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SE^ATE—Saturday,  July  31,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellender)  . 


PRATER 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Karl  B.  Justus,  ex- 
ecutive director,  the  Military  Chaplains 
Association  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  offered  the  followirig  pray- 
er: 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  God,  Sov- 
ereign of  the  nations  and  Saviour  of 
men,  make  Thy  presence  felt  and 
known  in  this  august  Chamber,  hallowed 
by  great  men  living  and  dead. 

For  these  Senators,  we  pray,  "Orant 
them  wisdom,  grant  them  courage,  for 
the  facing  of  these  days." 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  keep  safely 
oiu"  astronauts  exploring  the  mysteries 
of  the  moon  this  day. 

Bless  our  President,  Richard  Nixon, 
and  the  leaders  and  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Congress.  May  America's  inter- 
ests and  the  finding  of  solutions  to  the 
problems  confronting  us  within  and 
without  our  borders,  be  uppermost  in 
their  minds — superseding  all  political 
Ipyalties. 

Hasten  the  dtiy  of  peace — ending  a 
conflict  in  Vietnam  that  has  been  so 
costly  in  life,  money,  materiel,  and  divi- 
sion, but  let  it  be  peace  with  justice, 
dignity,  honor,  and  freedom. 

Hear  this,  our  prayer  today,  and  grant 
a  wisdom  and  a  vision  to  our  Senators, 
that  they  may  do  something  significant 
on  the  issues  and  problems  with  which 
they  are  now  coping. 

In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  J017RNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous,  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
July  30, 1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tonpore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No6.  308,  309.  and  311. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A' 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SMALL  REC- 
LAMATION PROJECTS  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1026)  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
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Itmiatlon  Projects  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  amendments,  on  page  1.  line 
7.  after  "(d)."  strike  out  "The  term 
'project'  shall  mean  (i)  any  complete 
water  development  or  features  thereof,  as 
could  be  authorized  for  constniction  un- 
der Federal  reclamation  laws  and"  and 
Insert  "The  term  'project'  shall  mean  (i) 
any  complete  water  development  having 
irrigation  as  a  purpose,  including  fea- 
tures thereof,  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed pursuant  to  the  Federal  recla- 
mation laws  and":  on  page  2,  line  9, 
after  the  word  "cost,"  strike  out  "in- 
dices." and  insert  "indices  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  applicable  on  Jan- 
uary 1  for  the  year  in  which  the  applica- 
tion is  filed.";  in  line  14,  after  the  word 
"project",  strike  "cost."  and  insert  "cost 
as  set  forth  above.";  on  page  3,  line  2. 
after  the  word  "the",  strike  out  "project 
cost"  and  insert  "maximum  allowable  es- 
timated project  cost  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 2  (d) ";  after  line  3.  insert: 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  5(c)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(3)  In 
the  case  of  any  project  involving  an  alloca- 
tion to  domestic,  industrial,  or  municipal 
water  supply,  commercial  power,  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement,  or  outdoor  recreation, 
interest  on  the  unamortized  balance  of  an 
appropriate  portion  of  the  loan  at  a  rate  as 
determined  in  (2)   above:". 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11.  strike 
out  "(4) "  and  insert  "(5) ":  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

S.  1026 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1966  (70 
Stat.  1044) ,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  (d)  The  term  'project'  shall  mean  (1)  any 
complete  water  development  having  irri- 
gation as  a  purpose,  including  features 
thereof,  authorized  to  be  constructed  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  and 
(11)  any  almilar  undertaking  proposed  to  be 
constructed  by  an  organization.  The  term 
'project'  shall  not  Include  any  such  under- 
taking, unit,  or  program  the  estimated  cost 
of  which  exceeds  $10,000,000  (January  1956 
prices)  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  If  any, 
as  may  be  required  by  reason  of  changes  in 
the  cost  of  constniction  work  of  the  type  In- 
volved as  shown  by  engineering  cost  indices 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  applicable 
on  January  1  for  the  year  in  which  the  ap- 
plication is  filed.  No  loan,  grant,  or  combina- 
tion thereof  for  any  project  shall  be  in  ex- 
cess of  65  per  centum  of  the  maximiun  al- 
lowable estimated  project  cost  as  set  forth 
above.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
preclude  the  making  of  more  than  one  loan 


or  grant,  or  combined  loan  and  grant,  to  an 
organization  so  long  as  no  two  such  loans  or 
grants,  or  combinations  thereof,  are  for  the 
same  project,  as  herein  defined.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(e)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  ",  whether 
the  proposal  involves  furnishing  supplemen- 
tal irrigation  water  for  an  existing  irriga- 
tion project,  whether  the  prt^iKwal  involves 
rehabilitation  of  existing  irrigation  project 
wcnrks,  and  whether  the  proposed  project  ia 
primarily  for  irrigation". 

(3)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  6  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  deleting  "$6,500,000  or"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "65  per  centum  of 
the  maximum  allowable  estimated  proje<^ 
cost  as  set  forth  in  section  2(d)  or". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6(c)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(3)  In 
the  case  of  any  project  involving  an  alloca- 
tion to  domestic,  industrial,  or  mimldpal 
water  supply,  commercial  power,  fish  ^  and 
wildlife  enhancement,  or  outdoor  recreation. 
Interest  on  the  unamortized  balance  of  an 
appropriate  portion  of  the  loan  at  a  rate  as 
determined  m  (2)  above;". 

(6)  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
deleting  "$200,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$300,000,000". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


INVESTIGATIONS  BY  THE  BUREAU 
OF  RECLAMATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S;  24)  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
certain  Investigations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  shall  be  nonrelmburscUsle, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

lliat  all  costs  heretofore  or  hereafter  in- 
curred from  f\indB  appr(q;>rlated  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  costs  trans- 
ferred to  it  for  (1)  investigations  and  sur- 
veys of  potential  projects  or  divisions  at 
units  of  projects  which  have  not  been  au- 
thorized for  construction  prior  to  the  date 
of  this  Act,  (2)  investigations  and  surveys 
of  potential  units  or  divisions  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  program  requir- 
ing amendatory  authorization,  under  terma 
of  Public  Law  88-'44a  (78  Stat.  466),  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  (3)  studies  of 
rehabilitation  and  bettermeut  and  water 
conservation  requirements  of  wrinting  proj- 
ects relating  to  work  for  which  repayment 
contracts  have  not  been  executed  prior  to 
the  date  of  this  Act,  (4)  studies  relating 
to  the  comprehensive  plan  of  development 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  and  (5)  gen- 
eral engineering  and  research  studies  shall 
be  nonreimbursable. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
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toe    a    third-  reading,    read    a    third 
time,  and  passed. 


APOLLO  15  ASTOONAUTS'  FIRST 
DAY  ON  THE  MOON 

Mr.  800TT.  Mr.  President,  the  Motor 
Vehlcle  Biireau  of  Planet  Moon  Is  in 
business  today.  The  vehicle  with  oper- 
ating Ucense  No.  1  is.  I  imagine,  by  this 
time,  beginning  its  Journey  opening  a 
new  highway  on  the  moon.  I  do  not 
Imagine  it  will  be  necessaay  for  Oongress 
to  appropriate  f  imds  ten  a  highway  pro- 
gram up  there,  but  I  am  veiy  glad  that 
we  have  opened  up  traffic  in  a  new  area 
lees  crowded  than  we  are  familiar  with. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  no  possibility 
Off  a  collision  with  other  vehicles.  There- 
fore, today  the  American  people  are  ob- 
serving a  unique  situation;  namely,  traf- 
fic, where  it  Is  not  necessary  to  secure 
insurance  against  coUlston,  and  traffic 
where  the  view  is  undisturbed  and  there 
Is  no  pollution. 

This  ideal  sltuatioci  on  the  moon  sug- 
gests to  us  that  there  still  remains  so 
much  more  to  be  done  on  earth.  I  be- 
lieve that  from  the  fallouts  of  our  sden- 
ttflc  progress  tn  moaa.  exploration  wUI 
come  many  benefits  for  earth  people, 
and  I  hope  that  all  of  It  can  be  done 
without  any  mark  or  notable  damage  to 
our  nei«2ibor  planet 


ORDER  OF  BUBINE86 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,   the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Btid)  Is  now 
reoognlzed  for  15  minutes. 


PIHUEKT  OONSERVATICW  OPBRA- 
TION  AT  THE  KORTBB  UNTF. 
MIS60X7RI  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

The  bill  (S.  123)  to  authorize  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  to  modify  the 
operation  at  the  Kortes  unit,  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  Wyoming,  for  flidiery 
oonservatioD,  was  coosidered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
tiie  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fbllows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Jtepreeentativea  of  the  Vnited  State*  of 
America  in  Congreaa  oaaemVleA,  TimJk  ttM 
Ssoratary  of  tb«  mtertor  Is  hereby  vittaorlaad 
kdA  dlreoted  to  modify  the  opentkm  of  the 
Kortee  unit,  Mljeourl  RlTer  Baaln  project, 
Wyoming,  avtborlaeil  by  the  Act  of  Deoetn- 
ber  a,  1944  (58  Stat.  887).  to  pvorfcle  for 
the  ooneenwtlon  of  IWiery  raeouroee. 

Sac.  a.  The  Seoretary  ihAll  operate  tha 
Kortee  \inlt  eo  ee  to  mittT»t»iTi  f^  minimum 
•tnamflow  of  five  hundred  ouble  fe«a  per 
■econd  In  the  reeoh  of  tlie  VorVb.  FMCte  Blver 
between  Kortee  Dam  and  the  normal  haad- 
watecB  of  Pathfinder  Beearvolr:  Prooided, 
Theft  nifflolent  water  la  available  to  main- 
tain >uOh  minimum  flow,  without  a  raeultant 
adverse  effect  oo  other  water  uaen  who  have 
valkt  rlghta  to  the  uiw  of  this  water:  Pro- 
vOad  further.  That  when  suffloleut  water  Is 
not  •vaUalde  to  ci>erate  In  this  manner, 
water  wlU  be  reserved  for  hydroelectric  peak- 
ing power  operatloDs  on  a  four-hour  dally, 
five-day-week  basis  and  any  remaining  water 
wlU  be  released  ft*  oooswiatlon  of  the  flilMry 
reeources. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


THE  RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION 
STRIKE 

li4r.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  express  some  concern 
as  to  whether  Ck>ngre8s  should  go  out  on 
a  4-week  recess  if  the  transportaticm 
strikes  have  not  been  settled. 

The  shutdown  of  the  entire  railroad 
system  of  the  Nation  will  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  the  economy,  affecting 
every  area  of  the  Nation.  It  has  already 
affected  many  areas. 

In  ^mginia,  a  strike  against  the  Nor- 
folk ft  Western  Railroad  has  adverse 
effects  on  the  coal  fields  of  southwest 
Virginia  which.  In  turn,  has  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  great  Hampton  Roads  port 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  So  that  the  nonl- 
flcatlons  are  many. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  has  presented  a  resolution  giving 
certain  jwwers  to  the  President  during 
the  time  that  Congress  is  in  recess.  It 
has  only  been  in  the  last  few  moments 
that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  resolution,  so  that  I  have  not  reached 
a  ccmclusion  as  to  whether  it  will  be  ade- 
quate. 

It  may  be  adequate,  but  I  would  hope 
that  between  now  and  next  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  the  joint  leadership  would 
give  a  great  deal  of  conslderatloii  aa  to 
whether  Congress  should  be  in  recess  at 
this  critical  time. 


FEDERAL  DEFICIT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  on  Wednesday 
announced  that  the  official  Federal  funds 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  which 
ended  in  June,  was  $30.2  billion. 

This  is  greater  than  any  deficit  since 
World  Warn. 

The  figures  emphasized  by  the  ad- 
minlstraticm  are  lower  than  the  figures 
I  give,  because  the  administration  uti- 
lizes the  surpluses  of  |7  trillion  in  social 
security  and  other  trust  funds,  to  make 
the  deficit  appear  less,  but  the  trust  fund 
money  cannot  be  used  for  the  general 
operations  of  the  Government.  The  so- 
called  unified  budget  was  a  gimmick  in- 
stituted by  President  Johnson  and  car- 
ried over  by.  President  Nixon  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  lower  deficit  than  the 
Government  actually  Is  running. 

Mr.  President,  the  accumulated  Fed- 
eral fund  deficits  of  the  last  3  years  of 
the  Johnson  adminlstratlbn  totaled  $49 
billion.  The  accumulated  Federal  fund 
deficit  of  the  first  3  years  of  the  Nhion 
administration  will  be  |73  billion. 

Thus,  the  3-year  Nixon  deficit  is  50 
percent  greater  than  the  Johnson  deficit. 

For  the  6-year  period  from  1967  to 
1972.  the  aociunulated  deficit  reaches  the 
astonishing  total  of  $122  billion.  This  is 
a  major  reason  for  the  severe  inflation 
which  Is  eating  so  heavily  into  the  wage 
earner's  paycheck  and  the  housewife's 
grocery  money. 


During  his  campaign  for  the  presi- 
dency, Mr.  Nixon  recognized  the  need  for 
a  balanced  budget.  He  rightly  blfuned 
President  Johnson  for  President  John- 
son's huge  deficit  as  the  major  cause  of 
inflation. 

But  the  Nixon  administration  now  has 
thrown  fiscal  restraint  to  the  winds. 

I  say  this  sadly,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
given  Mr.  Nixon  strong  support,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  his  foreign  policy.  I 
want  to  see  him  succeed. 

However,  I  say  that  it  was  tragic  wh«i 
he,  last  January,  embraced  the  philos- 
ophy of  deficit  spending  which  he  had 
previously  eloquently  oiHwsed. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  President  sub- 
mitted his  budget  this  past  January,  a 
budget  with  a  built-in  deficit  for  this 
year,  he  created  a  mood  in  Washington 
that  encourages  unparalleled  Federal 
spending. 

In  one  program  alone,  Mr.  President, 
the  new  welfare  program,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministraticm  sedcs  to  double  the  number 
of  individuals  drawing  public  assistance 
payments.  The  first  year's  increase  In 
cost  is  nearly  $6  billion. 

The  national  debt  is  now  $400  blUimi. 
And  the  yearly  interest  on  that  debt  is  a 
staggering  $21  billion. 

What  does  that  mean  to  the  individual 
citizen?  It  means  this:  That  of  all  the 
personal  and  corporate  income  taxes 
paid  into  the  Federal  Government.  17 
cents  of  every  dollar  goes  to  pay  the 
Interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  CThairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system,  last  week  told  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress: 

There  la  little  evidence  as  yet  of  any  ma- 
teriml  strengthening  In  the  oonsiuner  or  b\isl- 
neas  oonfldenoe. 

That  is  a  fundamental  point. 

How  can  there  be  c(mfidence  on  the 
part  of  the  public  when  the  Government 
is  on  such  a  wild  spending  spree?  Indeed, 
the  Oovemment  is  like  a  drunk  trying  to 
sober  up  by  increasing  his  alcoholic  in- 
take. 

I  think  that  the  individual  citizen  of 
this  country  is  a  lot  smarter  than  many 
of  the  politicians  In  WashingUm  give  him 
credit  for  being. 

He  realizes  that  the  (jlovemment  can- 
not spend  itself  into  prosperity  any  more 
than  a  drunk  can  drink  himself  sober. 

The  lack  of  public  confidence  was  em- 
]>hasized  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  John 
J.  Nevin.  president  of  the  Zenith  Radio 
Corp..  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  July  25. 

Mr.  Nevin  made  this  observation: 

The  decision  to  buy  a  new  car  or  a  color 
television  set  depends  on  how  secure  a  cus- 
tomer feels  about  the  economy  and  his  own 
Job. 

The  economists  now  isy  that  personal  sav- 
ings are  at  a  ridiculous  high  In  this  coun- 
try. This  shows  a  clear  lack  of  fOTuWdmice,  a 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  worklngman.  Tba*^ 
got  to  be  overcome. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Nevin.  And  I  tUnk 
the  way  to  overcome  the  very  Justified 
fear  of  the  woiklngman  is  to  put  Gov- 
ernment finances  back  on  a  sound  ba- 
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bLb.  It  is  the  worklngman  who  must  pay 
the  bni  for  Government  q)endlng. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  by  the 
reckless  deficit  spending  pedicles  of  the 
Government— and  am  even  more  con- 
cerned today. 

Government  spmding  can  be  paid  for 
In  only  two  ways;  either  by  more  taxa- 
tion or  by  more  infiatlon. 

In  my  Judgment,  our  country  Is  in  deep 
financial  trouble. 

The  longer  the  Government — namely, 
the  (Congress  and  the  President — puts  off 
facing  this  problem,  the  more  difficult  It 
Is  going  to  be  for  everybody. 

Our  Nation  has  developed  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  nation  in  Uie 
history  of  the  world.  But  we  can  lose  It. 

Other  nations  have  had  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  and  have  lost  it,  because 
they  showed  no  restraint  or  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  our  Natlcm 
had  total  reserve  assets,  mainly  grtd.  to- 
taling $20  billion  and  our  Uquld  liabili- 
ties to  foreigners  were  $7  billion. 

Last  mcmth  the  UB.  total  reserve  as- 
sets. Including  gold  and  convertible  for- 
eign currency,  fell  to  the  lowest  level 
since  August  1938.  Our  reserve  assets  to- 
tal $13.5  billion,  of  which  $10  billion  is 
gold,  but  our  liquid  liabilities  to  foreign- 
ers approach  $50  billion. 

The  dollar  is  devaluing  Itself,  and  as  a 
result  the  American  people  in  June  faced 
the  highest  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
of  any  month  in  several  years. 

If  we  are  going  to  save  the  dollar  for 
the  American  people,  if  we  are  going  to 
save  the  purchasing  power  of  the  house- 
wife and  the  wage  earner,  then  Congress 
and  the  President  must  work  together  to 
get  spending  under  contnri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
distinguished  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
jrield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  trom. 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  his  remarks  this  morning. 
He  has  said  what  should  be  said.  I  am 
pleased  that  he  has  called  attention  In 
particular  to  the  threat  to  our  econ- 
omy and  to  the  budget  and  to  the  value 
of  our  dollar. 

If  the  pending  welfare  reform  bill  is 
passed  as  it  is  now  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate, in  view  of  all  of  the  other  tremen- 
dous burdens  falling  upon  the  Federal 
Government,  we  cannot  at  this  time 
take  on  a  welfare  bill  that  admittedly  in 
the  first  year  will  increase  the  Federal 
cost  by  $5.5  billion. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  state- 
ment and  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  cher- 
ish my  association  with  him  both  in  the 
Senate  and  on  the  Finance  Committee. 

I  feel  that  the  Senator  tnm.  Nebraska 
has  rendered  his  coimtry  outstanding 
service.  He  is  an  outstanding  Senator 
and  a  Senator  of  whom  the  people  of 
Nebraska  are  rightly  very  proud.  I  hope 
that  they  will  keep  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  in  the  Senate  for  many  years 


to  oome.  He  stands  s(dld  and  does  not 
shift  with  the  political  winds. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  make  Just  one  additional  com- 
ment in  regard  to  the  budget.  For  yean 
the  budget  deficit  or  surplus,  as  the  case 
may  be — but  there  have  beoi  very  few 
surpluses — has  been  reported  on  a  Fed- 
eral funds  basis.  That  is  the  way  it  should 
be. 

Then  during  the  last  year  of  the  ad- 
mlnlstratioci  of  President  Johnson,  they 
concocted  a  gimmick  and  went  to  what 
they  called  a  unified  budget.  By  doing 
ttiat,  they  threw  in  the  surpluses  of  the 
trust  fundr— mainly  social  security — 
which  cannot  be  used  for  any  purpose 
except  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  des- 
ignated; it  cannot  be  used  for  the  gen- 
eral operation  of  Oovemment — In  order 
to  give  the  appearance  of  a  smaller  d^- 
cit. 

President  Nixon  has  continued  that 
policy.  Now  someone  in  the  White  House 
has  concocted  something  new.  They  have 
got  what  they  call  a  full  onployment 
budget.  No  one  knows  what  that  means. 
No  one  knows  what  the  figures  are. 

What  they  say  is  that  we  would  have 
had  a  balanced  budget  If  certain  things 
had  happened.  I  siriiMnlt  that  is  like  an 
individual  saying,  "I  would  not  be  broke 
if  my  imcle  had  left  me  $10,000." 

I  have  never  heard  such  nonsense  as 
this  so-called  full  employment  budget. 
No  one  knows  what  the  figures  are.  They 
can  make  \xp  any  figures  they  want  to 
make  up. 

This  is  mlslea'ding  the  pe<H>le,  and  I 
think  it  is  tragic. 

ISi.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro 
UjS.  gold  headings,  total  reserve  assets, 
and  liquid  liaUlitles  to  foreigners  for 
four  separate  periods  of  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert,  also, 
a  table  I  have  prepared  showing  deficits 
in  Federal  fimds  and  interest  on  the  na- 
tiontd  debt  for  the  12  years  1961-72. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  a  table  shovdng  PMeral  finances 
in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  certain  edi- 
torials pertaining  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  {printed  in  t^ 
Record,  as  follows: 

FISCAL  TABLES 

TABLE  1.-U.S.  GOLD  HOLDINGS,  TOTAL  RESERVE  ASSETS. 
AND  LIQUID  LIABILITIES  TO  FOREIGNERS 

(In  billiOfls  of  dollarsl 


Gold 
hoMinis 

Total 

MSOtS 

Liquid 
liabilities 

End  of  WorM  Wir  11 

20. 1 

2ai 

24.8 
15.5 
M.5 
13.5 

S.9 

1957 

1965 

1970 

Juntl971 

22.8 
13.7 
10.7 

las 

15.8 
29.1 
43.3 

>4&0 

1  Estimalod  fifurt. 

Source:  U.S.  Traasunr  DepartmwiL 


TABLE  2.-DEF1CtTS  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND  INTEREST  ON 
THE  NATIONAL  DEBT.  1961-72  INCLUSIVE 

(Inbilliomofdollar^ 


Rtnipts      Outlays 


Dtfcit 
<-) 


Dibt 

iirtemt 


1961.„ 75.2 

1962 79.7 

1963 83.6 

1964 87.2 

1965 9a  9 

1966 101.4 

1967 111.8 

1968 114. 7 

1969 143.3 

1970 143.2 

1971 133.6 

19721 isao 

12-yMr  total...  1,314.6 


79.3 

aa6 

9ai 

95.8 
94.8 
106.5 
126.8 
1411 
148.8 
156.3 
163.8 
180.0 


-4.1 

-6.9 

-6.5 

-8.6 

-3.9 

-il 

-15.0 

-28.4 

-5.5 

-13.1 

-30.2 

-30.0 


1.0 
12 

lao 

10.7 
11.4 
12.1 
13.5 
14.6 
116 
19.3 
218 
2L2 


1.47L9         157.3 


1614 


>  Eatimatad  tifuras. 

Sourca:  Otiica  o(  Managamant  and  Bodfot,  axcapt  1972  eH- 
matsL 

TABU  1— FEDERAL  FINANCES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 
(In  billions  ol  dollarsl 


^^enuas 

Outlays 

D«fictt(-) 
or  sur- 
plus (+) 

Fadaral  funds 

Trust  funds.. 

133.6 
54.7 

163.8 

47.8 

211.6 

-312 
+19 

Unifiad  budcat.... 

1813 

-23.3 

Sourca  U.S.  Traaasry  DapartmenL 

(From  the  Chicago  TMbune,  July  SO,  1971] 
Bad  DATS  on  tbx  Bconoioc  Fkomt 

Yeeterday'e  pepeie  and  Wedneaday'a 
brought  more  than  two  days'  share  of  bad 
economic  news.  The  beet  news.  In  fact,  waa 
the  discovery  that  the  worst  piece  of  bad 
news  was  not  true,  but  we'U  save  this  until 
Uter. 

Flmt  came  the  warning  from  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Stans  that  the  United  States  may 
have  a  negative  trade  btOanoe  this  year  for 
the  first  time  smce  1683.  Of  oourae  many 
factors  afTeot  the  volume  of  trade  temfwrarUy. 
but  as  the  graph  shows,  the  trend  has  been 
for  Imports  to  catch  \ip  with  exports.  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  labor  are  Incrwutlngly  un- 
able to  meet  foreign  oompeUrt.lon.  T^e  longer 
this  goee  on,  the  more  jobs  will  be  loet  to 
American  workers  and  the  more  proflte  will  be 
loet  to  American  Investors. 

Then  came  the  dismal  but  predlotable  newa 
that  the  government  ended  the  fiscal  year 
1971  with  a  deficit  of  $23.2  billion,  the  sec- 
ond biggest  since  World  War  n.  This  was  the 
year  for  which  Mr.  Nixon  originally  predicted 
a  surplus  of  #1.8  billion.  By  laat  January, 
tills  had  changed  to  a  projected  deficit  of 
$18.6  billion.  But  thla  would  not  be  Inflation- 
ary, we  were  told,  because  projected  spend- 
ing was  still  a  halrsbreadth  below  what  the 
revenue  would  be  If  the  economy  were  run- 
ning at  full  steam.  The  admlnlstraitlon  had 
adopted  the  Keynesian  concept  of  the  "fuU 
employment  budget"  In  order  to  make  an 
otherwise  Intolerable  deficit  more  toleratde. 
Now  we  find  that  the  aotual  deficit  Is  higher 
by  another  $4.0  billion,  but  stUl  we're  told 
not  to  worry,  that  tt  satisfies  the  "full  em- 
ployment" requlremento  and  Is  therefore  not 
Inflationary. 

By  suggesting  that  aotual  revenue  doesnt 
really  ma>tter,  Bfr.  Nixon's  adylaers  have  taken 
away  the  only  yardstick  by  which  the  aver- 
age American  can  ludge  the  government's 
fiscal  performance.  We  have  nothing  to  go 
on  but  hypotheses  and  guesses  at  which  no 
one,  even  in  government,  can  be  infallible. 
Suppose  revenue  had  dropped  by  another 
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•30  blUVon — would  the  resulting  deficit  of 
•43J  bUllon  still  be  sound?  Obviously  this 
reasoning  can  be  carried  to  the  point  of  ab- 
surdity. We  are  entitled  to  a  more  candid 
txplumMon. 

On  top  of  these  develof>ments,  the  economic 
Indicators  turned  down  after  a  three-moo/th 
rise,  confirming  the  fear  of  many  tba>t  the 
much  touted  recovery  Is  partly  wlsMul  think- 
ing. The  Increase  In  food  prices  speeded 
up.  auguring  no  good  for  the  cost  of  living. 
Strikes  «uad  the  'threat  of  more  strikes  are 
K».ng<ng  over  the  economy  like  a  storm  cloud, 
and  U.S.  Steel's  encouraging  profit  statement 
was  offset  by  •  precautionary  dividend  cut. 
The  country's  gold  supply  meanwhile  de- 
clined to  a  new  poert^war  low,  v^d  the  cor- 
responding rise  In  Eiircpean  reserves  should 
serve  as  a  warning  of  what  to  expect  with 
the  expansion  and  consolidation  of  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

AU  of  this  bad  news  hits  the  adminis- 
tration at-  an  embarrassing  time,  what  with 
many  people  SLlready  complaining  about  un- 
employment and  calling  for  more  govern- 
ment spending.  Aside  from  restraining  these 
demands,  most  of  which  are  unrealistic  aiMl 
politically  motivated  anyway,  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
doing  the  wisest  thing  by  disengaging  from 
Viet  Nam  as  quickly  &s  Is  sensible. 

The  good  news  of  the  day  Is  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  truth  to  Tuesday's  report 
that  the  White  House  was  considering  mak- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  Board  an  adjunct 
of  the  executive  department.  This  would 
have  been  Inconceivable  for  a  Republican 
administration  cotnmltited  to  the  Integrity 
of  the  n>oney  system,  and  would  have  been 
the  worst  possible  thing  fcr  the  economy. 
In  effect.  It  would  have  put  the  administra- 
tion In  charge  of  the  banking  mechanism 
thru  which  to  flLoance  Its  own  deficits  [some- 
thing which  the  government  tried  to  do  un- 
der President  Ttumian] ,  and  would  have  been 
the  surest  possible  road  to  Infiatlon. 

(From  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  July  28, 
1971) 

It  Was  a   Vest  Bad  Ybak 

On  February  3,  1970.  President  Nixon  de- 
livered his  budget  message  for  fiscal  1971  to 
Congress.  In  that  message,  he  projected  a 
budget  siuplus  of  91.3  billion:  "I  have 
pledged  to  the  American  people  that  I  would 
submit  a  balanced  budget  for  1971  .  .  .  The 
budget  I  send  to  you  today — the  first  for 
which  I  bear  full  responsibility  as  Presi- 
dent— fulfills  that  pledge.  .  . 

Fiscal  1971  ended  on  June  30,  and  that 
flimsy  91.3  bUllon  surplus  had  vanished  like 
a  wisp  of  smoke.  Instead,  deficit  spending 
for  fiscal  1971  totaled  125.5  bUUon— the  most 
dismaying  deficit  since  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration came  up  with  a  926.2  billion  deficit 
In  fiscal  1988.  And  fiscal  1972,  only  weeks  old, 
may  end  with  the  highest  budget  deficit 
since  World  War  n. 

The  President  sent  his  fiscal  1973  budget 
to  Congress  with  a  projected  til. 5  billion 
deficit,  which  hardly  was  a  tribute  to  fiscal 
responsibility.  ^Even  that  deficit,  hovrover, 
could  look  good  by  the  time  the  fiscal  year 
ends.  In  early  June,  estimates  for  the  1973 
deficit  had  reached  $23  billion,  not  Including 
trust  fund  svirpluses  used  to  disguise  the 
real  deficits  in  the  general  spending  budget. 
Those  surpluses,  projected  at  $11.6  billion 
for  the  ciurent  fiscal  year,  would  place  the 
actual  deficit  at  »33.6  bUllon. 

But  now  even  933.6  blUlon  seems  an 
underestimate.  George  Schultz.  who  heads 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  re- 
portedly has  told  the  President  that  he  could 
expect  a  possible  deficit  of  $35  bUUon.  With 
borrowing  from  trust  fund  surpluses,  the 
real  deficit  for  this  year  may  exceed  $46.5 
billion — imder  a  President  who  campaigned 
on  a  platform  of  fiscal  restraint. 


To  be  sure,  President  Nixon  Is  not  wholly 
responsible  for  the  fiscal  mess  over  which 
he  presides.  Much  Federal  spending  remains 
beyond  the  control  of  the  White  House,  hav- 
ing been  authorized  by  previous  Congresses. 
Interest  on  the  Federal  debt,  now  almost  at 
$400  billion,  also  fluctuates;  It  has  been  In- 
creasing at  a  rate  of  $2  billion  a  year  In 
recent  years  and  will  cost  a  total  of  $21  bil- 
lion In  the  current  year.  Congress  also  must 
bear  some  blame  for  Inflating  the  Admin- 
istration's budget  requests  to  ever  higher 
figures. 

Nonetheless,  the  President  cannot  escape 
some  responsibility  for  deficits  that  may  ex- 
ceed $72  bUllon  in  two  years'  time.  He  has 
vetoed  some  bills,  citing  their  inflationary 
effects  on  the  economy;  he  could  veto  more. 
He  also  could  withdraw  his  support  from 
the  proposed  Family  Assistance  Plan  that 
wUl  cost  the  taxpayers  many  additional 
billions.  He  occupies  a  position  through 
which  he  co\Ud  exert  much  more  Influence 
for  fiscal  restraint. 

But  when  Mr.  Nixon  proposed  a  budget 
with  a  buUt-in  deficit  for  this  year,  he 
created  a  mood  In  Washington  that  permits 
unparaUeled  Increases  in  Federal  spending. 
The  appalling  deficit  of  1971  should  have 
suggested  that  it  Is  time  to  retrench,  and  to 
start  slashing  away  at  budget  items  that 
can  be  controUed.  A  Republication  Admin- 
istration resides  In  Washington  these  days, 
but  the  sorry  fiscal  picture  shows  no  Im- 
provement over  the  days  when  the  motto 
under  a  Democratic  Administration  was 
spend,  tax,  and  elect. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  30,  1071  f 
Anothek  Record 

President  Nixon's  administration  has 
chalked  up  another  historic  record.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  It  ran  up  the 
largest  budgetary  deficit  recorded  by  a  Re- 
pubUcan  administration,  $23^24  billion.  In 
this  feat,  of  course,  the  President  had  the 
help  of  a  Democratic  Congress  which  spe- 
cializes In  the  spending  side  of  federal  fi- 
nance, but  since  an  administration  takes  Its 
political  label  from  the  President,  It  is  only 
proper  to  credit  this  enormous  deficit  to  the 
Nixon  administration.  The  deficit  has  been 
In  the  works  for  months.  Inexorably  climb- 
ing past  the  estimates  made  earlier  by  the 
administration,  but  the  final  figures  are  none 
the  less  appalling. 

What  Is  even  worse  Is  the  administration's 
transparent  attempt  to  minimize  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  deficit,  and  the  indications  that 
the  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  may  be 
as  great  if  not  greater. 

Thus  John  B.  Connally,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  George  P.  Schultz,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Joined 
In  a  statement  declaring  that  "for  the  third 
year  In  a  row,  a  full-employment  balance  or 
surplus  has  been  achieved  .  .  .  after  three 
successive  years  of  full-employment  deficits 
totaling  more  than  $40  btlUon."  A  deficit  of 
$23  billion  is  really  a  sxirpltis,  they  are  asking 
the  public  to  believe,  because  in  conditions 
of  full  emplojmient  with  larger 'tax  revenues 
there  would  be  no.  deficit.  This  is  the  kind 
of  theorizing  In  which  economists  and  politi- 
cians may  take  pleasiire,  but  it  Is  pretty  close 
to  nonsense  when  applied  to  today's  condi- 
tions. (Mr.  Connally  advised  us  a  few  weeks 
back,  It  may  be  remembered,  that  full  em- 
ployment based  on  a  4  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  a  myth,  anyway,  that  could 
not  be  attained"  in  peacetime  without  Infla- 
tion.) 

Further,  according  to  the  administration's 
theorizing,  the  Nixon  deficits  are  not  Infia- 
tlonary,  unlike  the  comparable  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's deficits  which  set  off  the  In- 
flation from  which  the  country  still  ia  suffer- 


ing, because  they  are  related  to  a  full-em- 
ployment budget.  A  oonaerratlTe  i4>proaoh 
would  be  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  heavy 
deficit  spending  during  the  Johnson  ttdmln- 
Istration  severely  hurt  the  national  economy, 
and  that  it  is  foolhardy  to  try  to  cure  our 
economic  troubles  by  engaging  In  greater 
and  greater  deficit  spending.  One  record  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  enough. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  8432),  an  act  to 
authorize  emergency  loan  guarantees  to 
major  business  enterprises,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  is  requested. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10061). 
entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
had  agreed  to  the  conference  requested 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon ;  and  that'  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Natchzb,  Mr.  SMrm  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Casey  of  Texas,  Mr.  Pat- 
ten, Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr. 
Shriver,  Mrs.  Reid  of  nUnois,  Mr.  Conte, 
and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  biU  (HH.  8432)  an  act  to  author- 
ize emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 

The  PRESIDENT*  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  HJl.  10090,  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cletlc 
read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJi.  10090)  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  de- 
velopment. Including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— ClvU.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  annoimces  that  the  time  for  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  Is  imder  control, 
one  hour  on  the  bill,  and  30  niinutes  on 
each  amendment. 

v;rho  jrields  time? 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coosent  tbat  the  time  limita- 
tioQ  besin  to  run  in  not  less  than  15 
minutes  from  now,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  may  be  recognlaed  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a  message  from  the 
House.  This  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senatora  Involved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  b  there 
obJecti<m? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  before  the  ruling 
Is  made,  I  have  been  trying  to  reach  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole  and 
Mr.  Pearson)  who  are  interested  in  this 
matter.  We  have  called  their  offices,  but 
they  have  not  yet  arrived  in  the  Cham- 
ber. So  if  we  could  take  it  up  a  little 
later,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  manager  of  the  bill  yield  to  me  2 
minutes  from  the  bill  in  order  that  I 
may  call  up  a  message  from  the  House? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  business  pending  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  10090,  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  rec- 
ognized. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  HJl.  9388. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  message  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  c(mcur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
1  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9388)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Cwn- 
mlssion  in  £u:cordance  with  section  261 
of  the  AtfMnlc  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ccuicur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  with  the 
following  amendment: 

In  lieu  of  the  ouitter  proposed  by  Senate 
amendment  numbered  3,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: Provided,  That — 

(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(E) ,  no  funds  shall  be  obUgated  or  expanded 


(1)  for  the  acquisition  o<  a  f ee  simple  inter- 
est In  land  or  for  the  acquisition  of  any 
other  interest  in  land  whloh  exoeeda  three 
years  from  the  date  of  enaotmMit  oC  this 
Act,  or  (11)  for  or  In  connection  wltb  the 
burial  of  radioactive  materials  at  the  pro- 
posed site  othsr  than  for  eq>erlmental  pur- 
poses, indnrtlng  demrautratloos,  and  then 
ooly  when  and  If  such  materials  are  fuUy 
retrlOTaMe  throughout  such  three  year 
period. 

(B)  The  Fx«sldent  of  the  United  SUtes 
sbaU  appoint  an  advisory  councU  which 
shall  be  oompoeed  of  nme  members  at  least 
three  of  whom  shaU  be  from  Kansas.  T^ie 
advisory  oouncU  may  report  to  the  Congress 
from  tUns  to  time. 

(O)  Ttie  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (act- 
ing directly  or  by  oontract)  shaU  conduct 
laboratory  and  other  tests  and  research 
(whether  onslte  or  tieewhere)  relating  to  the 
safety  of  the  project,  the  protection  of  pub- 
lic health,  and  the  preservation  o<  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  before  any  high  level 
radloaotlve  waste  material  Is  placed  in  salt 
mines  at  the  proposed  site  except  as  provided 
In  subpcu^graph  (A) . 

(D)  No  high  levd  radioactive  materials 
shall  be  burled  or  used,  other  than  as  pro- 
vided by  datise  (U)  of  subparagraph  (A), 
at  the  proposed  site  until  the  advisory 
councU  lepoi't*  to  the  Congress  that  con- 
struction and  operation  of  such  project  and 
the  transportation  of  waste  materials  to  the 
project  can  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  which 
assures  the  safety  of  the  project,  the  pto- 
tectlon  of  public  health,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  environment  of 
the  region. 

(E)  The  limitations  provided  by  sut^ara- 
graph  (A)  shaU  not  apply  after  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  the  advisory  oouncU  submits  Its  re- 
port under  subparagraph  (D).  For  purpxsees 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  continuity  of  ses- 
sion Is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of 
Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which 
either  House  Is  not  In  session  because  of  an 
adjoumment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain  are  excluded  In  the  computation 
of  the  sixty-day  period. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  with  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  I  wish  to  state 
that  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
Senate  amendment  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate during  its  July  20  consideration  of 
the  AEC  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1972  relates  to  the  Dole-Pearson  amend- 
ment pertaining  to  the  radioactive  waste 
repository  at  Lyons,  Kans.  The  House 
amendment  is  essentially  a  clarification 
of  the  language  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  is  the  result  of  careful, and  intensive 
negotiations  between  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee and  members  of  the  Kansas  congres- 
sional delegation.  Hie  new  language  ac- 
complishes essentially  the  same  effects 
but  It  does  so  in  a  more  precise  and  clear 
manner. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  point  that,  at'Qie 
time  we  had  before  us  the  authorization 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a  dis- 
cussion arose  on  this  matter,  and  I  accept 
an  amendment  suggested  by  my  two  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Ksuisas.  I  un- 
derstand this  House  modification  is  ac- 
ceptable to  them. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator 3rteld? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  amendment  is  accept- 


able. It  is  indeed  a  clarification  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  In  the  other  body,  Represait- 
atlvePsicx. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  substitute  for  Senate 
amendment  No.  2  accepted  by  the  other 
body  last  Tuesday. 

Since  the  annoimcement  by  the  AEC 
of  the  tentative  decision  to  locate  a  nu- 
clear waste  repository  near  Lyons,  Kans., 
members  of  the  Kansas  congressional 
delegation  have  been  working  to  resolve 
the  problems  presented  by  that  proposal. 
The  senior  Senatqr  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  and  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
HJl.  9388  last  week,  precluding  land  ac- 
quisition imtil  an  advisory  council  ap- 
pointed by  the  Presidrait  of  the  United 
States  reports  that  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  project  and  the  trans- 
portation of  waste  materials  to  the  site 
can  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  which 
assures  the  safety  of  the  project,  the 
protection  of  public  health,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  quality  of  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  region. 

The  substitute  ammdment,  offered  by 
Congressman  Price,  is  in  the  nature  of 
clarifying  language  worked  out  between 
members  of  the  Kansas  delegation  and 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  staff 
last  wedEend.  This  language  tnaintiM"'! 
the  Intent  of  the  original  amendment  to 
Insure  the  safety  of  the  project  and  the 
environment  in  Kansas.  I  commend  my 
colleagues  from  the  other  body  for  their 
handling  of  this  difficult  and  Important 
problem  and  urge  the  Senate  to  accept 
the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  txm- 
cur  in  the  statement  just  made.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for~hls 
patience,  tolerance,  and  cooperation  in 
working  this  matter  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  concur 
in  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  HoiKe. 
This  amendment  serves  to  clarify  and  to 
make  explicit  what  was  implicitly  pro- 
vided for  in  the  mendment  offered  by 
Senator  Dole  and  myself  and  accepted 
by  the  Senate  at  the  time  the  ABC 
authorizations  were  being  considered 
here  in  this  body. 

The  AEC  will  be  able  to  lease  property 
at  the  Lyons  site  and  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  onslte  experimentation  and 
demonstration  programs.  However,  until 
the  Council  appointed  by  the  President 
reports  to  the  Congress  that  the  storage 
of  solid  waste  is  entirely  safe,  the  AEC 
will  not  be  able  to  purchase  the  land  or 
be  able  to  initiate  the  permanent  storage 
program. 

Within  the  next  2  or  3  years  we  should 
have  the  answers  to  many  questions  that 
now  remain  unresolved. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
both  Senators  for  their  cooperation  on  a 
vital  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  my  c(^eagueB. 
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PUBLIC  WOBKB  APPROPKIATIONB, 
1972 

The  Sen&te  resumed  the  eooalderatlon 
of  the  bill  (HH.  10090)  making  anm>- 
prlattoDs  for  public  works  for  water  and 
power  deTebwment,  including  the  Corps 
of  EDglneera— ClTfl.  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamatkm.  the  Boonevllle  Power  Admlnls- 
tration.  and  other  power  agencies  of  the 
Dq>artment  of  the  Interior,  the  Appa^ 
la^faian  Regional  Commlasion.  the  VM- 
eral  Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  rtiated  Indqxndent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ICr.  STENNIB.  ib.  President,  I  yldd 
myself  6  minutes  on  the  bUL 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  lifisslsslppl  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Members  of  the  Senate, 
this  Is  the  public  wotks  apprt^rlatkHi 
bm,  unanlmoiisly  i«)proved  by  the  full 
committee,  but.  before  presenting  this 
measure  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  want  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  for 
16  consecutive  years  prior  to  this  year 
this  bill  has  been  handled  and  presented 
to  the  Senate  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Lotilslana  (Mr.  ELLSMosa).  During  that 
time,  as  well  as  before,  he  has  shown 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  public 
works  program  and  superb  dedication  to 
the  subject  matter  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
Be  handled  it  with  evenness,  faimess, 
and  on  a  nonsectional  basis  which  was 
extraordinary,  and  the  Nation,  as  well  as 
the  membership  of  this  body,  owe  him  a 
great  debt  for  his  sidendld  wotk. 

Here  is  another  bright  fact.  He  om- 
tinues  his  very  keen  interest  and  activity 
In  this  field.  He  is  very  diligent,  as  al- 
ways, in  attending  sessions  of  the  hetu-- 
Ings  and  presiding  when  necessary.  His 
advice  and  counsd  have  been  invaluable 
to  me  as  well  as  other  Members  during 
this  time  as  w^  as  in  years  past,  and  I 
want  to  especially  commend  him  and 
thank  him.  I  think  I  voioe  the  sentiments 
of  an  Members  of  this  body. 

Z  am  moved  to  make  an  addltlooal  r»- 
matk.  too,  and  that  is  with  respect  to 
the  way  tlie  Smator  from  Loultdana,  with 
his  usual  alertness,  comi^etaiees,  and  at- 
tention, has  contributed  to  moving  for- 
ward all  of  the  appropriation  bills  this 
year  in  suoh  a  fine  way.  AH  the  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  have  felt  not  only  his 
hdp  but  his  constant  urging,  *JMi  the 
entire  Natkn  has  b^eflted  because  In 
all  these  Adds  he  has  a  very  fine  knowl- 
edge. The  Appromlation  Committee  is 
estaMlnhIng  a  new  record  this  year  in 
the  way  they  have  moved  the  bills  that 
have  been  sent  over  from  the  other  body. 

I  want  to  mention,  also,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youirc) ,  who  is 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  as  well  as  the  f  uU  commit- 
tee. His  attention,  service,  counsel,  and 
advice  have  been  highly  valuable,  and 
evw  available,  as  I  have  known  ever  since 
I  have  been  m  the  Senate.  He  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  on  this  committee  par- 
ticularly no  one  exceeds  his  on-the- 
ground  imderstandlng  of  the  wock  and 
merit  ot  these  many  projects. 


Mr.  TOUNO.  Mr.  presldait.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  snstaaa.  Mr.  president,  other 
members  of  the  committee  have  also 
served  well. 

It  Is  a  distinct  satlsfactioQ  to  me, 
frankly,  to  have  been  on  this  oommittee 
almost  every  year  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  locA  upon  this  bill  as 
one  of  tile  finest  and  most  constructive 
programs  In  the  Nation.  It  costs  some 
moDegr.  but  it  i»oduces  revenue  for  the 
Treasury  not  only  from  the  sale  of  power 
but  also  in  the  form  of  increased  t^xwi 
resulting  from  the  strengthening  of  oar 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  under  consid- 
eratloD  HJR.  10090,  a  bill  nuking  appro- 
priatloDs  for  public  woAs  for  water  and 
power  development,  including  the  Corps 
of  Engineers— Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamatlop.  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, and  other  power  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Commis- 
sion,  the  Federal  Power  CommlsslaQ,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  commissions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
started  on  Smirch  9  and  continued 
through  July  16.  The  subcommittee  held 
38  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  tating  tes- 
timony, and  two  executive  see^ons  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  up  the  bill.  The 
subcommittee  ctmsidered  the  testimony 
and  statements  of  1,147  witnesses,  which 
Included  r^resentaUves  of  various  or- 
gamzailone  and  local  commumtdes. 

The  hearings  comprise  seven  volumes. 
The  volumes  tu«  so  volimiinous  we  could 
not  put  them  on  each  Senator's  dedc  so 
we  have  stacked  them  under  each  Sena- 
tor's desk  and  they  are  there  for  refer- 
ence. The  hearings  contain  7,287  pages 
of  testimony. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  the  subconunittee  for 
their  assistance  in  the  lengthy  hearings 
on  this  bin,  and  I  especially  commend 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  who 
handled  this  bill  for  the  past  16  years. 
He  has  been  a  tower  of  strength. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  developed  a 
greater  pidt>lic  awareness  of  the  deterior- 
ating quality  of  oiir  environment.  Al- 
though not  identified  by  the  term  "en- 
vironmental considerations'',  the  water 
resources  program  has  made,  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  make,  important  contributions 
to  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
the  construction  agencies  have  formal- 
ized and  strengthened  their  plaiming 
staffs  to  Insure  greater  emphasis  on  the 
Impact  of  their  projects  on  the  ecology 
and  the  enviroimient.  For  Instance,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  established  a  new  In- 
stitute of  Water  Resources  which  de- 
veloped envlnmmental  guidelines  and 
evaluation  criteria  for  use  by  their  field 
planners.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
named  an  ecologist  as  an  assistant  to  the 
Commissioner  with  primary  responsibil- 
ity as  an  adviser  on  environmental  and 


ecological  affairs.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  created  an  Office  of  Health 
and  Environmental  Science  to  better 
supervise  its  exinnded  environmental 
quality  program. 

Tlie  cost  of  pollution  control  measures 
Is  staggering,  not  only  in  dollars  but  in 
the  changes  we  are  going  to  have  to  make 
in  our  daily  routine.  I  doubt  if  the  Amer- 
ican people  realize  the  price  of  the  meas- 
ures being  advocated,  not  Just  m  dollars 
but  in  foregoing  conveniences  that  they 
have  become  accustomed  to  accept  as 
necessitiee.  Practically  every  product  we 
purchase  contributes  in  some  manner  to 
air  and  water  pollution  or  to  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  solid  waste  disposal.  The 
costs  of  antipollution  measures  will,  of 
necessity,  be  reflected  in  the  products  we 
piirchase.  If  we  then  ask  for  increased 
wages  to  meet  these  increased  costs,  obvi- 
ously, we  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  costs 
for  Improving  our  environment. 

One  of  the  pressing  problems  affecting 
the  quaUty  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  is  the 
Phosphate  and  nitrate  coi^tent  of  house- 
hold detergents.  Pending  development  of 
new  formulas  which  are  acceptable  to  the 
housewives  and  the  Federal  Watw  Qual- 
ity Administration,  the  ladles  can  make 
their  contribution  by  using  the  deter- 
gents which  contam  the  least  amoimts  of 
these  nutrients.  The  clothes  may  not  be 
quite  as  white  or  bright— but  that  may 
be  the  price  we  must  pay  for  improving 
the  quality  of  our  enviromnent.  If  manu- 
facturers of  the  detergents  which  have 
the  highest  concentrations  of  nutrients 
find  that  their  sales  are  dropping  off  tm- 
doubtedly  they  will  redouble  their  re- 
search efforts  toward  the  develoinnent  of 
an  acceptable  product. 

Are  we  willing  to  purchase  our  soft 
drinks  in  returnable  botUes?  I  note  that 
even  in  the  Senate  restaurant  on  Satur- 
days use  is  made  of  plastic  dishes  and 
plastic  utensils  which  contribute  to  our 
solid  waste  disposal  problems.  There  are 
undoid>tedly  hundreds  of  similar  con- 
veniences and  labor-savtog  practices 
which  we  accept  today  that  must  be 
changed  if  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price 
of  improving  our  environment. 
powB  ausn 

The  demands  of  our  society  for  in- 
creased power  are  continuing  to  gixyw. 
Either  we  must  forgo  some  of  the  com- 
forts we  now  enjoy,  such  as  air  condi- 
tlonbig,  elevator  service,  improvement  of 
street  lighting  to  reduce  crime  in  the 
streets,  or  permit  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional powerplants.  In  many  sections 
of  the  country  which  are  now  facing 
brownouts  or  blackouts,  efforts  of  the 
public  utilities  to  proivlde  new  facilities 
are  being  thwarted  by  citizen  groups  op- 
posing the  projects— first,  fossil  fuel 
plants  are  opposed  from  the  standpoint 
of  air  and  thermal  pollution;  second,  nu- 
clear plants  are  opposed  from  the  stand- 
pomt  of  radiation  and  thermal  pollution ; 
and.  third,  hydro  projects  are  onxtsed 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect  on  the 
environment  and  ecology.  Fortunately, 
many  political  subdivisoos  are  now  giv- 
ing more  consideration  than  ever  before 
to  the  siteing  of  powerplants  so  as  to  re- 
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duce  to  the  minimum  their  impact  on  the 
surrounding  environment  and  ecology. 

Mr.  Ellis  L.  Armstrong,  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  \n  an  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
on  August  13,  1970,  stated  the  problem 
this  way: 

Ck)ncemed  oonservatlonlsto  oome  out  of  a 
smoke-fllled  room  to  warn  of  Air  pollution. 
Concerned  cltlzeoA  who  look  upon  the  mar- 
Tti  of  plentiful  light  and  power  ••  %  Ood- 
glT«n  right,  object  to  «  tbennal  plant  whlcb 
may  pollute  air  and  water  or  a  dam  to  sup- 
ply power  and  water  which  will  alter  the  nat- 
ural regime  of  a  river  or  create  a  lake  In  a 
canyon.  But  they  stUl  expect  their  Ilghta 
to  go  on  when  they  turn  a  switch  and  they 
expect  pure  clean  water  to  flow  from  their 
taps. 

BILL  AS  atlH«l'M) 

The  bill  as  reported  provides  new  obll- 
gational  authority  of  $4,714,877,000, 
which  is  $98,932,000  above  the  budget  and 
$138,704,000  above  the  amount  approved 
by  the  House. 

TITLX   I — ATOIOC  KNXRCT  COmOSSION 

For  operating  expenses  the  committee 
has  approved  a  program  of  $1,962,520,000, 
which  is  $36,520,000  above  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House.  The  principal  in- 
crease is  $27,800,000  for  the  NERVA  pro- 
gram. Congress  Increased  the  level  of 
funding  for  the  NASA  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  increase  recommended  by 
the  committee  will  permit  the  AEC  por- 
tion of  the  program  to  proceed  concur- 
rently with  the  NASA  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  bill  as  reported  provides  full 
funding  of  $1,000,000  for  the  cardiac 
pacemaker. 

The  committee  recommendation  fuUy 
funds  the  authorization  for  nuclear 
safety-  Tlie  committee  restored  $1,750,- 
000  of  the  House  cut  of  $3,500,000  for 
nuclear  materials,  suid  $4  million  of  the 
$8  million  cut  in  the  weapons  program. 

PBTSICAL  IXSKASCB  PKOOBAIC 

The  bill  recommends  $29,800,000  for 
cantijtdled  thermonuclear  research,  the 
ammnt  allowed  by  the  House  and  $1,- 
40C000  above  the  fisoal  jrear  1971  level. 

CIVILIAN  APPUCATIONB  OP  NUCLBAB  KXFLOSIVXS 

The  oommittee  rec(»nmends  $7,400,000 
for  this  program,  the  amount  allowed  by 
the  House  and  $2,400,000  above  the 
budget.  This  provides  the  same  level  of 
funding  as  last  year.  Tlie  increase  over 
the  budget  is  to  be  used  to  continue 
research  aimed  at  gas  stimulation,  $1,- 
900,000,  and  initiation  of  a  geottiermal 
research  program. 

TITUE  n — ^DlPABTiaCNT  OP  THX  ASICT 

WmMM   Ain>    RASBOBa    AND   PLOOD   CONTBOL 

OXNXBAL  INVXanOATIOMS 

The  committee  recommends  $51,874,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $1,705,000  over  the 
budget  and  $2,510,000  over  the  House. 

As  in  the  past,  the  committee  prefers 
not  to  make  specific  allocations  of  its 
Increases  to  individual  investigations.  It 
desires,  however,  to  caU  to  the  attention 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  the  teiftimony 
concerning  the  need  for  Initiating  im- 
budgeted  surveys  and  increases  in 
budgeted  studies. 

OOlfSTBUCnON,   GBNIBAL 

The  UU  as  reported  to  the  Senate  pro- 
vides $936,493,000,  which  is  $77,314,000 
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above  the  budget  and  $47,406,000  above 
the  House. 

Tlie  recommended  increase  provides 
$1,743,000  for  planning— Including  el^t 
new  planning  starts  for  M«^ch  $474,000 
is  allotted,  end  restoration  of  a  House 
cut  (tf  $40,000  for  planning,  and  Increases 
in  planning  on  24  projects  Including  con- 
tinuation of  planning  on  the  Dl<dcey- 
Uncoln  projedb  in  Matoe. 

The  reccanmended  increase  includes 
$46,097,000  for  construction.  The  ma\ar 
increases  are  $3,040,000  for  six  new  con- 
structi(m  starts;  $45,709,000  for  mcreased 
amounts  on  35  projects  under  construc- 
tion where  the  committee  felt  additional 
amounts  were  required:  tmd  reductions 
of  $4,500,000  on  two  construction  proj- 
ects. 

VLOOO  CONTBOL,  IfTaglSBIFPI  BIVBB  AMD 
XBIB  U  'J' ABBS 

The  committee  has  recommended 
$91,501,000,  an  mcrease  of  $10,535,000 
over  the  budget  estimate  and  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House.  The  imi>ortance 
of  this  project  can  be  realized  when  one 
considers  that  the  drainage  from  41  per- 
cent of  the  area  of  the  United  States 
funnels  through  the  MisslsfiiiH>i  River 
and  its  tributaries. 

OPKBATIONS  AND  KAHTnCNANCB,  (KMBBAL 

The  committee  has  recommended 
$390  million  which  Is  $14  million  above 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  House  and 
$3,966,000  below  the  budget  estimate. 

PLOOD  CONTBOL  AMD  COASTAL  TlfBBHBNUIM 

The  Mil  provides  $5,000,000,  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House  and  $2,- 
000,000  bdow  the  budget  estimate.  The 
Corps  had  an  unobligated  balance  of  $6.- 
667,537  on  June  30, 1971.  With  the  an>ro- 
prlati(m  of  $5  million,  a  total  of  over 
$11.6  million  will  be  available  for  this 
purpose,  which  should  be  adequate. 

The  committee  recommends  $29,138,- 
000  which  is  $67,000  below  the  budget 
estimate  and  $238,000  above  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House. 


The  bill  provides  $22,588,000,  the 
amount  of  the  budget  estimate  and  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House. 

TITLB  nX — DBPAXTICZNT  OP  TUB  XNTBUOS 
■UBBAI7   OP  RXCLAMATION 
OZNBUL  1MVBS11UATION8 

The  committee  reccnnmends  $22,650,- 
000  which  is  $625,000  above  the  budget 
estimate  and  $675,000  above  the  House 
allowance.  The  committee  has  approved 
the  adjustments  made  by  the  House  in 
the  general  investigations  programs 
except  for  atmospheric  research  where 
the  committee  added  $575,000.  The  com- 
mittee also  added  $100,000  to  imtiate  a 
salinity  study  of  the  Colorado  River, 
Colorado,  Utah.  Arizona,  Nevada,  and 
California. 

CONSTBUCnON  AND  BZBABILITATIDir 

The  committee  recommends  $206,- 
956,000,  which  is  $16,456,000  over  the 
budget  and  $1,889,000  below  the  House 
allowance. 

The  prindpcJ  changes  recommended 
by  the  committee  Include  $250,000  for 
one  new  planning  item;  $48,000  for  one 
new  canstructioQ  item;   $2,450,000  for 


four  construction  increases;  and  a  de- 
crease of  $4,637,000. 

X7PPBB  OOLOBAOO  BIVBt  flTOBAGB  PBOJSCT 

The  \m  ixt>vldee  $21,219,000,  which  Is 
$1,463,000  above  the  budget  and  $630,000 
above  the  House. 

COLOBAOO  BIVXB  BASIN  PBOJaOT 

The  committee  recommends  $33,275,- 
000,  the  amount  allowed  by  the  House 
and  $200,000  above  the  budget  estimate. 
The  Increase  allowed  by  the  House  in- 
cludes $200,000  for  continuation  of  jHan- 
mng  on  the  Dixie  project  In  Utah. 

OP^UTION  AND  XAnfTBTAMCB 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  pro- 
vides $72,000,000.  ^^ch  Is  $884,000  below 
the  budget  estimate  and  $2,000,000  idxyve 
the  amount  allowed  by  ttie  House. 

LOAN  PBOOBAIC 

The  bill  provides  $10,795,000.  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  Hooae  and 
$820,000  above  tiie  budget  estimate.  Tlie 
amount  allowed  provides  $600,000  for 
two  new  loans:  and  f400,000  for  in- 
creased amounts  on  two  loans;  and  a 
reduction  of  $180,000  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  (me  loan  where  the  repayment 
was  not  approved  by  the  irrigatlco 
district. 


ADKIN1BTBATIVB 

TbB  committee  has  recommended  $16,- 
525,000  ^^ch  is  the  budget  estimate  and 
the  amount  allowed  Inr  the  House. 

4T.*inr»    POWB    AOKINIRBAnMI 
OBNXBAL    mVUHOATtONa 

The  bill  provides  $500,000.  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House  and  $118,000  betow 
the  budget  estimate. 

ORBATION    AMD    KAZNlSNAMtB 

Tlie  oommittee  aivroved  the  House 
allowance  of  $467,000,  wl^cfa  is  the  same 
as  tiie  budget  estimate. 


BONNXVILLa    POW^    ADMIN  MIBATIOIT 
OONSntlTCRTOir 

The  committee  recommendation  ii 
$91,630,000  which  is  $2,370,000  below  the 
budget  and  $1,630,000  above  the  Hbuse 

allowance. . 

OPBL&TION    AND    ICAINTBNANCB 

ThB  bill  provides  ttie  f  uU  budget  esti- 
mate of  $27,825,000,  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  House. 

■OUTHXASmN    POWB    ADMiNISlBATlON 
OP^IATION    AND    MAINTKNANCB 

■me  committee  concurred  in  the  House 
allowance  of  $870,000,  whldi  Is  $38,000 
below  the  budget  estimate. 

flOUlHWmTUUf    POWZB    ADlHNmVATION 
CONBTKTTCTION 

The  bin  provides  $1,050,000,  the 
amoimt  allowed  by  the  House  and  $841,- 
000  below  the  budget  estimate  of 
$1391.000. 

OP^lATION    AND    XAINTXNANCB 

The  oomnoittee  recommends  $5,000,000, 
which  is  $500,000  over  the  amount  al- 
lowed by  tiie  House  and  $513,000  bekm 
the  budget  estimate. 

OPPICB    OP    THX    saCBZTABT 


nNDXBOBOUND  XLBCimlC  POWXB  TBANB 
BBSBABCB 

Tbe  committee  recommends  the  fuQ 
budget  estimate  of  $1,000,000  which  la 
$250,000  above  the  amoimt  allowed  by 
the  Houee. 
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The  committee  recommends  $1,1 13,000. 
the  budget  estimate  and  the  amount  al' 
lowed  by  the  House. 

APPM.ACHXAX  BBOIOITAX,  MVKbOnCBIT  FBOOBUICS 

The  committee  recommends  $302,000.- 
000  which  is  $20,000,000  above  the  budget 
estimate  and  Uie  amount  allowed  by  the 
House. 

The  Senate  ^pcrease  includes  $10,000.- 
000  for  the  health  demonstratioQ  pro- 
gram; $5,000,000  for  vocational  educa- 
tional facilities:  and  $5,000,000  for  the 
supplemental  grant  program. 

DZLAWAKK   UVKH   BASIN    COMMT8SIOW 

The  bill  provides  the  budget  estimate 
of  $64,000. 

OOHTSIBUTION  TO  THX  Dn.AWABK  UVXB  BASIH 
COMKISUOIT 

The  committee  approved  the  budget 
estimate  of  $179,000. 

FOBBAI.    POWn    COMMiaBION 
**ti*»ll«    AMD    XXFKNSaB 

The  committee  recommends  $22,200,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expense.  This  is  the 
amotmt  allowed  by  the  House  and  is 
$382,000  bdow  the  budget  estimate. 

XMrsKSTAn  comcisaioii  on  thx  potomac 


The  bill  provides  the  budget  estimate 
of  $20,000. 

NATIONAL  WATBt  COlUnSSION 

The  committee  recommends  $1,200,000, 
which  is  the  budget  estimate  and  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House. 

TBNNiaqB  VALLXT  AtrrROKtrr 

The  committee  recommends  $67,650,- 
000,  which  Is  $11,050,000  above  the  budget 
and  $2,700,000  above  the  House.  The 
committee  recommended  an  additional 
$1,000,000  of  direct  appropriations  for 
the  fertilizer  introductlosi  program,  and 
$1,700,000  for  the  Mills  River  Reservoir 
Unit  of  the  Upper  French  Broad  project. 

WATKS  KXSOUSCKS  COUMCIL 

The  committee  recommends  $5,960,000, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  House  allow- 
ance and  $500,000  above  the  budget.  The 
net  increase  of  $500,000  provides  an  addi- 
tional $500,000  for  title  m  grants  to 
States  for  strengthening  the  States' 
water  resources  staffs.  This  miaintains 
the  same  level  of  funding  available  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  These  fimds  are  allo- 
cated to  States  OD.  a  50-percent  matching 
basis.  ;rhe  committee  recommendation 
includes  a  decrease  of  $100,000  for  the 
Upper  Afisslsslppl  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion due  to  imobllgated  balance  available 
from  fiscal  year  1971  resulting  from  a 
delay  in  organizing  the  Commission. 
svaquzHANNA  Bivm  basin  commission 

WAT.ABTM  AND  KXPKWSKS 

On  the  House  floor  an  amendment 
was  adopted  which  provided  $50,000  for 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  UJ9. 
member  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission,  and  $75,000  for  payment  of 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Com- 
ml8si<»i.  The  Senate  c6mmittee  recom- 
mends the  amount  allowed  by  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 


Mr.  8TENNI8.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  be  glad  to  an- 
swers questions,  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability,  on  any  iten  in  the  bill  that  any 
Senator  wishes  to  inquire  aboirt. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  the  usual 
request  before  proceeding  f urtber.  I  make 
the  usual  unanimous  consent  request 
that  the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, provided  that  no  point  of  order 
shall  have  been  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  agreement  thereto. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  at  tbe  beginning  of  line  19, 
strUe  out  "$1,028,000,000"  and  Insert 
"•1,962,600,000". 

On  page  4,  line  4,  after  the  word  "aircraft", 
strike  out  "$344,000,000"  and  insert  "$346,- 
000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  23,  after  the  word  "con- 
struction", strike  out  "$49364,000"  and 
insert  "$61,874,000". 

On  page  6,  line  16,  after  the  word  "con- 
struction", strike  out  "$889,068,000"  and 
insert  "$936,403,000". 

On  page  7,  line  16,  after  "(33  U.S.C.  702a, 
702g-l)",  strike  out  "$80,966,000"  and  insert 
-$91,601,000". 

On  page  8,  line  13,  after  tbe  word  "haviga- 
tion".  strike  out  "$376,000,000"  and  insert 
■$390,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  26,  after  tbe  word  "investi- 
gations", strike  out  "$28,900,000"  and  insert 
"$20,138,000". 

On  page  10,  line  20,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$21,076,000"  and  insert 
"$22,660,000". 

On  page  11,  line  12,  after  tbe  word  "ex- 
pended", smke  out  "$208,846,000"  and  insert 
"$206,966,000";  and.  on  page  12,  line  14.  after 
tbe  word  "contract",  insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $48,000 
of  tbe  amount  herein  appropriated  shall  be 
available  for  repairs  on  Mann  Dam  on  the 
Heart  Alver  in  North  Dakota,  which  shall  be 
repaid  in  full  under  conditions  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior." 

On  page  12,  line  22.  after  tbe  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$20,689,000"  and  insert 
"$21,219,000";  and,  in  line  23,  after  the  word 
"which",  strike  out  "$19,984,000"  and  Insert 
"$20317,000". 

On  page  13,  Une  23,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$70,000,000"  and  insert  "$72,000.- 
000". 

On  page  19,  at  tbe  beginning  of  line  11. 
strike  out  "$90,000,000"  and  insert  "$91,630.- 
000". 

On  page  21,  line  3,  after  tbe  word  "only", 
strike  out  "$4,600,000"  and  insert  "$6,000.- 
000". 

On  page  21,  Une  8,  after  the  word  "trans- 
mission", strike  out  "$750,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,000,000". 

On  page  23,  line  10.  after  tbe  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$282,000,000"  and  insert 
"$302,000,000". 

On  page  25,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7, 
strike  out  "$64,960,000"  and  insert  "$67,650,- 
000". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  following  amendment  in  order  to  cor- 
rect a  technical  error  in  the  printing  of 
the  bill. 

On  ptige  2,  line  9,  strike  the  amount 
"$1,962,500,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
<rf  the  amount  "$1,962,520,000".  There  is 
a  $20,000  correction. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendmoit. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows :  It  is  proposed  atx 
page  2.  line  19,  to  strike  the  amoimt 
"$1,962,500,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  amount  "$1,962,520,000". 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  ST^BNNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Tbe  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  on  the  amendment  having  been 
yl^ded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd  my- 
srif  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  frcxn  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriations  bill  we  are 
considering  today  has  been  the  subject 
of  longer,  more  detailed  hearings,  and 
more  thoughtful  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration, than  most  of  the  many  ap- 
propriations bills  I  have  ever  dealt  with. 

This  bill  represents  an  increase  of 
$98,932,000  over  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  request,  and  $138,704,000  over  the 
House  bill.  This  is  a  very  small  increase 
in  a  biU  of  more  than  $4.6  billion. 

Tliere  ts  every  justification  for  this 
small  increase.  In  fact,  with  the  serious 
imemployment  situation  we  have,  much 
larger  appropriations  for  public  works 
projects,  of  these  kinds,  could  be  justi- 
fied. The  Congress  has  been  considering 
two  different  versions  of  legislation, 
which  would  provide  $1  billion  or  more 
a  year  for  jobs,  to  help  relieve  the  unem- 
ployment situation.  There  is  need  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  the  unemployed,  and  some 
legislation  of  this  kind  is  justified. 

This  job  problem  can  be  dealt  with  far 
better,  however,  by  Increasing  funds  for 
much  needed  public  works  projects  of 
all  kinds — ^particularly  flood  control  and 
irrigation  and  navigation — than  spend- 
ing $1  billion  or  more  for  jobs,  most  of 
which  would  not  be  wealth  producing. 

Flood  control  projects  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  preventing  disastrous  floods 
in  the  future,  and  the  destruction  of 
homes,  businesses,  employment,  and 
opportunity. 

The  money  appropriated  to  improve 
navigation  on  our  rivers  and  harbors 
throughout  the  United  States  is  wealth 
creating.  This  makes  for  more  economic 
transportation,  and  a  more  viable  econ- 
omy. 

The  money  spent  for  necessary  and 
good  irrigation  projects,  not  only  pro- 
vides many  good  jobs,  but  adds  to  the 
wealth,  and  future  growth  of  the  Nation. 

Certainly  funds  are  necessary  to 
carry  on  our  atomic  energy  program. 
The  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  power  are 
almost  limitless.  Our  severe  unemploy- 
ment problem  has  had  even  scientists  of 
great  ability,  as  well  as  our  recent  col- 
lege graduates,  looking  for  work.  They 
could  hardly  be  better  employed  than,  in 
building  for  the  future,  by  finding  new 
uses  in  the  application  of  nuclear  power. 
In  many  areas  of  the  United  States,  nu- 
clear power  may  be  the  only — end  prob- 
ably the  best — soluticm  to  the  already 
severe  electrical  energy  shortage. 
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I  cannot  help  but  feel  strongly,  that 
good  judgment  and  sound  fiscal  policy 
dictates  that  these  kinds  of  programs, 
can  wisely  be  expanded  in  this  period 
of  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Pid3llc  Works,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Stennis,  for 
the  careful  and  prudent  consideration 
he  has  given  this  bill.  He  has  carried  a 
very  heavy  load  in  this  session.  I  also 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations,  my 
friend  from  Louisiana,  who  for  many 
years  has  done  an  outstanding  job,  in 
the  handling  of  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations bill,  and  who  h€Ml  a  major 
part,  in  formulating  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  have  only  the 
highest  commendation  for  Kenneth 
Bousquet,  the  able  staff  member  han- 
dling this  bill.  No  staff  member  in  my 
time  has  worked  harder,  and  used  better 
Judgment  than  he. 

Too,  I  want  to  commend  Ouy  McCon- 
nell  and  Ed  King  for  the  very  helpful 
role  they  had  in  putting  this  bill  to- 
gether. 

APPALACHIAN  FSOCSAMS  PBOVIDKO  WITH   NEEDED 
rCNDING IMPOBTANT      PBOJECTS       INCLT7DKD 

roa  WKBT  vnaiMiA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee Chairman  (Mr.  Ellxndxr)  for  bring- 
ing this  vital  appropriations  measure 
to  the  Senate  for  consideration.  I  par- 
ticularly congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  for  his  dili- 
gent and  thorough  efforts  in  formulat- 
ing a  fair  and  equitable  measure.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  an  ex-offlcio  member  of  the  sub- 
committee during  consideration  of  pub- 
Uc  works  Items.  So  I  know  personally  of 
the  extensive  work  which  has  been  done 
on  this  measure.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  had  the  complete  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  members  of 
his  subcommittee  in  finalizing  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  comment  briefly  on 
some  of  the  provisions  of  this  measure 
which  are  of  particular  Interest  to  me. 
It  is  gratifying  that  the  bill  contains 
$302  million  for  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  program,  $175  mil- 
lion of  which  is  dedicated  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  developmental  highway 
program.  And  $127  million  will  be  uti- 
lized for  the  nonhlghway  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  This  latter  figure  reijre- 
sents  a  $20  million  increase  over  the 
budget  estimate  and  the  House  approved 
bill.  These  additional  funds  will  bring 
the  Appalachian  appropriations  to  the 
level  allocated  In  fiscal  year  1971.  The 
budget  request  for  Appalachla  was  bEised 
on  authorization  legislation  proposed  by 
the  administration  which  would  have 
permitted  the  program  to  continue  un- 
til such  time  as  the  Congress  acted  on 
revenue  sharing.  The  underlying  as- 
sumption of  the  administration  was  that 
the  proposed  decrease  in  Appalachian 
moneys  would  be  compensated  by  an  in- 
jection of  rural  revenue  sharing. 

As  Senators  know,  that  assumption  Is 
not  valid  today,  with  no  action  having 


been  taken  on  revenue  sharing  and  with 
a  4-year  extension  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  on  the  way 
to  the  President  for  signature — aiKl  there 
is  every  Indication  that  the  President  will 
sign  this  vital  measure.  In  view  of  these 
circumstances,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, at  the  urging  of  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopkk) 
and  me,  approved  the  additional  $20  mil- 
lion. We  are  hopeful  that  in  conference 
the  House  ocmf erees  will  accept  this  full 
amoimt. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  encouraged  also 
that  the  pending  measure  contains  sub- 
stantial funding  for  construction,  irian- 
ning,  and  study  of  a  number  of  critical 
water  resources  projects  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Our  State  with  its  mountainous 
terrain  and  large  number  of  streams  smd 
rivers  has  critical  flooding  problems  in 
many  areas.  While  some  persons  may 
wronsly  use  the  term  "pork  barrel,"  I 
know  how  very  important  flood  control 
and  water  resources  can  be  for  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property,  and  stimulation 
of  economic  develo(«nent. 

In  this  regard,  the  appropriations  bill 
provides  $1,295  million  for  continued 
construction  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$1,295  million  for  Beach  Pork  Lake  in 
Wayne  and  Cabell  Ctoimtles:  $3,515  mil- 
lion for  E^t  Lynn  Lake  in  Wayne  Coun- 
ty; and  $17.85  million  for  R.  D.  Bailey 
Lake  in  Wyoming  County.  Also  Included 
in  tbe  measure  is  ouistruction  money  for 
Stonewall  Jackson  Lake  in  Lewis  County, 
$3.35  million:  Bumsvllle  Lake  in  Brax- 
ton County,  $880,000;  and  precon- 
structlcHi  planning  funds  for  West  Folic 
Lake  in  Calhoun  and  Wirt  Counties 
$135,000;  Coal  River  in  Boone,  Raleigh, 
Logan,  and  Kanawha  Coimties,  $75,000; 
and  land  acquisition  funds  for  Rowles- 
burg  Lake  in  Preston  County,  $650,000. 
Additionally,  there  is  funding  of  pre- 
liminary studies  of  several  vital  water 
resources  projects  Included  in  the  gen- 
eral investigations  provisions 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  its  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee for  increasing  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  Long  Island  >  Sound  study 
now  being  conducted  by  the  New  Eng- 
land River  Basins  Commission  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Federal  Water  Resources 
Council.  The  $1,000,000  approved  by  the 
Committee  is  a  small  amount  compared 
to  the  many  vast  projects  included  in  this 
bill,  but  this  money  will  allow  us  to  take 
a  major  step  toward  preserving  one  of 
America's  greatest  natural  resources. 
Long  Island  Sound.  The  committee's  de- 
cision, if  enacted  into  law,  will  mean  that 
the  River  Basins  Commission  can  com- 
plete its  prellminaxy  studies  smd  begin 
to  formulate  a  comprehensive  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  sound. 

Long  Island  Sound  occupies  a  unique 
place  in  American  life.  Its  protected  wa- 
ters provide  a  h{uix>r  for  sailors  and  a 
harvest  for  fisherm^.  It  is  the  home  of 
iimumen^le  species  of  fin  and  shell  fish 


and  a  way  station  for  oUgrating  birds. 
Above  all.  the  sound  plays  a  central 
role  in  the  lives  of  the  11  million  citi- 
zens of  three  States — Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  York — ^who  Uve  with- 
in 15  miles  of  the  shore. 

Ironically,  the  very  imiqueness  of  the 
sound  has  contributed  to  its  deteriora- 
tion. Because  of  the  sound's  proximity 
to  urban  centers,  real  estate  and  com- 
mercial develc^jers  have  hacked  away  at 
the  land.  Because  the  sound  contains 
many  Important  harbors,  it  is  criss- 
crossed with  tankers  and  freighters 
which  have  carelessly  dumped  their 
wastes  into  the  once  clean  waters.  As 
with  so  many  of  our  great  natural  re- 
sources, the  sound  has  been  the  victim 
of  man's  avarice  and  carelessness.  More 
importantly,  the  soimd  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  bureaucratic  inaction. 

The  three  States  which  border  the 
sound  have  never  gotten  together  to 
even  discuss  the  area's  future,  let  alone 
take  any  action.  In  Washington,  no  less 
than  18  agencies  and  departments  have 
authority  over  activities  on  the  sound 
and  adjacent  shoreline.  Even  now  the 
people  recognize  the  threats  to  the 
sound,  intergovernmental  rivalry  has 
stymied  serious  attempts  to  prevent  its 
becoming  another  Lake  Erie. 

Last  year  my  Govenunmt  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion and  Oovemment  Research  held  3  ~ 
days  of  hearings  on  the  future  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  people  the  subcommit- 
tee heard,  from  marine  biologists  to 
housewives,  expressed  with  great  emo- 
tion their  deep  concern  for  the  sound's 
future.  They  told  tUwut  how  the  shell 
fish  are  dyliig  off  or  are  too  riddled  with 
oil  and  sewage  to  be  edible,  about  the 
marshlands  and  the  commercial  en- 
croachments upon  them,  about  the  in- 
dustrial and  human  waste  that  pollutes 
the  waters  of  the  sound  so  that  swim- 
ming and  boating  can  be  a  hazard  to 
health,  about  the  tankers  that  dump  oil 
by  the  ton,  and  about  the  Long  Island 
Sound  they  remember  as  children  and 
the  shoreline  they  do  not  even  want  their 
children  to  go  near. 

More  than  anything  else,  howevw,  they 
conveyed  a  real  cynicism  about  their 
Government's  wUlingness  or  capacity  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

On  the  pollution  front,  the  Federal 
Government  needs  to  get  itself  together. 
Federal  Eigencles  must  coordinate  their 
programs.  A  commitment  must  be  made 
to  preserve  and  protect  and  properly  de- 
velop Long  Island  Soimd — and  then  all 
Federal  agencies  Involved  must  live  up 
to  that  commitment. 

Judging  by  the  confiicting  actions  and 
programs  of  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies, the  U.S.  Government  seems  con- 
fused, at  loose  ends,  and  incapable  of 
helping  to  solve  the  pollution  and  de- 
velopment problems  of  the  sound. 

Three  recent  events  have  dramatically 
illustrated  the  dangers  facing  the  soimd 
and  demonstrated  the  need  for  coordi- 
nated and  rational  protection  and  devel-     ^ 
opment. 

On  June  4. 1  learned  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  was  awarding  a 
$390,000  contract  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  building  an  offshore  airport  in 
the  sound  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is 
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almost  impossible  to  comprehend  wh»t 
the  effect  would  be  of  such  a  project  on 
the  sound's  fragile  environment.  Not 
only  would  »w<iHnn«  of  tons  of  landlUl 
and  concrete  be  poured  into  the  water, 
but  bridires  and  road  systems  would  have 
to  be  built  to  serve  the  airport. 

I  objected  to  the  study  as  it  affected 
the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  and 
urged  the  PAA  to  alter  the  project  to  ex- 
amine only  the  feasibility  of  a  Jetport  In 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  took  the  FAA 
nearly  1  month  to  review  its  reasons  for 
sponsoring  the  study  and  to  then  advise 
me  HbaX  it  would  not  change  the  ground 
rules  to  exclude  the  soimd. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcokd  at  this  point  the 
exchange  of  correspondence  in  this  mat- 
ter between  the  FAA  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcots,  as  follows: 

Jtnra  4,  1971. 
Hon.  JoRM  B.  BBArrwm. 
Adminiatratar,  Federal  Aviation  Adminittra- 
tion,  Waahington,  D.O. 

Dkab  it*..  SBAvm:  I  undenUod  that  oon- 
■Idaratlon  la  being  glTen  to  providing  ap- 
proximately ISOO^OOO  for  a  sttidy  of  an  Air- 
port to  be  buUt  In  tlie  Long  Island  Sound. 
As  you  may  know.  I  have  been  oanceroed  for 
some  time  about  development  of  the  Sound 
and  the  New  Kngland  River  Baslna  Conunls- 
alon  1<  presently  undertaking  a  three-year 
study  of  the  future  of  the  Sound. 

In  light  of  the  activities  of  the  New  Kng- 
land River  Basin  Commission.  I  would  ap- 
preciate a  full  report  of  the  atatiis  of  any 
proposed  study  or  development  of  an  airport 
In  the  Ixmg  Island  Sound. 
Slnoarely, 

An  RiBICOIT. 
DBTAanCZMT  or  'RUMSFOBTAnOIf , 

Fbdbuu.  Aviation  Apum  rnnjaioH , 

WoMhtnifton,  D.O..  June  24, 1971. 
Hon.  AsiAHAic  A  RmoovT. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sbmatok  Ribicoit:  This  responds  to 
your  request  for  Information  on  the  status 
of  the  offahore  airport  study  proposed  for 
the  New  York  area. 

*!%«  New  York  Offahcre  Jetport  Study 
project  Is  being  undertaken  to  determine  the 
technical,  sodal  and  economic  fsaalblUty  of 
an  offsbore  airport  to  serve  the  metrt^KdMan 
New  York  area.  The  objective  Is  to  alleviate 
air  traffic  congestion  in  that  area  and  «t  the 
same  time  exi^ore  ways  and  means  of  Im- 
provlng  the  quality  of  the  local  envlronmenit. 

Site  considerations  are  not  /ottiUti^  to 
Loog  Island  Sound.  An  potentlaUy  feasible 
locations  will  be  considered  both  In  Long 
Island  Soimd  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  south 
ot  Long  Island,  leading  to  reocwunendatlons 
for  a  preferred  site  based  on  oonolualona 
derived  from  the  study. 

We  are  just  now  completing  negotiations 
With  tixe  archtteot/englneer  firm  of  SajdUer, 
Lsmer,  Schlndler  KnvlroDettcs  Division  of 
Utton  Industoles.  New  York  for  a  $800,000 
contract  to  perform  the  work  of  potential 
site  evaluation  and  airport  conceptual  design. 
No  actual  airport  development  Is  authorised. 
If  results  of  the  study  should  eventually 
lead  to  development  of  an  airport,  we  are 
certain  the  aiithorltlea  In  charge  would  co- 
ordinate the  iKoJeot  with  all  interssted 
parties. 

Every  measure  will  be  taken  diirlng  tM« 
study  to  assure  utnooet  compatibility  m  air- 
port/urban environment  relatione  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  natural  environment.  We  will 
be  glad  to  ke^  you  advised  of  our  progrsas. 
Sincerely. 

K.M.8ifRR, 
Acting  AdvUniatrator. 


Jmn  38.  1971. 
Mr.  K.  IC  Skztr, 

Acting  Adminiatrator,  Federal  Aviation  Ad~ 
miniatration.  Department  of  Tranapor- 
tation,  Waahington,  D.O. 

DxAS  Ms.  Skrh:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  dated  June  34  regarding  negotiations 
you  were  completing  for  a  study  of  an  off- 
shore airport  for  the  New  York.  MetrapoUten 
Area.  My  office  wa«  Informed  before  your 
letter  arrived  that  the  contract  for  1880,000 
had  been  awarded.  I  noted  with  parUouIar 
Interest  the  fact  that  the  study  will  ex- 
amine the  feasibility  of  an  airport  In  Long 
Island  Sound  as  well  as  In  the  Atlantto  off 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  aihare. 

I  appreciate  joar  thoughtfulness  In  keep- 
ing me  advised  of  your  aotlons  in  this  mat- 
ter. Hbwever,  I  want  to  urge  that  the  oon- 
traot  with  Saphler,  Lemer,  Schlndler  Envl- 
ronetlcs  be  revised  and  that  this  flim  be 
Instructed  to  study  the  feaolbtllty  of  an  off- 
Aon  airport  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  only — 
and  not  In  Umg  Island  Sound. 

I  see  absolutely  no  reason  why  valxiaMe 
federal  dollars  Should  be  spent  to  Investi- 
gate the  feasibility  of  a  project  which  la, 
on  the  fsoe  of  It,  lUifeadble,  imdeslzable  and 
disastrous  for  the  already  suffering  ecology 
of  Uong  Island  Soxind. 

To  examine  the  feasibility  of  a  Jetport  on 
the  Sound  Is  oomparable  to  ^wnsorlng  a 
study  Into  the  feasibility  of  creating  new 
ways  to  pollute  our  environment.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  plan  for  a  contingency  that  we 
know  Is  unaooeptable. 

I  am  sending  to  you  V<4imiea  I,  n,  and  ni 
of  hesrln^  I  conducted  last  year  In  New 
London  and  Norwalk,  Connecticut  and  Kings 
Point,  New  York.  The  people  who  live  along 
the  Sound  oame  forward  and  testified  be- 
fore my  Senate  Suboommlttee  on  XzecutlTe 
Reorganisation  and  Government  Reeeardi. 
They  q>oke,  ftequenUy  with  deep  emotion, 
about  the  ptrilutlon  problems  that  threaten 
Long  Island  Sound.  Theee  hearings  reflect 
the  intensity  with  which  the  people  who  live 
along  the  Sound  oare  about  the  growing 
pollution  of  this  great  natural  reeouroe. 

We  dont  want  a  new  pcdlutant  In  the 
Sound.  No  purpoee  Is  to  be  served  by  i^an- 
nlng  for  It. 

Sincerely, 

Asa  RmooiT. 

DKPAKTMXNT  of  TSAIfSFOBTATIOlf. 

FkDSBAL  Aviation  ADicnfisiBATiON, 

Waahington,  D.C,  Julg  22. 1971. 

Hon.    AaSAKAK   A.  RiBZCOFF, 

VS.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Sknatok  Rmcorr:  This  response  to 
your  letter  of  38  Jime  requesting  alteration 
of  otir  contract  with  8i4>hler,  Lemer, 
Schlndler  EnvlroneUcs  to  exclude  from  the 
offshore  airport  study  any  oonslderatlao 
of  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  New  York  Offdiore  Jetport  Study 
project  covered  by  that  contract  Is  a  re- 
search and  engineering  study  effort  to  ex- 
plore the  feasibility  of  using  oltShoie  loca- 
tions to  serve  future  aviation  requirements 
of  large  metropolitan  areas,  baaed  on  tech- 
nical, social,  ecological  and  economic  consld- 
eratlons.  The  requirement  for  this  study  was 
generated  as  a  result  of  our  oonoam  that  the 
scarcity  of  available  land  coupled  with 
environmental  and  ecological  pressures  from 
within  such  areas  are  seriously  constraining 
the  establishment  of  needed  new  airports. 

The  New  York  metropolitan  area  was  se- 
lected as  a  locale  for  the  study  as  it  rep- 
resents a  very  striking  example  of  such  a 
attuaUoii.  Please  bear  In  mind,  however,  that 
the  data  resulting  from  this  study  would  be 
I4>pllcable  to  other  locaUtles.  To  exclude  from 
the  study  any  consideration  of  Long  island 
Sound  would  ahort-<diange  the  value  of  the 
findings,  since  the  data  accumulated  would 
be  less  than  totally  oomprehenslve. 

A  recent  news  article  reported  that  this 
study  Is  being  made  to  locate  an  airport  In 


Long  Island  Soimd.  This  la  definitely  not 
the  case.  No  actual  airport  development  is 
authorised  under  this  study  project.  Any 
future  decision  leading  to  an  actual  stts 
selection  will  be  made  Independent  of  this 
study.  To  achieve  our  objective  of  ooUeot- 
Ing  and  analysing  date  from  the  viewpoint 
of  airport  feaslbiuty,  therefore,  we  feel  at 
this  time  that  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
tract shoiuld  not  be  altered. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  we  will 
be  glad  to  discuss  them  with  you. 
Sincerely. 

K.  M.  Smith, 
Deputy  AAmtniatrator. 

JULT  36,  1971. 
Mr.  K.  M.  SmrH, 

Deputy  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation,  Washington.  D.O. 

DBAS  Ma.  Bmitb  :  I  have  your  JiUy  33  letter. 
I  am  dta^polnted  that  the  FAA  is  going 
ahead  with  the  study  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  b\illdlng  an  offshore  airport  in  Long 
Island  Sound. 

I  would  urge  that  all  future  actions  taken 
by  the  FAA  regarding  the  poaslbUlty  of  an 
airport  In  the  Sound  be  preceded  by  public 
hearings  at  which  time  Interested  citizens 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  make  their 
feelings  known  on  this  project.  The  manner 
In  which  the  current  study  contract  was 
awarded  has  foreclosed  full  public  disclosure 
and  discussion.  When  this  feaslbUity  study  Is 
completed,  I  trust  that  it  wUl  be  made  public. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  understand  your  logic 
when  you  say  the  on-going  study  of  the 
Sovmd  as  a  possible  future  site  for  an  airport 
is  not  related,  and  will  not  be  related,  to  any 
proposal  to  actiuOly  buUd  an  airport  there. 
The  study  U  of  the  feaslbUity  for  btilldlng 
an  airport.  One  would  assume  that  if  an 
airport  Is  feasible,  the  next  move  would  be 
to  build  it. 

Your  letter  maintains  that  the  results  of 
the  present  study  would  be  I4>pllcable  to 
other  locaUtles.  If  that  Is  the  case,  why  not 
conduct  the  study  elsewhere?  Ecological  con- 
siderations In  Long  Island  Sound  are  unique 
to  the  Sound.  If  the  FAA  wants  to  examine 
the  feasibility  of  a  new  airport  In  San  Fran- 
dsco  Bay,  for  example,  the  logical  place  for 
the  feasibility  study  Is  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Finally,  I  woiild  very  much  appreciate  your 
sending  me  a  copy  of  the  actual  contract 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  FAA  and 
Si^ihier.  Lemer  Schlndler  Environetics.  I 
would  also  like  from  you  a  brief  history  of 
this  organization  and  any  information  you 
may  have  Indicating  that  the  firm's  parent 
corporation,  Lttton  Industries,  has  already 
endorsed  the  concept  of  an  offshore  Jetport 
In  Long  Island  Sound. 
Sincerely, 

Aas  RiBicorr. 

lifr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  then  on 
July  2. 1  learned  of  a  mysterious  drilling 
operation  in  Long  Island  Soimd  off  the 
Ouilford,  Conn.,  shore. 

I  asked  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
review  the  project  and  to  call  a  halt  to  it 
until  it  was  certain  that  the  drining 
would  not  cause  ecological  damage  to 
the  soimd.  The  day  has  long  since  passed 
when  tiny  commercial  venture  can  simply 
go  out  into  these  waters  and  start  drill- 
ing without  first  explaining  what  the 
purpose  of  the  project  is — and  without 
first  having  the  apiHx>VBl  of  a  duly-au- 
thorized public  body.  Anyway,  I  still  have 
not  heard  back  f  rran  the  Engineers  as  to 
Just  what  the  project  is  about,  although  I 
have  been  assured  the  agency  is  working 
on  it.  Meanwhile,  the  drilling  goes  on.  By 
the  time  we  find  out  what  the  drilling  is 
for — and  what  impact  it  is  having  cm  the 
environment — the  work  may  be  com- 
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pleted  and  the  impact  may  have  been 
made. 

In  addition,  throughout  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  wbSLe  the  drilling  continuBd 
and  was  the  subject  of  considerable  In- 
terest to  persons  in  the  Ouilford  area, 
various  stories  circulated  as  to  what  the 
project  was  about. 

The  firm  doing  the  drilling,  the  Ray- 
mond International  Construction  Go., 
first  announced  the  purpose  was  to  de- 
termine if  sand  dredged  from  the  ocean 
bottom  could  be  used  in  a  road-build- 
ing project.  Later  the  Rajrmond  Inter- 
national Construction  Co.  Issued  a  sec- 
ond statement,  saying  it  was  not  sand 
that  interested  them  but  the  possibility 
of  building  a  natural  gas  terminal  off 
the  Ouilford  shoreline. 

One  newspaper  account  said  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  New  London  Station,  had 
given  the  company  a  permit  to  conduct 
the  drilling.  But  the  Coast  Guard  here  in 
Washington  advised  my  office  that  the 
Coast  Guard  did  not  have  the  authority 
to  issue  a  permit  giving  approval  to  a 
project  of  such  magnitude. 

Somehow  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation got  into  the  act  as  certain  of- 
ficials of  that  agency  gave  statements 
about  the  drilling. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  Waltham,  Mass., 
office  of  the  Army  Corps  of  E^nglneers 
came  word,  according  to  a  newspaper 
accoimt,  that  they  did  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  involve  themselves  in  this  is- 
sue— ^that,  in  effect,  my  going  to  the 
Army  corps  for  help  in  this  matter  was 
a  futile  effort. 

In  short,  nobody  knew — and  nobody 
knows — ^for  sure  Just  what  the  drlUing 
is  all  about,  except  the  Raymond  Int^- 
national  Construction  Co.,  and  they  have 
not  been  obliged  to  present  to  any  Fed- 
eral authority  their  reasons  for  the  drill- 
ing project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time  my 
correspondence  with  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  vturious  newspE^ier  arti- 
cles about  the  drilling  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  f<^ow8: 

JULT  8,  1871. 
Lt.  Oen.  Fkxdekick  J.  Claskx, 
Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Qkncbal  Cuuikk:  The  Raymond  Con- 
struction Company  Is  conducting  explora- 
tory drilling  operations  In  Long  Island 
Sound  off  the  Ouilford  shoreline  near  Faulk- 
ner's Island.  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
Waltham,  Massachusertte  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers that  no  permit  is  required  to  conduct 
drilling  operations  In  the  Soimd — and  that 
prior  approval  from  the  Corps  Is  required 
only  when  a  firm  plans  to  begin  actual  con- 
struction. 

I  think  prior  approval  should  be  required 
by  the  law  and  I  would  like  your  recom- 
mendation as  to  how  the  present  statute 
should  be  amended.  Drilling  operations  most 
asurredly  do  affect  the  ecology  of  Long  Is- 
land Sound  and  before  any  company  ini- 
tiates such  activity  prior  apiHTOval  should 
be  received  from  the  Corps. 

In  the  meantime,  I  recommend  thiat  yon 
direct  the  Raymond  Construction  Company 
to  stop  drilling  (^>eratlon8  until  Corps  per- 
sonnel have  had  the  opportunity  to  examine 
these  operations  and  determine  their  Impact 
on  the  Sound. 


The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  we 
can  allow  private  groups  to  drill  Into  the 
floor  of  Long  Uand  Sound  without  flnt  ex- 
plaining to  a  duly-authorised  public  body — 
In  this  Instance,  the  Army  engineers — ^the 
exact  nature  of  their  propoeed  project  and 
what  they  hope  to  achieve.  Then  the  Corps 
shoiUd  decide  whether  or  not  the  drilling  Is 
aoo^teble. 

In  addition,  I  would  also  appreciate  your 
providing  me  a  list  of  other  drilling  c^>era- 
tlons  being  conducted  In  the  Sound.  Theee 
likewise  should  be  halted  \intU  they  are  re- 
viewed by  the  Army  engineers. 

I  am  irieased  that  since  my  Senate  sub- 
committee hearings  last  eununer  on  the 
poUution  problems  of  the  Sound  the  Anny 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  pubUc  agendes 
have  Joined  with  renewed  enthusiasm  In  (he 
piirsult  of  the  goal  we  aU  share,  preserving 
and  protecting  Long  Island  Sound. 
Sincerely. 

Abb  Roxoorr. 

Dkpabtmxnt  or  thx  Abmt, 
Waahington.  D.C.,  July  14. 1971. 
Hon.  Abz  Rmcorr, 
U.S.  Senate.  Waahington,  D.O. 

Dkas  Sknatok  RiBicorr:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  recent  letter  regarding  exploratory 
djrUUng  being  oondiicted  In  Long  Island 
Sound  off  the  Ouilford  ah(»'eUne  near  Faulk- 
ner's Island. 

I  have  asked  the  New  England  Division 
Engineer  for  a  report  on  this  matter.  Upon 
receipt  of  his  report,  I  will  communicate 
with  you  further. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fbamcis  J.  Wax-tkr,  Jr., 
Lieutenant    Colonel,    Corps   of  Engi- 
neers. Aasiatant  Director  of  Civil 
Works  for  Central  Divisions. 

[ftom  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  BuUetln,  July  8, 

18711 

DanxiNO  in  Sound  Sktb  Ovt  Statb 

Spbcdiation 

OuiLTORi). — A  "mysterious"  drilling  opera- 
tion, currently  underway  offshore  from  this 
coastal  community,  eventually  may  turn  into 
the  latest  battlefled  for  conservationists  try- 
ing to  maintain  the  ecological  balance  of 
Long  Island  Sound. 

Local  residents  have  viewed  the  operations, 
being  conducted  by  Raymond  mtematlonal 
of  New  York,  for  several  days  and  there  Is 
much  speculation  as  to  the  reasons  for  It. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  said  the  engineering  survey 
Is  a  feasibility  study  "relative  to  a  proposal 
to  build  a  liquid  natural  gas  port  for  com- 
pression of  gas  to  liquid." 

VS.  Rep.  Robert  oialmo  (D-Conn.)  said 
Friday  there  are  Indications  that  a  natural 
gas  terminal  and  tanker  loading  port  may 
be  the  goal  of  the  drilling. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Congressman  Indi- 
cated there  was  no  firm  Information  to  bckck 
up  this  reasoning. 

Joseph  Perlano,  president  of  the  Baymoad 
Corporation,  said  the  drilling  Is  an  attempt 
to  locate  a  soiuoe  of  sand  to  be  used  to  offset 
erosion  of  the  Connecticut  shoreline. 

Meanwhile,  Associated  Press  is  claiming  an 
unidentified  spokesman  for  the  company  said 
the  project  involves  boring  test  holes  for  a 
shoreline  fllUng  project.  This  project  is  In 
conjunction,  reportedly,  with  a  gas  terminal 
and  loading  port  for  tankers  In  the  Sound. 

Connecticut  Public  Utilities  Commission 
spokesmen  said  they  heard  rumors  about  the 
drilling,  but  also  were  without  definite  In- 
formation. 

The  Cozmectlcut  Development  Commission 
apparently  has  talked  with  the  New  York 
firm  but  the  conferences  were  held  In  "con- 
fidence" according  to  CDC  Asslstent  Commis- 
sion Director  Charles  Hills. 


There  also  appears  to  be  some  speculatloa 
the  drillings  may  have'  to  do  with  a  recenUy 
announced  $890,000  study  grant  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aeronautics  Administration  (FAA)  to 
mvestigate  the  feasibility  of  a  Jetport  In  the 
Sound. 

i^proxlmately  $300,000  of  the  funds  have 
been  awarded  to  a  private  firm  to  study  the 
feasibility  problem  while  the  remaining 
$190,000  will  be  awarded  If  the  preliminary 
study  comes  up  with  some  positive  resulta. 

Reportedly,  the  preliminary  contract  wai 
awarded  last  week. 

.U.S.  Sen.  Abraham  A.  Rlbiooff  has  become 
Involved  In  the  controversy  by  questioning 
the  rights  of  the  Raymond  corporation  to 
disrupt  the  land  under  the  Sound. 

Fred  Asselln,  an  aide  to  Rlblcoff  said  Friday 
a  letter  has  been  sent  to  Lt.  Oen.  Frederick 
Clark,  CSilef  of  the  UJS.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers asking  the  Army  to  temporarily  stop 
the  operations. 

"What  right  does  anyone  have  for  drilling 
in  the  Sound,"  said  Asstiin. 

The  aide  said,  under  present  law,  anyone 
may  probe  the  ocean's  depths  and  only  re- 
ceive a  permit  when  they  are  ready  to  con- 
struct a  facility. 

Riblcoff's  letter  also  requested  a  list  of  other 
drilling  operations  along  the  nation's  coast- 
line. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  Waltham,  Mass.,  said  the  corps  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  engineering  operation. 

Conversely,  a  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard  in  New  London  said  the  New  York 
City  firm  was  issued  a  permit  to  conduct  the 
drilling  operation  in  the  vicinity  of  Faulk- 
ner's Island.  The  permit  allows  the  opera- 
tion to  continue  through  August  but  gives 
no  reasons  for  It. 

The  area  of  the  drilling  Is  one  of  the  few 
places  on  the  Sound  relatively  free  of  pollu- 
tion and  conservationists  have  been  fighting 
a  constent  war  for  the  past  few  years  against 
a  proposed  bridge,  that  would  span  the 
Sound  from  Long  Island  to  the  Connecticut 
shoreline,  as  well  as  the  proposed  ietpart. 

[From  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 
July  7,  1971] 

Habolt  tbx  Wat  to  "Savb  Oub  Soumd" 

Tbe  lag  between  mounting  public  Interest 
In  conservation  and  action  to  protect  the 
environment  shows  up  in  the  way  that  a 
drlUing  operation  being  conducted  in  Long 
Island  Sound  came  to  pass.  >*tiv<m»j  con- 
sideration is  accorded  the  movement  to  "save 
our  Sound"  In  the  procedure  that  allowed 
the  mystery-shrouded  project  four  miles  off 
Ouilford  near  Ooose  Island. 

Apparently,  all  it  required,  despite  possible 
serious  ecological  consequences,  to  under- 
take this  enterprise,  was  authorization  from 
the  Third  District  Coast  Ouard.  And  the 
Coast  Ouard  reported  It  had  granted  per- 
mission because  the  driUlng  company  had 
complied  with  navigation  regulations.  Bat 
it  Is  all  too  obvious  that  the  eventual  imjm^*. 
Involves  much  mor^  than  luivlgatlonal 
matters. 

Just  what  is  at  stake  here  Is  not  at  aU 
clear — owtalnly  not  to  the  pubUe,  whlcb 
hardly  has  been  briefed.  Fortunattiy,  some 
public  officials  have  scrounged  around  for. 
precioiu  facts  that  forcefnUy  Indicate  an 
explanation  and  action  Is  In  order. 

According  to  Information  received  by  the 
oflloe  of  Congressman  Robert  Olaimo,  the 
drilling  operatl<«  Is  being  carried  out  to 
determine  whether  a  natural  gas  terminal 
could  be  constructed.  But  a  ap<Aesman  for 
the  drilling  company,  Raymond  Interna- 
tional, claimed  the  operation  involved  test 
borings  tor  studying  the  quality  ot  the  sand 
for  a  shoreline  filling  project. 

One  would  expect  the  State  Public  Utilities 
Commission  to  be  aware  of  what  is  being 
contemplated — especially  If  It  Is  a  nattiral 
gas  terminal  plan — but  a  FUO  apokesman 
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r^mrted  be  had  no  detailed  Information 
about  It  and  bad  only  beard  nunors. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  la  suppoaed 
to  be  Tltally  concerned  wltb  tbe  ecology  of 
the  Sound  yet  It  seema  to  have  no  part  In 
the  decision  to  allow  tbe  drUllng  In  tbe  60- 
acre  area.  Thus,  Senator  RlMcoS,  who  has 
been  preeelng  tor  full  protection  of  Ute 
Sound,  baa  aaked  tbe  Corps  to  bait  tbe 
operations  untU  tbe  impact  on  tbe  Sound 
can  be  determined. 

Tbe  situation  strongly  suggests  that  either 
new  laws  are  Tirgently  needed  to  dlscloee  the 
existence  of  activity  that  might  affect  tbe 
public's  natural  resources  or  that  existing 
laws  be  strictly  enforced. 

(From    the   New   Haven    (Conn.)    Journal- 
Courier,  JvUy  7,  1971) 
SKUtcTMXN  Ask  To  Be  Kxpt  Up  To  Datk  On 

OOOSK  ISLAKO  DanxiNO 

(By  Mary  E.  CLeary) 

OxmxoBD. — ^The  Board  of  Selectmen  will 
write  to  U.S.  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  and  U.S. 
Rep.  Robert  Olalmo  and  ask  that  It  be  kept 
informed  of  the  preliminary  drilling  opera- 
tions off  Ooose  Island  now  taking  place  to 
determine  whether  a  natural  gas  terminal 
could  be  constructed  there. 

Tbe  board  was  concerned  that  It  bad  not 
been  Informed  of  the  drillings  undertaken 
by  a  subsidiary  of  Raymond  International, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Coast  Ouard  and 
to  tbe  knowledge  of  Rep.  Olalmo's  office. 

Tbe  board  will  also  look  Into  tbe  question 
of  Jurisdiction  over  any  construction  If  tbe 
plans  proceed  to  that  point.  While  Ooose 
Island  Is  the  property  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  tbe  waters  are  public  domain,  tbe 
ocean  floor  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe 
town  and  thereby  the  Planning  and  Zoning 
Commission  may  have  some  influence. 

Because  tbe  drilling  and  test  borings  are 
of  an  exploratory  nature,  any  firm  wishing 
to  undertake  these  preliminary  steps  need 
only  to  receive  permission  from  tbe  Coast 
Ouard.  Permission  is  granted  when  a  firm 
shows  it  Is  not  obstructing  navigation  while 
tbe  testing  la  In  operation. 

Rlblcoff  has  already  asked  that  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  order  tbe  drllUng  opera- 
tions stopped  until  It  can  examine  them 
and  determine  tbelr  impact  on  tbe  Long 
Island  Sound. 

He  has  also  written  to  Lt.  Oen.  Frederick 
J.  Clarke,  chief  of  engineers  for  the  corps 
asking  bis  recommendation  amending  tbe 
present  state  statute  to  Include  prior  ap- 
proval from  the  corps  before  preliminary 
drillings  can  take  place. 

Rlblcoff  noted  that:  "Drilling  operations 
most  assuredly  do  affect  the  ecology  of  the 
Sound,  and  before  any  company  initiates 
such  activity,  prior  approval  should  be  re- 
ceived from  tbe  corps." 

According  to  Olalmo's  office,  there  are  no 
ooncret*  plans  before  any  federal  agency  at 
this  tlma  for  construction  of  a  natural  gas 
terminal. 

Any  construction  or  dredging  In  the  Sound 
would  be  under  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  Army 
Corps  of  Knglneefs. 

Raymond  Intamatlonal,  which  Is  based  in 
Mew  Juaey,  claims  that  tbe  test  boilngs  are 
studying  tbe  quality  of  tbe  sand  for  a  shore- 
line fiUlng  project,  and  has  denied  any 
knowledge  of  testing  for  a  poeslble  gas 
terminal. 

In  other  news.  Rep.  Olalmo  has  written  to 
the  selectmen  outlining  bis  continuing  sup- 
port of  Oullford's  request  for  a  study  of  the 
harbor  for  possible  oonstniction  of  a  break- 
water to  help  ease  erosion  problems. 

Rep.  Olalmo  told  the  board  that  tbe  town's 
request  does  not  need  congressional  legiali^ 
tion  to  autboriae  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  undertake  tbe  study.  What  Is  needed 
is  approval  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Olalmo  said  be  has  forwarded  tbe  re- 


quest to  tbe  chairman,  of  tbe  committee, 
John  Blatnlk. 

If  tbe  committee  authorises  the  study  by 
the  corps,  tbe  fedend  government  will  pay 
up  to  a  fl  million  in  matching  funds  for  a 
plan  approved  by  tbe  corps. 

Tbe  study  ot  the  harbor  was  Initiated  orlg- 
Inally  through  tbe  Commtinlty  Development 
Action  Plan  Agency. 

First  Sdectman  H.  Milton  Bullard  also  an- 
nounced that  the  Council  of  Elected  Officials 
of  the  South  Central  Connecticut  Region 
will  meet  today  in  tbe  offices  of  East  Haren 
Mayor  Frank  Messina  wltb  representatives 
ot  Northvllle  Industries  Corporation  to  dis- 
cuss Its  plan  for  oonstruotion  of  a  pier  at 
Rlverhead,  L.  I.  The  pier  would  extend  ap- 
proximately 7,000  feet  into  tbe  Sound  and 
would  accommodate  the  docking  and  un- 
loading of  oil  tankers. 

The  council  has  already  opposed  tbe  plan 
as  dangerous  to  the  Sound  and  has  informed 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  New  York  of 
its  objections. 

According  to  Bullard  the  plans  have  al- 
ready been  approved  by  tbe  town  of  River- 
bead  but  are  opposed  by  a  group  of  citizens. 
He  also  added  that  there  is  a  pipeline  In  the 
area  which  already  takes  oil  from  tankers. 
He  felt  the  construction  of  tbe  pier  would 
accommodate  larger  vessels  and  thereby  in- 
crease tbe  possibility  of  spillage. 

(From  the  Norwalk   (Conn.)    Hour.  July  8, 

1971] 

Wht  ths  Action  Orr  Long  Isi^no  Sound? 

Rmoorr  Asks 

OtnLFOBD,  Conn. — Sen.  Abraham  A.  Rlbl- 
coff has  asked  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  an  explanation  of  an  engineering  project 
now  underway  In  Long  Island  Sound  off 
Faulkner's  Island. 

The  Raymond  Technical  Facilities  Corp.  of 
New  York  City  has  been  conducting  a  series 
of  test  borings  In  the  area  and  several  state 
officials  said  they  feel  the  work  Is  part  of  the 
$390,000  feasibility  study  recently  announced 
by  the  Federal  Aeronautics-  Administration 
for  an  offshore  Jetport. 

Attempts  to  fix  the  purpose  of  the  siirvey 
Thursday  met  with  a  variety  of  explanations. 

Joseph  Perlano,  president  of  Raymond,  said 
it  was  an  attempt  to  locate  a  source  of  sand 
to  be  used  to  offset  erosion  of  tbe  Connecti- 
cut shore. 

Coast  Guard  and  Army  spokesmen  said  a 
permit  had  been  Issued  for  the  summer  study 
but  added  they  had  no  knowledge  of  its  aim. 
And  Charles  Hills,  assistant  director  of  the 
Connecticut  Development  Conuniasion,  de- 
clined comment,  saying  conferences  wltb 
Raymond  on  tbe  project  were  held  in  "con- 
fidence." 

Fred  Morrison,  assistant  director  of  prog- 
ress coordination  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  said  tbe  work  was  a  feasibil- 
ity study  "relative  to  a  proposal  to  build  a 
liquid  natural  gas  port  for  compression  of 
gas  to  liquid." 

Morrison  said  the  gas  would  then  be 
hauled  by  tankers  to  eastern  ports  "because 
of  the  demand  for  fuel  in  the  east."  Long 
Island  Sound  currently  has  two  major  fuel 
off-loading  points  for  tankers. 

When  asked  about  the  possibility  of  a 
chlorine  storage  area,  Perlano  said  "I  don't 
know  nothing  about  it." 

(Prom   the  Danhury    (Conn.)    News-Times, 
July  la.  1971] 

DsiLUMO  Fmc  gfUDixa  Sottnd  Oas  Teskinai. 

OuiLrosD. — ^Tlie  mysterious  drUllng  noted 
recently  In  Long  Island  Sound  near  here 
could  be  tbe  beginning  of  a  manmade  Island 
to  be  used  as  a  natural  gas  terminal. 

A  spokasman  for  the  company  doing  the 
dmitnfe.  Raymond  International  of  New  York, 
ssLid  an  engineering  study  Is  being  done  for 
the  Texas  Eastern  Oas  Pipeline  Co. 


Tbe  spokesman  said  tbe  drUllng  Is  being 
done  to  determine  tbe  feasibility  of  build- 
ing a  manooade  Island  and  added  study 
should  be  completed  by  tbe  faU. 

He  said  "if  feasible,  the  offshore  concept 
would  be  coupled  with  the  exc^tlonally 
clean  and  pollution-free  liquid  natural  gas 
and  would  meet  tbe  most  stringent  tests  re- 
garding ecological  and  environmental 
aspects." 

VS.  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff,  D-Conn.,  has 
asked  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
investigate  the  drilling.  He  recommended 
that  It  be  baited  until  corps  personnel  could 
learn  the  effect  of  the  operations  on  the  ecol- 
ogy of  the  sound. 

(n-om  tbe  Wlllimantic    (Conn.)    Chronicle, 

July  8,  1971] 

Mtstxbt  in  thx  Sound 

Senator  Rlblcoff  has  centered  attention  on 
a  drilling  rig  that  has  been  stationed  off 
Faulkner's  Island  In  Long  Island  Sound.  The 
Senator  wants  the  drilling  halted  until  It  can 
be  determined  what  Impact  It  may  create 
in  tbe  ecology  of  tbe  Sound. 

A  certain  amount  of  mystery  has  accompa- 
nied tbe  setting  up  of  the  rig  off  Oullford, 
with  few  Inclined  to  acc^t  the  simple  ex- 
planation given:  That  borings  are  being  made 
for  samples  to  determine  whether  dredging 
sand  of  tbe  proper  quality  exists  there  for 
posslMe  commercial  exploitation. 

If  we  were  to  disbelieve  tbe  explanation, 
and  prefer  mystery,  we  should  guess  that 
tbe  borings  might  be  preliminary  to  explora- 
tion for  oil. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  oU  con^ianles  have  been 
Interested  In  exploring  the  coastal  shelf  into 
our  latitudes.  Off  Long  Island,  it  is  reported, 
there  has  been  some  exploration  activity.  So 
why  not  within  Long  Island  Sound? 

Let  the  demonstrable  facts  take  on  from 
there. 

(From  tbe  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 

July  10,  1971] 

SouwD  TIST  DsnxiNO  Fob  Island 

'    TxaiUNAL 

(By  Charles  M^land) 

OtriLPOKO. — That  mysterioxis  drilling  oper- 
ation in  Long  Island  Sound  off  this  town 
could  be  the  begltming  of  a  100-acre  man- 
made  Island. 

A  spokesman  for  Raymond  International  of 
New  York  City  admitted  the  reasons  for  the 
study  of  subsurface  conditions  Friday.  He 
said  the  Island  would  be  a  liquified  natural 
g»a  terminal. 

The  company  had  eacUer  denied  that  this 
was  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  operation. 

John  Cuddihy,  tbe  oompiany's  public  rela- 
tions manager,  said  Friday  that  the  study 
is  being  conducted  for  tbe  Texas  Eastern 
Transmission  Corp.  and  tbe  Tennessee  Oas 
'  PipAIlne  Co. 

The  island,  Cuddihy  said,  would  amount 
to  a  liquified  natural  gas  terminal.  His  com- 
pany's study  is  expected  to  be  completed  this 
fall. 

"If  feasible,"  be  said,  "the  offshore  concept 
would  be  coupled  with  tbe  exceptionally  clecui 
and  pollution  free  liquid  natural  gas  and 
would  meet  the  most  stringent  teste  regard- 
ing ecological  and  environmental  aspects." 

When  tbe  Co\u-ant  first  learned  of  the 
study  early  last  week,  a  spokesman  for  Ray- 
mond International  denied  that  the  survey 
bad  any  connection  with  a  natural  gas  termi- 
nal and  would  only  say  that  It  was  a  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  dredging  for 
sand  to  be  used  to  coimteract  erosion  along 
the  Connecticut  shoreline. 

Fred  Morrison  of  the  Defwrtment  of  Trans- 
portation In  Washington,  D.C.,  said  the  engi- 
neering survey  actually  amounted  to  a  study 
into  tbe  feasibility  "relative  to  a  proposal  to 
build  a  liquid  natural  gas  port  for  compres- 
sion of  gas  to  liquid." 


In  the  meantime,  UJ3.  Sen.  Abraham  A. 
Rlblcoff,  D-Oonn..  has  called  on  the  U.8. 
Army  CorjM  of  Engineers  for  an  explanation 
ot  the  project  and  recommended  It  to  be 
halted  until  corps  personnel  had  a  chance  to 
examine  "these  operations  to  detennlne  their 
impact  on  the  Sound." 

In  a  letter  to  Lt.  Oen.  Frederick  J.  Clarke, 
chief  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
Washington,  Sen.  Rlblcoff  said  be  felt  prior 
approval  should  be  "required  by  law"  for 
such  surveys. 

Be  went  on  to  say  that  "drilling  operations 
most  assuredly  do  affect  the  ecology  of  Long 
Island  Sound  and,  before  any  company  ini- 
tiates such  activities,  prior  approval  should 
be  received  from  the  coipe." 

(From  tbe  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 

July  13, 1971] 
Aim  of  Project  in  Sottnd  Admitted 

Tbe  evasive  tactics  of  a  company  drilling 
in  Long  Island  Sound  off  Oullford,  an  oper- 
ation that  could  resTilt  in  a  100-acre  man- 
made  Island,  should  Jolt  tbe  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  affected  states  into  a  more  ag- 
gressive stance  for  the  protection  of  a  body 
of  water  that  means  so  much  to  millions. 

After  first  denying  It,  the  comptmy,  Ray- 
mond International  of  New  York  City,  has 
admitted,  through  a  spokesman,  the  true 
purpose  of  the  project  that  is  being  carried 
out  so  BtealthUy.  It  now  is  disclosed  by  the 
company,  after  considerable  prodding,  that 
exploration  of  subsurface  conditions  is  being 
made  with  the  Idea  of  creating  the  Island 
for  a  liquified  natural  gas  termlntd. 

This  Is  a  slightly  different  picture  that  was 
painted  in  response  to  first  inquiries  about 
tbe  nature  of  the  enterprise.  Tbe  company 
then  reported  the  aim  was  to  detennlne  the 
feasibility  of  dredging  for  sand  to  be  used  for 
counteracting  erosion  along  the  Connecticut 
shoreline. 

Because  of  all  the  double-talk,  suspicion 
now  must  cloud  the  claim  that  the  offshore 
concept  would  be  coupled  with  clean  and  pol- 
lution free  liquid  natural  gas  and  would  meet 
standards  to  avoid  environmental  and  ecolog- 
ical damage.  If  this  is  so,  why  all  the  hocus 
pocus? 

It  may  be  that  the  contemplated  use  would 
Ije  desirable  from  the  public's  point  of  view. 
But  proving  this  will  be  all  tbe  harder  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  candor. 

In  any  case,  a  full  explanation  Is  In  order 
since  the  (^>eration  might  have  great  Impact 
on  the  ecology  of  the  Sound.  Much  more  Is 
invcAved  than  the  navigational  considerations 
that  served  as  guidelines  when  the  Coast 
Ouard  perlmtted  tbe  drilling. 

Sen.  Rlblcoff  has  called  upon  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  halt  the  project  until 
the  corps  has  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
It  for  i>otentlal  harm  to  the  Sound.  And  the 
Senator  raises  the  urgent  question  of  whether 
tbe  law  should  not  require  such  surveys  to  be 
approved  by  the  Corps  to  begin  wltb. 

What  has  happened  In  this  Instance  under- 
scores the  need  to  accelerate  the  study  of  the 
Sound  that  has  been  started  to  determine 
how  It  can  be  best  used  In  the  public  in- 
terest. A  three-year  timetable  has  been  set 
for  completion  of  the  study  but  federal  funds 
should  be  provided  to  step  up  the  pace.  The 
drilling  off  Oullford  is  one  more  argument  for 
fast  and  thorough  completion  of  that  over- 
due study. 

(From  the  Hartford    (Conn.)    Courant, 
July  17,  1971) 

Oas  Reason  fob  Dbiixino  in  Sound 
(By  Tom  Condon) 

Ouilpobd. — Drilling  operations  off  the  Con- 
necticut coast  here  are  part  of  a  worldwide 
search  for  new  methods  of  bringing  natural 
gas  Into  the  United  States,  tbe  Texas  East- 
em  Transmission  Corp.  said  Friday. 


R.  J.  Fitzgerald,  a  ^>okesman  for  the  Hous- 
ton-based firm  which  is  co-sponsoring  tbe 
project  with  tbe  Tennessee  Oas  Pipeline  Co., 
said  the  study  is  being  held  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  100-acre  man-made  island 
for  the  unloading  of  natural  gas  from  ocean- 
going tankers  could  be  built  near  Faulkner's 
Island  in  the  sound. 

P'ltzgerald  said  tbe  fuel  is  "complettiy 
elran,"  and  presents  no  ec<dogical  hazard  to 
tlvsound. 

Tbe  drilling  project  Itself,  which  amounts 
to  a  series  of  soundings  and  test  borings  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sound,  was  cloaked  in 
secrecy  for  more  than  a  month  until  an 
official  from  tbe  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation admitted  two  weeks  ago  that  tbe 
study  Involved  tbe  possibility  of  a  natural 
gas  port. 

The  Raymond  Technical  Facilities  Corp., 
a  New  York  engineering  firm  which  Is  doing 
tbe  drilling,  claimed  It  was  merely  to  locate 
areas  from  which  sand  could  be  dredged. 
State  officials  also  said  they  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  tbe  project,  as  did  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

The  project  has  caused  U.S.  Senator  Abra- 
ham A.  Rlblcoff  to  question  whether  anyone 
has  a  right  to  disturb  tbe  ecology  of  tbe 
sound  without  prior  approval  by  the  corps  of 
engineers. 

In  a  letter  to  tbe  corps,  Rlblcoff  said, 
"drilling  operations  most  assuredly  affect 
the  ecology  of  the  sound,  and  before  any 
company  starts  such  activities,  prtor  approval 
should  be  received  from  the  corps." 

A  spokesman  for  Rlblcoff  said  this  week 
that  no  reply  has  as  yet  been  received  from 
tbe  corps. 

Fitzgerald  said  tbe  Faulkner's  Island  study 
Is  one  of  several  being  conducted  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  to  find  new  sources  and 
means  for  increasing  this  country's  supply  of 
natural  gas. 

He  said  his  firm  has  allocated  $76ymlIllon 
to  study  the  possibility  of  a  pipeline  to  stores 
of  natural  gas  In  the  Arctic  region.  Also,  be 
said,  the  firm  Is  experimenting  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  producing  natural  gas  from  coal. 

An  operation  similar  to  the  one  being  con- 
sidered for  tbe  sound  Is  already  In  operation 
on  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  Fitzgerald  said. 

Asked  If  any  other  fuels  besides  natural 
gas  would  be  considered  for  the  project,  Fitz- 
gerald said  he  "did  not  know  of  any."  He 
said  bis  company  does  deliver  propane  gas  to 
customers  in  the  northeast,  but  said  that  is 
done  by  pipeline. 

He  said  no  decision  has  been  made  on  the 
Fatilkner's  Island  project,  and  said  if  a  deci- 
sion were  reached  to  go  ahead  wltb  the  proj- 
ect, it  would  be  "four  or  five  years"  before 
any  attempt  would  be  made  to  begin  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Finally,  a  number  of 
concerned  citizens  and  municipel  lead- 
ers in  Southern  Conneotictt  have  writ- 
ten me  recently  about  a  proposed  tanker 
port  they  had  learned  was  to  be  con- 
structed in  Rlverhead,  Long  Island.  I  was 
able  to  determine  that  an  application 
had  been  filed  with  the  New  York  Dis- 
trict of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  by  a 
terminal  operaXior  to  enlarge  his  facili- 
ties. The  corps  duly  notified  the  towns 
neighboring  Rlverhead  of  the  api^ca- 
tion  and  asked  for  their  comments.  Be- 
cause Connecticut  is  across  the  sound 
and  in  the  corps'  New  England  District, 
no  officials  there  were  notified.  Connecti- 
cut residents  learned  about  the  pn^Msal 
only  by  chance. 

What  all  this  means,  it  se^ns  to  me, 
is  that  nobody  is  minding  the  store — 
while  the  store.  Long  Island  Sound,  is 
going  bankrupt.  When  I  was  a  boy  you 
could  swim  in  the  sound  erenrwhere — 


this  is  no  longer  possible  In  a  growing 
niHoftjer  of  beacdi  areas.  "Rie  reason  Is 
poUutirai — oil,  sewage,  garbage — makes 
baiUxIng  a  health  hazard  and  a  nulaanoe. 
SOiellfiiSh  were  a  great  eating  delight  in 
Long  Island  Soimd.  There  still  are  shell- 
fish, to  be  sure.  But  the  famed  shellfldi 
harvesting  areas — around  New  Haven 
and  Norwalk,  to  name  only  two — are  no 
longer  rich  in  shellfish  and  those  oysters, 
clams,  and  lobsto's  that  i«main  are  fre- 
quently too  bathed  in  oU  and  scum  that 
nobody  dares  eat  them.  The  once  majes- 
tic scenery  of  Long  Island  Sound  is  sys- 
tematically being  desecrated  by  develop- 
ment projects.  Amid  all  these  encroach- 
ments on  this  priceless  natural  resource, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  is  going  merrily 
ahead  with  a  feasibiltty  study  to  build 
an  airport  in  the  sound — and  private  in- 
dustry is  allowed  to  set  up  a  drilling 
project  off  the  Guilford  shoreline  with- 
out even  telling  anybody  what  it  is  they 
hope  to  atdiieve.  It  seems  to  me  the  peo- 
ple of  OuilfOTd,  as  wdl  as  Connecticut, 
have  a  right  to  know  if  somebody  is 
planning  to  build  a  natural  gas  terminal 
off  their  coast. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  coordinati(m  in 
development  of  the  sound,  there  is  no 
telling  what  other  projects  are  planned 
or  underway.  My  hearings  last  year  did 
find  that  prc^xisals  exist  for  everything 
frcMn  nuclear  power  plants  and  bridges 
from  Connecticut  to  New  York  to  parks 
and  beaches. 

Any  number  of  these  projects  may  be 
needed.  But  presently  there  is  no  way  to 
determine  consistently  how  these  proj- 
ects relate  to  the  future  of  the  Sound  or 
each  other. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  any  orga- 
nization capable  of  making  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  soimd,  I  had  intro- 
duced in  the  91st  Congress  legislation 
calling  for  a  special  intergovernmental 
study. 

In  April  1970,  however,  Presidoit 
Nixon,  by  Executive  order,  enlarged  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  New  England  Basins 
Commission  to  include  all  of  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  lands  on  the  north  shore 
of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  draining  into  the 
sound.  The  previous  Jurisdiction  included 
only  the  lands  of  Connecticut,  and  ex- 
tended only  to  the  middle  of  the  waters 
of  the  sound.    i 

The  expanded  New  England  River 
Basins  Commission,  if  provided  with 
sufficient  funds,  could  carry  out  the  com- 
prehensive study  envisioned  by  my  bill — 
&nd  then  follow  through  with  recom- 
mendations for  action. 

In  January  of  1971,  at  my  request  and 
without  objection  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  an  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  was  made  available  to 
the  Water  Resources  Council  for  use  by 
the  New  England  River  Basins  Commis- 
sion in  designing  a  detailed  plan  of  work 
for  the  full  study,  to  organize  and  assem- 
ble staff,  and  to  initiate  other  first  year 
activities. 

It  is  irtmic  that  the  effort  to  save  the 
sound  was  begun  with  only  $100,000 
while  the  FAA  is  spending  $390,000  to 
determine  wajrs  of  destroying  it. 

The  New  P?ngland  River  Basins  Com- 
mission has  estimated  that  it  will  require 
m>prozimately  $2.7  million  over  the  next 
3  years  to  complete  their  mwrtgnmfmt 
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Tbelr  ertiinatad  costs  of  $1,430,000  in 
flscia  year  1972.  $815,000  in  fiscal  year 
1073.  and  $366,000  in  flacal  year  1974. 
were  baaed  on  the  knowledge  tbat  unless 
amide  funds  are  provided  early,  tbe 
study  will  take  more  time  than  orig^ially 
expected  and  wfll  ultimately  cost  more. 

In  response  to  my  Inquiries,  the  River 
Basins  Commission  has  informed  me 
that  a  plan  for  aotion  has  been  devised 
for  this  fiscal  year  and  that  the  $1,000,- 
000  the  ccHumlttee  has  approved  can  be 
used  immediateiy. 

The  plan,  which  was  prepared  with  the 
cooperation  and  extensive  participation 
of  scientists  and  citisens  in  the  area,  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Water  Resources 
Ck>uncil  in  Wartilngton  next  week.  Tbe 
Commission's  plan  win  seek  to  assure 
that  the  entire  range  of  alternative  meas- 
ures for  the  preservation  and  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  sound  will  be  taken  into 
account  during  the  course  of  a  full  study. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  studying  ways  to 
protect  wetlands,  enhance  water  qual- 
ity, improve  navigation,  protect  beaches 
and  shorelines,  develop  new  institutional 
mechanisms  to  prevent  unwise  construc- 
tion, and  determine  appropriate  sites  for 
residential,  commercial,  and  industrial 
devdopment. 

We  are  in  a  race  against  time.  Hie 
p<dlution  of  the  sound  has  not  come  at  a 
slow,  but  steady  pace,  but  has  accelerated 
dramatically  in  the  last  decade. 

The  Riv^  Bcuins  Commiasioii  is  off  to 
a  good  start.  It  would  be  unfortunate  to 
falter  now.  The  effect  on  the  sound  and 
on  the  peofte  along  it  would  be  dlsas- 
troos. 

People  are  looking  to  this  study  and  to 
the  agencies  represented  on  it  to  produce 
an  innovative,  aggressive  program  for  the 
sound,  a  program  which  uses  our  exist- 
ing agencies  of  government  in  creative, 
new  ways.  I  am  sure  that  the  peojde's 
faith  in  the  ability  of  our  Federal  and 
State  water  and  land  agencies  will  be 
strengthened  if  this  study  gets  the  solid 
poUtleal  and  financial  support  it  de- 
serves.  

Mr.  STENMIS.  Mr.  President,  having 
promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  yldd  him  2  minutes;  then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
«the  distinguished  manager  of  the  UU,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Smnos), 
the  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
Yomro),  and  the  chainnan  of  our  full 
committee.  Senator  Ellshocr,  for  their 
oonsideratiMi  of  projects  in  Kentucky, 
and  for  the  funding  of  the  projects. 

I  wish  to  direct  two  questions  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  both  of  which  I 
raised  yesterday  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropilatians.  of  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  an  ex  officio  member. 

One  question  concerns  a  joint  project 
of  the  city  of  Pikevllle.  the  C:k>ipe  of  En- 
gineers, the  State  <tf  Kmtucky,  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  commission,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Uiban  De- 
vvlopment.  to  relocate  the  channel  of  the 
Levisa  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  in 
eastern  Kentucky,  rdocate  the  Chesa- 
peake k  Ohio  Railway,  to  relocate  n.S. 
Route  23  and  construct  Appalachian  De- 
▼ekment  Highways  UJB.  23  and  VB.  119. 
at  an  estimated  prdiminary  cost  of  $36.- 


275.000.  The  actual  cost  will  not  be  better 
known  until  they  complete  plans  and 
spedfloatlons. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  testlflad.  as 
shown  at  pages  134  and  136  of  iMirt  V  at 
the  record  of  hearings,  to  a  capability  in 
fiscal  1972  of  $150,000  for  initii^ng  plans 
and  qjecifloations. 

I  do  not  ask  that  any  funds  tor  advance 
engineering  and  design  be  added  to  this 
bilL  The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion has  indicated  that  it  can  provide 
from  its  appropriated  fxmds  the  $150,000 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  indicated,  orally,  to  my 
office,  that  if  the  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate indicate  their  willingness,  that  there 
are  no  objections  to  the  corps'  use  of 
this  fund,  it  is  ready  to  go  ahead. 

So  I  simply  ask  if  the  chairman  and 
the  manager  will  say  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  corps  proceeding.  If  that 
be  the  case,  the  corps  may  secure  the 
$150,000  from  the  A]K>alachlan  Regional 
Commission,  with  no  prejudice  to  any 
future  actkn  of  any  committee  of  Con- 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
say  to  the  Senator  tnm.  Kentucky  that 
the  committee  has  lo(Aed  into  this  mat- 
ter, and  there  is  no  objection  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in<tia.ting  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  Pikevllle,  Ky..  project  to 
the  extent  of  its  cf^nbillty  which  is  $150,- 
000,  as  stated  by  General  Groves,  on 
pages  134  and  135.  part  5  of  the  hear- 
ings— using  funds  that  may  foe  provided 
by  the  Appcdachlan  Regional  CTommis- 
sion,  without  any  precedent  or  commit- 
ment for  the  future. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  one  other  matter  which  I  raised 
both  before  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee.  It  is  very  important. 
$6  mlllian  has  been  approved  in  the 
President's  budget  and  by  the  House  and 
by  the  Senate  committee,  for  construc- 
tion of  a  cofferdam  and  locks  at  Smith- 
land  Dam  on  the  Ohio  River — cme  of  the 
most  important  and  necessary  dams  in 
the  full  reconstruction  of  the  locks  and 
dams  on  the  CMiio  River. 

As  I  told  the  committee,  I  have  talked 
with  Mr.  Shultz.  director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  in  comi>any 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  . 
and  supported  also  by  my  colleague  f  nxn 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  and  all  Senators 
who  live  in  States  along  the  Ohio  River, 
asking  that  to  this  amoxmt  $10  million 
be  added  to  meet  the  revised  capability 
of  the  corps  of  Engineers.  I  have  been 
informed  tiiat  this  matter  is  presmtly 
under  consldenation  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible it  will  be  approved.  But  it  is  too 
late  now,  I  assimie,  for  this  bill,  unless 
the  Senator  is  willing  for  the  Senate  to 
add  the  $10  minion.  However,  if  it  Is  not 
provided  now.  and  it  comes  before  the 
ctHnmittee  and  the  Senate  at  the  time 
the  supplemental  vpropriations  blU  for 
fiscal  1972  is  before  the  Senate,  I  would 
like  to  know,  if  I  may,  what  the  manager 
thinks  about  the  proposal. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  EixxmxK)  is  very  familiar 
with  it,  as  Is  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  and  the  fuU  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  re- 


gret that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  not  completed  its  ocmsidera- 
tion  of  this  matter.  We  appreciate  the 
sentiments  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. We  feel  that  the  project  has  merit, 
and  on  the  facts  we  know  now,  we  would 
strongly  lean  toward  supporting  him  in 
a  supplemental  request,  if  it  comes  be- 
fore the  o(»nmlttee. 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr.  President,  i  wish  to 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  the  commit- 
tee, the  manager  of  the  biU  (Mr.  Stcn- 
Nis) .  and  the  chairman  of  the  fuU  com- 
mittee (Mr.  ELLXNBxa).  for  their  cour- 
tesy in  considering  my  presentations  to 
the  committee — for  restcnlng  constnic- 
tion  funds  for  the  Martins  Fork  reser- 
voir, which  I  believe  through  a  misunder- 
standing were  omitted  from  the  House 
bUL 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  PubUc  Works  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  on 
which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  I  also  appeared  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  request  an 
additional  $20  miUion  for  the  Appalach- 
ian programs.  The  committee  approved 
the  increase — $10  mlUlon  for  health  pro- 
grams, $5  minion  for  vocational  educa- 
tion and  $5  million  for  supplemental 
grants.  We  a];H>reclate  very  much  this 
support  and  expression  of  confidence  for 
the  Appalachian  regional  development 
programs,  and  hope  that  the  additional 
amount  may  be  maintained  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  COOK..  Mr.  President,  I  q^eak 
today  in  support  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee's  recommenda- 
tions for  the  1972  fiscal  year  in  regard 
to  Kentucky  water  resources  projects. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee restored  the  $400,000  which 
the  President  requested  for  the  ini- 
tiation of  construction  of  the  Mar- 
tin's Fork  project  In  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. The  city  of  Harlan  has  been 
plagued  with  ^ry  serious  flooding 
problems  for  a  number  of  years  and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  this 
project  be  given  the  highest  priority. 
OriginaUy  it  was  envisioned  that  this 
project  would  be  completed  by  1974  but 
because  of  various  delays  the  progress 
has  been  much  slower  than  anticipated. 
Therefore,  I  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
Senator  Coopxr,  in  urging  the  House 
conferees  to  give  their  most  serious 
consideration  to  endorsing  the  Senate's 
recommendation  of  $400,000  for  this 
project. 

I  also  commend  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate for  their  recommendation  of  plan- 
ning funds  in  the  amoimt  of  $120,000  for 
Eagle  Creek  Lake.  $100,000  for  Falmouth 
Lake,  and  $280,000  for  the  southwestern 
Jefferson  (Tounty  floodwaU. 

In  addition,  I  strongly  urge  the  Office 
of  &ianagement  and  Budget  to  release 
8dl  the  appropriated  funds  for  Kentucky 
water  resources  projects  which  were  ap- 
proved for  the  1971  fiscal  year  and 
placed  in  the  budgetary  reserve,  espe- 
ciany  the  $240,000  of  carryover  funds  for 
the  Martin's  Fork  project. 

Also,  I  urge  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  come  forward  with  a 
much  needed  supplemental  request  of 
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an  additional  $10  million  for  the  Smith- 
land  locks  and  dam  project  to  supple- 
ment the  $6  million  which  was  oris^nal- 
ly  requested  and  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  Smith- 
land  project  <m  the  Ohio  River  between 
Kentucky  and  Illinois  has  national  sig- 
nificance. That  part  of  the  river  Is  the 
link  between  the  entire  Ohio  Basin,  the 
Mississippi-Missouri  River  Basin,  the 
South  Central  States,  and  the  guU 
coast.  It  is  imperative  that  this  project 
be  completed  as  quickly  as  possible  since 
at  the  present  time  boats  using  the  old 
faculty  are  delayed  by  as  much  as  18 
hours.  This  means  that  industries  such 
as  agriculture,  chemicals,  iron  and  steel, 
pet^leum,  coal,  and  electric  energy  In 
this  multistate  area  are  severely 
hampered  by  the  acute  congestion  on 
this  part  of  the  Ohio  River. 

I  believe  that  upon  closer  study  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  wlU 
find  that  providing  fxmds  for  the 
Smithland  project  at  the  full  capa- 
blUty  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  1972 
is  vital  to  the  ecomxny  ydf  this  region 
and  that  such  funding  will  in  the  final 
analysis  constitute  sound  financial  man- 
agonent  without  adding  to  the  total 
ultimate  cost  of  the  project. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I,  too,  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  diligent  and  detaUed  work  on  this 
bin,  which  Is  very  complex,  and  covers 
a  great  many  facets  of  our  resources  de- 
velopment. 

I  also  express  my  concurrence  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  that  we  would  be 
doing  far  better  to  support  projects  of 
this  sort,  and  build  our  country  and  make 
wealth  as  well  as  provide  Jobs,  rathra* 
than  putting  oiu*  money  elsewhere  and 
leaving  some  of  these  projects  to  starve. 

I  did  want  to  say  Just  a  word  about 
the  appropriation  pn^^osal  here  or  the 
Coitral  Utah  project,  Bonneville  unit, 
and  the  other  Utah  project. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  disappointment 
that  I  note  that  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  foUowed  along  in 
the  traces  of  the  House  and  has  pre- 
sented a  bin  for  only  $10  mllUon  on  the 
BonnevlUe  imit.  This  means  that  at  this 
rate  of  appropriation,  we  wiU  be  50  years 
buUdlng  this  project.  This  is  the  project 
by  which  Utah's  water  from  the  river, 
which  we  are  entitied  to  by  interstate 
compcust,  win  be  made  avaUable  to  the 
State.  Tills  is  something  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  for  almost  50  years,  and 
now  it  seems  that  it  wlU  be  100  years 
before  we  can  realize  the  return  we  need. 
In  our  country,  we  need  water. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
Jensen  imit.  foUowlng  along  with  $200.- 
000  in  construction,  and  then  nothhig  at 
aU  for  Upalco.  Prove  project,  and  noth- 
ing at  aU  for  the  Dixie  project,  on  which 
we  have  been  working  for  almost  40 
years,  for  urbich  we  once  bad  funding, 
but  now  there  is  nothing  at  aU. 

I  express  my  disappointment  because  I 
think  that  the  development  of  water  pro- 
jects in  the  West  \a  the  slnfltle  most  im- 
portant thing  we  need.  It  is  disappoint- 
ing to  find  them  so  underfunded  or  not 
funded  at  all. 


I  wUl  support  the  bUl.  I  think  it  Is  too 
late  now  to  offer  an  amendment,  and  I 
win  not  offer  an  amendment.  I  want  to 
esqpress  my  great  disappointment  that 
the  funding  has  been  cut  so  low  and  is  so 
damaging  to  us. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  2  minutes,  or  as  much  time 
as  she  requires. 

Mrs.  SbCTTH.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  (Mr.  Ellkh- 
dek)  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
(Mr.  Yoxmc)  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
prc^riations  for  the  remailcable  achieve- 
ment of  having  10  appropriations  bills 
completed  by  the  UJS.  Senate  before 
August  1.  Compared  to  past  perform- 
ance, this  is  almost  unbelievable. 

I  think  there  was  considerable  skep- 
ticism when  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  stated  that  he  intended  to  have 
10  appropriations  bills  completed  by  the 
Senate  prior  to  August  1  or  aU  that  the 
Senate  could  complete  by  that  time.  The 
Senate  could  not  act  on  the  remaining 
four  appropriations  bills  because  they 
have  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  House' 
and  the  Senate  is  now  waiting  for  the 
House  to  act  on  them  and  send  them 
over. 

This  is  real  achievement  and  I  think 
the  Senate  should  take  special  note  of  it 
with  a  salute  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
prcHiriations  Committee.  He  has  con- 
founded the  skeptics.  He  has  done  the 
impossible  as  compared  to  the  many  past 
years. 

This  is  truly  proof  not  only  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Allen  J.  Ellender  and  his 
remarkable  record  of  getting  things  done 
but  as  well  of  his  sharp  intellect  and  his 
remarkably  superior  physical  condition 
which  weU  compares  with  even  the 
youngest  Members  of  this  bo<!^,  if  not 
even  exceeding  them.  Certainly  no  Mon- 
ber  of  this  body  regardless  of  age  ex- 
ceeds his  mental  and  physical  durability 
as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

I  wish  to  highly  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Stxnnis) 
for  his  exceUent  work,  also  to  express 
deep  appreciation  for  the  invaluable 
services  of  the  staff  members,  &fr.  Ken- 
neth Bousquet,  Mr.  Edmund  King,  and 
Mr.  Guy  McConneU. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  those  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Me.  President,  there  is  an 
Item  in  this  bUl  of  $245,000  for  the  Four- 
Mile  Run  project  for  flood  control  at  Ar- 
landrla.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  ELiiaisn) 
is  presiding,  because  I  should  like  the 
Senate  to  know  that  for  more  than  2 
years  he  has  recognized  tiie  gravity  and 
the  need  insofar  as  this  project  is  con- 
cerned. He  was  most  sympathetic  to  my 
request  for  additional  funds  at  the  Sen- 
ate hearing  this  year. 

Last  year.  $170,000  was  appropriated 
to  b^iin  the  planning,  for  flood  control 
but,  unfortunately,  this  money  was 
frosen.  With  the  addition  of  this  $346,000 
to  the  reserve  money,  the  Aiiandzla  proj  - 
ect  can  now  go  forward. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  northern 


Virginia  in  the  area,  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, and  again  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  long  interest  in 
the  Four-MUe  Run  project. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  am  ^ad  to  see  ttiat  the 
project  is  moving  along. 

Ilie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Idi.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  members  of  the 
committee,  particularly  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  ranlcing  mi- 
nority member,  for  recognizing  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Snettlsham  project  in  our 
State  of  Ala^a.  Through  their  efforts, 
the  amount  of  money  for  the  Snettlsham 
project  has  been  raised  by  $4.2  milUon, 
so  that  the  contract  wlU  go  forward.  We 
wOl  meet  the  schedule  of  power  on  the 
line  for  December  1972.  It  is  a  very  nec- 
essary project  for  our  State,  and  we  are 
extremely  grateful  to  the  chairman  for 
his  awareness  of  this  matter  and  for  his 
haste  in  fimdlng  it  so  that  it  can  be  com- 
pleted on  schedule. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  concern  about  the  in- 
cluBlcm  of  an  item  on  page  24  of  the 
committee  report. 

It  appears  that  the  sum  of  $60,000  wiU 
be  made  available  to  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  a  restudy  of  the  Port  Jef- 
ferson Harbor  dredging  and  rhannf] 
widening  proposal.  I  see  nowhere  in  the 
report  any  daboration  of  the  spedflc 
purposes  for  which  this  money  wm  be 
spent,  and  I  would  welcome  the  assur- 
ances of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  the  intention  of  CTongress  is  to  di- 
rect the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
use  these  funds  solely  for  a  review  of  al- 
ternatives to  providing  petroleum  sup- 
ply for  Long  Island. 

This  clarification  is  important  to  me 
and  to  my  constituents  living  on  Long 
Island's  North  Shore. 

I  also  hope  the  State  wiU  fully  explore 
the  ecological  aspects  of  aU  these  alter- 
natives. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  hatH>y  to  say  to 
the  Senator  that  we  iu>proved  the  lan- 
guage in  the  House  report.  We  do  not 
disagree  with  it  in  any  way.  We  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary  to  express  our 
i^proval. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point?  I  do  not 
think  the  time  has  been  used. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  what  my  cc^eague  from  New  York 
has  brous^t  out.  This  is  a  matter  of 
long-standing  importance  and  interest 
to  me  and  the  Long  Island  community. 
There  is  a  very  widely  and  strongly  di- 
vided view  in  the  area,  and  I  agree  that 
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the  study  shoiild  not  be  lomded  or  preju- 
diced in  either  direction. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  colloquy 
will  not  be  taken  to  be  any  approval  or 
disapproval  of  any  course.  Whatever 
course  is  best  for  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  concerned,  in  which 
the  community  has  a  profoxmd  interest, 
and  in  which  it  must  have  the  freedom  to 
express  Itself,  will  be  most  desirable,  pro- 
vided we  have  the  basic  facts  authorita- 
tively. I  gather  that  that  is  what  my  col- 
league is  driving  at,  and  I  thoroughly 
agree. 

The  PRESIDEan:'  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMnraTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  STxmns),  the 
ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Young) 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
not  only  for  including  in  this  bill  those 
projects  which  were  approved  in  the 
House,  but  also  for  adding  money  for  the 
Pattonsburg  Lake-Highway  Crossiog 
item;  for  approving  an  appropriation  for 
planning  the  relocation  of  the  new  town 
required  because,  under  the  dam  devel- 
opment in  the  area  the  old  town  of  Pat- 
tonsburg will  be  flooded  out. 

This  is  a  real  step  forward  for  the  State 
of  Missouri.  It  Is  typical  of  the  care  and 
solicitation  of  the  distinguished  chsdr- 
man  for  the  people  of  this  country  when 
it  comes  to  water  development.  I  again 
express  to  him  and  the  committee  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  Missouri  for 
including  the  mcmey  for  this  overall 
project^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  remarks.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  these  projects  are  moving 
along.  They  are  worthy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Bllssouri. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  senior  colleague  from  Missouri  in  ex- 
pressing my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  the  attention  he  has  paid 
to  the  Pattonsburg  Dam  project. 

As  my  colleague,  Mr.  Symington, 
pointed  out,  this  was  an  Item  that  was 
left  out  in  the  House  version  of  the  blU. 
The  problems  at  Pattonsburg  are  severe. 
The  town  is  destined  for  ultimate  ob- 
literation and  the  citizens  are  extremely 
anxious  about  their  future.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stknnis),  the  ranking  Republican 
member  (Mr.  Young)  ,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  for  the  atten- 
tion they  gave  to  include  the  $500,000 
for  construction  grants  for  the  Pattons- 
burg Lake  Highway  1-35  crossing,  ^  well 
as  $50,000  for  the  Pattonsburg  Lake  to 
be  applied  for  town  relocation  planning. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  very  much.  I  am  delighted 
that  these  items  are  In  the  bill  and  I 
hope  that  they  move  forward. 

Mi.  young.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  my 
other  colleagues  in  great  appreciation  to 


the  committee  which  facilitates  many  of 
the  projects  in  my  State  which  are  crit- 
icaUy  Important  tmd  wlH  be  helpful. 

I  wlah  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
$80,000  recommended  to  close  the  New 
York  Harbor  for  the  collection  and  re- 
moval of  drift.  It  was  orifftoally  au- 
thorized in  the  1970  Omnibus  Rivers 
and  Harbors  bill.  This  project  Is  the  end 
resiilt  of  8  years  of  effort  and  support 
by  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  city  of  New  York  and  the 
New  York  Port  Authority.  It  is  as  prom- 
inent an  example  as  exists  In  the  country 
of  what  needs  to  be  done  to  deal  with 
an  ecological  situation  so  long  neglected. 

We  have  2,000  abandoned  hulks  and 
piers  on  the  mud  flats  around  the  har- 
bor of  New  York.  As  this  Is  the  lead- 
ing port  of  entry  to  our  country.  It  is 
an  eyesore  as  well  as  a  great  danger  to 
navigation,  smd  a  great  danger  to  the 
city.  We  hope  very  much  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

Obviously,  this  cleanup,  standing 
alone,  especially  if  more  strwtures  are 
abandoned  all  the  time,  will  not  do  the 
Job.  So  we  express  the  hope  very  much 
that  the  Justice  Department,  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, will  enforce  the  1899  Refuse  Act 
which  empowers  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  prosecute  owners  of  deteriorat- 
ing piers  and  other  rotting  shoreline 
structures  that  do  not  keep  their  prop- 
erty In  good  repair. 

This  should  help  us  to  control  the 
situation  in  the  future.  With  the  grants 
now  authorized  and  the  beginning  of  the 
financing,  we  are  extremely  hopeful  that 
this  will  have  great  results. 

We  hope  very  much  that  the  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  appreciating 
the  broad  congressional  support  for  this 
particular  program,  win  allow  us  to  go 
ahead,  first,  on  the  ground  of  urgent 
necessity  in  the  port  and,  second,  to 
improve  in  so  critical  a  place  a  measure 
of  the  environment  and  the  quality  of 
Its  water  resources  and  the  need  to 
revitalize  the  waterfront. 

I  also  express  my  great  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stknnis)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  their  staffs  for  the 
inclusion  of  $1,000,000  for  a  study  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  This  is  something 
which  I  have  been  Interested  in  for  some 
time  and  we  certainly  need  to  take  af- 
firmative steps  to  alleviate  pollution  in 
the -sound.  The  ccnnmittee's  action  is  a 
welcome  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MxTCALF).  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  appreciation  and  thanks 
to  Chairman  Stennis  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  ,  for  the  con- 
sideration they  have  given  to  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  In  providing  funds  for  the 
badly  needed  projects  In  our  State. 

I  also  wish  to  express  the  appreciation 
of  all  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma  for  the 
long  consideration  this  group  has  given 
to  our  needs. 
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Over  the  years,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects  have  ended  fioods,  stored  water 
for  drought,  straightened  channels,  and 
generally  tamed,  modified,  and  Improved 
what  once  was  a  hostile  environment. 

On  June  6,  the  Arkansas  Navigational 
Channel  was  opened  by  President  Nixon, 
which  marked  the  conclusion  of  a  $1.2 
billion  \proJect,  the  largest  ever  under- 
taken bv  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  It  is  a 
great  tnbute  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
that  thqi  project  was  opened  on  time,  and 
completed  Inside  the  budget  estimates 
which  had  been  made  many  years  ear- 
Uer.  They  did  this  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  general  inflation.  By  being 
able  to  use  Improved  methods,  they  were 
able  to  make  the  money  reach.  This  proj- 
ect is  a  modem  engineering  miracle, 
made  possible  through  the  long  consider- 
ation the  committee  gave  to  the  needs 
of  Oklahoma  over  the  years. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  thank  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Bffr.  Ei- 
LKNDER)  for  his  long  and  effective  woi* 
on  the  project,  which  affects  his  State 
as  well  as  ours.  Hie  completion  of  the 
project  win  open  the  Arkansas  Basin  to 
accelerated  devel<«>ment.  It  will  make 
the  tremendous  resources  that  are  pres- 
ently there  available  for  transportation 
where  needed.  It  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
improve  the  inccnne  on  farms  whose 
products  and  s\ipplies  will  move  thitnigh 
this  channel. 

I  also  want  to  express  tlie  profound 
appreciation  of  Oklahoma  citizens  for 
the  continued  consideration  to  the  needs 
of  our  State  as  shown  In  the  bill. 

I  again  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  for  taking  care  of  our 
needs  so  well. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MiTCALF) .  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  2  minutes  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  oonunlttee,  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellkndir),  t->  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  , 
and  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
(Mr.  YoxTNG)  as  well  for  their  suivort 
of  the  Tomblgbee  project  in  the  bUl.  This 
project  has  finally  come  to  fruition  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  support  of  President 
Nixon. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  project  in  this  dec- 
ade that  will  do  more  for  the  peofde  of 
an  entire  region  than  this  particular  one. 

The  people  who  Inhabit  the  basin  of 
the  Tombigbee  River  are  some  of  the 
lowest  income  families  in  the  United 
States.  They  desperately  need  Job  (^jpor- 
tunltles  and  educational  opportimities. 
This  bill  will  afford  them  a  chance  to 
earn  their  way  and  become  truly  pro- 
ductive members  of  aia  society.  As  a 
vigorous  and  long-time  supporter  of  Ten- 
nessee Tombigbee,  I  am  delighted  to  see 
such  progress. 

I  am,  therefore,  deeply  grateful  to  the 
committee,  and  to  the  President,  for  their 
vigorous  support  of  a  develcH»nental  pro- 
gram that  will  be  of  enormous  value  to 
an  entire  region  of  these  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  f  rx>m  Georgia. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bto. 
Eagleton)  .  The  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  express  by  personal  grati- 
tude for  the  work  done  by  the  committee 
on  this  subject,  particularly  In  reference 
to  the  project  described  as  the  Trotters 
Shoals  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Sa- 
vannah River,  Ga.,  and  S.C. 

This  week,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  the  two 
Senators  from  South  Carolina  Introduced 
a  resolution  to  name  this  project  after 
the  Hcmorable  Richard  B.  Russell,  my 
predecessor  m  the  Senate. 

This  project  will  be  a  fine  memorial  to 
former  Senator  Russell  and  a  greet  credit 
to  the  Interest  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  taken  in  the  project. 
I  wish  to  thank  him  at  tlus  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoutz)  hae  an 
amendment  that  will  relate  to  the  items 
in  here  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

The  distingiiished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastors)  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  AUnnlc  Energy. 
He  is  also  a  highly  valuable  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  this 
subcommittee.  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to 
take  the  lead  in  connection  with  this 
amendment.  Of  course,  we  are  backing 
his  position,  but  I  shall  ask  him  now  to 
take  the  lead  and  the  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
be  very  happy  to  do  so. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    352 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  352  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  resul  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  5,  after  line  9,  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section  103 : 

Sec.  103.  None  of  the  funds  impropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  detonate  any  under- 
ground nuclear  test  scheduled  to  be  con> 
ducted  on  Amchltka  Island,  Alaska,  before 
May  31,  1972:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
President  may  schedule  such  a  test  on  the 
grounds  of  compelling  national  security  re- 
quirements :  Provided  further.  That  the  Pres- 
ident shall  submit  to  the  C>}ngrees  no  later 
than  sixty  days  prior  to  the  schedTiled  test 
a  report  on  these  requirements. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  ?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  There  is  15  minutes  on  each 
side. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Just  offered  is  very  similar 
to  the  one  offered  during  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  . 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  limita- 
tion on  time,  we  will  not  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss in  depth  many  of  the  objections 


against  the  Cannikin  test.  However.  I 
would  like  briefiy  to  touch  upon  them. 

F^rst.  it  is  the  contention  on  our  part 
that  the  Spcutan  warhead  which  is  to  be 
tested  In  the  Cannikin  test  is  obsolete. 
I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  note  that  it 
has  been  reported  that  the  President's 
Office  on  Science  and  Technology  concurs 
with  this  statement. 

Second,  we  contend  that  the  Cannikin 
test  should  be  postponed  imtil  the  com- 
pletion of  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks.  And  Incidentally,  here  again,  I  am 
advised  that  the  State  Department  agrees 
with  this  proposition. 

Third,  it  is  our  strong  contention,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  test  makes  the  Senate 
hypocritical.  We  have  been  suggesting  to 
the  world  that  imderwater  nuclear  test- 
ing should  be  banned.  And  we  have  pro- 
posed a  treaty  to  the  effect.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Cannikin  test  is  extremely  close 
to  the  shoreline  and  well  below  sea  level. 
In  my  mind  this  can  be  construed  as  an 
imderwater  test. 

Fourth,  it  is  our  contention,  and  our 
very  strong  contention,  that  this  test 
should  be  held  up  until  President  mxon 
completes  his  journey  for  peace  to  Pe- 
king. Mr.  President,  if  we  vse  sincere  in 
our  support  of  our  President's  journey, 
we  should  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
move all  obstacles  that  might  hamper  his 
trip. 

The  fifth  argument  is  an  argument 
that  has  been  offered  by  many,  many 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  namely, 
that  this  test  will  contaminate  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  Aleutian  area. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  time  that  I 
have  remaining,  I  wish  to  speak  as  a 
Senator  from  Hawaii  and  as  a  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii. 

In  1946,  as  a  result  of  an  earthqiiake 
in  the  Aleutian  chain,  a  tidal  wave,  or 
tsunami,  was  triggered,  resulting  in  159 
men,  women,  smd  children  dying,  and 
the  loss  of  $25  million  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii. 

In  1952,  1957,  and  1960,  we  had  several 
tidal  waves,  resulting  in  additional  dead 
and  a  loss  of  about  $30  million. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  acknowledge — and 
I  have  not  heard  anyone  disagree  with 
this — that  the  Aleutian  area  Is  one  of  the 
most  seismlcally  active  areas  In  the  world. 
This  area  is  prone  to  earthquakes.  In 
the  past  71  jwars.  eight  earthquakes  of 
the  magnitude  of  8  or  more  on  tiie  Rich- 
ter  scale  have  occurred.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  note  that  in  1970,  68  earth- 
quakes in  Alaska  were  registered  on  the 
Richter  scale.  Six  days  ago,  on  July  25. 
a  quake  registering  6.5  on  the  Richter 
scale  occurred  near  the  test  site. 

Mr.  President,  the  test  we  are  discuss- 
ing is  not  a  minor  test.  It  is  one  involv- 
ing a  5  megaton  explosive  warhead. 

Perhaps  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  not  aware  of  the  effect  of  a  5- 
megaton  explosion.  The  Hiroshima  bomb 
leveled  the  city  of  Hiroshima.  This  5- 
megaton  bomb  is  250  times  more  power- 
ful than  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  experts  appearing  before  the  Atomic 
Energy  Oommisslon  indicated  that  earth- 
quakes resulting  from  CTannlkin  were  un- 
likely. In  a  press  release  Issued  from 
the    U.S.    Department    of    Commerce 


National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
minlstratioa  by  caiaries  A.  Whitten. 
Chief  Geodesist,  dated^for  some  rea- 
son—August 3.  1971.  next  Tuesday,  he 
potaits  out  that  this  year  we  can  expect 
to  witness  more  major  earthquakes  than 
any  year  since  1964.  It  appears  that  the 
world  is  wobbling  around  its  axis  and 
that  every  7  years  we  hit  a  peak  in  earth- 
quakes: 1971  is  expected  to  be  the  peak 
year. 

In  the  first  6  mmiths  of  this  year,  the 
Padflc  basin  area  has  already  witnessed 
three  major  earthquakes,  all  of  them  of 
a  magnitude  of  8  on  the  Richter  scale. 
Mr.  President,  one  must  be  at  the 
scene  and  witness  a  tidal  wave  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  this  fear- 
some, natural  phenomenon.  To  see  a 
wave  that  is  of  a  h^ht  of  about  45 
to  50  feet  rush  onto  the  shore  and  lift 
cars  as  though  they  were  little  pieces  of 
dust  and  bend  parking  meters  as  though 
they  were  matchstlcks  is  a  very  fright- 
ening thing.  This  fearsome  possibility 
of  an  earthquake  triggering  a  tsunami 
or  tidal  wave  is  very  real  to  the  people 
of  Hawaii.  Therefore,  we  are  pleading 
to  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
consider  us  when  the  decision  is  made 
whether  we  should  go  ahead  with  this 
test. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
President's  science  adviser  has  indicated 
that  the  Spartan  warhead  is  obsolete  and 
that,  therefore,  this  test  is  unnecessary. 
I  should  like  also  to  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  the  Commerce 
Department  is  against  it  and  that  the 
State  Department  Is  against  it. 

So,  I  plead  with  the  Senate  to  listen 
to  our  plea.  It  Is  a  real  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  no  dear  consensus  or  agree- 
ment exists  within  the  administration  on 
the  need  to  test  a  5-megaton  thermo- 
nuclear weapon  in  Alsiska. 

During  debate  on  the  SAithorizatlon 
measure  many  Members  of  the  House 
aiMi  Senate  raised  the  question  of  divided 
expert  opinion. 

Since  that  debate  we  have  further  evi- 
dence that  the  administration  is  not  of 
one  mind  regarding  either  the  need  for 
this  test  or  the  risks  involved  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  rim. 

Secretary  Packard  tells  us  that  the  test 
is  essential  to  devdopment  of  a  vital 
weapons  system.  But  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  advised  the  President 
even  before  the  authorization  was  de- 
bated that  it  considered  the  weapon  to 
be  obsolete. 

During  debate  on  the  authorization  we 
were  assured  by  proponents  of  the  test 
that  the  environmental  risks  were  small. 
Yet  now  we  find  that  the  environmental 
protection  agency  and  the  council  on 
environmental     quality     have     recom- 
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maided  either  cancellation  (nr  pos^^xne- 
ment  of  the  test  because  of  envlroninental 
hasards. 

Daring  debate  on  the  aathorlaatlon  we 
were  told  that  a  l-megaton  nudear 
test  at  Amohitka  In  October  1999  pro- 
Tided  dear  erldenoe  that  a  S-megaton 
test  In  October  1971  oouM  be  conducted 
in  oomplete  safety. 

Yet  the  Battle  Memorial  InaUtute. 
which  the  ABC  tias  hired  to  review  en- 
▼Iromnental  d«ta  from  the  Island,  tells 
us  that  the  aUUty  to  make  predlctloae 
from  the  MEtrow  test  is  severely  limited. 
We  have  been  inM  tfaait  the  Cannikin 
test  ifl  a  vital  link  in  negotiations  with 
the  Russians  tor  anns  controL 

Yet  on  July  22  an  administration  ex- 
pert testified  before  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee that  Cannikin  was  not  ooo- 
sldered  a  "bargaining  chip"  for  nego- 
tiation. Further  we  find  that  the  State 
Department  has  recommended  postpon- 
ing the  test  until  the  completian  of  the 
SALT  talks. 

An  of  this  evidence  has  accumulated 
since  the  debate  <m  the  authorization.  It 
adds  to  the  considerable  weight  of  evi- 
dence brought  forth  during  our  earlier 
floor  debate — evidence  that  clearly  dem- 
onstrates that  the  test  poses  eztrone  en- 
vironmental risks  and  is  not  essential  to 
our  national  security. 

I  have  no  wish,  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
state all  of  the  arguments  presented 
earlier.  I  bdleve  that  the  argrmients  are 
well  siqiported  by  tbe  facts. 

Ttere  is  DO  ri^  in  cancellation  of  the 

test. 

There  is  ride  in  moving  ahead  with  It. 

Itie  peoide  of  Alaska  do  not  want  this 

test.  Ndther  do  the  people  of  Hawaii  or 

CaUf  omia  ot  Oregon  or  Washington. 

The  peoide  of  Japan  and  Canada  are 
oppoaed  to  this  test. 

The  sdentlAc  oonmiunity  outside  of 
those  directly  emsdoyed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  ABC  consider 
the  test  a  ridiculous  bureaucratic  mis- 
take. 

The  explosion  of  a  thermcouclear 
weapon  in  Alaska  will  not  hasten  the 
day  n^ien  we  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  Russians  on  arms  ooDtrxA.  It  will  not 
contribute  to  our  ability  to  defend  our- 
sdves  from  enemy  attack.  It  will  not  pre- 
vent an  outbreak  of  hoetllltieB. 

Nearly  $200  million  win  be  spent  on 
this  project — $200  million  in  a  day  when 
we  are  searching  desperately  for  funds 
with  which  to  buy  absolutely  essential 
human  services,  and  in  a  year  when  Uie 
fiscal  budget  deficit  has  grown  to  more 
than  $200  blllloti. 

A  decision  to  go  ahead  with  this  ex- 
ploekn  is  a  decision  of  great  f  dly  which 
would  never  pass  the  most  cursory  cost 
benefit  analysis  Imposed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  any  public  project. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  amendmoit  as  a 
means  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  demonstrate  that  it  will  not  be 
a  party  to  such  an  unsupportaUe  execu- 
tive decision. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Raoois  a 
statement  which  refute*  the  cooference 
report,  entitled  '^Statement  by  admin- 
istration ofildals  on  SALT  talks."  as 
wdl  as  an  exoerpt  from  a  report  entitled 


"BatteOe  Memorial  lurtitate  Report  on 
MUrow."  a  telegram  from  the  nan»Mun 
Ooalltlan  to  Stop  the  Amohitka  Nudear 
Blast,  and  an  artlde  from  the  Evening 
Star  of  July  26,  1971,  oititled.  "Agm- 
cles*  Views  Differ  oa  Amchltka  Test 
Blast." 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  ttie  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccou,  as  fdlows: 


STATxaoorr  wr  AsioKivnATioir  OtvKui.  on 
SALT  Talks 

"Mr.  Mtfler.  We  eonsldcr  this  to  be  a  de- 
vlopmant  enroiae  whloli  Is  JuattflMl  In  terms 
of  the  program  and  aeeuilty  raqulrament  for 
such  a  syatem  as  proves  to  be  petmtttod 
under  a  SALT  agreement  or  U  we  are  suooaaa- 
ful  In  negotiating  a  SALT  agreement.  We 
oooalder  It  to  be  juatlfled  on  thoae  security 
program  requirements,  net  as  a  bargaitUng 
oMp  for  negotlatton.** 

ICr.  Atfley  beian  the  Subcommittee  on 
Anns  Oontral.  Intemattonal  Law  and  Orga^ 
nlaatlon  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Be- 
latlona,  Thuiaday,  July  23,  1971.  (Muskle 
hearing.) 

Mr.  PhlUp  J.  Parley  la  Deputy  Dltectcr 
at  the  Arms  Control  and  Dlaazmament 
Agency. 

Batrllx  Mkxoeial  IwamuTs  Bxpoar  on 

MnjK>w* 
"However,  the  paucity  of  MlUtOW-itf  ated 
ecological  cbangea,  as  indicated  by  test-time 
llve-boz  and  holding-pen  experiments  and 
by  test-time  obeervatlons,  wlU  limit  our  abil- 
ity to  predict  ecological  changes  If  larger 
nucle&r  tests  are  conducted  at  Amr-Mtir^ 
Further  analyses  now  In  progress,  eqieclally 
study  of  photographs,  may  provide  limited 
additional  Information  useful  In  m»Mng  pn. 
dictions.  But,  because  the  effects  of  MILROW 
were  so  small,  It  will  be  necessary  to  depend 
heavily  on  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
ecology  of  the  various  ecosystems  at  Am- 
chltka when  predicting  the  effects  of  the 
proposed  'somewhat'  larger  nuclear  test." 

Senator  Mikx  GteavB,, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Wash.in{ftan,  D.C. 

The  Canadian  CoiOltlon  to  Stop  the  Am- 
chltka Nuclear  Blast  calls  upon  the  United 
States  Senate  to  cancel  Cannikin. 

The  Canadian  Coalition  oonststs  of  rq;n«- 
sentatlvee  from  Vancouver  and  District 
Council  of  Churches,  United  Church  of  Can- 
ada, Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran.  Angelioan, 
Quaker,  and  Unitarian  Churches,  United  Na- 
tions Association,  Young  Womens  Christian 
Association,  Sierra  Club,  Ain.»>.it.vtt  n,  Dont 
Make  A  Wave  Committee,  British  Columbia 
Environmental  CDuncU,  SPEC,  n»n«i«i«t, 
Asaodatlon  of  Human  Environment,  Cana- 
dian Labor  Congress,  media  and  political 
leaders. 

The  Canadian  Coalition  has  the  support  of 
many  thouaamli  at  Canadian  citizens,  teach- 
ers, aclentlsu,  conservationists,  university 
professors  and  others  who  are  concerned  with 
the  intemattonal  Implications  of  the  pro- 
posed Amdaltka  detonaUon. 

Our  appeal  U  for  stetesmanshlp  that  seeks 
other  altemaUves  for  national  security  that 
do  not  endanger  the  world  and  its  people. 

O.  BOSBT  PSABSON, 

LoxnsB  Boxes, 
Coordinator,  Tfu  Canadian  OoalitioH 
to  Stop  the  AmcMtka  Nuclear  BUut. 
Vancouver,  BritUh  Columbia.  Can- 

Night  Letter. 


*Dr.  James  B.  Klrkwood,  "Summary  of 
.Ecological  EffscU  of  Mllrow,"  BioSotenea 
Magatlne.  June  IS.  1971.  p.  711. 


[Rttm  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.O.. 

July  ae,  1B71] 

AaKNdzs'  Vixwa  Dnvsa  On  AiccHRXa 

TBST  BUkST 

(By  James  Welsh) 
The  White  House  has  received  conflicting 
recommendations  from  various  government 
agencies  on  whether  to  go  ahead  this  taU 
with  an  underground  nuclear  test  on  remote 
Amchlt,ka  island. 

According  to  Informed  sources,  two  federal 
agencies,  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  favor  a  go- 
ahead  for  the  five-megaton  teat  blast. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  five  other  agen- 
dee — the  SUte  Department,  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Covmcll  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  have  recommended 
either  cancelling  the  test  or  postponing  it 
until  after  the  SALT  arms-limitations  talks. 
Amchltka  is  at  the  southwestern  tip  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  off  Alaska,  about  700  mUes 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  October,  1969,  the  AEC  set  off  a  one- 
megaton  hydrogen  bomb  4,000  feet  deep 
wHhln  the  Islands  without  causing  any  of 
the  earthquakes,  tidal  waves  or  environmen- 
tal damage  feared  by  critics  of  the  testing. 

The  megatonnage  of  this  fall's  planned 
test,  which  is  code-named  Cannikin,  is  five 
times  as  large.  The  nuclear  device  U  sched- 
uled to  explode  6.000  feet  iinderground. 
Cannikin  is  a  test  of  a  large  Spartan  war- 
head designated  for  use  as  a  component  of 
an  ABM  system  protecting  Mlnuteman  mis- 
sile sites. 

The  latest  reoommendations  on  the  pro- 
poeed  test  are  a  product  of  a  departmental 
undersecretary  committee  named  to  inves- 
tigate the  controversy.  The  recommendations 
went  directly  to  Henry  Kissinger,  Nixon's 
chief  foreign  policy  adviser,  and  John  Sxr- 
lichman,  chief  domestic  adviser. 

The  Defense  Department  and  AEC,  sources 
said  yesterday,  continue  to  favor  the  testing 
as  important  to  national  secrirlty.  They 
minimize  the  chances  that  the  test  will 
trigger  earthquakes  or  cause  other  unwanted 
environmental  side  effects. 

06T,  which  is  the  Preeldent's  sclentifio 
advisory  arm,  reportedly  opposes  the  experi- 
ment, not  primarily  for  environmental  rea- 
sons but  because  the  warhead  to  be  tested 
has  been  nuule  obeolete  by  recent  weapons 
development. 

The  State  Department,  so\u-ces  said,  took 
a  middle  ground.  It  did  not  recommend  can- 
oaUlng  the  test,  but  advised  postponing  It 
until  the  completion  of  the  SALT  talks.  The 
Council  of  Environmental  Quality  took  much 
the  same  position.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  opi>oses  the  test,  believing 
that  even  a  slight  possibility  of  earthquake 
is  too  much  of  a  chance  to  take. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  plans  to  rdease 
on  August  3  an  ImpcMlant  statement  re- 
garding earthquakes.  The  statement  re- 
afllrms  my  belief  that  the  dangers  that 
oould  result  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  test  on  Amcbltloi  Island, 
Alaslca,  are  greater  than  were  stressed  in 
the  AECs  Environmental  impact  State- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  a  copy  of  the 
Commerce  D^jartment's  rdease. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

EvuisMCs  RsT.SA— >  Lnncoro  Eaani's 
"WonLS"  With  EAvrKOTTAKn 

Th*  Ootnmeroe  Departmenlt's  National 
Oosanlo    and    Atmo^barlo    Admlnlstratloa 
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made  public  today  furtber  evidence  linking 
the  earth's  "wobble"  with  earthquakes. 

Charles  A.  Whltten,  chief  geodealst  of 
NOAAls  National  Ocean  Survey,  dted  data 
from  NOAA's  National  ESarthquake  Informa- 
tion Center  which  he  said  made  it  clear  that 
there  Is  "a  definite  ocRelatlon"  between  the 
earth's  wobble  and  esrthquakee. 

Whltten  pointed  out  that  the  wobble  is 
reselling  a  peak  this  year  in  ite  seven-year 
cycle  and  the  earth  can  therefore  be  ex- 
pected to  witness  more  major  earthquakes 
this  year  than  any  year  since  1964.  Tbait  was 
the  last  peak  year,  when  an  earthquake 
devastated  Alaska. 

According  to  NEIC  selsnK^ogist  Oarl  Von 
Hake,  the  amount  of  energy  released  by 
earthqxiakes  this  year  from  January  1  through 
July  26  already  exceeds  that  rrieased  in  any 
one  year  since  1904.  Von  Hake  hae  been 
keeping  tabs  on  earthquakes  each  year  since 
1954. 

■me  earth  wobbles  ellghtly  as  It  spins  In 
space.  As  it  does  so,  the  north-south  polar 
axis  on  which  it  rotates  shifts.  Tbls  shift 
has  been  measured  daily  by  world  astnmo- 
mera  since  1900.  They  have  found  that  the 
axis  zlgs  and  Bags  around  the  geographical 
north  pole  In  a  generally  circular  motion, 
sihiftlng  as  much  as  six  Inches  per  day  for 
a  maximum  73  feet  over  a  14-month  p«rlod. 
The  daily  shift  of  the  ptde  reaches  Its  mazl- 
minn  every  seven  yean. 

Whltten  pointed  out  that  four  maaslvB 
earthquakes  have  already  occurred  this  year. 
As  recorded  by  the  NEIC,  theee  included 
three  earthquakes  of  a  magnitude  of  8.1  on 
the  Rlchter  scale  (a  method  used  by  seismol- 
ogists to  gage  the  strength  of  earthquakes) , 
one  in  New  Guinea  In  January,  two  others 
In  the  Solomon  Islands  end  In  the  New 
Britain  island  area  In  the  southwest  Pacific 
in  July,  and  a  7.8  shock  in  Chile,  also  m 
July. 

Von  Hake  noted  that  three  8.1  magnitude 
Shocks — what  selsmoIoglBts  term  "great" 
earthquakea — ^have  not  occurred  within  a 
single  year  since  1960. 

Earlier  this  year,  Whltten  prepared  a  graph 
portraying  the  oorrelatloQ  between  the  total 
energy  released  by  earthqualus  and  the  dally 
movement  of  the  p<de  during  the  past  70 
years.  He  said  then  that  it  showed  what 
he  considered  to  be  a  definite  ooirelation  be- 
tween earthquakes  and  p(dar  motion  at  var- 
ious periods  when  the  polar  shUt  rsaohed 
its  peak.  He  pomted  out  that  major  earth- 
quakes In  1950,  1057,  and  1084  ootnolded 
with  years  of  maxnnum  polar  motion.  Whlt- 
ten expressed  the  view  thm  that  if  there 
Is  a  oorrelatlon  between  the  polar  abUt  and 
earthquakes,  thve  should  be  an  tocreass  In 
major  earthquakes  this  year. 

The  geodealst  added  ttiat  he  was  not  s\ig- 
gestlng  that  the  earth's  wobble  waa  the  sole 
cause  o(  earthquakes.  "Many  things  tm- 
doubtedly  entsr  Into  It."  he  said,  "includ- 
ing the  shifting  o<  the  earth  as  strain  builds 
up  beneath  the  surface  and  possibly  even 
the  pull  exerted  on  the  earth  by  the  moon 
and  S1U1.  But  when  you  add  to  this  the  earth's 
wobble  as  it  reaches  its  mavlmum,  you  have 
another  i4>parently  tremendous  force  which 
may  trigger  earthquakes." 

Vcc  Hake  said  his  oomputatloos  on  the 
amount  of  ensrgy  released  betwem  Janu- 
ary 1  and  July  ae  were  based  on  eight  earth- 
quakes of  magnitude  7  and  above,  including 
the  four  already  noted.  Itie  NOAA  seismol- 
ogist added  that  all  other  earthquakes  with 
a  magnitude  less  than  7  were  estimated,  but 
noted  that,  taken  together,  they  were  roughly 
comparable  to  the  eaithqxiake  which  struck 
Chile  July  B. 

Von  Hake  based  his  computations  on  a 
standard  estobUabed  by  the  late  Dr.  Beno 
Outenberg.  director  of  the  Seismology 
Laboratory  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Tschnology,  and  Dr.  Charles  F.  Rlchter,  also 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology.  In 
their  authoritative  book,  "Selsmlclty  of  the 


Earth,"  published  In  1964,  the  two  selsmol- 
oglste  confuted  the  en»gy  released  by 
earthquakas  from  1904  through  1963. 

The  source  of  the  polar  wobble  Is  a  mystery. 
WBifttten  said  the  motion  ot  the  earth's 
molten  core  against  the  otherwise  fairly 
rigid  structure  of  the  earth  might  be  a  con- 
tributing factor.  Other  geophysldsts  have 
speculated  that  It  is  due  to  the  melting  at 
the  ice  cape,  the  movement  of  the  seas,  or  the 
unevenness  of  the  earth's  land  masses. 

A  connection  between  earthquakea  and 
the  motion  of  the  pole  was  first  postulated 
by  British  scientist  John  Milne  In  1893.  The 
American  geophyslclst  Helmut  Landsberg 
suggested  in  19S8  and  again  In  1948  that  the 
strain  associated  with  the  wobble  might 
trigger  earthquakes.  In  1967,  Lalantendu 
Man  si  nh  a  and  D.  E.  Wylle  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  said  their  studies  showed 
a  definite  correlation  between  the  two.  Thrsy 
said  the  wobble  was  Inctessed  by  major 
earthquakea. 

Mr.  tflli.'VENB.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  YOrrNQ.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  S 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  d<«»"g!it«hffd 
Senator  from  Alaiduu 

Bir.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I,  too. 
made  my  comments  about  the  substance 
of  the  amendment  at  the  time  the  au- 
thorization bill  was  passed.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  two  things  at  this  time. 

First,  I  am  still  flimly  convinced  that 
if  the  SALT  talks  are  successful  the  Qpax- 
tan  warhead  will  be  unnecessary,  and  if 
the  Spartan  wuiiead  is  unneceesaiy  cer- 
tainly the  Cannikin  test  Is  a  foi^.  Sec- 
ond, after  the  last  debate  some  of  my 
colleagues  asked  me,  if  Alaska  Is  so  op- 
posed to  this  test,  why  were  we  not 
<VPoeed  to  the  drilling  of  the  hole  and 
the  work  that  went  on  at  Amchltka.  I 
told  them  I  was  in  private  practice  aX 
that  time  and  that  I  rq?reeented  one  of 
the  contractors  that  got  a  contract  to 
drill  a  mystery  hole.  To  Alaskans  theee 
were  known  as  myst^y  holes.  We  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on.  If  we  had  we 
certainly  would  have  voloed  objection  at 
the  time.  But  the  real  problem  is  that  be- 
fore we  realised  what  was  going  on  we 
had  the  Mllrow  test  The  Mllrow  test 
disturbed  some  pecH>le,  but  It  was  a  mild 
one  and  most  pecqide  had  no  basic  ob- 
jection at  that  time  and  I  was  one  of 

vnflftti 

Now.  the  5  megaton  test  has  us  dis- 
turbed Just  as  the  Hawalians  and  the 
west  coast  pe<H>le  are  disturbed,  because 
of  "tihitsn  it  is  located  in  the  Aleutian 

^^h^L1p 

ISx.  President.  I  would  inge  everyone 
to  consider  the  fact  that  had  it  not  beoi 
for  the  total  secrecy  Involved  in  theee 
plans  we  would  have  had  this  fight  4  or 
5  years  aga  Under  the  circumstances  it 
was  not  until  the  debate  on  the  authori- 
sation bill — and  to  the  great  credit  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Ishmd  (Mr. 
Pastou)  he  did  obtain  the  total  de- 
classification of  the  proposal — that  the 
world  knew  the  whole  history. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  Is  going  to 
modify  the  amendment.  I  urge  that  it 
be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd 
myself  5  mtoutee.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Rhode  Island  is  reoognind  tat 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
no  new  problem  before  us  today,  one 
might  even  say  it  is  an  old  chestnut. 
We  had  it  before  us  on  July  20,  1971, 
and  we  debated  it  at  length  and  from 
every  angle.  The  Senate  made  its  deci- 
sion and  expressed  its  will  then  and 
there.  The  vote  was  decisive — 57  to  37. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  my 
very  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  They  have  every 
right  to  express  their  feelings  and  their 
fears.  In  all  matters  scienttflc  there  are 
always  the  pros  and  cons.  It  has  been 
my  responsibility,  as  chairman  of  the 
J<rint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  to 
manage  this  measure  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  to  bring  f(Hlh  the  position 
of  the  administratlcm  and  also  of  the 
scientists  we  have  consulted  with  In 
reference  to  this  test. 

I  went  out  of  my  way  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Packard,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. I  received  from  him  a  letter  very, 
very  brief  but  to  the  point.  It  declared 
that  this  test  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  Safeguard  Sjrstem,  that  without  it 
the  Safeguard  System  would  be  im- 
periled. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Pack- 
ard may  be  printed  in  the  Rioou  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objecttcm,  the  letter 
was  (xdered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoiD, 
as  follows: 

TSb  D^^ttt  SacBxrAXT  ov  DBrsMss. 

WatMngton.  D.C^  19  July  1971. 
Hon.  JoRir  Q.  PAsroaK. 
Chairman,    Joint    Committee    on    Atomie 
Snergjf.  Oongreaa  of  the  United  Stmtee, 
WaafUngton,  D.C. 

DBAS  SsiTAToa  PasToas:  Tills  Is  m  rssponas 
to  your  rsqusst  for  my  vls)im  on  the  Impor- 
tanoe  ot  the  CANNIE3N  miolaar  test  to  tb» 
nattooal  defsnae. 

T1»  nuelsar  <lsvloe  to  be  tastad  In  tlM 
OAJUIIEJLN  event  Is  for  the  devekipmept  of 
a  wrtisad  for  the  Spartan  mlssUe  of  tba 
SMsgaard  baUlaUe  BlHUe  dsCsBss  progiaai. 
a  propam  that  Ooogrsss  apptorsd.  The 
imsasuisinaiits  of  dsvloa  psttamaDoa  irtUoh 
will  ba  ohtolnad  ftom  tha  tats  are  isssnttsl 
m  my  vlsw.  to  the  optimum  dafenalvs  ds- 
pluymsuta  at  SafSguard  tat  prctaoUosi  of  the 
Mlntttamaa  nrtssna  sttea. 
atnoecvly. 

DavD  Pa 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  like- 
wise conferred  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  They  not  (»il;  substantiated 
what  Mr.  Packard  said  but  they  wmt  ex- 
tensively into  the  matter  of  the  ecology, 
the  environment,  tidal  waves,  and  earth- 
quakes. My  goodness  gracious,  no  one 
wants  a  tidal  wave.  I  would  be  the  last 
person  to  propose  anything  that  might 
cause  a  tidal  wave.  If  I  thought  there 
were  likelihood  of  that  peril,  I  would  be 
the  first  to  oppose  it.  But  that  would  not 
prove  that  I  would  be  right  and  that  my 
friend  from  Hawaii  might  not  be  wrong. 
We  did  seek  and  reoeive  the  best  obtain- 
able advice. 

llie  suggestion  that  this  weapon  Is  ob- 
solete is  pure  nonsense.  Tb,9  Defense  De- 
partment certainly  has  neva-  said  so  and 
neither  has  the  Attxnic  Energy  Commla- 
sion.  If  there  were  any  evidence  that  it  is 
obsolete,  I  would  certainly  be  against  it. 

I  realise  that  there  have  been  views 
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expressed  by  various  departments  of  the 
administration  views  that  are  conflict- 
ing or  at  least  c<mfusing.  They  not  only 
confuse  the  issue  but  they  create  a 
quandary  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  notice  that  my  very  alert  colleagues 
from  Hawaii  and  Alaska  have  leaned 
very  heavily  on  this  conf uslcm.  I  do  not 
blame  them.  It  does  credit  to  their  ad- 
vocacy. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  resolve  all 
these  misgivings  I  have  been  discussing 
vrlth  my  colleagues  what  I  am  willing  to 
accQ>t  as  a  modiflcation  for  the  amoid- 
ment.Iwlllreadit: 

None  of  the  funds  mpproprUted  by  this 
■ct  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  deto- 
nate any  under^und  nuclear  test  sched- 
uled to  be  conducted  on  Amchitka  Island, 
Alaska,  unless  the  President  gives  his  direct 
approval  for  such  test. 

This  pinpoints  authority  and  respon- 
sibility. 

Let  all  departments  concerned,  wheth- 
er it  be  the  State  Department,  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology,  let  them 
bring  their  causes  to  the  Oval  Room  of 
the  White  House  and  then  let  the  Presi- 
doit  of  the  United  States,  who  Is  the  first 
responsible  citizen  of  this  country,  make 
the  decision. 

I  see  nothing  questionable  in  that.  I 
have  checked  this  solution  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  D^ense.  He  does  not  seem  to 
object  to  it.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  he 
would  not  prefer  to  have  it  the  way  we 
have  reported  it  from  the  otMnmlttee,  but 
I  think,  all  things  considered,  this  would 
be  the  proper  way  to  tumdle  the  matter, 
and  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  take 
it  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

B4r.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUTX). 

Ml.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  his  states- 
manship. I  believe  this  wUl  resolve  many 
of  the  problems  and  the  quandaries  that 
many  of  us  have  faced  in  the  n.S.  Sen- 
ate. If  I  may,  as  the  prime  sponsor,  I 
would  Indicate  to  the  Senator  that  I 
would  be  very  pleased  to  accept  this  modi- 
fication, and  accordingly  I  would  wish  to 
mo(My  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  SYMJNOTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  yield  fhrst  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  send  the  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  amendment  to  the  desk? 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  S,  line  11,  Insert  the  following  new 
section  103: 

Sec.  103.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
detonate  any  underground  nuclear  test 
scheduled  to  be  conducted  on  Amchitka  Is- 
land, Alaska,  unless  the  President  gives  his 
direct  approval  for  such  test. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yirid. 
on  my  time,  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  also  am  i)repared  to  accept  the  modi- 
flcatlcm  to  the  amendment.  I  do  not  say 
I  do  it  with  great  relish.  I  do  it  only  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  we  have  the  votes 
to  put  through  a  stronger  amendment. 
But  let  me  imderscore  the  point  that  this 
la  nothing  new,  because  under  the  present 
law  the  President  Is  the  final  person  to 
make  the  decision  on  detonation  and  sdso 
on  the  environmental  question,  because 
the  test  would  come  under  EPA  or  the 
Environmental  Agency.  So  we  are  not 
doing  anything  other  than  pointing  our 
finger  at  the  President  and  sasring  we 
do  not  feti  prepared  to  make  the  deter- 
mination. I  am  prepared  to  accept  that 
modification,  because  I  do  not  think  we 
could  get  the  votes  to  cancel  the  detona- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  we  have  the  votes  or  not;  it  is 
a  matter  of  restrfvtng  a  very  thorny 
problem  that  involves  the  security  of  the 
country.  There  Is  not  a  Senator  here  who 
would  not  vote  tomorrow  for  complete 
disarmament  if  we  knew  the  world  would 
be  safe  and  peace  would  be  guaranteed. 
But  we  are  living  in  an  anxious  and 
tortured  world,  we  have  continuously 
worked  for  peace — but  many,  many  times 
we  have  been  disappointed  by  our  ad- 
versaries reaction  to  our  good  faith. 

They  have  met  our  sincerity  with 
deceit — our  peaceful  efforts  with  vio- 
lence. Berlin  walls  and  Iron  Curtains 
are  the  evidence  of  that.  Worid  anxiety 
is  their  stock  in  trade. 

That  being  the  state  of  the  world 
today,  we  have  to  be  realistic.  I  do  not 
relish  the  responsibility  of  asking  money 
for  weapons  and  for  atomic  weapons. 
May  I  say  It  was  a  cursed  day  the  day 
the  atomic  bcmib  was  bom.  But  it  was 
and  it  is  here  to  stay  and  spread.  We 
are  not  the  only  country  that  has  tt. 
There  are  four  other  countries  in  the 
nuclear  club — and  other  nations  wait  in 
the  wings.  Here  we  are,  the  envy  and  the 
hope  of  the  world  in  the  same  breath. 
That  is  the  realism  we  face. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  vote  against 
these  weapons  and  against  the  defense 
budget  if  I  felt  the  world  was  safe  and 
sane.  We  learned  that  it  is  not.  We 
learned  it  in  Cuba  in  1962.  If  we  had  not 
been  strong  at  that  time,  Khrushchev 
would  have  come  through  with  his  atomic 
weapons.  That  is  a  fact. 

And  we  keep  learning  there  are  breed- 
ing places  of  violence — the  seeds  of  wyr 
In  every,  comer  of  the  -^lobe.        "* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  srield  to  my  colleague 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  Indi- 
cated previously  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  discussed  this  matter  with 
us.  We  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  he 
has  offered  the  modiflcation  to  the 
amendment. 

For  myself,  it  is  disappointing  to  some 
degree,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  understands  this.  I  would 
like  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
get  involved  in  making  some  of  this 
policy.  I  really  do  not  think  the  amend- 
ment changes  the  realistic  situaticm  at 
all.  The  President,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  certainly  had  the  power 


and  the  duty,  I  believe,  without  regard 
to  this  amendment,  to  personally  see  to 
it  that  the  Amchitka  test  was  necessary. 
As  I  indicated  previously,  I  assimied  this 
would  be  done.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
it  was  being  done,  and  that  really  the 
amendment,  in  total,  does  not  change 
the  plans  with  regard  to  the  Amchitka 
test. 

What  is  more,  it  does  not  have  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  bite  the 
bullet.  The  bullet  really  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  be  involved  in  making  policy 
for  these  agencies  that  exercise  secret 
power  and  whether  we  believe  that  e<Mne- 
thing  like  this  test  sho\ild  not  occur. 

What  we  do  is,  in  effect,  solidify  the 
chain  of  command  by  this  amendment 
and  make  it  clear  that  the  Senate  desires 
the  personal  expression  of  the  President 
on  this  matter.  Whether  that  would  have 
occurred  under  the  previous  situation.  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  am  siu-e  he  and  his 
office  would  be  involved,  anyway. 

So  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  do  want  to  express  my  feel- 
ing that  I  would  have  preferred  the  situ- 
ation whereby  the  Senate  expressed  itself 
either  that  the  test  should  not  occur  or 
that  the  test  should  be  postponed  imtil 
completion  of  the  SALT  talks.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  while  this  amendment  goes 
an  inch,  it  ^ould  have  gone  the  full  mile. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  test  at  Amchitka. 

I  regret  that  within  an  11-day  period  it 
Is  once  again  necessary  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  withhold  funding  for  the  5- 
megaton  nuclear  test  scheduled  to  be 
hdd  on  Amchitka  Island,  Alaska,  in  Oc- 
tober, while  the  necessity  for  this  enter- 
prise can  be  reexamined. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  coepon- 
soring  will  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Atomic  Energy  Commission  appro-« 
priations  bill  to  provide  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  act  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  a  nuclear  test 
on  Amchitka  Island  unless  the  President 
gives  his  direct  {4>proval  for  the  test. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  utterly 
opposed  to  the  holding  of  a  multimegaton 
nuclear  test  on  Amchitka  at  any  time, 
unless  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
can  assure  us,  which  it  so  manifestly 
cannot  now  do,  that  such  an  experiment 
can  be  conducted  without  human  or  en- 
vironmental risks.  But  I  -am  sisking  now 
only  for  this  amendment,  because  I  am 
a  realist  as  to  what  this  body  may  now 
consent  to,  and  because  I  believe  that 
with  time  for  reflection  and  analysis  the 
president  will  come  to  the  realization 
that  this  test  is  not  worth  the  risks 
involved. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  just 
released  a  report  by  Charles  A.  Whit- 
ten,  chief  geodesist  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration's 
National  Ocean  Survey,  citing  a  definite 
correlation  between  the  wobble  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis  and  the  incidence  of 
earthquakes.  This  year  the  wobble 
reaches  a  peak  in  its  7 -year  cycle,  and 
we  accordingly  can  expect  to  witness 
more  major  earthquakes  in  1971  than  in 
any  year  since  1964,  the  year  of  the  dis- 
astrous quake  in  Alaska.  Four  major 
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earthquakes  have  already  occurred  this 
year  in  the  Pacific  basin,  including  three 
of  a  magnitude  of  8.1  on  the  Richter 
scale  and  one,  the  earthqutike  in  Chile, 
of  7.8. 

During  what  is  fulfllllng  its  promise 
as  a  peak  year  of  earthquake  activity, 
therefore,  the  Cannikin  test  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  the  most  seismically 
active  area  of  the  world. 

Let  me  address  myself  again  to  a 
particular  risk  involved  in  the  Cannikin 
test.  Ihls  experiment  could  in  fact  cause 
multiple  tsimamis,  that  is,  seismic  tidal 
waves,  first,  from  the  Initial  shock  of 
the  blast,  which  will  have  a  body-wave 
magnitude  on  the  Richter  scale  of 
about  7.0;  second,  from  earthquake  ac- 
tivity triggered  by  the  blast;  and  third, 
from  landslides  in  the  ocean  prompted  by 
the  shock  or  by  earthquakes. 

A  major  tsunami,  rushing  impredic- 
tably  at  400  to  600  miles  per  hour 
through  the  Paclflc  basin,  would  devas- 
tate the  coast  of  the  Paclflc  State  of 
Hawaii  and  every  other  low-l3^g  area 
within  its  reach.  We  can  be  sure,  from 
tragic  past  experience,  that  such  destruc- 
tion would  not  be  confined  to  property 
damage  alone.  Human  lives  could  be 
lost — the  lives  of  people  of  my  State, 
the  lives  of  other  Americans,  of  Ca- 
nadians. Japanese,  Russians,  and  others. 

The  shores  of  my  State  of  Hawaii 
have  been  struck  by  tsxmamls  four  times 
in  the  last  25  years.  During  that  time, 
we  have  experienced  devastating  prop- 
erty damage,  and  over  200  lives  have 
been  lost.  We  must  not  by  a  deliberate 
act  increase  this  tragic  toll. 

Does  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
wish  to  take  the  responsibility  for  such 
a  disaster?  Does  the  U.S.  Senate  wish 
to  run  the  risk  of  such  a  catastrophe? 

I  find  it  highly  significant  that  the 
experts  within  the  administration  are  in 
disarray  on  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  go  ahead  with  Cannikin  now. 
Seven  agencies  were  asked  for  comments 
on  the  question  by  the  President.  Tlie 
State  Department  favors  postponement 
until  completion  of  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks.  The  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology — which  is  headed  by  the 
President's  science  adviser— opposes  the 
test  because  it  considers  the  Spartan 
warhead  that  is  to  be  tested  to  be  obso- 
lete. The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  opposes  Cannikin  because  of  the 
possibility,  which  the  AEC  admits,  of 
the  blast  triggering  a  severe  earthquake. 
The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
advises  postponement  until  after  the 
SALT  talks.  The  U.S.  Information  Agen- 
cy is  also  in  opposition.  Only  two  of  the 
seven  agencies  on  the  President's  re- 
view committee,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, favor  a  test  this  fall. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  a  very  brief  question. 
Am  I  correct  that  this  is  a  $25,000  Item 
for  a  comprehensive  study  of  Kaneohe 
Bay,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  under  Army  Engi- 
neers Rivers,  Harbors,  and  Flood  Control 
General  Investigations  ? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
In  this  respect:  We  made  a  lump-sum 


Increase  in  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  that  purpose,  and  the  increase 
recommended  is  Sufficient  to  include  the 
$25,000  for  the  study  the  Senator  has 
referred  to  in  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  me 
a  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left?  

The  PEIESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  do  we 
have  in  the  Record  a  date  when  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  CannVkIn  test  will 
take  place? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  It  was  set  for 
some  time  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  period  was  selected  in  order  to  have 
the  least  possible  environmental  and 
ecological  impact? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tes.  Under  the  modi- 
fled  amendment,  that  time  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  President. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  if  it  were  done  after  that  date  it 
would  not  only  be  highly  expensive  but 
would  require  almost  a  year  before  an- 
other window  was  available? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  in  the  modlfled 
amendment  there  is  no  date  set  for  the 
test. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  the  amendment  as 
modified  there  is  no  provision  that  the 
President  shall  submit  to  Congress,  with- 
in a  certain  number  of  days,  a  report  if 
he  decides  to  go  ahead  with  the  test? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  the  President  does 
not  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  language  was 
taken  out? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  only  requirement  is 
that  the  President  has  to  give  his  direct 
approval? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  has  to  give  his  di- 
rect approval. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  He  has  to  give  no  logic 
beyond  that  direct  approval? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Wdl,  the  President  is 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  He;  is  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  want 
to  begin  to  question  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  a  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senators  for  the  way  they  have 
made  a  satisfactory  solution,  as  I  see  it, 
of  this  difficult  problem.  It  protects  their 
Interests  and  puts  the  power  and  discre- 
tion where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Soiator  yldd? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senatcur 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  as 


a  monber  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Knergy 
Committee,  I  c<Kigratulate  the  able  chair- 
man for  agreeing  to  this  compnxnlse 
and  also  respectftilly  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  for  their  Interest  in  this  subject. 
In  due  course,  the  matter  in  which  this 
test  Is  Involved  will  be  discussed  in  con- 
siderable detail  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  believe  that  the  compcmnlae 
agreed  to  by  the  able  chairman  will  turn 
out  to  be  quite  logical,  and  I  think  it  is 
in  the  Interest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
cluding, once  again  I  want  to  commend 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  for  his  rea- 
soned compromise. 

In  behalf  of  the  people  of  Hawaii.  I 
thank  him  for  his  understanding  of  our 
problems.  I  shall  pray  Uiat  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  take  the  time 
to  scan  over  the  record  of  the  UjS.  Con- 
gress and  listen  to  the  pleas  of  the  people 
of  Alaska,  Oregon.  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Hawaii. 

lUi.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
appreciate  the  spirit  of  conciliatory 
compromise  put  forth  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  I  commend  him 
for  it;  but  I  also  want  to  make  clear  the 
fact  that  though  this  is  a  compromise  on 
the  Senate  side,  it  is  not  a  compromise 
with  respect  to  the  problems  in  my  State 
and  other  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  time  a  state- 
ment by  Representative  Nick  Bscich 
with  respect  to  the  AEC's  past  record  on 
environmental  protection  statements,  as 
enimciated  by  the  UJS.  Court  of  Appeals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Comckkssional  Ricoro,  July  39. 
1971.  p.  28083] 

Nick  Bxoicr's  Statxkxmt  on   Caknikdi 

Mr.  BxGicH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased 
to  again  join  the  genUewoman  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mink)  in  an  effort  to  delay  the  Project 
Cannikin  underground  nuclear  test  by  deny- 
ing the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  test. 

It  seems  completely  unnecessary  at  this 
time  to  repeat  the  innumerable  points 
which  have  been  made  regarding  this  test, 
and  the  many  unanswered  questions  which 
remain.  As  far  back  as  the  Anchorage  hear- 
ings on  Cannikin  on  May  28  of  this  year,  the 
AEC  became  aware  of  questions  put  forward 
by  myself  and  a  great  many  others  In  Alaska. 
I  believe  those  questions  were  responsible 
and  needed  positive  answers.  For  the  record, 
I  made  those  questions  clear  when  HJt.  9388 
was  debated  here  only  a  few  days  ago.  In 
my  view,  and  the  view  of  many  who  are 
professionally  more  qualified  in  the  area  of 
nuclear  testing,  the  questions  are  still 
unanswered. 

I  think  that  three  events  which  have  oc- 
curred since  the  House  last  debated  this 
question  are  of  ^>eclal  interest  here,  and  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  them  as  this 
Issue  is  reconsidered  today. 

First,  on  July  8,  1971,  a  U.S.  court  of  ap- 
peals delivered  some  severe  criticism  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  its  planning 
and  environmental  Impact  statement  relating 
to  the  Calvert  Cliffs  nu(dear  powerplant.  In 
nearly  unprecedented  candor,  the  court  said 
that  the  AKC's  "crabbed  InteipreUtlon  of 
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the  NfttkKUd  Kavlroaiiwatal  PoUcy  Act  Toakm 
a  moekny  of  tbe  ■et."  Tba  oonrt  also  >iiiji»iil 
tb*  ABO  o«  •  "notel  ■MloattoQ  of  nq>«»l- 
blUtlfla."  aod  aald  Its  Judlelal  duty  was  "to 
M*  that  Important  leglalatlT*  puipoaaa  bw- 
alded  In  tha  Halla  of  Oongraaa  are  not  lost 
or  mlatUrected  In  the  vast  halliraya  of  the 
Federal  bnreaucracy.'' 

I  do  not  (or  a  moment  wish  to  conf  iiee  the 
Calvert  Cllilk  oaee  wtth  the  Cannikin  project, 
or  to  oonfuae  the  t4Whn1cal  laraaa  Involved.  I 
would  alao  not  make  the  aame  blanket  aoeu- 
aattoiM  at  IrreqxHutbUlty  toward  the  AKO 
aa  the  Calvert  COUZa  court  doea.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  must  be  made  dear  that  the  ABC  has 
not  been  without  fault  In  this  area,  and  It 
Is  not  unreasonaMe  to  8\iggest  that  pertaapa 
some  Important  questions  remain  unan- 
swered about  Oannlkln  Whan  the  unan- 
swered questions  relate  to  an  underground 
nuclear  test  five  ttmee  larger  than  any  pre- 
Tlously  attempted  by  the  United  Statea,  they 
become  very  critical  omissions,  In  my  view. 

Second,  on  July  IB,  1971,  a  report  entitled 
'^A.  TTnderground  Testing:  Oannlkln  as  a 
Case  In  Point"  was  rrt  eased  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Members  of  Congreea  for  Psaoe 
ThrouRh  Law.  Tbls  report,  several  '~*'**'«  In 
preparation,  presents  a  eompretienslva  oaae 
on  Oannlkln  irtiloh  obaUengea  the  need  for 
such  a  test  and  deeortbea  the  risks  Involved 
even  if  need  could  be  demonstrated.  Hie 
report  was  rleaeed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Oubb)  and  UB.  Benatnr  Mikz 
OiAVXL,  of  Alaska,  aiid  I  commend  It  to  all 
thoae  Interested  In  a  thoroughgoing  treat- 
ment of  this  Issue,  both  from  foreign  policy 
and  environmental  viewpoints. 

Third,  on  July  33,  1971,  before  the  Arms 
C<aitrol  Subcommittee  at  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  chaired  by  Senator 
MosKB,  the  attorney  general  of  Alaaka,  Mr. 
John  Havelock,  ottered  strong  testimony  on 
n^wwiMw  kiMi  entered  a  letter  on  the  record 
which  made  dear  the  thinking  of  Oov.  Wil- 
liam A.  Bgan  of  Alaaka  on  this  project  as 
well. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  conoem 
being  eTpreased  by  all  theee  responsible 
groups  and  nfllrlals  Is  Justified.  My  support  at 
the  Mink  amendment  Is  based  on  my  con- 
tinuing oonoMn  that  the  Oannlkln  test 
should  not  proceed  until  all  questions  are 
answered.  I  iirge  you  to  Join  ma  In  supporting 
^h<«  amendment. 

I  Include  both  the  testimony  and  the  letter 
at  this  point  as  a  further  Indication  of  the 
reqwnse  of  Alaska's  public  offldala  to  this 
propoaedtest: 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaaka  (Mr.  Stxvxns)  . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  again 
one  of  our  colleagues  has  said  he  Is  not 
clear  about  my  position,  so  I  would  like 
to  state  very  clearly  how  I  feel  about  this 
propoeaL 

I  am  still  0K>08ed  to  the  Cannikin  test, 
so  long  as  the  SALT  talks  continue.  I 
think  this  compromise  amendment,  stat- 
ing that  we  feel  the  President  has  a  clear 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  is  a  step  for- 
ward toward  that  goal,  but  I  would  stiU 
object  and  still  press  for  the  concept  that 
this  test  Is  unnecessary  as  long  as  the 
SALT  talks  continue.  If  we  do  not  achieve 
the  goals  we  seek  tn  the  SALT  talks,  we 
should  then,  as  Congress,  review  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  Cannikin  test. 

But  I  imderstand  the  situation.  I  have 
expressed  our  position  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  as  to  his  proposal. 
But  I  would  again  say  that  this  does  not 
go  to  the  extent  to  which  I  would  like 
the  Senate  to  go  today. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
22  and  23,  the  Arms  Control  Subcommit- 


tee of  the  Foreign  RelatiQDs  Committee 
held  hearlngB  on  the  subject  of  current 
possibilities  for  a  con^vehensive  nuclear 
teet  ban  treaty.  We  also  heard  testimony 
on  the  proposed  Cannikin  test  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska,  Senator 
Oravxl.  and  the  attorney  general  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  John  Havelo(^.  It  was  my 
great  privilege  to  chair  these  hearings 
and  to  listen  to  these  men,  who  presented 
a  most  persuasive  case  against  the  pro- 
posed test.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  complete  statements  be  Inserted  in 
theRBOotB  at  this  podnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoko,  as  follows: 


SrAmisifT  VT  Skkatob  Mixz  Osavxl, 
THx  SnBCOiiicim  ow  Aaics  Contbol  or 
THK  Skkatb  Taaxiaxt  SxL&noif  s  OoioarraB. 
Jxn.T  as,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  nearly  two  years  ago.  at 
my  request.  Chairman  Pulbrlght  caUed  a 
wpecktX  public  hearing  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relatlona  Committee  to  consider  the  Alaska 
undergrotuid  nudear  test  program. 

I  was  deeply  grateful  for  that  courtesy. 
The  record  written  at  that  hearing  has  served 
as  a  base  point  for  all  subeequent  public 
dlsctiaalon  of  the  undnground  test  program 
In  Alaska. 

TodajTs  hearing  demonstratea  once  again 
this  Committee's  leadership  In  dealing  with 
the  implications  of  our  nation's  underground 
test  series. 

I  want  to  thank  you  personally.  Chairman 
Muakle,  for  devoting  this  hearing  of  your 
Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control  to  the  Oan- 
nlkln test  and  for  your  generous  Invitation 
to  the  Oovemor  and  myself  to  present  the 
Alaaka  case  against  the  test. 

I  know  all  Alaskanw  appreciate  your  con- 
tinuing concern,  a  concern  that  dates  back 
to  the  Mllrow  teat  In  1969. 

I  believe  It  Is  worth  noting  for  the  record 
that  as  Chairman  of  the  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution Subcommittee  of  Public  Works,  you 
hdd  hearings  on  the  environmental  effects 
of  tmderground  testing  In  November,  1969. 

Those  hearings  repreaented  the  first  serious 
Senate  exploration  of  the  effects  of  under- 
ground nudear  testing  on  the  environment 
and  were  an  eztreoMly  valuable  and  ploiieer- 
Ing  service. 

Deeplte  this  Committee's  work,  and  your 
personal  efforts,  today  the  people  of  Alaska 
and  the  Pacific  Blm  are  confronted  with  the 
q>eotre  of  the  mightiest  nudear  test  ever 
detonated  by  our  nation. 

The  test  site  U  in  one  of  the  moat  aelsml- 
cally  unstable  regions  on  earth — Awwo^ttfc^ 
Island,  at  the  western  tip  of  the  Aleutian 
Chain.  The  test  wlU  have  a  yMd  estimated 
at  five  megatons  and  create  a  shook  wave 
about  equivalent  to  a  seven  point  eaith- 
quake  reading  on  the  Blehtar  Scale. 

For  comparlaoa,  the  deatruotive  February 
9  earthquake  In  Los  Angdes  eaiUer  thla  year 
raglatered  5.8  on  the  Rlchter  Soale. 

At  you  eo  clearly  deecrlbed  It  In  your  San- 
ate  noor  Statement  Tuesday,  as  long  aa 
tha>e  Is  any  possibility  of  a  major  disaster, 
the  ooneem  of  thoee  who  live  in  tlae  affected 
area  can  hardly  be  dismissed  as  emoaooal  or 
irrdevant. 

There  la  cause  for  eooeem.  Mr.  Obalnaan. 
No  <xa»  oan  reaaonaMy  argue  that  tbacw  Is 
not. 

In  November,  1968,  an  ad  hoc  pand  of 
eminent  sdentists  met  under  the  auqtloea 
of  the  Preddenfs  Offloe  of  Sdmoe  and  Tech- 
nology to  review  questions  ta  safety  mated 
to  underground  teetlng. 

That  Committee,  headed  by  the  dlsttn- 
guisbed  sdentist  Dr.  Kennetb  Fttasr.  eon- 
duded: 

"There  does  not  now  4>pear  to  tie  a  basis 
for  eliminating  the  poadbntty  that  a  large 


test  exptodon  might  Induce,  dther  lmmedl« 
atdy  or  after  a  period  of  time,  a  severe 
eartiiquake  of  suffldentiy  large  magnitude 
to  cause  serious  damage  well  beyond  tiie  lim- 
its of  Che  teat  dte. 

"Tills  possttiUlty  Is  man  serious  for  teats 
of  greater  than  a  magatosi  since  the  larger 
Initial  exptodon  would  lead  to  greater  al- 
teration of  the  reglond  strees  pattern.  .  .  . 

"The  recent  evidence  Indlcatea  that  the 
risks  of  damaging  dde  effects  from  megaton 
testa  are  larger  than  were  estimated  wtien 
the  i>ropo6ed  tests  were  planned." 

"niat  Is  a  portion  of  the  Pltaer  BeporfS 
condudon.  Certainly,  that  oondudon  abould 
cause  ooncwn  to  thoee  who  would  have  to 
bear  the  loes  resulting  from  earthquake  or 
sea  waves. 

Recentiy  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Frank  Prees,  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Bartb  and  Plane- 
tary Bdenoes  at  MJ.T.,  and  a  men^Mt  of  tbe 
Pltaer  Panel,  asking  whether  the  advaaoa- 
ment  of  the  sdenoe  since  1968  would  lead  to 
different  condtidons.  Dr.  Press  said  the  ooq- 
duslon  would  be  the  same. 

Berelshlsrqily: 

"There  Is  really  not  much  I  can  add  to  the 
debsite  about  the  Oannlkln  test  that  has 
not  already  been  said  In  the  Pttaer  Pand 
report. 

"I  bdleve  tbait  the  chanoea  of  a  catastropbe 
are  very  small  but  not  saro.  The  consequences 
of  an  unantidpatad  deatruotive  aftereffect 
of  the  explodoD  are  very  greait  indeed. 

"Under  theae  droumstances  one  must  ralia 
the  queallon  of  the  Importance  of  Oannlkln 
to  this  country's  security.  A  very  compdllng 
case  must  be  made  on  this  basis  to  Justify 
experimentation  of  this  type.  I  have  not  been 
privy  to  such  a  Justification." 

"Compelling  naoead^.  aa  Dr.  Press  so 
aUy  statss  It.  should  be  the  ultimate  test  of 
whether  to  proceed  with  Oannlkln. 

Surdy  none  of  us  here  today  would  op- 
pose the  test  if  its  Importance  to  our  natlont 
survival  were  obvloudy  compdllng.  The  risk 
would  be  a  neoeedty  forced  upon  us  by 
greater  danger. 

There  is  ample  evidence,  however,  that  the 
test  Is  not  a  compelling  neoeedty  and  haa 
llttie  to  do  with  our  survlvd  as  a  free  people. 

Oannlkln  Is  a  test  of  the  large  Spartan 
warbead.  Its  designated  use  Is  as  a  component 
of  the  ABM  system,  for  the  prorteetton  of  some 
Mlnuteman  mlssUe  dtes. 

There  Is  reason  to  qusstion  Just  bow  Im- 
portant a  function  this  type  of  ^>artan  may 
perform. 

Recentiy,  In  Senate  Oommtttee  teatlmony. 
Dr.  Harold  Agnew,  of  the  Loa  Alamoa  Sdan- 
tlflc  Laboratory  of  the  ABC  said  high  yldd 
Spartans  would  be  useful  In  only  a  limited 
way.  He  said: 

"I  said  that  they  would  be  useful  In  a 
limited  way,  as  I  said  in  my  prevloua  teatt- 
mony,  with  regard  to  breaking  up  high  rate 
attacks  and  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  high 
attitude  attackB  against  very  large  yldd 
weapons  which  might  be  \ised  In  a  particu- 
lar role  which  the  Sovlete  might  ur^doy." 

A  new,  improved,  lower  yield  Spartan  war- 
bead  a  device  that  does  not  require  Oannl- 
kln— will  take  over  many  of  the  baslo  Spartan 
funotions. 

Dr.  John  Foster,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Knglneerlng  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment, has  said  the  In^noved  Spartans, 

.  .  will  carry  a  smaller  warhead  but  to 
much  greater  vdodties.  This  mlssUe  will 
enable  the  system  to  more  effeotivdy  Inter- 
cepit  SLBM's  and  depreesed  trajeotory  lOBM^ 
Tbey  have  a  laig«  area  capabUlty  than  the 
standard  Spartan  and  reduce  the  nudear 
effects  on  the  system." 

So  rather  than  being  an  Integral  part  of 
the  system  Itsslf,  we  eee  that  the  baslo 
Spartan  Is  of  only  marginal  Importanoe,  for 
use  only  under  certain  conditions  and  in 
certain  specific  contingencies. 

And  theee  arguments  are  only  important 
If  one  accepts  the  notion  that  the  ABM  itself 
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Is  a  weapon  that  will  prevent  war.  All  ABM 
protects  is  one  aspect  of  our  deterrent — the 
Mlnuteman  system,  and  that  system,  <»ioe 
aafdy  protected,  can  only  take  lives,  not  save 
them. 

I  no  not  believe  the  ABM  will  {M«vent  a 
war.  I  do  not  believe  It  would  help  us  "win" 
a  nuclsar  exchange. 

Z  certainly  do  not  believe  Cannikin  Is  a 
compelling  factor  in  the  ABM  picture. 

ConsequenUy,  I  do  not  believe  AimVana 
and  others  who  redde  along  the  Pacific  Blm 
Bhould  be  forced  to  take  the  risk  to  life  and 
property  that  will  be  required  if  Cannikin  is 
detonated. 

Let  me  Just  outline  some  of  theee  risks. 

First,  and  most  obvious,  there  Is  the  risk 
of  a  triggered  earthqtiake.  Dr.  James  ft-uns, 
who  will  testify  before  the  Committee  this 
morning,  certainly  Is  far  more  competent 
than  I  to  describe  the  suspected  triggering 
mechanism  of  earthquakes. 

A  vast  body  of  scientific  opinion  views  the 
earthquake  In  Itself  as  a  triggering  mecha- 
nism. 

Tba  great  Alaska  earthquake  of  1964  be- 
gan with  a  shock  of  about  6.6  and  triggered 
Itsslf  to  a  peak  of  S.4.  The  Aleutian  Islands 
earthquake  of  September  11, 1969,  began  with 
a  shock  measured  at  6.3  and  peaked  at  6.6. 

Cannikin  may  provide  a  trigger  of  between 
6.8  and  7.2.  What  type  of  energy  can  be  re- 
leased with  that  kind  of  trigger?  No  one 
knows. 

Suppose  there  is  an  imminent  earthquake 
very  near  Amchltka,  for  which  Oannlkln  Is 
the  trigger.  Would  Cannikin's  7  point  naturd 
earthquake  remain  a  harmlees  7  point  event? 

The  ABC  believes  the  magnitude  of  shock 
would  be  slightly  greater  if  both  events  oc- 
curred together.  At  7  points  on  the  Rlchter 
Scale  we  are  already  ooiirting  the  birth  of  a 
texmaml  wave.  If  7  and  7  add  up  to  7.6,  such 
a  wave  is  a  certainty. 

The  ABC's  own  literature  lists  7.6  as  the 
levd  of  shock  at  which  a  dangerous  tsunami 
is  certeln  to  occur. 

To  support  its  oondudon  of  minimal  risk, 
the  ABC  offers  the  resulte  of  the  1969  Milrow 
test  and  experience  at  the  Nevada  test  site. 

Any  competent  stetistidan  would  question 
dther  the  use  of  the  Nevada  experience  of 
the  one  megaton  Milrow  test  In  calculating 
the  odds  for  a  five  megaton  test  In  Aimirtt 

Our  nation  has  never  before  conducted  a 
five  megaton  test  anywhere.  Cotalnly,  the 
Nevada  teste,  in  a  sslsmically  quiet  area, 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  e:q>erlenoe  In  Alaaka 
where  the  earth  is  vlolentiy  unstable. 

With  the  triggered  earthquake  there  Is  the 
relatad  danger  of  sea  waves. 

The  entire  Pacific  Rim  is  vulnerable  to 
tbeee  destructive  waves,  so  often  bom  in  the 
Aleutian  l^ench  area  from  natural  earth- 
quakes. 

Moat  of  the  deaths  resulting  from  the  ter- 
rible Alaska  earthquake  March  27,  1964,  were 
caused  by  sea  waves  generated  by  the  earth- 
quake, rather  than  the  earthquake  Itself. 

Despite  the  ABCs  attempts  at  assurance 
In  the  Oannlkln  environmental  impact  state- 
ment, not  enough  is  known  about  the  origin 
of  characteristics  of  sea  waves  to  fiatly  pre- 
dict that  one  will  not  result  from  Oannlkln 
Itself  or  an  earthquake  triggered  by  Cannikin. 

Another  danger  U  that  of  radioactive  con- 
tamination of  the  water  around  the  island, 
either  dynamically  or  through  absorption 
Into  the  groundwater  system  of  masdve 
quantities  of  radioactive  byproducte. 

The  Cannikin  Impact  statement  also  In- 
dudes  what  the  AEC  terms  an  "unlikely  poe- 
dblllty"  that  the  water  within  the  cavity 
chimney  system  created  by  the  blast  will  fiow 
through  a  system  of  Inter-oonnectlng  rock 
fracturee. 

This  modd  Is  likened  to  an  "open  crooked 
pipe"  through  iHUch  radiated  water  would 
reach  the  surface  within  two  or  three  years 
and  fiow  Into  the  ocean  concentrations  of  ra- 


dioactivity 1,300  timea  the  levd  considered 
safe  by  tbs  FedenU  Badlatton  Oounotl. 

TtkaX  process  would  oonttnue  for  180  years. 
Rapid  migration  and  ocean  contamination  Is 
the  most  grotesque  and  worrisome  poedbls 
consequence  from  Oannlkln. 

The  ABO  in  Ite  In^iiaet  statement  fails  to 
mmtion  the  poadUllty  tbat  Longdiot,  MU- 
row  and  Oannlkln  oould  all  three  start  dis- 
diarglng  radioactivity  oonennentiy  around 
Amchltka.  What  would  that  do  to  tba  di- 
lution factors  and  the  accumulation  taotora? 

Tba  ABO  downgradss  the  posdblUty  of 
groundwater  contamination  and  downgradaa 
the  effecte  If  It  staotdd  occur.  But  the  risk  Is 
taksn  serioady  by  Alaskans  and  othata  wbo 
have  an  enormous  econntnic  staka  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  sea. 

In  these  days  when  tbe  nation  la  deeply 
concerned  about  mercury  poisoning  and  the 
market  for  seafood  producte  has  fallen  off 
sharply,  even  the  suspldon  that  radloaotiva 
water  la  leaking  to  the  surface  oould  devaa- 
tate  the  market  for  aU  flahery  spades  of  the 
North  Fadfle. 

It  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  radioactive 
waste  is  diluted  by  seawater.  Radioactivity 
reooncentratas  In  ssafOod.  Tboae  who  dumped 
merouiy  In  seawater  said  It  was  aafdy 
dUuted. 

Now  It  Is  found  that  larger  fish  concen- 
trate mercury  at  levels  dangerous  for  those 
wbo  eat  them. 

DDT  Is  sueb  a  problem  It  la  being  outlawed 
by  some  states.  Otxnparatively,  certain  ra- 
dionuclides like  Strontl\im  and  Oedum  have 
fabuloudy  greater  reoonoentiatlon  features 
In  tbe  food  chain. 

The  danger  that  radioactivity  will  escape 
Is  no  less  than  the  danger  that  an  earth- 
quake may  be  triggered.  Indeed,  theee  two 
actions  could  inter-react,  the  earthquake  af- 
fecting the  cavity;  not  only  the  cavity  caused 
by  Oannlkln,  but  the  cavity  caused  by  Milrow. 

■nie  Milrow  test  produced  an  enormous 
amovmt  of  radioactive  waste  that  oould  still 
be  brought  to  the  surfaos  by  groundwater, 
or  through  an  unsuspected  fault  opened  by  a 
natural  earthquake  or  the  Oannlkln  test 
Iteelf. 

Stete  Commlsdoner  of  Fish  and  Oame 
Wallace  H.  Noerenberg  spelled  out  the  risk  to 
the  fisheries  quite  deariy  In  his  statement 
at  recent  hearings  In  Alaska  He  eald: 

"Amchltka  Idand  Ilea  In  an  ocean  none 
used  extendvdy  by  Important  segmente  of 
the  North  Pacific  anadromoue  salmon  fish- 
eries. Chum  salmon  Trom  Honahu  and  Hok- 
kaido Island  of  Japan  and  pink,  chum  and 
sockeye  salmon  from  eastern  Kanwhatka 
Peninaxila  pass  throu^  the  surrounding 
water  of  the  Island  during  both  mature  and 
Immature  stages  of  their  life  history.  Aleu- 
tian and  Bering  Sea  stocks  of  VS.  sockeye, 
pink,  ooho  and  king  salmon  alao  are  known 
to  be  present  In  waters  nsar  the  island  as 
maturing  and  Immatare  stagey. 

"The  'ownership'  of  salmon  passing  by 
ATTw»>iit>»  Is  thus  Intemationd  In  scope  and 
the  consequences  of  any  contamination  of 
theee  anlmds  would  be  worldwide  in  regard 
to  marketing  and  human  consumption  prob- 
lems. 

"Tbe  Bristol  Bay  sockeye  fishery  of  Alaska 
U  tbe  world's  dngle  most  Important  fishery 
In  vdue;  these  fish  are  particularly  vulner- 
able at  Amchltka  slnoe  tbey  migrate  past  tbe 
Island  on  feed  and/or  spawning  migrations 
up  to  four  times  during  their  ocean  Iffe  (I.e., 
first  at  a  poet-emolt  stage,  recentiy  emerged 
from  the  Bristol  Bay  river  and  lake  systems, 
once  and  often  twice  during  their  immature 
feeding  migrations  and  finally  while  enroute 
to  the  Bay  on  their  final  spawning  migration 
at  the  end  of  their  second  or  third  year  In 
the  ocean). 

"Should  contamination  of  theee  salmon 
occur,  the  economic  disaster  to  one  of  Alas- 
ka's largest  industries  would  be  of  very  large 
magnitude,  llie  value  of  pack  from  Bristol 


Bay  salmon  In  some  years.  e.c.  1970.  ap- 
prMohes  60  percent  of  tbe  total  Alaska  pack 
vdue. 

"Further,  tbe  Implications  among  tba  na- 
tive people  In  and  north  of  Bristol  Bay,  La., 
Kuskokwlm.  Tukon,  Norton  Sound  and  Ko- 
taebue  Sound  districts.  Is  alao  extreme  slnoe 
between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  salm- 
on catoh  in  thoae  districts  is  used  for  vital 
subsistence  food  by  the  people." 

In  oondudon,  Mr.  Cbaiiman,  let  me  t«- 
afflrm  some  key  polnte: 

First,  there  Is  no  compelling  neoeedty  for 
this  test. 

Second,  eminent  scientiste  who  have  stud- 
led  proUems  of  safety  associated  with  high 
yield  nuclear  teste  caution  that  because  of 
potentld  risks,  any  decision  to  teet  must  be 
based  on  the  most  o^mpi'lllng  national  neoee- 
dty. 

Third,  Alaskans  do  not  wish  to  accept  the 
associated  risks  of  this  test  and  have  strongly 
urged  the  President  to  caned  Cannikin  and 
restore  Amchltka  Island  to  ite  wUdllf e  refuge 
stetus. 

Tbe  people  of  Alaska  are  grateful,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  dlaciMs  the 
propoeed  Oannlkln  test.  I  slncerdy  hope  that 
the  test  will  be  cancailed  so  that  no  one  will 
have  to  bear  the  threat  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quences oT  eq>erimentetion  wttb  natural 
forces  about  which  we  know  s^  lltUe. 

STATKlfZMT    BT    JOHN    HAVXLOCK,     ATTOaMXT 

Oenral  roa  thx  State  of  Alaska.  Bxroax 

THE    SUBCOMMITTXE    ON    ASICS    CONTEOL    OF 

THE  FoaxxoN  Relations  Comicittxx,  Sen- 
ATX,  Jtn.T  33,   1971 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  this  Commit- 
tee Is  condderlng  an  extension  of  the  treaty 
banning  atmospheric  nudear  testing  to  In- 
clude all  testing  of  nudear  wantons.  It  Is 
probably  beyond  the  competence  of  the  stete 
government  of  Alaska  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  broad,  theoreticd  Issue:  It  Is  cer- 
tainly beyond  my  persond  o^iadty.  But  It 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  Committee  to 
hear  some  observations  on  how  the  present 
American  policy  on  testing  is  administered 
by  the  Executive  Branch  of  government,  un- 
der the  present  arrangement  of  only  lim- 
ited legldative  Instruction  and  broad  execu- 
tive authority  as  seen  from  tbe  perspecttva 
of  a  stete  within  which  the  largest  teet  Is 
to  be  conducted. 

My  cunmente  will  not  extend  as  such  to 
the  desirability  of  exploding  the  giant  de- 
vice, tbe  last  In  the  series  currentiy  under- 
taken by  the  Atomic  Bnergy  Commission, 
code  named  Oannlkln  and  scheduled  for 
Amchltka,  Alaska  this  autumn.  For  reasons 
which  I  will  indicate,  we  do  not  have  svifll- 
clent  information  to  offer  a  definitive  opin- 
ion on  tbat  Issue.  My  commente  will  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  method  by  which  the  deddon 
to  hdd  a  teet  has  been  arrived  at.  a  method 
which  is  the  subject  of  substantld  conoem 
among  the  elected  leadersb^i  and  tbe  peo- 
ple of  our  stete. 

I  suppose,  whatever  we  may  view  as  the 
shortcomings  of  discretionary  executive  de- 
cidon-maklng  on  nuclear  testing,  the  dtua- 
tion  was  a  lot  worse  before  the  adc^tion  of 
the  Nationd  Envlronmentel  Policy  Act  by 
the  91st  Congress.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  conceded  in  prlndple  the  ^>pll- 
cation  of  this  act  and  a  copy  of  the  find  en- 
vlronmentd  stetement  purporting  to  satisfy 
the  requlremente  of  tbe  act  was  furnished  us 
late  last  month. 

At  risk  of  instructing  the  Committee  on 
matters  it  already  well  knows,  let  me  briefly 
redte  the  five  polnte  which  the  Congress  re- 
quired to  be  covered  In  detail  In  the  envlron- 
mentd  stetement:  1.  Tbe  envlronmentd  Im- 
pact of  the  propoeed  action,  3.  Any  adverse 
envlronmentd  effecte  which  cannot  be 
avoided  shoxild  tbe  proposd  be  Implemented. 

3.  Alternatives    to    the    propoeed    action. 

4.  Tlie   relationship    between   locd   short- 
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Urm  UM8  of  man's  environment  and  tbe 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and  5.  Any  Irreversible  and  Ir- 
retrievable commltmente  of  reaouroee  which 
would  be  Involved  In  the  propoeed  action 
Bhould  It  be  Implemented. 

While  on  paper  theee  requliementa  coa- 
rtltute  a  subetautlal  step  forward  In  expos- 
ing tbe  grist  of  analysifl  that  feeds  tbe 
policy  mill,  as  administered  by  the  ASC,  this 
process  Is  little  short  of  aham. 

In  saying  so,  I  do  not  mean  to  Impeach 
the  good  faith  or  Integrity  of  the  scientists 
and  generals  who  have  atten^ted  to  direct 
the  ASC  In  conformity  with  tbe  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  The  problem  Is  not  per- 
sonal, but  broadly  systematic;  the  same 
problem  which  brought  the  country  to  tbe 
brink  of  constitutional  calamity  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago.  That  problem  Is  the  persistence 
of  unwarranted  offlclal  secrecy  In  govern- 
mental decision  making. 

Tbe  National  Knlvronmental  Policy  Act 
Is  baaed  on  assumptions  dlaooetrlcaUy  op- 
posed to  the  mystique  of  the  supralor  wis- 
dom of  high  science  or  high  office  which 
nurtures  secrecy  in  government.  The  act  re- 
quires that  an  agency  considering  an  action 
having  a  significant  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment lay  out  the  rationale  or  the  proposed 
decision.  Including  the  cons  as  well  as  the 
pros,  for  public  scrutiny  and  participa- 
tion through  debate,  prl(v  to  mafc^ng  ^  f^j^Bl 
commitment  on  the  prc^XMed  action. 

Though  in  the  extremes  of  the  practical 
applications  of  the  act.  there  are  dangers 
of  administrative  chaos.  In  the  main,  the 
act  can  be  used  as  a  quiet  instrument  of 
revolution  In  the  struggle  to  avoid  the  total 
Isolation  of  the  peoi^e  frtxn  their  govern- 
ment and  the  govemmMit  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 

As  itr.  Justice  Stewart  remarked  on  June 
SO,  in  the  New  York  Tima  against  the  Unit- 
ed States, 

"In  tlM  absence  of  the  governmental 
checks  and  balances  present  In  other  areas 
of  our  national  life,  the  only  effective  re- 
straint upon  executive  policy  and  power  in 
the  areas  of  national  defense  and  Interna- 
tional affairs  may  Ue  in  an  enlightened  clt- 
l»enry — in  an  informed  and  critical  public 
opinion  which  alone  can  protect  the  values 
of  democratic  government." 

It  Is  this  ultimate  bulwark  of  the  decision 
making  process  of  a  democracy  which  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  was  de- 
signed to  strengthen.  The  government  Itself, 
as  well  as  the  press,  has  a  solemn  obligation 
to  quench  the  people's  thirst  for  knowledge, 
not  by  assuring  us  of  the  integrity  and  wis- 
dom of  our  leadership,  not  by  marshalling 
the  supporting  arguments  for  a  position 
taken,  but  by  telling  us  in  detail,  the  bad 
with  the  good,  the  Impact  of  a  propoeed  de- 
cision on  the  human  environment. 

The  reference  to  the  "htiman"  environ- 
ment in  tbe  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  Is  one  of  Its  nicer  features,  not  "nat- 
vatl"  environment,  but  "human."  This  dis- 
tinction, among  others,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Oommisslon  has  missed,  or  Is  perhaps  in- 
capable of  sensing  after  a  pinch  of  secret 
national  security  sploe  scents  the  pcdlcy  stew. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
calls  for  a  cost-benefit  analysis,  but  the  AEC 
has  rung  up  numbers  of  bald  eagle  nests  dis- 
located, sea  otters  affected  and  flsh  killed. 
Inferring  incorrectly  that  the  standard  Im- 
posed by  the  act  is  an  atomic  absolute  such 
as  extinction  of  a  species  or  a  level  of  "safe" 
radiation  dosage.  The  AEC  Is  In  much  the 
same  position  u  the  unfortunate  oil  Indus- 
try spokesman  after  the  SanU  Barbara  splU 
«tM>  asked  why  all  the  fuss  over  a  few  dead 
birdsr 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  en- 
vlsloiui  a  relative  standard:  Whether,  con- 
sidering the  costs  or  risks  and  the  benefits, 
the  action  is  worth  it,  "in  balance".  But  the 


AEO  shows  vu  only  half-  the  stale  with  some 
dispensable  otters  and  eagles  on  it. 

The  effect  on  the  human  environment  of 
the  decision  to  hold  a  test  Itself  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  dlsadvantagea  of  the  testing 
program  on  this  particular  test  are  a  brood- 
ing omnipresence  unidentified  In  the  Impact 
Btaitement.  Secrecy  has  made  a  charade  of  the 
Act.  But  one  sentence  In  the  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  covers  the  point:  "Can- 
nikin is  a  vital  part  of  ttie  UJ3.  weapons 
development  program." 

Although  the  effect  of  the  Environmental 
Statement  Is  to  mlnlmlae  every  adverse  im- 
paot.  these  Innuendoe  should  be  weighed 
against  the  warning  ot  the  report  prepared 
for  the  President's  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  in  1908  by  the  ad  hoc  panel  on 
the  safety  of  underground  testing: 

"The  need  for  these  tests  as  planned 
should  be  compiling  If  they  are  to  be  con- 
duoted  In  tha  faoe  ot  the  possible  risks  that 
have  been  identified:" 

When,  at  the  urging  of  Governor  Bgan,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Oommisslon  generously 
agreed  to  hold  public  hearings  last  May  un- 
der the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
I  quoted  Dr.  Harold  Agnew,  Director  of  the 
Los  Alamos  Sclenttflc  Laboratory  to  the  panel 
as  stating  on  April  20  In  public  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  tests  of  the  Spartan  missile  were  to  be 
carried  out  at  Amohltka,  Alaska.  Since  Dr. 
Agnew  spoke,  I  asked  the  panel,  has  the 
President  reviewed  the  need  for  continued 
national  security  on  the  general  purposes  of 
the  test  explosion?  Iliough  I  was  promised 
an  answer,  I  have  not  yet  received  it. 

What  are  the  peojde  of  Alaska  to  think 
when  they  really  do  not  know  what  the  test 
Is  for,  yet  tbe  prees  and  the  Congress  Itself 
debate  the  test  question,  pro  and  con,  as  If 
it  were  a  fact  that  the  test  is  part  of  the 
development  of  the  first  generatlcm  Spartan 
missile.  Offlclal  secrecy  has  denied  the  gen- 
eral public  the  right  to  debate  this  issue 
except  in  a  house  of  mirrors. 

I  have  asked  myself  (and  having  no  special 
access  to  Information  I  do  not  know  what  the 
test  Is  for)  what  harm  would  there  be  If  this 
were  the  true  purpose  and  the  fact  were  offi- 
daUy  confirmed?  Since  it  baa  already  been  as 
much  as  stated  by  a  number  of  people  who 
have  access  to  official  secrets,  then  the  harm 
is  surely  done  already,  but  even  then,  what 
was  the  harm? 

Has  it  caused  "the  death  of  soldiers,  the 
destruction  of  alliances,  a  greatly  increased 
difficulty  of  negotiation  with  our  enemies, 
the  inability  of  our  diplomats  to  negotiate?" 
fears  cited  by  Bdr.  Justice  Blackmun  in  his 
dissent  in  the  New  York  Times  case,  or  has 
this  secrecy,  on  the  contrary,  impaired  the 
ability  of  this  country,  sensibly  and  demo- 
cratically to  make  policy  both  external  and 
internal  to  our  boundaries? 

It  can  l>e  argued  that  the  permanent  offi- 
cers of  the  AEC  are  today's  battleship  ad- 
mirals at  bay,  their  vision  limited  by  the 
specialization  of  professional  experience,  pro- 
tected in  a  last  redoubt  by  tbe  armorplate 
of  official  secrecy.  If  this  is  not  so,  let  free 
debate  determine  tbe  issue. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  breach  of  any  official 
secrets  act,  but  who  is  to  bell  tbe  cat  In  an- 
other ten  or  twenty  years  if  the  government 
then  reveals  what  so  many  now  purport  to 
know,  that  Oannikin  tests  the  Spartan  mis- 
sile system?  If  It  is  a  crime  to  make  public 
the  government's  secrets,  sbould  it  not  also 
be  a  crime  to  make  secret  facts  rightfully  the 
public's?  Spartan  secrecy  sbould  not  subvert 
America's  Athenian  democracy. 

It  is  an  Irony  of  some  poignancy  that  the 
men  who.  In  their  ways  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  National  Environmental  Poilcy  Act 
by  introducing  systematic  analysis  into  pub- 
lic policy  decision  making  have  taken  tbe 
brunt  of  the  criticism  of  the  nation's  way- 
ward course  abroad  the  past  several  years. 


If  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
history  recited  In  the  Pentagon  Papers,  one 
is  Biirely  that  secrecy  Is  a  long-term  course 
to  public  policy  '"»^"e  ^  Bometimee  a  short- 
tennboon. 

The  value  to  the  nation  of  shrouding  the 
purpose  of  the  CANNIKIN  test  of  Amchltka 
from  our  enemies  must  be  weighed  against 
the  damage  done  In  disguising  its  purpose 
from  ourselves. 

In  its  preliminary  calculus,  tbe  AEC  should 
weigh  the  damage  done  to  the  quality  of  a 
public  decision  against  the  speciUatlve  values 
of  secrecy.  A  debate  carried  on  in  a  closed 
bureau  of  government  or  in  the  artificial 
atmosphere  of  suppositions  does  not  pro- 
duce as  true  a  result  as  a  public  decision 
on  the  same  subject  publicly  arrived  at. 
Despite  the  semantic  confusion  between  na- 
tional security  interests  and  national  secu- 
rity secrets,  the  larger  issues  of  n&tlonal 
security  are  surely  only  in  the  rarest  instance 
issues  also  for  secrecy.  In  the  sense  that  Con- 
gress looks  for  guidance  to  an  Informed  pub- 
lic, the  secrecy  attaching  to  the  test  program 
also  chilis  the  ability  of  Congress  to  make 
effective  decisions. 

Another  lesson  of  recent  times  Is  that 
moods  and  character  of  a  people  may  be 
more  Important  weapons  In  international 
relations  than  the  hardware  of  war.  This 
Committee  Is  at  the  center  of  the  explora- 
tion of  this  principle  in  Its  applications  both 
home  and  abroad.  The  choice  of  weapons  sys- 
tems, the  creative  design  of  our  politico- 
military  structxire  in  the  world  contest  Is  an 
environmental  Issue  of  great  delicacy.  I  do 
not  envy  this  Conunlttee  its  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  weighing  the  relevance  of 
nuclear  diplomacy  to  the  needs  of  the  world. 

If  that  issue  is  to  be  weighed  in  keeping 
with  otir  traditions,  if  we  pursue  the  best 
chance  of  deciding  these  questions  aright, 
the  process  must  take  place,  in  the  words  of 
the  first  New  York  Times  case.  New  York 
Times  against  Sullivan,  after  "open  and 
robust  detwte,"  having  in  mind,  as  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  puts  it,  that 
"proposed  action  must  be  assessed  from  the 
perspective  that  each  generation  is  trustee 
of  the  environment  for  succeeding  genera- 
tions." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  additional  exhibit  to 
my  testimony,  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  record  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Governor 
Egan  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  urging 
at  least  a  year's  delay  in  arming  the  Am- 
chltka device. 

Hon.  MzLV^  R.  Lacso, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Defense.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  SBcarraaT:  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that,  though  the  decision  is  ultimately 
the  President's,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Is  still  planning  to  go  ahead  this  fall 
with  the  testing  at  Amchltka,  Alaska  of  by 
far  the  largest  tmderground  nuclear  device 
ever  fired  in  North  America. 

The  plan  for  an  early  detonation  has  not 
been  disturbed  despite  considerable  recent 
scientific  testimony  as  to  the  environmental 
risks  involved  In  such  a  test. 

Even  more  disturbing  has  been  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  the  test  Is  not  even  really 
necessary,  but  reeuiu  from  a  definition  of 
American  security  interests  which  has  been 
overtaken  by  the  march  of  events. 

The  only  explanation  given  by  the  ABC 
for  pushing  ahead  now  Is  that  the  test  Is 
a  "vlUl  part  of  the  UJ3.  weapons  develc^- 
ment  program,"  an  explanation  which  is 
years  old  and  reveals  nothing. 

Mr.  Secretary,  Alaskans  would  be  among 
the  first  Americans  to  assume  any  risk  If  It 
really  was  in  the  national  security  interest. 
But  many  Alaskans  are  troubled  today  that 
no  current  statement  has  been  made  by 
yourself  or  any  meml>er  of  the  Executive  ul- 
timately charged  with  the  protection  of  the 
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national  security.  Nor  has  any  explanation 
been  given  as  to  what  that  national  interest 
U. 

Despite  the  debate  which  has  raged  in  the 
Congress  and  the  public  press  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Amchltka  test  Is  Intended 
to  test  the  waz-head  for  a  first  generation 
Spartan  missile  system,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  officially  silent  on  what 
the  test  Is  really  supposed  to  lurove. 

At  the  environmental  Impact  hearings  held 
this  May  before  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, In  Anchorage,  we  quoted  Dr.  Harold 
Agnew,  Director  of  the  Los  Alamos  scientific 
laboratory  as  publicly  stating  that  the  Spar- 
tan test  was  to  lie  carried  out  at  Amchltka, 
Alaska.  Alaska  Attorney  General  John  Have- 
lock  then  asked  the  Commission,  "Has  the 
President  since  the  April  20  statement  of  Dr. 
Agnew,  reviewed  tbe  need  for  continued  na- 
tional secrecy  on  the  general  purposes  of  this 
test  explosion?" 

Though  a  response  was  promised,  to  this 
date,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  not  received  a 
reply,  underlining  the  inference  tliat  neither 
the  official  secrecy  surrounding  the  piirposes 
of  the  test  nor  possibly  even  tbe  purposes  of 
the  test  Itself  have  received  a  review  of  the 
highest  level  in  recent  months. 

I  understand  why  such  a  recent  review 
might  not  have  taken  place.  There  are  many 
other  events  such  as  the  President's  call  on 
Wednesday  for  endorsement  of  a  treaty  ban- 
ning the  placing  of  nuclear  devices  under  the 
ocean  floor  which  might  bear  upon  an  arma- 
ments decision  with  v.  many  ramifications  as 
this  nuclear  explosion  project.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  seem  prudent  to  give 
active  consideration  to  postponing  the  arm- 
ing of  tbe  Amchltka  device  for  at  least  one 
year.  This  would  give  time  for  a  complete 
review  of  the  issue,  preferably  a  public  re- 
view, in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  de- 
cision making  in  a  democracy. 

Only  when  the  government  has  mode  avail- 
able information  on  aX\  possible  aspects  of 
the  test  which  do  not  infringe  upon  secrecy 
Interests  in  national  security  can  the  public, 
including  the  Alaskan  public  and  its  elected 
representatives  make  an  lndei>endent  evalu- 
ation of  the  wisdom  of  this  major  govern- 
mental action.  Your  frank  explanation  of 
these  issues  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
American  people  and  concerned  Alaskans. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  A.  Egan, 

Goverruyr. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  de- 
fense of  Cannikin  was  challenged  In  a 
letter  of  July  22,  which  was  addressed  to 
me,  as  chairman  of  the  Arms  Control 
Subcommittee,  by  three  recognized  au- 
thorities in  the  field  of  strategic  policy 
and  arms  control:  Dr.  Herbert  Scovllle. 
Jr.,  Dr.  Marvin  Groldbei^er,  and  Dr.  Mor- 
ton H.  Halperin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  the  AEC  and  the  response 
by  these  distinguished  scholars  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  covering 
letter  from  Dr.  Jeremy  Stone,  director  of 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
also  be  inserted  into  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATUfxirr  BT  AEC:  Thx  Nacxssrrr  roa the 
CANKiKn*  ExpxanaNT 

The  nuclear  device  to  be  tested  In  the 
Cannikin  event,  scheduled  for  the  fall  at 
Amchltka  Isl«uid,  is  related  to  the  optimum 
development  of  a  warhead  for  the  Spartan 
missile  of  our  Safeguard  Ballistic  Missile  De- 
fense Programi.  The  meaEurements  of  device 
performance  which  will  be  obtained  from  the 
test  are  essential  to  our  optimum  defense 


deployments  of  safeguards  for  protection  of 
our  Mlnuteman  missile  sites.  Several  nuclear 
tests  have  been  conducted  in  the  program 
leading  to  this  requirement,  but  they  did 
not  have  the  hardware  improvements  In- 
oorpctf'ated  In  the  present  design  nor  were 
they  at  the  yield  level  to  demonstrate  proper 
final  performance.  This  device  is  the  most 
Intricate  and  complicated  configuration  ever 
undertaken  In  the  weapons  program  and  in- 
corporates a  design  that  is  different  from 
any  other  nuclear  weapon  ever  produced. 

Nuclear  weapons  produce  energy  output 
and  effects  In  various  forms  such  as  thermal 
radiation,  neutrons,  fission  products,  x-rays, 
gamma  rays,  and  shock  waves.  In  the  Can- 
nikin experiment,  it  is  vital  that  these  vari- 
ous outputs  be  measured  to  be  certain  that 
the  constituent  parts  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  device  design. 

This  system  is  designed  for  exoatmospherlc 
Intercept  with  x-rays  as  the  kill  mechanism. 
This  Intercept  mode  puts  two  Important  con- 
straints on  the  warhead:  (1)  It  must  have 
a  low  fission  output  In  order  to  reduce  radar 
blackout  effects  and  (2)  a  large  fraction  of 
its  output  should  be  x-rays  to  increase  lethal- 
ity and  make  it  nK>re  difficult  for  the  attacker 
to  harden  his  reentry  vehicles.  Full  imder- 
standing  of  the  x-ray  output  spectrum  Is 
important  to  successful  operational  plan- 
ning. Cannikin  objectives  Include  determin- 
ing the  yield  of  tbe  warhead  and  making  ex- 
tensive x-ray  output  measurements. 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  full  yield 
test  are: 

To  minimize  the  possibility  of  stockpiling 
a  defective  design.  There  Is  a  chance  that 
there  is  some  deficiency  in  the  warheeul  which 
ha^  not  been  found  in  spite  of  extensive  de- 
sign calculations  and  testing  of  the  warhead 
at  partial  yield.  ThM«  is  no  way  to  demon- 
strate that  such  a  defect  does  not  exist  othM" 
than  by  testing  at  full  yield.  Theoretical  cal- 
culations Indicate  a  good  physics  packags,  but 
a  design  as  complicated  as  this  could  provide 
serious  surprises.  Although  it  is  difficult  to 
lay  out  a  history  of  all  past  test  failures,  a 
recent  example  in  1967  was  tbe  full  yield 
proof  test  of  tbe  Mlnuteman  HI  warhead 
which  produced  only  40%  erf  the  predicted 
yield  and  resulted  in  a  redesign  before  final 
proof  test  and  production.  Therefore,  failure 
to  do  the  Cannikin  test  would  result  in  a 
drastically  reduced  confidence  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  system. 

To  measure  the  yield.  The  test  should  per- 
mit the  yield  to  be  measured  to  an  accuracy 
of  plus  or  minus  15%.  Without  a  test  of  the 
fully  fueled  design,  one  would  have  to  rely 
on  calculations  and  extrapolation  of  the  re- 
sults of  testing  at  lower  yields.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  calculations  Is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate but  in  the  absence  of  a  full  yield  test,- 
It  would  probably  be  possible  to  specify  the 
ylMd  only  to  plus  or  minus  35-30  percent. 

To  measure  the  x-ray  flux  and  spectrum. 
Ilie  main  iincertainty  in  x-ray  Output  is  the 
uncertainty  in  yield.  If  Cannikin  were  not 
conducted,  one  would  be  forced  to  rely  on 
theoretical  calculations  to  determine  x-ray 
fiux  and  spectrum  without  the  benefit  of  any 
meaningful  experimental  data. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  some  safety 
aspects  of  Cannikin. 

A  number  of  individuals  and  private  or- 
ganizations have  recently  questioned  whether 
it  is  safe  for  the  AEC  to  go  head  with  the 
detonation  o<  the  Cannikin  device  at  Am- 
chltka. Some  have  charged  that  the  AEC  is 
acting  with  disregard  for  safety  in  its  plan- 
ning for  Cannikin.  Theee  are  serious  charges 
which  have  led  me  to  look  Into  the  AEC's 
study  and  investigation  about  the  safety  of 
Cannikin.  I  have  found  that  the  AEC  has 
been  conducting  active  investigations  of  all 
a^>ecte  at  the  Cannikin  test  safety  since 
early  1967.  studying  these  matters  with  extra- 
ordinary thoroughness.  An  in^xtrtant  part  of 
theee  Investigations  was  the  Milrow  experi- 
ment which  was  conducted  at  Amohltka  in 


1969  for  the  sole  purpose  of  verifying  whether 
tbe  larger  Cannikin  test  oould  be  conducted 
safMy.  Tills  experiment  acoon^llshed  the 
puipose  of  oonflrming  presbot  predictions  as 
to  the  minunal  effects  of  that  megaton  ex- 
plosion. 

Throughout  Its  test  operations  the  AEC 
utilizes  the  best  advice  and  counsel  that  it 
can  obtain  in  regard  to  safety.  In  planning 
for  n*.nniiri.n  the  AEC  has  obtained  the 
services  of  i4>proprlat«  Federal  agencies,  of 
scientists  at  sevual  universities  and  of  sev- 
eral Independently  recognized  experts  from 
a  variety  of  scientific  disciplines.  For  Can- 
nikin, a  Standing  Panel  of  Consultants  for 
the  AEC  has  performed  a  review  of  the  effects 
predicted  on  the  geology,  groundwater, 
ecology,  and  natural  and  man-nutde  struc- 
tures from  ground  motion  and  radlatioh  hao- 
azds.  In  addition,  because  of  the  seismic  na- 
ture of  the  Aleutians,  the  Special  Panel  for 
Seismology  has  reviewed  and  advised  upon 
programs  which  the  AEC  has  conducted  to 
study  the  selsmological  effects  of  Cannikin. 
For  the  most  part,  these  experts  were  sheeted 
from  candidates  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  Panel  (rf  Consultants  as  well  as  the 
Special  Panel  for  Seismology  was  made  up  of 
Individuals  from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
University  of  California,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, St.  Louis  University,  University  ot 
Nevada.  Washington  State  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Columbia  University, 
California  Institute  ot  Technology,  Palo  Alto 
Medical  Clinic,  Scrlppe  Institution  of  Ocean- 
ograpby,  Sheppard  T.  i\>well  and  Associates, 
and  Shannon  and  Wilson,  Inc.  They  repre- 
sent such  discipUnee  and  subdlscipllnes  as 
radioblology,  soil  mechanics,  structural  en- 
gineering, geophysics,  hydrology,  radiation 
medicine,  ecology,  geology,  oceanography, 
tsiinaminology,  seismology,  and  nydiv)ge- 
(dogy.  All  UAd  the  talents  of  some  60  recog- 
nized sdentlflc  and  technical  advisors  and 
participants  have  been  involved  to  varying 
degrees  with  deliberations  on  these  subjects 
for  the  AEC's  conclusions  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  Cannikin  test.  In  addition,  several  hun- 
dred AEC  and  ABC  contractor  personnel  have 
been  engaged  in  direct  performance  ot 
studies. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  theee  extensive  Investi- 
gations that  the  AEC  has  been  able  to  state 
In  its  environmental  statement  for  Oannikin 
that  the  Cannikin  test  can  be  fired  wltliout 
important  detrimental  Impact.  I  am  person- 
ally convinced  that  this  conclusion  is  amply 
supported  by  facts,  the  most  important  of 
whi(^  are  reported  within  the  environmental 
statement. 

The  decision  on  the  requirement  for  this 
system  was  made  some  time  ago.  Until  such 
time  as  Int^igent  International  understand- 
ing can  be  reached  which  makes  such  weap- 
ons developments  unnecessary,  we  have  no 
other  choice.  If  we  are  to  devdop  and  deploy 
an  effective  systMn,  we  must  have  this  test. 

FXDEXATTON  or  AlCIUCAN  SdEMTISTS, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  22, 197 1. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskb, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control, 
International  Law  and  Organization  of 
the  SentUe,  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, VJS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dxaa  Ma.  CRAnacaN:  For  your  pKisslUe  in- 
fomtatlon  and  use  I  list  some  of  the  creden- 
tials of  the  members  of  the  Federation's  Stra- 
tegic Weapons  Committee,  signers  of  the  at- 
tached letter: 

Dr.  Herbert  Soovnie,  Jr.,  Ctaalrman  of  the 
Committee,  was  formerly  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelllgenoe  Agency  under  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower  and  Kennedy,  and  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  under  President  Johnson. 
Dr.  Marvin  L.  Goldberger.  presently  Chair- 
man of  the  Federation  of  Amertoan  Scien- 
tists, was  a  member  of  the  President's  Sclvioe 
Adviaory  Committee  (PSAC)  azMl  Obalmtan 
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ot  tta  Btwittlo  Weapona  PumI  darlnc  ymn 
In  vlikti  OMiimnn  mm  tonitUkKnA  tj  turn 
Pnaldaatli  Oiomialtit«».  H*  to  now  CluUnnan 
ot  fh»  Dspactment  at  FtayMos  of  Prlnoeton 
XTnlvaattT,  and  wm  for  a«v«i  yean  ciuUr- 
OMn  of  tlM  Jteon  Dtvlsloii  of  the  Institute 
nor  DtfeDM  Analyaas. 

Or.  Morton  H.  Balparin  ma  «  Deputy  Aa- 
autKOX  BaoretHy  for  PoUey  Fianning  azHi 
Arms  Oootrol  under  Preeldent  Jobnaoci  and 
a  member  of  tbe  senior  staff  of  the  NaMonal 
Security  Council  under  PrBsldent  Nixon. 
Beqwetfully, 

JteBCT  J.  9n>Mi, 

Director. 

yPMUTKWf  OF  AMMMXCAX  ScilJI  IISIS. 

WaaMngton.  D.O.  Julf  22. 1971. 
Hon.  Xomnto  8.  BCusKnc, 
Oiuinnttn,  Subcommittee  on  Arma  CoKtrol, 
International  Law  and  OrganiMation  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  XelatUmM  Commit- 
tee, VS.  Senate.  Wathington,  D.O. 

Dbsb  Mb.  Cbuismak:  In  a  letter  to  Ben- 
ator  nwtore.  Secretary  Packard  stated  tbat 
the  meeeuraments  of  devloe  perfommiifie 
which  will  be  obtained  from  the  n«.niii»m 
test  (of  the  so-caned  basic  or  first  genera- 
tion Spartan  mlasUe  warhead)  are  "essen- 
tial In  my  view  to  the  optimum  defenslTe  de- 
ployments ot  Safeguard  for  the  protection  of 
the  ICnuteman  missile  sttes."  (Italics 
added.) 

It  Is  highly  significant  that  Secretary  Pack- 
ard did  not  say  that  Pannikin  was  essential 
to  the  deployment  of  Safeguard  but  only  that 
It  was  essential  to  the  "optimum"  deploy- 
men  of  Safeguard.  This  aiertkiu  avoids 
completely  ^e  critical  question  lalaed  by  the 
Pltser  report  and.  indeed,  by  oommon  sense: 
Is  Pannikin  sufficiently  important  to  the  de- 
ploynwnt  of  Safeguard  to  Juattfy  the  risks  of 
theteM. 

In  this  connection,  we  wish  to  point  auk 
that  Secretary  Packard  neglected  to  add  that 
the  first  generation  Spartan  Interceptor  mis- 
sile adds  only  marginally  to  the  overaU  capa- 
bility of  Safeguard — which  la  In  any  case 
low— to  protect  the  lOnuteman  sites.  Ihe 
primary  purpoee  of  the  ^>artan  component 
of  Safeguard  was  always  one  of  U^t  area 
defense  against  a  Chinese  threat  or  aoddent. 
Indeed,  the  Spartan  component  of  Safeguard 
Is  Ignored  by  the  DOD  e^Mrts  in  oalcxUaUons 
of  Safeguard's  projected  effeotlTeness-^these 
calculations  have  always  referred  only  to  the 
number  of  Sprints. 

Furthermore,  Secretary  Packard  neglected 
to  point  out  that  Cannikin  to  teatlng  the 
first  generatton  ^mrtan.  An  Improved  Spar- 
tan with  superior  oapablllttos  acdtleved  with- 
oxit  suai  a  high  yield  warhead  U  b^ng  juro- 
eured.  Development  of  thto  advanced  Spar- 
tan was  begun  In  1970  and  Dr.  Poster  has 
teatlfled  that  it  could  be  depk>yed  by  197S— 
ample  time  to  cope  vrtth  the  threat  of  an 
attack  against  our  deterrent  forcee. 

We  feel  oonstnlned  to  note  that  the  mp^A' 
fie  data  which  suf^Mrt  the  relative  tmlm- 
portance  of  Spartan  to  Mlnuteman  defense 
to  classified  unjuattflably  since  the  neoeaaary 
Information  would  be  readily  available  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Defense  Department  has 
been  so  loath  to  permit  the  public  to  de- 
bate this  test  that  It  was  only  In  this  letter 
of  Secretary  Packard's— the  day  of  the  Sen- 
ate vote — thatt  the  Department  admitted  the 
puTTfoee  of  Cannikin. 

In  aummary.  the  fwnnivtt.  teat  to  for  the 
Spartan  ABM  interceptor  which  plays  only 
a  minor  role  In  the  defense  of  Mlnuteman 
and  which  would  be  Inferior  to  a  more  ad- 
Tanoed  Spartan  which  wlU  be  avallabto  In 
ttme  to  meet  any  poaalble  Soviet  threat. 
Therefore,  Otnnlkin  would  hardly  meet  the 
ortterta  of  the  Pltaer  report  that  "the  needs 
tor  teats  as  planned  ehould  be  compelling 
If  they  are  to  be  conducted  in  face  of  the 
posslbto  risks  that  have  been  tdentlfled." 

Indeed,  tt  to  even  bard  to  raUonallse  Secre- 
tary Packard^  view  that  Safeguard  would  be 


optlmlaed  by  the  use.  of  the  first  genera- 
tion ^artan  when  a  more  advanced  Spar- 
tan will  ba  avaUabto  m  its  stead. 

We  hope  thto  lot ormaUon  may  be  usatul 
to  yon  In  oonneotlon  with  the  hirartngs  on 
Pannikin  of  the  Suboommlttee  on  Arms 
Oomtral,  International  Law  and  Organlaa- 
tlon  of  the  Senate  Porelgn  Belatlons  Com- 
mittee. 

Be^MctfuUy. 

Dr.  Hissirr  Soovnxs,  Jr.. 
OhaiTman.  Strategic  Weapons  Commit- 
tee Federation  of  American  Sdentitta. 
Dr.  Mabvin  OounxBOSB, 
Member,    Strategic    Weapons    Commit- 
tee. 

Dr.  MoKTow  H.  HAiiPiant, 
Member.    Strategic    Weapons    Commit- 
tee. 

Ml.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Ftesldait.  when 
tbiB  subject  was  being  debated  in  the 
Senate  in  connection  with  the  AEC  au- 
thorization biU  on  July  20,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Riiode  Island. 
Senator  Pastors,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Ataaic  Energy,  placed 
into  the  record  a  memorandum  which 
he  had  requested  from  the  AEC  en- 
titled "The  Necessity  for  the  Cannikin 
Experiment."  This  statement  was  cir- 
culated to  all  Senators  together  with  a 
supporting  letter  from  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  David  Packard. 

Mr.  President,  It  continues  to  be  my 
hope  that  the  administration  will  decide 
to  cancel  the  Cannikin  test  altogether. 
It  was  reported  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  July  26  that  various  Oovemment 
agencies  have  forwarded  conflicting  rec- 
ommendations to  the  White  House  on 
whether  to  proceed  with  this  nuclear 
test.  The  Defense  Department  and  the 
ABC  are  already  on  record  favoring  the 
test.  But,  acconflng  to  the  Star,  five 
agencies  have  recommended  that  the  test 
be  postponed  or  canceled.  These  agencies 
are:  the  Department  of  State,  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  the  UJB.  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  the  Council  of 
Environmental  Quality. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  test  has  evi- 
dently been  opposed  by  these  five  agen- 
cies on  a  variety  of  counts.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  is  reportedly 
opposed  on  grounds  that  even  a  slight 
possibility  of  earthquake  is  too  much  of 
a  chance  to  take.  The  OfBce  of  Science 
and  Technology,  which  is  the  President's 
scientific  advisory  arm,  is  apparently  op- 
posed because  the  warhead  to  be  tested 
is  designed  for  the  basic  Spartan  antl- 
balllstio  missile  which  is  said  to  be  ob- 
solete. The  State  Department  and  Coun- 
cil of  Environmental  Quality  were  re- 
portedly in  favor  of  postponing  the 
test  until  the  completion  of  the  SALT 
talks. 

Mr.  President,  we  AaaUL  postpone  tnis 
test,  about  which  so  many  serious  doidste 
have  been  raised.  A  postpooem«it  will 
not  tie  the  hands  of  the  administration 
and  prevent  them  f  rtHn  carrying  out  the 
test  next  year  If.  after  further  reflection, 
it  is  still  considered  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  do  so.  But  in  view  of  confiicting 
advice  going  to  the  President  on  this 
question,  it  seems  to  me  that  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  within  the  ad- 
ministration is  necessary. 

We  must  guard  against  any  irrational 
momentum  that  can  build  up  within 
Oovemment  bureaucracies  to  carry  out 


a  project  even  when  the  original  pur- 
pose may  no  l(»ger  be  Justified.  There  is 
oonvincing  evidence  that  Oaimlkln  may 
no  longer  be  necessary  for  our  military 
security,  and  it  certainly  carries  with  it 
at  least  some  danger  of  envinxaoeatal 
disaster.  Thereton,  1  hope  this  test  will 
be  postponed. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  \^r8inla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  b^ialf  ot  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kkhnidt), 
who  is  necessarily  absent,  I  wish  to  state 
that  he  would  want  the  record  to  show 
that  he  would  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Hawaii   (Mr. 

IWOUYB).      

The  PREBIOINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaolkton)  .  Hie  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  ezptred. 

All  time  having  expired,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoutc),  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Preaidwifc,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  l^nator  from  Wi»- 
consinhasani 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFlciS^.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  

Mr.  NEIiSON.  Mr.  Presldenb,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amenibnent  anq  ask  for  ite 
immediate  oonsAderaticm. 

The  PRESIDINO  OP^CER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  diqiensed  with.  I 
shall  explain  it 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON'S  amendment  Is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  eeotton: 

"Sbc.  503.  No  part  of  any  approprlattan 
contained  In  thto  Act  shall  be  expended  for 
oonstruotlon  In  oannecUom  with  any  of  the 
following  projects  until  after  review  and 
comment  by  the  President's  OounoU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  of  the  envlrocunental 
Impact  statement  made  with  reepect  to  any 
such  project  pursuant  to  sectloo  103(C)  of 
the  National  Environmental  PoUoy  Act  of 
196B.  Including  a  review  of  alternative  meas- 
ures for  flood  oontrol  and  a  sound  area 
economy ; 

"(1)  Tennessee-TDmblgfoee  Waterway.  Ala- 
bama and  Mtoslsstppt; 

"(3)  La  Parge  Lake  and  Channrt  Improve- 
ment: 

"(3)  Normandy  Dam.  Duck  Blver  Projects: 

"(4)  ColiunlHa  Dam.  Duck  River  Projects; 
and 

"(5)  TeUlco  Dam  and  Reeervotr." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  it  quite?  This  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order,  so  that  we  may  hear 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  issue 
involves  several  projects  in  the  bill:  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  in  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  the  La  Ftu-ge  Lake 
and  Channel  improvement  project  in 
Wisconsin,  the  Normandy  Dam.  Duck 
River  projects,  the  Columbia  Dam,  Duck 
River  projects,  and  the  Telllco  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  all  three  in  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
provide  that  no  money  is  to  be  spent  on 
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construction  for  these  projects  until  an 
adequate  environmental  statement,  in 
compliance  with  the  law.  Is  filed  with 
the  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  commented  on  by 
than. 

The  Normandy  Dam,  Duck  River  proj- 
ecte,  the  Columbia  Dam,  Duck  River  proj- 
ects, and  the  Telllco  Dam  and  Reservoir 
are  TVA  projects.  The  TVA  has  filed  a 
draft  statement,  but  not  a  final  state- 
ment, on  each  of  the  three  projects,  and 
In  fact  final  commentary  by  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  is  not  due  imtil 
late  September.  So  clearly  the  law,  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  is  not  being 
complied  with,  with  respect  to  those 
three  projects. 

As  for  the  Tennessee-Tombigee  Water- 
way and  the  La  Farge  Lake  and  Channel 
improvement  project  in  my  State,  both 
of  those  cases  &n  in  court,  challenged 
on  the  same  ground,  that  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  is  not  being  complied 
with. 

I  think  this  is  a  serious  matter.  Con- 
gress decided,  in  enacting  that  legisla- 
tion, that  projects  that  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  environment  have  to  meet 
certain  standards  of  evaluation,  com- 
prehensive studies  are  required  and  the 
Implications  of  the  environmental  im- 
pact have  to  be  evaluated  and  comments 
on  the  project  must  be  made,  by  all  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies.  So  far  as 
I  know,  no  agency  is  complying  with  the 
spirit  or  clear  intent  of  the  law. 

This  law  Is  being  honored  in  the 
breach.  At  best  there  is  technical  com- 
pliance, and  in  three  of  these  projects, 
there  is  not  even  technical  compliance. 

I  Intend  to  raise  the  question  about 
compliance  with  section  102  of  the  Enr 
vironmental  Policy  Act  on  every  single 
fuithorization  bill  and  every  ai^roprla- 
tion  bill  which  comes  to  this  ^x>r  aanA 
contains  any  project  which  is  covered 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Envinmmen- 
tal  Policy  Act,  imtil  such  time  as  Con- 
gress begins  to  require  OHnpliance  with 
the  law,  which  is  not  now  being  d<me. 

Let  me  read  what  the  law  says: 

Ihe  Oonipess  authorises  and  directs  that, 
to  the  fuUeet  extent  poeslble:  (1)  the  poli- 
cies, regulations,  and  public  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  interpreted  and  ad- 
ministered In  accordance  with  the  policies 
set  forth  in  thto  Act,  and  (3)  aU  agencies  of 
the  Pederal  Oovemment  shall — 

(A)  utlllae  a  systematic,  InterdtoclpUnary 
approach  which  will  Insure  the  integrated  use 
of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  the 
environmental  design  arts  in  planning  and 
In  decisionmaking  which  may  have  an  im- 
pact on  man^  environment; 

(B)  Identify  and  develop  nyiiitKwto  and 
procedures,  in  consultation  with  the  Coun- 
cil on  Envlionnwntal  Quality  eetabllshed  by 
title  n  of  thto  Act,  which  wlU  Insure  that 
presently  tmquantlfled  environmental  amen- 
ities and  values  may  be  given  appropriate 
oooslderatlon  in  dectolomnaklng  along  with 
economic   and   technical   considerations: 

(C)  Include  In  every  reoommendatloa  or 
report  on  proposaU  for  legldatlon  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  qiiallty  at  the  human  environment,  a  de- 
tailed statemsot  by  the  responsible  oOclal 


(Ul)  alternatives  to  the  propoeed  action. 

(iv)  the  relatlooship  between  local  titort- 
term  uses  of  man%  environment  and  tbe 
maintenance  uid  enhancement  at  loog-term 
productivity,  and 

(V)  any  irreverslUe  and  trretrlerable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implenvented. 

Prior  to  making  any  detaUed  statement,  the 
reapooslUe  Pedecal  official  ahaU  consult 
with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  which  has  jurisdiction  by  law 
or  speclsl  expertise  with  respect  to  any  en- 
vironmental Impact  Involved.  Ooplea  of  auch 
statement  and  the  comments  and  views  oJ 
the  ^proprlate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agenclee,  which  are  authorized  to  develop  and 
enforce  environmental  standsrds,  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  President,  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  to  the  public 
as  provided  by  section  6S3  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  accompany  the  pro- 
posal through  the  existing  agency  review 
pr 


(I)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action. 

(II)  any  adverse  envlroxunental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  iat>posal 
be  Implemented. 


As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  as  to  the 
three  last  projects  listed  on  the  amend- 
ment, the  final  environmental  repOTt 
has  not  yet  been  filed,  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  agencies  have  not  be«i  re- 
ceived. The  commente  of  the  agencies  are 
not  required  until  sometime  near  the  end 
of  September.  Yet  Ccxigiess  is  proceed- 
ing to  make  appropriations  in  violation 
of  the  clear  intent  of  the  law  we  paaaed 
last  year. 

All  this  proposal  provides  \&  that  those 
statements  must  be  filed,  with  com- 
mente on  them  by  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Envlixttimental  Quality,  prior  to 
the  expenditure  of  any  money  for  con- 
struction. 

It  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  vtvptmL 
Certainly  Congress  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  comjdy  with  any  law  it  passes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mi.  President,  I  will 
be  brief  in  response  to  the  Senator  f  rc«n 
Wisconsin,  because  I  intend  to  make  the 
point  of  order  with  respect  to  this 
amendment  that  it  is  leglslaticm  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

With  the  greatest  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  cannot  agree 
with  his  conclusion  that  It  is  in  vicria- 
tion  of  law  to  proceed  hne  with  con- 
struction of  a  project,  unless  there  is  a 
court  order  to  the  contrary.  I  cannot 
tigree  that  it  is  a  violation  of  law  for  us 
to  appropriate  the  money  and  let  the 
building  agency  start  before  there  has 
been  approval  by  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  because  the  law  does 
not  go  that  far  in  ite  requlrefnente. 

The  Environmental  Policy  Act  is  a  very 
Involved,  far-reaching  act  It  is  experi- 
mental to  a  degree,  and  the  Elnvlronmen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  does  have  to  leam 
to  walk  before  it  runs.  Tliey  are  learning 
a  great  deal  about  the  implementation  of 
that  act  now.  as  it  relates  aU  these  proj- 
ecto.  But  there  is  no  requirement  in  the 
law  that  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  approve  or  disapprove  the  state- 
ment or  submit  Ito  comments. 

Some  of  these  projecte,  as  Senators 
know,  extend  over  a  polod  of  8, 10, 12,  or 
15  years,  or  even  more.  There  are  chang- 
ing facte  as  they  go  along,  from  time  to 
time  that  could  give  rise  to  questions  aa 
to  environmental  vlcdations.  But  to  get 
it  from  the  beginning  so  that  everything 
is  going  to  be  clear  for  the  next  10  or  15 
yean  Is  impossible  and  unreMonaUe. 


I  believe  that  the  only  thing  the  law 
requires  is  that  the  construction  agency 
has  to  |Ue  Ite  statement,  and  they  have 
to  Incdtide  the  commente  of  the  other 
agencies  that  are  involved  with  tbdr 
stetement.  Constructkxi  agencies  would 
be  the  Corps  of  Biglneers  in  most  of 
these  projecte,  or  TVA,  and  others.  Then 
they  have  to  file  the  complete  statement 
including  the  commente  of  other  agen- 
cies with  the  Council  aa.  Environmental 
Quality. 

But  to  delay  construction  until  they 
get  the  comment  or  the  ruling  or  the 
conclusion  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  is  not  required  by  law, 
in  my  humble  oplnkm. 

If  we  are  going  to  strike  out  the  ap- 
propriations, for  all  the  projecte  in  this 
bill.  Just  because  someone  has  lUed  a  law- 
suit or  because  someone  thinks  the  stated 
mente  filed  are  not  adequate  and  that  the 
law  has  not  quite  heea  conuilied  with, 
we  can  get  around  to  the  50  Stetes  quite 
fast  that  way.  It  Is  not  practical,  and  it 
was  not  a  part  of  the  original  plan. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  the  SenaUw 
from  Wisconsin  that  it  could  work  this 
way,  that  it  would  work  this  way,  and 
this  body  never  intended  a  situation  in 
which  a  project  could  be  stoived  stanply 
because  all  the  possible  requiremento  now 
and  in  the  future  had  not  bem  com- 
pleted with  reference  to  environmental 
matters. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presldoit.  wlH 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  It  not  true  that 
money  has  been  apprc^iriated  in  the  past 
for  some  of  these  projecte? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Actually,  bids  have 
be^i  put  out,  money  has  been  spent,  and 
they  are  in  the  process  of  starting  con- 
struction. 

Mx.  BTEmnB.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  happens  to  be 
the  case  with  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
project. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  That 
project  was  started  15  or  more  years  ago 
and  was  finally  authorized,  and  then  all 
the  planning  was  done  and  the  planning 
money  has  been  spent.  They  are  right 
down  to  the  contract  now,  and  it  is  poid- 
ing  in  court.  Someone  has  filed  a  suit  in 
the  district  court  in  Washington  against 
the  construction  down  there.  Now  we 
are  legislating  on  a  matter  that  is  in 
court,  in  the  first  place.  But  wave  that 
aside. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  that  not  point 
up  the  fact  that  this  proposal  is  out  of 
order,  because  it  certainly  would  be  legis- 
lation— ^it  would  have  to  be— relating  to 
appropriations  that  already  have  beoi 
made  and  construction  projecte  that  are 
already  underway  ? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
emin^itly  correct.  But  even  a  stronger 
ground  is  that  the  environmental  pro- 
tecticHi  law  does  not  require  that  every- 
thing can  be  stopped  In  ite  trades  untU 
all  these  matters  have  been  decided  to 
everyones  satisfaction  and  everything  hac 
been  approved. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  fine  work  he  has 
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done  in  this  field,  but  I  have  to  make  the 
point  of  order. 

The  point  of  order  is  that  the  Senator's 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  back  his 
time?  The  point  of  order  would  not  be  in 
order  until  he  yielded  back  his  time. 

Bfo.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frcan  Wisconsin  has  6  minutes 
ranalnlng. 

Mr.  NEiaON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  further  comment. 

No  construction  has  been  started  on 
Tenncaocc  TPmbigbee,  La  Parge  Lake, 
the  Normandy  Dam-Duck  River  Projects, 
or  the  ColumlMa  Dam-Dudc  River  Proj- 
ects, unless  all  my  inf  ormatioQ  Is  errone- 
ous. Appropriations  are  in  the  bill  for 
construction  to  begin  on  Tennessee- 
ToiiU>igbee  Waterway,  but  no  ooostruc- 
ti<m  has  yet  begxin. 

The  objective  here  is  to  require  that 
the  intent  of  the  statute  be  complied 
with.  "Hie  specific  intent  of  the  statute 
is  to  require  an  adequate  environmental 
statement  covering  all  the  points  enum- 
erated in  the  law  be  filed  prior  to  ap- 
propriations for  construction.  If  the  law 
does  not  mean  that  it  does  not  mean 
ansrthing. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, of  course,  is  a  very  fine  lawyer. 
He  knows,  as  sdl  lawyers  know,  that  a 
statute  may  be  interpreted  in  a  half- 
dozen  different  ways. 

I  think  that  if  one  reads  section  102, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  what  the  intent  of 
Congress  was.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
court  might  rule  on  this  point  of  whether 
moneys  could  be  appropriated  for  con- 
struction prior  to  the  filing  of  the  ap- 
propriate studies  and  the  reports,  and 
I  do  not  suppose  we  ever  will  know  until 
that  issue  is  tested  in  court.  But  the  fact 
is  that  if  it  does  not  mean  that  the  pro- 
visiaDS  in  this  section  be  cc»nplied  with 
before  we  appnH>riate  money,  then  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act  is  a  farce,  and 
we  ought  to  say  so.  We  ought  to  say  so 
now.  We  ought  to  decide  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  a  law  that  has  some  teeth 
in  it  or  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a 
law  that  all  the  highway  departments 
in  this  country  can  violate — and  I  think 
all  of  them  are— and  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers or  any  other  Federal  agency  can 
violate  when  they  want  to,  because  they 
can  get  the  authorization,  they  can  get 
the  appropriation  and  they  can  proceed 
to  construction  without  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  And  finally,  of 
course,  they  are  the  agency  that  makes 
the  study.  And  I  can  just  see  some 
agency,  after  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars, coming  in  and  saying,  "It  is  aQ  a 
mistake.  We  have  finally  made  a  study 
in  compliance  with  the  intent  of  the  law, 
kdA  now  we  find  that  there  Is  irreparable 
environmental  damage  of  significant 
ecHisequence;  we  are  sorry  we  spent  the 
money  in  the  first  place  and  now  recom- 
mend termination  of  the  project.  No 
agency  is  ever  going  to  make  such  an 

That  is  nonsense.  That  Is  not  what 
that  law  means,  and  everybody  here 
knows  that  that  it  not  what  that  law 


means.  All  I  am  saying  in  this  pr(HX>sal 
is  this:  Make  them  comply  with  the  in- 
tent and  the  spirit  of  this  statute  be- 
fore they  begin  construction,  none  of 
which  has  started  thus  far. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  decline  to  yield.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  that  prob- 
ably this  point  of  order  would  be  sus- 
tained and  another  amendment  would 
be  filed.  I  think  that  under  the  circum- 
stances we  will  proceed  now. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  yield  back  my  time, 
will  I  be  recognized  to  make  a  point  of 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  may  state  his  point 
of  order  on  his  own  time.  The  point  of 
order  may  be  raised  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  raise 
the  point  of  order  that  this  amendment 
constitutes  legislation  on  an  ai^ropria- 
tion  bill  and  therefore  is  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OfnCER  (Mr. 
Eaolxtoit)  .  The  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  Under  rule  XVI.  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill  is  not  in  order 
and  the  language  of  this  amendment  is 
obviously  legislation. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  10090)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  public  works  for 
water  and  power  development,  including 
the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  other  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment programs,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  related  independmt  agencies  and 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1972. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The- legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amoidment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  I  shall  proceed  to  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  amend- 
ment win  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso  as 
requested. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  tbe  end  of  th«  UU,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  aeotlon: 

Sec.  503.  No  pert  of  any  appropriation 
coirtalned  In  this  Act  abaU  he  expended  for 
oonatruotion  In  oonoectloa  with  any  of  the 
foUowlng  projects  until  February  1.  1973. 

(1)  Tenneasee-Tombtghee  Waterway,  Ala- 
bama and  Ulartaalppl; 


(2)  La  Fftrge  Lake  and  Channel  Improve- 
ment; 

(8)  Nmrmandy  Dam,  Duck  River  Projects; 

(4)  Oolimibla  Dam,  Duck  River  Projects; 

(5)  Telllco  Dam  and  Reaervolr. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
aware  that  the  provisions  in  my  first 
amendment  were  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  I  had  hoped  that  the  point  of 
order  would  not  l)e  raised  since  it  made 
good  sense  to  proceed  with  the  method 
provided  in  ttiat  amendment.  I  offered 
it  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  intent  was  not  to  cut  off  the  money 
for  the  planning  of  the  projects  as  this 
time,  or  to  hold  up  the  projects,  but 
simply  to  require  the  filing  of  the  state- 
ments first,  so  that  Congress  will  have 
an  opportunity  and  the  specialists  in  the 
scientific  disciplines  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  the  environmental 
statements  to  see  whether  they  comply 
with  the  law.  There  is  no  way  we  can  do 
that  now.  Thus  we  are  legislating  while 
not  knowing  whether  section  102  and 
other  provisions  for  protecting  the  en- 
vironment are  being  complied  with. 

I  now  offer  the  pending  amendment 
which  states : 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  expended  for  construction 
In  connection  with  any  of  the  foUowlng 
projects  untU  February  1,  1973. 

Then  is  Usted  the  five  projects  previ- 
ously read  in  the  previous  amendment. 

That  is  a  period  of  6  months  in  which 
the  opportunity  will  be  afforded  the  TVA 
to  complete  its  environmental  statement 
and  file  it,  and  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  file  an  adequate  statement  in  compli- 
ance with  section  102. 

The  four  projects  and  the  amoimts  of 
money  for  each  in  tills  bill  are:  The  La 
Farge  Dam  on  the  Kickapoo  River  in 
Wisconsin.  $1,730,000;  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigt}ee  Waterway  in 'Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  $6  million;  the  Duck  River 
dams  in  Tennessee,  $11.8  million:  and 
the  Telllco  Dam  on  the  Little  Tennessee 
River  in  Tennessee,  $8  million. 

The  Kickapoo  River  and  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  dams  are  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  projects;  the  Duck  River  and 
Telllco  Dams  are  projects  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority. 

In  every  one  of  these  projects,  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  involved  have  fallen  far 
short  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  For 
instance  the  Corps  of  Engineers  ]aa£  not 
even  consulted  the  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Office  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  on  the  important  water  pol- 
lution questions  raised  by  the  $25  million 
Kickapoo  River  Dam  and  Reservoir.  And 
the  corps  is  proceeding  with  plans  for 
construction  on  the  $346  million  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee  project  that  would  con- 
nect two  river  basins  spanning  two  States 
and  pose  ecological  impUcations  for  an 
entire  southern  region,  in  the  face  of 
grave  water  quality  and  resource  use 
questions  raised  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

And  on  the  Duck  River  and  Telllco 
Dams  in  Tennessee,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  even  failed  to  file  com- 
pleted  environmental  impact  statements, 
putting  Congress  in  the  position  of  ap- 
propriating  funds  blindfolded  for  proj* 
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ects  posing  great  potential  damage  to 
these  unique,  scenic  riverways. 

For  Congress  to  t^jproprlate  funds  for 
these  projects  without  the  full  and  public 
environmental  review  required  under  its 
own  laws  would  be  making  a  mockery  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
signed  into  law  just  last  year. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  in- 
tent of  the  Environmental  Policy  Act  to 
require  advance  review  of  all  major  Fed- 
erally aided  projects  posing  significant 
environmental  effects.  Section  102c  of  the 
act  says  all  Federal  agencies  shall  "in- 
clude in  every  recommendation  or  r^x>rt 
on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
Federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  mvironment, 
a  detailed  statement  by  the  responsible 
official"  on  the  environmental  impact  of 
the  proposed  action,  the  relationship  be- 
tween local  short-term  uses  of  the  en- 
vironment and  maintenance  of  an  en- 
hancement of  long-term  productivity, 
and  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable 
commitments  of  resources. 

Further,  prior  to  making  any  such 
detailed  statement,  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral official  "shall  consult  with  and  ob- 
tain the  comments  of  any  Federal  agoicy 
which  has  Jurisdiction  by  law  or  special 
expertise  with  respect  to  any  environ- 
mental impact  involved." 

On  each  of  these  four  projects,  the 
failure  to  comply  with  this  Act  and  give 
Congress  and  the  American  public  the 
benefit  of  a  complete  oivironmental  as- 
sessment before  the  further  expoidittu^ 
of  the  taxpayer's  money  is  dnunatically 
clear: 

On  the  Kickapoo  River  project  in  Wis- 
consin, I  was  surprised  to  learn  recently 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  apparently 
does  not  have  comments  on  this  project 
from  the  Federal  Water  Quality  office 
either  when  it  was  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  or  now  in  its  position  in 
the  Environmental  Protection   Agency. 

Yet  the  scale  of  project  is  in  itself 
enough  to  justify  an  intensive  review  of 
its  water  quality  implications  alone.  In- 
volved is  the  plarmed  expenditure  of  $25.3 
million  for  a  103-foot  dam  and  1,780-acre 
reservoir  pool,  flooding  approximately  12 
miles  of  scenic  river. 

Moreover,  major  water  quality  ques- 
tions have  yet  to  be  resolved,  even  though 
the  corps  Just  recently  initiated  the  first 
contracts  for  construction.  Highly  en- 
riched nm-off  from  surrounding  farm- 
land may  cause  overfertilization  of  the 
reservoir  in  a  short  period  of  time,  stimu- 
lating the  growth  of  algae  and  other 
aquatic  plantlife,  speeding  up  the  eu- 
trophlcation  process,  and  damaging  the 
substantial  recreational  potential  which 
the  corps  argues  the  project  will  create. 

Further,  fluctuations  in  reservoir  levels 
may  well  accelerate  bsmk  erosion,  creat- 
ing excessive  siltation  into  the  reservoir 
itself. 

And  although  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
acknowledges  that  there  will  be  substan- 
tial sedimentation  in  the  reservoir  over 
time,  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment as  it  now  stands  contains  no  dis- 
cussion of  this  potential  environmental 
and  economic  problon . 

I  am  aware  that  a  water  study  was 
conducted  on  the  Kickapoo  proposal  in 


1965  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  However,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  study  was  not  to  evaluate 
water  quality  problems  of  the  reservoir, 
but  rather  the  possible  need  for  and 
value  of  the  reservoir  for  water  supply 
and  water  quality  control. 

Moreover,  this  study  was  conducted 
prior  to  corps'  major  revisions  of  the 
project  in  1967  when  the  planned  reser- 
voir level  was  raised  from  822  to  840  feet 
and  the  proposed  inundated  area  in- 
creased to  1.780  acres.  Even  then,  the 
study  concluded  that  ciurent  waste  dis- 
charges could  cause  an  immediate  pol- 
lution problem  in  any  proposed  im- 
poundment. 

Thus,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Environ- 
m^ital  Protection  Agency  and  its  Fed- 
eral Water  Quality  Office — which  Is 
ctiarged  with  protecting  the  qutdity  of 
our  national  waterways — should  be  vi- 
tally concerned  with  the  potential  envi- 
ronment problems  posed  by  the  La  Farge 
Dam  and  Reservoir  and  should  very 
carefully  review  the  project  immediately 
and  submit  an  environmental  report. 

And  for  compliance  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  to  assure 
the  careful  review  by  all  possible  Federal 
expertise  of  all  aspects  of  the  projects,  in- 
cluding possible  alternative  measures  for 
flood  control  and  sound  economic  devel- 
opment, my  amendment  would  require 
the  President's  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  to  review  and  approve  the 
corps'  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  the  Kickt^xx). 

As  it  demonstrated  with  its  recom- 
mendations accepted  by  the  President 
for  a  termination  of  the  Trans-Florida 
Barge  Canal  Project  on  environmental 
grounds,  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  properly  can  and 
should  adopt  a  role  of  vigorous  defense 
of  environmental  values,  requiring  full 
assessment  of  environmental  concerns  in 
Federal  activities  and  full  review  of  all 
the  alternatives. 

If  my  amendment  requiring  this  re- 
view and  approval  of  the  Kickapoo  en- 
vironmental study  is  adopted,  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  the  project  if  it  can 
stand  on  its  merits  eis  both  an  environ- 
mentally and  economically  sound  effort 
that  would  merit  its  flood  control  and 
other  objectives,  or  if  there  are  alterna- 
tives. 

The  amendment  would  only  require  an 
adequate  environmental  review  before 
further  construction  moneys  ^are  spent 
on  the  Kickapoo.  Of  the  $1.7  million  in 
this  bill  for  the  Kickapoo,  only  $350,000 
is  designated  for  construction — and  the 
next  construction  contract  is  not  sched- 
uled to  be  let  until  sranetime  next  spring, 
8  months  away. 

Thits.  the  full  $1.7  million  could  be 
appropriated  now,  and  if  environmental 
concerns  are  satisfied  by  next  spring,  the 
next  moneys  for  construction  could  be 
spent  then.  Just  as  planned. 

On  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way project  in  Al{Ut>ama  and  Mississippi, 
it  appears  that  as  has  happened  so  often 
in  the  pctst,  the  Federal  Gtovemment  is 
rushing  headlong  into  a  massive  project 
whose  environmental  damages  could 
outweigh  any  possible  benefits. 

While  Congress  has  been  asked  to  ap- 


pnqniate  $6  millioQ  this  year  for  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee.  partly  for  start- 
ing construction,  cmnments  under  Fed- 
eral law  by  the  regicmal  Environmoital 
Protection  Agency  indicate  the  253-inile 
waterway  could  well  turn  out  to  be  an 
environmental  disaster  and  an  econcHnic 
flop. 

The  environmental  defense  fund  has 
flled  suit  based  on  the  glaring  inade- 
quacies in  the  corps'  environmental  re- 
view of  this  $346  million  project. 

In  the  face  of  the  grave  environmental 
questions  that  have  been  raised,  the 
corps  says  it  will  do  further  environ- 
mental studies,  yet  wants  to  begin  con- 
struction on  the  project  in  the  mean- 
time, and  has  submitted  what  it  con- 
siders a  final  impact  statement. 

In  brief,  the  EPA  r^onal  office  re- 
view found  that  the  construction  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  would  have  a 
"profound  and  lasting  effect "  on  the  wa- 
ter quality  and  the  ecology  of  the  entire 
area.  Among  other  tilings,  it  argued 
that  the  waterway's  cut  across  river 
basins  could  expose  waters  in  the  Tom- 
bigbee  River  system  to  ttie  pollution  of 
Pickwick  Pool  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
which  has  been  closed  for  fishing  be- 
cause of  mercury  contamination. 

Further,  the  EPA  report  pointed  out 
that  the  waterway  will  lead  to  a  massive 
new  influx  of  pollution  from  a  wide  range 
of  sources — ^barges,  industries,  and  cities 
among  them — that  will  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  effectively  treat  with  cur- 
rent pollution  control  requirements  and 
technology. 

Citing  even  broader  concerns  of  econ- 
omy and  land  use,  the  EPA  report  urged 
a  reevaluation  of  the  basic  question  of 
whether  the  project  should  ever  be  built. 

In  conclusion,  the  regional  Ea>A  re- 
port said:  , 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  changing  pubUc 
opinion  with  regard  to  such  areas  and  the 
questionable  econcmilc  value  of  the  project, 
the  EPA  beUevee  that  a  reevaluation  of  the 
project  should  be  made  talcing  into  ocu- 
slderatlon  the  fact  that  the  project  may 
not  bring  the  commercial  and  industrial 
development  to  the  area  originally  antici- 
pated, particularly  northeast  Mlsslastpfd,  ^"d 
a  scenic  and  natural  area  will  be  Ureveralbly 
damaged  for  all  time. 

Yet  despite  the  overwhelming  environ- 
mental concerns  that  have  not  even  be- 
gim  to  be  settled.  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  i^pn^rtate  millions  of  dollars  to  boost 
this  project  along. 

Regarding  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority's Duck  River  project  In  Tennes- 
see, two  dams  would  be  built,  creating 
71  miles  of  reservoirs.  Among  other 
tilings,  the  plan  is  to  attract  major 
water  using  industries  and  supposedly 
provide  reservoir-oriented  recreatioii, 
even  though  there  are  alrouly  nine  major 
reservoirs  within  a  SO-mile  radius  of  the 
project. 

Now.  the  Duck  River  Is  the  longest  free 
fiowlng  stream  in  central  Tennessee,  with 
unique  and  irretraceable  recreattoial 
and  wild  and  scenic  values.  With  the 
dam  projects,  much  of  the  river's  pres- 
ent fishing,  canoeing,  and  campiing 
would  be  destrosred  forever.  And  the  proj- 
ect would  fiood  the  homes  and  farms  of 
400  families  and  cover  historic  UxUaa, 
areas. 
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Despite  ttie  major  ecological  Impact  of 
the  propoaed  duns,  TVAI  enviranmeDtal 
stadks  under  ttae  Nattonal  Enrlromnen- 
tal  PoUey  Act  are  only  at  the  draft  atage 
and  are  not  due  as  flzial  statements  until 
this  fan. 

In  the  same  State,  the  TVA's  Tdllco 
Dam  on  the  little  Tennessee  River  will 
create  a  33  mile  reservoir  inundating 
16.500  acres  of  lapd  flooding  areas  of 
key  Indian  history,  destroying  trout  flsh> 
eries.  dlminatlng  about  10,000  acres  of 
prime  water  fowl  and  small  game  hab- 
itat, and  requiring  some  350  families  to 
relocate. 

What  is  the  cost-benefit  ratio  on  the 
^^mmtny  of  one  more  river,  the  loss  and 
potential  poUutlon  of  one  more  scenic 
waterway?  Yet  as  with  the  Duck  River 
project,  the  TVA's  environmental  impact 
report  required  by  law  is  only  in  draft 
stage.  Meanwhile,  we  are  being  asked  to 
i4>proiHiate  $8  million  more  for  the  Tel- 
Uco  project. 

Cooservatianlsts  are  planning  lawsuits 
on  botti  the  Duck  River  and  the  Tellico 
projects. 

In  sum.  the  sad  state  of  affairs  with 
environmental  ■amsHinfint  on  these  four 
projects  is  a  warning  that  without  tough, 
continuous  demands  by  Congress  for  ef- 
fective implfimentaticm.  the  National 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act  will  become 
Just  a  meaningless  series  of  words  on  a 
sheet  of  paper. 

We  must  firmly  establish  now  the  prin- 
ciple that  Congress  will  require  com- 
pleted environmental  impact  studies  be- 
fore it  will  authorize  or  mjprcvrlate 
moneys  for  Federal  projects  with  sig- 
nificant environmental  impact.  It  is  here, 
at  this  key  decisionmaking  point,  that 
environmental  review  is  so  important. 
In  the  cuugieeslonal  process,  the  public 
has  perhiHM  the  best  opportimity  too  to 
review  the  implications  of  such  projects 
and  assert  its  view  of  how  to  balance  the 
values  involved. 

Thus  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ad<vt  this 
amendment  requiring  adequate  environ- 
mental assessment  under  the  law  before 
further  funds  can  be  spent  out  of  this 
bill  for  any  further  cocstruction  on  these 
projects. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Ml*.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  or  so  much  thereof  as 
I  may  use. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  law  we  are  talking 
about  provides  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  shall  be  the 
legal  adviser  and  shall  represent  these 
agendes  that  are  in  charge  of  construc- 
tion of  projects  like  this,  and  also  shall 
represent  and  be  an  adviser  to  other 
agaudes  on  environmental  quality.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  in  here  with  ref- 
erence to  any  complaint  from  the  Attor- 
ney General's  oflloe. 

The  Tenne88ee-Tombigt)ee  project 
went  right  down  to  the  wire  for  the  let- 
ting of  a  construction  contract.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  went  to 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  dedicated  the  oitire 
project. 

Tlie  Mds  were  to  be  opened  in  Just  a 
few  days  and  suit  was  filed  in  the  District 
Court  of  Washington,  D.C.,  challenging 
the  project  and  that  su^iended  all 
ojierations. 


We  are  here  today  being  called  on  to 
legislate  with  reffrence  to  an  appropria- 
tion, hniriing  up  ttiis  money.  Suppose  the 
suit  should  be  decided  within  30  or  60 
days  and  decided  favorably  to  the  project. 
Then,  in  accordance  with  the  amend- 
ment, the  money  would  be  stalled  until 
that  date,  FeiNmry  1  of  next  year,  and 
thai  someone  dae,  pezhaps,  could  file 
a  suit  and  stop  it  again. 

We  have  to  have  a  reasonable  and 
practteal  plan  of  development  It  can  foe 
stopped  if  there  is  a  violation  of  the 
law.  niere  is  no  question  about  that.  The 
Attorney  Goieral  can  stop  it  He  is  the 
agency  that  has  this  power  and  authority 
imder  that  law,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment behind  him. 

I  say,  we  Just  did  not  pass  a  law  that 
required  comment  on  the  ruling  or  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  an  entire 
project  of  this  kind  before  construction 
started,  lliere  are  Just  too  many  practi- 
cal considerations  to  be  considered.  A  law 
like  that  oould  not  possibly  have  been 
passed.  I  do  not  know  how  many  other 
projects  are  in  the  bUI  that  could  be  con- 
demned in  the  same  way  as  the  five  which 
have  been  lacked  out.  We  heard  wit- 
nesses testify  in  committee  for  months. 
Tlie  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
TouNo)  heard  them  day  after  day  after 
day. 

We  understand  fuUy  the  good  faith  in- 
volved on  the  part  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  others.  They  are  moving  along  and 
making  progress.  They  are  meeting  these 
requirements.  However,  if  we  come  here 
witii  a  hatchet  and  cut  off  one  project 
after  another,  we  can  get  all  around  the 
country  very  fast. 

There  is  no  statement  here  that  the 
Senators  have  been  through  the  entire 
bill. 

Mr.  TOUNO.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yidd  to  the  Senat<s- 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President  the  Ap- 
pit^riatlocs  committee  listened  for  very 
neariy  3  months  to  testimony  from  the 
Atomic  Ekiergy  Commission.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
other  agencies  Involved  in  the  bUL  There 
is  hardly  a  project  in  this  bill  on  which 
tiiere  was  not  some  on?aeition  from  ecol- 
ogists.  and  environmentalists.  This  is 
understandable. 

If  this  precedent  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  were  established,  it 
would  open  a  Pandora's  box.  There  is 
not  a  project  in  the  bill  that  would  not 
be  in  jeopardy.  Lawsuits  oould  be  filed, 
if  nottUng  ^e  to  st<H>  them. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  osxa- 
sidered  very  carefully  environmental 
objections  to  all  projects.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  a  project  in  this  bill  where  there  was 
not  some  objecticm  by  mvironmental- 
ists.  I  am  sure  the  Budget  Bureau  does 
not  approve  projects  now  where  there  is 
reasonable  objection  from  environmental 
interests. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  a  very  fine  statement  There  are 
projects  involved  in  the  bill  that  are 
vital.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
studied  them,  approved  them,  and  has 
sent  them  to  the  Senate. 


Mr.  President  I  undostand  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  wanted  me  to 
yidd  him  some  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yirid  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  STramzs.  lyield  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  Sn^nutes. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  fbr 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Pretident,  first  of  all. 
I'wish  to  correct  an  apparenUy  erroneous 
impression.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
questioned  whether  a  project  was  imder 
construction,  the  TelHoo  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir. That  project  has  been  under  con- 
structlfon  for  some  time.  It  is  not  in  the 
planning  stage. 

Mr.  NEUaON.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  the  floor.  I  regret  I  cannot  yield 
on  his  time,  too.  I  do  not  believe  the  im- 
plication stiouki  be  left  that  the  Tennes- 
see Tombigbee  project  has  not  filed  ui 
environmental  statement.  They  have 
filed  it  and  to  my  knowledge  that  state- 
ment is  acceptable  to  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

The  i»oblem  is  that  it  is  in  the  Fed- 
eral Court,  as  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  stated.  However,  insofar  as 
meeting  the  requironents  of  the  law,  the 
Tomeasee  Tombigbee  project  has  done  so 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  given  the  assurances 
of  the  council  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
it  is  Imperative  that  construction  proceed 
now. 

Let  me  illustrate  another  problem  that 
would  be  raised  by  this  particular  amend- 
ment. In  the  case  of  the  Columbia  Dam, 
the  area  of  Columbia,  Term.,  is  a£Bioted 
by  unemploymeirt  and  it  is  getting  worse. 

One  of  the  most  inHX»<tant  benefits  en- 
visioned in  the  Columbia  dam  is  alterna- 
tive ivpcM^unlties  for  en^loyment.  Co- 
lumbia is  primarily  depoident  upon  the 
phosphate  industry,  an  industry  imder 
growing  pressure  as  a  result  of  other^en- 
vironmental  questions  about  the  use  of 
phosphates.  Thjis  the  area  Is  in  great 
need  of  new  employment  opportunities, 
new  industries  which  could  result  from 
this  project. 

Yet  the  Senator's  amendmoit  would 
strike  this  project  frc»n  the  bill  on  en- 
vironmental grounds.  I  have  talked  with 
environmentalists  and  conservationists  in 
the  area.  They  find  little  to  fault  in  the 
Columbia  dam.  and  they  recognize  a 
demonstrable  economic  need. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  the  Environmental  QuaMty  Act 
of  1969  should  be  adhered  to.  I  was  symr 
pathetic  with  his  earUer  amendment  on 
the  grounds  that  we,  as  a  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  executive  branch,  should  take 
into  oonslderation  the  statements  that 
are  required  to  be  filed.  His  efforts  have 
raised  a  fundamental  question  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  law  as  it  is  written.  Appar- 
ently it  is  adequate  for  the  purposes  of 
the  law  for  a  statement  to  be  filed,  re- 
gardless of  its  app]icabilU7  or  logic. 

Even  so,  the  Senator's  amendment  does 
not  correct  that  condition.  Rather,  it  is 
simply  a  lumping  of  "apples  and 
oranges,"  of  widely  different  projects 
under  different  circumstances  and  con- 
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dltlons.  Thas  I  cannot  sunxnt  the 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  fnxn  MississiKii 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  thank 
the  Senator  tram  Tennessee. 

lir.  President  may  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Senator?  I  request  that  they 
listen  to  this  statement  of  facts  as  to  the 
Tenneesee-Tombigbee  project. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  under 
which  the  Corps  of  Elnglneers  c^ierates, 
forwarded  an  environmental  impact 
statement  on  the  Tezmessee-Tombigbee 
project  to  the  Council  of  Environmental 
Quality  on  April  20  of  this  year.  There 
followed  a  30-day  grace  period  during 
which  the  Council  could  study  the  state- 
ment and  rule  adversely  if  it  so  desired. 

The  council  elected  not  to  rule  ad- 
versely, and  the  project  became  eligible 
for  construction  on  May  20. 

Some  of  these  funds  have  been  lying 
here  since  last  year  awaiting  a  start  of 
construction.  That  project  became  eligi- 
ble for  construction  on  May  20  under  the 
environmental  law. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
pfurticlpated  In  the  ground  breaking  for 
the  project  at  a  ceremony  in  Mobile.  Ala. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  AP  newsletter  of 
June  2  in  part: 

The  Oouncll  on  Bnvlroiiinental  Quality, 
wbloh  reoonunsQded  work  be  halted  on  the 
acroM-norlda  barga  canal,  bad  no  suOh  op- 
posltUm  to  ttae  Tnnneaiiee  Tombigbee  water- 
way, a  OouncU  qxjkaaman  aald  today  ...  It 
la  obvloua  we  have  no  objection  to  the  water- 
way tbat  would  prevent  ttae  Prealdent  from 
participating  In  ttae  ceremony  said  ttae  CBQ 
spokeman. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  facts. 
We  know  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  not  go  to  Mobile 
and  dedicate  the  project  unless  it  had 
the  clearance  of  the  appropriate  agency 
of  the  Government.  The  quotation  I  have 
Just  read  is  trom  a  member  of  that  agen- 
cy. So,  let  us  not  wander  off  here  as  to 
what  someone  thinks  the  law  might  im- 
ply. It  is  a  law  that  has  hJad  no  court 
interpretation  as  yet. 

So,  I  submit  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
good  faith  involved  here,  the  pending 
amendment  is  mischievous  in  Its  opera- 
tlcHi  and  would  hold  up  projects  In  this 
way  in  spite  of  the  facts  we  have  t)efore 
us. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  we  ought 
to  stop  and  go  through  the  entire  bill 
and  see  how  many  more  we  could  pull 
out  that  would  come  under  this  funrad- 
ment. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  if  he  has  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  3  minutes  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  KOssisslppi  if  it  is  not  true 
that  the  Army  Engineers  has  a  policy 
of  checking  carefully  the  ecology  in- 
volved on  any  project  under  that  agency, 
aside  from  the  passage  of  this  Environ- 
mental Act  of  last  year.  And  may  I  add 
to  that  an  Inquiry  as  to  whether  it  is 
not  also  true  that  the  Teimessee  Valley 
Authority  has  had  a  wonderful  record 
in  the  Improvements  that  they  have 
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made  in  giving  regard  to  all  things  that 
the  environmentalists  recommended. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we 
found  <m  that  point  tiiat  they  had  been 
leaning  over  backward  and  moving  for- 
ward all  at  the  same  time.  Each  of  these 
agencies  has  l>een  very  ooopersktive.  The 
Senator  knows  that  they  would  not  give 
a  green  light  to  a  project  that  they  had 
not  checked. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presidoit  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  is  more  interested 
in  the  environment  than  I  am.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  am  a  member  of  a  conser- 
vationist group  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
They  are  very  strong  for  upholding  the 
environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  grew  up  in  tkuX  area 
of  the  country.  Malaria  was  rampant  at 
that  time.  I  was  a  malaria  victim.  For 
many  srears.  I  suffered  from  malaria,  as  a 
great  percentage  of  the  people  in  that 
area  did.  I  would  say  that  there  has  not 
been  a  case  of  malaria  in  the  Teimessee 
Valley  in  the  last  15  or  20  years,  and 
perhaps  longer. 

They  went  at  it  systematically.  I  re- 
member a  protest  meeting  that  was  held 
at  one  time  when  I  was  a  Memher  of  the 
other  body.  A  group  of  people  who  were 
interested  in  the  environment  and  wild 
life  protested  the  practice  of  the  Teimes- 
see Valley  in  raising  and  lowering  water 
level  because  it  would  kill  the  malaria- 
carrying  mosquito.  They  actually  os>poBeA 
that  because  the  flsh  and  wildlife  fed  on 
the  mosquito. 

I  believe  in  environmental  control  and 
giving  it  close  attention,  but  I  think  we 
can  go  to  extremes.  Just  as  those  peoide 
were  going  to  extremes.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  another  matter  if  growing  chil- 
dren had  suffered  from  a  mosquito  bite 
f  nun  which  they  had  gotten  malaria,  but 
that  group  of  people  said  that  nothing 
should  be  done  because  those  mosquitoes 
feed  the  flsh.  So  the  matter  can  be  car- 
ried to  extremes. 

I  know  studies  have  been  made  on  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  project,  and  I 
know  they  are  prepared  to  abide  by  ac- 
tions that  will  protect  the  ecology.  I 
have  absolute  confidence  that  those  pro- 
tections will  be  carried  out.  A  statonent 
has  already  been  filed.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  said  the  TVA  had 
filed  a  statement  and  that  it  is  not  cor- 
rect. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  bad 
and  unreasonable  to  expect  us  to  hold  up 
these  projects  because  of  some  techni- 
cality. If  there  Is  something  wrong  it  can 
be  solved  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator made  a  fine  statement. 

If  problems  come  up  they  can  be  solved 
as  we  go  along.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  facts.  The  Army  Eingineers 
filed  their  statement.  There  has  been  no 
protest.  The  qiokesman  for  CBQ  said 
they  have  nothing  adverse. 

Mr.  President  on  an  earlier  occasion, 
(m  June  4  of  this  year,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nklsow), 
voiced  objection  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway,  on 
mvlronmental  grounds.  He  stated  at  that 
time  his  intention  of  intioducli«  an 
amendment  which  would  deny  funds.  In 
this  bm,  for  construction  of  the  project 

The  Senator  apparently  based  his  ob- 


jecticm on  one  critical  letter,  written  last 
winter  by  a  man  in  the  Atlanta  dBee  of 
a  Federal  agency.  T^e  letter  was  written, 
as  comments  on  the  prelimlnaiy  draft — 
the  iMrfdlmlnary  draft— of  the  envircn- 
mental  impact  ststement.  TUs  Is  an 
obsolete  letter,  now  disowned  Iv  Its 
parent  agency,  and  ruled  out  as  a  valid 
criticism  by  the  Oouncll  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  agency  which  by  law 
has  Jurisdiction  of  these  matters.  So  that 
the  facts  will  be  very  clear,  let  me  review 
the  sequence  of  events. 

Uhder  the  Environmental  QuaUty  Act 
of  1969,  every  ocpenditure  of  Federal 
funds  that  has  any  significant  effect  on 
the  environment  must  be  preoeded  by 
the  preparation  of  an  environmental 
impact  statement  This  states  all  the 
XxxM  and  cons  and  arrives  at  a  Judgment 
whether  the  gains  are  worth  the  losses. 

Itiese  impcust  statements  are  presented 
to  the  Coimdl  on  Bivlronmental  Qual- 
ity, an  independent  council  in  the  Office 
of  the  President.  They  are  also  made 
public,  llie  Council  may  accept  or  re- 
ject the  ccmclusions  reached  in  the  im- 
pact statements. 

The  District  Engineer  in  Mobile  pre- 
pared a  draft  of  an  environmental  im- 
pact statonent  on  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee Waterway,  and  sent  it  to  State 
and  Federal  agencies  for  oomments.  as 
he  is  required  to  do  by  the  Oomeil  on 
Bivlronmental  Quality.  Vm  comments 
must  be  responded  to  by  the  Impaet 
statonent  in  its  final  form,  and  the  let- 
ters containing  the  comments  became 
part  of  the  mKxndlx  to  the  impact  state- 
mmt. 

The  letter  placed  in  the  Racou  by  the 
Senator  f  nsn  Wisconsin  was  a  comment 
from  a  man  in  the  Atlanta  oflloe  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  then 
newdy  established  to  take  over  all  of  the 
pollution  control  programs.  It  was 
signed  by  a  man  from  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Admbkistratian.  as  act- 
ing director  of  the  EPA  office,  llie  crit- 
ical aHegations  in  the  letter  are  com- 
plete undocumented  and  unreferenced. 
That  they  are  hrreqwnslble  is  attested  to 
by  the  f»ct  tiiat  he  took  It  upon  hlmadf 
to  criticize  the  project  economics,  a  sub- 
ject entirely  oitfslde  the  knowledge  and 
Jurisdiction  of  his  agency,  irtiidi  deals 
with  water  and  air  pollution. 

The  impact  statonent  in  its  final  form 
respwaded  to  all  the  points  the  letter 
raised,  as  well  as  to  points  raised  by  any 
other  agency.  The  letter  also  said  that  if 
a  formal  rtspoaat  on  the  final  statemoit 
was  desired,  it  should  be  obtained  from 
the  Washington  headquartos  of  his 
agency.  In  reqjonse  to  this.  EPA  head- 
quarters was  given  an  opportunity  in 
writing  to  protest  the  project  formally, 
if  it  desired,  but  did  not  respond. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  forwarded 
the  impact  statement  to  the  Council  cm 
Environmental  Qiudlty  on  April  20. 
There  followed  a  30-day  grace  period, 
during  which  the  Council  could  study  the 
statement  and  rule  advusdy  if  It  de- 
sired to  do  so. 

The  Council  elected  not  to  rule  ad- 
versely, and  the  project  became  i^MgiKh> 
for  construction  on  Mty  20.  Ttit  Presi- 
dent participated  In  the  groundbreaking 
for  the  project  at  a  cemnony  in  MobUe. 
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Let  me  guote  from  an  AP  news  release 
of  June  2,  In  part: 

ItM  oouneU  on  Knvlronminital  Quality, 
whlob  raoomin0iul6d  work  b*  baited  on  the 
Crou-Ploriaa  Bidtb  Oanal,  had  no  such  op- 
position to  the  Tmnsawe-TomMgbM  Water- 
way," a  Oounen  ■pokeanmn  aald  today,  tt  la 
obvious  we  bad  no  objections  to  the  Water- 
way that  would  prevent  the  Preiddent  from 
participating  In  the  ceremony,  aald  the  OXQ 
qiokesman. 

Idy  remarks  include  an  explanation  <A 
the  great  care  with  which  the  «ivlron- 
mental  aspects  of  this  waterway  project 
are  being  handled.  I  also  have  a  list  of 
the  issues  that  have  been  raised  and  the 
answers  to  those  issues.  They  are  all 
answered,  and  have  been  for  naoM  time, 
in  the  body  of  the  final  environmental 
Impact  statement,  which  is  a  public  doc- 
ument, available  to  all  who  want  answers, 
and  not  merely  issues. 

I  will  not  take  the  Soiate's  time  to 
cover  the  issues  and  answers,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed  in 
the  Rkcoks  at  the  ccmclusian  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ^^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  wdered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  has  been  made  that  in  imder- 
t^Mng  construction  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigee  waterway  the  Government 
is  rushing  headlong  into  a  massive  proj- 
ect that  could  very  well  be  an  oivlron- 
mental  disaster  and  an  economic  flop.  I 
consider  this  statement  unfounded  on 
both  counts. 

Naturally  an  undertaking  of  this  mag- 
nitude will  have  an  effect  on  the  water 
quality  and  the  ecology  of  the  region. 
But  a  careful  assessment  of  its  expected 
environmental  Impact  has  discovered  no 
potential  enviromnental  problems  for 
which  present  science  and  technology 
cannot  be  expected  to  develop  satisfac- 
tory scdutions. 

The  economic  feasibility  of  the  project 
has  already  been  reevaluated  twice  since 
its  authorisation  in  1946,  the  latest  anal- 
ysis havtDg  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1967.  Both  of  these  studies  con- 
firmed the  econtHnic  Justification  of  the 
waterway. 

The  claim  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  to 
take  a  thorough  look  now,  than  to  wait 
through  years  and  tens  of  millions  of 
doUars  of  construction  before  deciding 
the  water's  environmental  destroctton 
would  be  too  high  a  price  to  pay  sounds 
valid  when  taken  out  of  context.  It  is  not 
VBUd.  however,  in  reference  to  this  pro- 
ject, because  it  falls  to  recognize  the  en- 
vironmental evaluations  which  have  been 
made  and  are  still  being  made  in  connec- 
tion with  piiuiniTig  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
talgbee  Waterway.  'Vnthholding  funds  for 
construction  01  the  project  while  another 
complete  reevaluation  is  made  and  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  would  only  delay  real- 
ization of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  piroject.  risk  increases  in  construction 
costs,  and  result  in  failure  to  disclose  any 
environmental  concern  for  which  appro- 
priate solutions  are  not  available. 

As  a  p*rt  of  the  preconstruction  plan- 
ning already  accomplished  for  this  pro- 
ject, the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  under- 
taken a  major  study  of  the  impact  on  the 
environment  that  development  of  the 


Waterway  would  have.  This  study  is  a 
comprehensive  program  dealing  with 
fish  and  wildlife,  air  and  water  quality, 
mineral  and  energy  resources,  and  many 
other  environmental  concerns. 

A  board  of  consultants,  composed  of  3 
members  having  special  expertise  In  the 
fields  of  ecology,  environmental  planning 
and  hydrogeology,  has  been  engaged  to 
provide  guidance,  consultation,  and  eval- 
uation of  the  study.  The  distinguished 
members  of  this  Board  are:  Dr.  Daniel  J. 
Nelson,  ecologlst,  assistant  divisicn  di- 
rector. Ecological  Sciences  Division,  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenn.;  Dean  Gerald  J.  McLindon,  en- 
vironmental planner,  dean,  school  of  en- 
vironmental design,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity; and  Prof.  Philip  E.  laMoreaux, 
hydrogeologlst,  international  consultant, 
Alabama  State  geologist,  and  professor 
of  gecdogy.  University  of  Alabama.  Co- 
<^?eration  with  educational  Institutions 
and  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies 
is  being  utilized  to  provide  complete  and 
comprehoislve  coverage  in  asswwfng  the 
environment  of  the  project  area. 

The  rtudy  is  being  accomplished  in 
three  phases. 

A  major  complaint  of  those  who  fear 
an  "environmental  disaster"  resulting 
from  the  construction  of  the  waterway  is 
that  only  phase  I  of  the  environmental 
study  of  the  project  area  has  been  com- 
pleted and  that  aU  phases  of  the  study 
should  be  completed  before  a  decision  is 
made  for  or  against  the  project.  It  is  un- 
derstandable that  today's  public,  so 
acutely  aware  of  environmental  con- 
cerns, should  wish  that  a  thorough  en- 
vironmental study  be  completed  before 
initiation  of  construction  of  a  project  as 
large  in  scope  as  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee  Waterway.  But  I  believe  that  those 
who  are  clamoring  for  preconstruction 
completion  of  all  three  phases  of  the 
Tenn-TcHn  environmental  study  have  a 
basic  misimderstanding  of  the  three-part 
study  by  the  Government.  The  first  phase 
of  the  study,  which  has  been  completed, 
was  a  thorough  environmental  researeh 
program  which  investigated  the  effects  of 
the  pr(HX>sed  project  and  concluded  that 
there  would  be  no  detrimental  effects 
serious  enough  to  warrant  foregoing  de- 
velopment of  the  project,  and  moreover 
the  project  could  be  implemented  in  such 
a  way  that  the  over-all  environment  of 
the  area  would  actually  be  benefitted. 
During  this  phase,  a  detailed  environ- 
mental statement  was  filed  with  the 
Council  on  Environmmtal  Quality.  The 
second  phase  of  the  environmental  study, 
now  under  way,  was  planned  to  be  exe- 
cuted as  designing  of  the  waterway  pro- 
gressed. This  phase  consists  of  sustained 
environmental  research  which  will  allow 
the  Corps  to  make  ecologically  desirable 
design  changes  and  project  modifications. 
The  final  phase  of  the  environmental 
stiidy  is  planned  to  be  implemented  as 
project  construction  proceeds  and  after 
actual  operations  being. 

The  main  point  I  wish  to  make  in 
answer  to  those  who  feel  that  all  three 
phases  of  the  environmental  study 
should  be  completed  before  a  proper 
evaluation  of  the  project  can  be  made 
is  that  phase  I  of  the  study  has  pro- 
vided con^>rehensive  data  sufficient  to 


show  that  the  project  can  be  economic- 
ally and  ecologically  desirable.  Phases  n 
and  m  of  the  study — to  be  executed  as 
design,  construction,  and  operation  pro- 
ceed—are merely  parts  of  a  continued 
effort  to  assure  that  the  project  will  be 
implemented  in  the  way  most  compati- 
ble with  the  natural  environment  of  the 
area. 

Some  sources  have  complained  of  the 
anticipated  population  increase  in  the 
project  area.  The  fallacy  of  this  com- 
plaint is  that  many  of  the  people  who 
migrate  to  the  rural  project  area  will 
come  from  overcrowded  urban  areas 
where  the  rate  of  imemployment  is  high. 
The  implementation  of  the  project  will 
not  cause  a  population  problem;  it  could 
actually  bring  about  a  desirable  popu- 
lation redistribution,  relieving  over- 
crowded cities  of  at  least  a  part  of  their 
overpopulation  and  related  unemploy- 
ment problems. 

In  addition  to  lowering  production  and 
marketing  costs  by  affording  cheaper 
transportation  between  the  gxilf  coast 
and  much  of  the  midcontinental  United 
States  the  project  will  provide  recreation 
and  esthetic  benefits.  Recreational  and 
associated  natural  areas  will  be  developed 
at  each  of  the  project's  five  lode  and 
dam  sites. 

The  majority  of  the  objections  to  the 
waterway  are  without  basis  and  the 
benefits  of  the  project  outweigh  any  pos- 
sible adverse  effects.  The  Govermnent  is 
not  "rushing  headlong"  into  an  eco- 
nomically and  environmentally  disas- 
trous project.  Rather,  it  is  carefully 
planning  the  implementation  of  a  water- 
way which  will  benefit  the  region  and 
the  entire  Nation  both  economically  and 
environmentally. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Issues  aitd  Akswbu 

TtM  Issues  and  answers  are  as  follows: 

Issue:  Channelization  and  loss  of  natural 
shallow  water  areas,  flood  plains,  po(^,  sand 
ban  and  rlfDee  with  their  associated  aquatic 
Tegetaucc  conducive  to  sttwun  puilflcatlom 
and  a  halanoed  water  quality. 

Anstoer:  Principal  areas  Involving  chan- 
nelization outside  the  Impounded  river  sec- 
tion will  be  on  the  East  Fork  at  the  Tomblg- 
bee  Blver  adjacent  to  canal  section.  This 
channelization  will  consist  of  several  cut-oSs 
on  the  East  Fork  to  alleviate  encroachment 
on  the  canal.  The  stream  has  numerous  cut- 
offs as  a  result  of  channel  work  performed 
In  the  past  and  the  additional  cut-offs  are 
not  expected  to  create  any  vrater  quality 
problems.  The  majnlty  of  cut-offs  within 
the  river  section  will  be  submerged  and  will 
not  present  water  quality  proldems. 

Issue:  Assimilative  capacity  of  streams  will 
be  lessened  and  the  pollution  will  be  carried 
farther  downstream. 

Anstoer:  The  Increased  flow  provided  to  the 
Tmnblgbee  River  will  supplement  the  waste 
assimilative  capacity  of  this  stream.  The  ab- 
sence of  pollution  from  the  major  portion  ci 
the  project  area,  particularly  the  Yellow 
Creek  embayment,  raises  a  qiiestlon  as  to 
the  basis  at  this  Issue. 

Issue:  The  lmpo\indments  created  by  the 
locks  and  dams  will  increase  the  overall 
water  temperature  and  decrease  the  water's 
capacity  for  absorption  of  oxygen. 

Anstoer:  Increases  In  water  temperatures. 
If  they  occur,  will  not  be  of  a  ma^ltude 
which  will  cause  concern  about  the  main- 
tenance of  a  quality  of  water  capable  of  sup- 
porting all  requirements.  The  total  avatlaUe 
oxygen  due  to  larger  volumes,  the  large  sur- 
face areas,  and  other  reservoir  dynamic  fac- 
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toes  will  more  than  offset  any  rsduotloii  In 
r»-OKyg«Datlon  capacity  due  to  higgler  tem- 
perature and  slower  velocities.  The  Blaok 
Wanlor-Tomblgbee  Blver  system  Is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  this.  Iliose  lakes  and  their 
spUlway  discharges  result  In  recovery  from 
large  pcMlutlonal  loadln^i  in  muoh  shorter 
distances  downstream  than  would  oooor  \m- 
der  frse-flowlng  stream  wn«<«<it«"«'r 

Issue:  The  change  from  a  free-flowing 
stream  to  a  semlqulescent  reservoir  environ- 
ment will  alter  the  dominant  flsh  spedes  and 
organisms  In  the  flsh  food  chain. 

Anstoer:  Those  species  dependent  upon 
flowing  water  will  be  reduced  in  nimiber  and 
those  not  dependent  upon  flowing  vrater  will 
increase.  This  change  will  not  necessarily  be 
bad  or  good,  but  tt  will  be  different.  The 
waterway  will  constitute  a  more  diverse, 
stable,  and  prodtictive  ecosystem  than  the 
existing  river.  Sport  fishing  opportiinity  and 
success  should  Increase  above  present  levels. 
Many  trttnitarles  will  become  more  acces- 
sible by  boat. 

Issue:  Pickwick  Po<4  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  which  will  siq>ply  water  to  the  pro- 
posed waterway,  is  presently  closed  for  Ash- 
ing because  of  mercury  contamination.  This 
mercury  contamination  will  be  transferred 
to  the  Tomblgbee  River. 

Anstoer:  This  possibility  is  remote  due  to 
several  factors.  Pickwick  Lake  was  closed  to 
fishing  due  to  concentrations  of  mercury 
found  In  flsh  taken  from  these  waters. 
Although  the  water  may  contain  small  con- 
centrations of  mercury,  T.V_A.  fy>und  no 
detectable  concentrations  of  mercury  In  the 
waters  of  Pickwick  Lake.  The  flsh  and  bottom 
organisms  concentrate  the  mercury  which  Is 
Introduced  to  thecn  primarily  from  the  bot- 
tom sediments  which  release  soluble  methyl- 
ated meroury  compounds.  TTie  principal  mer- 
cury concentrations  are  in  the  sediments  of 
the  main  channel  of  the  Tennessee  River  and 
the  chances  of  It  migrating  up  the  Yrtlow 
Creek  arm  and  through  the  divide  cut  to 
Bay  Springs  Lake  are  remote.  In  addition, 
principal  sources  of  mercury  oontaminatloo 
have  slgnlfloantly  reduced  the  mercury  being 
discharged  to  the  Tennessee  River.  The 
actual  ooimection  of  the  waterways  will  not 
take  place  for  about  ten  years  and  the 
mercury  proUem  In  the  Tennessee  River 
should  be  lessened  to  a  great  extent  by  that 
time.  An  oddity  of  a  sort  Is  the  fact  that 
although  the  upper  Tomblgbee  has  no  known 
sources  of  mercury,  this  metal  has  been 
found  in  flsh  taken  from  this  stream.  State 
water  quality  standards  for  the  Tomblgbee 
River  will  not  be  violated. 

Isstie:  Stratification  will  probably  occur 
in  the  Impoxmdment  at  Bay  Springs  and 
there  may  be  a  deficiency  In  oxygen  in  the 
waters  received  by  the  canal  section  through 
lockages. 

Anstoer:  Stratification  will  occur  In  Bay 
Springs  Lake  and  measures  will  be  incor- 
porated to  assure  acceptable  oxygen  levels  in 
releases.  In  addition,  lockage  water  from  the 
Bay  Springs  lock  in  excees  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  canal  will  be  diverted  to  the 
East  Fork  to  sustain  low  flows. 

Issue:  The  ciunulatlve  long-term  overall 
effect  of  the  project  on  the  environment  will 
be  one  of  overall  degradation  of  water  quality 
values  In  spite  of  the  presenUy  known  tech- 
niques which  can  be  I4>plied  to  help  maintain 
water  quality. 

Anstoer:  It  Is  coruldered  that  overall  deg- 
radation will  not  occur  as  a  result  of  proj- 
ect Implementation.  Present  heavy  silt 
loads  in  the  Tomblgbee  River  will  have  to 
be  reduced  by  erosion  control  msastuvs  »"<1 
state  and  Federal  authorities  must  enforce 
established  controls  and  standards  to  mini, 
mize  potential  adverse  effects.  Ths  net  effect 
of  these  actions  will  be  the  maintenance  of 
the  water  quality  within  the  Tomblgbee  Basin 
and  wlU  not  result  In  degradation.  In  tact.  It 
Is  beUeived  that  project  Implamsntatton  with 
lU  several  lakes  wUl  result  In  enhanownant 


of  wato:  quality  In  some  areas  to  the  extsnt 
that  exlsttng  stream  daaslflcailons  can  be 
upgraded.  Minimum  continuous  rsteasaa  will 
be  made  throughout  the  waterway  to  aasoze 
that  the  water  quaUty  Is  m^titmiTi^  abow 
the  standards  prescribed  for  its  designated 
use.  These  uses  Include  public  water  supply, 
flsh  aiul  wildlife  propagation  and  water 
contact  recreation. 

Isstu:  The  Joining  of  two  separate  eco- 
systems, ths  Tennessee  and  Tomblgbee  Rivers, 
will  cause  potentially  serious  ecosystem 
disturbances  and  consequences. 

Anstoer:  This  Is  highly  unlikely.  A  study 
has  Indicated  that  flsh  speclss  shared  by  the 
two  river  systems  wUl  not  be  alt«ed  to  a 
great  degree.  The  flsh  species  In  the  two  river 
systems  are  very  similar  and  no  q>eclee  are 
known  to  occinr  In  either  system  which  would 
cause  problems  up<m  Introduction  Into  the 
other  system.  IClxture  of  botanical  or  other 
zoological  forms  Is  unllkaiy  to  result  In  an 
ecological  Imbalance.  Aquatic  spedes  com- 
prising these  broad  taxa  tend  to  be  distrib- 
uted regionally  and  It  is  imllkely  that  signifi- 
cant difference  In  species  composition  ex- 
ists. This  Is  partlctdarly  true  for  the  micro- 
scopic phytoplankton  and  zooplankton  oom- 
munltles  since  most  spedes  are  readUy  trans- 
I>orted  by  wading  birds  or  even  the  wind  when 
In  resistant  stages  in  the  life  cyde. 

Larval  insects  are  a  majcn'  constituent 
of  the  stream  benthos.  Since  adults  are  rela- 
tively widespread,  this  conmiunlty  Is  eq>ected 
to  be  similar  In  both  river  systems.  Even  If 
some  spedes  in  the  two  river  systems  are 
different,  the  effect  of  their  mixing  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  minor. 

The  waters  of  the  Tennessee  River  In  Pick- 
wick Lake,  partlc\ilarly  the  Yellow  Creek 
embayment  area,  and  In  the  Tomblgbee 
River  have  similar  chemical  charaoterlstlos. 
Although  the  values  tac  alkalinity,  total 
hardness  and  chlorides  are  slightly  higher  In 
the  Tezmessee  River  than  the  East  Fork  of 
the  Tomblgbee,  both  would  be  excellent  for 
pubUo  water  supplies  bssed  on  these  param- 
eters. As  an  Item  of  Interest,  the  vraters  of  the 
West  Fork  of  the  Tomblgbee  River  have  high- 
er total  hardness,  alkalinity  and  chlorides 
than  the  Tennessee  River.  The  additional 
alkalinity  provided  to  the  Tomblgbee  from 
the  Tennessee  will  be  beneficial  to  the  water 
quality  by  Inceraslng  its  bufferliig  c^>adty 
or  resistance  to  change  In  pH. 

Radiological  determinations  on  samples 
collected  on  a  monthly  basis  in  Pickwick  Lake 
bidlcated  that  the  radioactivity  levd  was  well 
bdow  the  permissible  limits  in  drinking 
vrater. 

Isstie:  Inti^}ductlo&  of  Texmeasee  River 
water  Into  the  Tomblgbee  River  wlU  result 
In  degradation  of  water  quality  of  the  Tom- 
blgbee River. 

Anstoer:  This  Item  has  been  discussed  at 
length  In  some  of  the  above  issues.  However, 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Tomblgbee 
River  is  not  pristine.  Although  the  existing 
water  qxiality  of  the  Tomblgbee  River  is  gen- 
erally good  overall,  portions  of  the  river  ex- 
hibit conditions  which  are  less  than  desir- 
able. For  the  most  part,  the  worst  condi- 
tions occur  during  critical  low-fiow  periods. 
Bacterial  levels  have  been  reported  which 
exceed  the  accepted  standards  for  swimming 
and  other  water  contact  recreational  activi- 
ties. Also  a  progressive  decline  in  dissolved 
oxygen  concentration  occurs  as  the  natural 
assimilative  cap>aclty  of  the  river  is  exceeded. 
Values  range  from  about  68  percent  satura- 
tion (6 J  mg/1)  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
East  Fork  to  less  than  50  percent  saturation 
(4.1  mg/1)   below  Oalnesvllle,  Alabcuna. 

The  color  of  the  Tomblgbee  has  a  natural 
brownish  hue  and  is  subject  to  becoming 
highly  turbid  following  rains.  This  turbidity 
drops  off  after  the  flow  has  stabilized  for  a 
period  of  about  five  days. 

Isstie:  Construction  of  the  project  Is  about 
to  oommenoe  before  the  environmental 
studies  have  been  completed. 


Anstoer:  The  environmental  statement  was 
based  on  existing  Information  and  o'^wtlndtrt 
that  the  constractlon  of  the  waterway  wooM 
ixot  result  In  imaooeptable  envmmmental 
degradation.  OooHdar  two  boiundary  oaDdl« 
tlons,  the  upper  limit  TT"'^"*<"g  m«'rit«iipi 
enhancement  and  the  lower  limit  represeitt- 
Ing  the  onset  of  serious  degradation  of  the 
environment.  Studies  to  date  Indicate  that 
construction  and  operation  of  the  project  fall 
between  these  two  boundary  conditions.  The 
environmental  study  is  continuing  dtirlng 
the  advanced  planning  and  design  phnsos  to 
assure  that  the  project  moves  toward  maxi- 
mum enhancement  of  the  envlroament.  Al- 
though the  Corps  of  Englnews  has  compiled 
with  the  National  Environmental  I\}Ucy  Act 
by  filing  a  detailed  envlroimiental  statemant. 
the  environmental  study,  which  is  not  in- 
quired, has  envlrozmiental  enhancement  as 
Its  major  goal. 

Isstie:  The  area  from  the  Tomblgbee  River 
along  the  East  Fork,  Mackeys  Creek  and  over 
the  divide  to  the  YeUow  Creek  Is  one  of  the 
most  pictiiresque  and  un^KHled  areas  still 
remaining  In  MiKlaalppl.  Its  value  as  a  rec- 
reatkmal,  himtlng,  fishing,  end  scenic  area  Is 
of  Immeasurable  Importance. 

Anstoer:  Apparently  this  view  Is  not  shared 
by  all  concerned.  For  example,  this  area  was 
not  Induded  in  a  bill  introduced  In  the  1971 
regular  session  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature 
to  estebllsh  the  Mississippi  Natural  and 
Scenic  Waterway  System.  This  act.  House  Bill 
No.  302,  was  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
aiid  devdoping  the  natiiral  and  scenic  qual- 
ity of  designated  rivers  and  streams  aiKI  for 
rdated  purposes.  However,  certainly  as  much 
of  the  sceiUc  attractiveness  of  the  area  will 
be  retahied  as  possible  and  aesthetics  and 
beautlflcatlon.  Important  considerations  in 
Corps  projects,  will  be  given  fuU  considera- 
tion during  project  design.  Non -structural 
mwsures  such  as  land  use  plans  and  zcmlng 
will  aid  in  preserving  much  of  the  pletur- 
esqueness  of  the  area. 

Aesthetics  are,  more  often  than  not,  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  preference.  Mtich  of  the  scen- 
ery In  the  Tomblgbee  Basin  may  look  con- 
spicuously like  an  impenetrable  swamp  to 
some  persons.  The  lakes  created  by  the  prtjj-' 
ect  will  be  landscaped  and  pladd.  There  wUl 
be  more  opportunity  for  varied  public  recrw- 
atlon  and  sport  fishing.  The  Tomblgbee  Blver 
win  become  a  more  valuable  resource  to  a 
larger  segment  of  the  pubUc. 

Issue:  The  project  should  be  re-evaluated 
m  view  of  Its  quesUonaUe  eocmomlc  value 
«uad  the  rapidly  changing  public  opinion 
with  regard  to  envlroiunental  aq>ect8. 

Anstoer:  The  project  has  been  considered 
for  years  and  studies  to  date  do  not  show 
t^t  it  Is  of  quesuonable  eoonomlc  valoa. 
The  economic  Justification  has  been  x«-eval- 
uated  in  accordance  with  criteria  approved 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
was  found  to  have  a  favorable  beneflt-to-ooat 
i»tlo  of  1.6.  In  addltton,  the  project  wlU  be 
built  with  environmental  enhancement  as  a 
major  Item.  This  will  result  frt)m  the  detailed 
envlroimiental  study  now  underway. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  made 
the  point  that  the  Tellico  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir was  under  amstruction.  I  did  not 
intend  to  say  that  It  was  not,  but  that 
construction  of  Tomblgbee,  La  P^tfge 
Lake,  Normandy  Dam,  and  ColumUa 
Dam  have  not  been  commenced. 

The  point  has  been  repeatedly  made 
here  that  this  amendment  would  stop 
construction.  It  would  not  st<9  ccsistrac- 
tion  of  those  first  four  projects  at  all  It 
would  simply  require  a  filing  and  ctan- 
pllance  with  the  Intent  and  the  sOiit  of 
the  law  by  February  1972. 

I  might  point  out  as  an  aside  that  tt  is 
coneot  u  ctatad  br  the  Senator  ftom 
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Ifisaisslnji  that  the  President  wmt  down 
to  dedicate  tbe  Tenneaeee-Tomblgbee 
Waterway,  and  I  am  stire  not  knowing 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  regional  office  was  filing  a  strong 
criticism  of  the  Tenneesee-TOmblgbee 
project  saying  It  would  cause  Irreparable 
damage  and  that  It  should  not  be  built. 
I  will  read  some  of  their  comments  about 
that  In  a  moment. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
Congress  made  a  tragic  blunder  in  au- 
thorizing the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 
We  spent  millions  of  dollars  In  some  15 
years  cutting  a  canal  across  Florida 
without  gathering  to  study  the  environ- 
mental effects  in  advance.  It  was  a  pre- 
posterous project  that  was  never  Justl- 
fled  on  amy  ground. 

Finally,  a  laws\iit  was  filed  citing  the 
irreparable  damage  that  would  result. 
The  final  court  issued  an  injunction  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
recommended  to  the  President  that  he 
terminate  that  foolish  project.  To  his 
credit,  the  President  did  terminate  it. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  canal  was  ever 
authorized  and  that  millions  were  wasted 
on  it  but  at  least  the  President  had  the 
courage  to  face  the  issue  and  recommend 
termination  of  the  project. 

Why  do  we  not  have  the  good  Judg- 
ment now  to  require  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental studies  on  these  projects 
before  we  bec<xne  too  deeply  committed? 
Why  do  we  not  require  that  the  studies 
be  made  before  we  make  the  financial 
commitments?  That  is  what  I  do  not 
understand.  The  law  is  absolutdy  clear 
in  this  regard,  if  the  law  Is  logically  In- 
terpreted. 

There  has  been  talk  here  about  what 
a  fine  project  Tennessee-Tombigbee  is. 
The  day  after  the  President  was  there 
dedicating  it  the  regional  EPA  report 
was  made  public.  It  said: 

In  view  at  tbe  r^ldly  ohitnging  public 
opinion  wltb  regard  to  sucb  areas  and  tbe 
questionable  economic  value  of  tbe  project, 
tbe  EPA  bellevee  tbat  a  reevaluatlon  of  tbe 
project  should  be  made  taking  Into  con- 
sideration tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  project  may 
not  bring  tbe  cotnmerelal  moA  Industrial  de- 
velopment to  tbe  area  orlgmally  anticipated, 
partlcxilarly  northeast  Mississippi  and  a 
scenic  and  natural  area  will  be  Irreversibly 
damaged  for  aU  time. 

This  is  the  EPA  evaluation  of  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee. All  I  am  saying  is:  Cbn- 
struction  has  not  been  started;  for 
heaven  sake,  do  not  give  them  construc- 
tion money  prior  to  February  1972  until 
we  can  get  further  Information.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  not  permit  conservation 
to  start  until  we  have  the  environmental 
studies  required  by  law. 

We  are  not  even  following  the  recom- 
mendations of  our  Federal  agencies  and 
the  EPA  regional  office  in  Atlanta. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  placed  in  the  Rscoao 
a  summary  of  the  regional  office  report. 
At  this  time  I  wish  to  read  a  summary 
of  it  for  the  Ricom>: 

In  brief,  tbe  XPA  review  foxmd  that  the 
constraetton  and  tbe  <4>erstlon  of  tbe  chan- 
nels, dams,  and  Ui4>oandmants  of  tbe  water- 
way, pins  tbe  —ciclstsd  changes  m  tbs  le- 
gkm.  woold  have  a  "pratoond  and  lasting  ef- 
fect" on  tiM  water  quality  and  tbe  ecology 
of  tbe  entire  ana. 

OhannsUatkm  and  eat  off  of  rivsr  bands 
would  oaoM  a  loss  of  aatoral  Shallow  water 
areas,  flood  plains,  pools,  and  sandbars. 


Ths  aMllty  of  tbe  streams  to  absorb  wastss 
would  be  diminished  and  any  pollutian 
would  be  carried  farther  down  river. 

The  Impoundments  would  Inorease  the 
water  temperature,  deoreass  the  water's  ca- 
pacity to  absorb  OKygen.  and.  with  the 
ebsngsd  water  envtroamsfnt  that  would  re- 
sult, would  alter  tbe  food  chain  and  fish  Ufa. 

The  out  across  rlvar  basins  would  expose 
waters  m  the  Tomblgbee  Blver  system  to  tbe 
pollution  of  Pickwick  Pool  on  tbe  Tenneesee 
River,  whl^  Is  slready  doeed  for  flahlng  be- 
cause of  msreury  contamination. 

In  addition,  tbe  9  years  of  construction 
will  subject  the  river  systems  to  extensive 
turbidity  and  silting,  with  some  materials 
probably  going  aU  tbe  way  to  MbbUe  Bay. 

Tlie  SPA  report  also  points  out  that  the 
waterway  will  lead  to  a  massive  new  infltiz 
of  pollution  from  a  wide  range  of  souroee — 
barges.  Industries,  dtles  smong  them — that 
will  be  dllBcult  If  not  Impoaslble  to  effec- 
tively treat  wltb  current  pollution  control 
requirements  and  technology. 

In  view  of  theee  grave  environmental  ques- 
tions, the  regional  EPA  report  stron^y  rec- 
ommended further  pollution  control  studies 
and  urged  adoption  of  a  tough,  oon^trehen- 
Blve  plan  of  pollution  abatement  for  the  en- 
tire project.  Even  with  this,  the  EPA  ex- 
preeeed  serious  doubtt  as  to  whether  overall 
degradation  of  the  area's  water  quaUty  valuaa 
could  be  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coh- 
sent  that  the  statement  I  made  cm 
June  4,  1971,  on  this  matter  to  which 
I  have  Just  referred,  may  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
OKo.  as  follows: 

Mr.  NxLflov.  In  brier,  the  EPA  review 
found  that  the  construction  and  the  op- 
eration of  the  channels,  dams,  and  Im- 
poundments of  the  waterway,  plus  the 
sssoclated  changes  In  the  region,  would 
have  a  "profound  and  lasting  effect"  on 
the  water  quaUty  and  the  ecology  of  the 
entire  area. 

Channelization  and  cut  off  of  river  bends 
would  cause  a  loes  of  natural  shallow  water 
areas,  flood  plains,  pools,  and  8andt>ars. 

Tbe  ability  of  the  streams  to  abeorb  wastes 
would  be  diminished  and  any  pollution 
would  be  carried  farther  down  river. 

Tbe  Impoundments  would  tncrsase  the 
water  ten4>erature,  decrease  the  waterii  ca- 
pacity to  absorb  oxygen,  and,  with  the 
changed  water  environment  that  would  re- 
sult, would  alter  the  food  chain  and  fish 
life. 

Tbe  cut  acroes  river  basins  wotild  expoae 
waters  In  tbe  Tomblgbee  River  system  to 
tbe  pollution  of  Plt^wlck  Pool  on  the  Ten- 
neesee River,  which  Is  already  closed  for 
flahlng  because  of  mercury  oontamlnatlon. 

In  Addition,  the  B  years  of  constructlan 
will  subject  the  river  systems  to  extenstve 
turbidity  and  sUtlng,  wltb  some  materials 
probably  going  aU  tbe  way  to  MobUe  Bay. 

The  EPA  report  also  points  out  tbat  the 
waterway  will  lead  to  a  maasve  new  influx 
of  iKdlutlon  from  a  wide  range  of  sources — 
bargee,  Indtistrles,  cities  among  them — that 
will  be  dliBcult  If  not  impossible  to  effee- 
tivdy  treat  with  current  pollution  control 
requirements  and  technology. 

In  view  of  these  grave  environmental  ques- 
tions, the  regional  EPA  report  strongly  rec- 
ommended further  pollution  control  studies 
and  urged  adoption  of  a  tough,  compre- 
hensive plan  of  pollution  abatement  for 
tbe  entire  project.  Even  with  this,  the  EPA 
expressed  serlo\is  doubts  as  to  whether  over- 
all degradation  of  tbe  area's  water  quality 
values  could  be  avoided. 

Citing  even  broader  concerns,  however, 
tbe  EPA  report  urged  reevaluatlon  of  tbe 
basic  queetlon  of  whether  tbe  project  should 
ever  be  bvillt. 


In  i»t«irt«g  this  key  reoomm«idatlon — 
which  I  strongly  support — the  EPA  report 
noted  the  picturesque  and  unspoUed  nature 
of  much  of  the  waterway  area,  its  currant 
recreational  value  to  already  Industrlallaed 
areas  In  the  region.  Its  historic  and  geologic 
values,  tbe  questions  as  to  whether  the 
original  ctMnmerdal  and  Industrial  devel- 
opment promise  of  the  project  would  ever 
be  fulfilled,  and  tbe  probably  massive  envl- 
rcmmental  Impact  of  the  project. 

As  the  regional  EPA  report  so  aptly  noted, 
theee  broader  concerns  are  reflected  In  the 
■♦hanging  public  opinion  nationwide  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  such  areas 
and  tbe  construction  of  such  projects. 

In  arguing  for  the  waterway,  the  Army 
Oorpa  of  Engineers  claims  a  cost-beneflt  ratio 
of  1.6  to  1,  supposedly  promising  a  return  of 
$1.60  for  every  $1  invested. 

However,  It  has  become  dramatically  clear 
in  the  last  yeau*  that  the  American  public 
has  awakened  to  soom  of  the  bidden  long- 
range  environmental  and  economic  Impli- 
cations of  such  projects  and  is  raising  tough 
new  questions  In  view  of  these  concerns. 
In  fact.  I  believe  we  are  on  tbe  way  to 
establishing  as  a  society  new  cost-beneflt 
ratios  more  accurately  reflecting  the  values 
and  the  problems  of  new  technology  and  the 
building  of  massive  public  works. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  still  time  to  take  ac- 
count of  these  Important  new  factors  In  the 
decisionmaking  on  tbe  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee project. 

Mr.  NELfiON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  questions  involved  here  are  very  sim- 
ple. The  EPA  says  the  study  should  be 
made.  The  EPA  has  grave  reservations 
about  going  ahead  with  the  project  at 
all.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  said  it  is 
going  to  make  these  environmental  stud- 
ies as  construction  proceeds. 

The  EPA  report  says  the  environ- 
mental hazards  are  serious  and  tbat 
adequate  studies  have  not  been  made. 
Nevertheless  Congress  is  going  to  appro- 
priate the  money  and  authorize  full 
speed  ahead.  Then  the  corps,  which  Is 
committed  to  the  project  is  going  to  make 
a  study  as  the  project  proceeds.  How  is 
that  study  going  to  come  out?  Everyone 
knows  the  answer.  I  can  give  it  to  them. 
No  matter  what  the  evidence  is,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  not  coming  back 
to  tbe  Congress  of  the  Uhited  States, 
after  qiending  millions  of  dollars  on 
Tomblgee,  and  say.  "We  have  now  made 
studies  and  found  out  that  the  project 
Is  a  big  blunder  and  that  the  regional 
EPA  office  was  right  in  the  first  place. 
We  know  they  are  not  going  to 
come  back  with  ans^thing  but  an  affirma- 
tive report  no  matter  what  the  studies 
disclose. 

If  Senators  want  to  support  this  kind 
of  project,  go  ahead.  It  is  another  tragic 
and  foolish  commitment  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  When  in  Heaven's  name  will 
we  wake  up?  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  letter  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred, dated  February  12,  1971,  was  a 
part  of  the  impact  statement  filed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  it  went  to  the 
Council  that  really  passes  on  these 
matters. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  after  that 
was  filed  with  the  Council,  the  following 
facts  happened:  Tlie  Secretary  of  tbe 
Anny  forwarded  the  Impact  statement  to 
the  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality 
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on  April  20.  It  Included  the  letter  that 
the  Senator  referred  to,  along  with  many 
letters  from  other  agencies  and  many 
other  pcmes  of  the  impact  statonent, 
containing  all  the  facts.  Tlie  letter  was 
Just  one  of  many  pages  In  the  Impact 
statement. 

After  the  Secretary  had  forwarded  all 
of  that,  there  followed  a  30-day  grace 
period,  during  which  the  Coundl  could 
then  study  it  and  rule  adversely  If  it 
desired.  Tht  Council  elected  not  to  rule 
adversely.  The  project  became  ellgiUe 
for  construction  on  May  20.  The  Presi- 
dent then  appeared  at  the  groundbreak- 
ing for  that  project  in  a  ceremony  at 
Mobile.  Then  again  came  the  report  of 
the  EPA  of  June  2  that  I  have  already 
read,  that  is,  the  quotation  from  one 
member  of  the  Council,  in  which  he  said 
the  Coimdl  on  Environmental  Quality, 
which  recommended  work  be  halted  on 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  had  no 
such  opposition  to  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee. It  was  obvious  they  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  waterway,  which  would 
prevent  the  President  from  participating, 
and  so  forth. 

That  is  the  state  of  the  matter  today. 
It  is  pending  in  court.  I  trust  that  the 
facts  are  clear.  It  would  be  highly  pre- 
mature and  set  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  every  project  In  progress  in  the  whole 
United  States  if  the  Senate  should  vote 
to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  has  my 
time  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  couple  of 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  MLsslsslppl  said 
tbe  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  did  not  rule  against  the 
project.  The  law  does  not  give  the  coun- 
cil the  authority  to  rule  against  It.  How- 
ever I  think  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out 
that  the  President  did  go  down  to  dedi- 
cate Tomblgbee,  and  after  he  dedicated 
it,  the  stotT  came  out  of  Atlanta.  Ga., 
that  the  EPA  was  critical  of  the  project. 

The  Senator  from  Mlssiseippl  read 
a  comment  from  one  of  tlie  members  of 
the  council  saying  that  they  did  not  have 
objection.  I  would  only  point  out  that  I 
think  it  would  be  doubtful  tbat  the  Pres- 
idential appointee,  serving  at  the  pleaa- 
ure  of  ttie  President  was  going  to  come 
out  against  the  project  after  the  Presi- 
dent went  to  dedicate  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
ocmsln  (Mr.  Nelson)  Is  defeated.  T^iere 
is  no  need  to  delay  the  construction  of 
these  projects.  They  are  much  overdue; 
and  dday  could  only  cause  added  ex- 
pense, oonfuBlaci;  and  loss  of  benefits 
that  can  be  obtained  by  the  construction 
of  the  projects. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  quaking  with 
reference  to  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway  specifically — 

This  mighty  waterway  has  been  the 
objective  of  farslghted  men  for  more 
than  a  century.  From  a  look  at  a  map. 


one  is  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  from 
the  point  where  the  Teimeeeee  River 
turns  nortli.  the  Tennessee  and  Tomblg- 
bee Rivers  together  form  an  almoBt  direct 
line  between  the  port  of  MobUe  and  Pa- 
ducah,  Eiy.,  where  the  Tennessee  Joins 
the  Otik>  River.  It  is  as  if  providence  had 
preordained  a  connecting  link  between 
the  two  rivers. 

For  decades,  however,  a  manmade  link, 
consisting  of  a  canal  and  locks  to  enable 
boats  and  barges  to  pass  over  the  strip  of 
high  ground  which  separates  the  Ten- 
nessee River  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
TomUgbee  River  was  considered  Iqr  the 
Army  Engineers  as  eoonoDtically  un- 
sound. It  was  not  until  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  built  tbe  Pickwick 
Landing  Dam,  which  raised  the  water 
level  in  the  Tennessee  River  by  55  feet, 
that  the  Army  Engineers  determined 
that  the  benefits  to  shippers  and  receiv- 
ers on  the  two  river  systiems  and  the  ben- 
efits to  industry,  bui^ness,  and  agricul- 
ture in  the  regions  would  exceed  tbe  cost 
of  constructing  a  waterway  link  to  con- 
nect the  Tennessee  and  Tomblgbee 
Rivers. 

The  Congress  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
vray  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1946,  but  the  first  construction  funds,  in 
the  amount  of  $1  mllUon.  were  not  ap- 
propriated until  last  year.  The  budget 
for  tbe  coming  fiscal  year  earmarks  $6 
million  in  construction  funds  for  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  and 
these  moneys  will  be  used  for  the  con- 
structlcQ  of  the  channel  and  lock  near 
Gainesville  in  Sumter  County.  Ala. 

Whoi  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway Is  completed,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  benefits  to  the  people  of 
the  Nation  will  be  Incalculable.  This 
waterway  will  tie  together  in  one  pro- 
tected inland  waterway  system  the  Ten- 
nessee, the  Cumberland,  the  Ohio,  the 
Illinois,  the  Monongahe^  the  Allegeny. 
the  upper  Mississippi,  the  Idissouri,  the 
Tomblgbee,  the  Warrior,  the  Alabama- 
Coosa,  and  the  Chattahoochle-Apalachl- 
cola-Fllnt  Rivers.  All  will  be  connected 
by  the  Intraooastal  Canal  with  such 
great  gulf  ports  as  Mobile,  New  Orleans. 
Galveston,  and  other  port  dtles  along  the 
gulf  coast  from  T«cas  to  Florida.  All  will 
be  tied  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Barge  trains  descending  south  to  such 
cities  as  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  carry- 
ing the  products  of  midwestem  farms 
and  such  midwestem  cities  as  Min- 
neapolis, Chicago.  Detroit.  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  and  Kansas  City,  may  take 
advantage  of  the  swift  current  of  the 
Mississippi  Rlvei. 

Such  barge  trains  may,  along  with 
other  ascending  traffic,  return  with  the 
products  of  southern  farms,  forests, 
mines,  factories,  and  oil  fields,  via  the 
slack  water  route  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway. 

The  new  route  will  shorten  tbe  dis- 
tance between  Mdl^e,  Blimlngham,  and 
other  points  on  tbe  Warrior-TomUgbee 
system  to  the  Tennessee  River  and  the 
entire  midwestem  waterway  empire  by 
from  800  to  1,000  miles.  Shorter  hauls 
and  the  avoidance  by  ascending  traffic 
of  the  swift  current  of  the  Misslsslml 
River  can  cut  the  cost  of  transportation 


up  to  75  percent.  IMs  means  tbat  pro- 
ducers, shippers,  and  consumers  will  en- 
Joy  millions  oi  dollars  a  year  in  saitags 
from  lowered  transportatkni  costs. 

From  the  foregoing.  'Ux.  President,  we 
see  that  construction  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  will  i^ay  a  vital 
role  in  the  continued  economic  growth  of 
our  Nation.  Areas  now  denied  the  boie- 
fits  of  low-ooet  water  transportation  will 
enter  a  new  day  of  industrialization.  New 
businesses  and  industries  win  be  estab- 
lished and  existing  ones  win  be  expanded. 
A  more  favorable  balance  betweoi  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  wHl  be  achieved. 
Such  a  balance  means  new  and  better 
maitets  for  tbe  farmers'  ixoducts,  more 
and  better  Jobe  for  our  men  and  women, 
and  a  stronger,  better,  and  more  i»t)s- 
perous  eocmomic  life  for  all  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  25  of  this  year 
President  Nixon  came  to  Mobile  and  par- 
ticipated in  ceremonies  c^Arating  the 
start  of  construction  on  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway. 

After  more  than  100  years  of  waiting, 
the  project  is  now  getting  underway, 
thanks  to  the  recommoidatlons  of  the 
President  and  action  of  Congress. 

Let  us  not  delay  tte  matter  further. 
The  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
bcu;k  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  s^elded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  WisoHisln. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNSS.  lb.  President,  what  is 
the  question  before  tbe  Smate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
•B.B..  10090. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  oa  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxe)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^Hrginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsem),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Habt)  ,  the  Soiator  from  Minnesota 
(Bilr.  HuMPHKXY),  the  Senator  from' 
Washingtm  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  tbe 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  tbe 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovsRN),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  tbe  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MnsKZE) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Senatw  from 
California  (Mr.  Tdmnet)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washingt<m 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  tbat  the  Sen^ 
ators  from  <%io  (Mr.  Saxbb  and  Mr. 
Tatt)  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Proutt)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 
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The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
Lorr) ,  the  Senator  from  Tomessee  (Mr. 
BAxn) ,  the  Soiator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BaooKs).  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cottoh).  the  Sraator 
from  Arlsxia  (Mr.  Oou>watb)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Otimii) ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (BCr.  Hatthls), 
the  Senator  fnMn  Iowa  (Mr.  Mnxn) ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  HaimcA). 
and  the  Senator  from  ininois  (Mr. 
Pekct)  .  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  SenatOT  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MvnDT)  Is  absoit  becaiise  ot  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregm  (Mr.  Hattisld),  the  Soiator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mzllb).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  nhnols  (Mr.  Pncr)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baxxb)  has  been  previously  an- 
zu>unced. 

Tbe  result  was  announced — ^yeas  17, 
nays  56.  as  follows: 


[No.  183  Lag.l 

TEAS— 17 

Bocklay 

Barrte 

Nelaon 

Cue 

HUtke 

ObUM 

BotH 

Oook 

KagbM 

Spong 

JtMU 

Stcvenaon 

a»T«i 

NATS— «e 

Alkan 

KutlMlH 

Mow 

AU«n 

KUendsr 

PadEwood 

Andenon 

Bmn 

Paatore 

BmJI 

numin 

F«anon 

B«Uiiu>n 

Vonc 

Randolpb 

B«iineU 

Pulbrtgbt 

Biblooff 

Blbla 

Ommbrell 

Schwelker 

Boggt 

Oam«7 

Soon 

Brook 

HftOMQ 

Smith 

BQRUck 

Inoujre 

Bn^Va. 

JoriUn.  N.C. 

Bjitl,W.V». 

Symington 

MAmuaon 

Talmadge 

Chnr^ 

ICkniAald 

ThunnoDd 

Ooofwr 
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FBK8ENT  AND  OIVINO  A  UVS  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOU8LT  RBCCOUSKD— 1 
Stevens,  for. 

NOT  VOTINO— 28 
Allon  Hatfield  Mundt 

Baker  Hnuka  ICuakle 

Bayb  Humphrey  peu 

Bentaen  Jackaon  Parcy 

Brooke  Kennedy  Prouty 

Cotton  Long  Sazbe 

Ooldwater         ICoQoTem  Taft 

OrllBn  Miller  Tunney 

Hart  ISondale 

So  Mr.  NsLsoH's  amendment  was  re- 
jected.  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recormldET  the  vote  by  which  the 
.  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  move  to  lay  that  motlcm 
on  the  table. 

The  motkm  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
an  amendment  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  wants  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

I  jrleM  myself  a  half  minute. 

As  I  understand,  there  are  a  few  minor 
amendmente  that  protMbly  can  be  con- 
sidered f avoraUy,  and  then  we  expect  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage. It  may  not  take  more  than  a  few 
minutes. 


Mr.  AUAf.  I  hope  ttie  Senator  from 
Mlssissipiii  wiU  yield  to  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  at  stane  time. 

Mr.  STSnns.  I  wHI. 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoirroTA) .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  final  passage. 

The  Senator  from  Worid>  is  reoognlBHd, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  mtay  we 
have  quiet,  so  that  we  can  all  faearT  We 
probably  can  dispose  of  these  mattexa 
very  quickly. 

The  PREBZDINO  OFFICER.  Senatott 
will  take  their  seats.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  CHILB8.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk,  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  rtated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHIIiES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imantmous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRJfiUUXINO  OIVICEU.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  wUl  be  printed 
IntheRBootD. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  Unee  1ft  and  18,  atrlkd  out 
''8886.4M,00(r  and  Umrt  in  lira  thwwrf 
"$936,868,000". 

On  pegs  7,  line  10.  strike  out  the  peclod  at 
the  and  of  the  aentence  and  inaert  In  Ilea 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  ":  Provided  further. 
Tbalb  175,000  of  this  appraprUtkm  la  naed 
for  preconstnictlon  pUnnlng  of  a  riuore  pro- 
tection project  In  Duval  Oounty,  Vlortda." 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendmento  be  considered  esx  bloc? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  so  request. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  add  $75,000  for  engi- 
neering wortc  In  regard  to  a  becu^  ero- 
sion project  In  Duval  County,  Fia.  The 
amendment  was  not  included. 

The  project,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  October  1965,  pro- 
vides for  Federal  participation  in  the 
cost  of  artificial  placement  of  fill  to 
form  a  protective  and  recreational 
beach  for  about  10  miles  of  shore  In 
the  reach  between  St.  Johns  River  and 
Duval  County-St.  Joims  C^ounty  line, 
and  periodic  nourishment  of  the  restored 
beach  for  the  first  10  years  of  project 
life.  The  improvement  would  provide  a 
beach  with  a  level  berm  60  feet  wide  at 
elevation  11  feet  above  mean  low  wa- 
ter. Stability  of  the  restored  beech 
would  be  accomplished  by  periodic  re- 
plenl^unent  of  losses. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  project  is 
$10.2  million,  of  which  $4.5  million  is 
non-Federal  cost.  No  funds  were  re- 
quested in  the  budget  for  this  project: 
however,  the  Florida  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  has  recommended, 
and  I  concur,  that  $75,000  is  needed  for 
precoDstructian  planning  to  permit  ini- 
tial work  cm  the  Atlantic  beaches. 

As  Senators  may  know,  this  area  suf- 
fered extensive  damage  in  1964  during 
Hurricane  Dora.  Following  that,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  provided  funds  for 
temporary  emergency  protection  works 
that  were  idaced  on  the  beaches,  and  the 
Oovemment   tcrid   Duval    C^ounty    that 


permanent  worics  would  have  to  be  in- 
stalled in  the  near  future. 

The  temporary  protection  works  are 
no  longer  effective.  The  citizens  of  Du- 
val County  have  been  placing  funds  in 
escrow  for  several  years  so  as  to  have 
their  matching  money.  This  fund  now 
has  several  hundred  thousand  doUars 
in  it.  and  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  fulfill 
its  reqxnudbillty.  Unless  permanent  pro- 
tection is  soon  provided,  the  beaches  will 
be  eroded  to  their  previous  condition. 

Mr.  GURNET.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
ooUeague  from  the  State  of  Florida  and 
myself  to  provide  $75,000  to  be^  to 
combat  increasing  erosion  proUems  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla..  Is  an  extremely  im- 
portant one. 

An  indication  of  that  importance  Is 
the  fact  that  the  local  government  of 
Jacksonville  has  already  placed  in  es- 
crow $500,000  to  prepare  to  meet  this 
problem.  It  Is  anticipated  tiiat  this  fund 
will  be  augmented  by  $200,000  per  year. 

The  Jadcsonvllle  area  Is  essentially  a 
waterfront  community  with  a  lengthy 
shoreline  which  is  experiencing  Increas- 
ing erosion  problems.  In  1964,  Hurricane 
Dora  devastated  an  area  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Jdtm'B  River  to  the 
southern  boumtaxy  of  St.  John's  County, 
Fla.  While  temporary  protection  of  the 
shoreline  was  estahOshed  at  that  time,  it 
has  not  been  effective. 

vnth  the  addition  and  expansion  oit 
harbors  and  Inlete  all  alcmg  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  the  United  Stetes,  Flor- 
ida can  no  longer  depend  on  the  natural 
redistribution  of  sand  along  ita  shoreline. 

The  proposal  to  restore  and  protect  the 
beach  areas  has  been  strongly  urged  by 
the  Stete  of  Florida's  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  Remedies  tor  this 
problem  must  be  found  and  found 
quk^ly.  The  funds  provided  for  in  this 
amendment  are  an  imixntant  step  In 
that  direction. 

I  am  glad  the  floor  manager  of  this 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  STKNins),  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Tounc),  are  willing  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  like  to  amend  the  amendment  to 
include  an  item  with  which  he  Is 
concerned. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yidd,  I 
believe  my  amendment  is  a  separate 
amendment,  which  would  fc^ow  the 
adoption  of  the  Soiator  from  Florida's 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Would  the  Chair  advise 
the  Senator  from  Florida  as  to  whether 
his  ammdment  can  now  proceed,  or 
whether  the  Senator  from  Kansas  needs 
to  amend  the  amendment  oi  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  can 
proceed,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  so  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  then 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  may  offer 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
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amendment  at  the  desk,  and  adc  that  it 
be  read.      

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  6,  llnee  16  and  18  strike  out 
"•938,403.000'*  and  Inaert  m  lieu  thereof 
"8036,918,000". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment Is  offered  by  mys^  and  the  sailor 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pkassoh)  .  It 
refers  to  the  Blue  River  project,  which 
Is  near  the  border  of  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri. It  adds  $350,000  to  the  appropria- 
tion bill.  In  effect.  It  is  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  CaiLta) . 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man. Mr.  Bllendkr,  and  members  of  the 
appropriations  committee  for  thetr  work 
on  this  important  bill.  I  particularly  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  sub- 
committee chairman  (Mr.  Stxnmis)  ,  end 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  YouHo),  for  their  gracious  treat- 
ment of  the  many  individuals  interested 
in  water  projects  from  throughout  the 
Nation. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  many  demands 
on  the  tax  dollar,  but  water  resource 
devel(«)ment  must  be  given  greater  at- 
tentitm.  Appropriations  for  water  proj- 
ects have  drc^jped  to  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Kansas  has  bmeflted  tremendously 
from  construction  of  multipurpose  wat«* 
projects,  but  there  Is  much  left  to  be 
dme.  Ihe  threat  of  ^^.m aging  floods  wid 
a  shortage  of  water  during  the  siunmer 
months  still  existe  In  parte  of  KBnffan 

The  iwpropnations  provided  In  HJt. 
10090  by  your  committee  for  Kansas 
projecte  is  greatly  appreciated.  But  there 
is  one  project  that  is  of  major  Impor- 
tance with  which  I  am  very  familiar,  and 
it  is  not  contained  in  this  bill.  I  speak  of 
the  Blue  River  basin  project  containing 
three  reservoirs  in  Johnson  County, 
Kans.  As  a  member  of  the  Flood  Control 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  because  three  of 
the  four  reservoirs  are  to  be  in  Kansas. 
I  attended  the  authorization  hearings 
on  this  project  and  have  studied  its  im- 
plications and  discussed  the  project  at 
great  length  with  many  people  In  John- 
Boa  County.  Kans. 

The  need  for  flood  protectlcm  is  im- 
portant to  both  Kansas  City,  Kans.  and 
Kansas  City.  Mo.;  in  addition,  the  rec- 
reational benefits  for  the  metropolitan 
area  will  be  mvaluable.  The  Senate  Pub- 
lic Woiics  Committee  recognized  the 
need  to  move  quickly  on  this  project  and 
authorized  the  four  reservoirs  last  year. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  the  three  reser- 
voirs in  Johnson  County,  Kans.,  are  in 
an  area  that  is  imdergolng  rapid  urban 
growth,  land  prices  are  escalating  rapid- 
ly. If  we  do  not  act  this  year,  the  entire 
cost  of  the  project  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. It  is  for  this  reason — ^because 
the  three  reservoirs  are  In  an  area  ex- 
periencing rapid  urbanlzatiwi— that  I 
feel  the  Blue  River  project  deserves  the 
special  attoition  of  Congress,  and  I  have 
therefore  offered  this  amendmoit. 

I  might  say.  In  additicm.  that  while 
tiiere  Is  great  support  for  the  Blue  River 


basin  project,  there  has  been  opposition 
to  Tomahawk  Reservoir  from  citizens  <tf 
Leawood.  Kans.  In  order  to  determine  if 
the  Tomahawk  Reservoir  is  necessary  to 
the  feasUillity  of  the  Blue  River  basin 
project,  the  Senate  Public  Woiics  C(Hn- 
mittee  included  a  requirement  that  prior 
to  the  initiation  of  the  moject.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  was  to  be  assured  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  that  the  most 
feasible  combination  of  Improvemente 
tuivtng  the  most  favorable  Impact  upon 
the  environment  and  future  development 
of  the  Tomahawk  Creek,  watershed  has 
been  assured.  While  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers fnltlally  Interpreted  this  provision 
to  require  a  restudy  of  the  Blue  River 
basin  project,  I  am  now  Informed  Ihat 
they  are  prepared  to  proceed  wifth  the 
project  including  all  four  reservoirs,  and 
that  the  necessary  investigations  are  to 
be  done  In  conjunction  with  the  initial 
design  of  the  four  reservoirs.  In  order  to 
allow  them  to  initiate  the  plamdng  on 
the  three  reservoirs  In  Kansas,  my 
amendment  provides  $350,000  to  be  di- 
vided as  follows: 

Indian  Lake $100,000 

Tomahawk  Lake 180,000 

Wolfe-Ooffee  Lake .    100.000 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  siq^ort  this 
amendment 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Johnson  County  Scout  of  Ma,y  12.  1971, 
aititied  "Reservoirs  Need  Funding." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RxsBToixa  NxxD  FcifonrG 

The  Blue  River  BaMn  flood  control  iat>Ject, 
wtalch  baa  confironted  challenge  upon  chal- 
lenge In  Ita  struggle  to  survive,  will  en- 
counter another  stem  test  In  lata  May  in  the 
nation's  capital. 

TiM  4-pool  reservoir  system  goes  before 
the  Houee  and  Senate  public  works  a.ppropti- 
atlons  subcommittees  May  24  and  unless  the 
authorised  but  unfunded  project  leo^vee 
coogresslctial  flnandng.  Its  future  will  be- 
come douded. 

A  delegation  of  more  than  100  ptnona 
from  ^AnrntK  and  Missouri,  Including  Jolin- 
son  Oonintlane  and  the  Soout-Sun's  editor, 
wlU  fly  to  Washington  by  chartered  Jet  to 
endorse  the  reeenvolr  project.  It  la  expected 
the  delegation  wiU  push  for  $900,000  to  1 
million  doUars  In  first-year  planning  and 
land  acquisition  funds. 

"It's  extremely  critical  that  ^  get  some 
ftmdlng  this  year."  David  Owen,  president  of 
the  150-mHnber  Joftmson  Oounty  VITater  Be- 
sources  aaaodatlon.  said  last  week.  "We  got 
to  get  tiie  project  started  because  ot  Increas- 
ing land  values,  and  expenses  will  Just  con- 
tinue to  grow  unless  we  can  move  now." 

Altlunigh  there  are  460  authorized  but  un- 
funded projects  acroee  the  nation,  we  hope 
the  delegation  can  convlaoe  Congress  the 
Blue  Ittver  reservoir  must  have  key  priority. 
Unless  ftrst-year  funding  is  granted,  the  oon- 
troverstal  a,600-acre  Tomahawk  pool  could 
be  swept  away  by  Northeast  Johnson 
County's  suburban  sprawl. 

Without  the  Tomahawk  pool,  long  opposed 
by  Leawood  dty  ofltelals.  the  complete  Blue 
River  project  could  be  endangered  frcHn  a 
feaslbUlty  standpoint  and  on  the  basts  at 
wttter  quaUty  and  flood  control  service  bene- 
flts. 

Tomahawk  reservoir  and  Its  sister  poole 
an  Important  to  Johnson  County  and 
Oreater  Kansas  City.  We  wish  the  delegation 


well  as  it  faces  the  moet  Important  chailenge 
In  the  history  of  a  battte-wom  reservoir 
system. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  concur 
in  the  views  expressed  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  He  has  woiiced  vtty 
hard  on  this  project.  He  is  a  monber  of 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee.  This 
project  haiwens  to  be  In  my  home 
coimty.  It  has  been  Mithorlzed.  we  sedE 
sOMUt  half  of  the  corps  capability  on 
these  projecte.  These  are  projecte  that, 
really  should  go  forward. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  response  to  the 
amraubnent  now  offered  t^  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  which  was  for  $350,000, 
the  only  reason  the  committee  left  them 
out  was  our  Information  tlmt  there  was 
onslderBble  contest,  wposttian.  and  di- 
vision about  the  project.  We  have  found 
from  experience  that  when  those  condi- 
tions prevail,  it  Is  better  to  let  it  settie 
down  before  we  move  forward. 

However,  the  two  Senators  from  Kan- 
sas who  are  the  ones  that  know  about 
this  in  their  area — one  is  In  the  bc»ne 
county  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
PuRsoir) ,  as  he  just  stated—  he  has  as- 
sured us  that  this  matter  has  been  es- 
sentially cleared  vp  now.  I  will  let  them 
speak  for  thnnselves  on  that  point,  but 
under  those  conditions,  we  would  rec- 
commend  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
often  some  opposition  to  water  projects, 
and  in  this  case  we  have  woi^ed  with 
the  opponents  to  give  them  the  oppfv- 
tunlty  to  present  their  views  on  the 
Tomahawk  Cre^  Reservoir  to  the  Con- 
gress. We  have  resolved  some  of  the 
questions  concerning  the  project  and  the 
appropriation  provided  by  our  amend- 
ment will  allow  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  further  Investigate  the  feasibility  of 
the  Tomahawk  Oeek  Reservoir.  In  addi- 
tion, as  my  senior  colleague  knows,  there 
has  been  a  municipal  election,  and  the 
Tomahawk  Creek  Reservoir  was  the 
major  issue,  and  the  proponente  pre- 
vailed. So  although  I  would  not  say  all 
the  problems  have  been  resolved,  this 
amendment  provides  funds  to  find  the 
proper  solutions. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  commento 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  election  was 
significant  when  that  was  the  chief  Issue. 

We  recommend  that  the  smiendment 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  Florida  project 
for  erosion  control,  we  think  that  Is  a 
worthy  matter.  It  is  for  $75,000  to  initiate 
planning.  The  committee  would  recom- 
mend that  that  be  approved. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President.  tlMs  meete 
with  my  approval.  I  think  the  committee 
would  have  accepted  it  at  the  time  it  was 
discussed,  had  we  had  all  the  facte. 

Mr.  GXJRNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  Just  a  few  seconds  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnxs) 
who  is  handling  the  bill,  as  well  as  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member, 
the  Senator  frcHn  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YoTTNG) .  for  their  understanding  of  this 
serious  problem  in  Florida  and  their  ap- 
proval of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  MOK- 
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IOTA).  Tba  question  la  on  acreeins  to 
tfafl  ameDdmcnt  of  the  Senator  ttaca. 
KaTWM  to  tbe  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Tlie  anwrndment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESJDINO  OmCER.  Tbe  ques- 
tion l8  on  agxeetng  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  firam  Hortda  aa  amend- 
ed, by  the  Senator  from  Kansasw 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ICr.  AUJEN.  Mr.  President.  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  now  at  the  desk,  tnjt- 
ndtted  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  sai- 
lor ooDeague  (Db.  BftMXMAS).  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 

Tlie  PRBBZDINO  OPFICER.  Tbe 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tbe  leglsiatlTe  derfc  read  the  amend- 
ment as  ftAows: 

On  pas*  S.  Una  2S.  strike  sa.STS.OOO."  and 
loaart  In  U«a  thereof  tbe  followlnc:  "tsa.- 
(»*J)00.- 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  prrnxMed  by  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague.  Mr.  Spaucxam. 
and  myself,  is  to  add  $230,000  in  survey 
funds  for  a  model  study  ij  tbe  Army 
Engineers  of  the  authorized  Mobile  Har- 
bor complex.  inrJiidtng  the  Theodore 
Ship  Channd  project. 

The  model  investigation  will  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  Corps  of  Ehglneers  Water- 
ways Experiment  Statkm  at  Vicksburg. 


Tbe  study  Is  authmlzed  under  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  House  Pul^c 
Works  Oommlttee  on  June  24, 1066.  pur- 
suant to  a  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  contained  in  House 
Document  91-335  to  determine  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  ttie  authorized 
Theodore  Ship  ChanneL  Among  other 
things,  the  investigatirai  would  Involve  a 
drtermlnatlon  of  the  effects  of  the  Theo- 
dore project  and  qxU  islands  on  tides, 
eumnts.  saiinltiee.  dreulation  patterns, 
and  flushing  in  MbUle  Bay. 

Mr.  President,  the  Theodore  crhannel 
was  authorized  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of 
improvement  of  MoUle  Harbor  pursuant 
to  sectioQ  201  of  tbe  IMS  Flood  Control 
Act.  This  project  is  badly  needed  ix»  new 
industry  In  the  Mobile  area,  whose  econ- 
omy has  continued  to  suffer  as  a  result 
of  tbe  shutdown  of  Brookley  Air  FOrce 
Base  some  years  ago  and  the  result  of 
loss  of  some  15,000  Jobs. 

Tbe  Theodore  Channel  would  provide 
deep-draft  navigatlan  and  otxmect  the 
Ibeodore  Industrial  Park  to  the  main 
ship  channd  in  Mobile  Bay.  This  4,000- 
acre  Industrial  park  was  established  in 
1965  and  State,  county,  utOitiee,  and  pri- 
vate industries  already  have  invested 
many  iflllllons  of  dollars  In  the  Theo- 
dore faculty.  It  Is  vital  to  the  realization 
of  the  full  industrial  potential  of  the 
Theodore  Industrial  Park,  however,  to 
provide  deep-draft  navigation  for  dock- 
side  delivery  of  raw  materials  by  ocean- 
going vessels. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
beneflt-to-cost  ratio  on  the  Theodore 
Ship  Cbannd  project  Is  a  most  impres- 
sive 2.1  to  1.0. 1  bold  in  my  hand  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  the  offlce  of  the 
Cbief  of  Engineers  advising  me  that  the 
Army  Bogineen  have  the  capabUlty  dur- 


ing fiscal  1972  to  utlllae  $295,000  to  carry 
out  the  model  studjr  of  Mobile  Haibtv. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  presented  in  the  Rxcord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  rwrarka. 

Tbe  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  provide  the  full  $295,000. 
and  I  can  safely  say  that  nothing  wfll 
oontzlbuto  so  much  in  the  inmiedlate 
future  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
petHde  of  southwest  Aiahamft  than  the 
Improvement  and  deepoilng  of  the  chan- 
nel from  tbelbeodore  Terminal  to  tbe 
main  ship  channel  in  Mobile  Bay. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  the  amend- 
ment is  directed  to  a  larger  item  is  that 
there  is  no  line  Item  on  this  appropria- 
tion. It  is  tbe  InteiUion  of  the  Junior  Sm- 
ator  from  Alabama.  Iv  this  statement,  to 
indleato  that  tbe  apprtvniation  is  being 
increased  for  the  purpose  of  utilising 
funds  as  requested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
Junior  Soiator  from  Alabama. 

KZHIBIT    1 
DSPASnCZMT  OF  THX  AUCT, 

Wathington,  D.C..  Man  17.  1971. 
Hon.  Jamxs  B.  AixjDf. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Ssif  atom  Aixkn  :  Thla  Is  In  response  to 
a  telephone  request  from  your  offlce  for  the 
Oorpa  of  Bnglneen  riacal  Year  1072  capa- 
bilities for  a  modal  stuity  of  MobUe  Harbor 
and  for  the  Mobile  Harbor  (Theo<ln«  ahlp 
Channel)  project. 

The  model  study  of  the  harbor  has  been 
Incorporated  Into  the  study  of  Mobile  Har- 
bor which  was  schediUed  to  be  com{deted 
with  available  funds.  With  the  addition  of 
the  model  study,  however,  we  can  express  a 
capablUty  of  $305,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1973. 

The  MobUe  Harbor  (Theodore  Ship  Oban- 
nel)  project  was  recently  authorized  under 
SecUon  201  of  the  lIMfi  Flood  Control  Act. 
Tbe  current  estlnutted  Federal  cost  Is  S8.- 
090,000.  No  funds  were  reqoested  In  the 
Fiscal  Year  1973  Budget.  The  Corps  of  En- 
glneeia  capabUlty  tor  Fiscal  Year  1973  Is  $76.- 
000  to  Initiate  preconstructlon  planning. 

Corps  capAbUltlee  are  stated  from  a  strict- 
ly engineering  stAnC^Mlnt  considering  each 
study  or  project  by  Itself  without  reference 
to  our  overall  program,  our  overall  capa- 
bUlty ix  flscai  ccnsldMatlons. 
Sincerely  yours, 

IjEowais  EDKLaixnr, 
Colonel,  Corpa  of  Sngineen,  AMaiatant 
Director  for  Civil  Works  for  AtlantUs 
Divisions. 

Mr,  8TESNNIS.  Mr.  President,  that 
study  is  well  known  to  the  committee.  We 
approved  the  study,  but  we  find  addi- 
tional facte,  which  show  that  this  rela- 
tively small  additional  sum  is  necessary 
to  what  we  originally  approved  and. 
therefore,  we  support  the  amendment  and 
recommend  ito  adoption. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Tbe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOUNO.  Mr.  President,  I  send  aa 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
bestoted. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  steted. 

Tbe  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  sU,  Una  18,  strike  out  t»M,493,000 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  $037,118,000. 


Bflr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
Increase  of  $200,000.  It  is  required  for  the 
McGee  Creek  Levee  and  drainage  project 
in  Illinois.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  Is  unable  to  be  here  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mow- 
TOYA).  Tbe  Chair  wishes  to  inform  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakoto  that  the 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order  be- 
cause tbat  figure  has  already  been 
amended.  It  would  be  in  order,  however, 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Sen- 
ator may  offer  his  amendment  now.  The 
clerk  will  please  report  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakote  may 
proceed  with  bis  statement  pending 
reformation  of  the  amaodment. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
increase  of  $200,000  and  is  required  for 
the  McOee  Creek  Levee  and  drainage 
project  in  Illinois.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pkrcy)  Is  unable  to 
be  here  today — and  that  was  so  when 
we  marked  up  the  bill  in  the  full  com- 
mittee yesterday — because  of  an  impor- 
tant engagement,  and  he  asked  that  I 
propose  this  amendment  in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanibious  con- 
sent that  at  an  appropriate  place  in  the 
bill  the  $200,000  be  added. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  corrected  so  that 
it  is  in  order  and  the  clerk  will  report  it. 

The  LzGisLATrvE  Ctntx.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakote  (Mr.  Youno)  offers 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  six,  line  15,  strike  out  $936,- 
493,000  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  $937,- 
118,000. 

The  PRtSSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota?  The  Chair  hears 
ntme,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  the  $200,- 
000  would  be  used  to  initiate  construc- 
tion. It  is  for  Just  such  an  occasion  as 
this.  The  existing  levy  offers  only  par- 
tial protection  to  12.080  acres,  of  which 
11,200  acres  are  highly  developed  agri- 
cultural lands. 

The  maximum  fiood  of  record,  that  of 
1943,  caused  damages  estimated  at  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  The  benefit- 
to-cost  ratio  is  1.21  to  1.  The  average 
annual  beneflte,  all  flood  control,  are 
presently  estimated  at  $340,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  thla 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
believe  he  would  be  willing  to  take  it  to 
conference. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  relatively  small  sum.  It  is  to  Initiate 
construction  of  a  worthy  project.  Tbe 
amendment  was  not  presented  to  us  at 
the  time  of  the  markup  of  the  bill,  as 
has  been  said.  I  am  sure  that  if  it  had 
been,  the  amendment  would  have  been 
adopted.  I  am  sdad  to  Join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  and  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  tbe 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoirroYA).  Tbe  question  is  on  agreeing 
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to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  propriato  more  than  the  $29.8  million  mankind:    abundant,  safe  energy.   By 
North  Dakote.  (Putting  the  question.)  which  had  been  authorized  for  f uskxi  comiMuison.  the  $20  million  for  the  Han- 
The  question  was  agreed  to.  before  approval  of  the  amendment.  ford  N-Reaotor  produces  an  unparalleied 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill  However   the   House   Appropriations  risk  for  that  community  and  aU  oom- 
Is  open  to  third  reading.  Committee  stated  in  ito  r^ort  dated  munlties  on  the  Columbia  River  or  down- 
Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mi-.  President,  I  send  July26. 1971— pages:  wind  from  Hanford. 

^K^*^f?®°*  *°  ****  ***^  ^^  ^^  ******  "^^  oommlttee  has  appeoved  $30.8  mllUon,  According  to  the  New  YoA  Tlmm 

"h******d.                  the  full  amount  budgeted  for  (fusicHi).  .  .  .  February  7,  1971,  "An  autborltatlTe  ad- 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The  Chair  The  committee  continues  to  be  concerned  at  ministration  ofllcial"  described  the  re- 
informs  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  tbe  slow  pace  of  the  development  of  thu  pro-  actor  as  "a  possible  safety  baaard."  ''a 
his  amendment  is  not  in  order.  The  flg-  «f*"  ^y*^  "  •uooessfui,  could  be  the  ^^^y  engineering  Job."  and  a  reactor 

s'^'.^i^^^f'^^*?^"^"^^;  ss^rtSSTtiTL^r^e'^^'^ss:  ^^ss^^^i^j^oj^^^ss 

S^^otn^fh^J^f^^lf*""^*'  P^c^ofeSSg^mthn!iroiie;iT5!  features  Of  oommerelal  nuclear  power- 

»S?^BA^"^t/™S5?!?°^    X       ^  Blon  process  has  oSaln  unique  characterls-  PHmts. 

MT.   ORAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tics  which  make  It  extremely  attractive  from  The  fact  is  that  the  Hanford  N-Re- 

unanimous  consent  that  I  may  offer  my  the  safety   and   environmenitai   points   of  actor  was  able  to  operate  only  42  per- 

amendment.  view.  .  .  .  The  committee  expr  eases  the  hope  -««*  of  tho  «m«»  \r>  tvin    teiniKiAJTtn 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving  th«t  fui«ire  budget  submSons  win  mS  SSSiSit^N^^  ^' (Si^^dS  to 

tbe  right  to  object   and  I  do  not  emert  "*«*  adequate  provision  for  acceleration  of  i.V2!l»  -.  ^J^^^^'^lfT  ^^^.St^w!? 

flr«hw*    *>,T^  4.  1  \«-*;      *?  :  expect  ^^^  reeearch  and  development  effort  In  the  leaving  a  major  accident  on  Septembo- 

,m,l^^Thl  ?S«S«*ii^^'"r,""*  JiT**  P^bUc  interest       °^"*'»*"  *"«*  »"  "»•  30,  1970.  Tbere  was  double  trouble, 

under  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  pirst  there  was  a  hloekmre  of  AnoUnt 

As  I  said  before,  the  Semttor  from  Rhode  PuijH^more.  I  have  been  assured  that  wS^'cST^  ,StJiSr^LSSS^ 

Island  (Mr.  Pastorx)  is  a  member  of  that  the    House   committee   would   happily  the  reactor  had  tote  cammed 

committee  and  also  of  our  committee.  I  ««re«  hi  conference  to  an  Increase  in  o-^^^   ty^r^r,^,SZ7i7Zr^^  -»..^ 

yidd  to  him  on  the  matter.  I  do  not  '^'^^^  *S"  f^f  TScT Iv'^I^  ^.S^Z^^'^STi^'^^LfS^ 

°'S£'PA8TX>RE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  thJSSS  LXS^S^SSf  £e"SSS  S^J^^  oSd^rel^"^   ~^ 

*^«^-  Appropriations  Committee  has  not  rec-  a,t7orSmSvthP  i^,n  «.f^  ™ 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  ommended  the  full  $31  million  authoil-  te^'ldS^JS^i^^S^^H^/S: 

objection?  The  Chah- hears  no  objection,  aation  for  fusion.  i^iil^^iS^Str^SSi"  iTi^  ^ 

and  it  is  so  omered.  The  Senatbr  majl  I  hope  the  oommlttee  chairman  will  ^%^i  "^"^  '^^  **'°'*  "  '^^  °^ 

offer  bis  amendment.  take  a  favorable  position  on  my  amend-  riZL^hat  mov*.  fK»  «»™mi»*^  r^^ 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  ment  to  add  $1.2  million  to  toe  fusion  oi^SLi  S  SSSi  to  SSSSS  SS 

5CSSSiiS?.  o'fSt^ -TH     iH.  appropriation,  as  autborlxed.  S^'SL^Se^Si^^e  *! 

wi?^^fS?^°r,^^^*^-  ^^  '^'^  COMPA.4TIT.  VAI.U-  nytog  $1.2  million  to  Increase  our  effbrt 

^^^SJSSJTc^J^Si,  «  follow,.  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  miderstend  infusion? 

Tiie  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows:  the    reasoning   of   the  Appropriations  It  seems  Just  about  craay  to  cut  fusion. 

ai  M^  mS",!^^  ^  *°  f '^^  **"*  *^*  *^^^^  Committee  when  it  failed  to  recommend  which  was  described  last  year  by  the  late 

73jSa    ^                  ^^             "''•^*®^"  the  full  autiiorlsation for  fusion.  AEC    Commissioner    Theos    Tbompson 

'   „'    _„  „„_  Let  us  compare  the  $2.6  million  au-  as — 

HOW  TO  HELP  THE  rusioN  nocRAic  thodzed  increase  over  1971   for  fusion.  The  ultimate  source  ot  energy  here  on 

ooNGBuaiwKAL  ACTION  THIS  T«A«  with  somc  of  thc  dollar  increases  over  spaceship  earth  .  .  .  (fusion)  would  provide 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  mi  July  1971  which  the  cranmlttee  did  recom-  *^*  world  wtth  enough  energy  for  over  3  mu- 

20,  the  Senate  amended  the  AEC  au-  mend-  "°°  y**"  "^^  <'*°  **»"•  r«»gni»e  the  truly 

tiiorization  blU  specifically  to  Increase  First.  $26.1  million  for  "nuclear  ma-  *«^"ep~«^ '^'ici*  f«»»«»  power  boida- 

the  budget  for  oontroUed  nuclear  fusion  terials." 

research,  by  $1.2  million.  Senator  Pas-  Second.  $16.4  million  for  nuclear  war-  Can  we  actually  allow  such  a  program 

TMB     called     this,     "a        reasonable  heads.  to  be  reduced  this  year?  And  yet  that  is 

amount"— CoHOBxssiowAL  Rxooai).  page  Third.  $46  million  for  nuclear  pow-  exactly   what   wfll   happen   unless   we 

26090.  erplant  development.  amend  the  appropriations  bill  now  before 

The  amount  of  $1.2  million  would  per-  Pburtb.  $6.5  million  for  administra-  p-f^  testimony  JCAE  authorlation 

mit  a  meager  2  or  3  percent  increase  In  uon.                                      «""*x^i«  hearings,  page  2490,  about  reduction  of 

fuBlon  effort  over  last  year.  WiUiout  the  First.  The  committee  recommended  a  ^u^on  manpower, 

amendment,  the  important  and  peaceful  $26.1-mimon  increase  in  "nudear  ma-  Secoid.  How  can  we  refuse  fusion  a 

SS^h^"?^!^?"!?^^^^'^*'"'-  terials."  Apparentiythatisthellnewblcb  ^^""^^^'^^^^.y^J^-'^^ 

tailed  by  1  percent,  due  to  Inflatton.  contains^ut  $aD  million  net  annual  ^  "*  ^"^^^ »  ^**  "»""«» tacreaae  for 

[la  muiions]        I  Government  cost  to  reactivate  tbe  "N-  mo«  nuclear  warheads?  We  already  have 

1071  ^propriation;  some  repwts  say  Reactor"  at  mmford-^CAE  authorlaa-  ^ou^  warheads  to  give  us  30,000  pounds 

,«««   :!--:-..:  $38.41  tion hearings, pageSiL        ,  »'^°"»  of  TOT  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child 

^t"^'J??**°^»*^***   "'^"  The  decWonto  reactivate  tiie  N-Re-  °^,^f^„                     ^_ 

ssiL?^i'o7"bTrY,£Ss  actor  SSSStiTreSSSSr^S  , J?Hisr  ?"  ri!*^  •  •^  »"- 

^^u^  i  VeL  wSri  ^3^  substitiite  for  that  part  of  Washington.  "«?  ^*='*^ J?'  ""^^  ,""'M^  '^J^ 

inflAtioT!^.....^.!!^*:.*"!  ^   30  80  The  admlniatiation's  dedsiontoshut  ^,  ^^-  '^^'^^  ^S^T^  ^ 

1073  authortatlon  after  amendment  down     the  N-Reaotor  would  have  put  ^^*f  if^tf^'ii'^  ***  °^"^.^J^ 

this  is  an  8  percent  doHar-increaae  about  750  pec^le  out  Of  work  there,  ac-  ??*V^®  should  compare  the  mertto  of 

over  1971,  meaning  a  net  3  p«x>ent  ooidhig  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal—  the  two  programs: 

to  3  percent  increaee  in  poestble  February  1,  1971.  "Hie  reversal  of  that  nrsioit  awp  fimtow  cHAaAcmaraca 

RTOue»t"fTO^""Aier"firrfn«"HiVi-,:«""    21' 22  decision,    according   to    R^resentative  rusroj* 

Request  t^jxc  fuion  division..    34.30  p„„  ^  ^he  JCAE,  represento  a  recon-  Cheap,  safe  fuel  such  as  seawatet^. 

On  July  27,  the  House  agreed  to  the  sideration  of  "tbe  Impact  on  tbe  com-  deuterium— lithium,  helium, 

amendment.  ConsequMitly  both  Senate  munlty"  of  shutting  it  down— Cohgrks-  Little  or  no  radloaottrlty. 

and  House  have  authorized  a  $31  miUion  sional  Rbcokd.  July  15, 1971,  page  25118.  Jbheraitly  safa  anywbere. 

operating  budget  for  fusion.  ^ow.  Alaska  is  an  economically  de-  Potentially   90  percent  cfflclent:   no 

On  July  29,  the  House  voted  on  the  pressed  State,  so  I  can  fully  sympathize  thermal  poDiitlon. 

appropriation.  The  final  mark-up  and  with  decisions  which  keep  Jobs  going.  Potential  for  fusion  torch  solving  tbe 

oommlttee  report  on  the  approprlatian  But  $1.2  million  for  fuskm  would  also  solid  waste  recycling  problem, 

luad  occurred  before  the  final  action  on  maintain  and  create  Jobs— the  khid  of  No  flwrtonable  material  which  could  be 

the  auth(»1zatian.  Tb«ef(»<e,  the  Appro-  Jobs  wbldi  would  oontilbuto  to  aceeterat-  diverted    for    proliferation    of    atomic 

priation  Committee  was  unable  to  ai>-  ing  a  magnificent  achievement  for  all  bombe  around  the  world. 
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OB  COHTKMTIOMAL 

Breeders  fueled  by  plutonlum.  the 
most  dangerous  substance  known  to 
man;  both  teeeders  and  conventional 
nuclear  plants  creating  Immenwi  quan- 
tities of  plutcmlum. 

Tmrnenwi  radloacttve  legacy  for  the 
next  50  generatkna. 

Inherently  dangerous  anywhere. 

Only  33  to  40  percent  efficient;  tre- 
mendous thermal  pollution. 

Potential  for  permanently  poisoning 
the  planet  with  radioactive  pollutants, 
and  massive  increases  In  cancer,  genetic 
mutaOons,  mental  retardation,  deformi- 
ties, and  all  kinds  of  diseases. 

Probability  of  atomic  bomb  prolifera- 
tion, and  growth  of  a  plutonium  black 
market. 

Massive  Increase  in  security  checks  to 
prevent  plutonium  thefts  and  sabotage. 

Vulnerability  of  powerplants  to  sabo- 
tage, attack,  earthquakes,  and  accidents 
li^iose  canaequences  could  practically 
bring  this  country  to  its  knees  and  im- 
pair its  national  security. 

Fourth.  How  can  we  refuse  a  $2.6  mil- 
lion increase  for  fusion  research  over  last 
year,  when  we  are  willing  to  give  a  $6.5 
million  Increase  over  laat  year  to  AEC 
"administration."  paperpushers,  and 
overhead?  If  I  were  a  scientist  in  the 
fusion  program,  I  would  foe  side  with 
disgust.  

IS  FUBIUM   ■UMQ  lirWTFlCKOt 

When  I  compare  the  $1.2  minion 
which  the  committee  is  denying  to  fu- 
sion, with  the  many,  many  miOlons  fa^ 
which  the  committee  Is  Increasing  other 
ABC  programs — especially  fission — I  can 
not  help  fearing  that  there  must  be  an 
effort  somewhere  deliberately  to  post- 
pone the  success  of  furion. 

Everyone  knows  that  progress  in  fusion 
is  now  tied  to  dollars.  In  the  last  18 
months,  our  fusion  experts  have  made 
exciting  breakthroughs,  largdy  as  a  re- 
sult of  initial  breakthroughs  made  by  the 
Russians — ^whose  fusion  program  is  three 
times  larger  than  our  own. 

Now  our  fusion  people  have  good  rea- 
son to  think  they  are  on  the  brink  of  real 
fusion  success.  They  know  what  they 
need  to  try  next,  and  they  do  not  have 
the  money  to  do  it.  They  asked  for  $34.3 
minion  for  next  year.  When  Uiey  could 
make  good  use  of  a  100-peroent  increase, 
is  this  Congress  actually  going  to  reduce 
their  capabilities  by  1  percent?  « 

I  believe  tliere  are  fission  enthusiasts 
who  want  to  do  exactly  that.  They  know 
that  the  moment  fusion  succeeds,  their 
nuclear  powerplants  will  be  obsolete. 
That  \b  not  only  obvious,  but  even  the  ex- 
perts admit  it: 

On  May  13,  AEC  Chairman  Olenn 
Seaborg  testified  to  the  JCAE  as  follows: 

I  rappoM  If  you  went  Into  the  breeder  re- 
actor prognun  and  were  well  laundied  on 
ttMt  kind  of  eeoDomy  and  tliMi  ■omehow  tbe 
fuatoD  reactor  cam*  In  b«ft««  you  tliouclit 
n  woold  as  an  eeooonUc  propoattton.  you 
would.  da4>lta  your  mvestment.  begin  to 
move  In  that  direction.  .  .  .  Tou  would  not 
bold  off  on  tiie  foaton  reactor.  Tou  would 
begin  to  use  It.— (p.  MaS). 

On  November  5,  1970,  AEC  Commis- 
siooer  Thompson  •An\\vt^  the  same 
thing: 

Z  beUave  tt  to  Ukdy  that  the  fuMoo  praoeas 
win  proTlda  sufflctont  advantagaa  to  that 


It    wlU    natunUy    replace   flaaton    reacton 
wbanarer  tt  beeomee  available  and  econosolc. 


Cleaily.  the  breeder  could  look  like  a 
better  investment  if  fusion  could  be  de- 
layed. Representative  Cbst  Holitislo 
came  close  to  saying  it  explicit^  on  May 
13: 

Z  penMoaUy  do  not  believe  that  It  (fuelon) 
abould  be  earalatert  within,  let  ua  say.  the 
next  few  yeara  ...  I  do  not  want  it  eacalaited 
to  tba  potnt  wbere  It  In  any-way  detraota 
from  the  urgent  work  that  we  need  to  do  oo 
the  fast  breeder  reactor — (JCAS  Authorlza- 
tlan  Hearlnga,  p.  3489) . 

With  all  the  merits  of  fusion,  and  the 
hasards  of  fission,  how  can  we  explain 
a  47  percent  net  ixicrease  in  this  bill  for 
fission  research,  and  a  1  percent  decrease 
in  fualoQ  research — unless  there  is  a  de- 
liberate dedsirai  to  sacrifice  successful 
fusion? 

The  amiasion  from  this  bill  of  the  $1.2 
million  authorised  for  fusion  simply  can 
not  be  explained  in  terms  of  dollar- 
shortages  and  economy — ^not  after  we 
notice  the  following  doUar-increasee: 

About  $20  milUoa  for  the  n-reactor  at 
Hanford,  $15  million  for  more  nuclear 
warheads,  $46  million  for  fission,  and 
$6.5  million  for  "admlnistratitm." 

If  democracy  still  means  anything,  we 
will  stand  here  and  ask  ourselves  "what 
would  the  pecvle  want  us  to  do?  Would 
they  want  us  to  delay  fusion,  or  accel- 
erate it?"  The  only  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, in  my  <H>lni(xi.  is  to  accelerate  it.  I 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  vote  for  this 
modest  amendment,  wliich  Ta&\ches  our 
fUll  autboriaation  for  fusion. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
was  accepted  cm  the  authorization  bill  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  Senators  will  recall  that  during  the 
dlscusaion  and  debate  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  a  much  larger  amount  than  the 
$1.2  million  was  requested  to  be  added  to 
the  authorization.  We  oompromised  and 
kept  the  total  figure  at  $31  mllli<m.  The 
administration  requested  $29.8  million 
This  falls  short  by  $1.2  mUlicm  of  the 
authorized  amount.  TUa  would  bring  it 
up  to  the  authorized  amount.  If  the 
amendment  is  agreeable  to  the  Senate,  it 
is  certainly  agreeable  to  me  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
Senator's  Judgment  that  the  amendment 
should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  believe  that  it  should 
be  accepted  and  taken  to  conference. 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mlsslsalppl  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Environmental  Agency  in  approval  of 
this  project? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  can  say 
that  I  have  worked  harder  than  anybody 
to  get  an  environmental  statement  on 
this  whole  nuclear  area. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  would 
accept  an  amendment  in  that  regatd.  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  offer  H  right  now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 


the  wrong  question  was  asked.  If  it  is 
clean,  it  Is  clean. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  asking  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  tim^ 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  questlcm  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  (Putting  the  ques- 
tion.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  HJl.  10090.  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill. 

The  bill  appropriates  $65,000  in  order 
to  begin,  during  fiscal  1972,  the  design 
and  engineering  work  on  the  Delaware 
Bay-Chesapeake  Bay  Inland  Waterway 
project.  This  project  has  been  vigorous- 
ly supported  by  the  people  of  southern 
Delaware,  and  it  will  create,  for  residents 
and  vacationers  along  the  Delmarva  Pe- 
ninsula, new  recreational  opportunities. 

Under  this  project,  authorized  by  the 
Congress  last  year,  a  number  of  ftT<««ng 
waterways  will  be  deepened  and  wid- 
ened and  new  waterwajrs  dredged  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Tills 
win  create  a  safe,  imitected  waterway 
running  fnxn  Roosevelt  Inlet  at  Lewes. 
Del.,  to  Cape  Charles.  Va.,  a  dlitanop  of 
145  miles,  llie  channel  would  have  a 
minimum  d^th  of  6  feet  and  a  width  of 
no  less  than  100  feet  along  most  of  the 
route. 

While  the  estimated  Federal  cost  of  the 
project  will  ultimately  be  $7,267,000,  the 
$65,000  appropriated  in  this  legislation  la 
the  sum  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can.  as 
a  practical  matter,  use  in  fiscal  1972  for 
design  and  engineering.  As  constnictloa 
will  not  begin  for  3  years  after  the 
design  work  is  initiated.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  vx)ted 
to  move  this  project  forward  as  n^dly 
as  possible. 

My  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  great 
increases  that  have  occurred  in  recent 
years  in  recreational  boating  in  our  Na- 
tion. This  project  will  serve  that  need 
well.  But  I  would  be  derelict  if  I  did  not 
point  out  that  safety  represents  another 
vital  facet  of  the  waterway  project. 

At  a  number  of  locations  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula, 
owners  of  recreational  and  small  com- 
mercial boats  now  have  no  route  behind 
the  barrier  islands  for  use  and  protection 
at  times  of  heavy  seas  and  strong  winds. 
A  voyage  down  the  coast  necessarily  in- 
volves long  detours  into  the  open  sea. 
The  completion  of  this  new  link  in  the 
Intercoastal  Waterway  system  will  has- 
ten the  day  when  a  safe,  protected  pas- 
sage Is  available  to  all  boaters  in  that 
area  of  Delware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  excellent  proj- 
ect, and  I  commend  the  committee  for 
Its  decision  to  Include  it  in  the  Ull. 

May  I  point  out  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  that  this  bill  contains  several 
other  items  o(f  Importance  to  the  people 
of  Delaware. 

Hie  bill,  for  instance,  appropriates 
$150,000  to  continue  the  planning  work, 
initiated  in  fiscal  year  1071.  for  a  beach 
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protection  and  improvement  project 
along  Delaware's  Atlantic  coastline,  from 
Cape  Henlopen  to  Fenwi(±  Island.  When 
constructioQ  wortc  begins  a  year  or  two 
hence,  this  project  would  retHilld  many 
of  the  beaches  to  the  width  that  existed 
before  severe  eroeion  and  storm  damage. 

The  bill  further  provides  $4,624,000  for 
additional  Improvemento  to  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal.  This  new 
oommitment  would  raise  the  total  wpro- 
prlation  on  this  work  to  $92,143,000;  the 
total  Federal  cost  will  eventually  be 
$105,300,000. 

Mr.  President,  another  $4,574,000  is  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill  for  tlie  operation 
and  maintenance  of  various  projects  in 
Delaware:  $3,900,000  for  the  Chesi^ieake 
and  Delaware  Canal,  $663,000  for  Wil- 
mington Harttor,  and  $11,000  for  existing 
inland  waterway  sections  near  Rehoboth 
Beach. 

There  is  $50,000  for  an  investigation 
on  the  dimensions  of  the  Delaware  River 
Chann^  from  Philadelphia  to  the  sea, 
$2,300,000  for  an  Investigation  of  water 
supply  needs  in  the  Northeastern  part  of 
our  Nation,  including  Delaware,  and  $95,- 
000  for  operation,  maintenance,  and 
other  work  along  the  Nanticoke  River. 

One  final  aspect  of  the  bill  I  want  to 
touch  on  is  an  approprlatioa  of  $243,000 
to  assist  the  important  work  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission.  Most  of 
this  money— $179,000— will  be  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  operation  of  the 
Commission  itself.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  the  four  basin  States — ^Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jer- 
sey— are  partners  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
vemment  in  the  running  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  activities,  such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  strict  water  pollution  control 
standards.  An  appropriation  of  $64,000 
is  also  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral representative  to  the  Commission. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Worits  Appropriations 
(Mr.  Stknnis)  and  his  colleagues  on  tbe 
subcommittee  for  their  lengthy  and 
thoughtful  evaluation  of  the  issues  and 
projects  involved  in  this  legislation.  The 
result  is  a  most  beneficial  one  for  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  al- 
ways the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  in  considering  the  public 
works  budget  for  this  fiscal  year,  has 
faced  the  difficult  challenge  of  promot- 
ing fiscal  responsibility  and  at  the  same 
time  advancing  those  projects  which  are 
necessary  to  our  Nation's  health  and 
growth.  In  general,  the  committee  has 
done  its  work  well. 

In  examining  this  bill  I  found  myself 
in  the  palnftd,  but  not  unusual  posture, 
of  being  both  glad  and  sad  at  the  same 
time.  While  I  appreciate  the  incluBlon 
of  some  recognition  of  the  national  inter- 
est in  saving  the  CHiesapeake  Bay.  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  that  this  bill  does 
not  include  the  full  amount  requested 
by  the  President  for  one  vltaUy  impor- 
tant project,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  hy- 
draulic model  and  associated  technical 
center  to  be  built  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers at  MatapeeJce.  The  President, 
recognizing  the  immediate  need  for  this 
great  research  tool,  recommended  ap- 


propriations of  $4  million,  including  $1,- 
575,000  for  technical  studies,  design  work 
and  the  collection  of  prototjrpe  data,  and 
$2,425,000  for  the  initiation  of  construc- 
tion. This  bill  does  contain  the  $1,575,000 
to  continue  researoh  and  devtiopment, 
but  funds  for  the  actual  construction 
have  unfortunately  be«i  cut. 

In  my  view  this  is  a  clear  case  of  false 
economy.  Every  year  of  delay  on  the 
Cihesapeake  Bay  model,  in  the  midst  of 
rising  construction  costs,  means  that  this 
project  will  cost  us  more  in  the  long  run. 
Even  more  important,  every  year  of  de- 
lay is  another  year  in  which  the  people 
and  officials  of  Maryland  and  the  Nation 
are  denied  the  benefits  and  understand- 
ing of  the  bay  which  this  model  alone 
can  bring.  Every  year  of  delay  means  1 
more  year  in  which  crucial  decisions 
about  the  bay  will  have  to  be  made  with 
inadequate  facts  and  only  partial  com- 
prehension of  the  delicate  ecology  of  the 
Nation's  greatest  estuary. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  we  cannot  defer 
the  growing  pressures  on  Chesapeake 
Bay.  We  cannot  postpone  the  surging 
population  growth  in  the  Imy  country 
and  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  We  cannot  put  off  until 
a  more  convenient  time  the  booming 
growth  in  water-based  recreatlrai,  the 
increases  in  commercial  traffic  on  the 
bay,  or  the  competing  demands  for  bay 
water  for  new  powerplants  and  other 
uses.  These  pressures  are  mounting  now. 
Although  the  bay  has  been  remarkably 
resilient  so  far,  we  must  not  rely  on  good 
luck  and  piecemeal  decisions  to  Insure 
its  future  health. 

The  hydraulic  model  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  was  first  authorized  by  Congress  in 
1965,  and  its  full  estimated  cost,  about  $15 
million,  was  authorized  last  year.  The 
scope  of  the  project,  which  will  be  the 
size  of  13  football  fields,  does  not  C4)pear 
excessive  in  relation  to  the  great  expanse 
of  the  bay  itself  smd  the  need  for  a  model 
large  enough  to  reflect  accurate^  all  of 
the  Intricacies  of  currents,  tides,  water 
iiyjuts  and  diversions,  salinity,  and  other 
elemente.  Engineers  have  concluded,  in 
fact,  that  the  pr(H>osed  model  is  actually 
quite  modest  in  relation  to  the  resource 
and  the  sophistication  at  Uie  research 
planned.  Arbitrary  reductions  in  its  size 
could  easily  prove  to  be  coimterproduc- 
tive,  saving  pennies  in  the  short  nm  but 
denying  us  knowledge  worth  millions  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Again,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  Con- 
gress did  not  agree  with  the  President 
that  the  construction  of  the  bay  model 
should  begin  this  year.  I  intend  to  sedc 
a  reconsideration  of  this  project  at  the 
esirliest  possible  time  with  a  view  toward 
obtaining  funds  for  construction  next 
year. 

In  regard  to  other  projects,  this  bill 
does  ocffitaln  $4,624,000,  as  requested  by 
the  President,  to  continue  the  widen- 
ing sind  deepening  of  the  C.  k  D.  Canal; 
$6,220,000,  as  requested,  for  constructioD 
of  the  B^oomington  Dam  and  Reservob*; 
$50,000  to  resume  work  on  the  Baltimore 
Harbor  channel  connecting  with  the 
C.  &  D.  Canal;  $65,000  for  planning  for 
the  Inland  waterway  from  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  to  the  Delaware  Bay;  and 
funds  for  flood  control  studies  of  the 


Nanticoke  River  and  tributaries.  $20.- 
000;  the  Patuxent  River  and  trU>utarieB, 
$35,000;  and  the  Youghiogheny  River 
Basin.  $110,000. 

In  a  statonent  submitted  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  on  May  26, 
I  f  uUy  supported  these  efforts,  and  urged 
addittonal  awnvriaUcns  to  advance  the 
oonvletion  date  xA  the  C.  ti  D.  C^anal 
project  and  connecting  channel,  to  In- 
sure that  the  Bloomington  Dam  will  re- 
main on  schedule,  and  to  begin  precon- 
structlon  planning  of  the  50-foot  channel 
from  Baltimore  Hartwr  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  While  the  funds 
contained  in  this  bill  do  not  fuUy  meet 
those  goals,  the  pending  appropriations 
will  bring  great  benefits  to  Maryland  and 
the  Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
garding the  pending  pubUc  works  ap- 
propriati(»)s  bill,  B.R.  10090,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  the  inclusion  of 
a  number  of  items  which  will  benefit  the 
State  of  Arkansas.  Most  of  these  proj- 
ects are  ongoing,  and  I  shall  not  discuss 
them  separate  at  this  time,  except  to 
say  that  in  behalf  of  many  interested 
Arkansans,  I  would  like  to  particularly 
thank  both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  c(Hnmittee  for  adding  $375,000  to 
initiate  planning  on  the  Felsenthal  lock 
and  dam.  In  addition  to  improving  navi- 
gation on  the  Ouachita  River  in  south- 
em  Arkansas,  these  funds  will  sig- 
nificantly ccmtribute  to  the  realization 
of  a  recently  proposed  national  wildlife 
refuge.  This  refuge  was  auth(»ized  in  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1970,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  benefits  expected  to  accrue  to  our 
State  were  expressed  recently  in  a  let- 
ter of  Mr.  H.  K.  Thateher,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Ouachite  River  Valley 
Authority.  I  quote  as  follows  fnxa  Mr. 
Thateher*s  letter: 

Oonstruotion  experellturee  will  In  the  long 
run  be  only  a  amall  portion  of  the  benefits 
from  thto  federal  work  project.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  UJ3.  Army  Corps  of  Englneece 
and  the  ORVA  that  the  full  operation  of  the 
9-foot  navigation  project  In  Um  Ouachita 
River  will  ylMd  appro^mately  •8,000,000  an- 
nually. The  VA.  Department  of  the  Intertor 
eatlmatea  that  the  atate'e  Income  ftcm 
eportamen  expendlturea  and  the  touiist  bual- 
naaa  ttoca.  the  project,  when  fully  developed, 
will  exceed  aiOO.000,000  annuaUy. 

atoick;  xnaaoT  APpaopaiATioNs 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  BCr.  President,  this  $4.6 
billion  appropriation  bill  ctfitalns  $2.3 
billion  for  atomic  energy.  This  is  the  bill 
which  funds  what  is  widely  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  dangerous  process  known 
to  man:  nuclear  fission,  both  in  warheads 
and  powerplants.  Therefore,  this  is  the 
bill  which  makes  misery  for  life  on  earth 
into  a  real  possibility  or  perhmis  a  prob- 
ability. This  Is  the  very  bill  which  could 
make  all  other  bills  irrelevant. 

Furthermore,  this  is  the  bin  which 
starves  a  program  which  could  provide 
overwhelming  benefits,  instead  <rf  dan- 
gers, to  all  mankind.  I  am  referring  to 
controlled  nuclear  fiKlon  for  the  pro- 
duction ot  abimdant.  safe,  tiectrical 
energy.  This  bill  gives  It  about  3  percent 
(A  the  amount  which  it  givaa  to  oveikiU 
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weapons.  If  this  Mil  rettects  the  values 
of  this  ooontry.  then  I  am  ashamed. 

I  do  not  mean  that  as  a  criticism  of 
my  esteemed  coUeagues  on  the  Appro- 
priatloDS  Committee.  They  akme  are  cer- 
tainly not  making  the  nuclear  policies 
of  this  country.  Eveiy  Member  of  Con- 
gress Is  re^onslble,  mostly  for  doing 
nothing  about  this  supremely  Important 
subject. 

Why  are  we  almost  automatically  pass- 
ing the  bill  which  funds  nuclear  flsslcti? 
We  are  passing  It — and  I  shall  vote  for 
It  too— because  the  money  for  atomic 
energy  Is  in  the  same  Wl  with  public 
works  projects  desired  by  the  peoide  we 
each  represent.  If  we  vote  "No"  because 
of  atomic  energy,  we  would  also  be  vot- 
ing against  other  iMt>Jects  which  our 
States  desire.  Who  among  us  wishes  to  go 
back  to  our  State  and  say,  "I  Just  hdiied 
defeat  a  bill  which  would  have  put  $8 
or  $9  millloa  In  this  State"?  PoUtieally, 
we  fed  helpless  to  oppose  any  program 
which  would  produce  doUars  and  Jobs— 
ev«i  If  the  dollars  and  Jobs  are  part  of  a 
dangerous  program. 

The  dangers  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
are  obvious;  I  shall  not  desciibe  them 
now.  According  to  the  Gallup  poll,  July 
25.  1971,  43  percent  of  the  public  says 
that  "war  is  an  outmoded  way  of  settling 
dUterences  between  nations."  Perhaps  43 
percent  wish  we  would  vote  "No"  on  more 
nuclear  wetyxms.  Then  is  nearly  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  this  bill  Just  for  war- 
heads. That  budgert  item  makes  me  think 
of  President  Elsenhower's  remark  that — 

Pmtplt  want  p«*o«  ao  muoh.  that  one  of 
tlMse  days.  govwnmenU  had  tMtter  g«t  out 
of  tbfllr  way  and  l«t  tbem  bav«  it"  (August 
19M). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  July  25,  1971  Qallup 
poll  printed  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRHBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  dan- 
gers and  obsolescence  of  the  civilian  nu- 
clear electricity  program — which  ac- 
counts for  about  $400  million  in  this 
bill — also  are  becoming  obvious  to  a 
growing  number  of  people.  In  this  one 
we^  alone,  a  group  of  nuclear  engi- 
neers and  ph3rslci8ts  in  Cambridge 
warned  that  the  licensing  of  nuclear 
powerplants  with  dubious,  imtested 
emergency  core  cooling  sjrstems  may  re- 
sult In  a  "catastr<vhe  and  loss  of  llie  ex- 
ceeding anything  this  Nation  has  seen  in 
time  of  peace,"  while  a  Federal  court 
ruled  that  ABC  licensing  policy  Is  mak- 
ing "a  mockery"  of  the  Natkmal  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act 

Mr.  Prerident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  paper  entitled  "Nuclear  Re- 
actor Safety:  An  Evaluaticm  of  New  Evi- 
dence," by  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists,  July  1971,  and  the  Wastdng- 
ton  Post  story  "A-Plant  Safeguards  Held 
Faulty  by  Court."  July  24. 1971.  be  print- 
ed at  the  end  of  my  ronarks. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  <mlered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  spite  of  these  warn- 
ings and  many  others,  most  of  my  col- 
leagues today  will  approve  funds  for  the 
civilian  nuclear  electricity  program,  on 
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the  grounds  that  they  are  not  "export" 
enough  to  defend  or  even  hold  a  dissent- 
ing opinion. 

I  have  a  cheerful  message:  The  prob- 
lem Is  blaaingly  simple  It  centers  around 
the  unavoidable  production  of  potentially 
lethal  radioactive  garbage  Inside  nu- 
clear powerplants.  That  Is  a  fact  of 
physics,  and  the  Quantity  of  radioactivity 
is  determined  by  nature,  not  by  rnv\. 
Every  time  we  hear  about  the  startup  of 
one  moro  SCO-megawatt  nuclear  plant,  it 
means  that  we  are  Irrevocably  committed 
to  controlling  and  guarding  about  250 
megatons'  wortii  of  long-lived  fission 
products  for  a  few  hundred  yean.  That  Is 
200  times  more  long-lived  fission  tban 
will  be  produced  if  we  do  the  "CannlUn" 
wemwn  test,  and  about  40  times  greater 
than  the  entire  amount  of  radioactive 
fUIout  which  clobbered  this  country 
from  the  pretreaty  atmospheric  bomb 
tests. 

In  other  words,  every  single  nuclear 
powerplant  Inevitably  creates  a  giant 
radioactive  legacy.  It  runs  equivalent  to 
exploding  about  1,000  Hiroshima-size 
bombs  per  year,  per  l,000-megawatt8  of 
electrical  capacity.  The  arithmetic  Is  in 
the  July  8,  1971,  CoifoussioirAL  Rxcoro, 
page  24013. 

If  our  22  operating  nuclear  plants, 
^ilch  combined  produce  about  9,000 
megawatts,  each  operate  for  25  years, 
they  will  leave  behind  as  much  Icmg-llved 
radioactivity  as  the  explosion  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  mroshlma  bombs. 

The  risk  Is  positively  grotesque  when 
you  do  the  arithmetic  on  the  80  addi- 
tional plants  which  the  AEC  expects  to 
license  for  operation  In  the  next  9  years, 
and  the  additional  900  plants  before  the 
year  2000.  The  inevitable  radioactive  gar- 
bage would  be  so  enormous — equivalent 

to  a  million  Hiroshima  bombs  per  year 

that  even  99.99  percent  success  in  its 
penietual  control  and  guardianship 
would  produce  not  a  success,  but  rather 
a  catastrophe  in  terms  of  radioactive 
contaminati(m.  cancer,  mental  retarda- 
tion, physical  deformities,  heart  disease, 
and  many  other  serious  aflllctlons. 

When  the  AEC  assures  us  all  that  nu- 
clear electricity  is  less  hazardous  than 
leaning  against  a  granite  wall  or  wear- 
ing a  luminous  wrist  watch,  the  AEC  Is 
postulating  a  miraculous  human  infalli- 
bility when  it  comes  to  handling  radio- 
activity. 

How  many  of  us  have  the  slightest 
conndaice  in  human  infallibility?  Yet 
today,  we  will  all  vote  as  if  we  did.  In- 
deed, have  that  foolish  reeling.  Tbday  we 
will  aU  vote  "yes"  on  a  bill  which  ac- 
celerates a  radioactive  futive  and  pro- 
vides a  53  percent  increase  for  "breeder" 
reactor  development. 

Why  do  we  do  it?  We  vote  "yes"  be- 
cause we  share  a  mentality  which  will 
vote  for  Just  about  anything,  provided 
it  brings  Jobs  and  dollars  to  our  con- 
stituents. We  think  we  know  what 
they  want.  Have  not  we  all  seen  locatities 
so  desperate  for  Jobs  that  they  have 
wooed  nerve-gas  depots,  radioactive 
reprocessing  plants  and  dumps,  and 
even  reactivation  of  one  of  the  coimtry's 
most  dangerous  nuclear  plants?  It  is  pa- 
thetic to  see  a  so-called  free  people  forced 
to  sacrifice  their  own  safety  in  return  for 


Jobs  and  the  privUege  of  a  roof  over  their 
heads. 

I  refuse  to  believe  the  creativity  of 
Congress  is  so  limited  that  we  cannot 
start  thinking  of  useful,  productive  activ- 
ities Instead  of  hazardous  ones  to  fill 
the  1?ork  barrd"  and  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  our  ccmstituents.  I  bdleve  we 
do  have  a  responslbUity  to  see  that  peo- 
ple have  Jobs  or  other  opportunities  to 
Uve  decently,  but  the  responsibility  does 
not  end  there.  We  have  a  moral  responsl- 
bUity to  replace  death-orimted  "oppor- 
tunities" with  llfe-orimted  ones. 

The  connection  between  appropriation 
bills  and  Jobs  is  obvious.  Hie  Federal 
budget  Is  about  one-fifth  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  Military  activities  alone 
are  creating  about  l  Job  out  of  every 
10  In  this  cotmtry.  This  particular  ap- 
propriations bill  secures  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Jobs  in  atomic  energy.  If 
today,  we  simply  said  "no"  to  nuclear 
electricity,  thousands  of  people  would  be 
out  of  Jobs. 

No  one  wants  that.  So  we  vote  for  Jobs. 
We  hardly  stop  to  think  that  today  we 
are  voting  also  for  substantially  Increas- 
ing our  radioactive  legacy  and  for  esca- 
lating the  nuclear  arms  race.  We  hardly 
stop  to  use  our  heads  on  the  alterna- 
tives—Uke  giving  the  same  people  In  the 
same  States  the  same  money  to  do  some- 
thing else  besides  split  atoms. 

For  Instance,  it  might  actually  be  bet- 
ter for  this  country  and  mankinti^  to  vote 
$130  million  for  the  "breeder"  nuclear 
power  program  with  one  proviso :  "Do  not 
do  It."  Such  a  scenario  might  sound  fan- 
ciful, but  actually  It  would  not  be  very 
different  from  paying  farm  owners  not 
to  grow  crops. 

We  who  essentially  create  one  Job  out 
of  every  five  with  our  anniud  appropria- 
tion bills,  should  not  be  too  prissy  about 
admitting  that  we  regard  appropriation 
bills  as  a  form  of  welfare,  in  the  Uteral 
sense,  for  our  constituents.  Since  we  all 
agree  to  give  it.  I  think  we  should  pay 
far  more  attention  to  finding  out  what 
sort  of  work  the  people  want  to  do.  and  to 
have  done,  with  their  tax  dollars.  Per- 
haps nuclear  fission  is  not  one  of  their 
favorites.  Perhaps  we  are  forcing  it  on 
them. 

This  coimtry  Is  fast  getting  imstuck 
from  its  1954  vision  that  nuclear  fission 
would  be  the  only  possible  source  of  elec- 
tricity for  the  future.  In  1954  and  in  1957, 
Congress  made  the  encouragement  of  the 
atomic  energy  Industry  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  But  in  those  years,  there  was 
no  qjutnlk  yet,  no  space  program  to 
provide  breakthroughs  In  solar  electric- 
ity, and  no  program  providing  brei^- 
throughs  in  controlled  fusion  energy.  So 
our  vlaon  was  limited  to  fission. 

Seventeen  years  later,  it  is  clear  that 
nuclear  fission  is  not  the  only  possible 
source  ot  electricity  for  the  future:  it  is 
becoming  clear  that  our  1954  vision  may 
be  the  worst  possible  ch<^ce  today. 

However.  I  know  that  an  automatic 
"yes"  today  for  nuclear  fission  dollars 
is  Inevitable.  Therefore,  I  am  wasting  no 
one's  time  with  an  amendment  on  the 
civilian  nuclear  electricity  program.  A 
year  from  now,  the  situation  will  be 
different. 
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TBS  Oaxxut  Poll:  Was  Ssnr  "OTmcooBD" 

Bt  4S  PsacaMT  or  VS.  Vvmjc 

(By  Gtoorge  OaUup) 

PBQfCROM.  NhT. — ^President  Nixon's  recent 
announcement  that  he  will  visit  China  to 
promote  peaceful  relatl<Hia  oomea  at  a  ttme 
not  only  of  widespread  disillusionment  over 
our  involvement  In  Vietnam,  but  of  belief 
among  many  Americans  that  war  Is  an  out- 
moded way  of  settling  dlfTovnees  beftween 
natl<ms. 

In  a  late  Jime  survey,  nearly  half  of 
Americans  Interviewed  (46  per  cent)  say  war 
Is  outmoded.  However,  almost  as  many  (48 
per  cent)  hold  that  wars  are  sometimes 
necessary  (o  settle  differences  between  na- 
tions, with  a  slgnlflcant  proportion  speci- 
fying, "when  our  survival  Is  at  stake." 

A  total  of  1,601  adults,  18  and  older,  were 
Interviewed  In  person  to  obtain  the  results 
of  this  survey,  which  was  conducted  In  more 
than  800  sdeotlfloally  selected  localities 
across  the  naUim  during  the  period  June 
36-28.  This  question  was  asked : 

Some  people  feel  that  war  Is  an  outmoded 
way  of  settling  differences  between  na- 
tions. Others  feel  that  wars  are  sometimes 
necessary  to  settle  differences.  With  which 
point  of  view  do  you  agree? 


Outmoded 


SometimM 
necemry 


No 
opinion 
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VvcLMtM  RxACTOB  Savstt:  Am  Xmlvatioh  or 

Nkw  SvntEifcx 
(By  Ian  A.  Forbes,  Daniel  F.  Ford,  Henry  W. 

KendaU,  and  James  J.  MiaoKende;  of  the 

Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  Oandxldge, 

Mass.,  July  1971) 
(NoTS.— Ooplas  of  this  report  are  available 
from  the  Union  of  Ooncemed  Scientists.  P.O. 
Box  389.  MJ.T.  Branch  SUtlon,  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts.  03188.  Please  Include  81  to 
help  cover  oasts  of  printing,  handling,  and 
postage. 

(Ian  A.  FortMS— Nuclear  Inglneer.  Fwulty. 
Lowell  Institute  of  Technology.  Sometime 
Bessareh  Associate,  Nuclear  Itnglneerlng  De^ 
partment,  Maasaobuaetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 

(Danld  F.  Ford — Economist.  Coordinator, 
environmental  research.  Harvard  Ecoxuunlo 
Besearch  Project,  Harvard  University 

(Henry  W.  Kendall — Nuclear  and  High 
Knergy  Physicist.  Faculty,  Fhysles  Depart- 
ment, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teohncdogy. 
Chairman,  Union  of  Ooncemed  SclentlBts 
Committee  on  Knvlroomental  Pollution 

(James  J.  MacKenale— Nuclear  Physicist. 
Joint  Scientific  Staff,  Massachusetts  &  Na- 
tional Audi^bon  Societies.  Chairman,  Union 
of  Concerned  Scientists 

(The  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  Is  a 
Boston  area  coalition  of  several  hundred 
scientists,  englnews,  and  other  professionals 
who  are  concerned  with  the  lm|)aot  and 
effects  of  unoontrolled  technology  on  so- 
ciety. UCS  was  founded  on  March  4,  18« 
and  has  been  most  active  In  the  areas  of  arms 
control  and  environmental  poUtatlon. 

(UCS  U  an  advocate  organlwtlQa  dedicated 
to  the  iwoteetlon  at  the  long-tenn  pubUo 
Interest.  Its  Committee  on  Invlromneotal 


PoUution  has  worked  on  problemi  related  to 
nuclear  power,  air  and  water  poUutton,  oU 
VOi*.  highway  oonstruetton.  and  unre- 
■trtcted  pestloUle  naas. 

(The  Union  of  Conomied  Scientists  is  the 
Boston  Chapter  of  the  Washington-based 
Federation  of  Amerlcati  Solentlsta.) 

"Our  safety  has,  and  Uea  exclusively,  in 
making  public  dedslona  subject  to  the  test 
of  public  debate.  What  cannot  survive  pub- 
Uc  debate — we  must  not  do." — John  Kenneth 
Oalbralth 

I.      XNTSODUCnON 

me  nation  faces  a  growing  electric  power 
shortage  whose  roots  lie  In  an  ever  Increas- 
ing per  capita  demand  for  electricity  to  sup- 
port our  rising  standard  of  living  and  m  a 
burgeoning  population  whose  size  Is  ex- 
pected to  grow  by  60%  In  the  next  thirty 
years.  Our  electric  power  problems  are  ag- 
gravated by  an  Increasing  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  environmentally  '<«'»^fging  fossil- 
fuel  plants.  To  help  alleviate  this  power 
shortage  the  nation  is  turning  to  nuclear 
power:  the  controlled  release  of  the  enor- 
mous energies  available  from  the  atomic 
nucleus.  Widely  heralded  as  'clean  power* 
because  Its  production  generates  no  sulfur 
oxides,  smoke,  or  other  visible  pollutants  so 
much  in  evidence  from  coal  or  oU  generat- 
ing plants.  It  has  come,  so  its  proponents 
say,  J\ist  In  time  to  augment  and  ultimately 
dominate  as  the  national  source  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Becent  tests,  carried  out  imder  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  United  States  Atomic  Bnergy 
Commission,  however,  have  Indicated  that 
emergency  systems  Incorporated  in  pres- 
ently operating  and  planned  reactors  might 
not  fiinctlon  adequately  in  the  event  the 
reactor  shovUd  loae  Its  cooling  water  (loss- 
of-coolant  accident).  In  such  a  clrcvunstance 
the  reactor  core  would  be  expected  to  melt 
down  and  breach  all  the  containment 
structiires,  very  likely  releasing  some  appre- 
ciable fraction  of  its  fission  product  inven- 
tory. The  resulting  catastrophe  and  loss  of 
life  might  well  exceed  anything  this  nation 
has  seen  In  time  of  peace.  The  nation  can- 
not move  to  dependence  on  nuclear  power 
untu  the  possibility  of  such  an  accident  Is 
totally  negligible. 

Our  deep  concern  over  this  situation  has 
led  us  to  study  the  technical  nature  of  a 
loes-of-coolant  accident  and  the  emergency 
core-cooling  systems  designed  to  prevent 
meltdown.  We  have  evaluated  the  possible 
consequences  of  a  major  fission  product  re- 
lease and  have  assessed  In  some  detail  what 
the  lethality  and  range  of  the  radioactive 
cloud  might  be  from  an  accident  Involving 
a  large  modem  reactor. 

In  the  United  States,  the  reactors  In  al- 
most all  nuclear  power  plants  are  cooled  by 
the  circulation  of  ordinary  water.  These  re- 
actors are  called  "Olght  water  reactors",  and 
It  is  this  type  that  we  shall  be  concerned 
with  In  this  document.  There  are  presently 
31  operating  light-water  power  reactors  in 
the  United  States,  66  more  under  construc- 
tion, and  44  others  are  in  planning  and  de- 
sign stages.  By  the  year  1980  there  wlU  be 
more  than  lOO  reactors  operating  singly  and 
In  clusters  across  the  country,  with  a  total 
electrical  generating  capacity  of  160,000 
megawatts  of  electricity. 

Nuclear  reactors  have  some  unique  prob- 
lems associated  with  their  operation  that 
are  unlike  those  accompanying  any  other 
source  of  energy.  These  problems  are  gen- 
erally related  to  containing  the  potentlaUy 
lethal  nuclear  radiation  that  accompanies 
the  power  developed  by  the  fissioning  (flit- 
ting) of  uranium  atoms.  There  are  two  major 
sources  of  this  radiation.  The  first  ac- 
companies the  release  of  energy  by  the 
atcHnlc  nuclei  as  they  are  split  or  fissioned. 
This  energy  is  the  source  for  generating  the 
steam  to  drive  the  turbine.  If  the  reactor 
were  to  be  deliberately  ahut  down  or  If  its 


cooling  water  were  lost  through  a  pipe  rup- 
ture or  other  accident,  the  levels  of  **»»■ 
radiation,  and  the  principal  energy  release, 
woiUd  be  quickly  reduced. 

The  second  source  of  radiation  Is  the 
■pent  fragmenta  of  the  fissioned  atoms.  These 
fission  products  are  the  nuclear  ashee  that 
result  from  the  'biunlng'  of  uranium.  They 
are  Intensely  radioactive  and  aocumiiXata  in 
great  abundance  as  a  reactor  continues  to 
nm.  This  source  of  radUtion  ptraigt*  at  very 
high  levels  even  when  the  reactco'  has  been 
shut  down.  Under  normal  circumstances 
these  fission  products  remain  within  the  fnal 
elements  where  they  are  formed. 

Fuel  elements,  oompoeed  of  sumU  oetamlc- 
llke  cylinders  of  unmlum  dioxide  nnclosBd  m 
long  thin  tubes  of  an  alloy  of  Zirconium  ^i>d 
Altmilnum  (Zlrcaloy),  must  be  perlodloaUy 
replaced.  The  highly  radloacUve  waste  prod- 
ucts that  have  accumulated  in  them  muat 
then  be  removed  by  chemical  processing  and 
stored  safely  away  for  thousands  <a  years 
until  the  radioactivity  has  died  away. 

A  nuclear  reactor  employs  heavy  ahMdlng 
of  steel,  water,  and  concrete  to  abaorb  the 
radiation  from  the  fissioning  nuclei  and 
from  the  fission  products.  Very  substantial 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  more  than  the  most  minute  quantltlw  o* 
radiation  or  radioactive  materials.  Multtide 
sensor  systems  detect  improper  opwatlon  and 
imtlate  emergency  procedures  designed  to 
prevent  an  unwanted  release.  Should  one 
level  of  reactor  containment  be  breached, 
others,  stUl  effective,  are  there  to  prevent 
major  releases. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  shaU  see,  there  Is  an 
erwrmous  potential  for  damage  from  a  large 
raease  of  fission  products.  Accordingly,  ther« 
is  a  great  burden  on  the  designers  of  reactors 
to  understand  fully  all  aspects  of  potential 
accidents  and  have  known  apd  proven  faclU- 
tles  to  prevent  or  largely  mitigate  the  con- 
sequences of  a  major  accident.  We  have  Brav« 
TOncems  that  this  is  not  presently  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  consequences  of  a  lom-ot. 
coolant  accident.  vjo.-*« 

«J?  **^*  foUowlng  sections  we  describe- 
flrst.  the  consequences  of  a  loss-of -coolant 
accKteit  that  releases  a  substantial  amount 
of  radloacUve  material  Into  the  environment- 
■eoonil  how  such  an  accident  could  ooeor 
throng  the  faUure  of  Inadequate  safeguards- 
and,  finally,  our  urgent  recommendations! 
The  aim  of  these  recommendations  Is  to  lead 
tonuclear  power  generation  that  Is  as  secure 
ft«m  a  haaamouB  accident  as  human  Inc*. 
nulty  and  care  can  provide.  ^^ 

n.  THE  ooNSBQtnarcn  ov  a  majob 
nxtcTom  Aoaomtn 
"K  the  emergency  cooUng  lyitem  did  not 
function  at  aU,  the  oow  would  mrtt  and  tite 
molten  mass  of  Zlroaloy  and  UO.  would  oat- 
lapse  and  piobaUy  melt  thzough  the  pna- 
jnre  veael  In  80  minutes  to  1  hour.-— o  O 

Uvht-Water^ooled  Power  Jteaeton,  <Sk 
^^a«o^  Laboratortea,  ioes   (OBHI. 

"»  seems  certain  that  melt-through  win 
he  a  catastrophic  event  to  that  latge  quanti- 
ties of  molten  material  will  be  dlachamd 
suddenly."— Beport  of  the  Task  Fteoe  BsUb- 
Ush^lby  the  U.S.  ABC  to  Study  Fuel  Oo<d- 
ing  Systems  of  Nuclear  Power  Plants,  tmer- 
gency  Core  OooUng,  19«7,  p.  148. 

The  emergency  core-cooUng  syttam  Is  th* 
reactor  safety  feature  whose  itilabUlty  Is  our 
pressing  concern.  Although  the  nature  and 
sequence  of  events  accompanying  reactor  ac- 
cidents is  subject  to  muoh  qMoulaUon  and 
conjecture,  owing  both  to  the  fortunate  laek 
of  experlenoe  with  major  reactor  »i«HMTitg 
and  the  unfortunate  lack  of  extensive  ex- 
perimental data  on  reactor  safety  systenw. 
it  is  clear  that  the  emergency  oore-ooollng 
system  la  a  vital  safety  system  in  cun«ntly 
operating  reactors.  As  the  statements  from 
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the  two  AXO  iwrl«m  of  emergsncr  oor»  oool- 
Ing  quoted  abore  aflirm,  esnatgsnoy  core- 
ooollng  performanoe  detarmlnaa  whathar  a 
loM-of-oooUuxt  acetdent  can  be  terxnlnatad 
without  a  major  catastrophe.  To  facilitate  an 
understanding  of  the  aerlouaness  of  the  re- 
cent Indlcatlrais  of  emergency  oore-ooollng 
■ystem  unreUablllty,  we  describe  in  this 
chapter  the  oonaequencee  of  emargenoy  oora- 
eooUng  ayetem  Inadequacy  in  a  loas-of- 
eooiant  accident.  The  erldenoe  of  this  Inade- 
quacy la  preaented  in  the  following  chi^iter. 

If  through  equipment  malfxinotlon  or 
failure,  human  error,  or  an  externally  Ini- 
tiated event  such  as  sabotage  or  severe  earth- 
quake, one  of  the  major  cooling  lines  to  a 
large  reactor  core  were  ruptured,  the  water 
dretaatlng  through  the  primary  cooUng  sys- 
tem would  be  discharged  from  the  system 
through  the  rupture  and  the  reactor  oore 
would  be  without  coolant.  As  stated  earlier, 
the  absence  of  water  (which  nonnaUy  serves 
as  a  'neutron  moderator*  as  well  as  coolant) , 
plus  emergency  Insertion  of  the  contnd  rodis. 
would  prevent  the  contlnviatlon  of  uranium 
fission.  That  is,  the  reactor  would  become, 
and  would  remain,  subcrltloal  and  the  pri- 
mary source  of  reactw  energy  would  be  re- 
moved. 

There  Is,  however,  the  other  source  of  heat 
which  could  not  be  turned  off  by  reactor 
shutdown — the  heat  generated  by  the  Intense 
radioactivity  of  the  fission  products  In  the 
fuel  rods.  In  a  2000  Mw  (thermal)  reactor 
(allowing  generation  of  about  880  Mw  of 
electricity),  which  Is  typical  of  many  now 
operating,  the  heating  provided  by  this 
source  3  seconds  after  control  rod  Insertion 
amounts  to  approximately  300  Mw;  after  1 
hour.  30  Mw;  after  a  day  13  Mw;  and  would 
still  be  appreciable  for  some  months. 

Under  normal  reactor  operating  condi- 
tions, the  external  surfaces  of  the  fuel  clad- 
ding Is  at  a  temperature  of  about  060*  F, 
while  the  interiors  of  the  fuel  pelleta  are  very 
much  hotter,  typdcally  4000*  F,  near  the 
*w<*<"g  point  of  the  material.  After  cocdant 
loss,  the  pin  surfaces  begin  to  heat  rapidly 
both  from  the  higher  temperatiiree  inside 
and  ftom  the  continued  heating  by  the  fis- 
sion products.  In  10  to  16  seoonda  the  fuel 
rtMMing  bei^na  to  fall  a&d  within  one  min- 
ute the  cladding  has  melted  and  the  fuel  pins 
themstives  be^n  to  melt.  If  emergency  oore 
cooUng  la  not  effective  within  this  first  min- 
ute, the  entire  reactor  oore,  toA  and  support- 
ing structure,  begins  to  malt  down  and  slump 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Innermost  oontalaar. 
■tnsrgency  cooling  water  injected  at  this 
stage  may  well  amplify  the  disaster  as  the 
now-molten  metala  can  react  violently  with 
water,  generating  large  quanttClea  of  heat, 
relea^ng  steam  and  hydrogan  in  amounts 
and  at  pressures  that  can  themsdves  burst 
the  contalnata  (sse  Battelle  Memorial  Insti- 
tute Report  BMI-lsa6).  Approximately  30% 
of  the  fission  products  are  gaseous  and  the 
meltdown  has  released  them  entirely  from 
the  now  fluid  core.  If  the  contalnnkent  ves- 
ssis  do  not  burst,  the  molten  mass  at  fuel 
and  entrained  suppcatlng  structure  continue 
to  melt  downward,  fed  by  the  heat  generated 
by  flaslon-produot  radioactivity.  At  thla 
point  In  the  accident  there  is  no  technology 
adequate  to  halt  the  meltdown — it  Is  out  of 
control  (cf  fmsr^sficy  Con  OooUng,  Report 
of  the  Tuk  Force  astabUshsd  by  the  X7.S. 
Atomic  Knergy  Commission  to  Study  Fuel 
Cooling  Systems  of  Nuclear  Power  Plants, 
1007) .  nils  meltdown  situation  has  been  re- 
fSrrad  to  as  a  'China  Accident.'  How  far  down 
the  core  would  sink  Into  the  earth  and  in 
what  manner  the  material  would  ultimately 
disstpata  Itaelf  are  not  entirely  understood, 
InX  what  la  close  to  certain  is  that  virtually 
all  the  gaseous  fission  products  and  some 
traction  of  the  volatile  and  non-volatlle 
produott  vrould  be  released  to  the  atmos- 


Tha  released  radioactive  material  would 
be  transported  and  dispersed  In  the  atmos- 


phere. Uhllka  the  flsskm  products  of  a  nu- 
clear weapon  axptostoP'  which  are  distributed 
In  an  immensely  hot  bubble  of  gas  that  rises 
rapidly,  the  gaaes  here  are  ralatlvsly  oool. 
Accordingly,  they  rise  little  at  beet  and  may 
easily  be  tnqiped  under  temperature  Inver- 
sions fioimnon  at  night.  The  cloud  can  be 
lethal  at  doaena  and.  In  some  drcumstanoea. 
at  doae  to  one  hundred  miles. 

In  1B67  the  Atomic  Knergy  Commission 
published  a  detailed  and  thorou^  report 
enttUed  "Theoratlaal  Possibilities  and  Con- 
sequences of  Major  Accidents  In  Large  Nu- 
clear Power  Plants",  trequoitly  referred  to 
by  Its  document  code  designation:  WASH- 
740.  It  prsssntsd  the  reeulU  of  a  detailed 
analysts  of  the  dispersion  of  radioactivity, 
amounting  In  one  of  their  examples  to  60% 
of  the  fission  products  contained  In  a  reac- 
tor, and  of  the  human  exposure  to  radiation 
that  would  reeult  If  these  fission  products 
were  released  from  a  reaotor  In  forma  easily 
dlqiersed  by  the  winds.  We  have  studied  the 
repiort  In  detail  and  It  forms  the  basla  for  our 
evaluation  of  the  accident  hazards. 

The  Implications  and  conclusions  of 
WASH-740  are  generally  discounted  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  nuclear 
power  Industry  on  the  grounds  that  (1)  no 
mechanisms  exist  that  would  dispose  60% 
lof  the  reactor  fission  product  inventory 
throxigh  a  breach  In  all  the  containment  vea- 
sels,  as  was  assimied  In  the  report,  and  (3) 
it  Is  essentially  Impossible  to  breach  all  the 
containment  vessels,  anyway,  In  view  of  the 
elaborate  safety  equipment  incorporated  In 
modem  reactors.  We  dtsouss  these  two  crit- 
icisms next. 

The  fission  product  Inventory  of  a  modem 
3000  Mw(t)  reactor  after  a  long  period  of 
operation  can  be  as  much  as  16  times  greater 
than  that  assumed  in  WASH-740.  Accord- 
ingly, the  consequences  o(f  the  worst  accident 
dlaciiased  In  WASH-740  could  be  duplicated 
by  the  release  of  barely  more  than  3%  of  the 
radioactive  material  in  a  modem  reactor. 
This  much  material  represents  less  than  1/7 
of  a  reactor's  volatile  or  gaseous  fission 
products,  all  of  which  (and  more)  oould  well 
be  expected  to  be  released  after  a  complete 
oore  meltdown. 

With  reference  to  the  second  crlUdsm  of 
WASH-740,  we  shall  see  In  the  next  section 
In  more  detaU  that  It  is  not  at  all  Impoeal- 
ble  to  breach  the  containment  vessels. 

There  are  other  assvmiptloins  in  WASH-740. 
They  concern  the  mechanisms  of  radiation 
exposure  from  the  cloud  of  radioactivity  re- 
leased by  the  reactor,  the  deposition  of 
radioactive  materials  on  the  ground  (fall- 
out) ;  and  the  mechanisms  of  transport  and 
dispersion  by  the  atmosphere  for  a  variety 
of  commonly  occurring  meteorological  con- 
ditions. We  have  examined  these  assump- 
tions and  the  calculatlona  baaed  on  them 
and  have  concluded  that  they  repreeent  an 
adequate  txMls  for  estimating  the  conse- 
quences of  a  major  accident. 

We  have  considered  in  this  example  an 
aoddent  Just  prior  to  refueling  in  a  reactor 
generating  3000  Mw  of  thermal  power,  typi- 
cal of  many  now  operating.  We  have  as- 
sumed that  one  third  of  the  fuel  Is  removed 
for  reprocessing  each  year,  as  is  customary, 
and  replaced  with  fresh  fuel.  The  quantity  of 
fission  products  in  the  reactor  oore  reaohea 
a  maximum  Just  before  refueling.  We  con- 
alder  an  accidental  release  of  a  portion  of 
these  products  to  the  atmosphere.  The  man- 
ner and  speed  with  which  the  material 
spreads  will  depend  on  a  number  of  fiarame- 
teta.  These  include  the  particle  size  (for  the 
non-gaseous  fission  products),  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  emitted  materials,  and  the  then- 
existing  weather  conditions:  wind  speed  and 
direction,  ratn,  tempentture  strattfloatlon, 
and  so  forth. 

A  release  that  Involvss  primarily  hlg^y 
volsitlle  or  gaseous  materials  is  more  likely 
than  one  that  Involves  dispersal  of  substan- 
tial solid  material  as  a  smoke  or  dust,  al- 
though the  latter  may  certainly  occur.  The 


volatile  and  gaseous  radioactive  materials  are 
the  halogens  and  noble  gases  and  Include  the 
Xenons,  Kryptons,  Bromines,  Iodines  and 
Strontiums  and  comprise  some  30%  of  the 
fission  product  inventory.  These  and  the 
semlvolatiles — Ruthenium.  Caelum,  and  Tel- 
lurium— are  released  In  an  \uioontroUed  core 
meltdown.  Ilie  Iodines  and  Strontiums  are 
blologlcaUy  the  most  hacardous. 

As  In  WASH-740,  we  have  considered  hot 
clouds  (3000*  F) ,  cold  clouds,  fumes,  dust 
and  gaseous  emissions,  and  a  range  of  com- 
monly occurring  meteorological  conditions 
Including  rain,  no-raln,  daytime  and  night- 
time lapse  rates  (that  is,  ths  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  temperature  Inversions)  and  various 
cloud  rise  distances  from  zero  to  several 
hundred  meters.  The  larger  cloud  rises  de- 
pend on  Initial  tonperatures  that  appecu-  Im- 
probably high,  and  the  most  probable  situa- 
tion spears  to  be  the  emission  of  a  ground 
level  cloud.  This  latter  case  unfortunately 
reeiilts  in  the  greatest  damage. 

In  the  case  of  emissions  from  the  reactor 
of  purely  gaseous  radioactive  products,  the 
biological  effects  are  dominated  by  radiation 
exposures  from  cloud  passage.  If,  In  addi- 
tion, there  Is  radioactive  particulate  matter, 
as  dust  or  smoke,  then  one  expects  deposi- 
tion of  radioactive  materials  quite  similar  to 
nuclear  weapons  fallout.  tTnllke  weapons  fall- 
out, which  decays  rapidly  from  the  first, 
reactor  fallout'  decays  rather  slowly  for  some 
time.  Some  of  the  radioactive  materials  have 
half-lives  In  the  years  or  tens  of  years  and 
evacuation,  land  denial,  or  land  restrictions 
may  thus  persist  for  appreciable  periods  of 
time.  Substantial  uptake  and  ingestion  of 
radioactive  materials  would  occur  in  humans 
exposed  to  clouds  containing  radioactive 
dusts  or  smokes. 

We  shall  summarize  a  number  of  cases 
from  our  study  in  terms  of  maximum  dis- 
tances at  which  various  consequences  of 
cloud  passage  and  radioactive  deposition 
might  occur.  The  effects  refer  to  a  person 
exposed  to  cloud  passage  with  no  shielding 
or  protection.  The  cloud  would  be  increasing- 
ly difficult  to  see  after  it  had  moved  away 
from  the  accident  site,  and  would  be  in- 
visible long  before  It  had  lost  its  lethaUty. 
Persons  inside  structures  at  the  time  of  cloud 
passage  would  receive  substantially  less 
initial  exposure  from  cloud  passage  but 
would  receive  continuing  exposure  from 
material  finding  its  way  into  the  structures 
and  only  slowly  dispersing. 

Under  daytime  conditions,  with  no  tem- 
perature Inversion,  a  cold,  ground-level 
cloud,  and  an  11.5  mph  wind,  lethal  injuries 
might  be  expected  to  a  distance  of  3.6  miles, 
injuries  likely  to  6  miles,  and  possible  but 
unlikely  effects  no  further  than  30  miles, 
assuming  30  percent  of  the  fission  product 
inventory  Is  released.  If  6%  is  rrteased,  these 
distances  become  1  mile,  3.6  miles,  and  13 
miles,  respectively.  The  region  affected  is  a 
strip,  extending  downwind  and  as  wide  as 
%  mile  aoroes. 

Injury  here  means  radiation  sickness  and 
other  prompt  effects  in  addition  to  Increased 
susceptlbUlty  to  numy  other  diseases 
throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  exposed  per- 
sons. In  particular,  enhanced  Incidence  of 
leukemia  and  other  cancers  would  be  ex- 
pected in  addition  to  genetic  danuige. 

If,  however,  the  radioactive  materials  are 
released  under  a  temperature  Inversion,  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  nocturnal  condi- 
tion, with  a  6.6  mph  wind,  the  meteorological 
trapping  greatly  extends  the  range  of  pos- 
sible death  or  damage.  Assuming  a  30% 
release,  lethal  effects  can  extend  76  miles 
downwind  In  a  strip  of  maximum  width  up 
to  3  miles.  Injuries  would  be  likely  at  up  to 
one  to  two  hundred  miles,  the  presence  of 
moderate  rain  yielding  the  lower  figure.  For 
release  of  6%  of  the  fission  products  these 
numbers  are  reduced  to  40  miles  and  80  to 
100  miles,  respectively,  in  a  strip  up  to  one 
mile  wide. 

Non-gaseous,  particulate  fission  products 
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might  be  generated  in  chemical  exploeions 
arising  should  molten  reactor  oore  material 
contact  water  In  appreciable  quantity  or  If 
the  core  meltdown  generated  high  tempera- 
tures. These  products  will,  in  part,  be  de- 
poalted  on  the  ground  as  fallout.  If  they  are 
initially  borne  aloft  in  a  hot  cloud,  the 
point  of  maximum  deposition  may  be  some 
distance  down  wind,  but  if  emitted  in  a  cloud 
at  essentially  ambient  temperatures,  deposi- 
tion would  be  expected  to  be  a  maximum  at 
the  reactor  site  and  decrease  downward. 
Bain,  depending  on  Its  rate,  can  substan- 
tially increase  the  rate  of  deposition,  and  by 
depleting  the  cloud,  much  reduce  the  range 
of  fallout,  at  the  cost  of  Increased  local  con- 
centrations. Non-volatlle  particulate  ma- 
terial would  Include  entrained  amounts  of 
Ce8lum-137  with  a  half-life  of  SO  years,  and 
of  the  partially  volatile  Strontium-90  vrtth 
a  half-life  of  28  years.  The  latter  material  Is 
an  especially  noxious  contaminant  for,  in 
addition  to  its  long  half-life,  it  Is  chemically 
similar  to  calcium  and  when  ingested,  lodges 
In  the  bones.  Low  concentrations  of  Stron- 
tlum-90  on  arable  land  require  agric\ilt\iral 
restrictions  for  it  can  move  through  various 
food  chains  into  humans. 

The  estimates  of  the  distances  at  which 
evacuation  (urgent  or  merely  necessary), 
severe  land  restrictions,  or  agricultural  use 
restrictions  would  occur,  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  particle  size,  emission 
mechanism  from  the  core,  and  meterologlcal 
conditions  during  transport.  It  is  presently 
not  possible  to  refline  these  estimates  and 
select  among  them  owing  to  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  possible  accidents.  If 
we  as6\mie  4%  of  the  non-volatlle  core  prod- 
ucts are  released  then  urgent  evacuation 
might  be  required  out  to  15  to  30  miles, 
within  13  hours,  or  might  not  be  required 
anywhere.  Necessary  evacuation  might  be  re- 
quired on  a  less  urgent  basis  out  to  80  to 
100  miles,  or  possibly  not  at  all.  Land  use 
restrictions  would  be  inevitable,  however,  for 
this  postulated  release,  and  would  extend  a 
minimum  of  fifteen  miles  and  could  reach  to 
distances  of  600  miles  or  more.  Denial  or  land 
use  restriction  might  persist  for  some  years. 

Some  idea  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  the 
materials  involved  comes  from  recognizing 
that  the  8trontlum-90  Inventory  in  the  re- 
actor we  are  considering  is  sufficient  to  con- 
taminate more  than  1000  cubic  miles  of  water 
In  excess  of  permitted  AEC  tolerance  levels. 

Many  of  the  power  reactors  now  operating 
are  sited  near  metropolitan  areas  and  a  very 
large  niunber  are  planned  to  be  similarly 
sited.  One  reactor  under  construction  near 
Boston  is  within  60  miles  of  close  to  3,000,000 
persons,  and  is  6  miles  from  a  town  of  15,000 
persons. 

We  should  emphasize  that  in  "^»>^"B  these 
estimates,  we  have  considered  only  commonly 
occurring  meteorological  conditions  and  the 
release  ot  no  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  has- 
ardous  materials  from  the  core.  Unoonunon, 
but  by  no  means  rare,  weather  conditions 
might  appreciably  extend  the  range  of  lethal 
or  damaging  effects. 

O.  W.  KeilboltE.  C.  E.  authrle,  and  O.  C. 
Battle,  Jr.  (Air  Cleaning  as  an  Engineered 
Safety  Feature  in  Light-Water-Cooled  Potoer 
Reactors.  ORNIr-N8IC-36,  September  1968, 
page  4)  state  thai: 

"Several  power  reactors  with  outputs  of 
over  1000  Mw(e)  each  are  scheduled  for 
Startup  in  1970-71,  and  reactors  of  about 
1600  Mw(e)  are  being  designed.  The  increase 
In  numbers  is  Increasing  the  probability  thskt 
a  major  accident  might  occur,  the  Increase  in 
size  is  increasing  the  fiasion-produot  inven- 
tory In  the  average  power  reaotor,  and  in- 
creases in  both  number  and  else  are  1  nomas 
ing  the  total  anwunt  of  fission  products  that 
must  be  contained,  within  reason,  to  pre- 
vent excessive  contamination  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere." 

Reactors  of  1000  Mw  and  1600  Mw  Mectrl- 
cal  power  are  respectively  1^  times  and  3% 


times  larger  than  the  reactor  we  considered 
in  our  calculations  on  the  consequences  of 
reactor  accidents.  For  these  larger  reactore 
the  ranges  of  accident  effects  would  be  great- 
er than  our  estimates. 

It  Is  certainly  conceivable  that  more  than 
one  fifth  of  the  fission  j»x>duct8  might  be  re- 
leased in  a  wholly  uncontrolled  oore  melt- 
down. The  range  estimates  for  leUial  or  dam- 
aging effects  we  have  made  shoiild  be  re- 
garded as  conservative  and  by  no  means  con- 
sidered extreme  distances  that  could  not  be 
exceeded  in  particularly  unfortunate  circum- 
stances. 

Quite  aside  from  the  direct  and  indirect 
daxnage  and  loss  of  life  that  might  ensue 
from  a  drifting,  lethal  radioactive  cloud, 
there  Is  the  fear  and  anxiety  that  its  exist- 
ence would  entail.  It  is  probc^ly  not  pos- 
sible to  evacuate  a  major  city,  near  the  acci- 
dent site,  exposed  to  the  threat  of  cloud  pas- 
sage and  radioactive  fallout,  and  little  could 
be  done  aside  from  warning  the  majority  of 
the  Inhabitants  to  seek  Shelter  from  the  in- 
visible materials  moving  toward  them.  It  Is 
hard  to  doiUrt  that  the  warning  alone  would 
Initiate  a  great  urban  dislocation  and  p€Uilc 
even  If  the  cloud  were  diverted  by  the  wind. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  from  our  study  that 
a  major  nuclear  reactor  accident  has  the  po- 
tential to  generate  a  catastrophe  of  very  great 
proportions.  The  full  scale  and  consequences 
of  a  cataotrophe  cannot  fully  be  reckoned, 
yet  it  is  against  such  an  ill -understood  but 
awesome  event  that  the  scale  of,  and  con- 
fidence in.  the  reaotor  safaguards  must  be 
weighed. 

We  next  turn  to  the  question  of  how  emer- 
gency oore-cooUng  system  inadequacies  may 
lead  to  a  major  catastrophe  in  ttM  event  of  a 
loss-of -coolant  aocldent. 

m.  KinatcxNCT  ooxi  cooling  and  a  los8-op- 
oooL&irr  AccmxMT 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  in  the 
unlikely  event  that  the  primary  coolant  flow 
is  interrupted,  as  through  a  break  in  one  of 
the  recirculating  lines  caiising  ejection  of  the 
primary  coolant  from,  the  core,  a  simple  shut 
down  of  the  reactor  (that  is  inserting  the 
control  rods  and  halting  the  chain  reaction) 
may  be  insufficient  to  prevent  a  release  of 
core  radioactive  materials  into  the  environ- 
ment. Even  though  fissioning  ceases  when 
the  reactor  'scrams'  or  shuts  down,  the  heat 
generated  by  the  decay  of  fission  products 
produced  during  normal  operation  Is  suffi- 
cient, in  a  large  reactor,  to  caiise  meltdown 
of  the  core  within  a  minute  or  so. 

The  function  of  the  emergency  core-cool- 
ing system  is  to  resupply  the  oore  with  cool- 
ant water  in  the  event  of  the  loss  of  primary 
coolant  in  a  loas-of-coolant  aocldent.  If  the 
emergency  cooling  system  did  not  f\uictlon  at 
all,  the  core  would  melt  and  the  mcdten  mass 
of  fuel  cladding  and  uranium  dioxide  fuel, 
weighing  a  few  hundred  tons  for  a  large  re- 
actor, woxild  collapse  to  the  bottom  of  the 
inner  containment  vessel  and  itrould  be  ex- 
pected to  melt  throiigh  the  vessel  in  30  to  60 
mlnutee.  Other  containment  might  still  pre- 
vent loss  of  radioactive  material  (if  none  had 
not  already  escaped  through  the  rupture) 
but,  driven  by  fission  product  heating,  the 
mass  would  continue  to  melt  downward, 
through  all  man-made  structures.  The  possi- 
bility of  avoiding  the  release  of  radioactive 
materials  once  this  happens  appears  negli- 
gible aitd  the  stage  is  then  set  for  the  kind 
of  catastrophe  discussed  earlier. 

In  ths  coune  of  reviewing  thla  paper,  Prof. 
James  A.  Fay,  of  MXT.'s  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering Department,  has  made  some  prelim- 
inary estimates  of  the  rate  of  descent  of  the 
molten  mass  of  fuel,  fission  products  and 
supporting  structure  follovrlng  core  melt- 
down. From  this  we  have  made  some  crude 
estimates  of  the  nature  of  last  stages  of  a 
melt-down  accident.  Although  melting  of 
the  fuel  elements  themselves  requires  very 
high  temperatures  (of  order  6000*  F),  it 
would  appear  likely  that  the  core  and  sup- 


porting material  after  meltdown  and  after 
melt-through  of  the  steel  containment  struc- 
tures would  be  appreciably  cooler.  If  the  mass 
were  at  a  temperature  of  8000*  F  it  would 
sink  through  rock  at  nearly  300  feet  per  day. 
As  it  continued  to  cool  from  melting  and  en- 
trainment  of  rock,  from  Ices  of  Its  heat 
source  through  radioactive  decay  and  by  Ices 
to  the  environment,  its  rate  of  descent  would 
slow.  At  3100*  F  it  would  be  melting  down- 
ward at  50  feet  per  day  and  when  at  1300*  F 
descending  no  more  than  one  foot  per  day. 
Radioactive  decay  alone  diminishes  the  heat 
source  by  about  ninety  percent  by  the  end  of 
a  week,  compared  to  its  strength  at  the  time 
of  meltdown,  so  the  sinking  would  be  nearly 
arrested  after  a  few  weeks  or  a  month,  with 
the  hot  mass  expected  to  have  descended  no 
more  than  a  fraoti<Hi  of  a  mile.  Ejection  ot 
substantial  amoiints  of  radioactive  materi- 
als would  have  ceased  much  before  this  tlma, 
luiless  the  mass  enoountM«d  ground  water 
on  its  trip  down.  Chemical  reactloDs  of  ex- 
plosive violence  could,  in  this  instance,  cauas 
more  hazardous  material  to  be  spewed 
forth.  Ultimat^y  the  mass  would  cool  off 
slowly,  entombed  wdl  underground.  Exten- 
sive deposition  of  fallout  at  and  near  the  ac- 
cident site  and  possible  contamination  of 
groundwater  would  be  a  reminder  for  many 
tens  of  yean  of  the  oore  meltdown  accidents 

It  is  clear  why  a  reliable  emergency  oort- 
cooling  system  lis,  therefore,  such  an  impor- 
tant component  of  nuclear  reaotor  safsty 
equipment. 

A  series  of  tests  of  a  simulated  emergency 
oore-coollng  (BCC)  system  were  conducted 
during  the  period  of  November  1970  tbrou^ 
Msroh  1971  at  t«ie  National  Reaotor  Testing 
Facility  in  Idaho.  In  these  tests,  the  simu- 
lated emergency  oore-ooollng  system  failed 
in  a  particularly  disturbing  manner  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  have  carried  out  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  test  results  and  a  sys- 
tematic evaluation  of  the  issues  thus  posed. 
We  have  examined  the  technical  documents 
pertaining  to  the  Idaho  experiments,  talked 
with  some  of  the  Investigators  who  per- 
formed the  tests  and  to  other  reaotor  e^>erts, 
and  examined  data  on  reaotor  safety  systems 
contained  in  internal  AEC  reviews  of  the 
issues.  In  an  effort  to  form  a  sound  Judgmmxt 
as  to  the  Idaho  teste'  implications  for  the 
safety  of  nuclear  reaot<Nr8. 

The  tests  of  the  BOO  system,  part  of  the 
liOes-of-Fluld  Test  (LOFT)  program,  were 
pwformed  on  a  amaU  ssml-«oal«  nisotnr 
mockup.  The  BOC  system  on  the  mockiq*  was 
of  the  type  comnton  to  preasurlaed-water  re- 
actors, l.e.,  it  was  designed  to  flood  the  core 
from  the  bottom. 

The  mockup  consisted  of  a  small,  cylindri- 
cal core  (about  9  Inches  high  and  9  or  10 
inches  In  diameter)  with  upper  and  lower 
plenum,  inside  a  pressure  vessel  and  a  single 
coolant  loop.'  The  core  contained  Zlrcaloy,  or, 
in  other  tests,  stalnleas-«teel  rods,  which  were 
electrically  heated. 

Operating  power  was  about  1.1  Mw.  ylrtd- 
Ing  a  typical  commercial  reactor  power  den- 
sity. Core  pressure  and  temperature  were 
likewise  typical  of  a  large  pressurlaed-water 
reactor,  about  3180  pstg  and  575*  F,  respec- 
tively. All  but  the  first  two  teste  used  orlfloes 
on  the  oore  Inlets  to  B.imiiia.t^i  the  pressure 
dn^  across  a  large  core. 

The  tests  were  Intended  to  study  the  ef- 
fects of  BOC  after  a  rupture  of  the  primary 
coolant  loop  piping.  The  system  was  generally 
made  in  the  cold  (inlet)  leg  at  a  point  higher 
than  the  oore  top.  The  break  area-'to-system 
volume  ratio  was  varied  between  0.007  ft-* 
and  0.0007  ft-'.  In  one  test,  a  break  was  made 
in  the  hot  (outlet)  leg.  Tb9  emergency  cool- 
ant was  Introduced  into  the  inlet  plenimL 
Between  3  and  10  seconds  (depending  on 
break  siae)  were  required  to  depressurlze  the 


^Three  oo(4aat  loops  are 
ployed  In  power  reaotors. 
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lyatan  to  th*  MO  palg  1«t«1  i«quli«d  for  KX) 
flow  to  oomiMiuw.* 

OiUy  a  ntgUgible  fraetUm  of  the  emergency 
eon-eooUng  waUr  naehM  tits  oore  <n  any 
of  tluae  ttaU,  cwn  In  tboM  twts  wlMt«  a 
qulok-okMlag  Talvs  on  tli*  BOO  Us*,  or  otlMr 
1— t  ■otlng  bypMi  qratoma,  «m  lUifdAd.  In 
tee*,  no  mpprioUM*  dUTerano*  In  poat-te««k 
oar*  twapattur—  wm  otMtrrod  wtwn  tbo 
tMts  w«r«  oooduotwl  wtthotU  tbm  aoMrgency 


Tb*  oOolal  ivports  ot  the  Id«bo  Nudoftr 
Oocporatlon,  whlob  porfonnad  tlM  exparl- 
maota  for  tba  Atotnlo  Bnargy  OoonUaalon. 
agpraai  th*  teat  reaulta:  "Ttka  flzat  aeml-Maae 
taat  InvolTlng  aoiargaDcy  oora  oocdlng 
(BBC),  taat  846.  was  parfonoad  in  wbloh 
BEO  vaa  Injected  Into  Um  annulus  between 
tba  flow  skirt  and  veasel  w»U.  Bbrly  analy- 
■u  of  teat  data  Indlcataa  tbat  — antuily 
no  amergency  ooc*  oootent  reaabad  tlM  oora." 
Subaaqoaot  taata  ware  part ormad  wltb  BCX3 
fluid  \njtebtA  dliaetly  Into  th«  Inlat  ptenim 
to  reduoe  tba  "potentau  for  entralnmant 
ot  BOO  coolant  In  ttM  naraping  primary 
fluid",  stmllar  babavlor  ot  BCX3  fluid  was  ob- 
served In  tbeae  subaaquezxt  testa:  "...  no 
slgntflcant  amount  of  BOG  fluid  raaohad 
tba  core".  A  furtbar  taat  waa  oonductad 
".  .  .  wltb  a  bl^-Uriat  braak  oonflcuratloa 
wttb  a  noaala  In  place  at  an  orlfloe  In  tba 
blowdown  Una.  A  qiilek-opanlng  valua  was 
InstaUad  In  a  bypasa  Una  around  tba  system 
low  point  to  dataimlna  wbatbar  preasure 
buildup  diM  to  a  water  aeal  waa  raaponalWa 
In  prarloua  taats  for  einargrog_  coolant  ex- 
pulsion tbrougb  tba  braak.  BOO  liquid  was 
ajaotad  from  tba  syatam  In  taat  840  aa  In 
praivlous  taats  and  at  no  time  did  BCC  liquid 
raaeb  tba  oora". 

Tba  BOO  fluid  was  obaerved  In  tba  teata 
to  eaeapa  tbroufpi  tbe  same  braak  In  tba 
primary  coolant  loop  as  tbe  primary  ooolant. 
Aa  noted  In  tba  ofllelal  taat  reports.  "On 
tba  basis  of  tbaaa  data,  tba  concliiainn  waa 
raaebad  tbat  tba  BOO  fluid  entarad  tba  Inlat 
annulua  and  was  swept  out  of  tba  Tsaael 
to  tba  Inlet  noola  and  external  downoomar, 
and  out  tba  braak".  Tbus  tba  BOO  system 
would  fall  at  tbe  ssme  time  ss  tbe  prl- 
jtmxf  ooolln^  system  and  would  be.  tbara- 
fova,  of  no  assiataDoe  In  a  loas-of -coolant  ac- 


Tba  Idabo  test  raaults  raise  a  major  prima 
faeU  uncertainty  lyboot  tba  rallaMUty  of 
tbe  amarganoy  oore-ooollng  system.  To  de- 
velop a  full  Interpretation  of  tbe  eaq>erl- 
mantal  data,  wa  bav«  oarefuQy  consldsrad 
namarooB  tafainlnal  lasuaa  ratated  to  the  use 
ot  tba  aaml-acala  teat  data  In  tba  analyids 
of  tbe  amergency  core-cooIlng  system  of 
coDunerdal-slae  power  reactors.  On  tbe 
baalB-of  our  analysis  wa  conclude  tbat  there 
an  no  oon-rlncinc  grounds  upon  wbleb  tba 
prtma  fade  proMem  wltb  tbe  BOO  system 
Indloatad  by  tbe  Idaho  data  can  be  dls- 
mlaaad.  In  our  Judgment  tbe  reaulta  of  tbs 
Idabo  tests  dearly  demonstrate  tbe  baalc 
Inability  of  currant  preasurUad-water  re- 
actor emergency  oore-oooUng  systems  to  per- 
form tba  functions  for  wblcb  tbey  were 


"Hie  faot  tbat  tba  mookup  used  In  tbe 
teats  waa  Tcry  small  datrsota  little  from 
tba  apparent  unreliability  of  tbe  emergency 
core-oooUng  systsm  for  prassurlasd-water 
raaotors.  It  Is  ssld  tbmt  similar  teats  will 
be  run  wHIi  a  larger  oore:  tbe  results  wlU 
sbed  llgbt  on  tbls  question. 

TiM  sttoatlon  for  bolllng-water  reactors 
Is  soBWwbat  different.  Inasmuch  aa  tbe  BOG 
system  for  theae  reactors  consists  of  a 
spray  arrangement  located  at  the  top  of  the 
oora  (sometimes  In  conjunction  with  a 
lower  plenum  flooding  arrangement — which 
Bdgbt  now  b*  condderad   useless),  rather 


•"ma  Is  probably  fas*  enough,  but  the 
toplo  warranto  further  examination. 


than  of  tba  bottom-flooding  system  used  In 
tbe  aeml-acale  teat  system.  Tbe  spray  ar- 
rangement ougM  to  psoTlde  at  least  tome 
core  oooUng  In  tbe  avaot  ot  a  break.  It  Is 
not  ^)parent,  though,  whether  It  oould  be 
expected  to  provide  lufflcient  cooling  In 
view  of  tbe  facto: — 

a)  The  Idabo  teato,  tbe  only  BCC  teato 
under  simulated  aoddant  oondltlona  con- 
ducted to  date,  failed  con^jletoly; 

b)  The  Idaho  testa  demonstrated  a  severe 
lack  of  knowledge  of  tbe  mechanics  of  emer- 
gency oore  cooling; 

c)  The  Idaho  reporto  (February  1971)  in- 
clude the  statement  that  ".  .  .  parameters 
used  In  the  OJ5.  (Oeneral  Blectrlo)  modal 
for  top  spray  cooling  used  for  aoddant  eral- 
ulatlon  require  modlflcatlon". 

We  have  conduded,  from  an  axtenalve 
study  of  data  available  on  various  a^>ecto  of 
the  problems  of  emergency  oore  oooUng,  that 
several  mechanisms  exist  In  a  loas-of -ooolant 
acddent  situation  that  would  very  llkdy 
render  the  emergency  cora-cooIlng  system 
Ineffective.  llMse  mechanisms  (discussed  In 
detail  below)  tend  to  force  emergency  core 
coolant  away  from  the  oore  bot-qmt  (at  the 
center)  and  propel  coolant  around,  rather 
than  throvigh.  the  center  of  tbe  oore,  to  the 
odd  leg  break,  so  that  there  Is  a  loss  of 
emergency  coolant  through  the  same  break  aa 
tbe  prlmwy  coolant. 

Any  tendency  for  coolant  to  be  forced  away 
from  the  center  of  a  reactor  core  wotild 
greatly  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  emer- 
gency oore  codant  since  It  Is  the  center  of 
tbe  core  which  U  hottest  and  most  requires 
emergency  coolant  In  an  acddent  altuatlon. 

The  following  mechanisms  coxild  produce 
tbls  kind  of  effect: 

a)  Flow  Blockage — with  a  loss  of  primary 
ooolant  as  the  result  of  a  break,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  fuel  rods  wUl  rise.  For  tempera- 
tures above  about  1400  •  P.  the  fuel  pods  wlU 
swell  and  buckle,  restricting  or  preventing 
normal  flow.  The  greateet  swelling  and  block- 
age would  occur  In  tbe  hottaat  part  of  tlw 
core,  and  would  force  diversion  of  BOO  around 
the  hot-spot  tbroii^  the  coder  oore  region. 

b)  Steam  Bq>analon— with  loas  of  preasure 
as  tba  reault  of  a  break,  much  of  tbe  primary 
ooolant  In  the  reactor  wlU  flash  to  steam. 
Bxpanalon  of  tbe  steam  wUl  tend  to  prevent 
emergency  oora  ooolant  from  snterlxv  tb* 
core.  Also  the  steam  expansion  will  be  great- 
est In  the  liottest  oore  region,  again  prevent- 
ing the  emergency  core  coolant  from  reaching 
tba  point  where  It  U  moat  needed. 

0)  Leldenfroat  Migration— during  emer- 
gency core  ooolant  injection,  staam-entralned 
water  dropleto.  behaving  like  dropa  of  water 
In  a  hot  frying  pan.  can  cod  tbe  fud  rods 
many  feet  above  the  water  surface.  Iheae 
dropleto  are  fordbly  repeUed  from  hot  sur- 
faces by  a  rapid  buildup  of  steam  between 
the  droplet  and  the  surface.  Since  the  forces 
exerted  on  the  dropleto  by  cool  surfaces  ara 
less  than  the  forces  exerted  by  hot  surfaosa, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  dropleto  to  mi- 
grate frwn  tbe  hot  central  core  regions  to  the 
cooler  per^hery  (Liedenftost  mlgraUon). 
Thla  producea  hot-spot  flow  starvation. 

The  meebanlama  daaorlbad  above  may  di- 
minish drastloaUy  tba  amount  of  ameraencr 
coolant  reaching  tba  reactor  ooi«%  center 
Wu"  more  aarioua  than  this,  however.  U  the 
poaslMllty  tbat  only  part  or  none  of  the 
•nwrgoncy  cor*  ooolant  reaches  any  portion 
of  the  oore.  Aooomulatlon  of  steam  In  tbe 
core  or  steam  generators  after  a  braak  may 
form  a  preamre  bead  whlob  tba  emergency 
oora-ooolant  injectors  cannot  overeome  (le 
a  steam  'bubble'  which  prsventa  the  emar- 
genoy  core  ooolant  from  entering  the  con). 
^  ^^  •'Wit,  part  or  perhaps  all  of  the 
emergency  core  oodant  will  bypass  the  core 
and  merely  flow  out  the  ruptured  pipe. 

Agood  experimental  knowledge  of  l>oth 
emergency  core  coolant  flow  starvation  and 
bypass  effecte  is  required  If  the  abUlty  of 


emergency  oore  cooling  to  prevent  oore  mdt- 
down  is  to  be  relied  upon.  Our  review  dt  ABO 
and  induatry  aafety  raeaarcb.  however.  Indl- 
cataa  tbat  almost  no  attempt  has  been  made, 
up  until  tbe  last  few  months,  to  obtain  tbls 
information,  even  though,  of  oourse.  It  re- 
lates in  a  vital  way  to  tbe  safety  of  currently 
operating  and  planned  reactors. 

This  paljMbla  laek  of  engineering  knowl- 
edge obtained  through  experlmento  under 
realistic  acddent  simulations  was  en^>ha- 
slaad  In  the  Oak  Ridge  NaUonal  LatMratory 
report,  tmergeneff  Core-Cooling  System*  for 
Light-Water  Cooled  Pouter  Beacton.  1968,  by 
O.  O.  Lawson.  (ORini-NBIO-a4)  The  purpose 
of  tbe  rq>ort  was  "to  identify  inadequacies 
in  assumptions,  available  data,  or  general 
basic  knowledge"  with  regard  to  emergency 
core  cooling  so  that  "areas  of  meaningful  re- 
search and  development"  can  be  determined. 

The  Lawson  Report's  major  findings  were: 

"Testa  of  emergency  cooling  equiiunent 
have  never  been  peiTormed  In  the  environ- 
mental conditions  of  the  dynamic  preesuie, 
temperature,  and  humidity  tbat  might  pre- 
vail in  a  loae-of-ooolant  accident."  (p.  8) 

Parameters  used  to  calculate  the  design- 
basis  criteria  for  BOGS  safety  margins  were 
based  on  "insulBdent  data"  and  were  to  be 
judged  "tentative  and  arbitrary"  (pp.  7-6) 

So  little  engineering  information  existed 
on  the  behavior  of  tbe  Zlrcaloy-clad  fuel  rods 
during  a  loss-of-codant  accident  "tbat  a 
podtlve  conduslon  of  the  adequacy  of  these 
emergency  systems  would  be  speculative",  (p. 
9) 

The  swelling  of  Ziroaloy  cladding  dxiring 
Mowdown  was  indicated  by  existing  data, 
but  "additional  Information  is  required  to 
determine  how  much  and  whether  cooling 
would  be  prevented."  (p.  60) 

Bmergenoy  power  for  the  B0C8  was  found 
unrdlabta  ("Tbe  emergency  dleaela  failed  to 
operate  1%  of  the  time  they  were  teated.-). 
from  which  It  la  conduded,  "The  relatively 
poor  showing  of  tbe  emergency  power  supply 
makaa  the  effectiveneas  of  «nergenoy  cooling 
syetems  qtiestionable."  (p.  88) 

"Ihe  emergency  core-cooling  systems  of 
several  boUlng-  and  pressurlsed-water  re- 
actors, were  reviewed,  tbe  design  basis  and 
backup  data  were  aacamined,  and  tbe  need  for 
certain  additional  date  waa  aatabllsbsd.  Gen- 
etally,  tbe  dealgn  approaeh  uaed  by  tba  man- 
uCactgrers  la  conaervatlve  when  evalxuting 
the  energy  nleased  or  the  «M^«iing  ten^>era- 
ture.  Oooaatonally  there  U  an  abeence  of  ex- 
perimental data  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
apparent  aophlstlcatlon  of  the  calculatlonal 
procedures."  (p.  88) 

The  baste  crltldsms  in  Lawson's  report  ai* 
not  out  of  date,  as  the  remarks  of  George  M. 
Kavanagb.  ABC  Assistant  General  lAmagar 
for  Beactors  on  May  18, 1971  before  tbe  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  demonstrate: 

"Heavy  reliance  has  been  placed  on  en- 
gineering eafety  fea/tures  such  as  the  BOOS, 
wlilcb  technology  is  complex  .  .  .  Some  of 
tbe  infcrmaition  needed  to  confirm  convinc- 
ingly the  adequacy  of  s\ich  systems,  which 
are  intended  to  arreet  the  course  of  hypo- 
thetical large  primary  system  failures,  is  not 
yet  available."  (quoted  In  ScteTice.  May  38. 
1971,  p.  191) 

Further  oonunent  on  the  basic  lack  of  en- 
gineering data  pertaining  to  EGOS  rellabUity 
was  made  In  February  1970  In  an  Important 
document  by  the  ABC  Division  of  Reactor 
Development  and  Technology: 

"If  the  primary  coolant  system  falls  at 
elevated  temperature  and  pressure,  there 
win  inevitably  be  a  loss  of  some  fraction  of 
the  primary  coolant  by  the  blowdown,  or  de- 
pressurieed  process.  Forces  resulting  from  the 
depreesuriaatlon  may  cause  mechanical  core 
damage,  and  the  loss  of  primary  ooolant  may 
lead  to  a  loss,  or  at  least  a  significant  low- 
ering, of  coding  ci4>adty.  The  safety  features 
interposed  at  this  pdnt  Indude  adequate 
design  of  the  core  structure  to  resist  such 
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blowdown  forces  and  the  use  of  emergency 
oore  coding  systems  such  as  qirays  or  ocre- 
floodlng  systems  to  ensure  that  the  cooling 
capadty  remains  great  enough  that  fud 
cladding  will  remain  intact.  Since  Utile  ex- 
perience vDith  inch  eyttema  is  available,  tbe 
prlndpal  problems  are  those  related  to  tbe 
performance  of  emergency  core  cooling  sys- 
tems; l.e.,  whether  they  will  operate  as 
planned  under  the  postulated  accident  sltxia- 
tlon,  with  respect  to  tbe  time  of  initiation 
and  the  rate  of  flow."  (p.  I-lO;  emphasis 
added) 

The  Division  of  Reactor  Devdopment  and 
Technology's  oommenit  was  made  as  it  pre- 
sented ita  Water-Reactor  Safety  Program 
Plan  February,  1970  (AEG  Docimwnt  WASH- 
1148)  whose  "general  objective  is  to  present 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  timely  and  ef- 
fective solution  of  water-reactor  safety  prob- 
lems" (p.  I-ll).  The  report  Identified  "major 
problem  areas"  in  nudeu  power  reactor 
safety  and  emphasized  that  determination 
of  "all  the  factors  affecting  the  perform- 
ance and  rellabUity  of  BOOS"  as  "the  moat 
urgent  problem  area  in  the  safety  program 
today".  The  Safety  Program  Plan  gave  i>il- 
ority  ratings  to  doaens  of  Items  on  ita  safety 
reeearch  agenda.  What  was  svirprialng  was 
the  length  of  the  list  of  "very  urgent,  key 
problem  areas,  the  solution  of  which  would 
clearly  have  great  impact,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  a  major  crtttcal  aspect  of  re- 
actor safety." 

These  AEG  docimienta  and  others  we  have 
examined,  indicate  the  palpable  lack  of  ex- 
perimental proof  of  BOGS  reliability.  The 
Safety  Program  Plan  indicates  that  basic 
safety  research  has  yet  to  be  completed  and 
ts.  Instead,  scheduled  over  the  next  decade. 
These  reports  bring  to  Ught  the  ABG's  mani- 
fest faUure  to  adhere  to  the  vital  and  Im- 
portant procedure  of  establishing  tba  aafety 
of  nudear  power  plsnito  before  in<ti«.t^ng  tta 
full-scale  program  for  nuclear  poww  plant 
construction,  a  program  which  today  *«t 
produced  31  operating  planto  and  68  under 
coostruction. 

IV.  CONCLU8U>NS  AMD   KBOOlflOUfDATIOItS 

The  grave  weaknesses  apparent  in  engi- 
neering knowledge  of  emergency  core-coding 
systems  and  the  strong  ImpUcatlons  tbat 
these  systems  would  faU  to  terminate  safdy 
a  loes-of -codant  accident  makes  it  dear  that 
In  the  event  of  a  major  reactor  acddent,  tbe 
United  States  might  easUy  suffer  a  peace- 
time catastrophe  whose  scale  as  we  have  seen 
might  well  exceed  anything  the  nation  has 
ever  known. 

The  gaps  In  basic  knowledge  concerning 
the  effectiveneas  of  the  safety  features  of 
large  power  reactors,  tbe  surprising  scarcity 
of  adequate  tests — amounting  nearly  to  a 
total  lack — has  astonished  our  group,  espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  large  number  of  reactors 
of  apparently  hazardous  dedgn  that  are  al- 
ready operating.  Not  until  14  years  after  the 
publication  of  WASH-740  do  we  see  experi- 
mental testa  of  an  emergency  core-coding 
system,  testa  carried  out  on  nothing  larger 
than  a  nine  inch  model,  described  by  the  AEG 
as  not  meant  to  simulate  a  reactor  fuUy.  It 
Is  now  over  eleven  years  since  the  first  reactor 
for  the  commerdal  production  of  poiwer  waa 
brought  Into  <^>eration. 

The  hazards  inherent  In  the  present  situa- 
tion have  not  gone  entlrdy  im-notlced  by 
the  ABC;  the  Gommlsslon  was  evidently  dls- 
txirbed  by  the  Idaho  test  resulta  and  ap- 
pointed a  Tssk  Force  to  assess  them.  The 
Task  Force  report  has  not  yet  been  rdeased 
but  "Interim"  crlterta  for  determining  tbe 
adequacy  of  emergency  core  cooUng  systems 
were  published  in  the  FEDERAL  REGISTER. 
In  an  \inusual  move  the  AEO  waived  tbe 
normal  60-day  waiting  period,  noting,  "In 
view  of  tbe  public  health  and  safety  oonsid- 
eeatlons  .  .  .  tbe  Oommlselon  has  found  that 
the  Interim   acoeptanoe  oriterla  contained 


herein  should  be  promulgated  wltliout  delay, 
that  notice  of  propoaal  lasnanoe  and  public 
procedure  thereon  are  Impraetloable,  and 
that  good  cause  exists  for  TTMi^w.r>g  the  state- 
ment policy  effective  upon  publication  In  tbe 
FKtERAL  REGISTER." 

In  the  deUcatdy  chosen  words  of  ABC 
Chairman  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  "Tbe  use  of  re- 
cently devdoped  tachnlquea  for  calculating 
fud  d adding  temperatures  foUowlng  postu- 
lated loss-of -oodant  accidents,  and  the  re- 
sults of  recent  prdlmlnary  safety  research 
experiments,  have  Indicated  tbat  the  pre- 
dicted maxglna  of  BOCS  (Emergency  Core- 
Oodlng  System)  performance  may  not  be  as 
large  as  those  predicted  previoudy". 

The  Chairman  has  failed  to  indicate  why 
obvioudy  critical  preliminary  safety  testa 
have  not,  until  this  year,  been  carried  out  In 
view  of  the  potential  hazards  associated  with 
the  31  power  reactors  authorized  by  the  ABC 
and  now  op«atlng. 

We  have  conduded  tbat  there  are  major 
and  critical  gaps  in  present  knowledge  of 
safety  systems  designed  to  prevent  or  amdio- 
rate  major  reactor  acddenta.  We  have  fur- 
ther conduded  that  the  scanty  Information 
available  Indicates  that  presently  installed 
emergency  core-cooIlng  systems  would  very 
llkdy  faU  to  prevent  such  a  major  accldezrt. 
The  scale  of  the  consequent  oatsstroidM 
which  ml^t  occur  is  such  that  we  cannot 
support  the  licensing  and  operation  of  scy 
additional  power  reaotors  in  the  United 
States.  Irre^ectlve  of  the  beneflta  tbey  pro- 
vide to  our  power-shy  nation. 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  assign 
a  reliable  numerical  probability  to  the  very 
small  likelihood  of  a  loss-of-codant  acd- 
dent in  a  power  reactor.  There  are  too  many 
sources  of  uncertainty  whose  importance 
cannot  be  adequatdy  aaseased.  The  acqui- 
sition of  this  information  by  trl«U  and  error, 
in  the  absence  of  safeguards  that  would  miti- 
gate or  prevent  core  meltdown,  could  be  ex- 
tremely costly  to  the  nation. 

WhUe  it  appears  that  the  probablUtles  are 
not  very  large  we  do  not  believe  that  a  major 
reactor  accident  can  be  totally  or  Indefinitely 
avoided.  The  consequences  of  such  an  acd- 
dent to  public  health  are  too  grave  to  assume 
anything  more  than  a  very  conservative  posi- 
tion. Accordingly  we  have  conduded  that 
power  reactors  must  have  assured  safeguards 
agalnat  a  core  mdtdown  following  a  serious 
reactor  acddent. 

We  have  9»ve  concern  that  reaoton  now 
operating  may  at  present  offer  imaoc^rtable 
risks  and  believe  these  risks  must  be 
promptly  and  thorou^ily  assessed. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend: 

1)  A  total  halt  to  the  issuance  of  (^>erat- 
ing  Ucenses  for  nuclear  power  reactors  pres- 
ently under  construction,  until  safeguards  of 
assured  performance  can  be  provided. 

3)  A  thorough  technical  and  engineering 
review,  by  a  quallfled.  Independent  group,  of 
the  expected  perf  (»inance  of  emergency  oore- 
coollng  systems  installed  In  opeWtUng  power 
reactors  to  determine  whether  these  reac- 
tors now  oonstitate  an  unaooepable  hazard 
to  the  population. 

It  is  apparmt  tbat  a  major  program  wiU  be 
required  to  develop,  through  both  theoretical 
studies  and  experimental  measurement,  in- 
formation adequate  to  dedgn  reactor  safety 
features  that  will  ensure  protection  against 
core-meltdown  following  a  loas-of-ooolant 
accident. 

We  beUeve  that  a  complete  and  adequate 
understanding  of  loss-of-coolant  acddenta 
can  be  gained.  Moreover,  there  appear  to  be 
no  technical  difficulties  so  acute  that  ade- 
quate protection  from  the  consequences  of  a 
major  accident  cannot  be  assured.  The  Uhited 
States  will  become  incraaaingly  dependent  on 
nuclear  power.  Nuclear  power  can  be  both 
dean  and  aafe  but  it  wUl  not  be,  in  yean  to 
come,  if  th$>country  is  aUowed  to  accumulato 
large  numb«*  of  aging  reactors  wttb  flaws  as 


criUcal  and  Important  as  tboaa  we  now  sea. 
It  is  past  time  that  these  flaws  be  Identlflad 
and  corrected  eo  the  nation  wiU  not  be  ex- 
poeed  to  basarda  from  tbe  peaceful  atom. 

Exhibit  3 
A-Plamt  SaiBovAiDa  Hklo  Faultt  st  Coimr 
(By  Bart  Bamaa) 
In  a  dadaion  tbat  could  force  cbaagaa  in 
plans  for  66  nudear  power  planta  acroaa  tbe 
nation,  tbe  UjB.  Court  of  Appeals  bei*  ruled 
yesterday  tbat  tbe  Atomle  Boargy  Oommla- 
sion  baa  failed  in  ita  duty  to  implement  en- 
vironmental aaf«guarda  in  projacto  it  over- 


Tbe  court  directed  tb*  ABO  to  overhaul  ita 
prooeduraa  for  '"■"'^"g  protaetloa  of  tba  en- 
vironment agalnat  potential  damag*  from  tb* 
operation  of  nuolear  l^ftallatimin. 

^>eciflcaUy,  tbe  court  ordered  tb*  oommia- 
don  to  conduct  a  "fuU  and  ftuitful"  aiTinjn- 
mental  review  of  the  Baltimore  Oaa  *  Elec- 
tric Company'B  nudear  power  plant  under 
construction  at  Cdvert  Cliffs,  on  the  sboi* 
of  the  Ohaeapeake  Bay  m  Calvert  County. 

And  it  suggeated  tbe  Commission  "should 
consider  very  aarioudy  the  requirement  of  a 
temporary  halt  in  construction  pendlnc  ita 
review." 

Dedding  two  oases  tbat  combined  objec- 
tions to  the  Calvert  Cliffs  project  with  a 
broad  attack  on  ABC  environmental  protec- 
tion prooedurea.  the  court  said  the  Commts- 
sicn's  "crabbed  UiterpreUtion  of  tbe  Na- 
titmal  Bnvlronmental  PoUcy  Act  m»^f  « 
mockery  of  tbe  act." 

It  accused  tbe  ABO  of  "total  abdication  of 
reapondbUity "  to  act  podtively  to  protect  tbe 
environment  and  it  aaaaUed  tbe  commiaalon 
for  allowing  a  "Shocking"  time  lag  betweau 
tbe  effective  date  of  tbe  act  and  the  date  it 
instituted  procedures  to  require  o«i4>Uanca 

"The  very  puzpoae  of  tbe  National  »ivi- 
ronmental  Policy  Act  waa  to  tdl  federal  agan- 
dee  tbat  environmental  protection  la  aa  modi 
a  part  of  tbdr  raqxmstblUty  aa  to  protection 
and  promotion  of  tbe  industrfaa  tbey  ragu- 
Ute,"  tba  court  bdd. 

Teaterday's  dacldon  baa  bR>ad  Implica- 
tions not  only  for  tbe  Oalvert  OUffa  plant  but 
also  for  the  66  other  nudear  generating 
planta  under  eonstnictlon  around  tbe  na- 
tion. 

They  may  have  to  be  bdd  to  stricter  maas- 
uraa  for  protection  of  tbdr  envlranmenta 
than  are  now  contemplated  befbra  they  can 
recdve  ABO  autborlxation  to  inataU  or  op- 
erate nuclear  reactor*.  The  23  nudear  power 
planto  already  in  operation  ara  praaumabiT 
not  affected. 

Both  Baltimore  Gas  *  Blactrlc  and  tb*  amq 
declined  to  comment  on  the  oom-fs  ruling 
yeaterday.  aaylng  tbey  needed  time  to  atndy 

Suite  fthallenging  ABO  envlzanmetttal 
prooedurea  were  brought  by  tbe  Oalvert  OUlia 
Coordinating  Committee— a  collectlflo  of 
civic  group*  in  Maryland— tb*  Siazra  Club 
and  tbe  National  WUdllfe  ^deration. 

The  decision  is  one  of  several  on  environ- 
mental issues  by  courts  at  the  District  and 
Appeals  levd  here  during  tb*  18  months 
alnce  the  Bnvlronmental  PoUcy  Ac*  went 
into  effect.  Other  rulings  have  blocked  a 
propoeed  oU  pipeline  in  Alaska  and  a  rmn^ 
in  Florida  and  paved  the  way  for  poeslble 
elimination  of  the  pesticide  DDT. 

In  the  introduction  to  yesterday's  ruUng, 
Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright  said  the  cases  ara 
"only  the  beglniUng  of  what  promisee  to 
become  a  flood  of  new  litigation— litigation 
seeking  Judicial  assistance  in  protecting  caa 
natural  environment. 

"Our  duty.  In  short  is  to  see  that  impor- 
tant legislative  purposes  heralded  in  tbe 
halls  of  Oongraas  are  not  lost  or  misdirected 
in  the  vast  haUways  of  tbe  fMeral  bureauc- 
racy," he  continued. 

Wright  waa  Joined  in  tbe  opinion  by  Judges 
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■dmrd  A.  TMnm  aiul  Spottawood  W.  Rob- 
Inaonm. 

In  the  G«lT«it  caUfB  generating  plant  and 
in  other  nuclear  power  plants  under  oon- 
structlon,  the  oo\ut  aald  that  once  con- 
■tnictkm  permlta  bad  been  lasued,  the  AXC 
refused  to  consider  requiring  changes  In 
oonatruotion  plans  to  account  for  envlron- 
mental  concerns. 

Staff  members  produce,  as  a  matter  of 
coiirse,  reports  on  the  enTlronmental  Impact 
of  projects  under  construction  "but  nothing 
will  be  done  with  them,"  the  court  said. 

Tlie  oomoolssion  does  provide  for  an  en- 
Tlzonmental  review  once  construction  is  cocn- 
pleted  and  an  operating  lioenae  is  applied  for 
but  by  the  time  any  alterations  to  fnlnlmlze 
the  environmental  Impaot  may  be  problM- 
tlvely  expensive,  the  court  said. 

"^ther  the  licensee  will  have  to  under- 
go a  major  expense  in  malring  the  altera- 
tion or  the  environmental  barm  wtU  have  to 
be  tolerated.  It  Is  all  too  probable  that  the 
latter  result  would  oonae  to  pass,"  the  de- 
cision held. 

In  the  Calvert  Cliffs  plant,  oonatiuotlon  of 
the  $300  million  HaclUty  is  about  46  percent 
ootnplete  and  tolerations  are  set  to  begin 
In  1978. 

Since  Its  inception  It  baa  been  under  fire 
from  environmental  groups  t^bo  ttmx  not  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  accident  but  a  po- 
tential threat  tb  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  plant,  about  46  miles  southeast  of 
Washington  on  the  westam  shore  of  the  bay. 
will  use  more  than  a  bUUon  gallaas  of  bay 
water  a  day  to  cool  its  equlpmenit. 

The  water  will  be  returned  to  the  bay  as 
much  as  10  degrees  warmer  than  when  It 
was  taken  ouft.  Critics  of  the  plant  have 
argued  that  this  heat  wlU  damage  marine  life. 

Baltimore  Oas  &  Ktoctrlc  offletala  have  aald 
the  1,900-megawatt  facility  Is  essential  if 
they  are  to  continue  to  provide  unlntsr- 
rupted  service  to  their  more  than  700,000 
cuatomers  In  oeutial  Maryland. 

In  yestarday'a  ruUng,  the  i^xpellate  court 
remarted  thattiM  ASC  had  not  demonstrated 
"overenthusiaam"  In  drawing  iq>  its  en- 
ylronmantal  poUoy  rulas. 

It  was  aspaclaUy  critical  of  a  rule  pro- 
hibiting any  oooaldSBatlon  of  environmental 
laauaa  by  ABC  bearing  boards  if  the  notice 
for  the  hearing  bad  appeared  in  the  Federal 
Haglafsr  before  Iilarch  4.  1971. 

This  was  more  than  14  months  after  the 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act  wentt  into  effect, 
the  court  notad. 

The  decision  alao  entlelaad  the  ABO  for 
accepting  cartlfloatlons  of  other  federal  and 
state  agencies  that  certain  environmental 
standards  were  being  met,  without  "^^"g 
Its  own  evaluations. 

And  it  atitacked  the  oommlsston  for  falling 
to  require  thaA  hearing  boards  consider  en- 
vironmental Issues  although  staff  membeis 
are  required  to  consider  such  matters  In 
making  evaluations. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
DO  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engroasment  at  the 
amendmenta  and  third  readinv  of  the 
bilL 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engroflsed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HJt.  10090)  was  read  the 
tUrdtlme. 

The  PRESmiNO  OWICER.  The  bill 
havlDflr  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
and  the  cleric  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  cleric  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRO  of  West  IHr^a.  I  an- 


nounce that  the  Senator  from  Lidlana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  fnan  Ttexas 
(Mr.  BxNTSKN) ,  the  Senator  from  lifichi- 
gan  (Mr.  Hakt)  .  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HuKPHRKT),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ksh- 
irxDT) ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McOovbh)  ,  the  Senator  frtHn  Min- 
nesota (Bfir.  MONOALX) ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mnsxxx),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tdhnkt),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michivm  (Mr. 
Hakt)  .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuMPHUT) .  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
Icota  (Mr.  McOovcrn)  .  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tumnnr),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
JLarnKDY),  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SOOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sazbi  and  Mr. 
Tatt)  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Pkoutt)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 


The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baksh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BaooKi),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oolowatxr)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  OiumN) ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATraxD), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HRtJSKA),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
MnxiR),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mdhi>t)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxr).  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brookx),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattiklo), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr,  Miun). 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Blr.  Pcrct). 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  tumounced — ^yeas  72, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 72 

Aiken 

Kastlanrt 

Metcalf 

AUen 

KUender 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Brvln 

Moss 

Beau 

Fannla 

Packwood 

Beiimon 

Pong 

Pastors 

Bennett 

Pulbrlght 

Pearson 

Bible 

OambreU 

Bens 

Qravel 

Rlblooff 

Brock 

Oumey 

Both 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Harris 

Scott 

Byrd,  Vs. 

HarUe 

amith 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

HoUings 

^Mtfkman 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Spong 

Case 

Inouye 

Stennls 

ChUea 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Church 

Jordan.  N.O. 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Symington 

Ooopsr 

Magnuson 

Tilmadge 

Cranston 

^Mm'^m^^y^ 

Thurmond 

Curtu 

M«*lil.. 

Tower 

Dole 

McCIellan 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

ICeOee 

WUUsms 

■agleton 

Mclbtyre 
NATS— a 

Toung 

Malaoa 

Allott 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Brooke 

Cotton 

Ooldwater 

OrUBn 

Hart 


NOT  VOTING— 26 

Hatfield  Mvmdt 

Hnuka  Muskle 

Humphrey  PaU 

Jtudkaon  Percy 

Kennedy  Prouty 

Long  Saxbe 

McOovem  Taft 

Miller  Tunney 
Mondale 


So  the  bill  (HJl.  10090)  was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  whereby  the  bill 
was  passed.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravxl)  .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  Mr.  Ellxndeh,  Mr.  McClkllan,  Mr. 
Maonttson,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Pastors,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Hruska,  Mrs. 
Smtth,  and  Mr.  Allott  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  leave  the  Chamber,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Public  Works  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee and  every  member  thereof, 
I  wish  especially  to  thank  our  fine  staff, 
which  did  so  much  in  the  preparation 
of  this  bilL  The  three  members  of  the 
staff  on  appropriations  for  the  bill  were 
Mr.  Kenneth  Bousquet,  Mr.  Ouy  Mc- 
Connell,  and  Mr.  Edmund  King. 

Mr.  President,  an  unusual  amount  of 
work  goes  into  the  preparation  for  the 
hearings,  the  holding  of  the  hearings, 
the  getting  out  of  the  printed  record  of 
the  hearings  and  the  report,  and  the 
bill  itself,  bringing  it  to  the  floor  and 
following  it  on  through  to  conference, 
and  then  back  to  the  floor  for  flnal  con- 
sideration. There  are  many  Inrvolved 
matters  here  that  require  unusual 
amounts  of  professional  knowledge,  un- 
derstanding, and  skill,  and  firm  and 
sound  experience,  in  handling  these 
mtuiy,  many  projects,  involving  not  only 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  rivers  and 
harbors,  but  also  including  all  the  funds 
for  the  Atconic  Energy  Commission, 
funds  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  also  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
funds,  a  great  number  of  the  power  ad- 
ministration authorities,  and  a  number 
of  other  important  items. 

Most  of  these  are  national  programs.  It 
is  impossible  to  fully  evaluate  the  worth 
of  their  services  and  their  many  long 
hours  of  work  c«i  weekends  and  eve- 
nings, many  times  far  into  the  night.  The 
schedules  that  they  meet  are  remark- 
able. 

The  chief  of  the  staff  is  ISi.  Kenneth 
Bousquet,  who  has  been  with  this  sub- 
committee fen*  many  years,  and  I  have 
found  him  one  of  the  most  capaUe  men 
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I  have  ever  known.  He  is  one  of  many 
outstanding  men  here  on  CTi^tol  Hill. 
Tbe  other  two  gentlemen  are  also  out- 
standing, and  I  want  to  especially  thank 
them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  consistently  applies  his 
astute  judgment  on  difficult  legislation 
and  today  was  certainly  no  exception. 
The  mannerful  way  he  guides  his  legisla- 
tive proposals  through  the  Senate  is  most 
conducive  to  making  this  body  more  ef- 
fective in  fulfllllng  its  responsibilities. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  as  ranking  minority  member 
helped  the  distinguished  chairman  with 
the  heavy  workload.  Tlie  range  and  di- 
versity of  problems  handled  by  this  com- 
mittee demands  a  quick  and  yet  accu- 
rate judgment  of  needs  faced  by  diverse 
parts  of  this  great  country.  Senator 
Young  ably  fulfills  this  demanding  role. 

Ably  representing  their  constituencies 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  (Cooper) 
and  the  two  Senators  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington  and  Mr.  Eagleton)  raised 
VEUlous  questions  about  particular  parts 
of  this  appropriations  biU.  Their  com- 
ments on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  again 
reflect  the  tremendous  differences  in 
needs  that  exist  in  this  country. 

We  thank  these  Senators  for  their 
thoughtful  comments  today. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  In- 
ouTE)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  brought  be- 
fore this  body  Important  questions  of 
poUcy.  Their  intelligent  and  focusing 
comments  are  most  apt>reclated  by  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Pastore  again  showed  his  re- 
markable legislative  talents  by  gaining 
agreement  to  a  ix>tentially  devlsive  is- 
sue. His  wise  shepherding  of  legislative 
proposals  leads  consistently  to  improved 
legislation.  His  contributions  are  most 
appreciated. 

The  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  should  be 
thanked  for  his  contribution  concerning 
various  aspects  of  ecological  balance.  His 
amendment  brought  up  many  important 
questions  which  I  am  sure  were  most  in- 
formative to  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  also  through  his  contributions 
to  the  Senate  today  provided  a  base  of 
Information  that  made  this  C^hamber's 
business  more  easily  done.  I  thank  both 
of  these  Senators  for  their  interesting 
comments. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  owes  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  this  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  a  sincere  note  of 
thanks.  Also  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tions of  the  various  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate today  are  mudi  appreciated. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  Senate  bill 
2308,  a  blU  to  authorize  emergency  loan 
guarantees  to  major  business  enterprises 
and  more  commonly  known  as  the  Lock- 
heed bill  will  probably  be  coming  to  a 
vote  next  week. 


Sevend  attempts  have  been  made, 
through  cloture  petitions,  to  bring  the 
debate  on  this  matter  under  some  time 
limitations.  In  each  Instance  I  have  voted 
for  cloture  because  I  believe,  that  in  fair- 
ness to  all  sides,  the  question  should  be 
put  to  a  vote  and  I  believe  all  parties  to 
the  dispute  have  had  adequate  time  to 
present  their  arguments. 

I  have  listened  and  read  the  arguments 
on  this  case  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  reasonable  presentations  have  bem 
made  on  each  side  of  the  question. 

The  bill  imder  consideration  In  the 
Senate  would  establish  a  precedent  for 
aiding  any  major  corporation  which,  for 
whatever  reason  has  suffered  economic 
mlsfortime  on  a  scale  which  carmot  be 
cured  at  the  private  marketplace.  This 
legislation  does  not  apply  exclusively  to 
one  firm.  Once  this  precedent  is  estab- 
lished, there  will  be  the  inevitable  pres- 
sures to  extend  such  assistance  to  other 
enterprises,  large  and  small,  whatever 
their  impact  might  l>e  oa  the  national  or 
local  econ(Kny.  There  may  be  no  surer 
road  to  governmental  domination  of 
major  sectors  of  our  economy  than  by 
permitting  ttoe  Federal  Government  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  business  flrms  in  dis- 
tress regardless  of  reasons  for  the  diffi- 
culties. One  might  logically  be  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  firms  vtIII  not  sur- 
vive on  the  basis  of  efficiency  or  if  the 
firm  is  producing  a  product  in  demand, 
but  rather  on  the  basis  of  influence  with 
those  empowered  to  make  the  loan  guar- 
antees. Additionally,  the  country  will  be 
put  in  an  extremely  bad  position  as  a 
purchaser  because  the  business  will  be 
able  to  say  that  we  do  not  care  how 
we  bid  because  the  Government  will  al- 
ways be  available  to  bail  us  out. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  on  its 
merits  this  all  encompassing  legislation 
should  not  receive  favorable  consider- 
ation at  this  time. 

Senate  bill  2308,  however,  emerged  in 
reality  as  a  cover  for  the  original  loan 
guarantee  bill  sul»nitted  applying  only 
to  Lockheed.  That  bill  would  have  guar- 
anteed loans  up  to  $250  million  exclu- 
sively for  the  Lockheed  Corp.  However, 
after  some  weeks  of  hearings,  the  bill  was 
in  serious  trouble  and  Senate  bill  2308 
emerged  providing  for  the  total  guaran- 
tee authority  up  to  $2  billion,  whldi  had 
the  effect  of  giving  a  cloak  of  respecta- 
bility to  the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee 
proposal  because  it  now  tjepune  poten- 
tially one  of  many. 

But  had  the  original  legislation  guar- 
anteeing the  loan  to  Lockheed  only  came 
from  the  committee,  I  would  still  be  op- 
pased  to  such  a  bill.  My  objections  go  to 
several  areas  of  unease. 

The  flrst  is  that  it  is  simply  an  im- 
proper role  for  the  Government,  I  be- 
lieve, to  aid  a  specific  Industry  to  sur- 
vive what  has  amounted  to  an  unsuccess- 
ful commercial  venture — something  that 
was,  basically,  a  private  imdertaktng. 
Lockheed  entered  the  civilian  aliplane 
maitet  with  eyes  wide  opened,  llie  tak- 
ing of  commercial  risks  is  basic  to  the 
survival  of  the  free  entetprise  system. 
Lockheed  to(A  such  a  risk.  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  people,  through  their  hard 
earned  tax  money,  should  be  required  to 
guarantee  the  success  of  such  risks.  Hie 


eventual  ctmsequence  of  such  govern- 
mental guarantees  would  be  only  to  en- 
courage mismanagement  or  poor  man- 
agement. Lodcheed  after  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  consequences,  I  would  bope, 
entered  Into  agreement  with  the  Rcdls- 
Royce  Co.  for  engines  for  their  L-1011 
airbus — a  civilian  airliner,  llils  brings 
me  to  my  second  objection  to  the  guar- 
antee. 

We  are  to  an  extent,  I  fed.  reacting  to 
British  pressure  owing  to  recent  Rolls- 
Royce  difficulties.  The  Lockheed/Rolls- 
Royce  surangement  was  just  that:  a 
Lockheed/Rolls-Royce  arrangement.  A 
matter  of  private  business.  To  react  to 
British  pressure  brought  to  liear  on  a 
wholly  commercial  undertaking  is  in  my 
view  altogether  unwarranted  and  inap- 
propriate. The  fact  that  Rolls-Royce  has 
failed  presents  a  problem  tiiat  must  be 
dealt  with  exclusively  by  the  British  Gov- 
emmoit  and  should  not  require  reas- 
surances in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees 
from  the  American  public. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  the  question 
of  heavy  Government  interference  in  the 
competitive  marketplace.  McDonnell 
Douglas  has  developed  and  is  producing 
an  airbus  in  direct  comp>etition  with  the 
Locl^eed  1011.  The  implications  of  Gov- 
ernment intervention  on  Uie  side  of  one 
manufacturer  to  the  expense — and  obvi- 
ous detriment  of  another  is  awesome.  I 
just  do  not  think  we  can  let  it  happen. 
McDonnell  Douglas  has  produced  its  air- 
craft. It  is  already  there.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded. Why  should  we  subsidize  the  un- 
successful? 

My  fourth  objection  goes  not  so  much 
to  the  issue  of  whether  to  guarantee  or 
not,  but  rather,  to  one  of  the  key  argu- 
ments that  is  being  continuously  made 
in  behalf  of  the  legislation.  That  argu- 
ment, is  essentially  that  if  Lockheed  does 
not  get  the  loan,  and  soon,  it  will  go 
bankrupt,  and  if  it  goes  bankrupt,  thou- 
sands of  people  will  be  out  of  Jobs.  I  think 
the  d^ate  has  shown  this  is  unlikely. 
Under  the  bankruptcy  statutes  as  pres- 
enUy  written,  Lockheed  would  simply  go 
into  a  receivership  imder  new  manage- 
ment charged  with  the  very  objective  of 
saving  the  company  and  saving  its  jobs. 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  company  has  had 
problems.  The  objective  for  the  trustees 
in  bankruptcy  will  be  to  provide  the 
leadership  and  make  the  decisions  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  the  company  a  via- 
ble and  healthy  competitor  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, and  as  a  result,  save  the  jobs 
for  the  people  now  employed  and  protect 
the  investmoats  for  the  stockholders. 
The  results,  therefore,  do  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  comiiany  will  go  out  of 
business. 

So  Mr.  President,  I  am  exposed  to  the 
Lockheed  loan  on  its  merits.  As  an  issue 
standing  by  itself,  I  am  opposed. 

But  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  scope 
of  the  legislation  now  before  the  Senate 
goes  far  beyond  the  Lockheed  question 
and  simply  renders  the  particulars  of 
the  Lodcheed  case  Irrdevant  to  an  ex- 
tent We  are  now  being  aAed  to  t^prove 
a  program  which  would  have  a  lasting 
adverse  Impact  on  the  basic  concept  of 
the  proper  rdattonship  between  Govern- 
ment and  business.  We  are  now  present- 
ed with  a  bill  of  broad  application  which 
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would  simply  Institutionalize  the  prac- 
tice of  governmental  guarantees  and  I 
am  opposed  to  that. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  OUARANTBE 
ACT  —  DNANIMOUS  -  CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  propcHmd  a  unanimous-consent 
request  which  has  been,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  cleared  all  around,  and  I 
ask  that  the  dertc  read  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  read  it. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  that  affectlv*  otx  Monday.  Au- 
gust 2,  1971,  at  13:00  noon.  %b»  Saoat*  pro- 
OMd  to  tJM  ooDcldmttOQ  o<  HJt.  8«aa.  to 
autborla*  emerguicy  k>aa  guanntaM  to  ma^ 
Jor  bmin—  antflrpilaas,  with  time  for  (tobata 
tliflraaa  to  be  limited  to  two  houn,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  eosxtroUed  by  the  Ma- 
jority and  MUunltT  Leaden  or  tlxelr 
deslgoeee  end  time  on  any  amendments, 
motloa  or  i4>peal  (except  a  motk)o  to  table) 
to  be  limited  to  30  mlnutee  to  be  equally 
divided  and  oantitdled  by  the  mover  of  tbe 
amendment  and  tlie  manago-  of  tbe  bUl 
and 

Prcviiei  further,  tbat  tlte  vote  on  final 
peaaage  ahall  occur  at  3:00  pjn.  on  August  2. 
1971.  or  U  an  amendment  Is  p— "''"g  at 
8:00  pjn..  Immediately  after  the  dlqioaltlai 
of  the  amendment  pen«tlT<g  at  8:00  pjn. 

Mr.  IfANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ocaaent  to  waive  rule  ZEL 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

There  bdng  no  objecticm.  the  unan- 
imoui-oonsent  request  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFZBLD.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
House  Mil  referred  to  in  the  unanimous- 
coosent  agreement  on  the  calendar? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  is  on 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  Include  or  pitqwund  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  relating  to  order 
for  the  vote  on  the  motion  for  cloture? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  understand 
it  is  not  necessary,  but  this  will  nail  it 
down. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  a  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion for  cloture  on  Monday  next  be 
vacated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield,  I  indicate  now 
that  I  will  designate  as  in  charge  of  the 
time  on.  this  side  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  fnwn  Texas  (Mr.  Town) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
designate  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pioxmu). 


CCHISTRUCTION  AT  MLLTTARY  IN- 
STALLATIONS—UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  authorized  by  the  distinguish- 
ed majority  leader— after  having  con- 


sulted with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  and  the  leadership  <m 
the  mlnorl^  side  of  the  aisle — to  pro- 
pound tbe  following  unanimous-consent 
request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate 
on  HA.  9844 — an  act  to  authorise  cer- 
tain oonstnicti<m  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes — be  limited 
to  1  hour  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  amtroUed  by  the  Senator  tTom  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Stmincton)  and  the  SM»nfttor 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxr)  . 

Ordered  further,  that  time  on  any 
amendmoit  thereto  be  limited  to  one- 
half  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  such  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stmwotoh)  ; 
provided  further,  that  no  amendment  not 
germane  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 

TTNAimcoua-Coirsnrr  Aosxxmxmt 
Ordered,  That,  during  tbe  ocMialderatlon  of 
the  bill  (HJt.  9844)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  mUitary  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  moUon  to 
lay  on  the  taMe,  shall  be  limited  to  30 
mlnutea,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
SncnraTOM) :  Provided,  That  In  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  bUl  la  in  tevor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In 
opposttlnn  thereto  shall  be  contrt^ed  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  deelgnated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bUl  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
tbe  final  paange  of  the  said  bUl  debate 
iball  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controUed,  reapectlvely,  by  the 
manager  of  tbe  bUl  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  TOwn) :  Provided,  That  the  time 
on  the  passage  of  the  said  blU,  may  be 
aUotted  to  any  Senator  during  the  consider- 
atkm  ot  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap|)eal. 


THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
6531,  THE  DRAFT  EXTENSION 
BILL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  know  that, 
after  a  long  and  frustrating  delay. 
Senate-House  conferees  have  reached 
agreement  on  the  draft  bill.  We  expect 
the  House  will  send  the  conference  re- 
port to  us  in  due  course.  I  hope  we  will 
receive  It  before  the  scheduled  recess, 
but  I  cannot  be  sure  of  that. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  acquaint  Senators  with  a  sharply 
disputed  portion  of  the  conference  re- 
port. That  is  the  compromise  verslim  of 
the  so-called  Mansfield  amencbnent, 
which  deadlocked  the  conference  com- 
mittee for  about  a  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked  by 
other  Senators  and  by  the  press,  "what 
Is  left"— what  remains — of  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  That  question  arises  be- 
cause House  conferees.  In  the  month- 
long  deliberation,  simply  would  not 
entertain  the  specific  9-month  with- 
drawal deadline  proposed  by  the  dlsttn- 
gnlshed  majority  leader. 

I  think  the  answer  to  this  question  Is 


thata  good  deal  remains  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  of  its  substance  and  of  its 
ldillosoi>hy. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  clear  language  with  respect  to  with- 
drawal by  a  date  certahi  in  this  selective 
service  bill.  The  House  did  not  want  it. 
Powerful  Interests  opposed  it,  but  it  is 
there. 

If  approved,  it  will  stand  as  the  first 
congressional  mandate  with  respect  to 
winding  down  the  tragic  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  second  place,  the  language  ties 
a  withdrawal  of  US.  troops  to  the  release 
of  UJ8.  vriaaaen  of  war.  That,  of  course, 
was  a  central  feature  of  Senator  Mans- 
rjxLD's  proposal.— Third,  Mr.  President, 
the  provision  for  troop  withdrawal  and 
POW  release  is  quite  separate  from  the 
additionally  stated  goal  of  a  cease-fire  hi 
Indochina. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Congress  says 
in  the  revised  amendment,  that  it  wants 
to  end  the  U.8.  involvement  in  this  war 
at  "the  earUest  practicable  date."  It  urges 
the  President  to  negotiate  withdrawal 
and  POW  release  "at  a  date  certata" 
That  surely  reflects  a  desire  for  expedi- 
tious action. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  tell  the  Sen- 
ate, again  that  the  extension  of  the  draft 
law  is  vital  to  national  security.  Pinal 
congressional  action  is  overdue. 

The  deadlock,  which  has  delayed  this 
bill  reflected  a  situation  in  which  the 
Senate  advocated  a  course  of  action 
which  had  been  rejected  by  the  House. 
Therefore,  the  conference  was.  as  I  have 
said,  very  difOeult. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  study  the  conference  agree- 
ment very  carefully.  I  think  close  exami- 
nation will  show  that  the  conference  re- 
port goes  a  long  way  toward  expressing 
the  position  of  the  Senate. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  position  and  the 
problems  of  House  ccmferees  and  their 
work  in  this  conference.  It  was  an  un- 
usual and,  to  many  ways,  an  extraordi- 
nary situatlMi. 

On  the  subject  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
there  was  only  one  amendment  in  the 
Senate  bill,  and  the  House  did  not  have 
an  amendment  of  any  kind  in  its  bill 
The  House  conferees  did  not  have  a  posi- 
tion to  defend,  except  the  negative  posi- 
tion of  the  same  question  having  been 
voted  on  adversely  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives more  than  once. 

So  for  that  reason  it  was  hard  to  get 
off  an  taimovable  position  for  either 
group.  But  I  want  to  make  it  very  certain 
that  the  Ricord  shows  I  fully  appreci- 
ate the  very  fair,  sincere  work  on  the 
part  of  the  conferees  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  certainly  am  in- 
debted to  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
conferees  for  their  own  work  on  this  mat- 
ter in  conference. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  the  other  items  In 
the  bUl  were  fully  and  carefully  consid- 
ered by  the  conferees,  and  I  feel  that  a 
sound  and  practical  bill  has  been  agreed 
to  in  conference.  Early  passage  is  needed, 
and  I  hope  we  can  present  the  confer- 
ence r^jort  to  the  Senate  and  get  It 
agreed  to  before  the  August  recess. 

Of  course,  that  is  uncertain,  due  to  the 
short  time  remaining;  but  I  urge  again. 
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with  emphasis,  that  there  Is  no  sobstitute 
prepared  for  taking  care  of  providing  the 
manpower  that  is  needed  for  our  own 
national  security,  except  through  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  and  that  will  be 
true  for  the  next  2  years  at  least.  Re- 
gardless of  what  may  be  the  chances  of 
the  so-called  volimteer  services,  it  will 
take  time — at  least  2  years — to  build 
than  up.  Unless  we  can  get  this  bill 
passed,  we  will  face  a  dire  and  distress- 
ing emergency  for  the  necessary  man- 
power to  protect  our  own  security  here 
at  home,  and  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam  or  any  prospect  of  things 
In  Western  Europe;  I  am  talking  about 
our  own  protection,  of  our  50  States  and 
our  own  people. 
Mr.  Presidoit,  I  yield  the  floor. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PROPOSED 
VISIT  TO  MAINLAND  CHINA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  appraisals  of 
Presidoit  Nixcxi's  decision  to  visit  main- 
land CThlna  was  the  commentary  today 
by  Columnist  William  S.  White  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  many  other 
newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States.  Mr.  White  begins  his  column  with 
this  paragraph: 

If  two  weeks  of  random  chaittlng  with  a 
wide  assortment  of  people  m  New  England 
may  be  said  to  form  any  guide,  this  country 
Is  aware  neither  of  the  h<^>e  nor  the  danger 
lying  In  President  Nixon's  project  to  visit 
leaders  of  China. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  might  say  that  the 
assertion  I  just  quoted  from  Mr.  White's 
column  bears  out  the  reaction  I  have  re- 
ceived in  Virginia  In  the  2-we^  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  President 
made  his  nationwide  television  address. 

During  that  2 -week  period,  I  have  re- 
ceived only  four  letters  on  this  subject. 
I  have  been  around  the  State  somewhat, 
but  not  too  much,  during  that  2-week 
period.  A  heavy  workload  has  kept  me  In 
Washington.  But  wherever  I  have  gone, 
I  have  foimd,  just  as  Mr.  White  found 
In  his  visit  to  New  England,  that  there 
Is  little  discussion  and  i4>ptu'ently  little 
real  interest  in  this  matter  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  citizen. 

Iiir.  White's  column  suggests,  and  I 
think  justlflably  so,  that  while  the  Presi- 
dents' prcqpoeed  trip  has  opportunities  for 
good,  it  also  hoiia  immense  dangera — 
both  for  our  Nation  and  for  Mr.  mxon 
poUUcally. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccord  the  article  written 
by  William  S.  White,  published  in  the 
Washingtmi  Post  of  July  31,  entitled: 
"Nixon's  Trip:  Huge  Enigma."  His  col- 
umn is  well  balsmced  and  thought  pro- 
vcridng. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NncoN'a  TKip:  Hdox  BmoMA 
(By  wmiam  &  White) 

U  two  weeks  of  random  chatting  with  a 
wide  aaaortmeat  of  people  In  New  Bigland 
may  be  aald  to  form  any  guide,  thla  coun- 
try Is  aware  neither  of  the  hope  nor  the 


dangw  lying  in  Prealdent  Nlxon'a  project  to 
vlalt  laadena  ot  OBUna. 

Xa  aU  that  fortnight  not  ooa  person  vol- 
imtaiUy  menttoned  the  subject,  deq>lte  the 
vast  amount  ctt  pubtlotty  about  it,  and  when 
it  WB«  broaohMl  by  thla  oolinnnlBt  the  re- 
apooae  was  almoat  always  either  tepid  or, 
quite  simply,  unlntereated.  Baitar  or  banker 
(no  butehera  or  bakers  having  been  enooim- 
terad  It  was  an  ttie  eame:  A  yawn  and  a  turn 
In  fibe  talk  to  ofther  mattan. 

AU  this,  paranthetloaUy.  aawna  to  have 
oonflnned  the  finding  of  a  raoeut  Oallup  poU, 
from  a  survey  made  immediately  upon  the 
Pteatdanfa  dramatic  announoemsnt  of  hla 
Intenttona,  tbat  hla  popularity  rating  showed 
no  significant  change  after  the  fact. 

In  any  country  In  Kurope,  a  atep  so  vast 
and  poeslbly  ao  fateful  would  have  been  unl- 
venaUy  and  correctly  aeen  aa  a  deliberate 
"opening  to  the  left,"  or  appeal  to  ieCt-wlng 
aantlmant,  by  tbe  leader  involved.  Tbe  q>ecu- 
latum  of  many  obaervera  hare  tbat  M^.  Nixon 
bad  aooM  sudh  motive,  among  othera,  would 
aeem  to  be  well  off  the  maik. 

Thla  U  said  becauae  Rlchaitl  Nixon,  agree 
or  disagree  with  him  and  like  him  or  not  like 
him,  haa  one  striking  tactBe  quaUty  to  a 
degree  never  exhibited  by  any  other  natkmal 
politician  known  to  me.  This  Is  a  capacity  to 
aense  and  almost  to  feel.  In  advance,  the 
probahle  public  reaction  to  any  given  Issue. 

The  assumption  therefore  follows  tbat  he 
was  not  siuprlsed  by  the  nature  of  the  Oal- 
lup conclusions  and  that  In  this  matter  be 
was  acting  not  so  much  above  as  slnaply  out- 
side domestic  politics.  And  If  any  domestic 
political  consideration  was  Indeed  Involved, 
It  was  surely  not  any  Idle  presidential  hope 
that  warming  up  toward  Red  China  would 
placate  or  convert  Mr.  Nixon's  liberal,  and 
eapeclally  his  ultra-liberal,  adversaries.  Their 
current  softening  toward  him  will  never  last 
untU  election  day. 

In  short,  even  If  one  cannot  accept  the 
view  that  this  business  was  nonpolltlcal  In 
the  home  sense,  then  the  most  that  can  be 
made  of  it  is  that  the  President  did  hope  to 
strengthen  himself  among  tbe  political  cen- 
trists of  the  country. 

This  be  nuiy  have  done.  The  ultra-liberals 
are,  for  the  moment,  saying  and  writing  rela- 
tively kind  things  about  him,  all  this  being 
accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  Instant-expert 
Journalistic  analysts  to  the  effect  that  the 
Red  Chinese  are  pretty  good  fellows  after  all. 
At  the  same  time,  the  attack  opened  upon 
the  President  from  ultra-conservatives, 
mainly  in  the  Conservative  Party  of  New 
York  State,  Is  going  nowhere. 

Bo  much,  then,  for  the  domestic  side  of 
this  huge  turn  In  American  p<dlcy  toward 
mainland  China.  What  Is  really  Important, 
anyhow  Is  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Nixon's  auda- 
cious and  extremely  risky  moral  concession 
to  China,  whose  prison  camp  society  Is  even 
more  frightful  than  was  Russia's  under  Joeef 
StaUn.  < 

Nothing  so  far  has  come  to  light  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  President's  gesture  of  open 
arms  haa  assisted  him  In  any  material  way — 
In  honorably  settling  the  Vietnam  war,  for 
example — though  of  course  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  men  In  the  United  States  know 
what  may  be  going  on  In  deepest  privacy 
between  Washington  and  Peking. 

What  Is  perfectly  plain,  however,  U  that 
the  Asian  allies  of  the  United  States  along 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  have  been 
deeply  ahaken;  and  that  la  aU  to  the  bad. 
But  so  has  the  Soviet  Union  on  Its  aide  and 
that  U  aU  to  the  good.  If  the  Prealdent 
actually  goes  through  with  his  China  visit 
(and  It  is  after  all  poeslble  that  future  events 
may  change  hla  mind)  he  must  extract  gen- 
uine and  subatantlal  Ohlnase  oonoeaslona  in 
ratum. 

If  he  doea,  he  win  be  a  national  hero;  If 


he  does  not,  be  wQl  be  in  profound  trouble, 
and  so  will  this  nation.  This  Is  the  Inamense 
and  broadening  enigma  of  today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttoit  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

■nae  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTIifENTS,  ETC. 

Hie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  8is  indicated: 


Publication  op 


Powm  CoiumsiOM 


A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Conunlsslon.  transmitting,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  publication  en- 
titled "All  ESectrlc  Homes  In  the  United 
States,  1970"  (with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Nones  AKD  Standaxo  To  Bs  Pttbushso  nr  tbe 
VWDMMAX.  RauiBiKa 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting,  for  the  Informaitlon 
of  the  Senate,  a  notice  and  standard  to  be 
publUhed  in  the  Federal  Register,  relating 
to  a  final  promulgation  of  a  flammabUMy 
standard  under  the  Flammable  Fabrlca  Act 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

RXPOBT  ON  EnXCT  OP  THE  RonJOAB 

Stbzkx,  Mat  1971 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Dq>art- 
ment  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Trana- 
portatlon  submitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entlUed  "Effect  of  the  May  17-18. 1971, 
Signalmen's  Strike  Against  the  Nation's 
Railroads"  (wMh  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wtifare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBS 

•Hie  fcdlowlng  nporta  of  committees 
were  sutxnltted: 

By  Mr.  McCUEUaAN,  from  tbe  Oocnmlttae 
on  Oovemmant  Oparatloos,  wlttaout  amaDd- 
ment: 

HJl.  7M6.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  De- 
cember 30.  1999.  eet^Mlahlng  tbe  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Oppoctunltlaa  for  Spanlah- 
Speaklng  People,  to  autborlae  appropriations 
for  a  additional  yeaxa  (together  wltii  UmH- 
vklualvlewa)  (Rapt.  No.  9S-83S) . 

By  Mr.  KRVIN,  fkum  the  Ocmmlttaa  on 
the  Judldary.  with  an  amandmant: 

S.  ai5.  A  bill  to  provide  procedurea  for  caU- 
Ing  oonctltutlonal  cooventlooa  for  propoalng 
«««^/<m^»«*»  to  tha  OoBstttutlon  of  tbm 
XTUlted  Statea,  on  appUeatloa  of  the  legMa- 
torea  of  two-^thlrda  of  tba  Statea.  puiaaant 
to  arUde  V  of  tba  OoostttutlaB  (together 
with  separate  views)  (Bept.  No.  B»-3Se). 
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INTRODUCnC»f  OF  BILLS  AMD 
JOINT  RBBOLUnCHNS 

The  toaawiDg  bills  and  Joint  reacdu- 
tloDA  were  Intnxtuced.  read  the  flnt  time 
and.  by  nuantmota  coDsent,  the  second 
time,  and  refeired  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  rwounS: 

8.  2886.  A  bUl  for  Um  raUof  or  Oomlngo 
Q.  Oftrda.  Rom>na  Q.  OwcU.  Bite  T.  OarcU. 
RubMi  B.  ChuvU,  Inxui  B.  OarcUt.  Iferllnda 
B.  OsrcU.  Befemd  to  the  Oommlttee  on  tbe 
JudlcUury. 

By  Itr.  BKUACON: 

S.  aSM.  A  bill  to  amsnd  tfae  Nvtlonal  Wild 
and  Sosnlo  Riven  Act  of  IMS  (PubUo  Law 
00-043)  to  indiide  certain  nv«n  with  th« 
State  of  OUahotna  ae  potential  oompooents 
of  the  naUooal  wild  and  aoenlc  nvers  syBtam. 
Referred  to  the  Ootnmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  CX>6PON80RS  OP 
BILLS 

S.  17S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mrcalt,  the 

Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1734.  to  pro- 
vide for  comprehensive  management  of 
the  Nation's  forest  lands  timnigh  appli- 
cation of  somid  forest  practices,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

a.  9S4a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inottte,  the  Sen- 
ator from  T^rglnla  (Mr.  Spoko)  was 
added  as  a  coeponsor  of  8.  2348,  a  bill  to 
Increase  the  penalties  with  reject  to  the 
commission  of  a  crime  of  violence  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  while  armed  with  a 
firearm. 


FEDERAL  ELECTTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 

OF  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AKDrsimm  nos.  sss  trbouoh  iss 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  submitted  three 
amendments.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  amendment  No.  308  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pastors  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) to  the  bill  (S.  382)  to  promote  fair 
practices  In  the  conduct  of  election  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  political  offices,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMxifDicxirr  MO.  sse 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
EUsTKi)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  amendment  No.  308.  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AKINOMXirr  ItO.   S4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkk)  was 
added  as  a  coomnsor  of  amendment  342, 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  &  382,  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 


NOTICE  OF  HBARINOS  BY  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ALCOHOLISM 
AMD    NARCOTICS 

Mr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  August 
2,  4,  and  5,  the  Subcommittee  on  Alco- 
holism and  Narcotics,  which  I  chair,  will 


hold  hearings  on  several  pieces  of  legis- 
lation rdating  to  drug  abuse.  We  will  be 
considering  8.  2217,  which  I  mtroduced 
<«  June  30  along  with  Senators  Javrs, 
Muskh,  and  Williams,  Senator  Hint- 
PHRET's  bills,  S.  2146  and  S.  2156,  and  we 
will  take  testimony  on  two  bills  which 
will  shorUy  be  referred  to  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  from  the  Qov- 
emment  Opotitions  Committee,  S.  2007, 
the  administration's  drug-abuse  pro- 
posal, and  Senator  Muskib's  8.  1945.  Al- 
though these  last  two  measures  have  not 
yet  been  referred  to  us,  they  relate  di- 
rectly to  S.  2217  and  we  will  hear  state- 
ments discussing  the  relative  merits  of 
these  three  differing  proposals. 

On  Monday,  we  will  hear  testimony 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Natkioal  mstttute 
of  Mental  Health.  Mayor  ASoto.  of  Ban 
Francisco,  and  OaUfomla  State  Senator 
Moscone.  On  Wednesday,  the  Prealdent's 
Q)eclal  consultant  on  drug  abuse.  Dr.  Jaf- 
fee.  wiU  be  our  lead  witness.  Following 
him  will  be  the  Governor  of  my  own  State 
of  Iowa.  Governor  Ray,  Mr.  Graham  Fin- 
ney, New  Yortc  Citys  narcotics  commis- 
sioner, and  NARCO,  a  Detroit-based  drug 
abuse  treatment  organiaatlon.  On  lliurs- 
day,  we  win  have  questions  for  the  Office 
of  Education,  the  Fbod  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, and  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Senator  Hum- 

PHKKT. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to 
prepare  for  passage  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  give  coordination,  direction,  and 
purpose  to  the  Federal  Government's  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  drug  abuse.  These  are 
elements  which  have  too  long  been  miss- 
ing from  the  Federal  effort.  I  feel  strong- 
ly that  they  are  needed,  if  our  efforts  are 
to  succeed. 


July  31,  1971 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

RETIREMENT  OF  AMBASSADOR 
DAVID  K.  E.  BRUCE 

Mr.  B4AN8FIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours,  that  Is  dependent  on 
talented  citizens  making  a  commitment 
to  governmental  service,  is  fortunate  in 
having  pe<«)le  of  the  caliber  of  David 
K.  E.  Bruce  serving  it.  Ambassador 
Bruce  retires  this  weA  from  his  post  in 
Paris,  where  he  has  been  the  chief  U  8 
negotiator  at  the  Vietnam  peace  talks. 
I  am  sure  that  he,  like  so  many  Ameri- 
cans, is  disappointed  that  his  difficult 
task  could  not  end  on  a  more  complete 
note.  Bitt  his  untiring  dedication  to  the 
service  of  this  country  is  an  example 
every  American  should  take  to  heart 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  30 
197 1 ,  be  printed  in  tiie  Ricord. 

The  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Davis  Bittcx:  a  Top  Diploicat,  OoxnucxT 
(By  Don  Cook) 

Pamb.— When  David  K.  E.  Bruce  arrlTed  In 
Parts  on  bis  first  official  mliinlnn  for  the 
united  Stetea  In  August.  1944.  he  had  the 
unhappy  duty  at  ordering  the  Intenoent  of 
the  proprtetor  of  a  famous  three-«tar  Parts 
restaurant  who  had  shown  exceaalve  zeal  In 
serving  the  Oemutns  In  more  ways  than  one 
during  the  Nazi  occupation. 


Bruce  at  that  time  waa  the  head  of  the 
French  aeotlon  of  the  wartime  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Service*  In  Europe,  the  forerunner  of 
today's  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Operat- 
ing first  In  London,  he  then  moved  to  Ptanoe 
and  entered  Parts  In  the  wake  of  the  Uberat- 
ing  AUled  armies. 

Vfx  a  man  who  has  always  mitn^x^  ^ 
combine  aervlng  his  country  with  a  gour- 
ment's  appreciation  of  food  and  wine,  It  was 
painful  to  have  to  lock  up  one  of  Ftanoe's 
leading  raateurateurs. 

PATTH  BXBTOBSB 

But  Bruoe's  fklth  in  French  culalna  aa  weU 
aa  French  realatance  waa  more  than  reatored 
by  the  fact  that  the  proprtetor  of  a  auperb 
two-star  reataurant  In  the  heart  at  Parts  bad 
shelt««d  an  Allied  radio  operator  and  his 
radio  In  his  wlne-oMlar  throughout  the  oc- 
cupation. whUe  Nasi  officers  were  eating  up- 
stairs. 

Bruce  baa  never  been  back  to  the  three- 
star  reateurant.  but  the  two-star  plaoe  re- 
malna  one  of  his  favorttea  and  the  vigorous 
owner  an  old  frtend. 

Amaaaador  Bmoe  is  now  leaving  bis  fifth 
and  least  productive,  official  assignment  In 
Paris  for  bis  country — chief  tJ.8.  negotiator 
at  the  Vietnam  peace  talks.  After  his  war- 
time and  postwar  days  aa  OSS  ohlef  m 
France,  be  came  back  to  aerve  as  *rai»>»i^ii 
plan  administrator  for  Franoe  In  1M8-49; 
ambaaaador  to  nance  wltb  ambaasadorlal 
rank  during  the  organization  and  lavmchlng 
of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Conununlty 
in  19S8  and  lOM. 

LONG  PUBUC  aaivicK 

Not  only  that,  but  In  a  remarkable  diplo- 
matic career  under  six  preeldenta.  Bruce  Is 
the  only  man  In  United  States  public  service 
to  have  served  as  ambassador  to  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  as  well  as  Prance.  More- 
over, his  eight-year  tenure  as  ambassador  In 
London  from  1961  to  1969  was  the  longest 
In  that  post  since  the  legendary  Walter  Hlnes 
Page  during  the  first  World  War. 

Although  Bruce  ostensibly  leaves  the  Viet- 
nam peace  talks  at  the  age  of  73  for  reasons 
of  health,  there  Is  nothing  that  has  yet  Im- 
paired either  his  gourmet  appetite  and  oon- 
8un>ptlan  of  fine  food  and  Judioloiisly  chosen 
vines,  or  bis  conversational  wit  and  analyti- 
cal powers.  He  has  a  circulatory  problem 
which  needs  watcblng,  but  the  Vietnam 
peace  talks  have  scarcely  risen  much  above 
the  level  of  boredom. 

Even  the  pleasures  of  life  In  Parts  have 
been  restricted  for  Bruce  In  the  past  year — 
for  the  simple  reason  that  be  has  to  be  ac- 
comparUed  round-the-clock  by  n«nch  se- 
curity officers  who  follow  his  official  car 
whoever  It  goes,  wait  outalde  restaurants 
while  he  dines,  walk  with  him  acroae  the 
street  from  the  Orlllon  Hotel,  where  he  has 
been  living,  to  the  American  Embassy,  and 
stay  up  aU  night  outside  his  hotel  suite 
while  he  sleeps. 

Going  foe  a  walk  In  the  Bols  or  driving 
out  to  the  country  or  dropping  into  a  thea- 
ter or  casual  calls  on  friends  have  to  be 
ttimed  Into  security  production  Jobs  imder 
such  clrcumstancee.  The  tedium  of  weekly 
meetings  In  the  non-negotiation  at  the  Ho- 
tel Majestic  has  not  been  much  relieved  by 
easy  social  life,  and  Bruce  has  frequently 
esd^Md  to  London  for  long  weekends  at  the 
small  suite  which  be  has  kept  at  the  Albany 
on  Piccadilly  since  he  retired  as  ambassador 
In  1909. 

Now  a  full  and  active  official  life  Is  finally 
over  for  this  courtly,  soft-spoken,  witty,  gay, 
wise  and  prudent  Maryland  gentleman.  He 
could  write  a  wonderful  book  but  he  wont 
for  the  simple  reaacm  that  he  enjoys  talking 
and  oonvenatlon  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
discipline  of  writing. 

nmssanMo  woman 

But  he  can  switch  easily  from  recalling 

his  days  aa  a  young  Foreign  Service  officer 

m  Rome  In  1936  to  the  personality  of  Harold 

Wilson  and  why  Mrs.  Nguyen  Thl  Blnb  of 
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the  Viet  Cong  delegation  at  the  peace  talks 
Is  an  "Interesting  woman." 

Bruce  and  his  tall,  striking,  energetic  wife, 
Evangeline,  have  three  children  in  schools  In 
the  United  States.  They  own  a  farm  In  Vir- 
ginia which  Bruce  has  not  seen  for  two  yeara, 
a  home  in  Georgetown  and  the  London 
apartment,  with  a  more  than  adequate  wine 
cellar  at  each. 

He  leaves  Paris  after  a  year  at  the  Viet- 
nam talks,  first  for  a  few  weeks  in  London, 
then  a  stay  in  Italy  and  then  along  to  tbe 
Virginia  farm. 

But  he  will  be  back  in  Paris  again  before 
the  winter  is  out,  and  there  are  dozens  of 
restaurateurs  who  will  be  flattered  to  wel- 
come blm— except,  of  course,  that  tbree-atar 
place  where  tourtata  always  go. 

Ambassador  Bruce 

David  K.  E.  Bruce  Is  retiring  from  the 
United  Statee  diplomatic  service,  for  the 
second  time.  He  had  thought  he  had  ended 
his  career  in  1969,  at  the  concluslcm  of  eight 
years  as  %m.bassador  to  Great  Britain,  but 
President  Nixon  called  him  back  last  year  to 
serve  as  the  chief  United  States  representa- 
tive to  the  Paris  talks  on  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  pest  year  has  been  a  fruitless  cme 
for  lifr.  Bruce,  in  that  no  jjeace  negotiations 
ever  were  held  and  that  the  progress  which 
was  made  toward  ending  the  war  was  taking 
place  at  other  points.  He  has  carried  out 
his  assignment  with  patience  and,  so  far 
as  known,  without  complaint,  but  anyone 
who  has  followed  the  course  of  the  we^cly 
Paris  meetings  can  understand  why,  at  73, 
he  has  had  enough. 

President  Nixon,  In  a  letter  accepting  Mr. 
Bruoe's  resignation,  noted  that  his  willing- 
ness to  come  out  of  retirement  last  year 
was  but  the  latest  demonstration  of  the 
dedication  and  unselfishness  that  marked  his 
many  years  of  public  service.  He  told  the 
ambassador  that  "you  have  shown  once  more 
yotir  giant  stature  as  a  diplomat  and  as  a 
man.  You  have  my  deep  appreciation  and 
admiration." 

This  newspaper  wishes  to  Join  the  Presi- 
dent in  expressing  a  deep  appreciation  and 
admiration  of  Mr.  Bruce's  service.  In  Rome, 
in  Bonn,  in  London,  In  Washlngtcoi,  in 
Paris — ^he  has  worked  with  intelligence  and 
professional  skiU.  We  count  him  as  a  Mary- 
lander  of  the  first  rank,  and  wish  him  well, 
once  more,  as  he  retires. 


DO  EXAOOERATED  NUMBERS 
HELP? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  Ameri- 
cans have  a  tendency  to  accept  at  face 
value  any  number  or  statistic  presented 
by  a  responsible  organization  or  printed 
in  a  responsible  newspaper.  Once  printed 
these  statistics  are  given  wide  credence 
and  through  usage  soon  become  part  of 
our  so-called  conveiitional  wisdom. 

Seldom  does  anyone  sit  down  with  a 
piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil  and  analyze 
such  figures.  Their  accuracy  is  accepted 
and  public  bodies  use  them  as  the  basis 
for  planning  and  developing  new  pro- 
grams. 

Because  these  figures  gain  inqx>rtance 
through  usage  and  are  used  as  the  basis 
for  planning,  it  hardly  seems  a  service  to 
anyone  when  the  figures  are  outrageously 
wrong. 

An  example  of  this  tjrpe  of  inflated 
figure  is  pointed  up  in  the  summer  1971 
Issue  of  the  Public  Interest.  The  maga- 
zine examines  carefully  a  story  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  27,  1971. 
reporting  a  study  done  on  the  cost  of 
Haiiem  crime  attributed  to  drug  addic- 
tion. The  report  states  that  annual  cost 
of  crime  to  central  Harlem  is  about  12 


billion  a  year,  $1.8  billion  of  it  in  the 
form  of  thefts  to  support  the  narcotic 
habit. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  this 
statistic  Indicates  it  is  hugely  overstated. 
Such  an  overstatement  does  litUe  to  serve 
the  poor  in  Harlem;  nor  does  it  do  much 
to  help  develop  a  wise  drug  or  crime 
control  program  for  tlie  area. 

Because  of  these  factors,  I  think  it  is 
important  for  Senators  to  read  this  short 
but  penetrating  analysis.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  i)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk   Public   Intkhxst:    Soihcib    1971 

Harlem,  officially  one  of  New  York  City's 
four  "poverty  areas."  is  unquestionably  a 
neighborhood  of  the  poor  and  the  very  poor. 
According  to  a  study  reported  in  the  April  27, 
1971  issue  of  The  New  York  Times,  however. 
It  must  be  ithe  rtcbeet  area  in  the  rtatJon. 
How  is  this  possible?  WeU,  consider  the  evi- 
dence from  the  Times: 

A  sharp  Increase  In  crimes  In  central  Har- 
lem during  1970 — attributed  primarily  to  a 
rise  in  narcotics  addiction — raised  the  coot 
of  crime  to  more  than  $2  Mlllon  for  resi- 
dents and  property  owners  there,  a  study  by 
the  Small  Business  Chamber  of  Commerce 
disclosed  yesterday.  .  .  . 

The  $2  billion  figure  includes  the  costs  of 
crimes  against  persons  and  property,  gamb- 
ling, narootlos  and  loan-«harklng.  Thefts  to 
support  the  narootlc  habit  were  calculated 
at  $1.8  billion.  Property  loss,  not  linlced  to 
narcotics,  was  estimated  at  $93  million. 
Crimes  against  persons — such  as  muggings 
and  holdups — ^were  estimated  to  have  totaled 
$12  million.  Including  hospital  costs,  loss  of 
Inoome,  etc.  .  .  . 

Conclusions  were  baaed  on  interviews  with 
100  businessmen  representing  a  cross  sec- 
tion, along  with  data  from  .  .  .  national 
reports.  .  .  .  The  [co-author]  said  that  by 
updating  the  data  and  interpolating  two 
variables — ^price  index  and  population — and 
by  using  the  comparative  crime  rates,  the 
Chamber  had  been  able  to  come  up  with 
"pretty  aocuraite  figures"  on  the  coat  of  crime 
in  central  Harlem. 

Now  the  population  of  central  Hartem  Is 
well  iinder  200,000,  and  the  total  number  of 
busineas  establishments  less  than  1,000.  If 
loasee  due  to  crime  are  shared  equally  by 
Individ  vials  and  busineeemen,  it  follows  that, 
if  Harlem's  total  loss  from  crime  Is  $2  biUlon, 
then  each  resldemt  of  Harlem  Is  losing  at 
least  $5,000  per  year,  and  each  businees  es- 
tablishment an  average  of  $1  million  a  year. 
Assvnning  a  family  of  four  memb««,  it 
turns  out  that  average  family  inoome  In 
Harlem  is  at  least  $20,000  a  year — because 
that  is  the  amount  each  family  loses  as  a 
resvdt  of  crime.  And  the  wealth  of  all  those 
businessmen  who  sustain  yearty  loaaee  of  $1 
million  must  be  astronomical. 

Only  two  conclusions  seem  poaslMe.  Either 
Harlem  Is  the  wealthiest  community  in 
America — or  else  the  $2  billion  figure  is 
among  the  more  grandiose  of  the  "mythical 
numbers"  that  Infest  pubUc  discussion  these 
days. 

RETIREMENT  OP  JEROME  S.  AD- 
LERJiiAN,  CHIEF  CJOUNSEL.  PER- 
MANENT SUBCX>MMnTEE  ON  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  Jerome  S. 
Adlerman,  is  retiring  from  his  active 
duties.  A  reception  was  held  in  the  Cau- 
cus Room  of  tJie  Senate  on  July  27. 1971, 
to  observe  Mr.  Adlerman's  retirement. 


Among  the  guests  were  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Hon.  William  P.  Rogers,  and  Sen- 
ators Carl  T.  Curtis,  Abraham  Risioorr, 
Jambs  Allen,  Sam  Ervin  Jr.,  Jacob  Javrs, 
Stuart  Symington,  and  Edward  Gurhxy, 
and  I  wets  pleased  to  be  in  attendance 
myself.  At  the  reception  Mr.  Adlerman 
was  presented  with  a  resolution  signed 
by  the  present  members  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  former  members  including  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  The  resolution  and  the  signers 
follow: 
Rksoltttiok    or    the    PaucANurr    Sdbooii- 

MrnsB  or  Invbstigations  op  tkk  Umrxn 

States  Sknatx 

Whereas  Jerome  S.  Adlerman  has  retired 
from  his  duties  as  Chief  Coimsel  of  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions and. 

Whereas  M^.  Adlerman  directed  the  staff 
of  the  Subcommittee  with  distinction  and 
perseverance  In  some  of  the  most  significant 
investigations  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Adlerman,  through  his  years 
of  dedicated  public  service,  has  established 
a  record  which  merits  the  highest  praise 
from  the  IiCembers  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate who  have  observed  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  and  responsibilities,  and 
Wbereas  Mr.  Adlerman,  UutMigh  hla  skiU 
and  through  bis  application  of  that  skill, 
has  helped  to  bring  about  Justice  where  Jus- 
tice would  not  have  been  accomplished  oth- 
erwise: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,   That    the   present   and   former 
Members  of  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  express  their  ap- 
preciation and  admiration  to  Mr.  Jerome  S. 
Adlerman  for  his  achievements  and  his  effec- 
tiveness in  advancing  Justice,  fairness,  and 
compassion  for  those  who  have  been  or  wm 
be  affected  by  the  outcome  of  his  efforts. 
John  L.  McClellan,  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  Abe  Rlblcoff,  James 
B.  Allen,  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Charles  Percy, 
Jacob     Javlts,     Edward     J.     Gumey. 
George  D.  Aiken,  Fred  Harris,  Carl  T. 
Curtis,     Barry     Gold  water.     Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  Frank  Church.  Tom  Mc- 
Intyre,  Stuart  Symington,  Robert  P. 
Orlffln,  Lee  Metcalf,  Richard  NIzon. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  self-evident  soi- 
timents  expressed  in  this  resolution,  I 
should  like  to  add  excerpts  from  brief 
comments  I  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
reception  for  Jerry  Adlerman's  retiie- 
ment.  Among  other  things  I  said: 

The  committee  has  had  some  very  difficult 
and  unpopular  investigations,  we  have  had 
many  unpleasant  tasks  to  perform  and  there 
are  two  people  who  usually  get  the  brunt  of 
any  complaints  and  criticisms.  They  are  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the  Chief 
Counsel.  But  Jerry  has  escaped  with  the  very 
minimum  of  criticism  as  Its  Chief  Coimsel. 
He  has  been  above  reproach  in  masterful 
handling  of  the  duties  of  his  position. 

As  the  result  of  his  supervision  and  guid- 
ance, the  staff  which  has  worked  under  Mm. 
has  definitely  been  devoted  to  him.  They 
have  been  at  all  times  most  complimentary 
and  I  have  felt  that  he  bad  ftam  them  a 
loyalty  comparable  to  that  which  be  has 
given  to  me  and  the  Oommlttee  through  aU 
these  years. 

Jerry,  in  his  letter  of  resignation,  said  to 
ma  "no  Committee  can  be  better  than  Its 
Chairman."  That  la  hardly  as  accurate  as 
what  I  am  about  to  say  now  and  that  is  "no 
investigating  committee  can  be  better  than 
Ita  staff."  *  *  *  Jerry,  your  abiUty  and  loy- 
alty and  the  abiUty  and  loyalty,  of  thoae  on 
the  Btaff  who  worked  with  you  *  *  *  by  your 
fidelity  to  duty  and  faimeaa.  you  have  an- 
alaled  this  Oommlttee  to  avoid  any  arandal 
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or  any  crttleiam  of  any  pop— qnenoa  whleb 
had  any  foundation  whataoerer.  I  attrlbut* 
that  to  your  laad«rahlp  on  the  staff  and  to 
the  fine  people  you  bare  had  on  the  staff 
•aaodated  wtth  you.*  *  • 

I  shaa  always  have  pleasant  memories  of 
cor  aswidatloo  tofether,  mmoatlm  that  I 
shaU  always  chansh  as  we  continue  the  work 
o(  the  Committee.  It  has  been  a  great  com- 
fort and  has  added  much  to  the  richness 
ot  my  experience  hoe.  to  have  one  of  your 
qualifications  and  dedication  ssswiatfHl  with 
me  In  the  work  of  this  InTSstlgatlon  sub- 
committee. 

Krery  one  of  ns  wish  you  and  Mrs.  Adler- 
man  In  your  retirement  many,  many  yaais 
of  contented  hi4>plnees  and  enjoyment.  We 
wish  for  you  every  blessing  that  can  be 
expected  of  life  during  your  retirement  years. 


COMMITMENT  OP  VS.  TROOPS  IN 
ASIA 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  over  the  XJ3.  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  will,  I  am  sure,  continue 
for  many  years  to  come. 

In  yesterday's  New  York  Times  there 
was  a  letter  to  the  editor  from  a  Prof. 
Herbert  S.  Parmet  of  the  Queensboro 
Community  College.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcosd  following  my  com- 
ments. 

The  events  referred  to  In  that  letter 
demonstrate  the  great  shadow  that  falls 
between  the  perception  of  reality  and 
the  action  that  is  undertaken  by  govern- 
ment. It  demonstrates  the  momentum 
of  policies  of  the  past  and  the  dlfBcul- 
ties  in  changing  their  course.  I  think  It 
Is  time  that  we  begin  to  admit  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  correct  our  world  image 
of  what  ought  to  be  and  get  this  coun- 
try working  together  again.  I  think  Pro- 
fessor Parmet's  comments  are  well  taken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMRTING  UB.  TkOOPS  IN  AmIA 

Theodore  SorensenlB  excuse  that  the  Pen- 
tagon papers  provide  the  modem  citizen 
with  hlndslgfat  that  was  unavailable  to  those 
re^Kmslble  for  the  Vietnamese  escalation 
(Op-Bd  JtUy  13]  la  another  attempt  to  per- 
petuate a  pernicious  myth — ^tbat  American 
laadsnhlp  was  unaware  of  the  idiocy  of  such 
Involvement.  TtM  advice  against  committing 
troops  on  the  Asian  mainland  that  was  ot- 
fHwd  by  such  diverse  generals  as  Blaenhower, 
MacArthur  and  Rldgwnay  is  weU  known;  but 
Pff^»P»  foiTgotten  by  Mr.  Sorensen  was  a  per- 
osptlve  speech  on  the  Swiate  floor  made  on 
AprU  6,  1B64.  by  Senator  John  K.  Kennedy. 

r»r  trota  lacking  foresl^vt,  Mr.  Sorensen's 
future  ally  declared  that  to  pour  money,  ma- 
UkM  and  man  Into  the  jun^Isa  at  IndocAlna. 
wtthaQt  at  least  a  remote  proepeoC  of  victory, 
would  be  dangerously  futUe  and  self-deatruo- 
ttve  .  .  .  such  assumptions  are  not  unlike 
■Inillar  pndletlons  of  oonfldenee  which  have 
luUad  the  Amwican  people  for  many  years 
and  which,  if  contlnaad,  would  present  an 
Improper  basis  for  determining  the  extent  of 
American  partlatpatloii." 

He  then  added,  "1  am  frankly  of  the  beUef 
that  no  amount  of  American  military  assist- 
ance In  Indoehfaia  can  conquer  an  enemy 
vhloh  Is  everywhere  and  at  the  same  time 
nowhere,  an  eoemy  of  the  peotrie*  which  has 
the  sympathy  and  covert  support  of  the  peo- 
ple." It  was,  Kennedy  pointed  oat,  an  anal- 
»■*•  <>«*d  "by  moet  American  obaervers" 
yt  then  he  detaUed  ttie  pemlclousnees  of  a 
Tnaah  colonlaUsm  that  was  wlnnlmc 
•trengtti  f or  Bo  Ohl  Iftnh. 

Such  reaUtles.  he  said,  fly  "In  the  face  of 


repeated  asauranees  to  the  American  paopto 
by  our  own  offlclala  that  complete  independ- 
aooe  has  been  or  will  be  granted."  One  of 
thoee  reepooatble  for  such  mlsteadlng  was, 
Sonatcr  Kennady  cited,  an  Asststant  Ssore- 
taiy  of  State  in  1951  named  Dean  Busk. 

The  hard  truth  of  the  matter,"  the  Sena- 
tor fnm  HfsssailiusutU  went  on  to  say.  Is 
that  without  a  reUable  and  oruaadbig  nattv* 
anny  with  a  depeodaMe  oOoer  oorpa.  a  mili- 
tary victory,  even  wllti  American  support.  In 
that  area  is  dllBoult  if  not  impossible  of 
aehlevemsnt.  .  .  ."  Bis  words  were  heartily 
endcrsed.  that  same  day,  by  such  coUsaguss 
as  William  Knowland,  John  Stennls  and  Mike 
Mansfield.  And  that  was  one  year  after  Barry 
CMdwater  had  Introduced  an  amendment 
making  flnanolal  aid  to  France  contingent 
upon  her  wUUngness  to  grant  Independence 
tolndociUna. 

To  plead  at  this  late  date  that  the  Penta- 
gon papers  had  to  be  read  to  discover  the 
truth  Is  as  misleading  as  the  attempt  to  cover 
up  the  basic  reason  why  Mr.  Kennedy,  once 
he  became  President,  Ignored  his  own  In- 
sights: Bb,  like  the  others,  lacked  the  wisdom 
and  courage  to  oleanae  the  American  people 
of  the  mythology  that  others  had  Induced 
and  risk  during  Ms  Administration  the  in- 
staUaUon  of  governments  that  did  not  con- 
form to  a  nmted  States  view  of  what  the 
wOTld  should  be  like. 


July  SI,  1971 


NEWS    CENSORSHIP    BY    THE 
MEDIA 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
several  weeks  have  been  filled  with  pub- 
lic discusslOTis,  congressional  hearings, 
and  court  decisions  with  regard  to  the 
public's  right  to  know  in  terms  of  the 
New  Yoit  Times  Pentagon  papers  case 
and  the  CBS  filming  and  showing  of  the 
program  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
Spokesmen  for  the  media  have  taken  the 
position  that  any  publicatloi,  any  state- 
ment, should  be  expressed  freely  and 
without  any  limitation.  They  have  ex- 
erted massive  efforts  to  prevent  any  reve- 
lations concerning  their  method  of  ob- 
taining, selecting,  and  portraying  events. 
They  have  contended  that  they  and  they 
alone  should  Judge  their  own  perform- 
ance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  very 
disturbing  aspects  of  this  issue  is  high- 
lighted by  yesterday's  cavalier  treatment 
of  one  of  America's  most  widely  re- 
spected community  leaders,  Mr.  George 
Jessel.  During  an  interview  on  the  "To- 
day Show,"  George  Jessel,  was  in  fact 
kicked  off  the  public  airwaves  after  criti- 
cal references  to  certain  of  the  melda.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  the  same  thing  would 
have  happened  had  the  guest  been  a  rev- 
olutionary attacking  the  imited  States, 
an  activity  which.  Judging  from  the  kind 
of  exposure  given  by  some  of  the  media. 
Is  deemed  to  be  the  height  of  responsible 
commentary. 

Whoi  NBC  decided  they  did  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Jessel,  they  also  decided  the 
public  had  no  right  to  listen  to  his  case 
This  has  often  been  the  attitude  of  the 
media.  In  effect.  It  might  be  said,  the 
people  have  the  right  to  hear  criticism  of 
Government  but  the  people  do  not  have 
the  right  to  hear  criticism  of  the  press. 
This  Is  yet  another  example  of  the  me- 
dlas'  two  approaches  to  the  guarantee 
of  the  first  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcoko  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  31. 
1971. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  t.  1»71J 

NewSPAPXIS  AOCTTSXS 

(By  William  Orelder) 

Jessel:  'Tve  read  a  lot  of  things  that  look 
like  the  publishers  doat  like  ttte  United 
Statea." 

Newman:  "One  does  not  accuse  newspapers 
of  being  Oommimlst,  which  you  have  just 
done." 

Oeorge  Jessel,  the  HoUywood  comedlaa. 
made  a  little  joke  on  television  yesterday 
equating  The  Washington  Post  and  The  New 
York  Times  with  the  Soviet  newspaper  Ptav- 
da,  only  NBC  interviewer  Bdwln  Newman 
wasn't  laughtlng. 

Newman,  hosting  the  Today  show,  atuiiptly 
ended  the  Interview  and  dismissed  Jeeeel 
from  the  program. 

"I  dont  think  we're  obliged,"  the  TV  news- 
man said  afterwards,"  to  Invite  anyone  on 
to  mallgan  or  slander  anyone  be  pleases." 

"I  meant  it  as  as  gag,"  Jessel  con^>lained. 
"I  was  on  a  show  a  few  weeks  ago  and  a 
woman  damned  Christianity  and  all  the  reli- 
gions of  the  world  but  they  didn't  throw  her 
off.  So  why  cant  I  rap  newspapers?  Ood 
doeant  publish  the  newspapers." 

Jessel.  wearing  a  XTSO  military  unlfbrm 
decorated  with  a  general's  three  stars,  ap- 
peared on  the  show  to  discuss  his  recent 
tours  of  UJ3.  bases  In  Eiirope  and  his  up- 
coming visit  to  Vietnam,  his  seventh  during 
the  war  there.  The  "ra-year-old  entertalnn' 
complained  about  "wUdly  exaggerated"  praaa 
repents  about  the  Army's  troubles  and  stum- 
bled on  "Pravda"  before  wMwiir^g  xhe  Times 
and  The  Post,  a  rhetorical  gimmick  which 
the  Ute  Sen.  Joaeph  MoOarChy  popularized 
in  bis  anti -Communist  speeches. 

"I  am  happy  to  repeat  and  thatls  why  I 
asked  your  permission  to  get  on  here,"  Jessel 
told  Newman,  "that  the  moral  of  our  men 
in  Europe  Is  very  high  and  we're  strong  on 
the  borders  of  Caechoslovakla  and  strong 
on  the  borders  of  3Bsstem  Germany.  If  they 
start  on  anything  there,  they'll  get  In  a  real 
you-know,  regardless  of  McCloekey  and 
Muskle  and  Mansfield.  They'll  fight  and 
they'U  lick  these  other  guys.  But,  of  course, 
when  you  pick  up  Pravda— The  New  York 
Times— you  genePBlly  see,  oh,  they^  all 
full  of  dope  and  killing  children,  drunk." 

Newman  and  his  fellow  Interviewer,  Joe 
Oaraglola,  let  that  pass,  but  Jessti  tried 
the  gag  again  a  moment  later. 

"We  have  a  habit,  some  strange  new  thing, 
with  the  communique  (sic)  being  antl- Amer- 
ican with  everyobdy  negative,"  he  com- 
plained. On  a  recent  tour  of  America,  he 
was  impressed  by  the  beautiful  weather— 
"then  you  pick  up  a  paper,  you  know,  Pra- 
vada — The  Washington  Post— and  you  see. 
'Hundreds  Die  Of  Pollution.' " 

Newman  was  not  amiised. 

"You  are  a  gueet  here,"  he  told  Jeesel,  "but 
I  dont  really  think  very  much  of  this  talk 
about  Pravda— excuse  me.  The  New  York 
Times;  Pravda — excuse  me.  The  Washington 
Post.  I  think  that's  silly,  I  do." 

"Edwin,  you  have  your  opinion  and  I  have 
mine,"  Jessel  replied.  "But  the  point  that  I 
want  to  make—" 

Newman:  "No,  no,  hold  on  a  second." 

Jessel:  "Surely." 

Newman:  "I  think  irtiat  you're  saying.  If 
you  mean  It,  Is  extremely  eerlous.  It's  not 
the  kind  of  thing—" 

Jeesel:  "Surely." 

Newman  :"It  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  one 
tosses  off.  One  does  not  accuse  newq>apers 
of  being  Communist,  which  you  have  just 
done." 

Jessel:  "Oh,  I  dldnt  mean  It  that  way. 
Bdwln." 

Newman:  "What  did  you  mean?" 

Jesssi:  "Oh,  I  just . . ." 

Newman:  "What  did  you  mean  when  yon 
aaldltr 
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Jesssl :  "Oh,  It's  a  newq>aper.  I  dldnt  mean 
it  qiilte  that  way." 

Newman:  "You  didn't  mean  It  quite  that 
way?" 

Jeesel:  "I  wont  say  It  again." 

Newman:  "I  agree  that  you  wont  say  It 
again.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Jessel." 

Jessel:  "I  just  want  to  say  one  thing  be- 
fore I  leave." 

Newman:  "Please  dont." 

At  that  point,  Newman  Interrupted  for 
a  commercial,  three  minutes  before  the  In- 
terview was  scheduled  to  end.  When  he 
retiimed  to  the  screen,  Jessel  was  gone. 
Newman  told  the  audience: 

"Well,  I'm  a  little  sorry  about  that  Inci- 
dent. I  hope  I  did  the  right  thUig  and  I 
guess  the  best  thing  to  do  at  the  moment 
Is  to  forget  about  it." 

Newman,  who  was  filling  In  for  Hugh 
Downs  as  host  on  the  program,  said  after- 
wards that,  besides  the  derogatory  references 
to  the  press,  be  was  upset  because  "the  In- 
terview was  barely  coherent,  rambling,  mean- 
dering." 

"Certainly,  it's  not  my  intention  to  say 
anything  unkind  about  Mr.  Jessel."  Newman 
said.  "I'd  never  even  met  blm  before  this. 
But  If  you  read  the  transcript,  youll  see 
that  interview  made  very,  very  little  sense." 

Television,  he  said,  must  enforce  "certain 
standards  of  conduct"  in  Its  Intervlevrlng.  "It 
didn't  seem  to  me  we  have  any  obligation 
to  allow  people  to  come  on  to  traduce  the 
reputation  of  anyone  they  want,  to  abuse 
people  they  don't  like,"  the  broadcaster 
explained. 

Jessel  said  afterwards  be  was  treated 
poorly,  but  he  forgives  Newman. 

"He  should  have  been  a  little  bit  kinder  to 
a  man  whose  only  vice  Is  that  he  loves  his 
coimtry,"  Jessel  said.  "And  I  dont  caa- 
sider  that  a  vice." 

While  the  comedian  said  he  did  not  In- 
tend to  imply  that  The  Post  and  The  Times 
are  Communist,  he  does  feel  strongly  that 
the  two  newspapers  dwell  on  the  bad  news 
about  America  In  the  same  way  that  Pravda 
would. 

"If  jrou  have  a  delinquent  child,  you  don't 
go  to  the  window  and  holler  to  the  world, 
'Hey,  I've  got  a  delinquent  child,'  do  you?" 
Jessel  asked.  "In  these  bad  Umee,  our  virtues 
should  be  emphaalaed,  not  our  vices." 

Jeesel  said  that  during  his  recent  tour  of 
Europe,  "people  say  to  me,  'Oh,  yo\ir  soldiers 
shoot  children  and  they're  full  of  dope.'  It 
Isn't  so  ...  I  think  somebody  should  stick 
up  for  our  soldiers  instead  of  ^n/virt'ng  them 
aU  the  time." 

As  for  The  Post  and  The  Times:  "I've  read 
a  lot  of  things  that  look  like  the  publishers 
don't  like  the  United  States." 

That  negative  outlook,  Jessel  added  drolly, 
is  also  reflected  in  the  Paris  Herald-Trib- 
une, which  is  owned  jointly  by  The  Post  and 
The  Times. 

"The  baseball  scares  look  like  nobody  ever 
wins,"  he  cracked. 

Jessel  said  that,  if  his  comments  offended 
Newman,  the  interviewer  should  have 
switched  the  conversation  to  another  sub- 
ject rather  than  kicking  him  off  the  air. 

"But  I  forgive  him."  the  comedian  said. 
"Mr.  Newman  is  a  newspaperman  and  he  de- 
fends newspapers.  I'm  in  show  business  and 
.tometlmee  I  defend  show  business." 

Newman's  boss,  NBC  News  President  Reu- 
ven  Frank  praised  the  Interviewer. 

"He  acted  wisely  and  in  the  beet  possible 
taste  to  correct  a  live  broadcast  situation 
which  seemed  to  be  getting  out  of  hand." 

NBC  reported  a  flurry  of  telephone  calls 
from  viewers — running  3-to-l  In  support  of 
Newman's  action.  It  was  Newman's  last  day 
on  the  show  and  he  left  on  vacation. 

The  New  York  Times  and  llie  Washington 
Poet  declined  to  comment  on  the  episode. 

Pravda,  however,  was  offended  by  the  com- 
parison. "I  can  testify,"  said  Thomas  K<dse- 
nlnhenkn,  the  new^iaper's  New  York  corre- 
spondent, "that  there  Is  a  big  difference  be- 


tween the  way  you  publish  the  news  and  the 
way  we  do." 

THE   COMPLEXITIES   OF  WELFARE 
REFORM 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  for  2 
years,  Congress  has  been  struggling  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  reform  on  the  Na- 
tion's welfare  system.  Some  are  con- 
cerned about  the  proper  level  of  bene- 
fits, others  about  the  necessary  work 
incentives.  But  most  of  us  agree  that 
something  must  be  done  and  done  now. 

With  this  agreement,  why  have  we 
not  moved  faster?  Alice  Rlvlin's  article, 
published  In  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  sheds  great  light  on  the  problem. 

As  she  notes,  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
argue  the  simple  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
involved  in  issues  such  as  welfcu'e,  educa- 
tion, and  health.  The  difficulty  comes 
once  it  is  decided  that  action  is  neces- 
sary and  we  are  then  faced  with  develop- 
ing an  effective  program.  It  is  here  that 
imaginative  thought  and  leadership  are 
vitality  needed  but  are  all  too  often 
missing. 

The  problem  of  welfare  reform  pre- 
sents the  Senate  with  a  great  challenge. 
It  is  a  complex  issue  that  takes  time  and 
thought  and  promises  lltUe  in  the  way  of 
political  gain.  The  poor  and  downtrod- 
den do  not  write  their  Senators,  o(  even 
vote,  very  often.  In  my  2  years  of  work 
on  this  issue,  I  have  received  fewer  than 
10  letters  from  the  poor  about  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  sure  that  that  is  the  case  for 
other  Senators,  as  well.  Nonetheless,  the 
25  million  Americans  living  in  poverty 
need  and  deserve  our  help. 

I  hope  we  are  ready  to  move  beyond 
the  myths  and  stereotypes  of  welfare 
problems  and  Jointly  devote  our  best 
efforts  to  developing  an  Improved  and 
more  effective  syston  of  welfare  for  this 
country.  Alice  Rlvlin's  article  helps  to 
place  this  issue  in  perspective.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  it  be  printal  in  the 

RlCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNFLicnNa    OBjxcnvzs    Hobblx    the    At- 
tack ON  POVKXTT 

(By  Alice  M  Rlvlin) 

On  the  face  of  it,  there  Is  no  good  reason 
for  poverty  to  persist  in  the  United  States. 
Why  should  there  be  destitution  In  a  coun- 
try In  which  not  just  the  few  but  the  many 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  a  second  car,  a 
color  television  or  a  pleasure  boat? 

The  very  poor  are  a  small  portion  of  the 
population.  About  36  million  people  or  13 
per  cent  of  the  population  have  Incomes  be- 
low the  government's  ofllcial  deflnltlon  of 
poverty  (just  imder  $4,000  a  year  for  a  fam- 
Uy  of  four) .  It  would  take  about  911  billion 
or  apiMt>xlmately  1  per  cent  of  the  Gross 
National  Product  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  incomes  of  the  very  poor  and 
the  official  poverty  level.  Of  course,  the  gov- 
ernment level  Is  too  low,  but  why  can't  we  at 
least  get  everyone  vip  to  that  level  and  work 
from  there? 

The  easiest  explanailon  of  why  we  do 
not  eliminate  poverty  Is  that  the  majority 
of  the  population  does  not  want  to — at  least 
not  badly  enough  to  make  the  necessary  sac- 
ztlflces.  Most  people  do  not  want  to  give  up 
even  a  fraction  of  their  material  well-being 
to  ease  someone  else's  misery.  Moreover,  the 
comfortable  part  of  the  population  has  Its 
own  theory  of  why  poverty  persists:   pov- 


erty U  the  fault  of  the  poor.  If  "they"  would 
just  work  and  save  and  not  have  so  many 
children,  they  could  make  It  like  everyuae 


TUs  view  of  the  haves  and  have-nots  as 
opposing  political  foroea  U  oartalnly  partly 
rl4^.  One  reason  we  have  not  eliminated 
poverty  Is  that  tbe  haves  enjoy  more  pow- 
er, as  well  aa  mora  money,  and  they  us* 
the  poww  to  make  sure  they  hang  on  to 
the  money. 

But  there  Is  another  explanation  which 
□vay  go  further  toward  explaining  our  cur- 
mat  Inaction;  namely,  that  we  have  not 
eliminated  poverty  because  we  have  not  fig- 
ured out  how  to  do  it.  The  problem  Is  hard, 
not  so  much  because  it  Involves  confilcts  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  but  because  designing 
solutions  reveals  confilcts  between  objectives 
held  by  rich  and  poor  alike. 

The  debate  over  welfare  reform,  which  has 
tied  up  the  Congress  for  two  sessions  with- 
out resolution,  provides  an  example.  A  better 
welfare  system  is  certainly  not  the  ccsnplete 
answer  to  poverty,  but  it  would  help.  The 
paralysis  of  our  legislators  may  refiect  the 
unwillingness  of  their  constituents  to  give 
aid  to  the  poor  but  it  also  reflects  the  sheer 
difficulty  of  constructing  a  workable  welfare 
system  that  meets  several  objectives  at  once. 

What  are  the  objectives?  First,  there  Is 
pretty  general  agreement  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  welfare  system  that  assures  everyone 
at  least  a  minlmvun  adequate  level  of  Income. 
No  one  ought  to  l>e  destitute,  certainly  not 
children.  Second,  there  Is  general  agreemuit 
that  a  welfare  system  ought  to  encourage 
people  to  work.  Everyone  ought  to  have  an 
Incentive  to  better  himself  and  be  allowed  to 
ke^  at  least  a  substantial  part  of  his  esm- 
Ings.  Third,  a  good  welfare  system  should  be 
"fair."  EquaUy  needy  people  should  receive 
equal  treatment,  no  matter  where  they  Uve 
or  who  they  are. 

It  Is  obvious  that  our  present  welfare  sys- 
tem meete  none  of  these  objectives.  It  falls 
to  ensure  everyoiM  an  adequate  Income — 
millions  are  not  covered  at  aU.  Thoee  who  are 
covered  have  little  incentive  to  work,  and 
unequal  treatment  abounds.  Can't  we  do 
better? 

In  the  last  several  years  a  consensus  has 
emerged  about  the  general  characteristics  of 
a  better  welfare  system.  To  satisfy  the  fair- 
ness criterion  it  should  be  a  general  system, 
not  restricted  to  certain  categories  of  people, 
as  the  present  welfare  system  is.  and  it  should 
be  national,  not  subject  to  the  whims  of  state 
legislatures.  To  satisfy  the  adequacy  criterion 
It  should  guarantee  every  family  a  minimum 
Income  based  on  family  size.  To  satisfy  the 
incentives  objective,  families  which  increase 
their  earnings  should  have  their  payment 
reduced  by  less  than  the  amount  they  earn 
(the  fruits  of  their  labor  should  not  be 
subject  to  a  100  per  cent  tax). 

The  basic  idea  is  appealing — ^Indeed  it  has 
appealed  to  persons  as  different  as  Oeorge 
Wiley,  Milton  F«edman  and  Richard  Nixon — 
but  designing  such  a  system  is  tricky  and 
moving  to  it  from  our  present  welfare  mess 
is  even  harder.  To  satisfy  the  adequacy  cri- 
terion and  get  everyone  out  of  poverty  it 
would  seem  necessary  to  set  the  minimum 
guarantee  at  least  at  the  official  poverty 
level  (M.OOO  for  a  family  of  fo\u-,  rather  than 
the  $2,400  or  the  administration's  Family 
Assistance  Plan),  aHhough  many  spokesmen 
for  the  poor  regsrd  this  as  Inadequate.  Even 
the  $4,000  level,  however,  may  endanger  In- 
centives to  work,  especially  In  parte  of  the 
country  where  wages  are  low.  A  famUy  of 
four  vrould  have  a  hard  time  Uving  on  $4,000 
in  Washington  or  Detroit  and  it  Is  not  likely 
that  many  would  quit  jobs  to  live  on  the 
govemmentt  minimiim  in  Mississippi,  how- 
ever, a  large  portion  ot  the  fuil-Ume  labor 
force  earns  less  than  $4,000  a  year  and  one 
might  expect  substantial  dtf actions  from  the 
labor  force  If  the  guars retee  were  set  that 
high.  Maybe  one  should  reoognlas  this  fact 
by  setting  a  lower  guarantee  In  Mississippi, 
but  would  this  violate  the  fairness  crltcrfam 
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and  bow  vookl  on*  4«eid«  on  Um  aj^roprlato 

<iurerentlal? 

One  woiild  not  have  to  worry  «t>o\rt  In- 
centlvee  ao  mucb  If  people  were  allowed  to 
keep  •  terge  ftmetlon  of  tbelr  e*mlncs.  Tliea 
tbsjr  would  itUl  tuive  plenty  of  reason  to 
work.  How  about  setting  tbe  guarantee  at 
H.000  a  year  for  a  family  of  fbur  and  t«- 
dudng  tbe  payment  by  only  ao  oenta  for 
eaiAi  doUar  a  family  earaedf  Then  a  family 
could  ke^  80  oenta  out  of  eacb  dollar — 
wbleb  U  about  what  lower-bra^et  Income- 
tax  p«yen  get  to  keep.  Tbia  aolutlon  aounds 
reaaonable— why  should  tbe  poor  be  subject 
to  a  blgber  tax  raite  than  moderate  Income 
peofde? — but  it  turns  out  to  be  prOblbttlTBiy 
ezpenalTe.  One  cannot  operate  tbe  ayatem 
only  for  tbe  becwat  of  poor  penons  wbo  start 
warting  for  tbe  nist  time.  Fairness  dictates 
tbat  people  wbo  are  already  working  be 
treXed  In  tbe  same  way.  But  If  one  seta  up  a 
general  system  witb  a  94.000  guarantee  and 
reduoee  tbe  payment  by  30  omts  for  eacb 
dollar  earned,  cme  bas  to  make  payments  to 
everyone  wbo  earns  lass  tban  •ao.OOO  a  year, 
wbleb  Is  almost  everybody  In  the  wbole  coun- 
try. A  family  earning  #15.000  a  year,  for  exam- 
ple, would  baw  13.000  (30  per  cent)  deducted 
from  Its  H.OOO  guarantee  and  a*lU  receive 
a  paymmt  of  tLOOO.  .^lart  from  tbe  obvious 
tmpnsslbUlty  of  financing  sucb  a  aystem. 
one  would  surely  queetton  tbe  falmeas  of  giv- 
ing public  aid  to  famlllee  earning  »16.000 
wbUe  other  famlllee  wttb  no  earnings  were 
forced,  perbape  through  no  fault  of  tbelr 
own  to  live  od  $4,000. 

It  la  for  tbla  reason  tbat  evm  generoua 
welfare  reform  plana  reduce  benefits  fairly 
rapidly  as  earnings  rise.  Under  tbe  not-eo- 
gsnerous  Nixon  Family  Asslatanoe  Plan,  a 
family  would  have  Its  benefits  reduced  by  2 
dollars  for  each  8  dollars  earned;  they  would 
be  subject  to  a  66%  per  cent  tax  rate.  Tbe 
eflTecAlve  tax  rate  would  actually  be  blgber— 
more  like  80  per  ckdX — becauae  they  have 
to  pay  Social  Security  tax  and  might  lose 
medical  and  other  beneflta  as  their  Income 
roee.  Getting  to  keep  30  cents  out  of  each  dol- 
lar earned  la  hardly  much  of  an  Incentive  to 
take  an  unpleaaant  low-paid  Job. 

Why  not  compromise  and  move  tbe  guar- 
antee to  64.000  and  the  "tax"  rate  to  50  per 
eent?  Thie  may  weU  be  a  good  aolutlon,  but 
It  would  cost  at  least  630  bUUon  more  tban 
the  preeent  welfare  system  and  would  in- 
»«>•'•  payments  to  people  with  incomes  up 
to  $8,000  or  well  into  the  middle  Income 
bracket.  This  may  be  worth  It,  but  It  should 
be  recognized  as  a  much  more  complex  and 
expuDslve  undertaking  than  appeared  when 
w»  first  adced.  "Why  cant  we  cure  poverty?" 

Other  options  have  been  suggested  to 
help  resolve  these  dilemmas — ^perfai^  the 
rate  at  which  earnings  are  taxed  should  in- 
crease as  eamln«a  rise  to  the  poverty  level, 
or  perhaps  there  should  be  different  ar- 
rangements for  families  with  no  employable 
members,  whatever  that  means.  But  tbe 
point  Is  that  the  problem  is  complicated  and 
finding  a  aolutlon  that  aatlaf  actorlly  reaolvee 
the  confilctlng  objective  Is  no  easy  task.  If 
Oongreas  has  not  managed  to  do  so  It  may 
not  be  because  of  a  standoff  between  the 
anti-poor  and  the  pro-poor  forces,  but  be- 
cause tbe  average  congressman  la  Juat  plain 
oonfuaed. 

The  welfare  i»oblem  Is  Juat  one  example 
of  conflicting  objectives  that  make  It  dUB- 
out  to  solve  a  social  problem.  Another  ex- 
amide  Is  population  growth.  One  objective 
that  aeema  likely  to  gain  more  adherents  In 
the  future  Is  that  of  reducing  the  rate  of 
over-all  population  growth— perhape  to  aero. 
If  people  turn  out  to  want  an  average  of  two 
chfldien  i>er  family,  a  aero  rate  of  growth 
can  be  aooompUahed  without  any  dlfflctilty. 
But  suppoae  they  want  more?  One  way  to 
encourage  people  to  want  fewra  children  la 
to  put  more  of  the  ooeta  of  child-rearing 
onto  parents.  Parenta  wbo  had  to  l>ear  the 
full  cost  of  educating  their  children  Inatead 
of  relying  on  tax-aupported  aobools.  for  ex- 
ample, might  be  more  reloetant  to  have  an 


additional  obUd.  At  the  very  least  one  could 
reduce  the  income  tax  exemption  tar  third 
and  subsequent  children.  But  this  wbole  set 
of  antl-natallst  policies  runs  oountar  to  an- 
other widely  and  strongly  htid  objective, 
that  of  ensuring  the  fullest  devtiopment  of 
all  children  once  they  are  bom.  Indeed  cur- 
rent polley— prssebotd  programs,  child 
health  servloes,  compensatory  education — 
moves  m  the  dlreetlon  of  Ineraaslng  the  ra- 
tio of  puUlo  to  parental  resources. 

XTntll  quite  recently  hlstorloal  accident 
saved  national  poUtteal  figuree  from  having 
to  faee  up  to  the  dlfltoultles  of  reeondllng 
conflicting  objectives  In  designing  social  pro- 
grams— ^the  accident  of  the  constitutional 
reeervatlon  of  almost  all  sodal  oonoems  to 
the  states.  tTnttl  the  1880b,  eduoatlon,  wel- 
fare, health  and  social  servloes  were  simply 
not  national  Issuss.  FoUtlelans  traUt  their 
campaigns  around  trust-busting,  ftse  silver 
and  keeping  out  of  war.  Then  the  necessity 
of  coping  with  the  great  depreaslon  foroed 
the  federal  government  Into  social  programs 
and  provided  liberal  politicians  with  a  simple 
aet  of  Issues  good  for  80  yean  of  almost  un- 
interrupted political  suooeaa.  Tbe  big  qties- 
tfcm  at  the  national  levtf  beoame:  should 
federal  reeources  be  devoted  to  partlcuilar 
social  objectives?  Should  there  be  a  social 
eeourlty  progrwn  or  a  weliare  program  or  an 
unemployment  Insurance  program?  Should 
there  be  Medicare?  Should  there  be  federal 
aid  to  education?  Should  there  be  a  "war 
on  poverty?"  VOi*  liberals  said  "yes"  and  the 
conaervatlvee  said  "no." 

Once  tbe  federal  programs  were  enacted 
the  liberals  were  for  spending  more  money 
on  t^em.  The  problems  were  great:  atata 
and  looal  reeourcea  were  inadequate  and  un- 
equally dlatrlbuted;  it  seamed  reasonable 
tbat  spending  federal  money  wo\iId  help.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  worry  about  exactly 
how  the  money  would  be  spent. 

Now  we  are  running  out  of  "yee"  or  "no" 
issues.  National  health  insurance  may  be  the 
last  one  available.  Moreover,  tbe  liberals 
have  lost  their  innocence.  By  the  end  of  tbe 
1960b  It  was  evident  that  Just  spending  more 
federal  money  was  not  necessarily  going  to 
produce  results.  Money  for  education  would 
not  automatically  teach  children  to  read.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  find  out  what  was 
preventing  children  from  learning,  perhaps 
to  redesign  the  whole  education  aystem;  to 
attract  different  aorta  of  people  to  teaching 
and  to  give  them  different  incentlvea,  not 
Just  more  pay  and  better  buildings.  More 
money  for  health  might  Juat  eecalate  the 
price  of  health  care,  or  put  more  people  In 
hospitals  wbo  need  not  be  there.  To  Improve 
health  care  It  would  be  necessary  to  rede- 
sign tbe  wbole  health  ayatam,  to  introduce 
new  incentlvea  and  new  ways  oT  reimbursing 
doctors  and  hoq>ltals.  More  money  for  wel- 
fare would  Jtist  perpetuate  a  badly  con- 
structed aystem.  It  would  be  neceaaary  to  aet 
t^)  a  new  aystem  which  did  a  better  Job  of 
reconciling  the  objectives  as  to  adequacy,  in- 
centives and  equal  treatment. 

All  tbeee  design  problems  are  bard  to 
think  about  and  even  harder  to  explain  to 
the  pubUc.  They  are  unsuitable  for  cam- 
paign (Hsitory  which  almost  of  necessity 
must  de«J  with  simple  questions  at  "jtfB." 
and  "no"  and  more  or  leas.  This  la  why  be- 
ing a  liberal  leader  In  the  1970b  la  ao  much 
harder  a  Job  than  it  used  to  be.  It  may  be 
why  we  seem  to  have  so  few  real  leaders. 


MISTREATMENT  OF  JEWS  IN  THE 
SOVIET    UNION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  summer  an  Interfalth  delega- 
tian  led  by  Seymour  araut>ard  and  Ben 
Epstein  presented  United  Nati<Mis  Am- 
bassador Oeorge  Bush  with  a  "State- 
ment of  CoDsdence"  decryinflr  the  mis- 
treatment of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Hie  statement  was  signed  by  over 


8,000  Christian  clergy  and  church  offi- 
cials from  every  State  In  the  Union. 

The  "Statemeot  of  Conscience"  calls 
on  the  Soviet  Union  to  grant  peimis- 
sioQ  to  those  Soviet  Jews  who  desire 
to  do  so  to  onigrate  to  Israti  or  to  any 
other  country  and  to  insure  the  unhin- 
dered exercise  of  this  right.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  imple- 
ment this  policy,  lliose  who  wish  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  free 
to  do  so.  TUs  is  a  fundamental  human 
right. 

A  numtter  of  Oregoo's  Christian 
clergymen  Joined  in  this  statement. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  oonsent 
that  the  text  of  the  "Statement  of  Con- 
science," and  a  list  of  the  Oregonians 
who  signed  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  itons 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD.  as  fellows : 

Statxxxmt  or  Oonsciznck 

Profoundly  disturbed  by  tbe  discrimina- 
tory treatment  of  Jews  In  tbe  Soviet  Union 
and  the  auppreeaton  of  their  rights  under 
the  Soviet  Oonatitutlon  to  practice  their 
cultxiral  and  rellgioua  heritage,  and  in  fim 
afllrmatlon  of  the  universal  prindplea  of 
Justice  and  brotherhood,  I  hereby  Join  with 
otftier  obrlatian  apokeemen  in  an  urgent 
caU  to  tbe  Soviet  authorities: 

1.  To  extend  to  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
tbe  fuU  measure  of  equality  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  the  Soviet  Constitution. 

3.  To  permit  Jews  to  live  In  aooord  with 
tbelr  cultural  and  religious  heritage  free- 
ly and  openly. 

3.  To  eradicate  every  veetige  of  antl- 
Semltlam  and  to  institute  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign against  aU  antt-Semltlc  manlfesU- 
tions. 

4.  To  grant  pMmlsslon  to  those  Jews  who 
desire  to  do  so  to  emigrate  to  Israel  or  to 
any  other  country  and  to  Insure  tbe  un- 
hindered exercise  of  this  right. 

The  dlgmty,  freedom  and  eqtiallty  of  all 
men  la  a  basic  rellgioua  and  moral  princi- 
ple. So  long  as  his  principle  is  violated  I 
cannot  In  good  conscience  remain  silent.  I 
therefore  aolemly  aubecrlbe  to  tbla  lugent 
appeal. 

Oaaooir — SrAisKxirr  or  CoNscmrcB 

Br.  Bernard  J.  Kerula,  Mt.  Angel  Abbey, 
St.  Benedict. 

Very  Rev.  Martin  Pollard,  OB3.,  Prior— 
VIP,  Mt.  Angel  Abbey,  St.  Benedict. 

Rev.  Joeeph  Wood,  OB3.,  Dean — ^VIP,  Mt. 
Angel  Seminary.  St.  Benedict. 

Rev.  Boniface  Lauta,  O.S.B.,  President — 
VIP.  Mt.  Angel  Seminary,  St.  Benedict. 

Rev.  Donald  E.  Kay,  Mt.  Angel  Seminary, 
St.  Benedict. 

Rev.  Bradley  Kebog,  Mt.  Angel  Seminary, 
St.  Benedict. 

Rev.  Father  C.  K.  Trewbella.  Dir.  of  Pas- 
toral Services,  Good  Samaritan  Ho^.  ft  Med- 
ical Ctr.,  Portland. 

Rev.  Joseph  K.  Haley,  CB.C,  Director  of 
International  Students— Campus  Ministry, 
Portland. 

Father  Cosmas  White,  033.,  Tillamook. 

Sr.  EUaabetb  Beuder,  S.S.M.O.,  Tillamook. 

Sr.  Mary  Peter,  SB.M.O.,  Tillamook. 

P.  J.  McMermy — Teacher  T.C.H.S.,  Tilla- 
mook. 

Sr.  M.  Caroline  Ann  QimpI — Professor. 
Maryhurst  College.  Maryburst. 

Sr.  Barbara  Ofeller,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Maryburst 
Coll.,  Maryburst. 

Sr.  M.  Claudia  Folts — Asst.  Prof.,  Mary- 
hiuvt  OoU.,  Maryburst. 

Sr.  Joseph  Mary  Baslek— PostUMstar. 
Maryhurst  OoU..  Maryburst. 

Sr.  Adele  Maureen  Breanahan.  Begtatrar, 
Maryburst  OoU.,  Maryhnnt. 
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Sr.  Maneta  Joan  Jones — CoordlnatQr, 
Maryhurst  CoU.,  Maryhurst. 

Dr.  L.  Edwards — Minister,  Church  at  tbe 
Naaarene,  Canby. 

Fr.  Benedict  Drieeemer,  Ttappist  Abbey. 
Lafayette. 

Br.  Fabian  Brodeur,  Ttapplst  Abbey, 
Lafayette. 

Br.  Alan  Philip  Jamee  McHale,  TVi«>pist 
Abbey,  Lafayette. 

Br.  Alberle  Qerard,  T^^iplst  Abbey, 
Lafayette. 

Br.  Bernard  Hefner,  TVapplst  Abbey, 
LaCayette. 

Br.  Phillip  Wertman,  TnpplMt  Abbey, 
Lafayette. 

Br.  John  Joseph  Russill,  Tti^pist  Abbey, 
Lafayette. 

Fr.  Jerome  Ebachw,  TVappixt  Abbey. 
lAfayette. 

Rev.  R.  Feemstra— ^Pastor  Methodist 
Church,  FaUs  City. 

Marie  O.  Allen— S.S.  Supt..  IWlS  City 
Methodist  Church,  Falls  City. 

Mrs.  Ed  Hewltt^Lay  leader,  Dallas. 

Gordon  O.  Fraaee — Chm.  Dept.  Rel. 
Studies,  Llnfield  CoU..  McMlnnvUle. 

John  A.  Day — ^Professor,  Llnfield  CoU., 
McMlnnvUle. 

Robert  E.  Jones — Professor,  Llnfield  CoU., 
McMlnnvUle. 

Wesley  Caapers — Professor,  Llnfield  CoU., 
McMlnnvlUe. 

Joseph  D.  Ban — Assoc.  Professor  ft  Chap- 
lain. Llnfield  CoU..  McMlnnvlUe. 

Stephen  D.  Beckman — Professor,  Llnfield 
CoU.,  McMUinviUe. 

John  E.  Hanson — ^Dean  of  the  CoU. — VIP, 
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THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  James 
O.  Baird,  president  of  Oklahoma  Chris- 
tian College,  and  Dr.  Robert  H.  Row- 
land, director  of  the  American  Citizen- 
ship Center  of  Oklahoma  Christian  Cd- 
lege.  recently  establidied  a  project  which 
contemidates  that  seminars  upon  the 
CoDstitutiCHi  of  ths  United  States  will  be 
condiicted  by  the  American  Citizenship 
Center  of  CHdahoma  Clirlstian  Ccrilege, 
at  some  ai^xropriate  place  on  an  annual 
basis  for  the  benefit  of  teachers. 

The  distinguished  columnist  James  J. 
Kilpatrlck  and  I  had  the  honor  of  at- 
tending and  participating  in  one  of  these 
seminars  which  was  recently  held  by  the 
Citizoish^  Cmter  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

Dr.  Balrd  and  Dr.  Rowland  deserve  the 
thanks  of  thecountxy  for  originating  this 
project  which  can  be  of  incalculable  value 
to  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  made  some  comments 
upon  this  project  in  his  column  "A  Con- 
servative View,"  some  days  sigo.  His  com- 
ments merit  wide  disaemlnation.  I.  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rccobo. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  f(dlow8: 

Tkx  CoNSTTTcrrioN 
(By  James  J.  KUpatilck) 

Dallas. — Summer  Is  the  aemlnur  season 
for  teachers.  A  thousand  classes  In  Intellec- 
tual calisthenics  mxist  be  in  session  tbla 
week,  and  doubtless  most  of  them  merit  a 
word  of  praise.  A  recent  gathering  here  in 
Dallas,  at  tbe  law  school  of  Southern  Metho- 
dist University,  calls  for  a  q>eclal  salute. 

Nearly  a  hundred  high  school  teachers 
of  history  and  social  studies  got  together  last 
week  for  two  days  of  hard  listening  and 
Uvely  discussion.  They  met  to  consider,  of 
all  things,  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States,  how  to  teach  It  today.  Who  ever  becutl 
of  such  a  thing? 

The  seminar  was  organized  by  the  Ameri- 
can Citizenship  Center  of  Oklahoma  Chris- 
tian CoUege,  up  In  Oklahoma  City.  A  Texas 
donor  put  up  the  modest  s\un  required  to 
finance  the  affair,  and  teachers  were  Invited 
from  both  large  and  small  high  schools  in 
the  two  states.  Senator  Sam  Ervln  of  North 
Carolina,  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  consti- 
tutionalists, served  as  principal  speaker,  but 
with  deference  to  Senator  Sam.  tbe  teachers 
themselves  provided  the  real  meat  and  po- 
tatoes. For  persons  wbo  love  the  Constitu- 
tion— simply  love  It,  and  love  to  talk  about 
it — these  were  two  happy  days. 

Dr.  Jamee  O.  Balrd.  president  of  Oklahoma 
Christian  CoUege,  and  Dr.  Robert  H.  Row- 
land, director  of  the  Citizenship  Center,  were 
tbe  prime  movers  In  bringing  the  teachers  to- 
gether. Tbelr  principal  concern  In  recent 
years  has  been  the  failure,  as  they  view  it. 
of  BO  many  young  people  reaUy  to  learn  the 
fundEunental  principles  and  values  of  their 
coimtry.  In  a  small  but  effective  way,  work- 
ing first  with  high  school  students  and  now 
with  tbelr  teachers,  they  are  trying  to  re- 
kindle old  fires  of  dedication  and  imder- 
standlng. 

It  Is  a  tremendously  important  task.  As 
President  Nixon  remarked  the  other  day,  in 
a  brooding  moment  out  In  California,  tbe 
most  casual  study  of  tbe  decline  of  Rome 
wUl  turn  up  some  striking  analogies  with 
conditions  m  the  United  States  in  recent 
years.  Nixon  did  not  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood: He  was  optimistic  that  our  old  Roman 
vlrtuaa  would  raamsit  themselvaa.  He  was 


not  about  to  at^nowledge  the  onset  of  some 
new  barbarlanlam.  with  new  Dark  Ages  to 
foUow. 

Others  may  be  less  optimistic.  Look 
around.  At  the  public  level,  we  surely  are 
witnessing  a  decline  In  what  Gibbon  used 
to  deaorlbe  aa  the  "martial  spirit."  Tbe  ten- 
dency in  Oongreas,  not  only  as  to  Vietnam 
but  in  every  other  respect,  la  not  to  strength- 
en our  mlUtary  forcea  but  to  make  them 
weaker.  Senator  Barry  G<ridwater  says  the 
orltloal  moment  bas  paased  without  our 
kmowlng  it.  The  UB.  is  already  a  second- 
rate  power.  Our  welfare  rolls  increase;  our 
debt  pUes  up:  inflatlcm  undermines  the  value 
of  our  money. 

In  the  private  sector,  one  marks  other  de- 
clines— the  decline  in  dvUlty,  tbe  decline  of 
manners,  tbe  slipping  of  moral  restraints,  tbe 
faltoring  discipline  of  church  and  famUy  and 
school.  The  decline  tbat  most  troubles  such 
educators  as  Dr.  Balrd  and  Dr.  Rowland  is 
the  decline  iu  undsrstamrtlmg  of  those  peat 
concepts  the  Ooi>stitutlon  waa  meant  to  prt- 
aerve  such  as  limited  govenunent,  respon- 
sible freedom,  due  piocesBea  of  law. 

How  does  one  "teach  the  Constitution"? 
To  llstec  to  the  teachers  ss  they  talk  among 
thamselvee.  students  have  Utile  interest  in 
textual  analyais.  James  Madison  does  not  ex- 
actly grab  them.  They  do  not  groove  upon 
the  dootilne  of  enumerated  powers.  "My  stu- 
dents," one  Instructor  remarked,  "thick  of 
the  Constitution  In  terms  of  Just  one  word: 
'rights.'  They  say,  'I  know  my  rt^xta.'  But 
tbey  don*t  know  their  rlghU.  And  It'a  not 
easy  to  talk  to  them  of  'ordered  Uberty*  when 
most  of  our  time  in  the  classroom  has  to  be 
q>en>t  in  Just  keeping  order." 

One  approach  suggested  in  the  Dallas  semi- 
nar Is  to  concentrate  without  Ignoring  histor- 
ical background  on  what  the  oonstltiitlon 
means  today.  A  student  wbo  may  yawn  at 
18th  Century  problhttlons  upon  an  "estab- 
lishment of  religion"  may  be  awakened  by 
last  month's  Supreme  Court  decision  on  aid 
to  parochial  acboola.  la  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  dull  stuff?  Then  talk  about  the 
Constitution  In  terms  of  the  compulsory  bus- 
ing of  students  to  achieve  racial  balance.  It's 
a  hot  topic  In  Texas  today.  Tbe  point  Is: 
Tbe  ConsUtutlon  Uves.  Effective  teaching, 
by  knowledgeable  teachers.  wUl  not  let  it 
die. 


EXTRADITION  AND  THE  GENOCIDE 
TRBAT7 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Ccxnmittee  on  Foreign  Relations 
lias  just  acted  ca  the  XJH.  Convention  on 
Genocide.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Senate  to  do  likewise,  and  I  spei^ 
today  to  urge  this  body  to  act  as  soon  as 
possible  to  approve  this  vital  document. 

Some  opponents  of  the  ratiflcatl(Hi  of 
this  treaty  have  recaiUy  suggested  that 
there  is  some  danger  that  after  we  do  sign 
the  treaty,  other  nations  will  be  empow- 
ered to  extradite  American  citizens  on 
charges  of  genocide.  This  claim  has  been 
specifically  rdated  to  American  soldiers 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  speak  to  this  point 
today,  and  to  demonstmte  beycmd  a 
doubt  that  the  ratification  of  the  geno- 
cide treaty  will  in  no  way  subject  Amer- 
icans to  extraditi<m  on  trumped-up 
•harges,  nor  will  we  be  forced  to  provide 
foreign  governments  with  such  power. 

The  genocide  treaty  will  not  by  itself 
expand  the  extradition  powers  of  any 
nation.  In  order  for  American  citizens  to 
be  extradicted  on  charges  of  gmocide. 
there  must  be  an  extradition  treaty  in 
force  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nation  requesting  extraditian.  and  that 
treaty  must  designate  medflcaOy  geno- 
cide as  an  extradietable  crime.  Aa  Ifr. 
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George  Aldrich.  deputy  legal  adviser  to 
the  Department  <tf  State.  teeUfled  in 
liearings  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Rdatloiu  Committee: 

There  are  at  pment  no  nieh  tn«tles  In 
txiwuact  wltb  any  country. 

For  any  American  to  be  extradlcted  for 
genocide,  then,  the  Congress  would  have 
to.  after  lengthy  deiSberailcxi,  pass  spe- 
ciflc  amendments  to  existing  eoctatMlitloQ 
treattee.  providing  for  the  crime  of 
genocide. 

Even  should  we  pass  such  spedflc  legis- 
lation, safeguards  would  still  exist  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  Americans  under 
the  law.  For  example,  in  an  extradition 
proceeding,  the  courts  of  the  country  of 
which  the  accused  is  a  dtisen,  plus  the 
executive  of  that  Jurisdlcticxi.  must  both 
agree,  according  to  Mr.  Aldrich— 

That  the  person  sought  would  be  htid  for 
trial  under  U.S.  law  If  the  <«enae  had  been 
committed  here. 

In  addition,  the  accused  would  be  guar- 
anteed all  the  rights  under  such  extradi- 
tion procedures  as  he  would  be  accorded 
in  any  other  type  of  trial  in  an  American 
court. 

Thus,  the  genocide  treaty  will  not 
weaken  any  of  our  constltutlcuial  guar- 
antees. We  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
act  (m  the  genocide  treaty.  I  hope  we 
will  not  let  this  opportunity  pass. 


A  DISTORTED  BEDTIME  STORY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  until 
eaiiy  this  month,  the  Department  of 
State  explained  to  primary  school  chil- 
dren in  this  country  our  unfortunate 
military  involvonent  in  Indodiina  as  a 
bedtime  story.  No  explanaticm  w«s 
given  regarding  the  President's  with- 
drawal policy,  nothing  was  noted  con- 
eemlng  the  tragic  impact  our  participa- 
tion in  the  war  has  had  on  American 
society.  As  the  title  suggests  and  as  the 
Pentagon  papers  ccmflrm.  no  indicati(ni 
was  given  that  this  so-caUed  bedtime 
story  has  turned  out  to  be  a  national 
nightjnare. 

After  a  constituent  from  Idaho  pointed 
this  distortion  out  to  me.  I  wrx>te  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  response,  it  was 
agreed  that  this  propaganda  for  chil- 
dren was  "over-slmplined  to  the  pcAnt 
of  factual  distortion."  and  the  paper  was 
withdrawn  from  circulation. 

Hie  Intermountain — Idaho Observer 

r^nrlnted  the  State  Department's  bed- 
time story,  together  with  its  own  reply, 
which  is  well  worth  reading. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
terial be  printed  in  the  Rscoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRo. 
as  follows: 

llVom  the  Intermoontaln  Obeerrer,  June  5, 
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VBnfAM:    A   BB-Taa  Sron— Ths   State 

OtnntamrB    XxnaxAnoir    toa    School 

CmutaMM  or  Wbt  Wx  Amx  Tbbix 

(ItoBOK's  Morn.— The  foUowUic  to  entitled 

"An  esplanattoa  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  for 

prunaty  aehool  ehUdraD."  it  was  prepared 

by  itM  V  A  state  Department  Borean  or  Pub- 

Uo  AflMra  a  few  aMmtha  ago  as  a  reenimee 

to  yoong  aehoot  ebUdren  who  had  written 

to  the  Pvatfdent  aad  auta  Department  about 

Vtotaam.  It  to  ivprlntwl  bare  with  a  rap- 

ptawimt  whleb  we  reeoouBand  tor  any  child 


who  might  receive  the  State  Oepartmant 
letter.) 

VleUiam  to  a  Tery  old  country  In  Asia, 
about  8.000  miles  away  from  the  ITnlted 
states.  About  17  yearn  ago,  part  of  the  Vlet- 
nsTn»ee  people  caUed  Viet  lOnh  were  flgnting 
against  Ranoe  which  had  ruled  Vietnam  f  cr 
many  yean.  Many  at  the  Viet  Mlnh  wanted 
Vietnam  to  be  a  communist  dlotatonhlp 
rather  than  a  free  country.  The  Vietnamese 
communtota  are  especially  dangerous  because 
they  believe  In  the  use  of  armed  force  and 
terror. 

TTie  Viet  lUnh  flaaUy  won  a  Mg  victory 
over  the  VmuSi  fbroes.  The  nmoh  and  oOl- 
dais  from  acme  other  oountrtoa  who  were 
intenated  In  Vietnam  sat  down  to  talk  with 
the  Vta*  Mlnh  In  the  dty  of  Geneva  in  Swlt- 
■ertand.  They  agreed  to  make  peace  and  to 
divide  Vietnam  Into  two  parts.  The  northern 
part  to  held  by  the  communists  and  to  called 
North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam  to  held  by 
those  Vletnameae  who  d6  not  want  to  live 
under  communist  rule.  It  to  also  called  the 
RepuUlo  at  Vietnam.  Many  people  In  the 
North  went  to  live  In  the  South  to  get  away 
ftom  the  oommuntots.  Many  more  wanted  to 
go  too  but  the  communists  taroks  the  rules 
of  the  agreement  made  at  Oeneva  and  would 
not  let  them  go. 

A  few  years  went  by.  The  North  Vietnam- 
ese were  planning  to  take  over  all  of  South 
Vietnam  by  eleotlons  because  there  were 
more  Northerners  to  vote  than  Southerners 
and  because  the  oommuntots  would  make 
sure,  by  force  If  necessary,  that  more  people 
would  vote  tor  the  North  than  for  the  South. 
The  leaders  of  South  Vietnam  refused  to  take 
part  In  elections  that  they  knew  would  not 
be  fair.  Thto  made  the  communist  leaders 
of  the  North  very  angry,  and  they  decided 
to  take  over  South  Vietnam  by  fwce. 

When  the  country  was  divided  Into  two 
parts,  the  communists  bad  left  some  men 
In  the  South  who  pretended  to  be  like  the 
Southerners.  These  men  received  orders  to 
dig  up  the  guns  which  they  had  hidden  and 
to  kill  peopto  In  the  South  so  the  men  In  the 
South  would  be  afraid  to  fight  against  the 
communists.  These  communists  In  the  South, 
called  guerrillas,  woiild  often  go  Into  villages 
at  night  and  kill  important  people  such  as 
the  mayor  and  the  schocd  teacher.  This  would 
make  the  vlllageis  afraid  to  teU  the  South 
Vietnamese  sokUers  where  the  guerriUas  were 
hiding.  The  guerrillas  did  not  wear  uniforms 
and  It  was  easy  for  them  to  hide  In  the 
jungle  or  to  pretend  they  were  villagers. 
During  this  time  we  were  sending  guns  and 
supplies  to  the  South  Vietnamese  so  they 
could  light  back.  We  also  sent  some  soldiers 
to  advise  them  how  to  fight. 

As  time  went  on.  the  North  Vietnamese 
sent  more  and  more  men  from  the  North 
into  South  Vietnam.  They  began  to  send 
soldiers  who  attacked  the  soldiers  of  the 
army  of  South  Vietnam  and  soon  there  was 
a  real  war  going  on.  The  soldiers  from  the 
North  and  the  guerrUlas  were  well  trained 
to  fight.  Things  were  going  badly  for  the 
people  of  the  South.  They  wanted  to  be  able 
to  decide  how  to  run  their  country  for  them- 
selves. So  they  asked  us  to  help  them  fight 
the  North  Vietnamese.  The  South  Vletnam- 
eae had  showed  that  they  were  brave  pe<^le 
and  we  know  that  If  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  not  stopped  from  trying  to  take  over 
another  country  by  shooting  and  kllUng,  the 
other  countries  In  Asia  would  be  in  danger 
too  from  the  communtots.  So  we  decided  to 
help  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  and  some 
other  countries  also  decided  to  help.  That 
way  we  hoped  to  keep  the  war  in  Vietnam 
from  becoming  a  big  war  that  might  put  the 
whole  world  in  danger. 

America  promised  to  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  we  sent  soldiers,  ships  and  air- 
I>Unes  to  Vietnam.  Five  other  countries  also 
sent  soldtors.  Over  SO  countries  gave  food, 
medical  supplies  and  many  other  things  to 
hdp  the  South  Vietnamese.  We  have  been 
fighting  very  hard  for  au  years  to  help  tHe 
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South  Vietnamese  soldiers.  Together  we  have 
done  well  and  the  soldiers  from  the  North 
are  not  winning  any  more.  They  are  still 
trying  to  take  over  the  South  but  they  know 
that  the  South  with  our  help  to  stronger  than 
they  are.  The  South  Vietnamese  are  becom- 
ing such  good  soldiers  that  we  are  bringing 
some  of  our  men  back  to  America.  In  May 
and  J\me  last  year  American  and  South  Vlet- 
nameee  soldiers  destroyed  the  communtot 
basss  In  the  next-door  country  of  Cambodia. 
We  did  this  because  the  bases  gave  the  com- 
munists a  chance  to  attack  our  men  in  South 
Vietnam  and  then  to  run  and  hide  In  Cam- 
bodia. Our  action  In  Cambodia  made  it  safe 
to  go  on  bringing  our  men  home.  This  year 
some  Sotxth  Vietnamese  forces,  with  the  help 
of  VB.  air  power,  have  moved  Into  the  nearby 
country  of  Laos  to  cut  the  supply  lines  the 
communists  need  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam. 

We  and  South  Vietnam  do  not  want  to  take 
over  the  North  and  we  do  not  want  to  make 
the  war  bigger.  All  we  want  to  do  to  to  stop 
the  communists  from  taking  South  Vietnam. 
Frssident  Nixon  has  said  that  if  the  com- 
muntots go  back  home  to  the  North  and  leave 
the  South  alone,  the  war  will  end.  We  are 
having  talks  with  leaders  from  the  North  in 
the  city  of  Paris  in  Prance.  At  these  talks,  we 
are  telling  them  that  if  they  wUl  take  all  of 
their  soldiers  out  of  South  Vietnam,  we  wlU 
too.  But  If  we  take  all  of  our  soldiers  out  of 
South  Vietnam  before  peace  is  made  or  be- 
fore we  are  sure  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
can  take  care  of  themselves,  we  would  be 
breaking  our  promise  to  them.  Other  coun- 
tries which  are  our  allies  would  then  believe 
that  our  word  was  no  good  and  they  would 
not  respect  us.  Also.  President  Nixon  to  very 
concerned  about  our  men  held  prisoner  by 
the  enemy.  He  has  said  that  as  long  as  North 
Vietnam  holds  a  single  American  prisoner, 
we  will  have  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  are  sorry  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
not  ready  to  pull  back  their  soldiers,  but  we 
think  they  will  come  to  see  that  peace  to 
better  than  to  go  on  killing.  President  Nixon 
and  aU  of  us  believe  that  a  good  and  Just 
peace  to  poeslble.  tJntU  the  North  Vietnamese 
agree,  we  must  have  lota  of  patience  and  grit 
to  go  on  with  the  talks  in  Paris  and  with  the 
fighting  m  Vietnam. 

Soia  TBUfOfl  TRiT  Webs  Lkit  Out 
Dkak  Chujixxn:  The  story  you  have  Just 
heard  was  made  up  by  people  in  the  Ameri- 
can State  Department.  They  are  part  of  the 
government,  and  their  Job  to  to  tell  the  gov- 
ernment's side  of  the  story.  In  Vietnam  tbero 
Is  a  war  and  our  government  to  on  one  side  of 
the  war.  A  war  to  like  a  fight  between  two 
people,  only  much  bigger.  When  someone  who 
to  In  a  fight  tells  you  what  the  fight  to  all 
about,  you  must  remember  that  you  are  get- 
ting only  hto  side  of  the  story.  Here  are  some 
of  the  important  things  the  Steto  Depart- 
ment left  out  of  the  story  It  Just  told  you: 
The  people  of  Vietnam.  Uke  the  people  of 
America,  want  to  govern  themselves.  That  to 
why  they  fotight  so  hard  for  so  many  years 
against  the  French,  who  were  from  a  far-off 
coimtry.  They  have  many  differences  among 
themselves.  Just  as  we  do,  but  mo«t  of  them 
were  imlted  in  their  opposlUon  to  the  Ftench, 
Just  as  most  of  us  were  united  in  opposition 
to  the  Brittoh  dxu-ing  our  own  Revolutionary 
War.  When  the  French  were  finally  defeated 
about  17  years  ago,  all  of  Vietnam  would 
probaUy  have  been  tmlted  vcaOn  their  leader. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  who  has  often  been  called  the 
Oeorge  Washington  of  Vietnam.  But  the  man 
who  was  then  the  head  of  oxir  State  Depart- 
ment, with  the  help  of  the  French,  persuaded 
HO  Ohl  Mlnh  to  accept  a  tempmary  divtolon 
of  the  coimtry  into  north  and  south,  no's 
enemies  then  fled  to  the  south,  took  con- 
trol there,  and  tore  up  the  agreement  to  hold 
free  elections. 

Naturally,  the  people  In  the  north  were 
very  angry  about  this.  And  so  were  many 
people  In  the  south.  They  felt  that  the  Amerl- 
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cans  and  the  French  and  Bo's  enemies  had 
played  a  trick  on  them.  Many  i>eopto  in  the 
south  complained  about  what  had  ha^ipenad. 
Moat  of  them  were  put  In  Jail,  and  some  of 
them  were  shot.  Then  the  poofde  in  the  south 
took  up  arms,  and  that  to  how  the  war  began. 
The  government  of  South  Vietnam  was  not 
very  popular  with  the  people  beoaiise  its 
leaders  were  rich  and  corrupt  and  friendly 
with  the  foreigners  who  had  once  oontroUed 
the  country.  So  the  pec^e  who  ran  the  South 
Vietnam  government  had  to  get  more  and 
more   help  from  the  Americans. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  fighting,  a  few 
soldiers  from  the  north  came  down  to  help 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  who  were  fight- 
ing for  a  better  government.  But  they  were 
outnumbered  6  to  1  by  troops  of  the  South 
Vietnam  government.  Nevertheless,  the  South 
Vietnam  troops  were  on  the  verge  of  being 
beaten,  so  America  sent  many,  many  soldiers. 
Two  years  ago  we  had  more  than  500,000 
soldiers  there.  Plus  lots  and  lots  of  artillery, 
tanks,  planes,  bombs  and  napalm,  which  to  a 
Jellied  gasoline  that  bums  everything  it 
touches.  Despite  all  thto  help,  the  South 
Vietnam  government  still  was  not  able  to 
crush  all  the  people  who  were  fighting  it. 

A  very  important  thing  to  remember  to 
that  Vietnam  has  been  badly  hurt  by  the  war. 
More  than  one  third  of  a  million  people  have 
been  killed.  More  than  one  million  people 
have  lost  their  homes.  Most  of  the  cities  and 
villages  have  been  destroyed.  More  than  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  farmland  has  been  ruined  by 
chemical  spray.  Vtotnam  has  suffered  more 
loss  of  life  and  damage  (for  its  size)  than 
any  other  country  since  the  history  of  the 
world  began.  Most  of  thto  damage  was  done 
by  Americans. 

Most  Americans  thought  at  the  time  that 
they  were  doing  good.  But  most  of  them  now 
believe  it  was  a  mistake  and  that  we  should 
leave  and  let  the  people  of  Vietnam — ^north 
and  south — bind  up  their  wounds  and  settle 
their  own  arguments.  That  to  why  President 
Nlzon  to  bringing  some  of  the  troops  home. 
But  the  President  has  taken  a  long  time  to 
do  this.  And  htf  says  It  may  be  a  very  long 
time  before  America  stops  fighting  and  kill- 
ing people  in  Vietnam.  Every  day  that  Amer- 
ica keeps  fighting,  more  boys  and  glrto  and 
their  mothers  and  fathers  in  Vietnam  will 
continue  to  die.  There  to  a  way  that  you  can 
help  If  you  really  care.  Sit  down  today  and 
write  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Tell  him  you  are  against  the  war, 
toll  him  why,  and  ask  him  to  please  stop 
It  now! 

Dkpabtuxnt  or  Stats, 
WaaMngton.  D.C.  July  9. 197i. 
Hon.  Fkank  Chuxch, 
17.5.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  SsNAToa  Chttech:  Secretary  Rogers 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  dated 
June  21  regarding  one  of  the  papers  in  our 
Public  Information  Serie*,  "An  Explanation 
of  the  War  In  Viet-Nam  for  Primary  School 
Children." 

Thto  paper  was  developed  to  reply  to  mail 
from  elementary  school  children  when  the 
number  of  such  inquiries  became  substantial 
(about  6,000  m  two  years).  In  some  cases 
children  indicated  that  they  were  writing  as 
classwork  assigned  by  their  teachers.  Thto 
paper  was  sent  to  each  young  writer  with  a 
brief  cover  letter  which  also  enclosed  adult 
material  and  suggested  that  the  child  dto- 
cuss  the  subject  with  hto  parents. 

While  this  paper  was  necessarily,  in  view 
of  Its  purpose,  a  highly  simplified  statement, 
we  agree  that  it  contains  statements  which 
are  over-simplified  to  the  point  of  factual 
dtotortlon,  and  have  therefore  withdrawn  It 
from  any  further  use. 

Please  continue  to  caU  on  me  whenever 
you  believe  we  may  be  of  aastotanoe  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Assiobs, 
AiaUtant  Secretary  for  Oongretslonal 
ReUttioru. 


JcMX  21.  1971. 

Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  ROCEBS, 

Department  of  State. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Sbcbetabt  :  A  constituent  of  mine 
recently  sent  me  a  copy  of  an  explanation 
which  the  State  Department  sends  to  the 
children  of  thto  country  regarding  our  In- 
volvement In  Indochina.  Considering  the 
President's  policy  of  withdrawal,  revelation 
of  the  McNamara  Papers  in  the  New  York 
Times,  and  other  recent  events  In  regard  to 
the  resulte  of  the  war  such  as  refugees  and 
drugs,  I  look  at  thto  statement  as  highly 
dtotorted. 

I  hope  that  you  and  your  staff  can  review 
Ite  contents  and  present  a  more  realtotlc 
appraisal  to  American  primary  school  chil- 
dren of  our  Involvement  in  Indochina. 

With  best  wtohes. 
Sincerely, 

Fbank  Chttbcr. 

BoisB,  Idaho. 
Hon.  Fbank  Chubch. 
UJS.  Senate. 
WaaMngton,  DJB. 

Deab  Sematok  Chtbch:  I  obtained  the  en- 
closed docximent  through  a  simple  request 
mailed  to  the  State  Department  of  what  I 
bad  assxuned  was  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. After  reading  the  returned  material  I 
find  myself  wondering  If  perhaps  I  wrote  to 
the  wrong  address. 

Senator  Church,  lalmary  school  studente 
are  very  Imptres&ionaMe  children.  At  that 
young  age  they  learn  quickly  to  absorb  what 
to  presented  to  them.  Rarely  do  they  ques- 
tion. It  should  thereifore  behoove  the  govern- 
ment to  proceed  wlUi  extreme  caution  when 
presenting  an  oOlcial  "explanation"  of  policy 
to  thto  age  group. 

The  inclosed  document,  howevM-.  written 
expressly  for  these  chUdren,  faUs  Into  the 
shadowy  realm  tha/t  wovUd  be  condetnned  as 
"propaganda"  If  publtohed  by  our  enemies. 
Were  thto  docvunent  printed  earlier  in  Ger- 
man, or  today  In  Russian  or  Chinese,  our 
Judgment  would  be  swift  and  complete  as 
to  its  "merits."  I  would  hope  that  no  less 
scrutinizing  standards  would  be  applied  to 
our  own  publications. 

As  a  citizen  of  thto  nation,  with  a  deep 
respect  for  what  I  believe  thto  nation  to,  I 
object  to  thto  printed  dtotortlon  presented 
as  "explanation  of  policy."  I  hope  that  you 
will  do  all  within  your  power  as  a  United 
States  Senator  to  rectify  what  I  feel  has  been 
a  very  serious  error  on  behalf  of  the  State 
Department. 

Sincerely  youn, 

DAVm  MOBBTWSET. 


THE  PSALM  OP  THE  ADDICT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Preddent.  the  Mor- 
gantMi.  N.C..  News-Herald  of  May  12. 
1971,  contained  an  editorial  dommenting 
upon  an  article.  entiUed  '"Hie  Psalm  of 
the  Addict,"  clipped  by  a  heroin  addict 
The  editorial  was  found  in  an  automobile 
of  the  addict  who  oommitted  suicide  by 
oarlxm  monoxide  poisoolng.  This 
"Psalm"  portrays  in  a  drastic  manner 
the  tragedy  of  addicts,  and  for  this  rea- 
son merits  vdde  dissemination. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoko. 
as  follows: 

She  Lett  Hxa  Own  Sebmoh 

Sometimes  what  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
routine  llfe-and-death  stories  to  be  seen 
in  newspapers  daUy  contains  a  message  more 
eloquent  than  a  mlntoter's  sermon  from  hto 
pulpit  or  a  medical  professor's  lecture  to  an 
arena  full  of  young  physlelans. 

The  other  day  in  Rockingham  County  the 
body  of  a  young  woman  was  found  In  an 


automobUe  parked  in  a  rural  spot  with  Its 
motor  still  running.  A  hookup  with  the  ex- 
liaust  sent  carbon  monoxide  fumes  Into  the 
closed  vehicle  in  what  vras  ruled  to  have 
been  suicide,  with  death  due  to  carbon  mon- 
oxide poisoning. 

An  investigation,  the  report  said,  revealed 
that  the  23-year  old  woman  had  been  put 
on  probation  In  Greensboro  last  October  on 
charge  of  possessing  heroin. 

This  didn't  tell  the  entire  story,  but  it  ap- 
parently pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
cause  of  her  will  to  die. 

Here,  quoted  intact,  to  part  of  a  Reids- 
vllle  newspaper's  story  of  the  investigation: 

With  her  when  she  was  found  were  six 
handwritten  legal  pages,  one  newspaper  arti- 
cle concerning  her  arrest  on  heroin  posses- 
sion and  one  other  short  newspaper  article 
caUed  "The  Psalm  of  the  Addict."  The 
psalm  reads  as  follows : 

"King  Heroin  to  my  shepherd,  I  shsill 
always  want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  In 
the  gutters.  He  leadeth  me  beside  the 
troubled  waters.  He  destroyeth  my  soul.  He 
leadeth  me  In  the  paths  of  wickedness  for 
the  effort's  sake.  Yea,  I  shall  walk  througli 
the  valley  of  poverty  and  will  fear  all  evil 
for  thou.  Heroin,  art  with  me.  Thy  Needle, 
and  capsule  try  to  comfort  me.  Thou  strip- 
pest  the  table  of  groceries  in  the  presence  of 
my  famUy.  Thou  robbest  my  head  of  reason. 
My  cup  of  sorrow  runneth  over.  Surely  h«- 
oln  addiction  shall  stalk  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life  and  I  will  dwell  In  the  House  of  the 
Damned  forever." 

Included  in  the  article  were  several  lines 
which  were  underilned  In  pencil:  "Jail  didn't 
cure  me.  Nor  did  hospitalization  help  me  for 
long.  The  doctor  told  my  family  It  would 
have  been  better,  and  Indeed  kinder.  If  the 
person  who  first  got  me  hooked  on  dope  had 
taken  a  gim  and  blown  my  brains  out.  And 
I  wish  to  God  she  had.  My  God  how  I  do 
wtoh  It." 

Who  can  add  anything  to  deecribe  the 
pltUble  plight  of  a  wretched  girl  who  could 
see  no  solution  to  life  but  death? 

Who,  Indeed,  could  Issue  a  stronger  warn- 
ing to  young  pe<^le  who  are  Inclined  to 
think  they  can  experiment  frxMn  various 
drugs  with  Impunity,  confident  that  they 
can  take  It  or  leave  after  they  have  sampled 
whatever  so-called  thrills  they  offer? 

It  to  a  more  effective  message  than  any 
which  could  be  delivered  by  a  fuddy-duddy 
oldtlmer. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HILL  CUMORAH  PAG- 
EANT AND  MORMON  PIONEERS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
more  than  100,000  people  are  witnessing 
the  34th  presentation  of  the  Hill  Cumo- 
rah  Pageant,  near  Palmyra,  in  the  beau- 
tiful Ptager  Lakes  region  of  New  York 
State. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  thrill  to  this 
spectacular  presentation  described  by  the 
New  York  Times  as  "the  most  elaborate 
religious  pageant  in  the  world." 

For  six  evenings,  with  Hill  Cumorah 
shrouded  in  darkness.  500  young  Mor- 
mcHis  dressed  in  costumes  of  Greek. 
Roman.  Hebraic,  Mayan,  and  Aztec  de- 
sign take  their  places  on  25  stages  on  the 
wide  western  slope  to  present  an  epic 
drama  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  an  ancient 
American  dvilization. 

The  pageant  tells  three  iMtsic  stories— 
the  story  of  a  band  of  Israelites  who 
sailed  to  the  New  World  to  escape  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  600  years  before 
Christ:  inddents  in  the  life  of  Christ  in 
America  as  recorded  by  the  Boc^  of  Mor- 
mon: and  the  description  of  the  founding 
of  the  Mormon  Church. 

This  religious  spectacle  is  based  upon 
the  Book  of  Mormon  which  Mormons 
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believe  is  a  history  of  andeaat  tnhabitents 
of  the  American  continents.  They  regard 
the  Book  of  Mormon  as  complementary 
to  the  Holy  Bible.  In  1823,  Joseph  Smith 
said  he  was  led  to  the  Hill  Cumorah  by 
a  heavenly  messenger  named  Moroni  and 
shown  the  place  where  a  history  of  the 
inhabitants  of  ancient  America  had  been 
buried  for  safekeeping.  Later  he  was 
allowed  to  take  the  records,  in  the  form 
of  thin  metal  pages,  from  their  depository 
in  the  hill.  Young  Joseph  Smith  trans- 
lated the  engraved  religious  and  secular 
writings.  The  resiilting  book  is  named 
after  one  of  the  andent  prophets  who 
centuries  ago  deposited  the  records  in 
the  hill. 

More  than  20.000  spectators  come  each 
evening  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  to 
relive  with  the  500  performers  the  mov- 
ing scenes  of  the  pageant.  The  pageant 
is  preceded  by  a  recorded  concert  by  the 
famed  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir.  Music 
for  the  pageant  is  composed  by  Dr.  Craw- 
ford Oates.  and  the  pageant  director 
since  its  Inception  is  Dr.  Harold  I.  Hansen 
of  Brigham  Yoimg  University.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  and  technical  crew  pay 
their  own  expenses  to  participate. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
record  dramatized  by  the  Hill  Cumorah 
Pageant  and  other  revelations.  Joseph 
&nith  organized  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  1830  In 
New  York.  The  church  then  moved  to 
Ohio,  then  to  Ikfissouri,  and  then  to  Illi- 
nois where  the  dty  of  Nauvoo  was 
founded.  Persecution  of  the  Mormons 
culminated  in  the  assassination  of  Joseph 
and  his  brother,  Hyrum  Smith.  There- 
after, Brigham  Young  became  president 
of  the  church  and  led  his  followers  on 
their  historic  covered  wagon  trek  across 
the  plains  to  Vbt  desert  land  of  the  Oreat 
Salt  Lake  VaUey. 

This  week,  124  years  ago,  the  Mormon 
pioneers  entered  the  valley,  I  find  Brig- 
ham Young's  simple  Journal  accoimt  of 
the  entry  of  my  pioneer  ancestors  and 
their  industry  very  moving: 

July  Mtb:  I  vtarted  early  this  morning 
and  after  croaMng  Emigration  Canon  Creek 
eighteen  times,  emmged  from  the  canon. 
Bncamped  with  the  main  body  at  3  p  m. 
Abotit  noon,  the  five-acre  potato  patch  was 
plo««d.  when  «he  brethren  commenced 
planting  their  aeed  potatoea.  At  five,  a  light 
•bower  was  aooompanled  by  thunder  and 
•tlffl 


severance  of  the  Mormon  pioneers  de- 
serve our  toibute. 


Then  21  years  later  with  the  memories 
of  the  first  mlgraticm  still  fresh.  Brigham 
Young  declared  in  t^  Salt  Lake  Tab- 
ernacle: 

We  made  and  broke  the  road  from  Nauvoo 
to  this  plaoe.  Some  of  the  time  we  followed 
Twitian  tralU;  aome  of  the  time  we  ran  by 
the  compaM;  when  we  left  the  Mlaaourl  River 
we  followed  the  Platte.  And,  we  killed  rattle- 
snakes by  the  cord  In  some  places. 

We  made  roads  and  built  bridges  tUI  our 
backs  acbed.  Where  we  could  not  buUd 
bridges  across  rivers  we  ferried  our  people 
across.  ontU  we  arrived  here  where  we  found 
a  few  Indians,  a  few  wolves  and  rabbits, 
and  any  amount  at  orlekets;  but  m  f or  a 
green  tree  or  a  fruit  tree,  or  any  green  fields, 
we  fotmd  nothing  of  the  kind,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  cottonwoods  and  willows 
on  the  edfle  of  City  Creek. 

llr.  President,  the  creators  of  the  In- 
spired HUl  Cimiorah  pageant  are  to  be 
cwrnnnmlod.  And  the  —crlflee  and  per- 


ORDER     FOR     PERIOD  FOR     THE 

TRANSACTION        OP  ROimNE 

MORNmO    BUSINESS  ON    MON- 
DAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  oonseoit  that  on 
Monday  next,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business. 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes, the  period  not  to  extend  beyond 
12  o'clock  noon.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM   CAIl. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Ttie  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  fnxn  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  PKoxxntz)  may  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes  after  which  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  a  3-minute  limi- 
tation therein,  will  be  resumed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY    LOAN    OUARANTEB 
ACT 

Hie  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2308)  to  authorize 
emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  lifr.  President,  the 
Senate,  on  Monday  next  at  3  pjn.  will 
have  the  opportunity,  at  long  last,  to  vote 
on  the  real  Lockheed  issue. 

We  have  had  a  provision  in  the  bill 
which  has  doaked  the  Issue.  It  has  been 
a  bill  not  only  for  Lockheed  but  also  for 
other  corporations.  It  was  a  bill  which, 
as  we  Icnow,  contained  some  $2  billion. 
Tliat  bill,  fortunately,  has  been  laid 
aside  and  we  now  have  before  us  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  provide  a 
loan  guarantee  to  the  Lockheed  Corp. 

OVAKAinXB    WILL    MOT    SAVK    JOBS 

The  prindpal  argument  made  in  favor 
of  this,  certainly  the  most  persuasive 
argument  to  those  Senators  to  whom  I 
have  talked  who  intend  to  or  may  vote 
for  it,  is  that  it  will  save  Jobs. 

I  think  we  can  argue  convincingly  that 
the  pending  bill  on  which  we  will  vote 
next  Monday  at  3  pjn.,  if  it  is  voted  on 
favoraldy,  will  not  save  Jobs. 

In  fact.  I  think  we  can  make  a  strong 
caae  that  it  would  cost  jobs. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  very  strong 
case  that  can  be  made  that,  in  the  enrent 
the  LodEheed  Ootp.  does  not  get  this 


guarantee,  the  banks  may  very  well  pro- 
vide the  $250  million  it  needs  wittiout 
Lockheed's  having  to  go  through  bank- 
ruptcy. 

I  think  there  is  an  overxlielming  argu- 
ment for  the  banks  to  do  this  on  the  basis 
of  the  way  the  banks  have  testified. 

CHven  their  testimony,  if  I  were  a 
stockholder  In  any  of  these  banks,  I  would 
be  very  unhappy  if  the  bank  did  not  pro- 
vide this  loan  without  the  guarantee,  and 
I  will  tell  you  why,  Mr.  Presidoit. 

The  banks  have  now  Invested  $400  mll- 
licoi  in  Lockheed.  Ihe  record  is  dear  that 
if  Lockheed  goes  into  bankruptcy,  it  will 
only  be  aUe  to  collect,  on  the  basis  of 
its  collateral,  about  $100  million. 

The  top  counsel  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment who  has  studied  this  very  care- 
fully says  that,  in  his  view,  that  is  all 
they  would  be  able  to  get.  They  may  be 
able  to  get  the  other  $300  million  eventu- 
ally, but  they  would  be  in  a  contest  with 
other  creditors  «uid  that  could  go  on  for 
some  years.  So  that  the  banks  would  be 
in  a  position  to  lose  $300  million  if  they 
did  not  provide  this  addltiomd  $250 
million  loan. 

The  banks  haive  testified  to  the  com- 
mittee that  once  the  $250  million  is  made 
available.  Lockheed  will  in  all  likelihood 
be  over  the  hump,  out  of  the  woods,  and 
in  a  position  to  proceed  to  make  money 
and  pay  its  debts. 

If  the  bankers'  testimony  and  the 
Lockheed  testimony  can  be  accepted, 
there  is  every  reason  to  fed  that  the 
banks  will  go  ahead  and  provide  the 
fimds. 

In  the  second  place,  there  la  the  pos- 
sibility that  london  banks  may  provide 
the  $250  million,  in  the  event  the  loan 
guarantee  is  not  provided,  I  have  seen 
this  proposed,  and  I  have  talked  with 
people  In  Rnghmd  about  this  by  tde- 
phcoie  within  the  past  few  days,  and 
there  is  serious  consideration  being  given 
on  the  part  of  the  London  banks.  Of 
course,  they  have  a  stake  in  the  Rolls- 
Royce  Co.  which  would  build  the  engines 
for  Lockheed,  and  the^  have  reason, 
therefore,  to  provide  funds  in  the  amount 
of  $250  million  because  they  would  loee 
a  great  deal  if  Lockheed  went  Into 
bankruptcy. 

But,  Mr.  President,  even  under  bank- 
ruptcy, even  if  Lockheed  does  have  to 
go  through  chapter  X  bankruptcy,  No.  1. 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  all 
of  Lockheed's  defoiae  operations  would 
continue.  They  would  lose  no  defense 
Jobs.  If  I  have  said  that  once.  I  have  said 
it  a  number  of  times  on  the  floor.  It  has 
never  been  challenged— not  challenged 
on  the  floor  or  in  committee. 

It  was  so  testified  by  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  Packard  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  prindpal  ad- 
ministration proponent  of  the  bill,  that 
there  woiUd  be  no  loss  of  defense  Jobs. 
Defense  Jobs  constitute  85  percent  of 
their  Jobs.  The  only  part  of  their  opera- 
tion that  would  be  in  Jeopardy  would  be 
the  L-lOll  program. 

But  even  the  L-1011  program  would 
survive  bankruptcgr.  If  the  trustee  -wtoo 
took  over  the  firm  should  find  the  L-1011 
is  viable,  if  in  his  Judgment  it  would 
bring  in  more  money  than  it  would  cost, 
then  he  could  continue  the  L-lOll  pro- 
gram— and  there  is  no  reason  In  the 
world  idiy  be  should  not. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  would  be  re- 
quired to,  under  any  kind  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  of  a  trustee. 
So,  even  those  Jobs  might  continue. 

TBAKBPOKTATION  DSPABnCXirT  8TDST  MXXBI 
L-1011 

If  the  plane  is  unviable,  that  is,  if  the 
plane  is  not  going  to  be  a  success — and  we 
have  argued  that  It  may  not  be  and  other 
competent  people  have  argued  that  It 
would  not  be — the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  a  study  indicating  that 
the  wide-bodied  Jet  fidd  can  suiwort 
only  one  producer.  Anjrone  who  picks  iq> 
the  paper  these  days,  or  rides  in  an  air- 
plane, knows  the  trouble  the  airlines  are 
in  as  well  as  the  aircraft  manufacturers. 
We  know  how  difOcult  it  must  be,  these 
days,  to  sell  new  airplanes,  lliere  have 
been  cancellations  of  the  DC-10.  There 
has  been  an  announcement  by  TWA 
that  they  intend  to  mothball  their  747's. 
The  demand  may  well  not  be  there  for 
the  L-1011.  In  that  event,  the  guarantee 
will  do  the  workers  very  little  good.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  what  would  happen  is  that 
more  workers  may  be  recalled  tempo- 
rarily. But  soon  the  L-1011  would  fold, 
so  that  if  the  L-1011  fails  because  of  a 
dried  m>  market,  more  people  would  be 
laid  off. 


LOCKI 


icisJTnmicxNTS 


Lockheed  has  a  long  record  of  making 
bad  Judgments  on  break-even  points.  We 
know  this  from  the  C-5A,  the  Cheyome 
helicopter,  the  SRAM  missile  and  the 
shipbuilding  programs.  On  the  L-1011 
they  have  estimated  that  they  oouM 
break  even  if  they  sold  250  airplanes,  but 
they  have  orders  for  only  103  so  that 
there  Is  a  real  possibility  some  of  those 
may  be  cancded.  They  have  opti(»)s  for 
another  75.  "Riere  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  some  of  them  may  be  can- 
celed. So  they  are  very  short  of  their  own 
break-even  points. 

The  Department  of  Defense  a  year  ago 
estimated  that  in  order  for  Lockheed  to 
break  even,  they  would  have  to  sell  not 
103,  for  which  they  have  orders  now,  not 
the  250  that  Lockheed  claims  necessary 
to  break  even,  but  390.  That  study  was 
made  more  than  a  yefu*  ago.  If  brought 
up  to  date  the  break-even  point  would 
likely  be  450  or  more. 

I  think  that  the  best  break-even  study 
we  can  get  is  the  one  made  by  Md>}nnell 
Douglas  for  their  own  plane,  the  DC-10. 
They  found,  for  their  own  plane,  and  w» 
all  know  that  is  an  eflldent  operatim,  on 
an  edmost  exacUy  similar  idane.  that 
thdr  break-even  point  is  438  planes.  A 
realistic  break-even  for  Lockheed  on  this 
plane  we  are  underwriting  would  prob- 
ably be  around  430  to  450.  To  expect  that 
Lockheed  would  sell  this  number  of 
planes  is  to  expect  the  impoesiUe.  Thes 
cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  If  they  cannot  do  this, 
if  they  cannot  break  even,  obviously  they 
will  have  to  drop  out  of  this  fidd. 

Then  far  more  workers  will  be  in  trou- 
ble. They  will  have  to  discharge  people. 
There  will  be  more  unemployment  under 
those  drcimistances  than  there  would  be 
if  we  did  not  go  ahead  with  this. 
nwn  joas  wrtH  locxhxsd  tham  douolas 

Purthermore,  Mr.  Preddent,  if  we  go 
ahead  with  this  particular  guarantee, 
what  we  do  is  simply  provide  that  in- 
stead of  producing  and  selling  as  many 


DC-lO's — a  plane  that  is  now  in  the  fidd 
and  a  plane  that  is  now  being  produced, 
the  first  two  planes  having  been  deliv- 
ered this  week — airlines  might  buy  some 
L-1011  and  fewer  DC-lO's. 

Now.  one  might  say  so  what?  Would 
there  then  be  any  difleroice  in  the  num- 
ber of  Jobs?  Yes,  there  would  be.  We  have 
American  workers  employed  on  the  DC- 
10  as  we  do  on  the  L-1011.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Preddent,  it  does  make  a  difference.  The 
difference  Is  that  the  foreign  labor  con- 
tent in  the  L-1011  is  a  whopping  40  per- 
cent if  we  indude  the  foreign  labor  con- 
tent on  the  engines  and  the  spares  for 
the  engines.  The  reason  is  that  the  en- 
gines are  built  in  Britain.  Those  would 
have  to  come  from  Britain.  There  is  not 
any  doubt  that  the  f  ordgn  labor  content 
is  very  high. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  labor 
content  on  the  DC-10  is  about  10  per- 
cent. They  have  their  wings  fabricated 
in  Canada.  However,  virtually  everything 
else  on  the  plane  is  built  in  this  country. 

So,  I  think,  with  the  finite  demand  for 
the  airplanes,  we  will  seU  about  the  same 
number  of  American-built  airplfmes 
either  way.  The  question  is  whether  we 
wiU  sell  a  plane  witii  a  90-percent  Ameri- 
can labor  content,  the  Douglas  DC-3,  or 
a  plane  with  a  60-percent  American 
labor  content,  the  Lockheed  plane,  the 
L-1011. 

Mr.  President,  by  defeating  the  House 
bill,  by  defeating  the  Lockheed  g\iaran- 
tee,  we  would  provide  more  jobs,  be- 
cause by  doing  that  we  would  create 
a  situation  in  which  the  American-built 
wide-body  Jetbus  will  be  a  plane  with  less 
f  ordgn  labor  content  and  more  American 
labor  content  employed  in  it. 

noczDiAxx  ntPLOTMXirr  hcfact 

Mr.  Preddent,  there  have  been  some 
exaggerations  on  the  immediate  labor 
impact  of  Lockheed's  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy. And  I  say  that  there  is  a  good 
prospect  that  they  wfil  not.  even  if  the 
bill  is  not  passed. 

According  to  the  latest  Lockheed  rec- 
ords, there  are  16,000  people  altogether 
at  the  present  time  employed  on  the 
L-1011.  That  is  not  30,000,  but  16,000. 
That  includes  the  number  of  people 
working  direcUy  for  Lockheed,  the  num- 
ber of  suiH>llers  and  subcontractors,  and 
so  forth. 

It  is  true  that  they  had  more  people 
working  earlier.  However,  they  have  cut 
back  on  the  number  of  worked,  and  the 
number  of  people  whose  Jobs  are  in  Jeop- 
ardy is  16,000.  That  flgiu^  has  been  er- 
roneously exaggerated  to  30,000  or  even 
60,000.  Of  course,  what  would  hi4>pen  is 
that  the  Jobs  lost  there  would  be  picked 
up  on  the  DC-10.  which  is  the  competi- 
tive plane.  That  would  take  6  or  9 
months.  But  neverthdess  in  less  than  a 
year  Douglas  would  pick  up  all  these 
Jobs.  And  because  of  the  differaice  in 
foreign  labor  content,  because  General 
Electric,  an  American  company,  produces 
the  engine  for  the  DC-10— we  would 
have.  Instead  of  16.000  Jobs  lost,  the  em- 
ployment on  the  DC-10  of  30.000  people. 
So  more  Jobs  would  be  available. 

COMPBTTTtVX   AK0I7MXNT  DOSS   NOT   APFLT   TO 
L-1011 

Mr.  Preddent,  one  of  the  other  argu- 
ments— frequently  advanced— In  favor  of 
the  Lockheed  guarantee  is  that  it  would 


allegedly  Increase  ompetttion.  It  has 
been  said  that  If  we  have  only  one  manu- 
facturer of  the  wide-body  Jet.  we  would 
have  a  monopoly  and  that  if  we  had  two, 
it  would  create  more  competition.  This 
is  a  superficially  appeallnc  argimient. 

I  point  out  that  the  only  analyds  and 
the  only  study  done  on  this  matter  was 
done  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Space  Agency.  NASA.  It 
made  a  stiidy  that  was  completed  last 
March.  That  study  showed  the  limited 
field  of  wide-body  Jets  could  SMxom- 
modate  only  one  American  producer.  It 
showed  that  if  there  were  two  firms,  they 
would  both  be  weak  and  would  both  lose 
money.  One  firm  can  do  the  Job  welL 
Two  firms  is  one  too  many. 

From  a  theoretical  and  philosophical 
standpoint  it  might  be  argued  that  there 
ought  to  be  two  firms  engaged  and  not 
one.  How  about  it? 

I  submit  that  vre  can  find  no  man  with 
a  stronger  record  in  the  fight  against 
competition  than  Donald  Turner,  the 
former  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  antitrust  for  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. He  testified  before  our 
committee.  And  he  testified  agahist  this 
guarantee. 

I  specifically  asked  him  whether  the 
failure  to  provide  this  guarantee  and  the 
subsequent  failure  of  Lockheed  in  the 
field  would  not  result  in  a  monopoly.  He 
said  that  he  had  studied  the  matter  and 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  wide-body 
jet  industry  in  his  Judgment  it  could  not 
economically  support  two  firms.  The 
situation  would  be  unstable.  It  would  be 
a  misallocation  of  resources.  It  would  be 
am  unfortunate  situation  for  botii  firms. 
It  would  not  be  good  from  the  standpoint 
of  competition  or  economic  strength. 

There  were  no  independent  experts 
who  supported  the  view  that  competitten 
woidd  be  better  served  by  this  guarantee 
which  would  make  it  posdble  for  Lock- 
heed Corp.  to  get  into  the  wide-body  Jet 
fidd. 

Mr.  Preddent.  as  I  have  said,  the 
market  is  not  big  enough  for  two  firms. 
As  a  result,  the  prices  would  have  to  be 
higher  to  cover  cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  discussed  a  Uttie 
earlier  the  break-even  point  in  the 
market. 

I  pointed  out  that  Lockheed  would 
probably  have  to  produce  430  to  450 
planes  to  break  even. 

If  the  market  is  Ug  enough,  we  could 
have  two  firms.  If  it  is  not.  it  would  be 
difficult  for  both  firms. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  study  found  that  the 
market  would  only  be  big  enough  for  one 
manufacturer  and  not  for  two  manu- 
facturers. 

The  banks  are  very  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  this  guarantee,  because  they 
get  a  free  ride  and  a  big  advantage  from 
this  guarantee.  But  the  banks'  projections 
of  the  markets  are  only  60  percent  of  the 
Lockheed  projections. 

If  we  accept  the  banks'  projections.  It 
it  is  almost  imposdble  to  imagine  that 
Lockheed  could  make  money.  Maybe 
that  is  why  the  banks  categorically  de- 
cided they  would  loan  the  $250  millloa 
to  Lockheed  without  the  guarantee. 
If  Lockheed  oouM  make  mooay.  It  woidd 
mean  that  McDonndl  TVa^«  itould 
lose  a  bundle.  It  Is  posdble  that  with 
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one  Ann  in  the  field  BicDonneU  Douglas 
might  do  ft  Uttle  better  than  fan-eak  evea. 
With  both  in.  they  would  both  be  Uxen. 

Why  bail  out  bad  management? 

We  also  oufl^t  to  reoognlae  the  fact 
that  (me  imfortunate  fallout  conse- 
Queoce  in  connection  with  tills  bill  is 
that  the  guarantee  would  perpetuate  bad 
management.  Mr.  Haughtcn  i^?peared 
b^we  our  committee.  He  is  a  very  fine 
man.  He  is  a  good  man.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  worked  hard.  And  undoubtedly  he  is 
a  man  of  fine  qualities  as  an  executive 
and  manager. 

But,  Mr.  President,  no  one  can  look  at 
the  record  of  the  company  that  has 
f  sdled  not  once,  twice,  or  three  times,  but 
four  successive  times  in  producing  equip- 
ment for  the  Depcuiment  of  Defense. 

They  failed  by  a  huge  margin  again 
and  again  and  again.  They  missed  over 
and  over. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "Fool  me  once, 
shame  on  you;  fool  me  twice,  shame  on 
me." 

The  firm  has  failed  repeatedly.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  Congress  is  going  to 
go  ahead  with  this  record  and  guaran- 
tee this  kind  of  management,  it  is  our 
shame  and  not  theirs  that  we  proceed 
with  It. 

This  firm  lost  $480  million  on  four 
Government  contracts  all  at  the  same 
time. 

The  last  time  Lockheed  was  in  the 
commercial  field  with  the  Lockheed 
EQectra— which  was  a  commercial  dis- 
aster— ^it  lost  $60  million  on  it  This  is 
not  exactly  the  kind  of  record  that 
should  encourage  Members  of  Congress 
to  feel  that  they  are  betting  on  the  win- 
ning horse. 

LOCKiaXO   O0AKAim>,    A    BAD   PSaCBnNT 

Mr.  Preetdent,  above  all,  the  most  sig- 
nificant objection  in  my  view  to  this  bill 
is  the  fact  that  this  is  a  bad  precedent. 
It  is  true  we  no  longer  have  a  generic 
Ull  before  us;  we  Just  have  one  com- 
pcmy.  But  there  is  no  way  Congress  can 
avoid  the  fact  that  if  we  are  going  to 
guarantee  the  Lockheed  Corp.,  we  are 
going  to  be  asked  in  the  future  to  guar- 
antee other  corporations  that  are  in 
trouble.  And  when  we  turn  them  down, 
they  will  say.  But  how  about  Lockheed? 

The  essence  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem is  that  if  one  wocts  hard  and  has 
good  Judgment,  and  is  able  to  hold  cost 
down,  and  is  able  to  price  and  sell  the 
pro&acX  well,  then  one  can  succeed  and 
tiiere  will  be  a  good  payoff.  Ja  our  system 
one  can  become  wealthy;  stookholders 
can  be  rewarded;  and  that  la  ttie  way  it 
should  be.  But  that  is  only  one  part  of 
this  carrot  and  stick  system '  of  ours. 
That  is  the  carrot,  and  it  la  less  than 
half  the  reason  our  system  woria. 

The  other  reason  the  American  system 
Is  so  strong — and  I  think  the  most  im- 
portant reason — is  that  if  one  does  not 
produce,  if  one  cannot  come  through.  If 
one  cannot  cover  his  costs,  tf  one  Is 
ineflldent,  then  one  faces  the  specter  of 
failure  and  he  has  to  pay  the  price.  The 
mlnlmimi  price  that  ought  to  be  paid  is 
that  management  ought  to  be  removed 
and  the  stockholders  who  make  the  in- 
vestment ought  to  bear  eacat  of  the  brunt 
of  the  failure.  That  Is  part  of  the  risk 
the  stockholder  takes.  That  is  all  that 
bankruptcy  would  require — that  the  firm 
get  new   management,   and   that  the 


stockholders  be  required  to  bear  the  cost 
of  the  failure.  Of  course,  the  creditors 
would  also  have  to  pay  for  the  risk  which 
they  took  when  they  loaned  their  money. 

SKNATOSS  PACK  A   WZBKKNS  OF   PSBaSTTKZ 

B£r.  President,  I  do  hope  that  when 
this  bill  comes  before  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day that  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
recognize  the  merits  of  this  issue.  It  is 
not  easy  for  a  Senator  to  do  this.  There 
has  been  very  great  pressure  on  Blembers 
of  the  Senate  from  organized  labor,  the 
big  banks,  and  organised  Lockheed  em- 
ployees and  suppliers.  They  brought 
great  pressure  on  my  State,  and  I  know 
they  have  on  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  a  very  difBcult  decision,  I  am 
sure,  for  many  jtembers  to  make. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Bir.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  continue  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  FREBIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
hope  that  Senators  wlQ  consider  these 
matters  yery,  very  carefully  and  will  rec- 
ognize that  under  the  drcumstanoes  the 
Into'ests  of  our  country  and  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  that  have  served  us  so  very 
well  would  be  better  served  by  saying  no 
on  this  guarantee  and  resisting  the  enor- 
mous pressure  that  undoubtedly  is  going 
to  be  brought  to  bear  over  this  weekend 
on  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  TOWER.  ISx.  President.  I  think 
that  the  basic  issue  we  are  considering 
in  this  bill  Is  employment,  and  there  is 
no  question  that  the  United  States  will 
lose  Jobs  if  Lockheed  fails. 

I  think  the  Senate  will  benefit  from 
studying  the  testimcaiy  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  C<Mnmlttee  on  this  is- 
sue. There  will  be  further  discussion  on 
both  this  question  and  aJl  other  aspects 
of  the  bin  on  Monday  before  the  vote  on 
the  House  bill,  but  all  aspects  of  this  bill 
eventually  yield  to  the  importance  of  em- 
ployment to  the  thousands  of  people  af- 
fected by  the  biU. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Secretary  Connal- 
ly's  testimony  on  employment  to  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
main. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TMTIMONT   BT    SCCRKTART    CONNAIiT 

WlvAt  tb«n  are  the  rMtfona  behind  my  ded- 
■ion  to  reoommend  »iiiilBtwnn»  to  Lockheed? 

Fonmoat  In  my  mind  la  the  ImperatlTe 
need  to  protect  and  focter  the  rising  oon- 
fldanoe  tliat  will  gradxially  reatore  the  Joba 
and  growth  loat  in  recent  months.  There  la 
no  need  to  recount  In  detail  for  this  com- 
mittee the  chain  of  events  which  led  to  the 
current  eoonomlc  alack — maaalve  Increases  In 
Federal  spending,  without  adequate  tax  In- 
ereaaea  In  the  late  l(MO's,  as  a  reault,  an  econ- 
omy ca4>tui«d  by  Inflation  and  Inflationary 
expect atlons,  and,  finally,  the  firm  an>llca- 
tloa  of  Btrlct  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  to 
rectratn  the  boom  and  reatore  atablllty. 

The  ooata  of  these  necessary  reatralnta  have 
been  high — ^the  human  costs  In  terma  of  un- 
employmmt  and  the  material  coats  In  terms 
of  lost  output.  ICOrsoTsr,  these  costa  havs 
been  even  greater  to  our  defense  Industry. 
While  the  overall  activity  was  bsing  re- 
strained, large  amounts  of  resources  were 


being  withdrawn  from  the  defense  and  space 
Industries,  resouroas  which  could  not  be  Im- 
msdUtsly  utlllasd  elsewhere. 

The  opposite  of  confidence  la  fear.  Beatora- 
tlon  of  confidence  meana.  In  effect,  the  elimi- 
nation of  fear.  At  this  time,  with  the  economy 
moving  ahead  and  imemployment  topping 
out,  the  failure  of  the  Nation's  largeat  de- 
fense contractor — with  73,000  employees 
earning  9830  mUUon  a  year.  36,000  suppUers, 
and  $2^  billion  In  annual  sales— would,  be- 
yoxul  any  shadow  of  doubt,  generate  deep- 
seated  fears. 

Workers  throughout  the  aerospace  indus- 
try— ^not  just  thoee  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  bankruptcy — ^would  face  heightened  com- 
petition for  their  own  Jobs.  Thus,  a  new  wave 
of  anxieties  would  be  created. 

Stockholders  throughout  American  Indus- 
try— not  just  those  of  Lockheed — might  well 
question  the  future  values  of  their  own  In- 
vestmenta.  The  resiUt  would  be  market  reper- 
cussions that  could  severely  dampen  and 
perhaps  even  thwart  the  business  recovery. 
Consequently,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  motl- 
.vatlon  for  our  recommendation  is  not  simply 
•Sk  concern  for  a  particular  company  or  a  par- 
ticular Industry  and.  I  might  say  parentheti- 
cally, that  we  seem  prone  to  forget  the  tre- 
mendous contributions  made  by  the  defense 
and  aerospace  Industries  to  our  security  and 
progrees.  Rather,  the  primary  motivation  Is 
a  deep  concern  for  the  well-being  of  the 
American  people. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  specific  conse- 
quences at  the  loss  of  the  amounts  already 
Invested  In  the  Lockheed  Li-lOU  Trl-Star 
alTDUs.  At  this  point  tn  time,  only  a  few 
months  from  the  date  Lockheed  has  expected 
to  begin  delivering  planes  to  the  airlines.  Its 
Investment — and  that  of  Its  suboontrac- 
tors — amounts  to  about  $1.3  billion.  Only  a 
small  fracUon  of  this  Investment  could  be 
salvaged  If  the  L-1011  program  is  termi- 
nated. In  fact,  the  company  estimates  that 
more  than  $1  billion  of  this  investment 
would  have  only  scrap  value  In  saxix  dr- 
cumstanoes. 

Underlying  this  Investment  In  physical 
inventortes  are  outside  wtn^TVf^i^i  ootnmlt- 
menta  that  would  have  to  be  largely  written 
off.  In  addition  to  the  net  equity  of  Lock- 
heed's 66,000  shareholders,  which  now 
amounts  to  about  $236  mllllan,  subcontrac- 
tors are  estimated  to  have  Invested  $360 
million  In  the  program,  a  consortium  of  24 
banks  has  loans  outstanding  to  the  com- 
pany of  $400  million,  airlines  have  made 
prepayments  amounting  to  about  $240  mil- 
lion, and  debenture  holders  have  claims  of 
another  $135  million. 

Now  It's  very  hard  to  predict  e«ch  and 
every  consequence  which  would  attend  a 
Lockheed  failure.  But  one  thing  Is  certain, 
the  L-1011  would  be  dead.  The  stockholders 
almost  certainly  would  see  the  value  of  their 
shares  wiped  out.  Among  the  oompany's 
suppliers,  most,  probably,  would  be  able  to 
survive,  but  perhi^M  others  would  not. 

Similarly,  the  airline  purchasers  of  the  L- 
1011  could  ill  afford  to  lose  the  sums  they 
have  depoeited  with  Lockheed  as  prepay- 
ments. These  deposits,  for  example,  amoiint 
to  $00  million  for  TWA,  $68  million  for  East- 
ern, and  $32  million  for  Delta.  At  a  time 
when  most  airlines  are  beset  by  rising  costs, 
shrinking  revenues,  and  severe  operating 
losses,  this  added  burden  should  not  lightly 
be  thrust  up>on  them. 

Another  loser  from  a  Lockheed  bankruptcy 
would  be  the  Federal  Oovemment  Itself.  Our 
own  economic  analysis  is  that  the  tetmina- 
tlon  of  the  Trl-Star  project  may  Impose  a 
social  oost  on  the  private  economy  of  $360  to 
$380  million,  depending  on  the  duration  of 
the  adj\istm«nt  period.  This  social  cost  Is  the 
result  of  lost  di^XMable  Income  of  workers 
and  the  forgone  gross  iM^xluct  of  idle  capital. 
IncludfSd  in  this  aggrsgat*  economic  loss  Is  a 
Fsdaral  tnooms  tax  loss  sstimated  to  be  $65 
to  $95  million.  However,  in  addition  to  this 
aggregate  oost,  loss  reooipnltlon  by  crsdltors. 
shareholders,  and  suppllsra  will  result  In 
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estimated  shortrun  Federal  revenue  low  us 
of  $276  to  $340  mlUion.  FlnaUy,  addlttonal 
imemployment  compensation  paid  out  to 
displaced  workers  will  amount  to  $60  to  $76 
mllUon,  depending  on  the  duration  of  the 
adjustment  period. 

So  far,  I  have  been  describing  the  poten- 
tial losses  from  a  Lockheed  bankruptcy  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  But  there  is  an 
•van  more  Important  consequence  of  the 
L-1011 '8  demise,  namely,  the  unemployment 
it  creates.  Prior  to  the  Rolls-Royce  receiver- 
ship, there  were  approximately  17300  work- 
ers employed  by  Lockheed  on  the  L-1011 
program.  Since  February  nearly  8,000  have 
been  temporarily  furlovighed.  The  remaining 
10.000  will  lose  their  jobs  as  well  if  the  L-1011 
program  is  8cn4>ped. 

Similarly,  Lockheed's  suppliers,  who  were 
estimated  to  have  been  employing  some  16,- 
000  people  in  21  States  directly  on  L-1011 
work  In  January  have  had  to  reduce  their 
work  forces  to  only  about  8,600  at  present 
because  of  the  curtailment  of  work  follow- 
ing the  Rolls-Royce  bankruptcy. 

Moreover,  though  it  is  more  difficult  to 
estimate,  it  is  evident  that  for  every  em- 
ployee directly  laid  off,  others  In  communities 
where  their  Income  was  spent  will  also  suffer. 
It  is  estimated  that  counting  this  indirect 
impact,  a  total  of  60,000  employees  will  end 
up  without  jobs  if  the  L-1011  is  shut  down. 
Even  on  a  direct  basis,  the  cost  is  heavy,  as 
the  reductions  that  have  already  taken  place 
show. 

Additionally,  I  believe  that  a  Lockheed 
failure  would  adversely  affect  other  em- 
ployees, both  of  Lockheed  and  Its  suppliers, 
who  are  now  employed  in  the  performance 
of  Lockheed's  many  defense  contracts.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  those  contracts  would 
not  be  performed  ultimately — for  I  believe 
they  would.  However,  it  is  my  Judgment  that 
an  enterprise  of  Lockheed's  magnitude,  in- 
volving many  thousand  contractual  rela- 
tionships with  suppliers  and  subcontractors, 
could  not  go  into  either  a  chapter  X  reorga- 
nization of  a  liquidation  in  bankruptcy 
without  the  Inevitable  creation  of  delays  and 
dislocations.  This  probably  would  mean  in- 
creased costs  on  those  defense  contracts,  but 
more  importantly,  it  woiild  mean  human 
hardships  through  furloughlng  of  employees 
imtll  legal  and  financial  imcertaintles  were 
resolved. 

The  cost  of  this  added  unemployment  has 
to  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  Impact  on 
particular  geographic  areas  where  unem- 
ployment is  already  well  above  the  national 
average  and  on  the  aerospace  industry  that 
has  already  suffered  a  disproportionate  re- 
duction In  employment  as  a  result  of  (1)  the 
winding  down  of  military  orders,  (2)  cutbacks 
in  the  space  program,  and  (3)  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  SST. 

From  a  peak  of  over  1.4  million  jobs  in 
1967,  total  aerospace  employment  declined 
to  less  than  1.1  million  jobs  at  the  end  of 
last  year  and  has  been  projected  to  be  down 
to  943,000  by  the  end  of  this  year.  This  would 
represent  a  cumulative  decline  of  about  one- 
third  in  4  years.  Moreover,  of  the  major 
metropolitan  areas  with  substantial  unem- 
ployment, at  least  six  are  in  this  category 
primarily  because  of  aerospace  unemploy- 
ment. 

At  a  time  when  the  Oovemment  is  spend- 
li^g  $1^  billion  annually  on  job  taraining 
programs,  and  is  about  to  initiate  a  new  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  program  with  a  2-year  cost 
of  %2%  bUllon,  it  would  be  Ironic  to  with- 
hold authority  for  guarantees — guarantees 
we  believe  will  be  costless — that  could  pre- 
serve the  jobs  of  fully  trained  aerospace 
workers. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 


tlon  of  routine  morning  business  with  a 
3 -minute  limitation  on  9>eeche8  by 
Senators. 

Is  there  further  morning  business  to 
be  transacted  at  this  time? 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clez^ 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Wrglnla.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  10 
AJii.  ON  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY. 
THURSDAY,  AND  FRIDAY  OF  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday  of  next  week  it  stand  In  ad- 
journment until  10  o'clock  ajn.  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
respectively.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


The 


Senate  will  proceed  to  further  consldez»- 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  the  final  quorum  call  of 
the  day  has  already  occurred,  so  I  shall 
proceed  to  outline  the  program  for 
Monday. 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  o'clock 
ajn.  Following  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes,  the  period  not  to  extend  l)eyond 
12  o'clock  noon.  At  12  o'clock  noon  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  HJl.  8432,  the  emergency  loan  guar- 
antee— ^Lockheed — bill,  with  debate  on 
the  bill  limited  to  2  hours. 

Debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal,  with  the  exception  of  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  will  be  limited  to  20 
minutes. 

A  rollcall  vote  on  the  final  passage  of 
the  bill  shall  occur  at  3  o'clock  pjn., 
with  this  caveat:  If  an  amendment  or 
amendments  are  pending  at  3  o'clock 
pjn..  the  vote  on  Uie  bill  will  occur  im- 
mediately after  the  diqx>sitlon  of  the 
amendment  or  amendments.  The  vote  on 
the  pending  cloture  motion  is  vacated. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  Lock- 
heed bill  on  Monday,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  consider  S.  382,  the  Federal 
elections  campaign  bill.  Under  the 
agreement  previously  entered,  time  will 
be  limited  thereon  to  16  hours.  Time 
on  any  amendment  thereto  will  be  limited 
to  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided,  with 
the  following  exceptions  as  to  time: 
lliree  hours  on  an  amoidment  by  Mr. 
DoioincK;  3  hours  on  each  of  two 
amendments  by  Mr.  Pbotjtt;  2  hours  on 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  FamnH;  and  2 
hours    on    an    amendment    by    Mir. 

S'i'lVUIS. 


During  consideration  of  the  Federal 
election  bill,  the  Senate  may  act  on  a 
dual-track  system  from  time  to  timi», 
with  approval  of  the  leadership  and 
manager  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Paatou. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  several  roll- 
call  votes  on  amendments,  uid  tabling 
motions,  to  the  Federal  election  cam- 
paign MIL 

As  far  as  the  situation  ean  be  deter- 
mined at  the  moment,  the  picture  is  not 
clear  with  reelect  to  the  program  for 
Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  of  next  week.  However,  tl^  much 
can  be  said  for  the  general  guidance  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  0*010^ 
ajn.  daily.  This  hour,  of  course,  is  sub- 
ject to  future  change;  but  if  there  Is 
any  change,  the  change  will  be  to  an 
earlier  hour,  not  to  a  later  hour. 

There  are  presently  no  orders  for  rec- 
ognition daily  of  Senators,  but  such  may 
be  entered  from  day  to  day.  There  win 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  daily  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes.  The  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  daily  of  S.  382,  the 
Federal  elections  campaign  bill,  until 
that  bill  is  disposed  of — keeping  in  mind 
the  two-track  procedure  where  neces- 
sary and  advisable. 

So  there  is  a  prospect  of  roUeall  votes 
on  amendments  to  that  bUl — and  on 
tabling  motions — each  day,  and  of  course, 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  final 
passage  of  that  bill  whenever  passage 
comes. 

Other  calendar  measures  and  confer- 
ence reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time  from  day  to  day  with  rollcall  votee 
always  possible.  Such  other  rftioTn^nr 
measures,  for  example,  would  be  the  con- 
tinuing appropriations  resolution,  the  $1 
billion  employment  assistance  Bffpto- 
priations  bill,  the  economic  opportunity 
bill,  the  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion, and  so  on. 

Conference  reports  which  may  be 
brought  up  from  time  to  time  on  any  day 
of  the  week  next  week  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  the  following:  The  Trans- 
portation appropriation  bill,  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill,  the  "HETf  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  HUD  appropriation  bill,  the 
State-Justice-Commerce  ajipropriatlan 
bill,  the  Public  Woits  ai^ropriatlon  bill, 
and  the  military  selective  service  bill- 
on any  of  which  rollcall  votes  may  occur. 

So,  sufllce  It  to  say  that  the  Senate 
should  be  prepared  to  stay  in  session 
into  the  evening  dally  next  week. 

Also,  the  Senators  will  want  to  be  pre- 
pared for  rollcall  votes  dfdly  through 
Friday — repeat,  throu£^  Friday. 

The  Senate  has  a  very,  very  busy 
schedule  to  onnplete  before  the  1- 
month  recess  begins  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness next  Friday.  Hence,  tiie  anticipated 
busy  schedule  through  Friday— repeat, 
through  Friday  next. 

And  there  Is  a  caveat:  The  railroad 
situation  may  create  some  additional 
problems  which  cannot  now  be  antici- 
pated, but,  in  any  event,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Senate  is  In  for  a  very  busy 
weA  next  wedc^-long  boon,  long  days, 
and  rollcall  votes  through  FUday. 
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ADJOURNMENT     UNTIL     MONDAY. 
AUOU8T  2,  1971,  AT  11  AM. 

Mr.  B7RD  of  West  T^rglnia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, U  there  be  no  further  bustness  to 
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come  before  the  Soiate,  I  move.  In  ac-  The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 

cordance  with  the  previous  order,  that  2  o'clock  and  85  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 

the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until  ate  adjourned  imtll  Monday  August  2 

11  ajn.  on  Monday.  1971,  at  11  ajn. 
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PATRIOTISM 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  TnOJIfU 
IN  THK  SBNATB  OF  THB  UNITKD  STATES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
the  Virginia  Oazette.  of  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  has  published  a  fine  statement  on 
patriotism  written  by  Mr.  Richard  E. 
Baughman,  editor  of  the  magazine 
"Rural  Living." 

The  statement  makes  the  Important 
point  that  if  we  are  to  foster  patriotism 
In  the  Nation,  all  citizens  must  realize 
that  they  have  both  rights  and  respon- 
siblliUes.  I  think  this  is  a  point  which 
needs  onphasMng  today. 

The  Ruritan  Clubs  of  the  Chesapeake 
District  of  Virginia  sponsored  "Salute  to 
America"  programs  on  the  State  Capitol 
grounds  In  Richmond  on  the  4th  of  July 
both  In  1970  and  1971.  These  programs, 
which  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  Baughman's 
statement,  had  the  purpose  of  giving 
each  citizen  a  chance  to  demonstrate  his 
patriotism.  I  commend  the  Chesapeake 
District  Ruritans  for  their  splendid  ac- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Baughman's  statement  be  printed 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

(mm  the  VlTglnlA  Oasette,  Friday,  July  80. 
1971] 

Thz  Stkknoth  or  Amkbica 

AnMfloan  society  seems  to  have  very  few 
patriots  In  tlie  old  sense  of  the  word.  Too 
few  pet^le  today  fit  tlie  mold  of  Natban 
Hale  and  John  Paul  Jones  and  even  the  late 
▲udle  Macpbj.  It  seems  out  of  fashion  to  be 
patriotic  and  wave  the  flag.  We  have  too 
many  critics  among  ourselves  who  make 
mockery  of  our  patriotism.  So,  thus  we  stew 
and  waste  our  energies  agalnet  ourselves. 

The  reaeoQs  for  our  fractured  society  are 
con^Ucated  and  dlveree.  but  they  aU  add  up 
to  one  Inescapable  flaw.  Amerloanfl  today  have 
kwt  that  sense  at  imlty  and  oommnn  purpose. 
We  need  a  feeling  of  (meneas  that  will  bind 
us  together. 

We  have  settled  our  land  and  fought  our 
wars;  and  we  have  achieved  the  distinction 
of  the  number  one  nation  In  the  world.  We 
have  done  more  good  for  more  people  than 
any  o«her  nation  In  the  history  of  the  world, 
but  In  the  process  we  have  created  sroblems 
which  have  caused  an  Increasing  number 
of  Americans  to  turn  their  backs  on  our 
shores  and  migrate  to  new  lands. 

Our  oouirts  seem  not  to  work  properly  un- 
tfar  modem  pressxires,  and  our  legal  proc- 
eesee  are  so  cumbersome  that  we  often  seem 
to  be  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  oxur  very 
•Bemles.  We  aeem  like  middle  aged  parents 
who  stand  and  wring  ttiatr  hands  In  dismay 
beoauae  thetr  teanniged  aon  has  not  lived  up 
to  •q>eetatlona. 

The  paramount  problem  before  America 
to  Amorlfla  itaeU.  We  have  lost  the  draam  that 
led  UB  through  the  ysan,  and  now  we  flovm- 
dar  in  a  aea  of  frustration.  Dor  domestlo 


criminals  assault  us  on  our  streets,  whUe  our 
foreign  ones  taunt  us  In  every  conceivable 
manner,  and  our  young  even  fly  the  flag  of 
our  opponenta. 

America  needs  goals  which  win  recapture 
the  imagination  of  our  people— meaningful 
goals  that  will  provide  a  sense  of  hope  and 
Justice  for  aU  our  citizens.  Only  hope  and 
faith  In  the  future  can  reunite  our  society. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  No  matter 
If  It  be  football,  business,  or  government, 
there  Is  pride  in  being  number  one.  We  are 
number  one  now,  but  to  remain  there  we 
m\ist  be  more  demanding  of  our  citizens. 

We  must  demand  that  laws  be  fair,  but 
that  they  be  obeyed.  We  must  demand  that 
all  citizens  have  both  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities. We  must  demand  that  our  govern- 
ment be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  coim- 
try.  And  finally,  we  must  demand  that  each 
of  us  have  the  moral  courage  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  In  defense  of  our  country.  As 
Individuals  we  may  be  weak,  but  In  unity 
toward  a  common  goal  there  Is  strength. 

The  Buritan  Clubs  of  the  Cbes^>eake  Dis- 
trict are  leading  the  way  In  a  renewed  In- 
terest in  patriotism.  Last  Independence  Day, 
and  again  this  4th  of  July,  the  Ruritans  pre- 
sented a  Salute  to  America  program  on  the 
state  capltol  groimds  In  Richmond,  Va.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  was  to  voice  support 
of  America  and  to  give  the  Individual  citizen 
a  chance  to  demonstrate  his  patriotism. 

To  maintain  the  greatness  of  America,  we 
Individual  citizens  must  be  united  In  a  com- 
mon love  for  our  homeland;  for  deq>lte  the 
faults  and  shortcomings,  America  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  of  the 
world.  United,  we  can  make  this  Union  Uve 
up  to  its  potential  greatness;  and  then  re- 
spect will  follow  our  actions  as  surely  as 
night  foUows  day. 


RUSSIANS  GAIN  IN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  iLUwon 
-m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATr^ES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  many 
in  Washington  discuss  what  they  call  a 
"reordering"  of  our  priorities,  by  which 
they  mean,  eFsentially,  a  cut  in  defense 
spending  and  the  transferring  of  de- 
fense funds  to  such  domestic  areas  as 
poUutlon,  housing,  and  education,  the 
fact  is  that  our  strategic  position  in  the 
world  is  rapidly  deteriorating.  In  no  part 
of  the  world  is  this  deterioration  more 
evident  and  more  shocking  than  in  the 
Middle  East. 

How  we  can  fulfill  our  commitment  to 
defend  the  integrity  of  Israel  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Russians  are  gaining  as- 
cendancy in  the  entire  Mediterranean 
area  is  a  question  which  the  advocates 
of  lower  defense  spending  and  strategic 
preparedness  have  yet  to  answer. 

That  our  position  in  the  Mediterranean 
is  in  a  serious  state  of  decline  is  beyond 
question.  In  an  important  report  in  the 
July  19,  1971,  issue  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine. Senior  Editor  Amaud  de  Borch- 
grave  states  that — 


There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
Russians  see  America's  loss  of  taste  for  in- 
ternational leadership  as  the  opportunity 
to  become  the  dominant  power  In  the  ]iledl» 
terranean  and,  ultimately.  In  the  entire  Xu- 
raslan  land  mass  and  adjacent  oceans. 

Looking  forward  to  the  possible  "Pin- 
landization"  of  all  of  Western  Europe. 
Mr.  de  Borchgrave  points  out: 

with  the  prtdlferatlon  of  Soviet  power  1b 
the  Mediterranean  and  along  Burcq;>e'B  oil 
supply  routes,  Moscow  hopee  to  discourage  a 
separate  European  defense  effort  as  futile, 
thereby  encouraging  a  trend  toward  West 
European  neutralism. 

Looking  to  the  future,  and  aware  of 
the  danger  of  the  growing  neo-lsolatlon- 
ism  in  the  United  States,  not  only  among 
the  new  left  but  even  among  more  al- 
legedly responsible  spokesmen,  Mr.  de 
Borchgrave  notes: 

The  combination  of  neo-isolationlsm  In 
the  U.S.  and  neutralism  In  Europe  could  be 
the  mix  that  removes  the  Sixth  Fleet  from 
the  Mediterranean  without  a  shot  belnir 
fired. 

Because  of  their  fear  of  an  imminent 
American  withdrawal  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Newsweek  editor  reports: 

Even  Franco  Spain  and  the  colonels  In 
Greece  are  doing  what  they  can  to  improve 
relations  with  Moscow.  For  by  conveying  the 
Impression  that  over  the  next  few  years  do- 
mestic affairs  wiU  enjoy  priority  over  foreign 
affairs,  America  is,  in  effect,  telling  Moscow: 
"This  is  your  round  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Make  the  most  of  It." 

Our  Government  cannot  be  both  sin- 
cere in  its  commitment  to  Israel  and  our 
NATO  antes  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
be  equally  committed  to  the  kind  of  "re- 
ordering" of  priorities  which  places  de- 
fense in  a  lesser  position.  At  some  point, 
a  real  choice  must  be  made. 

I  wish  to  share  Mr.  de  Borchgrave's 
article  with  my  colleagues,  and  Insert  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

A    MXDnXRRANEAN    TiDE    RuNS    FOR    THE 

Russians 
(By  Arnaud  de  Borchgrave) 

Aboard  the  V.BB.  Springfield  last  week,  a 
young  naval  Intelligence  ofllcer  could  hardly 
contain  his  admiration  for  the  latest  Soviet 
warships  steaming  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
"That's  a  beauty."  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
photographic  blowup  of  a  Kresta-class 
gulded-mlsslle  cruiser.  "There's  nothing  like 
it  on  our  side."  Standing  nearby.  Vice  Ad- 
miral Isaac  C.  EUdd.  the  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  readily  agreed.  "A  humdin- 
ger," he  said  of  the  Soviet  ship.  "Only  3,600 
tons.  But  It's  got  the  punch  of  a  pocket 
battleship." 

Nowadays,  the  Soviet  Union  packs  quite  a 
wallop  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  a  typical 
day  last  week,  the  wall-to-wall  situation 
room  (map)  at  NATO's  surveillance  head- 
quarters In  Naples  bristled  with  symbols  fir 
Soviet  men-o'-war :  56  versus  44  In  the  Sixth 
Fleet  (map).  And  RfSsslan  political  Influence 
In  the  strategically  Important  Inland  sea  has 
grown  apace  with  its  fleet.  Last  week,  the 
Kremlin  dispatched  Ambassador  Mikhail 
Smlmovsky  to  the  Maltese  capital  of  ValletU 
in  hopes  of  securing  an  embassy  In  the  one- 
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time  British  possession.  Both  British  and 
American  spokesmen  prof  eased  to  see  no 
threat  to  the  NATO  InstaUatlon  on  Malta, 
doubting  that  Its  newly  elected  leftist  Pre- 
mier will  tiun  over  those  naval  faculties  to 
the  Russians.  But  there  was  no  mistaking 
their  fear — expressed  also  by  Israeli  Defense 
Minister  Moehe  Dayan  last  week — that  the 
successful  Soviet  penetration  of  the  Medi- 
terranean la  bringing  about  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  balance  of  power  In  the  area. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
Russians  see  America's  loss  of  taste  for  Inter- 
national leadership  as  the  opportunity  to 
become  the  dominant  power  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and,  lUtlmately,  in  the  entire  Eur- 
asian land  mass  and  adjacent  oceans. 

U.S.  admlraU  In  the  Mediterranean  claim 
to  be  confident  that.  In  the  event  of  a  mili- 
tary showdown,  the  SUth  Fleet  could  still 
overwhelm  the  Soviet  fleet  and  fulfill  its 
"second  strike"  nuclear  mission  against  as- 
signed targets  In  East  Europe  and  southern 
Russia.  This  claim  to  naval  superiority  is  evi- 
dently based  on  the  American  fieet'a  two  air- 
craft carriers,  shipe  whose  firepower  the 
Soviet  fleet  cannot  match  on  a  ship-to-ship 
basis.  But  It  Is  worth  remembering  that  the 
newly  Installed  Russian  tactical  air  force  in 
Egypt — which  has  recently  been  dug  Into 
220  hardened  sites — can  fly  cover  for  the 
Soviet  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  and.  If  need 
be.  attack  the  UB.  flattops.  Moreover,  some 
military  experts  are  convinced  that  the  two 
U.S.  carriers  have  already  been  effectively 
neutralized  by  the  latest  Soviet  gulded-mls- 
slle cruisers  to  arrive  in  the  sea.  Finally,  the 
ships  of  the  U.S.  fleet  are  of  much  older  vint- 
age than  the  Russian  vessels,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  deployment,  these  experts  be 
Ueve,  the  Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet  will 
clearly  surpass  the  American  armada  in  po- 
tency by  mid-lS7a. 

In  the  eyes  of  West  Eiuwpeans,  this  expan- 
sion of  Soviet  power  Is  dlrecUy  related  to 
critical  changes  In  the  American  home  front. 
The  Eiiropeans  realize  that  the  bitter  taste  of 
the  Vietnam  war  has  soured  the  U.S.  on  over- 
seas commitments,  and  they  are  coming  to 
believe  that  they  may  soon  have  to  fend  for 
themselves.  But  with  the  proliferation  of 
Soviet  power  In  the  Mediterranean  and  along 
Europe's  oU-supply  routes,  Moscow  hopes  to 
discourage  a  separate  European  defense  effort 
as  futile,  thereby  encouraging  a  trend  toward 
West  Eiu-opean  neutralism.  The  combination 
of  neo-lsolatlonlsm  In  the  U.S.  and  neutral- 
Ism  In  Europe  could  be  the  mix  that  removes 
the  Sixth  Fleet  from  the  Mediterranean 
without  a  shot  being  flred. 

Raymond  Cartler,  one  of  Europe's  most 
widely  respected  Journalists,  recently  wrote: 
"America  has  given  Europe  a  quarter  of  a  oen- 
tiiry  of  Invulnerability  but  Europe  has  not 
had  the  foresight  to  transfer  some  of  its 
opulence  to  the  problem  of  Its  own  security. 
The  withdrawal  of  American  forces  in  the 
relatively  near  future  Is  a  certainty.  The 
Mediterranean  is  now  blanketed  by  Soviet 
naval  power  lapping  against  Europe's  south- 
em  coastline.  The  northern  front  has  also 
been  outflanked  by  the  same  Soviet  naval 
power  reaching  Into  the  AUantlc." 

DDIAXKAT 

If  Europe  existed  as  more  than  a  geographic 
expression,  there  might  be  an  alternative  to 
U.S.  power.  But  many  countries  that  now 
might  wish  to  reduce  their  dependence  on  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  superpowers  regret- 
fully conclude  that  there  will  be  no  European 
alternative  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  Euro- 
pean monetary  union  project,  a  prerequisite 
for  an  integrated  European  defense  commu- 
nity, was  dealt  yet  another  blow  In  the 
Franco-Oerman  summit  meeting  last  week 
when  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  and  President 
Qeorgee  Pompidou  failed  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  status  of  the  floating  Deutsche  mark 
(page  69).  This  kind  of  European  disarray, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  UJ3.  is  already 
in  retreat — at  least  psyohologloaay— msaos 
that  things  wUl  oonttnus  to  go  Roasla's  way 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  an  area  of  vital  concern  to  the  entire 
Western  world. 

Many  Western  officials  and  commentators, 
convinced  that  gunboat  diplomacy  Is  dead  In 
an  age  of  multi-headed  nuclear  mlasUes,  have 
dismissed  the  Soviet  effort  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  wasteful  and  useless.  But  the 
Soviets  know  better.  When  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Anwar  Sadat  purged  pro-Soviet  plotters 
from  his  entourage  two  months  ago,  Moscow 
managed  to  more  than  offset  its  losses;  It 
swiftly  extracted  from  Sadat  a  new  fifteen- 
year  treaty  that  tied  Egypt  even  cloeer  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Among  the  many  reasons  that 
led  Sadat  to  sign  the  treaty,  presumably  one 
was  his  belief  that  the  massive  Soviet  pres- 
ence In  the  Mediterranean  was  visible  proof 
of  Moscow's  commitment  to  the  Arab  cause. 

VACUUM 

The  same  kind  of  gunboat  diplomacy,  Eu- 
ropeans fear,  might  be  used  In  countries  aU 
along  the  North  African  and  European  litto- 
rals of  the  Mediterranean  In  the  years  to 
come.  Nonallgnment  is  tantamount  to  a  pow- 
er vacuum  in  the  Soviet  book,  and  with  the 
withdrawal  of  Western  infiuence  from  North 
Africa,  the  Soviets  are  making  a  determined 
effort  to  move  in.  Morocco,  the  last  remain- 
ing monarchy  in  North  Africa.  Is  ripe  for  revo- 
lution— as  last  week's  attempt  to  remove 
King  Hassan  showed — and  the  Soviets  would 
be  happy  to  help.  Europe-oriented  Tunisia, 
squeezed  between  revolutionary  regimes  In 
Algeria  and  Libya — and  heavily  dependent  on 
ailing  President  Habib  Bourgulba — would  be 
another  likely  target. 

This  Soviet  power  In  the  Mediterranean 
basin  will  also  make  itself  felt  In  the  criti- 
cally Important  Persian  Oulf  area  once  the 
Suez  Canal  is  reopened.  The  gulf  area  supplies 
60  per  cent  of  West  Europe's  and  90  per  cent 
of  Jt4>an's  fuel  needs.  The  British  are  phas- 
ing out  of  the  gulf  later  this  year  and  the 
UjS.  has  no  Intention— or  desire — to  fill  the 
power  gap.  Moreover,  London's  plan  for  a  gulf 
federation  has  collapsed  and  the  oU  sheik- 
doms are  about  to  opt  for  independence.  "A 
few  modern  Soviet  warships  calling  regularly 
at  these  ports  and  entertaining  impression- 
able sheiks  will  work  miracles,"  a  longtime 
gulf  resident  told  me.  "E^>eclally  if  there  Is 
no  countervailing  UB.  force." 

It  wont  be  long  before  the  sheiks  realize 
where  the  real  power  lies.  The  Soviets  al- 
ready have  twenty  new  warships  on  station 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  (as  against  two  XJJ&. 
ships).  Anticipating  the  reopening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  they  have  also  Just  completed 
construction  of  a  new  naval  base  at  Port 
Sudan  on  the  Red  Sea  (in  return  for  free 
MIQ's  and  tanks  for  the  Sudanese) ,  halfway 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian 
Ghilf.  Should  the  Soviets  successfully  expand 
their  Mediterranean  presence  Into  this  part 
of  the  world,  they  would  be  able  to  exercise 
additional  political  leverage  on  Western  Eu- 
rope by  controlling  its  sources  of  oil. 

DKDKNTB 

No  one  suggests  that  the  Soviets  dont 
have  a  right  to  be  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
whatever  force  they  wish,  and  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf  for  that  matter.  But 
what  Is  needed  Is  a  credible  countervaUing 
force.  Instead,  America  is  pulling  out,  and 
Europe  Is  dithering.  In  the  past  Ave  years, 
NATO  forces  in  Central  Europe  have  been 
aUowed  to  run  down  by  26  per  cent  (In- 
cluding the  loss  of  600  aircraft) .  During  the 
same  time,  Soviet  forces  alone,  on  the  same 
front,  have  Increased  by  six  divisions.  Despite 
UJS.  pledges  to  maintain  and  Improve  Its 
strength  In  Europe,  It  was  revealed  two  weeks 
ago  that  two  Air  Force  squadrons  were  pulled 
out  of  Europe  in  1970  without  a  word  being 
said  to  America's  European  aUles.  "The  very 
prospects  of  detente,"  commented  the  out- 
going NATO  civilian  chief,  Manllo  Broslo, 
last  week,  "have  created  a  climate  In  Western 
opinion  in  favor  of  unilaterally  reducing 
NATO  force  levels."  Moscow,  of  course,  re- 
mains unencumbered  by  the  restraints  of 
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public  opinion,  and  whenever  anyone  in  the 
West  tries  to  halt  the  drift  toward  a  lax 
defense  poetiire.  the  Russians  fire  off  accusa- 
tions that  such  talk  impedes  detente. 

Even  jaan  In^Kirtant  than  Soviet  Inten- 
tions, however.  Is  the  American  trend  toward 
Introspection  and  Isolation.  "Tlie  steady 
encroachment  of  Congress  on  the  President's 
ability  to  conduct  foreign  policy,"  one  of 
Europe's  leading  poUcyznakers  told  me  re- 
cently, "means  that  a  formal  pledge  Isn't 
what  It  used  to  be."  Moreover,  the  release  of 
the  Pentagon  papers  has.  In  a  sense,  vindi- 
cated those  in  the  UB.  who  regard  power 
politics  as  evil  and  un-American.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  that  the  power  realities  will 
oblige  us  by  simply  disappearing. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Europeans  are 
keeping  their  cations  c^en.  Even  Franco 
Spain  and  the  colonels  In  Oreece  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  Improve  relations  with 
Moscow.  For  by  conveying  the  impression 
that  over  the  next  few  years  domestic  affairs 
wlU  enjoy  priority  over  foreign  affairs,  Amer- 
ica Is,  In  effect,  telling  Moscow:  "This  Is  your 
round  in  the  Mediterranean.  Make  the  most 
of  It."  It  Is  an  absolute  certainty  that  the 
Russians  wlU  do  Just  that. 


SOVIET   EXPANSION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAUFOBNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  UJS.  News 
smd  World  Report  of  July  26,  1971,  con- 
tained a  realistic  assessment  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  continuing  drive  for  dobal 
conquest.  There  are  many  who  account 
for  the  lack  of  appropriate  UjS.  response 
to  this  fast-moving  expansion  as  simply 
the  Chief  Executive's  thinking  that  he 
will  not  be  able  to  secure  the  congres- 
sional support  necessary  to  successfully 
counter  ttie  Soviets. 

After  a  close  reading  of  the  state  of 
the  world  message,  delivered  last  Feb- 
ruary by  the  President,  it  is  possible  to 
account  for  the  lack  of  UjS.  response  in 
another  way.  On  page  123  of  this  policy 
the  President  says — 

HlstorlcaUy,  international  adversaries  have 
demonstrated  a  compulsion  to  seek  every 
gain,  however  marginal,  at  the  expense  at 
their  oomjjetltors.  In  this  classical  competi- 
tion, the  accumulation  of  gains  over  a  period 
of  time  could  alter  the  balance  of  power. 
This  may  have  been  realistic  In  the  past;  %t 
least  It  was  the  essence  of  international  af- 
fairs. But  It  Is  folly  for  the  nuclear  powers 
to  conduct  their  policies  In  this  manner. 
For  If  they  succeed,  it  can  only  result  In  con- 
frontation and  potential  catastrophe. 

In  other  words,  the  President  Is  sasrin^ 
that  the  incremental  advances  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  really  nothing  to  worry 
about.  The  balance  of  power  cannot  be 
altered  by  piecemeal  expansion  and  in- 
cremental accumulaticBi  of  geopolitical 
gains.  It  is  (^vlous  that  the  Soviets  do  not 
accept  this  20th  century  foreign  policy 
application  of  a  faUacy  commented  upon 
by  Plato.  Plato  said : 

The  mind  Is  deceived,  as  in  the  faUacy 
which  says  that  *nf  each  part  Is  Uttle,  then 
the  whole  Is  little."  And  this  Is  true  In  ons 
way,  but  not  In  another,  for  the  whole  and 
the  all  are  not  llttls,  although  they  are  made 
up  of  Uttles. 

Is  there  anyone  who  cannot  under- 
stand that  marginal  galn^  made  by  the 
Soviets,  such  as  a  nuclear  sobmaiine  baae 
m  Cuba,  alrbases  on  the  northern  lit- 
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toral  of  Africa  menacing  tbe  6th  neet, 
a  pro-Soviet  Qovemment  In  Chile,  and 
80  forth,  are  not  imiwrtant?  Can  anyone 
fail  to  grasp  the  menace  poaed  to  the 
United  States  by  Incremental  advances 
of  this  tjrpe?  Is  there  anyone  who  cannot 
see  that  the  balance  of  power  can  be 
drastically  and  Irrevocably  altered  by 
contlniilnir  Soviet  advances  of  this  type? 
Ilie  article  from  VB.  News  and  World 
Report  follows: 

Bdsbia's  "OAm  Plav":  Hm  It  Bbaixt 
Ckanoss? 

Of  all  long-nuoga  worrlw  oonfrontlng  17^ 
K's  the  SoTiet  Union  tbat  U  tar  and  away  No. 
1.  A  doM  look  at  BuMla'B  latest  morea  makes 
It  olear  that  Kremlin  haa  nerer  deviated  from 
Its  drive  for  world  aupremaoy. 

Svar  since  World  War  H,  BuaaU  has  been 
Investlnc  bUllons  of  dollare  a  year  In  pro- 
moUng  strlf3  and  revolutkm  around  tbe 
world,  hoping  to  profit  tram  rasoltlng  dis- 
ruption and  destruction. 

All  tbe  while,  other  tens  of  MinnnM  an- 
nually have  gone  Into  building  up  tbe  Soviet 
war  machine — matching  the  U.S.  In  nuclear 
striking  power,  wipanrtlng  Buaslan  naval 
fleets,  modernising  soviet  armies. 

Over  the  years,  that  massive  effort  hardly 
seemed  to  be  paying  off  for  tbe  Kremlin. 

American  military  might  thwarted  Joseph 
Stalin's  alms  in  Korea.  Later,  In  1903,  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  was  forced  to  back  away  and 
abandon  plana  to  transform  Cuba  Into  an 
etomlc-mlasUe  base.  Soviet  power  plays  In 
the  Congo  and  Ghana  went  down  the  drain. 
Russia's  plot  to  dominate  Indonesia  was 
crushed. 

SHATTBSD  HOFB 

The  split  with  Red  China  shattered  So- 
viet hopes  to  create  a  monolithic  Communist 
empire  of  more  than  1  billion  people.  Trouble 
for  Russia  soon  erupted  In  Bast  Germany, 
then  Hungary,  and  later  In  Csecboslovakla 
and  Poland. 

m  a  bM  for  power  In  the  Mideast.  Russia 
gambled  billions  on  arms  for  Egypt.  It  all 
went  up  In  smoke  when  Israel  swept  to 
victory  In  the  Six  Day  War  of  June,  1967. 

QuasUon  In  the  West  was:  Would  Moscow 
omtmue  to  play  this  barren  game,  or  would 
Soviet  slgnsls  be  switched? 

The  answer  le  now  clear. 

Russia  never  deviated  from  Its  "game 
plan."  And  today,  Moscow  la  etartlng  to  show 
different  rssults. 

Tbe  map  on  page  19  (not  printed  In  Rac- 
OKO)  gives  graphic  Indication  at  bow  wide- 
spread Russian  Influence  now  Is.  A  global 
map  drawn  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  would 
have  shown  sharp  ooDstrlctloDa  at  Soviet 
might  and  Influence. 

Only  one  power  In  the  world  set  out  to  hsit 
this  Communist  expansion. 

rot  the  VS..  the  oost  of  that  r(Me  has  been 
staggering.  To  oountar  Russian  Mtt*iitir«<« 
since  tbe  oold  war  started,  tbe  VJB.  has  in- 
vested 1.3  trUUon  dollars  In  national  defense 
spending.  Including  military  ssslstsnce  to 
other  nations.  Dur^  tbe  same  period,  for- 
eign economic  aid — at  least  parUally  based 
cm  military  ccosidaratloas — has  oost  the  TT.8. 
ar  union  doUars.  a  nst  flgurs  after  rspay- 
msnts  sad  interest  on  loans.  In  terms  o<  op- 
pottDg  Russian-supported  enemies  fought  by 
American  foross  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  the 
UJB.  has  lost  79,000  dead  In  combat  and  more 
than  403,000  wounded. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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As  Western  analysts  see  It.  Moecow's  drive 
for  world  power  entered  a  new  and  dy- 
namic phase  after  tbs  bumlllattng  Soviet 
retreat  In  tbe  1903  Oaban  mlssUs  orlsla. 

Since  then,  the  Russians  have  aoblevsd 
appromlxate  nuclear  parity  with  tbe  TTJB. 
MBsslve  military  aid  bas  opsasd  tbe  way 
to  Impressive  advanoes  in  tbs  Middle  BHt 
aad  to  stwtsgie  footholds  in  AMea  and 
tbs  rar  mttL  Tbs  Sovlsi  Mavy— ssoead  in 


only  to  Amsrtoa'S— opstatss  wesMwMs 
to  oonnter  UjS.  ssabotes  nodsar  arasols. 

Slnoe  1966.  tbe  Russlaas  have  ssnt  nsscty 
IS  bmion  dotlazs'  worth  of  arms  to  Bed  ooon- 
tnea — much  of  It  to  North  Vietnam — while 
8  bllllan  bas  gone  to  non-Oommunlst  states. 
Kgypt  has  been  a  main  recipient.  »oorownlo 
aid  from  Bosslan  and  Its  last  Xuropean 
sattflltee-4adled  out  sSlscttvely— baa  helped 
to  tuSl  the  drive  for  greater  Influence. 

The  Soviet  Union  bas  had  to  Increass 
Its  own  mUltary  power  to  tighten  Its  grip 
on  restive  Eastern  Europe  and  to  counter 
the  threat  posed  by  a  nuclear-armed  China. 
But  Kremlin  leaders  i4>psar  oonfldent  that 
they  can  handle  theee  problems  without 
slowing  ezpanslonlat  moves. 

This  confidence.  Western  experts  say, 
'stems  from  the  Kremlin  view  that  America 
curb  tbe  global  role  of  the  VB. 

The  Soviet  objective  Is  to  wrest  global 
primacy  away  from  the  VB.  without  risk- 
ing a  nuclear  confrontation.  In  pxirsult  of 
that  objective,  the  Russians  are  orchestrating 
military  power,  arms  and  economic  aid, 
diplomacy  and  subversion. 

Area  by  area,  this  Is  the  game  the  Soviets 
are  playing  In  tbe  world  today — the  stakes 
and  the  strategy — as  seen  by  top  Intelligence 
authorltlee  of  the  West: 

hjdeabt:  panes  taboct 

Nowhere  have  the  RussUns  made  greater 
gains  since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  than 
In  the  Mldle  East — and  nowhere  have  they 
taken  greater  risks. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  crushing  defeat 
of  the  Arabs  by  Israel  four  years  ago,  the 
Soviets  have  converted  Egypt  Into  what 
Britain's  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  calls 
a  "virtual  protectorate." 

Besides  military  equipment  poured  In  on 
a  vast  scale  to  rebiiUd  shattered  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  armed  forces,  the  Kremlin  sent 
some  16,000  combat  personnel  to  Kgypt — 
air-defense  missile  crews,  MIO  pilots  and 
security  units.  This  Is  unprecedented  sup- 
port for  a  non-Communist  ally.  But  Egypt  Is 
much  more  than  an  ally  dependent  upon 
Moecow  for  mUltary  and  economic  aid.  It 
provides  ln^>ortant  military  bases  that 
cotild  facilitate  Soviet  advances  southward 
Into  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Africa  and  west- 
ward across  North  Africa  and  Into  tbe  West- 
tern  Mediterranean. 

The  Russians  are  operating  air  bsses  at 
Aswan,  Inshas,  Mansura,  Benl  Suef,  Glyan 
Klls  and  Cairo  West.  Based  at  Cairo  West 
Is  a  Rtiaslan  reconnaissance  squadron  for 
surveillance  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet.  Five 
Soviet  fighter  squadrons  are  said  to  operate 
from  the  other  basse.  In  addition,  Soviet 
warships  In  the  Mediterranean — now  a  per- 
manent force  of  more  than  60  vessels — use 
Egyptian  base  facilities  at  Alexandria  and 
Mersa  Matruh. 

CAI,CXn.ATKO  BISKS 

This  deep  Soviet  Involvement  In  Egypt 
poees  risks.  If  fighting  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  resumes.  It  will  be  dllBcuit  for  tbe 
Russians  to  esc^>e  participation — and  the 
danger  of  escalation.  But  Soviet  leadors  ap- 
pear to  believe  they  now  bold  sufllclent  con- 
tnd  to  prevent  the  Egyptian  armed  forces 
from  dragging  them  Into  an  unwanted  war 
with  Israel. 

SFSXAUNO   IKFLUXMCS 

Elsewhere  In  the  Arab  Middle  Bast  and 
North  Africa,  Russia  has  exploited  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war  and  strong  nationalism  to  gain 
Influsnce,  using  military  aid  as  the  chief 


Syria's  armed  forces  now  sre  eqiUpped  al- 
mosft  exclusively  with  Soviet  aircraft,  sur- 
facs-to-alr  missiles,  tanlcs  and  other  wsi4>- 
ona  Russian  mllltsry  sdvlsers  in  Syria  sow 
nimiber  about  760. 

Iraq— switching  from  past  dependsnos  on 
Britain  has  tumsd  to  Russia  as  tte  main 
mUltary  siqipllsr,  aoqulilng  aso  Sovlst  mili- 
tary advissra  In  North  Afrloa.  botti  Ubya 
and  Alfiria  an  rsoslvlng  Sovlst  mUitary  aid. 


Russia's  galna  are  not  limited  to  Arab 
sUtss.  Aftsr  a  long  period  of  hosUUty,  tbs 
Soviets  have  soosed  advanoea  In  two  non- 
Arab  nations  wliicb  have  Western  tlss — ITsn 
and  Turkey. 

Turkey,  In  the  past  several  years,  lias  ob- 
tained soviet  credits  totaling  884  million 
doUars— the  latest  a  368-mllllon-dollar  loan 
to  help  finance  construction  of  a  steel  plant 
In  Iskandsrun. 

In  Iran,  Russian  Inroads  have  been  ev«i 
gresSsr  since  tbe  Sliah  gave  assurance  that 
he  woiild  not  let  his  country  be  ussd  for 
political  or  military  pressure  against  tbs 
Soviet  Union.  With  Soviet  aid,  Iran  bas  Just 
built  a  760-mllllon-doUar  gas  line  to  tbe 
Russian  frontter.  Moscow  bas  signed  an 
agreement  for  a  16-year  supply  of  natural 
gas  valued  at  930  million  dollars.  In  exchange 
for  which  Russia  hse  built  a  steel  mill  and 
machine-tool  plant.  The  yecu'ly  trade  total 
between  tbe  two  cotintrtes  has  Jumped  from 
6  million  dollars  In  1963  to  more  than  100 
million. 

Analysts  say  that  Russian  moves  In  tbs 
Mideast  have  three  immediate  goals: 

1.  Access  to  tbs  region's  oil  resouross, 
which  now  sup|dy  80  per  cent  of  Western 
European  needs. 

3.  Neutralisation  of  the  nuclear  striking 
power  of  U.S.  aircraft  carriers  and  sid>ma- 
rlnes  in  the  Mediterranean — which  hold 
much  of  Riusia  within  missile  range. 

3.  Advanoement  of  the  traditional  Russian 
aspiration  of  a  major  thrust  toward  tbs 
warm  waters  of  tbe  Indian  Ocean. 

iNoiAH  oczan:  tbx  dsivs  south 

Step  by  step,  the  Soviets  are  building  up 
a  presence  in  a  part  of  the  world  Russians 
have  eyed  longingly  since  the  days  of  tbe 
czars. 

More  and  man  Soviet  warships  are  oper- 
ating In  the  Indian  Ocean.  Russians  are  de- 
veloping a  network  of  harbor  faculties  at 
Mauritius,  Aden,  Hodeida  in  Yemen  and 
Berbera  in  the  Republic  of  Somalia. 

A  large  Soviet  Embassy  is  maintained  In 
Mauritius.  The  Russians  have  ia-n<iing  rights 
in  Mauritius  for  aircraft  carrying  relief  crews 
for  the  Soviet  fishing  fleet.  Also  on  this 
island,  Russia  operates  a  permanent  track- 
ing station  for  its  space  program. 

Military  and  economic  aid  to  the  military 
council  that  selaed  power  in  Somalia  in  1969 
has  given  tbe  Soviets  a  foothold  in  that  re- 
public on  the  Eaat  African  Coast. 

Sudan,  which  dominates  the  Red  Sea  ap- 
proaches to  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  another 
target  in  tbe  Soviet  drive.  Russian  arms  and 
advisers  are  being  sent  to  the  leftist  military 
regime  that  grabbed  control  two  years  ago. 

In  Ceylon,  Moscow  took  advantage  of  an- 
other opportunity  to  reinforce  the  Soviet 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  When  Maoist 
students  staged  an  Insurrection  earlier  this 
year  and  Ceylonese  Prime  Minister.  Strt- 
mavo  Bandaranaike  asked  for  outside  help, 
tbe  Russians  sent  6  old  MIO  fighter  planes, 
2  helicopters  and  30  armored  cars. 

Tbe  Soviets  are  said  to  be  angling  for 
naval  facilities  on  India's  Andaman  and  Nl- 
oobar  Islands  and  at  the  submarine  base 
which  the  Russians  are  helping  the  Indians 
to  build  at  Visbakbapatnam  on  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  In  addition  to  large-scale  economic 
aid,  Russia  Is  IncrecMlng  its  leverage  in  In- 
dia with  a  billion  dollars  in  military  assist- 
ance. 

COnNTCBMOVES 

One  objective  of  Riissia's  biilld-up  In  tbs 
Indian  Ocean  Is  to  counter  the  nuclear  threat 
created  by  U.S.  submarines  In  the  Arabian 
Sea,    eqxilpped    with   Polaris   and   Poeeldon 


TiM  Soviets  also  are  eager  to  counter  tbs 
influence  of  Communist  China,  whl<di  Is 
stepping  up  its  activities  In  Africa  and  South 
Asia. 

Furtbsr,  as  Brttsln  wittidraws  from  Its 
"SMt  of  Sosa"  miUtary  role,  the  RuMtaos 
presumably  ses  opportunities  to  Inflnenos 
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political  devslopments  in  tlis  arsa  with  a 
readily  avaUabls  show  of  military  power. 

Reopening  of  tbe  Sues  Canal  would  g^vs  tbs 
Soviets  yet  another  motive  tar  a  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  Indian  Ocean.  "Hiey  could  re- 
establish and  take  over  Britam's  old  route 
from  tbe  Mediterranean,  through  the  Sues, 
across  tbs  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Indian  sub- 
continent. 

Some  strategists  believe  Bfoecow  is  deter- 
mined to  do  this  in  line  with  tbe  Kremlin 
policy  of  supporting  India  as  a  oountwwelgbt 
to  tbe  Soviet  Union's  archrival,  China. 
BSD  canta:  tkb  bxai.  xttarr 

Tbe  Kremlin,  Western  experts  say,  now 
lookB  upon  China  as  an  adversary  at  least 
as  dangerous  as  the  UJ3.  and  perbapa  more 
dangeroiis  in  tbe  long  run. 

Over  tbe  past  flve  years,  tbe  Soviets  have 
built  a  powerful  force  to  face  the  other 
giant  of  tbe  Communist  world.  Western  tn- 
telllgenoe  autborlUee  say  the  Soviets  have 
d^loyed  roughly  41  divisions  along  their 
4>D0-mlle  frontier  with  China — supported 
by  nuclear  missiles  and  air  power. 

In  addition.  Russia  bas  given  high  priority 
to  a  policy  of  "containment"  of  Red  Clilna 
elsewhere  In  Asia.  This  is  reflected  in  Soviet 
aid  to  both  India  and  Pakistan. 

OLOBAI.  AMBmON 

Soviet  p<^cy  in  Vietnam  also  is  said  to  be 
baaed  on  the  double  objective  of  onntalning 
Red  China  while  competing  with  tbe  VB.  for 
global  supremacy.  Alhough  Russia  bas  sent 
even  more  aid  to  Hanoi  than  China  has  pro- 
vided, many  Western  Intelligence  q>eclallsts 
believe  that  Soviet  leaders  do  not  want  to 
see  a  total  hiunillation  of  the  UJS.  in  Viet- 
nam, because  they  would  regard  this  as  Isad- 
Ing  to  an  extenslan  at  Obinsss  power  and 
influence  in  Asia. 

What  seems  to  wmry  Russia's  rulers  most 
of  all,  however,  is  tbe  fear  of  "collusion" 
between  Washington  and  Peking  at  Moscow's 
expense— a  fear  now  heightened  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Impending  visit  to  China. 

Kremlin  concern  over  danger  of  a  two- 
front  conflict,  growing  out  of  Red  China's 
smergence  as  a  potentially  powerful  enemy, 
bas  Influenced  Soviet  btiiavlor  in  Europe. 
XASTXBM  zcbofb:  powobb  xxo 
Nothing  Is  mors  vexing  to  the  Kremlin 
than  tbe  problem  of  keeping  a  tight  military 
and  poUtical  grip  on  Eastern  Europe. 

Russia  today  has  81  divisions  holding  down 
tbs  Iron  Curtain  satslllte  countries,  flve  more 
than  wsre  stations  in  thess  countries  only 
three  years  ago. 

Tbs  expanded  army  of  occupation  In  Bast- 
em  Europe,  at  a  time  of  large-seals  build-up 
on  tbe  Chinese  frontier  and  of  an  acute  man- 
power shOTtage  In  Soviet  Industry,  Is  sig- 
nlflcant  of  Kremlin  anxietlee. 

The  bloodless  revcMutlon  crushed  by  Rus- 
sia and  its  allies  in  Csecboslovakia  in  1968 
and  last  December's  uprising  of  Polish 
workers  are  not  only  explosions  that  have 
rooked  the  Soviet  empire  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope—nor tbe  Isst,  in  tbe  opinion  of  most 
Wsstem  experts. 

Since  World  War  n,  Tugoslavla  and  Al- 
bania have  completely  broken  away.  Every 
other  country  in  this  empire  has  demon- 
strated hostility  to  Soviet  rule  by  rebellions 
tbs  Kremlin  bas  had  to  put  down  or  by 
other  actions.  Riunanla,  while  not  in  open 
revolt,  has  dsfled  Moscow  by  adopting  an 
Independent  foreign  policy.  Says  a  leading 
Western  authority: 

"There  Is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the 
Russians  are  immune  In  their  empire  to  the 
forces  of  nationalism  that  swept  Britain  and 
France  from  their  empires  in  the  past  36 
ysazs." 

Tills  goes  far  to  explain  such  turns  in 
Moscow's  policy  toward  Western  Burope  as 
tbs  still-unratlfled  nonaggresslon  treaty  with 
Wsst  Germany,  negotiations  for  a  Berlin 
settlement  and  tbe  recent  offer  to  negotiate 
mutual  balanced  force  reductions  In  Buropo 
in  an  effort  to  moblllas  support  for  Soviet 
oaUs  for  a  European  ssourtty  oonferencs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

All  of  the  Russian  moves  have  a  '^"fwwKni 
aim:  International  recognition  of  the  status 
quo  In  Bastem  Bundle,  which  vrould  make  it 
easier  for  tbs  Sovlsu  to  oonsolldats  thslr  bold 
and  give  them  greater  freedom  to  oonoen- 
trate  on  imdermlnlng  the  Atlantic  Alllanoe 
and  extending  their  Influence  Into  Westwn 
Burope. 

Western  analysts  point  out  also  that  Rus- 
sia's drive  for  world  jiower  woxild  be  enhanced 
if  it  could  nail  down  concessions  from  tbe 
United  Stetes  in  strategic-arms-llmltatlon 
talks. 

Lamr  ambuca:   bossu  icovnro  nr 

A  low-key  strategy,  capitalizing  on  rising 
nationalism  and  antagonism  toward  the  VB., 
Is  paying  dividends  for  the  Soviets  in  Latin 
America. 

Shunning  the  policy  of  revolutionary  vio- 
lence urged  by  Cuba's  Fidel  Oastro,  Moscow 
now  seeks  to  develop  and  Improve  relations 
with  established  governments,  <ni»im^^ng 
military  dictatorships. 

A  big  plus  for  the  Soviete  vras  tbe  election 
last  October  of  a  Marxist-dominated  ooall- 
tion  in  Chile — ^the  flrst  time  a  Marxist  rsgims 
has  been  elected  by  a  democratic  vote. 

Quick  to  exploit  this  gain,  tbe  Russians 
have  sent  expierts  to  help  run  the  formeriy 
American -owned  copper  mines  that  the 
Chilean  regime  of  President  Salvador  Allende 
Is  nationalising.  Moscow  also  Is  expanding 
aid,  trade  and  development  asslstancs. 

Bolivia  and  Peru,  ruled  by  left-wing  mili- 
tary dictatorships,  are  two  other  principal 
targets  of  the  new  Soviet  drive  Into  Latin 
America.  Russian  economic  aid  to  both  coun- 
tries is  being  stepped  up  rapidly. 

SHOWINO    THX    HATT 

Along  with  economic  penetration,  tbe  So- 
viets are  trying  to  expand  their  strategic  pres- 
ence In  this  area.  Russian  missile  submarines 
and  other  warships  are  Increasingly  active  In 
waters  off  Latin  America. 

Despite  emphasis  on  economic  measures 
and  diplomacy  in  their  push  into  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  tbe  Soviets  have  not  ruled  out 
terror  tactics.  This  was  shown  last  MsrSh  in 
Mexico  when  the  Government  expelled  flve 
Russian  diplomats  accused  of  con^iirlng  In 
a  plot  to  train  terrorist  guerrlllss. 

In  Latin  America,  as  elsewhere,  tbe  aim 
of  the  Soviet  game  Is  to  undercut  UJB.  In- 
fluence and  further  the  Russian  drive  to  be- 
come tbe  world's  dominant  power. 

THX  CHAI.TXWOB  TO   VM. 

T.eadlng  Western  specialists  on  Soviet  af- 
fairs say  this: 

Significant  change  has  occurred  since  tbe 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1963.  Tbe  enormous 
nuclear  advantage  the  UB.  then  held  over 
tbe  Soviet  Union  no  longer  exists.  Tbe  Medi- 
terranean then  vras  an  "American  lake" — but 
now  UB.  sea  power  is  being  challenged  there 
by  Russia.  Tbe  dynamic  defense  and  foreign 
pollciee  which  Washington  pursued  then 
have  been  modified,  partly  as  a  result  of  UB. 
weariness  with  tbe  long  and  costly  war 
against  Soviet-supported  Communist  forces 
in  Vietnam. 

Now.  as  the  Soviete  push  their  eqianslonlst 
policies  and  tbe  UB.  movee  to  curtail  its  over- 
seas commitments,  this  question  is  asked: 

What  new  dangers  does  Russia's  strategy 
I>oee  for  America  and  its  allies? 

The  answer  depends.  Western  authorities 
say.  almost  solely  on  the  UB.  response  to  the 
growing  Soviet  challenge  and  on  tbe  extent 
to  which  tbe  UB.  continues  to  reduce  its 
global  role. 

SPBBAD    OF    SOVOET    ntVLnXNCB    ABOOMO    WOBUt 

Egypt:  Russia  bas  poured  in  more  than  2J6 
billion  dollars  in  military  suppllss,  upward 
of  16,000  "advissrs."  Moscow  has  gainsd  ac- 
csss  to  ksy  air  and  naval  bases,  won  a  foot- 
hold In  the  oil-rich  Arab  world. 

Syria:  RussU  regards  Syria  as  its  "faU  back" 
country  In  Mldsast  In  evrat  Soviet  venture  in 
Bgypt  falls,  bas  sent  mUltary  advisers  and 
weapons  to  Syria's  armed  forces. 
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Iraq:  Soviet  Union  bas  replaced  Britain  as 
the  main  supplier  of  aims. 

Algsrla  and  Libya:  Two  more  Arab  nrnfi^n^ 
getting  Sovlst  military  aid. 

Iran:  Russia  bss  buUt  a  sted  mill,  helped 
finance  a  760-mllllon-dollar  gas  11ns.  T^ads 
has  Jtm^sd  to  90  tlmss  Its  volums  of  10  ysan 
sgo. 

Turkey:  Overcoming  traditional  Tmklsb 
hostility  toward  Russia.  Moscow  bss  grantsd 
Turkey  credits  totaling  804  minion  dcfllars. 

Somalia:  Military  and  economic  aid  have 
given  tbe  Russians  a  voice  in  this  Bsst  Afri- 
can nation. 

Sudan:  Russia  has  sent  arms  and  advlssrs 
to  tbs  miUtary  regime  that  selaed  power  m 
1860— for  a  mortgage  on  tbe  nation's  cotton 
crop. 

Indian  Ocean:  First  Russian  naval  ship  ap- 
peared In  Indian  Ocean  in  1967.  In  1970,  at 
least  S9  wars  rspcrtsd.  New  sgreements  give 
Sovlst  ships  entay  to  porU  of  IndU,  Ceylon. 
Maurtttus,  Slng^Kxe,  Temen. 

Bfauritlus:  RussU  bss  Urge  Embassy  tiers, 
operatea  harbor  and  air  fadUttee.  has  a  per- 
manent tracking  station  for  Its  q>acs  pro- 
gram. 

Ceylon:  Moscow  gained  favOT  In  Colombo 
by  sending  MIG's,  heUcopters  and  armored 
cars  to  help  crush  Maoist  student  revolt. 

IndU:  RussU  U  »w»>««g  its  influence  felt 
in  IndU  through  I  bUllon  In  military  as- 
slstanoe,  plus  economic  aid. 

North  Vietnam:  Hand  gets  more  wapons. 
oU,  food,  other  suppUee  from  RussU  than 
from  aU  other  sources  combined.  In  last 
three  years,  Soviet  aid  totaled  1.4  bllUoa 
dcdUrs. 

.Communist  China:  Hoping  to  "contain" 
its  major  memy  In  the  Communist  world. 
RussU  has  de|doyed  about  41  divisions  along 
the  4,600-mUe  border  with  Red  China. 

Eastern  Europe:  RussU  controls  its  satsl- 
Utee— PtAand,  Hungary,  East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria — ^wlth  a 
permanent  garrison  of  31  divisions,  plus  tha 
"Bresbnev  Doctrine,"  threatening  military 
force  against  any  East  European  nation  that 
strays  from  Bfoecow's  line. 

Berlin:  After  10  years,  tbe  Bolln  Wall  etUl 
seals  off  Commimlst  Bast  Germany,  ^nir- 
power  talks  on  easing  West  Bertln's  laolatlasi 
drag  on. 

Latin  America:  Thirteen  of  tbe  34  fully 
Independent  ooiintiles  now  have  relatlans 
with  the  Soviets. 

Cuba:  Russians  have  wfmnt  more  than  6 
blUlon  dollars  in  economic  and  military  aid 
over  last  10  years  to  retain  an  operational 
base  in  the  Americas.  Warships,  Including 
nuclear  submarines,  now  iise  Cuban  porta. 
ChUe:  WbUe  the  country  swings  toward 
Russia  imder  tbe  Marxist  AUende  Govara- 
ment,  Soviet  trade  and  technical  saslstaneo 
are  increasing. 

BoUvU:  RussU  U  exploiting  BollvU's  "rw- 
oluticnary  nationalism"  at  the  expense  of 
the  UB.  by  providing  economic  aid  and  tech- 
nical advice. 

Peru:  Striving  to  proflt  from  antl-UB. 
sentimenu  within  non-Oommunlst  mUltary 
Jimta,  Moecow  has  sgreed  to  buUd  a  flshlng 
port. 

Mexico:  Russia's  low-key  strategy  in  Latin 
America  does  not  rule  out  subversion.  Five 
Soviet  diplomats  were  expelled  from  Mexico 
after  authoritlee  broke  up  a  ring  of  Mexican 
terrorists  recruited  by  tbe  Soviets  and 
trained  in  North  Korea. 


SENIOR  CmZEN  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 


or 


m  THE  BOUSB  OF  RKPRBBBNT ATIVU 

Thundav.  July  29.  1971 

BCrs.  mCKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  I  commend  my  colleague  from 
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California  (Mr.  Gorman)  and  support 
hlB  bill  which  would  allow  elderly  persona 
65  years  and  older  to  travel  In  interstate 
commerce  for  half  fare  during  nonpeak 
periods. 

Senior  citizens,  living  on  very  meager 
fixed  incomes,  have  very  often  been 
forced  to  live  with  no  communication 
with  their  families.  The  submission  and 
passage  of  this  bill  would  offer  great  re- 
lief to  our  long  suffering  and  neglected 
senior  citizens. 

Families  should  be  together  as  often 
as  they  wish  and  the  UJS.  Government 
and  this  country's  transportation  system 
must  make  this  dream  a  reality. 

Senior  citizens  have  for  too  long  been 
overlooked  by  the  mainstream  of  so- 
ciety. We  must  work  for  meaningful  pro- 
grams of  economic  development  and 
social  growth  for  our  senior  citizens. 

We,  as  a  nation,  can  no  longer  tolerate 
situations  that  permit  millions  of  our 
fellow  Americans  to  plead  for  small  im- 
provements in  their  daily  life.  They  have 
worthed  too  long  and  too  hard  through- 
out their  lives  to  not  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate fully  In  American  Society  during 
their  retirement  years. 


CHARLOTTE  MORRISON'S  EFFORTS 
TO  SAVE  EUGENE  O'NEILL  HOME 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAUVOSNIA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  by  Dick  Davis  in  the  Contra  Costa 
Times  described  the  efforts  of  many  of 
us  who  are  concerned  with  preserving 
the  Eugene  O'Neill  homesite  and  giving 
it  national  historical  site  status.  One  of 
the  indomitable  spirits  leading  the 
fl^t  in  California  Is  Mrs.  Charlotte  Mor- 
rison. Both  Alan  Cranston  and  John 
TuHNCT  In  the  Senate  and  I  in  the  House 
are  also  deeply  committed  to  this  goal 
and  have  introduced  legislation  of  the 
same  purpose. 

Mr.  Davis'  article  well  explains  what  is 
involved  if  the  Congress  does  not  soon 
take  up  this  important  matter — ^impor- 
tant not  only  to  California,  but  to  the 
historical  sense  of  all  Americans.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Congress  does  not 
delay  any  longer. 

I  insert  Mr.  Davis'  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  I  request  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  its  text: 

Dkmocbats,  Repubucans  Shoxjxj) 
Uktr  oir  ThisI 

In  B  day  we  bear  a  great  deal  of  Up  serv- 
ice given  to  concern  over  ecology  and  the 
environment,  few  appear  to  be  paying  much 
attention  to  the  campaign  being  waged 
•Infi^e-bandedly  by  a  moct  aware  Rooemoar 
resident. 

For  year*  now,  Charlotte  Uorrlaon,  73  yean 
young  and  with  vitality  enough  for  several 
younger  people,  has  been  concerned — deep- 
ly concerned — about  seeing  to  It  that  na- 
tional legislation  Is  enacted  to  give  National 
Historical  Site  status  to  the  Eugene  O'Neill 
home  In  DanvlUe. 

Her  latest  request  Is  that  Contra  Oosta 
Co\mty  residents  write  Oot.  Ronald  Reagan 
asking  him  to  use  his  inlluence  on  Prasl- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

dent  Richard   M.   Nlzon  to   move  pending 
bills  on  the  proposal  'out  of  committee. 

We  would  suggest,  however,  that  In  draft- 
ing the  letters  It  might  be  a  good  Idea  to 
make  two  carbon  copies  and  send  them 
along  to  Congressman  Jerome  Waldle  and 
U.S.  Senator  Alan  Cranston.  The  place  for 
a  request  for  Immediate  action  should  be 
directed  to  both  houses  of  Congress. 

House  Resolution  6490,  authored  by  Wal- 
dle, and  S-7S7  by  Cranston  and  Sen.  John 
Tunney,  are  oon^MUilon  bills  that  wo\ild 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  O'Neill 
House  as  a  National  Historical  site  and  Las 
Trampas  Ridge  as  a  national  park,  both  most 
commendable  and  vital  projects. 

This  Is  one  Instance,  we  believe,  where  a 
Republican  Ctovemor  and  our  Democrat  rep- 
resentatives In  the  Congress  can  certainly 
work  together  on  a  critical  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  will  preserve  a  great  deal  of  acre- 
age In  Contra  Costa  County  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations. 

For  two  years  now  we  have  commented  on 
a  number  of  occasions  on  the  worthiness 
of  Mrs.  Morrison's  one-woman  campaign 
and  like  Charlotte  we  simply  cant  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  many  of  our  lawmak- 
ers in  falling  to  pass  this  urgently-needed 
legislation. 

It's  true  that  the  OTfelll  home  has  been 
entered  Into  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places  by  the  National  Parks  Service. 
But  this  is  simply  not  enough  to  achieve 
the  goal  that  Mrs.  Morrison  has  been  work- 
ing on  for  six  years. 

As  to  the  letter-writing  campaign,  con- 
servationists, environmentalists,  the  Men- 
tally Gifted  Minors  (MOM)  partlclpanu  at 
Los  Cerroe  School  in  DanvUle,  the  San 
Ramon  Valley  Historical  Society  and  San 
Ramon  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce,  along 
with  thousands  of  concerned  dtizens 
throughout  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
could  be  of  much  help  by  Joinlzig  In  this 
drive  to  persuade  Congress  to  act. 

As  we  suggested,  it  might  be  well  to  write 
letters  to  the  govemoir  with  carbon  copies 
of  letters  to  Waldle  and  Cranston,  {xtesibly 
even  the  President.  A  coordinated  effort 
among  these  groups  and  individuals  would 
have,  we  are  convinced,  a  major  impact  on 
efforts  to  move  the  proposed  bills  out  of 
committee. 

But  then  we  won't  know,  will  we,  until 
and  unless  we  try?  This,  in  essence,  is  what 
Mrs.  Morrison  is  proposing — that  at  least  we 
give  it  a  good  try  this  time. 

Stated  simply,  it  would  appear  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  is  more  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  losing  the  CN^ll  home  than  the 
governor  or  the  Congress.  For  although 
OKeill  died  in  1963,  only  18  years  ago,  the 
park  service  thought  it  was  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  make  an  exception  to  its  60-year 
nile  to  name  the  O'Neill  home  in  the  na- 
tional register  of  historic  places.  By  custom, 
the  park  service  will  not  make  such  an  entry 
until  the  celebrity  has  been  dead  for  at  least 
60  years. 

Adding  a  question  mark  to  the  Danville 
landmark's  future  is  the  fact  that  It  is  up 
for  sale  for  $1.8  million.  Including  its  1,013- 
acre  site.  It  U  possible  that  If  these  two 
bills  are  not  enacted  soon,  the  O'Neill  home 
and  this  acreage  will  be  lost  for  all  time. 

It  is  sad  that  after  six  years  of  efforts  on 
Mrs.  Morrison's  part  that  despite  all  her 
energies  expended  we  should  have  to  report 
these  visionary  bills  in  Congress  are  con- 
signed merely  to  conunlttees  for  study. 

Youngsters  charge  that  the  establishment, 
in  many  cases  meaning  their  government.  Is 
simply  not  responsive  to  their  pleas  for  ac- 
tion or  change.  We  can't  help  but  wonder 
how  they  would  feel  and  Just  how  angry  they 
would  have  become  by  this  time  If  they  had 
been  forced  to  wait  patiently  as  Mrs.  Morri- 
son has  over  the  past  six  years. 

Those  letters,  we  would  hope,  will  begin 
hitting  the  mail  this  week  on  their  way  to 
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Gov.  Reagan,  Waldle  and  Cranston  In  hopes 
that  action  will  be  taken  before  it  Lb  too  late 
to  preserve  the  O'Neill  home  and  Its  acreage 
for  future  enjoyment  o<  all  of  us. 


WE  HAVE  MET  THE  ENEMY 
AND  THEY  ARE  US 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or   ASIZOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jvly  29.  1971 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  16  my  distinguished  colleague 
frcHn  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Clarence  E. 
Miller,  was  awarded  a  doctor  of  public 
service  degree  during  the  spring  com- 
mencement exercises  of  Rio  Grande  Col- 
lege, Rio  Grande,  Ohio.  In  conferring  this 
honor  on  Congressman  Mn.LER,  the  pres- 
ident of  Rio  Grande,  Dr.  Alphus  R. 
Chrlstensen,  praised  our  colleague  for 
his  conscientious  service  in  the  TJB. 
House  of  Representatives.  Dr.  Chrlsten- 
sen, himself  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant, has  since  delivered  a  very  well-rea- 
soned address  to  the  1971  graduating 
class  of  Vinton  County  High  School,  in 
McArthur,  Ohio.  It  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  insert  into  the  Rscoro  at  this  time,  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Chrlstensen  for  the  inter- 
est of  all  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress: 

Wl  HAVS  lidT  TKB  ENSMT    AND  THET 

Aax  Us 

(Commencement  address  by  Dr.  Alphus  B. 
Chrlstensen) 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
rather  temperanxental  microphone;  that  It 
is  rather  directional,  so  I  will  be  sticking 
pretty  close  to  it.  If  it  looks  like  I  am  swal- 
lowing it,  I  am  Just  sucking  it  to  stay  with 
it.  You  know,  using  a  microphone  is  pretty 
much  like  courting  a  gin  through  a  picket 
fence.  Everything  that  Is  said  can  be  beard 
but  there  is  very  little  contact. 

Initially  this  evening  I  want  to  congratu- 
late this  class  for  its  accomplishment  and 
for  whatever  it  may  mean  to  each  Individual. 
Particularly  I  want  to  congratulate  Diana 
and  Cynthia,  becaxise  I  am  going  to  reiterate 
some  of  their  remarks. 

I  delivered  my  first  Oommenoement  ad- 
dress in  the  Spring  of  1938  as  a  senior  In 
college — that  is  33  years  ago.  Literally  I  have 
dtflvered  hundreds  of  Commencement  ad- 
dresses since  that  time  to  all  tyi>es  of  Com- 
mencement audiences.  My  friends,  during 
that  period  there  were  two  breaks.  I  took  out 
a  little  bit  of  time  for  World  War  n  and  then 
I  did  not  deliver  a  Commencement  addraaa 
last  year — the  Spring  of  1970— not  because  X 
didn't  have  the  opportunity,  but  because  I 
felt  that  I  had  very  little  to  contribute  either 
to  comfort,  or  to  stimulate,  or  to  inspire  any 
graduates.  I  knew  that  the  worn-out  cliches 
and  the  meaningless  platitudes  would  be 
useless.  But,  I  feel  that  I  have  something  to 
say  to  graduates  this  year. 

Equally  I  am  confident  that  some  of  you 
will  disagree  with  some  of  the  things  I 
say  this  evening.  Some  of  you  may  hate 
me  for  saying  what  I  am  going  to  say;  some 
of  you  may  brand  me  as  a  heretic;  some 
may  say  that  I  am  too  much  of  the  estab- 
lishment; others  ^ay  say  that  I  am  anti- 
establishment.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  have 
to  say  what  I  think,  I  havs  to  say  what  X 
believe,  I  have  to  say  what  I  feel.  I  don't 
know  how  many  of  you  remember  that  comic 
strip  Pogo.  Kfaybe  it  runs  In  some  news- 
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papers  yet,  I  haven't  seen  It  for  a  nxmiber 
of  years,  but  I  remember  a  conunent  that 
Pogo  made  one  tinie.  It  stuck  with  me.  In 
fact  It  impressed  me  so  much  it  is  the  title 
of  my  address  this  evening.  Pogo  said,  on 
one  occasion,  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and 
they  are  us." 

Now,  in  this  audience  we  have  at  least 
three  generations  present — the  younger  gen- 
eration— in  fact,  when  I  delivered  my  first 
Commencement  I  was  in  your  group,  too, 
the  younger  generation.  The  parents  of  these 
students  constitute  another  generation,  the 
grandparents  still  another  generation  and 
If  there  are  any  great-grandparenU  present 
that  accounts  for  still  another  generation. 
Now  I  can't  speak  for  any  generation  but 
my  own.  As  I  look  at  this  audience  I  see  a 
few  of  you  who  are  walking  with  me.  I  can 
remember  the  "Dirty  Thirties";  I  can  re- 
member the  era  of  the  Great  Depression;  I 
can  remember  when  you  were  lucky  to  have 
enough  to  eat  on  the  table;  I  can  remember 
when  you  had  to  scratch  around  to  get 
enough  clothes  to  cover  your  back;  I  can 
remember  no  matter  how  hard  you  w(»-ked 
you  might  not  be  able  to  provide  adequate 
housing.  My  generation  can  remember  those 
things  and  consequently  it  did  something  to 
us.  I'm  not  saying  it  is  good  or  it  is  bad 
but  it  did  do  something  to  us.  It  made  us 
"things"  oriented.  We  became  enamored 
with  the  material  aspects  of  life  and  I  know 
If  you  think  about  us,  you  will  understand 
why. 

When  you  have  nothing,  things  have  a 
tendency  to  become  Important.  Now.  this 
younger  generation  has  been  reared  In  an 
era  of  affluence.  And,  becaiise  they  have  been 
reared  in  an  era  of  affluence  they  have  had 
an  (^portunlty  to  do  more  thinking  and 
thank  God  for  that,  we  didn't  have  time  to 
do  much  thinking — we  Just  had  to  work. 
But,  through  thinking  they  have  become 
"people"  oriented  which  in  my  estimation 
is  very  fine.  But  you  see  what  happens:  here 
we  are,  my  generation,  over  here,  "things" 
oriented;  here  is  the  younger  generation — 
anyone  under  26  in  that  category — "peo- 
ple" (Rented.  Consequently,  we  are  poles 
apart. 

This  younger  generation  is  an  "instant" 
generation.  They  want  everything  now.  They 
want  change  now;  they  don't  want  to  wait, 
but  they  must  understand  that  man  is  es. 
sentlally  an  Inert  animal.  He  doeent  like 
to  be  moved.  You  sometimes  have  to  push 
him  but  once  you  get  man  to  move,  he  has 
a  tendency  to  stay  in  motion.  And  possibly 
this  generation,  if  they  are  willing  to  work 
with  us  Just  a  little  bit,  maybe  they  can 
get  us  to  do  some  of  the  things  they  want 
done — things  we  know  should  be  done  if  we 
are  honest  with  ourselves. 

Now  I  hope  there  isnt  any  one  of  my 
generation,  or  any  other  generation,  who 
la  still  harboring  the  idea  that  you  Judge 
a  person  by  the  length  of  his  hair.  I  hope 
you  have  gotten  over  that  hang-up  because 
there  is  nothing  to  it.  The  length  of  the  hair 
doesn't  Indicate  the  type  of  an  individual. 
History  shows  there  have  been  some  very 
fine  people  who  had  some  very  long  hair 
and,  by  the  same  token,  there  have  been 
some  very  fine  people  who  had  no  hair  or 
practically  no  hair  at  all.  So  hair  In  Itself 
is  not  an  Index  of  an  Individual.  The  same 
Is  true  as  far  as  mode  of  dress.  Just  because 
someone  dresses  a  little  bit  differently 
doesnt  make  that  person  better  ox  worse 
than  you  and  again  It  is  no  basis  for  Judg- 
ing an  individual.  So  I  hope  we  have  dis- 
pelled those  notions  because  I  think  long 
hair  Is  here  to  stay  for  airtiUe.  I  Just  wish 
I  co\ild  grow  more  but  I  am  getting  a  bald 
spot  up  there  and  It  Is  a  lltUe  difficult  for 
me  to  do  it. 

This  younger  generation  too  has  had  a 
IHoblem  In  respect  to  drugs.  And  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  they  have  been  unwilling  to 
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accept  conventional  evidence  and  conven- 
tional advice.  If  you  read  the  new^apers  and 
if  you  study  the  situation  a  little  bit  you  ^• 
predate  the  fact  that  sometimes  people  who 
play  around  with  drugs  pay  a  pretty  dear 
price  for  that  experience,  but  sometimes  that 
Is  the  only  way  individuals  will  learn  and, 
as  I  said,  sometimes  that  Is  a  terrible,  ter- 
rible price  to  pay.  Of  course  we  can't  de- 
nounce this  generation — the  younger  gen- 
eration— for  the  obscenities  that  are  scrawled 
on  walls  or  screamed  at  demonstrations,  or 
riots,  or  confrontations  because  they  dldnt 
concoct  them.  In  fact,  any  one  over  80  In  this 
audience  probably  could  tell  them  some  new 
ones  they  haven't  used  as  yet  because  these 
obscenities  have  been  developed  by  other 
generations — not  this  generation.  The  point 
of  it  is  this  younger  generation  is  extremely 
honest,  forthright,  and  aggressive,  and  above 
aU,  my  friends,  they're  not  afraid  of  us  and 
that  sometimes  shocks  and  frightens  us.  They 
will  look  you  straight  In  the  eye  and  call  you 
a  hypocrite.  And  you  know,  sometimes  you 
have  to  flinch  a  little  bit  and  admit  that  you 
probably  are  a  hypocrite  because  sometimes 
we,  the  older  generation,  operate  under  the 
philosophy  of  "don't  do  as  I  do  but  do  as  I 
say."  Now  if  we  operate  that  way,  what  else 
are  we  but  being  hypocritical. 

My  friends,  I  think  this  Is  a  fine  genera- 
Uon;  in  fact,  I  believe  it  Is  probably  the 
best  generation  we  have  ever  developed  In 
this  country.  However,  they  lack  a  couple  of 
things  and  they  lack  them,  not  because  they 
are  they,  but  they  lack  them  because  they 
Just  havent  been  around  long  enough  and 
the  two  things  that  I  am  talking  about  are 
education  and  experience.  Now  when  I  men- 
tion education,  I  am  iu>t  necessarily  talking 
about  formal  ediication.  It  could  be,  but  It 
could  be  informal  education.  I  am  Just  say- 
ing this — I  dont  care  who  Is  sitting  In  this 
audience  there  is  going  to  be  a  time  when 
that  person.  In  one  my  or  another,  through 
the  development  of  a  skill  or  the  development 
of  a  talent  must  be  able  to  put  bread  and 
butter  on  the  table,  to  buy  clothes,  and  to 
provide  shelter.  Sometime  each  is  going  to 
have  to  do  that  for  himself  or  tot  a  family. 
Consequently  It  is  quite  essential  that  a  per- 
son devdop  a  talent  or  skill.  Now  In  respect 
to  experience,  they  Just  aren't  old  enough 
to  have  had  too  much  eiq>erlence.  Ot.,  they 
have  crowded  a  lot  of  experience  into  those 
17, 18, 19  years,  but  they  haven't  been  around 
long  enough  to  get  ample  experience. 

Now,  young  pe<^le,  don't  get  me  wrong. 
Just  because  a  person  is  over  30  don't  think 
he  is  experienced  and  has  developed  wisdom. 
That  isn't  necessarily  true  because  I  know 
SO-year-oIds,  40-year-olds,  60-year-olds,  60- 
year-olds,  70-year-olds  who  have  been  making 
the  same  mistake  over  and  over  again  but 
have  not  developed  any  wisdom.  They  have 
had  the  experience  but  havent  profited  from 
the  errors  they  have  made.  That  Is  what  I 
say  when  I  mean  by  oqierlence  that  a  po^on 
has  got  to  make  these  mistakes  but  you  must 
profit  by  them  so  that  you  do  not  repeat 
them.  Therein  lies  wisdom  and  the  only  way 
you  can  get  that  Is  through  being  on  this 
earth  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  AU  the 
other  generations  present  here  this  evening 
have  the  knowledge  that  some  day  these 
graduates  will  be  over  30  too.  Isnt  that  won- 
derful !  They  too  are  eventually  going  to  naove 
into  that  category  of  being  the  older  genera- 
tion— that  h^pens  to  everyone. 

Remember,  Cynthia  made  reference  to 
oommunicatlon  and  I  agree  it  is  important. 
Remetnber,  too,  we  are  poles  apart  because 
we  are  "things"  oriented  and  you're  "petqjle" 
oriented.  Now  I  think  I  can  help  Cynthia  re- 
solve her  problem  because  you  see  when  you 
talk  about  communication  you  must  remem- 
ber that  there  has  to  be  a  sender  and  a  re- 
ceiver. Now  the  receiver  has  to  be  doing 
something  that  Is  extremely  lmp>ortant  to 
complete  the  oommunicatlon.  The  receiver 
has  to  be  listening.  You  see  that  Is  what  bap- 
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pens  all  too  often — ^whether  It  U  tba  «Mar 
generation  or  the  younger  generation — we 
forget  to  listen.  You  have  to  liataml  And  you 
know  what  may  happen  if  you  do  listen,  you 
may  begin  to  understand  and  if  you  beglB 
to  understand  then  you  may  begin  to  appre- 
ciate each  other.  So,  we  want  to  remember 
that  In  communicating  we  have  to  listen  so 
that  we  can  learn  to  understand;  if  we  leam 
to  understand,  we  wUl,  at  least,  leam  to  ap- 
preciate. 

Now,  I  know  this  is  an  Intelligent  group  o( 
young  men  and  yoxmg  women  and  I  know 
they  don't  disagree  with  me  because  I  know 
they  know  their  history — there  has  itever 
been  a  society  that  has  ever  existed  In  re- 
oorded  history  wherein  anarchy  reigned.  It 
Just  cant  happen  because  when  anarchy  is 
Imminent,  or  if  anarchy  exists,  the  people  ac- 
oepi  totalltananlam — complete  and  total 
dictatorship.  Now  we  have  a  group  in  tlila 
country,  a  smaU  group  granted — meetly 
young  but  there  are  some  older  people  too. 
who  would  like  to  see  anarchy  reign  In  this 
country  but  I  assure  you  that  It  isnt  gctfng 
to  hi4>pen  l>ecauae  Just  as  sure  aa  aaarehy 
is  Imminent  we  wIU  accept  dlctatoratap  first. 
And  if  we  do  that,  my  friends,  it  is  going  to 
be  unfortunate  because  in  dlotatorshlp  thet« 
are  no  freedoms  except  those  spelled  out  by 
the  dictator.  If  you  think  there  is  an  al>- 
sence  of  freedom  today  in  this  country  In 
any  shape,  manner,  or  form,  you  Just  try  liv- 
ing undo-  a  dlotatorahip  for  a  whUe. 

Well.  I  have  preached  quite  a  bit  toolfl^t, 
phnoBophlaed  quite  a  bit,  and  now  I  would 
like  to  get  down  to  something  that  la  vwy 
specific  and  concrete.  Brlcfiy  I  am  going  to 
lay  out  an  action  plan  tot  these  young  miw 
and  young  women.  An  aotlon  |dan.  If  It  to 
implemented,  can  attain  some  of  the  *»«twgff 
they  want.  The  action  plan  to  not  too  dllBettlt. 
There  to  only  one  aspect  of  It  that  mar  be  a 
UtUe  bit  radical. 

Now  Oongress  did  something  a  few  ww^tha 
ago.  C<»igrBss  made  it  poaslhle  for  lS-9«ar- 
olds  to  vote.  Oh,  I  know  It  has  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  several  states  but  that  Job  wm 
be  done  and  here  in  Ohio  we  are  antici- 
pating it  and  trying  to  move  It  along  a  ttt- 
Ue  faster;  some  of  the  other  statee  an.  tea 
In  fact,  four  states  had  voting  right!  tat 
leas  than  21-year-olds  long  befora  nnigii— 
got  around  to  it — they  were  Hawaii,  AlaAa, 
Kentucky,  and  OeorgU.  But  when  you  g«t 
that  right  to  vote,  as  an  18-year-old.  for 
heavens'  sake,  use  It  beeauae  that  to  tha 
reaaonabto,  lawful  way  of  doing  thtn«B.  Nom- 
inate the  people  who  will  do  your  bidding 
and  with  whcm  you  agree.  Get  out  and  work 
for  them  and  vote  for  them.  You  know  that 
when  we  have  the  1972  elecUons  that  that* 
wiu  be  23  mllUon  eligible  voters  onder  the 
age  of  25,  and  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 
there  will  be  11  mllUon  eligible  voten.  Now, 
for  heavens'  sake,  do  better  than  we  have 
done  with  that  franchise.  Use  Itl  Vote  every 
time  that  you  have  an  opportunity — In  every 
election  that  you  are  eligible.  My  generatlan 
can't  brag  too  much — our  record  has  not 
been  too  good  but  you  can  do  betto*  with 
it;  get  out  there  and  vote  and  wo^  That 
to  a  simple  thing  to  do — aU  I  am  asking 
you  to  do  to  to  exercise  your  fraztchlse. 

Secondly,  some  of  you  are  going  to  be 
legislators  some  day.  You  are  going  to  ba 
law  makers,  you  are  going  to  be  school  board 
members,  you're  going  to  be  admlntotratore 
in  schooto,  you're  going  to  be  claavoom 
teachers,  you're  aU  going  to  be  tax  payeia. 
you're  all  going  to  be  patrons  of  a  school 
dtotrlct,  you're  all  going  to  be  dtlsens  of 
our  country  and  of  a  specific  community. 
I  am  suggesting  this— that  you  work  to  see 
there  to  Instituted  in  every  high  school  in 
thto  country  a  course  that  studies  obJecUvely 
all  forms  of  government,  past  and  preeent — 
all  forms.  There  to  no  better  way  to  imder- 
stand  your  exkemy  or  to  understand  your- 
self than  by  objective  analysis,  and  by  that 
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X  mMui  l«iarnlm  tlM  strengtlu  and  VMk- 
BMM  at  tha  Tsrloiu  forma  otf  ■orammaat. 
Oor  tana  at  formmamat  baa  gra«t  atnnctlia; 
tt  hm  waatnaaaaa.  too.  No  uae  danylng  it— 
tbtj'n  than.  Tba  tblag  for  ua  to  do  la  to 
Maf area  the  atrengtba  and  to  allmlnata  or 
•Ilavtota  tboaa  wMkneaaea. 

Vow.  thlJdly.  In  Hut  i>Un  of  mine  U 
thia— and  yon  have  an  obllcatlom  to  do 
thla— again  I  cant  brag  about  otir  genera- 
tion. Wa  made  a  little  atart  but  I 
hope  that  you  will  move  It  along  with  a 
gnat  deal  more  speed  tban  we  have.  I  be- 
!!•?•  that  ayary  persmi  who  la  a  dtlaen  of 
thla  countrr  and  I  don't  care  what  church  he 
•ttanda,  or  If  he  attanda  church  at  all  tot 
that  matter,  what  color  hla  aUn  may  be, 
what  hla  ethnic  background  may  be,  I  t.hi«» 
ha  daaorea  the  right  to  develop  hlmaalf  to 
hla  hlgheat  potential.  I  think  that  la  a  rlgbi 
that  la  ours  as  dttcena  of  thla  country  and 
I  think  w»  ahould  work  to  aee  that  ereryona 
haa  that  opportunity. 

Finally,  and  thla  la  that  part  that  you  may 
not  buy— I  wont  be  too  dlaappointed.  but  Z 
wooUl  Ilka  to  hAT*  you  think  ^boat  tt  any- 
how beeauae  I  think  It  haa  soqm  merit.  I 
would  recommend,  and  I  want  you  to  hear 
me  through— I  would  recommend  the  npeal 
of  the  Selecttve  Serrlce  Act.  I  would  recom- 
mend ita  repeal,  and  In  Its  place  I  would  In- 
stitute a  law  such  aa  this:  Whenever  an  In- 
dividual reached  the  age  of  18,  male  or  fe- 
male, and  unleaa  phystoally  Incapacitated, 
that  Individual  should  give  two  yeara  of  hla 
Ufa  In  service  to  his  country.  Z  dont  t>»;t>% 
that  la  aaklng  too  much.  How  this  servloa 
could  be  In  hoapltala.  It  oo\iId  be  In  parka.  It 
could  be  In  VlaU,  It  could  be  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  It  could  be  In  the  Job  Corps.  It  could 
be  In  the  Armed  Services — but  thei«  would 
be  two  years  of  that  Individual's  life  given 
to  hU  country.  There  would  be  many  who 
would  chooee  the  Armed  Servloea:  thoe 
would  be  others  who  would  rhnnas  other  as- 
pects of  lonnce,  but  X  think  this  Is  a  far  bet- 
tar  Uw  and  xni  teU  you  why  X  think  It  la  bat- 
ter. I  have  a  ftellng,  and  it  haa  grown  over 
the  years,  there  are  too  many  Americana  who 
have  the  Idea  that  freedom  la  our  birthright 
and,  my  frlanda.  that  la  not  true.  Than  have 
been  too  many  ganaratlona  In  tha  past  which 
have  made  tha  wupmom  sacrlfloe  in  order  to 
maintain  those  fteedons.  I  dont  think  It  Is 
ours  to  take.  It  la  oura  to  earn.  That  U  why 
X  aay  that  In  service  to  our  country  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  earn  that  freedom. 
Further,  X  am  oonfldent  that  a  90-year-old. 
and  I  have  helped  rear  three  at  tham  my- 
mU — a  girl  and  two  boys— that  a  10-year-old 
la  a  Uttla  bit  mon  matun,  haa  a  little  bit 
batter  Idea  what  he  waata  to  do. 

Well,  then  an  the  four  steps  in  my  frtan— 
my  action  plan.  Vote  you  have  the  frmn- 
ehlae,  now  uae  it— 100%.  Secondly,  an  that 
then  la  an  objeetln  oourae  In  an  our  sec- 
ondary aohoola  tiwa«Th1ng  the  strengths  and 
wj^maasaa  o*  all  forma  of  govemmant. 
nurdly,  aw  that  every  American  dtlaen  haa 
an  opportunity  to  develop  himself  to  his 
highest  potential.  And  than  llnaDy,  If  you 
Ilka  the  Idea,  or  yon  think  it  haa  any  merit, 
locA  Into  thla  suggaetloD  of  mln»— the  Idea 
of  enryone  serving  his  country  for  two  years 
to  halp  pay  for  tha  space  you  occupy  and 
your  freedom.  Well,  will  you  buy  all  four  of 
tham?  Would  you  buy  three  of  them?  Bow 
about  two,  or  maybe  one?  I  would  like  to  aw, 
pcnonally.  all  four  of  them  Implemented, 
but  Z  would  take  one  or  any  ""^N'^atiftn  of 
the  four  from  thla  younger  generation  of 
ours.  Aa  I  said  a  moment  ago,  X  think  t»»i«  ts 
an  excellent  generatloa.  X  think  It  la  prob- 
ably the  best  qualified  generation  that  wa 
have  ever  developed.  Some  day  we  an  gdng 
to  be  extremely  proud  to  alt  back  and  say  X 
knew  him  when.  Ladlw  and  gentlemen: 
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Here,  aa  a  child  X  stand 
Zjfung  up  an  efgor  hand. 
One  la  dirty,  one  Is  dean. 
X  am  the  problem  In  between. 

Tes,  my  friends,  wa  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  an  ua. 


July  SI,  1971 
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HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or  NXW  TOXK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVX8 

Thursday,  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Buffalo  Evening  N«iro.  one  of  the  out- 
standing newQwpers  In  New  York  State 
and  In  the  United  States,  recently  tan  a 
series  of  six  editorials  <n«ni«^ng  the 
validity  as  history  of  the  leaked  Pentagon 
papers  about  Vietnam,  pinpototing  the 
roles  of  our  last  five  Presidents  and  un- 
derlining the  lessoos  which  onerge  from 
these  papers.  I  think  this  series  of  edi- 
torials is  one  of  the  best  that  I  have  read, 
and  I  take  this  occasian  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  for  their  pub- 
UcaUon.  I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  set 
forth  here  these  editorials  for  the  edifl- 
cation  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congiess 
and  of  the  people  of  the  Ifaited  States. 
They  read  as  foOows: 

How  Vaus  Tms  Hmoarf 

Tfte  point  has  been  repeatedly  made  that 
the  once  aecnt  Pentagon  Papers  on  the  Vlet- 
namwar  an  by  no  meana  a  final  or  definite 
history  but  Just  one  large  part  of  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  that  history  wffl  even- 
tuaUy  be  written. 

The  material,  aa  leaked  to  the  New  York 
Tlmea  and  finally  publlahed  in  nine  InstaU- 
ments  so  huge  that  one  emerges  bleary-eyed 
tnm  a  full  reading  of  them.  Is  deaerlbed  ao- 
cuntely  In  the  Tlmea'  own  siuxunary  by  m^tt 
FTankel:  "Uaasln  but  Incomplete,  oompn- 
hensln  but  by  no  means  exhaustive,  remark- 
ably honest  but  undoubtedly  warped  by  oer- 
q>ectln  and  eqietlence." 

In  this  and  wveral  subeequent  edltorlala. 
It  wlU  be  The  News'  purpow  not  to  reargue 
the  legal  lasues  Involved  In  leaking  axul  pub- 
lishing theVletnam  piqten  but  to  learn  what 
we  can  from  them  and  to  dnw  from  them 
such  judgments  about  the  history  of  this 
period  as  we  think  they  support.  Some  Of 
the  Judgments  must  be  tentative.  Othen  may 
be  fiawed  by  our  own  viewpoints  toward  thla 
war,  for  then  la  ao  much  documentation  hen 
that  some  of  It  could  be  dted  to  support  al- 
most every  preconception  from  ultra-dovlah 
to  ultra-hawklah. 

Right  then,  of  courw,  Uea  the  grwtflat 
danger  to  our  national  peaee-of-mlnd  aa  we 
face  an  en  of  angry  reerimlnatlona  over  both 
the  launching  and  the  atalematlng  of  thia 
bitterly  dlvialva  war.  The  fact  that  the  atory 
la  so  Incomplete,  that  Its  tangled  threads 
lead  In  so  many  controvenlal  directions, 
seems  likely  to  feed  a  ganentlon  of  poat- 
Vletnam  demagoguw  with  Ingredients  for  a 
q>ate  of  scapegoat  theorlee— eome  of  them 
akin  to  the  McCarthy  en's  trsaaon  theory" 
of  a  World  War  IX  seUout  at  Yalta. 

The  dangen  impUdt  In  s\ich  a  poisonous 
orgy  of  vlndlctlveness  should  not  be  mini- 
mised. But  agalnat  such  poison,  the  thou- 
■anda  of  pagea  of  documentation  In  tha 
Pentagon  Pi^iers  may  offer  the  beat  anti- 
dote available. 

For  they  point  ua  toward  truth,  and  they 
do  It  In  a  way  thai  will  force  mon  and  mon 


at  the  full  truth  to  emerge  far  sooner  than 
It  has  from  any  prevloua  ordeal  at  tha  sort. 
The  answer  to  the  dalm  that  thaw  papen 
tdl  only  a  fragment  of  tha  whole  story,  after 
all,  U  to  bring  forth  other  and  answering 
Cragments.  Whoever  thinks  he  looks  bad 
in  thew  papen  has  the  chance  and  the  chal- 
lenge to  correct  the  record  with  his  own 
aooount. 

That  proceaa.  In  fact,  la  already  well  ad- 
vanced. A  ntimber  of  the  prlndpals,  sUent 
taitll  now,  have  come  out  with  their  own 
somettmea  angry,  sometlnMs  phlloaophlcal 
npllea,  for  example:  Dean  Ruak,  Gen.  ICax- 
weU  Taylor  and  George  Ball.  Former  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  his  memoln  at  the  prlnt- 
ers.  Nearly  all  of  the  othen  an  still  alive 
and  fuUy  able  to  fleah  out  the  story  with  their 
own  recollectlana,  notea,  memoln  to  the  ex- 
tent they  feel  their  rolee  have  been  distorted. 

Thla  much  bootleg  deolaaslflcatlon.  too. 
is  already  giving  powerful  Impetua  to  a  drive 
for  a  further  surge  of  dedasslflcatlon  In  an 
the  other  agenclee  having  custody  of  portlona 
of  this  same  history.  And  It  also  now  — ■«■ 
owtaln  to  trigger  one  or  mon  thorough 
and  deep-digging  congressional  Inqulrlw 
which  will  both  bring  more  data  to  light 
and  cauM  it  to  be  put  in  a  much  better 
historical  perspective  than  any  of  the  leaka 
to  date. 

Thus  the  raw  history  of  thU  longest  Ameri- 
can war  Is  being  forced  from  the  anlUvea 
and  thrust  befon  the  public  sooner  and  mon 
fuUy  than  during  any  previotis  war  period. 
Xt  la  all  coming  out  while  the  war  la  still 
on;  Indeed,  while  some  baalc  decisions  about 
Its  futun  course  an  still  under  public  de- 
bate, while  some  of  the  leaaona  of  the  re- 
cent past  can  stUl  be  applied  and  while  moat 
of  the  prlndpal  characten  an  alive  and  fuUy 
capable  of  partldpatlng  in  the  debate.  Thow 
having  faith  in  the  peopla— and  believing. 

u  we  do,  in  the  public's  right  to  know 

must  share  our  beUef  that  the  mon  enlight- 
ened the  dtlaena  of  this  self-governing  de- 
mocracy an,  the  mora  wisely  they  can  chart 
the  nation's  futun  ooutm. 

ScoiacAKo  ON  Ftvx  Pxxsronm 

When  It  cornea  to  pinpointing  basic  erron 
or  pointing  baalc  blame,  the  Vietnam  papen 
may  atart  mon  argumanta  tit^n  they  aettle 
Tliat  may  be  partloularly  true  of  any  effort 
Po^to  totw  a  retroqiiectlve  scoreoard  on  the 
five  Presidents  who.  In  one  way  or  another. 
***^  *o  bite  the  Vietnam  bullet:  Truman. 
BiMnhowar,  Kennedy,  Jobnaon  and  Nixon 

For  if  you  beUen  that  the  whole  effort 'to 
keep  South  Vietnam  out  of  Ccounimlst  oon- 
trol  waa  a  mlatake,  then  they  all  shan  In 
the  bit-by-blt  pattern  of  our  present  over- 
Involvement.  Or  if  you  beUeve  that  "dirty 
tricks"  and  devious  paramilitary  tactics  an 
never  Justified  In  modem  statecraft,  then 
you  say  a  plague  on  all  their  houaw  for  that. 

But  If  you  accept,  aa  we  do,  the  piemlw 
that  the  worldt  power  balance  waa  In  aarl- 
ous  Jeopardy  in  the  late  lOMa  and  1960a,  and 
that  America's  Intaraata  required  us  to  take 
■ome  reasonable  rlaki  to  try  to  contain  tha 
apread  of  Communist  control  In  Southeast 
Asia  after  the  faU  of  China,  then  it  la  haitf 
to  pin  any  major  blame  for  today's  Vietnam 
war  on  HOT  or  Ike. 

The  JFK  story  is  mora  compUcated,  but 
hiatory  will  still  have  to  call  it  mainly  "John- 
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ther  Cotnmunlst  expansUm  In  Aaia."  "^  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  him  for  that. 

Usenhower,  too,  might  be  faulted  for 
oountenanelng  some  "^gly  Amarloaa"  taetloa 
In  creating  and  then  propping  up  %b»  Dlam 
regime.  But  he  evidently  did  not,  aa  often 
alleged,  connln  In  Clem's  torpedoing  at  the 
Geneva  promlw  of  IBM  tieotkma— even 
though  he  regarded  the  whole  Ganeva  agree- 
ment as  a  "disaster."  MOr  did  he  yield  to  any 
of  the  Intense  pressium  to  Intervene  mlll- 
tarUy  to  aan  the  French  In  10M.  Xn  helping 
Diem  ooDsoUdate  hU  hold,  Xka  left  BCennady 
with  a  "special  commltmaDt"  but  w«ti«i«g 
binding.  The  p^wn  summarlae  Ike's  role  as 
a  decUlon  to  "gamble  with  very  limited  re- 
Bourcw  becauw  the  potential  gains  aeemed 
weU  worth  a  limited  rlak." 

Tlien  what  at  Kennedy^  role?  He  — «»i»trt^ 
that  limited  risk  gamble  into  a  "broad  oom- 
mltment,"  but  he  did  not,  the  papers  show, 
oommlt  grouiul  troops  and  he  did.  at  the  end. 
show  eome  dlsUluslonment  with  the  wh<de 
ventun,  even  telling  eome  souroee  (in  1963) 
of  a  firm  Intent  to  withdraw  completely  (in 
19«6). 

Tha  wont  Kennedy  f  aulta  wen  an  exow- 
aln  fascination  with  "counter-Insurgency" 
taetlca,  and  his  most  fateful  dedalon  was  his 
aoquleeoence  in  ttie  1968  coup  whlcb  coded 
In  Dlem's  aaaaaslnation.  This  left  America 
reaponslble  for  the  Incompetent  cabal  of 
generals  he  had  encouraged  to  dump  Diem, 
and  ttie  aaaasBlnatioo  at  JFK  hlmaelf  three 
weeks  later  left  Lyndon  Johnson  stuck,  aa 
caretaker,  on  a  course  he  would  have  been 
very  hard  put  to  nverse. 

It  waa  unquestiooably  the  Johnaon  preel- 
dency,  however,  that  puAed  ua  peat  the 
point  of  no  return  and  into  full-scale  war. 
Each  Johnson  step  up  the  eecaUtor.  how- 
ever, is  easier  to  forgive  than  waa  LBJ'a  uttw 
lack  of  candor  with  the  public  along  the  way. 
He  waa  determined  to  fight  "on  the  che^>," 
hoping  vaguely  to  end  the  war  somehow  be- 
fora  it  disturbed  the  bomefront  enou^  to 
sidetrack  his  Great  Society.  It  was  only  when 
he  had  scraped  the  barrel's  bottom  and  could 
raise  no  mon  troops  without  calling  up  re- 
serves that  he  finally  refused,  in  1968,  to 
escalate  it  any  mon. 

On  Nixon's  role,  this  history  Is  silent  since 
It  ends  with  1968.  But  then  la  much  in  it 
to  warn  him  against  such  perils  as  sqxiander- 
Ing  his  credibility,  or  putting  wishful  apXX- 
mlmr  above  the  realism  of  his  top  Intelligence 
agendM.  or  of  treating  the  dvlUan  popula- 
tions of  remote  countries  as  pawna  in  a  great- 
power  ooofrontatlon.  If  Nixon  inherited 
"Johnson's  War,"  he  haa  put  his  own  stamp 
on  It — and  not  only  by  gradually  de-eacalat- 
Ing  but  also  by  widening  It  to  Laoa  and  Cam- 
bodU  while  he  keeps  the  U.S.  people  aa 
much  in  the  dark  as  the  enemy  about  his 
true  price  and  timetable  for  complete  with- 
drawal. 

Any  final  Judgment  on  Nixon's  effort  to 
end  the  war  would  be  highly  prematura.  If  he 
succeeds,  be  can  still  emerge  the  hero  of  the 
stcry.  But  In  a  sense  he  is  now  the  war's  No. 
1  prisoner  and  will  ramain  so  until  he  ends 
It  or  It  ends  hla  presidency,  as  it  did  John- 
son's. 


Ttuman,  to  be  s\in,  can  be  faulted  for 
vacillating  five  yean  when  asked  for  help  by 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  later  by  the  Pranch.  Par 
f*om  being  a  stooge  of  Pranch  imperlallam 
as  some  New  Left  historians  portny  him,  ha 
didn't  know  which  way  to  Jump.  Hto  knew 
Ho  as  both  a  legitimate  nationalist  ^M  a 
man  with  "direct  pommunist  connections" 
but  hla  top  advlaen  had  "no  solution  to  si;g- 
g«st."  It  was  only  after  Chlna'a  faU  that 
Truman  declared  it  VB.  poUcy  "to  block  f ur- 


Wrxxx  Dm  Ws  Go  Soua? 

Much  of  the  youth  anti-war  movement  in 
this  country  is  founded  on  the  conviotion 
that.  In  Vietnam,  we  have  been  fighting  from 
beginning  to  end  an  Unmoral  war.  Under 
that  theory,  there  Is  no  point  In  looking  for 
telltale  clues  along  the  way  as  the  way  as  to 
when  the  U.S.  commitment  started  turning 
aour,  for  the  whole  policy  is  seen  as  a  ghaatly 
mistake. 

We  ban  njeeted  that  view  of  Vietnam, 
holding  Instead  that  then  was  Indeed  valid- 
ity In  the  effort  to  contain  Communist  ex- 
pansion In  Asia.  We  would  even  assert  for 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  meet  part,  a  conspicuoiu  suooeas— every- 
when  except  In  Tt>d«wti1na.  The  frw  woiM 
has  maintained  a  tolerable  sUblllty,  some- 
bow,  In  the  whole  great  arc  of  Asia  from 
Korea  and  Japan  through  Taiwan  and  the 
PhUlpplnes  to  Iiialaya  and  Indoneaia  and 
around    through   Thailand   and   Burma   to 


And  even  in  Vietnam,  where  Communists 
would  have  taken  over  long  ago  but  for 
massive  American  Intervention,  the  price  In 
the  early  stagea  did  not  seem  excessive  and 
does  not  appear  so  to  us  now  In  ratroq>ect. 

When  It  started  turning  visibly  sour  waa  in 
the  early  1960s,  as  the  Kennedy  adminlatz«- 
tlon  grew  more  and  more  impatient  with  the 
exrywees  of  the  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  regime  In 
Saigon  and  finaUy  supported  the  military 
coup  that  ended  In  Dlem'a  aimasiiliislliiii  Thla 
whole  fiasco  left  South  Vietnam  with  a  crum- 
bling political  structure  in  a  swiftly  <te- 
terioratlng  military  situation. 

So  the  really  pivotal  period  that  emergw 
from  the  Pentagon  Papers  was.  by  tragic  co- 
Inddence,  the  Immediate  aftermath  of  the 
Kennedy  assassination — when  the  new  care- 
taker President  was  being  pushed  by  all  the 
holdover  Kennedy  advlaen  and  by  the  thrmt- 
ened  ooUapee  of  our  warda  In  Vietnam  to 
take  one  fateful  step  after  another. 

This  was  the  period— from  eany  1964 
through  early  196£ — when  what  had  been  a 
tolerably  limited  involvement  atarted  Its 
cancerous  growth  into  an  intolerable  over- 
commitment. But  it  waa  well  after  that In 

1967,  for  the  most  part — before  any  maaslve 
disillusionment  began  to  wt  In  »TT«««g  thoae 
who  had  initially  sunxnted  the  war  but 
later  turned  dovish. 

Even  befon  the  so-called  unprovoked  at- 
tack on  our  ahlpa  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  in  Au- 
gust 1964,  the  pi^iMra  show,  we  had  bwn 
mounting  clandestine  and  provocative  at- 
tacks In  that  same  area.  And  even  while  LBJ 
was  picturing  Barry  Goldwater  as  a  danger- 
ous warmonger  and  promlalng  not  to  widen 
the  war,  or  seixd  bomben  against  the  North, 
or  send  American  boys  to  fight  Asian  boys' 
battlee,  he  waa  being  pushed  in  the  highest 
strategy  councils  to  do  all  these  very  thing*, 
aa  In  fact  he  did  do  within  the  next  few 
months. 

The  Pentagon  Papen  make  LBJ  look  tmt- 
rlble  for  his  manipulating  and  nm«i«>MHT»g  of 
public  opinion  during  this  period.  But  they 
do  not  make  It  easy  to  fault  him  in  retrospect 
for  any  of  the  apeclfic  decisions  he  felt 
obliged  to  make.  Kennedy,  at  thla  stage, 
might  have  grimly  decided  to  "cut  his  leases." 
Elsenhower,  faced  with  a  aomewhat  almilar 
crisis  in  19M,  had  dedded  agalnat  interven- 
ing militarily  to  save  the  beaten  Fteneh  In 
Indo-Chlna.  But  Johnson  felt  largely  trapped, 
by  the  necessity  to  salvage  a  commitment  he 
had  Inherited  from  an  assassinated  predeoea- 
sor.  The  measiira  of  his  frustration  was  ex- 
pressed to  his  wife  in  early  1966:  "I  cant  get 
out.  I  cant  finish  it  with  what  X  have  got. 
So  what  the  heU  can  I  doT" 

What  he  did  do  was  escalate  our  troc^ 
commitment,  launch  the  futile  bombing 
campaign  In  the  north  (while  keeping  the 
targets  tlghUy  reatrlcted),  and  start  what 
rapidly  turned  Into  a  groimd  war  of  attrition 
in  which  every  division  we  added  was 
matched  by  an  Increased  enemy  oommltmmt. 
So  we  were  no  nearer  victory  In  1968,  with 
SOO.OCX)  American  troops  In  Vietnam,  than  we 
were  In  1963  with  16,000  men. 


TBI  Most  Tkaoic  Frarnac 
With  good  reaaon,  the  whole  Vietnam  story 

has  been  likened  to  a  classic  Greek  tragedy. 

But   who,    among   its   cast    of   thoxisands, 

emerges  as  Its  most  tragic  figunT 
A  good  case  could  be  made  for  nominating 

Robert  McNamara,  the  very  architect  of  the 
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war  who  latar  tamed  Into  a  "disinuiloned 
don."  But  as  we  read  the  Pentagon  study— 
which  MtoNaman  authorlaed  as  the  war^ 
f  allun  to  achieve  expected  results  got  man 
and  mon  under  his  skin — ^he  will  ban  to 
settle  for  ruimer-tq>.  The  leading  character 
of  this  tragedy  la  daaily  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Mr.  McHaman'B  eredentlala  an  imprea- 
sive.  Thla  waa,  after  all,  his  kind  of  war;  tt 
waa  even  popularly  known  aa  "McNaman'S 
War"  during  moat  of  the  time  it  waa  gathar- 
tng  momentum.  Xt  was  Jtwt  tha  sort  of 
"flexible  respouM,"  measured  ^ipllcatlon 
of  military  power,  that  his  oonq>uten  and 
whla-klds  told  him  would  ■«vw«pimi  the 
limited  alma  aooght  And  yet  eacti  naw  mafM 
somehow  kept  faUlng  to  work  m  programmed. 

And  so  MCNamara  hlmaelf  turned  intenaely 
peaaimistlc,  and  during  most  of  his  final 
year  befon  being  ralleved  as  defense  secn- 
tary  in  early  1968  (red,  aome  wy), 
MoNaman  waa  locked  In  nuinlng  battle  with 
the  Join*  Chiefs  of  Staff  omr  hla  strong  urge 
to  de-esoalate  and  theln  to  expand  both  the 
air  war  and  our  troop  oaamltBaank  la 
Vietnam. 

Thus  then  wm  quite  a  contrast  between 
the  MoNaman  of  July  1968  who  oonfldantty 
predicted  public  support  for  further  eeoala- 
tlon  "becauw  it  Is  aenalble  and  oourageoiv" 
and  "likely  to  bring  about  a  aiicoeas  in  Viet- 
nam"—and  the  "dlaenohanted"  MeNaman 
of  May  1967  who  t(Ad  I.BJ:  "The  pletun  cf 
the  world's  grwtest  supupowar  kining  or 
seriously  Injuring  1000  non-oombataats  a 
week,  while  trying  to  pound  a  tiny  backward 
nation  into  submission  on  an  Issue  whoaa 
merits  an  hoUy  oonteatad.  la  not  a  pretty 


But  tha  grwter  tragsdy  In  the  Vietnam 
story  ia  Johnson  himself,  the  man  who, 
pushed  by  the  McNamaias  and  aU  the  oUmt 
Kennedy  holdoven  during  the  early  ptissw 
of  the  esoalatlon.  held  the  bag  at  the  end 
after  many  of  them  had  grown  «**^ii»TTW«iti 

Stewart  Alaop  has  charitably  flwrrltiad 
Johnson  In  Newsweek  w  "trying  to  tool 
not  the  people  but  hlmwlf  and  temposmrtty 
succeeding."  He  offen  the  plcturssqus  Ua- 
age  of  "a  de^dy  trouUed  man  resisting 
the  awful  preasurw  to  plunge  dsspw  Into 
the  Vietnam  quagmire — reaisttsg  thsm  as 
Instinctively  w  an  old  horae  rsatata  baU^ 
led  to  the  knaekars.  The  President  bnolES. 
whlnnlee  and  ahlw  away,  but  always  In  tha 
end  the  rains  tighten— tha  preasuna  an  too 
much  for  him." 

Aa  he  moved  on  in,  LBJ  found  the  doubts 
rising  among  many  of  Ms  dvlllan  subordi- 
nates. But  when  even  MoNaman  started 
luglng  de  asnalatlon.  than  was  XAJ  stack 
with  the  angry  oounter-pressun  of  the  en- 
tin  mlUtary  for  an  enlarged  *'«'»*»«'«g  cam- 
paign and  still  mon  troops  to  back  up  Gen. 
Wwtmonland  in  the  fiel^  Xn  the  end.  they 
demanded  not  only  a  few  relnf oroemsnts  hot 
a  aubetantlal  moblllaaUon  of  aaOAM  ra- 
ssrvea— which  would  have  aldetracked  the 
Great  Sodety. 

LBJ  In  his  1966  State  of  the  Union  msssaga 
had  idedged  that  "this  nation  la  mighty 
enough"  to  "oontln\M  the  Grwt  Soolety 
while  we  fight  In  Vietnam."  Throoghoot  tha 
1966-67  eecaUUon.  he  kqK  deqjMrately  hop- 
ing It  was  so.  He  "ht^ied  and  prayed."  as 
Alsop  put  It,  'that  a  bit  man  air  powsr. 
a  few  mon  tooopa"  would  bring  Hanoi  to 
Mm  table  to  "reaaon  together."  And  yet  every 
zMgotlatlon  overtun.  too.  tamed  Into  par- 
eat  charade  as  each  aide  kept  ^wgHny  for 
a   climate  mora   favorable  to  itself. 

So  the  war  went  on  and  the  atakw  got 
higher,  and  when  lAJ  filnaUy  knew  tt 
waant  working  as  planned,  he  a^ed  tha 
troop-hungry  Weatmonland:  "When  we  add 
divisions,  cant  the  ansmy  add  dlvtslonst  If 
so.  when  dow  It  aU  endf"  And  the  only 
answer  he  got  was  a  glum  concurrence  that 
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the  eiMtny  would  Indeed  itklse  the  ante  If 
we  did.  and  the  war  might  go  on  flre  yean. 
BalnforoeaMnta,  said  Oen.  Wastmonland, 
might  iborten  It-^to  three  yeaia.  U  he  oould 
have  565.000.  maybe  to  two  with  085.000. 

Tbatl  when  even  LBJ  flnaUy  reached  the 
top  of  hia  asoalator— and  decided  to  check 
the  bomhlsg.  stop  enlarging  the  war.  and 
prafiare  to  go  home  to  Tezaa  to  write  hla 
memoija.  Theyll  teU  hla  side  thla  fall. 

No  VILLAIKS,  No  HKIOXS? 

The  authors  of  the  secret  Pentagon  history 
of  Vietnam  foiind  "no  ytllalns  or  heroes." 
They  paat  told  who  recommended  what  while 
the  dedslona  were  being  made.  When  a  TV 
Interviewer  asked  Daniel  BlsbCTg,  the  source 
or  the  Mg  leak.  If  there  were  any  heroes,  he 
replied:  "a  hate  not  to  find  It  easy  to  an- 
swer," but  he  said  he  oouldnt  actually  name 
any  "who  hare  llred  up  to  the  reeponslbill- 
tlee  of  their  office  in  terms  of  not  only  what 
they  did  but  of  what  they  could  have  done, 
should  have  done." 

We  agree  that  no  villains  emerge  full 
blown  from  the  papers,  and  probably  no 
heroes  either,  in  the  beyond-the-call-of- 
duty  sense  that  Blsberg  means.  They  were 
all  honorable  men,  trying  urgently  to  do 
their  duty  by  their  Ughts.  But  In  place  of 
villains,  there  were  a  lot  of  goats;  and  In 
place  of  heroes,  some  preeotent  observers  who 
offered  much  better  advice  than  was  taken. 

Among  the  latter,  no  whole  category  of 
wlvlsers  emerges  looking  better  than  the 
*nnteUlgence  commtuilty" — the  CIA,  as  well 
as  State  and  Defense  Intelligence  agencies. 
Almost  uniformly,  their  realistic  estimates  of 
what  would  follow  from  a  given  course  of 
action  were  on-target — but  usually  ignored 
In  favor  of  the  wishful  optimism  of  other 
advisers,  to  the  later  repeated  regret  of  the 
Presidents  who  made  the  decisions. 

Probably  the  most  prescient  single  voice 
was  that  of  former  Undersecretary  of  State 
Oeorge  W.  BaU.  He  warned  In  July  19fl6  that 
the  only  alternative  to  limiting  our  llablll-  ' 
ties  and  cutting  our  loeees — the  course  he 
kept  recommending — was  "almost  certainly 
a  protracted  war  Involving  an  open-ended 
commitment,  mounting  tTj3.  casualties,  no 
assurance  of  a  satisfactory  solution  and  a 
serious  danger  of  escalation  at  the  end  of 
the  road."  That  wasn't,  unfortunately,  the 
kind  o#  advice  that  was  wanted  at  the  time. 

At  the  presidential  level,  the  c»m  who 
emerges  In  best  command  of  his  own  estab- 
Usiiment  Is  BUenhower.  He  let  matters  go  as 
fkr  as  he  Intended  and  wished  them  to  go; 
no  further.  H^  did  not  get  overawed  by  either 
military  or  dvlllan  advice  to  plunge  In  deeper 
than  he  deemed  prudent.  All  his  successors 
got  caught  up  in  one  way  or  another  as  pris- 
oners of  events;  Ike  dldnt. 

Of  the  other  key  figures  in  the  story,  the 
military  come  out  looking  generally  bad.  For 
example.  Oen.  Maxwell  Taylor  to  JFK  In 
November  1961 :  'The  risks  of  backing  Into  a 
major  Asian  war  by  way  of  South  Vietnam 
are  present  but  are  not  impressive.  North 
Vietnam  is  extremely  vulnerable  to  conven- 
tional bombing."  Or  Oen.  Westmoreland; 
four  days  before  the  1968  Tet  offensive,  he  re- 
ported that  the  enemy  was  "increasingly  re- 
aortlng  to  deqwration  tactics  .  . .  and  he  has 
•■perienoed  only  failure  in  these  attempts." 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  too,  pushed  con- 
Mantly  for  more  men  and  bombing  despite 
eontlnual  intelllgenoe  warnings  that  theee 
•fforts  would  have  little  net  effect  on  the 
enamy^  will  or  capacity. 

Then  are  civilian  "goaU,"  too.  Both  former 
Ambassador  Lodge,  the  architect  of  the  Diem 
eoup,  and  White  House  aide  McOeorge  Bun- 
dy  took  the  same  crass,  end-justllles-tbe- 
means  view  of  that  sorry  chapter  without 
noting  Its  commltment-enla^mg  conse- 
quences. And  Walter  Bostow  was  not  only 
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more  bawklshly  over-optimistic  than  any 
general,  but  he  even  says  he  would  repeat  all 
the  same  recommendations  today.  But  Dean 
Busk,  who  defended  the  escalatton  through- 
out, now  admits  he  contlntially  "underesti- 
mated the  persistence  and  tenacity  of  the 
North  Vietnamese." 

Probably  the  moat  interesting  character  of 
all  was  John  T.  McNaughton.  the  No.  8 
Pentagon  civilian  (killed  in  a  1967  plane 
crash)  who  sounded  as  cold  as  a  computer 
during  some  earlier  sessions  but  emerged 
as  one  of  the  first  and  most  outspoken  of  the 
high-level  doves.  In  1964,  he  coolly  measured 
n.S.  alms  in  Vietnam:  "70  per  cent  to  avoid 
bumlllattng  defeat.  30  per  cent  to  keep  South 
Vietnam  from  Chineae  hands.  10  per  cent  to 
permit  people  to  enjoy  a  better  life."  But  by 
January  1966  he  saw  the  nJ3.  strategy  as  an 
"enormous  miscalculation"  and  said  bluntly: 
"We  are  In  an  escalating  military  stalemate 
...  At  each  decision  point  we  have  gambled; 
at  each  point,  we  have  upped  the  ante  . . .  The 
ante  Is  now  very  high."  But  it  kept  going 
higher  until,  in  March  1968,  the  "escalating 
military  stalemate"  stopped  escalating. 

lisssoNS  or  Oum  Lowcxsr  Wax 

liOcAJng  for  lessons  in  the  Vietnam  papers 
is  not  like  looking  for  a  needle  In  a  haystack. 
It's  more  like  looking  for  hay  in  a  haystack. 
The  lessons  pop  out  all  over,  and  everyone 
can  find  as  many  as  he  can  handle.  There  are 
lessons  for  presidents  and  generals,  diplo- 
mats and  senators,  historians  and  ordinary 
voters. 

Some  are  complicated  and  technical. 
Others  are  downright  elementary.  Daniel 
EUsberg.  who  is  under  Indictment  for  leak- 
ing the  papers,  thinks  the  moet  glaring  lee- 
son  was  that  no  one  in  all  these  documents 
ever  really  worried  much  about  the  effect  of 
our  policies  on  the  Vietnamese. 

For  us.  the  top  lesson  U  that  the  President, 
who  is  chosen  by  and  answerable  to  the 
people,  really  ought  to  trust  the  pei^le  in- 
stead of  conning  them,  especially  If  he  feels 
he  has  to  lead  them  Into  war.  He  should 
beware  of  Inching  in  with  baby  steps  to 
avoid  worrying  the  public  about  how  seri- 
ous it  might  later  become. 

If  it's  Important  enough  to  Justify  our 
being  there  at  all,  it's  Important  enough  to 
be  defended — openly,  frankly  and  fully —  be- 
fore Congress  and  the  people.  And  it's 
worth  leveling  with  the  country  about  Just 
what  home-front  sacrifices  are  likely  to  be 
required. 

Here,  as  we  read  the  Vietnam  story,  are 
some  of  its  other  key  lessons : 

1.  Beware  of  overreacting  to  Inflammatory 
incidents.  They  may  turn  out  to  have  been 
exaggerated  to  provoke  Just  such  overreac- 
tlons — like  the  "unprovoked"  Tonkin  Oulf 
attacks  of  1964. 

2.  Beware,  If  you're  a  policy-maker,  of 
bruahlng  off  a  realistic  intelligence  estimate 
Just  because  it  sounds  peasimlstlc  and  there 
are  less-well-informed  optimists  offering  ad- 
vice you'd  rather  hear. 

8.  Beware  of  poUcy-making  by  oversim- 
pUfled  historical  analogy.  Vietnam  in  1964. 
for  example,  had  some  similarities  to  Korea 
in  1960,  but  the  differences  turned  It  Into  a 
very  different  kind  of  war.  Likewise.  Paris  is 
not  Panmunjom.  and  when  it  comes  to  end- 
ing this  conflict — or  seeking  a  prisoner  re- 
lease while  leaving  "residual  forces"  behind— 
we  may  learn  to  our  chagrin  that  Vietnam 
1971  should  not  be  confused  with  Korea 
1963. 

4.  Beware  the  consequences  of  such  a  moral 
confusion  of  ends  and  means  as  "destroying 
a  village  (or  a  country)  to  save  it";  or  of 
imsglntng  that  we  can  help  get  rid  of  an  un- 
wanted ruler  by  coup  without  bearing  a 
heavy  reqwnalbUlty  afterward  for  the  oon- 
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splrators  who  did  the  deed;  or  of  hoping  an 
ally  invade  two  smaller  neighbors  without 
incurring  sertotis  obligations  to  the  peofrie 
of  the  Invaded  countries. 

6.  Beware  of  treating  dlviaions  and  bombers 
like  -pokju  chips,  and  human  beings  Uke 
puneh-oards  in  a  computerized  war  game.  No 
matter  what  the  programmers  say,  it  doesnt 
necessarily  follow  that  when  we  ante  three 
more  divisions  and  a  hundred  more  sorties, 
the  other  side  Is  going  to  fold  his  hand  and 
drop  out  of  the  game. 

6.  Beware  of  m^vitig  ^qo  many  arrogant 
assumptloQs  abotit  far-off  lands  where  we 
have  committed  American  power  to  counter 
oommiuUst  expansion.  Let  us  remember  that 
our  local  ally  in  such  a  oonfllot  Is  likely  to 
have  no  intereait  in  the  cold- war  considera- 
tions that  motivate  us,  while  the  local  enemy 
may  be  far  more  motivated  by  intensely  na- 
tionalistic aqjhrations  than  by  international 
communism.  Let  us  beware  espedaUy  of  the 
peril  of  over-dependence  on  sheer  military 
might  in  a  strife-torn,  underdeveloped  land 
where  the  only  real  alternative  to  violent 
revolution  is  fundamental  internal  reform. 

Finally,  the  moet  pressing  lesson  is  the 
urgent  necessity  to  finish  winding  down  this 
tragic  war  and  start  binding  up  the  nation's 
wounds  as  rapidly  as  possible.  But  in  the 
aftermath.  let  us  beware  of  letting  the  disll- 
luslonmeat  of  either  doves  or  hawks  touch 
off  either  an  orgy  of  scapegoat  In  g  recrimina- 
tions or  an  overreactlon  of  Wind  Isolation- 
ism more  damaging  to  our  true  interests 
than  the  war  itself. 

America  must,  as  soon  as  possible  after  this 
war,  regain  Its  morale.  Its  unity  and  Its  sense 
of  purpose  and  proportion — and  keep  on 
playing  iu  re^wnslble  leadership  role  In  a 
very  troubled,  dangerous  and  complex  world. 


THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AU- 
THORITY  PROVIDES  NEW  OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR  THE  PEOPLE 
OP   THE  AREA 


HON  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

or   GKOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Jtdy  29.  1971 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeorgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  resiilte  of  the  1970  census  show  a 
continuing  movonent  of  populatl<m  from 
the  central  areas  of  our  country  to 
coastal  and  Great  Lakes  States.  This  mi- 
gration not  only  strips  rural  communi- 
ties of  population  needed  to  maintftin  a 
viable  economy  but  places  Increasing 
burdens  upon  the  already  overcrowded 
major  urban  areas  of  our  country. 

However,  these  same  1970  census  fig- 
ures reveal  the  beglnnliigs  of  a  counter 
trend  in  one  area  of  our  coimtry — the 
Tennessee  Valley  region.  These  figures 
show  that  the  previous  massive  outmi- 
gration  of  people  from  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region  was  sharply  reduced  by  the 
economic  growth  and  resulting  Job  op- 
portunities which  occurred  in  the  1960'8. 

Moreover,  the  greatest  population 
growth  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  during 
this  period  was  in  and  near  cities  of 
10,000  to  50,000  populaUon.  This  trend, 
if  continued  and  expanded,  may  alow  the 
flow  of  people  Into  the  big  cities  enough 
to  give  them  some  chance  to  deal  with 
their  moimting  problems. 

A  close  look  at  the  1970  census  results 
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shows  that  between  1960  and  1970  the 
populaticHi  of  the  201-county  Tennessee 
Valley  region  grew  by  about  9  percent 
to  a  total  of  6.730,000.  This  was  less  than 
the  national  growth  rate,  but  more  than 
the  regional  growth  rate  in  either  the 
1940's  or  1950's. 

In  those  two  decades,  net  outmlgra- 
tion  from  the  region  had  totaled  more 
than  1.300,000  people,  as  a  substantial 
part  of  its  populaUon  moved  elsewhere 
to  se^  job  opportunities.  In  the  1960's. 
however,  net  outmigratlon  dropped  to  a 
total  of  120,000  people. 

In  the  1960's  the  region's  manufactur- 
ing employment  grew  at  three  times  the 
national  rate,  more  than  a  half -million 
new  nonfarm  jobs  were  created,  and 
average  personal  income  increased  from 
64  percent  to  75  percent  of  the  rising 
nationsd  average. 

An  analysis  shows  this  breakdown  of 
population  changes  in  the  past  decade, 
grouped  by  coimtles  according  to  the  size 
of  each  county's  largest  city  or  town: 

Counties  with  city  of  more  than  50,000 
people — total  1970  population  of  these 
coimtles  was  2,126,160;  growth  since  1960 
was  14  percent. 

Coimtles  with  city  of  10,000  to  50,000 — 
total  1970  population  of  these  coimtles 
was  1,899,528;  growth  since  1960  was 
34  percent. 

Counties  with  city  of  2,500  to  10,000— 
total  1970  population  of  these  counties 
was  1,923,145,  a  drop  of  1  percent  since 
1960. 

Counties  with  no  town  as  large  as  2,500 
people— total  1970  population  of  these 
counties  was  780,890.  a  drop  of  more 
than  18  percent  since  1960. 

Growth  of  job  opportunities  in  the 
medium  sized  counties  means  much  to 
the  average  worker.  For  example,  he  can 
probably  find  housing  closer  to  his  job 
than  if  it  were  in  a  major  urban  center. 
This  means  he  has  to  spend  less  time 
commuting  and  has  more  time  available 
to  spend  with  his  family  or  work  in  com- 
munity service  programs. 

Job  opportunities  in  these  medium 
sized  counties  also  mean  much  to  those 
engaged  in  marginal  farming  activities. 
In  years  past  when  the  level  of  income 
from  farming  dropped  too  low  they  faced 
the  prospect  of  giving  up  their  land  and 
trekking  to  the  city  to  seek  work — woilt 
that  they  often  could  not  find. 

Now  there  are  numerous  cases  where 
such  families  find  work  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  farm.  In  this  way  they  can  keep 
farming  while  holding  an  industrial  type 
job.  The  combined  incomes  enable  them 
to  provide  better  housing  for  their  imme- 
diate use  and,  for  the  future,  to  provide 
a  better  education  for  their  children. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
had  much  to  do  with  providing  these  new 
opportunities  for  the  people  of  the  area. 
TVA  built  the  modem  navigable  water- 
way that  has  attracted  over  $2  billion 
of  private  investment.  TVA  provided  the 
abundant  supply  of  electric  power  that 
modem  industry  demands.  But  perhaps 
more  important.  TVA  has  recognized  that 
its  effort  is  only  a  framework  upon  which 
State  and  local  governments,  citizens'  as- 
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sociations.  and  individuals,  through  their 
initiative  and  work,  can  build  a  better 
future  for  the  region. 


ROOER  SPADLDINO  ADDRESS  ON 
LOW-COST  HOUSING 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cAurosma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  the  text  of  re- 
marks of  Roger  Spaulding,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Contra  Costa  County  Hous- 
ing Authority  in  California,  to  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  in  the  Rich- 
mond area,  and  as  I  believe  his  observa- 
tions of  the  situation  in  Contra  Costa 
County  as  regards  federally  sisslsted  low- 
cost  housing,  are  Indicative  of  the  situa- 
tion prevalent  in  the  United  States,  I  am 
requesting  his  statement  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

As  Mr.  Spaulding  has  observed,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  inconsistent  in  its  ajt- 
proach  to  the  housing  crisis  for  low-In- 
come Americans.  While  Congress  has  au- 
thorized construction  of  100,000  units  for 
this  fiscal  year  and  while  that  nianber  is 
unfortunately  still  only  one-sixth  of  the 
Nation's  yearly  need,  the  Etepartment  of 
Houidng  and  Urban  Development  is  slow- 
ing the  approval  of  even  these  imits  and 
reneging  in  its  responsibility  to  the  Na- 
tion's poor  and  to  carrying  out  the  man- 
date of  the  Congress. 

I  am  sure  Contra  Costa  County  is  not 
alone  in  its  predicament.  I  am  sure  other 
housing  authorities  share  equally  their 
sense  of  frustration  over  the  inaction  of 
HUD.  I  am  calling  upon  HUD  to  assure 
that  the  full  number  of  units  authorized 
are  approved  and  the  money  impropri- 
ated is  spent  so  that  the  poor  will  no 
longer  bear  the  bnmt  of  the  administra- 
tion's l{u:k  of  concern  for  them. 

I  earnestly  request  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  Mr.  Spauldlng's  remarks 
as  it  has  implications  for  us  all: 

RanAaKB  OP  RoGKB  B.  Spaulding 

Congress  over  34  years  ago  declared  as  na- 
tional policy  "the  right  of  every  American 
dtiaen  to  a  decent  home  In  a  suitable 
environment" — and  recognized  this  as  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility  by  pcissing  the  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  This  is  a  Federal -local  partner- 
ship based  on  the  fOUowlng  principles: 

1.  Ownership  and  operation  by  local 
authorities. 

2.  Federal  loans  for  100%  financing. 

3.  Subsidy  in  form  of  level  debt  service 
covering  capital  costs. 

4.  Tenant  rents  based  on  ability  to  pay. 

6.  A  local  contribution  for  conventional 
housing  represented  by  an  agreement  to 
accept  10%  of  shelter  rent  as  payment  for 
provision  of  all  services.  (In  the  case  of 
Section  23  leased  housing,  where  properUea 
are  privately  owned  and  pay  full  real  estate 
taxes,  there  is  no  local  oontrtbuUon.  The 
entire  amount  of  subsidy  making  up  the 
difference  between  economic  rents  paid  the 
owner  and  the  rent  that  is  paid  by  low- 
income  famUies  comes  directly  from  Wash- 
ington— a  true  example  of  revenue  sharing.) 
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After  M  ymn  aptmttaa  the  toaele  prlnd- 
plBs  ramam  vlrtuauy  Intact — and  there  have 
really  been  only  two  major  changes: 

1.  Hie  subsidy  that  took  care  of  only  capi- 
tal costs  proved  Inadequate  due  to  inflation, 
and  costs  aooelecatad  much  more  rapidly 
than  poor  people's  ataUlty  to  pay  rent.  All 
housing  aathoiltles  fkoed  banlmiptcy.  Oon- 
gress  is  stm  struggling  with  this  one.  and  has 
apfflied  band-aide  rdief  by  such  temporary 
devices  aa  an  extra  610  par  unit  per  month 
subsidy  for  unusually  low-income  groupa 
such  as  the  elderly,  outright  payment  to 
housing  authorittea  for  the  dUferenoe  be- 
tween costs  and  rents  reduced  by  so-caUed 
BnxAe  Amendment  to  26%  of  net  income, 
and  granta  for  modemlitstinn  and  rehabiU- 
tation  of  older  citizens. 

2.  In  1965  the  National  Aaaoclatlon  at 
Home  BuUders  sucoesatuUy  amanrtad  tha 
Housing  Act  of  1987  to  create  Section  28 
Leasing  Program.  In  eaaence  aU  the  same 
ground  rules  apply  aa  previously  except  sub- 
sidy is  paid  on  the  theoretical  capital  coat 
of  a  unit — and  the  housing  authority  instead 
at  buUdlng  more  projects  leases  existing 
housing  from  a  private  owner. 

Its  major  advantages: 

It's  non-tnflatlonary. 

Instantly  available. 

Pays  full  taxes,  requires  no  local  cash  con- 
tribution or  an  election. 

Belpe  with  puKlemlsatlon  and  rahablllt»- 
tlon. 

Provides  economic  mix  of  f  amlllea  and  re- 
moves so-caUed  stigma  of  project  living. 

Its  disadvantages,  obviously: 

There  is  an  Inadequate  supply  of  standard 
rental  units. 

Hasnt  added  new  housing  to  a  critical 
shortage  up  to  date. 

W^.  how  are  things  going?  Despite  tha 
potpourri  of  Federal  programs  enacted  to 
meet  the  housing  crisis,  a  severe  gi^  still 
exists  between  the  promise  and  performance, 
and  the  gap  widens  daUy.  We  have  6.7  million 
faznllles  In  this  affluent  society  occupying 
substandard  housing.  We  need  2.6  mllUon 
new  homes  a  year  of  which  600,000  should 
be  for  fanUlies  of  low -income. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1971  aUocated  the  pub- 
Uc  housing  program  about  100.000  units  for 
this  fiscal  year,  which  by  itself  sounds  slg- 
nlfloant.  WhUe  still  only  one-sixth  of  tha 
national  goals,  it  Is  still  over  three  times  the 
pimy  allocations  of  the  past  when  construc- 
tion of  public  housing  averaged  about  35,000 
units  a  year. 

The  Administration  attaches  great  impctf- 
tance  to  the  significant  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  low-rent  units  placed  under  contract 
annuaUy,  but  no  mention  Is  made  of  the  fact 
that  never  before  have  we  had  such  a  sick 
society  that  there  were  applications  for  535.- 
000  units  on  file.  Neither  Is  the  fact  men- 
Uoned  that  despite  a  backlog  that  wlU  take 
over  five  years  to  clear  up  at  the  present  rate, 
or  that  the  administration  refused  to  release 
funds  apprc^riated  by  Congress  which  would 
have  provided  another  45.000  units  which 
were  lost  forever  on  June  30.  1971.  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

At  the  County  level,  the  Housing  Authori- 
ties of  Pittsburg.  San  Pablo,  Richmond,  and 
Contra  Costa  County  have  1.530  units  In 
operation  for  all  age  groupe  and  330  qteolally 
designed  for  elderly  under  the  conventional 
Authority-owned  program:  and  1.799  unlta 
for  aU  age  groupa  and  89  spedaUy  designed 
tar  elderly  imder  the  Section  23  housing  pro- 
gram. 

The  aggregate  waiting  list  ot  tiiglble  low- 
income  famUies  is  4394  wliich  is  not  very 
revealing  as  there  are  over  35.000  families  on 
welfare  and  probably  a  like  number  who 
would  qualify.  The  admin  titration  of  the  pro- 
gram is  governed  by  State  and  Federal  regula- 
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Uons.  ivblob  provide  among  otbar  ttilngi  for 
tlM  ^ypotatmant  of  Fly*  OomnUaloiMn  tij 
the  dtay  tiaotad  atfeialM  of  tb*  ocnninuntfer 
w)M>  mm  tavO'ymr  tenns.  In  tb*  ease  of 
aiohmond.  tba  Ctty  Oounell  Slactad  to  oon- 
BUtnt*  ttartf  ttM  Homlnt  Authority  OommlB- 
■lon  muter  State  laglalatton  paoad  last  yaar. 
The  local  Board  of  OommlMlonan  Is  a 
policy  group  who  hire  an  Executive  DIreetor 
MM  their  administrator  to  carry  out  their  kAb 
responslbUlty  of  the  provision  of  decent,  eafe, 
and  sanitary  housing  for  families  of  low-ln- 
oome  at  rents  within  their  financial  mrans. 
Operations  are  dretunacrlbed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  a  contract  for  financial  asslstanoe 
with  the  Department  of  Honsing  and  Urban 
Devdc^ment  wbleb  ^eelfles  the  manner  and 
amount  of  Federal  contributions  provided  to 
the  Authority  to  keep  rents  non-ocmpetltlve 
with  the  private  market.  HUD  also  annually 
xevlewB  and  deddee  how  much  money  a  local 
housing  authority  ean  spend  through  the  de- 
vice of  an  operating  budget  and  HUD  Is  re- 
<iulred  by  Federal  statute  to  determine  the 
prevailing  wage  rate  for  each  locaUty  for 
tnmintmnm^nrm  employeee  whlch  the  Authority 
must  pay.  Although  aut<momy  In  estabiish- 
ment  of  occupancy  p<dleles  was  written  Into 
the  Housing  Act  by  Oongreas,  HUD  arbi- 
trarily mandated  a  tenant  selection  poltey  a 
couple  of  years  ago  that  neither  works  nor 
can  be  defined.  Six  months  ago  they  man- 
dated a  tenant  lease  and  grtovanoe  procedure 
that  Is  headed  for  the  Oourts.  About  the  only 
autonomy  that  a  Hmislng  Authority  really 
«nJoy8  is  the  selection  of  its  administrative 
employees,  but  here  again  the  salary  ranges, 
qualifications  and  fringe  benefits  must  by 
contract  cbmply  with  local  pertinent  public 
oomparablUty  which  In  our  case  Is  the  County 
cf  Contrtk  Ck]sta.  ETOD  also  periodically  audits 
financial,  management,  engineering,  and  oc- 
cupancy fimctlons  to  see  that  an  Authority 
Is  m  compliance  with  Federal  statutee.  If  an 
authcnty*s  operation  eneompassss  hoOslng  In 
which  there  U  no  Federal  Interest,  SUte  law 
lequlzes  an  annual  audit,  usuaUy  performed 
by  a  private  firm.  The  SUte  law  also  requires 
the  filing  of  an  Annual  Report  with  the 
clerk  of  the  local  pubUc  agency  having  Juris- 
diction. 

occur AMCT 

Despite  our  watting  list  of  nearly  4,000 
eligible  low-Income  families,  no  applicant  is 
ever  turned  away  although  many  give  up  In' 
4fitpikiT  because  of  the  obvious  length  of  the 
waiting  period.  Preferences  for  admission  are 
extremely  complicated  with  five  priorities 
based  on  degree  of  need,  and  in  each  of  these 
categories  five  more  order  of  preference  In- 
volving displaced  persons,  the  elderly,  veter- 
ans, etc.  Before  any  tenant  Is  admitted,  their 
annual  income  is  verified  with  the  employer 
and  this  Is  recbecked  annually  for  non- 
elderly  and  every  two  years  for  the  elderly. 
Families  who  have  become  over-Income  are 
asked  to  move  only  If  there  Is  available 
standard  housing  within  their  financial 
means.  In  our  case,  the  single  qualification 
for  admission  Is  that  the  family  be  of  low- 
Income  and  we  feel  a  social  responslbUlty  to 
take  care  of  any  family  on  the  basis  of  bous- 
ing need  and  make  no  credit  check  or  even 
a  home  visit.  Of  course  this  results  in  hous- 
ing some  families  who  are  unable  to  comply 
with  norms.  If  we  are  unable  to  accomplish 
rehabilitation  through  our  home  counselors, 
the  family  is  asked  to  move.  If  they  dont 
move,  action  is  taken  for  eviction.  We  ask 
tenants  to  move  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
unacceptable  behavior  patterns,  and  poor 
housekeeping.  No  tenant  is  evicted  without 
proper  notice.  Other  than  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  they  are  given  an  opportunity  of  a 
grievance  bearing  before  an  objective  com- 
mittee and  are  advleed  that  they  may  be 
represented  by  Legal  Counsel  if  they  so 
desire. 
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Of  ths  tenant  body,  ai>pr(nlmately  80% 
receive  their  principal  source  of  Income  from 
some  sort  of  welfare.  Roughly  theee  break 
down  to  38%  elderly  and  handicapped,  and 
about  42%  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children,  leaving  some  20%  gainfully  em- 
ployed. About  half  of  theee  are  In  the  mili- 
tary and  the  other  half  are  young  kids  that 
got  married  in  high  school  and  are  attempt- 
ing to  keep  their  families  Intact  on  low- 
paying  Jobs  that  do  not  require  much  skill. 

TRX  PtOSLBMS  OP  rUBLIC  KOUSDrO 

Thne  Is  no  way  to  generalize  attitudes  of 
the  poor  toward  their  housing  desires.  Some 
applicants  specify  they  will  accept  housing 
In  no  program  except  leasing,  and  othns  In 
leasing  have  requested  transfers  to  our  proj- 
ects. The  great  problem  of  the  "project"  In 
this  day  and  age  Is  not  the  problem  of  com- 
munal living  but  rather  the  grouping  to- 
gether by  the  forces  of  our  society  of  fam- 
ilies having  many  problems  other  than  lack 
of  Income.  Because  of  the  small  slae  of  our 
projects.  I  resent  the  use  of  the  term  ghetto 
which  seems  to  be  rather  loosely  applied  to 
all  public  bousing  these  days.  By  my  defini- 
tion, a  ghetto  Is  considered  a  place  where  a 
large  number  of  people  live  very  poorly.  With 
one  poeslble  exception,  which  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  local  political  climate  dominated 
by  racists,  I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  proj- 
ects operated  by  this  authority  can  be  char- 
aeterlaed  as  ghettos.  A  great  many  of  our 
resident  feel  they  are  living  very  well  In- 
deed, particularly  since  they  are  receiving 
standard  acoommodatlons  at  a  rent  substan- 
tially less  than  one-half  of  what  they  would 
be  paying  for  comparable  private  acoommo- 
datlons. 

Also  it  is  only  by  building  projects  that  the 
Authority  can  provide  those  services  over  and 
above  shelter  that  are  so  necessary  when 
you^  in  the  "people  buslnses."  More  sophis- 
ticated public  housers  a^nowledged  long 
ago  that  housing  by  ItseU  did  not  scdve  an 
social  woes.  Recognizing  that  lack  of  money 
permlto  Uttle  education  and  UUIe  education 
causes  the  poor  to  be  tmemployed  or  under- 
employed, the  Authority  has  continued  to 
encourage  and  expand  many  programs  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  employment  by  pro- 
viding rent-free  space  for  Concerted  Serv- 
ices Project  of  Pittsburg,  NeighbcH-hood 
House  at  North  Richmond,  four  Head  Start 
programs,  three  tenant  councils,  two  teen 
centers,  and  five  elderly  clubs.  In  addition. 
It  provides  year  around  on-Job  training 
through  Neighborhood  Touth  Corpa  for  20  to 
30  young  men  and  women  and  employment 
to  project  tenants  through  contracts  with 
WIN.  STEP,  and  other  Federally  funded  work 
programs. 

Despite  these  many  supportive  services 
going  far  beyond  the  provision  of  physical 
shelter,  we  do  continue  to  have  families  who 
do  not  regard  It  as  a  privilege  to  live  In  pub- 
lic bousing  at  reduced  rents.  Our  operating 
costs  are  being  Inflated  each  year  by  vandal- 
ism, nonrpayment  of  rent,  and  special  legal 
expenses.  However,  we  are  philosophical  and 
consider  the  creative  consequence  of  vio- 
lence, problems  of  law  enforcement,  and  the 
deliberate  encouragement  of  non-conference 
by  outside  forces  are  sympathetic  of  the  gen- 
eral Ills  of  our  society  but  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  public  hoxising. 

aSCIAI.   OVZSTOMXS 

Ever  since  the  Housing  Authority  was  or- 
ganized some  29  years  ago.  It  has  had  a  pol- 
icy of  open  occupancy.  In  the  past  six  years 
that  I  have  been  the  Director  this  has  been 
the  practice  as  well  ss  the  policy.  Charts  in- 
dicating racial  breakdown  by  project  indi- 
cates that  integration  has  been  achieved  In 
all  our  projects.  Including  leasing,  at  a  rate 
commensurate  with  the  pattern  of  the  par- 
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tleular  locality.  There  Is  complete  freedom 
of  choice  and  afiy  appUcant  irrespective  of 
the  ethnic  background  can  specify  the  proj- 
ect In  which  they  wish  to  live.  Just  as  soon 
as  they  are  reached  on  the  waiting  list  they 
are  housed. 

I  must  say  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
develop  any  leadership  from  HT7D  in  this 
field.  One  week  Secretary  Bomney  releases  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  hope  of  the 
Inner  cities  Is  to  integrate  the  suburbs.  The 
next  week  the  President  Jerks  the  rug  and 
says  flatly  it  is  not  the  role  of  the  Federal 
government  to  force  Its  will  upon  the  sub- 
urban communities.  In  a  few  days  we  bear 
from  the  Attorney  General  that  he  will  move 
in  court  against  economic  discrimination  In 
housing  in  the  suburbs  and  at  the  same  time 
intimating  that  if  suburban  oommunltles 
want  any  further  help  on  planning,  sewer 
and  water  grants.  Urban  Renewal  and  Model 
Cities,  they  better  by-golly  be  providing 
some  bousUig  for  all  economic  groupa.  The 
inference  is  obvious  since  the  greatest  need 
lies  with  the  minority  groups.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  filing  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  a  new  set  al  eligibility  criteria  for  low- 
rent  housing  with  high  scores  for  such  HUD 
tests  ss  nondlscrtmlnatory  location,  environ- 
mental Impact,  opportunities  for  training 
and  employment,  and  relationship  to  total 
oonmiunlty  planning. 

This  Authority's  long-standing  policy  oC 
open  occupancy  and  freedom  of  choice  was 
rejected  by  UUU  a  couple  of  years  ago  be- 
cause "there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  the 
continuation  of  the  plan  Is  likely  to  result  tn 
a  greater  degree  of  desegregation.''  Since  • 
greater  degree  of  deaegregatlon  in  our  proj- 
ects reaching  the  "tip  point"  could  only  mean 
all  tdaok  projects.  I  formally  raised  such  re- 
lated questions  as : 

1.  Is  HUD  subscribing  to  s^aratlsm  and 
puahlng  for  all  black  projects? 

a.  If  not,  and  integration  Is  Intended,  does 
this  mean  we  can  Impoee  quota  systems  to 
prevent  projects  from  going  an  black? 

8.  How  do  we  bring  about  reverse  Integra- 
tion In  all  blade  projects  In  Negro  com- 
munities? 

Thsse  are  not  rhetorical  questions.  I  have 
aU  of  theee  combinations  to  face  In  the  19 
communities  In  which  we  operate.  To  date 
they  have  been  unwilling  to  answer  my 
questions. 

In  the  field  of  Afflrmatlve  Action  we  were 
pursuing  an  employment  policy  long  before 
Kxecotlve  Order  11249  was  Issued  and  cur- 
rently over  80%  of  staff  working  at  all  levels 
of  administration  and  maintenance  com* 
from  the  minority  groups.  This  Is  In  a 
county  with  a  total  minority  population  of 
only  17%. 

If  ths  balance  of  my  speech  sounds  po- 
Utlcal,  It  is  only  because  It  Is.  No  one  con- 
cerned with  the  hotislng  plight  of  the  poor 
ean  keep  from  becoming  a  poUtlcal  creature. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  greatest  prob- 
lem faced  by  public  housing  Is  the  Inept 
stewardship  of  the  program  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

By  administrative  fiat  or  legislation  they 
have  substituted  minimiim  construction 
standards  and  prototype  costs  of  Federal 
Housing  Administration  for  new  public  hous- 
ing, raising  serious  problems  of  future  main- 
tenance costs.  They  have  also  "'**"*"ti1 
the  occupancy  policies  of  local  authorltlss 
with  the  result  of  increasing  costs,  emascu- 
lated the  leasing  program,  dictated  the  type 
and  size  of  units  In  the  conventional  pro- 
gram requiring  at  least  60%  of  ths  elderly 
to  live  in  one-room  studio  units,  and  failed 
to  release  appropriated  money  necessary  to 
continue  the  planning  and  construction  at 
public  housing  necessary  to  meet  '"'tl'"'^! 
goals. 

The  poeslblUty  cf  OalUomla  housing  au- 
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thorltles  developing  oonventloosl  proJeeU 
was  dealt  a  severe  blow  recently  when  the 
Supreme  Court  over-ruled  the  «i~nrg  of  the 
thrise-man  Federal  oouot  and  sustained  the 
requirement  for  a  local  election  before  au- 
thorities could  proceed  with  oonstruetlaci  of 
any  public  housing  onlts  in  the  State  of 
CiJlfamla.  The  Supreme  Court  i4>parantly 
was  not  Impressed  with  the  fact  that  if  yon 
are  too  poor  to  Uve  in  FHA  subsldlaed  388 
or  236  housing,  you  must  ask  the  votsra  of 
the  community  to  decide  whether  m  not  yoa 
are  entitled  to  a  decent  home  In  a  suitable 
environment.  The  sad  thing  about  t>ii«  ig 
that  It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again  that  elections  that  are  lost  are  because 
of  racial  overtones  and  effectively  throttle 
the  attempts  of  the  mlnorltlee  to  better  their 
housing  ocHiditlons  through  the  election 
process. 

Since  certain  tiected  high  State  and  Na- 
tional officials  have  in  the  last  six  months 
deliberately  created  in  the  public  min<i  a 
feeling  that  the  main  reason  for  the  highest 
taxes  in  history  Is  the  demands  of  the  "un- 
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deserving  poor"  who  are  somdiow  lumped 
Into  the  welfkre  mess,  and  ttiere  is  not  the 
allgjitest  chance  of  winning  a  referendam 
In  this  county.  While  there  might  be  a  slight 
chance  of  wtmalng  an  election  exeliMlfrty 
for  the  elderly,  tails  really  does  no  good  as 
by  administrative  flat  HUD  has  established 
a  whole  new  set  of  criteria  whlcb  requliea 
a  superior  rating  to  get  approval.  The  jwllcy 
of  my  Board  Is  to  neither  build  nor  lease 
any  studio  imlts  and  they  prefer  to  tiae  their 
llxnlted  allocatlans  to  wi^»i»»t^T  ^wiwiltlfls 
for  elderly  through  use  of  the  leased  housing 
program  which  pays  full  real  estate  taxes. 

The  City  of  Rldmiond  Housing  Authority 
did  win  an  election  for  200  elderly  housing 
units  over  two  years  ago  and  are  still  waiting 
for  a  contract.  TTiey  i^parently  are  lost 
somewhere  among  the  unapproved  i^tpllca- 
tlons  for  535,000  units  which  Secretary 
Romney  referred  to  as  his  "balanced  pro- 
gram'' in  Justifying  his  refxisal  to  release 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress.  The  600 
units  which  vre  applied  for  over  a  year  ago 
apparently  are  also  lost  In  this  pipeline. 
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To  sum  up;  the  direct  affect  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  Is  to  completely  prntoOm 
any  poaalblllty  of  construction  by  the  Au- 
Vbarity  under  the  oonventlanal  i»cgram  r**^ 
make  It  tanpoeslble  for  us  to  ever  eardse 
our  option  to  acquire  any  of  Xb»  Sectfcm  IS 
leased  tiderly  projects  although  thu  was 
inx>bably  dubious  at  the  best  t)ecauae  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  property  off  the  tax 
rolls.  lack  of  adsquate  funding  and  qieclal 
criteria  eliminating  pubUe  housing  from  so 
caUed  WASP  communltlee  makes  a  complete 
farce  out  of  the  administration's  commit- 
ment to  Integrate  the  suburbs  and  the  la- 
qulrement  of  the  housing  element  In  most 
communities'  maetar  plan. 

Currently  tbe  prospects  of  the  pubUe 
housing  program  fulfilling  the  great  unmet 
need  are  hopeless. 

The  queetton  Is  how  much  worse  must 
the  current  contrived  b^nfing  shortage  be- 
come btf  ore  the  poor  and  the  mlnoiltlea  rise 
up  and  forcefully  demand  as  their  right  the 
acbievonent  of  tbe  tta*t«nyi  gogj  ^^  ^ 
decent  home  In  a  suitable  envlranmentl 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  SOVIET  BLOC 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  csuroairu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
oonceminff  UJ3.  trade  policy  with  the 
Soviet  bloc,  by  the  late  Senator  Everett 
M.  Dlrksen  appeared  tn  the  June  1969 
issue  U  Reader's  Digest  At  this  time 
when  we  are  coDslderlng  increasing  trade 
with  the  CommunlstB.  it  mls^t  be  wdl  to 
take  another  look  at  Senator  Diskssh's 
arguments. 

The  article  points  out  that  trade  does 
not  necessarily  promote  friendly  rela- 
tions. The  Senator  ^ves  several  exam- 
ples to  illustrate  this  point.  One  «iTanrni|ff 
he  uses  Is  that  of  Poland: 

Consider  Poland,  the  recipient  of  more  than 
$580  million  In  TT  A  aid  and  the  only  T»«*«»«»^r 
of  the  Communist  Uoc  awarded  our  "moat 
favored  nation"  tariff  status.  Amoriw^n  fj^. 
stotance  was  supposed  to  mean  a  better  Ufa 
for  the  Polish  people  and  to  help  Poland  win 
Independence  from  Ifoeoow.  Instead,  the  Po- 
lish hard-liners  In  control  beefed  up  theu 


250,000  man  army,  tripled  their  rocket  forces 
and  quintupled  their  armored  divisions.  Ex- 
ports to  North  Vietnam  have  been  atqtped  up 
ahazply;  the  regime's  second-ranking  official 
visited  Hanoi  to  brsg  that  Polish  anti-aircraft 
batteries  have  shot  down  or  damaged  40 ITJB. 
planes.  Not  only  did  Polish  troops  march 
with  the  Red  Army  into  naeohnslovakls,  but 
Warsaw  has  promised  volunteers  to  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  If  needed  In  the  "struggle  against  the 
Impwlallst 


Following  Senator  DIrkaen's  artiele. 
I  insert  an  extremeiy  internrting  table 
taken  from  Anthony  C.  Suttoal  esoeOent 
work  "Western  Technology  and  Soviet 
Economic  Development,  1930-45"— Vol- 
ume n  of  a  three  volume  series.  TUc  table 
details  the  technical  assistance  glvra  the 
Soviets  between  1929  and  1945.  We  should 
recall  that  in  spite  of  this  munUleence  on 
the  part  of  the  West,  the  Soviets  pro- 
ceeded to  annex  Eastern  Europe.  Tech- 
nological assistance  did  not  provide  the 
Soviets  with  a  motive  for  acting  in  a 
more  peaceful  fashion,  but  rather  sup- 
plied than  with  the  material  and  tecb- 
nologloal  bails  for  successful  aggtesalcn 
against  the  pei^les  of  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe. 


The  articles  follow; 
NKnesi  A  Rxsurv 
Pcucr 

(By  Senator  Bvareft  U.  Dlrksen) 
Seven  years  ago,  a  Senate  soboommlttee  oo 
which  I  served  coDdueted  an  exhansttva 
probe  of  East-Wsat  trade  and  found  that 
the  United  SUtes  and  tu  allies  were  making 
a  direct  oontrlbutlan  to  communist  military 
and  industrial  strength. 

What  was  then  a  serious  attoatlon  hM  now 
degenerated  Into  a  erltleal  one.  Stnoe  IMS, 
American  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc  have  In- 
ereaaed  58  peroent.  and  thoae  of  17.8.  aUlsa 
88  peroent— to  a  total  of  8S.8  bUlloD  a  year. 
Even  more  ominously,  theee  ahlpoMiita  la- 
<dude  material  at  undeniable  nUIttaiy  atgntfl. 
cance. 

At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Unicm  and  tta 
sateUltaa  were  keeping  the  Vietnam  war  go- 
ing, the  Johnson  Admmistratlon  iiiinslsiaTlj 
removed  from  the  OrsniiiiMmy  Control  ZJeS 
more  than  500  Items  previously  barred  for 
sale  to  the  Soviet  bloc  without 
license.  AU  wwe  said  to  be 
"peaoeful  goods  whloh  may  bo  freely  tT^ttil 
without  any  ilakB  to  the  UBltod  Statas*  na- 
tional Intsreata."  Bat  a  reading  of  the  flu* 
print  turns  up  the  following:  rWls  ninaning 
floiaponnfrts.  properttee.  Industrial  '»»>*"««~^ie. 
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onxle   rubber,   aluminum   and    magnesium 
■crap. 

Top  Washington  officials  defandsd  tbatc 
dsclslon  to  export  186  million  worth  of  ma- 
chine tools  (or  a  Sorlst  auto  plant,  on  the 
ground  that  It  will  make  the  Kymnn  more 
"consumer-goods  minded"  Senators  pro- 
tested In  Tain  that  there  is  nothing  to  stop 
the  Russian  a  from  using  these  toots  for  mak< 
ing  armored  trucks  and  vehicles. 

"As  far  as  computers  are  eonoemed,"  a 
ocnununlst  Journal  admits,  "we  are  still  liv- 
ing In  primeval  times.  We  are  SO  times  worse 
off  than  the  United  States,  16  times  won* 
off  than  West  Oermany  and  ScandlnAvla.'' 
Tet.  encouraged  by  Washington,  tap  VB. 
firms.  Including  IBM  and  Sperry  Band,  ped- 
dle their  sophlstloated  electronic  wares 
throughout  the  Soviet  Moc. 

Omoem  over  such  developments  runs 
deep.  "American  policy  on  East- West  trade  U 
contradictory  and  self-defeating,"  reports  Dr. 
Robert  Strausz-Hupe,  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania's  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
search Institute. 

"A  complete  policy  revision  is  necessary  to 
ciirb  the  enemy's  military-Industrial  build- 
up," says  Rep.  Olenard  P.  Upscomb  (R., 
Calif.),  one  of  Congress'  top  experts  In  the 
field. 

"The  United  States  must  recognize  the 
value  of  trade  as  a  major  cold-war  weapon." 
says  Samuel  F.  Clabaugb,  research  associate 
of  Georgetown  University's  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic and  International  Studies. 

When  the  UJB.SJi.  and  its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies  Invaded  Czechoslovakia  last  year,  I 
called  uix>n  our  governxoent  to  Institute  an 
economic  embargo  of  the  Soviet  Union.  "It's 
the  only  weapon  we  have,"  I  said.  And  I 
remain  convinced  that  the  Soviets  have  real 
reason  to  fear  It. 

KAST  DKPXND8  ON  WXST 

Actually,  the  communists  are  In  desperate 
need  of  Waatern  technological  assistance. 
Spectacular  Soviet  achievements  In  rocketry 
and  space  exploration  have  distracted  many 
from  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  economy  is 
In  dire  straits.  "We  have  the  worst  and  most 
backward  productive  atructure  among  the 
Industrially  developed  countries,"  says  Rus- 
sian economist  Abel  O.  Aganbeglan.  Indus- 
trial output  per  worker  is  one  fourth  that  in 
the  United  States  (agricultural  output  per 
worker,  one  twelfth),  and  the  crlsU  is 
worsening. 

The  solution  to  the  crisis  lies  with  the 
West.  The  Soviet  textile  industry,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  severe  drain  on  the  economy, 
with  Its  obsolete  equipment  and  fantastic 
waste  of  manpower.  Not  surprising,  Soviet 
agents  have  fanned  out  across  the  free 
world  to  purchase  what  they  term  "t\imkey" 
factories.  (Such  factories  are  designed,  buUt 
and  Installed  by  Westerners,  who  also  train 
local  people  to  run  them,  and  thus  turn  over 
to  Soviet  managers  the  key  to  a  complete, 
functioning  plant.) 

The  Russians  could,  of  coune,  buUd  the 
factories  themselves.  But,  as  experts  at  the 
Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  spell  It 
out,  "If  they  can  procure  the  model  from 
the  West,  mediocre  technicians  can  copy  It. 
Meanwhile,  their  best  engineers  need  not  be 
diverted  from  more  important  work." 

As  the  State  Department  has  concluded, 
"It  Is  only  with  the  Infusion  of  Western 
technology,  capital  equipment  and  mana- 
gerial and  marketing  support"  that  the  com- 
munists can  raise  their  productivity.  Clear- 
ly, this  dependence  on  Western  technology 
represents  a  vulnerability  that  should  be 
eapltallaed  upon. 

Brldge-Bulldlng?  In  recent  years.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sought  r^>eatedly  to  woo  the 
communist  bloc  with  promises  of  economic 
assistance.  Trade  delegations  were  dispatched 
to  the  UwSJSJt.,  Poland,  Romania  and  Bul- 
garia. Lists  of  emlNtrgoed  goods  were  slashed, 
and    commtmlat    credit    was    guaranteed. 
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American  firms  were  encouraged  to  trade 
with  bloc  countries  %■  a  patrtotlo  geeUue. 
that  could  lessen  International  tenstcms 
Meanwhile,  provlBlons  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Contnd  Act— designed  to  bar  VS. 
aid  to  nations  supplying  th«  communists 
with  strategic  goods — were  simply  not  en- 
forced. By  word  and  deed,  W\ashlngton  dem- 
onstrated Its  faith  In  "bridges  of  friendship" 
to  the  East. 

Not  surprisingly,  Soviet  bloc  trade  with 
Western  Europe  boomed.  An  Italian  Onn  has 
contracted  to  supply  the  communists  with 
990  million  worth  of  computers  and  calcula- 
ton.  Dangling  credits  before  the  East  Qtx- 
mans,  Bonn  hopes  to  Increase  Its  trade  here 
160  percent  by  1976. 

But  Washington  has  been  unalarmed.  In- 
deed, the  director  of  the  State  Department's 
Office  of  East-West  Trade,  Robert  B.  Wright, 
suggested  in  a  remarkable  speech  last  year 
that  the  government  felt  that  Increased  trade 
could  end  the  cold  war,  that  "we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear,  nothing  to  lose."  But  Wright  and 
other  advocates  of  expanded  East- West  trade 
are  latxHlng  under  two  delusions: 

1.  That  trade,  by  deflnition.  promotes 
friendly  relations.  History  tells  us  otherwise. 
Germany  and  Russia  were  trading  up  to  the 
very  day  that  Nazi  panzer  columns  rumbled 
across  the  Soviet  borders  In  1941.  Scrap  Iron 
sold  to  the  Japanese  by  buslness-as-usual 
Americans  was  fashioned  Into  the  bombs 
dropped  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  arg\mient  is  made  that  "winds  of 
change"  are  blowing  across  the  communist 
empire,  and  that  American  assistance  can  en- 
coimige  liberalization.  But  does  it? 

Consider  Poland,  the  recipient  of  more  than 
$660  million  in  U.S.  aid  and  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  communist  block  awarded  our 
"most  favored  nation"  tariff  status.  Ameri- 
can assistance  was  supposed  to  mean  a  bet- 
ter life  for  the  Polish  people  and  to  help 
P(4and  win  independence  from  Moscow.  In- 
stead, the  P(dlsh  hard-liners  In  contrtd 
beefed  up  their  250,000-man  army,  tripled 
their  rocket  forces  and  quintupled  their  ar- 
mored divisions.  Exports  to  North  Vietnam 
have  been  stepped  up  sharply;  the  regime's 
second-ranking  official  visited  Hanoi  to  brag 
that  Polish  anti-aircraft  batteries  have  shot 
down  or  damaged  40  U.S.  planes.  Not  only  did 
Polish  troths  march  with  the  Red  Army  Into 
Czechoslovakia,  but  Warsaw  has  promised 
volunteers  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  if  needed  in  the 
"struggle  against  the  imperialist  aggressor." 
2.  That  "Tum-strateffio"  trade  corutitutes 
no  danger  to  the  United  States.  The  distinc- 
tion between  strategic  and  non-strategic 
trade  Is  largely  imaginary.  Western  goods  of 
any  kind  relieve  production  bottlenecks  and 
enable  Soviet  planners  to  shift  from  domes- 
tic to  military  production  patterns. 

At  the  same  time,  many  "peaceful"  items 
sold  to  the  communists  have  clear  military 
application.  Consider  the  technical  data  sup- 
plied the  Soviets  for  the  production  of  poly- 
styrene— a  chemical  used  in  air  conditioners 
and  other  "non-strategic"  Items,  according  to 
the  Commerce  Department.  Polystyrene  has 
other  uses:  as  a  binder  for  explosives,  as  a 
rocket  Igniter,  as  a  component  for  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles. 

on.  WAB 

Merely  cutting  off  the  export  of  strategic 
goods  Is  not  enough.  The  United  States  must 
begin  fighting  the  cold  war  with  the  same 
weapons  as  its  adversaries,  recognizing  that 
trade  can  be  a  powerful,  perhaps  crucial, 
weapon. 

The  Soviets  themselves  make  no  bones 
about  It.  "Trade  policy  is  an  Integral  part  of 
our  foreign  policy,"  says  top  Soviet  economist 
P.  A.  Chervyakov.  and  the  record  bears  him 
out.  In  1983,  Stalin  drastically  cut  purchases 
from  the  West— at  great  cost  to  Soviet  eco- 
nomic development — In  an  attempt  to  Inten- 
sity the  free  world's  Great  Depression.  And 
a  critical  need  for  Western  goods  Immediately 
after  World  War  n  did  not  deter  the  Soviets 
from  holding  such  purchases  to  a  minirrmTw 
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In  the  belief  that  this  wo\ild  hamper  Allied 
conversion  to  a  peace-time  economy. 

Economic  blackmail  and  political  retalia- 
tion are  practiced  shamdeealy.  In  1949  when 
the  Australians  broke  up  a  Soviet  spy  ring, 
Soviet  purchases  of  badly  needed  Australian 
wool  vrere  Immediately  cut  off.  When  Yugo- 
slavia moved  toward  independence,  the 
Soviets  disregarded  existing  agreements  and 
slapped  a  total  embiugo  on  all  Russian-Yugo- 
slav commerce.  In  1988,  the  Russlaiu  shut  off 
crude-oil  deliveries  to  Finland,  canceled  or- 
ders and  delayed  trade  negotiations  there 
until  certain  conservative  members  of  Fin- 
land's cabinet  resigned.  Such  commxmlst  eco- 
nomic warfare  Is  global.  Prices  are  rigged, 
goods  are  dxunped — all  as  part  of  the  strategy 
to  disrupt  Western  economies,  to  ensnare 
emerging  nations  and  promote  friction  with- 
in the  non-communlst  world. 

Nothing  demonstrates  this  quite  so  effec- 
tively as  the  "oil  offsenslve"  that  the  U.S.SJI. 
has  waged  for  more  than  a  decade.  Kremlin 
strategists  believe  that  the  American  oil  In- 
dustry is  the  "foundation  of  Western  political 
Influence"  throughout  the  underdeveloped 
world.  "If  this  foundation  cracks,"  a  Soviet 
theoretician  has  written,  "the  entire  edifice 
may  come  tumbling  down." 

To  this  end.  Soviet  oil  is  dumped  in  West- 
ern markets  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  While 
Czechoslovakia  is  forced  to  pay  18  rubles  per 
ton,  for  Instance,  Italy  pays  less  than  eight 
rubles.  Result:  the  Riisslans  acquire  badly 
needed  Western  currency,  and  ihe  economies 
of  the  United  States  and  Its, oil-producing 
allies  are  threatened.  ^ 

Despite  this,  Washington  has  on  numer- 
ous occasions  approved  the  export  of  petro- 
\e\xBx  drilling  equipment,  even  of  an  entire 
oU  refinery,  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

BXST    WEAPON 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  tie  Its 
trade  to  global  politics,  to  Insist  on  getting 
from  the  communists  something  In  return— 
a  qvild  pro  quo — for  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological genius  they  need  so  desperately 
from  us.  By  demanding  political  concessions 
for  economic  favors,  as  Georgetown  Prof.  Lev 
E.  Dobriansky  suggests,  the  United  States 
will  be  following  a  practical  alternative  to 
complete  embargo  or  haphazard  liberaliza- 
tion. 

Such  a  policy  woxild  allow  for  credits  and 
cash  payments,  consumer  goods  and  producer 
goods.  Adaptable  to  changing  conditions,  it 
would  infuse  a  consistency  and  a  rationality 
Into  our  trade  relations  with  the  entire  com- 
munist bloc.  The  list  of  concessions  would 
be  graded.  It  could  Include  the  payment  of 
long-standing  Lend-Lease  debts,  guaranteed 
access  to  Berlin,  a  hands-off  attitude  by  the 
Soviets  toward  Latin  America  and  the  Itlld- 
dle  East. 

Such  a  policy,  to  be  effective,  requires  what 
is  now  tragically  lacking — a  sense  of  unity 
among  the  Western  industrial  powers.  There 
must  be  established  a  free-world  trade  orga- 
nization that  would  supervise  all  exchangee 
with  the  Soviet  bloc,  protect  free  countries 
against  the  disruptive  tactics  of  communist 
economic  strategists,  and  outline  effective 
oountermeasures. 

The  need  for  a  bold  new  policy  on  East- 
West  trade  Is  clear,  as  President  Nixon  Is 
well  aware.  As  long  ago  as  1962,  he  demand- 
ed that  the  Western  powers  adopt  a  solid 
trade  front  In  the  struggle  against  commu- 
nism. "Trade  and  economic  sanctions  must 
be  wielded  as  a  lever  at  the  bargaining  ta- 
ble to  move  the  Russians  from  their  In- 
transigent positions,"  he  said.  "The  Berlin 
Wall  might  have  crumbled  in  a  week  if  we 
had  threatened  a  complete  economic  em- 
bargo cm  East  Germany.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion's support  of  guerrillas  In  South  Vietnam 
might  well  have  been  traded  for  the  right 
to  buy  Western  goods.  Western  productivity, 
technical  know-how  and  trade  add  up  to  one 
of  our  best  weapons.  We  must  use  It  in  the 
cold  war." 

That  was  true  then.  It  Is  even  truer  today. 
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TECHNICAL-ASSISTANCE  AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  WESTERN  COMPANIES,  132^45 
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WeslM'n  oofflptny 


Cmintry  of  origia     Ttdinieal  tnnstir  to  Soviit  Uiiion 


Aocountini  and  TaiMlttini  Madiias 

Co. 
Akron  Rubbor  RadaimintCo .4e. 


Unitsd  Strtss Pswtr  machints. 


Rubber-pisntnclamation;  traJiUnc 

SovM  nationals. 

Swodon Construction  o(  Svir  Dam. 

Unttsd  Stalst Pttroietim  rofinorios. 


Aktiobolaiat  Vallanbyggnadsbyran 
Aio)  Products,  Inc.  (Division  oi 
Amarican  Locomotivt). 

Allan  i  Garoa  Inc do Coal  mine  developniant 

AllganMincElaktrizitotsGeisUacinn..  Germany Elactrical  macliinary. 

Amarican  Can  Co UnitwIStitas Canning  processes. 

Ansaldo Italy Shlpbuildini. 

Ansonia  aock  Co United  Stales Clocks  and  watches. 

Audw-Cinama,  lnc_ do Sound  film  tKhnology. 


Austin  Co do.. 


Automofaila  plant  construction; 

design  of  Gorki  city. 
Boiler  design. 

Wood  distiflatM>n.  oil  refineries. 
Newsprint  manafadure. 
LocoinotiM  repair  straps. 
Railroad  operatmns. 
Hydraulic  presses. 


Babcock  ft  Wikox,  Inc do. 

Badiar,  E.  B.,  4  Sons do 

Bailey  A  Sewell  Co do 

Baldwin  LoeooMtive  Works do. 

Baltimore  i  Ohio  Railroad do 

Birdsboro  Steel  Foundry  ft  ...  do 

Machine  Co. 

Birmingham  Small  Arms  Co England Bicytlas. 

Bliss,  E.  W.,  Co United  States Power-plant  design;  small  arms 

ammunitwn. 

Btom  and  Kamroth do 

Boeing  Aircraft  Co do 

Borsig.  A Germany 

Brandt.  Arthur  J United  SUtes. . . 

British  Thomson-Houston  Co.,  Ltd United  Kingdom. 

Brown-Boveri  Co Switzerland 


Meat.packing  plants. 

Aircraft 

Refrigeration  technology. 

Reconstruction  of  AMO  works. 

Power  stations. 

Gas  blowers;  aluminum  mill  equip- 
ment. 

Brown  Instrument  Co United  States Electrical  recording  instruments. 

Brown-Lipe  Gear  Co do Gear  manufacture  for  automobile 

Industry. 

Bucyrus-Erie  Co do Excavating  equipment. 

Budd  Manufacturing  Co do 1934  auto  model  change  (21 S). 

Burd  Piston  Ring  Co ....... do ......  Tractors. 

Burrell-Mase  Engineering  Co do Expansion  and  management  of 

Grosneft 
Casale  Ammonia  S.A Italy 


Nitrogen  fixation;  manufacture  of 

synthetic  ammonia. 
Training  Soviet  nationals. 
ChemiMls. 
Conveyors. 


Caterpillar  Tractor  Co United  States 

Cellukisede  Bourges. France 

Chain  Belt  Co United  SUtes. 

Chase,  Frank  0.,  Inc do Design  of  foundry  projects. 

Cheretti  ft  Tonfani Italy Design  and  construction  of  con^ 

veyors. 

Chicago  Kitchen  Co United  States Design  of  community  kitchens. 

Cie  de  Produits  Chimiques  et  France Aluminum. 

ElectromMallurgiques  Alais,  Tro- 

ques  et  Camargue. 

Clark,  Wallace  ft  Co_ United  StitH Gantt  methods. 

Cleveland  Tractor  Co do Training  Soviet  nationals. 

Cooper,  H.  L  »  Co..  Inc do Oniepr  Dam. 

Craven  Bros.  (Manchester),  Ltd United  Kingdom...  Special  machine  tools. 


Curtiss-Wrighl  Corp United  States. 

Davy  Bros.,  Ltd United  Kingdom. 

Deere  ft  Co United  States... 

Oeilmann  Bergbau Germany 

Demag  Aktiengesellschaft... do 


Aircraft  engine  manufacturing  license. 
Forging  manipulators. 
Agricultural  equipment 
Design  of  mines  at  Solikamsk. 
Manufacture  of  cranes,  hoisting 

equipment  and  blooming  mills. 
Drilling  deep  water  wells. 
Construction  of  Deutz  diesel  engines. 


Deutsche  Tiefbohr  A^S do 

Deutz  Motorenfabrilt  A-G do 

Dewey  4  Almy  Chemical  Co United  States Crab  meat  containers. 

Oiebold  Safe  ft  Lock  Co.  (Oieboid do Watch  factory. 

Inc.). 

Disticoque  S.A France 

Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc United  States 

Dow  Chemkal  Co do 

Dueber-Hampden  Watch  Co do 


Coke  ovens. 
Aircraft:  DC-3. 
Styrene. 

Construction  and  equipment  of 
watoh  plant 

Ou  Pont  (E.  I.)  de  Nemours  ft  Co do Synthetic  ammonia,  nitric  acid  and 

fertilizer  technology. 

Eastman  Construction  Engineering. do 

Electric  Auto-Lite  Co do 


Construction. 

Electrical  equipment  in  autos  and 

tractors. 
Manufacture  of  Soderberg  electrodes. 
Telephone  equipment 

-  jn,. 


Elektrokemisk Norway 

tnCSSOn,  L.  Hi, ,  A/D ....  Sweden iciepminv  vt^ui^iivni. 

Ex.Cell-0  Aircraft  and  Tool  Corp United  States Stated  by  Soviets  as  agricultural 

i-  . .    ,  «  plements, 

Fairbanks  Aviation  Corp do Aircraft  manufacture. 

Farben,  LG Gennany ChemKals. 

Farrel-BirminghamCo.,  Inc United  States Sykes  machines. 

Ferguson,  Hardy  S.,  ft  Co do Paper-mill  technology. 

''•ts.p.a Italy Automobiles,  aircraft,  ships. 

Ford  Motor  Co United  States Automobile  plant  constructwn  and 

.-...«._  '"to  'if*  Pi'nt. 

Foster-Wheeler  Corp do Petroleum  refineries. 

Freyn  Engineering  Co do Iron  and  steel  plants. 

'«.•«•(*  Knuplel. Gennany Design  and  construction  of  mines. 

Gaillard-Parrish United  Kingdom...  Sulfuric  acid. 

Gibbs.  Harry  D United  States Chemical  processes;  phUialic 

anhydride. 

Gogan  Machine  Co do Automobile  bumpem 

Goodman  Manufacturing  Co do Coalcutters. 

Graver  Corp do Refineries. 

Great  Northern  Telegraph Denmark. Telegraph  operations. 

Gnisonweri(,  Friedrich  Krupp Germany Manufacture  of  equipment  for 

„  .     .  „  crushing  plants. 

Hahn,  A.  W United  States Aluminum  powder. 

Horburger,  Eisen,  and  Bromtwtrfce,     Germany Manufacture  and  design  of  equip- 

u  *•?■ ,  ment  for  oil-crushing  m  <Xi%. 

Hetnkel....    do Aircraft 

Henshien,  H.6 United  Stetes Meat  packing  plants. 


Weetern  company 


Country  of  origin     Tedinical  tranaler  to  Soviet  Urisa 


Hercules  Motor  Corp UsMmI  Stslts_. 


RKomtructton  of  Yaroslavl  truck 

Hercules  Powder  Co..       do NitmAuflMSl'cotton  lintors. 

Hilaturas  CasaWancas,  SJL. Spain Coalcutters. 

Houdry  Process  Corp United  States Catalysts. 

Ifumboldt-puetz  Motoren.  A-G Germarn Diesel  engines  <all  sizes! 

mperiel  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd....  United  llingdbo...  Chemical  manufacture. 

ntematwo^  General  Electric  Co,  Inc.  United  Steiss Electrical  equipment  (ell  typesl 

International  Harvester  Co— Canada Agricultural  implements. 

.    •  "".r  vjv-i---.- United  Steles Training  Soviet  nationals. 

Irving  Air  Chute  Ca,  Inc do. Parachutes. 

'»«>.y;ttorio. Itety Helicopters. 

Jenkins  Co..     United  Stetes Petroleum  rofineriai. 

Kahn,  Albert  Inc _ do Supervision  of  S-year  plan  deeign 

ir  ii-u  «    J  .,.-  .  •'"'  construction. 

Kallitt  Products,  Inc do Electrical  equipment 

Kartrtad  Medianiska  Verksteden         Sweden Construction olterbines, Sviiitrai. 

A/o. 
Klhom.  Oskar,  ft  Co Germany Production  of  ertifidai  silk  by  via- 

COM  pfOCMS. 

Koppen  Construction  Co Unitsd  Stetes Coke  ovens  and  by-producte. 

Kiupp,  Fnednch,  A.  G Germany Manufactai re  of  spedal  grades  o( 

u  ».     -  .  .  steel,  cement 

Kunllager,  Vereinigte do Ball  beariws 

UCompagnieG6n^ledeT«M|.        Francs Radios. 

raphie. 

Lockwood,  Green  ft  Co.,  Inc UnitedStates Textile-plant  constrMtion. 

Loeffler.     Czechostovakia....  High-pressure  boilers. 

Lonpcre  Engineering  ft  Constructioa    United  Stitts Apartment  buiMings. 

Lucas  £  Luick do Ges  ptenb  and  pipelines. 

LummusCo.    . do Refinery  constiucaon. 

turgiGesellschartrOrCheroieaad        Gennany Sulfuric  add  process. 

HUttenwesen  m.b.H. 

Maatschappi Holland Saodiarification  of  wood  pulp  for 

„     ^,  production  of  fodder  and  glucote. 

•«aechi Itely Flying  boats. 

Manchu  Machine  Works Manchuria Machine-tool  pUnt 

Maodiunan  Machine  Tool... do Do 

Marietta  Manufacturing  Co UnitadStstes Carbon-black  plant  unit 

Marshall  ft  Sons,  Ltd United  Kingdom...  Loconratives  for  lumber  industry. 

Martin,  Glenn  L,  Co UnitedStates Bomber  design. 

Maschinen  und  Bronze-Waren  Fabrfk    Gannany Machine  bMls. 

A-G. 

Maschinenbau  A-G..       do Manufactere  of  compressors. 

Maschinenbau-Anstelt  Humboldf do Instaltetion  of  concentrator  eqsip- 

Mashinentebrik  AupburtNOmberg    do Constniction  of  MAN-Diesel 

*""•  engines,  simple  4-evcle  moton, 

simple  and  douUe  2-cycle  moton 
with  and  without  compresson,  aad 
machines  and  equipment  for  cold 
storage  plants. 

McCiintock  ft  Marshall  Constniction      United  Stetes Building  erection  for  Stalingrad 

^-  Tractor  PUnt 

Mccormick  Co....         do Baking-plant  design. 

[JcOonald  Engineefini  Co do Industrial  plants,  cement,  elevators. 

McKee,  Arthur  G.,  ft  Co do Magnitogorsk  iron  and  steel  ptest; 

„..,-.       .      .„^.       ,  ^  petroleum  refineries. 

Mechanical  Engirieenn{(Chicato) do Meat-peckiag  plants. 

Merntt  Engmeenng  ft  Sales  Co.,  Inc do Manutecture  of  rolled-steel  raHrwid- 

u         /.     .  „  *•'  »*ool'. 

MesserCo.  A-G Gennany 


Metropoliten-Vickers  Bectrieal  Co., 

Ltd. 
Midwest  Rubber  Reclaiming, Co UnitedStates. 


Constniction  of  sutogenous  welding 
equipment 
United  Kingdom...  Constniction  of  steam  turbines; 
plants. 
Assistence  in  rubber-plant  con- 
„.„      „     „       J-  ^  stniction;  training  Soviet  naUoeals, 

Miller,  Max  B.,and  Co M Petroleum  refineries. 

Moiswiff  LeonS As. Bridge  consultation. 

Multibestos  Co do Design  end  technical  assistence  in 

construction  of  factory  for  asbestos 
products. 

National  Rubber  Machinery  Co do Tire-building  machines. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  ft  Dry      do Turbine  construction. 

Dock  Co. 
Nickel,  Arthur,  CA).... do Iron-ore  mining. 


Nitrogen  Engineering  Corp do. 


Ammonia-fertilizer  plant  construc- 
tion snd  operation. 
Airships. 
Railroad  equipment 


Nobile,  General  Umberto Itely 

Nordberg  Manufacturing  Co United  States  Viid" 

United  Kingdom. 

Oglelwy,  Norton  Co United  Stetes Iron-ore  mine  devetopment 

Ohio  Locomotive  Crane  Co do Operation  and  servicing  of  cranes. 

Oliver  Farm  Equipment  Co do Tractor  plows. 

Otis  Elevator  Co do Moscow  subway  elevators. 

Owens  BotUe  Co do Bottie-clostng  patent  and  machinery 

-  ^      _    .    .  _  for  silicate  industries. 

^rtie,  Davis  ft  Co do Pharmaceutical  products. 

Passburg.  Em il,  and  Beithold  Block..  Gennany Design  of  vacuum  plants 

Penick  ft  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc United  Stetss.' Constniction  of  com  productios 

..,„.,     ^  and  refining  plants. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad do Railroad  operating  methods. 

Prterson,  Hugo Germainr Peterson  sulfuric  ecid  procsaa. 

Pelntoum  Engmeenng  Corp Unitad  Steles Petroteum  refineries. 

Ptbnzennamme Genneny Manufacture  of  peat  products. 

Polakov.  W.  N Unitsd  Sates Management  consuttants. 

PDntiac  Engmeenng  Co do Smelter  constniction. 

?**"i**!J^'^P-  "-W United  Nngdoffl...  Gaa  generator  ptent 

Pratt  ft  Whitney  Aircraft  Co United  Stetss Stated  by  Soviets  as  aricultural 

n  .■   A  implenients. 

Radio  Corp.  a<  America™ do Excliat«e  of  patents  and  inlonss- 

„  ^.      .  tion,  radto  and  TV. 

"•d'Of'Co do. Prespocting  assistenca. 

Remington  Rand,  Inc. do Office  eqsipHMat 
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lA-fi. 
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Ca.. 


Stf^MWN  Co 

SMoit 

SeJiitiBiA-€ 


uSm»mmV 

.  SNttZMtMd... 


.C.F„C« 

SaiteffiM  Rsbtof  CiL. ••••••. ....._ 

Swvnky  Aiicrefl  Corp... .....•..._.. ....^il 

SlwgpiwSpiritltyOi. iL... 

SlMMM-SdMifcifi       ..    ..    ...      fismMiy 

SwkWlL  F.  U  A/Sl^^^. DwMffu*. 

CMBLSCMMRMf|if. 
SOCMi  FfBMllM  AMfljnM  TM|IM)|'...._4d. 

SicitiM  dM  DvfilMHH. ...... ...... — ...tfi . 

idtStiMtewiSwA. da.... 


.  AiRtKL 

.  Tiactar  aaiMfactunk 

.  Mvtoli  numfictvn. 

OMiiM  dtdfia  ami  piMt  drawings, 
OoMtz  CMltriist. 
.  FwMO*  tKkwIon  at  Stilincrad. 
.  Sabwwcoi^iicttM  (prateMy  net 

.  MMWfKlart  a(  Cardex. 
.  E^ipnwil  eptralioii. 

Flyi«|  Jm^ 

StaMiatoctric  ptont 
.  Mawlirtun  «(  nagiwtoaa  and  ifni- 

Um  «q«ipiMnL 
.  Raid  eoMtructien. 
.  Sak  o(  nibbar  bra  plant 
.  Aiicraft, 

Mratan  cantrifufa  aqiMpmant 
.  Elactricalaquipmaat 
.  CawiBl  plants. 
.  Asbaatos  mfliint, 
.  Clactrical  pfospactini  lor  oH 

.  Mamilactura  ol  Hon. 
.  Oanlaailn. 
Pradactiaa  at  aftlfcial  silk  by  vlicaaa 


Ca... 


UaladStBtaa. 


Saam  Onaaeopa  Ca,  he.... 
SmMM  Akabal  Ca 

Slaadaid  Oil  Ca  ol  Na«  Yark.. 


OaaiBi,  castfactkMi  and  oparetioe  ol 
niabi  '    ' 


Sbwt  JaMaa  4  Caaka.  lae.. 
SaUKaa  Mukliiry  Co 


ilplantL  ^^ 

Manaa  lastnMMflta,  baaib  il^rtL 

OpafaSoa  ol  Bnini  rafiaofy:  sya- 
IMlIc  afl^rl  akaboL 

CaaatiattkiM.  aqaipmant  and  opan- 
tiaa  ol  ptoat  with  aonaal  pndac- 
Haa  ol  20,000  tans  caldam  qraa- 
aaridMdS.OOO  tons  cartid  COnt- 
aaiacbanak  Plaat)i  aMautacbira  ol 
yoflaw  praasiata  ol  polaib;  caa- 
atiaetion  ol  oquipmant  tad  opan- 
Uaa  ol  Kanbtiss  Cyanamid  and 
CaiMda  Plant 

Caal  ladaaiiy;  (nin  alavatofx. 


Oonlryalafliia     TaeknicallranalartoSaylatUalaa 


Sttbar  Gabradar  A^. 


Caaalniciion  ol  Z-cyda  Sotzar  diaaai 

aacina*. 
.  Tiacfcr  manufadura. 
.  Accoaatinf  ayslaau  in  taxtila  miRs. 

ttanufacturiiif  ol  tools.  Jip,  ate. 


lor 


Swaaay,  Warnar  P UaMad  Slatoa. 

Sntiaai,  Eutana. da. 

Tali,  Piarca  Haaafadariai  Ca. da. ._ 

TaMuakan  GaaallaclMft  A-6 Cannany Manufactura  ol  lonrdislanca  racaiv* 

inisats. 

naw  Shovai  Co. IMtadStalaa Dnfbna  oparatioo. 

Tifflkan-OatroK  Axla  Co do AatoaiobilaiadMatfy. 

TorlpMlaawarfca  A-« Ganiany Caattnictloa  ol  plant  lof  nanalactafa 

ol  paal  insulation  platas, 

Taba  Radacini  Co UaRadStalas Tabami II  installations. 

Unioa  ConatradlaA  Co do. Drawinp    and    spadfieations 

dradaas. 

Union  SwttcbtSliMlCa da. Railroad  autamatic  block  sepals. 

Unitad  En(lnaarln(  <;  Fogndfy  Ca da. Hot  and  coM  wida-strip  aiifa  la  slaa 

and  alnaMwm  indnstriaL 

Univarsal  Oil  Prodacts  Inc. do. Rafiaary  camtruction. 

U.S.  Whaol  Track  Lajrar  Corp da Christia  tanks. 

Vaibaad  DaatidMr  Wackzaar  Sanaaay Oiiaaizatiao  ol  ioint  tadimcal  offlca 

Buraaa  la  Banin  tor  axacubon  al 
daaisaa  lar  aQoipaioat  al  aiaM 
■aaalartiiriat  plaata;  orpaiza- 
tiaa  ol  macbina  display  nom  In 


aiaacbinlaiHik  Aualabr. 


Varaiaiita  Caiborundum  i  OakUM-    da Rtoaalactura  and  dasi(n  of  plant  lar 

waikaA-&  artMeial  abiaaivas. 

VaraiaMa  KatallBiar  Fabrflm  *4 da Maaalactara  al  ban  baartaM. 

VaritekA Fraaea Taehaieal  aasistaaca  on  taakar 

ooasli  action. 

Vickars-ArBHtioM,  Lld.„ Uattad  K]nfdaoi.„  Tanks. 

anaa(MiSMOnV)i.M IWy Maaatacbira  ol  baU  baarinii. 

(MiadSlatas Elaetrie  lamaeas. 


Valtaa   Aircfalt   ON*,  al    AaMhM 

Maaalacturiat  Carpi). 
Waabar .  WaNi,  lac.. — ........... 

WaaHa^Moaa  ElaetTic  and  Maaa- 

tacturiaiCa 
mCblorinal 


iPiada^Carp- 
U  Eafiaaartoi  " 
,  Eagiaaariat  Carp.. 


Faad  praeassini. 
^"varalaat  das«n.  avtaSea  taai 
auipaiaat 

I  uidustfy. 

asaialak. 
Taebaical  atsjitaara  oa  Svir  Dam 

Winklar-IMi  V^wm^Ci'.V.V.V.V.V.V.im...........  CracUag  tachaokgy. 

Yakaa  Far  FanMt  lat._ da Orgaaiotioa  ol  aoanal  laran. 

Zaha  A-6 fiatMaay Carboa  disulMa. 


Wbaalar,  Arcbar  C  Eagiaaarlag  Oa. 

WhAancUEi 

Wilaea,MrL. 


.da. 

.da. 
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NIX  HEARINaS  ON  POSTAL  SQUAL- 
OR COVXRED  IN  JOE  TOUNO 
STORY  IN  WASHmOTON  STAR. 
JULY  29.  1971 


I 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C  NIX 

or  naiuiLVjjnA 

nr  TBK  BOOBM  aw  BKPBBBKMTA'n  V  BU 

Thuniat.  JvlW  29.  1971 

Ur.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Postal  Fa- 
dlltlM  and  MaU  SutMXunmittee  of  which 
I  am  chairman  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  Miaalld  working  conditions  In 
the  Postal  Service. 

Yesterday,  we  heard  the  strongest  In- 
dictment of  the  Postal  Service  to  come  to 
my  attention  In  aU  the  years  I  have  been 
In  Congress. 

Jim  Rademacher.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Assodatlon  of  Letter  Carriers, 
listed  secures  of  post  ofBces  around  the 
Uhlted  States  in  each  postal  region  in 
ii4ilch  conditions  are  so  bad  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  degradation  for  postal  em- 
jdoyees  to  work  in  them. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  Joseph  Young 
story  and  the  testimony  <tf  Jim  Rade- 
macher into  the  Racois  at  this  point. 

I  hope  that  Members  ot  Congress  will 
note  this  testimony  because  post  offices 
In  their  districts  may  have  been 
discussed. 

Am  Rademacher  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  Congress  for  preparing  this  testi- 
mony. It  is  thorough.  It  Is  damning. 

The  material  follows: 


•na  post  oflloas  wona  tban  In  otlMr  parts  of 
tb»  ooantry,  tha  praaidant  ot  tba  AFIi-OIO 
MMlooal  Aaaoolatlon  of  Lattar  Catrlan  baa 
told  Oongraaa. 

Tsatlfylng  bef ora  tha  Hoaaa  Boat  Oflloa  Va- 
omttaa  Koboommlttaa.  wbleb  la  toTeatlgattng 
poatal  wotkliig  ooodltioiis,  Hxom  Bada- 
maohcr  daaorlbad  tlM  aittiatlon  In  many  post 
oOoaa  aa  "paatUantlal-  and  "ravoltliig.'' 

"In  aoma.  It  la  a  wonder  that  one  or 
anothar  of  tha  mcra  zapulalTa  apldamioa  haa 
not  mada  an  appaaianoa."  Badamaehar  said. 
"In  aoma  oonuminttlaa  tf aotad  nfflolala  and 
haalth  authorltlaa  hava  aaid  that  If  tha  poat 
oaoa  ware  not  being  oparatad  by  tha  Tadaral 
goTammant,  they  wotdd  have  condemned  tha 
post  oOoa  building  aa  being  unaaf  a  and  on- 
aanltary,"  ha  added. 


Poar  Otnoa  "Souaumi' 
(By  JOaaph  Toong) 

are  wostlng  In  "■qoalor 
wtth  eondtttone  tn 


Be  aald  tha  Poatal  aarrloe'a  azcuae  haa  al- 
waya  been  lack  of  money.  To  this,  he  re- 
^xmded  "Tlonaanae.  In  the  rloheat  and 
strongeat  nation  In  the  wold  there  simply 
has  to  be  enough  money  to  prarent  federal 
employee  from  having  to  work  in  squalor  and 
depwdatlon." 

The  result  Is  poor  morale  and  ^>athy  by 
aome  employee  toward  their  Joba.  Bada- 
maehar said.  *at  la  a  wonder  that  In  aoma 
araaa  tba  maU  gats  dahvarad  at  aU,"  ha 
added. 

Badamaehar  listed  thaae  conditions  at  tha 
main  olty  poat  oOoe  here  and  In  at  least  11 
stationa— Anaooatla,  Banning,  Brlghtwood, 
Brookland.  Chery  Ohaaa,  Columbia  Balghta. 
Oeorgla  Avanua  Oarage.  ItlanrtShlp  Belghta. 
Oeorgatown.  Paroai  Poat  Annex  and  Wood- 
rtdge. 

Orererowding,  rundown  faculties,  filthy 
toUeta.  insufllolait  room  for  lockers.  Inade- 
quate awing  rooma  and  loading  platfonna. 
bad  ventiUitton  and  no  air  «««i«tt^«w|ng 

Arlington,  Va.,  aouth  station:  a  ami^oyaa 
In  a  faculty  built  to  aooommodata  30;  Inada- 
quata  tollat  fSelHtlaa,  with  raw  aawaga  eogi- 
staatty  ssiplng  osito  tha  floor.  Baployas'  sait« 


Ing  facilities  adjoin  the  toilet.  Mo  air  con- 
ditioning, with  tampwaturea  of  100  degiaas 
frequently  recorded  In  the  summer.  Bectrtoal 
system  ovettoadad  and  dangaroua. 

Arlington.  Va..  north  station:  Inspection 
aarvloa  recommended  tha  buldlng  be  replaced 
seven  years  ago,  bat  no  action  taken.  Flocsa 
weak  and  aagglng.  Overloaded  electrical  sys- 
tem. No  loekars.  Last  winter  amployaa  ware 
without  heat  for  a  week  because  a  hollar 
burned  out.  Only  two  toilets  for  80  people 
and  one  sink  for  waahlng. 

Aillngton.  Va..  Bblrllngton  statton:  Dirty 
building  with  rats  and  "armlea  of  cook- 
roachea."  Overloaded  tiectrleal  syatem. 

Arlington.  Va.^  Boaalyn.  Court  house  and 
Fraaton  BOng  stationa:  Berlous  overcrowding 
and  Inadequate  loading  apace. 

Alexandria.  Vs.:  Pllthy  toUets.  Ploacs  and 
caaea  are  seldom  cleaned.  CeUlngs  leak. 
Plaster  rots. 

Unusual  offer — In  what  he  termed  an  "im- 
precedented  offer."  Small  Business  Admin- 
istrator Thomas  EDeppe  baa  offered  all  cen- 
tral office  8BA  employee  an  opportimlty  to 
transfer  to  a  nonsuperrlsory  Job  In  the  re- 
gional or  district  office  of  their  choice  any- 
where In  the  coiintry. 

No  matter  which  geographical  locale  the 
employes  choose,  they  wlU  be  guaranteed  a 
Job  at  the  same  salary  they  now  have,  and  all 
travel  and  moving  expenses  will  be  paid. 

Kleppe  said  he  was  making  the  offer  In 
a  move  to  provide  maximum  services  to  the 
small  businessman  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  also  help  further  the  caureer  op- 
portimltlee  of  employes  by  giving  them  a 
chance  to  work  in  the  area  of  their  choice. 

SraTKifxirr  or  JAMxa  H.  RananscHaa 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: For  the  record,  my  name  Is  James  H. 
Badamaehar  and  I  am  Preeldent  of  the  Na- 
tional AaaodaUon  of  Letter  Carriers,  with 
headquarters  at  100  Indiana  Avenue,  North- 
wast.  Waahlngton,  D.C.  We  have  almost  230,- 
000  members  In  more  than  8,000  Branohaa 
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throughout  aU  the  SO  Statea  and  all  our 


I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
permitting  me  to  come  here  and  teattfy  con- 
cerning the  revolting  working  conditions 
which  prevail  throughout  the  postal  estab- 
lishment. 

The  leadership  and  moat  of  the  member- 
ahip  of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  are  convinced  that  through  the  years 
management  of  the  Postal  Itetabllahment 
haa  completely  Ignored  the  physical  needs  of 
the  poatal  service  and  Its  employeee. 

Certainly,  aa  you  can  see  t^  reading  this 
report,  working  conditions  In  many  post  of- 
fices In  the  nation  are  peetUentlal.  In  some. 
It  Is  a  wonder  that  one  or  another  of  the 
more  repulsive  epidemics  has  not  made  an 
I4>pearance.  In  some  commumtlea  elected 
ofllclals  and  health  authorities  have  said 
that  If  the  Poat  Office  were  not  being  op- 
erated by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  they 
would  have  condemned  the  Poet  Office 
Building  as  being  \insafe  and  Insanitary. 

The  excuse  has  been — (as  It  always  has 
been) — ^that  there  Is  no  money  available  to 
make  ttie  Improvements  necessary. 

Nonsense. 

In  the  richest  and  strongest  nation  In 
the  world  there  simply  haa  to  be  enough 
money  to  prevent  Federal  Employees  from 
having  to  work  In  squalor  and  degradation. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, If  you  have  delicate  stomachs,  you 
may  have  difficulty  reading  this  report  In 
Its  entirety.  We  hope  this  dUBeulty  can  be 
overcome,  since  the  eordld  story  rxinnlng 
through  these  pages  Is  both  true  and  Im- 
portant. The  facts  were  gathered  through 
our  making  an  honest  survey  of  conditions 
In  the  field.  We  stand  by  the  Wn<nng«  of  oar 
men  In  the  field. 

Throughout  thla  report  the  reader  will  find 
evldwice  gathered  directly  from  the  employ- 
eee themselves — of  primitive  conditions.  In- 
sensitive and  stupid  supervisory  attitudes 
and,  on  the  part  of  management,  a  total 
disregard  for  the  service  or  the  convenience 
of  the  American  people. 

And  atlll  management  wonders  why  morale 
la  poor— why  the  employees  are  restive — ^why 
some  employeee  are  ^Mthetlc  about  their 
Joba. 

We  suggest  that  it  Is  very  difficult  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  a  Job  that  requlrea  a  man 
to  work  In  dark  and  airless  rooms  filled  with 
the  stink  of  human  wastes  and  supervised 
by  persons  who  have  no  concern  for  the 
service. 

It  Is  a  wonder  that  In  aome  areas  the 
mall  gets  deUvered  at  aU. 

I  suggest  that  the  attitudes  and  the  en- 
thuslaam  of  working  men  are  directly  af- 
fected by  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work.  In  many  of  the  facUlttee  described 
In  the  following  pagea  It  la  Impoeslble  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man  or  a  woman  could  cqierate 
efficiently  or  h^pUy. 

Some  of  the  places  In  which  postal  employ- 
eee must  work  are  ao  disgusting  they  would 
turn  the  stomach  of  a  not-too  finicky  ba- 
boon. They  have  to  be  seen — and  smelt — 
to  be  believed. 

There  Is  no  need  tat  me  to  elaborate  on 
theee  oondltlona.  They  are  all  ^jelled  out  In 
theae  foUowlng  pagea,  where  I  have  dted 
hundreds  of  qieclflc  cases  where  conditions 
are  not  only  subnormal  but  subhuman. 

I  am  submitting  herewith  the  Agreement 
teached  by  the  seven  exclusive  poatal  un- 
lona  and  management  of  the  United  Statea 
Postal  Service  during  negotiations  on  the 
subject  ot  safety  and  health.  To  attempt  to 
correct  all  of  the  unaafa  and  unhealthy  prao- 
tlees  existing  m  the  Postal  Bstabllahment 
today  merely  by  a  written  agreement  Is  to- 
tally Inadequate,  immediate  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  needs  for  i4>{»<opnatlons 
earmarked  spedflcaUy  to  eliminate  and  ter- 
minate unaafa  and  unheialthy  condltlona  es- 
pedaUy  those  wa  have  mada  raferenoa  to  la 
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this  teatlmony.  I  trust  that  your  Committee, 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  be  Instrumental  In  see- 
ing that  theae  InUAerable  oondttlons  are 
corrected  In  short  order. 

AaaxxacKNT 
Axncix  XI — aavxTT  amd  bxalth 

Section  1.  It  Is  the  responaiblUty  of  man- 
agement to  provide  safe  woridng  ocmdltlona 
and  to  develop  a  safe  woiklng  force,  me 
Unlona  will  co(^>erate  with  and  assist  man- 
agement to  live  up  to  thla  responaiblUty. 

Section  a.  The  Bmployar  and  the  Unlona  In- 
alst  on  the  observance  of  safe  rulea  and  sate 
procedures  by  employees  and  Insist  on  cor- 
rection of  unsafe  conditions. 

Section  3.  To  assist  In  the  positive  Imple- 
mentation of  the  program,  there  shall  be 
eetobllBhed: 

A.  At  the  KmplojtT'a  Headquarters  lavel,  a 
Joint  Labor-Management  Safety  Committee 
to  consider  and  make  rwoommenrtatlon  on 
the  various  aspects  of  the  Xmployer^  Safety 
Program.  Bepresantatlon  on  the  Committee, 
to  be  spedflcaUy  determined  by  the  em- 
ployer and  the  Unions,  shaU  Include  one 
person  from  each  of  the  Unions  and  lepre- 
sentatlvea  from  appropriate  Departmenta  tn 
the  Postal  Service.  Ttie  «dialrman  wlU  be  dea- 
Ignated  by  the  Employor.  The  Committee 
wlU  be  echeduled  to  meet  quarterly  and  at 
such  other  tlmea  aa  the  Committee  may  deem 
neceesaury. 

B.  The  Employer  wlU  make  Health  Service 
available  for  the  treatment  of  Job  related 
Injury  or  lllnees  where  It  determines  they 
are  needed.  This  Health  Service  wlU  be  avail- 
able from  any  of  the  foUowlng  sourosa:  UA 
Public  Health  Service;  oth»  government  or 
pubUc  medical  aouroea  wtthln  tba  area;  Inde- 
pendent or  private  medical  faeUltlea  or  aerv- 
loea  that  can  be  contracted  for;  or  In  tha 
event  fvmds,  spacee,  and  pezsonnei  are  avaU- 
able  for  such  purposea.  they  may  be  staffed 
at  the  Installation  Determination  of  aouroe 
of  service  shaU  be  made  by  the  BDq>loyer. 

C.  At  each  poatal  installation  having  100  or 
more  employeee,  a  J<dnt  Labor-Management 
Safety  and  Health  Committee  wUl  be  estab^ 
Ushed.  Similar  commttteee  may  be  astabllahed 
upon  request  of  the  Installation  Head  tn  In- 
stallatlona  having  fewer  than  100  employees, 
ss  appropriate. 

Section  4.  There  shaU  be  equal  reprsaenta 
tlon  on  the  Committee  between  the  Unions 
and  management.  Tlie  repreeentatlon  on  the 
Committee  to  be  spedflcaUy  determined  by 
the  Bmployer  and  the  Unions  shaU  Induds 
one  peraon  from  each  of  the  Unions  and  ap- 
proprlata  management  rspresentatlvsa.  Tha 
Chairman  wlU  ba  dealgnated  by  the 
Bmployer. 

Section  8.  Individual  ^evanoa  ahaU  not  ba 
made  the  subject  of  dlacusslon  during  Safety 
and  Health  Committee  meetings. 

Section  8.  It  Is  the  intent  of  this  program 
to  Insure  broad  exposure  to  employeee,  to  de- 
velop Intoest  by  aotlva  partldpatton  of  em- 
ployeee, to  Insure  new  Ideas  being  pieeented 
to  the  Committee  and  to  make  certain  that 
employeee  In  aU  areaa  of  an  InstaUaAlon  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  repreeented.  At  the 
same  time.  It  Is  recognised  that  for  the  pro- 
gram to  be  effective.  It  Is  dealrable  to  provide 
for  a  continuity  in  the  ooomilttee  work  from 
year  to  year.  Therefore,  except  for  the  Chair- 
man and  Secretary,  the  Committee  members 
ShaU  serve  three-year  terms  but  shaU  not  be 
eligible  to  succeed  themsMvea. 

Section  7.  The  Safety  and  Health  Commit- 
tee ShaU  meet  at  least  quartnly  and  at  such 
other  times  as  designated  by  the  Chairman. 
The  meeting  ahaU  be  on  cOdid  time.  Baeh 
Committee  member  shaU  submit  agenda 
itema  to  the  Secretary  at  least  three  (8)  days 
prior  to  the  meeting.  A  member  ot  the  Health 
Unit  wUl  be  invited  to  partlelpata  In  tba 
msattng  of  the  Labor-Managaoaant  Safety  and 
Bsalth  Oomffllttae  when  agenda  Iteai(s)  t»- 
Uvta  to  the  aoUvlttes  of  the  HSaMi  tnut. 

SeetMm  •.  lite  Ooaiaiittsa  alien  rsvlaw  the 
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piogiess  tn  sodden*  prevention  and  haalth 
att  tha  Installation:  determine  program  sfsas 
which  siKndd  have  inBraased  emphasta. 

The  Committee  shaU  at  Its  dlsaretkm  ren- 
der reporU  to  the  Installation  Head  and  amy 
at  Ita  dlaeretlon  make  """""Ty'datlnna  to 
the  Installation  Head  fior  aetlcm  on  matters 
oonoemlng  safety  and  health.  The  Installa- 
tion Head  ShaU  wtthln  a  rnaannable  period 
of  time  advise  tb»  Committee  the  lacom- 
tnended  aotkm  haa  been  taken  or  advise  the 
Committee  as  to  why  It  haa  not.  If  tlM  Ocsn- 
mlttee  Is  not  satisfied  as  to  why  the  aetloa 
was  not  taken.  It  may  refer  the  matter  to  tha 
Committee  at  Headquarters'  level  which  shaU 
review  the  aubjeot  and  undertake  to  see  to  It 
that  appropriate  action.  U  any.  Is  taken. 

When  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  on  the  apot  ln^>ectlon  of  par- 
ticular troubleeome  areas  may  be  made  by 
Individual  Committee  members  or  a  Sub- 
committee or  the  Committee  as  a  whole. 
When  so  approved,  the  Committee  members 
ShaU  be  on  ofllclal  time  whUe  p««ir|Ti|g  such 
lnq>eotlon. 

Foaacsa  naLABtLruSA  aaoioit 

In  thla  reglcai  thwa  are  major  problems 
with  antiquated  fadUtlee  In  which  wwklng 
oondltlona  are  not  only  sub-stamdard  but 
sub-hiunan.  In  some  cases,  regional  manage- 
ment seemed  willing  to  correct  glaring  de- 
fidendes  but,  somehow,  never  got  arotuid  to 
It.  In  other  caaee,  as  we  shaU  see  below,  man- 
agement seems  apparently  Indifferent  to  the 
fact  that  employees  are  Uvlng  under  Impres- 
dvely  foul  conditions. 

Scranton,  Pa.  (South  Side  SUthm) :  For 
more  than  a  year,  the  letter  carriers  have 
been  compUlnlng  that  the  carrier  section  oi 
this  station  has  no  ventilation,  no  circula- 
tion of  air.  In  the  summertime  it  Is  a  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta  and  the  odors  are  Intol- 
erable. In  winter  it  is  cold,  nie  file  on  »*»«■ 
case  Is  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  ^t^^ 
the  answers  from  regional  officials  ara  obvi- 
ously form  letters.  Indicating  no  real  human 
concern.  The  employeee  are  aaklng  for  ade- 
quate fans  to  move  the  air  around.  A  new 
summer  has  come  and  stUl  nothing  haa  been 
done. 

Bldgewood,  N.J.:  The  carrier  section  Is  lo- 
cated In  a  dark,  dank  and  alrleas  basement 
with  a  concrete  floor.  When  complaint  flrst 
was  made,  In  1970,  48  employrss  were  foroed 
to  use  a  waahroom  that  consisted  of  one 
urinal,  one  stool  and  one  waah  basin.  Tha 
combination  of  numstrous  overuse  of  these 
Inadequate  faelUUee  and  a  defldent  ventila- 
tion system  made  the  air  throughout  tha 
entire  work  area  nauseating.  The  work  area 
Itself  was  dangerously  filthy. 

Management  did  arrange  for  one  mora 
toilet  bowl  and  a  wash  basin  and  promised 
an  additional  urinal.  It  alao  promlaed  rubber 
mats  on  the  floor  m  front  of  the  cases.  Tha 
Postmaster's  "solution"  to  the  bad  drcula- 
Uon  problem  was  to  forbid  the  carriers  to 
smoke  at  their  cases  I 

Rutherford,  N.J.  (Lyndhurat  faculty) :  "Hm 
Postmaster  at  Rutherford.  In  a  letter  dated 
January  19,  1970,  to  this  regional  dlractor 
^  c<Hnplalned  that  employeee  "are  required  to 
woik  In  an  atmoaphere  of  cold,  falling  ceU- 
Ings,  rotting  floors  and  window  saahes  and 
poor  lighting".  Regional  ofllclals  proclaimed 
the  faculty  as  the  worst  they  ever  encoun- 
tered. Both  the  Mayor  and  the  repreeentattva 
of  the  Department  of  Health  intimated  they 
would  have  condemned  the  biUldlng  out  of 
hand  if  it  were  not  being  operated  by  tha 
Federal  Oovemment.  (The  latter  found  oon- 
dltlona so  unsanitary  and  unsafe  that  he 
reoommended  the  buUdlng  be  damoUabed.) 
Money  for  rejdadng  the  Post  Office  waa 
denied. 

Woodbury,  N.J.:  The  carrier  section  here  la 
located  In  the  cdlar  and  was  not  only  poorly 
ventilated  but  also  a  On  tnp,  there  be^ 
oxUy  a  ladder  type  stair  case  leading  out  of 
the  cellar  on  to  the  main  floor.  When  tha 
amployeea  filed  a  grlevanoe  conoamlng  these 
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Intolerable  condltloiu.  the  Postmaster  said 
their  complaints  bad  no  merit.  He  did  agree 
to  cut  a  &re  door  In  the  cellar  when  funds 
were  avaUable. 

Tom's  Rl7er,  KJ.:  There  the  faculty  Is  new 
but  the  complaint  concerns  Invasloo  of  pri- 
vacy. Despite  the  admonitions  of  Congress 
and  the  promises  of  management.  Inspec- 
tors' peep-boles  were  built  Into  the  facility, 
overlooking  both  the  men's  and  women's 
innker  rooms.  The  Postmaster's  only  reply  to 
complaints  was  that  the  policy  was  to  pro- 
vide maximum  surveillance  everywhere  ex- 
cept In  toilets. 


July  SI,  1971 


My  31,  1971 


FOKMXB  MDOtXAFOUB  MMCaOtt 

The  Minneapolis  Region  (Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, North  and  South  Dakota)  suffers 
from  weather  coodltlons  as  severe  as.  If  not 
more  severe  than,  any  other  region  In  the 
land.  Adeqtiate  faciUUes  are  absolutely  es- 
sential in  an  area  where  climatic  conditions 
vary  from  one  extreme  to  another,  or,  so  one 
would  think.  The  fact  Is  that  facilities  gener- 
ally are  badly  overcrowded,  inadequate,  in 
many  cases  uiManltary.  pootly  boated  and  de- 
oniAt.  W^lflpsntly.  in  many  Inataaosa^  trians 
tar  ri|>laclng  Inadequate  faculties  have  sud- 
denly been  dropped  without  sufficient  reason 
given.  Postal  employees  are  convinced  that 
the  plans  have  been  held  up  untU  the  US 
Postal  Service  Is  offlciaUy  InstaUed.  Then,  the 
plans  wUl  be  dusted  off  and  the  new  corpora- 
tion will  get  aU  the  credit  for  their  Improve- 
ment. MeanwhUe,  the  postal  employees  are 
forced  to  put  up  with  Intolerable  conditions. 
Milwaukee,  WU.  (Main  Poet  Office) :  This 
•30  million  ediflce  is  comparatively  new.  The 
architect  and  the  planners,  however,  forgot  to 
provide  any  space  for  the  carrier  section.  The 
entire  carrier  operation  has  been  Jammed 
Into  the  little  area  originally  allotted  to  the 
special  delivery  messengers.  There  simply 
Isnt  room  enough  to  work  efficiently  or  to 
think  straight. 

MUwaukee  (federal  SUtlon) :  No  ventUa- 
tlon;  minimal  heating.  The  toilet  stalls  have 
no  doors,  no  privacy.  There  Is  no  employee 
parking.  hottOiug  faculties  are  very  poor. 
Management  says  nothing  can  be  done  be- 
cause "they"  are  going  to  buUd  a  new  buUd- 
ing.  But  "they"  never  seem  to  get  around 
to  it. 

MUwaukee  (Bay  View  station):  Badly 
overcrowded.  Carriers  must  work  right  next 
to  platform  doors,  which  are  always  open. 
This  means  severe  cold  In  winter;  heat  in 
summer.  The  toUet  faclUtles  are  very  poor  (3 
stools,  go  men).  There  Is  no  employee 
parking. 

MUwaukee  (Layton  Park  SUtton) :  So 
crowded  it  is  a  health  and  safety  hazard. 
Dock  space  most  Inadequate.  Plimiblng  is 
primitive.  Employee  parking  non-«zlstent. 

MUwaukee  (Palrview  Station):  BtUlt  In 
1950  to  house  GO  routes.  Now  houses  75 
routes,  and  117  employees.  Moat  overcrowdad 
of  aU  MUwaiUcee  stations.  Plumbing  moat 
Inadequate;  so  is  dock  space. 

MUwaukee  (Wautatosa  Station) :  Seriously 
overcrowed.  Poor  docking  faculties. 

MUwaukee  (Parklawn  SUtlon) :  SehediUed 
for  $80,000  remodeling  job,  but  the  Job  has 
been  postponed.  Heating  is  almost  non-ex- 
istent. Lighting  Is  poor.  Floors  are  rough; 
doors  are  drafty.  Skylight  leaks  onto  carrier 
cases,  and  has  done  so  for  yeats.  Bad 
ventilation. 

MUwaukee  (TeutonU  Station) :  Poor  tol- 
leU;  poor  docking.  Roof  always  leaks  onto 
carrier  cases.  Mo  employee  parking. 

MUwaukaa  (BlUtop  Station) :  This  ftelUty 
should  be  cloaed  down  hi>rsns*  ot  Its  unsani- 
tary OQDdltlon. 

MUwauksa  (Whltellsb  Bay  Stotlon) :  Itow 
faculty  badly  needed.  The  preeent  sUtton  la 
teRlbly  overcrowded,  the  loading  ana  ln« 
■'^equate,  the  sanitary  arrangements  Inade- 
quate and  there  la  no  enq>loyee  parking. 

In  artdlttop.  tbe  foUovtng  MUwaukee  sta- 
ttooa  raport  no  employee  parking:  Barber. 


Weetem,  Mld-Olty.  West  AUls,  Oreenfleld. 
VUIard,  Ban^iton,  fted  9ohn.  Bradley.  Upper 
Third.  Shorewood.  Most  of  theae  also  report 
Inadequate  toUet  facUiUea.  Almost  aU  sta- 
tions have  either  no  swing  room  at  aU  or  a 
very  smaU  and  poor  swing  room.  It  should 
in  falmses  t>e  added  that  MUwaukee  NALC 
leaders  do  report  very  friendly  and  satis- 
factory labor-management  relations  at  the 
local  level. 

Worthlngton.  Minn.:  paclUty  was  buUt  85 
years  ago  when  the  city  had  one-third  of  Ita 
preeent  population  and  about  one-fifth  of 
ita  present  maU  vol\une.  Conditions  are  des- 
perately crowded.  Men  work  back  to  back. 
CaiTlen  have  no  place  to  put  excess  twrii 
except  on  the  floor,  hoping  nobody  wUl  walk 
by  and  step  on  it.  A  new  buUdlng  has  been 
promised,  but  has  been  postponed. 

Manitowoc.  Wise.:  In  this  city  the  oom- 
plalnta  are  about  the  service,  not  the  fadU- 
tlea.  Pwlshable  goods  transported  by  Parcel 
Post  from  CMUo  have  taken  11  days  and  have 
arrived  aO%  spoUed.  Perishable  goods  from 
South  Dakota  have  taken  14  days  and  have 
been  76%  spoUed.  Perishable  goods  from  Mi- 
ami have  taken  16  days  and  have  been  96% 
spoUed.  Parcel  Post  hss  taken  8  days  from 
MUwaukee.  86  mUes  away,  and  11  days  from 
St.  Louis.  The  men  are  embarrassed  by  these 
constant  service  faUures  because.  Inevitably, 
they,  the  men  who  deliver  the  tardy  goods, 
are  unfairly  shouldered  with  the  blame.  Be- 
sides, the  men  want  to  be  proud  of  the  serv- 
ice and  are  fnistrated  when  they  cannot  be 
proud. 

Black  River  FaUs.  Wis.:  Faculty  crowded. 
Men  stack  maU  on  floor  and  on  heat  regls- 
tars.  The  Assistant  Postmaster  and  some- 
times the  Postmaster  do  clerical  work,  de- 
priving temps  of  work  hours.  Management 
poUcles  In  this  Post  Office  seem  antedUuvian 
and  very  anti-labor. 

Durand.  Wis.:  The  workers  in  this  crowded 
Uttle  Post  Office  have  been  promlaed  a  new 
buUdlng  time  and  time  again  but  nothing 
has  happened,  nor  wUl  happen  imtU  July  1. 
The  present  buUdlng  has  practlcaUy  no  heat- 
ing and  no  air  conditioning. 

Menomonle,  Wis.:  Serloiisly  crowded  con- 
ditions. There  is  no  air  conditioning,  and  the 
carriers'  cases  are  placed  up  against  the  east 
waU.  cutting  out  all  ventUation  from  that 
end.  and  much  light.  Management  wUl  not 
consider  rearranging  the  floor  plan  so  as  to 
make  conditions  more  fitting  for  humans. 

Kaukana,  Wis.:  Management  is  so  ciutall- 
ment  happy  they  even  held  back  the  tele- 
phone bUls  because  the  Postmaster  says  the 
phone  company  doesn't  rate  first  class  serv- 
ice. When  the  Janitor  died  In  December  of 
1968  management  did  not  hire  a  successor  for 
several  months — while  the  dirt  mounted 
high.  There  is  a  custodian  now  but  he  works 
only  a  36  hoiu-  week  and  cannot  do  the  Job. 
in  that  time.  Parcel  Post  Is  a  disgrace  In 
Kaukana.  The  men  are  ashamed  of  the  serv- 
ice. The  Postmaster  and  Assistant  Postmaster 
each  clerk. about  two  hottrs  every  day. 

Superior,  Wis.  (annex) :  This  is  the  largest 
faculty  in  town  and  it  is  badly  overcrowded. 
ToUet  faculties  are  inadequate  for  the  male 
employees.  There  are  no  faculties  for  women 
ea^>loyees.  They  must  make  their  own  ar- 
rangemenU  elsewhere. 

Superior  (South  Knd  Station) :  The  win- 
dows in  this  station  cannot  be  opened  so 
there  Is  no  ventUation  at  aU.  There  is  no 
loading  dock.  MaU  must  be  dragged  in  a 
hamper  to  an  aUey  and  only  one  vehicle  at  a 
time  can  be  loaded. 

Minneapcdls,  Minn.  (Camden  Station) : 
Crowded,  insufficient  lockers,  tiny  and  inade- 
quate swing  room.  No  dock  faclUtles.  Bad 
ventilation.  No  air  conditioning.  The  one 
toilet  is  co-educatlonal. 

Bflnneapoiu  (Columbia  Heights  Stattom) : 
Overorowded.  Minute  loading  dock  with  no 
protection  from  the  weathw.  Inadequate 
swing  room.  Insiifllclent  lockets.  No  rentUa- 


tlon,  no  air  conditioning.  One  toilet.  Thf 
also  is  oo-educatlonal. 

Minneapolis  (University  Station) :  Inade- 
quate dock.  The  station  Is  a  fire  hazard  of 
serious  proportions:  It  has  insufficient  exits 
and  no  windows  for  ventilation. 

Moorhead.  Minn.:  Very  poor  heating  (In 
one  of  the  coldest  towns  in  the  northern 
heml4>here).  There  are  no  plug-ins  for  en- 
gine heaters — a  circumstance  that  wastes  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  Moorhead  and  Is  a 
source  of  frustration. 

Rochester.  Minn.:  This  is  a  brand  new 
faculty,  only  a  year  old.  Already  the  furnace 
cute  out  completely  on  the  coldest  days  and 
the  men  sort  maU  In  their  mittens.  Electric 
doors  don't  work  and  haven't  worked  for 
months.  Nobody  seems  anxious  to  fix  tningif 
up  and  maintain  them  properly. 

Aberdeen,  s.  Dak.:  Heating  is  very  poor. 
VentUaUon  Is  worse.  There  is  very  inade- 
quate dock  space.  No  employee  pazUng. 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.:  The  beating  is  atro- 
cious, the  lighting  is  low  in  candle  power 
and  poorly  located.  There  are  no  exhaust 
fans  and  no  cooling  fans.  Management  Is  ty- 
rannlcal  and  Inslste  on  almost  constant  street 
observation.  This  is  a  very  unhappy  office. 

Carrlngton.  N.  Dak. :  Here  the  complaint  Is 
bad  service  and  lack  of  Interest  on  the  part  of 
management  in  Improving  service.  Only  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  gete  priority  treatment. 
MaU  (first  class)  from  Chicago  regularly 
takes  three  to  four  days. 

Grand  Porks,  N.  Dak.:  Management  is  not 
Interested  in  service.  It  is  also  most  arbi- 
trary In  dealing  with  labor.  (Example:  It  Is 
almost  impossible  to  get  off  work  to  attend 
national  or  state  conventions.)  Supervision 
buUles  the  men  who  ask  for  sick  leave.  This 
is  a  very  unhappy  postal  community.  PacU- 
iUes  are  Inadequate.  In  the  Air  Base  Station 
females  are  not  permitted  to  use  the  one 
toUet  and  must  go  elsewhere. 

La  Crosse.  Wis.:  Ancient  buUdlng.  not 
adaptable  to  modem  postal  operations.  Wash- 
room faculties  most  Inadequate  for  both 
sexes.  Carrier  cases  are  in  basement  with  bad 
light  and  worse  ventilation.  Floor  is  so  bad 
It  swells  Into  rolling  hUls  during  summer. 
Employees  park  in  a  mudhole. 

Kenosha.  Wis.:  The  new  wing  of  the  Poet 
Office  Is  only  seven  years  <^d.  but  it  was  badly 
planned.  Heating  system  U  totally  unreliable. 
There  is  no  ventUation  of  any  kind  In  the 
washroom.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  door 
CY>en  In  order  to  survive  whUe  using  it.  To 
make  matters  worse,  supervision  in  this  Poet 
Office  tends  to  be  tyrannical  and  arbitrary, 
driving  employees  morale  even  further  down- 
wards. 


rORlCES   WASHINGTON.   D.C.   HKCION 

The  Washington  Region  Is  the  headquar- 
ters region  of  the  postal  service.  It  contains 
the  nation's  capital,  as  well  as  Maryland 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

One  would  think,  with  all  that  going  for 
It.  that  this  region  wotUd  be  the  show  case 
of  the  postal  establishment,  the  area  with  the 
best  faculties,  the  happiest  employees,  the 
most  efficient  service.  Unfortunately,  this  la 
very  far  from  true.  Conditions  in  this  region 
are  as  bad  as  they  are  in  any  other  region, 
and  worse  than  they  are  in  some. 

Baltimore.  Md.  (Clifton  Station) :  The  only 
"show  case"  detaU  in  this  fUthy  hole  con- 
cerns the  toUeto  which  face  plain  glass  win- 
dows at  the  street  level  so  the  public  can 
look  In  on  the  men  on  the  stools.  Quite  a 
showcase.  Clifton  Station  is  rat  infested.  It  Is 
dark  and  dirty,  without  air  conditioning  and 
without  parking. 

Baltimore,  Md.  (Raspeburg  Branch) :  This 
Branch  Office  Is  a  converted  bakery.  There  are 
fifty  employees  In  this  Branch  Office  and  they 
are  hideously  crowded.  The  Supervisor  ^n^ 
hie  Assistant  do  not  have  offices,  so  they  op- 
erate frran  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Sometimes  the  office  becomes  so  crowded  that 
sacks  a<  maU  have  to  be  left  on  the  sidewalk 


outside.  There  Is  no  loading  dock  and  no 
platform. 

Baltimore.  Md.  (Main  Poet  Office) :  A  new 
biUldlng  is  being  erected.  However,  the  plans 
do  not  caU  for  parking  spaces  for  employees. 

Washington,  D.C:  The  following  condi- 
tions are  common  to  the  main  Poet  Office  and 
at  least  eleven  stations  (Anaooetla,  Banning. 
Brlghtwood.  Brookland.  Chevy  Chase.  Colum- 
bia Helghte.  Qeorgla  Avenue  Oarage.  Friend- 
ship Helghte.  Georgetown,  Parcel  Post  Annex 
and  Woodrldge) :  Overcrowding,  run-down 
faclUtles;  filthy  restroom  conditions,  insuffi- 
cient room  for  lockers;  Inadequate  swing 
rooms.  Inadequate  loading  platforms,  bad 
ventUation  and  no  air  conditioning. 

Arlington,  Va.  (South  Station) :  There  are 
63  employees  In  this  facUlty,  which  was 
designed  to  accommodate  30.  There  is  only 
one  urinal  and  3  commodes.  All  three  of  the 
latter  leak,  so  raw  sewage  is  constantly  seep- 
ing out  onto  the  floor.  The  only  place  the 
employees  can  eat  is  a  table  right  next  to 
this  restroom.  With  the  evU  smells  p>«rmeat- 
Ing  the  atmo^here.  tbe  men's  appetites  are 
not  too  strong.  There  are  only  30  lockers  for 
62  employees.  There  Is  no  air  conditioning 
and  temperatures  of  over  100  degrees  are 
often  recorded  on  the  workroom  floor.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  cases  of  employees  fainting 
from  heat  prostration  are  common.  Tbe 
plaster  is  peeling  oS  the  waUs  and  ceUing. 
The  electrical  system  is  overloaded  and  con- 
stantly blowing  fuses.  Someday  a  flre  wUl 
result.  The  newspapers  and  tbe  public  have 
been  demanding  this  eyesore  be  torn  down, 
but  the  employees  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  nation  In  the  world  must  stlU  work 
m  it. 

Arlington,  Va.  (North  Station) :  The  In- 
q>ectlon  service  reconmiended  this  buUdlng 
be  replaced  seven  years  ago.  but  no  action 
has  as  yet  been  taken.  The  floors  are  weak 
and  sagging.  There  are  serious  holes  in  the 
floor.  The  electrical  system  Is  overloaded,  cre- 
ating a  fire  hazard.  There  are  no  lockers,  no 
swing  room.  During  last  winter  employees 
were  without  heat  for  a  fuU  week  because 
a  boUer  burned  out.  Tbe  buUdlng  was  buUt 
to  accommodate  14  employees;  there  are  now 
60  employees  working  in  it.  There  are  only 
two  toUets  for  these  sixty  people  and  only 
one  sink  for  washing  up. 

Arlington.  Va.  (Shirllngton  Station » :  This 
is  a  dirty  building  with  rate  and  armies  of 
cockroaches.  The  electrical  system  is  over- 
loaded and  dangerous.  Very  little  loading 
space. 

Arlington,  Va.  (Rosslyn.  (Courthouse,  Cen- 
tra. Preston  King  Stations) :  All  these  facul- 
ties report  serious  overcrowding  and  inade- 
quate loading  space. 

Alexandria,  Va.:  The  reporta  from  this  Poet 
Office  and  Its  stations  are  depressing^  y  simi- 
lar. Through  them  runs  the  obvious  theme: 
management  has  lost  pride  In  the  Post  Of- 
floe  and  this  melalse  is  spreading  to  tbe 
employees.  Rest  rooms  are  almost  univer- 
sally filthy.  Floors  and  cases  are  seldom 
cleaned.  Jeeps  and  trucks  are  hardly  ever 
washed.  CeUlngs  leak  and  nothing  is  done 
about  it.  Tbe  plaster  rote  in  the  restrooms 
and  nobody  replaces  it.  Management  has  not 
seen  fit  to  put  either  air  conditioning  or 
heat  into  the  rest-rooms.  However,  this  Poet 
Office  also  suffers  from  serious  management 
fallings,  resulting  In  poor  service  and  bad 
morale.  Management,  for  example,  has  de- 
cided that  aU  maU  boxes,  except  those  on 
main  streete.  wUl  be  ooUected  oiUy  onoe  a 
day.  Active  union  members  are  placed  under 
special  snrveiUance  when  they  work.  Com- 
pialnte  from  patrons  are  never  Investigated; 
Instead,  they  resxUt  in  disciplinary  action 
against  the  letter  carrier  whether  the  com- 
plaint has  substance  or  not.  Carriers  cannot 
gat  help  <»i  busy  days.  Second  and  Third 
Class  MaU  Is  left  In  Stations  over  week-ends 
and  not  worked  to  carriers  untU  the  Monday. 
There  has  to  he  a  great  deal  ot  re-organlaa- 
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tkm  In  Alexandria  before  morale  and  servloe 
can  be  Improved. 

Woodbrldge.  Va.:  Approximately  six 
months  ago,  at>out  80%  of  the  houses  In 
Woodbrldge  ware  re-numbered.  This  has  cre- 
ated a  terrible  problem  for  substitutes  and 
new  carriers,  and  mistakes  are  endemic.  Man- 
agement does  not  help.  It  has  refused  per- 
mission to  send  the  Form  36*79  on  magaatnes 
addressed  according  to  tbe  old  numbers. 
Manageoient  tells  carriers  to  forget  about 
write-ups  If  they  cannot  be  d<me  within  the 
8-hour  period.  First  daes  write-ups  In  this 
office  remain  untouched  tor  a  week  or  more. 
Man  agement-labor  relatlooa  in  this  offloe 
are  very  strained  and  unsatisfactory.  Wood- 
bridge  has  a  new  poet  oflloe  biUldlng  bat 
employees  say  heating  and  ugh  ting  are  In- 
adequate and  badly  planned.  Tltere  are  no 
llgbte  on  the  cases,  for  example,  and  the 
overhead  Ughta  are  not  nearly  strong 
enough. 

Roanoke,  Va.:  AU  stations  and  the  main 
poet  office  report  overcrowding.  HolUns 
Branch  also  roporte  badly  leaking  roof,  which 
has  leaked  for  mcAtha.  WUllamsom  Road  sta- 
tion reports  no  ventUation,  no  air  condition- 
ing. Main  Post  Oflloe  reporte  tbe  same. 

Norfolk,  Va.:  Here  the  complainte  are 
mostly  about  service  curtaUmente  which  have 
crippled  the  service  in  Norfolk.  In  this  city 
management  has  cut  back  collections  drasti- 
cally and  the  coUectlons  are  performed  for 
tbe  benefit  of  post  office  schedules,  not  the 
convenience  of  the  patrons. 

Salem.  Va.:  The  usual  complaint:  V«7 
cramped  quarters.  Inadequate  plumbing  (one 
urinal  for  aU  carriers)  and  one  basin  for 
wash-up.  The  parcel  poet  is  processed  in  a 
neighboring  shoe  store  because  there  is  no 
room  In  tbe  Post  Office. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  (Marmat  Station). 
Lighting  inadequate,  and  electric  wiring  gro- 
tesque. (Coffee  pot,  water  cooler,  time  clock 
and  floor  fan  all  plug  into  the  same  outlet.) 
There  are  frequent  tuae  problems.  Security 
Is  poor  at  all  Charleston  stations  and  loading 
Is  often  done  In  public  areas  where  the  maU 
is  in  no  way  protected. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.:  Tbe  Main  Post  Ofllce  was 
biUlt  in  1966  but  it  has  never  had  proper 
heating  or  air  conditioning  dxulng  tbe  five 
years  It  has  been  in  operation.  Management 
seems  to  have  given  up  any  ideas  of  remedy- 
ing the  situation. 

WheeUng.  W.  Va.  (Elm  Orove  Station). 
This  is  a  flat-roofed  buUdlng  which  contains 
the  heat.  There  is  no  air  conditioning  and  no 
windows  in  tbe  work  area.  Temperatures 
ranging  from  97  to  over  100  degrees  have 
been  recorded  in  this  buUdlng  during  sum- 
mer months.  It's  a  terrible  place  to  work. 

Huntington.  W.  Va.:  The  Main  Post  Office 
was  buUt  In  1907.  There  is  no  off-street  park- 
ing for  patrons,  government  vehicles  or  em- 
ployees. Every  morning  the  poUce  block  off 
one  lane  of  Highway  U.S.  60 — the  busiest 
street  in  town — to  provide  some  p&fklng  for 
patrons.  This  causes  a  monster  waffle  Jam. 
but  it's  the  best  solution  anyone  has  come 
up  with.  TTie  rest  room  in  this  Poet  Offloe  is 
beyond  belief.  It  Is  crawling  with  dirt.  The 
toUet  stools  are  out  in  the  open,  without  par- 
titions, without  doors.  They  (and  those  using 
them)  can  be  seen  from  the  work  room  floor 
whenever  anyone  opens  the  door  of  the  rest 
room.  The  men  feel  this  arrangement  de- 
humanizes them. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.  (Ouyandotte  Station). 
There  Is  no  parking  for  patrons,  government 
vehicles  or  employees.  The  patrons  are  very 
upset  about  the  inconvenience,  but  nothing 
Is  done.  At  Ouyandotte  it  has  been  Impoe- 
slble  to  motorlae  the  routes  because  there  is 
no  place  to  park  the  vehicles.  There  are  no 
faculties  for  docking,  either,  so  loading  has 
to  be  done  the  hard  way  on  a  hit  or  nUss 
basis.  In  other  words,  the  entire  operation  is 
a  mess.  Management  in  Huntington  has  done 
Ite  best  to  reduce  morale  to  a  minimum 
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For  Instance.  It  Inslste  on  the  right  to  con- 
duct street  supervision  of  letter  carriers  at 
aU  times,  without  oonsultatlon  and  without 
warning. 

roBicm  mw  tokx  aaoioK 

The  State  of  Mew  York  is  caUed  "The 
Empire  State",  and  this  name  Is  Intended  to 
be  a  compliment.  But.  as  far  as  many  i>ostal 
faculties  and  as  far  as  postal  management 
are  concerned,  conditions  are  reminiscent 
only  of  the  Mongol  Empire  of  the  thirteenth 
century:  primitive.  Ignorant,  nasty  and  crueL 

Physical  conditions  in  the  New  York  Re- 
gion are  as  bad  as  they  are  anywhere  else, 
and  management  seems  Jxist  as  reluctant  to 
make  improvemente  as  it  is  anywhere  else. 

Rochester.  N.Y. :  Five  times  in  recent  years 
teams  of  Investigators  have  come  in  to  look 
over  the  Rochester  Post  Office.  Five  times 
they  have  recommended  either  remodeling  or 
buUdlng  a  new  faculty.  Nothing  has  been 
done.  The  area  where  125  carriers  work  Is 
dirty,  dark,  crowded  and  badly  ventilated. 
For  five  years,  now,  "temporary"  wiring  bas 
been  hanjglng  down  over  tbe  workroom  floor 
causing  a  serious  flre  hazard.  This  Is  a  most 
depressing  and  dangerous  place  to  work. 

Rochester.  N.Y.  (Panorama  Station) :  This 
faculty  was  biUlt  to  accommodate  8  carriers. 
There  are  now  26  carriers  working  out  of 
the  station.  Conditions  are  over-crowded  and 
work  space  is  dirty. 

Oansevoort.  N.Y.:  This,  admittedly.  Is  a 
very  smaU  ofllce  but  the  people  working  tn 
it  are  just  as  Important  as  those  working  in 
a  major  office.  The  office  has  no  running 
water,  and  no  toUet  faclUtles.  One  rural  car- 
rier brings  an  electric  heater  from  home  to 
keep  warm. 

Schenectady,  N.Y.  (Crane  St.  Station) :  The 
buUdlng  here  should  be  condemned.  Every 
Congressman  and  every  Inspector  who  has 
looked  over  tbe  premises  agrees  that  it  shoold 
be  abandoned,  but  the  men  stiU  must  work 
there.  The  main  beam  in  tbe  ceUar  is  badly 
cracked,  making  use  of  tbe  faculty  hazard- 
ous. The  water  "system"  In  the  buUdlng  Is 
grotesque.  For  at  least  6  months  there  has 
been  no  water  In  the  urlnalsl  Tbe  stench  is 
overpowering.  If  one  flushes  a  toUet.  the 
pressure  In  the  water  cooler  goee  down  to 
zero  and  remains  there  for  some  whUe.  Every 
time  it  rains,  tbe  lobby  is  flooded  because  of 
a  sieve-like  roof.  This  has  to  be  one  of  the 
most  disgusting  postal  faculties  in  America — 
but  postal  employees  are  stUl  there. 

Pittsford.  N.Y.:  TTie  men  complain  bitter- 
ly about  the  almost  complete  lack  of  venti- 
lation and  the  inadequate  custodial  work 
which  has  permitted  the  Poet  Office  to  be- 
come a  pig-pen.  The  loading  faculties  are 
so  inadequate  that  minor  aootdente  are 
numerous,  yet  there  are  no  first  aid  equip- 
ment handy.  Tbe  working  areas  are  over- 
crowded, the  rest  room  faculties  scanty. 

Elmlra.  N.Y.:  The  carrier  cases  have  been 
set  up  so  they  block  the  windows  and  cut  off 
ventilation.  Almost  no  circulation  ot  air. 
Ilie  office  is  so  janm[ted  with  equipment  that 
movement  is  constricted  and  haaardoua. 
There  Is  no  parking  ^ace  for  the  public 
or  for  employees. 

Yonkers,  N.Y.  (170  Aimex) :  The  building 
Is  crumbling  into  dilapidation.  Bricks  are 
falling  from  the  walls.  The  window  cleaning 
oontractor  refuses  to  send  his  men  up  to 
clean  the  windows  because  the  buUdlng  is 
unsafe.  Tixe  Regional  Health  and  Safa^  peo- 
ple onoe  made  an  Inapectton  and  were  hor- 
rified at  what  they  found.  Tliey  prrimtsed 
to  condemn  the  buUdlng  and  buUd  a  new 
one.  Nothing  has  happened. 

Yonkers.  N.Y.  (Centuck  Station):  Vsry 
poor  heating.  Very  crowded  conditions.  Some 
routes  which  should  work  out  of  this  Sta- 
tion are  working  out  of  Tuckahoe.  six  mU«s 
away.  There  Is  no  room  for  them  In  Centudc, 
and  management  refuaea  to  rent  a  Taoaut 
store  to  handle  the  crisis.  This  puts  an  un- 
necessary burden  on  tbe  employes*. 
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Tluoa^boat  Tookan  thmn  tm  cemfilMinU 
•bout  attitnxj  wuptrwUkm.  Ifanatamant. 
for  «aDunpI«,  hardly  •var  meetpU  an  em- 
plofatt's  statamant  atxnit  balng  atek.  It  auto- 
matloally  marks  tba  man  aa  AWOU  Manage- 
mant  alao  inaUta  on  tba  right  of  maintain- 
ing atrlet  ctraet  supervlalan  ovar  carrlara  at 
antlmaa. 

Ponklilc.  K.T.:  OraaUjr  orarcrowdad.  It  la 
T«7  dtSeoIt  to  mora  around  on  work  room 
floor.  Uanagamant  la  addlctad  to  haraas- 
mant  of  acgdoyaaa.  New  Poatmaater  Inalsts 
on  almoat  conatant  street  ohaarratlon  of 
oanlers. 

Brooklyn.  N.T.:  Ilia  roofa  are  leaky  In 
Broc^yn.  BrownavUla.  Stuyreaant,  Blyth- 
bouma  and  Oraan  Point  all  "Mwp'win  about 
thla  iRltattng  defect.  Maiugamant  doaa 
nothing  to  oonaet.  Poor  lighting  ig  i^ao  re- 
ported at  OraTaaand.  Adali^il.  -me  fadUty 
for  Qreen  Point  Station  la  avldenUy  decaying 
day  by  day.  The  azhaust  fan  doaant  work. 
Boa<  leaks,  mentioned  above,  are  numerous 
and  steady.  Swinging  doors  are  unhinged, 
oonerata  la  cxumbllng.  Tb»  building  is  a  maaa 
and  management  aeeou  to  have  loet  mtareat 
In  It. 

■aat  Northpoat.  K.T.:  Ifan^aniaiil  la  arl- 

dantly  Intanatad  In  aonnomlea.  not  at  aU  In 
aarrloa.  Ortrata  are  told  to  take  out  poatal 
vahlolaa  that  have  obrloua  and  danganna 
dafeeta.  and  an  mora  or  laaa  told  thay  will  be 
In  trouble  U  thay  doot  go  along.  (One  driver 
had  a  ■tearing  wbaal  whlah  oonalatwtly 
"kwkad"  whan  ha  waa  eomarlng.  Be  waa  atUl 
ocdarad  to  uaa  It.)  Alao.  aabatltotaa  m  vary 
badly  treated  In  BMt  Mbrthmp.  Paioal  nm 
hare  la  mora  of  a  awlndle  than  It  la,  avan.  In 
moat  other  plaoaa. 

Sblilay.  N.T.:  The  Foatmaatar  han  la  ao 
tjmmimi  that  at  leaat  thraa  latter  oacilan 
have  had  narvoua  berakdowna.  and  faava  un- 
dargona  payehlatrto  traatmant.  baoawe  ct  hla 
pollolea  and  attltudaa.  Hla  performanoe  ba- 
aama  ao  walxd  that  hU  own  A«^ftant  wrote 
to  the  Bagka  deaorlblng  the  unbearable  aon- 
dltkxta  ha  waa  creating.  The  Ba«lan  kaapa 
saying  aomathlng  wlQ  be  done— but  nothing 
li  dona.  Thla  la  a  Poat  OOea  In  tonnoU. 

Pearl  Btvar.  N.T.:  There  la  no  swing  room, 
mare  la  no  air  oandlttanlng.  Ilia  oondtttona 
are  aKtramaty  crowded,  and  there  la  no  flre 
aadt  from  the  baaamant  where  Paraal  Foal 
parannnai  work.  There  la  only  ona  urinal  ftar 
4S  amployaae  (and  a  bowla).  VteUttlaa  Car 
kMdlng  are  totally  Inadequate.  There  Is  no 
emptoyee  parking.  The  area  around  the  Poat 
OOoa  la  metered,  so  employees  must  part  a 
long  way  off. 

Lartttown.  N.T.  (Korth  Station):  THa 
Morth  Station  Is  >up|>osad  to  be  temporary. 
So  It  haa  been  In  (iteration  more  than  two 
years,  and  no  relief  In  sight.  Tliere  Is  one 
toUat  bowl  fCr  the  men.  It  la  In  a  smaU  and 
dirty  room  without  a  lock  on  the  door.  There 
is  no  facility  for  female  carriers.  TIm  men  are 
thinking  In  terms  of  building  a  "wUdeat" 
outhouse  behind  the  Post  Oflloe. 

larlaho.  N.T.:  Tlila  Poat  Office  haa  finally 
received  air  oopdltlonera  after  a  long  period 
of  awaltarlng.  Hie  building  waa  pt^w«««|  to 
aooommodate  alz  rontae;  now  It  haa  16.  Vam- 
tUatkm  Is  terrible.  ToUet  fkellltlaa  are  dis- 
gusting, but  management  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
aU  pleaa  for  relief.  Alterations  and  lesnodel- 
Ing  wont  do  the  job  in  Jerleho.  They  need 
a  new  Poet  Oflloe. 

Mtunaroneek.  N.T.:  Ventilation  la  terrible. 
Tilghting  la  terrible.  There  la  no  swing  room 
for  the  men.  and  the  womenls  has  been  "In- 
aomptote"  for  a  fuU  year.  There  are  no  First 
Aid  Faellltlea.  The  place  Is  a  maaa. 

Nanuet,  N.T.:  m  Nanuat  the  oarrlera  dont 
wwnplaln  about  the  phyaioal  CsoUltlee:  they 
complain  about  the  aamoe.  lisnagamant 
often  curtalla  first  class  maO  and  aometlmee 
delaya  third  daas  aa  much  aa  nine  days.  It 
wm  do  anything  to  prevent  an  hour^  over- 
time. Very  alack  siqwrvlaloa  hare,  with  ap- 
parently Uttle  ragard  for  the  needa  of  the 
people  they  are  auppoaed  to 
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Deer  Part.  H.T.:  m  De«  Park,  manage- 
ment doaa  not  aaem  to  wocty  tteelf  about 
agreemanla.  national  or  local.  It  doee  what  It 
pleases.  It  Is  parttoularly  eager  to  mix  the 
orafte  which  eausee  conslderaMe  reeentment 
as  wan  aa  ladlgnauon  among  proud  unlonlata. 

Oewego,  N.T.:  A  local  puUlahar  has  too 
much  Influence  with  local  management  and 
haa  poatal  employeea  doing  wort  they  ahould 
never  do.  (For  Inetance.  going  ovar  to  the 
pubuaber's  oflloe,  on  the  dock,  to  coneot  hla 
mailing  list  for  him),  amployaee  oonM  not 
use  parking  lot  thla  winter  becauae  Foatmaa- 
tar aald  It  coat  too  much  money  to  clear  off 
the  snow.  For  a  long  while  now,  Paroei  Poat 
baa  been  loaded  through  a  window.  The  win- 
dow oould  be  made  Into  a  door  and  everyone 
would  be  hiqjpler.  Management  aaya  thla 
would  coat  too  much  nkoney. 

Jamaica.  If  .T. :  iliera  la  no  housing  for  Poat 
Oflloe  vehlolea.  Thla  winter  they  woe  parked 
In  a  m<mster  mudhoie.  Carriers  were  up  over 
tt^^l^  ankles  trying  to  reach  the  trucks  and 
Jeeps. 

Oabo  Bojo.  Puerto  Rico:  Tha  Poet  Ofltoe  Is 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  It  dose  not 
come  near  meeting  mimmnw^  requirements 
There  la  no  swing  room,  no  place  to  tr^ 
Innoh.  no  lockers  for  personal  belongings.  The 
roof  leaks  badly,  and  nobody  fine  It.  niera  Is 
one  toilet  and  one  waiti  baaln  for  tha  entire 
employee  force. 

San  Juan.  Puoto  Blco:  (Oeoeral  Ft>st  Of- 
floe)  Mo  awing  room.  No  jdace  to  sat  cr  relax. 
Hie  ao-caUed  Fire  cut  door  haa  bean  kicked 
because  It  waa  a  aafaty  haaardi  There  aro  two 
toUat  bowta  and  two  urlnala  to  serve  366  em- 
ployeea. AU  parking  prlvllagee  were  auddenly 
Kopped,  without  prevloua  oonaultatlon.  caus- 
ing great  Inconvenience. 

Management  In  San  J\un  Is  capricious.  A 
mall  sack  with  a  smaU  burned  bole  In  It  was 
found.  ConsequenUy,  aU  carrleie  are  for- 
bidden to  smoke  In  the  small  and  iHngntttig 
man's  room.  Management  shoots  off  letten  of 
warning  at  the  aUghteat  provocatlmi,  with- 
out llstoiing  to  tha  employee^  aide  of  the 
story.  This  U  an  unhappy  oOoe. 

VOBMSB   VnCHTTA  KBOION 

llie  Wlehlte  Beglon  Is  the  least  popu- 
Uted  of  aU  the  postal  regions.  By  and  large. 
It  Is  an  approximation  of  "Marlborough 
Country",  wide  open  spacea.  reasonably  dean 
air.  uncrowded  dtlee.  It  U  the  hearUand  of 
America,  or  the  breadbasket,  depending  on 
which  way  your  fancy  takee  you. 

m  any  ease.  It  Is  not  an  area  where  one 
envlslaaa  aluma.  Not  aa  a  general  rule.  No- 
where, that  la.  except  to  the  Poet  Ofllce,  where 
BlumlsbneeB  is  a  way  of  life. 

Kansas  City,  Kans.  (Bethel  Station) :  Out 
In  Marlborough  Country  they  cannot  find 
parking  spaces  for  the  customers,  let  alone 
the  employees.  The  one  toilet  overflows  regu- 
larly and  is  never  competently  fixed.  The 
water  pipes  freeze  each  winter,  leaving  the 
station  without  water.  When  the  warm 
weather  comes  around  nobody  thinks  to  In- 
sulate the  plpee  becauae  nobody  needs  Insula- 
tion then. 

Kansas  City.  Kans.  (North west  Station) : 
The  Station  consists  of  two  buildings,  both 
of  which  are  disgusting.  The  mall  has  to  be 
pushed  from  one  building  to  the  other  via 
the  sidewalk.  The  smaller  Annex  building  has 
no  fresh  drinking  water  and  has  no  urinals— 
only  two  toUet  bowls  In  different  locations. 
The  larger  building's  walls  are  so  cracked  one 
can  see  right  through  them  and  temperatures 
Inside  vary  by  as  much  as  30  degrees  at  any 
given  time.  The  washroom  facllitlee  for  the 
men  are  Inadequate  but  there  are  no  such 
fadlltlee  for  the  female  employees.  When  a 
female  employee  wanta  to  use  the  fiMTtiitlaa 
a  acout  must  proceed  her  and  dear  the  men 
out  of  the  washroom.  Many  floor  tllee  are 
broken.  The  place  Is  abeolutdy  under  siege 
ft^m  oodcroachee  and,  to  summer,  fleas.  The 
buUdlng  Is  not  air  oondlUoned  and  the  place 
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to  summer  can  be  an  Inferno.  Paint  hangs 
from  the  walls.  There  Is  no  parking  for  em- 
ployees. Although  10  mounted  routra  aud 
numerous  scooters  must  load  from  this  Sta- 
tion, the  dock  can  handle  only  two  vehldea 
at  a  time.  There  la  no  swing  room  to  either  of 
theee  two  buildings. 

Kansas  City,  Kans.  (Fairfax  SUtlon) :  In- 
adequate loading  dock.  Inadequate  employee 
parking.  The  wiring  Is  plagued  by  dangerous 
ahort  circuits.  8up«vlston  solves  this  prob- 
lem by  ttimlng  off  the  electricity.  Someday 
there  is  going  to  be  a  serloiis  fire  here  unless 
some  constructive  steps  are  taken.  There  Is  no 
hot  water  laid  on  to  the  buUdlng,  a  circum- 
stance which  makes  Janitorial  servlcee 
Inadequate. 

Kansas  City.  Kans.  (Packer  SUtlon) :  Tbm 
building  la  old.  imaafa,  dirty  and  dilapidated. 
It  should  be  abandoned. 

1t'«"aae  City,  Kane.  (Boaedale  Station): 
The  present  structure  Is  to  horrible  condi- 
tion but,  to  this  case,  a  new  building  is  to 
the  works.  Meanwhile  the  employees  work 
to  squalor. 

Oklahoma  City,  OkiM.  (Village  Station. 
Lakeside  Station) :  No  air  conditioning. 

Oklahoma  Olty.  Okla.  (Shartd  and  Bittton 
Stations) :  No  i>M><M«g  docks. 

<teaha.  Nebr.  (Offutt  Branch) :  This  Is  an 
old  army  bairaoks,  not  designed  for  postal 
work.  totaUy  Inadequate. 

Omaha,  Nebr.  (Ralston,  Amee  Avenue. 
Minard,  Weat  Dodge):  AU  facUlttea  inade- 
quate. AU  have  either  (1)  No  parking  faeU- 
Itlea  or  (3)  very  Inadequate  parttog  farUltlea- 
Omaha,  Nebr.  (Weat  Oma^) :  Inadequate 
buUdtog.  Parking  lot  la  a  mud  hde  overlook- 
ing a  16  foot  drop  toto  a  creek.  Iliere  la  no 
guard  raU.  Thla  lack  of  a  guard  rail  has  been 
a  safety  Item  on  the  agenda  for  four  yean 
but  nothing  has  ever  bean  done  about  It. 

Omaha  letter  carrlara  alao  say  that  tha 
laaaed  vehldee  they  muat  uae  are  "Junk'*. 
Tliey  are  not  only  dangerous  to  drive  but,  to 
appearance,  they  aro  a  dlnraoe  to  tha  US 
Postal  Servloe. 

StlUwater,  Okla.:  m  this  Post  Office  the  air 
nondltlnntng  broke  down  to  June  1870. 
Deqtfte  aU  kinds  of  managsrlal  piomlses.  no 
ropalrs  were  made  and  tha  employeee  an 
stlU  waiting  for  rspalrs  whUe  another  sum- 
mer has  come.  StlUwater  to  summer  can  be  aa 
hot  as  any  community  to  America. 
roaxxB  uBMvxa  sxcioir 
The  Denver  Region  Is  the  land  oC  wide- 
open  spacee  and  great  dlstanoee.  In  the 
Post  Office,  unfortunately,  it  Is  the  land  of 
crowded  faeUltlee  and  exceedingly  bed  work- 
ing conditions.  Hera  are  some  of  the  mon 
obvlotu  exanq)lee: 

Colorado  ^rlngs.  Colo:  Conditions  an  so 
crowded  that  Parcel  Poet  must  be  stored  on 
the  dock,  unprotected  from  the  demente. 

Pueblo,  Colo.:  Here,  too,  the  pared  poat 
must  be  stored  outside  because  there  Is  no 
room  Inside.  However,  In  Pueblo  the  Post- 
master has  curtailed  Parcel  Poet  dellverlea, 
even  though  subsUtutee  are  not  getting  40 
hours  a  week.  Thus,  Instead  of  movtog  the 
Parcel  Poet  as  rapidly  as  ponlble  through 
his  Post  Office  he  is  adopttog  poUdes  which 
dow  up  ita  movement  and  prolong  Ito  ddaya. 
Fort  Collins.  Cede:  Carriers  work  to  a  base- 
ment under  totoleraUe  conditions. 

Longmont,  Colo.:  The  carriers  wort  to  a 
crowded  Quonset  Hut.  The  nearest  toUat  la  a 
long  block  away. 

Qnma.  VaUey,  ArUt.:  Here  the  comjdatot  la 
against  the  service.  The  region  la  denying  dty 
delivery  to  reddenta  who  ahould  be  getting 
It.  soldy  for  budgetary  reasons. 

VOBMXB   SAW   rXAMdSCO   BXOIDlf 

To  most  pwsons  the  San  Francisco  Region 
soiinds  like  a  delli^tful  place  to  work,  even 
for  postal  employees.  TTnfortimately.  as  far  aa 
the  poatal  employeea  an  concerned,  the  re- 
gion la  Just  as  bad  as  any  other.  The  San 
Frandsco  Beglon  has  Ite  horror  shops  (MU- 
pltas.  Alta  Loma,  Buena  Park  and  othera). 
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and  they  are  just  as  bad  as  their  counter- 
parts to  other  regions.  Moet  faculties  are 
crowded:  employee  parking  spaces  are  almost 
non-existent;  pixunblng  Is  scarce  and  Inade- 
quate. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  AU  stations  except 
Brlggs  and  Broadway-Mancheeter  are  Inade- 
quate— and  the  latter  has  a  deOdent  ladles 
room.  DockweUer  Station  Is  antique,  uncom- 
fortable, toeffident  and  ahould  be  replaced. 
Bast  Los  Angdes  and  Barrtogton  have 
wretched  lighting;  candlepower  reading  at 
carrlen'  desk  is  only  36.  Oakwood.  Westbum 
and  Wllshlre-La  Brea  suffered  structural 
damage  during  the  earthquake  and  are  now 
unsafe.  But  they  are  being  used. 

Garden  Grove,  Calif.:  The  heating  and  the 
air  oondltlontog  are  praotlcaUy  non-func- 
tional but  no  effort  has  been  made  to  fix 
tiiem.  West  Garden  Grove  station  Is  enor- 
mously overcrowded  and  unpleasant  to  work 
to. 

San  Diego,  Calif.:  The  Poet  Oflloe  con- 
slste  of  the  mam  office  and  33  st»Uons.  Moet 
stations  are  simply  old  stores  or  decrepit  old 
buUdlnga.  They  are  dirty  and  Inadequate  and 
few  have  any  parking  at  aU. 

El  Cajon,  Calif.:  The  mato  office  is  a  new 
buUdlng,  but  carriers  are  not  permitted  to 
work  there.  They  are  houaed  to  an  dd  aban- 
doned buUdtog  with  no  parking.  Boatonlan 
Station  has  Inadequate  plumbing. 

Chula  Vista,  Calif.:  Tha  Bancho  Dd  Bey 
Station's  cesspool  baa  overflowed  and  Is  over- 
flowing. The  sou,  evidently,  can  no  longer 
handle  the  action.  Therefore  the  toUete  to 
the  station  cannot  be  used. 

Vista,  Calif.:  Post  Oflloe  Is  so  crowded  as 
to  be  unsafe.  VentUatlon  Is  a  scandd.  There 
Is  no  parking  here. 

Oceandde,  Calif.:  The  Main  Office  la  very 
overcrowded  and  Inadequate.  The  Annex  Is 
an  old,  abandoned  store.  No  one  should  be 
asked  to  work  In  it. 

El  Centre,  Calif.:  Very  old  buUdlng,  very 
Inadequate. 

Claremont.  Calif.:  Tlie  buUdtog  Is  unsafe. 
There  Is  no  hot  water.  No  lounge  for  women. 
Heating  Is  poor  and  there  Is  no  air  con- 
ditioning. The  roof  leaks.  Concrete  floors 
rough  on  the  legs  of  employeee. 

Covins,  Calif.:  Custodld  service  highly  to- 
adequate.  The  office  Is  a  pigpen. 

La  Puenta,  Cdlf.:  Management  reduced 
the  size  of  the  locker  room  to  provide  space 
for  a  lunch  room.  In  doing  so  they  created 
crowded  and  unsatisfactory  conditions  to 
both  rooms. 

Pasadena,  Calif.:  Poor  parking  Is  endemic 
here.  So  is  poor  lighting.  The  Mato  Station 
is  unsafe  becauae  of  inadequate  exlte.  It 
also  haa  inadequate  plumbing.  Roee  Bowl 
Station  is  sadly  deficient  in  plumbing:  three 
toUete  for  7S  male  enq>loyees. 

Pomona,  Cdlf.:  Diamond  Bar  Station  has 
a  highly  inadequate  restroom  which  Is  shared 
by  the  men  and  the  women. 

Montdalr,  Calif.:  Does  have  two  restrooms 
but  there  Is  no  partition  between  the  man's 
and  the  women's,  and  no  exhaust  fans. 

West  Covlna,  Calif.:  This  office  has  ISO 
employees  and  not  a  Mngle  avaUable  parking 
place.  Emergency  exlte  are  poor  and  create 
ahaaard. 

ChowehUIa.  Calif.:  Management  has  been 
promising  a  new  post  office  for  quite  some 
while  but  plans  have  been  postponed.  Pres- 
ent buUdlng  very  Inadequate.  Lighting  Is 
terrible. 

Stockton.  Calif. :  The  Post  Office  has  an  air 
conditioner  on  the  roof  which  hasnt  worked 
for  yean.  (Stockton  gete  very  warm  Indeed 
In  summer.)  Restrooms  have  no  vente.  Man- 
agement here  Indste  that  unaadgned  sub- 
stitutes wdt  In  the  swtog  room  In  case  an 
assignment  becomes  avaUable.  This  Is  greatly 
resented  by  sube. 

Oakland,  Calif.:  Mato  office  has  dirty.  In- 
adequate toUet  facUltlee  and  totaUy  toade- 
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quate  Ughttog.  The  ladlee'  toUet  facUltlee 
to  aU  fifteen  stations  are  deplorable- 

Watout  (>eek.  Calif.:  This  Is  a  new  office 
but  the  arrangement  of  cases  Is  so  bad  that 
ventilation  to  the  carriers'  section  is  Im- 
poedble.  The  cases  are  Uned  up  to  cotodde 
with  the  Inspectors'  peep-holee  to  the  ceU- 
Ing,  Instead  of  vice  versa. 

Marina,  Calif.:  Old  buUdlng.  Bad  Ughttog. 
No  air  conditioning.  Bad  ventilation. 

Monterey,  Calif.:  FacUltlee  are  poor  to 
every  respect  and  the  labor-management  re- 
lations are  worse. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.:  The  carrier  an- 
nex Is  an  abandoned  second-hand  tire  shop 
which  la  faUlng  apart.  It  has  very  low  odl- 
Ings,  terrible  ventilation  and  exoeedvdy 
crowded  conditions. 

Seadde,  Calif. :  Present  buUdlng  Is  old  and 
decaying.  The  public  and  the  employeee  have 
been  promised  a  new  building.  Once  again, 
the  new  buUdlng  haa  been  mysterloudy  de- 
layed. There  Is  no  air  conditioning  to  this 
office  and  very  poor  ventilation. 

WatsonvlUe,  Calif.:  Very  crowded;  no  air 
oomdltlonlng.  The  interior  planning  Is  faulty 
but  management  will  not  listen  to  reason. 

SajM,  Calif.:  Management  Is  anU-unlon, 
and  particularly  antl-NALC.  Heating  Is  poor 
during  winter  and  ventUatlon  is  faulty. 

Sebastapol.  Calif.:  Heating  Is  bad;  no  air 
oondltlontog;  no  employee  parking. 

Petaliuna,  Calif.:  A  new  buUdlng  to  re- 
place the  present  old  horror  has  been  prom- 
ised for  a  long  whUe.  For  some  reason  It  has 
not  been  started.  MeanwhUe  employees  work 
to  crowded,  unventllated  misery,  and  with- 
out parktog  fadlltlee. 

St.  Helena,  Calif.:  Crowded,  toeSectlve  air 
oondltlontog  (St.  Helena  Is  a  hot  spot  to 
summer)  and  practically  no  parking. 

Uklah,  Calif.:  Men's  restrooms  are  abom- 
inable. There  are  no  women's  restrooms.  The 
office  Is  crowded  and  unventllated.  Ughttog 
Is  poor.  Parktog  Is  very  awkward. 

Sonoma,  Calif.:  The  restroom  dtuatlon  Is 
bad.  The  heating  is  bad.  The  parktog  is  bad. 

CrockeU,  Calif.:  Dirty  buUdlng,  dirty  of- 
fice, dirty  wcxkroom;  dirty  restroom.  Bad 
lighting.  Po«r  management  at  this  office. 

Rodeo,  Calif.:  Dirty  office  with  patot  peel- 
ing off  the  walls.  No  hsat;  bad  lighting;  very 
crowded;  toedequate  swing  room. 

Richmond,  Calif.:  Mato  ofllce  and  aU  sta- 
tions «v»»Tipi*in  about  toUet  facUltltles,  and 
particularly  the  women's  arrangemente.  Mar 
Vista  StaUon  has  placed  Ite  tollete  (which 
are  always  crowded)  right  off  the  lunch  room. 
Mar  Vista  has  no  loading  dock.  The  veblclea 
are  loaded  at  a  friendly  gaa  station,  two 
blocks  away. 

Bwkeley,  Calif.:  AU  stations  complain 
about  the  plumbing,  eq>eolaUy  the  plumbing 
for  women.  Elmwood  Station  is  dd.  dirty, 
dark  and  abominable. 

Fowler,  Calif.:  Andent  buUdlng,  no  heat, 
no  air  conditioning. 

Woodlake.  Calif.:  Old,  non-equipped,  de- 
crepit, unusable. 

San  Bntoo,  Calif.:  This  Is  a  new  buUdlng. 
Nonetheless ,  the  heattog  and  the  air  condi- 
tioning are  bad.  The  restrooms  are  poor.  The 
dock  is  Inadequate.  Ilie  parking  Is  atrodous. 

Mountain  View,  Calif.:  The  Annex  is  a 
dangerous  old  monstrodty;  no  fin  exlte  de- 
spite overcrowding;  no  air  conditioning;  bad 
ventilation.  The  biUldlng  Is  a  former  ware- 
house. Management  Is  highly  unreasonable 
here  and  morale  Is  noexlstent. 

Saratoga,  Calif. :  New  building,  but  a  mess. 
Badly  planned.  Badly  oonstruoted.  Poor  air 
conditioning;  poor  heattog;  poor  Mg»»M«g  No 
parking  space. 

San  Mateo,  CaUf.:  Bad  ventilation.  Bad 
heat.  Bad  cooling.  Overcrowded.  Bad  r*^""g 

MeiUo  Park,  Calif.:  Five  Statlona.  aU  over- 
crowded. In  moet  stations  there  Is  not  enough 
space  for  parking  govenunent  vehldee  let 
alone  employees'  care. 
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MUpltas,  Calif.:  Though  It  has  oompatl- 
tkm,  this  is  very  poadbly  the  worst  Poet  Of- 
fice to  California.  For  aU-around  wretched- 
ness. It  should  be  ranked  natlnnally.  The 
Annex  Is  an  dd  warehouse  without  windows 
or  ventilation.  It  haa  been  o^oioUy  oon- 
demited  by  the  Citu  of  MUpitoM  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  (1)  a  fire  trade;  (3)  un- 
healthy and  (3)  haaardous.  (With  dangerous 
dangling  electric  wires  aU  over  the  place, 
management  dldnt  even  provide  a  fire  extto- 
gulsberl)  There  is  not  a  more  dangerous  or 
more  disgusting  faculty  to  the  entln  Poatal 
Bstahllahment— but  atUl  It  U  uaad. 

OampbeU,  CaUf.:  It  Is  amaiting  how  ao 
many  new  Poet  Oflloes  to  Oallfomia  are  to- 
adequate.  CampbeU  Is  a  eaaa  to  point.  It 
la  overcrowded  already;  It  haa  poor  heat  and 
Inadequate  ventUatlon.  Surely  mnnta^>,*ng 
must  be  wrong  with  regional  planning  to 
have  so  many  new  post  offloee  suffer  from  the 
same  complatota 

Morgan  Hill.  CaUf.:  SmaU  buUdlng  Is  over- 
crowded. Dock  is  much  too  Inadequate.  There 
is  no  air  conditioning,  and  very  poor  venti- 
lation. Interior  planning  Is  wretched.  NO 
parting. 

Gllroy,  Calif.:  Air  conditioning  very  sub- 
standard (Gllroy  Is  hot  to  summer,  and  some- 
times to  other  seasons) .  BuUdlng  is  crowded 
and  so  Is  the  dock.  Bad  parking. 

Loe  Oatos,  Calif.:  Management  Is  the 
tRHrt>le  here:  very  arbitrary  and  dletatoclal. 
Lighting  Is  Inadequate. 

Oupertlne,  Calif.:  Poor  heating;  poor 
ventilation;  poor  toterlor  plaiuUng. 

San  Franclaco,  Calif.  (Station  F) :  Over- 
crowded to  the  potot  of  being  haaariloua. 
ToUet  faculties  very  inadequate.  Ventilation 
la  wretehed. 

San  Francisco,  CaUf.  (Station  J):  Thla 
Station  was  so  overcrowded  that  manage- 
ment moved  eleven  routes  out  and  put  them 
to  an  abandoned  and  condemned  buUdtog. 
It  Is  stui  overcrowded  and  haaardona. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  (Station  O) :  TlUs 
station  is  the  complete  headache.  It  is  an 
abandoned  bank  on  some  of  the  most  expen- 
dve  property  to  the  dty,  and  Is  to  no  way 
suitable  for  postal  work.  Carrien  work  on 
mezEanine  and  mato  floor.  Elevator  Is  un- 
safe. Conveyor  belt  has  no  safeguards  on  ths 
sides.  Belays  faU  off  bdt  and  It's  a  wonder 
no  one  has  been  maimed  for  life.  Supervision 
is  very  poor  here. 

San  Ptandsco.  Calif.  (Diamond  Halghta 
Station):  Hen  the  oomplatote  an  agalnat 
the  leassd  vdildss,  which  an  parlloiiB. 
(TlMy  wen  bought  at  a  GSA  auction  and 
than  leaaed  to  the  Poat  Ofllce.)  The  Bl^way 
Patrd  haa  dted  the  vdildee  aevaral  timaa 
for  being  unaafe  but  management  atlU  In- 
state on  their  uaa. 

San  Ptandaoo,  Oallf.    (Sunset  Statkm): 
This  building  Is  dd.  crowded  and  Inatia 
quate.  Supervisor  is  notorious  throughout 
the  servloe  fOr  his  unreaeonable  attltudea. 

San  Pranclaoo,  Calif.  (West  Portd  Station) : 
This  building  haa  been  remodded  by  tha 
owner.  It  atlU  meeto  none  of  the  tnimmmw 
standards.  It  Is  crowded,  unsafe  and 
Insanitary. 

San  Frandsco,  Cdlf.  (Mlsdon  Station): 
Ihe  Supervisor  hen  Is  considered  the  wont 
to  the  dty.  totaUy  devoid  of  respect  for 
tboee  who  wort  for  him.  Leaaed  vahldaa 
hen  an  aU  unaafe.  Morale  la  vary  poor. 

San  Ftandaeo,  CaUf.  (North  Beach  8ta- 
tlcm) :  SmaU,  crowded,  ardialo  ofllce.  Owner 
refuses  to  remodel  or  change  and  manage- 
ment stlU  does  bustoeaa  with  him. 

San  Frandaoo.  CaUf.  (Parod  Poat  Station) : 
Needa  complete  re-organlnatton.  No  nreal 
Poat  route  haa  been  examined  to  five 
yean.  Crowded,  inaanltary.  Unaafe.  A  bad 
dtuatlon. 

San  Frandaoo.  Oallf.  (Blnoon  Annaa): 
Four  atatlons  under  ens  roof.  Bxtn  crowded 
condltlona.  One  urinal  and  three  atoola  tor 
men  than  300  employeea. 
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8ui  Pimncisoo,  CtlU.  (SUtton  P) :  The 
ytry  went  at  a  bitd  lot  al  sutlozM.  Tl>«  bund- 
ing U  ntt  Inferted.  It  IB  arohale,  inadequsto, 
dark,  overerowded  and  dangeroua.  Health  la 
a  constant  proMem  here.  Owner  refuaea  to  do 
anything  about  oondltiona  and  management 
sUU  lets  him  get  by  with  It.  A  dreadful  place. 
Buena  Park,  OaUf.  (Main  Qffloe):  The 
postal  system  in  Oallf  omla  should  be  a  happy 
h\mtlng  ground  for  the  Women's  Ub 
people— partlotUarty  In  regard  to  pitunblng. 
Buena  Vista  has  one  toUet  for  38  female 
employees.  The  heating  and  air  conditioning 
tmlts  are  located  on  the  roof.  Neither  of 
them  works,  and  nobody  Is  fixing  them. 
During  the  rainy  season  the  loading  dock  is 
constantly  under  water — la  to  14  mches  of 
H  at  a  time.  The  carrier  oases  are  badly 
lighted.  Looker  space  is  limited  and  so  la 
spaoe  for  carriers  to  change  their  clothes. 
The  ▼ehide  entrance  to  Post  Office  la  very 
dangerous.  Several  accidents  have  oocuned 
here,  still  nothing  is  done  about  It. 

Buena  Vista.  Calif.  (Station  A) :  "Hiere  Is 
only  one  t<^et  here.  The  carrlera  are  crowded 
and  thoe  Is  almost  no  ventlUtlon.  The 
smdl  In  summer  Is  quite  something.  There 
la  no  dock  space.  Vehicles  are  parked  on  a 
mud  field  and  must  be  loaded  on  the  street. 
Ontario.  Calif.  (Annex) :  One  commode  for 
more  than  69  employees.  Swing  room  far 
too  small.  Heating  is  poor.  Conditions  are 
crowded. 

Upland,  Calif.  (Main  Office) :  Bad  lighting. 
Tisaklng  roof.  Air  conditioning  Ineffecttve. 
Not  enough  lockers.  Men  must  share  with 
others. 

UpUnd,  Calif.  (Annex):  Bad  lighting, 
leaking  roof.  No  toilet  for  women  employees. 
Shortage  of  clothes  lockers.  Dock  can  handle 
only  two  vehicles,  though  there  are  30  routes 
In  the  Annex. 

San  Jacinto,  Calif.:  Cocdlng  and  heating 
quite  Inadequate.  Windows  shoiUd  have 
blinds;  the  i^are  is  Intense.  Conditions  an 
crowded  and  planning  is  almost  non- 
existent. 

Alta  Umuk.  Calif.:  Por  bad  planning.  In- 
adequate faculties  and  general  wretched- 
ness. Alta  Loma  is  }ust  about  as  bad  as  any 
other  poet  ofllce  In  the  State.  The  two  rest- 
rooms,  for  example,  are  what  seem  to  be 
converted  closets  and  can  handle  only  one 
person  at  a  time.  To  make  matters  more 
sporting,  the  water  heater  U  right  next 
to  the  women's  commode.  This  makes  going 
to  the  bathroom  quite  exciting.  There  is  no 
swing  room,  but  then,  there's  no  Poetmas- 
ter-B  offloe,  either.  This  oondlUon  means 
that  It  is  impossible  for  employees  to  have 
a  private  conference  with  their  boss.  Storage 
space  Is  so  scarce  that  supplies  and  eqiilp- 
ment  are  Jammed  behind  doors  and  under 
tables.  Heating  la  not  circulated,  so  one  end 
ctfthe  bufldlng  is  broUlng  and  the^  other 
freezing.  There  Is  no  loading  dock.  Mail  is 
unloaded  at  the  back  of  the  building  and 
then  hauled  through  the  entire  Poet  Office 
to  be  worked.  No  parking  lot.  Trucks  are 
stuck  In  a  muddy  lot  next  door  and  are  not 
protected.  Thieves  strip  them  almost  at  will 
Space  is  so  limited  it  is  necessary  to  move 
things  around  two  or  three  times  Just  to 
recrtve  the  mall,  work  it  and  get  out  to 
deUver  It.  This  is  a  grotesque  operation. 

Brea,  Calif.:  Management  Is  very  anti- 
labor  here.  Only  two  carriers  In  the  past  three 
years  have  received  quality  step  Increases-  aU 
supervisors  have  received  them.  Postmaster 
says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  carrier 
He  insists  that  carriers  run  their  routes. 

Pullerton.  Calif.:  Management  is  tyranni- 
cal. Carriers  are  "coimselled"  and  warned 
after  only  two  mlsdellvered  or  misforwarded 
letters.  Supervisors  are  mtlmldatlng.  They 
JwacUoally  insist,  for  example,  that  carriers 
take  their  defensive  driving  lessons  off  the 
clock. 

Van  Nuys,  Calif.  (Irvln  Street  SUtlon) : 
This  bxiildlng  is  an  abandoned  meat  market. 
It  Is  Inadequate  In  every  sense.  "Itiere  is  one 
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toilet  for  thirty  employeeB  and  one  must  go 
outside  to  get  to  It.  Bad  parkins  h«e  as  at 
all  three  other  stations  In  Van  nuya. 

North  Hollywood,  Calif.:  OondltUmB  are 
wretched  now  but  understandable.  Present 
qtiarters  are  temporary  because  of  earth- 
quake damage  to  the  Poet  Office.  However, 
conditions  will  be  overcrowded  in  the  old 
office  when  It  is  reopened  for  buslnees.  Sixty 
employees  are  working  where  only  Vbirtj 
were  intended. 

Beverly  Hills.  Calif.:  Carriers  work  In  the 
basement.  The  exhaust  from  the  trucks  out- 
side come  right  Inside  the  work  area.  Some- 
times this  gets  dangerous  and  someday  some- 
body is  going  to  get  too  much  carbon  monox- 
ide. Exits  are  liutdequate.  There  is  no  park- 
ing. 

The  foUowIng  other  Poet  OflloeB  in  Oall- 
fomla  report  extreme  overcrowding  because 
of  the  mushrooming  growth  in  their  areas: 

Canoga  Park  (3  Stations) . 

Thousand  Oaks. 

SlmL 

Santa  Paula. 

Olendale. 

Redondo  Beach. 

In  addition,  at  least  100  other  Post  OffioeB 
in  Callfomia  report  no  parking  q>ace  or  a 
very  limited  parking  area. 

roaxxB  DAxxAs  begion 

The  entire  story  of  how  the  Blount  Ad- 
ministration raped  the  postal  service  In 
Texas  is  told  admirably  by  Victor  Smlroldo, 
Counsel  for  the  House  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  his  colleague, 
Albert  C.  Brlggs.  in  a  "Staff  Investigative  Re- 
port on  Postal  Service  in  the  State  of  Texas". 
(Committee  Print  No.  7,  TT.S.  Oovemment 
Office,  1971).  It  Is  unnecessary  to  add  any- 
thing here  to  the  grim  story  that  Messrs. 
Smlroldo  and  Briggs  have  alreaC.y  told. 

We  shall  therefore  concentrate  on  the 
physical  conditions  prevailing  In  a  few  (se- 
lected out  of  many)  key  post  offices  in  the 
states  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Houston,  Tex.  (Genoa  Station) :  The  sep- 
tic tank  for  handling  human  wastes  is  small 
and  inadequate.  Consequently,  effluvia  con- 
stantly seeps  upward,  soaking  the  gro\ind 
and  poisoning  the  atmosphere.  In  warm 
weathN  the  smell  is  beyond  belief  and  man- 
agement has  done  nothing  helpful  to  correct 
It. 

Houston,  Tex.  (Roy  Royal  Station) :  Bad 
lighting.  Drafty  and  exceedingly  cold  in 
winter  time. 

Houston,  Tex.  (Sharpstown  Annex) :  This 
buUdlng  is  a  mess.  It  has  low  (eight  foot) 
ceilings  which  frustrate  the  circulation  of 
air  and  hinder  air  conditioning  and  heat- 
ing. There  is  no  hot  water,  and  no  swing 
roccn  for  the  employees.  There  ate  only  two 
toUet  bowls  (no  urinals)  for  more  than  60 
employees. 

Houston.  Tex.  (Southmore  Station) :  The 
roof  leaks  and  has  leaked  for  a  long  while. 
It  leaks  so  badly  the  wash  room  floor  was 
being  flooded  with  every  sizeable  rain.  Man- 
agement went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  In 
this  case.  It  placed  a  24  gallon  can  in  the 
wash  room  to  catch  the  rain.  (Good  think- 
ing! Right  on  I)  Sheet  rock  has  fallen 
throughout  the  station  and  now  the  In- 
sulation Is  pushing  through  the  ceilings. 

Oarland,  Tex. :  Ninety  male  employees  and 
the  washroom  has  two  toilets.  It  Is  neither 
alr-condltloned  nor  heated  and  has  no  ven- 
tilation fan.  There  are  26  carrier  cases 
Jammed  Into  an  area  30'  by  38'.  Lighting  is 
abominable  but  management  refxises  to  put 
lights  on  the  cases  because  this  would  make 
it  too  difficult  to  move  the  cases  around. 
The  controls  for  heating  and  cooling  are 
locked  and  the  Assistant  Postmaster  is  the 
only  one  who  has  a  key.  In  case  of  a  change 
in  the  weather,  the  employees  must  suffer 
until  the  Assistant  Postmaster  arrives  at  8:30 
with  his  key. 

Waco,  Tex.  (Baylor  Station):  This  u  a 
terribly  overcrowded  faculty.   There  is  in- 
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sufficient  room  for  lockers,  and  many  em- 
ployees must  share  a  locker  with  someone 
else.  There  Is  no  swing  room,  so  the  coffee 
pot  is  kept  in  the  toUet.  The  loading  dock 
Is  Inadeqiutte  and  unsafe.  Accidents  have 
occurred  there,  but  no  changes  have  been 
made. 

Metalrle,  La.:  Post  Office  waa  buUt  In  1956 
and  was  overcrowded  the  day  It  opened.  A 
new  ofllce  is  on  the  drawing  board  but  em- 
ployees must  continue  to  wcHk  xinder  pres- 
ent intolerable  oondltiona.  The  roof  is 
presentiy  being  held  up  by  Jacks  because  it 
has  been  weakened  by  the  weight  of  collected 
water  and  of  the  many  layers  of  roofing  that 
have  been  added  over  the  years. 

Metalrle,  La.  (Park  Manes'  Station) :  This 
is  a  new  and  permanent  buUding.  It  has  one 
stairwell  and  no  fire  escapes.  Management 
refuses  to  believe  this  is  dangerous  becaxise 
the  building  Is  supposed  to  be  fireproof. 

Alexandria.  La.  (South  Park  Station) : 
This  Is  a  leased  building.  There  Is  talk  of  a 
new  Poet  Office  In  the  near  future,  but  em- 
ployees must  now  work  under  moet  primitive 
conditions.  The  air  conditioning  is  anti- 
quated and  goes  out  several  times  each  sum- 
mer. There  are  no  vrindows  which  can  be 
opened,  so  heat  becomes  intense.  There  Is  no 
loading  dock,  so  loading  must  be  done  In 
all  weathers  on  a  blacktop  surface. 

Alexandria.  La.  (Main  Post  Office) :  Parcel 
Poet  trucks  have  to  load  from  an  old  wooden 
building  that  was  condemned  16  years  ago. 
This  Is  a  very  unsafe  faculty.  Ptor  example. 
Just  recently  an  overhead  door  collapsed  and 
shattered  an  employee's  arm. 

FOaiCXB  SKATTLK  BKOION 

Frankly,  it  is  amazing  to  us  how  little 
concern  postal  management  has  for  the  pro- 
vision of  and  maintenance  of  basic  pliunbing 
and  sanitation.  As  one  can  readily  see  from 
the  examples  listed  from  the  Seattle  Region, 
below,  management  Is  almost  monumen- 
taUy  insensitive  to  the  desire  for  himian  dig- 
nity among  postal  employees,  particularly 
in  the  smaller  communities. 

In  the  larger  cities  (Portland  and  Seattie) 
management  does  better  with  toUeta,  but 
falls  down  on  service.  (Throughout  the  re- 
gion, almost  inevitably,  one  or  the  other 
stinks — and  often,  both.) 

Port  Angeles.  Wash.:  There  are  12  carrier 
cases  and  3  clerk  cases  in  less  than  950 
square  feet.  Ventilation  is  bad;  Ughting  U 
worse.  Rest  rooms  are  In  the  basement. 

Kent.  Wash.:  The  Carrier  Annex  Station 
Is  a  reformed  bakery.  There  are  36  employees 
and  Just  one  toilet  bowl,  which  is  shared 
by  both  male  and  female  employees.  There 
is  no  swing  room,  and  no  telephone,  official 
or  otherwise.  Lighting  and  ventilation  are 
abominable. 

Ronton.  Wash:  Conditions  abominable. 
Overcrowding,  wretched  ventUatlon.  impos- 
sible lighting. 

^wkane,  Wash.  (Station  B) :  The  whole 
station  can  be  described  as  a  slum  going 
somewhere  to  happen.  The  work  room  Is 
dangeroiuly  filthy;  the  swing  room  is  too 
squalid  to  use.  There  are  20  carrier  cases 
(with  wings)  m  an  area  of  1200  square  feet. 

Anchorage,  Alaska:  The  city  engineer  has 
declared  the  buUdlng  unsafe.  It  Is  still 
being  used. 

Missoula,  Mont.:  Another  filthy  poet  of- 
fice with  bad  lighting  and  ventUatlon.  Office 
is  far  too  crowded  for  comfort  or  safety. 

Bluings.  Mont.:  Carrier  Annex  is  a  ware- 
house with  a  tin  roof.  In  winter  it  Is  freez- 
ing; In  summer  It  Is  broUlng.  There  U  no 
loading  dock,  a  deficiency  which  makes  load- 
ing and  unloading  very  hard.  The  building 
was  never  designed  for  postal  operations 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  adapt  It. 

Seattie.  Wash.  (Rlverton  Station) :  Forty- 
five  men  and  twelve  women  work  In  this  Sta- 
tion under  highly  primitive  conditions.  The 
work  area  is  filthy;  the  ventUatlon  and  light- 
ing bad.  Washroom  faculties  are  Inadequate. 
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Seattie,  Waab.  (MagnoUa  SUtion):  Mag- 
nolia Is  overcrowded,  with  22  carrier  caaee 
and  wings  and  2  dark  cases  Jammed  Into 
960  aquare  feet.  Conditions  are  no  better 
than  at  Rlverton  (above).  At  as»g«r.ii» 
there  la  also  a  most  Inadequate  loading 
dock. 

SeatUe.  Wash.  (Broadway  SUtion) :  Tlia 
Station  consists  of  two  former  grocery  storea. 
Neither  converted  store  Is  adequate  for  pos- 
tal work.  ToUets  are  given  to  overflowing; 
they  flush  out.  not  down. 

SeatUe.  Wash.  (Wallington  SUtion): 
This  dirty  old  buUdlng  shoiUd  have  been 
condemned  years  ago.  The  floor  Is  badly 
rotted  and  wUl  soon  give  way.  Lighting  and 
ventilation,  as  usual,  are  bad. 

Seattie.  Wash.  (Georgetown  SUtion): 
After  eight  years  of  constant  protest,  a  new 
SUtion  Is  on  the  drawing  board.  Meanwhile 
employees  continue  to  work  m  this  mon- 
strous old  flretrap. 

The  Seattle  Poet  Office  operation  gen- 
erally Is  known  for  maicing  arbitrary  cur- 
taUments  of  service  without  discussing  them 
in  advance  with  local  NALC  leaders,  as  the 
contract  says  they  must  do.  For  example.  In 
the  past  six  months  the  niunber  of  oollee- 
tions  In  almost  700  letter  boxes  was  reduced, 
without  warning,  to  one  a  day.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  a  patron  who  does  not 
make  the  deadline  on  time  has  no  chance 
of  getting  overnight  service  on  his  letter. 
The  letter  spends  the  first  day  en  route  In- 
side the  letter  box,  going  nowhere. 

rOBJCZB  CINCINNATI  BBCION 

The  Cincinnati  Region  was  the  first  poetal 
region  to  be  created  (1954).  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  reglonallzation  was  to  move  manage- 
ment out  Into  the  field  where  the  problems 
are  and  where  meaningful  decisions  can  be 
made  on  the  spot.  The  decentralizere  boasted 
that  they  would  be  able  to  prevent  "thousand 
doUar  problems  from  becoming  million  dollar 
eatastrophea". 

One  of  the  helpful  things  they  would  be 
able  to  do,  It  was  thought,  was  to  anticipate 
growth  and  plan  the  development  of  faciUties 
to  accommodate  such  growth.  This  Is  pre- 
cisely what  did  not  happen.  Post  offices  In  the 
Cmcinnatl  region  are  «.mr>ng  the  most 
crowded  in  the  nation  and,  in  terms  of  re- 
buUdlng  or  enlarging  them,  they  have  be- 
come a  billion  dollar  catastrophe. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.:  Desperately  overcrowded. 
Forty  letter  carriers  work  in  the  old  swing 
room  In  the  basement  of  the  Post  Office.  The 
windows  are  barred  and  there  is  only  one 
door.  In  case  of  a  fire,  explosion,  earthquake 
or  some  slmUar  disaster  the  tn4>ped  men 
wouldn't  have  a  chance. 

Toungstown,  Ohio:  Main  Office  is  very 
crowded.  Poor  Ughting.  poor  ventilation,  no 
parking  for  patrons  or  employees. 

Yotmgstown,  Ohio:  West  Side  SUtion  Is 
almost  collapsing  with  age.  This  faciUty  Is 
shamefiUly  overcrowded.  No  parking  for 
patrons  or  employees. 

Toungstown,  Ohio:  Northside  SUtion  is 
Intolerably  crowded.  Plaster  is  falUng  off  the 
walls.  VentUatlon  is  bad.  No  loading  q>ace 
tor  vtiiicles.  This  sUtlon  did  have  a  parking 
lot  but  It  is  now  torn  up. 

Totmgstown,  Ohio:  The  Annex  Is  also 
greatly  overcrowded,  lliere  are  no  toUet  fa- 
culties for  females  and  they  must  walk  a  fuU 
block  to  find  a  rest  room.  Parking  exlsU  but 
la  poor  and  scanty.  In  bad  weather  this  facu- 
lty is  5\irrounded  by  a  sea  of  mud. 

Akron.  Ohio:  Ellet  SUtion  is  not  only 
overcrowded,  but  the  carriers  have  not  been 
assigned  their  proper  share  of  what  space  Is 
avaUable.  They  work  in  congested  squalen 
and  Third  Class  MaU  is  usually  stored  aU 
over  the  buUding.  wherever  there  Is  a  fiat 
area.  Dock  faculties  totaUy  Inadequate  (only 
two  vehicles  can  be  loaded  at  one  time). 
Ventilation  is  horrible.  The  buUdlng  is  hot 
and  stuffy  in  summer,  freezing  in  winter. 
ToUet  faculties  are  dirty  and  Inadequate. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio:  Very  overcrowded,  so 
much  so  that  it  abrades  the  tempers  of  em- 
ployees and  causes  Ul  feeling  and  low  morale. 
The  parking  faculties  are  worse  than  poOT. 

South  Bend,  Ind.:  Installation  much  too 
smaU.  Bmployeee  are  overcrowded.  Parking  is 
poor. 

Gary,  Ind.:  The  authorities  have  been 
promising  a  Post  Office  for  more  than  four 
years.  Nothing  has  been  done.  Very  badly 
overcrowded. 

Valparaiso,  Ind.:  Here  the  new  Poet  Office 
has  been  promised  for  three  years.  Nothing 
has  been  done.  Faculty  Is  inadequate,  condi- 
tions fantastically  crowded. 

Richmond.  Ind.:  The  employees  and 
patrons  have  been  promised  a  new  Poet 
Office  for  two  years.  Nothing  has  happened. 
Conditions  are  poor.  En4>loyeee  are  over- 
crowded. 

Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohio:  The  SUto  Boctd  SU- 
tlon In  this  community  reputedly  the  richest 
per  capita  in  the  laiul,  has  very  UtUe  ven- 
tUatlon and  no  air  conditioning.  It  stands 
next  to  the  loading  dock  of  a  supn'  market. 
When  the  trucks  make  deliveries  the  drivers 
keep  the  motors  running  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide keeps  flooding  the  work  room.  Some 
employees  have  fainted,  others  have  become 
nauseated.  StUl.  nothing  is  done  and  nobody 
seems  to  have  any  Intention  of  doing  any- 
thing. 

Oolimibus,  Ohio  (Beechwold  SUtlon) : 
Vastiy  overcrowded,  with  aisles  only  1^  feet 
wide.  Empty  maU  tubs  litter  the  floor,  mak- 
ing movement  hazardous.  Lighting  is  most 
Inadequate  and  heating  Is  a  farce.  There  Is 
no  parking.  Loading  dock  Is  for  mldgeU. 
BuUdlng  is  also  a  flretrap. 

rOBMBB  ST.  LOUIS  KXOION 

ComplalnU  In  the  St.  Louis  Region  se^n 
to  center  around  managerial  attitudes  at  the 
regional  and  the  local  levels.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  concerning  the  breaking 
of  agreemenU,  violation  of  time  linUU  in 
Grievance  and  Adverse  Action  cases  and  the 
refusal  to  adjust  routes,  even  when  apart- 
ment houses  have  been  buUt  on  them. 

Our  Regional  Field  Director  intimates  that 
In  smaller  towns  letter  carriers  are  timid 
about  reporting  on  poor  faclUties  and  ob- 
noxious poUcles  because  of  reprisals. 

One  pierfectly  ridiculous  situation  con- 
tinues to  be  a  bother  throughout  the  region. 
On  about  50%  of  the  new  Kaiser  Jeeps  in 
the  region,  the  looks  wUl  not  work.  Manage- 
ment refuses  to  change  or  fix  them.  So  letter 
carriers  are  receiving  letters  of  charges  for 
not  locking  their  vehicles,  which  cannot  be 
locked  in  the  first  place. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa:  llie  facUlty  In  Des 
Moines  is  awfvU  and  the  service  is  worse.  The 
local  newspapers  have  been  writing  indig- 
nant stories  but  the  Postmaster  keeps  cur- 
tailing service  and  reducing  services  to  the 
public.  The  toUet  facilities  In  the  Carrier 
Annex  are  disgusting  and  the  work  room 
Itself  is  revolting.  The  tops  of  the  eating  U- 
bles  are  filthy.  Tlie  sUlrs  are  almost  never 
swept.  The  lighting  is  inadequate.  It  is  also 
Inadequate  In  the  new  postal  faculty  which 
wUl  be  opened  for  use  next  December. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa:  The  complaints  from 
this  city  concern  the  service.  The  Postmaster 
InslsU  upon  eliminating  afternoon  delivery 
to  business  areas  without  even  a  semtdance 
of  consulUtlon  with  the  carriers.  The  car- 
riers have  successfully  resisted  the  attempt, 
but  they  feel  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  (North  Side  SUtion) :  The 
loading  faculties  here  are  grotesque.  In  order 
to  load  relays,  pouches  and  parcel  poet  the 
men  must  pass  through  the  front  lobby.  At 
the  back  exit  the  drivers  have  to  throw  their 
pouches  down  two  lUghte  of  stairs  to  the 
work  room  floor.  The  men  then  must  drag 
the  maU  into  the  SUtion.  The  SUtion  Is 
overcrowded  and  the  ventilation  is  execrable. 
(The  Ughting  is  bad,  too.)  The  restrooms  are 
awful.  TTie  Safety  experts  from  the  region  ex- 
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amlned  the  SUtion  and  admitted  ita  inade- 
quacy and  dangerousneas.  However,  nobody*B 
talking  about  a  new  fBdUty  ban. 

rOBMEB  ATXANTA   BXGION 

The  AtlanU  Region  is  plagued  by  poor  fa- 
cUitlee,  lack  of  adequate  air  conditioning, 
lack  of  adequate  beating  in  winter  and  the 
usual  managerial  Insensltivity  to  the  comfort 
of  the  employees.  Here  are  some  faring  ex- 
amples: 

PlneUa  Park.  Fla.:  The  faculty  is  over- 
crowded to  such  an  extent  that  work  la 
hazardous.  In  winter  heat  Is  supplied  by  an 
old  one-burner  Duo-Therm  heater.  In  siun- 
mer  coolness  Is  supplied  by  three  smaU  waU 
fans  and  three  undersized,  underpowered 
window  air  conditioners.  AU  doors  but  one. 
leading  to  the  carriers'  work  room  area,  are 
kept  locked  thus  creating  a  real  hazard  in 
case  of  a  flre  or  other  calamity.  There  is  one 
commode  (no  urinal)  to  accommodate  thirty 
en^iloyees.  Also  one  wash  basin  and  one 
drinking  founUln. 

Miami,  na.  (Ocean  View) :  The  facility  la 
fllthy.  On  occasion  employee  complaInU 
cause  a  general  cleaning  but  this  Is  always 
considered  as  a  one-time  thing.  Nobody 
cleans  again  untU  the  employees'  complainU 
grow  loud  enough.  The  Superintendent  here 
works  at  clerical  Jobs  to  save  overtime  or  use 
of  subs.  She  also  has  maU  handlers  doing  the 
work  of  carriers  and  clerks. 

Miami,  Fla.  (Olympia  HelghU) :  Another 
typlcaUy  dirty  facUity.  This  sUtlon  has  no 
Janitor.  Somebody  "does"  It  once  every  two 
weeks,  v^lch  Is  not  nearly  often  enough. 

Miami.  Fla.  (Coconut  Grove) :  This  is  a 
new  faculty,  but  it  has  been  In  operation  for 
some  whUe.  StUl,  no  one  has  seen  flt  to  as- 
semble the  employees'  lockers  which  are  ly- 
ing aroiuid  on  the  floor  and  getting  in  every- 
one's way  whUe  many  of  the  men  have  no 
place  to  hang  their  clothes. 

MarletU,  Ga.  (SUtion  A)  :  Badly  crowded, 
dirty  and  poorly  ventUated.  It  is  rumored 
that  a  new  facUity  wUl  be  acquired  soon,  but 
not  tUl  after  July  1. 

ColxmibuB,  Oa. :  Bad  ventilation  and  Ineffi- 
cient air  conditioning.  This  Is  stUl  another 
overcrowded  facUity. 

FOBMXB  KXMPHIS  BXCION 

Primitive  working  conditions,  primitive 
faclUties  and  primitive  managerial  attltudea 
are  wldeepraad  throu^  the  Memphis  Region. 
NashvUle,  Tennessee  is  generaUy  considered 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date  communities  In 
this  area  and  yet  the  working  conditions  in 
the  Poet  Office  there  woiUd  disgust  a  ring- 
tailed  baboon.  Oonditicms  tisewhere  In  the 
region  tend  to  be  worse  than  they  are  in 
NashvlUe. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  (Uptown  SUtion) :  Thla 
buUdlng,  which  dates  fitun  the  ClvU  War. 
has  been  condemned  by  the  city  several 
times,  but  the  Poet  Office  Just  continues  to 
use  it.  Uptown  SUtion  Is  located  in  an 
arcade  and  serves  mid-town  NaabvlUe.  It  IB 
one  of  the  busiest  sutions  In  the  entire 
South.  The  basement  is  below  sewer  levd 
and  In  the  rainy  seasons  the  water  seepe  in, 
runs  across  the  flocx'  and  into  a  weU  '«^ere 
a  sump  pump j>ushes  it  into  the  sewer.  The 
men's  toUet  la  alao  below  sewer  level  and 
Is  equipped  with  a  pump.  The  pump  often 
leaks,  permitting  the  sewage  to  run  across 
the  floor  unto  the  weU.  The  headroom  in  the 
basement  is  only  5  feet,  6  Inches.  To  get  to 
the  toUet  a  man  has  to  walk  the  whole  length 
of  the  besMnent,  doubled  up.  Also  the  lock- 
ers untU  very  recenUy  were  in  the  basement. 
(They  have  been  temporarUy  moved  upstalra, 
but  only  until  the  space  Is  needed  for  maU 
processing.)  The  personnel  in  the  Uptown 
SUtion  are  almost  equaUy  divided  between 
those  with  permanent  atoopa  and  those  with 
very  sore  heads. 

NashvlUe,  Tsnn.  (Melroee  SUtion) :  Up 
until  last  month  this  SUtion  was  located  In 
an  abandoned  fruit  stand.  The  buUdlng  was 
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a*v«nl  tlmis  ootutannad  but  postal  m«n- 
•CMnaat  paid  no  baed.  Tba  atatton  waa 
flnaUy  morad  to  new  quartan  <»l7  baoauae 
tt  waa  naoeaaaxy  to  maka  room  for  a  blgbway. 
NaihTlUa.  T>aiin.  (Woodbtna  atatkm):  In 
IMS.  whan  tha  p>iaant  building  waa  flnt 
ooeiqitad.  It  held  nlna  routaa.  Today  there 
are  81  toutas  and  one  rural  route,  and  a 
total  aoaaplamant  of  5S  employaaa.  Tbare  are 
two  one-fixture  waab  rooma.  Tbaaa  are  re- 
•eiiud  for  the  men.  Hm  woman  employ eea 
muat  uae  a  aerrloe  station  about  half  a  long 
block  away.  Thla  la  one  of  tha  moat  orowdad 
«nd  moat  unoomfortabia  statuma  in  the 
oountry. 

roaiOEa  caiOAOo  annoK 

For  Kxna  reaaon  or  other,  Chicago  baa  al- 
ways been  a  by-wotd  for  Inadequate  poatal 
faoUltiaa.  Around  about  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury the  baaemant  of  the  ICaln  Poet  Office 
waa  called  "nie  Tomb"  because  so  many 
people  who  worked  there  contracted  tnbar- 
culoala  and  died.  During  the  first  decade 
ot  thla  century  the  nilnola  State  health  au- 
thonttea  Inapaetad  the  COUoago  *tHlttl*a 
(without  iBfonnlng  the  postal  authorltlaa) 
and  declared  them  fUthy  and  Car  below  mini- 
mum standarda  in  private  Induatry.  The 
poatal  autborltlee  rafuaed  to  Improve  the 
facumae  and  fired  the  poatal  employeea  who 
complained  to  the  health  authorltlea. 

Chicago,  HL:  Our  correqxmdants  tell  us 
that  half  the  stations  of  the  Chicago  Post 
Oflloa  are  rat  Infaated.  AITBUBN  PABK  being 
the  worst.  (Tliere  they  sometimes  try  to  nest 
In  the  pigeon  holes.)  All  statlona  have  In- 
adequate loading  q>aoe.  Soma  (particularly 
BAVXM8WOOD  and  IRVINO  PARK)  have 
crumbling  maaonry  w««M«g  it  very  haaard- 
ous  to  work  or  stop  near  any  of  the  walls. 
The  toUet  facilities  are  generally  horrible 
and.  for  the  female  employeea,  totally  Inade- 
quate. 

IContgomery.  HI.:  The  Poat  Oflloa  la  In  a 
building  that  baa  been  condemned.  It  Is 
totally  Inadequate. 

Royal  Oak.  Itlcb.  (Annex) :  The  oarrlers 
have  been  moved  down  Into  the  basement 
where  they  share  the  area  with  a  huge 
boiler  and  an  old  faahlcmad  furnace.  When 
the  men  gat  to  work  at  6  ajn.  In  the  winter 
the  temperature  in  the  baaement  Is  in  the 
aightles.  and  by  the  time  they  leave  for  their 
rootea  at  9  am.  It  la  In  the  mld-nlnetlaa  A 
more  unhealthy  situation  cannot  be  imag- 
ined. The  Annex  la  alao  a  fire  trap  and  the 
meana  of  exit  are  limited. 
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HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

or  vaaxoMT 

nr  TBI  HOUSB  OP  REPBBSKNTATIVKS 

Thursdttv.  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  ^AFFORD.  Mr.  %>eaker,  on 
March  1,  1971,  the  Army  began  an  ez- 
pertment  to  measure  the  effect  of  ad- 
Tortislng  on  new  enlistments.  The  $10.6 
minion  i>rogram,  completed  June  15,  Is 
now  imder  intensive  review  by  experts 
both  In  and  out  of  OoTemment.  This  Is 
an  interim  r^?ort.  with  rec(xninenda- 
tlans,  on  the  success  of  that  program  and 
the  future  of  paid  advertising  in  the  ef- 
fort to  attract  volunteers  to  the  military 
■ervices: 
Tax  PxTBPOBx  or  thx  Aovxananra  PaoaxAic 

A  Defenae  Department  Pact  Sheet  lists  the 
purpoaea  of  the  advertising  program  as 
follows: 

(a)  To  teat  and  determine  what  messagea 
and  madia  will  increase  inquiries  at  the  re- 
cruiting stations  and  subsequently  Increase 
tha  ntunber  of  enlistments. 
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(b)  TO  provide  currant  data  to  assist  In  da- 
slgnlng  the  most  effeotlva  advartlalng  plan. 

(c)  To  test  and  detarmlna  what  broadcaat 
medium  or  a  combination  thweof  will  most 
effectively  reach  the  primary  target  audi- 
ence of  17-ai-year-olds  and  the  secondary 
audience  of  Influenoars. 

(d)  To  increase  tha  awaraneas  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  primary  target  audience  of  thoae 
opportunities  available  In  the  Army  by 
means  of  the  television  and  radio  media. 

UiaiiSlfTIOIT    OP    THX    nUJOXAM 

Over  ten  million  dollars  was  reprogrammed 
from  the  Army  budget  for  use  of  the  adver- 
tising program  from  March  1st  through  June 
15,  1971.  This  effort  included  seventy-two 
weekly  spot  commercials  on  the  country^ 
top  one  hundred  stations  with  at  least  thir- 
teen in  prime  time,  and  at  least  twenty-four 
weekly  radio  apota  in  one  thousand  selected 
marketa.  Bght  cities  were  singled  out  for 
more  Intensive  efforts  where  the  number  of 
spots  waa  doubled. 

Tha  advwtlaements  were  directed  at  17-21- 
year-<dda.  The  nature  of  the  ads.  however, 
were  important  to  a  secondary  group — par- 
ents, (dder  friends,  guidance  counaelora  and 
others — who  influence  the  potential  recruit. 
General  In  content,  the  ads  in  the  first  phaae 
emphasized  the  modem  Army,  with  opportu- 
nities for  advancement  and  training.  The 
second  phaae  of  the  program  concentrated  on 
new  enlistment  (^>tlons,  notably  tha  guar- 
anteed sixteen-month  tour  In  Europe  for 
those  enlisting  Into  the  combat  arma 
branches. 

nzLnmraaT  bbultb 

Early  data  shows  an  over-all  positive  In- 
crease in  recrultmant.  Par  instance,  there  waa 
a  steady  number  of  oalla  reoalvad  by  liatfax 
Service— oontraotad  to  receive  Inqulrlea  re- 
Bultlng  firom  the  advertising.  Tha  first  190,000 
responses  produced  nearly  7,000  live  leada. 
Magaalne  coupon  returns  Increased  from  a 
monthly  average  of  8,000  before  the  cam- 
paign to  approxlmatdy  23,000  during  the 
campaign.  Walk-In  traflle  at  local  recruiting 
stations  Increased  by  an  estimated  thirty  to 
forty  percent. 

Total  enlistments  are  up  from  the  same 
period  last  year  by  approximately  fourteen 
percent.  In  addition,  delayed  enllstmenta  are 
up  approximately  six  hundred  a  month  over 
last  year's  figures.  In  the  delayed  entry  pro- 
gram, an  Individual  actually  enlists  In  the 
service,  with  an  entry  data  mntn^pmrn  m  the 
future. 

As  a  result  of  advertisements  for  tha  com- 
bat arms  emphaslalng  the  guaranteed  tour 
In  Kurope,  enllatmrsnts  In  thoae  military  af- 
daltlea  are  up  about  six  hundred  paroant. 
omanxTAxmif  or  mxnoitaaT  bsta 

It  Is.  o(  course,  true  that  InBriaaes  In  en- 
llstmenta during  tha  advertising  campaign 
are  not  exdualvaiy  nor  dlraotty  the  result  of 
the  advartWng  campaign.  On  the  one  buid. 
pubUdty  surrounding  such  manpower  re- 
forma  «a  tha  elimination  of  KP  at  some 
bases,  permission  for  longer  hair,  and  new 
privileges  on  leave  and  dress  have  no  doubt 
contributed  to  the  Increase. 

Purthermore,  there  baa  been  an  Intenalfled 
recruiting  effort,  notably  an  expansion  of  the 
number  of  reerultoa,  improvement  In  re- 
cruiting praetloes  and  the  Innovative  uae  of 
recruiting  aaalstanta. 

On  tha  other  hand,  however,  there  are 
several  reasons  to  have  expected  anUatmenta 
to  have  dropped  substantially  rather  than 
have  risen  during  this  period. 

Plrst,  the  Army  Is  suffering  ftom  ita  worst 
Image  In  decadea.  reding  from  the  My  Lai 
Incidents,  scandals  Involving  PX^  and  NOO 
duba.  and  Increased  eagemeas  to  terminate 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  It  la  hardly  a  ttma  whan 
there  Is  universal  encouragement  for  young 
men  to  sign  up  In  the  Army. 

Secondly,  the  pressure  of  the  draft  haa 
dropped  significantly  with  the  Institution 
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of  the  lottery.  Steps  taken  to  maka  the  draft 
more  equitable  and  to  reduce  the  period 
of  axpoaure  has  focused  the  threat  of  tha 
draft  on  only  a  smaU  portion  of  a  slngje  age 
group.  Draft  ealla  themsdves  are  down  aome 
twenty  percent  as  the  size  of  the  military 
la  returning  to  roughly  its  pre- Vietnam  level. 

Third,  talk  of  the  Impending  volimteer 
army  is  wldsspread.  The  proqMct  of  ending 
tha  draft  In  the  near  future.  Is,  to  be  sure, 
caualng  second  thoughts  for  those  who  might 
enlist  under  the  threat  of  the  draft. 

The  above  reasons,  coupled  with  the  gen- 
eral turbulence  of  society,  the  hesitancy  to 
commit  oneself  to  a  course  of  action  which 
cannot  voluntarily  be  terminated  within  a 
set  period,  and  skepticism  of  the  institutional 
nature  of  the  military  contributes  to  a  gen- 
eral dlmate  not  conducive  to  an  Increase  in 
voluntary  enlistments. 

PlnaUy,  actlvltlea  thla  spring,  running 
from  the  Laoa  Invasion  to  the  May-Day  dem- 
onatratlona.  muat  have  put  a  damper  on 
wavering  proapeeta. 

■VALvanoiT 

Tlie  advertising  program  was  an  experi- 
ment. It  Is  fully  iq>propriate  to  review  the 
program  before  committing  the  government 
to  a  major  permanent  advertising  program 
which  may  not  pay  off.  Such  review  is  un- 
derway— within  the  government — by  Rome 
Arnold  contracted  to  the  advertising  agency 
who  handled  the  program,  and  by  two  In- 
dependent analytical  research  outfits  under 
contract  to  the  Army  and  of  the  Oflloe  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

If  the  analysis  Is  to  be  xiseful.  It  must 
answer  the  following  queatlona: 

1.  What  is  the  most  effective  media  for 
foanTiInt  the  prime  audience  of  17-21-year- 
oldat  What  media  mix,  time  period,  style, 
content,  and  credibility  factors  are  the  most 
effective? 

2.  What  la  the  role  of  secondary  Influences 
on  the  enlistment  decision  and  how  are  these 
Influences  themsdves  affected  by  the  ad- 
vertising? What  thrust  of  advertising  content 
Is  beat  for  these  purpcees  and  to  what  ex- 
tent Is  advertising  desirable  for  Influencing 
the  secondary  group? 

8.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  advertising 
program  on  those  not  directly  concerned 
with  enlistment?  What  was  the  effect  on 
thoae  who  wlU  be  eUglble  for  enlistment  In 
several  yean?  How  were  women  and  older 
generation  males  affected?  How  has  the  pub- 
lic Image  of  the  services  been  affected  and 
what  relationship  doea  this  have  to  enlist- 
ment? 

4.  What  surrounding  circumstances  must 
be  considered  in  interpreting  the  effective- 
ness of  the  advertisement  program?  Those 
who  are  contracted  to  do  an  analysis  for  the 
Army  have  indicated  their  intention  to  con- 
sider the  broad  range  of  issues  and  circ\im- 
stances  facing  the  recruitment  of  young  men 
into  the  service  and  the  effect  of  these  la- 
sues  and  circtimstanoea  on  the  develi^ment 
of  future  advertising  programs.  Factors  both 
Inside  and  outside  the  government  are  rele- 
vant here  and  include  such  items  as  public 
opinion,  economic  conditions,  structure  of 
military  pay  and  manpower  objectives. 

There  is  no  single  outside  factor  more  im- 
portant than  the  effectiveness  of  the  recruit- 
ing delivery  system.  Extensive  advertising  is 
meanlnglees  unless  recruiters  can  build  on 
the  initial  interest  sparked  by  the  ads.  How 
effective  this  process  was  during  the  experi- 
ment must  be  looked  at  Intensively.  Were 
telephone  calla  answered?  Were  live  leads 
followed  up?  Did  recruiters  have  up-to-data 
Information  on  new  programa  and  InlUatlvea 
In  the  military?  Quaatlons  on  the  dleetlve- 
ness  of  the  recruiting  command  are  endless. 
Neverthtieas,  short  of  a  major  review  of  the 
recruiting  system  (overdue  anyway)  8<Mna 
rtiavant  Information  would  be  valuable  In 
Judging  whether  the  recruiting  system  can 
take  advantage  of  any  advertising  raunpalgn. 
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8.  What  waa  the  response  of  the  media 
themsalvea  to  the  adverUalng  campaign?  Spe- 
cial attention  must  be  given  to  the  exparl- 
manfa  effect  on  public  service  advertise- 
ments? WlU  stations  continue  to  run  pubUe 
ssrvloa  ads  whether  or  not  they  are  carriers 
oC  tlM  paid  adaf  la  the  propcntlooal  dis- 
continuation of  putfllo  aervloe  ads  slgnlfl- 
oantr 

6.  How  effective  waa  the  adverttsdng  agen- 
cy who  conducted  this  program  In  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  their  business?  It  li  under- 
stood, naturaUy,  that  the  Army's  ad  agency 
for  the  past  four  yecuv,  N.  W.  Ayer,  had  very 
little  time  to  prepare  for  a  oontract  whlcb 
was  six-fold  increase  over  previous  Army 
contracts.  Nevertheless,  If  future  contracts 
are  to  be  effective,  two  more  questions  must 
be  answered  about  the  advertising  agency. 

Plrst,  what  are  the  industry's  standarda 
for  efficient  application  of  advertising  prin- 
ciples, avoiding  waste,  maTiTnigrtng  Impact, 
cost  effectiveness  of  media  purdiaae  tlma, 
and  the  like?  And  second,  how  well  did 
N.  W.  Ayer  carry  out  is  functions  based  on 
these  Industry-wide  criteria? 

At  first  glance,  such  an  examination  might 
seem  unfair.  But  if  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment Is  to  get  Ite  money's  worth,  the 
Army  should  be  prepared  in  futiire  bidding 
to  demand  the  highest  levels  of  competence 
and  expertise,  llie  above  analysis  can  pro- 
vide the  Army  with  the  tools  to  make  such 
a  Judgment. 

7.  What  Is  the  best  method  for  selecting 
advertising  agencies  in  the  future?  While 
much  of  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
selection  of  N.  W.  Ayer  for  the  experlmuit 
has  been  eliminated  by  the  revelation  of 
efforts  by  the  Army  to  solicit  bids  from 
several  major  agencies,  there  is  stiU  room  for 
Improvement.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  full 
scale  presentation  and  bid  proceas  Mimn^r 
to  that  conducted  in  the  private  aector 
ahould  not  be  undertaken  in  selecting  the 
next  agency.  The  amount  of  funds  Involved 
suggests  that  there  wlU  be  a  hlgh-quaUty 
bidding  process,  which  can  only  i>nhftnce 
the  final  product  sold. 

8.  What  on-going  analysis  of  recruiting 
advertising  la  approprUte  and  how  should 
this  be  carried  out?  Attractive  manpower  re- 
forms will  continue,  and  the  image  of  the 
mUltary  wUl  change,  as  wlU  the  domestic 
climate  in  which  recruiting  takea  place.  New 
factors  develop  which  may  weU  require  a 
shift  in  adverUslng  emphasU,  revised  media 
selection,  new  formats  and  other  changes. 
A  program  for  regular.  Intensive  survelUanoe 
of  the  advartlalng  program  to  Insure  maxl- 
miim  effeotlveness  is  neoeasary. 

Analyala  of  the  advartlalng  program  for 
the  Army  cannot  disregard  Ita  effect  on  the 
other  services.  It  would  be  foolish  to  con- 
sider a  ten  nUlllon  doUar  advartlalng  cam- 
paign In  the  vacuum  of  one  aervlce.  Por  In- 
stanoe,  there  has  been  a  slight  Increase  In 
Marine  enlistments  over  the  last  six  nwint^i; 
compared  to  1970;  Navy  enlistments  are  rel- 
atively constant;  but  Air  Porce  enlistments 
have  dropped  algnlflcantly  enough  to  war- 
rant doae  scrutiny.  Are  the  Army  ads  In- 
creasing Interest  in  the  military  generally, 
or  is  it  instead  taking  men  vrtio  woxild  have 
enlisted  into  another  service  anyway?  Thla 
question  can  be  answered  partially  by  use 
of  surveys  of  young  men  who  have  enlisted 
In  the  last  sU  months  and  those  who  are 
expected  to  enlist  over  the  next  several 
months. 

Oreat  care  must  be  given  to  avoid  en- 
couragement of  competition  among  servloea. 
This  is  true  both  in  terms  of  money  and 
of  content  of  advertising.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs  to  assume  responslbUity  for  the  ad- 
vertising program.  Coordinating  a  combined 
advartlalng  effort  deaigned  to  help  each  serv- 
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Ice  would  prevent  oounterproduotlva  and 
waatefuUy  indlvlduaUatlo  efforts.  Thla  la  not 
to  Ignore,  to  be  sure,  tha  individual  quality 
of  each  of  the  aervlcea  and  their  rsspactlva 
emphaala  in  attracting  thoae  who  might  be 
more  Interested  in  their  services.  Advartla- 
lng can  Increase  the  over-aU  enlistment  po- 
tential without  Jeopardising  the  spedflo  at- 
traction of  each  aarvloe. 

THX  rUTUBI  or  ASKT  AUVUTIBINO 

The  results  of  the  current  investigation. 
If  complete,  should  provide  a  aound  basis 
for  determining  the  effectiveness  of  radio 
and  television  advertising.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1972,  the  Army  ad- 
vertising program  is  expected  to  continue 
at  a  rate  aubstantlaUy  above  that  at  pre- 
vious  years. 

It  would  be  foUy  ^iproprlate  to  oonaider 
a  saoood  major  radio  and  tdavlatai  advartla- 
lng program  when  the  results  of  tha  flnt 
program  are  in.  At  that  time,  the  practical 
experience  of  the  first  program  ooidd  be 
applied,  and  with  new  and  detaUed  meas- 
urement of  results,  a  pdlcy  determination 
could  then  be  made  on  the  future  of  the 
program. 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CALtromza 
□f  THE  ROT7BE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday.  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  military  coiv  of 
1967,  all  Oreek  Oovemments  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  Oreek  people  were 
bound  to  the  United  States  by  firm  ties 
of  friendship.  But  the  military  aid  and 
apparent  political  support  which  the 
present  dictators  have  received  from  the 
United  States,  while  destn^lng  their 
country's  liberties,  have  undermined  that 
friendship  and  threaten  to  create  a  per- 
manent rift  between  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  Oreece.  To  avoid  this, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
take  a  clear  position  <m  the  side  of  Oreek 
democracy  and  the  Oreek  people,  and 
against  their  oppressors.  A  major  step 
in  tUs  direction  is  the  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  pr(v>06ed 
by  Congressman  Watne  Hats  and 
adopted  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  cutting  off  military  aid  to 
Oreece. 

The  dangers  inherent  in  the  present 
situation  are  well  descritied  by  RowlsJid 
E?vans  and  Robert  Novak  in  a  report 
from  Athens  which  appears  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  29,  1971. 

The  report  follows: 

OaiKKB  Havx  Woao  fob  It:  Fool 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Athxms. — Orders  from  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  the  U.S.  embassy  here  to  do  noth- 
ing that  might  antagonlxe  Prime  Minister 
Oeorge  Papadopoulos'  vise-like  dlctatorahlp 
would  be  ludicrous  if  they  weren't  so  damag- 
ing to  long-range  U.S.  interests. 

Thus,  untu  very  recently,  when  Ambasaa- 
dor  Henry  Tasca  began  long-overdue  conver- 
sations with  ths  foremost  parliamentary 
leaders  ousted  by  the  Junta  In  the  1067 
cdond's  coup,  these  leaders  were  seeing  far 
more  of  envoys  from  the  Soviet  Union  (and 
major  European  countries)  than  they  were 
of  Taaca. 

Calculating  poUtloal  dlvidenda  at  some 
future  tlma,  the  Soviet  ambassador  has  been 
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lunching  regularly,  on  ooxy  terma.  with  moat 
of  tha  ex-parllamentary  leaders  for  tha  past 
four  years,  partloixlaily  thoae  left  of  center. 
With  the  alaeable  (but  distinctly  minority) 
Communist  Party  unnaturally  quiet,  Moacow 
obviously  bargains  for  a  violent,  q>ontanaoua 
asplOBlon  in  which  the  n&  unlvenaUy  re- 
garded as  the  Junta's  friend,  will  suffer  con- 
sequences only  slightly  less  damaging  than 
Papadopoulos  himself. 

When  that  happens,  the  Russians  will 
have  uaeful  contacts  with  the  Junta-hating 
underground  world  of  poUtlca.  At  the  proper 
time,  they  will  also  unlftasb  their  guerrilla 
i4>paratus,  kept  silent  to  avoid  a  prematura 
btilldup  of  PapadopotUos  as  an  antl-Oan- 
munlst  hero.  Ibe  Russians  view  Papadoupou- 
loa  aa  an  aaset  to  be  caahed  In  at  the  proptr 
time. 

Perhapa  the  fact  of  Oreek  poUtloa  la  now 
tvtfntng  home  to  Waahlngton.  Tasca,  a  tidy, 
unimaginative  diplomat  who  obeys  the  let- 
ter of  Waahlngton's  law.  haa  until  recenUy 
shunned  contacts  with  top  leaders  of  the 
two  major  parties  now  outlawed:  the  con- 
servative radical-union  and  the  moderate- 
left  center-union  (irrationally  regarded  by 
aealous  American  military  men  aa  quaal- 
Oommunist). 

Moreover,  Taaca  haa  been  on  so  sh(xt  a 
leaah  that  he  can  aay  ""th<"e  out  loud  about 
the  embassy's  genuine  efforts  with  Papa- 
dopouloa  on  behalf  of  jailed  poUtldans  or 
dvU  Ubertlaa.  now  biiried  In  the  duat  below 
tha  AcropoUa.  It  would  offend  the  Junta. 

Several  weeks  ago.  Taaca  bald  his  first 
twMiMwgm  with  top-ranking  political  ez-lead- 
ers,  after  leaving  th«n  In  otOA  storage  for  Xfi 
montlw  Then  ha  joumayad  to  Porto  Wtod*, 
north  of  Ronoe,  to  aee  King  Constantlna. 
loathed  by  the  Junta,  for  the  first  time. 

None  of  these  encounters  woiild  have  oc- 
curred without  an  order  from  Waahlngton, 
whoee  policy  haa  been  to  treat  Oreece  aa  a 
cb\mk  of  geography  vital  to  UJB.  aaeurlty. 
not  aa  the  home  of  10  million  Greeks. 

Whathar  Tasca'a  burst  of  diplomacy  marks 
a  genuine  tumlng-pomt  la  stlU  quaatlonabla 
aa  thla  la  written.  Top  figures  in  the  Junta, 
along  with  cynlca  among  the  old-pro  poll- 
tldana,  believe  Itla  new  orders  suited  only 
one  purpose:  to  ^peaae  n.S.  congreasmen 
angry  over  the  snuggle-bunny  relationship 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  dioUtorahlp.  Taaca 
teatlfles  in  Oongrsas  next  Tueaday. 

But  even  if  Taaoa'B  cautloua  overtiirea  sig- 
nal more  than  that,  it  may  now  be  too  late. 
Papadopouloa'  poUca-stata  machinery,  al- 
though Invlaible  to  the  tens  of  tliouaaada 
of  tourists  swarming  Oreece,  is  now  In  plana 
and  working.  True,  lie  oonfronta  two  imma> 
dUta  hasarda:  a  aoarlng  foreign  debt,  wbith 
has  forced  him  to  slow  Imparts  (which  ralass 
another  baaard — Inflation)  and  frawlBf  dl- 
vlalona  within  the  Junta,  tha  extent  at  which 
Is  unknown. 

Neither  of  theee  la  yet  at  the  crlida  stage. 
Papad<^>ouloe*  trucxUent  self-confidence,  in 
fact,  haa  reached  auch  a  point  that  on  July 
le  he  vlrtxially  dared  Prealdent  Nixon  to  atof 
military  aid  (reeiuned  last  faU  with  much 
falae  fanfare  about  an  Imminent  return  to 
par1lnm*n^Ty  government).  He  hinted  that 
audi  a  radical  ahlft  in  TUB.  poUcy  woold  rally 
tha  country  around  him,  making  him  tha 
hero  of  antl-U.S.  chauvinism. 

Thus,  the  chickens  batched  by  tha  griev- 
ous error  of  arms  reaumptlon  last  year  hava 
now  ooma  home  to  rooat.  and  Papadopoulos 
finda  hlmaelf  In  podtion  to  make  thinly 
veUed  blackmaU  maneuvers  against  the  UJB. 
which.  If  succeaaful.  guarantee  the  oootlnn- 
aUon  of  l>oth  arms  aid  and  dietatocahlp. 

Playing  the  Jxmta's  game,  tha  U.S.  has 
lieen  played  for  a  foot  Aa  the  Soviet  diarga 
d'affalrea  commented  privately  to  a  trland  at 
'Taaca'a  July  4  Uwn  party,  "I  think  we  are 
back  in  bualneas."  Por  Preddent  Nlxoo. 
NATO,  and  the  people  of  Greece,  tha  re- 
mark had  ominous  overtones. 
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WATT  A  MINUTE. 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  ttaaovMi 

m  THK  HOX78K  OF  RBPBB8EMTATIVX8 

Thursday,  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  16. 
1971,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
H(Hiorable  Maurice  H.  Stans,  addressed 
the  2Sth  anniversary  meetliig  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Council. 

In  his  remarks.  Secretary  Stans  dis- 
cusses the  problem:  How  do  we  develop 
public  and  private  policies  in  which  eco- 
nomics and  technology  are  factored  Into 
every  mvironmental  assessment?  His 
reasoning  and  analysis  are  noteworthy, 
and  offer  much  food  for  thought  to  those 
individuals  who  oft  times  replace  reason 
with  emotion. 

The  speech  follows: 

Wait  a  itmxm 

Mr.  Brockett,  membera  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Council,  I  am  very  pleaaed  to  be 
with  you  this  morning,  to  share  this  podium 
with  my  Cabinet  ooUeague,  Becretuy  Mor- 
ton, and  to  talk  to  you  about  one  or  more 
of  the  mAtters  affecting  your  industry. 

Tou  are  the  leaders  of  a  great  industry 
which  U  a  very  key  element  in  the  American 
economy  and  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  I  have  regarded  It  not 
only  as  a  duty  of  my  office  but  as  a  special 
privilege  to  work  with  yon.  your  asaoclatee 
and  members  of  the  industry  in  many  mat- 
ters of  Importance  to  the  country. 

I  suppose  your  relationships  with  the  In- 
terior Department  are  more  direct  than  those 
with  Commerce,  but  my  Interest  In  your 
Industry  Is  no  lees  for  that  fact.  The  oU 
matters  In  which  I  have  participated  In  one 
way  or  another,  and  the  general  prosperity  of 
your  Industry,  are  both  part  of  the  total 
overall  economy. 

America  runs  on  oD.  so  you  and  the  ooun- 
try  have  concerns  and  responsibilities  that 
tnevltabiy  interrelate  and  intertwine. 

When  I  was  asked  to  speak  today,  I  was 
told  X  could  talk  on  any  subject  of  my  choice. 
I  realize  that  Secretary  Morton  has  already 
covered  many  of  the  tc^ica  that  would  be  of 
Interest  to  you — energy  policy  and  matters  of 
that  type — and  for  that  reason  I  would  like 
*o  take  a  broader  subject  to  explore,  one 
that  Is  of  direct  interest  to  your  Industry 
but  that  also  has  an  extension  far  beyond  the 
oU  Industry  and  relates  to  American  business 
throughout  the  economy. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  matter  of  environ- 
ment and  the  antipollution  movement  In  the 
country.  It  Is  a  very  emotional  one  In  many 
quarters.  It  U  a  political  one  In  many  quar- 
ters. The  public  Is  demanding  action;  ac- 
tively, vooaUy,  lii4>atlently,  demanding  Im- 
madlate  action.  And  this  u  what  preeents 
the  difficulties. 

Now,  we  aU  know  that  the  environment 
ultimately  has  to  be  cleaned  up,  that  poUu- 
tlca  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

President  Nixon  has  declared  that  the  na- 
tion has  been  long  overdite  In  halting  its 
•buaas  of  the  air,  land  and  water.  He  has 
made  a  eommltment  to  eliminate  pollution 
and  to  cleanse  the  atmosphere  and  oondl- 
tloos  In  which  we  live. 

The  question  is,  ho^  do  we  go  about  doing 
this?  And  In  the  most  sensible  way? 

puoRrnxs 

Understandable  as  the  public's  Interest  Is 
for  Immediate  solutions,  and  Justified  as  the 
Impatlenoe  of  the  public  may  be,  we  have  the 
obligation  to  see  the  problem  In  the  whole, 
not  Just  piecemeal. 

We  cannot  have  single  track  minds  In 
which    the   environmental   Issue   ovnrldea 
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eiverythlng.  But  that  ts  how  some  of  the  peo- 
ple would  have  tu  loot  at  our  problems. 

If  we  settle  for  quick.  Immediate  solutions 
to  one  set  of  problems,  we  can  catapult  our- 
selves Into  others  that  are  much  more  seri- 
ous, and  we  are  beginning  to  find  that  out. 

So  we  have  to  begin  to  look  a  UUle  farther 
down  the  road. 

I  think  It  Is  high  time  for  the  entire  natlosi 
to  weigh  the  needs  against  the  demands  and 
say:  "Walt  a  Minute,  what  are  our  prlorl- 
tlee?" 

We  need  to  weigh  the  requirements  against 
our  reeouroes  and  say:  "Walt  a  Minute,  which 
can  we  afford?  Which  can  we  achieve?" 

We  need  to  weigh  technological  capabllltlee 
■gainst  tiM  timetables  and  the  options  and 
say:  "Walt  a  Minute,  bow  can  we  get  there 
from  here?" 

We  need  to  weigh  environmental  goals 
■gainst  eoonomlc  reality  and  say;  "Walt  a 
Minute,  how  do  the  benefits  compare  with 
the  costs?" 
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In  other  words,  the  problem  Is :  how  do  we 
develop  public  and  private  policies  in  which 
eooQocnlcs  and  technology  are  factored  Into 
every  environmental  assessment? 

Let  me  start  at  this  point. 

Industry  has  been  Indiscriminately  accused 
by  some  of  Ignoring  the  pollution  problems 
of  our  times  and  being  responsible  for  most 
of  them. 

The  charge  Is  dead  wrong  and  It  Is  unfair. 

The  fact  is,  without  denying  industry's 
share  of  the  blame,  that  many  of  the  worst 
polluters  are  outside  of  Industry — munici- 
palities, other  govemmenibs,  agrlcultvire,  and 
the  pubUc  Itself.  Witness  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands  of  American  com- 
munities po\ir  untreated  sewage  Into  waters 
every  day. 

■X8PONSK 

Moreover,  American  industries,  almost 
across  the  board,  have  launched  vastly  com- 
plex and  expensive  efforts  to  help  clean  up 
the  air,  water  and  landscape  of  the  country. 

For  example: 

The  chemical  Industry  In  1970  spent  $000 
million  for  pollution  abatement. 

TiM  Iron  and  steel  industry  has  q>ent 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  on  air  and  water 
facilities,  and  almost  two-thirds  of  that  in 
the  last  two  years. 

The  automobile  Industry  currency  Is  In- 
vesting a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
In  pollution  research  and  development. 

The  electric  Industries  will  spend  two- 
thirds  of  a  bllUoQ  debars  on  pollution  con- 
trol this  year  alone. 

Tour  own  petroleum  Industry  Is  q>endlng 
more  than  $600  minion  In  pollution  con- 
trol this  year,  and  In  addition  Is  devel(q>lng 
expensive  facilities  In  other  coimtrlee  to 
reduce  the  sulpliur  content  of  fuel  oUa  be- 
ing shipped  here. 

The  oil  and  tanker  industries  are  work- 
ing closely  with  the  government  to  elim- 
inate oil  discharges  and  accidental  spills  in- 
to the  odeans. 

The  fact  Is  that,  on  average,  American 
companies  will  have  Increased  their  pollu- 
tion control  spending  by  almost  50  percent 
this  year  over  last  year.  They  will  spend 
some  918  blUlon  over  the  next  five  years  to 
meet  the  requisite  standards. 

Unfortunately  business  has  failed  to  make 
these  achievements  credibly  known  to  the 
American  people,  and  the  idea  still  persists 
In  many  quarters  that  business  Is  ddng 
nothing  and  what  It  does  do  Is  only  be- 
cause It  is  being  dragged  across  the  line. 
Neither  is  true.  Business  has  been  working 
at  pollution  control  for  a  long  time. 


So  we  have  come  to  a  troubled  time  by  a 
very  direct  route. 

Critics  press  the  public  to  Insist  upon 
quick  soluUons  to  these  complex  problems. 

The  people,  In  turn,  press  the  Congress. 


Timetables  have  been  Imposed,  and  regula- 
tions applied,  giving  some  people  a  false 
feeling  that  the  problems  will  all  go  away  if 
we  only  put  enough  squeeze  on  business  to 
act 

The  trouble  Is  that  In  the  development 
of  these  pressures  reason  sometimes  get  lost 
and  extremes  become  the  result. 

Many  of  the  results  have  been  beneficial  to 
be  sure,  but  some  have  been  lU-ooncelved 
and  hannful  to  people,  to  business,  and  to 
the  country. 

FBOSPHATES 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  examples, 
starting  with  detergent  phosphates — the 
washday  Ingredient  that  has  recently  come 
to  typify  the  pollution  vUlaln. 

State  and  local  governments  all  over  the 
country  have  begun  to  ban  the  sale  of  de- 
tergent phosphate  on  a  crasy-qullt  basis, 
geogrt^hlcally. 

But  In  the  rush,  perhaps  someone  should 
say:  "Walt  a  Minute,  what  are  we  really 
doing  here?" 

Laws  to  ban  phosphate  detergents  may 
give  the  public  the  notion  that  the  problem 
Is  solved,  while  nutrients.  Including  phos- 
phates, continue  to  fiow  Into  the  lakes  and 
rivers  from  other  sources — agrlcxiltural  and 
natural  as  well  as  manmade.  And  some  of 
these  cannot  be  controlled. 

So  If  people  assume  that  Just  a  legal  ban 
on  phosphate  detergents  will  do  the  Job, 
they  may  only  lull  themselves  into  neglect- 
ing far  more  significant  scientific  efforts  to 
help  purify  our  waters  through  phosphate 
removal  techniques  in  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment plants. 

DANOSaS 

Then— and  this  is  perhaps  even  more  Im- 
portant— some  hastily  devised  phosphate 
substitutes  can  be  more  harmful  and  dan- 
gerous than  many  people  believe  the  phos- 
phates are. 

One  substitute  developed  by  manufacturers 
at  a  cost  of  many,  many  millions  of  dollars, 
was  temporarily  put  aside  at  the  request  of 
the  government  becatise  there  were  con- 
cerns It  might  create  some  health  hazards. 
Additional  safety  tests  are  now  being  com- 
pleted and  the  sltiiatlon  may  be  changed. 

But  some  of  the  other  substitutes  now 
reaching  the  public  contain  cavistlc  mate- 
rials that  are  dangerous,  especially  to  chil- 
dren. If  those  products  get  In  their  eyes,  they 
can  blind — or  If  they  are  accidentally  In- 
gested, they  can  malm  or  even  kill. 

To  limit  these  risks,  the  FDA  has  instituted 
labeling  requirements  for  caustic  detergents. 

Unfortunattiy,  the  fact  Is  that  small  chil- 
dren creeping  on  the  fioor  next  to  the  wash- 
ing machines  cant  read  those  labels. 

Some  chemical  substitutes  for  phosphates 
also  wash  out  the  fiame-proofing  in  children's 
cotton  sleepers  which  the  textile  Industry 
has  been  working  hard  to  develop. 

Now,  my  purpose  in  dtlng  these  points  Is 
not  to  defend  phosphates,  or  the  Industries 
tbat  use  them,  or  the  products  that  contain 
them. 

Instead,  It  is  a  way  of  saying: 

"Walt  a  Minute."  Before  we  rush  helter- 
skelter  Into  Immediate  responses  to  such 
problems  of  nationwide  concern,  isnt  It  pru- 
dent first  to  take  the  time  to  know  what  we 
are  doing?  To  weigh  all  the  factors  and  the 
consequences  Involved? 

POWKX   PLANT   SITINGS 

For  another  example,  take  the  siting  of  new 
tiectric  power  plants. 

It  is  all  too  familiar  to  many  of  you,  I  am 
stire.  If  an3rthlng.  It  Is  even  more  difficult 
than  siting  new  refineries. 

The  nation's  need  for  more  electric  power 
Is  n^idly  outrvinnlng  our  capacity  to  gen- 
erate It.  The  answer  would  seem  to  be  simply 
to  build  more  power  plants. 

But  In  many  areas  of  the  country  It  has 
become  almost  Impossible  to  do  so.  As  many 
■s  40  m>provals  may  be  necessary,  many  of 


them  Involving  environmental  grounds,  and 
even  the  last  one  can  be  reversed  as  easUy 
as  the  first. 

We  all  know  that  New  York  City  has  had 
these  troubles  for  years. 

Houston  is  another  case  In  i>olnt.  It  has 
all  the  ingredients  of  growth  except  enough 
electxlc  power.  But  It  can't  start  to  build  a 
new  generating  plant  tt  urgently  needs  be- 
cause the  effluents,  even  after  a  costly  oo(d- 
ing,  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the  wa- 
ters that  receive  it  some  two  degrees  above 
the  ten4>erature  that  would  s\ipport  present 
marine  life. 

Isn't  it  time  someone  said:  Walt  a  minute. 

If  we  fix  the  right  priorities — if  we  Inte- 
grate our  environmental,  technological  and 
economic  interests — all  of  them  can  be  served 
without  one  dominating  the  other. 

The  President  has  urged  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  to  resolve  the  power  plant 
siting  proMem,  and  wants  puUlc  agencies 
designated  to  assure  public  dlscu.sslon  of 
plans,  proper  resolution  of  environmental 
Issues  and  timely  construction  of  the  facili- 
ties. 

Another  case  at  point  Is  insecticides. 

We  all  know  there  are  valid  arguments 
against  some  of  them,  but  In  the  rush  away 
from  them,  we  can  create  massive  new  prob- 
lems. 

For  example.  In  New  Jersey,  without  DDT, 
more  than  one  million  oak  trees  have  been 
blighted  and  face  destruction  by  the  Oypsy 
moth. 

Without  DDT,  forest  insects  are  running 
rampant  in  Sweden,  eating  away  the  raw 
material  of  that  country's  biggest  ind\iatry. 

In  Ceylon,  without  DDT,  malaria  cases 
have  become  far  more  prevalent,  lnv<dving 
10  percent  of  the  population.  Without  DDT 
In  India  there  would  be  100  million  cases  of 
malaria  each  year  instead  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand. 

In  parts  of  the  United  States,  without 
DDT,  Insects  have  made  it  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  grow  lettuce,  lima  beans,  sweet  corn, 
and  so  on. 

Now,  In  time,  perhaps,  substitutes  for 
present  Insecticides  can  be  developed  and 
proved  out.  But  In  the  meantime,  most  of 
the  substitutes  are  uncertain  or  don't  even 
exist. 

The  whole  question  la  whether  by  predpl- 
to\is  action  we  will  create  an  expensive  gi^ 
between  the  present  means  and  the  later 
solutions. 

Again,  this  Is  not  a  brief  for  DDT.  This  Is 
Just  a  way  of  saying: 

Walt  a  Minute.  Before  we  act  precipitously 
and  ban  products  for  one  reason,  shouldn't 
we  at  least  be  certain  that  the  cure  U  not 
worse  than  the  disease? 

ONS-INSTTSnT   TOWNS 

What  about  one-Industry  towns?  Today  a 
growing  number  of  small  communities  across 
the  country  are  fearful  that  they  will  lose 
their  eoonomlc  life  If  their  single  sustaining 
Industry  is  forced  to  close,  either  because  of 
rigid  environmental  protection  controls  or 
because  they  can't  cope  with  the  economic 
cost  of  complying. 

Isn't  It  time  for  someone  to  say  "Walt  a 
Minute"? 

Are  the  environmental  dangers  so  Immi- 
nent, so  critical,  that  we  have  to  throw  thou- 
sands of  productive  people  out  of  work?  Are 
the  dangers  so  great,  so  Immediate,  that 
whole  communities  must  be  run  through  the 
economic  wringer? 

Isn't  it  time  that  we  first  measure  all  the 
evidence,  recognizing  legitimate  concerns  on 
the  one  hand,  weighing  them  fairly  against 
valid  considerations  on  the  other,  then  act 
reasonably  and  carefully  to  protect  both  the 
environment  and  the  Jobs?  It  may  take  a  bit 
longer  but  the  end  result  would  be  far  more 
satisfactory. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


For  another  example.  Congress  killed  ttie 
SST. 

But  shouldn't  we  as  a  nation  have  said 
"Wait  a  Minute"?  Are  we  so  afraid  to  build 
Just  two  experimental  airplanes  that  we 
would  willingly  sacrifice  thousands  of  Jobs, 
Jeopardize  the  economic  health  of  an  entire 
city,  forego  the  technological  advantage  of 
an  entire  Industry,  and  deny  major  benefits 
to  our  balance  of  pa3mients7 

Isn't  it  time  we  weigh  our  potential  against 
the  risk  In  every  reasonable  case? 

PIFKUNX 

What  about  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline? 
Some  of  you  have  an  Interest  in  that. 

Again,  people  have  said.  "Let's  not  build 
It  because  of  the  (Kssible  adverse  conse- 
quences to  the  environment." 

No  one  suggests  that  we  Ignore  these  pos- 
sible dangers.  Everyone  agrees  that  we  must 
take  every  known  precaution  to  protect  the 
environment. 

But  there  Is  another  side  of  the  coin,  the 
nation's  need  for  the  oil  and  the  benefits  to 
Alaska. 

Isn't  it  time  somebody  says  on  things  like 
this,  "Wait  a  Minute"? 

We  already  have  the  technological  means 
to  provide  reasonable  protection  against  dan- 
gers to  the  Alaskan  environment.  Are  we  so 
afraid  of  what  might  hi^pen  that  we  will 
sacrifice  the  enormous  new  sources  of  oil  we 
need  for  our  homes,  our  cars,  our  Jobs,  our 
country?  Will  we  sacrifice  potential  Jobs  for 
thousands  of  people  who  would  be  employed 
In  the  shipping  industries.  In  Alaska  and 
elsewhere?  Will  we  turn  our  backs  on  all  of 
the  economic  benefits  to  that  state  and  to 
the  country? 

The  risks  are  recognised,  but  Isnt  it  time 
we  recognize  that  other  considerations  also 
must  be  taken  into  account  In  the  national 
Interest? 

XmSSION   BTANSAKDS 

And  what  about  the  tougher  emissions 
standards  for  transportation?  Certainly  they 
should  be  sought  and  should  be  achieved. 

But — wait  a  minute — In  the  past  decade 
the  amount  of  hydrocarbons  given  (^  by  an 
automobile  has  already  been  reduced  by  80 
percent,  carbon  monoxide  wnlsslons  by  70 
percent.  And  with  existing  capabilities,  these 
Improvements  can  continue. 

But  a  mandatory  standard  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  demands  a  90  percent  reduction  below 
the  remaining  emission  levels  by  1976. 

For  hydrocarbons,  that  level  Is  as  much 
as  foliage  gives  off  in  the  average  yard  of  the 
American  home  in  the  average  suburb. 

One  person  has  estimated  that  every  ear 
would  have  to  be  parked  for  two  days  after 
getting  Its  tank  filled— UteraUy— because 
gasoline  going  from  the  pump  to  the  car 
gives  off  at  least  twice  the  dally  allowable 
hydrocai1»ns  for  that  car. 

Spreading  one  ounce  of  house  paint  uses 
the  same  dally  qiiota  of  hydrocarbons. 

Burning  up  two  logs  on  the  fir^Iaoe  like- 
wise uses  the  dally  quota. 

The  list  of  examples  could  go  on. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
port to  Congress  last  week  said  that  we  do 
not  have  the  technology  to  comply  with  some 
of  the  standards  that  have  been  set  In  ac- 
cordance with  law. 

To  try  to  achieve  these  standards  will  re- 
sult In  millions  of  dollars  of  added  costs, 
which  Inevitably  have  to  go  Into  higher  con- 
sumer prices. 

If  we  try  to  solve  our  environmental  prob- 
lems more  quickly  than  our  technology  per- 
mits, not  only  will  we  raise  costs  sharply  and 
suddenly,  but  we  will  also  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  false  steps  that  we  take  along  the  way. 
The  Incomplete  state  of  our  knowledge  leads 
directly  to  pitfalls  that  can't  be  foreseen. 

So  isn't  It  time  to  say :  Walt  a  Minute.  Let's 
weigh  each  need  against  the  technological 
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realities  and  let's  not  Impose  any  more  arbi- 
trary deadlines  that  can't  be  met  with  the 
technology  in  sight. 

Let's  do  the  things  we  can  do  first,  while 
making  orderiy  progress  against  the  others. 

OFFSHOKX   DSILUNO 

What  about  offshore  drilling?  Certainly  we 
should  take  every  possible  practical  stsp  to 
stop  polluting  the  oceans. 

But — wait  a  minute. 

Before  we  make  offshore  drilling  too  dif- 
ficult let's  recognize  that  by  the  end  of  this 
decade,  offshore  wells  will  have  to  provide  30 
percent  of  our  oil.  And  it  will  also  provide 
much  of  the  low-sulphiu*  fuel  that  Is  ur- 
gently needed  for  clean  air. 

PROPOSALS 

As  all  of  you  know  so  well,  there  are  many 
other  matters  which  we  could  cite  and  say 
"Walt  a  Minute."  These  examples  make  the 
point. 

Let  me  give  you  some  specifics  as  to  gxiide- 
llnes  In  dealing  with  these  matters  In  the 
future. 

First,  a  determination  of  the  economic  Im- 
pact should  be  required  before  environmen- 
tal acts  are  mandated. 

The  public  must  know  what  the  costs  wlU 
be,  what  the  alternatives  are,  and  whether 
it  wUI  get  its  money's  worth. 

Second,  a  technological  determination 
should  be  prepared  in  connection  with  any 
governmental  action,  Indicating  the  time  re- 
quired to  carry  It  out. 

nilrd,  we  must  avoid  panicky,  ad  hoc  vp- 
proaches  to  the  problems  of  air,  land  and 
water  pollution,  and  devel(^  feasible,  long- 
range  plans  to  deal  with  them  on  a  halancwl 
basis  of  regtilar,  gradual  Improvements,  al- 
ways with  consideration  of  the  public  Inter- 
est and  of  the  economic  and  technologloal 
factors  Involved. 

Fourth,  government  should  study  whsthsr 
companies  and  Industries  can  finance  the  Im- 
provements that  they  are  being  required  to 
make  without  prejudice  to  their  financial  ss- 
curity  or  their  normal  ci4;>ltal  lnq>rovements, 
and  consider  whether  assistance  might  bs 
required. 

Fifth,  the  Congress  should  be  urged  to  sop* 
port  all  of  the  President's  environmental  im- 
provement plans  relating  to  other  than  the 
buslnsss  areas,  so  that  Indiistry's  progress 
will  be  matched  by  progress  In  municipal  dis- 
posal and  other  nonlndustolal  pollution 
problems. 

Sixth,  coordinated  methods  should  be  de- 
veloped for  governments  to  reach  prompt  and 
conclusive  dedaions  on  power  plant  loca- 
tions, as  proposed  by  the  Administration,  In 
order  to  end  those  crltioal  delays. 

And  finally,  antltnist  attitudes  should  b* 
reviewed  to  determine  the  poeslblllty  of  co- 
operative Industry  attempts,  working  to- 
gether to  resolve  environmental  problema 

OBSBVATIOIfB 

Let  me  add  this  set  of  sln^jle  ot>servations 
before  I  finish. 

First,  none  of  the  major  problems  we  fsos 
can  be  resolved  instantly.  AU  of  them  are  too 
complex.  They  call  for  long-range  programs 
and  careful  consideration  of  priorities  and 
financing. 

Second,  biisinees  alone  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  all  of  our  pollution.  The  bur- 
dens of  responsibility  and  cost  must  be 
Aared  by  all  levels  of  government,  by  agri- 
culture and  by  the  public. 

And  third,  the  technology  we  need  In  or- 
der to  solve  our  inroblem  must  still  be  de- 
veloped in  many  fitids.  We  have  a  tremen- 
dous flow  of  uncoordinated,  uncertain,  im- 
precise data  about  the  environment,  and 
Industry  faces  a  severe  shortage  of  environ- 
mental engineering  specialists. 

Fourth,  we  have  to  aciileve  greater  con- 
formity of  state  and  local  actions  dealing 
with  pollution  control  before  we  bog  down 
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ttM  Whole  country  In  "rmiHrtinf   raguls- 
ttona  and  dMulUnM. 


TtoMOf,  w  hMV9  to  noofnlM  that  cren 
our  manmxVi  probl«au,  In  sobm  tTiftfli"*T. 
ars  wentfl  to  mOatftag  human  «zl8t«no« 
on  this  planat.  After  all,  every  new  txrth 
tarlnce  ue  Instantly  a  new  polluter.  But  even 
the  most  ardent  of  the  enTtronmentallata 
have  yet  to  call  for  "no  new  etarta"  there. 

Here  again  I  siq>poae  we  ooold  say,  "Wait 
a  minute." 

But  what  lamtalklnc  ahont  la  the  neees- 
sity  to  reoocnlae  that  the  pollution  prob- 
lem ezlets  In  a  real  world,  «nd  It  calls 
for  halanoe  and  obJectlTlty. 

I  can  reduce  It  aU  to  absurdity: 

If  we  bad  no  cars  on  the  street,  there 
would  be  no  automobile  pollutloD. 

If  we  built  no  power  plants,  we  would 
have  no  poUutlon  from  utlimes.  If  we  bad 
no  pho^hate  detergents,  we  would  hare 
no  poUutlon  of  our  waterways,  and  so  on. 

But  what  kind  of  country  would  we  have 
left? 

The  line  between  that  kind  of  tiA"^tn— 
and  the  kind  of  soiae  we  need  to  reeolTe 
the  problem  requlree  a  sense  of  reality  In 
dealing  with  the  economic  and  technological 
factors,  and  the  Impatience  of  tboae  who 
would  like  to  clean  up  the  country  over- 
nlgbt. 

OOMCLUaiOlf 

The  time  has  come  to  taring  theae  tilings 
Into  Cocus  and  stop  orerhsatlng  the  new 
that  we  are  kUling  ourselves  today. 

Without  pause  or  equlroeetlon.  we  must 
continue  to  halt  poUutlon  of  tlie  world,  but 
w  must  do  It  rsallstlcally.  soundly. 

I  have  support  for  this  pc^t  ot  view  fton 
people  Ulte  Dr.  Phnip  Handler.  FreaMent  of 
the  National  Academy  Sdenaes.  who  ]uat  « 
tow  weeks  ago  said  this:  "My  special  plea 
Is  that  we  do  not,  out  of  a  oomblnatlan  of 
amoMoBal  seal  and  ectdoglcal  igncranee.  ro- 
mantlelslng  about  the  "good  oM  days'  ttiat 
naim  were,  hastily  substitute  snvlronmsntal 
tragedy  for  existing  environmental  deteriora- 
tion. Let's  not  replace  known  derlla  by  In- 
■ofloiently  understood  unknown  derHs.** 

So  aU  we  eeek  fundamentally  In  an  these 
considerations  is  a  balancing  of  values,  a 
weighing  of  proper  priorities,  a  measuring 
of  the  oosts  against  benefits. 

And.  gentlemen,  if  we  approach  our  prob- 
lems In  that  spirit  of  balance  and  fatraees, 
we  can  mset  our  ecological  needs,  dean  up 
the  country,  and  do  so  without  undue  eoo- 
nomle  risks  for  anyone,  aU  within  tte  frame- 
work of  continued  teohndoglcal   isijuiess. 

That  IB  the  way  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
H. 


THE  INDIANA  DUNBB  NATIONAL 
LAKBBHORB  BRINQINO  PARKS  TO 
PBOPLB 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or  nna&NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEMTATTVE8 

Thursday.  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  that  would  ex- 
pand the  present  boundaries  of  the  Jn- 
dlana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  PItb 
years  ago,  this  body  approved  the  first 
legislation  creating  that  national  lake- 
shore,  but  at  the  time  certain  Important 
pieces  of  land  were  not  Included;  and 
since  then.  It  has  beotune  obTlous  that 
certain  other  additions  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  original  Investment  that  has 
already  been  made  In  land  purchases  for 
the  present  national  lakeshore. 
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The  proposed  legislation  reflects  my 
Intention  to  nve  sodie  of  the  Irreplace- 
able dunes  and  wetlands  surroundlnf  the 
present  park  boundaries,  vi^ch  are  now 
threatened  by  urban  and  Industrial  de- 
vel(wnent. 

Thus.  I  would  Include  certain  buffer 
Eone  additions,  wooded  dunes  parcels.  In 
the  West  Beach  area;  certain  aemldevel- 
oped  lands,  such  as  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  the  town  of  Beverdy  Shores  still 
outside  the  park  where  there  are  many 
valuable  dunes:  wooded  and  moving 
dunes  In  the  Ogden  Dunes  region. 

This  bUl  would  Include  a  unique  Blue 
Heron  nesting  haven  In  the  UtUe  Calu- 
met Wetlands  area,  an  Important  wildlife 
refuge  and  potential  recreation  Q>ot  for 
hikers  and  wildlife  enthusiasts:  Also  cat- 
tall  marshes,  dime  ridges  and  oak  groves 
in  the  Old  Olacler  Lake  Dunes  unit  whldi 
Is  an  area  that  provides  a  unl<iue  display 
of  successive  staig:es  of  the  <M  lake  bo<^tom 
and  shoreline  dunes. 

Presently,  there  are  small  areas  sur- 
rounded by  but  not  Included  In  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  lakeshore  In 
Porter  County;  theee  I  believe  should  be 
Included.  Toward  Gary,  we  need  to  add  a 
Long  Lake  extension  unit,  in  order  to  con- 
trol the  entire  watershed  of  Long  Lake  to 
prevent  future  pollution  damage  to  the 
waters  in  the  present  park  area.  To  pre- 
serve the  flood  idaln  and  adjacent  tiapea 
of  little  Calumet  Rtver  and  a  tributary, 
known  as  Salt  Creek,  in  unspoiled  con- 
dition, I  am  recommending  a  conserva- 
tion easement.  This  bill  would  also  seek 
to  protect  Plnhook  Bog  from  pollution,  a 
region  of  intense  botanical  and  ecological 
signlflcance,  by  enlarging  its  boimdailes. 

Theee  areas  and  others,  involving  some 
6,900  acres  are  included  In  the  bill  I  am 
today  Introducing.  About  4,520  of  these 
acres  are  to  be  acquired  l^  purchase, 
some  2.300  are  In  the  form  of  an  ease- 
ment. Throughout,  the  effort  has  been  to 
avoid  including  areas  where  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  improvement. 

It  is  impossible  to  assess  the  value  of 
these  lajoda  for  our  present  and  for  the 
future.  What  we  are  dealing  with  here 
Is  an  area  with  rare  scenic,  geological, 
ecological  characteristics;  a  region  that 
should  serve  as  a  prime  recreaticmal 
area,  an  area  In  which  to  leam  first- 
hand about  nature  and  observe  unim- 
peded ec<doglcal  balances  in  operation. 
Such  an  area  cannot  be  replaced  ot  re- 
produced. Unless  we  act  now.  some  of 
the  lands  Invtdved.  the  land  forms,  and 
the  wildlife  will  disappear  permanently, 
for  other  uses  will  be  made  or  proper 
care  will  not  be  used  to  make  sure  the 
flora,  the  animal  Ufe,  the  dunes  them- 
selves, are  preserved. 

This  then  is  a  very  unique,  a  special 
kind  of  recreational  area;  one  with  sd- 
entlflc  Interest  and  ecological  value. 
Those  of  you  who  live  in  or  near  the 
Midwest  sure  aware  of  the  importance  of 
this  national  lakeshore  as  a  prime  recre- 
ational area  for  a  highly  urbanized  re- 
gion. Some  10  million  people  live  and 
work  within  easy  access  to  the  present 
and  the  proposed  additions  to  the  Indi- 
ana Dunes  national  lakeshore  area. 

In  February  of  this  year,  President 
Nixon  talked  about  the  importance  of 
bringing  "parks  to  where  the  people  are" 
in  his  oivironment  message  to  the  Con- 
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giess.  I  could  not  agree  with  him  mom 
in  fact  that  was  the  whole  intent  of  the 
original  Indiana  Dunes  legislation  passed 
5  years  ago  for  the  area  served  by  this 
first  urban  national  park.  By  1980.  it  is 
estimated  that  p(«>ulation  figures  within 
a  100  mile  radius  of  this  area  vrtll  reach 
more  than  11  million  pec^le.  and  by  that 
time  or  possibly  sooner,  annual  visita- 
tion to  the  lakeshore  is  expected  to  reach 
2  million. 

For  these  millions  of  Americans  who 
might  enjoy  the  many  natural  advan- 
tages offered  by  this  area,  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  approve  these  additions  to 
the  Indiana  Dunes  national  lakeshore, 
thereby  conserving  this  area  for  the 
present  and  th«  future. 


DISTINOUISHED  ALUMNI  AWARDS 
MADE  BY  PENNSYLVANIA  STATB 
UNIVERSITY 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

OP  FsmnTTVAinA 
IN  TSE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thuniay,  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  Distinguished  Alumni  Awards  are 
made  by  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
Just  recently  these  awards  for  1971  were 
Issued. 

Two  individuals  prominent  in  public 
life  were  the  recipients  of  this  award, 
one  of  which  was  Mr.  Benson  L.  Dutton, 
Director  of  Federally  Assisted  Construc- 
tion in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  other  being 
Bris.  Oen.  Walter  R.  Tkach.  White 
House  physician. 

Because  the  pertinent  citations  reveal 
some  Interesting  dimensions  with  respect 
to  these  two  important  personalities,  I 
insert  these  citations  in  the  Congres- 
sional RxcoRO  and  recommend  them  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

BntsoN  li.  DtrrtON 

Citation:  To  Benaon  L.  DvtUm,  a  buUder 
of  bridge*  both  struetvral  and  human,  for 
hi$  dUUnguUhed  accompUahmewt*  in  not 
one  but  three  pro feations— engineering,  edu- 
cation, and  government  aervice:  and  for  hia 
award  loinning  bridge  deaigna;  for  hia  equal- 
ly  effective  molding  of  young  minda;  and  for 
hia  dedication  and  concern  for  hia  fellow  man 
which  have  earned  him  raepect  and  recogni- 
tion from  ttie  community.  _ 

AU  men  are  Sbm>ed  by  their  pasts,  but 
some  prefer  to  forget  the  struggles  and  trials 
of  earlier  years.  Benson  L.  Dutton,  bis  ca- 
reer established,  bis  reputation  secured  by 
his  dlstln^lshed  accomplishments  In  engi- 
neering, education,  and  government  service 
has  not  forgotten. 

Beq>ondlng  to  bis  selection  as  a  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  of  the  University,  be  re- 
called in  a  letter  "the  sacrlfloea  of  my  par- 
ents (whose  Income  during  the  1929-33  de- 
pression years  barely  kept  us  In  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter)  In  providing  me  with  funds 
and  encouragement  to  complete  my  under- 
graduate work." 

And  he  found  time  to  pay  thanks  to  hia 
undergraduate  advisor  (the  late  JuJliu  E. 
Kaulfuss)  and  to  the  family  "In  whose  home 
I  Uved  and  received  kindness  (Professor  Eu- 
gene Btscboff) .  To  aU  of  these — my  parents 
my  Alma  ICater.  and  my  friends — I  am  appre- 
ciative of  the  help  and  Inspiration  they  have 
given  me." 
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Today,  Mr.  Dutton  is  director  of  FederaUy 
Aaalsted  Construction  in  the  UJ9.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  welfare, 
and  Uvea  and  works  m  Washington.  D.C.  But 
he  was  bom  In  Philadelphia  and  matriculated 
m  Its  public  schools  before  obtaining  hia 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  dvU  engmeer- 
Ing  In  1938.  (He  also  holds  the  profeeslonsl 
degree  of  civil  engineer  which  was  awarded 
him  by  Penn  SUte  In  1949.) 

After  his  graduation,  Mr.  Dutton  found  a 
Job  as  chief  of  surveys  In  Philadtiphla,  later 
becoming  a  construction  engineer  at  the 
Naval  Ammunition  Depot  and  a  project  en- 
gineer with  the  National  Park  Service.  Then 
In  1940  he  t\imed  to  education  and  accepted 
an  assistant  professorship  In  engineering  at 
Hampton  Institute,  where  he  also  spent  a 
year  as  acting  bvisiness  manager.  Bight  years 
later  he  moved  to  Tennessee  State  Univer- 
sity as  a  professor,  and  from  1950  to  1956  be 
served  as  dean  of  their  School  of  Engineering. 

During  these  years,  Mr.  Dutton  main- 
tained a  private  engineering  practice  and  in 
1966  returned  to  PhUadelphla  to  become 
chief  design  engineer  of  bridges  for  the  city. 
His  plans  for  the  Spring  Oarden  Street 
Bridges  over  the  Schuylkill  River  won  him  a 
third  prize  award  for  structures  from  the 
Lincoln  Arc  Welding  Foundation  and  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  Bridges  from  the  Ameri- 
can Instftute  of  Steel  Construction. 

In  1965,  Mr.  Dutton  went  to  work  with 
the  VJ&.  Office  of  Education,  first  as  a  con- 
struction management  engineer  and  later  as 
chief  of  the  Operations  Branch  of  the  Con- 
struction Services.  He  has  held  his  present 
post  since  last  year. 

A  feUow  of  the  American  Society  of  ClvU 
Engineers  and  a  member  of  the  American 
PubUc  Works  Association,  Mr.  Dutton  has 
played  a  prominent  role  In  civic  and  com- 
munity activities.  He  has  been  partlctilarly 
Interested  In  the  TMCA  and  was  honored  with 
a  Philadelphia  YMCA  Membership  Award 
Plaque  and  the  Germantown  TMCA  Service 
Award  Plaque. 

During  his  years  In  the  Qtiaker  City,  Mr. 
Dutton  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Care,  as  a  director  of  FeUowshlp  House, 
and  on  the  North  Area  Board  of  tbe  Health 
and  Welfare  CouncU. 

Beio.  Okic.  Waltkb  R.  Tracr 

Citation :  To  Walter  R.  Tkach,  physician  to 
the  Preaident,  for  hia  diatinguished  medical 
and  military  careera  which  earned  him 
appointment  aa  White  Houae  Surgeon;  for 
hia  devoted  care  of  the  nation's  First  Family 
and  CabiTiet  Officers;  and  for  hia  skUl,  per- 
formance, and  professional  dedication  In  the 
service  of  humanity. 

As  a  doctor.  Brig.  Oen.  Walter  R.  Tkach 
has  rather  an  exclusive  office  setting — not 
to  mention  a  highly  selective  list  of  patients. 
For  General  Tkach  Is  the  physician  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  heads  the 
White  House  Clinic  which  la  responsible  for 
the  health  of  the  First  FamUy,  Cabinet 
members,  and  White  House  staff. 

Born  In  LaBelle,  Pa.,  General  Tkach  was 
gradiiated  from  Penn  SUte  In  1941  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  In  chemistry.  He 
obtained  bis  medical  schooling  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  and  Interned  there  at 
Mercy  Hospital. 

At  tbe  same  time  that  be  received  his 
doctor  of  medicine  degree,  the  young  physi- 
cian was  granted  a  commission  as  a  lieuten- 
ant In  the  \3S.  Army  Reserve  and  upon 
completion  of  bis  Internship  In  1046  began 
active  duty  In  the  V&.  Army  Medical  Corps 
as  a  student  In  the  Basic  Doctor  of  Medicine 
course  at  Fort  Sam  Hoxiston,  Tex.  His  first 
assignment  took  him  to  Japan,  where,  until 
1948,  he  was  a  medical  Inspector  and  later 
a  general  duty  medical  officer  with  the  occu- 
pation forces.  Transferred  to  Washington, 
D.C.  he  Joined  the  T004th  Area  Service  Unit 
(General  Dispensary)  as  a  medical  officer. 
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m  1948  General  Tkach  decided  to  switch 
services  and  became  An  officer  In  tbe  U.& 
Air  Force.  He  attended  the  Basic  Aviation 
Medicine  course  at  the  School  of  Aviation 
Medicine,  Randoli^  Air  Faroe  Base,  Tex.,  tor 
nine  months  and  was  then  assigned  as  flight 
surgeon  to  the  814th  Medical  Group  at 
Sewart  Air  Force  Base  in  Tennessee.  Return- 
ing to  Washington  in  January  1961,  General 
Tkach  went  to  Headquarters.  United  States 
Air  Force,  with  tlie  Deputy  Chief  of  Statf 
for  Operations,  mteUigenoe.  WhUe  there,  he 
took  courses  in  stntagic  Intelligence  and 
medical  aspects  of  nuclear  energy. 

A  tour  of  duty  at  the  White  House  foUowed 
In  1963  when  General  Tkach  was  reaastgned 
to  the  Medical  Officer  Staff  In  the  dispensary 
there.  He  later  became  aaslstant  to  the  per- 
sonal physician  to  Preaident  Elsenhower. 

It  was  May  1961,  when  General  Tkach  re- 
ported to  the  818th  Medical  Group  at  Lin- 
coln Air  Force  Base,  Neb.,  as  assistant  to  the 
commander.  lAter,  he  himself  became  com- 
mander. The  foUowlng  year  be  waa  named 
chief  of  tbe  Professional  Division  and  deputy 
surgeon  at  Strategic  Air  Cocnmand  H(Mm1- 
quarters.  OfTutt  Air  Force  Base,  Neb.  Ftotn 
1966  to  1968,  he  was  assigned  to  Pacific  Air 
Forces  Headquarters,  Hlokam  Air  Force  Base, 
HawaU,  as  director  of  inofesslonal  services 
and  deputy  surgeon.  Remaining  In  tbe  Far 
East,  be  went  to  Vietnam  as  command  sur- 
geon fw  Headquarters,  Seventh  Air  Force. 
untU  In  January  1969.  President  Nlzon  asked 
blm  to  become  VTblte  House  Surgeon. 

General  Tkach  holds  tbe  aeronautical  rat- 
ing at  chief  flight  sxirgeon.  His  mlUtary  dec- 
oratloos  Include  the  Legion  of  Merit,  Bronae 
Star  Medal,  Air  Medal,  Air  Force  Commenda- 
tion Medal,  and  the  White  Houae  Service 
Medal. 


REPORT    FROM    CONGRESSMAN 
ED    ESHLEMAN 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuMday,  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  recently  sent  my  constituents  a 
newsletter.  I  am  including  the  contents 
of  that  newsletter  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

bcpobt  faoic  youx  conobbssman, 

Ed  Esklkman 

GOOD  nrrxNTioNS,  bad  rksttlts 

The  welfare  Issue  \b  dlsciissed  quite  force- 
fuUy  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Atlantic  maga- 
zine. The  article  Is  based  on  Alexis  de  Toc- 
quevUle's  thoughts  on  "pauperism"  In  1836. 
Tocquevllle  wrote,  "There  are  two  Incentives 
to  work:  the  need  to  Uve  and  the  desire  to 
Improve  tbe  conditions  of  life.  Experience 
has  proven  that  the  majority  of  men  can  be 
sufficiently  motivated  to  work  only  by  the 
flrat  of  these  incentives.  The  second  Is  only 
effective  with  a  small  minority.  ...  A  law 
which  gives  all  the  poor  a  right  to  public  aid, 
whatever  the  origin  of  their  poverty,  weakens 
or  destroys  the  first  stimulant  and  leaves 
only  the  second  Intact."  The  Atlantic  article 
goes  on  to  show  how  this  reasoning  applies 
to  our  present  welfare  problems  and  con- 
cludes with  this  very  interesting  obaervatlon: 
"The  famUy  Is,  In  our  society,  a  vital  eco- 
nomic institution.  Welfare  robs  It  of  Its 
economic  function.  Above  aU,  welfare  robs 
the  head  of  the  household  of  hia  economic 
function  and  tends  to  make  of  him  a  'super- 
fluous man.'  Welfare,  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, competee  with  his  (ustmlly  low)  elud- 
ing ability;  and  the  more  generous  the  wel- 
fare program,  tbe  worse  he  makes  out  in  this 
competition.  It  is  surprising,  then,  that — un- 
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manned  and  demorallaed — ^be  removes  him- 
sdf  from  famUy  req>onalbllltles  that  no 
longer  rest  on  bis  shoulders?  That  he  drifts 
out  of  his  home— or  Is  even  pxished  out  of 
his  home — into  the  male  street-comer  so- 
ciety of  tbe  slum?  ...  To  raise  such  ques- 
tions Is  to  point  to  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  our  welfare  system,  a  vicious  circle 
in  which  tbe  best  of  Intentions  merge  into 
the  worst  of  results. 

STAKF8  rOB  BTASTXBS 

On  July  1  the  Post  Office  Department  be- 
came the  new,  independent  U.S.  Postal  Sarr- 
Ice.  To  commemorate  that  occasion.  Post- 
master General  Wlnton  M.  Blount  came  over 
to  Capitol  HIU  to  present  a  special  album  of 
stamps  featiirlng  the  official  insignia  of  the 
Postal  Service.  The  above  plctiire  was  taken 
at  that  ceremony. 

VKDXXAL   TAX   WAawiWO 

The  tax  law  passed  two  years  ago  gave  tax 
cuts  to  most  Americans.  However,  due  to  tbe 
way  the  law  was  written,  your  present  with- 
holding may  not  be  covering  your  tax  obliga- 
tion. You  could  find  that  you  still  owe  a  size- 
able chvmk  of  cash  come  next  AprU  16.  The 
recMon  is  this:  Tbe  tax  cuts  were  aimed 
chiefly  at  low  Income  groups.  Tbe  withhold- 
ing tables  were  not  adjusted  to  reflect  tbe 
Impact  of  those  cuts  on  middle  Income  peo- 
ple. Therefore,  those  with  salaries  of  $10.- 
OOQ  or  more  who  take  standard  deductions,  or 
Itemized  deductions  which  total  less  than 
13  percent,  won't  have  had  enough  withheld 
from  their  earnings  to  cover  their  tax  llabU- 
Ity  for  this  year.  If  youTe  a  wage-earner  who 
might  be  affected  by  this  situation,  you  are 
urged  to  check  into  either  cutting  your  «x- 
emptlons  or  adding  to  your  withholding  to 
avoid  having  to  make  a  limip-sum  payment 
in  AprU  of  1972. 

Qvon  ntoK  CAPITOL  ooaamoxa 
Treason  cannot  be  Justified  on  tbe  grounds 
of  "freedom  of  the  press"  any  more  than  rape 
can  be  Justified  on  the  grounds  of  "punult  of 
happiness." 

POLLUTION :  A  CBiaiS  Torn.  BTBTONX 

A  major  iaaue 

In  WaslUngton.  when  an  Issue  begins  get- 
ting a  great  deal  of  public  attention,  it  is 
said  to  have  a  "high  profit."  Today  poUutlon 
and  the  effort  to  aave  the  environment  are 
high  profile  issues.  Just  about  ereryona  is 
aware  of  and  concerned  about  the  huge  talk 
we  face  of  cleaning  up  our  poUuted  air  "«l 
water.  In  addition,  we  have  become  aware  of 
other  assaiUts  on  our  environment  such  a> 
noise,  radiation,  soUd  waste  and  population 
growth.  Tbe  stream  of  Information  which  has 
poured  forth  since  pollution  became  a  high 
prolUe  Issue  has  left  no  doubt  that  better 
control  Is  essential  If  mankind  Is  to  enjoy 
a  tolerable  future — or,  In  the  opinion  of 
some,  any  future  at  all.  Although  there  may 
be  room  for  dispute  on  tlie  degree  of  ur- 
gency, vlrtuaUy  aU  of  us  agree  that  cur- 
rent poUutlon  controls  are  Inadequate  *"d 
the  improvement  is  mandatory. 
IVa  a  personal  thing 

Too  often,  I'm  afraid,  we  think  of  saving 
the  environment  In  terms  of  what  mnmmnn^ 
else  should  do.  But  tbe  reeponalblUty  for 
cleaning  things  up  cannot  be  delegated  to 
Just  government,  or  J\ist  Industry,  or  Jiat 
some  other  segment  of  society.  What  ordinary 
people  do  and  dont  do  Is  of  vast  Importanea. 
The  war  on  poUutlon,  If  It  Is  to  be  sucoeaaful. 
must  be  waged  by  everyone,  everyday,  eracy- 
where. 

Whymer 

Each  of  us  must  bear  part  of  the  reaponai- 
bUlty  In  the  great  clean-up  because  each  of 
us  contributes  greatly  to  tbe  problem.  Whan 
we  drive  ovir  cars,  turn  on  an  electrioal  a|>- 
pllanoe,  utilize  our  community's  aewaga  ta- 
clUtles,  flU  our  garbage  cans  or  do  one  of 
Mm  thousand  other  things  which  mak*  tq> 
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oar  daUy  Htm,  ire  become  poUuten.  Leet 
year,  for  inatonce,  eeeh  man,  voman  and 
clilld  (XMttrltrated  about  one  ton  of  poUutante 
to  the  air.  Hooaebtdd  waatewaten  oarrled  off 
bj  municipal  aewage  dlBpoaal  aystems 
amounted  to  approximately  100  b^11"m  per 
day  for  each  penon.  or  20  bUUao  gaUonc  each 
day  nationwide.  And  because  our  Nation  haa 
a  eonaumer  eoonocny,  It  la  alao  a  throw  away 
eooocmy  which  meana  that  we  are  being 
burled  under  an  avalanche  of  solid  waste. 
Last  year  we  threw  away  60  billion  cans,  30 
bUllon  bottles  and  Jars,  4  million  tons  of 
plastics  and  7.8  million  television  sets.  Those 
are  hither  starting  figures,  but  they  help 
point  out  why  we  must  each  face  up  to  our 
own  roles  In  the  environmental  crisis  before 
there  ta  any  hope  of  dealing  with  it. 

The  problem  toe  face 
In  a  crime,  when  the  criminal  Is  Identified 
and  prosecu'^^d,  the  victim  gets  some  satls- 
fketlon.  But  In  the  case  of  pollution,  the 
"orlmlnalB"  and  the  victims  are  one  and  the 
same.  Just  as  we  all  contribute  to  the  prob- 
lem, we  all  siifTer  from  the  problem  too.  It 
Is  a  part  of  our  dally  lives.  To  go  from  one 
place  to  another  in  our  cities  Is  to  pass 
through  an  imhealthy  croes-aectlon  of  poUu- 
tion — through  the  ezhaiist  fumes  of  motor 
vehicles,  across  dirty  and  sluggish  streams, 
under  the  Intense  noise  of  construction  proj- 
ects, and  past  the  belching  smokestacks  of 
industry.  Even  getting  beyond  our  urban 
centers  and  out  Into  the  country  does  not 
mean  escape  from  pollution.  In  rural  America 
one  finds  littered  highways,  lakee  and  streams 
that  are  victims  of  Industrial  and  municipal 
waste,  and  wildlife  that  are  the  prey  of 
man's  indiscriminate  use  of  pesticides. 
Whereas  environmentalists  were  once  flght- 
tng  remote  battles  to  save  some  treee  or 
conserve  some  other  natural  resource,  today 
their  fight  has  oome  into  everyone's  life.  It 
is  a  fight  not  just  to  conserve  what  we  have 
left,  but  to  restore  what  we  have  lost. 

Some  tense  and  nonsense 
Vaced  with  nearly  any  crisis,  o\ir  general 
reaction  Is  to  Ignore  It  as  long  as  we  can. 
Then,  when  we  do  acknowledge  it,  we  in- 
evitably tend  to  overreact  and  ma^nilfy  the 
problem  to  Incredible  proportions.  That's  ex- 
actly what  has  happened  In  the  case  at  the 
pollution  problem.  It  Is  beyond  question  that 
we  are  faced  with  an  environmental  crisis. 
But,  despite  the  claims  of  8om«  adentists  and 
some  public  officials,  the  world  Isnt  oomlng 
to  an  end  yet.  The  absurd  exaggerations  that 
the  planet  is  about  to  become  a  vast  waste- 
land If  every  speck  of  pollution  is  not  cleaned 
up  have  caused  some  needless  fears  and  some 
imrealistic  emotionalism.  The  fact  Is  that  If 
we  stopped  pollution  of  aU  kinds,  it  would  be 
as  disastrous  as  continuing  the  present  pat- 
tern of  uncontrolled  pollution.  There  are  so 
ma^y  people  on  earth  today  that  lacking 
transportation,  electric  power,  mechanised 
and  chemicalized  agriculture,  heat  and  other 
causes  of  pollution,  we  would  pliinge  Into 
chaos  with  starvation  at  the  end  of  the  road. 
The  key  to  dealing  with  enviromnental  de- 
terioration Is  balance.  Pollution  contrcd  miist 
be  achieved  without  pollution  hysteria.  That 
means  programs  aimed  at  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment which  also  recognise  that  there  Is 
probably  an  Irreducible  level  of  pollution 
below  which  we  cannot  go.  Such  programs 
will  stress  development  of  a  new  concept  of 
man's  relation  to  nature,  learning  to  control 
our  own  numtev,  development  of  effective 
land-use  policies,  and  flrw^ng  new  measures 
of  public  and  private  success  which  empha- 
■lae  quality  rather  than  mere  quantity. 

Coat  of  clettning  vp 
Cleaning  up  the  environment — even  keep- 
ing its  present  unhappy  state  ftrom  growing 
worse— will  be  a  long-term,  very  expensive 
xmdertaking.  Very  often  that  the  coat  has 
been  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars,  billions 
of  dollars — $100  billion  to  •laB  billion  over 
the  next  several  years.  This  kind  of  qiend- 
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ing  ooold  mean,  at  course,  higher  taxes.  But 
the  cost  to  the  Individual  dtlaen  may  be 
even  greater  than  an  Increased  tax  bill.  Pol- 
lution control  could  ■»"itiir  the  consumer 
dollar.  A  considerably  quieter  alroaft  engine, 
for  example,  could  bring  higher  air  tares.  V(» 
the  eleotrtc  power  industry  to  instaU  equip- 
ment sufficient  to  {trevent  thermal  pollu- 
tion of  waterways,  higher  electzlc  bills  will 
have  to  be  charged.  Pollution  control  could 
mean  lower  product  performance.  A  slightly 
grayer  washday  collar  might  be  the  price  of 
getting  a  pollution-free  detergent.  A  little 
less  getaway  power  might  be  the  price  of  a 
pollution -free  auto  engine.  And  It  might  not 
go  as  far  on  a  gallon  of  gas.  Pollution  control 
may  mean  inconvenience — a  return  to  re- 
tiunable  soda  bottles  or  traveling  to  airports 
sufficiently  removed  from  populated  areas 
to  avoid  the  worst  of  the  air  and  noise  pollu- 
tion of  the  big  jets.  Pollution  control  could 
mean  a  further  shift  of  governmental  power 
toward  the  center.  More  and  more  govern- 
mental centralization  probably  will  be  used 
to  assume  control  of  air  and  water  standards 
and  regulations  for  land  use.  Pollution  con- 
trcd could  mean  tighter  restrictions  on  what 
Industry  and  people  are  free  to  do.  And,  pol- 
lution control  could  mean  something  as 
dramatic  as  a  set  of  measinres  calculated  to 
slow  down  or  bring  to  a  halt  the  growth  of 
the  American  population. 

The  conffre»3ional  job 
Congress,  of  course,  can  translate  public 
concern  about  pollution  into  legislative  ac- 
tion. In  fact,  for  man  than  a  decade,  an 
Increasingly  tougher  anti-pollution  program 
has  been  formulated  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  was  created 
to  wage  the  batUe  against  pollution.  A  series 
of  Water  Quality  Acts  have  been  passed  In  an 
effort  to  save  our  lakes,  streams  and  oceans. 
Air  quality  laws,  in  particular  the  new  and 
tough  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970, 
are  designed  to  make  our  air  breathable. 
But  all  of  this  aotlon,  and  future  action 
which  Is  certain  to  come,  will  mean  nothing 
if  individual  citizens  do  not  support  the 
environmental  efforts.  My  sponsorship  of 
antl-pollutlon  bills,  and  I  have  sponsored  and 
co-sponsored  several,  is  almost  meaningless  if 
each  American  does  not  resolve  to  take  some 
action  himself. 

Okay,  what  can  1  do? 
Because  poUution  is  a  personal  thing,  there 
must  be  some  individual  effort  and  sacrifice 
to  combat  It.  Here  are  some  suggestions  of 
experts  about  what  you  might  do:  Help 
cut  waste  by  selecting  products  wrapped  In 
a  minimum  of  packaging:  by  substituting 
cloth  for  paper  in  towels,  napkins,  handker- 
chiefs and  diapers;  by  buying  milk  In  re- 
turnable glass  bottles:  by  carrying  reusable 
shopping  bags;  and  by  Installing  and  using 
a  litter  bag  In  your  car.  Help  clean  and  save 
water  by  using  no  color-dyed  tissue;  by  clean- 
ing with  low-  or  no-phoephate  soaps  and 
detergents;  by  consciously  trying  to  cut  per- 
sonal water  usage;  and  by  avoiding  use  of 
pesticides.  Help  clean  the  air  by  burning 
low-  or  no-lead  gasoline  in  your  car;  by  keep- 
ing your  car  engine  well  tuned;  by  traveling 
as  much  as  possible  on  mass  transit;  and  by 
using  fireplaces  and  outdoor  grills  sparingly. 
It's  a  matter  of  doing  what  Teddy  Roosevelt 
once  described  as  "dealing  intelligently  with 
what  we  have." 
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HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF  wxw  jxzarr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1971 

Bffr.   DANIELS   of  New  3enes.   Mr. 
Speaker,  2  dasrs  of  hearings  held  by  my 
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subcommittee  on  H  R.  1264.  the  Youth 
Camp  Safety  Act.  has  generated  concern 
for  recreational  safety.  From  the  testi- 
mony presented,  it  becomes  apptu-ent 
that  legislation  to  establish  safety  stand- 
ards tai  summer  camps  is  urgently 
needed.  Last  year,  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  which  I  chair,  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  formulation 
and  passage  of  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act  which  covers  approxi- 
mately 58  million  working  men  and 
women  in  this  country.  Professional 
camp  personnel  are  covered  by  this  pub- 
lic law.  Yet,  the  thousands  of  young 
children  who  each  year  are  entrusted  to 
these  people  are  not  protected  by  com- 
parable health  and  safety  lavi's. 

Few  parents  are  aware  that  only  a 
handful  of  States  regulate  the  health 
facilities  of  camps  and  in  fact,  some 
States  do  not  even  require  that  quaJifled 
medical  personnel  comprise  the  super- 
visory staff  of  a  camp.  Many  more  States 
do  not  hold  camp  directors  responsible 
for  the  administrative  operation  of  their 
own  camps.  My  colleagues  would  be 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  inadequacy  of 
camp  standards  in  their  States.  In  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey,  we  have  not 
even  established  basic  sanitation  laws 
for  camps. 

The  problem  is  essentially  one  of  en- 
forcement. Volimtary  standards,  which 
provide  the  only  form  of  safety  regula- 
tion in  some  States,  do  not  insure  that 
the  conditions  of  a  camp  are  safe.  Stand- 
ards must  be  mandatory  and  strictly 
enforced.  Although  several  national  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  American 
Camping  Organization,  certify  camps, 
compliance  with  requirements  cannot  be 
enforced  and  a  noncertifled  camp  can 
still  operate  on  a  profit  basis. 

Unfortunately,  tragedy  often  brings 
to  our  attention  the  need  for  prevention 
and  remedy.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  the  following  ar- 
ticle which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News.  The  senseless 
death  of  a  young  boy  is,  in  itself,  suffi- 
cient reason  for  us  to  immediately  act 
upon  youth  camp  safety 

The  article  follows: 
Son   Nkkdn't    Have    Dzownxd,    Hz    Sats: 
Fathzr  Fiohts  vox  Summkb  Camp  Saittt 

(By  Joseph  Volz) 
Mitch  Kurman,  a  Connecticut  furniture 
salesman,  has  been  conducting  a  one-man 
crusade  for  a  camp  safety  law  since  his  son 
was  drowned  six  years  ago  in  an  accident 
which  could  easily  have  been  prevented. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Kurman  testified  before  a 
sympathetic  Rep.  Dominlck  Daniels,  X>-tiJ„ 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  who  has  introduced  a  safety  bill 
giving  the  Health  EducaUon  and  Welfare 
secretary  broad  regulatory  powers. 

Mr.  Kurman  presented  a  bleak  picture  of 
ill-trained  counselors,  unsafe  camp  buses 
and  c^ierators  who  would  rather  save  money 
than  lives.  He  admitted  there  are  many  fine 
facilities  among  the  nation's  10.000  camps 
but  said  "one  bad  camp  can  leave  a  scar  in 
the  form  of  a  haunting  reminder." 

MAOtX  SLUICZ 

Mr.  Kurman's  tortwed  crusade  for  a  fed- 
eral law  goes  back  to  a  dangerous  logging 
sluice  in  Maine.  A  New  York  YMCA  camp 
counselor  had  taken  Mr.  Kidman's  son  to  the 
state  on  a  canoeing  trip.  The  ooimselor  had 
limited  knowledge  of  canoeing  and  had  never 
been  to  the  creek  before.  The  canoe  was 
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smashed  In  the  frothy  water  and  Mr.  Kur- 
man's son  drowned. 

Mr.  Kurman  listed  other  avoidable  camp- 
ing accidents: 

A  Baltimore  school  teacher  led  a  camp 
group  to  the  Canadian  Rockies  but  dropped 
out  at  8,000  feet  because  of  altitude  sickness, 
sending  the  boys  up  the  moimtaln  without 
him.  An  avalanche  burled  the  group  at  9,000 
feet  killing  seven.    

In  California,  a  YWCA  camp  rented  an 
open  flatbed  trailer  for  a  trip  to  the  beach. 
Five  children  were  killed  when  the  truck, 
driven  by  an  inexperienced  operator,  somer- 
saulted. 

Seven  Long  Island  children  died  after  their 
chartered  bus — the  operator  did  not  have  a 
license — went  off  a  rain-slicked  road  near 
Allentown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Kurman  wants  counselors  to  prove 
they  are  knowledgeable  woodsmen  before 
they  are  hired.  He  also  urges  that  a  Red 
Cross  representative  be  present  at  can^ 
waterfronts  and  camfM  should  frequently  be 
Inspected. 

BnX  STAXXB) 

But  Congress,  so  far,  has  not  been  aroused 
by  camping  accidents.  Sen.  Abraham  Rlbi- 
ooff,  D-Conn.,  has  been  introducing  a  bill, 
largely  because  of  Mr.  Kurman's  persistence^ 
since  1966  and  it  has  never  cleared  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee. 

This  year,  the  bill  appears  to  have  a  better 
chance  because  Sen.  Harrison  Williams,  D- 
N.J.,  new  chairman  of  the  committee,  Is  a 
co-qxmsor  of  the  measure.  Altho  the  bill 
would  give  government  officials  broad  regu- 
latory powers.  It  does  not  spell  out  Mr. 
Kiirman's  proposals. 


NIXON'S  LATEST  ACHIEVEMENT: 
MORE  PROTESTORS  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Nixon  administration  is  constant- 
ly and  proudly  annoimcing  its  major  ac- 
OBnplishments  and  goals  as  the  biggest, 
the  best,  or  the  most  revolutionary  in 
history. 

As  I  picked  up  my  newspaper  this 
morning,  I  learned  that  the  administra- 
tion has  announced  its  two  most  recent 
accomplishments.  The  first  did  not  come 
as  much  of  a  surprise.  The  administra- 
tion annoimced  that  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  last  month 
showed  a  $23.2  billion  deficit— the 
second  highest  since  World  War  n. 

However,  I  was  somewhat  amsized  to 
learn  of  the  administration's  second 
achievement.  According  to  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  Richard  O.  Klelndlenst, 
more  protesters  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  protest  under  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration than  under  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. This  may  well  be  true,  but  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  Nixon  administration  ac- 
tually takes  pride  in  this  accomplish- 
ment. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Rxcord  an  article 
about  the  Deputy  Attorney  General's 
speech  at  the  Hotel  Washington  yester- 
day which  appears  today  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  article  foQowB: 
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Klximdienbt  Skis  Pbotzbts  EssiNa 

MITCRKLL  MDX  BATS  TOT7NC 
rXXLS  THZT  AXX  BXABD 

WASHiMaTON. — ^Deputy  Attorney  General 
Richard  O.  Klelndlenst  said  today  that  he 
thought  the  wave  of  youthful  protest  was 
subsiding  "because  our  young  people  feel 
they  are  being  heard." 

Mr.  Klelndlenst  alao  told  a  Itotary  Club 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Washington  that 
President  Nixon  regarded  the  drug  problem 
"as  second  only  to  war  and  peace." 

ADMINISTSATION  PXAISED 

Mr.  Klelndlenst  attributed  the  widespread 
use  of  drugs  to  the  frustrations  of  young 
people  resulting  from  the  vrar  in  Vietnam  and 
social  problems  at  home. 

He  said  the  war  had  been  "badly  explain- 
ed." 

"We  are  sending  people  off  to  flj^t  without 
understanding  why  they  are  going,"  he  as- 
serted, "and  we  are  not  asking  many  aaerl- 
flces  from  those  who  are  left  behind." 

In  his  speech,  titled  "The  Programs  and 
Priorities  of  the  Justice  Department  In  the 
Seventies,"  Mr.  Klelndlenst  praised  the  way 
this  Administration  had  handled  the  mass 
protest  demonstrations  In  Washington.  He 
said  that  more  protesters  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  protest  under  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion than  under  any  of  its  predecessors. 

A  Rotarlan  asked  him  why  there  had  been 
so  much  dissent  under  this  Administration. 
Mr.  Klelndlenst  blamed  "what  this  Adminis- 
tration Inherited — the  war,  the  economy"  and 
"more  Interest,  particularly  by  young  peo- 
ple, in  some  of  the  controversial  political 
questions.'* 

"The  temper  is  subsiding,"  Mr.  Klelndlenst 
maintained,  because  youth  feels  It  is  being 
listened  to. 

REPRESSION  CHARGKD 

He  said  the  Administration  had  taken  pains 
to  ensure  that  radicals  advocating  violence 
"get  a  full  pubUc  hearing"  so  that  it  was 
clear  that  "they  have  no  viable  alternatives 
for  America." 

"You  wont  see  much  of  that  in  the  fu- 
ture," Mr.  Klelndlenart  predicted.  "I  think 
they've  discovered  that  if  they're  really  freely 
permitted  to  speak,  they  don't  gain  any 
allies. " 

Some  liberal  observers  have  said  the  Nixon 
Administration  is  anything  but  open  to  mass 
demonstrations  in  the  coital.  Several  of 
them  called  the  Administration's  handling  of 
the  Mayday  protests  here  last  May  "repres- 
sive." Thousands  were  arrested  at  that  time 
and  confined  In  temporary  Jails. 

Mr.  melndlenst  said  "the  concept  of  this 
President  and  this  Attorney  General"  Is  to 
drive  the  issue  of  crime  into  two  categories: 
"The  long-range  solution  (involving]  the 
elimination  of  poverty  and  racism  and  the 
ennoblement  of  man's  soul;  and  enforcement 
of  the  law." 

It  is  "a  fundamental  difference"  from  the 
last  Administration,  he  said,  that  the  Justice 
Department  deals  only  with  the  second. 

Mr.  Klelndlenst  identified  the  depart- 
ment's priorities  as  anti-trust  enforcement, 
dvil  rights,  organized  crime  and  drugs. 


THE  CASSANDRAS  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP   MABWAIIHUHAritl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Thursday.  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  attach 
herewith  a  perceptive  article  by  a  most 
distinguished  American  citizen.  Its 
author,  Corliss  Lament,  was  a  professor 
for  many  years  at  Columbia  University 
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and  the  author  of  many  volumes  on 
philosophy  and  humanism. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  Mr. 
Lamont,  bom  in  1902,  possesses  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  fimdamental  love  of 
freedom  of  American  citizens. 

The  article  entitled  "The  Cassandras 
in  America"  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  July  25,  1971.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

THZ       CaSSANDKAS       in       AMXXICA ^BAXS       ov 

Facism  Azz  Not  Rkaustic  Dzspiti  Nzw 
Thkxats  to  Civil  Libkktizs  in  tbx  Unrxd 
States 

(By  Corliss  Lament) 

The  cry  of  calamity  Is  contagious.  Repeat- 
edly in  the  public  prints  and  in  conversation, 
we  have  read  and  heard  that  fascism  or  neo- 
fascism  is  Just  around  the  corner  for  the 
United  States.  This  shadow  flimg  across  the 
immediate  future  portends  a  police  state 
with  rigid  censorship,  suppreesion  of  all  op- 
position, a  one-party  system  and  complete 
nullification  of  our  democratic  procedvires. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  American  democracy  has  been  dis- 
graced by  a  niunber  of  recent  events:  the 
wholesale  Jailing,  for  Instance,  of  some  13,000 
antiwar  demonstrators,  most  of  them  U- 
legally  arrested.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  in  May, 
1971;  the  wldeepread  brutaUty  of  city  po- 
Uoe;  the  shooting  of  students  at  Kent  State. 
Ohio,  and  Jackson.  Mississippi;  the  prolifer- 
ation of  lists  of  "subversives"  by  government 
agencies,  both  Federal  and  local,  and  the 
passage  at  repressive  new  laws  such  as  the 
antlrlot  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  the  clearly  imconstitutlonal  provisions 
In  the  Crime  Control  Act  and  the  Drug  Oaa- 
trol  Act. 

But  are  these  the  symptoms  of  a  creeping 
or  leaping  fascism?  I  think  not. 

The  Cassandras  who  respond  to  such  dis- 
mal facts  by  crying  "fascism  Is  coming"  are 
forgetful  or  Ignorant  of  American  history. 
Certainly  the  civll-Ilberties  crisis  today  tt 
serious.  But  as  a  vlgorotu  supporter  of  the 
Bill  of  Bights  for  some  forty  years,  I  am 
aware  that  some  sort  of  clvU-libertles  crisis 
is  almost  always  with  us.  The  current  situa- 
tion is  not  nearly  as  grim  as  after  World 
War  I  and  the  Russian  Revolution,  when 
the  notorious  Palmer  raids  took  place;  or  as 
during  the  fifties  when  there  was  a  spate  of 
antlfreedom  legislation  and  McCarthyism 
was  bUghtlng  almost  every  area  of  our  cul- 
ture. 

Those  fearful  of  a  fascist  take-over  also 
overemphasize  the  negative  and  overlook  the 
considerable  grains  American  democracy  has 
achieved  in  recent  years.  The  witch-hunt  In- 
vestigating committees  of  Congrees,  typified 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Ocm- 
mlttee  (now  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee),  are  less  of  a  menace  today. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  toward  full 
constitutional  rights  for  the  Negroes  and 
other  racial  minorities,  Including  the  al]  but 
total  disappearance  of  lynching.  The  courts, 
especially  the  U.8.  Appeals  Courts  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  have  In  general  lent  sup- 
port to  the  BUI  of  Rlghte  over  the  last 
decade. 

It  is  possible  that  an  Appeals  Court  or 
the  Supreme  Court,  even  with  Mr.  Nixon's 
appointees,  will  reverse  the  conviction  of  the 
Chicago  Seven  and  declare  vmoonstltutlonal 
the  antlrtot  statute  under  which  they  were 
held  guUty.  IiuUcatlve  of  the  Supreme 
Coiuij's  stance  on  dvU  UbertleJhvas  its  re- 
cent dedsion  that  The  New  York  limes  and 
The  Washington  Poet  could  not  be  restrained 
by  the  United  States  Government  from  pub- 
hshlng  the  Pentagon  Papers  on  the  Vietnam 
war. 

In  New  York  City  in  May,  1971,  a  Jury 
acquitted  thirteen  Black  Panthers  of  con- 
spiracy to  murder  policemen  and  to  commit 
other  violence,  while  in  New  Haven  the  «a"«t 
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montii  tiM  OoTWiunant  droppca  Iti  prooaou- 
Uon  of  Puxthar  ImOn  Bobby  eaale  tor  con- 
■plney  to  moida'. 

ThoM  wbo  an  batintod  by  the  sp«cter  of 
fMclmi  alio  do  not  coooldar  th&t  certain 
rlgbtlft  ton<Uncla»  may  w«U  rvprwent  out 
of  tboM  twnporary  iwlngB  of  tli«  poutlcal 
pentfolum  typical  of  oar  blstory.  Much  of 
today's  raaettonary  legUJatton  la  an  over- 
waatlon  to  student  riots  and  tba  salzorw  of 
college  bulldlnga,  to  the  aenaaleas  bombloss 
by  the  Weathermen  and  right  extremists, 
and  to  the  murder  of  considerable  numbers 
of  p<dloemen  year  after  year. 

Finally,  the  capitalist  class  In  the  United 
States  does  not  need  a  fascist  regime  In  order 
to  maintain  Its  dominance.  Hie  radical  and 
rwolvtlonary  morements  are  weak  and  dto- 
united.  A  large  majority  of  the  trade  unions 
are  oonsenratlTe,  and  are  acttiaUy  part  of  the 
KtabUahment.  We  shall  always  no  doubt 
have  with  us  craekpot  rightist  and  super- 
patnotlo  groups  ytfllng  about  the  "Commu- 
nist oonsplTB^,"  but  I  do  not  see  In  the 
offing  any  constallattop  of  f oroH  that  oould 
put  fascism  across  here. 

With  all  the  factors  In  American  life  that 
violate  or  threaten  democratic  prlnclplee, 
they  still  do  not  add  up  to  a  clear  and 
present  danger  of  fascism.  True,  things  could 
change  drastically.  But  crying  wolf  mean- 
while dangerously  confuses  the  situation.  If 
the  oonvlcUon  grows  that  fadsm  is  here  or 
almost  here,  unrealistic  retreat  may  q>read. 
The  sound  position  Is  f or  lu  never  to  quail 
In  fright  of  an  alleged  fascist  threat,  but  al- 
ways to  stand  fast  and  do  battle  for  freedom. 
OorllsB  Lamon,  author  of  "Freedom  Is  As 
Freedom  Does:  ClvU  Llbertlee  Today."  Is 
Chairman  of  the  National  Xmogenoy  CItU 
Liberties  Committee. 


HECKLER     EULOGIZES     DOROTHY 
ANDREWS     KABIS 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  uuuucavsrm 
QT  THE  HOX7SB  OF  BKPRKBMTATIVBS 

Thursday,  July  29.  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my  deep 
sorrow  at  the  recent  death  of  Dorothy 
Andrews  Kabis,  the  33d  Treasurer  <rf  the 
United  States.  Mrs.  Kabls  was  both  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine  and  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
country  has  truly  suffered  a  loss  at  her 
death. 

I  first  came  to  know  Dorothy  Kabls 
when  she  served  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Republican  Women, 
a  post  she  held  longer  than  any  other 
woman.  She  brought  a  riimi»n.'»inTt  of 
warmth  and  sincerity  to  this  office,  and 
touched  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
her  with  her  radiance.  Joy  and  devotiaii. 
In  addition  to  these  great  human  quali- 
ties, she  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  and  unlfjring  leaders  of  this  or- 
ganization, and  a  prime  force  in  making 
the  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women  the  effective  and  yiable  orga- 
nization it  is.  The  strong  and  respected 
position  of  the  National  Federation  of 
R^ubllcan  Women  in  today's  political 
world  is  a  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  Dor- 
othy Kabls. 

Today's  government  at  all  levels  is  striv- 
ing to  include  women,  but  when  Dorothy 
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Kabls  began  her  political  career,  ex- 
traordinary skill  and  perserverence  were 
demanded  of  a  woman.  Mrs.  Kabis  never 
failed  to  demonstrate  these  qualities 

Through  her  political  activity.  Dorothy 
Kabis  made  a  very  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  women  to  achieve 
equality  in  public  life.  Contributing  to 
many  social  and  political  endeavors,  she 
impressed  all  who  knew  her  with  her 
diligence,  warmth  and  loyalty.  It  is 
through  women  like  Dorottiy  Kabls  that 
the  cause  of  women  will  be  most  effec- 
tively advanced,  for  by  her  work  she 
demonstrated  how  valuable  a  woman  can 
be  in  the  political  field. 

In  the  late  1940's,  Mrs.  Kabls  mtered 
politics  to  work  for  honest  elections  pro- 
cedures in  Delaware,  and  throughout  her 
career  continued  to  be  an  example  of  in- 
tegrity, honor  and  responsibility  in  po- 
litical field.  In  her  work  as  a  Orange  of- 
ficial, she  devoted  her  efforts  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  voting  machines  and 
other  election  reforms.  She  then  became 
involved  in  Republican  Party  politics  In 
Delaware,  and  was  active  in  campaigning 
and  organizing  women's  groups. 

A  charter  member  and  cofounder  of 
the  Delaware  Federation  of  Republican 
Women.  Mrs.  Kabis  was  president  of  the 
State  federation  in  1954.  As  a  delegate 
from  Delaware  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1956,  1960.  and 
1964,  she  was  also  a  speaker  at  the  con- 
vention in  1964.  She  served  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  the  Republican 
Soiatorlal  and  Congressional  Campaign 
Committees  in  1968. 

In  addition  to  her  political  activities, 
Dorothy  Kabis  was  active  in  many 
worthy  social  and  community  functions. 
Mrs.  Kabis  was  devoted  to  her  church 
throughout  her  life.  She  served  as  finan- 
cial secretary  of  St.  Paul's  Methodist 
Church  in  Odessa,  Del.,  where  she  was 
a  past  assistant  lay  leader,  a  steward  and 
trustee,  and  chairwoman  of  several 
committees. 

Dorothy  Kabis  received  many  honors 
for  her  activities.  In  1964.  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  chose  her  as  one  of  the 
twelve  outstanding  Women  In  American 
Politics.  She  was  honored  by  the  Dela- 
ware State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
as  Woman  of  Achievement  for  the  year 
In  1966.  Proclaimed  "Woman  of  the 
Year"  by  the  OOP  In  1967,  she  more  than 
lived  up  to  the  meaning  of  that  tiUe  by 
her  personality,  activity,  and  achieve- 
ment. - 

In  1969,  Mrs.  Kabis  was  appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  by  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  a  position  she  filled  compe- 
tentiy  and  honorably  until  her  death.  Her 
enthusiasm  and  genuine  love  for  her 
work  made  her  a  most  popular  figure  in 
Government.  This  was  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's finest  appointments,  and  in  this 
position.  Dorothy  Kabis  was  truly  happy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  woman,  a  Republi- 
can, and  an  American,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  deep  sense  of  loss  at  the  death 
of  Dorothy  Kabis.  Her  contribution  to 
the  Oovemment  of  this  Nation  should 
long  be  remembered  and  honored. 


July  SI,  1971 


NIX  COMMENTS  ON  TESTIMONT 
OFFERED  ON  PHILADEIfHIA 
POSTAL  WORKINO  CONDITIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF  PKimTI.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  NDC.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Al  Rosen. 

president  of  the  Philadelphia  Postal 
Union,  testified  before  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Postal  Facilities  and  Mail  on  the 
21st  of  July. 

As  a  local  and  distinguished  labor 
leader,  he  explained  the  problems  ex- 
perienced by  postal  unions  in  trying  to 
protect  postal  workers  from  the  deplora- 
ble working  conditions  in  the  Postal 
Service. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Rosen's  testimony 
that  local  Philadelphia  postal  manage- 
ment caimot  or  will  not  respond  to  the 
need  for  correcting  conditions  which  are 
blighting  any  hope  of  reviving  a  dedi- 
cated Postal  Service. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  spending  of 
more  money  should  be  sufScIent  for  the 
correction  of  the  condition  of  the  Postal 
Service. 

I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  the  Postal 
Service  cannot  or  will  not  today  keep 
up  even  a  housekeeping  fimction.  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  expect  much  from  a 
postal  management  which  will  not  per- 
form minor  repairs.  The  spending  of  bil- 
lions by  such  a  management  is  not  the 
answer  because  new  buildings  win  quick- 
ly become  postal  slums  without  proper 
maintenance. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Rosen  for  coming 
to  Washington,  D.C.  and  giving  us  the 
benefit  of  his  views. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Rosen  follows: 

STATEicnrr    or    Axabbt    Rosxw,    PtasntDrt, 

PHnADKLPHIA   POSTAI.    UNIOM 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  Congress,  I  am 
Albert  Roeen,  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Postal  Union,  an  Industrial  local  union  for- 
merly SLU  affiliate  of  the  National  Postal 
Union  and  now  affiliated  with  the  American 
Postal  Workers  Union,  APL-CIO.  We  have 
about  6,600  members  representing  all  Poetal 
Crafts,  and  we  are  the  exclusive  represents- 
tlve  for  the  clerks,  motor  vehicle  operators, 
maintenance  employees  and  the  special  de- 
livery messengers  In  that  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  Congress,  thank 
you  for  offering  me  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  your  attention  for  possible  correction, 
some  of  the  serious  problems  that  we  face  In 
the  PhUadelphU  Poet  Office.  There  are  many 
problems  that  exist  here,  some  of  them  are 
universal,  some  are  unique  I  believe,  with 
the  PhUadelphU  Poet  Office.  I  will,  however, 
limit  myself  to  the  most  pertinent. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  one  I  feel  Is  most 
Important,  and  which  I  have  pursued  with 
total  failure  to  restive,  up  to  the  Regional 
Level,  the  elimination  of  substitute  employ- 
ees In  our  office.  The  use  of  substitute  work- 
ers In  the  Postal  Service  Is  a  labor  anachro- 
nism. These  employees  are  not  guaranteed 
an  income  of  any  kind.  If  they  are  sched- 
uled to  report  for  duty,  they  are  then  ••• 
sured  of  two  hours  work,  they  are  not,  how- 
ever certain  of  being  schedxiled.  When  they 
are  hired,  they  listen  to  an  enhanced  version 
of  the  Job's  potential  whUe  its  disadvan- 
tages are  toned  down.  Many  of  these  newly 
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hired  en^loyees  give  up  full  time  Jobs  on 
the  outside  because  of  what  seems  to  be  an 
excellent  Job  with  great  potential  for  Im- 
provement, only  to  find,  to  their  regret,  that 
they  gave  up  a  living  wage  for  a  starvation 
Income. 

A  worker,  when  hired,  should  be  able  to 
nlax  In  the  knowledge  that  his  Job  wlU 
assure  him  a  living.  The  guaranteed  annual 
wage  Is  a  reaUty  In  many  Industries  in  the 
elvlUan  sector.  Here  In  the  Postal  Servloe, 
Federal  employees  quite  often  must  live  on 
subsistence  Income  only.  The  cure  Is  an  easy 
one.  Legislation  must  be  proposed,  outlaw- 
ing substitute  service  In  all  Federal  enq>loy- 
ment.  This  legislation  should  Instruct  the 
sppllcable  Federal  agencies  to  Immediately 
convert  all  such  substitute  employees  to 
full  time  positions,  and  outlaw  the  hiring  of 
such  workers  In  the  future.  If  any  of  these 
sgenclee  find  themselves  overstaffed  as  a 
result  of  such  leglstatloa,  this  condition  will 
quickly  correct  Itself  by  normal  attrition. 
We  have  known  employees  In  the  special  de- 
livery messenger  craft  who  worked  for  over 
10  years  as  substitutes  earning  a  precarious 
living  In  this  capacity  until  finally  achiev- 
ing regiilar  stetus  via  the  death,  retirement, 
removal  or  quitting  of  the  Incumbent  regu- 
lars. 

This  Is  no  way  for  a  supposed  model  em- 
ployer to  maintain  a  work  force.  We  have 
known  other  substitute  employees  who  were 
confronted  with  punitive  action  for  letting 
s  second  Job  In  the  private  sector  Interfere 
with  their  duty  In  the  Poetal  Service.  Yet,  It 
was  essential  for  these  workers  to  hold  this 
second  Job  In  order  to  meet  their  family 
obligations.  It  is  a  strange  commentary  re- 
garding this  sltiuitlon  that  these  employees 
are  also  subject  to  punitive  action  by  their 
agency  for  failure  to  pay  their  Just  debts, 
yet  they  will  deprive  them  of  an  opp>ortunlty 
to  earn  enough  money  to  pay  these  debts  by 
first,  not  guaranteeing  them  a  living  wage 
and  secondly,  making  It  difficult  for  them 
by  poor  schedxillng,  to  maintain  outside  em- 
ployment. 

Another  major  problem  facing  Philadel- 
phia Post  Office  employees  and  which  for  36 
years,  the  UJ3.  Post  Office  Department  and 
now  the  UjS.  Postal  Service,  has  made  no 
effort  to  correct.  Is  parking  lor  postal  work- 
ers at  the  30tb  Street  Post  Office  Complex. 
This  comprises  three  buildings,  the  General 
Post  Office,  the  Truck  Terminal  Annex  and 
the  Post  Office  Vehicle  Oarage.  Between  nine 
and  ten  thousand  people  work  in  these  build- 
ings, seven  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day,  every 
day  in  the  year.  Absolutely  no  provision  was 
made  for  parking  any  of  their  vehicles  that 
they  use,  to  convey  themselves  to  and  from 
work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  provision  was 
made  for  customer  parking,  an  Item  that  Is 
first  on  the  drawing  boards  when  private 
business  plans  to  open  a  new  estebllshment. 
It  goes  even  beyond  this.  Post  Office  vehicles 
are  being  parked  Illegally  on  the  sidewalk 
interfering  with  and  endangering  pedes- 
trians every  day  because  there  Just  Is  no 
available  parking  space  In  this  tremendously 
busy  area.  Even  worse,  and  costing  money 
that  could  be  better  spent  for  employee  sal- 
ary, for  comfort,  or  to  Improve  mall  hanrtung 
processes;  trucks,  tractors  and  trailers  are 
being  parked  on  leased  property  about  a 
mile  from  where  they  are  needed  because  of 
this  parking  lack. 

Employees  must  park,  when  parking  can  be 
found,  blocks  away  from  the  Post  Office. 
These  places  are  dark  and  often  lack  police 
protection.  Employees  have  been  assaulted 
and  robbed,  and  cars  have  been  stolen  and 
broken  Into,  all  In  the  vicinity  of  the  0J>.0. 
Complex.  Night  time  travel,  by  public  trans- 
portation, to  and  from  their  work,  Is  a  haa- 
ard  for  all  workers,  but  more  so  for  our  fe- 
male employees.  This  category  of  postal 
worker  Is  Increasing  every  year.  To  subject 
them  to  the  alternative  of  using  dangerous 
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public  transportation  or  to  hazardous  high- 
way parking.  Is  nothing  less  than  criminal. 

The  correction  for  this  was  brought  to 
everyone's  attention  by  myself  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions.  The  Post  Offloe  sloughed  It  off 
In  their  usual  off-hand  fashion,  agreeing  to 
the  need,  but  begging  off  for  some  reasons 
that  were  totally  unaccepteble.  When  busi- 
ness needs  parking  space.  It  geto  this  space 
becaiise  not  to  have  It  becomes  too  expensive 
a  luxury.  I  have  attached  copies  ol  all  of  the 
oorrespondenoe  Involved  In  this  matter  and  it 
Is  self-explanatory,  except  of  ooiu^e,  why  It 
has  not  been  given  consideration.  My  only 
hope  In  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  this  Committee,  Is  that  your 
prodding  will  be  more  effective  than  my  writ- 
ing in  helping  Philadelphia  acquire  this  most 
urgent  facility. 

My  third  and  final  appeal  to  you  Is  to  help 
provide  us  with  a  new  Poetal  Facility,  one 
which  Is  planned  and  built  to  efficiently  aiul 
economically  process  mall  in  accordance  with 
modem  concepts  and  to  provide  employee 
comforts  and  necessities  that  should  be  ex- 
p>ected  to  be  found  In  any  aovemment 
Building  for  Its  employees. 

The  present  General  Post  Office  was  com- 
pleted in  1936.  At  that  time,  the  inner  plat- 
form was  still  being  used  to  load  horse  and 
wagon  routes  for  center  city  delivery.  I  some- 
times think  that  I  still  detect  the  odor  of 
horse  manure  from  the  Inner  driveway,  al- 
though it  has  been  about  30  years  since  the 
last  horse  drawn  vehicle  took  out  parcel  post. 
Tioadlng  platforms  lack  the  space  and  the 
equipment  for  modem  mall  handling.  Ve- 
hicles frequently  must  be  loaded  or  unloaded 
In  hazardous  fashion  because  of  a  lack  of 
the  properly  designed  conveyor  belte,  over- 
head conveyors,  adjustable  ramps,  eto.,  eto. 
Exhaust  fumes  drift  from  the  driveway  to 
the  work  floors  and  are  a  constant  annoyance 
to  the  workers  on  the  platforms. 

The  volume  of  mall  on  the  inner  platform 
frequently  necessltetes  hazardous,  anaktilka 
passage  for  the  small  eleotric  tractor,  pull- 
ing a  loaded  platform  truck  to  Ite  destina- 
tion. These  conditions  must  be  seen  to  be 
properly  appreciated. 

On  the  work  floors  Which  were  orlgmaUy 
planned  for  a  much  smaller  work  force, 
distributing  maU  at  the  <dd-fashloned  pigeon 
hole  cases,  there  is  more  peril  than  should  be 
foimd.  I  don't  know  how  likely  it  Is  for  flre 
to  break  out  at  this  office.  I  do  know  that  If 
this  ever  happened.  It  would  result  In  many 
more  deaths  and  Injiiries  than  would  result 
if  the  building  had  been  erected  to  meet 
the  requlremente  of  a  modem  poetal  faculty. 
Workers  are  blocked  off  from  flre  exlta  on 
three  sides  and  must  take  a  clrciUtous  route, 
losing  many  precious  minutes  to  reach  the 
flre  exlto.  In  an  over-zealous.  If  thoughtlees 
effort  to  Improve  sec\irity,  flre  exlte  have 
been  protected  to  such  a  degree  that  people 
trying  to  escape  during  a  blaze,  coiUd  be 
kUled  trying  to  get  through  a  cloeed  door. 
With  an  eye  on  economy  rather  than  on  Job 
safety,  far  too  few  flre  drills  are  held  so  that 
all  workers  around  the  clock  should  famUlar- 
Ize  themselves  with  the  devious  route  that 
must  be  foUowed  in  case  of  flre.  I  have  at- 
tached a  copy  of  an  article  written  by  one 
of  our  locals'  representetlves  which  deecribes. 
In  graphic  dettdl,  his  own  experience  In  a 
mistaken  emergency.  Can  you  picture  the 
horror  that  could  have  resulted  In  a  real 
emergency? 

Alr-condltloning  was  Installed  as  an  after- 
thought to  provide  the  proper  atmoapherlo 
conditions  for  the  new  machinery  which  was 
also  a  case  of  flttlng  a  round  peg  in  a  square 
hole.  The  General  Poet  Office  was  never  buUt 
to  accommodate  so  much  machinery,  nor  was 
It  planned  to  process  maU  by  today's  ooncept. 
Lighting  Is  far  from  sufficient  for  workers' 
health  and  comfort  by  accepted  standards 
and  the  noise  level  often  requires  shouting 
to  make  yourself  heard. 

In  brief,  the  86  year-old  PhUadelphla  Post 
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Office  Complex  has  outUved  Ita  iiewfulnuM  m 
a  maU-proceeslng  facility.  If  maU  la  to  be 
□K>ved  safely,  efficiently  and  economically, 
a  new  properly  planned,  ptoperiy  loeatad. 
and  properly  engineered  faculty  must  be 
erected.  One  that  utUlzas  modem  machinery, 
materials,  and  concepts,  and  tliat  takes  Into 
account  the  needs  and  comforts  o<  the  work- 
ers who  wUl  be  required  to  staff  this  plant. 
The  present  building  was  erected  when 
women  in  poetal  sendee  was  a  novelty.  Ttun 
wasn't  one  women's  toOet  on  any  of  the  work 
floors.  In  fact,  when  women  first  started  to 
work  In  the  Philadelphia  Post  Offloe,  tbey 
were  provided  with  a  toUet  and  locker  room, 
on  the  fifth  floor  and  some  bad  to  travel 
quite  a  distance  during  emergencies. 

Though  this  has  been  corrected  to  a  de- 
gree, much  stUl  remains  to  be  done.  Beat 
rooms,  locker  rooms,  drinking  fountains,  the 
cafeteria,  aU  are  in  either  short  supply  or 
outdated. 

Postal  employees  who  perform  a  vaUpatr 
and  essential  service  for  every  segment  of  the' 
American  public,  deserve  the  best  woikiBg 
environment  avaUable.  Tlie  maU-uslng  pnb- 
He  deserves  the  best  service  It  can  get  and 
that  It  Is  paying  for.  Both  oould  be  achieved 
througji  a  new  MaU  Proceaatng  Plant. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  our  entire  tnember* 
ship,  and  the  mailing  public,  I  beseech  you 
to  formulate  the  neoeesary  leglalatlon  to  ao« 
oompllsh  the  correction  of  the  three  most 
Important  problems  that  I  have  brought  to 
your  attention  in  this  statement.  Iliank 
you,  gentlemen,  for  permitting  me  to  take 
up  your  time  and  to  bring  tbeee  problems  to 
your  attention. 


PUZZLE  IN  PANAMA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cAuroufiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES  t 

Thunday.  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  %>eaker,  c<»islstent 
with  my  previously  expressed  concern 
about  the  repressive  Oovemment  mani- 
festing itself  in  Panama,  I  now  put  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
comments  on  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments there.  The  article,  entitled  "Puole 
in  Panama,"  which  appeared  in  the  June 
17  Wall  Street  Journal  iMdnts  an  accurate 
overview  of  the  Panamanian  situation.  I 
also  have  included  for  the  InfofmatloD 
of  the  Congress  my  correspondence  with 
the  State  Departmoit  and  related  arti- 
cles pertaining  to  particular  situations 
in  Panama  brought  to  my  attention  by 
Mr.  Phillip  Harman,  of  Los  Angeles.  All 
of  these  are  self-explanatory.  As  a  final 
word,  I  would  add  that  this  serious  sitoa- 
tion  deserves  our  constant  ijbbservatlaa 
and  reevaluation. 

The  material  follows: 
Pttezlx  or  Pamama:  Tobbuos  Baiiras  Oauc, 

PaooFBirT  TO  Natioh  at  Exi'maa  or  Vta»- 

DOK 

(By  Jamea  C.  Taimer) 
Panama  Crrr. — Over  lunch  at  qhigkwi  and 
rice  in  the  sprawling  white  headquarters  of 
the  National  Guard,  Brig.  Gen.  Omar  Torrl- 
]os,  the  nation's  dlctetor,  teUs  this  story: 
WhUe  visiting  peasants  recently,  he  tried  to 
explain  his  agrarian-reform  plan.  But  they 
talked  and  talked  and  wouldn't  let  him  get  a 
word  In.  FlnaUy,  he  exploded.  "For  Pete's 
sake,  who's  the  dictator  here?" 

AetuaUy  there's  no  doubt  who  the  dictator 
of  Panama  Is.  The  only  doubt  Is  the  dlreetloa 
In  which  this  country  may  be  headed  tuidar 
the  4a-year-oId  strong  man.  Tlie  U.S.  la  eon- 
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or  eourw,  bwaoM  at  key  T7^.  mlll- 
tarj  IMMS  ber*  and  th*  itimteglo  Panama 
Oanal. 

T1»t  VS.  sUke  In  Fuuuna  will  come  \m- 
dtr  Knittny  tbli  montb.  i^en  tti«  UJ3.  and 
Panama  tMgln  nagottaOons  in  WaitUngtoa 
oonrlng  oomroreraial  treattea  In  effect  tfnoe 
10OS.  Tba  talka  will  conoam  replacing  theoe 
pacta  wltb  new  one*  goramlng  the  opera- 
tton  ot  tba  baaaa  and  tlM  canal. 

Aided  by  a  baavy  flow  ot  UJB.  financing. 
Oen.  Torrljoa  baa  bcoogbt  a  goodly  meaanre 
of  pniq^ertty  and  wbat  be  oalla  "eoolal  peaoe" 
to  tbla  TttetUe  S-abaped  latbmus  since  the 
National  Ouard  took  OTer  In  a  bloodlaas  coup 
lnlatal0«8. 

Tba  general,  supported  by  the  pownful 
paramilitary  guacd  be  commands,  contrt^ 
Panama's  proTlslonal  presldant  and  a  piq>pet 
oaMnat.  For  the  moment,  at  least,  be  has 
silenced  all  opposition  by  Jailing  or  driving 
Into  exile  major  foea  and  by  abolishing  the 
natlofial  aasambly,  banning  political  parties 
and  muaatlng  the  press. 

But  now  3en.  TOtiljos  la  setting  out  on  a 
bold  new  course  to  buUd  popular  support  and 
possibly  to  put  new  pressure  on  the  Uj8.  as 
the  treaty  negotiations  approach.  He  openly 
admlrea  the  leftist  mllttvy  regimes  of  Peru 
and  BoUTla,  and  he  U  beginning  to  steer  his 
government  to  the  left  also. 

Observers  see  In  the  trends  ominous  bints 
ot  an  antl-U.8.  campaign  dsslgned  to  wring 
new  concessions  from  Washington  regarding 
the  60-mlIe-long  canal,  which  spllta  Panama 
geogiapiilcally  and  psychologically.  For  the 
coming  talks,  Oen.  Torrljoa  handplcked  the 
three  negotiators,  whom  be  decrlbes  as  "the 
new  lut^ectual  aristocrats"  of  Panama. 
Some  Americans  here  fear  that  major  dem- 
onstrations against  the  VS.  will  follow,  per- 
hapa  leading  to  mob  violence  and  riots  simi- 
lar to  those  that  began  In  IQM. 

a  PBOBLnc  or  JTraiaincnoif 
Oen.  Torrljos  agrees  that  there  may  be 
vlcflence.  But  be  says  this  will  occur  only  if 
the  VS.  again  balks  on  the  hot  Issues  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  10-mlle-wlde  canal  aone 
and  of  Panama's  share  of  the  waterway's 
growing  revenues,  nie  U.8.  has  repeatedly 
refused  Panamanian  demands  to  give  up  Its 
control  of  the  aone  and  to  Increaae  the  flat 
royalty  of  $1,080,000  that  Washington  pays 
annually  to  Panama, 

Oen.  Torrljos  Insists,  however,  that  he  has 
been  making  sweeping  changes  among  top 
governmental  offlclals  not  benuse  be  wants 
to  pressure  the  VS.  but  because  he  Is  look- 
ing to  the  poor  of  Panama  for  the  power  base 
be  lacks.  With  some  sucoees  he  Is  wooing 
peasants,  workers  and  students.  At  the  same 
time  be  has  decreed  stiff  new  taxes  and  other 
measures  equally  distasteful  to  the  oli- 
garchy— the  wealthy  families  irtio  tradition- 
ally have  owned  moat  of  Panama's  reaouroea 
and,  until  the  National  Ouard  awnimwl 
power.  Its  politics. 

In  the  process,  some  known  Ifandsta  ara 
finding  work  In  key  government  agencies, 
and  critics  of  the  govenunent  contend  they 
are  being  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  leftlsta 
Oen.  Torrljos  named  to  top  government 
poeta.  Indeed,  the  Moacow-leanlng  commu- 
nist Party  In  Panama  Is  operating  openly  al- 
though all  political  parties  and  politicking 
are  outlawed  by  the  Torrljoe  government. 
(But  a  Peklng-crlented  Communist  group 
baa  been  smaahed  by  the  National  Oiiard.) 

MAjoa  cAuaB  roB  ooircxaM 
It  waa  a  recent  cabinet  sbakeup  by  Oen. 
Torrljoa,  however,  that  is  causing  the  most 
concern  among  businessmen,  who  worry  that 
the  backgrounds  of  some  of  the  new  minis- 
ters are  a  clear  Indication  of  the  govern- 
ment's leftist  push. 

Most  of  the  new  ministers  term  themselves 
pragmatic  natUmallsts.  "I  beUeve  In  a  aodal 
reordering  that  will  bring  Justice,"  says  Joes 
OuUlermo  Alzpu,  the  new  finance  minister. 
"If  it's  neceesary  to  call  that  socialistic,  then 
I  may  be  a  UtUe  bit  to  the  left." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■van  aome  of  the  dictator's  most  avid  sup- 
porters have  been  saddened  tiy  bla  appolnt- 
manta  of  Juan  ICatemo  Vaaquea  to  the  prima 
post  of  minister  of  government  and  Justice 
and  of  Romulo  Behohar  Bethancoort  as  rec- 
tor of  the  University  of  Panama.  Vaaquea  la 
a  brilliant  but  controvarslal  jurlat  known  to 
have  been  a  Marxist,  and  Bseobar  la  an  ex- 
treme leftist  who  numbered  *irtftrig  his 
friends  Cuba's  late  Che  Ouevara. 

Both  are  farmer  classmates  of  Oen.  Ttor- 
rljoa,  who  pralaee  their  political  axpartlae  and 
staunchly  defends  them.  "As  an  adoleaoent 
one  geta  to  be  an  anarchist  by  virtue  of  social 
Injustice,"  the  dictator  says.  "But  If  after 
reaching  80  be  still  foUows  that  line,  he  la  a 
tod." 

Oen.  Torrljoa  firmly  declarea:  "Thoee  who 
oppoee  us  brand  us  Communists.  But  the 
bumble  rissses  of  people  who  make  up  nlne- 
tenths  of  our  population  are  more  concerned 
with  the  Intentions  of  the  government  *-y^^n 
lU  origin."  Then  he  adds,  "The  first  rule  of 
government  Is  not  to  fall." 

Following  tbla  rule,  the  dictator  stun^M  the 
interior  by  helloopter  to  Increaae  his  popu- 
larity among  peasants  and  worklngmen.  To 
keep  the  oligarchy  In  hand,  be  exerclMS  an 
old  tactic  of  dlcUtora — fear. 

Kven  if  crltdsm  of  the  government  weren't 
a  crime— and  It  la— there  wouldn't  be  any 
place  to  voice  It.  The  six  daUy  newspapers  are 
run  by  publishers  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment. All  political  m— t.ing^  ^rs  banned. 
Former  politicians  are  afraid  even  to  be  seen 
talking  with  a  foreign  newsman.  Through  an 
Intermediary  a  meeting  Is  arranged  with  a 
former  president.  But  on  the  way  to  the  site 
the  r^>orter  Is  taken  on  a  twisting  path 
through  back  streeta  so  that  anyone  following 
wlU  be  thrown  off  the  trail. 

Many  Panamanians  Insist  that  their  phones 
are  tapped  and  complain  of  harassment  by 
the  government.  It  is  well-known  that  the 
government  has  built  a  network  of  Inform- 
anu.  The  investigative  arm  of  the  National 
Ouard  openly  appeals  for  additional  inform- 
ers. In  a  series  of  newspaper  ads.  It  inrged  that 
"auspicious  persons"  and  "Important  in- 
fwmation"  regarding  "security  of  the  coun- 
try" be  reported  to  the  Otuud. 

Oovemment  spokesmen  insist  that  no  p<di- 
tical  prisoners  are  being  held.  Other  sources 
maintain  that  at  least  300  are  in  Panama's 
Jails.  Just  after  the  1966  coup,  there  were  an 
estimated  1.800. 

WXLL-TBAINXD,  LKAN,  AND  ICXAN 

But  plotting  against  the  government  con- 
tinues deeplta  arresto  and  other  harsh  reetrlc- 
tions  Imposed  by  the  Ouardsmen,  whom  one 
n.S.  mlUtary  analyst  describes  as  "weU- 
tralned,  lean  and  mean."  One  recent  plan  to 
topple  Oen.  Torrljos  was  postponed  at  the 
last  moment.  But  nuuiy  Pananutnlans  op- 
posed to  the  dictator  say  any  change  In  gov- 
ernment depends  largely  on  the  n.S. 

Some  are  bitter  because  the  VS.  hasn't  at 
least  choked  off  ftmds  that  help  the  general 
stay  In  power.  And  a  former  bolder  of  a  high 
Panamanian  political  poet  says  the  U.S.  Is 
"nuvaUy  obligated  to  Intervene." 

Except  for  a  handful  of  Congressmen  irtio 
charge  that  the  Soviet  shadow  la  beginning  to 
reach  acroes  the  Paiuuna  Canal,  U.S.  ofllcials 
generally  disagree  with  the  theory  that  Wash- 
ington should  Intervene.  These  officials  nota 
that  President  Nixon's  approach  is  to  deal 
with  governments  as  they  are. 

Because  of  the  reetralnta  against  politick- 
ing and  criticism,  there  apparently  lent  any- 
one closer  than  Miami  who  has  a  chance  of 
overthrowing  Oen.  Torrljos.  The  meet  likely 
proepect  is  Amulfo  Arias,  the  legally  elected 
president  of  Panama. 

■ATTiNG  AvaaAoa:  trxxb  fob  thxxs 
Mr.  Arias  is  perbi^M  the  most  popular  and 
controversial  polltloal  figure  ever  to  emerge  in 
Panama.  A  former  wealthy  plantation  owner 
and  Harvard -trained  surgeon,  be  has  always 
drawn  strong  support  among  the  nation's 
poor.  But  some  In  the  oligarchy  scorn  him. 
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and  the  National  Ouard  has  always  fought 
him.  He  has  been  eleoted  president  three 
times,  only  to  be  ousted  by  the  Ovtard  on 
each  occasion.  The  last  time  be  served  as 
preeident  for  only  11  days.  Now  nearlng  70, 
Mr.  Arias  lives  in  exile  in  Miami. 

Mr.  Torrljoe,  a  major  in  a  province  garri- 
son at  the  time,  surfaced  as  one  of  the  insti- 
gators of  the  October  1068  Ouard  revolt 
against  President  Arias.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
Torrljoe  emerged  as  the  leader.  In  Decem- 
ber 1960  while  the  general  was  on  a  trip  to 
Mexico,  a  group  of  colonels  in  the  Ouard 
staged  a  countercoup — brief  and  unsuceess- 
fuL  Oen.  Torrljos  hustled  back  to  Panama, 
marching  trlumphantiy  into  the  ci4>ltal  Just 
In  time  to  Intercept  telegrams  Intended  for 
bis  would-be  successors. 

Moving  to  strengthen  his  political  base, 
Oen.  Torrljoe  appointed  as  provisional  presi- 
dent Demetno  B.  Lakaa,  a  Panama  contractor 
and  trusted  friend.  Speaking  in  a  Texas  ac- 
cent after  seven  years  q>ent  in  that  stata. 
President  Lakas  brldlea  at  talk  that  the  gen- 
eral now  is  tximlng  to  the  left.  "I  will  never 
follow  a  Communist,"  the  president  declares, 
"but  1  will  follow  a  man  with  social  sensl- 
bUlty." 

A  suggestion  of  this  "social  sensibiUty'* 
came  a  year  ago.  In  a  letter  to  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy,  Oen.  Torrljoe  predicted  the  emer- 
gence of  "a  new  type  of  military"  In  Latin 
America  "convinced  of  the  value  of  peaceful 
changes  that  promote  the  replacement  of  old 
structures." 

KXCXDBIN   HXAnACHI — LATIN  BTTI.B 

Today  Oen.  Torrljoa  doesn't  give  any  Indi- 
cation he  plans  to  reatore  constitutional  gov- 
ernment any  time  soon.  "One  thing  proved 
m  the  Americas."  be  says,  "is  that  the  parll- 
mentary  systems  and  political  parties  are  ob- 
solete museum  figures."  He  contends  that 
"every  country  has  to  look  for  Its  own  brand 
of  aspirin  to  cure  its  own  headaches." 

Indications  that  the  general  was  setting 
out  on  a  deliberate  course  to  cross  the  VS. 
began  appearing  months  ago.  First,  he  re- 
ftised  to  renew  an  agreement  on  U.S.  use  of 
the  Rio  Hato  air  base,  from  which  Americans 
now  have  withdrawn.  Then  he  told  the  Peace 
Corps  to  go  home.  And  he  recently  announced 
that  Japan  was  interested  in  bidding  on  con- 
struction of  a  new  sea-level  canal  across 
Panama,  a  waterway  that  many  authorities 
beUeve  will  soon  be  needed  to  handle  in- 
creasingly larger  ships. 

Whatever  his  differences  with  the  UjS.. 
Oen.  Torrljos  is  getting  some  plus  marks  at 
home.  His  government  attracts  bright  young 
men  with  advanced  degrees  from  U.S.  uni- 
versities who  are  pleased  at  the  social  chal- 
lenges and  the  lack  of  bureaucratic  red  tape. 
To  get  laws  passed,  all  they  have  to  do  is 
persuade  the  general  to  Issue  a  decree.  "Tech- 
nicians and  intellectuals  disappear  from  the 
political  arena  when  a  government  is  dan- 
gerous. Here  there  is  a  remigratlon  of  brains," 
says  Heman  P.  Porras,  the  minister  of  com- 
merce  and   industries. - 

The  streets  of  the  capital  are  free  of  gar- 
bage— ^long  a  political  issue — and  the  gross 
national  product  of  Panama  has  reached  $1 
billion  and  grows  In  real  terms  at  a  rate  of 
4%  to  6%  a  year.  Per-caplta  annual  Income 
approaches  $635,  ranking  third  or  fourth  in 
Latin  America. 

THX  aOLK  or  THX  CANAI. 

The  canal  Is  a  big  contributor.  In  payrolls 
and  purchases,  it  adds  about  $160  million  a 
year  to  the  Panamanian  economy.  The  U.S. 
has  lent  Panama  $100  million  In  the  past  10 
years,  much  of  it  since  Oen.  Torrljos  has 
taken  power. 

How  much  of  the  proq;>erlty  is  due  to  gov- 
ernment pump-prlmlng  isn't  known.  It  has 
borrowed  heavily  from  abroad,  and  some  ob- 
servers suggest  that  Panama  may  be  nearlng 
a  credit  crunch.  "What  happens  when  the 
money  runs  out?"  one  observer  asks. 

The  government,  however,  is  beginning  a 
push  for  tourlsta  and  is  trying  to  attract  more 
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foreign  Investments.  A  wav*  of  SYkch  Invest- 
ments is  coming  In  from  South  America, 
Europe  and  Japan,  and  UJS.  companies  have 
already  invested  $1  bUUon  here. 

"For  peace  and  prosperity  we  are  glvtng  up 
certain  intanglblea,  like  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  other  political  tights,"  a  Panamanian 
bustnssman  says.  "How  soon  we  get  to  the 
point  where  the  sacrifice  of  intangibles  no 
longer  Is  equal  to  the  tangibles  we  have 
gained  is  the  big  question." 

Panamanian  Oovxbnkknt  Oaoxas  MnjiAai- 

ZATION    or    SrUDKNTS 

(BngUab  translation  of  an  article  that  •!>- 
paared  in  the  PATRIA  newspaper  on  April 
33rd.  1971,  Miami.  Florida.) 

(Meeting  of  the  beads  of  Isthmian  Com- 
munist Party  to  proclaim  violent  action 
against  the  cattlemen.  Industry,  and  mer- 
ctaanta  Special  information  direct  from  Pan- 


) 

Continuing  the  line  that  the  Panamanian 
government  has  established,  which  Is  the 
Imitation  of  Castro,  they  have  Just  passed  a 
decree  into  law  whereby  students  are  obU- 
gatad  to  have  3  hours  a  day  of  military  train- 
ing, to  create  a  students'  militia.  The  new 
cabinet  of  April  ISth,  1971,  made  possible 
this  decree  Inasmuch  as  the  cabinet  members 
all  have  open  and  frank  communistic  tenden- 
dea. 

THX  COCAINX   CASX 

The  press  released  last  Tuesday  the  in- 
formation related  with  the  confiscation  of 
cocaine  by  the  United  States  authorities  in 
which  Joaquin  Him  Gonzalez  was  Involved. 
The  Panamanian  Secretary  of  State  came  to 
bis  defense  with  the  nationalistic  Issue. 

Everything  Indicates  that  Him  Gonzalez 
has  talked  openly  and  now  the  Panamanian 
Government  accuses  him.  Concerning  this 
we  can  say  the  scandal  will  be  very  big.  "Pa- 
trla"  published  this  news  long  before  the 
press  picked  it  up. 

OmCIAL   COMBriTNIST    UXRINO 

At  the  Elks  Club  at  n  Rio  Abajo  in  the 
City  of  Panama,  a  meeting  of  ztxtre  than  300 
members  of  the  Commvmlst  Party,  took 
place  to  celebrate  the  41st  anniversary  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  Panama.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  strength  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
wbat  it  has  accomplished  in  Panama  was 
brought  up.  The  fact  that  this  meeting  took 
place  publicly  Is  evident  demonstration  of 
the  Government's  approval. 

At  this  meeting  were  present  all  the  former 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  that  Tor- 
rljos had  made  prisoners  and  latar  sent  in 
exile.  He  later  Invited  them  back  and  gave 
them  important  positions  in  the  government 

Representatives  came  from  Chirqul,  Bocas 
del  Toro.  Veraguas,  Los  Santos,  Herrera,  Co- 
de. Colon  and  the  well  known  leaders  were 
Martha  Matamoroe.  Angel  Gomez.  Juan  Nleto. 
Domingo  Barrla.  Molses  CarrasquUIa.  Adam 
Castillo.  Pedro  and  his  wife,  Eiulbadles  Her- 
rera and  his  wife.  Ramlro  Vazquez  Chambo- 
nett.  Florenclo  Munoz,  Roberto  Gomez.  Ra- 
fael Garcia.  Cesar  Carrasqulllo.  Flllberto  Mo- 
rales. Plpo  Sanchez.  Gulllermo  Mass.  Emilio 
Peralta.  Pedro  Perelra,  Rolando  Armuelles. 
Julio  Bermudes.  and  Romulo  Escobar  Betan- 
court,  a  magistrate. 

The  meeting  was  initiated  according  to 
the  International.  Documenta  were  given  to 
members  of  families  that  had  disappeared 
and  to  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  "fight  against  Yankee  Imperial- 
ism." 

It  vras  agreed  to  demand  from  General  Tor- 
rljoa that  newer  and  Important  positions  be 
given  to  them  in  the  government.  Also,  the 
control  of  the  students  through  the  creation 
of  a  militia  (Torrljos  has  Just  pleased  them 
with  this  and  the  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Confederation  of  Farmers) . 

It  was  discussed  concerning  the  necessity 
to  have  a  stronger  control  of  the  press  so 
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that  they  could  stop  all  free  opinions  and  to 
increase  the  radio  prc^aganda  against  the 
cattlemen,  industry,  farmers,  and  the  mer- 
chants who  were  sll  accused  of  being  against 
the  revolution. 

In  this  Torrljos  has  also  pleased  them  vrlth 
the  official  accusation  against  the  execu- 
tives of  private  enterprises,  and  the  Cattle- 
men's Association  whom  he  accuses  of  "plot- 
ting against  the  Revolution." 

It  was  also  agreed  to  be  in  a  state  of  alert 
in  regards  to  all  "pop«ilar  organizations"  in 
view  of  a  possible  overthrow.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Castro  always  announced  an 
invasion  everytlme  he  Imposed  new  restriC' 
tions. 

Answering  the  demands  from  the  meeting 
at  the  Elks  Club,  Torrljos  surprised  the  coun- 
try vrlth  a  change  of  cabinet  as  a  form  of 
"purge"  by  announcing  the  admission  in  the 
government  of  stronger  communists  and  tak- 
ing out  those  he  qualified  as  "weak  ones." 

In  Panama,  they  are  living  In  days  of  ex- 
pectation. Although  the  agreement  Is  not  to 
move  too  fast  until  they  feel  more  powerful. 

CncDSf  STANCES  Favor  Panama  in  thx 

Negotiations 
(Translation  of  speech  of  Fernando  Man- 
fredo.  Panamanian  Negotiator.  Jime  3,  1971, 
Panama  City,  Republic  of  Panama.) 

Fernando  Manfredo,  Panamanian  negotia- 
tor for  the  new  Panama  Treaty,  said  yester- 
day that  the  virtual  saturation  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Canal  and  the  InabUlty  of  the 
U.SA.  of  realizing  the  third  lock  project  for 
lack  of  water  resources,  favor  Panama  in  the 
negotiations  to  eliminate  the  conflicting 
causes  of  exploitation  of  an  Interoceanlc 
canal  by  the  V.BJi.. 

Speaking  before  a  large  group  of  residents 
of  the  San  Mlguellto  district.  Manfredo  the 
negotiator,  explained  the  actual  canal  has 
practically  reached  its  saturation  point  of 
18.000  transite  annually  and  that  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  VS.A.  for  a  third  lock  addition, 
instead  of  negotiating  a  new  treaty,  cannot 
be  reaUzed  because  of  lack  of  water  facili- 
ties. This  Is  the  flrst  speech  to  the  people 
in  regards  to  the  negotiations. 

Manfredo  said  the  actual  capacity  of  water 
barely  supplies  the  maximum  capacity  of  the 
actual  locks.  The  North  American  project  will 
need  the  creation  of  new  hydrogiwphic 
dredgings.  he  explained. 

It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Carlos  Lopez  Ouevara. 
the  other  negotiator,  who  with  the  Ambas- 
sador Jose  a.  de  la  Ossa  and  Mr.  Manfredo 

for    the    Panamanian    negotiating    team 

Ratify  the  International  legal  Justification 
of  Panama  to  demand  the  alx^labment  of 
the  1903  treaty. 

Dr.  Lopez  Ouevara  said  that  Panama  Is 
aided  not  only  by  reaeon  of  the  classic  inter- 
national law  but  also  by  the  new  interna- 
tional law  that  was  endorsed  at  the  San 
Jose  conference.  "The  treaty  of  1903  is  con- 
trary to  the  United  Nations  charter",  Lopea 
Ouevara  said  in  a  previous  speech  before  a 
meeting  of  the  business  executives  where  he 
had  explained  the  legal  pointa  that  favor 
Panama  In  her  arguments  with  the  VS.  In 
regard  to  the  canal  treaty. 

The  expUnatlons  of  Manfredo  and  Lopes 
Ouevara  were  presented  to  an  attendance 
that  Included  the  VS.  Ambassador,  Robert 
M.  Sayre,  Lt.  Col.  Armando  Oontreras,  i^m- 
senting  General  Omar  Torrljos,  and  jwovln- 
dal  and  municipal  authorities. 

It  is  the  flrst  of  a  series  of  meetings  with 
the  people  of  Panama  that  will  be  hdd  by  the 
Panamanian  negotiators,  to  explain  the  posi- 
tion that  win  defend  Panama  in  the  new 
treaty  negotiations. 

Manfredo  Indicated  that  the  existing  treaty 
does  not  oonoede  the  rlg^t  that  the  VS.  has 
taken  in  a  unilateral  Interjuvtation  of  the 
same.  He  mentioned  amcmg  other  things,  the 
eiQdoltotion  of  civilian  sarvloea  and  the  de- 
fense system  with  which  the  UJS.  "has  Intw. 
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preted  the  1008  treaty  tor  their  exoluslTa 
benefit." 

The  ex-minister  of  Oommaroe  and  Induatry 
said  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  ahould 
not  be  located  In  Panama.  He  made  ref  erenoa 
to  modem  missiles  of  great  power  and  said 
that  this  practloe  oould  affect  Panama 

"We  are  going  to  end  with  that  of  Panama 
giving  everything  and  raoelvlng  practicaUy 
nothing",  he  added. 

Another  point  that  will  be  eii4>haslaBd. 
Manfredo  explained.  Is  the  relation  of 
Panamanian  participation  in  regards  to  tba 
administration  of  the  new  sea-level  oaoal. 
Panama,  be  said,  should  have  the  right  to  be 
heard  with  the  purpose  of  avoiding  conflicts 
and  arbitrations,  in  tagard  to  problems  that 
oould  be  solved  in  the  administrative  struc- 
ture. 

"The  Treaty  ahould  have  clauses  in  raganl 
to  Panama's  righta.  All  that  is  returned  to 
Panama  should  be  in  good  shape  and  this 
country  should  reserve  the  right  to  receive 
it  or  not",  he  added. 

Bdanf  redo  said  that  the  Panamanian  aspira- 
tions face  difficulties,  "We  are  conscious  that 
we  will  not  get  (our  aspirations)  because 
they  want  to  be  just  to  Panama  . . .  the  policy 
of  the  VS.  Is  to  give  something  in  return  for 
something  else." 

Manfredo  added,  'H>n  thU  occasion  we  wOI 
not  be  in^Msed  to  a  trsaty  Uke  in  1903." 

Lopes  Ouevara  said,  e^Ialnlng  the  negoti- 
ating mission  In  one  sentence:  "We  represent 
the  aspirations  of  a  treaty  that  win  be  put  to 
Panama  for  her  contribution  to  the  canal; 
only  there  Is  one  negotiator  and  that  la  tba 
people  of  Panama." 

Mat  36. 1071. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  Booxaa. 
Secretary  of  State, 
State  Department, 
Wathinifton.  D.O. 

Dbax  Ma.  SacarTAaT:  Baoentiy.  the  encloaed 
articles — the  original  and  its  translation — 
were  brought  to  my  attention,  concerning  the 
militarization  of  Panamanian  students. 

I  would  i4>preclato  a  report  from  you  rela- 
tive to  this  potentially  explosive  situation  In 
the  Canal  2k)ne. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jboicb  B.  Wau>b, 
UJS.  Congreuman,  Fourteenth  JHMtriet. 

Dkpaktmxnt  or  State. 
Waahlngton.  July  2, 1971. 
Hon.  JnoMX  R.  Waunz. 
House  of  RepreeentaUvea, 
Washington,  DXl. 

Deax  Ma.  WAunx:  This  la  a  foUow-up  to 
our  interim  reply  of  June  7.  1071  to  your  let- 
ter dated  May  36.  1971.  The  VS  Eo^jasay  In 
Panama  has  reported  that  it  has  heard  of  no 
decree  or  plans  to  mlUtanze  studenta  In 
Panama.  It  would  appear  that  the  article  In 
PATRIA  was  in  error. 

I  hope  that  this  loformation  baa  been  re- 
sponsive to  your  Inquiry.  Please  continue  to 
call  on  us  whenever  we  can  be  of  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Davd  Bf.  AasBiKz, 
AuUtant    Secretary    for    Congreatkmal 
Relation: 


ECOCIDE  AND  THE  GENEVA  FRO- 
TOCOL 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  XXW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESKMTATIVn^ 

Thurtday,  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  Yortc,  Mf. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon's  recent  an- 
nouncement that  he  will  travel  to  the 
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Pwvle's  Repobllo  of  China  Has  produced 
considerable  optimism  throughout  the 
eouulry.  I  am  eneom-aged  by  Mr.  Nixon's 
new  Initiative,  and  I  know  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  my  colleagues 
share  this  sentiment. 

lliere  exists  yet  another  opportunity 
for  the  President  to  promote  peace  and 
understanding  among  the  wattpina  of  the 
worid.  I  am  speaking  of  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  methods  of  war- 
fare, a  document  which  the  United  States 
has,  unf ortimately,  failed  to  endorse. 

The  following  article  by  Craig  John- 
stone, found  in  the  recent  edition  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  gives  a  ludd  account  of  the 
problems  we  have  had  interpreting  this 
protocol  with  respect  to  the  use  of  tear 
gas  and  herbicides.  Mr.  Johnstone's  con- 
clusi(His  are  worthy  of  note  and  I  highly 
recommend  them  to  my  colleagues: 

SOOCm  AND  THS  QOfSVA  PBOTOCOL 

(By  L.  Crmig  Johnstona) 

In  fighting  tlie  IndochUui  war,  th«  United 
States  baa  nuMle  extensive  iise  of  two  chemi- 
cal agents:  tear  gas  and  herbicides.  As  debate 
on  the  Geneva  Protocol  banning  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  oontinaes  within  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  Administration,  two 
highly  charged  issues — Vietnam  and  man's 
dsatructlon  of  his  environment — are  likely  to 
metge.  for  it  Is  the  Administration's  conten- 
tion that  the  United  States  should  ratify  the 
Protocol  with  the  understanding  "that  it 
does  not  prohibit  the  iise  in  war  of  riot- 
control  agents  (tear  gas]  and  chemical  herbi- 
cides." A  large  number  of  Senators,  howvver, 
consider  that  the  Protocol  prohibits  the  use 
of  both,  and  feel  that  the  Administration  xm- 
derstandlng  dilutes  the  significance  of  VS. 
ratification.  Oonsequently,  the  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  are  not 
likely  to  vote  the  Protocol  out  of  committee 
in  Its  present  form.  And  until  the  President 
rephes  to  their  crltldam  It  appears  that  no 
action  will  be  taken  on  it. 

Although  debate  both  within  the  Adminis- 
tration and  before  the  Senate  Porelgn  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  centered  arotind  the 
wording  of  the  Protocol  and  how  it  is  to  be 
understood,  partisans  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  admit  that  the  Issues  involved  are 
conaldatsbly  broader  and  more  complex.  In 
addition  to  the  qnestlon  of  the  use  of  her- 
bicides and  tear  gas  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
progress  of  current  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  dlscxisslons  at  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  In  Geneva  may 
hinge  on  the  outcome  of  the  current  ''under- 
standing debate"  and  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  ProtoooL 

To  date,  the  Nixon  AdmlnlstratioD  has 
compiled  an  excellent  record  in  iitwit^ng 
chranlcal  and  biological  weapons.  In  Novem- 
ber 1969  the  President  reafllrmed  the  renun- 
eUUon  by  the  United  States  of  the  first  use 
of  lethal  chemical  weapons  and  went  beyond 
previous  policy  statements  by  i««iii«l<ng  in- 
capacitating chemicals  as  well.  The  President 
also  unilateraUy  renounced  all  poaseaslon  and 
use  of  biological  weapons  even  on  a  retalia- 
tory basis  and  went  so  far  as  to  Impose  lim- 
itations on  ressareh  in  this  field.  In  February 
1970  the  President  extended  these  renunda- 
tlona  to  Include  toxins  (biologically  produced 
chemical  agents).  Baborate  plans  for  de- 
struction of  existing  stocks  of  various  agents 
are  presently  being  put  Into  effect. 

After  the  President  submitted  the  Geneva 
Protocol  to  the  Senate  In  August  1970,  the 
Military  Assistance  Ccnnmand  In  Vietnam  or- 
dered an  end  to  the  crop  destruction  program 
and  a  phase-out  of  the  defollatlozi  program. 
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The  momentum  of  this  sequence  of  moves 
has  contributed  significantly  to  international 
efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  prohibiting 
chemical  and  blologloal  warfare.  Much  of 
this  momentimii  will  be  threatexMd  should  the 
President  be  unable  to  obtain  ratification  of 
the  Geneva  Protoool  or  if  the  ratification 
should  be  obtained  with  understandings  or 
interpretations  which  would  bring  the  United 
States  into  dispute  with  many  of  the  nations 
already  partlea  to  the  Protoool. 

Ironically  the  United  States  first  proposed 
the  Geneva  Protocol  in  1925  and  now  stands 
as  the  only  major  nation  which  U  not  a  party 
to  it.  The  substantive  provisions  of  the 
Protocol  read  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  use  In  war  of  asphyxiating, 
polaonoTis  or  other  gases,  and  of  all  analogous 
liquids,  materials  or  devices,  has  been  justly 
condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
civilised  world;  and 

"Whereas  the  prohibition  of  such  use  has 
been  declared  in  Treaties  to  which  the  ma- 
jority of  Powers  of  the  world  are  Parties;  and 

"To  the  end  that  this  prohibition  shaU  be 
universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  binding  alike  conscience  and  the 
practice  of  nations; 

Declare: 

"That  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  so  far 
as  they  are  not  already  Parties  to  Treaties 
prohibiting  such  use,  accept  this  prohibition, 
agree  to  extend  this  prohibition  to  the  use 
of  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare  and 
agree  to  be  bound  as  between  themselves  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  this  declaration." 

The  Protocol  was  subnUtted  to  the  Senate 
for  advice  and  consent  in  1926.  After  exten- 
sive lobbying  by  the  U.S.  Army  Chemical 
Service,  chemical  manufacturers  and  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  others.  It  was  side- 
tracked and  never  brought  to  a  vote.  It  was 
returned  to  the  President  as  part  of  a  house- 
cleaning  effort  during  the  Tniman  Admin- 
istration many  years  later.  No  further  action 
was  taken  \intll  It  was  resubmitted  to  the 
Senate  by  President  Nixon. 


Although  much  could  be  said  about  the 
legal  Interpretation  of  the  Protocol,  the  his- 
tory of  negotiations  indicates  that  It  U  not 
possible  to  come  to  a  definitive  legal  con- 
clusion. Therefore,  it  seems  more  Important 
to  evaluate  the  alternative  undentandings 
on  the  b«wls  of  their  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional Interest.  The  foUowlng  components  of 
U.S.  Interests  must  be  considered:  the  mili- 
tary consequences  of  alternative  poUdee, 
both  now  and  and  in  the  future;  the  im- 
pact of  the  current  vmderatanding  on  the 
Intrinsic  strength  of  the  Protoool  as  an  arms- 
control  mechanism;  the  Impact  of  the  cur- 
rent understanding  on  other  U.S.  policies  and 
objectives;  and  finally,  but  most  significant- 
ly, the  ethical  and  moral  considerations. 

Despite  the  American  use  of  tear  gas  in 
Vietnam  since  1964  there  has  been  no  sys- 
tematic study  of  its  utility  in  that  coun- 
try. (President  Nlzon  recently  ordered  sudt 
a  study  but  results  are  not  expected  imtil 
early  1973.)  Almost  all  the  data  presented  on 
the  subject,  both  pro  and  con,  have  been 
anecdotal,  and  in  Vistnam  anecdotal  infor- 
mation can  be  found  to  support  or  refute 
almost  any  contention.  Clearly,  in  some  elr- 
cumstancee,  tear  gas  has  proven  to  be  opera- 
tlonaUy  effective.  Military  commanders  have 
ncSed  that  the  use  of  tear  gas  had  some  bene- 
ficial effects  InttiaUy,  but  has  had  lass  effect 
as  enemy  forces  have  become  increasingly 
familiar  with  the  tactic.  Tear  gas  cannot  be 
used  effectively  sgalnst  disciplined  armies 
provided  with  gas  masks  except  when  surprise 
plays  an  important  role.  Masks  in  use  by 
the  National  Liberation  Front  (NLF)  in 
South  Vietnam  Include  the  Soviet  Shlem 
mask,  a  Chinese  mask  and  various  field  ex- 
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pedlents.  It  U  weU  within  the  logistical  c^Nt- 
bUity  of  the  NliF  and  North  Vietnamese  Amy 
(NVA)  to  provide  masks,  and  recently,  ae- 
oordlng  to  one  U3.  military  commander  in 
the  Belta,  almost  all  main-force  enemy 
troops  have  been  so  equipped.  Despite  iU 
acknowledged  utility  In  some  droumstanoes, 
the  use  of  tear  gas  In  Vietnam  has  recently 
decreased  to  only  a  small  percentage  al  tba 
previous  rate. 

A  desire  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  keep  options  open  for  the  \ise  of  tear  gas 
and  herbicides  implies  that  these  weapons 
will  be  more  useful  to  the  United  States  than 
to  any  potential  enemy  in  future  wars.  Many 
military  experts  have  questioned  this  as- 
sumption. First,  in  view  of  the  superiority 
of  the  United  States  over  potential  enemies 
In  conventional  warfare  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  use  of  tear  gas  or  herbicides  would 
markedly  change  any  balance  of  military 
power.  Second,  enemy  use  of  such  weapons 
against  the  United  SUtes  or  Its  allies  might 
well  create  as  many  dUficultles  for  the  United 
States  as  lU  own  use  would  impose  on  the 
enemy. 

In  guerrilla  or  insurgency  warfare,  where 
the  United  Statee  would  most  likely  find  it- 
self In  the  semi-state  counter-guerrilla  role, 
gas  would  probably  be  a  tactical  asset  to  the 
guerrilla  because  of  his  greater  mobility  and 
lesser  viUnerabUlty  to  surprise.  Gas  has  con- 
siderable potential  for  use  In  situations 
where  a  guerrUa  force  surplses  and  attempts 
to  overrun  a  fixed  defensive  position.  Tear 
gas  was  used  for  this  purpose  in  a  recent 
successful  attack  on  a  VS.  fire  support  base 
In  VletJiam.  It  is  unlikely  that  it  wUl  play 
a  significant  role  In  major  power  confronta- 
tions or  large-scale  conventional  wars.  Cer- 
tainly American  use  of  gas  woxild  be 
precluded  altogether  if  allied  nations  Inter- 
preted the  Protocol  to  prohibit  such  tise. 

Chemical  herbicides  are  used  In  war  for 
defoliation  and  for  crop  destruction.  Defoli- 
ation Is  used  to  facilitate  observation  of  en- 
emy troop  movements  and  to  deny  areas  to 
such  tro<^.  In  cases  of  defoliation  for  ob- 
servation purposes,  once  an  area  Is  defdi- 
ated  and  while  It  Is  undergoing  regular  sur- 
veillance, it  is  unlikely  that  the  enemy  will 
MM  It.  There  are  frequently  many  alternative 
routes  by  which  guerrillas  or  other  forces 
can  reach  most  destinations,  particularly  In 
a  country  like  South  Vietnam.  The  defolia- 
tion of  one  area  merely  forces  the  enemy  to 
change  his  habits  of  movement,  at  most  a 
logistical  Inconvenience.  The  use  of  defolia- 
tion for  area  denial  has  been  more  effective. 
An  example  can  be  found  in  the  extensive 
defoliation  of  the  Rung  Sat  Special  Zone. 
south  of  Saigon.  Here  the  defoliation  pro- 
gram destroyed  most  of  the  mangrove  forest 
In  the  area,  effectively  denying  its  use  to 
large  enemy  units.  The  area,  however,  re- 
mains partially  under  the  control  of  smaller 
enemy  units. 

Although  defoUants  have  been  used  to 
clear  roadsides,  their  effectiveness  for  this 
purpose  hss  been  disputed  by  many  military 
commanders  who  have  argued  In  favor  of 
the  use  of  Rome  Plows  and  other  methods. 
Kvldence  from  enemy  documents  indicates 
that  the  primary  concern  of  the  Vletcong 
with  reepect  to  the  defoliation  program  deals 
with  the  effects  the  defoliant  might  have  bad 
on  personal  health,  not  on  strategic  consid- 
erations. 

Herbicides  have  also  been  used  in  the  crop 
destruction  program,  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  least  effective  UJ3.  program  In  the 
war.  Long  after  food  denial  ceased  to  t>e  a 
serious  strategic  objective  the  crop  destruc- 
tion program  continued.  The  generally  effec- 
tive logistical  structure  (tf  the  Vletcong  made 
efforts  to  control  rice  production  and  dis- 
tribution Ineffective. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Neither  the  crop  destruction  program  nor 
the  defoliation  program  was  anyttklng  bot  a 
liability  to  pacification.  Surveys  oonduoted 
by  local  interview  teams  dranonstntted  that 
the  use  of  defoUants  was  a  mattar  of  major 
oonoem  to  South  Vietnamese  peasants.  A 
wide  variety  of  raal  or  i»wg««^  ms  were 
ganarally  attributed  to  their  vm.  Accidents 
Involving  defoliants  ware  not  unusual  and 
the  bureaucratic  procedure  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese government  in  settling  «i*»T»»t  was  not 
able  to  cope  with  the  proMsms  whcoi  they 
arose.  In  short,  the  use  of  herbicides  in 
South  Vietnam  has  carried  with  it  several 
nagaUva  ooosequencea  which  slgnifloantly 
outwsigh  their  limited  utility.  This  factor 
as  much  as  any  other  led  to  the  Admln- 
isteatlon's  decision  earlier  this  year  to  dis- 
continue the  crop  destruction  program  and 
to  phase-  out  the  defoliation  program. 

While  the  effeotlveness  of  tear  gas  and  her- 
Meides  In  sdvandng  U.S.  objsctlves  In  South 
Vietnam  may  be  open  to  further  debate,  tt 
seams  certain  that  neither  chemical  has 
played  a  major  role  In  the  war.  dearly  the 
mUitary  need  for  the  use  of  these  agents  In 
South  Vietnam  is  not.  in  itself,  sufficient 
Justification  for  the  UJ3.  poeition  on  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  This  becomes  increasingly 
trus  with  each  withdrawal  of  ground  com- 
bat forces  and  the  resulting  decline  in  tear 
gas  use. 


m 
The  strsngth  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  as  an 
arms-control  mechanism  depends  largely  on 
the  degree  to  which  the  parties  to  the  Pro- 
tocol agree  on  the  nature  of  its  prohibitions, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  prohibitions  can 
bs  clearly  defined.  In  December  1969  a  reso- 
lution in  the  United  NfcUons  General  As- 
sembly, designed  to  include  both  tear  gas 
and  herbicide  use  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol,  passed  by  an  80  to  three 
margin  with  36  abstentions.  (Portugal  Joined 
the  united  SUtee  and  Australia  in  voting 
against  the  resolution  probably  because  of 
Portugal's  use  of  herblcldee  for  crop  destruc- 
tion and  defoliation  in  Angola.)  There  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  where  the  majority  of 
nations  stand  on  this  issue.  If  the  United 
States  raUfles  the  Protoool  with  the  present 
understanding,  the  socialist  nations,  the  ma- 
jority of  neutrals,  and  a  sizable  number  of 
allies  will  not  agree  with  the  American  po- 
sition. However,  if  the  United  States  took 
the  initiative  In  Interpreting  the  Protocol  to 
include  the  prohibition  of  these  chemical 
agents  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  near  una- 
nimity of  opinion  oould  be  obtained.  This 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  Protocol. 

In  the  interest  of  making  International 
agreemenu  enforceable,  boundaries,  prohibi- 
tions and  limitations  must  be  easily  definable 
and  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  natural 
dividing  points.  For  this  reason  it  has  proven 
most  desirable  for  International  boundaries 
to  be  along  rivers,  mountain  peaks,  even 
clearly  defined  international  geodealc  lines, 
etc.  When  this  principle  is  applied  to  the 
prohibition  of  gas  in  warfare,  it  dictates  that 
a  line  should  be  drawn  at  a  clearly  definable 
point  on  the  scale  between  "no  gas"  use  and 
"total  gas"  use.  It  is  argued  by  some  propo- 
nents of  the  nonlnclusive  Protocol  inter- 
pretation that  the  distinction  between  the 
use  of  lethal  gas  and  riot-control  agents  in 
warfare  is  a  sufllclenUy  clear  distinction  to 
mow  aU  parties  concerned  to  understand 
and  abide  by  it. 

This,  however,  is  a  dubious  proposition. 
Plrst,  it  must  be  tinderstood  that  there  Is  no 
agent  which  can  be  used  In  war  with  mUl- 
tary  effects  which  is  noiilethal  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Evea  the  highly  perfected  tear 
gM,  CS.  used  by  the  United  SUtes  In  South 
Vietnam,  can  be  lethal  where  the  victim  is 
very  old,  very  ill.  or  unable  to  escape  the 


immediate  area.  While  mortalities  are  very 
rare  with  the  use  of  CS,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  an  enemy  will  necessarily  use  this  form 
of  tear  gas.  Therefore,  some  agreement  would 
have  to  be  reached  on  the  exact  degree  of 
lethaUty  which  would  be  i>ermltted.  If,  m 
fact,  an  agreement  could  be  reached,  it  would 
be  extremely  dUDcult  to  determine  whether 
a  gas  was  causing  three  percent  or  five  per- 
cent fatalities,  or  whether  Increased  fatal- 
ities were  due  to  stronger  gas  or  increased 
quantitative  use. 

Another  argument  used  by  proponents  of 
the  UJ3.  interpretation  Is  based  on  the  "do- 
mestic-use" criterion;  they  argue  that  the 
Protocol  should  not  prohibit  for  use  in  war 
chemical  agents  which  are  commonly  used 
in  time  of  peace.  DomestlcaUy,  tear  gas  is 
used  for  civil  law  enforcement  and  herbi- 
cides are  used  for  agriculture.  This  argu- 
ment has  been  widely  used  but  it  breaks 
down  when  we  consider  that  the  use  of  these 
chemicals  in  time  of  peace  is  quite  different 
than  It  Is  during  war.  Nowhere  In  peacetime 
is  tear  gas  used  indirectly  as  a  means  of  in- 
fUcting  lethal  casualties.  Herbicides  are  not 
used  for  crop  destruction  or  systematic  for- 
est defoliation  in  their  normal  domestic  ap- 
plications. In  Vietnam,  tear  gas  is  delivered 
by  mortars,  artillery,  helicopters,  fixed-wing 
aircraft  and  mechanical  blowers,  none  of 
which  is  used  in  domestic  applications.  In 
Vietnam,  herbicides  have  been  used  to  kill 
crops;  in  domestic  use  the  purpose  is  to  kill 
weeds  In  order  to  grow  crops. 

Problems  associated  with  a  less  than  com- 
prehensive definition  of  gas  restrictions  can 
be  seen  by  considering  the  difficulties  of  the 
U.S.  Government  In  its  attempt  to  enforce  a 
tear  gas  policy  In  Vietnam.  The  public  out- 
cry over  the  use  of  tear  gas  In  Maroh  1966 
led  to  a  temporary  ban  on  the  use  of  such 
agents  In  South  Vietnam.  The  weapons  were 
not  removed  from  the  field,  however,  and  It 
was  only  a  short  time  before  the  use  of  gas 
began  again.  When  the  policy  review  on  the 
matter  was  undertaken  the  same  year,  the 
State  Department  agreed  that  gas  could  be 
used  In  Vietnam  If  its  use  was  confined  to 
criteria  set  by  Secretary  Rusk.  In  a  news 
conference  on  March  23,  1966,  the  Secretary 
stated:  "These  weapons  will  be  used  only  in 
thoee  situations  involving  riot  control  or  in 
those  situations  analogous  to  riot  control." 
Military  expediency  eroded  the  restrictions, 
however,  and  the  attempt  to  limit  the  use 
of  tear  gas  was  a  faUure.  The  "riot-control" 
criterion  was  ineffective  because  It  was  am- 
biguous. Just  as  efforts  to  limit  the  use  of 
tear  gas  at  other  than  the  "no  tear  gas"  level 
broke  down  under  the  strain  of  combat,  so, 
too,  will  the  efforts  to  limit  gas  as  a  whole 
be  severely  strained  imder  anything  but  the 
"no  gas"  Interpretation.  As  Thomas  Schelllng 
notes  in  "The  Strategy  of  Conflict":  "  'Some 
gas"    raises    complicated    quesUons   of   how 
much,   where,   under   what   circumstances: 
'no    gas'   is   simple   and   unambiguous  .  .  . 
there  Is  a  simplicity  to  'no  gas'  that  makes 
it  almost  uniquely  a  focus  for  agreement." 

While  the  potential  for  escalation  of  gas 
warfare  Is  essentially  qualitative,  the  poten- 
tial for  escalation  of  herbicide  use  is  quan- 
titative. In  South  Vietnam  the  United  States 
has  perfected  the  use  of  herbicides  as  anti- 
crop  agents  to  a  sufficiently  high  level  that 
furtiier  qualitative  efforts  would  not  seem 
necessary.  The  techniques  used  In  South 
Vietnam  to  destroy  large  quantities  of  crops 
can  be  used  by  other  nations  on  almost  any 
scale,  including  the  systematic  destruction 
of  a  nation's  food  production  capability. 
Herbicides  are  used  and  manufactured  for 
agricultural  purposes  In  many  countries  of 
the  world.  It  Is  well  within  the  economic 
and  technical  capability  of  almost  any  na- 
tion to  produce  chemical  herbicides  as  In- 
struments of  war,  and  to  develop  methods 
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for  delivering  tham.  Using  simple  crop-dnst- 
Ing  aircraft  or  converted  military  aircraft,  a 
small  nation  can  create  enormous  devasta- 
tion in  an  opposing  country  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  other  mass  deetructlon  tech- 
niques (except  perhaps  bacteriological  war- 
fare). Without  benefit  of  "no  first  use"  ta- 
boos such  as  those  associated  with  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons,  it  Is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish a  level  at  which  herblcldal  escalation 
could  be  stopped  or  reversed. 

The  use  of  herbicides  raises  Important 
environmental  questions.  Does  the  United 
States  wish  to  be  identified  with  a  program 
which  can  so  drastically  affect  envlron- 
mantal  balances  where  it  is  used?  Some  of 
the  forests  of  South  Vietnam  have  been 
seriously  damaged  by  the  use  of  herbtddaa. 
Over  large  areas,  tha  dead  tnm  an  quickly 
replaced  by  bamboo,  """"g  rBforestatlon 
difficult.  The  herbidde-treated  mangrove 
forests  of  the  Rtmg  Sat  ^tedal  Zone  and 
other  areas  have  been  completely  destroyed. 
Many  scientists  have  expressed  ooneem  over 
tha  possible  effects  of  herbiddas  on  himians. 
The  principal  military  herbicide.  Agent 
Orange,  was  beamed  from  further  use  in 
1970  due  to  preliminary  evidence  of  tha 
possibility  that  it  produced  Mrth  defecU 
after  it  had  bean  uaed  extensively  In  Viet- 
nam. Of  tha  two  remaining  agents  used 
there  today,  neither  is  aUowed  for  general 
agricultural  use  in  the  Umted  states  be- 
cause of  poesible  environmental  and  toxio 
effects.  At  a  time  when  the  Untied  States 
Is  experiencing  a  growing  environmental 
consdousness  and  can  tw  expected  to  em- 
bark on  a  campaign  for  worldwide  attention 
to  environmental  problems,  the  extension  of 
a  policy  aUowlng  systematic  environmental 
destruction  is  both  inconsistent  and  coun- 
terproductive. 


Ethical  arguments  have  been  advanced  oo 
both  Bides  of  the  Protood  Issue.  Proponmts 
of  the  Administration's  undttstanding  have 
argued  that  tear  gas  Is  baslcaUy  a  humani- 
tarian weapon  which   should   not  be  pro- 
hlbited  tat  use  in  war.  In  most  domaaUo 
cases  tear  gas  is  used  by  poUce  because  tha 
offensee  coomiitted  do  not  warrant  tha  use 
of  potentlaUy  lethal  weapons.  The  Geneva 
Protocol   by  any  InterpreUtion  would  not 
limit  the  xise  of  tear  gas  in  normal  poUce  ac- 
tivities, even  within  a  country  at  war.  At 
the  time  of  the  policy  debates  on  the  taar 
gas  issue,  many  felt  that  there  were  soma 
unique  hunumltarlan  applications  possible 
In  war.  It  was  argued  that  in  cases  where 
dvilians  were  being  used  as  a  screen  by  tha 
enemy,    tear    gas     coiild     Incapadtata    aU 
parties  Involved,  allowing  time  for  separa- 
tion and  identification.  In  addition,  it  was 
felt  that  tear  gas  oould  be  used  to  capture 
prisoners  from  tunnel  complexes  or  caves. 
It  was  these  humanitarian  uses  of  taar  gas 
which  formed  the  most  compelling  aign- 
menu  m  the  interagency  debate  in   106S. 
leading  to  Secretary  Busk's  declaration  that 
year. 

The  poUdes  of  1966.  however,  have  not 
proven  realistic.  Unfortunately,  the  use  of 
tear  gas  in  Vietnam  has  demonstrated  con- 
duslvely  that  rather  than  being  a  humani- 
tarian weapon  of  warfare,  tear  gas  is  moat 
frequently  used  as  a  conventional  military 
weapon  to  bring  about  Indirect  lethal  effects. 
Since  the  Rusk  statement  in  1966  the  use  of 
tear  gas  In  riot-control  situations  and  in 
situations  analogous  to  riot  control  has 
represented  only  a  small  trs-^ion  of  the  total 
use. 

The  use  of  herblddes  to  destroy  crops  also 
involves  highly  significant  ethical  considera- 
tions. In  the  course  of  investigations  of  the 
program  In  Saigon  and  In  the  provinces  of 
Vietnam,  I  found  that  the  program  was  hav- 
ing much  more  profound  effects  on  civilian 
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nonoombatanta  than  on  the  enemy.  Sralna- 
tlona  BpoaaonA  by  a  number  of  ofllclal  and 
unofllclal  agencies  have  all  concluded  that  a 
vary  high  percentage  of  all  the  food  destroyed 
under  the  crop  destruction  program  bad  been 
deaUned  for  civilian,  not  military.  \ue.  The 
program  had  Its  greatest  effects  on  the 
ensmy-controUed  civilian  populations  of  cen- 
tral and  northern  South  Vietnam.  In  Viet- 
nam the  crop  destruction  program  created 
widespread  mlaery  and  many  refugeea. 

It  must  be  aaked  whether  such  a  policy 
does  not  violate  the  nation's  baalo  ethical 
standards.  I  beUeve  it  Is  a  fair  assumption 
that  the  national  security  Is  not  only  In- 
volved with  physical  security  but  also  em- 
braces the  democratic  and  ethical  concepts 
which  form  the  basic  ralson  d'etre  of  the  na- 
tion. It  Is  important  that  the  tactics  used 
by  the  nation  to  preserve  Its  security  not 
oome  Into  oonlUet  with  the  baate  concepts 
which  these  tactics  seek  to  secure.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  broader  meanings  of  the  XJJB. 
national  purpose  to  perpetuate  the  use  of 
taettOB  such  as  crop  destruction  in  warfare. 

It  is  important  that  the  futtire  of  the  Oe- 
nava  Protocol  not  be  solely  dependent  on 
the  complex  arguments  relating  to  the  Im- 
mediate national  Interest.  At  this  time,  man 
so  than  at  any  othsr,  the  United  States  Is  In 
a  position  in  which  it  can  have  a  profound 
^eot  on  the  futiue  of  manWnd.  OstarieaUy, 
this  era  will  be  Judged  aoecrdlng  to  Its  abU- 
Ity  to  advance  its  teohmdogleal  capabilities 
for  growth  and  development  and  to  retard 
or  restrict  these  same  abilities  for  destruc- 
tion. The  Geneva  Protocol  of  193fi  was  a 
relatively  small  effort  to  achieve  these  ob- 
Jeetivee,  but  it  was  an  important  one.  In 
this  spirit  the  United  SUtes  has  reoenUy 
taken  the  lead  in  efforts  to  prevent  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons,  to  propoae 
negotiations  which  could  lead  to  arms  llm- 
ttations.  and  to  take  a  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  use  of  bidogleal  and  lethal  chemical 
weapons.  It  is  in  keeping  with  this  historical 
trend  that  the  present  Administration  must 
dedde  the  fate  of  the  Geneva  ProtocoL  The 
alternatives  facing  the  President  are  clear. 
If  tha  current  U.8.  understanding  is  reversed 
or  modified  to  include  prohibitions  against 
tear  gas  and  herbicide  use  or  If  a  concrete 
means  can  be  presented  to  the  Senate  where- 
by the  Issue  might  be  resolved  among  the 
parties,  the  Protocol  would  Ukaly  move  to 
prompt  Senate  ratification.  If  not.  there  la 
little  likelihood  that  the  Protocol  will  be 
ratified  during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
In  making  its  decision  the  Administration 
must  balance  short-term  military  expedi- 
ency against  the  long-term  objective  of  pro- 
hibiting chemical  and  blologlc&l  warfsre. 

In  recognition  of  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  eroding  the  meaning  of  the  Pro- 
tocol, and  in  recognition  of  the  rapidly  de- 
creasing requirements  for  chemical  berbl- 
cldea  and  tear  gas  In  South  Vietnam,  there 
la  Uttle  question  that  the  United  States 
should  now  strive  to  obtain  a  unanimous 
Interpretation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  to 
prohibit  the  tiae  in  war  of  all  gases,  bacterio- 
logical weapons  and  herbicides. 


BIO  BUS  BILL 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

poetUon  an  the  bl^  bus  bill,  HJl.  4354. 
The  foUowlng  editorial  appeared  In  the 
July  29  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal: 

Biuuxa  Buses 

The  government  has  been  doing  a  lot  of 
talking  about  highway  safety;  but  not  all  the 
agendea  of  the  establishment  appear  to  be 
getting  the  message. 

At  any  rate,  the  House  has  passed  a  bill 
to  permit  wider  buses  on  interatate  high- 
ways. We  don't  know  exactly  what  effect 
such  vehicles  would  have  on  safety,  aItho\igh 
well  admit  that  even  the  existing  ones  make 
us  a  bit  uncomfortable  as  they  roar  past  ait 
68  miles  an  hour  or  more. 

That,  in  fact.  Is  Just  the  point:  no  one 
knows  what  the  buses  would  mean  to  safety. 
In  Public  WM'ks  Committee  hearings  on  the 
bill,  the  Transportation  Department,  and  the 
National  Tranqtortation  Safety  Board  ob- 
jected to  the  measure  because  of  a  lack  of 
safety  reeearch. 

But  the  committee  approved  the  bill  any- 
way. "By  so  acting,"  said  Bep.  Fred  Schwen- 
gel  (R.,  Iowa),  "the  committee  has  shown 
a  callous  disregard  for  the  safety  of  the  mo- 
toring public  The  committee  in  effect  has 
voted  In  favor  of  q>eclal  interest  groups,  the 
bus  owners,  and  against  the  general  public." 

Perhaps  members  of  the  Senate,  tinlike 
their  Bouse  colleagues,  will  remember  whom 
they're  really  supposed  to  represent. 


July  SI,  1971 


OHIO'S  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
SMITHSONIAN'S  FESTIVAL  OP 
AMERICAN  FOLKLIFE 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

aw  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  still 
another  of  our  Nation's  leading  news- 
papers has  editorialized  in  favor  of  my 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  oBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
memorable  events  of  the  Washington 
year  has  come  to  be  the  Smithsonian 
Institution's  annual  Festival  of  Ameri- 
can Folklife.  This  Festival  brings  to  the 
Mall  all  that  is  best  in  American  life. 
The  Festival  is  a  lively  illustration  of  the 
diversity  of  our  culture  and  the  various 
ethnic  and  regional  traditions  which 
weave  together  to  make  up  "American 
folklife."  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this 
year  the  featured  State  of  the  Festival 
was  Ohio.  More  than  50  Ohioans  came 
to  Washington  to  present  their  skills  and 
talents,  ranging  from  dulcimer  making 
and  stained  glass  cutting  to  such  unex- 
pected arts  as  bagel  making.  The  rich- 
ness of  what  Ohio  had  to  offer  was  most 
impressive  and,  I  think,  an  education  in 
Ohio  life  for  the  many  thousands  who 
visited  the  Festival.  Participation  of 
Ohio  was  made  possible  by  the  leader- 
ship of  our  Governor,  John  Gilligan, 
and  the  bipartisan  cooperation  of  the 
Ohio  delegation.  It  was  a  happy  task  to 
help  to  bring  this  f)ne  presentation  of 
Ohio  folklife  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  program  of  the 
Festival  of  American  Folklife  appeared 
an  excellent  article  by  Mack  McCor- 
mick  raititled,  "Glimpses  of  Ohio  Folk- 
life,"  and  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormlck  expresses  the  philosophy  of  the 
Festival  of  American  Folklife  well  when 
he  says — 


It  is  based  on  the  deeply  held  conviction 
that  folklife,  with  all  iU  coiMxunltant  tare 
and  art  and  skills  and  other  riches  passed 
from  one  penon  to  another,  is  found  inevi- 
tably and  Invariably  In  every  community  of 
people.  One  need  not  sail  to  an  exotic  is- 
land nor  venture  into  far  hills  to  find  this 
ritual  sense  of  life.  It  exists  at  the  comer 
grocery  store. 

So  the  Festival  helps  us  to  look  at  our- 
selves and  to  see  the  beauty  and  richness 
of  even  the  simple  tasks  of  dai^  life. 

A  visit  to  the  Festival  Is  a  valuable 
and  rewarding  experience.  Our  thanks 
go  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian, 
S.  Dillon  Ripley,  to  Jim  Morris.  Director 
of  the  Divlsicfn  of  Performing  Arts,  and 
Ralph  Rinzler.  Festival  Director.  f<x 
bringing  the  FestlvcJ  into  being.  I  hope 
It  will  continue  as  an  annual  event  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Guicpsas  or  Ohio  Folkutb 
(By  Mack  lAsCormick) 

The  Festival  of  American  Folklife  has  no 
strict  operative  definition.  The  best  state- 
ment of  Its  character  is  the  festival  Itself.  A 
sign  at  one  of  the  first  festivals  suggests  what 
I  mean.  It  reads:  "Folklife  is  what  the  peo- 
ple do." 

Each  year,  the  gathering  of  the  Festival— 
the  practical  organization  behind  it  and  the 
search  for  partldpanta — begins  early.  It  is 
based  on  the  deeply  held  conviction  that 
folklife,  with  all  its  concomitant  lore  and  art 
and  skills  and  other  riches  paused  from  one 
person  to  another,  is  found  Inevitably  and 
invariably  in  every  community  of  people. 
One  need  not  saU  to  an  exotic  island  nor 
venture  into  far  hills  to  find  this  ritual  sense 
of  life.  It  exists  at  the  comer  grocery  store. 

Consider,  as  examples,  some  random 
glimpses  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  glimpses  in 
which  any  casual  passer-by  sees  not  only  the 
fabric  of  tradition  but  also  the  tension  and 
interchange  that  occurs  as  one  tradition,  one 
kind  of  ritual,  one  way  of  life,  toiiches  an- 
other: 

SteubenviUe.  Ohio:  in  a  window  above 
Kuntz's  Kosher  Food  Mart  hangs  a  Christ- 
mas wreath 

Superior  Avenue,  In  Cleveland:  a  neon  res- 
taurant sign  advertises  Hungarian  &  Soul 
Food 

A  factory  suburb  in  Cincinnati:  one  of  the 
finest  bluegrass  bands  thrives  in  an  easy- 
going neighborhood  tavern  called  the  Min- 
ute Man  Inn 

Blocks  from  the  state  capltol  in  Colum- 
bus: a  unique  black  Jazz  band  plays  every 
Friday  and  Saturday  evening  at  the  Elks 
Franklin  Lodge  No.  303,  not  Jazz  for  tourists 
but  music  for  the  people  of  the  community 

Holmes  County.  Ohio:  a  horse  drawn  biig- 
gy  carrying  an  Amlsh  family  shudders  side- 
ways as  an  eastbound  truck  roars  past 

Take  the  case  of  the  biiggy  and  the  truck. 
Theirs  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  new  ways  shov- 
ing aside  old  ways,  but.  rather,  of  coexistence. 
The  Amlsh  family  have  their  traditions: 
plain,  buttonless,  dark  clothes:  thick  beards 
on  married  men;  a  fierce  striving  to  go  about 
life  without  mechanization. 

And  in  his  fashion,  too.  the  truck  driver  In 
his  eastbound  rig  has  traditions.  At  coffee 
stops,  hell  trade  stories  with  other  drivers, 
stories  that  grow  out  of  the  work.  The  driv- 
ers talk  about  accidents,  near-accidents,  and 
bad  equipment  They  add  to  the  legend  of  the 
driver  who  Jackknlfed  his  rig  to  avoid  hit- 
ting a  small  dog  in  the  road.  They  tell  about 
the  driver  who  lost  his  brakes  and  died  on 
a  steep  grade  In  the  Ohio  hills  but  managed 
to  slow  his  truck  enough  so  that  his  helpw 
could  leap  to  safety.  The  drivers'  lives,  too, 
are  bound  in  ritual. 
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"nrst  thing  you  do,  you  got  to  blow  up  the 
salamander.  Now  you  probably  dont  know 
what  the  salamander  Is.  but  that's  the  resi- 
due in  a  blast  furnace,  the  steel  at  the  bot- 
tom that  cools  and  hardens  when  the  fumaoe 
Is  shut  down.  That  salamander  might  be  ten 
feet  thick  and  It's  got  to  be  dynamited  out 
before  you  can  go  in  there  and  rebuild  that 
fumace." 

So  it  is  in  all  people's  Uvee.  Food,  speech. 
memories,  day-to-day  activities — all  give  a 
group  Its  character,  its  points  of  identity. 
Folklife  is  a  suburban  baby  shower  as  well  as 
an  Amlsh  bam  raising.  The  festival  sign  said 
it  best:  "Folklife  Is  what  the  people  do." 

There  are  150  participants  at  the  festival 
from  the  state  of  Ohio.  Who  are  these  peo- 
ple? And  why  were  they  and  not  others  in- 
cluded? Examples  are  better  than  any  gen- 
eral answer  to  that  question. 

The  two  men  pictured  playing  dulcimers, 
a  father  and  son,  were  invited.  The  older 
man  makes  and  plays  his  own  dtUdmers.  He 
plays  banjo  in  a  fine  trailing  style  aiUl  sings 
a  treasury  of  songs  that  are  in  the  heart  of 
the  American  country  music  tradition.  He 
was  Invited  because  the  newq>iq>er  editor  at 
Quaker  City,  Ohio,  mentioned  him  to  us  and 
because,  in  turn,  a  string  of  friendly  neigh- 
bors directed  us  to  his  isolated  house  on  BD 
#4  outside  Carrollton,  Ohio. 

Another  man  was  Invited  because  someone 
began  leafing  through  the  Yellow  Pages  one 
night  in  Cleveland  and  started  to  wonder 
about  the  artists  who  do  gold  leaf  lettering. 
TWs  wondering  led  us  to  the  man  whose 
gold  leaf  work  Is  seen  on  banks,  dgar  stores, 
and  lawyers'  offices  all  over  Cleveland's  busi- 
nesB  district.  You  might  have  seen  this  artist 
at  work  there,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
watchers,  his  brush  flicking  up  to  his  hair  to 
pick  up  a  charge  of  static  electricity  which, 
in  turn,  picks  up  the  delicate  sheet  of  ham- 
mered gold  and  carries  it  to  the  surface  of  a 
plate  glass  window. 

The  dulcimer  player  is  from  a  rural  area; 
the  other,  from  the  center  of  a  big  city.  We 
do  not  maintain  that  either  Is  typical,  but. 
rather,  that  each  Is  Important.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  the  baker  whose  specialty  is  bagels 
and  to  the  famUy  who  comes  to  make  cheese. 
To  the  Moravians  with  their  sacred  "love 
feast"  ceremony  and  to  the  venerable  crafts- 
men who  design  and  construct  stained  glass 
windows.  To  the  lady  who  makes  buckeye- 
head  dolls  and  to  the  gunsmith.  Each  Is  im- 
portant and  together  they  make  a  statement 
about  the  variety  of  life  In  one  of  the  fifty 
states. 

Even  though  our  field  work  in  Ohio 
spanned  seven  months  time,  we  do  not  imag- 
ine our  results  to  l)e  definitive.  Our  choices 
were  necessarily  infiuenced  by  a  field  work- 
s's intuition  causing  him  to  drive  down  a 
certain  street  to  ask  the  right  question  at  the 
right  time,  which  led  him  to  a  particular 
person's  door.  Yet,  while  admitting  this  ele- 
ment of  chance,  we  have  to  note  that  one 
Prtday  night  in  Norwood,  Ohio,  one  of  otir 
people,  feeUng  a  bit  self-satisfied  for  having 
tocovered  a  neighborhood  tavem  full  of  rich, 
Uvlng  music,  looked  up  from  his  table  to  see 
another  field  worker  walk  in  the  door.  Both 
bad  arrived  at  the  tavem  for  the  same  reason, 
but  by  wholly  different  routes. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  the  function  of  the  Festival 
of  American  Folklife  to  show  the  American 
people  to  themselves.  In  this.  It  both  suc- 
oseds  and  falls.  Over  the  months  of  travel- 
ing in  Ohio,  through  all  the  looking  and  se- 
lecting of  people  to  invite  to  Washington  for 
five  hot  days  in  July,  we  are  constantly  aware 
of  that  which  Is  omitted. 

Many  things  cannot  be  brought  to  the  Mall 
In  Washington.  Some  elements  of  life  cannot 
make  the  Journey  without  suffering  damage 
or  significant  change.  There  are,  for  example. 
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several  Important  kinds  of  traditional  music 
and  song  that  are  not  meant  to  be  taken  as 
a  performance.  The  commonplace  lullaby 
that  you  might  hear  from  a  front  porch  rock- 
ing chair  is  one;  a  child's  sklprope  rhyme  Is 
another.  Only  rarely  do  such  things  come  In 
a  form  that  can  be  carried  to  Waahlngton 
and  put  before  an  audience. 

Each  year  the  festival  takes  on  a  bit  more. 
Each  year  it  becomes  a  broader  representa- 
tion of  what  people  do  and  involves  more 
of  the  special  folklife  of  large  commxinlties 
of  people.  At  this  year's  event,  for  example. 
there  are  several  Important  industrial  crafts- 
men from  glass  factories  in  the  Ohio  River 
valley.  There  is  a  man  who  cute  glass  in  tra- 
ditional patterns  with  such  names  ss  the  Fan, 
Hobb's  Star,  and  Strawberry  Diamond. 
There's  also  a  mold  maker — a  man  who 
chisels  these  or  similar  patterns  into  the 
heavy  steel  molds  from  which  pressed  glass 
Is  made. 

The  gathering  of  each  year's  festival  Is  an 
incremental  process:  one  event  or  develop- 
ment suggests  in  turn  something  further  to 
Incorporate,  the  results  of  one  field  trip  am- 
plify or  expand  upon  the  poeaibilltles  sug- 
gested by  the  earlier  visits  to  Ohio. 

Yet  we  concede  the  poeslblllty  that  we 
cotild  do  it  aU  over  again  and  oome  up  with 
160  different  people  from  the  state  of  Ohio, 
equally  as  appropriate  as  the  150  Ohioans 
who  are  taking  part  in  the  festival.  Not  only 
do  we  concede  the  poeslbllity,  we  delight  in  It. 
America  is  too  vast  a  place  to  let  any  one 
fiow  become  the  mainstream.  The  hisnan 
community  is  infinitely  varied  in  its  pos- 
sibilities and  prospects.  The  160  at  the  festi- 
val comprise  those  whom,  we  thought,  as  a 
group,  could  suggest  and  represent  the  10.6 
million  people  who  could  not  be  present  but 
whose  ways  and  traditions  make  up  Ohio 
folklife. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAITVES 

Thursday,  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319,  which  I  introduced  on  March  17. 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administratioii: 

H.  Res.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1871,  stated  that  his  policy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  Tn«.intJLin 
a  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  S^tember  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  United  States  camp,  and  Uie  parties  will 
engage  at  once  In  discussion  on: 

•• — the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  thoss  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  camp. 

" — the  question  of  relsasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Stotes  shaU 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  rettim  for  the  return  of  aU  American 
prisoners    held    in    Indochina,   the    United 
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SUtes  shaU  withdraw  aU  its  Armed  FOrcss 
from  Viotnam  within  sixty  days  foUowlng  tha 
signing  at  the  agrennent:  Provided.  TluU  the 
agreement  ShaU  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct  out 
of  Vietnam  for  all  American  jnlaoners  and 
all  Amerloan  Armed  Faroes  simultaneously. 


RAY  ZAUBER.  EDITOR  OF  THB 
OAK  CUFF  TRIBUNE.  WRITES 
ON  THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  July  29.  1971 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mi.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  July  21  edition  of  the  Oak  CUfT 
Tribime  relating  to  the  editor's  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  Pentagon  papers. 
[Ftom  the  Oak  Cliff  Tribune  (Tex.) , 
July  21,  1971] 

Pentagon   Papkbs   Point   to   Clash   or 

Basic    Issxrxs 

(By  Ray  Zauber) 

The  Pentagtm  papers  decision  has  created 
mixed  emotions  for  this  typewriter. 

As  a  newspaperman  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  freedom  of  the  press.  As  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  cherishes  freedom,  we  realise 
that  our  defense  establishment  and  state  de- 
partment must  conduct  a  considerable 
amount  of  their  business  In  secrecy. 

However,  otir  bureaucracies  have  mush- 
roomed to  unwieldly  proportions  and  Scratch- 
pad is  Incensed  when  two-bit  public  servants 
classUy  what  should  be  routinely  released  as 
public  inlormatlon. 

Since  the  days  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, the  executive  department  has  contin- 
ually Increased  its  tendenciee  to  hide  btiiind 
classified  labels  on  matters  of  public  inter* 
est. 

Much  of  what  we  have  read  in  releases  from 
the  Pentagon  papers  shoiild  have  never  been 
secret  to  begin  with.  Rather  than  military 
strategy  or  foreign  poUcy,  the  report  seems 
to  be  a  harsh  analysis  by  one  group  of  men 
Judging  some  of  their  peers. 

Since  the  New  York  Times  and  The  Wash- 
ington Post  spent  so  much  time  sorting  ma- 
terial, we  feel  reasonably  certain  that  thess 
liberal  newspapers  did  show  enough  re^wn- 
siblUty  to  withhold  any  information  which 
might  prove  damaging  to  United  States  In- 
terests. 

However,  if  The  Oak  Cliff  Tribune  had  been 
the  recipient  of  documents  marked  Top  See- 
ret,  we  believe  we  would  have  reacted  differ- 
ently. Scratchpad  thinks  he  would  have  asked 
the  Justice  department  to  help  him  find  the 
culprit  who  stole  them  and  the  courts  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  we  would  Jeopardise 
our  national  security  by  publishing  them. 

The  issues  in  this  case  are  so  tremen- 
dously Important  that  we  were  fcm»Ki»i  to 
see  the  Supreme  Court  render  its  qulckis 
decision.  Those  Justices  who  wanted  to 
remand  the  case  to  the  lower  court  for  full 
development  of  the  facts,  were.  In  our  own 
opinion,  treading  on  soiind  ground. 

While  our  Journalistic  Instincts  run  coun- 
ter to  secrecy  In  govenmient — and  some  at 
the  classification  decisions  are  absoluttiy 
ludicrous — we  still  doubt  that  the  First 
Amendment  is  abeolute. 

Chief  Justice  OUver  WendeU  Holmes  once 
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obMrrad  that  free  qMadi  doe*  not  laohida 
the  right  to  Ihout  'fin'  In  a  crowilBd  thMter." 

Nor  doM  free  q>eecb  lodude  the  right 
to  aUuider.  Ubd.  threaten.  Intlinldate  or 
blaspheme  our  fellow  man.  Albeit  the  court 
has  etzvtehed  the  llmlta  ont  of  proportion 
In  some  of  these  Issues. 

Another  thing  that  bothers  na  Is  tlM  poUtl- 
eal  philosophy  of  the  n««ap^>erB  Involyed  In 
these  test  suits.  The  Times  and  The  Post 
are  two  of  the  most  anti-war  publications  In 
the  land. 

And  although  the  editors  and  writers 
might  try  aamestly  to  pressnt  ezoarpts  from 
the  47  volumes  with  balance,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  a  dovish  summary  would  be  In- 
evitable. 

8crat(dipad  recalls  In  1964  and  1006  that 
The  New  Tork  Times  was  among  the  more 
militant  hawk  voices.  While  It  is  no  sin 
to  change  positions,  some  of  the  men  who 
asBlmlllated  materials  for  the  documents  on 
the  war  In  Vietnam  may  have  also  changed 
their  (^>lnlons. 

There  seems  to  be  little  chance  for  re- 
buttal by  the  principals  In  this  drama.  Jack 
Kennedy  Is  dead  and  many  other  key  defense 
and  state  department  leaders  have  long  since 
left  government  service.  IiCany  of  the  mili- 
tary spokesmen  are  retired. 

In  our  htunble  opinion,  the  Supreme  C!ourt 
should  look  Into  the  matter  at  greater 
length  during  the  fall  session  and  draw 
guidelines  for  future  filching  of  secret  gov- 
ernment dociunents. 

In  the  meantime,  the  justloe  department 
should  throw  the  book  at  Daniel  Ellsberg 
v^io  Is  a  traitor  and  a  thief  In  the  opinion 
of  this  scribe.  No  man  has  the  right  to  sub- 
stitute his  conscience  or  his  judgment  for 
the  government.  And  the  Rand  Conq>any's 
ssounty  clearance  shoiild  be  weighed  by  the 
courts. 

There  are  better  remedies  for  the  flaws  in 
our  system  than  stealing  government  sscrets. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF  laCHXOAN 

m  THS  HOT7SB  OF  KKPBESEMTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  annual 
congressional  observance  reminds  us  that 
the  w<aid  map  remains  stained  with  too 
many  dictatorships  in  which  people  are 
denied  the  right  of  self-determination. 

It  also  reminds  us  that  despite  our  own 
problems,  much  of  the  world  stUl  looks 
to  us  to  provide  moral  leadership  and  di- 
rection not  only  against  communism  but 
in  favor  of  the  blessings  of  liberty.  I 
therefore  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
speak  for  self-determination  and  freedom 
of  individual  expression. 

When  we  consider  the  term  "captive 
nation''  we  think  most  readily  of  Eastern 
Europe,  for  here  is  where  genuine  aspira- 
tions of  pe(q>le  contrasts  most  dramati- 
cally with  the  oppression  fastened  upon 
them.  It  is  here  where  the  "Czech  Spring" 
of  1968  took  place  only  to  see  the  hope  of 
"communism  with  a  human  face"  Rinir 
under  a  ruthless  Russian  Invasion  and 
reversion  to  the  dullest  dogmatism. 

In  the  long  run,  we  must  believe  that 
the  greatest  moving  force  in  the  world 
must  be  a  man's  craving  for  freedom  and 
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for  a  Just  share  at  the  blessings  of  life.  It 
is  i^parent.  moreover,  that  the  strong- 
est "ism"  may  well  prove  to  be  naOonal- 
Ism.  And  that  these  forces  will.  In  the 
long  run,  free  the  "active  nations." 

All  this,  oi  course,  Is  of  little  consola- 
tion to  this  generatioa  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Poland.  Hungary,  the  Ukraine,  and  else- 
where. Theirs  is  a  deep  persooal  and  na- 
tional tragedy.  We  should  never  allow 
oursdves  to  forget  it. 


Jtdy  31,  1971 


NIX  SUBCOMMITTEE  HEARINGS  ON 
SQUALID  WORKINa  CONDITIONS 
IN  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  COV- 
EREX>  BY  FEDERAL  TIMES 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  KinrsTi,VAinA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Times  carries  a  stoiy  on  my  subcommit- 
tee's Investigation  of  working  conditions 
in  the  Postal  Service,  based  on  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee. 

Patrick  Nllan,  the  legislative  director 
of  the  American  Postal  Workers  Union, 
gave  testimony  to  our  subcommittee 
which  should  shock  the  conscience  of  the 
Congress  as  to  the  deplorable  working 
conditions  in  which  postal  workers  are 
employed.  His  union  will  later  offer  a 
supplementary  statement  which  will 
speU  out  these  conditions  in  even  greater 
detail. 

Mike  Conlan.  the  Federal  Times  re- 
porter, who  so  ably  covers  the  Hill  for 
the  Federal  Times,  summarized  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  NUan  and  Mr.  Al  Rosen  of 
Philadelphia,  the  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Postal  Union. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  sutmilt 
Mr.  Nilan's  testimony  for  the  Rxcord, 
so  that  all  the  Members  may  have  a 
chance  to  read  it: 
Postal  Unions  AssAn.  Wosking  CoNsrrioNS 

Washinoton. — Branding  working  condi- 
tions in  the  postal  service  as  "deplorable,"  a 
union  spokesman  has  warned  a  House  sub- 
committee that  the  situation  la  getting  worse, 
not  better. 

Patrick  J.  Nllan.  legislative  director  of  the 
American  Postal  Workers  Union  (APWU), 
told  the  subcommittee  on  postal  facilities 
and  mail: 

"Next  to  wages  and  fringe  benefits,  the 
accomplishment  of  reasonable  and  satisfac- 
tory working  conditions  are  of  tremendous 
Importance  to  the  more  than  300,000  postal 
workers  we  represent  here  today. 

"We  are  confident  in  some  post  offlces  the 
abscdute  need  for  Improved  working  condi- 
tions may  even  equal  or  exceed  the  need  for 
Improved  wages  and  other  compensations." 

Also  urging  quick  rebabUltatlon  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  before  Rep.  Robert  N.  C. 
Nix's  subcommittee  was  Albert  Rosen,  presi- 
dent of  the  PhlladelphU  Postal  Union. 

The  hearing,  conducted  July  21,  promises 
to  be  the  first  in  a  long  series. 

NUan,  who  could  not  be  fully  candid 
because  of  the  continuation  of  collective 
bargaining  with  the  USPS,  told  subcommit- 
tee members  that  a  more  detailed  statement 


would  be  filed  with  the  unit  sometime  in 
the  week  ahead. 

At  that  time,  Francis  S.  Fllbey,  APWU 
national  president.  Is  expected  to  testify. 
Other  union  leaders  are  scheduled  to  appear 
before  the  group,  vrhicb  is  part  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

During  the  hearing,  Nix  Introduced  his 
own  statement,  which  in  part  said: 

"I  believe  that  the  last  resotn'ce  of  the 
declining  postal  service  la  the  dedication  at 
postal  workers. 

"That  resource  has  been  long  wasted  by 
postal  management  which  comes  and  goes 
like  Chrlstmae  help  with  the  political  tide. 
It  has  been  abused  to  such  an  extent  that 
postal  management  brought  the  first  nation- 
wide strike  of  federal  employees  In  1970  and 
had  to  go  through  the  motions  of  using  the 
Army  in  order  to  break  the  strike. 

"The  strike  came  about  because  postal 
management  insisted  on  delaying  a  much 
needed  postal  raise  until  It  obtained  by  leg- 
islation an  all  powerful  postal  corporation." 

However.  Nix  asserted  that  the  new  USPS, 
with  its  many  powers,  has  not  become  "nuns 
reqwnslble  to  the  public  or  to  Its  employees." 

Nllan,  who  cited  niunerous  abuses  at  post- 
al facilities  around  the  nation,  ootniilalned 
that  along  with  decaying  buildings,  unsafe 
working  environments  that  management  has 
arbitrarily  instituted  a  host  of  unfair  per- 
sonnel policies. 

One  of  his  Uliutrations  concerned  the  Chi- 
cago Post  Office.  "Postal  workers  there  In 
many  Instances  were  Immediately  denied 
requests  for  sick  leave,  even  when  supported 
by  a  medical  certificate,"  he  said. 

"Coffee  breaks  were  Immediately  denied  and 
tables  and  chairs  were  removed  from  the 
areas." 

Turning  to  another  subject,  Nllan  said. 
"We  continue  to  wonder  when  we  can  ex- 
pect tbe  100,000  reduotion  In  force  that 
spokesmen  for  the  new  U.S.  Postal  Service 
said  Is  possible  under  efficient  management." 

Nix  said  the  suboonunittee  would  pursue 
the  questions  of  occupational  health  and 
safety  "until  we  get  action  In  behalf  at 
postal  employees." 

NUan  and  Rosen  had  much  to  say  on  these 
Issues. 

For  example,  the  APWU  legislative  director 
noted  that  the  Increased  noise  brought  about 
by  automation  is  a  problem  that  to  date  has 
not  drawn  serious  concern  from  postal  man- 
agement. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Nllan  said,  ".  .  .  the 
entire  subject  of  health  and  safety  Is  one 
in  which  the  USPS  can  take  UtUe,  If  any. 
pride. 

"Great  promises  often  emanate  from  the 
"ivory  towers'  of  the  postal  service  in  Wash- 
ington. However,  convincing  p>oetmaster8  in 
the  field  to  effectively  and  realistically  police 
these  promised  programs  is  another  thing 
entirely. 

"Unfortunately,  everyone  in  postal  man- 
agement Is  dollar  conscious  to  the  extent 
that  safety  and  health  is  a  good  place  to 
'save'  and  we  are  geoting  more  and  more 
evidence  trom  the  field  that  this  Is  alto- 
gether the  case." 

Nllan  suggested  that  the  subcommittee 
"Investigate  and  if  necessary  legislate"  a 
program  that  would  force  tbe  USPS  to  elim- 
inate the  noise  problem  from  post  offlces. 

He  said  with  the  introduction  of  auto- 
mation overcrowding  has  become  the  norm 
In  many  postal  facilities,  noting: 

"Such  situations,  basically,  are  brought 
on  by  poor  planning  in  physically  locating 
mechanized  facilities  in  tbe  nation's  post 
offlces  by  postal  management."  He  men- 
tloixed  that  faculties  in  Pittsburgh,  New 
TcM-k,  Washington  and  other  areas  would 
be  worth  Investigating. 


My  31,  1971 


LEGISLATION  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
BCERQER  OP  TBE  AMERICAN  AND 
NATIONAL  BASKETBALL  ASSOCI- 
ATIONS 
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terest.  and  I  hope  it  will  win  early 
api>roval. 


I 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or  COLOSAIK) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  a  number  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  merger  of  the 
American  and  National  Baseketball  As- 
sociations. The  bill  Is  a  simple  one  which 
permits  two  or  more  professional  basket- 
ball leagues  to  combine  their  operations 
in  an  expanded  single  league,  if  such  an 
agreement  does  not  decrease  the  number 
of  professional  basketball  clubs. 

The  proposed  bill  would  not  give  the 
merged  league  immunity  from  siny  Fed- 
eral antitrust  prohibitions  now  applica- 
ble to  the  activities  of  the  two  leagues  as 
separate  entities.  No  subject  other  than 
permission  to  form  a  single  league  is 
involved. 

At  the  present  time,  the  entire  future 
of  professional  basketball  is  being  threat- 
ened by  a  war  for  players  between  the 
two  leagues.  Without  a  merger,  no  team 
in  either  league  can  afford  to  stop  the 
bidding  war.  At  the  same  time,  none  of 
the  teams  can  afford  to  continue  the  bid- 
ding war  for  much  longer.  Meanwhile, 
salaries  and  bonuses  are  being  paid 
which  in  no  way  reflect  the  economics  of 
professional  basketball.  Some  estimates 
are  that  as  few  as  three  of  the  28  teams 
in  the  two  leagues  operated  at  a  profit 
last  year.  And,  this  is  true  despite  an 
amazing  increase  in  attendance  of  238 
percent  during  the  past  5  years. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  pro- 
fessional basketball  players  are  deter- 
mined to  prolong  the  bidding  war  as  long 
as  they  can.  True,  this  might  be  to  their 
short-term  economic  benefit,  but  in  the 
long  run  the  players,  as  well  as  the  fans 
and  the  teams  themselves,  would  be  bet- 
ter off  with  the  proposed  merger.  Merger 
would  mean  economic  stability  and  con- 
tinued Job  opportunities  for  the  players. 
A  merger  would  restore  a  balance  to  the 
earning  ct^Hicities  of  untried  rookies, 
who  now  make  the  big  money,  and 
proven  veterans.  Moreover,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  power  of  the  plasrers 
would  be  strengthened  by  their  combi- 
natl(»i  into  a  single  industrywide  bar- 
gaining unit.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
results  obtained  by  the  combined  pro- 
fessional football  players  association. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  fans  of  professional 
basketball  would  be  the  biggest  winners 
of  all  in  a  merger.  They  would  have  the 
oiH>ortuiiity  to  see  the  stars  of  both 
leagues  competing  against  one  another. 
They  would  be  assured  that  their  now 
shaky  local  franchises  might  be  stabl- 
Uzed,  and  they  would  be  given  the  chance 
to  have  an  undisputed  champion  of  the 
sport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  bill  I  Join 
In  sponsoring  is  fully  in  the  pidi>llc  In- 
CULVil 17B7— Part  aS 


"HI-HO,  rrS  THE  SAME  OLD 
AONEW" 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  Kxsaoinu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPRESEMTATIVB8 

Thursday,  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  editorial 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Star,  Prank 
Oetleln  discussed  Agnew's  recent  Jaunt 
around  the  world  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's ill-conceived  remarks  about  black 
leaders  at  home.  Mr.  Getlein  poignantly 
observed  how: 

Carping  and  orltleiidng  by  our  leaders 
throughout  hlstny  has  proved  beneficial  to 
our  Nation.  The  carping  and  criticizing  that 
so  distress  the  Vice  President  are  the  Amer- 
ican genius.  In  other  lands  or  other  times, 
the  oppressed  and  exploited  eventually  are 
driven  to  bcmb  the  palace  or  to  take  to  the 
hills  with  rlfies.  The  sxiggestlon  that  Amer- 
ican black  leaders  model  themselves  on  those 
of  Africa  is  a  blueprint  for  disaster. 

The  editorial  concluded: 

Around  Washington,  the  rumor  persists 
that  Agnsw  wlU  be  replaced  In  the  second 
heat,  not  by  the  administration  but  by  him- 
self, to  take  advantage  of  what  are  said  to 
be  irresistible  offers  from  television  to  do  his 
thing  for  pay.  His  easy  way  with  words,  at- 
toactlve  physical  appearance  and  total  Ig- 
norance of  elementary  distinctions  of 
thought,  all  qualify  him  iat  the  tube. 

I  commend  Getleln's  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  28,  1971] 

WASHiNGTOir   Clobx-Up — 'Bi-B.o,   It's  trx 
Same  Old  Aamw 

(By  n«nk  Oetleln) 

In  the  permanent  paranoia  that  much  of 
tbe  press  has  declined  into.  Journalists  often 
look  over  their  shoulders  to  see  If  Splro 
Agnew  Is  gaining  on  them. 

This  Is  a  waste  of  time  because  he  never  Is, 
having  made  his  total  mark  In  the  race  with 
his  first  sprint,  and  because.  If  he  overtook 
them  altt^fether.  he  oouldnt  lay  a  glove  on 
them. 

John  N.  MltcheU.  as  an  attorney  general 
without  any  serious  idea  that  the  BUI  of 
Bights  may  actually  mean  something  is  in- 
deed a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the  press 
and  to  more  than  the  press.  But  Agnew  Is  a 
Joks  and  one  that  gets  a  little  less  funny 
with  every  reteUlng. 

One  recent  retelling  took  place  while  he 
was  being  kept  safely  out  of  the  country  so 
that  tiie  grownups  could  execute  the  Chinese 
gambit  with  as  little  embarrassment  as  pos- 
sible. En  route  from  Africa  to  eissist  at  the 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  murder  of  the 
Spanish  Republic.  Agnew,  serving  as  o\a 
goodwlU  ambassador  .^to  the  chief  murderer, 
took  time  out  from  these  weighty  concerns  to 
give  the  press  a  penetrating  analysis  of  black 
leadership  in  the  United  States  and  to  offer 
a  formula  for  ln4>rovement. 

The  trouble  vrlth  American  black  leaders 
was  that  they  were  always  carping  and  criti- 
cizing. (You  could  tell  Agnew  was  off-duty 
because,  had  he  been  in  fuU  fig.  their  carp- 
ing and  crltlolzlng  would  have  been  captious 
and  contentious.)  The  way  they  could  get 
Improvsd.  In  the  Agnewlan  analysis,  was  to 
taks  a  lesson  from  tbe  blaok  leaders  of  Africa, 
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some  of  them  the  vloe  president  had  Just 
been  visiting. 

It's  hard  to  choose  between  examining  the 
suggestion  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  Stataa  and  from  that  oC 
the  Interests  of  Splro  Agnsw  himself.  Either 
way,  the  suggestion  that  American  Idack 
leaders  model  themsslves  on  those  of  Africa 
Is  a  blueprint  for  disaster. 

Broadly  speaking  and  allowing  tat  the  oc- 
casional exception,  black  leaders  of  Africa  faU 
Into  two  categorlea,  primary  and  secondary. 
The  primary  leaders  are  those  who  have  lad 
their  natlona  Into  Independent  existence, 
chiefly  by  Mau  lAiu-lng  tbe  colonialists. 

The  secondary  leaders  are  thoee  who  have 
taken  over,  almost  always  aa  commanders  at 
armsd  forces  who  have  betrayed  the  rqmb- 
Ucs  they  were  sworn  to  defend. 

The  carping  and  cntlclElng  that  so  distress 
the  vice  president  are  the  American  genius. 
In  other  lands  or  othsr  times,  the  expressed 
and  exploited  eventuaUy  are  driven  to  bomb 
the  palace  or  to  take  to  the  hills  with  rlflss. 

In  America,  we  have  a  different  way.  If  a 
caUed  carping  and  crlUdxlng.  It  began  with 
people  like  Samuel  Adams  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson carplngly  crltlclztng  Osorge  m  and 
has  continued  to  Eugene  licCarthy  carping 
Lyndon  Johnson  rl^t  out  of  tbe  White 
House,  to  say  nothing  of  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  criticizing  the  country  Into  the  begin- 
nings of  racial  Justice. 

Around  Washington,  the  rumor  persists 
that  Agnew  wUl  indeed  be  replaced  in  tbe 
second  heat,  not  by  the  administration  but 
by  himself,  to  take  advantage  of  what  are 
said  to  be  irrealstlble  offers  from  television 
to  do  his  thing  for  pay. 

His  easy  way  with  words,  attractive  physi- 
cal appearance  and  total  Ignorance  of  ele- 
mentary distinctions  of  thought,  all  qualify 
him  for  the  tube.  In  tbe  meantime,  he  Is  the 
only  vice  president  we  have.  Let  us  pray  for 
Richard  Nixon. 


PRESIDENT  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 
EXHIBITS  HIS  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND  £iEN 
MISSING  IN  ACTION 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  Txxaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPBBBKNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  many  in  this  body  know,  I  have  been 
vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  and  the 
future  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  miss- 
ing servicemen  ever  since  my  first  trip  to 
Vietnam  some  6  years  ago.  I  have  worked 
at  great  lengths  with  the  wives  and  fami- 
lies of  these  men  as  well  as  all  of  our 
major  veteran  organizations. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing with  Mr.  Bill  Tlmmons  of  the 
White  House  staff  my  great  concern  for 
these  men  during  the  present  negotia- 
tions and  I  think  the  following  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  President 
Nixon  should  be  of  tremendous  assurance 
to  their  families  and  to  those  in  the 
country  who  might  have  felt  that  they 
have  been  abandoned. 

Wssiaaw  Wbus  Hoosb. 
Son  Clements.  CaHU  Jvly  »,  1971. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  TSaaux. 
V.S.  Home  of  Bejtretentativea. 
Waahinfftam,  D.C. 

DxAa  Tigxb:  BUI  Tlmmons  has  told  m»  of 
his  recent  oonvsrsatlon  with  you  oonoeca- 
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log  our  prlKHMn  of  war  mm! 
loeoMn  In  nmitbrt— ♦  Aite. 

Tlia  pliclift  at  tbtm  taM*  a 
flMWlltw  Is  at  tb»  ttoepaat  concern  to  me.  as 
It  is  to  all  Antericans.  Tbrougbout  our  nego- 
ttetloos  with  tbe  North  VtetOMiMM  and  tb» 
Vl«t  Oonc.  this  UsiM  bM  playwl  •  promi- 
nent part.  In  addition  to  ovr  fannal  nagotla 
tlons,  wa  hava  also  endaavoarsd  to  anilst  the 
■saliitanea  of  many  othar  natloos  throughout 
the  world  to  Intaroada  on  bahaU  of  thaae 
man  on  iimipasilnTisfe  froonds.  I  am  moat 
hopeful  that  through  thaaa  IntMialTa  affcrta. 
wa  can  soon  aohlave  not  only  an  honorabla 
peace,  but  also  the  waloomad  release  of  these 
▼allant  mem  and  a  true  accounting  of  all 
ttiosa  still  mlaalng. 

I  am  proud  uod  tnaplred  by  the  courage  and 
faith  shown  by  the  families  of  these  men. 
Despite  the  angiilsh  cf  separation  and  un- 
certainty, they  have  remained  steadfast  In 
purpose  and  have  worked  unceasingly  to 
awaken  the  humanitarian  concern  of  men  of 
all  nations  Their  dedication  has  bean  a 
sonroa  of  great  spiritual  strength  to  me  and 
the  country  can  Indeed  be  proud  of  them. 

Z  would  Uka  to  assure  you.  as  I  have  as- 
sured the  famlllea  publicly,  that  our  men 
will  not  be  abandoned.  My  ArtmlnlstratKm 
shall  peraerare  In  this  oauae.  sparing  no  sf- 
f  art  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  prtsoners 
and  a  strict  accounting  of  those  who  are 
missing  at  the  earUest  possible  thne. 

With  arflry  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

BiH'MOKP    MSOIf. 


THE  LOCKHEED  BILL  IS  NOT  FOR 
RMAT.T.  BUSINESS  AND  DOES  PRO- 
VIDE FOREIGN  JOBS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PKmrsTi,VAifi* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
Issues  on  which  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
has  been  generated  are:  Does  the  Lock- 
heed bill  really  aid  small  businesses?  Is 
more  foreign  employment  generated  by 
the  L-lOll  than  by  the  DC-10? 

Fact  Sheet  No.  1  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  this  bill  is  not  a  small  business 
bill  but  Is  simply  a  smokescreen  for  ball- 
ing out  not  only  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.,  24  of  the  largest  commercial  banks 
in  the  United  States  and  some  of  the  ma- 
jor air  carriers  in  the  country,  but  is  also 
a  bailout  for  additional  major  industrial 
corporations.  In  fact,  very  few  small  busi- 
nesses are  substantially  affected  by  the 
Lockheed  program. 

Pact  Sheet  No.  2  concludes  that  ircm- 
ically,  the  structure  of  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram has  provided  in  foreign  countries 
newly  twice  the  number  of  Jobs  that  it 
now  Is  sustaining  in  the  United  States. 

The  two  issues  follow: 

FoaxioN  StTBCONTEAcross  Shake  or 

THK   L-1011 

Both  Lockheed  and  the  Administration 
contend  that  the  company's  L-1011  airbus 
program  hoMs  such  a  prominent  place  in  the 
nation's  economy  that  irreparable  damage 
would  result  from  termination  of  aircraft 
production. 

However,  Lockheed  dlspUyed  far  le«  con- 
cern about  the  benefits  the  Lr-ioil  could 
bestow  on  the  nation's  economy  when  It 
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launched  its  airbus  program.  Data  supplied 
by  the  conq>any  itstif  during  the  House 
Banking  and  CTurrency  OommMtee  hearliig  oa 
the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee  legislation 
shows  that  foreign  suboontractor  costs 
amount  to  at  least  34  percent  of  the  overall 
price  of  each  L-loll  produced. 

Lockheed's  Board  Chairman,  Daniel  J. 
Haughton,  testified  that  L-lOll's  wUl  be 
priced  at  about  tl6  million  when  the  planes 
go  into  production.  Of  that  total  $3.6  million 
will  represent  foreign  suboontraotors'  share 
of  the  cost. 

These  findings  have  been  confirmed  by 
aerospace  and  civil  aviation  executives,  en- 
ginens  and  technicians  who  conducted  an 
exhaustive  study  of  economic  consequences 
of  eliminating  the  L-1011  program.  In  addi- 
tion to  verifying  the  Lockheed  data,  their 
study  showed  that  only  13  percent  of  the 
overall  price  of  the  McDonnell -Douglas  DC- 
10,  Lockheed's  chief  competitor  in  the  airbus 
market,  is  reflected  In  foreign  subcontractor 
costs.  The  group  found  that  •1.8  million  of 
the  DO-10  cost  will  go  to  foreign  subcon- 
tractors— almost  entirely  to  one  subcon- 
tractor, a  BfcDonnsU-Douglas  subsidiary  In 
Canada. 

Moreover,  Lockheed-supplied  data  shows 
that  not  only  will  a  large  part  of  the  revenue 
generated  by  L-IOII  sales  flow  out  of  the 
country,  but  in  addition  Lockheed's  foreign 
subcontractors  employ  almost  as  many  people 
as  are  directly  and  Indirectly  working  on  the 
L-1011  in  the  United  States. 

Haughton  testified  that  a  total  of  33.800 
people  arc  working  on  the  L-101 1  or  employed 
by  that  program's  domestic  subcontractors. 
lUdls  Royce  of  England  employs  30.000  per- 
sons alone  to  produce  the  L-1011  engines. 

IronicaUy,  the  structure  of  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram has  provided  In  foreign  countries  nearly 
twice  the  number  of  Jobs  that  It  now  is  sus- 
taining in  the  United  States.  Haughton  has 
said  that  direct  and  Indirect  domestic  L-1011 
employment  has  been  reduced  to  15.800  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  By  the  same  token, 
production  of  the  L-1011  wUl  automatically 
mean  a  substantial  division  of  employment 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coim- 
tries.  In  sharp  contrast  with  this,  McDonnell- 
Douglas's  DC-10  program  work  force  Is  com- 
prised almost  entirely  of  United  States  Ux- 
payers. 

Obviotialy,  termination  of  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram and  the  switch  of  wide-bodied  airbus 
orders  to  McDonnell-Douglas  will  mean  in- 
creased employment  in  the  United  States. 

Doss  THx  LocxHzm  Bnx  (Hit.  8433)  Rxaixt 
Am  Small  Bttsiniss? 

Statements  have  been  made  that  the  Lock- 
heed loan  guarantee  proposal,  with  its  $3  bil- 
lion potential  commitment  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  is  a  big  business  bailout  bill.  Others 
have  claimed  that  this  Is  not  true,  that  HJl. 
8432  is  a  bUl  to  assist  thousands  of  small 
buslnttsee  who  are  Lockheed  suppliers.  Fig- 
ures have  ranged  from  1600  subcontractors  on 
the  L-1011  program  to  35,000  for  all  of  Lock- 
heed's business. 

The  facts  clearly  Indicate  that  practically 
all  of  the  assistance  being  given  Lockheed's 
subcontractors  by  keeping  the  L-1011  com- 
mercial Jet  program  afloat  would  go  to  big 
businesses,  not  small  businesses.  In  fact,  this 
aid  wo\ild  go  to  a  relatively  small  group  of 
large  industrial  corporations  who  supply  the 
bulk    of   Lockheed's    subcontracting    needs. 

Information  submitted  to  the  Hoiise  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  by  the  Treasury 
Department  indicates  that  there  are  only 
66  companies  Involved  as  subcontractors  pro- 
viding "developmental  type  equipment  cost- 
ing in  excess  of  $3,600  per  airplane"  and  pro- 
viding "raw  materials  or  non-development 
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parts  ooattog  in  excess  of  $10,000  par  air- 
plaaa."  Thssa  06  suppllsrs  are  currently 
furnishing  9687  million  worth  of  suppUsa  to 
Lockheed  fbr  the  L-1011  program.  This  Is  an 
average  of  $10.8  million  per  company.  Clearly, 
this  does  not  fall  Into  the  cat^^ory  of  small 
buslnaas  as  most  people  undnstand  the  term. 

This  situation  Is  even  less  "small  business" 
than  Indicated  above  when  one  looks  in  more 
detail  at  the  breakdown  of  subcontracting 
for  the  L-1011.  The  top  10  Lockheed  sub- 
contractors account  for  76  percent  of  the 
total  for  the  06  principal  suppliers.  Of  these 
top  tm  suppliers,  seven  are  among  the  800 
largest  corporations  in  the  United  States, 
and  nine  of  the  ten  are  in  the  top  1000.  The 
contracts  with  these  10  companies  range 
from  $11.7  million  up  to  $300  million. 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  from  the  above  data 
that  the  claim  that  HA.  8433  is  a  nmnii 
business  bill  is  simply  a  smokescreen  for 
bailing  out  not  only  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation,  34  of  the  largest  commercial 
banks  in  the  United  States  and  some  of  the 
major  air  carriers  in  the  country,  but  is  also  a 
bailout  for  additional  major  industrial  cor- 
porations. In  fact,  very  few  small  buslneases 
are  substantially  affected  by  the  Lockheed 
program. 

LOCKHEED'S  10  LARGEST  U.S.  SUBCONTRACTOKS 


Ntme  of  company 


Total 

commitments 

toLockhawl 

Rank  by     u  of  May  24, 

assats  >  1971 


AVCO  Aerostructures  Division 81  J299, 293, 100 

Menasco  Manutacturinf  Co (>)  56,722,000 

Hamilton-Standard  Division 

(U  nited  Ai  rcratt  Corp.) 67  38.  732  600 

ColUns  Radio 225  32,567,800 

SunditrandAviationfSundstrand).  250  25,423,500 
Murdock  Machine  &  Enginsaring 

Co.,(CCI) 654  17,847,600 

Sperry-Rand  Corp 75  13,299,000 

Curtiss-Wright  Corp 300  13.027.000 

Aluminum  Co.  of  Ani«rica 30  11,860,400 

Irotrumanb Systems  Corp 912  11,784,000 

Total '530,557,000 


>  Fortune  Magazine,  May  1971. 
s  Not  availat)le. 

>  75.8  percent 


PREDATOR  PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CAUrOXNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
today  which  would  restrict  the  use  of 
poisons — such  as  thallium,  1080,  and 
strychnine — for  predator  control  of  our 
public  lands. 

Very  briefly,  the  problem  is  this :  wild- 
life, including  endangered  species.  Is 
being  poisoned  at  an  alarming  rate  on 
our  public  lands. 

The  Department  of  Interior  presently 
conducts  a  poisoning  program  which 
last  year  killed  73,093  coyotes,  8,403  bob- 
cats, 121  mountain  lions,  and  403  blade 
bears. 

However,  many  more  animals  were 
killed  by  State  olBcials  and  local  ranch- 
ers or  were  not  discovered  by  Interior 
ofBcials,  and.  thus,  were  not  tabulated. 

In  addition  to  the  Department  of  In- 
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terlor  poisoning  program.  States  and 
local  organlzati<mB  conduct  mass  poison- 
ing campaigns.  Over  the  last  3  yean, 
total  sales  of  ccMnpound  1080  have  aver- 
aged c4H>roxlmately  2.600  pounds  annu- 
ally. While  the  Ulterior  Department  uses 
34  pounds,  which  when  diluted  in  bait  is 
sufBcient  to  kiU  73.4  million  coyotes,  a 
large  part  of  the  remainder  goes  to  pri- 
vate individuals. 

The  poisons  placed  on  public  lands  are 
not  selective.  Any  bird  or  animal  that 
consumes  the  tainted  bait  may  die.  More- 
over, any  bird  or  animal  which  consumes 
the  vomltus  or  the  carcass  of  an  animal 
that  fell  prey  to  ccxnpoimd  1080  may  also 
die.  Thus,  endangerd  species,  such  as  the 
eagles  and  the  California  condor,  which 
feed  on  dead  animals,  are  likely  to  suc- 
cumb to  deadly  poisons  that  do  not 
break  down  chemically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fortunate,  there  are 
other  ways  in  which  to  protect  livestock 
from  predators.  According  to  the  League 
of  Conservation  Voters : 

Kansas  and  Missouri  have  programs  to 
teach  farmers  and  ranchers  to  trap  the 
specific  animal  doing  the  damage,  and  those 
programs  have  proved  more  effective  and  less 
oostly  than  efforts  to  wipe  out  an  entire 
spedes.  Predator  losses  In  Missouri  have  been 
out  80%  alnoe  this  program  began,  but  cost 
only  6%  as  much  as  the  Division  of  Wildlife 
Services  program  In  Oklahoma. 

This  legislation  would  prohibit  the 
placing  of  certain  poison  on  public 
lands — ^lands  owned  by  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  public  lands  are 
not  intended  to  be  the  private  reserve  of 
the  ranchers  to  carelessly  poison  the 
wildlife  that  many  of  us  would  hate  to 
see  eliminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

If .  in  a  specific  instance,  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  determines  that  it  is 
necessary  to  set  poison  on  public  lands  in 
order  to  kill  an  individual  predator — 
such  as  a  rabid  coyote — ^they  would  have 
this  authority. 

I  appreciate  the  support,  the  counsel, 
and  the  advice  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  offered  to  cosponsor  this  legis- 
lation. A  list  of  cosponsors  follows: 

Mr.  Bingham  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bbaoe- 
MAs  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Dknnis  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Del- 
Lincs  of  Califomla,  Mr.  Edwakds  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  OoLDWATER  Of  Callfotiila. 
Mrs.  Grasso  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Halpxrn 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Harrington  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Hawkins  of  California,  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Horton 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Kastenmxier  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Koch  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ktros  of  Maine,  Mr.  Lent  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Maz- 
EOLi  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Mikva  of  niinoLs. 

Mr.  Obey  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Peyser  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Rees  of  California,  Mr.  Rxid  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Roding  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Roe  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rosenthal  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Roybal  of  California. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sarbanes 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Saylor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  TiERNAN  of  Rhode  Island,  Bir. 
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Waloib  of  Callfomia,  Mr.  Wtmah  of  New 

Hampshire. 
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REMARKS  OP  MR.  TED  JOHNSON  TO 
THE  KIWANI8  INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or  COLOBADO 
IN  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^NTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  on  June 
28,  1971,  Mr.  Ted  Johnson  of  Colorado 
gave  his  president's  address  to  the  Kl- 
wanls  International  Convention  in  San 
Francisco.  Because  I  have  had  occasian 
to  talk  with  Mr.  Johnson  about  the  Kl- 
wanis  program  diulng  the  past  year,  I 
was  most  interested  to  read  his  message 
on  his  year  as  the  head  of  one 
of  the  world's  fine  voluntary  service 
organizations. 

The  speech  contains  considerable  food 
for  thought;  not  only  for  Klwanlans.  but 
for  all  Americans.  Consequently.  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  q?eedi  into  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  speech  follows: 

Addbxss  or  THX  PaismEirr,  Jum  28,  1971 

President-elect  Wes;  my  colleagues  on  the 
Board;  Distinguished  Past  International 
Presidents;  Oentlemen  and  Ladles  at  Kl- 
wanls;  my  own  family;  and  guests  at  this 
great  San  Francisco  Convention. 

A  year  has  passed  since  I  stood  bef(»«  you 
In  Detroit,  accepted  the  responsibility  of  this 
office  and  promised  that,  Qod  willing,  I  would 
do  my  best.  Ihe  proof  of  any  pudding  is  in 
the  eating,  and  you  miist  be  the  judge  If  this 
year  Is  to  your  liking.  Three-fourths  of  our 
administrative  year  is  now  past,  and  it  is  only 
fair  that  you  should  know  what  has 
transpired. 

On  two  occasions  it  has  been  my  honor  to 
visit  with  President  Nixon.  In  February  a 
private  discussion  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House,  and  again  in  April  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  National  Center  for  Voluntary 
Action.  The  President  is  well  aware  of  what 
we  are  doing,  and  his  Interest  in  Klwanls 
has  not  waned  in  spite  of  the  pressures  of 
his  office.  Plans  are  proceeding  to  meet  with 
the  Premier  of  Canada  In  Ottawa  during 
September. 

It  is  thrilling  to  stand  before  you  tonight 
and  address  each  of  you  as  dear,  dear 
friends — friends  who  travel  the  same  path  of 
community  service,  determined  to  "reverse 
the  trend"  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  life. 
A  president  has  never  served  with  such  tre- 
mendous support  as  has  been  mine  this  year. 
Every  one  of  our  thirty  governors  and  each 
member  of  the  International  Board  has 
worked  overtime  to  make  this  an  tmprece- 
dented  year  for  all  to  remember. 

As  one  pursues  this  course  he  is  constantly 
reminded  of  the  tremendous  effort  that  is 
expended  in  the  name  of  Klwanls,  and  in  the 
Interest  of  the  ccmununlty.  From  our  newest 
club  and  the  yotingest  member  to  our 
founder  Harry  Toung  and  the  "daddy  of  us 
all"  the  Detroit  #1  Club,  there  is  devoted 
interest  In  seeing  that  the  impact  of  Klwanls 
is  felt  and  recognized.  We  have  taken  on  a 
new  vitality  and  a  reason  to  exist  with  our 
Major  Emphasis  Programs,  with  an  Increas- 
ing pride  in  Klwanls  membership  as  we  ex- 
perience a  rebirth  of  dedication  to  and  re- 


qieet  for  onr  oblaets  and  what  they  mean  to 
Klwanlans  and  Klwanls  everywhere. 

We  have  learned  that  to  succeed  we  must 
be  relevant — and  in  that  relevancy  we  are  no 
longer  Just  giving  lip  service,  we  are  prao- 
tldng  what  wa  praach.  We  have  had  tha  Ini- 
tiative to  start,  and  the  abUlty  to  back  up 
and  support  programs  that  are  meaningful, 
not  only  to  our  own  communities  but  to  tha 
whole  world.  Why  did  fate  dictate  that  we 
should  get  into  Operation  Drug  Alert  and  the 
Knvlronmsntal  Programs?  Was  it  that  we 
knew  deep  down  m  our  hearts  what  was  good 
for  all  of  mankind?  And,  that  there  was  no 
better  time  to  start  than — right  now?  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  Drug  Abuse  and  its 
treatment  Is  of  the  highest  priority  at  Na- 
tional Oovemment  level  today.  One  could,  U 
so  Inclined,  get  heady  over  the  aoooladea 
that  have  been  hei^Md  ui>on  us  In  recogni- 
tion of  our  collective  efforts  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life.  The  lessons  learned  and  tha 
manner  in  which  information  Is  rtlssrmlnatad 
is  superb,  and  millions,  not  yet  bom,  will 
benefit  by  what  we  have  started. 

We  might  ask — what  then  ronalns  to  ba 
done?  Well,  my  friends,  we  have  Just  begun 
the  taak — a  task  that  will  be  with  us  as  long 
as  we  live.  The  behaviour  of  man  Is  unpre- 
dictable, and  the  futtu'e  we  can  only  guess, 
so  while  the  best  we  can  do  is  probably  not 
anotigh.  with  determination  and  reacAve — 
we  can  and  we  wlU  make  this  a  better  world 
In  which  to  live. 

Proudly  I  have  waved  the  flag  thla  year 
because  world  wide  we  are  confronted  with 
Incidents.  Incidents  that  oould  happen  only 
in  our  great  lands  where  Freedom  is  a  birth- 
right. Too  many  are  mistaking  freedom  for 
license  of  self  expression,  with  everything 
being  permitted  under  its  guise.  Recently  it 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  to 
require  respect  for  our  flag  and  to  pledge 
allegiance  to  it  violates  a  person's  rights 
under  the  Constitution.  Well — I  am  only  aa» 
voice —  but  I  say  that  if  any  member  of  Kl- 
wanls, Key  Club  or  Circle  K  refuses  to  pay 
respect  and  homage  to  the  flags  of  our  na- 
tions, then  ha  has  no  place  in  oirr  great  fam- 
ily of  organiaations.  To  me  It  Is  not  old 
fashioned  to  be  patriotic  and  I  hope  that  I 
would  be  struck  down  dead  when  I  do  not 
thrill  at  our  anthems,  or  the  flsgs  passing  in 
review,  or  if  chills  no  longer  run  up  and  down 
my  spine  when  our  odors  are  posted  as  they 
were  last  night. 

Many,  many  times  you  have  expressed  your 
alarm  at  what  our  children  are  being  taught. 
We  all  must  ask — Are  they  getting  a  good 
liberal  education?  O,  are  they  getting  a  su- 
perb education  in  liberalism?  There  is  a  big 
difference  and  that  difference  may  very  well 
dictate  the  future  of  our  countries.  Klwanl- 
ans everywhere  are  concerned  that  many 
public  and  tax  supported  educational  insti- 
tutions not  only  condone,  but  teach  anarchy 
and  disloyalty,  upheaval  and  overthrow. 
Think  about  that. 

Even  though  we  have  done  much  to  com- 
bat indifference  and  apathy  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done.  We  see  our  countries  torn 
by  strikes  and  disturbances  of  every  kind. 
Is  this  necessary?  Or  have  we  been  reduced 
in  our  thought  processes  to  the  point  where 
we  rationalize  and  permit  anything  Just  so 
long  as  it  doesn't  Interfere,  disturb  or  inter- 
rupt our  own  selfish  way  of  existence?  My 
friends,  our  existence  is  at  stake  as  every  day 
we  see  more  and  more  of  our  freedoms 
eroded.  All  of  us  must  be  willing  to  stand  up 
for  what  we  believe  and  speak  out.  I  have 
represented  EUwaais  this  year  in  sessions 
where  it  was  plainly  said  that — the  famUy. 
the  basic  unit  of  society  is  passi,  and  that 
some  agency  can  raise  otir  children  better 
than  we.  Where  was  it  that  this  same  line 
was  propagated  and  spiled?  Remember — 
It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  we  decried  such 
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■ctloB  as  iBlranuui — ^yet  right  bare  m  an 
being  ezpoeed  to  such  Ideology.  For  some  old 
fMhloned  reason  I  stiu  btfleve  that  the  beet 
government  Is  one  that  la  servant  to  the 
people  and  not  rice  vena,  and  I  will  alwaya 
believe  that  the  family  la  the  baalc  unit  at 
society  and  that  thU  generation  and  othen 
to  follow  will  be  better  for  parental  guid- 
ance and  discipline.  It  u  in  the  home  that 
children  should  first  be  taught  respect,  love 
and  the  dignity  of  man. 

The  incidents  created  and  the  problems 
we  face  are  ours  to  solve.  As  long  as  we  stay 
strong,  keep  informed  on  Issues  and  face 
them  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  for  the  fu- 
ture. Here  we  are — a  sleeping  giant — and  we 
are  only  one  of  the  many  Voluntary  Organi- 
sations whoae  principles  are  based  on  the 
fatherhood  of  Ood  and  the  brotherhood  and 
dignity  of  man.  The  world  is  crying  for  Lead- 
ership to  deliver  us  from  this  age  of  rational- 
ization— where  every  ill  can  be  rationalized 
and  permitted  imder  the  banner  of  Freedom. 
Where  else  could  such  be  permitted  except 
here   in    our    lands    of   precious   freedoms? 

EUwanlans  have  always  been  doers;  we  have 
made  our  reputation  by  roUlng  up  our  sleeves 
and  digging  in,  with  no  task  too  smaU  or  too 
large. 

W«U — we  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us,  and 
I  appeal  to  you  to  put  first  things  first,  as 
we  "Reverse  the  Trend."  Let  us  assume  our 
rightful  place  as  leaders  of  men  in  our  com- 
munities. Let  us  exert  and  practice  Parent 
Power,  where  the  family  Is  the  source  of  dis- 
cipline, respect  and  dignity. 

Let  MB  stand  up  and  speak  out  for  what 
we  believe. 

Ood  Speed  you  Leaders  of  Men.  There  Is 
much  to  do  and  UtUe  time  to  do  It. 


CLOSINO  SCHOOUB  FOR  BUSINa 
DOES  NOT  MAKE  LOGIC 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

OF  TXXAS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning's  mail  brought  a  typical 
letter  that  is  hard  to  answer.  With  the 
busing  issue  on  in  Dallas,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  different  schools  be  closed. 

This  young  man,  who  wrote  me,  gradu- 
ated 2  years  ago.  He  is  proud  of  Tech, 
Just  as  all  of  our  citizens  are.  Read  tMs 
letter  and  if  you  have  any  logical  ex- 
planation, I  would  appreciate  your  ex- 
pression. Here  is  this  morning's  letter 
from  John  L.  Pulce  of  2116  South  Har- 
wood,  Dallas,  Tex.: 

When  I  graduated  In  1969.  from  Crosier 
Tech  High  School,  you  sent  me  a  certificate 
and  a  letter,  saying  if  I  ever  needed  you  Jurt 
write  you  a  letter.  WeU,  Mr.  Collins.  I  now 
need  your  help  very  much.  It  was  proposed 
by  Dr.  Nolan  Estes,  Superintendent  of  the 
School  Board,  that  Crozier  Tech  would  be 
dosed  down. 

Mr.  CoUlns,  I  most  definitely  am  not  the 
type  to  Just  stand  by  and  let  this  terrible 
thing  happen. 

Crozier  Tech  right  now  has  an  almost  per- 
fect balance  in  races,  blacks,  whites,  and 
browns.  It  also  has  had  no  great  things  said 
about  It,  only  hereeay  bad  things.  It  has  an 
almost  perfect  unity  between  the  races,  and  a 
fellowship  to  each  and  everyone  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  CoUlns,  as  you  probably  know,  Croaler 
Tech  Is  the  first  and  oldest  of  all  high  schools 
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In  Dallaa.  It  is  twOi  a  plaoe,  that  should  Im 
honored,  not  torn  down,  and  eapeoiaUy  for 
some  very  unfactual  reasons. 

The  point  I'm  trying  to  make  Is  ...  on 
July  3eth,  I  called  your  OaUaa  ofllce.  I  talked 
to  a  yoiing  lady  who  works  for  you,  and  *i«» 
Mtmlres  you  a  great  deal.  She  also  agreed  to 
what  I  was  saying.  She  told  me  to  get  In 
touch  with  you,  and  see  If  you  can  help  u$. 

On  August  8,  1971,  at  2:00  pjn..  In  front 
of  Crozier  Tech  High  School,  there  will  be  a 
rally  held  In  protest  of  closing  down  Crcader 
Tech  and  various  high  schools. 


congress  must  act  for 
metricahon 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiMoa 
IN  THK  HOCBK  OF  RXPRESKNTATIVE8 

Thtmday.  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final 
report  on  the  U.S.  metric  study  conducted 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  reached 
me  today.  As  one  who  has  sui^xnted  a 
program  of  conversion  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem, I  want  to  commend  this  report  to  my 
c(dleagues  and  to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  set  forth  In  this  report 
deserve  our  early  attention  and  prompt 
action. 

B^.  Speaker,  as  I  have  noted  on  this 
floor  at  other  times,  ours  is  <me  of  the 
few  remaining  nations  in  the  world  today 
which  does  not  now  utilize  the  metric 
system  as  a  basic  system  of  weights  and 
measures — or  which  has  not  yet  estab- 
lished a  program  for  conversion  to  the 
metric  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  development  of  inter- 
national agreements  on  uniform  stand- 
ards suggests  the  need  for  our  early  ac- 
tion in  order  that  we  may  fully  partici- 
pate in  such  international  agreements 
and  fill  a  complete  role  in  world  trade  and 
commerce  in  accordance  with  those  in- 
ternational standards  which  apply  in  vir- 
tually every  other  nation  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of  conversion  to 
the  metric  units  of  measurement  has 
been  the  roadblock  to  conversion  at 
earlier  periods.  The  cost  will  be  greater 
today  than  if  we  had  converted  at  an 
earlier  time  but  delay  will  contribute  to 
even  greater  costs.  At  any  rate,  the  added 
costs  which  will  result  will  be  shared  by 
all.  They  may  cause  temporary  diminu- 
tion of  profits  In  some  cases  but  in  gen- 
eral the  consumer,  the  purchaser,  will 
pay  for  the  temporary  added  costs  which 
will  be  incurred.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
reasons  to  believe  that  in  the  long  run 
costs  will  be  reduced  and  many  long 
range  economic  advantages  will  be  se- 
cured. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 
many  cases  of  conversion  in  Great  Brit- 
ain new  methods  of  manufacturing  and 
modem  techniques  have  been  adopted 
which  have  resulted  in  reducing  the  costs 
of  manufactured  products.  Tb  some  ex- 
tent this  is  boimd  to  follow  in  our  Nation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  yet  completed 
reading  the  full  report.  However,  my 
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Initial  examination  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clufll<xi  that  it  is  objective,  realistic,  and 
deserving  of  early  attention  and  actton 
by  the  Congress. 

In  accordance  with  the  letter  of  com- 
munication from  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Maurice  H.  Stans.  it  would  appear  in- 
cumbent now  upon  the  Congress  to  devise 
the  legislative  means  by  which  a  pro- 
gram of  metrication  may  be  carried  out 
within  a  time  frame  with  which  Ameri- 
can business  and  industry  can  comply 
and  which  can  serve  the  best  interests 
of  our  Nation  and  of  the  world. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  LEG- 
ISLATION NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  news- 
paper articles  have  r^wrted  that  the  in- 
creasing pollution  of  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's waterways  is  beginning  to  threaten 
the  health  quality  of  the  water  on  which 
we  all  depend.  It  Is  obvious  that  we  must 
do  more,  immediately,  to  stop  pollution 
and  clean  up  our  waterways. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  pollution 
ccmtrol  legislation  which  we  need,  I 
would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  my  testimony,  presented  today  to 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee.  The 
committee  is  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive  water  pollution  con- 
trol bill,  and  it  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  Congress  can  enact  a  truly 
strong  water  pollution  control  law  which 
will  meet  and  solve  the  environmental 
crisis  facing  our  Nation.  The  statement 
follows: 

Statbicknt  or  Congxxssican  Chakles  A. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  be^ 
fore  this  distinguished  committee. 

I  have  several  points  I  would  like  to  brlefiy 
raise  before  your  committee. 

First.  /  helieve  that  the  uxute  treatment 
construction  grant  formula  should  be 
changed.  The  Federal  Government's  share  of 
each  project's  cost  should  be  increased. 

I  have  introduced  legislation.  H.R.  4010.  to 
increase  the  maxlmvun  level  of  Federal  grants 
from  50  or  66%  to  70%.  This  would  leave 
30%  of  the  ooat  on  a  i»oject  which  meets 
state  water  quaUty  standards  to  be  boma  by 
a  combination  of  atate  and  local  govem- 
menta. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  necessary 
because  the  burden  of  constructing  necessary 
and  demanded  waste  treatment  plants  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  onerous — and  this  is 
particularly  true  in  urban  areas  where  an- 
Uquated  and  inadequate  sewer  and  pollution 
control  faculties  desperately  need  up-grad- 
ing but  are  prohibitively  expensive. 

This  can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  up  to  now 
sewage  control  construction  has  not  gone  to 
the  areas  with  the  largest  sewage  problems. 
According  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  between  the  IncepUon  of  the  waste 
treatment  constuction  program  In  1956  and 
last  November  30,  cities  of  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million— which  In  1970  accounted 
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for  about  ai%  of  the  populatton— raoalved 
only  29%  of  the  total  number  of  construe- 
UoD  granu  and  12.2 %  of  the  construction 
money.  At  the  very  moment  when  our  large 
cities  face  their  most  critical  financial  crisis, 
they  are  being  instructed  to  construct  new 
and  Improved  pollution  control  facilities. 

A  typical  nightmare  example  of  the  finan- 
cial situation  facing  the  large  cities  can  be 
seen  in  the  urban  area  which  I  represent, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

On  December  10th,  1970.  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
gave  Cleveland.  Detroit,  and  Atlanta  180  days 
to  take  necessary  action  toward  stopping 
water  pollution.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
City  of  Cleveland  is  a  major  polluter  and 
that  It  needs  to  take  action.  As  Mr.  Buckel- 
shauB  noted  in  his  180  day  warning.  "Cleve- 
land— Is  behind  the  implementation  schedule 
with  regard  to  primary  and  secondary  treat- 
ment faculties.  The  combined  sewer  system 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland  is  a  major  contribu- 
tor of  pollutants  into  Lake  Erie,  pouring  raw 
and  partially  treated  sewage  from  700  points 
of  overflow  Into  the  lake  and  area  streams." 
On  June  llth,  EPA  announced  that  Cleve- 
land had  agreed  to  take  necessary  steps  to 
correct  its  deficiencies.  The  agreement  calls 
for  advanced  waste  treatment  capable  of  re- 
moving between  95  and  99  percent  of  Im- 
purities from  wastes  at  Cleveland's  Southerly 
plant  as  weU  as  92  percent  phosphorous  re- 
moval by  May  l.  1972.  A  high  degree  of 
secondary  treatment  will  be  required  at  the 
city's  other  two  plants — Easterly  and  Wester- 
ly— with  89%  phosphorous  removal  required 
at  Easterly  by  December  81,  1971,  and  West- 
erly by  1973.  All  plant  construction  In  Cleve- 
land Is  to  b«  completed  by  September  1,  1976, 
with  the  final  hook-up  of  sewer  extensions 
to  32  suburban  communities  set  for  Decem- 
ber. 1977. 

Since  that  announcement  was  made,  Cleve- 
land has  sulTered  another  expensive  set-back 
In  its  pollution  control  efforts.  On  June  26th, 
the  Cleveland  Easterly  Treatment  Plant,  a 
$30  million  faculty  under-going  a  $13  million 
up-grading  experienced  a  water  back-up 
which  flooded  the  plant  to  a  level  of  14  or  16 
feet.  Expensive  machinery  was  damaged,  but 
even  worse.  5  mUlion  gallons  per  hour  of  raw, 
untreated  sewage  was  by-passed  directly  Into 
Lake  Erie  for  nearly  a  week.  Despite  round 
the  clock  efforts,  the  plant  was  not  able  to 
return  to  full  treatment  of  wastes  untU 
about  July  13th.  The  collform  count  at  some 
neighboring  beaches  went  up  to  1300 — over 
four  times  the  level  permitted  by  the  OlUo 
Health  Department.  Beaches  as  far  East  as 
Erie.  Pennsylvania  were  closed.  The  cause  of 
the  accident  Is  stUl  unknown  but  part  of 
the  problem  probably  lies  In  the  fact  that  this 
faculty  U  nearly  36  years  old.  It  has  reached 
the  age  where  breakdowns  can  occur  any- 
time— thus  Cleveland  not  only  has  to  expand 
Its  faculties.  It  must  Improve  Its  exlstlns 
ones. 

But  the  City  Is  incapable  of  financing  the 
needed  facilities  by  Itself.  In  the  next  four 
years  alone,  Cleveland  and  its  suburbs'  pri- 
mary and  secondary  treatment  needs  are 
estimated  at  $226  mlUlon  with  an  additional 
•311  mllUon  for  desperately  needed  Inter- 
ceptor and  storm  sewer  needs. 

Yet  Cleveland,  which  has  approved  a  $100 
miUlon  bond  Issue  for  water  poUutlon  con- 
trol construction,  faces  a  budget  ahortage 
of  $6.6  million  in  this  year's  operaUons.  The 
taxpayers  of  Cleveland,  who  have  had  a  i«- 
oent  drasUc  increase  In  the  aaseoaed  value  of 
their  property,  have  seen  the  tax  rate  escalate 
beyond  toleration.  The  people  are  up  to  their 
•ars  In  taxes.  As  a  result,  a  vote  on  increas- 
ing the  dty  Income  tax  from  1%  to  1.8% 
was  defeated  last  November,  and  in  a  spe- 
cial election  this  Fsbruary  2,  an  attempt  to 
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Increase  the  tax  from.1%  to  1.6%  was  again 
defeated.  Because  of  this  defeat,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  nearly  1500  employees 
of  the  City  have  been  laid  off.  Vital,  funda- 
mental city  servlcea  are  being  curtailed;  sani- 
tation service  U  deteriorating;  193  poUcemen 
were  laid  off  July  1st;  recreation  services  are 
being  cut — yet  we  are  being  asked  to  spend 
over  half  a  billion  dollars  on  pollution  con- 
txxA. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is 
vlrtuaUy  no  help  coming  from  the  State  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

The  need  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
assume  a  larger  burden  in  meeting  these  pol- 
lution control  costs  Is  self-evident — and  Im- 
mediately needed. 

At  the  present  time  my  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  In  executive  session  consider- 
ing revenue  sharing.  A  number  of  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  Committee  suggest- 
ed that  instead  of  revenue  sharing,  the  Fed- 
eral government  should  assume  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  constructing  such  Items 
as  treatment  works.  They  pointed  out  that 
additional  Federal  aid  in  this  area  would  be 
one  of  the  meet  helpful  things  that  the 
Federal  government  covUd  do  in  meeting  the 
fiscal  crlsla  facing  localities  all  acroae  the 
Nation. 

WhUe  the  present— and  proposed  Admin- 
istration— grant  formula  ranges,  on  the 
average,  from  30%  to  55%  of  cost.  Federal 
aid  has  faUen  far  below  this  level.  'Hie  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  the  UJ3.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  has  noted  that  in  fiscal 
year  1970,  cities  over  60,000  in  population 
received  only  $234  mUlion  In  Federal  assist- 
ance toward  $1J  biUion  In  eUgible  project 
costs.  This  comes  out  to  an  average  Federal 
participation  of  only  18  percent.  Late  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  Federal  participation  had  risen  to 
about  as  percent— "far  below  that  assumed 
when  the  grant-in-aid  program  was  im- 
tlated."  EPA  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  said  that  xmder 
new  legislative  proposals,  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  government  of  the  Administration's 
proposed  $12  bUlion  doUar  construction  pro- 
gram woxUd  average  48.5  percent— hardly 
adequate  when  one  considers  the  financial 
problems  of  our  cities. 

I  nUght  add  that  there  U  a  coroUary  to  this 
point.  If  the  Federal  Government  picks  up  a 
larger  share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  each 
pUnt  as  a  form  of  directed  revenue  sharing, 
then  it  foUowB  that  the  authorization  for 
Federal  construction  money  must  be  higher. 
Starting  with  fl«cal  year  1972.  the  Admin- 
istration, in  HJl.  6962,  is  requesting  an  au- 
thorizaUon  of  $6  bUllon  divided  equaUy  over 
each   of   the   next   three   fiscal    years.   The 
Administration  says  that  at  the  end  of  1970 
they  surveyed  the  Nation's  municipal  waste 
treatment  needs  and  found  a  need  for  $16 
billion  through  1974.  I  believe  that  a  more 
adequate  statement  of  need  Is  provided  by 
the    National    League    of    Cltlea    and    Uj8 
Conference  of  Mayors.  The  groups'  survvy 
covered  1106  communities  covering  about  96 
mUUon  persons.  Interpolating  from  this  fig- 
ure and  taking  account  of  factors  such  as 
inflation,  the  storm  water  overflow  problem, 
and  the  need  to  extend  sewage  service  to  46' 
mUllon  Americans  In  urban  areas  that  are 
not  served  by  sewers,  the  group  finds  that 
between  $33  and  $37  bUllon  Is  needed  in  the 
next  five  yeaia.  Given  the  stiffening  of  water 
quality  standards  and  Increased   pressures 
on  local  communities  to  oonfttrm  to  these 
tough  standards.  I  am  sure  that  this  flgiire 
is  closer  to  reaUty  than  the  Administration's 
study. 

To  meet  this  need,  I  urge  that  your  Com- 
mittee report  a  higher  level  of  authoclatlon 
than  la  provided  by  HJl.  6962.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  a  bUl  Introduced  by  Bepresento- 


tlve  DlngeU  (HJl.  6722)  wlitoh  would  provide 
$6  biUlon  over  each  of  the  next  five  years. 
Aw"'"""g  a  better  Federal  grant  level  of  70% 
and  a  need  of  $36  bUlion  in  construction, 
HJl.  6722's  $26  bUlion  authorization  would 
meet  the  Nation's  needs  and  Indicate  our 
commitment  to  truly  meeting  the  poUutloa 
crisis. 

In  addition,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
new  formvUa  propoaed  by  HJl.  6962  for  al- 
locating grant  money  among  the  respective 
states.  The  new  formula  provides  up  to  25 
percent  of  the  appropriation  to  be  aUotted 
to  thoee  States  which  have  "existing  relm- 
bursables"  for  which  fuU  grants  have  not 
been  made  because  of  lack  of  Federal  funds 
under  current   and   prior  approprlaUons. 

These  relmbursemente  are  "due"  to  the 
States  which  have  moved  ahead  on  their 
own  to  meet  their  poUution  problems.  We 
ought  to  provide  an  authorization  and  an 
appropriation  to  pay  these  stetea  and  lo- 
calities Immediately,  i  h<^»e,  however,  that 
It  does  not  become  part  of  the  grant  for- 
mula. If  It  does  It  wUl  relatively  reduce- 
often  substentlaUy- the  level  of  funds  avaU- 
able  to  41  of  the  60  states— Including  aU  of 
the  lower  Income  states  which  have  not 
been  able  to  Independently  finance  con- 
strucUon  projects.  Under  the  Administra- 
tions authorlaatlon-approprlaUon  level  of 
$2  bUlion,  there  wlU  be  2J6  times  as  much 
money  available  in  this  fiscal  year  as  com- 
pared to  the  last  fiscal  year.  In  fiscal  year 
1971,  Ohio  received  $40.8  nUlUon.  In  fiscal 
year  1972,  It  should  receive  2.26  times  as 
much  or  $92  mUUon.  Because  of  the  reim- 
bursement factor  tn  the  Administration's 
proposed  aUooatlon  formula,  however,  she 
will  only  receive  $79.6  mlUlon.  Again  let 
me  repeat  that  the  stetes  which  have  moved 
ahead  on  their  own  ahould  be  reimbursed 
I  would  simply  hope  that  It  could  be  done 
all  at  once  or  through  the  excess  money 
which  might  be  provided  by  the  propoMtd 
$6  bUUon  authorization  contained  in  H.B. 
6722. 

The  second  point  t  would  like  to  make 
relates  to  PoUution  Disaster  Areas  I  ha^ 
introduced  legislation  (HJl.  6898)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  poUution  disaster  fund  to  deal 
with  poUution  aocldente— such  as  the 
Santa  Barbara  and^San  Francisco  Bay  spUla 
-and  poUution  dWer  aree»-«uch  as  Lake 
&1^^  FrandsA^  Bay.  and  New  York  dty 

a,L^  introduced  this  leglsUtton  in  the 
91st  Congress  with  29  co-sponsors.  TlUs  year 
I  introduced  It  with  a  number  or  chaiies 
Ba^cauy  the  bUl  create,  a  revolving  S 
Of  $1  WUlon  to  be  spent  on  areas  where  there 
has  been  a  pollution  accident  or  where  it  la 
declared  that  there  is  a  poUution  disaster 
area.  A  poUution  disaster  area  la  defined  as 

Z^^f  °'  "^t  ^^"^  «***~'  ">•  ~ntlne" 
ua  ahelf .  or  the  Great  Lakes,  In  which  the 
water  is  in  Immediate  danger  of  becoming 
unsuitable  or  harmful  for  the  uses  to  which 
It  has  been  tradltlonaUy  put  because  of  the 
accumulation  of  poUutante  or  other  human- 
Induced   changes   In  the  environment  and 

^'ISf.V*"^  ^^"^  *•  •'•y°°^  ">•  Clean-up 
oapabUlty  of  any  community  or  the  ladlvld- 

^  ^*!?-  °°'*"  ^^  bUl,  such  an  area  would 
be  eUglble  for  waAe  treatment  construction 
grwits  at  a  FMaral  support  level  of  90% 
and  low-Uitereet  loans  to  amaU  busln« 
would  also  be  avaUable.  In  addition,  to  thla 
•Mt*tance.  and  ImmedUte  el«an-ap  aaalat- 
ance,  other  forms  of  aid  might  be  avallabla. 
For  example,  to  save  Lake  ftio.  which  oar- 
talnly  deaervea  to  be  ealled  a  diaastar  mm. 
and  which  na«u  a  maastva  input  of  aa. 
Ustanoe,  It  nOgbt  ««U  ba  worUiwIUla  to  pio. 
vide  maaslT*  aatatton  of  the  major  tnbu- 
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UrlM  flowing  Into  It — such  m»  the  flM  luusftnl 
known  as  the  Cayahogft  Blver. 

Tliare  are  any  number  of  rlTsn.  lake*,  httya 
and  estuarlee  that  oould  be  eligible  for  m- 
■istance  and  must  be  aaTed  If  we  are  to  skve 
our  Nation's  environment.  There  can  be  no 
qtiestlcm  that  whole  areas  are  becoming  dead 
seas.  The  Eastern  basin  of  Lake  Erie  Is  only 
one  example.  Presently,  approximately  8%  of 
the  Nation's  shellfish  grounds  have  been  de- 
clared unsafe  for  harvesting  and  human 
oonsun^>tlon  purposes.  As  of  January  10th 
<tf  this  year,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  listed  some  91  beaches  in  the  United 
States  as  closed  or  posted  as  polluted.  These 
are  areas  that  can  be  and  should  be  called 
environmental  disaster  areas.  To  stflve  the 
problems  of  these  areas  will  take  a  q>eclal 
oommltment.  We  need  to  make  that  com- 
mitment now. 

Jfy  third  and  final  p<Hnt  relate*  to  CMist' 
once  under  EPA  prograrru  to  cities  which 
need  to  teparate  storm  and  sewer  syatema.  I 
have  introduced  legislation,  HJl.  9764,  which 
has  been  referred  to  this  Committee,  which 
would  allow  a  fifty  percent  grant  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  "for  a  project  for  sq>aratlon 
of  storm  and  sewage  facilities  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  untreated  or  partially  treated 
sewage  Into  any  of  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  during  or  after  heavy  storm 
flows."  The  separation  of  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers  Is  an  important— and  e:q>enslve — as- 
pect of  combatting  the  problem  of  pollution. 
As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing such  facilities  In  my  coiinty  alone  may  be 
over  $300  million.  The  present  basic  water 
and  sewer  grant  program  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is  totally 
Inadequate. 

In  the  last  year.  HUD  funded  only  forty 
separation  g^nts  for  a  total  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  of  $38.3  billion.  The  water 
and  sewer  assistance  program  of  BTTD  has 
been  consistently  underfunded.  The  National 
Association  of  Counties  estimated  that  In 
June  of  1970  there  were  4308  unfimded  grant 
applications  with  a  total  project  cost  of  $6.6 
billion.  Not  all  of  these,  of  course,  are  sepa- 
ration proposals,  but  the  figures  give  an  In- 
dlcaUon  of  the  need.  The  fiscal  year  1973  M>- 
proprlatlon  for  HUD  basic  water  and  sewer 
grants  will  probably  be  $700  million — but 
new  applications  are  coming  In  all  the  time. 
In  addition,  very  few  of  these  grants  go  to 
the  big  cities  which  generally  have  the  most 
serious  combined  storm  and  sewer  problem. 
For  example,  since  fiscal  year  1968,  $660  mil- 
lion In  water  and  sewer  grants  have  been 
made,  but  only  $36  million  of  this  amount 
has  gone  to  cities  of  half  a  million  and  over — 
this  amounts  to  S.3  percent  of  the  total 
grants.  I  would  hope  that  the  Committee 
could  consider  extending  EPA  assistance  to 
this  type  of  project  so  that  we  might  truly 
attack  all  aspects  of  the  pollution  problem. 

Thank  you  for  yovir  time. 


"LEST  WE  FORGET" 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Gbio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  is 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out  ot  sight, 
out  of  mind"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to 
our  attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today 
more  than  1,550  American  servicemen 
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are  listed  as  prisopers  ot  missing  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  these  men  have  not  forgot- 
ten, and  I  would  hope  that  my  ccdleagues 
in  Congress  and  our  coimtrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that 
all  men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one 
of  our  number  is  enslaved. 

I  insert  the  name  of  one  of  the  missing. 

MaJ.  John  Wayne  Held,  UJ3.  Air  Force, 
FR49874,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Married  and 
the  father  of  four  children.  The  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Held,  Elwood,  Ind.. 
1958  graduate  of  the  UJ3.  Naval  Acad- 
emy. Officially  listed  as  missing  in  action 
April  17,  1968.  As  of  today,  Major  Held 
has  been  missing  in  Southeast  Asia  for 
1.198  days. 


Jvly  SI,  1971 


CTUSTOMS  SEIZES  $500  MILLION 
IN  NARCOTICS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   IfXW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28.  1971 

Mr.    ROBISON   of    New    York.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  have  reported  before,  here  in 
the  RxcoRO,  on  the  fine  job  that  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  has  been  doing  in 
combating  illegal  drug  traffic.  I  was  very 
pleased,  therefore,  to  note  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  26  that  nearly  $500 
million  in  narcotics  has  been  seized  by 
n.S.  Customs  in  the  year  ended  June  30. 
Again,  the  Customs  Bureau  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  fine  record,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  following  article  to  my 
colleagues'  attention: 

$600  MiUJON  IN  Nabcotics  Snzso  bt  Cubtoms 
n«  YxAB 

(By  Fellz  Belalr,  Jr.) 

WssHXNGTON,  July  35. — Narcotics  worth 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  were  seized  by 
United  States  Cxistoms  in  the  year  ended 
July  30  and  included  937  pounds  of  heroin 
worth  $409  million  on  the  street,  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  announced  today. 

The  heroin,  taken  in  503  separate  seizures 
by  Customs  inspectors  and  Investigators,  was 
more  than  the  total  Intercepted  In  the  pre- 
ceding eight  years,  according  to  Commis- 
sioner Myles  J.  Ambroee.  In  the  preceding 
12  months,  there  were  200  seizures  totaling 
46  pounds. 

"These  record-breaking  figures  point  up 
the  fact  that  Intelligence  operations  by  oxa 
sptecial  agents,  coupled  with  the  intensified 
Inspection  of  persons,  baggage  and  cargo  by 
the  Customs  Service  at  porte  of  entry,  are 
bearing  fruit  on  an  escalating  scale,"  Mr. 
Ambrose  said. 

"We  are  hopeful  that  the  combined  actions 
by  Customs,  other  Federal  agencies  and  state 
and  local  police  will  further  tighten  the 
squeeee  on  drug  smuggling  and  eventually 
choke  off  the  supply." 

In  the  same  13  months  ended  last  June  30, 
Customs  agents  seized  In  176  hauls  360 
pounds  of  cocaine  that  had  a  street  value  of 
$49.2  million.  In  the  preceding  year,  there 
were  88  seizures  of  108  pounds  of  cocaine. 
Customs  figures  the  street  value  of  heroin  at 
an  average  of  $6  a  dose  and  cocaine  at  about 
$7.50  a  dose. 

Marijuana  and  hashlah  seizures  also 
jumped  during  the  1971  fiscal  year  and 
brought  to  $493,512,598  the  street  value  of 


the  four  major  types  of  narcotics  taken  dur- 
ing the  period.  The  value  of  opium  and  other 
seised  drugs  like  LSD  brought  the  total  to 
nearly  the  half-bllllon-dollar  marks. 

The  1971  fiscal  year  saw  the  first  expan- 
sion of  the  Customs  Service  since  the  Presi- 
dency of  Calvin  Ooolldge.  The  number  of 
Inspectors  at  ports  of  entry  was  Increased 
from  ajKX)  to  4,500  and  the  number  of  In- 
vestigators from  334  to  BOO.  Another  1,600 
lnq;>ectors  and  350  Investigating  agents  wlU 
be  added  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 

Seizures  of  marijuana  Increased  from  4,116 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  to  5,953  In  the  year 
ended  June  30,  and  the  volume  taken  jumped 
from  104.304  poimds  to  176,408  pounds.  Hash- 
ish seizures  went  from  646  to  1,395  and  from 
3,121  pounds  to  3,163  pounds.  Customs  fig- 
ures showed. 

Opium  seizures  had  been  declining  In  z«- 
cent  years,  but  In  the  period  ended  last  June 
there  were  Increases  In  the  number  of  seiz- 
ures and  the  volume  taken.  The  volume  was 
38.2  pounds  In  the  latest  period  from  141 
seizures  compared  to  42  seizures  tmd  20.6 
pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

Several  ttueUm  contributed  to  the  In- 
creased ci^>ablllty  of  Customs  to  crack  nar- 
cotics smuggling  operations  during  the  year. 
One  was  an  adminstratlve  agreement  restor- 
ing Its  ability  to  work  with  foreign  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  develop  Its  own  Intelli- 
gence souroee  overseas. 

But  the  most  important  contributing  fac- 
tor was  the  increased  manpower  voted  by 
Congress,  which  permitted  inspectors  and 
agents  to  devote  more  attention  to  Indi- 
vidual travelers,  baggage  and  cargoes. 

More  Intensive  inspection  techniques  paid 
off  only  two  weeks  ago  in  New  York  when  the 
son  of  a  Panamanian  diplomat  was  i^pre- 
bended  whUe  attempting  to  push  several 
suit-cases  containing  175  pounds  of  heroin 
through  J.  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport 
on  a  diplomatic  passport. 

An  alert  inspectCH:  noticed  that  the  pas- 
senger was  ticketed  through  to  Paris  while 
his  baggage  had  been  tagged  for  unloading 
at  Kennedy.  He  was  seized  on  the  spot,  and 
a  confederate  who  already  had  been  passed 
through  the  line  was  observed  on  the  balcony 
level  taking  in  the  proceedings. 

Customs  officials  arranged  with  the  tele- 
phone company  to  delay  any  calls  to  Panama 
City  for  an  hour  and  to  report  the  location 
of  the  calls.  Twenty  minutes  later  the  com- 
pany reported  a  call  placed  from  a  public 
phone  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  43d  Street. 
Agents  arrived  at  the  scene  in  seven  min- 
utes and  took  the  confederate  into  custody. 

The  two  Implicated  four  others,  who  were 
arraigned  the  next  day.  The  heroin  had  a 
street  value  of  up  to  $27-mllllon  and  was  the 
largest  s\ilt-case  seizure  on  record. 

The  largest  heroin  haul  In  the  fiscal  year 
1971  was  made  In  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  was  also  the  largest  In  the  182-year 
history  of  the  Customs  Service.  A  search  of 
an  automobile  uncovered  247.6  pounds  of 
pure  heroin  In  hidden  compartments. 


"CHANGE,  ANYONE? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Bfr.  ^?eaker.  it  18 
total  self-dec^tion,  in  my  opinion,  to 
expect  that  the  opening  of  contacts  be- 
twieen  the  United  States  and  Red  China 
portends  true  friendship  or  cooperation 
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in  the  future.  Certainly  President  Nixon's 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  visit  Red 
China  can  be  viewed  as  a  breakthrough, 
but  whether  the  proposed  meeting  will 
bear  fruit  is  another  matter. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  not  convinced  that 
normalization  of  relations  with  China 
should  be  our  goal,  given  the  history  of 
Red  China  and  the  true  posture  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Oovemment.  Un- 
fortunate, those  who  hail  the  Presi- 
dent's upcoming  visit  as  a  dramatic  coup 
laden  with  hope  must  fail  to  recognize 
that  the  Peking  Government  still  r^- 
resents  a  self -selected,  self-imposed  and 
self-perpetuating  tynurny  over  800  mil- 
lion Chinese  people. 

Strange  indeed  that  the  United  States 
would  disregard  the  tyranny  that  exists 
under  the  Red  Chinese  regime  at  the 
same  time  it  allows  its  relations  with 
other  coimtries  to  be  governed  by  in- 
ternal political  conditions  in  those  na- 
tions. Look,  for  example,  at  our  refusal 
to  recognize  or  deal  with  Rhodesia.  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  Communist  China 
is  one  of  the  most  repressive  nations  in 
the  world. 

Most  puzzling  to  me  is  this  question: 
On  what  concrete  change  in  the  position 
of  the  Communist  Chinese  is  President 
Nixon  predicating  his  reversal  of  policy? 
Surely,  it  cannot  be  based  on  a  few  ping- 
pong  games. 

Let  us  look  at  what  presidential  candi- 
date Richard  Nixon  said  in  New  Hamp- 
shire <m  February  28. 1968: 

Why  do  we  resist  the  Chinese  coming  Into 
the  United  Nations?  It  Is  because  they  at 
the  present  time  are  engaged  In  a  course  of 
aggression  against  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Uiey  do  not  qualify  as  a  peace 
loving  nation.  In  effect,  as  the  United  Na- 
tions charter  does  require. 

In  September  of  that  same  jrear.  can- 
didate Nixon  said  over  a  MilwatUsee, 
Wis.,  radio  station: 

Any  American  policy  toward  Asia  must 
come  urgently  to  grips  with  the  reaUty  of 
China.  This  does  not  mean,  as  many  would 
slmplistlcally  have  It,  rushing  to  grant  recog- 
mtlon  to  Peking,  to  admit  It  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  ply  it  with  offers  of  trade — 
all  of  which  would  serve  to  confirm  Its  rulers 
In  their  present  course  .  .  . 

I  can  understand  when  a  public  offlciid 
changes  his  position  in  light  of  changed 
circumstances.  Although  personally 
steadfastly  dedicated  to  sticking  by  prin- 
ciples. I  do  not  cuivocate  nor  do  I  prac- 
tice blind  adherence  to  what  might 
become  a  fossilized  position  in  the  face 
of  progress  or  changed  contUtions.  But 
what  changed  conditions  can  the  Presi- 
dent point  to  in  Justifying  his  180  degree 
turn  from  Isolating  Red  China  to 
friendly,  conciliatory  gestures?  What  evi- 
dence is  available  showing  that  Red 
China  is  any  less  aggressive  and  anti- 
American  than  it  was  when  Richard 
Nixon  was  running  for  the  Presidency? 
There  has  been  no  change  whatever  in 
the  bitter  Communist  Chinese  attitude 
toward  the  United  States. 

China  remains  an  unpredictable,  ag- 
gressive and  dangerous  country,  coxislBt- 
ently  flouting  international  law.  The 
implacable  antagonism  of  Red  China's 
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regime  toward  tba  Utalted  States  is  dear 
to  anyone  who  does  not  have  his  head  In 
the  sand.  Ping-pong  diplomacy  not- 
withstanding, the  country  is  drenched  in 
anti-American  propaganda.  Two  weeks 
after  the  smiling  welcome  given  the 
American  table  tennis  team,  viruloit 
anti-American  slogans  were  shouted  in 
the  streets  of  dozens  of  Chinese  cities  on 
May  Day.  Every  Chinese  Communist 
propaganda  organ  denounced  "UJ3.  Im- 
periaUsm"  as  ttie  "common  enemy." 

Perhaps  the  massive  propaganda 
assault  in  this  coimtry  from  the  left  and 
from  Red  China  has  deluded  some  into 
believing  the  situation  has  changed.  Ibe 
climate  may  be  improved,  but  the  basic 
situation  has  not  changed.  The  leaders  of 
Red  China  hate  the  United  States.  If  they 
do  in  fact  want  U.S.  recognition,  it  is  only 
for  whatever  advantage  would  accrue  to 
them.  Peking's  leaders  have  merely  de- 
cided that  Chinese  national  interests 
sui>ersede  ideology  for  the  moment. 
Those  who  are  banidng  on  any  benefits 
to  our  coimtry  stand  to  be  sorely 
disillusioned. 


VIEWS  OF  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH  ON  ABORTION 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  iCASTuatD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday.  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  issued  by  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Social  Concern.  This 
statement  called  upon  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  to  advocate  the  removal  of 
all  restrictions  governing  abortion. 

Because  of  the  serious  spilt  in  many 
Protestant  denominations  and  because  of 
my  own  strong  feelings  with  respect  to 
the  basic  humanity  of  the  unborn  child. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
present  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

Paul  Ramsey,  a  Methodist  theologian, 
wrote  an  article  for  the  summer.  1970. 
issue  of  Religion  in  Life.  "Feticide/ 
Infanticide  upon  Request"  deftly  parries 
the  remarks  of  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Social  Concern.  Mr.  Ramsey  has  made  a 
strong  defense  against  the  liberalization 
of  abortion  laws — both  from  the  medical 
and  from  the  moral  ix>int  of  view. 

I  insert  this  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  for  the  perusal  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

1.  FcriuiuK/lNTAimcmK  Upon  Rbqxtxzt 
(By  Paul  Ramsey) 

We  as  United  Methodists  affirm  the  sacred- 
neas  of  persons.  Personhood  develops  as  one 
is  loved,  responds  to  love,  and  in  that  rela- 
tionship comes  to  fullness  as  a  child  of  Ood. 

Since  peraonhood  Is  more  than  physical 
being,  we  affirm  that  the  fetus  Is  not  a  per- 
son, but  rather  tissue  with  the  potentiality, 
In  most  cases,  for  becoming  a  person,  also 
recognizing  that  peraonhood  is  not  possible 
without  physical  form. 

We  call  upon  The  United  Methodist 
Church,  Its  Boards  and  Agendea.  and  our 
common  society  to:  .  .  .  Aaalst  the  states  m 
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removing  the  regulation  of  abortlao  from 
the  criminal  code,  thereby  placing  It  under 
regulatlcois  relating  to  other  procedures  of 
standard  medical  practice.  The  decision, 
then,  would  be  aoMy  In  the  hands  of  the 
patlant  and  her  licensed  doctor. — State- 
ment on  Resi>onslble  Paruithood.  adopted 
by  the  Methodist  Board  of  Ohrtstlaa  Social 
Ooncems,  October  8,  1969. 

What  do  these  statements  mean?  What  do 
they  now  entail?  What  practices  do  they  lead 
to?  What  are  the  Christian  warrants  for 
making  any  such  statements?  What,  If  any. 
are  the  medical  reasons  cm  which  to  base 
them?  ^~ 

These  queatloQS  need  urgently  to  be 
pressed — since  this  must  be  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  religion  (certainly  of  Christi- 
anity) that  some  of  Its  leading  sp<dEeamen 
have  endorsed  the  "tissue"  Interpretation  of 
unborn  human  life. 

Perh^M  the  remaining  states  should  "lib- 
eralize" their  abortloD  laws,  following  the 
13  that  have  already  done  so.  Perhaps  the 
law  should  simply  absent  Its^  from  the 
regulation  and  control  of  abortion.  But  when 
did  It  become  the  church's  chief  business  to 
asetfst  the  states  in  so  doing  on  the  narrow 
grounds  that  this  Is  sol^y  a  medical  prob- 
lem to  be  decided  by  a  woman  and  her  physi- 
cian? Wiser  were  the  words  of  Dr.  E.  Fuller 
Torrey  of  Stanford  University  In  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  book  he  edited  on  Ethical  Is- 
sues in  Medicine:  "Abortion  Is  no  more 
purely  a  medical  problem  Just  because  the 
physician  wields  the  curette  than  chemical 
warfare  Is  purely  a  problem  for  pilots  be- 
cause they  press  the  lever  rftleaslng  the 
chemical."  ^ 

Perhaps  the  woman  and  her  physician 
should  have  the  casting  voice  In  this  matter, 
or  alone  be  the  persons  to  decide.  Even  so, 
unless  we  mean  still  further  to  evacuate  a 
Christian  view  of  things  from  this  civilization 
and  from  our  churches,  our  chief  concern 
should  be  to  address  and  clarify  the  questlen 
of  the  morality  or  Immorality  of  abortion. 
How  else  wiu  physicians  and  their  patients.  If 
they  are  striving  to  lead  a  Christian  life  have 
sustained  or  formed  In  them  a  proper  con- 
science on  the  matter? 

This  the  "tissue  school  of  thought'  can 
never  do.  That  viewpoint  simply  declares  that 
there  Is  no  moral  problem  because  there  Is 
only  one  patient  of  medical  care.  Instead  of 
"traditlonlng"  to  ourselves,  our  congrega- 
tions, and  our  children  some  Christian  com- 
prehension of  the  fact  that  life  at  its  maxi- 
mum helplessness,  which  exists  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  others,  most  claims  protection,  are 
we  now  systematically  to  go  about  brainwash- 
ing sensitive  women  and  physicians,  our  fel- 
low churchmen,  with  this  grossly  miscalled 
•liberal"  opinion? 

In  this  connection.  It  was  refreshing  to 
read  recently  a  scientist  (blophysiclst)  at 
Michigan  State,  the  late  Leroy  Q.  Augensteln, 
who  was  able  to  write  quite  simply  that  "as 
a  practicing  Protestant  I  believe  that  a  fetus 
Is  a  life." '  That  was  a  man  whose  knowledge 
of  his  religious  and  moral  heritage  was  not 
taken  from  the  newspapers,  nor  gathered 
from  committee  morality. 

There  is  no  Protestant  theologian  who  has 
given  prolohged  attention  to  the  morality  of 
abortion,  and  brought  to  bear  on  that  ques- 
tion the  whole  Idea  of  God  and  man  as  we 
Christians  know  It,  who  could  believe  his 
eyes  upon  reading  the  statement  on  reqxm- 
slble  parenthood  now  Issued  In  the  name  of 
one  denomination  of  Ohilst's  penile.  Kaxl 
Barth  In  Chweh  Doi;matics.  (III/4,  pp.  415- 
23) ,  Helmut  ThleUeke  In  The  XtMes  of  Sex 
(pp.  23«-«7),  and  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  In 
Ethics   (pp.  178-88),  may  be  InsUnoed  to 
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■bow  tb*t  naver  tMfor*  baa  Protestant  tbeo- 
loflcal  MblM  cubaerlbeCl  to  tb«  netbermost 
tttt— **^  at  naaoent  UX«  wblcb  w«  are  now 
InvltMl  to  bold  as  trutb.  Tbat  dreadful  prem- 
ise does  not  even  naderUe  tbe  dtfenae  of  a 
more  extended  praeUoe  of  abortum  made  In 
an  excellent  stody  pamphlet  lasoed  by  tbe 
Cburcb  of  Bi|^and  aevenl  years  ago.* 

If  I  bad  tbe  "gift"  of  "teaeblng"  (I  Oor. 
la-aS),  I  would  urge  tbat  tbeae  doeumenU 
and  otbers  wltbln  balling  distance  of  tbe 
oommon  dbristlan  respect  for  tbe  saaottty 
of  nascent  life  are  tbe  ones  tbat  sbould  be 
studied  In  tbe  cburobes.  If  erer  tbere  U  bope 
of  moral  renewal.  Tben  mlgbt  our  cOce- 
bearen  be  able  to  speak  for  us.  and  to  us, 
a  Uvely  etblcal  word,  eren  wben  tbere  Is  a 
drougbt  of  tbe  taltbfulnea  of  Ood  In  tbe 
land  generally. 

It  may  also  be  asked.  "Wbat  became  of  tbe 
eoiunenleal  age  and  spirit?"  Sbould  not  the 
caU  be  f or  United  Metbodirta.  tbelr  boards 
and  agenclee.  to  seek  togetber  wltb,  say. 
Bi4>tlsts.  Lutberans.  and  OatboUcs  untU  to- 
getber we  find.  If  possible,  a  oommon  Cbrls- 
tlan  word  to  tpiik.  on  tbe  matt«  of  tbe 
mocaUty  of  abortlonf  Instead,  new  fissures 
are  being  opened  tbat  wlU  not  soon  be 
bridged  wltb  our  fellow  Cbrtstians. 

In  tbe  unllktf  y  erent  tbat  United  Xetbo- 
dlsU  come  to  beUere  wbat  U  bere  propoeed  to 
iM.  It  would  tbereafter  be  Impossible  for  us 
to  be  ecumenically  open  to  tbe  best  eren  of 
Jewlsb  teaobings.  True,  Judaism  teacbee  tbat 
only  after  Mrtb  la  there  certainly  a  human 
me.  certainly  a  nefeah  aiam.  Before  that,  the 
fetus  18  not  certainly  a  nefesh  adorn,  <x  even 
Is  certainly  not.  True,  Jewish  teaching 
speaks  of  tbe  fetus  as  a  "part"  of  the  woman's 
body:  but  a  most  unusual  and  a  precious 
part,  not  "tlasue."  There  was  rather  a  boly 
awe  In  tbe  preeence  of  unborn  life,  slgnaUy 
expreaeed  In  tbe  fact  that  to  save  a  fetus 
was,  no  less  tban  saving  a  eanack>us,  breath- 
ing human  being,  sulBclent  reason  to  TkAate 
tbe  most  boly  days  of  Jewish  celebration,  the 
Sabbath  and  Tom  Klppur.*  If  the  fetus  title 
to  be  bom  la  so  wel^ty.  then  eome  of  the  not 
unimportant  claims  of  breathing  Utcs  (of 
"persons")  may  not  be  morally  overriding.  At 
leaat,  tbere  is  a  possible  conflict  of  duties 
In  deciding  about  abortion. 

Obuiobmen  seem  to  have  a  penchant  for 
saying  today  wbat  tbe  suzroundlng  culture 
said  twenty-four  hours  earlier.  Clearly,  that 
word  Is  "feticide  upon  request."  It  has  al- 
ready been  q;K>ken.  PosslMe  warrant  for  this 
position,  bowerar.  In  Christian  morality — 
tbe  law's  permission  ou|^t  not  primarily  to 
oomcem  us — cannot  be  Imagined.  Instead, 
one  cannot  Imagine  a  dearer  case  of  ae- 
culturated  Christianity,  or  rather  the  aboU- 
tlon  of  Christian  teaohlngi  and  their  re- 
placement by  secular  tlmellnees  and  sodal 
problem-solTlng  (I.e.  solving  other  problems 
by  means  of  abortion)  In  a  medloal-teoh- 
nologlcal  and  an  increasingly  pagan  age. 
I 

Here  are  some  of  tbe  facts  tbat  are  ob- 
scured or  Ignored  In  our  contemporary  at- 
tempts to  justify  tbe  discretionary  liberty  of 
conscious  bvunan  beings  to  destroy  unborn 
human  lives.  Tbe  fetal  heartbeat  can  be 
beard  by  an  ordinary  stetboeoope  between 
tbe  slxteentb  and  twentieth  week  of  gesta- 
tkmal  life.  Heartbeat  can  be  monitored  via 
the  mother  as  early  as  twelve  weeks,  and  It  Is 
known  that  heart  pumpUig  starts  by  tbe 
end  of  four  weeks,  at  about  tbe  time  tbe 
mother  begins  to  wonder  whether  she  Is 
pregnant  or  not.  While  "qxdckanlng"  may 
oocur  to  tbe  mother^  perception  between 
the  twelfth  and  slxteentb  we^.  tbe  fetus  U 
capable  of  its  own  iponteneoas  motion  at 
ten  weeks  and  it  reqxmds  to  external  touch 
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or  stimulation  much  earlier.  All  eesentlal 
organ  formations,  except  limbs,  are  preeent 
at  eight  weeks;  tbe  "human  being  in  tbe 
womb  Is  by  tben  an  Integrated  human  or- 
ganism. All  tbat  comes  later  Is  growth  of 
tbsee  essential  features  of  tbe  human  being 
within  tbe  womb,  not  tbe  development  at 
something  new. 
Tissue,  anyonsT 

Notably,  tbere  U  a  readable  electrical  ac- 
tivity Of  the  fetal  brain  at  eight  weeks.  "Thus, 
at  an  early  prenatal  stage  of  life."  writes  Dr. 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  "tbs  MEQ  [electroenceph- 
alogram] reflecu  a  dUtinetly  indivtival  pat- 
tern thmt  soon  tteeomea  truly  penonmUaed," 
In  contrast  to  readings  ot  beartlMat  and 
other  tests  for  life.* 

We  must  surely  Insist  upon  a  reasonable 
consistency  In  tbe  criteria  of  life  and  death 
that  sbould  regulate  disposal  of  fetusee  and 
of  terminal  cases  In  this  age  when  many 
people  want  to  get  rid  of  both.  If  the  "breath 
of  Ufe"  (req^lratlon)  Is  today  taken  to  be 
tbe  crucial  evidence  tbat  a  woman  has  a 
child  or  that  a  man  and  a  woman  have  be- 
come parents  (I.e.  at  'islrth"),  why  should 
breath  be  more  and  more  minimized  among 
the  teats  for  telling  whether  that  same  child 
grown  up  and  now  terminal  Is  still  alive?  If 
EBO  la  to  determine  the  moment  of  death.  It 
would  seem  tbat  EEO  should  be  decisive  in 
determining  tbe  nkoment  of  life's  beginning. 
(We  know  tbe  unborn  child's  brain  to  be 
acUve  at  eight  weeka.)  If  respiration  should 
ever  be  discounted  as  an  indication  that  a 
brain-damaged  patient  is  still  alive,  why 
then  count  tbe  respiration  that  begins  at 
birth  as  of  crucial  Importance? 

Only  tissue — at  tbe  first  of  life  for  one  rea- 
aon  (abeence  of  respiration  In  the  preaence 
of  long-establlabed  human  brain  activity) 
and  tbe  aame  at  the  last  of  life  for  the  op- 
posite reason  (total  absence  of  brain  activity 
in  the  preeence  of  continuing  respiration)? 
Comes  tbe  outcry :  by  biunan  life  we  mean 
"personbood"  and  tbat  develops  "as  one  is 
loved  and  responds  to  love."  Tbat  only  Is 
sacred.  Well  now,  from  quickening  tbe 
mother  feels  and  cherishes  the  unborn 
child's  self  •movements,  and  the  fetua  In  tiim 
hears  the  lower  tonee  of  Its  mother's  voice 
and  somehow  may  llmltedly  respond.  Long 
before  birth  the  fetus  sucks  Its  thiunb  "at 
will."  If  tbe  last  two  words  are  a  sentimen- 
tal attribution,  so  are  most  of  our  projec- 
tions of  humanity  upon  the  Infant  after 
birth.  (By  valuing  him  so,  he  becomes  so.) 
If  we  wait  for  proof  of  personbood,  we  shall 
have  to  wait,  well  beyond  birth,  imtll  tbe 
child  at  about  one  year  of  age  enters  upon 
the  power  of  speech  which  Is  the  unique 
glory- of  mankind.  That  only  tben  does  be. 
In  tbe  continuum  of  biological  development, 
achieve  tbe  sacrednesa  of  personbood  baa,  in 
fact,  independent  scientific  confirmation.  At 
about  age  one  an  RKO  reading  of  ttie  child's 
brain  shows  the  rhythmlclty  which  Indicates 
the  fuU  activation  of  the  hi^ier  (cortical) 
capacities  of  tbe  human  brain.  Otherwise, 
the  human  brain  was  there  and  active  at 
eight  weeks  In  utero. 

This  explains,  and  Justifies,  the  startling 
title  of  this  article.  Tbe  word  "abortion"  is 
already  a  prejudgment.  It  is  tbe  woman  who 
Is  aborted.  I.e.  her  uterus  is  emptied,  bar 
pregnancy  terminated  ("InterruptAT*  U  ev«n 
more  of  a  euphemism).  Thus,  the  word 
"abortion"  and  tbe  expression  "Interruption 
of  pregnancy"  beg  the  question  aa  to  who  is 
the  human  being  and  whether  there  la  only 
one  human  being  "most  Immediately  in- 
volved" In  a  decision  to  have  or  to  perform 
this  operation.  If  only  the  woman  Is 
"aborted,"  of  course  she  Is  tbe  only  one  most 
Unmedlately  concerned. 

I  grant  tbat  tbe  word  I  adopt  may  err  on 
the  other  side,  because  of  its  association 
with  "homoclde."  "infanttdde."  etc.  I  use  tbe 


word  "fetldde,"  however,  rather  more  de- 
scriptively, to  Indicate  tb*t  tbere  is  another 
"life"  of  some  sort  "Immediately  Involved." 
As  homoclde  may  be  Justified,  so  mlgbt  feti- 
cide be  justified.  This  we  will  never  know  un- 
less the  question  Is  raised,  or  If  it  Is  allowed 
to  be  foreclosed  by  speaking  always  only  of 
abortion  as  soldy  a  gynecological  operation. 
"Blrtb"  is  a  oon^Muativdy  imlmportant 
point  In  the  development  of  tbe  life  Ood 
calls  Into  being.  No  one  can  say  otherwise, 
unless  he  has  first  resolved  simply  arbitrarily 
to  limit  his  concern  to  oonsclotis  lives:  the 
mother,  tbe  family,  population  problems,  etc. 
"Birth"  Is  mainly  a  sUtement  about  where 
the  child  Is.  However,  we  cannot  even  bring 
up  the  question  of  the  morality  of  abortion 
except  by  making  statements  about  the 
child  Itself,  based  on  an  accurate  description 
of  who  or  wbat  It  la.  In  tbat  case,  the  dif- 
ference In  the  child  before  and  after  birth 
assuredly  will  not  sustain  the  moral  gulf 
proposed  between  only  potentially  human 
tissue  and  an  actual  human  life.  Beyond 
that,  tbe  view  that  only  personbood  Is  sa- 
cred— personbood  that  comes  Into  existence 
through  the  postnatal  process  of  being  loved 
and  loving — would  plainly  justify  discretion- 
ary Infanticide  no  less  than  abortion. 

By  birth,  of  course,  we  mean  "viability." 
Bvery  "viable"  baby,  it  is  said,  will  be  given 
protection  Uke  any  other  consdous  human 
life.  Here  again,  "vlabUity"  Is  not  a  sUte- 
ment about  the  child,  based  on  an  accurate 
description  of  who  or  what  It  is.  It  Is  rather 
a  statement  about  the  present  stage  of  med- 
ical progress,  about  the  capacity  of  medical 
sdence  to  save  prematurely  bom  Infants 
("wanted"  or  "unwanted") .  In  tbe  time  q>an 
between  twenty  and  twenty-eight  weeks  of 
gesUtlonal  life,  a  baby  has  a  10  percent 
chance  of  survival,  10  percent  viability.  Since 
some  of  the  propoeed  liberalized  abortion 
laws  permit  abortion  up  to  twenty-four  weeks 
(e.g.  the  law  recently  enacted  in  New  York) , 
and  since  the  Maryland  law  permits  abortion 
up  to  twenty-six  weeks,  we  already  may  be 
practicing  infanticide  and  not  feticide  while 
atill  prodalmlng  that  we  mean  to  protect 
every  "viable"  human  life,  like  any  other, 
from  destruction. 

The  proponents  of  abortion  upon  request 
have  not  yet  been  heard  from  on  this  ques- 
tion. Indeed,  the  silence  of  the  Methodist 
statement  on  this  point  Is  golden,  in  com- 
parison with  the  draft  of  a  statement  that 
may  soon  be  Issued  in  the  name  of  another 
denomination.  Tbla  affirms  the  right  of  a 
woman  to  dedde  to  abort  at  any  stage  in 
the  chlld'a  prenatal  development  (this  can 
"safely"  be  done— safely,  that  is,  for  the 
woman — by  other  than  Instrunwntal 
metbods). 

If  we  seriously  mean  to  Insrure  an  unborn 
chUd's  title  to  be  protected  If  in  Its  develop- 
ment it  has  reached  the  age  that  counts 
as  "VlabUity  (according  as  this  line  may 
be  drawn  in  tbe  present  and  future  practice 
of  medicine),  we  would  have  to  say  "the 
time  of  viability,  minus  thirty  days."  In 
this  way  alone  could  we  keep  ftom  arbitrarily 
decreeing  the  death  of  actually  viable  babies 
whoae  gesUtlonal  life  has  been  miscalcu- 
lated (a  not  uncommon  occurrence).  Thus, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  traditional  Jewish 
teaching  was  that  only  after  birth  does 
nascent  life  become  certainly  biiman.  Tliat 
In  practice  required  the  additional  st^ida- 
tlon;  birth  plus  thirty  days.  The  laws  of 
movirnlng.  for  example,  do  not  i4>ply  until 
the  thirtieth  day.* 

These  are  all  moral  problems  that  arise 
as  we  move  towan*  fetldde/ Infantldde  upon 
request.  Why  bring  up  these  details  that 
make  the  difference  between  "murder"  and 
"not  murder"  in  propoeals  tbat  attempt  to 
draw  the  line  at  the  movable,  penetrable 
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borderline  called  "birth"  or  "viability"?  llM 
reason  Is  simply  to  direct  attention  to  the 
question  of  who  or  wiiat  tbe  fetus  is  before 
viability  or  birth.  That  is  crucial  if  one 
wants  to  discuss  the  morality  of  abortion, 
and  not  some  other  question  instead. 

What  morally  Important  difference  Is  there 
between  a  child  at  age  "v"  (for  vlabUity) 
plus  two  weeks  and  a  chUd  at  age  "v"  minus 
two  weeks?  At  age  "v"  plus  one  month  and 
at  age  "v"  mlntis  one  month?  Fetology,  a 
practice  of  medicine  whose  patients  are  aU 
unborn,  knows  no  difference  that  wovUd 
warrant  less  care  for  the  fetus.  David  M. 
Rorvlk  deacrlbea  In  deUU  operatlona  In 
which  unborn  chUdren  were  partlaUy  re- 
moved from  the  uterus,  tbelr  blood  replaced, 
and  catheters  Inserted  for  subsequent  trans- 
fusions before  being  returned  to  their  "un- 
derwater refuge" — there  to  grow  untU  ••vi- 
able." *  One  nonviable  fetus  was  removed  en- 
tirely from  the  womb  for  two  boius;  yet  it 
lived  to  reach  the  later  point  ("v")  wben 
we  arbitrarUy  choose  to  say  a  child  attains 
the  sanctity  of  a  human  being  I  Dr.  Shel- 
don Cherry,  fetologlst  at  Mount  Slnal  Hos- 
pital In  New  York,  says  that  fetology  "has 
humanized  tbe  fetus."  Against  this,  tbe  caU 
of  the  Methodist  sUtement  is  that  the  fetxis 
be    dehumanized! 

Albert  Bosenfeld,  science  writer  for  Life 
magazine,  reports  that  "many  readers  of  Life 
who  saw  Lennart  NUsson's  marvelous  photo- 
graphs of  fetuses  In  tbelr  sacs,  especlaUy  in 
the  later  sUges  of  development,  wrote  in  to 
say  that  they  could  never  again  think  of 
their  babies  as  disposable  things."  •  Roeenfeld 
ponders  the  question:  What  will  happen  to 
our  present  feeUngs  about  the  fetus  (our 
view  that  feticide  is  IntrlnslcaUy  different 
from  Infantldde)  as  medical  progress  makes 
the  human  fetus  visible  from  tbe  test  tube 
onward,  or  In  artificial  placentas?  In  tbe  con- 
tinuum of  life  from  embryo  through  infancy 
to  chUdhood,  wUl  we  aU  become  disposable 
things?  Or  wUl  nascent  life  again,  through 
the  fellow  feelings  awakened  in  us,  be  en- 
dowed with  sanctity? 

Oood  morality,  however,  ought  not  to  de- 
pend on  visual  aids.  Ethical  Judgments  are 
not  constructed  out  of  sentiment  or  emo- 
tions or  feelings  of  Identification  stimulated 
by  pictures.  They  are  based  on  the  natxire 
of  things — not  on  helghted  imagination,  how- 
ever Important  that  may  be  in  strengthening 
right  behavior.  Medical  sdence,  as  we  have 
seen,  knows  the  babies  to  be  present  in  all 
essential  respects,  save  breathing,  earlier  in 
feui  development  than  tbe  women  who  wrote 
in  to  Life  magazine  perceived  them  in  the 
pictxires.  It  is  this  rational  account  of  fetal 
development  that  matters  most. 

Instead,  the  caU  to  MethodlsU  is  tbat  we 
begin  with  a  tissue  InterpreUtlon  of  nascent 
life  and  from  this  draw  our  conclusions 
about  the  morality  of  abortion.  Tbe  call  Is 
tbat  we  declare  sacred  only  the  personbood 
which  springs  from  the  process  of  socializa- 
tion after  birth. 

The   latter   admits,    almost   in   so   many 
words,  discretionary  Infantldde  into  Chris- 
tian ethics  and  the  mind  of  the  chiu%h,  whUe 
the  former  affords  no  protection  against  it. 
n 

But.  it  is  said,  the  woman  should  have  the 
right  to  determine  tbe  use  of  her  reproduc- 
tive powers.  Above,  I  aUowed  that  pvh^s 
tbe  law  should  get  out  of  the  business  of 
regulating  abortion.  The  reason  for  this  oon- 
ceesion  is  because  law-making  Is  not  the  same 
as  right-making.  Even  if  we  shoiUd  be  more 
concerned  wltb  the  former  than  with  the 
latter,  in  seeking  to  clarify  and  proclaim  the 
church's  moral  msssage,  we  stiU  ought  ZMt  to 
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sweeten  our  ventures  into  law-making  by 
calling  abortion  a  medical  question  only  and 
not  primarily  a  moral  dUemnui.  Evidently  the 
American  Medical  Association  knows  that 
"abortion  upon  request"  has  other  ends  in 
view  tban  medical  ones:  it  turned  aside  a 
propoaal  that  It  endorse  this  view  by  saying 
tbat,  if  tbe  argument  is  tbat  a  woman  has 
this  "constitutional  right,"  tben  as  medical 
men  they  bad  no  special  competence  to 
q>eak  on  that  subject. 

Nor  shotUd  we  imagine  tbat  placing  the 
decision  "solely  in  the  hands  of  the  patient 
and  her  Ucensed  doctor"  Is  going  to  lead  to 
the  practice  of  abortion  for  medical  reasons. 
Nothing  now  In  actual  practice  (whatever 
the  old  laws  may  say)  prevents  abortion  on 
sound  medical  grounds,  e.g.  to  care  for  the 
Ufe  and  health  of  the  mother.  SCIU,  upon 
the  premise  of  "utmost"*  or  "fair  to  mid- 
dling" req>ect  for  nascent  life,  the  mother's 
psychological  health  can  become  overriding, 
provided  the  sUte  of  the  science  and  the 
judgments  of  men  are  secure.  No  moralist 
would  value  physical  life  over  mental  life. 
The  only  quesuon  is  whether  the  threat  to 
the  latter  is  knowable  no  less  than  threats 
to  the  former.  The  question  is  whether  hav- 
ing a  child  Is  as  cerUlnly  casuaUy  connected 
with  the  Impairment  or  destruction  of  psy- 
chological Integrity  as  it  Is  (In  rare  cases) 
with  the  destruction  of  physical  integrity. 

It  is  therefore  Important  to  know  tbat 
judgments  concerning  the  "psychological  in- 
dication" are  soundly  grounded;  that  they 
are  not  rather  frauds  upon  medical  practice 
and  upon  our  newly  enacted  laws;  that  the 
psychological  indication  Is  a  good  reason  in 
its  own  right  and  not  only  when  the  physi- 
cian or  psychologist  adds  In  the  weight  of  bis 
particular  bourgeoln  Judgment  about  a 
woman's  social  or  economic  needs. 

These  are  nonmedical  "reasons,"  and  more 
such  reasons  are  coming.  One  manifestation 
of  the  "tissue"  school  of  thought  is  going  to 
be  that  we  will  have  plenty  of  longitudinal 
studies  showing  tbat  a  woman  suffers  no  par- 
ticular harm  from  having  an  abortion,  but 
few  longitudinal  studies  demonstrating 
whether  or  not  she  suffers  barm  ttom  hav- 
ing a  baby  in  admittedly  grave  predicamenu 
In  which  the  "psychdogloal  indication"  Is 
sead  to  bold  true.  In  other  words,  the  medi- 
cal-psychological grounds  wUl  not  be  the  rea- 
sons for  more  freedom  In  the  practice  of  abor- 
tion; Instead,  theee  wUl  be  nonmedical  social 
reasons. 

Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  going  through 
PTA  again  is  so  much  more  psyohologicaUy 
unendurable  in  Baltimore  and  in  Stanford 
than  it  is  In  the  rest  of  the  ooimtry?  Can 
the  suspicion  be  removed  that  under  the  pre- 
text of  the  psychological  IndlcaUon,  tbere  Is 
showing  at  theee  centers  a  greater  part  of  the 
Iceberg  of  abortion  for  famUy  limitation  or 
population  control  or  for  genetic  goals?  (Soon 
to  foUow  wUl  be  abortion  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  fatal  "tissue"  to  use  to  grow  organs 
for  tranq>lant.  Drug  companies  wUl  need  no 
longer  go  to  Japan  and  pay  women  to  be  al- 
lowed to  experiment  on  their  stUl  living  fet- 
uses.) The  psychological  indications  need  to 
be  secure  If  the  ethics  of  tbe  medical  pntfes- 
slon  Is  not  to  be  brought  finally  to  adopt  one 
or  another  version  of  "netbsrmost"  raqMOt 
for  naaoent  life. 

Such,  indeed.  Is  the  position  recommended 
by  the  Methodist  statement.  We  ought  not  to 
sweetoi  the  use  of  abortion  as  a  meazu  of 
solving  other  problems,  social  or  economic, 
by  calling  that  by  the  name  of  a  procedure 
within  standard  medical  pracUce.  Moreover, 
there  are  othw  means  to  be  preferred.  It  is 
a  saving  feature  of  the  Methodist  sUtement 
tiitX  one  of  these  is  mentioned.  The  call  was 
also  for  ••provision  In  law  and  practice  for 
voluntary    sterilization    as    an    appropriate 
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means  of  oonoeptloo  oontrol  and  family  plMa- 
nlng."  If  tbe  Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns had  wanted  reaUy  to  pioneer,  to  be  a 
voice  rather  than  an  echo,  it  oould  have 
caUed  for  a  nat.totial  program  of  sterillzaUon 
Invtaad  of  abortion!  Since  80  to  90  perouit  of 
abortions  are  performed  on  married  women, 
it  Is  in  order  to  ask:  Why  pitch  upon  the 
"tissue"  that  is  (only)  potentially  human 
rather  than  upon  the  tissue  tbat  is  cut  In 
vasecUKny  upon  the  male?  Is  there  reason  to 
unfxu-l  tbe  banner  of  feticide  upon  request, 
any  reason  except  that  our  abortlfadent  cul- 
ture is  more  ready  to  adopt  that  proposal? 

On  July  23.  1060.  the  Christian  Science 
Mtmitor  reported  a  poU  of  five  thousand 
British  doctors,  nearly  two  thirds  of  whom 
wanted  the  recently  enacted  abortion  law 
modified  or  repealed.  One  of  tbe  modifica- 
tions most  often  mentioned  would  provide 
ttiat  the  "social  ground" — certainly  not  a 
medical  matter — be  assessed  by  local  non- 
medical committees  or  authorities.  It  is 
sometimes  proposed  In  the  United  SUtes  that 
if  abortion  is  In  fact  a  procedure  for  pre- 
venting birth,  or  is  to  become  a  matter  of 
social  policy  on  other  nonmedical  grotmds, 
then  paramedical  technicians  ought  to  be 
trained  by  tbe  sUte  to  carry  out  these  so- 
cietal decisions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  separation 
of  medical  from  social  policy  dedsions  would 
prove  finaUy  desirable.  But  dearly  that 
would  be  one  way  for  medicine  to  guard  its 
ethics  and  practice  from  finaUy  being  ground 
ed  In  a  netbermost  respect  for  tbe  individual 
unborn  human  life.  Tbe  Methodist  sUta- 
ment  has  chosen  rather  to  dignify  a  nether- 
most view  of  nascent  life  imder  the  protec- 
tive covering  of  the  pro-expression,  '•standard 
medical  practice,"  no  discrimination  made 
between  tbe  few  medical  reasons  and  the 
many  nonmedical  reasons  aUeged  to  justify 
abortion. 

I  shaU  not  take  up  the  crucial  question 
whether  the  so-called  "fetal  indication"  can 
ever  be  a  medical  reason  for  abortion,  i.e.  if 
the  diUd  la  likely  to  be  bom  seriously  de- 
fective. That  should  be  profoundly  proble- 
matic for  any  Christian  ettaloa;  yet  the 
question  to  be  raised  about  aver  '<*^'<«»g 
that  life  is  not  worth  Uving  Is  simply  avoided 
by  declaring  that  life  to  be  in  no  sense  hu- 
man, in  no  sense  that  claims  our  protection 
and  care.  Peripheral  to  the  central  question, 
however,  we  may  ask:  Should  the  medical 
profession,  suppcnted  by  church  sUtementa, 
proceed  to  systematicaUy  brainwash  a  woman 
in  tills  grave  crisis  in  bw  Ufa  by  encouraging 
her.  for  her  own  health  and  welfare,  to  adopt 
a  nethermost  view  of  tbe  chUd,  by  counsel- 
ing her  to  "keep  In  mind  aU  the  time  that 
it  was  oiUy  abnormaUy  growing  tissue  within 
you"?  And:  Should  doctors  place  thamsdvea 
in  the  poeltlon  of  having  systematicaUy  to 
Ue  to  women  after  an  abortion  on  grotmds  of 
•likelihood"  that  tbe  chUd  may  be  bom 
seriously  defective,  by  teUlng  them  in  aU 
casee  that  the  fetus  was  In  fact  defectlTe 
azul  not  one  of  the  large  sUtistical  minority 
who  may  be  quite  normal?  (I  mean  to  say. 

jiuufiably  to  He  verbaUy  in  aU  these  cases 

If  doctors  aUow  themselves  to  get  in  this 

Jam.   with   the   aaslstanoe   of   Tbe   United 

Matliodist  Church,  its  boards  and  agendeal) 
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But.  it  U  said,  every  ehUd  bom  should  be  a 
wanted  chUd.  That,  to  say  the  least,  is  an 
undear  and  enigmatic  pronounoemant.  It  ta 
unclear  whether  a  child  has  a  right  to  ba 
wanted.  Independent  of  whether  ba  is  wanted 
or  not.  It  is  undear  whether  human  '•wants" 
are  the  source  of  bU  title  to  ba  wanted,  or 
only  of  the  fact  ttiat  he  actxuOly  u  wanted. 
Is  the  objective  value  of  the  chUd  control- 
ling? Or  the  sub}eeUve  wants  of  thcaa  ra- 
sDonsible  for  him?  On  one  reading,  being 
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w«nt«<l  by  \u  Is  more  important  tlum  batng 
A  ebJld  who  eUlma  us.  On  Another,  s  dUld 
■Imply  by  balng  who  1m  to  nqpOim  wxttnc 
AOd  CUV.  In  on«  case,  on*  should  "mlnlmlas" 
the  Children  ao  thst  more  at  them  shall  be 
wanted.  In  the  other,  one  should  mazlmlas 
the  care  ao  that  more  ot  them  shall  be 
wanted.  Thus,  In  an  age  that  oelebratae 
sexual  Irresponsibility  we  manage  to  think 
this  unthinkable  thought:  that  unborn 
babies  should  be  destroyed  when  they  are  not 
wanted  In  older  that  the  <AiUdren  we  haTe 
shall  all  be  wanted  ones.  In  order  for  us  to  be 
req>onslble  for  aU  for  whom  we  are  nspcn- 
slble.  we  are  rssolTed  to  be  lesponslble  largely 
only  for  wanted  children.  Thus  do  we  make 
ourselTes  bf  dejlnttton  reqwnslble,  Le.  people 
who  want  wanted  ohUdren;  for  who  can  dray 
that  every  child  should  be  a  wanted  iShlld? 

Then  to  more  to  oome  fVom  such  slaok  rea- 
soning. Dr.  Charles  F.  Weetoff  at  Princeton 
TTnlveislty's  Oflloe  of  Population  Beaeazch 
estimates  that  "unwanted  births"  account 
for  38  to  40  percent  cf  population  growth  in 
the  United  BUtee  In  recent  years.  If  only  we 
could  prevent  thoee  unwanted  births  our 
population  growth  oould  be  brought  under 
control.  But  only  some  of  the  "unwanted 
births"  were  due  to  "unwanted  fertUlty," 
which  Weetoff  defines  as  occurring  while 
contraception  was  used  or  was  Intended  to  be 
used,  but  was  Inadvertently  omitted,  lliat  to 
a  clear  enough  category.  The  unwanted 
births,  however.  Included  children  "unwanted 
at  any  time  either  by  the  father,  mother  or 
by  both  parents."  Weetoff  estimates  that 
from  1960  through  1096,  there  were  760,000 
"unwanted  births,"  If  thto  means  unwanted 
by  both  parents,  or  1,000,000  If  thto  means 
unwanted  at  any  time  by  at  least  one 
parent.** 

Thto  to  an  acme  of  confusion  between  the 
wanted  and  the  wanters,  between  the  objec- 
tive claims  of  a  life  for  whom  one  to  respon- 
sible and  the  subjective  wants  of  thoee 
needed  by  that  life,  even  while  worthily 
ttiinirtng  of  every  child's  right  to  be  a  wanted 
child.  Bftneover,  If  the  target  In  population 
control  can  be  births  unwanted  by  at  least 
one  parent  at  any  time  —  "v,"  there  to  no 
reasonable  argument  for  not  Including  the 
target  of  destruction  any  children  unwanted 
by  one  or  both  parents  at  times  "r"  +.  If  to 
unwanted  fertility  can  be  added  the  killing 
of  a  fetus  that  at  any  time  has  the  quality  of 
"unwantednesB,"  then  nothing  prevents  us 
from  correcting  the  foiaakenness  and  for- 
lomness  of  many  a  childhood  and  solving  the 
population  problem  as  well  by  Including  In- 
fants who  also  have  the  qiuOlty  at  "un- 
wantedness"  attributed  to  them. 

Recently  126  peo|de— physicians,  social 
workers,  lawyers,  and  moet  of  them  women — 
filed  suit  in  Federal  Court  to  declare  the  New 
Tork  state  aborUon  laws  unoonstltutlooal. 
One  of  the  lawyers  to  reported  to  have  said 
that  several  hundred  more  plaintiffs  might  be 
added:  action  may  even  be  brou^t  in  the 
Oame  of  unborn  children  who  might  not 
want  to  be  brought  Into  the  world  "unless 
they  could  be  bom  to  rich  parents"  and  th\u 
enjoy  sU  the  benefits  of  life." 

That  proposal  Is  worth  pondering,  because 
the  addition  to  the  case  of  theee  unborn 
plaintiffs  would  contradict  the  plea  entered 
In  behalf  of  all  the  conscious  plaintiffs.  The 
latter  are  contending  that  the  only  lnt««sted 
party  to  the  woman  (and  her  physician)  seek- 
ing an  abortion,  and  that  any  laws  on  the 
subject  violate  her  constitutional  rights.  Of 
course,  lawyers  representing  fetuses  would 
m  thto  Inetance  also  be  claiming  a  fetal 
"right"  to  be  aborted  rather  than  to  be 
poorly  bom.  Still,  the  mere  presence  of  fe- 
tuses as  plalntllts  In  the  oeae  would  be  enough 
to  show  that  there  to  alvrays  another  party 
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besides  the  woman  primarily  Interested  in 
the  matter.  On  another  oocaalon,  the  repre- 
aeataUve  of  a  fetus  ml^t  plead  tts  right  not 
to  be  aborted,  and  a  court  might  have  to 
adjxidlcate  between  competing  daimsl  For 
thto  reason.  I  judge  that  126  plaintiffs  wiU  be 
deemed  enough,  and  that  action  will  not  be 
brou^t  In  behalf  of  any  unborn  children. 
That  would  admit  the  princ^le  of  contrary 
action  on  behalf  ot  the  rights  of  the  unborn. 

Thto  to  an  interesting  reminder  of  the  fab- 
ric of  protections  of  the  unborn  in  our  law 
that  miist  surtiy  fall  If  abortion  upon  request 
becomes  the  rule.  To  assert  that  there  to  only 
one  party  (one  patient)  in  cases  of  abortion 
would  be  to  reverse  the  development  of  case 
law  in  recent  decades  that  in  case  after  case 
hss  declared  the  fetus  to  be  a  legal  person. 
A  fetus  can  Inherit.  He  to  as  much  a  person 
susceptible  of  damage  (and  of  collecting 
monetary  recompense)  as  hto  mother  to,  If 
together  in  pregnancy  they  are  both  in  the 
path  of  an  onrushlng  automobile.  Recently, 
oxygen  in  the  Uood  of  J^ovah's  Witness 
mothers  has  been  declared  to  "belong"  to  the 
unborn  child.  She,  if  alone,  would  be  allowed 
to  die  rather  than  violate  hw  conscience  by 
forcing  her  to  receive  a  blood  transfusion. 
But  she  to  not  alone.  She  can  no  more  deny 
oxygenated  blood  to  the  fetus  than  she  can 
deny  a  blood  transfusion  to  an  infant  or 
minor  chUd;  our  coivts  protect  both  from 
even  the  conscientious  decisions  of  adults. 

AU  this  will  surely  be  reversed  If  the  woman 
alone  to  the  interested  party.  If  the  fetus  to 
simply  tissue  having  only  potentlcd  human- 
ity, if  the  unborn  child  is  In  no  sense  a  per- 
son. Churchmen  should  be  aware  that  to  be  a 
legal  person,  to  be  deserving  of  the  law's  pro- 
tections, does  not  require  proof  of  person- 
hood  in  the  psychological  sense — or  in  the 
novel  theological  sense  that  reserves  to  con- 
■ciotis  persons  all  measures  of  sanctity. 

rr 

Federal  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Oeeell,  in  a 
recent  Dtotrlct  of  Coliunbla  case,  said  that 
"a  woman's  liberty  and  right  of  privacy  .  .  . 
may  well  include  the  right  to  remove  an 
unwanted  child  at  least  during  the  early 
stages  of  pregnancy."  He  stated  that  "a 
sound.  Informed  interest  of  the  state  m\ist 
affirmatively  appear  before  the  state  in- 
fringes unduly  on  such  rights."  Thto  de- 
cision, with  the  suits  now  going  forward 
raising  the  constitutional  question,  brings 
the  quesUod  to  the  doon  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"Nine  (^d  men"  in  Washington  are  apt  to 
decide  thto  public  policy  question,  bypassing 
the  legislatures  and  without  much  reason- 
able and  unemotional  debate  within  our 
normal  political  processes  for  deciding  such 
questions  of  law.  Jubilant  will  be  many  of- 
fice-bearers in  the  churchee,  who  would  like 
to  determine  the  Christian  position  without 
first  invoking  a  churchwlde,  openmlnded, 
value-tradltlonlng  discussion  of  the  moral 
Issue.  How  much  better  it  wotild  have  been 
If  the  Board  of  Chrtotlan  Social  Concerns 
had  (with  no  conclusion  prejudged)  asked 
the  General  Conference  to  mandate  a 
chtirchwlde  study  of  the  question  of  the 
morality  of  abortion,  in  Christian  and  not 
legal  terms,  in  which  Chrtotlan  doctors  and 
nurses  would  take  a  lead,  but  not  only 
they.  That  would  take  a  lot  of  faith  in  the 
Holy  ^irlt,  the  apMt  at  Chrtot,  whose  sphere 
of  operatloD  to  the  church  at  large  and  not 
either  theotoglane  or  boerds.  Thto  to  worth 
menttoolng.  since  ooce  the  pubUc  poUcy  de- 
cisioa  to  taken  In  our  society,  altogether  too 
many  Chrtotlan  leaders  will  8uiq>oee  that  thto 
settles  the  moral  Issue. 

The  state,  ot  course,  cannot  have  any  af- 
firmative Interest  in  limiting  abortions  be- 
cause It  needs  future  scddlers  or  otttoens.  If 
anything,  the  state  today  has  apparent 
aoMnd  and  Informed  Interest  In  Hmtting 
births.  StiU.  even  the  state  has  an  Interest 
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In  the  morality  of  how  thto  to  to  be  done.  It 
has  an  Interest  In  directing  the  legal  order 
so  that  the  value  of  human  life  will  not  be 
further  eroded.  It  has  an  interest  in  ensuring 
that  fetldde/lnfantlclde  does  not  become 
the  common  practice.  It  has  an  interest  in 
rules  of  law  and  medical  practice  that  will 
oppose  the  dictum  of  one  extreme  feminist, 
who  said:  "Any  reason  a  woman  gives  for 
an  abortion  that  to  sufficient  reason  for  her 
should  be  sufficient  for  law."  Doctors  and 
women  generally  have  an  Interest  in  pre- 
vuitlng  thto  frcnn  becoming  the  prevailing 
legal  and  ethical  assumption. 

The  church  also  has  an  Interest  In  pre- 
serving in  ova  ethos  prohibitions  against  the 
utter  abandonment  of  the  worth  of  nascent 
life,  as  long  as  we  are  at  all  Constantlnlan 
and  presume  to  offer  the  state  any  advice.  If 
feticide/infanticide  shoxild  prevail,  then  the 
church  has  an  interest  in  becoming  a  sect  in 
thto  particular  regard,  in  order  to  preserve 
Ln  the  world  some  remnant  witness  to  the 
fact  that  God's  hand  covered  us  in  the  womb 
and  called  us  when  we  were  only  specks  (a 
weak  and  negligible  and  nameless  people  like 
Israel  In  Egypt). 

The  Roman  Catholic  lawyer.  Dean  of  the 
Boston  College  Law  School,  Robert  Drlnan, 
S J.,  has  argued  for  abortion  upon  request  in 
many  addresses  he  has  given  across  thto 
country  in  recent  years.  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  law  should  specify  sets  of  circum- 
stances (e.g.  likelihood  of  being  born  defec- 
tive) in  which  unborn  life  may  be  killed.  Ha 
does  not  want  this  done  because  he  knows 
the  law  to  pedagogical:  what  is  said  to  be 
legal  will  come  to  be  believed  to  be  right. 
For  the  first  time  in  Anglo-American  law, 
Drlnan  argues,  the  liberalized  abortion  laws 
would  designate  sitxiations  in  which  it  to 
permissible  for  life  to  be  taken  by  private 
individuals  (the  so-called  "primary"  patient 
and  her  doctor) .  Rather  than  have  thto  done, 
he  prefers  to  take  the  state  and  its  criminal 
statutes  altogether  out  of  the  bvisiness  of 
prohibiting  or  regulating  (or  allowing)  abor- 
tion. Then  the  law  would  teach  no  one  that 
abortion  for  these  generally  nonmedical  rea- 
sons may  possibly  be  right. 

The  answer  to  Drlnan,  of  course,  and  to 
other  proponents  of  abortion  upon  request, 
to  that  this  woTiId  mean,  for  the  first  time  in 
Anglo-American  law,  that  the  entire  decision 
when  human  life  shall  be  killed,  and  who  to 
kill,  who  to  save,  woxild  be  placed  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  Whether 
a  defective  child  that  can  never  know  it  to 
human  or  a  Downs  that  would  lead  a  com- 
paratively happy  existence:  whether  a  child 
following  rape  (where  a  preventive  D  and  C 
to  the  preferred  and  a  standard  remedy)  or 
one  of  the  17,000,000  abortions  estimated  to 
be  needed  in  the  next  forty  years  to  elimi- 
nate both  the  carriers  and  those  afflicted 
with  cystic  fibrosto  once  "Interuterlne  screen- 
ing" of  that  recessive  genetic  disease  Is  per- 
fected; whether  to  achieve  zero  population 
growth  or  as  a  partial  solution  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  a  poverty  family  or  to 
eliminate  a  male  or  a  female  fetus  the  par- 
ents happen  not  to  "want"— all  these  life  and 
death  dectoions  will  be  given  into  the  hands 
of  private  individuals  for  the  first  time  in  our 
legal  and  moral  history. 

Perhaps  we've  come  to  that.  Then  the  sole 
interest  of  the  church  in  such  a  society  would 
be  to  discover  how  still  to  live  and  witness 
to  the  sanctity  of  each  Individual  human 
life,  especially  the  weakest  and  most  vulner- 
able. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  the  present  writer  would 
have  said  that  the  proposed  "liberalized" 
abortion  laws  and,  even  more,  the  availabil- 
ity of  abortion  upon  request  would  bring 
upon  women  (wed  and  unwed)  often  im- 
bearable  prees\ire  from  husbands  or  boy- 
friends to  abort  children  to  whom  otherwise 
they  would  be  Inclined  to  give  birth  and  oare. 
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In  the  face  of  Inconventonoe  or  even  embar- 
rassment and  graver  difficulty.  I  still  would 
say  thto,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  prediction  that 
\a  beyond  dtopute.  The  victimlaatlon  of  wom- 
en to  evident  on  any  college  campus  today,  all 
In  the  name  of  female  emancipation.  And 
getting  the  girls  to  abort  to  get  rid  of  un- 
born fetuses  has,  on  some  campuses,  became 
practically  a  part  of  the  "campus  fund  drive." 

Such  a  movement  toward  patriarchallsm — 
the  ascendency  of  male  wlshee — to,  however, 
only  a  moment  In  a  larger  movement  in  the 
tendencies  of  our  age.  The  overarching  move- 
ment to  toward  a  matriarchal  society.  Ilxe  ebb 
and  fiow  of  male  and  female  infiuence  in 
their  interrelation  through  htotory  to  not  of 
much  consequence.  More  signally  important 
to  the  absolute  sway  of  either  over  the  child. 

Roman  civilization,  before  Chrtotianlty 
began  to  exert  a  saving  and  a  shaping  in- 
fluence, was  patriarchal.  The  father  of  the 
family  had  a  power  of  life  or  death  over 
infants;  according  to  hto  wishes  babies  were 
aborted  or  exposed  to  die.  Thto  was  believed 
to  be  a  proper  part  of  the  patria  potettas, 
the  authority  of  a  father. 

The  society  of  the  future  to  likely  to  be 
matriarchal  in  many  respects.  The  mother  of 
the  family  to  going  to  have  the  power  to 
decree  feticide /infanticide.  Thto  will  be  be- 
lieved to  be  a  proper  part  of  the  matria  po- 
teataa,  the  authority  of  the  mother. 

Between  ancient  patriarchallsm  and  the 
coming  matriarch  allsm,  hlstortans  will 
record  that  there  was  a  Chslstlan  existence. 
That  there  was  a  time  when  mankind  made 
the  audaclovis  experiment  of  surrounding 
with  utmost  protection  thoee  lives,  infants 
unborn  and  bom,  who  are  not  yet  "capable 
of  independent  extotence"  as  a  sign  of  the 
mercy  of  God  and  the  mercy  of  others  by 
which  all  men  live. 

It  to.  of  course,  an  obligation  of  citizen- 
ship to  engage  In  law-making  to  decide 
whether  feticide  upon  request  shall  become 
a  fundamental  Ingredient  in  oxir  civllza- 
tlon.  Chrtotlans,  too,  must  decide  as  to  thto. 
We  must  decide  thto  question  more  by  what 
we  do  than  what  we  legtolate,  more  by  what 
we  teach  as  churchmen  than  what  we  say 
as  citizens.  As  churchmen,  our  first  reqwn- 
slblllty  to  to  decide  as  to  the  morality  of  the 
matter,  and  so  to  inform  the  ethos  that  comes 
to  expression  In  law,  and  also  to  be  prepared 
to  break  with  at  least  some  civilizations  that 
may  come  to  prevail.  If  churchmen  as  such, 
churches  and  their  boards  and  agencies,  are 
to  engage  in  exercises  in  law-making,  we  can 
readUy  think  of  a  better  part  to  play  than 
to  echo  the  demand  for  matria  potestaa  over 
nascent  life.  Granting  that  thto  to  coming  to 
be,  we  could  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
after  aboltohlng  aU  laws  regulating  abortion 
there  should  still  be  laws  providing  for  "con- 
scientious objection"  on  the  part  of  physi- 
cians, nurses,  and  other  hospital  staff  mem- 
bers who  may  as  Catholic  or  Protestant 
Chrtotlans  (or  other  people)  believe  that  a 
fetus  to  a  life.  Such  persons  ought  not  to 
be  required  by  "standard  medical  practice," 
or  at  pain  of  being  discharged,  to  violate 
their  consciences. 

Once  abortion  to  placed  solely  in  the 
hands  of  the  patient  and  her  licensed  doctor, 
once  it  to  simply  regulated  like  any  other 
procedure  of  standard  medical  practice,  doc- 
tors can  successfully  be  sued  for  medical 
malpractice  if  they  refiise  an  abortion.  A 
doctor  to  legally  guilty  of  malpractice  if  he 
does  not  extend  medical  care  and  skill  up  to 
the  standard  that  to  customary  among 
physicians  In  the  community  of  which  he  to 
a  part.  In  such  suits  heretofore,  the  doctor's 
protection  has  been  our  present  laws,  plus 
the  fact  that  because  of  the  pedagogy  of 
these  laws  abortion  to  not  yet  "standard 
medical  practice"  in  all  the  many  cases  In 
which  the  operation  will  be  demanded  in  the 
future.  If  churches  and  their  boards  are  to 
venture  Into  law-making,  they  might  at  least 
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caU  attention  to  the  need  to  protect  the 
Integrity  of  medical  Judgments  as  well  as  the 
Integrity  of  personal  consciences." 

Absent  thto,  and  In  the  llg^t  of  what  the 
statement  of  the  Board  of  Chrtotlan  -Social 
Concerns  positively  says,  one  can  only  con- 
clude that  unqualified  endorsement  to  placed 
behind  the  abortlfadent  social  policies  that 
are  coming  to  ascendency  in  our  day. 

This  is  glaringly  evident  in  the  call  to  The 
United  Methodtot  Church,  its  boards  and 
agencies,  and  our  common  society  to:  "assist 
the  states  in  making  provtolon  in  tow  and 
practice  for  treating  as  an  adult  a  minor  who 
.  .  .  thinks  she  to  pregnant,  thereby  elimi- 
nating the  necessity  for  involving  parents  or 
guardians  prior  to  care  and  treatment." 

That  to  one  way  to  do  away  with  the 
•famUy  church." 

First  you  do  away  with  the  family  I  And 
with  the  need  for  approprtote  parental 
concern  I 

Is  thto  "bypass"  tc  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  the  Board  of  Chrtotton  Social  Concerns 
does  not  really  believe  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  their  fellow  churchmen  are 
going  to  accept  the  proposition  that  a  fetus  to 
only  tissue  having  potentiality  of  becoming 
human?  If  so,  the  proposal  to  set  a  gulf  be- 
tween daughters  and  parents  also  suggests 
that  the  Board  was  not  speaking  for  the 
church,  or  even  to  the  church  in  dtotlnctly 
Chrtotlan  terms.  It  was  rather  addressing 
the  world — ^the  culture  generally — with  a 
conclusion  has  already  reached. 
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UNITED  STAIBS  CANNOT  OUARAN- 
TEE  FAIR  ELECTIONS  IN  VUST* 
NAM.  SAYS  PROFESSOR  MARR 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  mmnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  doubt- 
ful that  the  United  States  could  guaran- 
tee the  fairness  of  the  eleetlona  this  fall 
in  South  ^^etnam,  according  to  David  O. 
Marr,  assistant  professor  of  Vietnamese 
studies  at  Cornell  University. 

One  of  the  candidates  for  president  in 
South  Vietnam,  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh. 
has  asked  the  United  States  to  insure  the 
fairness  and  honesty  of  the  election  Oc- 
tober 3.  Professor  Marr's  analysis  of  this 
request  should  be  of  Interest  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  Is  set  out  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

OEKisai.  MiNH'B  Pboposai,  to  Amtbttawb 
(By  David  Marr) 

As  the  news  medto  reported  In  early  July, 
General  Duong  Van  Mlnh  to  asking  for  UJ3. 
pressure  on  the  Thiu  regime  to  "assure  fair 
eleotlons"  for  the  South  Vietnamese  presi- 
dency thto  ooming  October.  At  first  sight, 
many  Americans  will  see  thto  as  a  legitimate 
request,  given  our  democratic  ideas,  given 
our  actual  involvement  for  a  long  time  al- 
ready m  the  poUtlcal  affairs  of  Viet-Nam. 
and  eepeclally  given  General  Mlnh's  accurate 
portrayal  of  Just  how  badly  the  1967  elec- 
tions were  rigged — with  UJ3.  knowledge  and 
consent. 

Indeed,  even  some  Americans  who  favor 
setting  a  date  for  our  total  withdrawal  from 
Indochina  will  react  favorably  to  General 
Mlnh's  Idea,  perhi^ie  because  they  think  that 
as  president  General  Mlnh  could  help  us 
extricate  ourselves  more  gracefully  from 
that  area.  A  few  will  hope  too  that  by  some- 
how "guaranteeing"  these  elections  we  can 
wipe  the  sordid  past  clean  and  do  a  slngfle. 
last,  beneficial  thing  for  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

It  won't  work.  It  makes  sense  in  the  Amer- 
ican poUtlcal  environment,  but  It  bears  little 
or  no  relationship  to  political  realities  Inside 
Viet-Nam.  Moet  impc^tantly,  we  must  ask 
why  General  Mlnh  has  to  make  these  pleas 
to  an  American  constituency?  After  all.  It 
to  Vletnameee,  not  Amerloans,  who  are  gcAng 
to  be  doing  the  voting  or  non-voting  In 
October. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  not  all  of  their 
own  making,  the  "Third  Force"  In  South 
Viet-Nam  has  failed  over  the  years  to  develop 
a  viable,  Independent  political  base  between 
the  NIP  on  the  left,  and  the  established 
Saigon  regime  on  the  rl^t.  Thus,  as  it  stands 
today,  the  NLF  remains  the  only  major  po- 
litical organization  that  can  compete  and 
succeed  in  South  Viet-Nam  without  some 
form  and  degree  of  U.S.  support.  Thto  has 
induced  Vietnamese,  as  General  BClnh  him- 
self admits,  to  choose  repeatedly  between 
association  with  the  NLF  on  the  one  hand, 
and  dependence  on  the  Americans  on  the 
other. 

This  to  why  General  Mlnh  to  following  the 
path  of  hto  predecessors,  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 
Nguyen  Khanh.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  and  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  by  asking  for  help  from  the  VS. 
He  wants  the  U.S.  to  remove  its  support 
from  those  sitting  in  power  In  Saigon.  And 
he  wants  thto  done  prior  to  the  elections, 
thus  putting  the  province  and  district 
chiefs,  the  regimental  and  battalion  eom- 
mandera,  the  local  security  personnel,  etc. 
into  such  quandry  that  many  or  most  will 
transfer  their  personal  allegiance  to  him. 
They  will  then  proceed  to  "get  out  the  vote" 
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for  Big  Miah  In  the  aame  fashion  that  waa 
planned  for  President  Thleu.  using  tech- 
niques that  maJce  Boss  Tweed  and  Tammany 
Hall  look  like  rank  amateurs.  If  General 
Mlnh  wins,  he  has  already  said  that  he  will 
oppoee  a  coalition  government  with  the  NLF, 
hardly  surprising  given  the  essential  sim- 
ilarity of  his  political  iMkse  with  that  of 
President  Thleu. 

In  short,  the  October  elections  in  South 
Vlet-Nam  are  not  likely  to  solve  anything, 
with  or  without  VS.  support  to  one  candi- 
date or  another.  There  U  no  reason  to  think 
that  one  last  adventurous  fling  in  Vietnam- 
ese domestic  politics  will  produce  anyone 
better  than  our  previous  "friends":  Diem, 
Kbanh,  Ky,  and  Thleu. 

On  the  other  band,  if  we  immediately  set 
a  Arm  date  for  total  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces,  then  no  Vietnamese  presidential  can- 
didate can  claim  that  the  U.S.  U  either  sup- 
porting him  or  rejecting  him.  Bach  wui  be 
on  his  own,  for  the  first  time  in  his  entire 
lifetime.  And  America  will  have  asslmUated 
its  most  important  lesson  from  Vlet-Nam: 
dabbling  constantly  In  the  internal  political 
affairs  of  another  coimtry  usuaUy  ends  up 
making  things  worse  rather  than  better 
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I  From  the  Washington  Dally  Itaws,  July  IS 
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Waim  U,8.  To  Iwmvawa:  Mnra  San  ytnm 

Bumsd 

(By  Don  Tate) 

Saioow.— The  top  challenger  for  South 
Vietnam's  presidency,  up  tUl  now  a  reluctant 
tlragon,  fired  a  pre-election  broadside  at 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  today,  charging 
that  "widespread  riection  rigging  is  already 
happening." 

Retired  Oen.  Duong  Van  "Big"  Minh  said 
It  Is  going  on  under  the  noses  of  the  Amer- 
icans and  that  he  is  "waiting  to  see  the 
American  attitude"  before  he  commits  him- 
self to  the  race. 

"I  httve  to  run  ...  for  the  sake  (rf  the 
people,"  he  said.  "But  what  gambler  sits 
down  at  a  table  knowing  he  is  going  to  loee?" 

Oen.  Mlnh  stressed  In  an  Interview  that 
the  fairness  and  honesty  of  the  Oct.  3  elec- 
tion largely  depended  on  the  flrmneaa  of  the 
Americana. 

THUU — BT  DKrAULT 

He  contended  a  hands-off  XTJS.  policy  was 
tantamount  to  handing  the  elecUon  to  Mr 
Thleu  by  default.  Said  Oen.  Mlnh: 

"If  Ambassador  (Hlsworth)  Bimker  gives 
a  knife  to  President  Thleu  and  Thleu  us« 
the  knife  to  kill  someone.  Is  Ambassador 
Bunker  reqwnsible  or  not?  Bunker  should 
take  away  the  knife." 

The  knife  in  this  case  would  be  the  vast 
nrachlnery  the  United  States  has  placed  at 
Mr.  Thleu's  disposal  to  win  the  war  Oen 
Mlnh  fears  the  whole  military  and  adminis- 
trative i«)paratu»— from  heUooptera  to  propa- 
ganda team*— Is  being  cranked  up  to  re-elect 
Mr.  Thleu. 

Already,  he  charged.  Thleu-i^polnted 
province  chiefs  are  passing  down  orders  for 
provincial  councils  to  sign  petitions  only  for 
President  Thleu.  Some  ofllclals  are  being  di- 
rected to  sign  blank  forms  for  Mr.  Thleu 
(the  message  to  be  written  In  later)  "other- 
wise their  security  cannot  be  guaranteed" 
Oen.  Mlnh  said. 

Asked  why  he  was  helping  vice  President 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  muster  enough  signatures  of 
provincial  councilors  to  qualify  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  he  repUed: 

"Because  It  Is  ridiculous  that  a  vice  presi- 
dent cannot  run  for  president  in  a  supposedly 
democratic  country." 

How  deep  does  his  alliance  with  Mr  Ky 
run?  He  smUed  and  repUed  that  "the  op- 
pressed tend  to  get  together." 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF  nraxAjia 
IN  THK  HOU8K  OP  RXPRBSKNTATIVKS 

Thwrtday.  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  I%>eaker.  President 
Nixon  again  demonsti^ited  his  concern 
for  the  20  million  senior%itizens  of  this 
Nation  In  a  speech  to  a  Joint  conference 
of  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  meeting  in  Chicago  last 
month.  I  would  like  to  share  those  re- 
marks with  my  colleagues.  As  you  will 
note  from  the  President's  speech,  he  re- 
alizes and  appreciates  the  necessity  for  a 
con^etely  new  approach  to  aging  and 
the  need  for  bringing  back  our  older 
population  into  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life. 
The  remarks  of  the  President  follow : 

RncAxxs  or  PtMswrnm  Nixon 
There  is  an  old  story  about  a  man  who 
went  to  his  doctor  one  day  and  asked  what 
he  should  do  so  he  would  live  to  be  100.  The 
doctor's  response  was  that  the  man  should 
give  up  everything  and  he  should  do  ab- 
solutely nothing  that  would  cause  him  to 
exert  himself . 

Then  the  man  asked,  "Then  you  can  prom- 
ise me  I  wm  Uve  to  be  100?" 

"No,"  said  the  doctor,  "but  it  sure  will 
seem  like  it." 

Well,  you  know,  the  doctor  had  a  point. 
For  nothing  ages  a  peraon  faster  than  the 
feeling  that  he  is  unneeded,  unwanted,  and 
he  la  unproducUve.  Senator  Percy  and  I 
both  remember  a  grand  old  man  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Oreen  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
served  In  the  Senate  until  he  was  over  90  He 
used  to  put  It  this  way:  "Most  people,"  he 
•aid,  "say  that  as  you  get  old  you  have  to 
give  up  things."  He  said,  "I  think  you  get 
old  because  you  give  up  things." 

I  think  most  of  you,  and  most  Americans 
would  agree  with  that.  What  I  would  like  to' 
talk  about  today,  however,  is  the  frequent 
faUure  of  our  society  to  put  this  wisdom  into 
practice,  for  we  have  not,  in  fact,  been  doing 
a  very  good  Job  of  involving  older  people  in 
the  life  of  our  American  society. 

This  U  a  great  tragedy.  It  means  that  old 
age,  which  should  be  a  time  of  pride  and 
fuimiment— looking  back  and  looking  for- 
ward— U  too  often  a  time  of  isolation  and 
withdrawal.  Rather  than  being  a  time  of  dig- 
nity, it  is  often  a  time  of  disappointment. 
and  the  growing  separation  of  older  Ameri- 
cans also  means  that  we  are  not  taking  fuU 
advanitage  of  a  tremendous  reservoir  of  skill 
and  wisdom  and  moral  strength  that  our 
Nation  desperately  needs  at  this  moment 
in  Its  history. 

There  Is  one  thing  I  know  about  the  older 
generation  in  America.  They  believe  in  this 
country.  They  have  faith  In  this  country 
They  have  the  mOTSl  strength  and  character 
that  we  need,  that  aU  Americans  need. 

Now,  aU  of  you  know  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  venture  in  America,  and  that  Is  to 
bridge  the  gaps  which  have  developed  be- 
tween geographic  parts  of  this  Nation,  to 
tMlng  the  North  and  South  and  BaM  and 
West  together;  between  the  economic  classes 
to  bring  the  workers  and  management  and 
others  together;  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
racial  groups  and  reUglous  groups,  and  lately 
we  have  done  a  great  deal  of  soul-search- 
ing about  the  place  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion in  our  national  life. 


But  whUe  the  generation  gap  between  the 
young  and  their  parents  has  captiired  our 
attention  in  the  recent  years,  as  it  shoiUd, 
the  generation  gap  between  the  cflder  Amer- 
icana and  the  rert  of  our  people  has  often 
Just  been  Ignored,  tt  has  been  slighted. 

The  time  has  come  foi*  a  new  attitude  to- 
ward old  age  in  America.  The  time  has  come 
to  (floee  the  gap  between  our  older  citizens 
»od  those  who  are  not  old.  The  way  to  do 
thla.  I  b^eve,  U  to  stop  regarding  older 
Amwrtrans  as  a  burden  and  start  regarding 
them  as  a  resource  for  America. 

Kven  while  science  has  made  it  possible 
for  people  to  live  longer,  the  trend  toward 
earlier  retirement,  the  growing  mobility  of 
society,  the  looeening  of  family  ties  mean 
that  large  numbers  of  seiUor  citizens  now 
have  neither  families  nor  Jobs  to  give  a  focus 
and  a  foundation  to  their  daily  existence. 
That  is  why  I  say  that  the  generation  over  68 
is  a  very  special  group  which  faces  very  spe- 
cial problems — it  deserves  very  special  atten- 
tion. That  is  why  we  have  been  moving  to 
insure  that  our  older  cltisens  get  that  special 
attention  they  deserve. 

Let  me  talk  about  that  q>eclal  attention 
for  a  moment.  If  I  can. 

First,  we  are  making  determined  efforts 
to  Improve  the  financial  position  of  our  older 
citizens.  Deq>lte  the  fact  that  overaU  Amer- 
ican expenditures  on  the  aging  has  Just  about 
doubled  in  the  last  five  years,  despite  the 
fact  that  Social  Security  has  gone  up  26  per- 
cent In  the  last  two  years  alone — and  it  will 
probably  go  up  another  five  percent— old  age 
Is  still  a  time  of  great  social  Insecurity  for 
too  many  of  our  citlaens.  One  out  of  every 
four  older  Americans  Uvea  at  or  below  what 
U  caUed  the  "poverty  line"  In  America. 

To  begin  to  deal  with  this  problem,  we 
have  proposed  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
Pl*«5e  a  floor  under  the  income  of  every 
senior  citizen  In  America.  We  have  proposed 
that  Social  Security  benefits  for  widows  be 
raised.  We  have  caUed  for  a  system— and 
this.  It  seems,  U  extremely  Important;  I  cam- 
paigned on  It  In  1968;  I  support  It  now  I 
believe  it  U  time  that  we  do  It:  We  find  that 
In  Social  Security  we  are  always  catching  up 
with  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and 
that  is  too  late.  That  is  why  I  say  that  we 
need  an  automaUc  cost-of-llvtng  increase  in 
Social  Security  to  make  certain  that  monthly 
payments  will  keep  up  with  inflation,  keep 
up  with  those  which  It  hits  so  hard— older 
citizens. 

The  tact  that  many  older  pecple  may  not 
be  active  members  of  the  labor  force  does 
not  mean  that  they  should  be  denied  a  fair 
share  of  our  growing  productivity. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  another  initia- 
tive which  probably  at  flrst  glance  doesn't 
seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  problems 
of  older  people — revenue  sharing.  This  Is  an 
Issue  that  Senator  Percy  is  supporting  very 
very  strongly.  It  U  supported  on  a  bipartisan 
Msls  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House.  I  believe  it  is  going  to  pass. 

Let  me  teU  you  why  I  believe  it  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  budgets  of  senior  citizens 
and  retired  people  in  this  country.  Only 
ttrough  revenue  sharing,  where  the  Federal 
Government  shares  its  revenues  with  the 
States,  are  we  going  to  stop  the  rise  in  local 
property  taxes  in  this  country,  which  is  eat- 
ing into  the  budget  of  every  retired  peteon 
who  owns  his  own  home. 

I  found  in  a  meeting  in  Washington— you 
will  remember,  Mrs.  Pearce  and  Mr.  Paassen— 
at  that  meeting  I  asked  about  the  various 
problems  older  citizens  had.  One  thing  they 
were  unanimous  on  was  that  property  taxes 
going  up  and  up  and  up,  was  a  tremendous' 
problem  for  every  budget  of  older  citlaens, 
because  they  have  no  Increase  In  their  In- 
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come,  and  they  And  those  property  taxes  go- 
ing up. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  of  people  over 
M,  over  70  percent  own  their  own  homes  or 
their  own  apartments.  So  you  have  a  stake  in 
seeing  to  it  that  those  property  taxes  don't 
continue  to  go  up. 

I  had  a  letter  from  a  woman  In  Long  Is- 
land, not  yet  retired.  She,  however,  had  the 
problem,  and  she  pointed  It  out  very  Inter- 
estingly. She  said  she  bought  her  house  five 
years  ago.  At  that  time  the  monthly  mort- 
gage payments  were  (100  a  month,  which  was 
more  than  she  could  afford,  but  it  was  $100 
a  month.  She  said  in  the  past  five  years  the 
mortgage  payments  have  gone  up  to  $160  a 
month  because  of  the  rise  in  property  taxes. 
She  said  there  is  a  new  provision,  a  proposal 
being  considered  by  the  voters  of  the  county 
in  which  she  lives,  which  will  Increase  them 
again.  She  said,  "If  they  go  up  again,  I  am 
going  to  have  to  sell  my  hotise,  because  I 
cant  afford  to  live  In  It  any  longer." 

We  have  to  stop  the  rise  of  property  taxes 
in  this  country,  and  revenue  sharing  in  the 
best  way  we  can  do  It.  That  is  why  we  ask 
your  support  of  that  proposal. 

Now,  I  come  to  something  that  I  think  Is 
particxilarly  close  to  the  hearts  of  thla  or- 
ganization, because  all  of  thoee  who  repre- 
sent this  organization  have  spoken  to  this 
problem  when  we  have  met  in  the  White 
House,  and  I  want  to  speak  to  it  now,  to  you 
and  all  of  the  older  people  in  America. 

We  have  to  stop  discriminating  In  this 
country  against  older  people  who  want  to 
work.  The  time  has  come  to  raise  the  celling 
on  how  much  a  person  can  earn  while  re- 
ceiving Social  Security.  The  time  has  come 
to  increase  the  amount  of  SocIeU  Security  he 
can  keep  when  his  earnings  exceed  that  ceU- 
ing. 

You  know  what  the  problem  Is  today.  If 
you  receive  Social  Security  and  If  you  are  able 
to  and  want  to  work,  the  amount  that  you 
can  earn  Is  limited,  or  it  cuts  Into  your  So- 
cial Security.  When  people  are  able  to  work, 
when  people  want  to  work,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  government  programs  which  give  them  a 
strong  Incentive  not  to  work.  That  is  why  I 
believe  we  need  to  move  in  this  field. 

Discrimination  that  Is  based  on  age — what 
6<»ne  people  call  age-Ism — can  be  as  wrong 
as  discrimination  based  on  race  or  religion 
or  any  other  irrelevant  test.  For  In  all  of 
these  cases  the  individual  is  Judged  on  some 
arbitrary  category  rather  than  his  value  as 
a  unique  human  being. 

Old  age  should  not  be  a  time  of  endings, 
but  a  time  of  new  beginnings — not  a  time 
for  stopping,  but  a  time  for  new  starts. 

For  many,  of  course,  retirement  comes 
as  a  long  awaited  reward  at  the  end  of  a  full 
career.  I  am  sure  many  of  you  read  with 
great  interest  the  press  conference  that  that 
great  lady  of  the  American  stage,  Helen 
Hayes,  had  when  she  retired  after  66  years 
of  acting.  She  was  happy,  she  said,  that  she 
would  not  have  to  face  the  pressures  of  a 
live  periormance  again.  But  then,  I  noticed 
at  the  conclusion  of  her  Interview  that  she 
said.  Listen  to  this:  "Yes,  other  pressures  will 
come  along,"  she  acknowledged.  "That's  life. 
Isn't  It?  And  I'm  not  about  to  retire  from 
living." 

So,  that  is  the  key  to  the  matter.  What 
we  must  build  in  this  country — among  all  of 
our  people — is  a  new  attitude  toward  old 
age;  an  attitude  which  insists  that  there 
can  be  no  retirement  from  living,  no  retire- 
ment from  responsibility,  and  no  retirement 
from  citizenship. 

There  are  countless  ways  In  which  the  ex- 
perience and  the  energy  of  retired  persons 
can  continue  to  be  tapped.  I  received  a  let- 
ter the  other  day  from  an  80-year-old  t"»" 
who  knew  me  as  a  small  boy  when  he  deliv- 
ered milk  to  my  father's  grocery  store.  He 
lives  In  Southern  California  stiu.  He  has 
gone  to  work  In  a  hospital  as  a  Foster  Orand- 
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father.  This  is  what  he  wrote:  "This  has  been 
a  tremendous  experience  for  me,  not  only 
In  being  able  to  supplement  my  Sodal  8*> 
curity,  but  In  the  thrill  of  helping  mentally 
retarded  children."  He  cares.  He  brings  to 
that  position  something  that  money  wouldn't 
buy:  commitment  and  caring. 

Where  older  people  are  willing  to  do  that, 
where  they  want  to  do  that,  we  have  to  give 
them  a  chance.  The  country  needs  them.  His 
testimony  Is  echoed  by  thousands  of  other 
oldM'  Americans,  older  people  who  find  that 
their  work  in  hospitals  and  schools,  in 
churches  and  parks  and  penal  Institutions 
not  only  makes  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  the  lives  of  others,  but  also  gives  a  new 
pride  and  purpose  to  their  own  existence.  You 
know  what  your  own  slogan  Is,  "to  serve  and 
not  be  served."  It  expresses  that  same 
principle. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Federal  efforts  to 
promote  such  activities  are  expanding.  This 
week  marks  the  Inauguration  of  the  flrst  10 
projects  In  the  Retired  Senior  Volimteer  Pro- 
gram, known  as  RSVP.  If  the  Congress  ap- 
proves my  budget,  this  program  will  be  great- 
ly expanded  next  year. 

The  RSVP  and  Foster  Grandparents  Pro- 
grams have  been  recently  transferred  to  the 
new  ACTION  agency.  I  have  noted  that  some 
have  been  fearful  that  this  program  will  be 
de-emphaslzed  as  a  result  of  that  transfer. 
I  assure  you  that  Just  the  opposite  is  going 
to  take  place.  We  are  going  to  put  more  em- 
phuls  on  thoee  particular  programs. 

Now,  theee  are  some  of  the  things  we  are 
doing.  Other  steps  are  going  to  follow.  In 
this  connection,  I  am  particularly  looking 
forward  to  the  White  Hovtse  Conference  on 
Aging  later  this  year.  You  have  heard  from 
1ST.  Martin  and  others  who  will  be  working 
on  that  conference.  This  conference  promises 
to  provide  the  most  valuable  of  all  resources 
for  policy  making:  new  and  fresh  ideas.  We 
want  your  ideas,  the  ideas  of  this  organiza- 
tion. That  Is  why  I  met  with  the  leaders  of 
your  organization  In  preliminary  sessions. 
But  we  want  you  in  this  convention  and  In 
other  conventions  to  give  us  the  ideas  so 
that  thoee  who  meet  in  the  White  House  will 
represent  the  whole  country,  not  Just  their 
own  views. 

All  who  take  part  in  this  conference  and 
In  the  State  conferences  which,  as  you  know, 
are  going  to  go  forward  beforehand  can  be 
sure  that  we  will  welcome  recommendations. 
We  are  going  to  give  them  our  closest  con- 
sideration. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  ^>eak  with  regard 
to  that  conference  on  one  Issue  that  I  have 
directed  be  given  special  attention,  perhaps 
more  attention  than  any  other.  If  one  Issue 
has  to  have  priralty.  I  refer  to  the  need  to 
reform  the  regulations  with  regard  to  nurs- 
ing homes  In  this  country. 

Let's  look  at  the  figures.  900,000  at  the 
present  time,  people  over  65,  live  In  nursing 
homes.  Some  of  them  are  very  fine  homes.  I 
saw  one  yesterday  Just  by  accident.  I  was 
driving  back  from  my  mother's  home  In 
Southern  Indiana  to  Indianapolis.  As  we 
went  along,  I  saw  some  older  people  on  the 
Bide  of  the  road  waving.  So,  I  stopped  the  car 
and  right  back  to  where  they  were  waving 
was  a  Presbyterian  Home  for  the  Aging. 

I  said,  "How  do  you  like  It?"  They  said. 
"It  Is  a  wonderful  place."  I  could  see  why,  be- 
cause of  the  Presbyterian  minister  who  was 
in  charge,  a  young  man  who  obviously  loved 
the  people  he  was  working  with,  was  there. 
Some  of  the  nurses  and  others  were  there. 
You  could  see  they  were  all  proud  of  being 
there.  A  new  building  was  being  built  and  I 
could  see  that  this  was  one  of  the  nursing 
homes  where  people  who  went  to  them  could 
be  sure  they  would  get  the  proper  care,  not 
only  in  terms  of  food,  but  in  terms  of  having 
people  who  were  really  concerned  about 
them. 
However,  if  there  la  any  single  Institution 
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In  this  ooiuitry  that  symbolizes  the  traglo 
^■oltlon  utA  abMiMftu  nagleet  of  oUer 
AmwKmna.  it  U  not  tbat  Uad  of  a  home,  but 
It  Is  the  substandard  nunlng  home,  ^nd 
there  are  some.  Some  are  unsanitary.  Some 
are  111-equlpped.  Some  are  overcrowded.  Some 
are  understaffed. 

I  am  going  to  be  quite  blunt.  Many  of  our 
niuvlng  homes  in  this  country,  as  I  have 
Indicated,  are  outstanding,  like  that  Pres- 
byterlau  Home  I  saw,  and  like  others  I  have 
seen  in  California.  My  90-year  old  aunt,  my 
mother's  sister.  Is  still  living  In  one  in  River- 
side, and  It  Is  a  wonderful  home. 

But  I  have  been  to  others  that  are  not. 
You  have  been  to  some.  You  have  seen  them. 
That  Is  why  many  of  these  substandard  ones 
are  described  as  little  more  than  ware- 
houses for  the  unwanted,  as  dimiplng 
grounds  for  the  dying.  I  have  even  heard  of 
doctors  who  refuse  to  visit  some  nursing 
homes  because  they  get  too  depressed. 

So  often  It  seems  that  nursing  homes  seem 
to  keep  older  people  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind  so  that  no  one  will  notice  their  degra- 
dation and  despair.  Just  think.  If  a  doctor 
gets  depressed  visiting  the  home,  how  de- 
pressing It  must  be  for  the  people  who  are  In 
in. 

I  think  we  should  take  notice  of  this 
problem.  I  am  confident  that  our  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  working  to- 
gether with  the  private  sector,  can  do  much 
to  transform  the  nursing  home— for  those 
who  need  It,  and  of  coTuse,  there  are  those 
who  do  no  need  it  or  want  it — ^transform  It 
Into  an  Inspiring  symbol  of  comfort  and 
hope. 

I  have  asked  the  White  House  Conference 
to  give  particular  attention  to  It.  One 
thing  you  can  be  sure,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  funds  should  go  to 
substandard  nursing  homes  in  this  country 
and  subsidize  them. 

The  ancient  Greeks  said  that  we  could 
count  no  man's  life  happy  until  the  end 
of  it.  For  if  any  man  is  to  live  a  good  life 
in  the  most  complete  sense,  then  his  later 
years  must  also  be  years  of  fulfillment.  As 
we  pursue  this  goal  and  break  away  the 
barriers  to  full  participation  for  those  who 
are  old  today,  we  will  also  break  them  away 
for  those  who  will  be  old  tomorrow. 

Our  Nation  has  a  high  obligation  to  a 
generation  which  has  g^ven  so  much  to  Its 
service.  I  think  of  so  many  In  this  audlenoe 
who  have  given.  I  mentioned  this  wonderful 
teacher,  42  years  of  teaching.  You  can  think 
of,  frankly,  some  of  the  students  she  probably 
had  to  teach.  They  were  probably  as  dlfflcult 
as  I  was,  and  I  was  not  very  good  at  music. 
I  think,  for  example,  of  the  mother  of 
George  Romney,  who  is  here,  and  what  she 
has  contributed  in  raising  a  son  who  is  now 
a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  has 
been  Governor  of  the  State. 

I  think  of  what  others  have  contributed, 
in  your  various  capacities,  to  this  Nation. 
The  Nation's  commitment  to  Its  older  citi- 
zens also  grows  out  of  a  more  selfish  con- 
sideration that  Is  this:  We  need  you.  We  need 
your  experience.  We  need  your  perspective. 
Above  all,  we  need  your  sense  of  values,  be- 
cause you  know  this  can  be  a  strong  nation 
militarily,  it  is  the  strongest  In  the  world;  it 
can  be  a  strong  nation  economically.  It  Is. 
We  are  the  richest  nation  in  the  world.  And 
It  can  be  an  empty  shell  if  we  forget  that 
those  moral  and  spiritual  values,  to  which 
your  generation  is  so  deeply  committed,  are 
also  there. 

I  have  always  felt  rather  fortunate,  par- 
ticularly fortunate  that  my  own  parents 
lived  long  lives.  My  father  lived  vmtu  he  was 
75,  died  in  1956  when  I  ran  for  Vice  President 
the  second  time.  My  mother  lived  until  she 
was  82.  They  shared  a  lot  with  me  when  I  was 
young,  growing  up  in  a  family  of  five  boys, 
two  of  whom  died  when  I  vras  young. 
But  when  we  went  through  those  periods. 
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thfltr  stmigth,  of  oouzse,  built  strength  In 
tb»  otbar  twys.  But  alao,  they  alukred  a  lot 
with  me  when  I  was  odder.  One  little  Ind- 
<lent  prorea  It.  In  1963  I  ran  for  Oorernor  of 
OaUfomla  and  lost,  after  haying  lost  for 
PrsBldent  In  1960. 1  then  moved  to  New  Tnrk. 
A  eouple  of  years  later  my  mother  had  a 
very  serious  operation.  She  was  not  expected 
to  live.  I  flew  to  Oallfomla  to  see  her.  T^e 
doctor  In  the  hospital  said,  before  I  went 
Into  the  room,  "The  best  thing  you  can  do 
Is  to  ebeer  her  up.  Let  her  know  that  there  is 
still  something  worth  living  for." 

So  I  went  In  and  talked  to  my  mother,  and 
she  was  under  heavy  sedation,  but  she  perked 
vcp,  as  she  always  did  when  somebody  came 
In  to  see  her.  Jiist  as  I  was  ready  to  leave  to 
go  back  out  to  New  York,  I  said,  "Now, 
mother,  dont  you  give  up."  Her  eyes  flashed, 
she  sort  of  leaned  up  In  the  bed,  and  she 
said,  "Dont  you  give  up." 

I  dldnt  give  up.  That  Is  why  I  am  here 
today.  Let  me  tell  you  something.  It  was  very 
tempting  to  give  up — two  defeats,  tw^^wg  a 
lot  of  money  as  a  lawyer  in  New  York,  not  the 
problems  and  vicissitudes  of  pollUes.  If  my 
mother  badnt  said  that.  I  ml^t  have  given 
up.  She  dldnt  live  to  see  what  her  advice  did. 

Bat  that  shows  what  the  older  genentlon 
can  do  to  yoxinger  people  who  have  not  been 
through  as  much  who  might  give  up.  You 
can  see  why  we  need  you,  why  yotmger  peo- 
ple need  you.  your  advice,  your  wisdom, 
your  strength,  your  perspective. 

If  we  allow  our  society  to  become  frag- 
mented, so  that  younger  Americans  are  out 
off  from  older  Americans,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  oiu-  society  will  also  become  firag- 
mented,  with  young  people  cut  off  firam  the 
past   and   older   people  from  their  future. 

Z  spoke  last  January  to  an  assembly  of 
young  people  from  the  XTnlverslty  of  Ne- 
braska, young  people  like  the  people  In  this 
band.  I  called  for  a  new  alliance  between 
the  generations— between  youth  on  the  one 
hand  and  adults  on  the  other.  But,  you 
know,  when  I  come  to  think  about  It.  that 
Is  not  enough.  Today  I  want  to  go  a  step 
further.  I  call  today  for  a  new  alliance  In 
this  country  between  Americans  who  are 
under  65  and  those  who  are  over  6S. 

The  American  community  will  be  Incom- 
plete without  the  full  participation  of  every 
Amerloan.  For  each  generation  has  its  unique 
rede  to  play  In  the  unfolding  drama  of  Amer- 
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Let  us  then  put  aside  the  things  which 
would  divide  us— suspicion,  oondeeoenslon. 
resentment,  snd  Indifference.  Let  us  Join  to- 
gether across  the  Nation  and  make  ourselves 
an  even  greater  America  as  we  move  forward 
together. 

I  have  met  many  world  leaders  In  my 
travels  to  over  70  countries  In  the  world.  I 
did  not  agree  with  all  of  them,  but  I  learned 
from  all  of  them,  young  and  old.  I  remem- 
b«  seeing  President  de  Oaulle  of  Prance 
after  be  had  become  President  of  Prance.  I 
had  been  defeated  for  oOoe.  This  was  In  the 
year  1963.  He  was  talking  about  his  own  life, 
the  fact  that  he  had  led  the  Pree  French, 
kept  up  the  spirit  of  Prance  when  It  was 
ready  to  die,  after  their  defeat  in  World  War 
n,  after  he  was  then  repudiated  by  the 
French  people  and  had  gone  Into  retirement 
and  then  called  back  Into  the  service  as  Pres- 
ident of  Prance. 

Then,  and  perhaps  he  was  speaking  to  me 
as  my  mother  had  spoken  to  me,  he  said 
something  about  his  favorite  quotation  from 
Sophocles,  the  Oreek  poet.  He  said,  "One 
must  wait  until  the  evening  to  see  how 
splendid  the  day  has  been."  I  want  all  of 
you  In  this  audience  to  know  that  we  want 
the  evening  of  your  lives  and  the  evening  of 
all  lives  of  older  Americans  to  be  good  eve- 
nings, line  evenings.  We  want  you  In  the 
evening  of  your  lives  to  be  able  to  look  back 
and  say.  "How  splendid  the  day  was." 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MiifincsoTA 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVX8 

Thursday.  July  29.  1971 

ICr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
all  the  rhetoric  President  Nixon's  "eco- 
nomic game  plan"  has  failed  to  hold  bade 
the  rising  tide  of  Inflation  and  has  not 
shored  up  our  economy  with  badly  need- 
ed Jobs.  While  Congress  has  kept  the 
llgfa^  burning  late  into  the  nlfl^t  to  give 
the  President  effective  economic  trouble- 
shooting tools  this  administration  has 
been  turning  its  back  on  the  problem 
hoping  it  wHl  somehow  go  away  by  itself. 

It  is  hard  to  know  Just  what  this  ad- 
ministration is  planning  when  they  pro- 
claim their  concern  about  Joblessness  but 
veto  a  bill  that  would  provide  170,000 
people  with  useful,  constructive  Jobs  on 
communis  projects  that  will  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  and  stimulate  our  national 
economy. 

This  administration's  persistent  mis- 
management of  the  Nation's  econcnny  re- 
cently brought  more  than  600  union  lead- 
ers together  in  Washington  at  the  APL- 
CIO  conference  on  Jobs.  The  Nation  read 
about  the  conference  in  the  newspapers 
whUe  it  was  underway  but  shortly  after- 
ward we  were  also  treated  to  a  brilliant 
summary  and  analysis  of  the  conference 
and  of  the  country's  Jobs  and  economic 
crisis  by  the  AFL-CIO's  director  of  re- 
search Nat  Goldflnger  on  the  Labor  News 
Conference  radio  program  on  July  22, 
1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who  may  have 
missed  it.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  transcript  of  this  fine  pro- 
gram as  broadcast  by  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting Ssrstem: 

Labos  NXwb  Oonvxxxncz 

Although  unemployment  has  nearly  dou- 
bled since  President  Nlzon  took  office  2^ 
years  ago,  the  Administration  still  has 
"nothing  In  sight"  to  create  Jobs  and  spur 
the  eocmomy  to  reverse  the  worsening  trend, 
organized  labor's  top  economist  declared 
day. 

Pointing  out  that  since  Jantiary,  1969.  the 
nation's  Jobless  rolls  have  Shot  up  from  2.7 
mlUlon  to  more  than  6  million,  APL-CIO  Re- 
search Director  Nathaniel  Ooldflnger  said 
that  only  a  "sharp  shift  of  (Administration) 
poUdes"  can  ease  the  "breadline  unemploy- 
ment" situation.  But,  he  said,  the  recent 
rrtmmifntx  of  President  Nixon's  top  economic 
advisors  hold  out  no  hope  that  "the  Admin- 
istration Intends  to  quickly  turn  this  thing 
around." 

Ooldflnger  said  the  recent  national  AFXi- 
CIO  Conference  on  Jobs  showed  that  the 
heavy  Impact  of  Imports  on  American  pro- 
duction and  Jobs  "Is  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem that  the  Vj8.  government  has  to  face  up 
to."  He  said  that  "If  the  current  trend  Is 
permitted  to  continue,  we  could  weU  wind 
up  with  a  low-wage  economy — the  kind  of 
low-wage,  service-type  economy  In  which 
the  American  standard  of  life  is  destroyed." 
Ooldflnger  i^jMared  on  the  network  radio 
Interview,  LABOR  NEWS  CONFERENCE, 
produced  as  a  public  service  by  the  AFL- 
CIO,  and  broadcast  Tuesday  at  9:38  pjn. 
(EDT),  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys* 
tem. 

TtM  union  economist  renewed  organized 


labor's  call  for  federal  action  to  curb  and  su- 
pervise the  flow  of  VS.  capital  to  foreign 
companies  and  subUdlanes  of  American 
companies  that  are  producing  heavUy  for 
T7J8.  markets  and  "rtlsplaoing  large  prt^xar- 
tlons  at  American  production  and  Amerloan 
Jobs."  He  added  that  "nMcause  of  the  reces- 
sion and  the  continuing  sluggishness  of  the 
economy  .  .  .  only  about  75%  of  (U.8.)  In- 
dustrial capacity  te  being  utUlsed,"  and 
urged  establishment  of  quotas  to  "slow  down 
the  very  sharp  Use  of  Imports." 

Turning  to  ocmtlnulng  inflation,  Oold- 
flnger said  that  "equitable,  aoroas-the- 
board.  even-handed"  contrcds  on  "all  forms 
of  prices,  costs.  Income  and  profits,  as  well 
as  wages."  would  be  "workable  ...  If  the 
Administration  had  the  determination"  to 
make  them  work. 

Reporters  questioning  him  were  Tom 
Joyce,  of  Newsweek  magazine,  and  Donald 
Flnley,  of  United  Frees  International.  The 
Interview  was  rebroadcast  over  WAVA-FM 
In  the  Washington,  D.O.  area. 

Thz  Job  CiXBB 

Mutual  Amnoomckk.  The  following  time  Is 
presented  as  a  public  service  by  this  statloo 
and  the  Mutual  Broad  casting  System. 

HAsonr.  Labor  News  Conferenxx.  W«loome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Conference, 
a  public  affairs  program  brought  to  you  by 
the  AFL-CIO.  Labor  News  Conference  brings 
together  leading  AFL-CIO  representatives 
and  ranking  members  of  the  press.  Today's 
guest  Is  Nathaniel  Ooldflnger.  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO's  D^>artment  of  Research. 

More  than  600  union  leaders  from  around 
the  nation  gathered  In  Washington  recently 
for  a  national  Conference  on  Jobs  called  by 
the  AHi-CIO.  Delegates  to  the  two-day  con- 
ference explored  both  the  severe  economic 
problems  gripping  the  nation  and  solutions 
to  thoee  problems  with  top  congressional 
leaders.  Here  to  question  Mr.  Ooldflnger 
about  the  results  of  the  national  AFL-CIO 
Conference  on  Jobe  and  the  recommenda- 
tions It  made  to  put  America  back  to  work, 
to  create  new  Jobs,  and  to  preserve  existing 
Jobs  and  Industries,  are  Tom  Joyce,  econom- 
ic correspondent  for  Newsweek  magawlne. 
and  Donald  Flnley,  labor  correspondent  for 
United  Press  International.  Your  moderator, 
nank  Harden. 

And  now,  Mr.  Joyce,  I  believe  you  have  the 
flrst  question? 

JoTcx.  Mr.  Ooldflnger,  at  the  Conference 
on  Jobs,  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany 
referred  to  unemployment  as  "breadline  un- 
employment." Is  It  really  that  severe?  If  It  Is. 
can  you  explain  how  It  got  that  way? 

OoLDFXNGxa.  WeU,  the  unemployment  situ- 
ation, as  we  see  It,  Mr.  Joyce,  is  severe. 

And  unfortunately,  It's  getting  worse. 

According  to  the  Labor  Department's  of- 
ficial figures  for  the  April -June  quarter  of 
this  year,  there  were  6  million  unemployed — 
that's  6%  of  the  labor  force. 

That's  a  sharp  Increase  from  January  '60. 
when  the  Nixon  Administration  took  office. 
At  that  time,  there  were  2.7  million  unem- 
ployed—or 3.4%  of  the  labor  force.  So.  In 
the  2V,  years  since  January  '60,  unemploy- 
ment has  almost  doubled. 

Another  Indication  of  how  serious  this  Is 
and  how  much  more  serious  It's  getting.  Is 
that  63  major  Industrial  areas  were  hit  by 
substantial  unemployment  In  Jime.  That's 
up  from  six  In  January  '60.  Moreover,  In 
June — according  to  the  Labor  Department — 
there  was  substantial  unemployment  In  724 
smaller  Industrial  communities  throughout 
the  country. 

So  as  we  look  at  It,  even  according  to  the 
official  government  reports,  this  Is  a  most 
serious  situation. 

JoTcz.  Beyond  the  5.6%  In  the  last  govern- 
ment figure — or  the  5  million — how  much 
bidden  unemployment  Is  there — people  who 
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have  qvilt  looking  tor  Jobs,  are  on  short  wWk- 
weeks— things  like  that? 

OoLDiTitaEB.  Well.  Mr.  Joyce,  one  of  the 
difficulties  with  these  government  reports 
Is  that  they  are  statistics. 

But  behind  the  government  reports  are 
human  beings — ^human  beings  with  family 
responslbllltleB  and  so  forth. 

When  you  look  at  the  human  aspect  of 
this  problem,  you  find  that  In  addition  to 
the  5  million  unemployed — according  to  the 
official  government  statistics— other  govern- 
ment statistics  point  out  that  a  lot  of  people 
today  are  working  only  part-time,  because 
there  are  no  full-time  Jobs  for  them — they 
are  forced  to  work  part-time. 

That  means  their  Incomes  are  cut,  de- 
spite their  desire  for  full-time  work. 

In  addition  to  all  of  that,  there  i»  clear 
Indication  that  there  are  several  hundred 
thousand  people — perhaps  well  over  that — 
an  unknown  number  of  pteople — who  aren't 
counted  at  all — who  are  out  of  the  labor 
force — a  kind  of  statistical  r«y<*>'" — they 
don't  exist  In  the  government  statistics.  Yet 
they  are  out  of  wcvk,  but  they  are  not  out 
looking  for  Jobs,  because  they  are  discour- 
aged— and  there  are  no  Jobe  for  them.  In 
their  occupations,  within  their  own  oommu- 
nltlee. 

So  the  overall  unemployment  situation.  In 
terms  of  human  Impttct.  Is  much  more  severe 
than  the  government  statistics  Indicate. 

FnnjCT.  Mr.  Ooldflnger,  what  do  you  feel 
the  imemployment  rate  will  get  up  to  during 
the  remainder  of  President  Nixon's  term — 
and  also,  If  he  is  elected  to  another  term — 
unless  there  are  some  basic  changes  In  his 
policies?  - 

OoLortNGEX.  Well,  Mr.  Flnley,  on  the  basis 
of  current  trends.  It  clearly  looks  like  the  un- 
employment rate  is  creeping  up  and  will  go 
toward  6.5%  In  the  next  several  months. 

Beyond  that,  you'd  need  a  crystal  ball, 
or  you'd  have  to  be  a  prophet,  to  get  In- 
volved In  those  predictions.  But,  there  Is 
nothing  In  sight  to  Indicate  any  substantial 
reduction  In  the  unemployment  rate  within 
the  next  12  months,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Administration's  policies. 

Now,  of  course.  If  the  Administration  makes 
a  sharp  shift  In  Its  policies  and  adopts 
measTires  to  create  Jobs — to  Increase  eco- 
nomic activity — to  step  up  Job-creating  pub- 
lic Investment,  such  as  public  works  and 
so  forth — then,  of  course,  we  could  get  Im- 
provement In  the  situation. 

But,  nothing  like  that  Is  In  sight. 

The  Administration  has  vetoed  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  bill — they  have 
turned  down  all  kinds  of  suggestions  for  In- 
creased public  investment  to  create  Jobs. 
So,  on  the  basis  of  current  trends  and  the 
way  things  look  now,  unfortunately,  for 
the  next  few  months,  the  xinemployment  rate 
is  heading  up. 

FimxT.  Just  what  Is  organized  labor's 
answer  on  how  to  create  aU  the  new  Jobs 
that  are  needed  to  give  employment  for 
the  people  who  are  now  unemployed,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  going  to  be  entering 
the  labor  force  In  coming  months? 

OoLoriNGEa.  Well,  Mr.  Flnley.  no  single 
measure  is  going  to  work,  because  the  Job  of 
turning  the  economy  around  to  anjrthlng 
that  approaches  full  employment,  at  this 
point.  Is  really  a  great  one — the  task  Is 
very  substantial. 

The  labor  force  Is  Increasing  about  1.5  mil- 
lion per  year — that's  the  no  nal  growth  of 
the  labor  force.  In  addition,  UI's  are  return- 
ing from  Vietnam.  And  on  top  of  that,  as 
I  mentioned  before,  there  are  at  least  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  people  who  are  not 
now  counted  in  the  labor  force,  but  may 
well  come  back  into  the  labor  force,  if 
Jobs  are  avaUable. 

So,  In  order  to  make  even  a  small  dent 
In    the   current   level    of   unemployment — 
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that  Is,  to  reduce  unemployment  and  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  the  growth  in  the  labor  fcroa 
and  for  the  retixmlng  ora — It  would  be 
necessary  to  creat  about  2.5  to  8  mfllkn 
new  Jobs  within  the  next  12  ">"nthB.  "niafs 
more  new  Jobs — more  Increased  employ- 
ment— than  developed  In  any  single  yew  In 
the  decade  of  1960's. 

Now,  In  order  to  create  that  large  num- 
ber of  new  Jobs  we  need  considerable  step- 
up  of  government  Investment  in  pubUc  fa- 
cilities, public  works,  needed  public  services. 
We  also  need  the  kind  of  lift  to  the  economy 
and  life  to  consumer  buying  power  that 
the  new  Jobs  would  create — to  turn  this 
thing  around,  so  that  the  private  economy 
will  respond,  as  weU. 

But,  there  Is  nothing  in  sight,  as  I  said 
before — on  the  basis  of  the  Administration's 
own  comments  within  the  past  several 
weeks — comments  of  both  Treasury  Secretary 
Connally  and  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Coiincll  of  Economic  Advisers,  Dr.  Paul  Mc- 
Crackui — there  is  nothing  In  sight,  on  the 
basis  of  their  comments,  that  Indicates  the 
Administration  Intends  to  quickly  turn  this 
thing  around. 

JoTcx.  Mr.  Ooldflnger,  when  we  talk  about 
the  need  for  new  Jobs,  we  must  also  con- 
sider— I  woiild  assume,  anyway — the  chang- 
ing composition  of  the  work  force. 

We  seem  to  be  getting  into  more  service 
Jobs  and  into  man  so-oalled  "knowledge 
Jobs,"  with  lees  emphasis  on  blue-collar  and 
traditional  kinds  of  employment.  What  does 
the  AFL-CIO  think  of  this  «*j^ngi«g  pattern? 
What  can  be  done  to  provide  these  kinds  of 
Jobs? 

OoLormoKK.  Well,  once  again,  it  is  our  view 
that  the  increase  in  public  Investment  that 
we  believe  is  sorely  needed — both  In  terms  of 
needed  public  faculties  and  pubUc  services 
that  the  American  people  need,  amd  the  Jobs 
that  would  be  created,  in  terms  of  both  of 
these  needs — we  think  that  what's  required 
Is  a  sharp  step-up  of  pubUc  Investment — In 
education,  in  health  care,  recreational  facu- 
lties, pollution  controls,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  those  kinds  of  activities  would  uti- 
lize considerable  nvunbers  of  sklUed,  and 
technical  and  professional  employees. 

Furthermore,  we  have  propoeed,  on  numer- 
ous occasions  In  recent  months — In  connec- 
tion with  the  reduction  defense  exi>endl- 
turee — that  the  government  place  Increased 
emphasis  on  research  and  development  In 
such  needed  activities  as  mass  transit.  There 
is  a  real  need  for  development  of  new  tech- 
niques of  mass  transit,  and  so  forth.  That 
would  also  require  sizeable  numbers  of  pro- 
fessional, engineering,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical employees. 

Now,  we  think  that  the  work  Is  there  to  be 
done.  We  are  convinced  of  that.  There  is 
plenty  of  work  to  be  done  In  this  country. 

The  issue  is.  how  to  get  theee  things  going. 

We  think  the  crucial  place  is  Washington, 
D.C. — the  crucial  place  is  the  government. 
But,  the  government  has  not  been  moving 
In  these  areas. 

JoTcx.  Mr.  Ooldflnger,  the  Administration 
has  talked  repeatedly  about  improving  man- 
power training  programs.  In  your  view,  has 
It  Improved  these  programs?  Do  we  have  an 
adequate  manpower  training  system? 

OoLoriNGES.  WeU,  we  have  had  a  prolifera- 
tion of  various  programs  in  the  past  10  years, 
Mr.  Joyce,  but,  I  don't  think  we  have  a  na- 
tional manpower  training  policy,  as  yet. 

We  have  various  programs — scattered  all 
over  the  map — scattered  from  one  govern- 
ment agency  to  another. 

Some  are  good.  Some  aren't  so  good. 

But,  there  is  no  coordinated  or  comprehen- 
sive national  manpower  policy.  At  this  late 
date,  we  certainly  need  one. 

FiNLXT.  Mr.  Ooldflnger,  much  of  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  AFIj-CIO  Conference  on  Jobe 
dealt   with   the   problem   of   in^Kvts,   and 
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American  firms  buUdlng  plants 
HopefuUy,  the  present  business  Slump  in  this 
country  Is  temporary.  But,  the  loss  of  Amer- 
ican Jobs,  because  of  imports  and  UB.  plants 
overseas,  appears  to  be  more  permanant. 
Isnt  this  the  more  seriotis  problem  on  a  long 
range  basis? 

OoLDnKOKB.  WeU,  In  the  long  run,  Mr. 
Flnley,  this  coiUd  weU  be  the  serious  prob- 
lem over  the  next  decade. 

That  was  one  of  the  Issues  that  we  hoped 
to  cau  to  the  attentl<Ki  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  the  attention  of  the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  Meany,  in  his  opening  remarks  to  the 
Jobs  Conference,  pointed  out  that  imported 
autoe  are  now  20%  of  the  United  States  mar- 
ket— TV  receivers,  80% — glassware,  over  40% 
and  sewing  and  calciUatlng  machines,  nearly 
60%. 

Furthermore,  as  the  AFL-CIO  has  pointed 
out  to  the  pubUc  and  to  congreaalonal  com- 
mittees on  numerous  occasions,  nearly  aU 
radios  now  sold  In  the  XJ£.  are  Imported. 
Similarly,  large  portions  of  V£.  sales  of  sted, 
tires,  shirts,  wcx'k  clothes,  shoes,  knit  goods, 
and  so  on.  are  Imports. 

We've  been  Inundated,  In  the  past  five  to 
10  years,  by  a  floodtide  of  Imports  which  Is 
absorbing  large  portions  of  our  domestic 
markets,  and  displacing  large  portions  of  VS. 
production,  and  displacing  American  Jobe. 

We  think  that  this  is  the  meet  serious 
problem  that  the  VS.  government  has  to  face 
up  to. 

ftnixY.  Mr.  Meany  recently  accused  the 
Administration  of  trying  to  Impose  a  low- 
wage  economy  on  the  United  States.  Do 
you  foresee  eventxud  leveling  of  wages  be- 
tween American  workers  and  those  In  places 
such  as  Japan,  Hong  Kong.  Taiwan,  and 
Euroi>e — where  we  do  most  of  our  trading? 

OoLDrorcKB.  I  dont  see  that  kind  of  level- 
ing in  anything  like  the  near  future.  Mr. 
Flnley. 

But,  there  is  the  danger  that  Mr.  Meany 
pointed  to— that  If  the  current  trend  Is  per- 
mitted to  continue,  we  could  weU  wind  \q> 
with  a  low-wage  economy — the  kind  of  low- 
wage,  service-type  economy  In  which  the 
American  standard  of  life  U  destroyed.  That 
Is  what  the  APL-CIO  Is  concerned  about,  and 
why  we  have  been  calling  this  issue  to  the 
attenUon  of  the  Congress,  the  Administra- 
tion, and  the  pubUc. 

We  have  been  asking  for  action — ^for  the 
government  to  ctirb  and  supervise  the  fiow 
of  American  capital  and  American  technol- 
ogy to  foreign  companies,  to  foreign  subsidi- 
aries of  American  companies.  And  also,  iirg- 
ing  establishment  of  some  kind  of  quota 
arrangements  on  imports  that  would  slow 
down  the  very  sharp  rise  of  imports  of  goods 
Into  the  U.S. — ^imports  that  are  displacing 
large  prcq>ortlons  of  American  production  and 
American  Jobs. 

JoTCK.  Mr.  Ooldflnger,  if  we  are  going  to 
achieve  the  "American  dream,"  we  are  going 
to  have  to  have  a  vastly  growing  economy. 
That  means  capital  formation.  Do  you  see 
an  effect  on  n.S.  ci^ital  formation  by  over- 
seas Investment? 

OoLDiTNCKB.  WeU,  In  connection  with  your 
question  on  business  Investment  and  coi- 
tal formation,  the  Unmedlate  problem  is  that 
only  about  75  percent  of  Industrial  om>aclty 
in  the  United  SUtes  Is  being  utUised.  be- 
cause of  the  recession  and  the  continuing 
sluggishness  of  the  economy. 

On  top  of  that — In  the  past  decade  in  par- 
ticular— American  companies  have  been  in- 
vesting vast  amounts  of  money — biUlons  and 
billions  of  doUars — In  plants,  and  warebouaes 
and  other  faculties  overseas.  One  HarvaM 
professor  pointed  out  recently  that  8.000  sub- 
sidiaries of  American  companies  were  eatab- 
ll&taed  in  foreign  cotmtnes  over  the  last  25 
years,  and  moet  of  those  8,000  subsldlaHea 
are  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
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Now.  that  maws  that  a  good  <M1  at  what 
could  bsve  been  eeplUI  forawUon  anil  buct- 
Q«a>  InTestment  m  xmw  planta  aad  maoiiln— 
bare  tn  tbe  United  States  baa  flona  OTeiaaae 
to  forelcn  oountrtee.  Tbla  U  Amartoan  mauKf, 
amerlcan  tacbxkology.  and  Amerloan  know- 
bow. 

JoTcs.  Mr.  Ooldflnger,  nait  to  Joba,  tba 
moat  troubling  aq>eot  of  our  economy  aeema 
to  be  Inflation.  On  tbe  one  band,  tbe  Admin- 
istration and  one  acbool  of  eoonomlats 
blamea  labor  for  tbla,  becauae  of  reoent  large 
aettlementa.  On  tba  otber  band,  otber  eoon- 
omlata.  Ilka  Paul  aamualaon.  say  tbat  tbla  la 
not  ao— tbat  otber  faetoca  are  reaponalbla. 
How  do  you  view  tba  orlglna  of  InflationT 

CtoLorafWB.  Well,  tbe  orlglna  ol  tba  Infla- 
tion tbat  we  aee  now  go  back  to  tba  early 
OO'a — tbey  are  rooted  In  a  profit  Inflation 
during  tbat  period  and  in  a  capital  gooda 
boom  tbat  waant  auatalnable. 

It  built  up  a  lot  of  kUa  productive  «q>ac- 
Ity  tbat  la  still  troubling  tbe  American  eooo- 
omy  at  tblt  point. 

On  top  of  all  of  tbat,  tbara  were  aoeeler- 
ated  aocpendltuiaa  In  oonnectton  wltb  tbe 
Vietnam  war  from  tbe  end  of  '66  and  Into 
tbe  middle  or  end  of  '68— a  period  of  years. 
Tben,  we  got  a  credlt-squeese  and  credit- 
Inflation,  wltb  soaring  Interest  rates. 

However,  I  tblnk  tbat  In  order  to  solve  tbls 
problem,    we    certainly    need   some    strong 


One  la  low  interest  rates.  Hlgb  Intereat 
ratee  are  a  coat.  Tbey  create  prlce-pressurea 
tbrougbout  tbe  economy. 

We  also  need,  very  badly,  a  rapid  expan- 
sion of  tbe  economy  not  only  to  create  )obs 
for  tbe  unemployed  and  for  tbe  growing  labor 
force,  but  also  to  provide  improTed  produc- 
tive efllciency  and  Increased  productivity. 
Tbat  In  turn  would  mean  reduced  pressures 
on  unit  ooata,  and  tberefore,  reduced  pres- 
sures on  prloes. 

Those  kinds  of  measiires,  I  tblnk,  are  abso- 
lutely eseentlal  to  get  tbe  economy  moving 
again  and  also  to  reduce  tbe  inflationary 
preesures. 

JoTcx.  Mr.  Meany  suggests  tbat  we  mlgbt 
bave  to  go  to  wage  and  price  controls.  Do  you 
tblnk  tbU  U  a  possible  solutlonT 

GoLDrnfOKa.  Well,  Mr.  Joyce,  tbe  Ani-CIO 
bas  repeatedly  stated — ever  since  Pebniary 
'66 — tbat  If  tbe  President  determines  a 
necessity  for  overall  economic  stabilization 
measures,  tbe  AFL-CIO  would  cooperate 
wltb  numdatory  government  controls — pro- 
vided tbat  tbey  are  equitable — acroes-tbe- 
board  and  even-banded — on  all  forms  of 
prices,  costs.  Incomes,  and  profits,  as  well  as 
tbe  wages  and  salaries  of  workers. 

PxNLrr.  Mr.  Ooldflnger,  can  you  really  ex- 
pect wage  and  price  controls  to  work,  and 
work  equitably?  Wouldn't  tbere  be  wide- 
spread violations — loopholes?  Wouldn't  tbe 
administration  of  wage  and  price  controls  be 
very  difficult? 

OoLonifoxB.  It  wouldn't  be  easy  but,  I 
dont  think  it  would  be  so  dlfflciilt  as  to  be 
Insurmountable. 

I  tblnk  tbat  It  could  work — it  could  be 
done — If  tbe  Administration  bad  tbe  deter- 
mination to  make  it  work. 

We  don't  bave  shortages.  We  don't  need 
rationing.  We  don't  need  tbe  kind  of  things 
we  had  during  World  War  n. 

Tes,  I  tblnk  tbat  such  controls  are  work- 
able, at  tbls  point. 

PTN1.XT.  Short  of  wage  and  price  controls, 
tiO  you  have  any  other  solutions  for  Inflation 
in  your  hip  pocket? 

OoLziroraxa.  Well.  I  suggested  earlier  that 
one  wotild  be  a  reduction  of  interest  rates, 
which  would  reduce  the  cost  and  price  pree- 
sures throughout  the  economy. 

Second,  I  would  strongly  urge  an  expan- 
sion— a  rapid  expansion  of  tbe  economy. 
Tbat  would  create  jobs  for  tbe  unemployed 
and  tbe  growing  labor  force. 

Also,  tbls  would  increase  productivity  *nd 
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reduce  cost  and  price  preasurea  tbrougbout 
tbe  economy. 

Tbeae  things,  I  think,  are  badly  needed. 

Habdbx.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Today's 
labor  News  Conference  guest  was  Natbanlel 
Ooldflnger,  director  of  tbe  AFL-dO's  De- 
partment of  Research.  Bepresentlng  tbe 
press  were  Donald  Plnley.  labor  oorrespon- 
dent  for  United  Press  International,  and 
Tom  Joyce,  economic  correspondent  for 
Newsweek  magazine.  Tbls  is  your  moderator. 
Prank  Harden,  inviting  you  to  listen  »g»tii 
next  week.  Labor  News  Conference  la  a 
public  affairs  production  of  tbe  AFL-CIO, 
produced  in  cooperation  wltb  tbe  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System. 

MtrruAL  AKNOxmcEa.  Tbe  preceding  pro- 
gram time  was  presented  as  a  public  service 
by  this  station  and  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System.  The  opinions  expressed  are  sole- 
ly those  of  the  participants. 
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TRIBUTK  TO  ROBERT  J.  SMITHDAS. 
HUMANITARIAN 


HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or  KXW   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
twice  within  a  10-month  period  Robert 
J.  Smithdas  has  been  singularly  recog- 
nized by  two  outstanding  institutions  of 
higher  learning:  On  June  18,  1970,  he 
was  awarded  an  honor«u7  doctor  of  let- 
ters degree  by  Gallaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  on  April  17,  1971,  he  was 
granted  an  honorary  doctor  of  humani- 
ties degree  by  Western  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Robert  Smithdas  is  a  poet,  author,  and 
lecturer,  the  director  of  communis  edu- 
cation program  for  the  new  federally 
funded  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults.  Robert  Smithdas  has 
been  both  deaf  and  blind  since  the  age  of 
seven. 

Along  with  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  I  am  humbly 
proud  to  bask  in  the  reflections  from  the 
honors  and  acclaim  bestowed  on  this  45- 
year-old  man.  It  was  through  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  Dt.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  ad- 
ministrative vice  president  of  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  that  Congress  was  made  aware 
of  the  plight  of  thousands  of  almost- 
forgotten  and  lonely  deaf -blind  persons 
in  this  country:  it  was  through  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  that  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Deaf -Blind  Youths  and  Adults 
was  created  and  established  and  funded. 
We  in  Congress  will  share  in  the  restora- 
tion and  reclamation  of  each  and  every 
deaf -blind  man  and  woman  who  is  re- 
habilitated to  fruitful  lives  through  the 
services  of  the  national  center  which, 
directed  by  Dr.  Salmon,  is  operated  un- 
der the  a^ls  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind. 

I  am  proud  to  have  given  my  fuU 
support  and  encouragement  to  this  most 
worthwhile  and  desperately  needed  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  I  have  had  a  personal 
interest  and  admiration  for  Dr.  Smith- 
das, whom  I  first  met  when  we  both  at- 
tended St.  John's  University  In  Brooklyn. 
He  was  an  inspiration  to  me,  as  he  was 
to  all  of  the  students  of  the  college,  and 


he  fitted  in  admirably,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  his  acadonlc  achievements — 
he  was  on  the  dean's  Ust — but  because  he 
was  an  all-around  fellow  and  was  even 
on  the  wrestling  team. 

The  honors  bestowed  on  Dr.  fiTnH-.>i<^ajf 
were  truly  in  recognition  of  his  humanl- 
tarianlsm.  Not  content  to  rest  on  his 
laurels  as  an  author  and  as  a  lecturer 
much  In  demand,  he  has  devoted  the  last 
10  years  of  his  life  to  actually  working 
hand  in  hand  with  other  deaf-blind  men 
and  women,  helping  them  to  break  down 
the  barriers  of  silence  and  darkness. 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cauroamA 
m  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
In  this  body  who  have  been  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  the  pollution  of  our 
environment  by  the  most  pervasive  yet 
vitally  necessary  energy  conversion  op- 
erations have  been  facing  a  seemingly 
insurmountable  obstacle  in  finding,  first, 
an  equitable  method  of  enforcing  pollu- 
tion standards  on  all  potential  polluters 
and,  second,  a  means  of  reducing  pollu- 
tion that  was  economically  viable. 

Many  localities  and  States  have  en- 
acted legislation  replete  with  an  ofttlme 
abused  grandfather  clause  which  ex- 
empted existing  polluters  from  the  more 
stringent  emission  standards  placed  on 
new  construction.  Not  only  has  this 
practice  failed  to  reduce  air  pollution 
but  it  has  had  the  even  more  drastic  ef- 
fect of  spreading  pollution  as  this  indus- 
try has  Invaded  heretofore  untouched — 
and  therefore  unregulated — areas  of  our 
Nation  with  new,  imcontrolled  energy 
production  facilities  in  Its  efforts  to 
escape  economically  prohibitive  and  pat- 
ently inequitable  regulations. 

In  other  areas,  legislation  and  regula- 
tions taxing  or  fining  polluters  has  been 
attempted,  also  with  notable  and  regret- 
table failure.  Either  the  tax  or  fine  was 
ao  insignificant  as  to  place  no  coercive 
burden  on  the  polluters  or,  as  In  my  first 
observation,  the  industry  simply  moved 
away  from  the  regulated  areas  into  vir- 
gin territory  where  the  rape  of  our  en- 
vironment has  continued  unalmted. 

Given  this  background,  I  am  confident 
that  most  of  my  colleagues  in  this  es- 
teemed body  were  encouraged,  as  I  was 
by  the  recent  introduction  by  our  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  of 
legislation  taxing,  on  a  national  basis, 
the  emission  of  air  pollutants  by  all — 
new  and  old — energy  conversion  plants. 
This  legislation  would,  to  my  mind,  over- 
come the  objections  many  of  us  have  had 
to  the  inequities — both  in  principles  and 
In  econcHnics — embodied  in  most  local 
regulatory  efforts.  No  advantage  Is  given 
to  either  new  or  existing  plcmts— all  are 
taxed  equally — and  the  tax  called  for 
is  realistic — harsh  enough  to  make  it  too 
costly  to  c(mtlnue  to  pollute  yet  mild 
enough  to  permit  acc^>tance  by  the  ulti- 
mate arbiter,  the  consimier. 

Yet  even  Mr.  Aspin's  proposal,  merl- 
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torious  though  it  may  be,  Ia  not  enough 
by  itself.  We  must  have  a  reasonably 
priced  method  of  removing  Uie  pollut- 
ants, either  at  the  smokestack — ^whlcJi 
is  extremely  costly— or  at  the  reflnery  or 
even  earlier — less  expensive  both  tn 
processing  and  in  the  eventual  sale  and 
use  elsewhere  for  other  purposes  of  the 
removed  polluting  ingredient,  in  most 
oases  sulfur.  It  is  to  this  last  point  which 
I  address  myself  today  in  the  hope  that 
what  has  been  made  available  to  me  will 
add  the  number  two  punch  to  the  first 
embodied  in  Mr.  Asrva's  bill. 

Air  pollution  from  the  burning  of  fos- 
sil fuels  is  comprised  generally  of  two 
materials,  sulfur  oxides  and  nitrogen 
oxides.  The  two  activities  which  p(dlute 
the  most  are  energy  conversion  plants 
and  the  gasoline  internal  combustion  en- 
gine. As  we  are  concerned  here  with  Mr. 
Aspm's  bill,  I  will  confine  my  anal3rsls 
to  the  pollutants  emitted  by  energy  con- 
version plants. 

The  general  breakdown,  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  of  pollutants  produced 
by  energy  conversion  plants  Is  apprtud- 
mately  80  percent  sulfur  oxides  and  20 
percent  nitrogen  oxides.  The  major  ef- 
fort in  this  area  must  obviously  be  di- 
rected toward  the  removal  of  the  source 
of  pollution,  that  is,  either  the  use  only 
of  sulfur-free  fuel  oil  or  the  extraction 
of  sulfur  from  the  oU  before  use  in  the 
plants. 

Now,  the  problem  we  face  in  this  re- 
gard is  the  availability  of  sulfur-free, 
or  sweet  crude  oil.  This  oil  is  the  least 
available  and  the  highest  priced. 
On  the  other  hand,  sour  crude,  or  sul- 
fur-laden oil,  is  in  the  greatest  supply 
and,  logically,  the  least  expensive. 

We  are  then,  to  my  mind,  left  with  but 
one  option — we  must  develop  a  means 
of  making  sweet  crude  out  of  sour.  I  am 
in  possession  of  a  proposal,  prepared  and 
submitted  to  me  by  one  of  my  constit- 
uents, which  delineates  an  inexpensive 
yet  guaranteed  method  of  removing  the 
major  pollutants — sulfur  oxide — from 
fossil  fuels  prior  to  their  use  in 
plants  and,  in  certain  circumstances, 
prior  to  delivery  to  the  refineries.  In  his 
proposal,  my  constituent  estimates  the 
cost  of  this  removal  as  being  from  $0.0002 
per  kilowatt-hour — at  the  best — to 
$0.0008  per  kilowatt-hour — at  the 
worst,  an  increase  of  approximately  5 
percent  in  the  average  electrical  bill  in 
my  district. 

If .  as  I  have  mentioned,  this  process 
Is  employed  in  the  prereflnlng  stage, 
that  is,  on  the  tanker  ships,  the  cost 
and  Inconvenience  can  be  further  offset, 
first,  by  the  immediate  sale  of  the  ex- 
tracted minerals — which,  at  present  mar- 
ket rates,  may  even  be  profitable — and 
by  the  elimination  of  processing  time  at 
the  refineries.  With  adequate  equipment, 
the  time  consumed  in  transit  on  the 
tankers  can  be  fully  utilized. 

Thus  it  is  with  great  hopes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  today  call  on  our  oil 
companies,  our  energy  c<Kiversion  indus- 
try, and  our  citizenry  to  demonstrate 
their  professed  desire  to  stop  pcdlutlon 
of  our  air  and  to  join  together  in  this 
vital  cause.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  commitment 
essential  to  our  survival  and  one  we 
must  unhesitatingly  make. 
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UNTTARIAN  UNIVERSALIST  ASSO- 
CIATION  OPPOSES  PROPOSED 
PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  MZW  TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
the  following  letter  sent  to  me  by  the 
Unitarian  Universallst  Association.  I  call 
particular  attenticn  to  tbe  statement  in 
the  letter  which  reads: 

We  in  tbe  churches  and  feUowsblps  of  tbe 
Unitarian  Universaliat  Aaaodation  bave  long 
been  aatlsfled  tbat  tbeae  declslona  were  in 
tbe  beat  interests  of  religious  pluralism  and 
religious  freedom  in  America. 

The  text  of  the  letter  Is  as  follows: 

UmraxiaN  VxtmxMi.VTt  AaaociATioif , 

Botton.  Maa»^  July  23. 1971. 
Hon.  SUAKUXL  OxLuai, 
Chatrman,  Route  Oommtttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Waahinftoti,  D.C. 

DxAX  Ma.  Craixsiam:  It  bas  come  to  our 
attention  tbat  an  atten^tt  is  currently  being 
made  to  circumvent  tbe  House  Conmlttee  on 
tbe  Judiciary  and  discbarge  by  petition  a 
prayer  amendment  to  tbe  United  States 
Constitution. 

I  would  like  to  record  with  you  tbe  oppo- 
sition of  tbe  Unitarian  Universal  ist  Asso- 
ciation to  tbls  move  and  to  the  concept  of 
nmnnding  tbe  Constitution  to  provide  pub- 
lic prayer. 

We  bad  thought  the  Supreme  Court  bad 
decided  this  issue  long  ago  in  tbe  case  of 
Engel  T.  Vltale,  1962;  and  the  Schempp  and 
Murray  cases  of  tbe  following  year.  We  in  tbe 
churches  and  feUowsblps  of  tbe  Unitarian 
Universallst  Association  bave  long  been  satis- 
fled  that  these  decisions  were  in  the  best 
Interests  of  religious  pluralism  and  religious 
freedom  in  America.  We  deplore  any  move 
to  raise  again  tbls  (Hd  issue  and  urge  tbat 
Members  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  not 
sign  the  discharge  petition  and  tbat  Mem- 
bers who  bave  signed  it  remove  their  names. 

There  are  many  defects  in  tbe  proposed 
prayer  amendment.  Tbe  primary  defect  and 
one  that  cnnnot  be  overcome  in  any  satis- 
factory way,  in  otir  Judgment,  is  tbe  in- 
escapable question  of  who  determines  what 
tbe  nondenomlnational  prayer  wUl  be  and 
who  prescilbee  the  prayer  for  use  in  tbe 
public  schools.  Though  tbe  amendment  does 
not  directly  allude  to  public  schools.  Its 
thrust  Is  certainly  that  of  returning  prayer 
to  tbe  public  schools.  In  Engel  v.  Vltale.  pray- 
ers prescrbed  by  state  authority,  i.e.  the  pub- 
lic school  authorities,  were  unconstitutional 
as  violative  of  the  First  Amendment 
Establishment  of  Religion  clause. 

We  stand  wltb  tbe  majority  opinion  in 
that  landmark  case  which  said: 

"We  think  tbat  tbe  constitutional  prohi- 
bition against  laws  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  must  at  least  mean  tbat 
in  this  country  it  is  no  part  of  tbe  busi- 
ness of  government  to  compose  official  pray- 
ers for  any  group  of  tbe  American  people 
to  recite  as  a  part  of  a  religious  program 
carried  on  by  government." 

Tbere  are  otber  defects  in  tbe  proposed 
prayer  amendment's  language  such  as  what 
it  meant  by  "lawfuUy  assembled"  and 
whether  or  not  specifying  "public  buildings" 
does  not,  in  effect,  nile  out  otber  places 
where  prayer  mlgbt  be  held.  Tbe  definition 
of  prayer  in  tbe  New  York  Regents  case 
was  found  to  be  Impossible.  Any  prayer, 
no  matter  bow  it  is  worded,  will  include 
some,  and  exclude  others.  Just  tbe  fact  of 
praying  to  a  deity  divides  tbe  thelatlo  from 
tbe  nontbelstlc  religious  person. 
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Prayer  is  a  very  personal  thing  and  ahoold 
be  an  enUrtly  voluntary  raliglooa  aet.  Ttala 
propoaed  oonatttutlonal  amendment  would 
violate  that  q>lrit  and  practice. 

We  urge  you,  ICr.  Chairman,  and  tbe  Mem- 
bws  of  Congreaa  to  defeat  tbls  iinaonnrt. 
trnworkabie  and  tmneoeaaary  propoaed  oon- 
atttutlonal amendment. 
Sinoerely  yours, 

Ratmomd  C.  Hovkqu. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AVIATION  PIONEER 
HENRY  FORD  ON  45TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  FORD  TRIMOTOR  PLANE 

HON.  J.  IRVING  WHAUEY 

or  PKKWBTLVAMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29,  1971  , 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  exactly 
45  years  ago  this  month,  there  appeared 
in  the  skies,  for  the  first  time,  an  air- 
craft called,  officially,  the  "Pord  Tri- 
motor  Plane" — a  product  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  Unofficially,  the  aircraft  be- 
came fondly  known  as  "The  Tin  Gtoose." 
She  was  probably  the  noisiest  plane  ever 
built,  and  everybody  who  rode  in  her 
early  models  came  back  complaining  that 
they  had  almost  frozen  to  death.  But  for 
all  that,  the  Ford  Trimotor  was  a  thing 
of  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  everyone  con- 
cerned for  the  future  of  aviation.  It  was 
the  first  all-metal,  high-wing,  trimotor 
passenger  transport  plane  in  the  history 
of  man,  and  the  forerunner  of  the  air 
transportation  system  we  know  today. 

Much  has  been  written  of  Henry  Ford's 
contribution  to  the  world  of  wheels,  but 
little  is  known  about  the  farsightedness, 
encouragement,  and  financial  suiiport  he 
suppUed  to  the  world  of  wings.  And  yet, 
in  a  period  when  the  airplane  was  stfll 
regarded  by  most  people  as  a  dangerous, 
noisy,  bothersome,  winged  Intruder  on 
society,  Henry  Pord  saw  in  this  machine 
a  whole  new  concept  in  transportation 
for  everyone. 

It  truly  can  be  said  that  he  took  the 
airplane  out  of  the  cow  pasture,  put  it  in 
the  hangar,  obtained  for  aviation  pres- 
tige tmd  public  confidence,  and,  in  so 
doing,  launched  the  air  age.  The  Ford 
Trimotor,  by  virtue  of  its  metallic  con- 
struction, its  three  great  engines,  its 
commodious  interior,  and  broad  wing- 
span,  had  the  look  of  safety  and  security. 
With  the  Pord  name  emblazoned  on  its 
side,  public  acceptance  came  inevitably. 
The  Pord  Trimotor  soon  became  the  most 
sought-after  transport  plane  in  the 
world,  and  its  reputation  was  wholly 
deserved. 

In  the  7  years  from  1926  to  1933,  198 
Pord  Trimotors  were  produced  and  sold, 
the  selling  price  bdng  $42,000  each. 
Newer  models  made  coast-to-coast  trips 
possible,  and  America  was  embarked  on 
a  new  era. 

The  Trimotor  was  capable  of  landing 
in  unbelievably  small  fields  and  of  carry- 
ing a  good  payload  of  passengers  and 
mail  100  miles-an-hour  faster  than  any 
other  form  of  transport.  On  the  ground 
at  Dearborn,  Mich.,  the  Ford  Co.  con- 
structed an  airport  of  imprecedented 
capability  and  convenience,  cnnplete 
with  paved  runways,  passenger-terminal 
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building,  restaurant,  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, radio  ccnnmunications  l^h«^^f 
weather  bureau,  and  traflic  control  cen- 
ter. It  was  a  model  fw  all  future  airport 
construction. 

At  this  time,  on  the  45th  anniversary 
of  the  Ford  Trlmotor  idane.  I  wish  to 
express  my  admlratUm  for  Henry  Potd 
and  the  Ford  Motor  Ck).  who  made 
a  stunning  contribution  to  aviation 
progress. 

SOVIET  MILITARY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  MICHAa  J.  HARRINGTON 

(V  UMaaAcmmmu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BXPRESXNTATTVI8 

Thundav.  Jviy  29.  1971 

»lr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  comparative  Soviet  and  U.S 
military  research  and  development 
spending  and  output  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attaitlon  this  year.  At  issue  is 
whether  or  not  an  "R.  &  D.  Gap"  Is 
emerging  and  what  the  resulting  impli- 
cations for  UjB.  security  might  be.  Many 
complex  problems  are  Involved  in  com- 
ing to  conclusions  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. Complicating  the  matter  for  the 
public  and  Congress  Is  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  much  of  the  needed  informa- 
tion about  Soviet  developments  and  De- 
fense Department  and  CIA  methodologi- 
cal techniques  ronains  secret. 

Senator  T&oicas  McIntyrx.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Soiate  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, asked  the  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice In  April  1971  to  conduct  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  data  and  methodology  on 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  based 
its  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
expenditures  for  military  R.  t  D.  are 
about  $10  billion  annually  compared  with 
U.S.  expenditures  of  about  $7  billion.  On 
July  23.  1»71.  the  GAO  published  Its  re- 
port, "Comparison  of  Military  Research 
and  Development  Expenditures  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union," 
together  with  two  backup  staff  studies 
one  of  which  is  classified. 
The  GAO  report  concludes  that: 
On  th«  boaia  of  the  limited  Information 
avaUAble  to  lu.  we  beUeve  that  extreme  secre- 
tlvenew  by  the  Soviet  Union  re«\Ut8  In  daU 
which  are  Inauffldent  for  a  reallatlc  measure- 
ment of  Its  military  R&D  effort*.  At  best 
dollar  valuation*  of  Soviet  Union  military 
R&D  programa  are  only  rough  guldee  to  the 
soviet  Union's  relative  level  of  effort  In  our 
opinion    the    general    technological    aseeas- 
menta  aa  developed  by  DOD  can  provide  only 
general  support  for  thoee  rough  guldea-  they 
cannot  reflne  them.  CJonaequently,  although 
we  believe  that  the  DOD  methodology  with 
ita  limited  daU  baae  may  be  useful  in  indi- 
cating trends  and  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
the  Soviet  Union  military  RAD  thivat    we 
have   reeerraUons   as   to   ita   usefuloen   in 
quantifying  reUtlve  efforts  or  spending  noa 
b«ween  the  countries.  ^^ 

The  unclassified  staff  study,  which  ex- 
amines research  and  develc^nnent  ex- 
penditures in  the  United  States,  con- 
cludes that  DOD  understates  U.S.  ex- 
penditures. 

Although  the  total  amount  la  not  deter- 
minable. It  Is  evident  that  the  amount  of 
defense-reUted  B«>  to  the  United  States 
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U  substantlaUy  higher,  at  least  %l  bllUon 
higher,  than  the  amount  reported  by  DOD. 

The  second  staff  study,  classified 
"Secret,"  is  a  determination  of  the  data 
^d  methodology  used  by  DOD  in  calcu- 
lating comparable  Soviet  Union  military 
R.  Ii  D.  expenditures.  I  would  hope  that 
a  declassifled  version  of  this  study  will  be 
released.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  have  been 
pressing  the  Defense  Department  to  re- 
veal as  much  as  possible  concerning  how 
it  estimates  Soviet  military  R.  k  D.  ex- 
penditures. A  list  of  my  questions  on  this 
subject,  together  with  Dr.  John  Foster's 
answers,  were  printed  in  the  hearings  on 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill— pages  3690.1-3690.18.  The  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  did 
reveal  more  information  than  previously 
but  we  need  to  know  much  more  In  order 
that  Independent  experts  may  be  able  to 
evaluate  DOD's  estimates.  It  is  simply 
Impossible  to  accept  these  estimates,  and 
the  alarmist  conclusions  based  on  them, 
at  face  value.  Too  many  doubts  and 
questions  have  been  raised. 

Depk>rably,  the  GAO  Investigators 
were  denied  access  to  much  of  the  infor- 
mation and  analysis  on  which  DOD  bases 
its  assertions. 

We  were  not  permitted  to  review  the  In- 
telligence community's  supporting  docu* 
mentation  for  Ita  estimates  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  military-related  RAD  budgets  or  the 
equivalent  coetsof  Soviet  Union  efforts  In 
civil  space  tecfiffblbgy. 

Considering  the  limitations  of  time 
and  information,  the  GAO  did  an  admir- 
able job  in  preparing  its  report.  The 
concealing  of  studies  on  the  grounds  of 
security  on  the  part  of  DOD  and  the 
CIA  makes  it  almost  impossible,  however, 
to  subject  DOD's  analysis  to  the  kind  of 
Impartial  and  intensive  scrutiny  that  is 
clearly  required. 

I  intend  to  place  in  the  Rxcord  ma- 
terials pertaining  to  comparative  United 
States  and  Soviet  military  R.  &  D.,  par- 
ticularly papers  from  the  Stockholm 
International  Peace  Research  Institute, 
which  has  pioneered  in  undertaking  open 
and  Independent  evaluations  of  Defense 
D^jartment  and  other  studies  In  this 
field.  At  this  point  In  the  Record  I  wish 
to  Insert  Senator  McIntyri's  letter  to 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  Elmer  Staats.  requesting  the  GAO 
study,  and  the  resulting  GAO  report  and 
unclassified  staff  study: 

AnuL  1, 1971. 
Hon.  EucxaB.  Staats. 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  Statet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Ma.  Staats:  In  recent  testimony  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  Dr. 
John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  warned  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  $3  billion  gap  between  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  expenditure  levels  for  defense- 
related  research  and  development: 

"...  It  appears  that  thU  year  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  devoting  about  40  to  50  per 
cent  more  In  equivalent  effort  to  military 
R&D  than  the  U.S.  This  additional  effort 
amounts  to  about  3  billion  In  equivalent  U.S. 
dollars."  (SUtement  of  March  18.  1971,  p. 
3-8)  ^ 

The  clear  Inference  to  be  drawn  from  thU 
statement  U  that  U.S.  expenditures  of  about 
•7  bilUon  for  military  R&D  are  now  exceeded 
by  Soviet  expenditures  of  about  |10  billion 
annually. 
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Such  a  statement  has  obvious  national 
security  ImpUcatlona.  Becatise  It  la  Important 
that  we  neither  underestimate  nor  magnify 
Soviet  expenditures  In  this  area,  I  am  writ- 
ing to  request  your  assistance  In  evaluating 
both  the  data  and  the  methodology  on  which 
the  Defense  Department's  conclusion  Is 
based. 

How  was  the  conclusion  reached?  How 
much  confidence  should  be  placed  in  this  or 
any  other  study  which  attempts  to  compare 
U.S.  and  Soviet  expenditure  levels  for  mili- 
tary R&D?  A  study  by  the  General  Account- 
ing office  la  the  best  means  I  can  think  of 
for  obtolnlng  at  least  tentative  answers  to 
these  questions. 

The  study  I  envisage  would  have  four  parts : 

1)  Dollar  evaluation  of  VM.  reaearch  and 
development  expenditurea: 

Defense-related  research  and  development 
expendltiires  constitute  only  a  part  of  our 
total  R&D  expenditures  aa  a  nation,  yet  ex- 
penditures In  other  areas  alao  contribute  to 
differing  degrees  both  to  the  strength  of  our 
overall  technological  base  and  to  our  military 
potential.  It  is  Important,  therefore,  that 
there  be  made  avaUable  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  our  total  R&D 
effort  as  a  nation,  together  with  an  Indica- 
tion of  Its  allocation  Into  component  parts. 
Because  of  their  close  relationship  to  military 
technology.  I  am  especially  Interested  In  the 
amount  of  money  being  directed  annually 
to  the  fields  of  space  and  atomic  energy  re- 
search, both  by  the  government  and  private 
todustry. 

Moreover,  not  all  of  our  clearly  defense- 
related  research  and  development  expendi- 
tures are  funded  through  the  annual  RJ3.T. 
&  E.  budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  following  should  also  be  Included  In  an 
accurate  assessment  of  our  total  annual  ex- 
penditures In  this  field: 

a)  the  annual  costs  of  defense  contractors' 
Independent  research  and  development,  bid 
and  proposal,  and  other  technical  effort 
programs,  both  that  fraction  financed  di- 
rectly by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
that  defense-related  fraction  financed  'jy  the 
contractors  themaelves  under  cost-aharlng 
provisions  now  In  force; 

b)  the  annual  salaries  of  military  and 
civilian  government  personnel  working  on 
defense-related  research  and  development 
efforts  whose  salaries  are  not  Included  In  the 
RJ3.T.  &  E.  appropriation; 

c)  the  annual  construction,  equipment, 
testing,  and  other  operating  costs  of  de- 
fenae-related  research  and  development 
Installations  to  the  extent  not  funded  In  the 
R.D.T.&E.  appropriation;  and 

d)  defense-related  costs  of  sm  R&D  nature 
often  funded  in  the  procurement  or  other 
appropriations,  such  as  the  costs  of  many 
modernization  programa,  work  done  pur- 
suant to  Engineering  Change  Proposals,  and 
many  Advance  Production  Engineering  ex- 
penditures. 

The  above  list  is,  of  coiuse.  Illustrative 
rather  than  all-inclusive.  Other  costs  which 
should  be  included  In  a  calcxilatlon  of  our 
total  defense-related  R&D  expenditures 
might  well  turn  up  during  the  course  of  your 
study.  It  la  important,  however,  that  the 
Congress  be  given  aa  accurate  a  picture  of 
these  expenditures  as  possible,  together  with 
a  dear  Indication  aa  to  which  of  the  com- 
ponent Itema,  and  at  what  levels  of  expendi- 
ture, have  been  Included  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment's study  and  your  own,  respectively. 

2)  Jtuble  evaluation  of  Soviet  reaearch  and 
development  expenditurea: 

Due  to  the  extreme  secrecy  surrounding 
Soviet  defense  activities  and  the  low  re- 
llablUty  of  officially  published  Soviet  data. 
It  would  seem  extremely  difficult  to  gauge 
the  precise  magnitude  of  Soviet  research  and 
development  activities  at  any  time.  If  the 
Congress  Is  to  put  any  reliance  on  the  De- 
fense Department's  estimates  to  this  area. 
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It  will  have  to  have  a  dear  todlcatlon  ot 
how  these  estimates  are  derived. 

The  following  are  among  the  questions  to 
which  answers  are  \ugently  needed  and 
should  be  possible: 

a)  What  are  the  Defense  Department's 
estimates  of  overall  Soviet  research  and 
development  expenditures.  Soviet  expendi- 
tures on  defense-related  R&D.  and  Soviet 
expenditures  on  R&D  to  the  fields  of  space 
and  atomic  energy? 

b)  Where  to  the  official  Soviet  budget  ca- 
tegories are  these  expenditures  believed  to 
be  funded? 

c)  To  what  extent  are  Defense  Depart- 
ment estimates  of  these  expenditures  actual- 
ly baaed  upon  published  Soviet  budget  data, 
and  to  what  extent  on  other  means  of  what 
Unds? 

d)  What  range  of  error  can  realistically 
be  expected  to  be  associated  with  these  esti- 
mates? 

e)  To  what  extent  has  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment attempted  a  break -out  of  its  aggregate 
estimate  of  Soviet  defense-related  R&D  ex- 
penditures toto  component  parts?  What  is 
the  nature  of  this  break-out,  how  was  It 
accomplished,  and  how  reliable  can  It  be 
expected  to  be? 

3)  Evaluation  of  potential  biaaea  due  to 
atructural  differencea  between  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  economiea: 

Ours  is  a  largely  private  enterprise  econo- 
my, while  the  Soviet  economy  Is  state-con- 
trolled. Consequently,  many  types  cf  re- 
search and  development  privately  financed 
to  the  U.S.  win  be  financed  directly  by  the 
Soviet  government. 

In  the  U.S.,  for  example,  the  great  bulk 
of  basic  and  applied  research  in  such  fields  as 
computers,  instrumentation,  and  micro-elec- 
tronic technology  Is  conducted  by  private  en- 
terprise. Much  of  thlB  research  has  obvloua 
potential  for  military  applications  yet  except 
for  the  relatively  small  portion  financed  un- 
der defense  contracts  or  associated  with  the 
Defense  Department's  independent  research 
and  development  and  related  programa,  it 
would  not  be  Included  normally  in  a  calcula- 
tion of  overall  U.S.  defense-related  R&D  ex- 
penditures. In  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  similar  research  will  be  government 
funded  and  might  more  readily  be  included 
In  a  calculation  of  Soviet  expenditures. 

One  important  part  of  your  study  must  be 
to  examine  the  composition  underlying  the 
aggregate  Defense  Department  estimates  of 
U.S.  and  Soviet  defense-related  expenditures, 
respectively,  to  ensure  that  structural  differ- 
ences in  the  two  economies  are  not  allowed  to 
bias  the  results.  An  accurate  comparison 
woxild  require  additions  to  the  U.S.  total  to 
offset  all  incliuions  in  the  Soviet  total  of 
defense-related  work  funded  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  the  Soviet  Union  but  by  private  to- 
dustry in  the  United  States. 

(4)  Evaluation  of  ruble  to  dollar  conver- 
aion  methodology: 

One  of  the  most  crucial  aspects  of  any 
comparison  between  Soviet  and  U.S.  expendi- 
tures U  the  choice  of  an  exchange  rate  for 
translating  rubles  into  dollars.  The  artifi- 
cial nature  of  the  official  exchange  rate  pre- 
vents its  being  used,  but  the  choice  of  an 
alternative  rate  Is  difficult. 

This  section  of  your  study  might  address 
ths  followtog  questions: 

(a)  What  was  the  exchange  rate  used  by 
the  Defense  Department  In  its  calculations, 
and  by  what  precise  methodology  was  this 
rate  derived? 

(b)  Is  there  any  way  of  deriving  such  a 
rate  without.  In  effect,  estimating  directly 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  do  in  the  United 
States  the  Soviet  work  which  is  betog  costed? 
Do  we  know  enough  about  the  precise  nature 
of  the  Soviet  work  in  question  to  be  able  to 
make  such  a  calculation?  If  such  a  procedure 
was  utilized  by  the  Defense  Department  with 
respect  to  the  present  comparison,  what  dif- 
ferent rates  were  chosen  for  the  different 
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oatsgorles  of  Soviet  effort  underlying  the 
total,  and  how  was  the  rate  for  each  of  these 
categories  derived? 

(c)  What  range  of  error  can  reaUstloally 
be  expected  to  be  aaaoclated  with  the  ex- 
change rate  chosen  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment? 

I  fully  reoognlse  the  complexity  of  the 
study  I  am  requesting  you  to  make,  but  I 
would  appreciate  an  Interim  report  on  your 
tovestlgation  by  June  1.  1071.  It  should  be 
possible  wlthto  the  next  two  months  at 
least  to  identify  the  rough  magnitude  of 
overall  U.8.  expenditures  for  defense-related 
B&D  and  to  determtoe  the  date  and  meth- 
odology used  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
calculating  comparable  Soviet  expendlttires. 
Due  to  the  sensitive  nature  of  some  of  the 
Information  on  which  your  study  will  have  to 
be  baaed,  I  would  like  to  receive  both  a  classi- 
fied and  an  unclassified  version  of  your  to- 
terlm  report.  When  that  report  Is  received, 
consideration  as  to  the  practicality  and  ad- 
visability of  a  more  detailed.  to-dep<Ui  study 
of  the  Defense  Department's  comparisons  of 
UjB.  and  Soviet  efforts  will  be  in  order. 

Your  cooperation  to  undertaking  at  least 
the  initial  phases  of  the  tovestigatlon  I  have 
outlined  would  be  deeply  appreciated.  My 
staff  will  be  available  to  consult  with  per- 
sonnel of  your  office  as  to  any  questlcma  you 
may  have. 

Sincerely, 

Tboicas  J.  McInttbz, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Comparison  or  MnjTART  Rxsbaicb  and  Dk- 

VIXOPMENT    EXPENDrrURES    OF    THX    UNTRO 

States  and  the  Soviet  Union 

(By  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States) 
Cokftbollxb  Gxnzxal  or 

the  United  States, 
Waahington,  D.C,  July  23,  1971. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McInttke, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Reaearch  and 
DeveUypment,     Committee     on     Armed. 
Servicea,  U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairbcan:  As  requested  in  your 
letter  of  April  1,  1971,  the  General  Accotmt- 
tog  Office  has  evaluated  the  data  and  the 
methodology  on  which  the  Department  of 
Defense    (DOD)    based   its  condusion   that 
Soviet  Union  exiienditures  for  military  re- 
search and  development    (R&D)    are  about 
$10  billion  annually  compared  with  United 
States  expenditures  of  about  $7  bUllon. 

As  you  have  recognized,  this  Is  a  very  com- 
plex matter  tovolvtog  many  abstract  Issues. 
Furthermore  the  data  available  for  such  a 
study  are  very  limited.  Accordtog  to  DOD 
offlcals,  their  conclusion  regarding  Increased 
Soviet  Union  R&D  funding  was  based  prl- 
marUy  on  totelUgence  reports.  With  one  ex- 
ception, these  reports  were  not  available  to 
us. 

Alhough  our  study  was  necessarily  re- 
stricted in  scope,  we  have  covered  the  two 
areas  mentioned  on  page  6  of  your  request; 
namely  (1)  Identification  of  the  rough  mag- 
nitude of  overall  U.S.  expenditures  for  de- 
fense-related R&D  and  (2)  determination 
of  the  data  and  methodology  used  by  DOD 
to  calculating  comparable  Soviet  Union 
expenditures. 

Although  we  did  not  have  time  to  obtato 
DOD's  formal  comments,  we  did  discuss  the 
report  informally  with  DOD  offidals. 

PROBLEM  or  COMPAR-^BIUTT 

Our  limited  study  indicates  that  any  com- 
parison of  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
R&D  efforts  is  complicated  by  such  factors 
as: 

The  sparseness  of  published  information 
on  the  Soviet  Union  budget. 

The  inability  to  accept  the  limited  pub- 
lished Soviet  Union  budget  data  at  face 
value. 

The  toduslon  to  the  Soviet  Union  budget 
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of   outlays   for   activities   flnanoftrt    to   tlM 

United  States  largely  by  the  private  sector 
and  State  and  local  governments. 

The  uncertatotles  to  converting  rubles  to 
dollars. 

The  differences  to  methods  of  perform- 
ance. espedaUy  to  the  tise  of  manpower  and 
equipment. 

The  differences  to  innovative  approach  be- 
tween a  centraUy  planned  economy  and  a 
competitive  market  economy. 

The  reportedly  Inferior  fadllUes  and 
equipment  of  Soviet  Union  scientists  (with 
the  Ukely  exception  of  some  space  and  mili- 
tary research  fiicllltlee) ,  e^>ectaUy  the  lack 
of  ooiiq;>uters  for  R&D. 

Vja.  DZIXNBE-IXLATZD  UOI  BUVMUTUREB 

In  the  past  several  years,  DOD  officials 
most  often  have  mentioned  defense-spon- 
sored R&D  as  being  to  the  area  of  $7  billion. 
As  long  as  the  figure  is  not  more  precise.  It 
can  represent  (1)  the  RDT&E  (research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation)  approprla- 
Uon  to  DOD^  budget  request.  (3)  DOD's 
part  of  the  R&D  program  oomtatoed  to  the 
Special  Analyses  section  of  the  Budget  of 
the  United  States,  or  (3)  DOD's  R&D  pro- 
gram as  published  to  National  Science  Foun- 
dation reports,  which  tocludes  RDT&E  ap- 
propriations plus  some  support  reoelTed  by 
R&D   activities   from   other  appropriations. 

The  expenditure  figure  of  $7  billion  used 
by  DOD  to  Its  recent  statement  tocluded, 
to  addition  to  DOD's  RDT&E  expenditures, 
costs  for  military  atomic  energy.  The  amount 
to  current  dollars  was  dose  to  $8  billion 
but  was  converted  to  1968  dollars  for  com- 
parison with  Soviet  Union  expenditures. 

We  found  to  our  study  that  expenditures 
for  defense-related  R&D  in  the  United  States 
were  higher  than  any  of  the  flg\ires  recorded 
to  the  above-named  sources.  Although  we 
were  unable  to  determtoe  the  exact  amount, 
we  beUeve  that  the  additional  effort  exceeds 
tl  billion.  There  are  two  principal  areas  to 
which  these  defense-related  R&D  costs  are 
tociirred :  ( 1 )  expenditures  are  made  by  DOD 
that  are  not  recorded  as  part  of  its  RDT&E 
appropriations  or  its  R&D  program  and  (2) 
private  Industry  finances  R&D  ($10  bUllon 
to  $11  billion  annually),  some  of  which  is 
related  to  defense.  These  two  areas  are  dis- 
cussed to  further  detail  subsequently. 

Because  of  the  nat\u-e  of  R&D  there  Is  no 
generally  accepted  definition  of  the  activi- 
ties which  constitute  R&D,  especially  when 
It  comes  to  defining  the  point  at  which  de- 
velopment ends  and  production  begins.  DOD 
believes  that  many  of  the  so-called  un- 
recorded R&D  costs  fall  wlthto  the  "gray 
areas"  which  border  on  the  Une  between  de- 
velopment and  production  and  that  there 
Is  a  further  definition  problem  involved  to 
determining  the  part  of  todustry's  R&D 
efforts  that  is  defense  related. 

DOD  believes  also  that  designation  of  these 
two  types  of  costs  ss  defense-related  R&O 
costs  wotild  Increase  the  amount  recorded  aa 
U.S.  defense-related  R&D  expenditures  by 
about  16  percent — 30  percent  at  the  most — 
and  that  these  add-on  oosts  become  Import- 
ant only  if  the  Soviet  Union  U  handling  Its 
similar  expenditures  to  a  different  manner. 
DOD  states  that  Its  compartaons  were  to- 
tended  to  make  the  Soviet  Union  RDTItl 
estimates  functionally  comparable  to  those 
of  the  United  States  and  that  such  oosts  to 
the  Soviet  Union  were  outside  the  budget  for 
its  RDT&E.  In  our  study  we  were  unabls  to 
determtoe  the  handling  of  such  expenditures 
to  the  Soviet  Union  budget. 
Some  DOD  BAD-related  expenditurea  not 
recorded  a:  RAD 


XX>D'a  aooounttog  system  dUdo 
costs  of  RDT&E  activities  funded  from  Hipro- 
priatlons  for  military  personnel  and  military 
construction  and  from  other  appropriations. 
These  oosts  are  included  to  National  Sclsnos 
Foundation  reports  on  R&D.  Other  amounts 
relattog  to  R&D  however,  are  not  tonded  wttb 
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SDTUB  ^>proprUtk>iM  or  othflrwln  noontod 

1.  Aa  «qriata«d  la  our  npoci  to  «1m  Oob- 

groM  (~AUoinuioM  for  Indapntdnt  HcmuOl 
and  DcTOlopmnit  Oo«t*  In  Tturillalad  Ooo- 
ttMts— IMOM  and  AltanutttTW,"  B-ie40ia. 
Mbrosry  le.  UTO) .  DOCs  abMW  of  oantrao- 
ton'  ooita  for  Independent  reeeerah  end 
derelopmeDt  (JRaiD  (ineludlng  ocher  Inde- 
pendent tenhniel  effort,  mioh  m  bid  and 
pnipoeel)  la  fanenair  alMocbed  «■  ovwtoeed 
cneontgecte.  Such  oootnote  are  funded  fKm 
e|iproprlatloaM  tor  pcoearaoM&t,  BSnna,  "»^ 
to  amne  extent  opentlona  and  i««tw.^T"fiTMr>. 
On  the  bMla  of  our  knmledte  ot  tb»  funding 
of  defenae  oontaaeta,  m  eatiinate  tlMt  ao 
peroMt  ot  tadb.  IRkD  ooata  wera  funded 
fKm  BDTftS  appropzlAtlona.  Tliieref ore.  uatnc 
Defenae  Contract  Audit  Agency  raporU  for 
1970.  w  calculate  tlwt  about  80  paroent  of 
Bueb  oosta-^nora  than  9850  mllUan— repre- 
aenta  addlttmial  defenae  B4a>  ooata  not  In- 
cluded In  BDnUB  or  otberwlae  recorded  aa 
B&D. 

DOD  Informed  ua  that  It  had  Included 
about  9800  million  for  ZBAO  In  computing 
the  87  bttUon  ot  ViOUa  Stataa  defeoae-re- 
lated  BAD  coeta  for  ^^^r^myn  with  tbe 
Soviet  Ualoa  BAD  eipeodlturea. 

a.  Oartain  ezpendituraa.  related  to  dev«l- 
opment  ot  wwaiiuua  ayetema  and  /wmpowf^n, 
are  funded  fnim  othar  than  BDTJkl  apnro- 
priatkna  and  are  not  reocrded  by  D<»  aa 
^^'^  y***-^^>—  Include  auch  araaa  aa  "peod- 
net  improfamant"  or  "onmponent  Impcore- 
ment,"  "major  modlflcation,"  and  "advanced 
pcodaotkm  engineering." 

DOD  doee  not  maintain  aeparate  recorda  of 
product  Improvement  or  component  improve- 
ment ooata  nnanced  by  the  procurement  or 
operatiana  and  maintenance  appropriatlaoa. 
At  our  requeat  DOD  — *<"'f(tti1  that  BAD  coate 
for  programa  in  thla  gray  ana  amounted 
roughly  to  $100  mlUlon  in  procurement  ^>- 
proprlatlotia  for  flacal  year  1073.  We  believe 
that  the  amount  may  be  higher,  becauae  DOD 
haa  planned  to  approve  »118  million  In  cal- 
endar year  1871  and  9126  mlUlon  In  calendar 
year  1973  for  aircraft  englnea,  a  aingle-com- 
ponent  Improvement  program. 

DOD  Informed  u«  that  Soviet  Union  ex- 
penditures  for  product  improvement  were 
made  by  Soviet  Union  production  enterpriaea 
and  were  not  included  in  eatlmatea  of  tbe 
Soviet  Union  RTDftK  budget.  We  were  unatde 
to  corroborate  thla  infonrnvtlon  and  there- 
fore are  unable  to  comment  on  the  atatement. 

DOD  had  not  made  a  study  of  the  engl- 
neerlng  and  teatlng  ooata  funded  from  pro- 
curement appropriations  for  major  modlflca- 
tlona  of  weapona  ayatema  and  oonaequently 
did  not  provide  ua  with  an  eetlmate  of  auch 
amount.  Our  limited  review  tniti^ited  that 
modification  programa  Involved  aubatantlal 
coeta  and.  when  Implemented  aa  modlflca- 
ttona  to  production  contracta,  were  not 
funded  from  RDTUS  approprlationa.  The  ex- 
tant to  which  auch  modiflcatlons  Involve 
BAD  efforts  la  not  known. 

DOD  considered  advanced  production  engi- 
neering as  another  gray  area  and  ectimated 
BAD  effort  involved  $60  million  financed 
from  1073  procurement  approprtatlona. 

S.  Bxpenaea  of  BAD  management  and  ad- 
ministrative organlaatlona  at  DOD  depart- 
mental headquarten  levela  were  not  financed 
f>rom  BDTAX  i^ipropriaitlona  and  were  not 
racorded  by  DOT)  aa  BAD  program  coats.  DOD 
eatlmated  theae  coeta  at  843:8  miuion  for 
flecal  year  1873. 

BAD  financed  by  private  industry 
Inaamuch  aa  aU  activitiea  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  funded  and  controlled  by  the  So- 
viet Union  Government,  we  believe  that  it 
U  neoeaaary  to  reoognlae  that  a  part  of  all 
United  SUtea  BAD  expenditurea.  private  aa 
weUaa  governmental,  muat  be  oocatdered  in 
•'""^•'^"g  defenae-reUted  BAD  expendKurea 
of  the  two  counMea.  DOD  oontenda  tim  to- 
duatry  BAD  performed  in  the  dvlllaa  ttgtor 
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of  the  Soviet  Union  doee  not  appredAbly 
benefit  the  Soviet  XTnion  defenae  BAD  eSOrt. 
Neverthtfeaa  the  Director  of  Defenae  Be- 
aeareh  and  Sngineerlng  informed  the  HOuae 
Committee  on  Armed  Servloee  on  May  36, 
1871.  that,  in  making  fimdlng  comparlaona' 
between  the  United  sutes  and  the  Soviet 
Union: 

"•  •  •  an  attempt  was  made  to  estimate 
the  equivalent  BDTAB  value  to  the  US 
military  BDT  A  E  budget  of  U.S.  non-defense. 
non-«pace  BAD  items  which  the  Soviets 
ml^t  have  to  Include  in  their  military  and 
apace  budget  in  the  intereet  of  secrecy.  Com- 
puter manufactiulng  technology  was  a  major 
item.  The  estimate  for  such  clvillan-fur- 
nlahed  BDTAB  to  Def  ensee  was  between  8800 
million  and  81  billion  per  year  in  1970  •  •  •  " 

The  National  Selenoe  Foundation,  whl^ 
has  the  statutory  reaponalblllty  for  eoUeetion 
and  analysts  of  data  on  BAD  in  the  United 
Statee.  does  not  attempt' to  determine  how 
much  BAD  financed  by  industrial  companies 
la  defenae-related.  Thla  could  l>e  l>ee8uae  of 
the  Inherent  problem  in  trying  to  arbitrarily 
dlstlnguiah  between  ultimate  uses  for  de- 
fense as  oppoaed  to  dvU  appUoationa.  How- 
ever, we  have  identiaed  two  areaa  involving 
BAD  in  the  private  aector  where  it  appeara 
that  the  defenae-related  BAD  la  aignlflcant. 
Theae  areas  are: 

1.  Contractor's  unrelmbuned  Tn^fn 
According  to  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency  reports,  major  defenae  and  space 
contractors  Incurred  81,294  million  of  IBAD 
costs  In  1970.  Of  this  amount,  81,087  mlUlon 
was  accepted  by  the  Oovemment  for  alloca- 
tion to  all  the  contractors'  work.  To  be  ac- 
cepUble  for  allocation,  such  work  generaUy 
must  be  related  to  product  lines  for  which 
the  Oovemment  haa  contracts.  Consequently 
It  seems  reasonable  to  aasume  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  accepted  for 
aUocatlon  (81.087  million)  and  the  DOD- 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion share  (8791  mllUon).  or  ^proximately 
8300  million,  repreaented  unrelmburaed  costs 
incurred  for  defense-related  reeeaich. 

We  believe  that  the  IRAD  costs  Incurred 
In  excess  of  the  amount  accepted  for  alloca- 
tion also  represented — to  an  undetennlned 
degree — costs  incurred  for  defense-related 
research.  Such  costs,  amoimtlng  to  8307  mil- 
lion in  1970,  were  Incurred  by  major  defense 
and  space  contractors  i>s  a  means  of  meeting 
anticipated  customer  needs,  and  consequent- 
ly It  appean  that  such  imreimbursed  cost 
would  represent  a  subatantlal  amount  of 
defenae-related  reaearch  financed  by  private 
Industry. 

3.  Computer  technology 
The  Importance  of  considering  computers 
when  assessing  the  reUtlve  R&D  positions  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Uplon  Is 
evidenced  by  reports  that  there  Is  a  serious 
lack  of  computing  power  for  scientific  and 
other  piuposea  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
computers  have  a  high  potenUal  for  military 
application,  it  is  reasonable  to  assxune  that 
much  of  Industry  BAD  In  the  computer  field 
haa  a  definite  relationship  to  defense. 

The  National  Science  PoundaUon  reported 
that  In  1968  the  ofllce-,  computing-,  and  ac- 
counting-machine Industry  performed  8068 
mllUon  of  applied  BAD.  About  90  percent  of 
this  effort,  largely  related  to  computen,  was 
attributed  to  Industry  financing.  DOD  be- 
Ueves  that  theae  figurea  do  not  reflect  m- 
dlrect  Government  financing.  DOD  reported 
that: 

"In  the  United  States,  the  total  computer 
BAD  effort,  civilian  and  military,  is  estimated 
at  about  81  billion  per  year.  The  major  frac- 
tion of  thla  is  supported  by  Defense  and 
q>ace,  Indirectly  or  directly." 

Although  the  two  sets  of  figurea  are  not 
in  agreement,  they  substantiate  that  there 
is  an  undetermined,  but  possibly  significant, 
amo\int  of  Industry  BAD  in  computen  that 
would  benefit  tbe  Nation's  defenae  aetlvltlea. 
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In  general  the  methodology  used  by  DOO 
quantified  the  Soviet  Union  military  BAD 
efforts  according  to  dollar  equlvalenta  for 
comparison  with  United  States  effoita.  Thla 
waa  aooomplUhed  in  four  steps. 

1.  Intelligence  community  estlmatea  of 
BAD  expenditures 

The  Intelllgenoe  community  analyzed  the 
Soviet  Union  budget  to  eatUnate  «in«Tm<^ 
Inputa  Into  military  BAD  efforta.  DOO  offl- 
olala  Inf  onned  ua  that  tbe  unltemiaed.  or 
aecret,  part  of  the  all-union  adenoe  budget 
waa  oonsldered  the  primary  fimdlng  aouroe 
for  miUtary-related  BAD  (BAD  for  military 
weapona,  apace,  and  atomic  energy).  Soviet 
Union  data  ainoe  1968  do  not  ahow  t»if 
breakdown;  oonaequently  the  Intelllgenee 
oommunlty'a  eatimates  of  Soviet  Union  mili- 
tary-related BAD  were  extrapolated  upwaida 
on  the  baalB  of  the  l96(K-67  trend.  The  mtel- 
llgenoe  community  converted  rubles  to  dol- 
lan  by  using  a  83  conversion  rate. 

Tbe  financial  input  dau  were  furthw  re- 
fined by  costing,  in  doUars.  the  rtiatlvely 
open  Soviet  Union  civil  space  program.  Tha 
Int^llgence  community  baaed  its  estlmatea 
on  what  it  calculated  the  United  States  would 
have  had  to  apend  to  duplicate  the  Soviet 
Umon  clva  space  facilities  and  aocompllah- 
menta.  Theae  eetimatea  were  then  subtnM^ted 
from  the  eetlmated  military-related  ».fcr^  ex- 
penditures. Tbe  realdual  repreaented,  in  dol- 
lars, the  Soviet  Union  mlUtary  BAD,  inelud- 
lng atomic  energy.  Because  of  Soviet  Uhlon 
secrecy,  there  is  no  direct  way  to  reasonably 
estimate  the  BAD  expenditurea  for  weapons 
systems  under  development  or  for  civil  atomic 
energy. 

3.  DOD's  Technological  Assessment  of 

Outputs 
In  fiscal  year  1970  DOD  initiated  a  study 
to  compare  the  military  and  space  tech- 
nological outputs  of  the  United  States  with 
slmUar  outputs  of  the  Soviet  Union  from 
1960  to  1968.  The  study  estimated  the  time 
required  for  technological  Improvements  and 
the  niunber  of  yeare  the  Soviet  Union  took 
to  reach  given  levels  of  United  States  weap- 
ona technology.  / 

Prom  Intelligence  data,  discussions  with 
specialists,  and  subjective  Judgments  of  DOD 
officials,  technologlcal-lead  assessments  were 
made  of  the  two  countrlee'  space  achieve- 
ments and  about  100  of  their  military  weap- 
ons systems.  The  technologlcal-lead  assess- 
ments for  individual  weapons  and  space 
systems  were  then  simimarlzed  into  five 
major  system  categories.  DOD  states  that  the 
technologlcal-lead  assessment  summaries  for 
the  five  categories  do  not  represent  specific 
weighted  averaging  of  the  individual  sys- 
tems but  are  consistent  with  them  and  cor- 
relate with  the  broader  impressions  and  ex- 
periences of  Informed  persons. 

The  study  revealed  that,  during  the  pe- 
riod from  1960  to  1968,  the  United  Statee 
maintained  lU  2-  to  3-year  lead  In  weapons 
technology  and  established  a  2-  to  3-year 
lead  In  space  technology.  DOD  reasoned  that, 
since  technological  leads  were  increased  by 
greater  relative  effort,  the  United  States  mUl- 
tary  RAD  effort  must  have  been  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  space  effort  must  have  been  lo  to  20 
percent  greater  than  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 


3.  C<»nparison  of  Batimated  Bxpendlturea 
With  Output  Beaiilts 
DOD  c(Hnpared  the  reaults  of  Its  tech- 
nologlcal-lead assessments  with  Its  estimates 
of  the  United  SUtes  mlUtary  R&D  expend- 
iturea, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration's  estimate  of  the  Umted 
States  civil  space  program,  and  the  intelli- 
gence community's  estimates  of  the  Soviet 
Union  mUltary  R&D  and  space  expenditures 
for  the  period  from  1960  to  1968.  DOD  rea- 
soned that.  If  comparative  estimates  of  tbe 
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two  oountriea'  flnannlal  Inputa  were  generaUy 
in  agreement  with  the  aaaeaamenta  of  their 
comparative  outputa,  the  reliablUty  of  ttie 
IntelUgence  community's  estlmatea  of  the 
Soviet  Union  financial  inputa,  as  expreeaed 
m  doUar  equlvalenta.  would  be  vaUdated.  In 
addition,  the  caviae-and-«ffect  relatlonahlp 
between  financial  Inputs  and  technological 
outputs  would  be  demonstrated. 

DOD  claimed  that  it  waa  able  to  find  a 
clear  correlation  between  the  relative  Inputa 
and  outputs.  DOD  added  that  the  IntelU- 
gence community'a  eetimatea  of  Soviet  Union 
BAD  Inputs  could  vary  as  much  as  plus  or 
minus  20  percent  and  still  fit  observed  tech- 
nological outputs.  DOD  reasoned  that  greater 
variances  in  estimates  of  Soviet  Union  ex- 
penditures would  be  outside  the  bounda  of 
observed  results. 

Because  of  the  reported  correlation  be- 
tween the  estimated  financial  Inputs  and 
technological  outputs,  DOO  expressed  con- 
fidence In  the  inteUigenoe  community's  dol- 
lar eetimatea  of  the  Soviet  Union  mlUtary 
RAD  budgeta. 

4.  Projection  of  current  and  future  budgets 
based  on  1960-68  analyses 

DOD  used  the  Intelligence  oommunlty'B 
estimates  of  the  Soviet  Union's  mlUtary 
RAD  funding  from  1968  to  project  current 
and  possible  future  Soviet  Union  RAD  re- 
sults. DOD  compared  the  Soviet  Union 
budget  estimates  with  similar  United  States 
financial  data  that  DOO  had  developed  and 
found  that  the  Soviet  Union  military  RAD 
expenditurea  had  been  exceeding  thoae  of 
the  United  States  in  ever-increasing  amounts 
from  1968. 
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Secrecy  concerning  the  nature  of  the  So- 
viet umon  science  data  reqiUres  a  number 
of  assumptions  in  estimating  Soviet  Union 
miUtary-related  RAD  expenditures.  We  were 
not  permitted  to  review  the  intelligence  com- 
mumty's  supporting  documentation  for  its 
estimates  of  the  Soviet  Union's  mlUtary- 
related  RAD  budgets  or  the  equivalent  costa 
of  Soviet  Union  efforta  in  dvU  space  tech- 
nology. Therefore  we  are  unable  to  com- 
ment on  the  reasonableness  of  such  esti- 
mates. However,  as  noted  in  the  Stockholm 
International  Peace  Research  Institute's 
SIPRI  Yearbook  of  World  Armaments  and 
Disarmament  1969-70.  experts  who  have 
made  detaUed  studies  of  Soviet  Union  sci- 
ence data  either  make  no  eetimatea  or  make 
rough  order-of-magnitude  estimates.  Thoee 
experts  malting  rough  estlmatea  differ  among 
themselves  by  as  much  as  60  to  100  percent. 
The  difficulty  in  estimating  Soviet  Union 
miUtary-related  R&D  expenditures  u  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  budget  Is  stated  in  rubles  and  conse- 
quently, for  comparative  purpoees,  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  convert  the  rubles  into  their  dollar 
equivalents.  There  U  no  generaUy  accepted 
rate  for  converting  rubles  expended  for 
RAD  into  their  dollar  equivalents.  The  year- 
book states  that  the  exchange  rates  used  in 
the  various  private  studies,  where  conver- 
sion was  attempted,  ranged  from  81.30  to 
83JiO  a  ruble. 

BCany  experta,  however,  beUeve  that  a  rea- 
aonable  conversion  rate  for  Soviet  Union 
mlUtary  R&D  work  would  be  frtmi  82  to  83 
a  ruble.  Consequently  the  83  rate  which  waa 
uaed  by  the  IntelUgence  community  may 
understate  the  Soviet  Union  RAD  efforta. 

As  reported  previously,  technologlcal-lead 
asseaaments  for  1960-68  were  based  upon 
InteUlgence  data,  discussions  with  special- 
ists, and  subjective  Judgments  of  DOD  offi- 
cials. The  Delphi  method  ^  was  used  to  arrive 
at  a  oonaensus  regarding  weapon  compari- 
sons. Subjective  Judgments  were  used  when 
the  data  were  incomplete  or  controvenlal. 
Disagreements,  when  they  occurred,  were  re- 
ported to  be  seldom  larger  than  plus  or  miniu 
1  year.  We  had  neither  the  expotlae  nor  the 
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time  to  IndependenUy  teat  and  evaluate  the 
technologioal-lead  aaaeaamenta  and  therefore 
cannot  oomment  on  their  reaaonableneae. 

In  comparing  tbe  two  coimtriea'  «iT»«nM«i 
Inputa  with  their  hardware  outputa.  we 
foimd  that  the  degree  of  correlatloD  varied 
significantly,  depending  on  the  cfaoloe  of 
defiatora  uaed  to  adjuat  for  inflationary  prea- 
Burea  in  the  UJ9.  economy  over  th*  9-year  pe- 
riod. Inflationary  preaaiuva  and  effects  on 
the  Soviet  Union  BAD  expenditures  are  not 
known,  but  DOD  has  stated  that  It  is  gen- 
eraUy assiuned  that,  because  of  tbe  Soviet 
umon  system  of  oontroUed  prices  and  wagea, 
rubles  do  not  Inflate.  Effects  of  inflatton  on 
U3.  R&D  expenditures,  however,  are  wdl 
known  and  are  adjusted  for  by  using  either 
(1)  the  groea  national  product  (QNP)  defla- 
tor which  appllea  to  the  economy  aa  a  whole 
or  (3)  a  special  deflator  derived  for  BAD 
goods  and  services. 

Accm-ding  to  DOD's  technological  aseees- 
ment  "Soviet  RDT&E  produced  about  the 
same  number  of  major  weapons  systems  pro- 
totypes at  about  the  same  rate  of  improve- 
ment as  the  VS.V  Consequently,  on  the  basis 
of  comparable  outputs,  the  United  Statee 
mlUtary  BMi  expenditures  (financial  Inputa) 
should  have  been  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Over  the  9-year  period,  how- 
ever, umted  States  mlUtary  RAD  expendi- 
tures, as  estimated  by  DOD,  exceeded  com- 
parable Soviet  Union  expenditures,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  InteUlgence  community,  by  11, 
23,  or  31  percent,  depending  on  the  uae  and 
choice  of  defiaton.* 

The  difference  of  li  percent  ree\ilta  from 
comparing  expenditures  on  the  basis  of  cur- 
rent doUars  in  lieu  of  constant  dollara,  Le., 
without  applying  a  deflator.  This  ocmparison 
assumes  that  both  economies  experienced 
the  same  relative  amount  of  inflation  over 
the  9-year  period.  The  difference  of  33  per- 
cent reaulta  from  applying  the  GNF  deflator 
to  expreaa  the  United  Statee  expendlturee  in 
constant  1968  doUan  before  oomparlng  them 
with  Soviet  Union  expenditurea.  The  differ- 
ence of  31  percent  reaulta  from  allying  a 
special  RAD  deflator  to  the  U3.  mlUtary 
RAD  expenditurea  m  Ueu  of  the  GNP 
deflator. 

In  regard  to  the  above  compariaons,  DOD 
ofllcials  have  stated  that  use  of  current 
doUars: 

"•  •  •  is  hardest  to  Justify  on  economic 
grounds.  The  RAD  deflator  leads  to  the  maxi- 
mum difference  but  ImpUee  that  there  is  no 
inflation  in  the  Soviet  BAD  sector.  The  ONP 
deflator  would  seem  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  general  UJ3.  and  Soviet  eco- 
nomic systems  and  would  imply  an  Inflation 
in  Soviet  BDTAE  relative  to  the  general 
Soviet  economy  comparable  to  that  in  the 
U.S." 

coNCLxraioif 

On  the  basis  of  the  limited  Information 
available  to  us,  we  beUeve  that  extreme 
secretlveness  by  the  Soviet  Union  results  in 
data  which  are  insufficient  for  a  realistic 
measurement  of  Its  mlltlary  R&D  efforts.  At 
best,  dollar  valuations  of  Soviet  Union  mUl- 
tary RAD  programs  are  only  rough  gtUdes  to 
the  Soviet  Union's  relaUve  level  of  effort.  In 
our  opinion  the  general  technological  as- 
sessments as  developed  by  DOD  can  provide 
only  general  support  for  thoee  rough  gmdes; 
they  cannot  refine  them.  Consequently,  al- 
though we  belelve  that  the  DOD  methodol- 
ogy with  its  limited  data  base  may  be  useful 
in  mdicatlng  trends  and  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  the  Soviet  Union  mlUtary  i**fT\ 
threat,  we  have  reservations  as  to  its  useful- 
ness in  quantifying  relative  efforta  or  spend- 
ing gaps  between  the  countries. 

As  you  requested,  we  are  tTinHn0  available 
to  you  a  General  Accounting  Office  staff  study 
entitled  "Comparison  of  MlUtary  Reaearch 
and  Development  Expenditurea  of  the  United 
Statee  and  the  Soviet  Union,"  which  contains 
detaUed  information  obtained   during   our 
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Umlted  survey.  Part  I.  entitled  "Introduc- 
tion" and  "Besearch  and  Development  Kx- 
pendltures  In  the  United  Statee,"  U  tm- 
claaalfled.  Part  n.  entitled  "Department  of 
Defenae  Methodology  for  Assesaing  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  MUtiary  Beaeareh 
and  Development  Efforta,"  la  dassifled 
"Secret"  as  it  is  based,  to  some  extent,  on 
classified  information. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  reached 
with  your  office,  copiea  of  thla  report  are 
being  sent  today  to  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  Houae  Commltteee  on  Armed 
Servicea,  the  Senate  and  Ho\i8e  Commltteee 
on  Approprlationa,  and  the  Senate  and  House 
Commltteee  on  Government  Operatlona. 
Copies  of  the  report  are  also  being  sent  today 
to  the  Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Copies  of  the  report,  together  with 
copies  of  the  staff  study,  are  being  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BUC^  B.  9rAAT8, 

Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  Vntted  State$. 

POOTNOTMr 

•  UsuaUy  consists  of  a  series  of  reported 
Interrogations  of  persons  whose  opinions  or 
Judgments  are  of  interest.  After  the  initial 
interrogation  of  each  person,  each  subse- 
quent InteRogatloti  is  accompanied  t>y  in> 
formation  regarding  the  preceding  round  of 
r^Uee.  The  person  is  thus  encouraged  to 
reconsider  and,  if  appropriate,  change  hla 
previous  reply  in  the  light  of  the  repUea  of 
other  membera  of  the  group. 

'Both  the  ONP  and  the  B  A  O  deflaton 
attempt  to  convert  into  constant  1968  dollara 
the  funds  expended  for  U.S.  mlUtary  BAD 
and  dvU  space  in  the  period  from  1980  to 
1971.  The  ONP  deflator  is  based  on  tbe  gen- 
eral purabase  value  of  the  doUar  during 
1968;  the  R  A  D  deflator  la  based  on  whM 
the  dollar  would  have  bought  in  B  A  D  gooda 
and  servloee  during  1868.  The  two  valuea 
tend  to  Inflate  at  different  ratea. 

Because  the  U.S.  economy  in  general  and 
the  B  A  D  costs  in  particiUar  have  been  in- 
flating BteadUy  from  1960  to  the  preeent.  the 
uae  of  either  deflator  to  convert  the  teas  in- 
flated  1880  through  1967  ddlars  into  con- 
stant  1968  dollan  increaaee  the  total  amount 
of  reported  expenditurea;  oonversdy,  con- 
verting the  more  Inflated  1969  through  1971 
doUan  into  constant  1968  doUars  decreaasa 
the  reported  expenditures.  Consequently 
since  DOD  and  the  mtelUgeoee  community 
report  that  United  Statee  expenditurea  ex- 
ceeded thoae  of  the  Soviet  Umon  from  1980 
to  1868  use  of  either  deflator  would  Increase 
theae  differences  by  increasing  the  reported 
United  States  e^enditurea. 

CoKPASiaoir  or  MnjTAKT  Rksxaxcb  ams  D«- 
vxLOPMxm  BxPxwDrrtJKKs  of  thx  Uwird 
Statxs  akd  thx  Sovirr  Union 

(By  the  ComptroUer  General  of  tbe 
United  Statee) 
ABsaxvunoNs 
ABC — ^Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
CIP — Component  Improvement  Program. 
DOD— Department  of  Defense. 
IBAD — Independent  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment. 

NASA — ^National  Aeronautica  and  Bpoot 
Administration. 

NSF — ^National  Sdence  Foundation. 

OECD— OrganlxaUon  for  Bconomle  Co- 
operation and  Development. 

OASD/ComptroUer — Office  of  Avistant  Seo- 
retary  of  Defenae  (Comptrdler) . 

BAD — reeearch  and  devdopment. 

BDTAB  reeeareh,  devdc^ment,  teat,  and 
evaluation. 

CHAFTIB  1 

IntrodvctiOH 
ThU  Is  part  I  of  a  General  Aooounttng 
Oflloe  staff  atudy  made  in  nqranse  to  a  i*. 
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qnnt  dated  AprO  1,  1971.  from  th«  (^lalnoan 
at  tlM  Subcommittee  on  ReM*rcb  tnd  De- 
velopment. Senate  Anned  Servloea  Commit- 
tee. Tbla  etaff  study.  In  two  parts.  Is  Issued 
In  conjunction  wltta  our  letter  report  of  this 
date  to  the  Chairman  (8-173568).  Part  n  Is 
elasBllled  "SBCBrr." 

Defurtment  of  De/eiue  tettimony 

In  liardi  1071  Dr.  Jobn  S.  Foster.  Jr..  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Reaearcb  and  Engineering, 
testlfled  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  regarding  tbe  comparative  United 
States  and  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
military  research  and  development  (RAD) 
efforts.  Dr.  Foster,  noting  his  past  concern 
about  the  increase  in  the  Soviet  Union  RScD 
expenditures  at  a  time  when  United  States 
q>endlng  was  leveling  out  and  then  declining, 
said  that  the  trends  were  continuing.  He 
stated: 

"We  must  now  realistically  acknowledge 
that  their  effort  In  military  R&D  is  signi- 
ficantly larger  than  ours.  Our  best  estimates 
are  that  this  differential  Is  now  equivalent  to 
some  $3  billion  a  year  In  terms  of  1968 
dollars." 

Dr.  Foster  commented  that,  although  the 
VS.  level  of  RAD  effort  Is  now  smaller.  It  Is 
his  belief  that  the  United  States  Is  still  tech- 
nologically ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union — ahead 
on  quality  of  weapons — by  perh^>s  a  lo  3 
years  on  the  average.  He  believes,  however, 
that.  If  present  trends  continue,  the  larger 
and  Increasing  Soviet  Union  effort  could 
result  In  the  Soviet  Union's  assuming  tech- 
nological superiority  in  military  RAD  In  the 
latter  half  of  this  decade,  which,  along  with 
the  trend  toward  improved  Soviet  Union 
quality,  could  seriously  jeopardize  the  U.S. 
margin  of  security  in  the  197jy-85  period. 

Dr.  Foster  explained  that  the  most  serious 
concern  with  the  United  States  defense 
RDTAS  (reeearcb.  development,  test,  and 
evaluation)  effort  is  the  apparent  Soviet 
Union  challenge  In  outright  Investment  rate 
In  defense  RDTAE.  He  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  RDTAE  investment  rate,  considering 
military  and  spaoe  Investments  together.  Is 
unchanged.  He  reported,  however,  that,  since 
1968.  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  allocating 
RDTAE  growth  to  the  military  sector  in  con- 
trast to  the  previous  period  of  about  S  years 
during  which  time  the  growth  went  Into  the 
■pace  sector. 

In  the  United  States.  meanwhUe,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Foster,  RAD  growth  has  gone  Into 
the  civilian  sectors,  and  there  has  been  a 
steadily  widening  difference  In  the  military 
RDTAK  Investment  rates  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  since  1968.  Dr.  Foster 
stated  that  "the  Soviet  RDTAE  effort  Is  now 
apparently  sufficiently  high  that,  without 
further  increases,  the  Soviets  could  pass  us 
In  military  technology  by  the  mid-1970'8." 

Dr.  Foster  compared  Soviet  Union  and 
United  States  resources  allocated  to  military 
BDTAK.  Be  noted  a  disparity  between  the 
nuaibtr  of  qualified  scientists  and  engineers 
en4>k>yed  In  research  and  developmMit  by  the 
Ualted  SUtes  and  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Ac- 
cording to  National  Science  Foundation 
(MBF)  and  Department  of  Commerce  infor- 
mation, the  Soviet  Union  employed  740,000 
sdMitlsts  and  engineers  In  1968  whereas  the 
United  States  employed  S16.000  scientists 
and  engineers  in  1968.  Dr.  Foster  stated  that 
the  disparity  Is  continuing  to  Increase. 

Dr.  Foster  also  reported  that  studies  per- 
formed by  the  Air  Force  Indicate  that  the 
Soviets  have  continued  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity and  number  of  their  m^Jor  reeearcb  facil- 
ities. Conversely  Dr.  Foster  stated  that  nuuiy 
of  the  VJB.  latoratory  and  other  BAD  fadll- 
tlee  are  declining  because  of  lack  of  effective 
use. 

The  third  major  reeouroe  dlaeniwed  by  Dr. 
Foster  was  binding.  He  based  his  conclusions 
largely  on  the  results  of  studies  which  ana- 
tyaed  SovlsC  Union  budgets  in  terms  of 
united  SUtes  dollar  equivalente  for  q>aoe- 
and  defense  related  research  and  develop- 
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ment.  Dr.  Foster  stated  that  these  studies 
showed  "•  •  •  a  steady  increase  In  Soviet 
BDTAB  Investment,  miUtory  pluM  space,  be- 
ginning In  the  early  19A0's.  Through  196S 
the  avsrage  annxial  growth  exceeded  10  per- 
cent, and  since  1965  It  has  averaged  about  8 
percent." 

Dr.  Foster  said  that.  In  the  early  1960*8,  the 
growth  was  I4>plied: 

"*  *  *  to  civil  space  technology,  until  the 
latter  reached  a  level  of  nmghly  6  billion  In 
eqiUvalent  U.S.  doUan,  after  which  the 
growth  was  again  applied  to  military  tech- 
nology. The  8  percent  growth  in  total  RDTAE 
In  1968,  when  applied  only  to  the  military 
portion  which  was  in  eqiilvalent  U.S.  doUan 
about  $7  billion,  means  about  a  15-percent 
growth  rate  per  year  In  military  RDTAE 
alMie.  U.S.  military  RDTAE  funding  during 
the  post- 1968  period  has  been  approximately 
constant. 

"As  a  result  of  the  divergent  trends,  it  ap- 
pean  that  this  year  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
devoting  about  40  to  60  percent  more  in 
equivalent  effort  to  military  RAD  than  the 
U.S.  This  additional  effort  amounts  to  about 
3  bUlion  In  equivalent  U.S.  dollars." 

Dr.  Foster  termed  the  analytic  work  lead- 
ing to  these  conclusions  a  pioneering  effort 
In  resolving  questions  about  comparative 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  RAD  aixl 
noted  that,  even  with  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  converting  rubles  to  dollan  and 
the  Soviet  Union  budget  concealments,  the 
data  were  believed  to  be  accurate  wtthin  10 
to  30  percent. 

Dr.  Foster  also  informed  the  Committee  of 
a  study  initiated  to  compare  the  relative 
military  and  apace  technological  outputs  of 
the  two  countries.  He  reported  that  the  find- 
ing) of  this  net  technical  assessment  were 
that  ( 1 )  both  countries  had  about  the  same 
number  of  major  systems  developed  to  the 
point  of  visibility.  (2)  on  the  average,  the 
United  States  retained  its  2-  to  3-year  tech- 
nological lead  In  military  systems,  and  (3) 
In  space  technology,  the  United  States  ad- 
vanced its  technological  lead  by  several  years. 
Dr.  Foster  pointed  to  a  clear  correlation 
between  this  net  technical  assessment  and 
the  resources  comparisons  for  the  same  time 
period,  which  showed  that  both  countries 
had  the  same  military  RDTAE  budgets  and 
that  the  United  States  had  the  greater  space 
RDTAE  budget.  He  therefore  concluded  that, 
after  development  lead  time  was  considered, 
the  payoff  In  weapons  quality  seemed  com- 
mensurate with  the  level  of  effort  in  both 
countries. 

Dr.  Foster  acknowledged  that  there  was 
stiU  a  lot  of  work  to  do  to  refine  these  com- 
parisons. But  it  was  Dr.  Foster's  opinion  that, 
give  or  take  10  to  20  percent,  the  funding 
picture  reflected  expected  results  and  that 
this  had  led  to  his  serious  concern  about 
the  post-1968  period.  Although  Judging  that 
the  United  States  was  still  te<^nologlcaIly 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union,  by  perhaps  2  to 
3  yean  In  most  major  areas.  Dr.  Foster  in- 
dicated thart,  if  present  relative  trends  were 
to  continue: 

Starting  about  1971  we  could  reasonably 
expect  several  technological  surprises  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  assume  techno- 
logical superiority  In  military  research  and 
development  in  the  middle  of  this  decade. 
United  States  recovery  from  such  a  loss  of 
technological  leadership  would  not  be  feasi- 
ble without  enormous  expenditures  over 
many  years  and  without  grave  risk  mean- 
while of  losing  our  national  margin  of  safety. 

Problem  of  comparability 
Our  Umlted  study  indicates  that  any  com- 
parison of  United  Statee  and  Soviet  Union 
BAD  efforts  Is  complicated  by  many  f acton. 
The  basis  of  most  comparlaons  Is  the  budget- 
ary data  of  the  two  countries.  The  difficulties 
of  analy^ng  the  United  States  budget  are 
amidlfied  many  times  over  In  analyzing  the 
Soviet  Union  btidget.  Tlie  secrecy  surround- 
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ing  the  Soviet  Union  budget  results  in  a 
general  lack  of  knowledge  of  Ite  true  makeup. 
There  u  little  similarity  In  the  construction 
of  the  two  budgets,  and  the  sparseness  of 
published  Information  on  the  Soviet  Union 
budget  malces  It  necessary  to  speculate  as 
to  the  location  of  the  funds  for  critical  pro- 
grams, those  which  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  want  known. 

Soviet  Union  budget  line  items  cannot  be 
taken  at  face  value.  It  must  be  recognised 
that  comparable  types  of  costs  may  be  con- 
tained in  one  or  more  of  the  several  cate- 
gories of  expenditures.  Often  the  significance 
of  specific  expenditiires  can  be  gueesed  at 
only  through  comparisons  of  changes  of  pre- 
vious yean.  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
reasons  that  these  conditions  are  overcome 
In  its  studies  because  development  results, 
observed  over  many  yean,  obviously  Involved 
expenditures. 

The  structural  differences  in  the  econo- 
mies of  the  countries  are  reflected  In  the 
construction  of  their  respective  budgets.  The 
Soviet  UnloQ  budget  contains  outlays  for  ac- 
tivities financed  in  the  United  SUtes  largely 
by  the  private  sector  and  SUte  and  local 
govemmenU.  These  Include  expenditures  for 
financing  the  national  economy,  such  as  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  transporutlon,  and 
for  social  and  cultural  programs.  Including 
public  health,  education,  science,  and  social 
security. 

The  uncertainties  involved  in  using  budg- 
etary evidence  to  estimate  Soviet  Union  ex- 
penditures for  a  particular  area,  such  as 
RAD.  are  further  magnified  by  the  imcertain- 
tles  in  the  use  of  an  exchange  rate  for  con- 
verting rubles  to  dollan  for  comparison  pur- 
poses. The  ofllclal  exchange  rate  of  1.1  dollan 
per  ruble  has  no  basis  in  Soviet  Union  pur- 
chasing power,  and  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  this  rate  would  underestimate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Soviet  Union  RAD  effort. 

We  note  that  many  unofficial  rates  have 
been  derived  to  represent  the  ruble's  pur- 
chasing power  In  the  various  sectors  of  the 
Soviet  economy  and  range  from  1.3  dollan  to 
3.6  dollan.  Therefore.  In  any  comparison, 
the  selection  of  an  exchange  rate  can  result 
In  a  wide  variance  in  the  result  being  used 
to  compare  with  U.S.  expenditures. 

The  use  of  studies  to  analyse  Soviet  Union 
budgets  In  terms  of  United  SUtes  dollar 
equivalents  for  observed  Soviet  Union  space 
efforts  is  subject  to  the  same  inherent  In- 
comparabllitles  of  the  two  economies.  Great 
care  would  have  to  be  exercised  to  eliminate 
or  minimize  assumptions  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  perform  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  manpower  that  the 
United  SUtes  would. 

During  hearings  In  March  1971  before  the 
SenaU  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  the  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration (NASA)  was  questioned  concerning 
his  testimony  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
spending  more  on  RAD  -  than  the  United 
SUtes  was  spending  in  the  total  science  and 
technology  area.  He  made  the  following 
sUtement. 

"Pint.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we 
have  no  easy  way  to  compare  the  toUl  R.AD. 
programs  of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.SJI..  much 
less  the  specific  elemenU  which  maJce  them 
up.  such  as  the  space  program;  the  econ- 
omies of  the  two  societies  are  far  from 
parallel  and  we  have  little  solid  information 
from  the  SovleU  about  their  Internal  pro- 
gram structure,  objectives,  or  decision-mak- 
ing framework.  Therefore,  we  have  to  rely 
on  what  are  often  subjective  asseesmenU  and 
scattered  daU  points  for  our  oomparlaone." 

In  noting  that  there  iqtpean  to  be  a  wen- 
defined,  long-term  Soviet  Union  investment 
policy  that  has  been  consistently  supported 
over  the  past  decade,  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor sUted  that  the  Soviet  Union  space  pro- 
gram, both  civil  and  military,  with  the  ap- 
parent Soviet  Union  policy  of  steadily  in- 
creasing BAD  InveKtment,  will  soon  match 
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and  then  surpass  the  United  SUtes  in  both 
program  siae  and  aooompUahment.  He 
explained  that: 

"For  this  comparison,  I  am  dealing  with  the 
combined  civil  and  military  space  programs 
of  both  nations;  to  try  to  dlfferentUte  be- 
tween dvll  and  military  aetivitiee  of  the 
VSSS..  would  be  spec\Uatlve  at  beet. 

"Tb»  moet  diffloult  comparison  to  try  to 
make  between  the  UjB.  and  VSSA.  econo- 
mies or  programs  is  in  terms  of  absolute 
ooete:  each  national  economy  is  geared  and 
motivated  to  produce  a  different,  non-parallel 
mix  of  goods  and  services.  *  •  •" 

In  our  study  we  utlllxed  a  widely  reoog- 
niaed  publication  of  the  Organisation  for 
Boonomlc  Co-operation  and  Development 
(OBCD)>  te  try  to  determine  how  the  philos- 
ophies of  public  versus  private  economies 
would  affect  the  BAD  efforte  of  the  two  ooun- 
trles.  Aooording  to  OBCD  the  main  organi- 
aational  differenoes  between  Western  and 
Soviet  Union  industrial  BAD  are  grounded 
in  the  differences  between  a  competitive  mar- 
ket economy  and  a  centrally  planned  econ- 
omy. OBCD  reporu  that.  In  ^Ite  of  the  In- 
creasing in^>ortance  In  Western  RAD  of  the 
Oovemment  sector,  for  a  substantial  part  at 
ivivate  industry  It  Is  the  ^>ur  of  o(Mm>eti- 
tlon  on  the  market  which  presses  firms  to 
develc^  Improved  producU  and  to  cut  costs 
by  developing  new  production  prooeases. 

By  contrast,  according  to  OKCD.  the  drive 
for  technical  progreas  in  the  Soviet  Union 
system  comes  from  the  central  Oovemment. 
To  Impose  advanced  technology,  the  Govern- 
ment established  centrally  controlled  re- 
search and  development  facilities  for  each 
major  industry.  The  system  undoubtedly  fa- 
dUUted  the  rapid  introduction  of  Western 
techncflogy  into  existing  Soviet  Union  in- 
dustries and  the  establishment  of  new  in- 
dustries utilizing  technology  adopted  from 
advanced  Western  firms;  It  also  proved  ca- 
pable of  successfully  mobilizing  resources  for 
nukjor  RAD  projecte  concerned  with  wmhtous 
and  the  space  program  and  of  carrying  them 
through  to  completion. 

OECD  polnte  out  that  much  of  the  large- 
scale  resources  devoted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  RAD.  as  in  the  United  States,  U  likely 
to  have  been  directed  toward  the  military 
and  space  programs.  The  spin-off  to  civilian 
Industry  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  considered  to 
have  been  small  because  aU  invention  and 
Innovation  of  mlllUry  application,  while  In 
principle  avaUable  for  civilian  use.  Is  sur- 
rounded by  a  somewhat  Impenetrable  secu- 
rity blanket.  Cooeequently  the  etraln  pro- 
duced by  this  substanual  RAD  effort  has  been 
much  greater  for  the  Soviet  Union  economy 
than  for  the  richer  United  SUtes  eooocmy. 

OECD  reporu  that  the  technological  level 
of  Soviet  Union  RAD  Is  Influenced  by  the 
inadequacy  of  lU  RAD  faculties,  and  a  re- 
search-development Imbalance  in  favor  of 
development  which  has  led  to  a  shortage  of 
testing  facilities.  Soviet  Union  accounts  have 
suggested  that.  In  general,  the  technical 
equipment  of  research  Institutes  Is  of  poorer 
quality  and  less  In  quantity  than  In  the 
United  SUtes.  Western  sclentisU  report  that, 
in  spite  of  much  flret-rate  equipment,  even 
In  major  civilian  research  Institutes  much 
time  Is  spent  In  producing  minor  Items  of 
equipment  and  materials  and  In  obutnlng 
supplies.  Computer  facilities  In  many  Soviet 
research  Institutes  are  reported  to  be  scarce 
and  Inadequate.  OBCD  cautions  that  the  level 
of  equipment  and  other  faculties  Is  better 
In  some  Soviet  clvUlan  research  establish- 
mente  and  that  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
faclUtles  for  space  and  military  research  are 
likely  to  be  at  a  higher  standard. 

A  recent  report »  notes  the  serious  lack  of 
computing  power  for  sclenUflc  and  general- 
purpoee  appUcatlons  In  the  Soviet  Union  al- 
though It  recognizes  that  Soviet  computing 
capability  for  high-priority,  special  appUca- 
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tlons  In  space  and  military  Is  probably  higher. 
The  report  observer  that  our  lead  in  space 
and  military  amplications  of  computer  tech- 
nology and  usage  wlU  be  less  than  our  com- 
f<HtabIe  lead  In  general-purpose  computing. 

In  a  1969  paper'  DOD  compared  various 
United  SUtes  and  Soviet  Union  mlUtary 
technology  areas.  In  the  area  of  computer 
techndogy.  the  United  States  was  found  to 
have  maintained  a  significant  superiority  in 
oomponenta,  systems,  and  software.  Although 
the  Soviet  Union  was  Increasing  its  level  of 
RAD  activities  and  the  high  quality  of  ite 
^>eclallsu,  DOD  concluded  that  there  ^- 
peared  to  be  a  United  SUtes  superiority  of  at 
least  3  to  6  yean. 

Two  wrlten  associated  with  the  Center  for 
Advanced  International  Studies,  in  an  arti- 
cle m  the  September  1970  issue  of  Science 
magazine,  reviewed  the  administering  and 
managing  of  the  United  SUtes  and  Soviet 
Union  q>ace  programs.  They  found  that  the 
management  of  the  programs  refiected  the 
differing  political,  social,  and  economic  sys- 
tems of  the  two  countries.  One  of  the  dif- 
ferences discussed  was  computer  technology 
upon  which  both  programs  were  dependent. 

Soviet  Union  sources  were  described  as 
having  frankly  revealed  grave  sh<»toomlngs 
In  computer  technology  and  hardware  avall- 
aMe  for  use  in  the  economy  as  a  whole.  The 
vice  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
the  Soviet  Union  cited  the  lack  of  computer 
resources  as  a  factor  Inhibiting  long-term 
planning  for  Soviet  Union  science.  Although, 
as  OECD  Indicates,  Soviet  Union  q>ace  and 
military  activities  may  have  better  computer 
faculties  than  Soviet  clvUlan  organizations, 
the  wide  disparity  between  the  reported  over- 
aU  oapabUltles  of  the  two  countries  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union's  mUltary  and 
q>ace  capabUlties  would  not  be  on  a  parity 
with  that  of  this  country. 

The  organizational  framework  for  the  con- 
duct of  research  and  devel<^ment  in  the 
Soviet  Union  appteare  to  prevent  easy  transfer 
of  Innovation  to  production.  The  OECD  de- 
scribes the  central  feature  of  the  Soviet  Union 
RAD  system  as  the  separation  between  the 
RAD  network  on  one  hand  and  production 
enterprises  on  the  other  hand.  The  cen- 
tralized organizations  which  bear  the  major 
req;>onslbUity  for  applied  research  in  each  In- 
dustry; their  attendant  design  bureaus;  and, 
in  Important  cases,  their  own  experimental 
production  faculties  are  contrdled  by  a  sepa- 
rate chain  of  command  and  by  sepitrate  chan- 
nels of  finance  from  the  mass  of  production 
enterprises.  In  the  United  SUtes,  BAD,  with 
some  imporUnt  exceptions,  is  conducted  by 
the  production  enterprises. 

According  to  OECD  the  main  success  indi- 
cator for  Soviet  Union  enterprise  has  been 
the  extent  to  which  it  could  fulflU  or,  if 
possible,  overfiUfiU  its  production  plan.  The 
earnings  of  the  workere  and  the  bonuses  and 
promotion  prospects  for  the  managerial  staff 
are  dependent  on  production.  This  produc- 
tion-oriented system  of  planning  is  reported 
to  inhibit  the  wUllng  participation  of  the 
enterprise  in  technical  innovation. 

The  sum  of  aU  of  the  enumerated  differ- 
ences In  budget  structures,  ruble  converelon 
rates,  and  economic  approaches,  plus  the  lack 
of  vlsibUity  of  Soviet  Union  expenditures, 
hlghlighte  the  difficulty  of  realistically  com- 
paring United  SUtes  and  Soviet  Union  RAD 
expenditures. 

Scope  of  study 

The  Chairman  of  the  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee  in  his  letter  to  the 
ComptroUer  General  noted  the  national 
security  implications  of  Dr.  Foster's  sUte- 
ment and  requested  asslsUnce  In  evaluating 
both  the  daU  and  the  methodology  on  which 
DOD's  conclusion  concerning  the  relative 
BAD  podUons  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  based.  The  Chairman  rec- 
ognized the  complexity  of  such  a  study  and 
asked  for  an  Interim  report  which  would 
identify  the  rough  magnitude  of  overaU  U.S. 
expenditures  for  defense  related  BAD  and 
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would  describe  tbe  daU  and  methodcdogy 
used  by  DOD  In  calcuUtlng  comparable 
Soviet  Union  e]q>enditures. 

For  this  report  we  obtained  daU  on  U£. 
e^>endltures  for  BAD  for  a  period  covering 
^>proxlmately  the  past  30  yean,  primarily 
from  N8F  reporu.  These  reports  cover  four 
sectora  of  national  BAD  effort— Federal  Gov- 
ernment; Industry;  universities  and  coUegee; 
and  other  nonprofit  institutions.  For  the 
same  period  we  attempted  to  Identify  the 
portion  of  national  BAD  generaUy  considered 
to  be  mUltary  related,  that  is,  BAD  in 
defense,  space,  and  atomic  energy.  We  pre- 
sented BAD  expenditures  that,  over  the 
yean,  have  been  identified  as  being  spon- 
sored by  DOD. 

To  the  extent  poesible  we  also  Identlfled 
certain  areas  of  DOD  expenditures  which 
related  to  defense  BAD  but  which  were  not 
funded  from  DOD's  BDTAE  appropriations. 
For  some  of  these  areas  we  were  able  to  i^ 
proximate  the  amount  of  expenditures;  for 
other  activities  the  lack  of  records  Tnmj\m 
estimating  impossible. 

We  considered  sUtementa  on  U.S.  »At^ 
expenditures  made  by  Dr.  Foster  In  the  past 
several  yean  so  that  we  could  relate  them 
to  the  various  categories  and  soxircee  iden- 
tified In  our  study. 

In  the  limited  time  available  to  us,  we 
attempted  to  Identify  the  sutistical  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  Union  efforte  and  other  anal- 
yses of  Soviet  Union  BAD  available  to  DOD 
so  that  we  could  explain  the  methodology 
underlying  these  estimates.  We  were  unable 
to  obtain  aU  of  the  reporte  to  which  DOD 
had  access.  To  this  extent,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  comment  on  the  basis  by  which 
DOD  claims  greater  accuracy  In  iU  estimates 
of  Soviet  Union  RAD  expenditures  than  has 
heretofore  been  claimed  for  private  studies 
of  such  e^>endltures. 

CHAFTKS  a 

Reaearch  and  development  expenditurea  in 
the  United  States 

An  accurate  picture  of  the  total  BAD  effort 
of  the  United  SUtes  Is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Becaxise  of  BAD's  nature,  there  U  no  generaUy 
aoocTttad  deOnltloa  of  ite  acUvltlea,  eq>e- 
daUy  as  to  the  point  at  which  development 
ends  and  production  begins.  Also  daU  from 
the  various  sectora  are  not  always  available 
on  a  consistent  basis. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  is  the  chief  sup- 
porter of  RAD  in  the  Nation  and  provides 
about  one  half  of  the  total  RAD.  About  60 
percent  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  expendi- 
tures are  those  of  DOD.  As  explained  on 
page  41,  the  accounting  system  used  by  DOD 
does  not  Identify  aU  BAD-related  expendi- 
tures. Also  Idustry  RAD  figures  are  consid- 
ered proprietary  and  are  submitted  only  on 
a  volimtary  basis.  Thus  the  completeness  of 
daU  on  U.S.  RAD  expenditures  U  quesUon- 
able. 

Furthermore  a  clear,  concise  picture  of 
toUI  national  RAD  in  the  umted  SUtes  Is 
complicated  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
different  performers  report  their  efforts.  In- 
dustry usually  records  RAD  program  In  vest- 
menu  in  terms  of  expenditures.  On  the  other 
hand,  U.S.  Government  agencies  usiuOly  re- 
port their  effort  in  terms  of  budgeted 
amounU  or  obUgatlons;  only  occasionally 
are  expenditure  daU  used.  Some  sources  use 
fiscal  yean  for  gathering  daU;  other  sources 
accimiulate  date  on  the  basis  of  calendar 
yean.  Also,  depending  on  whether  the  daU 
are  from  Industry  or  Government  account- 
ing records,  treatment  of  Investment  cosU 
and  deprecUtlon  of  B&D  faculties  diffen. 

NSF  has  the  sUtutory  respotisibUlty  for 
collection  and  analysis  of  dau  on  the  fund- 
ing and  performance  of  R&D  In  the  United 
SUtes.  We  have  used  three  serlee  of  NSF 
reporu  In  our  study.  These  are  described 
briefly  below. 

1.  One  publication  series  of  NSF,  entitled 
"National  Patterns  of  RAD  Beeources" 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  RAD  Resources) 
reports  the  total  funds  and  manpower  In 
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tta«  United  SUtes.  Tbe  Utwt  In  Um  mUm 
coven  Ui«  perlCMt  1063  thzough  1S71.  Tlia 
natloiuJ  totalis  an  bsMd  on  •zpendltur* 
data  reportwl  by  pert  orawn  In  and  out  of 
OoTcnunent. 

3.  ABotbar  oerlei  of  NSF  raports,  "IMaral 
Funds  for  Besaaidi.  Oevalopment,  and  Otbar 
Scientific  ActlTltlea"  (hereinafter  referred  to 
ae  Federal  Fundi),  annually  reports  the 
latest  data  on  Federal  obllgatl(»u  and  ex- 
pendlt\u«e  for  RU)  programs  ai^earlng  Ini- 
tially in  the  Budget  of  the  United  States. 
Tbeee  reports  do  not  Include  funds  provided 
by  the  private  sector. 

The  data  shown  In  both  the  RAD  Beaources 
and  the  Federal  Funds  aerlee  of  NSF  reports 
are  obtained  by  means  of  voluntary  responses 
to  questionnaires.  Agency  Input  Is  used  only 
as  a  basis  for  Federal  Intramural  R&D  In 
RicD  Resources  and  Is  the  sole  source  for 
Federal  Funds  reports. 

3.  KBF  Is  alk>  the  prime  compiler  of  data 
on  Industry  BAD  through  surveys  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Oansus.  and  It  publishes 
annually  a  report  entitled  "Research  and 
Developinent  In  Industry."  NSF  states  that 
Its  1968  survey  represented  the  entire  Indus- 
try sector  of  the  VS.  economy  except  for 
organisations  performing  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  annual  volume  of  In- 
dustrial RAD.  Companies  actually  participat- 
ing In  the  survey  performed  more  than  98 
percent  of  the  Industrial  RAD. 

In  the  following  secttons  of  this  report,  we 
present  available  data  on  RAD  In  the  various 
sectors  In  the  United  States,  primarily  from 
NSF  publications.  As  the  NSF  data  are  pre- 
sented, the  methods  used  and  the  coverage 
obtained  by  NSF  for  each  of  these  publica- 
tions are  described  In  detail. 

Total  VM.  retaarOi  and  development 
expendttvrea 

NSF,  through  periodic  surveys,  has  de- 
veloped detailed  lnformatl<m  on  the  funding 
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and  performance  of  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  United  Stat^  between  1963  and 
1971.«  In  NSF's  surveys  for  Its  RAD  Re- 
sources series,  respondents  In  tova  sectors 
(Federal  Oovemment,  Industry,  universities 
and  colleges,  and  other  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions) Indicate  the  amounts  they  spend  on 
RAD  In  their  own  sector  and  the  so\uces  of 
these  funds.  In  general,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment and  Industry  have  been  surveyed 
annually;  other  surveys  have  been  less 
frequent. 

The  RAD  Resouroee  reports  cover  expendi- 
tures for  research  and  development  reflect- 
ing current  operating  costs — consisting  of 
both  direct  and  indirect  costs  including  de- 
predation— Insofar  as  this  report  inftonca- 
tlon  is  available  to  respondents.  Capital 
expenditures  are  excluded  by  definition  in 
the  Industry  and  nonprofit  institution  (other 
than  universities  and  colleges)  sectws.  Un- 
der the  acoountlng  practlcee  of  some  Federal 
agencies,  however,  particularly  DOD,  data 
on  Federal  RAD  funds,  (available  In  detaU 
only  In  terms  ot  obligations  rather  than  ex- 
penditures) Include  some  obligations  t<a 
capital  Items  but  do  not  Include  an  allow- 
ance for  depreciation.  Also  NSF  data  Include 
a  small  amount  of  capital  outlays  In  the 
iinlversltles  and  colleges  sector. 

NSF  states  that  Its  reports  on  national 
RAD  expenditures  are  based  on  data  as  re- 
ported by  respondents  because  such  organi- 
zations are  in  the  best  position  to  (1) 
Indicate  bow  much  they  spend  In  the  actual 
conduct  of  RAD  In  a  given  year.  (2)  classify 
their  work  as  basic  research,  applied  re- 
search, or  development,  and  (3)  identify  the 
sector  of  the  economy  in  which  the  financ- 
ing orglnated.  NSF  believes  that  the  use  of 
respondents'   rq>orting   reduces   the   possl- 
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blllty  oif  any  doable  counting  which  might 
occur  If  flgurss  were  cumulatlv*  by  souross 
because  contracting  at  subcontracting  with- 
in Indvstry  could  result  In  duplication  of 
reported  funds. 

Because  the  RAD  Resoiuoee  series  Is  based 
on  expenditures  reported  by  organizations 
which  have  actually  performed  RAD,  It 
differs  from  the  Federal  Funds  series  on 
agency  obligations  for  RAD  to  be  performed 
In  non-Federal  sectors.  Federal  agency  obli- 
gations are  used  In  the  RAD  Resources  re- 
IKirts  for  only  Intramural  performance  In 
agency  laboratories  where  they  are  treated 
as  the  equivalent  of  expenditures.  Expenses 
of  Federal  personnel  engaged  In  planning 
and  administering  Intramtiral  and  extra- 
mural RAD  programs  are  also  Included  in 
the  Intramxiral  performance  total. 

Other  differences  between  these  NOP  re- 
ports series  are  due  to  the  fact  that  Oov- 
ernment  agencies  reporting  for  IPederal 
Funds  attribute  the  entire  cost  of  an  RAD 
contract  to  research  and  devtfcpment. 
whereas  Industry  respondents  supjHylng  off- 
the-shelf  Items  under  such  a  contract  (for 
exan^le,  rocket  fuel  and  other  materials 
for  a  qiMoe  experiment)  consider  these  to 
be  routine  sales  and  not  connected  with 
RAD.  Also  BAD  Bssouroes  data  represent 
expenditures  on  a  calendar-year  basis,  where- 
as most  Federal  Funds  data  are  based  on 
obligated  funds  for  a  fiscal  year. 

NSF's  latest  RAD  Reeoiurces  report  stmi- 
martalng  the  accumulated  data  puts  the 
total  naUonal  BAD  funds  for  1968,  the  latest 
year  for  which  actual  figures  are  available, 
at  $35.1  billion.  Preliminary  or  estimated 
fig\u-es  for  1999,  1970,  and  1971  are  $36.3 
bUUon,  $36.9  blUlon,  and  $37.9  billion,  re- 
spectively. For  more  detailed  Information  on 
RAD  funds,  by  sources  of  funds,  for  1953  to 
1971,  see  table  1.  For  summary  data  on  the 
performers  using  these  funds,  see  table  2. 


TABLE  l.-SOURCES  OF  FUNDS,  BY  SECTOR,  USED  FOff  R.  &  D.,  1953-71 
Pn  millioml 


TsW 


FMwil 


OUmt 

nonpnfit 

instituttom 


Tsar: 


MM $5^207  ».7»  «,239  |1S1  IM 

1«4 5,738  3,131  2,367  167  66 

Jg5 6,271  3,501  2.513  US  72 

VK* 8,463  4,859  3.336  204  84 

»7 9.912  6,119  3,460  230  103 

MM 10.870  6,791  3,700  257  122 

MM. 12,540  8,0M  4,067  290  134 

HH »J.^3l>  •.W2  4,S«  328  142 

MO 14.552  9.264  4,749  371  IM 


Fwltral 
Total  Govefiunant 


Univanitist  Otkar 

and         nonprofit 

Industry        coNatas     Institutions 


1962 tI5,665 

1963 17,371 

1964 19,214 

1965 20.439 

1966 22.266 

1967 23,642 

1966 25,083 

19691 26.175 

1970> 26,850 

197H 27,850 


19.926 

15.114 

$424 

1201 

1,219 

5.449 

485 

218 

12.553 

5,880 

555 

226 

13.033 

6,539 

615 

252 

13,992 

7,317 

673 

284 

14.449 

8,134 

753 

3M 

14,972 

8.941 

841 

329 

14.979 

9,957 

895 

344 

14.650 

10.910 

930 

360 

14.735 

11.780 

960 

375 

*  CSQBOTKI. 

TABLE  2.-4)SE  OF  FUNDS.  BY  SECTOR.  FOR  R.  ft  0. 19M-71 
[la 


Gavara- 


Yaar 


Talat 


iatr^ 
awraNy 


Un(v 

and  otbar 

nonpnfit 

iRitita- 


1953 161207  $1,010  $3,630  $567 

1954 5.73$  1,020  <070  648 

MM LZTt  906  <640  734 

1M6 Xm  1,040  6,606  838 

M67 $^$12  X,m  r.m  m 

MM Ut$ra  1,374  a,3«  1,107 

1$M \2,m  IMO  S$U  C2$2 

1960 13,730  iTWO  10.509  1,495 

1961 14,582  1,«4  10,906  1.770 

1962 11 M6  2.  OH  11,4(4  2,103 

1963 if.m  2,279  U.630  2,462 

1964 191214  2.83$  13,512  2.864 

1965 20143$  3.0B3  14.185  3.161 

19H 2tM  3.222  15.54$  3.496 

1967 2a,$4t  S.3B5  16.415  3,832 

196$. 29,l$3  3.493  17,383  4,197 

19691 2$,in  3,4H  18,367  4.310 

19701 KM  3.600  18.910  4.340 

19711 tr.m  3.650  19.800  4  400 


Saana:IISF7IMl 


Source:  NSF  70-46. 

DOD  Statements  on  total  UB.  BAD 
expenditures 

In  testimony  early  in  1970  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Conmilttees  and 
the  House  and  Senate  Appt<i^T\aaonB  Oom- 
mlttees.  Dr.  Foster  presented  data  In  sup- 
port of  the  fiscal  year  1971  RDTAB  budget 
request.  Dr.  Foster  staited  that  the  national 
technical  base,  which  Is  sssiimed  to  be  the 
sum  total  of  all  RAD  completed  and  being 
carried  out  in  the  country,  amoimted  to  $37 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1970.  About  56  percent 
of  this  RAD  was  being  flnaooed  by  Federal 
Funds  and  48  percent  being  financed  from 
non-Federal  sources. 

These  figures  were  published  by  NSF  In 
September  1969*  and  are  cited  as  the  basis 
for  Dr.  Foster's  testimony.  NSF  projected 
that  total  RAD  expenditures  would  reach 
$37J  billion  in  1970,  with  the  Oovemment 
providing  $15  blUlon.  or  65  percent. 

Dr.  Foster  also  aUted  that,  from  1060  to 
1968,  UB.  RAD  amoimted  to  about  $178 
bQllon.  Although  no  source  was  given,  thi» 
sutement  colnddea  with  NSF  flguraa  on 
funds  eipended  for  ti»*«««ft|  BAD  tor  ttit^ 
period,  more  than  $173  billion. 

Or.  Foster  auted  In  Ifareh  1971  tliat  tlia 


United  States  win  Invest  some  $38  billion  In 
BAD  nationally  in  fiscal  year  1971.  This  esti- 
mate Is  compatible  with  NSF^  estimate  of 
$27.86  billion.  (See  table  1.) 

Uw8.  BAD  by  type  of  effort 
For  Its  BAD  Bssouroes  reports,  NSF  asks 
the  performer  respondents  to  report  expendl- 
turee  for  basic  and  applied  research  In  the 
sciences.  Including  medical  sciences,  and  In 
engineering  and  other  development  activi- 
ties. In  terms  of  fields  the  natural  sciences — 
life,  physical,  and  engineering — as  well  as 
the  social  and  psychological  sciences,  are 
covered  in  the  Federal,  universities  and  oot- 
legea.  and  other  noi4>rofit  sectors.  Industry 
oovsrage  is  limited,  at  present,  to  the  natural 
sciences. 

NSF  defines  each  of  theee  endeavors  to 
gtUde  the  respondents  In  reporting.  Research 
Is  defined  ss  a  systematic.  Intensive  study 
directed  toward  fuller  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  subject  studied.  The  term  "research" 
includes  basic  and  applied  research.  For 
three  of  the  sectors  Federal  Oovemment, 
unlverattlss  and  o(dlegas,  and  other  non- 
profit Instltutloos  the  definition  at  basic  re- 
search stresses  that  It  U  directed  toward  In- 
at  knowledge  In  sdenoe  (or  tts  own 
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sake,  rather  than  toward  a  practical  appli- 
cation thereof. 

The  definition  for  the  Industry  sector  rec- 
ognizes the  industrial  company's  commer- 
cial goals  by  indicating  that,  although  ImsIc 
research  projects  repreeenting  original  In- 
vestigations for  the  advancement  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  do  not  have  specific  com- 
mercial objectives,  they  may  be  in  fields  of 
present  or  potential  Interest  to  the  reporting 
company. 

Applied  research  is  defined  as  research 
oriented  toward  practical  applications  of 
knowledge  rather  than  toward  investigation 
for  its  own  sake.  For  the  industry  survey,  the 
definition  recognizes  research  projects  which 
have  applications  toward  specific  commer- 
cial objectives  with  respect  to  either  projects 
or  processes. 

NSF  defines  development  as  the  systematic 
use  of  knowledge  and  understanding  gained 
from  research  and  directed  to  the  production 
of  useful  materials,  devices,  systems,  and 
methods;  such  work  includes  the  design, 
testing,  and  Improvements  of  prototypes  and 
processes.  Development  is  directed  to  gen- 
erally predictable  and  very  specific  ends, 
and,  becavise  such  work  results  so  often  in 
tangible  products,  It  can  be  readily  associ- 
ated with  distinct  national  goals. 

Respondents  iislng  these  definitions  have 
furnished  NSF  with  expenditure  data  for 
RAD  efforts  of  each  type,  as  shown  In  table  8. 

TABLE  3.-ANNUAL  R.  &  0.  EXPENDITURES  BY  TYPE  OF 
R.ftD. 

[Total  ol  Fedaral  Government  industry,  university,  and  nonprofit 
orianliations,  in  thousandsl 


Year 


ToUl 


Basic 
rasasrch 


Applied 
rasaarch 


Oevalop- 
mant 


1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 


$5,207  $489  J1.317  »,40l 

5,738  548  1,430  3,760 

6,279  606  1,525  4,146 

«.«83  747  1,938  5,798 

._.           9,912  857  2,429  6,626 

IW 10.870  973  ?757  7  140 

IW 12.540  1.155  2.965  8  420 

I960 13.730  1,326  3,093  9,311 

1961 14,552  1,543  3,156  9  853 

1962 15,665  1,886  3.775  10  004 

1963 17.371  2.196  3,881  11.294 

1964 19.214  2,559  4,300  12,355 

1965 20,439  2.853  4,537  13,049 

1966 22.266  3,127  4,817  14,322 

1967 23.642  3,363  5,041  15.238 

1968 25,083  3.638  5,426  16.019 

1969" 26.175  3,735  5.655  16.785 

1970« 26,850  3.8O0  5,850  17,200 

1971' 27,850  3.9O0  6.050  17,900 

'Preliminary. 
'Estimated. 

Source:  NSF  70-4& 

Federal  expenditure  for  RAD  in  the 

United  Statea 
A  report  entitled  "special  analyses"  Is  pub- 
lished  annually  In  coojunctloa  with  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Budget  of  the  United  States.  This  report  In- 
cludes an  analysis  Identifying  Federal  oUlga- 
tions  and  expenditures  for  the  conduct  of 
RAD  and  for  facilltlee  related  to  such  activi- 
ties (Special  Analysts  J  for  fiscal  year  1968; 
Special  Analysis  Q  for  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971,  and  Special  Analysis  R  for  fiscal  year 
1972).  These  data  are  subject  to  subsequent 
appropriation  and  apportionment  actions. 

NSF  publishes  an  annual  volume  on  Federal 
support  of  RAD,  and  each  report  covers 
obligations  and  expenditures  over  a  3 -year 
period.'  Data  for  the  ctirrent  year  reconcile 
with  the  amounts  shown  in  the  budget  and 
do  not  refiect  subsequent  congressional  ac- 
tion or  changes  made  by  executive  apportion- 
ment. Data  for  the  prior  year  reflect  sub- 
sequent modifications  for  appropriation  and 
^portionment  actions  but  are  still  estimates. 
Data  for  the  earliest  year  have  been  refined 
to  actual  agency  obll^tion  and  expenditure 
figures. 

The  Federal  Funds  series  includes  data  on 
the  R&D  plant,  which  is  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  major  repair  or  alteration  of 
RAD  facilities  and  fixed  equipment,  but  ex- 
cludes expendable  equipment  and  ofllce  ftir- 
nlture  and  equipment. 

NSF  obuins  its  statistical  data  from  Fed- 
eral agencies  through  the  use  of  a  question- 
naire. Generally  the  budget  "special  analyses" 
and  NSF's  Federal  Funds  reports  use  the 
same  definitions  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  RAD  plant.  NSF  assists  agency 
respondents  In  interpreting  the  survey  con- 
cepts and  definitions,  but  ultimate  decisions 
on  classification  of  activities  and  the  amounts 
reported  are  made  by  the  req>ondlng 
agencies. 

NSF  states  that  Its  Federal  Funds  reports 
reflect  the  full  costs  of  research,  deyelap- 
ment,  and  the  RAD  plant. 

Such  coets  Include  direct  costs  of  specific 
RAD  projects  and  applicable  overhead  costs. 
The  amounts  reported  include  the  costs 
of  planning  and  administering  RAD  pro- 
grams, laboratory  overhead,  pay  of  military 
personnel,  and  departmental  administration. 
(However,  see  our  comment  In  the  next 
paragraph  on  DOD's  costs) .  Therefore  NSF's 
P^ederal  Funds  reports  are  Intended  to  rep- 
resent all  direct,  indirect.  Incidental,  or  re- 
lated cosFts  resulting  from,  or  necessary  to. 
research,  development,  and  RAD  plant,  re- 
gardless of  whether  performed  by  a  Federal 
agency  Intramurally  or  by  private  organi- 
zations and  Individuals  imder  contract  or 
grant. 

Differences  which  prevent  reooncUlatlon 
between  the  Federal  Funds  reports  and  the 
RAD  Resources  reports,  which  are  performer 
based  (table  1).  have  been  noted  previously. 
It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  Federal  Funds 
reports  are  based  solely  on  agency  Input, 
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and  there  Is  evidence  that  the  total  BdO)  ef- 
fort of  DOD  is  greater  than  tAie  amount  of 
fimds  reported  by  DOD  to  NSF.  (See  p.  41.) 
Figures  for  Federal  expenditures  and  obli- 
gations from  1953  to  1971  taken  from  NSF's 
Federal  Funds  reports  are  shown  on  table  i. 

TABLE  4.— FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  R.  ft  D. 
|in  thousandsl 


Year 


Expandt- 
turas 
toUl 


Obliptioas 


Total      R.  ft  D. 


R.ftD. 


1953 $3,10L0  $3,36L4 

1954 3,147.9  3,039.0 

1955 3,308.3  2.744.7 

1956 3,446.0  3,266.9 

1957 4,46L9  4,389.2 

;« 4,990.6  4,906.0 

1959 S^806l4  7,122.6 

I960 7.7U.2  8.080.0 

1961 9,284.3  9,607.1 

1962 10,38L1  11,0611 

1963 11,999.3  13,663.0 

1964 14,707.0  15,323.9 

1965 14.888.8  15.745.9 

1966 16.017.9  16.178.8 

1967 16.841.7  17.149.4 

1968 17.030.2  16,525.3 

1969 16,374.6  16,306.2 

1970> 16,154.0  16,392.4 

1971" 16,16a8  16,198.4 


$3,106.0 

$255.4 

2,875.0 

164.0 

2,532.8 

211.9 

2,988.2 

2717 

3,932.0 

457.2 

4,569.7 

3313 

6,693.5 

4211 

7,55U7 

5213 

9,058.6 

5415 

10,289.9 

7711 

12,494.7 

1.1613 

14,225.4 

1.0915 

14,614.3 

1,131.6 

15,320.4 

8513 

16,529.3 

620.1 

15,92L4 

603.8 

15,637.2 

6610 

15,699.6 

692.7 

15,637.8 

560.5 

>Estimatad. 

Note:  Total  obli(itioRs  may  differ  slifbtly  from  the  sum  ot 
R.  ft  D.  obliptions  and  R.  ft  0.  plant  obligation]  due  to  roundta6. 

Souice:  op.cit 

Fields  of  Industrial  BAD  In  the 
United  States 

NSF  reports  that.  In  recent  years.  Indus- 
trial firms  have  performed  about  70  percent 
of  all  BAD  In  the  United  States.*  In  1068 
for  the  first  time  since  1966,  industrial  firms 
reported  that  they  financed  over  one  half 
of  their  RAD  work  with  their  own  funds 
($8.9  billion  of  $17.4  biUlon) .  As  pointed  out 
by  NSF,  Federal  Funds  for  RAD  perfann- 
ance  In  some  industries  may  have  been  un- 
derstated because  some  firms  reported  as 
company  funds,  rather  than  Federal  financ- 
ing, overhead  payments  that  were  allowed  on 
Federal  contracts  and  used  to  finance  a  por- 
tion of  company-initiated  RAD  projects 
(commonly  referred  to  as  Independent  re- 
search and  development) .  Of  the  $8.8  billion 
In  RAD  fimds  reported  by  Industry  as  fur> 
nlshed  by  Federal  agendaa  in  1968, 90  percent 
came  from  DOD  and  NASA. 

NSF's  Industry  reports  segregate  RAD  by 
industrial  fields.  In  1968  five  Industries  ac- 
counted for  83  percent  of  all-industry  total 
of  RAD  work.  Table  5  gives  a  breakdown  of 
expenditures  by  fields  of  Industry.  There  Is 
no  comparable  analysis  for  Federal  intra- 
mural RAD  to  consider  In  conjunction  with 
Industry  figures  to  get  a  complete  national 
picture. 


TABLE  5.-R.  ft  D.  EXPENDITURES  IN  INDUSTRY,  BY  FIELDS,  1956-71 
|ln  thousandsl 


Fields  of  industry 


Source  of  funds 


Year 


Total 


Federal 
Government 


Industry! 


Aircraft 
and  missiles 


Electrical 
equipment  and 
communication 


Motor  vehicles 
and  transporta- 
tion equip- 


Machlnary 


1956> 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1969 

1970 » 

1971  «... 


$6,605 
7,731 
1389 
9.618 
10,509 
10,908 
11,464 
12.630 
13.512 
14.185 
15.548 
16,415 
17.435 
11367 
11910 
11800 


$3,328 
4.335 
4.759 
5,635 
6.081 
6,240 
6,434 
7,270 
7,720 
7,740 
1332 
1395 
1559 
1551 
1160 
1200 


Cheffllcab 

andaUiad 

products 


Odiar 


J3,277 
3,396 
3,630 
3.983 
4.428 
4.668 
5.029 
5.360 
5.792 
1445 
7,216 
1020 
1876 
9,816 
10,750 
11,600 


$2,138 
2,574 
2,609 
3,090 
3,514 
3,829 
4,042 
4,712 
5,055 
1098 
5,447 
5,570 
6,661 
S,783 


$1,516 
1,804 
1,969 
2,329 
2,532 
2,483 
2,639 
2,886 
2,952 
3,168 
3,586 
3,796 
4,038 
4,287 


{688 

707 


s 

$» 

1,090 
1.176 
1,223 
1.33S 
1.37$ 
1.530 
I,  $3$ 


$543 

669 

781 

930 

949 

901 

914 

958 

1,051 

1,128 

1,300 

1,457 

1,619 

1.732 


1641 

705 

792 

891 

980 

1,101 

1,175 

1.239 

1,300 

1,380 

1,461 

1,569 

1,640 

1,729 


<1.079 
1,272 
1.382 
1,512 
1,650 
1,6» 
1,695 
1.765 
1.978 
2.178 
2.413 
2,645 
2,967 
3,197 


<  Includes  all  funds  tor  Industrial  R.  ft  D.  performed  within  company  fadlitias  except  funds 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  The  data  do  not  include  company-ffnancsd  R  ft  0  con- 
tracted to  outside  orsanizations,  such  as  research  institutioRs,  univarsities  and  collate*,  or  other 
nonprofit  orianijations.  In  1968  industrial  firms  contracted  $213  milliofl  in  company-financed 
R.  ft  D.  projects  to  outsida  organizations. 


> Source  o(  data  for  1956-68:  NSF  70-29;  1969: 
•Estiniatad. 


NSF  70-47;  1970  and  1971 :  NSF  TMl 
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vs.  MiHtart-Related  RAD  txpendUurtt 
In  comparing  the  United  States  and  the 
BoTlet  Union,  DCH)  gMiermlly  oonalden  ex- 
penditures for  R&D  to  be  mUltary-related  If 
they  are  for  defense  or  space.  Therefore  in 
the  United  StatM  aoeh  ezpenditaies  Indude 
those  made  by  OOD  and  NASA  and  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(AEC)  expendltiires.  Considering  Federal 
financing  alone,  expenditures  In  recent  years 
would  amount  to: 

llR  mJUIOMl 


HD.T. «  E.  of 

DOO.Mol 

AEC,  (iKl  M 

•f  NASA 


R.AO.  of 

DOO,  aflat 

AEC. tnd  HI 

o(NASA> 


Ymt: 


1987. 
1968. 
19C9. 
1970. 
1971. 


<14.0S2 

14,065 

U,363 

•12. 793 

•12,387 


tl4,$73 

14,482 

13,774 

•13,242 

>  12.838 


» iMtodM  RD.T.  A  E.  ippfopfiitioBj  plm  hinds  from  military 
panoiiMl  ntiiilary  eonstnietion,  and  other  appropriations  in 
aupMft  o(  R.  A  0. 

'Estimated. 

Inasmuch  as  all  aetlvltlee  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  funded  and  controlled  by  the  Oov- 
emment,  and  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  location  of  all  military  RAO  in  the  Sorlet 
Union  budget,  we  tried  to  Identify  aU  United 
SUt«s  defense-related  RU3  expendltuna, 
those  in  the  private  •oetor  as  w«U  as  the  Qov- 
emment  sector.  (As  explained  In  eh.  8,  such 
Information  for  Soviet  Union  expenditures 
must  be  arrived  at  by  analymls  and  Judg- 
ment.) In  our  analysis,  however,  w«  did  not 
find  any  Information  readUy  available  as  to 
how  much  of  the  %10  blUlon  to  til  billion 
flnanoed  by  Indiistry  (table  6.  p.  34)  U  de- 
fense rtiated. 

Xn^compUlng  Industry  Information.  N8F 
does  not  determine  how  much  RAO  flnanqwl 
by  Industrial  oompanles  coiUd  be  considered 
to  be  defense  related,  poaslhly  because  of 
the  Inherent  problem  In  arbitrarily  having 
to  distinguish  between  potential  uses  tat  de- 
f^eand  qwee  aotlvltlas  as  opposed  to  olvU 
Oovamment  and  commercial  applications. 
Some  part  of  industry  a<U>  could  benefit 
both  areas;  however,  the  relationship  to  de- 
fense would  undoubtedly  be  greater  In  some 
Industries  than  In  others. 

The  extent  to  which  such  relationship 
could  vary  Is  Ulustrated  by  the  different 
product  fields  represented  In  the  following 
summary  of  funds  for  applied  R&O  perform- 
ance and  by  Industry  in  selected  product 
fields  In  1»«8.* 

(In  mlUlons) 

Company- 
Induatry  product  field:      funded  RAD 

Ordnance,  except  guided  mlasllee •    44 

Oulded  mlssUee  and  spacecraft 434 

Tsxtlle  mm  products II"        gi 

Chemicals,   except   drugs   and   medi- 
cines   1,119 

Machinery 1,935 

Aircraft  and  pcute 1,188 

nofasslonal  and  scientific  Instruments      880 


Total  selected  product  fields 4.4M 


Total    Industry   funds   for   applied 
B*D  8.407 

NBF  reported  that  the  office,  computing, 
and  accounting  machine  industry  (shown 
above  as  part  of  the  machlnMy  field)  per- 
formed $«68  million  worth  of  applied  RAD 
In  1088.  Of  this  amount  $601  million  was  re- 
ported to  be  financed  by  the  indtistry  and 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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867  mlUlon  by  the  FMeral  Government.  It 
la  estimated  that  the  large  percentage  of  this 
•ffat  related  to  oom^uters. 

The  lack  of  reliable  data  Is  illustrated  by 
ttM  significant  difference  between  the  NSF 
data  and  OOD's  estimate  of  total  computer 
RAD  effort.  In  a  re^>onse  to  Representative 
Ulobael  J.  Harrington  on  May  26, 1971  (quee- 
tlon  7) .  DOO  stated  thAt: 

"In  the  United  States,  the  total  computer 
RAO  effort,  civilian  and  mUltary,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  81  billion  per  year.  The  major 
fraction  of  this  is  supported  by  Defense  and 
apace,  directly  or  Indirectly." 

Thus  the  DOD  estimate  of  total  computer 
effort  is  substantially  greater  than  the  NSF 
report  covering  the  entire  ofBce  computing 
and  accounting  machine  industry.  DOD  has 
Informed  ua  that  its  estimate  Is  deliberately 
conservative  and  includes  software.  Although 
the  amount  reported  by  private  firms  to  NSF 
as  Government  financed  Is  lees  than  10  per- 
cent. DOD  beUeves  the  major  portion  is  Gov- 
ernment financed  directly  or  indirectly.  NSF's 
figure,  according  to  DOD.  would  not  reflect 
Indirect  Government  payments  for  com- 
pany RAD  Included  In  the  ptirchase  price  of 
computer  equipment. 

Since  computers  have  a  high  potential  for 
military  i4)pUcatlon.  it  Is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  mtich  of  industry  RAD  In  the  com- 
puter fitid  has  a  definite  relationship  to  de- 
fense. The  Importance  of  computers  in  the 
reUUve  RAO  positions  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  evidenced  by  reports 
that  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  computing 
power  for  scientific  and  other  purposes  in  the 
Soviet  Union.*  Within  the  Soviet  Union  there 
Is  evidenced  a  need  for  coordination  between 
the  research  Institutes  and  Industry  and  for 
more  tiser-orlenitation  In  the  deeign.  produc- 
tion, and  servicing  of  computer  systems.  The 
Soviet  Union  state-oriented  system  has  pro- 
duced no  counterparts  to  computer  user- 
groups  such  as  in  the  United  States. 

In  summary,  ova  limited  examination  did 
not  identify  any  readUy  accessible  daU  In- 
dicating the  amoiint  of  RAO  funded  by  In- 
dustry that  could  be  considered  to  be  de- 
fense related.  DOD  believes  the  amount  to 
be  less  than  $1  billion,  including  computer 
manuXaoturlng  technology.  The  Dlrwstar  of 
Defense  Researoh  and  Knctnearlng  statwl  In 
a  response  to  Raprasentattve  Harrington  on 
May  26,  1971.  that  In  maldng  funding  oata- 
parisons  between  the  United  SUtea  and  the 
Soviet  Union: 

"•  •  •  an  attempt  was  made  to  estimate 
the  equivalent  ROTAE  value  to  the  U  a 
military  RDTAK  budget  of  U.S.  non-defense 
oai-^%09  RAO  Items  which  the  Soviets' 
might  have  to  Include  In  their  military  and 
space  budget  In  the  Interest  of  secrecy.  Com- 
puter manufacturing  technology  was  a 
major  item.  The  estimate  for  such  dvlllan- 
fumlshed  RDTAB  to  Defense  was  between 
8600  million  and  81  bllUon 
1970  •  •  •." 


per    year   In 


Dot)  gtatementa  on  miUtary-related 
RAD  expenditures 
In  its  fiscal  year  1971  budget  request.  DOD 
Included  a  statement  tliat  U.S.  expenditures 
for  defense,  space,  and  atomic  energy  RAD 
In  1970  were  estimated  to  be  about  813  to 
814  billion.  I^>eclal  Analysis  Q  of  the  Budget 
of  the  United  States  for  fiscal  year  1971,  is- 
sued in  February  1970,  estimated  the  n^T> 
programs  for  1970.  as  follows: 

Defense.  Space,  and  Atomic  Energy 
(Amount  In  millions) 

J50D 87.910 

NASA 4,004 

AJ90  laaa 


Total    18,637 


Jvly  31,  1971 

At  that  time  NSF  was  estimating  the  1970 
national  RAD  effort  at  $37,250  mUIion.  with 
defense-space  outlays  represented  by  43  2 
percent  of  the  total  (NSF  69-30) .  This  would 
come  to  about  811.772  miUlon  for  defense 
and  space  R&D.  ThU  figure  undersUndably 
**  ^°!?y.  ****"  budget  estimates  because  (1) 
by  NSF's  definition,  expenditures  for  AEC's 
clvUlan-orlented  programs  are  not  Included 
and  (2)  NSF's  figure  is  based  on  performer- 
furnished  data  which  do  not  include  PVderal 
RAD  funds  used  for  purposes  which  are  not 
considered  by  the  performer  to  be  strictly 
RAD. 

We  could  not  relate  Special  Analysis  Q 
for  fiscal  year  1970  with  the  figures  given 
by  Dr.  Foster  in  his  1969  testimony  on  the 
fiscal  year  1070  budget.  Dr.  Ftoster  estimated 
the  U.S.  expenditures  in  mUitary,  space,  and 
atomic  energy  R&D  at  816.4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1969  and  816.7  blUlon  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  Special  Analysis  Q  estimates  for  DOD 
NASA  and  AEC  were  813J)  billion  for  each 
of  those  years. 

DOD-sponaored  RAD 
Funds  are  authorized  and  approprtated  by 
the  Congress  to  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  defense  agencies  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  (RDTAB)  Funds 
provided  separately  under  other  congres- 
sional appropriations  furnish  support  to  the 
RDT&E  programs,  and  In  recent  years  efforts 
have  been  made  by  DOD  to  record  more  of 
these  costs. 

When  DOD  officials  have  mentioned 
defense-sponsored  R&o  In  the  past  several 
years.  It  has  usuaUy  been  In  the  area  of 
87  bUllon.  So  long  as  the  figure  U  not  more 
precise.  It  can  represent  the  RDT&E  appro- 
^tlon  request  m  the  DOD  budget  the 
DOD  portion  of  the  R&D  program  In  the 
special  analysis  of  the  Presidents  budget 
or  OOD's  R&D  program  (RDT&E  plus  sup^ 
porting  appropriations)  reported  to  NSF  In 
either  obligations  or  expendittires. 

We  have  attempted  to  also  identify  DOD 
expenditures  for  R&D  which  are  not  funded 
as  RDT&E  or  accounted  for  by  OOD  as  sup- 
porting its  9AO  program. 

RAD  cost*  funded  through  RDTAE 
appropriations 

DOD  divides  the  RDT&E  program  Into  six 
categories:  research,  exploratory  develop- 
ment, advanced  development,  engineering 
development,  operational  systems  develop- 
ment, and  management  and  support  The 
makeup  of  the  RDT&E  approprtatlon  u  dls- 
cussed  more  fully  on  page  33  of  this  report 
In  connection  with  Its  correlation  to  the 
defense  R&O  program. 

The  RDT&E  figure  is  subject  to  many 
changes  as  the  appropriation  request  prog- 
resses from  a  budget  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress, through  enactment  Into  law.  to  repre- 
•ent  actual  obligations  and  expenditures  A 
look  at  RDT&E  funds  for  recent  years 
Illustrates  the  problems  in  using  such  funds 
as  an  accurate  portrayal  of  DOD  R&D 
expenditures. 

(In  thousandsl 


FtoctlyMr— 


1969       1970 


1971 


Authorization  ads J7.794  J7,296  $7,102 

Appropriation  acts 7  551  7  389  s  97fi 

Spacial  analysn  (budfat):  R.D.T.  ' 

»E "^ligations        7.281  6,972  i7,043 

NSF  reports  on  R  &  D. : 

R.O.T.  «  E.  obli»ations 7,491  i  7,426  '7,337 

R.D.T.  *  L  axpandituraa 7,457  «  7,280  "7  344 


•  Estimated. 


My  Sly  1971 


OOD's  R^>orted  R&O  ExpendlttiiM 
Both  the  special  budget  analyses  and  NSF 
reports  show  OOD's  contribution  to  the  Fed- 
eral  R&D  program   to   be  larger  than  the 
amount  of  the  RDT&E  appropriations. 

The  latest  of  the  NSF  Federal  Funds  re- 
ports shows  Federal  expendlttires  for  re- 
search, development,  and  the  R&D  plant 
(facilities)  by  agencies  for  fiscal  years 
through  1971.  (See  NSF  70-38,  Uble  C-88.) 
DOD  reported  expenditures,  In  addition  to 
RDT&E  for  pay  and  allowances  for  military 
R&D  personnel  starting  In  fiscal  year  1963 
and  for  support  from  procvirement  appro- 
priations starting  with  fiscal  year  1964.  Over- 
all DOD  expenditures  for. R&D  include  those 
of  defense  agencies,  such  as  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency,  Defense  Atomic 
Support  Agency,  and  Defense  Communica- 
tions Agency;  expenditures  include  also  the 
B&D  portion  of  funds  for  military  assistance 
(special  foreign  cvurency  program) .  civil  de- 
fense, and  emergency  funds.  Military  con- 
struction for  R&D  Installations  Is  reported 
for  inclusion  with  applicable  RDT&E  funds 
as  R&O  plant. 

Total  DOD  figures.  In  relation  to  total 
Federal  figtuvs,  for  fiscal  years  1963  through 
1971  appear  In  table  6.  A  more  detaUed 
breakdown  of  the  latest  8  years  follows. 

II  n  thousands) 

Fiscal  year— 


1969       1970      1971 


Special  anatyses  (budfet): 

R.D.T.  4  E.  appropriations $7,281  $6,972  $7,043 

Other  appropriations 391  366  357 

R.  4  D.  facilities 197  140  162 

Total  military  R.  8  D. 
oWl8«ioil» ■    7,889     7,478       7,562 

Total  mlliUry  R.  8  0. 
expenditures 7,850     7,566       7,707 

NSF  reports  on  R.  A  D. : 

R.O.T.  &  L  appropriatkms 7. 457     7, 280       7,  JU 

Direct  support  from  procure- 
ment appropriations 18  20  9 

Housini  for  military  personnel 
inR.»D 3  13  18 

Pay  and  allowances  of  military 
personnel  In  R.  8  D 295         322  305 

Military  construction 77  57  60 

Civil  defense 9  10  13 

Special  foreign  currency 
program 1 

DOO-wide  funds 9  27  43 

Total  mUitary  R.  8  D. 
eapenditures  induding 
».  «  D.  plant 7,868    '7,729       7,793 

Total  military  R.  8  0. 
obligations  including 
R.8  0.pUnt 7,890    '7,931       7,788 

I  Estimated. 

DOD  furnished  us  with  expenditures  and 
obligations  reported  to  NSF  as  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  as  follows: 

|ln  tbousandsl 


Expendi- 
tures 


Obliga- 
tions 


R.O.T.  S  E.  program  (6  categories) $7, 379 

Emereency  tund(R.D.T.  S  L) 45 

R.D.T;  t  E.,  supporting  military  con- 
struction (R.  &  D.  plant) 80 

Subtotal 7,50« 

R.  4  D.  portions: 

Special  foreign  currency  program...  1 

Army  civil  defense 4 

Military  personnel 317 

MihUry  construction  (R.  *  0.  piant) 73 

ToUl 7,899 


r.94S 
50 

77 


8,073 

3 

4 

317 

83 


8.480 


The  following  section  will  discuss  more 
broadly  the  relationship  of  the  RDT&B  ap- 
proprlauon  to  OOD's  total  Involvement  In 
R&D. 
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TABLE  6.-000  EXPENDITURES  FOR  RESEARCH.  DEVaOP- 
MENT,  AND  R.  8  D.  PUNt-1953  TO  1971-Coirtinued 


PnnHUom) 


Tier 


Total  all 

agencies 


ToUl 
DOD 


1953.. 
1954.. 
195S.. 
19b6.. 
1957.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969... 

1970  I. 

1971  '. 


93,101.0 

3,147.9 

3.308.3 

3.446.0 

4,461.9 

4,990.6 

5,806.4 

7.744.2 

9.284.3 

10,381.1 

11,999.3 

14,707.0 

14,888.8 

16,017.9 

16,841.7 

17.030.2 

16.347.6 

16.154.0 

16,160.8 


$2,454.8 
2,487.2 
2,630.2 
2,639.0 
3.371.4 
3,664.2 
4.183.3 
5.653.8 
6,618.1 
6.812.0 
6.848.8 
7,517.0 
6.727.6 
6,734.6 
7,680.1 
8,163.6 
7.868.4 
7,729.3 
7,793.6 


■  Estimated. 
Source:  NSF  70-38. 

RAD  costs,  not  funded  through  RDTAE, 
identified  in  DOD's  accounting  system 
Over  the  years  the  annual  RDT&E  impro- 
priations have  been  subject  to  refinements 
and  clarifications.  When  the  present  ROT&E 
appropriation  structure  was  established  by 
the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1968,  the  areas  of 
coverage  between  RTD&E  and  those  for  pro- 
ctirement  and  for  operations  and  mainte- 
nance were  clarified.  Subsequently  funds  pro- 
viding for  the  operation  and  management 
functions  at  R&D  Installations  and  activities 
were  included  in  the  RDT&E  appropriations, 
together  with  the  funds  to  support  the  re- 
lated direct  R&D  program  effort. 

In  1968  OOD  formulated  a  system,  effective 
for  fiscal  year  1969,  to  improve  the  account- 
ing for  the  cost  of  R&D  work.  The  RAD 
accoimting  system  was  to  Include  all  costs 
financed  by  RDTAE  apprc^rlatlons  plus  any 
costs  financed  by  separate  aj^roprlatlons 
applicable  to  RAO. 

ROTAE  budget  acUvltles  that  reUte  to 
the  corresponding  budget  actlvlUes  of  the 
President's  budget  are:  Military  sciences; 
Aircraft  and  related  eqtilpment;  Missiles  and 
related  equipment;  Military  astronautics  and 
related  equipment;  Ordnance,  oombat  ve- 
hicles, and  related  equipment;  Other  equip- 
ment; and  Programwlde  management  and 
support. 

OOD's  programming  system  centers  on  the 
Five  Year  Defense  Program  which  organizes 
defense  activities  In  DOD-wlde  programs. 
Research  and  development  is  program  6.  As 
explained  below,  this  program  and  the 
RDT&E  budget  activity  are  not  identicaL 
The  RDT&E  budget  activity  is  divided  Into 
six  categories  of  effort  which  are:  Research; 
Exploratory  development;  Advanced  develop- 
ment; Engineering  development;  Operational 
systems  development;  and  Management  and 
support. 

All  of  these  ROTAE  categories  except  op- 
erational systems  development  ">  are  Included 
in  program  6,  RAD.  On  the  other  hand,  pro- 
gram 6  Includes  additional  elements  for  sep- 
arately Identified  amounts  of  research  and 
development  cost  covered  in  the  military  con- 
struction, family  housing."  and  military  per- 
sonnel appropriations.  These  additional  ele- 
ments represent  construction  identified  as 
primarily  supporting  RAD  Installations  or  ac- 
tivities, family  housing  construction,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  at  RAD  Instadlatlons 
and  activities,  and  pay  and  allowances  of 
military  personnel   assigned   to  RAD. 

To  implement  the  RAO  accounting  sys- 
tem, the  Secretary  of  Defense  published  In- 
structions (DOD  Instruction  7220.6,  Jan.  34. 
1968.  as  revised)  specl^lng  In  detail  the 
kinds  of  costs  to  be  financed  from  ROTAE 
appropriaUons.  The  DOD  policy  set  forth  the 
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treatment  for  major  costs  of  the  RAD  pro- 
gram. The  ROTAE  apjm^irlatlon  la  to  provlds 
for  (1)  the  cosU  of  RDTAE  activities  per- 
formed by  contractors  and  Government  In- 
stallations. Including  the  procurement  of 
equipment  and  materiel  required  for  devel- 
opment, test,  or  evaltiation  of  equipment  or 
materiel  under  development,  and  (2)  the 
operation  of  RAO  installations  or  actlvlUes 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  R&D  prognon. 
Including  direct  and  indirect  efforts,  expense, 
and  Investment  cost,  except  In  certain 
situations. 

The  instruction  codified  existing  policies 
which  had  been  in  use  and  was  not  expected 
to  result  in  any  significant  changes  In  the 
content  of  the  RDT&E  appropriations.  "Hie 
fiscal  year  1969  RDTAE  budget  included  rela- 
tively small  amounts  to  be  financed  through 
stock  funds  and  services  to  be  financed 
through  Industrial  funds.  These  Items  had 
previously  been  furnished  without  charge  to 
ROT&B. 

As  the  R&D  accounting  system  was  Im- 
plemented and  reimbursable  arrangements 
were  established,  charges  were  added  to 
RDT&E  for  tenant  R&D  activities"  whose 
support  was  formerly  furnished  free,  ^nd 
ROTAE  was  reUeved  of  expenses  for  support 
of  tenant  activities  at  RAO  Installations. 
DOD  believes  that  the  few  cases  of  RAO  ten- 
ants currently  not  reimbursing  the  hosts  are 
offset  by  the  non-R&D  tenants  on  RDTAE  In- 
stallations who  do  not  reimburse  their  hosts. 

DOD's  policy  on  R&D  accounting  spedfles 
that  certain  costs  supporting  RAD  work,  but 
financed  from  appn^rlations  other  than 
RDTAE.  would  be  recorded  on  a  memoran- 
dum basis  in  the  accounts  of  RAD  program  6. 
To  this  extent,  estimated  costs  are  obtainable 
through  the  DOD  accounting  system.  These 
coots  are  discussed  below. 

Military  personnel— The  costs  of  mUltary 
pay  and  allowances  of  personnel  working  In 
R&D  are  financed  out  of  military  personnel 
appropriations  but  identified  with  program  6. 

The  RAD  (^Mratlng  budget  of  each  DOD 
component  Involved  in  RAD  work  reflects  aa 
an  unfimded  cost  the  estimate  of  military 
personnel  costs  at  standard  rates  expected 
to  be  Incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
RAO  work.  Standard  rates  are  ^eclfied  for 
all  pay  grades  of  the  four  services.  These  are 
composite  rates  which  identify  amounts  for 
the  following  four  elements:  pay,  quarters 
allowances.  Incentive  amd  special  pay,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses. 

Pay  Includes  the  Increments  for  longevity 
of  service.  Quarters  allowances  do  not  In- 
clude overseas  station  allowances.  Incentive 
and  special  duty  pay  Includes  supplemanu 
for  haaardous  duties  and  certain  specialised 
fields.  Miscellaneous  expenses  cover  sub- 
sistence, uniforms  and  clothing,  reenlistment 
bontises,  overseas  station  allowances,  life 
Insurance,  social  sectirlty  taxes,  and  other 
allowances.  Not  reflected  In  the  standartl 
rates  are  permanent-change-of-station 
costs.  s\4>port  of  allies,  and  quarters  allow- 
ance forf eitiu«8  due  to  occupancy  of  Govern- 
ment quarters.  Staindard  pay  rates  do  not 
consider  other  costs  associated  with  military 
personnel,  such  as  medical  care,  retirement, 
and  commissary  privileges. 

Analysis  of  military  personnel  costs  re- 
ported to  NSF  indicates  that  refinement  of 
the  accounting  system  In  1968  did  not  sig- 
nificantly alter  the  amounts.  NSF  reports 
published  In  September  1970  and  prior  to 
this  show  the  foUovrlng  expendltiues. 

Amount 

Fiscal  year:  InmUIfoM 

1967 9807.  B 

1968  aoa.3 

1969   aM.O 

1970 •  sat  0 

1971  . .  .,08.8 

■Estlmvted. 
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Tar  mSFt  fortboomlng  publlCAtlon.  DOO 
reported  by  letter  (Uted  AprU  8.  1971.  more 
recent  expenditure  flgures. 

Amount 
TIanX  year:  tn  mUHoni 

1970 •$S61.8 

1971 ^880.2 

i9n »8ie.« 

•Actual. 

»Bitlm«ted. 

At  our  requeet  the  OASD/Oomptroller 
eetlmated  ooete  for  R&D-relAted  military 
pereoonel  in  tbe  fiscal  year  1972  Five  Year 
Defense  Program  to  be  8331.7  million. 

Military  comtruction — ^Hie  coeta  of  con- 
struction reqiUred  at  Oovemment  owned 
and  operated  B&D  actlTltles,  financed  by 
military  c<mstruction  appropriations,  are 
shown  as  memorandum  information  in  ap- 
plicable R&D  operating  budgets.  These  costs 
are  reported  to  NSF  annually  as  part  of  the 
"R&D  plant"  for  DOD.  Analysis  of  amoimts 
reported  to  NSF  in  recent  years  indicates 
that  no  major  change  took  place  as  a  result 
of  the  1968  RAD  accounting  revisions. 
Figures  published  throu^  September  1970 
show: 

__  Amount 

nactljei:  m  tniWoiu 

1967   $78.8 

1988   83.1 

??*  78.7 

1970    .  67.  8 

1871 80. 0 

•  Estimated. 

DOD  furnished  NSF  with  these  expenditure 
figures  in  April  1971. 

_  Amount 

'>*c^  y«*r:  m  milUona 

1970    .  848. 1 

1972    . »  78  5 

•  Actual, 
^estimated. 

We  were  informed  that  expected  costs  for 
fiscal  year  1972  for  R&D  construction  were 
$96.6  miUion. 

Family  housinff — Family  hoiising  construc- 
ticm,  operation  and  maintenance  at  R&D 
installations  and  activities  ftmded  from 
family  homing  appropriations  were  to  be 
identified  to  program  6  according  to  DOD 
Instruction  7220.5.  Expenditures  for  family 
housing  appearing  in  NSF  reports  through 
September  1970  indicated  this  change. 

_,  Amount 

Fiscal  year:  «»  m«Jton* 

1967 

ISl ::::::::::::;:::::::::::::-  •^j  ? 

1970 . .  •  12  9 

1971 :  .i7;9 

■  Estimated. 

When  we  inquired  of  DOD  about  fiscal 
1972.  we  were  Informed  that  family  housing 
costs  are  no  longer  reflected  In  the  Five  Year 
Defense  Program  6  (R&D)  and  the  DOD  in- 
struction Is  being  revised  to  reflect  the 
change  in  policy  regarding  programming 
costs  of  family  housing  at  RDT&E  installa- 
tions. No  reason  for  the  change  in  policy  was 
stated  other  than  to  Inform  us  that,  because 
of  their  nature.  aU  family  housing  costs  here- 
inafter will  be  accounted  for  In  DOD's  pro- 
gram 8  (training,  medical,  and  other  general 
personnel  activities) . 

We  noted  that  DOD's  submission  to  NSF  in 
April  1971  did  not  Include  R&D  expenditures 
for  family  housing  for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971. 
or  1972.  We  were  given  a  rough  estimate  by 
DOD  of  $20  million  for  1972  R&D  famUy 
housing  costs. 

Ctoil  d«/ense— The  R&D  aocoxinting  system 
Identifies,  without  change  in  1068,  the  R&D 
portion  of  the  Army's  civil  defense  program. 
H8P  reports  added  to  the  RDT&B  figures  the 
following  amounts  for  this  program. 
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Amount 
TiBcal  year:  in  mUUona 

1967    87  9 

1968    7.8 

1989    9.8 

1970 •  10. 0 

1971 •13.8 

■  Estimated. 

DOD's  recent  figures  showed : 
(Amount  in  millions) 
Fiscal  year: 

1970  .86.9 

1971  b4.6 

1972  b3.8 

•Actual. 
0  Estimated. 

The  OASD/Comptroller  estimated  fiscal 
year  1972  expenditures  for  civil  defense  R&D 
to  be  $3.5  mlUion. 

Other  eoata — In  recent  years  the  R&D  por- 
tion of  the  Special  Foreign  Currency  Pro- 
gram has  been  identified  as  a  sepuate  item. 
ThU  program  appears  In  the  NSF  statistics 
as  $0.2,  $0.2  and  $1.3  mUllon  for  1969  through 
1971.  DOD's  estimate  for  the  R&D  portion 
of  the  program  for  fiscal  year  1972  is  $2.9 
million. 

Other  types  of  DOD  expenditures  for  R&D, 
as  reported  by  NSF,  apparently  were  affected 
by  the  1968  accounting  purification.  For 
example,  in  1967.  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
reported  expenditures  totaling  $22.3  million 
in  support  of  RDT&E  from  the  operations 
and  maintenance  appropriations.  In  1968 
$10.8  million  was  reported.  Starting  with 
fiscal  year  1969,  however,  no  such  amounts 
have  been  reported.  DOD  Instruction  7220.5 
provides  that  the  RDT&E  apprc^trlation  will 
finance  the  expenses  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  R&D  organization,  facilities, 
equipment,  and  installations  or  activities 
engaged  in  RDT&E  activities — or  in  the 
management,  administration,  or  direct  sup- 
port thereof — except  for  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  R&D  organizations  within  the 
departmental  headquarters  level  of  DOD 
components. 

Another  expenditure  published  annually 
by  NSF  is  the  support  to  RDT&E  from  pro- 
curement  appropriations.  In  fiscal  year  1967 
expenditures  of  $6.9  mUllon  were  reported 
by  the  Army,  $64.8  million  by  the  Navy,  and 
$28.1  million  by  the  Air  Force;  a  total  of 
$98.8  million.  In  1968  the  Navy  reported  ex- 
penditures of  $2  mUllon  and  the  Air  Force 
$6.8  million  from  procurement  appropria- 
tions. NSF's  1970  Federal  funds  reports  shows 
expenditures  by  the  Air  Force  for  1968  of 
$17.5  million  from  procurement  in  support 
of  R&D  plant,  tttlmated  for  1971  and  1972 
are  $19.7  mUllon  and  $9.3  miUlon,  respec- 
tively for  the  same  purpose.  The  other  serv- 
ices reported  no  expenditures. 

DOD  Instruction  7220.6  provides  that  the 
costs  of  specialized  equipment,  Instrumenta- 
tion, and  facilities  required  In  support  of — 
and  iQvestments  m  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of — RDT&E  activities  shoiUd  be  fi- 
nanced from  RDT&E  appropriations.  We 
noted  that  expenditures  reported  by  DOD  to 
NSF  in  1971  for  fiscal  year  1972  did  not  Iden- 
tify separately  any  procurement  appropria- 
tions supporting  R&D  plant. 

R&D  costs  not  identified  in  DOD's 
accounting  system 

The  changes  from  year  to  year  m  the  con- 
tent of  the  RDT&E  appropriations  and  of 
the  R&D  program  Uliistrate  the  problems  In 
using  the  figures  for  precise  comparisons. 
Also  of  significance  In  consideration  of  de- 
fense R&D  are  the  funds  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  R&D,  but  which  are  neither  in  the 
RDT&E  appropriation  nor  in  the  program 
6  R&D  accounting  system. 

In  many  major  programs  miuions  of  dol- 
lars are  spent  out  of  production  funds  in 
"get  well."  "fix,"  "correction  of  deficiencies." 
"product    improvement,"    and    "modemiza- 
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tlon"  programs.  For  example,  it  took  the  Air 
Force  3  years,  primarUy  with  procurement 
funding,  to  develop  the  A-7D  aircraft  and 
its  complex  avionics  system  to  the  point 
when  the  first  operational  aircraft  was  re- 
ceived from  production. 

The  Navy  ordered  three  different  models 
of  the  AN/8QS-26  sonar  system  when  de- 
sign and  performance  problems  existed  on 
the  original  model  and  the  test  and  evalua- 
tion program  had  not  been  completed." 
Each  of  these  models  incorporated  changes 
over  the  previoxis  models,  and  many  of  the 
changes  were  made  to  overcome  numerous 
system  problems  revealed  during  test  and 
evaluation.  After  the  Navy  became  aware  of 
the  problems  with  the  earUer  models,  an 
improvement  program  was  initiated.  None 
of  the  funds  for  the  three  follow-on  models 
came  from  RDT&E  appropriations,  even 
though  the  contracts  were,  in  effect,  for  de- 
sign and  development  programs. 

It  Is  difflciUt  without  accounting  data  to 
measure  the  amoimt  of  R&D-type  expendi- 
tures which  are  not  Included  in  the  RDT&E 
appropriation  or  reported  in  the  program  6 
R&D  accounting  system. 

The  following  sections  discuss  some  of  the 
major  areas.  We  have  given  esUmates  where 
they  were  avaUable  or  could  be  calculated. 
Confroctorj'  independent  research  and 
development 
Independent  research  and  development 
(IR&D)"  is  defined  as  that  part  of  a  con- 
tractor's total  research  and  development  pro- 
gram which  Is  not  conducted  under  a  direct 
contract  but  U  underUken  in  areas  at  the 
discretion  of  the  contractor.  In  establishing 
prices  and  profit  margins  for  commercial 
products,  a  company  Includes  a  factor  tor  Its 
planned  IR&D  costs  to  the  extent  compeU- 
tlvely  feasible.  Government  contracting  offi- 
cers negotlaUng  contract  prices,  however,  do 
not  include  as  a  profit  factor  the  contractor's 
planned  costs  for  IR&D.  Instead,  the  Gov- 
ernment shares  the  cost  of  IR&D,  generally 
In  proportion  to  the  contractor's  sales  to  the 
Government  as  compared  with  the  contrac- 
tor's total  sales.  Frequently  special  cost-shar- 
ing arrangements  are  made  or  ceUlnga  are 
established  limiting  the  amount  of  m&D 
which  wiU  be  recognized  as  allocable  to  both 
Government  and  commercial  work.  The  ac- 
ceptable amount  of  IR&D  Is  then  Included 
in  overhead  costs  and  charged  to  the  con- 
tracts Involved. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  report  to  the  Con- 
gress In  February  1970,"  DOD  has  separate 
appropriations  for  procurement  and  for  R&D 
acUvltles,  and  DOD's  share  of  contractors' 
IR&D  costs  generally  Is  absorbed  by  the 
procurement  appropriation.  AEC  and  NASA, 
on  the  other  hand,  each  use  a  single  annual 
appropriation  for  their  contract  operations 
and,  therefore,  such  appropriation  Is  charged 
with  all  R&D  work  performed  under  direct 
contracts  as  well  as  the  agencies'  share  of 
the  cost  of  contractors' -IR&D  work. 

Consequently  to  determine  the  total 
amount  of  U.S.  Government-furnished  R&D 
effort  which  is  mUltary  related,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  the  cost  of  the  DOD  share  of 
IR&D  costs  which  is  not  included  in  the 
RDT&E  appropriation. 

According  to  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency  reports,  DOD's  share  of  IR&D  costs 
was  about  $695  mUUon  in  1970.  We  believe 
that  most  of  this  amotmt  would  have  been 
Included  as  overhead  on  contracts  funded 
from  procurement  appropriation.  On  the 
basis  of  our  knowledge  of  the  funding  of  de- 
fense contracts,  we  estimate  that  about  20 
percent  would  have  been  funded  from 
RDT&E  approprUtlons;  therefore  about  $658 
mUllon  of  contraotors'  IR&D  represents  addi- 
tional DOD  R&D  costs  not  included  in  the 
RDT&E  ^propriations.u 
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According  to  DCAA  reports,  major  defense 
and  space  contractors  incurred  $1,294  mU- 
llon of  IR&D  costs  in  1970.  One  thousand 
eighty  seven  mlUion  dollars  of  this  amount 
was  accepted  by  the  Government  for  aUo- 
catlon  to  aU  of  the  contractors'  work.  To  be 
acceptable  for  aUocation.  such  work  gener- 
ally must  be  related  to  product  Unes  for 
which  the  Government  has  contracts.  Con- 
sequently it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  difference  between  the  amount  accepted 
for  allocation  ($1,087  mlUion)  and  the  DOD/ 
NASA  share  ($791  mUllon),  or  approximately 
$300  mUllon,  represents  unreimbursed  costs 
incurred  for  defense-related  research. 

We  believe  the  IR&D  costs  incurred  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  accepted  for  aUocation 
also  represents — to  an  undetermined  de- 
gree— costs  incurred  for  defense-related  re- 
search. Such  costs,  amounting  to  $207 
million  in  1970,  were  inciu'red  by  major  de- 
fense and  space  contractors  as  a  m»flnq  of 
meeting  anticipated  customer  needs,  and 
consequently  it  appears  that  such  unreim- 
bursed cost  would  represent  a  substantial 
amount  of  defense-related  research  financed 
by  private  industry. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that,  in  1970. 
companies  performed  about  $850  mUlion  of 
defense-related  research  which  is  not  funded 
from  DOD's  RDT&E  appropriations.  Any  con- 
sideration of  these  data  in  conjunction  with 
national  R&D  based  on  NSF's  performer  data 
must  recognize  that  much  of  this  research 
presumably  would  be  reported  by  the  com- 
panies as  their  own  funded  research 
although  some  may  have  been  reported  as 
federally  funded. 

Product  Improvement 

DOD  Instruction  7220.5  outlines  the  types 
of  cost  to  be  financed  from  the  RDT&E  ap- 
propriation, the  types  to  be  financed  by  other 
appropriations,  and  those  where  the  appro- 
priate {appropriation  to  finance  the  cost  "wUl 
depend  upon  the  actual  program  circum- 
stance Involved  for  each  case  for  each  annual 
Program/Budget  cycle." 

The  Instruction  provides  in  paragraph  IV. 
B.3.C.  that: 

"  'Product  improvement'  of  major  end 
Items  (such  as  weapons,  mUltary  equipment, 
and  major  components  thereof)  currently 
m  production  or  in  the  operational  Inven- 
tory (excluding  the  costs  of  resviltlng  modi- 
fication of  items  in  the  operational  inven- 
tory) is  subject  to  the  foUowing: 

"(1)  Redesign  of  an  item  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  useful  military  life  of  such 
Item  by  increasing  the  then  current  per- 
formance envelope,  including  related  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  effort;  wiU  be 
financed  by  RDT&E  appropriations. 

"(2)  Engineering  services  and  related  ef- 
fort by  the  producing  contractor  or  manu- 
facturing installation  applied  to  an  item 
currently  In  production  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  useful  mlUtary  life  of  such 
Item  vHthin  the  then  current  performance 
envelope;  should  be  financed  by  Procurement 
appropriations. 

"(3)  Engineering  services  and  related  ef- 
fort by  a  manufacturing  or  operations  type 
Installation  applied  to  an  item  no  longer  in 
production  but  stUl  In  the  operational  in- 
ventory for  the  ptirpose  of  extending  the  use- 
fiU  military  life  of  such  Item  within  the 
then  current  performance  envelope;  should 
be  financed  by  Operations  and  Maintenance 
appropriations." 

We  have  been  Informed  by  an  OASD/Comp- 
troller offlclal  that  separate  records  are  not 
maintained  of  "product  improvMnent"  costs 
financed  by  the  Procurement  or  Operations 
and  Maintenance  appropriations.  We  were 
furnished,  however,  with  "a  very  rough  esti- 
mate of  a  'grey*  area  between  RDT&E  and 
production."  The  fiscal  year  1972  amount 
estimated  by  the  OASD/Comptroller  for  such 
product  Improvement  (also  caUed  "Compo- 
nent Improvement")  is  $100  mUUon. 
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On  the  basis  of  studies  previously  made  by 
this  Office.  Indications  are  that  the  estimated 
amount  of  R&D  cost  Incurred  for  product 
Improvement  may  be  substantiaUy  greater 
than  the  $100  mlUlon  estimate. 

For  many  years  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
have  used  substantial  amounts  of  procure- 
ments funds  for  developing  or  upgrading  air- 
craft engines.  Such  funding  efforts  were  re- 
ferred to  as  "component  Improvement"  and 
"contributing  engineering"  methods.  Follow- 
ing hearings  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  In  1966,  budgeting  and  funding 
procedures  were  changed  and  It  was  expected 
that  the  guidance  In  DOD  Instruction  7220.5, 
January  24,  1968,  quoted  above,  would  cor- 
rect th«  funding  practice. 

Our  work  in  the  area  indicates  that  the 
cost  of  "contributing  engineering"  is  now 
included  as  company  Independent  research 
and  development,  discussed  previously.  (See 
p.  42.)  The  cost  of  component  Improvement, 
however,  Is  stUl  charged  to  procurement  ap- 
propriations. 

The  work  to  be  performed  in  the  Compo- 
nent Improvement  Program  (CIP)  for  air- 
craft engines  involves  substantial  R&D  ef- 
fort. For  example,  the  sUted  objectives  at 
the  CIP  for  an  aircraft  engine  now  in  pro- 
duction are: 

"*  •  *  to  Increase  the  performance  margins 
of  the  TF39  engine  by  adapting  high  tem- 
perature tiu-blne  and  combustor  technology 
which  has  become  avaUable  since  the  original 
designs  of  the  TF39  engine.  An  Increase  of 
approximately  80°F  in  the  T4  temperature  la 
expected  at  the  end  of  three  years  effort 
which  consists  of  a  three  phase  program. 
"A.  Phase  I — ^Design  (completed). 
"B.  Phase  n — Demonstration  (scheduled 
complete  1971). 

"C.  Phase  in  —  Qualification  Program 
(starts  Jan.  1,  1971). 

"The  effort  foUowing  Phase  II  is  to  develop 
and  qualify  an  advance  high  pressure  tiirblne 
and  high  temperature  combustor  to  Improve 
the  operational  capabUlty  of  the  TF39-1  by 
obtaining  additional  performance  margin. 
The  additional  margin  wUl  be  obtained  by 
improvements  to  the  high  pressure  turbine 
combustor,  and  changes  to  other  wxnponents 
as  required  by  the  temperature  increase.  This 
includes  consideration  to  allow  for  fiat 
rated  thrusts  up  to  ambient  temperatures  of 
standards  plus  15  "F  during  climb  and  cruise 
operation." 

Although  this  work  obviously  involves  sub- 
stantial R&D  effort,  the  cost  of  this  work 
($4,000,000)  was  charged  to  the  procurement 
appropriation  rather  than  RDT&E. 

According  to  an  Air  Force  memorandum 
on  the  July  1970  Trt-Service  Engine  Review, 
an  amount  of  $113  mlUlon  was  recommended 
by  the  Tri -Service  Group  "  for  the  CIP  of  air- 
craft engines  for  calendar  year  1971  for  all 
military  services,  aU  of  which  amount  was 
to  be  funded  by  either  procurement  funds  or 
operation  and  maintenance  funds.  For  calen- 
dar year  1972,  $126.5  mUllon  was  simUarly 
recommended. 

Inasmuch  as  these  amounts  involve  prod- 
uct Improvements  In  aircraft  engines  only.  It 
seems  likely  that  greater  amounts  are  being 
spent  from  other  than  the  RDT&E  ^propria- 
tions  for  research  and  development  for  prod- 
uct Improvement  of  other  major  end-items. 
Major  modifications 
DOD  states  that  the  technical  analysis,  en- 
gineering design,  and  testing  costs  necessary 
to  produce  new  models  of  weapons  systems — 
including  cases  where  significant  Increasee 
in  performance  or  diangee  in  mission  enve- 
lope have  been  achieved — have  sometimeB 
been  Included  In  procurement  apiHt>prla- 
tlons.  DOD  made  no  estimate  of  these 
amounts  since  a  study  had  not  been  made 
of  the  area. 
We  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  en- 
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gineering  changes  for  DOD  airoiaft  ran  be- 
tween $390  mUIlon  and  $410  '"""/^'i  during 
fiscal  years  1967  and  lOOS."  «ng<Tif.iying 
changes  are  frequently  made  to  miUtazy  air- 
craft tn  operational  use  or  In  production  to 
improve  their  safety,  performance  reliablUty, 
or  malntainabiUty.  Engineering  change  pro- 
posals require  R&D  eflforts.  which  In  some 
instances  are  very  extensive.  Since  the  pro- 
posals are  generally  Implemented  as  modifi- 
cations to  production  contracts,  our  »n^it^ 
review  indicates  that  RDT&E  funds  are  not 
used.  Although  we  did  not  verify  their  state- 
ments. DOD  procurement  ofllclals  informed 
us  that  procurement  funds  were  used. 

Substantial  amoiints  are  presently  in- 
cluded in  the  procurement  appropriations  for 
the  cost  of  modifications.  For  example,  we 
were  Informed  that  $636.6  million  was  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1071  impropriation 
request  of  the  Air  Force.  Of  this  amount. 
$361.6  mlUlon  represented  Class  V  Modlflca- 
Uons  designed  to  (1)  provide  a  new  or  im- 
proved operational  capabUity  or  (2)  remove 
an  existing  oapablUty  that  was  no  longer 
required. 

Another  $139  mlUlon  covered  Class  IV 
Modification  designed  to  (1)  ensure  safety 
of  personnel,  systems,  or  equipment.  (2)  cor- 
rect a  deficiency  including  one  that  affects 
reliablUty  and  malntainabiUty.  and  (3)  pro- 
vide required  logiatio  support. 

Presumably  most  of  this  cost  Involves  re- 
placement of  parts,  kits,  etc.,  but  the  cost 
of  developing  and  testing  the  proposed  modi- 
fication also  may  be  included.  Such  R&D 
costs  are  not  so  identified  and  are  absorbed 
in  the  procurement  appropriation.  We  are 
unable  to  estimate  the  portion  of  such  costs 
which  are  R&D  tn  nature. 

Advanced  production  engineering 
The  DOD  Instruction  on  R&D  program  cost! 
indicates  that  costs  associated  with  advanced 
production  engineering  and  other  efforts  to 
establish  and  test  the  capablUty  of  prod»ic- 
tlon  faclUtles  to  produce  Items  approved  for 
deployment  wiU  be  financed  by  I4>pr<^}ria- 
tions  other  than  RDT&E.  This  is  another 
area  not  identified  in  program  accounts 
which  may  involve  R&D  activities.  DOD's 
rough  estimate  of  this  "grey  area"  between 
RDT&E  and  production  for  fiscal  year  1972 
was  $50  mlUlon  of  R&D  In  procurement 
apprt^rlatlons. 

DOD  has  Informed  us  that  decisions  are 
made  for  each  annual  budget  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  and  take  into  account  special 
characteristics  of  the  program  being  con- 
sidered and  its  development/production 
progression  status.  The  budgeting  of  the  first 
10  complete  main  battle  tanks  in  the  Army 
procurement  impropriation  was  cited  as  a 
current  example. 

R&D  management  and  administTatlOH 
Expenses  of  R&D  management  and  ad- 
ministration organizations  at  DOD  depart- 
mental headquarters  levels  are  financed  by 
operations  and  maintenance  appropriations. 
After  a  May  1071  study,  OASD  ComptroUer 
estimated  the  costs  of  civUlan  personnel 
funded  by  the  operations  and  maintenance 
and  military  personnel  appropriations  that 
had  not  been  reflected  In  accumulated  mili- 
tary personnel  costs  at  R&D  Installations  and 
activities.  Departmental  administrative  costs 
of  $42.3  million  for  1972  were  estimated  for 
the  offices  of  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  the  Defense  Atomic  Support 
Agency,  the  assistsnt  secretaries  of  the  serr- 
ices  for  R&D,  and  similar  organizations. 
DOD-sponsored  research  and  technological 

base 
In  view  of  the  concern  expressed  as  to  the 
portion  of  the  defense  RDT&E  budget  which 
is  aimed  at  maintaining  an  active  technologi- 
cal base  as  distinguished  from  the  much 
larger  portion  for  weapons  systems  and  other 
equipment,  we  attempted  to  classify  the  de- 
fense-related R&D  into  such  categories. 
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For  budget  puxpoMs  IX>D  categarlns  tba 
prografBslon  of  Its  BAD  progrmm  In  elements 
called  reseftrcb.  ezplomtory  derelopment,  ad- 
ranced  development,  engineering  develop- 
ment, operational  syBtema  development,  and 
management  and  support.  The  DOD  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1971  sUtes  tbat  the 
categories  of  RAD  wblcb  constitute  our  tecb- 
nologlcal  base — researcb,  exploratory  devel- 
opment, and  some  areas  of  advanced  develop- 
ment— accoimt  for  about  16  to  20  percent  of 
tbe  total  tua>  costs. 

The  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering, In  his  testimony  on  DODt  i«. 
search  and  teehnology  base,  stated  tbat  re- 
search and  exploratory  development  are  di- 
rected at  meeting  the  goals  of  fulfilling  rec- 
ognized requirements  In  mlUtary  technology 
and  making  possible  new  and  superior  tech- 
nology through  the  exploitation  of  new  tech- 
nical oppottunltlea.  He  provided  the  follow- 
ing figures  for  technical  effort. 

PamillioMl 
1000,000  onitMl 
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base  portion  of  BOT*l  appropriations  for 
recent  years  would  be: 

1000,000  eariUad] 


July  SI,  1971 


Ftacilyesr 


IM     IM     IfTO     U71       1972 


gSS^di^iio^-  ■  ».    !««    w.   1370     w: 

A,;::.2---.v-o^-  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^.<^ 

(40PMCMO. ai       30S       376       446         S64 

Tolil  tsdmolo^ 

"<•>"• -  1.555    1,665    1,601    1.713     l.WZ 

Ttctmolotical  baa*  m-  " 
tntmi  as  a  peraaat 

OIR.O.T.  At. 21         21         22         23          24 


Fixalyaar 


196S       1969       1970 


1971 


S36S       S404       g^ti        nTo 

bpbratoW  VavaiopmMtV.'      906        175       SS7         197 

Total  tachnoioiical 
b«a ■    1.274     1,279     1,225       1,267 

R-O.T.  •  E.  appropriation."  7,288     7,756     7.439       7.346 

Tadmotacical  baa*  ax- 
■reaad  as  a  pwcant  o( 
R-O.T.  *E. U  16  16  17 

A  DOD  oflldal  estimated  for  lu  that  about 
40  percent  of  advanced  development  funds 
go  Into  furthering  the  technological  base. 
(This  percentage  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated from  30  to  45  percent.)  If  an  assump- 
tion of  40  percent  Is  accepted,  the  technology 


As  Indicated,  the  figures  for  1968  throu^ 
1971  were  taken  from  the  DOD  financial 
summary  presented  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  the  Congress  at  the  time  of  the 
submission  of  tbe  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
estimates.  The  figures  for  1973  are  estimates 
furnished  by  IX>D. 

No  information  is  available  as  to  how 
much  of  the  defense-sponsored  expenditures 
supporting  R&D,  but  not  included  in  the 
RDT&E  appropriation,  u  appUcable  toward 
developing  1X30*8  technological  base.  It 
might  be  assimied  that  such  expenditures 
as  mlUtary  personnel  and  mlUtary  construc- 
tion contribute  to  the  technological  base  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  ratio  at  the  tech- 
nological base  to  the  RDT&E  approprlaUoQs, 
i.e.,  between  30  and  38  percent. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  portion  of  con- 
tractors' IR&D  directed  towards  advancing 
tbe  technological  base  also  can  be  made.  As 
shown  on  p.  43,  we  believe  that  $880  mllilon 
of  defense-related  IR&D  was  not  Included  In 
OGD'K  report  of  defense-related  R&D.  This 
amotint  prlmarUy  involves  those  projects 
spedflcaUy  identified  by  the  oontrators  as 


IB&D  and  thoae  closely  reUted  projects  Iden- 
tified ae  Ud  and  proposal  axpenses.>*  The 
latter  activities  are  more  likely  to  be  directed 
toward  development  ot  end  products  ot^n 
those  labeled  as  Ht&D.  Consequently,  as  the 
proportion  of  company-labeled  IB&D  to 
total  IRAD  is  about  6  percent,  we  beUeve 
that  a  comparable  portion  of  the  »86  milUon 
funded  from  other  than  the  DOD  RDT&K 
appropriations,  or  about  $678  million,  repie- 
sents  costs  directed  at  advancing  tbe  tech- 
nological base. 

Concltuton 
Although  the  total  amount  is  not  deter- 
minable, it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of 
defense-related  BAD  in  the  United  States  is 
substantlaUy  higher,  at  least  $1  billion  high- 
er, than  the  amount  reported  by  DOD.  (See 
taWe  7.)  This  difference  Is  attributable  to 
two  factors. 

1.  The  imreported  amount  of  *^r>  q. 
nanced  from  defense  funds  other  than  the 
RDT&B  appropriations. 

3.  The  defense-related  R&D  performed  in 
the  private  sector  which  Is  not  federally 
funded. 

DOD  believes  that  designaUon  of  these 
two  types  of  costs  as  defense-related  R&D 
costs  wotild  increase  the  amoimt  recorded 
as  United  SUtes  defense-related  R&D  ex- 
penditures by  about  16  percent — 30  percent 
at  the  most — and  that  these  add-on  costs 
become  Important  only  if  the  Soviet  Union 
is  handling  its  similar  expenditures  In  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  DOD  sUtes  that  its  com- 
parisons were  intended  to  make  the  Soviet 
Union  RDT&E  estimates  functionally  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
such  costs  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  aside  from 
the  budget  for  the  Soviet  Umon  RDT&E.  We 
were  unable  in  our  study  to  determine  the 
handling  of  such  expenditures  in  the  Soviet 
Union  budget. 


TABU  7.-CSTIIIATE  OF  DtFEHSC-REUTED  R.  «  0.  EXPENDITURES  NOT  RECORDED  BY  DOD 


R.  A  0.  costs  not  IdwiUlM  Is  DOO'a 
accountini  system 


Etdmata  (million) 


I.R.4  0.' 

Product  impravamaot. 


S° SJil""*'  •>"  6*0  on  tha  basis  of  1970  fifiras  (p.  42). 

iw DOD  ■>iunaiBitinnnnnnnninrfi.>.i..^r  iar>.<>*Ai. 
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Advanead  production  anfinaarhif. mq 

R.$D.  managofflant  and  administi'atiae...  sSY 

Indsttnr:  ■ 

!i*D  -.    J300. 


DOD's  rough  estimate  (p.  4S). 
Estimate  based  on  DOO  study  (p.  4^. 


^^ la  aaeass  of  $1,000,000,001 
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rooTNorxs 

'"Science  PoUcy  in  the  U5.SJI.,"  Paris 
1088. 

» "Soviet  Computing  Technology:  Some 
Observations  Fttnn  a  Visit  to  Soviet  Comput- 
ing Centers,"  B.  W.  Boebm  (RAND,  Decem- 
ber 1970). 

•Submitted  by  DOD  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  In  connection  with  the 
fiscal  year  1970  hearings. 

♦  N8P  70-46. 

»  NSF  69-30. 

*The  most  recent  is  NSF  70-88. 

'  N8P  70-20. 

■Source:  NSr-39. 

»  "Soviet  Computing  Technology:  Some  Ob- 
servaUons  from  a  visit  to  Soviet  Computing 
Centers,"  B.  W.  Boehm  (RAND,  December 
1970). 

>*  Operational  systmns  development  is  in- 
cluded in  the  program  for  which  the  associ- 
ated system  is  r^>orted.  such  as  Strategic 
Forces,  General  Purpose  Forces,  Intelligence 
•nd  OommunicaUons,  or  Airlift  and  Sealif t 
M  ^4>roprUU. 

"Not  identified  starting  with  fiscal  rear 
1973.  (See  p.  87)  "oai  year 


u  A  tenant  RAD  activity  or  organization  Is 
one  located  at  an  installation  having  a  pri- 
mary function  other  than  R&D. 

^  OAO  r^ort  to  the  Congress  entitled  "Ad- 
verse Effects  of  Producing  the  AN/8Q8-36 
Surface  Ship  Sonar  System  for  Service  Use 
Before  Completion  of  Development  and  Test- 
ing." (B-160877,  March  1971). 

"  The  term  "IB&D."  as  used  In  this  report. 
Includes  aU  Independent  technical  effort! 
such  as  bid  and  proposal  effort. 

""Allowances  for  Independent  Research 
and  Development  Coets  In  Negotiated  Con- 
tracts— Issues  and  Alternatives"  (B-164913 
Feb.  16,  1070). 

>*DOD  Informed  us  that  it  included  $300 
million  for  IR&D  in  oon:4>utlng  the  United 
SUUs  defense-related  R&D  cosU  of  $7  bUllon 
for  conq>arlson  with  Soviet  Union  R&D 
expenditures. 

"  R^resentatlves  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  meet  twice  each  year  to  review 
component  improvement  programs  and  rec- 
ommend funding  levels  for  each  engine 
program. 

"  OAO  Report  to  the  Congress,  "Opportu- 
nity to  Reduce  Costs  and  Improve  Aircraft 


Through  Prompt  Processing  of  Engineering 
Change  Proposals,"  (B-152600,  Januarv 
1971).  ' 

»  This  matter  is  discussed  in  greater  detaU 
in  our  report  "Allowances  for  Independent 
Research  and  Development  Costs  In  Negoti- 
ated Contracts — Issues  and  Alternatives  " 
(B-164913,  Feb.  16.  1970). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  DISTRKTT  OP 
COLUMBIA  UNEBi«PLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1971 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  imfNxsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced HJl.  10219,  to  make  certain 
amendments  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
law  on  unemplosonent  compensation. 


July  31,  1971 


Of  special  importance  is  the  extended 
benefits  program  provided  in  section  2 
(37)  of  the  bill.  Congress  adopted  this 
program  last  year  and  many  States  have 
put  it  into  effect  already.  It  provides  up 
to  13  weeks  of  additional  benefits  for 
workers  who  have  used  up  their  benefits 
under  present  law. 

The  letter  from  the  city  government 
requesting  (Congress  to  pass  this  bill  ex- 
plains the  support  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  bill. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  prepared  by  the 
city  government  is  submitted  for  the 
Record. 

"me  summary  follows : 

THX  DISTXICT  of  COLUICBU, 

Waahinffton,  D.C..  June  ZS.  1971. 

The  OonunlBsloner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  the  honor  to  submit  a  draft  bill 
*^o  amend  the  District  of  C<dumbia  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  in  order  to  con- 
form to  Federal  Iaw.  and  for  other  pvuposea", 
which  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
Amendments". 

The  proposed  bUl.  drafted  In  oonsulutlon 
and  with  the  iH>proval  of  the  U.8.  Department 
of  Labor,  is  designed  to  Implement  provisions 
of  the  Employment  Security  Amendments  of 
1970  (84  SUt.  696)  which  require  that  certain 
provisions  be  Included  in  SUte  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws.  In  addition,  the 
draft  bill  incorporates  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  President  In  this  area. 

Eatch  substantive  amendment  contained  in 
the  draft  bill  is  explained  in  the  attached 
"Summary  of  SubsUntlve  AmendmenU  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act". 

The  Commissioner  urges  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  draft  bill  by  the 
Congress.  He  believes  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion is  imperative  in  order  to  provide  an  ad- 
equate compensation  program  for  the  unem- 
ployed In  the  District  of  Coltunbla. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that,  from  the  sUndpolnt  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  Is  no  objection 
to  tbe  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congrees. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Qbahak  W.  Watt, 
Assistant  to  the  Commiastoner. 
For:  Waltxb  E.  Washinotok, 

CommUsioner. 

Attachment. 

SUMMAXT    or    StTBSTANTIVK    AMKNDIfXNTS    TO 

TBX  DiSTsiCT  or  Columbia  Unemplotkxnt 

COMPXTrSATION  ACT 

The  attached  proposed  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
Amendments  of  1971"  Is  designed  to  imple- 
ment provisions  of  the  Employment  Sectirlty 
Amendments  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-373). 
This  Act  required  that  certain  provisions  be 
Included  in  all  SUte  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws.  In  addition,  the  draft  bill 
Incorporates  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  in  this  area. 

An  explanation  of  each  substantive  amend- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  proposed  by  the  bill 
and  the  section  of  present  law  to  which  it 
refers  is  summarized  btiow. 

Section  i(b)  (J).  The  Employment  Secur- 
ity Amendments  of  1970  amended  section 
8306(1)  of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  and  goes  beyond  coverage  of  Individuals 
who  were  employees  under  common  law  rules 
of  master  and  servant.  Accordingly,  the  Dis- 
trict law  Is  also  amended  to  cover  as  "em- 
ployment", services  of  commission  drivers 
and  salesmen,  services  for  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions with  certain  exclusions,  aervioes  for 
SUte  hospitals  and  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  services  of  American  citizens 
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employed  outside  of  the  United  SUtes  by 
American  employers.  Secffon  1(b)  (i)  (F) 
Is  amended  by  the  draft  bill  to  cover  certain 
domestic  services  as  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  urged  upon  the  District  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  It  is  patterned  after  the 
law  of  New  York  and  is  designed  primarily 
to  cover  individuals  providing  substantial 
domestic  servlve  and  not  Just  day  workers. 

Section  l{b)  (2).  The  proposed  amend- 
ment consists  of  language  contained  in  a  res- 
olution unanimously  adopted  by  the  Uitar- 
sUte  Conference  of  Employment  Security 
Agencies  to  cover  a  loophole  foimd  in  all 
SUte  laws  and  which  heretofore  generally 
has  been  handled  administratively. 

SecUon  1(b)(7).  AutomaUc  coverage  wlU 
be  provided  for  organizations  not  taxable 
under  tbe  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act, 
but  required  to  be  covered  for  certification 
of  a  SUte  law  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Section  1(c)  (3).  Dismissal  payments  ware 
excluded  from  the  term  "wages",  but  are 
now  included  as  wages  under  the  Federal 
Unen4>loyment  Tax  Act. 

Section  1(d).  Back  pay  is  q>eclflcaUy  in- 
cluded as  earnings  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  in  accordance  with  a  Supreme  Court 
decision. 

Section  l(q).  Inclusion  of  Puerto  Rico  as 
a  SUte  is  mandatory.  The  Virgin  Islands  are 
also  included  because  most  Sutes  treat  the 
territory  as  a  SUte  and  it  has  an  on-going 
compensation  program. 

Sections  l(w)  and  l(x).  These  are  new 
subsections  defining  "institution  of  higher 
education",  and  "hospital"  as  required  by 
the  Federal  law. 

Section  8(e)  (3) .  This  amendment  excludes 
employer  charges  for  benefiU  paid  to  claim- 
ants undergoing  training  and  for  extended 
beneflU  ptUd  to  exhaustees  of  regular  bene- 
fiU. Though  not  mandatory,  the  proposed 
amendment  Is  desirable  because  the  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund  Is  sound.  It  is  also 
unfair  to  charge  an  employer  for  benefiu 
paid  to  a  former  employee  who  is  In  train- 
ing and  not  subject  to  the  availabUlty  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

Section  8(c)(8).  Tills  Is  a  desirable  pro- 
vision because  the  nvmiber  of  employers  in 
the  District  is  steadily  shrlnlOng  and  those 
in  the  nearby  counties  growing.  It  Is  be- 
lieved likely  that  our  neighboring  States 
will  adopt  such  a  provision  and  the  District 
should  be  competitive. 

Section  8(c)(4).  Tbe  proposed  amend- 
menu  provide  desirable  changes  of  the  peril 
polnu  at  which  contribution  rates  would  be 
automatically  increased  for  all  en^loyers. 
Tbe  Unemployment  Trtist  Fund  has  been 
steadily  growing  and  now  amounU  to  over 
$73,600,000,  but  employer  reserve  ratios  are 
slowly  recedlftg. 

Section  3  (c)  (8)  (A) .  When  the  taxable 
wage  base  Is  increased  from  $3,000  to  $4,300, 
employer  reserve  ratios  will  go  down  and, 
consequently,  rates  will  go  up.  This  is  un- 
desirable in  view  of  the  size  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund,  and  Is  corrected  by  re- 
ducing each  step  in  the  rate  Uble  by  three- 
tenths  of  one  percent. 

Section  3(c)  (11)-  It  has  been  necessary  to 
carry  accounte  of  employers  who  have  been 
Inactive  unless  information  was  received  that 
the  employer  was  deceased  or  out  of  busi- 
ness. These  accotmu  are  credited  with  their 
share  of  Trust  Fund  interest  and  cause  the 
District  Unemployment  Compensation  Board 
considerable  extra  work.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  abolish  an  employer's  re- 
serve account  after  he  has  been  inactive  for 
three  fuU  calendar  years. 

Section  3(e).  The  taxable  wage  base  is 
raised  to  $4,300  and  is  mandatory  under  Fed- 
eral law.  An  additional  provision  allows  a 
successor  to  count  as  taxable  wages  the  wages 
paid  by  a  predecessor.  Most  SUtes  have  a 
similar  provision. 
Section  8(g) .  Employers  with  isolated  em- 
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playnMnt  in  the  Dlstnct  somsttmss  report 
such  employment  to  the  State  whet*  thair 
main  ofltoe  is  located.  When  it  is  disoovared. 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  for  many  yssrs 
which  ts  burdensome  on  the  Board  and  tba 
employer.  In  the  meantime,  the  workars  haw 
had  full  protection.  It  U  desiiable  to  limit 
employer  Uability  to  the  last  three  yean 
when  contributions  ware  paid  to  another 
SUte  eiToneousIy  but  in  good  faith. 

Section  8(h).  Nonprofit  organisations  ara 
given  the  option  to  pay  contributions  or  be 
self-lnstirers  and  make  paymento  In  Itou  at 
contributions.  This  proposed  amendment  is 
mandatory,  with  the  exception  of  para- 
graph 8  thereof.  The  propoeed  paragraph  (8) 
authorizes  the  filing  of  a  surety  bomd  or  the 
deposit  at  money  and  thereby  provides  the 
Board  with  safeguards  to  enstira  that  or- 
ganizations tiectlng  to  beoome  seU-lnsurars 
will  make  the  payments  required. 

Section  3(1).  This  new  subeectlon  gives 
nonprofit  organizations  who  elect  to  be  self- 
insurers  and  who  were  already  covered,  the 
optitm  of  exhausting  their  reserve  balances 
before  mnung  paymenu.  This  is  a  transition 
provision  to  equalize  the  treatment  of  non- 
profit organizations  previously  covered  and 
those  newly  covered. 

SecUons  4(c)(3),  4(1),  and  4(1).  These 
sections  as  presently  written  are  cumlier- 
some  because  they  require  action  by  one  or 
more  other  District  agencies  to  carry  out 
certain  functions.  As  amended,  section  4(c) 
(2)  will  eliminate  prlcv  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  waiving  penalties.  The  amend- 
ment of  section  4(1)  will  allmtnato  tlM  need 
for  audit  by  the  District  Auditor  prior  to  re- 
funding overpaid  contributions.  As  amend- 
ed, section  4(1)  deletes  the  need  for  prior 
approval  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  and  the 
District  Auditor  in  order  to  compromise  an 
outstanding  unployer  indebtedness. 

Section  7(c).  The  minimum  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  was  increased  frcxn  $8  to  $14  and 
the  mlnlmiim  qualifying  wages  are  corres- 
pondingly increased  by  this  amendment  from 
$130  to  $300  in  one  quarter  and  from  $376 
to  $450  in  two  or  more  quarters  of  the  base 
period.  At  present  only  Missouri.  Canada, 
Puerto  Rloo,  and  tbe  Virgin  Islands  have  a 
minimum  weekly  benefit  amount  of  $8  or 
less.  Tbe  Increase  to  $14  Is  believed  to  be 
more  reaUstlc  under  current  wage  scales.  The 
requalifylng  provision  is  mandatory  under 
Federal  law  and  requires  a  claimant  to  have 
had  some  work  subsequent  to  a  prior  bene- 
fit year.  Disability  retirement  pensions  at 
present  are  not  deductible  from  benefits. 
Tbe  propoeed  amendment  will  equalize  treat- 
ment of  annuities  other  than  Social  Secu- 
rity which  are  not  deductible. 

Section  7(g).  Tbe  proposed  subsection  (g) 
provides  an  extended  benefits  program  for  the 
District.  A  Federal-SUte  extended  \uiem- 
ployment  compensation  program  Is  now  man- 
datory. 

Section  9(f) .  TbiM  new  subsection  contains 
a  mandatory  restriction  on  payment  of  bene- 
fits for  services  rendered  in  an  Instructional. 
research,  and  principal  administrative  cik- 
paclty  in  an  institution  of  higher  education 
under  certain  conditions. 

Section  13(e).  This  amendment  provides 
Federal-SUte  cooperation  in  adml^sterlng 
Distriot  law,  and  brings  up-to-date  refer- 
eiuses  to  Federal  law. 

Section  14(a) .  Field  Examiners  have  been 
allowed  a  maximtim  travel  allowance  per 
month  of  $40  since  1964.  Were  there  no  11m- 
iUtion,  they  would  average  over  $65  per 
month.  Tlie  propoeed  amendment  of  this  sec- 
tion raises  the  limitation  to  $65. 

Section  14(b).  ITie  propoeed  addition  of 
subsection  (b)  to  section  14  authorizes  a 
I^IMclal  Administrative  Expense  Fund.  Forty- 
five  SUtes  have  such  a  fund  for  extraordi- 
nary administrative  expenses  into  which  are 
paid,  generally,  all  interest  and  penalties  col- 
lected from  employers  and  clalmante.  Those 
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8t*t«a  bave  found  a  fund  of  this  kind  use- 
ful for  purchaalDg  equipment  ot  paying  for 
travel  for  wblcb  tbe  Federal  Oovernment 
cannot  or  will  not  provide  funds.  The  fund 
la  alao  ua«d  as  a  revolting  fund  when  the 
Federal  Oovemment  la  late  In  aupplylng 
administrative  funds. 

Section  15(c).  The  per  diem  allowance  tot 
Board  members  has  remained  at  $25  since 
1954.  It  would  be  Increased  by  the  proposed 
amendment  to  $60.  The  Board  has  been  faced 
with  an  Increasing  number  of  contested 
hearings,  some  of  which  require  the  study 
of  transcripts  of  several  hundred  pages. 

Section  16.  This  section  Is  amended  pri- 
marily to  comply  with  a  Federal  directive  re- 
quiring the  Board  to  participate  In  com- 
bined wage  arrangements  with  other  states 
and  Federal  agencies. 

Pr<^>oeed  amendments  of  sections  of  the 
District's  Act  not  specifically  discussed  above 
are  made  to  conform  to  Federal  require- 
ments, to  make  editorial  changes,  and  to 
redesignate  various  sub-parts  of  the  present 
statute  for  reasons  of  clarity  and  accuracy. 


OWE  LOCKHEED  A  SECOND  CHANCE 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CALDOBiriA 
m  THE  HOT7SK  OF  Bia>RBSEirrATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  shotild  cast  our  vote  on  the  $250 
million  loan  guarantee  to  Lockheed  Air- 
craft so  that  they  can  continue  as  a 
viable  American  corporation. 

If  Lockheed  was  to  fold  the  implica- 
tions would  be  horrible.  Immediately, 
30,000  persons  would  be  out  of  Jobs  on 
the  L-1011  program.  These  persons  now 
work  directly  for  Lockheed  or  its 
suppliers. 

It  is  critical  for  us  to  think  about  the 
effect  on  our  national  defense  or  posture 
in  the  field  of  aviation.  However,  it  is 
much  more  important  to  consider  the 
effect  on  the  human  lives  involved. 

I  wish  to  present  the  following  mate- 
rial in  the  hopes  that  it  will  provide  some 
additional  information  for  the  Members 
to  consider  before  they  cast  their  vote: 

(From  Fortune  Magazine,  June  1971] 
GrVE  LOCKHKEO  A  Skcono  Chancz 

The  Administration's  proi>oaal  to  rescue 
Lockheed's  1011  TrlStar  airliner  with  a  gov- 
ernment-guaranteed bank  loan  confronts 
Congress  with  an  unhappy  choice  between 
certainty  and  uncertainty.  The  certainty  Is 
that  If  the  loan  guarantee  Is  voted  down, 
Lockheed  will  go  bankrupt.  With  the  guaran- 
tee. Lockheed  would  have  a  fighting  chance 
to  survive,  but  might  still  fall.  tTnder  the 
circumstances .  there  Is  a  lot  to  be  said  for 
cbooalng  uncertainty. 

The  guarantee  would  cover  a  $250-mlUlon 
loan  to  be  put  up  by  twenty-four  banks, 
which  have  already  loaned  the  company 
$400  million.  The  government-backed  por- 
tion of  the  totSLl  loan  would  be  the  first  to 
be  repaid,  and  tf  Lockheed  should  still  go 
bankrupt,  the  government  would  have  first 
claim  on  the  company's  total  aaeets  of  %1S 
blUlon. 

The  fact  that  the  taxpayers'  potential  li- 
ability Is  limited  does  not  In  Itself  justify 
a  gov«-nment  bailout  for  a  private  company. 
Nor  is  It  enough  to  say  that  government- 
guaranteed  loans  have  become  a  familiar 
aspect  of  our  economic  life,  through  the 
activities  of  agencies  like  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  Federal  Housing  Admlnlstra- 
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tion.  Tlie  case  for  the  Lockheed  guarantee 
rests  on  the  fact  that  It  Is  an  exceptional 
measure  to  deal  with  an  imusual  emergency 
that  befell  a  corporation  especially  vulner- 
able to  circumstances  beyond  Its  control. 
There  may  be  an  element  of  bad  man- 
agement In  liOckheed'B  predicament,  but 
there  Is  much  more  to  the  situation  than 
can  be  explained  away  by  accvisatlons  that 
ttie  company  was  Ineptly  run. 

The  article  on  page  M  details  the  Inter- 
locking disasters  that  overtook  Lockheed. 
Much  that  may  have  helped  produce  these 
disasters  Is  not  yet  known.  It  is  already  am- 
ply clear,  however,  that  the  government  It- 
self bears  some  responsibility  for  the  com- 
pany's present  irilght.  Dtirlng  the  early 
1960's,  for  high-minded  reasons,  the  Pen- 
tagon adopted  a  new  form  of  defense  con- 
tracting that  proved  to  be  unworkable.  It 
called  for  firm  commitments  years  In  ad- 
vance to  produce  weapKinry  that  had  yet  to 
be  Invented.  In  trying  to  anticipate  the  un- 
foreseeable, the  Pentagon  wrote  contracts 
so  intricate  that  they  lent  themselves  to  mis- 
understanding and  legal  disputes.  Loclcheed 
was  unlucky — or  perhapw  unwise — enough  to 
win  several  of  those  contracts,  and  is  now 
paying  for  its  success. 

Lockheed  itself  may  have  been  partly  to 
blame  for  the  battering  it  took  in  the  C-6A 
contract:  the  evidence  is  highly  amblguotis. 
But  the  misfortune  that  threatened  the  life 
of  its  prime  commerclsd  product,  the  Trl- 
Star, seems  clearly  to  have  been  beyond  the 
company's  power  to  foresee  or  avert.  After 
the  ccrilapse  of  Rolls-Royce,  Lockheed's 
management  performed  a  heroic  Job  In 
bringing  together  banks,  airlines — and  the 
British  Oovemment — to  save  the  plane.  Only 
one  link  remains  to  be  put  in  place — the 
loan  guarantee.  In  the  circumstances,  we 
believe  Congress  should  approve  It. 

THX  COST  OF  rAiLuax 

The  case  Is  strengthened  by  a  considera- 
tion of  what  It  might  cost  if  Lockheed  were 
to  give  up  the  TrlStar  for  want  of  financing. 
More  than  30,000  Jobs  would  be  put  In  im- 
mediate jeopardy.  In  addition  to  the  human 
anguish  of  the  jobless,  there  would  be  real 
cost  to  the  taxpayers — in  terms  of  Income 
taxes  no  longer  collected,  as  well  as  In  pay- 
ments for  unemployment  compensation,  re- 
training programs,  and  other  government 
efforts  to  minimize  the  Impact  on  individuals 
and  the  economy. 

A  Lockheed  bankruptcy  wotild  exact  Its 
own  high  price.  In  a  letter  to  Congroanman 
William  S.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
which  Lockheed  Is  giving  vrlde  distribution, 
the  Controller  Oeneral  of  the  U.S.  has 
pointed  out  that  the  cost  to  the  government 
of  the  C-6A  program  could  "Increase  sub- 
stantially" If  Lockheed  went  bankrupt.  This 
is  so  because  subcontractors  on  the  C~5A 
might  be  able  to  renegotiate  prices  they 
agreed  to  six  years  ago,  before  the  onset  of 
inflation.  Lockheed's  other  uncomi^eted 
government  contracts,  which  total  about 
$1.9  billion,  might  also  have  to  be  reopened. 
Essential  projects  doubtless  would  be  con- 
tinued, one  way  or  another,  but  the  dis- 
ruption would  be  bound  to  be  costly. 

In  the  congressional  debate,  proposals  will 
surely  be  made  that  the  loan  guarantee  be 
tied  to  a  requirement  that  Lockheed  aban- 
don Rolls-Royce  and  put  U.S.-made  engines 
In  the  TrlStar.  Fred  Borch,  chairman  of 
General  Electric,  has  already  made  this 
point  with  the  obvious  aim  of  getting  Lock- 
heed to  use  the  O.E.  engine  that  is  going 
Into  the  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10. 

The  airlines  and  Lockheed  have  twice 
studied  the  available  engines,  however,  and 
twice  they  have  chosen  Rolls-Royce's  RB.211. 
Their  decision  may  prove  wrong  or  short- 
sighted, but  It  should  be  left  to  them,  not 
Congress,  to  decide — especially  since  a 
change  of  engines  would  Increase  coets  and 
delay  deliveries  to  such  an  extent  that  It  Is 
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probably  no  longer  a  practical  alternative. 
It  Ls  also  worth  noting  that  use  of  the  Rolls 
engine  might  enhance  chances  of  selling  the 
TrlStar  to  foreign  airlines,  thereby  bene- 
fiting the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

A  SOKBT  8XQTTXNCX 

The  Lockheed  guarantee  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  precedent  for  further  govern- 
ment rescue  missions,  but  It  can  serve 
as  a  useful  warning.  Unless  the  system  of  de- 
fense procurement  undergoes  fundamental 
change,  other  defense  companies  could  well 
fall  Into  disacultles  like  Lockheed's.  In  the 
future,  military  projects  will  become  fewer 
but  bigger  and  riskier.  The  Idea  that  com- 
petitive bidding  assures  the  best  product  at 
the  lowest  price  Is  proving  to  be  a  delusion. 
What  It  actually  has  done  Is  Impel  com- 
panies to  make  unrealtstlcally  low  cost  esti- 
mates in  order  to  grab  off  contracts,  setting 
off  a  sorry  sequence  of  cost  overruns,  con- 
gressional Inquiries,  and  financial  trouble  for 
the  contractors  themselves. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird's  "fly 
before  you  buy"  policy  represents  a  big  im- 
provement in  procurement  procedures,  but  it 
Is  only  a  flrst  step.  Congress  ought  to  con- 
vert its  Indignation  over  past  deficiencies  In 
the  system  Into  pressure  f<x'  constructive  re- 
form that  will  assure  the  nation  the  best 
defense  for  the  least  money.  But  me&nwhlle. 
Congress  should  give  Lockheed  one  more 
chance  to  survive. 

Statkmkmt  op  James  L.  Qmixnr,  PREsmEMT, 
or  District  Lodck  727  op  the  Intekna- 
TioNAL  Association  op  Machinists.  Bttr- 

BANK,  CALIP.  BEPORB  the  SENATE   B.\NKING, 

HocsiNO  AND  Urban  Appairs  CoMMrrrcE 
OP  THE  U.S.  Senate,  Week  op  June  21,  1971 
I  welcome  the  opportuntly  to  apoear  before 
this  Committee  of  distinguished  United 
States  Senators.  As  head  of  the  major  union 
whose  members  produce  the  L-1011  TrlStar 
and  one  who  must  live  with  the  consequences 
of  the  cancellation  of  the  L-1011  program 
and  subsequent  Lockheed  bankruptcy.  I 
would  very  much  like  you  to  consider  our 
viewpoint  as  It  Is  our  future  that  you  hold 
in  your  hands. 

recap   op    emplotment    history    on    L-IOII 

SINCE  R.R.  BANKRUPTCY 

On  February  4,  1971  the  day  Rolls-Royce 
declared  banlu-uptcy  there  were  nearly  18,- 
000  Lockheed  employees  In  Burbank  and 
PEUmdale.  California  working  on  the  I-lOll 
program.  The  following  week  6,500  employees 
were  laid  off.  Within  three  weeks  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  bankruptcy  of  Rolls- 
Royce  a  total  of  9.000  employees  had  been 
laid  off.  Simultaneously  with  their  loss  of 
jobs — many  of  these  same  employees  had 
their  homes  either  destroyed  or  severely 
damaged  by  the  violent  earthquake  which 
shook  Los  Angeles  on  Tuesday,  February  the 
9th.  The  greatest  damage  was  centered  in  an 
area  only  10-12  miles  from  the  Lockheed 
plant  in  B'.irbnrk. 

After  negotiations  between  Lockheed  and 
the  Rolls-Royce  receivers  resulted  in  an 
agreement  to  continue  production  of  the 
RB.211  engine,  Lockheed  called  back  1.200 
of  the  9,000  laid  off  in  February  bringing  the 
L-1011  work  force  to  a  current  level  of  10.000 
employees. 

What  has  happened  to  the  8,000  on  layoff? 
My  investigation  reveals  that  only  about  one 
in  ten  have  found  work.  A  few  have  moved 
to  other  parts  of  the  country  hoping  to  find 
work  (Note:  Many  of  these  employees  were 
recruited  by  Lockheed  from  other  depressed 
aerospace  centers  such  as  Seattle,  Wichita 
and  from  as  far  away  as  Marietta.  Georgia) 
others  are  working  at  any  work  that  is  avail- 
able. Most  are  collecting  unemployment  hop- 
ing to  be  recalled  to  Lockheed  while  some 
unable  to  survive  on  unemployment  benefits 
are  collecting  welfare. 

Since  we  have  available  to  us  the  experi- 
ence of  8,000  L-1011  workers  already  on  layoff 
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is  It  reasonable  to  expect  that  those  addi- 
tional thousands  who  would  be  laid  off  if 
the  loan  guarantee  falls  would  fare  any  bet- 
ter in  finding  Jobs?  For  the  following  reasons 
my  answer  is  an  emphatic  No/ 

ASS  or  LOCKHEED  WORK  FORCE 

The  average  age  Oif  the  Lockheed  Calif  omia 
Company  workloroe  stands  at  44.4  years. 
While  the  average  seniority  is  13.6  years, 
"mere  are  9,900  employees  over  60  years  of 
age;  6330  are  over  age  65;  and  4,000  over  age 
60.  Granted  many  of  these  older  workers 
have  greater  seniority  and  might  manage  to 
keep  their  Jobs.  However  can  anyone  seriously 
suggest  that  those  older  workers  who  would 
lose  their  Jobs  In  event  of  bankruptcy  would 
be  able  to  successfully  compete  for  Jobs  in  a 
d^iressed  Indvistry  that  is  already  glutted 
with  surplus  labor?  .  .  ^  I  think  not. 

Unemployed  workers  who  are  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  work 
when  jobs  aie  plentiful.  Under  employment 
conditions  now  present  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry it  is  next  to  impossible  for  these 
workers  to  find  Jobs. 

PROBLEM  or  UmMFLOTMENT  IN  THE  AEROSPACE 
INUUBIRT 

There  are  130,000  unemployed  aero^>ace 
workers  in  California  at  the  present  time, 
40,000  of  which  are  In  Los  Angeles  County. 
The  rate  of  aerospace  unemployment  in  Los 
Angeles  County  stands  at  an  Incredible  16% 
of  the  total  aerospace  employed.  Unemploy- 
ment figures  outside  aerospace  In  California 
are  equally  dismal — 601,000  workers  state- 
wide are  unemployed  with  247,000  of  this 
figure  being  from  Los  Angeles  County.  In  the 
6  County  Southern  California  area  there  are 
350,000  unemployed  workers.  Cancellation  of 
L-1011  program  would  add  10,000  direct  Lock- 
heed workers  plus  several  thousand  wfH'kera 
employed  by  subcontractors  to  the  rollB  of 
the  unemployed  driving  these  gloomy  statis- 
tics even  higher. 

These  statistics,  as  bleak  as  they  are,  still 
do  not  reflect  the  many  thousands  of  aero- 
space workers  in  Southern  California  who 
have  exhatisted  their  unemployment  benefits 
and/or  are  now  underemployed.  From  the 
foregoing  statistics  one  can  conclude  that  a 
Lockheed  shutdown  would  be  calamitous  to 
those  workers  involved. 

PROSPECTS    POR    REEMPLOYMENT    OP    LOCKHEED 
WORKERS  WITH   MCDQNNELL-DOTTOLAS 

Some  have  suggested  that  Lockheed  work- 
ers who  lose  their  jobs  If  the  L-1011  program 
is  cancelled  could  go  to  work  for  McDonnell- 
Douglas  on  the  DC-10  since  it  Is  produced 
in  the  same  area.  This  Is  a  cruel  hoax  and 
should  be  branded  for  what  it  is  ...  a  com- 
plete distortion  of  the  facts.  In  the  first  place 
such  a  proposition  completely  Ignores  the 
geography  of  Southern  California.  The  DC-10 
Is  assembly  In  Long  Beach  which  Is  36  miles 
from  Burbank,  the  home  of  the  L-1011.  It  is 
possible  to  commute  from  Burbank  to  Long 
Beach  on  a  twice  dally  basis;  however,  con- 
sidering the  Los  Angeles  traffic  and  freeway 
system,  it  is  a  halr-ralslng  experience  at  best. 

Next,  the  proponents  of  this  suggestion 
blithely  Ignore  another  salient  geographical 
fact,  that  is,  the  L-1011  is  assembled  in 
Palmdale,  California,  utilizing  nearly  4,000 
Lockheed  employees.  This  final  assembly  fa- 
culty Is  100  miles  from  Long  Beach,  Califor- 
nia. It  stretches  the  bounds  of  credulity  to 
suggest  that  these  workers  could  commute 
the  200  miles  a  day  round  trip  to  Long  Beach. 
Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  lald- 
off  Lockheed  workers  could  get  to  these 
"jobs"  on  the  DC-10,  which  pre-supposes,  of 
coiu-se,  that  all  airlines  will  switch  to  the 
DC-10,  is  there  any  guarantee  that  they 
would  stand  In  front  of  the  40,000  other  un- 
employed aerospace  workers  in  Los  Angeles 
County  who  would  be  in  line  for  these  same 
"Jobs"  on  the  DC-10? 

Finally,  and  representing  perhaps  the  most 
blatant  disregard  of  the  facts  by  those  who 
suggest  that  terminated  Lockheed  workers 
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can  be  hired  for  the  DC-10  is  the  fact  that 
McDonnell-Douglas  has  an  estimated  9,000 
employees  on  layoff  right  now  whUe  they  are 
producing  DC-lO's  at  full  production  rate. 
These  employees  in  Southern  California  must 
t>e  recalled  before  other  workers  could  be 
considered  for  openings.  Consequently,  Lock- 
heed workers  could  not  be  hired  for  DC-10 
production  even  if  they  Uved  across  the 
street  from  the  plant  in  Long  Beach. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  WELFARE 

Lockheed  employees  want  work  not  wel- 
fare. Yet,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  loan 
guarantee  falls  in  Congress  they  will  be  in- 
exorably driven  to  unemployment  lines,  and 
then,  perhaps,  welfare.  In  that  connection 
I  would  Uke  to  quote  in  part  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Congressman  Chet  Hollfleld  the 
Dean  of  the  Callforula  Congressional  Dele- 
gation regarding  the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee 
request. 

"Unemployment  now  stands  at  6.1  percent 
of  the  labor  force  nationally,  and  at  7.6  per- 
cent in  the  five-county  area  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. More  than  345,000  people  are  out  of 
work  in  those  five  counties — 265,000  in  Los 
Angeles  County  alone.  Unemployment  is  still 
rising. 

"More  than  907,000  persons  in  Los  Angeles 
County  were  receiving  welfare  assistance — 
one  out  of  every  eight  ptersons. 

"More  than  30,000  workers'  jobs  are  de- 
p>endent  upon  the  Lockheed  L-1011  program, 
which  would  collapse  without  this  Federal 
assistance.  About  17,000  of  these  jobs  are 
In  CalifomlEi — and  most  of  them  in  Southern 
California. 

"I  have  calculated  that  each  additional 
welfare  recipient  caused  by  unemployment 
and  the  exhaustion  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits represents  an  additional  cost;  to  the 
county  of  $366  per  year;  to  the  state  of  698 
per  year;  to  the  Federal  government  1,163 
per  year,  totaling  $2,326  per  welfare  case. 

"The  collapse  of  the  L-1011  program  and 
probable  collapse  of  the  Ixxskheed  company 
might  well  result  In  the  addition  of  60,000 
additional  welfare  cases  (Individuals)  in 
Southern  California  at  a  staggering  cost  to 
the  local  taxpayer  in  additional  local  prop- 
erty taxes  and  state  and  federal  income 
taxes. 

"The  assistance  to  Lockheed  in  the  form 
of  Federally  guaranteed  loans  should  not 
result  in  a  loss  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  these  loans 
provides  ample  protection  against  losses.  No 
corporate  dividends  to  stock  holders  or  exist- 
ing indebtedness  can  be  paid,  untU  after 
these  Federally  guaranteed  loans  are  pfdd. 

"Because  of  the  serious  blow  which  would 
be  delivered  to  the  national  economy,  and 
the  economy  of  our  area,  the  suffering  which 
would  occvir  to  unemployed  workers  and 
their  families,  and  the  potential  great  finan- 
cial loss  to  the  federal  government,  I  am  sup- 
porting the  loan  gtiarantee  legislation. 
"Slncerrty  yours, 

"Chet  Holipield." 

impact  on  pension  benefits  of  a  lockheed 

BANKRUFTCT 

I  am  advised  by  legal  counsel  that  in  the 
event  Lockheed  was  forced  into  bankruptcy 
by  the  failure  of  the  loan  guarantee  re- 
quest, the  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Court 
could  set  aside  the  labor  contract  Including 
the  Pension  Plan  and  other  negotiated  fringe 
benefits.  Although  the  monies  already  paid 
into  the  Pension  Fund  are  in  an  Irrevocable 
trust  and  oould  not  be  touched  by  Court-ap- 
pointed Trustees,  there  Is  still  insufficient 
funding  to  pay  off  all  liabilities  of  the  plein 
if  liquidation  as  a  result  of  bankruptcy  oc- 
curs. According  to  calculations  by  the  Ac- 
tuaries all  those  with  less  than  10  years 
credited  service,  regardless  of  age,  would  not 
receive  a  penny.  Those  who  have  vested  but 
have  left  the  company  and  who  planned  on 
drawing  pension  benefits  on  a  deferred  basis 
at  age  65  would  also  lose  all  benefits. 

Those  on  the  payroU  now  who  have  vested 
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and  are  under  age  66,  and  Incidentally,  thet* 
are  several  thouaand  employees  In  thla 
category,  would  receive  an  eatimated  60-904 
on  the  dollar.  Those  employees  over  age  56 
who  have  vested  and  those  already  drawing 
benefits  would  receive  1  hundred  cents  oa 
the  dollar. 

It  should  be  ^parent  that  because  of  the 
advanced  age  of  Lockheed's  skilled  craftB- 
men,  this  represents,  in  most  instances,  the 
last  opportunity  they  wlU  have  to  earn  a 
meaningful  pension  since  normal  vesting  re- 
quirements are  10  yean  with  a  company. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  next  to  im(>o68lble  for 
one  over  age  65  to  earn  a  pension  by  the  nor- 
mal and  in  some  cases  mandatory  retirement 
age  of  66. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  OTHER  ISSUES  RAISED  DURING 
THE  COURSE  OP  THIS  HEARING 

There  has  been  voluminous  testimony  and 
exhibits  placed  in  the  records  of  this  hear- 
ing on  other  important  considerations  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  whether  the  loan 
guarantee  should  be  approved. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  record  but  It 
would  be  ^predated  by  my  membership  If 
you  wotUd  consider  our  views  on  certain  of 
these  subjects. 

1.  There  is  an  investment  in  time,  mate- 
rials, facilities,  parts  and  tooling  on  the  L- 
1011  of  1.4  billion  dollars.  If  the  Ir-1011  Pro- 
gram falls  this  Immense  Investment  would 
have  only  scrap  value  and  oould  do  in- 
estimable damage  to  the  financial  structure 
of  many  small  companies  who  are  sub-con- 
tractors on  L-1011. 

2.  There  is  no  credence  to  the  charge  that 
nearly  all  the  DC-10  is  produced  in  the  UJS. 
and  that,  therefore,  continued  production  at 
the  L-1011  is  harmful  to  the  international 
balance  of  payments.  My  information  is  that 
16%  of  the  DC-10  is  produced  outside  the 
U.S.  while  17%  of  the  X^lOll,  which  includes 
the  engines,  is  produced  outside  the  U.S. 
Considering  that  60  planes  were  purchased 
by  Air  Holdings  Ltd.,  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  the  U-1011  helps  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments more  so  than  the  DC-10.  t^ 

3.  Without  considering  the  merits  of  Lock- 
heed's disputed  contracts  with  the  DOD.  It 
seems  apparent  that  three  significant  fac- 
tors led  to  the  current  Lockheed  wn^n'^V 
difficulty.  1.  The  inordinately  high  cost  of 
developing  a  new  airplane  such  as  the  Ii-lOll. 

2.  Lockheed  was  forced  to  eat  480  million 
dollars  in  disputed  claims  in  DOD  contracts. 

3.  The  CMnpletely  unexpected  bankruptcy 
of  Rolls-Royce,  the  engine  supplier  for  the 
L-lOll,  days  after  Lockheed  agreed  to  accept 
the  $480  million  loss  on  disputed  DOD  con- 
tracts. I  submit  that  few  companies  in  thla 
country  have  the  financial  wherewithal  to 
survive  this  1-2-3  punch  slmviltaneouBly. 

4.  With  the  winding  down  of  defense  ex- 
penditures Lockheed  has  and  is  attempting 
conversion  to  commercial  from  military 
work.  This  has  been  done  at  the  Govern- 
ment's urging.  With  one  program  (L-1011) 
Lockheed  reduced  reliance  on  military  work 
by  50%  in  the  Lockheed-California  Company. 
FaUure  of  the  Government  to  guarantee  the 
loan  request  In  this  Instance  ooiild  dissuade 
other  defense  producers  from  converting  to 
commercial  venttires  from  strictly  military 
work. 

5.  Considering  the  continuing  problana 
faced  by  the  Trustees  In  the  Penn  Central 
case,  I  am  not  convinced  that  bankruptcy 
for  Lockheed,  as  some  have  suggested,  is  a 
viable  alternative  to  continued  operation  of 
the  company.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that 
bankruptcy  would  not  make  the  Lockheed 
problem  go  away  tor  Congress,  but  it  could 
be  a  troublesome  problem  for  some  time  to 
come  especially  considering  all  the  defense 
contracts  now  in  progress  if  Lockheed  pro- 
ceeded into  bankruptcy. 

We  recognize  that  pubUc  issues  must  be 
publicly  debated — that's  democracy.  The 
question  of  a  Congressional  loan  guarantee 
to  the  banks  makes  this  such  a  public  issue. 
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We  do  Mk.  howcrer.  that  tbooe  who  ue  de- 
bating thla  lasue  be  mindful  that  the  hopes, 
families  and  futures  of  many  thousands  of 
worken  ride  cm  the  outcome  of  this  vote. 

Lockheed  L-lOll  SuppUen  by  State 
(Dollar  of  181  Plane  Subcontract  by  State) 

Alabama: 
'Reynolds  Alimiilntmi  Oo.,  Lister 

™"    •!.  871.080 

'^O**!   -  1.671,080 

Arizona: 

Hexcel.  Casa  Grande 8, 268, 000 

Sperry  Band,  Phoenix 18,828.000 

Total   18,688.000 

California: 

•Anadlte,  Inc.,  Adelanto 1.118.087 

•Harvey  Aluminum.  Torrenoe..  12.870  000 

•Portln  Plastics,  Valencia- 474, 200 

•Weber  Aircraft,  Burbank 1,153.000 

•TsUey.  Newbury  Park.. i,  i84.  600 

*Bertea.  Irvine 7,793,000 

•Slerradn.   Sylmar 7, 737  ooo 

•Weston,  Van  Nuys a,  268!  900 

•Task  Corp.,  Anaheim 1.483,000 

•Monogram.    Venice 1,864,300 

•Northrop,    Hawthorne 2,446,313 

•Bowmar/Tlc,  Newbury  Park...  '  942I 300 

•Sherwood  Ind.,  Bell  Okrdena..  0831900 

•Parker-Mannefln,  Irvine 867!  000 

•Pacific    Sclentlflc,    Anaha<W) 706 !  000 

•Bobrlck,  No.  Hollywood 88i690 

•Accessory  Products.  Pacolma..  60,'  137 

•General  Cable.  Loa  Angeles...  1,367!  600 

•Bectroforms,  Inc.,  Qardena..  543,543 

•Haveg,  Santa  Fe  Springs 388, 779 

•Purolator,  Newbury  Park 82l!412 

•Federal   Mog\il   Corp.    (Arrow- 
head), Loe  Alamltos 1,357.500 

•J.  A.  Bozung,  a  llonte 934,322 

•Automation    Industries,    Tor- 

rence  198.420 

•Prime  Engr..  So.  El  Ubnte 292, 094 

•Tru-Bor  Mfg.,  Los  Angeles 610,333 

•Aeronca,   Tcnrenoe 663,646 

•Ace      Industries.      Santa     Te 

Springs 35,476 

•Bailee,  City  of  Industry 1,178,773 

•Precision     Tube,     Santa     Pe 

Bprtngf 156,298 

•Trldalr  Indiistrles,  Torrence..  16.200 
•Adams   Rite    Mfg.    Co..   Qlen- 

<lAle   — -.  22,806 

•W.  S.  Shamhan  *  Co..  Newbury 

P»fk - 23,680 

•Sonfarrel.  Inc.  Coixq>ton 18.100 

•Pansteel   Inc. — HI  TSmp  Dlv., 

Newbury    Park 47.639 

•Fiber  Science.  Inc..  Qardena..  401, 639 

•Sabre  Industnee.  Biirbank. 397.  700 

•HlShear  Corp.,  Torrence 18, 100,  000 

•Oumont   Aviation,   Lakewood.  3,  620,  000 

•Vol-Shan  Corp..  C\ilver  City..  4,525,000 

•Chevron,  Los  Angeles 181,000 

•Alcoa.  Los  Angeles 1.357.500 

•Standard  Pressed  Steel.  Santa 

Ana 452,500 

Bergman  Mfg.,  San  Rafael 452, 500 

Shlck  ProducU,  Belmont 687,800 

•Polyplastlx,  Chlco. 832,600 

•Aero  Mechanisms,  Van  Nuys..  333, 180 

•Voltron  Products,  Pasadena 307!  246 

•Jay-B,    Oardena 796!  400 

•Janoo,  Burbank 69,862 

•Bectro   Adapters,   No.    HoUy- 

wood   28.960 

•ITT-Cannon.  Los  Angeles i.  696. 601 

•Deutsch-Hect      Oomp.      Dlv.. 

.»,?*'^*°*  - - -  6.848,316 

•Thermal  Systems.  Los  Angeles.  814, 600 

•Sterer  Bngr.,  Los  Angeles 554!  693 

•Crlssalr.  B  Segundo 53  049 

•Sprague.  Gardena. 85!  838 

•Adel.    Burbank 443' 993 

•PneuDraullcs,  Montedare.II"  135'  188 

•ITT/CC,  Burbank 886' 640 
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•Flex  Metal  Hose  Mfg.,  Costa 
Mesa  .- 

•Bectronle  ^tedalfies  (BEM 
CO) ,  Los  Angeles 

•Sargent  Industries,  Hunting- 
ton Park 

•Stainless  Steel  Products,  Bur- 

•^^nk 1,612,674 

•Peterson  Jones  Mfg.,  Van 
Nuys    

•Robintech  Inc.,  Burbank 

•California  Plastek  Inc.. 
Resedo 

•Hadbar,  El  Hambra 

•Arrowhead  Products,  Los  Ala- 
mltos   

•Olympic  Plastics.  Los  Angeles. 

•Seaman  Products,  Sylmar 

•MSL  Industries— CHove  Dlv., 
No.    Hollywood 

•Aeroqulp — Marmon   Dlv..    Los 

Angeles 1,624,940 

•H<^lngshead-Pryog.   Santa   V* 

Springs  543,000 

•ResUtoflex  Corp.,  Santa  Ana..  452, 500 

•Wemao.  SanU  Ana 416.300 

•Dyna  Sciences.  No.  Hollywood.  400, 500 

•Western  Gear,  Lynwood 5.358,000 


•83.181 
136,314 
278.934 


118.300 
488, 019 

462,500 
26,969 

159,280 

54.300 

467. 819 

643.000 


Michigan: 

•Aeroqulp  Corp..  Jackson $362,000 

•Harvey,  Adrian ._       1,393,700 

•National  Water  Lift.  Kalama- 

»oo   7.747.000 


Total   9,607,700 


Minnesota : 
Hitchcock    Industries,    Minne- 
apolis   

Rosemount  Engr..  Minneapolis. 


8416,300 
860,112 


Total 1,276,412 

Mississippi: 
Vickers,  Inc..  Jackson $1,184,600 


Total  108,119,670 

Colorado: 
•Sundstrand,   Denver 12,877,000 


Total    1,184,500 

Missouri:  None. 
New  Jersey: 

Reststoflex,   Roseland $2,706,000 

Walter  Kidde  &  Co..  Inc.,  Bell- 

ville    1.001,095 

TIA  Hectric  Co.,  Trenton 331,822 

•Bendlx,  Tetersboro 108.800 

Weeton   Instruments,  Newark.  308!  937 

•Air  Cruisers,  Monmouth 2,805,800 

Curtiss-Wrlght,  Caldwell 13,  018!o00 

•Oulton  Ind..  Metuchen 508.900 


Total    20.788,364 


Total 13,377,000 


Connecticut: 

•Noroo,  Georgetown 

•Mite  Corp.-OAB  *Bectrofonn- 
Ing,  Danbury 

•Beotronic  Specialty  Co.-Conn! 
Dlv.,   Thomaston 

•Lewis   Engr.,   Naugatuck 

•Consolidated  Controls,  Fair- 
field  ._. 

•HellooU  (GAR-Kenyon),"NVw 
Haven   

United  Oil  Products,  Green- 
wich  

Hamilton-Standard.  Windsor 
^-o**" 86.662.000 


109.646 

161.000 

16.  712 
29,784 

66,800 

20,  952 

3,252.000 


New  York: 

Deutsch,  E.  Northport.  LI 

Arkwln,  Westbury 

TensoUte,    Tarrytown 

Aircraft     Purus     Media,     Olen 

Cove 

Safe  Fllte   Instnmaents,  White 

Plains    

Instrument      Systems      Corp., 

Htintlngton   10,807,000 


631,000 

278, 856 

1.857,500 

613,200 

327,600 


Total    39,307,973 

Florida: 

Polyplastlcs.  Pinellas  Park. 7.408.400 

T.  A.  Edison,  Ft.  Lauderdale '823! 992 

Grimes  Mfg.  Co..  Del  Ray  Beach.  886!  000 


TOtol 14,015.746 

Ohio: 

•Alcoa,   Cleveland $7,602,000 

Westinghouse,  Lima 242.077 

Reactive  Metals  Corp..  NUes...  8,  079, 840 

Lear-Slegler,   Cleveland 2,833,300 

Goodyear,   Akron 2,110,100 

Goodrich,   Akron l,59l!200 

Grimes,  Urbana 5,84l!ooo 


Ttotal 28.209,617 


Total    8,913,392 


GeorgU:  None. 
Illinois: 
Singer/Vapor  Corp.,  Chicago... 

Calco  Mfg.,  Addison 

Llcon,   Chicago "~3 

Pyle  National  Co.,  Ohlcagoim 
Vapor       Corp..Vap-Alr       Dlv., 

Chicago 

Reynolds  Alum.  Co.,  McCook" 
•Sundstrand,  Rockford 


Pennsylvania: 
^^^^^^^     Standard  Pressed  Steel,  Jenkln- 

"==         town 18,100,000 

Libby-Owens-Ford,         Braken- 

rtdge 102.086 

278,740     Snap-Tlte.  Union  City... 336  396 

133,130     aark    &    Burohfield,    Phlladel- 

193,066  phla 831,740 

1.144,644     Prestolite,    Haaelton 1,367!  500 

166. 631  ~ 

3. 244,  700 
13.079.000 


Total 20,608,471 

Tennessee: 


Total    17,237,821     ^^^'  ''*^^« 897.867.000 

Indiana:  None.  — ==  ^ot^  297.867.000 

Iowa: 
Bendlx,  Davenport- 
Alcoa,  Davenport. 


343.000 


Texas: 
2?i'22?     Aerospace  OpUcs.  Ft.  Worth 

OoUlns  Radio,  cedar  Rapid.....    .JS.SJ     "?S;'?.".~:^!:!*.":.....^!°«:  2.477.000 

— •     Texstar,  Grand  Prairie l!24l!200 

88.  633. 400     Menasco.  Ft.  Worth 63,617,000 

-====     Uurdock.    Irving 17, 426!  000 

Tt>tal  76,005,100 


Total 


Massachusetts: 

•Wyman-Gordon,  WOToestsr 

Texas  Instruments,  Attleboro. 

Fsnwall.  Inc..  Ashland 

General  Bectzio,  Wilmington. 


1. 810. 000 

8. 077. 000  Vermont : 

1. 103. 574     Haveg.  Colchester 

1. 468. 000  Simmons  Precision,  Vergennes. 


1. 387, 600 
710,600 


Total  7,488.674 


Total 2.068,200 
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Lockheed  L-lOli  Supplien  tty  State— Con. 

(Dollar  of  181  plane  Subcontract  by  SUte) 
Washington: 

•Pacific       Bectro       Dynamics, 

Bellevue    $294,487 

•Pacific  Bectro  Dynamics 99, 880 

•Kaiser,   Trentwood 3,815,480 

•Heath-Tecna,    Kent. 12,971,000 

•Electro     Developments,     Lyn- 
wood   183,000 

•Decoto  Acft,  Yakima 738, 700 

18, 102.647 

Wisconsin: 
Cutler-Hammer.  Milwaukee 84. 166 

Total _ 84,166 

Grand  total 738, 489, 022 

•Areas  of  Substantial  Unemployment. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL 
POWER  GRID 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACBUSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  21.  HJl.  9970  was  introduced  by 
Congressmen  Tiernan,  Abourezk,  and 
Baoillo  to  establish  a  national  power 
grid  system.  Today,  the  bill  was  reintro- 
duced and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
This  bill  deals  with  one  of  our  most  seri- 
ous problems,  the  energy  crisis,  in  a  con- 
structive and  far-reaching  manner.  I 
congratulate  the  Congressmen  for  the 
fine  Job  they  have  done  In  preparing  this 
excellent  piece  of  legislation. 

That  a  severe  energy  crisis  exists  Is  a 
little-known  fact  among  most  Americans. 
Flicking  an  electric  light  switch  and  ex- 
pecting the  lights  to  go  on  is  second  na- 
ture to  us  but  little  thought  if  any  is  given 
to  the  complex  of  activities  needed  to 
make  this  response  so  automatic  and  con- 
venient. But  in  1965,  we  flicked  the  elec- 
tric switch  and  were  left  in  the  dark.  Tlie 
lights  went  out  in  the  Northeast  and 
since  then  himdreds  of  blackouts  and 
brownouts  have  occurred.  These  failures 
can  no  longer  be  viewed  as  Isolated  or 
freak  occurrences;  rather,  they  are  In- 
dicative of  an  electric  power  system  so 
fragile  and  fragmented  that  It  caimot 
adequately  meet  today's  needs,  much  less 
the  future  needs  of  a  coimtry  whoee  am- 
sumption  of  electric  power  is  doubling 
every  10  years. 

There  are  144  separate  utilities  serving 
the  consumers  of  New  England.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  firms  are  investor-owned 
utilities.  There  are  no  Federal  electrical 
projects  in  the  area,  and  the  private  util- 
ities have  fought  hard,  expensive  cam- 
paigns, the  cost  of  which  are  passed  on  to 
the  public  in  rate  Increases,  to  make  sure 
that  the  Federal  Government  Is  not  per- 
mitted in  the  region. 

These  144  utilities  are  so  poorly  inter- 
connected that,  while  New  England  has  a 
high  power  "reserve  rate" — the  amount 
of  excess  power  available  to  be  used  in 
emergencies — its  reliability  is  very  low 
because  the  excess  power  of  one  plant 
cannot  be  sent  to  another  plant  In  need 
of  emergency  power. 
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What  has  been  the  result  of  this  al- 
most feudal  ownership  situation  of  many 
small  utilities  and  a  few  large  investor- 
owned  corporations?  The  result  is  that 
New  England  consumers  pay  30  percent 
more  for  electricity  than  the  average 
American.  In  addition,  because  the  price 
of  electricity  is  so  high,  New  Englanders 
consume  less  electricity  than  the  nation- 
al average,  about  24  percent  less.  Since 
electricity  is  one  of  the  key  factors 
necessary  for  orderly  economic  growth, 
the  situation  of  high  prices  and  low  us- 
age cannot  help  but  retard  New  England's 
economic  growth  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

By  enacting  the  pr(^x>sed  national- 
grid  legislation,  many  of  the  problems 
facing  New  England,  and  many  other 
regions  of  the  coimtry,  would  be  alle- 
viated. With  the  centralized  power- 
generation  facilities  of  the  proposed  Na- 
adeguate  high-voltage  grid,  connecting 
waste  caused  by  New  England's  ineffi- 
cient power-generation  facilities  could 
be  overcome.  Utilities  would  be  buying 
from  one  source,  rather  than  producing 
it  themselves  in  smaller,  hence  ineffl- 
cient,  quantities. 

In  addition,  regional  corporations 
would  be  empowered  to  construct  an 
adequate  high-voltage  grid,  connecting 
all  the  New  England  utilities  among 
themselves  and  linking  the  New  Eng- 
land region  with  other  regions.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  every  kilowatt  of 
electricity  generated  can  be  used  to  its 
fullest  advantage. 

Aside  from  the  advantages  a  national 
grid  would  accrue  in  terms  of  efficiency, 
the  national  grid  would  have  additional 
value.  I  am  referring  to  environmental 
protection.  Only  recently  have  Ameri- 
cans begun  to  realize  the  enormous  im- 
pact that  large  electric  generating  facil- 
ities have  on  the  environment.  Power- 
plants  are  one  of  the  prime  polluters  of 
both  air  and  water.  While  all  plants  in- 
evitably do  some  environmental  damage, 
present  siting  policies  aggravate  the  sit- 
uation. Private  companies  build  plants 
where  they  own  the  land,  not  where  the 
plant  will  be  least  harmful  to  the  envi- 
ronment. The  Con-Ed  plant  in  Astoria, 
Queens,  is  a  perfect  example.  Also,  the 
plants  must  be  close  to  the  area  it  serves 
since  transmission  interconnections  are 
so  poor. 

Many  regions  of  the  country  are  not 
well  suited  for  powerplant  siting.  New 
England,  because  of  its  small  area  and 
large  population,  is  one  of  these  areas. 
The  New  England  Regional  Commission 
which  has  thoroughly  investigated  the 
New  England  power  situation,  estimates 
that  at  least  26  additional  powerplants 
must  be  built  before  1990  in  order  to  serve 
the  area's  needs.  Clearly,  this  massive 
construction  of  new  facilities  could  wreak 
havoc  with  the  environment. 

The  national  grid  could  help  solve  this 
problem.  As  Senator  Lie  Metcalp 
pointed  out  at  a  recently  held  press  con- 
ference, areas  in  Idaho  and  Washing- 
ton are  environmentally  well  suited  for 
large  powerplants.  Conceivably,  through 
adequate  interconnections,  plants  in 
these  areas  could  provide  New  Englsind's 
power,  alleviating  much  of  the  need  for 
construction  within  New  England  Itself. 
Numerous  other  benefits  could  result 
from  the  establishment  of  a  National 
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Grid  Corporation.  The  Corporation 
would  be  mandated  to  provide  the  best 
system  to  serve  the  pubUc,  not  the  most 
profitable  system  to  serve  the  stockhold- 
ers. This  means  that  environmental  con- 
siderations, which.  In  private  industry 
cut  out  of  profits,  would  be  paramount 
In  the  construction  of  the  Corporation's 
facilities.  In  addition,  massive  research 
and  development  efforts  would  be  un- 
dertaken; efforts  which  are  not  being 
undertaken  now. 

The  energy  crisis  in  the  United  States 
Is  growing  worse  with  each  passing  day 
and  New  England  particularly  continues 
to  suffer.  We  are  literally  skating  on 
the  brink  of  disaster.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  comprehensive  hearings  will  be  held 
on  this  bill  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Na- 
tional Grid  Corporation  represents  a 
constructive  and  practical  solution  to  the 
energy  problem.  Let  us  give  it  every  pos- 
sible consideration. 


OSAGE  INDIANS  OF  OKLAHOMA 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NSW   TORS 

IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  ^seaker,  today  I  In- 
troduce two  bills  which  if  enacted  will 
do  much  to  correct  inequities  among  one 
group  of  disenfranchised  Americans — ^the 
Osa«e  Indians  of  Oklahoma.  Some  will 
ask  why  a  Mnnber  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  New  York  would  be 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  one  tribe 
of  American  Indians  In  faraway  Okla- 
homa. To  this  I  would  point  out  that  not 
Mily  does  the  State  of  New  York  have  a 
considerable  population  of  American  In- 
dians— many  of  them  living  in  very  poor 
communities  in  the  State  and  some  even 
in  the  midst  of  Manhattan — ^but  more 
Importantly  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
I  believe  that  I  have  a  national  responsi- 
bility to  help  represent  the  unrepre- 
sented— ^whether  they  are  women.  Puerto 
Rlcans.  bltusks.  Chlcanoe,  or  in  this  in- 
stance American  Indians.  To  the  limits 
of  my  physical  capacity  I  will  seek  to  re- 
spond to  this  truly  national  constituency 
of  people  who  in  many  ways  have  came 
to  feel  alienated  from  the  institutions 
which  should  be  working  for  them. 

The  Osage  Nation  is  today  going 
through  a  most  difficult  but  critical  pe- 
riod in  Its  history  as  a  soverdgn  people. 
It  is  a  period  marked  by  demands  for 
greater  sharing  in  the  vital  decisions 
affecting  the  tribe— decisions  which  no 
longer  purely  concern  disposition  of  oU. 
gas,  and  mineral  estates  in  trust,  but 
which  now  touch  on  health,  welfare,  and 
education  as  well — and  these  demands 
cannot  be  Ignored  much  longer.  No  betto* 
description  of  what  Is  at  stake  can  be 
foimd  than  In  the  official  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  evaluation  report  for  the 
Osage  Agency,  dated  January  1971 : 

The  present  tribal  oounell  for  the  Oaaga 
Tribe  was  eatabliahed  by  a  1906  statute  wtilch 
provides  for  the  election  of  a  tribal  council 
by  headrlgbt  share  holders.  There  are  many 
questions  today  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
original  roU  which  was  created  under  the 
1006  Statute.  As  it  presently  stands.  It  would 
be  futUe  to  challenge  the  roU.  Aside  from 
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the  quwttooB  which  wen  nlaed  m  to  the 
orlgliial  roll,  part  of  the  dlvldMlneBa  which 
ezlata  among  the  tnnal  memben  is  the  alle- 
gatlon  that  the  preeent  tnhal  counoU  la  not 
In  fact  truly  repreeentatlve  ot  the  Oeage 
TYlbc.  In  scxne  req>eeta  theee  aUegattoos  may 
have  merit.  The  1908  Statute  tranchlsed  the 
original  headrlght  hOlden  but  the  preeent 
devolution  ot  headrlght  sharee  has  caused 
the  vote  to  become  traotlonaUaed.  and 
further  the  headrlght  voting  «ystem  has  cre- 
ated the  condition  where  a  proportion  of 
Oaage  Indiana  who  may  be  of  one-quarter 
blood  or  more,  but  who  do  not  own  a  head- 
right  interest,  cannot  therefore  vote  for  the 
tribal  council. 

The  present  tribal  council  procedurally 
elected  under  the  method  delineated  by  the 
1906  Statute  Is  actively  seeking  to  expand 
its  functions  in  areas  other  than  the  mineral 
trust  Interest.  Theee  areas  are  education, 
housing,  employment,  and  economic  devdop- 
ment.  However,  under  the  Statute  the  tribal 
council's  powers  are  limited  to  actions  taken 
within  the  purview  of  the  mineral  trust 
estate. 

The  tribal  council  now  finds  Itself  In  a  legal 
quandry  [sic]  since  their  powers  under  the 
Statute  are  limited  to  the  mineral  tr\ist 
estate  but  the  needs  of  the  Osage  Tribe  cer- 
tainly extend  beyond  the  mere  manage- 
ment of  that  estate.  The  tribal  council  has 
recognized  the  shortcoming,  but  has  not  as 
yet  accepted  the  limitation  of  the  Statute 
and  the  lack  of  a  formal  constitution  and  by- 
laws. It  finds  Itself  in  a  legal  dilemma  since 
the  tribal  council  enjoys  the  majority  sup- 
port of  the  headrlght  holders  [Osage  Census 
roll  in  June  1970  numbered  total  of  8,200; 
in  December  1970,  3,130  living  persons  with 
headrlghts,  of  whom  2,178  were  eligible  to 
vote  for  tribal  council  If  over  21;  42%  of 
headrlght  owners  live  outside  Oklahoma; 
one-third  of  all  headrlght  owners  are  non- 
Osage,  since  an  Osage  deemed  "competent" 
to  sell  his  headrlght  may  do  so  to  non- 
Indians)  while  at  the  same  time  it  may  not 
necessarily  enjoy  the  majority  of  the  non- 
headrlght  holders  who  are  Osage  Indians. 
The  Evaluation  Team  did  discuss  the  situa- 
tion with  the  tribal  council  and  It  is  our 
present  recommendation  that  the  Commis- 
sioner consider  presenting  to  the  council 
various  alternative  methods  to  provide  equal 
representation  among  all  the  Osage  Indians, 
headrlght  as  well  as  non-headrlgbt  holders. 
For  Instance,  this  could  be  accomplished  by 
diverting  the  mineral  trust  estate  from  the 
general  functions  normally  embodied  in  a 
tribal  coimcU  by  separating  the  mineral 
estate  through  a  corporate  trust  structure 
and  by  establishing  a  tribal  government  gov- 
erned by  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  Another 
method  could  be  to  provide  for  an  expansion 
of  the  tribal  council  and  to  allow  the  new 
members  to  be  elected  by  the  entire  com- 
munity while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  mineral  estate  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  tribal  council  opera- 
tion. These  are  not  exclusive  recommenda- 
tions and  they  should  be  considered 
merely  for  discussion  purposes.  The  \mder- 
lying  purpose  of  this  recommendation  is  for 
the  Commissioner  to  consider  various  alter- 
natives wihch  could  be  presented  to  the 
present  governing  body  whereby  representa- 
tion of  this  [sic]  unfranchised  Osage  In- 
dians could  obtain  representation  on  a  tribal 
governing  body.  [pp.  20-22]  [emphasis 
added] 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
yery  sensible  recommendations  made  last 
January  have  yet  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  for 
these  bills  to  be  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress—partly to  stimulate  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  action  available  to  it 
through  administrative  channels,  and 
partly  to  stimulate  discussion  within  the 
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House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Other  bills  pertaining  to  the 
Osage  Tribal  government  tmd  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
settlement  have  apparently  missed  the 
important  points  made  in  the  evaluation, 
so  it  is  all  the  more  essential  that  I  act 
today  to  see  that  legislative  consideration 
of  these  issues  Is  well-K>unded  and  bal- 
anced in  the  committee. 

The  first  of  my  bills  would  amend  the 
Osage  Allotment  Act  of  1906  (34  Stat. 
639,  as  amended)  referred  to  in  the 
quoted  passage  as  the  "1906  Statute."  to 
provide  for  a  new  elected  Tribal  CouncU. 
It  would  also  create  an  Osage  Minerals 
Board  as  a  separate  entity  under  a  prin- 
cipal chief  who  would  preside  over  both 
the  coimcil  and  the  board,  and  the  pre- 
sent members  of  the  Tribal  Council 
would  be  transferred  to  become  the  ini- 
tial members  of  the  Osage  Blinerals 
Board.  "Hiis  device  implements  basically 
the  proposal  outlined  in  the  evaluation 
report.  Other  provisions  of  my  bill  would 
permit  broader  participation  of  all 
Osages  of  one-fourth  degree  Osage  blood 
or  more  in  the  election  of  the  Tribal 
Coimcll— this  to  assure  that  non-Indians 
no  longer  control  internal  tribal 
governance. 

The  second  bill  provides  for  distribu- 
tion of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
settlement  of  $13  million  using  a  formula 
similar  to  that  set  forth  In  the  Tribal 
Council  measure.  My  bill  seeks  to  assure 
that  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  Osage  Indians  go  to  Osage  Indians 
and  not  to  persons  who  are  being  given  a 
free  ride  due  to  the  imperfections  of  the 
1906  Allotment  Act.  The  commonly  ac- 
cepted standard  of  one-fourth  Indian 
blood,  which  is  used  by  the  Bureau  In 
making  many  determinations  of  who  Is 
an  "Indian,"  seems  to  be  the  most  sen- 
sible approach  and  also  has  the  advan- 
tage of  seeking  to  encourage  the  cultural 
heritage  of  a  great  sovereign  people. 

It  is  time  for  the  old  system  to  end.  It 
is  undemocratic  and  perhaps  even  un- 
Indlan  in  many  ways,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  me  as  I  learn  more  about  the 
colonialist  poUcles  with  which  the  United 
States  has  dealt  with  Indians  that  the 
Bureau  has  in  many  places  erected  sham 
tribal  governments  which  are  totally  un- 
trusted  by  the  people  themselves.  But 
such  is  the  hallmark  of  colonialism,  and 
we  need  not  go  to  the  annals  of  English 
history  to  see  how  a  sovereign  people  can 
be  subjugated  and  virtually  extermi- 
nated by  Government  paternalism.  It  is 
one  of  the  tragic  Ironies  of  our  policy 
toward  the  American  Indians  that  they 
fear  termination  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  because  such  termination  would 
Immediately  expose  them  to  exploitation. 
As  their  "trustees,"  we  have  managed 
to  make  them  so  dependent  on  the  BIA 
that  they  are  child-like  In  their  inability 
to  avoid  exploitation  in  the  world  outside 
that  which  the  Bureau  has  created  for 
them.  What  a  mockery  our  treatment  of 
the  American  Indian  makes  of  our 
crusades  to  save  the  Asian  people  from 
"enslavement"  by  world  commuidsm. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
add  that  the  Osage  Nation  Ls  but  one  of 
the  many  great  Indigenous  and  sovereign 
Indian  nations  seeking  to  achieve  real 
self-determination    within    a    coimtry 
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which  professes  to  believe  in  self-deter- 
mination. The  struggle  for  self-determi- 
nation is  not  easy,  particularly  when 
the  n.S.  Oovemment  is  allied  with  the 
status  quo  in  most  Indian  tribes.  Small 
but  courageous  groups  are  daring  to 
bring  legal  challenges  to  the  pyi«ti"g 
tribal  governing  structiures — groups  like 
the  Osage  Nation  Organization  headed 
by  Judge  Charles  Lohah.  LeRoy  Logan. 
Raymond  Lasley.  and  Hazel  Huper 
These  people,  often  a  small  minority  at 
present  are  working  long  hours  to  bring 
about  a  future  of  dignity  for  the  people 
of  the  Osage  Nation,  and  I  am  happy  to 
lend  my  moral  and  legislative  support 
to  their  cause  and  that  of  other  voices 
for  reform  within  the  American  Indian 
community. 
The  materials  follow: 

HJt.  10213 

A  bill  providing  for  the  election  of  the  tribal 
council  of  the  Osage  Nation  of  Indians 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatix>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
9  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  28, 
1906  (34  Stat.  639)  as  amended  by  Section  7 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 
1929  (46  Stat.  1478)  and  further  amended 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  28, 
1957  (71  Stat.  471)  be,  and  the  same  Is  here- 
by, amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(A)  That  the  tribal  government  of  the 
Oaage  Tribe  of  Indians,  shall  consist  of  one 
tribal  co\incll  having  the  following  oflloers: 
A  principal  chief,  an  assistant  principal  chief 
and  elg^t  members  of  the  tribal  councU;  said 
officers  to  be  elected  in  a  general  election  to 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma, 
on  the  first  Monday  In  June,  1972,  and  on 
the  first  Monday  In  June  each  four  years 
thereafter  and  said  ofllcers  shaU  be  elected 
for  a  period  of  four  years  commencing  on 
the  first  day  of  July  following  said  elections; 
that  the  Osage  Tribal  Council  shall  have  or 
exercise  all  delegated  or  residual  |>owers  of 
tribal  government  excepting  only  manage- 
ment of  the  oil,  gas,  coal  and  other  minerals 
underlying  the  area  formerly  known  as  the 
Osage  Indian  Reservation. 

(B)  The  persons  now  holding  oflioe  as 
oouncllmen  of  the  present  Osage  Tribal 
Council  shall,  upon  the  election  of  officers  to 
the  tribal  council  in  accordance  with  "A" 
above  shaU  be  thereafter  members  of  the 
Osage  Minerals  Board  and  said  board  shall 
thereafter  have  all  powers  of  management  of 
the  oil,  gas,  coal  and  other  minerals  that 
have  prior  to  the  date  of  passage  of  this  act. 
been  vested  in  the  Osage  Tribal  Council  by 
law. 

(C)  That  person  elected  to  the  office  of 
Principal  Chief  In  the  election  provided  for  in 
"A"  above  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Osage  Tribal  Council  and  the  Osage  Minerals 
Bo€U^  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Principal 
Chief  the  Assistant  Principal  Chief  shall 
serve  as  presiding  officer;  the  presiding  officer 
ShaU  vote  only  in  case  of  a  tie  vote  of  the 
councU  or  board. 

(D)  The  person  elected  to  the  office  of 
Assistant  Principal  Chief  in  the  election  pro- 
vided for  in  "A"  above  shaU  have  no  vote  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Tribal  Council  or  the 
Minerals  Board  unless  he  Is  presiding  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  the  principal  chief; 
in  the  event  that  the  office  of  Principal 
Chief  becomes  vacant,  the  person  serving  aa 
Assistant  Principal  Chief  shall  assume  the 
office  of  Principal  Chief. 

(E)  No  person  may  serve  as  Principal  Chief 
or  Assistant  Principal  Chief  who  is  not  an 
adult  full-blood  member  of  the  Osage  Tribe; 
no  person  may  serve  aa  a  member  of  the 
Osage  Tribal  CouncU  who  Is  not  an  adult 
member  of  the  Osage  Tribe  and  possesaea 
l/4th  degree  or  more  c<  Oaage  Indian  Mood; 
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and  no  person  may  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Osage  Mineral  Board  who  is  not  an  allottee 
or  a  descendant  of  an  allottee  enroUed  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  June  28,  1906  (34  Stat. 
539)  and  who  owns  not  less  than  one  full 
Osage  headrigbt  or  mineral  share. 

(F)  Voting  for  officers  of  the  Osage  Tribal 
Council  shaU  be  held  at  the  Osage  Agency 
and  qualifications  of  voters  shaU  be  the  same 
as  qualifications  for  the  office  of  tribal  coun- 
cilman; each  person  shall  have  one  vote  and 
voting  shall  be  conducted  by  regulations,  es- 
tablished by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs;  Provided,  that  the  use  of  absentee 
baUots  are  prohibited  for  elections  of  tribal 
officers. 

(0)  Only  adult  persons  who  are  aUottees 
or  descendants  of  allottees  enrolled  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  June  28.  1906  (34  Stat.  539) 
and  whose  names  appear  on  the  quarterly  an- 
nuity roll  at  the  Osage  Agency  may  vote  for 
members  of  the  Osage  Minerals  Board;  vot- 
ing shall  be  conducted  by  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs; 
Provided,  that  each  baUot  shall  have  exactly 
the  same  value  as  the  voter's  headrtght  in- 
terest shown  on  the  last  quarterly  annuity 
roll. 

(H)  FUling  of  vacancies  in  the  office  of 
Assistant  Principal  Chief,  in  the  tribal  coun- 
cU and  in  the  mineral  board  shall  be  provided 
for  by  regulations  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

(1)  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
is  hereby  authorized  to  remove  from  any 
office  in  the  tribal  councU  or  minerals  board 
any  person  for  good  cause,  to  be  by  him  de- 
termined, after  the  party  involved  has  had 
due  notice  and  opport<inity  to  appear  and 
defend  himself. 

(J)  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Oeage 
Minerals  Board  shall  continue  In  fiUl  force 
and  effect  to  January  1,  1984  and  thereafter 
untU  otherwise  provided  by  Congress. 

(K)  That  nothing  herein  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  in  any  way  changing  the  rights  of 
the  Osage  Tribe  in  oU,  gas,  coal,  and  other 
minerals  as  fixed  in  the  act  of  June  28,  1906 
as  amended  be  construed  to  change  or  amend 
any  vaUd  mineral  lease  entered  into  prior  to 
1  July  1968. 

HJt.  12013 
A  bUl  providing  for  the  distribution  of  judg- 
ment funds  of  the  Osage  Nation  of  Indians. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  a  roU  of  persons  who 
possess  Oeage  Indian  blood  of  the  degree  of 
one-foiurth  or  more  and  were  living  on  the 
day  that  Judgment  against  the  United  States 
became  final  in  the  Indian  Claims  Ootnmls- 
slon  in  docket  nxunbers  105-106-107  and  108. 
Such  persons  must  have  been  enroUed  on 
the  aUotment  roU  prepared  pursuant  to  the 
Osage  Allotment  Act  of  1906  (34  Stat.  539) 
or  must  be  a  descendant  of  a  person  en- 
roUed on  the  allotment  roU  prepared  pursu- 
ant to  the  Osage  Allotment  Act. 

Applications  for  enroUment  must  be  filed 
with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Osage  Agen- 
cy, Pawhuska,  Oklahoma,  within  six  months 
of  the  date  of  this  act  or  be  forever  barred. 
For  a  period  of  three  months  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  permit  the  examination  of  the 
applications  by  the  Osage  governing  body 
and  any  interested  persons  tor  the  purpose 
of  lodging  protests  against  any  application. 
The  burden  of  iMX)ving  eligibility  for  enroU- 
ment under  this  act  shall  be  upon  the  appU- 
cant  and  the  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary regarding  the  ellglblUty  of  any  appU- 
cant  abaU  be  final. 

■BcnoN  t 
(a)  Klghty-five  percent  of  the  funds  on 
deposit  m  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
(with  accrued  interest  thereon,  lees  deduc- 
tions for  attorney's  fees  and  Utlgatlon  ex- 
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pense)  which  have  been  appropriated  to  pay 
a  Judgment  against  the  United  States  ob- 
tained in  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in 
docket  number  106,  shall  be  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  In  equal  amounts  per  capita 
to  all  persons  whoee  names  appear  on  the 
distribution  roU  provided  for  in  section  one 
of  this  act. 

(b)  The  balance  of  such  funds,  after  mak- 
ing payment  of  or  provision  for  such  per 
capita  payment,  shaU  be  advanced  or  ex- 
panded for  any  purpose  that  is  agreed  to  by 
the  Oeage  governing  body  and  the  Secretary 
and  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  en- 
roUees,  which  may  more  pr(q)erly  serve  the 
long-term  Interest  of  the  enroUees  than 
would  a  per -capita  payment. 

(c)  A  share  payable  to  a  person  imder 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  under  a  legal  dis- 
abiUty  shaU  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
such  procedures  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines wlU  adequately  protect  the  best  In- 
terests of  such  persons. 

(d)  A  share  payable  to  a  deceased  enroUee 
ShaU  be  paid  to  his  heirs  or  legatees  upon 
proof  of  death  and  Inheritance  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary,  whose  findings  upon  such 
proof  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

SECTION    3 

No  part  of  any  of  the  funds  distributed  in 
accordance  with  this  act  shaU  be  subject 
to  any  State  or  Federal  tax. 

SECTION    4 

No  part  of  any  of  the  funds  distributed  in 
accordance  with  tWs  act  ^ali  be  subject  to 
any  debt  or  debts  created  prior  to  the  date 
of  this  act. 

SECTION    B 

Any  other  law  or  laws  relating  to  funds 
paid  or  accruing  to  the  Osage  Nation  or  Tribe 
of  Indians  shall  not  apply  to  the  funds  dis- 
tributed, expended  or  advanced  under  this 
act. 

SECTiDi;  e 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Evaluation  Rxport  :  Osacb  Agxnct, 
Januart  11-16,  1971 

XNTKODVCnON 

The  Osage  Agency  evaluation  was  con- 
ducted on  the  premise  that  the  Agency  U  to 
be  service-oriented  to  the  needs  of  the  In- 
dian people  whUe  it  performs  the  trust  duties 
of  the  United  States,  which  are  substantial  at 
Osage.  Within  this  premise,  the  evaluation 
aimed  at  determining  the  degree  and  extent 
of  implementation  of  the  Commissioner's 
poUcles  and  programs.  These  Included  tribal 
Involvement  in  preparation  of  the  1973  Pro- 
gram Memorandum,  tribal  opportunity  for 
contracting  for  services,  and  the  general  r«- 
lationship  of  the  Agency  to  the  tribe,  and 
the  tribe  with  the  surrounding  community. 
In  addition,  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian 
Business  Development  Fund  H  being  uti- 
lized. 

The  Oeage  Agency  serves  Indians  In  Osage 
County,  corresponding  to  the  original  reser- 
vation area.  The  minerals  of  the  entire  coun- 
ty are  held  in  trust  for  the  tribe.  Trust  statiis 
also  appUes  to  the  surface  rights  of  230,000 
acres  in  the  county,  nearly  aU  of  which  be- 
longs to  individuals. 

The  population  of  the  county  includes 
2,665  Indians  according  to  the  1970  Censtis. 
About  half  of  these  are  Osages.  The  Oeage 
tribal  roU  Includes  about  8,200  members. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  mmintatw  ^ 
permanent  staff  of  38  persons.  Thetr  grades 
and  Indian  descent  are  shown  in  the  section 
on  findings.  The  tribe  pays  for  10  of  the  BIA 
employees  who  are  concerned  with  minerals; 
m  addition  the  tribe  at  the  present  time  pays 
for  4  members  of  the  Interior  D^artment 
Solicitor's  Ofllce  who  are  stationed  at  Osage. 

pmocEDxnti 
The  team  consisted  of: 
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BIA  Central  Office 

Arthur  J.  Oajarsa,  Chairman  (Assistant  to 
the  CommlKioner) . 

Raymond  Butler  (Social  Services). 

Donald  Maynard  (Real  Property  Manage- 
ment). 

Louis  Conger  (Statistics). 

Department  of  Interior  Central  Office 

Linda  K.  Bemls  (Program  Analyst,  Biureau 
of  Land  Management). 

Osiige  Tribal  CouncU 

John  Shaw  (Councilman). 

Other  Osage 

Joseph  Shunkamolah,  Jr.  (served  on  Janu« 
ary  14). 

The  schedule  foUovn: 

Monday,  January  11,  1971 

Day— Meeting  with  Sylvester  Tinker,  Tribal 
Chief,  and  John  Pappan,  Agency  Superin- 
tendent. 

Evening— Meeting  with  Osages  for  Action 
at  Hominy.  John  Shaw  did  not  attend.  Com- 
missioner Bruce  had  met  with  this  group  In 
the  morning,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  evalua- 
tion etlort. 

Tuesday,  January  12,  1971 

Day — ^Meeting  with  BIA  branch  chiefs  and 
chief  of  tribe  in  tribal  councU  chamber. 

Evening — Meeting  of  BIA  team  members 
with  Agency  Superintendent. 

Wednesday,  January  13,  1971 

Morning— Interviews  with  individual  In- 
dians and  oonmiunity  representatives  In 
Osage  Museum. 

Afternoon — ^Part  of  team  met  with  Osage 
Nation  Organization;  rest  of  team  continued 
interviews  with  pubUc. 

Thursday,  January  14.  1971 
Day — Part  of  team  attended  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  f lUl  oouncU  in  the  afternoon.  The 
rest  interviewed  individual  BIA  employees 
and  continued  the  pubUc  interviews 
throughout  the  day. 

Friday,  January  IS,  1971 

Morning— wrap  up  with  Agency  Superln- 
tendmt. 

flMlUMUS 

A.  Past   economic  situation 
UntU   recently,   everything  at  Osage  n- 
volved  around  the  wealth  of  the  mineral 
trust. 

1.  Those  Osages  with  one  or  more  head- 
rights  were  wealthy  and  had  a  continuous 
quarterly  income.  Osages  could  afford  higher 
education,  and  many  did  so. 

2.  The  BIA  program  was  funded  by  the 
tribe,  and  confined  Itself  largely  to  mineral 
and  land  rights.  Indians  without  headrigbts 
or  trust  land  were  not  served.  The  tribe  also 
funded  a  field  office  of  the  SoUcltor  at  Osage, 
and  does  so  today,  but  has  requested 
Oovemment   funding. 

3.  There  is  a  corpus  of  Federal  legislation 
applying  oiUy  to  Osages.  For  example,  38 
CFR  part  73  specifies  the  tribal  councU  and 
limits  voting  to  Indian  headrlght  owners. 
Other  parts  of  35  CFR  applying  to  Osages 
are  17  (wiUa),  74  (government  of  Osage  vil- 
lages), loe  (IIM  accounts  and  budgets),  123 
(tribal  roU  and  competency),  127  (lands), 
176  (mineral),  and  183  (oU  and  gas).  Osages 
are  excluded  from  the  IRA  and  Oklahoma 
Welfare   Acts. 

4.  An  outsiae  population  of  lawyers  grew 
up  in  Pawhuska,  depending  on  Indian  pro- 
bates, guardianship  actions,  and  other  ac- 
tions concerned  with  trust  property,  and 
competency  status.  In  1953,  the  BIA  pub- 
lished a  192-page  report  "The  Osage  People 
and  Their  Trust  Property"  describing  the 
situation  and  detaUlng  abuses. 

B.  Current  economic  situation 
In  recent  years  Income  from  the  mineral 
trust  has  declined,  and  now  stands  at  $3,- 
800  a  year,  about  one-half  the  1960  flgun. 
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This  BlUiaUon  la  brlogliig  about  changes 
and  particular  stmaes. 

1.  Older  Osages  accustomed  to  living  on 
headngtats  income  can  no  longer  do  lo. 
Many  who  never  worked  face  a  difflcult  ad- 
justment late  In  life.  Jobs  are  not  always 
open  to  Osages  because  the  community  stUl 
thlnlCB  of  Osages  as  wealthy.  Heirship  frac- 
tlonallzatlon  further  reduces  the  amount 
received  by  Individuals  with  only  part  of 
a   headrlght. 

3.  Headrlght  owners  have  a  keen  Interest 
In  raising  oil  and  gas  revenues.  This  tends 
to  put  the  tribal  council  In  the  predicament 
to  produce  more  Income.  When  there  may 
be  little  they  can  do  about  It.  Whatever 
the  prospect  may  be  for  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary recovery  methods,  and  this  Is  a  major 
technical  study  In  Itself,  there  will  be  dis- 
agreements about  the  proper  course  of  ac- 
tion. As  an  example,  debate  stUl  goes  on 
about  a  referendum  taken  years  ago  con- 
cerning reduced  royalties  for  the  waterflood- 
Ing  method  of  secondary  oU  recovery. 

3.  Other  ways  to  Increase  tribal  Income  are 
being  pursued  by  the  council: 

(a)  Reaffirming  established  water  rights, 
charging  for  their  use,  and  recovering  just 
compensation  for  past  and  futxue  con- 
demnation actions.  The  tribe  sees  a  Federal 
conflict  of  Interest  between  the  BIA  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  this  field. 

(b)  Getting  the  BIA  and  the  Department 
to  take  over  the  $3S0,000  in  Agency  and 
Solicitor  expenses  still  funded  by  the  tribe 
(untU  1968  the  tribe  paid  aU  cosU;  now  BIA 
pays  about  half  the  Agency  cost). 

(c)  Legislation,  which  was  introduced  but 
lapsed  with  the  Blst  Congress,  covered  a 
number  of  issues.  It  included  transfer  of 
probate  from  State  to  Federal  jurisdiction, 
so  as  to  reduce  legal  fees  and  provide  better 
protection  to  Osage  property.  (The  Bar  As- 
sociation of  Osage  County,  on  the  other 
hand,  feels  that  the  present  fee  schedule  set 
by  the  Sscretary  for  certain  actions  is  too 
low). 

(d)  Eliminating  certain  kinds  of  taxation 
on  tnist  Income,  by  legislation,  litigation,  or 
regulation. 

4.  Agricultural  leatea.  The  Superintendent 
and  the  BIA  Appraiser  (Couch)  were  fre- 
quently praised  by  Indians  for  substantially 
raising  grazing  lease  rates  on  trust  property, 
over  the  opposition  of  the  cattlemen's  asso- 
ciation. The  BIA  appraisal  policy  Is  to  in- 
clude non-Indian  land  values  as  the  com- 
parable sales  or  lease  standard;  apparently  a 
oonalderable  change  from  previous  practice. 
Most  Indians  lease  out  their  surface  rights; 
there  are  88  restricted  Indian  c^Mratocs  but 
only  five  are  of  economic  size.  About  16  per- 
osnt  of  Osage  County  surface  la  In  trust 
statiu. 

A  troublesome  case  mentioned  by  various 
Indian  people  concerned  a  white  rancher 
(Morrison)  with  a  l/a7th  Interest  in  a  parcel 
adjoining  other  land  he  holds,  who  nm  cat- 
tle on  the  whole  parcel  and  brought  suit 
against  the  principal  owners  when  they 
sought  to  fence  their  land.  The  owners  are 
receiving  no  lease  money  while  the  case  Is 
In  court. 

6.  A  tribal  judgment  of  $13,000,000  has 
been  appropriated  by  Congress.  There  are, 
of  course,  basic  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  Osages  on  who  should  share  and  how 
the  money  should  be  programmed.  Legisla- 
tion la  now  being  prepared  for  Congressional 
action. 

6.  The  present  council  Is  moving  into  areas 
beyond  the  mineral  trust  by  organizing  com- 
mittees for  education,  employment  and  in- 
d\istrlal  development,  health  and  commu- 
nity aenrices.  and  housing.  A  tribal  housing 
authority  is  being  established.  The  tribe 
has  for  soms  time  been  involved  with  OEO, 
especially  in  the  NTC  program.  This  ex- 
pansion of  the  scope  of  coiineil  activity  is 
restated  by  the  ONO  group,  which  vlsws  the 
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council  as  limited  to  dealiitg  with  the  min- 
eral estate. 

7.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  Agency  has 
extended  Its  services  beyond  the  mineral 
and  trust  land  ftinctlons.  Such  programs  as 
social  services,  employment  assistance,  and 
scholarships  have  been  added,  as  well  as  the 
Indian  Business  Development  Fund.  These 
services  are  also  available  to  non-Osage  In- 
dians Uving  in  Osage  County.  There  were 
complaints  about  the  one-quarter  Indian 
blood  requirement  in  some  of  these  pro- 
grams, especially  schc^arshlps. 

8.  Trutt  ttatua  of  the  mineral  estate.  The 
Act  of  Ootofaer  0,  1998,  aUtes  that  minerals 
are  reservMl  to  the  Osage  Ttlbe  untU  April  8, 
1988.  and  thereafter  until  otherwise  fxo- 
vlded  by  Act  of  Congress.  Osage  opinion  was 
virtually  unanimous  that  the  trust  status 
must  be  continued  beycmd  1988  to  permit 
aeeondary  and  tertiary  recovery  of  oU  and 
gas  remaining  in  the  ground  (estimated  pres- 
enUy  to  equal  one-half  the  original  total). 
Related  to  this  Is  the  fear  that  Osages  who 
have  competency  forced  on  th«n  are  not  yet 
ready  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
property. 

9.  Credit.  Osages  do  not  ptutle^ate  in  the 
Revolving  Loan  Fund,  by  statute.  Need  for 
Indian  credit  was  mentioned,  but  not  as  a 
major  problem.  Local  txuiks  apparently  are 
restrictive  in  loans,  but  this  may  be  a  gen- 
eral local  p(4icy  not  confined  to  Osages.  Tulsa 
banks  are  stated  to  be  more  cooperative. 

10.  Housing.  The  Council  is  setting  up  an 
Indian  Housing  Authority.  Three  tracts  at 
land  for  Osage  Indian  villages  were  estab- 
lished by  25  CFR  part  74 — Pawhuska, 
Hominy,  and  Orayhorse  (at  Fairfax).  Mem- 
bers •of  the  Pawhuska  village  oommunity 
oouncll  mentioned  needs  for  roads  and  utili- 
ties (the  water  pipes  are  old  and  tend  to 
break).  The  county  has  started  putting  in 
streets,  ourbe,  gutters,  and  signs.  Housing 
did  not  surface  as  a  major  lasue  in  the 
interviews. 

C.  Osage  Tribe 

1.  Of  8,a00  on  the  Osage  Census  roll  in 
June  1970,  4  percent  were  fullUoods  and  70 
percent  were  less  than  one-quarter  Indian 
blood.  Apparently  a  nimiber  of  mlxedbloods 
were  carried  on  the  original  1906  roll,  in  addi- 
tion to  much  intermarriage  since.  So  far  as 
can  be  determined  from  the  addresses  on 
the  census  roll,  admittedly  incomplete,  30 
percent  live  in  Osage  County,  SO  percent  in 
other  parts  of  Oklahoma,  and  40  percent  live 
outside  Oklahocna. 

3.  In  December  1970  there  were  8,130  living 
perscms  with  headrlghts  (i.e.,  owners  of  the 
mineral  estate)  plus  123  estates  of  deceased 
persona  not  yet  distributed  to  heirs.  Owners 
of  beadrighta  may  be  original  allotteea  from 
the  1906  roll,  their  heirs,  and  purchaaera  of 
headrlghta  from  competent  Indiana.  Of 
these,  3,178  were  Osages  and  thus  eligible 
to  vota  tar  the  tribal  oouncll  if  over  sge  31. 
"^M  geoyyhlc  distribution  of  headrlght 
ownen  renmblas  that  for  tlte  Osage  census, 
but  the  data  are  much  more  accurate.  There 
are  31  percent  in  Osage  County,  87  percent 
in  other  parts  of  Oklahoma,  and  43  percent 
outside  the  state. 

Since  headrlghta  usually  paas  by  inherit- 
ance, older  persona  predominate— 36  peroent 
are  61  or  older,  and  68  percent  are  41  or  older. 
Headrlght  owners  tended  to  feel,  though  not 
unanlmoualy,  that  exclusion  of  younger 
members  of  the  family  from  the  headrlght 
was  not  a  major  problem  because  parento 
could  and  did  share  the  income.  The  Osages 
interviewed  supported  voting  rlghta  for 
younger  Osages  more  than  income  rl^to. 

3.  In  Jime  1970  the  tribal  council  was 
elected  by  headrlght  owners  as  prescribed 
by  statute,  to  serve  from  July  1970  to  June 
1974. 

4.  Dissension  in  the  tribe  centers  in  two 
relatively  small  groups.  The  basic  issues  are 
the  powers  of  the  council  beyond  the  mineral 
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estate,  eUglblllty  for  voUng  and  holding 
oOoe  and  the  resulting  effect  on  the  repre- 
sentativeness of  the  council  and  judgment 
fund  dlatributlcMi.  The  two  groups  are: 

(a)    Oso^    Nation    Organization    {ONO). 
Their  leaders  include  Charles  Lohah  (whom 
the  team  did  not  see),  LSRoy  Logan,  Ray- 
mond Lasley.  and  Hazel  Harper.  Their  basic 
principle  is  control  by  persons  of  one-quar- 
ter or  more  Osage  blood,  regardless  of  head- 
right  Interest.  They  view  the  {xvsent  coim- 
cU  as  essentially  a  business  committee  repre- 
senting only  mineral  affairs.  All  other  Osage 
affairs  should  be  under  a  different  council 
elected  by  Osages.  Similarly,  the  judgment 
distribution   should   be   to   deecendanta   of 
one-quarter  Osage  blood  or  more,  rather  than 
being  based  on  headrlghta  and  the  1906  roll 
which  they  feel  included  many  persons  of 
little  or  no  Osage  blood.  ONO  has  an  Okla- 
homa charter,  a  constitution,  and  by-laws, 
which  were  provided  to  the  evaluation  team. 
They  have  developed  a  program  plan,  copies 
of  which  have  been  given  to  Commissioner 
Bruce,    and    before    him    to    Commissioner 
Bennett.  They  claim  800  members,  but  oth- 
ers dispute  this.  The  Osage  census  llsta  about 
2,600  persons  with  one-quarter  or  more  Osage 
blood  out  of  a  total  of  8,200.  Although  many 
of  the  ONO  group  have  headrlghta,  their 
general   support  must   lie   outside  judging 
from  the  1970  election  in  which  Logan  and 
Lasley  ran  last  in  a  field  of  14  candidates 
for  councilman,  receiving  votes  equal  to  250 
headrlghts.  Such  a  vote  from  headrlght  own- 
ers Is  not  surprising  considering  that  many  of 
them  have  lees  than  one-quarter  Osage  blood, 
(b)  Osages  for  Action  Organization  (OAO). 
Joe  Shunkamolah  Is  leadw  of  this  active  but 
apparently  small   group.   It   is   centered   at 
Hominy.  They  feel  the  Council  and  the  Agen- 
cy are  mlsmsjiaglng  tribal  funds  and  are  not 
furnishing  information  on  the  transactions. 
Accordingly,   they   want   the   tribal   council 
suspended  or  removed,  the  Superintendent 
rotated,  and  a  GAO  audit  of  the  Agency,  par- 
ticularly trust  money.  While  they  favor  an 
Osage  blood  quantiun  requirement,  the  ONO 
group  refuses  to  be  associated  with   OAO. 
The  OAO  program  was  not  made  clear  to  the 
evaluation  team,  except  for  removal  of  in- 
cumbent officials  and  judgment  distribution. 
In  response  to  OAO  charges,  the  team  de- 
termined that  GAO  conducta  an  audit  of  the 
Agency  every  two  years,  the  latest  in  Jime 
1970  with  no  adverse  findings.  Another  is- 
sue, ooocemlng  the  Investment  of  mineral 
royalties  while  waiting  for  the  quarterly  dis- 
tribution. Is  controlled  by  Federal  regula- 
tions for  trust  money  and  is  under  BIA  rather 
than  the  Council.  The  reasonableness  of  ex- 
penditures by  the  Council  for  Its  own  activ- 
ities is  a  matter  of  judgment,  but  lees  than 
one  percent  of  the  mineral  recelpta  for  this 
purpoee   does    not    seem    excessive   to   the 
evaluation  team. 

The  charge  of  inadequate  information 
about  Council  business  has  substance  and 
may  partly  explain  other  charges,  or  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  charges  by  the  Osages,  as 
based  on  lack  of  information.  The  Council 
has  no  constitution  or  by-laws.  Ito  sessions 
are  recorded  on  tape,  but  this  not  trans- 
cribed, and  the  only  minutes  are  summaries 
prepared  by  the  Superintendent's  secretary, 
an  Osage  who  sits  as  secretory  to  the  tribal 
council  in  open  meetings.  Closed  meetings 
are  held  on  occasion,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
meetings  are  open.  Tribal  financial  accounta 
are  kept  by  the  BIA,  and  an  annual  report  is 
made  to  headrlght  owners,  but  it  appears 
that  the  monthly  tribal  account  reports  are 
made  available  only  to  headrlght  owners  on 
request. 

In  interviewa  the  team  held  with  individual 
Osages,  a  predominant  attitude  was  that  OAO 
was  a  small  group  that  did  not  reprasent  any 
considerable  group  of  Osages,  that  it  had 
publicity  beyond  ita  inqxwtanos,  (partly  as 
the  result  of  the  Commissioner's  meeting), 
and  was  critical,  but  not  construeUve.  Mwa 
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some  Indians  who  attended  the  Hominy 
meetings  made  such  oommento  In  private. 
Associated  with  this  was  frequently  the  com- 
ment— the  Council  was  elected;  now  let  them 
do  their  work  and  quit  harassing  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  June  1970  election, 
Joe  Shunkamolah,  who  was  one  of  two  candi- 
dates for  Assistant  Principal  Chief,  received 
40  percent  of  the  headrlght  vote  for  that 
office. 

D.  Other  Indians  in  Osage  County 

It  Is  estimated  that  about  one-half  the  In- 
dians In  Osage  County  are  not  Osage.  Many 
come  from  other  Oklahoma  tribes.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  untU  the  last  few  years  these  In- 
dians, along  with  Osages  who  had  no  head- 
right  or  trust  land,  received  almost  no  serv- 
ices from  the  Agency. 

Now  the  Agency  has  other  programs,  such 
aa  employment  assistance,  social  services,  and 
scholarships,  that  are  available  to  Indians 
regardless  of  tribal  or  trust  status  (although 
there  may  be  an  Indian  blood  quantum  re- 
quirement). 

The  staff  members  concerned  with  these 
programs  make  a  point  of  serving  all  eligible 
Indians;  however,  the  fact  that  they  are 
eligible  may  be  unknown  to  numy  Indiana 
because  of  the  long  hiatory  of  the  Agency  in 
serving  only  Osages  with  trust  interesta. 
E.  BIA  agency 

1.  Rotation.  Most  Osages  Interviewed  ob- 
jected In  principle  to  rotation  every  two  years 
because  it  takes  longer  for  a  Superintendent 
to  learn  the  situations  so  he  can  make  a  con- 
tribution. Support  for  the  present  Superin- 
tendent (Pappan)  was  extensive.  Typical  re- 
marks, heard  over  and  over  again,  were:  "He 
Is  the  best  superintendent  we  have  had  in 
years.  He  understands  Indians  and  really 
tries  to  help."  The  Agency  staff  also  got  good 
marks  in  general. 

OAO  definitely  wanta  the  present  Super- 
intendent rotated,  and  ONO  is  agreeable  to 
rotation. 

2.  Takeover.  The  tribal  council  is  not  In- 
terested in  takeover;  quite  the  reverse.  They 
want  the  BIA  to  take  over  funding  of  the 
remaining  programs  which  the  tribe  Is  sup- 
porting, and  feel  that  any  takeover  proposal 
by  the  tribe  might  jeopardize  this  goal.  Very 
few  interviews  commented  on  tribal  take- 
over. 

3.  Tribal  involvement  with  1973  Program 
Memorandum.  The  council  was  satisfied  with 
their  Involvement.  At  a  council  meeting,  the 
Superintendent  and  Agency  branch  heads  ex- 
plained their  programs  and  proposals.  Meet- 
ings were  also  held  with  individual  council 
members  concerned  with  a  particular  pro- 
gram area.  The  Agency  and  the  council 
maintain  close  cooperation  in  the  operating 
program. 

4.  Indian  Business  Development  Fund. 
There  were  7  applications  received.  Of  these, 
6  were  funded  at  the  Agency  for  a  total  of 
•14,100  as  follows: 

$4,800  Bates  Shaw  for  leasing  and  manag- 
ing tribal  golf  course. 

3,000  Raymond  Redcorn  for  a  food  process- 
ing faculty. 

2,600  Aaron  Blghorse  tor  a  gas  station 
lease  and  Inventory. 

2,000  George-Ann  Robinson  to  expand  In- 
dian craft  shop. 

1,800  LHlie  Page  McGuire  to  expand  beauty 
shop. 

One  project  received  from  Osage  Indians 
was  outside  the  Agency  jurisdiction  and  was 
funded  from  the  Central  Office.  The  amount 
was  $13,800  for  a  haberdashery  shop  in 
Albuquerque. 

One  project  was  disapproved  because  out- 
side financing  faUed.  It  concerned  a  gas  sta- 
tion, but  the  gas  company  rejected  the  lease 
because  the  i^plicant  wanted  to  have  hla 
son  run  it  for  him. 

Additional  inquiries  have  been  reoelved, 
and  the   Superintendent  felt   that   eligible 
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projecta  would  be  avaUable  in   1972,  even  uary  but  had  not  gone  out  when  we  were 

though  $4,000  of  the  1971   money  was  re-  there),  and  that  one  person  was  tieated  like 

turned  to  the  Central  Office.  a  baby. 

6.  Employment  of  Indians  in  Osage  Agency.  On    the    other   hand.    inabUlty   of   some 

Of   the   38   permanent   BIA   en4>loyees,   36  Osages  to  nvanage  their  funds  was  frequenUv 

(66%)   are  Indians.  Fifteen  are  Osage  and  mentioned,  and  aloohoUam  U  a  significant 

10  are  from  other  Oklahoma  tribes.  problem  among  Osages  which  nuffbere- 

The  distribution  by  grade  la:  strained  by  ttm  controls. 
. 8.  Time  Sheets.  On  three  different  occasions 

Indian     Non-Indian      JLm*.^r«"l'2'^""^*u*?*'"*   '°°**   ^^   '^ 

Sf™^"   keeping   their   own   time   sheets. 

TOe»  were  not  specified,  except  for  one  in 

the  Administrative  Services  branch.  Another 

-.     con^)lalnt  concerned  moonlighting  by  a  BIA 

5     employee  who  had  an  accounting  business 

4     downtown    (we    were    Informed    Uter    that 

-  written  permission  had  been  given  and  the 
--      time  was  being  watched) . 

-j  ^.  Other  agencies 

-  hi^"  'L'^"?-  ^^'"•n  Health  Service  provides 

-  f!^^  ^'^^  representatives,  and  howltal 
»     ^^^  ^  Pawnee.  Diabetes,  alcoholism,  and 

??S^.«^"!J'.2'    ""    "^'^    "   probiems! 

6.  Questionnaire  for  BIA  employees.  Bach  ^^^  S^^n  whJ  Kd''  mTZ^l 

permanent    classified    BIA    employee    was  doctor  slot  at  PamiM       ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^*^* 

asked  to  complete  a  confidential  question-  2.  OSO.  The  Osage' Tribe  is  anonii«,  r.t  ♦v^ 

nalre  and  return  it  to  the  team  in  a  sealed  NYC  program.  wh^iier4«  tn^,^        i^'  ***• 

envelope.    The    envelopes    were    opened    in  l^^i^l^Z^^r^VnS^  ^V^J^' 

Washington  and  the  answers  were  talUed.  gram  was  one  of  the  flm  Sa  the  c^u nt™  ^^ 

Hi^hlighta  Of  the  returns  foUow:  is  regarded  as  a  m^eTlie  Wl^^  o^L^ 

There  were  32  respondents  (91%  at  the  36  with  other  OEO  services                         P»e*»ed 

eligible,  not  counting  the  Superintendent) :  3.  Other  agencies.  RelaUons  anoear  to  h. 

Median  age^7  yean.  generally  good  with  county  we^£^n^i^ 

Average  aervice  in  BIA.  16  years.  and  public  schoola  On  Zlt^„^^^ 

Average  Federal  service.  16%  years.  was  a  tendency  to  see  the  fom^TwTr:^ 

Do  you  plan  to  continue  working  for  BIA?  cooperative  w?th  In^iL   iSSTSSL  J^^ 

^^^-    ..w  w  '«»<»*wye«.  and  cattlemen.^  ^^~"^ 

Do  you  like  working  for  BIA?,  78%  yes; 

'  MCOMiaENDATIOKS 

1.  The  BIA  u  currently  defining  ita  trust 

IT^^r'iiir-  '^^  "«»^nd  that  w^n^ 
Is  completed,  the  BIA  should  plan  to  t^ 

hrj^'i^  °'  *«*°°5'  actlvltleJ^now  fun^ 
by  toe  tribe  which  fall  within  the  scoped 
the  trust  responsiblUty  aa  defined 
thl'^^,  "~'^°»«w»  "»t  the  BIA  expedite 
the  review  and  adoption  of  the  new  oUand 
gas  regulations  for  Osage.  "  "^  »"  ana 

3.  We  recommend  assistance  to  the  tribal 
councu  in  establishing  Osage  water  rlghta 

4  The  present  tribal  councU  for  the  Osage 
31?,^  was  established  by  a  1906  Statuta 
which  provides  for  the  election  of  a  trtbsl 
councu  by  headrlght  share  holders  ?S2e 
are  many  questions  today  as  to  the  vaUdlty 
of  the  original  roll  which  was  created  uS2 

7^T.^  ^^  ^  chaUenge  the  iXa^JJ 
t^.  «l?^  quertlons  which  were  raised  as  to 

Ihi.h^.'l!'  ""•  P*"  °^  «^«  divldednss. 
which  exlsta  among  the  tribal  memlWls 
the  auegatlon  that  the  preaent  tribSl^n- 

ZSe""^^  T  "^^  representative  o? toe 
OMge  Tribe.  In  some  req>ecta  toese  allega- 

ol.^°fJ  ^"  "*'**  '^«  ^^  Statute  fpSi 
n^*  H*  "^^"^  Headrlght  holders  but  toe 
present  devolution  of  headrlght  shares  has 

^H^ J?*  '°**  *°  '»*«'™«  fracUonallzed 
^.^^'^  "*•  hewWght  voting  systemhSi 
created  the  condition  where  a  proportion^ 
Osage  Indians  who  may  be  of  oSe-qSSt« 
blood  or  more,  but  who  do  not  own  a  heSS- 

ThL,  "!?.•  "^°'  therefore  vote  for  toe 
tribal  ooundL 

The  present  tribal  council  procedurally 
elected  under  toe  method  delineated  by  the 

functions  in  areas  other  than  the  ^neral 
trust  interest.  These  areas  are  education, 
housing,  employment,  and  economic  develop- 
ment. However,  under  the  Statute  the  tribal 
councu 's  powers  are  limited  to  actions  taken 
within  toe  purview  of  toe  mineral  trust 
estate. 

The  tribal  council  now  finds  itself  in  a 
legal  quandry  since  toelr  powers  under  toe 
Statute  are  Umited  to  toe  mineral  trust  ea- 


22%  so-so;  0%  no. 

How  would  you  rate  employee  morale  at 
the  Agency?,  34%  good;  62%  indifferent; 
14%  poor. 

Do  you  think  your  fellow  workers  are 
satisfied  with  the  opportunity  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Bureau?  84%  mcare  yes;  63% 
more  no;  3  %  no  answer. 

Formal  training  in  last  12  months?  88% 
yes. 

Could  you  do  better  job  with  more  train- 
ing? 94%  yes. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  training  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  and  through  toe  Bureau?. 
47%  more  yes;  63%  more  no. 

Does  job  description  show  what  work  you 
do?  100%  all  or  most. 

la  person  who  tells  you  what  to  do  most 
of  the  time  shown  as  your  supervisor  In  your 
job  description?,  97%  yes. 

Are  you  ever  idle  because  you  have  no  work 
to  do?.  78%  seldom  or  never. 

7.  IIM  Accounts.  For  many  restricted 
Osages,  contact  wlto  the  Agency  centers  on 
their  nM  accounta.  consisting  mainly  of 
head  right  paymenta  and  agricultural  lease 
rentals.  There  are  special  statutes  for  Osages, 
including  Agency  approval  of  individual  ex- 
penditures above  a  certain  basic  allowance, 
and  budgeta  where  toe  Agency  considers  It 
necessary.  A  system  of  advance  commitment 
of  quarterly  headrlght  payments  exlsta. 
whereby  banks  and  merchants  advance  credit 
to  Indians  with  Agency  approval  (purchase 
order)  against  the  next  headrlght  payment, 
which  the  Agency  In  due  course  pays  directly 
to  toe  merchant.  Some  Indians  regularly 
commit  80  percent  (the  maximum)  of  their 
headrlght  in  advance  and  are  wired  into  a 
cycle  that  is  hard  to  break.  The  banks  and 
merchanto  are  charging  regular  Interest  rates 
against  what  are  reaUy  secured  loans. 

On  ita  face  the  system  smacks  of  undue 
paternalism.  However,  in  the  Interviews  only 
a  few  complalnta  were  made — for  example, 
that  some  Indians  were  afraid  to  come  to  toe 
Agency  to  ask  about  their  aocounta  (al- 
though less  so  than  formerly) ,  that  informa- 
tion about  one's  account  was  not  provided  (a 
ledger  on  each  account  is  sent  out  each  Jan- 
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tmt*  but  the  need*  of  the  Oeage  TMbe  cer- 
tainly extend  beyond  the  mere  management 
of  that  estate.  The  tribal  council  haa  recog- 
nized the  shortcoming,  but  has  not  aa  yet 
accepted  the  limitation  of  the  Statute  and 
the  lack  of  a  formal  constitution  and  by-laws. 
It  finds  itself  In  a  legal  dilemma  since  the 
tribal  council  enjoys  the  majority  support  of 
the  headrlght  holders  while  at  the  same  time 
It  may  not  neoeasaniy  enjoy  the  majority  of 
the  non-headrlgbt  holders  who  are  Oeage 
Indians. 

like  Evaluation  Team  did  discuss  this  situ  • 
atlon  with  the  tribal  council  and  it  la  our 
present  recommendation  that  the  Commis- 
sioner consider  presenting  to  the  couno'l 
varloiis  alternative  methods  to  provide  eqiial 
representation  among  all  the  Osage  Indians, 
headrlght  as  well  as  non-headrlght  holders. 
For  Instance,  this  could  be  accomplished  by 
diverting  the  mineral  trust  estate  from  the 
general  functions  normally  embodied  In  a 
tribal  council  by  separating  the  mineral  es- 
tate through  a  corporate  trust  structure  and 
by  establishing  a  tribal  government  governed 
by  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  Another 
method  could  be  to  provide  for  an  expansion 
of  the  tribal  council  and  to  allow  the  new 
members  to  be  elected  by  the  entire  com- 
mumty  while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  mineral  estate  by  the 
continuation  of  the  present  tribal  council 
operation.  These  are  not  exclusive  recom- 
mendations and  they  should  be  oonsideied 
merely  for  discussion  purposes.  The  under- 
lying purpoee  of  this  recommendation  is  for 
the  Ckimmlssloner  to  consider  various  al- 
ternatives which  could  be  presented  to  the 
present  governing  body  whereby  representa- 
tion of  this  unfranchised  Oeage  Indians  could 
obtain  representation  on  a  tribal  governing 
body. 

6.  The  Agency  has  only  recently  b^un  to 
offer  programs  In  the  community  services 
sector,  and  these  may  not  yet  be  effectively 
reading  eligible  non-Osage  Indians  Living  in 
the  county.  Althoiigh  the  BIA  role  Is  largely 
coordination,  advice,  and  referral  in  such 
fields  as  social  services,  education,  and  hous- 
ing, we  judge  that  additional  serrlcca  are 
needed.  We  recommend  that  BIA  strengthen 
its  support  in  these  fields.  The  eligibility  of 
all  Indians  in  Osage  Ck>\mty  needs  to  be 
emphasised  as  there  appears  to  be  misunder- 
standing on  this  point  despite  the  effcrts  of 
BIA  staff  concerned. 

8.  Frewnt  legislation  bars  Indians  in  Osage 
County  from  BIA  credit  services  available  to 
Indians  in  other  parts  of  Oklahoma.  We 
recommend  legislation  and  other  necessary 
action  to  extend  credit  services  to  Indians 
In  Osage  Coimty  on  the  same  basis  as  to 
other  Indians  in  Oklahoma.  If  legislation 
cannot  be  filed  forthwith,  the  BIA  should 
assist  the  tribe  in  obtaining  and/or  establish- 
ing other  credit  sourcM,  su^  as  credit 
unions. 

7.  In  accordance  with  Indian  wishes  and 
need,  we  recommend  that  BIA  support  legis- 
lation to  improve  the  protection  of  Oeage 
Indian  Interests  during  probwte  and  nimn*!- 
actions. 

8.  Considerable  misunderstanding  of  the 
handling  of  trust  money  was  evident.  We 
reoommend  Agency  efforts  to  Improve  com- 
mimlcatlon  with  the  Indians  on  these  mat- 
ters. Including  (a)  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cedure and  regulations  for  handUng  trust 
receipts  pending  the  quarterly  distribution, 
the    Interest    received,    etc.,    (b)    quarterly 

reporte  on  the  amotmts  of  mineral  receipts 
and  disbursements  by  object  to  be  printed 
and  avaUable  to  the  public,  and  (c)  distri- 
bution of  nM  ledgers  more  than  once  a  year, 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  ei^daaatlon  of  the 
procedures  employed  and  the  »«t»«<nt  of  en- 
tries on  the  sheet. 
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9.  The  eoimcU  apparently  operates  without 
official  minutes  or .  formallaed  by-laws  of 
procedures.  Because  of  the  Importance  of  Its 
actions,  we  suggest  that  the  council  consider 
formallKlng  its  <^>eratlng  procedures,  estab- 
lish official  mlnutee.  and  make  them  avaUable 
to  the  public  upon  ivquest. 

10.  In  view  of  the  many  discrepancies  with 
regard  to  the  haniniwg  of  the  Osage  estates 
and  other  legal  affairs  by  the  private  attor- 
neys of  Pawhuska,  It  Is  recommended  that 
the  Bureau.  In  cooperation  with  the  Office 
of  Hearings  and  Appeals  of  the  Depsrtment 
of  the  Interior,  review  the  procedures  for 
descent  and  distribution  of  Osage  Indian 
tnist  or  restricted  estates  and  determine 
what  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  more  fully 
protect  the  members  of  the  Osage  Tribe  from 
the  possibility  of  unscrupulous  actions. 

11.  Recommend  further  evaluation  of  the 
petroleum  engineer  poeition  with  respect  to 
the  Incumbent's  effectiveness  In  his  relation- 
ships with  the  tribe. 

12.  Beoommend  the  Agency  examine  cur- 
rent prooediures  for  keeping  time  records  and 
institute  needed  changes,  If  any  are  called 
for. 

13.  The  tribal  council  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  individual  members  of  the  tribe 
indicated  that  they  would  prefer  to  keep  the 
present  Superintendent  In  his  poet  so  that 
the  overall  Bureau  program  can  be  expanded 
and  developed.  One  concern  seems  to  be  that 
the  Superintendent  should  remain  In  his 
poeition  with  the  Osage  Agency  until  the 
Judgment  legislation  has  been  enacted.  It  Is 
the  recommendation  of  the  evaluation  com- 
mittee that  the  tribal  council  be  consulted 
and  that  Its  wishes  be  taken  Into  account. 

Pawhttska,  Okla. 

January  19,1971. 

Hon.  RlCHAKO  M.  NiXON, 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  PKKsmorr:  Reoentiy,  as  president  of 
the  Osage  Coimty,  Oklahoma,  Bar  Associa- 
tion, I  was  called  upon  to  visit  with  the 
evaluation  team  that  was  studying  the  Osage 
Indian  Agency.  Several  points  were  discussed 
which,  although  are  important,  should  be 
capable  of  decision  within  the  Bureau. 

There  was  one  point,  however,  that  was 
dlscxissed  which  I  submit  must  have  action 
at  the  highest  levels.  This  question  involves 
the  import  of  25  C^FJL  i  73J1  as  it  relates 
to  the  voting  rights  of  the  several  members 
of  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indians.  Said  section 
reads  as  follows: 

"Only  members  of  the  Osage  Tribe  who 
wlU  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  on 
election  day  and  whose  names  appear  on 
the  quarterly  annuity  roll  at  the  Osage  In- 
dian Agency  as  of  the  last  quarterly  payment 
Immediately  preceding  the  date  of  election 
will  be  entitled  to  hold  office  or  vote  for  any 
tribal  officers.  Each  such  voter  shall  be  en- 
tltied  to  cast  one  ballot  and  each  ballot  shall 
have  exactly  the  same  value  as  the  voter's 
headrlght  interest  shown  on  the  last  quar- 
terly annuity  roU.  Any  fraction  of  a  bead- 
right,  however,  shall  be  valued  as  to  the  first 
two  decimals  only  unless  such  Interest  is  less 
than  one  one-hundredth  of  a  share,  then  It 
shall  have  its  full  value." 

A  perusal  of  the  hereinabove  set  out  sec- 
tion clearly  indicates  that  one  must  have  an 
ownership  interest  In  an  Osage  Indian  an- 
nuity headrlght  in  order  to  cast  a  vote. 

It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  myself  and 
other  members  of  the  Oeage  Coimty  Bar  As- 
sociation that  this  section  is  in  violation  of 
the  1968  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act.  26  tJ.S.C. 
li  1301,  1302.  ThU  statute,  in  our  opinion, 
gives  each  Indian  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  In  lntra-trlt>al  matters. 
Therefore,  the  attempt  of  the  Osage  Tribal 
Oouncll  at  self-government,  as  constituted  In 
28  CJPJR.  1 7S.21,  denies  Osage  Indians  who 
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do  not  have  headrlght  interests  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  recited  regulation, 
the  ratio  of  those  eligible  to  vote  Is  less  than 
one  (1)  to  four  (4).  This  writer's  wife  U  a 
one-half  Osage  Indian,  and  the  great  grand- 
daughter of  a  heredlttoy  chief  of  the  Oeage 
Tribe  of  Indians.  Because  she  has  no  annuity 
Interest,  she  is  ineligible  to  vote  In  tribal 
elections.  Obviously,  this  is  a  deplorable  situ- 
ation and  while  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
aniuilty  Interest  holders  controlling  matters 
relating  to  the  mineral  estate,  purely  tribal 
governmental  matters  should  be  controlled 
by  a  council  elected  by  a  vote  of  all  members 
of  the  Tribe. 

I  submit  that  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions should  be  amended  and  all  require- 
ments of  the  ownership  of  property  omitted, 
thereby  giving  all  Osage  Indians  a  right  to 
vote  in  tribal  governmental  matters.  This 
proposal,  I  believe,  would  be  In  keeping  with 
the  Nation's  effort  to  reassure  the  protection 
of  civil  rights  to  all  American  citizens. 
Very  truly  yours, 

KxiXT  Dex  Young, 
President.  Osage  County  Bar  Association. 

Tbx  Whir  Hoxrsx, 
WaihingUm,  D.C,  January  25,  1971. 
Kki.i.t  Dkx  Toxma,  Esq., 
Pawhuska,  Okla. 

DxAR  Ms.  TouNc:  The  Preeldent  has  asked 
me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  19th 
and  for  pointing  out  the  special  problems  of 
Osage  voting. 

I  am  going  to  take  a  special  lo<dc  at  this 
situation  and  see  what  are  the  possibilities 
to  correct  any  injustices.  Legislation  may  be 
necessary,  but  I  shaU  investigate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I^CONAXD   OabMXNT. 

VJB.  DxPABTltKNT  or  THX  IlfTXSIOX, 

OlTXCX  or   TRK   SSCRXTAST, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  S.  1971. 

Mr.  KXIXT  DXK   YOTTNO, 

President,  Osage  County  Bar  Association, 
Pawhuska.  Okla. 

Dkas  Mx.  Yottno:  I  have  been  asked  to 
reply  to  your  letter  of  January  19  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  which  you  raised  the  queetion 
of  whether  voting  procedures  of  the  Osage 
TrlbcU  Oouncll  violates  the  equal  protection 
provision  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

We  have  made  a  preliminary  review  of  tM* 
matter  and  find  that  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  authorities  of  the  Oeage  Tribal 
Oouncll  Involves,  it  appears,  an  amalgama- 
tion of  property  right  with  tribal  govern- 
mental procedures.  Whether  there  is  here  In- 
volved a  conflict  between  constitutional  prln- 
clplee  protecting  private  property  and  the 
equal  protection  provision  of  the  1968  Civil 
Rights  Act  requires  further  study.  We  have 
partially  completed  Information  on  the  mat- 
ter at  this  writing.  As  soon  as  we  have  com- 
pleted the  compilation  and  considered  the 
matter,  we  shall  write  you  further. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HAiaiSON  LOKSCH, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ENDORSES  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 
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HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVB8 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  Inform  my  colleagues  tliat  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  meeting 


in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  July  24,  1971,  en- 
dorsed the  equal  rights  amendment  as  set 
forth  in  House  Joint  Resolution  208.  This 
action  is  particularly  significant  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  members  of  this  body 
soon  will  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  in  favor  of  full  equality  for 
all  citizens — regardless  of  sex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  taken  by  the 
national  committee  represents  the  type 
of  bipartisan  support  which  the  amend- 
ment is  currenUy  receiving.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  this  notable  ex- 
pression by  the  leadership  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  to  vote  to  strike  all 
crippling  amendments  which  shall  be 
offered  to  nullify  the  basic  concept  of  full 
equality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  follows : 

KKBOLXmON 

Whereas  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
Bouse  Joint  Res.  208,  and  Senate  Joint  Res. 
108  and  109  as  presented  to  the  House  and 
Senate  respectively  in  January  1971.  reads: 

Sec.  1.  Equality  of  rights  imder  the  law 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shaU  have  the  power 
to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  Eirticle. 

Sec.  3.  The  Amendment  shall  take  effect 
two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification,  and 

Whereas  This  Amendment  would  grant 
first  class  citizenship  to  women  of  the 
United  States  by  eliminating  Inequities  and 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Repub- 
lican National  C<Hnmlttee,  officially  as- 
sembled in  Denver,  Colorado  on  July  24. 1971, 
hereby  endorses  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment as  worded  above,  without  nullifying 
amendments  and  urges  Its  adoption  by  the 
Ninety-Second  Congress. 


LANGUAGE  OP  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  ZNOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJBSENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319.  which  I  introduced  on  March  17, 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 

H.  Ree.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  Is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
m  North  Vietnam  we  wUl  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  torce  In  South  Vietnam.  That  Is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  It  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  In  discussion  on — 

"The  queetion  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  Statee  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  camp. 

"The  queetion  of  releasing  captiired  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved,  That   the  United   States   shall 
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forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  Its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following 
the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Provided,  That 
the  agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct 
out  of  Vietnam  for  aU  American  prisoners 
and  all  American  Armed  Forces  simultane- 
ously. 


JUSTICE  FOR  ULSTER 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  NKW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29,  1971 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  situation  in  Northern  Ireland  has 
long  concerned  not  only  Americans  of 
Irish  heritage  but  many  others  who  share 
our  love  of  justice,  fairness,  and  freedom. 

I  believe  the  time  is  approaching  when 
the  friends  of  Great  Britain  in  the  world 
community  may  find  it  in  the  interest  of 
governmental  stability  to  urge  that  coun- 
try to  seek  a  settlement  to  this  tragic 
situation. 

The  killing  of  young  men  and  soldiers 
as  well  as  the  maiming  of  the  minds  of 
children  by  chronic  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence is  an  intolerable  condition  in  a 
land  of  great  culture  and  enormous  cour- 
age. Both  sides  have  grievances  deeply 
rooted  in  poverty  and  social  unrest  ag- 
gravated by  those  who  purvey  prejudice 
as  their  shoddy  stock  in  trade. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  it  is 
my  purpose  to  place  in  the  Record  those 
matters  of  information  which  I  hope  can 
lead  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. I  shall  do  this  not  only  because  I 
owe  my  love  of  freedom  to  an  Irish 
ancestry,  but  because  my  American 
sense  of  Justice  is  outraged  by  the  killing 
of  innocents  and  the  increased  level  of 
violence  throughout  Ulster.  Such  tragic 
action  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of  Ire- 
land, England.  America,  or  any  human 
ideal. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  i^pears  today  in  the  New  Yorit 
Times  as  well  as  an  Op-Ed  article  by 
William  V.  Shannon  entitled  "Light  in 
Ulster."  In  the  same  newspaper. 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  28,  1971] 
Ulsteb:  tkx  Gap  WmxNS 

Every  moment  of  light  and  hope  In  North- 
em  Ireland  seems  to  be  followed  inexorably 
by  fresh  bloodshed  that  intensifies  the  sec- 
tarian strife  and  polarizes  further  the  poli- 
tics of  the  volatile  province.  Discussion  of 
Prime  Minister  Faulkner's  plans  for  revamp- 
ing the  Stormont  Parliament  to  give  the 
Catholic  minority  a  share  In  policy-making 
was  halted  abruptly  by  new  outbreaks  that 
took  the  lives  of  two  Catholic  youths  and 
two  British  soldiers. 

Now  eleven  of  the  twelve  opposition  mem- 
bers have  walked  out  of  Parliament,  and 
six  of  these,  from  the  usually  responsible  So- 
cial Democratic  and  Labor  party,  have  said 
they  will  set  up  a  rival  House  of  Commons 
to  protect  Catholic  Interests.  They  are  an- 
gry at  the  British  Government's  refusal  to 
order  an  Independent  Inquiry  Into  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  two  youths  in  Londonderry. 

Meanwhile,  Irish  Republican  Army  terror- 
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lets  have  stepped  up  their  campaign  of  vio- 
lence, bringing  the  predictable  reaction. 
British  troops  have  assumed  police  functions 
and  laiuiched  a  series  of  predawn  raids  in 
what  Honie  Secretary  Reginald  Maudllng 
calls  "the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  in  the 
battle  against  the  l.RJi.,"  aimed  at  catching 
"the  men  and  the  organizations  responsible." 

It  has  long  been  the  strategy  of  the  lAJi. 
on  one  side  and  Protestant  extremists  on 
the  other  to  wreck  any  progress  toward  ac- 
commodation between  Ulster's  two  commu- 
nities. What  Is  alarming  in  this  situation  Is 
the  threat  of  Catholic  moderatee  to  contrib- 
ute to  that  strategy  by  giving  up  on  the 
parliamentary  system. 

The  rival  Parliament  idea  Is  obviously  un- 
realistic. The  hope  must  be  that  the  Catho- 
lic members,  who  have  not  resigned  their 
seats  at  Stormont,  will  have  a  change  of 
heart  before  Parliament  reconvenes  In  Octo- 
ber and  decide  to  support  Mr.  Faulkner's 
reforms,  some  of  which  they  suggested  In 
the  first  place. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  29, 1971] 

Light  in  Ulmtkb 

(By  WUUam  V.  Shannon) 

Washington,  July  28. — ^Ireland  was  the 
first  British  colony  and  the  first  to  break 
free.  When  the  British  gave  Independence  to 
Southern  Ireland  in  1922,  after  four  years  of 
terrorism  and  guerrilla  warfare,  they  started 
down  the  long  road  of  Imperial  withdrawal 
that  was  to  wlna  through  India.  Palestine, 
Kenya  and  Cyprus. 

Now,  a  half -century  later,  Britain  again 
finds  itself  entangled  In  Ireland,  deploying 
thousands  of  troops,  hunting  down  rebels 
and  trying  to  find  a  compromise  for  the  In- 
soluble. 

As  In  every  other  colonial  situation,  the 
logic  of  history  as  shown  In  the  trend  of 
political  events  and  attitudes  points  inexor- 
ably In  one  direction — toward  total  British 
withdrawal.  The  remaining  Protestant  set- 
tlers will  have  to  make  their  own  terms 
with  the  Catholic  natives. 

There  is  no  way  that  the  British  can  alter 
the  history  and  sociology  of  the  six  counties 
at  Northern  Ireland  and  make  them  Into  a 
viable,  peaceful  comer  of  Britain.  They  are 
Irish  and  there  will  be  no  lasting  settiement 
until  they  are  reunited  with  the  rest  of 
Ireland. 

A  quasi-independent  Northern  Ireland  has 
always  been  a  creatiue  of  artifice,  not  a 
natural  entity.  Geographically,  historically, 
culturally,  Ulster — to  use  Northern  Ireland's 
ancient  name — Is  as  much  an  integral  part  of 
Ireland  as  New  England  is  of  the  United 
Stotee. 

Autonomy  for  Northern  Ireland,  which  was 
part  of  the  1922  settiement,  could  only  have 
worked  If  the  Protestant  ruling  faction  had 
shown  magnazninity  and  Imagination  toward 
one-third  of  the  population  that  is  Catholic. 
Those  qualities  were  not  forthcoming. 

Most  Americans,  accustomed  to  thinking  of 
British  fairness  and  the  excellence  of  the 
British  law.  assumed  that  the  Catholics  vat- 
fered  nothing  more  In  Ulster  than  mild  so- 
cial discrimination.  Inability  perhaps  to  get 
into  the  best  clubs  or  to  advance  in  certain 
professlcms.  The  realities  were  much  more 
bleak  and  oppressive. 

While  the  rest  of  Britain,  weary  of  Irish 
quarrels,  resolutely  turned  its  mind  to  other 
things,  the  ruling  clique  In  Northern  Ireland 
systematically  discriminated  against  Catho- 
lics in  the  allocation  of  public  housing.  In  the 
administration  of  social  services  and  in  po- 
lice work.  During  the  Depression  of  1BS2,  a 
leading  Northern  Ireland  politician  publidy 
urged  employers  to  hire  "good  Protestant 
lads  and  lassies."  The  City  of  Lond<mderry, 
vliich  has  a  Catholic  majority,  was  gerry- 
mandered to  produce  a  Proteatant-controUed 
city  government. 
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Tbe  violence  of  the  last  three  yeus  was  the 
Inevltahle  result  of  this  drab  tyranny. 

As  usually  happens  when  an  unjust 
equilibrium  begins  to  shift,  each  concession 
to  the  rebels  whets  the  appetite  for  change. 
Every  reform  short  of  total  surrender  seems 
too  little  or  too  late.  Now  the  Catholic  mem- 
bers have  withdrawn  from  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Parliament  entirely,  and  the  popular 
mood  of  the  Catholics  Is  clearly  to  Mttle  for 
nothing  lees  than  reunion  with  the  south. 

Two  years  ago  when  British  troops  were 
first  sent  to  Ulster,  Peregrine  Worathome 
wrote  In  The  London  Sunday  Telegraph: 
"But  how  many  of  us.  truth  to  tell,  care  or 
feel  genuinely  Involved?  It  ts  part  of  a  make- 
believe  world  to  pretend  that  Ulster,  In  any 
mearJngful  sense.  Is  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. We  do  not  feel  Its  agony,  share  its  senti- 
ments, understand  its  history,  suffer  its  tear- 
ing rages. 

"Imagine  what  would  be  happening  today 
if  rioting  and  insurrection  were  taking  place 
on  a  comparable  scale  In  some  area  of  Britain 
Itsslf.  Is  it  conceivable  that  Parliament  would 
stay  in  recess  or  the  monarch  on  holiday? 
There  would  be  anxious  crowds  in  Downing 
Street  and  around  the  Palace.  The  national 
atmosphere  would  be  fvmdamenUlly  differ- 
ent— as  different  as  death  in  the  family  is 
from  death  down  the  street." 

Mr.  Worsthome  warned  that  only  the 
Irish  could  settle  their  own  quarrel. 

"We  can  no  more  do  It  tor  them  than  for 
the  Indians  and  the  Pakistanis,  the  Israelis 
and  the  Arabs,  the  Cyprlot  Turks  and  the 
Greeks.  Pew  thought  at  one  time  that  we 
would  wash  our  hands  of  any  of  these  re- 
sponsibilities. But  we  did,  and  we  will  do  so 
again." 

What  Mr.  Worsthome,  a  leading  Conserva- 
tive commentator,  wrote  then  Is  now  being 
taken  up  across  the  British  press.  John 
Whale,  writing  In  the  poUtlcally  independ- 
ent Sunday  Times,  has  urged  a  constitutional 
conference  bringing  together  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  London,  Belfast  and  Dublin  to  nego- 
tiate the  terms  of  Irish  reunification. 

In  the  left-wing  New  Statesman,  Paul 
Johnson  wrote  last  week:  "In  Ireland,  over 
the  centuries,  we  have  tried  every  possible 
formula:  direct  rule.  Indirect  rule,  genocide, 
apartheid,  puppet  parliaments,  real  parlia- 
ments, martial  law,  civil  law,  colonization, 
land  reform,  partition.  Nothing  has  worked. 
The  only  solution  we  have  not  tried  is  aUn- 
lute  and  unconditional  withdrawal.  ...  It 
is  Ume  the  crutch  of  British  "peacekeeping" 
was  removed  and  the  Irish  forced  to  come  of 
age." 

What  the  Journalists  are  writing  today  will 
be  the  policy  of  the  British  Oovemmant  to- 
morrow. And  sooner,  rather  than  later. 
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A  PROX3D  MOMENT— LOST 
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HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN^HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF  IOWA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  JvXy  30.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Commimist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  cm  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  ^leaker,  recently  I 
learned  of  a  new  citizen  who  came  face 
to  face  with  one  of  the  ironies,  an  inex- 
cusable oversight  of  our  American 
freedoms. 

This  woman  was  an  Immigrant  fulfill- 
ing a  lifetime  dream.  She  had  worked, 
studied,  and  waited  until  she  could  fi- 
nally become  an  American  citizen. 

Before  the  ceremony  of  initiating  a 
new  citizen,  a  Judge  reminded  all  in  the 
courtroom  that  no  pictures  were  to  be 
taken  during  the  actual  ceremony.  This 
immigrant  and  all  the  others  in  the  room 
waited  patiently  until  the  end.  After- 
wards the  bearoing  grandmother  gath- 
ered her  grandchildren  to  be  photo- 
graphed with  the  certificate  showhig 
that  she  is  now  a  citizen  in  this  great, 
free  country.  However,  she  quickly 
learned  of  one  of  the  many  ironies  of 
democracy  when  a  courtroom  oflOcer  in- 
formed the  photographer  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  photograph  the  document. 
She  was  bewildered  and  perplexed.  If 
she  had  stepped  outside  she  could  have 
remained  beaming  and  proud.  The  photo 
could  have  been  taken. 

Perhaps  the  citizen  would  not  have 
been  as  skeptical  of  her  new  freedoms 
if  the  officer  had  given  the  full  or  clear 
reasons  for  the  restriction.  It  is  a  rule 
of  UJ3.  Federal  courts  that  no  pictures  of 
any  kind  are  allowed  to  be  taken  in  any 
courtroom.  This  rule  was  instituted  to 
cover  all  proceedings  of  Federal  courts. 
The  main  impetus  of  this  ruling  concerns 
criminal  trials  in  which  photographs  may 
be  prejudicial  to  the  defendants.  If 
photographs  were  allowed  in  such  cases, 
the  defendant  would  be  denied  a  fair 
trial  which  is  guaranteed  him  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  freedoms  we  possess  are  not  ab- 
solute, nor  should  they  be.  The  question 
is  where  do  we  draw  the  line  between 
necessary  restriction  to  prevent  an  ab- 
solute freedom  and  unnecessary  redtape 
imposed  by  a  constanUy  growing  bu- 
reaucracy? Our  basic  freedoms  are  pre- 
cious to  us.  We  should  not  permit  these 
basic  freedoms  to  be  threatened  by  al- 
lowing lesser  but  nevertheless  important 
ones  to  be  chipped  away  unnoticed.  How 
much  restriction  can  we  have  and  still 
have  "freedoms"?  It  is  time  we  step  back 
and  take  a  good  look  at  our  remaining 
freedoms  and  those  we  have  carelessly 
lost. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  citizenship 
cases  where  there  is  no  danger  of  prej- 
udice, be  excluded  from  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an  oversight  that 
should  be  corrected  and  should  be  cor- 
rected now.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
graphically  illustrate  what  I  mean  than 
to  reprint  an  editorial  from  the  Austin 
American  Statesman.  This  is  a  daily 
newspaper  in  the  State  Capital  of 
Texas.  Understandably  its  news  columns 
are  filled  with  the  larger  stuff  of  govern- 
ment, of  city  hall,  and  all  the  major 
events  that  fUl  a  news  day.  However,  this 


paper,  too,  is  concerned  and  has  spoken 
editorially  on  the  issue— directly  to  the 
point.  I  Join  in  voicing  objections  to  the 
untimely  procedure,  smd  ask  that  the 
editorial  be  printed,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Austin-American  Statesman 
(Tex.),  June  27,  l»71] 
A  Pakaooz  of  Pkzk  Akxbica 
The  paradox  of  America. 
The  greatest  moment  In  the  life  of  an 
Immigrant  is  when  he  or  she  holds  up  the 
right  hand  as  a  symbol  of  fidelity  and  swears 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  land  ot  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave.  .  .  . 

It  Is  that  moment  In  a  person's  life  when 
the  shadow  of  tyranny  is  erased  by  the 
beauty  of  the  American  flag.  It  Is  when  a  per- 
son seeking  a  new  life  becomes  part  of  that 
great  amalgamation  of  peoples,  and  can  take 
a  deep  breath  without  fear  and  say  aloud,  "I 
am  a  new  man  ...  I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Only  those  who  have  been  there  can  real- 
ize the  paradox. 

Judge  Jack  Roberts,  U.S.  district  Judge,  a 
fine  man  by  any  standard,  obeying  the  rules 
of  the  federal  court  system  of  this  free  coun- 
try, reminds  photographers  that  they  can't 
make  a  picture  during  the  actual  ceremony, 
which  mesms  there  can  be  no  record  of  an 
Immigrant  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

A  hawk-eyed  marshal  or  his  deputies 
stand  guard  over  the  occasion,  alert  to  any 
Infraction  of  the  strict  federal  rules. 

The  ceremony  Is  concluded  and  a  grand- 
mother beaming  with  pride  that  she  Is  now 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  gathers  her 
grrandchlldren  around  her,  holding  tight  In 
her  fist  the  certificate  showing  that  she 
has  been  made  a  citizen. 

The  photogr^ber,  free  of  his  directions 
from  the  Judge  that  no  picture  can  be  made 
of  the  ceronony,  eager  to  picture  the  pride, 
the  happiness,  the  face  glowing  with  love 
and  loyalty,  raises  his  camera. 

A  court  attache,  a  deputy  marshal  or  a 
cleik,  brash  and  authoritative,  confronts  the 
cameraman.  The  woman  is  startled. 

"You  cant  make  a  photograph  of  that  doc- 
ument," the  coiut  ofllclal  asserts  to  the  cam- 
eraman. The  photographer  Is  told  he  will 
have  to  surrender  the  film  or  promise  to  de- 
stroy It. 

The  photographer,  comparatively  new  In 
the  business,  returns  to  the  ofllce  somewhat 
puzzled  and  shaken. 

The  new  citizen  of  the  United  States  de- 
parts In  aUenoe.  She  must  have  thoughts  of 
her  own,  even  In  this  moment  of  exhllara- 

UOQ. 

And  we  wonder  why  young  people  In  thla 
country  are  losing  confidence. 

This  newspaper  cant  change  the  rules 
of  the  court,  or  the  conduct  of  the  attaches 
of  the  court,  but  we  can  apologize  to  the 
new  citizen.  It  really  is  a  free  country.  You 
have  been  the  victim  of  an  American  para- 
dox of  which  there  are  too  many  these 
days. 


RETIREMENT   OP   COL.   JOSEPH   E. 
OTiEARY 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON 

OF   mSSOTTU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  after 
29  years  of  distinguished  service  to  his 
country  in  the  VS.  Army,  Col.  Joseph  E. 
Olicary  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  For  the  last  2  years.  Colonel 
Olieary  has  served  as  chief  of  legislative 
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liaison  in  the  Senate  and  has  done,  in 
my  opinion,  a  magnificent  Job. 

During  those  2  years  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  work  and  travel  with  Joe 
OXeary.  He  represented  the  Army  with 
honesty  and  distinction.  His  cooperation 
was  superb.  He  was  dedicated  to  honest 
answers,  not  semantical  hair-splitting. 

The  Army  is  losing  a  good  oflicer.  I 
wish  Colonel  O'Leary  every  success  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  digest  of  Colonel 
O'Leary's  record  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

Col.  Joseph  E.  O'Leary.  Cricf  Senatk  Liai- 
son Division  Office,  Chief,  Legislativz 
Liaison 

Colonel  O'Leary  wUl  retire  from  the  United 
States  Army  in  July  of  this  year  with  credit 
for  29  years  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
entered  the  Army  in  October  1942  from  Texas 
A  &  M  University,  CoUege  Station,  Texas, 
where  he  was  awarded  a  Bachelors  Degree. 
Although  he  had  served  as  a  Major  In  the 
ROTC  Cadet  Corps,  he  was  required,  along 
with  his  feUow  graduates,  to  attend  the  In- 
fantry Officers  Candidate  School  at  Fort  Ban- 
ning before  being  commissioned.  Colonel 
O'Leary  graduated  number  one  in  his  class 
and  was  assigned  to  Fort  Bennlng  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  124th  Infantry,  the  school  troops 
brigade.  In  1944  he  attended  the  Advanced 
Infantry  Officers  Course  at  Bennlng  and  In 
early  1945  he  completed  the  Conunand  and 
General  Staff  College  course  at  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas.  Following  this  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  4l8t  Infantry  Division  In  the 
Pacmc  Theater  where  he  participated  in  the 
Southern  PhUipplnes  campaign. 

When  World  War  n  ended  he  was  assigned 
to  the  24th  Infantry  Division  in  Japan  and 
for  the  next  two  years  served  as  Alde-de- 
Camp  to  the  Commanding  General,  24th  In- 
fantry Division.  Now  holding  the  rank  of 
Captain,  he  greeted  with  enthusiasm  the  first 
boatload  of  dependents  to  arrive  In  Japan, 
for  among  the  passengers  was  his  fiance. 
Miss  Rosemary  Walker,  daughter  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  I.  G.  Walker,  also  staUoned  In 
Japan.  Captain  O'Leary  and  Miss  Walker  were 
married  in  Kyoto  in  September  1946.  Two 
sons  and  two  daughters  bleosed  this  mar- 
riage: Joseph  E.  m,  now  serving  as  a  1st  Lt. 
In  the  172d  Infantry,  Terry  O.  Dlttman,  mar- 
ried to  David  Dlttman  and  living  in  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  with  daughters  Danny  and  Dana; 
Kathleen  who  Is  a  high  school  senior  and  an 
employee  of  Senator  Mike  Gravel  of  Alaska; 
and  Michael  who  attends  school  in  Alexan- 
dria. 

Colonel  O'Leary  finished  his  tour  In  Japan 
as  a  battalion  commander  In  the  19th  In- 
fantry Regiment.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  was  assigned  as  an  Instruc- 
tor in  the  Junior  ROTC  Program  for  four 
high  schools  in  St.  Joseph.  Missouri.  With  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  he  became  an 
advisor  to  the  Korean  Army,  serving  In  Ko- 
rea from  October  1950  untu  March  1952.  He 
participated  in  six  campaigns  with  the  30th 
Regiment,  9th  Division  ROK  and  served  as 
the  director  of  training  at  the  Korean  Infan- 
try Officer  Candidate  School.  For  the  next 
three  years  he  served  In  the  Pentagon  In  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  G-2  (In- 
teUlgence).  From  June  1955  untU  1958  he 
served  In  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe 
(SHAPE),  Paris,  France.  Returning  to  the 
United  States  he  was  assigned  to  the  staff 
of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  where  he  received  an  award 
as  outstanding   Instructor  from  the  Com- 
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mandant,  the  then  Major  General  Harrold 
K.  Johnston. 

For  the  next  89  months.  Colonel  O'Leary 
commanded  units  of  the  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  was  cited  by 
Major  General  Jonothan  O.  Seaman  for  out- 
standing performance  as  Deputy  Commander 
and  later  Commander  of  the  16th  Infantry. 
He  served  seven  months  In  Germany  during 
the  1st  Division's  participation  in  the  rein- 
forcing of  US  Troops  In  Western  Europe  and 
Berlin. 

While  in  Europe  he  received  orders  for 
Vietnam.  He  arrived  in  MACV  in  June  1964 
and  was  assigned  as  the  Senior  Advisor  to  the 
Province  Chief  of  Go  Cong  Province  In  the 
Mekong  Delta,  at  a  time  when  95  percent  of 
this  province  was  controlled  by  the  Viet  Cong. 
Eight  months  later  this  control  had  been  re- 
duced to  60  percent  and  Colonel  O'Leary  was 
again  cited  for  outstanding  service  by  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland.  He  was  assigned  to  Sai- 
gon and  served  the  remaining  portion  of  his 
tour  In  the  Office  of  J-3  (Operations)  where 
he  was  once  again  cited  for  outstanding  per- 
formance. 

He  attended  the  Army  War  College  at  Car- 
lisle Barracks,  PennsylvanU,  In  1965  and  1966 
and  during  this  same  period  received  his 
Bdasters  Degree  In  International  Relations 
from  George  Washington  University. 

He  assumed  Command  of  the  172d  Infan- 
try Brigade  (Mechanized)  at  Fort  Richard- 
son, Alaska.  In  July  1966  and  was  cited  tar 
outstanding  leadership  by  Major  General  J. 
Ftrfda,  the  CO.  of  VS.  Army  Alaska.  During 
1967  and  1968  he  served  as  the  0-3  (Oper- 
ations) officer,  U.S.  Army  Alaska  and  was 
again  cited  for  outstanding  performance  by 
Major  General  Kelly  Lemon  who  was  then 
C.G.,  USARAL. 

In  December  1968  he  received  word  of  his 
forthcoming  assignment  as  the  Chief  of  the 
Senate  Liaison,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Legisla- 
tive Liaison,  and  has  served  in  that  position 
since  July  1969. 

Colonel  O'Leary  has  been  awarded  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit  with  cluster,  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal,  the  Air  Medal,  the  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal,  the  American  Campaign  Medal, 
the  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal,  the 
World  War  n  Victory  Medal,  the  Army  of 
Occupation  Medal  (Japan),  the  Korean 
Service  Medal,  the  Armed  Forces  Expedition- 
ary Medal,  the  Combat  Infantryman's  Badge 
(two  awards),  the  Expert  Infantryman's 
Badge,  the  Republic  of  Korea  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  Badge,  the  Chungmu  Military 
Service  Medal  with  Gold  Star  from  the  Kor- 
ean Government,  the  Distinguished  Military 
Service  Medal  from  the  Korean  Army,  the 
Vietnamese  Medal  of  Honor,  first  class,  the 
Vietnam  Service  Medal,  and  the  Vietnam 
Campaign  Medal. 

Colonel  O'Leary  Intends  to  remain  In  the 
Washington  area  as  a  consultant  and  will  re- 
side at  416  Underbill  Place,  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia 22305. 


VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


OF  KAKTLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 

a  constituent  who  is  fighting  in  Vietnam 
has  written  me  why  he  feels  the  war 
should  be  terminated.  I  would  like  to 
share  his  observations  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

He  believes  in  aiding  the  Vietnamese, 
but  he  is  tired  of  seeing  "American  flour, 
rice,  canned  goods,  and  so  forth  In  memy 
hands."  He  states  further: 
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We  have  lost  and  cant  win  a  guerrUIa  war. 
They  have  to  win  It  for  themselves.  Just 
they  know  who  the  corrupt  people  are  and 
we  don't. 

He  says  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
the  resources  to  defend  themselves,  but — 

The  people  as  a  whole  don't  have  the  will 
to  be  free  .  .  .  They  have  accepted  help 
for  so  long  they  cant  accept  the  fact  that 
they  wUl  be  on  their  own. 

Although  President  Nixon  said  offen- 
sive operations  would  end  by  May  1.  he 
has  seen  "more  offensive  action  since 
May  1  than  before." 

My  constituent  feels  that  our  men  are 
dying  in  Vietnam  for  politics  and  no 
other  reason.  The  delay  in  withdrawing 
troops,  he  writes,  is  endangering  men  in 
the  field,  and  we  should  bring  the  men 
home  now. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  ITS  REC- 
ORD OF  DISCRnHNATlON  IN  LAW 
CLERK  SELECTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States — ^the  noble  champions 
of  minorities  against  discrimination — do 
not  practice  what  they  preach.  They  are 
flagrantly  discriminatory,  and  in  doing 
so.  must  accept  their  responsibility  for 
the  Judicial  movement  to  the  left. 

Black's  Law  Dictionary  defines  "dis- 
crimination" as: 

That  which  confers  particular  privileges 
on  a  class  arbitrarily  selected  from  a  large 
number  of  persons,  all  of  whom  stand  \n  the 
same  relation  to  the  privileges  granted  and 
between  whom  in  those  not  favored  no  reas- 
onable distinction  can  be  found. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  have  not  recog- 
nized this  legal  definition  as  binding  on 
their  own  practice  of  selecting  law 
clerks — those  law  graduates  who  do  the 
basic  research  for  the  Justices  and  in 
effect  present  them  with  the  alternative 
rulings  possible  in  a  Judicial  decision. 
These  law  clerks  have  a  similar  relation- 
ship to  the  Justices  as  Henry  Kissinger 
has  to  President  Nixon — they  control  the 
decisions  because  they  not  only  offer 
the  solution,  but  also  suggest  possible 
alternatives. 

This  immense  hidden  power  in  the 
Judiciary  is  concentrated  in  the  law 
schools  of  the  Ivy  League;  of  the  361 
law  clerks  appointed  by  the  Justices  who 
have  served  on  the  bench  for  the  past 
10  years — including  those  law  clerks  ap- 
pointed by  the  older  Justices  prior  to  10 
years  ago — over  half  of  the  total  came 
from  Harvard  and  Yale.  Harvard  alone 
accounted  for  125  law  clerks,  or  35  per- 
cent of  the  total  of  the  legal  minds  who 
have  researched  and  written  the  cele- 
brated "landmark"  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  over  the  past  10  years. 

Other  law  schools  r^resented  by  10  or 
more  law  clerks  were  Yale — 60;  Stan- 
ford— 18;  Oallfomia — IS;  diicago — 13; 
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IkCichlgaxv— 14;  and  Columbia — 16.  Tale 
and  Harvard  combined  accounted  for  51 
percent  of  the  legal  "expertise"  behind 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  the  pest 
10  years. 

Concentration  of  this  Judicial  power 
and  privilege  among  graduates  of  our 
more  liberal  colleges  must  be  considered 
a  primary  reason  for  the  Judicial  trend 
to  the  far  left. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain;  it  is 
discrimination,  pure  and  simple.  Many 
good  law  schools  were  not  represented 
at  all. 

This  begs  the  question — ^Why  do  not 
all  law  school  graduates  have  the  same 
(H>Portunlty  to  serve?  Why  do  not  all 
yoimg  law  graduates  deserve  an  equal 
chance? 

The  record  is  clear— the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have 
been  guilty  of  ranlc  discrimination  which 
has  had  an  effect  on  svery  aspect  of 
American  life. 

StQis  must  be  taken  by  the  Congress 
to  insure  that  the  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices start  practicing  what  they  preach 
and  adopt  a  policy  of  equal  opportunity 
for  graduates  of  all  of  the  173  law  schools 
in  the  United  States. 


TOWARD  ENVIRONMENTAL 
HARMONY 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CALIVOIKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  mllIi<His 
of  Americans  feel  that  only  an  environ- 
mental disaster,  "a  killer  smog,"  perhaps 
can  J<dt  the  Government  into  taking  the 
steps  necessary  to  clean  \xp,  protect,  and 
improve  the  environment. 

But  that  feeling  need  not  prevail.  Con- 
gress is  on  the  threshold  of  significant 
environmental  legislation.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves,  but  most  of  all  to  our  children, 
to  act  swiftly.  That  is  why  I  have  so 
heavily  committed  my  time  and  energy 
to  this  challenge.  I  have  sponsored  more 
than  50  bills  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  environment  during  my  first  8 
months  in  the  Senate.  I  have  introduced 
significant  legislation  to  enable  addi- 
tional peito  and  open  spaces  in  Califor- 
nia. I  am  fighting  for  a  tough  water  pol- 
luti<m  bm.  with  incentives  and  require- 
ments to  clean  many  of  our  waters  to 
strict  recreational  standards.  AU  this  is 
part  of  my  campcdgn  commitment  to  the 
aims  and  philosoi^  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Declaration  of  Environmental 
Rights,  which  states: 

It  la  manifest  that  centiirtes  of  oarslees 
neglect  of  the  envlroninent  hae  brought  man- 
kind to  the  final  croesroads.  The  quality  of 
our  lives  la  eroded  and  our  very  existence  Is 
threatened  by  our  abuse  of  the  natural  wcurld. 

Unquestionably,  we  must  seize  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  the  great  variety 
of  legislation  now  before  Congress. 

AB    POLLTTTION 

I  am  proud  to  have  supported  the 
Clean  Atr  Act  of  1969,  while  I  was  a  Con- 
gressman. It  applies  new  and  stringent 
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standards  of  vehicle  ontssicm  for  the 
1972,  1973  and  1974  model  years.  The 
1970  amendments  to  the  act  specify  that 
all  1975  models  will  achieve  a  90-per- 
cent reduction  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
hydrocarbon  emissions  from  the  1970 
levels.  They  further  specify  that  all 
1976  models  will  achieve  a  90-percent 
reduction  of  nltrogren  oxide  emisslms 
from  the  levels  of  the  1971  model  yetirs. 
And,  perhaps,  most  importantly,  they 
provide  the  Envlroiunental  Protection 
Agency  with  authority  to  control  or  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  vehicles  which  endanger 
the  public  health  or  welfare.  I  stand  by 
strict  enforcement  of  these  laws,  and 
I  urge  assembly  line  inspection  of  ve- 
hicles to  insure  they  meet  these  stand- 
ards. I  will  participate  in  hearings  to 
insure  tough  administration  of  this  law. 

WATXB    POLLtrnON 

Industrial,  municipal  and  agricultural 
wastes  are  the  chief  sources  of  water 
pollution.  I  am  proud  to  have  Joined 
Senator  Muskh  in  introducing  the  key 
bill  in  this  area:  the  Omnibus  Water 
Quality  biU.  S.  523. 1  Joined  in  extensive 
hearings  on  tills  legislation  and  am 
working  on  it  extensively  in  the  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Subcommittee  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  It  authorizes 
funds  for  a  national  program  of  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  plants  and 
extends  water  quaUty  standards.  I  have 
introduced  amendments  to  this  legisla- 
tion to  establish  by  1976  a  national  mini- 
mum water  quality  standard,  with  strict 
procedures  for  extensions  of  times,  to 
make  the  Nation's  waters  safe  for  swim- 
ming and  to  protect  fish  and  wildlife. 
This  legislation  will  be  the  major  struc- 
ture for  our  efforts  to  clean  up  the  Na- 
tion's waterwasrs,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
helped  draft  it  during  my  first  months 
in  the  Senate. 

I  am  sponsoring  several  other  bills  to 
clean  up  our  waters.  One  such  bill  would 
give  special  aid  to  the  one-third  of  the 
Nation  not  served  by  sewer  systems  and 
the  5  percent  of  existing  S3r8tems  which 
discharge  waste  directly  without  any 
treatment.  Other  legislation,  the  Clean 
Lakes  Act  of  1971,  S.  1017,  calls  for  a 
coordinated  program  of  increased  waste 
treatment  and  lake  cleansing  for  fresh- 
water lakes.  I  have  offered — and  Sena- 
tor Cranston  has  joined  me — ^legislation 
to  aid  the  fight  to  save  Lake  Tahoe. 

To  fight  oil  pollution,  I  support  legis- 
lation that  would  establish  bridge-to- 
bridge  communications  for  all  ships  fly- 
ing the  American  flag.  This  would.  I 
believe,  sharply  lessen  the  chances  for 
collision  of  the  type  that  resulted  in  the 
recent  oil  spill  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  I 
have  also  joined  in  offering  S.  673,  which 
would  put  a  moratorlimi  on  drilling  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

Thermal  pollution,  the  discharge  of 
heated  effluent  from  electrical  power- 
plants  and  other  sources,  is  another 
threat  to  our  aquarian  envircmment.  I 
favor  tough  and  strictly  enforced  stand- 
ards curbing  thermal  pollution,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Administration  of  the  En- 
vironmental  Agency. 

In  all  of  these  areas,  I  am  working, 
as  a  member  of  the  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution Subcommittee,  for  solid  legisla- 
tion this  year. 
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Mounting  evidence  shows  the  use  of 
pesticides  can  cause  injury  and  death  to 
a  variety  of  life  forms.  Consequentiy.  I 
am  supporting  S.  1794.  which  develops 
biological  and  cultural  methods  of  pest 
ccmtrol.  and  S.  513  which  gives  the  EPA 
authority  to  regulate  the  use  of  haz- 
ardous substances. 

Noisx  poixtrnoN 

An  estimated  10  to  20  mlllian  Ameri- 
cans have  some  degree  of  hearing  im- 
pairment caused  primarily  by  overex- 
posure to  excessive  noise.  I  am  support- 
ing Senator  Hatfisld's  S.  1016,  the  Noise 
Control  Act,  which  would  control  the 
generation  and  transmission  of  noise 
detrimental  to  the  human  environment. 
I  hope  that  tough  sdrcraft  noise  controls 
can  also  be  adopted. 

SOLID  WASTES 

Botties,  cartons,  cans,  paper,  and  other 
refuse  fill  our  dump  sites  and  litter  our 
countryside  and  cities. 

I  am  sponsoring  several  amendments 
to  commit  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  recycled  materials.  In  addition,  I  am 
sponsoring  S.  856  which  provides  FW- 
eral  assistance  to  the  States  to  carry 
out  programs  to  remove  abandoned  or 
jiuiked  cars. 

■AOIATION 

I  support  the  tightest  controls  on  the 
utilization  of  nuclear  power  to  produce 
electrical  energy.  However,  the  heart  of 
this  problem  is  the  need  to  understand 
and  meet  the  growing  demands  for  en- 
ergy. Power  production  in  California  has 
doubled  every  8  years.  We  must  remove 
needless  incentives  in  public  law  and 
policy  which  overstimulate  growth;  we 
must  educate  ourselves  as  consumers  to 
the  need  for  changes;  and  we  must  flnd 
new  sources  of  "clean"  energy. 

Three  percent  of  the  man-made  radia- 
tion to  which  we  are  exposed  today  has 
resulted  from  past  nuclear  testing.  Un- 
derground testing  offers  no  absolute  as- 
surance that  radiation  leaks  will  not 
occur.  Therefore,  I  stand  opposed  to  un- 
necessary testing  of  nuclear  devices,  such 
as  that  scheduled  for  Amchitka  Island, 
Alaska. 

ANIMAL  PKOTXCnON 

To  protect  endangered  species,  I  have 
sponsored  Senate  Joint  Resolution  84,  to 
establish  a  Tule  Elk  National  Wildlife 
Refuge;  S.  2141,  to  create  a  Desert  Pup- 
flsh  National  Monument;  S.  1116,  to  pro- 
tect wild  horses  and  bUrros  on  public 
lands;  S.  1315,  to  protect  ocean  mam- 
mals; and  S.  2241,  to  create  a  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

PARKS 

The  annual  overcrowding  of  Yosemite 
National  Park  and  the  lack  of  public  ac- 
cess to  California's  beaches  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  need  for  more  park  areas. 

I  have  Introduced  S.  689,  which  creates 
a  Channel  Islands  National  Park.  I  will 
incorporate  this  in  my  future  legislation 
to  create  a  California  Coastline  National 
Park.  In  addition  to  the  Channel  Islands, 
this  park  could  include  coastal  portions 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  Base  at  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, the  ocean  frontage  at  Vandenljerg 
Air  Force  Base,  the  Los  Padres  National 
Forest  along  the  Big  Sur  Coast,  and  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 
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I  am  also  joining  in  legislation  to  cre- 
ate a  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
area  and  to  provide  balanced  recrea- 
tional development  of  Angeles  National 
Forest. 

FITBLIC  LANDS 

To  protect  and  preserve  our  lands,  I 
have  sponsored  a  number  of  bills  includ- 
ing S.  1017,  to  increase  Federal  fimding 
for  reclamation  projects  in  17  Western 
States;  S.  1245,  to  protect  archeolo^cal 
sites  threatened  by  Federal  projects; 
S.  1920,  to  acquire  lands  and  Interests 
within  the  San  Bernardino  National 
Forest;  and  S.  1592,  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  study  clear-cutting  of  timber 
resources  of  the  United  States  on  Federal 
lands. 

POPULATION 

I  have  sponsored  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 108  which  would  declare  it  US. 
policy  to  achieve  population  stabiliza- 
tion by  voluntary  means.  I  also  advocate 
legislation  to  provide  birth  control  in- 
formation and  devices  to  those  who  need 
but  cannot  afford  them. 

I  also  feel  that  medical  doctors  should 
be  permitted  to  use  therapeutic  abortions 
on  women  whose  mental  or  physical  well- 
being  would  be  endangered  by  birth. 

I  do  think  family  planning  must  ulti- 
mately be  a  private  decision. 

ENVIKONMKNTAL     TXCHNOLOOT     AND     SCIXNCE 

The  pace  of  innovation  in  science  and 
technology  has  surpassed  our  ability  to 
control  their  detrimental  byproducts. 
We  must  regain  control.  Consequently,  I 
favor  S.  1113  which  creates  a  National 
Environmental  Laboratory  with  a  $1 -bil- 
lion program  for  research  and  develop- 
ment related  to  environmental  protec- 
tion. Tliis  national  commitment  would 
provide  research  and  development  op- 
portunities for  many  of  our  presently 
unemployed,  highly  trained  scientists, 
and  it  could  make  new  gains  in  the  flght 
to  save  our  environment. 

I  look  forward  to  sponsoring  and  sup- 
porting more  legislation  in  this  vital  area. 
And  I  trust  that  Congress,  at  the  cross- 
roads of  environmental  crises  and  en- 
vironmental harmony,  will  choose  the 
road  that  will  make  all  the  difference. 
This  should  be  no  romantic  attempt  to 
restore  the  environment  to  the  State  the 
xndians  knew — we  have  cleared  and  de- 
veloped, paved  and  polluted  too  much  for 
that.  Rather,  Congress  should  embrace 
and  implement  the  sense  of  ecological 
balance  of  the  first  Americans  by  enact- 
ing legislation  consonant  with  their 
environmental  wisdom,  a  wisdom  indis- 
pensable to  our  survival  and  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  our  lives. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  Is 
often  easy  to  assume  an  out-of-slght, 
out-of-mind  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to  our 
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attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today 
more  than  1,550  American  servicemen 
are  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  these  men  have  not  forgotten 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  coiuitrymen  across  Amer- 
ica will  not  neglect  the  fact  that  all  men 
are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one  of  our 
nimaber  Is  enslaved.  I  Insert  the  name  of 
one  of  the  missing:  Sgt  Timothy  Bod- 
den,  UJB.  Marine  Corps,  1980396,  Down- 
ers Grove,  m.  Single.  Attended  Southern 
Illinois  University.  Officially  listed  as 
missing  Jime  3,  1967.  As  of  today.  Ser- 
geant Bodden  had  been  missing  in  action 
in  Southeast  Asia  for  1,517  days. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVINGS  TIME— 4 
MONTHS  LONG  ENOUGH 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OP   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  current  Uniform  Time  Act,  daylight 
savings  time  is  observed  from  the  last 
Simday  in  April  to  the  last  Sunday  in 
October. 

Recently,  the  Senate  Commerce  CMn- 
mlttee  reported  a  bill  limiting  daylight 
savings  time  from  Memorial  Day  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  limit  daylight  savings  time  from 
the  first  Sunday  after  Memorial  Day  to 
the  first  Sunday  after  Labor  Day. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  time 
situation  in  Kansas  knows  tiiat,  because 
of  daylight  savings  time  farmers,  house- 
wives, children  and  businessmen  are 
forced  to  awake,  travel  and  work  in 
darkness.  A  reduction  in  the  length  of 
the  daylight  savings  time  provision  Is  a 
measure  that  has  been  heartily  endorsed 
by  my  constituents  and  is  also  evidenced 
in  this  recent  editorial  by  Fred  Brooks 
of  the  Garden  City  Telegram.  I  submit 
this  editorial  for  consideration  by  my 
colleagues: 

[From  the  Garden  City  Telegram,  June  21, 
1971] 

Four  Months  Long  Enough 

Something  may  yet  be  done  about  the  too 
long  period  of  daylight  time  which  begins 
during  the  school  term  in  the  spring  and 
ends  after  school  has  resiuned  in  late 
summer. 

Daylight  time  now  stretches  over  nearly 
six  month,  from  the  last  Sunday  of  April 
until  the  last  Svmday  in  October.  That's 
overdoing  a  good  thing. 

The  period  would  be  consld^ably  short- 
ened under  a  blU  recently  ordered  reported 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  ^x>n- 
sored  by  Senator  Marlow  Cook  (R-Ky.)  the 
bUl  would  set  a  new  date  for  the  beginning 
of  the  daylight  saving  period — Memorial 
Day — and  would  end  daylight  saving  on 
Sept.  30  lopping  about  two  months  off  the 
present  period. 

Look  tor  Cong.  Keith  SebeUus  to  take  up 
the  cudgel  in  the  House.  Coming  from  agri- 
cultural country,  Sebellus  knows  the  prob- 
lems of  the  extended  period  of  daylight  time 
and  has  long  been  In  favor  of  shortening  it. 

Put  simply.  It  Is  a  pain  in  the  neck  to 
rural  mothers  who  must  put  their  children 
on  school  buses  while  it  is  stiU  dark  then 
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struggle  with  them  at  bedtime  becauae  it  la 
still  light.  And  it  Is  no  help  to  farmers  who 
must  begin  their  work  In  darkness,  or  to 
drlve-ln  theatre  operators  who  have  to  delay 
their  starting  hour. 

Opposition  will  probably  come  from  the 
tourist  Industry,  which  argues  that  to  cut 
two  months  from  the  fast  Ume  period  would 
lessen  the  oppcn^unlties  by  one  hour  each 
day  ot  those  two  months.  Those  who  feel 
they  are  being  deprived  of  an  extra  hotir  of 
daylight  for  recreation  may  not  look  too 
kindly  to  the  measure. 

But  the  disadvantages  of  the  lengthy 
period  of  daylight  time  far  outweigh  the  ad- 
vantages. And  the  bill  would  only  shorten 
the  duration  of  daylight  time,  not  eliminate 
it.  The  bill  deserves  the  careful  consideration 
of  Congress. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR., 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF   THE   DISTRICT   OP   COLUKBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  to  make  TwrM-^^ip 
Luther  King,  Jr.'s  birthday  a  legal  holi- 
day in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  bill 
would  also  conform  the  legal  holidays  of 
private  employees  with  those  now  ob- 
served by  Federal  employees. 

Under  this  measure,  the  third  Monday 
of  each  January  will  be  a  legal  holiday 
to  mark  the  memory  and  the  ideals  for 
which  Dr.  King,  my  beloved  friend  and 
coUeague,  stood.  I  think  it  Is  appnqjriate 
that  this  city,  where  Dr.  King  fought 
many  of  his  important  battles  and  gained 
so  many  of  his  great  successes,  should 
pause  1  day  each  year  to  remember  this 
noble  man  and  the  nonviolence  he 
espoused. 

When  he  addressed  the  thousands  as- 
sembled at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  that 
day  in  1963,  he  expressed  the  dream  of 
Justice  and  equality  that  must  imderpln 
our  society  if  we  are  to  sm^ve  as  a  great 
Nation.  The  observance  of  Dr.  King's 
birth  as  a  legal  holldi^  offers  to  our 
children  the  opportunity  to  see  that  our 
Nation  honors  not  just  the  past  but  the 
present,  and  to  demonstrate  that  we  are 
able  to  respect  Justice,  nonviolence,  and 
equality  and  those  who  advocate  it. 

In  addition  to  establishing  Dr.  King's 
birthday  as  a  holiday,  this  bill  would 
conform  the  holidays  observed  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  with  public  holidays.  The 
need  for  such  legislation  comes  about  be- 
cause Public  Law  90-363  provides  that 
legal  holidays  shall  be  observed  by  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Federal  and 
District  Governments.  But  the  act  does 
not  directly  affect  section  28-2701  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  which  governs 
the  establishment  of  holidays  for  the 
purposes  of  private  employment.  As  a 
result,  employees  in  the  private  sector 
observe  holidays  at  different  times  from 
those  in  the  public  sector.  Some  45  States 
have  enacted  remedial  legislation  to 
bring  local  law  into  conformance  wlUi 
Public  Law  90-363. 1  think  that  the  C(Hi- 
gress  should  do  the  same  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  set  forth  below  a  letter  from  the  IMs- 
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triet  ffovemmeot  transmittizig  this  legis- 
lation to  the  Speaker: 

TRX  Dull  ML!  or  CoLincxiA. 
Wathtngton.  D.C.,  rebruarf  5, 1871. 
The  Honorabte  Th«  Spbakks. 
I^^.  Boute  of  Itepreaentatlvea. 
WashingUm.  D.C. 

DxAX  Uk.  SPKAXn:  Th«  Ooounlaaioner  of 
the  District  of  Oolumbl*  liaa  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  a  <lr»ft  bill  "To  designate 
the  legal  public  hoUdaya  to  be  obeerred  in 
the  Distrtct  of  Columbia." 

SecUon  6103  of  title  6.  United  States  Code, 
relating  generally  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Oovemments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,   as  amended  by 
the    first    section    of    Public    Ii«w    90-883, 
approved    June    38,    1988     (82    Stot.    260), 
establishes  the  legal  puMlc  holidays  to  be 
obeerred    by    those    employees,    beginning 
January  1,  1971,  as  foUows: 
New  Year's  Day,  Jantiary  1; 
Washington's  Birthday,  the  third  Monday 
In  February: 
Memorial  Day,  the  last  Monday  In  May; 
Independence  Day,  July  4; 
Labor  Day,  the  first  Monday  In  September, 
Columbus    Day.    the    second    Monday    in 
October: 

Veterans  Day,  the  fourth  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber: 

ThanksglTing  Day.  the  fourth  Thursday  in 
November:  and 
ChrMznas  Day,  December  35. 
However,  section  18-3701  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  applicable  exclusively  within 
the  District,  and  affecting  persons  In  private 
employment  and  all  commercial  and  flnan- 
clAl  transactions,  provides  that  the  legal  pub- 
lic holidays  in  the  District  shaU  be  the 
following: 

New  Year's  Day,  January  1: 
Washington's  Birthday,  February  23; 
The  Fourth  of  J\ily: 
Decoration  Day.  May  80: 
Labor  Day,  the  first  Monday  in  S^tember: 
Christmas  Day,  December  36: 
Every  Saturday  after  12  o'clock  noon; 
Any  day  appointed  or  recommended  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  a  day  of 
public  feasting  or  thanksgiving:   and 

The  day  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  every  fourth  year. 

As  a  result,  employees  of  the  Oovemments 
of  the  United  States  aiul  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  now  officially  obeerve  certain 
holidays  (Washington's  Birthday  and  Me- 
morial Day)  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
days  different  from  those  authorized  for  the 
private  sector,  and  particularly  the  commer- 
cial and  financial  establishments  and  insti- 
tutions, and  will  also  observe  two  holidays 
not  now  specified  in  local  law  (Columbus 
Day  and  Veterans  Day) . 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in 
reporting  on  the  biU  (HJl.  16961,  90th  Con- 
gress) later  enacted  as  Public  Law  90-363. 
sUted  in  Its  report  (S.  Rept.  No.  1298)  that — 
"Hhe  committee  anticipates  that  the  States 
generally  will  foUow  the  lead  established 
by  H3.  16961  by  enacting  consistent 
legislation. " 

Forty-five  States  have  now  enacted  legisla- 
tion generally  consistent  with  Public  Law 
90-883,  Including  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Therefore,  unless  section  28-2701  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  is  also  made  consist- 
ent with  Public  Law  90-883,  the  private 
•ector  in  the  Dietrlot  wUl  be  observing  certain 
legal  public  boHdays  on  dates  different  from 
those  observed  in  the  neighboring  Jurisdic- 
tions of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  other  SUtes. 

Ccmslderation  of  the  sltiiatlon  re^Mcting 
legal  public  holidays  in  the  Dlstrlet  of  Co- 
lumbia also  brings  into  the  foreground  the 
very  oonsidsrable  amount  of  sentiment 
among  the  pe^le  of  the  Dtstrtet  that  tbsre 
should  be  set  aside,  as  a  legal  ptUiIle  holiday. 
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a  day  commemorating  the  birth  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  In  recognition  of  UUs  sen- 
timent, the  Commissioner  strongly  recom- 
mends that  one  of  the  legal  public  holidays 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  be  "Dr.  Martin 
Luther  lOng.  Jr..  Memorial  Day",  to  be  the 
third  Monday  of  January. 

Aoconllngly,  in  order  to  make  the  law  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  respecting  legal 
public  holidays  consistent  with  Public  Law 
90-383  and  with  the  laws  of  most  of  the 
States,  to  commemorate  the  birthday  of  Dr. 
Blartln  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  also  to  make 
It  possible  to  observe  as  legal  public  holidays 
Saturdays  after  twelve  o'clock  noon,  Colum- 
bus Day.  Veterans  Day,  and  any  day  declared 
to  be  a  public  holiday  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commissioner  urges 
the  enactment  of  the  attached  draft  bill.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Council  has  e:q>ressed 
its  support  for  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OBAHAif  w.  Watt, 
Aatlttant  to  the  CommiasUmer. 
(For  Walter  B.  Washington,  Commissioner.) 
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BILL  TO  ACCELERATE  TAX 
REDUCTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mCHIQAH 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
stagnation  of  our  economy — ^Its  high 
levels  of  unemployment  and  Its  weak 
record  of  business  expansion — owes  more 
to  a  lack  of  confidence  In  the  Nation's 
financial  future  than  to  any  other  sin- 
gle factor.  Understandably,  Americans 
today  are  playing  their  finances  close  to 
the  vest,  holding  onto  their  cash  imtll 
our  Imbalanced  and  unpredictable  econ- 
omy works  Itself  out  of  its  present  slump. 
The  problon  Is  that,  as  long  as  consum- 
ers refuse  to  spend  their  money,  as  long 
as  they  are  skeptical  of  our  financial  fu- 
ture, there  can  be  little  progress  In  cop- 
ing with  America's  economic  difficulties. 

It  is  clear  the  U.S.  economy  must  be 
stimulated,  but  in  a  way  which  will  not 
at  the  same  time  intensify  inflationary 
pressures.  That  Is  the  tricky  problem 
awaiting  our  solution. 

One  such  solution.  Mr.  Speaker — one 
which  we  have  so  far  overlooked — is  the 
tax  break.  A  gradual  and  carefully  timed 
series  of  cuts  for  the  middle-income  tax- 
payer would  go  a  long  way  toward 
bolstering  citizen  confidence  In  the  econ- 
omy, and  It  Would  do  so  without  sending 
prices  sky  high.  That,  in  fact,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  with 
my  colleague.  Mr.  CouGHuif  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Under  our  proposed  legislation. 
Federal  income  tax  reductions  included 
In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  would  be 
accelerated  to  occur  1  year  earlier  than 
originally  scheduled,  with  maximum 
benefit  going  to  those  now  suffering  the 
most  from  our  strange  combination  of 
recession  and  Inflation. 

The  minimum  standard  deduction  Is 
now  13  percent  of  yearly  adjusted  gross 
Income,  with  a  celling  of  $1,500.  In  Jan- 
uary of  1972  the  minimum  standard  de- 
duction will  become  14  percent  with  a 
ceiling  of  $2,000  and  In  January  1973,  it 
will  become  15  percent  with  a  ceiling  of 


$2,000.  The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
makes  changes  scheduled  for  January  1, 
1972  effective  as  of  January  l,  1971,  and 
the  changes  scheduled  for  January  1973 
effective  January  1972. 

This,  of  course,  is  of  major  impor- 
tance to  the  middle-income  taxpayer, 
who  does  not  have  sufficient  expenses  to 
make  the  itemization  of  his  deductions 
worthwhile.  Necessarily,  he  must  use  the 
standard  deduction,  and  this  is  just  what 
my  bill  Increases. 

The  second  key  feature  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  its  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  promptly  make  adjust- 
ments in  the  Federal  income  tax  with- 
holding tables  to  refiect  this  step-up  in 
tax  reductions.  So,  Instead  of  waiting  2 
or  3  years  for  the  force  of  these  tax 
breaks  to  hit  the  Nation,  consumers  will 
be  treated  at  once  to  a  major  increase  in 
their  buying  power.  Considering  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  economy,  that  will  be  a 
most  useful  development. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  demands  the 
utmost  attention  of  the  Congress,  for  It 
provides  not  only  long-sought  relief  for 
the  middle  class  taxpayer,  but  a  major 
stimulus  for  our  economy  as  well.  Now 
that  these  are  so  desperately  needed,  the 
tax  cuts  planned  In  the  1969  Reform  Act 
should  be  put  to  use  immediately. 


HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP  ARIZONA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Jrdy  30.  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  20 
the  Washington  Post  carried  the  last  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  health  care.  That 
article  was  devoted  to  the  Samaritan 
Health  Service,  a  confederation  of  nine 
hospitals  in  central  and  northern  Ari- 
zona, and  the  prototype  for  the  American 
Hospital  Association's  Amerlplan.  Amerl- 
plan  is  an  effort  to  find  new  methods  of 
providing  medical  care,  through  private 
rather  than  Federal  organizations,  for 
residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas.  Sa- 
maritan Health  Service  has  been  highly 
successful  and  carefully  followed  by 
health  and  hospital  officials  across  the 
coimtry  who  are  searching  for  ways  to 
give  better  health  care  to  our  citizens. 
Mr.  Stephen  M.  Morris  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
is  president  of  the  Samaritan  Health 
Service,  president-elect  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  and  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  Amerlplan.  In  the  article  of  July 
20  Mr.  Morris  sets  forth  the  needs,  pur- 
poses, and  operation  of  this  program  In  a 
most  knowledgeable  and  understandable 
way.  I  found  It  most  interesting  and  en- 
lightening, and  I  am  glad  to  share  It  with 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

CiTT-CotTirrT  HoaprTAL  CoNrEonuriON  Aids 

RtnuL  Cabs 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

Phosnix.  Awz. — On  a  Thursday  morning 

this  spring,  Mrs.  Alvln  Reldhead  gave  birth 

to  premature  triplets  In  the  small  hospital  at 

Holbrook,  200  miles  from  here. 

As   births  of  premature   triplets   go,   the 
delivery  was  routine.  But  the  infanu  were  all 
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high-risk  babies — weighing  less  than  the  5^ 
pounds  the  doctors  feel  Is  necessary  for  sur- 
vival. 

AU  three  Reldhead  triplets — Vlkkl,  Nlkkl 
and  Rloki — survived,  tbanlu  to  a  unique  hos- 
pital network  that  provided  them  with  the 
newest,  most  sophisticated  care  available 
anywhere. 

They  were  born  in  the  25-bed  Holbrook 
Hospital  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Robert  Joseph 
Haley  Jr..  an  oldtime  general  practitioner 
who  has  helped  deliver  three  sets  of  triplets 
in  his  lifetime. 

But  he  had  a  backup  in  this  case  that  went 
far  beyond  what  is  avaUable  to  most  OPs 
practicing  in  remote,  small-town  hospitals. 

For  Holbrook  Hospital  Is  part  of  Samaritan 
Health  Service,  a  confederation  of  nine  Ari- 
zona boq>ltals  stretching  from  the  booming 
suburbs  of  Phoenix  to  the  rim  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  260  mUes  from  here. 

Oood  Samaritan  Hospital  in  downtown 
Phoenix,  a  leading  medical  center,  is  the 
focus  of  this  two-year-old  experiment  to  find 
new  ways  of  providing  medical  care  to  both 
rural  and  urban  residents  of  one  of  the  na- 
tion's fastest-growing  states. 

The  experiment  is  being  watched  with 
growing  interest  by  hospital  officials  and 
health  planners  across  the  country  who  see 
it  as  a  way  to  Insure  that  the  hospital  re- 
mains the  center  of  health  care  delivery. 

It  is  the  prototype  of  Amerlplan.  the 
American  Hospital  Association's  program  to 
reform  health  care  in  the  country. 

Under  Amerlplan.  hospitals  would  change 
from  institutions  that  only  care  for  people 
who  arrive  at  their  doors  to  ones  that  reach 
out  into  the  commxmlty  to  find  the  sick  and 
that  run  programs  of  preventive  medicine. 
They  would  emphasize  out-patient  care  as 
well  as  in-hospital  treatment.  And  they 
could  be  easUy  converted  to  the  prepaid 
group  practice-health  maintenance  organi- 
sation concept  that  is  so  popular  with 
health  reformers. 

"It's  a  direction  in  which  the  voluntary 
hospital  and  private  medical  systems  can 
go  to  save  themselves,"  says  Stephen  M.  Mor- 
ris, president  of  Samaritan  Health  Service 
He  is  also  president-elect  of  the  AHA  and  an 
architect  of  Amerlplan. 

"I  think  if  we  continue  to  go  the  way  we 
are  now,"  he  adds,  "we're  going  to  lose  the 
whole  ballgame.  The  public  U  simply  not 
satisfied  with  either  our  financing  mecha- 
nism nor  our  delivery  mechanism." 

Amerlplan  would  establish  a  national  net- 
work of  hoepltal-based  corporations  that 
would  provide  medical  care  to  all  residents 
of  a  given  area  in  much  the  same  way  that 
Samaritan  Health  Service  helps  hospitals  in 
outlying  communities  such   as  Holbrook. 

For  example,  when  the  Reldhead  triplets 
were  bom,  Samaritan  Health  Service  mo- 
bUized  its  full  faculties  to  keep  them  alive. 
Mary  Flemons,  the  head  nurse  at  Hol- 
brook Hospital,  had  Just  returned  from  a 
refresher  course  at  Oood  Samaritan  and  was 
up  to  date  on  the  care  of  high-risk  newborns. 
To  bolster  her,  Joanne  Junasz,  a  pedi- 
atric nurse  at  Oood  Samaritan:  drove  to 
Holbrook  with  extra  supplies.  And  the  health 
corporation  nished  three  Isolettes — baby- 
sized  Incubators — ^from  Phoenix  to  Holbrook. 
MeanwhUe.  Dr.  Haley  at  Holbrook  con- 
ferred twice  daUy  by  phone  with  experts  in 
the  care  of  the  newborn  at  Good  Samaritan. 
The  triplets  thrived  on  the  round-the- 
clock  care  they  received  at  Holbrook.  But 
the  bospiui's  small  staff  was  physically 
overtaxed;  doctors  and  nurses  there  couldnt 
maintain  the  care  the  Infants  needed  and 
stUl   treat  their  other   patients. 

So  the  Reldhead  triplets  were  flown  to 
Oood  Samaritan  in  the  health  system's 
ambulance  plane.  They  stayed  there  untu 
they  gained  enough  weight  and  strength  to 
go  home. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Samaritan  Health  Service  has  done  more 
than  Just  take  care  of  cases  too  complicated 
for  the  smaller  hospitals.  Indeed,  a  good 
part  of  consortium's  Job  has  been  keeping 
these  hoepltaU  suppUed  with  doctors  and 
nurses. 

One  man,  David  W.  Graef,  spends  much  of 
his  time  recruiting  doctors  for  the  outlying 
hospitals. 

"S«ne  Friday  nights  when  there  are  no 
doctors  I  get  one  by  Saturday.  I  call  every- 
body I  know  who  has  the  weekend  off,"  says 
Oraef. 

The  big  problem  is  the  IsoUtlon  of  the 
small  towns.  And  when  the  doctOTs  like  it, 
the  wives  usually  dont. 

"I'm  convinced  If  they'd  stay  there  a  while, 
they'd  love  it,"  says  Graef,  who  has  even 
tried  adv^tlBlng  for  doctors  in  conserva- 
tion magazines. 

The  problem  of  finding  doctors  to  locate 
In  small  towns  is  a  national  one,  with  vast 
stretches  of  rural  America  without  medical 
help.  In  many  towns,  the  only  physician  is 
elderly  and  unable  to  find  a  replacement  so 
he  can  retire. 

Morris  thinks  a  hospital -based  network, 
such  as  Samaritan  Health  Service,  could 
help  solve  the  problem  of  getting  more  doc- 
tors for  rural  America. 

"I  kept  two  hospitals  open  in  northern 
Arizona  by  being  able  to  move  doctors  there 
and  relieve  them  when  needed,"  he  says. 

Samaritan  Health  Service  also  Improves 
the  ability  of  the  small  hospitals  to  practice 
sophisticated,  quality  medicine. 

Now  they  can  offer  medical  tests  that  are 
impossible  to  perform  in  a  small  hospital 
laboratory.  A  car  now  makes  a  circuit  of  each 
hospital  daily  and  picks  up  samples  to  be 
tested  in  the  Good  Samaritan  laboratory. 
The  results  are  telephoned  back  to  the  in- 
dividual hospitals. 

EHetlclans  from  the  health  service's  head- 
quarters here  travel  to  the  smaUer  hospitals 
and  help  them  plan  their  meals.  Other  ex- 
perts help  set  up  better  billing  systems  and 
community  relations  campaigns — services 
that  the  small  hospitals  couldn't  afford  on 
their  own. 

And  all  the  doctors  and  nurses  at  the  out- 
lying hospitals  can  take  refresher  courses  at 
Good  Samaritan,  Is  much  the  same  way  that 
Mrs.  Flemons  from  Holbrook  had  done  be- 
fore the  birth  of  the  Reldhead  triplets. 

Bringing  sophisticated  medical  care  to  the 
vast,  sparsely  populated  regions  of  Arizona 
is  only  one  part  of  Samaritan  Health  Serv- 
ice's activities. 

The  consortium  also  has  taken  three  hos- 
pitals In  the  subiu-bs  of  Phoenix,  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  areas  of  the  nation,  un- 
der Its  wing. 

Doctors  at  these  small  suburban  hospitals  * 
also  have  the  benefit  of  backup  from  the 
specialists  at  Oood  Samaritan.  For  example, 
they  can  get  the  complicated  analysis  of 
blood  gas  levels  done  in  minutes  through 
Oood  Samaritan's  laboratories,  and  experts 
at  Good  Samaritan  can  diagnose  from  elec- 
trocardiographs transmitted  from  one  hos- 
pital to  the  other  over  telephone  lines. 

"It's  helped  upgrade  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care — at  least  in  my  hospital,"  says  Ray- 
mond L.  Tate,  administrator  of  the  sa-bed 
Northwest  Hospital  in  nearby  Olendale. 

"Major  benefits  have  ensued  to  the  small 
hospitals.  The  strengths  of  Good  Samaritan 
have  been  made  avaUable  to  us." 

MeanwhUe  the  corporation  Is  saving  money 
by  centralizing  training,  purchasing,  insur- 
ance coverage  and  administrative  functions. 
Morris  says  that  the  1070  budget  for  all 
the  hospitals  together  was  $40  miUion.  If 
the  nine  hospitals  had  been  operating  sepa- 
rately, he  says,  their  total  budgets  would 
have  been  $44  million — 10  per  cent  higher. 
Furthermore,  he  says,  costs  at  his  hospitals 
are  rising  slower  than  the  national  average. 
In  1969.  the  first  year  of  the  health  service's 
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operation.  Its  bills  Increased  8  per  cent  com- 
pared to  the  national  average  of  13  per  cent 
In  1970.  the  Samaritan  Health  Service  in- 
crease was  9  per  cent;  the  nm.i^,„^^  average 
for  hospitals.  16  per  cent. 

Although  the  idea  of  a  coordinated  net- 
work of  hospitals  had  been  In  Morris'  m\nA 
for  years.  Samaritan  Health  Service  got  its 
start  In  the  spring  of  1968  when  Southslde 
Hoq>ttal,  In  a  nearby  suburb,  was  In  such 
dire  financial  shape  that  Good  Samaritan 
bought  it  at  a  bankruptcy  sale. 

Northwest  Hospital,  also  in  fln«n«.t^] 
trouble,  asked  to  Join  the  system  next. 

Other  hospitals  asked  to  Join  in;  Samaritan 
Health  Service  officials  say  they  have  not 
soUcited  other  hospitals  to  Join. 

While  health  experts  from  aU  over  the 
country  come  hoe  to  study  Samaritan 
Health  Service,  local  doctors  and  hospital  of- 
ficials have  greeted  the  experiment  with 
some  reserve. 

At  local  hospital  administrator  meeting, 
says  Tate,  "I  don't  get  a  lot  of  praise  or  sup- 
port. They  Just  say,  "Don't  rock  the  boat. 
Don't  rock  the  boat'." 

Morris  has  alienated  many  Arizona  doctors, 
who  are  especially  conservative,  by  saying' 
pubUcally  that  Samaritan  Health  Service's 
concept  will  end  the  traditional  fee-for-serv- 
ice  practice  of  medicine  for  a  single  doctor. 

The  system  also  lost  some  medical  allies 
who 'feared  that  too  many  of  the  strangths 
of  Oood  Samaritan  were  being  drained  to 
help  the  smaUer  ho^itals.  "This  hurt "  savs 
Nelson. 

While  Samaritan  Health  Service  continues 
to  gain  strength  here,  other  hospitals  around 
the  country  are  trying  their  own  versions  of 
the  idea. 

George  Washington  University  Medical 
Center  In  Washington,  for  example,  has  taken 
a  section  of  the  city  and  promised  to  pro- 
vide fuU  medical  care  for  anyone  who  lives 
there. 

And  in  Chicago,  Rush-Preebyterian-St. 
Lukes  Medical  Center  announced  last  month 
that  it  U  forming  a  unified  health  care  sys- 
tem that  wUl  tie  20  community  hoq>itals  to 

TbB  plan  includes  the  reactivation  of  Rush 
Medical  College  and  the  use  of  Presbyterian 
Hospital  as  the  backup  facility  for  the  com- 
munity hospitals.  The  network  win  cover  1 
mllUon  to  IVi  miUion  residents  of  Chicago. 

Morris  says  these  experiments  are  Im- 
portant. 

"If  we  can  demonstrate  to  Congress  ttiat 
the  private  sector  can  deliver  health  care, 
the  public  wUl  accept."  he  says.  "I  think 
that  Congress  wUl  give  us  a  chance." 


COLOR  TV  LIFT-OFF  FROM 
LUNAR  SURFACE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PXNlfSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsvlvnnia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoHo,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Uktqux    Colob    Tklxvision    Tbcrniqttk    to 

TftANSMTT    FiBST    LlVS    PXCTTTKXS    OF    SPACX- 
SHIP    LiFT-OfT    FSOM    lATttAM    SuaTACS 

Stamtosb,  Conn..  Jtily  23.  1971. — A  tele- 
vision transmission  technique  that  beams 
fuU  color  pictures  33S.0O0  mUes  through  space 
wlU  provide  world  audiences  with  man's  first 
televised  coverage  of  a  spaceship  lift-off  from 
the  moon's  surface  August  3  as  ApoUo  IS 
astronauts  David  R.  Scott  and  Alfred  M. 
Worden  wind  up  a  record  67  hours  of  lunar 
scientific  explorations. 
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The  bigb-reaolutlon  color  technique  that 
sends  pictures  sequentially  first  In  red,  then 
In  blue  and  finally  In  green,  will  be  used  In 
a  compact  RCA  camera  to  send  closeup  scenes 
at  the  lunar  excursion  module  as  It  powers 
Its  way  from  the  nvoon  from  a  linkup  with 
the  orbiting  command  ship  Endeavtv.  Color 
plctxires  sent  from  the  moon  will  be  collected 
at  NASA  ground  receiving  stations  and  con- 
verted instantaneously  for  standard  network 
television  transmission  to  home  receivers. 
The  camera  wUl  be  operated  on  the  moon's 
surface  electronically  by  NASA  flight  con- 
trollers In  Houston,  and  remain  In  opera- 
tion for  several  days  after  the  astronauts 
have  left  the  lunar  atmosphere. 

The  field-sequential  technique,  developed 
by  Dr.  Peter  C.  Ooldmark,  President  ot  CBS 
Laboratories,  a  dlvlslmi  of  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System.  Inc.,  employs  a  tn-0(doi«d 
transparent  disk  that  rotates  at  high  9seds 
to  form  a  color  picture  field. 

Full-c(Aor  results  are  achieved  with  the 
disk  spinning  at  800  revcriutlons  per  minute 
and  passing  red,  blue  and  green  filters  In 
rapid  sequence  before  a  single  camera  tube. 
As  the  pictures  are  beamed  to  earth,  a  mag- 
netic scan-conversion  technique  developed 
by  CBS  Laboratories  produces  color  frames 
at  the  rate  of  30  frames  per  second  for  In- 
stantaneous broadcasting  to  viewers'  homes. 
During  lunar  excursions  by  Scott  and 
Wcvden,  the  system  will  be  mounted  atop 
the  "Ixinar  buggy"  scheduled  to  explore  more 
than  22  miles  along  the  fioor  of  the  moon's 
Apezmlne  Mountains  and  Hadley  Rllle  Can- 
yon. 

The  fi^d-sequentlal  system — which  Is  the 
only  television  transmission  technique  able 
to  send  o(dor  pictures  at  the  low  light  levels 
of  the  lunar  atmosphere — was  Inaugurated 
three  decades  ago  to  transmit  man's  first 
sucoossful  color  television  broadcast.  The  1940 
broadcast  took  place  from  atop  the  Chrysler 
Building  In  New  York  City.  Viewers  described 
the  1940  colorcast  as  "startlingly  clear  with 
vivid  oc^or  In  the  landscapes,  flower  gardens 
and  beaches"  of  the  travelogue  program 
which  was  presented. 

Shrunk  by  modem  technology  to  a  fraction 
of  Its  original  slae  of  more  than  100  pounds 
during  Its  Inaugural  broadcast,  the  field- 
sequential  system  has  also  forged  the  way 
for  cloaed-dicult  television  In  medicine  and 
Industry,  and  now  enables  physicians  to 
transmit  color  pictures  from  Inside  the  hu- 
man body. 

Medical  Institutions  are  now  using  the 
high-energy  system  for  medical  education 
and  clinical  diagnosis  to  detect  cancer  and 
other  diseases. 

"It  Is  exciting  to  experience  the  results  of  a 
SO-year-oId  concept  being  used  on  the  moon 
In  1971.  But  equally  exciting.  Is  the  use  of 
this  same  system  In  the  science  of  medicine," 
Dr.  Goldmark  said. 

"The  ability  of  the  field-sequential  system 
to  function  so  successfully  In  miniaturized 
form  at  extremely  low  light  levels  has  made 
It  possible  for  physicians  to  put  It  to  Inval- 
uable use  In  clinical  diagnosis  and  medical 
education,"  he  added. 

"There  Is  no  doubt."  Dr.  Goldmark  con- 
cluded, "that  Increasingly  valiiable  applica- 
tions of  field  sequential  color  television  will 
be  uncovered  as  a  result  of  the  Apollo  space 
mission  for  the  betterment  of  mankind." 

NASA  officials  expect  the  Apollo  scientific 
expedition  to  provide  scientists  with  more 
Information  about  the  moon  and  Its  origin 
than  all  previous  Apollo  missions. 

Television  coverage  from  the  lunar  rover 
wUl  Include  some  of  the  most  spectacular 
scenery  man  Is  ever  likely  to  see,  according 
to  NASA,  Including  a  cluster  of  craters  which 
may  have  been  formed  nearly  two  billion 
years  ago  by  the  Impact  erf  rock  qjlattered 
about  from  meteorites.  The  lights  of  earth 
and  a  solar  edlpae  as  seen  from  the  moon 
are  also  expected  to  be  televised  by  the  tiny 
camera.  \ 
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THE  DMW  MYSTERY 


July  31,  1971 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nrsiANA 
IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  BKPBS8KNTATIVB8 

Friday.  July  30,  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  i^ieaker,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  courageous  Members 
of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  Is  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Congressman 
KxN  Hecblkr  of  West  Vlrgtola. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Ken  EEicHLBX  for  some  15  years,  since 
the  time  we  both  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
late  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  during  his  cam- 
paign for  the  presidency  of  the  TJnUed 
States. 

Over  that  period  of  time.  I  have  come 
to  have  great  respect  for  the  dedication 
and  ability  of  Congressman  Hechler  and 
that  respect  has  only  increased  as  I  have 
observed  his  service  in  Congress  and  in 
particular  his  struggle  on  behalf  of  the 
coal  miners  of  West  THrglnia. 

Naturally,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  pleased  when  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing Journalists,  William  V.  Shan- 
non of  the  New  York  Times  this  week 
paid  tribute  to  Congressman  Hecblsr's 
courage  in  this  struggle. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Mr. 
Shannon's  article,  "The  XJHTW  K^stery," 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  27. 
1971: 

The  VM.W.  Mtstxst 

(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

WASHUfOTON.— We  all  talk  about  Justice, 

but  few  of  us  are  ever  In  a  position  to  seek 

Justice  at  the  risk  of  our  lives.  Jock  Yablonskl 

was  one  who  did. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
Yablonskl  announced  his  candidacy  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  He  had 
been  a  well-paid  member  of  the  UJif.w. 
hierarchy,  but  at  69  he  decided  to  challenge 
W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle  and  the  rest  of  the 
unloniB  entrenched  leadership. 

The  ooal  miners'  union  had  long  been 
notorious  for  Its  autocratic  ways  and  the 
cynical,  financially  self-serving  style  of  Its 
top  offldala.  The  late  John  L.  Lewis  set  the 
pattern,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  who  took  over  as 
president  In  1963,  continued  It  but  without 
Mr.  Lewis's  fialr.  Until  Jock  Yablonskl  broke 
ranks,  there  was  no  leader  to  express  rank- 
and-file  frustration. 

The  campaign  lasted  six  months.  It  was  a 
rough  affair.  Before  It  was  over.  Mr.  Ya- 
blonskl would  not  travel  alone,  and  there 
were  a  few  districts  he  considered  too  dan- 
gerous to  visit.  He  and  his  supporters  filed 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  over  100 
charges  of  fraud.  Intimidation  and  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  Boyle  faction.  To  his  last- 
ing discredit,  Secretary  of  Labor  Oeorge  P. 
Shultz  Ignored  these  alarm  signals. 

On  Dec.  9,  1969,  the  Boyle  slate  won, 
81,000  votes  to  46.000.  The  Yablonskl  forces 
moved  to  set  aside  the  election. 

On  the  night  of  Dec.  30-31,  1969,  Jock 
Yablonskl,  his  wife  and  his  daughter  were 
shot  to  death  In  their  home. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  since  the  murder 
of  his  family,  Joseph  A.  (Chip)  Yablonskl 
Jr.  has  devoted  himself  to  carrying  on  his 
father's  fight  for  reform  of  the  U.M.W.  He 
Is  an  attorney,  not  a  miner.  By  legal  ac- 
tions, lobbying  on  Capitol  HIU  and  counsel- 
ing with  his  father's  followers  In  "Miners 
for  Democracy,"  he  keeps  alive  the  hope  that 
the  U.M.W.  can  be  renewed  from  within. 

The  Boyle  faction  Is  still  In  control  of  the 
union,  but  It  has  suflered  some  grievous 
blows.  Mr.  Boyle  has  t>een  Indicted  for  em- 
bezzlement of  union  funds.  The  Controller 


of  the  Currency  compelled  him  to  resign  as 
a  director  of  the  National  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton which  is  controlled  by  the  VM.W.  He 
has  also  been  forced  out  as  the  union  trustee 
on  the  mine  workers'  welfare  and  retirement 
fund. 

A  week  ago,  Chip  Yablonskl  won  a  majcr 
legal  victory  that  may  have  wide  Implloa- 
tlons  In  other  battles  for  Intra-unlcn  de- 
mocracy. The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ruled  unanimously  that 
lavryers  for  Mr.  Boyle  could  not  also  repre- 
sent— and  be  paid  by — the  VM.W.  because 
the  interests  of  the  union  and  Its  embat- 
tled president  are  not  necessarily  Identical. 
Too  often,  union  rebels  discover — as  Jock 
Yablonskl  did — that  In  fighting  the  Incum- 
bent officers  they  are  taking  on  the  massed 
power  of  the  union  treasury,  the  unl(Hi  news- 
paper and  the  union  lawyers. 

In  his  long  battle,  young  Chip  Yablonskl 
has  had  very  few  allies.  One  Is  Joseph  L. 
Bauh,  a  Wadilngton  attorney  active  In  behalf 
of  civil  liberties.  Another  Is  representative 
Ken  Hechler,  the  West  Virginia  Democrat 
who  has  shown  great  courage  In  bucking  the 
politically  powerful  U.M.W. 

But  he  has  had  no  help  from  (wganlzed 
labor  or  the  Nixon  Administration.  During 
the  1969  contest,  A.FX.-CJ.O.  president 
Oeorge  Meany  cotild  see  no  Issue  of  principle. 
It  was  Just,  he  said,  that  "one  of  the  boys 
of  the  kitchen  Is  trying  to  move  Into  the 
living  room." 

Since  the  Yablonskl  miurders,  the  A^lu- 
CJ.O.  has  actually  used  Its  Influence  with 
friendly  members  uf  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee to  discourage  an  extensive  Inquiry 
Into  the  UJiI.W.'s  messy  affairs. 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  D.  Hodgson  has 
no  more  enthusiasm  than  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Schultz,  for  aggressive  pursuit  of  pos- 
sible wrong-doing.  Although  the  Landrum- 
Orlffin  Act  of  1969  gives  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment a  clear  mandate  to  champion  the  ordi- 
nary worker  against  the  union  bureaucracy 
and  to  uphold  strict  standards  of  union 
honesty.  Secretary  Hodgson  has  refused  to 
petition  In  the  courts  for  the  appointment  of 
a  monitor  to  conserve  the  U.M.W.'s  assets. 

Last  week.  Senator  Robert  Griffin  of  IiQchl- 
gan,  the  assistant  Republican  floor  leader  In 
the  Senate  and  coauthor  of  the  1969  law, 
criticized  Labor  Department  passivity  and 
tirged  the  appointment  of  a  monitor. 

There  Is  real  danger  that  dues  of  the  mem- 
bers may  be  squandered.  Moreover,  because 
the  U.M.W.  has  a  long  tradition  of  dictatorial 
control,  it  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  have  a 
genuinely  democratic  election  campaign  If 
Mr.  Boyle  and  his  associates  are  left  In  charge. 

The  mystery  remains.  Why  Is  an  Admin- 
istration pledged  to  law  and  order  so  t«- 
luctant  to  Intervene  on  behalf  of  ordinary 
workers  against  union  bosses  who  treat  the 
UJi.W.  as  their  private  preserve? 


PROJECT  SANGUINE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 


or  wmcomnT 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  BXPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Mem- 
bers are  aware  of  the  Navy's  Project 
Sanguine — a  program  intended  to  pro- 
vide survlvable.  shore-to-ship  communi- 
cations in  the  Extremely  Low  Fre- 
quency— ELP — ^band  for  positive  control 
of  the  Polaris  submarine  fleet.  Those  of 
us  in  ^Hsconsln  are  particularly  aware 
that  the  program  calls  for  large  cables 
buried  over  a  150  square  mile  area  of  Wis- 
consin's National  Fbrest  land  to  form  an 
enormous  grid  antenna  and  would  re- 
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quire  more  power  than  any  other  com- 
munications system  in  existence. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
of  the  high  cost  and  questionable  reliabil- 
ity of  the  system  and  the  damage  it  would 
cause  to  the  environment.  However,  there 
has  been  no  discussion  to  date  of  alterna- 
tives to  Sanguine. 

In  a  report  earlier  this  year,  the  De- 
fense Market  Survey — DMS— asserts 
there  are  alternatives  to  Sanguine  and 
concludes,  that: 

A  year  ago  DMS  forecast  that  LF  and  VLP 
(low  and  very  low  frequency)  would  even- 
tuaUy  replace  ELF  (which  is  Project  San- 
guine) In  the  survlvable  communications 
concept.  We  see  no  reason  to  change  that 
projection. 

The  Defense  Market  Survey  is  a  pri- 
vate concern  which  monitors  Defense 
programs  and  contracts.  DMS  is  in  a 
position  to  reflect  expert  opinion  in  the 
field  of  telecommunications,  in  this  case, 
as  well  as  express  their  own  expertise. 

Alternative  systems  can  use  airborne 
and  possibly  satellite  vehicles  to  house 
the  transmitters.  In  fact  an  airborne 
VLP  system  is  already  in  operation  and 
is  providing  reliable  communications  to 
submerged  Polaris  submarines. 

The  availability  of  alternatives  Is  par- 
ticularly important  because  there  is 
clearly  no  longer  any  Justification  for 
continued  funding  of  Project  Sanguine. 
Since  Sanguine  is  not  the  only  means  of 
improving  commimications  with  sub- 
merged Polaris  submarines,  the  limited 
funds  available  should  be  spent  on  re- 
search and  testing  of  alternative  systems. 

The  report  follows: 
Defense  Market  Survey  Market — Intelli- 
gence Report  on  Project  SANCtriNE 
(February  1971) 
desionation 

Project  Sanguine. 

EXECUTIVE 

Naval  Electronic  Systems  Command,  Spe- 
cial Communications  Project  Office,  Sanguine 
SPO,  Washington,  D.C.,  overaU  program  man- 
agement. 

Naval  Material  Command,  Naval  Facilities 
Eng'rg  Command.  Washington,  D.C.,  phase  1 
test. 

panes 

Communications  Systems  Inc.,  Palls 
Church,  Va.,  feasibility  study. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  feasl- 
bUlty  study. 

Radio  Corp.  of  America,  RCA  Laboratories, 
Princeton,  N.J..  exploratory  R&D. 

Defense  Communications,  Systems,  Cam- 
den, N.J.,  phase  1  test  facility  engineering  & 
equip. 

RCA  Service  Co..  Camden,  NJ.,  OftM  of 
Sanguine  test  faculties. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
feasibility  study. 

TRW,  Inc.,  Hawthrone,  Miss.,  ecological 
studies. 

STATUS 

Advance  Development. 

MISSION 

Provide  survlvable,  shore-to-ship  com- 
munications in  the  Extremely  Low  Fre- 
quency (ELF)  band  for  positive  control  of 
Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  submarines  under  all 
circumstances  (including  nuclear  blackout 
and  Jamming). 
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rUMDUtO 

BJ).T.  &  E.:  Mmuma 

Through  fiscal  year  1968 26.0 

Fiscal  year  1969 16.  7 

Fiscal  year  1970 3.  a 

Fiscal  year  1971.. I    4^6 

Fiscal  year  1972  (request) 6.6 

TIKETABIje 

E:q>loratory  development  contract:  April 
1966. 

Feasibility  study  contracts:  current  year, 
1967. 

Construction  of  Phase  1  Test  Facility 
started:  August  1968. 

Phase  1  Test  Facility  completed:  August 
1969. 

Phase  1  Test  Program  started:  August 
1969. 

Phase  2  Test  Program  scheduled  for:  cur- 
rent year,  1972. 
System  operational:   current  year,  1976*. 

GENBSAI. 

Project  Sanguine  has  received  38  per  cent 
of  the  total  funding  few  the  Fleet  Ballistic 
Missile  Command  and  Control  System  over 
the  past  three  years  with  Tacamo  (airborne 
VLF  system)  a  dlsrtant  second  at  23  per  cent. 
Other  subelements  and  their  percentages  of 
the  overall  program  Include  Ship  mobile 
VLF  (6);  Network  analysis  (2);  Fixed  VLF 
(1);  Pilgrim  (6);  Coverage  prediction  (5); 
Modulation  coding  and  compression  (2); 
Submarine  antenna  system  (7);  integrated 
radio  room  (4);  and  Supporting  research 
(6).  A  significant  difference  between  San- 
guine and  Tacamo  (othw  than  the  obvious 
frequency  dlstlncUons)  Is  that  Tacamo  Is 
operational. 

Sanguine  was  InltlaUy  conceived  to  ex- 
ploit the  ELF  band  (below  100  Hertz)  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  with  U.S. 
Naval  vessels  on  or  below  the  ocean's  surface, 
anywhere  In  the  world.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  system  would  require  more  power  than 
any  other  communications  system  In  exist- 
ence, and  a  transmitting  antenna  complex 
that  would  traverse  150  square  miles  of  Wis- 
consin's National  Forest  land.  Cables  were  to 
be  buried  along  parallel  lines,  six  miles 
apart  In  East-West  and  North-South  direc- 
tions to  form  an  enormous  grid  antenna 
that  would  remain  operational  untU  each 
individual  square  was  severed  by  enemy 
bombing  attacks.  Above  this  grid,  240  com- 
pact buildings  were  envisioned,  each  housing 
a  generator  and  two  transmitters  (one  above 
and  one  below  ground)  for  maklmum  re- 
dundancy. 

To  initiate  Project  Sanguine  the  Navy 
awarded  several  exploratory  development 
contracts  in  1966,  one  of  which  was  to  RCA's 
David  Sarnoff  Research  Laboratories  for  ap- 
proximately eSOO.OOO.  Tractor.  Inc.,  received 
a  related  award,  believed  to  be  a  communi- 
cations study  for  Poseidon  submarines. 
Others  receiving  early  contracts  were  Gen- 
eral Electric.  Communications  Systems,  Inc., 
and  Westlnghouse. 

Northern  Wisconsin  was  selected  as  the 
site  of  the  Phase  1  test  facility  becauss  of 
its  natural  rock  formations  that  provide  the 
low  electrical  conductivity  essential  to  an 
ELP  transmitting  capability.  Constructed  on 
225  acres  of  forest  land,  and  resembling  a 
typical  electrical  utility  pole  complex,  the 
tes-;  site  is  designed  to  study  the  effects  of 
ELF  transmissions  on  local  RP  communica- 
tions systems  such  as  telephone  and  tele- 
vision, and  on  the  ecology,  as  related  to  hu- 
man environment.  Phase  2  of  the  program 
will  use  buried  coaxial  cables  for  an  antenna 
network  and  will  require  460  additional  acres. 
The  expanded  test  faculty  wUl  then  be  uti- 
lized to  perform  "exhaustive"  tests  to  ensure 
that  all  potential  problems  are  solved  before 
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an  operational  system  Is  seriously  contem- 
plated. The  completion  of  the  Phase  1  test 
program  was  delayed  for  a  year  whUe  the 
Navy  Investigates  a  technological  break- 
through that  may  permit  the  iise  of  a  much 
smaUer  antenna  system  at  a  new  site  loca- 
tion. Wisconsin  residents  and  members  of 
Congress  have  objected  to  the  present  San- 
guine location,  resulting  In  the  considera- 
tion of  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
North  and  South  CaroUna,  Georgia,  Texas/ 
Arizona  and  New  York  as  alternates.  ' 

Additional  firms  receiving  Sanguine-re- 
lated contract  awards  include  the  RCA  Serv- 
ice Cmnpany  (operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Phase  1  test  facility);  Lincoln  and  Bell 
Telephone  laboratories  (early  feasibility  stu- 
dies) ;  Donovan,  Inc.  (site  construction) ;  and 
TRW  (biological  effects  studies) . 

coicioarr 
The  Sanguine  appropriation  for  Fiscal 
1971  was  $4.6  mUllon  (con4>ared  to  the  $20 
mUllon  request)  and  the  Navy  will  request 
only  $6.6  million  in  FY  72,  making  It  obvious 
that  the  project  will  not  be  (q>eratlonal  In 
1976  as  originally  anticipated.  Phases  of  the 
program  that  were  postponed  because  of  FY 
71 '8  reduced  funding  were  contract  defini- 
tion, the  beginning  of  engineering  develop- 
ment, and  electrical  ground  design  research. 
The  remaining  objectives  for  Fiscal  1971  in- 
clude continued  research  In  electromagnetic 
Interference  mitigation  (affecting  the  local 
utlUty  systems  in  Wisconsin),  operation  of 
the  Phase  1  test  faculty,  biological  and  eco- 
logical effects  studies,  receiver  and  natural 
parameter  studies,  system  engineering  and 
technical/program  management  support. 

In  April  1969  RCA  received  an  estimated 
$1.0  million  to  Investigate  Sanguine  insti- 
gated telephone  noise.  In  July  1969  TRW 
received  a  Navy  contract  to  examine  biologi- 
cal hazards  to  humans,  animal  and  plant  Ufe 
due  to  ELF  radiations.  In  AprU  1970  the  Navy 
voiced  concern  over  the  effects  of  ELF  com- 
munications on  humans,  *nimfiiB  and  plant 
life,  making  it  known  that  further  research 
Into  the  Sanguine  Project  was  possible.  In 
October  1970  Weatom  Electric  began  a  study 
of  telephone  Interference,  and  In  November 
1970  the  Navy  solicited  contractors  to  con- 
duct biological  research  on  Sanguine's  ELF 
radiations.  This  suggests  that  the  Navy  could 
decide  that  the  ELF  band  is  not  such  a  good 
Idea  after  all  and  resort  to  the  Very  Low 
Frequency  range  for  SangtUne  transmlaslons. 

One  of  the  existing  branches  of  the  FBM 
Command  and  Control  network,  TACAMO 
(Take  Command  and  Move  Off),  operates 
In  the  VLF  range.  It  is  Installed  aboard  BC- 
180Q  aircraft  to  relay  messages  from  opera- 
tional commanders  to  submerged  SSBN^. 
The  system  was  developed  by  Collins  Radio 
and  uses  the  AN/USC-13  radio  and  a  trailing 
wire  antenna  (can  be  traUed  up  to  30,000 
feet)  to  establish  reliable  communications 
with  submarines. 

A  year  ago  DMS  forecast  that  LF  and 
VLF  would  eventually  replace  ELF  in  the 
survlvable  commimications  concept.  We  see 
no  new  reason  to  change  that  projection. 


AN    EXCITING    NEW    BUILDING    IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Communications  transmission  and  receiv- 
ing equipment;  antenna  system. 


*  Assuming     program     continuance;     see 
Comment. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  lamfxsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Friday.  Jvly  30.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  architec- 
tural history  is  being  made  in  Minneapo- 
lis with  the  construction  of  the  new 
Federal  Reserve  Building  in  our  city's 
Gateway  Redevelopment. Area. 
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The  Federal  Reserve's  iinique  new  11 
story  office  building  will  hang  30  feet 
above  an  open  plaza,  supported  like  a 
suspension  bridge  by  huge  metal  cables. 

This  exciting  structure,  when  com- 
pleted next  year,  will  be  an  important 
addition  to  BflnneapoUs'  already  success- 
ful downtown  urban  renewal  project. 

The  buUdlng  Is  described  In  more  de- 
tail In  the  following  bulletin  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis : 

New   BMTB   BUTK   OuaPEHOSD   Otxb   Plasa 

MlBiiMpaUs  FMlam  neserra  Bank  em- 
ployvw  will  be  Mttlng  two  rwocda  whan  they 
more  Into  their  n«w  balMlng — tt  la  the  flnt 
oamfitUiy  new  home  oOoe  for  ■  Federal 
BaMTve  Bank  alnoe  the  twelve  original  banks 
were  oonstroeted  In  the  lOWa.  and  the  build- 
ing's offloe  tower  Is  the  first  ooeupled  stroo- 
ture  In  the  world  to  have  a  ooIumn-fNe  span 
of  378  feet. 

Because  the  Federal  Baeerve  Bank  has  two 
distinctly  different  types  of  aettvltlee— ed- 
mbUstratlve-clerlcal  work  and  custody  of 
laige  amounts  of  money  and  security — archi- 
tect Ounnar  Blrkerts  designed  the  building 
in  two  separate  parts.  The  three-level  secure 
aiee,  which  covers  an  entire  block.  Is  hidden 
under  a  sloping  plasa.  and  the  11-story  office 
atructure  is  suspended  over  the  plasa.  The 
two  parts  are  connected  only  ty  a  free-stand- 
ing levator  tower  on  the  Marquette  Avenue 
side  of  the  building  and  two  end  supporting 
towers.  The  suspended  design  of  the  offloe 
structure  trees  the  subplasa  levels  of  pillars 
which  a  more  conventional  design  would  have 
required  and  thus,  provides  appropriate  space 
for  the  vaiUt  area,  money  harilllng  operations 
and  truck  ramps  and  loading  fadUtles.  Park- 
ing space  for  employees  is  on  the  tliird  level 
beneath  the  plasa. 

The  office  structure  "hangs"  thirty  feet 
above  the  plaza,  supported  by  cables  encloeed 
In  a  steel  beam  and  hung  from  the  towers 
at  each  end  of  the  building  to  form  a  cate- 
njuy.  Two  90-ton  steel  weldments  have  been 
placed  on  each  tower  to  anchor  the  cate- 
uaries.  A  steel  truss,  erected  across  the  top 
of  the  txoUdlng  between  the  two  towers,  acts 
as  a  resisting  force  against  the  tendency  of 
the  towers  to  pull  together  at  the  top  because 
of  the  wei^t  load  on  the  catenaries.  If  the 
building  were  actually  a  suspension  bridge, 
this  load  would  be  relieved  by  anchor  cables 
extending  away  from  the  towers.  The  area 
enclosed  by  the  truss  houses  mechanical 
equ^ment  for  the  building. 

In  addition  to  freeing  the  subplasa  levels 
of  pillars,  this  imlque  design  also  allows  all 
at  the  floors  in  the  office  structure  to  be 
completely  open  and  free  of  columns  or 
pillars.  Private  offices  are  located  to  permit 
the  free  entry  of  light  through  the  special 
heat-absorbing  glass  that  faces  the  building 
on  both  sides. 

liocated  in  the  Gateway  redevelopment 
area,  the  new  Federal  Reserve  Bank  oc- 
cupies the  entire  dty  block  bounded  by 
Washington  and  Marquette  Avenues,  the 
Nicollet  Mall  and  South  Third  Street.  Be- 
cause It  Is  part  of  an  urban  renewal  project, 
the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Authority 
set  strict  limitations  on  the  number  of 
square  feet  of  building  that  could  be  con- 
structed on  that  site.  However,  the  permls- 
rtWe  number  of  square  feet  could  be  In- 
creased by  having  a  large  open  space  or  plaza 
on  the  site.  The  3.5  acre  plaza,  included  as 
part  of  the  new  Bank  building,  is  more  than 
adequate  to  overcome  the  square  footage 
llmlUtlons  so  that  the  ll-story  office  tower 
could  be  built  and  an  additional  sU  floors 
added  if  necessary. 

The  plaaa  slopes  from  sidewalk  level  on 
the  Man  to  a  height  of  30  feet  on  Muquette 
Avenue.  It  Is  being  developed  as  a  public 
plaoe  for  varioiu  outside  sctlvltiee— concerts, 
exhibits  or  whatever.  Because  there  is  no 
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pedestrian  entrance  to  the  building  from 
the  plaza,  it  will  be  more  of  a  public  place 
that  the  conventional  plaza  surrounding  an 
office  entrance.  T.*n«i«^fipfwg  on  the  plaza 
will  Include  a  large  number  of  trees,  benches 
and  several  pieces  of  sculpture. 

Oeneral  contractor  for  the  project  Is  the 
Knutson  Companies,  Inc. 
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CHINA  FOUCY  IN  BRIEF 
PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or  msuMs 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSSNTATIVE8 

Friday,  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  following: 

"President  Nixon's  dramatic  announce- 
ment that  he  would  travel  to  Mainland 
China  sometime  prior  to  May  of  next  year 
has  produced  strong  reverberations  frcnn  the 
camps  of  both  the  American  political  Right 
and  Left. 

"The  latter  divides  itself  Into  those  who 
otiarge  the  President  with  crass  political 
opportimlsm  and  those  who  offer  some 
grudging  admlratton  that  a  thaw*  in  the 
Bamboo  Curtain  cold  war  seems  to  have 
been  generated. 

"The  American  Right,  Including  both 
responsible  conservatives  and  some  who  are 
less  so,  has  arisen  in  horror  to  indicate  a 
'sell-oirt  to  World  Communism'  at  worst  or, 
at  best,  'deplorable,  unilateral  Red-wooing 
without  any  reciprocal  national  gain.'  To 
many  quite  responsible  and  intelligent 
spokesmen  for  the  political  Bight,  the  Pres- 
ident has  been  marked  for  ostracism  with- 
out a  real  examination  of  the  Issues  at 
hand. 

"Perhaps  it  behooves  us  to  Uke  a  l>rlef 
look  at  what  the  President  has  not  an- 
nounced. He  has  not  announced  an  end  to 
our  two-China  approach  that  would  result 
in  a  lessening  of  our  security  commitments 
to  Nationalist  China.  In  fact,  he  has  re- 
affirmed thoee  commitments.  He  has  not 
announced  any  program  of  aid  or  trade  with 
the  mainland.  He  has  not  entered  Into  any 
military  or  diplomatic  pacts  with  Red 
China  nor  has  he  expressed  an  Intention  to 
do  so.  Tet  all  oT  these  counes  of  action  have 
been  implied  by  otherwise  level-headed  con- 
servatives as  a  'gut'  reaction  to  the  Pres- 
ident's brief  announcement  following  Henry 
Kissinger's  short  meeting  in  Peking  with 
Chou  En  Lai. 

"I  believe  our  President  Is  on  the  right 
track  where  our  China  policy  is  concerned. 

"I  harbor  no  Illusions  about  Red  China  or 
its  leadership.  That  leadership  has  come  to 
power,  as  have  most  Communist  govern- 
ments, through  countless  bloody  purges  that 
have  resulted  In  mass  murder  to  a  degree 
which  approaches  genocide  in  many  parts  of 
Asia.  The  directives  of  this  godlees,  im- 
moral ruling  Junta  have  been  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
American  lives  on  the  slopes  of  Korea  and 
the  Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  could  not 
take  effective  Issue  with  any  spokesman  or 
group  who  labels  Red  China's  power  struc- 
tures as  criminal  or  brigand. 

"Nevertheless,  mainland  China  exists. 
Turning  our  diplomatic  t>acks  on  800  million 
people  and  a  land  mass  third  only  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Canada  may  InstUl  vu  with 
smug  feaiings  of  rlghteoxisness,  but  such  a 
course  has  done  little  to  provide  us  with 
information  and  intelligence  about  a  major 
world  power. 

"In  past  China  policy,  America  has  led  the 
way  In  Isolating  mainland  China  from  con- 
tact with  the  free  world.  TlUs  policy  has 


neither  lessened  world  tensions,  nor  has  H 
reaped  us  any  particular  dividends  with  the 
tinallgnert  nations  of  this  planet.  This  diplo- 
matic Isolation  school'  has  only  served  to 
make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  interpret 
Bed  China  policy  and  accurately  predict  the 
future  courses  of  action  for  that  Power  in 
Asia  and  the  world. 

"Tlie  President's  announo«nent  in  no  way 
carries  a  lightening  of  the  moral  Judgment  of 
a  civilized  pec^le  regarding  Red  China's  rul- 
ers. President  Nixon's  planned  trip  to  the 
mainland  does  Imply  a  realistic  approach  to 
dealing  with  a  major  world  power,  and  the 
propoaltloo  that  nations  willing  to  talk  with 
each  other  are  not  as  likely  to  be  lobbing 
nuclear  wei^xms  at  each  other. 

"I  believe  the  President's  approach  de- 
serves a  fair  hearing.  It  may  represent  a  slg- 
niflcant  break-throvigh  towards  a  genuine  era 
of  reduced  tensions  and  world  peace." 

"I  shall  reserve  the  right,  as  would  any 
responsible  legislator,  to  disagree  with  any 
futiure  announced  coiurse  of  action  that  I  do 
not  believe  to  be  warranted  by  the  accumu- 
lated facts  at  hand.  I  will  take  strong  Issue 
with  the  President  for  any  Administration 
avenue  of  action  which  does  not  seem  to 
serve  the  best  mterests  of  this  nation  and 
her  people.  But,  until  such  time  as  tlie  na- 
tional Interest  is  clearly  NOT  served  by  high- 
level  talks  with  mainland  China,  I  do  not 
Intend  to  lend  myself  to  any  continued  pol- 
icy of  'Ostrich  Diplomacy'  which  111  serves 
the  cause  of  lasting  peace  for  our  people  and 
the  other  free  peoples  of  our  ■*>Fttiw«» 
planet." 


COUNCILBiAN  MYRON  BUSH 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cincin- 
nati has  lost  a  distinguished  public  serv- 
ant, a  man  who  made  tremendous  con- 
tributions to  our  community. 

Myron  B.  Bush,  who  passed  away 
earlier  this  week  at  the  age  of  60,  was 
more  than  an  elected  city  official.  He  was 
a  leader  In  the  effort  to  give  black  and 
poor  residents  of  Cincinnati  a  voice  in 
government  affairs. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  share  his 
friendship  for  the  past  20  years.  We  met 
when  we  were  both  young  attorneys  In 
the  Hamilton  County  courts. 

I  respected  his  Judgment,  his  Intelli- 
gence, his  keen  wit  and  his  ability. 

While  we  were  not  always  In  agree- 
ment, his  positions  were  well  reasoned, 
well  motivated  and  respected. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 

following  editorials  from  the  Cincinnati 

Post  and  Times  Star  and  the  Cincinnati 

Enquirer  which  appeared  on  July  29: 

[From  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post, 

July  30, 1971] 

Mtbon  Bttsh 

The  death  of  Myron  Bush.  Cincinnati  city 
councilman,  is  an  unexpected  and  shocking 
personal  loss  to  a  large  number  of  people  who 
knew  him,  worked  with  him,  or  voted  for  h«T" 

His  death,  after  such  a  sudden  and  brief 
Illness,  is  an  untimely  loss  to  ths  Cincinnati 
community  as  well. 

Throughout  the  00  years  of  his  life,  he 
was  admired  for  his  perseverance — as  a  foot- 
ball player  at  Wltlirow  High  School,  as  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  at 
law  school,  in  the  early  years  as  a  teacher 
and  a  federal  government  lawyer. 
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When  later  he  entered  politics  and  be- 
came a  council  member,  he  was  liked  and 
appreciated  for  his  good  will,  reasonable  at- 
titude, pertinent  questioning  and  good 
humor. 

But  what  really  maiked  his  role  In  coiui- 
cll — and  In  the  city — was  his  intelligent  and 
constructive  concern  directed  at  forging 
stronger  ties  of  community  in  Cincinnati, 
across  the  boundaries  of  neighborhood,  race, 
generation  and  economic  well  being. 

Myron  Bush  was  a  chamlpon  of  policies  and 
programs  to  give  due  attention  and  resources 
to  people  who  often  get  brushed  aside,  or 
trampled  under,  by  the  dollars-and-cents, 
asphalt-and-brlcks  business  of  miming  a  big 
city. 

He  spoke  up  for  greater  official  concern 
for  the  small  neighborhoods  and  their  resi- 
dents and  shopkeepers,  whether  black  or 
white,  who  felt  themselves  by-passed  in  the 
name  of  downtown  progress. 

He  was  a  persistent  and  effective  advocate 
of  such  reforms  as  the  broadening  and  en- 
larging of  the  health  board  (which  is 
being  considered  now.) 

He  tried  to  stir  the  conscience  of  the  City 
Hall  administration  to  follow  hiring  and 
promotion  practices  toward  women,  blacks 
and  other  disadvantaged  persons,  and  to 
show  some  real  concern  for  people  displaced 
by  housing  rehabilitation. 

He  fought  for  better  training  for  police 
officers  that  would  foster  Improved  police- 
community  relations. 

The  combination  of  his  community  con- 
cern, his  charm  and  his  faith  that  change  can 
take  place  peacefully  made  him  mucn  more 
than  a  purely  mathematical  one-ninth  of 
city  council. 

He  was  a  solid  man,  a  gentle  man,  a  tough 
man  who  seemed  to  be  growing  In  stature 
and  strength  as  a  community  leader. 

In  1969,  he  polled  enough  ballots  to  make 
him  the  third-highest  vote-winner  In  that 
councU  election.  Indeed,  it  may  have  been 
that  he  was  destined  to  be  Cincinnati's  next 
mayor. 

In  any  event,  the  death  of  Myron  Bush  is 
a  deeply  regrettable  loss. 

To  MxBOir  Busa 

(Note. — Miss  Marlanna  Brown,  supervisor 
of  education  and  training  for  the  Cincinnati 
Human  Relations  Commission,  wrote  this 
tribute  to  Myron  Bush  after  the  Cincinnati 
city  councilman  died  Tuesday  night.  She 
called  it:  "To  Myron  Bush,  an  elegy,  from 
Marlanna  Brown,  a  friend.") 

"Blessed  Is  he  that  consldereth  the  poor: 
the  Lord  will  deliver  him  In  Ume  of  trouble 
...  He  shall  be  blessed  upon  the  earth: 
and  thou  wilt  not  deliver  him  unto  the 
will  of  his  enemies." 

That  psalm,  my  friend  Myron,  is  yours. 

Row  can  a  friend  write  an  elegy  to  a  man 
known  to  many  as  a  politician  when  that 
term  to  many  means  evil  and  corrupt? 

Let  us  remember,  with  Aristotle,  that  poll- 
tics  is  the  master  science  of  the  good  and  the 
aim  of  politics  the  highest  good  attainable 
by  action.  That  made  you,  Myron,  one  of  the 
few  pure  practitioners  of  your  craft,  and 
those  who  knew  you  thank  you  for  it. 

For  the  hungry,  the  dlssaffected,  the  in- 
firm, the  elderly,  the  alienated,  the  poor,  the 
unable — you  were  always  the  advocate.  You 
reminded  us  relentlessly  of  our  responsibil- 
ities to  them.  And  for  your  special  constit- 
uency— the  blacks — you  grew  up  In  Council 
through  the  awakening  of  black  pride  to  be- 
come a  model,  a  spokesman,  and  a  leader. 

How  amused  you  \ued  to  be  that  some 
considered  you  cantankerous  and  testy  be- 
cause you  forced  them  to  make  their  actions 
conform  to  their  sincere  pronouncements 
about  equality,  love,  and  brotherhood.  How 
right  you  were  not  to  be  polite  about  the 
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disparities  between  our  stated  values  and  our 
practices. 

More  personally,  for  thoee  of  us  who  knew 
you  well,  how  we  will  miss  your  earthiness, 
yo\xt  zeal,  about  your  work,  your  Incorrupta- 
blllty,  the  laughs  we  had  while  planning 
strategies,  that  marvelous  voice  of  yours, 
your  delight  in  telling  a  good  story,  that 
sense  of  humor  as  dry  as  Beefeater's,  that 
tender  senalUvlty  behind  the  toughness,  and 
above  all,  your  love  of  life. 

I  miss  you,  Myron.  From  Shakespeare,  from 
"Cymbaline,"  may  I  say: 

No  exerciser  harm  thee 
Not  no  witchcraft  charm  thee 
Ohost  unlaid  forbear  thee 
Nothing  111  come  near  thee, 
Q\iiet  consvunmatlon  have. 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave. 

Peace,  Bunny. 

(From  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 

July  39,  1971] 

Mvxoif  B.  Bush 

Every  Clnclnnatlan  lias  reason  to  motu'n 
the  passing  of  Cotmcllman  Myron  B.  Bush. 
He  brought  to  city  government  a  dedication 
to  the  people  that  earned  him  a  deeerved 
reputation  for  genuine  concern  for  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Mr.  Bush  served  the  city  on  oouncU  for 
six  years,  having  been  appointed  to  the  seat 
vacated  by  Theodore  Berry  in  April,  196S.  He 
assumed  his  duties  with  a  confidence  and 
vigor  that  usually  come  only  with  years  of 
experience  and  his  popularity  grew  in  pro- 
portion to  his  efforts.  He  was  elected  to  a 
full  term  In  1966,  running  ninth  In  the  poU; 
he  finished  fifth  in  1967  and  third  in  1969. 

A  firm  believer  in  the  right  of  the  pec^Ie 
to  control  the  agencies  of  local  government, 
Mr.  Bush  was  a  courageous  and  articulate 
spokesman  for  that  cause.  He  argued  with 
emphatic  conviction  for  direct  citisen  par- 
ticipation In  a  police-review  board  and 
worked  tirelessly  to  continually  upgrade  the 
scope  and  quality  of  the  city's  health  services. 

Mr.  Bush  was  truly  a  people's  representa- 
tive. He  was  equally  at  home  debating  an 
issue  in  council  chambers  or  informally 
gauging  the  feelings  of  the  people  whenever 
the  opportunity  arose.  His  deep,  resonant 
voice  was  commonly  associated  with,  and 
lent  a  certain  authority  to,  the  Charter- 
Democratic  posture  in  municipal  p<dlcy. 

We  did  not  always  agree  editorially  with 
Mr.  Bush's  proposals  for  attaining  the  goals 
be  sought.  But  we  concurred  entirely  in  hla 
resolute  quest  of  good  government  for  a  bet- 
ter city.  And  we  admired  him  for  his  un- 
wavering stand  on  the  Issues. 

Mr.  Bush's  passing  leaves  a  void  in  the 
government  and  life  of  Cincinnati  that  will 
not  be  easily  filled.  But  his  memory  will  not 
fade  and  his  character  will  stand  as  a  model 
for  thoee  who  carry  on  his  good  work. 


THE  SACB  AND  EXECUTIVE  ORDER 
11605 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve some  clarification  is  In  order  COD- 
cemlng  the  function  and  limitations  of 
the  Subversive  Activltes  Control  Board — 
SACB — and  the  recently  Issued  Execu- 
tive Order  11605. 

On  July  19,  1971,  following  the  defeat 
of  Senator  Proxxiu's  amendment  to 
delete  the  appropriation  for  the  Sub- 
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versive  Activities  Control  Board  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  House,  the 
Senate  pasaed  an  amendment  introduced 
by  Senator  Ekvin  reading  as  follows: 

Providing  however.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  \n  this  paragraph  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  Boaro  to  execute  any  of  the 
additional  functions,  duties,  or  powers  wliich 
Executive  Order  11606,  dated  July  3,  1971, 
purports  or  undertakes  to  confer  on  the 
Board. 

The  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  does  not  in  any  way  curtail 
Board  sMitivities  imder  existing  law.  The 
Board  still  has  the  power  to  hear  cases 
presented  by  ttie  Attorney  General  on 
Communist-action  groups,  Commimist- 
front  groups  and  Commuiiist-lnflltrated 
groups. 

Executive  Order  11605.  signed  by 
President  Nixon  on  July  2.  Is  basically 
an  amendment  and  refinement  of  Execu- 
tive Orders  9300.  9835.  and  10450,  Issued 
respectively  by  Presidents  Rooeevdt, 
Truman,  and  Elsenhower  in  1943,  1947. 
and  1953,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
loyalty-security  criteria  for  Ooveroment 
personnel  env>loyment.  These  orders 
have  been  the  basis  for  the  compilation 
of  the  Attorney  General's  list  of  so-caUed 
"subversive"  organizations.  Pursuant  to 
these  orders.  Attorneys  General  Francis 
Biddle,  J.  Howard  McOrath.  Tom  Clark, 
and  Herbert  Brownell  cited  almost  300 
organizations  in  the  United  States  as 
falling  into  one  of  the  following  cate- 
gories: 

First.  Totalitarian. 

Second.  Fascist. 

Third.  Communist. 

Fourth.  Subversive. 

Fifth.  Advocating  force  and  violence 
to  deny  others  their  constitutional  rights. 

Sixth.  Seeking  to  change  the  U.S. 
form  of  government  by  unconstitutional 
means. 

Under  the  above-mentioned  Executive 
orders,  affiliation  with  groups  on  the  At- 
torney General's  list  has  been  a  possible 
bar  to  Government  emplojrment.  The 
head  of  each  Government  agoicy  has 
had  the  responsibility  of  Investigating 
the  circumstances  of  affiliation  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  of  such  nature  as  to 
make  a  person  unlit  for  Government 
service  on  losralty  or  security  grounds. 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  Attorneys  General 
compiling  such  a  list  pursuant  to  Presi- 
dential directive  and  also  their  utiliza- 
tion in  the  Federal  personnel  security 
program. 

President  Nixon's  Executive  Order 
11605  makes  the  following  t>aslc  changes 
in  the  compilation  of  the  list: 

First.  It  establishes  criteria  which 
must  be  met  for  a  finding  that  a  group 
falls  into  one  of  the  six  kinds  of  or- 
ganizations on  the  list— something  no 
previous  Executive  order  has  done. 

Second.  It  specifies  that  aflUlatlon  or 
membership  in  any  such  group  must  be 
"knowing"  before  it  can  be  weighed  as  a 
negative  factor  In  oonsldertng  a  person's 
fitness  for  Government  emplojrment — 
imder  previous  Executive  orders  mere 
membership  or  affiliation  of  any  kind, 
whether  knowing  or  not,  was  considered. 

Third.  It  bars  the  Attorney  General 
from  placing  any  organization  on  the  Ust 
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unless,  after  a  public  hearing,  the  SACB 
finds  that  the  organization  in  question, 
as  charged  by  the  Attorney  General,  falls 
into  one  of  the  above-mentioned  cate- 
gories. In  1955,  the  courts  held  that  the 
Attorney  General  had  to  grant  a  group  a 
hearing  before  placing  it  on  the  list.  This 
new  provision  not  only  conforms  with 
this  court  decision,  but  goes  beyond  it 
by  bringing  in  an  independent,  quasi- 
Judicial  body  as  the  hearing  agency. 

Fourth.  A  stricter  definition  is  provided 
for  the  sixth  type  of  group  on  the  list. 
The  previous  Executive  order  referred  to 
groups  which  seek  to  "alter  the  form  of 
government"^ of  the  United  States  by 
"unconstitutional"  means.  The  new  or- 
der requires  that  the  organization  must 
actually  seek  to  "overthrow"  the  UjB. 
Government  by  "unlawful"  means. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  sent  to 
Congress  legislation  that  would  make 
certain  parts  of  section  13  and  all  of  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  apply  to  Board  hearings  held 
pursuant  to  the  Executive  order.  If  en- 
acted, this  means  that  in  all  such  hear- 
ings, the  accused  organization  will  have 
the  right  to  representation  by  counsel 
who  can  present  witnesses  in  its  behalf, 
cross-examine  adverse  witnesses,  and  so 
forth.  Further,  that  a  finding  of  the 
Board  can  be  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and,  upon  certiorari,  to  the  Supreme 
Court — this  legislation  has  already  been 
introduced  by  Senators  Eastland  and 
Hruska  and  myself. 

In  summary,  the  recently  Issued  Ex- 
ecutive order  not  only  gives  the  SACB 
additional  duties  but  introduces  into  the 
method  of  placing  groups  on  the  Attor- 
ney General's  list  much  stronger  con- 
stitutional guarantees  and  due  process 
procedures  than  have  existed  imder  any 
previous  order. 

Senator  Ervot  challenges  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  President's  assigning  to 
the  congresslonally  created  SACB  a  re- 
sponsibility previously  exercised  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

Title  rn.  United  States  Code,  section 
301.  is  the  general  authorlzatitm  for  the 
President  to  delegate  fimctions.  It  reads, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  la  au- 
thorized to  designate  and  empower  the  head 
of  any  department  or  agency  In  the  executive 
branch,  or  any  official  thereof  who  la  required 
to  be  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  perform  without 
approval,  ratification  or  other  action  by  the 
President  (1)  any  function  which  Is  vested 
In  the  President  by  law,  .  .  . 

Rejecting  a  challenge  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Attorney  General's  list, 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  Court  of  Appeals 
has  held— 

It  Is  the  President's  duty  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  are  faithfvUly  executed  (Article  n. 
Sec.  3  of  the  Constitution).  It  Is  his  right 
and  his  duty  to  protect  and  defend  the  Oov- 
emment  against  subversive  forces  which  may 
seek  to  change  or  destroy  It  by  unconstitu- 
tional means.  ( JA7RC  v.  Clark,  177  P.  2d  79.) 

In  view  of  the  above  and  the  fact  that 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
is  an  executive  branch  agency,  it  would 
appear  that  Senator  Ervin's  position  is 
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open  to  question.  &i  addition,  there  are 
many  precedents  for  Presidential  Execu- 
tive orders  that  transfer  fimctions  of  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies: 

Executive  Order  8843  of  August  9, 1941. 
authorized  the  Bocutl  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  establish  con- 
sumer credit  controls.  These  controls  in- 
cluded licensing  system  and  administra- 
tive hearings  for  revocation  of  licenses. 

Executive  Order  11423  of  August  16. 
1968,  delegated  authority  for  granting 
permission  for  certain  facilities  at  U.S. 
borders.  Ultimate  authority  is  placed  in 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  he  is  directed 
to  request  the  views  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissicm  on  such  matters. 
Executive  Order  10530  of  May  10.  1954. 
authorized  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  hearings  and  issue  per- 
mits for  the  construction  and  operation 
at  U.S.  borders  of  gas  and  electric  trans- 
mission facilities. 

The  same  Executive  order  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion the  power  of  the  President  to  issue 
and  revoke  licenses  concerning  subma- 
rine cables  and  states  the  delegation  to  be 
made  under  the  authority  of  title  3. 
United  States  Code  301. 

The  above  citations  of  precedent  are 
not  to  be  considered  all  inclusive.  Many 
other  such  delegations  of  authority  un- 
der Executive  order  exist  but  are  not 
cited  here  for  reason  of  brevity. 

A  substantial  amount  of  Govenmient 
regiilation  is  delegated  under  Executive 
order,  most  recently  and  particularly  in 
the  civil  rights  field  in  the  area  of  equal 
rights  for  minority  groups.  To  allow  Sen- 
ator Ervin's  amendment  to  stand,  re- 
stricting the  activities  of  an  independent 
executive  agency  under  its  legally  dele- 
gated authority  from  the  President, 
would  subject  to  charges  of  illegality  that 
substantial  part  of  the  Government's  op- 
erations conducted  under  similar  Execu- 
tive orders. 

Most  criticism  of  the  Board  during  the 
past  5  years  h&s  been  based  on  the  small 
number  of  cases  and  workload  given  it 
by  the  Attorneys  General.  Since  Congress 
did  not  grant  the  Board  the  power  to  in- 
vestigate or  Initiate  cases,  the  Board 
could  do  nothing  to  correct  the  situation. 
Executive  Order  11605  will  correct  it  by 
giving  the  Board  work  that  will  materi- 
ally assist  the  national  security.  Testi- 
mony of  Government  officials  before  con- 
gressional committees  has  indicated 
weaknesses  and  gaps  in  the  personnel 
security  program  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Attorney  General's  list  is  outdated,  no 
groups  having  been  added  to  it  for  16 
years.  Board  hearings  tmder  the  Execu- 
tive order  will  update  the  list  and  make 
it  representative  of  subversive  groups 
operating  today.  This  will  close  existing 
loopholes  in  the  security  program. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Robert  C. 
Mardian  told  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  July  6.  1971,  that  there 
were  25  organization  cases  presently  un- 
der study  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  submission  to  the  Board  for  findings 
warranting  theh:  Inclusion  on  the  list. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  nearly  as  many  or- 
ganization cases  as  the  Board  has  heard 
since  its  inception  in  1950.  Second.  Mr. 
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Mardian  testified  that  they  had  approxi- 
mately 260  organizations  to  refer  to  the 
Board  for  removal  from  the  list.  This 
would  provide  more  cases  for  the  Board 
than  it  has  had  in  Its  21-year  history. 

In  the  event  the  Ervin  amendment 
stands,  however,  the  Board  will  be  re- 
stricted in  its  workload  to  the  two  cases 
on  which  it  has  been  holding  hearings 
and  to  any  others  the  Attorney  General 
may  submit  this  fiscal  year. 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE- 
BUSING  DECISION  RATIFIED  BY 
CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30,  1971 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
my  newsletter  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

BtTsiNO  Dkcision  Ratotxd  bt  Congress 

On  July  28th  the  House  passed  HJt.  10061, 
authorizing  over  $83  billion  In  1872  for 
varied  labor,  health,  education,  and  welfare 
programs. 

Almost  hidden  In  the  38-page  money  tree 
bill  were  five  lines  which  read: 

Pot  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights.  •10,830,000.  together  with  not 
to  exceed  $1,049,000  to  be  transferred  and  ex- 
pended as  authorized  by  section  201(g)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  from  any  one  or 
all  of  the  tnist  funds  referred  to  therein. 

To  determine  why  this  nearly  $12  million 
was  sought  It  was  necessary  to  read  the  tes- 
timony given  at  the  subcommittee  hearings. 

J.  Stanley  Pottlnger,  Director  of  the  Office 
for  ClvU  Rights,  outlined  the  purposes  for 
which  he  sought  funding,  saying,  "In  PT 
1972  we  win  be  focusing  attention  on  the 
following  areas  of  enforcement: 

1.  Renegotiation  where  necessary  of  Title 
VI.  voluntary  desegregation  plana  now  in  ef- 
fect which  do  not  meet  the  principles  enunci- 
ated by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Swann  vs. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education. 
a  landmark  decision  lianded  down  on  AprU 
20.  1971. 

2.  Provide  assistance  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation on  questions  of  eligibility  and  civU 
rights  compliance  in  administering  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  $1.5  blllloo.  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act,  if  and  when  the  legis- 
lation is  enacted  by  Oongrees. 

3.  Continue  the  program  of  compliance  re- 
views of  school  districts  throughout  the 
country  and  investigate  cases  of  possible  in- 
scbool  discrimination,  including  alleged  dis- 
criminatory treatment  of  black  teachers." 

4.  Enforce  the  May  25.  1970  memorandum 
and  Its  policies  of  non-discrimination  in  dis- 
tricts with  national  origin  group  minorities. 

Important  to  most  is  the  proposal  to  en- 
force the  Swann  decision.  The  Swann  case 
was  the  latest  Supreme  Court  decision  to  tor- 
ture liberty  by  ordering  the  busing  of  school 
children  to  achieve  some  mystical  and  theo- 
retical proportions  of  racial  balance  in  public 
schools.  In  other  words,  Congress  was  being 
asked,  unbeknown  to  many,  to  ratify  the  Su- 
preme  Coiirt  busing  decision  and  to  put  up 
the  money  to  enforce  that  Judicial  flat. 

Thoee  parents  and  taxpayers  already  weary 
of  financing  the  destruction  of  their  com- 
munity school  systems  should  be  even  more 
upset  upon  learning  that  their  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds  are  now  subject  to  being 
used  to  pay  for  the  busing  of  their  children 
across  town  to  a  neighborhood  that  they 
don't  choose  to  live  in. 
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Cities  which  already  wall  about  financial 
woes  resulting  from  racial  experimentation 
will  find  enforcement  of  the  Swann  case  will 
further  aggravate  their  financial  plight  by 
requiring  cities  to  finance  massive  numbers 
of  buses  and  additional  employees.  Soon 
Congress  can  be  expected  to  be  asked  to 
appropriate  money  to  buy  buses  and  pay 
drivers. 

Even  those  who  were  so  laudatory  in  praise 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1B64  recaU  that 
definition  (b)  of  42  U.S.C.  2000  C  reads: 
".  .  .  but  desegregation  shall  not  mean  the 
assignment  of  students  to  public  schools  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance" 

This  portion  of  the  civil  rights  blU  has 
never  been  declared  unconstitutional,  al- 
though the  matter  has  been  to  the  Supreme 
Court:  therefore,  it  Is  the  law  of  the  land 
as  provided   In  the   Constitution: 

This  Constitution  and  the  Laws  of  the 
U.S.  which  shall  be  made  In  pursuance 
thereof  ...  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

In  the  same  appropriation  hearings,  the 
Civil  Rights  Director  announced  his  Intent 
to  also  use  these  funds  to  extend  the  bus- 
ing concept  to  higher  education,  thereby 
denying  to  some  college  students  the  right 
to  choose  their  campus. 

Support  for  In  excess  of  $11,000,000.  which 
funds  would  be  used  to  violate  the  laws  of 
the  land,  must  be  considered  a  breach  of 
the  oath  of  ofllce  voluntarily  assumed  by 
each  Congressman  to  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution.  To  approve  of  the  busing 
appropriation,  knowing  in  advance  that  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  were  to  be  used  In  carry- 
ing out  the  de  facto  busing  laws  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  not  only  a  direct  con- 
travention of  the  law  of  the  land,  but  also 
a  mockery  of  existing  laws  already  enacted. 

Unfortunately,  so  few  Congressmen  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  in  the  appropriation  to 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  for  busing — 14 
Members  of  the  436  stood — that  no  recorded 
vote  could  be  obtained  so  that  people  at 
home  would  know  who  the  busing  Congress- 
men are. 

As  the  opening  of  school  this  fall  grows 
nearer  and  parents  are  confronted  with  un- 
realistic busing  plans  facing  their  children 
as  a  price  of  public  education,  they  can 
anticipate  their  Congressman's  reply  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  spoken  and  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  done. 

How  right  the  Congressmen  will  IM,  be- 
cause their  chance  lias  passed  with  little 
fanfare  and  little  or  no  publicity.  Congieas 
alone  has  the  power  of  the  purse.  If  the 
elected  officials  defy  the  Constitution  and 
betray  their  trust  to  the  people,  then  It  re- 
mains to  the  people  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution. 

This  people  can  do  on  election  day  by 
reminding  their  elected  officials  that  there 
was  something  that  could  have  been  done 
to  stop  busing  and  to  prevent  taxpayer- 
financed  enforcement  of  de  facto  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

After  all,  with  the  maverick  members  now 
serving  on  the  Supreme  Court,  there  Is  no 
need  for  an  Office  for  Civil  Rlghte. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PKKMSTLVAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Jvly  30.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  rise 
to  Introduce  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
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OHO  the  excellent  calendar  of  events  for 
August  1971  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art. 
The  calendar  follows: 

Calknoak  or  Evkmts  fob  Attgttbt  1971  or 
THx  National  Oaixxht   or  Abt 

COKSTHUCnON  ON  THX  EAST  BXnLOXNO 

The  foundation  for  the  East  Building  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  presently  under 
construction,  will  be  started  In  August.  The 
slx-foot-thlck  concrete  base  will  rest  on  a 
primeval  seabed  subsoil. 

Work  on  the  East  Building  project  this 
sunmier  also  Involves  temporarily  rerouting 
Pourth  Street  to  permit  excavation  below 
ground  for  the  connecting  link,  placing  sol- 
dier beams  to  brace  the  sides  of  the  excava- 
tion for  the  foundation,  and  constructing 
a  field  office  for  the  Oallery  staff  at  work  on 
the  project,  the  archltecte,  and  the  con- 
tractors. 

An  exhibit  on  the  East  Building,  designed 
by  the  architects  I.  M.  Pel  &  Partners  of  New 
York,  has  been  Installed  In  the  Rotimda  area 
on  the  nuUn  floor  of  the  Oallery,  to  remain 
on  view  throughout  construction.  The  East 
Building  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  In 
1976. 

TKK  mrvuKsat  or  bimbhandt  on  isth-  and 

BABLT   aOTH-CKNTUBT  LANIMKAPB  PUNTS 

An  exhibition  of  etchings  with  drypolnt, 
by  Rembrandt  van  Rljn  (1606-1669)  and 
19th-  and  early  20th-century  French,  British, 
and  American  artists,  is  InstaUed  In  the 
prints  and  drawings  gallery  (0-19)  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Oallery,  where  It  will  re- 
main on  view  through  September  12.  The  ex- 
hibition was  organized  to  point  out  specific 
relationships  between  prints  by  Rembrandt 
and  those  of  later  artists  under  his  influence. 
BtTMMXB  ATTDrroannc  lxctubzs 

The  August  Suinday  lectures  continue  the 
series,  begun  In  Jtily,  on  European  and 
American  cities  which  have  nurtured  artistic 
creation  at  particular  periods.  Besides  cover- 
ing social  backgrounds,  artistic  concepts,  and 
architectural  monuments,  the  lectures  in- 
clude many  of  the  National  Oallery's 
paintings  and  sctilpt\ire  produced  In  these 
cultural  centers.  The  chronologically  ar- 
ranged series  forms  a  history  of  western  art 
from  the  late  Middle  Ages  to  modem  times. 
Illustrated  by  slides,  the  talks  are  given  by 
members  of  the  National  Oallery  education 
staff  on  Sundays  at  4  o'clock. 

8T71C1CXB  XVXNINO  nUfS 

In  response  to  the  overflow  crowds  at  the 
Oallery's  first  showing  of  Gertrtide  Stein; 
When  This  You  See  Remember  Me  and  to 
the  many  requests  for  repeat  performances, 
the  fllm  will  be  shown  again  this  month. 
Also  to  be  shown  are  The  World  of  Andrew 
Wyeth.  Art  Is  ...  .  Alberto  Oiacometti,  and 
Five— A  film  on  five  black  artists.  For  details 
see  calendar  pages. 

The  BBC  film  series,  "Civilisation.''  can 
be  seen  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days at  6:00  and  7:15  p.m.  A  different  film  is 
being  shown  each  week. 

STTMICXB  KVKNINO  HOUUI 

Until  Labor  Day  the  Oallery  will  be  open 
Monday  through  Saturday  10  ajn.  to  9  pjn. 
and  Sunday  12  to  9  pan.  The  cafeteria  wlU  be 
open  Monday  through  Saturday  10  ajn.  to 
7 :30  p jn.  and  Sunday  1  to  7  pjn. 

MONDAT,    JTTLT    3S,    THROUGH    BUNOAT, 
AUGUST    1 

Painting  of  the  week:  Vermeer.  A  Woman 
Weighing  Oold.  (Wldener  Collection)  Oal- 
lery 44.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  and  2:00; 
Sun.  8:30  and  6:00.  11"  z  14"  reproductions 
with  texts  for  sale  this  week — 26  cents  each. 
If  mailed,  36  cents  each. 
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Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00,  1:00  and 
3:00.  Sun.  2:30  and  6:00. 

S\mday  lectvire:  ■Set7enteent;i-Centvry 
Rome.  Speaker:  Jeffrey  Ruda,  Staff  Lecturer, 
National  Oallery  of  Art.  Auditorium  4:00. 

FUms:  Gertrude  Stein:  When  This  You  See 
Remember  Me,  Mon..  Wed.  and  Frl.  6:30. 
"ClvlllsaUon,"  vn—Orandeur  and  Obedience. 
Tues.,  Thurs.  and  Sat.  6:00  and  7:16. 

UONOAT,  AUGUST  2,  THKOUGH  SUNDAY. 
AUGUST  8 

Painting  of  the  week:  Copley.  Watson  and 
the  Shark.  (Ferdinand  Lammot  Belln  Fund) 
Oallery  64.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00; 
Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda.  Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00,  1:00  & 
3:00.  Sun.  2:30  &  6:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Eighteenth-Century  Paris. 
Speaker:  Elizabeth  Lang,  Summer  Staff  Lec- 
turer. National  Gallery  of  Art.  Audltoriiim 
4:00. 

Films:  Gertrude  Stein:  When  This  You  See 
Remember  Me,  Mon.,  Wed.  &  Frl.  6:30  "Clvll- 
lsaUon," vm—The  Light  of  Experience. 
Tues.,  Thurs.  &  Sat.  6 :  00  &  7 :  16. 

(For  reproductions  and  sUdes  of  the  col- 
lection, books,  and  other  related  publications, 
self-service  rooms  are  open  daUy  near  the 
Constitution  Avenue  entrance.) 

MONDAY,   AUGUST   9,   THBOUGH   SUNDAY, 
AUGUST    IS 

Painting  of  the  week:  Rubens.  Daniel  tn 
the  Lions'  Den.  (Allsa  Mellon  Bruce  Fund) 
OaUery  41  A.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  &  2  00- 
Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00.  1:00  ft  3:00 
Sun.  2:30  &  6:00. 

Sunday  lectiire:  Eighteenth-Century  Lon- 
don. Speaker:  William  J.  WUliams,  Staff  Lec- 
turer. National  OaUery  of  Art.  Auditorium 
4:00. 

FUms:  The  World  of  Andrew  Wyeth  and 
Art  Is  .  .  .,  Mon.,  Wed.  &  Frl.  6:00  &  7:16. 
"Civilisation,"  XX—The  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness, Tues.,  Thurs.  &  Sat.  6:00  &  7:16. 

(Inqulrlee  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Education  Office  or  telephoned  to  (302)  737- 
4216,  ext.  272.) 

KONOAT,  AUGUST  IS,  THBOUGH  SUHmAT, 

AUGUvr  sa 

Painting  of  the  week:  Soutine.  Portrait  of 
a  Boy.  (Chester  Dale  CoUectlon)  OaUery  O- 
11.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  S\in. 
3:30  &  6:00.  Color  postcards  with  texts  for 
sale  this  week— 10<  each,  postpaid. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda.  Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00,  1:00  ft  3:00. 
Sun.  2:30  ft  6:00. 

Sunday  lectxuv:  Nineteenth-Century  Paris. 
Speaker:  Carleen  B.  Keating,  Staff  Lecturer. 
National  OaUery  of  Art.  Auditorium  4:00. 

Films:  All>erto  Giacometti  and  Five,  Mon., 
Wed.  ft  Frl.  6:00  ft  7:16.  "CivUlsatlon,"  X— 
The  Smile  of  Reason.  Tues.,  Thurs.  ft  Sat. 
6:00  ft  7:16. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST   aS,  THBOUGH  SUNDAY, 
AUGUST  89 

Painting  of  the  week:  Turner.  Keelmen 
Heaving  in  Coals  by  Moonlight.  (Wldener 
Collection)  OaUery  67.  Tues.  through  Sat. 
12:00  ft  2:00:  Sun.  8:80  ft  6:00. 

Tour:  Introduciton  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda.  Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00.  1:00  ft 
3:00.Sun.3:80ft6:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Ttoentieth-Oentury  Hew 
York.  Speaker:  Richard  Salto.  Staff  Lecturer. 
National  OaUery  of  Art.  Auditorium  4:00. 

FUms:  Artists  at  Work — Picasso,  de  Koon- 
ing, Pollock.  Appel.  Mon.,  Wed.  ft  Frl.  6:00 
ft  7:16.  "CivUlsatlon,"  XI— The  Worship  of 
nature.  Tues.,  Tliurs.  ft  Sat.  6:00  ft  7:15. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION 
PROVIDINO  FOR  ABORTION  8KRV- 
ICES  IN  MIUTARY  PACILmES 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or    KrW    YORK 

IH  THE  HOXT8E  OP  REPBBBENTATIVI8 

Friday,  July  iO.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  correct  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  outrageous  and  un- 
tenable ezerdae  of  Presidential  influence. 
I  am  referring  to  President  Nixon's 
directive  of  April  3,  1971,  reversing 
the  established  medical  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  regarding  abor- 
tions. 

Over  a  year  ago.  several  surgeons 
general  requested  from  the  Department 
of  Defoise  clarification  as  to  their  au- 
thority to  provide  abortion  services  in 
milituy  facilities.  With  much  advice 
from  the  Public  Health  Service,  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  other  quali- 
fied parties,  and  serious  consideration  of 
the  issues  involved,  the  Department  of 
Defense  directed  last  summer  that  mili- 
tary facilities  should  perform  abortions 
and  sterilizations  on  women  in  the 
aimed  services  and  on  dependent  wom- 
en, without  regard  to  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  the  facility  is  located. 
DOD  had  decided  that  this  policy,  which 
provides  consistent  quality  medical  care 
to  all  military  women,  regarcUess  of  the 
State  in  which  they  find  themselves,  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  armed  services. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  currently  tranmx>rts 
women  who  desire  an  abortion  to  mlll- 
taiy  facilities  in  States  which  currently 
have  liberal  abortion  laws.  This  practice, 
while  necessary  sifter  the  President's 
regressive  interference.  Is  a  great  waste 
of  military  funds,  which  have  already 
been  wasted  in  Indochina  and  in  other 
areas.  More  importantly,  it  is  a  great 
physical  and  psychological  strain  upon 
the  woman,  who  is  already  burdened  by 
an  imwanted  pregnancy.  The  amount  of 
time  thnt  may  be  wasted  awaiting  trans- 
portation to  a  military  hospital  with  the 
necessary  facilities,  space,  and  authority 
to  perform  abortions.  wUl  increase  the 
dangers  and  dlfOculties  of  what  is  ini- 
tially a  simple  operation.  The  psycho- 
logical repercussions  of  the  woman's 
uncertainty  and  fear  as  to  her  futuje 
cannot  be  measured.  The  President  has 
done  nothing  but  add  to  the  immeasur- 
able burden  which  is  placed  upon  women 
associated  with  the  military. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
President  to  single  out  abortions,  a  stand- 
ard medical  ;M-ocedure.  to  be  subjected  to 
State  regulations  even  though  performed 
on  a  military  installation.  Military  bases, 
including  military  hospitals,  are  com- 
monly regulated  by  Federal  law  rather 
than  State  law  to  avoid  the  very  situa- 
tion which  the  President  has  now  cre- 
ated—that is.  to  facilitate  smooth  and 
c(»slstent  operation  of  Federal  reserves 
without  interference  from  the  various 
quirks  and  burdens  of  State  laws.  With 
50  States  now  with  50  different  laws  reg- 
ulating abortion,  ranging  from  abortion 
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virtually  on  demand  to  abortion  only  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  mother,  the 
President  can  hardly  Justify  his  directive 
on  the  basis  that  it  will  facilitate  consist- 
ent and  smooth  operation  of  the  military. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  President's 
personal  views  are  consonant  with  the 
Federal  interest  in  population  control, 
nor  with  the  flexibility  required  of  mili- 
tary personnel.  His  religious  views,  of 
course,  are  of  no  concern  to  a  nation  that 
cherishes  a  separation  between  church 
and  State. 

The  President's  assertion  that  abortion 
has  traditionally  been  a  State  concern  Is 
puzEllng  in  view  of  the  rationale  for  ap- 
plying Federal  law  to  Federal  reserva- 
tions. It  is  especially  puzzling  as  military 
personnel  commonly  have  no  input  into 
the  State  law:  they  are  not  domiciliar- 
ies  of  the  State  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed: they  do  not  vote  in  that  State  ; 
nor  are  they  taxed  there.  Indeed,  they 
have  no  contact  with  the  State  except 
that  they  have  been  assigned  there  by 
chance.  This  is  especially  hard  on  women 
who  are  domiciled  in  a  State  with  a  lib- 
eral abortion  law,  but  who  must  comply 
with  a  strict  abortion  law  in  the  State 
of  assignment  because  they  had  the  bad 
luck  to  be  pregnant  in  a  restrictive  State. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  alleviate 
this  abeiu-d  situation  by  authorizing  all 
military  facilities  to  perform  abortions 
and  sterilizations  without  regard  to  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  the  facility  is 
located.  The  bill  provides  safeguards  to 
assure  that  the  operations  are  completely 
voluntary,  and  are  not  coerced  as  pre- 
requisites to  fiuther  medical  care  or  eligi- 
bility for  any  other  service. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  a  physician 
whose  moral  and  religious  beliefs  oppose 
abortions  or  sterilizations  may  not  be  re- 
quired to  perform  such  an  operation. 
This  provision  seems  to  me  to  be  unnec- 
essary, as  no  physician  can  be  compelled 
to  perform  any  operation  or  medical  act. 
Furthermore,  physicians,  including  many 
Catholic  physicians,  overwhelmingly  de- 
sire the  authority  to  perform  abortions 
and  sterilizations.  I  include  the  provision, 
however,  to  allay  the  fears  of  some  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  solicitoiis  of  phy- 
sicians' rights. 

I  wish  to  make  a  final  comment.  Mr. 
Speaker,  regarding  abortion  laws  In  gen- 
eral. Abortion  and  sterilization  are  medi- 
cal procedures,  and  as  such  should  be. 
like  all  other  medical  procedures,  solely 
between  the  doctor  and  the  woman. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  States  should 
restrict  access  to  abortions  or  steriliza- 
tions in  any  manner.  Such  restrictions 
are  based  almost  exclusively  on  religious 
and  moral  objections,  and  therefore  caa- 
stltute  laws  respecting  the  establishment 
of  religion  in  violation  of  the  first  and 
14th  amendments.  Such  restriction  is 
equally  intolerable  coming  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive. I  regret  that  it  is  even  necessary 
for  me  to  introduce  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  accompanying  letter  to  President 
Nixon  from  an  Air  Force  gjrnecologist- 
obstetrician  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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A  bill  to  (oneiMl  title  10  of  th«  United 
States  Code  to  prolvde  that  abortlona,  ster- 
lUzaUona,  and  family  planning  aervloea  be 
perfonnad  In  facilltlee  of  the  uniformed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Boiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cungress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter &fi  of  Utie  10,  United  States  Code,  ia 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1074 
thereof  the  following  new  subsectlona: 

"(c)  Medical  care  provided  under  this 
section  shall  Include  abortions  and  steriUza- 
tlons.  Such  care  shall  be  rendeied  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  In  which  treatment  la  performed 
or  to  local  medical  practices.  The  perfonn- 
ance  of  abortions  and  sterilizations  under 
this  section  shall  require  only  the  written 
request  of  the  patient  and  the  decision  of 
the  operating  siirgeon,  and  no  concurring 
medical  opinions  are  neceesary  unless  medi- 
cally Indicated.  Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  require  any  physician 
to  perform  abortions  If  such  performance 
contradict*  his  religious  or  molal  beliefs. 

"(d)  Medical  care  provided  under  this 
section  shall  Include  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  supplies  Including  coxuiaellng  and 
guidance.  In  accordance  with  sound  medical 
practice."; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1077 
(a)   thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(16)  Abortions  and  sterlllzattona  the  per- 
formance of  which — 

"(A)  shall  be  rendered  wltiiout  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
In  which  performed  or  to  local  medical  prac- 
tices; and 

"(B)  shall  require  only  the  written  request 
of  the  patient  and  the  decision  of  the  op- 
erating surgeon,  and  no  concurring  medical 
opinions  are  necessary  unless  medically  in- 
dicated; 

except  that  nothing  In  thl«  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  to  require  any  physician  to 
perform  abortions  If  such  performance  con- 
tradicts his  rellglovis  or  moral  beliefs. 

"(18)  nunlly  planning  aervloea  and  sup- 
plies (including  counseling  and  guidance) 
In  aooordance  with  sound  medical  practloe."; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"i  1069.  Acceptance  of  certain  service*  not  a 
prerequisite   to   receipt   of  other 
services  or  treatment 
"The  acceptance  by  any  Individual  of  abor- 
tion, sterlllaatlon,  or  family  planning  aervlcea 
provided  under  this  chapter  shall  be  volun- 
tary and  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eligi- 
bility for,  or  receipt  of,  any  other  service  or 
treatment  under  this  ehuptn.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  analysU 
thereof  the  following: 

"1068.  AocepUnce  of  certain  services  not  a 
prerequisite  to  receipt  of  other  serv- 
ices or  treatment.'.' 

Ann.  ai,  1971. 
RicBAao  M.  Nixon, 

Commander-in-Chief  and  President  of  the 
United  States.  Washington.  D.C. 

Ma.  PaxBOKNT:  I  do  not  know  how  to  be- 
gin. I  have  many  angry  thoughU  but  few 
words  to  exprew  my  extreme  dismay  over 
your  recent  action  In  regard  to  therapeutic 
abortion  In  the  Armed  Forces  but  I  do  not 
know  what  pressures  prompted  you  to  sfwak 
out  on  this  Issue  or  to  act  apparently  with- 
out the  wise  cousel  of  Secretary  Rousselot. 
I  am  concerned  about  my  role  In  oaring  for 
members  and  dependenu  of  the  Armed 
I^>rces. 

There  are  many  people  who  feel  that  the 
question  of  abortion  Is  not  a  matter  of 
"SUtes  RlghU"  but  a  basic  constitutional 
question.  How  can  you  so  casually  overlook 
the  cases  now  pending  In  the  Federal  Courts 
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or  to  the  statement  of  the  California  Su- 
preme Court  that  to  deny  any  patient  an 
abortion  la  to  deny  her  her  constitutional 
right  to  LIFE?  Normal  pregnancy  In  Itself 
Involves  a  risk  of  maternal  death. 

Members  of  the  military  Medical  Corps 
have  not  been  attempting  to  solve  world 
population  problems  by  abortion.  To  inti- 
mate that  anyone  of  us  feels  that  the  ap- 
proximately 2(X)  abortions  done  at  this,  the 
WOTld's  largest  Air  Force  Base,  are  being 
done  to  solve  world  population  problems  Is 
absurd.  When  any  obstetrician  does  an  abor- 
tion In  the  military  he  Is  simply  thinking 
of  hla  patient,  not  solving  the  problems  of 
the  world  populaUon.  All  thinking  physi- 
cians, I  beUeve,  agree  that  abortion  Is  no 
solution. 

As  for  the  specific  problems  created  for  us 
at  EgUn,  we,  tmder  your  directive,  will  now 
be  subject  to  Florida  law  that  la  vague  and 
felt  by  State  Representative  Hoades  of 
Tampa,  among  others,  to  be  unconstitutional. 
Representative  Hoades  Is  a  leading  Catholic 
layman  who  Is  seeking  a  change  In  the  Flor- 
ida law  so  that  Florida  will  not  be  without 
an  abortion  law  If  a  Federal  Court  rules  the 
law  unconstitutional  as  Is  the  case  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  MlUtary  dependents 
pregnant  and  needing  abortion  here  at  BgUn 
now  must  be  alxnted  by  those  of  us  willing 
to  challenge  InterpreUtlon  of  a  Florida  law 
In  a  military  court-martial.  That  or  send  our 
poor  patients  c<»nmerclally  at  their  expense 
to  New  York  where  Federal  funds  through 
CHAMPUS  wUl  be  put  Into  the  pocket  of 
some  who  are  using  abortion  as  a  profitable 
venture.  That  Is  to  say,  we  will  be  forced  to 
utilize  the  Abortion  Information  Agency  of 
Mr.  Settles. 

The  second  question — when  a  military 
member  (not  dependent)  needs  an  abortion, 
do  we  apply  the  law  of  their  home  State 
(with  a  battery  of  lawyers  advising  us  of 
their  Interpretation)  or  that  of  the  State  of 
Florida?  Do  we  fly  her  at  government  expense 
and  pay  for  her  abortion  since  this  Is  neces- 
sary medical  care  not  available  In  a  military 
facility? 

What  do  I  do  with  the  thlrteen-year-oId 
daughter  who  Is  pregnant  while  her  father 
Is  In  Vietnam?  Put  her  on  a  plane  to  New 
York?  He  can't  pay  the  bill.  Who  will  go  with 
her — her  mother,  who  obviously  didn't  have 
time  to  supervise  her? 

What  do  I  do  with  the  Vietnam  widows 
and  MIA  wives  who  find  themselves  pregnant 
In  their  lonellneas? 

What  do  I  teU  the  retired  corporal's  wife 
who  conceived  with  an  Intrauterine  device  In 
place?  He  Is  22,  vrlth  one  leg  and  two  chil- 
dren and  a  pregnant  wife  I 

What  do  I  do  with  the  Catholic  wife  whose 
itieumatlc  heart  disease  and  thrombo- 
phlebitis made  the  chaplain  tell  this  lady 
abortion  was  a  matter  of  conscience?  Will 
the  New  York  abc«tlon  facilities  provide  her 
with  Mass  prior  to  the  abortion,  a  Catholic 
nurse  to  baptize  the  embryo?  Under  strict 
Interpretation  of  the  Florida  law  she  does  not 
qualify  for  abortion  at  EgUn  Air  Force  Base. 
Since  Florida  law  allows  no  abortions  for 
fetal  Indications,  what  do  we  do  for  the  preg- 
nant dependent  with  two  hydrocephalic  chll- 
dren  at  home?  She  was  refused  sterilization 
three  years  ago  becaus  her  physician  said, 
"Air  Force  regulations  dldnt  allow  thU." 

What  do  we  do  for  the  lady  taking  a  can- 
cer drug  known  to  cause  abnormalltlea? 

How  can  you  place  our  military  men  In 
the  position  of  attempting  to  change  the 
laws  of  Florida  when  very  few  are  natives 
«  are  allowed  the  prerogative  of  speaking 
out  on  State  political  Issues?  The  Soldiers 
snd  Sailors  Relief  Act  of  1042  recognized  the 
problems  of  disenfranchised  dtlzens  In  the 
military  being  subject  to  the  whlma  and 
fandea  of  the  Individual  tax  laws.  Your  di- 
rective aeU  us  back  30  yean. 
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I  might  also  add  that  Secretary  Rouaaelot 
was  probably  the  only  hope  of  an  all  vcdun- 
teer  Medical  Corps.  No  amount  of  pay  will 
Induce  reputable  physicians  to  stay  In  service 
when  medical  practloe  Is  dictated  by  poUtical 
expediency. 

Under  current  Air  Force  regulations  no 
physician  or  other  member  may  be  forced 
to  participate  In  an  abortion  if  their  moral, 
professional,  or  rellgloxis  beliefs  dictate 
otherwise.  What  recourse  do  military  ob- 
Btetridans  have  when  they  feel  that  an  Ex- 
ecutive Order  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
Is  immoral,  unconstitutional,  In  violation  of 
their  religious  beliefs  and  Interfering  with 
direct  patient  care? 
Sincerely, 
Samukl  M.  Atkinson,  Jr., 

MD.,  FAOOB. 
EgUn  AFB.  Fla. 


ANNOUNCINO  SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA: A  NATIONAL  COALITION 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  THx  DiBiaicT  or  coluicbxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Jxdy  30,  1971 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  annoimce  to- 
day the  establishment  of  a  national 
coalition  to  secure  self-determination  for 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
is  with  equal  pleasure  that  I  announce 
that  my  good  friend,  Senator  Eowaro 
Brooke,  a  native  Washingtonlan,  will 
serve  with  me  as  national  oo-chahrman 
of  the  coalition. 

Last  week,  I  sent  a  letter  to  national 
organizations,  including  labor  unions, 
farm  organizations,  women's  groups,  stu- 
dent organizations,  and  professional  so- 
cieties, asking  that  thc^  meet  with  me  on 
Tuesday,  July  27,  1971,  to  discuss  the 
prospects  of  home  rule  l^lslation  this 
session  of  Congress  and  how  we  can  beet 
organize  to  make  our  dream  of  self- 
determination  a  reality.  We  held  that 
meeting  last  Tuesday  and  46  national  or- 
ganizations sent  representativee.  Almost 
unanimously,  they  agreed  that  the  time 
was  right  for  forming  such  a  national  ef- 
fort. Twenty-nine  organizations  made 
definite  commitments  on  the  spot  to  par- 
ticipate as  members  of  the  Coalition,  and 
the  remainder  have  made  commitments 
to  seek  the  necessary  authorizations 
from  their  governing  boards  to  take  part 
in  the  effort.  Among  those  making  com- 
mitments on  Tuesday  were  Common 
Cause;  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion; American  Civil  Liberties  Uhlon; 
Association  of  Student  Qovemments; 
National  Alliance  of  Postal  and  Federal 
Employees:  National  Farmers  UnloQ; 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors;  League  of 
Cities;  United  Auto  Workers;  National 
Council  of  Churches;  National  Education 
Association;  Hie  Newqiaper  Ghilld; 
American  Federation  of  State.  County. 
and  Municipal  Employees;  American 
Jewish  Committee,  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  We  expect  the  list  to 
grow  every  day  as  organisations  obtain 
approval  from  their  boards  and  as  other 
groups  find  out  about  our  efforts  and 
sedc  to  Join. 
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The  National  Coalition  is  a  nonpar- 
tisan drive  that  is  open  to  all  who  wish 
to  help  the  people  of  the  District  gain 
self-government.  The  formation  of  the 
Cocdition  reflects  our  deep  belief  that 
self-government  and  voting  Congres- 
sional representation  will  only  happen 
when  American  citizens  across  the  coun- 
try ask  th^  Congressman  to  enact  such 
measures.  This  requires  the  efforts  and 
commitment  of  a  fulltlme  office  and  staff 
in  Washington  and  an  organized  na- 
tional program.  With  the  formation  of 
the  Coalition,  the  first  historic  steps 
have  been  taken.  Through  initial  fund 
raising  efforts,  we  have  been  fortunate 
to  secure  the  services  of  B4r.  vn<rhftfi 
Beard  to  serve  as  executive  director  for 
the  Cocdition.  Mr.  Beard,  former  Execu- 
tive Director  and  lobbyist  for  World 
Federalist  Youth,  has  been  active  In  lo- 
cal and  national  political  organizations 
in  Washington  over  the  past  decade. 

The  Coalition  will  have  many  func- 
tions to  carry  out  in  this  drive.  We  will 
be  calling  on  groups  to  educate  their 
memberships,  to  provide  staff  time  for 
talking  to  Senators  and  Representatives. 
to  prepare  statements  and  testimony  for 
hearings,  to  assist  in  raising  funds,  to 
iiold  legislative  workshops,  and  other 
tasks  that  might  be  useful.  In  addittan. 
the  Coalition  is  laying  plans  for  "edu- 
cational seminars"  to  bring  our  message 
to  religious,  labor,  farm,  peace,  and  stu- 
dent groups  in  select  congressional  dis- 
tricts. 

We  are  not  relying  on  this  National 
Coalition  alone.  We  have  begun  work  on 
forming  a  paraUel  group  made  up  of 
local  oriranizations  and  individuals  who 
have  been  involved  in  home  rule  efforts 
over  the  years.  In  addition,  we  will  be 
seeking  to  involve  the  many  people  of 
this  city  who  have  never  been  directly 
involved  before  so  that  we  can  demon- 
strate to  the  Congress  the  enormous 
passion  for  self-govemmoit  that  exists 
among  our  people,  black  and  white,  rich 
and  poor. 

Finally.  I  have  today  reintroduced  my 
h<Mne  rule  biU  (HJl.  9499) .  Forty  of  my 
colleagues  have  Joined  to  coeponsor  this 
vital  legislation.  These  Congressmen, 
who  have  expressed  their  support  for  the 
people  of  this  city,  come  from  every  re- 
gion in  tills  Nation  and  represent  both 
parties. 

The  road  ahead  Is  still  long  and  ardu- 
ous, but  the  st^)6  that  we  are  aimounc- 
Ing  promise  a  new  hope  that  justice  can 
finally  be  done  for  the  long-denied  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  including  below  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues  a  list  of  the  arig- 
Inal  29  organizations  who  have  joined  to 
form  this  coalition,  the  statement  of  the 
Coalition  Cochainnan,  Senatoi  Edwako 
Brookx.  and  statemoits  from  the  Ameri- 
can Veterans  Committee  and  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Postal  and  Federal 
Employees: 
Ms 
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COAUTTON 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 
American  ClvU  Llbcrtlee  Union. 
American  Federation  of  State,  Ootinty  and 
Municipal  Bmployeea. 
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American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Association  of  Student  Oovemments. 

B'nal  B'nth  Women. 

Common  Cause. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta.  Inc. 

Democratic  National  Committee. 

Oeneral  Board  of  Clulstlan  Social  Con- 
cerns. The  United  Methodist  Chxirch. 

Jewish  Community  Council. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

Legislative  Affairs  Project.  United  Meth- 
odist Council  on  Toutb  Ministries. 

National  Alliance  of  Postal  and  Federal 
Employees. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

National   Education   Association. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Iieague  of  Cities. 

The  Newspaper  Oulld. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

UrtMtn  Emergency  Action  Committee, 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ). 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

World  Federal  Ut  Touth.  UJ3.A. 

Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America. 

BaOOKX     AKD     FAUXraOT     PBOPOSB     NATIOItAL 

COAunoir  FOB  D.C.  Bomb  Bxtlb 

At  a  joint  news  conference  In  the  United 
States  Capitol  on  Thursday.  July  39,  Senator 
Edward  W.  Brooke  (B-Mass.)  and  Congress- 
man Walter  Fauntroy  (D-Dlstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia) proposed  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Coalition  to  promote  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ccdumbla. 

The  National  Coalition  plan  announced  by 
Senator  Brooke,  a  native  of  the  District  of 
Colxuibla,  and  Congressman  Fauntroy,  calls 
for  headquarters  to  be  established  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  aim  of  this  group  would  be 
to  gather  bi-partisan  support  in  and  out  of 
Congress  for  home  rule  for  the  Capitol  City. 

The  text  of  Senator  Brooke's  remarks  at  the 
conference  follow: 

"I  am  particularly  pleased  to  appear  here 
today  with  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Delegate  Walter  B.  Fauntroy,  to  launch  a  new 
and  long-needed  education  tf  ort  on  behalf 
of  ■elf-goremment  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"I  was  bom  and  raised  In  the  District  of 
Ccdumbia.  and  many  of  my  closest  ties  sre 
stiU  with  this  Capitol  City. 

"When  the  founding  fathers  flnt  estab- 
lished a  separate  Jurisdiction  to  be  the  seat 
of  this  nation's  government,  I  am  sure  they 
had  no  Idea  that,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
later,  the  city  would  contain  more  people 
than  any  of  the  original  18  states.  Nor  could 
they  have  anticipated  that  it  wovQd  ever  be 
the  eighth  largest  dty  in  the  nation,  a  city 
which  by  Itself  has  more  people  than  eleven 
of  our  present  states. 

"I  believe  our  forebears  wotild  have  been 
i4>paUad,  and  rightly  so,  by  the  fact  that  the 
most  powerful  democratic  nation  on  earth  de- 
nies to  the  nearly  one  million  Inhabitants  of 
its  capitol  city,  the  fundamental  right  of  rep- 
resentation and  self -government. 

"We  have  made  some  progress  in  recent 
years:  we  have  an  elected  school  board;  a 
Mayor-ComaUssianer  ^qKtlnted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  a  city  government  also  appointed 
by  the  President  and  the  Mayor-Commis- 
sioner. For  tan  years  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict have  been  able  to  vote  in  Presidential 
decUons.  And  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  we 
have  an  sleeted,  albeit  nonvoting  delegate  to 
the  UB.  Congress. 

"But  the  people  of  Wsshlngton.  D.O.,  do  not 
•lect  their  own  govsmmsnt.  They  do  not  levy 
taxes,  dlstrtbuts  revenue,  settle  their  own 
affairs.  And  their  delegate  in  Congress  does 
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not  have  a  vote,  nor  Is  their  representation 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  population. 

"Today  we  ar«  launching  the  first  concerted 
drive  to  correct  this  Incredible  flaw  In  our 
governmental  system.  We  have  the  backing 
of  a  number  of  national  organizations.  In- 
cluding the  National  League  of  Cities,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Common  Cause, 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  the  Confer- 
ence of  U»yon,  and  a  multitude  of  labor,  re- 
ligious and  educational  associations. 

"We  Intend  to  bring  this  Issue  constantly  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  public,  until 
this  last  great  wrong  Is  righted  and  democ- 
racy Is  truly  made  the  hallmark  of  all  our 
land." 

Amsbicam  Vktebans  CoMMrrrcx  Joiks  Na- 
tional Coalition  foe  Rkpsessntation  for 
DiBTBicr  or  Columbia 

WASKOtCTON,  D.C. — The  American  Veterans 
Committee  has  Joined  a  group  of  national 
organizations  In  a  national  coalition  dedi- 
cated to  achieving  the  objective  of  voting 
representation  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  AVC  has  long  been  on  record  In  favor 
of  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Executive  Director  June  WlUenz  stated.  The 
AVC  National  Affairs  Platform  states: 

AVC  stands  for  just  legislative  representa- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
States  and  their  subdivisions,  without  poll 
taxes  or  other  property  qualifications  for 
voting,  with  equal  weight  for  each  vote,  and 
on  a  geographically  fair  basis,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

For  some  years  AVC  has  had  a  standing 
resoluUon  on  home  rule  for  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  as  follows: 

District  of  Columbia:  We  uirge  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  receive  by  legislation  or 
by  constitutional  amendment  where  the 
matter  cannot  be  handled  by  legislation : 

A.  The  right  to  local  self-government  and; 

B.  The  right  to  elect  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress; 

C.  An  equltoble  annual  Federal  contribu- 
tion in  lieu  of  taxes. 

AVC  Is  pleased  to  associate  itself  with  the 
other  major  organizations  called  together  by 
Congressman  Walter  Fauntroy  in  this  na- 
tional eoaUtlon  to  support  the  objective  of 
legislative  representation  for  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

AVC  is  an  organization  of  veterans  from 
World  War  I.  World  War  n,  the  Korean  Con- 
flict and  the  Vietnam  War,  whose  motto  is 
"Citizens  First,  Veterans  Second."  The  pres- 
ent National  Chairman  Is  Raymond  Bramuccl 
and  the  National  Vice  Chairman  is  Dr.  F.  J. 
Pepper. 

HOMX     RtTLB    StTVrOBT     UbGBD     BT     NATIONAL 

Aluavcb    op    Postal    and    FSbkbal    Em- 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HOME 
RULE  TESTIMONY 


The  National  Alliance  of  Postal  and  1>M- 
eral  Employees  representing  some  45,000 
postal  and  federal  employees,  with  many 
thousands  located  In  the  District,  has  In- 
structed its  141  locals  throughout  the  nation 
to  make  Immediate  contact  with  their  sena- 
tors and  local  congressmen,  urging  them  to 
support  home  riUe  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

It  u  the  l>ellef  of  Mr.  Robert  L.  White, 
Alliance  National  President  that  home  rule 
U  needed  to  give  first  class  citizenship  to 
the  resldento  of  the  district.  It  Is  further 
believed  that  home  rule  is  needed  to  per- 
petuate the  American  way  of  life  In  the  will 
of  the  majority,  determining  Its  own  destina- 
tion under  the  guldsllnes  of  the  constitution. 

The  Alllancs  will  tbersfors  support  Dis- 
trict Rspressntativs  Walter  Fauntr^  and  all 
other  Interested  parties  in  the  adoption  of 
leglsUtlon  giving  home  rule  to  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUmANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  J%dy  30.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  text  of  my  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  varied  proposals  to  grant  home  rule 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Statxiiznt  of  Jobn  R.  Rabick 

Jtmx  20. 1071. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 
Many  Americans  are  aware  that  various  bills 
have  been  introduced  In  Congress  to  grant 
"Home  Rule"  for  the  occupants  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  nerve  center  of  the  United 
States. 

These  proposals  extend  from  the  election  of 
Representatives  In  Congress  to  Statehood 
with  two  Senators  and  Representatives. 

Many  Americans  are  sympathetic  or 
apathetic  because  they  have  been  condltlooed 
to  believe  such  action  is  right  or  imminent 
because  of  emotional  propaganda  movements. 

The  present  promotion  of  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  generated  by  two 
basic  forces — the  right  to  vote,  and  local 
self-government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  reason  for  the 
creation  of,  and  therefcve  necessity  for  a 
Federal  City,  Washington,  DC.  was  and  is  s 
neutral,  nonpolltlcal  sanctuary  for  the  seat  at 
our  Qovernment  where  Federal  representa- 
tion from  every  State  and  of  every  political 
persuasion  oould  meet  in  safety  to  legislate 
the  laws  of  our  Republic. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  aware 
of  the  threat  to  republican  government 
which  existed  In  Philadelphia  when  the  Con- 
tln«ital  Congress  was  surrounded  and  Im- 
periled by  a  mob  from  which  it  was  powerless 
to  protect  Itself. 

The  Constitution,  therefore,  provided  for 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  district,  the  Dls- 
triot  of  Columbia,  over  which  the  Congress 
should  have  plenary  and  exclusive  legisla- 
tive power.  This  requirement  was  slii4>ly  to 
make  us  masters  In  our  own  house,  that  Con- 
gress have  home  rule  over  Its  own  environ- 
ment and  domicile.  The  men  who  wrote  our 
Constitution  knew  what  they  were  doing. 
They  had  seen  Congress,  sitting  where  It  did 
not  rule,  siirrounded  and  besieged  by  a  mob 
demanding  back  military  pay. 

In  the  very  same  sentence  of  Article  1,  Sec- 
tion 8,  Claxise  17,  requiring  Congress  "to  exer- 
cise exclusive  Legislation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, over  such  District ..."  Our  Constitu- 
tion requires  us  to  "exercise  like  authority 
over  all  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, and  other  needful  buildings." 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  recog- 
nized that  the  Nation's  Capital  belonged  In 
the  same  category  as  theee  other  essential 
properUee.  It  serves  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
is  supported  and  maintained  by  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  and  must  be  controlled  and 
governed  by  the  people  of  the  Nation.  The 
District  of  Columbia  never  has  been  self-sup- 
porting, it  is  not  now  stole  to  pay  its  own  way, 
and  it  never  will  be  able  to  do  so.  It  has  no 
more  entitlement  in  logic  or  in  morality  to 
"home  rule"  than  do  Fort  Polk,  Redstone 
Arsenal,  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  or  the  Chi- 
cago Post  Office,  or  for  that  matter  the  Nav- 
ajo Indian  Reservation  located  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Utah. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  in  its  Wisdom 
never  saw  fit  to  proclaim  the  District  a  res- 
ervation granting  residency  as  a  prlvllegs 
limited  solely  to  people  in  Oovemment  and 
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those  having  legitimate  business  with  the 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  or  Its  facilities. 

Learning  nothing  from  the  failures  of  the 
radicals  who  made  the  same  '^«ft«irss  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  we  again  eiQ>eriinent  with 
"home  rule." 

Such  shibboleths  as  "home  rule,"  "democ- 
racy," and  "government  by  the  pec^le"  "one- 
man-one  vote"  have  caused  us  to  forget  this 
lesson  and  to  relinquish  step  by  step  our 
responsibility  and  authority  over  our  home — 
our  Nation's  Capital  to  residents  whose  In- 
abUlty  to  operate  a  dty  of  this  size  and  com- 
plexity has  made  Washington  an  Interna- 
tional laughing  stock. 

We  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  capitals  of  certain  undeveloped  or  emerg- 
ing nations  were  regarded  as  hazardous  posts 
by  clvUized  foreign  service  people.  But  It  Is 
a  little  disturbing  to  find  that  our  own  Capi- 
tal— the  seat  of  government  of  the  foremost 
nation  in  the  world — Is  regarded  as  a  hazard- 
ous duty  station  by  the  personnel  of  many  of 
the  foreign  embassies  resident  here. 

It  is  pointless  to  recite  again  the  weekly 
report  of  armed  robberies,  assault,  and  other 
crimes  of  violence  which  have  occurred  wlth- 
m  the  city. 

It  Is  important  for  us  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  so-caUed  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  obviously  unable  to 
do  anything  to  reduce  this  shameful  toU. 

The  recent  announcement  of  a  slight  crime 
drop  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  unimpres- 
sive and  nonoonvincing.  There  Is  no  decrease 
in  crime,  but  rather  the  victims  of  crime  are 
not  reporting  the  incidents.  The  victims  have 
learned  that  reporting  crime  accomplishes 
nothing  but  to  compile  statistics  for  the  local 
authorities,  while  they  in  turn  are  Intimi- 
dated and  harassed,  and  the  Judicial  estab- 
lishment does  not  punish  the  offenders,  pos- 
sibly feeling  the  greatest  deterrent  is  to  turn 
the  offenders  looee  In  Washington. 

Education-wise,  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  Exhibit  One  that  the  government  cannot 
raise  intelligence  levels  by  massive  marshal 
aid  to  schools  and  programs.  There  are  now 
SI  completely  black  schools  without  one 
white  student,  and  as  late  as  June  3,  1971, 
Superintendent  Hugh  Scott  announced  that 
the  average  reading  achievement  by  8th 
graders  In  Washington,  D.C,  Is  equivalent 
to  6th  grade  standards  nationwide.  This  Is 
comparable  to  saying  that  by  national  tests, 
the  average  18  or  19  years  old  D.C.  youth  who 
has  completed  his  high  school  education  has 
the  ability  or  training  of  a  16  year  old  or 
high  school  freshman  nationwide. 

And  the  situation  becomes  worse,  not  bet- 
ter, as  the  progressive  education  program 
force  more  and  more  whites  and  IntelUgent 
negroes  to  flee  to  the  suburbs. 

The  apologists  <md  interpretative  analyzers 
seek  to  explain  the  exodus  of  decent  Ameri- 
cans on  the  failure  to  pour  In  nwre  and  more 
taxpayers'  money  for  more  giveaways  and 
more  free  public  accommodations.  Few  dare 
to  comment  on  the  obvious  reasons  for  the 
migration;  that  Is,  the  fear  of  violence,  the 
concern  for  one's  personal  safety  and  the 
national  desire  to  be  with  people  of  one's 
own  choice  and  kind.  Such  truths  are  still 
suppressed  under  free  speech  and  free  press 
as  not  being  popular  because  they  are  re- 
garded as  being  out  of  the  mid-stream  of 
rapport  for  our  free  society. 

The  District  of  Columbia  problems  cannot 
be  solved  by  money  alone.  There  are  but  two 
solutions :  first,  to  remove  aU  Uie  people  from 
the  Federal  district  who  are  not  here  on  the 
business  of  our  country  and  reeettle  them  in 
Sutes  and  areas  that  have  sparse  population 
and  living  room.  Moreover,  public  housing  is 
cheaper  in  Montana,  South  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota, and  Kansas  than  in  Washington,  D.C; 
cr  second,  for  our  many  liberal  and  moder- 
ate eltlaens  who  profsss  to  havs  dedioated 
their  lives  In  the  cause  of  Integrated  brother- 
hood, permissiveness,  and  tolerance,  to  return 
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to  the  DUtrlct  to  live  and  to  place  their  chil- 
dren In  the  District  of  Ooluubta  public 
schooU.  It  may  be  asking  a  lot  for  some  to 
admit  their  mistakes,  but  If  they  do  not  put 
up  and  demonstrate  throu^  personal  ex- 
ample and  leadezBhlp,  they  admit  the  utter 
faUacy  of  their  theoretlcat  goaU. 

Lest  we  forget,  during  the  month  of  May 
of  thU  year,  the  entire  Nation  smarted  with 
Indignation  in  obeervlng  the  wild  disorders 
In  our  Capital  CHy,  requiring  not  only  the 
use  of  local  police,  but  also  the  U.S.  Army, 
UB.  Marine  Corps,  and  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia National  Guard  as  backups  for  the 
Metropolitan  Police  In  preventing  a  shut- 
down of  normal  actlvltlee  of  Oovemment. 

Despite  the  dedicated  and  untiring  efforts 
of  police,  some  Government  buildings  were 
closed  and  defaced,  among  them  the  Munic- 
ipal Center  and  the  Washington  Monument. 
The  May  scenes  in  Washington  emphasize 
better  than  anything  I  could  say,  the  Impera- 
tive necessity  for  the  Congress  to  retain  its 
Constitutional  powers  over  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  and  shoiUd  end  for  alltlme  any 
further  consideration  of  converting  thU  tur- 
bulent city  Into  a  self-governing  State  with 
representatives  In  the  Congress.  It  U,  and 
should  remain,  a  Federal  reservation  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  UB.  Congress. 

For  the  freedom  and  safety  of  Congress,  It 
U  better  that  Congress  reUln  the  right  to 
self-govern  and  self-determination  than 
squatters  on  thU  Federal  reservation. 

No  legislator  can  say  that  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  U  an  independent,  impartial  com- 
munity, nor  a  safe  place  to  work  In  the  in- 
terests of  hU  constituents.  Nor  U  the  District 
any  model  city,  nor  U  It  indicative  of  a  cross- 
section  of  the  American  society  since  it  U 
overwhelmingly  dUproportlonately  out  of 
racial  balance. 

If  Washington,  D.C.  no  longer  qualifies  as  a 
neutral  sanctuary  for  those  about  the  busi- 
ness of  our  country,  then  the  purpoee  for  It 
being  an  open  city,  detached  from  a  State,  no 
longer  exists. 

Sympathy  for  transients  and  migrants  who 
have  been  induced  by  many  causes  and 
promises  to  settle  in  Washington,  D.C.  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  otmsidered  as  serious 
grounds  for  granting  of  statehood  and  Con- 
gressional repreaentatlfm.  Nor  would  any  se- 
rious legUlator  ^>prove  of  such  action  marsly 
to  satisfy  block  votes  or  Ul-lnfoimsd  people 
at  home  simply  to  get  the  crusaders  off  their 
back.  TliU  would  even  be  true  when  the 
majority  of  the  legislators  know  It  would  be 
possible  to  make  promises  and  give  false 
encouragement  to  some  people  when  they 
know  that  it  U  next  to  impossible  to  ever  ge4i 
75%  of  the  State  Legislatures  of  the  United 
States  to  approve  of  such  legislation. 

After  all,  what  would  home  rule  for  the 
District  solve?  Who  would  possibly  benefit 
from  It?  Where  would  there  be  any  expected 
change,  except  to  the  detriment  <A  the 
American  taxpayers  and  the  threat  to  the 
personal  safety  of  those  of  \is  In  Oongrsss  and 
their  staffs  and  funlllas?  At  most  the  Ameri- 
can people  could  «q>set  but  a  few  more  radi- 
cal votes  in  either  body  of  Congress  to  be 
controlled  and  exploited  by  pressure  groups. 
I  find  It  difficult  to  bellevs  that  thU  Com- 
mittee U  seriously  considering  altering  our 
basic  structure  of  govsmmsnt  by  crsating  a 
State  from  seosded  areas  of  States. 

If  such  U  the  esse,  then  I  reoommsnd  the 
Committee  glvs  further  serious  oonaldsration 
to  the  establishmsnt  of  new  States  from  each 
of  our  Bsvaral  Indian  ressrvstlons  whioh  prss- 
ently  houss  tribal  Indian  nations  who  have 
been  represented  In  thto  Congress  and  who 
have  never  never  had  home  rule  nor  the 
Independence  of  self-dstsrmlnatlon.  Tb-t 
Indian  naUons  can  be  well  defined  and  many 
also  Uvs  on  a  federal  reservation.  Just  as  do 
the  natives  in  Washington.  D.C. 

The  m«]or  Indian  tribes  ars  Nst^.  SIoiiz. 
Apaohs,  Cherokee.  Creaks,  and  Cbootaw. 
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If  this  Oommlttse  in  its  wisdom  should 
see  fit  to  pass  out  a  D.C.  boms  mis  Mil  for 
the  blacks  of  Washington,  I  Intend  to  intro- 
duos  a  home  rule  bill  for  each  of  Vbt  major 
Indian  nations  to  give  ths  Ameilcan  Indian 
a  voles  and  rsprsssntattoo  in  the  United 
States  Congnss. 

Tlis  psndlng  issues  of  home  rule  and  voting 
rights  can  easily  be  disposed  of  by  retrooedlng 
that  portion  of  Washington,  D.C.  back  to 
Maryland  from  whence  it  cams.  District  of 
Ccdumbia  citizens  wlU  then  be  able  to  vote 
and  as  a  city  of  Maryland  will  snjoy  home  rule 
Just  ss  ezerdssd  by  the  eitiaeiis  of  Ifaryland. 
Virginia,  and  any  other  State. 

Attadied  U  a  copy  of  my  bill,  H3.  855,  to 
retrocede  a  portion  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  the  State  of  MSzTland,  which  I  aSk 
be  made  a  portion  of  my  testimony. 

HJt.  856 

A  bill  to  retrocede  a  portion  of  the  DUtrlct 
of  Coliunbla  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Boute 
of  Repre$entaHvee  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreat  assembled.  That  aU  of 
that  portion  of  the  DUtrlct  of  ColumbU  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  State  at  Mary- 
land and  not  Included  within  the  Federal 
area  described  in  section  8  of  thU  Act,  and  all 
the  rights  and  JurUcttctlon  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  State  of  Maryland  in 
connection  therewith,  are  hereby  retroceded 
and  relinquished  to  the  State  erf  Maryland 
effective  as  of  the  date  of  the  aoc^tanoe 
thereof  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Sk.  a.  (a)  Nothing  in  thU  Act  shaa  be  con- 
strued to  vest  in  the  Stete  of  Maryland  any 
property  right  in  any  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty situated  in  that  portion  of  the  District 
(rf  Columbia  retroceded  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land under  the  first  section  of  thU  Act  and 
held  by  the  United  Stetes  or  by  any  p«^oa. 
except  as  such  property  may  be  transferred 
to  the  State  of  Maryland  by  the  United  States 
or  by  such  person,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  The  Jurtsdlctton  at  the  United  States 
and  of  the  govnmment  at  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  laws  In  effect  In  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  as  of  the  date  at  aooeptanoe  by 
the  Stete  of  Maryland  of  the  retrooesston  pro- 
vided for  by  the  first  section  of  thU  Act,  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until  the  State 
of  Maryland  ahaU  provide  by  law  for  the  ex- 
tension of  ite  Jurisdiction  and  Judicial  sys- 
tem over  that  portion  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia retroceded  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
under  the  first  section  of  thU  Act. 

(c)  The  United  Stetes  shall  retain  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  real  and  personal  property  held 
by  it,  and  situated  within  that  porUon  of  the 
DUtrlct  <rf  ColumbU  retroceded  to  the  Stete 
of  Maryland  under  the  first  section  of  thU 
Act,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  United  Stetes  exercUes  JurUdle- 
tlon  over  property  htf  d  by  it  situated  within 
the  vaitous  States. 

Sxc.  3  (a)  The  Federal  area  referred  to  In 
the  first  section  of  thU  Act  U  more  partic- 
ularly described  as  that  portion  of  the  DU- 
trlct of  Ccdumbia  situatsd  within  the  boun- 
dary line  daserlbsd  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  ths  sast  slds  at  Bock  CreA 
whan  it  meete  the  Potomac  River  and  run- 
ning generally  north  and  east  to  a  pdnt 
where  P  Street  Northwest  intersscts  Bo^ 
Creek; 

thenoe  east  on  P  Strset  Northwest  to  Ror- 
Ida  Avenue: 

thoice  foUonrlng  norlda  Aventie  to 
Fifteenth  Btrset  Worthsest; 

thence  south  on  Fmesntli  Strsst  North- 
east to  C  Street  Nortbsmt; 

thenoe  east  on  C  atraet  Morthsast  to  the 
Bast  0^>ltal  Street  Brldfls; 

thenoe  east  on  ths  Bast  Oapttol  Sto<sst 
Bridge  to  the  point  where  it  tnterssote  the 
middle  of  the  Anscostla  Blvsr  ohaaiMi; 

thsnce  genwally  south  and  west  down  the 
mldohannsl  at  ths  AnaonsMa  Blvsr  to  that 
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point  In  Uie  nhannel  ttimt  Is  due  south  of 
HalnsPotnt; 

thence  due  west  to  the  present  Vlrglnl*- 
Dlstrlct  of  OdumbU  txmndsry  at  the  shore- 
line of  Washington  National  Airport: 

thence  generally  north  and  east  up  the 
Potomac  Blver  along  the  Vlzglnla-Dlstrlct  of 
Columbia  boundary  to  a  point  parallel  to 
the  nortbenunoet  projection  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  ISUnd; 

thence  east  to  the  confluence  of  Rock  Creek 
and  the  Potomac  River. 

(b)  Where  the  Federal  area  described  In 
subsection  (a)  Is  bounded  by  streets  such 
streets  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  City  and  the  Federal 
jurisdiction  shall  extend  to  the  sidewalks 
of  the  distant  side  of  the  street. 

Sxc.  Xffectlve  as  of  the  date  of  the  accept- 
ance by  the  State  of  Biaryland  of  the  Federal 
area  retroceded  to  It  under  this  Act,  the  State 
of  li<sryland  shaU  be  entitled  to  one  Repre- 
sentative in  addition  to  the  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  which  it  is  otherwtse  en- 
titled, until  the  taking  effect  of  the  next  re- 
^>portlonment,  and  such  Representative 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  membership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  now  pre- 
scribed by  law.  ITntll  otherwise  provided  by 
the  State  of  Maryland,  such  additional  Rep- 
resentative shall  be  elected  from  the  Fed- 
eral area  retroceded  under  this  Act.  Such 
temporary  Increase  in  the  membership  shall 
not  operate  to  either  increase  or  decrease  the 
permanent  membership  of  the  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  prescribed  In  the  Act  of 
August  8,  1911  (87  SUt.  18)  nor  shaU  such 
temporary  Increase  affect  the  basis  of  ap- 
portionment established  by  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 15,  1941  (5S  SUt.  761;  2  VS.C.  3a), 
for  the  Blghty-thlrd  Congress  and  each  Con- 
gress thereafter. 


THE  BREAK-EVEN  POINT  FOR  THE 
JET  AIRBUS 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  KEATING 

OF  OKIO 
IN  THS  HOT78E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  KEIATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  and  compari- 
son between  the  ill-fated  L-lOll  jet  air- 
bus built  by  Lockheed  and  the  DC-10 
airbus  built  by  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 

On  July  29,  1971,  McDonnell  Douglas 
delivered  the  first  two  DC-lO's  to  Ameri- 
can Airlines  and  United  Airlines. 

The  DC-lO's  are  fully  certified  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  for 
commercial  aviation  and  are  flying  today. 

James  F.  McDonnell,  chairman  of  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  firm,  according  to 
a  report  in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning,  says  his  company  will  have  to 
seU  438  of  the  wide-body  trijets  to  break 
even. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Lockheed  Corp.,  in  testimony  be- 
tore  the  House  committee  said  Lock- 
heed's break-even  point  would  be  the 
sale  of  255  aircraft. 

I  believe  these  different  estimates  de- 
serve our  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times,  written  by  Robert  E. 
Bedlngfidd: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Anumai  Rxcbvs  Fust  DC-10  Jrrs — Akku- 

CAN   Ain>   TTlflTBD  AC^VT   T^OCOTOB   PlJtNXS 

ON  Coast 

(By  Robert  E.  Bedlngfleld) 

Loiro  Bkach,  CAi.rr. — The  first  two  DC-IO's 
were  delivered  here  today  by  the  builder,  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation,  to  American 
Airlines  and  United  Airlines. 

James  F.  McDonnell,  chairman  of  McDon- 
n^  Douglas,  presented  Marlon  Sadler,  vice 
chairman  of  American  and  Edward  E.  Carl- 
son, president  of  United,  with  gold  keys  to 
the  two  planes. 

At  a  news  conference  shortly  before  the 
ceremony,  Mr.  McDonnell  said  his  company 
had  orders  for  133  of  the  new  planes  and 
options  on  130  others  from  19  airlines  in  this 
country,  Europe,  Africa  and  New  Zealand. 
"It's  enough  to  take  us  Into  mid-year  1974," 
Mr.  McDonnell  said. 

But,  he  said,  McDonnell  Douglas  would 
have  to  sell  438  of  the  wide-body  trljets  to 
break  even. 

Mr.  McDonnell  parried  a  question  as  to 
the  competitive  advantage  bis  company 
would  have  for  wlde-bodled  trljets  If  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  became  bcmk- 
rupt  and  was  unable  to  proceed  with  the 
production  of  its  three-eng^e  airbus. 

"I  think  It  vrould  be  nice  If  we  could  confine 
ova  discussion  here  today  to  the  delivery  of 
the  first  two  DC-lO's,"  said  Mr.  McDonnell. 
Then,  very  slowly  and  softly,  he  said : 

"Our  sympathies  are  deeply  with  our  hard 
working  creative  people  In  all  their  trials 
and  trtbulatlons. 

"I  think  the  Industry  deserves  a  better 
fate  than  has  been  happening  to  It.  Otir 
sympathy  also  is  with  a>nr  friends  In  govern- 
ment working  so  hard  over  a  dlfllcult  situa- 
tion. The  DC-10  has  been  created  In  the 
private  competitive  enterprise  system  and 
It's  an  Illustration  of  what  can  be  done." 

BBOWm  VOICXS  DI81CAT 

Secor  D.  Browne,  chairman  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  was  among  officials  from 
Washington  and  the  aircraft  industry  here 
for  today's  ceremonies.  He  expressed  dismay 
that  the  DC-10  may  mark  the  end  of  the 
United  States  dominance  In  the  commercial 
aircraft  field  unless  the  supersonic  transport 
program  Is  resurrected. 

"After  the  DC-10  what  is  going  to  be 
built?"  asked  Mr.  Browne  rhetorically.  He 
then  pointed  out  how  under  Defense  Depart- 
ment expenditures  this  coimtry  has  been  able 
to  finance  the  research  and  development  re- 
quired for  new  aircraft  engine  production. 

"7ou  always  develop  the  engine  first  and 
then  the  airplane  around  It,"  said  Mr. 
Browne. 

He  stressed  that  there  was  no  new  research 
and  development  work  for  new  aircraft  en- 
gines under  way  at  this  time  and  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  had  Indicated 
that  it  was  not  prepared  to  pick  up  the 
bill  for  such  expenditures. 

NO  WOU>   ON  FAU  CUT 

without  a  government-financed  research 
and  development  program,  the  United  States 
lant  "going  to  be  able  to  seU"  aircraft 
throughout  the  world,  Mr.  Browne  said. 

When  asked  if  the  operating  economies  of 
the  DC-10  would  permit  the  airlines  to  lower 
their  fares,  and  whether  the  C.A3.  would 
push  for  such  a  move,  Mr.  Browne  replied 
that  he  could  not  answer.  He  then  described 
airline  travel  as  "a  tremendous  bargain,  even 
with  new  fare  Increases"  that  have  gone  Into 
effect. 

John  H.  Shaffer,  administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  said  the 
DO-10  made  half  the  noise  of  present  Jet 
aircraft  and  be  emphasized  that  the  DC-10 
engine  was  smokeleaa. 


My  31,  1971 


SMALL  BUSINESS  FAILURE 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  mcHniAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Jvly  30.  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  witnessed  a  25-percent  rise  in  the 
rate  ot  failures  for  small  businesses,  with 
a  total  of  11,000  firms  going  under.  This 
alarming  increase  stems  from  discourag- 
ing changes  in  those  economic  variables 
which  so  vitally  influence  the  life  or  death 
of  these  companies.  With  the  awareness 
that  these  firms  comprise  99  percent  of 
our  Nation's  corporations,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  will  provide  sub- 
stantial tax  reductions  and  incentives  for 
small  business. 

At  a  time  of  rising  interest  rates,  a 
shrinking  money  supply  and  reduced 
profits,  the  strain  oa  the  small  business- 
man to  maintain  a  competitive  stance 
has  grown  heavier  than  ever  before.  As 
a  conse<iuence  of  their  size,  these  com- 
panies  are  most  susceptible  to  changes 
in  the  economic  climate  and  are  the  first 
to  suffer  irom  them,  often  going  out  of 
business  before  they  can  recover. 

This  bill  by  reducing  taxes  and  creat- 
ing investment  incentives,  will  provide 
these  firms  with  greater  flexibility  to  face 
short  term  financial  and  economic  crises. 
In  addition,  they  should  serve  to  encour- 
age the  formation  of  new  small  businesses 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Recent  tax  proposals  have  served  to 
benefit  only  the  largest  corporaticais, 
often  at  the  expense  of  small  business.  An 
illustration  of  the  above  was  a  1970  move 
to  eliminate  export  income  as  a  taxable 
item.  Estimates  are  that  50  to  90  percent 
of  those  benefits  would  accrue  to  the  larg- 
est 125  corporations,  leaving  very  little 
for  the  small  businessman.  Another  ex- 
ample is  the  accelerated  depreciation  de- 
duction program,  designed  to  give  80  per- 
cent of  its  deductions  to  less  than  1 
percent  of  all  U.S.  firms. 

Before  I  address  myself  to  some  of 
these  specific  tax  reforms,  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  they  will  result  in  no  loss  in 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Government.  The 
thrust  of  this  biU  is  designed  to  shift  1 
percent  of  all  corporation  taxes  away 
from  small  business  and  onto  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  wealthier,  more  established 
corporate  giants.  By  this  yardstick,  all 
firms  whose  earnings  are  below  $1  mil- 
lion would  benefit  from'  the  tax  cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  enumerate  the  re- 
visions called  for  in  this  bill:  nxst,  the 
first  year  depreciation  allowances  for 
small  business  property  would  be  In- 
creased from  $10,000  to  $20,000.  Increased 
revenue  resulting  from  this  change  would 
serve  to  restore  stability  to  this  sector. 

Second.  A  7  percent  investment  credit 
previously  repealed,  would  be  renewed 
with  the  purpose  of  creating  expansion 
and  growth. 

Third.  The  time  period  for  loss  carry- 
over provisions  would  be  extended  to  10 
years.  As  a  result,  losses  could  be  spread 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  and  thus  in- 
directly provide  smaller  firms  with  a 
wider  financial  base. 


My  31,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


I  wish  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  body  is  presently  considering  legis- 
lation, the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Act.  which  would  provide  for  the  relief 
of  large  corporations.  By  deflniticm,  small 
businesses  are  restricted  from  participa- 
tion in  that  program.  The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  recognize  that  these  companies 
are  important  contributors  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  and,  as  such,  are 
worthy  of  the  same  consideratians  which 
we  have  extended  to  major  enteipriaes. 
I  feel  that  this  bill  will  aid  in  the  realiza- 
tion and  development  of  that  conc^H. 


REVENUE  SHARINO 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Jtdy  30.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cen- 
tral domestic  concern  of  the  Congress  in 
recent  years  has  been  to  flnd  ways  of 
strengthening  and  reinvigorating  the 
federal  system,  to  give  it  the  ability  and 
flexibility  to  deal  with  the  problems 
which  are  growing  more  complex  and 
more  demanding  with  each  passing  day. 

Many  approaches  have  been  consid- 
ered, including  expanded  Federal  cate- 
gorical grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, tax  credits,  the  federalizing  of 
welfare  programs,  aid  to  cities,  and  rev- 
enue sharing. 

I  have  long  supported  the  concept  of 
revenue  sharing.  But  as  I  have  studied  the 
Issue,  I  have  found  myself  asking  more 
and  more  questions  about  the  capacity 
of  State  and  local  governments  to  handle 
effectively  large  infusions  of  FMeral 
funds.  Revenue  sharing,  I  believe,  must 
be  combined  with  thorough  reforms  in 
State  and  local  governments.  Without 
modernization  and  reform,  revenue  shar- 
ing will  serve  only  to  underwrite  a  system 
which  is  badly  in  need  of  change. 

TOUTH    VOTB 

When  the  25th  amendment  was  rati- 
fied, 11  million  18-  to  21-year-olds  be- 
came eligible  to  vote— 303.000  of  them 
Hoosiers. 

My  observations  are  that  the  young 
people  today  are  not  so  interested 
labels— Democrat  or  Republican,  11_ 
or  conservative — and  are  more  pragm-_ 
and  independent.  They  look  with  skepti 
clsm  on  the  politician's  instinct  to  com 
promise.  They  are  impaUent,  less  apt  to 
agree  to  gradual  change,  and  more  in- 
sistent on  immediate  progress. 

The  new  voters  could  brln«  our  polit- 
ical process  to  facing  a  fundamental 
reshaping,  shifting  the  grounds  upon 
which  elections  are  fought.  Hopefully 
they  will  help  to  upgrade  the  process. 

PXNTAOON    PAFBia 

I  agreed  with  the  Supreme  Court's  rul- 
ing that  the  Pentagon  papers  could  be 
published.  While  the  Government  argued 
that  Irreparable  damage  would  come 
from  their  publication,  in  my  view, 
greater  damage  would  result  from  con- 
onued  secrecy.  The  Pentagon  papers 
«al  with  some  fundamental  questions 
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which  need  answers. if  we  are  going  to 
avoid  future  Viethams :  What  went  wrong 
in  Vietnam?  How  did  we  get  involved? 
How  did  we  lose  our  way? 

The  task  before  us  is  to  learn  from 
the  Pentagon  papers.  We  must  Improve 
the  decisionmaking  process,  opening 
more  of  it  up  to  public  debate.  The  Gov- 
ernment's classification  system  must  be 
revised.  Congress  must  become  more  ef- 
fective in  the  foreign  policy  process,  as- 
suming more  of  a  partnership  with  the 
Executive  in  policymaking. 

The  Pentagon  papers  have  shown  us 
the  Government  did  not  act  in  a  manner 
in  which  to  earn  the  confldence  of  the 
people,  but  there  is  another  side  to  the 
issue.  The  people  must  act  in  a  way  to 
earn  the  confidence  of  the  Government, 
to  be  informed,  and  not  react  by  instinct 
to  complex  questions,  or  engage  In  care- 
less rhetoric  and  namecalling. 

BICHEH    EDUCATION 

Pew  families  can  now  afford  to  send 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  college  with- 
out financial  aid  in  some  measure.  Costs 
have  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years 
and  they  show  no  signs  of  leveling  off. 

The  Federal  Government's  response  to 
rising  costs  of  higher  education  has  trig- 
gered one  of  the  major  debates  In  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  I  believe  the  costs 
of  higher  education  today  require  a  broad 
range  of  Improved  student  assistance 
programs  for  those  from  low-  and 
middle-income  families,  including  grants, 
direct  loans,  insured  loans,  and  work- 
study  payments.  I  believe,  too,  that  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  need  di- 
rect, institutional  aid. 

TAXES 

The  American  ta]q)ayer  can  be  ex- 
cused 11  he  gets  a  little  numb.  He  pays 
taxes  to  local,  State,  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments on  what  he  earn*— income 
tax — on  what  he  spends — sales  tax — and 
on  what  he  owns — property  tax. 

He  is  probably  unaware,  however,  that 
Federal  income  taxes — which  seem  to  get 
most  of  the  blame  for  high  taxes — have 
been  declining  over  the  last  20  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  devdcv- 
ment  in  taxation  is  occurring  wltiK)ut 
much  public  attention  or  complaint.  Fed- 
eral payroll  taxes,  such  as  the  social 
security  tax,  are  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly important  part  of  our  revenue  sys- 
tem. Unlike  the  income  tax,  which  is  a 
progressive  tax,  payroll  taxes  have  little 
relationship  to  the  wage-earner's  abUity 
to  pay  and  the  burden  hits  hardest  the 
low-  and  middle-income  wage  earner. 

FAElCXas 

Few  Americans  realize,  I  suspect,  the 
gamble  the  farmer  takes  each  year  with 
the  weather,  the  market,  the  cost-price 
squeeze,  or  the  possibility  of  disease  or 
damage  to  his  crops.  It  is  in  this  atmos- 
phere of  imcertainty  that  the  farmer 
must  exist. 

This  year,  he  was  faced  with  the  return 
of  the  com  blight,  a  new  farm  program, 
a  hog  market  crash,  and  a  continued 
cost-price  squeeze  which  has  chipped  a 
little  more  away  from  his  net  income. 

With  all  of  these  factors  in  the  picture, 
most  farm  economists  are  predicting 
little,  if  any.  Improvement  in  the  farm 
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Inoome  In  1971.  The  watcbwotd  for  feed 
grain  and  livestock  farmers  this  year 
is  uncertainty.  High  risks  are  normal 
for  the  farmer.  This  year,  however,  may 
be  one  of  super-high  risks. 

INFLATION 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  In  order  to 
make  significant  progress  against  in- 
creases in  wages  and  prices,  we  must 
pursue  not  only  appropriate  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies,  but  also  an  active  In- 
comes policy,  one  which  is  maiketed- 
oriented  and  aimed  at  reducing  the 
pressures  on  spiraling  costs  and  prices. 

The  classical  remedies  have  not 
worked  well  enough,  or  fast  enough,  to 
deal  with  this  new  problem  in  eco- 
nomics—persistent inflation  in  the  face 
of  substantial  unemployment. 

THX  LOCKBXB)  LOAN 

Should  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vide financial  backing  to  major  indus- 
tries which  find  themselves  unable  to 
pay  their  debts?  This  was  the  theme  of 
the  debate  before  the  Congress  as  it  con- 
sidered the  "Lockheed  Loan  Bill." 

I  opposed  the  bill.  It  was  so  hurriedly 
drafted  that  adequate  hearings  could  not 
be  held  to  determine  the  validity  and 
the  need  for  such  legislation.  More  im- 
portantly, such  legislation  is  damaging 
to  our  economic  system,  rewards  bad 
management,  and,  in  a  time  of  severe 
domestic  needs,  it  would  be  a  misalloca- 
tlon  of  our  financial  resources. 

If  the  rescue  of  Lockheed  and  other 
major  companies  is  to  become  a  PMeral 
obligation,  it  should  be  ranked  am<mg 
all  government  otdlgations,  such  as 
health  needs,  urban  and  rural  develop- 
ment, or  education. 

It  simply  is  not  the  function  of  a 
democratic  government  to  pick  up  the 
tab  for  the  failure  of  a  private  enter- 
prise, or  to  decide  which  firms  are  im- 
portant or  deserving  enough  to  continue 
to  operate. 

CANCXB 

As  the  Congress  sifts  through  the  Na- 
tion's priorities,  renewed  emphasis  in  the 
fight  against  cancer  is  coming  to  the 
top.  There  is  no  question  about  Congress' 
determination  to  step  up  efforts  to  con- 
trol this  dread  disease. 

I  have  introduced  legislation-^and  I 
support  all  efforts — ^to  Increase  slgnlfl- 
cantiy  funding  for  cancer  research. 


TRAVEL  FOR  ELDERLY 
HANDICAPPED 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  axw  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
reintroducing  today  my  blU  to  i»t>vlde 
free  or  reduced  travel  rates  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

The  re«)onse  to  this  bill  since  first 
Introduced  this  spring  has  been  over- 
whelmingly enthusiastic.  People  across 
the  country  see  it  as  a  sign  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  care  about  our  elderly 
and  handicapped  citizens. 
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I  am  Ixuerttaur  in  the  Rccoro  at  this 
point  a  letter  I  received  tntu  Edwin  W. 
ICartin.  Aasodate  Commissioner  of  the 
O^MUtment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped: 

Ogpumtmtrt  or  Hxalth, 

■BtTCATIOK,  AKD  WKifAaX, 

WaaMnffUm.  D.O.,  JiOf  1. 1971. 
Hon.  BarjAimr  8.  RonarnuL, 
VJi.  House  of  Jteprcaextstioea, 
WaaMnpton.  D.C. 

Db«b  Ux.  Rosxnthal:  We  at  tb«  Biiraau  of 
EducaUon  for  the  Handicapped  of  the  XJ£, 
Office  of  Bdncatlan  wlah  to  applaud  yt>u  and 
your  colleagues  for  your  efforts  on  betialf  of 
the  handloapped.  The  bUl  to  permit  tlie 
elderly  and  the  handlcH>P«<l  to  travel  free 
or  at  reduced  imtee  on  the  nations  commer- 
al  air,  rail,  and  bus  lines  is  inspiring. 
Assisting  groups  such  as  the  handicapped 
and  elderly  to  live  fuller,  more  productive 
lives  will  ultlmaitely  benettt  the  entire  nation. 
Our  thanks. 
Sincerely, 

Bdwih  W.  Mastin, 
Associate    Commissioner,    Bureau    of 
education  for  the  Handicapped. 


TOCKS  ISLAJND  DAM 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  do  PONT 

or  vwLxmaa 
XH  THK  HOU8S  OF  REPRKSENTATIVXS 

rridanf.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  D0  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  yesterday  during 
debate  on  the  public  works  appn^ria- 
tion  bill.  I  waa  unable  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  a  letter  from  one 
of  our  colleagues.  Congressman  Satlos 
of  Pennsylvania,  concerning  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam.  I  would  like  to  insert  this 
letter  at  this  point  in  the  Rscou  be- 
cause I  believe  it  states  very  well  the  is- 
sue of  funding  projects  with  taxpayers' 
money  before  their  environmental  im- 
pact Is  fully  imderstood: 
CONcixss  or  TRx  UmixD  Statxb, 

Houn  or  Rctucbkntativxs, 
WaaMngton,  D.C,  July  29, 1971. 
Hon.  I^B  Axenn, 
Houae  of  Repreaentativea, 
Waahtnjfton,  D.  O. 

Okab  CONGBnaaiAN:  The  House  will  be 
considering  today  the  PnUle  Works  iU)pro- 
prlatlon  BUl  (H.  a  lOOOO)  and  I  am  request- 
Ing  your  assistance  in  having  deleted  from 
this  bin  the  3.7  million  doUars  planned  for 
construction  funds  of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Toeks  laiand  Piojeot  was  approved  in 
1943  and  provides  for  the  construction  of  a 
comprehensive  reservoir,  pump-storage  elec- 
tric facility  and  recreation  complex  on  the 
Delaware  River  in  Pennsylvania.  Over  the 
years  no  money  has  been  appropriated  for 
construction  of  the  fadUttes,  and  the  project 
has  bwoome  invcdved  In  local  and  national 
environmental  problems.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Xnvlronmental  PoUcy  Act  of 
1960.  ttw  Oatpa  of  BiglnMn  has  ■otMnltted 
«n  environmental  bnpaot  statement  pur- 
suant to  Seotkm  103  (3)    (c)   of  that  Act. 

TbU  impact  statement  has  been  rejected 
by  Chairman  BusseQ  Train  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  he  has  ad- 
vised the  Department  of  the  Army  that  the 
■Corps'  Impact  statement  Is  Inadequate  in 
Ave  major  areas  and  has  called  upon  the 
Corps  to  undertake  a  study  to  setic  viable  al- 
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tematlves,  and  not  Just  Justification  of  eslst- 
ing  plans. 

I  strongly  believe  that  funding  for  Initial 
oonstraetton  of  the  Dam  should  be  wlth- 
btfd  until  a  con^nehsoalTe  envlranmental 
Impaot  statement  has  been  approved  by  the 
Cbalnaan  of  ttae  OouneU  on  InvtroonMntal 
QuaUty.  and  I  f uUy  concur  with  fn>«iw««Ti 
Ttala's  reoommendatlon  that  the  Corps  of 
Xnglneen  undertake  a  coordinated  and  mul- 
tUUsetpllnary  study  of  ttie  Project  with  other 
participating  ageooles. 

To  antticrlBe  the  construction  of  the  Tocks 
laiand  Dam  after  the  Corps  of  Xngtneers  en- 
vironmental Impact  sutement  has  been  re- 
jected, wmad  be  a  ssrtous  hcesoh  cf  the  let- 
ter and  q>lrlt  of  Section  103  of  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  The  responslblllty  for  the 
protection  of  the  environment  rests  In  the 
hands  of  Congress  to  allow  that  respcmstbll- 
Ity  to  pass  to  the  Corps  of  Kn^neers  would 
be  catastrophic. 

TtM  matter  before  the  House  constitutes  a 
test  of  the  wllllngneas  of  Congress  to  follow- 
through  on  Its  oonmiltment  to  a  clean  en- 
vironment. Barely  has  the  Issue  been  pre- 
sented in  such  dear-out  manner.  If  the  House 
glvee  the  Corps  a  "go-ahead"  for  this  project 
without  having  at  lu  dlqwaal  a  complete 
"environmental  Impact  ataitement"  not  only 
Is  the  will  of  Congress  subverted,  but  the 
future  credibility  of  aU  Congressional  efforts 
to  control  the  environmental  damage  will  be 
o(unpromlBed.  We  must  not  allow  that  to 
happen I 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  thU 
project  was  authorized  back  In  1063  but  I 
must  point  out  that  that  was  during  an 
era  when  concern  of  our  natural  environ- 
ment was  at  a  low  or  non-existent  level. 
Times  have  changed,  the  awareness  of  the 
Congress  has  changed,  but  the  mission  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  not  changed.  Their 
mission  in  building  has,  until  now,  never 
seriously  been  questioned  by  the  public  and 
Congress.  The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  has  brought  that  policy  into  question. 

I  do  not  object  out-of-hand  to  the  con- 
struction of  any  major  Corps  project  such  as 
the  Tocks  Island  Dam.  However,  I  do  object 
to  the  use  of  the  public's  money  for  a  fa- 
cility which  may  be  damaging  to  the  public. 
For  this  reason,  I  would  appreciate  your 
support  of  the  amendment  to  strike  tST 
million  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  budget 
until  such  time  as  an  authoritative  Inter- 
agency environmental  Impact  report  Is  com- 
pleted and  accepted  as  emmlnently  sound. 
I  feel  that  the  Congress  could  not  in  good 
conscience  make  the  Initial  coounitment  for 
a  $369  mmion  construction  project  without 
first  determining  the  propriety  and  feasibility 
of  that  commitment. 

This  amendment  will  not  halt  the  project; 
rather,  tt  will  allow  for  continued  land  ac- 
quisition and  design  funds  pending  approval 
of  the  environmental  report  contemplated  by 
the  Environmental  Act  and  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

I  believe  approval  of  this  amendment  would 
be  a  significant  action  by  the  Congress  which 
would  put  all  planners  of  large  Federal 
projects  on  notice  that  any  such  major 
construction  must  first  meet  the  desires  and 
eqiectatlons  of  a  public  concerned  with  our 
environment.  Again,  I  strongly  urge  your 
support  of  this  amendment  and  to  Inform 
my  colleagues  of  my  position. 
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that  Governor  Cahill  has  adopted  a  wait 
and  see  attitude: 


Memher  of  Oonip-eaa. 
During  debate  last  evening  three  Mem- 
bers stated  that  all  four  Oovemors  of 
the  region  affected  were  in  support  of 
construction  of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam. 
That  is  not  correct.  I  Insert  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  a  letter  dated  June  9,  1971,  in  which 
the  director  of  New  Jersey's  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection  indicates 
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Trenton.  NJ.,  June  ».  197i. 
Ur.  Habou  a.  Locxwooo,  Jr.. 
Land  TUle  Building. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dasa  Mb.  Ijookwooo:  Oovemor  Cahill  has 
noted  and  referred  to  our  attention  your 
letter  of  April  33,  1071  concerning  the  mer- 
its of  the  Tocks  Island  Project.  A  number  of 
studlss  of  environmental  effects  of  the  proj- 
ect are  continuing.  In  our  opinion,  ftrmi 
Judgment  as  to  whether  the  benefits  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages  should  not  be  made 
until  we  have  at  hand  the  results  of  all 
these  detailed  Inquiries. 

The  whole  project  Is  now  being  re-exam- 
ined by  private  groups  and  responsible  fed- 
eral agencies,  and  we  are  looking  forwaid 
to  reviewing  the  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  results  of  the  review  and  reoonunen* 
datlons  of  the  President's  Council  tm  En- 
vironmental   Qiiallty. 

We  are  not  taking  a  position  on  this  proj- 
ect until  all  the  facU  and  opimons  are  In. 
I  hope  we  are  wise  enough  to  come  to  the 
right  conclusion. 

Very    truly    yours, 

Chabi,bs  M.  PiBX. 

Direclor. 

It  was  also  stated  during  debate  that 
Mr.  Russell  Train,  Chairman  of  tho 
Council  (m  Environmental  Quality,  sup- 
ported construction  funds  for  the  Dam. 
This  morning  I  personally  talked  with 
Mr.  Train  to  clarify  his  position.  He  re- 
plied that  "I  neither  support  nor  oppose 
construction  fimds"  for  the  dam. 

Finally,  there  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  an  editorial 
which  I  recommend  to  the  Members,  as 
follows: 

TbcKs  Island — Last  Chancb 

The  highly  controversial  Tocks  Island  Dam 
is  to  be  0Ten  a  fresh  look.  It  should. 
Originally  conceived  as  an  Ideal  combina- 
tion of  water  conservation,  flood  control  and 
recreational  facility,  this  project  for  a  37- 
mlle-long  lake  in  the  beautiful  Delaware 
River  Valley  evoked  doubts  among  some  en- 
vironmentalists soon  after  it  was  authorized 
by  Congress  a  decade  ago.  TTiose  doubts  have 
grown  into  fierce  exposition. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  learned  these 
last  few  years,  even  well-planned  river  de- 
velopnunt,  unless  absolutely  essential,  must 
be  considered  subordinate  to  the  aim  of  leav- 
ing great  waterways  as  far  as  possible  In 
their  natural  state.  The  serious  question 
albout  the  Tocks  Island  project  Is  whether 
the  water  to  be  conserved,  the  power  to  be 
generated,  the  recreation  to  be  provided  are 
necessary  enough,  or  even  significant  enough, 
to  warrant  the  poeslble  damage  to  the  beauty 
and  ecological  fabric  of  the  area. 

Under  the  new  Environmental  Protection 
Act,  the  Army  Ocnps  of  Bbglneeis  was  re- 
quired to  file  an  environmental  impact 
statement  for  the  dam.  It  did  so  In  February, 
but  the  statement  was  Inadequate,  as  Army 
officials  have  since  conceded.  To  his  credit. 
Chairman  Russell  Train  of  the  Coxmcll  on 
Environmental  Quality  returned  it  with  de- 
mands for  more  thorough  study. 

The  Corps  did  not  have  to  comply,  since 
the  C.E.Q.  is  without  enforcement  power,  but 
the  Council's  Influence  with  President  Nixon 
In  the  cancellation  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  may  have  set  a  healthy  prece- 
dent. In  any  case,  the  two  agencies  have  now 
agreed  on  a  procedure  for  further  evaluation 
of  the  project's  potential  effects  on  the  en- 
vironment. No  construction  will  begin  imtll 
this  Is  completed. 
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The  study  should  be  made  as  quickly  as 
possible  out  of  consideration  for  property 
owners  who  are  unable  either  to  plan  for 
their  future  In  the  area  or  to  sell  their  pn^- 
erty.  But  the  fact  that  It  will  now  be  made 
Is  a  significant  victory  for  those  whoee  con- 
cern goes  beyond  both  prcq>erty  rights  and 
the  short-term  rewards  that  the  project 
promisee. 


REPRESENTINO  PUBLIC 
SENTIMENT 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or  WBST  vmmtiA 
IN  THE  HOTT8B  OF  BXPRBSBNTATTVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
moves  on.  The  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  stolen  Pentagon  papers  case  and 
the  House  vote  in  the  CBS  citation  mat- 
ter are  now  history. 

However,  the  atmosphere  has  changed 
in  the  corridors  of  the  news  agencies. 
Paralysing  fear  of  intimidation  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  moves  them  to  man 
the  barricades  in  the  big  dty  dailies  and 
television  stations. 

The  news  as  it  comes  from  various 
papers  and  other  media  not  dependent 
on  the  big  dailies  and  the  television  net- 
works is  not  necessarily  in  close  har- 
mony with  the  latter.  I  offer  a  few  more 
excerpts  in  support  of  this  contention. 

The  sort  of  news  media  I  offer  is  close 
to  the  people.  They  can  be  depended  on 
to  r^resent  public  sentiment.  It  is  to 
public  sentiment  that  I  am  responsible^ 
and  to  my  conscience.  Further,  these 
media  are  not  deluded  by  specious  issues. 
They  come  surely  and  directly  to  the 
point 

The  material  foUows: 

[Ftom  the  Martlnaburg   (W.  Va.)    Journal. 

July  1.  1071) 

EDTTOia  To  Bb  Jxtdoib 

The  principal  poslUon  of  The  New  York 

Times  and  The  Waahlngton  Poet  In  regard 

to  pubUoatlon  of  secret  papers  stolen  from 

the  Pentagon  Is  that  the  people  have  a  right 

to  know  what  their  government  Is  doing. 

There  Is  definitely  a  certain  amotmt  of 
vaUdlty  to  this  argument  but  It  then  be- 
comes a  question  of  how  far  a  newspaper 
or  any  other  medium  of  publicity  can  go 
without  harming  the  nation's  security. 

There  Is,  to  us,  however,  still  another  big 
quesUon.  As  we  understand  It,  the  papers 
being  quoted  have  been  taken  from  a  47- 
volume  set  of  books  containing  millions  of 
words.  Even  The  New  York  Times  Is  not  In 
a  position  to  print  all  of  the  words  of  these 
many  voltmies.  Thus  It  comes  down  the 
decision  of  which  of  the  excerpts  shall  be 
published  and  whldi  shall  remain  unknown 
to  the  public. 

In  other  vrords.  The  New  Yoi*  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  editors  will  be  maung 
the  decision  on  what  the  American  people 
should  know,  lliese  editors  will  be  deciding 
what  to  excerpt  and  publish  and  what  not 
to  publish.  They  wlU  be  deciding  what  is 
"Important"  and  what  Is  not. 

If  It  Is  bad  for  the  government  to  withhold 
pubUoatlon  of  all  Information,  isnt  It  Jxist 
•8  bad  to  have  a  couple  of  admittedly  biased 
editors  deciding  what  shall  be  made  known 
»ad  what  shall  not? 

As  we  have  watched  these  two  newq>apers 
over  the  years,  their  editors  will  not  be  likely 
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to  pick  out  portions  of  the  voluminous  re- 
ports wlilch  will  make  any  of  the  war  deci- 
sions look  good. 

Another  point  we  think  should  be  made 
U  that  now  that  Daniel  Ellsberg  has  ad- 
mitted stealing  classified  material  from  the 
government  and  Is  now  being  so  criminally 
charged,  why  shouldn't  The  New  York  Times 
be  criminally  prosecuted  for  having  know- 
ingly received  stolen  property?  The  average 
cttlsen  who  knowingly  buys  or  other  wise 
accepts  property  known  to  have  been  stolen 
is  guilty  of  a  crime. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  whether  there 
are  two  sets  of  laws — one  for  the  big  cor- 
poration and  one  for  the  average  citlsen. 
It  would  seem  the  type  of  thing  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  would  want  to  grab 
hold  of  Immediately  but  we  sort  of  doubt 
well  be  hearing  from  the  ACU7  on  thU 
Issue. 

(From  the  Hampshire  (W.  Va.)  Review.  July 
14.  1971 J 
nocKDoic  or  ntLcvmoN 
The  Washington  Post  and  some  other  pa- 
pers are  rather  gleefully  reporting  this  morn- 
ing that  Congressman  Haney  O.  Staggers  suf- 
fered defeat  yesterday  In  his  efforts  to  abro- 
gate the  First  Amendment  which  guarantees 
freedom  of  the  press.  Like  so  many  things 
that  happen  these  days,  this  U  a  considerable 
overstatement  of  what  actually  happened  and 
what  was  reaUy  Involved  In  what  Staggers 
was  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Staggers  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. His  Committee  has  been  m^^ng  mj 
investigation  of  the  program  produced  and 
presented  by  the  Coliunbla  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem entitled  "The  Selling  of  the  PuiU- 
gon."  This  program  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  controversy  and  the  object  of 
numerous  charges  not  only  that  It  gave  a 
distorted  picture  of  its  subject  maitter.  but 
also  to  the  effect  that  there  had  been  some 
deliberate  misrepresentations.  The  Commerce 
Committee  had  asked  CBS  President  Frank 
Stanton  to  produce  the  unused  portions  of 
the  film  so  that  the  Committee  coiild  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  these  charges  had  any 
beele  In  fact.  When  President  Stanton  re- 
fused, the  Committee  voted  to  cite  him  for 
contempt  of  C<mgresB. 

When  thU  contempt  citation  came  l>^ore 
the  House  for  a  vote  yesterday,  the  subetanoe 
of  it  had  long  since  become  lost  in  the  argu- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  In  vio- 
lation of  the  free  press  portion  of  the  First 
Amendment.  Instead  of  facing  this  Issue 
squarely  and  letting  It  be  decided  by  the 
courts,  which  could  have  been  done  by  ap- 
proving the  citation,  the  House  ducked  the 
Issue  and  voted  336  to  181  to  send  the  ciU- 
tlon  back  to  the  Commerce  Committee.  This. 
In  effect,  puts  the  citation  and  the  whole 
question  it  raises  in  a  sort  of  limbo.  Inasmuch 
as  Congreeeman  Staggers  did  not  get  his  con- 
tempt citation,  he  can  be  said  to  have  been 
defeated  ae  the  Poet  and  Its  political  car- 
toonist, H«-block,  describe  It. 

As  we  understand  it,  what  Mr.  Staggers  was 
after  waa  an  anewer  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  was  asiy  way  tliat  Con- 
gress could  look  Into  broadcasts  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  public  was  being 
told  the  truth  when  It  was  being  told  Its 
news.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about 
the  public's  right  to  know  and  this  newspaper 
agrees  with  that  right  In  principle,  but  there 
Is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  Congressman  stagger's 
Idea  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  when 
It  Is  being  told  the  truth  and  when  it  is  be- 
ing fed  Information  in  the  form  of  "news" 
or  documentary  programs  that  are  slanted  at 
distorted  to  substantiate  a  particular  point 
of  view. 


\rnm  the   Beckley   (W.  Va.)    Poet-Herald. 
July    17.    1971 J 

CONOBBBS    SXTBBKNDEBS   To   NKTWOBX    NABOBS  I 

Probably  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  true 
freedom  In  our  nation  came  In  a  recommittal 
vote  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatlvee 
Tueeday. 

Our  congressmen  were  afraid  of  the  power 
of  CBS  and  Its  cosy  competitors  who  were 
stazMllng  by  to  help  scalp  those  who  would 
rtemand  that  raaponslblllty  be  Impoeed  on 
the  television  networks. 

Rep.  Barley  Staggers  of  Weet  Virginia  loet 
the  battle  and  in  conceding  defeat  said  It 
was  "a  sad  day  for  the  American  people."  We 
agree  with  the  Sastwii  PazUiandle 
oongreasman. 

Now  that  CBS  haa  Ignored  Its  reqionsibUl- 
tles  and  "made  it  stick"  with  Congreas,  there 
Is  nothing  to  stop  the  network  nahobe  from 
their  Insidious  pervorslon  of  facte  on  the  air 
to  try  to  sell  Americans  on  anything  from 
Communism  or  the  devil  to  feminine  hy- 
giene deodorants. 

CBS  clearly  was  at  fault  In  twisting  and 
distorting  men's  wonls  in  taped  interviews. 
TlilB  la  awfully  easy  to  do,  as  the  "Selling  of 
the  Pentagon"  program  proved.  Of  course, 
just  eliminating  the  word  "not"  from  a  video 
tape  can  reverse  a  man's  statement.  But 
CBS  was  never  that  harsh  and  unsubtle. 
Rathw  they  are  now  masters  of  "Influence"—^ 
Influence  with  a  Uf  ted  eyebrow  or  a  sneer  or 
a  snicker. 

And  328  members  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  are  guUees  wonders  who  are  afraid 
to  do  anything  about  the  sltviatlonl 

[Rom  the  Bluefleld   (W.  va.)   DaUy 

TelegraiA.  Apr.  33.  1071] 

Thx  Ibrxsponsiblx  NcrwoBKfl 


No  responsible  newspaper  wotUd  deliber- 
ately employ  a  new^Miper  reporter  to  Inter- 
view a  public  figure,  then  write  an  account 
of  that  interview  in  whloh  he  deliberately 
jviggled  the  victim's  statements,  placing  false 
answers  In  the  speaker's  nK>ath. 

No  responsltHe  teleylslon  network  would 
either,  but  that  adjective  does  not  seem  to 
apply  to  either  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  or  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

This  statement  can  be  supported  by  ex- 
amining the  recent  highly  controversial  CBS 
"news"  program  entitled  "The  SeUing  of  the 
Pentagon,"  which  purported  to  be  a  r^>ort 
on  the  U.S.  mUitary's  expenditures  for  what 
the  military  would  call  public  educaUon  and 
what  CBS  wotild  call  propaganda. 

In  the  process  of  "exposing"  the  Pentagon. 
It  turns  out  that  the  CBS  "news"  crew  took 
a  film  of  a  news  conference  by  Assistant  De- 
fmse  Secretary  George  Henkln  and  altered 
It  in  the  most  vicious  and  indefensible  man- 
ner. What  these  clever  newsmen  did— and 
they  dcmt  dMiy  it,  for  they  cant — was  "re- 
arnmge"  Henkln's  answers.  In  other  wmds 
viewers  of  the  program  would  see  and  hear  a 
queetion  asked,  then  hear  Henkln's  "answer," 
but  there  was  one  catch.  They  didn't  always 
use  the  real  answer  Henkln  gave  to  the 
spedflc  queetion,  but  chose  another  answer 
which  helped  CBS  make  its  point  about  the 
mUitary's  "propaganda"  practices. 

And  as  If  this  were  not  suffldMitly  incredi- 
ble, t>oth  the  presidents  of  the  CBS  and  NBC 
news  operations  have  protested  that  thlB  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  taetlc.  Botb  also  aeem 
to  beUeve  that  their  reporters  have  the  right, 
under  the  "freedom  of  the  prew"  doctrine 
to  do  what  CBS  did. 

Ccdisnnlst  Bruce  Bloeaat  wrote,  quite  cor- 
rectly, "In  the  light  of  what  CBS  actually 
did  with  the  Henkln  interview,  this  amotmts 
to  demanding  the  right  to  distort  and  de- 
ceive. The  comments  by  (CBS  News  President 
Richard  Salant)  especially,  as  the  man  m 
charge,  represent   one  of  the  most  cynical 
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in  raeant  yMa  In  tba  nam*  of 
•prw  fteadom.'" 

OB8,  ineUtantally,  la  the  network  whicb 
not  long  ftgo  got  oaugbt  paying  a  group  of 
would-be  Halttan  r*yolutlooanes  for  tbe  rigbt 
to  film  and  report  tb^r  propooed  invasion 
and  revoluUon  In  Haiti.  Stnoe  tbe  revotutlon- 
arlee  bad  no  means  of  flnanclng  tbelr  revo- 
lution except  wltti  tbe  money  CBS  paid,  this 
obviously  was  a  ease  of  a  "news"  operation 
mafcing  Its  own  news  by  «iT»«n«HT»g  its  own 
revcHutlon  against  a  foreign  government.  The 
Invasion  fdl  tbrough,  unluckily  for  CBS,  but 
tt  waant  for  lack  of  trying  on  tbe  part  of 
tiM  network. 

ICany  newsmen  can  recount  instanoee,  not 
Just  by  CBS.  of  television  "reporters"  who 
have  no  ooinpunctlon  whatever  about  setting 
up  any  sort  of  phony  "news"  shot  their 
masters  may  require,  such  as  the  TV  crew 
wblcb  hired  some  white  southern  kids  to 
cbaae  and  throw  rocks  at  Negro  youngsters, 
to  provide  Interesting  film  footage  for  their 
report  on  a  tense  racial  situation  In  one  of 
tbe  southern  states. 

Recent  polls  have  shown  that  Americans 
are  putting  mcreaslng  faltli  In  the  accuracy 
and  truthfulness  of  TV  news  presentations. 
It  Is  a  sad  and  frightening  situation  that  thU 
■dould  be  the  case,  considering  the  general 
reputation  at  these  "news"  organizations 
among  responslMe,  honest  reporters. 

Americans  wtio  believe  all  of  what  they  see 
and  bear  on  the  TV  screens  are  seriously 
•bortcbanglng  themselves,  and  conceivably 
oould  be  endangering  their  country.  It  really 
la  foUy  to  band  sudi  power  to  people  like 
this. 


"FINE  JOB" 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  CAurotNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
respectfully  disagree  with  President 
Nixon's  assessment  of  the  recent  trip  by 
Vice  President  Spiro  Aonew  as  a  "fine 
Job." 

It  does  no  honor  to  America  to  have 
Its  second  highest  elected  official  praise 
the  black  leaders  of  Africa  at  the  ex- 
pense of  black  leaders  in  America.  If  we 
are  to  "bring  this  Nation  together."  there 
is  no  need  for  expressing  personal  criti- 
cism of  individual  leaders  with  whom  we 
disagree. 

To  refer  to  American  black  leaders  as 
"querulous"  was  to  offer  a  gratuitous  in- 
sult at  a  time  when  we  badly  need  to 
reconcile  differences  between  the  races  in 
America  and  to  redress  the  historic 
grievances  which  have  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  350  years  since  black  men  were 
flret  brought  to  America  in  chains. 

The  Vice  President's  comments,  and 
the  President's  tacit  approval  of  them, 
point  up  one  of  the  major  Issues  which 
should  be  debated  in  the  Republican 
Party  in  next  year's  primary  campaign. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Republican 
Party,  founded  117  years  ago  in  opposi- 
tion to  racial  inequality,  can  never  hope 
to  hold  a  national  inajorlty  until  we 
abandon  that  "Southern  Strategy" 
which  the  present  administration  pur- 
sues; which  led  to  the  attempted  emas- 
culation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  last 
year,  which  continues  to  reflect  an 
underlying  deemphasis  on  enforcement 
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of  equal  opportunity  in  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  employment. 

No  black  leader  in  America  today  can 
feel  comfortable  in  a  Republican  Party 
which  places  the  pacification  of  George 
Wallace  and  Ronald  Reagan  above  re- 
spect  for  the  dignity  of  leaders  of  minor- 
ity races.  Our  black  colleagues  who  serve 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
give  us  a  great  deal  of  hope  that  we  will 
finally  solve  this  great  tragedy  of  racial 
discrimination  in  our  own  lifetimes.  This 
hope  is  increased  by  the  idealism  and 
expression  of  most  of  our  young  people. 
An  end  to  racial  discrlmiiuition,  how- 
ever, will  require  moral  leadership  from 
the  White  House  in  the  manner  of  our 
first  Republican  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  rather  than  in  the  form  of  ex- 
pression adopted  by  the  Vice  President 
on  his  recent  trip  abroad. 

That  the  President  finds  Mr.  Agnxw's 
comments  to  have  been  part  of  a  fine 
Job  is  difficult  for  me  to  accept  as  the 
Idillosophy  of  the  Republican  Party. 


Jvly  31,  1971 


PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  xowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  30,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  reli- 
gious community  and  as  one  who  believes 
that  a  moral  base  is  important  to  the 
preservation  of  the  basic  freedoms  we 
know  in  America  and  are  necessary  to 
the  growth  and  well-being  in  America.  I 
have  had  a  great  interest  in  the  so-called 
Prayer  Amendment. 

It  is  my  conviction.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  moral  forces  in  America  are  great 
and  more  significant  here  because  of  the 
wise  decision  of  our  forefathers  for 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and. 
therefore.  I  am  completely  and  utterly 
opposed  to  the  proposal  offered  in  the 
discharge  petition  designed  to  bring  the 
prayer  legislation  to  the  floor. 

The  forces  of  religion  suod  morality  can 
only  grow  stronger  if  they  remain  sepa- 
rate and  independent.  The  discharge 
petition  would  lead  us  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

It  is  of  great  significance  and  encour- 
agement to  me  to  note  that  many  of  the 
church  conventi<His,  religious  confer- 
ences, and  church  leaders  are  taking  a 
strong  stand  on  this  question.  I  have 
collected  a  nimiber  of  references  to  the 
subject  that  are  significant  and  I  invite 
all  my  colleagues  to  read  the  impressive 
statements  and  po6lti(xis  of  various 
church  leaders  and  church  groups. 
(From  the  NCWC  News  Service,  May  2.  1964) 

KMOTTT     LCGAL    PaOBLKMS     SXSN     IN     BECKXB 
AMKMDMXirr 

(By  George  E.  Reed) 
(NoTK. — This  Is  tbe  first  In  a  series  of  three 
articles  analyzing  implications  which  stem 
from  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  permit  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  public 
schools.  The  series  has  been  prepared  for 
the  Catholic  press  by  George  E.  Reed,  asso- 
ciate director  of  tbe  Legal  Department  of 


the  National  CatboUc  Welfare  Ctmferenoe, 
who  Is  an  authority  on  tbe  question  oS 
church-state  relations  in  constitutional  law.) 

A  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
permit  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  public 
schools  has  become  the  subject  of  sharply 
divided  debate  in  congressional  hearings. 

Tbe  prayer  amendment,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  has  much  popular  appeal.  But  It  also 
raises  dlflScult  constitutional  problems. 

These  problems  are  now  being  exposed  and 
discussed  by  tbe  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Tbe  committee  actually  has  147 
resolutions  b^ore  It.  They  reflect  about  35 
different  forms  of  amendment  to  nullify  the 
Supreme  Court's  1962  and  1963  decisions. 

But  moat  testimony  has  centered  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  693,  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentative Frank  J.  Becker  of  New  York. 
Becker  has  campaigned  vigorously  for  action 
on  his  proposal,  including  an  effort  to  have 
the  House  take  It  out  of  the  bands  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Becker  amendment  has  three  major 
sections.  These  are: 

"Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  from, 
or  listening  to  prayers  or  biblical  scriptures, 
if  participation  therein  Is  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  in  any  governmental  or  public  school, 
Institution,  or  place. 

"Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  to  be- 
lief In,  reliance  upon,  or  invoking  the  aid  at 
God  or  a  Supreme  Being  in  any  governmental 
or  public  document,  proceeding,  activity, 
ceremony,  schools,  institution,  or  place,  or 
upon  any  coinage,  currency,  or  obligation  of 
the  United  States. 

"Nothing  iQ  this  article  shall  constitute  an 
establishment  of  religion." 

A  great  deal  of  popular  support  has  been 
mustered  for  tbe  prayer  amendment.  This 
would  be  expected,  particularly  in  the  wake 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  made 
many  citizens  irate.  Besides,  who  could  pos- 
sibly be  opposed  to  prayer? 

Tbe  hearings,  however,  are  throwing  a 
more  penetrating  light  on  the  propoeed 
amendment.  Serious  and  difficult  constitu- 
tional questions  are  emerging.  There  are,  for 
example,  problems  of  nondenominational 
prayer  in  a  pluralistic  society  and  the  rights 
of  parents  regarding  tbe  education  of  their 
children. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  not  apply 
to  any  specific  provisions  of  tbe  Constitution. 
Some  contend  that  It  would  supersede  any- 
thing In  the  Federal  Constitution  so  that 
there  would  be  no  basis  for  elimmaUng 
prayer  from  public  schools  or  public  life. 
Others  wonder  If  parts  of  the  Constitution 
would  have  to  be  repealed  and  the  new  pro- 
vision substituted.  There  is  no  consensus 
among  committee  members. 

A  major  question  Is  this:  How  would  the 
proposal  affect  the  language  of  the  first 
amendment,  which  pertains  to  the  estabUab- 
ment  of  religion? 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  that  reci- 
tation of  prayer  and  reading  of  Bible  verses 
violate  the  establishment  clause  of  the  first 
amendment.  While  this  declaration  of  the 
court  has  been  challenged,  students  of  his- 
tory know  that  the  Founding  Fathers  re- 
jected many  formulations  and  drafts  before 
agreeing  on  tbe  present  simple  langiiage: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof  •  •  ••• 

There  are  State  laws  whlcb  provide  tbat 
there  shall  be  no  religion  In  public  schools. 
Would  the  amendment  Invalidate  these  laws? 
Some  proponents  of  the  amendment  say  tbat 
It  woiUd.  but  Becker  himself  beUerca 
differently. 

Aside  from  legal  considerations,  there  U 
tbe  question  of  the  nature  of  the  school 
prayer.  Some  feel  It  must  be  nondenomlna- 
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tlonal  and  Becker  has  indicated  a  wUllngneas 
to  accept  that  Idea.  Will  such  a  prayer,  bow- 
ever,  satisfy  the  wide  range  of  religious 
beUefa  In  this  Nation? 

Forthermore,  if  tbe  amendment  abould 
ultimately  become  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, some  say  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
would  be  a  matter  of  constitutional  right 
rather  than  a  reflection  of  community  desire. 
This  right  would  be  veart«d  In  the  school 
board  and  In  the  children.  Tbe  school  board, 
then,  would  be  empowered  to  authorize 
prayw  In  the  puUlc  schools;  or,  at  least  tbere 
would  be  no  court  bcu-  to  this. 

The  Involvement  of  public  school  nfffciaM 
should  give  all  pause  for  thought. 

If  these  ofllcials  recommend  recitation  of 
prayer  during  the  schoolday  Is  this  not  an 
Implicit  form  of  coercion?  Oould  the  recita- 
tion be  considered  voluntary?  And  most  Im- 
portant, how  does  tbe  Involvement  of  school 
ofllcials  affect  parents'  rights? 

Ironically,  only  one  witness  has  mentioned 
the  relevancy  of  parental  rights.  The  hear- 
ings diacloee  an  attitude  which  gives  to  the 
State  and  Its  subdivisions  all  authority  over 
matters  relating  to  the  school.  Tet.  this 
country  has  always  vested  that  right  in  the 
parents.  The  State  must  be  regarded  as  an 
educator,  but  not  to  tbe  exclusion  of  the 
primary  right  of  the  parents. 

The  bearings  have  certainly  brought  many 
Issues  under  scrutiny.  To  that  end  they  are 
rendering  a  great  service  to  the  American 
people.  It  is  hoped  that  the  flnal  flndlngs  of 
the  hearings  will  help  to  balance  the  genuine 
concern  of  the  American  people  for  the  place 
of  religion  in  pubUc  life  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  tbe  Constitution  which  baa  served  tbe 
people  so  well. 

(From  tbe  NCWC  News  Service,  May  8, 1964) 

CouKT  TKiKD  To  Raoooinzx  Naw  U.S.  Cttltuxx 

(By  George  E.  Reed) 

Nora. — This  Is  the  second  In  a  series  of 
three  articles  analyzing  implications  whlcb 
stem  from  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Constl- 
tuUon  to  permit  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in 
public  schools.  The  series  has  been  prepared 
for  the  Catholic  press  by  George  E.  Reed,  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Legal  Department  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
who  la  an  authority  on  tbe  question  of 
church-state  relations  In  constitutional  law. 

"Let  us  return  to  the  status  quo  before 
June  1962." 

This  Is  the  theme  of  many  persons  testify- 
ing before  tbe  House  Judiciary  Committee  In 
favor  of  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  negate  the  1962  and  1963  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  against  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  public  schools. 

Like  many  slogans  and  facile  phrases,  the 
current  one  loses  much  of  Its  thrust  when 
carefully  scrutinized  and  when  put  Into  his- 
torical perspective. 

Tbe  Hoiise  hearings  are  disclosing  a  deep 
and  significant  change  in  tbe  historic  re- 
ligious-cultural pattern  of  the  United  States. 

Many  witnesses  have  testified  to  the  histor- 
ical fact  that  tbe  reading  of  verses  from  the 
Bible  and  recitation  of  prayer  In  puUlc 
schoolrooms  are  a  product  of  the  Protestant 
culture  which  dominated  our  educational  In- 
stitutions and  American  society  In  general 
during  the  19th  century. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution did  not  affect  growth  of  religious 
exercises  In  schools  because  during  this  pe- 
riod tbe  amendment  was  not  considered  ap- 
plicable to  the  actions  of  a  State.  It  was  solely 
a  limitation  on  action  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Tbe  rellglotis  practices  In  the  scboola, 
therefore,  were  a  reflection  of  dominant 
Protestant  atutudes  rather  than  an  Implicit 
Interpretation  or  construction  of  the  flrst 
amendment. 
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Becaxise  of  tbla,  for  example.  Catholic  chil- 
dren who  were  required  to  participate  in  sec- 
tarian prayetB  and  praetloas  oould  not  ap- 
peal throu^  their  parents  to  the  Federal 
courts.  Tlielr  only  recourse  was  tbe  State 
courts  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  de- 
clined to  ttiforoe  tbe  rights  asserted  by  Oath- 
olio  ptuvnts. 

Furthermore,  as  protests  against  rtilglouB 
praotloes  In  public  schools  mounted,  the 
States,  at  the  turn  of  tbe  century,  began  en- 
acting laws  to  protect  Bible  reading.  The  his- 
torically dominant  Protestant  cultural  tradi- 
tion was  thus  translated  Into  law  in  many 
States. 

"nils  was  a  paradoxical  development  since 
at  the  same  time  the  culture  that  gave  rise 
to  this  tradition  was  losing  its  prominence 
and  religious  pluralism  was  gaining  ascend- 
ancy. 

This  important  social  change  ccdnclded 
with  a  revolution  In  constitution  law 
whlcb  resxilted  In  the  extension  of  tbe  first 
amendment  and  tbe  principles  embodied  In 
tbe  Bill  of  Bights  to  State  action,  since  the 
1930's,  tbe  first  amendment  has  served  as 
a  limitation  on  State  as  weU  as  Federal 
action. 

TTiere  were,  therefore,  two  new  factors 
affecting  American  life — a  different  culture, 
pluralistic  In  nature,  and  a  new  body  of  ap- 
plicable law. 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  were  made 
against  this  background  and  tbe  court  ap- 
plied tbe  first  amendment  to  this  new  social 
condition. 

In  ruUng  out  prayer  and  Bible  reading  as 
devotional  exercises,  the  Court  endeavored, 
though  awkwardly,  to  react  realistically  to 
the  new  culture,  rather  than  to  perpetuate 
the  Protestant  tradition  In  American  cul- 
ture. 

In  addition,  the  plea  for  a  return  to  the 
statxis  quo  before  1962  raises  two  Impor- 
tant questions: 

First,  why  return  only  to  June  1962,  tbe 
month  when  the  Court  held  unconstitutional 
recitation  of  a  22-work  prayer  In  New  Tork 
public  schools?  Why  not  return  to  the  sta- 
tus quo  before  1948  when  the  basis  was  laid 
for  the  prayer  and  Bible  reading  decisions? 
It  was  the  McCollum  decision  of  1948  that 
served  as  legal  precedent  for  these  later 
decisions  by  ruling  out  any  Involvement  of 
public  schools  and  public  school  officials  In 
religioxis  Instruction.  The  Court  held  un- 
constitutional the  holding  of  religious  In- 
struction classes  on  public  school  property. 
If,  therefore,  a  constitutional  amendment 
limited  to  prayer  and  Bible  reading  is  adopt- 
ed. It  might  be  validly  argued  that  the  Mc- 
Collum decision  is  irrevocably  recognized  as 
an  acceptable  part  of  constitutional  law. 

This  could  put  one  In  a  rather  anomalous 
position  because  on  tbe  one  hand,  schools 
would  be  permitted  to  conduct  religious  exer- 
cises, while  on  the  other  hand,  use  of  school 
property  for  voluntary  religious  Instruction 
is  denied. 

The  second  Important  question  is  this: 
Would  the  propoeed  prayer  amendment  SMStu- 
ally  restore  tbe  status  quo? 

The  amendment  would  certainly  not  re- 
store the  old  culture  which  has  yielded  to 
religious  pluralism.  Moreover,  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  In  public  schools  would  derive 
from  the  authority  of  constitutional  law, 
rather    than    community     consensus. 

Admittedly,  these  two  factors,  constitu- 
tional law  and  parental  will,  would  coin- 
cide in  many  Instances.  The  fact  would  re- 
main, however,  that  Federal  law  would  xm- 
derlie  this  practice — a  law  which  would  re- 
establish a  pracWce  which  was  a  product  of 
a  culture  that  no  longer  exists. 

This  Is  tbe  rub;  this  is  the  stumbling  block 
which  confronts  the  advocates  of  the  prayer 
amendment.  And  this  Is  tbe  reason  why  so 
many  religious  bodies  are  opposing  It- 
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(From  tbe  NCWC  News  S«nce,  May  14, 1964) 
Pabbntal  Right  SusKxacKD  in  School 
Pbatzb  Dxbatx 
(By  George  B.  Reed) 
(NoTK. — ^Ttds  Is  tbe  third  and  final  artlde 
In  a  series  analyzing  implications  stemming 
from  a  propKseal  to  amend  tbe  Constitution  to 
permit  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  series  has  been  prepared  for 
tbe  Catholic  press  by  George  E.  Reed,  associ- 
ate director  of  te  Legal  Department  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  who  is 
an  authority  on  tbe  question  of  churob-state 
relations  in  constitutional  law.) 

One  of  tbe  disturbing  aspects  of  tbe 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  bearings  on  tbe 
prayer  amendment  is  tbe  submergence  of 
the  parential  right  to  educate. 

Neither  side  In  the  controversy  baa  taken 
fuU  advantage  of  the  importance  of  this 
right  as  a  factor  In  solving  tbe  vexatious 
problem  of  religion  and  education. 

Arguments  tn  behalf  of  an  amendment  to 
nullify  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  1962  and 
1963  decisions  against  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing   In    public    schools    have    focused    on 
government. 

The  stress  has  been  on  tbe  right  of  govern- 
ment acting  through  public  school  boante,  to 
provide  religious  exercises  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  of  tbe  Constitution. 

Opponents  of  an  amMidment  have  on  sev- 
eral occasions  advanced  arguments  baaed  on 
tbe  right  of  parents,  but  this  approach  has 
not  dooUnated  their  testimony. 

Occasionally,  tbe  proposition  was  put  for- 
ward that  a  prayer  amendment  would  con- 
flict with  the  Supreme  Court's  famous  Oregon 
School  Case  decision  In  1926.  Tbe  Court  held 
then  that  tbe  parental  right  prohibits  the 
State  from  preventing  operation  of  private 
schools. 

Tbe  Court  stated  tbat  tbe  14tb  amend- 
ment "excludes  any  general  power  of  tbe 
States  to  standardize  its  children  by  forcing 
them  to  accept  instruction  from  public  school 
teachers  only." 

Some  witnesses  have  contended  tbat  a 
prayer  amendment  will  authorize  tbe  state  to 
"standardize"  tbe  religious  attitudes  of 
scboolchUdren  by  permitting  adoption  of  a 
particular  prayer  or  version  of  the  Bible- 
regardless  of  the  desire  of  parents. 

They  had  said  tbat  freedom  of  religion  and 
freedom  from  religion  are  essential  parts  of 
the  fundamental  parental  right  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution. 

No  attempts  have  been  made  by  amend- 
ment supporters  to  refute  this  argument. 
One  factor  in  this  failure  is  possibly  a  tend- 
ency to  see  tbe  state  as  ths  primary  educa- 
tor. Or,  to  put  It  more  moderately,  to  look 
upon  the  public  school  system  as  the  execu- 
tive agency  of  tbe  state. 

Consequently,  tbe  parental  stake  has  not 
drawn  the  attention  It  deserves.  One  result 
has  been  to  stifle  development  of  tbe  argu- 
ment that  the  Supreme  Cotirt,  by  banning 
prayers  and  Bible  reading.  Is  not  really  taking 
a  neutral  attitude  toward  parents,  but  help- 
ing to  erect  a  psychological  waU  of  resist- 
ance to  parental  Inculcation  of  religion. 

Tbe  child  whose  schoolday  Is  exclusively 
structured  along  secular  lines  tends  to  de- 
velop an  attitude  of  Indifference  toward  reb- 
glon.  This  reaction  is  well  documented. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  parents 
may  not  coerce  the  minority  to  adhere  to  a 
designated  form  of  prayer. 

Had  arguments  stemming  from  parental 
right  received  more  attention  at  the  bear- 
ings, the  problem  of  religion  and  education 
would  have  been  emphasized  In  terms  of  tbe 
religious  freedom  of  two  groups  of  parents, 
rather  than  dealt  with  as  an  Issue  between 
one  group  and  government. 

Tbe  legal  debate  would  have  been  cast  In 
terms  of  religious  freedom,  rather  than  In 
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terms  of  doctrlnftiic  eatablishment,  and  thus 
open  the  door  to  a  different  mpptondtk  to  the 
pcoblem. 

For  examnle,  would  not  an  acceptable  adu- 
tlon  be  a  syatem  of  rellgloua  lostractlon 
nlawai  conducted  after  the  acboolday  and  on 
aottool  premleea? 

Inetructoa  would  be  other  than  public 
teaoben.  Tbe  program  would  not  be  Inte- 
gntad  cr  wimeahert  with  tbe  public  acbool 
machinery. 

Tliere  would  be  no  coercion  on  students  If 
the  plan  was  properly  administered.  More- 
over, rell0on  would  still  be  aaaociated  with 
tbe  school  to  an  extent  that  would  accon>- 
modate  the  rellglouaty  minded  parent. 

Such  a  plan  would  not  put  goremment  In 
the  business  of  Imparting  religious  educa- 
tion. Rather,  this  system  would  aoconuno- 
date  the  facllitlaa  of  the  public  school  system 
to  the  Interests  of  parsnts. 

It  would  retteet  the  mutual  character  of 
the  public  school  system  as  designed  to  im- 
plement the  Interest  of  both  parents  and  the 
state  In  education. 

This  approach  has  been  explored  tenta- 
tively by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  One  dif- 
ficulty seen  was  the  use  of  puUic  school 
property. 

The  Supreme  Onirt,  in  the  McCoUum  case, 
has  condemned  such  use,  but  tbe  circum- 
stances were  different.  Bellglous  instruction 
was  given  during  tbe  schoolday  and  with 
aubatantlal  involTement  of  tbe  school.  In 
matters  such  as  keeping  attmdance  records. 

Undoubtedly  the  committee  wUl  give  addi- 
tional attention  to  this  approach.  In  its  care- 
ful weighing  ot  the  proposal,  the  committee 
may  take  up  the  possibility  of  an  amend- 
ment which  would  end  the  constitutional 
uncertainty  concerning  the  use  of  public 
schoc4  property. 

Such  a  system  of  religious  instruction,  in 
addition  to  reflecting  the  mutual  concern  of 
parents  and  sUte,  would  be  an  appUoatlon  of 
principle  enunciated  by  tbe  Supreme  Oourt 
In  the  Zorach  case.  The  Court  upheld  In  that 
ease  the  constitutionality  of  releaaed-tlme 
religious  Instruction  held  off  public  school 
premises.  It  said: 

"When  the  state  enooura^es  religious  in- 
struction or  cooperates  with  religious  au- 
thorities by  adjusting  the  schedule  of  pubUc 
events  to  sectarian  needs,  it  follows  tbe  beet 
of  our  tradition  for  It  then  respects  the 
religious  nature  of  our  people  and  accommo- 
dates the  public  service  to  their  spirlttud 
needs." 

ftATKB  AND  BiBLX  RSASINO  DT  THX 

Public  Schools 
(Note. — ^A  statnnent  of  the  Vrlends  Commit- 
tee on  National  Legislation  approved  by 
the  Sucuttve  Council,  Septsnmber  13-13. 
19M,  after  opportunity  for  study  and  com- 
ment by  the  General  Oonomlttee.  This 
Stateoient  was  reconsidered  and  reaffirmed 
by  tbe  PCNL  Administrative  Oonunlttee  en 
November  14,  1970.) 

The  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  public  schools 
have  evoked  widespread  discussion  and 
caused  many  to  suggest  that  the  OTlglnal 
Bill  of  Bights  be  amended. 

Friends  and  others  can  make  a  real  con- 
tribution to  public  understanding  by  de- 
snrlWng  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  ac- 
curately, by  interpreting  the  reasons  for  the 
Constitutional  doctrine  of  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  by  focusing  attention 
on  tbe  fundamental  question  of  how  moral 
and  rrtlglous  values  are  communicated  to 
children  and  advanced  in  our  society.  We 
tirge  all  concerned  Friends  to  obtain  and 
read  the  testimony  given  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  April  22  to  Jime  S, 
1M4  on  various  proposals  to  amend  the 
Constitution. 


WHAT  ran  THE  aunna  oousr  sstt 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
saya,  "Coogresa  shall  make  no  law  lespecting 
an  establlahment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  tree  satsreise  thereof  .  .  ."  The  Supreme 
Court  in  three  cassa  decided  in  IMS  and  1»«S 
held  that,  under  the  First  Amendment,  state 
or  local  governmental  units  cannot  require 
the  reading  of  a  nondenominational  prayer, 
the  recitation  of  the  Lard's  Prayn  or  the 
reading  of  scripture  from  the  Bible  as  a  part 
of  a  devotional  exercise  in  a  public  school. 

Teachers  in  our  pubUc  school  system,  the 
Supreme  Court  indicated,  cannot  be  re- 
quired, aa  a  part  of  the  regular  school  pro- 
gram, to  conduct  religious  devotions  or  in- 
doctrinate students  In  a  partlctUar  set  of 
religious  beliefs.  The  Court  opinion  in  tbe 
Schempp  case  stated: 

"While  the  free  exercise  clause  clearly  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  state  action  to  deny  the 
rights  of  free  exerdae  to  anycnae.  It  baa  never 
meant  that  a  majority  could  use  the  machin- 
ery of  the  state  to  practice  its  beliefs." 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  spedflcally 
said  that  its  decisions  do  permit  the  study  of 
the  Bible  and  of  religion  when  preeented 
objectively  as  part  of  a  secular  program  of 
education.  It  is  hsre  that  great  deal  more 
can  be  done  to  Interpret  the  great  signifi- 
cance of  tbe  Bible  and  religion  in  the  blstory 
of  our  clviliaation  and  their  place  In  art.  lit- 
erature and  music.  Some  states  and  localities 
are  actively  working  on  programs  to  Infuse 
moral  and  spiritual  values  in  their  educa- 
tional systems  within  the  Constitutional 
framework. 

The  Court's  deelaioos  were  confined  to  pre- 
scribed religious  eiwelses  in  public  schools. 
Nothing  was  said  about  the  use  of  mottoes 
on  our  coins,  ch^lalns  in  the  military  serv- 
icee,  opening  prayers  in  Coogrees,  or  other 
similar  praoUcea.  The  fear  that  these  may 
also  be  prohibited  soon  has  led  to  much  of 
the  drive  for  enactment  of  a  Constitutional 
amendment.  But  we  question  the  wisdom  of 
attempting  to  establish  the  appropriate  line 
between  church  and  state  by  means  of  a 
detailed  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

WHY  SXPASATX  CHTTSCH  AKD  STATXt 

m  the  early  days.  Friends  suffered  much 
from  laws  favoring  the  eetaMlsiied  church 
which  required  ocmpulsory  tithes,  compul- 
sory church  attendance,  and  compulsory 
oaths.  They  ftit  these  Uws  violated  their  re- 
ligious convictions.  Friends  were  among  the 
first  to  advocate  a  greater  measiire  of  reli- 
gious toleraUoD  and  religious  liberty  for 
people  to  worship  Ckxl  according  to  their  own 
consciences. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  noted  that  "The 
place  of  religion  in  our  society  Is  an  exalted 
one,  achieved  through  a  long  tradition  of 
reliance  on  the  home,  the  church,  and  the 
inviolable  citadel  of  the  individual  heart  and 
mind.  We  have  come  to  reoognlae  through 
bitter  experience  that  it  is  not  within  the 
power  of  government  to  invade  the  citadel, 
wtwther  Its  purpose  or  effect  be  to  aid  or 
oppoae,  to  advance  or  retard." 

Political  decisions  are  generally  taken  by 
majority  rule  in  this  country.  But  religious 
observances  are  not  properly  determined  in 
this  manner.  If  the  school  authorities  were 
to  be  permitted  to  require  certain  religious 
exercises,  on  this  premise  the  devotions 
would  be  Quaker,  CathoUc,  Mormon,  Jewish, 
or  other  depending  on  the  majority  religious 
view  In  a  given  school  district.  Or  religious 
exercises  would  be  so  watered  down  and 
generalized  aa  to  become  relatively  mean- 
ingless in  purpose  or  content.  A  rellgiotis 
liturgy  designed  to  appeal  to  all  and  offend 
none  lacks  the  note  of  commitment  which  Is 
an  esaentlal  part  of  religion. 

"nie  Court's  decisions  underscore  that  re- 
ligious instruction  Is  the  sacred  responsibil- 
ity of  the  family  and  the  churches.  Tbe  state 


and  its  agencies  should  not  be  expected  to 
carry  out  this  task. 

HOW  m  TKSX   KXLIOIOM  ADVAHCXD? 

Toung  minds  become  aware  of  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  needs  of  their  fellow  men.  not 
by  recitation  at  routine  exarelaaa,  but 
through  the  example  of  a  oommitted  life, 
the  insplratlcsi  of  a  gathered  meeting  tor 
worahip,  the  eonatant  nurturing  of  a  tender 
spirit,  and  expartancea  which  stimulate 
growth  toward  qtirltual  maturl^. 

We  are  gravely  cancer  ned  about  the  ero- 
sion of  the  moral  base  of  our  national 
lUs  and  ths  increasing  secularlgatloii, 
of  our  country,  but  we  do  not  baiieve  such 
trends  can  be  stopped  by  Constttuttonal 
amendments. 

We  oannoi  be  satisfied  with  form  or  sym- 
bols in  ths  absence  of  substanoa^  and  no 
child  or  pazant  should  be  enoounged  to  be- 
lieve that  perfunctory  exercises  In  the  class- 
room are  the  substance  of  religion.  Ftlends 
have  always  Insisted  that  religion  is  a  matter 
not  only  of  belief  but  of  experience. 

Nor  does  the  exam  pile  of  Bun^>ean  coun- 
trlea  with  established  churches,  where  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  population  partlci- 
patee  In  church  life,  give  us  any  encourage- 
ment that  oOcial  sponscrahlp  of  religion  will 
stimulate  real  religious  growth.  Indeed,  this 
experience  wesmt  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of 
the  First  Amendment's  provision  that  free- 
dom of  worship  shall  be  maintained  unham- 
pered by  state  interference  or  favoritism. 

COMTLBX  IBSUa  RXQUnUa  STUOT 

We  encourage  Friends  and  others  to  think 
deeply  about  the  complexltlee  of  the  church- 
state  Issue.  While  tbe  state  must  not  astab- 
lisli  any  religion,  it  must  also  raDnln  from 
Intsrfering  with  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 
nuee  two  objectives  are  difficult  to  attain 
almultaneously.  The  majority  group,  prohib- 
ited from  holding  its  religious  exercises  in 
the  public  schools  because  this  is  an  "estab- 
lishment of  religion,"  is  prevented  at  that 
moment  from  "tretiy  exercising"  its  religion 
within  the  public  school  system.  But  free 
exercise  can  be  expressed  by  tbe  voluntary 
acts  of  the  religious  groups,  without  the 
compulsion  or  the  interference  of  the  state. 

In  the  ll^t  of  the  serious  Issues  raised,  we 
urge  that  Congress  not  take  action  until 
there  has  been  more  time  for  full  public 
discussion  and  consideration  of  this  difficult 
question. 

In  reconciling  differences,  both  majority 
and  minority  groups  need  to  be  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  faith  and  oheriahed  beliefs  of  the 
other.  Only  in  a  spirit  of  mutvial  understand- 
ing and  toleration  can  we  hope  to  achieve 
the  freedom  at  rrilgion  for  all  which  is  the 
Constitutional  IdeaL 

BXCXaPT  ISOIC  "RXLATIONS  BrrWKXN  Chuich 

AND    Statb    im    THX    UmrsD    Statb    oy 

AscxaicA" 
(Adopted  by  the   176>th  Qeneral   Assembly 

Hie  TTnlted  Presbyterian  Church  in  tbe 

IT.SJL  May  1963) 

The  General  Assembly  redeclares  its  con- 
viction that  church  and  state  must  be  organ- 
ically separate. 

C.  In  order  to  Implement  tiie  principle  of 
organic  separation  of  church  and  state,  the 
General  Assembly  ad<^ts  the  following 
guidelines  for  study  and  action  by  all  the 
judicatories  of  our  Church: 

1.  The  celebration  of  religious  holidays, 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  public  schools. 

Public  schools  are  creations  of  the  whole 
society  operating  through  civil  autlKHlty  and 
Justify  their  existence  solely  In  terms  of 
their  usefulness  to  the  society.  Their  role 
is  to  nurture  the  cultural,  social,  and  mate- 
rial advancement  of  all  citizens  by  a  special 
system  of  instruction  through  intellectual 
and  social  disciplines  and  to  stimulate  a  free 
search  for  truth  within  this  discipline. 
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In  the  fulfillment  of  this  role,  public 
schools  should  not  Ignore  the  personal  be- 
llefa  in  God  which  are  a  part  of  the  life  of 
iU  pupils,  but  should  reoognlae  and  respect 
such  b^efs.  Public  schools  ttopnuyx  neither 
be  hostile  to  religious  h^UtftJIae  act  in  any 
manner  which  tends  to  favqrone  religion  or 
cbiuvh  over  another.  J 

In  this  light  tbe  l^>eoln  Conunlttee  on 
Church  and  State  recommetuU  that: 

a.  Ohurohee  recognize  the  administration 
of  religious  training  and  observance  as  the 
domain  <^  church  and  family. 

b.  United  Presbyterians  actively  strive  to 
recapture  from  popular  custom  the  observ- 
ance of  religious  holidays  in  order  to  restore 
their  deepest  religious  meaning. 

0.  Stnoe  the  association  of  seasonal  activ- 
ities with  religious  holidays  in  the  public 
schools  tends  to  pervert  their  religious  sig- 
nificance, such  association  be  discouraged  as 
foreign  to  the  purpoee  of  the  public  school. 

d.  Bellgioiu  holidays  be  acknowledged  and 
explained,  but  never  celebrated  rellgioualy, 
by  public  schools  or  their  administrators 
when  acting  In  an  official  capacity. 

e.  Whenever  poealble,  students  of  various 
religious  faiths  should  be  allowed  sufficient 
time  to  permit  the  celebration  of  their  reli- 
gious observances  away  from  public  school 
property.  However,  organized  religious 
groups  should  avoid  jeopardizing  the  integ- 
rity of  the  public  educational  process  by  un- 
reasonable demands  for  time  away  from 
public  school  for  any  reason. 

f.  Religious  observances  never  be  held  in 
a  public  school  or  introduced  into  the  public 
school  as  part  of  its  program.  Bible  reading 
in  connection  with  courses  in  the  American 
heritage,  world  history,  literature,  the  social 
sdenoes,  and  other  academic  subjects  is 
completely  appropriate  to  public  school  in- 
struction. Bible  reading  and  prayers  as  devo- 
tional acts  tend  toward  indoctrination  or 
meaningless  ritual  and  ahould  be  omitted 
for  both  reasons.  Ministers,  priests,  and 
rabbis  should  be  free  to  spieak  in  public 
schools,  provided  their  ^Making  does  not 
constitute  religious  indoctrination  or  their 
presence  for  a  part  of  a  religious  observance. 

A  STATXMXirT   CONCXBNTNC   CHTTBCR-GOVBUt- 
HXNT  RXLATIOKS  AND  EdITCATION 

(Adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the 

United  Methodist  Church,  May  1968) 

1 

"The  fundamental  purpose  of  universal 
public  education  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level  is  to  provide  equal  and  ade- 
quate educational  opportunities  for  all  chil- 
dren and  young  people,  and  thereby  insure 
the  nation  an  enlightened  citizenry. 

"We  believe  in  the  principle  of  universal 
public  education  and  we  reafllrm  our  support 
of  public  educational  institutions.  At  the 
same  time,  we  recognize  and  pledge  our  con- 
tinued allegiance  to  the  U.S.  constitutional 
principle  that  citizens  have  a  right  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  private  schools  from  pri- 
vate resources  so  long  as  such  schools  meet 
public  standards  of  quality.  Such  schools 
have  made  a  genuine  contribution  to  society. 
We  do  not  support  the  expansion  or  the 
strengthening  of  private  schools  with  public 
funds.  Furthermore,  we  oppose  the  estab- 
lishment or  strengthening  of  private  schools 
that  jeopardize  the  public  school  system  or 
thwart  valid  public  policy. 

"To  fulfill  the  government's  responsibility 
In  education,  sometimes  it  and  non-public 
educational  institutions  need  to  enter  a  co- 
operative relationship.  When  public  funds 
are  utilized,  it  should  be  only  when  it  is  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  whole  society.  Ex- 
treme cauUon  must  be  exercised  to  see  that 
religious  institutions  do  not  receive  any  aid 
directly  or  indirectly  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  religious  expression  or  the  expanding 
of  their  institutional  resoiirces.  Such  funds 
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mxist  be  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  fulfilling 
a  strictly  public  responsibility  subject  to 
public  aocoimtabUity. 

"Public  schools  have  often  been  an  impor- 
tant unifying  force  in  modem  pluralistic 
society  by  providing  a  setting  for  contact  at 
an  early  age  between  children  of  vastly  dif- 
ferent backgrounds.  We  recognize  in  particu- 
lar that  persons  of  all  religious  backgroimds 
may  have  Insight' into  the  nature  of  ultimate 
reality  which  will  help  to  enrich  the  conunon 
life.  It  is  therefore  easentlal  that  the  puMlo 
schools  take  seriously  the  religious  Integrity 
of  each  of  the  (diUdren  entrusted  to  their 
care.  Public  schools  may  not  properly  estab- 
lish any  preferred  form  of  religion  for  com- 
mon exercises  of  worship  or  religious  observ- 
ance or  study.  At  the  same  time,  however; 
education  should  provide  opportunity  for 
the  examination  of  the  religious  traditions 
of  mankind  in  the  normal  course  of  study. 
a 

"We  believe  that  every  person  baa  a  right 
to  an  education,  including  higher  education, 
commensurate  with  his  ablUty.  It  is  society's 
responaibility  to  enable  every  person  to  enjoy 
this  right.  Public  and  private  Institutions 
should  cooperate  to  provide  for  these  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

3 

"Freedom  of  inquiry  poses  a  risk  for  estab- 
lished ideas,  beliefs,  programs  and  Institu- 
tions. We  accept  that  risk  in  the  faith  that  all 
truth  is  of  God.  Colleges  and  universities  can 
best  perform  their  vital  tasks  of  adding  to 
knowledge  and  to  the  perception  of  truth  in 
an  atmosphere  of  genuine  academic  freedom. 

"We  affirm  the  principle  that  freedom  to 
inquire,  to  discuss,  and  to  teach  should  be 
regulated  by  the  self-dlsclpUne  of  scholar- 
ship and  the  critical  examination  of  ideas  In 
the  context  of  free  public  dialogue,  rather 
than  by  supervision,  censorship,  or  any  con- 
trol Imposed  by  chtucbee,  governments,  or 
other  organizations.  In  the  educational  proc- 
ess, the  Individual  has  the  right  freely  to 
appropriate  for  hlmseU  what  he  believes  is 
real.  Important,  useful  and  satisfying. 

4 

"Experience  has  demonstrated  that  free- 
dom to  inquire,  to  discuss,  and  to  teach  is 
best  preserved  when  oolleges  and  universities 
are  not  dependent  upon  a  single  base  or  a 
few  sources  of  support.  When  an  educational 
institution  relies  upon  multiple  sources  of 
financial  support,  and  where  those  sources 
tend  to  balance  each  other,  the  institution 
is  in  position  to  resist  undue  pressures  to- 
ward control  exerted  from  any  one  source 
of  support.  In  the  case  of  churoh-related 
colleges  and  universities,  we  believe  that 
tuitions,  scholarships,  investment  returns, 
bequests,  payments  for  services  rendered, 
loans,  govenmient  grants,  and  gifts  from 
Individuals,  business  corporations,  founda- 
tions, and  churches  should  be  sought  and 
accepted  In  as  great  a  variety  as  possible. 
Care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  that  all 
support  from  any  of  these  sources  is  free 
from  conditions  which  hinder  the  college  or 
university  in  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
of  inquiry  and  expression  for  its  faculty  and 
students. 

"We  recognize  that  the  freedom  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  a  college  or  university 
in  the  classical  sense  may  be  threatened  by 
forces  other  than  those  which  are  Involved 
in  the  nature  and  source  of  the  institution's 
financial  support.  Institutional  freedom  may 
be  adversely  affected  by  governmental  re- 
quirements of  loyalty  oaths  from  teachers 
and  students:  by  public  Interference  with 
the  free  flow  of  Information;  or  by  accredita- 
tion and  certification  procedures  and  require- 
ments aimed  at  dictating  the  content  of 
college  and  luilverslty  curricula. 

"With  respect  to  church-related  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  we  deplore  any 
ecclesiastical  attempts  to  manipulate  inqxiiry 
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or  the  dissemination  of  knowledge;  to  nac 
the  academic  community  for  the  promotion 
of  any  particular  point  of  view;  to  require 
eoolertaatlcal  loyalty  oaths'  «i—<tp«a«|  to  pro- 
tect cherlahed  truth  claims;  or  to  inhibit  the 
social  action  aotivittes  of  members  of  th* 
academic  community.  We  call  upon  all  mem- 
bers of  The  United  Methodist  Church,  m 
whatever  capacity  they  may  serve,  to  be 
eq>eciaUy  sensitive  to  tbe  need  to  protect 
individual  and  institutional  fteedom  and  r«- 
sponsibility  in  the  context  of  the  academic 
community. 

> 

"We  are  persuaded  that  there  may  be  dr- 
cumstancee  or  conditions  in  which  the  tradi- 
tional forms  of  tax  immunltlM  granted  to 
colleges  and  tmiversities  may  be  a  necessary 
requirement  for  their  freedom.  Therefore,  we 
urge  a  continuation  of  the  public  policy  of 
granting  reasonable  and  non-discriminatory 
tax  immunities  to  all  private  ooUegea  and 
universities,  including  those  which  aia  i«- 
lated  to  churohes. 

"We  believe  that  colleges  and  universities 
should  consider  the  beneflts,  services,  and 
protections  which  they  receive  from  the  com- 
munity and  its  governmental  agencies,  and 
examine  their  obligations  to  the  oommtmity 
in  the  Ught  of  this  support.  We  believe  It  la 
ln^>eratlve  that  all  church-related  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  determine  on  their 
own  Initiative  what  benefits,  services,  and 
opportunities  they  ought  to  provide  for  the 
community  as  a  whole  as  distinct  flom  their 
usual  campus  constituencies. 

s 

"In  situations  whero  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  church-related  colleges  and  univer- 
sities seems  dependent  upon  the  availability 
of  direct  public  grants,  those  re^xmsible  for 
the  administration  of  such  institutions — 
Including  the  Judicatories  of  the  churx^h  to 
which  they  are  related — may  have  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  several  possibilltlee: 

"1.  Merger  with  slmUarly  threatened  insti- 
tutions In  order  to  produce  a  stronger  united 
Institution. 

"2.  Relinquishing  church  ownership  or 
control  to  become  public  or  nonsectarlan 
private  institutions. 

"3.  BstabUshlng  schools,  departments  or 
chairs  of  religion  adjacent  to  the  public  or 
non-sectarian  Institutions  permitting  inter- 
changeable credits. 

"In  making  provision  for  chiuoh-related 
educational  institutions,  churches  should 
avoid  spreading  their  resources  w>  thinly 
that  their  ability  to  "■'"tf'n  the  Intagilty 
of  their  mlaslon  in  higher  education  may  be 
undermined. 

"The  hazarda  which  confront  church- 
related  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
becoming  involved  in  programs  supported 
by  government  are  that  such  participation 
may: 

"1.  compromise  academic  freedom  or  divert 
the  institution  from  its  basic  philosophy  of 
education; 

"2.  develop  into  dependence  or  lead  to 
adaptation  of  program  in  order  to  Insure 
continued  government  support; 

"3.  inhibit  the  right  and  req>onsibillty  of 
social  critlclam.  including  criticism  of 
governments; 

"4.  create  Imbalances  in  program  that  will 
make  of  education  a  narrowing  rather  than 
a  liberalizing  eq>erience; 

"6.  Interfere  with  the  right  of  the  institu- 
tion to  be  innovative  and  experimental  in 
program,  method,  and  procedxu'es; 

"6.  require  secrecy  with  respect  to  the 
development,  reporting,  or  propoeed  applica- 
tion of  results  of  researoh,  which  secrecy 
violates  the  scholarly  norm  of  free  search 
for  and  sharing  of  knowledge; 

"7.  deny  the  right  to  emphaatze  those 
valuea  and  commitments  which  it  aharea 
with  its  sponsoring  rellglo\is  body." 
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SrATSMDrr  or  National  CouKcn.  of  ths 
PwnisaTAirr  BracoPAL  Chubch,  Adoptis 
Mat  S7,  1964 

Opposition  to  Amendxneots  to  tlie  Con- 
sUtutlon  of  tlu  Unltad  Stat«a  Dwlgned  to 
I^RDlt  Dmotloiua  KxarciMs  In  PultUe 
Sdioato. 

WlMTMS.  Baoant  dedsioiu  of  the  United 
States  Supreoie  Court  reUte  only  to  prsyen 
and  Bible-reading  wtilch  are  part  of  c^dal 
exerdaea  In  public  echoola:  and 

Wtaereaa,  We  believe  that  theee  decisions 
are  not  hostile  to  religion,  and  that  it  is  no 
proper  function  of  government  to  inculcate 
religious  beliefs  or  habits  of  worship;  and 

?nMreas,  We  are  advised  that  nothing  In 
these  decisions  prevents  voluntary  ezpres- 
sloos  of  reverence  or  religious  sentiments  In 
the  schools,  nor  forbids  the  offering  ot 
prayers  on  public  occasions,  such  as  Inaugu- 
rations; and 

Whereas.  The  Court  clearly  allows  for  the 
objective  study  ot  religioa,  and  particularly 
of  the  Bible,  in  public  schools,  and  suggests 
the  posslblllty  of  including  within  the  pub- 
lic-school curriculum  an  understanding  of 
the  role  of  reUglon  In  society,  culture,  and 
history:  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  worship  and 
reUgioua  education  are  the  responsibility  of 
Church  and  home,  and  not  of  the  public 
schools  or  governmental  institutions;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  no  easy  solutions  to 
the  task  of  Infnslng  aU  of  life  with  Qod's 
piupose  without,  at  the  same  time,  violating 
the  reUgious  liberty  of  citizens;  now.  there- 
ton,  be  It 

Reeolved.  That  the  NaUonal  Council  of  the 
Protestant  EpiBcopcd  Church  record  Its  con- 
sidered opinion  that  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Btatee  of  America 
which  seek  to  permit  derotlcHial  ezerclsea  In 
our  public  schools  should  be  opposed. 

Adopted  by  the  CounclL 

Rai.lCTOW  AMS  TKB  PUXLIC  SCHOOLS 

(Adopted  by  the  Council  for  Christian  Social 
Action  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 
June  10,  IMS) 

Since  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  declaring  uncon- 
stitutional certain  religious  aetivltlea  In  pub- 
lic schools,  for  a  long  time  sanctioned  by 
law  and  custom,  raise  ln^xntant  questions 
concerning  the  nature  of  education,  the  place 
of  religion  in  education,  and  the  relation  of 
the  public  schools  to  the  churches;  and  since 
these  questions  are  of  great  importance  to 
paivnts  and  children  and  to  the  churches  as 
well  as  to  those  agencies  ot  government  con- 
cerned with  education,  the  Council  for  Chris- 
tian Social  Action  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  recommends  ^e  following  as  guiding 
principles  in  fWmulatlng  polldee  ooncemlng 
the  plaoe  ot  religion  in  education  and  the 
relation  of  the  churches  to  the  public  schoolf . 

1.  The  aim  of  education  is  the  fullest  po*- 
Bible  development  of  the  person's  capacities 
aa  a  homan  being  created  by  Ood. 

3.  The  reqxinslblllty  tor  edticatlon  of  tl^ 
child  Is  shared  by  parents,  the  church,  ^ptj 
the  government  and,  therefore,  parents, 
church  and  gorermnent  each  have  rightful 
Intereets  in  the  education  of  the  child. 

S.  Tbm  people  of  the  United  States  have,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  various  religious  loyalties: 
Protestant.  Roman  Catholic.  Orthodox,  Jew- 
ish. Some  are  not  adherents  of  any  religious 
body  or  do  not  profess  any  religious  beliefs. 
The  fact  of  this  religious  pluralism  cannot 
be  disregarded  in  formulating  policies  con- 
cerned with  the  relation  of  education  'and 
religion  In  public  schools  and  of  the  chxufcbee 
to  the  pubUe  schools. 

4.  The  religious  pluralism,  characteristic  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  the  disavowal  of 
aodet^  compulsion  In  religious  activities  and 
obasmanoas  have  In  many  communities  un- 
dermined traditional  relations  between  the 
public  schools  and  the  church.  These  facts 
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have  confronted  both  the  chureh  and  the 
public  school  with  the  need  to  devise  new 
ways  through  which  their  respective  req>on- 
sibllltles  for  the  development  of  children  can 
be  beat  discharged. 

6.  Becognltlon  and  awareneas  of  the  vital 
part  played  by  religion  in  the  »*» aping  of  our 
history  and  culture  Is  an  ImpcM'tant  part  of 
education.  Hence,  information  about  reUgkMi. 
objectively  presented,  is  afi  essential  pLrt 
of  many  school  subjects  and  shotild  be  so 
treated. 

6.  ReepoDsibUlty  for  rtilglous  edueatlon 
and  worship  belongs  primarily  to  the  church 
and  to  the  home. 

7.  Devotional  aetivltlea  or  religious  teadi- 
ing  directed  to  ootnmltment  should  not  be 
Included  in  the  curriculum  or  program  at 
the  public  schools.  In  the  setting  of  the 
public  school,  there  is  no  satisfactory  way  of 
escaping  the  association  of  compulsion  with 
such  teadiing  and  activities. 

8.  Members  of  the  chtuvhes  are  encouraged 
to  participate  in  eiTorts  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  public  education  through  stich 
positive  steps  as: 

(1)  Keeping  informed  about  the  needs  of 
the  puMlc  schooU  and  the  Issues  relating 
to  public  education  as  a  baaU  for  InteUlgent 
action  as  citlaens; 

(2)  Kngaglng  in  intelligent  appraisal  and 
reaponsiblle  drltldsm  of  programs  of  public 
education; 

(3)  supporting  qualified  candidates  for 
boards  ot  education  and  being  willing  to 
serve  as  members  of  such  boards; 

(4)  Working  for  improved  ^lt^«T^rtff^  ^up- 
port  of  public  schools; 

(5)  Bmphastiilng  public  school  teaching 
as  a  profession  through  which  the  Christian 
can  express  his  Christian  vocation. 

9.  The  churches  and  instrumentalities 
serving  the  churches  are  encouraged  to  ex- 
plore and  develop  new  ways  to  provide  for 
children  of  school  age  adequate  opportunities 
for  worship  and  for  InstructKxi  directed 
towards  Christian  commitment.  The  Chris- 
tian education  program  carried  on  by  the 
churches  should  be  supported  by  such  posi- 
tive steps  as : 

(1)  More  adequate  provision  and  use  of 
fadUties  for  Christian  education; 

(2)  More  end  better  qualified  teachers  in 
Christian  eduoaUon  on  part-time  or  full- 
time  basis; 

(3)  Adequate  textbooks  and  other  teach- 
ing aids  for  enlarged  program  of  ChrisUan 
education; 

(4)  Exploration  of  such  proposals  as 
"shared  time;" 

(6)  Improvement  of  such  established 
means  of  christian  education  as  Sunday 
church  schools,  conflrmaUon  instruction 
and  pastor's  mMnberahip  daasea  along  with 
new  experimental  iHvoeduree. 

Statsmemt  on  th«  StrPKun  Oouar  Dxcision 
iNVOLVntO  TH«  Nbw  Tosk  RxoaNT's 
Pa*T«a — (Enobl  v.  VrrAU) 

(Adopted  by  the  Council  for  Christian  Social 
Action  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
July  10,  loea) 

The  CouncU  for  Christian  Social  Action  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  declares  Its  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  its 
decision  in  Engel  v.  Vttale  for  the  foUowing 
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1.  The  decision  upholds  the  principle  of 
chuzx:h-sute  separation.  The  CouncU  for 
Christian  Social  Action  believes  that  because 
the  New  York  State  Regents'  prayer  was 
created,  adopted,  and  administered  by  sute 
officials  and  used  as  a  religious  exercise  in  the 
public  schools,  it  violated  the  Establishment 
Clause  of  the  Wrst  Amendment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  The  fact  that  the  prayer 
was  non-denominational  and  its  recitation 
voluntary  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
State  prescribed  a  particular  form  of  prayer 
to  ba  used  as  an  official  prayer  In  a  program 


of  govemmentally  qwnaored  religious  ac- 
tivity. Thus  the  State  was  carrying  out  a 
function  which  is  not  its  business  to  perform. 

a.  We  believe  that  the  responsibility  for 
religious  education  and  worship  belongs  to 
the  church  and  home  where  it  can  be  moat 
effectively  performed.  Slgnifloant  prayer  Is  an 
eq>rea8lon  of  deep  religious  faith  and  oon- 
vlctlcm  which  cannot  be  approprlatdy  ex- 
pressed corporately  in  a  public  school  setting 
where  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  bdlef  and 
ncm-liellef. 

S.  There  Is  nothing  in  the  decision  which 
bans  private  prayer.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  decision  which  restricts  teaching  about 
the  contributions  religious  leaders,  move- 
ments, and  Ideas  have  made  in  the  shaping 
of  our  history  and  culture;  and  we  would  en- 
courage the  public  school  to  do  this  more 
effectivdy. 

The  Council  for  Chrtstian  Sodal  Action 
calls  upon  the  members  of  our  churches  to 
support  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  It  urges 
those  concerned  about  the  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  children  to  use  and  ImiMOve  the  op- 
portunities for  religious  training  in  the 
church  and  the  home  and  not  to  look  to  other 
agencies  to  do  the  job. 

Statxicknt  of  trx  Boaxd  of  Pabish  Educa- 
tion. LuTHxaAN  Chxtbch,  MissoiTXi  Stnoo 
JXTLT  39,  1966 

The  Dlrksen  Prayer  Amendment  seeks  to 
encourage  the  opportunity  for  a  voluntary 
participation  of  studenu  in  prayer  without 
prescribing  the  form  or  content  of  any  prayer. 
To  encourage  prayer  U  a  laudable  objective. 
The  public  school,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  provide  appropriate  circimistances  for 
joint  prayer. 

The  amendment  would  forbid  any  author- 
ity to  prescribe  the  form  or  content  of  prayer. 
Yet  in  any  group  situaition  prayer  without 
imposed  form  or  content  is  impossible.  One 
poeslbility  of  avoiding  Imposing  form  and 
content  Is  in  providing  a  time  for  meditation 
and  prayer  where  each  in  his  own  words  and 
in  his  own  way  prays  privately.  Such  private 
prayer  is  already  a  posslblllty,  although  it 
might  be  desirable  to  provide  a  time-slot  for 
a  moment  of  private  prayer. 

While  the  pubUc  school  Is  not  the  place 
for  group  prayer  or  worship,  there  are  some 
things  that  It  can  do  with  respect  to  reli- 
gion. The  public  school  can  take  a  posi- 
tive attitude  toward  religion  and  point  to  the 
large  role  that  religion  plays  in  the  lives  of 
many  people,  and  it  can  point  to  the  in- 
fluence that  religion  has  exerted  on  individ- 
uals and  on  society  In  general.  The  public 
school  can  study  religious  art,  religious  music, 
and  religious  literature.  More  of  this  ought 
to  be  done.  In  all  this,  however,  the  public 
school  mu^  show  respect  for  aU  religious 
faiths,  and  respect  the  rights  of  those  who 
are  irreligious  to  hold  their  opinions. 

We  are  sympatheUc  to  public  school  teach- 
ers and  administrators  in  their  problem  of 
dealing  with  religion  in  the  public  school 
program.  We  support  the  idea  that  commu- 
nity representatives  must  work  with  public 
school  educators  to  define  the  proper  role 
of  the  public  school  in  teaching  about 
religion. 

The  Board  of  Parish  Education  of  The 
Lutheran  Church — Missouri  Synod,  feels  that 
the  Dlrksen  Amendment  fails  to  recognize 
fully  the  religious  pluralism  of  the  American 
scene.  We  believe  that  Christians  cannot  Join 
with  non-Chrlstlans  In  addressing  Ood  in  cir- 
cumstances that  deny  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour 
and  Lord.  We  believe  Ukewise  that  non- 
Chrlstlans  should  neither  be  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  Christian  prayer  nor  should  they 
expect  Christians  to  join  them  in  prayers  that 
deny  Christ. 

The  concept  of  voluntary  participation  In 
prayer  provides  either  a  coercive  force  or  an 
embarraselng  situation  for  both  Christians 
and  non-Chrlstlans.  Under  these  clrcm- 
stances  we  believe  that  it  is  best  for  the 
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public  school  not  to  engage  in  prayer  or 
other  religious  worship  exercises. 

We  support  the  Idea  that  home  and  church 
have  the  responsibility  for  a  religious  edu- 
cation which  seeks  commitment  and  provides 
time  for  prayer  or  devotional  exercises. 

pkatxa  amd  blblx  rxasino  in  trx  public 
Schools 

(Ad<^ted  by  the  Second  Biennial  Conven- 
tion, Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  July  3-9, 
1964) 

(Note. — ^In  June,  1963,  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
adopted  a  brief  statement  on  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  In  the 
light  of  decisions  on  those  matters  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  (Engel  and 
Schempp  cases.  370  U.S.  431  and  374  U.S. 
303). 

The  Biennial  Convention  of  the  LCA  In 
July,  1964.  received  an  interpretive  memo- 
randxim  attached  by  the  Executive  Council 
to  the  prior  statement.  The  significance  of 
the  memorandum  was  in  its  fuller  analysis  of 
the  Court's  decisions  and  in  the  attention  it 
gave  to  related  proposals  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  convention  ratified  the  statement  of 
the  Executive  Council  (in  the  words  of  the 
pertinent  resolution)  "as  amplified  and  in- 
terpreted by"  the  memorandum. 

The  artatement  of  the  Executive  CouncU 
(I)  "as  amplified  and  Interpreted  by"  the 
memorandum  (11)  constitutes  the  official 
position  oi  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
on  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  question  of  constitutional 

I.  STATXUXNT  BT  TBI  EJUtC'UTiVK  COUNCIL,  l»e3 

We  do  not  believe  that  much  has  been 
lost  in  terms  of  the  specific  points  covered 
by  the  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  school  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  cases.  If  the  Lord's  Prayer 
were  to  be  recited  in  schoolrooms  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  moral  and  ethical  atmosphere 
it  creates,  it  woiUd  be  worth  nothing  to  the 
practicing  Chrtstian.  The  Lord's  Prayer  Is 
the  supreme  act  or  adoration  and  petition 
or  It  is  debased.  Reading  the  Bible  in  tha 
public  echoed  without  comment,  too.  has 
been  of  dubious  value  as  either  an  educa- 
tional or  religious  experience.  The  more  we 
attempt  as  Christians  or  Americans  to  In- 
sist on  common  denominator  rellglotis  exer- 
cise or  instruction  in  the  puUlc  schools,  the 
greater  risk  we  run  of  diluting  our  faith  and 
contributing  to  a  vague  religioeity  which 
identifies  reUgion  with  patriotism  and  be- 
comes a  national  folk  religion. 

At  the  same  time.  In  candor,  these  de- 
cisions must  be  seen  as  a  watershed.  They 
open  an  era  in  which  Christianity  is  kept 
separate  from  the  state  in  a  way  that  was 
foreign  and  would  have  been  repugnant  to 
the  minds  of  our  ancestors  at  the  time  when 
the  Constitution  was  written  and  ever  since. 
They  signalize  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  like  many  other  nations, 
Is  past  the  place  where  underlying  Christian 
culture  and  beliefs  are  assrumed  in  its  life, 
"nils  event  Intensifies  the  task  of  the 
church.  It  heightens  the  need  of  the  church 
for  strength  to  stand  alone,  lofty  and  un- 
shaken, in  American  society.  It  calls  for 
greater  depth  of  conviction  in  aU  Christian 
men  and  women. 

n.  DrrxapaKTiva  MZicoaANDuif,  1944 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
clared it  imconstltutlonal  for  sUtes  to  re- 
quire religious  exercises  such  as  prayer  reci- 
tation and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  without 
comment  m  the  public  schools.  (Engel  and 
Schempp  cases,  370  U.S.  421  and  374  U.S. 
303.)  It  is  natural  that  the  Court's  decisions 
have  created  controversy  and  have  aroused 
misgivings  and  questions  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  both  an  Interest  in  the  public 
•chools  and  a  concern  for  the  religious  and 
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moral  nurture  of  our  children.  To  some  it 
has  seemed  that  the  Federal  Constitution 
should  be  expressly  amended  to  nuUify  these 
decisions  and  otherwise  restrict  the  appli- 
cation of  the  religion  cUusee  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

Criticism  of  the  Court's  rulings  has  been 
directed  to  the  following  points :  that  prayer 
exercises  and  Bible  reading  In  the  public 
schools  have  the  sanction  of  historical  usage, 
that  to  caU  these  practices  a  form  of  reli- 
gious establishment  is  to  carry  constitutional 
interpretation  to  an  unwarranted  extreme, 
that  to  Invalidate  these  practices  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  minority  is  to  deny  majority  rl^ts, 
and  that  exclusion  of  such  religious  practices 
has  the  effect  of  conferring  a  constitutional 
blessing  upon  secularism  as  an  official 
phUosophy. 

The  Church  Is  properly  concerned  about 
theee  ^questions.  The  vaUdity.  the  meaning 
and  the  effect  of  the  Court's  decisions  touch 
on  matters  of  vital  Interest  to  Christians, 
both  In  terms  of  their  req>onslbUity  under 
Ood  for  the  good  of  the  public  order  and 
their  ^>eclal  caUlng  in  Christ  for  the  sake 
of  the  Oo^>el. 

It   does   not    appear,    however,    that   the 
chiut:h   need   be  alarmed   over   the  results 
reached  by  the  Court  In  these  cases.  Persons 
of  goodwill  may  have  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  correctness  or  desirabUlty  of  these 
decisions.  At  the  same  time   believers  and 
nonbellevers  alike  may  share  the  view  that 
in  the  end  these  decisions  may  have  a  whole- 
some effect  in  clarifying  the  role  of  the  pub- 
Uc school  with  respect  to  religious  matters. 
The  Executive  CoimcU  statement  of  June 
1963  recognizes  that  from  a  religious  point  of 
view  not  much  is  lost  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
school  prayer  and  Bible  reading  cases.  Reci- 
tation of  prayen  when  prescribed  by  public 
authority  easUy  becomes  a  formal,  mechani- 
cal exercise  that  neither  refiecta  nor  contrib- 
utes to  genuine  religious  piety  and  rever- 
ence. Bible  reading  without  comment  may 
take  on  the  form  of  a  ritualistic  exercise  that 
contributes  little  to  a  genuine  educational 
program  or  to  understanding  of  the  Bible. 
Moreover,  both  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Bible  btiong  to  a  particular  religious  tradi- 
tion, and  their  use  in  religious  exercises  in 
the  public  schools  does  result  in  a  religious 
preference  and  invites  the  risk  of  sectarian 
divlslveness  In  the  community.  In  turn,  any 
devotional  use  of  the  Bible  designed  to  avoid 
or  minlmifle  the  sectarian  aspect  results  in 
a  distorted  conception  of  the  Bible  and  a 
dilution  of  its  religious  message. 

Furthermore,  any  religious  exerdae  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  sectarian  element, 
whether  it  be  a  nonaectarian  prayer  or  Bible 
readings  that  Ignore  religious  teachings, 
serves  to  promote  a  vague  or  a  syncretistic 
religion  that  conveys  none  of  the  substance, 
the  depth,  and  cutting  edge  of  the  historic 
Christian  witness. 

The  nature  of  our  contemporary  pluralistic 
and  democratic  society  requires  a  re-evalua- 
tlon  of  practices  which  though  sanctioned  by 
historical  usage  had  their  origin  at  a  time 
when  the  Protestant  Influence  was  dominant 
in  the  shaping  of  many  public  practices  In- 
cluding the  pubUc  school  program.  A  due 
regard  for  all  religious  faiths  and  also  for 
nonbeUevers  and  nonconformists  of  all 
kinds  makes  it  imperative  that  the  public 
schools  abstain  from  practices  that  nm  the 
risk  of  intrusion  of  sectarian  elements  and 
dlvlslveneae.  The  public  school  serves  a 
unique  and  valued  place  in  helping  to  build 
a  civic  unity  despite  the  diversities  of  our 
pluralistic  ctUture. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  when  the 
state  deeply  Involves  itself  in  religious 
practices  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  there- 
by not  only  appropriating  a  function  prop- 
erly served  by  the  church  and  the  family 
but  subjecting  the  freedom  of  believers  and 
unbelievers  alike  to  the  restraint  that  ac- 
companies the  use  of  govertunental  power 
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and  public  facilities  in  the  promotion  of 
religious  ends.  This  construction  is  particu- 
larly relevant  in  the  case  of  religious  exer- 
cises In  the  pubUc  schools.  Children  are 
required  to  be  in  school  by  compulsion  of 
pubUc  law.  the  religious  exercises  are  pre- 
scribed by  public  authority,  public  school 
faclUties  are  used,  and  the  teacher — the 
symbol  of  authority  in  the  classroom — su- 
pervises the  exercises.  Theee  factors  com- 
bine to  operate  with  indirect  coercive  force 
on  young  and  Impressionable  children  to 
Induce  them  to  take  pcirt  in  these  exercises, 
despite  a  freedom  to  be  excused  from  partici- 
pation. Even  persons  with  a  genuine  regard 
for  prayer  and  the  Bible  may  object  to  hav- 
ing their  children  engage  in  theee  exerclaea 
when  they  are  supported  by  the  compulsion 
of  law. 

Having  said  this,  however,  does  not  fore- 
close the  legitimacy  of  having  any  reserva- 
tions about  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions. 
The  legal  question  whether  the  establish - 
ment  clause  of  the  First  Amendment  is  prop- 
erly Interpreted  to  apply  to  religious  prac- 
tices in  the  public  schools  is  a  matter  on 
which  scholars  disagree.  It  is  quite  valid  to 
ask  whether  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
shotild  be  used  to  make  the  First  Amendment 
apply  to  every  school  commtmity  in  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  the  religious 
character  of  the  local  community. 

A  more  serious  question,  moreover,  goes  to 
the  concept  of  neutrality  respecting  reU- 
gious matters,  which  pUywl  a  central  part  In 
the  Court's  decision  handed  down  in  1963. 
Clearly  public  school  programs  must  be  di- 
rected to  secular  purposes,  and  yet  the 
schooU  cannot  be  absolutely  neutral  in  re- 
gard to  reUglous  matters.  Any  education 
premised  on  indifference  to  the  religious 
factors  in  history,  in  American  life  and  in 
the  life  or  the  individual,  is  an  Inadequate 
education.  Furthermore,  the  vacuvim  Intio- 
duced  by  the  exclusion  of  religion  opens  the 
door  to  the  cult  of  secularism.  The  Consti- 
tution prohibits  the  estabUahment  of  aU 
kinds  of  religion — whetbar  thelstlc  or  secu- 
lar In  character. 

Recognizing  these  considerations,  the 
Court  has  wisely  stated  that  schools  may 
properly  present  programs  for  the  objective 
study  of  the  Bible  and  of  religion.  How  suc- 
cessfully this  can  be  done,  without  the  In- 
trusion of  sectarian  elements,  remains  to  be 
seen.  This  points  up  the  challenge  to  the 
churches  and  to  the  public  sdiools  to  give 
serious  attention  to  wa3rs  of  studying  the 
Bible  and  religion  that  wiU  do  Justice  to  the 
religious  factor  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
the  larger  neutrality  which  an  even-handed 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  requires. 
The  LCA  Commission  on  Church  and  State 
Relations  in  a  Pluralistic  Society  is  cur- 
rently exploring  this  question  and  will  re- 
port its  conclusions  to  ttie  Church  In  due 
time. 

Christians  siiould  realise,  however,  that 
not  too  much  may  be  expected  of  the  public 
schools  in  dealing  with  religious  matters. 
The  schools  must  be  careful  to  abstain  from 
practices  and  teaching  programs  that  in- 
volve commitment  to  ultimate  truth  or  val- 
ues. On  the  other  hand,  it  atiould  be  possible 
for  the  public  scho(^  to  teach  respect  for 
the  spiritual  and  moral  values  that  reflect 
the  community  consensus  and  which  for 
most  citizens  have  tbelr  roots  In  the  Chris- 
tian, and  in  the  antecedent  Hebrww 
tradition. 

Our  democratic  society  resta  on  certain 
moral  assumptions.  But  even  here  the  pubUe 
schools  must  be  careful.  In  tirarhing  respect 
for  the  ethics  of  a  deoiocratle  society,  they 
cannot  commit  thamaalves  to  either  a  theis- 
tlc  or  a  hTimanlstlc  phlloaophy  respecting 
the  sources  and  motivation  for  ethical  con- 
duct. The  nurture  of  an  informed,  vital  and 
relevant  religious  faith  remains  the  respon- 
sibility of  parents  and  the  churches. 

In  view  of  theee  considerations  it  does  not 
seem  that  anything  of  importance  is  to  be 
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gmlned  thnragb  an  amendment  to  the  Con* 
stttutlon  that  would  sanction  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  In  the  public  school*.  The  Su- 
preme C!ourt  has  not  held  that  there  can  be 
no  prayerB  In  public  schools.  Nothing  In  the 
Court's  dedslona  precludes  school  authorl- 
ties  from  designating  a  period  of  silence  for 
prayer  and  meditations  or  even  for  devo- 
tkmal  reading  of  the  Bible  or  any  other  book 
during  thla  period.  Opportunity  for  volun- 
tary partlolpation  in  prayers  of  the  student's 
own  choloe  la  not  governed  by  these  decl- 
Bloba  which  dealt  only  with  situations 
where  school  authorities  were  dlrecUy  In- 
volved In  prescribing  the  kind  of  prayer  and 
In  giving  direction  to  It.  Moreover,  the 
Court's  recognition  that  the  objective  study 
of  religion  and  the  Bible  in  the  publl'; 
achools  la  consistent  with  the  First  Amend- 
ment gives  protnlse  to  a  constructive 
approach  to  neutralizing  aecularlstlc  tend- 
encies In  public  education. 

Furthermore,  the  SujH«me  Court  has  not 
outlawed  reference  to  Qod  In  public  docu- 
ments, proceedings  cv  ceremonies.  No  con- 
Btltutloiial  amendment  is  necessary  to  assure 
the  fresdcm  of  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments to  give  appropriate  expression  to  the 
religious  tuctor  in  our  history  and  in  the 
Uvea  of  our  i>eople. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  disadvantage 
in  using  the  amendment  process  to  deal  with 
the  present  Issue  and  there  is  risk  in  the 
results  that  would  be  achieved  by  it.  The 
proposed  amendments  would  represent  only 
a  piece-meal  way  of  dealing  with  religious 
practloes  in  public  schools  and  in  public  life. 
It  would  be  a  use  of  the  amendment  process 
not  to  state  general  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples but  to  sanction  c«taln  specific  and 
detailed  practices.  This  Is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
questionable  use  of  the  amendment  process. 
Moreover,  such  an  amendment  would  raise 
new  problems  of  Interpretation  and  could 
lead  to  unintended  and  unsuspected  results 
in  areas  vitally  touching  on  reUgious  liberty. 
Finally,  and  this  is  most  Important,  the  pro- 
posed amendments  In  their  substance  would 
give  constitutional  sanction  to  distinctively 
sectarian  practices  In  the  public  schools  with 
all  the  risks  involved  of  Impinging  upon  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  'jellef  and  creating 
religious  dlvlsiveness  In  the  community. 

The  Constitution  should  not  be  amended 
except  to  achieve  large  and  Important  pub- 
lic needs  and  purposes  consistent  with  the 
basic  nature  of  our  constitutional  system. 
The  current  proposals  for  constitutional 
amendment  do  not  meet  these  sUndards. 
Parents,  churches  and  school  authorities 
would  be  better  advised  to  direct  their  efforts 
to  programs  for  study  of  religion  and  the 
Bible  In  the  public  schools  and  to  the  for- 
mulation of  types  of  programs  which  co- 
ordinate the  secular  educational  programs  of 
the  public  schools  with  programs  of  a  strictly 
religious  nature  conducted  by  the  churches 
themselves,  rather  than  to  seek  constitu- 
tional sanctions  for  devotional  exercises  In 
pubUc  schools  that  have  at  most  a  minimal 
religious  value,  which  invite  the  Intrusion  of 
sectarian  Influences  into  the  public  school 
system,  risk  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
religious  freedom  and  are  a  potential  source 
of  conflict  in  the  community. 

StcnoN  OH  "RxuGiON  n*  thx  Schools"  Pteic 

Chttbch-Statk  Relations  in  thx  V3Ji. 
(A  Statement   Commended   by  the  Second 
General  Convention  of  the  American  Lu- 
theran Church,  October  21-27,  1994) 

axLio^oi^  tN  THE  schools 
27.  Reading  of  Scripture  and  addressing 
deity  in  prayer  are  forms  of  religious  expres- 
sion which  devout  persons  cherish.  To  compel 
these  religious  exercises  as  essential  parts  of 
the  public  adhool  program,  however.  Is  to  in- 
fringe on  the  distinctive  belief^  of  reUgtotn 
psraoDs  as  well  as  on  the  rlgjits  of  the  ln»- 
Uglous.  We  beUeve  that  tntOam  of  religion 
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Is  best  preserved  when  Scripture  reading  and 
prayer  are  centered  In  home  and  chxirch, 
their  effects  in  the  tehanged  lives  of  devout 
pmons  radiating  Into  the  schools  and  Into 
tvery  area  of  community  life.  It  is  as  wrong 
/or  the  public  schools  to  become  agents  for 
atheism,  godless  sectUariam,  scoffing  Irre- 
llglon.  or  a  vague  "religion  in  general"  as  it 
Is  for  them  to  make  rtilgloiu  rites  and  cere- 
monies an  integral  part  of  their  programs. 

38.  It  is  a  distortion  of  the  coMtltotional 
principle  of  neutrality  of  the  state  toward  re- 
ligion to  Insist  that  public  schools  Ignore 
the  Influence  of  religion  upon  cultiire  and 
persons.  A  rounded  education  o\ight  to  in- 
clude kno^edge  of  major  rellgloxis  groups 
and  their  emphases,  the  influence  of  religion 
upon  the  r.ves  of  people,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  religion  to  society,  taught  In  history, 
literature,  social  science,  and  other  courses 
at  levds  consistent  with  the  mattirlty  and 
comprehension  of  the  pupils.  The  objective 
for  the  public  schocris  in  this  direction  is  un- 
dwstandlng  rather  than  commitment,  a 
teaching  about  religion  rather  than  a  teach- 
ing of  religion.  Chiirches  ought  to  offer  their 
assistance  to  the  public  schools  In  preparing 
for  and  In  supporting  the  teaching  of  such 
courses. 

29.  Whether  and  how  distinctive  religious 
hoUdays  should  be  recogmzed  In  the  public 
achools,  and  whether  public  property  may  be 
used  for  religious  displays  and  ceremonies, 
we  beUeve  are  matters  best  decided  by  the 
responsible  authorities  in  each  community 
in  light  of  (a)  the  interests  and  desires  of 
the  people  of  that  community,  (b)  govern- 
ment's obligation  to  benevolent  neutrality  In 
religious  matters,  (c)  the  protections  and 
opporttmltles  for  redress  guaranteed  any 
minorities,  and  (d)  the  possibility  that  the 
religious  significance  of  the  holiday  will  be 
lost  as  it  becomes  simply  a  seasonal  rite  or 
ceremony. 

30.  Released  time,  dismissed  time,  and 
shared  time  are  means  deserving  of  gr«iter 
exploration  so  that  the  churches  can  give 
reUglous  education,  competently  and  in  ac- 
cord with  their  distinctive  doctrinal  empha- 
ses, to  pupils  enrolled  In  the  public  schools. 
Such  programs  would  require  rejection  of 
the  dogmatic  and  Inflexible  approach  foe- 
t«ed  by  the  slogan  "separation  of  church 
and  state."  Such  study  might  result  In  en- 
couraging genuinely  benevolent  neutrality 
on  the  part  of  government  and  a  fresh  ap- 
proach to  the  free  exercise  of  religion  In 
education  not  otherwise  attainable. 

PaATxa  n»  th«  Pdblic  Schools 
(A  Statement  Commended  by  the  Church-  - 
ITie    American    Lutheran   Church,    Octo- 
ber 26.  1964) 

Voted  by  the  Second  General  Convention, 
The  American  Lutheran  Church,  October  26, 
1964  (GC84.a6.1l8)  to  adopt  the  following 
resolution : 

Whereas,  The  president  of  the  <diurch  in 
his  message  has  caUed  attenUon  to  the  deep 
concern  among  our  people  regarding  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  prayer  in  the  public 
schools:  and 

Whereas,  There  are  attempts  from  many 
sources  to  achieve  changes  via  legislative 
process  and  constitutional  amendment;  and 

Whereas,  The  president  of  the  church  has 
indicated  the  desirability  of  guldaz>ce  by  the 
church  for  its  people;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Paul  Kauper.  a  professor  of 
constitutional  law,  has  prepared  a  statement 
at  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  church 
(Report  of  the  President,  Kxliiblt  A,  pages  89 
and  90) :  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  tills  oonventl(xi  commends 
the  president  of  The  American  Lutheran 
Church  for  his  concern  relative  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  regarding  prayer  In 
the  pubUc  schools  and  the  events  following 
the  decision;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  sUtement  by  Professor 
Kauper  concerning  proposals  to  amend  the 
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Unitad  States  Constitution  to  give  coostttu- 
tiooal  sancUon  to  oortaln  types  of  religioiis 
practices  in  pubUc  institutions  be  com- 
mended as  a  carefully  reaaonsd  document  for 
study  by  the  members  of  The  American 
Lutheran  Church. 


Snnzicx  Coxtst  Dbcision  on  Pbatis  nr  trx 
Public  Schools 
(A  SUtement  by  Professor  Pa\U  Kauper 
Concerning  Proposals  to  Amsnd  the  TThlted 
States  Constitution  to  Give  Constitutional 
Sanction  to  Certain  Types  of  Religious  Pnc- 
tloas  in  Public  Institutions.) 

Proposals  are  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  amend  the 
Constitution  in  order  to  give  constitutional 
sanction  to  certain  types  of  religious  prac- 
tices in  public  Institutions  and  in  the  public 
life.  Some  of  these  proposals  are  directed 
(miy  to  the  matter  of  prayer  and  Bible- 
reading  in  the  public  schools  and  are  de- 
signed to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  dealing  with  these  practices. 
Others  go  further  and  would  give  constitu- 
tional sanction  also  to  references  to  God  and 
to  expressions  of  belief  in  God  In  public 
ceremonies,  in  public  documents  and  on  the 
coins  or  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  It  would  be  unwise  for  the 
Congress  to  give  Its  approval  to  any  such 
amendment,  without  attempting  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  soundness  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  in  declaring  officially  pre- 
scribed prayer  and  Blble-readlng  practices  to 
constitute  an  establlslmient  of  religion  in 
violation  of  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  we  do  recognise 
that  such  practices  are  essentially  ritualistic 
in  character,  that  any  form  of  religious  prac- 
tice opens  the  way  for  sectarian  intrusion 
into  the  public  school  program,  that  such 
practices  offend  minority  groups,  and  that  In 
the  end  religion  suffers  and  reUglous  liberty 
In  its  fullness  is  threatened  when  govern- 
ment uses  the  power  of  Its  laws  and  the  pub- 
lic school  program  to  prescribe  an  official 
faith.  Devotional  exercises  for  the  cultiva- 
tion and  nurture  of  religious  faith  belong  to 
the  home  and  the  chvu-ch. 

Insofar  as  some  of  these  proposed  amend- 
ments are  directed  to  the  further  ptupose 
of  validating  references  to  God  on  public 
occasions,  and  m  public  ceremonies,  procla- 
mations, and  documents,  they  are  unneces- 
sary since  neither  the  holdings  nor  the  chief 
opinions  In  the  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  support  the  view  that  the  Constitution 
outlaws  reference  to  God  and  to  expression 
of  belief  and  dependence  upon  him  whether 
it  be  In  the  public  school  or  on  various  pub- 
lic occasions.  Moreover,  any  attempt  to  deal 
with  these  matters  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment creates  problems  and  difficulties  of 
draftsmanship  and  may  open  the  door  to 
practices  which  encroach  upon  freedom  of 
belief  and  conscience. 

The  Constitution  as  the  l>aslc  law  of  the 
land  should  not  be  amended,  particularly  in 
the  vital  and  sensitive  areas  of  religious  lib- 
erty and  of  church-state  relations,  except 
to  achieve  some  great  and  compelling  public 
purpose  or  need.  For  the  reasons  stated 
above,  we  lielleve  that  It  would  be  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
proposals  now  pending  before  Congress. 

This  expression  of  our  disapproval  of  these 
proposals  for  constitutional  amendment  does 
not  mean  that  we  disapprove  of  reference  to 
God  and  to  belief  in  and  dependence  upon 
him  as  found  in  various  aspects  of  our 
public  life.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
these  are  approi»1ate  practloes.  not  because 
they  contribute  to  the  vitality  of  the  nation's 
religious  life,  but  because  they  are  a  legiti- 
mate expression  of  our  rellgioua  heritage. 
Indeed,  to  say  that  the  Constitution  requires 
the  deletion  in  the  public  life  of  all  such 
references  rooted  m  the  history  and  life  of 
our  people  is  to  Interpret  the  Constitution 
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as  manifesting  hostility  to  religion.  It  Is  im- 
portant also  that  our  public  schools  teo- 
ogniBS  the  relevance  of  rdlgion  and  afford 
opportunity  for  study  of  the  Bible  and  of 
religion  as  essential  to  the  purposes  of  public 
education. 

The  Supreme  Oourf  s  dedsions  do  not  out- 
law prayer  and  study  of  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools.  They  prohibit  only  officially 
prescribed  religious  exercises  calling  for 
corporate  participation.  Unfortunately,  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  tiave  been  relied 
upon  in  some  Instances  to  furnish  pretext 
and  license  for  the  use  of  the  public  school 
classroom  both  to  discredit  religion  and  to 
deny  opportunity  for  the  voluntary  expres- 
sions by  students  of  their  faith,  "nils  is  a 
gross  distortion  of  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cisions. The  Constitution  assures  the  free 
exercise  of  religion.  The  schools  musrt  see  to 
It  that  this  freedom  Is  fully  reelected. 

Commission  on  Research  and  Social  Action, 
The  American  Lutheran  Church,  422  South 
Fifth  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  66416. 

Thx  CHtTKCHKS  AND  THX  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(A  poUcy  sUtement  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  adopted  by  General  Board  on 
Jime  7.  1963  in  New  York  City) 
As  Christians  we  acknowledge  God  as  the 
ground  and  source  and  conflrmer  of  truth, 
whose  Spirit  Is  ever  ready  to  respond  to 
men's  and  children's  search  for  undersUnd- 
Ing  by  correcting  their  fim:ibllng  misappre- 
hensions and  leading  them  Into  larger  and 
fuller  truth.  Teaching  and  learning  at  their 
highest  are  pursued  wtthln  this  recognition. 
As  Americans  we  are  flnnly  committed  to 
the  right  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  free- 
dom of  reUglon,  that  is,  the  freedom  of  each 
citizen  in  the  determination  of  his  reUglous 
allegiance,  and  the  freedom  of  religious 
groups  and  Institutions  In  the  exercise  and 
declaration  of  their  beUefs. 

The  American  tradition  with  re^>ect  to  the 
relations  of  government  and  reUglon.  often 
described  as  "separation  of  church  and  sUte" 
does  not  mean  that  the  sUte  is  hostile  to- 
ward, or  Indifferent  to,  religion.  On  the  con- 
trary, governments — national,  sUte  and 
local— have  prevalUngly  acknowledged  the 
Importance  as  weU  as  the  autonomy  of  re- 
ligion and  have  given  expreselon  to  this 
principle  In  many  ways. 

in  present-day  American  society,  with  lU 
diversity  of  reUglous  conviction  and  affllU- 
tlons,  the  place  of  reUglon  in  pubUc  educa- 
Uon  must  be  worked  out  within  this  recogni- 
tion of  the  prevalUngly  posiUve  attitude  of 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  toward  reU- 
glon and  safeguarding  of  reUgious  Uberty. 

As  Christians  we  believe  that  every  indi- 
vidual has  a  right  to  an  education  aimed  at 
the  full  development  of  his  capacities  as  a 
human  being  created  by  God,  his  character 
•a  well  as  his  inteUect.  We  are  impelled  by 
the  love  of  neighbor  to  seek  maximum  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  each  individual  in 
order  that  he  may  prepare  himself  for  re- 
Swnsible  parUclpatlon  in  the  common  life. 

CONCERN   FOE    THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

We  reaffirm  our  support  of  the  system  of 
pubUc  education  y  in  the  United  SUtes  of 
America.  It  provides  a  context  In  which  all 
individuals  may  share  in  an  education  which 
contributes  to  the  fuU  development  of  their 
capacities.  It  serves  as  a  major  cohesive  force 
to  our  pluralistic  society.  We  also  recognize 
that  significant  value  derives  from  the  fact 
«»atthl8  system  U  financed  by  pubUc  funds 
u  responsive  to  the  community  as  a  whole 
•Mte^n  to  aU  without  distinctions  as  to 

'In  this  document  the  terms  "public  edu- 
ction' and  "pubUc  schools"  are  taken  to 
™e»n  the  system  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education  In  the  United  SUtes 
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race,    creed,    national,  origin,   or  onprnw^iff 

sutus. 

DspxMinoN  or  bolbs 

Religious  Ideas,  beUefs.  values,  and  the 
contributions  of  churches  are  an  integral 
part  of  our  cultiual  heritage  as  a  people. 
The  pubUc  schools  iiave  an  obligation  to 
help  individuals  develop  an  InteUlgent 
understanding  and  appreclaUon  of  the  role 
of  religion  In  the  life  of  the  people  of  this 
nation.  Teaching  for  religious  commitment 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  home  and  the 
community  of  faith  (such  as  the  church  or 
synagogue)  rather  than  the  public  schools. 

We  support  the  right  of  religious  groups 
to  esUbllah  and  maintain  schools  at  their 
own  expense  provided  they  meet  prescribed 
educational  standards. 

We  support  also  the  right  of  parenU  to 
decide  whether  their  children  shau  attend 
public  or  non-public  schools.  The  parent 
who  chooses  to  send  his  chUdren  to  a  non- 
public school  is  not  excused  from  the  re^>on- 
slblUty  of  the  citizen  to  support  and  seek  to 
improve  the  public  schools. 

Neither  the  church  nor  the  sute  sbotild 
use  the  public  school  to  compel  accepUnce 
of  any  creed  or  conformity  to  any  specific 
religious  practice. 

It  Is  an  essential  task  of  the  churches 
to  provide  adequate  religious  instruction 
through  every  means  at  their  disposal.  Iliese 
Include  both  those  activities  which  Individ- 
ual churches  provide  within  their  own  waUs 
and  also  various  Joint  ventures  of  churches 
involving  cooperation  with  the  public 
schools.  Christian  nurture  and  the  develop- 
ment and  practice  of  Christian  worship  are 
inescapable  obUgatlons  of  the  congregation 
and  the  famUy.  We  warn  the  churches 
against  the  aU-too-human  tendency  to  look 
to  the  SUte  and  its  agencies  for  support  In 
f  ulflUlng  the  churches'  mission.  Such  a  ten- 
dency endangers  looth  true  religion  and  civU 
liberties.  At  the  same  time,  we  caU  the 
churches  to  renewed  worship,  study,  work 
and  sacrifice  to  fulfill  their  mission  as  God's' 
people  in  the  world. 

PLACE  or  BELIOION  IN  THE  PUBLK  SCHOOLS 

No  person  is  truly  educated  for  life  in  the 
modem  world  who  is  not  aware  of  the  vital 
part  played  by  religion  in  the  sliaplng  of 
our  history  and  culture,  and  of  iU  contempo- 
rary expressions.  Information  atwut  religion 
is  an  essential  part  of  many  school  subjects 
such  as  social  studies,  literature  and  the  arts. 
The  contributions  of  reUglous  leaders,  move- 
ments, and  ideas  should  be  treated  objectively 
and  broadly  In  any  presenutlon  of  these  sub- 
jects. Public  school  administrators  and  text- 
book producers  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
progress  made  to  date  In  Including  objective 
Information  about  religion  in  various  sub- 
ject matter  fields.  Teachers  should  be  trained 
to  deal  with  the  history,  practices,  and  ctiar- 
acteristlcs  of  the  various  religious  groups 
with  competence  and  respect  for  diverse  re- 
ligious convictions.  Their  greatest  influence 
wUl  be  through  the  life  and  attitudes  they 
reflect  in  the  classroom.  They  should  be  free 
as  persons  to  express  their  own  convictions  in 
answer  to  direct  questions  from  pupUs  when 
appropriate  to  the  subject  matter  under 
study. 

The  full  treatment  of  some  regular  school 
subjects  requires  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a 
source  book.  In  such  studies— including  those 
related  to  character  development^-the  use 
of  the  Bible  has  a  valid  educational  purpose. 
But  neither  true  religion  nor  good  education 
is  dependent  upon  the  devotional  use  of  the 
Bible  In  the  public  school  program. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
In  the  Rents'  Prayer  case  has  ruled  that 
"in  this  country  it  Is  no  part  of  the  business 
of  government  to  compose  official  prayers  for 
any  group  of  the  American  people  to  recite  as 
part  of  a  religious  program  carried  on  by  the 
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govemment."  We  recognize  the  wisdom  as 
w*  as  the  authority  of  this  ruling.  But 
whether  prayers  may  l>e  offered  at  special 
occasions  m  the  public  schools  may  well  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  board  responsible 
for  the  program  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
local  community. 

While  both  our  tradition  and  the  present 
tenq)er  of  our  nation  reflect  a  preponderant 
beUef  in  God  as  our  Source  and  our  Deetiny, 
nevertheless  attempts  to  esUbllsh  a  "com- 
mon core"  of  religious  beliefs  to  be  Uught  in 
public  schools  have  usually  proven  unrealis- 
tic and  unwise.  Major  faith  groups  tiave  not 
agreed  on  a  formulation  of  religious  beUefs 
common  to  all.  Bven  If  they  had  done  so. 
such  a  body  of  reUglous  doctrine  would  tend 
to  become  a  stibstttute  for  the  more  de- 
manding commitmento  of  historic  faiths. 

Some  religious  hoUdays  have  become  so 
much  a  part  of  American  culture  that  the 
public  school  can  scarcely  ignore  them.  Any 
recognition  of  such  hoUdays  m  the  pubUc 
schools  should  oontrtbuu  to  better  oom- 
mxmlty  undantanding  and  should  in  no  way 
divert  the  attention  of  pupils  and  the  com- 
mimlty  from  the  celebration  of  these  holi- 
days in  synagogues  and  churches. 

We  exfness  the  conviction  tliat  the  First 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution  in  its  pres- 
ent wording  has  provided  the  framework 
within  which  responsible  cltlaens  and  our 
courts  have  been  able  to  afford  m«nTtnii« 
protection  for  the  religious  Uberty  of  aU  oar 
citlaens. 

CHTTECH  StrpPOET  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

American  pubUc  education  should  have  the 
full  and  conscientious  support  of  Christians 
and  Christian  churches.  Therefore,  we  urge 
our  constituency  to  continue  efforts  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  American  sys- 
tem of  pubUc  education  through  positive 
steps  such  as  the  foUowing: 

1.  Providing  Intelligent  appraisal  and  i»- 
sponsible  criticism  of  programs  of  public 
education; 

2.  Keeping  informed  about  tlM  needs  of 
the  pubUc  schools  and  studying  issues  re- 
lated to  public  education  as  a  basis  for  in- 
telligent action  as  citizens; 

3.  Supportmg  able  candidates  for  boards 
of  education  and  being  wilUng  to  serve  as 
members  of  such  boards; 

4.  Working  at  local,  sUte,  and  naUonal 
leveU  for  Unproved  legislative  and  flnanclal 
s\q>port  of  public  schools; 

6.  Emphasizing  to  pro^iectlve  and  present 
teachers  the  profession  of  pubUc  school 
toanhing  as  a  vocation  that  is  worthy  of  the 
best  ssrvlce  a  Christian  can  give; 

6.  Kxplorlng  cooperative  arrangemenU  of 
the  churches  and  schools  whereby  the 
church's  teaching  of  religion  may  be 
iii4>roved. 

In  American  education,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial Inter-relation  between  primary  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education. 

It  needs  to  be  rtresscd  that,  in  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  pubUdy-malnUlned  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  provision  is 
offered  for  the  voluntary  election  of  courses 
tareliglon  on  a  parity  with  aU  other  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum,  and  not  Infrequently 
for  publicly-supported  chaplains  and  other 
services  of  religion. 

The  question  should  be  explored  whether 
these  arrangements  through  which  religious 
Instruction  and  services  are  provided  within 
state  institutions  of  iUgher  education  with- 
out infringement  of  law  or  c^ense  to  Indi- 
vidual conscience  may  not  offer  soggesMon 
for  more  adequate  provisions  within  the 
pubUc  schools  of  opportunities  tat  the  study 
of  religion  where  desired,  fully  within  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  freedom  of  con- 
science and  of  rellgioiis  expression 

The  vote  of  Board  members  was:  88  for 
1  against,  l  abstention. 
Note— The    Greek    Orthodox    Church    of 
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north  and  Soutb  America  haa  Indicated  that 
K  dlarlalnw  and  dlsaocUtes  ItseU  from  this 
pranouneemeot. ) 

Oh  VOLXniTABT  Piatb 

Whereaa.  There  la  a  continuing  national 
dlacuaaion  on  the  relatlonahlp  between  pub- 
lic agendee  and  the  advanoamant  ot  religion, 
and 

Whereas,  Baptists  have  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  world  by  Inalatlng  on  reli- 
gious liberty  for  all  and  by  emphaalzlng  that 
a  genuine  religious  experience  la  a  voluntary 
response  to  Ood,  and 

Whereas,  Prayer  is  one  of  the  most  Inti- 
mate and  sacred  relationships  to  Ood  and 
must  be  kept  free  from  governmental  or 
ecclesiastical  Intrusion,  and 

Whereas,  Prayer  is  not  a  genuine  response 
to  Ood  unless  It  is  voluntary.  Therefore,  be  It 

Beaotved.  that  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention in  aeaslon  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  3, 
1B71,  reaffirm  its  reeolutlon  on  Bellglous 
Liberty  approved  by  the  Convention  at 
Atlantic  aty,  N.J.,  liCay  32,  1064  (see  page  80, 
SBC  Annual  1964) ,  and 

Be  It  further  Resolved,  that  we  do  hereby 
reaffirm  our  belief  In  voluntary  prayer  on  the 
part  ot  all  pec^le  and  that  we  urge  the 
churches  to  teach  their  members  the  true 
nature  of  prayer  and  the  role  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  In  helping  people  to  pray,  and 

Be  It  further  Resolved,  that  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  encourage  its  constitu- 
ency to  participate  In  prayer  exi>erlences  that 
are  vcAuntary  and  uncoerced  by  govern- 
mental or  eodealastical  authorities. 

RsaoLtmoN  No.  3 — ^Rzuciotm  Lmtrr 

In  this  anniversary  year  we  are  grateful 
tar  the  witness  whleh  our  Baptist  movement 
has  been  privileged  to  bear.  The  dlsoem- 
msnt  of  the  call  of  Ood  In  Christ  has  led  us 
to  a  glorious  experience  of  evangelism  and 
missionary  outreach  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Our  leaders  and  our  people  have  firmly  re- 
jected the  use  of  the  coercive  powers  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  realm  of  religion.  Baptists 
had  much  to  do  with  wilting  the  First 
Amendment  into  the  Constitution  ctf  the 
United  States  and  have  been  in  the  forefront 
In  preserving  the  religious  liberty  tnat  our 
nation  has  enjoyed.  We  have  unflinchingly 
declared  our  deelre  for  separation  of  church 
and  state  in  resolutions,  in  sermons  and  in 
policies  and  praoUces. 

1.  We,  the  messengers  ot  the  Convention 
hereby  affirm  our  support  for  the  ccmcepts 
and  the  vocabulary  of  the  First  Amendment, 
Including  both  Its  prctUbltlon  upon  govern- 
ment rotes  In  religious  programs  and  its 
protection  of  free  exercise  ot  rrtlglon  for  the 
people. 

3.  We  enunciate  our  concern  that  pubUc 
officials  and  public  servants  of  all  types  shall 
have  the  same  free  exercise  of  reUglon  as 
other  dtlaens.  but  that  this  freedom  dose  not 
entitle  them  to  tise  public  or  official  powers 
for  the  advancement  of  religious  conunlt- 
ments  or  Ideas.  In  applying  this  prlnelpla 
to  the  field  at  public  education,  we  affirm  the 
historic  right  of  our  schools  to  full  academic 
freedom  for  the  pursuit  of  all  knowledge, 
nllgUnis  or  otherwise. 

3.  We  vpptal  to  the  Congress  <^  the  United 
tifrtis  to  allow  the  First  Amendment  of  the 
OonaUtutlon  of  the  United  States  to  stand  as 
oar  gnarantee  of  religious  Uberty,  and  we 
oppoae  the  adoption  of  any  further  amend- 
ment to  ttiat  Constitution  respecting  estab- 
llatiment  of  religion  or  free  exercise  thereof. 

4.  We  urge  all  our  channels,  leaders,  and 
churcbes  to  involve  themsslves  throughly  in 
study  of  the  biblical,  the  historical,  and  the 
contemporary  issues  related  to  religious  lib- 
erty to  the  end  that  our  heritage  of  freedom 
and  responsibility  under  Ood  may  be  clearly 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  next  gen- 
eration and  by  ever  larger  proportions  of  the 
world's  peoirtes. 
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A    STATDCZMT    on     RXXacXOOS    ntEEDOM     AMD 
VOLOMTABT     PSATSB 

The  pet^e  called  BaptisU  have  always  be- 
lieved In  and  contended  for  the  principle 
Of  r^lgloua  Uberty  for  all  and  the  tact  that 
prayer,  to  be  genuine,  must  be  volimtary 
...  for  prayer  Is  communion  with  Ood. 

The  Progressive  NatUmal  BaptUt  Conven- 
tion, Inc.  adherea  to  this  principle  and  be- 
lieves further  that  prayer  should  neither  be 
hindered  nor  compelled  by  any  govern- 
mental or  ecclesiastical  authority. 

We  believe  that  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  OonsUtutton  which  states.  "Oongreas 
Shan  make  no  law  rejecting  an  establlah- 
m«nt  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
•xerclM  thereof."  Is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
religious  liberty  for  aU.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  rendered  decisions 
which  fairly  and  adeqiutely  Interpret  this 

We  believe  further  that  another  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relative  to  religion 
In  general  and  prayer  In  particular  could  be- 
cloud the  clear  statement  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment and  afford  an  (q;>portiinlty  for  courts  in 
the  futtire  to  Interpret  the  First  Amendment 
differently.  Therefore,  we  oppose  a  prayer 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

S.  S.  HODOXS, 

Executive  Secretary. 
Progressive   National   Baptist   Convemion. 
Inc..  Washington.  D.C. 
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CHOU    EN-LAI    MESSAGE    TO 
FIDEL  CASTRO 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cu.iroKNiA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVK8 

Friday,  Jtdv  30.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  I  would  like  to  In- 
sert copy  of  a  message  from  Chou  En-Lai 
to  Fidel  Castro  which  appeared  in  the 
Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service 
DaUy  Report  of  July  26,  1971. 

Chou  Informs  Fidel  that — 

The  Chlneee  Qovemment  and  people  will, 
as  they  always  have  in  the  past,  resolutely 
fight  together  vrith  the  Cuban  people,  and 
we  will  learn  from  each  other,  support  each 
other  and  carry  the  struggle  to  defeat  the 
U.S.  aggressors  and  all  their  running  dogs 
through  to  the  end. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  making 
great  efforts  to  assure  the  various  con- 
tingents of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment that  they  have  no  intention  of  de- 
viating from  their  stated  goal  of  helping 
to  de^roy  the  free  world  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  United  States. 

The  message  follows: 

Chou  En -Lai  Oaxrrs  Fidel  Castso 
ON  Cttban  Annxvessast 

Premier  Chou  En-Lal  sent  a  cable  today  to 
Prime  Minister  Castro  of  the  Revolutionary 
Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  warm- 
ly greeting  the  18th  anniversary  of  the  Cu- 
ban national  uprising.  Following  is  the  text 
of  Premier  Cbou's  cable; 

To  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro  Ruz,  Cu- 
ban Revolutionary  Oovemment,  Havana: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  18th  annlveraary  of 
the  Cuban  national  uprising,  on  behalf  of 
the  Chinese  Oovemment  and  pec^Ie  I  extend 
to  you,  the  Cuban  revolutionary  government 
and  the  fraternal  Cuban  people,  our  warm 
greetings. 

The  heroic  Cuban  people,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Prime  Minister  Castro,  overthrew 
by  armed  struggle  the  rule  of  U.S.  Imperial- 
ism and  Its  running  dogs,  and  they  have. 


since  the  victory  of  the  revolution,  contin- 
ued to  wage  heroic  struggles  against  U^S. 
InvaraUam's  aggression.  Interference,  block- 
ades and  subversion,  to  defend  n»«:«ftnfli  in. 
dependence  and  state  sovereignty  and  to 
build  the  fatherland.  They  have  overcome 
many  difficulties,  won  great  vlctorlea  and 
made  great  achievements. 

The  (78uccess)  of  the  Cuban  people  Is  a 
great  support  for  the  Chlneee  people  and  the 
people  of  the  whole  world  in  their  struggle 
against  U.S.  Imperallsm  and  all  its  ninnlng 
dogs.  The  Chinese  Oovemment  and  people 
will,  as  they  always  have  In  the  past,  reso- 
lutely fight  together  with  the  Cut>an  people, 
and  we  will  learn  from  each  other,  support 
each  other  and  carry  the  straggle  to  defeat 
the  U.8.  aggressms  and  aU  their  running 
dogs  through  to  the  end. 

May  the  militant  unity  and  fraternal 
friendship  between  the  Chinese  and  Cuban 
people  live  forever. 

[Signed]  Chou  En-Lai,  premier  of  the 
State  Council  of  the  People's  B^ubllc  of 
China. 

25  July  1971,  Peking. 


GOVERNMiarr  regulations  and 

THE  ICC 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS 

or   KAMSAS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Jvly  30.  1971 

Mr.  SEBEUUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
regulations  impede  or  expedite  has  long 
been  a  controversial  subject,  especially 
when  it  is  a  question  of  Oovemment  reg- 
ulations. Certainly  this  applies  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  An 
agency  that  has  been  the  topic  of  much 
conversation  and  criticism  by  Members  of 
Congress.  However,  considering  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  transportation  problems 
and  their  complexity,  political  conversa- 
tion and  criticism,  while  easy  to  offer, 
is  not  really  pertlnmt  to  finding  answers 
to  these  problraos. 

George  Stafford,  first  permanent 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  with  his  positive  leadership, 
is  trying  to  find  workable  solutions  to  the 
ICC's  problems  and  protect  the  public's 
rights,  letting  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may. 

Chairman  Stafford  gives  his  opinions 
on  regulations  in  a  recent  interview  in 
the  Commercial  Car  Journal,  which  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Fkistt  ICC  Balks 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
timid  old  lady  of  regulation,  is  getting  feisty 
in  her  80th  year  under  her  first  permanent 
chairman,  Oeorge  Stafford. 

A  World  War  n  combat  veteran  and 
graduate  of  the  rough-and-tumble  state- 
house  school  of  politics.  Stafford  is  one  of 
the  most  outspoken  foee  of  deregulation  of 
the  Transportation  industry. 

"If  you  want  rag-tag.  tall -end  transporta- 
tion service  In  this  country,  you  can  end 
federal  regtilatlon.  That's  what  the  result 
would  be.  If  you  want  a  good  system,  you 
have  to  pay  the  price,"  Stafford  said  in  an 
exclusive  interview  with  CCJ. 

Stafford,  still  showing  the  effects  of  a  leg 
wound  suffered  In  the  recapture  of  the  Phil- 
IpplXM  Islands,  Is  convinced  that  without 
regulation,  large  shippers  and  large  carriers 
would  soon  drive  smaller  competitors  out  of 
business.  The  resxilts  would  be  poor  service, 
tmdercapaclty  and  higher  rates. 
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"Without  regulation,  no  effect  would  be 
made  to  worry  about  the  small  communi- 
ties." Stafford  Insists.  This  theme  runs 
throughout  his  defense  of  government  regu- 
lation of  transportation. 

Regulation  has  been  the  only  force  that 
has  maintained  service  to  small  oommiml- 
ties,  he  Insists.  "Through  our  jurisdictional 
powers  and  with  the  use  of  the  present  anti- 
trust immunity  for  carriers,  we  have  required 
large  llne-hau]  fieets  to  drc^  off  shipments 
as  they  pass  through  each  state,  although 
many  of  them  dont  want  to. 

"Without  this  'forced  pooUng',  hundreds 
of  areas  would  not  be  served.  Without  pro- 
tection from  antitrust  laws,  large  and  small 
carriers  would  be  unable  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments as  to  who  serves  where,"  Stafford 
argues. 

"Often  overlooked  In  the  arena  of  trans- 
portation regulation  is  the  fact  that  a  license 
to  serve  carries  with  It  the  duty  to  serve. 
Were  it  not  for  this  duty,  carriers  would  be 
free  to  select  that  traffic  most  desirable  from 
the  economic  and  operational  standpoint, 
ignoring  that  which  is  not  as  remunerative. 
The  entire  transportation  structure  within 
the  United  States  is  based  upon  that 
propoeltlon. 

"Reg\iIatlon  ensures  to  the  small  shipper 
the  same  availability  of  services  as  are  avail- 
able to  major  users.  It  guarantees  to  the 
remotely  located  user  services  which  other- 
wise would  be  unavtOlable." 

Regulation,  Stafford  contends,  protects  a 
carrier's  investment  from  the  potentlaUy 
disastrous  power  of  the  big  shippers  to 
force  rates  even  below  the  breakeven  point. 
He  cited  as  an  example  the  National  Cattle- 
man's Association  request  to  the  VS.  Agri- 
culture Department  to  reconsider  present 
ezemptlona  for  livestock  in  order  to  have 
rates  for  their  shipments  regulated. 

Both  carriers  and  shippers  in  the  cattle 
Industry  are  seeking  regulation.  Stafford 
says,  because  shippers  have  been  so  success- 
ful in  gaining  low  rates  that  profits  to  car- 
riers have  evaporated.  As  a  result,  shippers 
are  having  difficulty  finding  carriers  who 
will  handle  their  freight. 

Commenting  on  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Richard  McLwen's  charge  that  regu- 
lation has  contributed  to  over-capacity  In 
transportation,  Stafford  says: 

"Yes,  but  he  also  advocates  free  entry  Into 
the  transportation  field." 

"Free  entry  would  break  dovm  the  entire 
system.  There  are  not  enough  big  carriers 
to  handle  all  the  business,  while  smaller 
carriers  without  some  protection  would  go 
out  of  business  and  service  would  quickly 
deteriorate." 

Stafford  points  out  that  President  Nixon 
Is  urging  people  and  Industry  to  move  out 
Into  the  country,  away  from  overcrowded 
cities. 

"To  do  this,  we  need  service  to  more  dis- 
tant, widespread  points.  Without  the  regula- 
tory power  and  the  incentive  to  get  this 
service,  this  migration  would  be  Impossible," 
the  ICC  chairman  continued. 

Stafford  denies  the  existence  of  any  con- 
certed drive  within  the  ICC  to  effect  some 
deregulation  by  easing  the  rules.  But  he 
does  admit  that  some  regulations  are  not 
productive  and  waste  the  commission's  time 
because  they  are  too  limited  or  personal. 
For  Instance,  the  ICC  recently  removed  reg- 
ulations Involving  the  transportation  of  race 
horses. 

Stafford  admits  some  changes  in  regula- 
tory law  and  policies  are  needed  to  keep  the 
system  up  to  date — along  with  additional 
money  and  staff  to  handle  a  burgeoning 
workload.  But  he  Insists  the  answer  to  ctir- 
rent  problems  is  not  deregulation. 

"The  bedrock  of  regulation  Is  and  must 
continue  to  be  protection  of  the  public  by 
setting  and  enforcing  standards  of  service, 
iwlce  and  entry — all  without  discrimination 
ftnd  preference.  The  devrtopment  and  pres- 
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ervatlon  of  a  national  transportation  sys- 
tem, available  to  all  without  discrimination, 
at  rates  openly  arrived  at  and  publldy 
known,  and  at  predictable  times,  is  essential 
to  the  effective  and  efficient  movement  of 
people  and  goods,"  he  says. 

Transportation,  Stafford  asserts,  because 
of  its  size,  complexity  and  economic  and  so- 
cial Impact,  "cannot  be  left  to  wander  aim- 
lessly, according  to  the  dictates  of  compet- 
ing private  self-lntereets  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  public  need." 

At  the  same  time,  Stafford  Is  not  entirely 
happy  with  certain  present  Industry  prac- 
tices and  notes  that  the  commission  Is  now 
seeking  added  powers  over  such  trends  as 
carrier  acquisitions  by  financlsl  holding 
companies  whose  principal  bvtslness  is  not 
common  carriage;  the  industry  trend  to  ac- 
cept only  the  most  lucrative  freight  while  re- 
jecting small  shipments;  tariff  restrictions 
which  limit  through  service  to  two-or-three 
connecting  lines  and  Industry's  refusal  to 
handle  COD.  shipments. 

But  bitter  condemnation  of  the  ICC's  ac- 
tions ...  or  Inactions  .  .  .  "obscures"  the 
blame  that  must  be  shared  by  all  who  are  in- 
volved with  transportation — carriers,  ship- 
pers and  labor — who  have  pursued  their  own 
self-interests  without  regard  to  the  public 
welfare,  he  insists. 

Stafford  firmly  exposes  the  Ash  Council's 
proposal  to  abolish  the  ICC  and  combine  it 
Into  a  super  transportation  regulatory 
agency  consisting  of  the  ICC,  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, all  unda  a  single  administrator. 

"Neither  the  abolition  nor  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  regulatory  agencies — nor  the 
recommended  rearrangement  of  the  struc- 
ture under  which  they  operate — will  Improve 
transix>rtatlon  in  America,"  he  argues. 

He  disagrees  with  the  Council's  proposal 
that  reorganization  be  accomplished  first, 
followed  later  by  Congressional  action  to 
change  or  alter  the  nation's  basic  transpor- 
tation laws.  As  a  consequence,  the  ICC  sup- 
ports a  prtqxMal  by  U.S.  Senator  Howard 
Baker  (R.-Tenn.),  to  create  a  commission  to 
conduct  a  three-year  study  of  transportation 
problems. 

Chairman  Stafford  is  probably  the  strong- 
est advocate  of  even  stronger  regulation 
within  the  government.  But  his  battle  ia 
going  to  be  a  tough  one. 

As  the  first  permanent  chairman  of  the 
little  old  lady  of  transportation,  Stafford  ob- 
viously isn't  sitting  Idly  by,  presiding  over 
the  demise  of  his  own  house  of  regulation. 


ACTIVmES    OF    THE    SUBVERSIVE 
ACnvmES  CONTROL  BOARD 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or   MASTIANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  27. 1971 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  amendment  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  has 
moved  to  agree  has  the  effect  of  nullify- 
ing Executive  Order  No.  11605  Issued 
July  2,  1971.  TtaX  order  empowers  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  to 
"Conduct  appropriate  hearings  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  organization  is 
totalitarian.  Fascist,  Communist,  sub- 
versive, or  fully  advocating  the  commis- 
sion of  {u:ts  of  force  or  violence  to  deny 
others  their  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State,  or  which  seeks  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  Dtalted  States  or 
any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  by  un- 
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lawful  means."  A  positive  finding  by  the 
Board  would,  in  effect,  [dace  an  (n-ganl- 
zatiOQ  Ml  the  old  "Attorney  General's 
Ust"  of  subversive  organiEattooa,  thw 
sharply  limiting  the  diglbility  of  mem- 
bers of  that  organizafclofi  for  Federal  em- 
ploymMit. 

That  order  1b  a  grossly  tmconstitu- 
tional  usurpation  of  congressional  pow- 
ers. The  act  establishing  the  SACB 
grants  the  Board  no  such  authority  as  is 
given  it  by  the  Executive  order,  and  the 
President  has  no  authority  to  expand  the 
functions  of  that  agency,  or  of  any 
agency  of  Government,  beyond  statutory 
limits.  Issuance  of  the  order  on  July  2, 
after  this  House  had  considered  the  blli 
which  has  now  come  back  to  us  from  the 
Senate,  is  a  calculated  Insult  to  our  right 
to  make  ourselves  heard  when  policy 
Is  made  In  the  name  of  the  American 
people. 

But  let  us  imagine  for  the  moment 
that  we  had  a  President  who  believed  in 
the  strict  construction  of  article  I,  sec- 
tion 1,  of  the  Constitution,  which  vests 
"All  legislative  powers"  In  the  Congress. 
Let  us  imagine  that  we  had  been  pre- 
sented in  correct  fashion  with  legisla- 
tion expanding  the  role  of  the  Board 
to  include  updating  the  old  Attorney 
General's  list  of  subversive  organiza- 
tions. Would  that  be  good  legislation? 

No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  bad  legislation,  dangerous  leg- 
islation. The  Attorney  Getieral's  list  and 
the  SACB  are  the  products  of  the  fit 
of  hysteria  which  gripped  this  Nation 
at  the  onset  of  the  cold  war.  Their  only 
function  is  to  intimidate  Americans  in 
the  exercise  of  the  rle^ts  of  opinion,  ex- 
pression, and  association.  To  revitalize 
them  would  make  no  contribution  to 
the  security  of  this  Nation:  It  would 
merely  contribute  to  the  paranoiac 
mood  which  colors  much  of  American 
radical  politics  and  which,  according  to 
the  Media,  Pa.,  documents.  It  is  the  policy 
of  this  Government  to  encourage. 

Euripides  wrote,  "Whom  the  gods 
would  destroy,  they  first  make  mad."  But 
we  are  none  of  us  gods.  The  deliberate 
production  of  madness  In  one's  exponents 
Is  a  tactic  reserved  to  the  gods  and  the 
great  tyrants;  It  Is  a  tactic  unsulted  to 
ordinary  mortals,  and  to  democratic  gov- 
ernments. 

It  Is  said  that,  as  presently  constituted 
the  SACB  Is  a  useless  body;  and  so  it  is. 
But  we  should  not  be  hasty  to  trade  use- 
lessness  for  destrucUveness.  A  disarmed 
bomb  l5  useless;  but  I  have  never  heard 
rearming  one  called  a  public  service.  At 
best,  we  should  dismantle  the  SACB;  at 
least,  we  can  disarm  it.  I  will  vote  for 
the  motion  to  instruct. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AUSOHA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BIPBBBXNTATIW 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  a  few 
short  weeks  ago  we  odebrated  the  195  th 
birthday  of  these  United  States.  For  us 
that  celebration  brought  to  mind  the 
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efforts  of  the  fatten  of  our  eountiy  to 
estahUsh  a  government  wltti  reipect  for 
tbe  Individual,  a  govemment  guarantee- 
ing Justice  and  liberty.  Our  Indepoxl- 
ence  Day  is  a  day  for  oelebratkm. 

Sadly,  however,  the  same  month  of 
July  aJso  brings  to  our  attmtioa  the 
grim  reminder  that  not  all  countries 
enjoy  the  same  freedoms  we  so  often  taJce 
for  granted.  Captive  Nations  Week  brings 
to  mind  the  harsh  Communist  rule  in 
many  nations,  which  is  sternly  backed 
by  Soviet  military  power. 

We  cannot  affocd  to  f  onset  the  coura- 
geous peof^es  of  the  Ctaptive  Nations. 
Captive  Nations  Week  gives  us  the  op- 
portunity to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
right  to  self-determination  for  all  men. 


ESSAYS  ON  CITIZENSHIP  AND  PA- 
TRIOTISM—ELYSIAN  HEIOHTB 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


HON.  GEORGE  L  DANIELSON 

or  CAuroKjru 
Df  THE  HOU8K  OF  RXPRBSKNTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  DANIEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
something  Insplratlanal  in  the  sin- 
cerity and  commitment  of  the  very 
young.  The  truths  they  utter  are  piire, 
simple,  and  profound. 

The  Elyslan  Heights  Elementary 
School,  in  my  district.  Beverly  Mason, 
principal,  annually  invites  students  to 
express  their  thoughts  about  our  country 
In  an  essay  contest. 

One  sixth  grader  wrote  this  year: 

Americft  to  »  graat  and  bMtutlful  country. 
Even  though  America  ha*  Ita  defects,  they 
can  be  taken  care  of  wtth  time,  thought,  and 
money. 

Another  concludes: 

since  the  United  States  la  all  for  ua,  we 
should  be  all  for  It. 

I  would  like  to  place  the  winning  es- 
says for  this  year  in  the  Rkcosd  at  this 
point  and  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues as  "must"  reading: 

(Fourth  grade — ^flrst  place] 

How  Cam  Ws  Show  Lova  ros  Oob  ComrtBT? 

(By  LaUna  Sturonas) 

We  can  show  love  for  our  country  by  re- 
specting the  American  nag  when  It  to  being 
raised  before  and  after  school.  There  are 
some  children  who  do  not  stand  still  while 
the  fi»t  to  raised.  They   are   not  showing 


I  love  my  country  because  of  what  It  does 
for  Its  people.  I  love  my  country  for  what 
It  to,  and  I  hope  It  will  never  change.  Every- 
one who  lives  In  America  should  be  proud  of 
their  cotmtry. 

(Fourth  grade — second  place] 
What  Aes  thx  RaaroirsisiLmzs  or  a  Oood 
CzmBir  TO  Hb  School,  His  Faiolt,  Ha 

COVWBTf 

(By  Amanda  Prentice,  Age  9) 
The  reqKiDslbUltles  ot  a  good  citizen  are 
very  Impntant  to  hto  school,  hto  family,  and 
hto  ootmtzy.  Tbmn  are  osrtaln  responelblli- 
ttoi  tiMt  saeh  altlaan  must  do,  such  as:  keep 
hto  aohoot  and  hto  ooantry  clsan.  have  loyalty 
and  raapeet  for  hto  flag,  and  have  love  f ocerer 
tat  everybody  and  evarythlag. 

lAve  to  a  vary  major  respofiaiblllty.  and 
I  think  It  to  the  moet  Important  thing  be- 
canae  It  rtiows  tttat  we  eara  about  people  and 
our  eounliy. 
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[Fourth  grade — third  place] 
Wbt  Is  It  Odb  Ddttto  Kkkp  Oua  Codirkt 

BlAUTirULf 

(By  Bans  Moaes,  Age  9) 
Why  muet  we  keep  America  beautiful? 
Amertca  to  our  country,  and  It  to  not  right 
to  dirty  her.  We  must  keep  her  grounds  as 
beautiful  aa  they  were  before  man  appeared. 
I  have  been  aeen  pec^le  that  finish  eating, 
then  look  around  for  a  trash  can.  then  sixilng 
that  one  is  too  far  away  for  them  they  Just 
throw  their  litter  on  the  ground  and  walk 
away.  Tliat  to  wrong.  We  must  not  litter  the 
world  Just  because  a  trash  can  to  too  far 
away  I 

But  there  are  people  i^o  care,  people  that 
will  not  litter  Just  because  a  trash  <**"  lant 
close  enough  for  a  group  that  to  too  laav  to 
walk. 

We  must  learn  to  ztaptet  America's  beauty 
and  not  ruin  it  by  llttMlng.  So  keep  America 
clean. 

(Fourth  grade — ^fourth  place] 

How   Dobs   Oooo   SpoarsMANSHip  Hki,p  Va 

Bacoica  Oooo  CmzEMs? 

(By  Steven  Said.  Age  9) 

Oood  sportsmanship  helps  our  coimtry  to 

be  fair  to  others.  We  learn  good  Bp<»tsman- 

shlp  when  we  play  a  game  on  the  playground 

or  at  our  house.  We  learn  to  do  our  best  and 

not  cheat.  Cheating  la  a  bad  thing  and  can 

hurt  a  game  you  play  or  your  country.  Oood 

^wrtsmanshlp  will  help  you  be  fair  to  yo\ir 

mother  and  father,  your  friends,  your  school, 

and  your  country. 

(Fifth  grade — fliet  place] 

How  Can  Wk  Show  Love  Foa  Ora  Country? 

(By  Mike  Mimoz,  Age  10) 

Love  and  pride  are  the  two  main  things 
that  you  have  to  have  for  your  country. 
Think  about  the  word,  "love."  Do  you  stop 
and  wait  when  the  flag  to  being  raised  or 
lowered?  Ho  you  say  the  pledge  to  our  flag 
when  the  clasa  to  saying  It?  These  are  two 
thlnge  you  will  have  to  remember. 

Pride  to  another  thing  everybody  has  to 
have  for  o\tr  country.  Look  In  a  book  of 
the  colonial  days  and  see  how  men  died  for 
our  country  and  bow  they  worked  bard  too. 
Another  way  to  show  pride  to  not  to  wear 
clothes  made  of  our  flag  and  tee  shirts  show- 
ing people  in  politics. 

Love,  pride — I'm  sure  if  I  have  sons,  I 
will  make  them  show  it  because  I  know  I 
will  never  forget  I  live  in  America,  the  great- 
est and  the  freest  country  to  me. 

(Fifth  grade — second  place] 

Ths  Quautxbs  or  a  TrS^ffwr 

(By  Ricky  AUen,  Age  11) 

What  are  the  quaUtles  of  a  leader?  The 
qualities  of  a  leader,  I  think  are  flrst  want- 
ing to  be  the  leader  of  whatever  it  to.  A 
leader  to  someone  who  usually  to  ahead  of 
the  rest. 

Leading  the  rest  of  the  group  doesn't  mean 
you  are  braver  or  stronger  or  even  hand- 
somer. All  it  means  to  that  the  rest  thought 
you  had  the  responsibUity  to  be  their  leader. 

Now  everyone  may  not  have  wanted  you 
for  their  leader.  So  that's  why  today  we,  in 
the  United  States,  have  a  chance  to  vote  for 
the  person  we  think  has  the  best  qualities 
for  president. 

The  United  States  chooses  not  only  the 
president  for  hto  qualities  of  leaderahlp  but 
also  the  governor  and  repreaentatlvee.  Busi- 
nesses also  have  men  of  leadership  as  presi- 
dent. There  are  many  names  for  leaden, 
such  as  king,  majesty,  your  honor,  and 
pnsldent. 

Leadera  do  their  Job  in  gamea,  schooto, 
banks,  fbrts,  etc.  These  peopto  work  hard. 
In  games,  they  make  sure  there  to  no  cheat- 
ing. In  schooto,  the  teacher  makes  sure  the 
children  learn.  In  banks,  the  bankers  make 
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sure  the  money  to  safe.  In  forts,  the  general 
makea  sure  the  men  are  in  good  shape. 

rm  sure  we  all  have  bad  a  chance  to  be  a 
leader.  If  you  haven't,  rm  sure  one  day  you 
will.  When  you  become  thto  leader,  I  hope 
you  will  think  carefully  about  your  Job. 
I  hope  what  I  have  written  will  help  you  be 
a  better  leader. 

(Fifth  grade— third  place] 

What  Cam  You  Do  Fob  Tottb  CouinsT? 

(By  Kevin  DashleU,  Age  11) 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  spoke  these 
words,  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 
for  you — aak  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country." 

I  can  respect  and  love  the  flag.  I  can  stick 
up  for  my  country  when  others  talk  badly 
about  it.  I  can  stand  high  and  tall  when 
sajrlng  the  Pledge  and  be  proud  of  my  coim- 
try.  When  drafted.  I  can  go  with  speed  and 
try  to  go  even  when  sick.  I  can  write  a  letter 
about  pollution  and  try  to  have  the  govem- 
ment do  something  to  help  the  country.  I 
can  give  to  organizations  that  help  with 
people,  and  I  can  Join  organizations  and 
help  them,  such  as  the  U£.0. 

(Fifth  grade — fourth  place] 
How  Can  Wb  Show  Lovb  fob  Ottb 

COtn«TBT7 

(ByLorlSelf,Agell) 

Some  people  are  careless  about  our  coun- 
^  try.  ITiey  throw  papers  on  the  ground  and 
write  on  public  property.  Some  commit 
crimes  and  stane  murder  others. 

I  would  like  to  stop  people  from  Uttering 
the  grounds.  I  would  like  to  help  people 
know  that  they  should  not  write  on  school 
property.  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege 
of  carrying  our  beautiful  flag  In  our  assem- 
bly and  showing  oiir  people  that  I  love  and 
respect  our  flag  and  our  country. 

So  you  see.  If  we  try  our  hardest  to  make 
thto  country  a  better  one,  we  would  all  be 
able  to  live  much  better  lives.  I  love  our  flag 
and  our  country,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
American  girl. 

[Sixth  grade— flrst  place] 
Too  Can't  Havx  Fkxbdoic  WrrHour  HAViNa 

RBSpoNamuTT — ^Wrat  Dobs  This  BAban? 
(By  Brenda  Kanno,  Age  11) 

You  cant  have  freedom  without  having 
responsibility.  Thto  means  that  with  freedom 
oomea  reqwnstbUity,  and  it  to  to  us  to 
fulfill  thto  reeponsibillty. 

When  oTir  forefathers  founded  thto  coun- 
try, they  had  many  reqwnslbUitiea.  They 
had  to  light  for  their  coimtry  if  they  wanted 
to  keep  it.  They  also  had  to  govern  and 
guide  It.  Our  forefathers  did  all  thto  because 
they  knew  that  it  was  their  respcmslblllty. 

Now  it  to  our  turn,  our  responsibility,  to 
guide,  govern,  and  guard  thto  co\mtry^-our 
country.  The  United  States  to  a  coimtry  that 
to  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
peoide.  Thto  means  that  the  United  States' 
govemment  to  made  of  United  Statee  citl- 
Bsns,  that  it  to  governed  by  the  peopto  and 
It  to  for  the  people  not  against  them. 

Smoe  the  United  States  to  all  for  us,  we 
should  be  aU  for  it.  It  to  our  reepansiblllty 
to  study  and  think,  and  if  we  feel  that  some 
tows  should  be  different,  we  vote.  We  do  not 
have  to  vote  as  someone  etoe  wants  us  to. 

We  have  many  other  rlghU.  but  we  also 
have  an  accompanying  responsibility  for 
each  right.  We.  as  our  country,  should  at 
least  try  to  fuUUl  those  responsibilities  and 
not  abuse  the  laws. 

[Sixth  grade — second  place] 
What  Abb  thb  RBepoNsnn.rriE8  or  a  Oood 
OtnzBN  TO  Hla  School.  Ebs  Familt.  Hn 

OOOTflBT? 

(By  Linda  Sadakane,  Age  11) 
Our  responslbllitiea  to  our  school  are  to 
respect  everyone's  belongings.  We  should  also 
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naptd  the  students,  the  teachers,  and  our 
principal.  Out  on  the  yard  we  should  play 
the  games  that  we  are  assigned,  play  ptap- 
erly,  and  falily. 

Our  respcoslbilltlea  to  our  famUy  are  to 
respect  them.  After  all,  they  raised  us  to 
what  we  are  today.  They  fed  us,  gave  us 
shelter  and  clothing,  and  gave  us  their  love 
and  kindness. 

To  our  country  we  should  all  respect  the 
people,  nature  and  our  beautiful  red.  white, 
and  blue  flag.  We  should  try  our  best  to  do 
no  harm  to  the  animals  and  to  keep  from 
destroying  our  trees  and  flowers. 

We  are  reaUy  lucky  to  live  here;  and  as 
long  as  I  do.  I  will  try  to  respect  my  school, 
family,  and  coimtry.  I  hope  other  i>eople 
will  do  the  samel 

[Sixth  grade— third  place] 
What  Abb  thx  RxspoNsiBnmEs  or  a  Oood 
CiTOBN  TO  His  School,  His  Faiolt,  His 
Countbt? 

(By  Christine  Miyaglshlma,  Age  11) 

A  good  dtixen  has  many  responsibilities 
and  to  capable  of  using  them  well.  One  re- 
Eponslblllty  a  good  citizen  has  at  school  to 
respecting  hto  teacher,  other  teachers  m  the 
school,  and  hto  principal.  A  good  cltlaen  re- 
spects these  people  because  he  or  she  knows 
that  these  people  work  very  hard  to  teach 
them. 

At  home,  a  good  citizen  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  helping  hto  parents  as  much  as  he 
can.  He  should  help  hto  little  brothers  or 
sisters  if  they  need  help. 

Some  reeponslblllties  a  citizen  has  to  hto 
country  are  obeying  the  laws  made  by  hto 
government,  not  littering  so  that  hto  coun- 
try can  stay  clean  and  beautiful,  and  help- 
ing hto  country  whenever  possible. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  responsibUlties 
a  good  citizen  hM  to  hto  home,  hto  school, 
and  hto  family.  I  think  every  citizen  should 
be  a  good  citizen  and  happy  that  they  are 
one. 

[Sixth  grade — ^fourth  place] 

How  Can  I  Show  Appbbciation  pob  thb 

Fkzbdoms  I  Enjot  as  an  Aicxbicam? 

(By  RenataDlLiscto,  Age  11) 

America  to  a  great  and  beautiful  country. 

Even  though  America  has  its  defects,  they 

can  be  taken  care  of  with  time,  thought,  and 

money. 

I  appreciate  America  for  what  it  is.  I  ap- 
preciate it  for  what  it  has  gone  through  to  be 
free.  I  appreciate  the  rights  and  freedom 
that  America  has  given  me.  I  am  very  proud 
to  be  an  American. 


FROBISH  HONORED 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OV  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOT7SB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Voltabe 
once  proclaimed: 

Arguing  with  a  fool  proves  there  are 
two. 

No  one  I  know  has  had  the  sense  nor 
the  stamina  to  disagree  with  Nestle  J. 
Frobish,  a  former  constituent  of  mine 
who  today  receives  a  rare  hcmor. 

Mr.  Frobish.  known  for  his  de^  croaky 
voice  and  sudden  leaping  style  of  motion 
has  t)een  recognized  by  his  peers  as  a 
symbol  of  high  standards  In  literary 
creativity  and  the  dramatic  arts.  Tlie 
Students  for  a  Better  Society,  a  group  of 
committed  young  writers  from  the  Unl- 
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verslty  of  California  at  Santa  Cnu.  has 
adiwted  a  rescdutUm  urging  the  appro- 
priate authorities  to  name  the  fifth  col- 
lege of  their  campus  after  Mr.  Frobish. 
No  longer  will  Mr.  Frobish  be  the  biggest 
frog  in  a  small  pond.  The  resolution 
follows: 

RsaoLUTioir 

Whereas:  College  V  has  operated  for  two 
years  without  an  "iWoial  name 

Whereas:  The  college's  main  emphasto  in- 
cludes the  literary  and  dramatic  arts 

Whereas:  Nestle  J.  Frobish  has  consistently 
been  aasoctoted  with  great  works  of  fiction 
Be  it  Seaolved:  That  College  V  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Callfomto  at  Santa  Cruz  take  the 
name.  Nestle  J.  Frobish,  to  honor  Lyndon- 
ville,  Vermont's  most  favorite  son. 
Attest: 

John  Laibo, 

Preaident. 
Chablbs  Kofpblman, 

Vice-Preaident  I. 
Bob  Bilbk, 

Vice-President  11. 
Davx  Tbnzbb, 

Vice-President  III. 
SxTB  Obabowski, 

Ex-Offlcio  member. 


KANSANS  HARVEST  HISTORIC 
WHEAT  CROP 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  ROY 

or  kanbas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.     ROY.     Mr.     Speaker.     Kansas 

farmers  recently  completed  harvesting 
the  greatest  wheat  crop  in  history.  As 
Kansas  Wheat  Month  draws  to  a  close, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  c^portunily  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  the  impor- 
tance of  the  wheat  industry  to  the  phys- 
ical health  and  economic  well-being  of 
the  Nation. 

For  thousands  of  years,  bread  and 
other  wheat  products  have  nourished 
civilizations.  The  importance  of  these 
products  continues  today,  as  those  of  you 
who  enjoyed  a  piece  of  toast  for  break- 
fast or  a  delicious  roll  for  Itmch  can 
testify. 

Kansas  has  been  America's  leading 
wheat-producing  State  throughout  the 
20th  century.  It  was  in  Kansas  that  our 
major  wheat  crop  was  introduced  to  this 
country.  In  1874,  Ukranlan  immigrants 
In  central  Kansas  planted  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat  for  the  first  time.  Their 
work  began  what  is  today  a  multibillian- 
doilAr  industry  which  feeds  much  of  the 
world. 

The  Kansas  wheat  crop  this  year  ex- 
ceeds 308  million  bushels.  This  is  20  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  wheat  production, 
including  spring  wheat,  and  27  percent 
of  the  total  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  crop. 

In  terms  that  are  more  easily  compre- 
hensible, this  means  that  Kansas  is  sup- 
plying one  of  every  five  loaves  of  bread 
baked  in  the  United  States. 

This  year's  crop  surpassed  the  previous 
record  of  307  mlllloa  bushels,  set  in  1952. 
The  true  significance  of  this  achieve- 
ment Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  5  million  fewer  acres  planted  this 
year  than  there  were  19  years  ago.  la 
1952  the  cnH>  averaged  21  bushels  per 
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acre  on  14  million  acres.  This  year  the 
average  was  34  bushels  on  only  9  million 
acres. 

This  year's  crop  had  a  protein  average 
of  12  ];>ercent.  which  is  exceptionally  high 
for  a  crop  this  size.  "Die  average  weight 
per  bushel  set  a  new  record  of  62.4 
poimds,  compared  to  the  previous  hlgii 
of  62.1  pounds  in  1966. 

Iliese  figures  form  a  tremendous  trib- 
ute to  the  advanced  practices  employed 
by  Kansas  farmers.  Fanners  today  are 
more  efficient  than  ever  before  in  their 
use  of  both  labor  and  capital.  Ilie  prcqier 
use  of  fertilizer  has  become  a  science  in 
itself. 

Another  important  cause  of  increased 
productivity  is  the  ccmstant  devdcvment 
of  new  varieties  of  wheat.  This  year  a 
new  type  called  Onturk  made  its  nr«t 
appearance.  Developed  by  agricultural 
researchers  at  Kansas  State  University 
and  the  University  of  Nebradta,  it 
prcnniseB  to  boost  yields  still  further  in 
the  future. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  year's  Kansas 
wheat  crop  will  pump  more  than  $400 
million  directly  into  the  Kansas  ectm- 
omy.  With  the  multiplier  effect,  the  net 
worth  to  Kansas  and  the  Nation  reaches 
several  billion  dollars. 

The  importance  of  wheat  increases 
when  allied  fields  are  included.  For  ex- 
ample, Kansas  leads  the  nation  in  floor 
milling  and  mill-feed  products.  Ilils  is 
a  1230-million  business  in  Itself. 

In  1974  we  will  celebrate  the  centen- 
nial of  the  introduction  of  hard  red  win- 
ter wheat  into  the  United  States.  I  hope 
that  in  July  of  that  year  we  will  be 
able  to  point  with  pride  to  another 
recordbreaking  crop. 

Let  us  not  wait  imtil  that  centennial 
year,  however,  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  farm  population.  Forced  to 
operate  in  the  face  of  a  tremendous  cost- 
price  squeeze,  the  Kansas  farmer  con- 
tinues to  supply  the  nutritional  needs  of 
much  of  the  world  and  provide  a  basic 
source  of  strength  for  our  economy. 

I  congratulate  him  on  his  accompiish- 
ments. 


HARTFORD  FntEFIOHmtS 
DONATE  BLOOD 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

or  OONNBCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVBS 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Bir.  COTTER.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  wotdd 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  act  of  unparalled  unselfish- 
ness which  I  feel  is  more  than  deserving 
of  the  recognition  of  this  distinguished 
body.  Forty  Hartford  flranen  are  today 
being  bused  to  New  York  to  donate  their 
blood  in  a  continuing  effort  to  save  the 
life  of  the  wife  of  a  fellow  Hartford  fire- 
fighter. 

Mrs.  Diana  Fogg,  mother  of  three.  Is 
in  New  York's  Memorial  Hospital  where 
she  is  undergoing  therapy  for  leukemia. 
She  is  in  constant  need  of  transfusions 
to  replace  the  very  important  islatelets. 
responsible  for  blood  clotting,  which  are 
destroyed  by  leukemia. 

This  group  of  Hartford  flrdlghten  Is 
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the  second  group  to  travel  to  New  York 
in  an  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Pogg.  On  June  24,  75  members  of  the 
Hartford  Firdlghters  Union.  Local  760, 
International  Association  of  Firefighters 
also  went  to  donate  their  blood. 

The  donating  of  blood  is  such  a  simple 
gesture  that  it  seems  strange  that  so  few 
people  are  willing  to  go  out  of  their  way 
to  help  someone  in  need.  For  this  reason 
I  cannot  commend  highly  enough  the  im- 
selflsh  dedication  displayed  by  Hart- 
ford's flrefl^ters  at  a  time  when  it  is 
so  desperately  needed. 


BUSZNa  CRISIS  BRINGS  OUT  I'KUTH 
ABOUT  WHO  RUNS  NAACP 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  tovaoAXA 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  RSPBSSXNTATIVES 

Friday.  Jtdy  30.  1971 

Mr.   RARICK.  Mr.   ^leaker,   today's 
azmoimcement  that  a  local  Maryland 
school  board  has  refused  to  further  in- 
tegrate its  schools — ^whlch  means  busing 
of  7.532  students  from  nine  predomi- 
nanUy  black  schools  as  well  as  from  31 
mainly  white  schools — has  brought  forth 
a  threat  from  the  NAACP  to  file  suit. 
The  Nation  over,  Americans  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  conscious  that  It  is 
an  organization  calling  itself  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancemoit 
of   Colored   People   that   is   constantly 
agitating  by  the  use  of  courts  to  pro- 
mote unpopular  and  unwanted  causes 
behind  the  smokescreen  that  the  NAACP 
is  a  Negro  organization  and  knows  what 
is  best  for  Negro  progress  and  advance- 
ment. In  fact,  it  is  because  of  this  image 
and  the  fear  of  many  good  people  of 
hurting  the  Negro  that  many  who  know 
the  truth  about  the  NAACP  have  hesi- 
tated to  speak  out. 

The  truth  about  the  NAACP  is  that  Its 
original  organizers  in  1910  were  all 
white  people  with  the  exception  of  W.  E. 
B.  DuBois  who  was  a  mulatto  of  French, 
Dutch,  and  Negro  ancestry. 

Since  its  foxmding  in  1910.  there  has 
never  been  a  Negro  who  held  the  posi- 
tlcm  of  national  president  of  the  NAACP. 
In  fact,  there  have  only  been  four  presi- 
dents of  what  has  been  a  very  tightly 
knit  white  inner  cell,  controlling  and  ex- 
ploiting its  colored  members.  The  four 
presidents  were  Morfield  Storey,  1910- 
29;  J.  E.  Splngam,  1930-39;  his  brother, 
Arthur  B.  Sphigam.  1940-65;  and  Kivie 
Kaplan.  1966  to  present. 

Many  Americans  should  find  it  inter- 
esting to  learn  that  the  organization 
which  the  Federal  courts  of  this  land 
permit  to  bring  class  actions  on  behalf 
of  colored  citizens  does  not  even  trust  the 
colored  people  to  nm  their  own  organi- 
zation and  to  seld<Hn  handle  any  of  the 
money. 

With  the  fall  school  term  drawing 
near  accompanied  by  many  threatened 
law  suits  by  highly  paid  NAACP  lawyers 
to  demand  busing  of  schoolchildren  to 
achieve  some  imaginary  goal  of  racial 
balance,  the  American  people  should 
look  more  and  more  at  the  true  role  of 
the  NAACP  and  who  is  guiding  its  ac- 
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tivKles  rather  than  at  its  many  colored 
hired  hands  who  are  being  highly  paid 
to  do  the  dirty  woi^  of  antagonizing  the 
white  people  against  the  colored  people 
Mr.  Speakw.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Rkcoro  several  related  news  clip- 
pings; the  biographies  of  the  four  NAACP 
presidents;  the  story  of  "How  the  NAACP 
Began,"  by  Btory  White  Arrington;  biog- 
raphies of  original  NAACP  founders  for 
the  information  and  perusal  of  our 
colleagues: 

IFrom  the  Wuhlngton  OftUy  News.  July  30, 

1071] 

NAACP  TO  Sux  PO  School  Boakd 

Tlie  National  AaaoclAtlon  for  th«  Advanoe- 
nunt  of  Ck>lored  People  plans  to  file  •  suit 
today  to  force  the  Prince  OeorgcB  School 
Board  to  desegregate  county  schools,  accord- 
ing to  Boy  Lincoln,  president  of  the  NAACP 
Prince  Georges  cbi^ter. 

The  group's  action  follows  the  refusal  of 
the  school  board  to  adopt  desegregation  plana 
m  a  meeting  last  night,  even  tho  the  board 
was  faced  with  a  cutoff  of  federal  funds  after 
the  federal  officials  concluded  that  Prince 
Georges  is  violating  the  1994  ClvU  Rights 
Act  by  not  further  desegregating. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  the  suit  will  attempt 
to  force  the  school  board  to  desegregate  the 
entire  county  school  system,  rather  than  a 
few  schools  as  the  board  had  been 
considering. 

"If,  as  they  say,  the  education  were  equal 
In  so  many  schools,  we  wouldn't  be  doing 
this,"  Mr.  Lincoln  said.  "But  the  education 
is  not  equal  for  blacks  In  Prince  Georges." 

School  Boaas  Dxms  HEW:  PQ  Won't 

iNTKOaATS  PcraTHB 

(By  Phil  HUts) 

The  Prince  Georges  School  Board  has  re- 
fused to  ftuther  Integrate  Its  schools  despite 
demands  from  federal  civil  rights  officials, 
the  threat  of  a  federal  fund  cutoff  and  a 
lawstilt. 

In  a  damp,  smoky  room  packed  with  some 
600  county  residents  last  night,  the  school 
board  dumped,  in  a  4-4  vote,  a  proposal  to 
desegregate  several  secondary  schools,  and 
failed  to  take  action  on  the  school  superin- 
tendent's plan  to  desegregate  nine  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

TOS  L06K 

The  board  took  the  action  after  receiving 
a  letter  from  Stanley  Pottlnger,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  In  which 
he  said,  "I  have  regretfully  determined  that 
the  Prince  Georges  County  public  Khoola  az« 
not  In  compliance  with  the  Civil  RlghU  Act 
of  1964.  ...  We  will  have  no  altemaUve  but 
to  take  formal  enforcement  action." 

After  nearly  three  hours  of  debate,  dis- 
cussion, and  the  board's  action  last  night 
board  attorney  Paul  Nuasbaum  said.  "As  of 
lOniO  p;m.  tomght,  the  next  move  Is  up  to 
HEW.  Next  they  may  Issue  the  formal  cer- 
tificate of  non-compliance  with  the  law, 
then  we  will  head  up  the  long  ladder  of  ad- 
ministrative procedure  before  It  la  deter- 
mined whether  federal  funds  will  be  cut  off." 

Of  the  county's  $150.9  million  1971-'7a 
school  budget.  «ia  million  would  come  fWm 
federal  sources. 

B«r.  Nuasbaum  aald  that  the  admlnlatra- 
tlve  proceedings,  tovolvlng  several  ^peals 
hearings,  will  take  "at  least  a  year,"  and  thus 
current  funds  are  not  threatened. 
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HEW  may  also  begin  a  fedecml  UwbuH  to 
force  Prince  Georges  to  comply  with  the  law. 

During  the  night's  actkxa,  xt»  boam  m*^ 
rejected  8-2  a  proposal  to  aak  for  an  Immedi- 
ate Judicial  review  to  determine  whether  the 
sctKMls  are  violating  the  law. 

In  ita  July  13  meeting,  the  board  directad 


the  anpenntnulent  to  draw  up  a  plan  to  da- 
segregate  ttaa  nine  predominantly  black 
county  acboola  which  the  county  attorney 
<*atermined  are  likely  to  be  considered  by  a 
ooort  aa  de  Jure  segregated,  that  la.  aegn- 
gated  by  acts  of  an  offlolal  body. 

HOOTS  am  Moairs 

To  the  hoots  and  moana  of  a  predomi- 
nantly antl-buslng  crowd,  Supt.  Carl  W.  Has- 
sel  last  night  described  the  plan,  which 
woiUd  call  for  busing  7,632  students  from  the 
nine  schools  as  well  as  from  31  mainly  white 
schools. 

The  plan  noted  that  schedules  at  some  84 
schools  would  have  to  be  altered  to  accom- 
modate the  extra  busing  load.  Since  enough 
buses  an  not  available  to  handle  the  load 
the  present  buses  would  have  to  double  up. 
The  new  schedules  would  get  some  children 
to  school  at  7  a.m.,  while  others  would  go  to 
school  at  11  ajn.  and  finish  at  6  pjn. 

•  .  .  R-Md.,  said  to  the  shouting,  cheering 
and  footetomplng  crowd:  "We  should  not 
allow  a  handful  of  bureaucrats  to  dictate 
what  we  know  Is  ridiculous  .  .  .  the  desegre- 
gation plan  should  be  rejected." 

nv  OOMPLIAIIGX 

Board  Chairman  A.  James  Golato  said.  "We 
have  felt  that  we  are  in  compliance  with  the 
law.  We  have  no  need  to  go  to  court,  no  need 
to  go  anywhere.  If  HEW  doee  take  it  to  court, 
we  wlU  fight  it." 

And  board  member  Susan  Mills  added, 
"What  have  our  children  don«  to  deserve 
this?  Today,  as  a  result  of  the  InsatUble  ap- 
petite of  a  biu-eaucretlc  arm  of  the  federal 
government,  we  as  a  board  are  considering 
tossing  away  all  the  poslUve  progress  made 
during  the  last  17  yeare." 

Speakers  who  favor  more  Integration  and 
busing  to  achieve  balance  also  apoke  against 
the  proposed  plan. 

If  OT  xNotraa 
J.  Harrison  Ager,  a  member  of  the  Coalition 
for  School   Desegregation,  said:    "The  pUn 
should  be  rejected.  It  is  the  right  direction, 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough." 

Last  year,  foUowlng  Intense  debate  and  an 
unsuccessful  lawsuit  by  white  parents  to 
block  It.  the  school  board,  xmder  HEW  pres- 
sure, <Mderad  desegregation  of  two  mostly 
black  schools,  Palrmont  Heights  Senior  High 
and  Mary  Bethune  Jimlor  High. 

Since  then,  statistics  Indicate,  the  board 
has  allowed  so  many  transfers  that  white 
enrollment  at  Fairmont  Heights,  which  was 
projected  under  the  desegregation  plan  to  be 
approximately  60  per  cent  white,  has  dropped 
to  31  per  cent. 

BiooaAPHicAL  Skxtch  :  Kmx  Kaflan,  Nation- 
al CHAOtMAN  NAACP  Lm  VtnnwmavTB 
COMICITTKX 

Residence:  76  Hammond  Street,  Cheetnut 
HUl  67,  Mass. 

Business  Address:  Colonial  Tanning  Co, 
Inc..  195  South  Street,  Beaton  11,  Mass. 

Education:  English  High  School  Byrant  ft 
Stratton. 

Bom:  April  1, 1904 

Married:  Emily  Kaplan  (nee  Rogers) 

Children:  Sylvia  Kaplan  Grossman  (Mn. 
Morton  S..),  Jean  Kaplan  Green  (Mn.  Al- 
bert I.),  Edward  Klvle  Kaplan. 

FAciLrms  BEAxnro  familt  namx 

Admissions  Office,  Newton-Welleslev  Hos- 
pital. 

Emily  R.  and  Kivie  Kaplan  BuUdlng  of  the 
Jewish  Memorial  Hoapltal. 

Emily  R.  and  Klvle  Kaplan  Lincoln  Hall 
at  Brandels  Unlveralty. 

Emily  R.  and  Klvle  Kaplan  Wing  of  the 
Jewish  Memmal  Hoapltal. 

Beceptlon  Hall  Boston  Dispensary  Re- 
babUltatlon  Institute. 

NAACP  Boston  Branch  Building  named  the 
Klvle  Kaplan  Building. 

BnUy  R.  and  Klvle  Kaplan  ReUgioua  Ac- 
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tion  Center  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  at  Washington.  D.C. 

CIVIC 

Honorary  Treasurer,  Jewish  Memorial 
Hospital. 

DlrecUH^  for  Life,  Jewish  Memorial  Ham>ltal. 

Chairman  Endowment  Fund  Committee 
Jewish  Memorial  Hospital. 

Finance  Committee  and  Member  of  Board 
of  Trustees  Newton-WeUealey  Ho4>ltaL 

Member  National  Panel  of  Ailsltratars, 
American  Arbitration  Assoc. 

Past  Board  Member  and  Fund  Co-Chalr- 
man  Newton  Community  Chest. 

Member  Social  Action  Commission  Unloii 
of  American  Hebrew  Oongregattona. 

Member  Executtva  Oiunmlttee  o<  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Member  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Past  Member  National  Health  Planning 
Committee  CouncU  of  Jewish  Federations 
and  Welfare  Funds. 

Recipient  of  the  Modem  Community  De- 
velopen'  First  Annual  AvereU  Hairlman 
Equal  Housing  Opportunity  Award. 

Recipient  of  the  Temple  Reylm  Brother- 
hood Man-of-the-Year  Award. 

Treasurer  of  B'nal  B'rlth  Vocational  Com- 
mission. 

CULTUBAL  and  PHILANTHBOPIC 

Board  of  Directors  Hebrew  Free  Loan 
Society. 

Member  Executive  Committee  and  Board 
of  Trustees  Combined  Jewish  Philantroples. 

Past  Treas.  &  Asst.  Treas.  Combined  Jewish 
Appeal. 

Past  Treas.  9t  H<Miorary  Member  Shawmut 
A.F.  &  AJiI. 

Director — National  Board  NAACP. 

Member  Budget  Committee  NAACP. 

National  Chairman  NAACP  Ufe  Member- 
ship Committee. 

Executive  Committee  —  Boston  Branch 
NAACP. 

Past  National  Executive  Committee  Mem- 
ber of  Legal  Defense  &  Educational  Fund  of 
the  NAACP. 

Co-Foimder  &  Life  Trustee  Temple  Eman- 
uel. Newton,  Mass. 

I4fe  Member  of  the  Board  Brandels  Uni- 
versity Associates. 

Fellow  of  Brandels  University. 

Trustee — The  Emily  R.  and  Klvle  wi^pinn 
Family  Charitable  Trust. 

Past  President  210  Associates,  Inc. 

Recipient  of  T.  Kenyon  Holly  Award  for 
outstanding  humanitarian  services  In  Civic, 
Cultural  and  Phllanthrc^lc  Flelda. 

Past  Treasurer  Roxbury  Cemet^  Asso. 

Men  of  Vision  Award  frcnn  Bonds  for 
Israel  Committee. 

Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters,  Portia  Law  School. 

Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  WU- 
berforce  University,  Wllberfcuxse,  Ohio. 

Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities, 
Lincoln  UnlveiBlty,  Lincoln,  Unlvenlty, 
Pennsylvania. 

[From  Current  Biography  1965) 

AXTHXni   BAXNTrT  SPtNGAaN 

Mar  28,  1878 — Attorney;  former  organiza- 
tion official. 

Addma:  b.  36  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  36; 
h.  60  Gramercy  Park,  New  Tork  10010. 

Many  of  America's  most  significant  gains 
In  integration  have  been  achieved  through 
court  rulings  obtained  by  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  whose  president  from  1940  through 
1965  was  Arthur  B.  Splngam.  A  New  Tork 
lawyer,  Splngam  for  many  years  directed  the 
legal  defense  work  of  the  NAACP.  He  was 
vice-president  of  the  500.000-member  bl- 
raclal  organization  from  1911  to  1940. 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Arthur  Bamett 
Splngam  was  bom  on  March  28,  1878  into 
a  wealthy  and  socially  prominent  Manhat- 
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tan  family.  His  father,  Ellas  Splngam,  bom 
In  Austria,  had  been'ln  the  tobacco  business 
since  1861  and  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  mother 
was  the  former  Sarah  Bamett.  There  were 
three  other  sons  in  the  family.  Arthur's  older 
brother  waa  Joel  Ellas  Splngam,  the  noted 
scholar,  author,  and  literary  critic.  Deferring 
to  his  father's  wishes.  Art.hur  Splngam  pre- 
pared for  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  awarded 
his  BUi.  d^ree  In  1897  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege and  his  MJL  degree  In  1899  from  Co- 
lumbia Unlveralty.  In  1900.  after  obtaimng 
his  LL3.  degree  from  Columbia  Law  School, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar. 

Early  in  his  career  as  a  New  York  attorney, 
Splngam  was  asked  to  try  a  civil  rlghta  case 
that  was  destined  to  shape  the  course  of  his 
entire  life.  The  indecency,  inhumanity,  and 
injustice  he  witnessed  during  the  progress  of 
this  trial  filled  him  with  an  indignation  that 
he  has  felt  repeatedly  In  his  almost  sixty 
yean  of  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Amer- 
ican Negro.  Both  he  and  his  brother  Joel 
Splngam  were  active  In  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple from  Ita  founding. 

The  NAACP,  the  most  Influential  and  the 
oldest  civU  rlghta  group  in  the  United  States. 
came  into  being  in  1909,  the  centannial  year 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth.  Ita  formation 
was  prompted  by  Mary  Whlta  Ovlngton,  a 
white  woman  who  had  carried  on  extensive 
research  Into  the  plight  of  Negroes  in  New 
York's  slums.  Miss  Ovlngton,  with  William 
English  Walling,  a  Southern  liberal  Journal- 
ist, and  Henry  Moekowitz,  a  social  worker, 
took  the  first  step  toward  organizing  the 
national  Negro  committee.  This  committee 
became  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  when,  on  Lin- 
coln's birthday  in  1909.  a  "Call  to  Action" 
was  Issued  by  a  group  of  distinguished  po- 
litical, educational,  and  social  leaden.  The 
purpose  of  the  new  association  was  "to  pro- 
mote equality  of  rlghta  and  eradicate  caste 
or  race  prejudice  among  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  ...  to  advance  the  Interest  of 
colored  citizens."  Ita  Immediate  aim  was  to 
stem  the  spread  of  Jim  Crow  laws,  ijmchlng 
of  Negroes,  race  rlota,  and  mob  violence,  all 
of  which  had  reached  frightened  dimensions 
at  that  time. 

During  the  first  yean  of  the  NAACP,  there 
was  no  money  for  paid  employees,  including 
a  legal  staff.  Arthur  Splngam  offered  his 
services  as  the  association's  counsel  and 
contributed  his  time,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence without  cost.  The  flnt  case  he  tried 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  shortly  after  he 
became  affiliated  with  the  new  organlzatlon/S. 
was  a  white  primary  case.  In  winning  It, 
he  succeeded  In  establishing  the  right  of 
Negroes  to  vote  In  primary  elections  In  the 
state  of  Texas.  From  1911  to  1940  he  was 
chairman  of  the  national  legal  committee 
of  the  NAACP.  and  for  seventeen  years, 
beginning  in  1940,  he  served  without  salary 
as  president  of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund.  Inc.  He  won  many  Su- 
preme Court  victories  in  clvU  rlghta  cases 
that  made  legal  history  and  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  establishing  racial  equality. 

In  discussing  his  early  yean  with  the 
NAACP.  Splngam  recalls  that  the  newq>a- 
pers  of  the  time  were  largely  unsyix^>athetlc 
and  used  to  describe  the  meetings  of  the 
association  aa  wild  sex  orgies. 

For  almost  thirty  yeare.  from  1811  to  1940. 
Arthur  Splngam  was  also  a  vice-president  of 
the  NAACP.  His  brother  meanwhile  was  serv- 
ing aa  treas\irer,  from  1919  to  1930.  and  as 
president,  from  1930  imtll  his  death  In  1939. 
Joel  Splngam  bad  founded  the  Splngam 
Gold  Bfodal  In  1913  to  honor  annually  an 
American  Negro  for  outatandlng  accomplish- 
ment. "Hie  award  Is  supported  by  a  fund  that 
Joel  Splngam  set  up  "to  perpetuate  the  life- 
long interest"  of  his  wife.  Amy  E.  Splngam, 
his  brother,  and  himself  in  the  achlevementa 
of  the  Negro. 
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When  Arthur  Splngam  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  NAACP  by  the  aaaootation'k  boanl 
of  dlrecton  on  January  2,  1940.  bs  waa  ttw 
third  person  to  hold  the  office.  The  president 
preceding  Joel  Splngam  had  been  the  wall- 
known  Maasachusetta  attorney  and  tormar 
head  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Moor^ 
field  Storay,  who  led  the  NAACP  from  1811 
until  1929.  In  his  acceptance  speech  Presi- 
dent Arthur  Splngam  said  that  he  took  oOce 
"with  mixed  feelings  of  htunility  and  pride; 
humility  at  the  thought  of  the  impoaslbllity 
of  maasurlng  up  to  the  high  standards  set  by 
my  two  Illustrious  predeceaaon  . . .  and  pride 
at  succeeding  such  great  champions  of  hu- 
man Justice  and  at  being  given  the  ap^pat- 
tunlty  of  heading  what  I  conceive  to  be  one 
of  the  most  constructive  forces  In  American 
life  today."  He  said  that  the  real  test  of 
American  deuKxsracy  was  the  manner  in 
which  minority  groupe  were  treated  through- 
out ttie  country,  and  he  expressed  the  fear 
that  the  democratic  ideal  waa  facing  serious 
threate  around  the  world. 

"I  truat,"  the  new  president  went  on,  "that 
so  long  as  I  ahall  be  Ita  president,  the  Na- 
tional Aasoclatlon  for  the  Advancement  of 
Ccdored  Pec^Ie  will  never  In  the  allghteat  de- 
gree swerve  from  ita  courageooa,  militant  and 
InteUigent  stTuggle  to  obtain  for  the  Negroae 
of  the  country  their  full  manhood  rlghta  and 
each  and  every  privilege  awarded  to  aU  Amer- 
icans by  the  Coitftitutlon  of  the  United 
States." 

Spingam's  leadership  of  the  NAACP  be- 
came Increasingly  nominal  and  was  chal- 
lenged by  mmtant  factions  in  the  associa- 
tion, who  wanted  a  Negro  in  offloa.  Bowing  to 
what  he  caUed  "the  temper  of  the  times,"  he 
agreed  to  remain  In  office  only  through  the 
end  of  1966. 

Although  Arthur  Splngam'a  majcr  interest 
has  always  been  the  NAACP.  he  has  htid  po- 
sitions of  Importance  in  other  organizations 
and  has  distinguished  himself  in  other 
fields.  His  book.  Laws  Relating  to  Sex  Moral- 
ity in  New  York  City,  was  first  published  in 
1915  by  the  Century  Company  and  was  re- 
published in  a  revised  edition  In  1926.  He  is 
the  author  of  many  articles  on  both  legal  and 
racial  subjecta  and  of  an  introduction  to  the 
book  African  Saga  (Payaon  &  Clarke.  1927) .  a 
translation  by  Margery  Bianco  of  L'antho- 
logie  Nigre.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the 
legal  committee  of  the  social  hygiene  divi- 
sion of  the  New  York  Tubereuloels  and 
Health  AseoclaUon,  a  m«nber  of  the  Man- 
tattan  council  of  the  New  York  Stata  Com- 
mission Against  Discrimination,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  committee  of  the  New  York 
Probation  Association.  He  is  a  member  and 
past  post  commander  at  the  American  Le- 
gion, having  served  as  a  captain  in  the  United 
States  Army  from  1917  to  1919. 

On  January  27,  1918  Arthur  B.  Splngam 
married  Marlon  Mayer,  a  social  worker  and 
an  enthuatasUc  supporter  at  the  NAACP. 
They  worked  together  In  behalf  of  Negro 
equality  until  her  death  In  1958.  Splngam, 
an  octogenarian,  is  whlta-halred  and  portly; 
he  stands  five  feet  seven  Inches  tall  and  has 
brown  eyes.  His  political  party  Is  the  Demo- 
cratic. In  1941  Howard  University  awarded 
him  an  honorary  degree  in  recognition  of  his 
service  to  the  American  Negro. 


Crisis  47:53  F'40por. 

Who's  Who  in  America.  1964-85. 

Who's  Who  in  New  York.  1960. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  July  37,  1909] 

J.    E.    SPtNGAXN    Dns;     AOTHOK    AND    CUTIO 

OUSraO    HXAO    OP    COKPAKATIVK    LiTKaATUaK 

DBPAmcnrr  at  Coluicbia  Also  a  Poxt — 
Fought  poa  Nzcao  Rights — Solobb  Dubino 

WaB,    FbtrNDEB    OP    PtrsLISHINa    RSM    AND 

Noted  Hob  i  ic  u  ltubivt 
Joel  E.  Splngam.  former  Ooliiinbla  Uni- 
versity professor,  died  yesterday  In  his  home. 
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110  BMt  8eTent7-«lctith  atiMt,  aftor  a  long 


la  •  iUttUaa  of  slzty-tour  ymn,  he  had 
MtabUsbed  carears  not  only  u  luilverslty 
proftmaot  aod  Utarary  aobolar,  but  alao  as 
poat,  aoldler,  horttoultuztet  aiul  unoom* 
promlstDv  crttie  lii  dlTane  flalds. 

Bb  waa  ooa  off  the  poat-war  leaden  m  the 
ciltleal  attack  on  "aoademlc  dry  rot,"  but 
befon  the  war,  a>  bead  of  the  Department  of 
Oomparattva  Utezature  at  CoIumbU  in  1911. 
he  oame  into  oonlllct  with  Pteeldwt  Nicholas 
Mozray  Butler  after  publldy  dMendlng  the 
right  of  faculty  members  to  a  private  life. 
The  particular  appUcatlon  which  Ptxtfeeaor 
Splngam  made  of  this  principle  was  to  the 
embarraaslng  situation  In  which  a  faculty 
coUeague  then  found  hlmeelf  m  a  breach- 
of-pcomlae  stut. 

Dr.  Butler  denied  that  his  dispute  with 
Profeaeor  ^Ingarn  had  anything  to  do  with 
this  defense  of  a  colleague,  aa  he  nottfled 
Proiesaor  Bplngam  that  he  was  "lalieved 
from  further  academic  duties."  A  man  of 
Independent  wealth.  Professor  Splngam  ac- 
cepted the  rtlsmliwal  with  Uttle  apparent  re- 
luctance, and,  in  198«,  he  gave  a  cocktaU 
party  to  celebrate  the  twenty-flfth  anniver- 
sary of  the  occasion. 

CAicraiGN  roa  irxoao  uaRTB 
Among  his  other  advocacies  was  full  man- 
hood rights  for  Negroes.  He  helped  to  orga- 
nlae  the  National  AsaocUtion  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People.  He  was 
wialrman  of  the  board.  1913-I0;  treasurer, 
1919-90,  and  prealdent  sinoe  1930 

In  1913  he  estahllBhed  the  Splngam  Medal 
which  has  been  awarded  annuaUy  since  then 
to  "the  man  or  woman  of  AlWcan  descent 
and  American  cltiaen^ilp  who  has  made  the 
highest  achievement  during  the  preceding 
year  in  any  honorable  field. "  The  Utest 
•wart,  earlier  this  month,  was  to  Marian 
Anderson,  Negro  contralto,  in  a  presentation 
made  at  Rlolimond,  Va.,  by  Mrs.  Franklin 
O.  Rooeevelt. 

It  was  largdy  through  Mr.  ^ingam-s 
efforts  that  the  training  camp  for  Negro 
OToers  at  Des  Moines  was  established  and 
about  1.000  Negro  officers  commlsrtoned  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  It  remained  one  of  hU 
great  satisfactions  that  the  "aoclal  emanclpa- 
tt«i"  of  the  Negro  had  progressed  so  notice- 
^y  that  he  could  make  a  speech  about 
Negroes  In  the  City  CTub  of  St.  Louis  in  1935 
and  have  the  Mayor  foUow  him;  whereas  he 
ooiUd  remember  that  in  1914  his  attempt  to 
make  such  a  ^>eech  resulted  In  a  walk-out 
or  all  the  members,  stamping  their  feet. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  he  was 
commissioned  a  major  at  the  first  officers' 
camp  in  Madison  Barracks,  and  served  two 
ysare  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
AXJP.  At  his  death  he  was  a  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  reserve.  He  wae  a  delegate 
to  the  fliBt  convention  that  eatabllahed  the 
American  Legion  and  was  the  first  com- 
masder  of  the  Legion  post  at  Amenla  N  T 
where    Troutbeck.    his    country    home.    Is 

aiSitlUD  CLK1CATI8  TO  PAVOB 
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His  present  collection  of  clematis  at  IVout- 
back  Is  r«»gnlMd  as  the  largest  In  the  world. 
It  oontalas  more  than  260  qwdea.  more  t.H*« 
twice  as  many  as  the  Boyal  Botanical  Oar- 
daos  at  Kew,  Kngland.  He  exhibited  them 
at  horticultural  ahowa  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  seldom  delivered  a  lecture  or  a 
speech  without  slipping  In  a  reference  to 
clematis.  The  CNtfden  Clubs  of  America  gave 
him  a  gold  medal.  The  Massachusetta  Hortl- 
cultuzal  Society  awarted  him  the  Jackson 
DawBon  Medal.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
boart  of  managers  of  the  New  York  Botan- 
ical Oarden. 

In  the  field  of  scholarships,  he  was  chiefly 
re^xmslble  for  introducing  to  the  American 
^tlcal  conscience  the  Italian,  Benedetto 
C^oce,  and  hla  principle  iSiat  art  Is  not  a 
limited  form  of  expreeslon,  but  aU  expression 
Is  art. 

KXWSPAPXa  PtrBUBHXB 

J.  K.  Splngam.  as  he  preferred  to  call  him- 
self, without  "FrofBsaor"  or  "Doctor"  be- 
fore the  name,  was  bom  In  New  York  on 
May  17,  187B,  son  of  Ellas  Splngam,  a  mer- 
chant, and  of  Mta.  Sarah  Bamett  Splngam. 
He  attended  Columbia  and  Harvmrt  Univer- 
sities, receiving  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and 
PhJ).  He  l>ecame  assistant  in  comparative 
literature  at  Columbia  in  1890.  adjunct  pro- 
fessor to  1004,  profBBSor  in  1909  and  head 
of  the  department  In  1911. 

He  was  a  newspaper  publisher  from  1911 
to  1926  as  owner  of  The  Amenla  Times.  In 
1919  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  literary 
adviser  of  Harcourt.  Brace  tc  Co.,  puUlsbers, 
from  which  firm  he  retired  in  1932. 

His  first  book.  "A  History  of  Literary  Criti- 
cism in  the  Renaissance."  appeared  in  1809 
and  has  been  frequenUy  reprinted.  His  other 
published  writings  include  "The  New  Criti- 
cism," "The  New  Hesperides  and  Other 
Poems,"  "Creative  CriUcism"  and  "Poetry  and 
Religion."  He  edited  several  other  works  and 
contributed  to  "ClvUlzation  in  the  United 
States,"  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biogra- 
phy, the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Liter- 
ature. Taylor's  Oarden  Dictionary  and  wrote 
the  American  chapter  In  Ernest  Markham's 
"Clematu."  He  also  founded  a  movement  Itor 
niral  recreation,  1905-10. 

In  1908  he  was  an  unsuccessful  Republican 
candidate  for  Congreae  from  the  Eighteenth 
New  Ywk  District.  He  was  also  a  delegate 
to  the  Progressive  National  Conventions  of 
1912  and  1916.  Despite  his  lifelong  associa- 
tion with  the  Republican  and  Progressive 
parties,  he  became  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  New  Deal  and  made  countrywide  ad- 
dresses on  behalf  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Surviving  are  his  widow;  two  sons,  Stephen 
J,  and  Edward  D.  W.;  two  daughteia,  the 
Misses  Hope  and  Honor  Splngam;  his  mother 
and  three  brothers. 


July  31,  1971 


He  pursued  another  of  his  ardent  causes 
at  Troutbeck— the  cultivation  of  the  clem- 
atis. This  climbing  vine,  which  he  called 
'incomparably  suited  to  drape  a  trellis  or 
hide  the  bareness  of  a  new  house."  attracted 
his  attention  during  a  visit  to  England  in 
1927.  On  his  return  he  tried  to  get  some 
of  it  in  the  United  States  to  plant  it  in  his 
garden. 

He  was  Infuriated,  as  he  said,  or  at  least 
dlsgiisted,  to  find  that  this  vine,  which  used 
to  be  the  American  favorite  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  had  been  allowed  to 
disappear.  He  thereupon  set  out  to  maVfi  the 
United  States  clematis  conscious  onoe  more^ 
and,  as  his  campaign  grew  suocasstul,  he 
added  a  supplementary  educational  effort  to 
have  clenuttls  pronounced  properly,  with  the 
accent  on  the  first,  not  the  second,  syllable. 


(From  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography] 

MOOBPIXU)  Stokxt 
(Mar.  19,  1846-Oct.  24,  1929),  lawyer,  au- 
thor, publicist,  was  bom  in  Roxbury,  Mass., 
the  son  Charles  William  and  Ellaabeth  (Moor- 
field)  Storey.  Both  his  parento  were  of  co- 
lonial stock,  his  earUeat  paternal  ancestor 
having  come  to  Ipswich  about  1635.  About 
1800  the  spelling  of  the  name  was  changed 
to  agree  with  the  si>eUlng  of  an  »ngn«>^ 
branch  of  the  famUy  with  which  relationship 
was  assumed.  Storey  attended  the  Boston 
LaUn  School  and  Harvard  CoUege.  receiving 
the  degree  of  A.B.  from  the  latter  Institu- 
tion m  1866.  and  proceeding  to  its  law 
school.  In  October  18«7.  however,  he  was  of- 
fered the  position  of  clerk 'to  the  United 
States  Senate  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions In  effect  the  office  of  secretary  to  its 
chairman,  Charles  Sumner  [q.v.]  and,  as 
the  duties  of  this  post  were  considered  tech- 
nically equivalent  and  superior  aa  training 
to  the  methods  usual  at  that  time  of  prepar- 
ing for  the  practice  of  law,  he  accepted  It; 


As  a  result  he  was  closely  connected  In  an 
official  capacity  with  the  attempt  to  impeach 
President  Andrew  Johnson  [q.v.].  In  May 
1860  he  left  Waahlngton  to  study  law  in  the 
cOoa  of  Brooks  and  Ball  in  Boston,  also  se- 
curing an  appointment  as  clerk  In  the  office 
of  the  district  attwney  of  Suffolk  county. 

He  qualified  as  a  member  of  the  bar  on 
Aug.  28, 1889.  and  in  October,  when  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  district  attorney  fell  va- 
cant, he  was  promoted  to  that  office.  From 
June  1871  until  October  1873  he  practiced 
law  with  his  father;  he  then  returned  to  the 
office  of  Brooks  and  Ball  as  a  partner.  The 
firm  he  Joined  was  regarded  as  the  most 
active  one  in  Boston  in  the  pracUce  of  com- 
mercial law,  and  he  quickly  acquired  a  repu- 
tation that  eventually  grew  to  be  interna- 
tional in  range.  Firms  with  which  he  was  aa- 
socUted  as  a  leading  member  were  in  the 
front  rank  for  nearly  fifty  years.  His  own 
branch  was  the  management  of  litigation. 
In  which  he  was  conspicuously  successful, 
but  his  office  also  achieved  high  repute  for 
the  value  of  its  opinions  and  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  Its  instruments  were 
drafted.  He  once  sUted  that  he  could  re- 
member only  one  Instance  In  which  an 
opinion  given  by  his  rtBce  as  to  the  validity 
of  bonds  was  overruled,  and  that  was  by  a 
Texas  decision  that  overruled  nearly  every 
lawyer  in  the  country  and  had  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  legislature. 

Though  he  was  eminently  successful  as  a 
Uwyer.  in  politics  he  usually  met  with  fall- 
xire.  Indifference,  or  a  success  that  earned 
him  much  dislike  and  suspicion  and  little 
In  the  way  of  graUtude  or  popularity.  He 
waa  a  crusader  against  political  corruption 
and  because  he  attributed  it  to  them,  he  at- 
tacked Benjamin  Pranklln  Butler  and  James 
Gillespie  Blaine  \qq.v.],  even  opposing  a 
memorial  stetute  to  Butler  years  after  his 
death,  and  leading  the  Mugwrimps  in  their 
desertion  of  Blaine  for  Cleveland  m  1884. 


He  was  a  leader  in  the  Antl-Imperlallst 
League  that  <H>poaed  United  Stotes  owner- 
ship  of  the   Philippines;    he  espoused  the 
cause    of    the    colored    people    {Ouinn   vs. 
VnUed  States,  238  United  States  Report*. 
347:  Buchaium  va.  Warley.  245  United  States 
Reports.  60;  Moore  vs.  Dempsey,  261  United 
States  Reports.  86) ,  and  defended  the  rights 
of  the  American   Indian.  He  served  many 
years   (1877-88,  1892-1910)   on  the  Boart  of 
Overseers  of  Harvart.  and  successfully  op- 
posed the  granting  of  honorary  doputa  to 
Oovamor  Butler  and   President  McKlnley 
In  1900  he  dallied  with  the  posaiblllty  ot 
running  for  president  or  vice-president  on 
the  thlrt  party  ticket,  and  whan  that  cam* 
to  nothing,  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress 
as  an  Independent,  but  received  only  a  few 
votes.  He  wrote  something  like  eighty  pam- 
phlets or  articles,  and   Innumerable  pubUc 
letters,  in  addition  to  seven  books    which 
include   Charles   Sumner    (1000),   Ebenezer 
Rockwood  Hoar  (1911)  with  B.  W.  Emerson. 
TTie  Reform  of  Legal  Procedure  (1911)   Prob- 
lems  of  Today  (1920).  and  The  Conquest  of 
the  PhUippines   (1926).  With  the  excepUon 
of  some  that  were  legal,  historical,  or  bio- 
graphical, most  of  his  writings  were  on  sub- 
jects on  which  feeling  ran  high  or  in  which 
only  a  minority  was  Interested.  But  not  aU 
his  opinions,  even  when  they  were  severely 
critical,  were  neglected  or  coldly  received,  tar 
f  **'2S'*  *'*'°'*  ***•  American  Bar  Association 
m  1894  on  the  Inefficiency  and  corruption  of 
American  legislatives  made  such  a  favorable 
impression  that  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  organization  the  next  year,  and  he  was 
on  the  conservative  side  in  the  controversy 
over  NlcoU  Sacco  and  Bartojomeo  Venaettt 
iqqv.]. 

Though  he  was  often  caUed  a  Puritan  ha 
^d  not  deserve  that  de«gnatlon  if  being  a 
PtMttan  means,  as  some  say  it  does,  frantic 
•trlTlng  to  abolish  everything  the  dour  can- 
not truat  themselves  to  Indulge  In  moder- 
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ately  or  to  practise  gracefully,  for  he  lacked 
neither  social  nor  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments, and  he  had  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
which  the  true  Puritan  never  has.  He  advo- 
cated impopular  causes  effectively,  being  a 
good  lawyer,  and.  though  he  may  have 
attached  more  importance  to  the  abstract 
than  to  the  actual,  he  waa  honest  and  cou- 
rageous in  public  affairs.  He  unquestionably 
exerted  considerable  influence  on  the  devel- 
opment of  conmierclal  law  in  America.  On 
Jan.  6,  1870,  In  Washington,  D.C.,  he  married 
Oertmde  Cutts,  who  died  in  1912.  There  were 
flve  children,  four  of  whom,  with  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren,  survived 
him.  He  died  in  Lincoln.  Bfass..  and  was 
burled  In  Mount  Auburn  Cemeteiy. 

[Who's  Who  in  America,  1936-27;  M.  A. 
DeWoIfe  Howe.  Portrait  of  an  Independent, 
Moorfleld  Story,  184S-1929  (1932) ;  J.  T.  Morse. 
In  Harvard  Orads.'  Mag.,  Mar.  1930;  J.  W. 
Allen.  In  Am.  Bar  Asso.  Jour.,  Feb.  1930; 
oblttuuy  In  Boston  Transcript,  Oct.  25, 1929.] 

How  TRx  National  Assocution  roa  thx  Ad- 

VANCEMzirr  or  Colobed  Pxoplk  Bxoan 

(By  Mary  White  Ovington) 

(As  otlglnaay  printed  In  19141 

(National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street,  New 
York  18.  N.Y.) 

The  NaUonal  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  OMored  People  is  flve  yeaia  old — 
old  enou^.  It  to  believed,  to  have  a  history; 
and  I,  who  am  perhaps  its  first  member,  have 
been  chosen  as  the  person  to  recite  It.  As 
its  work  since  1910  has  been  set  forth  In  Its 
annual  reports,  I  shall  make  it  my  task  to 
show  how  it  oame  into  existence  and  to  tell 
of  its  flrst  months  of  work. 

In  the  summer  of  1908,  the  country  was 
shocked  by  the  accoimt  of  the  race  riots  at 
Springfield.  Illinois.  Here,  In  the  home  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  mob  containing  many 
of  the  town's  "best  citizens,"  raged  for  two 
days,  killed  and  wounded  scores  of  Negroes, 
and  drove  thousands  from  the  city.  Articles 
on  the  subject  appeared  in  new8pi^>er8  and 
magazines.  Among  them  was  one  in  the  In- 
dependent of  September  3d,  by  William  Eng- 
lish Walling,  entitled  "Race  War  In  the 
North."  After  describing  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted against  the  colored  people,  Mr.  Wall- 
ing declared; 

"Either  the  spirit  of  the  abolltlonlBts,  of 
Lincoln  and  of  Lovejoy  must  be  revived  and 
we  must  come  to  treat  the  Negro  on  a  plane 
of  abeolute  political  and  social  equality,  or 
Vardaman  and  TUlman  will  soon  have  trans- 
ferred the  race  war  to  the  North."  And  he 
ended  with  these  words,  "Yet  who  realises 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  what 
large  and  powerful  body  of  citizens  Is  ready 
to  come  to  their  aid?" 

It  so  happened  that  one  of  Mr.  Walllng's 
readers  accepted  his  question  and  answered 
it.  For  fovir  years  I  had  been  studying  the 
status  of  the  Negro  In  New  York.  I  had  in- 
vestigated his  housing  oondiUons.  his  health, 
his  opportunities  for  work.  I  had  spent  many 
months  in  the  South,  and  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Walllng's  article.  I  was  living  In  a  New  York 
Negro  tenement  on  a  Negro  street.  And  my 
Investigations  and  my  surroundings  led  me  to 
believe  with  the  writer  of  the  article  that 
"the  spirit  of  the  abolltlonlsto  must  be  re- 
vived." 

So  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Walling,  and  after  some 
time,  for  he  was  in  the  West,  we  met  in  New 
York  in  the  flrst  week  of  the  year  1909.  With 
us  was  Dr.  Henry  Moskowitz.  now  prominent 
in  the  administration  of  John  Purroy 
Mitchell,  Mayor  of  New  York.  It  was  then 
that  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  was  bom. 

It  was  bom  in  a  little  room  of  a  New 
York  apartment.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  are  no  minutes  of  the  flrst  meeting, 
for  they  wovUd  make  Interesting  If  imparlia- 
mentary  reading.  Mr.  Walling  had  spent  some 
years  In  Russia  where  his  wife,  working  In 
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the  cause  of  the  revolutionists,  had  suffered 
imprisonment:  and  he  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  Negro  was  treated  with  greater  In- 
hiunanlty  in  the  United  States  than  the  Jew 
was  treated  in  Russia.  As  Mr.  Walling  Is  a 
Southerner  we  listened  with  conviction.  I 
knew  something  of  the  Negro's  difficulty  In 
securing  decent  employment  in  the  North 
said  of  the  Insolent  treatment  awarted  him 
at  Northern  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  I 
voiced  my  protest.  Dr.  Moskowitz,  with  his 
broad  knowledge  of  conditions  among  New 
York's  helpless  hnmlgrants,  aided  us  in  prop- 
erty Interpreting  cmr  facts.  And  so  we  talked 
and  talked  voicing  our  indignation. 

Of  course,  we  wanted  to  do  something  at 
once  that  should  move  the  country.  It  was 
January.  Why  not  choose  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, February  12,  to  open  ovti  campaign?  We 
decided,  therefore,  that  a  wise,  inunedlate 
action  would  be  the  issuing  on  Lincoln's 
birthday  of  a  can  for  a  national  conference 
on  the  Negro  question.  At  this  conference 
we  might  discover  the  beginnings,  at  least. 
of  that  "large  and  powerful  body  of  citizens" 
of  which  Mr.  Walling  had  written. 

And  so  the  meeting  adjourned.  Something 
definite  was  determined  upon,  and  our  next 
step  was  to  call  others  into  our  councils.  We 
at  once  turned  to  Mr.  Oswald  Oarrlson  VU- 
lart,  president  of  the  N.Y.  Evening  Post  Com- 
pany. He  received  o\ir  suggestions  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  aided  us  in  securing  the  co- 
operation of  able  and  representative  men 
and  women.  It  was  he  who  drafted  the  Lin- 
coln's birthday  call  and  helped  to  give  It 
wide  publicity.  I  give  the  Call  In  Its  entirety 
with  the  signatures  since  It  expresses.  I  think, 
better  than  anything  else  we  have  published 
the  spirit  of  thoee  who  are  active  In  the 
Association's  cause. 

"The  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  widespread  and 
grateful  as  it  may  be,  will  fall  to  Justify  It- 
self If  It  takes  no  note  of  aid,  makes  no  recog- 
nition of  the  colored  men  and  women  for 
whom  the  great  Emancipator  labored  to  as- 
sise freedom.  Besides  a  day  of  rejoicing, 
Lincoln's  birthday  In  1909  should  be  one  of 
taking  stock  of  the  nation's  progress  since 
1865. 

"How  far  has  it  lived  up  to  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  It  by  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation?  How  far  has  it  gone  in  assur- 
ing to  each  and  every  citizen.  Irrespective  of 
color,  the  equality  of  opportunity  and 
eqiuUlty  before  the  law,  which  underlie  our 
American  Institutions  and  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution? 

"If  Mr.  Lincoln  could  revisit  this  country 
In  the  flesh,  he  would  be  disheartened  and 
discouraged.  He  would  learn  that  on  Jan- 
uary I,  1900,  Georgia  had  rounded  out  a  new 
confederacy  by  disfranchising  the  Negro, 
after  the  manner  of  all  the  other  Southern 
States.  He  would  learn  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  supposedly  a 
bulwark  of  American  liberties,  had  refused 
every  opportunity  to  pass  squarely  upon 
this  disfranchisement  of  millions,  by  laws 
avowedly  discriminatory  and  openly  en- 
forced in  such  manner  that  the  white  men 
may  vote  and  black  men  be  without  a  vote 
in  their  government;  he  would  discover, 
therefore,  that  taxation  without  representa- 
tion Is  the  lot  of  millions  of  wealth-produc- 
ing Amertcan  citizens.  In  whose  hands  rests 
the  economic  progress  and  welfare  of  an 
entire  section  of  the  ooimtry. 

"He  would  learn  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
according  to  the  c^dal  statement  of  one  of 
its  own  Judges  in  the  Berea  College  case,  has 
laid  down  the  principle  that  If  an  Individual 
State  chooees,  it  may  'make  it  a  crime  for 
white  and  colored  persons  to  frequent  the 
same  market  place  at  the  same  time,  or  ap- 
pear in  an  assemblage  of  citizens  convened 
to  consider  questions  of  a  public  or  political 
nature  in  which  all  citizens,  without  regard 
to  race,  are  equally  interested.' 

"In  many  states  Lincoln  would  find  justice 
enforced.  If  at  all,  by  judges  elected  by  one 
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element  tn  4  eoaanunlty  to  pass  upon  the 
liberties  and  lives  of  another.  He  would  see 
the  black  men  and  women,  for  whose  free- 
dom a  hundred  thousand  of  soldiers  gave 
their  lives,  set  apart  In  trains.  In  which  they 
pay  flrst-class  fares  for  third-class  service, 
and  segregated  in  railway  stations  and  In 
places  of  entertainment;  he  would  observe 
that  State  after  State  declines  to  do  its  ele- 
mentary duty  In  preparing  the  Negro  through 
education  for  the  best  exercise  of  citizenship. 

"Added  to  this,  the  spread  of  lawless  at- 
tacks upon  the  Negro,  North,  South,  and 
West — even  In  the  ^nlngfleld  made  famous 
by  Lincoln — often  aoccxnpanled  by  revolting 
brutalities,  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age  nor 
youth,  could  but  shock  the  author  of  the 
sentiment  that  'government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people;  should  not 
perish  from  the  earth.' 

"Silence  imder  these  conditions  means 
tacit  i4>proval.  The  Indifference  of  the  North 
Is  already  responsible  for  more  than  one 
assaiilt  upon  democracy,  and  every  such  at- 
tack reacts  as  unfavorably  upon  whites  as 
upon  blacks.  Discrimination  once  i>ermltted 
cannot  be  bridled;  recent  history  In  the  South 
shows  that  In  forging  chains  for  the  Negroes, 
the  white  voters  are  forging  chains  for  them- 
selves. 'A  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot 
stand';  this  government  cannot  exist  half- 
slave  and  half -free  any  better  to-day  than  It 
could  In  1861. 

"Hence  we  call  upon  all  the  believers  In 
democracy  to  Join  In  a  national  conference 
for  the  discussion  of  present  evils,  the  voic- 
ing of  protests,  and  the  renewal  of  the  strug- 
gle for  civil  and  political  liberty." 

This  call  was  signed  by:  Jane  Adams.  Chi- 
cago; Samuel  Bowles  (Springfield  Republi- 
can) ;  Prof.  W.  L.  Bulkley,  New  York;  Harriet 
Stanton  Blatch,  New  Yoik;  Ida  Wells  Bar- 
nett,  Chicago;  E.  H.  Clement,  Boston;  Kate 
H  Claghom,  New  York;  Prof.  John  Dewey, 
New  York;  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  Atlanta: 
Mary  E.  Dreler,  Brooklyn;  Dr.  John  L.  Elliott, 
New  York;  Wm.  Lloyd  Oarrlson,  Boston;  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Grtmk6,  Washington,  D.  C;  Wil- 
liam Dean  HoweUs,  New  York;  Rabbi  itm\}  q. 
Hlrsch.  Chicago;  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes, 
New  York;  Prof.  ThCHnas  C.  Hall.  New  York; 
Hamilton  Holt,  New  York:  Florence  Kelley, 
New  York;  Rev.  Frederick  Lynch.  New  York; 
Helen  Marot.  New  York:  John  E.  MUhoUand. 
New  York:  Mary  E.  McDowell,  Chicago;  Prof. 
J.  O.  Merrill,  Connecticut:  Dr.  Henry  Mosko- 
witz. New  York:  Leonora  O'Reilly.  New  York; 
Btary  W.  Ovington,  New  York;  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  New  York;  Louis  F. 
Poet,  Chicago;  Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Peters.  New 
York;  Dr.  Jane  Robblns.  New  York;  Charles 
Edwart  Russell,  New  York;  Joseph  Smith. 
Boston;  Anna  Oarlln  Spencer,  New  York; 
WlUiam  M.  Salter,  Chicago;  J.  O.  Phelps 
Stoker,  New  York;  Judge  Wendell  Staffort, 
Washington;  Helen  Stokes,  Boston;  Lincoln 
Steffena,  Boston;  President  C.  F.  Thwlng, 
Western  Reserve  University;  Prof.  W.  L 
Thomas,  Chicago;  Oswald  Oarrlson  VUlart. 
New  York  Evening  Post:  Rabbi  Stephen  S. 
Wise,  New  York;  Bishop  Alexander  Walters, 
New  York;  Dr.  WlUlam  H.  Wart,  New  York; 
Horace  White,  New  York;  WlUlam  English 
Walling.  New  York;  Lillian  D.  Wald,  New 
York;  Dr.  J.  Milton  Waldron,  Washington. 
D.  C;  Mrs.  Rodman  Wharton,  Philadelphia; 
Susan  P.  Wharton,  Philadelphia;  President 
Mary  E.  WooIIey,  Mt.  Holyoke  College;  Prof. 
Charles  Zueblln,  Boston.* 

It  was  thus  decided  that  we  should  hold 
a  conference,  and  the  next  two  month  were 
busily  spent  arranging  for  It.  Among  the 

•Since  the  flrst  printing  In  1914  It  has 
been  discovered  that  the  following  peraoos 
were  also  signers  of  the  original  call: 

Roy  Standart  Baker.  New  York;  Rev.  Wal- 
ter Laldlow.  New  York;  Rev.  Jenkln  Lloyd 
Jones.  Chicago;  Mrs.  Mary  Church  Tarrell, 
Washington:  Mrs.  Henry  VUlart.  New  ToA; 
Mayor  Brand  Whltlock,  Toledo;  and  Rev.  M. 
St.  Croix  Wright,  New  York. 
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man  and  wonwn  who  attended  tboae  flnt 
oooomlttee  meetln(i  were,  Btabop  Alexander 
Walters.  Mr.  Bay  Stannard  Baker,  lir.  Alex- 
ander Irvine,  Dr.  Owen  U.  Waller.  Mr.  Oay- 
Icrd  S.  wmte.  MliB  Madeline  Z.  Doty.  Mi« 
laabel  laton.  bealdes  many  of  the  New  York 
Bicners  at  the  CaU.  It  was  agreed  that  tbe 
conference  should  be  by  Invlutlon  only, 
with  the  one  open  meeting  at  Cooper  Union. 
Over  a  thouiand  pec^le  were  Invited,  the 
Charity  Oisanlzatlon  Hall  was  secured,  and, 
on  the  evening  o(  May  30th,  the  conference 
<^>ened  with  an  Informal  recepUon  at  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  given  by  Mlae  Lil- 
lian D.  Wald.  one  of  the  AModatlon's  first 
and  oldest  friends.  Tlie  next  morning  our 
dellberatlona  began. 

We  have  had  five  conferences  since  1IM)9, 
but  I  doubt  whether  any  have  been  so  full 
of  a  questioning  surprise,  amounting  swiftly 
to  enthusiasm,  on  the  part  of  the  white 
people  In  attendance.  Theee  men  and  women, 
en^iged  In  religious,  social  and  educational 
work,  fOT  the  first  time  met  the  Negro  who 
demands,  not  a  pittance,  but  his  full  rights 
In  the  commonwealth.  They  received  a  stim- 
ulating shock  and  one  which  they  enjoyed. 
They  did  not  want  to  leave  the  meeting.  We 
oonfeired  all  the  time,  formally  and  In- 
formally, and  the  Association  gained  In  those 
dasrs  many  of  the  earnest  and  uncompro- 
mising men  and  women  who  have  since 
worked  unfalteringly  in  its  cause.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hayes  Ward,  senior  editor  of  the  tnde- 
pendent,  opened  the  conference,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Edward  BusseU.  always  the  friend 
of  thoee  who  struggle  for  oppmrtunlty.  pre- 
sided at  the  stormy  session  at  the  close.  The 
full  proceedings  have  been  published  by  the 
Association. 

Out  of  this  conference  we  formed  a  com- 
mittee or  forty  and  secured  the  services  of 
Miss  Frances  Blascoer.  as  secretary.  We  were 
greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  Impor- 
tant national  work  world  present  Itself  which 
we  were  unable  to  handle.  But  our  secretary 
was  an  excellent  organizer,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  year  we  had  held  four  mass  meetings, 
had  distributed  thoiuands  of  pamphlets,  and 
numbered  our  membership  in  the  hundreds. 
In  May,  1910,  we  held  our  second  conference 
In  New  York,  and  again  oiu*  meetings  were 
attended  by  earnest,  interested  people.  It 
was  then  that  we  organized  a  permanent 
body  to  be  known  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Ptopl». 
Its  officers  were: 

National  President,  Moorfleld  Storey.  Boa- 
ton:  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
William  EngUah  WaUing:  Treasurer.  John  E. 
MllhoUand:  Disbursing  Treasurer.  Oswald 
Oarrtson  Vlllard;  Executive  Secretary, 
ftanoes  Blascoer;  Director  of  Publicity  and 
Beeearch,  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois. 

The  securing  of  a  sufficient  financial  sup- 
port to  warrant  our  calling  Dr.  DuBols  from 
Atlanta  University  into  an  executive  office 
In  the  Aaeodatlon  was  the  most  Important 
week  of  the  second  conference. 

When  Dr.  DuBols  came  to  us  we  were 
brought  cloeely  in  touch  with  an  organlza- 
tloo  of  colored  people,  formed  In  1906  at 
Niagara  and  known  as  the  Niagara  Move- 
ment. This  organization  had  held  important 
conferences  at  Niagara,  Harpers  Perry,  and 
Boston,  and  had  attempted  a  work  of  legal 
radrees  along  very  much  the  lines  upon  which 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  was  working.  Its  plat- 
f<xm.  as  preeented  In  a  statement  In  1905. 
ran  as  follows  : 

Freedom  of  speech  and  criticism. 

An  unfettered  and  unsubeidiaed  press. 

Manhood  suffrage. 

The  abolition  of  all  caste  distinctions  based 
sUnply  on  race  and  color. 
^  Tb»  recognition  at  the  principle  of  human 
brottiBrbood  as  a  practical  preeent  creed. 

Tbm  reoognlUon  of  the  highest  and  best 
training  as  the  monopcdy  of  no  class  or  race. 

A  beUef  la  the  dignity  ot  labor. 

United  effort  to  realize  theee  Ideals  under 
wise  and  courageous  leadership. 
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In  1810  K  had  conducted  Important  civil 
rlgbAs  oaaes  and  bad  In  tts  mamberahlp  acme 
of  the  ablest  colored  lawyers  In  the  country, 
with  Mr.  W.  Aahble  Hawkins,  who  has  since 
worted  with  our  Association,  on  the  Balti- 
more Segregation  acta,  as  Its  treasurer. 

Tlie  Nla^ca  Iifovement.  hampered  as  It 
was  by  lack  of  funds  and  by  a  membership 
nnnflnert  to  one  race  only,  continued  to  push 
slowly  on.  but  when  the  luger  possibilities 
of  this  new  Association  were  clear,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Niagara  Movement  were  advised 
to  Jctn,  as  the  platforms  were  practtcally 
Identical.  Many  ot  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Nlaipov  Movement  thus  brought 
their  energy  and  ability  into  the  service  of 
the  Association,  and  eight  are  now  serving 
on  Its  Board  of  Directors. 

Our  history,  after  1010,  may  be  read  In  our 
annual  reports,  and  in  the  numbers  of  Trx 
Caisis.  We  opened  two  offices  In  the  Evening 
Post  building.  With  Dr.  DuBols  came  Mr. 
Prank  M.  Turner,  a  Wllberforoe  graduate, 
who  has  shown  great  efficiency  In  >i*i»»tng 
our  books.  In  November  of  1010  appeared 
the  first  number  ot  The  Cbibib,  with  Dr. 
DuBois  as  editor,  and  Mary  Dunlop  m»/^tji^« 
whoee  death  has  been  the  greatest  loss  the 
Association  has  known,  as  managing  editor. 
Our  propaganda  work  was  put  on  a  national 
footing,  oar  legal  work  was  well  under  way 
and  we  were  in  truth,  a  National  Association, 
pledged  to  a  nation-wide  wwk  for  Justice  to 
the  Negro  race. 

I  remember  the  afternoon  that  Trx  Cxxbis 
received  its  name.  We  were  sitting  around 
the  conventional  table  that  seems  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  every  Board,  and  were  hav- 
ing an  Informal  talk  regarding  the  new 
magaalne.  We  touched  the  subject  of  poetry. 

"There  Is  a  poem  of  Lowell's,"  I  said,  "that 
means  more  to  me  to-day  than  any  other 
poem  in  the  world — "The  Preeent  Crisis.' " 

Mr.  Walling  looked  up.  "The  Crisis,"  he 
said.  "There  la  the  name  for  your  magaalne. 
Thx  Cams." 

And  if  we  had  a  creed  to  which  our  m«n- 
bers,  black  and  white,  our  branches  North 
and  South  and  East  and  Weet.  our  college 
societies,  our  children's  circles,  should  all 
subscribe,  it  should  be  the  linee  of  Lowell's 
noble  verse,  lines  that  are  as  true  to-day  as 
when  they  were  written  eeventy  years  ago: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Tlmee,  July  16,  1961 1 
Mabt  W.  OvofSTON,  86,  Amis  Nxaoxs  »  UJB. 

Bonoi*.  July  15.— Miss  Mary  White  Ovlng- 
ton,  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  equality 
for  Negroes,  died  today  In  Anbumdale  at 
the  home  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Klngsbtiry. 
She  was  86  years  cdd. 

Miss  Ovlngton  was  a  founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  During  her  life,  she  traveled 
extensively,  lecturing  on  behalf  of  the  Negro. 
She  retired  in  1947,  when  she  published  an 
autobiography,  "The  Walls  Came  Tumbling 
Down,"  a  record  of  her  work. 

Bom  in  Brooklyn.  Miss  Ovlngton  attended 
the  Brackett  School  and  Parker  Institute. 
She  studied  for  two  years  at  Badcliffe  Col- 
lege and  then  opened  a  settlement  house  in 
the  Oreenpoint  section  of  Brooklyn.  Her 
work  with  the  N.AJ^.CJ*.  began  In  1909. 

Her  other  published  works  include  "Half 
a  Man,"  a  novel  about  Negroes,  and  "Portraits 
in  Color,"  a  collection  of  biographies  of  out- 
standing Negroee. 

Miss  Ovlngton  was  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Theodore  T.  Ovlngton,  oo-founder  of  the  105- 
year-old  firm  of  Ovlngton's  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Thirty-ninth  Street. 

She  was  chairman  of  the  board  ot  direc- 
tors of  the  N.A.A.CP.  for  ten  years,  and 
served  as  treastirer  for  several  terms. 
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[From  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  supplement  II] 
Wnuoc  Emclisb  Walumo 
(Mar.  14,  18T7-Sept.  M,  183«).  labor  re- 
former and  socialist,  was  bom  In  Louisville, 
Ky.,  the  first  of  two  sons  of  WUloughby  and 


Boaallnd  (English)  Walling  and  a  grandson 
of  William  Hayden  English  \q.v.\.  Demo- 
cratic vlce-presldentlal  candidate  in  1880. 
Walling  was  educated  In  private  schools  in 
Louisville  and  Edlnbvirgh,  Scotland,  where 
his  father,  a  physician,  was  for  foiu*  years 
United  States  consul.  In  1897  he  received 
a  B3.  degree  for  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  studied  briefly  at  the  Harvard  Law  School 
and  then  took  graduate  work  In  economics 
and  sociology  at  Chicago. 

A  man  of  Independent  means,  Walling  de- 
voted hla  life  from  the  age  of  twenty-three  to 
the  labor  movement.  In  1900-01  he  was  a 
factory  lnq>ector  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
for  the  next  four  years  he  was  a  resident  of 
the  Unlventty  Settlement  in  New  York  City's 
lower  East  Side.  At  th3  1903  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  he  Joined  with 
Jane  Addams  [qx.\,  Uarj  CSulllvan.  and 
others  In  founding  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League. 

Ftom  immigrant  friends  in  New  York  Wall- 
ing acquired  an  intereet  In  the  Busslan 
revolutionary  movement.  In  1905  he  went  to 
Bussla  to  study  it  and  remained  there  for 
the  better  part  of  two  years.  Interviewing 
most  of  the  leading  revolutionary  figures, 
including  Lenin  and  Qorky.  Upon  his  rettim 
to  western  Europe  he  wrote  Rusaia'$  Mea- 
»age  (1908).  While  in  Europe  he  married 
Anna  Strunaky,  a  socialist  and  writer  who 
had  collaborated  with  Jack  London  |9.v.], 
at  Paris  in  June  1906.  They  had  four  chil- 
dren who  grew  to  maturity:  Rosamond  Eng- 
lish, Anna  Strunsky,  Georgia,  and  WUllam 
Hayden  English. 

In  1908  WaUIng  and  his  wife  observed  a 
race  riot  in  Springfield,  m.,  and  soon  after- 
wards Walling  publUhed  two  articles  on  race 
relations  in  the  North  In  the  liuiependent. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mary  White  Ovlngton,  a 
social  worker  interested  in  the  problem  of 
the  Negro,  he  called  a  series  of  meetings  in 
hU  New  York  apartment  to  discuss  the 
formation  of  an  organisation  to  work  for 
Negro  rights.  From  these  meetings  there 
grew  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  which  was  in 
time  to  become  the  foremost  Negro  organl- 
aatlon  in  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile  Walling  had  become  active  In 
Socialist  circles,  though  he  did  not  actually 
Join  the  party  untu  1910.  In  1909  he  set  off 
a  sharp  fight  between  the  radical  and  con- 
servative wings  of  the  party  when  he  ac- 
cxised  a  group  of  Socialist  conservativee — 
Victor  Berger,  Morris  Hillqult  \qq.v.\,  Algie 
M.  Simons,  and  Bobert  Hunter — of  secreUy 
planning  to  convert  the  party  into  a  re- 
formist labor  party.  His  charges,  which  ap- 
parently had  some  foundation,  plunged  the 
party  Into  a  quarrel  that  did  not  abate  until 
the  most  radical  group  was  expelled  at  the 
1912  convention.  WaUIng  himself  remained 
a  member  of  the  Socialist  party  until  1917, 
when  he  resigned  because  of  its  antiwar 
p<dlcy.  Although  he  declined  President 
Wilson's  offer  of  a  place  on  the  special 
diplomatic  mission  to  Russia  headed  by  Ellhu 
Boot  \q.v.\  In  1917,  Walling  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  war  and  was  extremely  critical 
of  the  Socialist  pacifists. 

Even  when  he  had  been  in  the  left  wing 
of  the  Socialist  party  and  associating  with 
syndicalists.  Walling  had  devoted  consider- 
able time  to  assisting  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor.  He  did  whatever  was  asked 
of  him,  perhaps  because  he  believed  it  would 
have  been  arrogant  of  him  as  a  middle-class 
person  to  try  to  tell  labor  leaders  how  to 
conduct  their  affairs.  After  the  war  he 
worked  full-time  for  the  AJX.,  writing  for 
the  American  Federationist  and  ghost-writ- 
ing speeches  and  articles.  In  1924  he  ran  for 
Congrees  In  Connecticut  on  the  Democratic 
and  Progreeeive  tickets.  In  1935  he  became 
executive  director  of  the  Labor  Chest,  an  or- 
ganization for  the  relief  and  liberation  of 
workers  In  fascist  countries.  He  died  in  1986. 
of  pneumcmla  and  endocarditis,  In  Amster- 
dam, Holland,  where  he  bad  insisted  on 
going,  despite  a  serious  heart  attack,  to  keep 
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an  appointment  with  a  group  of  under-* 
ground  antl-Nazl  Osrmans.  His  ashes  were 
returned  for  burial  In  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery, 
Indianapolis,  tnd. 

World  War  I  and  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
had  a  profound  and  conservative  effect  upon 
Walling  as  they  had  upon  many  other  pro- 
greesives  of  his  generation.  Barly  In  his 
career  he  had  believed  that  trade  «nfn«»i«m 
and  reform  were  sufficient  to  bring  the  kind 
of  society  he  thought  America  needed.  By 
the  time  he  wrote  The  Larger  Atpect*  of 
SociaUam  (1013)  and  Progressiviam — And 
After  (1914)  reform  had  become  to  him  only 
a  necessary,  but  desirable,  step  toward 
socialism.  The  failure  of  the  Second  Inter- 
national, however,  and  the  antl -democratic 
and  anti-libertarian  aspects  of  the  commu- 
nist revolutions  led  him  back  to  his  earlier 
reformist  position.  By  1921  Walling  was  col- 
laborating with  Samuel  Oompers  [q.v.], 
whose  labor  reformism  he  had  once  held 
Insufficient,  In  an  anti-Soviet  book,  Out  of 
Their  Own  Mouttu. 

(Other  books  by  Walling  Include:  SooiaZ- 
ism  at  It  U  (1912).  Whitman  and  TtoubeZ 
(1010).  Am.  iMbor  and  Am.  Democracy 
(1036).  and  The  Mexican  Question  (1027): 
see  also  his  "The  Fovmdlng  of  the  N.AA.CJP." 
The  Oriait,  July  1020.  Anna  Strunsky  Wall- 
ing, et  al.,  WUUam  KngUah  WoUln^.-  A  Sym- 
posium (1088):  N.  r.  Tlm«M,  Sept.  13,  1036: 
interviews  with  Mis.  Walling.] 

Dano  A.  SaairNOw. 

[From  Current  Blogn4>hy,  1040] 
Oswald  OaaaisoH  Vnxaio 

Mar.  18,  1872 — Journalist. 

Address:  h.  Thomaston,  Connecticut. 

On  June  29, 1940  Oswald  Garrison  Vlllard's 
valedictory  to  The  Nation  was  published 
nearly  47  years  after  his  first  contribution 
appeared  In  that  magazine.  His  retirement 
was  precipitated  he  says,  "by  the  editors' 
abandonment  of  The  Nation's  steadfast  op- 
I>oeltlon  to  all  preparations  for  war,  to  uni- 
versal military  service,  to  a  great  navy,  and 
to  all  war,  for  this  In  my  Judgment  has  been 
the  chief  glory  of  its  great  and  honorable 
past." 

In  the  47  years  that  Oswald  Garrison  Vll- 
lard has  been  associated  with  The  Nation 
he  has  fought  for  peace,  he  has  fought  for 
civil  liberties,  he  has  fought  for  the  rights 
of  the  underprivileged.  His  platform  has 
been  "to  be  opposed  to  war,  to  hold  no  hate 
for  any  people;  to  be  determined  to  cham- 
pion a  better  world;  to  believe  In  the  equal- 
ity of  all  men  and  women;  and  to  be  opposed 
to  all  tyrants  and  all  suppression  of  liberty 
of  consclense  and  beliefs." 

A  list  of  the  causes  for  which  Vlllard 
battled  covers  most  of  the  major  contro- 
versies of  the  late  nineteenth  and  of  the 
twentieth  centuries.  He  worked  to  Improve 
the  status  of  the  Negro  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People;  he  lifted 
his  voice  for  the  emancipation  of  women; 
he  struggled  to  keep  America  out  of  the 
Spanish -American  War;  he  fought  long  and 
hard  to  keep  America  out  of  the  First  World 
War  and  later  sought  to  secure  J\ist  treat- 
ment of  Germtmy;  he  battled  for  the  con- 
scientioiis  objectors  In  that  War  and  for  the 
victims  of  the  E:splonage  Act  and  Palmer's 
Red  Raids;  always  he  attacked  tariffs,  trusts. 
Wall  Street,  corrupt  politics.  Today  he  is 
again  fighting  to  keep  America  at  peace. 

More  often  than  not  Vlllard  was  fighting 
a  lost  cause — one  commentator  said  that 
"Vlllard  had  a  genius  for  choosing  the  \m- 
popular  side  of  every  Issue."  More  often  than 
not  It  cost  him  dearly  to  fight  it.  To  some 
there  has  always  been  a  touch  of  the  dilet- 
tante reformer  about  him — he  is  "the  aristo- 
crat of  liberalism."  To  others  he  has  been  a 
surviving  voice  of  an  "old  fashioned  demo- 
cratic liberalism,  a  genuine  liberalism  which 
they  feel  can  alone  preserve  democracy 
through  the  ominous  and  regimented  jrears 
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ahead."  But  this  liberalism  to  which  VUlard 
haa  been  devoted  has  also  been  called  "an 
Inadequate  weapon,  for  pacificism  and  pas- 
sivism are  not  enough."  and  Max  Lemer  says 
that  hard  as  he  fought,  Vlllard  had  "no  clear 
outlines  of  a  conception  of  social  causation, 
a  theory  of  history,  a  program  of  action." 

Most  of  Vlllard's  outsp>oken  liberalism  ap- 
peared in  The  Nation,  which  he  received 
from  his  father,  Henry  Vlllard.  Henry  Vlllard 
came  to  America  as  a  refxigee  from  Germsoiy 
unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English.  Within 
five  years  he  was  reporting  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates.  He  became  one  of  Horace 
Greeley's  bright  young  men  on  the  New 
York  m&une,  explored  the  West  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  famous  abolitionist, 
WUllam  Lloyd  Oarriaon. 

Within  thirteen  years  Henry  Vlllard  had  be- 
come president  of  the  Oregon  Hallway  and 
Navigation  Company  and  two  years  later  of 
the  Northern  I>acific  Railroad  which  he  com- 
pleted in  1883.  He  and  his  wife  gave  their 
son  Oswald,  bom  In  Wiesbaden,  Germany, 
a  legacy  "compounded  of  New  England  aboli- 
tionism, the  German  Revolution  of  '48  and 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  shares." 

Oswald  Garrison  Vlllard's  was  a  "boyhood 
of  wonder  and  hope,"  made  up  of  New  York  in 
the  '80s,  country  life  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  trips 
across  the  wild  West  on  the  Northern  Pacific, 
Journeys  to  Europe  and  Harvard  from  which 
he  received  his  BA.  in  1893  and  his  M.A.  In 
1896,  and  at  which  be  was  an  assistant  In 
the  history  department  from  1804  to  1806. 
Prom  Harvard  young  Vlllard  went  to  Phila- 
delphia where  he  spent  half  a  year  as  re- 
porter for  the  Philadelphia  Press.  From  there 
he  went,  In  1897,  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  which  his  father  had  bought,  together 
with  The  Nation  which  thereafter  served  as 
Its  weekly  literary  supplement,  in  1881. 

As  editorial  writer  and  president  of  the 
Post,  Vlllard  had  "a  sharp  nose  for  news  and 
an  extraordinary  talent,  amounting  almost  to 
genius,  for  presenting  it  in  a  manner  that 
woiild  attract  attention  In  places  of  power." 
He  and  his  paper  came  out  strongly  against 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  played  a  large 
part  in  uncovering  the  insiu«nce  scandals 
and  corruption  in  the  New  York  legislature. 
"Single  handed  he  drove  Senator  Allds,  act- 
ing Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  otate,  out  of 
public  office."  He  and  his  paper  came  out 
strongly  for  Wilson.  Vlllard  who  was  an  early 
admirer  of  Wilson,  also  supported  him  for 
the  Governorship  of  New  Jersey  and  In  1912 
and  In  1916  for  the  Presidency.  When  Wilson 
was  nominated  Vlllard  said  "my  Joy  was 
greater  than  that  I  have  ever  felt  over  any 
political  happtenlng." 

In  WUson,  Vlllard  saw  the  best  promise  of 
the  liberal  spirit  and  in  Wilson,  VUlard  found 
his  greatest  disUluslonment.  "I  have  long 
since  come  to  believe,"  he  said  once,  "that 
it  would  have  been  better  for  the  country  had 
Champ  Clark  been  nominated."  Always  a 
strong  pacifist,  VUlard  fought  against  our 
entrance  into  the  War  and  as  late  as  1921 
had  to  be  smuggled  out  of  Cincinnati  by 
the  police  after  a  speaking  engagement  before 
the  American  Legion  of  the  town  could  get 
him.  His  wife,  Julia  Breckinridge  Sandford, 
whom  he  married  In  1003,  and  his  chUdren 
suffered  all  the  discomforts  of  ostracism. 

A  staunch  independent  like  VUlard,  run- 
ning a  staunchly  Independent  paper  like  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  making  no  conces- 
sions to  the  popular  mood  of  the  moment, 
bad  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  By  July  1918  VUlard 
had  sold  the  Post,  whUe  retaining  The  Na- 
tion which  he  edited  and  owned  untU  1032. 

The  Nation  under  Vlllard  in  the  ie20's 
was  avowedly  and  outsp(Aenly  a  fighting, 
muckraking  magaalne.  Vlllard  wrote  tben: 
"I  had  the  complete  saUsfactlon  of  mold- 
ing my  historic  Journal  according  to  my  exact 
wishes  and  bellefB."  After  the  War  The  Nation. 
VTOxked  at  getting  the  Alllea  out  of  Russia: 
It  oaUed  t<a  a  Just  peace  of  reocmdllatlon  and 
tot  toloance  and  fair  play.  Vlllard  datiied 
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Into  Germany  In  1019  and  fumlabsd  bis 
magazine  with  evidence  of  starvation  tmder 
the  blockade:  It  denounced  tha  VaraaUlss 
Trsaty;  it  urged  the  freedom  at  Bra.  nils 
was  caUed  "treason"  and  "BolaherUm"  by 
many  and  there  were  batches  ot  canosHattoPs 
from  "grieved  and  scandalised  oldest  sub- 
scribers." 

VUlard's  financial  and  Intelleotual  Inde- 
pendence made  him  a  thorn  in  the  side  ot 
other  journals.  The  Times  and  the  Tribune 
"ptirsued  him  with  Inveterate  hate,"  and  tha 
Times  went  so  far  as  to  describe  The  Nation 
as  "If  not  actiully  Bolshevik,  so  near  it  that 
the  distinction  la  not  visible  to  tiie  naked 
eye."  Vlllsrd  was  unperturtMd.  He  continued 
his  "Infectious  moral  lndlgnatl(»i,'*  and  his 
paper  had  then,  and  continued  to  b*t«,  • 
power  far  beyond  Its  circulation. 

In  1083  he  and  others  contributed  to  The 
Nation's  support  and  In  1935  it  was  sold.  But 
from  1083  untu  June  1040  each  w«ek,  "In 
sickness  or  health,  whethw  I  was  here  or  In 
Europe."  VUlard's  Issues  and  Men,  was  • 
weekly  feature  of  tJie  Jotimal. 

During  these  years  of  editorship  VUlard 
wrote  a  nujnber  of  books,  three  ot  ttiem  about 
Germany.  Germany  EmiMttled  appeared  tn 
1915;  TTie  Oerman  Phoenix  in  1933  and  In 
1040  he  wrote  Within  Oermany,  a  firsthand 
account  of  conditions  under  Hitler  In  which 
he  puUed  no  punches.  He  has  written  John 
Brown,  1800-1850:  a  Biography  Fifty  Years 
After  (1910);  Some  Newspapers  and  News- 
paper-men (1923);  Prop^tets  True  and  False 
(1038).  In  1039  two  books  by  him  ai^Mared: 
Our  Military  Chaos,  a  diarp  criticism  of  our 
defense  policy,  and  Fighting  years,  a  personal 
narrative  and  a  record  of  contemporary  his- 
tory, a  "brave,  fine  story,"  which  has  been 
conq>ared  by  some  with  Uneoln  Steffens' 
Autobiography.  In  It  Is  a  record  of  his  life  as 
a  fighting  Uberal;  In  It  is  his  phUoeophy.  And 
part  of  his  phUoeophy  Is  this:  "I  have  never 
been  able  to  work  happUy  with  men  or  wom- 
en who  are  Incapable  of  hot  Indignation  at 
something  or  other — ^whether  smaU  or  big. 
whether  it  stirred  me  personally  or  not,  If 
only  It  was  somethtng." 


Am  Mercury  47:340-1  Je  '39. 

Christian  Cent  56:546  Ap  26  '39. 

Nation  148:437-8  Ap  16  '39;  150:155-8  F  10 
'40;  150:782  Je  30  '40;  151-68+Jl  30  '40: 
151:80  Jl  27  '40. 

New  Repub  08:343-4  Ap  26  "SO. 

N  Y  Times  Book  R  pi  Ap  30  "30. 

Newsweek  5:32  My  4  '35. 

Survey  O  30 :34  Ja  '40  por. 

Time  35: 28  Ja  39 '40 

Lemer,  M.  Liberalism  of  O.  Q.  VUlard  In 
Ideas  Are  Weapons  pi 78-85  1939. 

VUlard.  O.  G.  Fighting  Years  1989. 

Who'  Who  Among  North  American  Au- 
thors. 

Who's  Who  In  America. 

[From  Who  Was  Who  In  America,  vol.  1| 

John  Elmzb  Mosolland 
Businessman,  writer:  b.  Lewis.  N.Y.,  May 
30,  1860;  s.  John  and  Mary  Ann  (Moore)  M.: 
student  New  York  U.;  m.  Jean  Torry.  Waa 
with  New  York  Tribune  12  yrs.  as  reporter, 
oorr..  poUt.  adviser,  business  rep.  and  edito- 
rial writer.  Organized  1st  Nat.  Oonv.  for 
placing  primary  elections  under  the  law: 
settled  strike  difficulty  between  New  York 
Tribune  and  the  typographical  unions  after 
15  yrs.  duration;  an  organizer  of  the  McKln- 
ley  League  and  the  Hughes  League:  with 
others  established  International  Union  Club, 
London,  1898,  which  championed  the  Boers' 
cause;  speaker  and  writer  in  presenting  meas- 
ures for  defense  of  negroee'  constitutional 
rights,  prison  reform,  federal  aid  to  edn.,  cut- 
ting down  of  Southern  representation  In 
Congress;  etc.  Active  in  World's  Race  Con- 
gress, London,  1911;  helped  to  Inaugurate 
Saturday  half  hoUday  In  America;  buUt  sys- 
tems which  carried  first  mall  and  parcels 
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utMlerKrooad  tn  Kew  Tork  and  otb«r  dtlM; 
started  moramoit  that  led  to  the  aarlng  and 
retralldlng  of  old  Pt.  Tloonderoga.  Supervla- 
tng  Inap.  of  Immigration  at  New  Tork  under 
President  Harrison.  Republican,  Presbf. 
Home:  New  Tork  Olty  and  Lewis,  N.T.  Died 
June  39.  IMS. 

[R<om  tbe  litbrary  ot  Congress,  Washington, 

D.O.I 

WiLUAjc  Edwais  BtmoRAiDT  DnBon 

Walter  White,  former  Sxecutlve  Secretary 
of  tbe  National  Association  for  the  Advanoe- 
meat  at  OcOoced  Pecyle.  stated  In  1932  that 
Dr.  W.  K.  Biovbardt  DuBols  was  one  of  the 
"eblef  molders  Off  modem  thought  regarding 
ttaeNsgra'* 

DuBc^  was  bom  on  Vebniary  38,  1868.  In 
Oreat  Barrlngton.  Maaaaehusettt.  of  French, 
Duteh.  and  Negro  ancestry.  He  entered  Flsk 
UnUenlty.  a  Negro  school  In  NashvUle.  Tea- 
nMsae.  la  1886.  AdmlUsd  aa  a  sophomon. 
DuBols  studied  pbllasophy.  the  olaastcs.  and 
physical  science.  After  graduation  from  Flak 
In  1888,  be  cominiied  his  studies  at  Har- 
Tard.  A  grant  made  it  possible  for  DuBols 
to  study  history  and  sociology  at  the  Unl- 
▼eiBlty  of  Berlin  from  1803  to  1884.  He  re- 
celred  the  PhJ}  at  Harvard  In  1885.  His  dis- 
sertation was  The  Suppreaaion  of  the  African 
Slant-Trade  to  the  United  Statea  o/  Amer- 
ica. 1939-1970.  It  was  published  In  1888  as 
the  first  volume  In  the  Harvard  Historical 
Studies. 

Dr.  DuBols  taught  cUssIcb  at  WUberforce 
nnlTaraity  at  Xenla.  Ohio,  from  1884  to  1888. 
He  was  on  the  facvUty  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1898  to  1897,  where  be 
made  a  study  of  Negroes  In  Pblladelplila.  He 
taught  sociology  at  AtlanU  University  from 
1897  to  1910.  During  this  period  of  teaching, 
DuBols  published  widely  bis  research  find- 
ings in  Negro  sociology. 

•  •  •  •  • 

m  1861,  Dr.  DuBols  Joined  tbe  Commtmlst 
Party.  His  letter  of  a|ipllcation  to  the  Party's 
General  Secretary  opens  as  follows: 
"To  Qua  Hall. 

"Communist  Partg  of  the  VSJi.. 
"New  York.  N.T. 

"On  this  flnt  day  of  October.  1801.  I  am 
applying  for  admission  to  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  Statea.  I 
have  been  long  and  slow  In  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  but  at  last  my  mind  Is  settled." 

DuBols  proceeds  to  review  the  develop- 
ment of  his  political  perspectives. 

After  mentioning  earlier  periods  in  his  life 
be  continued: 

"FlnaUy  in  1926.  I  began  a  new  effort:  I 
visited  OoDununlst  lands.  I  went  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  1926  f  19287],  1936,  1949.  and 
1969:  I  saw  the  nation  deTel<^.  I  visited  Kast 
Oermany,  Czecboelovskla  and  Poland.  I 
spent  ten  weeks  m  Cblna.  traveling  all  over 
the  land.  Then,  thia  siunmer,  I  rested  a 
month  in  Riimania. 

"I  was  early  convinced  that  Socialism  was 
an  excellent  way  of  life,  but  I  thought  it 
might  be  reached  by  various  methods.  For 
Buasla  I  was  convinced  she  had  choeen  the 
only  way  open  to  her  at  the  time.  I  saw 
Scandanavla  choosing  a  different  method, 
balf-way  between  Socialism  and  C<^ltaUsm. 
In  tbe  United  States  I  saw  Consumers  Co- 
operation as  a  path  from  Capltallam  to  So- 
cialism, while  England,  France  and  Oermany 
developed  in  the  same  direction  in  their  own 
way.  After  the  depression  and  the  Second 
World  War,  I  waa  disiUusloned.  The  Progres- 
sive movement  in  the  United  States  failed. 
Tb«  Cold  War  started.  Capitalism  called 
Communism  a  crime. 

"Today  1  have  reached  a  firm  conclusion: 

"Ci4>ltaliBm  cannot  reform  Itself;  it  is 
doomed  to  self-destruction.  No  univosal 
selfishness  can  bring  social  good  to  all. 

"Communism — the  effort  to  give  all  men 
what  they  need  and  to  ask  of  each  the  best 
they  can  contribute — ^this  is  the  only  way  of 
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hmnan  life.  It  la  a  dUBenlt  and  bard  end  to 

reach — it  has  and  wUl  make  mtstatesa,  but 
today  it  marches  trliuaphantly  on  in  ednoa- 
tion  and  sdenoe,  in  home  and  food,  wHh 
increased  freedom  of  thought  and  dsUvar- 
ance  from  dogma.  In  the  end  OommTmlson 
will  triumph.  I  want  to  help  to  brtny  that 
day. 

"The  path  of  the  Amerloaa  Oommtmlat 
Party  Is  clear:  It  will  provide  tbe  United 
Statea  with  a  real  Third  Party  and  thus  re- 
store democracy  to  this  land.  It  will  call  for: 

"1.  Public  ownership  of  natural  reeourcea 
and  ot  all  ci^>ital. 

"3.  Public  oontrtH  of  tranqiortatlon  and 
communications. 

"3.  AboUtlon  of  poverty  and  llmltatton  of 
personal  Income. 

"4.  No  eiq>Ioitatlon  of  labor. 

"4.  Social  medicine,  with  bospltaUsatlan 
and  care  of  the  old. 

**6.  Free  education  for  all. 

'^.  Training  for  Jobs  and  joba  for  all 

"8.  Discipline  for  growth  and  reform. 

"8.  Freedom  xinder  law. 

"10.  No  dogmatic  religion. 

"These  alms  are  not  crimes.  They  are  prac- 
ticed increasingly  over  the  world.  No  nation 
can  call  itself  free  which  does  not  allow  its 
citiaens  to  work  for  these  ends." 

In  1962,  Dr.  DuBols  moved  to  Qbana.  where 
be  settled  at  Accra  and  became  direotor  of 
the  irneydopedia  Africana.  Hft  became  a  citl- 
sen  of  that  country  the  following  year.  Du- 
Bols and  Kwame  Nkrumah,  President  of 
Ghana,  bad  been  associated  in  the  Pan-Afri- 
can movement.  DuB<^  died  on  August  37. 
1963. 

Barly  in  1863,  shortly  before  DuBols  died, 
Ralph  McOlll.  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Conetttu- 
tion,  visited  him  at  Accra.  McOUl  reported 
their  conversation.  Dr.  DuBols  gave  no  indi- 
cation In  this  conversation  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  about  fvw"TTiiin<^iy|  »<n/v» 
Joining  tbe  Party. 
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H.R.  10174,  TO  REQUIRE  THE  USE 
OP  RECYCLED  PAPER  IN  THE  PRO- 
DUCTION OP  THE  CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday.  July  28, 1  intro- 
duced H.R.  10174,  a  measure  which 
would  require  the  use  of  recycled  paper 
in  the  production  of  the  Congkbsional 
Record. 

The  CoNGRkssioKAL  RECORD,  which  is 
published  each  day  that  Congress  is  in 
session,  uses  approximately  5.000  tons 
of  newsprint  each  year.  Since  17  trees 
are  required  to  manufacture  1  ton  of 
paper,  85,000  trees  would  be  saved  by 
switching  to  recycled  paper. 

Not  only  would  this  measure  save  our 
forest,  it  would  save  the  Government 
money.  One  hundred  percent  recycled 
newsprint  costs  $7.50  a  ton  less  than 
virgin  newsprint. 

Many  prestigious  newspapers  have  al- 
ready taken  this  step.  The  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  and  the  New  York  Daily 
News  are  among  those  newspapers  which 
have  switched  to  recycled  paper. 

I  have  begun  fUUng  my  stationery 
needs  with  recycled  paper,  and  will  use 
it  as  much  as  possible  for  news  releasee, 
questionnaires,  and  other  purposes. 


By  using  recycled  paper,  we  are  also 
reducing  the  solid  waste  problem.  Tons 
of  paper  clog  our  dumps,  litter  our  bigh- 
ways.  and  are  burned  to  fill  the  air  with 
noxious  smoke. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  save  a 
portion  of  our  forests,  reduce  government 
expenses,  and  eliminate  a  part  of  our 
solid  waste  problem,  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  switch  to  recycled  paper  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  CoNGKXssiOMAL  Recoko. 


THE  PUBLIC'S  RIOHT  TO  KNOW 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEI»RESBNTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mx.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
July  25.  1971,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  carried  a  guest  column  by  the 
veteran  supporter  of  Communist  causes, 
Corliss  Lamont,  entitled  "The  Cas- 
sandras  in  America."  Although  stating 
the  self-evident  fact  that  fears  of  a 
trend  toward  fascism  In  the  United 
States  are  unrealistic  and  unfounded,  eis 
was  to  be  expected  Mr.  Lamont  manages 
to  get  in  his  licks  against  "the  wide- 
spread brutality  of  city  police,"  the 
witch-hunt  investigating  committees  of 
Congress,  typified  by  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee — now 
the  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee— and  other  issues  which  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  Daily  World,  the  Commu- 
nist publication,  on  a  regular  basis. 

Mr.  Lamont  is  identified  as  an  author 
and  as  chairman  of  the  National  Emer- 
gency CivU  Liberties  Committee  which 
is  the  present  name  of  the  old  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee,  cited 
as  a  Communist  front  in  1959  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. The  committee's  citation  reads: 
National  EmaosiTCT  Civn.  Libertics 
ComfRTKa 

The  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
is  an  <Hganlzatlon  with  headquarters  in  New 
York,  whose  avowed  purpose  is  to  abolish 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties and  discredit  the  FBI.  "•  •  •  The  com- 
mittee finds  that  the  Emergency  Civil  Liber- 
ties Committee,  established  in  1861,  although 
representing  Itself  as  a  non-Oommunlst 
group,  actually  operates  as  a  front  for  the 
Communist  Party.  It  has  repeatedly  assisted. 
by  means  ot  funds  and  legal  aid,  Communists 
Involved  in  Smith  Act  violations  and  similar 
legal  proceedings.  One  of  Its  chief  activities 
has  been  and  still  is  the  dissemination  of 
volxuninous  Communist  propaganda  mate- 
rial." 

"Frank  Wilkinson  was  called  as  a  witness 
when  he  appeared  in  Atlanta  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Emergency  civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee to  propagandize  against  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  and  to  pro- 
test its  hearings.  In  1956  Wilkinson  was  Iden- 
tified as  a  Communist  Party  member  by  a 
former  FBI  undercover  agent  within  the 
party.  Summoned  at  the  time  to  answer  the 
allegation,  his  reply  to  all  question  was.  'I 
am  answering  no  question  of  this  committee.' 
This  also  became  bis  stock  reply  to  questions 
when  he  appeared  during  the  Atlanta  hear- 
ings. •  •  •  Wilkinson  has  since  been  convicted 
of  contempt  of  Congress  and  sentenced  to  one 
year  in  JaU." 

"Disputing  the  non-Communist  claim  of 
the  organization,  the  committee  finds  that 
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a  number  of  ottiar  Indlvldutia  oomnected  with 
the  BCLC  also  have  been  Idantlfled  under 
oath  as  Communists.  •  •  •" 

{Committee  on  Vn-Amerioan  Aetivttiet, 
Annual  Report  for  1958,  House  Keport  187. 
March  9,  19i9,  pp.  U  and  55.) 

The  ECLC  was  but  one  of  a  long  Ust 
of  Communist  fronts  and  causes  to  which 
ISx.  Lamont  has  lent  his  name.  His  writ- 
ings have  been  carried  and  advertised 
by  Communist  publications  dating  back 
to  the  1930's.  Regeu-dless  of  any  legiti- 
mate claims  that  can  be  made  for  the 
NECLC  at  the  present  time  in  the  area 
of  civil  liberties,  the  bias  and  lack  of 
objectivity  of  Mr.  Lamont  is  readily 
apparent. 

In  the  interest  of  the  public's  right  to 
know — a  cause  f  ervoitly  expoused  by  the 
New  York  Times  in  the  issue  of  the  Pen- 
tagon Pi4>eiB — it  Is  indeed  unfortimate 
that  the  Times  could  not  have  appraised 
the  putdic  of  Mr.  Lamont's  long  history 
of  tsdlcal  and  leftist  propensities. 

Tbe  column.  "The  Cassandras  in 
America."  follows: 

THK  CSSaaNDBAS  in    AMMTn* 

(By  Corllas  Lamont) 

The  cry  of  calamity  is  contagious.  Re- 
peatedly in  the  public  prints  and  in  oon- 
veraatlon,  we  have  read  and  heard  that 
fascism  or  neofaseUm  is  Just  around  the 
comer  for  the  United  States.  This  shadow 
flung  across  the  Immediate  fut\u«  portends 
a  police  state  with  rigid  censorship,  suppres- 
sion of  all  oppoeition,  a  one-party  system 
and  complete  nulllflcatton  of  our  democratic 
procedures. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  American  democracy  has  been  dis- 
graced by  a  number  of  recent  events:  the 
wholesale  Jailing,  for  instance,  of  sctne  13,000 
antiwar  demonstrators,  most  of  them  illegally 
arrested,  In  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May,  1971; 
the  widespread  brutality  of  city  poUce;  the 
shooting  of  students  at  Kent  SUte,  Ohio, 
and  Jackson,  Misslssipi^;  the  proliferation 
of  lists  of  "subversives"  by  government  agen- 
cies, both  Federal  and  local,  and  the  passage 
of  repressive  new  laws  such  as  the  antiriot 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  tbe 
clearly  unconstitutional  provisions  in  the 
Crime  Oontrol  Act  and  the  Drug  Control  Act. 

But  are  these  the  symptoms  of  a  creeping 
or  leaping  fascism?  I  think  not. 

The  Cassandras  who  respond  to  such  dis- 
mal facts  by  crying  "fascism  is  coming"  are 
forgetful  or  ignorant  of  American  history. 
Certainly  the  civil-liberties  crisis  today  is 
serious.  But  as  a  vigorous  supporter  of  tbe 
Bill  of  Rights  for  some  forty  years,  I  am 
aware  that  some  sort  of  civil-Ubertles  crisis 
Is  almost  always  with  us.  The  current  situa- 
tion is  not  nearly  as  grim  as  after  World  War 
I  and  the  Russian  Revolution,  when  the 
notorious  Palmer  raids  took  place;  or  as  dur- 
ing the  fifties  when  there  was  a  spate  of  anti- 
freedom  legislation  and  McCarthylsm  was 
blighting  almost  every  area  of  our  culture. 

Those  fearful  of  a  fascist  take-over  also 
overemphaalae  the  negative  and  overlook  the 
considerable  gains  American  democracy  has 
achieved  in  recent  years.  The  witch-hunt  in- 
vesUgatlng  committees  of  Congress,  typified 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee (now  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee),  are  less  of  a  menace  today. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  toward  full 
constitutional  rights  for  the  Negroes  and 
other  racial  minorities,  including  tbe  aU  but 
total  disappearance  of  lynching.  The  courts, 
especially  the  U.S.  Appeals  Courts  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  have  in  general  lent  support 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights  over  the  last  decade. 

It  is  possible  that  an  Appeals  Court  or  the 
Supreme  Court,  even  with  Mr.  Nixon's  ap- 
pointees, will  reverse  the  conviction  at  tbe 
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Chicago  Seven  and  daelare  unconstitutional 
the  anti-riot  statute  under  which  they  were 
held  guUty.  Indicative  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  stance  on  civil  liberties  waa  its  re- 
cent decision  that  The  New  York  Times  and 
Tbe  Washington  Post  could  not  be  restrained 
by  the  United  Statea  Oovemment  from  pub- 
lishing the  Pentagon  Papers  on  the  Vietnam 
war. 

In  New  Tork  City  In  May.  1871.  a  Jury 
acquitted  thirteen  Black  Panthers  of  con- 
spiracy to  murder  policemen  and  to  commit 
other  violence,  while  in  New  Haven  the  same 
month  the  Government  dropped  Its  prosecu- 
tion of  Panther  leader  Bobby  Seale  for  oon- 
q>iracy  to  murder. 

Those  who  are  hatmted  by  the  spector  of 
fascism  also  do  not  consider  that  certain 
rightist  tendencies  may  well  repreaent  one 
of  thoee  temporary  swings  of  the  political 
pendulum  typical  of  our  history.  Much  of 
today's  reactionary  legislation  is  an  over- 
reaction  to  student  riots  and  tbe  artsure  of 
ccdlege  buildings,  to  the  senseless  bombings 
by  the  Weathermen  and  right  extremlsta. 
and  to  the  mtirder  of  considerable  numbers 
of  policemen  year  after  year. 

Finally,  the  capitalist  class  in  tbe  United 
States  does  not  need  a  fascist  regime  Va. 
order  to  maintain  its  dominance.  The  radical 
and  revolutionary  movements  are  weak  and 
disunited.  A  large  majority  of  the  trade 
unions  are  conservative,  and  are  actually 
part  of  the  Establishment.  We  shall  always 
no  doubt  have  with  us  crackpot  rightist  and 
supeipatrtotlc  groups  yelling  about  the 
"Communist  conspiracy,"  but  I  do  not  see 
in  tbe  oOng  any  constellation  of  forces  that 
could  put  fascism  across  here. 

With  all  tbe  factors  in  American  life  that 
violate  or  threaten  democratic  principles, 
they  stUl  do  not  add  up  to  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  of  fascism.  True,  things  could 
change  drastically.  But  crying  wolf  mean- 
while dangerously  confuses  the  situation.  If 
the  conviction  grows  that  fascism  is  here  or 
almost  here,  unrealistic  retreat  may  spread. 
The  sound  position  Is  for  us  never  to  quail  in 
fright  of  an  alleged  fascist  threat,  but  al- 
ways to  stand  fast  and  do  battle  for  freedom. 
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BIO  BUS  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  of  editorials  in  favor  of  my  posi- 
tion of  opposition  to  the  big  bus  bill. 
H.R.  4354,  is  increasing.  The  latest  one 
I  have  received  is  the  one  contained  in 
today's  Washington  Evening  Star.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Obese  Bttses 

The  country  is  having  to  learn  the  pain- 
ful way  that  bigger  isn't  necessarily  better, 
and  Congress  has  been  of  little  help  in  con- 
trolling the  grotesque  inflation  of  about 
everything.  It  has,  for  example,  allowed  trail- 
er trucks  on  the  nation's  highways  to  grow 
much  too  large  for  the  safety  and  sanity  of 
the  motoring  public.  (Tbe  truckers  disagree 
and  want  authorization  for  still  larger  ones.) 
And  now  the  House  has  passed  a  bill  that 
would  permit  the  operation  of  wider  buaee 
on  interstate  routes. 

Some  practical-sounding  arguments  were 
offered  by  the  prop>onent8.  It  seems  for  in- 
stance that  about  22,000  buses  wider  tbaa 
the  present  interstate  limit  have  been  manu- 
factured and  already  are  operating  on  many 
state  roads  and  dty  streets  (lufladlng  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  streets) .  PerlSh  the  thought 
that  all  those  shall  be  denied  tbe  use  of  the 


interstate  highways,  some  congressmen  said. 

Also,  the  advocates  maintained,  buses  must 
l>e  wider  so  that  wider  seats  can  be  InaTalliSd, 
so  that  the  highway  congestion  problem  ean 
be  solved.  "We  have  but  one  purpose,  and  that 
is  to  make  bus  travel  more  comf<»tabls  and 
convenient  for  commuters,  so  they  will  leave 
their  cars  at  bcsne,"  said  Representative 
James  C.  Wright  Jr.  of  Texas.  But  sxirely  a 
seat  an  inch  or  so  wider  wouldn't  make  all 
that  much  difference  to  a  short-haul 
commuter. 

Then  there  was  tbe  argument  that  the 
bill  only  calls  for  slz-lncb  widening  of  buses. 
■and  who  is  going  to  qtilbble  about  six 
inches?  Bepreeentative  Schwengel  of  Iowa 
did.  explaining  that  this  would  add  13.000 
pounds  to  the  weight  of  the  vehicle.  Nor,  he 
said,  is  the  potential  road  basard  factor  to 
be  sniffed  at. 

Anyway,  this  would  undeniably  be  more  of 
the  creeping  oongestloo  that  has  advanced 
by  two  Inches  here  and  six  inches  there  until 
it  has  become  almost  suffocating.  If  this  bill 
passes,  will  the  bus  manufacturera  begin 
tnmntig  a  dream  cruiser  six  Inches  wider  than 
the  new  legal  interstate  limit,  and  when 
enough  of  those  accumulate  will  their  very 
numbers  be  used  to  Justify  another  stretdi- 
ing  of  the  limit?  That  seems  almost 
predictable. 

And  is  this  Just  a  prelude  to  another  at- 
tempt to  increase  truck  slaes  and  weights? 
That's  denied,  but  some  of  the  House  plead- 
ers for  larger  biises  are  among  those  who 
have  in  the  past  advocated  bigger  trucks.  A 
truck-enlargement  bUl  was  squelched  in  tbe 
last  Congress,  and  we  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  slmlUr  treatment  to  this  bus  proposition. 


NIXONOMIC8:  TEORD  VERSE: 
THINGS  GET  BETTER  WHEN 
THINGS  GET  WORSE 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or  TBNNKSSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Teimessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  permit  me  a  few  moments  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  our  able  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  that  fascinat- 
ing young  storyteller  at  the  White  House, 
the  President's  news  secretary. 

This  week  we  received  more  than  our 
usual  share  of  depressing  news  on  the 
economy;  the  1971  budget  deficit  will  be 
$23.24  billion  when  the  President  earlier 
predicted  a  surplus  of  more  than  a  ba- 
llon dollars:  our  foreign  trade  posture  is 
{dumping  faster  than  the  stock  market; 
economic  indicators  fell  last  month  for 
the  first  time  since  last  October. 

Now,  all  this  impressed  me  as  a  pretty 
daric  picture  especially  since  the  White 
House  has  again  underestimated  Federal 
revenues,  this  time  by  nearly  $6  billion 
forfl8eall971. 

Therefore,  you  can  understand  my  pro- 
found sense  of  relief  when  our  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  spoke  to  assure  all  that 
these  figures  were,  in  fact,  good  news. 

That  is  right,  good  news. 

He  said  in  a  Joint  statement  with  our 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Labor  that — 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  a  full-em- 
ployment balance  or  surplus  had  been 
achieved  .  .  .  after  three  successive  years  of 
full-employment  deficit  totaling  more  than 
$40  billion. 

What  this  means  is  that  if  we  had  full 
employment  in  the  economy  instead  of  6 
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percent  unemployment,  we  would  not 
have  run  a  $23.24  billion  deficit,  but 
would  actually  have  had  a  sxirplus  of  $2.5 
billion. 

Now,  I  really  do  not  understand  why 
this  Is  good  news,  but  if  it  satisfies  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry,  a  man  who  is 
supposed  to  know  these  things,  then  it 
should  certainly  be  reassuring  to  those  of 
us  who  thought  the  economy  was  steadily 
deteriorating. 

Then,  Just  in  case  there  might  be 
slight  doubt  lingering  in  my  mind  as  to 
how  well  things  are  going,  that  able 
young  advertising  executive  of  the  White 
House  Press  Office  immediately  removed 
this  possibility. 

He  termed,  according  to  a  report  in  the 
July  29  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  1871 
budget  picture  "a  healthy  thing." 

Thus,  with  this  reassurance,  despite 
every  outward  Indication  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  demonstrated  an  inept- 
ness  at  handling  national  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  that  has  not  been  evi- 
dent since  the  Hoover  administration,  I 
am  certain  that  we  will  all  sleep  better  at 
night  knowing  that  the  classical  eco- 
nomic theory,  "Nlxonomics,"  is  working 
smoothly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  "Fis- 
cal 1971  Deficit  of  TJB.  Budget  was  $23.24 
Billion"  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point.  I 
commend  it  not  only  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  should  any  of  them  have 
missed  the  "good"  news  from  the  ad- 
ministration this  week,  but  also  to  those 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  currently 
enjoying  this  Republican  prosperity  on 
extended  vacations  made  possible  by  the 
disappearance  of  their  Jobs  under  the 
policies  of  this  administration.  It  will 
also  be  reassuring  to  the  millions  of 
other  Americans  who  are  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  similar  Republican  pros- 
perity vacations;  to  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  live  on  fixed  incomes  which 
are  being  eaten  up  weekly  by  inflation, 
and  to  the  millions  of  investors  in  the 
market  where  confidence  in  the  economy 
is  so  great  that  the  bottom  has  not 
dropped,  at  least  not  yet. 

Hopefully,  we  will  all  remember  and 
express  our  proper  gratitude  in  Novem- 
ber of  1972. 

The  article  follows : 

FncAL  1971  Dkrcr  op  U.S.  Bvoart  Was  $23.24 
BnxxoN 

WASRnteroM — Tb«  Xederal  budget  ran  m 
wtxopptng  •23.24  bUlloQ  deficit  In  the  HbcaI 
year  that  ended  June  30  as  revenue  fell 
almoet  $S  billion  short  ot  the  Nlzon  admln- 
Istntlon  estimate. 

ThU  fiscal  1071  shortfall  follows  a  deficit 
of  $2.88  bUllon  the  previous  fiscal  year  and 
la  the  second  largest  budget  deficit  since 
World  War  II.  tralUng  only  the  $26.16  Ml- 
llon  of  red  Ink  In  fiscal  1968. 

Top  administration  crfDcials,  however,  em- 
phasized that  If  the  economy  had  been 
<q)enitlng  at  "full  employment"  throughout 
the  last  fiscal  year,  the  budget  would  have 
run  a  stirplus  of  $2.5  billion.  Ofllclals  gen- 
erally consider  "full  emplojrment"  to  mean 
a  Joblaas  rate  of  about  4%,  but  throughout 
fiscal  1971  the  un«mpIoym«nt  rate  exceeded 
5%  and  rose  as  high  as  6.2%. 

Ftnx-xMFLOTKxirr  mujufci 
"Tot  the   third    year   In   a   row.  a  full- 
employment   balance  w  surplus  had   been 
achieved  .  .  .  after  three  successive  yectfs  of 
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full-employment  deficit  totaling  more  tban 
$40  MUlon,"  Treasury  Secretary  John  B. 
Connally  and  George  P.  Shultz,  Director  of 
the  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget,  said 
In  a  prepared  statement. 

At  tbe  White  House.  Press  Secretary  Ron- 
ald li.  Zlegler  caUed  the  fiscal  1971  budget 
results  "a  healthy  thing."  ICr.  Zlegler  said 
that  the  Important  thing  was  "not  the 
deficit  per  se"  but  the  fact  that  the  budget 
was  In  "fuU-amployment"  balance. 

But  Democratic  National  Chairman  Law- 
rence F.  O'Brien  said  the  "tremendous  In- 
ereaaa"  In  the  deficit  Is  "another  indication 
of  tbe  abysmal  failure  of  the  NUon  eco- 
nomic policy.  Caused  primarily  by  a  shortfall 
In  tax  revenue  reeulttDg  from  the  sluggish 
economy,  the  Nixon  deficit  will  do  Uttle  to 
help  get  the  economy  moving  and  could  do 
much  to  push  up  Interest  rates  and  kill  off 
what  little  economic  recovery  we  already 
have."  Mr.  O'Brlsn  charged. 

Revenue  In  fiscal  1971  totaled  $188.38  bU- 
llon, down  nearly  $6.9  blUlon  from  the  ad- 
ministration's January  estimate  of  $194.19 
biUlon  and  even  below  the  $193.74  bUUon  In 
fiscal  1970.  Outlays  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
totaled  $211.57  bUllon,  below  the  January 
proJecUon  of  $212.76  billion  but  up  from  the 
previous  year's  $196JW  bUllon. 

DBPJUT  B  FLATKD  DOWIT 

Despite  the  optlmlsttc  oOlclal  pronounce- 
ments, it  was  evident  the  administration 
sought  to  play  down  the  budget  deficit.  ITn- 
llke  last  year,  no  press  conference  was  held 
to  announce  the  results. 

When  President  Nixon  first  submitted  the 
fiscal  1971  budget,  in  February  1970,  he 
noted  that  he  "pledged  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  I  would  submit  a  balanced  budget 
for  1971,"  and  he  went  on  to  project  a  slim 
surplus  of  $1.3  UUlon.  But  several  months 
later  the  administration  changed  this  to  an 
estimated  $1.3  bUllon  deficit  for  flacal  1971, 
and  then  last  January  forecast  an  $18.6  Mi- 
lion  defidt. 

The  final  budget  figures  show  that  fiscal 
1971  spending  was  almost  $11  bUllon  higher 
than  the  Initial  administration  estimate  of 
$200.77  bUUon  whUe  receipts  feU  almoet  $14 
blUlon  short  of  the  $202.10  blUlon  forecast  In 
January  1970. 

THIS  TXAR'S  OTTTLOOK 

The  administration  also  has  shown  a  gen- 
eral reluctance  to  discuss  this  fiscal  year's 
budget  outlook.  Although  the  official  deficit 
estimate  for  the  year  that  started  July  l  is 
stlU  $11.6  bUlloUt  many  congressional  and 
other  analysts  believe  the  deficit  wiU  reach  at 
least  $20  blUlon.  Thus,  the  administration 
seems  almost  assured  of  registering  the  larg- 
est two-year  deficit  total  since  World  War  n. 

One  high  budget  official,  however,  said  the 
administration  Is  stUl  aiming  for  a  full-em- 
ployment budget  balance  In  fiscal  1972,  al- 
though many  economists  doubt  even  this  is 
poeslble.  This  budget  official  also  said  It 
should  be  possible  to  "subetantlally  reduce" 
the  deficit  In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1972,  because  the  administration  expects 
the  economy  wUl  be  moving  closer  to  so- 
called  full  employment  by  then,  which  would 
produce  a  spurt  In  receipts. 

More  than  90%  of  the  revenue  shortfall  for 
the  January  estimate,  the  administration 
said,  was  due  to  a  lag  in  Income-tax  receipts. 
Corporate  income-tax  receipts  feU  $3.3  bU- 
Uco  below  the  January  estimate,  while  indi- 
vldual  Income-tax  revenue  was  $2.1  bdUlon 
lower  than  expected. 

This  resulted  prlmarUy  from  a  more  slug- 
gish economic  performance  In  the  first  half 
of  this  calendar  year  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, some  administration  offlalals  conceded. 

A  number  of  smaU  reductions  In  spending 
more  than  offset  a  $1.2  blUion  Increase  In 
defense  outlays  from  the  January  estimate. 
The  largest  reductions  were  $441  nUUlon  less 
in  outlays  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
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TTrban  Dertiopment  (net  mortgage  purchases 
by  the  OoTemment  National  Mortgage  Aaso- 
clatlon.  urban  renewal  outlays  and  Model 
City  grant  dUburaements  aU  were  lower  than 
expected),  and  a  $887  mlUlon  reductton  in 
outlays  of  the  AgrlciUture  Department's 
Commodity  credit  Corp. 


SOVIET  MILITARY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT— PART  II 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACHtrsrns 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  previously  discussed  the  recently 
released  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port on  "CcHnparison  of  Military  Re- 
search and  Development  Expenditures 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union."  An  article  in  the  July  30.  1971. 
Washington  Post.  "Pentagon  Claim  of 
Arms  Gap  Is  Questioned,"  describes  some 
of  the  major  conclusions  of  the  report. 
The  GAO  report  refers  to  the  Stock- 
holm International  Peace  Research 
Institutes  SIPRI  Yearbook  of  World 
Armaments  and  Disarmament  1969-70. 
The  SIPRI  Yearbook,  published  in  No- 
vonber  1970.  contains  a  very  informative 
and  perceptive  section  on  "US  Estimates 
of  Soviet  Expmditures  for  Military 
Research." 

In  March  1971  I  requested  Dr.  John  D. 
Holmfeld  of  the  Science  Policy  Research 
Division  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  to  comment  on  the  SIPRI  analy- 
sis. Additional  memoranda  by  Randall 
Forsberg,  the  author  of  the  SIPRI  sec- 
tion, and  Dr.  Holmfeld  have  helped  to 
clarify  some  of  the  problems  involved  in 
trying  to  estimate  Soviet  military  re- 
search and  development  and  highlighted 
the  difficulties  of  making  meaningful 
comparisons  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States. 

During  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearings  on  the  mlUtary  pro- 
curement authorization  bill  I  asked  Dr. 
John  Foster,  the  director  of  defense 
research  and  engineering,  for  his  com- 
ment on  the  SIPRI  Yearbook's  critique 
of  DOD's  estimates.  Dr.  Foster  replied 
that  the  SIPRI  analysis  is — 

Based  on  data  available  to  the  author 
as  of  mid- 1970.  The  data  consisted  of 
published  budget  data  and  imclassified 
statements  by  various  officials  up  to  that 
time.  As  such,  the  analysis  should  be 
expected  to  have  significant  limitations. 
The  SIPRI  conclusion  that  valid  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  research  and  develop- 
ment are  not  possible — with  that  data 
base — is  probably  correct.  Missing  data 
Includes  the  dollar  pricing  of  the  space 
program,  the  quantification  of  tech- 
nological positions  with  time  for  space 
and  military  RJD.T.  &  E..  the  manpower 
and  facilities  crosschecks,  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  overall  magnitude  of  the 
Soviet  effort.  The  analysis  is  remarkable 
in  its  deduction  of  the  U.S.  estimating 
techniques,  however.  The  techniques  had 
not  been  published  as  of  that  date. 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Foster  that  the  SIPRI 
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study  is  "remarkable  for  Its  deduction 
of  the  U.S.  estimating  techniques"  and 
I  have  seen  nothing  that  convinces  me 
that  SIPRI's  criticism  of  these  tech- 
niques is  not  essentially  correct.  Much 
of  the  "missing  data'  that  Dr.  Foster 
refers  to  is  still  under  a  veil  of  secrecy 
and  its  accuracy  and  pertinence  remains 
to  be  independently  evaluated  and  pub- 
licly discussed.  Until,  for  example,  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  CIA  are 
willing  to  declassify  their  studies  of  the 
dollar  pricing  of  the  Soviet  space  pro- 
grtun.  one  should  retain  a  skeptical 
attitude  toward  DOD's  data  and 
methodology. 

Today  and  on  subsequent  days  I  will 
place  in  the  Record  studies  that  may 
indicate  grounds  for  continued  skepti- 
cism about  the  alleged  "RkD  Gap."  I  in- 
sert Michael  Getler's  article  in  the 
July  30.  1971,  Washington  Post  and  the 
Stockholm  International  Peace  Research 
Institute  Yearbook  study  and  additional 
papers  by  Dr.  John  Holmfeld  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  and  Randall 
Forsberg  of  SIPRI : 

The  articles  follow : 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  30,  19711 
Pentagon  Claim  op  Abmb  Oap  Is  Quxstioned 
(By  Michael  Oetler) 

The  General  Accounting  Ofllce  has  told 
mlUtary  committees  In  Congress  that  It  has 
"reservations"  about  Pentagon  claims  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  outspendlng  the  United 
States  by  $3  billion  a  year  on  new  weapons 
research. 

The  Congressional  investigative  agency  was 
asked  on  April  1  by  a  House  Armed  Services 
Eubconunlttee  to  look  Into  a  new  Pentagon 
analysis  presented  during  budget  hearings  in 
March.  It  warned  of  a  potentlaUy  danger- 
ous gap  In  mlUtary  research  and  develop- 
ment (R&D)  work  opening  up  between  the 
two  nations. 

The  results  of  an  unreleased  GAO  investi- 
gation, sent  to  the  chairmen  of  seven  con- 
gressional comnUttees  this  week,  indicate 
that  the  agency  was  hampered  In  its  at- 
tempt at  Independent  analysis  by  Penta- 
gon secretiveness  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of 
reliable  budget  Information  published  by 
the  Soviets. 

"According  to  Department  of  Defense  of- 
ficials," the  GAO  study  notes,  "their  con- 
clusion regarding  increased  Soviet  Union 
R&D  funding  was  based  primarily  on  intel- 
ligence reports.  With  one  exception  these 
reports  were  not  available  to  us." 

Summing  up  its  findings  for  tbe  legislators 
working  on  the  Pentagon's  own  R&D  budget 
request,  GAO  reported  two  main  conclu- 
sions: 

"On  the  basis  of  the  limited  information 
available  to  us,"  GAO  said,  "we  believe  that 
extreme  secretiveness  by  the  Soviet  Union 
results  In  data  which  are  insufficient  for  a 
realistic  measurement  of  Its  military  R&D 
efforts." 

Commenting  on  the  techniques  used  by 
the  Pentagon  to  make  its  comparison,  GAO 
concluded  that  "Although  we  believe  the 
Defense  Department  methodology  with  Its 
limited  data  base  may  be  useful  in  indi- 
cating trends  and  the  apparent  magnitude 
of  the  Soviet  Union  mlUtary  R&D  threat, 
we  have  reservations  as  to  Its  usefulness  in 
quantifying  relative  efforts  or  spending 
gape  between  the  countries." 

Attempts  to  estimate  how  much  money 
the  Russians  are  really  putting  into  secret 
mlUtary  research  have  been  a  source  of  con- 
siderable but  generally  quiet  attention  and 
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dispute  for  many  years  among  Kremlinol- 
oglstfl  here. 

The  new  Pentagon  analysis,  presented 
pubUcly  to  Congress,  touched  off  consider- 
ably more  debate  and  brought  the  issue  more 
into  the  open.  Tbe  Pentagon  analysis  esti- 
mates that  the  Russians  are  now  pumping 
$10  blUlon  a  year  into  nUUtary  R&D,  com- 
pared with  about  $7  bllUon  annually  in  this 
country. 

ITie  Pentagon's  chief  scientist.  Dr.  John 
S.  Foster  Jr.,  ealls  the  new  study  "an  im- 
pressive pioneering  attempt"  to  resolve  these 
questions.  Even  with  the  problems  of  ac- 
curately converting  rubles  to  doUars  and  of 
Soviet  budget  concealments,  Foster  main- 
tains that  the  Pentagon  figures  are  accurate 
within  10  to  20  per  cent. 

If  the  Pentagon  is  correct,  then  the  United 
States  could  conceivably  be  siirprlsed  by  a 
new  weapon  gap  suddenly  opened  by  the 
Russians.  If  the  Pentagon  is  wrong,  as  the 
GAO  suggests  it  might  be,  then  mlUions  of 
dollars  In  future  defense  expenditures  might 
be  safely  spent  in  other  areas. 

Testifying  before  Congress,  Foster  said  he 
was  not  presenting  the  new  analysis  to  make 
the  Soviets  look  "10  feet  tall"  or  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  match  the  $3-blIUon  difference. 
Rather,  Foster  said,  "all  this  Is  presented  as 
background  to  provide  an  understanding  of 
the  current  situation  and  give  some  Indica- 
tion of  what  the  U.S.  has  to  do  in  the  future 
if  it  is  to  cope  with  the  problem." 

The  Pentagon's  most  immediate  goal  is  to 
stop  a  three-year  downtrend  in  mlUtary 
R&D.  This  year's  budget  includes  an  $800 
mllUon  Increase  In  this  category. 

The  GAO  says  that  any  Soviet-American 
R&D  budget  comparisons  are  also  oompU- 
cated  by  sevM«l  other  factors: 

Inclusion  in  the  Soviet  budget  of  funds 
for  activities  that  are  largely  financed  in  the 
United  States  by  private  corporations  and 
sources  other  than  the  federal  government. 

The  GAO  disputed  the  Pentagon's  assess- 
ment of  the  level  of  defense-related  research 
in  this  country.  GAO  estimates  that  when 
these  other  sotirces  of  finance  are  counted, 
the  total  should  be  increased  by  about  $1 
blUlon. 

Uncertainties  in  converting  rubles  to  dol- 
lars. GAO  cited  unclassified  estimates  of 
realistic  exchange  ratios  which  range  from 
$1.30  to  $3.50  a  ruble.  The  Pentagon  used  a 
$2  rate. 

Differences  In  methods,  especlaUy  In  the 
use  of  manpower  and  equipment. 

Differences  in  innovating  approach  be- 
tween a  centrally  planned  economy  and  a 
competitive  market  economy. 

The  reported  Inferiority  of  some  scientific 
faciUtles  and  equipment  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
especially  the  lack  of  highly  advanced  com- 
puters for  research  work. 

SIPRI  Teabbook  op  Wokld  Asmaicxnts  and 

Disabhament  1969/70 

U.S.  KSTIICATXS  OP  SOVOTT  KXFKNDrrUUS  lOB 
lOUTABT  RESEAKCH — XNTBODtTCTION  AND 
SUMMAST 

No  official  information  about  expenditure 
for  mlUtary  research  and  development 
(R&D)  is  published  in  tbe  Soviet  Union. 
However,  US  Department  of  Defense  officials 
have  recently  presented  estimates  of  the  level 
of  Soviet  spending  on  defence-related  R&D 
and  of  the  trend  in  this  expenditure  over 
the  past  decade.  They  have  siiggested,  on  the 
basis  of  these  estimates,  that  the  United 
States  defence  research  and  development 
effort  has  been  overtaken  by  the  Soviet  effort. 

No  sources  are  given  for  the  official  US 
estimates.  This  section  therefore  looks  at  the 
\inofflcial  studies  published  m  the  United 
States  VThlch  have  either  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem of  estimating  Soviet  mUitary  R&D  ex- 
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pendlture.  or  almply  attempted  to  provide 
an  estimate.  The  problem  is  raised  \n  studies 
which  attempt  to  estimate  total  Soviet  mili- 
tary expenditure  because  many  US  experts 
beUeve  that  R&D  expenditure  Is  partiaUy 
or  entirely  excluded  from  the  official  Bovlat 
defence  budget.  They  therefore  try  to 
Identify  tbe  non-defence  budget  aources  of 
flnanoe  for  military  R&D,  and  to  get  an 
estimate  to  add  on  tbe  offtelal  defence  ex- 
penditure figure.  The  question  of  miUtary 
B  &  D  expenditure  is  also  raised  in  studlaa 
of  Soviet  science  statistics,  and  of  the  total 
Soviet  R&D  effort,  clvU  as  weU  as  mUitary. 

AU  the  unofficial  US  studies  which  esti- 
mate Soviet  miUtary  R&D  expenditure 
derive  their  estimates  from  the  Soviet  science 
statistics.  It  Is  noticeable  that  the  authors 
irtio  make  a  detaUed  analysis  of  these  sta- 
tistics' give  either  no  estimate  at  aU,  or  a 
rough  order-of-magnltude  estimate  only. 
Furthermore,  the  difficulties  of  the  Soviet 
science  data  are  such  that  the  two  order- 
of-magnitude  estimates  given  by  these 
authors  diverge  considerably:  one  is  twice  as 
great  as  the  other.  The  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  evidence  presented  in  the  unofllcial 
studies  Is  that  reliable  estimates  of  Soviet 
mlUtary  R&D  expenditure  cannot  be  in- 
ferred from  Soviet  science  data. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  of- 
ficial US  estimates  are  in  fact  derived  from 
the  Soviet  science  statistics.  The  trend  in  the 
US  estimates  parallels  almoet  exactly  the 
trend  of  tbe  official  Soviet  figures  for  science 
expenditure.  The  Implication  of  this  Is  that 
these  estimates  have  a  very  wide  margin  of 
error — much  wider  than  that  which  is 
claimed  for  them. 

The  unofficial  US  studies  and  official  US 
statements  examined  in  this  section  are  set 
out  In  table  ID.l.  The  evidence  given  in  three 
of  the  studies  ( sources  [  1  ]  -  ( 3 1 ) .  on  the  likely 
channels  of  finance  and  magnitude  of  Soviet 
mUltary  R&D  expenditure,  is  reviewed  first, 
In  some  detail.  These  studies  draw  on  state- 
ments of  Soviet  budgetary  authorities,  and 
on  Soviet  scientific  manpower  data,  for  their 
conclusions  about  the  portion  of  Soviet  sci- 
ence expenditure  which  goes  to  military  R  & 
D.  Tbe  remaining  unofficial  studies,  whlx:^ 
use  the  Soviet  science  data  without  detailed 
analysis  of  the  original  Soviet  materials,  are 
then  treated  more  brlefiy.*  The  last  part  of 
this  section  discusses  the  question  of  the 
sources  and  methods  of  the  offieial  US  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  mUltary  R&D  expenditure. 

Unofficial  studies  with  detailed  analysis  of 
Soviet  science  data :  Nlmltz  ( 1963 ) ,  Korol 
(1966),  Lee  (1960) 

THX    BOT7BCK8 

Nlmltz,  Korol  and  Lee  (table  ID.l,  sotirces 
[H.  12]  and  [3])  are  concerned  with  Soviet 
military  R&D  outlays  from  different  points 
of  view.  Only  Nlmltz  is  interested  in  miUtary 
R&D  expenditures  per  se;  most  of  her  study 
Is  concerned  with  certain  Soviet  science  ex- 
penditures which  are  presumed  to  consist 
largely  of  expendltiires  for  defence-related 
R&D.  Korol's  book  on  Soviet  research  and 
development  discusses  primarUy  data  on 
the  organization  and  manpower  of  Soviet 
R&D;  and  only  one  chapter  out  of  eight 
deals  with  science  expenditure  data.  Here 
Korol  touches  on  the  financing  of  military 
R&D  brlefiy  in  a  discussion  of  Soviet  ex- 
penditures for  science  and  in  a  "speculative 
digression"  on  total  Soviet  R&D  expendi- 
ture. Lee  Is  concerned  to  construct  an  ee- 
timate  of  total  Soviet  expenditures  for 
"national  security";  and  he  attempts  to  lo- 
cate mlUtary  R&D  expend!  lures  not  In- 
cluded In  the  official  defence  budget,  in 
order  to  Include  them  tn  his  total  xtatlonal 
security  expenditure  estimate. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  artlda. 
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10.  Speech  befora  the  American  Newspaper 

PuMiaher's  AssociaUon,  23  April  1970. 
Now  York.  (Extracts  reprinted  In  Aviation 
wook  and  space  tachnolon,  97:17  (27 
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Military- joace  R.  A  0.  expenditure 
(dollars)  1969,  and  recent  trend  In 
mllitoiy-space  R.  A  0.  expenditure. 


Military-space    R.    A 
(doUars)  196S-7Q. 


D.   expenditure 


Military-space  R.  A  0.  expenditure 
(doUars)  1970;  and  trend  in  miliUiy- 
spece  R.  A  D.  exponditera  1960-1970 
and  recenUy, 


MHItary-spaco  R.  A  D.  expenditure 
(dollars)  1970;  recant  trend  in  mili- 
tary space  R.  A  D.  expenditure,  and 
share  of  total  R.  A  0.  and  space 
expenditure. 


NoaM  of  the  three  InTeatlgatan  Attempts 
to  give  M,  precise  estlmste  of  total  Sorlet  mlU- 
t«r7  B  Jk  D  expendltare.  Korol,  wbo  Is  least 
oonoemed  with  these  particular  outlays.  Is 
most  vague:  be  suggests  that  a  certain  Soviet 
series  may  represent  the  "mlnlmxmi  level"  of 
outlays  for  "secret"  R&D,  and  that  there 
are  additional  expenditures  for  "secret"  de- 
vatofMoent  week.  NImtts  gives  an  estimate 
for  "clssslfled"  RAO  azpendlturss.  which 
mxpUdtly  cover  some  "civilian  leseareh  of 
the  highest  priority"  In  addition  to  defence- 
related  R  *  D.  Lee  estimates  the  mlUtary- 
spaoe  R&D  component  within  Soviet 
expenditures  for  adenoe,  and  he  aaya  that 
substantial  mUltary  R  ft  D  outlays  are  ex- 
cluded tiom  this  estimate.  Both  Nlmltz  and 
Lee  expUdtly  state,  furthermore,  that  there 
U  not  s\ilBclent  evidence  to  warrant  a  precise 
esUmata  of  Soviet  military  R&D  outUys. 
Lee  Introduces  his  study  with  the  foUowlng 
reservation: 

"The  study  does  not  provide  Insight  Into 
Soviet  expenditures  for  major  military  mis- 
sions ...  No  Information  on  the  allocations 
of  the  USSR  explicit  defence  budget  to  mis- 
sions, forces.  proe\irement.  .  .  .  and  so  forth, 
is  published,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  way 
to  arrive  at  such  a  distribution  from  the  open 
source  data.  The  best  one  can  hope  for  is  a 
reasonable  i4>proxlmatlon  of  total  ouUays  for 
all  sxplldt  and  Imidldt  national  security 
purpoees.  (Italic  addsd.)" 


Mlmlta.  wbo  is  directly  concerned  with  de- 
fence R&D  outlays,  rftTifllnrtss  bar  dlacus- 
slon  of  "clssslfled"  R&D  expenditures  with 
the  brief  comment:  "The  type  of  evidence 
considered  In  this  memorandum  does  not 
permit  \u  to  eatlmate  how  much  [of  the 
"rlassiWed"  R&D  outUys]  is  addressed  to 
defence  problems." 

With  careful  reservations,  the  three  studies 
do.  nevertheless,  suggest  upper  and  lower 
limits  to  total  Soviet  military  R&D  expen- 
diture. All  three  examine  various  catagorlee 
of  expenditure  In  the  Soviet  State  Budget  and 
the  national  adenoe  expenditure  data;  and 
all  Identify  certain  ciktegorles  ss  likely  chan- 
nels of  finance  for  military  R&D,  and  other 
categories  as  unlikely  channels.  The  cate- 
gories Identified  as  Ukely  channels  set  an  up- 
per limit  to  total  military  R&D  expendlttues 
if  they  are  assumed  to  cover  all  military 
R&D,  and  a  lower  limit  if  they  are  assumed 
to  cover  some  but  not  all.  The  main  cate- 
gcvies  of  expenditure  in  the  consolidated 
State  Budget  of  the  USSR  and  in  the  pub- 
lished Soviet  aerlea  of  total  national  science 
expenditure  are  outlined  in  table  ID.a:  the 
Itallaed  categorlea  are  those  Identified,  In  one 
or  more  of  the  three  studies,  aa  llktiy  chan- 
nela  of  finance  for  military  R  &  D.* 

Nimlta.  Korol  and  Lee  agree  that  at  least 
some  military  R&D  expenditure  is  chan- 
neled   thro\igh    "budget    e]q>endlture8    for 
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adence",  and.  within  this  category,  through 
"All-imlon"  rather  than  "Republican"  ex- 
penditures. NlmltE  and  Korol  present  aeries 
of  AU-unlon  military-related  R&D  expendi- 
ture for  1950-1961  and  1960-1962  respec- 
tively. These  series  are  based  on  the  division 
of  All-union  expenditures  between  "Item- 
ized" and  "unitemlzed"  expenditures  which 
can  be  derived  from  Soviet  data  for  the  pe- 
riod 1960-1957  (see  the  note  to  table  1D.2). 
NimitE  and  Korol  condude,  on  the  basis  of 
different  evidence,  that  unitemlzed  All-union 
eiq>endltiiree  repreeent  outlays  for  "clsssl- 
fled" or  "secret"  R&D,  while  itemized  out- 
laya  cover  civil  R&D  only.  The  estimates 
from  1B88  on  are  extrapolated,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  expendittires  for  "classified" 
R&D  take  the  same  portion  of  All-union 
adence  expenditures  In  later  years  as  in  1967 
(75  per  cent)  .*  Lee  suggests  that,  within  All- 
union  science  expenditures,  both  civil  and 
military  R&D  outlays  are  Induded  both  In 
the  unitemlzed  and  in  the  itemized  parts; 
and  he  presents  a  series  of  All-imion  mllltary- 
rtiated  R&D  expenditures  for  1956-1066. 
which  Is  derived  by  taking  an  arbitary  per- 
centage (70  to  80  per  cent)  of  All-union 
science  expenditures  (both  Itemlaed  and  un- 
itemlzed). 

Ntmlts  suggests  that  the  series  of  AU- 
unlon  expenditures  for  classified  R&D 
represents  an  upper  limit  to  total  Soviet 
military  R&D  expenditures. 


TABU  1DJ.-CATE00RIES  OF  EXPENDITURE  IN  Q)  THE  SOVIET  STAH  BUDCET  AND  (2)  THE  SOVIET  SERIES  OF  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  EXPENDITURE 
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Subdivisieas' 


0)  StnM.  State  Bedfrt: 

1.  Defaoaa.' 

2.  FiBsncint  Hia  na- 


1  Social-caltent 


A.  Industry.i 

B.  Agriculture. 

0.  Transportation  etc 

A.  Haatth. 

a  Social  security  etc 

C  Enlifhteomont: 


*.  AdauaiJtratioa. 


I. 

H.  Vocational  adocation. 
Hi.  Hitber  oducatiOB  >  etc 
iv.  Science.) 


Mala 


Subaactioas 


Subdivisions 


(2)  Soviot  expaaditeros  lor 


1.  Badtat  axpenditeres 
lorsctenca(- 
3LC.i¥,): 


Other  oxpandHures 
torsdanca:! 


A.  All-union  expen- 

dnuras:> 

B.  RapobNcan  expendi- 

turesL 


(i.  Itemized  outlays). 
(II  Unitemized  outlays).! 


A.  Enterprises'  and  eco- 
nomic orianizatlons' 
own  funcu. 
(7B.  Other  expenditures: 

Possibly  expenditures 
throufh  other  State 
Budfot  catoforios 
than  "acienea")i 


RAo""*"  *  '"'**'**  ""  ***  "'*"*•  "^^  •»  Lao  as  a  possiMa  aouicaof  fiaanca  tor  difsnaa 

iJ!mL  252!l-*?T2i?"*Jl'  .iSr?,'  ■,?  ««.«'"»y»  »»»*"  in  the  Stete  Budget  under  the 
TUfi^y^*'^:.™  «»•  PWipd  1950-57.  'Republican  expenditures  for  adancTand  a  part  of 
AMetoa  axpandMiiw  tor  aewaee'  are  distrRiated  amoni  a  number  of  typ»^-axpenditure 
catacones  in  a  19S8  Soviet  Mmistry  of  Finance  publication  (Rashody  na  social  'nokul'tuntye 
maroprijatija  po  fositdarstvennomu  bjudzetu  SSSR  lExpenditures  for  Social  tnd  Cultural  Mwtur*} 


'"  ^•.S«»««  Badiat  of  the  USSRD:  'aaitemized'  AH-union  expenditures  for  science  are  the  residual 
Hf'I^JSS^i^  which  are  not  included  In  the  Wpe-of-expanditure  breakdown  ilvan  in 
iSrII?  .  ^^'  axDonditures  tor  science'  are  obtained  by  subtrsctinf  announced  Budfet 
expendltaras  tor  science  from  announced  total  science  expenditures.  The  composition  of  these 
other  expaadrtures  and  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  financed  through  other  State  Budget 
eate^rias  than  'science  are  uncertain.  A  portion  of  'other  eipendrtures'  is  definitely  financed 
m  through  the  Budget,  but  through  deductions  fro-n  entcrprijes'  incomes  and  funds. 
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very  smaU  additional  military  R&D  ex- 
penditures may  be  Included,  according  to 
NlmltB,  In  "other  expenditures  for  sdenoe" 
and  In  State  funds  budgeted  to  "higher  edu- 
cation"; but  the  bulk  of  defense-related 
R  &  D  is  covered  by  AU-unlon  unltemlaed 
expendlturee  for  science.  Both  KcmtoI  and  lise 
conclude  that  there  srs  very  substantial  ad- 
ditional military  R&D  expenditures,  not  In- 
cluded In  the  all-union  adence  budget  at  all. 
Korol  suggests  that  the  aerlea  of  All-union 
expenditures  for  secret  B  &  O  represents  the 
mltUmiun  level  of  military-related  R&D  ex- 
penditures, and  that  the  major  nonwage 
costs  of  military  d«v«lopment  work — the 
coats  of  the  expensive  equipment,  prototypes 
and  testing — are  probably  exduded  alto- 
gether frmn  the  published  series  of  total  sd- 
enoe expenditure.  Total  military-related  R  & 
D  expenditures  are  suggested  to  be  SO  to 
100    per    cent    greater    than   the    military- 
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rMated  expenditures  assumed  to  be  indudad 
in  All-union  expenditures.  Lee  gives  a  higher 
estimate  than  Korol  for  the  minimum 
amount  ot  military-related  expenditures,  In- 
dudlng.  In  addition  to  the  portion  which  he 
awanmes  to  be  found  In  All-union  expendi- 
tures. 60  to  80  per  cent  of  "other  expendl- 
tiirss  for  sdamoe"  as  well.  Lee  suggests  that 
further  substantial  military  R&D  e^MOdl- 
tures  are  entirely  exduded  from  the  pub- 
lished series  of  sdenoe  expenditures,  and  are 
channeled  through  the  two  major  State 
Budget  categorlss  "defence"  and  "financing 
the  national  economy".  The  upper  limit  to 
total  military-related  R&D  expenditures 
implied  by  Lee's  discussion  is  a  level  two  or 
three  times  as  great  as  his  assiuned  propor- 
tion of  All-imlon  expendlturea.  He  thus  sug- 
gests an  approximate  levd  for  these  expendi- 
tures two  or  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Nlmltz. 
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TRK  avuMwca 
The  main  points  at  lasua  In  the  ordsr-of- 
magnltude  eti  mates  of  SovlsC  military  R  & 
O    sxpendlturss    prssentad    In    the    tbrse 
studlss  are  the  faUowlng: 

1.  la  any  military  R&D  a.»«T.<M»ie  thnmgh 
All-union  sdenoe  expenditures  or  throagb 
"other  expenditures  for  sdenoe"? 

2.  Are  there  substantial,  additional  mili- 
tary R&D  expendltiires,  which  are  exduded 
from  the  published  aerlea  of  total  sdenoe  ex- 
penditures? The  three  studlea  preaent  the 
following  evidence  in  answer  to  these  two 
main  questions. 

1.  Evidence  that  military  R  &  D  Is  Wn^^yntj 
through  All-union  science  expenditures  and 
"other  expenditures  for  sdenoe": 
Nlmltz  gives  several  brief  dtatlons  tram  So- 
viet financial  authorities  vrtio  have  "ex- 
plldty  mentioned  defence  In  dlsousalaiu 
of  allocations  to  'science' ".  The  quotatlotv 
and  their  context  as  specified  by  Nlmlta  at« 
reproduced  In  table  1D4. 


TABU  IDA-SOVIET  STATEMENTS  ON  MILITARY  RESEARCH  AND  THE  RNANCINC  OF  SCIENCE,  AS  CITED  BY  NIMITZ  ■ 


Parson  and  source 
Data     of  authority 


Context  ol  quotetton    Quotetnn 


1946  A.  G.  Zvaraz,  Min- 

ister of  Finance. 

1947  Great  Soviet 

Encyctopadia. 


1948 


K.  N.  Ptoteikov, 
formarly  In 
Ministry  of 
Finance. 


Spaack  on  1945  'icreativa  work  of  our  scientific  institutnns 

Stete  Budget  plan       contributed  considerably  to  the  mllltory 
might  ot  the  Soviet  Union" 
Account  of  the  "|ResMrch  instituta«|,  like  industry,  were 

actwities  of  "la-  evacuated  |to  the  raar|  so  that  they  might 
search  instltutas"  be  mobilized  to  the  maximum  and  better 
during  the  War  serve  the  Soviet  Army" 

Discussion  ol  "The  enormous  creative  enthusiasm  which 

sclenceMpendi-         in  the  war  yaers  gripped  sclmtlsts  in 
turas,  1928-1945         absoiutaly  every  area  of  science  enriched 
our  country  with  discovarlas  of  great  im- 
portence,  which  helped  us  to  overcome 
the  anamy." 


Date 


Parson  and  soaice 
of  authority 


Context  of  quotation    Quotetioa 


1954 


1957 


K.  N.  Ptotnikov, 

lormarly  in 

Ministry  of 

Finance. 
V.  V.  lavrov 

(Soviet -economic 

writer). 


Discussion  of  post- 
war science  ex- 
penditeras 

(In  Finance  and  the 
building  of 
socialism 


ISovwt  scientific  achlavamaab  i«Juda|  "tha 
discovery  of  methods  of  producing  atomic 
aawar  aad  tha  acbtovamant  of  a  pewarfal 
thermonadaar  reaction". 

Soviet  scientific  achievemeato  induda  "ftha 
devetopmont  of  an  intercontioantel  bal- 
listic missito  and  tha  tounchirw  of  eartt 
ssteHitesr' 


'The  quotations  are  presented  in  illustration  ot  the  point  that  "Soviet  authorities  on  budgetery    one  of  the  reeaons  given  by  Nlmltz  tor  supposing  that  "defense  research  lisl  amona  nraiKis 
matters  have  explic.tly  mentioned  defense  in  discussions  of  altocations  to  'science'  ':  this  point  Is   supported  by  tha  budget  altocatwn  to  'seteSci^' fteWe  loTaourea  pTlJ  I^ur 


Although  the  statements  do  not  say  ex- 
plicitly that  mUltary  R  &  D  is  financed 
through  budget  expenditures  for  science,  they 
are  taken  by  Nlmltz  to  provide  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  at  least  some 
military  R&D  expenditures  are  financed 
through  the  science  category,  rather  than 
the  defence  category,  within  the  State 
Budget.  In  suggesting  that  All-union,  rather 
than  Republican,  budget  expenditures  for 
science  cover  military  R&D,  both  Nlmltz 
and  Korol  refer  to  the  olBclal  description  of 
All-union  science  expenditures  as  the  ex- 
penditures which  support  scientific  research 
of  national,  as  opposed  to  local,  significance. 
Both  Nlmltz  and  Korol  support  the  condu- 
slon  that  unitemized  All-union  expenditures 
cover  primarily  military-related  R&D  with 
several  separate  calculations;  the  calcula- 
tions suggest  that  the  itemized  and  unitem- 
lzed portions  of  All-union  science  expendi- 
ture represent  not  two  different  sets  of 
expenditure  categories,  but  the  same  kinds 
of  expenditure  being  distributed  to  two  dif- 
ferent groups  of  research  institutions.  The 
Inference  is  drawn  that  the  groups  of  institu- 
tions financed  by  the  unitemlzed  outlays  are 
those  which  perform  military-related  R&D. 
Lee,  suggesting  that  unitemized  expendi- 
tures cannot  be  equated  with  outlays  for 
mUitary-related  R&D.  finds  evidence  that 
these  expenditures  finance,  among  other 
things,  R&D  performed  by  agricultural  re- 
search institutes.  Lee  also  flnds  evidence, 
however,  that  some  major  military  R&D  ex- 
penditures are  Included  In  unitemized  All- 
union  science  expenditures:  in  the  list  of 
type-of-expendlture  Items  among  which  the 
Itemized  expenditures  are  distributed,  the 
conventional  Budget  category  for  "above 
plan  inveatment"  Is  missing;  and  Lee  sug- 
gests that  this  category  Is  likely  to  cover 
substantial  military  R&D  costs,  and  that 
It  may  account  for  a  large  part  of  the 
unitemlzed  outlays.  Implicit  in  this  conclu- 
sion is  the  suggestion  that  some  other  types 
of  expenditure  for  military  R&D  wages. 
Investment  in  equipment,  etc.)  are  Induded 


among  the  itemized  outlays.  In  supporting 
the  estimate  of  70  to  80  percent  of  All- 
union  science  expenditures  for  military -space 
R&D,  Lee  says  that  there  Is  "no  empirical 
basis"  for  the  percentages  taken,  but  that 
"they  are  conservative  compared  with  the 
assumptions  routinely  made  elsewhere". 

The  strongest  evidence  that  some  military 
R&D  outlays  are  induded  in  All-iuUon 
science  expendltiu«s  U  a  calculation  by 
Nlmltz  showing  a  sharp  rise  In  All-union 
outlays  per  acientist  within  the  industrial 
R&D  sector,  over  the  period  1950-1961. 
This  calculation  relies  on  several  preliminary 
Inferences  and  estimates  which  (a)  distrib- 
ute Soviet  R&D  scientists  l>etween  All- 
union  and  Republican  jurisdiction,  and 
further,  between  Industrial  and  nonlndus- 
trlal  R&D,  and  (b)  assume  that  All-union 
science  expendittires  are  the  main  source  of 
financial  support  for  the  establishments  per- 
forming industrial  R  &  D  of  national  signifi- 
cance. The  calctilatlon  therefore  supports, 
but  does  not  prove,  the  hypothesis  that  mili- 
tary R&D  expenditures  are  Induded  in 
All-union  science  outlaya.  Nlmltz  concludes 
that  the  rise  in  outlays  per  industrial  scien- 
tist "is  probably  explained  by  a  shift  toward 
projects  where  Investment  and/or  prototype 
and  testing  costs  are  extremely  high",  and 
Infers  from  this:  "There  can  t>e  little  doubt 
.  .  .  that  defense  research  .  .  .  must  be 
largely  responsible  for  the  shift." 

Both  Nlmltz  and  Lee  suggest  that  all  mil- 
itary R&D  must  be  financed  through  the 
State  Budget,  and  that  "other  expenditures 
for  sdence"  may  include  some  eiq>endltnres 
originally  channeled  througji  tha  State  Budg- 
et categories  for  "defence'',  "financing  the 
national  econ(»ny"  (partlcularty  the  "Indus- 
try" subsection) ,  or  "higher  education". 
From  this  they  Infer  that  It  would  be  pos- 
sible for  some  military  R&D  outlaya,  chan- 
neled through  these  Budget  categories,  to  be 
Induded  In  "other  expenditures  for  adence". 

2.  Kvldence  that  some  military  B  &  D  «x- 
pendlture    la    not     Included     In 
expenditure: 


Kofol  presents  a  calculation  of  outlays  per 
professional  R&D  employee,  ■tmtiM'  to  the 
calculation  of  outlaya  per  R&D  sdentlst 
given  by  Nlmltz,  but  based  on  different  Soviet 
data  for  qualified  R&D  msnpower,  and  dif- 
ferent asstuz^jtlons  about  (a)  the  R  &  D 
Institutions  supported  by  Soviet  expenditures 
for  science  and  (b)  the  R&D  institutions 
perf raining  nationally  important  Industrial 
R&D.  Korol  finds  constant  outlaya  per  pro- 
fessional R&D  employee  over  the  period 
1950-1962,  taking  the  entire  R&D  estaUlsh- 
ment;  and  declining  outlays  per  professional 
employee  In  the  industrial  R&D  sector.  He 
also  finds  that  even  In  1950,  outlays  per  In- 
dtistrlal  employee  are  no  higher  than  outlays 
per  non-lndustrlal  eznployee.  Korol  condudes 
that  tJie  published  Soviet  series  of  total  sd- 
ence expenditures  exdudes  satogether  the 
Increasingly  expensive  equipment,  prototypes 
and  testing  for  Industrial  R&D,  and  In  par- 
ticular, for  defence,  space  and  atomic  R&D. 
He  thus  oomss  to  a  condusion  essentially 
oi^xwlte  to  that  of  NlmlU. 

Lee  supports  his  suggestion  that  substan- 
Ual  mlUtsj7  R&D  expenditures  are  included 
in  the  defence  budget,  and  not  covered  by 
the  series  of  e]q>endltures  for  sdenoe,  by  ref- 
erence to  two  Soviet  budgetary  authorities, 
who  specifically  say  that  the  dtf  ence  budget 
finances  R&D  eatabllahmants.  For  one  of 
these  authorities  he  gives  the  foUowlng  dta- 
tlon: 

"In  eq>enditures  for  defense  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiarities.  In  the  composition  of  theee 
expenditures  there  is  a  place  for  expenditures 
for  social-cultural  meastirss  for  the  Aimed 
Faroes  ...  To  these  expenditures  belong 
expenses  for  political-educational  wwk. 
printing,  publication,  mointeiianoe  of  Befen- 
ti/le  rtsearch  iiutitutei,  higher  and  secondary 
military  schools,  wvtkar  tnOning,  phyHeal 
education,  medical  servloe,  matntaww^^  of 
a  large  network  at  sanatoria,  rest  homas,  and 
so  on.*  (Italics  added.) " 

"Social-cultural  measures"  Is  the  budget- 
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ary  category  under  which  npeiuUtiirM  for 
aoHtoot  an  satMumad.  Lee  polote  out  that 
"■dectlflo  reeeateh  IneUtutee"  we  a  qieolaJ 
daai  of  Urge  and  tmporunt  B  &  D  estob- 
Usbments;  and  be  Isf are  from  the  statement 
that  the  defaooe  bodget  may  include  large 
outlays  for  military  B  *  D,  which  could  not 
be  accommodated  within  "other  expenditures 
for  sdwice".* 

CONCLUSIONS 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  preeented  by 
Nlmlta,  Korol  and  Lee,  It  Is  not  possible  to 
determine  whether  the  bulk  of  military 
R&D  expenditure  Is  In  fact  Included  in  the 
science  series.  The  statements  o<  Soviet 
flnandsl  authorities  dted  by  Nlmlta  azid  Lee 
leave  open  the  possibility  that  while  some 
military  R&D  may  be  covered  by  the  science 
ezpendltxue  series,  the  bulk  of  military 
R  &  O  may  be  financed  through  the  defence 
budget,  and  excluded  from  the  science  series. 
liCe's  citation  says  explicitly  that  B  &  D  in- 
stitutions are  financed  by  defence  budget, 
while  the  citations  given  by  Nlmltz  simply 
mention  the  military  and  space  acoompllah- 
ments  of  Soviet  scientists  and  scientific  es- 
tablishments, without  descrlblxig  the  sources 
of  finance  tor  the  scientific  work.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly not  possible  to  Infer  from  the  word- 
ing in  any  of  the  citations  whether  most 
military  R  &  D  is  financed  through  the 
defence  budget  or  through  expenditures  for 
science.  To  turn  to  some  "outside"  evidence 
on  this  point,  one  of  the  OECD  studies  on 
the  Soviet  R  ft  D  effort  suggests,  with  refer- 
ence to  Soviet  financial  authorities,  that 
while  defence  R&D  Institutions  could  be 
financed  by  the  All-union  science  budget,  or 
partially  by  some  outlays  Included  In  "other 
expenditures  for  science",  it  would  not  vio- 
late nwraal  budgetary  practice  If  military 
R&D  institutions  were  financed  through  the 
defence  budget.' 

The  budgetary  and  manpower  evidence 
used  to  estimate  the  portion  of  published 
science  expenditures  which  may  go  to  mili- 
tary-related R&D  appear  equally  Inconclu- 
sive. The  uncertainties  involved  In  Inter- 
preting the  Soviet  science  data,  and  in  trying 
to  Identify  the  channels  of  finance  for  mili- 
tary R&D,  are  best  shown  In  the  demonstra- 
tions by  Nlmlta  and  Korol  of  opposite  trends 
In  science  expenditures  per  Industrial  R&D 
employee.  The  data  on  professional  R&D 
employees  preeented  In  the  two  OECD 
studies  suggest  that  calculatlcms  of  science 
expenditures  per  employee  In  Industrial 
R&D  cannot  be  made  with  any  confidence. 
The  OSCD  studies  give  an  original,  lower  es- 
timate (1986)  and  a  revised,  higher  estimate 
(1M9)  ot  total  Soviet  prctfeaslODal  R&D 
employees.  Both  estimates  faU  between  the 
low  professional  manpower  base  on  which 
Nlmlt*  calculates  high  and  rising  science  ex- 
penditures per  profeaslonal  Industrial  R&D 
employee,  and  the  high  professional  man- 
power estimate  with  which  Korol  demon- 
strates low  and  falling  science  expenditures 
per  protfesstonal  Industrial  R&D  en4>loyee. 
Furthennore,  neither  of  the  OKOD  studies 
attempts  to  divide  profeaslonal  R&D  man- 
power between  Industrial  and  non-lndustrlal 
R  &  D;  so  that  no  estimate  ot  eclence  expend- 
itures per  Industrial  employee— and  no  in- 
ference on  whether  military  R&D  expendi- 
tures are  likely  to  be  included  in  or  excluded 
from  science  expendlttires — can  be  derived 
from  the  OSCD  data. 

The  deliberate  avoidance  of  a  precise  esti- 
mate of  total  Soviet  military  or  military- 
related  R&D  expenditure.  In  the  three 
studlss  examined  here,  iiiinmi  well  founded. 
The  combined  evidence  given  In  the  three 
studies  leaves  wholly  imcMtaln  what  the 
relationship  might  be  between  Soviet  miu- 
tary  R&D  expendltAire  and  Soviet  outlays 
on  sdeoce. 

Other  unofficial  us  studlss:  Oodalre 
(lB6a),SosnoTy  ( 1064) .  Becker  (1064). 
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Oodalre,  8aanovy  and  Becker  (table  iD.l. 
sources  (4],  [6],  and  («])  sre  all  ooareemed 
to  i»ovlde  an  estimate  of  total  Soviet  mili- 
tary expendltoie;  and  aU  three  trea«  Sonet 
B  &  D  exiMndltuie  much  more  briefly  than 
Nlmlta.  Korol  or  Lee. 

Oodalre  tntroduoee  his  dlseussloii  ot  Soviet 
mlUtary  expenditure  with  a  table  o<  "Se- 
lected Soviet  pubUahed  Informatloo  ot  pos- 
sible defence  slgnlfloance",  in  whlcii  he 
shows,  among  other  things,  tlie  Soviet  sci- 
ence expenditure  series.  Oodalre  points  to  the 
very  rapid  rise  In  science  expenditures  over 
the  period  1963  to  1963  (400  per  cent) ,  and  he 
suggests  that  there  are  "InsUtutlonal  reasons 
t(x  believing  that  this  allocation  encompasses 
a  considerable  amount  of  research  ami  de- 
velopment for  complex  military  equipment 
such  as  aircraft  and  missiles  and  for  nuclear 
energy  and  space  activities."  In  constmctlng 
his  estimate  of  "Possible  total  Soviet  defence 
and  space  aUocatlon"  for  1960-1962,  Oodalre 
Includes  estimates  at  the  military-space  por- 
tion of  science  expenditures.  The  estimates 
represent  "unltemlsed"  budget  expendlturee 
for  science,  which  are  derived  frtMn  the  1958 
Ministry  of  Finance  publication  for  1950- 
1957.*  and  extrapolated  to  1962  "on  the  basis 
of  the  1966  relationship  between  the  un- 
Itemlzed  amount  and  the  published  total 
allocation  for  science."  In  this  be  agrees  with 
Nlmitz  and  Korol. 

Oodalre  then  suggests  that  not  all  Soviet 
military  R&D  expenditures  are  included 
within  budget  (or  "other")  expenditures  for 
science.  In  particular,  he  says,  "substantial 
end-product  development,  test  and  evalu- 
ation of  national  significance  (considerable 
amotuits  of  which  are  undoubtedly  military 
and  space)  seem  to  be  covered  elsewhere  in 
the  (State]  budget."  Further  on.  Oodalre 
suggests  that  the  excluded  R&D  expendi- 
tures may  be  channeled  through  two  unex- 
plained expenditure  residuals  within  the 
State  Budget:  these  residuals  are  obtained 
by  subtracting  expenditures  listed  under  the 
various  categories  from  announced  total  ex- 
pendlttires  within  (a)  the  state  Budget  as 
a  whole,  and  (ft)  the  Budget  category  "fi- 
nancing the  national  economy".  Oodalre 
includes  these  residuals  in  his  estimate  of 
total  Soviet  military  expenditures,  saying 
that  they  "may  cover  some  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing: The  development,  teet  and  evalu- 
ation of  military  and  space  hardware  and 
systems:  .  .  .  procurement  of  some,  if  not 
most,  major  military  and  space  equip- 
ment; .  .  .".  and  so  on.  Oodalre  does  not 
give  any  further  evidence  for  his  assump- 
tions about  the  portion  of  military-space 
R&D  expenditures  included  in  and  excluded 
from  published  science  expenditures. 

In  estimating  total  Soviet  military  expend- 
itures for  1964  only,  Sosnovy  suggests  that 
military  R&D  expenditures  are  excluded 
from  the  defence  budget,  and  Included  In 
budget  expendlt\ires  for  science.  He  esti- 
mates the  division  of  budget  expenditures 
for  science  between  military  and  non-mlll- 
tary  expenditures  with  the  caution  that  "no 
direct  Information  for  such  a  division  Is 
available".  Apparently  referring  to  "un- 
ltemlsed" budget  expenditures.  Sosnovy 
says.  "If  we  assume  that  the  percentage  of 
concealed  allocations  for  science  In  the 
years  1958-1964  Is  the  same  as  In  1957.  this 
means  that  In  1950-1964  expendltxires  for 
military  research  increased  from  0.3  billion 
rubles  In  1980  to  2.2  blUlon  rubles  In  1964. 
representing  a  sevenfold  Increase.  This  In- 
crease lay  primarily  In  the  field  trf  atomic 
energy."  Sosnovy  Indudee  the  flgxire  of  2.2 
billion  rubles  In  his  estimate  of  total  military 
expenditures  for  1964,  labelling  It  "Scientific 
research  in  the  military  field". 

In  constructing  estimates  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary expeixUture  for  1966-1962.  Becker  n- 
lles,  for  the  military  R&D  component,  on 
the  figures  and  analysis  published  by 
Nlmlta.  Becker  does,  however,  give  some 
ftirther  evidence  that  military  B  &  D  Is  not 
financed  through  the  defence  budget:   he 
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Introduces  a  number  of  citations  from  Soviet 
budgetary  authorities,  which  give  appar- 
ently exha\istlve  lists  of  the  kinds  of  ex- 
penditure Included  In  the  defence  budget— 
and  these  Usts  omit  military  B  &  D  expendi- 
ture. Becker  assumes  that  most  military 
R  &  D  Is  financed  through  expenditures  for 
science;  and  he  gives  a  short  descrtpUon  of 
Nlmlta's  evidence  for  the  hypothesis  that 
unltemlzed  All-union  expenditures  for 
science  represent  largely  defence  R  &  D  ex- 
pendlturee. Including  the  unltemlzed  AU- 
\mlon  expenditures,  which  are  extrapolated 
to  1962,  In  his  estimate  of  total  Soviet  mili- 
tary expenditures.  Becker  Justifies  the  possi- 
ble Inclusion  of  some  civil  R&D  expendi- 
tures (within  unltemlzed  outlays),  by 
commenting  that  these  small  expenditures 
are  likely  to  be  off-set  by  small  military  R 
&  D  expenditures  Included  In  "other  expend- 
itures for  science"  and  In  "higher  educa- 
tion" budget  expenditures. 

The  firm  estimates  of  Soviet  military  (or 
military-space)  R&D  expenditure  pre- 
sented by  Oodalre,  Sosnovy  and  Becker  are. 
thus,  essentially  the  same  as  the  order-of- 
magnltude  estimates  presented  somewhat 
more  cautiously  by  Nlmitz.  Korol  or  Lee.  m 
all  of  the  six  studies  it  Is  assumed  that  un- 
ltemlzed expenditures  for  science  are  largely 
expenditures  for  military  R&D.  Like 
Nlmitz,  Sosnovy  and  Becker  suggest  that  xm- 
Itemlzed  expendlturee  (or  about  60  per  cent 
of  budget  expenditures  for  science)  repre- 
sent total  Soviet  mUltary  R&D  expendi- 
tures. Oodalre.  like  Korol  and  Lee,  suggests 
that  substantial  military  R&D  expenditures 
are  not  Included  in  the  published  science 
series  at  all. 

Although  these  studies  attempt  to  be  more 
precise  than  the  three  more  detailed  studies 
examined  In  the  first  section,  this  greater 
precision  does  not  seem  to  have  any  warrant 
The  basic  Soviet  data  relied  on  here  is  the 
same  as  that  for  the  other  studies:  that 
All-union  expenditures  are  those  which  fi- 
nance R  &  D  of  national  Importance,  and  that 
a  large  and  rising  proportioil  of  All-union 
expenditure  was  not  accounted  for  In  the 
itemized  breakdown  for  the  early  1960b 
given  In  the  1958  Mlnlsta7  of  Finance  publi- 
cation. The  studies  examined  here  do  not  add 
any  new,  conclusive  evidence.  Indeed,  to 
some  extent  they  add  to  the  conflict  of  evi- 
dence; for  whereas  Lee  presents  a  citation 
listing  scientific  research  institutes  as  one  of 
the  objects  of  defense  budget  expenditure. 
Becker  produces  a  nimiber  of  quotations 
which  appear  expressly  to  exclude  R&D  from 
the  lis*  of  Items  covered  by  the  defense 
budget.  These  three  studies  thus  serve  to  In- 
crease rather  than  reduce  the  imcertalnty  of 
the  whole  matter. 

Official  US  estimates  of  Soviet  military 
R&D  expendlttuw  (1969-1970) 

THSKSTIMATES 

Estimates  of  the  magnitude  and  trend  of 
recent  Soviet  military  R&D  expendlt\irea 
have  been  given,  in  1969  and  1970,  In  official 
statements  made  by  Dr  John  S.  Foster.  US 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing.* The  estimates  have  been  presented  In 
the  context  of  descriptions  of  the  Soviet 
mlUtary  R&D  "threat",  In  statements  sup- 
porting the  US  military  R&D  budget  and 
programme.  Four  oOlolal  statements  by  Dr. 
Foster  are  examined  here:  two  from  1969 — 
the  official  statement  on  the  1970  US  defense 
R&D  budget  and  programme  (table  ID.l, 
source  |7]),  and  answers  by  Dr.  Foster  to 
questions  asked  In  Ckxigresslonal  hearings 
on  the  defense  R&D  budget  (source  [8]); 
and  two  from  1970 — the  official  statement  on 
the  1971  defense  R&D  budget  and  pro- 
gramme (source  [9]),  and  a  speech  before 
the  American  Newspaper  Publisher's  Associa- 
tion on  "the  Soviet  technological  threat" 
(source  [10]).  The  estimates  of  Soviet  mil- 
itary-space R&D  expenditures  given  In 
these  statements  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  X 


My  31,  1971 


Magnitude:  Estimates  of  Soviet  mlUtary- 
space  R&D  expendlttires  for  1969  and  1970 
are  given  In  a  1969  statement  [8]  as  $14.8  bil- 
lion and  $16.1  billion.  In  a  1970  statement 
(9],  the  estimate  of  Soviet  mlUtary-space 
R&D  expenditures  for  1970  Is  given  as  $16- 
17  mlUlon. 

Trend  rate  of  growth:  In  1969,  Dr.  Foster 
observes  that  military-space  R&D  expendi- 
tures have  shown  "an  Increase  of  about  10 
per  cent  per  year  .  .  .  during  the  last  few 
years"  [7).  In  1970,  Soviet  military-space 
R&D  expenditures  are  said  have  risen  at 
al>out  13  per  cent  per  year  "for  the  entire 
decade  of  the  1060*8",  and  to  be  stUl  rising 
at  this  rate  [9,10]. 

Share  in  total  RAD  outlays:  Firm  esti- 
mates of  total  Soviet  R&D  and  space  ex- 
penditures are  given  tn  1970  statement  [9], 
for  five  years:  1966,  1960,  1966,  1968  and 
1970.  These  estimates  show  a  slower  rate  of 
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rise,  over  the  period  1960-1970,  than  the  rate 
given  for  military  R&D  expenditure  (10.6 
per  cent  for  total  R&D  and  space,  13  per 
cent  for  mllltary-q>ace  B  &  D).  Estimated 
mUttary-epace  R&D  expenditures  must 
therefore  be  assiuned  to  have  taken  a  rising 
share  of  estimated  total  R&D  expenditure 
during  the  1960s.  In  1970,  military-space 
R&D  expenditures  are  suggested  to  take 
80  per  cent  of  total  R&D  and  space  ex- 
penditures (9, 10]. 

THX   SOUBCXS   AND   MKTBODS 

In  the  four  statements.  Dr.  Foster  makes 
only  two  brief  comments  concerning  the 
sources  and  methods  of  the  estimates  of 
Soviet  military  R&D  expenditure.  At  one 
point  he  says  (concerning  the  rise  In 
military-space  R&D  outlays) :  "These  bud- 
pet  data  have  been  found  to  be  consistent, 
on  a  general  program  basis,  with  the  re- 
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sources  required  to  support  the  growing 
number  and  types  of  aircraft,  missiles,  ships 
and  other  equipment  wbloh  the  USSR  has 
been  developing  In  recent  years"  (italics 
added)  |9].  And  at  another  point  Dr.  Foster 
says  that  his  US  dollar  estimates  allow  for 
the  problem  of  the  appropriate  dollar-ruble 
exchange  rate,  and  represent  Soviet  ex- 
penditiHes  In  terms  of  US  costs  (8).  These 
statements  suggest  that  Dr.  Foster's  esti- 
mates have  been  derived  from  Soviet 
financial  data  and  converted  to  dollars  at 
special  R&D  exchange  rates;  and  that  some 
check  on  the  estimates  has  then  been  made 
by  valuing  Soviet  hardware  programmes  at 
US  costs.  Whether  or  not  this  inference  is 
correct.  Dr.  Foster's  estimates  show  a  trend 
so  close  to  the  trend  In  the  published  Soviet 
science  expenditure  series  that  It  must  be 
assumed  that  Soviet  science  data  have  been 
used  in  their  construction. 


TABLE  10.«.-S0Vin  STATISTICS  OF  SOVIH  SCIENCE  EXPENDtTBRE  AND  OFFICIAL  U.S.  ESTIMATES  OF  SOVIET  R.  t  0.  EXPENDITURE 


Swift  •xpwHtiturt  lor  kmiks  (billions  rubles,  currrnt  prices) 


Official  US.  •stimitas  of  Sovist  R.  ft  D. 

sxpMdibir*  (billion  US  {.  constant  (1966) 

prices) 


1960. 
19S1. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 


All-union 

expenditure 

Bud|«t  upend  i- 

tor  science  (All- 

turs  for  scitnca 

union  -h  Republican) 

(1) 

<2) 

1.9 

2.3 

;.2 

2.7 

.• 

3.0 

.t 

IS 

.< 

4.0 

J 

4.3 

M 

(4.6) 

M 

NA 

U 

NA 

¥^ 

(6.3) 

m 

NA 

Total  Budget         Total  science  ex- 
penditure (Budget -i- 
oUier)  eid.  cap. 


invest,  for  science   vestment  for  science 


ToUl 
science  expenditure  Soviet 

induding  capiUI  in-    miliUry  R.  ft  D.  and 


(3) 


(4) 


space  expenditure 
(5) 


Total 
Soviet  R.  ft  D.  and 
space  expenditure 

(6) 


19 
4.5 
5.2 
II 

6.4 
7.1 
7.7 
(9.0) 
NA 
NA 
(11.0) 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
IM 
NA 
Wk 
NA 
NA 
lit 
M-17 


7.1 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

13.9 
NA 
NA 

17.7 

NA 

(21.3 


Note:  (  )-plinned  or  estimated  rather  tlian  actual  expenditure.       NA=not  available. 

Sources:  Cols.  (1),(2).(3)  and  (4),  1960-1968:  OCED.  Science  Policy  in  the  USSR  (Pans.  1969). 
pages  38-99,  100,  tOS;  1969:  "On  the  U.S.S.R.  SUte  Budget  for  1969  and  on  fulfillment  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  State  Budget  for  1967".  Report  by  Deputy  V.  F.  Garbuiov,  USSR  Minister  of  Rnance.  in 
Pravda  11  Dec  1968.  pages  4-5.  translated  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  XX  (51).  pages  4  R; 


1970:  '-On  the  U.S.S.R.  State  Budget  for  1969  and  on  fulfillment  of  the  U.S.S.R.  State  Budge 
for  1968  ,  Report  by  Deputy  V.  F.  (Sarbuzov,  USSR  Minister  of  Finance,  In  Pravda  17  Dec  1969 
pages  4-5,  translated  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  XXI  (51).  pages  15  fl.  Col.  (5)  1969 
UNe  10.1.  source  181,  page  2224;  1970:  table  ID.l,  source  |9J,  page  7957,  Col.  (6):  taMi  10.1. 
source  19].  page  7957.  i     -^         .        \  / 


Dr.  Foster's  estimates  of  the  level  and 
trend  of  Soviet  R&D  expenditure  are  com- 
pared to  the  official  Soviet  science  expendi- 
ture series  In  tablss  1D.4  and  1D.5.  (The 
figures  of  total  science  expenditure  shown 
in  column  (4)  of  table  1D.4  represent  a  new 
Soviet  series.  Introduced  in  1967,  which  Is  not 
dselt  with  in  any  of  the  imofficlal  US  studies. 
This  series  includes.  In  addition  to  the  old 
series  of  total  Budget  and  other  science  ex- 
penditure, expendltxu-e  under  the  "Capital 
Investment  Plan  for  the  Development  of 
Science".)  "  The  trend  In  total  Soviet  science 
expenditiu-e  (new  series)  over  the  period 
1960-1970  matches  almost  exactly  the  trend 
In  Dr.  Foster's  estimates  of  total  Soviet  R&D 
and  space  expenditure  (columns  (4)  and  (6) 
In  table  1D.4,  and  part  (A)  in  table  1D.6). 
Both  series  show  an  average  annual  Increase 
slightly  under  11  per  cent  over  the  period 


1960-1970,  with  a  sharper  rise  In  the  first 
half  of  the  period  than  in  the  second.  The 
small  difference  between  the  trends  of  the 
two  series  could  be  entirely  accounted  for  by 
an  allowance  for  a  slight  inflation  In  Soviet 
R&D  costs,  over  the  period  1960-1970,  since 
the  US  figures  are  In  constant  prices.  Dr.  Fos- 
ter's estimates  of  Soviet  military-space  R&D 
expenditure  follow  roughly  the  same  pattern; 
and  for  the  periods  1964-1968  and  1968-1970, 
when  the  complete  old  series  of  Soviet  science 
expenditure  is  available,  they  parallel  this 
series  very  closely  (table  1D.6,  part  (B)).  It 
Is  to  be  expected  that  Dr.  Foster's  military- 
space  R&D  expenditure  estimates  would 
show  a  somewhat  faster  rate  of  rise  than  the 
Soviet  science  expenditure  series,  since  It  Is 
Implied  that  military-space  R&D  expendi- 
ture has  represented  a  rising  share  of  total 
R&D  and  space  expenditure  In  1960-1970. 


TABLE  1D.5.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  TRENDS  IN  OFFICIAL  U.S.  ESTIMATES  OF  SOVIET  R.  ft  D.  EXPENDITURE  WITH  TRENDS  IN 

SOVIET  SCIENCE  EXPENDITURE 


A.  Official  U.S.  estimates  of  total  Soviet  R.SD.  and 

space  expenditure  (at  constant  prices): 

1960-70 

1960-65 

1965-70 

B.  Official  U.S.  estimetes  of  Soviet  miliUiy  R.ft6. 

and  space  expeediture  (el  oonstent  prices): 

|9W-70 "about  13 

1970  statement:  "this  vigorous  rate  of 

growth"— aixNit  131— "appeersto  be  cor»- 

tinulng". 
1969  stataflient:    "about   10   percent  a 

year  .  .  .  during  the  last  few  years". 


Average 

Average 

annual 

annual 

percent 

percent 

increese 

increese 

A.  Totel  Soviet  science  expenditure,  including 
capital  investment  tor  science  (at  current 

10.6              1961^70 

10.9 

12.3               1960-65 

12.7 

8.9               1965-70 

9.1 

B.  Soviet  science  expenditure,  excluding  cepital 

investment  for  science  (et  current  prices): 

»utl3"               1960-70 

12.0 

1968-70 

13  6 

1964-68 

10.0 

Source:  Trends  m  Soviet  science  expenditure  and  In  U.S.  estimetes  of  total  Soviet  R.  ft  D.  expenditure  calculated  on  the  besis  of 
r!?,?.','?*'''^ '"  '•'^*  ID*.  "<»■  (3).  (*)  »"<'  (6)-  Trends  in  U.S.  estimates  of  Soviet  military  R.  ft  D.  and  space  expenditure:  1960-70 
•nd  1970  statement:  table  10.1,  source  19],  p.  7957;  1969  statement:  UUe  ID.l,  source  17],  p.  733. 


Dr.  Foster's  estimates  caimot  be  compared 
directly  with  the  Soviet  science  expenditure 
estimates  because  he  does  not  Indicate  what 
exchange  rate  has  been  used;  and  there  is  no 
generally  accepted  rate  for  converting  ruble- 
expenditures  for  R  &  D  performed  In  the 
Soviet  Union  into  dollars  which  would  buy 
a  comparable  R&D  effort  In  the  United 
SUtes.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  of- 
ficial exchange  rate  ($1.10  per  ruble)  would 
underestimate  the  magnitude  of  the  Soviet 
R&D  effort.  At  the  official  rate,  the  aver- 
age pay  of  a  Soviet  R&D  employee  Is  only 
20-80  per  cent  of  the  pay  of  a  comparable 
US  employee;  and  the  same  aimount  of 
money,  at  the  official  rate,  would  therefore 
hire  many  more  R&D  workers  In  the  Soviet 
Union  than  In  the  United  States.  R&D  ex- 
chtmge  rates,  in  current  expert  use,  which 
attempt  to  allow  for  the  differences  In  wages 
and  other  costs  in  the  two  coxmtrles,  vary 
between  $1.30  per  ruble  and  $3.60  per  ruble. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  appropriate  exchange 
rate  is  such  that  most  studies  drawing  on 
Soviet  data,  including  all  of  the  unofficial 
studies  examined  In  this  section,  do  not 
attemiit  to  convert  ruble  estlmatee  Into  dol- 
lanataU. 

Dr.  Foster's  estimates  of  total  Soviet 
R&D  and  space  expendltiire  can  be  made  to 
equal  total  Soviet  science  expenditures  (new 
series)  If  an  exchange-rate  of  about  $2  per 
ruUe  Is  used.  (Judging  from  the  range  of 
exchange  rates  chosen  by  experts,  this  is  not 
an  unreasonable  exchange  rate,  amd  does  not 
exaggerate  the  dollar  eqtUvalent  of  Soviet 
science  expenditure.)  It  therefore  seems  pos- 
sible that  Dr.  Foster's  estimates  are  drawn 
directly  from  the  science  expenditure  data, 
and  that  the  estimates  of  military-space 
R&D  expendltiire  have  been  obtained  simply 
by  taking  a  large  and  rising  percentage  of 
total  science  expenditures  and  converting 
the  estimates  at  $3  per  ruUe  (with  some 
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aUow*noe  for  Inflation).  In  Uils  caae,  prac- 
tlc»Ily  all  c^>ltal  Inveatment.  All-union  and 
"other"  czpendltorM  for  science  would  be 
Included  in  the  estimates  of  mllltary-epace 
RAD  expenditure.  It  Is  also  poMlble,  bow- 
ever  that  higher  or  lower  exchange  ratea  bare 
been  used.  II  a  higher  rate  has  been  used, 
for  example  92.60  per  rouble,  some  Soviet 
science  expenditures  would  have  to  have 
been  excluded — as  non-R  &  D  expenditures — 
for  examine  $3.50  per  ruble,  some  Soviet 
RAD  and  space  expenditure.  If  a  lower  rate 
has  been  used,  on  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Foster's 
estimates  would  have  to  Include.  In  addition 
to  total  Soviet  science  expendlttiree,  some 
additional  R&D  expenditures,  assumed  to  be 
financed  outside  the  science  expendltiire 
channels.  In  either  case.  Dr.  Foster's  esti- 
mates of  the  trends  In  total  Soviet  RAD  and 
space  expendltiire  and  In  military-space 
RAD  expendltxire  have  almost  certainly  been 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  trends  In 
these  expenditures  are  accurately  reflected 
by  the  trends  In  the  Soviet  science  expendi- 
ture aeries. 

OOMCLiraXOIfS 

Dr.  Foeter's  apparent  use  of  the  Soviet 
science  expenditure  data  to  derive  the  trend 
and  possibly  the  level  of  Soviet  military- 
space  RAD  expenditure  does  not  seem  to 
be  warranted  by  published  data  or  analysis. 
It  has  not  been  sboiwn  that  the  bulk  of  mili- 
tary RAD  expenditure  Is  Included  In  an- 
nounced science  «q>endlturee,  or  that  the 
level  or  trend  of  military  RAD  outlays  can, 
with  any  confidence,  be  Inferred  from  the 
science  data.  Current  disagreement  over  an 
appropriate  ruble-<IaUar  RAD  exchange 
rate  suggests  that  exchange  rate  uncertain- 
ties alone  make  it  Impossible  to  give  dollar 
estimates  of  Soviet  RAD  expenditures  which 
can  be  considered  at  all  reliable.  Dr.  Foster 
says  In  the  official  statements  for  1969  and 
1970  (|7]  and  [0])  that  his  estimates  of 
Soviet  RAD  expenditure  are  "probably  ac- 
curate within  about  10  to  20  per  cent".  This 
margin  might  well  be  considered  a  narrow 
allowance  either  for  the  uncertainty  Involved 
In  estimating  Soviet  military  RAD  expendi- 
tures In  rubles,  or  for  that  Involved  In  con- 
verting any  ruble  estimates  to  dollar  eatl- 
matea:  It  can  bardly  acoommodate  both 
kinds  of  uncertainty. 

It  Is  possible  to  argue  in  a  general  way 
that,  because  the  Soviet  figtires  of  defence 
expenditure  appear  low  and  because  total 
Soviet  science  expenditure,  converted  at 
RAD  exchange  rates.  Is  oocnpwable  In  mag- 
nitude to  total  ITS  R  A  D  expenditure  In- 
cluding mlUtary  RAD,  therefore  acme  Soviet 
military  RAD  may  be  exclnded  from  the 
defence  budget  and  Included  In  the  science 
budget  or  In  other  science  expenditures.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  Is  any 
way  of  deriving  eatlmates  of  either  the  level 
cw  the  trend  of  Soviet  defence-related  RAD 
eq>endlture  from  the  science  flgrures.  Among 
the  Industnallaed  countries  for  which  RAD 
ejQMndlture  data  Is  available,  the  proportion 
of  total  RAD  expendlttun  which  goes  to 
mlUtary  RAD  varies  very  greatly — m  gen- 
eral, between  5  and  50  per  cent;  and  In  al- 
most all  of  these  countries.  Including  the 
United  States,  mlUtary  RAD  has  represented 
a  declining  share  of  total  R  A  D  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  1960s.  The  US  estimates  of  Soviet 
mlUtary -space  RAD  expenditure  do  not, 
thus,  reflect  some  pattern  which  may  be 
obeerved  generally  aax>ng  industrialized 
countries.  Even  If  the  new  Soviet  science 
series  does  represent  total  Soviet  RAD  ex- 
penditure; Including  military  R  A  D,  no 
published  evidence  has  been  found  which 
would  permit  an  estimate  of  the  military 
portion. 

POOTNOnS 

1  Among  ttie  experts  whose  work  la  exam- 
ined In  this  section,  Nlmltz  and  Korol  (see 
table  ID.l.  sources   (l|   and   (2)):   and,  in 
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addtttoo  to  febaae,  the  autbora  of  two  studies 
of  the  Soviet  RAD  effort  published  by  the 
OKCD:  C.  Preem&n  and  A.  Toung.  The  Be- 
saorefc  and  Development  Effort  tn  Western 
Surope,  North  America  end  the  Soviet  Union 
(Paris,  1B66) ;  and  K.  Zaleskl.  J.  P.  KoHowakl, 
H.  Wlenert.  R.  W.  Davles.  M.  J.  Berry  and  R. 
Amann,  Soienoe  Policy  in  the  USSR  (Paris. 
1989).  Neither  of  the  OECD  studies  attempts 
even  an  order  of  magnitude  eetim*te  of 
Soviet  military  RAD  expenditure. 

'  There  are  other  unofficial  US  studlss  which 
discuss  or  estimate  Soviet  mlUtary  RAD  ex- 
penditure In  the  context  of  discussions  of 
Soviet  defence  expenditure.  These  are  not 
examined  here  because  they  do  not  appear 
to  add  to  the  body  of  evidence  on  the  level  or 
channels  of  finance  of  Soviet  military  RAD. 
Some  of  these,  for  example  the  studies  by 
Bencdt  and  Lubell  ("The  world  burden  of 
national  defence".  In  E.  Benolt,  ed.,  Ditarma- 
ynent  and  World  Economic  Interpendence, 
Oslo/New  Tork/London.  (1967)  and  by 
Bloomfleld  et  aL  (Soviet  Intereet*  in  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1945)  derive  precise  estimates  of  defence  R 
A  D  directly  from  the  imofficlal  studies  which 
are  examined  In  this  section.  Others  discuss 
the  likely  level  and  sourcee  of  finance  of 
Soviet  military  RAD  quite  briefly,  giving 
similar  conclusions  to  thoae  arrived  at  In  the 
studies  examined  here,  but  without  reference 
to  either  Soviet  or  US  sources.  These  include, 
for  example,  the  testimony  of  several  experts 
on  "The  economic  basis  of  the  Rusatan  mili- 
tary challenge  to  the  United  states",  pre- 
sented in  The  Military  Budget  and  National 
Economic  Priorities,  Hearings  before  the 
Suboonunlttee  on  Economy  tn  Oovernment  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  (US  Con- 
gress, Washlngon,  1969;  Part  3);  and  Soviet 
Economic  Performance:  196$-67,  Materials 
prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee (US  Congress,  Washington,  1968). 

*  A  new  series  of  total  national  science  ex- 
penditure has  been  published  In  the  Soviet 
Union  since  these  studies  were  prepared.  This 
series  Includes,  In  addition  to  the  two  main 
categories  of  expenditure  shown  In  table 
ID.2,  a  third  cat^ory,  capital  Investment  for 
science.  Total  science  expenditures  as  given 
In  the  old  series  and  the  new  aeries  are  shown 
in  columns  (3)  and  (4)  of  Uble  1D.4. 
Throughout  the  discussion  of  the  unofficial 
US  studies,  "total  science  expenditure" 
refers  to  the  old  series,  excluding  capital 
investment  for  science. 

<Two  per  cent  of  Republican  science  ex- 
penditures— a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  of 
budget  expendit\ires  for  science— are  unitem- 
Ized,  in  addition  to  All-union  unltemized 
expenditures:  Korol  includes  the  Republican 
tinltemlzed  expenditures  in  his  estimate,  and 
extrapolates  on  the  basis  of  the  unltemlaad 
portion  of  total  budget  expenditures  in  1B57. 
The  dUTerence  is  negligible. 

'The  source,  K.  N.  Plotnlkov,  Gosudarst- 
vennyi  BytuUhet  SSR  (Moscow,  1959),  page 
333,  Is  also  cited  in  The  research  and  develop- 
ment effort,  page  120;  the  author  is  one  of 
the  financial  authorities  cited  (twice)  by 
Nlmltz,  to  show  thait  military  RAD  expend- 
itures are  Included  within  budget  expendi- 
tures for  science  (table  1D.3). 

•  "Other  expenditures  for  science"  account 
for  only  30-30  per  cent  of  total  science  ex- 
penditures, with  budget  expenditures  for 
science  accounting  for  the  remainder. 

'  The  Research  and  Development  Effort, 
page  120.  In  a  brief  discussion  of  the  pos- 
sible (diannels  of  finance  of  military  RAD, 
this  study  gives,  independently,  an  excerpt 
from  the  citation  which  is  given  by  Lee  (page 
297  and  note  S  above) ;  it  also  provides  a  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  statements  from 
financial  authorities  cited  by  Nlmits  (given 
here  in  table  ID  .3).  No  flim  conclusion  on 
the  channels  of  finance  is  drawn,  although 
it  is  suggested,  wttb  reference  to  the  work  of 
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Nimlts  and  Korol,  tbsft  "aooM  reseazeh  rals- 
vant  for  military  poipoaas  oomes  ondar 
civilian  research  eatabUsbmamts". 

*  See  the  nou  to  table  IDX 

*  The  same  osttmatea  bave  been  presented 
by  Dr.  Vteter  m  a  number  of  dlflereni  stat»- 
ments.  of  which  the  most  detailed  are  exam- 
ined here.  The  estimates  have  also  been 
quoted  by  other  Department  of  Defense  offi- 
cials and  by  military  qKAesman,  and  tbey 
are  included  in  part  in  Mhe  official  statement 
on  the  1971  defence  budget  and  programme 
by  US  Secretary  of  Defense  Ifelvln  lAlrtL 

"  At  varloiu  times  Dr.  Voeter  nttn  to  bis 
estimates  as  estimates  of  "defense,  atomic 
energy  and  space"  RAD,  "military/space/ 
atomic"  RAD,  "military  and  space"  RAD, 
and  "defence-related"  RAD:  the  estimates 
remain  the  same,  however,  and  for  conveni- 
ence, they  are  referred  to  here  as  estimates 
of  "military-space"  R  A  D.  At  only  aD» 
point — in  the  official  statement  for  1970 
( |9] ) — does  Or.  Faster  make  a  eeparate  state- 
ment about  "the  military  component  alone", 
when  he  suggests  that  it  has  rtsen  "60  per 
cent  during  the  lOeo's".  The  rise  Dr.  Foster 
shows,  in  the  same  statement.  In  total  Soviet 
mllltai7/atonilc/space  RAD  over  this  period 
Is  240  per  cent.  From  these  figures.  It  can  be 
Inferred,  first,  that  the  growth  rate  in  Soviet 
military  RAD  only  is  estimated  at  about 
5  per  cent  per  year  In  1960-1970,  which  is 
very  much  lower  than  the  rates  given  most 
publicity — the  10-13  per  cent  per  year  for 
total  RAD  and  for  military  plus  atomic 
and  space  RAD.  Secondly,  on  the  basis  of 
Dr.  Foster's  estimates  of  the  level  of  Soviet 
RAD  spending,  these  various  growth  rates 
can  be  shown  to  imply  a  figure  for  the  Soviet 
military  component  alone,  in  1970,  wtiich  is 
significantly  lower  than  the  comparable  fig- 
ure for  the  US  milltairy  component  alone. 

"  This  series,  with  estimates  for  the  period 
1959-1967,  was  apparently  published  for  the 
first  time  in  the  UNESCO  study  Science  pol- 
icy and  organiaation  of  research  in  the  USSR 
(Paris.  1967). 

TBX    LlBBAaT    or    CONORKSS, 

CoNoasssiONaL  Rkskarch  Sesvicx, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  24,  1971. 
To:  Hon.  MiCHAKL  Haxsington. 
From:  John  D.  Holmfeld.  Analyst.  Science 

and  Technology. 
Via:  Charles  8.  Sheldon,  n.  Chief,  Science 

Policy  Research  Division. 
Sub]:     Comments    on    SIPRI    Analysis    of 
U.S.S.R.  Expenditiires  for  Military  RAD. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  we  have 
performed  an  analysis  of  the  section  entitled 
"UjS.  Estimates  of  Soviet  Expenditure  for 
Military  Research"  pp.  288-?06  In  the  1969/ 
70  SIPRI  Yearbook  of  World  Armaments  and 
Disarmament.  Our  analysis  is  general  in 
nature  and  does  not,  due  to  the  Umltatlona 
of  time,  include  detailed  references  to  tbs 
literature. 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  SIPRI 
analysis  is  that  DOD's  estimates  of  Soviet 
military  RAD  expenditures  is  based  almost 
exclusively  on  the  Soviet  budget  figures  for 
"soience."  This  conclusion  Is  suggested  by 
the  observation  that  variations  in  the  an- 
nounced Soviet  science  budget  In  recent  years 
correspond  to  variations  in  DOD's  military 
RAD  estimate,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  rare 
statements  about  what  Is  included  in  the 
Soviet  Defense  budget  does  not  explicitly 
confirm  that  the  cost  of  military  RAD  Is  paid 
for  out  of  this  budget  category. 

In  undertaldng  an  analysis  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary RAD  expenditures  or  in  commenting 
on  such  an  analysis,  it  must  first  be  said 
that  this  subject  necessarily  involves  a  high 
degree  of  uncertainty.  The  lack  of  substan- 
tive information  and  data  means  that  the 
inferences  and  educated  guesses  of  one 
analyst  often  differ  from  those  made  by 
another  analyst  without  a  definitive  resolu- 
tion being  possible.  Nevertheless,  in  the  pres- 
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ent  case  some  general  observations  can  be 
made. 

1.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  the 
exjAloit  Soviet  budget  category  for  "defense" 
probably  doee  not  Include  all  the  niblw  ac- 
tually being  devoted  to  the  defense  effort. 
Two  other  budget  categories  are  generally 
considered  to  contain  sums  for  the  defense 
program.  They  are  (1)  the  budget  item  for 
science,  and.  (2)  the  so-oaUed  "residuals" 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  the 
stated  budget  items  never  adds  up  to  the  to- 
tal budget  amount  given,  leaving  an  unex- 
plained residual. 

2.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  military 
BAD  funds  are  concentrated  in  any  of  these 
three  budget  categories.  Furthermore,  based 
on  knowledge  of  the  studies  cited  in  the 
SIPRI  analysis,  none  of  them  have  assumed 
that  this  ia  the  case.  Hence  the  asstmiption 
of  the  SIPRI  analysis,  to  the  effect  that  the 
budget  category  for  science  contains  the  bulk 
of  the  military  RAO  funds  is  difficult  to  Jus- 
tify. Nor  is  there  any  indication  that  DOD 
is  making  that  assimiption.  Such  an  aasump- 
tlon  I4>pears  unduly  simplistic  and  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  it  forms  the  basis  of 
DOD's  analysis  as  suggested  by  SIPRI.  Some 
of  the  reasons  for  this  view  follow. 

(a)  The  science  category  in  the  budget  tm- 
doubtedly  Indudes  a  number  of  funds  for 
non-military  RAD.  ^>ecifically,  the  substan- 
tial effort  of  the  U.S.SJi.  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, which,  xuilike  Its  XJS.  coimterpart,  op- 
erates a  large  number  of  resefu'ch  institutes, 
is  in  all  likelihood  a  part  of  the  science 
budget.  Thus  variations  in  the  civil  com- 
ponent must  be  taken  into  consideration  In 
evaluating  how  much  of  the  total  goes  for 
military  RAD. 

(b)  Performance  of  the  bulk  of  the  mili- 
tary development  work  Is  the  responsibility 
of  a  small  group  of  ministries  within  the 
so-called  Machine-Building  sector.  These  are 
under  the  cloee  control  of  the  Defense  min- 
istry and  their  funding  flows  directly  from 
the  Coimcil  of  Ministers,  the  top  govern- 
mental body.  Notably,  while  the  State  Com- 
mittee for  Science  and  Technology,  a  staff 
agency  to  the  Council  of  Ministers,  has  con- 
trol of  RAD  funds  to  both  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  most  of  the  ministries  perform- 
ing any  kind  of  RAO,  the  Machine  Building 
Ministries  which  are  under  the  Defense  Min- 
istry are  specifically  exempted  from  this  con- 
trol. Thus  the  likelihood  is  that  funding  of 
military  development  in  large  part  is  chan- 
nelled via  the  Def«ise  Ministry  axul  is  part 
of  the  explicit  defense  budget,  or,  perhaps  in 
some  si>ecial  cases  such  as  atomic  weapons.  Is 
found  within  the  residual. 

(c)  The  condition  that  little  ot  no  RAD 
Is  financed  throiigh  the  explicit  defense 
budget  is  also  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
known  structure  of  Soviet  industry.  Large 
numbers  of  research  institutes  and  design 
bureaus  are  incorporated  into  the  organisa- 
tional structure  of  each  ministry,  and  they 
perform  basic  and  applied  research  as  well 
as  development  related  to  their  special 
branch  of  industry.  For  example,  the  Min- 
istry of  Aircraft  Construction  has  under  it 
a  number  of  aircraft  research  and  develop- 
ment organizations,  many  of  them  weU 
known  to  Western  observers  (Tup<dev,  Ily- 
ushin,  Bflg,  etc.)  Other  ministries  are  simi- 
larly structured.  The  Ministry  of 
Shipbuilding,  for  examine,  can  be  assumed 
to  have  a  number  of  development  organiza- 
tions which  perform  the  R&D  for  new  types 
of  Soviet  naval  vessels.  Funding  of  these 
Integral  RAO  efforts  comes  in  all  likelihood 
through  the  ministerial  budgets,  or  in  some 
rases  through  the  growing  systent  of  inter- 
minlsterlal  contracting. 

The  Economic  Reform,  initiated  since  the 
accession  of  the  Brezhnev-Koeygin  leader- 
ship, has  placed  emphasis  oa  the  use  of  a 
portion  of  retained  earnings,  in  addition  to 
funds  from  the  state  budget,  for  the  con- 
duct of  scientific  research  and  development. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS  ' 

The  magnitude  ot  these  funds  Is  on  the  order 
of  several  percent  of  the  budgets  of  Individual 
ministries,  permitting  an  effort  correspond- 
ing to  what  In  the  UjB.  Is  known  as  "Inde- 
pendent Research  and  Development."  This 
adds  a  further  degree  of  tmcertainty  to  the 
concept  of  using  the  sdenoe  or  any  other 
budget  figure  to  estimate  the  RAD  effort. 

3.  The  indications  available  in  the  open 
literature,  including  the  studies  and  state- 
ments cited  in  the  SIPRI  analysis  appear  to 
be  that  DOD  does  not  have  any  firm  figures 
on  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  military 
RAD  funding  based  on  budget  figures.  What- 
ever can  be  concluded  from  analysis  of 
budget  data  appears  to  be  highly  tentative 
and  speculative.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason 
that  a  number  of  efforts  to  analyse  the  out- 
put side  of  the  RAD  effort  have  been  under- 
taken. Dr.  Foeter's  inclusion  of  parts  of  such 
an  analysis  in  his  1972  posture  statement  is 
one  such  attempt,  in  this  case  utilizing  the 
total  output  of  new  weapon  systems  which 
have  emerged  from  recent  Soviet  RAO.  An- 
other approach  is  taken  in  a  study  per- 
formed by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute. 
They  analyzed  the  total  output  of  the  entire 
Machine  Bunding  Sector,  deducted  the  civil, 
non-military  outputs  which  were  identified 
through  a  careful  and  very  detailed  analysis 
of  Soviet  plan-fulfillment  reports,  and  con- 
cluded l^at  the  remaining,  unidentified 
output  was  made  up  of  military/space  bard- 
were  and  the  associated  RAO. 

Such  analyses  serve  to  complement  the 
low-confidence  estimatee  arrived  at  throu^ 
input,  or  budget  analysis.  T&ken  together 
these  two  tyx>es  of  analysis  are  apparently 
used  by  DOD  to  estimate  the  Soviet  ex- 
penditures for  military  RAO. 

4.  Additional  rough  indicators  of  the  use 
made  of  total  defense  budget  are  also  used 
to  estimate  how  much  goes  for  various  pur- 
poses. For  example,  the  very  large  manpower 
levels  maintained  at  the  time  of  the  Korean 
conflict  must  have  absorbed  a  large  fraction 
of  the  total  defense  expenditures.  Since 
manpower  levels  have  since  been  reduced, 
it  can  be  concluded  that  funds  for  BAD, 
procurement,  stockpUing,  etc.  absorb  a  larger 
fraction  of  the  total  budget. 

In  sum,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  im- 
pression that  the  SIPRI  analysis  has  been 
somewhat  hasty  in  concluding  that  the  U.S. 
Defense  Department  estimatee  of  Soviet 
military  RAO  expenditures  is  based  only  on 
an  analysis  of  the  Soviet  budget  category 
labeled  "Science,"  and  that  the  reliability 
of  the  estinuktes  therefore  must  be  ques- 
tioned. There  are  too  many  indications  in 
the  unclassified  literature  alone  to  suggest 
that  other  methods  of  analysis  are  also  used, 
and  that  the  combination  of  these  diverse 
methods  produce  a  higher,  but  perhaps  still 
far  from  satisfactory  degree  of  confidence 
in  these  estimates.  On  the  other  hand  the 
SIPRI  analysis  properly  has  called  attention 
to  the  high  degree  of  uncertainty  which  at- 
taches to  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  esti- 
mate of  Soviet  military  RAO  figures. 

We  hope  this  brief  anaylsis  will  contribute 
to  your  study  of  Soviet  mUitary  RAO  ex- 
penditures. Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
us  if  we  can  be  of  further  assistance. 

SIPRI  Stockrouc  Imtxsmational 

PxaCB  RXSKAKCH  IfHrriTU'l'l, 

Sweden,  April  3, 1971. 
To:  Hon.  Micbaxl  HaxiiMotoir. 
From :  Randall  Forsberg.  SIE>BL 
Subject:   Reply  to  the  comments  of  John 
Holmfeld,  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, on  tbe  SIPRI  Yearbook  analysis  of 
U.S.  estimates  of  Soviet  expenditure  for 
military  research. 
The  main  line  of  tbe  argument  In  tbe 
SIPRI  analysts  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  Implied  by  Mr.  Holmfeld.  Before  reply- 
ing to  bis  comments  directly,  I  think  It  would 
be  useful  to  outline  the  argument  briefly: 
(1)  It  is  not  known  how  the  DOD  esti- 
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mates  of  Soviet  mlUtary-ipaoe  BAD  eaipvaOi- 
ture  have  been  obtained. 

(3)  However,  almost  all  of  tbe  unofficial 
studies  which  attempt  to  estimate  Soviet 
military  BAD  expenditure  examine  data  on 
the  magnitude,  uses  and  channels  of  *y*T-^vf 
of  Soviet  e^Mndlture  for  defence  and  for 
'science'  (including  BAD),  and  conclude 
with  eetimates  derived  entirely  or  In  part 
from  the  Soviet  series  for  national  sdenoe 
expenditure. 

(3)  Turning  back  to  tbe  DOD  estimates, 
one  finds  that  the  annual  per  cent  Increases 
of  Soviet  mUitary-space  RAD  expenditure,  as 
shown  and  described  in  these  estimates, 
parallel  almost  exactly  the  Increases  in  the 
Soviet  series  for  national  science  expenditure. 

(4)  The  conclusion  is  therefore  drawn  tbat 
the  year-to-year  movement  shown  in  the 
DOD  estimates  of  Soviet  defenoe-relatad 
RAD  expenditure  is  In  fact  derived  primarily 
from  the  movement  In  tbe  Soviet  science  ex- 
pendltiuv  series. 

(6)  Published  analyses  of  Soviet  data  on 
the  financing  ot  the  Soviet  science  effort 
provide,  however,  considerable  evidence  to 
show  that  Soviet  science  expenditure  data 
do  rtot  provide  a  basis  for  reliable  estimates 
of  the  trend  In  the  Soviet  military  RAD 
effort. 

(6)  In  addition,  these  analyses  show  that 
the  conversion  of  ruble  estimates  of  Soviet 
RAD  expenditures — derived  ftom  Soviet 
financial  data — to  equivalent  dollars  is  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty:  tbe  highest  and 
lowest  ruble-doUar  BJa>  exchange  rates  In 
current  expert  use  differ  by  SO  per  eent  ftom 
the  midpoint  of  the  various  exchange  rates 
used.  (A  SO  per  cent  difference  in  the  ex- 
change rate  used  would  produce  a  60  per 
cent  difference  in  the  dollar  estimate  given.) 

(7)  The  further  conclusion  is  therefore 
drawn  that  the  margin  of  error  of  tbe  DOD 
estimates  of  Soviet  military-space  RAD  ex- 
penditxire  is  probably  considerably  greater 
than  that  claimed  for  them  (10  to  30  per 
cent.) 

To  turn  now  to  Mr.  Holmfeld's  comments: 

1.  Holmfeld  suggests  that  the  SIPRI  argu- 
ment rests  in  some  way  on  the  assumption 
that  the  bulk  of  military  RAO  expenditure 
is  included  under  the  Soviet  budget  cate- 
gory for  science,  and  not  under  the  defence 
budget  or  other  parts  of  the  budget.  (Point 

2,  sentences  3  and  4.) 

Reply:  The  SIPRI  paper  attempts,  on  the 
contrary,  to  show  that,  on  the  basis  of  pub- 
lished evidence,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify 
the  channels  of  finance  for  the  bulk  of  mili- 
tary RAO  funding.'  The  SIPRI  paper  is  in 
complete  agreement  with  Holmfeld's  state- 
ment :  "There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  military 
RAO  funds  are  concentrated  in  any  of  these 
three  budget  categories  [science,  defence, 
budget  residuals)."*  It  Lb  one  of  the  main 
Intentions  of  the  SIPRI  paper  to  show  this; 
and  the  information  provided  by  Holmfeld 
vmder  point  2,  parts  (a)-(c)  serves,  thus,  to 
support  the  argument  of  the  SIPRI  paper. 

2.  Holmfeld  says  that  the  SIPRI  paper 
ccxnes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  DOD  esti- 
mates are  "based  only  on  an  analysis  of  the 
Soviet  budget  category  labeled  'Science'."  (P. 
penultimate  para,  sentence  1;  also  p.  1,  para 

3,  sentence  1;  point  2,  sentences  3-4.) 
Reply:  (1)  The  SIPRI  paper  comes  to  the 

conclusion  that  the  trend  of  the  DOD  esti- 
mates is  derived  from  the  trend  of  the  Soviet 
seriee  of  total  science  expenditure  which  In- 
cludes expenditures  outside  the  budget  cate- 
gory for  science,  as  well  as  those  within  It. 
(See  the  headings  and  sourcee  in  table  IDJi 
and  the  text  which  accompanies  this  table, 
pp.  303-604.) 

(3)  The  SIPRI  analysis  doee  not  assume,  or 
attempt  to  show,  that  the  DOD  estimates  are 
based  solely  on  an  analysis  of  the  Soviet 


» SIPRI:  p.  297.  last  para;  p.  299,  first  para: 
p.  306,  first  complete  para. 
'Holmfeld:  point  2,  first  sentence. 
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■dence  •zpendlture  data.  Most  of  the  un- 
ofBcl*!  wtlmatM  rarlewed  In  the  SIPRI  study 
rely  on  evidenoe  oonoemlng  the  Soviet  de- 
fence effort,  ••  well  as  the  Soviet  science 
effort.  In  addltl<m  Dr.  Foster's  1071  poeture 
statement  says  that  the  DOD  estimates  have 
been  found  to  be  oonslstent  with  recent  So- 
viet weapons  output  (Toarbook.  pp.  802- 
803).  An  attempt  was  therefore  made  In  the 
Sirai  paper  to  be  careful  not  to  imply  that 
the  analysis  of  science  data  was  assumed  to 
have  provided  the  only  basis  for  the  eetl- 
matea.  In  drawing  conclusions  on  the  con- 
nection between  the  DOD  estimates  and  the 
Soviet  science  expenditure  series,  the  paper 
focuses  clsarly  on  the  yearly  movement, 
rather  than  the  absolute  magnitude,  of  the 
estimates.*  There  is  no  attempt  to  Identify 
the  evidence  which  may  have  led  the  DOD 
analysts  to  use  the  Soviet  science  data  in 
estimating  the  trend  of  the  Soviet  military 
B&D  effort.  The  point  at  Issue  Is  not  whether 
additional  methods  have  been  used  In  mak- 
ing the  estimates,  but  rather  whether  any 
combination  of  methods  In  which  the  Soviet 
science  d«ta  play  an  independent  role  can 
produce  reliable  estimates  of  the  Soviet 
mlUtary  R&D  effort. 

3.  Holmftid  suggests  that  none  of  the  un- 
ofllolal  studies  cited  In  the  SIPRI  analysis 
assumes  that  Soviet  expenditure  for  military 
RAD  Is  concentrated  In  the  budget  Item  for 
science,  or  In  any  of  the  other  budget  cate- 
gories generally  assumed  to  be  possible 
sources  of  finance  for  mllltakry  R&D.  (Point 
2,  sentences  2  and  3.) 

Reply:  ( 1 )  It  seems  to  me  to  be  clear,  from 
the  evidence  dted  In  the  SIPRI  analysis, 
that  NlmltB,  Sosnovy  and  Becker  do  con- 
clude that  the  bulk  of  military  R&D  expendi- 
ture Is  concentrated  In  the  budget  Item  for 
science. 

(2)  The  point  Is,  however,  not  Important 
to  the  main  line  of  the  SIPRI  argument, 
sines  w«  did  not  argue  that  the  DCX>  esti- 
mates Identify  the  bulk  of  military  R&D  ex- 
penditure with  the  budget  Item  for  science. 
We  argued  with  reference  to  the  Soviet  series 
for  total  science  expenditure.  Furthermore, 
we  do  not  Imply  that  the  DOD  estimates 
have  been  derived  specifically  on  the  basis 
of  the  kind  of  reasoning  and  evidence  given 
by  Nlmlts.  Sosnovy,  Becker  or  any  of  the 
other  imofflclal  analysts  cited  In  the  study. 

(3)  TO  the  extent  that  some  of  the  un- 
ofllclal  analysts  conclude  that  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  Identify  a  single  channel  of  finance 
for  the  bulk  of  Soviet  military  R&D  expendi- 
ture, these  analysts  support  the  condusloDs 
of  the  SIPRI  paper. 

4.  Holmfeld  sajrs.  under  point  3,  that: 
"DOD  does  not  have  any  firm  figures  on 

the  abecdute  magnitude  of  the  military 
R&D  funding  bated  on  budget  figure*." 

"Whatever  can  be  concluded  from  analysis 
of  budget  data  appears  to  be  highly  tenutlve 
and  speculative." 

Budget  analysis,  along  with  output  analy- 
sis, Is  "apparenUy  used  by  DOD  to  estimate 
the  Soviet  expenditures  for  military  R&D". 

Reply:  These  points  ssrve  to  confirm  the 
conclusions  of  our  analysis.  It  is  among  the 
main  Intentions  of  o\a  paper  to  show  that 
estimates  baaed  on  analysis  of  the  financing 
of  the  Soviet  defence  effort  and  the  Soviet 
science  effort — In  Holmfeld's  words,  on  bud- 
get analysis— are  Indeed  highly  specxilatlve; 
and  that  the  science  expenditure  data  have, 
nevertheless,  been  used  to  derive  at  least 
one  Important  part  of  the  TXX)  estimates— 
the  part  which  shows  movement  over  time. 

5.  The  only  point  at  which  it  appears  that 
there  may  be  some  real  disagreement  be- 
tween Holmfeld's  comments  and  the  SIPRI 
papw  concerns  how  much  confidence  to 
place  In  the' DOD  estimates,  as  a  result  at 
the  fact  that  they  are  based  on  "output 


*  SIPRI:  p.  389,  penultimate  para;  i^.  303- 
304;  p.  306,  last  sentence;  p.  306,  flnt  sen- 
tence. 
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analysis'*  as  well  as  budget  analysis.  The 
following  remarks  of  Holmfeld  are  relevant 
to  this  point: 

"Whatever  can  be  concluded  from  analysis 
of  budget  data  i^ipsais  to  be  highly  temtatlve 
and  tpeculattve.  It  Is  probably  for  this  reason 
that  a  number  of  efforts  to  analyse  the  out- 
put side  of  the  R&D  effort  have  been  under- 
taken. Dr.  Foster's  Incliulon  of  parts  of 
'  such  an  analysis  in  his  1972  posture  state- 
ment is  one  such  attempt. . . ." 

"[Output]  analyses  serve  to  complement 
the  loto-con/ld«fice  estimates  arrived  at 
through  input,  or  budget  analysis." 

The  combination  of  these  diverse  methods 
produces  "a  higher,  btit  perhaps  still  far 
from  aatUfaetory  degree  of  confidence  In 
theee  estimates."  (Italics  added.  Point  3  and 
penultimate  para,  p.  4) 

Reply:  The  last  of  these  statements  Im- 
plies a  low  level  of  confidence  in  the  DOD 
estimates,  even  when  it  Is  assumed  that  the 
estimates  are  supported  by  output  analysis. 
Holmfeld's  oocnments  do  not,  thus,  directly 
challenge  the  ooncliislons  of  the  SIPRI  paper. 

Dr.  Poster's  1972  postiire  statement,  Just 
released,  provides  the  first  published  evidence 
of  the  way  in  which  output  analysis  might  be 
used  to  support  financial  estimates  of  the 
Soviet  mllltuy  R&D  effort.  The  main  points 
arising  from  a  brief  examination  of  the  new 
pasture  statement  are: 

First,  the  DOD  estimates  of  the  resources 
devoted  to  military  R&D  by  the  Soviet  Union 
are  now  explicitly  described  as  having  been 
based  on  budget  analysis. 

Second,  there  Is  no  suggestion  that  the 
financial  estimates  based  on  budget  analysis 
are  "highly  tentative".  Output  analysis  is 
not  said  to  have  been  undertaken  in  order  to 
confirm  or  support  these  estimates.  It  is  sug- 
gested only  indirectly  and  In  r*»Tl-g  that 
the  assessment  produced  by  a  comparative 
analysis  of  VS.  and  Soviet  technological  out- 
puts serves  to  support  the  financial  estimates 
iwoduced  by  budget  analysis. 

Third,  an  assessment  of  relative  techn<Hogl- 
cal  outputs  of  the  kind  described  in  the  pos- 
ture statement  cannot,  even  In  theory,  be 
used  to  provide  estimates  of  relative  re- 
source inputs  with  no  more  than  a  lO-to-20 
percent  margin  of  error — since,  as  far  as  is 
known,  efficiency  in  the  use  of  R&D  re- 
sources— I.e.,  output  per  unit  input— can 
vary  by  more  than  this  from  country  to 
country. 

Fourth,  an  assessment  of  relative  tech- 
nological outputs  cannot  be  used  to  ixt>vide 
or  support  any  estimates  whatsoever  of  rela- 
tive R&D  Inputs,  for  say,  the  last  three  years, 
due  to  long  lead  times  in  wei^Mns  develop- 
ment. 

Fifth,  In  addition  to  these  theoretical  diffi- 
culties, it  appears  likely  that  the  particular 
output  analysis  described  in  the  DOD  pos- 
ture statement  may  have  produced  results 
with  a  very  wide  margin  of  error.  The  out- 
put results  as  described  tend,  thus,  not  to 
provide  any  support  whatsoever  for  the  DOD 
estimates  even  for  earlier  years. 

In  8\un  it  may  be  said  that,  on  the  whole, 
Mr.  Holmfeld's  remarks  support  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  SIPRI  analysis;  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  identify  the  bulk  of  military  R&D 
expenditure  In  the  Soviet  Union  with  any 
specific  categories  of  the  Soviet  budget  or  of 
other  Soviet  data  on  expenditure  for  sci- 
ence— that,  for  this  reason,  flm^nffjai  anal- 
ysis, taken  alone,  cannot  provide  a  basis  for 
anything  but  highly  speculative  estlmaies 
of  the  Soviet  mllltaiy  R&D  effort — and  that 
the  DOD  estimates  are.  nevertheless,  based  in 
part  on  financial  analysis. 

Mr.  Holmfeld  does  not  comment  on  the 
parallel  observed  in  the  SIPRI  study  between 
the  rate  of  Increase  shown  In  the  DOD  esti- 
mates and  the  Soviet  science  expenditure 
series;  and  it  is  not  clsar  whether,  on  the 
grotinds  of  this  parallel  or  for  other  reasons, 
he  would  sccept  the  inference  drawn  in  the 
SIPRI  study  that  ths  final  DOD  fln#"rlal 
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estinuktes  are  derived  <n  large  part  from  So- 
viet science  expenditure  data. 

Concerning  the  confidence  which  may  be 
placed  m  the  DOD  estimates  as  a  result  of 
their  being  based  on  output  analysis  as  well 
as  financial  analysis.  Mr.  Holmfeld  is  cau- 
tious, referring  to  "a  higher,  though  perhaps 
still  far  from  satisfactory  degree  of  confi- 
dence": again,  It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  or 
not  he  agrees  with  the  SIPRI  statement  that 
the  DOD  estlnuktes  probably  have  a  much 
wider  margin  of  error  than  that  which  is 
claimed  for  them  (10  to  20  percent). 

In  concltislon.  I  would  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  an  additional  point:  Mr.  Holmfeld 
states  a  good  deal  more  explicitly  than  the 
SIPRI  study  that  it  simply  is  not  possible  to 
give  firm  estimates  of  Soviet  military  R&D 
expenditures,  on  whatever  basis.  I  cite: 

"In  undertaking  an  analysis  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary R&D  expenditures  or  In  commenting  on 
such  an  analysis,  it  must  first  be  said  that 
this  subject  necessarily  Involves  a  high  de- 
gree of  uncertainty.  The  lack  of  substantive 
information  and  data  means  that  the  In- 
ferences and  educated  guesses  of  one  analyst 
often  differ  from  thoee  made  by  another 
analyst  without  a  definitive  resolution  being 
possible.  .  .  . 

"(T)he  SIPRI  analysis  properly  has  called 
attention  to  the  high  degree  of  imcertalnty 
which  attaches  to  any  attempt  to  arrive  at 
an  estimate  of  Soviet  military  R&D  figures." 

I  would  suggest  that  theee  statements 
should  be  set  against  the  1972  DOD  RDT&K 
posture  statement,  in  which  a  proposed  $600 
million  Increase  in  RDT&K  funds  Is  based, 
in  part,  on  precise  estimates  of  the  relative 
level  and  trend  of  the  current  Soviet  mili- 
tary R&D  effort — and  in  which  these  esti- 
mates are  presented  with  the  casual  qualifi- 
cation "give  or  take  10  to  20  percent". 

Thk  LnsAKT  or  Congkkss, 

CONGBZSSIONAI.  RXSXARCR  SKRVICX. 

Washington,  B.C..  April  22, 1971. 
To:  Hon.  MicHAXL  HAaantoTON. 
From:   John  D.  Holmfeld,  analyst,  Sdenoe 

and  Technology. 
Via:   Charles  S.  Sheldon  n,  Chief,  Science 

Policy  Reeearch  Division. 
Subject:  Further  comments  on  SIPRI  anal- 
ysis of  UB.8JEt.  szpendlturss  for  military 
R.&D. 

Ws  have  received  from  you  a  copy  o(  the 
April  3rd  letter  from  SIPRI  Which  provides 
detailed  comments  on  our  previoiis  analysis 
of  March  24th.  In  accordance  with  your  re- 
quest we  are  glad  to  respond  to  the  SIPRI 
letter  and  to  comment  further. 

The  SIPRI  analysis  makes  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  DOD 
estimates  as  given  by  Dr.  Foster  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  certain  other  analyses  and  esti- 
mates. Based  on  its  own  analysis  SIPRI  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion  the  DOD  estimates 
are  "almost  certainly"  based  on  the  vari- 
ations in  the  Soviet  budget  item  for  science. 
This  conduslon  runs  through  the  SIPRI 
dlsciission  of  the  DOD  estimates  as  shown 
by  the  following  citations : 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  of- 
ficial US.  estimates  are  in  fact  derived  from 
the  Soviet  science  statistics.  The  trend  in 
the  U.S.  estimates  parallels  almost  exactly 
the  trend  of  the  official  Soviet  figures  for 
science  expenditure,  (p.  289) 

Dr.  Foster's  estimates  show  a  trend  so 
close  to  the  trend  in  the  published  Soviet 
science  expendit\ire  series  that  it  must  be 
assumed  that  Soviet  science  data  have  been 
used  in  their  construction,  (p.  303) 

The  trend  In  total  Soviet  science  expendi- 
ture (new  series)  over  the  period  1900-1970 
matches  almost  exactly  the  trend  in  Dr. 
Foster's  evtlmates  of  total  Soviet  R&D  and 
space  expenditure  ...   (p.  304) 

It  therefore  seems  possible  that  Dr.  Foster's 
estimates  are  drawn  directly  from  the  science 
expenditure  data,  and  that  the  estimates  of 
mlUtary-space  R&D  expenditure  have  been 
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obtained  simply  by  UklAC  a  large  and  rising 
percentage  of  total  sdsace  expenditures  and 
converting  the  aatlmates  at  92  per  ruble 
(With  some  allowance  for  Inflation) .  (p.  305) 
Dr.  Foster's  estimates  of  the  trends  in  total 
Soviet  R&D  and  space  expenditure  have  al- 
most certainly  been  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  trends  In  these  expenditures  are 
accurately  reflected  by  the  trends  In  the 
Soviet  science  expenditure  series,  (p.  306-306) 
The  SIPRI  analysis  does  not  suggest  that 
other  methods  could  possibly  have  been  used 
to  arrive  at  the  estimates  themselves.  It 
briefly  notes  that  "some  check  on  the  esti- 
mates has  then  been  made  by  valuing  Soviet 
hardware  programmes  at  U.S.  costs."  (p.  303) 
In  the  light  of  this  It  Is  somewhat  aston- 
ishing to  find  the  SIPRI  comments  asserting 
that  "the  SIPRI  analysis  does  not  assume, 
or  attempt  to  show,  that  the  DOD  estimates 
are  based  solely  on  analysis  of  the  Soviet 
expenditure  data,"  and  that  "an  attempt 
was  .  .  .  made  In  the  SIPRI  paper  to  be 
careful  not  to  imply  that  the  analysis  of 
science  data  was  aasimied  to  have  provided 
the  only  basis  for  the  estimates." 

The  SIPRI  analysis  does  not  flnd  that 
other  methods  of  analysis  has  been  used  by 
DOD.  and  does  not  undertake  to  investigate 
what  the  results  of  other  methodologies 
might  have  been,  had  they  been  employed 
by  DOD.  Furthermore,  the  entire  thrust  of 
the  SIPRI  analysis  Is  that  since  the  DOD 
estimates  are  based  on  the  science  budget 
and  Its  variations,  and  since  other  studies 
have  shown  that  the  science  based  estimates 
are  not  reliable,  or  at  beet  produce  estimates 
within  very  large  ranges  of  acciiracy.  then 
the  DOD  estimates  of  both  size  and  accuracy 
must  be  questioned. 

Thus,  It  does  not  seem  Inaccurate  or  un- 
fair to  state  that  SIPRI  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  DOD's  estimates  are  based  on 
the  Soviet  budget  item  for  science  and 
that  Its  further  analysis  Is  based  oa  this 
conclusion. 

The  suggestion  that,  somehow,  the  DOD 
analysis  is  focused  on  the  yearly  variation 
In  the  Soviet  data  rather  than  the  absolute 
magnitude  of  theee  expenditures  Is  unclear. 
The  SIPRI  conclusion  that  a  Dollar -Ruble 
ooDverslon  rate  of  (2  has  been  used  by  DOD 
appears  to  be  baaed  on  absolute  magnitude 
figures. 

The  questions  raised  in  our  original  com- 
ment have  to  do  with  the  validity  of  the 
SIPRI  conclusion  regarding  how  TXHD  arrived 
at  ite  estimates.  We  suggested  that  the  SIPRI 
conclusion  attributed  to  DOD  an  oversim- 
plified methodogy.  On  re-reading  the  orig- 
inal SIPRI  article  while  searching  for  an 
explanation  for  the  apparent  discrepancy  be- 
tween our  own  comments  and  the  SIPRI 
comments,  one  is  struck  by  the  emphasis  In 
SIPRI's  analysis  on  the  difference  between 
1)  the  studies  cited  and  analyzed,  and  2)  the 
conclusions  presented  by  Dr.  Foster  on  be- 
half of  DOD.  The  former  are  referred  to  as 
"Unofficial  Studies"  while  the  latter  an 
cslled  "Ofllclal  Statements." 

This  suggested  distinction,  which  in  our 
evaluation  is  false,  may  well  be  what  lies 
behind  the  differing  Interpretations  of  the 
data  available  to  outsiders  such  as  SIPRI  and 
ourselves,  who  attempt  to  determine  how  the 
DOD  estimates  have  been  arrived  at.  Our 
analysis  Ukes  the  view  that  the  so-called 
"Unofficial  Studies"  are  all  weU -known  to 
the  analysts,  both  those  working  within  DOD 
and  thoee  working  elsewhere,  who  attempt  to 
estimate  the  Soviet  military  RAD  em>endl- 
tures.  In  fact,  the  six  "Unofficial  Studies" 
cited  by  SIPRI  were  all  done  with  the  stq;>- 
port  of  U.S.  Government  funds  and  three  of 
them  with  DCH3  funds. 

The  SIPRI  analysis,  after  making  the  dis- 
tinction between  "Unofficial  Studies"  and 
"Official  Studies"  attributes  a  sophisticated, 
in-depth  kind  of  analysU  to  the  studlca  and 
»  crude.  simpllsUc  kind  of  aaalysU  to  the 
■tatements.  Tht  SIPRI  analysis  makes  tba 
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implied  assumption  that  the  DM)  analysts 
who  prepare  Dr.  Fostw's  statements  ar« 
either  unaware  of  the  studies,  or  for  some  rea- 
son have  choeen  to  ignore  Uiem  in  favor  of 
the  type  of  analysis  attributed  to  them  by 
SIPRI.  Either  eventiiallty  appears  remote.  In 
oiu-  view,  and  it  is  on  this  point  that  we  ap- 
pear to  differ  with  SIPRI.  In  our  previous 
comment  we  cited  a  number  of  general  Items 
of  Information  which  are  well  known  to 
analysts  in  this  field.  We  suggested  that  the 
DOD  analysts  were  highly  unlikely  to  be 
making  their  estimates  in  ignorance  of  these. 
In  the  present  comments  we  suggest  that 
the  specific  studies  cited  by  SIPRI  are  also 
common  knowledge  and  In  some  cases  have 
specifically  been  sponsored  by  DOD.  Since 
some  of  these  studies  deal  speclflcally  with 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  using  the 
science  budget  figures  we  siiggest  that  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  they  form  the  prim* 
basis  for  DOD's  estimates,  as  suggested  by 
SIPRI. 

Our  original  conunents  on  the  SIPRI  anal- 
ysU suggested  that  it  was  unlikely  that  DOD 
was  relying  on  budget  figures  In  arriving  at 
Its  estimates.  On  further  consideration  this 
observation  should  be  modified  to  Include 
the  word  "published"  budget  figures.  SIPRI 
correctly  has  noted  that  one  of  Dr.  Foster's 
recent  statements  suggests  that  DOD's  esti- 
mates are  based  on  analyses  of  Soviet  budget 
dau,  or  "fiscal  input."  Thus  the  possibility 
can  not  be  excluded  that  DOD  or  Its  sources 
has  available  to  it  from  non-pu)>U8hed 
sources  more  detailed  budget  breakdowns. 
One  of  the  studies  cited  by  SIPRI  (T.  Sos- 
novy) has  pointed  out  that  In  the  1920'b  In- 
formation concerning  Soviet  military  expend- 
itures was  available  In  considerable  detail. 
Nine  major  exptendlture  groups  such  as  sal- 
arlee,  technical  supply,  etc.  were  Identified 
and  these  were  In  turn  subdivided  Into  79  In- 
dividual budget  entries.  Such  breakdowns  un- 
doubtedly still  exist  as  part  of  the  Soviet 
budget,  and  although  not  made  public,  they 
may  be  available  to  DOD  through  other 
channels. 

We  hope  that  these  brief  comments  will  be 
of  use  m  your  further  analysis  of  this  ques- 
tion. If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  mb. 
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HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  costly  menaces  to  the  American 
economy,  and  most  devastating  threats 
to  the  free  flow  of  interstate  commerce, 
is  the  rising  tide  of  cargo  crimes.  Today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  that  will 
help  curtail  this  growing  parasite  on  the 
shipping  industry. 

Cargo  crimes  are  not  an  easy  foe  to 
combat.  To  date  we  have  waged  a  futUe 
war  against  a  clever  and  well-organized 
opponent;  a  war  without  any  substantive 
knowledge  as  to  the  areas  of  concentrated 
enemy  activity  or  even  the  approximate 
magnitude  of  our  annual  losses.  The 
flowing  nature  of  commerce  makes  It 
easy  to  conceal  the  time  and  place  of 
criminal  acts,  and  inconsistent  loss  re- 
porting prevents  an  accurate  assessment 
of  the  total  value  of  goods  stolen.  Thefts 
are  not  discovered  until  hundreds  of 
miles  and  several  days  have  elapsed,  and 
even  then  the  crime  may  not  be  reported 
in  fear  that  insurance  premiums  will 
subsequently  Increase. 
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But  who  is  responsible  for  our  failure 
to  respond  to  this  growing  criminal 
menace?  As  I  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
address  to  the  Joint  Conference  on  Cargo 
Crimes,  the  burden  of  responsibility  rests 
on  many  shoulders. 

Business  is  at  fault  for  Its  reluctance 
to  adopt  strong  cargo  security  measures. 
It  seems  they  would  rather  pass  the  cost 
of  the  cargo  thefts  on  to  the  consimier 
through  rate  hikes,  rather  than  spend 
a  little  more  money  to  tighten  security 
precautions.  And  their  hesitancy  to 
report  losses  is  a  welcome  blessing  to 
felons. 

Insurance  companies  must  also  share 
the  blame.  They  are  too  highly  motivated 
by  profits  from  low-risk  policies  and  too 
willing  to  abandon  high-risk  cargoes. 
They  are  sometimes  too  quick  to  cancel 
policies  and  too  fast  with  an  Increaae 
in  premiums. 

Unions,  too,  are  respon^ble  for  their 
overconcem  with  make-work  in  opening 
containers  rather  than  in  protecting 
cargoes,  and  their  reluctance  to  screen 
questionable  characters  from  union  roles. 
They,  too,  encourage  pilferage  through 
their  anxiety  to  report  thefts. 

And  governmental  agencies  cannot  be 
excluded  from  the  list  <rf  those  that  are 
derelict.  Their  fragmentation,  overlap- 
ping Jurisdictions,  and  lack  of  an  over- 
all approach  leaves  them  impotent 
against  a  w^  organized  enemy.  I  cannot 
in  good  faith  say  that  government  is  do- 
ing its  best. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  aimed  at  halting  the  surge  of  cargo 
crimes.  This  bill,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
is  identical  to  a  bill  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor BiBLx  which  has  already  been  intro- 
duced out  of  the  Senate  Ccunmerce 
Committee.  Much  time  has  gone  into 
the  preparation  of  this  bill,  and  Senator 
BtBLi  should  be  commended  for  his  fine 
work. 

This  bill  will  create  a  "Commission  on 
Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo"  to  act 
as  a  "Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  in  the  war 
against  cargo  crimes.  Through  the  en- 
forcement of  uniform  loss  reporting,  and 
by  centralizing  the  c(Mnpilation  and 
analysis  of  data,  the  Commission  will 
eradicate  the  camouflage  concealing  car- 
go crimes.  And  by  develc^iing  enforce- 
ment guidelines  for  the  public  and 
private  agencies  involved,  the  Commis- 
sion will  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
independent  groups  to  create  an  effec- 
tive crime  prevention  network. 

In  addition,  the  Ccunmission  will  serve 
a  valuable  research  function  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  more  effective  car- 
go theft  prevention  techniques.  It  is  «n|^ 
that  the  transportation  industry  cash  in 
on  the  application  of  modem  technology 
to  criminal  deterrence.  The  Commissi<m 
will  act  much  as  the  LEAA  does  in  sup- 
porting such  research. 

This  bill,  in  Itself,  is  not  adequate  to 
withstand  the  rising  tide  of  cargo  thefts. 
Supplemental  measiues  shall  un- 
doubtedly be  necessary,  and  tiie  Commis- 
sion will  provide  valuable  assistance  In 
determining  areas  of  legislative  need. 
The  passage  of  this  bill,  however,  wlU 
mark  a  powerful  step  twoard  the  con- 
quest of  cargo  crimes. 
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AMBASSADOR  USHIBA  HONORS 
MacARTHUR 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

OP  TXBOIinA 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30,  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
district  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  honored  recently  by  a  visit 
of  the  Honorable  H.  E.  Nobuhlko  Dshiba, 
Japan's  Ambassador  to  this  country. 

During  his  tour  of  port  facilities  he 
toolc  the  time  to  pay  a  special  call  at  the 
MacArthur  Memorial  in  Norfolk.  Ambas- 
sador Ushlba  made  a  brief  statement  at 
the  memorial  which  reflects  the  Japanese 
respect  and  love  for  General  MacArthur, 
and  the  growing  friendship  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  based  on 
outstanding  service  of  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's greatest  military  men. 

I  include  Ambassador  Ushlba's  state- 
ment at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

R«M AlKB    BT    H.    E.    NOBTTHIKO    TTSHIBA,    AM- 

BASSAOOB  OP  Japan  to  trk  Ukitbo  Statxs 

iltkjoT  Kartin,  President  Duckworth, 
trlenda: 

This  pUgrlnuige  U  a  deeply  moving  ex- 
perience for  me  as  a  Japanese.  It  Is  a  mis- 
sion my  countrymen  wUl  warmly  imder- 
stand  and  sbare  with  me.  For  according  me 
this  opportunity,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the 
City  of  Norfolk,  the  MacArthur  Foundation 
and  Congressman  O.  William  Whltehurst. 

Douglas  MacArthur,  General  of  the  Army, 
Marahal  of  the  Philippines,  and  Supreme 
Commander  Allied  Powers,  Is  a  giant  In  Jap- 
anese history  and  legend.  The  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  Occupation  period,  Including 
the  rebirth  of  Japanese  democracy,  are  in- 
terwoven with  his  towering  personality. 
There  is  no  ambiguity  In  Japanese  recollec- 
tions of  General  MacArthur  as  proud  sol- 
dier, idealistic  reformer,  decisive  adminis- 
trator and,  above  all,  chivalrous  gentleman. 

From  the  moment  Oeneral  MacArthur 
stepped  off  his  plane  at  Atsugl  alrllald — ^vir- 
tually unescorted,  unarmed,  without  decora- 
tions or  pomp,  dressed  In  his  working  khakis 
with  open  collar — the  mission  of  the  Occu- 
pation was  assured  of  national  acceptance 
and  cooperation.  The  general's  cool  courage 
and  ezpreaslon  of  trust  and  confidence  dis- 
armed the  Japanese  people  and  bound  them 
to  hit"  In  duty.  In  place  of  the  arrogance  of 
a  conqueror  we  got  understanding  and  con- 
slderateness.  In  particular,  we  Japanese 
shall  never  forget  the  unfailing  courtesy 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  received  from  the 
Supreme    Commander. 

Thus  the  Impossible  was  accomplished 
through  a  collaboration  between  victor  and 
vanquished  that  has  had  no  parallel  In  his- 
tory. It  was  a  time  when  each  side  discov- 
ered, after  the  bitterness  of  war.  that  the 
other  was  not  as  he  had  imagined,  and  the 
reality  was  far  better  than  the  myth.  We, 
for  example,  came  to  understand  the  essen- 
tial humanity  of  America,  and  the  Inspiring 
tradition  of  dedicated  service  which  animate* 
the  American  professional  soldier. 

Out  of  this  experience  has  come  a  restored 
Japan,  truer  to  its  own  beat  traditions  be- 
cauae  of  the  Occupation  Interlude.  Oat  of  tbla 
same  experience  has  oome  the  indestructible 
friendship  and  firm  alliance  which  binds 
our  two  countries  in  our  pursuit  of  common 
goals. 

These  happy  results  were  Implicit  In  Oen- 
eral MacArthur's  vision  of  his  task. 

I  am  also  reminded  that  he  saw  this  task 
as  a  profsMlonal  soldier  in  the  service  of 
democracy.  BDs  code  was  noble.  We  Japa- 
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nsM  understood  it,  and  found  It  deep  In  our 
own  hearts.  It  is  the  motto  of  West  Point, 
which  General  Douglas  MacArthiir  ad<q>ted 
as  his  own:  'TXity,  Honor,  Country." 

In  that  spirit  he  served  Japan  as  well  ai 
hU  own  country. 
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ARTICLE  CONCERNING  SELF-^QP 
AND  THE  VOLUNTEER  WORKX31 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS 

or  KAOTAB 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  One  of 

the  great  feelings  a  person  can  have 
is  that  of  knowing  he  has  done  a  Job 
well.  An  even  greater  feeling  is  in  know- 
ing ihe  Job  he  has  done  will  benefit 
others — such  is  the  case  of  the  volunteer 
worker  who  is  the  backbone  of  most 
organizations. 

The  volunteer  is  the  one  who  orga- 
nizes and  gets  the  work  going  instead 
of  waiting  for  someone  else  or  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  it — the  epitomy  of  "self- 
help  is  the  best  help." 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Kansas  Farm 
Bureau  News,  Mrs.  Victor  Hafiich  wrote 
this  Inapiring  article  concerning  self- 
help  and  the  volunteer  worker.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

(From  the  Kanwas  Farm  Bureau  News,  June 
1971] 

A  minister  in  Wichita  told  this  story 
awhile  back  and  it  teaches  us  a  very  valuable 
lesson.  It's  a  true  story  about  the  bears  in 
Yellowstone  Park,  and  goes  like  this,  "It 
seems  that  every  year  after  the  tourist  sea- 
son is  over  and  the  snow  comes  the  bears 
die  by  the  dozens  along  the  side  of  the  roads. 

"Why  do  they  die?  They  are  stlU  waiting 
for  the  handouts  from  the  tourists — the 
cookies,  the  candy  and  the  bread.  But  the 
tourists  have  gone;  there  are  no  more 
handouts. 

"The  bears  have  forgotten  how  to  prepare 
for  winter:  to  dig  for  food  and  eat  the 
things  they  must  if  they  are  to  survive  the 
winter." 

This  can  happen  to  pe<^le,  too.  There  are 
some  thlxigs  m  life  that  can't  be  given  to 
you.  No  one  can  prepare  your  mind  or  study 
for  you.  No  one  can  develop  your  talents  for 
you  nor  your  relationship  with  God. 

The  most  Important  things  in  life  you 
must  do  for  yourself.  If  you  sit  idly  by  for 
your  parents,  or  your  government,  or  your 
church  to  give  you  handouts,  you  are  not 
any  different  than  the  Yellowstone  bears. 

In  the  IBTO's  there  wUl  be  new  poUcy  for- 
mulations and  programs  which  will  call  for 
many  volimteer  workers.  The  concern  in 
every  community  for  environmental  improve- 
ments, the  elimination  of  drug  abuses,  and 
the  establishment  of  better  schools  and  so- 
cial sarvloea  wUl  call  for  dedicated  volun- 
teers whoae  compassion  and  skill  will  be  nec- 
essary for  sucoeas. 

Farm  Bureau  has  many  good  strong  lead- 
ers who  do  a  good  share  of  the  volunteer 
work  in  every  community.  Dr.  Daniel  Thuisy, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  the 
Maryland  University,  gives  lu  this  list  of 
"Ten  Commandments  for  Volunteers."  Paste 
it  up  where  you  can  see  It  often  as  It  la  a 
good  guide: 

1.  Understanding  the  Job  you  undertake: 

3.  Accept  training  appreciatively,  and  con- 
tribute your  own  experience; 

3.  Match  your  interests  to  the  need*  aboot 
you  and  the  Job; 


4.  Serve  faithfully,  and  report  new  inalghti 
about  your  work; 

6.  DlaooTer  Its  meaning  to  the  total  pro- 
gram of  which  It  Is  a  part; 

8.  Open  joaxatU  to  0K>ortunltle>  for 
growth  In  skill,  sympathy,  self-confldence, 
and  rasponslbmty; 

7.  Value  your  aiMclal  two-way  role  as  com- 
mimlty  mterpreter; 

8.  Ocmtrlbute  to  supervlalon  by  s^. 
evaluation  and  a  wilUngneas  to  ask; 

9.  Give  loyalty  to  your  Institution  and  its 
program; 

10.  Take  pride  In  the  volunteer's  career.  It 
pays  handsomely  in  treasures  of  the  spirit. 


CIVILIAN  MISTAKES  IN  THE  WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

aw  iLUNoni 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  &Cr.  Speaker,  as  anyone 
who  reads  the  Congrxssional  Rxcord  and 
the  local  press  here  in  Washington  knows, 
one  of  the  most  troubling  problems  on 
the  domestic  scene  today  Is  the  growing 
"antlmllltary"  mood  around  the  coun- 
try. Fortunately,  the  farther  one  gets 
away  from  the  Washington-New  York 
axis,  the  less  you  hear  or  read  about  this 
rather  peculiar  philosophy  and  in  that 
regard  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  coUeag\ies  to  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  July  24.  1971,  edition  of  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star,  entitled  "Civilian 
Mistakes  in  the  War."  I  include  the  text 
of  the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

CiVILIAlV    MlSTAKKB   DT   THK   WAB 

When  four  British  stenographers  put  to- 
gether the  "history"  of  Worid  War  n  whUe 
so  wwklng  for  the  War  Cabinet,  they  de- 
scribed it  with  rare  perspective  as  "the  his- 
tory of  the  war  as  it  was  fought— on  paper" 
In  London. 

N4>w  that  we  have  the  "purloined  papers" 
coming  out  In  book  form,  as  stnmg  together 
in  47  volumes  origlnaUy  by  30  or  40  "wtila 
kids",  we  begin  to  realize  that  this,  too,  U 
only  one  piece  of  the  real  history  involved. 

The  "real  war"  Is  not  Included,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  pai>er  war  is  also  left  out 
(state  department  and  White  House  flies 
were  not  available,  and  not  all  Pentagon 
flies). 

Finally,  there  U  yet  another  essential  ele- 
ment mlfwlng.  A  definitive  history  of  the 
"peace  movement." 

Future  historians  will  be  a  good  deal  mcwe 
comprehensive  in  their  studiee,  and  much 
more  succinct  in  their  writing,  no  doubt. 
When  that  happens,  the  really  unique  feature 
of  this  conflict  over  other  U.S.  conflicts  Is 
obvious. 

It  U  bound  to  get  heavy  emphasis  in  the 
future. 

That  is  the  role  played  by  the  "peace  move- 
ment." Dean  Rusk  has  recently  said  that  the 
mistake  he  recognizee  "personally"  is  that  he 
"underestimated  the  tenacity  at  the  North 
Vietnamese,"  and  "over  estimated  the  capac- 
ity of  the  American  people"  to  oope  with 
"protracted  war." 

The  statement  and  situation  will  inevi- 
tably be  a  keystone  of  the  situation  which  aeU 
this  war  apart  from  others. 

The  "peace  movement"  must  then  emerge 
as  an  organized  activity  from  the  flrst  which 
had.  indeed,  signiflcant  Influence  in  both 
Washington  and  HanoL 

Clearly  it  served  in  Hanoi  to  strengthen 
the  "tenacity"  of  the  North  Vietnamese  be- 
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yond  otherwise  normal  estimates,  and  it 
served  in  Washington  to  delay  and  to  whittle 
decisions  to  half-measures  while  eroding 
"the  capacity  of  the  American  people"  to 
cope  .  .  .  beyond  otherwise  normal  esti- 
mates. 

It  Is  the  genuinely  "freak  element"  in  this 
"freak  war",  and  it  Is  hard  to  brieve  that 
these  two  \inique  circumstances  in  our  his- 
tory will  not  be  linked  as  basic  to  what 
has  happened. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  widely  recognized 
that  the  "peace  movement"  did  indeed  have 
a  crippling  Influence  on  the  U.S.  effort,  at  a 
time  when  a  dyed-in-the-wool  politician  and 
a  group  of  bright  "armchair  experts"  were 
calling  the  shots. 

These  people  bent,  partly  because  they 
were  convinced  that  "traditional"  mUitary 
doctrines  were  no  longer  valid  in  the  age  of 
Instant  communication,  and  technological 
weapons. 

I,  personally,  have  heard  the  top  advisors 
of  that  time  ridicule  the  "admirals  and  gen- 
erals" as  being  blind  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  their  flxed  doctrines  were  obsolete — and 
speclfloaUy,  the  setUed  military  doctrine  of 
decentralization  of  operational  decision- 
making. 

I,  personally,  have  heard  top  civilian  hot- 
shots  boast  how  they  bypassed  the  livid 
professional  commanders  to  give  direct 
orders  of  detailed  operational  nature  even  to 
individual  ships  of  the  fleet. 

The  mUltary  doctrme  that  you  cannot  run 
a  war  from  the  White  House  in  Washington 
is  not  based,  however,  on  the  speed  of  com- 
munications. It  is  based  on  the  natiue  of 
organized  decision-making  processes  at  the 
theater  command  level  versus  those  in 
Washington. 

Timing  is  life  or  death  to  military  opera- 
tions, and  regardless  of  the  speed  of  radio, 
neither  the  National  Security  CouncU  nor  the 
Foreign  Relations  committee  can  run  a  war 
and  react  on  the  kind  of  schedule  reaUty 
demands. 

The  old  axiom,  moet  succinctly  n>oken  by 
Bedford  Forrest,  ("Get  there  flrsteet  with 
the  moetest")  was  grossly  violated. 

Trying  to  soften  the  "peace  protesters", 
the  government  in  Washington  systematically 
delayed — often  for  months — ^req;)ondlng  to 
estimates  of  the  situation.  When  they  did 
re^)ond  It  was  not  to  the  situation  of  the 
moment,  as  a  resiilt,  but  usually  to  a  situa- 
tion as  it  had  been  months  befoi«. 

This  Is  a  fundamental  error  in  the  business 
of  applying  killing  force  against  somebody 
applying  klUlng  force  to  yotu-  pe<^le.  and  it 
was  compounded  by  the  fact  that  we  adver- 
tised such  response  in  advance  during  those 
delays  and  debates. 

Those  two  errors,  capital  sins  in  profes- 
sional military  doctrine,  were  compounded  a 
third  time  by  the  "parting  down"  arbitrarily 
Of  the  mUltary  estimates  by  the  "armchair 
experts." 

Each  such  error  was  to  assess  its  futUK 
cost  in  an  ever  longer  and  more  costly  war. 

It  has  reached  the  point  where  some  pet^le 
are  tired  of  paying  the  cost  of  these  past  mts- 
ti^es  and  are  eager  to  cancel  such  costs. 
The  problem  is  that  this  is  a  "gut  reaction" 
rather  than  a  reasoned  one. 

Hence,  there  are  potent  reasons  to  believe 
that  it  would  bring  this  thing  fuU  circle 
"ending  it"  with  one  last  additional  whel- 
ping mistake — also  to  be  paid  for  later. 

What  is  urgent  Is  to  end  it  in  a  way  that 
works,  and  not  perpetuate  the  "mistake" 
habit,  and  {K'oject  future  "coete"  for  frerti  er- 
rors Into  the  llmlUess  future. 

Thu  u  the  only  method  that  would  reaUy 
"break  the  chain." 

No  such  activity  in  this  world  can  be  ar- 
bltrarUy  ended  once  and  for  all.  Every  ac- 
tion taken  or  not  taken  on  this  scale  has  its 
future  consequences  Inescapably. 

It  is  dangerously  irreeponslble  to  defy  the 
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future  and  aot  in  the  present  ■■  12  one  could 
artiltvailly  cancel  the  past. 

You  Just  can't  get  away  with  it. 

And  we've  made  enough  mlstakaa  In  t*«l* 
war  without  one  more  lulu  I 


HAPPY?  NOT  ON  YOUR  TRADE 
DEFICIT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF  aorriB  cabouna 
IN  THE  HOT7BB  OF  REPRBBENTATTVEB 

Friday.  Jtdy  30.  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  11  of 
this  year,  I  commented  In  these  pages 
that: 

If  America  Is  to  remain  a  happy  country, 
Americas*  must  continue  to  sense  that  their 
country  remains  strong  as  they  look  out- 
ward toward  the  world.  At  the  same  time 
they  must  understand  the  purpose  and  see 
the  opportunity  of  Individual  advancement 
as  they  look  inward  toward  their  lives.  If  we 
can  preserve  these  feeUngs — that  America 
is  secure  and  that  indlvld\ial  Initiative 
within  it  still  produces  the  best  results. 
Americans  will  continue  to  cherish  the  Idea 
of  living  In  America. 

Having  written  this  prescription  for 
the  preservation  of  a  happy  Nation,  I 
was  shocked  to  discover  in  last  evening's 
Washington  Star  the  gloomy  prospects 
of  a  trade  deficit  this  year.  One  does  not 
get  the  full  Impact  of  this  probability  un- 
til one  also  realizes  that  this  may  be  the 
first  full-year  deficit  since  before  the  turn 
of  the  century,  the  year  1893,  78  years 
ago.  Certainly  this  gives  one  food  for 
thought  concerning  America's  changing 
position  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  coming  to  Congress, 
I  have  attempted,  in  these  pages  and 
elsewhere,  to  direct  ofQcial  and  public 
attention  to  the  worsening  condition  of 
America's  textile  Industry.  I  have 
watched  our  favorable  balance  of  trade 
shrink  as  the  influx  of  foreign  textile 
products  grew  to  a  flood.  I  have  witnessed 
inaction  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the 
administration,  as  year  by  year  more  tex- 
tile plants  have  closed  and  more  textile 
jobs  have  been  lost. 

Is  this  Inaction  in  the  face  of  the  above 
developments  an  effective  way  to  assure 
Americans  of  the  strength  of  their  coim- 
try's  ewmomy?  Is  this  how  we  would  per- 
suade them  to  take  heart  in  what  re- 
mains of  the  purpose  and  the  opportunity 
of  individual  advancement  in  this  coun- 
try? Is  this  how  we  would  insure  the 
public  happiness,  Mr.  Speaker?  I  think 
not.  I  would  like  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  article  from  the  Evening 
Star  of  July  29,  1971.  I  beUeve  it  indi- 
cates a  need  for  a  reexamination  of 
America's  economic  and  trade  policies, 
not  only  as  they  relate  to  textiles  but 
as  they  concern  all  sectors  of  our  Na- 
tion's econcnny: 

TXASE  Dxncrr  Rxpobt  Daixzst  or  Them  Ali. 
(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

The  government  has  ground  out  another 
batch  of  gloomy  economic  statistics,  but  the 
Nixon  administration  contends  that  only  one 
of  the  reports — on  foreign  trade — really  is 
bad  news. 

ImporU  exceeded  exporU  by  $863  million 
In  June,  rmlsing  the  cumulative  foreign  trade 
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deficit  to  $803  million  for  the  AprU-June 
quarter  and  $373  million  for  the  flrst  half  of 
the  year,  the  Commerce  Deputment  lald. 

This  was  the  flrst  time  since  1960  that  the 
Unitwl  Stotes  has  had  a  trade  d^ldt  for  any 
calendar  quarter.  Commerce  Secretary  Mau- 
rice H.  Stans  has  warned  that  theiw  may  be 
a  defldt  for  all  of  1871,  which  would  be  the 
flrst  full-year  defldt  atnoe  1883. 

While  admitting  the  trade  picture  Is  Weak, 
administration  offidaU  looked  at  the  bright 
Bide  <a  two  other  reporu  yesterday — that  the 
federal  budget  defldt  soared  to  $38  J  bUllon 
last  fiscal  year,  and  that  the  Index  of  "lead- 
ing" economic  indicators  declined  in  June. 

THBOBBTICAX.    BOBPLTTS 

Although  the  budget  showed  a  big  actual 
deficit,  the  administration  expreased  satisfac- 
tion that  the  theoretical  "fun-employment 
budget'^  registered  at  $a.S  billion  surplus. 

Tliat  is,  there  would  have  been  a  surplus 
If  the  economy  had  operated  at  full  capac- 
ity— with  consequently  increased  tax  rev- 
enues for  the  government — instead  of  slog- 
ging through  a  recession. 

On  the  leading  indlcatocB,  which  usually 
foreshadow  upe  and  downs  in  the  economy, 
the  administration  discounted  the  0.6  per- 
cent decline  in  June  as  only  a  tempocmry 
break  in  a  string  of  seven  consecutive  rises. 

The  $363  mllUon  foreign  trade  defldt  in 
June  compared  with  deflcits  of  $206  mllUon 
In  May  and  $236  mllUon  in  AprlL  Last 
month's  deficit  was  the  biggest  since  Feb- 
ruary 1969. 

With  a  trade  surplus  of  $480  mUlloc  In  the 
first  quarter  and  a  defidt  of  $803  million  m 
the  second,  there  was  a  cumulative  deficit  o* 
$373  million  in  the  first  half.  Available  rec- 
ords Indicate  this  was  the  first  defldt  for  a 
six -month  period  in  this  century. 

nnrjiTiON  hosts  coMFxnnoif 

The  administration  is  not  optimistic  about 
any  sharp  improvements  during  the  rest  of 
this  year,  largely  because  InflaUon  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  United  SUtes  to  compete 
against  foreign  producers  for  sales  here  and 
abroad. 

Trade  troubles  have  Inspired  demands  in 
Congress  for  Import  quotas  and  other  legis- 
lation to  protect  American  companies  from 
foreign  competition,  and  to  stimulate 
exports. 

Last  year's  $2.7  billion  stuplus  was  far 
below  the  previously  normal  range  of  aboot 
$4  bllUon  to  $6  billion. 

Apart  from  fundamental  problems,  a  Com- 
merce Department  spokesman  said,  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  has  been  aggravated  by  "apedMl 
sltaiatlons,"  notably  strikes  and  threatened 
strikes  in  steel  and  other  industrlee. 

Exports  declined  3J2  percent  to  $3.68  bil- 
lion in  June,  while  imports  Increased  OJ) 
percent  to  $4.02  biUlon.  From  the  first 
quarter  to  the  second,  exports  declined  24 
percent  to  $10.97  biUlon  and  imports  tn- 
creased  8.9  percent  to  $11.77  blUion. 

The  $23.2  bUUon  btidget  deficit  reported 
for  flscal  1971,  the  year  ended  June  80, 
topped  President  Nixon's  January  forecast 
of  $18.6  billion.  When  Nixon  first  amt  the 
fiscal  1971  budget  to  Congreas  In  January 
1970,  he  predicted  a  $1.3  billion  surplus. 

BXCX88ION  COT  TAZX8 

Revenues  fell  short  of  last  January's  pro- 
jection by  $6.9  bUllon  because  the  economic 
recession  cut  into  taxable  profits  and  Indi- 
vidual incomes. 

Spending  was  held  $1.2  bUUon  below  the 
January  estimate,  llmltUig  the  deficit's  rise. 

Revenues  totaled  $188.3  billion,  down  from 
$193.7  billion  in  fiscal  1970.  bpenditures  rxiae 
to  $211.6  billion  from  $196.6  billion.  The  nur^} 
1970  deflclt  was  $2.8  billion. 

Concern  over  big  deflcits  is  the  key  reason 
behmd  Nixon's  decision  last  month  against 
proposing  tax  cuts  to  spur  the  economy. 
Ofllclals  fear  still  bigger  deflcits  would  aggra- 
vate   inflation   psychology    and    undermine 
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financial  mark«ta — hurtlas  ratbar  than 
boasting  tb«  economy. 

Despite  the  actual  «93J  bUllon  deficit  for 
fiacal  1971.  the  administration  cited  theoreti- 
cal calciUatlona  of  a  "full-employment 
budget"  In  an  effort  to  show  that  the  budget 
was  kept  under  control. 

Treaaury  Secretary  John  B.  Connally  and 
Oeorge  P.  Shults.  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  aald  that  If  the 
economy  had  operated  at  full  c^tadty,  tax 
reranues  would  hare  been  gai4.1  billion  In- 
•tead  of  the  actual  9188.3  bUUon.  producing 
a  surplus  of  82.8  baUon  above  actual 
expendlturea. 


JOBS  m  ECONOMICALLY 
DEPRESSED  AREAS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALiroBinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Joined  In  sponsoring  the  Economic 
Disaster  Area  Assistance  Act  which 
would  provide  Jobs  in  economically  de- 
pressed areas. 

I  have  sponsored  this  bill  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  accelerated  public  works  bill 
which  was  vetoed  by  the  President  and 
because  I  believe  it  is  urgent  that  we 
extend  prompt  and  sufficient  relief  to 
areas  of  high  unemployment. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Governor,  to 
designate  certain  areas  as  economic  dis- 
aster areas  which  would  then  ask  for  as- 
sistance to  be  used  to  relocate  the  unem- 
ployed, as  loans  to  businesses  and  indi- 
viduals to  present  foreclosures  and  repos- 
sessions, as  unemployment  assistance  and 
food  and  housing  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  enable  them  to  pay 
the  State  share  of  Federal  matching  pro- 
grams, and  as  assistance  to  accelerate 
local  projects  already  underway. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  act 
promptly  on  this  proposal  as  the  unem- 
ployment problems,  which  I  might  add 
are  not  only  caused  by  faulty  adminis- 
tration poUcy.  but  which  have  recently 
been  aggravated  by  their  lack  of  concern 
for  the  growing  statistics,  will  only  be 
solved  by  a  concerned  congressional  ef- 
fort. I  do  not  foresee  any  leadership  In 
this  field  from  the  administration. 

The  bill  follows: 

HJl.— 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic    Oevelopment     Act     of     1965.     as 
amended  to  establish  an  emergency  Fed- 
tttkl  economic  assistance  program,  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  declare  areas  of 
the  Nation  which  meet  certain  economic 
and  employment  criteria  to  be  economic 
disaster  areas,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Disaster 
Area  Assistance  Act  of  1971". 

riNDINGS   Ain>   DXCLARATIONS 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Congresa  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  the  human  suffering,  the  loes  of  in- 
come, the  dislocation  of  families,  and  the 
national  economic  loes  caused  by  regional 
unemployment  and  economic  downturns  is 
a  matter  of  critical  national  concern; 

(3)  the  personal  suffering  caused  by  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  wblcdi  result  In  high 
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levela  of  unemployment  and  stagnant  re- 
gional economies  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  siifferlng  caused  by  natural  dis- 
asters such  as  floods,  hurricanes,  and  fire; 
and 

(3)  there  Is  a  direct  Federal  responsibility 
to  provide  ecooomic  disaster  aasistanoe  to  in- 
dividuals in  regions  of  the  country  experi- 
encing high  xmemidoyment  and  faltering 
economies  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
their  residences  and  to  support  their  fami- 
lies without  the  human  degradation,  the 
loss  in  self-respect  and  the  decline  In  con- 
fidence in  the  American  Government  which 
are  caused  by  persistent  unemployment, 
mortgage  foreclosures,  evictions,  repoeeeaslon 
of  personal  goods,  buslneas  faUure,  and 
bankruptcy. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  au- 
thorlBe  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  a  direct  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  individuals,  to  State  and  to 
local  government  to  alleviate  the  wasteful 
economic  disruption  and  loss  resulting  from 
regional  economic  disasters  by — 

( 1 )  establishing  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  an  Office  of  Aid  to  Economic  Dis- 
aster Areas; 

(a)  providing  for  a  coordinated  Federal 
response; 

(3)  authorizing  extension  and.  In  some 
cases,  forgiveness  of  all  or  part  of  obUga- 
tlons  due  the  Federal  Oovemment;  and 

(4)  waiving  certain  administrative  and 
procedural  reqvUrements  of  Federal  programs 
to  facilitate  an  early  and  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  relief. 

Sec.  3.  The  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1985.  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  a  new  title  VI 
and  by  redesignating  and  renumbering  sub- 
sequent titles  and  section  numbers  as  ap- 
propriate: 

"TITLE    VI— EMERGENCY    ECONOMIC 
DISASTER  AREA  RELIEF 

"ovncx  or  An>  to  kconomic  disasteb  abxas 

"Sac.  801.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  establUhed 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  an 
Office  of  Aid  to  Economic  Disaster  Areas 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Office") .  The 
Office  shall  have  a  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  serve  at  his 
pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  may  em- 
ploy such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Office's  functions 
under  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Office  may 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts and  consultants  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  carrying  out  of  Its  functions  under 
this  Act.  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  (but  without  re- 
gard to  the  last  sentence  thereof). 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shaU  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  grade 
GS-18  in  the  General  Schedule  contained  in 
section  6332(a)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  fimctlon  of 
the  Office  and  the  Director — 

"(1)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  on 
methods,  policies,  and  programs  designed  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  to  stimulate  the 
economies  of  areas  designated  as  economic 
disaster  areas  pursuant  to  section  603; 

"(3)  to  train  and  have  available  a  profes- 
sional staff  of  Federal  coordinating  officers 
for  assignment  to  areas  designated  as  eco- 
nomic disaster  areas; 

"(4)  to  review  and  appraise  the  various 
Federal  assistance  programs  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  extent  to  which  such 
programs  and  activities  do  or  can  contribute 
to  reducing  regional  unemployment  and 
stimulating  regional  economies;  and 

"(6)  to  make  such  studies,  reports,  and  rec- 
ommendations as  the  President  may  request. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  administration  of  the  Office  not 
to  exceed  $3,500,000  for  each  fiscal  year. 
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"iwsiaHATioif  or  xcoifoicic  Disssm  aseas 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  The  President,  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  Oovemor  of  a  State  is  author- 
ised to  designate  as  an  economic  disaster  area 
an  area  or  coiomunlty,  vrithout  regard  to 
political  or  geographical  boundaries,  if  due 
to  the  loss,  removal,  curtailing,  or  closing  of 
a  major  source  or  sources  of  employment 

"( 1 )  the  average  unemployment  in  the  area 
for  at  least  three  consecutive  months  is  150 
per  centiun  of  the  national  average  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year;  or 

"(3)  the  current  unemployment  rate  In 
the  area  is  In  excess  of  the  national  average 
for  the  prior  month  and  has  Increased  by  an 
least  100  per  centimi  within  the  past  twelve 
months;  or 

"(3)  there  is  a  current  unemployment  rate 
In  the  area  of  6  per  centiun  or  more  and 
there  are  such  other  critical  economic  con- 
ditions as  the  President  deitermlnes  war- 
rant assistance  imder  this  title. 

"(b)  Any  designation  under  this  section 
shall  continue  for  a  '"'"'iiMm  period  of 
one  year. 

"rxoEBAi.  cooaoiNATiNG  omcxa 
"Sec.  603.  (a)  Immediately  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's designation  of  a  major  disaster  area, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  shall  assign  a  Fed- 
eral coordinating  officer  to  the  designated 
area.  The  coordinating  officer  shall  coordinate 
the  administration  of  all  Federal  programs 
authorized  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Oovemor  of  a  State  in  which  an 
area  has  been  designated  an  economic  dis- 
aster area  shall  appoint  a  State  official  to 
serve  as  a  State  coordinating  officer  to  work 
with  the  Federal  coordinating  officer. 

"ASSISTAlfCX    or    OTREK    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  At  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  under  the  management  of  the  Di- 
rector and  the  Federal  coordinating  officer, 
all  Federal  agencies  are  hereby  authorized  to 
provide  assistance  to  an  economic  disaster 
area  by — 

"(1)  utilizing  or  otherwise  making  avail- 
able with  or  without  reimbursement  therefor, 
personnel,  equipment,  supplies,  and  other 
resotirces;  and 

"(3)  donating  or  lending  real  and  personal 
property  determined  to  be  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  State 
and  local  government; 

"(b)  Federal  agencies  may  be  reimbursed 
for  expenditures  made  under  this  title  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Any  funds  received  by  Federal  agencies 
as  reimbursement  for  services  or  supplies 
furnished  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
approfHiatlon  or  approrlatlons  currently 
available  for  such  services  or  supplies. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Federal  coordinating  officer  is  au- 
thorized to  accept  and  utilize  the  services 
or  facilities  of  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  of  any  agency,  office,  or  employee 
thereof,  with  the  consent  of  such  govern- 
ment. Any  Federal  agency,  in  performing  any 
activities  under  this  section,  is,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  coordinating  officer,  au- 
thorized to  appoint  and  fix  the  oompensatlon 
of  such  temporary  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  governing  s^polnt- 
mente  In  the  competitive  service,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61 
and  subchapter  HI  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
to  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of 
sudh  title,  and  to  incur  obligations  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  by  contract  or  other- 
wise to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"AUTUORmr     TO     azraOGRAM     rUNDS     TO    DEAL 
WITH  ECONOKIC  AND  EMPLOYMENT  PEOBLEMS 

"Sec.  605.  (a)  To  create  new  employment 
opportunities  and  to  Improve  the  economies 
of  areas  designated  as  economic  disaster  areas 
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pursuant  to  section  603.  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  reprogram  up  to  15 
per  centum  of  any  federaUy  appropriated 
funds  scheduled  for  expenditure  In  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  area  Into  other  programs 
which  are  better  able  to  relieve  economic 
distress  and  reduce  unemployment,  and  re- 
q>ond  to  the  condition  presented  in  that 


"(b)  Sixty  days  before  exercising  authority 
\~' granted  pursuant  to  section  606(a)  to  re- 
'  program  funds,  the  Director  of  the  Office  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  identifying 
the  source  of  funds  proposed  to  be  repio- 
gramed.  the  proposed  use  of  the  funds,  and 
the  economic  and  employment  benefits  which 
are  anticipated.  The  reprogramlng  shall  be- 
come effective  unless  either  the  Hotise  or  the 
Senate  by  resolution  disapproves  within  sixty 
calendar  days  of  receiving  the  report:  Pro- 
vided, That  if  Congress  is  not  In  session  the 
reprogramlng  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
section  605(a)   shall  not  be  exercised. 

"rEDKXAL  GRANT-IN-An>  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  606.  The  President,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Director  of  the  Office,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  direct  any  Federal 
agency  charged  with  the  administration  of  a 
Federal  grant-in-aid  program  to  modify  or 
waive,  such  administrative  or  procedural 
conditions  for  assistance  which  Impede, 
frustrate  or  prevent  the  granting  of  timely 
assistance  under  such  programs  to  individ- 
uals and  governmental  units  in  areas  desig- 
nated as  economic  disaster  areas. 

"rEDERAL   ECONOMIC  RXCOVERT  rUNS 

"Sec.  607.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
economic  recovery  fund  (hereinafter  called 
the  'economic  recovery  fund')  which  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  as  herein- 
after provided. 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  economic  recovery  fund 
«1,250,000.000  and  such  funds  as  are  neces- 
sary in  subsequent  years  to  maintain  the 
fund  at  a  level  of  $1,350,000,000.  to  be  used 
by  the  President  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
tn  this  section  and  in  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office,  together 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies,  are 
directed  to  review  existing  Federal  grant-in- 
aid,  loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs,  and 
prepare  a  report  identifying  those  programs 
enable  fw  assistance  from  the  economic 
recovery  fund.  In  addition,  assistance  may 
Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to — 

"(1)  loans  to  businesses  and  individuals  to 
enable  them  to  meet  business  and  residential 
mortgage  payments  and  to  prevent  fore- 
closure, eviction,  and  repossession  of  per- 
sonal property; 

"(3)  unrestricted  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  Implement  local  initiatives 
and  projects  designed  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment and  stimulate  the  economy,  but  which 
are  not  eligible  for  existing  grant-in-aid 
programs; 

"(3)  grants  to  accelerate  Federal,  State,  or 
local  projects  which  are  imderway  or  on 
which  the  planning  Is  completed  or  sub- 
stantially completed; 

"(4)  relocation  assistance  for  unemployed 
Individuals  and   their  families; 

"(6)  unemployment  assistance,  without 
ragard  to  the  maximum  duration  of  bene- 
fits available  under  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  of  the  State  in  which 
the  economic  disaster  area  is  located,  but 
such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum Eunount  set  by  the  State  and  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  benefits  are  available 
under  State  law; 

"(6)  housing  assistance  and  any  necessary 
assistance  to  assure  that  all  individuals  in 
the  designated  area  have  a  balanced  diet  of 
nutritious  food; 

"(7)  grants  to  States  and  units  of  local 
government  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  State 
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Shan  of  other  Fedtoal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams which  would  assist  economic  recovery; 

"(8)  grants  or  loans  to  nonprofit  wganl- 
zations  and  loan  guarantees  to  private 
profltmaklng  organizations  for  Job  creation 
and  holding  major  employers  who  would 
otherwise  substantially  reduce  employment 
In  the  area;  and 

"(9)  such  other  assistance  which  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  President,  determines  to  be  necessary 
and  best  siUted  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
living  within  an  economic  disaster  area. 

"REVOCATION  Or  ELICIBILITT 

"Sec.  608.  Any  region  designated  as  an 
eoooomlc  disaster  area  shall  remain  eligible 
for  Federal  assistance  under  this  title  for  a 
minimum  period  of  one  year.  After  that 
time,  the  Director  of  the  Office  may  recom- 
mend the  continuation  of  an  area  on  the 
designated  list  of  eligible  areas  only  after 
a  full  review  of  the  local  economy,  the  area's 
employment  level,  and  the  Improvements  re- 
sulting from  assistance  made  available  under 
this  title.  Benefits  made  available  under  this 
title  shall  be  phased  out  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  one  year  from 
the  time  when  the  area  is  determined  to  be 
Ineligible  for  further  assistance  under  this 
title. 

"UEWNITIUNS 

"Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  tlUe— 

"(1)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Aid  to  Econcnnic  Disaster  Areas; 

"(3)  'economic  disaster  area'  means  a  geo- 
graphical area  which  the  President  has  desig- 
nated as  meeting  the  criteria  of  section  603 
of  this  tlUe; 

"(3)  'Federal  agency'  means  any  depart- 
ment. Independent  establishment,  Govern- 
ment corporation,  or  other  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government; 

"(4)  "Federal  coordinating  officer'  means 
an  employee  of  the  Office  of  Aid  to  Economic 
Disaster  Areas  who  shall  serve  as  the  chief 
Federal  officer  in  dealing  with  areas  desig- 
nated as  economic  disaster  areas; 

"(5)  'Federal  economic  recovery  fund' 
means  the  fund  established  in  section  607 
of  this  title  to  finance  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  title; 

"(6)  'Governor'  means  the  chief  executive 
of  any  State; 

"(7)  'local  government'  means  any  country, 
dty,  village,  town,  district,  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  any  State,  and  Includes  any 
rural  community  or  unincorporated  town  or 
village,  and.  for  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
shall  Include  any  Indian  reservation  or  In- 
dian community  which  enjoys  a  tnist  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States; 

"(8)  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico, 
the  virgin  Islands.  Gxiam,  American  Samoa, 
or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
and 

"(9)  'United  States'  means  the  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 


THE  PEOPLE'S  VOICE 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or  KICRIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Friday,  July  30,  1971 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  many 
citizens  today  are  frustrated  because 
they  believe  that  the  Oovemment  is  no 
longer  representative  of  their  views. 
Some  weeks  ago,  I  distributed  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  people  of  the  Seventh 
District  of  Michigan  so  that  ttiey  could 
express  their  views  on  the  issues. 
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Today,  I  would  like  to  inaert  into  the 
RscoKD  the  results  of  this  question- 
naire— bfued  on  the  returns  from  over 
10,000  citizens: 

I  Need  Toitr  Advice 

THE   BCONOMT 

The  nation's  economy  affects  everybody. 
It  involves  prices,  wages,  taxes,  government 
spending  and  every  citizen's  pocketbook.  Few 
things  have  such  far-reaching  effects  on  both 
the  individual  and  the  nation. 

Here  are  several  Important  questions  on 
economic  issues.  How  do  you  feel  about  each? 

A.  Listed  btiow  are  seven  possible  problem 
areas  of  the  economy.  Please  rank  ea^  of 
them  by  putting  a  #1  next  to  the  area  that 
you  think  is  the  most  serious  problem  and 
continue  untU  you  have  put  a  #7  next  to  the 
area  causing  the  least  serious  probion. 

(Number  represents  the  %  that  ranked 
each  as  greatest  problem.) 

Inflation 34 

Government  spending 80 

Taxes "  ai 

Prices 7 

Wages   4 

Unemployment _. n 

Interest  rates a 

B.  1)  Are  the  Administration's  economic 
poilcea  clear  to  you? 

Pcro€fit 

Yes . —  as 

No    ....  8« 

Not  sure ax 

2)  Do  you  think  these  pedicles  are  working? 

Pereeitt 

Yes a 

No    88 

Not  sure 83 

C.  What  do  you  think  should  be  done  to 
create  a  more  healthy  economy? 

Please  rank  the  following  courses  of  action 
in  the  order  that  you  feel  would  help  the 
economy  the  most— starting  with  a  #1  next 
to  the  action  you  feel  would  do  the  most 
good  and  continuing  through  to  a  #8  next 
to  the  action  you  feel  would  do  the  least 
good. 

(Niimber  represents  the   %   that  ranked 
each  as  greatest  problem) . 
Tax  reductions  for  buslneas  to  invest  and 

expcmd   la 

Reduced    interest    rates    and    expanded 

money  supply  for  mortgages  and  other 

loans  38 

Wage    and    price    controls    for    selected 

industries 15 

Wage  and  price  controls  across  the  board.  38 
Informal  government  pressure  and  voltin- 

tary  restraints  on  wages  and  prices ,  14 

Increased  government  spending a 

Deficit    spending    by    the    government 

(spending  more   than   tax  Income  to 

stimiilate  the  economy) 5 

Do  nothing a 

D.  Compared  to  last  year,  do  you  expect  to 
save  more  or  spend  more  money  during  the 
coming  year? 

Percent 

Save  more 1% 

Spend  more 49 

About  the  same 35 

E.  One  very  Important  factcv  In  the  econ- 
omy is  the  public  psychology,  In  other  words, 
the  level  of  individual  confidence,  or  lack  of 
It.  in  the  economic  outlook. 

What  Is  yovir  economic  "feel"  or  prediction 
for  1971  and  1973?  Check  one  for  each  year. 

fin  prscMtl 


Good 

Fair 

Poor   Not  sure 

1971....  „_. 

11 

49 
33 

34             6 

1972. ... 

2S 

23            11 
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8tat«  and  loc&l  govenunenta  collect  about 
83  percent  of  all  taxea.  Tlieae  governments 
are  fast  nmnlng  out  of  money  for  needed 
programs  and  problem  aoIvUig — patly  be- 
cause needs  tiMp  rising,  and  partly  because 
people  are  fed  up  with  hlgber  taxes. 

As  one  method  of  meeting  this  need  the 
Administration  Is  proposing  a  new  concept 
called  "Serenue  Sharing."  Under  this  plan, 
the  federal  government  would  distribute 
some  of  the  federal  Income  tax  money  that 
It  collects,  dlrecUy  to  tha  stete  and  local 
goyemments  to  use  any  way  they  see  fit. 
For  the  first  year,  the  amotmt  of  federal 
revenue  to  be  shared  In  this  way  wovUd  be 
approximately  $6-10  billion. 

Here  are  some  questions  which  will  help 
you  and  the  Pony  ess  to  make  these  Judg- 
ments. How  do  you  feel  about  each  one? 

A.  Do  you  feel  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment sbo\ild  dlstrlbuts  federal  tax  revenue 
to  state  and  local  governments  to  use  bow- 
ever  they  wish — with  no  strings  attached? 

Percent 

Not  sure 18 

Agree  80 

Disagree   67 

B.  In  addition  to  revenue  sharing,  there 
are  other  ways  to  meet  the  crisis  of  financing 
state  and  local  needs.  Here  are  some  of  the 
alternatives.  Please  grade  each  one. 

|ln  p«rctnt| 


EksI- 

Witt 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

RiiMSttte  and  local  taxes 

and  law«r  Federal  taxes 

proportlDfiately .. 

20 

31 

IS 

32 

Revenue  sharini  wMi 

dear  (Hide«iNS  on  bow 

toSMOdUMdoiUfS..... 
FsttyTedefal  Samdnt 

25 

33 

20 

22 

and  control  o(  tke  «••- 

larepfOcrasL 

2> 

23 

13 

34 

C.  How  much  confidence  do  you  have  In  the 
ability  of  each  level  of  government  to  q>end 
your  money  wisely  and  to  perform  effectively? 
Please  grade  each  one. 

fin  petcentl 


toot 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Stits  Government. 

3 
3 
6 

17 
22 
22 

36 

37 
2S 

45 
37 
44 

D.  There  are  many  arguments  for  and 
against  reventie  sharing.  How  do  you  feel 
about  each  one  below? 

1)  Revenue  shwrlng  will  decrease  the 
pubUc  responslbUlty  of  sUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments because  these  governments  will  no 
longer  be  accountable  to  the  people  for  rais- 
ing the  money  they  q>end. 

Percent 
Agree 32 

D*«>«n»  44 

Not  sure 24 

2)  Revenue  sharing  won't  make  any  dif- 
ference  because  $6-10  bllUon  Is  not  any- 
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where  near  enough  money  to  make  a  large 
Impact  on  the  proMebos  we  face — no  matter 
which  level  of  government  spends  the  funds. 

Percent 

Agree 38 

Disagree 47 

Not  sure 36 

THB   DXAFT 

A.  Do  you  feel  the  draft  should  be  ended 
as  soon  as  posalble  and  converted  to  an  all- 
volunteer  professional  military,  except  when 
there  Is  a  formal  declaration  of  war? 

Perce  fit 

Yes 63 

No    80 

Not  sure 7 

B.  Do  you  support  a  plan  where  all  young 
men  would  put  In  a  year  of  national  service 
either  right  after  hl^  school  or  any  time 
before  age  33,  serving  In  their  choice  of 
the  following  range  of  programs — military. 
Teacher  Corps,  VISTA,  Peace  Corps,  com- 
munity development,  etc. 

Percent 

Yes _ 64 

Disagree  38 

Not  sure 8 

C.  If  you  feel  a  year  of  national  service 
makes  sense,  should  It  also  be  reqiilred  of 
young  women  of  the  same  age  as  long  as  they 
do  not  have  children? 

Percent 

Yes 44 

No    46 

Not  sure li 

■IWiaONlCKNT 

Everyone  sees  the  many  man-made  threats 
to  our  environment,  and  everybody  Is  for' 
eliminating  pollution  of  all  kinds.  But  now 
the  Issues  are  how  to  do  It,  hoto  to  pay  It, 
and  who  wlU  pay  for  It.  Where  do  the  re- 
qxinslbllltles  He,  where  do  the  dollars  come 
from  and  what  trade-offs  are  we  willing  to 
make  between  individual  freedom  on  the 
one  hand  and  restriction  In  the  public  inter- 
est on  the  other  band? 

How  do  you  feel  about  each  of  the  follow- 
ing statements? 

(1)  There  should  be  strong  penalties  for 
Individuals  who  pollute  and  I  am  willing 
to  accept  these  penalties  If  I  am  a  violator. 

Percent 
Agree 89 

Disagree  5 

Not  sure 8 

(3)  There  should  be  strong  penalties  for 
corporations  and  private  organizations  who 
pollute. 

Percent 

Agree 93 

Disagree  : 3 

Not  sure 3 

(3)  Constmiers  shotild  be  willing  to  pay 
the  pclce  Increases  which  will  result  from 
corporations  spending  more  to  comply  with 
strong  environment  pollution  regiilaitlons. 

Percent 

Agree 54 

Disagree  se 

Not  sure 10 
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(4)  Government  at  all  levels  should  take 
on  the  responsibility  of  cleaning  up  the  envi- 
ronment even  though  this  may  mean  hlg^ter 
taxes  or  cutting  other  services. 

Peroenf 

Agrw 56 

Disagree  sj 

Not  sure 13 

(6)  Public  education,  along  with  volun- 
tary restraints  for  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. Is  a  better  iqjproaob  than  Inunedlate 
and  strongly  enforced  regulations. 

Percent 

Agree 33 

Disagree  51 

Not  sure 15 

(6)  Should  we  sat  up  a  substantial  pcv- 
tion  of  federal  income  tax  revenues  for  envi- 
ronment matters  only — much  like  the  way 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  is  used  to  build 
highways. 

Percent 

Agree ai 

Disagree  33 

Not  sure 17 

cmzKNs'  void 

1)  Do  you  feel  that  new  citizen  organiza- 
tions and  processes,  in  addlticxi  to  the  politi- 
cal parties,  are  needed  to  give  citizens  a  more 
effective  voice  In  governmental  decisions? 

Percent 

Badly  needed B6 

SllghUy  needed M 

Not  needed „ u 

2)  Would  you  be  willing  to  participate  ac- 
tively (you  volunteer  time,  energy,  %lb  p« 
year  dues)  In  one  of  these  new  efforts  (for 
example.  Common  Cause,  being  formed  by 
John  Gardner)? 

Percent 

Yes SO 

No SI 

Not  sure S9 

SPKNniNQ  paioxrrr 
The  federal  government  collects  almoet  67 
percent  of  all  taxes.  How  that  money — over 
$300  billion— Is  spent  Is  In^^ortant  to  every 
citizen. 

Listed  l>elow  are  some  of  the  major  areas 
where  federal  tax  money  is  spent,  along  with 
the  amount  the  Administration  wants  to 
spend  for  each  area  this  coming  year.  Con- 
gress muiA  consider  each  propoeal  and  decide 
if  it  agrees,  then  vote  to  accept  the  plan  or 
to  change  it. 

How  wotild  you  allocate  the  money  in  our 
national  budget?  Would  you  spend  more, 
lees,  or  the  same  on  each  of  the  items  below? 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  (229  billion  is 
near  the  limit  taxpayers  will  send  to  the 
federal  government.  If  you  Increase  some 
programs,  you  must  be  willing  to  decrease 
others.  Or,  you  must  be  willing  to  Increase 
taxes  and/or  the  national  debt. 

This  budget  table  Is  not  ccxnplete.  Only  the 
most  Important  Items  are  listed  and  there- 
fore the  numbers  will  not  add  up  to  $239  bil- 
lion or  any  other  figure.  The  first  coliuin  of 
figures  is  the  Coming  Year's  Budget  Request 
In  Billions  of  Dollars  (1.0=1,000,000.000). 
The  second  coliunn  of  figures  Is  the  Percent 
of  Total  Budget  ($229  BlUloa). 


We  should  spend— 


Budfetaraa 


BMIiONs      l>wcsM 


Sssie 


D«»onee $775 

!5!f^5ii:^ »s.o 

ABHpratnai 1.3 

MilHafy  My  raises t% 

Atomic  tneriy  CommiHiM l.f 

-_^- 1- 4.0 

EsvifoasitnL j.j 

)Wir:::::::::::::::::::-:  ':! 

Nataralrwoarcss... 42 

Ijnd  nMnnenient. $3 

Raerssties .0 


318 


l.t 


6 

73 

5 

SI 

26 

43 

44 

27 

IS 

40 

3 

77 

72 

77 

7S 

SS 

S3 

14 

45 

19 

21 


We  should  spend— 


Budget  ares 


Billions      Percent 


More 


Less 


SasM 


Transportation  and  commores 110.9  4.S 

Highway  program.. 4.9    

Air  transportation 1.8 

PostolBce... 1.3 

Education  end  RianpetMr S.8  "is" 

Elementary  and  aseentoy 

education 1.8 

Higher  education l.l 

Vocatioflal  and  adult  educatiofl 49 

Poverty— GEO  programs 1.0  .5 

Social  Security 34.2  14.5 

Vstsrans' benefits U.0  4.6 


20 
29 
12 
21 
55 

58 

43 
S3 
28 
49 
34 


27 

54 

21 

SO 

47 

42 

27 

S3 

13 

32 

10 

33 

20 

S7 

14 

33 

39 

32 

10 

41 

9 

57 
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PsacsCorm. 0.07 

Space  reasarch 12 

Manned  flifhls 1.3 

Heelth  programs 16.0 

School  lunch 56 

Food  stamps 2.0 

Madicare-medicaid 12.4 

National  institutes  o(  heelth 1.7 

Cancer  research .01 

Civil  rights .46 

Housing  and  community  development. . .  4. 4 


PtfCtnt 

Mors 

Lata 

Same 

21 
13 
12 
43 
32 
20 
43 
45 
74 
19 
25 

34 

60 
64 
13 
29 
S3 
17 
14 
4 
48 
44 

4S 

1.4 

27 
24 

7.5 

39 

39 

27 

41 

41 

22 

.2 
2.0 

31 
31 

Lets 


Anticriffle 0.7             0.3 

Department  of  Labor 7.2             10 

Oeiwrtment  of  AgricuHure— Farm  pro- 
gram   9.5             4.0 

General  Govemmsst  certs    Agencies. 

•te 4.9             2.2 

Executive  department— Presidency.  .07 

Judicial— Courts .14 

Congress .41 

Interest  on  national  debt 19.6             8.6 

Revenue  sharing  with  Ststts 5.0            2.2 


76 
12 

21 

3 
3 

22 
4 

17 
51 


4 

39 

42 

6S 
56 
42 
S3 
36 
21 


20 

4t 

37 

32 
41 

3S 
43 

47 

21 
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The  cost  of  medical  and  health  care.  Ilka 
nukny  things,  continues  to  Increase.  In  1970 
Americans  will  spend  a  total  of  $68  billion  in 
health  care — about  twice  as  much  as  in  I960. 

Adequate  health  care  is  a  flnanolal  prob- 
lem for  many  citizens,  and  the  quality  and 
accessibility  of  health  and  medical  care  vary 
widely.  There  is  a  new  national  debate  about 
these  issues. 

The  Congress  ts  evaluating  several  dif- 
ferent proposals  for  national  health  Insur- 
ance. The  problem  Is  how  to  strike  a  more 
equitable  and  efficient  balance  between  grow- 
ing health  care  needs  on  the  one  hand  and 
limited  medical,  professional  and  financial 
resources  on  the  other — without  oompro- 
mlsing  the  integrity  and  Initiative  of  the 
medical  profession  or  the  needs  and  rights  of 
Individuals. 

I  need  your  help  In  evaluating  thU  complex 
issue.  The  fundamental  questions  underly- 
ing any  approach  to  national  health  Instur- 
ance  are:  What  are  the  problems  and  prior- 
ities, who  should  be  covered,  what  8cc^;>e  of 
benefits  should  there  be,  where  does  the 
money  come  from  and  who  pays  it,  how  In- 
volved should  the  government  become  In  the 
administration  of  health  insurance,  health 
services  and  medical  care? 

Please  answer  each  of  the  following  ques- 
tions and  mark  all  cA  the  answers  to  each 
question. 

Please  rank  the  following  Items  in  order 
of  priority  from  the  biggest  problem  to  the 
smallest — as  you  see  them.  Put  a  #1  next 
to  the  Item  you  think  is  the  most  serious 
problem  and  deserves  the  highest  priority 
and  move  down  to  #6,  the  one  you  feel  is 
the  leeist  problem  and  the  smallest  priority. 

A.  What  are  the  problems  and  priorities? 

Peroenf 

Availability  of  doctors 18 

Quality  of  health  care 9 

Cost  of  health  oeu* 64 

Availability  of  medical  service  for  the 
poor  and  needy 14 

Adequacy  of  present  medical  insurance 
plans  (e.g.  Blue  Shield,  Blue  Cross) 6 

Adequacy  of  existing  medical  faculties..    8 

B.  Who  should  be  covered  In  a  new  na- 
tional health  Insurance  plan? 

Just  those  who  cannot  afford  it — the  needy 
and  poor — with  everyone  else  covered  by 
existing  plans  and  programs. 

Percent 

Yea 87 

No ; 63 

Those  who  can  afford  some,  but  perhi^M 
not  the  entire,  amount  of  their  health  care 
needs — basically  the  large  group  of  working 
Americans  who  are  striving  to  make  ends 
meet. 

Percent 

Yes «6 

No 84 

Bverybody— «ven  If  they  can  afford  com- 
plete i»1vate  health  care. 

Percent 

Yes 82 

No 67 
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C.  Where  should  the  money  oome  tram  to 
finance  a  national  health  insurance  plan  and 
who  should  pay  for  It?  (Remember  a  00m- 
bloatloo  of  these  sources  Is  possible,  so  re- 
member to  mark  each  answer  elthor  yes  or 
no.) 

Employers  should  cover  the  cost,  in  which 
case  the  cost  will  be  passed  along  to  the  oon- 
stimer  in  the  form  of  price  Increases  or  It  may 
substitute  for  Increased  direct  wages  to  the 
employee. 

Percent 

Yes 46 

No M 

Citizens  should  pay  Increased  social  secu- 
rity taxea  to  ge«  new  health  insuranoe  oovw- 
age. 

Percent 

Yes : 38 

No 63 

The  Federal  government  should  pay  out  of 
general  Income  tax  revenues. 

Percent 

Yes 66 

No 46 

Everybody  else  should  contribute  to  their 
health  premium  according  to  their  ability  to 

p*y. 

Percent 

Yes 71 

No 39 

-  D.  How  Involved  should  the  government 
become  In  the  administration  of  health  in- 
surance, health  services,  and  medical  care? 
Should  the  government  regulate  or  con- 
trol doctor  and  medical  fees? 

Percent 

Yes 63 

No 38 

Under  a  national  health  {dan,  which  covers 
those  who  cannot  afford  private  Insurance, 
should  the  Uidlvidtial  be  willing  to  accept  an 
available  or  assigned  doctor  at  a  group  or 
public  clinic  as  opposed  to  going  to  the  par- 
ticular doctor  of  his  choice? 

Percent 

Yes 60 

No 41 

The  United  States  stUl  faces  several  basic 
strsfteglc  issues  in  Southeast  Asia.  How  do 
you  feel  about  each  of  the  questions  l>elow? 
First,  the  bfMskground  data: 

During  the  last  two  years,  American  troop 
level  has  been  reduced  from  636,000  to 
360,000.  Certainly,  we  are  spending  about  $1 
bUlKm  every  three  weeks  In  Southeast  Asia. 
About  70  American  soldiers  die  in  SJB.  Asia 
each  week.  Over  the  last  eight  years,  over 
60,000  Americans  have  died,  and  over  400,000 
have  been  wounded.  We  have  spent  a  total 
of  $140  bllUon. 

A.  A  proposal  has  been  made  In  Congress 
to  require  the  U.S.  government  to  bring  home 
all  U.S.  troops  before  the  end  of  this  year. 
Would  you  like  to  have  your  Congressman 
vote  for  or  against  this  propoeal? 

Percent 

Pot 70 

Against 80 


B.  Are  you  satisfied  that  President  Nixon 
Is  keeping  his  campaign  commltmeot  to  end 
the  war  In  Vietnam? 

Psroent 

Yea sa 

No    40 

Not  sure 19 

0.  Hov  soon  do  you  think  ^V&.  foroaa 
should  be  out  at  VletnamT 

PerosftS 

By  the  end  of  this  year 81 

By  mld-1973 14 

By  the  end  of  1973 w_     14 

1973  or  later 10 

D.  Should  the  Congress 

1.  Vote  to  terminate  the  President's  power 
to  use  UJS.  haUoopters,  air  support,  and 
txxnblng  In  Laos  and  Oamlxxlla^-effeoUva 
Immedlatdy? 

Peroefit 

Yes 47 

No 68 

3.  Vote  to  decdan  war  on  North  Vietnam? 

Psjusnt 

Yes 17 

No 88 

3.  Permit  ttM  President  to  conduct  the 

war  in  Southeast  Asia  as  he  alone  determines 
without  full  Congressional  authorlaatlon? 

Percent 

Yes 15 

No 88 

BtTPnaomc  TmAMSPoar 

The  government  has  been  funding  research 
and  development  of  the  SST,  a  supersonic 
transport  plane  that  would  fiy  1600  miles  per 
hour  if  buUt. 

Do  you  fert  that  the  $390  million  for  the 
SST  la  a  Justified  ezpondlture  ait  this  time? 

Percent 

Agree la 

Disagree   7« 

Not  sure 13 


SUPPORT  FOR  A  FEDERATION 
OF  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS 


HON.  PAUL  nNDLEY 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATTVX8 

Friday.  Jidy  30,  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
47  Members  of  this  body,  together  with 
four  Members  of  the  Senate,  Jotoed  In 
urging  their  counterparts  In  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  nations  to  ptaUdpate  In 
forming  a  multinational  association  to 
promote  imbUc  support  for  a  federation 
of  democratic  nations. 

RonesttitatlTe  Morris  K.  Udall  repre- 
sented the  group  with  this  statement: 
Brai 


Democratic  clvilhsatlon  and  perhaps  human 
survival  are  threatened  by  a  tidal  wave  of 
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glotMU  problemB:  tbe  nuclear  arms  race,  «z- 
ploeive  popuUUoa  growth,  the  prospect  of 
wUlMpnmi  ftunlne.  environmental  degrada- 
tion, a  succession  at  currency  cilsss  threat- 
ening economic  stability,  and  many  more. 
Problems  such  as  these  tnuscend  national 
boundaries.  It  Is  not  yet  clear  how  any  of 
them  can  be  solved,  but  It  U  clear  that  all 
of  them  would  be  much  easier  to  solve  If 
most  of  the  world's  problem-solving  power, 
now  divided  among  the  advanced  democratic 
nations,  were  united  by  common  democratic 
Institutions.  The  division  of  this  power 
among  existing  national  governments  may 
not  only  render  them  imable  to  cope  effec- 
tively with  theee  problems,  but  may  in  some 
oases  be  a  reason  that  the  problems  exist. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  tbe  time  has  come 
when  free  people  miist  work  together  to 
develop  a  more  Just  and  lasting  framework 
for  world  peace  and  stability. 

We  cannot  expect  this  to  occur  without 
broad  support  from  the  people  who  comprise 
the  major  democratic  nations  of  the  world. 
In  the  end  It  must  be  the  people  who  decide 
whether  they  are  to  be  united  under  com- 
mop  government  or  to  continue  under  the 
preeent,  however  Inadequate,  system  of 
divided  and  disparate  decision  making. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  progress  is  best 
achieved  through  a  series  of  small,  pragmatic 
steps  and  that  the  most  effective  course  of 
action  U  to  strengthen  functional  forms  of 
cooperation  among  national  governments. 
This  may  have  been  true  In  the  past,  but 
let  us  recognize  that  such  forms  of  coopera- 
tion are  not  adequate  for  the  solution  of  the 
grave  problems  we  face  today.  We  believe 
that,  without  federal  political  institutions, 
groups  of  independent  nations  will  be  unable 
to  mobilize  adequate  resources,  make  plans, 
estabUsb  priorities,  or  act  rapidly  enough  to 
save  themselves  and  the  world  from  ultimate 
catastrophe. 

Believing  this  to  be  true,  we  have  given 
our  support  to  the  formation  of  a  multi- 
national association  to  promote  public  sup- 
port for  a  federal  union  of  the  democratic 
nations  of  the  world.  The  proposal  for  such 
*D  association  already  has  186  sponsors  In 
the  parliaments  at  12  nations  as  weU  ss  the 
endorsement  of  many  private  citizens  in 
various  of  these  coim  tries. 

In  view  of  this  evidence  of  a  growing  con- 
stituency for  some  kind  of  federal  union, 
we  believe  It  Is  now  time  for  such  an  associ- 
ation to  be  formed,  and  we  have  taken  steps 
to  arrange  a  meeting  for  this  purpose  during 
the  1971  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  to  be  held  In  Ottawa,  Septem- 
*»«•  3S-».  We  urge  all  the  members  of  parlia- 
ments sending  delegations  to  the  Assembly 
to  Join  us  In  sponsoring  formation  of  this 
assoclaHon  and,  where  possible,  to  attend 
the  organizing  meeting  of  the  association. 

Formation  of  such  an  association  Is  only 
one  smaU  step,  but  we  believe  It  holds  the 
promise  of  a  quickened  pace  toward  the  goal 
of  federal  union,  so  long  pursued  but  so  long 
tinattalned.  With  your  help  this  movement 
can  become  a  vital  force  In  each  of  our  coun- 
tries, building  the  popular  support  so  neces- 
sary to  any  meaningful  change  In  the 
structure  of  government,  with  time  running 
out,  we  believe  we  must  unite  against  aur 
problems  before  our  problems  unite  against 
us.  This  can  be  a  start. 

Joining  in  the  statement  were  the  f(ri- 
lowing  members  of  this  body  : 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
Herman  Badlllo.  Edward  P.  Boland.  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  Don  H.  Clausen.  Ronald  Dellums.  John 
O.  Dlngell,  Bob  Eckhardt. 

Don  Edwards.  Joshua  Bllberg,  Prank  B 
Evans.  Paul  Plndley.  Edwin  B.  Porsythe.  Don- 
ald Fraser.  Richard  Fulton,  Martha  Orlfflths 
Gilbert  Oude,  Seymour  Halpem. 

Henry  HelstosU,  Ftank  Horton,  Hastings 
Keith.  Edward  I.  Koch,  Robert  L.  Leggett. 
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BpKt.  U.  Ifatsunaga,  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.. 
Joseph  G.  Mlnlah.  William  S.  Moorhead. 

Bradford  Morse,  John  B.  Moss,  Luclen  N. 
Nedd,  Robert  N.  c.  Nix,  James  G.  CHara, 
Bertram  L.  Podell,  Richardson  Preyar.  Melvln 
Prloe.  Albert  H.  Qule.  Chariw  B.  Rangel, 
Thomas  M.  Reee. 

Howard  W.  Roblson,  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr., 
Edward  R.  Roybal,  James  H.  Scheuer,  Morris 
K.  Udall,  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  Jim  WrlB*t.  John 
W.  Wydler. 

Also  Joining  were  the  following  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate:  Harold  E.  Hughks. 
Daniil  K.  IwotmE.  Jacob  K.  Javits.  and 

ROBKRT  W.   PaCKWOOD. 

In  a  press  conference  annoimcing  the 
statement,  it  was  also  announced  that 
Representative  Udall  has  agreed  to  serve 
as  acting  chairman  of  the  Ottawa  or- 
ganizing conference,  and  that  Dr.  Harold 
C.  Urey.  one  of  the  developers  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  will  be  among  those  par- 
ticipating. Urey,  who  is  serving  as  honor- 
ary chairman  of  the  organizing  effort, 
personally  recruiting  Udall  for  the  or- 
ganizing assignment  on  behalf  of  an  ad 
hoc  leadership  committee  including 
Harry  Golden,  North  Carolina  newspaper 
publisher;  Jerry  Voorhis,  former  Cali- 
fornia Congressman  and  former  national 
chairman  of  the  United  World  Fed- 
eralists. 

Others  who  have  so  far  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate in  organizing  the  Association  are 
Turkish  Senator  Kasim  Gulek,  Canadian 
Senator  Paul  Martin,  Representative 
Donald  Praskr,  and  myself.  Oulek  Is  a 
former  president  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly.  Martin  is  Government  leader 
of  the  Canadian  Senate. 

Among  the  sponsors  of  the  proposed 
association  are:  Luiz  Maria  da  Camara 
Pina,  vice  president  of  the  Portuguese 
Corporative  Chamber;    Remain  Fandel 
of  Luxembourg,  president  of  the  North 
Atlantic     Assembly;     Pierre     Gregoire, 
president  of  the  Luxembourg  House  of 
Representatives;   Senator  Jacob  Javits 
chairman  of  the  NAA  Political  Commit- 
tee; Dr.  Cahit  Karakas.  Minister  for  Pub- 
lic Works  in  Turkey;  Dr.  Helmut  Lemke 
1970  leader  of  the  NAA  German  delega- 
tion; Kenneth  Lomas  of  the  United  King- 
dom, rapporteur  of  the  NAA  Committee 
on  Education,  Cultural  Affairs,  and  In- 
formation; Ivan  Matteo  Lombardo.  for- 
mer Minister  of  Industry  in  Italy;  Ro- 
berto Lucifredi,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Italian    Chamber    of    Deputies;    Heinz 
Pohler,  chairman  of  the  NAA  Commit- 
tee on  Education.  Cultural  Affairs,  and 
Information;  Senator  Georges  Portmann, 
leader  of  the  NAA  FYench  delegation; 
and  Senator  William  Proxmire,  chair- 
man, U.S.  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Altogether,  69  present  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  106  legislators  from 
other  nations  are  included  among  the 
sponsors. 

In  addition  to  those  signing  the  state- 
ment, the  following  are  also  sponsors  of 
the  proposed  association: 

SPONSOBS 

Nun  Ademoglu— Turkish  Senate 
Mualla  Akarca — Turkish  Assembly 
Orhan  Akca — Turklah  Senate 
W.  Albeda— Netherland  let  Chamber 
Joaquin      Alexandre— Portuguese      Com 
Chbr. 
Raffaele  AUocca— Italian  Chamber 
Aldo  Amadeo — Italian  Chamber 
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Huseyln  Balan — ^Turkish  Assembly 
Salvatore  Barberl— Italian  Chamber 
Antonio  Basllnl— Italian  Chamber 
Nlhat  Bayramoglu— Turkish  Assembly 
Htlseyln  Bayttlrk— Turkish  Assembly 
Cornells      Berkfaouwer — Netherland      2nd 

Chbr. 
Karl  Bewerunge — Gwman  Bundestag 
Fausto  Blsantla — ^Italian  Senate 
Roland  Boudet — ^French  Assembly 
Fredl  Breldbach — German  Bundestag 
Edward  W.  Brooke— U.S.  Senate 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr. — ^U.S.  House  (rot) 
Daniel  B.  Button — U.S.  House  (ret) 
Ahmet  Qakmak — Turkish  Assembly 
Antonio  Costa  SUva  Carvalho— Portugueae 

Corp.  Chbr. 
Manllo  Cassandro — Italian  Chamber 
Angelo  Castelll — Italian  Chamber 
Vlttore  Catena— Italian  Chamber 
Joseph  Chabert — Belgian  Chamber 
Eduardo    Augusto    Arala   Chaves — ^FSjrtu- 

guese  Corp.  Chbr. 
Adrlano  Claffl— Italian  Chamber 
Frank  M.  Clark — U.S.  House 
Jorge  L.  Cddova — Puerto  Rican  Comsnr. 
Andr4  Cornu — Ftench  Senate 
Marcel  Coucke — Belgian  House 
Lulz  Maria  da  Camara  Plna — Port.  Corn 

Chbr.  *^' 

Carl  Damm — German  Bundestag 

C.  De  Clercq — Belgian  Senate 

Paul  De  Keersmaeker — Belgian  Chamber 

Guy  de  la  Vasselals — French  Senate 

Pierre  de  Montesquiou — French  Assembly 

Roger  Dekeyzer— Belgian  Senate 

Paul  Delforge — Belgian  Chamber 

Ignaclo  de  Ollvelra  Camacho — PortuguaM 

Corp.  Chbr. 
Jose    De    Ollvelra    Marques — Port.    Oan>. 

Chbr. 

Roger  de  Vltton — ^French  Assembly 
K.  de  Vrles — Netherland  1st  Chambw 
Musa  Dogan — Turkish  Assembly 
Robert  P.  Drtnan — U.S.  House 
Albert  Ehm — French  Assembly 
Marvin  L.  Esch — U.S.  House 
Roman  Fandel — Luxembourg  Chamber 
Per  Federsplel — Danish  Folketing 
Ludwlg  Pellermaler — German  Bundestag 
Samuel  N.  Frledel — U.S.  House  (ret) 
Karl  Qatzen — Oerman  Bundestag 
Giovanni  Glraudl— Italian  Chamber 
Pierre  Gregoire — ^Luxembourg  Chbr.  (Pres.) 
Kaslm  Gulek— Turkish  Senate 
All  Riza  GUllOoglu— Turkish  Senate 
Fevzl  GUngOr— Turkish  Assembly 
Fred  Harris — U.S.  Senate 
Margaret  M.  Heckler— U.S.  House 
Jaak  Henckens — Belgian  House 
Georges  Houslaux — Belgian  Senate 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey — U.S.  Senate 
Dieter  Hussing — German  Bundestag 
Mauro  lannlello — Italian  Chamber 
Hans  Edgar  Jahn — German  Bundestag 
Cahlt  Karakas — Turkish  Assembly 
Oral  Karaosmanoglu — Turkish  Senate 
Ignaz  Klechle — German  Bundestag 
Evelyn  King— BrltUh  Commons 
Egon  A.  Klepsch — German  Bundestag 
Ylglt  Koker— Turklah  Senate 
Orhan  Kor— Turkish  Senate 
Gottfried  Koeter — German  Bundestag 
Erik  Kragb — Danish  Folketing 
Charles  Laurent-Thouverey — French 
Senate 

Helmut  Lemke — Oerman  Bundestag 
Ian  Lloyd — British  Commons 
Kenneth  Lcmias — British  Commons 
Ivan    Matteo    Lombardo — Italian    former 
Minister  of  Industry 

Roberto  Lucifredi — Italian  Chamber 
(V.  Ohm) 
Giuseppe  Lupis— Italian  Chamber 
E.  L.  Mallalleu — British  Commons 
Michel  Marquet — French  Assembly 
Louts  Martin — Prench  Senate 
Richard  McCarthy — U.S.  House  (ret) 
George  McOovem — U.S.  Senate 
Giuseppe  Medici— Italian  Senate 
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Lee  Metoalf— U.S.  Senate 
Andr6  Montell — French  Senate 
Ftank  E.  Moas — U.S.  Semate 
Antonlno  Mvirmura — Italian  Senate 
Arnold  Olsen — ^U.S.  House  (ret) 

Ibrahim  dktem — Turkish  Assembly 
6zer  dlcmen — Turkish  Assembly 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger — ^U.S.  House  (ret) 
Tllmaz  Oztuna — Turkish  Aasembly 
A     da     Palma-CarlOB — ^Portuguese     Corp. 
Chbr. 
Vlncenzo  Pavone — Italian  Chamber 
Carl  D.  Perkins — UjS.  Hoiise 
Gabriel  Peronnet — PVench  Assembly 
Peter  Petersen — Oerman  Bundestag 
F.  H.  Plket — ^Netherland  1st  Chamber 
Wlnlrled  Pinger — Oerman  Bimdestag 
Jacques  Pohl — Belgian  Senate 
Heinz  Pfihler — German  Bundestag 
Georges  Portmann — French  Senate 
William  Proxmire — U.S.  Senate 
Graham  Purcell — TJS.  House 
Lucien  Radoux — ^Belgian  House 
Dietrich  RoUman — German  Bundestag 
Kamil  Sahlnoglu — Turkish  Assentbly 
Franco  Servello — Italian  Chamber 
B.  F.  Slak — ^U.S.  House 
Daniel  Duarte  Sllva — Port.  Corp.  Chbr. 
Henry  P.  Smith,  HI — ^UjS.  House 
Giorgio  SplteUa — Italian  Chamber 
Adlal  Stevenson  HI — VS.  Senate 
Allen  Sulatycky^-Canadian  Commons 
Michel  Toussalnt — Belgian  Senate 
Ahmet  Musret  Tuna — Turkish  Senate 
Alparalan  TUrkes — ^Turkish  Assembly 
Mehmet  tlnaldl — ^Turkish  Senate 
Raglp  tteer — ^Turklah  Senate 
Robert       O.        Vandekerckhove — ^Belgian 
Senate 
H.  van  Rlel — ^Netherland  1st  Chamber 
Jerry  Voorhis — ^U.S.  House  (ret) 
Henk  Vredellng — Netherland  2nd  Chamber 
Karl-Helnz  Walkoff — Oerman  Bundestag 
Patrick  Wall — British  Commons 
Franz  Welgl — German  Bundestag 
O.  William  Whitehurst — U.S.  House 
Lester  L.  WoIfT — U.S.  House 
Adil  Ta^a — Turkish  Assembly 
Frledrlch    Zimmerman — German    Bunde- 
stag 

The  basic  aim  of  the  association  will 
be  to  establish  a  Federal  union  of  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  Atlsmtic  Commu- 
nity, as  the  Ic^cal  beginning  for  an  even 
broader  federation  of  nations  acceptable 
under  the  union's  constitution.  The  prin- 
cipal function  of  the  association  will  be 
to  inform  and  educate  the  people  in  all 
these  nations  concerning  the  implica- 
tions of  such  a  federation,  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  their  support  for  the  political 
changes  required. 

Because  this  enterprise  bears  a  close 
relationship  to  legislation  imder  consid- 
eration by  this  body,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  excerpt  from 
the  proposal  to  create  a  new  association 
and  an  historical  sketch  of  the  move- 
ment of  which  this  enterprise  is  a  part. 

The  historical  sketch  follows: 
Intkoduction  to  Proposal  f«ob  an  Associa- 
tion To  Dkvelop  Widespread  Popular  Sup- 
port    rOR     a     FXOEKATIOIt     OF     DKICOCRATIC 

Nations 

Federal  union  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
nations  has  been  responsibly  advocated  for 
about  20  years.  Federal  union  of  the  experi- 
enced democracies  was  advocated  even  before 
that,  having  been  proposed  more  than  35 
years  ago. 

Advocates  of  such  union,  only  a  few  thou- 
sand strong,  have  devoted  their  efforts 
mainly  to  perauadlng  the  U.S.  Government 
to  call  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
NATO  nations  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
Xederatlng.  Resolutions  with  this  aim  have 
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been  Introduced  In  almost  every  VS.  Con- 
gress since  1949.  One  of  these  resulted  In  the 
Atlantic  Convention  of  1962  but  the  conven- 
tion's recommendations  have  been  Ignored. 

During  this  time,  the  concept  or  the  rescdu- 
tions  for  exploring  It  have  been  endorsed 
by  hundreds  of  statesmen,  scholars,  and 
leaden  from  all  walks  of  life  In  most  of  the 
NATO  nations.  Among  these  are  several  heads 
of  state.  Several  of  the  resolutions  have  been 
supported  by  about  a  fourth  of  the  UjB. 
Congress. 

Simultaneously,  people  throughout  the 
wortd  have  suffered  from  Increasingly  violent 
and  more  frequent  wars,  widening  and 
worsening  racUl  strife,  rapidly  spreading  en- 
vironmental degradation,  and  severe  eco- 
nomic instabUlty. 

Deq>lte  dedicated  advocacy  and  much 
prestigious  support,  and  confronted  by  a  tidal 
wave  of  ^obal  problems,  the  prospects  for 
success  see  dim.  What  Is  the  reason?  Is  the 
strategy  the  best?  WUl  it  suffice  to  seek  action 
only  In  the  United  States?  Is  It  sufficient 
to  seek  support  only  among  elites?  Is  an 
enterprise  which  would  affect  the  politics, 
ecorwmlcs,  and  welfare  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  many  nations  likely  to  succeed  with- 
out wide  and  strong  acceptance  by  the 
public?  Can  It  be  successfully  promoted 
without  numerous  and  various  initiatives? 

Believing  the  answers  to  all  these  questions 
to  be  negative,  it  is  proposed  to  begin  the 
development  of  significant  public  support, 
and  the  encouragement  of  widespread  Inltla- 
tlvee  throughout  the  Atlantic  Community 
nations  by  an  organization  directed  by  a 
multi-national  group  of  persons  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  purpose. 

Progress  Toward  a  Federal  Union  of 
Democratic  Nations:  1922-1971 
This  sketch  omits  many  Important  de- 
velopments and  personalities  In  favor  of 
some  with  which  the  reader  may  be  leas 
famlUar.  A  more  complete  history  is  planned, 
and  contributions  are  welcome. 

1.  1922:  European  Movement.  Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergl  of  Austria  organized  an 
association  to  promote  a  confederation  of 
the  European  peoples.  The  cause  was  sup- 
ported by  such  statesmen  as  Brland  of 
Prance,  Adenauer  of  Germany,  and  Churchill 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  revived  after 
World  War  n  in  such  organizations  as  the 
United  Europe  Movement  and  the  European 
Union  of  Federalists  and  it  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  such  associations  as  the  Council  of 
Europe  and  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

2.  1939  March:  Union  Now.  First  publica- 
tion of  the  book  Union  Now  by  C.  K.  Streit, 
former  League  of  Nations  correspondent  for 
The  New  Tork  Times.  More  than  250,000 
copies  were  sold.  It  was  later  published  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Sweden. 
Streit  argued  that  intergovernmental  ssso- 
clatlons,  such  as  the  League  of  Nations,  are 
structurally  Incapable  of  keeping  the  peace, 
and  he  proposed  a  federal  union  of  the 
democratic  nations  at  the  world.  He  argued 
that  such  a  reform  could  not  be  achieved 
through  diplomacy,  and  prc^xjsed  a  con- 
stitutional convention  like  the  one  at 
Philadelphia  in  1787  that  produced  the  US 
Constitution. 

3.  1939  July:  Federal  Union  Inc.  Readen 
of  Union  Now  formed  a  US  organization,  in- 
corporated the  following  year  with  the  name 
Federal  Union,  to  promote  a  federal  union 
of  the  democratic  nations  by  gaining  the 
support  of  national  leaders  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  C.  K.  Streit  was  designated 
Its  President.  It  acquired  tax-deductible 
status  to  attract  contributions,  but  thereby 
relinquished  support  of  political  acUvlty. 
After  the  formation  of  the  UN  In  1945.  a 
group  spUt  away  to  form  the  United  Wc^ld 
Federalists.  Federal  Union  began  publica- 
tion of  the  monthly  magazine  Freedom  tt, 
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Union  1M6  October  with  Streit  as  editor. 
The  organization  and  magazine  sUll  coa- 
tlnue  under  this  arrangement. 

4.  1940:  British -Prench  Umon  proposed. 
With  the  German  invasion  of  France  threat- 
ening Its  collapse,  Winston  ChurchiU  pro- 
posed to  the  French  Cabinet  that  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  French  Republic  unite 
under  a  constitution.  This  proposal  had  been 
urged  by  General  Charles  de  Gaulle,  then 
In  Britain  as  French  Undersecretary  of  State 
for  National  Defense.  He  had  received  the 
proposal  from  members  of  the  French  Staff 
in  London,  Including  Jean  Monnet  and  Ekn- 
manuel  Monlck,  both  of  whom  were  familiar 
with  Strelt's  proposal. 

5.  1948:  European  Intergovernmental  co- 
operation. Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Netherlands  fonned  Benelux  to  coordinate 
their  trade  policies.  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Benelux  countries  signed  the 
Brussels  Pact  for  common  defense.  The  Or- 
ganization tat  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion (OEEC)  was  formed  to  allocate  US 
Marshall  Plan  aid  and  to  work  together  for 
post-war  recovery.  In  May,  the  Congress  of 
Europe  at  the  Hague  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  common  Institutions  with  the 
aim  of  poUtlcal  and  economic  union. 

6.  1949  May:  Council  of  Eur(^>e.  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxon- 
bourg,  the  Netherlands.  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
the  United  Klngdcm  formed  the  Council  of 
Europe  to  facilitate  oocq>eratlon  In  every 
area  but  defense.  Its  principal  organs  aro  a 
Committee  of  Ministers  and  a  C<Misultatlve 
Assembly  of  national  parliamentarians.  Aus- 
tria, Cyprus,  the  German  Federal  Republic. 
Greece,  Iceland,  Malta,  SvTltzerland,  and 
Turkey  later  Joined. 

7.  1949  January:  Atlantic  Union  Commit- 
tee (AUC).  Advocates  of  federal  union 
formed  this  US  organization  to  promote  a 
US  inltltlve  for  a  federal  convention  of  the 
allied  democracies  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts  resigned  from  the 
US  Supreme  Court  to  promote  federal  union, 
and  he  became  the  first  President  of  the  AUC. 
Former  Undersecretary  of  State  William  L. 
Clayton  and  former  Secretary  of  War  Robert 
P.  Patterson  were  designated  Vlce-PresldentB. 
Similar  committees  were  later  formed  In  other 
countries:  in  the  German  Federal  Republic, 
the  Union  Atlantischer  Foederallsten  led  by 
Dr.  Rudolph  Wagner  and  the  Deutsche  At- 
lanUsche  Gesellschaft  led  by  Dr.  Otto  Lens; 
the  Nederlands  Comlte  voor  Atlantiache  Unle 
led  by  Baron  Mlchlels  van  Kessenlch;  In 
France,  the  Mouvement  pour  1  Union  Atlan- 
tlque  led  by  Flrmln  Roe;  and  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Friends  of  Atlantic  Union  led 
by  Sir  Hartley  Shawcroas. 

8.  1949  AprU:  North  AUantlc  Treaty.  Bel- 
glum,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Icelaiut 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands.  Nor- 
way, Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  signed  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  It  was  primarily  for  defense,  but 
Article  n  called  for  cooperation  In  political 
and  economic  matters.  The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  was  later 
formed  to  Implement  the  treaty.  Greece  and 
Turkey  acceded  to  the  treaty  In  1952  and 
the  German  Federal  Republic  In  1955. 

9.  1949  July:  Atlantic  Convention  Reaolu- 
tlons.  US  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  and  20 
other  senators  Introduced  the  firat  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  convention  to  discuss  fed- 
eral union.  It  was  opposed  by  the  US  State 
Department  under  Dean  Acheson,  and  did 
not  come  to  a  vote.  Similar  resolutions  wen 
Introduced  in  both  houses  of  the  US  Congress 
in  1951,  1955.  and  1958  with  the  same  result. 
State  Department  opposition  continued  under 
Secretary  John  Poster  DiUles,  who  called  It 
"prematura",  even  though  he  had  supported 
it  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 
in  1950. 

10.  1950  Jime:  Canadian  response.  The  Ca- 
nadian Senate  unanimously  adopted  a  reao- 
lutlon  which  approved  the  calling  of  a  oon- 
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veatlon  by  th«  US  to  dlacuas  fwterml  union. 
In  19Aa,  tba  0>n«rtUn  Pkrllament.  led  by 
Allstalr  Stewart,  voted  to  accept  an  InTlta- 
tlon  from  the  US  to  the  NATO  nations  for 
a  coDventlon  to  dlacnaa  federal  union. 

11.  196a  ICay:  Kuropean  Defenae  Commu- 
nity. Belgium,  mace,  the  Oerman  Federal 
Republic,  Italy,  Lozembonrf,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  United  Kingdom  signed  a 
treaty  for  the  unification  of  their  defenses. 
A  plan  for  a  Buropean  Political  Oommimlty 
was  prepared  at  the  same  time.  Both  pro- 
posals collapsed  when  the  French  Parilament 
rejected  the  treaty  In  IBM.  The  Brussels  Pact 
was  then  converted  Into  the  Western  Kuro- 
pean Union. 

12.  ISSa  July:  Eun^ean  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  (BCSC).  Belgium.  France,  the 
Oerman  Federal  RepubUc,  Italy,  Luxem- 
botirg.  and  the  Netherlands  formed  the  su- 
pranational EC8C  at  the  Instigation  of  such 
sUtesnen  as  Jean  Ifonnet  and  Robert  Schu- 
man  of  France. 

IS.  1964:  BUderberg  Ifeetlngi.  HRH,  Prince 
Bemhard  of  the  Netherlands.  orgaiOsed  a 
meeting  <tf  statesmen,  sohdan.  busmeaanen, 
and  labor  leaders  from  the  North  Atlantic 
countries  to  discuss  their  common  political, 
economic,  and  military  problems.  He  has  an- 
nually chaired  such  meetings  since. 

14.  1964  June:  Atlantic  TVeaty  Association. 
An  association  of  national  organisations  from 
each  NATO  country  was  formed  to  promote 
public  support  for  NATO.  It  has  since  held 
conferences  annually.  The  US  alBllate  was 
called  the  American  CouncU  on  NATO. 

18.  1964  October:  Dedaratlon  of  Atlantic 
Unity.  First  open  latter  released,  signed  by 
944  leaders  from  9  NATO  countries,  which 
called  for  a  ecmference  of  paillamentarlans 
from  the  NATO  coimtrles.  Led  by  federal- 
ists ChrlsUan  Herter,  Joseph  Orew,  William 
Clayton,  and  Uthgow  Osborne  of  the  US, 
It  had  held  a  meeting  in  New  York  In  1969 
to  i^omote  such  a  conference.  Walden  Moore 
was  designated  Director. 

15.  1085  July:  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference  orga- 
nised In  Paris  by  a  meeting  of  parliamentar- 
ians frcun  the  18  NATO  countries.  It  had  l>een 
Instigated  by  a  parliamentary  group  In  Can- 
ada led  by  Wlshart  Robertson.  It  established 
a  permanent  secretariat  and  annual  meet- 
ings. The  name  was  changed  to  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  In  19M. 

17.  1986  December:  Committee  of  Three. 
The  North  AUantlc  CoxmcU  of  NATO  minis- 
ters approved  the  report  of  Foreign  Ministers 
Halvard  Lange  of  Norway,  Oaetano  Martlno 
of  Italy,  and  Lester  Pearson  of  Canada.  They 
recommended  reforms  in  NATO  procedures. 
Including  better  oonsTiltatlon.  They  de- 
clared that  the  long-range  aim  of  NATO  Is 
"the  deyelopment  of  an  Atlantic  Community 
as  a  vital  and  vigorous  political  reality"  and 
that  the  nation -state  Is  no  longer  adequate 
for  progress  or  even  survival. 

18.  1957:  E\iropean  Economic  Community 
(EEC) .  Belgium.  France,  the  Oerman  Federal 
Republic.  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Netherlands  formed  the  EEC,  a  suprana- 
tional organisation  to  eliminate  barriers  to 
trade.  Investment,  employment,  and  corpo- 
rate organisation  among  its  members  whose 
ultimate  aim  is  political  union. 

19.  1968:  International  Movement  for  At- 
lantic Union  (IMAU).  The  IMAU  was 
founded  In  Paris  to  coordinate  the  activity 
of  Its  national  affiliates  for  a  federal  union 
of  the  AUantlc  C(«nmunlty.  Federal  Union 
became  the  US  afflllate.  Those  who  have 
served  as  officers  include:  Oen.  Pierre 
BUlotte,  Count  Robert  de  Damplerre,  and 
Maurice  Schumann  of  France:  Sir  Hartley 
Shawcross  and  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Frettas  of  the 
United  Kmgdom:  Frans  van  Cauwelaert  of 
Belgium,  Wlshart  Robertson  of  Canada;  Dr 
Kurt  Blrrenbach  of  the  Oerman  Federal  Re- 
public; Ivan  Matteo  Lombardo  of  Italy; 
Baron  Mlchlels  van  Kessenlch  of  the  Nether- 
lands; and  C.  K.  Strelt.  Mrs.  Chase  Osbom 
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RepresenUtlve  Paul  Flndley.  and  Panlval 
Brundage  of  the  US.  (A  partial  list  of  other 
leading  figures  In  the  IMAU  U  attached.) 
ao.  1980:  AUantlo  Congress.  Sir  Oeoffrey 
de  n«ltas  and  other  isadars  of  the  Third 
NATO  Pazllamentanans  Oonferenoe  orga- 
nised a  six-day  ocmventlon  In  London  of 
660  eminent  cltlaens  from  the  NATO  coun- 
tries. It  recommended  an  Atlantic  Conven- 
tion, an  Atlantic  Institute,  and  an  organlaa- 
Uon  that  was  later  reallaed  as  the  OBCD. 
ai.  1969:  Atlantic  Convention  Resolution. 
The  fifth  Atlantic  Convention  Resolution 
was  introduced  In  the  US  Congress.  Secre- 
tary of  state  Christian  Herter  withdrew 
State  Department  opposition.  In  19W  Febru- 
ary the  Senate  Fondgn  Relations  Commit- 
tee reported  by  a  vote  of  8-7  a  modified  ver- 
elon  which  called  for  a  convention  of  the 
NATO  countries  "to  explore  means  by  which 
greater  cooperatl<Bi  and  unity  of  purpose 
may  be  developed."  In  1960  September  the 
modified  resolution  passnil  the  Senate  81-44 
and  the  House  of  Representetlves  388-103 
uid  was  signed  by  President  Btoenhower. 
aa.  1900  December:  Organisation  for  Eoo- 
nomle  Cooperation  and  Development 
((nCD).  !%•  treaty  to  establish  the  OECD 
was  signed  and  It  was  formally  organized 
1961  September.  By  1970,  Its  members  in- 
dudsd  the  NATO  countries  |dus  Austria, 
Finland,  Ireland,  Japan,  ^>aln.  Sweden,  and 
SwltMrtand.  with  limited  participation  by 
Australia  and  TugosUvla. 

33.  1961:  AUantlc  Council  of  the  US 
(ACUS) .  Having  won  adopUon  of  the  Atlantic 
Convention  Resolution,  the  Atlantic  Union 
Committee,  whose  President  was  then  Elmo 
Roper,  was  dissolved  to  form  a  new  organisa- 
tion which  was  Intended  to  promote  federal 
union  through  the  convention  and  ratifica- 
tion phases.  However,  to  obtain  the  endorse- 
ment of  former  President  Elsenhower  and 
former  Vloe-Preeldent  Nixon,  ChrlsUan 
Herter  led  the  new  organisation  Into  a 
merger  with  the  American  Council  on  NATO 
and  the  US  Committee  for  an  AUantlc  Insti- 
tute. The  resxUt  was  the  preeent  ACUS,  which 
has  not  yet  agreed  to  support  AUantlc  feder- 
ation <M-  an  AUantlc  Convention. 

24.  196a  Janiuuy:  The  Atlantic  Convention. 
91  officially  appointed  but  unlnstructed  dele- 
gatee  from  every  NATO  nation  except  Por- 
tugal met  In  farts  as  "The  Atlantic  Conven- 
tion". Portugal  sent  one  "obeerver".  Christ- 
Ian  Herter  was  elected  Chairman.  Many  dele- 
gates favored  federal  union  but  were  not  pre- 
pared to  draft  a  constitution.  The  Turkish 
delegation  propoeed  that  the  Oonventlcn 
recommend  to  the  governments  of  the  NATO 
nations  that  they  call  a  "Constituent  Assem- 
bly to  woA  out  a  Federal  Constitution  and 
submit  It  to  the  NATO  peoples  for  ratifica- 
tion." Others  were  not  prepared  to  go  that 
far.  The  Convention  met  only  10  days,  and 
unanimously  adopted  The  Declaration  of 
Parts  which  called  upon  the  governments  of 
the  NATO  countries  to  appoint  a  "Special 
Oovemmental  Commission  ...  to  propose 
such  reforms  .  .  .  and  such  new  institutions, 
as  may  be  required."  Its  recommendations 
have  been  ignored. 

96.  1962:  AUantlc  "Partnership".  In  July, 
President  Kennedy  called  for  an  Atlantic 
"Declaration  of  Interdependence"  t>ased  on  a 
"partnership"  between  the  US  and  a  Euro- 
pean Federation.  The  US  State  Department 
urged  the  EEC  to  admit  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  other  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
At  the  sams  time,  It  pushed  for  passage  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  BUI,  which  was  passed 
and  authorized  the  President  to  negotiate 
mutual  tariff  reductions  between  the  US  and 
an  expanded  EEC.  Shortly  thereafter.  Presi- 
dent De  Oaulle  vetoed  British  entry  into  the 
EEC.  and  thus  prevented  application  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  in  this  way.  De  Oaulle 
continued  to  block  British  entry  untU  he 
resigned  in  1968. 

26.  1968.  1967,  1969.  1971:  Atlantic  Union 
Resolutions:  In  1966  a  sixth  resolution  was 
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introduced  in  both  houses  of  the  US  Con- 
grsss  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
an  unlnstructed  delegation  of  US  cltlaens  "to 
explore  the  possltalllty  ct  agreement  on:  (a) 
A  declaration  that  the  evantual  goal  ot  their 
peoples  U  to  transform  their  present  alliance 
into  a  federal  union;   (b)  A  tentative  time- 
table for  the  transition  to  that  goal;  and  (c) 
Democratic  institutions  to  expedite  the  neces- 
sary stages  and  achieve  the  objective  in  time 
to  save  their  citizens  from  another  war,  de- 
pression, or  other  man-made  catastrophe  " 
In  1966  hearings  were  held  on  the  reeolution 
in  both  houses.  The  State  Department  op- 
posed it  on  the  grounds  that  a  federal  initia- 
tive from  the  US  seems  imwlse  imtu  the 
West  Europeans  make  more  progress  toward 
union  among  themselves.  Endorsnnents  of  it 
wars  received  from  such  eminent  national 
leaders  as  Richard  Nixon,  Eugene  McCarthy 
Barry  Ooldwater,  Nelson  RockefeUar.  Dwlght 
Elsenhower.  William  Scranton,  and  Oeorge 
Romney  of  the  US;  Baron  van  Kessenlch  of 
the  Netheriands;  Paul  van  Zeeland  of  Bel- 
gium;   Sir   Michael   Wright  of  tiie  United 
Kingdom;   and  Prof.  Oeorges  Portmann  of 
France.  The  resolution  was  not  reported  out 
of  oommlttee,  so  a  seventh  resolution  was 
Introduced  in  1967.  sponsored  or  supported 
by  more  than  100  representatives  and  ao  sen- 
ators. Despite  continued  opposition  from  the 
State  Department,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Oommlttee  reported  the  resolution  favorably 
without  modification,  but  the  House  did  not 
vote  on  It.  The  resolution  received  additional 
endorsements  from  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
Robert  Kennedy  after  they  announced  the» 
candidacy  for  President  in  1968.  The  eighth 
resolution  was  introduced  in  the  House  1969 
June.  By  the  end  of  the  session,  it  had  ac- 
cumulated an  all-time  high  of  93  cosponsors 
and  17  announced  supporters,  but  hearings 
were  not  held.  A  ninth  resolution  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  In  1971  February.  By  the 
time  hearings  were  held  in  July,  the  number 
of   sponsors  had   reached    117,   an   aU-time 
high. 

27.  1971  May:  imtiative  by  parllamenrtar- 
^*°»-  Forty-seven  members  of  the  US  Con- 
p*ss  invited  parliamentarians  of  the  other 
NATO  nations  to  Join  them  in  sponsoring  a 
multinational  open  membership  association 
to  develop  widespread  popiUar  support  for  a 
federation  of  democratic  nations  and  to  orga- 
mze  local  political  activity  by  advocates  of 
International  federal  union.  By  July,  186 
legislators  (a  few  former)  from  the  parUa- 
ments  of  12  nations  had  become  sponsors. 

SOICX   XNDOaSKMXMTB 

Richard  M.  Nixon.  1966:  It  Is  fitting  that 
the  United  SUtes,  the  world's  first  truly  fed- 
eral government,  should  be  a  main  force  be- 
hind the  effort  to  find  a  basis  for  a  broad 
federation  of  free  Atlantic  nations.  ...  By 
adopting  a  measure  such  as  the  AUantlc  Un- 
ion Resolution  we  could  give  new  impetus 
to  the  spirit  of  federalism  in  Western  Eu- 
rope^. .  .  The  Atlantic  Union  Reeolution  is 
a  fcrward-:ooking  proposal  which  acknowl- 
edges the  depth  and  breadth  of  incredible 
titiange  which  is  going  on  in  the  world  around 
UB.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Paul-Henri  Spaak.  1968:  We  are  now  at  the 
crossroads.  Those  who  are  in  favor  ...  of 
an  Atlantic  Federation  are  beyond  aU  doubt 
.  .  right  .  .  .  But  today  we  no  longer  live 
on  a  national  scale  nor  on  a  continental  scale 
but  on  a  world  scale.  .  .  .  And  since  a  world 
organization  and  world  government  are  not 
yet  in  the  realm  of  reality,  one  should  at  least 
attempt  that  which  appears  possible — such 
as  an  Atlantic  Federation  evcdving  from 
geography  and  history. 

The  Sari  of  Avon:  If  you  can  get  an  At- 
lantic solution  it  is  even  better  than  a  Euro- 
pean solution,  and  you  take  a  European  solu- 
tion only  if  you  cannot  get  an  Atlantic 
one. 

rraru  Josef  Stratisa:  Eur<^>e,  in  the  futiire, 
cannot  be  anything  else  but  the  European 
component  of  an  AUantlc  system  which  In- 
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dtidas  the  US  and  Westttn  Xorope  TUs 
Atlaatlo  system  must  develop  into  an  At- 
lantic Community,  maybe  even  into  an  At- 
lantic Federation. 

Jean  Monnet:  Just  as  the  United  States 
.  .  .  foimd  it  necessary  to  unite,  just  as 
Europe  is  now  in  the  process  of  uniting,  so 
the  West  must  move  toward  some  wnd  of 
unity. 

Huttert  Humphrey.  1968:  WhUe  a  senator  I 
was  among  the  sponsors,  from  1949  on,  of 
all  the  resolutions  for  an  Atlantic  Conven- 
tion to  explore  with  our  NATO  allies  a  fed- 
eral union  answer  to  the  challenge  of  how  to 
unite  effectively  and  democratically  the  great 
moral  and  material  strength  of  these  trvt 
peoples.  And  so  I  heartedly  welcome  the 
Impressive  support  the  pending  resolutions  to 
do  this  have  gained. 

Pope  Pius  XII:  Only  a  cloae  imlon  of  tree 
nations  oould  defend  peace  or  defeat  aggres- 
sion. 

Adlai  Stevenson:  We  believe  that  nothing 
less  than  an  effectively  integrated  Attantio 
Community  .  .  .  will  in  the  end  adequately 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  times. 

Nelson  Rockefeller,  1966:  I  am  whole- 
heartedly in  favor  of  the  purposee  set  forth 
in  theee  reeolutions  ...  a  practical  first 
step  toward  forging  a  Union  of  the  Free. 

Robert  Kennedy,  1968:  The  Atlantic  Union 
Resolution  affords  us  the  opportunity  to 
study  this  intriguing  concept.  .  .  .  Our  own 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1787  sprang 
from  a  desire  to  banish  obstacles  to  trade  . . . 
among  the  13  .  .  .  American  states.  To  fail  to 
study  this  concept  .  .  .  would  be  to  turn  oxa 
back  on  the  lessons  of  history. 

Dunght  Eisenhower,  1966:  I  strongly  favor 
your  undertaking;  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  this. 

Paul  pan  ZeelaTid;  There  is  no  oonfiict  .  .  . 
between  the  efforts  to  achieve  Buropean 
union  and  . .  .  Atiantic  unity. 

(Written  by  Jon  Roland  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Organizing  Committee 
for  FNFA:  Qertrude  Brock  Clark,  John  A. 
Malhews.  Stella  Bnmt  Osbom.  1971  Fettru- 
sry  4) 


OTHzas  nmxxsTXD  im  ttnion  of  thz 
The  following  are  some  of  the  {Htxnlnoit 
persons  in  the  NATO  coimtries  who  have 
since  World  War  I  identified  themselvee  In 
one  way  or  another  as  favoring  movement 
towards  union  of  free  peoples.  Many  are 
members  of  IMAU  (see  Item  19).  This  list 
alms  not  to  include  those  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  text  or  in  the  other  encloeures. 

Theodore  C.  Achilles,  Count  Raban  Adel- 
mann,  Adm.  Constantinos  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia Allan,  Maurice  Allals,  Oeorge  V.  Allen, 
H.  C.  AUen.  B.  M.  de  Almeida,  F.  A.  M.  Altlng 
von  Oeaau,  Franz  Amrehn,  Sir  Norman  An- 
gell,  Raymond  Aron,  Eugenic  Artom,  Max  As- 
coU.  Eleanor  and  Leon  Bazm,  Marcel  Bazm, 
Bt.  Rev.  Stejrtien  F.  Bayne,  Jr.,  Oen  Andre 
Beaufre.  Joseph  Bech,  Richard  A.  Bell,  BJanU 
Benedlktason,  Sir  John  Benn,  William  A.  C. 
Bennett,  Marver  Bemstem.  Oen.  A.  Bethou- 
art,  Giuseppe  Bettiol,  E.  H.  van  der  Beugel. 
Walter  Bigiavi,  Eugene  R.  Black.  Erik 
Blumenfeld. 

I/>rd  Boothby,  Heinrich  von  Brentano, 
D.  W.  Brogan,  Karl  J.  Brommeland,  Alastalr 
Buchan,  Arthur  F.  Bums,  Cass  Canfield. 
Viank  Carlson.  Hoddlng  Carter,  Sir  Oeorge 
Oatlin,  Jatnes  C.  Charlesworth,  Arthur  H. 
Compton.  Gardner  Cowles,  George  Daskala- 
kls.  Rt.  Rev.  Ralph  S.  Dean,  Peter  J.  W.  Debye, 
Karl  W.  Deutsch,  E^tlenne  de  la  Vallee  Pous- 
■In,  AngloU  Dentl  dl  Plralno,  Mrs.  M.  Dett- 
meijer,  John  Dos  Passes,  Lewis  W.  Douglas. 
Jean-Eudes  Dube.  A.  Davidson  Dunton. 
Slgxirbjom  Einarsson,  Ellmaim  Klllngaen, 
Marie  Th.  C.  Van  der  Ent,  Ahmet  Sukru  b- 
mer,  Franz  Etzel.  Gaston  Eysksns,  J.  J.  Fens, 
John  J.  Fltzpatrlck  Jr.,  Oustav-Adolf  Gedat, 
Chloe  Glfford,  Arnold  Gingrich,  Gylfi  Glsla- 
•on.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  Pierre  Oregoire, 
Martha  Griffiths.  Joseph  Grimond,  G.  van 
Hall.  Urban  Hansen,  Vance  Hartke,  Mark  O. 
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Hatfield,  Paul  T.  Hellyer,  Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
IxMtl  Ismay.  F.  Cyril  James,  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Alexander  Johannesson,  Herman  Kahn. 
Klaus  Knorr.  Ole  BJom  E^aft,  Judy  La 
Marsh,  P.  O.  lApie,  Joshua  Lederberg,  Marie- 
Helene  Lefaucheux,  John  V.  Lindsay,  Most 
Rev.  Robert  E.  Lucey,  Norman  A.  M.  Mac- 
Kenzie,  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  Alexandre 
Marc.  Paul  Martin,  Charles  Biathlas.  Jr.,  Al- 
fred Max,  Gale  W.  McGee,  Ralph  McGlU. 
Oeorge  McOovern,  W.  Alexander  Menne. 
Yehudl  Menuhin.  Livingston  T.  Bderchant, 
Pletro  Micara.  Finn  Moe,  Mario  Montanari,' 
Henri  Moreau  de  Melen.  Reuben  H.  Mueller. 
Herbert  J.  Muller,  Qaylord  A.  Nelson.  Mar- 
grethe  Nevald.  Allan  Nevlna.  Constantine  Pa- 
paconstantlnou,  Jamee  Patton,  R.  E.  Powell, 
Dowager  Marchioness  of  Reading,  Charles  s! 
Rhyne,  Gen.  Matthew  D.  Rldgway.  David 
Riesman,  Jr.,  Paul  Rljkens,  Mrs.  Louis  Rob- 
bins,  Eugene  V.  Rostow.  Adm.  Frtedrich  Ruge, 
FrancU  B.  Sayre,  Adolph  W.  Schmidt,  Bema- 
dotte  E.  Schmitt,  Klaus  Schuetz,  Mitchell 
Sharp.  Kun  Sleveklng,  James  T.  Shotwell, 
Hans  Christian  Sonne,  Giovanni  ^adollnl, 
F.  E.  Spat,  Dirk  U.  Stlkker,  Barbara  Stuhler, 
Edward  Teller,  Baron  Thomson  of  Fleet,  Mrs! 
Thor  Thrors,  Arnold  Toynbee,  Harold  C.  Ureyi 
Frans  Van  Cauwelaert,  Oluseppl  Vedovato,  H. 
Jerry  VoorhU.  Barbara  Ward,  E.  B  White  W 
Vlerda,  Joseph  C.  WUson,  Wlllson  Woodslde! 
Sr.  Evelyn  Wrench,  Ahmed  Emln  Talman 
Clement  Zahlockl. 


BUSINESSMEN  COMMENT  ON  THlJilK 
SOCIAL  RESPONSIBIIJTY 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

ov  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
often  spokeai  of  my  concern  that  the 
business  community  become  more  deeply 
involved  in  providing  the  leadership  to 
solve  the  pressing  iwoblems  of  urban 
decay  confronting  our  Nation.  I  am 
therefore  pleased  to  have  recently  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  "Review  of  Recent  Pub- 
lic Statements  by  Major  Business  Lead- 
ers on  the  Social  Responsibilities  of 
Business,"  compiled  by  Owen  Kugel,  co- 
ordinator for  Urban  Affairs,  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

I  think  this  compilation  illustrates  an 
impreasive  trend  of  business  leadochlp 
in  this  direction.  I  commend  this  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  compilation  follows: 

R*vizw  or  Recent  Punic  Statzicznts  by 
Majoz  BuBUvasa  IiKonzsB  ow  thz  Sociai. 

RZSPOMSIBIUTIZS     OF     BVBUrxSS.     JTTLT     12 
1971  ■ 

(CompUed  by  Owen  Kugel.  Coordinator  for 
Urban  Affairs,  Chambo'  of  Commerae  of 
the  United  SUtes) 

L.  W.  Moore.  President,  Ameriean  OU  Com- 
pany: "While  we  are  in  buslneas  to  w^fc«  a 
iwwflt,  we  cannot  abdicate  our  reqionsiblllty 
to  help  create  and  maintain  a  society  that 
will  enable  us  to  operate  profitably.  Because 
the  tndxistrlal  sector  of  our  country  has 
demonstrated  the  capablUty  to  bring  the 
country  to  the  position  of  unprecedented 
affluMice  that  It  now  enjoys,  I  thiw^  that 
buslneas  must  assume  the  obligation  to  use 
iU  unique  capabUltiss,  in  connection  with 
other  segmento  of  society,  to  help  eliminate 
the  remaining  Inaqultiaa  that  exist." 

usal:  Burineasnen  eyeiywbwe  must  beoome 
submerged  In  community  problems  and  In- 
volved in  their  aoluttona." 
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Neil  McSlroy.  Chairman.  Procter  A  Oom- 
ble;  "An  enoouraglng  development  in  the  at- 
tack on  urban  pK^dsms  Is  the  fact  that 
American  business  and  Industry  an  fully 
accepting  the  Idea  that  the  buslnaas  com- 
munity can  and  abould  contribute  to  solu- 
tions. BustnaH  U  dlsfdaylng  in  ite  ouuMm 
about  the  urban  crisis  the  kind  of  oorpor«te 
citizenship  respoodbiUty  that  is  demanded 
of  aU  dtiaens  in  times  of  national  cdals.'* 

B.  R.  Doriey,  President.  Oulf  OU:  "Man- 
mum  financiv  gain,  the  historical  number 
one  objective  of  American  buslneai  must 
move  into  second  piaoe  whenever  It  oomUets 
with  the  w^-belng  of  society." 

Joseph  r.  CuUman.  3rd.  Chairman.  Phillip 
Morris.  Inc.:  "The  corporations  which  an 
stit>ngly  committed  to  an  enlightened  course 
of  soclal  reeponslbUity  are  also  the  ones  who 
are  most  successful  in  buslneas.  I  am  most 
reluctant  about  a  management  that  falls 
to  see  and  exercise  Its  responslbUlty  to  so- 
ciety. This  would  indicate  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  todays  world.  I  would  asauma 
such  an  executive  group  also  lacks  under- 
s<*adlng  about  modem  buslneas 
management." 

Joseph  Wilson.  Chairman.  Xerox  Corpora- 
tion: "At  Xerox  we  have  rapidly  grown  m 
organlaation-and  a  vital  Uiieid  runs 
through  it— the  thread  of  responslbUlty  to 
society.  We  have  deUberately  sought  to  at- 
tract those  who  believe  in  this  principle" 

« ''*'?,1  ^°*"''  ^^tor.  Syntex  Corpora- 
tion:  "We  beUeve  that  corpormtions  aSto 
^L^  thlngs-for  themselves,  for  Uielr 
stocUiolders.  for  tiieir  employees,  and  for 
many  other  people.  We  even  have  a  feeling 
that  the  moet  sucoeesful  corporotions  of  the 
future  will  be  those  that  clearly  sense  the 
changing  needs  and  priorities  of  our  sodetv 
and  respond  to  them."  «~»j«^y 

1070  Report.  Dayton  Hudson  Corporation- 
^^J^  ***  "^  -odety.^^: 
SSS.^*  •"'^  "^  buslneas  nike  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  well-bein«  and 
progrees  of  society.  But  Just  doing  'buSnees* 
tenot  enough.  Society  provides  buslnees  with 
geat  opportunities  for  growui  and  profit. 
S^H  ."^""  ^"  '^«  responslbUlty  to 
^.^i*?  'f"  "^^  obligations  by  helping 
that  society  improve  and  grow.  Bu^iess  has 

^^^?f!.  ^  •""  obligation  to  use  th«e 
oapabuuies  in  the  service  of  society" 

1970  Annual  Report,  Quaker  OaU-  "We 
^^rj.  "^^   ''"^   re.po2!slbUity   to  shaS 

^fr^^**^"**^  favorably  with  the 
^S^^"'  °^^V  ''*<'^  compaiass  in  ow 
SS^  wLtS*"'  *°  *»'y  °^  corporate  ^ 
^r^n7  "«*'  P™<=»»«^  to  the  solution 
or  S^  "v  P~"«°"  ^  Which  tiie  interest 
^shareholders,  employees.  customerTald 

S^pJSS^  ^'^"'^  "•  fundameitauj 
J^^tnMbie  R.  Marusi.  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent.  Borden.  Inc.:  "Business  must  «!!*■ 
goau  tiiat  wui  help  ease^SIJ^xJ^  b^ 
dens  now  pressing  down  on  tiUs  land  ev«tf 
^T.S^  °^^  temporarily  redu<i'  p^nS. 
or  slow  corporate  growtii.  Bueinessmei  ha^ 
a  dear  responslbUlty  to  lead  ^"^'^  ^^ 

j«,'i^t«If**!*^''  between  broad  public 
^n,T,^*,*"*  questions  that  go  to  the  heart 
of  our  businesses  and  their  profitabUitv  lane 
longerposslble.  In  rtiort.  the  p^^Jl" 
have  beoMne  gut  Issues.  ^uouc  issues 

threatened  points  here  or  Uticate  th^T^^ 
forfeit  any  diance  for  leaderS?  <?So^ 
Participation  in  ti»e  diange  that^^is  uj^^ 

t^?^  "•  *^'^'  ^^^ato^nan.  Oentrta  Mo- 
tors Corporation:  "Buslnsae  U>dn^y!^ 
bef<«.  is  exported  ^^p^lt^,^^ 
band  in  resdvlng  major  nittonJu  loSo^ 
Kwy  executive  must  recogSSTu^J^SS 
progress  throughout  thVmSon  intte^Sf^ 
run  1.  benrtldal  to  his  budW-Se^S,^ 
bu.lne.nan  and  his  o^SSj  «  CSS 
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to  engage  In  activities  that  are  beyond  the 
traditional  concerns  of  a  business.  Profits 
and  social  progress  must  go  hand  In  hand." 

gdtpard  B.  Hinnum,  PreaUUnt,  Intema- 
ttonol  Paper  Company:  "U  the  TTnlted  States 
Is  to  continue  to  grow  and  prosper,  It  must 
BOlv*  the  serious  social  and  environmental 
problems  It  now  faces.  Along  with  every  cor- 
poratkm  and  clttsen.  International  Paper  has 
A  vital  role  to  play  In  seeking  permanent 
•olutloos  to  such  problems  as  hardcore  un- 
employment, the  Improvement  of  education, 
and  air  and  water  pollution,  mtematlonal 
Paper  considers  the  efforts  It  Is  maWng  to- 
ward seeking  theae  solutions  to  be  a  neces- 
sary cost  of  doing  buslnes." 

Dr.  Louis  K.  tilers,  OHairman,  Eastman 
Kodak  Company:  "If  one  seeks  an  economic 
reason  for  business  involvement  (In  urban 
problems).  It  Is  frankly  the  undeveloped 
marketing  opportunlUes  waiting  to  be 
grasped.  Obviously,  if  the  Inccxne  of  the  poor 
rises,  their  purchasing  power  grows  too.  The 
positive  Impact  on  buslneas  am  be  great 
Indeed. 

"When  business  gets  Involved,  It  Is  a  sin- 
cere expression  of  Its  corporate  conscience, 
but  It  also  Is  enlightened  self-interest.  Kodak 
Is  committed  to  being  involved." 

Rohert  W.  Samoff,  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent, RCA:  "Your  management  recognizee 
RCA'B  continuing  responsibility  to  the  larger 
society  In  which  we  all  participate.  Efforts 
to  solve  social  problems  are  basic  to  the  RCA 
we  are  shaping  for  the  future.  In  the  decade 
ahead,  we  shall  utilize  our  resources  of  peo- 
ple, funds,  and  expertise  for  two  purposes: 
to  develop  a  sound  and  profitable  growth 
pattern  on  a  diversified  base;  and  to  main- 
tain the  highest  standards  of  excellence  in 
our  contributions  to  the  society  In  which  we 
Uve." 

^red  Borch,  Chairman,  Oeneral  Electric: 
"As  we  head  Into  the  sevenrlee,  we  sense  a 
new  wave  of  conmiunlty  Involvement  by  In- 
dustry that  goes  far  beyond  Its  own  walls. 
We  expect  to  participate  In  that  wave.  We 
•zpect  to  lead  It." 

Stephen  F.  Keating,  President,  HoneytoeU, 
Inc.:  "If  we  axe  ever  to  reverse  the  trend  and 
solve  the  problems  of  our  cities.  It  will  re- 
quire a  strong,  concerted  attack  by  every 
group  that  can  make  a  c<Hitnbutlon — In- 
cluding business. 

"It  Is  important  to  understand  that  In  this 
Instance  the  profit  motive  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system  and  the  social  objectives  of  gov- 
ernment are  parallel." 

Special  Report,  SheU  Oil  Company:  "Man- 
agement's responsibility  today  Is,  as  it  has 
always  been,  the  successful  and  profitable 
operation  of  the  Company's  business.  An 
Important  part  of  this  responsibility  today 
Is  to  Identify  changing  and  Intensifying  social 
and  business  problems  which  affect  us.  and 
react  constructively  to  help  solve  them." 

W.  B.  Murphy,  President,  Campbell  Soup 
Co.:  "TO  operate  a  business  succeosfully  to- 
day, there  Is  the  virtual  necessity  for  Involve- 
ment In  community  eiffalrs,  environmental 
controls,  equal  employment  opportunity,  ur- 
ban-suburban-rural  balance  and  consumer 
reactions." 

1970  Annual  Report,  Pillsbury:  "Important 
as  It  Is.  we  recognize  that  there  Is  more  to 
the  measure  of  a  corporation  than  the  re- 
turn on  Its  shareholder  investment.  We  ex- 
pect sharp  measure  also  to  be  taken  of  cor- 
porate accomplishments  In  the  public 
Interest.  Contrary  to  contentions  that  the 
profit  motive  Is  Incompatible  with  service. 
In  fact,  the  two  are  Interdependent.  If  b\isl- 
ness  falls  to  attain  Its  profit  goals.  It  will  also 
fall  In  meeting  Its  social  responsibilities; 
and  a  firm  that  Is  Indifferent  to  Its  public 
obligations  will  be  denied  the  economic  suc- 
cess it  seeks  by  an  Indifferent  public." 

Harrison  P.  Dunning,  Chairman,  Seott 
Paper  Co.:  "There  must  be  much  effort  by 
individual  oompuiles  In  their  own  oom- 
munltlea  if  we  are  to  develop  the  under- 
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standing  and  solutions  to  the  i)roblems  that 
plague  our  society." 

Henry  Ford,  II,  Ford  Motor  Company:  'It 
Is  clear  that  public  opinion  expects  industry 
to  contribute  to  the  quality  of  life  as  never 
betote.  Your  Company's  goal  Is  to  continue 
to  prosper  and  grow  by  serving  public  ex- 
pectations effectively  and  efficiently." 

W.  W.  Keeler,  Chairman,  Phillips  Petro- 
leum Co.:  "I  believe  that  the  responsibility  of 
management  people,  generally.  In  our  society 
today  Includes  more  than  simply  ma.iring  a 
profit.  This  responsibility  also  Involves  help- 
ing to  provide  people  with  work  opportuni- 
ties, the  right  kinds  of  places  In  which  to 
live  and  play,  clean  water  and  air  and  proper 
use  of  the  land." 

1970  Annual  Report.  Reynolds  Metals: 
"Companies  are  being  Judged  not  only  on 
profit  performance  but  on  their  ability  to 
serve  the  public  Interest  In  an  age  of  chang- 
ing social  values  and  economic  priorities. 
These  activities  .  .  .  help  to  earn  the  pub- 
lic acceptance  which  will  be  increasingly  vital 
to  buslneas  of  all  types  In  our  changing 
society." 

1970  Annual  Report.  Chase  MarihaUan 
Bank:  "The  essential  task,  as  we  see  It,  Is  to 
reconcile  what  happens  In  the  marketplace 
with  what  Is  happening  in  our  society.  This 
will  mean  taking  a  longer  range  view  of  our 
corporate  activities  and  objectives.  Our  suc- 
cess will  have  to  be  measured  not  only  In 
terms  of  profits  but  also  In  terms  of  the  steps 
we  take  to  help  shape  an  environment  in 
which  banking  can  continue  to  prosper  10 
or  30  years  Into  the  future." 

1970  Annual  Report,  Standard  OH  Com- 
pany (NetD  Jersey) .".  .  .  the  company's  man- 
agement Is  motivated  by  a  conviction  that 
the  Interests  of  the  shareholders  are  served 
best  by  promoting  the  social,  educational. 
and  cultural  progress  of  the  countries  In 
which  the  company's  affiliates  operate.  Only 
by  becoming  committed  and  involved  In  the 
shaping  of  tomorrow's  environment  can  we 
ensure  the  continued  validity  of  the  enter- 
prise." 

Jack  M.  Tharpe.  Vice  President,  Standard 
oa  of  Indiana:  "Participation  In  urban 
problem-solving  is  not  new  to  our  company. 
We  have  recognized  for  many  yeara  that  If 
business  Is  to  continue  to  make  a  profit. 
It  must  help  to  maintain  an  environment 
in  which  profit  is  possible." 

J.  Lester  Blocker,  Public  Affairs  Director, 
First  Pennsylvania  Banking  A  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia:  "All  of  our  bank's  ef- 
forts .  .  .  have  resulted  from  a  fundamental 
business  consideration:  a  city  bank  does 
business  with  the  city  and  Its  people.  We 
decided  that  we  had  to  develop  the  kind  of 
public  affairs  program  which  would  make 
for  change  in  our  city  of  Philadelphia.  We 
felt  that  we  had  to  find  ways  to  put  the 
Ingenuity,  the  fiexlblllty  and  the  creativity 
of  our  business  to  work  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  our  city  .  .  .  not  the  Negro  problem, 
but  the  urban  problems  ...  so  that  we 
might  see  a  much  different  city  In  the  next 
few  years.  We  do  not  say  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded .  .  .  but  we  have  begun." 
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STEADY  AS  YOU  OO 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

0»   NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Milton 
Friedman  of  Chicago  Is  an  economist  to 
whom  people  listen.  In  the  July  26  edition 
of  Newsweek  he  has  a  column  comment- 
ing on  the  administration's  economic 
policies  and  the  difficulty  of  steering  a 
steady  course  in  an  atmosphere  of  short- 
term  crisis. 


I  want  to  present  this  column  for  the 

consideration  of  those  colleagues  who 

have  not  already  seen  it. 

(Prom  Newsweek  magazine,  Jidy  36,  1971] 

Stkadt  As  Tou  Qo 

(By  Milton  Prledman) 

My  title  Is  taken  from  the  title  of  an  Im- 
portant but  little-noticed  talk  made  In  Chi- 
cago some  months  ago  by  Qeorge  P.  Shults, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

It  is  also  an  apt  description  of  the  policies 
that  President  Nixon  has  been  following — 
not  only  in  economic  matters  but  also  In 
Vietnam  and  other  aspects  of  foreign  and 
domestic  policy.  In  every  area,  he  has  taken 
the  long  view,  set  long-range  objectives  and 
policies,  and  sought  to  steer  a  steady  course. 

This  is  a  major  achievement  for  which  the 
President  has  not  received  the  credit  he  de- 
serves. Washington  generates  an  atmosphere 
In  which  It  takes  great  will  power  and  moral 
courage  to  look  very  far  ahead,  to  sacrifice 
transitory  gains  for  long-term  advantage. 
The  horizon  Is  at  most  two  years — the  period 
between  Congressional  elections — and  gen- 
erally much  shorter — tomorrow's  headlines. 

A   TRSKETOU)   POUCT 

The  major  defect  in  the  economic  pc^icy 
of  the  prior  Administration  was  the  tendency 
to  swing  too  far  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
to  follow  a  go-stop  policy  as  a  result  of  trying 
to  fine-tune  the  economy  without  the  requi- 
site knowledge,  understanding,  and  tools.  Itn- 
patlence  with  stetuly  but  undramatlc  im- 
provement in  the  economy  in  the  early  1960s 
produced  a  series  of  highly  expansionary 
measures  (tax  cuts,  spending  Increases,  rapid 
monetary  growth)  that  started  an  accelerat- 
ing inflation.  The  early  stages  of  the  infla- 
tion produced  a  sharp  overreactlon  by  the 
Fed  that  caused  a  credit  cnmch  In  1966  and 
a  mlrU-recession  in  1967.  Overreactlon  to 
that  mini-recession  set  us  off  on  the  accel- 
erating inflation  of  1967  to  1969.  Fine-tuning 
with  a  sledge  hammer  I 

B4r.  Nixon  adopted  a  threefold  poJlcy  to 
slow  Inflation  without  a  severe  economic 
decline:  (1)  moderate  fiscal  restraint,  (3) 
moderate  monetary  restrain,  (3)  preserva- 
tion and  strengthening  of  free  markets.  The 
first  and  third  elements  required  coopera- 
tion of  Congress;  the  second,  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Federal  Reserve. 

His  aim  was  not  complete  steadiness,  btit 
more  severe  restraint  Initially  and,  as  the 
Initial  restraint  slowed  down  inflation,  an 
easing  off  to  a  path  that  could  be  contmued 
Indefinitely. 

In  the  main,  Mr.  Nixon  has  stuck  j 
policy.  The  full-employment  budge 
to  a  surplus  initially  and  then 
balance — too  much  spending  for 
yet  not  the  wild  gyrations  of  earll^ 
The  most  tinsteady  element  has  beet 
etary  policy — the  area  least  subject  to  con- 
trol by  the  President.  Yet  .even  here,  except 
for  the  recent  monetary  explosion,  hopefully 
now  being  corrected,  policy  has  been  steadier 
than  in  earlier  years.  There  has  been  mild 
Jaw-boning  yet  no  extensive  Intervention 
Into  price  and  wage  decisions. 

.  .  .  THAT    HAS   WORKED 

And  the  threefold  policy  has  worked. 
Inflation  has  slowed,  although  less  than  all 
desired  and  many  expected.  There  was  a 
recession — but  It  was  one  of  the  mildest  in 
U.S.  history.  The  recession  Is  now  over  and 
the  economy  is  again  expanding.  The  expan- 
sion, like  the  recession.  Is  moderate,  but  It 
is  solid  and  widely  based.  Moreover,  moder- 
ation Is  desirable  so  that  continued  tapering 
off  of  Inflation  can  go  along  with  reduced 
unemployment.  As  Mr.  Shultz  said,  what  we 
now  need  to  complete  the  treatment  Is  "time 
and  the  guts  to  take  the  time,  not  additional 
medicine." 

Just  when  this  policy  is  producing  demon- 
strable  results,  there  Is  Increasing  pressure 
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on  the  President  to  alter  course — to  recom- 
mend lower  taxes,  higher  spending,  and 
even  mcu-e  rapid  monetary  growth,  to  estab- 
lish a  wage-price  review  board,  or  to  freeze 
wages  and  prices.  Unabashed  by  their  own 
failures,  the  fine-tuning  Kennedy-Johnson 
economists  are  in  effect  saying,  "We  pro- 
duced an  accelerating  inflation,  why 
shouldn't  you?" 

Mr.  Nixon  has  not  given  in  to  the  pressure. 
Instead,  he  has  announced  that  he  Is  stlck- 
Ing  with  his  policies.  Once  again,  he  has 
shown  the  vision  and  the  courage  to  pursue 
long-run  stability  rather  than  short-term 
gains. 

Mr.  Shultz  ended  his  talk:  "Those  of  you 
familiar  with  sailing  know  what  a  telltale 
Is — a  strip  of  cloth  tied  to  a  mast  to  show 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 

"A  captain  has  the  choice  of  steering  his 
ship  by  the  telltale,  following  the  prevailing 
winds,  or  to  steer  by  the  compass. 

"In  a  democracy,  you  must  keep  your  eye 
on  the  telltale,  but  you  must  set  your  course 
by  the  compass.  That  Is  exactly  what  the 
President  at  the  United  States  Is  doing.  The 
voice  from  the  bridge  says,  'Steady  as  you 
go'." 


POSTAL  SLUMS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PXMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30,  1971 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  independent 
investigation  In  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area  by  William  Holland,  a  Washington 
Evening  Star  reporter,  supports  the  testi- 
mony given  to  the  Nix  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Facilities  and  Mail  by  James 
Rademacher,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  on  the 
squalor  in  the  Postal  Service. 

I  have  seldom  seen  such  instant  veri- 
fication of  hearing  testimony.  I  note 
however,  that  postal  officials  have  sub- 
mitted the  defense  that  It  is  all  a  mat- 
ter of  money,  instead  of  the  constant 
,>*tention  to  immediate  needs  and  the 
mostvsiniple  kind  of  housekeeping. 

No  J  housewife  would  ignore  deficient 
plum/bing.  ^ 

No  housewlve  would  ignore  broken 
windows  or  inadequate  ventilation. 

No  housewlve  would  turn  her  home 
into  a  flretrap. 

Yet,  this  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened. Present  facilities  are  filthy  be- 
cause postal  management  will  not  take 
the  time  each  day  to  make  sure  that 
buildings  are  clean. 

No  one,  for  instance,  forced  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  postmaster  to  close  the 
cafeteria  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Post 
Office  2  years  ago.  It  is  still  closed.  There 
Is  no  place  for  postal  employes  to  eat. 

No  (me  has  forced  postal  management 
to  ignore  the  need  for  fire  doors  In  postal 
buildings. 

Broken  plumbing,  broken  windows,  the 
lack  of  fire  doors  do  not  require  the 
spending  of  billions. 

Postal  management's  posltioD  has  al- 
ways been  that  nothing  can  be  done  un- 
less a  massive  project  is  involved. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  take  action 
SOCHI  to  compel  the  Postal  Service  to  act 
every  day  in  the  matter  of  decent  work- 
ing conditions,  new  buildings  will  be  of 
no  avail  because  they  will  become  mas- 
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slve  postal  slums  within  a  year  after  they 
have  been  erected. 

I  will  continue  our  investigation.  We 
will  get  action. 

I  would  like  to  have  entered  into  the 
Record  the  Holland  article  as  well  as 
yesterday's  article  by  Mr.  Joseph  Young, 
Washington  Star  civil  service  columnist, 
and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  James  Rade- 
macher before  my  subcommittee: 

OVKBCSOWOED   PoST    OfFICXS 

(By  William  Holland) 

A  Star  reporter  who  took  aTandom  tour  of 
five  area  postal  faculties  blasted  for  poor 
working  conditions  In  congressional  testi- 
mony by  Letter  Carriers  Union  President 
James  Rademacher,  found  a  conunon  prob- 
lem: overcrowding. 

The  flve  post  offices  were  among  two  dozen 
mentioned  by  Rademacher. 

The  reporter  also  found  antiquated  sort- 
ing and  carrier  rooms  in  all  the  facUiUea 
and  found  that  some  facilities  even  lacked 
the  basic  necessities  for  decent  working  con- 
ditions. 

In  addition  to  overcrowding,  the  moat 
common  failings  were  bad  lighting,  under- 
sized loading  and  docking  platforms  and 
decent  locker  rooms. 

rOOHEBt  KXAICPLB 

Conditions  at  the  Arlington  South  Station 
at  3633  Columbia  Pike  were  by  far  the  poor- 
est. The  building,  painted  avacado  and  out- 
fitted with  forest  green  window  shutters, 
looks  charming  from  the  outside,  but  Inside 
It  resembles  an  old  dank,  dirty  auto  parts 
store. 

The  employes  seemed  to  maintain  good 
morale,  although  they  spoke  about  their 
conditions  with  grim  humor. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  in  on  a  hot  day?" 
one  asked,  referring  to  the  lack  of  air  con- 
ditioning In  the  one-story  building.  Tem- 
peratures often  hover  around  100  degrees  In 
siunmer,  the  workers  said. 

"We  keep  the  fuse  company  In  buslneas," 
another  said,  alluding  to  be  overloaded  and 
obsolete  electrical  system. 

20    TXAXS    OLD 

Built  30  years  ago  for  30  carriers,  there  are 
now  more  than  60  workers  there.  They  ser- 
vice 16.696  residences  and  411  businesses. 
The  plaster  Is  falling  down  In  several  parts 
of  the  building,  and  the  station  hasn't  been 
painted  In  years.  OiUy  a  few  of  the  overhead 
flourescent  lamps  were  on,  and  the  place 
was  dark  and  oppressive.  The  bathrooms  were 
in  need  of  major  restoration,  and  plaster  was 
faUlng  down  from  the  ceiling  of  the  small 
ladles'  room. 

Outside,  loading  trucks  must  vie  with 
customers  for  parking  spaces  to  deliver  loads 
to  the  small  platfoim. 

Asked  if  the  station  received  word  about 
the  national  cleanup  campaign  last  May,  the 
assistant  superintendent  replied:  "Oh,  yeah, 
we  heard  about  that."  Workers  in  hearing 
distance  laughed  aloud. 

At  the  3l8t  Street  station  In  Oeorgetown. 
81  postal  employes  are  squeezed  in  an  old 
converted  stone  house.  Up  to  50  persons  are 
present  on  some  shifts. 

"Our  biggest  problem  Is  lack  of  space," 
said  Cecil  DIggs,  the  superintendent. 

"The  carriers  work  so  close  their  rear  ends 
almost  touch,  and  by  postal  law  they  are 
supposed  to  have  at  least  10  feet  between 
routes."  Dlggs  added. 

He  said  that  there  have  been  many  Im- 
provements in  the  brightly-lighted,  alr-con- 
dltoned  station.  Including  a  recent  paint 
Job.  But,  as  with  the  others,  the  loading 
platform  is  small — so  small,  in  fact,  that 
snmll  trucks  have  to  be  sent  to  the  station 
instead  of  standard  10-ton  trucks. 

KTBTxmioirs  sramc 
The  employes  have  also  had  to  Invent  a 
unique,  if  mystifying,  bathroom  system  In- 
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volvlng  knock  signals,  closed  doors  and  locks, 
since  there  are  no  signs  on  the  doors. 

The  postal  faculty  at  1317  Good  Hope 
Road  In  Anacostia  was  in  such  dilapidated 
condition  that  operations  were  transferred 
to  a  new  building  at  3650  Naylor  Road  SB. 
"That  buUdlng  was  falling  down,"  said  Su- 
pervisor WUllam  H.  Andrews.  He  said  the 
shift  had  been  contemplated  for  the  last  flve 
years  "and  we  finally  made  It." 

A  Postal  spokesman  said  the  squalor  and 
overcrowding  will  be  corrected  within  the 
next  five  years  with  the  construction  of 
large,  modem  facilities  and  a  new  concept 
of  processing  mall  In  a  regional  office  rattier 
than  in  numerous  substations. 

MOinCT  S«t7XEZX 

Information  Officer  Herb  Wlrth  said  that 
until  now,  funds  for  new  construction  were 
a  low-priority  Item.  It  was  a  question  of  a 
"good  defense  or  a  good  post  office,"  he  said, 
and  the  result  was  a  continuing  buildup  of 
personnel  and  mall  in  old  facillUes. 

In  addition  to  "going  all  out  on  construc- 
tion," he  noted  that  work  Is  under  way  on 
a  Northern  Virginia  facility  at  Merrifleld  In 
Fairfax  County  where  mail  for  most  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  area  will  be  processed  in- 
stead of  In  each  suburban  substation.  A  slm- 
Uar  central  office  is  in  operation  at  BaUeys 
Crossroads. 

Wlrth  said  the  Postal  System  has  been 
making  the  same  complaint  as  Rademacher 
for  years  but  "we  haven't  been  able  to  get 
a  Page  One  story  like  he  did." 

Post  OmcKS  "Sqtjalok"  Hit 
(By  Josei^i  Young) 

Postal  employes  are  wrarklng  In  "squalor 
and  degradation,"  with  conditions  In  some 
area  post  offices  worse  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  the  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  National  Association  of  liettn-  Carrien  ° 
has  told  Congress. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Poert  Office 
Facilities  subcommltte,  vAilcii  Is  investigat- 
ing postal  wwking  conditions,  James  Rade- 
macher described  the  situation  in  many  post 
offices  as  "pestilential"  and  "revolting." 

"In  some.  It  is  a  wonder  that  one  or  another 
of  the  more  repulsive  epidemics  has  not  made 
an  appearance,"  Redemacher  said.  "In  some 
communities  elected  officials  and  health 
authorities  have  said  that  If  the  poet  office 
were  not  being  operated  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, they  would  have  condemned  the 
post  office  building  as  being  unsafe  and  un- 
sanitary." he  added. 

POOm  MORAIiK,  apatht  citb> 
He  said  the  Postal  Service's  excuse  has  al- 
ways been  lack  of  money.  To  this,  he  respond- 
ed "Nonsense.  In  the  richest  and  strong- 
est nation  In  the  world  there  simply  has 
to  be  enough  money  to  prevent  federal  em- 
ployes from  having  to  work  In  squalor  and 
degradation." 

The  result  is  poor  morale  and  apathy  by 
some  employes  toward  their  Jobs,  Rademacher 
said.  "It  Is  a  wonder  that  in  some  areas  the 
mail  gets  deUvered  at  all,"  he  added. 

Rademacher  listed  these  conditions  at  th« 
main  city  post  office  here  and  In  at  least  II 
stations — Anaooslta.  Bennlng,  Brlghtwood. 
Brookland,  Chevy  Chase.  Columbia  Helghta, 
Georgia  Avenue  Garage,  Friendship  Heights. 
Georgetown,  Parcel  Post  Annex  and  Wood- 
ridge. 

Overcrowding,  rundown  facilities,  filthy 
toilets.  Insufficient  room  for  lockers,  inade- 
quate swing  rooms  and  loading  platformi, 
bad  ventilation  and  no  air  conditioning. 

Arlington,  Va..  south  station:  63  employes 
in  a  faculty  buUt  to  accommodate  30'  In- 
adequate toilet  faclUUes,  with  raw  sewage 
constantly  seeping  onto  the  flow.  Employee' 
eaUng  fadUties  adjoin  the  toilet.  No  air  oon- 
dlUonlng,  with  temperatures  of  100  degnaa 
frequently  recorded  in  the  summer.  Electri- 
cal system  overloaded  and  dangerous. 

Arlington,  Va.  north  station:   Inspeetloa 
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■enrlM  rwaouzMndMl  the  tmUdlng  be  rapUoed 
■ev«n  j9tn  aco,  but  no  Mtlon  takm.  Floor* 
weak  and  ngglng  Overlowled  electrical 
•yatem.  No  lookan.  Ijwt  winter  employes 
were  without  l>eat  for  a  week  becauae  a 
boUer  burned  out.  Only  two  toUete  for  M 
pec^le  and  one  sink  for  washing. 

ilzUngton.  Va.,  ahtrllngton  station:  Dirty 
building  with  rata  and  "armlea  of  oock- 
roadhes."  Overloaded  electxlcal  system. 

Arlington,  Va.,  Rosslyn.  Court  house  and 
Preston  Sing  atatlons:  Serious  overcrowd- 
ing and  inadequate  loading  space. 

Alexandria.  Va.:  FUthy  toUeU.  Floors  and 
cases  are  seldom  cleaned.  OelUngs  leak. 
Piaster  rota. 

SrATXuxNT  OF  jAKxa  H.  RADEicACHxa,  Paxaz- 
DBMT,  National  AssocunoM  or  Lim 
CAaams,  to  BoaooiticiTRB  ow  Pobtai. 
OraUTioira 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, tax  the  record,  my  name  Is  James  H. 
Bademacber  and  I  am  President  of  the  Na- 
tional AaaocUtlon  of  Letter  Carriers,  with 
headquarters  at  100  Indiana  Avenue.  North- 
west, Washington,  O.C.  We  have  almoat  230,- 
000  men^>ers  In  more  than  6,000  Branches 
throu^out  all  the  00  States  and  all  our 
possessions. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Oialnnan,  for  per- 
mitting me  to  come  here  and  testify  con- 
cerning the  revolting  working  conditions 
which  prevail  throughout  the  postal  eatab- 


The  leadership  and  most  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  are  convinced  that  through  the 
years  management  of  the  Postal  aatabltah- 
ment  has  complettiy  ignored  the  phystoal 
needs  of  the  postal  serrloe  and  Its  employees. 

Certainly,  aa  you  can  see  by  reading  this 
report,  working  conditions  In  many  post  of- 
fices In  the  nation  are  pestilential.  In  some 
It  Is  a  wonder  that  one  or  another  at  the 
more  repulsive  epidemics  has  not  made  an 
appearance.  In  some  oommunUles  elected  of- 
flolals  and  health  authorities  have  said  that 
If  the  Post  Office  were  not  being  operated 
by  the  Federal  Oovamment.  they  would  have 
condemned  the  Poet  Office  Building  as  being 
unsafe  and   Insanitary. 

The  excuse  haa  been— (aa  It  alwaya  haa 
been) — that  there  Is  no  money  available  to 
make  the  improvements  necessary. 

Nonsense. 

In  the  rlobest  and  strongest  nation  in  the 
world  there  simply  haa  to  be  enough  money 
to  prevent  Federal  Xmployeaa  from  having 
to  work  In  squalor  and  degradation. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, If  you  have  dtilcate  stomachs,  you 
may  have  difficulty  reading  this  report  In 
Its  entirety.  We  hope  this  difficulty  can  be 
overcome,  since  the  sordid  story  running 
through  theae  pagea  U  both  true  and  Im- 
portant. The  factt  were  gathered  through  our 
making  an  honest  survey  of  conditions  In 
the  field.  We  sUnd  by  the  flTMHn|p  of  g^ 
men  in  the  fMd. 

Throughout  this  report  the  reader  will  find 
evidence — gathered  directly  from  the  em- 
ployees themaelvee — of  prlmlUve  conditions. 
Insensitive  and  stupid  superrlaory  attitudes 
and.  on  the  part  of  management,  a  total  dis- 
regard for  the  servloe  or  the  convenience  of 
the  American  people. 

And  still  management  wonders  why  morale 
Is  poor— why  the  employees  are  restive— why 
some  employees  are  apathetic  about  their 
]obe. 

We  s\iggeat  that  It  Is  very  dlfflcuU  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  a  Job  that  requires  a  man 
to  woriE  In  dark  and  alrleaa  rooma  filled  with 
the  stink  of  human  wastes  and  supervised 
by  persons  who  have  no  concern  for  the 
servloe. 

It  Is  a  wonder  that  In  acme  areaa  the 
mall  geta  delivered  at  all. 

I  auggeat  that  the  atutudea  and  the  en- 
thxislasm  of  working  men  are  directly  af- 
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feoted  by  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work.  In  many  of  the  /acuities  described  In 
the  following  pages  It  Is  Impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man  or  a  woman  could  operate 
efficiently  or  happily.  Some  of  the  places  In 
which  postal  amployees  must  work  are  so 
disgusting  they  would  turn  the  stomach  of 
a  net-too  finicky  baboon.  They  have  to  be 
seen — and  smelt — to  be  believed. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  elaborate  on 
these  conditions.  They  are  aU  spelled  out  In 
these  following  pagea.  where  I  have  dted 
himdreds  of  spedflc  cases  where  oondltlotks 
are  not  only  subnormal  but  subhuman. 

I  am  submitting  herewith  the  Agreement 
reached  by  the  seven  exclusive  poatal  unlona 
and  management  of  the  United  Statea  Postal 
Service  during  negotiations  on  the  subject 
of  safety  and  health.  To  attempt  to  correct 
all  of  the  unsafe  and  unhealthy  practlcea 
existing  In  the  Postal  Bstabllahmant  today 
merely  by  a  written  agreement  Is  totally  In- 
adequate. Immediate  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  needs  for  appropriations  earmarked 
specifically  to  eliminate  and  terminate  un- 
safe and  unhealthy  conditions  especially 
those  we  had  made  reference  to  In  this  testi- 
mony. I  trust  that  your  Committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  be  instrumental  In  seeing 
that  these  intolerable  conditions  are  cor- 
rected In  short  order. 

AoisBsairr,  Abticlk  ZI — BaFarr  axs 
Health 

Section  i.  It  is  the  responsibUlty  of  man- 
agement to  provide  safe  working  conditions 
and  to  develop  a  safe  working  force.  The 
Unions  will  cooperate  with  and  assist  man- 
agement to  live  up  to  this  remx>nslbillty. 

Section  2.  The  Employer  and  the  Unions 
Insist  on  the  observance  of  safe  rules  and 
safe  procedures  by  employees  and  insist  cm 
correction  of  unsafe  conditions. 

Section  3.  To  assist  In  the  positive  imple- 
mentation of  the  program,  there  shall  be 
eaUbliahed: 

A.  At  the  Employer's  Headquarters  level, 
a  Joint  LabcK'-Management  Safety  Commit- 
tee to  consider  and  make  recommendation 
on  the  various  aqMcts  of  the  Employer's 
Safety  Program.  R^ireeentatlon  on  the 
Committee,  to  be  specifically  determined  by 
the  Employer  and  the  Unions,  shall  include 
one  person  frotn  each  of  the  Unions  and 
repreeentatlvea  from  appropriate  Depart- 
ments in  the  Postal  Service.  The  chairman 
will  be  designated  by  the  Btaiployer.  The 
Committee  wUl  be  scheduled  to  meet  quar- 
terly and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Com- 
mittee may  deem  neceesary. 

B.  The  &nployer  will  make  Health  Serv- 
ice avaUable  for  tlie  treatment  of  Job  re- 
lated injury  or  lllnees  ^rtiere  it  determines 
they  are  needed.  This  Health  Service  will  be 
avaUable  from  any  of  the  following  souroee: 
U.S.  Public  Health  Servloe;  other  govern- 
ment or  public  medical  sources  within  the 
area;  Independent  or  private  medical  facUl- 
tlea  or  set  vices  that  can  be  contracted  for; 
or  In  the  event  funds,  spaces,  and  personnel 
are  available  for  such  purpoaea,  they  may  be 
staffed  at  the  installation.  Detennlnatlon  of 
source  of  service  shaU  be  made  by  the 
Employer. 

C.  At  each  postal  InstaUatlon  having  100 
or  more  employees,  a  Joint  Labor-Manage- 
ment Safety  and  Health  Commlttae  wlU  be 
estabUahed.  similar  committees  may  be  ea- 
tabllshed  upon  request  of  the  InsUllaUon 
Hsad  In  InataUatlooa  having  fa««r  than  100 
employees,  aa  appropriate. 

Section  4.  There  shall  be  equal  represen- 
tation on  the  Committee  between  the 
Unlona  and  managamant.  The  repteaenta- 
tlon  on  the  Commlttae  to  be  spe^caUy  de- 
termined by  the  Employer  and  the  Unions 
BhaU  Inidude  one  panon  from  each  of  the 
umons  and^ipropMate  management  repre- 
aentatlvaa.  The  Chalmian  wlU  ba  daatgnatad 
by  the  Employer. 

Section  5.  Individual  grievance  ahall  not  be 
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made  the  aubjaet  of  dlacuaslon  during  Safaty 
and  Health  Committee  meetings. 

Section  0.  It  U  the  Intent  oC  this  program 
to  Insure  broad  exposure  to  employees,  to 
develop  Interest  by  active  parUcipatlon  of 
employees,  to  insure  new  Ideas  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Conunlttea  and  to  make  cer- 
tain that  employeea  In  aU  areas  of  an  In- 
stallation have  an  opportunity  to  be  repre- 
MQted.  At  the  same  tUne.  It  la  recognlaed 
that  for  the  program  to  be  effecUve,  It  la 
dealrable  to  provide  for  a  contlnxuty  in  the 
committee  work  from  year  to  year.  Thaza- 
fore,  exc^t  for  the  Chairman  and  Secretary, 
the  Committee  members  shall  serve  three-' 
year  terms  but  shaU  not  be  eligible  to  suc- 
ceed themaelvee. 

Section  7.  The  Safety  and  Health  Commit- 
tee shall  meet  at  least  quarterly  and  at  such 
other  times  aa  rtealgnsted  by  the  Chairman. 
The  meeting  shaU  be  on  official  time.  Each 
Committee  member  shaU  submit  agenda 
items  to  the  Secretary  at  least  three  (3) 
days  prior  to  the  meeting.  A  member  of  the 
Health  Unit  wlU  be  Invited  to  participate 
In  the  meeting  of  the  Labor-Management 
Safety  and  Health  Committee  when  agenda 
item(B)  reUte  to  the  actlvlUes  of  the  Health 
Unit. 

Section  a.  The  Committee  shaU  review  the 
progress  in  aoddent  preventloci  and  health 
at  the  installation;  determine  program  areas 
which  should  have  Increased  emphasis. 

The  Committee  ahall  at  Its  discretion  ren- 
der reports  to  the  Installation  Head  and  may 
at  its  discretion  make  recommendations  to 
the  Installation  Head  for  action  on  matters 
ooncemlng  safety  and  health.  The  Inatal- 
laUon  Head  shaU  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  advise  the  Committee  the  reoom- 
mended  action  hss  been  taken  or  advise  the 
Committee  aa  to  why  It  has  not.  If  the  Com- 
mlttee  is  not  satisfied  as  to  why  the  action 
was  not  taken.  It  may  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Committee  at  Headquarters'  level  which 
shall  review  the  subject  and  undertake  to  see 
to  it  that  appropriate  action,  if  any,  is  taken. 

When  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  on  the  spot  Inspection  of  par- 
ticular troublesome  areas  may  be  made  by 
individual  Committee  members  or  a  Sub- 
committee or  the  Committee  as  a  whole. 
When  so  approved,  the  Committee  members 
shall  be  on  official  time  whUe  making  such 
Inspection. 

CONornoKs  at  Difpkbknt  Rxoions   n»  the 
CotrmaT 

VOaiCBI  PHnLADXLTHIA  BXOIOlf 

In  this  region  there  are  major  problona 
with  antiquated  facilities  in  which  working 
condltloos  are  not  only  sub-standard  but 
sub-human.  In  some  cases,  regional  manage- 
ment seemed  wUllng  to  correct  glaring  defi- 
ciencies but,  somehow,  never  got  around  to 
It.  In  other  cases,  aa  we  shaU  see  below,  man- 
agement seems  apparently  Indifferent  to  the 
fact  that  employees  are  living  under  impres- 
sively foul  conditions. 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania:  (South  Side  Sta- 
tion) :  Fm'  more  than  a  year,  the  latter  oar* 
ners  have  been  complaining  that  the  carrier 
aectlon  of  this  station  haa  no  ventUatlon,  no 
circulation  of  air.  In  the  aummertlma  It  Is  a 
Black  Hole  of  CalcutU  and  the  doors  are  In- 
tolerable. In  winter  it  Is  cold.  The  file  on  this 
case  is  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
answers  from  regional  officials  are  obviously 
form  letters,  indicating  no  real  hiunan  con- 
cern. The  employees  are  asking  for  adequate 
fans  to  move  the  air  around.  A  new  summer 
has  come  and  still  nothing  has  been  done. 

Rldgewood.  New  Jersey:  The  carrier  sec- 
tton  la  located  in  a  dark,  dank  and  alrleas 
basonent  with  a  concrete  floor.  When  com- 
g*lnt  first  was  made,  in  1B70.  40  employeea 
were  forced  to  uae  a  waahroom  that  cooalated 
of  one  urinal,  one  atool  and  one  waah  baaln. 
The  oomblnatloti  of  moostroua  ovaruae  of 
theaa  Inadequate  f  aolUtlaB  and  a  deficient 
ventilation  ayatam  made  the  air  throughout 
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the  entire  wcrk  area  nauaeatlng.  The  work 
area  itself  waa  dangeroua  fUthy. 

Management  did  arrange  for  one  more  toi- 
let bowl  and  a  waah  baaln  and  promised  an 
additional  urinal.  It  also  promlaed  rubber 
mate  on  the  floor  In  front  of  the  caaes.  The 
Postmaster's  "scAutlon"  to  the  bad  ctreula- 
tlon  problem  was  to  forbid  the  carriers  to 
smoke  at  their  caaes  I 

Rutherford.  New  Jersey  (Lyndhurst  facu- 
lty): The  Postmaater  at  Rutherford,  In  a 
letter  dated  January  10,  1070,  to  hla  regional 
director  complained  that  employeea  "are 
required  to  work  In  an  atmoaphere  of  cold, 
faUlng  ceilings,  rotting  floors  and  window 
sashes  and  poor  Ughtlng".  Regional  nmrinXm 
proclaimed  the  faculty  as  the  worst  they  ever 
accounted.  Both  the  Mayor  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Health  Inti- 
mated they  woiild  have  oondMnned  the 
building  out  of  hand  if  It  were  not  being 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government.  (The 
latter  found  conditions  so  unsanitary  and 
xmsafe  that  he  recommended  the  btUldlng  be 
demoUahed.)  Money  for  replacing  the  Post 
Office  waa  denied. 

Woodbury.  New  Jersey:  The  carrier  section 
here  Is  located  in  the  cellar  and  was  not  only 
poorly  ventilated  but  also  a  fire  trap,  there 
being  only  a  ladder  type  stair  case  leading 
out  of  the  cellar  on  to  the  main  floor.  When 
the  employees  fUed  a  grievance  concerning 
these  Intolerable  conditions,  the  Postmaster 
said  their  complaints  had  no  merit.  He  did 
agree  to  cut  a  fire  door  In  the  cellar  when 
funds  were  available. 

Twn's  River,  New  Jersey:  Hme  the  faclUty 
is  new  but  the  c(»nplalnt  concerns  Invasion 
of  privacy.  Despite  the  admonitions  at  Con- 
gress and  the  promises  of  management,  In- 
spectors' peep-holes  were  built  into  the  facu- 
lty, overlooking  both  the  men's  and  women's 
locker  rooms.  The  Postmaster's  only  reply  to 
complaints  was  that  the  ix>llcy  whs  to  pro- 
vide maximum  surveiUance  everywhere  ex- 
cept In  toUets. 

roBicxx  i(nrNKAi>ou8  axoiON 
The  Minneapolis  Region  (Minnesota.  Wis- 
consin, North  and  South  Dakota)  suffers 
from  weather  conditions  as  severe  as.  If  not 
more  severe  than,  any  other  region  in  the 
land.  Adequate  faculties  are  absolutely  es- 
~>ntial  in  an  area  where  climatic  conditions 
ry  from  one  extreme  to  another,  or.  so  one 
iiUd  think.  The  fact  is  that  faculties  gen- 
eraUy  are  badly  overcrowded,  inadequate.  In 
many  cases  insanitary,  poorly  heated  and 
decrepit.  Signlflcantly,  in  many  Instances, 
plans  for  replacing  inadequate  faculties  have 
suddenly  been  dropped  without  sufficient 
reason  given.  Postal  employees  are  convinced 
that  the  plans  have  been  held  up  untu  the 
US  Postal  Service  Is  oflldaUy  Installed.  Then, 
the  plans  wUl  be  dusted  off  and  the  new 
corporation  wlU  get  aU  the  credit  for  the 
improvement.  MeanwhUe,  the  postal  em- 
ployees are  forced  to  put  up  with  Intolerable 
conditions. 

MUwaukee,  Wisconsin  (Main  Poet  Oflloe) : 
This  930  mlUlon  edlflce  is  comparatively  new. 
The  architect  and  the  planners,  however,  for- 
got to  provide  any  ^ace  for  the  carrier  sec- 
tion. The  entire  carrier  operation  has  been 
Jammed  into  the  little  area  originally  aUotted 
to  the  special  delivery  messengers.  There 
simply  isn't  room  enough  to  work  efficiently 
or  to  think  straight. 

MUwaukee  (Faderal  Station) :  No  ventUa- 
tlon; minimal  heating.  The  toUet  stalls  have 
no  doors,  no  privacy.  There  Is  no  employee 
parking.  Loading  faculties  are  very  poor. 
Management  says  nothing  can  be  done  be- 
cause "they"  are  going  to  build  a  new  buUd- 
Ing.  But  "they"  never  seem  to  get  around  to 
it. 

MUwaukee  (Bay  View  StaUon) :  Badly 
overcrowded.  Carriers  must  work  right  next 
to  platform  doors,  which  are  always  open. 
This  means  severe  cold  In  winter;  heat  in 
summer.  The  toUat  faculties  are  very  poor 
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3   stools.  90  men).  There  is   no  employee 
I>arklng. 

MUwaukee  (Layton  Park  Station).  So 
crowded  it  is  a  health  and  safety  hasard. 
Dock  space  most  Inadequate.  Pltimblng  is 
primitive.    Employee    parking    non-existent. 

lOlwaukee  (Falrvlew  Station) :  BuUt  In 
1966  to  house  60  routes.  Now  houaea  76 
routea.  and  117  employees.  Most  overcrowded 
of  aU  MUwaukee  stations.  Plumbing  most  in- 
adeqviate;  so  la  dock  qiaoe. 

MUwaukee  (Wautatoaa  Station) :  Serloualy 
overcrowded.  Poor  docking  facUltlea. 

MUwaukee  (Parklawn  Stotlon) :  Scheduled 
for  980,000  remodeling  Job.  but  the  Job  haa 
been  postponed.  Heating  la  almoet  non- 
existent. Lighting  la  poor.  Floora  are  rough; 
doors  are  drafty.  Skylight  leaks  onto  carrier 
caaea.  and  haa  done  ao  for  years.  Bad 
ventilation. 

MUwaukee  (Teutonla  Station) :  Poor  toi- 
lets; poor  docking.  Roof  always  leaks  onto 
carrier  cases.  No  employee  parking. 

MUwaukee  (HiUtop  Station) :  This  faelUty 
should  be  closed  down  because  of  its  lusani- 
tary  condition. 

MUwaukee  (Whlteflah  Bay  Station) :  New 
faculty  badly  needed.  The  present  station  is 
terribly  overcrowded,  the  loading  area  in- 
adequate, the  sanitaiy  arrangements  inade- 
quate and  there  is  no  employee  parking. 

In  addition,  the  foUowlng  MUwaukee  sta- 
tions report  no  employee  parking:  Harbor, 
Western,  Mid-City,  West  Allls,  Greenfield, 
Vlllard,  Hampton,  Fred  John,  Bradley,  Upper 
Third,  Shwewood.  Moet  of  theae  also  report 
inadequate  toUet  faculties.  Almost  aU  sta- 
tions have  either  no  swing  room  at  aU  or  a 
very  smaU  and  poor  swing  room.  It  shotUd 
in  fairness  be  added  that  MUwaukee  NALC 
leaders  do  r^>ort  very  friendly  and  satisfac- 
tory labor-management  relations  at  the  local 
level. 

Worthlngton,  Minnesota:  Faculty  was  buUt 
36  years  ago  when  the  city  had  one-third 
of  its  present  population  and  about  one-fifth 
of  its  present  maU  volume.  Conditions  are 
deq;>erately  crowded.  Men  work  back  to  back. 
Carriers  have  no  place  to  put  excess  maU 
except  on  the  floor,  hoping  nobody  wiU  walk 
by  and  step  on  it.  A  new  btUldlng  has  been 
promised,  but  has  been  poa^wned. 

Manitowoc,  Wisconsin:  In  this  dty  the 
complaints  are  about  the  service,  not  the 
faculties.  Perishable  goods  transported  by 
Parcel  Post  from  Ohio  have  taken  11  days 
and  have  arrived  60%  spoUed.  Perishable 
goods  from  South  Dakota  have  taken  14  daya 
and  have  been  76%  spoUed.  Perishable  gooda 
from  Miami  have  taken  15  days  and  have 
been  96%  q>oUed.  Parcel  Post  has  taken  8 
days  from  Milwaukee,  86  mUes  away,  and 
11  days  from  St.  Louis.  The  men  are  em- 
barraaaed  by  theae  constant  servloe  faUurea 
because.  Inevitably,  they,  the  men  who 
deUver  the  tardy  goods,  are  unfairly  should- 
ered with  the  blame.  Besides,  the  men  want 
to  be  proud  of  the  service  and  are  frustrated 
when  they  cannot  be  proud. 

Black  River  FiUls,  Wisconsin:  FacUity 
crowded.  Men  stack  maU  on  floor  and  on 
heat  registers.  The  Aaalatant  Postmaster  and 
sometimes  the  Postmaater  do  clerical  work, 
depriving  temps  of  work  hours.  Management 
policies  in  this  Post  Office  seem  antedUuvlan 
and  very  anti-labor. 

Durand,  Wisconsin:  The  workers  In  this 
crowded  Uttle  Post  Office  have  been  promised 
a  new  buUdlng  time  and  time  again  but 
nothing  has  happened,  nor  wUl  happen  untU 
July  1.  The  present  buUdlng  has  practlcaUy 
no  heating  and  no  air  conditioning. 

Menomonie,  Wisconsin:  Seriously  crowded 
conditions.  There  is  no  air  conditioning,  and 
the  carriers'  cases  are  placed  up  against  the 
east  waU,  cutting  out  aU  ventUatlon  from 
that  end.  and  much  light.  Management  wUl 
not  consider  rearranging  the  floor  plan  ao 
aa  to  make  condltlona  more  fitting  tor 
humana. 
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Kaukana.  Wisconsin:  Management  It  ao 
curtailment  happy  they  even  held  back  the 
tdephone  bills  because  the  Postmaster  saya 
the  phone  company  doesn't  rate  first  claaa 
servloe.  When  the  Janitor  died  in  December 
of  1968  management  did  not  hire  a  suc- 
cessor for  several  months — whUe  the  dirt 
mounted  hl^.  There  la  a  custodian  now 
but  he  works  only  a  86  hour  week  and  can- 
not do  the  Job  in  that  time.  Parcel  Post  is 
a  disgrace  in  Kaukana.  The  men  are  aahamed 
of  the  service.  The  Postmaster  and  Assistant 
Postmaater  each  clerk  about  two  hours  every 
day. 

Superior,  Wisconsin  (Annex) :  This  is  the 
largest  faciUty  in  town  and  it  la  badly  over- 
crowded. ToUet  facilities  are  Inadequate  for 
the  male  employees.  There  are  no  faculties 
for  vromen  employees.  They  must  make  their 
own  arrangements  elsewhere. 

Superior  (South  End  Station) :  Ttie  win- 
dows in  thiis  station  cannot  be  opened  so 
there  is  no  ventUatlon  at  aU.  There  Is  no 
loading  dock.  MaU  must  be  dragged  In  a 
hamper  to  an  alley  and  only  one  vehicle  at 
a  time  can  be  loaded. 

Minneapolis.  Minnesota  (Camden  Sta- 
tion) :  Crowded,  insufficient  lockers,  tiny  and 
inadequate  swing  room.  No  dock  faclUtles. 
Bad  ventUatlon.  No  air  conditioning.  The 
one  toUet  is  co-educatlonal. 

Minneapolis  (Columbia  Helghu  Station) : 
Overcrowded.  Bfinute  loading  dock  with  no 
protection  from  the  weather.  Inadequate 
swing  room.  Insvifflcient  lockers.  No  ventila- 
tion, no  air  conditioning.  One  toUet.  This 
also  is  co-educatlonal. 

Minneapolis  (University  station) :  Inade- 
quate dock.  The  station  is  a  fire  hazard  of 
sertoiu  proportions;  It  has  insufficient  exlta 
and  no  windows  for  ventUatlon. 

Moorbead,  Minnesota:  Very  poor  heating 
(in  one  of  the  coldest  towns  in  the  northern 
hemisphere) .  There  are  no  plug-ins  for  en- 
gine heaters — a  circumstance  that  wastes  a 
great  deal  of  time  In  Moorbead  and  la  a 
source  of  frustration. 

Rochester,  Minnesota:  This  Is  a  brand  new 
faculty,  only  a  year  old.  Already  the  furnace 
cuts  out  completely  on  the  coldest  days  and 
the  men  sort  mall  In  their  mittens.  Electric 
doors  dont  work  and  havent  worked  for 
months.  Nobody  seems  anxious  to  fix  things 
up  and  maintain  them  prc^Mrly. 

Aberdeen.  South  Dakota:  w««t1ng  Is  very 
poor.  VentUatlon  is  worse.  There  is  very 
Inadeqtiate  dock  space.  No  employee  parking. 

Rapid  City,  South  Dakota:  The  heating  la 
atrocious,  the  lighting  Is  low  in  candle  power 
and  poorly  located.  There  are  no  exhaust  fans 
and  no  cooling  fans.  Management  is  tyran- 
nical and  insists  on  almost  constant  street 
obeervation.  This  is  a  very  unhai^y  oJBoe. 

Carrlngton,  North  Dakota:  Here  the  com- 
plaint is  bad  service  and  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  management  in  Improving  servlee. 
Only  the  WaU  Street  Journal  gets  priority 
treatment.  MaU  (first  class)  from  Chicago 
regularly  takes  three  to  four  days. 

Grand  Forks.  North  Dakota:  Management 
is  not  interested  in  service.  It  is  also  moat 
arbitrary  In  dealing  with  labor.  (Example: 
It  Is  almost  impossible  to  get  off  wn-k  to 
attend  national  or  atate  conventions.)  Su- 
pervision buUles  the  men  who  ask  for  sick 
leave.  This  is  a  very  unhappy  poatal  com- 
munity. FaciUties  are  Inadequate.  In  the 
AIR  BASE  STATION  females  are  not  per- 
mitted to  uae  the  one  toUet  and  must  go 
elsewhere. 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin:  Ancient  biUldlng.  not 
adaptable  to  modem  poatal  operations.  Wash- 
room facilities  most  Uiadequate  for  both 
sexes.  Carrier  cases  are  In  basement  with 
bad  light  and  vrarse  ventilation,  noor  la  ao 
bad  It  swells  into  r<^llng  hills  during  sum- 
mer. Employees  park  In  a  mudhole. 

Kenoaha,  Wisconsin:  The  new  wing  at  the 
Poet  Office  la  only  aaven  yean  old,  but  la  waa 
badly  plazmed.  Heating  ayatam  la  totaUy  unie. 
liable,  "niere  la  no  ventilation  of  any  kind 
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in  the  wuhroom.  It  Is  n^emmrf  to  keep  tb» 
door  open  In  order  to  survive  while  using  It. 
To  make  matters  worse,  supervision  In  this 
Post  OfBoe  tends  to  be  tyrannical  and  arbi- 
trary, driving  employee  morale  even  further 
downwards. 
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roUCKB    WABHINGTOK,    D.C.,    laOIOlT 

The  Washington  Region  is  the  headquar- 
ters region  of  the  postal  service.  It  contains 
the  nation's  capital,  as  well  as  Maryland.  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia. 

One  would  think,  with  all  that  going  for 
it,  that  this  region  woiUd  be  the  show  case 
of  the  postal  establishment,  the  area  with 
the  best  facilltlee,  the  happiest  employees, 
the  most  efficient  service.  Unfortunately,  this 
Is  very  far  from  true.  Conditions  In  this  re- 
gion are  as  bad  as  they  are  In  any  other  re- 
gion, and  worse  than   they  are  In  some. 

Baltimore.  Uaryland  (Clifton  Station) : 
The  only  "show  case"  detaU  in  this  filthy  hole 
concerns  the  toilets  which  face  plain  glass 
windows  at  the  street  level  so  that  public  can 
look  In  on  the  men  on  the  stools.  Qxilte  a 
showcase.  Clifton  Station  Is  rat  infested.  It  Is 
dark  and  dirty,  without  air  conditioning  and 
without  parking. 

Baltimore.  Maryland  (Raspeburg  Branch) : 
This  Branch  Office  is  a  converted  bakery. 
There  are  fifty  employees  in  this  Branch 
Office  and  they  are  hideously  crowded.  The 
Supervisor  and  his  Assistant  do  not  have 
offices,  so  they  operate  from  a  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  Sometimes  the  office  be- 
comes ao  crowded  that  sacks  of  mail  have  to 
be  left  on  the  sidewalk  outalde.  Tliere  Is  no 
loading  dock  and  no  platform. 

Baltimore.  Maryland  (Main  Post  OfBce) :  A 
new  building  Is  being  erected.  However,  the 
plans  do  not  call  for  parking  spaces  for 
employees. 

Washington,  D.C.:  The  following  condi- 
tions are  common  to  the  main  Poet  Office  and 
at  least  eleven  stations  (Anaoostia.  Bennlng, 
Brlghtwood,  Brookland.  Chevy  Chase,  Co- 
lumbia Heights,  Georgia  Avenue  Oarage, 
Friendship  Heights.  Georgetown.  Parcel  Poet 
Annex  and  Woodrldge) :  Overcrowding,  run- 
down facilities;  filthy  restroom  conditions. 
Insufficient  room  for  lockers;  Inadequate 
swing  rooms.  Inadequate  loading  platforms, 
bad  ventilation  and  no  air  conditioning. 

Arlington.  Virginia  (South  Station) :  There 
are  62  employees  In  this  facility,  which  was 
designed  to  accommodate  20.  There  Is  only 
one  urinal  and  3  commodes.  All  three  of 
the  latter  leak,  so  raw  sewage  is  constantly 
seeping  out  onto  the  floor.  The  only  place  the 
employees  can  eat  Is  a  table  right  next  to 
this  restroom.  With  the  evil  smells  permeat- 
ing the  atmosphere,  the  men's  appetites  are 
not  too  strong.  There  are  only  30  lockers  for 
62  employees.  There  U  no  air  conditioning 
and  temperatures  of  over  100  degrees  are 
often  recorded  on  the  workroom  floor.  During 
the  summer  cases  of  employees  fainting  from 
heat  prostration  are  common.  The  plaster  Is 
peeling  off  the  walls  and  ceilings.  The  electri- 
cal system  is  overloaded  and  constantly  blow- 
ing fuses.  Someday  a  fire  will  result.  The 
newspapers  and  the  public  have  been  de- 
manding this  eyesore  be  torn  down,  but  the 
employees  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
nation  In  the  world  must  still  work  In  It. 

Arlington,  Virginia  (North  Station) :  The 
Inspection  service  recommended  this  building 
be  replaced  seven  years  ago.  but  no  action 
has  as  yet  been  taken.  The  floors  are  weak 
and  sa^ng.  There  are  serious  holes  in  the 
lUyat.  The  electrical  system  Is  overloaded, 
creating  a  Are  hazard.  There  are  no  lockers, 
no  swing  room.  During  last  winter  employees 
were  without  heat  for  a  full  week  because  a 
boiler  burned  out.  The  building  was  built 
to  accommodate  14  employees;  there  are  now 
60  employees  working  In  It.  There  are  only 
two  toilets  for  these  sixty  people  and  only 
one  ilnk  for  washing  up. 

Arlington.  VlrglnU  (Shlrllngton  Station) : 
This  u  a  dirty  buUdlng  with  rats  and  armies 
of  cockroaches.  TIm  electileal  system  to  over- 


loaded  and   dangerous.   Very  little  loading 
space. 

Arlington,  Virginia  ^Roaslyn.  Oourthouae, 
Centra.  Preston  B^ng  StaUons) :  All  these  fa- 
cilities report  serious  overcrowding  and  In- 
adequate loading  space. 

AlezandrU.  Virginia:  The  reports  from  this 
Post  Office  and  its  stations  are  depresslngly 
similar.    Through    them    runs    the    obvious 
th«ne:   management  has  lost  pride  in  the 
Post  Office  and  this  melalse  is  spreading  to 
the  employees.  Reet  rooms  are  almost  unl- 
veraally  filthy.  Floors  and  cases  are  seldom 
cleaned.  Jeeps  and  trucks  are  hardly  ever 
washed.  Ceilings  leak  and  nothing  is  done 
about  it.  The  plaster  rota  in  the  restrooms 
and  nobody  r^laces  it.  Management  has  not 
seen  fit  to  put  either  air  conditioning  or  heat 
into  the  rest-rooms.  However,  this  Post  Office 
also  suffers  from  serious  management  fall- 
ings, resulting  In  poor  service  and  bad  morale. 
Management,  for  example,  has  decided  that 
all  maU  boxes,  except  those  on  main  streets, 
will   be   collected   only  once   a  day.   Active 
union  members  are  placed  under  special  sxn:- 
veUlance  when  they  work.  Complaints  from 
patrons  are  never  Investigated;  Instead,  they 
result  In  disciplinary  action  against  the  let- 
ter carrier  whether  the  complaint  has  sub- 
stance or  not.  Carriers  cannot  get  help  on 
busy  days.  Second  and  Third  Class  Mall  is 
left    In    Stations    over    week-ends    and    not 
worked  to  carriers  until  the  Monday.  There 
has  to  be  a  great  deal  of  re -organization  In 
Alexandria  before  morale  and  service  can  be 
Improved. 

Woodbrldge,  Virginia:  Approximately  six 
montiis  ago,  about  90%  of  the  houses  In 
Woodbrldge  were  re-numbered.  This  has 
created  a  terrible  problem  for  subetitutes 
and  new  carriers,  and  mistakes  are  endemic. 
Management  does  not  help.  It  has  refused 
permission  to  send  the  Form  3579  on  mag- 
azines addressed  according  to  the  old  num- 
bers. Management  tells  carriers  to  forget 
about  write-ups  If  they  cannot  be  done 
within  the  8-hour  period.  First  class  write- 
ups  In  this  office  remain  untou<*ed  for  a 
week  or  more.  Management-labor  relations 
In  this  office  are  very  strained  and  unsatis- 
factory. Woodbrldge  has  a  new  poet  office 
building  but  employees  say  heating  and 
lighting  are  inadequate  and  badly  planned. 
There  are  no  lights  on  the  cases,  few  example, 
and  the  ova-head  lights  are  not  nearly  strong 
enough. 

Roanoke,  Virginia:  AU  stations  and  the 
main  post  office  report  overcrowding.  Holllns 
Branch  also  reports  badly  leaking  roof,  which 
has  leaked  for  months.  Williamson  Road 
staticm  reports  no  ventUatlon,  no  air  ccmdl- 
tionlng.  Main  Poet  Office  reports  the  same. 
Norfolk,  Virginia:  Here  the  complaints  are 
mostly  about  service  curtailments  which 
have  crippled  the  service  in  Norfolk.  In  this 
dty  management  has  cut  back  coUectlons 
drastically  and  the  collections  are  performed 
for  the  benefit  of  poet  office  schedules,  not 
the  convenience  of  the  patrons. 

Salem.  Virginia:  The  usual  complaint: 
Very  cramped  quarters,  inadequate  plumb- 
ing (one  urinal  for  all  earners)  and  one 
basin  for  waah-up.  The  parcel  post  Is  proc- 
essed In  a  neighboring  shoe  store  because 
there  Is  no  nxHn  in  the  Post  Office. 

Oharteston,  West  Virginia  (Marmet  Sta- 
tion) :  Lighting  inadequate,  and  electric  wir- 
ing grotesque.  (Coffee  pot,  water  cooler,  time 
clock  and  floor  fan  all  plug  into  the  same 
outlet.)  There  are  frequent  fuse  problems. 
Security  Is  poor  at  all  Charleston  stations 
and  loading  is  often  done  in  public  areas 
where  the  mail  is  In  no  way  protected. 

Wheeling.  West  Virginia:  The  BCaln  Post 
Office  was  built  In  1966  but  it  has  never  had 
proper  heating  or  air  conditioning  during 
the  five  years  it  has  been  in  operation.  Man- 
agement seems  to  have  given  up  any  ideas 
of  remedying  the  situation. 

Wheeling  West  Virginia  (Elm  Orove  Sta- 
tion) :  Thto  to  a  flat-roctfed  building  whldi 


contains  the  heat.  There  to  no  air  condition- 
ing and  no  windows  in  the  work  area.  Tem- 
pemtiues  ranging  from  97  to  over  100  degrees 
have  been  recorded  In  thto  building  during 
summer  months.  It's  a  terrible  place  to  work. 
Huntington,  West  Virginia:  The  Btoln  Poet 
Office  was  built  In  1907.  There  to  no  off -street 
pai*lng  for  patrons,  government  vehicles  or 
employees.  Every  morning  the  police  block 
off  one  lane  of  Highway  US  60— the  busiest 
street  in  town — to  provide  some  parking  for 
patrons.  Thto  causes  a  monster  traffic  Jam. 
but  it's  the  best  solution  anycme  has  come 
up  with.  The  rest  room  in  thto  Post  Office  to 
beyond  beUef.  It  to  craving  witJi  dirt   The 
toUet  stools  are  out  In  the  open,  without 
partitions,  without  doors.  They  (and  those 
ualng  them)  can  be  seen  from  the  work  room 
floor  whenever  anyone  opens  the  door  of  the 
reet  room.  The  men  feel  thto  arrangement 
dehumanises  them. 

Huntington.  West  Virginia  (Ouyandotte 
SUtion) :  There  to  no  parking  for  patrons 
government  vehicles  or  employees.  The 
patrons  are  very  upset  about  the  Incon- 
venience, but  nothing  to  done.  At  Ouyandotte 
it  has  been  impossible  to  motorize  the 
routes  because  there  to  no  place  to  park  the 
vehicles.  There  are  no  faciUtles  for  docking 
either,  so  loading  has  to  be  done  the  hard 
way  on  a  hit  or  miss  basto.  In  other  words, 
the  entire  operation  to  a  mess.  Blanagement 
In  Huntington  has  done  Its  best  to  reduce 
morale  to  a  minimum.  For  instance,  it  In- 
sists on  the  right  to  conduct  street  super- 
vision of  letter  carriers  at  all  times,  without 
consultation  and  without  warning. 

rORlOX  NXW   TORK   SXCION 

The  SUte  01  New  York  to  caUed  "The 
Empire  State",  and  thto  name  to  Intended 
to  be  a  compliment.  But.  as  far  as  many 
postal  facilities  and  as  far  as  postal  manage- 
ment are  concerned,  conditions  are  reminto- 
cent  only  of  the  Mongol  Empire  of  the  Thir- 
teenth century:  primitive.  Ignorant,  nasty 
and  cruel.  ' 

Physical  conditions  In  the  New  York  Re- 
gion are  as  bad  as  they  are  anywhere  etoe. 
and  management  seems  Just  as  reluctant  to 
make  improvements  as  It  to  anywhere  else. 

Rochester,  New  York:  Five  times  in  recent 
years  teams  of  investigators  have  come  In  to 
look  over  the  Rochester  Poet  Office.  Five 
tlmee  they  have  recommended  either  re- 
modeUng  or  building  a  new  facility.  Nothing 
has  been  done.  The  area  where  126  carriers 
r^  **  <*'f*y'  dark,  crowded  and  badly  venti- 
lated. For  flve  years,  now,  "temporary"  wir- 
ing has  been  hanging  down  over  the  work- 
room floor  causing  a  serious  flre  hazard  Thto 
to  a  most  depressing  and  dangerous  place  to 

Rochester.  New  York  (Panorama  Station) : 
Thto  facility  was  buUt  to  accommodate  8 
carriers.  There  are  now  28  carriers  working 
out  of  the  station.  Conditions  are  over- 
crowded and  work  space  to  dirty. 

Gansevoort.  New  York:  Thto,  admittedly, 
to  a  very  small  office  but  the  people  working 
in  it  are  Just  as  Important  as  those  working 
In  a  major  office.  The  office  has  no  running 
water,  and  no  toilet  facilities.  One  rural  car  - 
Tier  brings  an  electric  heater  from  home  to 
keep  warm. 

Schenectady,  New  York  (Crane  St.  Sta- 
tion) :  The  buUdlng  here  should  be  con- 
demned. Every  Congressman  and  every  In- 
spector who  has  looked  over  the  premises 
agrees  that  it  should  be  abandoned,  but  the 
men  still  must  work  there.  The  main  beam 
In  the  cellar  to  badly  cracked,  making  use 
of  the  faculty  hazardous.  That  water  "sys- 
tem" In  the  buUdlng  to  grotesque.  For  at  least 
6  months  there  has  been  no  water  in  the 
urlnato!  The  stench  to  overpowering.  If  one 
flushes  a  toUet,  the  pressure  in  the  water 
cooler  goes  down  to  zero  and  remains  there 
for  some  time.  Every  time  it  rains,  the  lobby 
to  fkxjded  because  of  a  sieve-like  roof.  Thto 
has  to  be  one  of  the  most  disgusting  postal 
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faculties  In  America — but  postal  employees 
are  stUI  there. 

Plttsford.  New  York:  The  men  complain 
bitterly  about  the  almost  complete  lack  of 
ventUation  and  the  inadequate  custodial 
work  which  has  permitted  the  Post  Office 
to  become  a  pig-pen.  The  loading  faculties 
are  so  Inadequate  that  minor  accidents  are 
numero\is.  yet  there  are  no  first  aid  equip- 
ment handy.  The  working  areas  are  over- 
crowded, the  rest  room  faculties  scanty. 

Elmira,  New  York:  The  carrier  cases  have 
been  set  up  so  they  block  the  windows  and 
cut  off  ventUation.  Almost  no  circulation  of 
air.  The  office  to  so  Jammed  with  equipment 
that  movement  to  constricted  and  hazardous. 
There  to  no  parking  space  for  the  public  or 
for  employees. 

Yonkers.  New  York  (176  Annex):  The 
building  to  crimibllng  into  dilapidation. 
Bricks  are  falling  from  the  walls.  The  window 
cleaning  contractor  refuses  to  send  hto  men 
up  to  clean  the  windows  because  the  buUd- 
lng to  unsafe.  The  Regional  Health  and 
Safety  people  once  made  an  Inspection  and 
were  horrified  at  what  they  found.  They 
promised  to  condemn  the  buUdlng  and 
buUd  a  new  one.  Nothing  has  happened. 

Yonkers,  New  York  (Centuck  Station): 
Very  poor  heating.  Very  crowded  conditions. 
Some  routes  which  should  work  out  of  thto 
Station  are  working  out  of  Tuckahoe,  six 
mUes  away.  There  to  no  room  for  them  in 
Centuck,  and  management  refuses  to  rent 
a  vacant  store  to  handle  the  crlsto.  Thto  puts 
an  lumecessary  burden  on  the  employees. 

Throughout  Yonkers  there  are  complaints 
about  arbitrary  supervtolon.  Management, 
for  example,  hardly  ever  accepts  an  em- 
ployee's statement  about  being  sick.  It  auto- 
matically marks  the  man  as  AWOL. 
Management  also  insists  on  the  right  of 
maintaining  strict  street  supervision  over 
carriers  at  all  times. 

Dunkirk,  New  York:  Greatly  overcrowded. 
It  to  very  difficult  to  move  around  on  work 
room  fioor.  Management  to  addicted  to 
harassment  of  employees.  New  Postmaster 
instots  on  almost  constant  street  observa- 
tion of  carriers. 

Brooklyn,  New  York:  The  roofs  are  leaky 
In  Brooklyn.  Brownsville,  Stuyvesant,  Blyth- 
bourne  and  Green  Point  all  complain  about 
thto  Irritating  defect.  Management  does 
nothing  to  correct.  Poor  lighting  to  also  re- 
ported at  Gravesend,  Adelphl.  The  faculty  for 
Green  Point  Station  to  evidently  decaying 
day  by  day.  The  exhaust  fan  doesn't  work. 
Roof  leaks,  mentioned  above,  are  numerous 
and  steady.  Swinging  doors  are  unhinged, 
concrete  Is  crumbling.  The  buUdlng  to  a  mees 
and  managment  seems  to  have  lost  Interest 
in  It. 

East  Northport,  New  York:  Management 
to  evldenUy  Interested  In  economies,  not  at 
all  In  service.  Drivers  are  told  to  take  out 
Postal  Vehicles  that  have  obvious  and  dan- 
gerous defects,  and  are  more  or  less  told  they 
wlU  be  In  trouble  if  they  don't  go  along. 
(One  driver  had  a  steering  wheel  which  con- 
sistently "locked"  when  he  was  cornering. 
He  was  stUl  ordered  to  use  It.)  Also,  sub- 
stitutes are  very  badly  treated  In  East  North- 
rup.  Parcel  Post  here  to  more  of  a  swindle 
than  it  to,  even.  In  most  other  places. 

Shirley,  New  York:  The  Postmaster  here 
to  so  tyrannical  that  at  least  three  letter 
carriers  have  had  nervous  breakdowns,  and 
have  undergone  psychiatric  treatment,  be- 
cause of  hto  policies  and  attitudes.  Hto  per- 
formance became  so  weird  that  his  own  As- 
stotant  wrote  to  the  Region  describing  the 
imbearable  conditions  he  was  creating.  The 
Region  keeps  saying  something  wlU  be 
done — but  nothing  to  done.  Thto  to  a  Poet 
Office  in  turmoU. 

Pearl  River,  New  York:  There  to  no  swing 
room.  There  to  no  air  condlUonlng.  The  con- 
ditions are  extremely  crowded,  and  there  to 
no  flre  exit  from  the  basement  where  Parcel 
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Post  personnel  work.  There  to  only  one  urinal 
for  43  emjdoyees  (and  2  bowto).  FacUltlsa 
for  loading  are  totaUy  Inadequate.  There  to 
no  employee  parking.  The  area  around  the 
Post  Office  to  metered,  so  employees  mtist 
park  a  long  way  off. 

Levlttown.  New  York  (North  Station) : 
The  North  Station  to  supposed  to  be  tem- 
porary. So  It  has  been  In  operation  more 
than  two  years,  and  no  reUef  In  sight.  There 
to  one  toUet  bowl  for  the  men.  It  to  in  a 
smaU  and  dirty  room  without  a  lock  on  the 
door.  There  to  no  faculty  for  female  carriers. 
The  men  are  thinking  In  terms  of  biUldlng 
a  "wUdcat"  outhouse  behind  the  Post  Office. 

Jericho.  New  York:  Thto  Post  Office  has 
flnaUy  received  air  conditioners  after  a  long 
period  of  sweltering.  The  buUdlng  was 
planned  to  accommodate  six  routes;  now  It 
has  16.  VentUation  to  terrible.  ToUet  facili- 
ties are  dtogustlng,  but  management  t\ims 
a  deaf  ear  to  aU  pleas  for  relief.  Alterations 
and  remodeling  won't  do  the  Job  In  Jericho. 
They  need  a  new  Post  Office. 

Mamsjt>neck,  New  York:  VentUation  to 
terrible.  Lighting  to  terrible.  There  to  no 
swing  room  for  the  men,  and  the  women's 
has  been  "Incomplete"  for  a  fuU  year.  There 
are  no  First  Aid  Faculties.  The  place  to  a 
mess. 

Nanuet.  New  York:  In  Nanuet  the  car- 
riers dont  complain  about  the  physical  fa- 
culties; they  complain  about  the  service. 
Management  often  curtaUs  first  class  maU 
and  sometimes  detoys  third  class  as  much 
as  nine  days.  It  wlU  do  anything  to  prevent 
an  hour's  overtime.  Very  slack  supervision 
here,  with  apparently  little  regard  for  the 
needs  of  the  people  they  are  supposed  to 
serve. 

Deer  Park.  New  York :  In  Deer  Park,  man- 
agement does  not  seem  to  worry  itself  about 
agreements,  national  or  local.  It  does  what 
it  pleases.  It  is  particularly  eager  to  mix 
the  crafts,  a  policy  which  causes  consider- 
able resentment  as  well  as  Indignation 
among   proud   unionists. 

Owege,  New  York:  A  local  publisher  has 
too  much  Influence  with  local  management 
and  has  postal  employees  doing  work  they 
should  never  do.  (For  Instance,  going  over 
to  the  publtoher's  office,  on  the  clock,  to  cor- 
rect hto  malUng  Ust  for  him.)  Employees 
could  not  use  parking  lot  thto  winter  be- 
cause Postmaster  said  It  cost  too  much 
money  to  clear  off  the  snow.  For  a  long 
while  now.  Parcel  Post  has  been  loaded 
through  a  window.  The  window  could  be 
made  into  a  door  and  everyone  would  be 
happier.  Management  says  this  would  cost 
too  much  money. 

Jamaica,  New  York:  There  to  no  housing 
for  Post  Office  vehicles.  Thto  winter  they 
were  parked  In  a  monster  mudhole.  Carriers 
were  up  over  their  ankles  trying  to  reach 
the  trucks   and   Jeeps. 

Cabo  RoJo.  Puerto  Rico:  The  Poet  Office 
to  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  It  does 
not  come  near  meeting  minimum  require- 
ments. There  to  no  swing  room,  no  place  to 
take  lunch,  no  lockers  for  personal  belong- 
ings. The  roof  leaks  badly,  and  nobody  fixes 
it.  There  to  one  toilet  and  one  wash  iMsln 
for  the  entire  employee  force. 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico:  (General  Post  Of- 
fice) no  swing  room.  No  place  to  eat  or  re- 
lax. The  so-called  Flre  Exit  door  has  been 
locked  because  it  was  a  safety  hazard!  There 
are  two  toilet  bowls  and  two  m-lnato  to  serve 
265  employees.  All  parking  privileges  were 
suddenly  stopped,  without  previous  consul- 
tation,  causing  great  inconvenience. 

Management  in  San  Juan  to  capricious.  A 
maU  sack  with  a  small  burned  hole  In  it 
was  found.  Consequently,  all  carriers  are 
forbidden  to  smoke  except  In  the  small  and 
disgusting  men's  room.  Management  shoots 
off  letters  of  warning  at  the  slightest  prov- 
ocation, without  listening  to  the  employ- 
ee's side  of  the  story.  Thto  to  an  unhappy 
office. 
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rosMKB  wicurrA  becion 

The  Wichita  Region  to  the  least  populated 
of  aU  the  postal  regions.  By  and  large,  it  to 
an  approximation  of  "Marlborough  County", 
wide  open  spaces,  reasonably  clean  air,  tin- 
crowded  cities.  It  to  the  heartland  of  America, 
or  the  breadbasket,  depending  on  which  way 
your  fancy  takes  you. 

In  any  case,  it  to  not  an  area  where  one 
envisions  slimis.  Not  as  a  general  rule.  No- 
where, that  to.  except  In  the  Post  Office, 
where  slumtohness  to  a  way  of  life. 

Kansas  City.  Kansas  (Bethel  Station) : 
Out  In  Marlborough  Country  they  cannot 
find  parking  spaces  for  the  customers,  let 
alone  the  employees.  The  one  toilet  over- 
flows regularly  and  to  never  competently 
fixed.  The  water  pipes  freeze  each  winter, 
leaving  the  station  without  water.  When  the 
warm  weather  comes  around  nobody  thinks 
to  Insulate  the  pipes  because  nobody  needs 
Insulation  then. 

Kansas  City.  Kansas  (Northwest  Station) : 
The  Station  constots  of  two  buildings,  both 
of  which  are  dtogustlng.  The  mall  has  to  be 
pushed  from  one  building  to  the  otho-  via 
the  sidewalk.  The  smaUer  Annex  building 
has  no  fTeah  drinking  water  and  has  no 
urinals— only  two  toilet  bowto  in  different 
locations.  The  larger  buUdlng's  waUs  are  so 
cracked  one  can  see  right  through  them  and 
temperatures  inside  vary  by  as  much  as  20 
degrees  at  any  given  time.  The  washroom 
faciUtles  for  the  men  are  Inadequate  but 
there  are  no  such  faculties  for  the  female 
employees.  When  a  female  employee  wants 
to  use  the  facilities  a  scout  must  proceed  her 
and  clear  the  men  out  of  the  washroom 
Many  floor  tUes  are  broken.  The  place  to 
absolutely  under  siege  troca  cockroaches  and. 
in  summer,  fleas.  The  buUdlng  is  not  air  oon- 
dlUoned  and  the  place  In  stunmer  can  be  an 
Inferno.  Paint  hangs  from  the  walto.  There 
to  no  parking  for  employees.  Although  10 
moimted  routes  and  numerous  scooters  must 
load  from  this  Station,  the  dock  can  handle 
only  two  vehicles  at  a  time.  There  to  no 
swing  room  In  either  of  these  two  buUdlngs. 

Kansas  aty,  Kansas  (Fairfax  Station)- 
Inadequate  loading  dock.  Inadequate  em- 
ployee parking.  The  wiring  to  plagued  by 
dangerous  short  circuits.  Supervtolon  solves 
thto  problem  by  turning  off  the  electricity. 
Someday  there  to  going  to  be  a  serious  flre 
here  unless  some  constructive  steps  at« 
taken.  There  to  no  hot  water  laid  on  in  the 
building,  a  circumstance  which  makes  Jani- 
torial services  Inadequate. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas  (Packer  Station)- 
The  buUdlng  to  old.  unsafe,  dirty  and  dllao^ 
Idated.  It  should  be  abandoned. 

Kansas  city,  Kansas  (Rosedale  Station)  • 
The  present  structure  to  In  horrible  ooodi- 
tion  but,  in  thto  case,  a  new  building  to  in 
the  works.  MeanwhUe  the  employees  work  In 
squalor. 

Oklahoma  City,  CMLlahoma  (Village  Station. 
lAkeeide  SUtlon) :  No  air  conditioning 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  (Sbartel  and 
Brttton  Stations) :  No  loading  docks. 

Omaha,  Nebraska  (Offutt  Branch):  Thto 
to  an  old  army  barracks,  not  designed  for 
postal  work.  totaUy  Inadequate. 
»«^?^*^^®''™^^  (Ralston,  Ames  Avenue. 
MUUrd,  West  Dodge) :  AU  facUlUee  iaaOa^ 
quate.  AU  have  either  (1)  No  parking  faeU- 
fiSltlw      ^^'      ^*^     inadequate     parking 

Omaha.  Nebraska  (West  Omaha) :  Inade- 
quate buUdlng.  Parking  lot  to  a  mud  bole 
overlooking  a  16  foot  dr^  into  a  creek.  There 
to  no  guard  rail.  Thto  lack  of  a  guard  raU 
has  l)een  a  safety  item  on  the  agenda  for 
four  years  but  nothing  has  even  been  done 
about  it. 

Omaha  letter  carriers  also  say  t.h^t;  the 
leased  vehicles  they  must  use  are  "Junk". 
They  are  not  only  dangerous  to  drive  but.  in 
appearance,  they  are  a  dlanaoe  to  tiM  UA 
Postal  Servto*. 
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StUlwkter.  OklAboma:  In  this  Post  Office 
th«  air  conditioning  broke  down  In  June 
1970.  Despite  all  kinds  of  man««erUl  prom- 
ises, no  repairs  were  made  and  tbe  employees 
are  still  waiting  for  repairs  while  another 
Biunmer  baa  come.  Stillwater  in  summer  can 
be  as  hot  as  any  community  In  America. 

FOi 


DBNVB  aamoif 
Tbe  Denver  Region  Is  tbe  land  of  wide- 
open  spaces  and  great  distances.  In  the  Post 
Office,  \mf  ortunately.  It  U  the  land  of  crowded 
facilities  and  ezceadlngly  bad  working  con- 
ditions. Here  are  some  of  the  more  obvious 
examples: 

Colorado  ^nlnga,  Colorado:  Conditions  are 
so  crowded  that  Parcel  Poet  must  be  stored 
on  the  dock,  unprotected  from  the  elements. 
Pueblo.  Colorado:  Here.  too.  the  parcel 
poet  must  be  stored  outside  because  there  Is 
no  room  Inalde.  However,  In  Pueblo  the  Poat- 
master  has  curtailed  Parcel  Post  deliveries, 
even  though  subatltutee  are  not  getting  40 
hours  a  week.  Thus,  Instead  of  moving  the 
Parcel  Post  aa  rapidly  as  possible  through 
his  Post  Office  he  is  adopting  policies  which 
slow  up  Ito  movement  and  prolong  its  delays. 
Fort  Collins.  Colorado:  Carriers  work  in  a 
basement  under  intolerable  conditions. 

LongpK>nt.  Colorado:  The  carriers  work  in 
a  crowded  QuoDset  Hut  The  nearest  toilet  Is 
a  long  block  away. 

Oreen  Valley,  Arizona :  Here  the  complaint 
la  against  the  service.  The  region  Is  denying 
city  delivery  to  residents  who  should  be 
getting  It,  solely  for  budgetary  reasons. 

roaMKR  SAN  FHANCISCO  KXOION 

To  most  persons  the  San  Francisco  Re- 
gion soimds  like  a  delightful  place  to  work, 
even  for  postal  employees.  Unfortunately,  as 
far  as  the  postal  employees  are  concerned, 
the  region  is  Just  as  bad  as  any  other.  The 
San  Francisco  Region  has  its  horror  shops 
(llUpltaa.  AlU  Loma,  Buena  Park  and 
others),  and  they  are  Just  as  bad  as  their 
counterparts  in  other  regions.  Most  faclll- 
*!••  *•*  crowded;  employee  parking  spaces  are 
almost  non-existent;  plumbing  is  scarce  and 
inadequate. 

I«s  Angeles.  California:  AU  stations  ex- 
cept Brlggs  and  Broadway-Manchester  are 
Inadequate— and  the  latter  has  a  deficient 
ladles  room.  Dockweller  SUtlon  is  antique, 
uncomfortable.  Inefficient  and  should  be  re- 
placed. East  Los  Angeles  and  Harrington  have 
wretched  lighting;  candlepower  reading  at 
carriers*  desk  is  only  S6.  Oakwood,  Westbum 
and  WUahlre-La  Brea  suffered  structural 
damage  during  the  earthquake  and  are  now 
unsafe.  But  they  are  being  used. 

Garden  Grove,  Calif omU:  The  heating  and 
the  air  oondltlcnlng  are  pracUcaUy  non- 
functional but  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
fix  them.  West  Garden  Grove  staUon  is  enor- 
mously overcrowded  and  unpleasant  to  work 
in. 

San  Diego.  California:  The  Poet  Office  con- 
sists of  the  main  office  and  23  staUons.  Most 
staUons  are  simply  old  stores  or  decrepit  old 
buUdlngs.  They  are  dirty  and  inadequate  and 
few  have  any  parking  at  all. 

H  Cajon,  Calif ornU:  The  main  office  Is  a 
new  buUding.  but  carriers  are  not  permitted 
to  work  there.  They  are  housed  in  an  old 
abandoned  building  with  no  parking.  Bos- 
tonlan  Station  has  Inadequate  plumbing 

Chula  Vista,  California:  The  Rancho  Del 
Rey  Station's  cesspool  has  overflowed  and  is 
overflowing.  The  soil.  evldenUy,  can  no  longer 
handle  the  action.  Therefore  the  toUets  in 
the  station  cannot  be  used. 
_Y^-  OaUfornla:  Post  Ofllce  u  so  over- 
crowded as  to  be  unsafe.  VentUaUon  U  a 
"'*"«1al.  There  Is  no  parking  here. 

Ooeanalde.  CaUfomU:  The  Main  Office  is 
very  overcrowded  and  inadequate.  The  An- 
nex is  an  old.  abandoned  store.  No  one  should 
be  asked  to  work  in  it. 

B  Oentro.  California:   Very  old  bulldlnc 
▼ery  Inadequate.  u*iuiu«. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Claranont.  OaUfornla:  Tbe  building  la  un- 
safe. There  is  no  hot  water.  No  lounge  for 
wotnon.  Heating  is  poiw  and  there  Is  no  air 
oondltlomng.  The  roof  leaks.  Concnte  floors 
rough  on  the  legs  of  employees. 

Oovlna.  OaUfornla:  Custodial  ssrvlce 
highly  madequate.  The  office  U  a  pigpen 

La  Puenu.  OaUfonUa:  Ifanagemant  re- 
duced the  slae  of  the  looker  room  to  provide 
^lace  for  a  lunch  room.  In  doing  so  they 
created  crowded  and  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions in  both  rooms. 

Pasadena.  OaUfornla:  Poor  parking  u  en- 
demlc  here.  So  U  poor  Ughtlng.  The  m«1t> 
Station  is  imsafe  because  of  Inadequate  exits 
It  also  has  Inadequate  plumbing.  Base  Bowl 
SUtlon  la  sadly  deficient  In  plumbing:  three 
toUets  for  76  male  employees. 

Pomona.  California:  Diamond  Bar  Station 
has  a  highly  Inadequate  restroom  which  U 
shared  by  the  men  and  the  women 

Montclalr,  California:  Does  have  two  rest- 
rooms  but  there  is  no  parutlon  between  the 
man's  and  the  women's,  and  no  exhaust 
fans. 

West  Covins,  OaUfornla:  This  office  has 
180  employees  and  not  a  single  avaUable 
Parking  place.  Emergency  exists  are  noor 
and  create  a  hasard.  ^^ 

ChowchllU.  California:  Management  has 
been  promising  a  new  post  office  for  quite 
^e  whUe  but  plans  have  been  postponed 
Resent  building  very  Inadequate.  Ughtlng 

Stockton,  California:  The  Post  Office  has 
an  air  conditioner  on  the  roof  which  hasnt 
worked  for  years  (Stockton  gets  very  warm 
indeed  to  summer.)  RestrocMns  have  no 
vents.  Management  here  insists  that  un- 
assigned  substitutes  wait  in  the  swing  room 
in  case  an  assignment  becomes  avaUable 
This  is  greatly  resented  by  subs. 

Oakland.  CaUfomla:  Main  office  has  dirty 
Inadequate  toUet  faculties  and  totaUy  ta- 
adequate  Ughtlng.  The  ladies'  toUet  fadU- 
Ues  Ui  an  fifteen  stations  are  deplorable 

Walnut  Creek,  California:  This  U  a 'new 
<^ce  but  the  arrangement  of  cases  is  so  bad 
that  ventUatton  in  the  carriers'  section  is 
impossible.  The  cases  are  Uned  up  to  coin- 
cide with  the  Inspectors'  deep-holes  In  the 
ceUlng,  Instead  of  vice  versa. 

Marina,  California:  Old  buUdlng  Bad 
lighting.  No  air  conditioning.  Bad  ventUa- 
tlon. 

Monterey,  CaUfomla:  Faculties  are  poor 
in  every  respect  and  the  labor-management 
relations  are  worse. 

San  Louis  Obispo,  CaUfomla:  The  carrier 
annex  is  an  abandoned  second-hand  tire 
shop  which  is  falling  apart.  It  has  very  low 
ceUlngs,  terrible  ventUatlon  and  exceaslvelv 
crowded  conditions. 

Seaside,  Calif omU:  Present  buUdlng  is  old 
and  decaying.  The  public  and  the  employees 
have  been  promised  a  new  buUdlng  Once 
again,  the  new  buUding  has  been  mysteri- 
ously deUyed.  There  is  no  air  conditioning 
in  this  office  and  very  poor  ventilation 

Watson vuie,  California:  Very  crowded'  no 
air  conditioning.  The  Interior  planning  is 
faulty  but  management  wUl  not  listen  to 
reason. 

Napa,  California:  Management  is  anti- 
union, and  particularly  antl-NALC.  Heating 
is  poor  during  winter  and  ventilation  is 
faulty. 

Sebast^Hjl,  California:  Heating  is  bad;  no 
air  condlUoning;  no  employee  parking 

Petaluma.  California:  A  new  buUdlng  to 
replace  the  present  old  horror  has  been 
promised  for  a  long  whUe.  For  some  reason 
it  has  not  been  started.  MeanwhUe  employees 
work  In  crowded.  unvenUlated  mlaery.  and 
without  parking  faculties. 

St.  Helena.  CalUomla:  Crowded,  Ineffective 
air  conditioning  (St.  Helena  is  a  hot  spot 
m  summer)   and  practicaUy  no  parking 

Ukiah.  CaUfomla:  Menu  restrooms  are 
abominable.  There  are  no  women's  rest- 
rooms.  The  ofllce  u  crowded  and  unventl- 
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lated.    Ughtlng    u    poor.    Parking    is    ytsrv 

awkward.  ^^ 

Sonoma.  CaUfomU:  The  restroom  sltua- 

tt<mu  bad.  The  heating  is  bad.  The  parkUig 

Crockett.  California:  Dirty  buUdlng.  dlrtv 
?f^!;  '^^^SL^tooona:  <llrty  restroo^.  Bad 
Ughtlng.  Poor  management  at  this  ofllce 

J^f^'S*^"'^-  "^  <>««  ^th  p^lnt 
peeltag  off  the  waUa.  No  heat;  bad  lighUna- 
venr  crowded:  Inadequate  swing  room. 

Richmond.  CaUfomU:  Main  office  and  aU 
suuons  comiaaln  about  toUet  faculties,  and 

yisU  SUtlcti  has  puced  tu  toUeU  (which 
are   always   crowded)    right   off   the  lunch 
room    Mar  VUU  has  no  loading  dock.  THe 
vehicle,  are  loaded  at  a  tn^^gu  sutl^ 
two  blocks  away. 

.,3!^^'  C»"'o«-»»l»-  AU  stetions  complain 
about  the  plumbing.  especUUy  the  plumb- 
ing  for  women.  EUnwood  SUtlon  U  old  dlrtv 
dark  and  abominable.  ^' 

Fowler,  CaUforma:  Ancient  buUdUig,  no 
heat,  no  air  conditioning  *' 

■  .^°°y*^-  CaUforma:  Old,  non-equlpped, 
decrepit,  unusable.  ^^'"kiwu. 

San  Bruno,  California:  This  Is  a  new  buUd- 
tog    Nonetheless,  the  heating  and  the  aU- 
conditioning  are  bad.  The  restrooms  are  poor 
TTie   dock   is    Uiadequate.    The   parking^ 
atrocious.  ' 

Mountato  View.  CaUfomU:  The  Annex  la 
a  dangerous  old  monstrosity:  no  fire  exits  de- 

tv„^,°!f"''*^!!?^»=  ^°  '^  conditioning;  bad 
ventUatton.  The  buUding  is  a  farmer  Ware- 
house. Management  U  highly  unreasonable 
nere  and  mtvale  is  non-existent. 

Saratoga.   OaUfornla:    New  building    but 
»niess    Badly  pUnned.  Badly  oonstRict^S 
Poor  al,  conditioning;    poor  heating;  ^ 
Ughtlng.  No  parking  ^)ace  ^^ 

B.^h«^*S'H  ^''^°™^'  »~»  ventilation. 
S^fkinJ  "^^  ^"  CTO'^ed-  Bad 

Memo  Park.  California:  Five  SUtloos  all 
overcrowded.  In  most  sutions  there  is 'not 
enough  space  for  parking  government  vehl- 
cles  let  alone  employees'  cars 

petltion.  this  is  very  possibly  the  worst  Post 
Office  m  Califomu.  For  aU-around  wretched- 
ness, it  should  be  ranked  natlonaUy  The 
annex  Is  an  old  warehouse  without  windows 

demned  by  the  City  of  ttUpitat  on  the 
f°Vf/l*  t»»t  It  is  (I)  a  Are  toip;  (2)  un- 
J!^in  ^  ""?  '^>  hazardous.  (With  dan^rous 
(Jangling  electric  wires  all  over  the  place 
management  didnt  even  provide  a  Are  ex- 
tinguisher I)  There  is  not  a  more  dangerous 
or  more  disgusting  faclUty  to  the  entire 
Poetai  Estabushment-  but^tUl  it  is  SSST 
Campbell.  CaUfomU:  It  Is  amazing  how 
so  many  new  Post  Offices  In  Calif onUa  a» 
inadequate.    CampbeU    U  a  case   in   point. 

inn  ?^^^^^  *^'*~'y:  "  ^  poor  heat 
S?.n.,  !?1!'^  ventUatlon.  Sure^ some- 
thing must  be  wrong  with  regional  planning 
to  have  so  many  new  post  offices  suffer  from 
the  same  complalnU 

ovSJ^^3^A:^"°™^=  8°*"  buUdlng  is 
^ie^iTn!^-  ?^  !?  """"^  "^  inadequfte. 
There  is  no  aU-  conditioning,  and  verv  ooor 

..,S!ir^'^*^"°'°'*=  ^  conditioning  very 
J^^^  <°"~y  ^f^tin  summer,  7^ 
sometimes  in  other  seasons).  BuUdlng  is 
^^^V^  so  is  the  dock.  Bad  parWng 
tJlSif^!^'  ^"°^^*  ManageiSentU  the 
SSSi'lTTna^-sJuar *"^  ^"^  '"*=--'^^- 

vea;^ot-pSr"'aor'SrS?-*=  ^' 

rn  r,;i2sr -'•" ''-•^"- -^^^' 

SU^n'-w^^'^SrSSeSf^SrinS! 
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ment  moved  eleven  routes  out  and  put  them 
in  an  abandoned  and  condemned  buUdlng. 
It  Is  stlU  overcrowded  and  hazardous. 

San  Francisco.  CaUfomU  (SUUon  O) : 
This  sUtion  is  the  complete  headache.  It  Is 
an  abandoned  bank  on  some  of  the  most 
expensive  property  In  the  city,  and  Is  in  no 
way  suiUble  for  postal  work.  Carriers  work 
on  mezzanine  and  main  floor.  Elevator  is  un- 
safe. Conveyor  belt  has  no  safeguards,  on 
the  side.  Relays  fall  off  belt  and  it's  a  wonder 
no  one  has  been  maimed  for  life.  Supervision 
Is  very  poor  here. 

San  Francisco.  California  (Diamond 
Heights  SUtlon)  :  Here  the  compUlnts  are 
against  the  leased  vehicles,  which  are  perU- 
ous.  (They  were  bought  at  a  08A  auction  and 
then  leased  to  the  Post  Ofllce.)  The  High- 
way Patrol  has  cited  the  vehicles  several 
times  for  being  unsafe  but  management  still 
InslsU  on  their  use. 

San  Francisco,  CaUfomU  (Svmset  Sta- 
tion) :  This  biUldlng  is  old.  crowded  and  in- 
adequate. Supervisor  is  notorious  throughout 
the  service  for  his  unreasonable  attitudes. 

San  Francisco,  California  (West  Portal  SU- 
tlon) :  This  buUdlng  has  been  remodeled  by 
the  owner.  It  stlU  meeU  none  of  the  mini- 
mum standards.  It  is  crowded,  imsafe  and 
Insanitary. 

San  Francisco.  CaUfomU  (Mission  SU- 
tlon) :  The  Supervisor  here  is  considered  the 
worst  In  the  city,  toUUy  devoid  of  respect 
for  those  who  work  for  him.  Leased  vehicles 
here  are  all  unsafe.  Morale  is  very  poor. 

San  Francisco,  CaUfomU  (Parcel  Post  SU- 
tlon) :  Needs  complete  re-organlzatlon.  No 
Parcel  Post  route  has  been  examined  in  5 
years.  Crowded,  unsaiUtary.  Unsafe.  A  bad 
situation. 

San  Francisco.  CaUfomU  (North  Beach 
SUtlon) :  SmaU.  crowded,  archaic  office. 
Owner  refuses  to  remodel  or  change  and  man- 
agement still  does  business  with  him. 

San  Francisco,  California  (Rlncon  Annex) : 
Four  sutions  under  one  roof.  Extra  crowded 
conditions.  One  urinal  and  three  stools  for 
more  than  200  employees. 

San  Francisco,  Califomu  (Station  P) :  TTje 
very  worst  of  a  bad  lot  of  sUtlons.  The  build- 
ing is  rat  Infested.  It  is  archaic.  inadequaU, 
dark,  overcrowded  and  dangerous.  Health  is 
a  constant  problem  here.  Owner  refuses  to 
do  anything  about  conditions  and  manage- 
ment StlU  leU  him  get  by  with  It.  A  dreadful 
place. 

Buena  Park.  CaUfomU  (Main  Office) :  Tba 
poeui  system  in  CaUfomla  should  be  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  the  Women's  Lib  people — 
particularly  in  regard  to  plumbing.  Buena 
VisU  has  one  toilet  for  36  female  employees. 
The  heating  and  air  conditioning  unite  are 
located  on  the  roof.  Neither  of  them  works, 
and  nobody  is  fixing  them.  During  the  rainy 
season  the  loading  dock  is  constantly  under 
waUr — 12  to  14  Inches  of  It  at  a  time.  The 
carrier  cases  are  badly  lighted.  Locker  space 
is  Umlted  and  so  Is  space  for  carriers  to 
change  their  clothes.  The  vehicle  entrance 
to  Poet  Office  is  very  dangerous.  Several  ac- 
ddenu  have  occurred  here,  stiU  nothing  is 
done  about  it. 

Buena  Vista.  California  (SUtlon  A) :  There 
is  only  one  toUet  here.  The  carriers  are 
crowded  and  there  Is  almost  no  ventUatlon. 
The  smell  m  summer  is  qiUU  something. 
There  Is  no  dock  space.  Vehicles  are  parked 
on  a  mud  field  and  must  be  loaded  on  the 
street. 

Ontario.  California  (Annex) :  One  commode 
for  more  than  69  employees.  Swing  room  far 
too  smaU.  Heating  is  poor.  Conditions  are 
crowded. 

Upland,  California  (Main  Office) :  Bad 
lighting.  Leaking  roof.  Air  conditioning  in- 
effective. Not  enough  lockers.  Men  must 
share  with  others. 

UpUnd.  Califomu  (Annex) :  Bad  Ughtlng. 
Leaking  roof.  No  toUet  for  women  employees. 
Shortage  of  clothes  lockers.  Dock  can  handle 
only  two  vehicles,  thoxigh  there  are  20  routes 
in  the  Aimex. 
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San  Jacinto.  CaUfomU:  Cooling  and  heat- 
ing quite  InadequaU.  Windows  should  have 
blinds;  the  glare  is  inUnse.  Conditions  are 
crowded  and  planning  is  almost  non-eidstant. 
Alto  Loma,  California:  For  bad  planning. 
Inadequate  faculties  and  general  wretched- 
ness. AlU  Loma  Is  Just  about  aa  bad  as  any 
other  post  ofllce  In  the  State.  The  two  rest- 
rooms,  for  example,  are  what  seem  to  be 
converted  closeta  and  can  handle  only  one 
person  at  a  time.  To  make  matters  more 
sporting,  the  water  heater  Is  right  next  to  the 
women's  commode.  This  makes  going  to  the 
bathroom  quite  exciting.  There  is  no  swing 
roonx.  but  then,  there's  no  Postmaster's  of- 
fice, either.  This  condition  means  that  It 
la  impossible  for  employees  to  have  a  private 
conference  with  their  boss.  StcMtige  space  is 
so  scarce  that  supplies  and  eqiUpment  are 
Jammed  behind  doors  and  under  tables.  Heat- 
ing is  not  circulated,  so  one  end  of  the  buUd- 
lng Is  broUlng  and  the  other  freezing.  There 
Is  no  loading  dock.  MaU  Is  unloaded  at  the 
back  of  the  building  and  then  hauled  throu^ 
the  entire  Poet  Ofllce  to  be  worked.  No  park- 
ing lot.  Trucks  are  stuck  In  a  muddy  lot  next 
door  and  are  not  protected.  Thieves  strip 
them  almost  at  wUl.  Space  is  so  limited  It  Is 
necessary  to  move  things  around  two  or  three 
times  Just  to  receive  the  mall,  work  It  and 
get  out  to  deliver  it.  Ilils  is  a  grotesque  op- 
eration. 

Brea,  California:  Management  is  very  antl- 
Ubor  here.  Only  two  carriers  in  the  past  three 
years  have  received  quality  step  increases; 
all  supervisors  have  received  them.  Poet- 
master  says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good 
carrier.  He  InsisU  that  carriers  run  their 
routes. 

FuUerton,  CaUfomU:  Management  Is  ty- 
rannical. Carriers  are  "counselled"  and 
warned  after  only  two  misdeUvered  or  mis- 
forwarded  letters.  Supervisors  are  intimidat- 
ing. They  practicaUy  Insist,  for  example,  that 
carriers  take  their  defensive  driving  lessons 
off  the  clock. 

Van  Nuys,  CallfomU  (Irvln  Street  SU- 
tlon) :  This  building  is  an  abandoned  meat 
market.  It  Is  inadequate  In  every  sense.  There 
Is  one  toilet  for  thirty  employees  and  one 
must  go  outelde  to  get  to  It.  Bad  parking 
here  as  at  all  three  other  sUtlons  m  Van 
Nuys. 

North  HoUywood,  CaUfomU:  Conditions 
are  wretohed  now  but  understandable. 
Present  quarters  are  temporary  because  of 
earthquake  damage  to  the  Post  Office.  How- 
ever, conditions  wlU  be  overcrowded  In  the 
old  office  when  It  Is  reopened  for  business. 
Sixty  employees  are  working  where  only 
thirty  were  intended. 

Beverly  Hills.  CaUfomU:  Carriers  work  In 
the  basement.  The  exhaust  from  the  trucks 
outside  come  right  inside  the  work  area. 
Sometimes  this  geU  dangerous  and  someday 
somebody  is  going  to  get  too  much  carbon 
monoxide.  Exits  are  Inadequate.  There  is  no 
parking. 

The  following  other  Post  Offices  in  Call- 
fomU report  extreme  overcrowding  because 
of  the  miishroomlng  growth  in  their  areas: 

Canoga  Park  (3  SUtlons) .  Thousand  Oaks. 

Slml.  SanU  PauU,  Glendale.  Redondo  Beach. 

In  addition,  at  least  100  other  Poet  Offices 

In  California  report  no  parking  space  or  a 

very  limited  parking  area. 

roxuza  dallas  ikion 
The  entire  story  of  how  the  Blotmt  Ad- 
ministration raped  the  posUl  service  In 
Texas  Is  told  admUitbly  by  Victor  Smlroldo. 
Counsel  for  the  House  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  CivU  Service,  and  his  colleague. 
Albert  C.  Brlggs,  Ui  a  "Staff  Investigative 
Report  on  Postal  Service  in  the  State  of 
Texas".  (Committee  Print  No.  7,  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1971 ) .  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  anything  here  to  the  grim  story  that 
Messrs.  Smlroldo  and  Brlggs  have  already 
told. 

We  shaU  therefore  concentrate  on  the 
physical    conditions    prevaUlng    in    a    few 
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(sslscted  out  of  many)   key  post  oOess  in 
the  sutas  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Houston.  Texas  (Genoa  Station) :  IIm 
septic  tank  for  handling  human  wastes  la 
small  and  inadequate.  Consequently,  tfluvU 
constantly  seeps  upward,  ■'^^^"g  the  grouul 
and  poisoning  the  atmosphere.  In  warm 
weather  the  smeU  Is  beyond  beUef  and 
management  has  done  nothing  helpful  to 
correct  It. 

Houston.  Texas  (Boy  Royal  SUtion) :  Bad 
lighting.  Drafty  and  exceedingly  cold  In 
winter  time. 

Houston.  Texas  (Sharpstown  Annsx) :  This 
building  Is  a  mess.  It  has  low  (eight  foot) 
sellings  which  frustrate  the  clrotUatlon  of 
air  and  hinder  air  conditioning  and  baatmg. 
There  Is  no  hot  water,  and  no  swing  room 
for  the  employees.  There  are  only  two  tolUt 
bowls  (no  urinals)  for  more  than  60 
employeee. 

Houston.  Texas  (Southmore  SUtlon) :  The 
roof  leaks  and  has  leaked  for  a  long  tlma. 
It  leaks  so  badly  the  wash  room  floor  was 
being  flooded  with  every  sUeable  rain.  Man- 
agement went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  In 
this  case.  It  placed  a  24  gaUon  can  In  tlw 
wash  room  to  catch  the  rain.  (Good  think- 
ing! Bight  on!)  Sheet  rock  has  faussx 
throughout  the  sUtion  and  now  the  InsuU- 
tlon  Is  pushing  through  the  ceUings. 

Garland.  Texas:  Ninety  male  employees 
and  the  washroom  has  two  toUeU.  It<~ls 
neither  air-conditioned  nor  heated  and  has 
no  ventUatlon  fan!  Th««  are  36  carrier 
cases  Januned  into  an  area  30'  by  36'.  Ught- 
lng is  alKtmlnable  but  management  refuses 
to  put  UghU  on  the  cases  because  this  would 
make  It  too  difficult  to  move  the  cases 
around.  The  controls  for  heating  and  cool- 
ing are  locked  and  the  Assistant  Postmaster 
is  the  only  one  who  has  a  key.  In  case  of 
a  change  in  the  weather,  the  employees  must 
suffer  until  the  AaeisUnt  Postmaster  arrives 
at  8:30  with  hU  key. 

Waco.  Texas  (Baylor  SUtlon):  Thla  la  a 
terribly  overcrowded  facUlty.  There  is  Insuffi- 
cient room  for  lockers,  and  many  employeee 
must  share  a  locker  with  someone  else.  There 
Is  no  swing  room,  so  the  coffee  pot  is  kept 
In  the  toilet.  The  loading  dock  Is  inadequate 
and  unsafe.  Accidents  have  occurred  there, 
but  no  changes  have  been  made. 

Metalrie,  Louisiana:  Poet  Office  was  buUt 
in  1055  and  was  overcrowded  the  day  It 
opened.  A  new  office  Is  on  the  drawing  board 
but  employees  mxist  continue  to  work  under 
present  intolerable  conditions.  Ilie  roof  Is 
presently  being  held  up  by  Jacks  becauae  It 
has  been  weakened  by  the  weight  of  coUected 
water  and  of  the  many  layers  of  roofing 
that  have  been  added  over  the  years. 

Metalrie,  LoiUsUna  (Park  Manor  SUtlon) : 
This  la  a  new  and  permanent  building.  It 
has  one  stalrweU  and  no  fire  escapes.  Man- 
agement refuses  to  beUeve  this  is  dangerous 
laecause  the  building  is  supposed  to  be 
fireproof. 

Alexandria,  LoulsUna  (South  Park  Sta- 
tion) :  This  is  a  leased  buUdlng.  There  is 
talk  of  a  new  Post  Office  In  the  near  future, 
but  employees  must  now  work  under  most 
primitive  conditions.  Tlie  air  conditioning  Is 
antiquated  and  goes  out  several  times  each 
summer.  There  are  no  windows  which  can 
l>e  opened,  so  beat  becomes  intense.  There 
Is  no  loading  dock,  so  loading  must  be  done 
in  aU  weathers  on  a  blacktop  surface. 

Alexandria,  Louisiana  (Main  Post  Office): 
Parcel  Post  trucks  have  to  load  from  an  old 
wooden  building  that  was  condemned  18 
years  ago.  This  is  a  very  unsafe  faculty.  For 
example.  Just  recently  an  overhead  door  col- 
lapsed and  shattered  an  employee's  arm. 

roaacEB  sxattus  sbcion 
Frankly,  it  Is  amazing  to  us  how  Uttle 
concern  poeUl  management  baa  for  the  pro- 
vision of  and  maintenance  of  basic  plumb- 
ing and  saniutlon.  As  one  can  readUy  see 
from  the  examples  listed  from  the  Seattle 
Region,  below,  management  is  almoet  monu- 
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mentally  InsenaltlTe  to  the  desire  for  human 
dignity  among  poetal  employees,  parUeularly 
In  the  smaller  communities. 

m  the  larger  cities  (PorUand  and  Seattle) 
management  does  better  with  toilets,  but 
rails  down  on  service.  (Throughout  the  re- 
gion, almost  inevitably,  one  or  the  other 
■tlnk>— and  often,  both.) 

Port  Angeles,  Washington:  There  are  12 
carrier  cases  and  3  clerk  cases  In  lese  than 
t>50  square  feet.  Ventilation  la  bad;  lighting 
la  worse.  Rest  rooms  are  In  the  basement. 

Kent.  Washington :  The  Carrier  Aimex  Sta- 
tion Is  a  reformed  bakery.  There  are  35  em- 
ployees and  Just  one  toilet  bowl,  which  Is 
shared  by  both  male  and  female  employees. 
There  la  no  swing  room,  and  no  telephone, 
official  or  otherwise.  Lighting  and  ventila- 
tion are  abominable. 

Renton.  Washington:  Conditions  abomi- 
nable. Overcrowding,  wretched  ventilation, 
impossible  lighting. 

Spokane.  Washington  (Station  B) :  The 
whole  station  can  be  described  as  a  slum 
gotng  somewhere  to  happen.  The  work  room 
la  dangerously  ttlthy;  the  swing  room  is  too 
squalid  to  use.  There  are  20  carrier  cases 
(with  wings)  in  an  area  of  1200  square  feet. 

Anchorage,  Alaska:  The  city  eaiglneer  has 
declared  the  building  iinaaf  e.  It  la  still  being 
used. 

Mlasoula,  Montana:  Another  filthy  poet 
office  wit*  bad  lighting  and  ventilation.  Of- 
fice la  far  too  crowded  for  comfort  or  safety. 

BilUngs,  Montana:  Carrier  Annex  is  a  ware- 
house with  a  tin  roof.  In  winter  it  is  frees- 
Ing;  in  summer  It  is  broiling.  There  is  no 
loading  dock,  a  deficiency  which  makes  load- 
ing and  imloading  very  hard.  The  building 
waa  never  designed  for  postal  operations  and 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  adapt  It. 

Seattle,  Washington  (Rlverton  Station) : 
Forty-five  men  and  twelve  women  work  in 
this  Station  under  highly  primitive  condi- 
tions. The  work  area  is  filthy;  the  ventUa- 
tion  and  Ughting  bad.  Washroom  facilities 
are  Inadequate. 

Seattle,  Washington  (Magnolia  Station): 
Xagnolia  is  overcrowded,  with  22  carrier 
oases  and  wings  and  2  clert  caaes  jammed 
Into  950  square  feet.  Omdltlons  are  no  bet- 
ter than  at  Rlverton  (above).  At  Magnolia 
there  Is  also  a  most  Inadeqiiate  loading  dock 

Seattle,  Washington  (Broadway  Station) :' 
The  Station  consists  of  two  former  grocery 
stores.  Neither  converted  store  la  adequate 
for  postal  work.  ToUets  are  given  to  over- 
flowing; they  flush  out,  not  down. 

Seattle.  Washington  (WaUingford  Sta- 
tion) :  This  dirty  old  building  shotild  have 
beui  condemned  years  ago.  The  floor  Is  badly 
rotted  and  will  soon  give  way.  Lighting  and 
ventilation,  as  usual,  are  bad. 

Seattle.  Washington  (Georgetown  Station) : 
After  eight  years  of  constant  protest,  a  new 
Station  is  on  the  drawing  board.  Meanirtille 
nnployees  continue  to  work  in  this  mon- 
strous old  flretrap. 

The  Seatue  Poet  Oflloe  (q>eratlon  genially 
is  known  tar  making  arbitrary  curtailments 
ol  service  without  discuaslng  them  In  ad- 
Tanoe  with  local  NALC  leaders,  as  the  con- 
tract says  they  must  do.  For  example.  In  the 
past  six  months  the  number  of  collections  in 
almost  700  letter  boxes  was  reduced,  with- 
out warning,  to  one  a  day.  This,  of  course, 
means  that  a  patron  who  does  not  make  the 
deadline  on  time  has  no  chance  of  getting 
OTcnUgbt  soTloe  on  his  letter.  The  letter 
qwnds  the  first  day  en  route  Inaide  the  letter 
box.  gotng  nowhere. 

voama  cutcuvkatx  ixcion 
The  Cincinnati  Region  was  the  first  postal 
region  to  be  created  n954).  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  reglonallzatlon  was  to  move  man- 
agement out  Into  the  field  where  the  prob- 
Ions  are  and  where  meaningful  declsioiu 
can  be  made  on  the  stop.  The  decentrallza- 
llxers  boasted  that  they  would  be  able  to 
prevent  "thousand  dollar  problems  from  be- 
coming million  dollar  catastrophes". 
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One  of  the  helpful  things  they  would  be 
able  to  do.  It  was  thought,  was  to  antici- 
pate growth  and  plan  the  development  of 
faoUMies  to  accommodate  such  growth.  This 
la  precisely  what  did  not  happen.  Post  of- 
fices tn  the  Cincinnati  region  are  among 
the  most  crowded  in  the  nation  and,  in  terms 
of  rebuilding  or  enlarging  them,  they  have 
become  a  blUion  dollar  catastrophe. 

Port  Wayne.  Indiana:  Desperately  over- 
crowded. Forty  letters  carriers  work  in  the 
old  swing  room  in  the  basement  of  the 
Poet  Office.  The  windows  are  barred  and 
there  is  only  one  door.  In  case  of  a  fire,  ex- 
plosion, earthquake  or  some  similar  disas- 
ter the  trapped  men  wouldn't  have  a  chance. 
Youngstown.  CHjIo:  Main  Ofllce  is  very 
crowded.  Poor  lighting,  poor  ventilatton.  no 
parking  for  patrons  or  employees. 

Youngstown.  Ohio:  West  Side  Station  is 
almost  collapsing  with  age.  This  facility  Is 
ahamef\illy  overcrowded.  No  parking  for  pa- 
trons or  employees. 

Youngstown,  Ohio:  Northslde  Station  U 
Intolerably  crowded.  Plaster  is  falling  off 
the  walls.  Ventilation  is  bad.  No  loading 
space  for  vehicles.  This  station  did  have  a 
parking  lot  but  it  is  now  torn  up. 

Youngstown,  Ohio:  The  Annex  is  also 
greatly  overcrowded.  There  are  no  toilet  fa- 
clUtlee  for  females  and  they  must  walk  a 
full  block  to  find  a  rest  room.  Parking  ex- 
Ista  but  Is  poor  and  scanty.  In  bad  weather 
this  facility  Is  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  mud. 
Akron,  C^io:  Fleet  Station  Is  not  only  over- 
crowded, but  the  carriers  have  not  been 
assigned  their  i»oper  share  of  what  space  Is 
available.  They  work  in  congested  squalor 
and  Third  Class  Mall  Is  \isually  stored  all  over 
the  building,  wherever  there  is  a  flat  area. 
Dock  facilities  totally  inadequate  (only  two 
vehicles  can  be  loaded  at  one  time) .  Ventila- 
tion is  horrible.  The  building  la  hot  and 
stuffy  in  stunmer,  freeelng  In  winter.  Toilet 
facilities  are  dirty  and  inadequate. 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  Very  overcrowded,  so 
much  so  that  It  abrades  the  tempers  of  em- 
ployees and  causee  ill  feeling  and  low  morale. 
The  parking  facilities  are  worse  than  poor. 

South  Bend.  Indiana:  Installation  much 
too  small.  Employees  are  overcrowded.  Park- 
ing la  poor. 

Oary,  Indiana:  The  authorities  have  been 
promising  a  Post  Ofllce  for  more  than  four 
years.  Nothing  has  been  done.  Very  badly 
overcrowded. 

Valparaiso.  Indiana:  Here  the  new  Post 
Office  has  been  promised  for  three  years. 
Nothing  has  been  done.  Pacllity  la  Inade- 
quate, conditions  fantastically  crowded. 

Richmond,  Indiana:  The  employees  and 
patrons  have  been  promised  a  new  Post  Office 
for  two  years.  Nothing  has  happened.  Con- 
ditions are  poor.  Employees  are  overcrowded. 
Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohio:  The  State  Road 
Station  in  this  community,  reputedly  the 
richest  per  capita  In  the  land,  has  very  little 
ventilation  and  no  air  conditioning.  It  ertands 
next  to  the  loading  dock  of  a  super  market. 
When  the  trucks  make  deliveries  the  drivers 
keep  the  motors  rurmlng  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide keeps  flooding  the  work  room.  Some 
employees  have  fainted,  others  have  become 
nauseated.  Still,  nothing  U  done  and  nobody 
seems  to  have  any  intention  of  dolus  anv- 
thlng.  ^       ' 

Columbus.  Ohio  (Beechwold  SUtlon) : 
Vastly  overcrowded,  with  aisles  only  114  feet 
wide.  Empty  mail  tubs  litter  the  Aoot.  mak- 
ing movement  hazardous.  Lighting  is  most 
Inadequate  and  heating  Is  a  farce.  There 
is  no  parking.  Loading  dock  is  for  midgets. 
Building  is  also  a  flretrap. 

roama  sr.  louis  axoioir 
Complaints  in  the  St.  Louis  Region  seem 
to  center  around  managerial  attitudes  at  the 
regional  and  the  local  levels.  There  U  a 
great  deal  of  complaint  concerning  the 
breaking  of  agreements,  violation  of  time 
limits  m  Grievance  and  Adverse  Action 
cases  and  the  refusal  to  ad.)ust  routes,  even 
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whan  apaifenent  houses  have  been  built  on 
them. 

0\ir  Regional  Field  Director  intimates  that 
in  smaller  towns  letter  carriers  are  timid 
about  reporting  on  poor  facilities  and  ob- 
noxious policies  because  of  reprisals. 

One  perfectly  ridiculous  situation  contin- 
ues to  be  a  bother  throughout  the  region. 
On  about  SO%  of  the  new  Kaiser  Jeeps  tn 
the  region,  the  locks  will  not  work.  Manage- 
ment refuses  to  change  or  fix  them.  So  let- 
ter carriers  are  receiving  letters  of  charges 
for  not  locking  their  vehicles,  which  cannot 
be  locked  in  the  first  place. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa:  The  facility  in  Des 
Moines  is  awful  and  the  service  is  worse. 
The  local  newspapers  have  been  writing  in- 
dignant stories  but  the  Postmaster  keeps 
curtailing  sovice  and  reducing  services  to 
the  public.  The  toilet  facilities  in  the  CAR- 
RIER ANNEX  are  disgusting  and  the  work 
room  Itself  is  revolting.  The  tope  of  the  eat- 
ing tablee  are  filthy.  The  stairs  are  almost 
never  swept.  The  lighting  is  Inadequate.  It 
Is  also  Inadequate  In  the  new  postal  facility 
which  will  be  opened  for  iise  next  December. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa:  Tlie  complaints  from 
this  city  concern  the  service.  The  Poetmaster 
Insists  upon  ellmmatlng  afternoon  delivery 
to  business  areas  without  even  a  semblance 
of  consultation  with  the  carriers.  The  car- 
riers have  successfully  resisted  the  attempt, 
but  they  feel  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  (North  Side  Station): 
The  loading  facilities  here  are  grotesque.  In 
order  to  load  relays,  pouches  and  parcel 
poet  the  men  must  pass  through  the  front 
lobby.  At  the  back  exit  the  drivers  have  to 
throw  their  pouches  down  two  flights  of 
stairs  to  the  work  room  floor. 

The  men  then  must  drag  the  mall  into 
the  Station.  The  Station  la  overcrowded  and 
the  ventilation  is  execrable.  (The  lighting  is 
bad,  too.)  The  restrooms  are  awful.  The 
Safety  experts  from  the  region  examined 
this  Station  and  admitted  Its  Inadequacy 
and  dangerouaness.  However,  nobody's  talk- 
ing about  a  new  facility  here. 

POBMEB  ATLANTA  aXCION 

The  Atlanta  Region  is  plagued  by  poor 
.  facilities,  lack  of  adequate  air  conditioning, 
lack  of  adequate  heating  in  winter  and  the 
usual  managerial  insensltivlty  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  employees.  Here  are  some  glaring 
examples : 

Plnella  Park,  Florida:  The  facility  is  over- 
crowded to  such  an  extent  that  work  is  haz- 
ardous. In  winter  heat  is  supplied  by  an  old 
one-burner  Duo- Therm  heater.  In  stunmer 
coolness  is  supplied  by  three  small  wall  fans 
and  three  undersized,  underpowered  window 
air  conditioners.  All  doors  but  one  leading 
to  the  carriers'  work  room  area,  are  kept 
locked  thus  creating  a  real  hazard  in  case 
of  a  flre  or  other  calamity.  There  is  one 
commode  (no  urinal)  to  accommodate  thirty 
employees.  Also,  one  wash  basin  and  one 
drinking  fountain. 

Miami.  Florida  (Ocean  View) :  The  facility 
Is  fllthy.  On  occasion  employee  complaints 
cause  a  general  cleaning  but  this  is  always 
considered  as  a  one-time  thing.  Nobody 
cleans  again  until  the  employees'  complaints 
grow  loud  enough.  TTie  Superintendent  here 
works  at  clerical  Jobs  to  save  overtime  or  use 
of  subs  She  also  has  mail  handlers  doing  the 
work  of  carriers  and  clerks. 

Miami.  Florida  (Olympla  Heights) :  An- 
other typically  dirty  facility.  This  station  has 
no  Janitor.  Somebody  "does"  It  once  every  two 
weeks,   which   Is  not  nearly   often  enough. 

Miami,  Florida  (Coconut  Grove) :  This  la 
a  new  facility,  but  it  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  while.  Still,  no  one  has  seen  flt  to 
assemble  the  employees'  lockers  which  are 
lying  around  on  the  floor  and  getting  in 
everjrones  way  while  many  of  the  men  have 
no  place  to  hang  their  clothes. 

Marietta.  OeorgU  (StaUon  A) :  Badly 
crowded,  dirty  and  poorly  ventilated.  It  is 
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rumored  that  a  new  facility  will  be  acquired 
soon,  but  not  till  after  July  1. 

ColiunbuB.  Georgia:  Bad  ventilation  and 
Inefficient  air  conditioning.  This  is  still  an- 
other overcrowded  facility. 

rORMXB  MXMPHIB  KXGION 

Primitive  working  conditions,  primitive 
faculties  and  primitive  managerial  attitudes 
are  widespread  through  the  Memphis  Re- 
gion. Nashville,  Tennessee  is  generally  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  up-to-date  communi- 
ties in  this  area  and  yet  the  working  condi- 
tions in  the  Post  Office  there  would  disgust  a 
rtng-talled  baboon.  Conditions  elsewhere  in 
the  region  tend  to  be  worse  than  they  are 
in  Nashville. 

Nashville.  Tennessee  (Uptown  Station) : 
This  building,  which  dates  from  the  Civil 
War.  has  been  condemned  by  the  city  sev- 
eral time^  but  the  Post  Office  Just  continues 
to  use  it.  Uptown  Station  is  located  in  an 
arcade  and  serves  mid-town  Nashville.  It 
is  one  of  the  busiest  stations  in  the  entire 
South.  The  basement  is  below  sewer  level 
and  in  the  rainy  seasons  the  water  seeps  In, 
runs  across  the  floor  and  into  a  well  where  a 
sximp  pump  pushes  it  into  the  sewer.  The 
men's  toilet  is  also  below  sewer  level  and  Is 
eqiiipped  with  a  pump.  The  pump  often 
leaks,  permitting  the  sewage  to  run  across 
the  floor  unto  the  well.  The  headroom  in  the 
basement  is  only  5  feet.  6  inches.  TO  get  to 
the  toilet  a  man  has  to  walk  the  whole  length 
of  the  basement,  doubled  up.  Also  the  lockers 
until  very  recently  were  in  the  basement. 
(They  have  been  temporarily  moved  upstairs, 
but  only  untU  the  space  is  needed  for  mall 
processing).  The  personnel  In  the  Uptown 
Station  are  almost  equally  divided  between 
those  with  permanent  stoops  and  those  with 
very  sore  heads. 

Nashville,  Tennessee  (Melrose  Station) : 
Up  until  last  month  this  Station  was  located 
m  an  abandoned  fruit  stand.  The  building 
was  several  times  condemned  but  postal  man- 
agement paid  no  heed.  The  station  was  finally 
moved  to  new  quarters  only  because  it  was 
necessary  to  make  room  for  a  highway. 

Nashville,  Tennessee  (Melrose  Station) : 
In  1968,  when  the  present  building  was  first 
occupied,  it  held  nine  routes.  Today  there 
are  31  routes  and  one  rural  route,  and  a  total 
complement  of  58  employees.  There  are  two 
one-fixture  wash  rooms.  These  are  reserved 
for  the  men.  The  women  employees  must 
use  a  service  station  about  half  a  long  block 
away.  This  is  one  of  the  most  crowded  and 
most  uncomfortable  stations  in  the  country. 
FoaMxa  CHICAGO  region 

For  some  reason  or  other,  Chicago  has  al- 
ways been  a  by-word  for  inadequate  poetal 
facilities.  Arovmd  about  the  tiu'n  of  the  cen- 
tury the  basement  of  the  Main  Poet  Office 
was  called  "The  Tomb"  because  so  many 
people  who  worked  there  contracted  tuber- 
culosis and  died.  During  the  first  decade  of 
this  century  the  Illinois  State  health  au- 
thorities inspected  the  Chicago  faclUties 
(without  informing  the  postal  authorities) 
and  declared  them  fllthy  and  far  below  mini- 
mum standards  in  private  Industry.  The 
poetal  authorities  refused  to  Improve  the 
facilities  and  fired  the  poetal  employees  who 
complained  to  the  health  authorities. 

Chicago,  Illinois:  Our  correspondents  tell 
us  that  half  the  stations  of  the  Chicago  Post 
Office  are  rat  Infested,  Auburn  Park  being 
the  worst.  (There  they  sometimes  try  to  nest 
In  the  pigeon  holes.)  All  stations  have  in- 
adequate loading  space.  Some  (particularly 
Ravenswood  and  Irving  Park)  have 
crumbling  masonry  making  it  very  hazardous 
to  work  or  stop  near  any  of  the  walls.  The 
toilet  facilities  are  generally  horrible  and, 
for  the  female  employees,  totally  inadequate. 

Montgomery.  Illinois:  The  Post  Office  is  in 
a  building  that  has  been  condemned.  It  is 
totally  Inadequate. 

Royal  Oak.  Michigan  (Annex) :  The  car- 
riers have  been  moved  down  into  the  base- 
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ment  where  they  share  the  area  with  a  huge 
boiler  and  an  old  fashioned  furnace.  When 
the  men  get  to  work  at  6  ajn.  in  the  winter 
the  temperature  in  the  basement  is  in  the 
eighties,  and  by  the  time  they  leave  for  their 
routes  at  9  ajn..  it  is  in  the  mid-nineties. 
A  more  unhealthy  situation  cannot  be 
imagined.  The  Annex  Is  also  a  fire  trap  and 
the  means  of  exit  are  limited. 
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GOVERNMENT    AND    PRIVATE    EN- 
TERPRISE ALINE  FOR  THE  ARTS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  take  note  of  a  recent  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  18,  1971, 
discussing  the  "doings  at  Wolf  Trap 
Farm,"  the  new  cultural  center  Just  out- 
side Washington,  D.C.  The  story  reports 
how  the  Federal  Government  and  private 
individuals  have  joined  to  create  a  sum- 
mer festival  of  ballet,  jazz,  opera  and 
symphonic  music,  all  in  a  stunning  set- 
ting. This  is  the  kind  of  alliance  which 
benefits  all  Americans. 
Tlie  article  follows: 
[Frwn  the  New  Ycwk  Times,  July  18,  1971] 
Doings  At  Wolt  Trap  Fabm 
(By  Harold  C.  Schonberg) 
Summer  festivals  have  become  a  way  of 
life  in  the  United  States  and  new  ones  are 
being  added  every  year.  The  latest  l&  named 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  for  the  Performing 
Arts.  In  one  respect  it  Is  very  similar  to  the 
other  ambitious  American  summer  festivals — 
a  shed,  a  pastoral  atmosphere,  a  summer-long 
mixed  program  (ballet.  Jazz  and  opera  tn 
addition  to  symphonic  music),  a  school,  a 
student  resident  orchestra,  various  visiting 
ensembles.  But  in  another  respect  it  is  dif- 
ferent. For  it  is  an  alliance  of  Government 
and  private  enterprise,  and  that  sets  it  off 
a  bit. 

Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  heiress  to  the  Fllene 
Department  Store  fortune,  donated  117  acres 
of  her  summer  home  in  Vienna,  Va..  to  the 
Dejjartment  of  the  Interior.  The  land,  with 
the  lovely  name  of  Wolf  Trap  Farm,  was 
gladly  accepted  and  placed  undw  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Park  I^Btem. 
It  will  be  up  to  Interior  to  tti^<ti*«<h  the 
property  which,  according  to  an  Interior 
handout,  is  "dedicated  to  the  preeervaUon 
and  pursuit  of  artistic  achievement."  In  the 
meantime.  Mrs.  Shouse  put  up  over  (2-mil- 
lion  of  her  own  money  to  have  an  auditorium 
built.  But  the  land  and  building  belong  to 
the  people,  as  part  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem under  Public  Law  89-671  of  Oct.  1966, 
The  Federal  Government,  however,  is  not 
prepared  to  go  into  the  concert  business. 
Therefore  a  nonprofit  corporation,  the  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Foundation,  was  set  up.  It  is 
headed  by  Joseph  Leavitt.  the  former  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  New  Jersey  Sym- 
phony, Leavitt  and  his  associates  work  up 
the  program,  engage  the  artists  and  so  on.  A 
third  element  in  the  program  is  the  school, 
the  Wolf  Trap  American  University  Acad- 
emy for  the  Performing  Arts.  This  is  under 
the  direction  of  Eugene  B.  Kassman.  and  Its 
work  is  Implemented  by  the  American  Uni- 
versity through  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm 
Foundation  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  stu- 
dents at  the  academy  to  receive  college 
credits  for  their  work.  The  program  Is  elab- 
orate. There  will  be  a  large  orchestra  and 
chorus,  conducted  by  such  faculty  members 


as  Eleazar  de  Carvalho,  Frederick  Fennell. 
Alexander  Schneider  and  Izler  Solomon. 
Master  classes  in  violin  (with  Rafael  Druian 
and  David  Nadlen),  chamber  music  (Raph- 
ael Hillyer  and  the  Tokyo  String  Quartet) 
and  piano  (Earl  WUd.  Alan  Mandel  and 
Leonard  Shtire  (will  be  given.  A  playwright's 
center  is  included  and  that  will  be  directed 
by  Kenneth  Baker.  And  the  compoaitlan 
faculty  has  such  prominent  adornments  as 
Pierre  Boulez.  Milton  Babbitt  and  Morton 
Subotnick. 

In  an  effort  to  teing  the  academy  closer  to 
the  public,  the  programs  Include  "interpre- 
tive" mornings  and  afternoons  at  whi^ 
various  art  forms  wlU  be  discussed  and  ex- 
plained. This  is  a  good  idea,  and  one  not 
found  in  moat  music  festivals.  Getting  cloee 
to  musicians  and  theater  people  on  an  in- 
formal basis,  with  the  give  and  take  of  ques- 
tions and  answers,  can  be  a  very  valuable 
experience  for  the  layman. 

In  short,  the  entire  program  at  Wolf  Trap 
Farm  has  been  carefiilly  worked  out,  and 
the  result  is  one  of  the  most  ambttious  at- 
tempts of  its  kind.  As  for  the  festival  Itself, 
there  is  a  great  deal  going  tat  it,  John  Mac- 
Fadyen  and  Edward  F.  Knoades  have 
created  a  fine  building  in  the  Fllene  Center. 
It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  natural  amphl- 
theatM*.  is  huge  without  appearing  so,  has 
all  kinds  of  backstage  faculties  for  opera, 
ballet  and  theater  (very  few  summer  festi- 
val buildings  have  been  designed  for  any- 
thing but  symi^ony  orchestras),  and  is 
landscaped  beautifully  into  the  surround- 
ings. 

Seating  capacity  is  3.500.  with  provision 
for  another  3.000  on  the  grass  outside  the 
hall.  The  acoustics  are  good.  Paul  Venek- 
lasen.  the  acoustician,  has  achieved  a  tonal 
quality  that  has  clarity  and  color.  Upstairs, 
in  the  balcony,  the  second  is  especially  vital. 
Downstairs  at  the  rear  it  tapers  off  Just  a  bit, 
or  so  it  seemed  at  the  opening  concert,  where 
everything  could  be  heard  without  effort  but 
where  there  was  a  lack  of  that  mysteriotxs 
thing  known  as  "presence."  Closer  to  the 
stage  there  could  be  no  complaint. 

Only  one  thing  marred  the  opening.  The 
festival  people  say  that  they  had  checked  out 
the  airplane  situation,  and  that  Wolf  Trap 
Farm  is  outside  the  National  Airport  and 
Dulles  Airport  flight  patterns.  (Dulles  Air- 
port is  almost  adjacent  to  the  festival 
grounds.)  That  may  be.  but  at  the  July  1 
inaugiiral  there  was  a  great  deal  of  activity 
upstairs,  some  of  it  so  loud  that  one  won- 
dered if  airplanes  were  going  to  use  the 
roof  of  Fllene  Center  as  a  landing  strip.  It 
was.  however,  an  evening  with  intermittent 
showers,  and  perhaps  aircraft  had  to  be  di- 
verted. It  would  be  a  shame  if  the  music  at 
the  Wolf  Trap  Festival  had  the  constant 
competition  of  passing  aircraft.  For  it  is  no 
pleasure  to  Usten  under  such  conditions.  In- 
deed, it  is  distracting  in  the  extreme. 

As  the  flrst  national  park  for  the  perform- 
ing arts,  with  its  beneficent  relationship  be- 
tween Government  and  private  enterprise, 
the  Wolf  Trap  project  is  going  to  be  watched 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest.  Perhaps  it  Is  an 
augury  of  the  future — a  future  In  which  this 
coimtry  haa  solved  some  of  its  problems,  with 
Federal  money  going  into  helping  the  arts 
rather  than  the  armament  manufacturers. 
The  amount  of  money  involved  is.  after  aU. 
minuscule  in  relation  to  the  Federal  budget: 
and  the  beneflts  are  all  out  of  proportion 
to  the  outiay. 

Ideas  like  this  should  spread.  Any  rap- 
proch^nent  between  private  «it«7)rlse  and 
Government  in  the  cultural  sector  deserves 
support.  Our  Government,  after  all.  is  only 
beginning  to  do  what  other  governments  in 
civilized  countries  all  over  the  world  take  as 
a  matter  of  course.  What  our  legislators  have 
to  leam  is  that  it  Is  not  too  expensive  to 
provide  a  cultural  ambience  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  too  expen- 
sive not  to. 
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THE  NEW  ERA 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THX  HOX78X  OF  REPBBSKMTATIVES 

Friday.  Jidy  30,  1971 

ICr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, since  coming  to  Craigress  last  Jan- 
uary, Jim  Abottkczx  has  Impressed  all 
of  his  colleagues  with  his  ability  to  make 
realistic  arguments  for  the  needs  of  his 
constituents  In  South  Dakota.  Instead  of 
demanding  assistance  for  his  State  while 
completely  Ignoring  the  needs  of  people 
from  the  more  urban  areas  of  our  Nation, 
ABOtJitEzx  has  been  wlllins  to  work  with 
his  urban  colleagues  on  programs  of  im- 
portance to  city  areas.  In  return  he  has 
argued  forcefully  that  dty  Congressmen 
must  begin  to  understand  that  so  long  as 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  pour 
out  of  our  rural  areas  into  our  over- 
crowded cities,  the  explosive  problems  of 
the  cities  wUl  continue  to  get  worse. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  place  Into 
the  Rkokd  today  an  article  from  a  fine 
South  Dakota  newspaper,  the  Watertown 
Public  Opinion,  which  shows  that  Con- 
gressman Abovi^k's  efforts  In  Congress 
have  been  aiH>i'eclated  not  only  by  those 
of  us  who  work  with  him,  but  also  by 
those  in  South  Dakota  who  boieflt  from 
his  work  here. 

(From  the  Watertown  (S.  DAk.)  Public 
Opinion.  July  23. 1971  ] 

Thx  Nkw  Eba 

Rap.  Jamea  Abour«Bk  of  South  Dakot*  haa 
expreaaed  a  trulam  In  bis  latest  newsletter 
to  oonatltuenta  which  algnala  the  new  era 
In  farm  state  atatus  and  strategy  In  Congreas. 
He  says: 

"As  much  as  we  wish  It  were  not  so,  the 
day  when  rural  repreaentatlTes  could  ram 
anything  they  wanted  through  Congress  are 
gone.  TTrten  oongreasmeo  outnumber  us 
badly  In  Washington.  Their  votes  are  vital 
to  any  legislation  we  rural  people  want 
passed." 

Abouresk  made  the  ohoerratlon  in  explain- 
ing why  be  voted  for  a  House  amendment 
to  the  agriculture  appropriations  bUI  to  put 
a  $30,000  celling  on  farm  subsidy  payments 
to  any  single  producer.  Essentially,  bis  ex- 
planation bolls  down  to  this  one  sentence: 

"Without  the  bogeyman  of  huge  payments 
to  rich  farmers.  It  will  be  easier  to  convince 
urban  members  that  a  decMit  parity  price 
Is  an  investment  for  them  In  keeping 
farm  families  In  South  Dakota  and  out  of 
the  overcrowded  cltlee  of  their  own  districts." 

Passage  of  the  $20,000  subsidy  limit  wlU, 
In  the  western  South  Dakotan's  opinion, 
provide  a  powerful  farm  tool  tot  those  who 
are  seeking  to  Improve  farm  programs,  serv- 
ing as  "trading  stock"  by  enabling  farm 
state  congressmen  to  say,  to  their  urban 
ooUeagues,  "you  bad  our  vote  for  limiting 
huge  farm  payments  to  rich  producers.  Now 
where  Is  yours  for  a  better  deal  for  the 
average  guy  In  our  rural  states?" 

The  logic  Is  difficult  to  argue.  Moreover, 
it  serves  as  an  Illustration  why  Abouresk  Is 
such  a  strong  possibility  within  his  party  for 
the  VS.  Senate  nocnlnatlon  next  year.  He  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  easily  the  No.  1  contender 
at  the  moment,  one  principal  reason  being 
the  forthright  manner  In  which  he  has  acted 
during  this  first  term  and  the  equally  forth- 
right oommunlcatlwi  to  the  voters  back 
home  of  his  reasons  for  having  so  acted.  He 
has  shown  a  definite  knack  for  anticipating 
and   answering   quesUons   before   they   are 
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MaanwbUe,  he  has  also  quit*  reallstlcaUy 
pinpointed  the  changed  halanca  at  legisla- 
tive power  In  Washington,  why  it  Is  necessary 
for  farm  state  lawmakers  to  stick  together, 
and  why  the  xirban  bloc  must  be  constantly 
proselyted  for  support.  Without  it,  the  rural 
oongreasmaa  U  largely  out  of  kick;  with  it, 
the  tanner  sUIl  has  a  chance.       ' 
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DISSENTINO       VIEWS       OP       HON. 
EDWARD  I.  KOCH  ON  HJl.  8432 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACRUBrrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVXS 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  cogent  remarks  of  our  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  in 
dissenting  from  the  committee's  report 
on  this  bill.  They  follow: 

DiasKMTUfa  VBW8  or  RxraxsEHTATm 
Edwaio  I.  Koch 

BTATXXVirT  or  rACTS 

H.R.  8432  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Ciirrency  Com- 
mittee at  the  request  of  the  Administration 
originally  provided  for  a  $2fi0  million  loan 
gxiarantee  specifically  tailcwed  for  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation.  In  the  marking  up  of 
this  bill  the  Committee,  adopted  an  amend- 
ment substituting  the  provisions  of  S.  2308 
for  the  original  bill.  S.  2308  was  originally 
Introduced  in  the  Senatte  and  authorizes  $3 
billion  in  emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises  with  a  limitation  of  $250 
million  for  any  one  company.  The  substitute 
amendment  was  adopted  through  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  majority  at  Republican  Mem- 
bers and  a  minority  of  Democratic  Members 
of  the  Oonunlttee.  The  substitute  amend- 
ment was  improved  by  a  vote  of  18  to  16. 


This  dissenting  view  will  attempt  to  ana- 
lyze the  major  argumeorts  that  were  offered 
in  support  of  both  the  $3S0  million  loan 
g^uarantee  originally  proposed  and  the  bill 
finally  approved  by  the  Committee  for  the 
$2  bUlion  guarantee. 

The  witnesses  ^>pearing  for  the  bill.  In  sup- 
port of  either  or  both  versions  consisted  of 
Daniel  J.  Haughton,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  24 
Presidents  and  chairmen  of  those  banks 
which  have  heretofore  lent  a  total  of  $400 
million  to  Lockheed,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard,  Secretary  of  Treasury  John  Con- 
nally,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Oov- 
emors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Dr. 
Arthur  Biims.  Opposing  the  loan  guarantee 
in  any  form  was  a  single  witness,  a  represent- 
ative of  the  UAW. 

Those  supporting  the  bill  do  so  on  the 
ground  that  if  the  United  States  fails  to 
provide  the  guarantee  which  would  permit 
these  24  banks  to  increase  the  credit  to 
Lockheed  by  $250  million,  the  b«uiks  would 
not  make  such  a  loan  and  Lockheed  would 
be  forced  into  bankruptcy.  The  consequences 
the  loan's  proponents  allege  would  be  devas- 
tating to  our  economy,  bearing  a  particular 
hardship  on  employment. 

The  Committee  heard  30  wltneases,  29  of 
whom  testified  in  8um>ort  of  the  loan.  On 
July  16th  the  Committee  cut  short  the  time 
period  of  the  hearings,  consequently  pre- 
cluding several  witnesses  against  the  loan 
from  appearing.  These  included  Norton 
Simon,  a  well  known  industrialist  familiar 
with  loan  transactions  of  this  magnitude. 


and  Henry  M.  Durham,  a  former  LocUieed 
assistant  manager  who  had  advised  the  Com- 
mittee that  he  had  infommtlon  bearing 
upon  mismanagement  and  deception  prac- 
ticed by  Lockheed. 

Much  haa  been  said  about  the  commit- 
ments of  various  airlines  to  pxirchase  the 
Lockheed  airbus,  but  the  Committee  did  not 
call  a  single  airline  witness  before  it  for 
croos-examlnation  on  this  very  Important 
factor.  The  Committee  has  subpoena  power, 
but  it  did  not  use  It  to  obtain  badly  needed 
Information  tTom  the  prime  competitors  of 
Lockheed — Boeing   and   McDonneU-Douglas. 

The  failxire  to  call  these  vital  wltneases 
so  as  to  provide  the  Committee  with  all  of 
the  arguments  and  information  on  this 
major  legislation  makes  the  hearing  held 
one  not  to  be  cited  in  the  future  as  a  model 
of  objectivity. 

TKBrncoMT  or  thx  baioubs 
The  presidents  and  Chairmen  of  the  Boaida 
of  Directors  of  the  24  banks  to  which  Lock- 
heed Is  Indebted  represent  banks  having  % 
of  the  hanking  assets  in  these  United  States. 
Their  contention  is  that  theee  banks,  absent 
a  United  States  Ioni  guarantee,  will  not 
make  the  additional  loan  of  $350  million  now 
allegedly  required  by  Lockheed  and  that  the 
result  of  their  failure  to  do  so  will  be  Lock- 
heed's bankruptcy.  These  banks,  in  advocat- 
ing that  the  United  States  provide  a  loan 
guarantee  which  wiU  permit  their  making 
the  $260  mlUlon  loan  without  risk  and  with 
Interest  to  be  paid  to  them  by  Lockheed,  ad- 
vanced several  arguments.  One  was  that  tha« 
Is  little  or  no  risk  to  the  United  States  In 
providing  such  a  loan  guarantee  because  the 
banks  are  subordinating  their  outstanding 
$400  million  loans  to  the  government's  guar- 
anteed loan.  Thus,  they  asserted  the  security 
for  the  United  States  Is  more  than  adequate. 
On  the  other  hand  they  stated  that  tha 
banks  themselves  could  not  lend  the  addi- 
tional $250  million  without  the  govenunent 
guarantee  because  It  was  not  a  bankable  loan. 
When  the  shoe  was  on  their  foot  they  said 
that  the  security  offered  by  Lockheed  really 
isn't  worth  anything  because  It  is  difficult  to 
sell  a  plane  design  or  parts,  which  compose 
a  major  portion  of  the  company's  inventory. 
Finally,  If  the  additional  $250  million  was  not 
provided,  Lockheed  would  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy— and  they  would  allow  this  to  hap- 
pen before  Independently  providing  the  ad- 
ditional money  to  protect  the  $400  million 
they  had  already  extended  to  the  corporation. 
During  testimony  on  July  14,  I  had  the 
foUowlng  dialogue  with  Mr.  Chauncey  J. 
Medberry,  m.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Bank 
of  America  concerning  the  bankabillty  of  the 
loan: 

Mr.  Koch.  What  you  say  to  us  is,  we 
should  come  In  and  pick  it  up  because  you 
are  going  to  give  us  a  privileged  position.  I 
am  asking  you.  and  I  ask  the  question  of 
everybody  here,  are  there  not  banks  h«» 
today  who,  if  they  were  given  the  privileged 
position  of  having  a  preferential  situation 
for  the  additional  $250  million,  which  would 
come  in  and  offer  that  $250  million? 

Could  I  ask  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  this  question.  Is  there  a  bank  here.  If  it 
were  given  a  preferential  position  with  re- 
spect to  this  new  money,  the  $250  million, 
that  would  come  in  and  accept  that  offer?  Is 
there  no  btknk  here  that  would  want  such  a 
preferential  position? 

No. 

I  assume  by  your  silence  that  you  would 
all  turn  down  the  possibility  of  coming  in  as 
a  preferential  creditor  for  the  additional 
$250  million.  Would  you  agree,  Mr.  Medberry, 
that  apparently  is  the  situation? 

Mr.  Medbzkkt.  Yes,  I  agree. 

Mr.  Koch.  Let's  "gumft  for  the  moment 
that  everybody  at  this  table  agreed  to  sub- 
ordinate their  loans  to  the  bank  or  banks 
that  come  In  and  offer  the  addlUonal  380 
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to  continue  this.  Wouldn't  you  jump  at  that 
offer? 

Mr.  MxDBXRBT.  No,  I  certainly  would  not. 

Mr.  Koch.  Tell  me  why  not. 

Mr.  MxDBXKBT.  Beoaiiae  of  the  risk  In- 
volved. And  I  tried  to  put  that  Into  my 
testimony. 

Mr.  KocB.  Risk  In  the  new  $260  million 
loan? 

Mr.  BlxDBXBBT.  I  stated  that  the  govern- 
ment still  had  some  of  the  continuing  risk 
on  its  guarantee.  The  bank,  howwer,  would 
have  no  risk  on  that  $3S0  If  \ja»  VB.  govern- 
ment would  guarantee  It. 

Mr.  Koch.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  Do  you  see 
any  approcUble  risk  if  aU  other  loans  were 
subordinated  to  your  mAk-ing  an  additional 
$350  mllllcm  loan  which  bad  a  preference  In 
the  situation? 

Mr.  MmBKUT.  Tea,  Mr.  Koch,  I  do. 

TXSmCOKT   OF  DIPUTT   SKCSXTAXT   OF  DEFENSE 
DAVm  PACKABD 

The  testimony  of  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  David  Packard  was  enlightening, 
because  of  what  he  failed  to  say  as  much  as 
what  he  said.  Originally,  Mr.  Packard  filed 
a  statement  with  the  Committee  supporting  a 
$250  million  loan  guaiuntee  specifically  lim- 
ited to  Lockheed  while  opposing  the  $2  bil- 
lion loan  guarantee.  Before  appearing  the 
Deputy  Secretary  excised  from  his  remarks 
the  last  2>4  pages  which  contained  his  op- 
position to  the  $2  billion  program  proposed. 

The  argument  was  advanced  by  Deputy 
Secretary  Packard  and  others  that  what  is 
proposed  here  is  similar  to  the  assistance 
given  to  small  businesses  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

In  response  to  a  question  I  put  before 
Mr.  Packard  on  whether  the  SBA  provides 
assistance  to  a  small  firm  at  the  edge  of  bank- 
ruptcy,  he   responded : 

"Yes,  they  come  In  on  the  edge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. This  Is  one  of  the  purposes,  to  help 
small  business,  and  among  other  things  to 
keep  them  from  going  into  receivership." 

A  very  fundamental  question  should  be 
asked  at  this  point :  Is  it  the  function  of  gov- 
ernment to  bail  out  bankrupt  business — 
large  or  small?  Because  I  was  surprised  at 
Deputy  Secretary  Packard's  response  and 
reference  to  SBA  procedures,  I  wrote  to  the 
SBA  to  ascertain  Its  policy  on  loans  to 
small  businesses  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
I  received  the  foUowing  response  from  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Thomas  8.  Kleppe,  which 
speaks  for  itself: 

u.s.  ooveenment, 
Smaix  Bttsikess  Administration, 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  22.  1971. 
Ron.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
Houte  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Koch:  This  letter  will  reply  to 
yours  of  July  20,  1971,  requesting  Informa- 
tion relating  to  whether  the  Small  Business 
Administration  would  make  loans  to  small 
businesses  to  avoid  bankruptcy. 

The  prohibitions  which  you  cite  In  your 
letter  would  not  necessarily  preclude  such 
loans,  although  they  might,  depending  on  the 
circumstances  of  a  particular  case. 

Normally,  we  would  not  consider  as  eligible 
for  a  business  loan  an  applicant  which  Is 
facing  bankruptcy,  as  we  must  find  under 
our  statute  a  reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment ability.  This  would  obviously  be  diffi- 
cult to  do  In  most  cases. 

We  do  not  have  a  record  of  loans  made  to 
firms  facing  bankruptcy,  if  there  ever  were 
any  at  all. 

I  hope  that  this  information  is  helpful. 
Please  let  us  know  when  we  can  be  of  further 
service. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  S.  Kijefpe. 

Administrator. 
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In  bis  prepared  remarks.  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard  made  it  clear  that  the  Nation's  se- 
curity did  not  pivot  on  whether  the  govern- 
ment guarantees  the  loan  or  whether  Lock- 
heed goes  Into  bankruptcy. 

Packard  stated  on  July  19  before  our  Com- 
mittee: 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  we  do  not  think 
the  L-1011  Is  a  Defense  Department  ntpcm- 
sibUity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  desirability  of  a  broader  bUl,  a  larger  bill, 
is  not  related  to  the  requirements  for  the 
Defense  Industry,  It  la  related  to  require- 
ments for  a  broader  croae-section  of  industry. 

TXSTIMONT  or  SKCSETART    or  TXXASTTRT  JOKN 
CONNAIXT 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  philosophy 
with  req>ect  to  loans  and  guarantees  by  the 
United  States  government  to  corporations 
like  Lockheed  was  expressed  in  a  dialogue 
he  had  with  me  during  his  testimony.  We 
were  discussing  the  philosophical  problems 
raised  in  the  government's  involvement  in 
this  matter  in  free  enterprise. 

I  asked. 

"I  wonder  if  you  have  some  thoughts  .  .  . 
as  to  why  you  think  It  (the  government's 
guaranteeing  this  loan)  Is  not  an  assault  on 
the  free  enterprise  system." 

He  responded : 

"Mr.  Congressman,  let  me  put  it  in  this  con- 
text. I  have  great  regard  tar  Mr.  MedlMrry. 
I  think  he  Is  a  very  able  and  distinguished 
man.  I  have  beard  this  expressed  by  a  large 
number  of  business  people,  well,  we  are  afraid 
this  is  an  assault  on  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Tills  frankly  leaves  me  cold;  I  don't 
understand  this  argument.  I  dont  recall  that 
this  argiunent  was  very  persuasive  in  the 
case  of  the  RFC,  when  these  same  business- 
men came  in  and  said,  we  want  to  sell  K- 
products  to  Y-company,  but  we  want  an  ex- 
port-import loan.  So  what  are  we  doing?  We 
are  loaning  the  money  and  we  are  giiarantee- 
ing  the  payment  for  the  sale  of  their  com- 
modity or  their  product.  I  don't  see  any  great 
difference  between  guaranteeing  the  sale  of 
their  product  and  the  sale  of  this  product. 
When  they  come  in  and  they  want  a  guar- 
antee against  commercial  loss  on  overseas 
operations,  as  we  are  now  doing  to  the  tune 
of  $8  billion  under  OPIC,  we  dont  say  that 
this  violates  the  free  enterprise  system,  but 
we  sure  want  it." 

Mr.  Koch.  Let  me  ask,  how  far  down  the 
road  to  Socialism  do  you  want  to  take  us? 

Secretary  Connaixt.  I  am  not  talcing  you 
down  the  road  to  Socialism  at  all.  If  you  are 
embarked  on  that  course,  the  direction  was 
set  long  before  I  came  here.  (July  20,  1971) 

All  of  us  must  recognise  that  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  is  not  laissez-faire  in 
the  orthodox  sense — not  should  it  be.  Yet, 
we  can  rightfully  say  that  our  economy  em- 
bodies the  principle  of  "free  enterprise." 
There  is  indeed  a  role  for  government  to  play 
in  every  area  of  our  economy  and  It  does  so 
with  subsidies  and  other  assistance.  Yet  until 
this  point,  I  do  not  believe  that  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  have  the 
government  so  manage  the  economy  that  it 
will  provide  the  businesses  of  this  country 
and  in  particular  the  giant  corporations  with 
loans  or  loan  guarantees  when  they  are  on 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  If  this  legislation 
is  passed  we  shall  have  crossed  that  Rubicon 
and  placed  the  United  States  in  the  position 
of  deciding  what  businesses,  whether  mis- 
managed or  not,  shall  be  saved  from  bank- 
ruptcy with  government  loans  or  loan  guar- 
antees and  what  businesses  shall  not.  Last 
year,  more  than  11.000  businesses  in  this 
country  went  Into  bankruptcy.  Next  year,  if 
this  bill  is  passed,  among  a  similar  or  even 
larger  number  there  will  be  a  special  favored 
few  who  will  be  bcOled  out  by  the  VS.  Gov- 
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emmsnt — and  I  for  one  am  opposed  to  tha 
government's  extending  financial  lunlirtanrft 
to  that  point. 

TESTIlfONT   or   DE.    ASTHm   SURIVB 

Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
at  Oovemcvs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
was  the  last  witness  to  be  called.  His  mxp- 
port  of  the  $2  billion  loan  guarantee  leglala- 
tion  came  as  no  surprise  since  be  had  ad- 
vocated similar  bail-out  legiitation  for  tha 
Penn  Central  Railroad.  What  was  snzpilstng 
was  his  hindsight  on  this  matto'. 

On  July  20,  Dr.  Bums  told  the  Committee 
in  reqmnse  to  a  question  as  to  whether  b« 
would  have  approved  a  Fedsral  loan  guazan- 
tee  to  Penn  Central: 

Well,  I  can  answer  partly  by  way  of  hind- 
sight but  I  am  still  speculating  because  yoxir 
question  is  of  that  character.  I  think  that  If 
thu  legislation  itad  been  cm  the  statute  books 
and  if  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  emer- 
gency loan  guarantee  board  I  think  tl>at  Z 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  tbe  guarantee. 

Dr.  Bums  conceded  that  there  are  reputa- 
ble economists  who  disagree  with  lils  posi- 
tion on  this  legislation  but  he  sui^sorts  the 
legislation  because,  in  his  Judgment.  Lock- 
heed, without  the  loan,  will  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

His  advice  on  the  Penn  Central  Ballroad 
was  clearly  erroneous  and  I  submit  should 
not  l)e  followed  in  this  legislation  before  us. 

CONCLXTSION 

Tbe  legislation  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress, originally  to  i»ovlde  Lockheed  a  $360 
million  bail  out  now  extended  so  as  to  per- 
mit as  many  other  giant  corporations  to 
come  in  and  apply  for  $360  million  loan 
guarantees,  is  a  rerun  of  what  the  Adminis- 
tration sought  to  do  slightly  more  than  a 
year  ago  when  its  position  was  that  a  $300 
million  Federal  guarantee  to  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Transportation  Company  was  essential 
to  the  economy.  At  that  time,  an  official  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
stated: 

If  a  big  railroad  like  the  Penn  Central 
failed,  the  psychological  impact  would  be  ex- 
tremely damaging  to  the  financial  markets. 

Deq>lte  the  scare  tactics,  the  Congress  did 
not  agree  to  the  rescue  plan.  The  Penn  Cen- 
tral filed  for  bankruptcy  on  June  31,  1970 
and  the  Republic  still  stands.  The  railroad 
continues  to  nm,  the  workers  continue  to 
work  and  there  has  been  no  financial  panic. 
Had  the  Congress  followed  and  believed  the 
propaganda  and  emotional  statements  of  the 
Administration  officials  last  year,  the  mis- 
management, deceit  and  Illegal  activity  of 
Penn  Central  would  have  continued.  Th«« 
are  few  people  today  who  would  question 
that  the  Federal  government — the  taxpay- 
ers— wo\ild  have  lost  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  that  lll-concelved  scheme.  The 
Nixon  Administration  was  saved  a  monu- 
mental embarrassment  when  Congress  re- 
jected the  ettort  to  provide  that  slush  fund. 
This  Congress  should  again  save  the  Nlzon 
Administration  from  itself. 

Loans  and  loan  guarantees  of  this  nature 
would  perpetuate  overpriced  defense  con- 
tracts. As  stated  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Deferse.  tbe  Honorable  David  Packard,  In 
testimony  filed  with  this  Committee,  "Past 
policies  have  encouraged  defense  contractors, 
large  and  small  to  take  on  programs  beyond 
their  means.  That  Is  what  happened  vrith 
tbe  L-1011.  Lockheed  could  assimie  ways  to 
cover  large  overruns  which  might  occur  on 
their  defense  programs  .  .  .  For  this  reason, 
we  In  the  Department  of  Defense,  do  not 
need  nor  want  a  broad  loan  guarantee  bill 
which  will  only  encoxirage  a  continuation  of 
these  practices  which  have  caused  this  trou- 
ble." 

The  bill  rewards  corporate  mismanage- 
ment. There  exists  unrefuted  evidence  of 
mismanagement  by  Lockheed  which,  until 
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expUtned.  should  disqualify  the  company 
for  federal  assistance.  I  refer  to  the  public 
statements  of  Henry  H.  Durtjam.  a  former 
Lockheed  assistant  manager,  who  was  asked 
to  testify  before  the  Committee  but  was  not 
heard  within  the  time  llmltaUons  set  Such 
unrefuted  aUegaUons  raise  the  spectre  of 
*nother  Penn  Central  scandal  with  all  Its 
evidence  of  mismanagement  and  fraud  If 
Penn  Central  had  been  given  a  loan  guar- 
antee these  facts  might  never  have  come  to 
light. 

It  shortchanges  the  taipayer.  Under  the 
terms  of  HJi.  8433  as  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee, the  taxpayers  bear  a  subetanUal  risk 
of  $360  million  depending  on  the  future  sur- 
vival of  Lockheed.  The  legislation  does  not 
however,  assure  that  the  Interest  on  this  taso 
million  loan  wUl  be  paid  to  the  federal  treas- 
ury to  compensate  the  taxpayers  for  this  risk. 
Instead  the  legislation  In  its  ambiguous  con- 
struction allows  for  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional Interest  to  the  banks  which  have  re- 
fused to  advance  Lockheed  more  money 
wlthodt  a  federal  guarantee.  There  is  noth- 
ing m  the  blU  to  compensate  the  government 
for  the  risk  It  U  taking.  I  believe  there  are 
substantial  hidden  costs  to  the  taxpayer  un- 
der this  legislation.  It  will  establish  an  un- 
healthy relationship  between  subsidized  de- 
fense contractors  and  federal  officials,  and  an 
unfair  competitive  posiUon  for  other  cor- 
porations managing  with  their  own  resources 
and  doing  business  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Once  a  guarantee  has  been  awarded 
to  a  contractor,  this  fact  will  unavoidably  be 
taken  into  consideration  In  awarding  and  ad- 
ministering federal  contracts.  The  result  wUl 
be  substantial  additional  costs  for  already 
mgh-prlced  government  weapons  and  other 
purchases. 

The  unmet  needs  of  this  nation  cry  out  for 
resolution.  They  Include  schools,  hospitals 
housing  and  a  better  environment.  We  can-^ 
not  afford  this  coeUy  diversion 

»nl?it  *'i!f.  "^"^'^P"  of  the  Administration 
f^.  *f»«J^*'»e««»  who  appeared  In  support  of 
i^.i!?'"*"°'*'  ^  reminiscent  of  the  dire 
Kk?n°Lttfe^''^'^-'^=^  in  the  story  Of 
'•Goodness  gracious  me!"  said  Henney- 
penny;  the  sky's  a-going  to  fall;  I  must  go 
»nd  tell  the  king."  So  she  went  along  and  she 
went  along  and  she  went  along  til  she  met 
Cocky,  ocky.  "Oh!  I'm  going  to  tell  the  king 
the  sky  s  a-falllng."  says  Henney-penny.  "May 
IJ^^Z  *^***  ^"'"  ^^  Cocky-locky.  "Cer- 
^I'lnf??  H«f^«y-Penny.  So  Henney- 
penny  and  Cocky-locky  went  to  teU  the  king 
the  sky  was  falling."  " 

».,V  I",!  .^"'  '*"'  ^  P*"-  *!*•  «ky  wlU  not 
fall.  I  believe  it  was  incumbent  upon  the 

Tk  °^,***?  *°  ^*"  "»*  Witnesses  opposed  to 
the  bills.  It  -..-eU  may  be  that  had  it  had  .Ml 
Of  the  facts  before  it.  It  would  have  come  to 
a  different  conclusion. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  this  bill  be 
recommitted  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
committee  with  InstrucUons  for  the  Commit- 
tee  to  complete  its  hearings. 

In  TOncluslon  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  oppose  both  the  U50  million  loan 
guarantee  proposal  and  the  $2  blUlon  oro- 
pooal.  ^ 


ACXX>MPLKHMEhrre  OP  THE  CALI- 
FORNIA NATIONAL  GUARD 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  caxjFoaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  30,  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
^?eaker,  too  often  in  recent  months  we 
have  had  complaints  and  comments 
about  the  military,  the  National  Guard 
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and  the  Reserve  Forces.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  other  side  of 
the  story. 

The  California  National  Guard  has 
for  the  past  several  years  been  deeply 
Involved    in    community    and    youth- 
oriented  programs.  Since  the  National 
Guard  from  the  days  of  Concord  has 
been  traditionally  rooted  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  it  is  located,  it  is  felt  that 
each  unit  must  share  the  responsibilities 
of  the  community,  and  must  initiate  and 
participate  in  the  various  community 
programs.  These  programs  are  conducted 
entirely  on  a  voluntary  basis;  no  pay  is 
mvolved:    the   participants    contribute 
from  their  extra  time  and  sometimes 
entirely  fund  from  their  own  pockets  the 
costs    of   food    and   recreaUon,    where 
underprivileged  children  are  concerned. 
This  organization  and  much  of  its  equip- 
ment are  peculiarly  weU  suited  to  these 
programs.  The  costs  of  such,  gasoline 
hibricants,  and  so  forth,  are  minimal! 
They  cannot,  of  course,  support  all  activ- 
ities brought  to  their  attention,  as  they 
are  bound  by  certain  Federal  regulations 
relating  to  use  of  equipment  and  all  pro- 
grams   must   be   consistent    with    the 
maintenance  of  their  training  and  readi- 
ness levels. 

A  compilation  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  California  National  Guard  in  this 
area,  which  is  referred  to  as  domestic 
action  programs,  for  the  calendar  year 
1970  indicates  a  broad  and  varied  spec- 
trum of  service  involvement  at  the  local 
level. 

For  the  purpose  of  simplicity,  state- 
wide unit  activities  in  these  areas  have 
been  divided  into  five  categories:  ecol- 
ogy and  reclamation  projects;  support  to 
needy  and  underprivileged;  support  to 
community  service  organizations;  sup- 
port to  governmental  agencies;  and  mis- 
cellaneous assistance  and  service  pro- 
grams. Listed  below  are  the  five  major 
categories  and  the  involvement  of  the 
California  National  Guard  in  each. 

First.  Ecology  and  reclamation  proj- 
ects—1,335  California  National  Guards- 
men and  townspeople  on  12  different 
occasions  participated  in  these  projects 
This  activity  includes  such  programs  as 
recycling  waste  material,  cleanup  proj- 
ects and  reseeding  wilderness  areas. 

Second.  National  Guard  support  to 
needy  and  underprivileged— a  total  of 
2.154  guardsmen  sustained  varied  pro- 
grams on  11  different  occasions.  National 
Guard  support  included  such  activities  as 
delivering  clothes  and  medical  supplies 
to  three  Indian  sites,  distributing  food 
and  toys  to  needy  children  and  providing 
campouts  for  underprivileged  childrrai. 
Third.  Support  to  community  service 
organizations— The  overall  involvement 
of  the  National  Guard  in  support  of  com- 
munity service  organizations  was  the 
most  far-reaching  and  largest  category 
The  Guard  supported  local  civic  groups 
73  times  during  1970  which  encompassed 
activities  ranging  from  construction  of 
Uttie  league  baseball  fields  to  active  In- 
volvement in  all  segments  of  the  Boy 
Scout  program.  Approximately  47.000 
participants  and  Guardsmen  were  in- 
volved in  this  category. 
Fourth.    Support    given    to    govem- 
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mental  organizations— The  California 
NatUmal  Guard  was  requested  on  21  oc- 
casions to  assist  governmental  agencies 
that  are  primarily  engaged  in  sustaining 
community  and  youth  programs.  In  this 
respect  local  governmental  and  Guard 
personnel  numbered  ai^roximately 
25.500  In  projects  which  Included  medical 
treatment  and  consultation  with  inmates 
at  the  San  Francisco  County  jail  to  pro- 
viding personnel  and  equipment  in  sup- 
port of  repair  of  flood-damaged  roads, 
snow  removal,  construction,  and  cleanup 
assignments. 

Fifth.  Miscellaneous — The  California 
National  Guard  participated  in  several 
programs  which  were  Initiated  and  con- 
ducted solely  on  the  local  unit  level. 
"Hiese  activities  involved  over  23,500  local 
citizens  and  Guardsmen  on  11  separate 
occasions.  Examples  of  their  involve- 
ment in  this  area  are  safety  classes  on  the 
care  and  use  of  hunting  weapons  and 
visits  to  veterans'  hospitals. 

I  would  like  to  note  further  that  many 
of  the  above-mentioned  programs  are 
continuous  year-round  projects  Addi- 
tionally, many  of  the  community  rela- 
tions events  participated  in  by  the  Cali- 
fornia National  Guard  did  not  fall  into 
the  categories  listed  above.  The  Guard's 
involvement  in  these  areas  was,  however 
substantial.  These  included  parades,  con- 
certs, radio  broadcasts,  providing  speak- 
ers to  civil  clubs  and  seminars.  For  ex- 
ample, during  1970,  22  events  of  Guard 
involvement  in  color  giiard  presenta- 
tions, parades  and  radio  broadcasts  were 
either  witnessed  or  heard  by  1,800,000 
citizens. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  Maj.  Gen.  Glenn  C 
Ames,  commanding  general  of  the  Cali- 
fornia National  Guard,  and  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dedicated 
young  men  who  devoted  their  spare  time 
to  prepare  for  the  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  then  on  top  of  meetini:  this  first 
and  foremost  responsibility  have  added 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  hours  of  volun- 
teer service  to  their  fellow  man,  deserve 
the  highest  of  commendations.  Thank 
you. 


A  COLLEGE  STUDENT'S  VIEWS  ON 
THE  IRRESPONSIBLE  INCREASE 
OF  FEDERAL  LARGESS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or  CKOBGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVWJ 

Friday.  July  30,  1971 


Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  day  or  two 
ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  young  col- 
lege student  constituent  which  clearly 
expresses  a  feeling  shared  by  a  great 
many  serious-minded  students  and 
others  who  see  the  consequences  of  an 
ultraliberal  and  irresponsible  never-end- 
ing increase  of  Federal  largess  from  an 
already  empty  larder. 

Clearly  recognizing  and  supporting  a 
responsibility  to  assist  those  who  cannot 
help  themselves,  I  join  this  constituent 
in  the  firm  conviction  that  Idleness  and 
indolence  encouraged  by  a  "spend  and 
spend,  tax  and  tax,  elect  and  elect"  atti- 
txide  can  only  lead  to  a  decaying  society. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  enter  this 
constituent's  letter  in  the  Record. 

JuLT  24.  1971. 
The  Honorable  John  J.  Fltnt.  Jr.. 
17.5.  House  of  Representatives , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  CoNcaassMAM  Fltnt:  On  last  night's 
news  program  on  WAGA-TV  it  was  reported 
that  the  federal  food  stamp  program  is  now 
open  to  students  and  hippies,  who,  prior  to 
the  pubUclty  afforded  to  such  announce- 
ment, were  not  participating  In  the  program 
to  any  large  extent.  I  would  like  to  know  tohy 
the  government  is  aUowlng  this  to  happen. 
I  am  a  resident  of  Butts  County.  I  am  now 
attending  Law  School  at  the  University.  I 
graduated  from  Georgia  Tech  In  Septem- 
ber, 1970,  and  during  the  foiir  years  I  was 
at  Tech  I  became  acquainted  with  many  cf 
the  students  and  hippies  In  Atlanta.  Al- 
though not  an  "expert"  on  them,  I  feel  that 
because  I  was  a  student  In  Atlanta  and  the 
same  age  as  many  of  those  who  are  seeking 
to  be  fed  by  the  government  that  I  can  speak 
for  a  large  number  of  people  in  my  age 
group. 

There  Is  no  logical  or  valid  reason  for  the 
government  subsidizing  this  scum.  There  are 
many  i>eople  in  the  State  and  In  your  dis- 
trict who,  when  their  money  ran  low  or  out, 
had  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  their  educa- 
tion In  order  to  feed  themselves  and  their 
families.  Now  these  same  people  are  being 
taxed  heavily  (and  the  news  media  tells  of 
another  tax  Increase  for  next  year)  to  pay 
for  the  food  this  scum  consumes.  No  one 
gave  them  food  while  they  were  in  school, 
and  I  believe  that  even  If  It  would  have  been 
avaUable  that  their  pride  and  honor  would 
have  kept  them  from  taking  it.  Will  these 
so-called  "students"  become  self-reliant,  de- 
velop any  self -pride  when  they  realize  that 
when  things  are  rough  and  they  become 
financially  distressed  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  step  In,  give  them  a  shoulder 
to  cry  on.  lead  them  by  the  hand  and  develop 
a  cure  for  every  social  and  personal  lU?  I 
think  not.  The  only  result  possible  Is  that 
these  people  will  lean  more  and  more  heav- 
ily on  the  government.  They  will  not  be  able 
to  solve  their  problems  by  themselves.  They 
will  not  take  the  initiative,  nor  even  look 
toward  others  for  help.  They  will  only  cry, 
"Big  Brother;  do  something,  give  me  some 
money,  give  me  this,  give  me  that!"  And  of 
course  Big  Brother,  bleeding  at  the  heart, 
will  stretch  out  his  left  h%nd  and  respond. 
"Give  me  your  abused,  dlscriminated-agalnst 
hand,  and  I  will  do  everything  for  you  from 
your  birth  to  your  death."  With  his  other 
hand  he  will  reach  out  to  those  who  work 
hard,  and  do  not  wish  him  to  run  their  lives 
and  make  their  decisions,  and  steal  their 
money. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  Is  done  In  the  name 
of  "take  from  the  haves  and  give  to  the  have- 
nots",  which  could  be  more  adequately  de- 
scribed as  "take  from  the  industrious  and 
reward  the  shiftless".  It  seems  that  the  for- 
mer phrase  was  the  underlying  basis  of  the 
government's  taxation  system  at  it  Incep- 
tion and  up  to  today,  while  the  latter  phrase 
has  oome  to  characterize  the  government's 
performsknce  in  relation  to  the  scum  In  our 
society. 

I  cannot  readUy  understand  why  I  should 
be  taxed  to  feed  those  students  and  espe- 
cially the  trashy  hippies.  My  father  and 
mother,  who  Incidentally  went  to  high  school 
with  you,  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  be 
able  to  send  me  to  Georgia  Tech.  I  appreciate 
their  efforts  more  than  words  can  describe. 
My  wife  and  I  are  both  working  now  In  order 
that  I  can  go  to  Law  School.  We  are  not  rich 
and  are  unable  to  afford  any  small  luxuries. 
One  reason  for  this  Is  that  we  do  not  make 
a  lot  of  money  at  our  jobs  and  the  other 
reason  Is  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
money  we  do  make  Is  taken  away,  stolen  If 
you  will,  by  the  federal  government  in  order 
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to  subsidize  those  who  are  too  damn  lazy  to 
work.. 

In  short  we  are  sick  and  tired  of  working 
hard  and  then  having  the  government  give  a 
reward  to  those  who  won't  work.  Even  more 
aggravating  than  the  government's  action  Is 
the  basis  for  their  action.  The  people  of  this 
State,  and  I  beUeve  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
are  not  fooled  by  the  statements  the  leaders 
make  when  an  announcement  Is  made  that 
the  government  Is  going  to  extend  Its  re- 
wards Into  a  new  area.  So  many  times  we 
hear  that  the  poor,  oppressed  and  downtrod- 
den will  be  helped  by  showers  of  dollars.  This 
Is  a  farce.  The  social  scientists  can  think  up 
any  reason  for  justifying  government  spend- 
ing. But  they  fool  no  one  any  more.  The  tax- 
payer happens  to  live  with  the  downtrodden 
souls  and  he,  better  than  anyone  else,  knows 
the  problem  I 

I  have  lived  and  stUl  am  living  with  the 
poor,  helpless  students  and  hippies.  In  the 
government's  view  they  should  be  rewarded. 
Why?  They  have  no  money  and  therefore  are 
unable  to  buy  food.  See  how  easily  that  fol- 
lows. No  money,  no  food.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  government  views  me  as  having  a  little 
money,  so  therefore  I  should  be  wUUng  to 
give  part  of  It  away  to  those  who  have  no 
money.  How  logical!  How  neatly  It  fits  Into 
the  mold  that  the  social  scientists  have  de- 
veloped. That  is  the  result  which  exactly 
coincides  with  the  conclusions  of  their  hy- 
potheses. 

But,  other  people.  Including  myself,  view 
the  whole  matter  through  a  different  pair  of 
glasses.  We  keep  focusing  on  leeches!  No 
matter  how  much  we  keep  trying  to  adjust 
our  focus  and  expand  our  range  of  vision 
we  continue  to  see  the  same  thing — ^leeches. 
Try  as  we  may,  we  cannot  detach  ourselves 
from  the  very  real  fact  that  we  have  to  pay 
the  ticket  for  those  around  us  who  wlU  never 
try  to  buy  their  own. 

Is  this  as  It  should  be?  To  some,  especlaUy 
those  on  the  receiving  end,  the  answer  Is  yes. 
To  those  on  the  giving  end  the  answer  Is  no. 

I  would  like  to  urge  you,  as  my  Congress- 
man, to  use  your  efforts  to  have  the  govern- 
ment refrain  from  helping  those  who  don't 
help  themselves.  If  the  students  and  hippies 
don't  want  to  work,  then  why  should  I  feed 
them.  I  work  hard  and  If  they  want  to  sit 
aroimd  on  their  back  sides,  then  by  all  means 
let  them.  If  they  get  hungry  enough,  then 
maybe  they  will  g^  to  work.  The  government 
has  not  given  me  anything  but  less  money 
than  I  earned.  Where  does  the  logic  lie  when 
a  government  penalizes  those  who  try  hard 
and  then  rewards  those  who  don't?  If  you  can 
give  me  an  answer,  then  please  do  for  some- 
where In  my  education,  I  have  missed  It. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  ranaln 
Sincerely, 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  HTT.T. 
CITY,  KANS. 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  30,  1971 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years,  there  has  been  an 
overriding  concern  on  the  part  of  this 
body  and  the  Government  as  a  whole, 
regarding  the  pressing  problems  of  urban 
America.  Too  often  we  have  ignored  the 
indirect  cause  of  many  of  these  prob- 
lems— ^low  farm  income  and  a  lack  of 
opportunity  in  rural  and  small-town 
America. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  my 
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congressional  district,  the  First  District 
of  western  Kansas,  had  a  net  population 
loss  of  36,000.  The  rural  State  of  Kansas 
ranked  41st  on  the  list  of  the  50  States 
in  total  growth  of  payroll  jobs  from  1960- 
70.  This  outmlgration  and  loss  of  job 
opportunity  in  our  rural  areas  has.  of 
course,  caused  many  of  our  rural  citizens 
to  look  for  employment  in  our  over- 
crowded cities.  However,  this  has  not 
been  the  case  in  wie  city  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  the  community  of 
Hill  City. 

In  Hill  City  a  small  group  of  con- 
cerned citizens  banded  together  to  create 
an  economic  development  group  to  try 
to  Improve  their  community's  future.  The 
result  of  this  alliance  of  self-help 
enthusiasts  including  farmers,  bankers, 
businessmen,  and  low  income  laborers 
was  Kansas  Food  Products.  Inc.,  a  plant 
to  slaughter  and  process  rabbits,  an  idea 
conceived  by  Dr.  Ksu-l  Kobler. 

The  farmers  in  the  area  produce  the 
domestic  rabbits  and  sell  them  to  the 
plant.  The  rabbit  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts are  then  marketed  for  domestic  use. 
The  b3i>roducts  and  other  portions  of  the 
rabbit  carcass  are  sold  on  contract  to 
medical  research  facilities.  This  plant 
has  stimulated  the  local  economy 
through  jobs  for  unemployed  citizens  and 
provided  an  additional  source  of  income 
for  farmers  with  sagging  farm  profits. 

The  management  wisely  chose  to  build 
the  plant  to  USDA  meat  inspection  speci- 
fications, 80  the  consumer  would  be  as- 
sured of  wholesome  meat.  Their  par- 
ticipation in  USDA  inspection  is  strictly 
voluntary  and  costs  over  $15,000  annual- 
ly. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  mandatory  inspection  of 
rabbits  slaughtered  for  human  food. 
HJl.  8714.  Since  rabbit  meat  and  rabbit 
byproducts  have  the  lowest  cholesterol 
and  the  highest  protein  value  of  any 
meat,  it  seems  reasonable  to  provide 
USDA  inspecticm  for  rabbit  processors 
on  the  same  basis  as  Federal  inspection 
of  meat  and  poultry  processing  plants  as 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act. 

This  would  insure  a  constant  supply  of 
low  cost,  nutritive  rabbit  meat  so  im- 
portant to  the  treatment  of  certain 
health  problems  and  for  medical  re- 
search. It  would  also  maintain  the 
viability  of  Hill  City's  self-help  initiative 
in  providing  new  (^portunity  in  rural 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  the  following 
articles  in  the  Record  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  the  Kansas  Food  Products,  Inc., 
rabbit  processing  plant  and  the  impor- 
tance of  prompt,  favorable  consideration 
of  H.R.  8714: 

[N(»ton  Dally  Telegram  (Kans.),  ^rU  19, 
1971] 

Rabbtt  Plant  Pkospbcts  Iicpkovx  Iif  Hnx 

CiTT 

Hru.  Crrr. — ^Kansas  Pood  Products,  Inc.. 
a  rabbit  processing  plant  here,  has  a  new 
opportunity  to  grow  as  result  of  a  stock- 
holders decision. 

The  stockholders  voted  to  allow  a  holding 
company  to  be  formed  from  within  their  own 
membership  and  buy  control  of  the  company 
for  $100,000. 

This  would  enable  the  firm  to  qualify  for  a 
$200,000  loan  from  the  Kansas  Development 
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Credit  Ciotpontlon.  whlob  would  be  90  per- 
cent guarenteed  by  the  SnuJl  Bustneei 
Mtmlnlstntlon. 

Fommtlon  of  the  10  to  IS-member  holding 
oompenjr,  porchsM  of  the  S8  percent  of  stock 
necenery  for  control  and  the  other  arrange- 
xnents  are  to  be  ooo^leted  within  3  weeks. 

Other  changes  are  expected  to  place  the 
company  in  a  better  situation  to  take  advan- 
tage of  potential  markets.  The  total  $300,000 
in  new  working  capital  would  permit  the 
company  to  buy  new  equipment  and  embark 
on  an  advertlalng  campaign  to  encourage 
more  area  persons  to  raise  rabbits. 

The  plant  began  operations  June  i.  1909. 
with  capacity  to  slaughter  about  aooo  rabbits 
dally,  but  hasnt  been  able  to  obtain  that 
many.  Present  operations  are  800  to  1000 
rabbits  dally,  according  to  Kevin  Kobler. 
manager. 

Rabbit  iswms  more  expensive  in  dollar- 
per-pound  cost  untU  buyers  recognize  Its 
hlgh-proteln,  low-fat  content,  high  per- 
centage of  edible  meat  and  other  factors. 
Kobler  said,  and  more  rabbit  would  be  eaten 
If  it  were  available. 

(Xnnpany  oOolals  are  negotiating  for  3  new 
marketing  outlets  which  should  btip  expand 
bigness.  They  want  to  wholesale  their  proc- 
essed rabbits  on  fresh  basis  to  lliompson 
Poultry  Co..  I61a,  instead  of  marketing  It 
on  fresh,  froaen  basis.  Kobler  said  the  fresh 
meat  maAet  Is  more  profitable  than  froaen. 

Also,  the  company  hopes  Munns  Medical 
Supply  Co..  Topeka.  wUl  market  Its  biologi- 
cal products  from  prncieseed  rabbits,  such  as 
blood  serum  and  brain. 

Kobler  said  the  HIU  City  nrm  has  done 
some  of  this,  but  the  Topeka  Arm  has  better 
knowledge  of  the  market  available  through 
pharmaceutical,  hospital  and  medical  uses. 

Finally,  the  change  by  May  i  will  include 
**»•  >rrtval  of  Arkle  Budklns,  now  at  Munns, 
as  new  KW  plant  manager,  and  r«-asslgn- 
ment  of  Kobler  as  his  assistant.  Kobler,  38. 
said  the  loan  agency  recommended  that  a 
manager  with  more  marketing  experience 
would  help  the  plant. 

Another  factor  in  the  KFP  growth  pros- 
pect Is  the  announcement  that  the  state 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  considers 
opening  a  Single  Purpose  Action  agency  here 
to  loan  funds  to  rabbit  producers. 

[Prom  the  Ulyeses  News,  May  30. 1971  j 
Bwmo  Ltle  Kn>8  Raise  Rabbits — "Haix- 
RAJsmo  ExputENCx"  Good  for  YormosTEM 
Get  four  kids  and  about  50  white  rabbits 
together  and  you  have— weU.  what  you  have 
depends  on  the  kids,  and  It  depends  on  the 
rabbits. 

Ttoe  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swing  Lyle 
began  a  rabblt-ralslng  project  a  year  ago 
•rfter  purchasing  breeding  stock  from  the 
Vernon  Koehn's.  who  have  a  full-scale  rab- 
bit venture  in  operation.  The  kids  and  the 
rabbits  seem  to  be  doing  fine,  thotjgh,  like 
all  stockmen,  they  have  to  have  help  some- 
times. 

The  venture  u  paying  to  the  extent  that 
the  youngstvs  are  now  beginning  to  pay  for 
the  equipment.  They  have  only  about  $300 
invested  In  the  business,  and  i^en  this  Is 
paid  off  they  will  put  the  money  in  a  sav- 
ings account.  Penny.  13.  Dan.  11.  Kevin.  10 
and  Lyn.  9.  all  have  a  hand  In  the  buslneas 
But  Joan.  3,  merely  loves  the  rabbits. 

niey  have  13  does  and  three  bucks,  and 
plan  to  remain  at  about  this  nmnber  in 
breeding  stock,  although  the  plans  are  to 
continue  to  boost  the  Utter  slae  by  culling 
out  the  low  producers.  Rabbits  produce 
about  three  litters  a  year,  and  there  is  a 
Utter  of  30  ready  to  go  to  market  now 
About  340  la  Mrs.  Lyle's  estimate  of  a  typical 
Tsar's  production. 

The  rabbits,  when  they  reach  the  market 
slae  of  four  to  4H  pounds,  go  the  HIU  City 
Rabbltry.  This  takee  about  eight  weeks.  They 
May  In  the  cages  with  the  does  untU  they 
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are  four  to  six  weeks  (dd,  and  after  that 
go  Into  cages  for  weanflngs 

The  old  chicken  house  that  the  youngsters 
took  over  for  the  project  now  has  15  cages 
fuU  of  thriving  bunny  life,  and  15  more 
cages  have  iMen  ordered,  "mieyni  be  put  to 
use  Just  as  soon  as  they  get  here,"  Mrs. 
Lyle  said. 

The  rabbits  are  fed  on  commercial  feed 
mixed  with  mUo  and  wheat  straw,  the 
breeding  stock  getting  four  ounces  In  the 
two  dally  feedings,  and  the  growing  rabbits 
aU  they  want. 

Mrs.  Lyle  praised  the  Koehns  for  their 
help  In  emergencies,  and  In  giving  advice  on 
the  project. 

[Prom  Midway,  May  38. 1971  ] 

Lzxx  Tax  Mam  Sats.  "BASBrrs  Abb  Wrxbx 
It's  At.  Babt" 

(By  David  Arnold) 
(Note. — The  table  was  &  large  one,  but  the 
three  were  crowded  together  at  one  corner  of 
It.  "No  room!  No  room!"  they  cried  when 
they  saw  AUoe  coming.  "There's  plenty  of 
room  I"  said  Alice  Indignantly,  and  she  sat 
down  In  a  large  arm-chair  at  one  end  of  the 
table. 

"Have  some  wine,"  the  March  Hare  said 
In  an  enoouraglng  tone. 

Alice  looked  aU  around  the  table,  but  there 
was  nothing  on  It  but  tea.  "I  dont  see  any 
wine,"  she  remarked. 

"There  isn't  any"  scdd  the  March  Hare.  .  .  . 

"Youi  hair  wants  cutting,"  said  the  Hatter. 

He  had  been  looking  at  Alice  for  some  time 

with  great  curlotulty.  and  this  was  his  first 

speech.) 

Hnj,  Crrr. — Arkle  O.  Hudklns  acted  a  Uttle 
like  Alice  In  Wonderland  when  be  arrived 
In  Hill  City  recently  to  manage  Knnnan  Pood 
Products  Inc. 

Only  Arkle.  whose  hair  wants  cutting,  too, 
and  who  favors  seven -Inch  ties  that  scream 
like  a  U^t  show,  saw  much  more  than  a 
cup  of  tea  on  the  Western  Kansas  prairie. 
Arkle  saw  a  nice  wine  sauce,  dripping 
lavishly  over  a  boned,  roUed  and  roasted 
rabbit — "a  gounnet  Item." 

Arkle,  you  see,  loves  rabbits.  Not  the  wUd 
variety,  but  the  all-white  meat  kind  that 
are  ranch  bred. 

And  Kansas  Food  Products  Is  in  the  un- 
likely business  of  processing  rabbits  for  the 
nation's  dinner  tables. 

You  might  oaU  It  the  Oreat  HIU  City  Biumy 
Boom. 

To  Arkle,  33 — with  a  background  in  stomp- 
ing French  grapes,  selling  motorcycles,  work- 
ing for  a  baroness,  making  ties  like  the  ones 
he  wears,  planning  cities,  consulting  with 
Kansas  businessmen  and  advertising  Topelm 
Industry — the  rabbit  business  can  do  no 
wrong. 

"Rabbits  are  where  It's  at,  baby!"  he  says, 
his  eyes  widening  behind  tinted  glasses,  his 
hands  drawing  enormous  volumes  of  space 
Into  his  gThsp.  Images  are  bis  business  and 
seUlng  lA  his  trade.  So  Arkle  wants  to  put  a 
rabbit  on  every  dinner  table,  a  lucky  charm 
In  every  kid's  pocket,  and  a  fur  hat  on  every 
woman's  head. 

Kansas  Food  Products  is  one  of  only  three 
UJ3.  Dept.  of  AgrlciUture-lnspected  rabbit 
processing  plants  In  the  United  States.  Each 
is  surrounded  by  a  few  fuU-tlme  rabbit 
growers  and  hundreds  of  backyard  entre- 
penevirs  who  see  the  fun  and  profit  of  raising 
rabbits.  The  processor  buys  and  collects  the 
young  rabUts  by  the  truckload  to  klU,  dress 
and  package  as  fryers  or  roasters  for  the 
dinner  table.  The  processors  then  can  sell 
Just  about  anything  else  as  a  biological  by- 
product for  research. 

A  week  ago  a  man  from  BClssourl  phar- 
maceutical firm  called  Arkle. 

"How  much  do  you  charge  tor  rabbit  mine. 

to  use  the  biological  term?"  IHe  man  asked. 

Arkle  sat  in  silence,  about  to  say  he'd  give 

the  stuff  away.  Who  ever  heard  of  selling 

rabbit  lulne?  he  thought. 
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But  he  threw  a  number  Into  the  receiver, 
"Ten  doUars  a  Uter." 

From  the  earphone  came  words  of 
agreement. 

"They  don't  know  what  they're  talking 
about  In  this  buslnees  and  I  don't  either," 
the  domesticated  rabbit  man  said,  "but  the 
whole  business  Is  gonna  boom. 

"I've  talked  to  people  In  research  at  the 
University  of  Southern  CaUfomla  and  Just 
the  other  day  a  woman  caUed  me  from  Dow 
Chemical  In  New  York. 

"Man,  I've  never  gotten  a  caU  from  Dow 
before,  have  you?  Wow  I  Why,  I've  never 
even  gotten  a  letter  from  them  before.  TTils 
gal  asked  aU  sorts  of  qiieetlons  like  how 
many  rabbits  can  we  process  in  a  day  and 
how  many  raisers  have  we  got  and  how  far 
away  are  they.  You  know,  the  kind  of  In- 
formation they  can  feed  Into  one  of  their 
Uttle  computers  and  come  up  with  an 
answer  on. 

"So  I  didn't  tell  her.  I  Just  wrote  a  letter 
asking  what  they  wanted  to  know. 

"Man,  there's  something  going  on  when 
I>ow  Chemical  calls  you  up  like  that. 

"I  come  In  here  at  six  In  the  morning  and 
I  Just  sit  here  and  grin. 

"We're  writing  to  aU  of  the  hospitals  In 
the  United  States.  Why  do  you  know  that 
rabbit  meat  is  86  per  cent  digestible  and 
the  next  cloeest  one  is,  I  believe  pork?",  he 
added. 

"How  often  do  you  serve  your  famUy  rab- 
bit, lady?" 

"Have  you  bought  rabbit  here  before?" 

He  got  stares  and  puzzled  faces,  a  few  no's. 

A  few  days  later  he  got  a  caU  from  the 

bank  vice  president.  Do  you  want  the  Job,  the 

vice   president   asked:    general  manager  of 

Kansas  Pood  Products? 

Arkle  put  him  off  a  few  days,  designed  the 
campaign  and  went  to  mu  City  to  Lem's 
Chinese  Cafe  to  say  yes  to  the  vice  president 
over  sweet  and  sour  pcM'k. 

"They're  going  to  put  rabbit  on  their  menu 
at  Lem's,"  Arkle  says  proudly. 

He  Is  pushing  rabbits,  stewed,  braised. 
fried.  In  spaghetti,  pot  pies,  salad,  in  devil 
sauce,  stuffed  with  seaame-thyme,  or  In  the 
old  coimtry  Hasenpfeffer  recipe. 

First,  there  were  the  letters  to  hospitals 
offering  contracts  for  an  85  per  cent  digesti- 
ble. aU-whlte  meat  rabbit  at  low  prices.  Then, 
he  shot  a  letter  off  to  Swanks,  the  ciiff  Unk 
people.  Want  a  few  thousand  rabbit  feet  a 
day?  he  asked. 

Then  the  other  day  he  talked  to  a  Kansas 
City  food  broker  and  said  he  wanted  Kroger's 
national  rabbit  account. 

A  week  later,  the  broker  agreed. 
"It's  gonna  be  like  a  snowbaU,  now,"  Arkle 
said. 

The  meat  of  the  rabbit  should  put  the 
company's  books  in  the  black  soon,  Arkle 
bellevee.  Then  he'll  go  big  In  the  biological 
byproducts.  One  pharmaceutical  company 
lists  prices  for  everything  in  the  rabbit  from 
carotid  arteries,  eyes,  and  livers  to  tongues, 
mammary  glands,  tonsils  and  a  few  other 
things  that  make  amateur  rabbit  men  blush. 
Arkle  has  a  glass  tube  the  size  of  a  fat 
pencil  that  Is  filled  with  a  rabbit's  crushed 
brains.  Enough  of  the  greyish-red  powder  to 
cover  a  Uttle  fingernail  Is  worth  $1.76. 

And  Swank  sells  lucky  rabbit's  foot  charms 
for  $7.60. 

"I've  got  four  letters  In  to  them  and  I  can 
give  them  about  8,000  feet  a  day,"  he  said. 

"Everybody  I  caU  on  the  phone,  even  the 
telephone  operators.  I  ask.  Have  you  ever 
eaten  rabbit?'  and  they  say  'Rabbit?'  " 

Kansas  Food  Products  is  now  doing  less 
than  $500,000  a  year  in  business.  But  Arkle 
sees  the  day  when  that  wlU  Jump  to  mavbe 
$1  mlUlon. 

Arkle  talks  like  the  bunny  business  Is 
going  to  boom  any  day  now  and  he's  worried. 
Ever  since  he  got  the  call  from  Dow  he  has 
been  saying  to  himself,  "I  think  what's  gonna 
happen  is  Dow  or  somebody  might  Just  come 
In  and  gobble  us  up." 
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UntU  he  gets  gobbled  up,  Arkle  Is  going  to 
push  rabbits. 

The  rabbit  business,  of  course.  Is  no  get- 
Tlch-overnlght  scheme.  There  are  aU  the  pit- 
falls present  in  any  Uvestock  buslnees.  The 
Industry  faces  the  task  of  convincing  a  T- 
bone  generation  that  rabbit  Is  Just  as  good  as 
beef  or  pork. 

StUl.  there  Is  the  increasingly  urgent  ques- 
tion of  producing  more  food  for  more  people. 
And  a  few  men  like  Arkle  Hudklns  see  rab- 
bits as  playing  a  larger  role  In  that  Increased 
food  production. 

"In  any  game  the  longer  you  kick  on  that 
door,  the  qiUcker  you'll  get  in,"  he  says  with- 
out doubt.  And  he  Is  kicking  on  doors  In 
Houston  and  Denver,  keeping  an  ear  open 
for  the  Dow  foot  that  might  come  through 
his  own  door. 

It's  a  fast  buslnees  with  doors  being  kicked. 
whUe  white  California  does  deliver  litters 
of  seven  or  eight  baby  rabbits  five  times  a 
year. 

As  one  rabbit  raiser  In  HIU  City  said,  "You 
never  quite  catch  up  with  rabbits." 

Arkle  will  try  because  he  saw  wine  sauce, 
dripping  lavishly  over  a  boned.  roUed  roast 
of  rabbit,  where  AUce  In  Wonderland  only 
saw  tea. 

Rabbit  men  deal  In  statistics.  They  have 
to  prove  what  is  mathematically  fantastic, 
but  has  not  yet  caught  the  public's  fancy. 
They  say  rabbit  production  Is  sure-fire — the 
old  fun  and  profit  motive.  They  say  It  is  the 
most  nutritious  meat  available  and  every- 
body should  want  to  eat  it.  It  tastes  good.  It's 
good  for  you.  The  processor  can  make  money. 
Everything  on  the  rabbit  can  be  sold,  even 
the  ears. 

Arkle  has  been  a  statistically  minded  rab- 
bit Industry  spokesman  four  weeks  now.  ever 
since  he  accepted  an  offer  to  come  to  HIU 
City  and  take  over  the  local  Industry,  make 
a  marketing  and  a  promotional  miracle  out 
of  a  local  man's  dream. 

The  dream  was  Dr.  Karl  Kobler's.  He  Is 
the  town's  general  practitioner,  the  one  who 
can  trace  his  medical  practice  to  delivering 
Just  about  every  baby  In  town  and  his  famUy 
tree  to  most  of  the  store  front  signs.  The  doc- 
tor and  his  family  fell  into  the  rabbit  raising 
hobby  many  years  ago  and,  as  rabbits  wUl 
do.  the  hobby  exploded  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  doctor's  backyard. 

So  he  buUt  a  company  that  today  has  about 
300  mostly  local  stockholders  and  about  36 
employee.  The  company  and  its  board  operate 
the  rabbit  processing  plant. 

Dr.  Kobler  wanted  to  go  big  In  the  rabbit 
buslneas,  but  more  than  that,  he  wanted  to 
create  a  few  Jobs  in  HUl  City  and  he  had  this 
dream  of  putting  highly  nutritioxis,  aU-whIte, 
domesticated  rabbit  on  America's  dinner 
tables. 

In  a  proposal  that  received  some  attention 
from  legislators.  Dr.  Kobler  said  the  poor, 
unemployed,  and  unskUled  In  the  rural  and 
depressed  areas  of  the  nation — ^the  Indians 
on  reservations,  the  Mexcan-Amerlcans  In 
migrant  camps,  the  blacks  In  city  ghettos — 
could  raise  the  rabbits.  Jobs  for  the  Jobless, 
income  for  the  poor,  the  proposal  seemed  to 
give  somethig  to  everybody.  It  could  boost 
the  gross  national  product  by  $70  mUlion 
and  exports  to  South  America  and  Europe  by 
t20  mlUlon,  Dr.  Kobler  said. 

There  are  about  1.400  rabbitrles  supply- 
ing Kansas  Food  Products  with  rabbits  to 
procees. 

Most  of  them  are  backyard,  part-time  op- 
erations. Some  are  professionaUy  run  and 
fuU-time.  Rabbltry  e^jerts  have  an  economic 
formula:  a  brood  doe  (which  costs  about  $7) 
and  six  litters  wlU  consume  about  $30  worth 
of  food  a  year  and  produce  about  $50  worth 
of  fryers.  That  Is  a  paper  net  profit  of  about 
•1.70  per  doe  per  month.  If  a  rabbit  ralaer 
sells  part  of  his  litter  for  breeding  and  the 
rest  for  laboratory  animals,  the  per  doe  profit 
cAn  Jump  to  $3JS0.  Some  raisers  have  as 
many  as  1,000  does  In  a  herd. 
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A  raiser  can  produce  a  thousand  pounds  of 
rabbit  meat  in  a  year  on  40  or  45  square  feet 
of  land.  It  takes  two  acres  to  produce  that 
much  beef. 

Smaller  operations  only  take  a  couple  of 
hovaa  a  day  to  maintain.  Lea  Worcester  the 
owner  of  200  does  In  HUl  City,  has  running 
water  and  circulated  air  in  the  hutches  and 
spends  no  more  than  two  hoivs  a  day  taking 
care  of  them,  he  said. 

With  clean  hutches,  bigger  raisers  claim 
the  biggest  problem  with  rabbits  isn't  disease, 
but  nerves.  And  selective  breedmg  produces 
calm  does  and  offspring. 

Some  raisers  Uke  Worcester  are  putting 
beds  of  Texas  hybrid  worms  underneath  the 
rabbit  cages  to  cycle  the  rabbit  manure  and 
help  keep  the  place  clean.  What  goes  on  be- 
neath the  pens  of  the  breeding  does  is  be- 
coming big  business,  too.  Some  raisers  are 
producing  more  worms  than  they  can  handle 
and  are  seUIng  the  extras,  by  the  boxes,  to 
other  breeders  and  flshwrnen. 

One  of  the  Wggest  problems  for  the  proc- 
essor Is  collecting  rabbits.  Raisers  are  often 
far  apart  and  the  trucking  operation  Is  ex- 
pensive. 

Kansas  Food  Products  slaughters  about 
3,000  rabbits  a  day  three  times  a  week.  It  can 
slaughter  tour  times  that  many  daUy  If  the 
supply  from  raisers  and  the  demand  from  the 
supermarkets  Increases. 

Now.  a  two-pounder  frozen  roaster  In  a 
Topeka  supermarket  sells  for  $2.69. 

But  the  young  business  Isn't  booming  yet. 
The  company  is  stlU  running  below  capacity 
and  below  profit.  The  dream  tmtll  Arkle  came 
to  town  was  no  bigger  than  mU  City. 

Then  one  day  two  men  from  a  medical 
supply  company  In  Topeka  come  to  HUl  City 
to  talk  rabbits.  Arkle  was  one  of  them. 

They  sat  Ln  Lem's  Chinese  Cafe,  talking 
to  the  local  bank  president  and  his  vice 
president,  a  member  ot  the  rabbit  company's 
board  of  directors.  Over  sweet  and  sour  pork 
they  talked  about  the  rabbit  and  Its  biological 
byproducts.  Arkle  sat  quietly,  listening  to  the 
talk  of  intestines,  and  things,  his  mind  draw- 
ing packages — bimnies  on  every  dinner 
table.  If  you  can  eat  pigs,  chickens  and  ducks, 
why  can't  you  eat  rabbit?  This  is  the  Rabbit 
Revolution,  he  was  thinking. 

When  the  dinner  was  finished,  the  agree- 
ments made.  Arkle's  mind  was  churning  out 
rabbit  promotions. 

The  men  shook  hands  and  said  goodby. 
Arkle  pushed  rabbits  In  his  nUnd.  He 
hustled  hutches  and  roamed  supermarket 
meat  counters  In  his  head  and  his  mind  was 
sold  on  the  rabbit  Industry.  He  was  becoming 
one  of  the  adventiuous  few  souls  who  have 
put  their  future  In  rabbits. 

Back  In  Topeka.  he  rushed  to  meat  coun- 
ters, stopping  housewives  and  asking,  "Hey. 
ma'am,  have  you  ever  had  rabbit?" 

[From  the  High  Plains  Journal,  Mar.  1. 1971] 
Obaham  Cottntt  Bucks  thx  TXknd 

During  the  1960s,  much  was  said  and  Uttle 

done  about  the  decline  of  rural  America 

including  much  of  rural  Kansas.  The  pre- 
vaUing  attitude  was  that  rural  areas  were 
dying  and  that  fate  was  cast  In  that 
direction. 

But  the  winds  of  fate  dldnt  carry  that 
message  to  Oraham  County,  Kans.  I\>lks  in 
that  northwestern  Kansas  county  got  a  dif- 
ferent message — that  hard  work  and  plan- 
ning could  stabUlze,  and  maybe  even  im- 
prove, their  area. 

The  1960s  brought  many  accomplishments 
to  Oraham  county.  They  led  to  only  a  60 
person  drop  In  county  seat  HUl  City's  popula- 
tion of  2,300  and  a  600  person  drop  in  the 
county  population  of  6,100. 

Judging  from  community  spirit,  progress 
made  to  date,  and  a  number  of  aggressive 
programs  in  the  planning  stages,  the  decade 
of  the  '708  promises  to  be  even  more  exciting 
for  Oraham  countlans. 

Oraham  county  enjoyed  an  oU  boom  dur- 
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Ing  the  late  '608  and  early  'SOs  that  helped 
the  area  set  the  stage  for  the  upcoming  push 
In  the  '70s.  Many  new  community  services 
buUdings  were  buUt  at  that  time  which  wUl 
continue  to  serve  the  area  in  the  future. 

In  HUl  City  a  list  of  buUdlngs  less  than 
10  years  old  includes:  courthouse,  high  school 
(Including  new  FFA  buUdlng  and  athletic 
faculties),  42-bed  hospital,  senior  citizens 
center  and  nursing  home,  medical  center 
board  of  education  buUdlng  (buUt  by  high 
school  carpentry  class).  Elks  Club  and  golf 
course,  fire  sutlon.  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture BuUdlng,  center  for  retarded  chU- 
dren.  and  several  new  business  establish- 
ments. 

James  Scott,  Oraham  county  Extension 
agricultural  agent  who  is  deeply  involved  In 
all  the  county's  development  plans,  points 
out  that  a  change  in  thinking  has  led  county 
planners  in  a  new  direction. 

"We  used  to  think  it  was  each  communltTs 
responslbUlty  to  draw  up  its  own  develop- 
ment plan.  Now 'we've  seen  the  need  for 
county-wide  and  even  area-wide  plannlna" 
he  explains.  *^  -^^xuii,!. 

To  get  the  development  ball  rolling 
county  officials  have  established  a  niunber 
of  advisory  groups  to  work  with  HUl  City 
mayor  Bob  McCauley.  the  county  commis- 
sioners, and  city  governing  bodies  or  repre- 
senutlves  In  HUl  City  and  the  other  county 
towns  of  Bogue,  Nlcodemus,  Penokee.  Mor- 
land,  and  St.  Peter. 

Advisory  groups  include  a  City-County 
Joint  Planning  Commission,  a  HUl  City  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  a  USDA  Committee  for 
Rural  Development. 

In  addition  to  estabUshmg  these  county 
and  local  groups.  Graham  countlans  have 
recently  Joined  Greater  Northwest  Kansas, 
Inc..  (QNWK)— a  non-profit  area  develop- 
ment corporation  for  18  northwestern  Kanaas 
counties.  *^«»^«»o 

nl^  Starns,  the  county's  representattve  to 
ONWK  and  a  member  of  the  Joint  Planning 
OommlMlOT.  says  Graham  county  decided  to 
Jom  GNWK  because  "we  saw  immediately 
that  too  often  any  single  town  or  county 
lacks  the  necessary  authority  or  resources  to 
deal  effectively  with  development.  We  beUeve 
smaU  twons  and  rural  areas  must  pool  man- 
power and  mobUlze  resources  on  a  regional 
basis  to  survive." 

"We've  begun  to  think  of  our  trade  area 
in  terms  of  travel  time  to  HiU  City  rather 
than  actual  miles  to  the  city."  Sarns  explains 

It  only  takes  an  hour  to  drive  60  mUes 
in  this  area  and  It  takes  that  long  to  go  Just 
a  few  miles  in  a  large  city.  That's  what  we 
mean  by  a  regional  approach." 

He  say  "Greater  Northwest  Kansas  plans  to 
pool  resources  and  work  as  a  unit  to  bring 
industry  to  the  area  and  perhaps  even  more 
ImQortantly  develop  what  we  already  have 
going  for  us."  ' 

Oraham  county  has  already  made  strides 
in  local  development.  The  pride  of  HUl  City 
Is  the  new  Kansas  Food  Produou.  Inc  plant. 
The  plant  proceases-^domestic  rabbits  Into  a 
multitude  of  prod&ctTrangUig  from  attrac- 
tively packaged  rabbit  meat  to  hides,  blood 
serum,  medicinal  products  and  mink  food. 

The  plant,  which  employ  29  persons  has  a 
gross  annual  sales  of  $336,000  and  an  annual 
payroU  of  $90,000.  It  buys  rabbits  from  Kan- 
sas and  five  sunoimdlng  states  and  has  na- 
tion-wide sales.  The  plant  has  been  a  genuine 
boost  to  the  local  economy. 

The  town  of  Bogue  in  eastern  Graham 
county  has  an  Industry  that  adds  to  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  of  the  county--the  Bogue 
Cheese  Inc.  The  cheese  plant— a  branch  of  a 
corporation  with  five  Kansas  and  two  Mis- 
souri plants— employs  12  to  16  persons  and 
processes  70,000  pounds  milk  dally,  five  days  a 
week.  It  buys  mUk  in  an  area  bordered  bf 
Hoislngton.  Hays,  Stockton.  Seldon.  and  Oar- 
den  City. 

^Canager  nred  C.  Johnson  and  his  son  and 
plant  foreman  Fred  R.  Johnson  repwt  thai 
they  manufacture  five  kinds  of  cheese ^Loog- 
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bom,  Monterey  Jack,  wblt«  ch«dd&r,  regular 
cbaddar.  and  Dalxy. 

Kxtenalon  agent  Scott  notes  tbat  tbe  Bogue 
plant  la  a  major  factor  In  the  county's  num- 
ber five  ranking  In  tbe  state  on  amount  of 
d%lry  products  sold. 

Jim  Smltb,  a  member  of  tbe  Hill  City  Plan- 
ning Commission,  say  Hill  City  Is  capable  of 
supporting  additional  Industry  and  Is  vigor- 
ously seeking  new  industry  by  Its  own  Initia- 
tive and  througb  ONWK. 

Alvln  Scran  ton,  poetmaater  and  cbalrman 
of  tbe  Hill  City  Planning  Commission,  wblcb 
meets  once  a  montb  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  city  council,  notes  a  number  of 
activities  designed  to  make  Hill  City  an  at- 
tractive place  for  business  to  locate  and  per- 
sons to  live. 

The  Commission  has  proposed  business  and 
residential  aonlng  as  far  as  three  miles  from 
town. 

Tlie  dty  baa  paned  an  wdlnance  to  dls- 
poae  of  old  cars,  machinery  and  other  blight, 
has  set  standards  for  trailer  courts,  stand- 
ardized tbe  dvll  defense  program,  and  is 
looking  into  poeelbllltlea  for  low-cost 
housing. 

Civic  groups  have  Joined  In  tbe  task  by 
encouraging  merchants  to  engage  a  new 
store  front  campaign. 

Ceotl  Fabrlcus  of  Bogue,  chairman  of  tbe 
Joint  Planning  Commission,  says  tbe  com- 
mission is  In  tbe  process  of  completing  a 
oounty-wlde  sewer  and  water  survey  and  a 
community  facilities  survey.  '"We've  got  to 
know  what  we  have  to  offer  before  we  try 
selling  ourselves  to  someone  else,"  be  relates. 

In  addition  tbe  county  has  three  ambu- 
lances and  a  rural  flre  department  that  en- 
c<»npasaee  all  tbe  county  except  two  town- 
ships. 

Tba  USDA  Committee  for  Rural  Develop- 
ment baa  at  its  task  tbe  Job  of  developing 
the  county's  bountiful  agrlcultiuttl  resources 
and  working  with  the  county's  rural 
popvilatlon. 

Soott,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  committee, 
says  one  big  goal  Is  to  develop  the  county's 
30.000  acres  with  Irrigation  potential.  "Our 
big  problem  is  that  tbe  land  with  under- 
ground water  for  irrigation  is  billy  and 
rough.  We've  bad  a  bard  time  coming  up 
with  an  irrigation  system  that  works  but  I 
think  we've  found  one." 

Eugene  Worcester,  who  farms  north  of 
Hill  City,  baa  installed  a  low-pressure,  Irriga- 
tion system  that  has  done  a  good  Job  of  irri- 
gating rotigh  ground  tbe  past  two  years. 
Soott  beUevee  Worcester's  system  baa  great 
potential  throughout  tbe  county.  "We  can 
reap  great  dividends  from  Increased  live- 
stock production  once  we  get  our  irrigated 
acreage  established,"  be  emphasizes. 

£stenslon  borne  economist  Rebecca  Simp- 
son, another  member  of  the  USDA  commit- 
tee, works  In  areas  of  human  development 
that  complement  the  economic  developmuit 
in  the  county. 

Otbera  on  tbe  tJSDA  ooaunlttee  are  Iieo 
Frazey,  ASC:  Kelao  WilUams,  SCS,  and 
Charles  Nelgbswonger,  PHA,  Steams.  Scran- 
ton,  and  Pabrlcus. 

Imaginative  ideas  keep  cropping  up  as 
Orabam  oountlans  continue  searching  for 
new  projects  to  enhance  their  community. 
Pm  Instance.  C.  E.  Walts.  Hill  City  airport 
manager  and  an  aerial  spray  pUot,  has  estab- 
lished tbe  Solomon  Valley  Air  Service  which 
will  give  training  in  PAA  ^proved  flight 
Kbools  for  private  pilots,  commercial  pilots, 
flight  Instructora,  and  a^cultural  pilots. 

Prands  Davlgnon.  a  Brogue  machinist,  has 
built  and  reeerved  patent  rights  on  a  base- 
ball pitching  machine.  He  spent  1.300  to  1.800 
hours  developing  tbe  pitching  machine 
which  he  saya  "U  virtually  indestructible, 
can  pitch  a  ball  up  to  100  miles  per  hour, 
and  even  throw  a  curve." 

Davlgnon  has  applied  for  a  Small  Buslneea 
Administration  loan  for  building  a  plant  to 
mantifacture  tbe  plt<dUng  machines. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Plana  are  well  xinder  way  for  boating  a  New 
Ideas  Pair  In  Hill  City  this  spring.  Jim  Soott 
describee  it  m  an  event  where  people  with 
new  Ideas  or  new  products  can  display  them. 
Orabam  countlans  naturally  hoiw  some  of 
the  persona  and  some  of  the  new  Ideas  will 
eventually  settle  In  tbe  county. 

Cecil  Pabrlcus  s\uns  up  the  ooiuxty's  devel- 
opment strategy  this  way:  "We  know  we've 
got  something  to  offer.  We're  entbuaed  about 
our  opportunltlea  and  we've  already  made 
progress  In  enthusing  others  about  us.  We 
think  we  can  keep  more  of  our  young  people 
here,  bring  in  some  new  folks,  and  at  least 
malnt,aln  aai  present  peculation." 
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GUU   HOTEL'S  FINEST   HOUR 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
July  25,  marked  the  passing  of  a  land- 
mark much  beloved  by  the  people  of  the 
Mississippi  gulf  coast.  On  that  day,  the 
historic  Edgewater  Gulf  Hotel,  midway 
between  Oulfport  and  Blloxi,  Bflss.,  fell 
victim  to  a  demolition  crew. 

The  Edgewater  Gulf,  during  two  hur- 
ricanes, provided  a  safe  haven  for  mem- 
bers of  my  family  and  for  literally 
thousands  of  others. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune,  a  Mississippian  and  an 
outstanding  Journalist  as  executive 
editor,  George  W.  Mealy,  Jr.,  recalled  the 
happier  days  of  this  fine  old  hotel. 

I  am  inserting  his  article  in  the  Ricoro 
and  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

OULF    HOTZL'B    PiNXST    HotTB 

(By  Oeorge  W.  Healy  Jr.) 

They  dynamited  tbe  Edgewater  Oulf  hotel, 
midway  between  Oulfport  and  BUoxl,  on 
Siuiday. 

Oulf  Coast  residents  talked  of  the  time 
former  President  Harry  Truman  was  a  guest 
there.  New  Orleans  sailors  regretted  the  re- 
moval of  an  aid  to  navigation.  Sentimental- 
ists lamented  tbe  end  of  an  era. 

I  thought  of  the  finest  hour  of  the  Edge- 
water  Oulf,  an  hour  that  almost  never 
arrived. 

In  tbe  autumn  of  1928  the  future  of  tbe 
flne  hotel  was  In  doubt.  Chicago  promoters 
who  raised  money  to  build  it  had  no 
money  to  promote  it — particularly  througb 
advertising. 

Mississippi's  most  popular  and  most  cou- 
rageous politician  put  hU  fortunes  on  the 
line  to  try  to  save  the  Mississippi  Oulf  Coast 
from  humiliation  and  possible  collapse.  Tbe 
Plorlda  boom  was  bursting. 

Sen.  Byron  Pat  ton  Harrison  placed  all  bis 
strength  behind  the  candidacy  of  Oov.  AlfMd 
Emanuel  Smith  of  New  York  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  In  Mississippi  In 
those  days,  his  action  involved  great  rtsk. 
"Pat"  Harrison's  state  was  predominantly 
Protestant.  "Al"  Smltb  was  the  flrst  serious 
candidate  for  tbe  Presidency  who  was  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

Herber  Hoover  defeated  Oov.  Smith  for  the 
Presidency,  but  from  "Pat"  Harrison's  point 
of  view — all  was  not  lost.  Mississippi  was  tbe 
banner  Smith  state  in  the  election,  and  "Pat" 
had  "Al's"  promise  to  visit  Mississippi. 

On  tbe  morning  of  Nov.  17,  1026,  Oovemor 
Smith  and  his  friends  John  J.  Raskob  and 
William  Kenny  detrained  in  a  cold  drlzEle 
at  Edgewater  Park.  With  them  were  news- 


papermen, including  Albert  Warner  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  Ernest  Llndley  of  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune.  "Al"  Warner  later 
went  Into  radio  as  its  finest  voice  before 
World  War  n  and  as  the  genius  behind  "The 
Army  Hour"  during  that  conflict.  Ernest 
became  a  columnist  for  many  newspapers  and 
for  Newsweek  Magazine. 

The  Tlmes-Ploayune's  reporter  who  met 
Oov.  Smith  was  W.  Boyd  Oatewood.  Boyd 
was  one  of  the  flnest  writers  In  Journalism, 
also  temperamental.  He  was  not  mean,  but 
his  pen  could  drip  vitriol. 

Tired,  bitter  after  hie  defeat,  "Al"  Smltti 
refused  to  talk  with  Oatewood. 

Boyd,  in  turn,  described  without  compas- 
sion the  defeated  candidate  as  he  was.  In 
his  dispatch  "Al"  Smith  was  transformed 
frcan  Tbe  Happy  Warrior  to  The  Harried 
Warrior. 

"Pat"  Harrison  was  a  close  friend  of  Leon- 
ard K.  NicbiMson,  publisher  of  The  llmes- 
Plcayune,  who  had  a  home  at  Waveland. 
He  telephoned  to  tell  Mr.  Nicholson  that  "Al" 
Smith  was  packing  his  bags  to  leave  the  Oulf 
Coast,  thanks  to  Boyd  Oatewood's  caustic 
report.  "Do  something,"  pleaded  tbe  senator. 
Mr.  Nicholson  told  me  to  get  to  the  Edge- 
water  Oulf  hotel  as  soon  as  possible  to  re- 
place Oatewood.  "But  I'm  not  in  the  same 
league  with  Boyd  as  a  reporter."  I  protested. 
"We  dont  need  a  fancy  writer  on  the  Oulf 
Coast  right  now,"  responded  Mr.  Nicholson. 
"We  need  somebody  who  can  smooth  Oov. 
ftnlth's  ruffled  feathers.  Oet  going." 

My  mission  was  accomplished,  but  I  claim 
no  credit  for  it.  That  credit  belongs  to  two 
little  girls. 

Soon  after  talking  with  "Pat"  Harrison  and 
with  "Al"  Warner.  I  realized  It  would  do  no 
good  to  make  a  direct  approach  to  Oov. 
Smltb.  I  had  met  him  only  once,  at  Houston 
shortly  after  former  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  placed  bis 
name  in  nomination. 

I  told  "Pat"  that  I  thought  we'd  have  to 
play  our  problem  by  ear.  His  distinguished 
guest  hadn't  pcicked  up  to  leave,  and  a  recep- 
tion on  the  Edgewater  Oulf  front  lawn, 
scheduled  Nov.  23.  still  was  on.  Despite  my 
published  reports  describing  tbe  governor  as 
"a  tired  but  still  happy  warrior"  on  fishing 
trips  and  golfing  expeditions  with  the  sen- 
ator, as  well  as  Improvement  In  the  weather, 
Oov.  Smith  still  was  testy.  He  told  "Pat" 
Harrison  that  he  wasn't  going  to  attend  tbe 
reception  in  bis  honor. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  tbe  scheduled  re- 
ception I  went  to  the  front  lawn.  A  line  of 
several  hundreds  had  formed  where  they  ex- 
pected to  get  first  chance  to  shake  "Al" 
Smith's  hand.  At  the  head  of  tbe  line  were 
two  little  girls,  one  13.  tbe  other  8.  They  tdd 
me  they  bad  been  there  all  night. 

I  went  to  Sen.  Harrison's  suite.  "Look  out 
tbe  window,"  I  said.  He  did,  and  the  long  line 
with  the  little  girls  in  front  impressed  him. 
He  went  to  Oov.  Smith's  suite  and  asked 
him  to  look  at  tbe  line.  The  harried  warrior 
became,  at  once,  the  happy  warrior.  He 
melted.  When  he  walked  out  of  the  hotel  to 
step  into  tbe  receiving  line,  be  was  tbe  smil- 
ing, affable.  Jovial  "Al"  Smith  of  brown 
derby  fame.  He  shook  thousands  of  hands, 
made  Sen.  Harrison  happy  and  probably 
saved  the  Edgewater  Oulf  hotel — at  least 
until  1971. 

After  tbe  reception  tbe  governor  violated 
a  pledge  be  had  made  the  day  he  arrived 
and  granted  me  an  Interview.  He  apologised 
for  having  thought  that  he  could  go  any- 
where "without  anyone  wanting  to  see  me." 
Being  barely  23,  I  brashly  told  him  that  be 
should  have  known  that  Mississippi  waa  tbe 
worst  place  he  could  have  chosen  to  "get 
away  from  it  all." 

"Pat"  Harrison  told  me  years  later  h* 
thought  I  "planted"  the  two  liUle  girls  at 
the  head  of  the  line  waiting  to  shake  hands 
with  Oov.  Smith.  I  didnt.  I  didn't  even  know 
until    after   the   reception   that   they  were 
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Cherry  Blossom  and  June  Prelsser  of  New 
Orleans,  genuine  "Al"  Smltb  fans. 

Cherry  and  June  went  on  to  attract  mll- 
Uons  of  admirers  of  their  own.  They  were 
stars  of  tbe  Ziegfeld  Pollies  half  a  dozen 
years.  In  night  clubs  and  vaudeville  they 
were  beadUners.  THey  played  command  per- 
formances for  European  royalty. 

Their  great  act  stayed  on  the  boards  xintu 
Cherry  broke  i^  tbe  sister  team  by  tioplng 
to  Gretna  to  marry  David  Hopkins,  son  of 
Harry  Hopkins,  President  Pranklln  D.  Roose- 
velt's closest  adviser.  The  last  time  we  were 
with  Cherry  and  David  was  in  Beverly  HlUs, 
when  they  were  preparing  to  move  to  Aus- 
traUa  to  represent  America's  largest  adver- 
tising agency.  Cherry  died  there  in  1964. 

"Al  Smith  is  gone.  "Pat"  Harrison  is  gone. 
Cherry  Blossom  Is  gone.  Now,  tbe  Edgewater 
Gulf  hotel  Is  gone. 

But  not  forgotten. 


A  SIMPLER  CREED 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  lassoTTKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  DcHiald  J. 
Glasser,  a  former  major,  U.S.  Medical 
Corps,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Hen- 
nepin County  General  Hospital  in  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

In  September  of  this  year,  Dr.  Glasser's 
book  entiUed  "365  Days"  will  be  pub- 
lished. An  excerpt  from  the  book  was 
recently  printed  In  Harpers  magazine  It 
vividly  describes  the  daily  hazards  faced 
by  our  young  medics  in  Vietnam,  and 
eloquently  reveals  their  devoUon  to  duty 
and  the  men  with  whom  they  serve 

I  recommend  that  this  article  be  read 
by  my  colleagues,  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  publicaUon  of  Dr.  Glasser's  book 

The  article  follows: 

A  SlMPLXa  ClEKD 

(By  Ronald  J.  Olasser) 
Watson  had  been  a  troublemaker  since  he 
jaa  Six  He  was  a  bitter.  Imaginative,  hate- 
mied  kid  who  had  been  drafted  and  some- 
how had  survived  basic  training  without 
ending  up  in  prison.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
?.^*^*  *°  *'**'  hoeplUl  and  then  to  the 
field.  When  be  went  on  lUie,  the  hospital 
personnel  gave  blm  a  week  to  be  busted  and 
sent  back  to  the  States  in  irons. 

When  I  met  him  he  had  been  up  front 
with  his  unit  for  almost  five  months.  He  was 
Mtt-spoken,  but  marvelously  animated  and 
aiert.  The  old  abuslveness  was  gone;  even 
the  adolescent  arrogance  Id  been  told  had 
for  so  long  been  the  central  pillar  of  his 
personality  had  disappeared.  He  was  per- 
ftcUy  at  ease  and  open.  Those  who  had 
ttown  him  before  were  pleasantly  surprised, 
u  still  a  bit  leery. 

Watson  didn't  mind  talkuig.  "Why  not 
go  aU  out,  man?  They  need  me,  and  I  know 
What  Im  doing  out  there.  Hundreds  of 
Mses— hundreds.  The  big-shot  dermatolo- 
gists,  they  come  down  once  a  week.  Thev 
look  at  all  that  rotting  skUi  and  shake  their 
neads  and  leave.  Know  what  we  did?  We  got 
»  Mlxmaster.  threw  in  a  couple  of  quaru  of 
«lamlne  loUon,  a  few  kilograms  of  Mycolog 
for  the  fungus,  and  figured  some  tetracycline 
■ad  penicillin  couldn't  hurt.  Just  in  case 
tnere  was  any  bacteria  around.  CaUed  it 
JUhgle  mix  and  bottled  it  and  handed  it  out 
pwmatologists  couldnt  beUeve  it.  Wanted 

mJ?^^.  ^^'"'  '"'<*  '«»<'  ^^^^  ".  wl»»t 
medical  Journal.  Sure,  I  take  chances.  That's 
my  Job— to  save  lives.  The  VC— well,  I  ain't 
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got  nothing  against  'em.  Ouess  they're  doinit 
their  Job,  too."  ^ 

On  a  routine  sweep  through  Tam  Key  a 
squad  of  the  America!  Division  was  am- 
bushed. Watson  was  hit  twice,  both  rounds 
shattering  his  leg.  He  kept  helping  the 
wounded,  dragging  himself  from  soldier  to 
soldier  until  he  was  hit  in  the  neck  by  a 
third  round  and  paralyzed. 

All  the  medics  talk  the  same  and  they  aU 
act  the  same,  whether  they  come  from  the 
ghetto  or  the  suburbs.  No  one  planned  it 
this  way.  It  was  the  kids  themselves  caught 
between  their  skeptical  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  years,  and  the  war,  the  politicians, 
and  the  regular  Army  officers.  Growing  up 
in  a  hypocritical  adult  world  and  placed  In 
the  middle  of  a  war  that  even  the  dullest 
of  them  find  difficult  to  believe  In.  much  less 
die  for.  very  young  and  vulnerable,  they  are 
suddenly  tapped  not  for  their  selfishness  or 
greed  but  for  their  grace  and  wisdom  not 
for  their  brutality  but  for  their  love  and 
concern. 

The  Army  psychiatrists  describe  it  as  a 
matter  of  roles.  The  adolescent  who  becomes 
a  medic  begins  after  a  very  short  time  to 
think  of  himself  as  a  doctor,  not  any  doctor 
in  particular,  but  the  generalized  famUy  doc- 
tor, the  Idealized  physician  he's  always  heard 
about. 

The  exceUent  training  the  medics  receive 
makes  the  whole  thing  possible,  and  the 
fact  that  the  units  return  the  corpman's 
concern  and  competence  with  their  own 
wholehearted  respect  and  affection  makes 
the  whole  thing  happen. 

Medics  in  the  101st  carried  M  &  M  candles 
In  their  medical  kits  long  before  the  psy- 
chiatrists found  it  necessary  to  explain  away 
their  actions.  They  offered  them  as  placebos 
for  their  wounded  who  were  to  broken  for 
morphine,  slipping  the  sweet  between  their 
lips  as  they  whispered  to  them  over  the  noise 
of  the  fighting  that  it  was  for  the  pain  In 
a  worid  of  suffering  and  death,  Vietnam  is 
like  a  Walt  Disney  true-life  adventure,  where 
the  yoimg  are  suddenly  left  alone  to  take 
care  of  the  yoiing. 

A  tour  of  Nam  is  twelve  months;  It  U  like 
a  law  of  nature.  The  medics,  though  sUy 
on  Une  only  seven  months.  It  Is  not  due 
to  tbe  goodwUl  of  the  Army,  but  to  their 
discovery  that  seven  months  is  about  aU 
these  kids  can  Uke.  After  that  they  start 
getting  freaky,  cutting  down  on  their  own 
water  and  food  so  they  can  carry  more  medi- 
cal supplies;  stealing  plasma  bottles  and 
walking  around  on  patrol  with  five  or  sU 
pounds  ct  glass  In  their  rucksacks;  wrttlna 
parents  and  friends  for  medical  catalog^ 
so  Uiey  can  buy  their  own  endotra<dieel 
tubes;  or  quite  simply  refusing  to  go  home 
when  their  time  is  over. 

And  so  it  goes,  and  the  VC  know  it  They 
wlU  drop  tbe  point,  trying  not  to  kill  him 
but  to  wound  him,  to  get  him  screaming 
so  they  can  get  the  medic  too.  Hell  come 
They  know  he  will. 


HANOI  SHOULD  ACT  NOW  ON 
PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  iLzjicois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  7  years 
and  126  days  ago  today  the  flrst  Ameri- 
can serviceman  in  Vietnam  was  captured 
His  name  is  Capt.  Floyd  Thompson,  and 
he  is  still  in  captivity. 

There  are  many  others,  Mr.  Speaker 
who  have  been  living  an  empty  existence 
somewhere  in  North  Vietnamese  prison 
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campe.  And  the  suffering  which  they 
and  their  families  have  endured  should 
cause  each  of  us  to  daily  renew  our  ef- 
forts to  obtain  their  releaae.  In  the  case 
of  my  own  constituents.  I  have  three 
particular  examples  which  have  caused 
untold  sorrow  and  distress. 

MaJ.  Crosley  Pitton,  Jr..  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  George  W.  Stone,  Jr.,  of  Uberty- 
ville,  m..  has  been  missing  in  action 
since  February  9. 1968.  when  he  was  shot 
down  over  North  Vietnam.  His  parachute 
was  seen  to  open  and  there  is  convincing 
evidence  that  he  landed  safely  in  enemy 
territory.  However,  no  reported  informa- 
tion regarding  his  welfare  has  been 
forthcoming  from  the  North  Vietnamese 
authorities. 

Special  Forces  Sgt.  John  Young,  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  Erica  Young  of  Lake 
Villa,  ni.,  has  been  missing  in  action 
since  January  1968.  His  family  has  re- 
peatedly sought  informaUon  about  Ser- 
geant Young— but  to  no  avail. 

Navy  COTidr.  Robert  Doremus  radar 
officer  on  a  phantom  jet,  was  shot  down 
over  Vietnam  on  August  24.  1965.  After 
being  declared  dead  in  October  1965. 
Commander  Doremus  was  seen  by  a  visi- 
tor to  North  Vietnam.  Later,  his  parents 
received  brief  letters  from  him  Last  year 
his  sister.  Mrs.  James  Courter  of  Deer- 
field,  Dl.,  idenUfled  him  among  the  pris- 
oners of  war  shown  in  a  film  released  by 
North  Vietnamese  authorities 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  problem  facing  our 
national  leaders  is  fraught  with  more 
human  ccanpasslon— nor  greater  per- 
sonal frustration— than  the  prtsoner-of- 

efforts  of  aU  of  us  will  soon  succeed  and 
that  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
will  act  swiftly  in  what  would  surely  be 
the  most  conclUatory  act  in  the  history 
of  this  terrible  war. 


DEFERMENT  OF  STUDENT  LOAN 
PAYMENTS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAurounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  30.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now 
m  a  period  of  sustained  unemployment 
due  to  the  administration's  pow  eco- 
nomic poUcies.  Since  this  administration 
seems  somewhat  unconcerned  about 
those  unemployed  and  has  thwarted  con- 
gressional efforts  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment. I  tiilnk  It  Is  only  right  that  the 

S!Lff^  It^""  ^l  °®'*  «*«P  »»d  provide 
reUef  for  those  whom  the  administration 
has  Ignored.  — u*iiofcinuoa 

#J^  ?'  ^'^  groups  most  severely  af- 
fected Is  the  recent  coUege  graduates 
Who  went  through  school  under  the  aid 
and  encouragement  of  the  national  de- 
fense loans.  Once  having  completed  their 
education,  they  are  under  obligation  to 
repay  those  loans.  But  there  are  now  no 
Jobs  or  few  Jobs,  available  to  these 
graduates. 

^Ji.^'^  therefore,  today  Introducing 
legislation  to  suspend  the  obligation  to 
repay  national  defense  loans  during 
periods  of  unemployment  or  underem- 
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ployment  when  the  borrower  is  unon- 
ployed  or  underanplojred  commensurate 
wltti  his  education,  experience,  and  ca- 
pacities for  a  substantial  period.  The  bor- 
rower must,  however,  be  actively  seeking 
employment  and  his  situation  must  be 
due  to  factors  beyond  his  control. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  legislation  ci 
this  purpose  is  necessary,  but  it  obviously 
Is.  I  am  requesting  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  ttie  committees  to 
the  following  bill: 


Be  n  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representativet  of  tfc«  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
20S(a)  (a)  (A)  of  the  Nfttlonal  Defenae  Edu- 
cation Act  of  10S8  la  amezided  by  redeelg- 
□atlog  elauM  (111)  as  clause  (Iv)  and  by  In- 
sertliig  after  clauae  (11)  the  f&Ilo>wliig  new 
cUuae:  "(ill)  during  any  period  the  bor- 
rower Is  determined  under  subeeotlon  (e)  to 
be  unemployed  or  underemployed,". 

Sxc.  a.  Section  aOfi  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
folloiwing  new  subsection: 


"(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  by 
regulatiox^  criteria  for  determining  when  a 
borrower  Is  unemployed  or  underemployed 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (a)  (A)  (111). 
Such  regulations  shall  prescribe  that  a  bor- 
rower shall  be  deemed  to  be  unemployed  or 
underemployed  when  (l)he  has  been  unem- 
ployed or  without  employment  commensu- 
rate with  his  education,  experience,  and  ca- 
pacities for  a  substantial  period,  (3)  he  is 
actively  seeking  employment,  and  (8)  his 
uneo^loyment  or  underemployment  Is  due 
to  tecton  beyond  hla  control." 


SE^ATB^Monday,  August  2,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BLUHon) . 


PKATXR 

The  Chm>laln.  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Eteon.  DJ!).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Shepherd  of  our  souls,  who  has 
watched  over  ova  going  out  and  our  com- 
ing in  and  hast  brought  us  to  this  place 
and  the  tasks  of  a  new  week,  may  we 
shut  out  the  busy  world  untH  we  find 
Thee  anew  within,  until  ovx  thoughts  are 
reverent,  our  work  is  hcdlowed.  and  faith 
reconsecrates  all  common  things  as 
sacraments  of  love.  Pour  In  upon  our 
consciousness  the  sense  of  Thy  nearness 
not  only  when  we  pray  but  moment  by 
moment  while  we  work. 

Teach  us  the  meaning  of  true  great- 
ness— that  it  is  not  in  getting  but  in 
giving,  not  in  being  served  but  in  serv- 
ing, that  It  is  in  giving  self  to  find  a  new 
self,  that  it  is  in  walking  in  the  way  of 
the  Man  of  Nazareth. 

Lead  us  beside  the  still  waters  and 
through  the  green  pastures  of  divine 
truth.  May  Ihy  rod  and  staff  comfort 
and  strengthen  us.  When  evening  comes 
may  we  lie  down  in  safety  and  rest  in 
the  peace  of  those  whose  work  is  well 
done  and  whose  souls  are  at  peace  with 
Thee.  Amen. 


IBE  JOURNAL 


BCr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Satur- 
day. July  31,  1971,  be  dispensed  wiUi. 

■nie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresideDt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
leglalattve  calendar,  under  rule  vm.  be 
dispensed  with. 

Tte  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectlcn,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OOMMTITEE  MESnNOe  DDRINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANUFIEU).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 


may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consldaration  of.  first,  Cal- 
endar Nos.  312,  313.  and  317;  and  then 
Calendar  Nos.  322  through  327. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PEACE  CORPS  AUTHORIZATIONS. 
1972 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  2260)  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as 
amended,  togetho-  with  minority  views, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  an 
amendment,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7. 
strike  out  "$82,200,000"  and  tasert  "$77.- 
200,000";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (aa  VS.C.  2602 
(b) ) .  which  authorizes  appropriations  to  car- 
ry out  the  purjxMes  of  that  Act,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1971"  and  "$98,800,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1972"  and  "$77,200.- 
000",  reapecUyely. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoKD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-318) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

puxpoex 

The  purpose  of  S.  2260,  as  proposed  to  be 
amended,  is  to  authortae  an  appropriation  of 
not  to  exceed  $774100,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  operations  of  the  Peace  Corps.  This  com- 
pares with  a  fiscal  year  1971  authorization  of 
$98,800,000  and  appropriation  of  $90  million 
of  which  $4,900,000  was  estimated  to  be  im- 
obllgated  as  of  June  80,  1971.  No  other 
amendments  to  the  Peace  Corps  Act  ai« 
proposed. 

BACKOBOITirD 

On  April  18,  the  Peace  Corps  submitted  an 
authorization  request  for  $72,800,000,  which 


was  introduced  by  Senator  Fulbrlght  (by  re- 
quest) on  May  S  (S.  1711).  Subsequently,  on 
June  9,  the  revised  request  for  $8a»0  000 
was  submitted  because  "the  recruiting  pro- 
gram has  been  most  successful"  and  a  higher 
training  input  was  anticipated.  This  proposal 
Ukewtse    was    introduoed    (by    request)    as 

On  June  80, 1971,  by  Kxecutlve  Order  11808. 
the  Peace  Corps  was  transferred  to  Action,  an 
agency  created  by  Reorganization  Han  No.  1 
of  1971,  which  in  the  absence  of  congression- 
al disapproval  became  effective  on  July  1. 
1971.  At  the  same  time,  Joseph  H.  Blatch- 
ford.  Director  of  the  Peace  C<»p8,  was  desig- 
nated acting  Director  of  Action  and  his  nomi- 
nation to  be  Director  of  Action  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate.  While  all  the  details  of  the  re- 
organization are  not  completely  agreed  upon, 
the  committee  was  UAd  that  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  will  also  be  the 
Deputy  Director  of  Action  in  charge  of  Inter- 
national operations.  The  Peace  Corps  name 
and  organization  overseas  wUl  be  kept  ac- 
cording to  assurances  given  to  the  commit- 
tee. Certain  offlces  and  functions  of  the  Peace 
Corps  headquarters  in  Washington,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  combined  with  those 
of  domeetlc  voluntary  programs — such  as 
those  Off  the  General  Counsel,  public,  minor- 
ity, and  congressional  affairs,  recruiting, 
training,  placement,  finance  and  accounting. 

Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  which  are  subject  to  an  mnnnai 
authorlaatlon.  are  allocated  to  the  Director 
of  Action  but  available  only  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  expects  strict  accountabil- 
ity for  these  funds,  espedaUy  In  the  adminis- 
trative overhead  categtsles. 

COICIOTTKE  ACTION 

Hearings  on  S.  2260  were  announced  on 
July  12  and  tocA  place  on  July  16.  Mr.  Joseph 
H.  Blatchford.  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
accompanied  by  senior  officials  from  the 
Peace  Corps,  was  the  principal  Oovernment 
witness  on  behalf  of  the  bill.  Thomas  J, 
Scanlon.  a  tormet  Peace  Corps  volunteer, 
testified  not  in  opposition  to  S.  3360,  but  in 
opposition  to  the  merger  of  the  Pecioe  Corps 
with  Action.  The  hearings  have  been  printed 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate  and  the 
general  public.  On  July  31,  by  voice  vote,  the 
coounlttee  ordered  8.  3260  reported  favorably 
to  the  Senate,  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  Presidmt,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  S.  2260.  a  bill  to  amend 
further  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  RADIO  FREE 
EUROPE  AND  RADIO  LIBERTY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  18)  to  amend  the  U.S.  informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  to  provide  assistance  to  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  which  had 
been  r^x>rted  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  1.  line  9,  after  the  word  "depart- 
ment", strike  out  "$30,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$35,000,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  702  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"AtrrHOSIZATION  rOK  ORANTS  TO  RADIO  TKKK 
KtraOPE  AND  RADIO  LIBEKTT 

"Sec.  703.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  department  $36,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1972  to  provide  grants,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate,  to  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty.  Except  for  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  section,  no  funds  appro- 
priated after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year,  imder  this  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  or  for  the  use  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
or  Radio  Uberty." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo  sm  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-319),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

WHAT   TRK    BILL   DOES 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreiffi 
RelaUons,  Senate  bill  18  amends  the  United 
States  InformatloQ  and  Educational  Sx- 
obange  Act  of  1948  to  authcrlM  for  flooal  year 
1973  a  $36  million  i4>proprlatlon  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  grants  to  Radio  me 
Europe  and  Radio  Uberty.  The  Secretary  of 
State  is  given  the  authority  to  determine  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  grants.  The  bill 
prohibits  any  other  appropriated  funds  from 
being  used  to  finance  these  radio  operations. 

BACXGXOUND 

Senator  Case  Introduced  S.  18  on  Janu- 
ary 36,  1971.  In  his  Introductory  remarks,  he 
stated  the  bill's  principal  obJecUve  was  "•  •  • 
to  bring  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
under  the  authorization  and  appropriation 
process  of  the  Congress." 

By  way  of  background.  Senator  Case 
pointed  out. 

During  the  last  20  years,  several  hundred 
million  dollars  In  TJ.S.  Oovernment  funds 
have  been  expended  from  secret  CIA  budgets 
to  pay  almost  totaUy  for  the  costs  of  theae 
two  radio  statioDs'  broadoMtlng  to  Xactsm 
Europe.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  ■lone,  orar 
$30  million  was  provided  by  CIA  as  a  direct 
Oovernment  subsidy;  yet  at  no  time  was  Oon- 
gresB  asked  or  permitted  to  carry  oat  Its  tra- 
ditional ooostltatloiua  role  ot  appcovtng  tlM 
expenditure. 

The  ftill  text  of  Senaitor  Caset  sUtemant  ta 
contained  In  the  appendix  to  this  rep(at. 

Radio  Free  Sorope  (SFE)  was  eetabUalMd 
In  I960  and  Radio  Liberty  (RL)  In  1961.  Hm 
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former  operates  under  the  auspices  of  th* 
nree  Euroi>e  Oommlttee,  Inc.,  and  the  Mter 
under  the  auapioes  of  the  American  Oommit- 
itee  fcr  Vteedom  for  the  Peoples  of  tiie 
T7.SJBJI.,  lae.  BTK  broadcasts  to  five  Soviet 
Bloc  countries:  Bulgaria,  Cze(dK)slovakla, 
Hungary,  Poland  and  Rumania.  RL's  broad- 
casts are  limited  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Department  of  State  describes  the 
two  Radios  as  "private  brocwlcasters"  which 
"report  and  comment  extensively  on  Internal 
developments  in  their  target  areas  and  do  so 
in  an  objective  fashion." 

The  coet  of  doing  this,  according  to  the 
State  Department,  is  "approximately"  $36.2 
million  annually.  Of  this  amount,  the  De- 
partment says,  less  than  $3  million  comes 
from  private  contributions,  almost  entirely 
VS.  corporations.  (See  appendix.) 

The  gap  between  private  contributions  and 
actual  budget  expenditures — some  $34  mil- 
lion in  this  instance — ^has  been  filled  by 
funds  from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy, although  Executive  Branch  oflldals  re- 
fuse publicly  to  acknowledge  the  Agency's 
participation  or  role  In  maintaining  and  op- 
erating the  two  Radios.  Following  this  p<*l- 
cy,  the  Department  declined  to  supply  ad- 
ditional financial  data  tar  this  report  on 
Government  funding  of  RFE  and  RL. 

From  the  ciurent  budget  of  $36.3  million, 
the  two  Radios  employ  a  staff  or  2,614  with 
RFE  employing  1,652  and  RL,  963.  (See  ^• 
pendix  for  further  breakdown.) 

Both  Radios  maintain  separate  broadcast 
headquarters  and  research  facilities  In  Mu- 
nidh,  Qerm&ny.  In  addlticMi,  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope has  offices,  studios,  or  other  facilities  In 
the  following  cities:  New  York,  Athens,  Ber. 
lln,  Bonn,  Brussels,  Oeneva,  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  Stockholm.  Vienna  and  Lisbon.  In  a 
similar  fashion.  Radio  Liberty  is  located  In 
New  YtM-k,  Barcelona,  Lampertbeim,  London, 
Madrid,  Paris,  Playa  del  Pals  and  Taipei. 

RFE'B  and  RL's  combined  budget  of  $36.3 
million  may  be  compared  to  the  Voice  of 
America's  budget  of  $41  million  for  its  world- 
wide operations  during  FT  1071.  For  further 
comparison,  an  estimated  $37  mlUlon  was 
spent  In  FY  1971  on  official  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  programs.  By  way  of  com- 
parison with  domestic  programs,  the  FY 
1973  budget  request  for  educational  T.V.  and 
radio  was  $31  million. 

On  July  1,  1971.  OoagreeB  i^iiMoved  KJ. 
Res.  743  providing  continuing  appropriations 
for  Federal  agencies  and  programs  throu^ 
August  6, 1971.  As  a  result  of  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  Appr(q>rlatlons  Committee,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Congress  aa  a  whole, 
the  authority  to  fund  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  was  shifted  and  restricted  to 
the  TTnlted  States  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Sxdxange  Act  of  IMS. 

In  its  report  (No.  92-240)  on  UJ.  Res.  742 
the  Senate  i^profMiatlons  Committee 
stated. 

"The  Committee  reoommands  the  inclusion 
of  a  provision  to  provide  interim  funding  for 
the  support  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  pending  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  provide  for  open  funding  of  these  orga- 
nizations." 

OOmOITXE     ACTION 


On  February  1.  1971,  the  OoDunlttee  for- 
warded copies  of  S.  18  to  the  Department  of 
State  and  requested  "oocndlnated  Executive 
Branch  oomnmnts  *  *  *  at  an  early  date."  On 
March  12.  the  Oommlttee  wrote  again  to  the 
Department  stating  tentative  bearliigs  on  the 
bill  had  been  scbsdiiled  for  AjkU  28.  Ilie 
State  Department  responded  on  April  23  re- 
questing a  delay  in  the  hearings  untu  ths 
"latter  part  of  May." 

In  an  effort  to  aocoaunodate  the  Depart- 
mmt.  the  Oonunlttss  agreed  to  change  tbs 
heating  date  from  AjurU  38  to  May  34.  A  pub- 
Uo  tiwirlni  was  held  at  that  time  and  the 


Oommlttee  beard  from  three  witnesses:  the 
Honorable  Oongreasman  Ogden  R.  Bdd.  who 
introduoed  a  similar  bill  in  tbe  House  oC 
Representatives;  the  Honorable  Martm  J. 
HUlenhraad,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stats  ftir 
European  Affairs;  and  Mr.  Paul  C.  BarUett, 
former  President  of  Radio  New  York  Worid- 
wlde.  Inc. 

In  place  of  commenting  on  8.  18,  Assistant 
Secretary  HUlentnund  presented  the  Admln- 
istratlon's  views  on  a  substitute  bill,  8. 1988. 
Senator  Case  Introduced  ttils  Mil  on  the  day 
of  the  he&nng.  (See  appendix.) 

This  alternative  would  estabUsh  an  Ameri- 
can Council  for  Private  International  0cm- 
munlcatlons.  Inc.  Although  publicly  funded, 
the  CounoU  would  be  a  "non-govemmantal. 
private,  non-profit  corporation"  with  head- 
quarters In  the  District  of  C<dumbia.  While 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  oorpormtton  would 
be  to  channel  Oovernment  funds  to  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Uberty,  the  Admin- 
istration's biu  would  also  make  ellglbto  ft>r 
financing  any  "private  American  ocganlato 
tions  with  established  programs  of  bcoad- 
castlng  to  other  countries,  or  other  ...  se- 
lected activities  in  the  International  mass 
media  field  *  •  •" 

S.  1936  contained  an  open-ended  author- 
izaUon  and  provided  that  sums  appropriated 
sh&U  remain  avaUable  imtll  expended.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  funding  fiexlbUlty,  the  bill  did 
not  specify  an  agency  or  department  to 
which  the  ftmds  would  be  appropriated. 

The  Committee  first  considered  both  of 
these  proposals  in  Executive  Session  on  June 
8,  at  which  time  It  decided  that,  before  mak- 
ing any  definitive,  long-term  decisions  on 
future  funding  of  the  Radios,  the  Oommlt- 
tee should  have  avaUable  some  in-depth, 
background  studies  on  them.  FoUowlng  *h«« 
decision,  the  Chairman  of  the  Oonunlttss 
wrote  to  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  requesting  sepa- 
rate studies  from  each  of  them  on  the  two 
Radloe.  Senator  Fulbrlght's  letters  are  In- 
cluded In  the  ^pendix  to  this  report. 

The  Oommlttee  considered  these  bills  again 
In  E»cutlve  Session  on  July  21.  at  whloh 
time  It  rejected,  by  voioe  vote,  a  slightly 
""'<''fl«^  version  of  8.  1986  (see  mpftaailx) 
and  then  adopted  S.  18  with  an  *i««w<i,^ 
Increasing  the  authorization  level  from  $80 
to  $35  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

ooMmrm  coioizirrs 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  views 
Senate  bill  18  as  stop-gap  legislation — de- 
signed primarily  to  bring  Into  the  open  the 
Qovemmsnt'S  role  In  flnnn/'ing  both  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Uberty. 

The  Oommlttee  deplores  the  faot  that  this 
financing — covering  some  30  years — ^has  been 
kept  secret  from  the  American  people  ^n^ 
their  elected  representatives.  It  Is  indeed  ra- 
grettable  that  the  Executive  Branch  of  Oov- 
ernment under  five  administrations  deceived 
the  ta]q>ayers  with  respect  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  public  funds.  Indeed,  as  one 
of  the  witnesses  who  tsstlfled  during  the 
Committee's  hearing  of  May  24  reminded  the 
Members,  we  "•  •  •  had  been  led  to  brieve 
that  Radio  Free  Europe  was  financed  by  tiimns 
from  school  children  and  voluntary  gifts 
from  concerned  citizens  anxious  to  keep 
truth  alive  behind  the  Iron  Curtain." 

The  connivance  of  both  public  and  private 
ofllolals  to  lead  the  American  pubUo  to  be- 
lieve this  fantasy  is  to  be  regretted.  Not  only 
did  the  government  officials  and  others  ln« 
volved  in  these  radio  stations  mlslsad  the 
American  public  but  they  also  deceived  those 
who  listened  to  the  Radios  and  relied  on 
them  as  the  products  of  pzlvate  enteiptlss. 
How  ironical  ami  traglo  It  is  that  such  ptao- 
tices  have  been  used  In  tbe  name  of  umiin 
"the  truth  through  to  the  peoples  behind  the 
iron  Curtainl"  And.  even  at  this  lats  dats, 
Kxeoutlve  Branch  oflklals  refuse  to  ^w^wn^ 
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this  mjktter  opealj  or  to  disci  o—  to  tb« 
Anwirlcan  pubUc  how  many  at  Its  tax  doUan 
luiye  b«eD  used  In  this  highly  queatlonablA 
activity. 

Senate  bill  18  la  Intended  to  tenninaU 
this  daoeptloo;  It  ia  Intended  to  lei  the 
people  knov  what  they  are  paying  for  and 
how  much. 

Tbla  asBumea.  of  course,  that  both  Radio 
nss  Xurope  and  Badlo  Liberty  perform  use- 
ful broadcast  serrloee  and.  although  the 
Committee  is  divided  In  Its  tutniring  on  this 
point,  a  majority  of  the  Members  believe  that 
the  Radios  tOKmld  be  given  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt— a  aacloaa  doubt  Indeed  In  view  of 
the  public's  repeated  reliictance  to  provide 
through  private  contrlbutlona  the  amount 
ot  flnanrtBl  support  the  Radloe  say  they 
need.  But,  In  adc^taig  8.  16,  the  Committee 
Indicated  Ita  unwUllngneas  to  give  the  Ra- 
dios the  benefit  of  the  doubt  l>eyozid  the 
current  fiscal  year  or  to  give  them  the  kind 
ot  organlaatlonal  and  financial  flexibility 
onntainart  In  a  1936,  the  Administration-ap- 
proved bill. 

The  background  studies  on  Radio  Free 
Burope  and  Radio  Liberty  being  prepared  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Oenetul  Ac- 
counting Office  will  be  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee some  time  this  Fall.  Hopefully,  these 
studies  wlU  provide  the  kind  of  analysis  that 
will  permit  the  Committee  to  make  a  more 
informed  Judgment  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  radio  stations  are  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

S$Hin4ttd  pfofffxtfit  costs 
The  following  information  In  provided  pur- 
suant to  section  252  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organlaatioo  Act  of  1946,  as  amended:  For 
the  current  fiscal  year,  the  executive  branch 
estlmateB  the  Radio  Free  Burope  and  Radio 
Liberty  programs  will  cost  ^6.2  million. 
Over  the  next  5  fiscal  years,  the  executive 
branob  estimates  the  total  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams to  be  taoo-taiO  mUllon. 

For  tlM  reaaops  which  are  obvious  In  this 
report,  the  committee  Is  unable  to  evaluate 
these  eaUmates.  In  the  final  analysis,  of 
oonne,  the  Congress  oould  fund  these  pro- 
grams in  aocordanoe  with  the  executive 
bnuiAh  estimates  or  it  oould,  at  any  point, 
terminate  them. 
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PAEtALYZED  VXTTERANB  OP 
AME3UCA 

The  Idll  (HJi.  2894)  to  IncoipoiHte  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  pcueed. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Ricoso  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-323).  ezplahilng  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  fidlows: 

FtnvosxoF  TRz  snx 

Tlie  purpose  of  HJt.  2804  is  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  of  incorporation  to  the  Par- 
alysed Veterans  of  America. 


The  bUl  passed  the  House  on  April  27. 
1971.  and  was  referred  to  the  District  Com- 
mittee on  April  29,  1971.  Hearings  were  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Businees,  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary  on  June  11,  1971,  i«- 
oelving  favorable  testimony  from  representa- 
tives of  the  Dlstriet  of  Columbia  Oovemment 
•od  tb»  Fualyaed  Veterans  of  America.  No 
testimony  was  received  In  opposition  to  the 
bUl  and  the  Committee  has  not  received  any 
objection  to  the  propoeal. 


■ACKGBOX7KD 

Founded  In  Chicago  in  February  of  1947, 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  is  an 
organization  consisting  of  some  6,600  active 
members  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  who 
comprise  21  chapters  located  In  various  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  organization  is 
nonpolitlcal  and  nonsectarlan,  with  the  sole 
qualification  for  membership  being  that  the 
Individual  be  a  service  veteran  and  that  he 
have  a  spinal  cord  injury  or  disease.  There 
are  presently  12,000  to  15,000  veterans  suf- 
fering from  this  type  of  disability.  Including 
thoee  from  Vietnam.  Hence,  the  membership 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  in- 
cludes 40  to  50  percent  of  its  total  potentiaL 
Its  national  headquarters  is  located  at  3636 
16th  Street  NW.,  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Prior  to  World  War  n,  few  persons  af- 
flicted with  paraplegia  lived  beyond  6  months. 
The  advent  of  the  so-called  miracle  drugs, 
however,  accompanied  by  newly  discovered 
medical  techniques,  gave  the  paraplegic  lim- 
ited health  and  Increased  his  Iifeq>an.  Thus, 
medical  science  had  devised  the  means  to  pre- 
pcu-e  him  physically  for  the  outside  world, 
but  more  was  needed.  For  the  paraplegic  was 
a  new  kind  of  himian  being.  Few  realized  the 
appalling  extent  of  his  Injury  or  the  many 
problems  he  must  conquer  to  again  become 
a  part  of  the  mainstream  of  our  society.  Many 
customs,  laws,  and  usages  were  at  variance 
to  the  paraplegic's  way  of  life.  Ways  had  to 
be  found  to  modify,  to  liberalize,  and  to  ac- 
climate this  new  way  of  living  so  that  these 
men  could  become  a  useful  part  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

In  1946,  the  2,600  living  paraplegics  and 
quadriplegics  were  grouped  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  located  in  Boston. 
Mass.,  New  York,  N.T.,  Chicago,  ni.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.  They  were  quick  to  recognize  the  new 
I»roblem8  their  presence  created  in  the  physi- 
cal, social,  and  industrial  worlds.  For  this 
reason,  these  groups  formed  local  organiza- 
tions to  face  these  problems  as  beet  they 
could. 

This  was  the  situation  which  led  to  the 
meeting  of  representatives  of  these  local 
groups  the  following  year,  and  the  founding 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 

WOSK    or   THI   OBOAinZATION 

The  principal  aim  of  the  Paralyzed  Vet- 
erans of  America  Is  to  promote  research  in 
the  area  oi  paraplegia  and  its  rehabilitative 
problems.  During  the  21  years  of  its  life,  this 
organization  has  accomplished  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  service  In  this  area,  both  to  its 
members  and  to  civilian  paraplegics.  A  few 
examples  are  the  following: 

1.  Created  the  National  Paraplegia  Foun- 
dation, a  separate  and  Independent  organlza- 
Uon  to  promote  medical  research  in  the  sev- 
eral flelds  connected  with  injuries  and  dis- 
eases of  the  spinal  cord. 

2.  Contributed  over  •200.000  from  its  mea- 
ger resources  to  that  organization  for  sploal 
cord  research,  and  for  the  development  print- 
ing, and  distribution  of  several  publications 
designed  to  Inform,  assist,  and  educate  aU 
those  persons  aflllcted  with  similar  disabUl- 
ties.  -^=-«"i 

8.  Provided  the  funds  necessary  to  con- 
duct a  joint  study,  under  the  administration 
oar  the  National  Pan^ilegia  Foundation  and 
the  then  Vocational  RehabiUtatlon  Admin- 
istration, on  the  service  needs  of  paraplegics 
and  quadriplegics.  »-    -^    e 

4^tabll8hed  in  1961  a  national  sctvIcs 
F't)gram  for  its  members,  and  has  served 
them  at  an  annual  oast  averaging  880  000 
This  year,  tiie  organisation's  budget  for' the 
ssrvioe  program  amounts  to  $aBjOOO. 

In  addition,  the  Paralysed  Veterans  of 
^Mrtoa  has  cooperated  with  the  Prertdenfs 
Committee  in  its  program  of  employment  of 
the  handlci4>ped.  It  has  conducted  its  own 


intensive  program,  in  oooperaUon  with  the 
National  Commission  on  Architectural  Bar- 
riers, in  the  dlmlnation  on  architectural  bar- 
riers to  the  handic^ped.  They  are  an  active 
member  of  the  United  Statee  Cotmoll  ot 
the  World  Veterans  Federation,  the  mlsston 
of  which  is  to  assist  the  veterans  of  other 
nations  and  to  promote  international  peace 
and  security  through  support  of  the  United 
NaUons  Charter.  Also,  they  have  cooperated 
with  many  other  Federal  and  private  agencies 
on  problems  of  the  handicapped. 

As  a  means  of  raising  funds,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding a  needed  recreational  outlet  for  Its 
members,  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
promotes  wheelchair  basketball  teams.  The 
team  in  Boston,  known  as  the  New  icngiMn^i 
Clippers,  is  now  In  its  20th  year  of  contlniious 
play,  and  three  of  its  members  are  paraplegic 
veterans  of  World  War  n. 

In  short,  this  organization  has  been  un- 
stinting in  its  efforts  to  assist  in  and  pro- 
mote programs  on  both  the  national  and 
the  international  level,  in  an  earnest  deslra 
to  serve  these  most  seriously  disabled  veter- 
ans who  have  fought  to  preserve  our  national 
heritage. 

NXKD  rOB  LEGISLATION 

The  Federal  charter  which  HJt.  2894  will 
grant  to  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
will  accredit  that  organlzaUon  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  enable  their 
national  service  officers  to  represent  their 
members  before  that  agency.  The  organisa- 
tion will  also  acqiUre  the  respect  and  stature 
which  accrue  only  to  organizations  with 
congressional  reoo^Uon. 


THE  PINE  MOUNTAIN  WILDERNESS 
PRESCOTT  AND  TONTO  NA^HONAL 
FORESTS  IN  ARIZONA 

The  bill  (S.  959)  to  designate  the  Pine 
Mountain  Wilderness,  Prescott  and  Tonto 
National  Forests,  in  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
accordance  with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  WU- 
demess  Act  of  September  8,  1964  (78  Stat. 
891),  the  area  classified  as  the  Pine  Moun- 
toln  Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed  addi- 
tions thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Pro- 
posed Pine  Mountain  WUdemees,"  dated 
April  1,  1886.  which  is  on  file  and  available 
for  pubUc  inspection  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  hereby  designated  as  the  Pine 
Mountain  Wilderness  within  and  as  a  part  of 
the  Prescott  and  Tonto  National  Foreste. 
comprising  an  area  of  approximately  nine- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  acres. 

Sac.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttjre 
shaU  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
Pine  Mountain  WUdemess  with  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  included  In  thU 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correcUon  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Sac.  3.  The  Pine  Mountain  Wilderness  shaU 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
WUderness  Act  governing  areas  designated 
by  that  Act  aa  wilderness  areas,  except  that 
any  reference  In  such  provisions  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date 
of  tlUs  Act. 
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Sbc.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Pine  Mountain  Primitive  Area  is  hereby 
abolished. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkcors  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-329) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

PDRPOSB 

This  bill  would  establish  the  Pine  Moun- 
tain Wlldemeas  In   Arizona  embracing  an 
area  of  19,660  acres.  The  propoeal  Is  one  sub- 
H       mitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

LKOIBLATIVK   RISTOBT 

The  Pine  Mountain  Primitive  Area  would 
have  been  designated  a  wilderness  area  by 
8.  710  of  the  91st  Congress,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  tlie  committee  and  the  Senate, 
but  the  area  was  left  out  when  the  House 
passed  S.  3014,  an  omnibus  wilderness  bill. 

DSBCURTIOW 

The  proposed  Pine  Mountain  WUdemess 
would  encompass  19,569  acres.  Including  most 
Of  the  Pine  Mountain  Primitive  Area  and 
some  contiguous  national  forest  lands.  There 
Is  no  mining  production  and  no  known  de- 
posits which  oould  be  mined  profitably. 
Located  near  the  center  of  Arizona,  the  area 
is  generally  rugged  «md  mountainous,  and 
ranged  by  elk,  antelope,  desert  bighorn  sheep 
and  mountain  lion,  with  fishing  for  black 
bass  and  rainbow  trout.  During  hearings  on 
8.  710,  the  Forest  Service  was  asked  to  provide 
additional  data  regarding  virater  yield  im- 
provement opportunities  within  the  pro- 
posed wilderness  as  it  nAgbt  affect  the  Mari- 
copa Water  Conservation  District.  This  was 
Bubseqxiently  provided.  in<n/^».iwg  that  the 
prc^>osed  wilderness  would  include  only  3.6 
percent  of  the  dlstrlot's  watershed,  that  oon- 
version  for  water  yield  would  contribute 
only  186  acre-feet  per  y«ar.  and  that  conver- 
sion outside  the  wUdoness  would  be  more 
favorable. 

■XOOMltZinUTXOM 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  unanimously  reports  8.  968 
and  urges  early  enactment. 


SYCAMORE  CANYON  WILDERNESS, 
COCONINO.  KAIBAB,  AND  PRES- 
COTT NATIONAL  FORESTS  IN  ARI- 
ZONA 

The  bUl  (S.  960)  to  designate  the  Syc- 
amore Canyon  Wilderness,  Coconino, 
Kaibab,  and  Prescott  National  Forests, 
State  of  Arizona  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  tmd  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Sepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asembled.  Ttiat,  in  ac- 
oocdanoe  with  subsection  3(b)  ot  the  WU- 
demess Act  of  S^>tember  8.  1964  (78  Stat. 
691).  the  area  classified  as  the  Sycamore 
Canyon  Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed 
additions  thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  as 
8«nerally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Pro- 
Poeed  Sycamore  Canyon  WUdemess."  dated 
Apm  16,  1966,  which  la  on  file  and  avallatde 
for  puhUc  Inspectioa  in  the  oflloe  of  the 
Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  hereby  designated  as  the  Sycamors 
Canyon  WUdemess  within  and  as  a  part  ot 
the  Coconino.  Kaibab,  and  Prescott  National 
^onsts,  comprising  an  area  of  approximately 
forty-six  thousand  five  hundred  acres. 


Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  deacripttoD  of 
the  Syoamora  Canyon  WUdemess  with  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commltteee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlves,  and  such  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included 
in  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correc- 
tion of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  m 
such  legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Sxc.  3.  The  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness 
shaU  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
AgriciUture  in  aocordanoe  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  WUdemess  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wUdemeea  areas, 
except  that  any  reference  in  such  provisions 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  WUdemees  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

Ssa  4.  The  previous  claealflcatlon  of  the 
Sycamore  Canyon  Primitive  Area  Is  hereby 
aboUshed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-330).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PCTFOSK 

This  bill  woxUd  designate  46,500  acres  as 
the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness  under  pro- 
visions of  the  WUdemess  Act  of  September  3, 
1964  (78  Stat.  890). 

LXGISLATTVE  HISTOBT 

The  Sycamore  Canyon  Primitive  Area 
would  have  been  designated  a  wUdemese  area 
by  S.  710  of  the  Qlst  Congress,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Committee  and  the  Senate, 
but  the  area  was  left  out  when  the  House 
passed  S.  3014,  an  omnibus  wUdemess  bill. 

DBBCBn>TIOir 

nUs  is  a  deep  and  colorful  canyon  on  the 
south  edge  of  the  Ckdorado  PlateatL  It  is 
located  20  mUes  southwest  of  Ftaettaff.  Ele- 
vatlons  range  from  7,000  feet  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  canyon  rim  to  8,600  feet  on  Syca- 
more Oreek,  2  mUes  north  of  the  Verde  River. 
Geologio  forces  tliat  carved  the  canyon  left 
massive  formations  of  red  and  wMte  sedi- 
m«ntary  rock.  The  canyon  winds  for  20  mUes 
along  Sycamore  Creek  and  spreads  as  much 
as  7  mUee  from  rim  to  rim. 

The  proposed  wUdemess  ln<dudes  45,492 
acres  of  the  existing  Syracuse  Canyon  Primi- 
tive Area  and  1,060  acres  In  the  ttiree  adjacent 
areas  not  now  in  the  Primitive  Area.  Alao 
within  the  proposed  boundary  is  a  16-«ora 
portion  of  a  privately  owned  tract.  The  For- 
est Service  hopes  to  acquire  this  by  exchange 
or  purchase. 

isooioaDm&noiT 
The  Senate  Oommittee  on  Interior  »-r>^ 
InstUar  Affairs  imanlmously  reports  S.  960 
and  recommends  earty  enactment. 


CONVEYING  CERTAIN  REAL  PROP- 
ERTY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA, 
STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  bill  (S.  74)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States  to  the  University  of 
North  Dakota.  State  of  North  Dakota, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  to  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  State  of  North  DakoU,  that  tract  of 
land  situated  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota  at  Grand  Forks,  North 
Dakota,  which  is  a  portion  of  a  tract  of  land 
which  was  heretofore  deeded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  University  Memorial  Corpora- 
tion. The  tract  being  hereby  conveyed  Is 
more  parUcularly  described  as  foUows: 

That  part  of  the  south  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  4  township  151  range 
60  bounded  as  follows:  Commencing  at  a 
point  on  the  north  boundary  line  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  right-of-way  which 
is  913  feet  east  of  the  west  line  of  said  south- 
west quarter,  thence  east  along  said  north 
boundary  line  a  distance  of  160  feet;  thence 
north  and  parallel  to  the  west  line  of  said 
southwest  quarter  a  distance  of  376.10  feet 
thence  east  a  distance  of  107  feet;  thence 
north  and  parallel  to  the  west  line  of  said 
southwest  quarter  a  distance  of  350  feet; 
thence  west  a  distance  of  267  feet  to  a  point 
913  feet  east  of  the  west  line  of  said  south- 
west quarter  and  726.10  feet  north  of  the 
point  of  beginning;  thence  south  to  the  true 
point  of  beginning. 

The  north  boundary  of  the  above  described 
tract  lies  along  a  line  which  commences  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  lot  20  in  block  2  of 
the  Unlveralty  Park  Addition,  Grand  FOrks 
City,  according  to  the  plat  on  file  In  the 
Office  of  the  Register  of  Deeds,  Grand  Forks 
County,  North  Dakota,  and  recorded  in  book 
87  of  deeds,  page  12,  and  which  conUnues 
west  along  the  south  line  of  the  aUey  in  said 
block  2,  extending  to  a  point  described  above 
as  the  northwest  comer  of  the  tract. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  PreGldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  rqmrt  (No. 
92-328),  explaining  the  purposes  ot  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobs. 
as  follows: 

This  bUl  would  transfer  a  strip  of  land 
from  the  UJ3.  Bureau  of  Mines  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  for  the  oonstmotton 
of  a  winter  ^xirta  anna. 

OBBCUPnON 

A  square  of  land  amounting  to  11.7  acres 
was  deeded  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  in 
1940  by  the  unlvecaity  at  no  coat  for  use  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mlnaa  as  a  buffer  zone  to  pro- 
tect existing  coal  reeearch  fadUtles  against 
overexpanalon  in  that  vicinity.  The  ii»«d  in 
question  is  8.6  acres  which  is  now  greatly 
needed  for  expansion  of  the  univeirttys  edu- 
cation and  reoreatloai  program.  It  is  xw  longer 
needed  by  the  Federal  Oovemmant. 


Ho  Federal  expenditure  win  rmult  trom  the 
enactment  of  this  blU. 

coicicimB  XBooidaMDAnoir 
The  Senate  Interior  and  Ihsular  Affaira 
Committee  unanimously  reports  Sw  74  and. 
reoommenda  earty  enaotmeut. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  DISPOemON 
AND  DISTRIBUTEON  OP  JDDO- 
MENTB  FOR  CLAIMS  OF  CONFED- 
ERATED SAUSH  AND  KOOTENAI 
TRIBES  OP  THE  FLATHEAD  RB8- 
ERVATTON,  MONT. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  602)  to  iHDvlde  for  the  diapoel- 
tion  of  judgments,  ^liien  appropriated, 
recoreied  by  the  Ooof  ederated  SaUsh 
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and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 

Reservation,  Mont.,  in  pcutigraphs  7  and 
10,  docket  No.  50233.  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
bad  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  after  line  8.  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Skc.  3.  Sums  pkyabla  undar  this  Act  to 
enroUees  or  tb«lr  iMln  or  Iegat«M  who  an 
1«SB  than  «lght«eii  yt»i%  of  age  or  who  are 
under  a  legal  dlaablUty  ahaU  be  paid  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures.  Including  the 
eatabllabment  of  truota.  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determlnaa  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  best  Interesta  of  such  persons. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
s.  eo3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congreu  assembled.  That  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  credit  of  the  Con- 
federated Ballah  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Vteth«ad  naaarratlop.  Montana,  In  aatlsfac- 
tlon  of  Judgments  awarded  tn  paragr^ibs 
7  and  10  In  docket  numbered  SOaSS,  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  including  Interest 
thereon,  after  payment  of  attorneys  fees  and 
other  litigation  ezpenaea,  may  be  advanced, 
expended.  Inveated.  or  reinvested  for  any 
purposes  that  are  authorised  by  the  tribal 
governing  body  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Ssc.  a.  Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may 
be  distributed  to  members  of  the  tribes  shall 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income 
tax. 

Sac.  3.  Sums  payable  under  this  Act  to 
enroUees  or  their  heirs  or  legatees  who  are 
less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  or  who  are 
tmder  a  legal  disability  shaU  be  peld  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures,  lncl\idlng 
the  establishment  of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  determines  ajxproprlate  to 
protect  the  best  Interests  of  siioh  persons. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RiooRo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(Na  92-334) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objectloo.  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  prtaited  In  the  Rbcoso. 
asfoUows: 

nnvosB 

The  purpose  of  S.  602,  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Mansfield  and  Metcalf ,  Is  to  authorize 
dlqaosltlon  and  distribution  of  Judgments, 
when  appropriated,  for  claims  of  the  Con- 
federated Sallsh  and  Kootei^tl  TTlbea  of  the 
Flathead  Bsear nation.  MOnt;  The  two  Judg- 
ments were  awarded  In  paragn^hs  7  and  10 
In  docket  No.  60333  VS.  Court  of  Claims. 

On  March  8,  1971,  the  Court  of  Claims 
•ntsred  a  net  final  Judgment  of  S6  miiimn  in 
paragraph  7  of  docket  No.  50283.  This  para- 
gri^;>h  Is  a  general  aoooimtlng  claim  for  all 
tribal  lands  of  the  Confederated  Sallsh  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  which  the  United  SUtes  has 
handled.  Funds  to  cover  the  award  were  ap- 
propriated by  Public  Law  02-18.  May  28, 1971 
(85  Stat.  56);  the  net  i4>proprlated  funds, 
after  attorneys'  fees,  have  been  Invested  at 
the  highest  possible  rate  In  80-day  FManl 
Traasmy  notes. 

The  dalm  In  paragraph  10  Is  for  damages 
rasultlng  trom  the  sale  and  other  disposition 
of  reservation  land  punuant  to  the  act  of 
AprU  as.  1904.  m  a  deoialon  of  January  22. 
1971,  the  Ooort  of  Claims  settled  the  claim  tn 
paragraph  10  by  awarding  the  trtbes  $6.828.. 


461,  plus  Interest  of  6  percent  per  antinm 
from  January  1,  1912,  to  January  l,  1984. 
and  at  4  percent  per  i«.nniitir^  thereafter  until 
paid.  The  time  within  which  the  United 
States  could  have  sought  review  of  the  court's 
opinion  by  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 
to  the  Supreme  Court  eq>lred  on  July  22, 
1971.  and  therefore  the  case  Is  final  and  oon- 
dualve  and  subject  to  appropriation  In  the 
next  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  The 
amount  Involved  In  this  Judgment,  comput- 
ing interest  today  Is  approximately  $21.7 
million. 


The  Judgments,  when  appropriated,  may 
not  be  used  until  the  pxirpose  has  been  ap- 
proved and  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  Confederated  Tribes  are  organized  un- 
der the  act  of  June  18.  1934.  Their  constitu- 
tion was  approved  on  October  28,  1935.  The 
tribal  governing  body  is  a  council  of  10  mem- 
bers who  elect  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chair- 
man from  within  its  membership.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  membership  of  the  tribe  is 
6,600. 

In  view  of  the  size  at  the  Judgments,  and 
the  current  economic  needs  aod  Individual 
requirements  of  tribal  members,  the  tzttal 
council  adopted  on  January  22, 1971,  Besolu- 
tlon  No.  40S7,  requesting  authonsMtton  for 
a  90-percent  dlstrlbutloci  of  the  Jtidgmeot 
funds  to  tribal  memben  and  retentloti  of 
10  percent  for  use  in  the  tribal  credit,  land 
acquisition,  and  educational  prograons  of  the 
titbee. 

The  tribal  council  adopted  Beec^utlon  No. 
4104  on  July  20. 1971,  and  modified  the  posi- 
tion set  forth  In  Besdutton  No.  4027.  As 
modified,  the  tribes  request  autticrlzatlon  for 
a  per  capita  distribution  of  80  pero«>t  of  the 
net  funds  avallaMe.  with  20  percent  retained 
for  land  aoqulamoa,  credit  education,  in- 
dtistnal  devdopment,  hydroelectric  devMop- 
ment,  and  otfaer  relaited  tribal  projects,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Bureau  of  Tntn«.i^  Afiairs. 

Through  a  formal  resolatloii,  the  tribes 
requeated  authortty  to  dlstitbute  to  each 
tribal  member  who  U 18  yean  c(  age  and  ovsr 
his  per  oafMta  aban  dhrect,  unless  he  Is  oeru- 
fied  Incompeitent.  OrdlnarUy,  such  payments 
an  limited  to  thcae  meoUMn  21  yean  of 
age  and  over  unices  they  are  lnoanq>etent. 
The  administration  supports  ths  tribes'  re- 
qmat  and  offered  an  "*'^«^"«imt  to  8.  809 
to  pcoteot  the  per  oapiu  rtiares  of  tbose 
under  18  yean  of  age. 

At  the  hearing  on  &  808  held  by  the  Sub- 
cnsnmlttee  on  tt^^i^t^  Aliain  on  March  34, 
1971,  two  enpoUed  memben  of  tbe  tribes 
**'tlflcd  in  support  ot  a  current  movement 
on  ttie  Flathead  Reservation  for  the  opttotMU 
wlttidrawal  of  tboee  memben  who  deatie 
ttielr  pro  rau  abaras  of  tribal  assets  and  a 
full  per  capita  dtetrlbutlon  of  the  Judgment 
ftmds. 

AMDfDlOMTS 

The  oonmilttee  adopted  the  technical 
aimendment  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  protect  any  sums 
payaMe  to  mlnon  or  ttiose  under  leoal  dls- 
abUlty.  ^^ 

COST 

Snaotment  of  S.  802  will  Involve  no  addl- 
tloDal  appropriation  of  funds. 

comcrrrxE  aacoiacKitDATioirs 

The  Committee  on  mterlcr  and  ItosiUar 
Affaln  unanimously  recommends  that  &  802 
be  enacted. 


biUj  passed  over 

The  bUI  8.  447.  to  modify  the  boimd- 
aries  of  the  Sante  Pe,  Gila,  abola.  and 
Carson  National  Forests  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
announced  as  next  In  order. 


Mr.  MANSFIEUJ.  Over,  Mr.  President 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


NATIONAL   ADVISORY   COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  OCEANS  AND  ATMOSPHERE 

Hie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (KM.  2587)  to  establish  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  line  3,  after  the 
word  "of",  strike  out  "twenty-one"  and 
insert  "twenty-flve";  in  line  5.  after  the 
word  "on",  strike  out  "the";  on  page  2 
line  8.  after  "(1) ".  strike  out  "seven"  and 
insert  "nine";  In  line  10,  after  "(2)" 
strike  out  "seven"  and  Insert  "eight"' 
in  line  12,  after  "(3)".  strike  out  "seven" 
and  insert  "eight";  on  page  3,  line  19, 
after  the  word  "recommendations.",  in- 
sert "The  comprehensive  annual  report 
required  herehi  shall  be  submitted  on  or 
before  Jime  30  of  each  year,  beginning 
June  30,  1972.";  on  page  4,  after  line  8. 
strikeout: 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
make  avaUable  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
such  staff,  Information,  personnel  and  ad- 
mlnlstnUve  services  and  other  expenses  and 
assistance  as  It  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  Its  acUvltles. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

Szc.  a.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
make  avaUable  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
such  staff.  Information,  personnel  and  ad- 
mlnlstnUve  servicee  and  assistance  as  it  may 
reasonably  require  to  carry  out  Its  actlvlUes 
The  Advisory  Committee  Is  authorized  to 
request  from  any  department,  agency,  or 
Independent  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Govermnent  any  Information  and  assistance 
It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  and  InstrumentaUty  is  authorized  to 
cooperate  wKh  the  Advisory  Committee  and. 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish 
such  Information  and  assistance  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  upon  request  made  by  its 
Chairman,  without  reimbursement  for  such 
services  and  assistance. 

And.  after  line  23,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sac.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
$200,000  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  80 
1972,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  oatiT 
out  the  purjxiees  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  2687 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Kepresentatives  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  There  Is  here- 
by established  a  committee  of  twe&ty-five 
mraoben  to  be  known  as  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmoephen 
(hereafter  refen^  to  In  this  Act  as  the 
"Advisory  Committee") . 

Sao.  2.  (a)  The  memben  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  who  may  not  be  fun -time  offloen 
or  employees  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  PresMent  and  shaU  be 
drawn  from  State  and  local  government.  In- 
dustry, sdence,  and  other  appropriate  anas. 

(b)  Kxoept  as  provided  In  subsecttons  (o) 
and  (d),  memben  shaU  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  ttiree  yean. 

(c)  Of  the  memben  first  appointed,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment — 

(1)  nine  shaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
one  year. 
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(2)  eight  shall  be  ivipolnted  for  a  term  of 
two  yean,  and 

(3)  eight  ShaU  be  a^qralnted  tat  a  term  of 
three  years. 

(d)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
oy  ooonrrlng  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
ShaU  be  ^>polnted  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  A  member  may  serve  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term  until  his  successor  has 
tn^^tr^  offloe. 

(e)  The  Prealdent  ahall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  as 
the  Chairman  and  one  of  the  memben  as 
the  Vice  Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman  s*<*ii 
act  as  Chairman  In  the  absence  or  Incapacity 
of,  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  oflloe 
of.  the  Chairman. 

Szc.  3.  Bach  department  and  agency  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  concerned  with  marine 
and  atmoq>herle  matten  shall  dselgnate  a 
senior  policy  ofllcial  to  psrtle^wte  as  observ- 
er In  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  to  offer  necessary  aitslBtnnnn 

Sxc.  4.  The  Advlscoy  Committee  ■h*ii  (i) 
undertake  a  continuing  review  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  marine  and  atmaq>herlo  science 
and  service  programs  of  the  United  Statea, 
and  (2)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  respect  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmoa- 
pherlo  Administration.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  submit  a  comprehensive  ■.nnnn] 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
setting  forth  an  overall  assessment  of  the 
status  of  the  Nation's  marine  and  atmos- 
pheric activities  and  shall  submit  such  other 
reports  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  request- 
ed by  the  President.  Each  such  report  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
who  ShaU,  within  90  days  after  receipt  there- 
of, transmit  cc^ies  to  the  President  "^^  to 
the  Congress,  with  his  commenta  and  recom- 
mendations. The  comprehensive  ^nmi^i  X9- 
port  required  herein  shall  be  submitted  on  or 
before  June  80  of  each  year,  beginning  Jime 
80, 1972. 

Sxc.  6.  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
ahall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the  Com- 
mittee, be  entitled  to  receive  conq>ensatlon 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem.  Includ- 
ing traveltime,  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  authorized 
by  section  6703(b)  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  In  Oovemment  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

Szc.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
make  available  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
such  staff,  Information,  personnel  and  admin- 
istrative services  and  assistance  as  It  may 
reasonably  require  to  carry  out  Its  actlvltlee. 
The  Advisory  Committee  is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  Inde- 
pendent Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment any  information  and  assistance  n 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
imder  this  Act;  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  tmd  instnimentality  Is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  Adviscoy  Committee  and, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish 
such  Information  and  assistance  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  upon  request  made  by  Its 
Chairman,  without  reimbursement  for  such 
services  and  assistance, 

Sxc.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
$200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Calendar. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time  imder  the  previous  order. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
12  o'clock  noon  today,  with  each  Senator 
having  3  minutes. 

Is  there  any  morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tonpore.  llie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  tfae 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  1b  so  ordered. 


TENTATIVE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 
RAILROAD  STRIEiE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  seek  rec- 
ognition for  the  purpose  of  aimouncing 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  about  5 
minutes,  is  expected  to  hold  a  press  con- 
ference to  announce  a  tentative  settle- 
ment of  the  rail  strike. 

Mr.  President,  following  hard  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  steel  strike,  it  would 
appear  that  the  economy  is  enjoying 
some  good  news,  which  is  surely  welcome. 
and  that  the  efforts  of  the  administra- 
tion have  been  useful  and  helpful. 

I  am  delighted  that  these  develop- 
ments have  occurred  so  hard  upon  each 
other.  And  I  welcome  this  announce- 
ment. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temix>re.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
Nos.  314,  315,  316,  318,  319,  and  326. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 


FARE  SUBSIDY  FOR 
SCHOOLCHILDREN 

The  bill  (HH.  6638)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  3,  1955,  relating  to  school  fare 
subsidy  for  transportation  of  schoolchil- 
dren within  the  District  of  OolumMa  was 


considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed.    , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RacoRo  em  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-320),  explahilng  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccobo, 
as  follows: 

Fcxposz  or  TRz  snx 
The  sole  purpose  of  H3.  8888  Is  to  ex- 
tend the  preeent  subsidy  for  tran^xxtatlon 
of  school  children  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, established  by  an  Act  of  Oongreaa 
approved  OoUAer  18,  1988  (PuUlo  Iaw  90- 
605,  82  Stat.  1187).  which  will  expire  In 
August  of  this  year,  for  a  period  of  three 
yean  to  August,  1974. 

BACKtBOUMD 

For  many  yean,  transit  companies  oper- 
ating In  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been 
required  by  law  to  carry  school  children  at 
a  fan  not  exceeding  one-half  the  estal>- 
llshed  adult  fare.  The  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion having  Jurisdiction  over  such  carrlen  In 
the  dty  Is  req>onslble  for  determining  the 
amount  of  such  rediioed  fares  for  school 
children.  This  reduced  rate  has  never  been 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
school  children,  and  up  until  three  yean 
ago,  the  Regitiatory  Commission  was  com- 
pelled to  set  the  adult  fare  at  a  level  which 
was  high  enoxigh  to  oovw  the  entire  coet  of 
the  carrier's  operation,  including  the  cost 
of  tnn^Mrtatlon  of  school  children  In  ex- 
cess of  the  receipts  from  their  reduced  fares. 
Thus,  the  economic  effect  was  that  the  adult 
bus-rldlng  public  had  to  make  up  the  un- 
covered coet  resulting  from  the  reduced  fares 
for  transportation  of  the  school  children. 

In  1968,  however,  the  Congress  enacted 
PubUc  Law  90-606,  which  made  It  possible 
fcNT  the  cost  of  carrying  acbool  children  In 
the  District  to  be  borne  by  the  community 
as  a  whole.  Undw  the  provisions  of  thU  Act 
of  1968,  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  is  required  to  certify  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  each  calendar  month,  with  respect  to 
each  bus  company  transporting  school  (dill- 
dren  In  the  city,  an  amount  representing 
the  difference  between  the  total  of  all  re- 
duced fares  paid  to  such  carrier  by  school 
children  and  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  paid  if  such  fares  had  been  at  the 
lowest  adult  fare  set  by  the  Commission 
for  regular  route  transportation.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  certification,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  required  to 
pay  eacb  camv  the  amount  so  certified  by 
the  Transit  Commission. 

At  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  law.  In 
October  1968,  the  reduced  fare  for  school 
children  was  10  cents,  and  has  remained  at 
that  level  to  the  present  time.  The  lowest 
adult  fare  In  1968  was  26  cenU,  and  since 
that  time  has  increased  to  the  preeent  lev- 
el of  40  cents. 

The  following  table,  submitted  to  your 
Committee  by  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Commission,  shows  the 
amount  of  this  subeldy  paid  to  the  carriers 
affected,  diulng  the  three-year  period  since 
tibe  enaotmeitt  of  Public  Law  90-806.  It  will 
be  seen  from  these  figures  that  whereae 
a  total  ot  7,686,711  sobocd  passenger  rides 
were  subsidized  during  the  first  year  under 
this  syatem,  at  a  certified  subsidy  anK>unt 
of  $1,402,562.33,  dmlng  the  third  suob  year, 
ending  August  of  1971,  It  la  estimated  that 
10.041,741  school  passenger  rides  will  have 
been  certified,  at  a  total  subsidy  cost  of 
$3,010,052.00.  The  Increase  In  the  cost  shown 
is  attributable  not  only  to  the  Increase  In 
the  number  of  school  paasenger  rldea,  of 
oourae,  but  also  to  the  increaaea  In  the  adtdt 
fares  wblCh  have  accrued  alnoe  1988. 
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Moirth 


O.C.  Tnrait  System,  Inc. 

SdMol      School  wb- 
pMMiictn    sidy  certified 


WMA  Trinett  Co. 


SdMOl 

paseenfert 


School  sub* 
sidy  certified 


September  1968. 640.eS  186. 123. 75  17,61* 

October  I96a._ 934,5«5  141,234.82  23.413 

November  1968 751.954  122,192.53  17,799 

December  1968._ 600,842  97,676.73  10,142 

JaRuiryl969 822,608  164,512.60  18,019 

FebruirTl96a 789,920  157,984.00  18.082 

Hbrcb  1969 854,555  170,911.W  19.689 

/torill969 672,860  134,572.00  15.640 

«iiyl9«9 791,341  158,268.20  16,392 

Jnnel9e9 350,918  70,183.60  5,965 

iulyl969 2C7.898  53,579.60  2,348 

AtifMtl969 43,112  8,622.40  230 

Totil  Sept  1, 1968, 

through  Aug.  31, 1969...  7,521,378  1.375, 87a  23  165,333 

ieptamber  1969 654,522  130.904.40  17,339 

October  1969 999,623  204,442.24  21,374 

November  1969 759,379  167,063.38  12,330 

Oecembwl969 779.601  171,512.22  11,573 

J*nusryl970 903,422  198,752.84  13,714 

FebriwryWTO 897,486  197,446.92  16,516 

March  1970 937,607  206,273.54  16,256 

April  1970 904,065  198,894.30  15.957 


$2,642.10 
3,511.95 
2,669.85 
1,521.30 
2,702.85 
2,712.30 
2,953.35 
2,981.40 
3.278.40 
1, 193. 00 
469.60 
46.00 


26,682.10 


3,467.80 
4.274.80 
2,466.00 
2.314.60 
2,742.80 
3,303.20 
3,251.20 
3,191.40 


Month 


O.C.  Transit  System,  Inc. 

School      School  sub- 
passengers     sidy  certified 


WMA  Transit  Co. 


School 
passengers 


School  sub- 
sidy  certiiied 


$2,969.60 

1,382.05 

954.25 

142.50 


150,914  3Q,46a20 


*«W70- 914,376  J210.162.72  14.848 

June  1970 462.331  101,712.82  6,620 

July  1970 437,998  12a959.08  3,817 

August  1970 144,376  43.312.80  570 

ToUl  Sept  1, 1969, 

through  Aut  31,  1970...  8, 794, 786  1, 942  437. 26 

SeptemberWO. 701,627  210,488.10  15,023            3,756.75 

October  1970._ 1,182,114  354,634.20  21,796            5,449.00 

November  1970 1,044,342  313,302.60  14.  Ul            3, 53a  25 

December  1970. 797,097  239,129.10  12,803            3,20a75 

January  1971 1,008,709  302,612.70  13,495            3,373.75 

Februaryl971 1,022.897  306,869.10  13,980            3,495.00 

•torch  1971 1,272,523  381,756.90  116.256          '4,876.80 

ApfB.Wl 904,065  '271,219.50  '15.957          '5,584.95 

•wyWl '914,376  1274,312.80  >  14, 848            5,196.80 

June  1971 '462.331  '138,699.30  '6,620         '2,317.00 

July  1971 '437,998  '131,399.40  '3,817          '1,335.95 

August  1971 '144,376  '43,312.80  '570             '199.50 

Total,  Sept  1,1970,  ~ 

through  Aug.  31. 1971...  9,892,455  2,967,736.50  149,286          42,315.50 


'  Estimate— bated  on  1970  pasaenger  figure  for  month. 

ScRooi.  TicKrr  Ststkic 
Your  Committee  Is  advlaed  that  each 
school  child  who  requires  bus  transporta- 
tion gets  a  form  signed  by  his  teacher,  stat- 
ing that  he  is  a  bona  fide  pupil.  He  must 
present  that  form  In  order  to  buy  a  book 
of  school  bus  tickets,  either  ten  tickets  for 
one  dollar  or  twenty  rides  for  two  dollars. 
These  ticket  books  can  be  purchased  either 
from  the  D.C.  Transit  office  or  from  certain 
banks  In  the  city;  or  In  some  Instances,  they 
may  be  obtained  at  the  schools  themselves. 
The  child  deposits  one  such  ticket  In  the 
fare  box,  of  course,  when  he  gets  on  the  bus. 
These  tickets  are  counted  as  they  pass 
through  the  fare  box,  and  that  count  Is  au- 
dited by  personnel  of  the  Washington  Area 
Transit  Commission.  There  are  two  such  au- 
ditors on  the  premises  of  the  D.C.  Transit 
Company  each  day,  who  conduct  at  least 
a  spot  check  on  the  fare  box  tallies  each 
day  and  also  check  the  procedures  by  which 
the  company  keeps  track  of  the  school  tick- 
ets. The  school  tickets  themselves  are  turned 
over  to  the  Transit  Commission  once  each 
month. 

Toiu-  Committee  is  further  informed  that 
the  O.C.  Public  School  System  provides 
these  school  bus  tickets  free  of  charge,  to 
high  school  students  less  than  18  years  of 
age  who  reside  more  than  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  schocd  but  wltliin  the  school 
Bone,  and  whose  pturents  have  corresponded 
with  the  high  school  principal  indicating 
their  financial  need  for  such  help. 

We  are  advised  that  the  costs  per  year 
of  these  free  ticket  distributions  have  been 
as   follows: 

Co«t  of  ticket* 
School  year:  distributed 

1968-69    ._       $60,  048 

1989-70  287,632 

1970-71  » 250, 376 

»Asof  AprU8,  1971. 

In  addition,  the  Public  School  System  pro- 
Tides  transportation  for  some  950  special 
education  students,  in  53  vehicles  owned  and 
operated  by  the  School  System.  The  cost  of 
this  operation,  however,  is  In  no  way  involved 
In  the  school  bus  fare  subsidy  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

PROVISIONS  or  THX   Bnx 

The  bill.  HJl.  6683.  provides  a  three  year 
extension  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  9.  1955  (69  Stat.  616)  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  October  18,  1968  (82  Stat.  1186). 
The  bill  amends  present  law  (D.C.  Code,  Sec. 
44-1214a)  by  extending  the  expiration  date 
of  the  provisions  of  the  section  to  the  year 


1974.  The  Washington  Metropolitan  Transit 
Commission  will  continue,  under  the  pro- 
posed extension,  to  certify  each  month  to 
tlxe  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia the  niunber  of  school  fares  on  which  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  to  reimburse  the  D.C. 
Transit  Company  the  difference  between  the 
school  fare  paid  and  the  lowest  adult  fare. 

Conclusion' 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  dtirlng  the 
past  three  years  and  the  testimony  received 
at  the  public  hearings,  your  Committee  con- 
curs with  the  views  favoring  extension  of 
the  subsidy  expressed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioner  and  the  Transit 
Commission.  The  Chairman  of  the  Transit 
Commission  summed  up  the  agency's  posi- 
tion as  follows  : 

"Philosophically,  we  at  the  Commission 
believe  that  the  1968  law  places  the  burden 
of  providing  transportation  for  school  chil- 
dren where  it  properly  belongs,  on  the  com- 
munity at  large  rather  than  on  only  those 
members  of  the  community  who  happen  to 
ride  the  bus.  Speaking  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  practical  result,  we  can  report  that  the 
shift  of  that  tmrden  has  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  city's  bus  riders  and 
to  the  city  Itself." 

The  basic  desire  of  all  parties  is  that  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  continue 
to  receive  the  beet  possible  transportation 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  user 
of  that  service.  This  bill  is  designed  toward 
that  purpose. 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  SMALL 
ESTATES 

The  bill  (HJl.  7931)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  small  estates,  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-321),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

PDIFOSES   OF   THK   BIU. 

The  purpoaes  of  the  blU,  HJL  7931  (which 
If  enacted  will  be  cited  as  the  "District  of 
Columbia  Administration  of  Estatea  Act") 
are  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 


to  Increase  the  Jurisdictional  amount  for  the 
administration  of  small  estates,  to  increaaa 
the  family  allowance,  to  provide  simplified 
procediu«s  for  the  settlement  of  estates,  and 
to  eliminate  provisions  which  discriminate 
against  women  in  administering  estates. 

The  bill  is  the  embodiment  of  legislation 
which  was  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  oS 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  recommended 
f(»r  approval  by  the  Congress. 

HISTOKY 

On  January  28,  1971,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  transmitting  and 
recommending  the  pn^oeed  legislation.  8. 
1369.  the  Senate  companion  bill  to  H.R.  7931, 
was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  on  March  24, 
1971.  Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tM  on  Biisiness  Conunerce.  and  Judiciary  of 
the  District  Committee  on  Jtme  11,  1971,  on 
8.  1360  and  KJt.  7931,  the  latter  of  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May 
10,  1971.  A  representative  of  the  District  erf 
Columbia  Government,  the  Register  of  Wiils, 
and  the  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  testified  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion. No  testimony  was  received  in  opposition 
to  the  bills,  nor  has  any  expression  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  legislation  been  received  by  the 
Committee. 

SMALL    ESTATES   ACT 

Under  existing  law  dealing  with  the  settle- 
ment of  smaU  estates  in  the  District  of  Co> 
lumbla  (D.C.  Code,  "Htle  20,  sec.  2101,  et 
seq.),  the  surviving  spouse  or  minor  children 
of  a  person  who  dies  leaving  an  estate  con- 
sisting only  of  personal  property  of  a  value 
not  to  exceed  $500,  may  petition  the  Probate 
Court  for  an  order  which;  among  other  provi- 
sions, eliminates  the  necessity  of  a  formal 
administration  of  the  estate  or  the  probata 
of  a  will. 

Also  under  existing  law,  the  person  en- 
titled to  be  preferred  in  the  appointment  at 
an  eulmlnlstrator  may.  In  the  case  of  a  per- 
son who  dies  Intestate  leaving  an  estate  con- 
sisting only  of  personal  property  of  a  value 
not  in  excess  of  $500,  and  there  is  no  surviv- 
ing spouse  or  minor  child,  similarly  petition 
the  Probate  Court  for  an  order  waiving  for- 
mal administration  and  permitting  the  ex- 
peditious settlement  of  the  estate. 

For  some  time,  the  Register  of  Wiils  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  the  District  of  Oolimiibia,  have 
considered  propweals  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  estate  which  might  be  processed  ss  > 
small  estiate,  thus  saving  formality,  time  and 
money.  After  prolonged  conslderaitlon  of  the 
problem,  they  Jointly  agreed  that  $3,000 
would  be  a  recwonable  amount  to  fix  ss  the 
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■i»  of  an  eatat«  which  oould  be  haodlad  as 
•  small  estate  under  the  SmaU  Estate  Aot. 
However,  the  Oommlssloner  of  the  Dlstilct  of 
Oolimnbla,  after  reviewing  the  matter,  rec- 
ommended to  the  OongresB  that  tha  limit  tbr 
smaU  estates  be  increased  from  $600  to  only 
$2,500,  and  that  is  the  figure  oootamed  In 
Section  2  of  the  reported  bilL 

Such  toorease.  the  Committee  Is  advlaed. 
Is  in  conformity  with  the  trend  of  other 
states;  for  example,  the  limit  for  small 
estates  in  some  other  Jurisdictions  Is  as  fol- 
lows: $5,000  in  Illinois;  $3,000  in  Ohio;  $3,000 
In  New  York:  $2,500  in  Pennsylvania;  $3,600 
in  Virginia:  and  $2,000  in  Maryland. 

FAIULT   ALLOWANCE 

Present  law  (D.C.  Code,  Title  19,  sec.  101) 
fixes  $500  as  the  amount  of  the  family  allow- 
ance to  which  a  s\irviving  spouse  is  entitled 
out  of  the  personal  estate  of  a  decedent  for 
the  personal  use  of  such  spouse  and  any 
minor  children,  "nus  same  provision  also 
provides  $200  as  the  maximum  amount  to 
which  the  family  allowance  may  be  sub- 
Jeoted  for  the  payment  of  funeral  expenses. 
Also,  at  present  the  family  allowance  is  ex- 
empt from  all  other  debts  and  oMlgatlims  of 
the  decedent. 

Since  the  family  allowance  is  Interralatad 
with  the  SmaU  Estates  Act,  both  the  D.C. 
Commissioner  and  the  Bar  Association  rec- 
ommend that  the  famUy  allowance  be  in- 
creased to  the  same  amount  as  the  top  limit 
for  small  eetotee,  namely,  from  $500  to 
$2,600,  and  Section  6  of  the  blU  so  provides. 
In  addltlcm,  it  Is  recommended  by  them, 
and  Section  6  of  the  biU  so  provides,  (that 
the  liability  o*  the  exempted  family  aUow- 
anoe  for  ftmeral  expenses  be  raised  from 
$200  to  $600. 

The  small  estates  and  famUy  allowance 
provisions  were  enacted  into  law  by  the  Aot 
approved  June  24,  1949  (63  Stat.  269).  The 
Committee  agrees  with  the  D.C.  government 
that  changes  in  economic  conditions  since 
that  time  have  acted  to  make  the  present 
amounts  of  $500  unrealistic  in  terms  of  pres- 
ent-day values  and  requirements. 

Further,  it  Is  the  view  of  the  Committee 
that  the  proposed  increase  in  these  Jurisdic- 
tional amounts  to  $2,600  would  materlaUy 
aid  in  relieving  the  Probate  Court  as  weU  as 
tlie  Office  of  Register  of  Wills  of  the  detaUed 
procedures  and  time-consuming  processes 
now  required  in  administering  estates  having 
asserts  of  more  than  $600.  Thus,  if  the  re- 
ported bill  Is  enacted  into  law,  a  greatwr 
number  of  persons  will  be  aUe  to  use  the 
relatively  Inexpensive  and  expeditious  meth- 
od of  winding  up  the  affairs  in  a  decedent's 
estate,  and  the  increase  to  $2,600  should 
prove  to  be  of  significant  benefit  not  only  to 
the  surviving  spouse  but  to  the  dependent 
children  whose  needs  are  most  immediate 
and  pressing. 

As  Indicated,  the  maximiun  amounts  as 
fixed  in  this  reported  bill,  namtiy,  $2,500  for 
both  small  estates  and  family  allowances,  are 
la  line  with  the  maximum  amoxints  In  other 
Jurlsdlctians. 

transfer  or  motor  vehicles  without 
administration 

Section  8  of  the  reported  bUl  also  permits 
the  transfer  of  title  to  not  more  than  two 
automobUes  registered  In  the  name  of  a 
decedent,  without  the  necessity  of  formal 
•<lminltraUon  of  an  estate  in  cases  where  the 
automobUes  are  the  only  assets  of  the  estate 
requiring  administration.  The  bdU  provides, 
however,  for  the  submls^on  of  satisfactory 
proof  that  all  debts  and  taxes  owed  by  the 
decedent  have  been  paid  or  provided  for 
prtor  to  the  transfer  of  UUe  to  such  motor 
vehicles,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
Of  a  minor  who  may  be  entitled  to  the  trans- 
fer of  title. 

aimUar  leglslaUon  is  already  in  sffeet  In 


the  neighboring  Juilsdlctloas  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

NO   PRKFBSXNCES   IN  APPOINTICEMT  OT 
ADMINISTaATOK 

Tlis  law  at  the  present  time  (D.C.  Code 
Tit.  20.  Sec.  334)  prefers  a  male  over  a  fe- 
male and  a  femme  sole  over  a  married 
woman,  within  the  same  class,  whenever  the 
court  is  required  to  appoint  an  adminis- 
trator of  an  estate  of  a  penon  dying 
intestate.  The  reported  blU  provides  for  the 
elimination  oi  this  preference  and  creates 
equauty  among  the  sexes  In  this  regard. 

SALE   OF   DECEDENT'S   RXALTT   FOR   PATMXNT 
OF  DEBTS 

Existing  law  (D.C.  Code,  Tit.  30,  Sec.  1106) 
authorized  the  Probate  Court  to  require  the 
sale  of  the  realty  of  a  decedent  whenever 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  funeral  ex- 
penses, debts,  costs  of  admlnistratiozL,  taxes, 
and  legacies.  Prior  to  the  approval  of  the 
sale  of  such  realty,  however,  the  auditor  of 
the  court  must  have  ascertained  and  re- 
ported the  debts  and  legacies,  the  deficiency 
of  pereonal  assets,  and  the  real  estate  nec- 
essary to  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  sxich 
charges  and  legacies. 

Sections  8  and  9  of  the  reported  blU  elimi- 
nates the  necessity  of  a  reference  to  the 
auditor  in  those  cases  where  it  Is  satisfac- 
torily shown  to  the  court  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  personal  estate  to  pay  debts, 
expenses,  taxes,  and  legacies.  Thus,  if  a 
proper  showing  is  made  by  the  fiduciary  of 
the  need  of  such  sale,  and  consents  to  the 
sale  are  obtained  from  all  interested  parties 
(and  such  Interested  parties  must  be  tui 
juris) ,  such  sale  may  be  had. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  existing  law  Is 
permissive,  and  should  the  ooiut  or  the  Reg- 
ister of  Wills  entertain  any  question  as  to  the 
aUegatlons  of  the  parties  involved,  reference 
to  the  auditor  would  be  required  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  law. 

OISCKXnONART   APPOINTMENT  OF  ODAXOUN 
AO  LITXK 

Under  existing  law  (D.C.  Code,  Tit.  18,  Sec. 
511)  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  ad  litem 
(who  must  be  an  attorney)  is  mandatory 
when  an  Infant  or  a  person  of  unsoimd  m^ni^ 
is  an  Interested  party  to  the  proceedings.  The 
function  of  the  guardian  ad  litem,  of  course. 
Is  to  protect  the  intereot  of  his  ward  and  to 
oonteet  the  wiU  U  he  deems  It  necessary  and 
proper. 

Often  the  appointment  of  guardians  ad 
li'tem  are  not  only  burdensome  and  time- 
consuming  but  expensive  as  weU  to  the  es- 
tates Involved,  and  It  is  desirable  that  the 
appointment  of  a  guardian  be  made  only 
when  the  court  finds  that  it  Is  necessary  to 
protect  the  Interest  of  a  ward,  rather  than 
in  all  cases. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  as  reported  amends 
existing  laws  to  authorize  the  court,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, to  appoint  a  guardian  ad  litem  to 
represent  an  infant  or  a  person  of  unsound 
mind  when  a  wiU  is  offered  for  probate. 

By  thus  permitting  the  exercise  of  the 
court's  discretion,  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian  may  be  avoided  in  cases  where  it  Is 
unnecessary.  Examples  would  be  where  it  1b 
obvious  that  the  Interest  of  the  ward  is  pro- 
tected by  admitting  the  wlU.  suc4i  as  (l) 
where  a  minor  or  incompetent  is  the  sole  ben- 
eficiary and  hence  takes  the  entire  estate  and 
whereas,  by  intestacy,  he  would  take  either 
less  than  the  entire  estate  or  nothing;  or  (2) 
where  a  minor  or  incompetent  takes  the  same 
or  a  greater  share  by  wiU  than  he  would  by 
intestacy.  In  such  cases,  the  appointment  of 
a  guardian  ad  litem  to  advise  the  court  that  It 
would  not  benefit  the  ward  to  contest  the  wlU 
Is  unnecessary.  The  estate  would  thereby  save 
the  expense  of  a  fee  for  the  guardian  ad  Utem 
and  the  time  required  by  him  to  file  his  report 
totheootut. 


CRIMINAL  PENALTEBB  FOR  ASSADLT 
ON  POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN 

The  bill  (BLR  5638)  to  extend  the  pen- 
alty for  assault  on  a  police  ofScer  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  assaults  on  Axe- 
men, to  provide  criminal  penalties  for  in- 
terfering with  firemen  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  end  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  ro^ort 
(No.  92-322) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE   BILL 

The  pxupose  of  H.R.  5638.  which  was  re- 
quested by  the  District  of  OolumbU  gov- 
ernment, is  to  provide  the  same  criminal  pen- 
alties for  assaults  on  firemen  in  the  District 
of  ColumbU.  and  for  interfering  with  such 
firemen  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties,  as  are  presently  provided  by  law  for 
assaults  on  and  interference  with  poUoe  of- 
ficers in  the  city. 

HIBTORT 

The  substance  of  this  legislation  was  In- 
cluded in  S.  3749.  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  October  13.  1970,  during  the  Second  Ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress.  Hearings  were  also 
held  on  the  legislation  on  July  27,  1970,  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress. 

On  May  10,  1971,  H.R.  5638  passed  the 
House  and  was  referred  to  the  District  Com- 
mittee on  May  11,  1971.  Hearings  were  htid 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Business.  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary  of  the  District  Commit- 
tee on  June  11, 1971,  on  the  House  bill.  Testi- 
mony In  favor  of  the  measure  was  heard  from 
a  representative  of  the  D.C.  Government,  the 
D.C.  Fire  Department  and  subsequent  sup- 
port was  transmitted  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Fire  Fighters  AssociaUon.  No  testi- 
mony was  received  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
nor  has  any  expression  of  opposition  been  re- 
ceived by  the  (Ximmlttee. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THX  itn.T. 

The  bUl  amends  subsection  (a)  of  section 
432  of  the  Revised  Statutes  reUting  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  (D.C.  Code,  section  23- 
605),  presently  applying  to  assaults  and 
other  interference  with  poUce  officera  ^^r^^ 
employees  of  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions, so  as  to  extend  the  penalties  provided 
in  this  subsection  to  cover  such  assaults  on 
officers  and  members  of  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla  and  any  other 
fire  dep€U-tment  operating  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  These  penalties  are  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $6,000,  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

The  harassment  of  firefighters  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  deteriorating  cli- 
mate between  the  firefighter  and  the  citizen 
in  this  city,  has  become  a  very  real  and  men- 
acing problem  in  recent  years,  and  Is  stead- 
Uy  growing  mora  serious. 

In  1965.  for  example,  there  were  4.000  false 
alarms  sounded  \n  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  in  1970,  this  number  rose  to  17,000.  The 
Committee  is  advised  that  drastic  meastires 
are  being  considered  to  combat  this  situa- 
tion. Including  the  recommended  dlsoontiau- 
ance  of  fire  alarm  boxes  in  areas  of  the  city 
which  have  proved  to  be  particulariy  perilous 
to  the  firemen,  and  which  boxes  have  been 
used  in  recent  years  almost  exclusively  for 
the  sounding  of  false  alarms. 

At  the  present  time,  there  Is  no  law  In  ttw 
District  of  Columbia  m»iring  It  a  crime  to  as- 
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aault  or  otberwiae  int«xf«r»  wHli  •  flraman 
while  he  U  perfonolng  bis  official  duties. 
Par  thla  reaaon,  any  prosecution  for  such  an 
offense  would  preeently  here  to  be  mads 
under  the  general  statutes  relating  to  as- 
rault,  disorderly  conduct,  or  rioting.  The 
Dommlttee  Is  advised  that  theae  stetotes  not 
only  do  not  provide  sufficiently  severe  pen- 
alties for  assaults  on  firemen  engaged  In  their 
hasardous  wwk.  but  also  tbey  are  not  broad 
enough  to  permit  adequate  prosecution  for 
this  most  serious  offense.  For  example,  the 
existing  statutes  referred  to  would  require  a 
direct  assault  by  a  peraon  upon  a  flrenvan. 
whereas  the  provisions  of  HJi.  6438  would  fa- 
cilitate prosecution  also  for  resisting,  op- 
posing. Impeding,  and  InterferUig  with  a 
fireman  while  In  the  performanoe  of  his 
duties. 

Thus,  the  problon  existing  in  this  area  at 
the  ixeeent  time  is  not  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cific statute,  a  condltloii  which  the  enact- 
ment of  this  proposed  legislation  woiUd 
alleviate. 


IdNOR'S  SOOARE  IN  PERSONAL 
ESTATE 

Tbe  bin  (HJl.  2S94)  to  amend  chs^ter 
19  of  tiUe  20  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  to^rovlde  for  distribution  of  a 
mlntn^s  sbmre  In  a  decedent's  personal 
estate  wh^  the  share  does  not  exceed 
the  value  ^  $1,000  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  smd  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoRo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-324) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeo, 
•8  follows: 

FUBFUOB  OV  BXU, 

The  purpose  t€  this  bUl  (HJt.  3SM)  Is  to 
faoUltate  tha  dlstrlbatloti  of  a  nilnor's  share 
In  the  perBonal  property  of  an  estate,  when- 
ever such  share  is  of  the  valxie  cd  «1,000  or 
less,  and  the  minor  Is  not  otherwise  under 
a  legal  dlsabUlty  and  does  not  have  a  duly 
appointed  aiul  qualified  guardian. 

Distribution  imder  tbe  provlslotis  ot  the 
Mil,  would  be  made  directly  to  the  n\\nrw  if 
be  U  18  years  of  age  or  older,  or  to  hla  cus- 
todian If  he  la  \uider  18  yean  ot  ags. 

BIROBT 

H.R.  2504  passed  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tlves  on  May  10,  1971.  Baartngs  wen  held  by 
the  enbcrwnmlittae  on  Business.  Oommeroe, 
and  JtMUdary  of  the  Senate  XMstilot  of  Co- 
lumbia Ooounlttee  on  June  It.  1971,  on  the 
^'gWatloo.  A  repnsentattve  vt  tha  District 
of  Odumbla  Oovemmant,  the  Rttgtstttr  of 
WlUa,  and  the  Bar  Association  at  the  OU- 
tnct  of  Columbia  tasttfled  in  wappart  at  the 
bill.  No  testtmony  was  reeelved  in  opposition 
to  the  MU.  ncr  has  any  expression  at  apoo- 
Utton  to  the  leglalaUon  been  reoelvad  by 
the  Onmmlttae. 

BBASOW  fOa  LIOIBLATIOlf 

The  reason  for  the  propoeed  change  In  law 
made  by  HJl.  2694  u  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  creating  a  guardlanahlp  estate  for  the 
minor  where  hts  inherltanoe  Is  not  moce 
than  tl.OOO.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
oraatton  of  a  guardlaoshlp  for  property  of 
this  modest  value  Is  Inqmtottoal  aii4  expen- 
sive. "Hie  eoqMnsee  tncurrsd  In  opexilng  the 
estate  and  admlnlstsrlng  the  estate  thraugh 
the  years  of  mlnortty.  together  with  th>  at- 
tendant formaUUee  of  a  court-supervised  es- 
tate, indicate  a  need  for  the  expeditious 
and  less  expensive  dlstrlbutlan  and  manage- 
ment of  an  Interest  having  a  value  of  $1,000 
or  less. 


LAW 

under  SKlatlng  law  in  the  Dlatrtot  of  Oo- 
lumhla.  U  at  the  end  of  the  admlnlstratloD 
of  a  daoedant^  asUte  any  assets  remain 
which  are  due  and  payable  to  a  distributee 
who  Is  under  the  age  of  ai.  swdi  asseu 
must  be  paid  or  dtilvered  to  a  duly  appointed 
and  qualified  guardian.  This  means  that  the 
deeedent'B  pereonal  representative  must 
go  to  court  and  secure  the  appointment  of  a 
ffuanllan  ct  the  minar't  estate.  In  the  caae 
of  small  estates,  the  cost  Involved  may  ex- 
ceed any  ultimate  benefit  that  the  minor 
receives. 

QuanUanshlps  In  the  District  of  Oolum- 
Ma  are  Initiated  by  the  filing  of  a  petition 
and  order.  Since  most  penona  are  unaUe  to 
prepare  the  documents.  It  la  neoessary  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  an  attorney.  Upon  ap- 
pointment, the  guardian  must  qualify  by 
posting  a  bond.  Thereafter,  a  00-day  report 
Is  required,  followed  by  "'""f,i  accounts  tm- 
tll  the  minor  attains  the  age  of  21  years.  Any 
dlSburwment  for  the  care  of  the  minor  can 
only  be  made  upon  order  of  the  court,  after 
a  petition  therefor  has  been  filed  by  the  guar- 
dian. Not  only  must  the  surety  of  the  guar- 
dian be  ^proved  by  the  court,  but  the  guar- 
dian mxist  file  an  *nnii^i  report  with  the 
court  and  retain  all  assets  intact  imtU  the 
minor  reaches  his  majority,  at  which  time 
a  final  account  Is  filed  and  distribution  Is 
made  to  the  minor. 

Under  the  present  procedure  In  the  Dla- 
tnct  of  Colimibla,  tbe  Committee  Is  advised, 
the  costs  Incurred  In  tbe  case  of  a  81,000 
guardianship  would  be  approximately  as  fol- 
lowa:  original  ooiirt  costs,  $10-812;  Initial 
bond  premium.  $10;  attorney's  fees,  $60;  and 
expenses  of  travel  to  the  court  house.  Any 
additional  court  costs  and  fees,  if  incurred, 
as  for  petitions  for  expenditures  cr  other  re- 
Uef.  of  course,  woxild  be  deductible.  FlnaUy, 
court  costs  for  auditing  the  usual  aocotints 
would  be  between  $6  and  $10,  plus  the  an- 
nual renewal  bond  premlimi  of  $10. 
■rracT  or  thx  bill 

HJl.  2694  is  Intended  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  the  imitracted  and  expensive  procedures 
referred  to  above  In  the  cases  of  personal 
property  in  the  amount  of  not  man  than 
81.000.  dlstrllmtable  to  a  minor.  Ttie  Com- 
mittee la  well  aware  that  the  court  ooato  and 
other  fees  referred  to  could  easily  render  tbe 
guardlanahlp  estate  less  valiuUde  at  tennlna- 
Uon  than  at  Its  Inception,  desi^te  constant 
court  supervision.  Likewise.  In  many  cases, 
tha  minor  may  be  either  eodally,  economi- 
cally, or  physically  much  more  In  need  of  hla 
fimds  during  his  minority  than  when  he 
reachea  the  age  of  21. 


NATURAL  OAS  PIPELINE  SAFETY 
The  bill  (B.M.  2591)  to  amend  secti<m 
8  of  the  act  approved  March  4.  1913  (37 
Stat.  974),  as  amended,  to  standardize 
prooedtu^s  for  the  testing  of  utility  me- 
ters; to  add  a  penalty  provision  In  ortler 
to  enable  certification  under  section  5(a) 
of  the  Natural  Qas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1968,  and  to  authorise  cooperative  action 
with  State  and  Federal  regulatory  bodies 
on  matters  of  Joint  interest  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  thhtl  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Recouo  an  excerpt  from  the  repeat  (No. 
92-325),  exidalnlng  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 


pOBPosas  ov  TRz  anx 
nM  poiposes  of  HH.  aSOl.  wtiUti  _ 

seetlMi  8  of  tbe  Act  approved  March  4.  191S 
(87  Stat.  974;  D.O.  Code.  Title  43.  eeotloa 
eos ).  as  amended,  are  as  follows : 

(1)  It  standardlaee  procedures  for  the  test- 
ing of  utUlity  meters. 

(2)  It  adds  a  penalty  provision  In  ordar  Co 
enable  certification  to  meet  the  requlrementa 
of  the  Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1968. 

(S)  It  au^oriaes  Joint  oooparatlve  action 
by  the  Dlatrlct  <rf  CcHumbla  Public  Service 
Commission  with  State  and  Federal  regula- 
tory bodlea  on  matters  of  Joint  Interest. 

The  blU  la  sbnUar  to  draft  legislation  sub- 
mitted to  tbe  Congress  In  the  last  sesston  by 
the  PubUc  Service  Commission  of  tiie  Dla- 
triot  of  Columbia,  but  which  was  not  teadbed 
for  aotlan  at  that  time. 


On  February  17,  1971,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Service  Commlaslon  of  the  Diatriot  of 
Columbia  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Senate  traiM- 
mlttlng  and  reoommendlng  tbe  propossd  leg- 
islation, s.  1370.  the  Senate  companion  bBl 
to  H.R.  2591,  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
on  March  24.  1971,  and  heartngs  were  held  by 
tbe  Suboommittee  on  Buslneea.  Oommecoe. 
and  Judiciary  of  the  District  Committee  on 
June  11,  1971,  on  the  biU.  Representatives  of 
the  PuWlc  Service  Commlseion  of  the  Dlstrlot 
of  Columbia  testified  In  support  of  the  bUl 
and  the  Washington  Oas  Light  Company  sub- 
mitted supporting  teeUmtmy.  Vo  testimony 
was  offered  in  opposition  thereto,  nor  has  any 
communication  been  reoelved  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  the  bill.  HJl.  9881 
subsequenUy  passed  t2ie  House  on  June  14. 
1971,  and  was  referred  to  the  Dlstrlot  Com- 
mittee on  June  18. 1971. 

PBOVISIOItS  OF  TRX  BHX 

(f)   JTsfert 

Section  1  (a)  of  HJl.  3091  Mmlmvtes  oooUy 
and  imeceaaary  procedures  under  present  law 
which  now  requires  that  every  gas  meter  ta 
the  District  of  Columbia  ahaU  be  Inneoted. 
proved  and  ••sealed"  by  an  Inspeotor  of  tlie 
PubUc  Service  Commlsston  before  beinc 
placed  Into  service. 

The  proposed  amendment  retains  the 
preeent  law  requirement  that  a  meter  shall 
be  Inspected  and  proved  for  accuracy  before 
being  set  or  put  into  iise  and  places  those 
dutlee  directly  on  the  utility  In  questMm.  but 
s«  the  same  time  ellmlnatea  the  requlremenU 
that  these  procedures  be  performed  by  an 
Inspector  and  deletes  the  requirement  of 
sealing  meters. 

Neither  Maryland  nor  Virginia  lequlrts 
gas  meter  sealing,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia does  not  require  Inspection  and  sealing 
of  tf  ectnoal  meters. 

The  Committee  was  advised  that  the  seal 
required  by  present  law  swves  no  partlo- 
ular  useful  purpoee;  It  Is  merely  attached 
to  gas  meters  which  are  used  for  measuring 
gas  furnished  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and  the  elimination  of  the  requirement 
that  an  Inspection  be  performed  by  a  (Com- 
mission inspector  who  must  seal  the  meter 
after  such  inspection,  would  allow  Inqpeotors 
to  better  utlllae  their  time  In  checking  ap- 
paratus used  by  utilities  In  the  physical  test- 
ing of  the  gas  meters  and  in  q>ot-cheoklng 
meters  In  accordance  with  accepted  practice. 

XUmlnatlon  of  this  sealing  requirement, 
the  testimony  brought  out,  would  resiilt  in 
a  substantial  savings  of  ^proximately  $20.- 
000  per  year  to  the  utility  In  quaatlon. 

The  bill  was  recommended  for  approval 
by  the  Chairman  and  by  a  Member  cf  tha 
Dlstrlot  of  Columbia  PubUc  Service  Com- 
mission, who  testified  that  the  elimination 
of  the  seal  requlnment  on  gas  meters  woxild 
result  In  a  more  efficient  operation,  a  sub- 
stantial savings  in  expenses,  and  the  same 
proteotlon  would  still  be  afforded  the  public 
under   Commission   regulations. 
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Meters  would  continue  to  be  tested,  as  at 
present,  by  company  personnel  at  the  com- 
pany's meter  shop,  and  the  company  keeps 
permanent  records  of  the  test  on  each  meter, 
repairs  uMule  thereto,  and  the  results  cf  the 
accuracy  tests  of  all  meters  likewise  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  and  recorded  on  the  Meter 
History  Card  kept  on  file  with  the  company. 
(2)  Penalty  provUUma 

A  olvU  penalty  for  violation  of  safety  reg- 
lUaUons  la  required  by  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968  (PuWlc  Iaw  90-481; 
40  UJ3.C.  1874(a)),  In  order  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  be  certified.  Certifica- 
tion cannot  be  granted  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment xinless  civil  and  injunctive  penal- 
ties are  authorized  by  local  law.  The  District 
of  Columbia  already  has  Injunctive  powers 
but  no  dvll  penalty  provisions. 

Hence,  there  is  Included  in  the  bill  section 
1(b)  which  would  Impoee  a  civil  penalty 
on  any  person  who  violates  any  Commission 
regulation  governing  safety  of  pipeline  facUl- 
Ues  and  the  transportation  of  gas.  The  pen- 
alty would  be  up  to  $1,000  for  each  such  vio- 
lation for  each  day  that  such  violaUon  per- 
sists, with  the  maximum  penalty  not  to  ex- 
ceed $200,000  for  any  related  series  of  viola- 
tions. The  Commission  would  be  authorized 
to  compromise  any  such  civil  penalty. 

Both  Maryland  and  Virginia  already  have 
local  enforcement  of  the  Natural  Oas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968,  and  the  adoption  of 
section  1  (b)  would  create  a  uniform  policy  of 
local  enforcement  In  the  three  jurisdictions 
served  by  the  utility. 

(3)  Joint  action 

The  gas  and  electric  utilities  regulated  by 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  cross  State  imes  and  serve 
other  Jurisdictions,  such  as  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  However,  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission has  Jurisdiction  over  these  utilities 
only  with  respect  to  their  operation  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Testimony  on  be- 
half of  the  Public  Service  Commission  pointed 
to  the  need,  especially  with  respect  to  elec- 
tric service  within  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area,  for  Interconnection  and  Inter- 
change of  energy  with  other  sources  of  power, 
and  hence  the  necessity  for  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  the  regulatory  commission 
In  adjacent  and  nearby  States,  in  order  to 
insure  long-range  planning  and  adequate 
service  to  residents  of  the  District  as  weU 
as  to  the  other  Jurisdictions  concerned. 

Section  1(c)  of  the  bill  thus  authorises 
the  Public  Service  Commission  to  act  Jointly 
or  concurrently  with  any  official  Board  or 
Commission  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  in  any  proceeding  relating  to  the  regu- 
lation of  any  public  service  company.  This 
language  Is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
contained  In  Maryland  law  (Annotated  Code 
of  Maryland,  1967,  Article  78,  Section  58), 
which  authorizes  the  Maryland  Commission 
to  participate  In  Joint  action  with  other 
regulatory  agencies. 

(4)  Effective  date 

Section  2  of  the  bill  makes  It  effective  upon 
the  date  of  enactment. 


SANTA  FE.  GILA,  CmOLA,  AND  CAR- 
SON NATIONAL  FORESTS,  NEW 
MEX1CX> 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  447)  to  modify  the  boimdSLries 
of  the  Santa  Pe,  Gila,  Cibola,  and  Carson 
National  Forests  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
amendments. 

On  page  2,  line  12,  after  the  word 
"through",  strike  out  "4,  inclusive,  west 
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half  northeast  quarter,  and  east  half 
northwest  quarter"  and  insert  "8,  inclu- 
sive''; on  page  3.  line  10,  after  the  word 
"southwest",  strike  out  "quarter"  and 
Insert  "quarter.";  on  page  4.  line  10.  after 
"18".  strike  out  "1964"  and  insert 
"1894";  on  page  5.  after  line  23,  insert: 
Section  5.  all. 

After  line  24.  insert: 
Section  8.  all. 

And,  on  page  9.  after  line  6,  insert: 

Sac.  5.  Funds  appropriated  and  available 
for  acquisition  of  landa,  waters,  and  Interests 
therein.  In  tbe  National  Forest  System  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  the  Act  of  September  8, 
1964  (78  Stat.  903) ,  shaU  t>e  avaUable  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  lands,  waters,  and  inter- 
ests therein,  within  the  area  described  In 
section  1  of  thla  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

8.  447 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  the  Santa  Fe,  OUa, 
Cibola,  and  Carson  National  Forests,  In  New 
Mtedoo,  reqwctlvely,  are  modified  to  Inrlurta 
the  following  described  lands: 

SANTA  ra  NATIONAL  FOaXST,  NTW  KXXIOO 

PUNciPAL  lacamiAN 

1.  T^e  Sandon  de  San  Diego  Orant, 
altoated  In  townships  16, 17, 18,  and  19  ncrth, 
ranges  1.  3.  and  8  east,  and  known  In  tbe 
Oflloe  of  the  United  States  Surveyor  Oensral 
as  Report  numbered  86,  ODnfiimsd  by  Oon- 
grees  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
21st  day  of  June  1861  and  patentad  by  the 
United  States  of  America  in  accordance  with 
said  Act  of  Confirmation  of  the  aist  day  of 
October  1881. 

a.  T>awnahlp  18  north,  range  1  east. 

Section  6.  lots  1  through  8,  Inclualva. 

Townitilp  18  north,  range  1  weet. 

Section  1.  lots  1  through  4.  Induslve.  west 
half  northeast  quarter,  and  east  half  north- 
west quarter. 

8.  Towndilp  17  ncrth.  range  2  east. 

Section  as.  lot  1. 

Section  86.  lots  1.  3.  and  4. 

Township  17  north,  range  8  east. 

Section  19.  lots  1  and  2  in  aooordance  with 
OJj.O.  plot  approved  April  28,  1919. 

Section  30,  lota  1  through  4,  Inclusive. 

Section  31.  lots  1  through  3.  Inclusive  and 
lots  6  to  9.  Inclusive. 

Section  32,  lots  1  through  4.  Inclusive. 

Township  16  north,  range  8  east. 

Sections  5, 6, 7.  and  8. 

4.  Townstilp  16  north,  range  13  east. 
Section   29,   lots    3,   4,   and   5,   southwest 

quarter  soutbesst  quarter. 

Section  33,  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  southwest 
quarter  southwest  quarter. 

5.  Township  16  north,  range  13  east. 
Section    12   east   half  southwest  quarter, 

southefist  quarter. 
Township  16  north,  range  13  east. 
Section  6,  all. 
Section  6,  aU. 
Section  7,  aU. 
Section  8,  all. 

Section  9,  weet  half  southwest  quarter. 
Section  16,  weet  half  weet  half. 
Section  17,  east  half  east  half. 
Section  20,  east  half  northeast  quarter. 
Section  21,  west  half  west  half. 
SecUon  28,  west  half. 
Section  32,  all. 
Section  83,  all. 

6.  A  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situated  In  the 
oountles  of  Sandoval  and  Santa  Fe  In  (he 
State  of  New  Mexico,  known  as  the  Osja 
del  Rio  Orant,  as  shown  upon  the  plat  of 
said  grant  on  file  In  the  United  States  Public 
Survey  Office  In  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  whl<di 


plat  was  approived  by  the  United  States 
Surveyor  Oeneral  of  New  Mexico  on  Noren^ 
ber  23,  1894,  and  approved  by  the  Court  of 
Private  Land  Claims,  tbrou^  its  Deputy 
Clerk  Irene  L.  Chavez,  on  April  IS,  1888, 
and  representing  a  survey  of  said  gnint  as 
made  by  Shetrard  Coleman,  United  States 
Deputy  Surveyor,  May  8  to  18,  1894,  under 
Contract  Numbered  280,  dated  March  26, 
1894,  which  tract  of  land  Is  Intended  to  m- 
dude  all  that  portion  of  the  said  grant  ex- 
tending westward  to  the  Rio  Orande,  but 
exclusive  of  the  c<mfllct  with  the  Cochltl 
Pueblo  Grant  ■  and  which  was  more  par- 
ticularly described  In  a  deed  from  the  Gen- 
eral American  Life  Insurance  Company  to 
the  United  States  of  Amerloa  dated  No- 
vember 13,  1936,  and  recorded  In  Sandorai 
County  In  bo<dc  4.  DR.  pages  608-616,  on  De- 
cember 20, 1936. 

7.  A  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situated  In 
the  Counties  of  Sandoval  and  Santa  Fe  In 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  known  as  ths  La 
ICaJada  Orant,  aa  ^own  iqxm  ths  plat  of 
ths  grant  on  Ills  in  the  United  States  Publlo 
Survey  Office  m  Santa  Fe,  New  Mezloo,  wliloh 
put  was  tt3ppro\eA  by  the  United  Statea  Sur- 
veyor General  of  New  Itadoo  on  January  33. 
1806,  and  approved  by  the  Court  of  Private 
lAnd  Clalma,  through  Its  Deputy  Clsck  Iren* 
L.  Chaves,  on  March  28.  1886:  and  rspreasnt- 
Ing  a  survey  of  said  Orant  as  made  by  Al- 
bert F.  Basley.  United  States  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor, Jxine  38  through  July  7,  1886,  under 
Contract  numbered  393,  Ajull  39, 1886,  which 
tract  of  land  Is  Intended  to  Include  aU  of 
that  portion  of  tha  said  grant  exduslve  of 
the  conflicts  with  tlie  Cochltl  Pueblo  Orant. 
the  Meslta  de  Juana  Lopez  Grant,  and  the 
Caja  del  Rio  Orant.  and  a  portion  of  the 
said  La  Majada  Orant  lying  south  of  the 
Corps  of  Bnglneen'  Road  numbered  90.  more 
particularly  described  as  a  line  beginning  at 
a  point  on  the  south  boundary  of  the  Co- 
chltl Pueblo  Grant  which  lies  south  89  de- 
grees 64  minutes  west  18.36  chains  from  ths 
half  mile  comer:  thence  south  44  degrees 
16  mlnutea  weet  125.65  chains;  thenoa  south 
61  degrees  60  mlnutea  east  14.68  chains; 
thence  south  48  degrees  60  minutes  east 
lOlSl  chalna;  thence  south  49  dsgrees  36 
minutes  east  24.35  chains  to  a  pdnt  on  the 
south  boundary  of  the  La  Majada  Orant 
which  lies  north  73  degreea  48  minutes  west 
18.18  chains  from  the  4H-mUe  oomw  on 
the  south  boundary  of  tlte  said  grant. 

8.  Townahlp  14  north  range  18  east. 
Section  86,  north  half. 

9.  Township  16  north  range  14  east. 
Section  5,  all. 

Sectton  8.  all. 

Section  37,  lot  6.  east  half  southeast  quar- 
ter. 
Section  34.  east  half  east  half. 

OILA  NATIONAI.  rOREST,  NXW  KXXIOO  PBIItCIFAX, 

MzamiAN 
A  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situated  in 
Orant  County,  New  Mexico,  in  township  17 
south,  ranges  12  and  13  west,  as  shown  In 
the  office  of  the  United  States  Surveyor 
Oeneral  on  Supplemental  Plat  of  Retrace- 
ments  and  Resurveys,  approved  by  the  Sur- 
veyor Oeneral  on  July  7,  1906,  excqrtlng  that 
portion  of  the  said  mlUtary  reservatlOD.  lying 
south  of  a  line  described  aa  follows:  Be- 
ginning at  a  point  which  la  the  Intersection 
of  the  north  right-of-way  line  for  State  High- 
way 180  with  the  east  boundary  of  the  ras- 
ervatlon;  thence  southwesterly  along  ths 
highway  right-of-way  to  the  south  line  of 
section  36;  thence  westerly  along  the  section 
line  between  sections  25  and  36  to  a  point 
lying  735  feet  west  of  the  quarter  comer 
between  said  sections:  thence  north  47  de- 
grees 03  minutes  east  686  feet;  thence  north 
18  de^eee  18  minutes  west  3,380  feet;  thence 
west  4.110.84  feet:  thence  south  01  degree 
48  minutes  east  3,661.24  feet  to  the  quarter 
comer  between  sections  26  and  86;  thsnos 
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■MlMly  aloog  the  sactkn  Iln*  to  tlM  wMt 
boundazy  at  the  amU  mlUtary  nMeneiiiiii. 

CABSOM     NATIONAL     VOBBST,     NSH 
PKIVCIPAL     MXKZDIAN 

1.  Township  38  north.  nuDge  IS  eftst. 
SeeUon  38,  lots  4  and  12. 
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CIBOLA  NATIONAL 

niNCtPAL    MHUDIAN 

1.  Township  10  north,  range  11  west. 
Sections  1  through  8,  Inclusive. 
Sections  10  through  18.  Inclusive. 
TPownshlp  11  north,  range  11  wert. 
Sections  1  through  3,  Inclusive. 
Sections  10  through  IS,  inclusive. 
Sections  32  through  27,  Induslve! 
Sections  34  through  38.  Inclusive! 
Township  12  north,  range  1 1  west. 
Sections  31  through  36,  Inclusive. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  In  township  14  north 
range  1«  west  which  was  originally  a  portico 
of  the  Fort  Wlngate  MUttary  Reservation  as 
established  by  Executive  order  of  February  18 
1870,  more  particularly  described  as:  Begin- 
ning at  a  point  which  is  the  quarter  corner 
common  to  section  2  of  township  14  north 
range  16  west  and  section  35,  township  18 
north  range  16  west:  thence  southerly  along 
the  Clb<^a  National  Forest  boundary  approx- 
imately 3  miles  to  the  quarter  comer  com- 
mon to  sections  14  and  28  in  unsurveyed 
townahlp  14  north  range  16  west;  thence 
westerly  along  the  Cibola  National  Forest 
boiindary  approximately  4%  miles  to  a  point 
on  the  east  boundary  of  the  Fort  Wlngate 
Ordnance  Depot,  designated  361+00  south 
and  20+00  east  Wlngate  Ordnance  Depot  co- 
ordinating system:  thence  northerly  along 
the  Wlngate  Ordnance  Depot  east  fence  ap- 
proximately 10^85  feet  to  a  point  designated 
388+15  south  and  20+00  east  Wlngate  Depot 
coordinating  system;  thence  In  a  random 
northeasterly  direction  along  the  Wlngate 
Depot  fence  system  approximately  8.800  feet 
to  a  brass  cap  set  In  concrete  which  Is  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  Nava}o  Indian  School 
toact:  theses  due  south  0.2M.84  feet  to  a 
rawsB  cap  set  in  ooncrete  which  Is  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  school  tract;  thence  due 
ejst  7.728.16  feet  to  a  3-lnch  pipe  which  Is 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  school  tract- 
thence  due  north  6.716.00  feet  to  a  brass  cap 
set  In  concrete  which  is  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  school  tract;  thence  easterly  approxi- 
mately 1%  mUes  to  the  point  of  beginning 
containing  6310  acres,  more  or  less. 

Src.  2.  The  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Car- 
son National  Forest  in  New  Mexico  are  modi- 
fled  to  exclude  section  16,  townahlp  24.  north 
range  11  east.  New  Mexico  principal  meridian.' 

8k;.  8.  The  lands  propoeed  to  be  added  to 
the  OUa  National  Forest,  in  section  i  above 
of  this  Act,  will  not  be  subject  to  appropri- 
ation imder  any  of  the  pubUc  land  laws  In- 
cluding the  mining  Uws  unless  specUlcally 
authorised  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior. 

8k:.  4.  Subject  to  valid  claims  so  long  as 
these  are  maintained,  aU  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  in  the  area  described  In  section 
1  of  this  Act  are  hereby  added  to  the  national 
forests  as  listed  In  that  said  section,  and  shall 
be  administered  In  accordance  with  the  laws, 
nflea,  and  regulatloos  iqiplloatile  tliflrato,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  3  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  l^>proprtatlon  under  the  public 
land  laws. 

Sk.  8.  Funds  4>proprlated  and  available 
for  acqtisltlon  of  lands,  waters,  and  Interests 
therein,  in  the  National  Forest  System  pur- 
Buant  to  section  6  of  the  Act  of  September  3 
1964  (78  Stat.  903) ,  shall  be  available  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  lands,  water,  and  Interests 
therein,  within  the  areas  dsscrtbed  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act.  "W  »oc 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tenpore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

(The  remaito  ot  Mr.  Belucoh  when  he 
introduced  S.  2388  are  printed  in  the 
RccoHS  under  Statements  coi  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


QUORUM   CAIli 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
clerk  will  caU  the  r<dl. 

The  second  assistant  leglslattre  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDATION  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself,  I  call  up  Calendar  No. 
329,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  38. 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  reported. 

The  legislative  cleiic  read  as  follows  : 

8.  OoD..  Res.  38.  a  ocHicurrent  resolution 
commending  the  President  for  imtiitt.tng  a 
proposed  "Journey  for  peace". 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  38)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  CoK.  Res.  38 

Reaolvtd  by  the  Senate  {the  Bouae  of  Bep- 
resentatlves  concurrini;) ,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  and  is  hereby  com- 
mended for  his  outstanding  Initiative  in 
furtherance  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  world  peace  by  deciding 
to  undertake  "a  Journey  for  peace"  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Besoloed  further.  That  the  Congress  offer 
and  does  hereby  cAer  Its  full  sui^wrt  to  the 
President  In  seeking  the  normalization  of 
relattona  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
distinguished  najority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  the  dlstingiilshed 
majority  leader  for  having  prc^xised  this 
resolution,  and  I  was  very  pleased  to  be 
the  original  cosponsor  with  him. 

We  believe  the  resolution  expresses  the 
full  sense  of  the  Senate,  and  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  it  expresses  the  full  sense 
of  the  other  body.  It  is  the  hope  of  all 
mankind  that  peace  may  be  brought 
nearer  by  this  "Journey  for  peace."  and 
this  bold,  daring,  and  Incisive  decision 
of  the  President.  We  are  all  very  glad  the 
dedsicoi  has  been  made.  Our  hopes  go 
with  him.  We  wish  for  him  the  very  best 
of  success.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  risk 
involved  and  the  difflculty.  The  passion 
and  imderstanding  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  obvious  in  this  situation  where, 
after  some  22  years,  there  has  been  little 


movement  in  this  regEod  and  now  there 
is  movement  and  from  movement  we 
hope  will  come  action. 

At  noon  today,  I  believe,  the  Secretary 
of  State  will  have  an  annoimcement  to 
make  regarding  the  posture  of  the 
United  States  with  relation  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  the  United  Nations.  I 
make  no  further  reference  to  that  at  this 
time.  A  statement  will  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  and  it  will  be  a  definitive  state- 
ment. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidait,  I 
wish  to  join  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator in  what  he  has  just  had  to  say.  To 
my  way  of  thinking  the  initiative  of 
President  Nixon  in  respect  to  his  desire 
to  attempt  to  establish  a  normalization 
of  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  initia- 
tives undertaken  by  any  President  in  this 
century.  It  may  well  mark  the  end  of  an 
old  era  based  mi  hatred  and  distrust.  It 
may  possibly  begin  the  opening  of  a  new 
era  based  on  a  normalization  of  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

As  the  President  said  in  Iowa  last  week, 
you  just  cannot  ignore  a  country  of  800 
million  people,  which  has  an  increase  in 
population  of  approximately  12  million 
or  15  million  people  a  year,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  countries  in  the  world,  and 
which  is  a  great  nation  in  its  own  way 
and  certainly  the  dominant  power  on 
the  continent  of  Asia. 

As  the  Distinguished  minority  leader 
has  pointed  out,  there  will  be  many  dif- 
ficulties and  many  obstacles.  Our  hopes 
should  not  be  raised  too  high,  but  at  least 
the  President  has  made  a  start,  and  the 
least  any  of  us  can  do.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  is  to  give  him  our  full 
support  cm  this  hazardous  Journey  which 
he  will  undertake  some  time  between  now 
and  the  first  of  May  1972. 

So  we  wish  him  well.  With  him  go  our 
best  wishes  for  good  luck. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Indeed,  we  do.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  announce  that 
former  Gov.  Alf  M.  Landm  announced 
today  the  backing  of  11  leaders  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  education  and  State  govern- 
ment for  his  statement  strongly  support- 
ing President  Nixon's  planned  visit  to 
Communist  China. 

The  statement,  written  by  Landon. 
1936  Republican  presidential  nominee, 
specifically  supports  a  resolution  intro- 
duced in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mahsfkld  of  Montana  and 
concurred  in  by  minority  leader  Hugh 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  making  the  statement  public.  Lan- 
don said  it  had  received  the  endorsemait 
of  Gov.  John  Love  of  Colorado;  James  A. 
McCain,  President  of  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity; David  Rockefeller,  chRimiftn  of 
Chase  Manhattan  Corp.,  New  York; 
Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers;  Oscar  Stauffer. 
chairman  of  Stauffer  Publications.  Inc.. 
Topeka. 

John  Cowles,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  and  Tribune  and  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune;  Norman 
Cousins,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review; 
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W.  W.  Baker,  editor  and  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Kansas  City  Star;  Pres- 
ton Wolfe,  president  of  the  Columbus, 
CSilo  Dispatch  and  Director  of  Banc  Ohio 
Corp.;  Tony  Dechant,  president  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  and  John  Scott, 
national  master  of  the  Grange. 

Landon,  83.  has  long  advocated  UJ3. 
recognition  of  Communist  China  and  its 
admission  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resoluticxi  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEBS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONTOTA,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  2393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970  to  make  areas  sufFerlng  from  eco- 
nomic disasters  eligible  for  emergency  Fed- 
eral aid,  to  Improve  the  aid  which  could 
become  available  to  economic  disaster  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes  (together  with  indi- 
vidual views)   (Rept.  No.  92-337). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMTITEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

David  Luke  Norman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  2387.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  certain  property  In 
the  District  of  Colimxbia  which  is  owned  by 
the  Supreme  Council    (Mother   Council  of 
the  World)  of  the  Inspectors  General  Knights 
Commanders  of  the  House  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  of  the  Thirty-third  Degree  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free 
Masonry  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Staites  of  Amsrlca.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colximbla. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  2388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestic   Allotment  Act,   as 
amended,  to  authorize  long-term  cost-shar- 
ing agreements.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  2389.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Jean-Patrloe 
Courtauld.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  \ix.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metcalt)  : 
8.  2390.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Upper  Sel- 
way  Wilderness  In  the  State  of  Idaho.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON : 
8.  2391.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  MarU  AUda 
Tlnoco  Cahue.  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROCK  (for  himself  and  ISx. 
Baxxs)  : 
S.  2892.  A  blU   for   the   reUef   of   Letlela 


Ramos.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MONTOTA    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Bakkx,  &Ir.  Bath,  Mr.  BawTsm,  Mr. 

Brookx,   Mr.   Cook,   Mr.   Eaglxton. 

Mr.  Okavxl,  Mr.  Hakt,  Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  JoxDAM  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 

KxiTNEDT,  Mr.  Magmxtsom,  Mr.  Mus- 

KIE,    Mr.     PXAKSON,    Mr.    Raitoolph. 

Mr.  RiBicorr,  Mr.  TumrKT,  and  Mr. 
Weicker)  : 

S.  2393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
Uef Act  of  1970  to  make  areas  suffering  from 
economic  disasters  eligible  for  emergency 
Federal  aid,  to  Improve  the  aid  which  would 
become  available  to  economic  disaster  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROCK  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
ScHwxiKXR.  Kir.  HuMPRXXT,  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  : 

8.2394.  A  bill  to  establish  an  improved 
International  economic  policy  structure  In 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  hln>self  and  lb. 
TowKR) : 

S.  2396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of 
February  28,  1947,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate 
with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in  the  control 
and/or  eradication  of  any  conununlcable 
disease  of  animals  in  order  to  protect  the 
livestock  and  potiltry  industries  of  the  United 
States;  and 

S.  2396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  6, 
1908,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  cooperate  with  Central  American 
countries  in  the  control  and/or  eradication 
of  any  communicable  disease  of  animals  In 
order  to  protect  the  livestock  and  poultry 
Industries  of  the  United  States.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  OOOK: 

S.  2397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  in  order  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  share  shall  not 
exceed  70  i>er  centum  of  allowable  project 
costs  except  with  respect  to  landing  aids. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  2398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  in  order  to 
provide  for  more  effective  control  of  aircraft 
noise.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Con»- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.  2399.  A  bill  to  require  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a 
full  and  fair  disclosure  of  the  nature  of 
interests  In  business  franchises,  to  provide 
Increased  protection  In  the  public  interest 
for  franchises  In  the  sale  of  business  fran- 
chises and  to  provide  fc»-  fair  oompetltlve 
practices  in  the  operation  of  franchise  busi- 
nesses and  the  termination  of  franchise 
agreements.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 

8.  2400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arnold  J. 
FoUett  and  his  wife,  Elsie  M.  FoUett.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  2388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servaton  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  long-term  cost- 
sharing  agreements.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  cost- 
sharing  agreements  between  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 


cooperating  farmers.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  1b  to  give  more  caitinuity  to  the 
present  annual  agreements  that  are 
worked  out  between  cooperators  and  the 
agencies  of  the  Uhlted  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  possible  for 
farmers  to  take  a  long  range  approach 
to  the  problems  they  have  concerning 
soil  erosion  and  generally  improving  the 
rural  environment.  Ttiis  act  will  not  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  programs,  but  will 
decrease  their  costs  and  make  it  possi- 
ble for  farmers  to  approach  the  prob- 
lems in  a  more  orderly  and  constructive 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 

ORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  hOl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd.  as 
follows: 

a  2388 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
Bepreaentatlvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreat  aaaembled,  That  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  8  of  the  SoU  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (49 
Stat.  163,  16  U.S.C.  S90a) ,  is  fxirther  amended 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph  at  the  end  Uiereof 
as  foUows: 

"In  carr3rlng  out  ths  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  7,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
agreements  with  agricultural  producers  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  desir- 
able, creating  obligations  In  advance  of  ^>- 
proprlations  not  to  exceed  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  In  annual  appropriation 
acts.  Such  agreements  may  be  modtOsd  or 
terminated  by  mutual  consent  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  such  action  would  be  In  the 
public  Interest.  The  Secretary  also  may  ter- 
minate agreements  If  be  determines  such 
action  to  be  In  the  national  Interest  and  pro- 
vides public  notice  in  ample  time  to  give 
producers  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  make 
arrangements  for  appropriate  changes  In  the 
use  of  their  land." 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Metcalt)  : 
S.  2390.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Up- 
per Selway  Wilderness  in  the  State  of 
Idaho.  Referred  to  the  Committee  <m  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

THE    MAGBUOER   COUUDOS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  designate 
the  Upper  Selway  Wilderness  in  north- 
central  Idaho.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
protect  a  key  wilderness  area  in  the 
United  States,  the  area  known  as  the 
Magruder  Corridor. 

This  remote  and  beautiful  mountain 
area  is  the  upper  watershed  of  the  Sel- 
way River  in  Idaho,  one  of  the  rivers  des- 
ignated by  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  for  immediate,  or  instant,  in- 
clusion in  the  wild  and  scenic  river 
system.  This  corridor,  still  in  wilder- 
ness condition,  separates  two  major  es- 
tablished wilderness  areas,  the  Selway 
Bitterroot  Wilderness  containing  most 
of  the  Selway  River  and  the  Salmon  Riv- 
er Breaks  Primitive  Area. 

In  1963,  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman  by  administrative  decree 
designated  the  1,243,659-acre  Selway 
Bitterroot  Area  as  part  of  the  wilderness 
system.  He  excluded  from  this  designa- 
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tlon,  however.  240,000  acres  of  the  primi- 
tive area,  known  as  t.he  Magruder  Corri- 
dor, which  contains  the  Upper  Selway 
watershed,  Upper  Bargamln  Creek  and 
other  tracts  of  land  shown  on  the  Forest 
Service  map  of  the  area  as  "Area  E." 
The  Forest  Service  subsequently  revealed 
plans  tt>  build  roads  and  permit  logging 
in  the  Magruder  Corridor.  The  Jtostiflca- 
tion  for  the  exclusion  of  the  corridor 
from  the  Selway-Bltterroot  Wilderness 
was  based  on  the  contention  that  a  road 
running  from  Darby,  Mont.,  through 
Magruder,  Idaho,  to  Elk  City,  Idaho,  had 
altered  the  wilderness  character  of  this 
area. 

Many  individuals  and  groups,  includ- 
ing local,  regional,  and  national  con- 
servation organizations  opposed  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  decision  to  exclude  the 
Magruder  Corridor  from  the  Selway  Bit- 
terroot  Wilderness.  They  organized  and 
submitted  petitions  urging  the  Inclusion 
of  the  Magruder  Corridor  in  the  Wilder- 
ness area.  They  asked  that  the  road  from 
Darby  to  Elk  City  be  treated  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Selway  Bitterroot 
Wilderness  Area  and  a  new  Upper  Selway 
Wilderness  Area— comprised  of  what  is 
now  the  Magruder  Corridor — to  the 
south  of  the  road.  They  further  asked 
that  any  development  for  visitors  and 
hunters  be  limited  to  about  2,000  to  3,000 
acres  along  the  Elk  City-Darby  Road. 

Aside  ixaca.  the  wilderness  values  in- 
herent In  the  Magruder  Corridor  by  it- 
self, there  are  two  main  reascHis  for  in- 
cluding this  tract  of  land  in  the  Wilder- 
ness System.  The  corridor  is  the  heart 
of  a  major  block  of  wilderness  area  and 
If  excluded  from  the  wilderness  system 
would  detract  from  the  surrounding 
wilderness.  The  corridor  also  contains 
the  upper  watershed  of  the  Sejlway  River, 
one  of  the  last  wild,  imspoiled  watersheds 
in  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  Logging 
and  road  building  would  lead  to  the  pol- 
hition  of  the  Upper  Selway  with  silt 
endangering  the  spawning  beds  of  the 
salmon  in  the  Selway,  an  Important  fish- 
ery resource,  and  change  the  character 
of  the  area. 

The  Magruder  Corridor  is  the  heart  of 
a  large  block  of  wilderness  area,  possibly 
the  largest  single  block  of  national  for- 
est land  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska.  The  corridor  forms  the  southern 
boimdary  of  the  Selway  Bitterroot  Wil- 
derness. Flowing  through  this  1,243,659 
acre  wilderness  area  is  the  Selway  River. 
This  river  casts  a  spell  upon  those  who 
visit  it,  being  one  of  the  last  wild,  im- 
spoiled rivers  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  It  sings  its  way  through  this  vast 
wilderness  to  its  Junction  with  the 
Lochsa,  also  a  river  in  the  wild  river 
system.  Evergreen  forests  gird  the  shore- 
lines of  the  Selway,  sheltering  large  herds 
of  deer  and  elk.  At  its  headwaters,  the 
Selway  flows  out  of  the  Selway  Bitter- 
root Wilderness  and  through  the  Ma- 
gruder Corridor,  excluded  from  wilder- 
ness designation  at  present. 

The  Magruder  Corridor  also  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  200,000  acre 
Salmon  River  Breaks  Primitive  Area 
which  in  turn  borders  on  the  north  edge 
of  the  1.2  million  acre  Idaho  Primitive 
Area. 

The  eastern  border  of  these  areas  is 
marked  by  the  peaks  of  the  Bitterroot 


Range,  forming  here  the  Continental 
Divide.  On  the  northern  edge  of  the  Sel- 
way Bitterroot  Wilderness,  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  crossed  the  divide  at 
Lolo  Pass  in  the  year  1805.  Most  of  these 
wilderness  areas  have  not  changed  since 
Lewis  and  Clark  passed  through  almost 
two  centuries  ago.  In  this  wilderness, 
we  can  discover  anew  the  natural  heri- 
tage that  we  first  explored  under  Presi- 
dent Jefferson.  In  this  wtldemess,  we 
can  see  the  West  as  Lewis  and  Clark  saw 
it  on  their  daring  expedition. 

Hie  Magruder  Corridor,  originally  the 
trail  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  on  their 
treks  from  western  Idaho  over  the  Rockies 
to  the  buffalo  country  in  Montana,  is  the 
core  of  this  Idaho  wilderness. 

If  the  Magruder  Corridor  \s  not  desig- 
nated as  wilderness,  the  recently  pre- 
pared Forest  Service  management  plan 
indicates  that  logging  and  related  road 
building  will  be  permitted  in  the  area. 
Although  the  Forest  Service  recommends 
that  logging  be  delayed  for  5  years  in 
order  to  determine  its  possible  effects  on 
the  Selway  fishery,  the  danger  of  logging 
to  the  Selway  seems  clear  to  me.  The 
likelihood  of  siltatlon  and  other  forms  of 
pollution  pose  a  real  threat  to  the  river. 
As  the  Forest  Service  management  plan 
states  it: 

Considering  tbe  apparently  small  margin 
of  safety  and  the  economic  and  Intrinsic 
value  of  the  anadromous  fisheries,  the  de- 
velopment program  for  the  Corridor  should 
be  delayed  until  more  data  are  available. 

The  Selway  River  is  an  important  part 
of  the  Nation's  fisheries.  The  Idaho  Fish 
and  Oame  Department,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Oovemment,  has  been 
conducting  a  program  of  restoring  runs 
of  spring  and  summer  Chinook  salmon  In 
the  Selway  and  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars have  been  Invested  in  this  success- 
ful project. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  gamble  on  the 
future  of  the  fishery  in  the  Selway  River. 
The  river  is  now  included  In  the  wild 
river  system  and  imder  the  terms  of  the 
act.  Congress  shall  take  any  necessary 
steps  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  wild 
rivers.  If  there  is  a  "narrow  margin  of 
safety"  as  indicated  in  the  management 
plan,  we  should  act  now  to  insure  the 
purity  and  preserve  the  fish  runs  of  the 
Selway  River  by  plsuiing  its  watershed  in 
the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system. 

In  reviewing  the  potential  for  the  Ma- 
gruder Corridor,  I  foimd  that  the  man- 
agement plan  prepared  Iv  the  Forest 
Service  shows  that  the  long  term  recrea- 
tional use  and  the  wild  and  scenic  values 
of  the  Magruder  Corridor,  if  designated 
as  the  Upper  Selway  wilderness,  far  out- 
weigh the  negligible  returns  that  might 
be  obtained  from  logging  in  the  area.  The 
Forest  Service  estimates  that  the  ft.nr>iifti 
allowable  cut  of  timber  would  only  be  6.4 
million  board  feet  per  year,  most  if  not 
all  to  be  milled  in  Montana.  I  understand 
that  this  amounts  to  a  4-month  supply 
of  logs  for  one  smaU  western  Montana 
lumber  mill.  So  modest  a  cut  cannot  pos- 
sibly Jiistif  y  altering  the  character  of  the 
Magruder  Corridor,  endangering  the  Up- 
per Selway  and  its  fishery.  In  my  Judg- 
ment a  comparlsion  of  the  values  argues 
conclusively  for  the  designation  of  the 


Magruder  Corridor  as  the  Upper  Sdway 
wUdemess,  making  it  a  permanent  part 
of  our  wilderness  syston. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch)  in 
sponsorship  of  legislation  to  place  the 
Upper  Selway  watershed  in  the  national 
wilderness  system. 

This  area  is  referred  to  as  the  Magru- 
der Corridor.  It  is  located  in  Idaho.  There 
are.  however,  principal  points  of  access  to 
the  area  from  Mnit^na 

Citizens  of  Mont^ma  and  Idaho  have 
worthed  tirelessly  for  this  important  addi- 
tion to  the  wlMemess  system.  They  have 
challenged  opponents,  met  arguments, 
and  done  their  bocnework. 

As  Senator  Chttsch  has  pointed  out, 
the  most  recent  Forest  Service  studies 
show  that  logging  this  area  would  not 
produce  much  in  the  way  of  revenue  or 
Jobs.  It  could,  however,  cause  serious 
ecological  damage,  and  rfiTniniah  the 
value  of  a  great  recreation  resource. 

I  Join  Senator  Crttbch  in  urging 
prompt  consideration  of  this  legislatiui 
which  will  provide  a  significant  addition 
to  our  wilderness  system 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr. 

Eagleton,  Mr.  Ghavel,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Magnttson,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  TuNNBY.  and  Mr. 

S.  2393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  to  make  areas  suffer- 
ing f rcKn  economic  disasters  eligible  for 
emergency  Federal  aid.  to  improve  the 
aid  which  would  becc»ne  available  to  eco- 
nomic disaster  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 
■ooNomc  Diawm  abza  koj^  act  or  isti 

Mr.  MONTOTA.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
report  for  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  a  bill  intended  to  alleviate  one  of 
the  most  persistent  and  serlotia  problems 
facing  the  people  of  our  country. 

This  legislation  will  establish  the  legal 
authority  for  aiding  the  far  too  many 
people  who  are  suffering  from  the  con- 
tinuing imempl03maent  that  is  imder- 
mlning  our  once  strong  and  healthy 
economy. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  In  sponsor- 
ship of  this  bill  by  Senator  Howard 
Baker,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment, which  I  chair,  and  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  we  report  today  would  amend 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  by  ex- 
panding the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  so  that  it  can  deal  expedi- 
tiously and  effectively  with  economic  as 
well  as  natural  disasters. 

This  l^  would  provide  stopgap  meas- 
ures to  directly  assist  people  in  those 
areas  of  the  United  States  where  unem- 
ployment has  reached  high  levels.  Fol- 
lowing the  pattern  established  for  a«- 
slstance  resulting  from  natural  disasters. 
It  would  authorize  such  necessities  and 
food  and  medical  care,  rent  and  mortage 
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payment  assistance,  and  expanded  un- 
employment compensation.  Oommunitles 
would  be  provided  with  fimds  to  con- 
tinue essential  public  services  In  the  face 
of  reduced  revenues. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  In- 
tends later  this  year  to  begin  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  new  legidatlon 
relating  to  economic  improvement  in  all 
areas  of  the  country. 

There  are,  however,  situations  so 
serious  that  they  require  approaches  out- 
side the  normal  scope  of  long-term 
economic  development  which  Is  aimed 
at  avoiding  or  at  the  very  least,  minimiz- 
ing the  impact  of  economic  disasters. 

The  situations — ^which  exist  today  In 
communities  like  Los  Angeles.  Seattle 
Detroit,  Wichita,  and  others— demand 
Immediate  attention.  Tlie  legislation 
which  I  report  today  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide that  Immediate  attention  to  the 
immediate  and  pressing  needs  of  in- 
dividuals and  families  who  are  without 
Jobs. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  siAsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  which  I  previously  Intro- 
duced today  dealingr  with  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  and  the  amendments 
thereto  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works, 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr 
Buckley).  Without  objection,  it  la  so 
ordered. 
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By  Mr.  BROCK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScHWEnont.  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  : 

S.  2394.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Improved 
.  *.f°t^'^  economic  poUcy  structure 
in  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affaire. 

n*T«BNAT10ir*I.  SOONOIOC  POUOT  ACT  Of  1»T1 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  I  addressed  this  Chamber  at 
length  concerning  the  international  fi- 
nancial position  of  the  United  States.  I 
also  suggested  SMne  possible  solutions 

Regardless  of  the  specific  rraaedies  used 
to  solve  our  payments  problem,  our  Ctov- 
ernment  will  need  organlaational  reform 
and  expert  help  in  establishing  and  coor- 
dinating international  economic  policy 
Through  the  systematic  development  of 
long-term  U.S.  Oovemment  policies,  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  can  be  maintained 
and  expert  evaluation  of  various  mone- 
tary mechanisms  can  be  completed. 

To  maintata  the  strength  of  the  dollar 
to  taprove  our  eoon<Mnic  policy  structure 
and  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  Federal 
policy  on  mattera  affecting  the  U.S 
balance  of  payments,  I  InttxMluce  to- 
day, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
ScHWEiKER),  the  International  Eco- 
nomic PoUcy  Act  of  1971. 

Title  I  of  this  act  gives  tiie  short  title. 
International  Economic  Policy  Act  d 
1971  and  a  statement  of  purpose.  Among 
these  purposes  are  to  assist  in  the  better 
coordination  and  long-range  develop- 
ment of  all  Oovemment  actions  and  poli- 
cies affecting  the  balance  of  payments, 
trade,  investment,  and  aid:  and  to  pro- 
vide the  President  with  long-tom  analy- 
ses and  expert  advice  on  areas  relating 
to  tbe  balance  of  payment*. 


Title  n  estiriMlshes  by  statute  what  tbe 
President  has  already  done  by  adminis- 
trative action.  It  establishes  the  Council 
on  Intemational  Ecxmomic  Policy  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Hie 
Council's  function  is  to  be  the  same  as 
contained  in  the  President's  announce- 
ment of  January  19, 1971;  namely,  to  aid 
in  the  coordination  of  all  federally 
adopted  policies  dealing  with  the  inter- 
national eoMUxnlc  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Title  ni  establishes  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Board  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President.  This  Board  is  to 
be  made  up  of  five  individuals  of  pro- 
fessional excellence  appointed  for  7-year 
terms  with  no  more  than  three  from  the 
same  political  party.  This  would  assure 
the  vital  elements  of  continuity  and  bi- 
partisanship. These  experts  will  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  President,  with 
each  President  being  able  to  choose  his 
own  chairman  from  among  the  memb^s 
of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  analyze 
all  matters  relating  to  the  intemational 
eoonomlc  policies  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  assist  and  advise  the  President  on 
these  matters  and  shall  help  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  preparation  of  the  Intema- 
tional Economic  Report  called  for  in  title 
IV  of  this  bill.  In  essence,  this  Board  shall 
be  the  President's  "CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisor's"  in  the  intemational  field  gen- 
erally, and  specifically  where  the  UJ3. 
balance  of  payments  Is  concerned. 

To  assure  maxim  imi  coordination  with 
the  Council  of  EoontHnic  Advisers  and 
their  objectives  as  outlined  in  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  the  Board  will  be 
required  to  maintain  close  contoct  with 
the  Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Board  is  required  to  malnlain 
close  contact  with  the  FMeral  Reserve 
Board  and  the  National  Security  Council. 
"Hie  chairman,  and  one  other  member  of 
the  Board  designated  by  the  President, 
shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Intemational  Economic  Policy, 
thus  assuring  maximum  cooperation  be-^ 
tween  the  Board  and  the  coordinating 
Council.  ^^ 

A  certain  degree  of  presidential  con- 
trol is  maintained  over  the  Board  by 
means  of  the  Chairman  who  is  appointed 
by  the  President.  Yet,  It  is  hoped  that 
professional,  academic,  and  business  ex- 
perience, of  a  bipartisan  nature,  will  ex- 
ist on  the  Board  by  virtue  of  its  7-year 
tenure.  Lest  this  feature  detract  from  this 
legislation,  calculatlans  show  that  all 
Presidents  to  the  year  2036  would  «>- 
point  at  least  three  membere  of  the 
Board  except  the  Presidents  taking  ofllce 
in  1977,  2005,  and  2033.  who  would  ap- 
point only  two  new  members  during 
their  term. 

The  purpose  of  this  Ull  is  to  move  tiie 
complicated  intemational  economic  pol- 
icy structure  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
partly  out  of  the  political  arena.  We  need 
an  expert,  analytical  discussion  of  ttie 
problems  facing  the  United  States.  Too 
often,  one  agency  Indicates  one  policy 
wbile  another  agency  goes  off  on  an- 
other track.  Internationally,  we  must 
have  one  track  on  which  all  the  "care" 
of  Oovemmwit  ride.  The  Board  is  to  help 

the  President  lay  the  foundation ^the 

track— while  tbe  Council  will  help  the 


President  keep  the  "cars"  on  the  trade  as 
an  intergovernmental  coordinating 
mechanism. 

The  Board  is  required  to  file  an  annual 
report  witti  the  President  by  January  15 
of  each  year. 

Title  IV  requires  the  President  to 
transmit  to  Congress,  no  later  thuyn 
March  1  of  each  year,  an  International 
Economic  Report.  TTiis  r^Hu-t  is  struc- 
tured along  the  lines  of  the  report  re- 
quired in  HJt.  8180  and  is  intended  to 
act  as  a  guide  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment and  the  Congress  in  establishing 
a  measure  of  the  demands  on  UJ3.  for- 
eign exchange.  It  seeks  honesty  In  tbe 
presentation  of  UJ3.  trade  figures  by  re- 
quiring statistics  both  im»iiirt<Tig  and  ex- 
cluding Oovenmient-flnanced  exports.  Di 
addition.  It  requires  a  review  of  foreign 
economic  developmoits  and  actions  by 
trading  blocs  and  nations  which  might 
affect  UJS.  intemational  receipts.  Ilia 
President  retains  the  authority  to  clas- 
sify, for  national  security  reasons,  cer- 
tain Information  requested  provided  that 
he  notifies  the  Congress  of  his  reasons 
for  doing  so. 

Finally,  the  President  is  given  the  op- 
tion to  use  this  report  as  a  vehicle  for 
his  report-to  the  Congress  on  UJB.  foreign 
policy. 

Tba  International  Econmnlc  Report  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  for  review.  Itils  committee  Is 
required  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  Its 
findings — a  report  similar  to  their  review 

of  the  President's  Economic  R^ort by 

May  1  of  each  year.  In  addition,  the  In- 
temational Economic  BapoTi  Is  to  be  in- 
ferred to  the  banking  committees  of  both 
Houses  for  further  study  of  any  recom- 
mendations affecting  the  value  and  sta- 
bility of  the  dollar  including  any  mone- 
tary mechanisms  that  may  be  developed. 

Mr.  President,  after  World  War  n  we 
applied  tbe  lessons  of  the  past  to  the 
challenges  of  the  future  by  unifying^ 
more  or  less— our  Armed  Forces  and  cre- 
ating a  National  Security  Council.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  Is  Intended  to  apply 
the  Implications  of  tbe  future  to  the  or- 
ganlsatioDs  of  today.  Those  implications 
add  OP  to  the  preponderance  of  economic 
Issues  on  the  scales  of  national  survival— 
and  indeed,  of  the  survival  for  the  free 
world.  We  can  do  no  less  than  to  adapt 
our  governmental  structure  to  reflect  thla 
reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unazilmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Rxcoio  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Recoko.  as 
follows: 

8.  2894 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Botu* 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assevibled, 

TITLE  I— SHORT  TTTUB;  STATBMKNT 
OP  PUBPOeC 


Sre.   101.  Thta  Act  may  be  clt«d  m  th» 
Intematloiua  Bconomlc  PoUcy  Act  of  IQTI." 

BTATXlCZirr  OV  PUU>OSX 

Skj.  loa.  (a)  The  purpoae  of  thla  Act  la  to 
■trengthan  the  machinery  of  the  FMeral 
Qovenuaent  In  order  to 

(1 )  aeslst  In  better  coordination  and  long- 
range  deT«lopmaiit  oC  aU  OovwxuDent  action*. 
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and  policies  affecting  United  States  Interna- 
tional trade.  Investment,  and  aid; 

(2)  assist  in  tbe  establlalunent  of  priori- 
ties in  the  expenditure  of  United  States  for- 
eign exchange  or  dollars  abroad  for  aU  pur- 
poses; and 

(3)  provide  for  the  orderly,  lODg-tsrm 
analyses  and  development,  on  the  basis  of 
lndep«ndent.  expert  advice,  of  all  Federal 
policies  related  to  the  International  economic 
position  of  the  United  States,  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  policies  relating  to  trade, 
foreign  aid.  United  States  direct  Inveetanent 
abroad,  the  balance  of  payments,  monetary 
policy,  foreign  tax  treaties.  International 
tourism  and  aviation,  and  International 
agreement  affecting  any  such  policy. 

(b)  The  objectives  of  such  policies  should 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  strengthening  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  in  world  trade: 

(2)  balaiMslng  tlM  International  payment 
accounts: 

(3)  Increasing  exports  of  goods  and  aerr- 
loes; 

(4)  protecting  and  Improving  the  earnings 
of  foreign  Investments,  and 

(6)  achieving  the  free  movement  of  peo- 
ple, goods,  capital,  information  and  technol- 
ogy on  a  reciprocal  and  worldwide  basts. 

TTTLB  n— CX>XmCTL  ON  INTBRNATIONAIi 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

ESTABI.KIHMXNT  OT  OOUHCll. 

Sec.  301.  There  Is  established  in  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President  a  CouncO  on 
International  Economic  Policy  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Council")  whose  function 
shall  be  to  assure  coordination  In  the  devel- 
opment and  executive  of  all  PresldentlaUy- 
^proved  Federal  policies  affecting  the  Inter- 
national economic  relations  of  the  United 
States.  The  Council  shall  operate  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  and  imder  racb 
rules  as  he  shall  prescribe  and  shall  be  com- 
posed of  such  members  as  the  President 
deems  neoeesary,  except  that  the  Chairman 
and  at  least  one  other  member  designated  by 
the  President  of  the  Foreign  Eoonomlo 
Policy  Board  established  under  title  m  of 
this  Act  shall  be  an  ex  oflldo  member  of  the 
Council. 

auLUTivz  onocToa  axd  trunr 

Sec.   a02.  (a)  The  Council   shall   have  a 

staff  to  b«  beaded  by  an  Executive  Director 

who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pre^dent.  His 

duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  President. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Council,  Is  hereby  author- 
ised to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  per- 
form su<^  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Council  In  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  Its  functions. 

(c)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  levti  m  of  the  Executive 
Schedule) ,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"(58)  Executive  Director,  Council  on  In- 
tarosttooal  aoaaamle  PoUer." 

AFTBOPBiATiDif  or  imnw 

Sbc.  203.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 

appropriated  such  stuns  ss  may  be  necessary 

to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  m— FOREION  ECONOiaC 

POLICY  BOABD 

■STABusHMzirr  or  soAao 

Sac.  SOI.  TtMn  U  esUbllshed  In  the  Xxecu- 

ttve  OOoe  of  the  Prealdecit  a  Foreign  Boo- 

nomlo  FoUey  Board  (baretnafter  refeznd  to 

■■  the  '3oard-).  Tbe  Board  ataaa  be  oom- 

poaed  of  five  memben  wbo  KbaU  be  aiipatnted 

1>T  tbe  Fxeetdent.  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

w— Pt  of  the  Seoate,  each  of  whom  shaU 

be  a  panoo  who,  ae  a  raanlt  of  his  training, 

•zpsrlenoe  and  attaJnmmite.  Is  esoepttonaUT 

quallfled  to  enalyae  and  Interpret  Urterna- 

ttooal  eooofliBle  iUihiIiubiimiiIs.  to  appraise 

■  u>d  aetlTttlei  of  the  Fsderal  Oov. 

mated  to  fbnlcn  ecoiKimle  poUoy. 


and  to  f onnulate  and  xvoommand  foMgn  eco- 
nomic policy  to  strengthen  tlw  Intematlanal 
flnandel  and  econoinlc  posltloa  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  those  purposes 
enumerated  In  section  lOa(a)  of  this  Act  not 
mors  than  three  members  shall  be  from  the 
same  political  party.  The  President  ahaU, 
from  time  to  time,  designate  one  of  the  metn- 
btts  to  serve  as  Chairman. 


or  MTlflWlB  AMD  SALAXT  LXTXLS 

Sk.  803.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Board 
first  appointed  under  section  SOI  shall  be 
^pointed  for  terms  as  follows: 

(1)  one  for  a  term  of  two  yeaza; 

(3)  one  for  a  term  of  three  years; 
(8)  one  for  a  term  of  foiu  yean; 

(4)  one  for  a  term  of  six  years;  and 
(6)  one  for  a  term  of  seven  yean. 

Bach  member  thovafter  appointed  shaU  be 
^>p<^nted  for  a  term  of  seven  years  com- 
mencing on  the  day  after  the  expiration  of 
the  preceding  term,  except  that  a  "i<»mbw 
i^polnted  to  an  unexpired  term  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  that  term. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman. 

(c)  A  quorum  of  the  Board  shall  consist 
of  three  members.  A  vacancy  shall  not  affect 
the  power  of  tbe  Board  and  shall  be  filled  In 
the  manner  provided  by  section  301(d)(1). 
Section  5312  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  level  I  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
tUe) ,  Is  amended  by  tu\f\\n^  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  lt«n: 

"(13)  Chairman,  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
Board." 

(2)  Section  6313  of  such  title  (relating  to 
level  n  of  such  schedule)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"(31)  Members,  Foreign  Economic  BoUcy 
Board." 

BMPUSTICXMT  OW  PSasONNZL 

Sac.  303.  The  Board  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  spedallstB  and  other  eqierts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assist  the  Board  In  carrying 
out  its  functions  under  this  title,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Oode,  governing  appointments  In  the 
oompetltlve  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapters 
in  and  VI  of  chapter  53  of  such  tlitle  relating 
to  elaaslfloatlon  and  Qvatnl  Schedule  pay 
rates,  except  that  no  rate  of  i^mpmitatlfm 
may  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  received  by 
an  Individual  paid  xmder  level  IV  of  tbe 
Executive  Schedule  contained  In  section  6316 
of  such  title;  and 

(2)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  swdx  other  pMwnnel  as  may  be  neoesaary 
to  assist  the  Board  In  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  title. 

rUNCTSONS 

Sac.  304.  It  ShaU  l>e  the  function  of  the 
Board,  under  the  direction  of  the  President— 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  In 
the  preparation  of  the  International  Eoo- 
ixxnlo  Report  provided  for  under  title  IV  of 
this  Act: 

(3)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  In- 
formation concerning  international  economic 
developments  and  international  economic 
trends,  both  current  and  prospective;  to  ana- 
lyse and  Interpret  such  information  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  such  devel- 
opments and  trends  are  interfering,  or  are 
likely  to  Interfere,  with  the  United  States 
foreign  trade,  travel,  and  investments,  and 
other  policies  enumerated  in  section  102(a) 
of  this  Act;  and  to  compile  and  submit  to 
tbe  President  studies  relating  to  such  de- 
velopments and  trends; 

(3)  to  establish  priorities  on  the  use  of 
United  States  foreign  exchange  earnings  con- 
sistent with  a  policy  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  by  Increasing  suoh 
samtnga  through  recommended  actions: 

(4)  to  appraise  tbe  various  programs  and 
aotlvntea  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  the 
ptupose  of  determining  the  extent  to  wbleh 


such  programs  and  aotlvltlea  are  contribut- 
ing, and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  not 
contributing,  to  the  achievement  of  the  ob- 
jectives set  forth  In  section  102(b)  of  this 
Act,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  thereto; 

(6)  to  develop  and  reconmiend  to  the 
President  International  economic  policies  to 
foster  and  promote  United  States  Interna- 
tional trade  and  investment;  to  further  the 
purposes  of  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961;  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  dol- 
lar through  positive  actions  which  will  In- 
crease the  United  States  foreign  exchange 
earnings;  and  to  further  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  section  102(b)  of  this  Act;  and 

(S)  to  make  and  furnish  sucA  studies,  re- 
ports and  recomnoendatlons  with  respect  to 
matters  of  Federal  International  economic 
policy  and  legislation  as  the  President  may 
request. 

ANNUAL    KKPOST 

See.  306.  The  Board  shall  make  an  ^nm^ai 
report  to  the  President  by  January  I6th  of 
each  year  concerning  Its  activities  during  the 
preceding  year. 

coNsntTATiON  wrrH  othbk  okoups  and  aokn- 
cizs:  utuuzatton  op  govxrnmxnt  «h.«iiii!bji 

FUVATK   aaSKASCH    AOXNCIES,   ACCESS  TO   TN- 
rORlCATION 

Sac.  306.  (a)  The  Board  may  establish 
such  advisory  committees  and  may  consult 
with  such  representatives  of  Industry,  agri- 
culture, labor,  consumers.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  groups,  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

(b)  The  Board  shall,  to  the  fuUest  extent 
possible,  utilize  the  services,  facilities,  and 
Information  (Including  statistical  Informa- 
tion) of  other  Oovemment  agencies  as  well 
as  of  private  research  agencies.  In  order  that 
duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may  be 
avoided. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  have  access  to  all  In- 
formation of  the  Federal  agencies  related  to 
United  States  foreign  trade  and  Investment, 
and  national  employment  related  thereto, 
and  to  all  Information  relating  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  foreign  exchange  or  expendi- 
ture abroad  of  dollars  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  consult  with  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  any 
other  Individual  or  organization  It  deems 
necessary  in  the  consideration  of  Its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Prealdent. 

(e)  The  Board  shaU  consult  regularly  with 
the  National  Security  OouncU.  the  OouncU 
of  Economic  Advisors,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy. 

(f)  Tbe  Board  shall  have  access  to  all  in- 
formation of  the  Federal  Oovemment  relat- 
ing to  the  International  monetary  position  of 
the  United  States  Including  actions  of  the 
exchange  atabUlxatlan  fund  and  any  infor- 
mation relating  to  any  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  which  Involves  guaran- 
tees or  repayments  In  gold,  foreign  exchange, 
or  the  expenditure  of  doUaza  abroad. 

■ArBQTTAaOINO    OmCIAI.    tNTOalCATION 

Sac.  307.  The  Board  shall  take  all  i^pio- 
prlate  steps  to  safeguard  confidential  In- 
formation as  outlined  In  Executive  Order 
10501  (Nov.  6,  1953,  18  FJl.  7048),  as  amend- 
ed, or  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  provided 
by  the  President. 

AUTHOKIZATION    Or    n7ND6 

Sac.  308.  To  enable  the  Board  to  txtmlse 
Its  powers  and  functions  under  this  titles 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

TITLE    IV— niTERNATIONAL     BOONOMIO 
REPORT 
aaroKT  ar  raa  paasmaNT 
Sac.  401.  The  Prssldent  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year 
a  report  on  the  International  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  United  SUtaa  during  the  preoed- 
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Ing  year  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Inter- 
national Economic  Report") . 
The  Report  shall  set  forth  the  following — 
(1)  a  comprehensive  foreign  exchange 
budget  for  the  Federal  Government  which 
ShaU  Include  all  foreign  exchange  received 
and  expended  during  the  previous  year  and 
aU  expected  foreign  exchange  receipts  and 
expenditures  in  the  coming  year  divided  so 
as  to  delineate  separately  all  commercial 
transactions  (as  opposed  to  government 
transactions)  and  all  special  financing  trans- 
actions engaged  in  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment which  have  the  effect  of  reducing  or 
increasing  any  measure  of  the  balance  of 
payments  surplus  or  deficit.  Such  foreign  ex- 
change budget  shall  in  no  way  limit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  Its  expenditures  abroad 
but  shall  be  used  for  Infomwtlon  purposes 
In  establishing  United  States  priorities  In 
the  use  of  foreign  exchange  and  doUars 
abroad.  In  addition,  the  foreign  exchange 
budget  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a 
separate  breakdown  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures involved  in  United  States  aid  to 
foreign  countries  and  organizations  (bi- 
lateral and  multUateral ) ,  the  actual  dollar 
outflows  and  all  Income  of  United  States 
direct  private  investment  abroad,  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  on  the  United  States  Inter- 
national trade  account  (both  excluding  and 
Including  government-financed  exports) ,  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  on  the  tourism  ac- 
count, and  the  receipts  and  expenditures  on 
the  service  and  capital  accounts,  so  as  to 
Indlcttte  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments position; 

(3)  a  review  of  the  priorities  Involved  In 
the  projected  uses  of  United  States  foreign 
exchange  and  dollars  abroad  In  all  sectors, 
both  government  and  private; 

(3)  a  review  of  slgnlflcant  matters  affect- 
ing the  balance  of  payments  and  the  Inter- 
national trade  and  investment  position  of  the 
United  States  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
matters  discussed  and  actions  taken  by  Inter- 
national Institutions  and  assemblies  such 
as  the  United  Nations,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
and  under  the  Oeneral  Agreements  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade; 

(4)  a  review  of  foreign  economic  develop- 
ments and  actions  by  trading  blocs  and  indi- 
vidual nations  which  appreciably  affect  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments.  Interna- 
tional trade  and  Investment; 

(6)  a  review  of  International  monetary 
matters  affecting  the  United  States  balance 
of  payments  and  the  strength  of  the  doUar; 

(6)  a  review  of  aU  slgnlflcant  matters 
affecting,  or  likely  to  affect,  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments  or  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  dollar  abroad,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  balance  oJ  payments  effect 
of  United  States  bUateral  and  multUateral 
aid  (Including  any  loss  or  gain  in  United 
States  exports  resulting  from  the  use  of  any 
United  States  aid  monies  for  procurement 
outside  of  the  United  States),  International 
commodity  agreements,  and  restrictions  of 
trading  blocs  or  nations  on  United  States 
trade  (Including  Umted  States  agricultural 
exports)  and  investments; 

(7)  a  review  of  the  net  expenditure  of  for- 
eign exchange  or  doUars  abroad  (exclusive 
of  any  special  financial  transactions)  for  the 
cost  of  United  States  peaceful  defense  forces 
and  establishments  and  a  review  of  any  bur- 
den sharing  provided  by  host  naUons  to  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  Involved. 

(8)  recommendations  as  to  the  positive  ac- 
tions. If  any,  that  need  to  be  taken  to  tn- 
orease  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  or  for- 
eign dollar  earnings  of  the  United  States: 
and  ' 

(9)  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presldenit,  a 
statement  on  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  TThtted 
States.   For  national   security  reeenna.  the 
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President  may  classify  any  Information  re- 
quested In  paragrafdis  (2)  through  (8),  but 
ShaU  notify  the  Congress  of  his  reaeona  for 
doing  so. 

■oppLaifaNTAi.  Barons 
Sac.  403.  "nie  President  may  transmit  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Congress  supplementary 
reports  to  the  International  Economic  Re- 
port, each  of  which  shaU  Include  such  sup- 
plementary or  revised  recommendations  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to 
achieve  the  purposes  and  objectives  declared 
In  section  103  of  this  Act. 

■aPERRAL  TO  COmii'l'iaEB 

Sac.  403.  The  International  Economic  Re- 
port, and  all  supplementary  reports  trans- 
mitted under  section  402  of  this  Act,  ahaU 
when  transmitted  to  Congress,  be  referred  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Bank- 
ing and  Cxirrency  ComnUttee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Banking  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  'of  the 
Senate.  Such  committees  shaU  make  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  matters  reUtlng  to  the  In- 
ternational Economic  Report  and  such  sun- 
plementary  reports. 

aapoar  bt  joint  acoNoiac  coKianBt 
^.v,^'  ***•  As  a  guide  to  the  committees  of 
the  Congress  considering  legislation  relating 
to  the  International  Economic  Report,  the 
Jomt  Economic  Committee  sliaU,  not  later 
than  May  1  of  each  year  (beginning  with  the 
year  1972).  file  a  report  with  theSnate  and 
House  of  Representatives  containing  ite  find- 
ings and  recommendations  with  re^>ect  to 
^h  of  the  main  reconxmendatlons  nade  by 
«ie  President  In  the  International  Economic 
R^rt,  and  from  time  to  time  make  such 
other  reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresentaUvee  as  It 
deems  advisable. 


By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  2395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of 
February  28.  1947.  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cooperate  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
in  the  control  and/or  eradication  of  any 
communicable  disease  of  animals  In  or- 
der to  protect  the  livestock  and  poultry 
Industries  of  the  Dhlted  States-  and 

S.  2396.  A  bill  to  amend  Uie  Act  of 
July  6,  1968,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  Ctotral 
American  countries  in  the  control  and/or 
eradication  of  any  communlcaUe  dis- 
ease of  animals  in  order  to  protect  the 
livestock  and  poultry  industries  of  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  mysrtf  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towra)  two  bills  to 
amend  various  provisions  of  existing  law 
In  order  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  Mexico 
and  the  Central  American  countries  In 
the  control  and  eradication  of  any  com- 
municable disease  of  animals  in  order  to 
protect  livestock  and  poultry  industries 
In  the  United  States. 

All  of  us  are  very  much  aware  of  the 
outbreak  of  Venezuelan  equine  oiceph- 
alomyelitls.  Since  the  first  case  of  this 
disease  was  confirmed  on  July  9,  over 
1,300  horses  have  died  and  over' 1,800 
have  been  reported  sick  with  the  sus- 
pected VEE  since  the  disease  moved 
across  the  border  from  Mexico.  PreseDtly 
horses  in  11  States  from  CaUfomla  to 
Florida  are  being  vaccinated  to  establish 
a  coast-to-coast  barrier  against  tbe 
northward  spread  of  this  disease.  Also. 


extensive  mosquito  spraying  la  >M»iTi|f 
carried  out  to  Uy  to  c<Mitain  the  spread 
of  the  disease. 

Another  disturbing  piece  of  Informa- 
tion to  the  livestock  iHoducers  is  **\»\ 
African  swine  fever  has  recently  been 
found  to  be  present  in  Cuba.  This  is  a 
highly  contagious  animal  disease  for 
which  there  is  no  known  vaccine  or  cure. 

Under  present  law  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  the  authorl^  to  coop- 
erate with  Mexico  and  the  Central  Amer- 
ican countries  in  carrying  out  measuies 
to  eradicate  or  control  certain  aninnu 
diseases,  but  VEE  and  African  swine 
fever  are  not  Included.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Department  should  have  the 
authority  to  do  all  it  can  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  these  diseases  to  the  United 
States  once  they  are  detected  in  Mexico 
or  Central  America.  The  two  Wlls  I  am 
introducing  today  would  give  the  De- 
partment that  authority.  No  effort  should 
be  spared  to  prevent  the  qiread  of  the 
very  dangerous  African  swine  fever  «nd 
hopefully  cooperative  programs  with 
Mexico  and  Central  America  can  accom- 
plish this  objeetiviB. 


By  Mr.  COOK: 

S.  2397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Devdopment  Act  of  1970  In 
order  to  provide  that  the  Federal  share 
shall  not  exceed  70  percent  of  allow- 
able project  costs  except  with  respect  to 
landing  aids.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Oammeroe. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Presid«»t,  the  9l8t 
Congress  enacted  H.R.  14465,  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970 
(Public  Law  91-258).  In  the  declaration 
of  policy,  the  CoogresB  stated— 

That  the  Natlax's  airport  and  alrwaya  sys- 
tem la  Ijoadequate  to  meet  the  current  "vl 
pojected  growth  In  avlattan. 

The  Congress  further  declared— 
Thax  substantial  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  airport  and  airway  system  Is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  dwnands  of  mtarstate 
oommerce,  the  poetal  aervloe.  and  "»»v»'«i 
defeiiaa. 

Itese  statements  are  as  true  today  as 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Under  current  law 
they  will  be  Just  as  valid,  5,  10  or  even 
20  years  ftam  now.  The  reason  is  sim- 
ple— the  States  and  municipalities  can- 
not match  the  Federal  fimds  avallatato 
under  this  act  on  a  50-50  fcHinula. 

However,  the  act  itself  does  provide 
exceptions  to  the  50-50  Federal-State 
matching  formula.  Projects  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  In  those  States  where  tte 
Federal  Government  owns  at  least  5  per- 
cent of  the  land  may  qualify  for  up  to 
75  percent  of  Federal  funds.  All  States— 
and  rightly  so,  I  believe— are  ^iglble  to 
receive  up  to  82  percent  of  allowaWe  costs 
for  landing  aids,  such  as  land  acquisition 
for  the  instaUatian  of  approa<^  light 
syst^Ds,  oenterllne  runway  » gating  and 
high  density  lighting,  lliese  Federal  ben- 
efits should  be  extended. 

Mr.  Preaidait,  today  I  am  Introdudnc 
a  bill  which  would  allow  all  States  to  re- 
ceive up  to  75  percent  of  Federal  match- 
ing funds  on  aniroved  airport  develop- 
ment  projects.   "nUs   puts   the   primary 

burden  of  financial  responslidllty  when 
It  should  be— on  the  Federal  Gkyreninient. 
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Avlatkn  la  not  a  State  or  local  prob- 
lem; It  Is  tnily  a  Federal  one.  Through 
tbe  instrumentalltiee  of  the  FMnal 
Aviation  Administration  and  the  Civil 
Aercaiautics  Board,  Air  Transport  is  one 
of  the  most  federally  regulated  indus- 
tries in  the  country. 

Also,  the  present  matching  fund  for- 
mula makes  even  lees  sense  when  viewed 
in  terms  of  other  Federal  programs.  The 
fiiterstate  Highway  System  is  con- 
structed with  90  percent  of  Federal  ftmds. 
Only  last  year  the  Congress  increased  tbe 
Federal  share  of  noninterstate  Federal 
highways  to  70  percent.  Our  Nation's  air- 
ways deserve  no  less. 

Another  factor  in  favor  of  my  Ull  Is 
the  Federal  Oovemment's  usurpation  of 
air-related  revenue  sources.  Under  the 
1970  act.  the  Federal  government  levies 
a  tax  on  gasoline  and  aviation  fuel.  A 
domestic  and  international  passenger 
tax.  an  air  freight  and  cargo  tax,  and  a 
year  fee  oa  certain  civil  aircraft.  Tills 
farther  contributes  to  the  unfavoraUe 
tax  situation  that  local  authorities  are 
tncreasingly  confronted  with. 

When  the  Airport  and  Airway  Devel- 
opment Act  was  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate,  I  proposed  an  amendment 
whiidi  would  have  increased  the  Federal 
■hare  to  75  percent.  At  the  request  of  the 
dlBttngnished  manager  of  the  bill.  Sen- 
ator CAimoH,  I  wlthdrerw  the  proposal.  At 
that  time  he  felt  that  additional  time 
would  be  required  In  order  to  give  the 
States  an  opportunity  to  sxibmit  detailed 
views  of  their  needs. 

I  aA  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks of  Fetmiary  26,  1970  and  the  col- 
loquy with  Senator  CAimoN  be  printed 
in  the  Recess  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BucxLKT).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered) . 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  under  sec- 
tion 51  of  the  1970  Act,  the  FAA  Is  au- 
thorized to  issue  operatiJDg  certificates  to 
airports  serving  air  carriers  and  to  es- 
itaMish  mlnfcnimi  safety  standards  for 
tbe  operation  of  these  airports.  Pursuant 
to  this  authority  the  FAA  recently  issued 
a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  which 
dramattcally  illustrates  not  only  the  need 
for  this  bill,  but  possibly  further  correc- 
tive legialatian  as  weU. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Ashby,  airport  manager  at 
Barkley  Field  in  Paducah.  Ky.,  has  re- 
sponded to  the  proposed  rules  in  a  very 
direct,  dollars  and  ooits  maimer.  With- 
out going  into  the  merits  of  the  rules,  I 
would  like  to  summarize  the  improve- 
ments necessary,  the  costs  tfaereof,  and 
tbe  financial  condition  of  the  Paducah 
Airport  Corp. 

Improvements  necessary  under  tbe 
rule  are:  Pavement  overlay;  emergency 
limiting;  flrrflighting  service  equipment; 
hiring  of  flreflghtlng  pers<mnel;  and 
fencing  of  airport  perimeter. 

TbB  hardware  cost,  excluding  the 
pavement,  is  estimatad  at  $115,000  plus 
$36,000  per  year  for  personnd.  Also,  the 
airport  has  a  ADAP  project  request  for 
$313,000  and  a  general  5-year  improve- 
ment plan — ^which  includes  pavement 
oveilay— of  $3  million. 

Juxtaposed  against  these  figures  and 
1970  operatmg  revenues  of  $71,000  Is  a 


projected  indebtedness  of  $126,000  for 
1971  which  will  Iniirease  to  $200,000  by 
1972. 

Tlie  local  governments  contribute  over 
$20,000  per  year.  As  with  most  commu- 
nities an  Increase  is  unllk^.  Moreover, 
the  airport  does  not  generate  enough 
revenue  to  utilize  municipal  bonds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Ashby's  letter  to  me  and  his  response  to 
the  proposed  rules  be  printed  at  this 
point 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  this  small 
"non-hi*"  airport  in  the  far  western 
part  of  Kentucky  is  merely  Illustrative  of 
the  problems  that  airports  across  the 
Nation  are  experiencing.  The  American 
Association  of  Airport  executtvea  In  a 
letter  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, said  in  regard  to  the  mtiposed 
rule- 
It  la  Important  we  baUeve  that  sU  oon- 
oemed  appraoteto  ths  f  ewrt  tlutt  out  of  tb« 
approKUHAte  MO  air  carrier  airporta,  only  25 
are  In  large  huta,  38  in  medltun;  88  in  smaU, 
and  aome  STB  In  tbe  non  bube.  Tbese  876 
make  up  70  percent  of  all  airports  reoetvlng 
air  line  aerrloe  yet  combined  enplane  ooly 
about  4  percent  of  tbe  entire  pennnngfr  en- 
planementa  in  tbe  country.  Iteny  of  tbeae 
alrporta  bare  an  operating  budget  below 
$100,000. 

Mr.  President,  a  naticnal  problem, 
which  is  federally  regulated  and  fed- 
erally taxed  should  be  primarily  fed- 
erally financed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  actively  sup- 
port this  measure. 

Exhibit  1 
AMKinncsjm  No.  530 
Mr.   OooK.  Mr.  Prealdenft.  I  can  up  my 
ameodmenta  No.  530. 
Tb»  Pbxbidiko  Omcss.  Tbe  clerk  wUl  state 

Tbe  aaalitant  leglalatlve  derk  reMl  ttbe 
amendmanta  (No.  630) ,  as  foUom: 

"On  page  73,  line  10,  otrlke  '50*  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  '75'. 

"On  page  73,  line  18,  strike  16'  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  '10"." 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  President,  let  me  very  aim- 
ply  state  wbat  tbe  amendment  doea.  It  pro- 
poaea  to  Increaoe  tbe  program  fltxn  a  5O-50 
baaU  to  a  76-36  baau.  Aa  we  aU  know,  tbe 
Federal  blgbway  inrogram  operatea  on  a  baala 
of  9-1  or  90-10. 

TtM  reaaon  I  feel  tbla  way  Is  tbatt  tbe  blU 
ItaeU  almoat  usurps  aU  tbe  aouroea  of  reve- 
nue. 8o  we  wlU  find  local  atiporta  and  local 
agendea  really  wttboat  tbe  wberewltbal  to 
pMtlolRaite  on  a  60-60  baola.  We  will  bave  tbe 
revenue  wltbln  tbe  agency,  but  we  will  not 
be  able  to  sbare  It  en  tbat  baais,  because  of 
a  lack  of  local  fundSy 

For  a  few  mlnutea  I  will  read  tixe  poaltlon 
tbla  would  put  my  State  In.  Tben  I  want  my 
coUeagues  to  consider  tbe  poaltlon  tbelr 
States  may  be  in. 

On  an  area-population  ratio,  Kentucky's 
abare  would  be  $1,318  million  per  year. 

Under  tbe  biib-enptanameot  ratio,  Ken- 
tucky's abare  will  be  $j048  million,  of  tbla 
Lexlngton-Rankfort  wlU  receive  $.073  million 
and  Loulavllle  will  receive  $.676  miuion.  No 
prediction  for  tbe  discretionary  fund  sbare 
but  using  ttM  foregoing  Ogurea  aa  a  ywd- 
atlok  Kentucky  might  receive  an  additional 
$600,000  aoconllng  to  Xb»  Dspartment  of 
AsronMittoB. 

Wbat  tbaS  means  la  tba^  as  •  total  for  tne 
year,  we  would  receive  $3,461  million.  Tbeee 
flgnrsa  are  dartved  from  pagea  39  and  80  of 
tbe  Senate  committee  report  on  S.  SIOS. 


The  PxxsisiKo  OmcxK.  Tbe  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will  suspend 
until  order  is  restored. 

Mr.  Cook.  Ttte  Greater  Cincinnati  Airport 
is  apparently  not  listed  luider  tbe  Kentucky 
flgurea.  altbougb  It  la  in  tbe  commonwealth. 
On  page  31  of  the  oozmnlttee  report,  Clndn- 
natC  omo,  Is  given  $846,000  under  the  bub< 
wnplanwnant  ratio.  The  figures  are  not  broken 
down  as  to  what  the  Greater  Cincinnati  win 
receive  on  the  areft-populatlon  formula. 
Roughly  speaking,  Kentucky's  total  may  be 
increased  by  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Airport's 
abare  by  approxlmaCely  $1.6  mlUlon — ^thia  is 
a  rough  guesB  according  to  tbe  Department 
of  AeronautlCB. 

Aa  to  the  needa  of  our  State,  according  to 
tbe  Kentucky  Department  of  Aeronautlos, 
estimatea  for  the  total  funds  needed  for  the 
next  decade  total  $463316.350.  Of  that 
amount,  $233  million  la  eligible  under  the 
preeent  Semite  bill  for  matching  funds.  Tbe 
remainder,  $338  million,  la  for  terminal  fa> 
ollltlea  and  other  Itema  such  aa  access  roads, 
parking  lota  which  are  ineligible  for  Federal 
m«t«th1ng  funds  under  thia  Senate  bill. 

However,  the  local  airports  are  going  to 
have  to  raise  and  spend  this  money,  beeldea 
having  to  nUae  about  $I17  million  so  that 
they  can  be  on  a  Tn<».tinhitT<g  imlsIs. 

I  asked  the  respective  alrporta  in  our 
area  Juat  exactly  what  tbe  impact  on  them 
would  be.  and  received  tbe  following  repUas. 
Mr.  Dicky  says  tbe  Greater  Cincinnati  Air- 
port, which  Is  located  in  Boone  County,  Ky., 
will  require,  for  land  acquisition,  new  taxi- 
ways,  runway  extension,  rampe.  and  terminal 
facilitiea.  Cincinnati  has  a  $11.6  million 
bond  indebtedness,  and,  aa  we  all  know,  tbe 
bond  market  right  now  la  ao  tight  that  they 
probably  could  not  aell  any  more. 

Thia  la  another  point  I  wlab  to  atreaa,  be- 
cause these  funds  will  have  to  be  ralied. 
and  if  the  funds  are  not  raised  through  local 
efforts  or  as  a  result  of  aotivitlee  at  the  State 
level,  any  bond  issues  In  tbe  near  future  win 
find  it  difficult  to  find  a  buyer. 

For  the  Lexington  airport,  Mr.  Gray  says 
the  need  Is  for  overlaying  and  improving 
runways  and  ramps.  The  terminals  handles 
one-quarter  million  people  a  year,  whereas 
it  was  built  to  handle  75,000  a  year.  They  will 
need  approximately  $1JS  million  for  a  new 
temdnal,  and  will  have  no  way  to  get  any 
money  tram,  the  bill. 

Louisville,  in  the  near  future,  will  need 
$8  minion  for  expansion  and  repab-  and  over- 
laying of  existing  runways  to  bring  it  up  to 
Boeing  747  standards,  and  for  the  C-6A. 
which  the  Department  tells  us  will  have  to 
come  Into  Louisville  because  of  the  situation 
at  Fort  Knee 

By  1975  Standlford  Field  wUl  reach  a 
saturation  point  and  new  Jetport  will  be 
needed.  The  Department  of  Aeronautics  esti- 
mates that  another  $130  million  will  be 
needed  by  1990  In  addition  to  the  $316  mil- 
lion already  estimated. 

At  the  moment  Loulavllle  baa  no  bonded 
Indebtedneea,  but  baa  outstanding  notes  of 
over  a  half  million  dollars. 

Aa  to  tbe  Owensboro-Davles  County  air- 
port, although  not  liated  under  major  proj- 
ects, Mr  Adams  informs  me  that  they  will 
need  approximately  $3.2  million  over  the  next 
10  years.  Of  that  amount,  $1.3  million — for 
land  acquisition,  runway  extension,  ramp  ex- 
tension, and  navigational  aids — will  be 
eligible.  A  balance  of  $900,000  for  terminal 
facilities  will  not  be  eligible. 

At  Paducah-Barkley  Field  they  say  that 
they  can  use  $3  million  In  10  years  for  land 
acquisition,  runway  extension,  rampM,  and 
navigational  aids.  All  of  thia  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral matching  fimda. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  our  State  legiaa- 
ture.  In  its  budget  ]\ist  pfuaed.  appropriated 
for  airport  and  airway  development,  for 
fiscal  year  1970-71.  $876,000.  and  for  fiscal 
year  1971-73,  $1,675  mllUon.  This  amount  U 
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ohalnnan  of  our  oonunlttse  Is  In  the  C3uun- 
ber.  and  I  am  sure  hs  can  speak  for  tilmaaif, 
but  Z  am  sure  that  be  would  agree  that  ws 
will  try  to  make  every  effort  possible  to  glvs 
the  Senator  a  hearing  sometime  during  this 
calendar  year  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  President,  under  tbe  dr- 
oumstanoes,  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

TtM  Psssmiwo  Orvnan.  Ttie  amendment  Is 
wltbdrawn. 


Exhibit  3 


to  be  matched  on  the  local  level,  with  36  per-  you  create  an  agency  and  set  up  a  trust  fund, 
cent  State  and  60  percent  Federal  participa-  and  usurp  all  the  basic  sources  of  revenue, 
tion.  you  are  not  likely  to  find  very  much  partid- 

8o  in  conclusion,  MT.  President,  over  tbe  patlon  on  a  60-60  basis.  For  Senators  who 
next  10  years  the  State  of  Kentucky  will  be  think  they  can  sell  this  bUl  as  a  panacea  for 
eligible  to  receive  approximately  $3.4  to  $3.9  tbe  total  airport  facilities  situation  tbrough- 
mlllion— depending  on  whether  the  Clndn-  out  the  oouivtry,  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  going 
nati  figures  in  the  Senate  repcHrt  are  cor-      to  be  that  way  at  all. 

rect — ^per  year  for  the  next  10  yeue.  Total  I  ask  imanlmoua  consent  to  have  printed 
10-year  Federal  aid  will  be  i^proxlmately  in  the  Rsookd  at  this  point  a  table  showing 
$34  to  $39  million.  Kentucky  needs  a  total  the  estimated  financial  needs  for  airport 
of  $463  million,  of  which  $339  million  la  and  airways  development  In  the  Common- 
ellglble  for  Federal  matching  funda.  wealth  of  Kentucky  during  the  next  decade.  PAmnuH  Aixfokt  Cobp.. 

So.  Mr.  President,  If  we  talk  about  this         There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  Paducah.  Ky.,  July  l,19f I. 

and  make  up  our  minds  that  we  should  be     ordered  to   be   printed   in  the  Bscoan,   aa      Senator  Marlow  Cook. 
on  a  60-60  basis,  I  am  only  saying  that  when     follows:  Old  Senate  OffictBuiUUng. 

Washington,  D.C. 
FINANCIAL  NEEDS  OF  AIRPORT/AIRWAYS  DEVELOPMENT  IN  KENTUCKY  DURING  THE  NEXT  DECADE  0^4^  Sxnatob  Cook:   As  you  know.  OOO- 

RENTUCKY  DEPARTMENT  OF  AERONAUTICS  grees  recently  enacted  into  law  the  Airport 

■ — — and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970.  Section 

Biiiblelor  61  of  this  Act  added  a  new  Section  613  to 

Faderil  (id       Ineligible  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  which  au- 

under  H.R.  14465         Federal  aid  ToUl     tborlzee  the  Administrator  to  issue  airport 

operating  certificates  to  airports  serving  air 

L  M*ior  praiects-  carriers  and  to  establisb  minimum  aaletf 

1.  Greater Cinclnneti $32,000,000       $55,000,000        $87,000,000     standards  for  the  operaUon  Of  tbese  alr- 

Z.  Lexinfton,  Blue  Gran  Field 9,025.000  2,310,000  11,335,000      p^^a.  ^^ 

*•  ^'(o"sundiford  Field     3,000,000  12.000.000  15,000.000  The  Administrator  Of  the  Federal  Aviation 

(b)  Bowman  Field    None  500,000  5.000  Administration  baa  juat  issued  a  Notice  of 

(c)  PrapeeadMwrt „ 168,824.918  1*7,390.000  316.214,916  Proposed  Rule  Making  for  airport  cerUfica- 

«■  Wkevilie 7.743.000  580.500  8.323.500  ^i^^    which.  If  adopted  unchanged,  wlU  im- 

SubtoUl      220.592,960        217,780,500         438,373.460     POse  unrealistic,  unjustified  and  financially 

II.  All  other  projects 18,850,190  5,592,600          24.442,790     Impossible  burdens  on  small  "non-bub"  type 

III.  ToUl  Kentucky  project  asedt. 239,443.150        223,373,100         462,816,250      airports  such  as  ours. 

'^'  W - — Please  study  the  attached  correspondencs 

' and,  if  you  feel  as  we  do,  lend  yo\ir  siipport 

I  Of  the  total  flnancial  needs  whidi  are  ineligiMe  ({223,373,100),  approximatsly  90  percwrt  are  for  teminal  facilities  and  10  per-     to  providing  some  measure  of  relief.  I  can 

cent  for  access  and  miscaHanaous.  riot  believe  that  Congress  Intended  to  Infilot 

these  requirements  on  ■t"*^  alrporta. 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  President,  this  la  the  reaaon  I,  for  one,  would  be  perfectly  willing,  as  a                y^  respectfully 

for  my  amendment.  Perta^M  many  Benatnrs  member,  and  in  fact  vice  chairman,  of  the                      '       '^       ^'  ^  ashbt 

feel  that  something  may  be  aooompllabed  in  Aviation  Suboommlttee.  to  say  that  we  oould               Commander  US  Nwy  (Retired) 

their  States  on  a  60-60  ratio.  But  I  think  acbedule  hearlnga  to  go  Into  the  problem.                                                Airport  Uanaaer 

Senatora  need  to  understand  that  the  major  explore  it  with  the  varlovia  airport  autborl-                                       

airports  are  in  a  position,  right  now,  where  ties,  States,  and  mmmimltles  around  the 

they  are  bonded  up  to  tbe  hilt,  or  have  bor-  Nation,  study  the  findinga,  and  tben  oome  tq;> 

rowed  every  dime  they  can  borrow,  and  they  with  a  oonaldered  Judgment  on  ttie  matter, 

are  not  in  any  poalUon  to  particii>ate  on  a  Mr.  Cook.  Bfr.  President,  will  the  Senator 

60-50  basis.  yield? 

The  and  result  will  be  that  they  will  not  be  Mr.  Camkov.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 

able  to  ralae  the  funda,  becauae,  while  they  Mr.  Cook.  IS  the  Senator  saying  he  would 

are  raising  60  percent  of  the  mat<!h1ng  funds,  be  willing  to  have  hearlnga  during  this  fiscal 

they  also  have  to  raise  100  peroent  of  all  year  on  the  matter,  before  his  suboonmilttsef 

funds  for  terminal  faoUlUes.  parking  taelli-  Mr.  Camf on .  I  tblnk  tbla  fiscal  year  Is  Just 

ties,  and  all  other  facilities  nunaawiy  to  go  about  over.  Hist  means  between  now  and 

along  with  tbe  airport,  where  no  Fsdecal  aid  July  1. 

win  be  available  in  any  way,  abape,  or  form.  Mr.  Cook.  What  I  am  really  talking  abottt 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  tbe  fioor.  la  between  now  and  adjournment. 

Mr.  CANiroK.  BIr.  Preaident,  I  yield  myaelf  BIr.  Caxmon.  I  would  be  willing  to  aaaure 

8  minutes.  tbe  Senator  we  would  make  every  effort  to 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  try  to  get  a  bearing  in  ttUs  calendar  year  on 

doea  make  a  very  perauaaive  caae,  and  oer-  tbe  subject  bs  Is  so  oonoemed  about,  that  is. 

talnly  well  atatea  the  plight  of  many  airport  the  proper  Federal  abare  of  the  matching 

autboritlea  around  the  country  today.  formula.  Thia  is  something  that  will  require 

As  be  stated,  thia  bill  la  not  a  panacea  It  atut^.  We  are  going  to  have  to  get  aome  re- 
will  not  aolve  everyone's  problema.  But  it  will  porta,  and  give  acme  of  tbeee  States  and 
get  US  started  along  the  road  at  taking  aoms  communities  tbe  opportimlty  to  prq>are  and 
long  overdiie  action,  and  that  wUl  hc^MfuIly  oome  up  with  aome  kind  of  a  reoommenda- 
help  \ia  catch  up  by  the  end  of  tbla  10-year  tion. 

period.  It  certainly  will  not  catch  us  up  in  Mr.  Cook.  I  might  say  to  the  dlstinguiabed 

l,3,ar8yeazs.  Senator  that  I  know  that  probably,  under 

The  Senator  polnta  up  the  very  aoloua  normal  droumstancee,  and  the  hour  being 

problem  among  the  local  auth(»1tiea.  They  what  it  la.  a  vote  on  thia  amendment  would 

have  to  go  to  their  varloua  oonoeaslonalres  probably  not  be  aucceasfuL  I  believe  in  It 

to  try  to  ralae  revenuee  from  tbelr  oonoea-  firmly,  becauae  I  believe  we  are  starting  off 

sions,  or  go  to  bonding  to  try  to  ralae  tbe  on  something  we  will  find  will  be  far  leas 

funds  to  carry  out  thdr  part  at  the  In^irovs-  attractive  to  the  aviation  Industry  as  a  whole, 

ments.  the   airports,   snd  tbe   airport   authorities. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  very  ill  advised  for  tban  we  really  think, 
us,  at  thia  time,  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  But  under  tbe  ciroimistanoeB,  If  the  Sena- 
tonight,  to  try  to  change  a  formula  we  have  tor  will  agree  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
bad  in  effect  for  a  long  period  of  tlms.  Ws  to  have  hwarlngn  In  this  calendar  year,  I 
have  bad  no  hearlnga  on  your  amendment  think  I  would  be  willing  to  withdraw  ths 
or  the  Impact  of  it,  and  I  think  we  would  amendment,  purely  and  almply  beeatias  ths 
be  much  better  adviaed  to  paas  the  bill  In  hour  is  late,  and  I  would  hats  to  have  such  a 
its  present  form,  and  get  ths  whseU  In  mo-  thing  considered  and  voted  on  with  no  mors 
tion,  and  then  00ms  along  with  a  hearing  to  than  a  l3-minnte  debate,  because  X  think  It  Is 
determine  whether  or  not  the  sponsors  are  fsr  more  aerious  than  that.  If  that  Is  the 

getting  a  fair  abare  of  the  pie,  let  ua  say,  agreement  of  the  dlatlngulshed  Benator 

under  thia  50-percent  Federal  matching  for-  Mr.  Caithon.  Mr.  fteddent,  as  I  have  said, 

mula.  I  am  willing  to  glvs  that  sasoranos.  Ths 


Padttcah,  Kt..  July  1, 1971. 
Subject:    Docket   No.    10607,   Hotloe   71-14. 

AlriMit  Operating  Certification. 
To:  Federal  Aviation  Admlnlstiaaon.  atten- 
tion:   Bulea   Docket.    GC-34.    Office   of 
General  Counsd.  Washington.  D.C. 
Qxntlxmxn:      1.  Purpote.  To  respond  to 
the  Notice  of  Proposed  Bxile  Making  for  Air- 
port CertificatlDn. 

3.  Background.  Tbe  subject  Notice  has 
been  reviewed,  its  provisions  applied  to  this 
airport  and  its  iiiq>aet  thereon  evaluated. 
Barkley  Fidd  was  constructed  (landing  area) 
in  World  War  IL  The  primary  runway  Is 
6,500  feet  In  length  with  6J00O  feet  of  this 
being  original  concrete  6  inches  in  tblok- 
nasB.  The  aiiport  serves  Osaik  and  Delta  Air 
Unes  who  operate  FH-337  and  VC-9  aircraft. 
CuiTsntly  Ddta  has  3  DC-9-14  and 
Oaark  3  DC-9-80  departures  daily  except 
that  one  Osark  DC-9  doea  not  operate 
on  Sundays.  Tltere  are  8  FH-837  departures 
in  addiUon  daUy.  Barkley  Fldd  la  a  'Hon- 
hub"  airport,  enplaning  approximatdy  89,000 
passengers  annujilly.  The  alrpot  is  City/ 
County  owned  and  leased  to  a  non-proAt, 
non-stock  corporation  which  operates  and 
tnalntalna  it.  The  airport  board  membsri 
serve  without  pay  and  all  revenuee  generated 
are  uaed  in  airport  devdopment  and  opei^ 
ation.  Since  air  carrier  aervlce  waa  initiatsd 
in  1946  there  have  been  no  fire  or  animal 
on  the  runway  inddents.  There  was  1  In- 
cident Invdving  hydroplaning.  Addittonal 
Osark  Air  Line  DO-9-80  operations  are  ex- 
pected to  start  prior  to  May  1973. 

8.  Fectors  Ooasideretf.  The  fdlowing  fSe- 
tors  were  considered  in  reviewing  and  evalu- 
ating the  proposed  safety  standards: 

a.  Pretent  DefleieHoiM  Under  Propoted 
StandttnU. 

(1)  Pavement  Anaa.  Will  not  meet  stand- 
ards  imposed.  The  pavement  Is  breaking  up 
on  all  dd  concrete  areas  where  DO-0  air- 
craft are  alow  moving  and  in  tbe  touchdown 
area.  Itieee  iiliiaaed  areaa  require  frequent 
repair.  An  oveOay  Is  needed  now  but  funds 
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■re  not  yet  avaUable.  A  S  Inch  oveitey  oould 
be  funded  in  Fiscal  Tear  1978  If  no  new  and 
unavoidable  ezpendlturea  are  encoiintered. 
There  U  no  equipment  or  ewvlce  known  t<x 
measuring  runway  friction  coefficient.  Coat 
for  this  requirement  Is  not  available. 

(3)  Lighting.  No  emergency  itgt<t<"g  for 
the  primary  runway  exlsta.  Equipment  would 
bave  to  be  purchaaed. 

(3)  rtre fighting  Service  and  gquipment. 
Ciurent  requirement  would  be  for  Index  I 
airport  with  the  "fewer  than  an  average  of 
5  departures  per  day  ot  Index  n  aircraft"  ex- 
ception. Howevw.  by  Ifay  1972,  Index  n 
equipment  and  service  U  anticipated.  With 
the  elimination  of  volunteer  personnel  and 
Index  n  Items  the  airport  must  hire  a  mini- 
mum of  6  additional  men  and  purchase  1 
more  vehicle.  Note:  this  Is  a  very  conserva- 
tive estimate.  There  have  been  no  fire  Inc- 
dents  tnvcdvlng  air  carrier  aircraft  at  this 
airport.  If  1  vehicle  became  inoperative  for  a 
period  In  excess  of  73  hours  the  airport  would 
lose  aU  DC-9  service  or  80%. 

(4)  Public  Protection.  Three  sides  ot  the 
airport  perimeter  wUl  require  fencing.  There 
have  been  no  Incidents  of  ^niTnain  ©n  the 
operating  areas  Involving  air  carrier  aircraft. 

b.  Coat  to  Correct  Deficiencies.  Excluding 
the  pavement  oveilay,  hardware  coat  is  esti- 
mated at  $116,000.  Personnel  costs  estimate 
te  $38,000  annually  with  an  additional  an- 
nual Increase  of  approxlmatey  $10,000  In 
operating  expense. 

c.  Sa/ety  Record  of  Airport.  Then  have 
been: 

No  Are  Incidents  involving  air  earners 
No  animals  on  the  runway  Inddenits  In- 
volving air  carriers 

1  hydioplannlng  Incident  Involving  air 
carriers 

d.  Airport  Development  Dndenoay  with 
Funds  Committed.  An  AOAP  Project  has 
been  requested  in  the  amount  ot  $213,000  to 
acquire  land  and  prepare  sites  for  IL8/ 
MAL8  installation  this  ftUl. 

e.  High  Prioritf  Airport  Development  Proj- 
ecU  Planned.  The  following  items  at  Im- 
prorement  are  needed  now  or  will  be  In  the 
next  5  yean: 

Pavement  overlay 

Taxlway  overlay,  widening,  lighting,  mark- 
ing. 

Taxlway  extension  to  end  of  primary  run- 
way  (1600  ft  short) 
Bamp  extension 
Terminal  expansion 
lAnd  aoqulsltlon  for  clear  zones 
fctlmated  cost  for  these  items  is  $2,000,000. 

f.  Current  and  Projected  Revenue*.  Reve- 
nue (cyeratlng)  for  1970  was  $71,000.  Pro- 
jected revenue  for  next  6  yean  will  avenge 
$78,000  annual^.  Operating  expenaea  In  1970 
were  $80,000  with  the  excess  revenue  used  to 
reduce  Indebtedness  and  pay  Intefvet  costs. 

g.  Current  and  Projected  Indehtedneea. 
Current  Indebtedness  Is  $86,000.  Projected 
Indebtedness  for  1971  Is  $128,000—1972  and 
future  Is  $200,000  continuously  since  this  Is 
limit  to  line  of  credit.  The  airport  does  not 
generate  enough  revenue  to  utilize  bonds. 
The  City/County  each  contribute  $10,000  an- 
nually until  the  PAAP  projects  of  1960-70 
are  paid.  A  conUnu*Uon  of  this  source  of 
revenue  Is  hoped  for  but  an  Incraaae  is  con- 
sidered most  unlikely. 

h^^BeneflU  Deriving  from  Compliance  with 
Proposed  Standerds.  None — ooiwlderlng  past 
eafety  record  and  expenditures  required. 

4.  Comments  and  Opinions.  The  follow- 
ing comments  and  opinions  are  offered  for 
poeslble  actton  regarding  the  eetabllshment 
of  safety  standards: 

a.  Part  1893.  Deadline  of  May  1972  can 
not  be  met.  Aasrunlng  standards  are  pub- 
lished for  compliance  In  Aug\ist.  there  will 
be  InsuSdent  time  to  Identify,  estimate 
costs,  and  process  ADAP  requests  and  get 
approval  much  less  have  hardware  In  place. 

b.  Part  180.48.  tU^Nk  angle  to  centerUne 
measurement  is  least  critical  and  should  be 
*tgned  a  more  tolerant  vulanoe. 
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c.  Part  139.47(b).  Considering  coat  to  ac- 
quire equipment,  time  factor  In  placing  flx- 
tiues  after  failure,  frequency  of  night  oper- 
ations and  history  of  lighting  failure  this 
requirement  Is  unrealistic.  Aircraft  would 
overfly  and  by  morning  failure  could  be  cor- 
rected. 

d.  Part  139.49.  This  entire  section  oai  flre- 
flghtlng  equipment  and  service  should  be 
eliminated  from  any  proposed  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  fcdlowlng  reasons: 

(1)  Statistics  reveal  1  fire  Incident  per 
every  860,000  operations.  (This  airport  has 
8,000  air  carrier  operations  per  year) 

(2)  Very  few  airports  have  ever  experienced 
a  Ore  Incident 

(8)  Crash/flre  equipment  Is  never  needed 
until  an  aircraft  suffen  a  mechanical  fail- 
ure or  the  pUot  is  guilty  of  error.  Neither  of 
these  causes  is  a  factor  subject  to  airport 
operator  oontrcd. 

(4)  Crash  site  Is  Inaccessible  to  equipment 
because  crash  usually  occurs  off  pavement 
or  off  airport.  Response  time  and  vehicle  cap- 
ability off  pavement  prevents  effective  life 
saving.  Crash  Is  siirvlvorable  and  occupants 
walk  out  or  it  is  not  and  some  or  all  perish. 

This  problem  of  aircraft  accidents  and  life 
saving  needs  a  completely  new  approach.  Re- 
lying on  conventional  techniques  and  equip- 
ment is  not,  can  not  and  will  not  produce 
the  desired  results.  Funds  should  be  ex- 
pended to  correct  the  facton  causing  the 
accidents  which  are  pilot  error  and  aircraft 
mechanical  failure.  If  life  saving  capability 
is  desired  at  the  crash  site  and  in  time  to  be 
effective  than  fire  suppressant  equipment 
should  be  Installed  on  the  aircraft.  Crash 
resistant  fuel  cells  (long  required  In  mili- 
tary aircraft)  should  be  Installed  also.  More 
Intensive  pilot  training,  more  frequent  check 
rides,  and  more  stringent  penalties  imposed 
on  the  carrier  and  pilot  guilty  of  pilot  error, 
better  malntenjuice  and  inspection  with  em- 
phasis on  safety  of  flight  items  are  some  of 
the  areas  where  expenditure  of  fluids  could 
be  better  Justlfled. 

e.  Part  189.49(1).  If  Part  139.49  is  adopted 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  (at  this  time) 
for  eliminating  volunteer  flreflghteis.  Sub- 
stantial training  Investments  h»ve  been 
made  and  these  personnel  should  be  retained 
In  the  system  imtll  proven  by  experience 
evaluation  to  be  ineffective. 

f.  Part.  139.67.  Pendng  la  not  Justlfled 
where  there  is  no  problem. 

g.  Part  189.83(b).  StatUtics  reflect  16  alr- 
carrler  (In  n.S.)  Incidents  in  1969  attribu- 
table to  runway  slipperlness.  Requirement 
not  Justlfled  for  friction  coefficient  measure- 
ments. 

h.  Part  139M{a)  (3) .  Maintenance  on  these 
specialized  vehicles  is  not  available  in  some 
areas  and  once  a  vehicle  becomes  inoperative 
repair  wUl  not  be  effected  within  73  houre. 

6.  Recommendations.  The  following  recom- 
mendations are  submitted  for  consideration : 

*.  Oo  to  Congress  for  relief  on  the  May  1073 
deadline. 

b.  Re-deflne  the  mandAte  given  FAA  by 
Congress— ^that  Is  establish  minimum  safety 
standards.  These  appear  to  be  Utopia. 

c.  Consider  airport  size  and  revenue  gen- 
erating ability  and  Individual  airport  needs 
vs.  deflclendes  and  tallcv  any  safety  stand- 
ards to  these  criteria.  The  PAA  and  airport 
operaton,  working  together,  could  establish 
minimum  safety  standards  for  each  airport 
and  stay  within  the  airport's  funding  limits. 

d.  Be  more  reallsitlc  in  eetablishing  safety 
standards.  Compliance  with  any  standards  Is 
senaeleai  if  such  compliance  siphons  fund* 
from  other  needed  projects.  A  runway  overlay 
project  Is  more  important  than  purchasing 
fire  fighting  equipment. 

e.  Provide  for  flexibility  In  establishing  a 
deadline  for  oooqilUnce.  A  fixed  date,  arbi- 
trarily set,  without  consideration  for  funding 
ability  or  other  planning  faoton  operates  to 
the  detriment  of  the  airport  and  the  public. 
Kaeb  airport  sboiUd  be  aolgned  a  d*te  for 


oompllanoe  only  after  a  Joint  PAA  and  oper- 
ator  review  of  safety  standards  needed,  cost 
involved  and  revenue  generating  ability  con- 
sidered. F  &  EP  items  are  funded  by  FAA. 
These  Items  are  as  Important  to  airport  safety 
as  the  proposed  standards  yet  no  deadline 
date  is  set  for  their  installation.  FAA  places 
this  equipment  on  the  airports  when  funds 
become  available.  Arport  operators  should  be 
accorded  this  safe  flexibility. 

f.  Eliminate  flreflghtlng  service  and  equip- 
ment from  the  proposed  safety  standards. 

6.  CoTiclusion.  The  estahU&hment  of  any 
safety  standards  will  have  very  significant 
effects  on  the  operators  of  airports.  Most 
operators  are  extremely  safety  conscious  and 
impatiently  await  funds  for  airport  improve- 
ment. PAA  can.  by  a  more  realistic,  human 
and  practical  approach  to  the  problems,  ren- 
der a  lasting  and  t^)preciated  service  to  the 
public.  An  af^Moach  which  incorporates  a 
Joint  FAA  and  operator  effort  to  establish 
safety  standards,  list  deflclencleo.  program 
corrections  within  funding  limits,  and  set 
flexible  deadlines  for  compliance  wlU  best 
benefit  all  concerned.  Other  needed  airport 
development  must  be  fitted  Into  all  planning 
around  safety  standards.  All  of  this  can  be 
accomplished  without  the  public  crlticlam 
and  outcry  which  will  result  when  airports 
cease  operations  because  they  cannot  comply 
with  unreasonable,  and  arbitrarily  Imposed 
PAA  safety  standards. 

Very  respectfully, 

B.  E.  ASBBT, 
Airport  Manager. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.2398.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  In 
order  to  provide  for  more  effective  con- 
trol of  aircraft  noise.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

AXBCXAFT  NOISE  ABATEMENT  ACT  OT  1971 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
of  the  many  millions  of  people  living 
near  our  Nation's  major  commercial  air- 
ports can  readily  testify  to  the  fact  that 
the  advEmces  of  the  jet  age  of  aviation 
have  brought  with  them  some  very  se- 
rious discomforts.  Constant  bombsird- 
ment  by  the  intolerable  noise  given  off 
by  arriving  and  departing  aircraft  has 
plagiied  many  neighborhoods  located 
close  to  our  larger  airports. 

Almost  every  major  commercial  air- 
port has  encountered  steadfast  and  vocif- 
erous citizen  opposition  to  further  ex- 
pansion of  airport  runways,  terminal 
buildings,  and  other  facilities.  Nowhere 
is  airport  noise  louder  or  the  citizen- 
airport  confrontation  more  acrimonious 
than  at  Logan  International  Airport  In 
Boston.  Recent  attempts  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Port  Authority,  the  (^serator  of 
this  facilitar,  to  gain  approval  of  its  ap- 
plication to  build  additional  rimways 
have  met  with  bitter  opposition  from 
local  citizens'  groups  who  find  themselves 
already  detrimentally  affected  by  airport 
noise.  I  have  Joined  with  many  pe(«>Ie 
in  opposing  the  port  authority's  applica- 
tion, because  I  felt  that  Its  objective  of 
expanding  the  airport's  operating  ca- 
pacity could  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out dramatically  increasing  the  already 
unbearable  noise  that  suffuses  local 
neighborhoods. 

Even  though  the  port  authority  has 
withdrawn  Its  application  pending  fur- 
ther study  and  the  immediate  battle  over 
the  expansion  of  the  airport  has  aaaae- 
what  subsided.  Jets  still  land  and  take 
off  with  the  same  frequency  as  before  the 
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expansion  of  the  airport  was  enjoined, 
and  sideline,  landing,  and  takeoff  noise 
is  felt  in  undiminished  intensity  In  near- 
by neighborhoods.  It  is  obvious  that  pres- 
eat  aircraft  noise  abatement  procedures 
simply  are  not  working.  Greater  fre- 
quency of  landings  and  takeoffs  over 
water,  as  well  as  reductions  in  power  by 
pilots  following  initial  takeoff  and  climb- 
ing, have  not  provided  the  desired  noise 
reduction.  Such  noise  reduction  cannot 
be  suxomplished  until  existing  jet  fleets, 
the  most  egregious  source  of  noise,  can 
be  tuiequately  soundpnxrf. 

The  purpose  of  the  Aircraft  Noise 
Abatement  Act  of  1971  and  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Revenue  Amendments 
of  1971  is  to  evidence  a  national  com- 
mitment to  modification  or  replacement 
of  existing  jet  aircraft  so  as  to  decrease 
the  noise  levels  of  the  existing  jet  fleet 
to  the  extent  iMssible  under  existing 
technology.  The  bill  also  accepts  the 
principle  that  a  significant  portion  of  the 
cost  of  modifications  and  some  portion 
of  the  cost  of  replacements  should  be 
borne  by  users  of  the  aircraft  through 
an  increase  in  the  excises  laid  upon 
tickets  for  domestic  air  travel,  inter- 
national air  travel  beginning  in  the 
United  States,  the  transportation  of 
prc^ierty  by  air  within  the  United  States, 
and  the  use  of  jet  aircraft. 

While  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration is  presently  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate noise  standards  for  existing 
aircraft,  the  economic  burden  which 
would  be  placed  on  air  carriers  by  strin- 
gent standards  will  pose  a  serious  deter- 
rent to  the  imposition  of  strict  require- 
ments. In  these  circumstances  It  Is  ap- 
propriate that  existing  law  be  changed 
to  make  noise  abatement  modifications 
or  replacement  of  existing  aircraft  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

To  this  end,  this  bill  would  increstse 
the  excises  upon  domestic  air  travel. 
International  air  travel  beginning  In  the 
United  States,  the  transportation  of 
property  by  air  within  the  United  States, 
and  the  use  of  jet  aircraft.  The  excise 
upon  general  aviation  fuel — general 
aviation  has  not  contributed  significantly 
to  Increased  noise  levels  surrounding 
metropolitan  airports — and  the  excise 
upon  tires  and  tubes — ^which  does  not 
produce  substuitlal  revenue— would  not 
be  Increased. 

This  bill  will  authorize  expenditures 
from  the  trust  fund  created  by  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970  for  the  purpose  of  retrofitting  the 
existing  fleet  with  available  equipment 
designed  to  decrease  existing  noise  levels. 
The  expenditures  for  this  purpose  would 
take  the  form  of  grants  of  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  expenditures  made  by 
domestic  air  carriers  for  noise  abate- 
vatxA  modifications.  Such  modifications 
might  Include  acoustic  treatment  of 
nacelles,  replacement  of  engines,  instal- 
lation of  sonic  Inlets,  or  installation  of 
devices  to  permit  use  of  steeper  glide 
paths. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  authorize 
grants  to  encourage  the  replacement  of 
existing  aircraft  with  less  noisy  aircraft. 
Such  grants  would  not  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  unamortized  cost  of  the  aircraft 
retired.  They  could  be  made  only  if  the 


aircraft  replaced  are  retired  before  the 
end  of  their  then  remaining  useful  lives, 
and  only  if  the  probable  use  of  the  air- 
craft retired  will  significantly  decrease 
the  exiMsure  of  citizens  to  the  noise  gen- 
erated by  the  aircraft.  In  addition,  any 
grant  to  encourage  the  replacement  of  an 
existing  aircraft  would  not  exceed  the 
grant  which  would  have  been  made  to 
retrofit  it.  To  Implement  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation could  require  air  carriers  to  file 
and  comply  with  comprehensive  plans 
with  respect  to  the  modification  or  re- 
placement of  Uie  existing  fleet  so  as  to 
decrease  present  noise  levels.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  any  expenditure  attribut- 
able to  such  a  grant  may  not  be  deducted 
for  Federal  tax  purposes  or  Increase  the 
Eidjusted  basis  of  property  acquired  with 
the  grant. 

The  FAA  presently  has  power  to  pro- 
mulgate noise  standards  under  Public 
Law  90-411  with  respect  to  existing  air- 
craft. It  would  be  expected  that  in  view 
of  the  grant  program,  the  FAA  would 
either  use  this  authority  to  promulgate 
stringent  standards  applicable  to  the 
existing  fleet,  combine  a  program  of 
standards  with  a  program  of  incentives 
to  replace  existing  aircraft,  or  concen- 
trate its  efforts  on  the  program  of  in- 
centives. To  insure  that  a  program  is 
rapidly  and  effectively  implemented,  the 
bill  requires  annual  reports  to  Congress 
concerning  progress  under  the  program. 

The  proposed  bill  does  not  require  any 
particular  program  of  modifications  or 
replacements,  since  changing  technology 


may  give  rise  to  more  effective  or  more 
economical  noise  abatement  methods  and 
a  broful  range  of  options  should  be  open 
to  the  Secretary.  To  estimate  revenue 
requirements,  however,  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  a  program  of  modifying  or 
providing  suitable  Incentives  for  the  re- 
placement of  the  existing  domestic  fleet 
of  approximately  2,000  toiidne-powered 
jet  aircraft  would  cost  approxlmatey 
$550,000  per  aircraft.  While  this  amount 
is  less  than  the  maximum  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  retrofitting  the  existing  fleet, 
It  takes  into  account  hoped  for  econ- 
omies. The  siggregate  estimated  cost  of 
the  program  would  thus  be  approxi- 
mately $1,200,000,000. 

To  fund  a  program  of  grants  equal  to 
approximately  two-thirds  of  this  amount 
over  a  4 -year  period,  the  proposed  bill 
would  Increase  the  existing  8-percent 
excise  tax  upon  domestic  air  travel  by 
2  percent,  the  $3  excise  tax  \s9aa  inter- 
national air  travel  beginning  in  the 
United  States  by  75  cents,  the  5-percent 
excise  tax  upon  the  transportation  of 
property  by  air  by  1.25  percent,  and  the 
$25  plus  2V2  cents  per  poimd  of  maxi- 
mum certificated  takeoff  weight  excise 
tax  upon  the  use  of  turbine-powered  jet 
aircraft  by  1  cent  per  poimd  of  mn^rimnm 
certificated  takeoff  weight.  Ttx  Increases 
other  than  the  increase  of  the  tax  on 
the  use  of  Jet  aircraft  would  take  effect 
on  October  1,  1971,  and  would  remain 
in  force  through  June  30,  1975.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  present  and  proposed  rates 
for  the  foregoing  excises  would  be  as 
follows: 


PniMitlnr 


PfopoMd  bin 


Domestic  Ucktt 

Intornationti  deptrtura. 
Ctrjo 

iittistrslioi... ....... 


«  peicsnt 10  ptrcMt  from  Oct  1, 1971,  thromh  luno  30l  U75. 

S  jWfCMt  th*r«*n«r. 

13.75  from  Oct  1.  1971,ttirou(h  Juno  30,1975. 

pemnt 125  poremt  fton  Oct  1, 1971,  throufti  Jum  30, 1975^ 

5  pofCMil  tlMfMftor. 
S2S  piM  3M  cants  per  pound  maiimum    J2S  pltn  5  coots  por  pound  maximum  cottilM  take- 
codiliod  takooll  woifM.  off  wtifM  from  Juty  1. 1972.  th  rou(h  Jum  30, 1975, 

S2S  plus  3M  ctnts  per  pound   maximum  CMtifiod 
takoon  wsi(M  thofMftar. 


It  ts  estimated  that  the  foregoing  Increases  would  yield  $726.2  million  oS.  revenue 
over  the  4-year  period  as  follows: 

REVENUES  FROM  INCREASED  AVIATION  USER  TAXES 
(Dollan  in  mMionsI 


Additional  usar  tax 


vm 


lira 


1974 


1975 


ToW 


2  poicoiit  tickat J105.9 

75  cants  intamational  dapartura.. Su6 

1.25  parcantcargo 9.4 

1.5  cants  ragistration 

Telli 120.9 


tl55.S 

$i7ao 

$194.0 

ISISlS 

S.4 

9.2 

9.9 

56.9 

14.2 

15.8 

17.5 

1011 

6.6 

6.9 

7.2 

20l7 

184.8 


20L9 


218.6 


721.2 


The  revenue  thus  developed  would  ap- 
proximately equal  the  estimated  revenue 
requirements  for  the  program.  Hie  rev- 
enue would  be  paid  into  the  trust  fund 
created  xmder  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Devel<vinent  Act  of  1970  and  would,  tkS 
under  present  law,  be  available  under 
appropriation  acts  for  use  as  authorlied 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  with 
an  aggressive  program  controlling  air- 
craft engine  noise  at  its  source,  we  can 
make  substantial  strides  toward  \mpttPf- 
ing  the  envlronmoit  of  all  citizens  Uving 
near  our  major  airports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 


of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ull  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao.  as 
follows: 

assM 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Alix>ort  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970  In  order  to  pro- 
vide (or  more  effective  oontrat  at  alraatt 
nolae 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Eoute  of 

Bepretentattoea   of   the    United    Statet   of 

Amerioa  in  Congrtea  assembled, 

Tni.B   I— ATBOBAFT  NOIBI  ABATnODIT 
ACT  OP  1971 
Sbctxom  101.  This  title  may  be  ettad  m  tlM 
"Aircraft  Nolee  Abatement  Act  of  1971". 
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Bn.  loa.  Seotioo  8  of  tbe  Airport  aaA  Atr- 
w»y  DerMopment  Act  of  1970  to  haeby 
■Jnond^d  bj  adding  at^'tbe  end  tberaof  th* 
following  new  Babseetton : 

"(e)  C^McUl  Beport  on  Notoe  Abatement 
to  Prealdent  and  Oongnoa.— One  year  from 
tbe  date  of  enaotsoent  of  tbto  subaeotlon,  and 
ea^  year  thereafter  imtu  suoh  Uma  aa  tbe 
lypUeatlop  of  nolae  abatement  ragiUatlona 
to  existing  aircraft  baa  been  completed,  tbe 
Secretary  aball  anbmlt  to  tbe  Prealdent  and 
to  tbe  Congreea  a  q>ecial  report  on  the  prog- 
reae  of  tbe  program  to  control  and  abate  air- 
craft notoe  initiated  under  section  011  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  and  on  tbe 
expenditure  of  funds  allocated  thereto  un- 
der section  14  (d)  of  thto  Act." 

Sac.  103.  Section  14  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  hereby 
amended  by  redertgnatlng  subeectlon  (d)  aa 
axUMeetlon  (e) ,  and  by  inserting  before  such 
■ubaectlon  tbe  foUowUig  new  subsection: 
"(d)  Aircraft  Notoe  Abatement— 
"(1)  In  order  to  achieve  a  n4>ld  reduction 
of  notoe  resulting  from  tran^wrt  category 
Alroraft  operating  in  flight  paths  near  public 
airports,  and  tn  order  to  abate  and  alleviate 
tbe  disturbance  and  annoyance  of  dttoens 
exposed  to  such  aircraft-generated  notoe.  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  tbe  FBderal  Avtotlon  Admlnto- 
tratton,  to  aotborlaed  within  the  limits 
established  In  appropriation  Acts — 

"(A)  to  make  grants  to  air  carriers  for 
such  sums  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  direct  costs  required  for 
the  modification  of  «Ti«».ing  tranq>ort  air- 
craft, Including  the  replacement  of  engines, 
to  meet  the  notoe  abatement  standards,  rules, 
and  regulations  issued  p\irsuant  to  section 
611  of  tbe  Federal  Avtotlon  Act  of  1968;  and 
"(B)    to   make  grants  to  air   carriers   to 
encourage  the  replacement,  before  tbe  end 
of  their  then  remaining  usefxil  life,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  of  existing  trans- 
port aircraft  by  transport  aircraft  which  meet 
more  stringent  noise  abatement  standards, 
rules,  and  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 611  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968 
than  those  applicable  to  the  aircraft  reptoced, 
except  that    (1)    said  granto  shall   not  ex- 
ceed two-thirds  of  the  xinamortized  cost,  as 
of  the  date  of  Its  retirement  from  service,  of 
the  existing  transport  aircraft  which  to  re- 
placed,  (U)   any  air  carrier  seeking  such  a 
grant  shall   satisfy  the  Secretary  that  the 
probable  use.  If  any,  of  the  existing  trans- 
port aircraft  which  to  replaced  will  signif- 
icantly  lessen   the  exposure  of  citizens  to 
noise  generated  by  such  aircraft,  and   (111) 
any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed  the  amoimt 
erf  the  grant  In  respect  of  that  aircraft  to 
which  the  carrier  would  have  been  entitled 
under  cUuse   (A)   if  the  aircraft  were  not 
replaced. 

As  a  condition  of  ""^^''g  grants  under  *>!<* 
section,  the  Secretary  may  require  any  air 
oatrler  to  flla,  and  thereafter  to  comply  with. 
a  comprehensive  plan,  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  democistratlng  a  workabto  pro- 
gram for  the  modUleatlan  or  replamment  of 
tba  extotlng  tnnqiaR  aircraft  of  tlM  cantor 
to  meat  the  standards,  rules,  and  nguto- 
tlODS  promulgated  under  section  611  of  tbe 
Fedscal  Aviation  Act  ot  1966.  Ttta  Seerotary 
to  authorised  to  make  pants  to  domsetlo  air 
oatTlers  under  ttdi  section  for  tbe  flaoal  year 
eodlng  June  80,  1073.  and  tHe  succeeding 
four  flsoat  years  In  a  total  — »w»T»vt  not  to  «k- 
oeed  rra6.000.000.  esoept  that  such  total  ■>«f4i 
not  anead  two-tUrds  of  tbe  anttdpatad 
direct  ocats  requlzad  for  tba  modUlaatlcii  eon- 
templafd  by  clause  (A)  of  aU  axtotlng  traiw- 
port  aircraft  wbl<di  the  OeoreUty  ^'Htrlpatti 
wm.  but  for  the  award  of  grants  auttaorlaed 
by  dause  (B) ,  be  owned  by  air  catilers  and 
be  to  servlee  In  tlie  Ubfted  Stataa  and  Ha 
temtones  on  i^prll  80.  1978. 
"(8)  As  used  In  thto  subseeftlon— 
"(A)  the  term  "existing  transport  air- 
waft"  means  (1)  subsonic  transport  aircraft 


powered  by  tuiHoJet  anginas  with  bypass 
ratios  of  lees  than  two.  for  which  an  ap- 
plication for  type  certlflcatlon  was  made  pur- 
suant to  section  608  of  the  Federal  Avtotlon 
Act  of  1968  before  December  1.  1969,  and 
(11)  subsonic  transport  aircraft  powered  by 
turbojet  engines  with  bypass  ratios  of  two 
or  more  for  which  original  ^>pllcatlon  for 
type  certlflcatlon  was  made  before  January 
1,  1967,  and 

"(B)  the  term  "air  carrier"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  In  the  Federal  Avtotlon  Act  of 
1968. 

"(3)  "nie  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  tbe  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  may  preeorllw  snob 
regulations  as  be  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpoees  of  thto  subsection." 
TTTLB  n— AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  RSVS- 
NUX  AUKNDMXNT8  OF  1071 

SROBT  TITLB.  KTC. 

Sic.  301.  (a)  Srokt  TrrLE. — ^Thto  tltie  may 
be  dted  as  tbe  "Airport  and  Airway  Revenue 
Amendments  of  1971". 

(b)  AMxitSMXMTs  or  1064  Com. — ^Kxoept  as 
otherwise  expiesaly  provided,  whenever  In 
tbto  title  an  amendment  to  expressed  In  terms 
of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or  other  provi- 
sion, tbe  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  Che 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1984. 

OKAim  rOB  ADCaAIT  NOIBB  ABaTKUlfT 

Sac.  aoa.  (a)  XxoLvsioir  Fkoic  aaosa  Im- 
coifx. — ^Part  in  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  Items  q>edfloalIy  exduded  firom 
gross  Income)  to  amended  by  renumbering 
section  194  as  136^  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 123  the  following  new  section: 
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TAX  am  USB  or  Anuaurr 
Sac.  206.  Section  4401  (relating  to  tax  on 
use  of  aircraft)  to  amended  by  adding  at  tbe 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  TXMPOBAaT  ImauEAsa  or  Ratb.— BSec- 
tlve  with  respect  to  the  polod  which  begins 
on  July  1.  1972,  and  ends  on  June  30,  1976. 
the  rate  of  tbe  tax  impoeed  by  subsection  (a)' 
(2)  (B)  ahaU  be  6  cents  a  pound  In  Ueu  of 
8%  cents  a  pound." 

AIRPOST  AlfD  AOnraT  TEUBT  twh 

Sac.  206.  section  20e(f)  (1)  of  tbe  Airport 
and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(A)  Incurred  \mder  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended 
by  the  Aircraft  Notoe  Abatement  Act  of  1971, 
or  Inciirred  at  any  time  before  July  1.  19T0, 
under  the  Federal  Airport  Act  (49  VS.O..  sec 
1101  etseq.);",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and  reeearch"  before  "ex- 
panses" In  subpangraph  (O). 


oaArrrs  rox  AncxArr  noibx  abatkmknt 

"Sxc.  124.  "(a)  Okmxxai.  Rttu.— Oroes  In- 
come doee  not  Indude  any  amount  received 
pursuant  to  a  grant  made  under  section  14 
(d)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Devdopment 
Act  of  1970. 

"(b)  Tbxaticxnt  of  ExFENnirtTREs. — ^For 
purpoees  of  thto  tlUe,  expenditures  paid  or 
Incurred  to  meet  the  noise  abatement  stand- 
ards, rules,  and  regulations  Issued  purauant 
to  section  611  of  the  Federal  Avtotlon  Act 
of  1968,  to  the  extent  defrayed  wltb  amotmts 
excluded  from  gross  Income  under  sub- 
section (a)  as  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  hto  delegate, 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  accoxint." 

(b)  CoNvoRMiNa  Amxkdicxnt. — The  table 
of  the  sections  for  part  HI  of  subdiapter  B 
of  chapter  1  to  amended  by  striking  out  tbe 
last  item  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng: 

"Bkc.  133.  Orants  for  aircraft  notoe  abate- 
nMnt. 

"Sac.  134.  Croas-references  to  other  Acts." 

TAX  ON  TXAirSPOKTATION  OF  FXXSONB  BT  AB 

Sec.  203.  Section  4361  (relating  to  Imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  transportation  of  persona  by 
air)  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)      TKKFOaABT     IKCBXASBS     IN     lUTa.— 

Kffeetlva  with  reqiect  to  transportation 
irblob  beglna  after  September  80,  1971,  and 
before  July  1, 1»7B— 

"(1)  tha  rata  at  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sub- 
*»o<*°«to  (a)  and  (b)  shaU  be  10  percent  In 
Ueu  of  8  percent,  and 

"(3)  the  ra«»  of  tha  tax  tanpoaed  by  sal>- 
sacttoa  (c)  shaU  be  88.78  in  Ueu  of  $8.- 

*«  OK  IBAMBPOKTATIOir   OF  FBOFBBl'l    BT  AIB 

Sbo.  904.  flection  4371  (rdatlng  to  tmposl- 
**<»  <*  *•*  <to  transportation  of  property  by 
air)  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  Vbmnat 
tba  foUowlng  nav  subseotton: 

"(o)  TtairoBABT  UrcBXASB  m  Ram- Effeo- 
tt*a  with  rsqMot  to  tran^MrtMon  which 
?r?**?  ^  8?>t«»i>er  80,  1971,  and  bston 
July  1.  1978,  tlM  rate  of  ttie  tax  Impnand  Xij 
■o»*aBtfon  (a)  aban  be  9M  peccant  to  Uau 
w  8  pet'uaiit.** 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
8.  2399.  A  bUl  to  require  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission a  full  and  a  fair  disclosure  of 
the  nature  of  interests  in  business  fran- 
chises, to  provide  Increased  protection  In 
the  public  interest  for  franchises  in 
the  sale  of  business  franchises  and  to 
provide  for  fair  competitive  practices 
in  the  operation  of  franchise  businesses 
and  the  termination  of  franchise  agree- 
ments. Referred  to  the  Committee  aa. 
Commerce. 

THB  FaAMCHUB  FAIX  PBACTICB8  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  ItB 
sheer  size  and  spectacular  growth  am- 
ply attest,  franchising  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  factors  In  our  economy.  If 
franchising  Is  defined  to  Include  auto- 
mobile dealers,  service  stations,  tire  deal- 
ers, and  soft  drink  bottlers,  it  contains 
roughly  20  percent  of  our  Nation's  small 
businessmen  and  accounts  for  over  12 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 

Franchisees  have  been  going  into  new 
or  established  systems  at  the  rate  of 
40,000  per  year  and  the  number  of  com- 
panies offering  franchises  has  more  than 
tripled  during  the  past  5  years.  This  in- 
dustry which  has  been  experiencing  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  about  15  percent 
now  accounts  for  25  percent  of  all  retail 
sales. 

Last  year,  in  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Urban  and  Rural  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  we  ex- 
plored franchising  and  its  problems  In 
depth.  In  our  report— Seriate  Report  No. 
91-1344— on  those  hearings,  we  described 
franchishlng  as  a  djmamic  and  rapidly 
growing  feature  of  our  business  economy. 
With  respect  to  legislative  needs  in  thla 
field,  we  stated: 

•nie  n4>ld  growth  of  franchising  in  recant 
years  has  left  the  way  open  to  unacrupulo\u 
utUlxation  of  thto  marketing  ooocept.  Ftan- 
dilae  abuses  of  a  fraudulent  and  deceptive 
obaracter  are  slgnlflcant  enough  to  warrant 
Federal  legtoUtlon  designed  to  eliminate 
them. 

There  may  be  need  for  a  Federal  full  dls- 
dosure  regulation  to  safeguard  the  francbtoa 
method  of  doing  business.  Le^alation  now 
pending  In  the  UJB.  Senate.  S.  8844  .  .  .  was 
an  outgrowth  of  the  fhmehlse  hearings  and 
was  Intended  to  remedy  some  basic  franchise 
abuses.  The  franchise  marketing  concept  has 
grown  to  the  extent  that  it  to  unwlddy  and 
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without  firm  ethical  standards.  Accordingly, 
Federal  regulation  would  bring  stabUlty  and 
a  sense  of  falrptoy  to  franchising. 

No  action  was  taken  on  8.  3844  during 
the  9l8t  Congress,  but  the  need  for  a 
workable,  practical  Federal  standard  In 
franchising  remains  clear.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Federal  action  a  number  of 
States  are  now  considering  the  enact- 
ment of  varying  leddatlve  proposals. 
The  possibility  that  multi-State  regula- 
tion will  result  in  a  crazy  quilt  of  fran- 
chise regulation  looms  very  large  on  the 
horizon. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress  would  have  reqidred  a 
franchisor  to  file  business  information 
with  the  Securities  and  Ebcchange  Com- 
mission— SEC — prior  to  the  lawful  sale 
of  any  franchise.  The  sale  of  a  franchise 
coiUd  have  been  canceled  at  the  option  of 
the  franchisee  if  he  was  not  given  a  copy 
of  the  registered  information  at  least  2 
days  prior  to  the  time  he  signed  the  con- 
tract. The  bill  would  also  have  made  it 
unlawful  for  a  franchisor  to  make  false 
and  misleading  statements  In  attempting 
to  sell  a  franchise  and  would  have  re- 
quired the  disclosure  of  any  financial  ar- 
rangements made  with  a  celebrity  or 
public  figure  for  the  use  of  his  name. 

In  addition,  that  legislation  would 
have  provided  a  private  right  of  ac- 
tion to  any  person  acquiring  a  franchise 
where  the  registration  statement  con- 
tained an  untrue  statement  of  a  mate- 
rial fact  or  omitted  to  state  required 
material  facts.  It  would  have  allowed 
franchisees  to  recover  up  to  three  times 
the  cost  of  the  franchise,  including  at- 
torney's fees  and  reasonable  court  costs. 

Altdiough  this  legislation  specifically 
disclaimed  any  Intent  to  preempt  State 
or  local  regulation  of  franchising,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  if 
the  Federal  Gtovernment  enacts  a  work- 
able standard  governing  franchising,  the 
incentive  for  the  States  to  enter  the  reg- 
ulatory arena  will  be  reduced,  if  not 
eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  reintroduced 
S.  3844  in  this  Congress  since  I  am  not 
convinced  that  this  particular  bill  is  the 
most  expeditious  way  to  proceed. 

Currently  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  completing  regulations  in  the 
franchise  field  which  oould  eliminate 
many  of  the  abuses  to  which  S.  3844  was 
directed.  I  have  met  with  Individual 
Commissioners  of  the  Federsd  Trade 
Commission  and  a  member  of  their  sen- 
ior staff  ofQcials,  and  I  have  coordinated 
my  legislative  efforts  with  the  regulatory 
efforts  of  the  Commission.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  approach  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  both  franchisors  and  franchisees. 
Such  coordination  will  lessen  any  pos- 
sible cdnfuslon  in  this  area  which  could 
have  resulted  from  an  ongoing  Federal 
Trade  Commission  trade  regulation  rule 
proceeding  and  contemporaneous  hear- 
ings in  the  Congress  on  a  varying  legis- 
lative proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  am,  therefore,  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  compliments 
the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  PTC. 
nils  proposal  will  provide  needed  regula- 
tion of  franchising  and  at  the  same  time 
insure  Its  growth  gmd  success.  Under  my 
bill,  it  would  become  an  imfair  or  decep- 


tive act  or  practice  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  for  any  fran- 
chisor to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  fran- 
chise unless  a  disclosure  statement  with 
respect  to  that  franchise  complied  with 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Under  the 
bill,  a  prospective  franchisee  would  have 
to  be  furnished  such  a  disclosure  state- 
ment at  the  Inception  of  the  negotiations 
or  dlsciuwlona  for  the  sale  of  that  fran- 
chise. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  disclosure 
statement  shall  contain  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  may  by  rules  and 
regulations  require,  and  indicates  that  it 
may  Include  such  things  as: 

First.  The  name  of  the  franchisor,  the 
trade  name(s)  or  trademark (s)  imder 
which  he  Intends  or  Is  doing  business, 
and  the  name  of  any  parent  or  afllllated 
company  that  will  engage  in  transactions 
with  franchisees; 

Second.  The  name  of  the  State  or  other 
sovereign  power  under  which  the  fran- 
chisor is  organised  and  the  location  of 
the  franchisor's  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness; 

Third.  The  names  and  addresses,  ed- 
ucational and  business  background,  and 
biographical  data,  stated  individually,  of 
the  directors,  or  persons  performing  sim- 
ilar functions,  the  chief  executive,  and 
the  financial,  accounting,  and  principal 
executive  officers,  chosen  or  to  be  chosen, 
if  the  franchisor  is  a  corporatiwi,  associ- 
ation, or  other  entity,  of  aU  partners,  if 
the  franchisor  is  a  partnership,  and  of 
the  franchisor  If  the  franchisor  is  an  in- 
dividual; 

Fourth.  A  statement  as  to  whether  the 
franchisor  or  any  of  its  directors,  stock- 
holders owning  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  stock,  or  chief  executive  officers: 

Has  been  convicted  of  a  felony,  or 
pleaded  nolo  contendere  to  a  felraiy,  or 
has  been  held  liable  in  a  civil  action 
which  involved  fraud,  embezzlement, 
fraudulent  conversion,  or  misappropria- 
tion of  property;  or 

Is  subject  to  any  currenUy  effective  In- 
junctive or  restrictive  order  or  ruling 
relating  to  business  activity  as  a  re- 
sult of  acticHi  by  any  public  agency  or 
department;  or 

Has  filed  bankruptcy  or  been  associ- 
ated with  management  of  any  company 
that  has  been  involved  in  bankruptcy  or 
reorganization  proceedings; 

Fifth.  The  business  experience  of  the 
franchisor,  including  the  length  of  time 
the  franchisor  has  conducted  a  business 
of  the  type  to  be  operated  by  the  fran- 
chisee; has  granted  franchises  for  such 
business;  and  has  granted  franchises  in 
other  lines  of  business ; 

Sixth.  Recent  financial  statements  of 
the  franchisor.  The  Commission  may  by 
rule  or  regulation  prescribe  the  form  and 
content  of  financial  statements  required 
under  this  act,  the  drcumstanoes  under 
which  consolidated  financial  statements 
may  be  filed,  and  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  financial  statements  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Independent  certified 
public  accoimtants  or  pij^c  accoimt- 
ants; 

Seventh.  A  description  of  the  fran- 
chise offered  or  to  be  sold,  and  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  franchise  busi- 
ness. 


Eighth.  A  copy  of  the  franchise  agree- 
ment prcHJOsed  to  be  used; 

Ninth.  A  statement  of  the  franchise 
fee  charged,  the  proposed  applicatirai  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  fee  by  the  fran- 
chisor, and  the  formula  by  which  the 
amount  of  the  fee  is  determined  if  the 
fee  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases; 

Tenth.  A  statement  describing  any 
payments  or  fees  other  than  franchise 
fees  that  the  franchisee  or  subfran- 
chlsor  is  required  to  pay  to  the  fran- 
chisor, including  royalties  and  pf^rments 
or  fees  which  the  franchisor  collects  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  behalf  of  third  par- 
ties, markups  on  land,  buildings,  leases, 
signs,  equipment  or  supplies  and  all  other 
terms  of  the  offer  for  sale,  including  a 
full  disclosure  of  the  total  Investment  to 
be  made  by  the  franchisee ; 

Eleventh.  A  stat^nent  of  those  fees 
which  may  be  refunded  in  full  or  in 
part,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
such  refunds  may  be  made; 

Twelfth.  A  statement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  franchise  agreement 
may  be  terminated  or  renewal  refused, 
or  r^urchased  at  the  option  of  the  fran- 
chiser, and  any  limitations  ae  to  the 
right  to  sell,  transfer,  move,  renew,  or 
terminate  the  franchise; 

nilrteenth.  A  statement  as  to  whether, 
by  the  terms  of  the  franchise  agreement 
or  by  other  device  or  practice,  the  fran- 
chisee or  subfranchisor  Is  required  to 
purchase  from  the  franchiser  or  his  de- 
signee services,  supplies,  products,  fix- 
tures, or  other  goods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment or  operation  of  the  franchise 
business,  together  with  a  description 
thereof,  including  the  cost; 

Fourteenth.  A  statement  as  to  the 
goods,  products,  services,  training  pro- 
grams, supervision,  advertising,  promo- 
tion, and  other  management  services  to 
be  provided  by  the  franchiser; 

Fifteenth.  A  statement  of  the  length 
of  time  It  will  take  to  obtain  the  fran- 
chise, and  the  average  length  of  time 
between  the  signing  of  a  franchise  agree- 
ment and  the  opening  of  the  franchisee's 
outiet; 

Sixteenth.  A  statement  as  to  whether, 
by  the  terms  of  the  franchise  agreement 
or  other  device  or  practice,  the  fran- 
chisee is  limited  in  the  goods  or  services 
offered  by  him  to  his  customers; 

Seventeenth.  A  statement  whether  the 
franchiser  requires  the  franchisee  to  par- 
ticipate personally  in  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  the  franchise; 

Eighteenth.  A  statement  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  financial  arrange- 
mmts  when  offered  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  franchiser  or  his  agent; 

Nineteenth.  A  statement  of  any  past  or 
present  practice  or  of  any  intent  of  the 
franchiser  to  sell,  asdgn,  or  discount  to 
a  third  party  any  note,  contract,  or  other 
obligation  of  the  franchisee  in  whole  or 
in  part; 

Twentieth.  A  statement  of  the  number 
of  franchises  presently  cHieratlng  and  the 
number  proposed  to  be  sold.  Indicating 
which  franchises,  Ifany,  can  be  owned 
and  their  address«B; 

Twenty-first.  A  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  franchisees.  If  any,  that  (^lerated 
at  a  loss  during  the  previous  yecu*; 

Twenty-second.  A  list  of  at  least  10  rep- 
resentative operating  franchisees,  with 
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their  addreBses  and  telephone  nuinben, 
situated  similariy  to  the  franchise  being 
offered  and  located,  to  the  extoit  poeal- 
ble.  In  the  same  geographic  area; 

Twenty-third.  Subject  to  any  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  Commlsslaa,  a  state- 
ment of  avaOaUe  eamlngs  of  past  and 
present  franchises  and  a  fair  analysis  of 
their  performance,  Inclxidlng  records  of 
failures,  and  resales  to  the  franchisor; 

Twenty-fourth.  A  statement  as  to 
whether  franchisees  and  subfranchlsors 
receive  an  exclusive  area  or  territory; 

Twenty-fifth.  A  statement  as  to  the 
methods  and  respcHislbllltles  of  the 
parties  in  determining  the  site  for  the 
franchisee's  outlet; 

Twenty-sixth.  A  statement  setting  forth 
such  other  informati<Hi  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  require; 

Twenty-seventh.  A  statement  setting 
forth  such  information  as  the  franchisor 
may  desire  to  present,  subject  to  any  rules 
as  to  format  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe; 

Twenty-eighth.  A  statement  of  any 
compensation  or  other  benefit  given  or 
promised  to  a  public  figure  arising,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  tmta.  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic figure  in  the  name  or  symbol  of  the 
franchise; 

Twenty-ninth.  When  the  person  filing 
the  disclosure  statement  is  a  subfran- 
chlsor.  the  statement  shall  Include  the 
same  Information  concerning  the  std}- 
f ranchlsor  as  is  required  from  the  fran- 
chisor pursuant  to  this  schedule. 

The  disclosures  which  may  be  required 
under  my  proposal  are  extensive  and  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  many 
of  the  abuses  that  now  exist  in  the  fran- 
chising field.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
authorize  private  action  for  treble  dam- 
ages, including  attorney's  fees  and  rea- 
sonable court  costs,  for  those  who  are  in- 
jured as  a  result  of  a  failure  to  comply 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  my  pro- 
posal provides  a  timely  and  thoughtful 
solution  to  many  of  the  pnAlems  ^rtiich 
now  exist  in  the  franchising  field.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  give  It  expeditious  con- 
sideration. The  time  for  action  is  now.  If 
franchising,  an  unparalleled  marketing 
tool  and  opportunity  for  small  business- 
men throughout  our  country,  is  to  be 
preserved. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  WTT.Tja 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   674 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eaguton,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  674,  a  bill  to 
control  cunphetamines  and  other  stimu- 
lant substances. 

B.   tlSB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kinnbdy.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Inttu)  was  added  as  a  cospoxaat  of 
8.  2135,  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

8.    2tBB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ordtin.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2258.  the 


Motor  Vehicle  Air  Pollutioci  Cootrol  Ao- 
o^eratton  Act  of  1971. 

8.  ia«s  Ain>  s.  sssT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pkassom)  was  add- 
ed as  a  ooeponsor  of  8.  2266  and  S.  2267. 
bills  relating  to  the  use  of  recycled 
paper  by  the  Public  Printer. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
OF  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMXNBMXNT   VO.   3S7 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  308  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pastors  (for  himself  and  others)  to  the 
bill  (8.  382)  to  promote  fair  practices  in 
the  conduct  of  election  campaigns  for 
Federal  political  ofBoes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMZKDMZNT   NO.    358 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  382) ,  supra. 

AKKNDMXNT   NO.    859 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bath)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  amendment  No.  340  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  (S.  382) .  supra. 

AMXNSICXNTS  N08.   360   AMD   361 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  382).  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

AMENDMENT 

AMBmSCENT   ITO.    337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hukphrky,  the 
Senator  trcm.  Alaska  (Mr.  Stxvxns)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravh,) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  337  to  S.  659,  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  and  related 
acts,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
POPULATION  STABILIZATION 

Ml-.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  my  colleagues,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  ^lecial  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Resources  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has 
scheduled  an  open  hearing  on  Thursday, 
August  5,  1971,  in  room  4232  of  the  New 
Senate  OfQce  Building,  at  9:30  ajn.  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  108,  a  Joint  reso- 
lution to  declare  a  U.S.  policy  of  achiev- 
ing population  stabilization  by  volim- 
tary  means. 

Among  those  testifying  will  be  former 
Senator  Joseph  Tydtogs;  C^ongressman 
John  Contbrs  of  Michigan;  David 
Brower,  president.  Friends  of  the  Earth; 


Rufus  Miles,  president  of  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau  of  Washington.  D.C.; 
and  Cynthia  l^istein,  sociologist,  of  Co- 
lumlda  University. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  106.  which  I 
introduced  on  June  2,  1971.  has  the  U- 
partisan  coeponsorship  of  33  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Because  I  feel  we  should  pro- 
ceed promptly  with  this  vitally  impor- 
tant Issue,  I  have  called  this  hearing  be- 
fore the  recess.  Subsequent  hearings  will 
be  scheduled  in  the  fall. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION  OF  CONSTTTU- 
nONAL  AMENDMENTS  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE TO  CONSIDER  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  THURSDAY, 
AUGUST  5,  1971 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues once  again  that  on  Thursday  of 
this  week  we  will  be  making  another  try 
to  obtain  a  quonmi  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee,  to  consider 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  knows  how  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  getting  a  quorum 
can  be.  In  the  past  only  two  or  three 
members  have  appeared.  Last  week  five 
members — out  erf  the  necessary  six — 
showed  up. 

As  I  announced  at  that  meeting,  I  in- 
tend to  try  once  more.  Last  Thursday  I 
checked  with  each  member's  office  and 
was  told  that  there  would  be  no  conflicts 
on  Thursday,  August  5,  1971,  at  10  a.m. 
Therefore,  as  I  informed  each  member"* 
office  last  Thursday.  I  have  scheduled  a 
meeting  for  that  date  and  time  in  room 
457  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building.  I 
do  hope  to  see  every  subcommittee  mem- 
ber there  so  that  at  long  last  we  can  con- 
sider— and  hopefully  report  out — tills 
most  important  proposal. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REvrrAUZA-noN  of  small  towns 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  unfortunate  fact  that  small  towns 
aroimd  the  Nation  are  dying.  In  all  too 
many  small  towns  there  is  a  loss  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  an  absence  of  hope  for 
the  future.  This  is  unfortimate  for 
America,  not  only  because  the  people 
who  leave  these  small  towns  are  being 
pushed  into  the  urban  congestion  of  our 
metropolitan  areas;  it  is  imfortunate 
because  the  loss  of  the'  Nation's  small 
towns  means  a  loss  of  balance  with  na- 
ture. A  prosperous  small  town  is  in  eco- 
logical balance  with  nature.  It  has  such 
ecological  balance  because  in  small  towns 
there  is  still  an  element  of  serenity,  of 
neighborliness,  and  of  closeness  to  the 
earth.  In  a  small  town  one  is  able  to  en- 
Joy  the  benefits  of  open  spaces  and  the 
advantage  of  air  and  water  that  is  rela- 
tively free  of  pollution. 

In  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  we 
are  attempting  to  find  ways  to  revitalize 
the  Nation's  small  towns.  The  Rural  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  is  attempting 
to  give  Americans  a  choice — a  real  choice 
between  living  in  lu-ban  congestion  or  in 
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small  town  America.  (Clayton  C.  Denman 
in  his  article  "Ecology  of  Towns"  which 
appears  in  the  August  edition  of  the  pub- 
lication Not  Man  Apart  points  out  the 
benefits  of  small  town  Uving,  as  well  as 
the  problems  that  mtiny  small  towns  are 
facing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Ecologt  or  TbwNS 
(By  Clayton  C.  Denman) 

Near  the  center  at  Kanaas  le  a  decaying 
town  that  wouKl  faU  to  catch  the  eye  of  moat 
tourists  or  travelers  who  pass  along  the  high- 
way. Its  tree-shaded  streets  remain  unpaved, 
and  most  of  the  platted  lots  show  oaily  traces 
of  houses  long  razed  or  burned,  their  silent 
gardens  a  strange  tangle  of  dead  trees  and 
green  bushes. 

It's  hard  to  make  a  census  there  because 
the  edges  of  town  blend  raggedly  Into  the  last 
remains  of  poor  subsistence  faroks,  aoid  man- 
made  boundaries  are  outlined  only  by  the 
skeletons  of  fences  and  the  remnants  of  quiet 
lanes.  Perhaps  50  pec^le  live  there:  maybe 
only  30  now.  as  when  I  last  visited  it  two 
years  ago  many  were  old,  others  too  poor  to 
survive  there  long.  Pew  families  have  chU- 
dren,  and  those  who  do  know  nothing  of 
birth  control  or  ftunUy  planning.  An  eroded 
yard,  the  playground  of  a  dozen  human  badg- 
ers, seemed  out  of  place  i«.TT>fing  the  quiet 
houses  of  the  tiderly. 

A  single  wooden  building  stands  on  Main 
Street,  Its  sides  flanked  by  lean-to  sheds  and 
Its  porch  strewn  with  the  merchandise  of  a 
dying  way  of  life.  A  gas  station  fronts  on  a 
crescent  of  dirt  road,  a  long  -abandoned  curve 
of  the  relocated  highway.  It  Is  seldom  open 
now,  and  serves  local  residents  only  when  the 
owner  can  And  money  to  buy  a  small  supply 
of  gasoUne. 

A  junk  dealer  occupies  a  fltid  along  a  side 
street,  his  house  fully  hidden  from  view  by 
a  tangle  of  saplings,  vlnee,  and  bedsprlngs,  all 
decorated  with  the  blossoms  of  entwining 
morning  glory.  The  son  of  a  prosperous  farm- 
er of  homestead  days,  he  did  not  make  his  ee- 
otLpe  before  Education  became  the  gate- 
keeper. Down  the  same  street  ending  at  the 
Junkyard  stands  a  six-room  house  Identified 
only  by  a  small  red  and  black  sign  partly 
curled  among  the  dead  flies  In  the  front  win- 
dow. The  house  Is  "for  sale  by  owner,"  and  he 
iB  asking  $500.  The  nearest  school  Is  10  miles, 
likewise  stores  for  food  and  clothing. 

Everything  In  this  town  l«  on  a  snwller 
scale  than  In  the  urbcui  centers;  yet  there  are 
reminders  of  the  decay  of  a  civilization — ^the 
kind  of  decay  described  In  books  on  European 
history.  A  hotise  of  hand-cut  stone  stands 
monument  to  the  permanence  so  valued  \n 
the  past,  a  permanence  that  was  sur^y  In- 
tended to  be  the  foundation  of  the  future;  Its 
stony  sanctity  is  now  guarded  by  a  cow  i>eer- 
Ing  Impartantly  through  a  shattered  window 
ctlll  arched  in  stone.  Elsewhere,  in  a  brick - 
strewn  field,  a  eulogy  to  a  long-forgotten 
college  is  Inscribed  on  polished  granite  quar- 
ried for  a  tombstone. 

Compared  to  much  of  expanding  suburban 
America,  this  dying  Kansas  town  Is  not  an 
ugly  place.  In  one  sense.  Its  ecology  Is  re- 
turning to  that  of  the  prairie  river  valley  of 
the  last  century  (though  there  are  no  longer 
herds  of  bison  to  winter  there) .  Perhaps  the 
conservationists  of  the  past  would  let  It  re- 
vert, but  that  Impulse  denies  man  a  place 
In  the  balance  of  life.  The  buffalo  are  dead. 
The  men  who  built  this  town  and  produced 
children  to  succeed  them  have  gone  else- 
where. They  have  gone  to  the  cltlee  and  the 
suburbs,  to  urban  slums  <md  retirement 
towns,  where  they  may  exploit  the  land  for 


profit  and  oonvenlenoe,  ^^ere  they  consume 
and  poUuta  the  resources  of  the  rural  land- 
scape, but  where,  as  Individuals,  they  can 
contribute  very  little  to  mnintAining  these 
resources  for  future  generations. 

Dying  towns  are  everywhere  from  Knnnan 
to  the  coastfU  valleys  of  America.  And  even 
as  the  seaside  Is  carved  into  urban  lots  as  a 
fringe  Is  cut  on  leather,  there  are  fishing 
towns  that  die  because  fewer  men  can  make 
from  the  sea  a  living  that  matches  the  models 
that  mass  media  set  for  them. 

A  dying  town  Is  not  ecologically  balanced 
because  It  has  lost  Its  human  resources. 
This  Is  not  because  men  no  longer  have  an 
ecological  niche  there  (as  Is  so  often  said  of 
the  family  farmer),  but  because  men  have 
been  seduced  by  the  plastic  gcdd  whose 
mother  lode  Is  somewhere  in  the  city.  This 
Is  not  a  rhetorical  analogy,  for  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century  left  the  city  to  find  gold 
In  the  wilderness,  and  always  with  the  dream 
of  returning  home  or  building  a  mining 
town  into  a  vital  city.  Thva  it  Is  not  strange 
that  as  many  as  86  out  of  every  100  dty 
dwellers  express  a  hope  that  someday  they 
might  live  comfortably  In  a  small  town; 
meanwhile,  they  try  to  ci4>ture  the  spirit  of 
rural  life  on  a  large  suburban  lot.  But  the 
dream  of  retirement  to  the  past,  like  the  in- 
tention of  the  Immigrant  to  ret\un  in  wealth 
to  his  native  village.  Is  seldom  fulfilled. 
There  Is  only  one  way  to  build  a  town,  and 
that  Is  with  the  process  of  living  an  active 
life  there. 

Not  all  smaU  towns  are  dying,  even  In  E^an- 
sas;  but  most  are  headed  for  lUness,  or  aging 
into  tiny  tu-ban  failures.  For  the  smaU  town 
Is  not  an  embryonic  city,  though  the  popu- 
larity of  that  assumption  has  led  many 
rural  villages  on  a  psychedelic  trip  (complete 
with  flashing  neons  of  prosperity),  only 
to  face  later  the  reality  that  the  urban  sys- 
tems can  withhold  the  drugs  of  continuity. 
The  scars  of  dependency  are  not  beautiful. 

Many  kinds  of  towns  are  bewitched  by  (he 
prospects  of  economic  growth.  In  some,  it 
is  possible  to  predict  that  the  wages  of 
growth  will  be  a  devastating  collapse  at  the 
local  economy.  Sometimes  this  wlU  happen 
when  the  clty-domlnated  system  turns  down- 
ward, as  it  did  when  urban  population  be- 
gan to  disperse  In  the  1950's.  Urban  political 
representatives  from  these  most  populous 
areas  have  expended  all  available  tax  funds 
to  shore  up  the  sagging  city.  They  have  been 
doing  this  for  20  years,  and  billions  have 
been  spent  on  city  programs  with  only  left- 
overs for  small  towns.  In  some  ways,  this  has 
allowed  the  sense  of  comunlty  to  survive  in 
rural  villages.  For  federal  programs  of  the 
past  have  not  stressed  building  on  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  but  have  used  the 
bulldozer  approach,  destroying  both  the 
foundations  of  social  community  and  the 
foimdations  of  old  buildings  (which  are  a 
storehouse  of  human  energy  of  ptast  genera- 
tions) in  a  single  cut  of  the  blade. 

Other  towns  do  not  react  rapidly  to  na- 
tional crises  because  they  are  Insulated  by 
the  stored  wealth  of  past  generations — not  a 
bad  condition  by  either  economic  or  eco- 
logical standards,  but  such  towns  die  rapidly 
if  the  functions  of  old  instlutlons  are  not 
continued  In  the  actions  of  younger  people. 
These  are  towns  whose  populations  Invest 
in  material  and  economic  comforts,  then  die 
without  encouraging  others  to  take  over. 

All  these  kinds  of  towns  can  avoid  the 
perils  to  which  they  have  thus  far  been  blind 
If  they  will  only  look  at  what  Is  happening 
to  them.  Most  do  not. 

Comsmlth  Is  this  kind  of  town.  (Its  resi- 
dents call  It  by  a  different  name,  but  It  is  a 
real  town  that  today  lies  In  painted  pros- 
perity in  the  com  and  sorghum  country  of 
the  midwest  prairies.)  It  Is  an  active,  grow- 
ing town,  bulging  with  an  affluent  popula- 
tion far  beyond  its  capacity  to  provide  hous- 


ing or  pubUc  services  for.  More  than  600 
people  moved  there  from  1955  to  1B05,  ^wl 
Comsmlth  now  boasts  2800  people. 

I  dont  remember  the  prairie  states  when 
the  countryside  was  dotted  with  farmsteads 
and  schoolhouses  as  well  as  towns.  Old  pec^le 
tell  me  that  the  farmland  around  Com- 
smlth was  once  settled  with  at  least  two 
houses  for  every  section  of  land.  By  1960, 
that  population  vras  cut  in  half;  today,  the 
visitor  driving  along  the  sun-cracked  con- 
crete leading  eastward  Into  Comsmlth  rarely 
passes  hotises  at  all,  though  most  of  the  land 
Is  still  In  sorghum  or  com  and  grain  elevators 
rise  from  the  oases  of  declduotis  trees  that 
are  evidence  of  the  region's  small  towns. 
Most  of  these  communities  have  been  by- 
pased  by  modem  high-^>eed  roads,  even  by 
those  narrow  two-lane  highways  buUt  more 
than  20  years  ago. 

The  first  time  I  passed  through  Com- 
smlth was  a  late  summer  evening  in  1966,  and 
the  town  seemed  like  a  reasonable  way- 
atation  before  a  distant  destination.  In  many 
prairie  towns,  the  main  highway  gives  the 
traveler  the  Impression  that  there  is  nothing 
more  than  residential  blocks  behmd  the 
trees;  and  among  outsiders,  it  is  only  the 
curious  or  the  historian  who  discovers  that 
the  highway  facilities  are  a  special  province 
of  the  traveler,  offering  higher  prices  than 
the  farmer's  co-op  on  Railroad  Street  or  the 
dining  room  behind  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce office  at  the  hotel.  Comsmlth  was  no 
exception;  its  highway  businesses  were  estab- 
lished In  recent  years  by  regional  investors 
stretching  their  facilities  from  town  to  town 
like  a  trap  line  along  a  meandering  stream. 
Fur  trappers  of  another  century,  these  in- 
vestors come  from  distant  cities  and  remove 
their  green-back  pelts  with  Utle  benefit  to 
the  community. 

There  are  five  blocks  of  quiet  old  houses 
and  well-tended  lawns  between  the  highway 
and  the  main  business  district.  It  is  a  heavily 
shaded  street,  widened  to  match  the  breadth 
between  the  high  concrete  curbs  that  front 
the  nineteenth-century  buildings.  The  blocks 
between  the  highway  and  downtown  were 
deserted  in  spite  of  their  width;  there  is 
little  local  traffic  between  the  old  town  and 
the  highway  since  nearby  farms  and  other 
outskirts  covilA  more  readily  be  reached  by 
older  roads  than  by  the  passing  highway. 

There  are  only  three  short  blocks  of  old. 
two-story,  brick  business  buildings,  then  a 
large  feed  store,  a  lumber  yard,  and  a  string 
of  grain  elevators  along  the  railroad  switch- 
yard. South  of  the  tracks,  the  road  narrows 
into  highway  and  becomes  a  black  ribbon  of 
asphalt  arching  convexly  over  the  wide  plain 
to  bundle  Comsmlth  with  the  prairie  river 
villages  three  townships  away. 

The  ground  floors  of  most  of  the  downtown 
buildings  are  occupied,  giving  an  illusion  of 
prosperity  that  Is  reflected  in  the  rows  of 
angle-parked  cars  with  their  bumpers 
crunched  against  the  high  concrete  curbs 
like  a  rainbow  of  hogs  waiting  to  consume 
some  strange  synthetic  food.  A  turreted 
comer  building  dominates  the  first  block,  its 
upper  floors  inhabited  by  pigeons  and  ^>ar- 
rows  who  have  a  private  entrance  In  the 
comer  of  a  broken  window.  A  rusted  cornice, 
still  clinging  to  eroding  brick,  reveals  Itself 
as  iron  and  not  the  stone  whose  texture  Is 
stamped  on  its  plates.  In  a  windstorm,  patent 
shingles  fall  from  the  ttirret  dome  and  expose 
stavtilke  sheeting,  which,  untU  It  weathers, 
wUl  still  prevent  the  frequent  early-summer 
rains  from  disturbing  the  shops  below. 

In  spite  of  this  description  of  decay,  there 
are  neither  vacant  stores  nor  empty  lots  on 
the  main  street  now.  But  more  bulldlogs, 
like  the  turreted  corner,  are  neglected  show- 
pieces of  an  older  and  unappreciated  tech- 
nology. These  buildings  were  originally  de- 
signed for  use  both  as  living  quarters  and 
as  commercial  establishments.  It  is  strange 
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to  reaJlse  now  that  %  handrad  yHtn  aao, 
irtMn  open  space  abotindad,  men  found  thU 
crowding  to  be  botb  flnanclelly  rewarding 
and  conTenlent.  Towiis  differed  from  one 
another,  Irut  often  one-fourtb  of  the  popu- 
lation Ured  in  sndi  central  dlstrlcta  where 
■hopping  meant  mertfy  going  down  a  fllgjit 
of  etalrs  to  the  street.  Land  uae  In  amaU 
towDB  was  compact  and  effldent  beoauae 
even  thoee  who  lived  In  suiroundlng  hotiaae 
were  weU  within  walking  dlBtaztoe  of  both 
stone  and  recreatl<»  fadllUea.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  a  town  of  2fi00  population  to 
have  flTe  or  six  social  balls  In  downtown 
buildings  In  addition  to  H>artment8  and 
hotel  rooms. 

Some  of  Oomcmlth's  finest  exan^lee  of 
otneteentti  century  brick  arehlteotTire  are  its 
lodge  balls  and  piAUc  meetings  facUlUes. 
One  Is  tempted  to  say  that  social  institutions 
at  the  peet,  unrestricted  by  dreams  of  infinite 
profits,  could  put  their  surpiilus  into  beauty 
and  tMbnoioffieal  areattTity-^mto  haimonl- 
oua  comWraUJons  of  tirlck  and  stotie,  Iron 
and  eto^  moat  or  wbldx  could  be  fabrtcated 
to  local  tastes  in  neaitoy  txtakyards  or  ftxmd- 
rles.  At  least  the  UtUe  businesses  in  the 
little  towns  contributed  in  ways  that  indi- 
cate that  part  of  the  profits  were  taken  In 
pride  and  integrity.  For  no  one  could  be  part 
of  such  a  community  then  and  cheat  his 
nelgUQors  wtth  false  adrertlalng  and  shoddy 
goods  merely  to  brag  of  a  profit  donated  to 
ttie  cure  of  mental  lUnees  or  to  feed  the  poor 
(who  iMd  been  persuaded  to  consiinw  be- 
yond their  means).  Somebow,  today,  men 
have  separated  their  business  and  commu- 
nity contributions;  too  often  they  felt  Justi- 
fied in  deoelTlng  their  nelgtib(»s  in  business 
so  that  they  c&n  smass  profits  and  use  them 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place. 

But  we  have  drifted  too  fair  into  the  reali- 
ties of  the  past.  Comsmlth  today  can  never 
be  ttie  same  as  It  was  then  because  its  people 
have  changed.  Tbey  now  want  their  town  to 
grow  at  all  costs,  llwy  want  their  town  to 
become  an  urban  metrc^wlls  and  still  retain 
the  good  tilings  of  the  mall  town  of  the  past. 
niey  begin  by  covering  the  town  with  an 
urban  facade.  Tbey  have  faced  many  at  tb» 
old  brick  buildings  with  corrugated  alum- 
inum in  gaudy  colors  th«it  hide  the  integrity 
of  vertical  styling  and  make  rows  of  adjacent 
buildings  look  as  tf  they  were  built  to  stand 
alone  in  a  shopping  center.  Flashing  signs 
are  hung,  vying  with  each  other  like  rows  of 
giant  lighted  semaphores,  each  flying  a  con- 
flicting slgnaL  Hm  Partbenon.  with  a  dif- 
ferent lighted  sign  projecting  from  each 
gracefully  fluted  column,  would  be  akin  to 
this  scene. 

A  block  north  of  the  lOOF  baU  Is  the  Com- 
smlth State  Bank.  It  occupies  a  newer  build- 
ing, probably  constructed  in  the  late  IMO's 
when  rising  land  values  followed  agribusi- 
nesses (which  now  have  bought  most  oT  the 
family  farms  for  50  mUes  around) .  lite  bank 
la  curiously  conservative  and  cautious  in  little 
Itilngi.  perhaps  because  Its  major  ventures 
are  so  blatantly  fooll^.  The  Comsmlth  banks 
have  financed  new  buslnssses  and  biilldlngt 
to  accommodate  the  600  fsnnen  who  recent- 
ly sold  their  land  to  corporate  ownen  and 
retired  to  towns.  This  Influx  of  retired  farm- 
en.  each  with  $3fi,000  to  #76,000  In  cash,  has 
stimulated  Comsmlth  to  unexpected  pros- 
perity. It  gave  the  banks  money  to  lend  and 
encouraged  promoters  to  open  new  subdivi- 
sions on  the  eastern  edge  of  town.  Within  a 
few  yean.  300  ho\iaes  were  built,  a  new  super- 
market took  the  half  tflock  behind  the  old 
turreted  building,  vacant  storefronts  van- 
ished from  Main  Street,  a  new  poet  ofllce  and 
a  new  addition  to  the  hotel  were  built,  and 
man  old  buHdings  were  shrouded  in  alim- 
Inum.  Comsmlth  was  growing  I 

But  so  was  the  number  of  Its  dtlsens  paat 
W  years  of  age.  Tliere  are  few  young  people 
in  town,  and  conseq\]«ntly,  few  demands  fcr 


•van  a  mediocre  sdmol  syatemL  The  town  had 
bean  caught  with  only  a.snuLU  hospltal-olinlc 
whose  single  aging  doctor  has  no  spadal 
training  In  treating  tlM  elderly.  Ilia  nearest 
niuetng  home  Is  in  Brtcktown.  some  88  miles 
away. 

WhOe  medical  faculties  ml^t  sttU  bs  a 
good  Inveateient  for  Oomsmiitix  banks,  tbey 
seem  to  have  sahausted  their  liquid  resouives 
and  thMr  enthualaanx  on  pro>eeia  that  served 
the  social  needs  of  bygone  years.  Nelthw 
bcuiks  nor  citizens  have  looked  ahead  to  con- 
template their  town  as  it  will  be  only  10 
years  from  now,  a  place  one-flftb  of  the 
population  will  be  over  80,  where  deaths  and 
out-mlgratioci  have  already  reduced  tba 
nuudnnun  population  of  liM6,  where  moat  of 
the  older  people  wlU  live  (without  transpor- 
tation or  delivery  services)  in  eubdlvlsloas 
more  than  a  mile  away  from  rtores,  where 
tlxere  Is  stUl  no  nuatfng  home  or  adeqiMkte 
hoqiAtal,  where  the  present  doctor  wlU  also 
be  80.  and  where  none  of  the  eaqiansloa  of 
taie  IMG's  will  yet  have  tieea  fnUy  paid  for. 

Two  yean  ago,  I  returned  to  Oomsmltli.  I 
wasanzlouB  to  observe  the  town  more  close- 
ly and  try  to  understand  why  decline  and 
death  seemed  to  haunt  such  serene  and  often 
beautiful  plsoes,  no  matter  how  diligently 
local  residents  (or  even  expert  oonsulants) 
tried  to  save  them. 

Approacblng  from  the  west,  I  followed  the 
railroad  line  ttiat  paraUels  the  highway  lutU 
it  cuts  obtusely  through  the  rectangular 
blocks  of  Oomsmlth's  south  side.  Koterlng 
the  town  by  this  road  gives  one  a  quite 
different  perspective  from  that  of  the  high- 
way approach.  An  older  section  of  town.  It 
houses  the  poor  end  some  of  the  retired 
who  have  failed  to  prosper  throughout  their 
Uvea.  Some  Uve  in  shacks,  othen  in  larger, 
run-down  houses,  which,  during  less  popu- 
lous days  before  the  Influx  of  farmers,  had 
at  ooe  time  been  abandoned  aiul  en^ty.  I 
talked  with  some  of  theee  people  during  my 
stay.  They  are  neither  very  old  nor  very 
yoxmg;  neither  are  they  minorities,  or  a  so- 
cial class.  They  are  merely  fallxires,  for  the 
most  part,  victims  of  an  economic  system 
that  Tailed  to  appreciate  the  harmony  of  the 
land  and  the  way  of  life  than  man  can  suc- 
cessfully live  on  it  if  he  but  takes  a  portion 
of  his  profit  In  serenity  and  beauty  and 
neighborllness  Instead  of  first  expending  the 
energy  and  years  to  accumulate  enough 
money  to  buy  serenity  and  beauty  and 
nelghborllness. 

Pertiaps  the  poor  in  Ocnumltii  are  different 
from  the  poor  In  otber  towns.  Psiliaps  the 
life-long  poor  or  the  vlotlme  of  dtoortmlna' 
tlon  have  long  ago  moved  to  urban  bondage. 
But  theee  people  of  Comsmlth  had  all  tried 
to  farm,  to  operate  a  business,  to  do  thoee 
things  which  are  euppoaed  to  bring  prosper- 
ity and  reward  hard  work.  I  wonder  what  the 
merchanta  of  today  will  think  when  tlMlr 
turn  at  trying  la  ended  by  their  failure  to 
plan  for  stioh  an  obvious  and  natural  ocv 
ourrenoe  as  an  aging  population? 

Comsmlth  Is  a  town  surviving  In  an  ac- 
cumulation from  the  past,  but  It  will  soon 
enter  the  kind  of  senUlty  It  started  Into 
after  World  War  IL  It  has  lost  its  ecological 
balance  with  the  countryside  around  it. 
Comsmlth  has  neither  Industry  nor  farms  to 
bring  a  steady  income  to  many  people.  The 
agrofactories  around  It  em|rioy  few  pec^le 
and  do  not  buy  locally.  And  new  industries 
would  need  a  much  younger  population  as  a 
stimulus  to  locato  there. 

The  social  ingredient  mi—ing  amid  the  new 
prosperity  of  towns  like  Comsmlth  is  con- 
tinuity— continuity  built  into  their  social  or- 
der. This  continuity  seems  to  be  vital  to  the 
survival  of  small  towns,  whether  prosptrovut 
or  already  on  the  decline.  Such  continuity 
should  Imply  neither  change  nor  fftagnatlon. 
but  sn  on-going  process  whereby  the  future 
Is  built  on  the  sodal  and  material  resources 
of  both  the  past  and  the  present.  Var  the 


ecology  of  towns,  or  of  any  community.  Is  a 
recycling  of  the  hxmian  and  natural  resources 
that  are  basic  to  each  sodal  order.  Human 
resources  are  a  part  of  this  recycling  because 
buman  efforts  can  be  stored  in  the  lasttng 
and  worthwhile  products  of  man's  creativity. 
"ntare  Is  no  continuity  when  towns  decay 
Into  bleached  and  windswept  skeletons.  Nor 
is  tliere  continuity  for  towns  like  Comsmlth 
whose  young  people  have  left  to  make  their 
way  in  the  maze  of  urbla,  whose  elderly  re- 
ject the  tnuUtianal  life  style  of  the  town  they 
helped  to  build  (Instead  creating  a  weird  Il- 
lusion of  swhiu-ban  estates  on  its  outskirts) , 
and  whose  busineesmen  work  to  make  their 
town  a  bad  copy  of  the  dty  Instead  of  an 
ecologically  sound  town. 

The  ecologically  balanced  town  Is  one  that 
is  able  to  adapt  to  modem  oondltione  in  or- 
der to  survive;  but  In  doing  so,  it  mtist  nei- 
ther oopf  those  conditions  nor  depend  upon 
what  was  adaptive  in  the  past.  XTltimatoly, 
adi4>tatlon  Is  very  much  an  individual  re- 
■ponslblllty.  The  small  businessman  must 
learn  to  draw  patzonage  from  other  towns 
and  to  relate  his  management  to  the  goals 
of  tbe  community  he  serves.  liooal  govern- 
ments must  begin  to  cooperato  with  one  an- 
other so  that  competition  does  not  under- 
cut and  make  mediocre  the  efforts  of  each. 
Some  towns  nuty  be  excellent  sites  for  indus- 
try. But  neighboring  towns  may  not,  and  ef- 
forts there  should  discourage  anything  that 
would  disturb  their  semilty;  for  here  are 
potential  sites  for  hospitals,  nursing  homee, 
schools,  or  purely  residential  oommtmltles. 

Towns  should  not  strive  to  become  alike. 
If  they  do,  all  become  vulnerable  to  leagues 
that  periodically  afflict  the  eooiuHny  and  the 
sodal  order.  To  survive  in  an  era  when  it  is 
popular  to  praise  unbounded  growth  and  to 
decry  llmltetlons  on  development,  the  small 
town  must  place  its  community  values  first 
and  slae  up  the  consequences  of  becoming  a 
part  of  mass  culture.  The  bare  ground  of 
what  was  once  a  Kansas  town  is  an  example 
of  the  reeult  of  failure  to  do  so.  Its  most  im- 
portant assets  have  become  a  part  of  the  mi- 
rage created  by  the  dty  for  the  small  town 
to  follow.  Ite  people  have  gone,  its  sense  or 
community  has  been  obliterated,  and  even 
ite  idiydcal  remnants  are  fading.  Comsmlth 
is  not  far  behind. 

Conservationists  are  sooner  n  later  asked  to 
explain  why  they  are  attempting  to  save 
thoee  parte  of  our  world  that  others  find  it 
profiteble  to  destroy.  There  is  always  some- 
one to  condemn  the  sentiment  of  those  who 
would  save  the  wilderness,  or  to  question  the 
motives  of  those  who  would  ban  the  noise 
and  belching  d  technology.  So  It  is  not  un- 
expected for  the  Modem  Citizen  to  challenge 
the  efforte  of  thoee  few  of  us  who  praise  snuJl 
towns,  branding  our  efforte  to  revltallEe  the 
countryside  community  as  "silly  sentimental- 
ity in  the  face  of  hard  facte."  Most  Americans 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  future  of 
mankind  is  urban,  and  that  the  countryside 
will  be  transformed  Into  one  continuous 
agrifactory  for  the  production  of  food,  tim- 
ber, minerals,  and  other  consumable  re- 
sourcee.  Most  of  us  are  apt  to  believe  that 
what  <<  Is  an  expression  of  the  Inevitable. 

I  will  readily  admit  to  a  great  measiue  of 
sentiment  in  my  feeling  for  small  towns,  but 
not  because  I  long  for  some  vanished  glory 
of  my  youth.  I  was  bom  and  reared  in  a  great 
dty,  and  there  experienced  the  redprodty  be- 
tween city  and  coimtryside.  If  anything,  it 
is  the  city  of  my  youth  that  has  vtmlshed, 
having  changed  from  an  orderly,  convenient, 
hoepiteble  environment  into  one  overcrowded 
and  unpredlcteble.  Small  towns  have  not  yet 
changed  that  much.  They  still  have  many 
of  the  values  implicit  In  a  true  community; 
they  still  value  many  of  the  treasures  of  a 
less  demanding  technology;  they  are  still  free 
from  many  of  the  disorders  that  have  plagued 
cities  in  recent  decades. 

Small  towns  in  Kansas,  or  anywhere  else 
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should  not  be  left  to  die;  the  Comsmiths, 
the  Coal  Valleys,  and  the  Oakdales  should 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  reteln  their 
vitality  as  communities.  To  the  many  critics 
who  ask  "Why  oppxMe  the  inevlteble  death  of 
small  towns?"  I  can  always  answer,  "Why  be- 
lieve In  the  inevitable?" 

But  sdentlfloally,  it  is  not  a  phlloeophlcal 
choice  between  the  survival  of  small  towns 
and  the  future  dominance  of  cities.  Too  many 
studies  have  already  shown  that  cities  and 
small  towns  aire  functionally  linked  into  an 
interdependent  ecological  system.  Just  as 
great  cities  are  dependent  upon  farms  for 
food,  so  are  they  dependent  upon  small  coun- 
tryside towns  for  many  of  their  most  creative 
and  innovative  citizens.  It  is  likely  that  If 
small  towns  continue  to  decline  as  viable 
communities,  cities  wUl  fall  into  decay  also. 
For  dtles,  small  towns,  farmlands,  and  wil- 
derness are  all  parte  of  a  single  ecological  sys- 
tem. Although  we  have  not  yet  proved  the 
extent  of  the  linkages  between  town  and  dty 
functions,  we  should  be  increasingly  con- 
cerned to  discover  whether  it  is  only  a  coin- 
cidence that  the  inner  city  and  the  small 
town  should  be  loelng,  simultaneously,  both 
their  sense  of  community  and  their  economic 
vlabUity. 


TMBTTTE  TO  THOMAS  FRANKLIN 
WATKINS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, August  2,  1971,  a  distinguished 
American,  Thomas  Franklin  Watkins,  of 
Anderson,  B.C.,  is  observing  his  90th 
birthday  anniversary,  and  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  now  for  his  years  of  out- 
standing service. 

A  lawyer,  Mr.  Watkins  has  practiced 
his  prof  essi(m  with  honor  and  distinction 
since  1904.  During  that  period  he  served 
4  years  as  a  State  senator  and  several 
times  as  a  special  circuit  Judge  and  once 
as  a  special  justice  of  the  South  Carolina 
Supreme  Court. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  community 
interests,  this  distinguished  man  also  h«v« 
served  as  president  of  the  Anderson 
Coimty  Democratic  Convention  and  was 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Democratic  CocventloQ  in  1928. 

Active  for  years  in  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  South  Carolina  Bar 
Association  which  he  served  as  president, 
he  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Trial  Lawyers. 

Mr.  President,  the  interests  of  Thomas 
Franklin  Watkins  have  nm  deeply  into 
the  fiber  of  South  Carolina.  He  served  for 
many  years  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Anderson.  B.C.,  School 
District  and  as  its  chairman.  Mr.  Watkins 
also  served  as  a  trustee  of  Presbjrterian 
College  and  of  Anderson  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  his  home  city. 

A  graduate  of  Wofford  College,  tn 
Spartanburg,  S.C,  in  the  class  of  1902, 
Mr.  Watkins  received  his  LLJ3.  degree 
from  the  University  of  \^rginia  in  1904. 
From  that  year  imtil  his  retirement 
from  active  practice  in  1966,  Mr.  Watkins 
was  a  lawyer  in  Anderson.  He  remains 
today  as  counsel  to  the  firm  of  Watkins, 
Vandiver,  Kirven,  Long  &  Gkible. 

Mr.  President,  Thomas  Franklin  Wat- 
kins has  served  his  State  and  Nation 
well,  and  today,  at  90,  still  provides  his 
wise  counsel  in  a  broad  array  of  projects. 
A  lawyer  of  extensive  interests,  he  has 
been  a  public  official,  a  jurist,  and  a 


poUeymaker  in  the  fields  of  health  and 
education. 

Tlie  example  of  Mr.  Watkins'  long  and 
distinguished  life  and  career  is  one 
worthy  of  emulation  by  all  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ccmimend  this  out- 
standing American  and  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  him  in  observance  of  his  90th 
birthday  anniversary. 


MENTAL  RETARDATION  AMONG 
DiSADVANTAOED  SLUM  CHIL- 
DREN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  issue  of  American  Eklucatlon  maga- 
zine, published  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  has  a  very  important  and 
timely  article  that  explodes  some  of  the 
myths  of  so-called  mental  retardation 
among  disadvantaged  slum  children. 

The  article  describes  a  research  proj- 
ect by  a  group  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Rick  Heber  at  the  University  of 
^^^sconsin  which  has  been  working  with 
Infants  and  children  for  5  years  in  a 
slum  section  of  Milwaukee. 

The  project  shows  that  children  of 
mentally  retarded  parents  need  not 
themselves  become  mentally  retarded, 
although  there  has  always  been  a  close 
relationship  between  the  two. 

Heber's  group,  through  intensive  wort: 
with  infants  and  cluldren,  raised  IQ's  of 
disadvantaged  children  by  more  than  50 
percent  and  in  some  cases  as  high  at  135. 

What  may  be  even  more  important, 
they  foimd  that  the  children  they  taught 
retained  their  abilities  and  continued  to 
advance  at  a  faster  rate  than  their  peers. 

Ilie  Heber  study  shows  that  we  must 
intensify  our  efforts  to  reach  children 
in  the  ghettos  at  a  very  early  age  and 
that  we  must  continue  to  reexamine  our 
concepts  of  education  and  learning  abil- 
ities of  all  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  t^e 

RiCOEO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Can  Slxtm  Crilokek  Leaxm? 
(By  Stephen  P.  Strickland) 

Disadvantaged  chUdren  may  be  capable  of 
educational  achlevemente  far  beyond  any- 
thing heretofore  Imagined  if  a  remarkable 
project  in  Milwaukee  Is  the  guide  It  dearly 
seems  to  be. 

In  the  project,  now  in  Ite  fifth  year,  chU- 
dren from  poor.  Illiterate  parente  living  In 
the  city's  most  depressed  section  have  shown 
susteined  high  performance  on  a  variety  of 
teste  administered  from  infancy  through 
their  fourth  year.  During  tha.t  period  the 
youngatera'  Intelligence  quotiente  Jumped  by 
better  than  50  percent,  with  some  of  them 
achieving  as  high  as  135. 

This  and  other  evidence  gathered  during 
the  project  seems  to  demonstrate  that  whUe 
early  envlromnental  drcumstances  have  a 
powerful  Impact  on  a  child's  intellectual 
growth,  the  slum  environment  in  and  of 
itself  does  not  necessarily  form  a  lifetime 
trap  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Taken  alone,  that  finding  may  not  seem 
novel— although  oonylcUons  about  the  suc- 
cess of  various  educational  "intervention 
strategies"  sometimes  have  appeared  to  be 
based  more  on  hope  and  sympathy  than 
on  scientific  evidence.  The  Milwaukee  Proj- 


ect provides  hard  date  to  support  the  bellaf 
that,  luider  the  right  circumstances,  inter- 
vention can  be  successful  even  in  the  most 
difficult  sltxiations.  Beyond  that,  the  project 
suggests  that  some  factors  affecting  learn- 
ing capabiUty  and  intelligence  quotiente 
which  at  first  glance  could  be  interpreted  as 
matters  of  inheritance  are  Instead  matters  of 
environment. 

TtM  Implication  of  the  latter  finding  Is 
one  of  the  things  that  makes  the  Milwau- 
kee Project  lmi>ortant.  In  fact,  the  project's 
Implications  relate  to  several  educational 
concerns  from  compensatory  education  to 
mental  retardation.  Broadly,  they  justify  our 
paying  greater  attention  to  the  availability, 
the  kind,  and  the  quality  of  education  pro- 
grams for  the  very  young  chUd. 

The  Milwaukee  Project  was  launched  in 
1964  when  a  multidlsdpUnary  team  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rick  Heber,  Profeeeor  of  Education 
and  ChUd  Psychology,  began  a  series  of  tMi- 
veys  dedgned  to  learn  more  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  poverty  to  mental  retardation. 
The  team  included  professionals  from  the 
fields  of  psychology,  psychiatry,  sociology, 
and  speech  therapy  as  well  as  education. 

The  Wiscondn  group  knew  that  by  some 
estimates  more  than  six  miUlon  persons  in 
the  United  Stetas  are  considered  to  be  men- 
taUy  retarded  and  that,  although  the  great 
majority  of  them  have  no  Identiflable  path- 
ology of  the  nervous  system,  all  have  excep- 
tlonaUy  low  LQ.'s  and  are  fiuictionally  if  not 
physlologlcaUy  retarded.  They  also  knew  that 
mentaUy  retarded  persons  are  foimd  in  par- 
ticularly large  numbers  among  the  popula- 
tions of  economically  distressed  urban  and 
rural  areas.  What  had  not  been  dociimented 
was  a  view  that  was  nevertheless  gaining  In- 
creadng  acceptance :  that  the  retardation  so 
frequently  encountered  in  the  sixun  was  pro- 
duced by  the  overall  environment  character- 
istically found  there — a  comblnatton  of  igno- 
rance. Illiteracy,  malnutrition,  and  economic, 
mental,  and  psydhdogioal  depression. 

That  view  overlooked  two  rather  obvious 
facte:  by  far  the  great  majority  of  disad- 
vantaged persons  living  in  slum  areas  are  not 
retarded,  and  the  majority  of  children  reared 
by  economlcaUy  disadvantaged  famUles  ds- 
vdop  and  learn  in  a  relatively  normal 
fashion.  These  facte  suggested  that  the  heavy 
coneuitratlons  of  mentaUy  retarded  persons 
In  slum  areas  were  related  to  certain  ^>e- 
clfic  factors  rather  than  the  general  environ- 
ment, and  the  Wisconsin  group  set  out  to 
find  them. 

The  area  sdected  for  the  siureys  was  that 
reddential  section  of  MUvraukee  which,  ac- 
cording to  cens\is  date,  had  the  lowest  me- 
dian fanUly  income,  the  greatest  population 
density  per  bousing  unit,  and  the  ntoet  dilap- 
idated housing  in  the  dty.  It  was,  in  short, 
a  dassic  \irban  Blum.  And  predictably,  it 
yielded  a  much  higher  rate  of  mental  >«- 
tardation  among  school  ohUdren  than  any 
other  area  of  the  city. 

The  first  survey  was  condticted  In  1964. 
with  all  famiUes  in  the  area  whose  chUdren 
Included  a  newborn  child  being  Invltad  to 
participate.  The  most  Important  flntiing  xo 
emerge  from  that  Initial  study  was  that 
maternal  Intelligence  vras  the  most  rdlable 
single  Indicator  of  the  level  and  charaetar  of 
InteUeotual  development  of  the  chUdren.  Al- 
though mothers  with  an  I.Q.  below  80  mad* 
up  less  than  half  the  total  group  of  mothers 
In  the  study,  they  accounted  for  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  children  with  LQ.'s  below  80. 
The  survey  data  further  showed  that  the 
lower  the  mother's  I.Q..  the  greater  the  pos- 
dbUlty  of  their  chUdren's  scoring  low  on  in- 
telligence teste. 

Fathers  were  not  evaluated  In  the  first 
Bvu^ey.  In  a  second  survey,  focused  on  619 
newborn  Infante  In  the  area,  lutelllgenoe 
teste  were  given  to  fathen,  mothers,  and 
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elUldrBn  oyer  two  jtmn  at  age.  WlUIe  tbe 
rwulU  tfbowMl  that  ttie  taXbm'n  lnt«Ulgenoe 
tord  tended  to  be  stetkiiii^y  doee  to  that  of 
the  moCber,  numben  of  the  team  felt  that 
the  conctant  proximity  of  Infant  and  mother 
and  the  fact  that  often  the  fftther  did  not 
reelde  In  the  home  made  maternal  I.Q.  a 
more  dependable  gauge. 

Am  a  resuU  of  their  surveys  and  analysis, 
the  UniTerslty  of  Wisconsin  group  became 
convinced  that  the  exceptional  prevalence  of 
mental  retardation  In  the  slums  of  American 
cities  Is  not  randomly  distributed  or  ran- 
domly caused.  Rather,  It  Is  concentrated 
vtthln  Individual  families  that  can  be  iden- 
tified on  the  basis  of  maternal  Intelligence. 
In  other  words,  the  reason  for  the  unusually 
high  concentration  of  mental  retardation  In 
slum  areas  Is  not  the  slum  environment  gen- 
erally, but  the  retarded  parent  residing  In 
that  environment. 

TPntmlned  superficially,  the  popxilatlon 
survey  daU  from  the  Milwaukee  study  could 
be  taken  as  suggestive  evidence  that  "cul- 
tural-familial" mental  retardation  Is  more 
a  matter  of  heredity  than  of  environment. 
But  what  the  team  of  edticator-eeholars  ac- 
tiially  observed  In  their  repeated  visits  with 
hundreds  of  famUles  was  that  the  mentally 
retarded  mother  creates  a  social  environment 
for  her  offspring  that  Is  distinctly  different 
from  that  created  by  her  neighbor  of  normal 
Intelligence  level. 

Challenged  by  that  observation,  Heber  and 
his  associates  determined  to  discover  whether 
the  kmd  of  retardation  that  perpetuates 
Itself  from  parent  to  child  In  the  slum-dwell- 
ing family  could  be  prevented,  and  If  so,  how. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  university  and 
with  grant  support  from  the  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  multl- 
dlsclpUnary  team  established  an  Infant  Edu- 
cation Center  in  1966  in  the  area  where  their 
surveys  had  been  conducted.  Knowing  that 
only  children  of  mothers  with  I.Q.'s  less  than 
80  show  a  progressive  decline  In  mean  In- 
trtllgence  as  they  grow  older,  the  Wisconsin 
group  decided  to  foc\i8  their  attention  and 
their  efforts  on  such  youngsters.  They  wanted 
to  work  with  children  who.  according  to  the 
record,  were  virtually  certain  to  show  char- 
aoterlstlOB  of  mental  retardation  as  they  jcrew 
older. 

The  challenge  was  to  see  whether  Intellec- 
tual deficiency  might  be  prevented — as  op- 
posed to  cured  or  remediated  Uter — by  Intro- 
ducing an  array  of  positive  factors  in  the 
children's  early  Ufe,  displacing  factors  that 
a|^>eared  to  be  negative  or  adverse.  The  Wis- 
consin team  knew  that  any  sound  conclu- 
sions would  have  to  be  based  on  data  devel- 
oped over  a  peirod  of  years  and  for  a  rela- 
tively stable  population  group. 

The  teachers  In  the  Milwaukee  Project  are 
both  men  and  women  and  oome  from  many 
different  backgrounds.  Not  all  of  them  are 
teachers  by  training.  Indeed,  not  all  of  them 
have  college  degrees.  They  are  chosen  by  the 
project  directors  from  many  applicants  on 
the  basU  of  personal  interviews  as  well  as 
comprehensive  written  Infonnatlon.  What  Is 
•otight  Is  an  ability  for  sensitive  InteracUon 
with  Infants  and  small  children  and  an  abil- 
ity to  wot\  within  a  system  of  special  In- 
struction that  Is  both  structured  and  flexi- 
ble, requiring  both  dlsdirilne  and  imtlatlve. 
■ach  teacher  undergoes  eight  months  of 
training  before  beginning  work  at  the  In- 
tknt  Education  Center.  At  present.  sU  of 
the  nine  teachers  teaching  the  two-to-four- 
year-olds  have  been  with  the  program  from 
Its  early  days. 

For  the  last  four  years  some  40  motheia 
with  I.Q.'S  of  less  than  70  have,  with  their 
newborn  children,  participated  In  the  Infant 
Education  Center  Project.  When  asked  if 
they  wished  to  have  their  children  take  part 
In  such  a  program  aU  mothers  who  were 
offered   the   opportunity   seized   It   quickly. 
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"nie  newborn  babies  of  theee  mothers  were 
divided  into  two  groups,  with  two-thirds  of 
them  being  placed  in  the  experimental  pro- 
gram and  the  remaining  one-third  in  a  con- 
trol group.  Beglnmng  in  the  first  few  weeks 
of  life,  the  project  team  launched  a  compre- 
hensive "intervention"  into  the  lives  of  those 
infants  in  the  experimental  program. 

Shortly  after  the  mother  returned  from 
the  hospital,  teachers  began  visiting  the 
home  for  several  hours  each  day,  focrising 
most  of  their  attention  on  the  baby.  Some 
weeks  later,  as  soon  as  the  mother  and  the 
teacher  together  decided  that  the  time  was 
right,  mother  and  child  Joined  programs  at 
the  Infant  Education  Center.  The  Infant 
child,  usually  three  to  four  months  old,  was 
exposed  to  mental  stimiUatlon  of  a  wide 
variety  for  several  hours  each  day  xinder  a 
one-to-one  ratio  with  trained  adults.  Mean- 
while the  mother  was  encouraged — but  not 
required— to  take  part  in  a  center  program 
designed  to  teach  her  Improved  homemak- 
Ing  and  baby-care  techniques  and  in  some 
cases  to  provide  basic  occupational  training. 

The  oldest  children  are  now  moving  toward 
their  fifth  birthdays.  For  the  last  four-and-a- 
half  years  they  have  been  picked  up  early 
each  morning  at  their  homes  and  brought 
to  the  Infant  Education  Center.  Each  child 
in  the  school  has  his  own  teacher  until  he 
1«  34  months  old.  At  that  point  smaU  group 
learning  begins,  with  two-year-olds  being 
placed  in  a  class  with  five  other  youngsters. 
When  the  children  are  three  years  old,  the 
size  of  the  class  Is  increased  to  eight;  when 
they  are  to\xt.  ifs  Increased  to  11.  Through- 
out, three  teachers  are  assigned  to  each  class 
This  formula  enables  every  teacher  to  spe- 
cialize in  a  given  area— reading,  language  de- 
velopment and  expression,  or  mathematics- 
while  providing  a  constant  relationship  be- 
tween each  child  and  several  adults  and 
constant   relationship   among  the  children. 

ACilVlTlBS    ARK    STKUCTTTKXD 

The  education  program  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  activities  including  important  as- 
pects of  sensory  and  language  stimulation. 
These  activities  are  precisely  structured 
though  the  setting  is  arranged  to  encourage 
flexlbUlty  and  initiative  by  both  the  infant 
and  the  teacher. 

The  schedule  during  four  days  of  each 
week  is  firmly  set  for  the  children  two  years 
old  and  older.  They  arrive  at  the  center  by 
9:00  ajn.,  and  after  they  are  given  breakfast, 
they  begin  their  classes  at  9:30.  Each  of  the 
three  teachers  engages  a  third  of  the  puplU 
In  learning  acUvitles  m  his  (»■  her  special 
areas,  using  both  standard  equipment  and 
techniques,  materials,  and  methods  that 
have  been  developed  at  the  center.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Peabody  Language  Development 
Kit  for  primary  level  Is  used  for  children 
two,  three,  and  four  years  old  in  their  after- 
noon group  language  class.  In  the  more  indi- 
vidualised morning  language  class,  the 
teacher  usuaUy  usee  equipment  and  methods 
developed  over  the  last  several  years  by  Heber 
and  his  colleagues,  and  she  may  occaslonaUy 
adapt  variations  from  standard  methods  and 
equipment  for  particular  purposes. 

In  his  language  class,  which  lasts  a  half 
hour,  a  child  is  guided  by  the  teacher  for  30 
minutes  of  stimulatory  exercises;  in  the  re- 
maining 10  minutes  he  may  use  the  equip- 
ment or  materials  at  continue  in  any  way 
he  wishes  the  activity  the  teacher  began.  His 
second  class,  also  of  a  half -hour's  duration. 
Is  likewise  divided  into  30  minutes  of  struc- 
tured activity  and  10  minutes  of  unstruc- 
tured continuation  of  that  activity.  After  a 
half -hour  of  free  play,  a  third  half -hour  class 
brings  the  children  to  11:30,  when  they  de- 
cide whether  they  wish  to  watch  "Sesame 
Street"  on  television — which  the  Milwaukee 
Project  professionals  rate  highly— or  to  con- 
tinue one  of  the  activities  begun  previously 
that  morning. 


After  lunch  and  a  nap,  there  are  two  addi- 
tional claaeea  In  the  afternoon,  once  mo>« 
of  a  half-hour  each.  For  these  two  clasees, 
each  age  group  is  divided  into  two  sections 
with  one  teacher  working  with  three  to  six 
children.  The  group  language  class  empha- 
sizes commimlcation  and  problem-solving. 
The  teacher  might  ask,  for  example,  "What  If 
you  woke  up  in  the  morning  and  could  find 
only  one  shoe?"  The  point  is  to  stir  the  chil- 
dren's imagination  and  encourage  free  verba- 
lization of  thought. 

A  second  teacher  engages  her  section  in 
lessons  on  topics  that  vary  from  week  to 
week  and  include  science,  art,  and  music. 
As  in  the  morning  classes,  there  are  30  min- 
utes of  free  use  of  eqiilpment  or  free  ex- 
ploration of  topics  Introduced  earlier.  Mean- 
while, the  third  teacher  uses  this  period  to 
work  individually  with  any  child  needing 
special  help  in  any  subject. 

Both  the  morning  and  afternoon  dass 
groupings  are  based  on  a  combination  of 
ability  and  behavior.  Hence  there  is,  once 
more,  fiexlhility  within  the  structure.  A 
child  may  have  hia  language  class  at  9:30 
on  some  days  and  at  11  on  other  days.  For 
children  leae  than  two  years  old,  the  day's 
activities  are  not  as  structured  as  they  are 
for  the  older  youngsters.  And  on  Fridays. 
the  day  is  less  structured  for  all  the  chil- 
dren, often  allowing  for  such  special  occa- 
sions as  field  tripe. 

The  program  for  mothers  oontlnuee  after 
the  children  have  begun  their  classes  at  the 
center.  FoUowlng  the  initial  emphasis  on 
child  care  and  homemaking,  the  program 
offers  opp)ortunltles  for  vocational  training 
and  has  assisted  a  number  of  mothers  to 
secure  steady  employment  for  the  first  time. 
The  center  does  not  employ  any  of  the 
mothers  but  supports  an  active  parents  or- 
ganization in  which  the  majority  of  them 
participate. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  their  partici- 
pation in  the  infant  education  program  the 
youngsters  have  been  tested  aa  well  aa 
taught.  At  given  intervals  a  number  of  ex- 
perimental mea£tu«s  of  learning  and  per- 
formance— ^In  language  development  and 
motor  skills,  among  other  areas — have  been 
applied  and  standardized  tests  of  intelligence 
and  Intellectual  development  administered. 

DUTXRKNCXS    in    PEKFORIfAKCES 

Starting  when  they  were  18  nxontha  old 
and  continuing  at  six-week  intervals  there- 
after, the  children  have  been  given  a  series 
of  language  performance  tests,  Including 
both  "free  speech  samples"  (recordlngB  of 
their  conversations  made  at  random  Inter- 
vals) and  formal  language  tests.  Over  a 
period  of  three  years,  striking  differences 
have  developed  in  the  performances  of  chil- 
dren in  the  experimental  group  and  those 
in  the  control  group.  When  the  children  in 
the  experimental  group  reached  19  to  36 
months  of  age,  their  vocab\Uary  production 
began  to  acceJrrate  rapidly.  For  those  in  the 
control  group,  vocabulary  production  did 
not  begin  in  any  Instance  imtU  the  child 
was  38  months  old,  and  a  niunber  of  the 
control  group  children  still  could  not  speak 
at  that  age. 

On  interesting  phenomenon  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  team  observed  was  that  at 
approximately  38  months  the  children  in  the 
experimental  group  seemed  to  reach  a  vocab- 
xilary  plateau  laeting  for  one  to  two  months. 
At  that  stage,  as  the  children  began  to  coti- 
oentrate  on  grammatical  stnurture,  they 
produced  fewer  new  words.  Three  or  four 
months  later,  however,  the  children  in  the 
active  program  were  able  to  express  them- 
selves in  full  sentences,  some  relatively  com- 
plex, while  most  of  the  children  In  the  control 
group  were  for  the  moet  part  still  producing 
unconnected  words. 

The  children  in  the  acUve  stimulation 
program  advanced  rapidly  not  only  in  ez- 
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presslon  but  in  comprehension  as  weU.  A  test 
given  first  at  36  months  and  thereafter  at 
three-month  intervals  measured  the  chil- 
dren's comprehension  of  16  different  gram- 
matical features  or  rules  of  the  English 
language.  At  every  point,  the  children  in  the 
experimental  group  showed  significantly  su- 
perior performance. 

Indeed,  on  a  whole  range  of  tests — ^from 
simply  matching  and  sorting  to  comprehen- 
sion and  motor  skills  to  tests  of  intellectual 
development  and  intelligence  quotient — ^the 
children  who  have  been  exposed  since  in- 
fancy to  the  daily  routine  of  mental  stimu- 
lation have  shown  remarkable  development 
in  contrast  with  the  children  in  the  control 
group.  This  holds  true  even  when  the  per- 
formance of  the  experimental  group  la  meas- 
ured against  the  norms  established  by  age 
peers  generally. 

Naturally  it  was  hoped  and  expected  that 
the  concentrated,  carefully  constructed  pro- 
gram of  stimulation  of  which  one  group  of 
children  was  to  be  exposed  would  result  In 
some  noticeable  differences.  But  the  original 
specific  goal  was  to  test  ways  of  preventing 
decline  In  Intellectual  development  in  chil- 
dren for  whom  such  decline  was  predictable 
on  a  variety  of  grounds.  What  was  not  an- 
ticipated by  Heber  and  his  colleagues  was 
the  marked  acceleration  in  a  range  of  intel- 
lectual skills  that  has  in  fact  occurred  over 
the  last  fo\ir  years  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  experimental  program. 

Those  differences  are  dramatized  in  the 
finding  that  at  43  months  of  age.  the  chil- 
dren in  the  active  stimulation  program  meas- 
ured an  average  of  33  I.Q.  points  higher  than 
the  children  in  the  control  group,  with  some 
of  them  registering  I.Q.'s  as  high  as  135. 
Equally  remarkable,  the  children  in  the  ex- 
perimental program  are  learning  at  a  rate 
that  Is  in  excess  of  the  norm  for  their  age 
peers  generally. 

The  results  of  four  years  of  effort  and 
analysis  that  have  gone  into  the  Milwaukee 
Project  obviously  are  extremely  promising. 
The  professional  educators,  social  scientists, 
and  teachers  Involved  are  nevertheless  cau- 
tious in  their  interpretation  of  those  results. 
For  one  thing,  they  want  to  collect  and  ana- 
lyze data  on  the  children  participating  In  the 
project  for  another  two  years  or  more. 

Further,  the  children  have  doubtless  be- 
come "test  wise,"  and  the  project  team  would 
like  more  time  to  assess  the  possible  effect 
of  this  kind  of  sophistication.  Nevertheless, 
the  children  in  the  control  group  have  been 
tested  as  often  as  those  in  the  experimental 
porgram,  and  so  the  difference  in  their  per- 
formance obvio\isly  results  from  differences 
In  their  educational  environment. 

Whatever  their  caution,  members  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  group  do  say  that,  as 
far  as  they  icnow,  the  intellectual  stimulation 
and  training  given  the  children  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Project  have  been  more  comprehen- 
sive and  intensive  than  that  to  which  any 
comparable  groups  of  infants  have  ever  been 
exposed.  In  the  course  of  their  efforts,  mem- 
bers of  the  team  have  developed  particular 
techniques — especially  In  the  area  of  verbal 
skill  development  and  reading  comprehen- 
sion— ^that  seem  to  have  affected  the  progress 
of  the  children,  though  team  members  are 
reluctant  to  suggest  that  those  techniques 
and  approaches  are  unique  or  even  complete- 
ly novel.  They  are,  in  any  case,  planning  a 
series  of  instructional  materials  based  on 
their  research  and  teaching  experience  In 
infant  education. 

Despite  the  scientific  caution  and  personal 
modesty  of  the  Wisconsin  group,  their  excite- 
ment at  the  possibilities  they  have  developed 
shows  through. 

"We  have  seen  a  capacity  for  learning  on 
the  part  of  extremely  young  children  that 
previously  I  would  not  have  believed  pos- 
sible," says  Heber.  "While  the  results  are  by 


no  means  fully  concltLslve  and  mxist  continue 
to  be  tested,  the  least  that  I  am  willing  to  say 
Is  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  experimental  program  ever  fall- 
ing back  to  the  level  of  their  age  peers  in  the 
lagging  control  group." 

In  any  case,  the  trend  of  the  data  being 
developed  in  the  Milwaukee  Project  engen- 
ders real  hope  that  mental  retardation  of 
the  kind  that  occurs  in  children  whose 
parents  are  poor  and  of  poor  ability  can  be 
prevented.  If  the  effort  Is  begun  early  amd 
remains  constant  in  the  early  years,  even 
very  serious  kinds  of  mental  and  intellectual 
disadvantage  can  possibly  be  forestalled. 


GRIEVANCE   PROCEDURES   IN   THE 
POREION  SERVICE 

Mr.  HUMPHRET?.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  introduced,  along  with  Senators 
Bayh,  Cooper,  and  Scott,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  formalized  grievance  procedure  in 
the  State  Department  similar  to  what  al- 
ready exists  in  other  departments  of  our 
Federal  Government.  It  is  my  imder- 
standlng  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  intends  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
bUl,  S.  2023. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  plans  for  such 
hearings  will  not  be  delayed  unneces- 
sarily, because  the  longer  we  wait,  the 
more  risk  is  involved  in  the  break- 
down of  management-employee  relations 
within  the  Foreign  Service.  The  basic 
rights  of  employees  within  this  most  im- 
portant service  of  our  Government,  which 
is  supposed  to  sei^e  as  an  exemplary  in- 
stitution of  American  society  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  must  not  be  neglected. 
These  rights  must  be  insured,  and  they 
will  be  if  S.  2023  is  passed. 

I  have  received  since  the  time  the  bill 
was  introduced  numerous  letters  of  sup- 
port and  encouragranent  from  members 
of  the  Foreign  Service,  "nie  American 
Foreign  Service  Association,  which  is  the 
representative  organ  of  employees  within 
thjat  service,  has  endorsed  S.  2023  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  association's  board  of  directors.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion and  an  article  by  Mike  Causey  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  resolution 
represents  the  concerted  opinion  of  the 
association  and  many  others  who  have 
called  attention  to  the  startling  lack  of 
individual  protection  and  Justice  within 
the  Foreign  Service. 

An  example  of  the  bureaucratic  bim- 
gling  at  the  sacrifice  of  devoted  and  tal- 
ented employees  of  the  Foreign  Service 
is  the  case  of  FSO  Miss  Allison  Palmer. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask) 
has  helped  to  bring  Miss  Palmer's  case 
before  the  public.  I  think  Mike  Causey's 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  explains 
very  well  the  Incredible  situation  involv- 
ing Miss  Palmer  and  the  larger  iasuee 
Involved. 

I  for  one  would  prefer  not  to  read  about 
these  cases  but  would  like  to  prevent 
them  from  ever  occurring.  I  think  the 
bill  I  am  cosponsoring  with  Senators 
Bayh,  Cooper,  and  Scott  would  do  just 
that.  I,  therefore,  ask  Senators  to  Join  us 
in  having  the  bill  passed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRo,  as  follows : 


BaaoLxmoir  adopted  at  Mkcmr  g  op  ths 
OF  DnxcTOBs,  Jxnfx  15.  19*71 

Whereas,  the  American  Foreign  SetTlee  As- 
sociation has  as  one  of  its  principal  puixMses 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  at  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States;  and. 

Whereas,  the  absence  of  due  process  for 
Foreign  Service  employees  to  obtain  protec- 
tion from  injustice,  unfair  treatment,  career 
damage,  reprisals,  or  arbitrary  administra- 
tive actions  must  be  rectified;  and. 

Whereas,  S.  3033  embodies  the  basic  pzln- 
clplee  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Service  Association  believes  nec- 
essary for  a  fair  and  Impartial  system  of 
grievances  and  appeals; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  readlyed  that  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Asaodatloci  Boanl 
of  Directors,  on  behalf  of  the  more  than  six 
thousand  actively  employed  members  of  this 
Association,  express  their  deep  i^preciatlon 
to  Senators  Bayh,  Humphrey,  Cooper  and 
Scott  for  sponsc^ng  S.  3033.  and  pledge  their 
firm  support  for  its  enactment  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date. 

[FYom  the  Washington  Post,  July  31.  1971] 

FORXIGN   SXBVICX  OVTIBS  A   SXJaPBISB 

(By  Mike  Causey) 

It  may  be  Just  a  coincidence,  but  last 
Tuesday  the  State  Department  offered  a  sur- 
prise, inunediate  Job  transfer  to  a  poet  9,000 
miles  away  in  Africa  to  a  woman  Foreign 
Service  officer  who  has  charged  department 
officials  with  sex  discrimination. 

Tuesday,  It  happens,  was  also  the  day  this 
column  outlined  details  of  a  speech  Sen. 
Cllirord  Case  (R-NJ.)  was  about  to  de- 
liver on  the  HiU.  In  It,  Case  roasted  the 
State  Department  for  unfair  treatment  of  FB 
Officer  Allison  Palmer. 

State  personnel  people  who  made  the 
transfer  offer  to  Africa  told  Kliss  Palmer  they 
had  seen  the  column  and  knew  all  about 
Case's  forthcoming  blast.  They  deny,  how- 
ever, that  the  transfer  was  made  for  any 
reason  other  than  that  she  was  needed  oyer> 
seas. 

Miss  Palmer  was  called  into  State's  per- 
sonnel section,  and  asked  how  she  felt  about 
taking  a  Job  in  the  Malagasy  Republic.  She 
was  told  her  reporting  time.  If  she  were  to 
accept,  would  be  within  two  weeks.  Miss 
Palmer  turned  down  the  offer,  saying  she 
had  only  been  back  m  this  country  for  about 
a  year. 

Earlier,  the  personnel  section  called  ths 
Office  of  Intelligence  and  Research,  where 
Miss  Palmer  now  works,  and  asked  if  It  would 
agree  to  the  transfer.  The  office  told  per- 
sonnd  It  wanted  to  keep  her. 

Miss  Palmer  told  this  column  that  she 
has  served  in  various  posts — from  Vietnam 
to  Ethiopia — but  that  she  was  normally  given 
six  months'  notice  of  a  new  assignment. 
State  generally  does  this,  although  it  can 
and  does  assign  PS  officers  on  shorter  notice 
in  emergency  situations.  A  "normal"  tour 
of  duty  here  after  overseas  serrtoe  to  tram 
two  to  four  yean. 

Miss  Palmer,  an  FS  4  officer  (tl7,761  to 
»31318)  Joined  the  Service  m  1900.  State  of- 
ficials replying  to  her  grievance  complaint, 
said  her  promotion  progress  has  been  better 
than  average.  Her  last  promotion  came  in 
1968. 

Her  complaint  aUegee  that  she  was  denied 
better  Jobs  and  assignments  In  some  posta 
because  several  ambassadors  dldnt  think  a 
woman  could  handle  the  work.  A  fln<1tng  by 
the  department's  legal  office  said  there  ma 
"evidence"  of  past  discrimination  in  her 
case. 

OfllclalB  have  told  interested  ocmgreaaman 
that  Miss  Palmer  would  probably  oome  out 
the  yletor  In  a  grievance  hearing.  But  be- 
fore that,  she  was  advised  by  the  equal  op- 
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portonlty  oOo*  ftt  tbe  Btat*  Dapartmant 
tbat  bar  eaner  mlgbt  tw  damagad  If  aba 
l»«aMd  ttM  otuHgaa. 

MaanwhUa.  aha  apparently  la&t  going  to 
tha  Malagasy  BapabUo.  And  tba  SUto  Da- 
partmant  apparantly  ought  to  taka  aoma 
loaaona  In  diplomatic  timing. 
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far  f awar  to  ba  found.  They  could  have  takan 
10,000  to  13.000  a  yaar  In  tha  early  iMCa  In- 
dallnttaly  without  depleting  the  atocka. 


two  ON  TBIAX. 


THE  DEPART&CENT  OF  STATE 
AT  SEA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presldoit,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ih- 
temational  Whaling  Commission  In 
Washington  has  left  our  Department  of 
State,  so  to  speak,  at  sea.  Although  the 
Senate  has  passed  Senate  Resolution  115 
I>ropo8ing  a  10-year  moratorium  on  the 
killing  of  whales,  our  Department  of 
State  came  away  txam  the  meeting  hav- 
ing aocompillshed.  according  to  one  ob- 
server, nothing.  The  result  will  be  1 
more  year  of  the  destruction  of  these 
magnificent  ocean  mammals  «tnd  pertiaps 
the  extinction  of  some  species  of  whales. 

Although  we  have  adopted  regulations 
in  the  United  States  that  prohibit  Amer- 
ican fishing  vessels  from  taking  whales, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  gain  agreement 
from  the  other  major  whaling  countries, 
Russia  and  Japan,  on  the  need  for  greatly 
restricting  the  harvest  of  whales.  Tlie  re- 
sult, according  to  the  experts,  is  that  the 
very  existence  of  many  species  of  whales 
is  threatttied. 

This  is  a  situation  which  requires  ac- 
tive, firm  pressure  on  those  countries 
that  continue  a  destructive  whale  har- 
vest. It  requires  an  active,  firm  diplo- 
matic policy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  requires  that  we  put  the  contitd 
of  whaling  high  on  our  international  pri- 
ority Hat.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  not  done  this  to 
date.  I  woul  1  hope  that  we  might  see  the 
Department  of  State  take  a  much  more 
forceful  role  in  pursuing  limitations  on 
the  whale  harvest  than  It  has  in  the  past 

Luda  Mouat,  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  has  written  an  excellent  article 
summarizing  the  latest  developments 
oonceming  the  killing  of  whales.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  her  article, 
dated  Friday,  July  30,  1971.  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

BLUNTDfO  TH«  WBALZNO  INDUSTST'S  HaXPOOM 

(By  LucU  Mouat) 

WASRnraroH. — ^The  romantic  whaUns  dave 
Of  MMvUle%  "Moby  Dick"  are  no^are.  iL, 
whaUng  Industry  has  combed  the  world's  aeaa 
wltii  such  effldency  that  several  ^>ecle8  of  the 
giant  mammwl  are  close  to  extinction. 

A  vivid  case  in  point  Is  the  now-raw  blue 
whale,  largeet  member  of  the  whale  family 
While  30.000  were  killed  In  a  single  year 
aome  40  years  ago,  today  only  an  estimated 
•00  to  3,000  of  the  creatures  still  exist. 

The  problem  has  intensified  In  recent  years. 
In  the  igso's  more  whales  were  killed — ^for 
oU  and  meat  processed  Into  pet  food,  cos- 
metics, candles,  and  fertilizer — than  In  any 
decade  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

So  scarce  are  they  becoming  that  whale 
buntara  can  barely  flu  the  generous  quotas 
the  Industry  Is  allowed.  While  himters  snared 
80.000  large  fln  whales  for  Instance,  from 
tbe  Antarctic  In  19«1,  taking  nearly  three 
times  the  sustainable  yield,  they  now  catch 
closer  to  2,500  flns  a  year  because  there  are 


ALTIBirATIVS  CATCH 

As  altamatlvea,  younger  whales,  and  amallar 
■pedes,  aucb  aa  sel,  mink*,  dolpblna.  and 
I>orpol«ea.  are  being  sought.  Any  semblance 
of  q>ort  In  the  venture  (If  ever  there  was 
any)  la  long  gone  alnoe  whale  hunters  uae 
such  aopbiatlcated  aids  as  b^oopters,  radar, 
noise  devlcea  to  scare  the  mammals,  and  ex- 
plosive harpons. 

"It's  a  hideous  trl\miph  of  efficiency — tbe 
wbalea  don't  stand  a  chance,"  says  Mrs.  CXixla- 
tlne  Stevens,  president  of  the  Anittn^i  wel- 
fare Inatltute. 

While  some  whale  protection  measures 
have  been  taken,  most  conservation  groups 
feel  the  action  to  date  falls  far  short  of  the 
need. 

Main  regulatory  body  for  the  whaling  In- 
duatry  la  tbe  International  Whaling  Commls- 
Blon  (IWO) ,  founded  in  1946  by  17  Interastad 
nations,  lliougb  charged  with  conservation 
of  whales.  It  la— In  the  eyes  of  envlionmen- 
tallsts — noticeably  more  Interested  In  the 
short-term  profit  of  tbe  Industry. 

I.  Fujlat,  head  of  Indtiatrlal  flahlng  tnter- 
eats  in  J«4>an,  has  been  chairman  of  tba  IWC 
for  the  past  three  years.  Many  of  the  other 
member  governments  are  represented  by  fish- 
ery or  agricultural  officials. 

QUOTAS    BET   HXOR 

Although  the  group  seta  annual  quotas 
on  whale  catches,  they  are  generally  much 
higher  than  Its  own  scientific  advisory  com- 
mittee recommends  in  the  interests  of  pre- 
serving the  various  species.  IWC  meetings, 
held  every  June  and  most  recently  here  in 
Washington,  are  conducted  In  secret  though 
a  handful  of  International -environmental - 
group  representatives  are  allowed  to  sit  In  as 
observers  (but  only  If  they  keep  mum  about 
details  of  proceedlnga) . 

This  year  the  United  States  took  a  strong 
conservationist  stand  at  tbe  IWO  meetings. 
0.S.  Oommlasloner  Dr.  J.  L.  McHugb,  a  pro- 
'•■aor  of  marine  resoinves  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  Tork  and  the  man  elected 
as  IWC's  chairman  for  the  next  three-year 
term,  foroeTully  iirged  reforms  which  the 
commission  bad  talked  about  In  a  casual  way 
for  years. 

Top  on  his  agenda  was  agreement  to  an 
International  observer  scheme  (to  ensure 
that  whalers  stick  honestly  to  allotted 
quotas,  spcu«  protected  species  and  adhere 
to  other  IWC  regulatlona)  and  to  abolition 
of  the  so-called  blue-whale  unit,  a  measwe- 
ment  system  devised  In  1937  which  sets 
quotas  on  the  basis  of  whale  oU  rather  than 
by  q>eclea.  Tbday  a  unit  Is  considered  tbe 
equivalent  of  two  fln  or  six  ael  or  six  Bryde's 
whales. 

UmjE  ACCOIfPUSHXD 

In  the  end.  by  most  assessments,  the  U.S. 
put  on  an  Impressive  show  but  accomplished 
little.  Although  an  international -observer 
plan  was  agreed  to  In  principle,  the  all-Im- 
portant details  have  yet  to  be  worked  out. 
These  are  due  to  be  discussed  soon  and  the 
possibility  for  agreement  prior  to  the  next 
Antarctic  season  still  exists. 

The  commission  also  agreed  that  next  year 
It  would  consider  abolition  of  the  blue-whale 
unit.  In  setting  quotas  the  IWC  cut  last 
year's  allowance  in  the  North  Pacific  by  30 
percent  but  approved  Norway's  propoeal  for 
a  subatantUI  3300  blue- whale  luits  (the 
VA.  had  recommended  1,800)  In  the  Antarc- 
tic. With  this  quota,  the  fin-whale  population 
will  be  further  reduced. 

"There  were  some  encouraging  signs  but 
there's  still  a  long  way  to  go,"  says  a  spokes- 
man for  the  U.8.  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  the  subject  of  this  year's  IWC  meeting. 
"We're  cautiously  hopeful  to  the  point  where 
we're  going  to  stick  with  the  Commission  for 
at  least  another  year." 


At  tba  opening  plenary  seaalon  U.  Alexia 
Jobnaon,  Ubdenecretary  of  state  for  Polit- 
ical Affairs,  had  obaarred  that  the  very  con- 
cept of  the  IWC  aa  an  effective  way  of  deal- 
ing with  conservation  of  irtialea  was  on  trial. 

Mrs.  Joan  Mclntyre,  r^reeentatlve  of  tbe 
Friends  of  the  Barth  who  sat  in  on  mosA  of 
the  commission's  deliberations,  was  less  gen- 
erous than  the  government  In  her  appraisal: 
"Essentially  the  commission  accomplished 
nothing.  It  promised  to  do  more  next  year 
and  that's  about  It." 

The  United  Statea.  which  has  virtually  no 
whaling  industry  of  Ita  own  but  has  been 
Importing  26  to  80  percent  of  the  woridt 
whale  products  has  recently  taken  the  lead 
In  a  number  of  strong  whale-conservation 
moves. 

Despite  the  objectioos  of  furriers  and  other 
commercial  Interests.  Congress  in  1969  man- 
aged to  peas  Into  law  an  endangered-apadaa 
bill.  With  this  as  his  iMckstop,  former  In- 
terior Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlokel  late  last  fan 
put  eight  whale  species  (Including  the  sperm 
and  major  baleen  whalea)  on  the  "endan- 
gered" list,  thus  effectively  Uuring  any  im- 
ports with  thoae  ingredients.  Criticised  by 
commercial  Intereata,  he  held  firm  on  grounds 
that  the  law  charged  him  with  "preventing 
condltlona"  that  lead  to  extinction. 

KAKLT    POSmVK   ACTION 

"We're  not  going  to  wait  imtU  aU  these 
species  are  on  the  brink  of  extlnotloa  before 
we  take  poalUve  action."  he  insisted. 

Secrertary  of  Conunerce  Maurice  H.  atans 
followed  up  the  Hlckel  action  a  few  months 
ago  by  taUng  steps  to  end  the  last  whaUng 
In  the  United  States.  Scui  Franclaco^  Dal 
Monte  fishing  company,  which  takee  in  about 
100  whalea  a  year  in  addition  to  Its  m^iw 
fishing  activity,  wiU  loae  Its  whaling  Uoanae 
at  the  end  of  December. 

Curtently  there  Is  a  widespread  move  In 
tbU  country  to  secure  a  10-year  moratorium 
on  all  whaling.  A  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  call  for  such  action 
passed  the  Senate  without  debate  June  29 
and  Is  under  consideration  In  the  House.  In 
Introducing  the  bill  there,  B^.  WlUlam  S. 
Broomfleld  (B)  of  Michigan,  obaervlng  that 
"the  whale  has  no  lobby,"  termed  the  ban 
"the  only  possible  solution"  to  the  problem. 

Such  groups  aa  tbe  Environmental  Defanae 
Fund.  New  Tork  Zoological  Society,  Friends 
of  the  Earth,  and  the  Society  for  Animal 
Protection  Legislation  have  been  working 
hard  to  biUld  public  pressure  for  such  a 
moratorium. 

Supporters  point  to  the  return  of  the  gray 
whale  (on  the  IWC  protected  list)  to  tbe 
Oallfornla  coast  aa  an  example  of  what  a 
moratorium  mlghft  accomplish.  They  also 
point  out  that  female  whales  only  produce 
calvea  once  every  four  or  five  yeaia  and 
us\xally  one  at  a  time.  Moratorium  advocates 
also  stress  that  research  into  whale  intelli- 
gence and  social  behavior  has  only  begun  to 
be  tapped. 

Dr.  Roger  S.  Payne  of  the  Institute  for 
Animal  Beiiavlor,  whose  research  Into  whale 
sounds  recently  has  led  to  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord titled  "Songs  of  the  Humpback  Whale," 
calls  the  animals  the  "most  beguiling,  gentle 
creatures  on  earth." 

Much  of  the  researdi  data  to  date,  includ- 
ing census  figures,  are  based  on  whale  car- 
casses. Biologists  are  eager  to  atudy  them  as 
living  creatures  In  their  natural  habitat.  A 
moratorium  would  give  them  that  ODpor- 
tunity. 

"We've  been  killing  whales  much  faster 
than  we've  been  learning  about  them,"  says 
Mrs.  Mclntyre. 

KKT8  TO  CONSXaVATION 

In  the  final  analysis,  those  concerned  with 
whale  conservation  consider  public  opinion 
and  the  pocketbook  key  t\imlng  points  In 
their  effort.  Unilateral  U.S.  moves,  they  know. 
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are  not  enough.  Obaenrera  ara  encouraged 
that  at  least  the  awareneaa  of  growing  pubUo 
concern  is  there  to  act  aa  a  preesiire  agent. 
They  point  to  the  precedent  set  by  tbe  Sovlat 
Union's  ban  on  killing  pcdar  bean  (IINMI), 
anddol|rtUna  (1988). 

Also  wban  Sen.  Fted  Harris  (D)  at  Okla- 
homa, author  at  a  sweeping  ooean-mammal 
protaotloii  bill,  visited  reoeintly  wltti  a  Bua- 
sian  fishery  official  In  Moaoow,  he  was  toUl 
that  the  Soviet  Union  wouldn't  stop  killing 
whalea  untU  other  nations  did.  (Together 
Jiqjan  and  the  Soviet  Union  account  for  86 
percent  of  aU  Whales  killed.)  CXimpared  to 
the  usual  retort  of  whaling  n^i.t.inins  that 
there  are  plenty  of  whales  still  In  the  seaa, 
this  comment  cuts  to  the  hefut  of  the  matter 
and  polnta  up  anew  tbe  need  for  Interna- 
tional accord. 

Economlc&lly,  whaling  la  oonsldered  a  small 
business.  In  all,  it  may  bring  in  S150  million 
for  all  nations  taking  part  in  it.  Substitutes 
tar  all  whale  products  are  avaUable.  If  these 
facts  in  addition  to  the  U.S.  move  to  hav« 
a  moratorium  do  not  encourage  whalws  to 
turn  to  other  more  profitable  venturea,  soma 
observers  suggeat  a  boycott  of  Otibts  goods 
from  whaling  nations  may  stiffice  as  the  extra 
prod  needed. 


NATIONAL     ASSOCIATION    FOR 
MENTAL   HEALTH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  Soiate  to  take  note  of  the  open- 
ing on  August  2  of  the  new  headquar- 
ters of  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health  In  the  Washington  area. 

The  association  Is  moving  its  head- 
quarters from  New  York  to  Wa^Ung- 
ton.  It  has  made  great  strides  since  its 
beginning  in  1908  in  promoting  im- 
proved programs  in  health  care  for  per- 
sons suffering  from  mental  illness.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  history 
and  backgroimd  of  this  organization  be 
printed  in  the  Rkoord,  together  with 
other  noteworthy  information  about  the 
association's  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

A  Bancr  Histobt  and  BACKoaotTifD 
ORicnf  AND  ruaposK 

The  primary  function  of  tbe  National  As- 
sociation for  Mental  Health  Is  to  promote 
citizen  Interest  and  activity  on  behalf  of  the 
mentally  ill  and  for  the  cause  of  mental 
health.  The  Association  dates  Its  origin  from 
1909  when  Clifford  Beers,  an  ex-mental 
patient  and  author  of  A  Mind  That  Found 
Itself,  founded  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  In  1960  the  Committee 
merged  with  two  other  organizations.  The 
National  Mental  Health  Foundation  and  The 
Psychiatric  Poimdatlon,  to  fc«n  a  united 
front  as  The  National  Association  for  Mental 
Health.  The  original  and  continuing  purposes 
of  the  Association  are : 

(1)  to  Improve  attitude  toward  mental  ill- 
ness and  the  mentally  ill; 

(2)  to  Improve  services  for  the  mentally 
111; 

(3)  to  work  for  the  prevention  of  mental 
illness  and  to  promote  mental  health. 


Soon  after  the  merger  of  the  three  orga- 
nizations m  1950,  the  Association  defined 
broad  functions  designed  to  move  tbe  Asso- 
ciation more  quickly  toward  tbe  fulfillment 
of  Its  goals. 

It  was  determined  tbat  tba  Aaaodatton'a 
resources  and  energy  would  be  devoted  to 
these  basic  programs. 

Research  into  the  causes,  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  cure  of  mental  lUnaas; 


Social  action  to  bring  about  humane  legis- 
lation, sound  admlnlatratlve  pollciea,  ade- 
quate facilities  and  sufllolenit  flnandng  to 
offer  the  best  poaalble  prevention  detection, 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs; 

Education  aimed  at  both  the  general  pub- 
lic and  professional  groups  about  mental  Ill- 
ness and  mental  health  and  what  can  be 
done  about  it; 

Service  to  patlenta  and  tbe  community. 

Early  in  tbe  decade  of  the  eo's,  tba  Aaao- 
clatlon  selected  q>eclflc  actlvltlea  wMbln 
these  broad  programs  to  be  given  special  em- 
phasis: 

Improved  care  and  treatment  for  "i^tntal 
hospital  patients 

Aftercare  and  rehabilitation 

Treatment,  education  and  special  services 
for  mentally  111  children 

Community  mental  health  services. 
crancTTTU  Ain>  nNAMCDra 

The  Association  Is  comprised  of  960  Chap- 
ters serving  a  dty,  county,  metropolitan  area, 
or  combination  of  counties,  49  Dlvlslona 
(forty-dgtat  State  Associations  and  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia),  and  a  National  head- 
qiiarters. 

Tbe  groes  Income  of  tbe  Association  at  all 
levels  In  recent  years  has  been  In  excess  of 
$9,000,000,  but  less  than  $10,000,000.  About 
ona-balf  of  the  income  Is  derived,  from  Unit- 
ed Fund  allocations,  and  one-half  from  in- 
dependent sources.  The  National  Program 
and  Operational  budget  la  81300,000  of 
which  70%  la  derived  from  State  Dlvtalona 
and  Ix>cal  Chapters.  A  complete  «iT>f.TM;iiti 
statement  la  available  from  tbe  National 
Office. 

Bbbxabch 

TiM  National  Association  for  Mental 
Health  supports  important  reaearch  studies 
on  the  causes,  treatment  and  prevention  of 
mental  illness.  Seed  money  is  granted  for 
projects  In  their  initial  and  exploratory 
stages — projects  not  suflldently  devdoped  to 
receive  major  grants.  Investments  are  made 
In  projects  directed  by  young,  promising  re- 
search sdentlsts  concerned  as  much  with 
the  training  value  of  the  project  as  wltb 
specific  findings.  Interim  grants  are  made 
to  research  projects  seeking  larger  and  long- 
er term  grants  from  governmental  and  other 
soiu'oes.  Since  Its  beginning  in  1960,  the  na- 
tional research  program  has  Invested  more 
than  one  mllUon  dollars  in  studies  aimed  at 
finding  causes,  new  treatments,  cures  and 
means  of  preventing  mental  illness. 

SCOTTISH    KITX 

Iba  NAMH  research  program  is  essentially 
an  extension  of  the  significant  studies  spon- 
sored and  funded  by  the  Supreme  Council 
33°  Scottish  Bite  Northern  Masonic  Juria- 
dlctlon,  U.S.A..  and  administered  by  the 
national  office  of  NAMH  or  its  predecessor 
since  1933.  This  research  group,  probably 
the  most  prestigious  in  the  Add  of  mental 
Illness,  has  been  a  pioneer  In  funding  Im- 
portant studies  in  the  field  of  schizophrenia. 
Concentrating  on  schizophrenia  since  its  in- 
ception. It  has  an  Important  focus  on  bio- 
logical work.  It  has  had  a  band  in  most  of 
the  Important  discoveries  made  In  tbe  field 
In  the  last  three  decades.  Nearly  $2,600,000 
has  gone  Into  this  research  program.  For 
many  years,  until  the  Federal  Government 
began  to  take  an  active  role  in  psychiatric 
reaearch,  this  was  the  major  source  of  funds 
for  studies  in  schizophrenia.  It  stUl  fills  an 
In^xotant  niche  as  the  oldest  and  the  most 
highly  effective  funding  agency  devoted  an- 
tlrdy  to  scblBopbrenla. 

Tbe  national  research  program  renders  a 
unique  service  meeting  several  special  con- 
ditions and  needs: 

1.  Dlverdfleatlon  of  research  support. 

a.  Making  "seed  money"  grants  for  proj- 
ects In  thdr  Initial  exploratory  stages. 

3.  Making  smaU  Investments  In  proJecU 


directed  by  young,  promising  reaearch  sd- 
entlsts, ensuring  their  continuation  in  tba 
fldd. 

4.  Involvement  of  additional  scientists  in 
tbe  allocation  of  research  funds,  thus  stimu- 
lating the  exchange  of  research  informa- 
tion and  the  wider  Identlflcatlon  of  fruitful 
areas  of  reeearch. 

In  keeping  with  our  policy  of  adaptability 
to  meet  immediate  needs,  the  Association 
Is  exploring  greater  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation about  research  achievements  toward 
the  goal  of  greater  use  of  these  achievements 
to  benefit  the  mentally  ill. 

iMFaovKD  Caib  dt  Hospitals 
State  ho^itals  for  the  mentally  ill  otm- 
tlnue  to  provide  essential  services  to  large 
numbers  of  patients,  and  new  and  imagina- 
tive treatment  programs  are  reducing  the 
patient  population  of  these  bo^ltals. 

However,  the  shortage  of  trained  personnd 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  treatment  fadlltl^ 
continue  to  be  major,  haunting  problems  In 
many  of  our  states.  ConssquenUy,  many 
State  Divisions  of  the  NaUonal  Aaaoclatlon 
for  Mental  Health  stiU  devote  much  effort  to- 
ward the  resolution  of  the  critical  issues  un- 
derlying the  problems — InsuflJcient  staff 
Inadequate  funds,  and  persistent  public 
^athy.  **      «» 

In  addition,  to  protect  patlenta  from  In- 
fringement on  their  rights  during  admlsdon 
and  discharge  procedures,  the  Association  has 
continued  to  emphaUoaUy  urge  the  adoptioo 
of  tbe  "Interstate  Compact  on  Mental 
Health."  The  Compact,  a  uniform  code,  pro- 
vides for  patient  treatment  In  the  area  re- 
quested by  the  patient,  regardless  of  legal 
reddence,  and  for  hospitalization  near  rela- 
tives and  friends  whenever  poedble. 

A  nimiber  of  Chapters  give  assistance  to 
patients  and  families  during  court  proce- 
dures rdatlve  to  admissions,  and  retumlxw 
patients  are  often  aided  by  local  Aasoda«^ 
vduntCMB  to  make  certain  thdr  rlgbta  ara 
protected.  ^a   —  »™ 

Thousands  of  volunteers  provide  numer- 
ous services  to  patients  acroas  the  nation. 
These  indude  person-to-peraon  recreatlon, 
paraonal  services,  and  many  Imaglnatlva  ae- 
^^^^crwtted  by  volunteers— fashion  ther- 
apy programs,  patient  art  and  drama  pro- 
grams, trips  to  town,  attendance  at  spot^nc 
evwQts.  hoUday  gifts  and  programs.^mOTS 
partldpatlon,  creative  writing,  music  ther- 
apy, and  other  forms  of  activity  vrtilcb  bring 
contact  with  out-of-the-bospital  life  to  tha 
bo^taliaed  paOents.  *"»  w  ma 

Aid  is  provided  to  famlUes  also  through 
transportation,  InfOTmaUon  and  educatton 
■ervlcee.  A  daadc  pubUcatlon  for  famlUea 
and  tat  all  concerned  wltb  an  Individual  pa- 
tl^t  and  his  boq>ltal  progress  Is  tbe  NAMH 
pubUcattoo  "Mental  nineaa-A  Oulde  for  tba 
«mily.  The  book  was  rewritten  In  1967  by 
tbe  anthor,  Bdlth  Stem,  and  now  Indudea 
a  chapter  on  community  mental  health  and 
community  mental  health  centers,  and  on 
peyohlatric  facUiUes  in  a  general  hoepKaL 
This  publication  and  others  regarding  tba 
bo^ltallaed  patient  and  his  treatment  ara 
given  wide  dlstrtbxition  by  the  a— ry^^tlnn. 

Amotam  ams  BatAsiurATTow 
Tbe  percentage  of  paUenta  who  zvtom  to 
hoq>itaU  becatise  of  Inadequate  afteraara 
and  rehabUiUtlon  services  In  the  c(»nmtinl. 
ties  to  which  they  return  continues  to  chal- 
lenge the  Association.  In  cooperation  wltb 
vocational  rahabUltotlon  agendea  and  other 
appropriate  oommnnltly  agendea,  NAMH 
Dlvldons  and  Chaptara  aaalat  ratumliM  pa- 
tients in  their  adjustment  to  tba  ■n^al  Ufa 
of  commimities  and  In  finding  approprtata 
employment  and  living  oppcrtonltiea. 

Some  of  tbe  programs  dardopad  to  maat 
these  needs  ara  sbdterad  warkabops  offer- 
ing re-tralnlng  opportunities,  aodal  dubs 
when  ratumlng  patients  can  comfortably 
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regain  aoelal  confidence  and  partldpata  In 
group  acUvltlea.  re-employment  progranv 
aimed  at  finding  employment  !^>proprlata  to 
the  aklUa  of  the  patlenta,  and  halfway  houees 
rtaalgned  to  provide  the  patient  with  a  living 
and  learning  experience  that  bridges  the  gap 
between  hospital  and  community. 

OlTlBlonB  and  Chapters  tailor  their  after- 
care and  rehabilitation  serrlcea  to  fit  local 
commiinlty  and  hoepltal  situationB.  Among 
such  personalized  services  are  the  "Adopt-A- 
PaUent,"  "Plrst  Friends,"  and  "Hocnecom- 
Ing"  programs.  Through  programs  like  these, 
volunteers  bring  patients  back  to  normal 
community  life  and  eqierlence. 

Successful  program  experiences  are  shared 
throughout  the  Association  so  those  pro- 
grams which  have  proved  most  effective  may 
be  extended  to  as  many  patients  as  possible. 

OoMMimxri   MmTAL  BUlth  Smvickb 

Voltowlng  tb«  report  to  CXmgress  and  to 
tha  ootmtry  by  th«  Joint  Ootnmlssloix  on 
Ksntal  XUnsas  and  Health  In  IMl,  govem- 
msntal  and  prtrate  ageodea  began  planning 
a  "bold  nev  ^tfifoach"  to  piovlda  treatmemt 
for  the  mentally  lU.  At  that  time,  the  Na- 
tknal  AasocUtloii  for  ICental  Baaltli  began 
to  anoooraga  the  establishment  of  psyehla- 
trto  aarvloes  In  general  hospitals  so  more  and 
mors  patients  oould  be  successfully  treated 
wttbout  going  to  state  hospitals  hospitals 
that  are  all  too  frequently  located  In  Isolated 
areas,  and  n^ilch  are  generally  overaowded 
and  nndentaffed.  The  new  approach,  fonnu- 
lated  1>y  tihe  National  Inatltute  at  ICedtal 
Health  and  suppcnted  by  funds  appropriated 
by  OccgresB.  Is  designed  to  provide  early 
treatment  at  the  first  signs  of  break-down, 
without  XtM  patient  having  to  leave  family 
or  community. 

In  recent  years.  Association  volunteer*  and 
other  Interested  citizens  have  served  on 
statewide  planning  and  Information-gather- 
ing committees  to  develop  plans  for  provid- 
ing these  new  services  in  each  of  the  fifty 
states.  During  the  planning  period  which 
ended  June  19W.  Congress  acted  to  provide 
funds  for  the  construction  and  staffing  of 
community  mental  health  centers.  The  reg- 
ulations governing  the  distribution  of  these 
funds  were  written  In  such  a  way  as  to  guar- 
antee the  right  and  opportimlty  of  every 
citizen  to  receive  the  type  of  care  he  needed 
when  he  needed  It.  All  levels  of  NAMH  began 
serlo\is  and  careful  study  of  the  regiUatlons 
and  proceeded  to  work  on  the  community 
organization,  education,  and  social  action 
needed  to  plan  for  such  services  and  to  apply 
for  f vmds  to  develop  them. 

Planning  for  a  ooc^eratlva  community 
mental  health  servloe  mandated  Hw  In- 
volvemant  at  many  pubUo  and  prlvwta  agen- 
flles.  m  most  Instances.  Dlvlsloos  and  Obap- 
tmm  at  the  National  Assnctotlon  for  Mental 
Htelth  proflded  th«  vahldss  for  tbasa  «z- 
ohangea.  In  tboae  areas  of  the  country  where 
oantcn  are  now  established.  Dlvlsiooa  and 
abaptens  oonttnue  to  work  wttb  the  oentsta 
to  help  refine  their  programs  and  overcome 
nnezpacted  problems  In  the  developmeat  of 
the  fun  spectrum  of  services  for  the  com- 
mimlty.  One  of  the  more  serious  handicaps 
to  the  growth  of  the  number  at  oenteca  is 
the  need  to  provide  local  »»»**/>>«i"j  funds  In 
order  to  qualify  for  federal  aid.  Divisions  and 
Chapters  are  consequently  deeply  involved  In 
planning  and  seeking  ways  to  provide  tax 
tappott  for  the  ^^*^*^*r^  funds. 

Cbildbooo  lixMrai.  Imrasa 
OhUdran  are  tiM  hope  at  tb»  future.  Ttwy 

wlU  be  tomosTOwls  leaders.  They  will  t>e  tlie 

artiMtors.  ttis  seteatMs.  the  IndustrlaUaU 

and  the  (aotory  wcrkets. 
An  Important  part  of  Itils  foturs  la  ttte 

mantaUy  lU  dilld  w<m>  Is  too  oftea  forgotten. 

A  few  facts  tiiat  point  vip  the  orttloal  naad 


for  better  services  for  Itia  mrsntaUy  Ul  cfaUd 
imduds: 

10%  of  all  scbool  age  diUdcan  have  emo> 
tlonal  problems  requiring  psydklatrlo  help. 

About  478.000  children  \mdsr  18  yeaca  <a 
age  received  some  servloe  In  a  psyobiatrlo  fa- 
culty In  the  United  States  last  year. 

Suldde  is  the  second  leading  cause  of 
death  among  college  students. 

The  number  of  boys  ages  10  to  14  In  mental 
hospitals  has  Inoreased  six-fold  since  1960 
compared  with  a  two-fold  Increase  In  this 
population  group. 

cuuxifT  Acnvims 

Through  efforts  at  Chapter,  Division  and 
National  levels,  the  Association  la  striving  to 
Insure  these  baslo  servloes : 

Developmental  and  psyoho-educatlonal  as- 
seeement  of  each  child's  special  treatment 
and  educational  needs. 

Treatment  for  the  child  and  his  family 
when  Indicated.  Psychiatric,  psyohologloal. 
social  work  and  other  support  servloes  should 
be  available  as  needed. 

I^>eclal  education  programs  In  the  schools. 

Special  day  care  (and  treatment  services) 
In  the  schools  and  In  the  community. 

Special  residential  fadlltlea  ftar  emotion- 
ally disturbed  ehlldran  and  adolescents. 

Separate  facilities  and  treatment  programs 
for  children  In  gwieral  and  mental  hoq>ltals. 

UtUlaatlon  of  oommiinlty  resources  to  keep 
families  of  the  mentally  111  Intact. 

Rehabilitation  fadllttes  Including  q>eolal 
•ducatloa,  vocational  training,  and  organized 
recreational  and  social  experiences. 

Treatment  resources  to  meet  the  Inability 
of  one  family's,  the  school,  and  the  com- 
munity to  provide  essential  supportive  serv- 
loes sued  as  partial  hospitalization  care,  half- 
way houses,  and  social  habitation  programs. 


NTTROOEN  SI7PERSATDRATION 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  cui  estimated  75  percent  of  the  sea- 
ward migration  of  Jttrenlle  salmon  and 
steelhead  from  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers  were  Ulled. 
llie  major  cause  of  this  devastating;  loss 
of  fish  was  nitrogen  supersaturatioii. 

mtrogen  supersaturatlon  is  caused  by 
water  picking  up  air  as  it  plunges  over  the 
spillway  of  a  dam  Into  the  basin  below. 
The  nitrogen  creates  gas  biAMes  in  the 
blood  vessels  of  fish,  impairing  or  destroy- 
ing them.  If  the  level  of  nitrogen  super- 
saturation  Is  about  110  percent,  it  kills 
the  fish,  young  and  adult,  whether  they 
are  upstream  or  downstream  migrants. 
During  the  peak  runs  last  May  and  Jxme. 
these  levels  were  over  130  percent. 

These  facts  have  qpelled  disaster  for  my 
State  of  Oregon  as  well  as  for  Washing- 
ton and  Idaho. 

Becatue  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem, 
I  appeared  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  PiAUc  Works  to 
pr(H)06e  emergency  measures  to  alleviate 
the  nitrogen  supersaturatlon^ipqroblem. 
The  UJ8.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
designed  a  slotted  bulkhead,  which  is  a 
gate  full  of  rectangular  holes,  that  is  In- 
stalled in  the  intake  gate  of  the  skeleton 
ixywerhouse  bays  in  the  dams  designed 
for  future  turbine-generator  units.  "Rie 
slotted  gate  allows  water  to  pass  throu^, 
rather  than  over,  the  dam,  thereby  de- 
creasing the  volume  of  water  exposed  to 
the  air  to  pick  up  nitrogen. 

lUs  plan  was  devtiopoA  after  the  fiscal 
1972  budget  program  was  formulated,  so 
no  funds  were  included  in  the  PresldcDt's 


1972  budget  requests  for  cmstructlon  and 
Installation  of  the  slotted  bulkheads. 
That  Is  why  I  asked  the  committee  for 
emergency  measures.  Under  the  normal 
process  of  appropriations  additiciis  for 
unbudgeted  items  are  not  usually  allo- 
cated until  late  fall.  This  would  not  have 
allowed  sufficient  time  to  complete  in- 
stallation of  the  slotted  bulkheads  in  tiie 
three  Snake  River  dams  before  next 
year's  fish  runs. 

I  am  extremely  grateful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, including  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  STximis) ,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works,  the  Sen- 
ator fran  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellendek), 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Youifo) ,  who  serves  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  committee.  I  know  that  I 
reflect  the  views  of  my  fellow  Oregonlans 
in  thanking  the  ccHnmittee  for  including 
the  emergency  measures  necessary  for 
the  installation  of  the  slotted  bulkheads 
at  the  Ice  Harbor.  Little  Goose,  and 
Lower  Monumental  Dams. 

I  would  also  like  to  reiterate  my  sup- 
port for  the  cwitinuatlon  of  a  highly  in- 
tensified research  and  development  pro- 
gram to  provide  the  best  possible  long- 
term  solution  to  the  nitrogen  supersatu- 
ratlon problem  as  socoi  as  practicable. 


18  LEIBXTRE  A  THREAT? 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  2  contains  an 
interesting  article  from  Moscow  about 
the  views  of  Dr.  Pyotr  Kt^jitsa,  one  of 
the  finest  minds  In  Russia. 

His  news  about  the  modem  society  are 
worthy  of  our  most  serious  c(msldera- 
tions. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
asfoUows: 

Russian  Sxxb  Trxzat  in  Lxibukk 
(By  Bernard  Owerteman) 

MoBcow,  August  1.— Dr.  Pyotr  L.  Kapltaa. 
the  Soviet  physicist,  says  civilization  Is 
threatened  by  the  increase  In  wealth  and 
leisure  time  in  advanced  industrial  countries. 
He  advocates  a  more  liberal  education  tJhat 
would  turn  out  independent -minded,  creative 
thinkers  able  to  cope  with  the  new  life  style 
of  the  future. 

In  an  article  In  the  monthly  Journal 
Voprosy  Plloeofll  (Questions  of  Philosophy) . 
Dr.  Kapltsa  warns  that  the  technological 
revolution  already  has  produced  signs  of 
social  decay  among  youth  In  highly  de- 
veloped capitalist  countries  and  be  sug- 
gests, by  ImpUcatlon.  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  be  immune  to  similar  social 
problems. 

He  finds  that  the  gloomy  prognosis  of 
Aldous  Huxley  In  "Brave  New  World"  Is 
coming  true  In  some  ci4>ltallst  countries.  Peo- 
ple, with  free  time  and  secured  «i«*n«i>|  sit- 
uations, have  turned,  he  said  to  SSK. 
narcotics  and  cheap  entertalmnent  to  Irosp 
busy. 

TOUTH   UiCKB  nfCKHTlVS 

"Toung  people,  not  having  to  fear  for  to- 
morrow, lack  the  necessity  to  fight  for  thair 
exlstance  and  this  gives  rise  to  a  situation 
in  which  they  face  no  problems  that  requires 
their  strength  and  win."  be  says.  "AU  this. 
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taken  together,  deprives  the  life  of  young 
people  of  any  permanent  Inner  substance. 

"Different  forma  of  narcotics,  which  ai« 
more  and  more  common  tuning  young  peo- 
ple as  a  way  of  esc^lng  reality,  of  course, 
provide  only  temporary  escape.  But.  as  is 
known,  they  lead  to  breakdown  in  the  ner- 
vous system  and  deepend  spiritual  depres- 
sion. Crime  is  on  the  rise  among  young  peo- 
ple." 

Dr.  Ki4)ltsa.  who  is  77.  has  been  regarded 
as  a  liberal  intellectual,  who  has  objected 
to  narrow  aspects  of  Soviet  Ideology.  He  has 
publicly  supported  the  views  of  his  col- 
leagues. Andrei  D.  Sakharov,  who  has  called 
for  closer  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  solve  the 
world's  problems. 


COMMON   PROBLEMS   SI 

The  latest  article  by  Dr.  Kapltsa,  originally 
read  as  a  speech  In  Hungary  last  year.  Is 
unusual  in  the  Soviet  context  because  it  does 
not  contend  that  the  problems  faced  by  the 
United  States  are  unique.  In  effect,  he  en- 
dorses the  view  of  many  scientists  that  all 
developed  industrial  societies  have  common 
problems,  regardless  of  social  system.  This  Is 
loosely  known  as  the  "theory  of  convergence." 
It  turns  out  that  society  is  still  not  pre- 
pared to  make  profitable  use  of  the  material 
wealth  and  lelsiu^  time  with  which  It  has 
been  endowed  by  the  scientific-technological 
revolution."  he  said. 

He  added  that  some  Western  sociologists 
already  find  signs  of  "social  decay"  In  de- 
veloped oapltaJlst  countries,  see  no  w»y 
out  of  the  situation  and  have  come  to  the 
ooncliislon  that  mankind  Is  In  "the  final 
cycle  of  modem  civilization." 

"It  is  stated  that  an  Inability  to  make  use 
of  wealth  and  leisure  time  '^"  become  no 
less  of  a  danger  to  man  than  death  from  a 
nuclear  world  war,"  be  said. 

He  called  such  conclusions  "exaggerated 
and  premature,"  and  he  suggested  that  the 
way  out  was  to  give  people,  especially  young 
people,  a  "sense  of  existence,"  to  Instill  In 
them  an  Interest  In  solving  social  problems,  to 
educate  them  with  spiritual  qualltiee  neces- 
sary for  an  understanding  science  and  art." 
Dr.  Kapista  said  the  crucial  problem  In 
education  was  to  bring  out  the  creative  In- 
stlnot  In  man.  Everything  he  does,  would 
then  be  more  Interesting  and  better  for 
society,  he  adds,  criticizing  the  utilitarian 
approach  to  education  aimed  at  '~*^"g  a 
person  effectively  only  in  a  particular  area  of 
activity. 

"I  think,  and  life  demonstrates,  that  peo- 
ple who  are  most  pleased  with  their  work 
are  those  In  creative  endeavors,  such  as 
scientists,  wrlteia,  artists,  actors,  dlivcton. 
etc,"  he  said.  "It  Is  well  known  that  people 
In  these  occupations  do  not  usually  divide 
their  time  Into  working  and  nonwx>rklng 
segments.  They  Uve  for  their  oocupaUon  and 
find  their  'sense  of  existence'  in  their  work. 

"We  have  observed  that  any  kind  of  work 
can  be  made  exciting  and  Interesting  if  there 
Is  an  element  of  creativity  In  It,"  he  said. 

He  said  that  work  on  modem  production 
""*«  WM  "boring  and  uninteresting,"  and  the 
problem  was  therefore  to  make  leisure  time 
as  creative  as  possible  so  that  man  "wlU  an- 
Joy  It  and  make  wise  use  of  it." 

usxruLNxss  or  ribtobt 
Dr.  Kapltsa  urged  that  a  higher  education 
be  made  universal  because  only  with  suf- 
ficient  background   can   people  sufficiently 
understand  what  U  goUig  on  around  theoL 
As  an  example,  he  notwl  that  many  people 
'5?^  *^^  leisure  tUne  traveling.  ButThs 
•dded.  ttls  can  bs  made  more  InteraMlng 
,^«  traveler  U  trained,  say.  in  history. 
He  deswves  much  greater  pleasure  if  he 
can  independently  mtetpret  what  he  sees  and 

"^M>    Dr.  Kapltsa  said. 


"The  problem  before  education  Is  there- 
fore not  only  to  provide  man  with  the  broad 
knowledge  necessary  to  become  a  useful 
citizen,  but  to  develop  the  Independence  of 
thought  needed  to  develop  a  creative  under- 
standing of  the  world  around  him." 

Dr.  Kapitsa's  view  on  the  need  for  uni- 
versal higher  education  contrasts  with  the 
conservative  opinion  that  too  many  Soviet 
children  are  seeking  higher  education  for 
prestige  and  too  few  are  prepared  to  study 
the  skills  needed  for  industrial  work. 

The  physicist  suggested  reforms  In  edu- 
cation, with  more  emphasis  aa.  problem- 
solving  to  develop  Independent  thought  and 
more  use  of  prominent  scholacB  on  high- 
school  Instructors. 


DETERIORATION  OF  EVENTS  IN 
EAST  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  rapidly 
deteriorating  evehts  In  East  Pakistan  are 
continuing  their  downward  spiral  to 
epidemics,  communal  violence,  and  war. 
Refugees  are  pouring  across  the  border 
at  a  rate  of  40,000  to  50,000  a  day  with 
an  imminent  total  of  7,350,00  refugees 
in  India. 

Yahya  Khan.  Presldait  of  Pakistan, 
says: 

We  are  very  near  to  war  with  India.  Let 
me  warn  than  (India)  and  the  world,  it 
means  total  war. 

Indeed,  this  may  be  correct.  C.  L.  Sulze- 
burger  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
July  18: 

The  Kissinger  trip  produced  an  Impression 
that  the  greatest  immediate  danger  to  peace 
lies  In  steadily  worsening  India-Pakistan 
relations  and  a  possibility  that  war  might 
explode  between  these  South  Asian  neigh- 
bors, respectively  supported  by  Russia  and 
China.  This  would  destroy  Washington's 
effort  to  create  a  new  International  equilib- 
rium improving  relaUons  with  Moscow  while 
developing  fresh  contact  with  Peking. 

Yet,  why  should  Yahya  threaten  war? 
Abulmaal  A.  Muhita,  economic  adviser  to 
the  Pakistan  Embassy  and  former  dep- 
uty secretary  to  the  Yahya  cabinet,  de- 
fected here  in  New  York  malntaTT^ing 
that  the  Yahya  regime  has  "lost  all  claim 
to  legitimacy."  He  predicted  that  up  to 
15  million  East  Pakistanis  might  die  of 
starvation  in  the  next  3  months.  India 
has  accepted  7  million  refugees  from 
Yahya's  reign  of  terror.  Yet,  Yahya  says 
there  Is  a  limit  to  his  patience."  What 
patience? 

I  am  pleased  that  the  United  Nations 
may  send  to  East  Pakistan  a  team  of  156 
civilian  relief  and  rehabllltati(Hi  experts 
and  that  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  is  opening  1,000  centers  in  Eastern 
India  on  August  15  to  distribute  high 
protein  foods. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  yester- 
day stated: 

It  Is  time  all  American  aid  to  the  Tahya 
regime,  excepting  relief  assistance,  was  un- 
equivocally stopped.  The  reported  American- 
backed  plan  to  station  United  NaUons  ob- 
servers In  East  Pakistan  could  help  ease  the 
plight  of  the  Bengalis,  but  It  falls  far  short 
of  the  political  accommodation  that  la  needed 
to  head  off  an  explosion  on  the  Indian  sub- 
continent that  could  precipitate  an  Amsrl- 
can-Chlnese-Sovlet  confrontation  In  the 
Himalayas. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  turn  our  policy 


aroimd.  I  urge  the  Rouse  to  apptove  the 
language  of  its  Committee  oa  Ftoieign 
Affairs  suspending  aid  to  Pakistan  and 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  Saxbe-Chureh 
amendment  of  a  similar  nature. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  articles  oa  Paki- 
stan be  printed  in  the  Rccokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

Wht  Thet  Pled  Pakistan — And  Woirt  Oo 

Back 

(By  Khushwant  Singh) 

"It  ia  going  to  be  heU  far  us."— Unnaa 
Oandhi. 

CALcmrA. — This  is  my  third  visit  to  the 
India-Pakistan  border  60  miles  east  of  Cal- 
cutta, "me  countryside  has  not  changed.  It 
Is  the  same  Ivish,  emerald  green  of  the  paddy 
and  the  darker  green  of  the  Jute,  the 
stretches  of  swamp  with  snow-white  egrete 
hunting  for  frogs  and  the  limpid  ponds  en- 
circled with  hyacinth  or  bright  with  pink 
water  lilies.  It  is  the  same  avenue,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  massive  banyan  and  rain 
trees  loud  with  the  chatter  of  mynas  and  the 
dulcet  notes  of  magpie  robins.  Tlie  only 
evidence  of  conflict  on  this  peaceful,  drowsy 
landscape  is  slogans  painted  on  tree  trunks  : 
"Ix)ng  Live  Mao."  read  some,  and  "Long  Live 
Ind-ra,"  the  others. 

Then  there  is  the  almost  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  thatched  huts,  tents  and  shelters 
made  of  bricks  and  canvas  that  line  the 
road  on  either  side.  Every  town  and  village 
I  pass  through  is  crammed  with  people. 
Schools,  colleges  and  other  public  btUldlngs 
have  been  turned  into  reception  ofllces,  ra- 
tion depote,  clinics  or  homes  for  a  large 
number  of  the  seven  million  refugees  from 
East  Pakistan  who  have  streamed  Into  the 
country  in  the  last  four  months.  TTie  mon- 
soon season  normally  brings  material  bene- 
flte  to  India.  This  year  It  brings  tides  of 
hungry  newcomers — and  with  them  the 
threat  of  epidemics.  c<»nmunal  violence  and 
war. 

I  ask  the  cab  driver  to  pull  up  at  a  small 
encampment  near  the  village  of  Mlandalpara. 
As  soon  as  I  step  out  of  the  car  a  crowd 
collects  around  me.  They  tell  me  they  are 
about  a  thousand  families  of  fisherfolk  and 
thatohmakers  from  the  Jessore  and  Khulna 
Districts  of  East  Pakistan.  I  start  with  the 
question  I  had  put  to  the  refugees  when  I 
came  this  way  In  1957  imd  1964:  "Why  did 
you  leave  Pakistan?" 

They  are  very  eager  to  teU  of  their  experi- 
ences. "Yahya's  soldiers  raided  our  village, 
killed  many  yoxing  men  and  burned  our  huts 
.  .  .  Biharis  [people  from  the  Indian  state  of 
Bihar  who  migrated  to  Pakistan)  looted  oar 
homes  and  took  our  cattle.  .  .  .  My  daughter 
was  raped  In  front  of  me  and  I  was  told  If 
I  did  not  get  out  they  would  rape  my  wife 
and  mother  as  well." 

My  eye  falls  on  a  fair,  doe-eyed  girl  being 
pushed  toward  me  by  an  old  wtxnan.  "What 
happened  to  you?"  I  ask  her.  The  girl  con- 
tinues to  gi^M  at  me  without  replying.  "This 
Is  my  daughter-ln  law,  Tarabala  Dasl."  said 
the  old  woman  btiUnd  her.  "We  are  from 
Village  Murarl  Kalbl,  PoUce  Station  Kalarna. 
District  Khulna."  One  of  their  feUow  vlllageiB 
takes  up  her  tale.  "It  was  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  when  the  Pakistani  soldiers  came 
for  her.  When  we  heard  the  soimd  of  Jeeps 
^proachlng.  we  told  our  daughters  to  run 
away  and  hide  In  the  fields.  The  soldlera  sor- 
roonded  our  village  and  ordered  us  out  of 
our  huts.  'Where  are  aU  the  gb-ls?'  ther 
asked. 'Where  U  that  l\arabalar 

"Tou  see,  they  hMl  heard  of  her.  How  ooold 
we  suffer  them  to  dishonor  any  one  of  our 
daughtecsT  We  told  them  that  Itambala  bad 
gone  out  with  her  fnends  into  the  a«»iit 
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TtMj  did  not  belteve  us.  They  beat  ua  vltli 
tba  butts  of  thalr  guns.  Tbey  aCvick  bayonata 
Into  our  cbests.  Tbay  att  fir*  to  our  huts. 
Tbey  picked  Mz  ot  our  boya,  IncliKllng 
Tknbala'a  buabaod.  Anil,  tied  tbetr  handa 
behind  tbelr  backs  and  made  tbem  stand  in 
a  line,  llien  tney  mowed  tbem  down  with 
their  guna. 

Tarabala  Dasl.  who  baa  listened  without 
showing  a  trace  of  emotion,  begins  to  tear 
her  hair  and  bee*  her  breast.  "I  did  1*1 1  did 
Itl"  she  screams.  "Ht  was  all  because  of  me." 
Her  motber-ln-law  soothes  the  girl  In  bar 
anna.  The  crowd  puahea  them  back. 

A  young  Moalem,  sprouting  a  goatee,  atepa 
In  front.  He  Is  Aneea  lilan,  a  brlcJrrnakar 
from  the  village  of  Bhuktl  In  Jeasotv.  He 
shows  me  a  gash  across  his  obeat  Infllotad.  he 
says,  by  the  bayonet  of  a  Baklatanl  aoldlar. 
"  'Shala\  [a  term  of  abuse  Insinuating  that 
a  man  haa  had  sex  with  his  sister]  Tou 
voted  for  Mujlbur  Rahman  I'  the  seedier 
shouted.  'You  are  a  namak  hanm  (a  person 
falae  to  hla  aalt]  and  haram  fada  (bastard].' 
With  each  Insult  he  alapped  me.  I  said  I 
had  not  voted  for  Banga  Bandhu  [Bengal's 
friend,  a  term  of  aSectlon  for  the  o^jtlve 
East  Pakistan  leader.  Sheik  Mujlbur  Bab- 
man).  That  made  him  mad.  'This  Is  for  your 
Banga  Bandhul'  And  he  ctit  me  with  hla 
bayonet." 

A  Hindu  lad  of  11  from  the  same  village 
bolda  up  a  crooked  arm  that  he  says  has 
been  ftactured  by  the  buK  end  of  a  gun. 
Mandbarl  Oaal.  atao  from  the  village  of 
Bhuktl.  acta  aa  ah«  tails  me  how  the  soldlen 
first  raped  ber  In  front  of  her  husband  and 
than  killed  him.  She  holds  up  her  1 -year-old 
chUd  and  asks.  "Who  will  look  after  bar 
now?"  Woman  oorer  their  faces  when  they 
are  unalsia  to  talk  of  what  happened  to 
tbem.  Soma  say  tbey  have  been  ravlabed  by 
four  or  five  man;  some  have  had  their  nip- 
plea  bitten  off.  Almoat  every  one  has  been 
beaten,  punched  and  apat  upon.  Those  who 
escaped  manhandling  were  terror-stricken. 
When  tbey  saw  wbai  the  soldiers  and  their 
Blbail  oollabovatara  bad  done  to  the  othera. 
they  Sed  because  of  l}hoy — fear.  In  the  foiir 
days  I  am  with  the  refugees,  I  hear  that  one 
word,  bhoy,  a  thwisand  tlmea. 

Aa  we  pfooeed  akmg  the  road  toward 
Petr^wle,  we  pass  truckloada  of  Sikh  sc^- 
dlsn  going  In  the  same  direction.  At  many 
plaoea  tbsra  am  mlbtary  encampments,  with 
tbalr  eastern  i4>p(oaobes  guarded  by 
trenches.  Armored  can  and  antiaircraft  guna 
•re  oomoeatod  under  oamouflaga  nettings. 

Hie  oar  pulls  iip  at  a  barricade.  A  sentry 
In  the  uniform  of  the  Indian  Border  Secu- 
rity Vctoe  walks  up  to  us.  "Tou  cant  go  any 
farther.  Tlurt'a  Baklstan,"  he  says,  polntli^ 
the  muBle  at  bis  aten  gun  toward  a  yellow 
building  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away. 
"Tbe  border  Is  sealed." 

I  step  out  of  the  car  and  look  over  a  scene 
that  Is  as  lush  green  and  peaceful  as  the  one 
X  bad  passed.  Mo  bacbed-wlre  fences  separate 
the  two  oountrlea  which  have  waged  cold 
war  (and  twice  hot  ones)  for  the  M  yean 
of  their  ezlsteooe  as  Independent  states.  I 
cannot  detect  any  sign  of  troop  movements 
on  tbe  other  side,  only  bulbous  clouds  float- 
ing In  a  blue  sky  and  the  monotonous  cry- 
ing of  barbets  In  banyan  treee.  A  peasant  Is 
driving  bis  cattle  along  the  road  toward 
Pakistan.  "Wbere  la  he  going?"  I  ask  tbs 
amatrf. 

"JOB  bome.  Bis  land  la  on  our  side  of  tbe 
partition  line.  Nothing  is  very  clear  here. 
People  ootne  and  go  as  tbey  please." 

Similar  confusion  prevails  all  along  India'a 
border  with  Beat  Pakistan,  wblcli  Is  1,780 
mUee  long  and  touebea  on  five  Indian 
states— West  Bengal,  Bibar,  ftwnm.  Me^tia- 
Uya  and  TYlpura.  At  some  placee,  It  la  de- 
marcated by  ilveta,  but,  for  tbe  most  part 
only  stones  mark  a  paddy  or  Jute  field  in  one 
ooontry  from  cropland  nazt  to  it  in  tbe  other. 


Hie  boundary  eroesss  dense  tropload  Juntas, 
swamps  and  mountains,  and  runs  tbioagb 
tbe  bablttttlona  of  aboriginal  tribeamen  wbo 
are  more  omadoua  of  tribal  loyaiuea  than  of 
being  Indian  or  Pakiatani.  On  the  Indian 
side,  the  only  guardians  of  the  froittler  are 
the  70  battallona  (about  70.000  men)  of  the 
Border  Security  Force,  a  paramilitary  orga- 
nlaatlon  equliq>ed  with  anaOl  arms.  The 
B.8.7.  not  only  guards  this  frontier  but  tbe 
entire  stretch  of  more  than  0,000  mllea  of 
India's  bordsrs,  extending  from  Bind  and  tbe 
Junjab  In  tbe  west,  «•«»>« i^<i.  i^mx  rninese 
oooupled  Tibet  in  tbe  north,  to  Kaat  Pakistan 
and  Burma  in  tbe  east. 

PstnHX>le  and  Hajgiabad,  a  village  a  few 
mllea  away,  are  on  the  meet  favored  routee 
taken  by  refugees  fleeing  from  East  Pakistan, 
because  tbey  are  the  shortest  way  to  Calcutta. 
I  bad  been  tali  th*t  on  certain  days  more 
than  100,000  people  had  come  by  these  routes 
Tills  day  there  Is  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  any- 
where; only  the  peasant  driving  his  oatUe  to- 
ward Pakistan. 

"The  Pakistani  Army  haa  blocked  tbe 
roads,"  the  aeotry  explains.  "But  they  come 
all  tbe  same — over  fields  and  acroas  the 
rivers.  I  don't  know  how  many  have  come. 
The  radio  flrst  said  70  laca  [7  million],  then 
60  lacs;  now  it  says  60  lacs.  Tou  work  out  bow 
many  that  makea  per  day,  apread  out  over 
four  months." 

Surveying  tbe  tranquil  landsci^M  again.  I 
note:  "The  p^>ers  say  you  have  been  trading 
sbou  with  the  Pakistanis.  It  looks  very  peace- 
ful." 

"It  flares  up  suddenly  and  as  suddenly  dies 
down.  But  something  goes  on  every  day.  Tes- 
terday  we  had  quite  a  tamaaha  (ahowj. 
Bombs  fell  right  across  that  field."  he  says, 
pointing  to  a  spot  not  far  from  where  we 
stand.  Tbe  Muktt  Fauj  [llteraUy.  Salvation 
Army  of  the  Bangla  Liberation  Movement] 
tickles  Tabya^  Pakistanis  and  the  trouUe 
begins.  Tbe  Pakistanis  have  tanks  and  auto- 
matic weapons:  tbe  Banglas  only  have  small 
arms  they  have  captured.  Pakistanis  chase 
the  Bangles  to  our  border  and,  when  tbey 
cant  get  them,  tbey  atart  fixing  at  us.  They 
Shoot.  We  aboot.  A  bullet  Is  the  only  answer 
to  a  buUet.  IsnU  it?  Tou  look  Uke  an  edu- 
cated man.  Tou  tell  me  what  else  one  can  do 
with  a  man  who  Shoots  at  you." 

I  parry  his  question.  "One  bullet  for  one 
may  be  all  right.  But  a  hxindred  buUets  for 
a  hundred  becomes  a  battle.  Tou  think  there 
will  be  a  war?" 

"How  should  I  know?"  he  replies  truculent- 
ly. "I  am  only  a  sentry.  And  I  am  not  sup- 
posed to  talk  to  strangers.  Tou  come  back 
when  the  tamaaha  begins  in  right  earnest." 

"When  will  that  be?" 

"That  Is  known  only  to  Tahya  Khan  and 
Indlrajl."  Pointing  to  the  sky,  he  suggests 
that  another  consideration  Is  Indradev,  the 
rain  god.  "When  the  monsoon  breaks  right 
and  proper,  and  the  Pakistanis  are  asleep  In 
their  tents  and  their  tanks  can't  move,  these 
Banglas  wlU  fix  them.  It  rains  a  lot  here, 
you  know." 

We  adJoTim  for  tea  to  the  shed  of  the  ubiq- 
uitous chaiwala.  Sant  Ranjan  Ghosh  has 
had  his  tea  stall  on  the  border  poet  for  the 
last  24  years.  He  has  made  enough  money 
serving  cups  of  tea  tar  a  little  over  a  cent 
apiece  to  the  B.S.F.  boys  and  the  incoming 
refugees  to  buy  a  small  house  and  half  an 
acre  of  land,  on  which  he  grows  bananas 
and  vegetables. 

"I  cant  recall  a  day  since  partition  when 
there  weren't  some  refugees  coming  out  of 
Pakistan,"  he  recalls.  "At  first  they  came,  saw 
conditions  here  and  went  back.  But  for  the 
last  20  years  it  has  been  one-way  trafllc — 
frcun  Pakistan  into  India.  One  autumn,  I 
think  It  was  In  1962,  more  than  a  thousand 
came  by  this  route  every  day.  I  know  becaxise 
I  am  tbe  first  chaiwala  on  the  Iiullan  side." 

"Good  buslnewl" 


He  points  to  the  thatched  roof  above  bUn. 
"Bhaffu>an  (Oodj  gives.  I  only  take  money 
from  those  who  have  money  to  give.  I  never 
refuse  a  cup  of  tea  to  anyone — money  or  no 
money.  And  I  have  never  refused  shelter  to 
anyone  who  asks  for  It.  In  1965  there  was 
another  big  Influx  of  refugees.  I  had  whole 
families  squatting  on  my  land.  I  have  three 
families  staying  with  me  now — one  of  tbem 
is  Moslem.  And  I  am  a  baidya  [one  of  tbe 
upper  Hindu  castes,  who  would  normally 
shun  contact  with  Moalems). 

Other  men  take  up  the  theme.  "No  dif- 
ference between  Hindus  and  Moslems  this 
time,"  says  one.  "We  are  Bengalis;  they  are 
one  of  us." 

Tills  Is  new  to  me:  All  previous  migrations 
had  been  triggered  by  Hindu-Moslem  con- 
flicts. I  recaU  that  from  1940  to  1067  more 
than  four  million  Bengali  Hindus  had  fled 
East  Pakistan — each  wave  following  discrim- 
inatory action  or  agitation  against  Hindus, 
or  actual  violence.  In  1966,  for  example,  the 
exodus  was  due  to  the  ln4>ositlon  of  Urdu, 
which  few  Bengali  Hindus  can  speak,  as  tbe 
natlocal  language  of  Pakistan,  followed  by 
the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  declartsg 
Pakistan  an  Islamic  state.  In  1904,  Pakistani 
Moslems  were  agitated  over  the  theft  of  tbe 
Prophet's  hair  frcxn  a  shrine  in  Srlnagar, 
India.  Once  more,  there  vrere  rioting  and 
forcible  evictions.  This  time  the  migrants 
who  crossed  Into  the  Indian  State  of  Assam 
included  large  numbers  of  Christians  and 
BuddblsU. 

Ukewlse,  anU-Moslem  riots  in  several  dtlss 
of  India,  chiefly  Calcutta  and  w^w^^^  in  Bihar 
and  some  towns  in  Madhya  Pradesh,  forced 
thousands  of  Tn«iii».r^  Moslems  to  flee  to  tbe 
eastern  wing  of  Pakistan,  which  was  neater 
to  them  than  tbe  western  wing.  But,  begin- 
ning last  March,  for  the  fli^t  Ume  in  tbe 
history  of  Indo-Pakistan  refugee  movements, 
migration  was  taking  place  not  because  of 
riots  between  Hindus  and  Moalems  but  ba- 
cause  of  the  violent  suppresslOQ  of  a  damo- 
craUe  movement  by  the  Pakistani  Army. 
And  thousands  of  Moslems  from  the  IslamlA 
state  of  Pakistan  were  seeking  sanctuary  In 
predominantly  Hindu  India. 

What  made  the  Mn«i«iTi«  and  Hindus  of 
Bast  Pakistan  overcome  their  traditlaoal 
religious  animosity  toward  each  other  was 
exploitation  by  West  Paktstcm.  Altboiigti 
Esst  Pakistan  had  a  larger  pcyulatloii — ^73 
million  against  West  Pakistan's  66  million — 
and  earned  most  of  the  country's  foreign 
exchange.  West  Pakistan  pre-empted  70  per 
cent  of  tbe  foreign-aid  Imports  and  80  par 
cent  of  tbe  funds  set  aside  for  development. 
Consequently,  tbe  Westerner,  who  was  always 
richer  than  tbe  SMtemer,  more  than  doubled 
the  Income  gap  in  two  decades:  His  per 
capiu  Income,  which  was  17.9  per  cent  hi^er 
than  an  Bast  Pakistani's  in  1940-60,  «m 
37.0  per  cent  higher  by  1960-70.  West  Paki- 
stanis controlled  all  tbe  big  industries  and 
held  most  of  the  senior  execiitive  poets  in 
buslnsss  and  the  biuvaucracy.  The  army  was 
almost  entirely  drawn  frtm  the  West;  tbe 
Bengali  was  coDsidersd  flt  only  to  serve  in 
the  armed  constabulary  or  the  police  (both 
of  which  eventually  went  over  to  the  Banj^ 
Desb  revolutionaries) .  A  strong  factor  In  tbe 
unlflcatlon  of  Bast  Pakistani  Moslems  and 
EUzuluB  was  their  common  language,  Bengali. 
Sheik  Mujlb's  fervent  support  of  Bengali 
against  Urdu  as  the  language  of  Bast  Paki- 
stan was  an  In^jortant  factor  in  bis  amar- 
genoe  as  leader  of  tbe  movement  for  Bangja 
Desb,  a  Bengali  bomaland. 

Orlevanoe  over  language  and  tbe  economic 
exploitation  thus  gave  birth  to  East  Paki- 
stani nationalism,  which  soon  crystallised  as 
a  demand  for  a  autonomotis  homeland.  Onoe 
when  Mujlbur  Rahman  was  asked  why  be 
wanted  to  break  away  from  a  Moalem  state, 
he  Is  reported  to  have  replied:  "If  the  only 
reason  for  our  continuing  to  be  with  Waat 
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Pakistan  U  that  we  are  both  Moslem,  why 
shouldn't  we  Join  some  other  Moalem  state, 
Uke  Kuwait,  from  whl<di  we  might  get  more 
moneyV 

Bangla  DeSh  nationalism  Isolated  non- 
BengaU  residents  of  Bast  PaklBtan.  Indian 
Moslems  who  had  fled  from  Indian  in  tbe 
wake  of  anti-Moslem  riots  In  Calcutta  and 
towns  In  Bihar  and  Central  Indian  found 
themselves  livi^dg  in  separate  colonies  in  big 
cities  such  as  Dacca,  Chittagong  and  Khulna. 
Their  language  was  XTrdu,  and  they  never 
bothered  to  learn  Bengali.  In  their  new  coun- 
try they  threw  In  their  lot  with  such  linguis- 
tic minorities  as  the  Punjabis,  Pathans,  Sln- 
dhls  and  Indian  Moslems  from  Uttar  Pradesh, 
groups  that  were  well  established  in  busi- 
nesses, the  clvu  service  and  senior  echelons 
of  the  police.  All  these  non-Bengali  minori- 
ties were  lumped  together  and  described  as 
"Blharls."  (Their  total  number  to  hard  to 
determine,  though  estimates  range  fJom 
about  half  a  million  to  around  two  million.) 

The  "Btharls"  did  not  participate  in  the 
movement  for  an  autonomous  Bangla  Desb. 
They  did  not  support  Sbelk  Mujlb's  Awaml 
League,  which  demanded  an  end  to  the  eco- 
nomic exploitation  of  Bast  Pakistan  and  tbe 
loosening  of  its  relationship  to  West  Pakistan. 
After  a  sweeping  victory  of  the  Awaml  League 
In  last  December's  general  elections  (It  won 
167  of  the  169  seats  assigned  to  Bast  Pakistan 
in  tbe  National  Assembly) ,  tension  between 
Blharu  and  Bengalis  exploded  into  violence 
in  many  cities.  The  Blharls  to<A  a  terrible 
beating.  Not  until  the  army  took  fuu  control 
of  the  situation  and  the  Awaml  Lettgua  was 
outlawed  did  the  Blharls  come  out  In  tbs 
streets  to  settle  their  scores.  While  the  West 
Pakistan  army  cracked  down  on  tbe  Awaml 
League's  leaders  and  Bengali  InteUectiuOs, 

tbs  chief  target  of  tbe  Blbarla  were  Hindus 

who    bad    enthuslasticaUy    supported    tbe 
Awaml  League. 

Tbe  Bengalis  considered  their  grlevanoes 
mainly  poUtlcal,  but  tbe  Pakistani  Army  was 
soon  giving  tbe  rebellion  a  religious  twist. 
The  military  began  concentrating  on  ridding 
tbe  country  of  only  Hindu  Bengalis  (Hindus 
make  up  90  per  cent  of  tbe  serMi  million 
refugees.) 

Will  the  refugees  ever  return  to  Bast  Pak- 
istan? Most  of  those  I  met  were  landless 
peasants,  shopkeepers,  flsherfolk,  thatch- 
makers,  potters,  weavers,  cobblers,  iron- 
smiths  or  Just  unskilled  laborers.  The  hold- 
ings of  those  who  had  land  was  seldom  more 
than  one  acre.  And  this  they  know  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Pakistani  Army  and  given 
away  to  Moslem  pessants  to  win  their  sup- 
port. I  asked  all  those  I  Interviewed  whether 
tbey  would  go  back  to  Pakistan.  Tbe  Moslems 
replied,  "Yes.  when  Bangla  Desb  is  liber- 
ated." Hardly  any  of  the  Hindus  thou^t  of 
retiiming.  They  have  nothing  to  return  to. 
India's  promise  of  one  square  meal  a  day  and 
a  tent  over  their  heads  is  more  than  they  ex- 
pect to  get  in  Pakistan.  Even  if  Bangla  Desb 
comes  Into  being.  It  will  take  a  lot  to  per- 
suade the  locals  to  part  with  properties 
grabbed  by  them,  and  for  the  Hindus  to  feel 
secure  enough  to  retxum.  "Why  should  we  go 
back?"  many  replied.  "Tills  Is  our  country." 
To  the  Pakistani  Hindu,  India  has  always 
been  Amar  Desh — ^"my  homeland." 

Eventually,  it  Is  estimated,  the  refugee 
mlgraUon  will  add  a  total  of  nine  million  to 
India's  teeming  population.  Mrs.  Oandhl  was 
right  when  she  said  in  Parliament:  "It  Is 
going  to  be  hell  for  us."  But  she  was  being 
wishful  when  she  added,  "We  are  not  going 
to  allow  them  to  stay  here." 

On  the  way  back  to  Calcutto  we  stop  at 
many  refugee  camps  and  bear  be  tales  of 
violence,  rape,  killing,  looting  and  vandalism. 
Most  people  seem  to  be  bi  a  daae,  not  know- 
ing what  the  future  holds  for  them.  Men 
spend  many  hours  a  day  queuing  up  for  the 
funlly  ration  of  a  few  bandfuls  of  coarse 


rice  and  vegetables;  women  cook,  feed  their 
fsmillles  and  brood;  cbHdren  play  as  if  on  an 
endless  vacation  from  school  and  homework. 
But  in  every  camp  lUie  most  common  algbt  la 
men  and  women  sitting  on  their  haunches 
in  groups,  looking  vacantly  into  space  and 
sighing. 

We  stop  on  the  outsklrta  of  Barasat,  12 
miles  short  of  Calcutta.  It  is  a  warm  after- 
noon %ai,  a  passing  monsoon  shower  has 
washed  everything  clean.  At  the  roadside, 
three  flshetmea  sit  bunched  under  broad- 
brUnmed  straw  bats,  their  lines  suspended 
motionless  in  a  p<Hid.  In  the  same  p^id  are 
a  couple  of  water  buffaloes  eying  the  fisher- 
men. I  ask  the  men  If  tb^  have  bad  a  bit. 
One  looks  up  and  dolefully  wags  his  bead 
in  a  negative  gesture.  I  watch  them  for  a 
while.  Suddenly  tbe  silence  Is  broken  by  the 
muezzin's  call  to  prayer.  "AUah-ho-AM>ar — 
Qod  is  great."  A  heron  raises  its  head  in 
alarm  and  flies  away,  tbe  fishermen  rouse 
themselves,  wind  their  reels  and  pick  up  bas- 
kets to  go  to  the  mosque.  They  are  Mos- 
lems. I  accost  tb^m: 

"Are  you  from  Barasat?  I  beard  there  was 
some  trouble  there  last  week." 

They  eye  me  suspiciously;  on  the  subject 
of  religious  confrontations.  Moalems  distrust 
Sikhs  like  me  as  much  as  they  distrust  Hin- 
dus. I  encourage  them: 
"Hindu  refugees  occupied  your  mosque?" 
"It  Is  tbe  bouse  of  God.  It's  meant  for 
prayer,"   answers  one.   . 

"If  tbey  had  been  Moslem  refugees.  -wotUd 
you  have  let  them  stay?" 
They  fidget  uneasily.  Then  one  answers: 
"It  was  not  like  this  at  all.  These  fellows 
forced  their  way  In  and  tcdd  us  to  get  out 
and  go  to  Pakistan.  Why  should  we  go  to 
Pakistan?  We  are  Indians.  They  should  go 
back  to  wherever  they  come  from.  Besides, 
how  can  we  be  sure  they  wont  defile  our 
mosque  by  cooking  unclean  food?  If  tbey 
had  come  and  like  gentlemen  asked  for  shel- 
ter, do  you  think  we  would  refuse  tbem?" 

Barasat  is  one  town  wbere  an  ugly  situa- 
tion was  averted  by  the  p<dlce.  This  very 
week  newspapers  have  rep(»ted  outbreaks  of 
communal  violenee  between  locals  and 
refugees  in  towns  in  Assam  and  Meghalaya. 
Many  Hindus  of  tbe  right-wing  Jan  Rang>i| 
party  have  begun  to  say  openly  that  tbey 
will  not  let  the  refugee  migration  be  a  one- 
way traffic.  "If  Pakistan  dumps  nine  mii)ioT> 
Hindus  on  us.  we  should  dump  nine  million 
Moslems  on  them,"  said  one  party  member. 
"We  have  60  million  Moalems  in  India.  What 
right  have  tbey  to  stay  here  if  Pakistan 
throws  out  aU  its  Hindus,  Christians  and 
Buddhists?"  Communal  tensions  will  be  yet 
another  legacy  of  the  refugee  InflvuL 

The  next  morning  I  visit  a  haq>ltal  wltb  a 
maximum  capaoity  of  2S0  patlants  ti>%^  ti^ 
been  stretched  to  more  than  600.  Bvery  bed 
has  one  patient  on  top  and  at  least  two  ly- 
ing on  tbe  floor  underneath.  All  verandas  an 
crammed  wltb  tb«  tteik.  Tboae  who  bava  died 
of  cholera  In  tbe  morning  are  laid  in  a  comer 
with  only  their  faces  oovared.  In  the  niiiUff 
I  see  a  doctor  pour  tbe  remains  of  white 
powder  from  a  bottle  m«rlWHl  "cbolara"  into 
tbe  open  mouth  of  a  woman.  A  few  minutes 
Uter  I  see  ber  throw  up  and  collapse  In  ber 
husband's  arms.  She  is  laid  alongside  the 
ootpsas,  which  by  now  include  a  dead  etaUd 
with  bis  eyes  open.  The  monilng  jN^wrs  glv« 
tbe  official  figure  of  cholera  deaths  as  8.000. 
Another  thousand  or  two  have  died  of  dysen- 
tery or  typhoid  or  fiitlgua.  As  I  leave  the 
encampment,  a  three-wheeled  mlnltniek 
caUed  a  •taaxpo"  te  being  loaded  with  tbe 
oorpsas  of  three  adults  and  three  children, 
piled  on  top  of  one  another. 

Sbahara  Camp  next  to  Oalcuttala  Dum 
Dam  Airport  has  more  than  40,000  rnfiineea 
under  tarpaulin,  tent,  thatch  and  open  sky. 
The  camp,  which  is  weU  below  the  lef«l  of 
the  road,  Is  known  to  turn  into  alaka  aftar 
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a  heavy  downpour.  X  aee  maai  »im  wMaaa 
defecating  in  tbe  open  and  ask  tbe  ■»««*< 
worker  on  duty  wky  he  baa  not  fofblddan 
this.  Ibnr  can  n"  be  pleads.  •n%e  pit  IMitoaa 
are  fulL  One  smart  abowar  and  an  tbe  night 
sou  will  be  floating  Into  tbe  tents."  He  cov- 
ers bis  noes  with  his  handkat«blef .  ''Wbaa 
tbe  monsoon  breaks,  there  -mm  be  real  dis- 
aster." 

On  tbe  last  day  at  my  vlatt,  I  call  on  offi- 
cials in  tbe  Bengal  state  government  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  tianming  of  tbe  referees. 
Nbrmal'Sen  Oupta,  ebief  seeretaiy  of  tbe 
govemment,  «zdalmB:  "Oar  tragedy  Is  that 
as  soon  as  we  begin  to  make  headway  la  any 
direction,  we  are  pulled  back  by  some  catas- 
trophe or  other.  No  sooner  have  we  made 
plana  to  mq^ly  vfflagea  with  dMnkmg  water 
and  more  schools  tlian  w«  lun*  to  pot  than 
in  cold  storage  and  make  arrangemuits  for 
refugees.  F»  tbe  last  four  nxmths  w«  have 
done  nothing  exoapt  feed,  olothi  and  boose 
these  rafugeea.  Tbe  rafugeae  an  oosttng  us 
more  than  •18-mllllon  a  d^.  Wa  have  no 
money  left  for  anything  aise, 

"In  8  of  our  16  border  dlstnots  the  -num- 
ber of  refugees  is  bi^^Mr  than  that  of  local 
inhabltante.  It  Is  tbe  eame  In  the  border 
districts  of  Assam;  ^e  Assamese  dont  Uke 
Bengalis.  And  In  Meghalaya  the  tribals  don't 
like  any  outsiders.  TMpura  has  doubted  its 
population  in  two  months.  This  creates  a 
real  law-and-order  problem.  Tou  must  bave 
read  of  the  trouble  w«  bad  in  Barasat  »««l 
with  the  tribals  in  Assam  and  Meghalaya. 
When  the  monsoon  forces  the  refugees  to 
seek  shelter  m  temples,  mosques  and 
churches,  tbere  will  be  more  trotriMe.  Vat 
the  first  time,  pray  that  tbM«  be  no  rain." 
"How  long  do  you  think  we  will  be  aM» 
to  go  on  Uke  this?  Do  you  think  it  will  lead 
to  war?" 

He  waves  bis  hand  in  deepalr.  "War  Is  a 
luxury  we  cannot  afford.  Our  beet  bet  to  a 
poUtloal  solution  wbldh  will  force  FMctatan 
to  take  back  these  people.  That  only  tbe 
big  powers  can  do.  Tou  ttilnk  Pakistan  oouM 
last  a  single  day  U  tbe  XTtUted  Statee  and  tbe 
United  EUngdom  withdrew  tlMlr  support?" 

A  fe^  rooms  away  in  tbe  secretaclat  bolld- 
ing  of  the  state  government  Is  Dr.  Zalnul 
Abedln.  until  recently  Minister  in  Chans 
of  Relief  and  RebabtliUUon.  A  Moslam.  be 
Is,  like  most  Indian  Moslems,  inclined  to 
e:q>ress  his  loyalty  to  India  through  verbal 
abuse  of  Pakistan:  "Bazbarous  savagaa.  un- 
civilized brutes  who  spared  neither  Moslem 
nor  Christian,  neither  Buddhist  nor  Blndn. 
Never,  never,  has  tbe  world  seen  such  ban- 
yata  [the  BengaU  word  for  savagery]." 

He  draws  a  graph  of  tbe  refugee  exodus, 
rising  from  26,000  in  Man^  to  200,000  a  day 
in  the  last  weA  of  May.  "It  Is  difficult  to 
explain  why,"  he  admits.  'Tt  Ut  Uke  a  river. 
When  the  summer  comes,  snow  melts  on  titM 
mountains.  It  takes  a  few  days  before  the 
flood  gets  to  tbe  lower  reaches  of  tbs  river. 
People  living  in  tbe  interior  were  subjected 
to  violence.  As  they  trekked  toward  tbe 
frontiers,  other  villages  Joined  them.  By  the 
time  tbey  crossed  to  India,  it  was  like  tbe 
bursting  of  a  dam." 

"What  do  you  think  will  happen?  wm  there 
be  a  war?" 

Dr.  Abedln  Is  a  doctor  but  has  a  lawyer'fe 
habit  of  Usting  bis  points:  "First,  we  must 
remember  that  except  for  a  mild  protest  from 
Soviet  RussU,  tbe  wortd  has  remained  in- 
different to  our  pUght.  Second,  we  Ttmt.w 
were  so  scared  of  world  opinion  that  we  f  aUed 
to  Interfere  when  we  could  bave  done  so 
in  the  earUer  stages.  Third,  knowing  that 
China  will  support  West  Pakistan,  how  can 
we  now  use  force  on  tbem  and  risk  a  world 
war?"  And  be  too  ends  wltb  a  note  of  warn- 
ing: "IndU  has  not  yet  seen  tbe  last  of  tbe 
refugees;  the  worst  Is  yet  to  come." 

In  the  afternoon,  1  call  on  Mr.  Hosaein  All, 
who  defected  from  the  Pakistan  Govern- 
ment and  Is  now  tbe  chief  rapteaenuttva  of 
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Baa^'DWb  la  India.  H*  U  •Baoonead  In 
»  maalv*.  thr—  ■tcry  wnrton  which  wm 
QOM  ttw  ottM  of  tha  D«iNit7  mgh  Oom- 
mliinnM-  d  Paktetan.  Tta*  gr— n-and-gcrfd 
flac  a(f  Buifto  OMh  now  fllaa  tMn  tha  mMt. 
Vor  B«H«to— Tletory  to  Bancu  Darti,"  X 
wKj  upon  maatlng  bUn.  Ha  gnwafully  ao- 
knovladtaa  tha  pvattng.  "Zt  win  ba  ao  aoon. 
InahattaK — If  Allah  wlUa.  Wa  axa  ftvlnf  our 
Ubaratton  foaoaa  axtamlva  military  t>alnln(. 
Wan  throw  o«t  tha  Paklatanl  Army,"  ha 
my  with  aoBlManoa.  Ha  la  dlaoraat  and  doaa 
not  tail  ma  how  many  ara  baint  tralnad, 
whara  and  by  whom.  But  I  hava  plekad  op  tha 
Information  ftam  my  JoqrnaUat  firlanda,  who 
nport  that  lifimo  ara  undarfotnc  ragular 
army  training  and  many  mof*  aia  balng  put 
thrcNifh  a  thraa  waafc  oouiaa  In  gnarrtlla 
taatlca  how  to  dynamite  tarld(aa  and  roada, 
how  to  throw  hand  giaiia<laa.  and  ao  on.  Tha 
targat  U  a  foroa  of  00,000  In  a  fMr  montha. 
"Whan  wUl  your  (oroaa  go  Into  aetUm." 
"Th«y  harry  tha  Paklstanla  aU  tha  tlma. 
Oo  to  any  point  of  tha  bordar  and  yoall  haar 
aonnda  of  rllla  and  mortar  lira.  Mow  tha  mon- 
ttoan  la  on  and  Paklatanl  tanka  ara  Im- 
moMllaart.  Our  llbaration  tocoaa  hava  atappad 
up  tbair  oparatlona.  It  wont  ba  too  long — 


(Md.)  Bun, 


irtramtfaa 

July  SI.  1971] 

40,000  HaruuEia  a  Dat  Abb  SwABxna 

Xmto  Imma 

(By  Ran  Sabharwal) 

k'a  aarloua  problam 


■a  thay  oonOnua  to  poor  aoroaa  tha 
at  tha  rate  of  40,000  to  OOjDOO  a  day. 
ra  ovar  lOO/WO  raoamt  airlitals, 
t  ftom  cany  to  cany  In  tha  monaoon 
ralna  In  aaaroh  of  abtitar  and  food,  and  tiia 
nambar  la  awaiting  tapUUy. 

WMh  an  Immlnant  total  of  mora  than 
T,860j000  rafugaaa.  th««  la  not  anough  high 
land  laft  In  tha  Oamaaa  plain  of  Waat  Ban- 
moat  of  tham  ara  ataylng. 

BAMAaa  TO  caovB 

And  la  aigfat  of  tha  17  dlatrlote  of  Waat 
haavy  ndna  fcdiowad  by  llooda  hava 
wMaapraad  damaga  to  cropa,  property 
Uraatook. 

Kor  tha  waary  and  aahanatad  refogaaa 
ftam  tha  tatortar  of  Baat  Faklatan  tha  praa- 
ao*  otdaal  aflat  thalr  10-to-ia  day  tnik— 
haa  addad  to  thatr  mlaary. 

If  tha  rafugaaa  do  not  find  ahaltar  aoon. 
thara  la  a  dangar  of  mora  aarara  outbraaks 
of  teonohttla  and  pniwimnnla.  irtUch  are  al- 
ready on  tha  taeraaaa. 

WhUa  food  haa  not  y<at  baoome  a  probtan 
in  tha  otartaa  of  Waat  Bei«al,  Aaaam  and 
Ifaghalayat  tt  la  a  major  problam  for  land- 
kwkad  Trtpura,  whva  tha  rafugaa  population 
la  1,170X>00  and  tha  local  populatkn 
1.660,888. 

Thla  latdatad  araa  naada  about  8,000  matrle 
tona  of  food  a  momth  to  lead  the  rafugeea. 
Tha  Ualtad  Btataa  alrUft  In  four  waaks  flew 
aS486  rafugaaa  out  of  tha  atete  and  brought 
ta  l.TVe  tona  of  food.  Now  that  tha  AnMrlcan 
aktttt  haa  andad.  tha  atate  artmlrrtatraittco  la 
iMlnc  aU  avaUabla  tranapcK  but  atiU  r«- 
malna  abort  of  eaeeratlal  auppUaa. 

Oir  TKS  LOW  BDS 

In  Naw  Delhi,  tha  indlaa  -^"'■ttr  of  raUaf 
and  rahaimitetlop.  B.  K.  Khadllkar,  told  Par- 
liament yesterday  that  ttia  antira  leCngea 
budgetary  aUoeatlon  of  888  million  haa  baan 
wptnA,  Ba  admitted  tha  goTenunant  calcula- 
tion that  there  would  ba  only  6  mUlloD  rafu- 
geea aad  thaee  would  go  back  homa  In  riz 
montha  haa  proved  faiaa. 

Mbw  tha  govemmani  expeote  thara  will  be 
8  to  10  minion  lefugeee  by  tha  and  cf  tha 
year  and  thay  wUl  atay  loogai;  ICr.  in»«<««»^r 


To  meet  the  Increaeed  coet,  the  goremmant 


win  aeak  next  waek  additional  funda  for  tha 
rafugaaa.  ha  added.     . 

lika  mma  Mlalatar  Indlia  Oandhl.  Mr. 
wT»»Htnr»r  Bifff  t>rmn[im\wtm^  that  Uitamatlooal 
aid  for  refugee  rettaf  'Is  very,  vary  meager." 

Of  tha  total  eetlmatad  ooat  of  8400  mflllon 
for  0  minion  rafugeee  for  atz  montha  a  little 
orer  8188  million  baa  ooma  from  abroad.  Of 
this.  878  million  la  tha  Uhttad  Btatea  oon- 
Ixlbutlon. 

Aoecrdlng  to  an  Indian  govammant  dael- 
aton.  f  oraign  relief  wortara  are  to  be  repiaoed 
by  local  peopte  tomarrow.  Thla  atap  la  being 
taken  baoanee  'India  haa  aofBelant  maat- 
baracf  madloal  penonnaL" 

Last  alght,  tha  Indian  govammant  again 
reiterated  that  It  wfll  not  be  preeauied  by 
any  one.  Inrindlng  'Oia  United  Ifotlona,  to 
aoeept  UJT.  obeerrera  on  Indlaa  eolL 

Tha  auggeatloa  waa  propoaed  by  tha  Halted 
Nattoaa  high  onmmleelonar  for  rafugeea. 
Prlnoa  8admddla  Agha  Khaa.  and  waa  aap- 
portad  by  tha  United  Btataa.  Later,  U  Thant. 
tha  Secretary  Oenaral,  la  a  latter  to  tha  pree- 
Idant  of  tha  Bacuilty  Oouaell.  aupportad  tha 
measure  and  aakad  for  Indian  and  Paklatanl 
oo-oparatlon. 

U  Thantt  fear  la  that  tha  war  In  Beat 
Paklatan  la  having  IntamaUonal  conaa- 
quanoea,  and  hanoa  tt  la  no  longer  an  internal 


Indla'a  oppoatttoi  to  tha  pnpoeal  la  baekad 
by  the  Baat  Pakistan  BangaU  Uberatlon  force 
which  f ears  that  tha  preeaaea  of  tha  80  ob- 
aarrara,  propoaed  by  tha  Uaitad  Natlooa 
would  damorallBe  the  BengaU  population  In 
Baat  PakUtaa. 

Llbaratloa  force  commandera  throataa 
phyaloal  Uquldatloa  of  "any  fcralgaar  dar- 
ing to  coma  on  bAhalf  of  Oaneral  A.  M. 
Tahya  Khan's  regime.  Be  U  tha  prealdant  of 
Pakistan. 

Thay  charge  that  the  flurry  of  aotlvlty  In 
the  United  Natlooa  now  U  daelgned  to  con- 
tain the  liberation  foroea^  who,  thay  claim, 
are  aohlanng  aucoaea  In  their  fight  agalnat 
tha  Pakistani  Anay. 


Aairr  Hoirn  loa 


Nbab  Dacca 


—  Plodding 

throu^  monsooo  mlns,  muck  uul  paddy- 
flaidi  18  Inchae  undatwater,  tha  Paklstaiil 
Amy  la  aaarrtiliig  ttda  haaTlly  Hindu  coua- 
tryalda  south  of  Dacca  for  the  alualva  BangaU 
"fftodom  flghtara." 

Par  tram  datnpawlng  tha  apMta  of  tha 
peasaato  who  baoked  tha  banaad  Awaml 
League  aad  Ita  JaUed  leader.  Sheik  Ifujlbur 
Hahman.  tha  Anay  aotloti  anwiia  to  be  fuel- 
lag  rebeUloa. 

ShaHkar  U  a  ohiatar  of  tinroofed  boiMW  In- 
habited by  family  groupa  on  high  ground 
among  the  paddyflaUa.  Tha  area  la  hi  Baitacl 
district  about  160  road  mBaa  troa.  Daooa^  to 
the  aest  of  a  predomtnaaUy  Htaidu  area  from 
wmoh  a  remawad  aaodue  of  rafugaae  recenUy 
haa  atarted  toirard  ttia  Indian  border,  about 
80  mlla^  away. 


Aa  Anny  swaep  July  34  killed  five  men.  tU- 
lagara  aald.  and  left  hardly  any  barla.  or 
bouaea.  without  a  charred  timber  f^tif-tirn. 
and  acorohed  pile  of  corrugated  tin  aheeta. 

Attadts  haw  twen  gotng  aa.  sinoa  the  Army 
aiTlTad  In  the  araa  around  tha  end  of  AprU, 
about  one  moath  aftar  tha  military  cracked 
down  la  Dacca  against  the  Awaml  Ijaagua 
and  Shaikh  MuJH>. 

VUlagars  aald  tha  attaoka  IntaiMUlad  after 
a  band  beUared  to  be  liukhtt  Bantnl— fna- 
dom  fltfUtera  attacked  the  nsaitiy  TUiaga  of 
Ukhllaia  and  killed  a  f  onner  eoldler  named 
Kadam  AM  Akaa  and  aavan  of  eight  mao^bera 
of  hie  famUy.  Be  wae  auapaotad  of  ooUaborat- 
Ing  with  the  Army. 


ATwocmaa  rata 
At  ooa  flattened  equare  of  red  elate  aad 


ohatrad  wood,  the  widow  and  tha  wilaklad 
mother  of  ifr.  Akan  T«ywinMwi  a  »*—«Tm 
klllad  48  houia  earlier.  Hla  aoo  aald  four 
aoldlara  oaoia  to  ttia  bMl.  beat  his  father 
and  held  hla  head  in  tha  mud  with  their 
boote  while  they  bayoMttad  him. 

Not  far  from  Ut.  Akan**  houM  was  tha 
teowhad  homa  of  a  Hladn  vtotha.  Pnbat 
MMrl.  a  oootmotor.  Bis  son  Daban  aald  tha 
tMhar  was  III  aad  unaMa  to  flee  with  tha  rest 
of  tha  family  at  the  approach  of  trooiM.  TIM 
eon  aald  aoldtata  piled  bedolothee  over  hto 
father  and  burned  him  to  dee«h  wttti  tha 
iofthshooss. 


Tasta  Td  VUit  Bast  Pi 

Baklsteo  (Bauter)— Preeldeat  A. 
><■  Tahya  Xhan  tadloatad  that  ha  would  vMt 
■■*  Pakl*M»  la  tha  aazt  few  days  wheo 
ha  was  latarvlaived  by  talavlatan  teaow  ftam 
six  ocuaMaa  at  tha  pnaldent^  houaa  hero 
yeatarday. 

Ths  praatdent  tavltad  Iha  tetevMon  teMua 
Informally  to  accompany  him  to  Bast  Paki> 
atan.  When  praeeed  tat  datea.  ha  replied  cryp- 
tleaBy  "atlok  around  a  day  or  two." 

VnaaOmB^  Tahya  has  not  retuniad  to  Dacca, 
tha  BMt  Paklatea  capital,  ainoa  leaving  tha 
provlnoa  unannwincad  MSreh  85  aftar  tha 
breakduwu  of  talto  with  Sheik  linjlbur  Birii- 
maa,  tha  AwaaU . '     ' 


[Ftom  tha  Now  Tort  Tlmea,  Ai^.  1. 1071] 

VJt.  To  Sam  TkAM  to  Bast  Paxbtait 

(By  Baajamm  WaOea) 

WAsaiWRUir,  July  SI. — ^The  United  Statea. 
working  behind  the  aoenea,  haa  won  tha 
agreement  of  both  Paklatan  and  the  United 
Natlona  to  atatlon  an  International  group  of 
168  civilian  rrilaf  and  rababUltetlon  ezperta 
undCT  United  Natlona  sponaorahlp  In  Baat 
PakUten.  oOclaU  aald  today. 

Moreover,  thay  aald.  tha  United  Statee  hae 
notlfled  U  Thant.  Secretary  Oaneral  of  tha 
XAHtad  NaUona.  that  It  will  oontrlhute  81- 
mlUlon  at  onoa  aa  an  Initial  payment  to  help 
tha  group  orgaoiaa  and  fly  noceeeary  equip- 
ment to  Daooa. 

Among  tha  United  Nations  staff  win  be  7S 
monltoca,  who  wfll  be  stationed  at  four  ana 
oOlcea  In  Dacca.  Chlttagong,  Rajababl  and 
Khulna  and  at  00  other  looatloDa.  Bach  moctf- 
tor  wsa  be  Unkad  by  radio  wltth  a  United  Na- 
tions tieartqiwrtera  In  Dacca,  quallfled  m- 
fonnanta  aald. 

•The  preeenoe  of  78  U J».  monlton.  each  la- 
porttng  on  oondMlooa  In  his  area,  may  cool 
off  paaalona  and  damp  down  nUUtary  nprto- 
ala,  oos  tnf  ormant  said.  "It's  not  the  VS. 
function  to  do  ttUs— but  It  wiU  be  an  impor- 
tant sMa  affect.-  ^"^ 

On  March  38,  PreeMent  Agha  ifcJ.*»~««i« 
Tahya  Khan  ordered  tha  n^klstani  Army— 
predomlnaintly  oompoeed  of  troops  fRim  Weet 
Pakletan — to  Intervene  In  predominantly 
BaD«Bll  Bast  Pakistan  and  suppress  wide- 
spread demeoide  for  polMlcal  autonomy.  Since 
then,  the  army'a  aotlons  have  led  to  the  wlde- 
Vxl  loea  of  Ufa.  property  damage  azul  eco- 
nomic dlalooatlon  and  the  flight  of  eome 
aeven  mttllon  refugeee  into  adjoining  India. 

One  offlolal  today  deeorlbed  the  agreement 
of  Mr.  Thant  and  of  Prealdent  Tahya  to  the 
propoeals  for  a  United  Nattons  group.  In  Beat 
Pakistan  aa  "the  only  lay  at  aunahlna  In  an 
otherwise  gloomy  eltuatlon." 

Pakistan-a  a«reemant  to  the  United  Na- 
tloos  force  Is  said  to  have  been  Inapired  large- 
ly by  unremitting  but  uapubUolBed  UnUed 
Stetes  preesure.  In  recent  years  the  United 
Statee  haa  oontrlbutad  ahout  8900-n^lon 
out  of  the  8460-milllon  a  year  In  economic 
aid  to  Pakistan  by  an  International  consor- 
tium headed  by  the  World  Bank. 
saouasT  noec  paksr-am 

On  May  34.  Prealdent  Tahya  aaked  the 
United  Natlona  for  resommendstlons.  Hla 
fotnial  approval  to  tha  plan  Is  expected 
momentarfly. 
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World  Baak  aad  other  sources  said  today 
that  rscrultlng  for  tha  new  group  haa  baan 
under  way  for  aaveral  weeka.  According  to 
thaee  aouroae.  the  first  ooatlngent  wUl  com- 
prise 88  membara  of  a  headquartera  ataff  to 
be  sent  to  Dacca. 

A  eeocHid  contingent  will  conkprlae  46  mem- 
bera  of  apeclallaed  agenclae.  Unlcef,  tha 
United  Natlona  chUdren'a  agency,  for  ex- 
ample, win  aand  18;  the  food  and  agriculture 
organisation,  3;  ths  World  Pood  Program  wtU 
send  18  and  the  world  health  organisation  13. 

The  third  contingent — the  radio-equipped 
monltora— will  be  made  up  of  what  are  behag 
being  called  the  United  Nations  "field 
Personnel." 

Ismat  Klttanl,  an  Iraqi  national  who  la  As- 
sistant Secretary  Oeneral  for  Inter-Agency 
Affairs,  Is  Mr.  Thant'a  deputy  In  charge  of 
recruiting  and  dlapateblng  the  new  force 
from  United  Natlona  headqtiarters  in  New 
Tork.  Baghat  el-TswU,  an  EgypUan  who  la 
Mr.  Tbant'B  personal  repreeentatlve  In  Dacca, 
vrlll  direct  the  operations  In  Eaat  Paklatan. 

THANT    "out    on    A    LIICS" 

The  U.N.  baa  no  formal  machinery  and  no 
budget  for  international  disaster  relief  op- 
erations," one  source  said:  "U  Tliant  has 
gone  out  on  a  limb.  That's  why  the  U.8.  baa 
agreed  to  contribute  an  Initial  gl-mllllon  to 
get  this  thing  moving." 

Other  eoxzroes  said  that  the  expenses  for 
the  group  might  reach  •S-mllllon  to  14- 
mlUlon  in  its  flrst  six  months  of  operation. 
The  United  States  is  hoping  that  other  na- 
tions will  contribute. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
was  said  to  have  radios  and  other  equipment 
on  hand  for  dispatoh  by  air  once  the  Pakis- 
tani Oovemment's  formal  approval  is  re- 
ceived. The  agency  has  six  staff  members 
based  in  Dacca  and  Is  also  reported  ready 
to  contribute  technical  ssslstence  to  the 
United  Nations  force. 

Informante  stressed  that  the  United  Na- 
tions force  would  concern  Iteelf  primarily 
with  helping  the  Pakistenl  authorltlea  al- 
leviate the  threat  of  starvation  and  rtlncissn 
and  with  rehabllltetlng  homes  and  shelter 
for  millions  who  have  either  fled  Into  the 
countryside  to  escape  the  army'a  reprisals  or 
whose  homes  have  been  wrecked. 

They  will  also  -help  Pakistan  restore  com- 
munlcattons  and  remobllize  the  province's 
private  fleet  of  40,000  river  boate  aad  10,000 
trucks. 

"The  U.N.  itself  wont  operate  anything, 
but  it  will  provide  coaching  and  technical  as- 
sistance  and  help  restore  confidence  in  the 
East  Pakistani  administration,"  one  In- 
formant aald. 

UNKIKP  To  Oivx  Food  to  RxroaKBa  nr  Imsia 

Calcutta.  India.  July  31. — ^To  steve  off  the 
threat  of  widespread  deaths  from  malnutri- 
tion among  refugee  children  from  East  Pak- 
Isten.  the  United  Naitlons  Children's  Fund 
is  opening  1,000  centers  in  eastern  India  on 
Aug.  15  to  dispense  high-protein  foods. 

"The  situation  Is  very  serious,"  said  J. 
Oullmar  Andersson,  the  Swedish  director  of 
a  new  emergency  section  set  up  by  UNICEP. 

Mr.  Andersson,  who  is  36  year  old,  said  two 
miUlon  rafugeea — children  below  0  and  ex- 
pectent  mothers — would  be  given  about  3% 
oxmces  of  high-protein  food  a  day,  including 
food  nuule  from  milk  powder,  a  special  hlgh- 
proteln  flour  preparation  and  soya  milk. 

Called  Operation  Life  Line,  the  program 
will  be  administered  by  the  Indian  Red  Cross. 
UNICEP  and  the  World  Food  Program  will 
provide  the  food  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Andersson  stressed  that  the  new  feed- 
ing centers  by  themselves  could  not  save 
about  300,000  children  who  already  have 
acute  malnutrition.  He  said  they  require  spe- 
cial medicines  and  infusions.  Plana  are  being 
worked  out  to  set  up  special  "sick  bays"  near 
refugee  camps  to  treat  the  children. 


(Rom  tha  New  Task  Tlmaa.  Aug.  1, 1971  ] 
HncALATAiT  OolfVBOirrATioifa 

Paklstan'a  role  aa  the  jumping  off  point 
for  Dr.  Henry  Klaainger's  recant  secret  flight 
to  Peking  may  help  to  explain — though  not  to 
excuae — the  Admlnlstratlon'a  ahocklng  aiip- 
port  for  the  Yahya  Khan  Government  dur- 
ing the  flrst  few  montha  of  the  vldoxia 
military  crackdown  In  Beat  Pakistan.  But 
now  that  the  door  to  China  haa  been  opened, 
it  is  ImpoaslUe  to  excuse  or  explain  Waah- 
ington's  continuing  supply  of  arms  to  Is- 
lamabad and  ite  perslstJng  ambiguity  in  the 
face  of  a  deepening  tragedy  that  thxeatena 
to  anqit  before  tha  year  la  out  Into  a  major 
International  conflict. 

Bepcrte  from  Pakistan  Indicate  that  Prea- 
idcmt  Tahya  and  his  military  supporters  are 
stm  determined  to  pursue  their  policy  of 
mlUt&ry  repreesion  in  the  Eaat,  having  failed 
to  rally  any  algnlflcant  number  of  Bengali 
pnlltJclann  to  their  side.  Prealdent  Tahya 
has  threatened  to  try  in  a  secret  military 
court  and  poesltdy  execute  Sheikh  Mujlbar 
Rahman,  tha  imprisoned  BengaU  Isadsr  who 
remains  the  best  hope  for  a  political  set- 
tlement of  the  dvll  ccmfllct. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  imminent  threat  of 
wldeqiread  fSmlne  In  the  stricken  eastern 
provlnoe,  where  planting  has.  been  neglocted 
and  shattered  communications  lines  >»*w»p^ 
the  movement  of  available  food  stocks.  Bef- 
i^^eee  continue  to  pour  over  the  Indian  bor- 
der by  the  tens  of  thousands  dally,  creating 
problems  that  a  Red  Cross  official  has  de- 
scribed aa  catastrophic 

Reslstanoe  in  Baat  Paklatan  contlnuea. 
with  bomblnga  a  dally  oocunance  In  tha 
mpltel  of  Dacca  and  <v»ir<TwiiTii<»ntiffHf 
throughout  the  provlnoe  aerloualy  disrupted. 
The  Bengalis  are  aald  to  be  training  tena  of 
thousands  of  guerrilla  fighters  in  camps 
along  the  Indian  border  in  preparation  for 
a  major  effort  in  the  fall  when  the  mon- 
soon ralna  end.  If  this  ahotOd  occtu-,  the 
guerrlUa  activity  almost  certainly  would 
lead  to  a  confrontation  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  even  if  Indian  Prime  Minister  In- 
dira Oandhl  aucceeded  in  the  wi—w^tm^  in. 
resisting  rising  pressures  for  immediate  mlll- 
itary  intervention. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  agree  wholly  with. 
Indla'a  over-righteoua  attitude  to  reoognlaa 
that  Prealdant  Tahya'a  ruthleaa  poUdea  la 
Bengal  are  putting  New  Delhi  in  an  Increas- 
ingly dUBcult  position.  India  sln^>ly  cannot 
support — eoooaailoally,  sodaUy  or  polit- 
ically— a  flow  of  refugees  from  Pakistan  that 
already  exceed  seven  minion.  Even  mot«  se- 
rious, the  systematic  slaughter,  rwpt  and  ea- 
pulsloa  of  Hindus  from  East  Paklrtan  could 
touch  off  communal  vl<deace  throughout  In- 
dia, with  ite  substantial  M"«1tm  minority. 
It  Is  no  wonder  that  Indiana  are  appaUed 
and  angry  over  United  Statea  Oovemment 
poUdea  that  give  aid  and  comfort  to  tho 
Tahya  regime  vrhUe  aaeoUng  to  dlsregaid  tha 
horrible  Implications  of  evante  In  Bast  Paki- 
stan. 

Under  persistent  prodding  of  members  of 
Oongrees,  tha  Administration  iqipears  to  be 
altering  ite  poattion  somewhat.  There  have 
been  vague  asaurances  that  no  new  arms  or 
econooilc  aid  will  be  granted  to  lalamabad 
for  the  preaent.  The  planned  dlq>atdi  of  an 
American  police  advlaer  to  Dacca  has  re- 
portedly been  canceled.  But  American  arms 
continue  to  flow  to  Tahya's  troopa  under  old 
licensing  agraemente  and  the  exact  Waah- 
Ington  podtlon  oa  other  aid  la  by  no  maaos 
clear. 

It  la  time  aU  Anoetlcan  aid  to  the  Tahya 
regime,  excepting  relief  aaalstanoe,  was  un- 
equlvocaUy  wbapptA.  The  roported  American- 
backed  plan  to  Btetlon  United  Nations  ob- 
servera  m  Bast  Pakistan  could  help  ease  the 
plight  of  the  BaogaUa  but  It  faUa  far  abort 
of  the  poUtical  accommodation  that  ts 
needed  to  head  off  an  exploalan  on  the  Ih- 


dlan  subeoattaant  that  oould  predpttate  aa 
Amailaaa-Ohlneaa-Sovlet  ouufwaitetlno  la 
the  Himalayas. 

(From  the  Waahlngton  Star.  Aug.  1. 18711 
iNxnA'a  AMamoouB  View  of  PAKxarAiTi 

TaousLa 
The  Indiana,  who  are  easily  Irritated  by 
Anaarlcan  policy  at  the  best  of  tlmea,  ara  re- 
ported to  be  hopping  mad  over  the  ooatlau- 
ing  flow  of  aima  aid  and  aocmomlc  siq>port 
for  the  government  of  West  Paklatan 

Since  the  dladoaure  that  new  ahlpmenta 
were  on  the  way,  the  tide  of  antl-Amarloan- 
1am  In  India  has  risen  to  an  alntost  hysterloal 
pitch.  There  have  been  almoat  daUy  daaua- 
datlons  of  the  Nixon  administration  la  tha 
preaa  and  the  pazllament.  oalla  troiB  the 
government  oppodtlon  for  a  break  In  dip- 
lomatic relatlona,  demands  for  the  oonflsca- 
tlon  of  Amerlftan  aaaete  In  India. 

The  government  of  Prime  Ifinlster  ladlzm 
Oandhl.  whUe  not  going  along  with  the  mora 
extreme  crltloa.  haa  made  no  aaeret  of  Ito  as- 
trcBM  dlaplaasure.  According  to  Foreign  Min- 
ister Swaran  Singh.  Washington's  poUey 
"amounte  to  condonation  of  genodda."  alnoa 
the  aid  hdps  West  Paklstaa  ta  Ite  savage  ra- 
preaalon  of  ite  rabeUloua  eastern  provlnoe. 

With  this,  a  good  many  Americans,  Indud- 
ing  thla  writer,  might  be  «»yli»fd  to  sympa- 
thlxe.  It  Is,  to  say  the  least,  a  Uttls  atnafa 
for  the  Ualted  Stotss  to  be  hdping  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  klUed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Ite  own  people  and  driven  oiore  than 
7  million  mine  out  of  the  country.  And  yet 
one  siispeete  that  the  Indians  may  not  be 
wholly  horrlfled  by  vrhat  U  happening — and 
what  Is  likely  to  happen— across  thalr 
IxKdera. 

The  Indiana,  to  be  sure,  have  plenty  to 
complain  about  In  the  Immediate  eltuatlon. 
The  mllUons  of  Paklstam  refugees  who  have 
poured  Into  West  Bengal  create  an  enormous 
and  potentially  very  dangerotis  human  prob- 
lem. 

The  cost  of  simply  feeding  them  comes  to 
more  than  81  mllUon  a  day.  of  which  two- 
thirds  at  prssent  Is  being  supplied  by  TmWa 
In  some  parte  of  Bengal,  the  influx  of  a  ht«a 
new  labor  force  haa  cut  wagea  In  half  la  a 
province  which  already  la  daq>erately  poor 
and  polltlcaUy  unstable.  Conununal  f"rl5>ns 
between  Moslems  and  Hindus  are  rtslng,  and 
a  potential  for  aerious  trouble  exists. 

But  though  the  war  In  Bast  Paklstaa  Is  a 
large  problem  for  India,  It  Is  a  much  larger 
one  for  the  government  of  Oeneral  Agha 
Mohammed  Tahya  Khaa  In  West  Pakistan. 
And  whatever  Is  bad  for  Indians  Mttereat 
enemies  in  Asia  may  not  aeem  wholly  bad  tar 
the  Indians  over  the  longer  range. 

For  the  fact  U  that  la  the  view  of  nkoat 
obeervara  la  Asia,  this  U  a  war  which  West 
Paklstaa  cannot  win  in  toe  long  run.  The 
reeouroes  of  the  country  already  are  strained 
to  the  breaking  point  to  m»Jnte1n  an  army 
of  some  80.000  in  the  eastern  wing  of  the 
country,  separated  from  West  Pakistan  by 
ovw  1.000  mllee  of  Izuuan  territory.  TV>  hold 
down  an  embittered  population  of  76  mllllon 
agalnat  growing  guerrilla  realstanoe  la.  on  tha 
face  of  It,  well-nigh  Impcaalble. 

India,  furthermore,  la  openly  aupportlng 
the  guerrilla  cauae  aad  provldlag  a  tevea 
when  the  raaistaace  foroea  caa^be  ncruMed. 
armed  and  trained.  Although  t*ie  effort  atUl 
la  aomeirtiat  dlsoiganlasd.  It  oolad  make  the 
podtlon  of  West  PaUstaa's  srmy  uatanabla- 
la  time. 

Nor  is  there  say  rwaauuaUa  prMfiaeL  a±  thi^ 
stage  that  the  West  PakMaa  government 
will  throw  m  the  ^>ange  aad  try  to  reach 
some  kind  of  poUtloal  compromise  with  the 
rebd  leadership.  Oa  the  contrary,  with  the 
passage  of  time  aad  the  growth  of  realstaaoe. 
Tahya  Khan's  determlaatlon  Co  crush  tha 
rebemon  by  force  haa  grown  stranger. 
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BMcatly  hs  taai  baen  thnatenlas  "««• 
«ml  ««r"  if  mdU  mqipUM  tiM  guflRUlM  vlttk 
anas.  SbeUch  Mujlljur  »«>"■»»«»  tte  XMk 
P»klM&nl  leMler  wbo  h«Ml«(l  th«  move  to- 
wutl  ftutonony.  n  tn  Jiil  MMtttnc  M*l 
tor  tnaaoo.  On  botb  AIM.  tlM  pomtbOitf  of 
rwoncUlatloa  can  b*  vlrtaally  rated  oat. 

At  Mm  same  time,  Tahya's  own  potltton  1b 
not  Ml  aoUd  as  it  might  be.  Tbe  lewtenhlp  of 
th«  mOltary  eatebUsbment  tbat  be  repwents 
U  under  <anJIenge  by  dtap^mtled  otTlllan 
poUtleal  leMlan.  Then  are  dear  Ugns  of  ua- 
zmt  in  three  provtDces  of  West  Pakistan 
agUxxtt  tbe  dotnlnatlon  of  Punjab,  and  tbe 
poUttoal  eobealon  of  tbe  ooxmtary  is  showing 
signs  df  (Qsintt^iatlon. 

In  these  dicnmstanoes.  tbe  leaders  bi  Kew 
Delhi  may  not  be  quite  as  gloomy  m  tlMy 
sound  m  reading  tbe  long-term  ptostjects 
for  t&dla.  Oimnted  aU  of  tbe  jkoMcbm  and 
dangers  that  eiist  today,  some  Indians  may 
not  be  too  dlsUiawid  by  tbe  poastMiny  tbat 
their  prinelpal  eusiy  may  be  m  the  piousss 
of  fUmig  apart.  Indeed,  tbey  may  be  ex- 
pected to  do  what  they  can  to  hasten  tbe 
trsML  Whhdi  mAy  snrplain  tlMlr  eKtrsms 
liidlgnatton  over  eontinutag  American  aid  to 


irnm  tb*  Mew  Tork  Tlmea,  At«.  j,  l»7il 
Sbssbs  or  TBv  YBTHut  Was 

DacCi^  PaKUtAit. — ^Tha  Ooremment's  army 
la  largely  nnnfliwwl  to  the  towns  and  roads. 
TlM  ^mkiSOm  rebels  tn  the  ooontzTslde  get 
hriv>  ttom.  aonas  tbe  border.  A  clandestine 
radio  transBlttsr  reports  'nibcrstlon  armT** 
soooesaes  sad  poedlets  eventual  vletory. 

A  vliittar  to  Cast  Pakistan  can  dnve 
throogh  much  of  the  region  wtthoot  obaarr- 
Ing  anything  abnormaL  Tet  many  foreign 
dlplfsnaflc  obaBTTeis  have  beoi  tenqited  to 
oompaie  the  Bengali  sltaatlon  with  the  open- 
ing phase  at  the  Vletaam  war,  and  some  of 
the  paraTlBls  snch  as  those  listed  shore— 
are  unmlstakahle. 

Wwlgl liming  India  from  the  outset  has  pn^ 
Tided  a  havsn.  training  and  material  sup- 
port for  the  Wengall  rebels,  as  North  Vietnam 
dM  for  the  VletooDg.  Kven  tbe  Itah.  rloe- 
grovlag  terrain  of  ttie  Oanges  BlTer  Dslta. 
flsaklBg  up  moat  of  Seat  Pakistan,  is  ■♦""^i**' 
to  that  of  the  IMEong  Btrer  delta  tn  Viet- 
nam, aebol  poatets  btoasom  briefly  In  Dacca 
and  other  towns,  warning  dTlhaas  to  leave 
befere  tbe  IJhentlon  Army  Muktl  Bahinl 
opens  a  bloody  new  offensive. 

Bat  If  a  guermia  war  tai  Bast  Pakistan  Is 
way.  It  has  a  long  way  to  go  before 
the  level  of  effeettveosss  seen  In 
daring  tbe  past  tew  decadaa.  Ba- 
hlBd  the  voltme  of  propaganda  oa  an 
not  very  much  seems  to  be  happening, 
kmd  «t  war  Is  tmfolding  in 
At  least  a  few  people  are  getting 
kmed  and  maay  othats  are  snflHrlng.  But  In 
thla  pasann  wrenched  land  H  Is  aa  dlfloalt 
to  ^rniUf  a  taot  as  H  Is  t«  find  a  dry  plaee  to 
stand  in  the  euiiaul  mnnsonn  ralna. 

Along  Bast  Pakistan's  satsrn  iMrdsr.  Paki- 
stani and  Indian  arttUery  thvadar  away  at 
each  other,  and  both  sides  have  augmented 
their  forees  in  the  region  during  the  past 
week.  Military  msn  and  ordinary  paople  ex- 
pect a  surge  In  vlolenee  during  the  next 
few  weeks.  passOly  tlmad  to  ootnelde  with 
Paktotan's  natloaal  daqr  of  Aug.  18. 

The  ao-mlle  road  between  Dacca  and  the 
Important  frontier  garrlacm  of  Oomllla  is 
open.  There  Is  tittle  to  show  that  the  Oov- 
emaaent  Is  baring  any  dUhcuJty  maintain- 
ing this  strategle  link  One  mine  was  plan»art 
on  tbe  road  rsesntly.  and  the  rsbals  dyna- 
mltad  a  key  brtdgs  on  tbe  road,  but  trafle 
was  datoagad  oasr  a  rtckaty  wooden  bridge 
a  f«v  hundred  yards  away. 

tn  Daeaa,  gttsrrUlas  hava  made  thalr  piaa- 
enea  fait  daring  the  past  tan  wsiks  toy 
kimaklng  out  ttis  otty  gaa  supply  and  dsmag- 
ing  the  alaotrlctty  supply  badly  enough  so 
that  there  are  frequent  blackouts.  There  are 


mghny  sounds  of  axplostens  and  gunfire. 
Neighborhoods  that  ware  blasted  and. burned 
out  In  March  are  sUU  flat.  But  Dacca  is 
again  full  of  people,  rickshaws  abd  commaroe 
and  looks  as  thoitgh  It  la  nesrly  back  to 
normaL 

In  many  populous  areas  In  tbA  countryside 
crops  are  growing,  and  If  there  are  serious 
food  shortages  they  are  not  evident. 

The  poUtlcal  background  to  this  strife  U 
easy  enough  to  trace.  Bast  and  West  Pakistan, 
separated  from  each  other  by  900  miles  of 
Indian  territory,  diare  a  baUoT  In  tbe  Mus- 
lim faith  but  Uttle  else.  The  Bengalis  of  the 
east  speak  a  different  language  from  the 
Urdu  of  the  west;  they  have  different  cul- 
tural and  social  traditions  and  even  look 
different.  The  Bengalis  have  long  regarded 
the  Bunjabi  of  west  Pakistan  as  economic 
exploiters  of  the  eastern  region. 

Latent  Bengali  yearning  few  autonomy 
from  Weart  Pakistan  came  to  a  head  last 
March  and  some  Bengali  leaders  called  for 
outright  secession  and  the  creation  of  a 
new  Bengali  nation.  Bangla  DeSh.  On  March 
as.  West  Pakistan's  army— Bast  Pakistani 
mmtary  units  had  Jotaed  the  labels— moved 
Into  Bengal  as  an  Invasion  force.  They  have 
applied  an  Iron  hand  to  the  administration 
of  the  region  ever  since. 

Just  how  many  persons  were  killed  in  the 
procees  remains  one  of  the  many  perslsttng 
controversies.  The  Government  forces  have 
never  dlscloeed  their  own  estimates,  saying 
only  that  "enemy  dead  are  not  counted,  they 
are  thrown  Into  the  river."  Estimates  range 
all  the  way  from  10.000  to  several  hundred 
thousand  killed.  In  any  case,  West  Pakistan's 
three  regular  divisions  now  control  every 
aspect  of  life  In  East  Pakistan,  apart  from 
hinterland  aonea  they  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  occupy. 

And  the  prevailing  impression  remains  one 
of  despair  on  the  part  of  the  Bengalis  rather 
than  challenge.  For  many  obeervers  here,  the 
saddest  and  most  significant  fact  Is  that 
somewhere  near  seven  million  people  have 
Oed  to  India,  and  the  refugee  Hood  continues. 


[From  tbe  Washington  Post,  July  81, 1971] 

IMOIA  TKLLS  FoBxicNxas  TO  Stot 
Rcrucxx  WoBX 

Tha  Indian  government  has  started  order- 
ing foreign  volunteers  to  quit  their  work 
among  East  Pakistani  refugees  within  M 
hours,  official  sources  In  New  Delhi  said  yes- 
terday. 

"The  least  possible  number  at  foreign  vol- 
unteers should  be  permitted  for  a  Tarlety  of 
reasons."  said  one  blgh-canklng  Indian  of- 
ficial famUiar  with  tbe  relief  program.  "If 
none  at  all  are  there,  that  would  be  tbe  best 
possible  alternative." 

Ihe  first  foreign  volunteera  affected— six 
from  Britain  and  one  from  Canada — were 
those  working  for  "War  on  Want,"  a  British 
soelsl  servloe  organisation  operating  a  hos- 
pltsl  tbat  treaU  800  rtfugess  a  day  near 
Calcutta's  airport. 

Tbe  Indian  government  said  last  waek  It 
does  not  want  foreign  relief  workers,  unless 
spedflcaliy  requested,  because  It  reported 
the  number  of  Indian  volunteers  was  suf- 
ficient. 

It  said  foreign  workers  also  added  to  ad- 
ministrative burdens,  such  aa  the  need  to  ar- 
range translators  for  tbam  and  to  find  hous- 
ing. 

In  New  Tork.  UJr.  Sacrstary  Oenaral  V 
Thaat  appealed  to  India  and  Pakistan  to  par> 
mlt  U.N.  agenelas  to  facilitate  the  return  of 
an  ssttmatad  sevsn  million  laat  Pakistani 
refugees  wbo  flad  to  Iiulla  aftar  tha  outbrsak 
of  civil  strife  In  Bast  PskUtan  last  March. 

Thant  also  xirged  tbe  U.N.  Security  Council 
to  take  up  the  India-Pakistan  dlsputs.  warn- 
ing tbat  ths  UJf.  can  no  longsr  ignore  "tbe 
potential  threat  to  peace  and  sseurlty." 

MaanwhUs  In  Karasbl.  Pakistan  Prssldant 
Yataya   Khan   accused    India   of   contmued 


shelling  of  Bast  Faklataa  and  warned  war 
could  soon  aiupt  in  the  Indian  soboonti&ent. 

"We  are  vary  near  to  war  with  India.** 
Tabya  told  nawaman  of  six  foreign  taleviston 
teams  Invited  to  Karachi  for  an  Interview. 

"I  am  watching  tbe  sitiiatlon.  If  the  In- 
dians have  tha  Idea  of  taking  a  chunk  out  of 
East  Pakistan,  it  would  mean  war."  the  presi- 
dent said. 

"tiet  me  warn  them  (tbe  Indians)  and  tha 
world.  It  means  total  war,"  he  said. 

[From  tbe  Washington  Star,  July  81,  1971] 

'^sar  NxAX  Wak  Wrrn  India."  PAxnxAM'a 
PaasnsNT  Sats 

Rasachx. — Prealdent  Agba  McAianunad 
Yabya  Khan  of  Pakistan  today  aoouaed 
neighboring  India  of  continued  artillery  at- 
tacks along  the  border  with  rebellious  Bast 
Paklatan  and  said:  "We  are  very  near  to  war 
with  India." 

Yabya  UAA  newsmen  of  aix  fcMwlgn  tela- 
vision  teama  invited  to  Karachi  for  a  2% 
hour  Interview,  "I  am  watching  tbe  situa- 
tion. If  the  Indians  have  the  idea  of  taking 
a  chunk  out  of  East  Pakistan,  it  would  mean 


"We  are  very  near  to  war  with  India." 
be  said.  "Let  me  warn  them  (India)  and  tb* 
world.  It  means  total  war." 

"I  am  not  looking  for  war  and  am  trying 
to  avoid  It,"  he  said.  "But  there  is  a  limit  to 
my  patience." 

Tahya  referred  to  the  flve-month-old  dvU 
war  In  which  the  rebels  In  East  Pakistan, 
separated  from  West  Pakistan  by  more  than 
1.000  miles  of  Indian  territory,  have  estab- 
lished the  so-callsd  government  of  Wi^Tigi^^ 
Desh. 

Yahya  said  India,  whose  northeastern  sec- 
tion has  been  the  refuge  of  some  1£  million 
Bengalis  fleeing  from  an  army  crackdown  In 
East  Pakistan,  is  continuing  to  shell  tha 
borders  of  East  Pakistan. 

Yahya  said  he  will  not  be  pressured  by 
nations  threatening  to  cut  aid  to  Pakistan 
to  force  a  political  settlement  In  Bast  Paki- 
stan. 

He  said  ths  cutting  or  slowing  down  of 
eoomxnlc  aid  would  affect  70  million  Bast 
Pakistanis  for  tbe  "sake  of  a  few  mlUlons 
who  had  been  used  aa  poUtlcal  pawns." 

Yahya  charged  foreign  countries  which 
had  offered  aid  but  are  now  withholding  It 
have  done  so  for  ulterior  and  not  humani- 
tarian motlvea. 

Tahya  said  thsra  stUl  Is  food  for  thna 
months  to  fsed  Bast  Pakistan  but  transpor- 
tation la  needed  to  move  It  to  needy  areas. 

Although  the  United  Nations  has  pnunlssd 
aid,  Yahya  said,  Pakistan  Is  still  waiting  far 
it  to  come. 

Thant  WAXira  Coimcn.  on  Wax 
Unttxd  NATioNa. — Secretary  Oeneral  U 
Than  has  warned  tbe  Security  OoxincU  in  a 
secret  memorandum  tbat  tbe  featsrlng 
border  situation  between  India  and  Pakistan 
could  lead  to  a  war  beyond  the  suboonti- 
nsnt.  It  waa  disclosed  yesterday. 

The  memorandum  was  suit  July  90  to  Am- 
bassador Jacques  Kosduskio-Mnlaet  of 
Prance,  this  month's  council  president,  for 
circulation  to  the  other  members. 

(Rom  tbe  Washington  Star,  Aug.  l,  1971] 

INDU  BaoiNS  To  Taoclx  thx  Sluics  or 
OAxxnrrTA 

(By  Bsnry  Bradsber) 

CALCtrrTA.  India. — Mimlolpal  toilets  and  a 
bath  house  were  recently  built  in  one  of 
Calcutta's  wont  slum  shanty  areas.  It  waa 
part  of  a  program  to  provide  small  improre- 
msnts  on  ths  slum  problem  that  Is  too  big 
to  be  tackled  with  new  bousing. 

But  tolleto  did  not  work.  It  turned  out 
tbat  sewage  connections  bad  not  bean  made. 
Sewage  lines  were  suppossd  to  run  through 
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one  of  the  most  violently  lawless  aiaaa  of 
this  crime-ridden  city  but  no  oontiaetor  was 
willing  to  build  tham. 

Tha  fact  that  money  Is  now  avallabia  for 
such  intograma,  much  of  tt  tram  the  rtu^i^n 
govemmsnt  In  New  Delhi,  means  the  long 
neglected  problenw  of  Zndtols  largtat  dty 
and  one  of  its  leading  Industrtal  statea  are 
being  tackled.  But  many  obstaclea  to  over- 
coming these  problems  still  remain.  Seven 
million  Bast  Pakistani  refugesa  who  have 
come  into  this  state  of  Wast  Bengal  in  tbe 
laat  four  months  are  not  yet  a  direct  prob- 
lem for  Calcutta  or  most  of  tbe  state.  Tbe 
national  government  Is  trying  to  take  care  of 
them. 

FSXSSUXX  ISAT  BOILD 

But  the  pressure  of  so  many  people  In 
border  areas  could  buUd  up  into  a  major 
problem. 

Some  refugesa  have  settled  on  reclaimed 
land  which  had  been  earmarked  for  Calcutta 
municipal  housing. 

The  Bengal  Chamber  of  Oommeroe  and  In- 
dustry recently  published  a  study  of  dty 
and  state  problems  of  "This  sprawling  slum 
that  Is  the  dty  of  CalcutU  today."  Sum- 
marized, they  were  an  "Inadequate  and  pd- 
luted  water  supply,  garbage  heapa  strewn 
sll  over,  stagnant  pools  of  effluent  overflow- 
ing streets,  potholed  roads,  overcrowded 
transport,  congested  and  unsanitary  hous- 
ing conditions"  and  others. 

In  tbe  state  as  a  whole  problems  Indude, 
tbe  study  said,  deterioration  of  the  river 
system  on  which  the  port  of  Calcutta  de- 
pends, survival  of  "inequitable  and  uiquo- 
ductlve  agrarian  framework,  growing  unem- 
ployment .  .  .  and  the  near  collapse  of  the 
education  system."  To  this  may  be  added  the 
law  and  order  problem,  political  instability, 
bureaucratic  inefllciency,  and  general  eco- 
nomic decline. 

VITAL  TO  BCONOirr 

Calcutta,  a  dty  of  more  than  7  million  and 
West  Bengal  remain  vital  to  India's  economy. 

The  state  contains  15  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's factories  and  produces  91  percent  of 
the  total  factory  ou^ut.  Its  ooal  and  steel 
are  the  basis  of  all  heavy  industry  and  Its 
port,  although  declining,  is  the  hub  of  east- 
ern India. 

While  the  state's  population  increased  27.4 
percent  in  the  last  decade.  Job  opportunities 
faUed  to  keep  pace.  The  percentage  of  popu- 
laUon  engaged  in  work  slipped  by  3  percent. 

Every  year  there  are  another  7-800,000  new 
Job  seekers  In  the  Calcutta  area. 

But  Industry  Is  offering  fewer  Jobs.  Many 
factories  have  dosed  because  of  both  eco- 
nomic and  labor  problems.  Few  Industrialists 
are  willing  to  make  new  Investments  here; 
most  are  investing  profits  earned  here  In 
other  parts  of  India. 

EASTKXN   XAILWATS 

One  of  the  most  appalling  examples  of 
trouble  is  the  condition  of  India's  Eastern 
Railways.  It  Is  the  essential  mainstay  of  the 
Industrial  transport  system  and  It  Is  unable 
to  handle  traffic. 

Thefts  of  electrified  overhead  wires,  theft 
from  freight  cars  and  even  major  pieces  of 
cars  themselves,  and  loss  of  other  railroad 
property  have  severely  hampered  traffic. 

Thievery  from  the  railroad  la  only  part  of 
the  lawlessness.  Much  of  it  is  political. 

According  to  conservative  calculations  of 
the  national  government  there  were  1.194 
murders  In  West  Bengal  in  the  first  five 
months  this  year  and  4S1  of  them  were  po- 
UUcally  moUvated. 

POLmcAL  icTTxoxaa 

Murder,  usually  by  stabbing,  has  become 
the  weapon  of  many  political  parties  after 
the  Maoist  splinter  of  India's  divided  Com- 
munist parties  started  It  on  a  large  scale  In 
recent  years. 

The  leader  of  the  largest  pdltloal  party 
IQ  the  State,  the  Communist  party  of  India 
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(Marxist) ,  which  stands  between  Moscow  am 
Maoista.  Charges  tbat  500  of  bis  workers  have 
been  murdered  since  the  party  lost  state 
government  power  last  October. 

The  leader,  Jyotl  Basn  says  murders  are 
by  a  Maoist  group  caUed  NaxaUtes,  but  thay 
are  encouraged  by  ostanslbly  peaceful  *»<< 
legal  poUtlcal  partiea.  These  Induds,  ha  saya. 
the  Congress  party  of  Prims  Mlnlstar  Indira 
Oandhl. 

Basu's  party  increased  Its  share  of  state 
votes  from  20  percent  in  1909  to  84  percent  tn 
March. 

But  tt  lost  power  to  a  eoaUtlon  led  by  Mts. 
Oandhl's  Oongraas  party  even  though  tta  vote 
percentage  dropped  from  41  to  39. 

Tlie  coaUtlon  lasted  only  a  few  months  and 
now  Weat  Bengal  Is  bat*  under  direct  rule 
from  New  Delhi. 

One  of  the  central  govemmenta  major 
efforts  u  to  check  Uwleasncas.  It  has  a  long 
way  to  go  before  the  confidence  of  dtteens 
In  public  security  can  be  restored. 

Calcutta  police  have  been  bolstered  by 
Central  Beserve  Police.  They  are  noted  for 
tougbneas. 

There  are  persistent  reporta  of  kisums 
poUce  beating  up  criminals — both  poUtlcal 
and  ordinary  klnda— before  thay  turn  thsm 
over  to  ordinary  police,  who  the  njauiiius  fed 
are  too  politlcaUy  infiltrated  to  punish 
troublemakers  adequately. 


[From  the  Washington  Bast.  Aug.  i.  1971  j 
Pakbzani  Entot  Hbx  Dantcrs 

Niw  YoBK,  July  31.— A  Pakistani  embassy 
official  In  Waahln^rton,  Tw»4T>«»4^T,g  t.^,^  y,^ 
country's  ruling  reghne  haa  'Toat  aU  dalm 
to  leglUmacy,"  saya  he  has  defected  tram  the 
government  of  Prssldant  Yahya  Khan  to 
Join  the  seoesslanlst  forces  of  Baii«la  Daah, 
the  National  Broadcastiiw  CO.  reported 
today. 

In  a  statement  taped  tor  broadcast  at  2 
pjn.  Sunday  on  the  NBC  telendon  program 
"Oommeut."  Abulmaal  A.  Muldth.  tw»»ww»^i. 
adviser  to  tbe  Pakistan  Babaaj  and  for- 
mer deputy  secretary  to  tbe  Tahya  cabinet, 
predicted  that  up  to  15  million  East  Pakis- 
tanis might  die  of  atervatlon  in  the  next 
three  months. 

Muhlth  said  the  famine  would  kill  time 
times  as  many  Paklwtanis  as  died  In  the 
famine  of  1948.  That  famine  claimed  2.6  mll- 
Uon  to  5  mlllkm  Uvea. 

"The  government  of  Paklatan  has  made 
the  fact  of  ataylng  aUve  the  graatast  luxury 
in  East  PaUstan."  Muhlth  said. 

Mubltb  continued:  "In  East  F^kiatan  to- 
day, the  extent  of  human  mlaery  is  simply 
Incomprebanslble.  leaving  adde  the  death 
tOU  and  destructkin  of  property  on  account 
of  armed  strife.  The  specter  of  famine  Is 
horrifying.  Total  disruption  of  the  communi- 
cation network  coupled  with  the  gripping 
aanse  of  terror,  has  vlrtuaUy  halted  all  eco- 
nomic activities  and  movement  of  itood 
grains  and  other  necessmea." 

Ptoone  SwAicr  FIvx  States  in  India, 
36  Axx  ITTiigw 

Plooda  Inundated  seotloiM  of  five  states  in 
buUa  yesterday,  oaudng  at  least  96  deaths, 
loss  of  more  than  $30  mUUon  worth  of  crops 
and  making  thousands  of  persons  bomeless. 

According  to  offldal  reports  reaching  N*w 
Delhi,  the  heaviest  flooding  was  in  West  Ben- 
gel,  Bihar  and  Uttar  Pradesh  states  in  north- 
em  and  eastern  India  along  tbe  course  of 
the  rain-swollen  Oanges  river  and  tts  trlbu- 
tarlee.  Most  of  tbe  seven  mUUon  East  Paki- 
stan refugees  are  in  theee  three  states. 

Officials  In  Patna.  cl^>ttal  of  Bihar  state 
reported  that  the  level  of  tbe  Oangea  bad 
reached  more  than  33  Inches,  the  highest 
point  ever  recorded  and  that  flood  watera 
had  entered  the  city's  outskirts  through 
several  gaps  In  ppoteottve  levels  Tbe  dty 
has  a  popuUtlon  of  about  304.000. 

In    Karacbl.    Pakistan— Preddent    Tahya 


neighboring  India  of  1 
ttansd  artmsry  attacks  along  tha  border  wHh 
rebaniona  Biat  Pakistan  and  said:  "We 

Tahyn  toM  six  ftxalgn  teievtrtci 
"I  am  Twt filing  tha  sttoatlon.  If  the  In- 
diana hava  the  Idea  of  taking  a  diunk  oat 
of  BHt  Pakistan,  tt  woold  mean  wav. 

"I  am  not  hiokmg  for  war  ssid  am  tryli« 
to  avoid  tt.  bat  thsrs  Is  a  limit  to  my 
'^ttlenca.- 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  3.  1971] 

UVRxo   Stars    Is   Horarc   PAnatAN   Wbj. 
Anscrr  Dmuna  BsLXxr  TKam  Fbom  UJf . 

(By  Mlcbad  Oetler) 
VA.  officials  said  yesterday  they  were  hope- 
ful— but  not  certain — that  Paldstan  Ptad- 
d«xt  Yahya  Khan  would  soon  agree  to  let  a 
team  of  United  Nations  rUnmtsr  relltf  work- 
ers Into  war-ravaged  East  Pakistan. 

Both  United  Nations  Secretary  Ooieial 
U  Ihant  and  UB.  officials  f^om  tha  State 
Department  and  the  Agency  fOr  International 
Development  have  been  lanseliia  the  Paki- 
stani central  government  to  accept  such  bdp 
to  alleviate  wldeqnaad  famine  and  dlasaae. 
Since  March  36,  when  government  troopa 
moved  into  East  Pakistan  to  crush  an  aDcced 
secessionist  movonent.  reporta  from  the 
scene  have  told  of  widespread  loss  of  Ufa  and 
pr(q>erty,  and  some  serai  mnuon  refugees 
have  fled  Into  India. 

President  Yahya  had  prerlously  e^tressed 
a  willingnees  to  accept  an  earlier  UJf.  pro- 
posal by  Thant  for  setting  up  a  United  Na- 
tions "presatoe"  along  the  Indla-ftkistan 
border,  but  tbat  plan  was  turned  down  by  tha 
Indians  who  said  they  refused  to  ba 
"equated"  with  Paklatan  in  the  way  that 
country  was  ><*nrfn«g  its  Internal  prohlems. 
Under  tbe  proposal  which  U.S.  and  UJT. 
offlfflals  now  hope  to  consummate  with  Pred- 
dent  Kban,  a  team  of  dvlllan  reUef  workaca— 
mostly  food  distribution  experts  and  medi- 
cal teams — would  be  set  up  wlthm  Bsst 
Pakistan. 

UJS.  otllrlals  say  they  expect  the  moat  tha 
Pakistanis  would  probably  agree  to  let  m 
would  be  **a  couple  of  doosn"  worksra.  aU 
operating  under  United  Nations  ausplosa. 

Some  U.S.  omctals  bdleve  that  the  preaeute 
even  of  a  smaU  group  of  UJV.  woikeis  tnstds 
East  Pakistan  would  also  help  reduce  ths  re- 
maining military  activity  in  the  area. 

The  U.S.  has  considerable  i^tw^^hj^  lever- 
age on  Pakistan,  providing  by  far  tbe  laigsat 
amount  of  eocmomic  aid  that  comes  to  **>»^ 
nation  annually.  Neverthelees.  UJS.  riailslii 
said  yesterday  that  agreement  by  Tahya  to 
a  UJ3.-baeked  UJr.  aid  plan  stin  could  not 
be  taken  tor  granted. 

In  a  related  developmoit  yastorday.  a  Paki- 
stani diplomat  In  Washington  formally  dla- 
asBodated  htrrwelf  from  bis  govanmisnt  tor 
its  actions  tn  East  Pakistan. 

Appearing  on  the  NBC  News  television  pro- 
gram Comment.  Abulm&al  Miihlth.  who  haa 
been  serving  as  an  economic  counsellor  m  the 
embassy  hwe.  said  It  bad  becooM  "impomtble 
to  go  on  working  for  a  eelf -destructive  gov- 
emmrat." 

Predicting  that  15  million  BMt  PakManto 
may  die  within  the  iMxt  three  montte. 
Muhlth  accused  his  sovemm^it  of  "desper- 
ately trying  to  establish  a  colony  in  Bast 
Pakistan  through  a  reign  of  terror  and  a 
massive  transfer  of  officials  and  laborers  ttom 
the  West." 

The  c«ntral  government,  he  charged.  "Is 
bleeding  East  Paklatan  white,  and  at  tha 
same  time  ruining  tbe  economy  of  West 
Pakistan." 

40.000  CHXXa  Two  BSATLXS  IN   DOAl 

BxNxnr  roa  Pakistanis 

(By  Oraoe  Uchtanstetn) 

Two  of  the  four  Beattes.  the  rock  grcxtp 

that  came  out  of  Liverpool  to  make  musleal 

history  tn  the  nlneteen-slxtles,  were  reunited 
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on  ■*■(•  (or  tiM  flnt  time  In  men  Chan 
tour  ywn  jcwtwiUy  «t  tvo  aold-crut  banaAt 
eene»U  In  MxlHon  Sqnar*  Owdan. 

Pwfuiuilnt  aonw  at  fba  hit  Kmga  they  bad 
never  played  before  a  live  audlanoe.  George 
Harrtaon  and  Blnco  Starr  thilUad  mere  than 
10.000  iihwflnt.  waU-btfiaTad  fans  at  the 
afternoon  eunoeit  when  they  brooght  out  an 
unannoonoed  gueet:  Bob  Dylan. 

Thoee  who  had  hoped  for  an  appearance  by 
a  third  Beatte,  John  Lennon.  were  dliap- 
potnted.  But  moet  of  the  conoertgoere 
■Biemiil  more  than  eaifliilled  by  the  2-hour  15- 
minote  abow.  which  featured  some  of  the 
moet  famooe  mualdana  on  the  pop  mnde 
Boene. 

~rm  ehaklng  like  a  leaf:  It's  the  thrill  of 
a  Itfettane,"  Mid  a  17-year-old  girl  in  the  up- 
pennoet  Twachee  of  the  Garden  baloony  who 
Identified  heraelf  only  as  Debby  of  James 
Madison  High  Schocri  In  Brooklyn. 

Like  an  unknown  number  of  others  at  the 
afternoon  show,  Debby  was  a  gatecrasher.  She 
and  two  of  her  friends  had  paid  018  each  to 
an  unidentified  oflldal  who  sneaked  them 
past  the  tlckettakers. 

*a*ve  waited  8  years  for  this,"  she  said, 
adding  that  She  had  been  "too  young"  to  see 
the  Beatles  when  they  last  appeared  In  Au- 
gust, 1060,  at  Shea  Stadium. 

The  performers,  aU  of  whom  donated  their 
serrlces,  hoped  to  raise  at  least  $350,000  from 
the  concerts  for  the  beneflit  of  refugees  from 
East  Pakistan.  Mr.  Hairlaon  and  Allen  Klein, 
manager  of  the  Beatlee.  had  organlasd  the 
concert  at  the  suggestion  of  RaTl  Shankar, 
the  sltar  player,  who  opened  the  shows  with 
a  set  of  Indian  music 

•  •  *  bad  waited  In  line  overnight  at  the 
Garden  nine  days  before  In  order  to  buy 
tickets,  showed  up  In  droves  early  yesterday 
for  the  shows.  Dreeeed  for  the  most  part  In 
dungarees  and  T-shirts,  they  seemed  s  few 
years  older  than  the  screeching  Beatles  fans 
of  old  who  had  often  drowned  out  the  group 
when  It  played. 

Although  the  overflow  crowd  cheered  wild- 
ly when  Mr.  Harrison  appeared  to  Introduce 
Mr.  Shanker  at  the  show's  opening.  It  was 
qxilet  and  almost  reverent  during  the  musi- 
cal numbers  themselves. 

The  police  and  Garden  security  guards, 
who  were  out  In  force,  had  no  trouble  and 
there  were  no  arrests.  "No  Incidents  at  all," 
said  Inspector  Irving  Both,  who  has  covered 
many  rock  concerts.  "They  look  entranced." 

When  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Starr  and  the  band 
took  the  stage  at  3:37  PJi.,  the  crowd 
Jumped  to  Its  feet  with  a  rourlng.  stomp- 
ing ovation. 

Mr.  Harrison,  slender,  bearded  and  dressed 
in  a  luminous  white  suit,  then  led  the 
band  right  into  "Wah-Wah"  a  niunber  from 
hla  three-record  solo  album  that  has  sold  a 
reported  total  of  3  million  copies. 

The  band,  which  Included  such  stars  as 
Leon  Ruseell  on  piano  and  Brio  Clapton  on 
guitar,  next  did  "Something,"  a  Beatlee 
number  written  by  Mr.  Harrison,  wMcb  had 
been  recorded  on  the  album  "Abbey  Boad" 
but  never  done  m  live  concert. 

As  their  fans  shoved  and  clapped  Its  ap- 
proval Mr.  Starr,  In  a  black  suit  and  beard, 
took  the  microphone  beside  his  band  of 
drums  for  "It  Alnt  Basy,"  a  hit  he  recorded 
after  the  Beatles  broke  up  In  1070. 

Garden  security  guards  were  kept  busy 
keeping  a  swarm  of  amateur  photographers 
away  from  the  area  directly  In  front  of  the 
elevated  stage  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall. 
Mr.  Harrison  aAed  the  crowd  between  num- 
bers to  give  the  band  a  hand  because  "aome 
people  even  canceled  a  few  gigs  to  make 
It,"  and  the  audience  responded  warmly. 

Ilien,  at  4:34  PM.,  after  Leon  Russell  had 
led  the  group  through  a  pounding  version 
of  the  BoUlng  Stones'  hit  "Jumping  Jack 
riaah,"  and  Mr.  Harrison  had  done  an 
aooustlc-gultar  rezulltlon  of  the  Beatles' 
"Here  Comas  the  Sun."  a  slight,  curty-headed 


young  man  wearing  a  dungaree  Jacket  wan- 
dered out  to  Join  Mr.  Harrtaon  and  Mr.  Bias- 
sell  at  the  front  of  the  stage. 

"I'd  like  you  to  meet  Bob  Dylan."  Ui.  Har- 
rison said  with  a  grin,  as  the  audience  went 
wUd. 

Mr.  Dylan  had  not  appeared  in  conowt 
alnoe  his  date  on  the  Isle  o(  Wight  two  years 
ago  and  he  had  never  performed  live  with 
any  of  the  Beatles.  The  audience  buiaed 
about  the  historic  slgnlflcanoe  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  Sal  Prevete.  a  Garden  security 
guard  was  mystified. 

"Who  la  that  guy?  he  aaked  a  reporter,  "Is 
he  one  of  the  original  Beatles  or  aomsthlngf " 

With  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Biissell  aa  his 
back  up  guitars  and  later  with  Mr.  Starr 
providing  some  tambourine  rhythm,  Mr.  Dy- 
lan sang  and  played  some  of  his  most  famous 
soDts.  including  "A  Hard  Bain  Is  Gonna 
ndl."  "Blowing  in  the  Wind"  and  "Jua*  Like 
a  Woman,"  during  a  3S-mmute  aet. 

Then,  he  wandered  off  wUh  a  little  wave 
at  the  crowd,  the  full  band  returned,  and  the 
group  did  aeveral  of  Mr.  Harrlaon'S  big  aolo 
hiu,  flnlahlng  with  his  plea  for  Bast  Pak- 
istan. "Bengala  Desh." 

As  the  crowd  struggled  out  into  the  rain, 
there  were  murmurs  of  "f  antaatlo."  "wonder- 
ful." and  "oh  wow." 

"It  waa  ao  terrlfio  to  aee  Bob  Dylan  than. 
He  was  cool — right?  I  mean,  no  one  really 
expected  him,"  said  23-year-old  Oarmella 
Cartdl. 

[nan  the  Waahlngton  Poet,  Aug.  3,  1071] 

GBoaoa.  Rznoo,  Hxlp  Fsom  a  Ttxam 

(By  Tom  Zlto) 

Nkw  Yosk. — One  half  of  the  Beatles  turned 
out  for  two  Madison  Square  Garden  concerts 
yeeterday,  but  a  local  boy  wound  up  stealing 
the  show. 

"I  want  to  Introduce  a  friend  of  yours  and 
mine,"  said  Beatle  guitarist  George  Harrison, 
and  out  walked  Bob  Dylan  for  his  first  public 
appearance  since  the  Isle  of  Wight  Festival 
in  the  faU  of  1060. 

Yesterday's  perf ormanoee — one  In  the  after- 
noon and  the  second  last  evening — brought 
together  many  of  the  giants  of  rock  music's 
superstar  galaxy.  They  volunteered  their 
servicee  along  with  Indian  musicians  Ravi 
Shankar  and  All  Akhvar  Khan  to  raise  funds 
for  the  relief  of  refugee  children  of  Bangla 
Desh  (East  Pakistan),  victims  of  the  Pakl- 
stana  dvil  war. 

More  than  40,000  music  fans  crowded  Into 
the  Garden  for  the  doubleheader  concerts — 
mostly  young  people  who  seemed  to  be  in 
search  of  some  veetlge  of  the  Beatle  magic. 

"I  missed  them  on  tour  In  1964,  and  Tve 
been  waiting  ever  since  to  make  It  up,"  said 
Dave  Paizalo  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  who  had 
hitched  500  miles  to  get  hen. 

Parzalo's  main  problem — and  that  of  hun- 
dreds of  others  who  milled  around  outside 
the  Garden — was  finding  a  ticket.  He  was 
prepared  to  pay  930,  but  scalfters  were  easily 
oommandlng  between  $50  and  $100  for  UtA- 
ets  which  sold  at  original  prices  ranging  from 
$4.50  to  $10. 

Ponn  Statlon-center-tumed-oonoert-halL 
swarmed  with  thousands  of  long-haired, 
blue-jeaned.  hot-pantsed,  wlne-drlnklng, 
dope-smoking,  back-packing  commuters, 
some  of  whom  had  come  from  as  far  as 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle  to  relive  the  days 
of  Liverpool  glory. 

The  program  Itself  began  with  Harrison 
Introducing  Shankar  and  Khan,  both  natives 
of  the  Bangla  Desh  region. 

"This  Is  a  totally  nonpolltlcal  event,"  said 
Shanker  as  he.  Khan,  and  their  two  accom- 
panists seated  themselves  on  a  large  red  In- 
dian carpet.  "We  just  want  you  to  think 
about  what  Is  happening  In  this  civil  war." 

They  began  with  a  duet  for  sltar  and  sarod 
and  then  played  a  traditional  Pakistani  folk- 
sen^.  The  audience  responded  with  warm, 
polite  ^>plaus«. 


But  when  the  lights  dimmed  for  the 
ond  aet  of  music,  90,000  people  rose  to  (heir 
feet  aa  Harriaon.  Beatle  drummer  Rlnyo  Stair, 
guitarists  Erie  Cl^ton  and  Jesae  Bdwtn  Dav- 
is, pianist  Leoa  Buaaen.  organla*  BlBy  FN*. 
ton,  bass  player  Klaus  Voorman.  second 
drummer  Jim  Kattner,  aa  w^  aa  a  ohorua  cf 
baok-up  alngen.  a  rhythm  aeotlon  of  aoouatlo 
guitars,  and  a  horn  enaemUe  came  out  on 
stage. 

The  band  mambera  had  arrived  In  New 
York  on  Saturday  and  practiced  for  the 
abow  until  8  ajn.,  Sunday. 

Harrison,  In  a  white  suit,  stood  In  oentar 
atage  with  Preston.  Davla  and  Voorman  on 
the  left  and  Clapton  and  BuaaaU  stage  right. 
Behind  him,  on  an  elevated  platform,  aat 
Rlngto  and  Keltnar. 

The  band  openad  with  "Wah  Wah"  and 
moved  through  a  nostalgic  aet  of  late  9*Ktle 
and  solo  Harrison  tunes— oompoaed  by  him — 
including  "Something,"  "Watch  Out  Now" 
and  "While  My  guitar  Gently  Weepa."  Dur- 
ing "While  My  Guitar.  .  ."  Clapton  took  a 
beautifully  etated  solo,  as  he  had  dona— 
without  credit — on  the  Beatle's  white  album. 

Billy  Preston  sang  "The  Way  God  Planned 
It,"  and  Rlngo  performed  his  recent  solo 
hit,  "It  Dont  Come  Basy."  lAter  Russell  per- 
formed a  Medley  of  "Jumpln'  Jack  Flash" 
and  "Young  GM." 

Harrison  picked  19  an  acoustic  guitar  to 
perform  "Here  Comes  the  Sun"  and  then  In- 
troduced Dylan.  The  entire  audience  rose 
to  Its  feet  for  a  second  time  as  Dylan  began 
"A  Hard  Bain's  A-Oonna  Fall"  and  followed 
with  four  other  old  compositions  "Blowln'  In 
the  Wind,"  "It  Takes  a  Lot  to  Laugh:  It  Takes 
a  Train  to  Cry,"  "Love  Minus  Zero/No  Limit," 
and  "Just  Like  a  Woman",  accompanying 
himself  on  acoustic  guitar  and  harmonica, 
with  Harrison  on  electrtc  guitar,  Russell  on 
bass  and  Rlngo  on  tambourine. 

The  band  then  returned  to  perform  "Help 
Me  Lord,"  "My  Sweet  Lord"  and  "Bangla 
DeSh,"  a  song  Harrison  had  oon^Kieed  for  the 
concert,  which  was  recorded  and  filmed. 

"Thanks  very  much  for  coming  and  good- 
bye," said  Harrison  as  he  walked  offstage 
with  the  band  still  playing.  As  the  other  mu- 
sicians left,  the  audience  cheered  wildly  for 
an  encore  for  at  least  10  minutes,  but  the 
stars  of  the  show  were  already  en  route  tb 
their  hotels. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  3, 1071  ] 

COLOMIAUSM  COMXS  BACK — WrTH  A  WeVT 

Pakistani  AocKMT 
(By  CoUn  Smith) 

Dacca,  East  PAKisTAif — In  the  downstairs 
bar  at  the  Intercontinental  Hotel  a  table  of 
West  Pakistani  officers  in  civilian  dress  raise 
their  glasses  and,  breaking  into  English,  sol- 
emnly drink  to  "Home  Sweet  Home." 

At  the  other  side  of  the  room  a  dinner- 
Jacketed  pianist  was  playing  "I  Should  Care" 
from  a  TTjS.  special  services  "hit  kit"  pub- 
Ushed  m  1944. 

Bengali  waiters  marched  at  light  Infantry 
pace  from  table  to  table,  making  a  great  show 
of  their  anxiety  to  serve  the  masters  of  the 
new  RaJ. 

There  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Pakistan  government  Is  determined  to  rule 
the  secessionist  eastern  wing  and  Its  Ben- 
gall  people  In  a  thoroughly  colonial  manner. 

Meat  of  the  Bengalis  who  held  key  posi- 
tions in  the  administration  before  the  army 
went  Into  action  against  secesslonlsm  isst 
March  have  now  been  rep'aced  by  West 
Pakistanis.  These  include  the  inspector-gen- 
eral of  police,  and  the  Information,  home 
and  education  secretaries. 

At  present  almost  all  the  armed  police  are 
West  Pakistanis,  mostly  Pathans.  New  police- 
men are  being  trained,  but  as  a  visiting  Brit- 
ish Member  of  Parliament  discovered  re- 
cently, theee  are  Urdu-speaking  Biharls 
whoee  loyalties  lie  firmly  with  the  western 
half  of  the  cotmtry. 
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OOLOKIAI.  OATS 

The  Idea  of  PunJaMs  and  Pathans  of  West 
Pakistan  trying  to  pick  things  up  where  the 
Brttldi  left  off  when  Pakistan  became  in- 
dependent in  1947  is  as  sad  as  it  Is  ludicrous. 
Some  qtute  weU-meanlng  West  Pakistanis  are 
already  strangely  reminiscent  of  those  last 
colonial  Britons  of  the  mld-lBfiOs,  who  used 
to  try  and  blow  back  the  winds  of  «^*»*"p» 
with  quotes  of  empire-worship  from  their 
houseboy. 

An  officer  in  the  Paklatanl  police,  stir- 
rounded  by  A/fmtHng  luiiliii—iiiiii  fram  the 
western  wing,  says  that  he  thinks  they've 
got  the  situation  safely  under  oontrtd  now. 

"Saw  an  old  woman  on  the  road  the  othtf 
day.  Biapptd  my  Jeep  and  asked  her:  "What 
do  you  think  of  this  Sheikh  Mujlbur  w*>iTnf^n 
chap?'  Do  you  know  what  she  said"  (breath- 
less pause.)  "She  said  she  thought  he  was  a 
rotter,"  the  policeman  said. 

The  anyone-for-tennls  EngllA,  Uke  tSie 
mothballed  songs.  Is  aU  rather  elegiac,  but 
nobody  can  deny  that  some  sort  of  love  affair 
doee  exist  between  the  big,  arrogant  «ig*»t1"e 
men  frtwn  the  northwest  of  the  suboontUient 
and  the  people  who  ruled  over  them  for  300 
years. 

There  are  constant  statements  of  the  kind 
that  "you  British  knew  how  to  handle  the 
Bengalis"  and  of  course  it  would  be  naive 
to  think  that  the  Brttlsh  BaJ,  even  In  Its 
last  years,  was  run  without  bayoneta. 

The  west  Bangalla  who  rtoted  in  CalcutU 
In  1943,  when  the  British  bad  Jivt  been 
chased  out  of  Burma  by  the  Japaneae,  wen 
quite  bloodily  put  down.  A  former  lagular 
soldier  in  a  Scottish  regiment  who  was  then 
at  the  time — he  has  alnce  become  a  tea 
planter  and  married  a  Bengali  girl — aald 
there  were  caees  In  his  unit  of  men  klUlng 
Bengalis  without  orders  to  flre.  "How  do  you 
think  we  kept  India  with  60,000  troops?"  he 
added. 

saiTiau  umx 

But  there  the  comparisons  must  end. 
Britain  never  reaUy  relied  on  force  alone 
When  things  wen  woiking  well  It  was  always 
the  last  resort,  locked  firmly  away  in  the 
cantonments — as  military  camps  on  the  sub. 
continent  are  still  called— and  hidden  behind 
the  benign  smile  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

The  task  of  ruling  India  would  probaMy 
have  been  impossible  without  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  and  Britain  never  seemed  to 
have  much  difficulty  in  finding  willing  col- 
laborators to  man  it,  men  who  had  taken  the 
salt  of  the  Raj  and  would  work  loyally 
against  their  own  countrymen.  If  neceesary. 

The  Pakistanis  think  they  can  do  without 
theee  people.  Their  army's  brutal,  heavy- 
handed  tactics  are  contrary  to  every  known 
principle  of  counterlnsurgency  warfare  when 
the  good  will  of  the  local  population  Is  one 
of  the  first  requirements.  They  do  not  seem 
to  be  making  any  real  attempt  to  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  peofrie. 


ATaocrrm  oontimuk 

Instead,  repralsals  are  commonplace.  A 
atngle  sniper's  bullet  can  mean  a  burning 
village,  and  for  an  incident  In  Sylhet  district 
a  tea  garden  worker  was  dragged  sereamlng 
through  his  estate  at  the  end  of  a  rope  tied  to 
a  Jeep  because  It  was  felt  that  he  ml^t  ban 
known  the  whereabouts  of  guerrillas. 

At  best  the  army  can  expect  to  find  i^Mthy 
among  the  local  population  when  they  try  to 
find  out  the  movements  of  the  "miscreants" 
aa  the  aeceaalonist  guerrilla  are  offldally 
known.  The  atrocities,  for  there  Is  no  other 
word  for  them,  continue  and  abeolutely  no 
attempt  is  made  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  people  In  the  government. 

Even  if  it  wen  posatble  to  hold  70  mlUloo 
Bengalis  at  gunpoint,  the  mlUtary  does  not 
have  the  strength  or  the  equiptnant  in  Bast 
Pakistan  to  do  it.  They  do  not  have  sufllclent 
helloopten.  which  might  oompaosat*  with 
mobUity  for  what  they  lack  in  numbers, 
and  even  their  motor  transport  is  mostly  a 


enmf  hodge-podge  of  commandeered  ve- 
hicles. (UMICKPs  «itin  400-velilole  fleet  is 
mlsatng.) 

They  an  facing  bigger  and  better  oega- 
nlaed  bands  of  Muktl  Blhanl  (Bast  Pakistan 
BengaU  freedom  flghteis)  who  have  intro- 
duoed  the  terror  of  mines  to  the  country- 
aide  and  learned  that  even  a  Punjabi  aoldler 
cannot  withstand  odds  of  ten  to  one.  Thej 
are  well  organised  on  the  eastern  border 
with  the  Indian  stote  of  Tripura  when  a  de- 
termlived  slbirt  Is  being  made  to  <nimn»iiH|f 
the  Sylhet  tea  industry. 

Prom  safe  bases  In  India  the  Muktt  Bl- 
hanl come  across  the  border  at  night  to 
attack  factories  and  mine  roads.  They  might 
never  reach  Vietoong  standarda.  but  then 
they  do  not  have  to.  A  fairly  modest  Increase 
in  guerrilla  activity  might  stntch  the  army 
to  breaking  point.  It  Just  does  not  have  the 
men  to  be  eveiywhen  at  once. 

There  Is  never  any  senaatton  of  civil  war 
hn«,  but  always  the  feeling  of  Invatf on  and 
an  army  of  occupatton.  Even  in  West  Pakl- 
atan  the  army  Is  removed  from  the  people 
The  eoldlen  live  in  their  cantonments,  little 
Islands  of  good  order  and  hy^ene  with  Mttle 
In  common  with  the  real  Pakistan. 

All  around  them  they  eee  chaoe,  corrup- 
tion and  filth.  In  the  end  the  civilians' 
sloppy  behavior  becomes  too  much  to  bear 
and  they  dedde  that,  for  the  sake  of  Paki- 
stan, they  must  take  over.  Usually  the  fiiwt 
thing  they  do  is  clean  the  dnOna  and  order 
all  food  ahope  to  tree  fly  nets.  Their  diflleul- 
tles  come  later  when  they  get  involved  with 
poUtics. 

The  ftp  between  the  army — ^whii^  since 
Bfarch  25  Is  almost  entirely  from  West  Paki- 
stani—and the  East  PaklaUnlB  is  even  man 
emjeinous. 

Physically,  the  dlfferenoe  is  startling.  Big, 
falr-sklnned  Punjabis,  Kashmiris,  and  Pa- 
thans with  forearms  as  thicA  as  the  branchee 
on  a  young  oak  ordering  about  small,  dark- 
skinned,  Oriental-hxAlng  Bengalis  wboss 
limbs  tend  to  be  reed-like  even  when  they 
have  managed  to  get  enough  food  Inside 
them. 

Although  most  foreign  observers  have  seen 
evidence  of  the  kind  of  ruthless  iMhavlor 
the  Pakistan  anny  is  capable  of.  Europeans 
and  Amertcans  tend  to  feel  closer  links  with 
the  crtcket-iriaying  colonels  than  with  the 
Bengalis,  who  sometimes  behave  in  an  ob- 
sequious and  cringing  maimer  unless  gath- 
ered In  great  numben. 

In  return,  no  amount  of  protests  by  their 
government  and  threats  to  withdraw  from 
the  Brltlah  Commonwealth  seems  to  daunt 
the  senior  memben  of  West  Pakistan'B  offl- 
oer  corpa  in  their  determination  to  be  aa 
British  as  possible. 


DBCLININO  FORTUNES  OP  THE 
AIRLINE  INDXJSTRY 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
cent months  we  have  heard  much  about 
the  declining  fortimes  of  the  airline  in- 
dustry. Through  this  prolonged  and  un- 
fortunate period  erf  economic  recession, 
the  air  carriers  have  been  particularly 
hard  hit  at  a  time  when  they  were  un- 
dergoing a  vast  new  equipment  and  mod- 
emlzatioD  program  to  meet  the  growth  In 
air  transport  in  the  future. 

Reoently.  my  committee  has  conducted 
lengthy  hearings  on  the  eoooomio  pnlb- 
lems  facing  the  airlines  and  has  heard 
much  testimony  on  the  nature  of  Che  dif- 
ficulty and  how  to  bring  the  aliitaaes  back 
to  a  state  of  better  health.  In  that  regard 
I  have  had  occasion  to  read  a  recent 
speech  of  Edward  E.  Carlsan.  president  of 
United  Airlines,  the  Nation's  largest  air 
carrier.  Mr.  Carlson's  remarks  are  of  in- 
terest for  several  reasons,  inrin^jng  the 


f act  that  he  is  the  newest  eblef  exeeottve 
among  the  Nation's  large  air  earrleis  and 
he  comes  to  United  after  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  as  the  inresklent  of  West- 
em  International  Hotels. 

Mr.  CarlscD's  remarks  provide  insight 
into  bow  he  views  the  problems  confront- 
ing airline  management  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  eonaeirt  that  Mr. 
Carlson's  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
RscoKD.  I  know  they  will  be  of  Interest 
to  Senators, 

There  being  no  objectimi.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  tcOawB: 


STATKxxirr  or  Edwasd  B.  Cablsoit.  at  . 
Dbattvills  OoNVKSDrcB.  Jma  4.  1971 
Gentlemen:  As  a  newoomar  to  tha  air- 
line industry.  I  sincerely  respect  the  prcfea- 
slonal  competence  and  expertiae  of  those 
who  are  aesiwnMert  here.  As  one  who  has 
traveled  extenaively  for  many  yewa 
throug^ut  the  United  Statea  and  ahtvMMl,  I 
have  often  aald  that  airline  service  general- 
ly has  to  be  considered  one  of  the  marvels 
of  modem  technology  in  business.  Tlie 
standards  of  airline  servloe  throughout  the 
world  are  unlfocmly  eaoeUent. 

Until  a  few  months  ago  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  airline  vocabulary  of  ABM'S — 
RPMs — load  factors — ^wet  leases  or — ^WCP 
time.  The  lattw  really  ccnfused  me.  In  one 
the  term  Is  unfamiliar  to  some  of  my  other 
colleagues  here.  I  can  tell  you  that  in  United 
it  meana  "with  oat  pay."  We  w«re  quite  Inter- 
ested in  that  term  a  few  ""»'tM  ago  when 
many  eo4>loyees  voltmteered  to  take  time  off 
without  pay  as  a  meana  to  relieve  ttie  nooaa 
alty  for  reductions  in  force. 

Another  word  you  may  be  interested  in 
which  I  introduced  to  ttie  United  Air  tjhit 
vocabulary  was  '^NBTMA."  It  means  "Nobody 
ever  tells  me  anything."  Ttim  praMem  of 
communicaticms  is  one  that  la  always  with 
us,  and  particulaiiy  so  in  our  rapidly  mov- 
ing, rapidly  ri\iLng\ng  buMness. 

Although  the  vocabxilary  was  new  to  ma, 
one  aspect  of  the  airiin*  industry  waa  Idsatl- 
cal  to  that  of  my  former  buaineaa  career. 

nv  approximate  96  yeazs  I  had  been 
ailing  a  nry  perlabable  prodoet.  1>ed 
mghta^" ,  As.  Mr.  ISrazston.  tike  long-tttne 
prealdent  of  Western  InteriMttcaial  ii*^»it 
wliom  I  aooeeeded  a  numbsr  of  yaara  ago. 
told  me  whan  I  was  about  19  ywn  oU.  "It 
that  hotel  room  Isnt  aold  tonlgbt,  the  evn- 
Ing  is  lost  forever,"  Ih  the  aMlae  tii—nf . 
the  same  phUoaofifay  appUaa.  So^  after  aaU- 
ing  "bed  nl^btts"  for  so  nwny  yaaia.  I  am 
moat  conadous  of  why  it  is  imswrUat  to  aaU 
"aeat  milea." 

Howaver.  whothar  one  la  concerned  with 
"bed  nlghta"  or  "aeat  mUea."  the  t-tptm^^n^ 
thmg  la  the  oommltoaMit  that  managaiiMml 
makaa  to  the  profit  oonoept.  A  eoniway  wRh 
a  poor  balance  alMet  and  Inadaqnsfea  e«B- 
ings  la  no  comfort  to  ite  emptoyeea — tta 
bankera— tta  ahartfiolden  or  tta  ouataaan. 
etnmg  earning  are  iweantlal  if  adaqoMe 
aervloe  la  to  be  provided  to  the  paaaei^er,  and 
shipper  who  really  are  why  w«  are  In  tMa 
business.  In  other  words,  the  same  motivat- 
ing taotor  of  proAt  whleb  appUea  to  ottkar 
aervloa  induatrlea  la  eqoaUy  naaantlal  In  tika 
opwraWon  cf  an  aMlna. 

WhUe  then  are  almUaritlee  betwaen  the  alr> 
line  and  hotrt  bualnaaMa.  than  an  also  im- 
portant dlfferanoaa.  BiAaps  tt  voOM  be  of 
interest  ty\  «tm.o.^  ■<»«»»  «f  «!Mt  **<*T-Bnoaa 
irtille  I  am  stOl  naw  — t^*^  to  tlie  atrtlaa 
Induatiy  to  offer  what  may  be  a  ralaUnly 
freah  and  perhapa  different  point  of  vlaw. 

T~  nrpmanhing  my  aaalgnmant  m  tha  cittlaf 
executive  offloer  of  United  and  tn  our  aaaroti 
for  proAta.  I  often  aaked.  "Why  do  wa  «b 
thla?"  or  "why  4o  we  do  It  thto  wayT*  Oeoa- 
elonaUy,  I  received  ttie  answer.  "baeaoH 
we  ban  a»w«yi  dona  H  tb«t  way."  This  auy 
be  a  good  anawar  on  ocoaalon.  bat  tikan  are 
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1  •  pnstlM  davriopad  la  tbe  pact 

uid  omted  an  Ity  tnkUttan  fltas  In  tbe  f  «oe 
of  ooimnon  anoM.  At  loeh  ttium.  tndltiaii 
■*»""*«*  tw  tfluillazigwl  !n  tba  m^bt  oC  «»T«^|Tn*wg 
cwndtttoM  sBd  mail*  to  JvattUy  ttnlf  . 

In  attwiyUnc  to  undMstaad  nmnaft 
BMmt^  nfla.  M  la  nieBMary  to  raeopUaa  our 
ttarm  kaalo  xataUoatfalpa  wlUoh  muat  be  kapt 
in  nnely  toned  lialanee.  mat,  tlie  euatom- 
ar— <wlMt  doaa  be  reaUy  matf  Be  wanta  to 
Ity  cr  Bh4>  goods  on  atrplanea  that  represent 
tba  latest  la  taehnology  and  omiJuiti — ached- 
nted  St  tlaaa  that  fit  his  plana.  He  vsnts  to 
reoelTe  the  maxJmiBn  aounint  of  aMention 
and  smanltlaa  In  oaMa  aarrloa.  PorttMRBare, 
he  wants  Ul  at  these  things  at  the  lowsat 
possible  rate.  In  other  vocda,  he  wante  "aU 
he  can  get." 

Next,  ve  mnst  look  to  tbe  employee  who 
suiui  tbe  eostomer.  Tbe  atrbne  bualneas 
is  a  labor  Intsoalve  Tmslnw  tmited  Air 
lilnes  In  1971  wm  pay  approjOinaOIy  47  per- 
cent of  Its  total  revenue  for  aalarlee  and 
benellts  irtxleh  means  that  labor  and  man- 
agement rsally  are  partneaa.  But  when  we 
aaalyaevliat  tbe  eaqHoyee  imDts,  i^ether 
managament  or  non-management,  we  find 
that  tbe  employee  ivanta  good  working  oon- 
ditlooa— good  pay  adequate  benefits  for 
bfemsrtf  and  bis  family— eaotileat  pass  prtvl- 
leges— good  vseafUon  aobedulee— In  other 
words,  be  wants  "aU  be  can  get." 

Now  let%  eoBaMer  Um  third  partner— the 
*>«wbolder.  In  tbe  free  enterjjrlse  eystem  it 
Is  essential  to  bare  tbe  oonlldenoe  of  tboee 
wtth  doPara  to  Inteat  m  common  stocks.  Ibe 
amine  Industry  la  a  gnat  consumer  of  capi- 
tal, both  eqi«ty  and  kmg-tecm  oredtt.  When 
tbe  etorebtader  approaches  the  marketplace 
to  tnyeet  bla  money  In  common  atoeks,  he  Is 
y^M***  In  a  company  which  has  a  good 
history  of  earnings  and  la  complettiy  sol- 
vent—a con^teny  with  a  contfsteot  dividend 
record — a  company  that  has  sustained  growth 
orer  a  period  of  years  with  appreciation  in  tbe 
value  of  Ita  shares — a  company  that  has 
UqttfdMy — In  other  words  tbe  shareholder 
"wants  all  he  can  get." 

This  la  a  Mg  order  In  any  buatauas.  la  the 
airline  builness  It's  even  more  <ttfflcult  be- 
cause this  U  a  regulated  Industry  which.  I 
s^cnowledge.  Is  eesentlal  In  the  pubUc  in- 
terest.  Hoaevei,  government  regulation  adds 
Important  factors  to  tbe  challenge  of  man- 
aging an  alrbne.  We  must  satisfy  not  only 
our  sharebolderB,  eostomers  and  ea^lor- 
■"■  *>M  an  array  of  local.  Btate  and  FW- 
eru  agencies  as  weU. 

In  tbe  Obtted  States,  tbe  alrUne  Industry 
and  government  are  partners.  Parenthetl- 
caay,  I  would  add  that  In  the  alrltne  indus- 
try one  has  many  partners.  The  government 
of  the  United  Btates  Is  a  senior  partner.  It 
appears  to  us  In  United  Air  Lines  that  when 
one  has  partners.  It  U  essential  that  the 
Partners  work  together  for  mutual  under- 
standing. It  Is  aUo  essential  to  reepect  your 
partner^  point  of  view.  Oranted.  adversary 
positions  win  be  taken  at  times  yet  It  does 
seem  desirable  to  resolve  these  differences 
In  an  atmoepbere  of  cooperation  recognizing 
the  responsibilities  that  both  airlines  and 
government  have  to  those  whom  they  rep- 
resent. 

Umted's  senior  management  t»«m  Is  dedi- 
cated to  good  partnership.  We  attempt  to 
maintain  close  communication  with  tbe  Clvn 
AeronauUcs  Board,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Federal  AvUtlon 
Administration,  as  well  as  the  United  States 
CoiJCreas.  State  Legislatures,  city  councils. 
and  slrport  commission.  All  of  these  groups 
have  a  strong  Interest  In  the  service  pro- 
vided by  United  Air  Unes.  We  have  a  re- 
spoBslbtllty  to  provide  them  with  the  Infor- 
mation necessary  to  discharge  their  public 
oMlgatlons  fully. 

So.  with  aU  the  various  Interests  to  be 
ssrved — tbe  public,  tbe  customer,  the  share- 
holder, the  employee,  the  government  of- 


flolal  and  the  banker — It  *«t«~niM  an  excit- 
ing challenge  to  maintain  a  compeUUve  poa- 
ture,  to  survive  and,  hopefully,  to  find  time 
toamlla. 

Am  a  fteshman.  I  would  observe  that  the 
regulated  alrllna  industry  Is  alao  highly  oom- 
pettUve.  Baeauae  «a  muat  respond  to  gov- 
ernment rsgulatlona,  as  well  as  tbe  oompetl- 
tton  of  tbe  maitotpteoa.  our  aiKmssui  and 
laUurea  are  constantly  being  monitored  by 
others.  I  was  oonadous  of  this  rscantly  when 
a  long-time  banker  friend  nrrsT^nd  a  small 
dinner  party  for  me  In  Mew  York.  When  I 
azrlvad.  tham  war*  approalmataly  16  aanior 
azeouUvea  of  aome  at  Amertca's  largest  banks 
sad  Insutanoa  oompanles  In  attendance.  I 
bad  known  some  of  these  men  for  years. 
Othsrs  I  was  meeting  for  the  first  time.  My 
Interest  In  tbe  dinner  was  heightened  Just 
before  leaving  our  offloe  in  Chicago  when  I 
was  told  by  the  senior  finit»/.«»i  officer  of 
united  Air  Unes  that  he  bad  seen  tbe  guest 
Ust  and  those  in  attendance  had  made  avaU- 
abla  to  United — through  loans,  leases,  de- 
bentures and  so  forth— a  total  of  $l.i  bU- 
llon.  I  knew  that  after  the  pleasant  amenl- 
tVee  of  cocktails,  an  excellent  dinner  and 
cognac — I  would  be  asked  to  speak.  I  was  not 
disappointed — but  at  the  same  time  I  was 
not  prepared  for  a  number  of  theee  men 
Immediately  to  take  out  their  pencils  and 
begin  making  notes  on  my  cocnments. 

Now,  this  particular  occasion  was  Impor- 
tant to  United  Air  Unes.  However,  theee 
same  banking  and  insiuanoe  executives  work 
with  a  number  of  othw  repreeentatlves  of 
the  airline  and  aerospace  industry  as  well  as 
the  bualneas  community  In  general.  Thus, 
our  actions  as  spokesmen  for  indlvldiutl 
ctwapanles  are  monitored  In  the  Ught  of  how 
our  other  associates  and  competitors  per- 
form. 

As  competitive  as  many  of  us  are.  It  has 
also  been  faadnaUng  to  note  the  mutuaUty 
of  Interest  among  carriers  in  ooet  savings. 
During  the  past  few  weeks,  American  Alr- 
Unes.  TWA  and  United  each  have  designated 
a  senior  officer  to  explore  areas  where 
through  Joint  action  cost  savings  can  accrue 
to  the  advantage  of  aU.  It  was  Interesting 
to  note  that  this  same  Idea  of  achieving 
savings  through  Joint  effort  was  advanced 
by  our  good  friend.  Bob  Tlmm,  who  has  re- 
cently been  named  to  tbe  C.A3.  In  a  speech 
before  the  association  of  local  transport  air- 
lines. Mr.  Tlmm  suggested  greater  coneoU- 
datlon  of  ground  <^>erations  and  nhiMing  of 
equipment. 

We  agree  that  anything  which  can  be 
undertaken  to  maximize  the  use  of  common 
equipment  and  faculties  U  advantageous  to 
the  three  primary  parties  noted  earlier — the 
employee,  the  shareholder  and  the  customer. 

Now.  I  shotild  Uke  to  comment  on  some 
facts  of  life  which  aU  of  us  In  airline  man- 
agement face  today: 

1.  The  pressure  of  continuing  iziflation  will 
not  lessen  substantially  In  the  near  future. 
Therefore,  even  if  the  travel  growth  curve 
once  again  approaches  the  annual  Increases 
of  some  15  per  cent  experienced  in  the  mid- 
sixties,  we  must  remain  conscious  of  the  need 
for  holding  costs  down.  In  the  airline  in- 
dustry, the  major  cost  is  labor.  Therefore.  I 
Should  like  to  make  a  personal  observation 
on  this  Important  element  of  the  coat  equa- 
tion. I  believe  In  the  labor  movement.  The 
strength  of  the  labor  movement  has  created 
today's  high  standard  of  living.  Tet  there 
rnust  be  restraint  on  the  part  of  both  man- 
agement and  labor.  Management  must  be 
sensitive  to  tbe  inflationary  trends  which 
fa*7«  b— n  an  agonising  problem  for  all  em- 
ployees In  recent  years.  Labor  must  respsct 
the  Importance  of  maintaining  adequate 
proflu  to  attain  sufficient  earnings  to  attrsct 
investors,  along  with  a  balance  sheet  strong 
enough  to  warrant  the  credit  needed  to 
finance  the  capital  requirements  of  a  com- 
pany as  large  as  United.  Statesmanship  on 


tbe  part  of  both  management  and  labor  Is 
naossisry  in  the  years  ahead  If  this  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  an  eflaotlve  partnership. 

3.  Public  preaaure  for  maintaining  low 
fare  levels  win  continue  and  we  must  recog- 
nise that  this  pressure  is  not  without  aome 
Justification.  In  a  biulness  which  depends 
on  mass  travel,  the  lowest  possible  fares, 
conslatent  with  good  service  and  a  reason- 
able profit,  clearly  are  in  the  public  interest. 
We  share  the  public  desire  to  widen  the 
travel  market  with  attractive  pricing. 

3.  As  a  regulated  Industry,  in  an  Inflation- 
ary world  economy,  it  Is  probable  that  we 
will  face  a  continuing  need  for  price  In- 
creases. Under  our  regulatory  system  price 
adjustments  almoet  always  lag  behind  coat 
Increases.  This  weakens  the  individual  car- 
rier. In  the  hotel  business  by  comparison,  we 
can  respond  Immedlatoly  with  price  adjust- 
ments to  compensato  for  rising  costs.  This  Is 
not  so  in  the  airline  Industry.  Therefore,  it 
la  extremely  Important  to  achieve  mutually 
satisfactory  machinery  for  communication 
between  airline  management  and  our  part- 
ners in  government.  A  delicate  balance  must 
be  preserved  between  the  public  Interest  In 
low  fares  and  the  national  interest  in  main- 
taining a  flnancially  strong  Industry. 

If  I  were  asked  to  make  one  over-rldlng 
observation  conceriUng  profitabUlty  In  our 
business,  I  would  single  out  this  historical 
pattern  of  playing  "cateh  up"  In  our  pricing 
policies.  The  past  pattern  Is  clear.  In  the 
free  world,  inflation  is  a  fact  of  business  life. 
Oreat  efforts  are  made  by  government,  but 
It  is  difficult  to  achieve  control.  Looking 
ahead,  all  signals  point  to  continued  infla- 
tion. We  hope  this  trend  wUl  be  more  moder- 
ate In  tbe  future  than  in  the  recent  past 
However,  salaries  and  beneflts  will  increase 
and  these  increases  will  be  reflected  In  the 
cost  of  aU  the  Items  which  we  purchase. 

If  we  accept  the  premise  that  profltablllty 
is  essential,  would  It  not  be  practical  to  de- 
velop aome  type  of  formula  which  would  peg 
price  adjustments  to  an  accepted  cost  of 
living  index.  Such  a  formula  could  enable 
consideration  of  price  adjustments  pro- 
vided that  the  carriers  In  question  are  not 
earning  more  than  the  prescribed  rate  of 
return  at  the  time  of  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  index.  We  might  well  develop  a  spe- 
cial "airline  cost  of  Uving  index"  that  would 
include  all  of  those  elements  which  deter- 
mine our  imlt  cost  levels.  Many  labor  con- 
tracts now  provide  that  there  should  be  an 
upward  adjustment  In  salaries  based  upon 
the  cost  of  living  index.  If  airline  manage- 
ment could  anticipate  that  a  cost  of  living 
Index  formula  would  apply,  then  the  swing 
in  earnings  for  our  industry  might  be  less 
dramatic.  In  the  United  States,  the  dvU 
aeronautics  board  has  Indicated  that  the 
carriers  are  entitled  to  a  12  percent  return. 
If  we  are  to  recognize  the  interests  of  the 
shareholder,  employee  and  customer  as  dis- 
cussed earlier,  then  it  would  seem  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  Industry  and  the  public  to 
provide  for  a  means  of  price  adjustment 
based  upon  the  inevitable  forces  of  Infla- 
tion subject,  of  course,  to  standards  of  hon- 
est, economic  and  efficient  management. 
This  would  not  alter  the  competitive  nature 
of  this  highly  competitive  Industry,  but  It 
would  allow  for  better  financial  planning 
and  would  dampen  the  economic  cycles  that 
beset  us. 

4.  Finally,  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  we  In 
airline  management  must  do  a  better  Job 
of  anticipating  trends  than  we  have  done  In 
tbe  past.  Economic  planning  and  market 
forecasting  deserve  the  concentrated  atten- 
tion of  top  management.  Economic  forecasts 
are  the  basis  uf)on  which  long  range  cap- 
ital commitments  are  made.  If  tbe  traffic 
falls  to  grow  at  predicted  levels,  the  Industry 
faces  serious  problems. 

Scheduling  restraints  to  reduce  excessive 
capacity  will  help  (restraints  may  well  be 
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prlmaniy  In  the  form  of  imllateral  rather 
than  industry-agreed  sotiotw),  but  the  rsal 
curs  will  be  a  resumption  of  tbe  alrllma-mar- 
kat  growth,  algns  of  which  we  are  bagln- 
nlngtosee. 

Meanwhile,  the  air  carriers  have  tbe  dual 
Job  of  prudent  cost  management  and  agrea- 
sivs  marketing.  Whatever  we  can  do  to  ac- 
oelerato  Increased  air  travel  through  better 
service,  more  effective  selling,  advertising  and 
promotion  will  hasten  the  Industry's  recov- 
ery from  Its  cxurent  doldrums. 

Although  we  have  temporarily  fallen  on 
bad  times,  we  have  developed  the  finest  and 
most  advanced  system  of  air  tran^wrtatlon 
In  the  world.  Our  system  has  produced  the 
most  modem  machine  known  to  man.  The 
system  has  produced  a  safety  record  that 
could  hardly  have  been  contamfdated  by  the 
pioneers  in  this  business.  We  have  on-time 
dependability  that  was  scarcely  imagined 
36  years  ago.  We  may  have  temporary  prob- 
lems of  excess  capacity,  congested  airways 
and  airports,  but  these  problems  will  be 
solved  by  the  sams  Ingenuity  that  produced 
the  system  of  air  transportation  which  per- 
mits people  to  move  across  tbe  world  at 
close  to  tbe  speed  of  sound. 

While  It  is  not  a  perfect  system,  it  Is,  like 
our  governments,  a  system  In  which  change 
can  be  accomplished  without  destroying  the 
strong  foundation  upon  which  a  government, 
or  In  this  case,  an  air  transport  system,  was 
b\illt.  We  In  the  United  States  are  continu- 
ally working  with  our  partners  In  govern- 
ment and  oiu*  friends  in  other  nations  to- 
ward Improving  tbe  present  system  while 
always  keeping  an  open  mind  to  new  Ideas 
for  change. 

CO^aliERCIAL  PRODUCTION  OP 
CATFISH  IN  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  PULBRiaHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
develcvment  of  the  (XHnmercial  produc- 
tion of  catfish  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
was  described  by  Mr.  Roy  Reed  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  26. 

In  less  than  10  years,  the  new  industry 
is  producing  not  only  Jobs  and  profit, 
but  also  an  unusually  succulent  dellca<9 
for  our  table.  The  Federal  Government 
assisted  this  industry  with  research  and 
advice,  but  primarily  it  is  the  result  of 
imagination  and  hard  work  by  many  en- 
terprising farmers. 

In  these  days  of  even  more  depressing 
stories  of  overruns  and  waste  in  otSier 
industries,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  about 
an  industry  which  really  contributes 
to  the  economy  and  the  pleasure  of  our 
people.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  on  the  subject  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcosd. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  S6, 1971] 

Thxt'kk  FAasciNo  Cattisr  bt  thx  Acbz.  Bxrr 

Supply  Is  Snix  Srokt 

(By  Boy  B«ed) 

DtTicAS,  Abx. — On  top  of  all  its  other 
troubles.  New  York  Is  outside  the  oatfl&h  belt. 

But  help  is  on  the  way.  Catfish  are  now 
being  raised  on  the  farm  Just  like  com.  wheat 
and  potatoes,  and  as  soon  as  the  farmers  get 
the  kinks  out  of  their  marketing  system,  at 
least  one  of  the  city's  problems  will  be  aolved. 

The  catflsh  was  oac«  despised  and  avoided 
everywhere  except  In  the  South.  But  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  thanks  to  the 
genius  of  American  agriculture,  people  have 
learned  to  love  It  In  Loa  Angelea.  Ohleago, 
Kansas  City,  Peoria  and  many  other  places 
where  it  was  once  considered  unfit  to  eat 
because  of  Ita  aoavanglng  dlat. 
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Only  tbe  f ormldabla  tiae  of  tbe  iMTmltt*liTn 
at  Maw  York  baa  kept  tba  eatflsb  out  of  that 
ctty.  N«w  Yockcn  may  Chink  the  laaauu  Is 
tbair  taate,  but  tbat  la  ant  H.  OKtllsh  fltfmars 
f  aal  UHtt  It  would  ba  akomUy  wrong  and  aoo- 
nomtoally  naaooad  to  taaaa  Htm  York  with 
an  inadaqnata  aivply  at  thair  IrraalaUbla 
product. 

Meanwblla,  down  on  tlie  taxm,  vamn  Uka 
■dgar  nvmar  and  bis  two  aooa,  Harold  and 
Kaily,  are  working  mgtat  aad  day  to  valaa 
waaiagb.  flab  to  oloaa  tba  gap  between  aupply 
and  certainly  «**'»««~« 

"We're  got  about  800  acres  of  catfish  and 
we're  building  another  300  acres  of  ponds 
tbla  aomoMr,''  tba  fattiar  aald  thla  watt,  alt- 
tlng  la  tba  alr-ooDdttloned  llTlag  room  of 
bla  larga,  ao^enatve  bitek  bonaa  tba  hooaa 
that  eatflab  built. 

la  n)aalring  of  catflah,  farmers  uaa  tbe 
aame  language  that  they  uaa  la  dlacuaslng 
their  rice,  cotton,  soy  boaaa  or  cattle,  all  of 
which  Sdgar  Farmer  raises  on  bis  a,000-acre 
fana. 

Aak  a  farmer  bow  many  catfltfi  be  Is  imls- 
lag  aad  ba  will  tmfij  la  aeraa.  Mr.  farmer 
baa  one  pond  tbat  la  populated  by  an  tmU- 
matad  half  a  million  ilz-laob  oatllab,  but  ba 
refers  to  it  as  8^  aorea  of  fiab.  Tba  flab  are 
"fed"  like  chickens,  "harvested"  like  rice, 
aad  aventuaUy  "aklnned"  aad  "drssaed"  like 
cattle.  When  ready  for  barveatlng  they  weigh 
about  a  pound. 

Mr.  nirmer'a  acreaga  la  part  of  about  50,- 
000  acres  tbat  wlU  produce  S8  mllHcn  pounds 
of  catfish  and  bring  gao  aillllon  to  farmers 
In  aevaral  staitea  tbla  year.  Tba  laduatry  baa 
almoM  doubled  la  ataa  duilag  ttka  tafat  five 
years. 

Most  catfliti  farms  are  In  Mlaslsslppl  and 
Arkansas,  but  thay  are  moving  rapld^  Into 
Louialana,  California  and  even  beyond  the 
nation^  border. 

Fanners  in  these  warm  regions  are 
attracted  to  catfish  farming  because  It  can 
be  more  profitable  than  any  other  crop.  If 
managed  properly.  Only  the  noore  substan- 
tial farmers  can  get  into  the  business  be- 
cause large  capital  le  necessary  to  buUd  the 
ponds  and  buy  equipment. 

Once  in.  shrewd  fsrmers  have  foiuid  that 
they  can  make  xnp  to  $700  an  acre  in  gross 
returns  on  the  flab.  Tbat  Is  about  twice  the 
return  on  rice. 

Most  dont  make  that  much  on  the  new 
crop  because  they  have  not  learned  to  raise 
and  market  the  flab  efficiently.  Many  have 
tried  and  lost  money. 

Raising  flsh  as  a  crop  Is  considerably  more 
complicated  than  throwing  a  book  Into  the 
Arkansas  Rivsr,  as  the  catfish  lovers  around 
here  traditionally  have  done. 

Mr.  Farmer  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover. 
In  the  lato  nineteen-Oftles,  tbat  fish  fed 
with  a  high-protein  food,  s\ich  as  aoy  beans, 
would  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  fish  left 
on  their  own  to  feed  on  smaller  flsh.  crayflah 
and  insects.  Tbat  discovery  made  the  ItmIus- 
try  possible. 

After  that,  however,  the  farmers  found 
that  every  step  called  for  techniques  they 
had  never  bad  to  think  about  In  raising 
cotton  and  other  crops. 

For  example,  feeding  the  flsh  by  hand 
would  have  been  Impcssltate.  Now  there  Is  a 
machine  that  blows  wy  bean  pellets  across  a 
pond. 

Harvesting  Is  stUl  a  headache.  One  after- 
noon last  week,  when  the  temperature  was 
a  little  more  than  100  degrees  and  the  sun 
was  i^inndng  vapor*  on  the  bMab.  flat 
Delta  land.  Kelly  Farmer  and  a  crew  of  two 
other  men  aztd  four  boys  waded  into  a  six- 
acre  pond  13  miles  west  of  Dumas  and  began 
flsblng  in  earnest. 

First  they  spread  a  160-foot  seine  in  a 
wlds  semldrole  across  the  middle  of  tbe  poiuL 
With  one  end  tied  to  a  tractor  and  the 
other  to  a  pickup  truck,  they  pulled  tbe 
seine  slowly  to  tbe  bank.  Then  they  went 


Into  tba  tlgbVanad  creaoent  with  i 
seine,  and  wading  In  water  to  their 
pita,  pulled  tbe  tnp  closer  to  shors. 


uva 

VlaaUy,  a  matal  aeoop  awlaglag  from  a 
mechanical  boom  vaa  knrared  lato  tba 
muddy  water,  aad  tba  llouadarlag  flab  wcra 
imad  lato  a  tank  troek.  They  would  be  da- 
Uvand  Bva  la  eartfoUy  ooolad  taak  trucks 
to  markata  aronad  tbaSoiitb. 

Dr.  Rad  P.  Mayar.  cMaf  of  tba  Interior 
Dapartmantt  flab  farming  aapeilutent  at»- 
tlon  at  Stuttgart.  Axk..  aald  raoaatly  tbat 
perhapa  tba  tuti  faiutara'  major  probtam  waa 
markatlag:  Wbara  aboold  tba  nmjor  onUats 
ba.  bow  maay  aiaea  of  lUh  aboold  ba  aold, 
should  they  ba  narsaded.  ataakwd  or  metod." 
bow  oaa  tba  Itemen  proTlda  large  qoantmaa 
with  every  fiab  tbe  slse  of  every  otbar  flab  to 
a  totaraaoa  of  half  aa  oonoef  Itaaaa  aad  othar 
queatloaa  may  take  10  jaaia  to  aaawar.  ba 


of  tba  acv  tadoatry  aad  tbair  al- 
Ilea  la  the  Fsdsral  Oovemmeat  are  eonfldaat 
that  catflata  win  gala  la  popalarlty  not  only 
becauaa  of  Ita  tata  wblcb  la  rather  daUeata; 
If  tbe  flSh  baa  bad  tba  proper  diet— but  alao 
becauae  of  tbe  tncreaslag  attractlveneaa  of 
f  coda  low  la  aaturated  fbta. 

Farm-ndaad  flab  ganaraUy  are  laaa  polluted 
with  paatleldaa  aad  tadnatrtal  waataa  tbaa 
wild  flab.  Dr.  liayar  aald. 

LBaa  roLUJT^ 

"Tbe  levala  la  tarnt-ralaad  flsb  are  tar 
lower  tbaa  la  tboaa  taken  tram  tba  major 
Etatuial  strsaBM."  ba  aald. 

Fanaara  ba?*  to  ba  careful  not  to  bolld 
poada  oa  laad  uaad  tor  long  parloda  to  giow 
cotton  becauaa  cotton  for  maay 
been  traatsd  with  Iang>laa«tag 
Tba  flidi  will  dla  la  aoeb  ponda.  Dr. 


Tbe  farmen  are  trylag  to  gat  a  bill  tbroogb 
Ooagrsss  to  have  all  phssea  at  eatflab  fbna- 
Ing  regulated  by  the  Oapartmant  of  A^leal- 
ture.  They  now  bave  to  deal  with  Agtlcol- 
turs.  Interior  and  GoomMroe.  The  farnMCS 
feel  more  at  h(Hne  with  tbe  Agriculture  De- 
partment and.  aome  say.  It  would  be  easier  to 
get  Agrlcultiue  to  mpprow*  new  chemicals  and 
drugs  that  might  be  used  raising  tba  flab. 

But  the  Agriculture  Departmant  re- 
portedly Is  ru>t  keen  to  take  on  tbla  new  Job 
with  Uttle  backgrooad  of  pacaoamal  and  ex- 
perUae.  And.  Ooverantaat  sooteaa  potat  oat, 
settlag  standards  fOr  fibsmlfala  aad  dmas 
baa  baea  lamuvad  to  tba  aaw  Bavlroamttital 

For  tbe  laantabto  lavaatnn.  Raw  Yorkara 
should  be  prepared  wttb  aa  slemantary 
kmorwledga  of  bow  to  cook  aad  eat  oatllab. 
It  caa  ba  eookad  maay  waya.  but  tba  aioat 
popular  la  tba  South  baa  always  bean  trylag 
It  la  deep  fat  aftar  ooattng  H  wttb  oora  maaL 
It  la  often  served  with  bush  puppies,  small 
fried  com  meal  sticks  tbat  used  to  be  tossad 
Into  tbe  yard  to  qtdet  tba  doga  at  meal  tbaaa. 

Tba  Oatftab  Farmers  of  America  bald  a  fldi 
try  In  Waablagtoa  taat  sMatb  tor  mambers 
of  Oongraas.  «»—«**'»  J.  WDUam  Ftilbrl^vs 
wUe.  Betty,  aiplalned  fbr  tba  vtalttBg  Con- 
tinaiinMin  aad  a  sksptloal  praaa  the  pn^ar 
way  to  eat  eatflab 

"You  aat  tbam  with  your  flagers.  Ilka  a 
dUekaa  lag."  she  aald.  aad  tbaa 
atratad  wttb  amllaa  aad 
rli^t. 


NATIONAL  POWER  GRID  SYSTEM 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rxcor6  an  editorial  enUtled  "Na- 
tional Power  Grid  Sounds  Good."  pub- 
lished in  the  Nash^•ille  Tennessean  of 
July  25.  The  editorial  deals  with  8.  2824. 
introduced  by  me  and  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota   (Mr. 
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iCcGonBH),  and  the  House  eampanian 
measure.  HJl.  0970,  Introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative TrnxAM  and  ooeponaored  by 
Representatives  Abookbk  and  Badillo, 
which  would  establish  a  national  power 
grid  system. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 

NATIOlf  AL  POWB  OBZD   SOUMIW  QOOD 

A  Ull  hM  tiaan  Introdoeed  In  ComgrMi 
that  would  MtabUsh  a  national  power  grid — 
an  Interstate  hookup  system  for  electrlelty 
wblch  KpODaan  say  would  curb  poUutlon  and 
reduce  the  danfer  of  blaokouts. 

The  grid — which  would  he  financed  by  tax- 
exempt  bonds  and  run  by  an  Independent 
nonprofit  corporation — ^would  connect  major 
power  systems  so  that  wben  one  region  of 
the  nation  ran  short  of  power  It  could  call 
on  regions  that  may  be  generating  a  surplus 
of  power  at  the  time. 

Almost  every  region  has  a  peak  season  of 
power  oonsmnptlon,  and  the  peak  aeasoos 
vary  from  region  to  region.  With  the  nation- 
al grid,  the  peaks  coiild  be  evened  out  so 
that  the  chances  of  a  power  shortage  In  a 
certain  region  at  any  particular  time  of 
year  would  be  reduced. 

The  system  would  also  permit  the  location 
of  power  plants  at  some  distance  away  from 
population  centers,  since  a  plant  would  not 
have  to  be  near  Its  serrloe  area. 

The  need  for  such  a  grid  has  been  in  the 
discussion  stage  for  several  years,  but  the 
Idea  has  always  been  opposed  by  the  private 
power  Industry.  The  Intlustry  Is  likely  to  fight 
the  proposed  legislation  now. 

A  grid  would  seem  to  be  an  advantage  to 
the  private  power  companies  since  It  would 
furnish  them  with  electricity  at  periods  when 
they  are  running  low. 

Private  power  companies  say  the  grid 
would  unfairly  force  them  to  compete  direct- 
ly with  lower  cost  public  power,  because 
both  public  and  private  utllltlea  would  be 
connected. 

How  this  would  be  unfair  competition  Is 
not  clear.  Private  companies  would  not  need 
to  accept  any  public  power  tintll  all  of  their 
power  was  being  sold  at  the  private  com- 
panies' own  high  prices. 

It  seems  more  likely  the  power  companies 
are  afraid  to  have  their  customers  find  out 
how  much  cheaper  public  power  Is  than  pri- 
vate power.  The  Idea  of  a  national  grid  also 
sounds  too  much  like  a  federal  power  sys- 
tem to  suit  the  private  Industry. 

The  proposed  grid  sounds  like  a  good  plan 
to  ease  some  of  the  energy  problems  now 
plaguing  the  nation.  It  Is  clear  the  private 
power  Industry  U  falling  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  consumer.  The  bill  should  be  given 
fair  and  thorough  consideration  on  Its  merits. 


NEED  FOR  A  COORDINATED 
TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

Mr.  liAQNUSON.  Mr.  Preddent.  the 
harsh  truths  about  the  lack  of  a  oootdl- 
nated  transportation  pcdicy  In  the  coun- 
try are  showing  up  with  increasing  fre- 
Quency.  The  scars  on  our  landscape,  the 
wide  expanses  of  concrete  ribbcms,  and 
the  general  inefDdency  of  transporta- 
tloD  are  glaring  examines  of  our  failure 
to  plan,  coordinate,  and  cooperate  in  this 
field. 

In  Traffic  World  for  July  26.  1971,  Mr. 
Carlo  J.  Salzano  writes  with  consider- 
able insight  into  this  problem  and  some 
potential  solutloass. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ooii- 
sent  that  the  text  of  Bir.  Salaano's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobo, 
asfoUows: 

UA  Nbbm  TkAMBroiTATioN  "Coasxinmogi** 
(By  Carlo  J.  Salaano) 

The  formulnitlon  of  a  naitlonal  transporta- 
tion poUey  that  ooold  be  looked  on  as  a  "oom- 
stltotlon"  embraoliig  regulatory  law  and 
practloe  has  been  reoommended  by  a  group 
of  lawyers  and  laynMn  charged  wtth  the 
responstbUlty  of  ferreting  out  posalble  legal 
Impediments  to  trao^Ktrtaitlon  inaovatlan. 

The  researohen,  working  through  the  Na- 
ttooal  Academy  of  Sciences*  Marltline  Tkans- 
portatton  Besearch  Board,  also  reoonunended 
that  the  United  States  regulatory  syatem  be 
made  ithe  subject  at  a  caraful  itody  that 
would  mirompass  those  features  of  the  lagal 
and  regulatory  structure  that.  In  effect,  em- 
body baste  transportation  poUdes. 

These  and  many  other  »««««»)'T"»>'1fltf"nfl 
climaxed  a  year-long  ^udy  qxmsored  and 
funded  by  the  Depaitment  of  Defenss  and  the 
ICarltlme  Administration.  The  project,  titled 
"Study  of  Legal  Aspects  of  Intermodal  Trans- 
portetlon"  and  dubbed  "SLATT,"  was  directed 
by  H.  B.  ICutter,  an  attorney  for  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  (T.W.,  April  4,  1970, 
p.  17).  The  title  of  the  report  Is  "Legal  Im- 
pediments to  International  Intermodal 
TVansportatlon.'' 

Announcing  the  scope  of  the  study  group's 
work  early  In  1970,  Mr.  Mutter  said  that.  In 
order  to  Identify  and  define  legal  lnq>edf- 
ments  to  transportation  innovatloa.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  develop  answers  to  three 
broad  questions:  (1)  Is  there  a  national 
transportation  policy  that  guides  the  trans- 
portation regulatory  agencies  or  other  gov- 
enunent  entitles  In  the  solution  of  Inter- 
modal problems?  (3)  Is  the  current  structure 
for  regulating  transportation  by  the  federal 
govunment  accommodating  Intermodal  con- 
cepits?  (S)  Are  prevaUlng  antl-tr\ist  prohi- 
bitions. Including  those  against  m\iltl-mode 
ownership,  still  valid  today,  or  should  they 
be  relaxed  to  facilitate  Intennodal  systems? 

Before  discussing  the  study  group's  an- 
swers to  the  first  and  second  questions.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  researchers  decided 
that  the  third  broad  question  coiild  not  be 
answered  without  additional  study. 

The  group  conducted  no  economic  study, 
either  to  measiire  the  potential  benefits  or 
to  assess  the  potential  dangers  of  Intermodal 
common  ownership.  It  was  apparent,  how- 
ever, the  group  said,  (1)  that  intermodal 
Joinders  could  have  desirable  effects  and 
(2)  that  the  reasons  for  the  statutory  pro- 
hibitions on  merger,  while  they  may  still 
be  valid,  are  ripe  for  re-examlnatlon.  In 
other  words,  the  group  said,  the  statutory 
barriers  may  be  Impediments  to  better  serv- 
ice. 

Still  on  the  question  of  anti-trust  pro- 
hibitions, the  group  reoommended  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Cocnmlsslon,  the  ^d- 
eral  Maritime  Commission  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  together  with  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  undertake  a  thorough  study 
of  the  potential  benefits  and  potential  dan- 
gers of  modifying  present  restrictions  on 
common  ownership  of  carriers  of  different 
modes. 

As  to  a  national  transportation  policy,  the 
group  found  that  the  United  States  does 
not  have  "a  sufficiently  meaningful  state- 
ment of  policy . . .  with  respect  to  Interna- 
tional Intermodal  transportation."  The  only 
available  guidelines,  the  group  said,  are  na- 
tional transportation  policies  which  deal  sep- 
arately  with  the  various  modes.  As  a  result, 
the  study  group  said,  the  respective  regula- 
tory agencies  find  themselves  with  "an  ex- 
pression of  overriding  congressional  Intent 
and  are  left  to  promote  and  preserve  the  par- 
ticular Interests  left  to  their  Jurtsdlctlon." 

The  problem  today,  the  group  said,  re- 
mains much  the  same  as  It  was  prior  to 
the  1940  transportation  act  which  "actually 


has  done  little  to  Improve  the  «»ti>^ri^ 
transportation  system." 

"Daqitte  aU  the  legialatlon.  aU  the  Inten- 
tloDs,  aU  the  studies,  the  UJS.  tranqMrtatloa 
system  Is  stUl  regulated  by  three  separate 
•gendea.  each  operating  Independently  In 
Its  own  qjhere  of  Interest,"  the  gitnq>  said. 

. .  There  Is  no  single,  well-defined  state- 
ment of  national  transportation  policy  gov- 
erning the  Independent  regulatory  agencies." 

Even  If  It  u  conceded  that  the  declarations 
of  poUcy  In  some  of  the  statutes  represent 
some  sort  of  working  T«*«ir.TiB]  policy,  the 
group  said,  "It  cannot  by  any  means  be 
claimed  MxmX  such  policy  is  being  unltozmly 
foUowed." 

"The  fault  Is  obvious,"  the  researchers 
said.  "No  workable  set  of  rules  governs  the 
entire  transportation  Industry,  and  there  Is 
no  agency  or  department  with  power  to  ap- 
ply such  a  policy  <if  there  were  one)  to  all 
the  various  sectors  of  the  Industry.  In  short, 
granting  that  there  are  certain  stated  ob- 
jectives (e.g.  ooordlnatlon  of  the  entire  trans- 
portation system),  In  the  beet  Interests  of 
the  nation,  there  are  no  effective  means  to 
put  these  objectives  into  practice." 

"The  proper  role  of  government,"  the  group 
said,  "Is  to  identify  and  promote  the  long- 
range  national  interest.  A  national  tranq>or- 
tatlon  policy,  the  study  team  added,  should 
establish  unmistakably  the  principle  of  pre- 
enUnence  of  the  national  Interest." 

POLICT    NXXDS    CLAXXnCATIOlf 

ConUnulng,  the  group  said  that  national 
transportation  policy,  as  It  exists  today,  "(1) 
lacks  sufficient  clarity  and  force  to  determine 
issues  arising  within  the  Jiirisdiction  of  the 
several  regulatory  agencies,  and  (2)  has  no 
applicability  to  the  activities  of  the  various 
executive  departments  such  as  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  (the  nation's  largest  ship- 
per) ,  Agriculture,  State,  Commerce,  Treas\U7 
(Customs)  and  Interior. 

The  group  said  a  national  tran^ortation 
policy  cannot  cover  every  contingency  but 
should  "q>ecify  broad  national  objectives, 
providing  a  framework  and  guidelines 
against  which  specific  laws  and  regulatory 
actions  should  be  tested  by  legislative,  reg- 
ulatory, and  Judicial  agencies  at  aU  levels  of 
government." 

"There  must  be,  however,  a  realization  that 
national  policy,  to  be  effective,  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  changing  conditions  in  a  dy- 
namic industry,"  the  group  said.  "This  en- 
tails a  willingness  to  make  changes  pron^itly 
when  Jxistlfled  in  the  national  Interest." 

The  study  group  said  it  is  Important  that 
the  existing  regulatory  structure  should  not, 
In  Itself,  act  as  a  barrier  to  innovation.  The 
group  believes  that  "clear  statements  of  na- 
tional transportation  policy  can,  and  should 
be  utlllxed  as  a  more  effective  legal  tool  to 
assist  full  development  of  better  tranq>or- 
tatlon  systems.  The  group  suggested  that  the 
following  elements  should  be  part  of  a  suc- 
oeesful  policy: 

Distinction  between  promotion  and  regu- 
lation, both  legitimate  and  well -recognized 
objectives  of  national  transportation  policy. 

Ouidelines  to  promote  international  inter- 
modal transportation,  with  greater  enq>basis 
on  performance  of  transportation  systems,  as 
opposed  to  a  modal  approach. 

A  strong  effort  to  anticipate,  permit  and 
encourage  innovations,  both  technological 
and  institutional  "with  careful  monitoring, 
that  can  Improve  the  efficiency  of  the  na- 
tional transportation  system  and  enhance 
the  position  of  the  United  States  as  a  trading 
nation.  Such  policy  should  vest  authority  in 
the  regulatory  agencies  to  authorize  innova- 
tions in  the  public  interest." 

Continuous  review  of  the  policy  by  an  ad- 
visory committee  appKjInted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  or  operated  independently 
with  funds  authorized  by  Congress. 

Discussing  the  difference  between  the  pri- 
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mary  and  anelUary  putpoaee  ot  a  national 
tranaportaMon  ^etem.  tb»  afeody  gioup  said: 

"The  vital  role  of  the  naitlonal  tran^MXta- 
tkm  syetem.  and  of  Ms  component  modes  and 
mdostrlaa.  is  w^  recognised.  There  can  be 
ttttle  queettoa  but  that  the  aain  purpose 
ot  this  sjsHiui  la  to  move  goods  and  people  at 
the  lowest  cost  that  Is  consistent'  with  'fist, 
safe.  eOdeirt,  and  oonrvsnlemt  tnuMporta- 
tlon,'  and  wtth  a  fair  rate  at  return  on  trans- 
portation Investment.  Bowevar,  many  other 
Objectives  also  are  dasilflerl  as  being  in  the 
puhUc  Interest  and,  alnoe  they  oonlUct  sub- 
stantially with  one  another.  It  foUowa  that 
any  unified  and  coherent  national  transpor- 
tation pcdley  must  apeolflcally  ktantUy, 
weigh,  and  reconcile  aU  the  deatrsble  ob- 
Jectlvea. 

"In  developing  and  applying  a  national 
policy,  all  the  desired  and  conflicting  bene- 
fits of  the  national  tnuo^Mrtatton  ^stem 
Should  be  identified  explicitly,  potential 
costs  and  benefits  should  be  measiued.  and 
their  Interrelatloashlps  should  be  thoroughly 
examined.  Trade-offs  should  be  considered, 
including  the  poeslbilities  at  {I)  abandoning 
some  of  the  less  important  objeotlvee  and 
(2)  explicitly  reoognialng  and  directly  sub- 
irtiKing  the  acoompllshment  of  some  sec- 
ondary objectives." 

"Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
efficiency  in  allocation  of  tianq>ortation  re- 
souross.  In  this  regard,  one  criterion  to  be 
stressed  is  that,  when  unprofitable  carrier 
servloes  are  req\ilred  by  the  government  in 
the  pufbllc  interest,  their  costs  should  be  di- 
rectly subsidized,  explicitly  recognised,  and 
separated  from  charges  tor  other  carrier  serv- 
loes." The  study  group  declared  that  "failure 
to  do  so  results  in  some  degree  of  cross-sub- 
BldlBution  of  these  servloes  by  other  trans- 
portation users  and.  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant, may  well  Impair  the  long-term  finan- 
cial ability  of  the  carriers  to  develop  and 
adopt  innovations  that  would  provide 
broader  public  benefits." 

The  study  group  said  that  changes  in  the 
basic  design  of  economic  regulation  should 
not  be  undertaken  lightly  but  that,  if  the 
UB.  is  to  realize  Ite  full  trading  potential, 
basic  questions  and  new  developments  in 
transportation  oanztot  be  ignored. 

The  group  noted  that  It  had  no  mandate 
and  made  no  attempt  to  study  the  broad 
economic  effecte  of  regulation.  The  group  be- 
lieves, however,  that  such  a  study  should  be 
made  in  an  effort  to  determine: 

"(1)  the  existing  regulatory  scheme's  ef- 
fects on  the  volume,  variety,  and  facility  of 
international  trade,  and  on  reeoiuce  alloca- 
tion in  the  economy  with  respect  to  Inter- 
national Intermodal  transportation; 

"(3)  the  most  appropriate  regulatory  ap- 
proach to  individual  and  group  rate  mak- 
ing, entry  control,  Intramodal  and  inter- 
modal mergers,  and  problems  of  rate  dis- 
crimination In  international  transportation 
and  related  domestic  transportation:  and 

"(3)  what  form  of  government  adminis- 
tration should  be  provided  for  such  regu- 
latory standards  as  are  recommended." 

LIMrrXD   JTTXISOICTXON 

The  question  of  whether  the  current  fed- 
ersl  structtu«  for  regulating  transportation 
is  acoonunodating  Intermodal  oonoepta  drew 
a  resounding  "no"  from  Mr.  Mutter.  He 
pointed  to  sections  of  the  study  that  showed 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  each  transportation 
regulatory  agency  over  international  trade 
is  limited,  "though  limited  in  a  different 
way  under  each  statute." 

".  .  .  When  International  Intermodal  traffic 
is  under  consideration,  the  three  agencies, 
find  both  that  their  (1)  individual  jurisdic- 
tions are  limited,  and  (2)  that  their  statu- 
tory powers  vary  on  each  leg  of  the  through 
movement,  thxis  compounding  the  already 
complex  problems  of  Intermodal  transporta- 
tion," the  study  group  said. 

Under  a  section  titled  "Lack  of  Intermodal 
Coverage,"  the  study  group  said: 


"No  agency  does  the  complete  Intermodal 
Job.  Bven  the  three  agencies  with  regulatory 
powen,  and  a  new  Depaitment  ot  Transporta- 
tion without  swdi  powers,  do  not  cover  ths 
intermodal  front.  Each  agency  Is  actively 
concerned  with  Intermodal  tranqxirt,  but 
far  more  aetlvtiy  concerned  In  other  fledds. 
No  regtilatory  agency  Is  charged  with  study- 
ing over-all  tran^Mrtatlon  needs.  The  De- 
partment of  T^an^Mctatlon  may  In  ths  fu- 
ture fill  this  role. 

"The  mere  existence  of  three  agencies 
raises  the  question  of  whether  one  would  be 
better.  An  Increasing  number  dt  serious 
suggestions  are  being  made  for  constdldatlon 
of  the  three.  The  ertstenow  of  only  one  agen- 
cy would  plainly  permit  the  solution  of  some, 
but  not  aU.  Intermodal  protdems.  Whether 
there  shotdd  be  a  merger  Is  another  question, 
and  a  complex  one.  International  Intermodal 
transportation  is  by  no  means  the  principal 
concern  of  each  agency.  Thus.  It  may  well 
be  that  a  merger  of  the  three  agendes  could 
create  more  problems  for  the  individual 
transport  modes  than  It  would  solve  for  In- 
ternational Intermodel  shippers  and  carriers. 

"There  is  no  dearth  of  suggestions  for  Im- 
proving regtilatory  prooeesea,  either  with  the 
specific  aim  of  facilitating  International 
tranqwrtatlon  or  with  the  broader  goal  of 
Improving  transportation  conditions  gener- 
ally. Quite  often  these  suggestions,  although 
possibly  of  great  merit,  are  not  adequattiy 
supported  with  data. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  portion  of 
traffic  which  is  international  intermodal 
traffic  is  not  known.  Discussions  of  inter- 
modal problems.  Including  regulatory  prob- 
lems, thus  take  place  largely  In  a  statistical 
high  vacuum.  Within  the  available  time  and 
with  the  available  resources,  the  study  group 
has  attempted  to  assemble  the  views  of  a 
wide  variety  of  knowledgeable  participants. 
Never  the  less,  the  recommendations  tor  Im- 
proving regulatory  procedures  .  .  .  must  be 
read  with  the  understanding  that  hard  facta 
are  often  dilBcult  to  come  by." 

The  researchers  said  that  they  considered 
a  wide  variety  of  approaches  to  regulatory 
impediments,  including  the  pnqxisal  that 
the  three  regulatory  agencies  increase  volun- 
tary cooperative  action  among  themaelvee. 

While  reoognliflng  the  many  views  collected 
in  the  year-long  study,  the  reeearehers  said 
the  "majority  of  the  study  group  would  con- 
cur with  the  FMO  and  the  lOO  conclusion 
that  through  tran^wrtation  should  be  facil- 
itated in  International  trade;  that  it  is  a 
benefit  to  shippers  to  permit  the  making  of 
a  transportation  contract  with  the  originat- 
ing csTrters  that  covers  the  movement 
throiigh  to  destination  at  a  total  charge 
published  in  a  single  tariff  and  that  com- 
merce would  be  encouraged  and  our  na- 
tional transportation  policy  objectives  served 
by  encouraging  the  establishment  of  eco- 
nomical. Integrated  transport  services  in  our 
foreign  trade." 

In  its  survey,  the  study  group  Identified 
11  types  of  problems  relating  to  the  nAap- 
tlon  and  use  of  Joint  international  inter- 
modal rates,  and  related  regulatory  matters. 
A  review  of  the  problems  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

T%at  the  ICC,  FMC  and  CAB  adopt,  pub- 
lish, and  employ  precise  common  definitions 
of  terms  descriptive  of  all  aspects  of  inter- 
national  intennodal  rate   arrangementa. 

Better  coordination  among  the  existing 
regulatory  agencies;  a  program  of  common 
rule-making  to  resolve  regulatory  confllcta. 
under  congressional  directive  If  necessary;  a 
merger  of  the  three  agencies  into  one  "would 
clearly  assist  in  resolution  of  Jurisdictional 
oonfilcta  among  the  agencies — but  this  is 
only  one  of  many  factors  to  be  considered." 

If  the  agencies  fall  to  adopt  a  working 
program  of  interagency  cooperation  suf- 
ficient to  resolve  most  questions  of  Juris- 
diction and  proper  forum,  and  If  a  single 
transportation    regulatory    agency    is    not 


oreated.  Ooograss  should  enact  new  legiala- 
tlon ereatlns  mandatorily  Invoked  jobtt 
board  Jnrladiotlon  over  International  Intar- 
modal  traffic. 

New  legislation  to  sptil  out  common  legal 
standards  am>licable  to  Joint  international 
intermodal  route  and  rate  arrangementa. 
Suob  iasuee  as  reaaonableneeB.  unUwfuI  dis- 
crimination, tariff  adherence,  control  of  di- 
visions, mandatary  or  permissive  participa- 
tion m  Joint  rates,  and  similar  matters  of 
substantive  law  must  be  considered. 

Adoption  of  explicit  new  statutory  lan- 
guage to  require  that  all  through  tranqwr- 
taitlon  offered  or  provided  in  VJB.  foreign 
commerce  must  be  covered  by  tariffs  filed 
with  the  appropriate  agencies  \inder  uniform 
rules.  Such  legislation  should  require  (I) 
that  the  tariffs  filed  specify  the  through 
Charges  for  all  such  tranqiortation  as  la 
offered  or  provided,  ineliidlng  any  foreign- 
to- foreign  segmenta  of  the  through  move- 
ment, and  (2)  that  the  tariff  must  be  ob- 
served. With  or  without  enactment  of  such 
new  legislation,  the  IOC,  the  ntC  and  the 
CAB  should  {irooeed  at  once  to  adopt  and 
publish  common  and  consistent  rules  for 
the  filing  and  observance  of  through  and 
joint  Intematlon  Intermodal  rates,  clearly 
specifying  the  Intended  application  of  theee 
rulee  to  foreign-to-foreign  segmenta. 

The  ICC.  FMC  and  CAB  should  proceed  at 
once  to  agree  on  and  publish  a  common 
tariff  circular,  preecriblng  both  a  common 
format  for  filing  tariffs  in  international 
trade  and  uniform  procedures  for  filing. 

The  ICC,  FMC  and  CAB,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Departanent  of  Transportation  and 
existing  shipper  and  carrier  organlzationa, 
should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  de- 
velop standard  commodity  codes  to  be  used 
by  carriers  of  all  modes. 

The  ICC,  mc  and  CAB,  together  with  the 
DOT  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  should 
undertake  a  thorough  study  of  the  potential 
benefits  and  potential  dangers  of  modifying 
preeent  restrictions  on  ocMnmon  ownership  of 
carrletB  of  different  modes. 

The  ICC  and  the  FMC  should  proceed  at 
onoe  to  study  the  desirability  of  the  present 
legal  requlrementa  governing  terminal  area 
service  of  ocean  carriers.  Their  findings 
should  be  presented  for  oongreesional  action 
with  minimum  delay. 

DWAnaXKMKWT  IK  THEXX  AMMAB 

The  study  group  was  unable  to  agree  on  a 
common  reconmiendatlon  in  three  major 
problem  areas. 

As  to  publication  of  divisions  of  inter- 
national intermodal  rates,  the  study  group 
said  only  that  some  members  would  rec- 
ommend authorizing  the  filing  of  Joint 
ocean-land  International  rates  without  any 
requirement  that  the  divisions  thereof  be 
disclosed  and  published  at  the  time  of  filing. 
On  the  other  hand,  other  members,  the 
study  group  said,  would  recommend  strict 
adherence  to  the  present  requirement  that 
each  carrier's  share  of  a  joint  ocean-land 
intermodal  International  rate  be  disclosed. 

The  study  group  also  was  unable  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which 
domestlo  (Part  IV)  freight  forwarders,  non- 
vessel  C9>erating  oommnn  carriers  (NVO%). 
and  air  freight  forwarders  should  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  Intematianal  Joint 
rates  with  iinderlylng  carriers — even  on  the 
limited  question  of  their  participation  in 
"end-to-end"  joint  rates,  vrith  the  forwarder 
or  NVO  providing  service  for  a  segment  for 
which  it  la  regulated  by  the  ICC,  mc,  or 
CAB,  and  for  which  it  la  paying  the  under- 
lying carrier  whatever  rate  is  req\iired  imder 
applicable  law.  On  this  subject,  the  study 
group  recommended  that: 

"The  ICC,  the  FMC.  and  the  CAB  ahould 
proceed  jointly  to  determine  whether  the  dif- 
ferences In  the  statutory  bases  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  domestic  surface  (Part  IV) 
freight  forwarder,  the  non- vessel  operating 
common  carrier  by  water,  and  the  air  freight 
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torwnx^tr  are,  or  an  not,  so  gnat  tbait  • 
oommcn  rule  for  all  three  wotild  not  be 
Justtfled  vlth  respect  to  the  extent  of  their 
parUdiMitlon  in  International  Joint  rate* 
with  the  underlying  carriers  of  the  several 
modes. 

"If  auch  a  common  policy  does  appear  j\u- 
tlfled,  the  ICC,  and  FMC,  and  the  CAB 
should  proceed  at  once  to  develop  a  Joint  po- 
sition on  the  subject,  and  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  any  legislative  changes  neces- 
sary to  Implement  the  recommended  common 
ptdlcy." 

ttim  third  area  In  which  the  study  group 
failed  to  reach  a  common  reoommmdatlon 
dealt  with  anti-trust  aspects  of  Joint  rate 
agreements  among  groupe  of  carriers  of  dif- 
ferent modea. 

Under  present  regulatory  statutes  for  land, 
sea  and  air  carrlera,  groups  of  each  mode  are 
permitted  to  eatabllab  rate  conferences. 
Within  those  oonferenoes,  oarrters  are  per- 
mitted to  agree  to  fix  their  rates  at  a  com- 
moa  levti.  Such  conference  agreements  are 
■ubjeot  to  filing  with  and  approval  by  the  In- 
dividual agency.  Agency  approval  of  a  con- 
ference agreement  canrlas  with  it  an  exemp- 
tion from  operation  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

There  Is  no  explicit  statutory  provlaloii 
that  covers  the  filing,  approval  «-"'l  anti- 
trust exemption  of  such  conference  arrange- 
m«nts  between  cairlers  of  different  modes. 
After  eoosldeilng  arguments  for  *ri«i  against 
extending  such  conference  iMx>cedures  to  car- 
riers of  different  modes,  the  study  group 
could  not  agree  on  a  common  statement  of 
the  problem  or  on  a  common  set  of  recom- 
mendations. The  study  group  merely  set 
forth  the  opposing  views  with  the  recom- 
mezulatlons  «r  each.  Thoee  favoring  exten- 
sion of  antitrust  immunity  to  Joint  rate 
agreements  among  groups  of  carriers  of  dif- 
ferent modes  would  recommend: 

New  statutory  authority  for  the  filing,  con- 
sideration, approval,  and  exemption  from  op- 
eratlon  of  the  antitrust  laws  ot  agreements 
among  one  or  more  of  another  mode  (or  be- 
tween conferences  of  carriers  In  different 
modes.). 

Tliat  such  agreements  be  filed  at  one  place, 
for  consideration  by  one  regulatory  body, 
either  the  new  single  transportation  regula- 
tory agency  (If  one  is  created)  or  a  Joint 
board. 

That  agreements  be  filed  with  each  regrula- 
tory  agency  for  separate  approval  If  only  both 
the  single  agency  and  the  Joint-board  ap- 
proach are  rejected  by  Congress. 

Those  taking  the  position  that  antitrust 
Immunity  should  not  be  extended  to  Joint 
rate  agreements  among  groups  of  carriers  of 
different  modes  concluded  that: 

".  .  .  facilitating  group  rate-making  would 
be  of  no  benefit  if  the  result  were  a  rate 
structure  higher  and  less  related  to  costs 
regime.  Conversely,  If  a  more  competitive 
regime  could  facilitate  innovation  in  con- 
tainer transport,  develop  greater  diversity  of 
rate  and  service  offerings,  and  bring  rates 
Into  close  relationships  with  coets,  it  woiild 
stimulate,  not  Impede,  foreign  trade. 

"These  considerations  counsel  strongly 
against  facilitating  Inland  group-ocean 
group  rate-making  by  affording  additional 
anti-trust  immunities;  rather,  they  would 
suggest  curtailing  group  rate-making.  Chap- 
ter 8  of  this  report  recommends  that  a  major 
study  of  regulatory  policies  be  undertaken. 
If  such  a  study  were  to  show,  as  some  con- 
tend, that  Justifications  for  group  rate-mak- 
ing have  been  overstated  and  that  its  effects 
have  been  more  harmful  than  useful.  Initia- 
tives to  provide  more  independence  of  car- 
rier rate  activity  might  foUow.  Such  action 
8ho\ild  not  be  prejudiced  by  recommenda- 
tions for,  or  steps  to  grant,  additional  anti- 
trust immunities  at  this  time." 

PAPxawoaK  crrxo 
Discussing  intermodal  documentation,  the 
study  group  said  that  the  voltmM  of  paper- 


work now  necessary  to  aoeompUsh  Interna- 
tional movements  of  cargo  "is  massive." 

"Sequlremente  of  statutes,  regulations, 
and  commercial  practice  lead  to  production 
of  documents  sstlmated  to  cost  the  shipping 
public  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  In- 
ternational traffic,"  the  researchers  found. 
"The  doctiments  Include  ocean  and  Inland 
bills  of  lading,  customs  declarations,  consular 
documsnts,  dock  receipts,  certificates  of  In- 
spection and  measurement,  oartlfleates  and 
binders  for  insurance  t»«vit»g  docimients, 
forwarders'  receipts,  and  a  host  of  other 
documents.  Including  those  produced  for  the 
business  uses  of  the  carrier,  such  as  Invoice 
and  billing  forms,  manifests,  tracers,  and  the 
like." 

The  use  ot  a  through  bill  of  ^•Mng  jor  an 
International  intemiodal  ahlpment,  the 
group  said,  appears  to  offer  several  signifi- 
cant oocnmerclai  advantages,  sadi  ss  fewer 
bills  of  lading  and  other  documents,  a  sin- 
gle statement  of  charges  and  reduced  delays 
In  payment  to  shippers. 

The  group  then  went  on  to  Identify  two 
general  ^proaches  to  the  development  of 
an  acceptable  common  form  of  through  bill 
ot  lading.  The  first  would  be  the  treaty  ap- 
proach, Biich  as  that  adopted  for  air  trans- 
portation by  the  Warsaw  Convention  of  1029 
where,  by  International  agreement,  the  spe- 
cific terms  of  the  document  were  prescribed 
In  detail.  The  second  would  be  a  permissive 
one,  \mder  which  the  regulatory  agencies 
and  affected  parties  could  consult  and  de- 
velop substantive  provisions  (terms  and  con- 
ditions of  carriage)  for  one  or  more  standard 
bills  of  lading. 

Concluding  the  discussion,  the  group  made 
these  recommendations: 

One  single  U.S.  government  agency  should 
be  assigned  full  responsibility  for  coordinat- 
ing government  and  private  efforts  to  simpli- 
fy the  documentation  required  In  Interna- 
tional transportation,  and  should  receive  the 
necessary  funds,  authority,  and  cooperation 
required  to  proceed  with  this  work. 

The  IOC,  FMC  and  CAB,  with  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Interested  carrier  and  shl|^>er  groupe 
and  the  cooperation  of  other  mterested  gov- 
ernment agencies,  should  proceed  at  once  to 
develop  and  publish  substantive  provisions 
(terms  and  conditions  of  carriage)  for  one 
or  more  standard  bills  of  lading  for  use  in 
International  Intermodal  transportation.  By 
formal  action  of  the  regulatory  agencies, 
such  fonns  shoxild  receive  approval  for  use, 
thiis  removing  possible  questions  of  their 
regulatory  and  legal  propriety.  Their  use, 
however,  should  be  voluntary  and  not  be 
required,  thus  leaving  sufficient  fiexlbillty  to 
develop  new  forms  and  to  adapt  existing 
forms  to  specific  commercial  needs. 

The  U.S.  government  should  use  the  rec- 
ommended standard  form  or  forms  of  Inter- 
hatlonal  Intermodal  bills  of  lading,  and  the 
deliberations  leading  up  to  their  adoption, 
as  the  basis  for  its  participation  in  efforts  to 
obtain  international  standardization  of 
transportation  documents. 

Devoting  one  chapter  to  existing  modal 
differences  In  the  treatment  of  responsibil- 
ity and  llabUlty.  the  study  group  said  that 
an  International  Intermodal  shipment  Is  sub- 
ject to  risks  of  loss  or  damage  when  In  the 
custody  of  several  carriers  operating  in  sev- 
eral countries,  and  subject  to  widely  varying 
rules  as  to  responsibility  and  limits  of  Ua- 
blUty. 

"It  Is  often  difficult  or  Impossible  to  deter- 
mine when,  where,  or  how  the  loss  or  damage 
occurred,"  the  group  said.  "Further,  while 
container  shipments  offM'  protection  against 
pilferage,  the  use  of  containers  can  create 
difficult  questions  of  fact  If  a  shortage  or 
damage  Is  discovered  only  when  the  container 
Is  opened  at  destination." 
Continuing,  the  study  group  said: 
"Under  the  present  laws  governing  Inter- 
national Intermodal  shipments,  a  shipper  or 


consignee  who  has  a  claim  for  loss  or  ( 
may  face  problems  wblch  can  be  ilM^inifil 
under  three  heartlngs:  burden  ot  proof,  fo- 
rum, and  substanuve  law.  The  extent  of  eMh 
problem  depends  upon  whether  the  taets  ot 
when,  where,  and  how  the  loss  oooTtned  are: 
(1)  undlq>uted.  (3)  dU^uted  but  aacsrtaln- 
able,  or  (3)  unasoertalnable  (aa  when  a 
shortage  or  concealed  damage  Is  dlsoovaied 
when  a  oontamer  Is  opened  at  destination) ." 

The  study  group  said  tbat  under  pweent 
laws,  there  is  an  apparent  lack  of  slmpUolty, 
prsdlctabUlty  and  certainty  In  amnnnlng  re- 
sponsibility and  liability  for  intsmatlonal  in- 
termodal shipments.  Such  uncertainties,  the 
group  said,  are  identifiable  Impediments  to 
International  trade  and  must  be  resolved. 

llie  study  group  was  not  able  to  agree  on 
a  common  set  of  recommendations  for  fu- 
ture efforts  to  resolve  questions  ol  respon- 
sibility and  liability  for  mtematlooal  inter- 
modal shipments  but  did  agree  nn  tbese 
four  limited  propositions : 

1.  The  traditional  doctrine  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy,  carriers  should  not  be 
permitted  to  contract  away  all  liability  for 
caigo  kMs  cr  damage  retains  Its  validity  and 
should  be  maintained  for  Intermodal  ship- 
ments, as  well  as  for  single-mode  traffic,  since 
this  provides  an  Incentive  for  safe  and  care- 
ful service. 

3.  Because  available  data  on  claim  costs, 
lns\iranoe  rates,  loss  experience,  administra- 
tive costs,  and  all  other  aspects  of  cargo  In- 
surance are  Inadequate  for  the  sound  Judg- 
ments required  of  government  and  Industry, 
a  detailed  study  of  cargo  Insurance  should  be 
undertaken. 

3.  The  ICC,  the  FMC,  and  the  CAB,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  IVana- 
portatlon,  should  develop  and  publish  one  or 
more  approved  standard  forms  for  Inter-car- 
rter  agreements  on  apportionment  of  lia- 
bility for  intermodal  shipments. 

4.  In  any  national  or  International  efforts 
to  restructure  the  rules  relating  to  respon- 
sibility and  liability,  a  principal  goal  should 
be  to  achieve  settlement  of  claims  without 
resort  to  litigation.  Including  subrogation 
litigation  among  carriers.  Litigation  contrib- 
utes substantially  to  the  cost  of  handling 
claims,  and  savings  here  should  result  ulti- 
mately In  lower  rates  to  shippers. 


CRIME   IS   COMMONPLACE   IN   THE 
NATION'S  CAPITAL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  wave  of  crime  on  Capitol  Hill  Is 
alarming  to  all  of  us.  The  terror  of  the 
criminal  now  stalks  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  the  fear  of  assault  and  armed 
robbery  has  invaded  the  offices  of  the 
n.S.  Senate. 

The  shadow  of  lawlessness  hangs  as  a 
sickening  sign  of  a  national  Illness  af- 
fecting all  America.  The  specter  of  crime 
and  its  consequences  is  an  ever-present 
danger  for  all  citizens. 

Nowhere  Is  this  more  graphically  doc- 
umented than  here  in  the  Nation's  Cas>- 
ital.  It  is  a  chilling  sight  to  look  at  night 
upon  the  floodlit  majesty  of  the  n.S. 
Capitol— shining  with  all  the  glory  of 
freedom  for  which  it  stands — ^whlle 
many,  many  imiformed  police  officers 
walk  in  pairs,  heavily  armed  and  es- 
corted by  police  dogs.  This  display  of 
police  authority  is  not  only  an  attempt 
to  combat  crime;  It  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  protect  the  lives  of  thoee  who 
now  must  stand  guard  over  ttie  Capitol 
and  its  occupfints. 

Only  last  week,  a  pair  of  thugs  walked 
boldly  into  the  office  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN),  who  is  recognized  as  aie  of  the 
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chief  opponents  of  crime  In  this  coun- 
try. In  his  office,  these  two  men  brazenly 
pointed  a  gun  into  the  face  of  the  Sen- 
ator's personal  secretary,  stole  her 
money,  threatened  to  take  her  watch 
and  ring,  bound  and  gauged  her— and 
calmly  walked  out  This  bizarre  scene 
took  place  shortly  after  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  while  the  S«iator  himself  was 
attempting  to  contact  his  secretary  from 
a  telephone  in  an  adjacent  office.  It  is 
appalling  that  such  an  outrageous  in- 
cident could  take  place  in  open  daylight 
in  the  office  of  a  UJ3.  Senator,  and  here 
in  the  Capital  of  the  Nation.  It  is  ap- 
palling, but  not  shocking,  for  crime  is 
commonplace  in  the  Capital. 

This  spectacle  preceded  by  only  a  day 
the  armed  holdup  of  a  member  of  my  own 
staff.  This  young  man  was  returning  to 
his  apartment  after  a  dinner  engage- 
ment. Two  blocks  from  his  home — and 
the  same  distance  f  rcmi  the  Capitol— two 
Negroes  approached  him,  rammed  a  gun 
in  his  face,  demanded  money,  and  then 
fled  with  his  wallet. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fortunate  that  in 
both  of  these  crimes  no  one  was  hurt  and 
the  amount  of  money  Involved  was  rela- 
tively small.  But.  this  sigiilflcanoe  is 
magnlfled  when  you  consider  that  these 
robberies  to<*  place  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  Other  victims 
of  Capital  crime  have  not  been  so  lucky. 
Earlier  in  the  month,  Ave  men  broke 
into  a  Capitol  HUl  apartment  and  took 
turns  at  assaulting  two  coeds  while  their 
two  men  friends  were  held  at  gimpctot 
The  attackers— their  horrible  deed 
done— ransacked  the  apartment  and 
took  whatever  struck  their  fancy.  This 
crime  occurred  within  sight  of  the  Cap- 
itol Building. 

Each  summer,  many  young  Americans 
come  to  Washington  to  work  in  the  of- 
fices of  their  home  State  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  They  gain  valuable  In- 
sight Into  the  legislative  process— but 
this  lesson  in  Government  is  too  often 
coupled  with  gruesome  and  sometimes 
deadly  lessons  about  crime  In  the  Capital. 
Only  last  summer,  a  young  man  work- 
mg  in  the  office  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was  locked  in 
the  trunk  of  his  own  automobUe  while 
his  kidnappers  used  his  car  for  a  holdup. 
It  began  when  the  young  man  attempted 
to  park  his  car  on  a  Capital  street.  His 
attackers  struck  him,  jabbed  a  gun  in  his 
face  and  later  forced  him  into  the  trunk 
where  he  remained  for  4  hours.  In  the 
interim,  a  service  station  was  held  up 
and  the  youth  escaped  only  after  the  car 
was  abandoned  and  his  shouts  alerted 
Passersby.  It  was  a  frightening  experi- 
ence, but  not  a  fatal  one. 

This  was  not  the  case  of  another  sum- 
mer employee  who  came  to  Washington 
to  work  in  the  office  of  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  frwn  New 
York.  He  was  opening  the  door  of  his 
car  for  his  date,  when  three  attackers 
attempted  to  take  her  purse.  She  re- 
fused to  give  in  and  they  began  to  beat 
the  young  lady  with  their  flsts  The 
young  man  attempted  to  defend  her  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  heroic  efforts  with 
a  fatal  gunshot  wound  to  the  chest.  This 
incident  took  place  only  blocks  from  the 
Capitol. 

Shortly  before  that,  a  Monber  of  the 
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House  stopped  by  a  grocery  store  near 
Capitol  Hill  during  his  lunch  hour — only 
to  flnd  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  holdiv 
and  caught  to  a  crossfire  between  the 
robbers  and  a  security  guard.  He  ftri- 
lowed  the  escape  car.  took  down  the  li- 
cense number,  and  gave  it  to  police,  who 
arrested  those  tovolved. 

Just  a  few  months  preceding  that,  a 
relative  of  the  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  was  attacked  leaving  a  Capitol 
Hill  restaurant.  This  young  man  suffered 
a  fractured  skull  whoi  three  young 
thugs,  swtoging  a  hatchet,  struck  him  to 
the  head. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  only  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  major  tocidents  that  have 
taken  place  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Capi- 
tol—and my  recounting  covers  only  a 
span  of  less  than  18  months. 

I  am  ashamed,  dismayed,  and  embar- 
rassed for  my  country.  Our  own  C^tal 
City,  the  seat  of  this  great  Qovemment. 
is  not  safe  for  visitors  or  for  its  own  real- 
dents.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  say  that  no  citi- 
zen is  safe  to  the  Capital  of  his  own  coun- 
try, but  it  is  the  frightentog  truth  to  say 
when  a  person  comes  to  Washtogttm  he 
takes  his  life  to  his  hands. 

No  capital  city  to  the  world  finds  itself 
to  such  a  state  of  lawlessness.  Here  are 
we,  the  great  United  States  of  America 
tile  leader  of  the  free  worid,  the  great 
bastion  of  freedom — ^yet  no  man  is  free 
to  walk  alone  on  our  streets.  To  call  this 
the  land  of  freedom  is  a  mockery  be- 
cause we  are  not  free— -we  are  prisoners 
of  crime.  We  must  live  to  fear,  restricting 
our  lives,  controlltog  our  very  existence 
We  are  shackled  and  boimd  by  the  illegal 
and  ungodly  acts  of  the  crimtoal. 

The  crime  wave  which  now  has  reached 
the  Halls  of  Ctmgress  is  merely  an  todl- 
cator  of  the  serious  and  steadily  mount- 
tog  problem  which  confronts  the  entire 
Nation.  Crime  Is  on  the  tocrease  to  al- 
most every  sector  of  America,  and  the 
^iraling  statistics  stagger  the  Imagtoa- 
tion.  No  citizen  is  immime  to  crime  and 
aU  are  victims  of  Its  frightentog  conse- 
quences. 

I  am  convtoced  that  this  disregard  for 
law  and  man  is  a  direct  result  of  the  con- 
duct of  some  Federal  judges  during  the 
past  few  years.  This  judiciary  has  been 
afflicted  with  a  permissive  liberalism 
which  penalizes  the  righteous  and  re- 
wards the  wicked.  The  decent,  honest 
American  Is  now  a  second-rate  citizen, 
taktog  a  backseat  to  the  criminal  and  this 
new  system  of  justice.  The  scales  are 
heavily  weighted  on  the  side  of  the  crimi- 
nal, while  the  victim  of  his  crime  must 
bear  the  crushtog  consequences  of  this 
strange  twist  of  the  law.  In  our  great  rush 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  accused,  we 
have  tram:pled  underfoot  the  rights  of 
the  accuser. 

Mr.  President,  no  American  is  more 
dedicated  than  the  courageous  police  offi- 
cer who  stands  to  the  forefront  of  this 
life-and-death  struggle  with  the  crimi- 
nal. Our  men  to  blue  bear  the  awesome 
burden  of  America's  batUe  against  crime 
The  professional  lawman  is  our  only  hope 
for  victory  to  this  war  with  lawlessness. 
Yet  today,  some  Federal  courts  of  this 
land  are  practictog  a  system  of  topsy- 
turvy justice.  These  judges  have  bound 
and  gagged  the  dedicated  lawman  to  a 
web  of  tangled  and  twisted  legalKlee— so 


that  he  is  better  armed  with  a  law  book 
than  a  night^ck.  They  have  stripped  the 
poUceman  of  Us  shield  of  authority,  leav- 
tog  him  with  a  tin  badge  to  serve  as  a 
target  for  every  two-bit  thug  with  a  no- 
tion to  take  the  law  to  his  own  hands. 

On  the  other  side  of  tbis  two-headed 
ooto.  some  misguided  and  miscalculattog 
Federal  judges  are  weaving  loopholes  to 
the  Constitution.  They  have  unlocked 
legal  doors  for  the  criminal — smoothing 
a  path  to  easy  street  for  the  lawbreaker. 
They  have  pinned  on  the  gangster  the 
badge  of  permissiveness  and  handed  to 
the  criminal  the  sldearm  of  the  so-called 
rights  for  the  accused. 

The  real  loser  to  this  crazy  house  of 
justice,  aa  this  merry-go-round  of  law- 
lessness, is  the  American  dtizeti.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  Nation  Itself  will  bear 
the  terrible  consequences  of  this  era  of 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  way and 

only  one  way— to  stem  the  crime  wave 
to  America.  That  Is  to  insure  swift,  stem, 
and  certato  punishment  for  those  guilty 
of  breaking  the  law.  The  criminal  must 
know  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
he  faces  a  police  officer  who  has  the  un- 
qualified support  of  the  citizenry,  the 
courts,  and  the  law.  The  criminal  must 
have  evidence  that  he  will  stand  before 
a  judge  and  a  court  that  beUeves  to  pun- 
ishment as  well  as  the  eradication  of 
crime.  The  criminal  must  be  finally  and 
firmly  convinced  that  If  he  breaks  the 
law  he  will  surely  and  certi^nly  and 
shortly  sit  to  a  prison  ceil  to  pay  a  full 
and  complete  debt  to  society. 

All  the  citizens  of  the  Nation  must 
stand  united  and  dedicated  to  a  peace 
which  begins  first  to  our  hearts  and 
minds  and  our  hcHnes,  thai  to  streets  of 
our  cities  and  flnaUy  spreads  across  aU 
the  land— a  peace  Uiat  shall  stem  forever 
the  tide  of  lawlessness  and  restore  full 
meaning  to  ttie  great  and  cherished 
Phrase  which  laid  ttie  soUd  foundation 
of  freedom  to  America: 

Tliat  sU  mem  ...  are  endowed  by  thslr 
creator  with  certain  unalienable  rtgbta 


THE  PRESIDENTS  RBBPONSIBlLrrY 
AT  AMCHTIKA 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon  has  the  req>onslblllty  for  the  ded- 
don  of  whether  or  not  to  go  ahead  with 
this  fall's  Cannlkta  thermonuclear  blast 

Many  of  us  have  expressed  our  con- 
cern about  the  blast  and  our  dismay  that 
It  has  not  been  postponed  or  canceled 
A  growing  number  of  people  share  those 
concerns.  *»««w 

This  morning's  lead  editorial  to  the 
New  York  Times  urged  that  under  the 
present  circumstances,  "the  argument 
for  postponing  the  test  Is  penmasive." 

I  received  a  telegram  this  momtog 
from  four  prominent  Alaska  geologlstB 
recommendtog  that  the  test  be  halted. 

I  also  received  a  plea  from  the  Ca- 
nadian Coalition  To  Stop  the  Amchltka 
Nuclear  Blast.  The  coalition  represents 
various  environmental  groups— wbos» 
mraibershlp  Includes  t>»ATOWinrtn  of  Ca- 
*i*<*lM»*— and  they  are  adamantly 
against  the  blast. 
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Yeeterday's  destructive  e«rthquftke  on 
Hokkaido  Ldand.  Jnfmn,  underscores  tbe 
il*  we  would  be  taking  If  the  Idast  goes 
ahead. 

That  earthquake  rate  7  on  the  Rlchter 
scale.  The  AEC  estimates  that  the  pro- 
posed Cannikin  test  would  hare  a  simi- 
lar Rlchter  scale  measurement.  The 
Japanese  have  Issued  a  sea  wave  warn- 
ing to  alert  people  of  the  Pacific  rim 
area.  There  Is  a  distinct  possibility  that 
the  same  damage  could  exist  following 
the  5-megaton  CannUdn  test. 

I  urge  President  Nixon  to  take  these 
warnings  seriously  and  to  initiate  actions 
to  halt  the  prcqposed  test. 

I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  and  the  two  tele- 
grams urging  the  President  to  halt  the 
blast  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  6b]ection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Ohoscs  on  Amchitka 

Tb«  decision  on  wbether  to  go  ahead  with 
the  underground  nuclear  teat  on  Amchitka 
laUnd  In  the  Aleutlana  reata  with  Prealdent 
Mlzon.  It  la  very  much  a  penonal  decision. 
Hla  advlaera  are  divided.  Oongreas  Is  un- 
easy but  rduetant  to  take  tlM  reeponatbUlty. 

The  rlska  are  both  eoologloal  and  diplo- 
matic— and  almost  equaUy  incalculable.  The 
test  would  explode  a  nuclear  device  with  a 
force  of  five  million  tons  of  TNT  which  is  250 
times  larger  than  the  bomb  dropped  on 
Hiroshima. 

Tba  ecological  rlaka  are  threefold.  There 
la  the  poaallde  oontamlnatlan  at  the  sur- 
rounding watera  with  consequent  damage  to 
commercially  valuaMa  flaberlea.  If  venting 
ahould  occur  as  It  has  In  some  Nevada  \inder- 
ground  tests,  radiation  would  eaoape  Into  the 
atmosphere.  FUuiUy,  there  Is  the  chance  that 
an  enormous  explosion  of  this  magnitude 
would  trigger  an  earthquake  which  In  turn 
might  produce  a  disastrous  tidal  wave.  Be- 
caoss  Alaska  and  HawaU  have  both  had 
tragic  eqwrleooea  with  earthquakea  and  tidal 
wavea.  the  four  Senators  from  thoee  states — 
two  Reptibllcans.  two  Democratu — are  united 
In  vehement  opposition  to  the  teat. 

The  A.E.C.  naturaUy  Insists  that  It  has 
taken  every  ooncelvaUe  precaution  and  that 
the  test  will  have  none  of  these  adverse  con- 
sequences. But  this  wUl  be  the  biggest  un- 
derground nuclear  test  evw  conducted  by  the 
United  Statee,  and  Amchitka  Uee  in  a  critical 
■one  of  earthquake  activity. 

Dr.  Kenneth  PltEcr,  former  president  of 
Stanford  UnlversRy,  headed  a  committee  of 
scientists  to  Investigate  the  safety  of  under- 
ground tests.  The  Pltser  committee  report 
expressed  "serious  concern"  with  the  problem 
of  earthquakes  resulting  frcm  large-ylsld 
nudsar  tests  and  concluded  that  there  Is  no 
way  to  rtlmlnata  the  smaU  but  definite  risk 
that  "a  large  explosion  might  Induoa,  either 
Immediately  or  after  a  period  of  time,  a  se- 
vere asrthquake  of  sufficiently  large  magnl- 
'tuds  to  cause  serloas  damage  well  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  test  site." 

The  purpoee  of  the  Amchitka  test  Is  to 
isam  technical  details  about  the  large  Spar- 
tan warhead  which  might  be  used  as  part 
-of  the  antlballlatlc  mlssUe  system  to  pro- 
tect Mlnuteman  mIssUe  sites.  The  Defenee 
"Department  asserts  that  the  Spartan  Is  "es- 
sential" and  must  be  tested.  The  Soviet 
TTnlon  has  already  exploded  a  device  of  com- 
parable sise. 

But  there  Is  keen  dispute  among  scientists 
as  to  whether  It  makes  sense  to  use  hlgh- 
yleld  warheads  for  the  ABM  because  they 
would  saturats  the  atmosphere  with  radlo- 
activly  and  knock  out  this  country's  radar  as 
weU  as  Incoming  enemy  missiles. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  the  diplomatic  Im- 
ponderables. The  ABM  system  Is  the  subject 


of  active  negotiations  with  the  Suaalans  In 
ths  Strategic  Anns  LUtdtatlons  Talks  (SALT) . 
The  ABM  has  also  been  oooaldered  a  "light 
defense"  againat  future  nuclear  attack  by 
Oommunlst  China,  "me  Prealdent  has  to  de- 
cide how  a  huge  test  occurring  in  October 
would  affect  the  progress  of  the  SALT  talks 
and  of  the  developing  detente  with  Ohina. 

To  examine  this  problem,  Mr.  Nixon  re- 
quested seven  agenclee  to  submit  their  views. 
This  so-called  "committee  of  under-secre- 
tarles"  has  reportedly  spUt  6-to-a  in  favor 
of  canceling  or  poetpranlng  the  test.  A.E.C.  and 
Defense  wish  to  go  ahead.  But  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, the  United  Statee  Information 
Agency,  the  Bnvironmenital  PTOtectl<»i 
Agency  and  the  Council  of  Environmental 
Quality  raise  objections. 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  be- 
lieves that  Spartan  warhead  is  obsolete  and 
not  worth  testing.  The  State  Department 
wants  to  postpone  the  test  at  le«tst  until  the 
SALT  talks  are  concluded.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  believes  that  even 
the  small  risk  of  a  major  earthquake  makes 
the  teat  unacceptable. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  argument 
for  postponing  the  test  Is  persuasive.  A 
unilateral  American  ban  on  atmospheric  test- 
ing helped  lead  the  way  to  the  partial  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963.  In  making 
his  decision.  President  Nixon  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  take  Congreee  and  the  public  into 
his  confidence.  He  has  to  explain  fully  his 
judgment  on  a  weapon  of  disputed  merit 
which  can  only  be  tested  with  accompany- 
ing ecological  risks  and  to  relate  his  decision 
to  this  nation's  disarmament  goals  and  dip- 
lomatic objectives. 


(Telegram) 
Senatcv  Mrsx  Okavxl, 
U.S.  Senate. 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

The  Canadian  coalition  to  stop  the  Am- 
chitka nuclear  blaat  calls  upon  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  cancel  Cannikin.  The  Canadian 
coalition  consists  of  repreeentatlves  from 
Vancouver  and  I>lstrlct  Council  of  Churches, 
trnlted  Churches  Canada,  Roman  Catholics, 
Lutheran,  Anglican,  Quakers,  and  Unitarian, 
TWCA  Sierra  CSub,  Amchitka  Two,  Dont 
Make  a  Wave  Committee,  Brltlah  Columbia 
Environmental  Council,  SPEC  Canadian  A»- 
sodsitlon  of  Human  EUivlronment,  Canadian 
Labour  Congress,  media  and  political  leaders. 
The  Canadian  coalition  have  the  support  of 
many  thousands  of  Canadian  citlaens,  teach- 
en,  sdentlats,  conservationists,  university 
professors  and  others  who  are  concerned 
with  the  international  implications  of  the 
proposed  Amchitka  Detonation.  Our  appeal  is 
for  statesmanahip  that  seeks  other  altema^ 
ttves  for  national  seourlty  that  do  not 
endanger  the  world  and  its  people. 

C.  BOBBBT  PXASSON, 

Chairman, 
Lorn  BoTcx, 

Co- OnHtMi  tor. 
The  Canadian  CoaUtion  to  Stop  the  Amkitlea 
Nuclear  Blast. 

[Telepwm] 

AMCBOaAOB,  AUUBKA, 

August  1,  1971. 
Senatnr  Mna  Qsavkl, 
Senate  Bvilting, 
Wtuhingtot^,  DX!.: 

BecaiMS  with  present  knowledge  as  re- 
flected In  impact  statement.  Is  ImpoaslMe 
to  Insure  th&t  explosion  of  five  megaton 
Ixxnb  «t  Amchitka  wUl  not  have  disastroua 
effect  with  consequent  result  of  tsunamles, 
earthquake,  or  contamination  of  ssa  and 
ground  waters;  and  beoauae  the  Impact  state- 
ment correctly  reOeets  this  doabt  thMt  makes 
very  superficial  evaluatton  cS  tbeea  sictramAly 
serious  consequences;  and  because  It  is  our 
belief  setting  and  seismic  and  voioanUj  con- 
ditions of  the   region,   additional   research 


ooodiKsted  at  test  site  wlU  never  be  i^bAa  to 
fOrteU  exactly  potential  damage  which  may 
result  finm  the  I>last  io  the  region,  water, 
land,  air.  and  esa  and  the  magnitude  of  In- 
temaUonal  phyatoal  rtamsge  that  could  re- 
sult from  possible  large  submarine  land 
slide,  dlq>laoement  along  faults,  changed 
groundwater  conditions,  incrsaasd  setamlo 
potential  and  voloanlo  activity,  the  under- 
signed Alaska  geologleta  uiige  the  Congrses 
to  reoonunend  to  the  PresldMit  the  halt  of 
the  Amchitka  test  project.  More  algnatures 
will  follow. 

Jksald  Oanopolk, 
Dr.  Ltdia  Skuuioo, 
Dr.  B.  ScHAcmr, 
Dr.  JoTCX  MacBkthx. 


NO-PAULT     AUTO     INSURANCE 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  contin- 
ues its  investigation  of  the  automobile 
Insurance  system,  I  think  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  place  In  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  In  the  July  19  issue  of  Busi- 
ness Insurance.  The  editorial  addresses 
Itself  to  the  question  of  whether  the  pub- 
lic wants  an  automobile  insurance  mech- 
anism tliat  pays  benefits  without  re- 
gard to  fault. 

The  editorial  reports  that  more  than 
300  corporate  insiu-ance  buyers  spoke  out 
on  reform  of  the  auto  victim  repara- 
tion sjrstem.  These  buyers  spend  more 
than  $2  billion  annually  on  motor  fleet 
insurance.  Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents to  this  survey  opted  for  na- 
tional standards  set  by  Congress  in.<itf<td 
of  a  hodgepodge  of  State  laws  requir- 
ing provisions  that  could  cause  costly 
confusion  for  commercial  vehicle  oper- 
erators  as  well  as  for  private  passenger 
car  owners  who  cross  State  lines. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edl- 
t»rial  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Readex's  IdAmmrz 

More  than  300  corporate  insurance  buyere 
spoke  out  on  reform  of  the  auto  victim  repa- 
rations system  in  the  poll  conducted  in  BuH- 
nesa  Insurance  and  reported  In  our  July  5 
issue.  Federal  and  state  legislators  as  well  as 
state  insurance  commissioners  ought  to  pay 
close  attention  to  the  results  of  the  poU, 
the  most  significant  consumer  statement  yet 
made  on  what  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
way  we  compensate  auto  accident  victims. 

Corporate  Insurance  buyers,  who  spend 
more  than  $a  billion  annually  on  motor 
fleet  insiirance,  made  clear  through  the  sur- 
vey that  they  want  federal  standards  for 
auto  Insurance  reform.  Fully  67%  of  re- 
spondents to  the  survey  opted  for  national 
standards  set  by  Congress  fm^t^wd  of  a 
hodgepodge  of  state  laws  with  varying  pro- 
visions that  could  cavise  costly  confusion 
for  commercial  vehicle  operators  as  weU  as 
tar  private  passenger  car  drivers  who  cross 
state  lines. 

This  clear  call  for  federal  standards  for 
the  auto  reparations  system  is  at  odds  with 
recent  pronouncements  by  Transportation 
Sec.  John  Vcdpe  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer, 
President  Nixon's  consumer  affaln  adviser. 
Mr.  Volpe,  in  announcing  the  results  of  a  t3 
mUIlon  study  of  auto  Insurance  by  the  DOT, 
called  upon  the  states  to  "experiment"  with 
various  auto  reparations  systems.  Mn.  Knauer 
ecAkoed  this  call  but  she.  like  Mr.  Volpe, 
later  acknowledged  that  federal  standards 
might  eventuaUy  become  neoeaaary. 

We  think  that  the  67%  of  buyers  who 
opted  for  Immediate  enactment  cf  federal 
standards  are  a  lot  wiser  than  the  Admln- 
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Istration  officials.  If  the  states  continue  to 
"experiment,"  as  Mr.  Volpe  puts  It.  we  can 
get  into  a  gummy  situation  in  which  there 
are  SI  sets  of  laws  Incompatible  with  each 
other  and  impossible  to  cope  with  tox  those 
companies  and  individuals  who  use  Intentate 
highways.  Why  let  the  states  go  off  In  aU  di- 
rections when  federal  standards  will  be  need- 
ed eventually?  Neither  Mr.  Volpe  nor  Mn. 
Knauer  has  an  adequate  answer  for  that 
question. 

MeanwhUe.  stats  legislators  are  going  with 
consideration  and  adoption  of  at  least  28  sep- 
arate propoeals,  most  of  them  loosely  de- 
scribed as  "modified  no-fault  plans."  One 
drawbiMA  to  having  state  legislators  dedde 
upon  plans  is  that  most  of  them  do  not  \m- 
derstand  the  complexities  of  auto  insur- 
ance  reform  proposals  and  thoee  who  do  not 
understand  are  frequently  plaintiff's  law- 
yers whose  vested  Interest  Is  to  retain  the 
aspects  of  the  system  that  provide  them  with 
lucrative  legal  work. 

Ignorance  and  special  interest  were  at 
work  in  minois  where  the  legislature  adopted 
a  "modified  no-fault"  plan  that  is  nothing 
more  than  a  system  of  advance  payments 
for  Injured  victims  with  the  old  tort  system 
piled  on  top  of  It.  Tbe  Ullnols  program, 
adopted  in  response  to  Mr.  Volpe's  call  for  ex- 
perimentation, will  result  in  higher  costs  for 
consumers  because  It  keeps  the  plaintiffs' 
lawyers  in  business  while  providing  a  weak 
underglrding  of  first-party  payments. 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  Business  Insurance 
survey  respondents  favored  "a  modified  no- 
fault  system  with  direct  first-party  pksyments 
to  injured  parties  up  to  a  certain  amount, 
but  victims  would  retain  the  right  to  sue." 
We  cannot  know  jtist  how  far  theee  readers 
would  modify  the  no-fault  concept,  but  we 
presume  that  they  want  a  system  quite 
advanced  from  the  present  tort  system  which 
vros  favored  by  only  5%  of  our  readers.  Thir- 
ty-eight percent  favored  adoption  of  a  broad 
no-fault  system  similar  to  the  Magnuson- 
Hart  plan  now  pending  before  Congress. 

We  were  especially  encouraged  that  33% 
of  respondents  to  the  survey  favored  a  con- 
cept advanced  by  this  magazine:  lliat  auto 
Insurance  reform  measures  embody  an  equal- 
izing llabUlty  factor  that  would  take  into 
consideration  the  greater  potential  for  dam- 
age of  large  commercial  vehicles.  No  state 
reform  law  yet  offered  has  Included  the  con- 
cept. Rather,  the  laws  proposed  call  either 
for  aheolute  liability  for  oommwdal  vehi- 
cles (as  in  New  York)  or  make  no  distlnctlcm 
(as  In  Msssachusetts) .  A  majority  of  our 
readers  (63%)  favors  making  no  distinction 
between  private  and  commerciid  vehicles. 
But  this  system  as  proved  in  Massachusetts, 
Is  inherently  unfair  to  operators  of  private 
passenger  cars.  We  believe  that  an  equallzlzig 
liability  factor  based  on  actuarial  analyses  Is 
the  only  fair  way  to  distribute  the  costs  of 
auto  accidents. 

Everybody  who  bears  a  share  of  the  horren- 
dous cost  of  our  highway  carnage  should  get 
intelligently  Involved  in  the  effort  to  reform 
the  reparations  system.  Our  readers  have 
taken  a  strong  first  step  by  calling  for  na- 
tional  standards. 


THE  SENATE'S  DUTY:  TO  MAKE 
GENOCIDE  ILLEGAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
certain  that  all  Senators  are  fully  aware 
of  our  people's  concern  about  law  and 
order.  In  our  profession  we  talk  about 
law  and  order  often,  and  sometimes  we 
even  do  something  aixMit  It. 

This  is  not  always  an  easy  task.  DLs- 
cussiixis  of  law  often  lead  to  beatific 
visions  of  a  Utopia  which  runs  like  a 
self-winding  clock,  without  Irregularities 
or  departures  from  accepted  norm«.  It  is 


our  Job  as  lawmakers  to  reinforce  these 
norms,  to  lend  some  substance  to  these 
vislmis  by  supporting  them  with  Uie 
force  of  law. 

Certainly  If  a  man's  pn^perty  were 
plundered,  we  would  want  appropriate 
action  to  follow.  If  a  man's  house  is 
burned  down.  It  Is  natural  human  In- 
stinct to  want  some  kind  of  action  to 
redress  the  situation.  In  short,  we  want 
to  see  Justice  done.  The  function  of  law 
is  the  institutionalization  of  Justice  In 
such  a  way  that  Justice  flows  in  regular, 
predictable  channels.  The  members  of  a 
community  respect  this  system  of  Justice 
as  the  price  of  receiving  benefits  fnwn 
the  community. 

So  It  is  wiUi  the  world  community,  the 
community  of  nations.  Offenses  against 
a  group  of  individuals  are  just  as  repre- 
hensible as  offenses  against  one  individ- 
ual. As  with  individuals,  there  are  cer- 
tain offenses  which  the  nations  recognize 
as  punishable  crimes.  It  is  the  Job  of  the 
lawmakers  of  the  world  to  lend  substance 
to  these  common  beliefs  by  supporting 
them  with  the  force  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  genocide  is  a  crime 
among  nations.  That  is  why  the  X3&. 
Senate  should  ratify  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
Genocide. 


AN  ICEBERG  OF  FAILURE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  problem 
of  total  and  functional  illiteracy  in  this 
country  is  staggering  and  from  It 
emerges  a  vicious  cycle  of  public  and  i)er- 
sonal  degradation. 

More  than  60  percent  of  our  Inmates 
In  prisons  around  the  country  cannot 
read.  Our  schools  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  this  basic  need  of  our  children.  And 
in  failing  to  do  so,  they  have  passed  on 
millions  of  pec^le  who  cannot  read.  This 
has  led  to  more  crime,  and  more  people  in 
Jail. 

The  largest  expenditure  of  tax  dollars 
In  a  municipality  is  for  local  education. 
As  a  nation  we  spend  on  public  education 
$40.6  blUlon  annually.  Yet,  according  to 
Dr.  James  Allen,  a  former  UjS.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  one  out  of  every  four 
students  has  a  serious  reading  deficiency. 

If  one  out  of  every  four  planes  would 
crash  between  takeoff  and  landing;  If 
one  out  of  every  four  automobiles  went 
out  of  control:  the  cusUMners,  we  the 
public  and  the  Government,  would  never 
tolerate  it.  Yet,  our  schools  are  falling 
drastically  in  the  area  of  their  profes- 
sional responsibility — teaching  our  chil- 
dren their  most  basic  educational  need, 
the  ability  to  read. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Wooden.  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  Applied  Pcditics, 
has  known  the  degradation  and  victous 
cycle  that  comes  from  the  InaUllty  to 

RU-d. 

In  the  fifth  grade  Ken  came  home  with 
17  F^s  on  his  rvpari  card.  His  eighth 
grade  teacher  Bald  he  would  end  up  In 
prison.  In  high  school  he  stole  a  car  and 
beat  up  a  dasamate.  Somebow,  he  man- 
aged to  get  through  12  yean  <A  grammar 
and  high  school  without  ever  reading  a 
bo(A.  But  two  roads  diverged,  and  Ken, 
unlike  many  young  peoi;de,  was  rescued 
from  his  vicious  cycle.  He  Joined  the 


Army,  volunteered  for  a  Job  as  M#Tta"t 
librarian  on  the  base,  and  that  good  for- 
tune made  all  the  difference. 

Shortly  after  his  stint  in  the  Army  he 
graduated  with  honors  from  a  State  Col- 
lege and  returned  as  a  teacdier  to  the 
school  where  he  received  the  17  F's  and 
worked  with  the  same  teacher  who  said 
that  he  would  probably  end  19  Inprlsoti. 

His  experiences  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  incredible  need  to  hrip  children  who 
like  himself  were  unable  to  cope  with 
their  reculing  deficiencies,  led  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  Institute  of  Applied  P(^- 
Ucs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kenneth  Wooden's  report, 
"An  Iceberg  of  Failure— Reading  in  our 
Public  Schools."  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  oonclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Without  question,  the  country  has  the 
financial  and  indlviduaJ  resources  to  Ir- 
radicate  ilhteracy.  Do  we  have  the  de- 
sire? Mr.  Wooden  has  come  a  long  way  in 
his  personal  struggle.  Now  he  Is  trying 
desperately  to  come  to  grips  with  one  of 
our  Nation's  core  problems.  He  needs  our 
support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoaD, 
as  follows: 


An    IcKBEao    or   FAn.i7Ka — ^RxAsiNa   -at   Oux 

Pttbuc  Soaooi^ 

(By  Kenneth  M.  Wooden) 

In  1647,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts passed  a  rev«Autlonary  law  which 
stated:  \ 

"It  is  therefore  ordered  t^  this  court  and 
Authority  thereof;  that  every  township  with- 
in this  Jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath 
created  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  house- 
holders, sbaU  then  forthwith  appoint  one 
within  their  towns,  to  tea*^  such  children 
as  shall  report  to  him  to  write  and  read.  .  .  . 
that  oommuniUes  with  100  or  more  famlUea 
shall,  out  of  their  own  (axea.  establish  gram- 
mar schools  to  carry  out  the  educational 
mandate  of  the  state." 

This  Itiassachuaatts  law  provided  the  cor- 
nerstone for  American  education,  and.  In  a 
significant  way,  made  it  poaslble  for  thirteen 
small  colonies  to  emerge  as  a  powerful  and 
extremely  wealthy  nation  by  the  end  of  the 
19th  century. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  later, 
however,  as  the  United  States  eetabllshed 
Its  unquestionable  leaidershlp  In  Bdmce  and 
technology  when  NeU  Armatroxig  stepped  on 
the  moon's  surface,  one  quarter  of  our 
school  children  and  more  than  one  half  of  our 
adult  population  could  not  read  the  story 
of  man's  monumental  feat  I 

Incredible  as  this  statement  may  seem. 
the  United  SUtes  PubUc  Educattooal  Sys- 
tem Is  rapidly  appearing  as  a  giant  Iceberg 
of  faUure. 

The  facts  are  these: 

According  to  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  w«*i»|^ 
Ed\icatlon  and  Welfare  (August  1969),  "Of 
ths  51,500,000  children  In  schools  today. 
about  one  fourth  or  almost  14,000,000  are 
classified  as  having  some  kind  of  rea«Ung  dls- 
abUlty." 

In  the  1970  AprU  edition  of  "The  Reader's 
Digest,"  former  United  States  Oommlasloner 
of  Education.  Dr.  James  E.  Allen  stated  the 
foUowlng  regarding  ths  national  reading 
problem: 

"26%  of  our  pupils  suffer  from  slgnlllcant 
reading  deficiencies;  of  these,  3  in  6  have 
problems  so  severe  that  they  cannot  be  eor- 
reoted  In  today's  classroom. 

"Two  thirds  of  all  problem  iiiailais  turn 
out  to  have  avarage  or  above  average  Intel- 
ligence. 
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•Tb*  ahoBMng  pr— fiw  of  11  million  erlp- 
plad  rwdtw  ontaimnatM  vUtiwUy  •wry 
a^Mot  of  •duoaUon.  QoK*  obmnuly,  tt  Is  at 
ilM  bMit  of  our  nation's  InaMUtjr  to  •ducwte 
tiM  dMply  (UfirlvMl  child  of  tbe  gbstto.  the 
baokwoods  or  th«  isoiatsd  naerratlon.  Bvt  it 
alao  atrOcei  hard  at  ohIUrm  of  our  privi- 
UgtA  middle  etaat." 

Tba  ABMrleaa  AsMolatlon  of  Junior  Ool- 
lafM  obaoTM  that  a  '^KaaUa  p«ra«n«>ca  of 
our  •todaoti  road  at  a  lartf  far  balow  vbat 
w«  nugbt  axpaot  of  a  high  aehool  gradu- 
ate. .  .  .  W*  hav*  eatlmatad  that  from  ona 
third  to  ooa  half  of  our  naw  atodenita.  par- 
tieulaAy  in  our  urban  oollagw.  nead  aome 
typa  of  ramedlatlon  In  order  to  hare  aome 
reasonable  probability  of  sucoeas  In  degrae 
laval  oonraaa.  As  many  as  ao%  of  our  new  stu- 
dents In  the  iHsadrantagad  areas  are  unable 
to  profit  from  our  present  remedial  programa, 
so  aevere  Is  thsir  hanrtkiap." 

David  Barman,  adult  eduoatlon  expert  now 
at  Harrard,  stated  In  a  recant  study  that  as 
high  as  "one  half  or  oaore  adults  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  functional  UUterates.'* 

The  common  definition  of  a  functional  U- 
llterste  it  a  person  who  cannot  read  above 
the  Sth  grade  level,  but  who  can  function 
adequately  In  eodety.  However,  literacy  has 
»  changing  mfianing,  and  ICr.  Harman  Is 
challenging  the  old  definition  of  "func- 
tional UUteracy."  Barman  Insists.  "BHentlal 
reading  material  requlrea  at  least  10th  grade 
education."  This  msaas  ttiat  millions  of 
Amolcans  cannot  read  newspapers,  drlvw's 
manuals,  trafllo  signs,  job  appUcatlona,  mer- 
chandise labels  and  prices,  bank  credit  forms, 
and  even  applications  for  nuuTlage  licensee. 

Just  as  we  have  found  that  the  present 
problem  of  drug  ussge  Is  not  oonflnert  to  the 
ghetto,  eo  are  we  learning  that  UUteracy  is 
not  strictly  a  perplexity  of  the  poor.  Student 
and  adult  reeding  defidenelee  plague  every 
school  district  and  neighborhood  In  the 
milted  States.  From  highly  aflluent  commu- 
nities to  the  most  eccMKxnlcally  depressed 
sreas.  parents  are  no  longer  hiding  tlie 
child's  reading  problem  (as  was  done  In 
yean  gone  by)  and.  Indeed,  as  the  reaUm- 
tlon  ooeun  that  many,  many  children  suf- 
fer the  same  defldeney,  taipajeis  and  gov- 
ernment offldals  at  all  leveia  sre  now  qnac- 
Uonlng  the  credibility  of  our  schools. 

Statistics,  shocking  ss  they  may  be,  can- 
not teU  the  whole  story. 

Private  Donald  Belstllne,  age  19,  from  the 
coal  regions  of  northern  Pennsylvania. 
mandatoraUy  enrolled  at  the  Port  Dlz  Pre- 
paratory Tndnlng  Center  with  a  reading  levti 
of  grade  one.  Port  Dlx  la  the  smallest  of 
eleven  otaier  army  bases  Involved  In  the 
same  program  called  "Project  100,000,"  which 
la  hoping  to  teach  draftees  how  to  read.  The 
young  aoldler,  one  of  16.039  men  between 
AprU  1968  and  April  1970  to  take  the  alx 
week  remedial  reading  course  prior  to  basic 
training  at  Port  Dlx.  was  so  handicapped 
that  after  a  few  days  In  the  program  had 
to  shyly  ask  his  teacher,  Un.  Marilyn  Cava- 
naugh.  to  read  him  the  love  letters  from  his 
girlfriend 

On  the  Impoverished  OUa  River  Ihdlan 
Reeervatlon  In  Sacaiton,  Arlxona,  Ura.  Peggy 
Hostler  tells  of  another  statistic.  A  strong, 
sixteen  year  old  boy,  frustrated  by  his  In- 
abUlty  to  read,  quit  pufohc  school  because 
tt  "^was  nothing  more  than  a  white  man 
school."  thereby  Joining  three  generations  of 
Pima  Indians  with  an  average  dropout  rate  of 
90%. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  Miss  Susan  Blum- 
relch  teaches  sixth  grade  at  the  Monroe 
Slementary  School  and  finds  half  her  daas 
reading  at  the  Ist  and  2nd  grade  level.  A 
full  thne  "CrlsU  Teacher"  walks  the  halls 
breaking  \xp  the  endless  fist  fights. 

In  Newark.  New  Jersey,  a  S3  year  old  man. 
unable  to  read  street  signs  or  Instructions 
fbr  taking  medicine  was  the  subject  of  a 
IQm  by  the  State  Department  of  education 


for  nojOOO  othnr  New  Jesseyans  who  can- 
not rsad. 

PresMsnt  Richard  M.  Ntson  learned  to  his 
greeit  surprise  that  his  favorite  All-Ameri- 
can  star  quarterback  from  Texas  XTnlverslty, 
Jim  Street,  postponed  his  final  eaams  be- 
cause he  discovered.  "I  eouldn't  read  a  ttok." 

In  rant.  Michigan,  a  48  year  old  man  read 
bis  first  thre*  consecutive  words  undsr  the 
patient  tutorship  of  Byron  K.  CThi^wnan.  and 
tearfully  reaUaed  his  dream  to  read. 

Dr.  Vasant  Vadav  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  dis- 
covered that  many  of  his  dlnlc  patients 
could  not  read  the  instructions  for  taking 
medicine  only  after  one  woman  went  blind 
from  drinking  medication  she  was  to  put  on 
her  skin. 

Being  \uiable  to  read  nmnntlal  material  la 
most  dsgradlng  and  demoralising  to  an  mdl- 
vldual.  It  deetroys  all  aenae.  of  worth  and 
leaves  one  crippled  In  spirit.  Por  this  reason, 
many  adults  hide  the  fact.  The  Greater  Co- 
lumbia Literary  Council  of  South  Carolina 
reported  a  story  of  an  old  man  who  would 
daily  buy  the  newq>aper,  put  on  his  glasses 
and  rsad  the  paper.  Be  was  a  total  llUteratel 
A  3S  year  old  hospital  orderly  In  Mount 
Holly,  New  Jersey,  took  and  recorded  patient 
temperaturea  for  years  until  It  was  discov- 
ered he  could  not  read  and  was  m^»i«g  xip 
his  temperature  readings.  In  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  a  young  lady  who  frequented  dm- 
era  would  acan  the  menu  and  alwaya  order 
ham  on  rye.  If  the  diner  did  not  have  it, 
she  would  leave  because  ahe  could  not  read 
a  word  on  the  menu. 

The  educational  profession  has  an  amua- 
Ing  atory  concerning  who  la  to  blame  for 
the  poor  performance  of  a  atudent.  The  grad- 
uate achool  blamea  the  undergraduate 
achool;  the  college  In  turn  flxee  the  burden 
on  the  high  achool;  the  high  school  accuaes 
the  Jiuilor  high  achool  and  ao  on.  Soon  the 
charge  la  pushed  out  of  the  Jurladlctlon  of 
the  achool  aystem  right  Into  the  \f>»  of  the 
parenta,  and  the  mother  moana,  "What  can 
you  expect  of  the  poor  child  when  you  con- 
sider what  he  comes  from  on  his  father's 
side."  So  one  must  ask — where  or  with  whom 
doee  the  fault  really  Uef 

Modem  technology,  speelficaUy  the  tele- 
vision set,  has  fUt  the  finger  of  guilt.  As 
America  enters  the  electronic  age  of  oen- 
trallaed  oomputar  televlaton  programming, 
aome  educators  believe  tlte  "tube"  has  alien- 
ated the  child  from  the  written  word,  while 
others  queation  the  need  to  teach  reading  at 
au  to  some  children.  Indeed,  tiie  TV  cassette, 
which  will  soon  be  on  the  market  and  provide 
the  home  with  Its  own  video  cartridge  pro- 
gramming from  entertainment  to  Inatruc- 
tlonal  edtxcatlon  will.  In  the  worda  of  Mar- 
ahan  McT.uhan,  "affect  every  aspect  of  our 
llvee  will  give  us  new  needs,  gotlM,  and 
desires,  and  wUl  upset  all  political,  educa- 
tional and  commercial  establishment." 

This,  however.  wUl  not  be  In  the  very  im- 
mediate futiue,  but  n  U  interesting  how 
some  edycatora  are  qulOkly  ready  to  write  off 
reading  as  a  needed  skill  tor  some  children. 
Surdy  these  children  of  the  eleetronle  age 
ahotild  have  the  option  to  be  able  to  master 
both  worlds — the  trtevlsed  Image  and  the 
printed  word.  TV  wm  be  saqdored  further 
later  in  the  artlele. 

The  home,  contends  some  leading  eduoa- 
toia  in  private  and  mnrnmnmm^  public  com- 
ments, is  the  real  culprit  for  the  reading 
problem  In  the  United  Statea.  CMvlng  thoee 
who  espouse  that  theory  added  wel^t  and  a 
ring  of  authority  was  The  Odeman  Report, 
named  after  lU  chief  author.  Dr.  James  S. 
Oolemazi,  a  prof  eeeor  of  sodal  relations  at 
Johns  Bopklns  Unlverstty.  Xn  1965,  after  sur- 
veying nsariy  a  mllliMi  fnpOa  in  6/100 
■ohools,  the  Onleman  study  group  found  that 
"family  background  and  social  environment 
were  the  basic  detnminates  of  how  well  a 
QbUd  did  in  schooL"  The  study  went  on  to 


■tate,  "That  whatever  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  a  given  ohlld.  the  schools,  as  eor- 
rently  operated,  were  unaUe  to  modify 
aignlflcantly  the  inteUectual  patterns  estab- 
Uahed  in  the  home." 

An  800  page  re-evaluation  of  tttm  Coleman 
Report  by  leading  sohaiais  at  MIT  and  Har- 
vaid  University,  hsadsd  by  Patriae  Moynlhan. 
and  Ftedertek  MosteUer.  a  Harvard  mathe- 
matician, will  soon  be  published  and  is  ex- 
pected to  confirm  the  Coleman  flTirtiiiga 

However,  it  U  this  writer's  opinion  that 
the  major  share  of  blame  for  sxioh  large  scale 
faUure  In  our  schools  must  rest  in  large  part 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  entire  edu- 
cational setabUshment.  Por  too  long,  teacher 
associations,  both  sUte  and  national,  have 
sought  higher  aalaries  from  aUte  legisla- 
tures and  local  school  boards  with  lltUe  In- 
terest for  improved  instruction  and/or 
teachsr  performance.  School  systems  con- 
stantly cry  for  more  operating  money,  and  yet 
American  tax  expendlturee  totaUed  66  billion 
dtdlars  last  year  alone  for  our  academic  needs 
at  all  levels.  "This  is  more  than  the  entire  rest 
of  the  world  spends  for  education. 

In  1961,  the  New  York  Clt^  teachers  made 
a  promise  to  eradicate  reading  defldeneies  if 
funds  were  doubled.  Dr.  James  Allen,  the 
then  Commissioner  of  Bducation  of  New  Tortc 
State,  responded  and  over  the  next  six  years 
expenditures  were  doubled.  Unfortunately. 
New  Totk  City  reading  scores  oontinusd  to  go 
down.  Since  1966,  the  Congress,  throu^ 
Title  I  of  the  Bementary  and  Secondary  Idu- 
oatlon  Act,  has  poured  HJt  billion  Into  sUte 
and  local  programs  to  Inqnove  the  educa- 
tional skills  of  poverty  stricken  children.  But, 
after  conducting  a  study  in  fifteen  states  on 
the  effectiveness  of  those  efforts,  a  q>ecial 
federal  survey  concluded: 

"The  national  largest  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation program  has  Improved  the  achool  per- 
f ormanoe  of  aome  poor  children  dramatically, 
but  In  moat  ceses  has  produced  mtmm^i  or 
uncertain  results." 

At  a  "think  tank"  session  held  this  past 
June  In  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey,  a  gnnq> 
of  lay  people  and  profeealonal  educators  met 
for  a  day  to  discuss  reading  and  Its  related 
proMems.  At  that  session,  a  young  teacher 
stated,  "We  are  all  told  to  Individualise  our 
education — to  take  the  kid  from  where  he 
Is.  The  trouble  Is,  ws  dont  know  where  the 
kldlsr 

In  the  words  of  this  N^w  Jersey  teeoher 
lies  the  crisis  of  oredlblltty  now  facing  the 
educational  profession.  There  is  no  syste- 
matlo,  intdllgent  plan,  based  on  extensive 
reeearch.  for  utUlalng  this  grsat  natlon'a 
material  and  mental  wealth.  President  Nixon 
touched  on  this  critical  point  when  he  de- 
livered his  educational  meesage  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  8rd. 

"We  must  stop  prstending  that  we  under- 
stand the  mystery  of  the  learning  procees. 
or  that  we  are  significantly  applying  fff1enff» 
and  technology  to  the  technlqnea  of  teach- 
ing— ^when  we  spend  less  than  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  of  our  educational  budget  on  re- 
search, compared  with  6  per  cent  of  our 
health  budget  and  10  per  cent  of  defense." 

Even  If  more  funds  were  made  available, 
would  the  educational  profession  be  capable 
of  doing  meaningful  research  on  how  chil- 
dren learn?  According  to  one  of  the  leading 
reading  experta  in  the  country.  Dr.  Mary 
Austin,  current  Director  of  the  Reading 
Clinic  at  the  Uhlventy  of  Hawaii,  the  an- 
swer Is  a  firm  "No".  Dr.  Austin  said,  "We 
In  education  do  not  know  how  to  do  the 
reeearch  and  must  be  retrained  on  new  re- 
search skills  and  techniques." 

This  honest  and  candid  remark  was  backed 
fully  by  FrancU  Keppel,  former  Uhlted  States 
Commiiaioner  of  Bducatlan  and  now  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  for  General  Teaming  Cor- 
poraUon,  by  Profeaaor  Warren  Zlegler  of  the 
Bduoatlonal  Policy  Reeearch  Center,  Syza- 
«i|w  H^tvemty,  and  by  Dr.  Rlchdas  Suva- 
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rdl.  Director  of  the  Reading  Center,  Art- 
Bona  State  University. 

Aa  a  recent  Harvard  Unlvezaity  Graduate 
School  of  Bducatlon  atudy  atated: 

"Athough  there  has  been  extensive  re- 
search In  reading.  It  has  been  primarily  con- 
cerned with  teaching  methods,  and  we  atlll 
have  much  to  learn  about  the  reading  proc- 
esa  Itself.  In  fact,  we  are  almost  entirely  Ig- 
norant about  the  more  advanced  levels  of 
reading  performances.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
work  of  a  new  and  well-trained  generation 
of  reeearchers  Interested  In  reading  prob- 
lems will  yield  answers  to  some  of  the  per- 
plexing qtiestlons  in  the  field." 

In  private  conversations,  the  majority  of 
leading  experts  in  education  agree  with  Dr. 
Austlon,  but  do  not  want  to  be  quotedl  This 
silence  aervea  only  to  mislead  the  public  and 
ccHnpound  the  problem.  How  can  educators 
sxpeot  public  monies  to  continue  to  fiow 
without  giving  the  taxpayer  confidence  it 
will  be  spent  wisely  through  better  reeearch? 
State  colleges  and  schools  of  education 
at  the  university  level,  which  are  supposedly 
training  qualified  classroom  teachers,  are 
not  doing  the  proper  Job  In  the  reading  area. 
Trenton  State  College,  New  Jersey,  the 
School  of  Education  at  Brooklyn  College, 
Washington  Staite  University,  Arlxona  State 
University  and  Sacramento  State  College,  to 
name  a  few  teacher  training  centers,  require 
only  one  reading  course  (In  some  Instances 
none)  for  their  future  elementary  teachers. 
A  young  graduate  atudent  left  Trenton  State 
College  a  few  years  ago  to  teach  Bngllah  at 
Trenton  Central  High  School.  Armed  with 
Shakespeare  and  an  assortment  of  literature 
courses,  she  quickly  discovered  her  12th 
graders  were  between  the  2nd  and  6th  grade 
reading  levels.  She  returned  to  the  ccdlege 
for  assistance  from  the  education  depart- 
ment and  got  none.  This  Is  not  an  tadated 
case  by  any  means. 

A  faculty  committee.  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University,  headed  by  Dr.  Jose- 
phine R.  Ives  dociunented  the  need  for 
better  teacher  training  In  reading  when  they 
reported,  "The  average  classroom  teacher 
does  not  know  enough  about  language  struc- 
ture (either  phonological  or  ayntaetlc)  to 
teach  reading  Intdllgently.  College  English 
departments,  too  often,  offer  little  or  nothing 
in  phonology  and  grammar.  Reading  courses 
at  the  undergraduate  level  are  rare  and 
may  be  taught  by  unqualified  personnel.  As 
a  result,  the  average  beginning  teacher  is 
hopelessly  unprepared  to  teach  retuUng." 

Two  million,  two  hundred  thousand  Span- 
lsh-q>eaklng  school  children  have  an  acute 
reading  problem  which  la  oonqwiinded  by 
culturally  blaaed  achool  systema.  Unable  to 
understand  English,  they  are  given  a  sink- 
or-swlm  ultimatum  and  fiounder  badly  in 
achoola  which  are  InaenslUve  to  their  lan- 
guage, their  ciilture,  and  finally  to  them, 
the  aona  and  daughters  of  a  proud  ancestry. 
The  IQ  test,  like  a  Judge  In  a  court  of  law, 
is  branding  untold  thousands  of  Spanlsh- 
apeaklng  youngsters  as  tm  teachable  and  de- 
fective In  learning  abilities.  (In  reaUty  the 
test  la  geared  to  white,  middle  class,  Bngllsh- 
apealclng  cltlsenry.) 

Some  schools  attempt  to  bridge  the  prob- 
lem by  "teaching  English  ss  a  second  lan- 
guage." For  45  minutes  they  teach  in  Span- 
ish, but  then  return  these  youngsters  to 
regular  classes.  Small  wonder  programs  like 
these  are  called  a  "fraud"  by  Dr.  David  J. 
Sanchez,  a  member  of  the  San  Frandaoo 
Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Diego  CasteUanos 
of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Bducatitm 
claims  it  takes  two  to  three  years  to  master 
a  lang^usge  and  46  minutes  a  day  Is  far  from 
meaningful. 

In  New  Jersey  there  are  about  40,000 
Puerto  Rlcan  children  In  the  public  school 
aystem  where  there  are  only  66  certified 
Puerto  Rlcan  teachers.  There  is  not  one 
Puerto  Rlcan  principal  In  the  state.  One 
superintendent  of  schools  in  South  Jersey 
recentty  refused  to  hire  a  fully  qualified 


Puerto  Rlcan  as  principal  of  an  elementary 
school  with  66%  Puerto  Rlcan  enrollment 
because  "he  has  an  accent."  And  so  not 
for  lack  of  but  beca\ise  of  our  standard 
Awnmrti'^n  sducatlou.  a  psople  are  being  de- 
tained. 

OOaFOaATXONS  AMO  SMSalCAM   XStrCATXON 

The  bustneas  worM's  ctmoem  and  pre- 
oconpatton  wlith  education  can  probably  be 
beet  expressed  in  a  statement  published  by 
the  Prealdsnt's  Commiealon  on  Instructional 
Technology  which  was  formed  waOer  Presi- 
dent Johnson  m  1968. 

"Industry  has  not  helped.  It  has  dsveloped 
too  Ufttle  equipment  apeclflcally  designed  Ux 
education,  trying  Instead  to  spin  dl  its  rsgu- 
lar,  ill-eulted  business  prototypes  at  the 
same  "what  the  oommerdal  market  wlU  bear" 
profita.  Tsachlng  maiterlals  from  television 
presentation  to  irpyw"'"*^  instruction — 
have  often  been  Inferior,  following  In  the 
same  unsuccessful  grooves  as  the  old- 
fashioned  textbook." 

Oorpo(«tlon  vloe  presidents,  textbook  mar- 
ket dlrectora  and  eales  representatives  for 
educatlon-criented  companies  use  key  words 
such  ss  "Behavior",  "Developmental ",  "Re- 
search", and  "EducatlozuJ  Laboratories" 
within  their  corporate  titles.  However,  these 
words  bear  little  resemblance  to  what  is 
actually  Included  in  servioes  or  materials. 
Most  of  them  sre  pure  rhetoric  with  little 
substance  beneath  the  smooth  veneer  of 
their  aales  pitch.  Some  employ  public  rela- 
tions staffs  to  work  with  district  superin- 
tendents who  sre  clientele.  Others  even  as- 
sist achool  districts  In  applying  for  the  fed- 
eral funds  which  in  turn  will  pay  their  fees. 
In  actuality,  other  than  penonally  enhanc- 
ing the  superintendent's  reputation  in  the 
oommunlty,  the  corporation  has  little.  If 
anything  to  do  wlfth  Implementing  the  pro- 
gram it  is  sponaoflng,  onoe  the  sale  is  msde. 

For  example,  at  the  Patrick  Henry  School 
In  San  Ftanolaco.  Miss  Lang  teaches  her  fifth 
graders  a  well-publlolaed  reading  method. 
Eighty-five  per  oent  of  the  class  are  Chlcanoa 
(Mexican-Americans) ,  bused  In  from  the  mis- 
sion district  of  the  city.  According  to  Miss 
Lang,  a  disturbing  number  of  the  youngsters 
fall  becatiss  they  are  unable  to  continue  on 
an  Individual  basis  what  appeared  to  be  auc- 
oees  in  group  participation  and  becaiise  they 
cannot  relate  eound  with  word  reoognJiaon. 

An  "educational  oonsultant"  from  this 
particular  reading  firm,  probably  wall  ring 
the  Inoreaeed  Ctolcano  population  In  the  bay 
area  schools,  aasiired  the  teachers  that  "If 
used  oocreotly,  the  method  would  not  only 
teach  the  Spanlifti -speaking  students  how  to 
read  but  would  Indeed  make  them  lose  their 
aocemt." 

"Not  so,"  says  Mrs.  Susan  Trout,  Director 
of  a  Teaming  DlsabUltles  Center  which  la 
part  of  the  Institute  of  Neurologloal  Sciences 
in  San  ftandaco.  According  to  all  available 
research  In  neurology.  If  a  child  has  not 
learned  a  foreign  Isnguage  by  the  age  of  ten, 
he  will  almost  without  exception,  never 
speak  it  without  an  accent.  This  is  but  ons 
example  where  a  firm  blatantly  used  the 
word  "raasaroh"  In  Its  salss  pitch,  but  either 
is  not  doing  any  or  sacUy  lacking  knowledge 
of  new  trenda  and/or  faota^ 

One  in^tcrtant  easoutive  of  a  large  cor- 
poration deeply  Involved  in  education  said 
prtvaitely.  "Dont  think  for  <aie  minute  that 
the  buslnees  world  bothers  to  conduct  re- 
search In  oonnectlon  with  o\ir  reading  ma- 
terials or  products.  Profits  In  the  education 
maritst  are  too  small.  We  rely  on  our  sales- 
men oompletely  to  move  our  services."  Could 
tt  be  with  thU  knowledge  that  President 
Nixon  said  in  his  educational  reform  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  "^Expensive  equipment  may 
not  make  as  much  difference  sa  its  salesmen 
would  have  us  beheve"? 

TRX  COST  or  DOINO  NOTBIirO 

The  proMem  of  total  and  functional  Illit- 
eracy In  thta  cotmtry  Is  staggering  and  from 
it  emerges  a  vlciotis  cycle  of  public  and  per- 


sonal degradation.  The  fallowing  statistics 
compile  a  coetiy  social  and  flnanrtal  ledger. 

Close  to  one  million  pupils  dropped  out  of 
school  before  graduation  in  1968. 

One  of  the  best  predictors  of  potential 
dropouU  Is  retardation  of  two  or  more  years 
In  reading  ability. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  unemployed 
youth,  ages  16-21,  are  functionaUy  Illiterate. 

In  1966,  the  rate  of  unen^loyment  among 
dropouts  was  17.4%  while  the  national  un- 
employment rate  varied  between  4  and  6%. 

The  1963  Cook  County  study  In  Chicago 
revealed  that  61%  of  the  people  receiving 
public  assistance  had  a  reading  ability  bdow 
6th  grade  level.  Cook  County  pays  eight  mil- 
lion ddlars  per  month  to  ftmctional  illiter- 
ates. 

Three-quarters  of  the  Juvenile  offenders  In 
New  York  City  are  two  or  more  years  bdow 
their  normal  reading  levd. 

Juvenile  dtilnquency  is  10  times  more  fre- 
quent among  dropouts  than  high  school 
graduates. 

The  average  national  cost  of  keeping  and 
teaching  a  pupil  In  a  public  school  la  under 
$700.  Some  comparisons  for  the  year  1968  are 
worth  noting: 

Federal  prison:  97,000  per  Juvenile  dtiln- 
quent  per  year. 

Welfare:  $1,600-63,800  per  family  per  year. 

Crime:  $25,000  per  Individual  per  event. 

Instltutlonallsatlon:  $ieO,00O-$200,000  per 
Individual  lifetime. 

These  statistics  are  made  public  from  the 
Office  of  Education  in  Washington,  but  fall 
to  mention  or  ahow  what  we  lose  as  a  nation 
when  such  a  large  mass  of  human  potential 
la  not  developed  to  the  fullest  capacity.  One 
will  never  know  how  many  of  theae  young- 
aters  could  have  Invented,  cured,  wrote  or 
composed  great  works  of  art — ^the  loaa  la  im- 
measurable, irreversible,  and  tragic. 

WHXSX   DO   WX   GOT 

Aa  the  nation  slowly  begins  to  recognise 
the  dilemma  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
there  Is  also  a  growing  determination  to  find 
workable  aolutlons.  Under  the  leadership  of 
former  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  a  program  called 
"The  National  Right  to  Read  Effort"  was  Ini- 
tiated and  endorsed  by  President  Nixon.  Its 
goal,  to  mobilize  the  country  and  make  liter- 
acy a  right  and  reality  for  all  Americans  by 
the  end  of  the  1970*8,  was  recentiy  expedited 
when  Mr.  Nixon  named  a  National  Reading 
Council,  headed  by  Mr.  Walter  W.  Straley. 
Vice  President  of  ATAT.  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon 
Is  honorary  chairman.  The  Council,  com- 
posed of  well-known  figures  from  every  walk 
of  life,  will  work  closdy  with  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  and  educators  to  Innovate 
new  and  Improved  reading  programs. 

One  new  concept  causing  keen  Interest 
among  reformers  of  our  educational  system 
but  much  apprehension  within  ths  profession 
is  "Accotmtablllty". 

ACCOXnTTABTLTTT 

A  good  example  of  accountability  is  a  "guar- 
anteed performance  contract"  between  the 
Texarkana  Public  Schoola  and  Dorsett  Edu- 
cational Systems,  an  Oklahoma  teaching- 
machine  company.  Funded  by  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education,  the  program  Is  designed 
to  teach  remedliJ  reading  and  mathematics 
to  200  underachlevers  who  are  considered 
potential  dropouts.  Dorsett  has  sssured  stu- 
dent advancement  to  agreed  levels  or  the 
achool  board  doesnt  pay  the  company  In 
accordance  to  Its  contract.  Though  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program  is  somewhat  clouded 
by  charges  that  Dorsett  Is  teaching  to  the 
test,  the  U.S.  agreed  to  refund  the  program 
and  recentiy  the  San  Diego  School  Board 
signed  a  guaranteed  performance  contract 
with  the  Bduoatlonal  Developmental  Labo(»- 
tories,  a  division  of  McOraw-HlU  Publish- 
ing Hotise  for  1.4  million  ddlars.  The  City  of 
Philadelphia  has  slso  entered  Into  a  gxuoan- 
teed  performance  contract  to  Improve  read- 
ing levds  at  their  schools. 
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TtaoM  «ip«rlin*nts  an  b«Tliic  an  eSaot  at 
ttM  blcbast  larels  of  stata  and  federal  rot- 
enunsBt.  Again  quoting  from  the  Preaident'B 
masMge  to  Congraat,  b*  aald.  "Sebool  admln- 
latraton  and  acbool  teaoban  aUka  are  re- 
sponalble  for  their  performance,  and  It  la  In 
tbelr  Intareat  aa  well  aa  In  tbe  Interest  at 
tbatr  popUa  tbat  they  be  bald  aoootrntable." 
Sbortly  after  a  Cbloago  newap^Mr  pab« 
llabed  tbe  1068-60  teat  aoorea  of  aU  tbe  eltya 
public  acbooU,  rereallng  that  scbocA  by  acbool 
tbe  aoorea  were  not  only  lower  tban  tbe  na- 
tional norma  but  alao  lower  tban  tbe  city's 
own  eoorea  two  years  earlier,  8iq>erlntendent 
Jamea  F.  i»^Ht««r»rt  indicated  tbat  acbool  prtn- 
otpala  might  be  Judged  on  bow  wen  their 
pupils  learned. 

Tba  concept  of  accountability  In  public 
education  Is  here  to  stay.  But  In  the  words 
of  Mrft.  BUtb  W.  Jensen.  Director  at  Bduca- 
tlon  for  tbe  South  Carolina  Ijeague  of  Wom- 
en Voters.  "Communities  and  educators 
must  establish  and  define  educational  goeJa 
on  a  consensus  basis.  Otherwise  It  will  be 
Impoealble  to  bold  anyone  accountable  or 
even  Judge  his  performance." 

Recently,  a  young  high  school  graduate, 
unable  to  pass  his  army  Induction  tests,  dTll 
service  employment  test,  or  any  other  em- 
ployment examination,  filed  suit  against  his 
local  school  (^dals  for  their  failure  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  labor  market.  Though  It  Is 
impoealble  to  predict  what  action,  if  any,  the 
courts  will  take,  tbe  Harvard  University  Cen- 
ter for  Law  and  Education  Is  studying  the 
question.  Mr.  C.  David  Klrp,  Dlrecttn'  of  the 
Harvard  Center,  observed,  "An  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question  requires  construc- 
tion of  a  set  of  criteria  for  such  fundamental 
rights  by  drawing  on  earlier  equal -protec- 
tion and  due-process  cases  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Then  education  can  be  tested 
ag&lnst  these  criteria.  If  the  criteria  are 
found  to  fit  education,  then  It  Is  necessary 
to  find  Judicially  manageable  standard  of 
educational  adequacy."  In  short,  account- 
ability— ^making  tbe  educator  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  of  our  cb&dren — 
may  have  a  base  in  due  prooeas  of  lawl 

Wbllo  many  acbool  dlstnots,  federal  agen- 
olas.  state  dsfMurtments  o<  adueatim  and  pri- 
▼ata  edueatioBal  flrma  are  dMperatdy  search- 
ing for  effeotlTe  reading  pragnuna  which  win 
quickly  aol^e  tbe  complitT  problems  of  read- 
ing dafldendea.  it  is  fitting  we  mention  here 
some  of  the  thowaanda  of  indiridually  dedi- 
eatad  teaebax*  throughout  tbe  country  who 
abare  tbe  fine  human  quality  of  truly  earing 
for  all  their  studenta  and  teaching  them  well. 

In  tbelr  own  diverse  ^>proaeb.  the  follow- 
ing "edueators"  are  uniquely  able  to  relate 
to  their  subjects  and  assist  them  toward 
better  reading. 

Bog  Bprlgga,  a  teacher  at  Xaststep,  a  one- 
room  school  in  tbe  Bradahaw  M«ii«t^tT^«  of 
West  Virginia,  baa  all  bis  pupils,  from  1st  to 
8th  Orade,  at  tbe  proper  reading  leveL 

A  bright-eyed  first  grader  at  tbe  BCOrton 
Street  School  In  Newark.  Is  ttiarbing  bis  slz- 
ty  asTeu  year  cdd  grandteUiar  to  read. 

Ifts.  Xunlce  W.  Bowman,  who  tinartn  up  tbe 
Oolumbia.  Sooth  Oartrilna  Literacy  Oouneil. 
trains  volunteen  to  teaeb  matting  to  the  ncQ- 
readar  on  a  one  to  one  baala,  commonly  re- 
Itered  to  aa  tbe  "Lanbacb  System". 

Mr*.  Marilyn  Okvanaugb.  teaching  remedial 
I  aa  fling  at  the  Army  FrqMuratory  Training 
Program  st  Fort  Dlz.  New  Jersey,  to  young 
aoldlan  from  tbe  Oxlo  Valley.  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  New  Tork.  said.  -Vo  one  ever 
took  tbe  time  to  break  their  backs  caring 
about  these  man." 

Mrs.  Sdltb  SebwartB  tntora  ehlldran  who 
cant  be  teught  by  tbe  other  teaclurs  at  the 
Oreenwood  Bemantaiy  Sotaool  in  Baoramen- 
to,  Caliromla.  If  it  were  not  for  Mrs. 
SebwartB,  these  ehlldran  would  be  in  "special 
nlassss"  and  retarded  for  life. 

Mlaa  enuriay  MtaNaal.  Dlraetcr  of  f!fTii11ng 
for  the  Octratt  Public  Schools,  baa  developed 


a  pneUoal.  ao-nonaanae,  and  axtramaiy  pro- 
fesMonal  program  to  train  and/or  retrain 
taaubais  and  para  piiifnaalmals  In  tha  art 
of  teartiing  reading  effeetlTaiy. 

In  a  Pblladalpbla.  Fennaylvsnia.  Junior 
high  aebool,  black  students  who  are  poor 
readata  ha^  teaeh  nonreafdera  ak  tbe  aisinen- 
taiy  aolioola  duzli^  tbe  aummar.  9f  fkU.  "the 
non-raadari  are  raadlag  and  poor  readaia  are 
reading  batter." 

Meb.  Max  Bard,  first  grade  teaehar  at  the 
Flahar  Benentary  School  in  Swing  Town- 
ah4>.  New  Jaraey,  says: 

"I  baUeve  In  tba  fine  arte,  in  muslo,  and  I 
tore  the  beauty  about  ua.  I  think  there  la  so 
mneb  beanty  in  Ufa.  Por  Instance.  I  intro- 
duced children  in  tlia  flrat  grade  to  Carl 
Sandburg.  Tliey  dont  have  to  know  aU  the 
worda  or  the  meaning  but  thay  get  a  beauty. 
I  mtrodnoed  tbem  to  Van  Oogh.  I  aaked  them 
what  thay  liked  about  thaaa.  And  ao  they 
learn  to  Ilka  the  words.  llMy  laam  to  ^aak 
waU  and  they  write  tbelr  own  atortes.  As  far 
aa  I'm  ooneamed.  you  can  toes  tbe  m«mih«.^» 
out." 

THB  AXTS  AMS  BXSBIirO 

Where  public  education  has  failed  to 
stimulate  black  and  other  minority  children 
Inito  a  positive  attitude  toward  educaitlon, 
many  private  conununlty  schools,  street  acad- 
emies, etc..  have,  through  the  arts,  had  great 
success  in  motivating  students  toward  aca- 
demic achievement. 

There  Is  no  stronger  fOrce  than  the  arts 
for  unlocking  the  motlvatlve  power  which 
must  lie  dormant  in  so  many  people,  young 
and  old  alike. 

The  lxi^>ortanee  of  the  arts  can  be  Illus- 
trated In  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  where  a  spe- 
cial boarding  school  for  American  Indians, 
supported  by  Federal  funds,  1b  engaged  In 
blending  the  arts  and  the  three  R's.  Accord- 
ing to  a  report,  the  Indians  usually  arrive 
"silent,  repressed,  uneasy,  and  by  accepted 
academic  meesuree — retarded."  But,  "im- 
mersed In  a  curriculum  rich  In  art  work 
of  all  kinds  and  keyed,  but  not  Itmtted,  to 
their  Indian  heritage,  the  students  blos- 
somed Into  indl^idiutls,  developed  self-es- 
teem and  pride,  and  gradually  transferred 
their  new-found  confidence  to  mastering  the 
routines  of  arithmetic  and  English  and  the 
other  standard  school  subjects.  " 

With  full  respect  for  the  Coleman  Report, 
educational  differences  can  be  made  in  an 
Individual  If  he  Is  properly  motivated,  re- 
gardless of  his  home  environment.  Every 
person  has  some  degree  of  talent  which  can 
be  brought  to  light  by  concentrated  use  of 
the  arts.  The  arts  can  also  serve  as  a  vehicle 
to  make  education  a  welcome  visitor  in  the 
person's  mind  who  heretofore  has  associated 
classrooms  and  teachers  with  failure  and  a 
sense  of  personal  degradation.  The  arts  can 
give  worth  to  a  man  and  with  belief  In  that 
worth,  man  can  conquer  any  obetade. 

LXAJUOMO  DISABUJTIXa 

It  is  estimated  that  10-20  per  cent  of  all 
public  school  children  with  average  or  above 
average  intelligence  have  learning  dtsablli- 
ties.  Though  many  children  have  normal  in- 
telligence, coordlna>tlon,  sight  and  hearing, 
they  simply  cannot  learn  as  most  people  do. 
Their  brain  doea  not  receive,  integrate  and 
transmit  information  in  the  usual  ways. 
They  have  what  Is  called  "Learning  Dlsabll- 
mea". 

Recently,  tbe  Pacific  Medical  Centerls  In- 
stitute of  Nexirdoglcal  Bdenoes  in  San  Ptmn- 
clsoo,  established  a  non-profit  Learning  Dls- 
ablUty  Center  under  tbe  directorship  of  Mrs. 
Susan  Trout.  Its  purpoae  Is  to  diagnose,  treat, 
and  research  q>ecifle  learning  disabilities. 
Each  chUd  referred  to  tbe  center  la  given  an 
extensive  neurological  examination  to  aeek 
and/or  rule  out  cauaea  for  bla  learning  dis- 
order followed  by  an  evaluation  of  tbe  find- 
ings. Standardised  teeU  are  administered 
which  reveal  the  child's  learning  patterns- 


bow  be  rrtataa  and  xinderstands.  Theae  t«- 
suits  are  then  coordinated  to  devise  a  re- 
medial teaching  program  tailored  to  m^et 
eaoh  ehUd's  partloular  needa. 

Tlis  oantar  bellevea  it  can  bdp  mote  people 
by  training  teachers  so  offers  tbem  intensive 
seminars,  workshops,  and  oonaultation  along 
with  pbysldana  and  psyobologlsta.  It  also 
provides  valuable  reaeaxtth  opportunities  and 
fadlltMtes  new  studies  Into  tbe  Neuro-Chem- 
Istry  of  learning.  Dr.  K.  Flnley,  INS  Director, 
believes  that  neurology  has  much  to  con- 
tribute to  education  and  suggests  It  woiUd 
be  advantageous  for  all  concerned  to  inte- 
grate teacher  preparation  training,  profes- 
sional in  eeivloe  training,  etc.,  with  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  neurological  sciences.  It 
Is  too  valuable  to  be  left  strictly  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  ignored  by  educators. 

Testing  for  learning  disabilities  In  chil- 
dren should  be  as  common  as  TB  testing.  If 
we  know  what  Is  wrong  with  a  child,  we  oan 
work  firom  his  strengths  and  not  bis  weak- 
nessee. 

THX  PASA-FmorsSSIONaL 

Another  exciting  and  selfleaa  d«v<elopment 
In  tbe  reading  area  Is  the  "Para-profes- 
sIooaL"  Tbe  volimtaer  or  paid  non-firo(es- 
slonal,  working  on  a  one-to-one  basis  witb 
tbe  slow  reader.  Is  peihapa  beet  deecrtbed 
by  Mr.  Olenn  Hatoher,  a  principal  of  an  ele- 
mentary ediool  In  War,  West  Virginia,  one 
of  the  few  schools  where  children  have  made 
marked  progress  with  the  aaalstance  of  Fed- 
eral funds  (Title  I).  Mr.  Hatcher  said,  "We 
are  like  old  country  doctoxa,  generallsts,  who 
stlU  makea  bouse  calls."  And  ao  In  tbe  moun- 
tains of  West  ^rglnla,  para-profeeslooals 
wock  quietly  and  effectively  with  the  chil- 
dren of  ooal  mlnen,  self-assured  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  making  a  meaning- 
ful contribution  toward  a  better  life  for  a 
new  generation  of  economically  deprived 
dtlaens. 

TXLXVmON — A  BVOLUnONt 

"Seeetune  Street,"  a  new  program  sponsored 
by  the  CSilldren's  Televlalron  Workshop,  and 
under  the  capable  leadetablp  of  Mra.  Joan 
Oanx  Conney,  is  quickly  bringing  off  ita  own 
revolution.  As  it  starta  ita  sscond  year  of 
programming,  it  has  perhapa  generated  noore 
exdtement  among  pee  echoolers  and  their 
parente  than  any  other  educational  endeavor 
to  date.  Preliminary  teirt  reaulta  In  New  York, 
lialne  and  Tennessee,  show  tbat  poor  chil- 
dren wbo  view  fHaanriB  Street'a  alx  week,  one- 
hour  preeentotlon.  made  gains  two  and  one 
half  Umea  greater  tban  thoee  poor  obU- 
dren  vrtio  did  not  view  the  program.  Other 
studlea  abow  (bat  mors  than  6  million  young- 
sters are  eteady  viewers  of  the  show. 

With  the  exosptlon  of  "Seaame  Btreet,"  un- 
fortunately, our  pubUo  scbocds  have  not  even 
beg\in  to  tap  the  potential  of  TV  in  the  class- 
room. The  average  student  graduating  from 
hl«h  schocd  has  watched  lyproTlmately  15,- 
000  hours  of  televlalon  as  oppoaed  to  spend- 
ing 11,000  hours  In  tbe  cjasaroom.  Tet,  ac- 
cording to  the  President's  commission  on 
Instruction^  Technology,  which  was  started 
by  Prealdent  Jobnson  in  1068,  "In  our  six- 
teen largest  dttea,  instructional  TV  fills  less 
tban  S%  of  tbe  elementary  and  seooodary 
schools'  total  dassroom  hours."  It  also  men- 
tioned that  out  of  tbe  total  operating  budget 
of  schools  and  universities,  no  more  tban 
4%  per  pupU  expenditure  in  the  puMlc 
acboola  la  spent  on  Instructional  material  of 
all  kinds.  Including  books.  mi^M,  charts, 
laboratory  Itema  as  well  aa  tbe  new  media — 
TV.  Salarlee.  however,  range  acmewbere  be- 
tween 60%  and  70%  of  tbe  total  echoot  budg- 
et. "In  most  school  televlalon,"  the  pand 
goes  on  to  say.  "the  screen  time  la  filled  with 
tbe  faoe  at  the  stuctto  teacher,  wbo  la  almost 
certain  not  be  one  of  tbe  great  minds  work- 
ing on  the  frontiers  of  the  subject." 

How  easily  this  could  be  remedied  by  vi- 
sionary creativity  I  Tbe  combined  effort  of 
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IndUBtiy  and  education  could  make  giant 
■tridea  toward  wiping  out  the  serious  in- 
equities of  affluent  suburbs,  inner  dty  |^ei- 
toa  and  poverty  atrloken  hinterland  alike.  In 
the  wwds  of  former  Secretary  of  Health.  Bdu- 
«ation  and  Welfare.  John  Oardner,  "TtM 
pieoea  of  the  education  revdution  are  lying 
around  unassembled." 

THX  JXTN CLB  OB  THX  CBAXXaNOK? 

While  leaving  an  elementary  school  In 
ITfcTniM  City,  Mrs.  Jlmmle  Thomas,  Super- 
visor for  Beading  frran  K  to  12,  glanced  to- 
ward the  southern  part  of  town  with  Its 
high-rise  public  housing,  saying  almost  to 
herself.  "And  there  is  the  Jungle,  the  Wood- 
land iaementary  School.  Maybe  stxneday 
we'll  go  over  tlatere  and  visit."  A  Trenton.  N«w 
Jersey  Central  High  School  student  who  was 
directly  Involved  In  the  trouble  at  the  schod 
last  year  said,  "We  want  to  be  treated  as  hu- 
man beings,  not  i^ntmaia  We  want  to  be  ad- 
dressed In  the  same  tone  of  voice  as  Whltey, 
n*"  We  want  dignity  and  we  better  get  it." 
In  schools  such  as  these,  chaos  is  the  nile 
and  not  the  exception.  Here  Is  where  the  bat- 
tle of  American  education  must  be  fought, 
for  a  school  system  which  falls  a  child  pays 
for  It  in  many  ways.  Vandalism  is  almost  con- 
sistently In  pn^ortlon  to  the  number  of  fail- 
ures. The  academic  outcast,  the  classroran 
misfit,  thwsirted  in  all  attempts  for  personal 
success,  turns  to  the  last  altematlye — vio- 
lence— to  express  his  poignant  message.  This 
Is  a  cry  for  help.  This  is  where  new  reading 
programs  Aould  be  tested  for  merit.  This  Is 
where  the  para-professlonal  should  be  uti- 
lized in  large  numbers,  not  Jtist  for  reading, 
but  also  related  problems  such  as  drug  usage. 
This  Is  where  street  academy  workers  should 
be  hired  by  Inner  dty  school  systems,  for  un- 
like most  teachers  and  schod  offldals,  these 
workers  who  live  and  work  on  the  streete, 
and  who  can  relate  to  the  community,  can 
help  youngsters  suffering  from  thoee  same 
streete. 

For  many  Americans,  our  educational  sys- 
tem Is  second  to  none,  providing  the  great- 
est wealth  and  opportunity  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  But  for  far  too  many  of  our 
Blacks,  our  Spanish-Americans,  our  Indians, 
and  our  middle  dass  and  poor  Whites.  Ameri- 
can education  has  only  reinforced  their  In- 
dividual and  collective  degradation  and  de- 
spair. 

It  Is,  therefore,  alMolutely  essential  that 
the  growing  problem  of  Illiteracy  In  America 
be  acknowlcKlged.  Regardless  of  apathetic 
parente,  political  motivated  school  boards  or 
low  budgete,  there  can  be  little  Justification 
for  a  child's  Inability  to  read  after  complet- 
ing eight  to  twelve  years  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Public  officials  and  concerned  people 
must  take  tbe  initiative  and  inform  our  cltl- 
aenry  through  tbe  mass  media,  which  In  turn 
can  be  mobilized  to  force  and/or  encourage 
educators  and  public  officials  toward  work- 
able solutions.  The  first  consideration  should 
not  be  the  reputetlon  and  careers  of  friends 
and  colleagues  In  education,  but  rather  the 
millions  of  youngsters  who  go  out  to  a  de- 
manding labor  market  crippled  in  the  most 
basic  skill,  reading.  (Projected  studies  show 
that  automation  will  reduce  the  unskilled 
labor  market  to  6%  from  17%  by  19761) 

As  our  country  drlfta  Into  perpetual  illit- 
eracy for  millions,  while  others  bask  In  un- 
paralleled affluency,  then.  In  tbe  age  of  In- 
stant communications,  the  chemistry  tat  so- 
cial unrest  and  revdution  Is  Inevlteble. 
Forceful  leadership  Is  needed,  not  careful 
timidity.  This  is  a  crisis.  A  crisis  precipiteted 
by  technology  and  an  outdated  educational 
system.  A  crisis  that  will  not  abate  but  will 
grow  more  severe. 

Without  question,  this  country  has  the  fi- 
nancial and  Individual  resources  to  eradicate 
illiteracy.  Anyone  who  can  read,  can  help  an- 
other person  to  read.  It  Is  that  simple.  But 
do  we,  as  a  pe<^le  and  as  a  government,  have 
the  desire?  If  we  do,  millions  of  Americans 
will  have  a  new  world  of  opportunity  and  en- 


(tohment  Irom  which  the  whole  natkm  wfll 
benefit  Immensely.  If  we  do  not,  this  ieeberg 
of  fauure  In  American  education  may  well 
■ink  tbe  Ship  of  State— Tbe  Bepubllc.  For 
Democracy  and  Uteraey  are  msepaiable. 


THE  NEED  FOR  SEPARATE  LEQIBLA- 
TIVE  AND  FISCAL  SEB6IC»IB 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  fiscal  year  1971  is  behind  us  and  we 
are  beginning  into  fiscal  year  1972.  we 
might  take  a  look  at  where  we  stand  in 
the  appropriation  process. 

As  has  often  been  mentioned,  in  tbe 
past  2  fiscal  years,  fiscal  year  1970  and 
fiscal  year  1971,  none  of  the  major  ap- 
propriation bills  were  adopted  by  July  1. 
the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  The  effect 
that  this  delay  has  had  on  the  effective 
management  of  Federal  funds  is  obvious. 
Yet  now,  with  fiscal  year  1972  having  be- 
gim.  we  once  again  witness  the  fact  that 
again  not  a  single  one  of  the  regular  i4>- 
propriation  bills  has  been  enacted. 

Recently,  an  analysis  was  completed 
by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute  for 
Public  Policy  Research  on  legislation  that 
I  have  been  proposing  for  the  past  20 
3rears.  The  bill,  S.  1875,  which  creates  a 
separate  legislative  and  fiscal  period  and 
changes  the  fiscal  year  to  coincide  with 
the  calendar  year,  is  a  necessary  step  If 
we  are  to  rectify  the  existing  situation. 

With  fiscal  year  1971  starting,  I  could 
think  of  Qo  better  time  to  bring  this  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  Senators. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
asfoUows: 

LXCIBLATIVX    AmALTSIS    NO.    8 

June  ZS,  1971. 

INTXODITCnON 

BaohffTound 

Congress  enacted  86  regular  appropriation 
bills  In  the  years  1964-1970.  Only  six  of  theee 
bills  became  law  before  Jxily  1st,  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  governments  fiscal  year.  All  the 
rest,  plus  deficiency  and  supplemental  ap- 
proptlatlons  faUed  to  clear  Congress  until 
well  after  the  June  30  deadline,  some  of  them 
as  late  as  December  and  January.  In  the  last 
two  years  not  a  single  appropriation  measure 
has  been  enacted  before  the  deadline.  This 
pattern  of  delay  seems  llkdy  to  continue  in 
1971. 

Every  year  federal  departmente  and  agen- 
cies have  started  the  new  fiscal  year  In  the 
dark,  budgetarily  speaking,  not  knowing 
whether  their  programs  eventually  would  be 
fimded  fully,  reduced  or  eliminated  alto- 
gether. "Continuing  resolutions,"  by  which 
Congress  permlte  tbe  d^tartmente  and  agen- 
clee  affected  by  the  i^ipn^Miatlon  delays  to 
continue  operating  at  the  prevtous  years  lev- 
els, have  become  routine  stopgaps.  Bteto  and 
local  govemmente,  and  other  redplents  of 
federal  grante  and  subeldles,  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  delays  in  anniial  ap- 
propriation bills.  Schod  dlstrlcte  and  state 
agencies  have  had  to  borrow  funds  at  prevail- 
ing oommarclal  rates  of  interest  vrtiUe  await- 
ing congressional  action  on  apprc^trlatlon  leg- 
islation.* Construction  projecte  dependent  on 
federal  funds  have  been  postponed  for  a  full 
year  in  northern  areas,  as  funding  delays 
dragged  on  Into  the  fall  and  winter. 

Members  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  have  voiced  Increedng  concern 
over  the  problem.  Oroupe  and  organizations 
interested  in  budgetary  and  congresdooal 
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rafoRn  have  suggested  ref  orma.*  Last  Jaor- 
uary,  Ftesldant  Nixon,  in  hla  annual  bodgafe 
message,  gave  vent  to  bis  own  trustratton 
over  the  aituatton: 

Beform  of  the  budget  pi'oceai  la  long  over- 
due. Fifty  yeazB  bave  passed  since  tbe  fed- 
eral budget  aystem  currently  In  use  was 
adopted.  Tlie  system  was  a  major  step  for- 
ward In  1921.  Becauiae  of  congreadonal  Inae- 
ticn.  it  baa  become  a  Uav— 1|  a  taalf-oantury 
later. 

Xnaotment  of  i4>propnatlana  dz  months 
or  more  after  tbe  start  of  tbe  fiscal  year  tbey 
are  suppoasd  to  cover  is  evidence  of  a  major 
weakneaa.  I  bave  eent  two  budgets  to  the 
Congress.  In  each,  I  have  had  to  formulate 
budget  propoaals  for  the  year  ahead  wttboot 
knowing  what  the  Congrees  would  provide 
in  Ite  action  on  tbe  prior  year's  budgst. 
which  was  terminated  11  months  earlier. 
Even  now,  as  this  message  is  wrlttui,  action 
on  last  years  approprlatlonB  request  for  ooa 
department  has  not  been  oonqdeted. 

I  bave,  therefore,  had  to  act  on  parts  at 
the  budget  wlttiout  knowing  tbe  totals  tbat 
would  result.  This  is  an  Intolerable  dtuatlon, 
but  one  tb«t  tbe  Congrees  sewmw  to  accept 
as  the  normal  way  of  ddng  business.  It  com- 
pletes action  on  appropriation  bills  over  a 
10-  to  12-month  period  without  any  goal  or 
determlnatlcm  of  tbe  total  expenditure  that 
will  result  after  the  lest  bill  Is  passed. 

Excess  in  the  niunber  and  detail  of  i4>pn>- 
prlatlons  often  dlverte  attention  to  minutiae. 
It  alao  impcdrs  the  ability  of  agency  heada 
to  manage  their  agendas  responsibly  and 
economicaUy. 

Tlie  budget  Is  our  prindpal  instrument 
for  coorcttiuite  management  of  federal  prt>> 
grams  and  *<nfr"n^  Close  cooperation  be- 
tween tbe  executive  and  legislative  branches 
is  needed  now  to  make  tbe  budget  an  ef- 
fident  and  effective  instrument  for  this  pur- 
poee.  Therefore  we  must  seek  a  more  ra- 
tional, orderly  budget  process.  The  pec^e 
deserve  one,  and  our  government,  the  larg- 
est fiscal  unit  In  the  free  world,  requires  it. 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D., 
Mont.)  spoke  to  the  problem  April  19,  1971. 
on  the  fioor  of  tbe  Senate : 

In  the  end,  under  tbe  constitutional  tradi- 
tion, the  Senate  does  not  act  on  appropria- 
tions legislation  until  the  House  has  sent  the 
bills  here.  As  of  AprU  14,  two  and  a  half 
months  from  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  only 
one  out  of  IS  major  appropriations  bills  has 
even  reached  the  Senate.  That  Is  said  not  In 
crltldam  of  the  House  which,  I  am  sai9,  is 
doing  Ito  best  nor  even  of  tbe  executive 
branch,  but  rather  to  emphasize  that  wtildi 
is  lugely  at  fault  in  this  situation — ^the 
antiquated  concept  of  tbe  fiscal  year  and  the 
ineffective  procedurea  In  all  brancbee  whloh 
flow  therefrom.  It  eeeuje  to  me  that  a  fiscal 
year  which  begins,  out  of  the  blue,  on  July  1, 
no  longer  fite  the  needs  of  a  government 
whoee  coete  have  grown  from  far  leas  than  a 
bllUon  at  the  time  when  the  government  be- 
gan ending  the  year  on  June  30  to  well  over 
•200  billion  a  year  at  preeent.  Nor  does  it 
dovetail  with  a  12-montb  Congrees. 

So  long  aa  this  obsolete  practice  oontmuea, 
theref<»e.  It  ought  not  to  oome  as  a  surprise 
If  all  of  the  approprlstiona  bills  again  do  not 
make  tbe  fiscal  year  deadline  and  pile  up  for 
oonslderatlon  in  the  Senate  In  the  doaing 
months  of  the  year.  If  the  Senate  Is  to  do  ite 
work  oonscientloudy,  adequate  time  must  be 
available  fOr  a  careful  examination  of  these 
public  expendlturea,  ixit  only  in  Senate  com- 
nUtteea  but  on  tbe  fioor  of  the  Senate.* 

Addressing  tbe  Hoiise  during  debate  on  the 
1970  legislative  reform  bill.  Bep.  Oeorge 
Mahon  (D.,  Tana),  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  appealed  for  care- 
ful examination  of  tbe  ramifications  of  a  new 
flaoal  year:  * 

Befora  we  undertake  to  change  tba*  final 
year,  we  need  to  go  into  this  qiwtion  very 
exhaustlvdy. 
What  would  lu^tpen.  In  my  Judgment,  If 
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w  ctmncetf  tlM  flaeal  jmr  wMbout  takln* 
otiier  raoMmal  Mtlon  Is  ttwt  w«  would  not 
b«  oompletlog  moat  ot  our  work  untu  tba 
iMt  aeveral  weeka  of  th«  iwmtop.  W«  would. 
I  am  fearful,  tev*  mot*  hmI  more  d»ls7B.  and 
too  often  w  parbapa  would  not  flatah  our 
work  in  the  nakmirtar  7«ar  and  Chua  would 
Have  to  so  o?«r  Into  Hm  foUowtng  yaar  in 
ordar  to  flnail—  naeaaMtfy  laglalatlon.  Our 
liMaraata  In  tritaf  to  mora  tba  anttra  kgia- 
latlTa  program  aa  rapidly  aa  wa  mannrmMy 
can  In  tba  inaaion.  I  would  aay  tbat  untU 
aubatantlal  ebaogaa  ara  sMda  otiMrwlaa  In 
our  leglalatlva  vynam  or  bablta.  wa  cartalnly 
abould  not  onnrtdar  «T»«^wgtng  i^ha  fl«ga4  year 
aa  tba  entire  remedy  to  our  problem  of  Uzne- 
llneee.  I  would  think  thM  that  would  be  the 
proper  atanoa  to  take  at  the  moment  If  the 
OoDgraaa  can  work  Ita  wlU  otberwlM  at  a 
later  data. 

In  IMO  taatlmony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oongreaalonai  Reorganization  of  tba 
Houae  Committee  on  Rulea.  Phillip  8 
Hughea.  than  deputy  director  at  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  aaid:  * 

In  aummary  wa  favor  a  change  In  the  flaeal 
year,  but  believe  that  the  oomplezltiaa  and 
ramlflcatlona  of  such  a  change  ahould  be 
carefully  explored  and  pUnned  for. 

Hughea  told  the  subcommittee  that  a 
change  In  the  flaoal  year  would  be  "one  at^ 
which  will  help  unscramble  the  present  situ- 
ation of  hesitancy,  confusion,  and  uncer- 
tainty over  the  government's  programs  and 
budget  that  charaoterlMa  the  start  of  every 
flaeal  year."  But.  be  added:  "A  change  in  the 
fiscal  year  wUl  not  in  Itself  solve  all  of  the 
problems  along  this  line,  and  It  will  create 
acme  additional  problems." 

HIBTOaT 

The  problems  Invotved  In  preparing  the 
budget  and  making  approprlatlona  to  run  the 
government  are  not  new.  Difficulties  have 
arisen  from  time  to  time  atnoa  the  founding 
of  the  Bepubllo  and  have  been  dealt  with 
through  legislation  and  ohangea  in  the  Houae 
and  Senate  rulaa.  Beform  has  come  slowly, 
and  only  after  the  near-ooUi^Ma  of  the  budg- 
etary-approprtatlona  machinery. 

Aa  aaity  as  1838.  Secaatary  of  the  Navy 
Samuel  L.  Southard  «'»y1alnfd  that  "one  of 
the  moat  serloua  Inconvenlencea  under  which 
the  Department  labora  ...  Is  the  time  at 
which  the  approprlaUon  bllla  are  paaaed  by 
Congraaa."  *  A  major  reform  came  some  yean 
later,  in  ISiS.  when  Coograaa  oaaaad  "ing 
the  calendar  year  aa  the  government's  fiscal 
year  and  adopted  Instead  a  July  1-June  SO 
flaoal  year.  The  calendar  fiscal  year  had  been 
in  uaa  itnoe  1780.  For  neariy  a  decade  prlcr 
to  the  adoption  of  the  new  flaoal  year,  Gon- 
graaa  had  found  it  inoraaalngly  dUBcuIt  to 
enact  the  neoeaaary  appropitatlon  meaauraa 
before  the  atart  of  the  budget  year.  Janu- 
ary  1.  But  at  that  time  Oongreaa  ooovened  in 
December,  giving  ItaaU  barely  a  month  to 
pass  all  the  funding  laglalatlon.* 

With  Congraaa  convening  in  December  and 
usuaUy  adjourning  in  March,  the  adoption  of 
a  July  1-Jima  80  flaeal  year  made  aenaa.  Ctm- 
graaa  ootdd  oonaider,  in  an  orderly,  unhurried 
fashion,  the  ^iproprlatlons  for  the  coming 
year,  which  would  not  begin  for  two  or  three 
months  after  aU  the  funding  bills  were  en- 
acted. The  system  functioned  reasonably  w«U 
tmtU  the  adoption  of  the  aoth  Amendment  in 
IMS.  which  provided  for  the  convening  of 
Oongreas  In  January.  Thus  the  Oongreaa  had 
leaa  time  to  consider  the  President's  annual 
budget,  hold  appropriations  hearings  and 
vote  on  the  individual  funding  bllla. 

The  growth  in  the  amount  of  complex 
federal  legislation  competing  for  congna- 
slonal  attention,  and  the  spectacular  expan- 
tfon  ot  the  fedaral  eatablishment.  have  also 
greatly  compUeated  the  appioprUtloos  pioc- 
aaa.  ^Maying  funding  biUa  Uter  and  later 
into  the  year.  Only  two  of  the  laat  30  flaoal 


yean  have  begun  with  at  leaat  half  at  the 
m^or  appropriation  maaaurea  enaeted.*  The 
trend  In  the  paaaage  o< '  appropriation 
latlon  Is  shown  In  the  fallowing  table: 

TABU  I  • 


AugtLst  2y  1971 


FholyHr 


Jilyl 


OctI 


mlttee.  created  by  the  LeglaUtlve  Reorgani- 
aaUon  Act  of  1970,  doaa  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  report  legislation.  I  can.  however,  re- 
port flndln«s  and  make  reoommendattona 
which  may  be  the  baaU  of  action  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Oommltteea  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

ArgumenU  for  adopting  a  ealendar  fiscal 
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PBOpoasrs  roa  a  mxw  fiscal  txab 
yof  the  peat  several  yean  support  has  been 
growing  In  Cong^^es  Cor  a  proposal  that  would 
change  tlM  United  States  fiscal  year  from 
July  l-June  80  to  one  that  would  cotndde 
with  tba  oaleTvrtar  year.  Numerous  ti*ii«  to  ac- 
oompUsh  this  have  been  ln'tox>duced  In  the 
House  and  Senate.  Sen.  Warren  O.  Idagnuaon 
(D.,  Waah.)  has  advocated  such  legidatlon 
ainoe  1980,  aa  part  of  a  two-pronged  reform 
ct  the  qipropitaAionB  proceas.  The  second 
Magnuaon  reform  calls  for  q>Uttlng  the  an- 
nual aeaakm  ot  Oongreaa  Into  two  aapante 
perloda.  laglslatlva  and  flaeal.  TIm  adopUon  ot 
a  "fiscal  pactod."  dwlng  which  Ooi^raaa  oould 
conalder  ^>proprlatlon  meaauraa  and  nothing 
else,  would  be  oonttngant  upon  adoption  of 
a  new  U  J3.  fiscal  year  coinciding  with  the  cal- 
endar year.  The  apUt-aeaeion  propoaal  Is  dls- 
ouaaed  in  more  dataQ  in  another  aaotian  ot 
thda  analyaU. 

in  the  House,  legtalaitlon  for  a  wi^n^^fn-  tia- 
oal  year  has  gained  falily  wide  support.  The 
Houae  Committee  on  Rules  ooi^dered  in- 
cluding suoh  legtaiatton  as  part  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganisation  Act  of  1970,  but  de- 
cided against  lt.>*  Rep.  Robert  H.  Michel  (R., 
HI.)  explained  why:  " 

"BaslcaUy  it  was  felt  that  the  present  sys- 
tem should  be  given  another  chsioce — that 
perbi^ia  if  we  made  another  concentrated 
effort  to  gat  the  bills  through  on  time,  we 
ml^t  be  able  to  make  lit  work. 

Congressman  Michel  has  continued  to  ad- 
vocate changing  the  fiscal  year  and  is  the 
chief  Houae  sponsor  of  legislation  for  this 
puipose.  Artrtttlnnal  aupport  for  <-h*.nging  the 
govemmenft's  fleoal  year  to  coincide  with  the 
calendar  yeiar  haa  come  in  recent  months 
from  the  Oom|xtroUer  General  of  the  United 
States  and  auob  non-government  orgMilaa- 
tlona  aa  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment (CKD) ."  u 

Pmding  Mite 

On  January  31,  1971.  Rep.  Michel  intro- 
duced his  bdU  (H.R.  1488),  to  provide  that 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  United  States  coincide 
with  the  calendar  year.  As  ot  June  1,  there 
were  110  House  members  listed  as  ooepotieon 
of  the  legMation.  The  Mlchti  bUl  haa  been 
referred  to  the  Hoxiae  Committee  on  Oovam- 
ment  Cpwatlons. 

Sen.  Msgnuson  on  May  14.  1971.  re-Intro- 
duced hu  blU  (6.  1878) ,  to  have  the  United 
States  fiscal  year  coincide  with  ttie  rmitmi^r 
year,  and  to  provide  for  separata  legM«tlve 
and  appropriation  perlodB  during  the  ^tmnfj 
aeaaloau  of  Congraaa.  The  bill,  as  of  Jtina  l, 
had  88  co-aponaora.  It  la  pending  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. 

BeartngB 

The  Joint  Comntlttee  on  Congreaalonal 
Oparatlona  is  now  holding  bearings  on  the 
appropriations  process  generaUy.  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  the  proposals  by  Senator 
Magnuson  and  Rep.  >flehti.  The  Joint  Com- 


The  principal  azgumenta  made  for  chang- 
ing the  govemment'a  flaeal  year  to  coincide 
with  the  calendar  year  are  thcae: 

Executive  departmenu  and  agendea  could 
operate  more  ooofidantly  and  afllciently  with 
actual  appropriated  funda,  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  mark  time  after  a  new  fiscal  year  has 
begun,  while  C(M)gress  still  struggles  at  mid- 
year with  a  bacUog  of  ai^roprUUon  leglsla- 
Uon.  Under  currant  conditions,  departments 
and  agencies  must  l>egln  the  fiscal  year  not 
knowing  when  or  whether  Congress  ulU- 
matrty  will  provide  the  future  operating 
funds  that  were  requested  in  the  Piesldent's 
annual  budget. 

Speaking  In  1989  before  the  Special  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Rules, 
Rep.  Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr.  (R,.  Ohio)  fo- 
cused on  the  problems  caused  by  such  de- 
lays: " 

First,  the  planning  of  the  hundreds  of 
federal  departments  and  agencies  Is  virtu- 
aUy  destroyed.  Most,  as  yet,  do  not  know 
what  their  final  1970  budget  will  be.  How- 
ever, they  were  required  to  present  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  their  fiscal  year  1971 
requests  two  months  ago. 

Second,  while  a  oon tinning  readution  easily 
fulfills  congreaalonal  req>onalbnity  to  keep 
the  government  operetl^.  it  often  createa 
hardships  for  federal  agencies  and  their  em- 
ployee. For  exan^le.  the  Community  Action 
Agency  in  my  own  district  had  to  borrow 
nwney  last  month  to  finance  its  activities.  I 
am  sure  that  from  time  to  time  many  of  you 
have  received  urgent  telephone  calls  from 
your  Civil  Service  constituents  inquiring 
whether  they  will  be  paid. 

While  withholding  his  own  full  endorse- 
ment of  changing  the  fiscal  year.  House  Ap- 
proprlaUone  Oonunlttee  Chairman  Mahon  in 
1968  urged  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Organization  to  examine  the 
feasltoillty  of  auoh  reform.  He  said  that  when 
appropriations  are  delayed  past  July  1,  there 
is  'lost  motion  and  waste  of  time"  as  de- 
partments and  agencies  await  the  final  pas- 
sage of  their  funding  legislation.  "That,"  he 
added,  "means  wasted  money."  >< 

Rep.  Odin  Langen  (R.,  Minn.)  testified 
before  the  Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  in  1969  on  the 
adverse  effect  of  the  July  1  fiscal  year  on 
construction  pro0«ms :» 

Having  the  fiscal  year  begin  on  the  first  of 
July  .  .  .  makes  programs  subject  to  certain 
phyalcal  environmental  factors  which  can 
cause  delay  in  the  execution  of  the  progrem. 
Construction  projects,  particularly  In  the 
northern  sUtes,  cannot  be  sUrted  In  the 
winter  months — which  may  last  as  long  as 
from  October  to  April.  Some  of  these  proj- 
ects, such  as  road  construction  and  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  require  a  substantial 
part  of  the  primary  construction  to  be  com- 
pleted before  the  winter  months  if  the  whole 
project  is  not  to  be  started  anew  in  the 
spring.  In  fact,  they  may  not  be  started 
until  the  following  spring,  even  if  the  ap- 
propriations were  finalized  t»j  the  firet  of 
July,  since  considerable  advance  planning  is 
needed  and  sometimes  the  primary  construc- 
tion itself  cannot  be  completed  in  four 
months.  However,  in  aU  of  theee  oooperatlTe 
efforts  there  would  be  adequate  time  for  ad- 
vance planning  to  Ise  completed  and  for  con- 
structton  to  be  started  if  the  funds  were 
made  available  on  a  oaloidar  fiscal  year.  Sea- 
sonal problems  and  driaya  could  then  be 
avoided. 

Orderly  financing  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  be  restored.  State  and  local 
governmental  units,  which  generally  operate 
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on  a  July  l-June  80  Bacal  year,  have  in- 
creasingly toMXkA  themselves  weU  into  their 
own  budgetary  year  without  knowing  how 
much  money  they  will  receive  from  Wash- 
ington under  the  various  aid  and  giant  pro- 
grams. In  fiscal  1970,  federal  gnmt-in-ald 
to  these  gov»nmental  unite  totaled  $27.6  bll- 
Uon,  equal  to  one-third  of  all  state  and  local 
tax  collections.  If  Congrees.  working  on  a 
calendar  fiscal  year,  completed  all  ite  ap- 
propriation legislation  before  January  l, 
the  state  and  local  govemmenta,  wtth  their 
July  1  fiscal  years,  would  know  aevaral 
months  in  advance  how  much  federal  money 
they  would  have  In  the  coming  fiscal  year 
•nie  oOoe  of  the  ComptroUer  General' 
while  pointing  out-  that  "a  ohanga  in  the 
fiscal  year  could  preaent  problema  in  the 
trenslUonal  year  in  which  the  change  takes 
place,"  concluded  that  "for  the  longer  term 
it  could  have  poeitlve  advantagea  in  nro-' 
vlding  definite  forward  commitment  to  atate 
and  local  governments  in  connection  with 
t*M  grant-in-aid  programs  end  therefore 
gMj^bett«  planning."  Tt^  Compiler 

Bevlewa  made  by  thla  office  (General  Ac- 
couattog  Office)  lead  us  to  beUevTSat  d^ 
Uya  of  notification  and  aUocation  of  funds 
!!L*!^  ,"'*  ^°^  govemmenu  and  other 
^uteea  lead  to  poor  planning,  program  de- 
h^a  and  waste  in  the  adminlatretion  of 
grant-in-aid  programs." 

O^gress  would  have  more  time  to  enact 
!ii^"^*,lff  *°w  *PP«>Prt»t»on  legisution 
each  year  before  the  beginning  of  a  new  fiscal 
year.  TheoreUcally  Congrees  could  devote  the 
timenecessary  to  study  and  debate  the  re- 
q^red  authorlzaUon  buu,  and  then  con- 
*Mn\n  an  orderiy  faahlon  the  regular  an- 
proprt^lon  bUls  and  supplementals.  Congress 
would  have  a  fuU  13  months  to  enact  lOl  the 
neceaaary  funding  bills.  Instead  of  the  cur- 
rent six  months. 

A  calendar  fiscal  year  would  help  to  re- 
duce some  of  the  current  public  confusion 
over  government  finances.  Income  taxes  as 
^.^  *!.3*'*^  Security  tax«  and  numei;>us 
other  federal,  state  and  local  taxes,  are  now 
«  ?S!?*l°'^  *  calendar  year  basis.  The  pub- 
lic, a^iich  pays  taxes  on  a  calendar  year  basis 
la  confused  by  the  government's  mid-year 
fiacal  year.  ' 

Arguments  against  adopting  a  calendar 
fiscal  year 

Hie  principal  argtunents  made  against 
changing  the  government's  fiscal  year  to  co- 
incide with  the  calendar  year  are  these- 

Sen.  Magnuaon's  bill  "  proposes  April  18  as 
the  date  for  submission  of  the  budget  aa 
wen  aa  the  Preeidenfs  Bksonomic  Report 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  budget  and 
also  U  now  required  in  January.  Submitting 
the  budget  in  Aprtl.  however,  would  craite 
new  problems,  as  Mr.  Hughea  noted: 
^^ankly.  we  see  problems  in  this.  If  the 
President  retains  the  practice  of  presenting 
a  State  of  the  Union  message  shortly  after 
ttie  convening  of  Congress,  some  of  the 
budget  policy  task  may  stUl  have  to  be 
done  on  the  present  schedule. 

Also,  in  OTder  for  Congress  to  act  expe- 
diUotnly  on  the  renewal  of  expiring  authori- 
zaUons,  as  well  as  on  new  legislative  pro- 
poaala.  It  will  probably  be  desirable  for  at 
leaat  a  portion  of  the  admlnlstretlon's  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  reach  Congress  well  ahead 
of  the  budget — ^perhaps  In  January,  or 
February. 

Thus,  the  character  of  the  budget  may 
change.  At  present  it  is  one  of  the  firet  pres- 
entations of  much  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed legislative  program,  in  more  detail 
than  the  State  of  the  Union  meesage,  but 
consistent  with  It.  In  the  future,  it  may  be- 
come more  of  a  summing  up,  in  the  con- 
text ot  fiacal  policy,  of  some  program  items 
already  presented  publicly  and  to  the 
Congreaa. 
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At  another  point  in  his  testimony.  Mr. 
Htighes  said: 

What  the  President  would  want  to  do  about 
this  State  of  the  Union  message,  I  Just  dont 
know  at  thle  point.  But  conceivably  be  oould 
speak  in  genwal  terms,  the  legislation  could 
come  forward  and  the  budget  in  April  oould 
wn^)  up  the  administration's  leglalative  pro- 
poeals  and  ita  fiscal  altuation,  and  ao  on. 

The  Preaident's  budget,  which  already 
takes  up  to  two  years  to  prepare,  would  have 
to  project  government  spending  needs  an 
additional  six-moaths  Into  the  future  (from 
Januaiy  tx>  the  next  January,  instead  of,  as 
at  present,  from  January  to  July) .  Charlea 
L.  Sohultee,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  the  Johnson  AdminlBtra.tion.  in 
1968  opposed  shifting  to  a  calendar  fiscal 
year  laigiriy  on  theee  grounds.  Teetifying 
before  the  Joint  Ooomiittee  on  Congreeslonal 
Organization,  he  said :  ** 

In  the  case  of  going  to  the  calendar  year, 
it  does  have  some  advantages,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  disadvantages  probably  out- 
weigh the  advantages.  Primarily  because 
what  it  would  do  is  to  force  even  further 
into  the  futma  the  forecasts  that  would 
have  to  be  noade  in  preaenting  a  budget;  in 
other  words,  what  you  would  find  Is  that  the 
President  was  coming  forward  with  a  budget 
in  January  whldi  had  been  prepared  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a  whole  year  before 
the  budget  year.  Remember,  Chat  this  would 
then  be  a  whole  year  ahead  before  any  infor- 
mation on  the  current  year  oould  be  avail- 
able, so  that  U  would  make  the  problem  of 
making  the  budget  and  the  program  chdcee 
much  more  difficult  because  you  would  loee 
at  least  six  monttis  of  infoimaUon.  TYiirt-nad 
of  coming  up  with  a  budget  beginnlag  in  the 
middle  of  the  year,  you  have  to  shove  that 
back.  Tou  also  can  think  of  a  new  Preeldent 
oomlng  In,  and  it  would  be  the  third  year 
of  his  being  In  office  before  his  own  budget 
would  go  mto  effect,  which  doee  not  mean 
that  he  could  not  by  supplementals  and  the 
like  change  the  other,  but  it  would  make  it 
somewhat  more  difficult. 

Other  economists  and  economic  historians 
have  observed  that  the  longer  the  time  from 
conception  of  a  budget  to  its  execution  the 
greater  the  (diance  for  miscalculation  and 
imbalance.** 

A  change  in  the  fiacal  year  will  zK>t  solve 
the  problem  of  delays  in  enactment  of  au- 
thcMlzing  legislation,  which,  in  most  cases, 
muat  precede  appropriation  legislation.  Some 
30-36  percent  of  the  fed^al  funda  portion  of 
the  budget  in  recent  years  was  d^Mndent 
on  renewal  or  extension  of  authorization 
legislation.^  There  has  been  an  increasing 
trend  toward  Umlttng  authorizations  to  one 
year,  a  technique  which  gives  the  legislating 
committees  of  Oongreas  increased  oversight 
control  of  the  depttftments,  agendea  and 
programs  within  their  re^>ectlve  JurlsdlcUon. 
The  Increase  in  annual  authorization  bills 
has  been  a  major  contributor  to  the  con- 
greeslonal woikload.  Changing  the  fiscal  year 
to  begin  in  January  would  not  affect  the 
authorization  workload. 

An  outgoing  Oongreas  would  have  Influence 
over  the  government's  spending  policy  for 
a  full  year  after  the  November  elections, 
nether  than  the  six-month  influence  iit  cur- 
rently haa.  While  adjustments  could  be  pro- 
poeed  and  enacted,  an  Incoming  Congreaa. 
or  a  new  Administration,  would  be  saddled, 
more  or  leas,  with  a  budget  not  of  its  mniring 
for  the  firet  year. 

Adoption  of  a  calendar  fiacal  year  would 
require  amendments  to  existing  amhorlza- 
tion  and  appropriation  legislation,  which  is 
now  timed  for  the  July  l-June  30  fiscal  year, 
and  cause  other  changes  in  cturent  govern- 
mental practice  that  can  only  be  guessed  at. 
Problems,  currently  unanticipated,  that 
would  be  created  throughout  government 
oould  outweigh  the  expected  benefits  of  re- 
vising the  fiscal  year. 
Forty-seven  states  have  fiacal  yean  that 


begin  July  l  and  end  June  80.  Only  New 
York  (AiH'll  l-March  31),  TVns  (Septem- 
ber l-Auguet  31)  and  Alabama  (October  1- 
Oeptember  SO)  have  fiacal  yean  that  do  not 
coincide  wMh  the  federal  flaeal  year. 

Froponeota  of  changing  Hm  federal  fiacal 
year  to  oolnelde  with  the  e»ifruifr  y«ar  ex- 
preaa  conaldereble  unoertalsty  over  what  the 
total  effect  would  be  on  other  governmental 
untta.  Soma  atatea  wouU  be  foroad.  parhapa. 
to  change  their  fiaoal  year  to  match  the  new 
federal  year,  while  othen  might  find  that 
they  oould  keep  their  preeent  fiaoal  year  and 
benefit  by  knowing  aeveral  months  in  ad- 
vance of  their  btidgat  deartHnea  bow  much  in 
actual  approprlatiooa  Oongreaa  haa  nMda 
available  to  them. 

noposALa  roa  a  "nacAi.  SBssioir"  or  coiroua 
Senator  Magnuson  and  othen  have  pro- 
poaed  that,  in  artditkan  to  f^h«.ng<ng  the 
United  Statea  fiscal  year,  Oongrew  divide  ita 
annual  aeasion  into  two  aapanite  periods— 
legislative  and  flaoal.  Only  regular  lagl^a- 
tion  and  authorization  meaauTM  oould  be 
conaUlerad  during  the  "leglalatlve  pertod" 
and  only  appropriation  bUla  could  come  be- 
fore the  lawmakan  during  tb»  "fiscal  period." 
The  apUt  aaaaion,  proponeou  ooxMend.  would 
greatly  easlat  Corneas  in  providing  orderly 
and  expeditious  oonalderatlon  of  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriatlan  legialation. 

Title  I  of  the  Magnuaon  bill  (S.  1878)  pro- 
videe  for  changing  the  fedaral  flscal  year  to 
coincide  with  the  ■^'^T'ltair  year. 

THle  H  provldea  fcr  aeparate  consideration 
of  appropriation  laglalatlon  by  Congraaa  It 
would  create: 

1.  A  'leglslattve  period"  iMginnlng  Janu- 
ary 3  and  ending  August  15.  Either  Houae 
could  terminate  ita  own  "legislative  period," 
with  respect  to  ita  own  business,  before  the 
deadline. 

3.  A  "fiacal  period"  beginning  on  the  day 
after  a  "leglalative  period"  has  ended,  and 
ending  on  December  1,  or  upon  adjournment 
rtne  die  ot  that  regrilar  aeasion  of  C(Higieaa. 
During  a  "legislative  period,"  the  House  or 
Semite  oould  not  consider  "any  measure  or 
matter  making  an  apprc^riation  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  government."  TTie  Hotise  aiul  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  ApiMt^riations  could  not 
report  during  the  "legislative  period"  any 
appropriation  legislation,  but  such  bills  could 
be  introduced,  and  the  comnUttees  could  pro- 
ceed with  hearings,  studies  and  Inveatlgatlona 
with  re^Mct  to  such  measures.  The  two 
Houses  could  consider  at  any  time  aui^le- 
mentel.or  deficiency  apprc^rUtlon  leglalatlon 
for  the  current  year  only. 

During  a  "fiscal  period."  the  House  and 
Senate  co\ild  conalder  only  measures  and 
matten  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  supplemental  or  deficiency  appro- 
priations for  the  ciurent  fiscal  year.  Legisla- 
tion not  relating  to  appropriations  could  be 
introduced,  and  legislative  committees  could 
hold  hearings  or  conduct  studies  and  invaa- 
tigatlons,  though  they  could  not  report  bllla. 
The  President,  upon  declaring  that  an  emer- 
gency exists,  could  submit  for  Immediate 
consideration  any  legislation,  treaty  or  nomi- 
nation affecting  that  emergency. 

Arguments  in  favor  of  a  spHt  congressional 
session 

The  following  arguments  have  been  made 
for  a  split  congressional  session: 

A  legislative  period  of  seven  and  one-half 
months  would  give  Congress  more  time  to 
pass  aU  authorization  legislation  before  It 
takes  up  any  appropriation  legislation.  A  neat 
separation  of  the  airthorlzatlon  and  appro- 
priation business  would  help  Congreas  to 
legislate  more  responsibly.  The  Oommltteea 
on  Appropriations  could  have  before  them  all 
the  atrthorlzatlon  laws  before  they  recom- 
mend the  next  year's  funding  bllla,  B*n, 
Magnuson  has  described  the  ciurent.  oftev 
chaotic,  situation :  *• 

Sandwiching  work  on  money   bills   into 
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nudtM  tt  ftTnyft     en 


ImpoMlbto  to  BBMi  (our)  imtlmwU  naponal- 
Mllt7.  By  contwt,  the  "flaoU  ■wrton"  ittea 
wlU  pcRDlt  Ctancnw  pcrlodlcaily  to  4*rot« 
Its  aatlrt  MMCflaa  to  tlMM  Unporttat  inaMan 
wltboot  tit*  pwui'i,  hast*,  uid  '««««fiiifl"«i 
vlUob  hM  bMoois  too  <rft«a  awoctottd  vltb 
tlM  oonaMUmtloii  a(  moiMy  mattsa. 

Oqoctm*  would  hav*  up  to  Oicm  and  ona- 
IMU  aaoottw  (or  k»«w  u  tlM  lagUlMtT* 
padod"  tamUaated  hitan  Aucuat  U)  to 
aoaet  appNivtettao  maaaona.  OoaoantnUtag 
only  on  jnanoy  naittats.  dalajn  coidd  be 
avoklad.  Atao,  Oongraai  oould  kaap  ttoa  fad- 
aval  budga*  Inalaanr  ponpaettTa  and  apaod- 
Ing  oould  b*  kapt  moca  la  twlanoa  wHli 
ravanua  projaotfcwia. 

With  aiora  tloa  St*  haarlngi  and  (or  atody 
of  apmA\v%  wqwaati.  Ocm^aaa  could  taka 
a  mora  orttleal  look  a«  aneotl-ra  naada.  Soma 
praponanta  pndio*  atgnlfleaat  saTUigB.  "a 
think."  San.  Magntiaon  aald.  •^re  irotUd  aavw 
au  klnda  of  tnooay  with  tMa  propoaal."* 

Tba  CnmriiWIiiiia  on  Approprlatlaaa.  with 
torn*  thaa  In  whlA  to  wock.  coold  qnnajliai 
vttaaaaaa  a*  ffaater  laoeth  and  ooold  e?«n 
oondnat  haaringa  ootalda  of  WMhlncton  to 
2«Mrn  what  thapaopla  think."  »Tha  need  for 
more  ttOM  to  atfody  approprtatlaos  requaata 
waa  moMiated  In  thla  1066  ooUo(|ay  between 
Sen.  ICagnnaon  and  than  Sen.  A.  8.  Mike 
Uonroney  (D..  OUa.)  oo-chalnnan  of  the 
Joint  Ocanmtttae  on  Oooagreaalonal  Orfanlaa* 
tton: 

Sen.  MAaHJnoK.  And  then  the  hidden 
amounta.  I  have  aat  in  the  Approprlatlona 
Oammmee  and  looked  at  an  Mem  and  aaked  a 
queatlon  and  five  gruya  with  brtefcaaea  will 
atand  19  in  the  ba^  of  the  room  and  olve 
matheanawar. 

Oo-Ghalrman  IComunrar.  The  aame  anawer? 

Sen  MAomnoir.  Hm  same  anawer;  yea. 

Oo-Cbalrman  IComomr.  Somettmea  they 
are  not  the  aama. 

Sen.  lUoxuBoir.  Bow  are  we  going  to 
know?  But  gtre  ua  a  UtUe  time  to  let  the 
<h>8t  aattte,  and  we  wlU  know  a  lot  more  of 
what  la  (otng  on.  Tba  people  will  have  more 
to  aay  about  tt  than  they  have  now." 

A  iftUt  aaaalon  would  Mlmlnate  the  ouzrent 
practice  of  appraprlatlnc  money  for  a  project 
or  program  before  the  required  autborlaatton 
laglalatton  haa  bean  enacted.  Thla  baekwarda 
•nangement— the  aothortaatlon  muat  eran- 
^°»Uy  be  paaaad  before  the  approfsrlatloa 
baoomaa  affeetlTe — ^haa  been  uaed.  fairly  tn- 
qnentty  of  larte,  as  a  time  aaver,  paiitlcularty 
In  funding  pobllo  works,  defense  and  foreign 
aid  prognuna.  In  Senattv  Ifagnuaon'a  (pin- 
ion "this  to  not  a  way  to  run  a  btMlneea  of 
the  goTermnent." 

The  number  and  slae  of  supplemental  mw| 
defldeocy  appreciation  bUls,  whloh  consuma 
oongreaalonal  tlma  and  anaigy,  would  be 
raduoed. 

ArgumeKf  odottut  a  tpUt  congreational 
teuton 

CrltlOB  of  the  split  session  proposal  gener- 
ally raise  these  arguments: 

Oongresa  would  not  observe  the  tliWMtllTMt 
dates.  Just  aa  tt  haa  largely  ignored  ttia  July 
SI  deadline  Dor-rmngTeasliiiwl  adjoununant  on 
the  books  alnoe  1M6.  A  '*«'«^'l'Mf  flzad  by  one 
Oongreaa  la  not  binding  on  future  Oongreaaes. 
Bep.  Robert  P.  Qrlffln  (R.  lUoii.),  now  a  San^ 
ator,  brou^t  \ip  the  point  In  a  colloquy" 
with  Sen.  Magnnaon: 

Rep.  OujTor.  I  am  Just  a  Uttle  bit  con- 
oamed  that  you  eat  up  the  flaoal  inaaliaia  be- 
ginning In  the  fall,  and  the  lagtalatlve  aes- 
aton  WlU  run  right  up  to  it  and  wa  would 
Just  keep  on  going. 

Sen.  IfAOMmoif.  WeU,  that  oould  *"timen. 
but  wa  would  atlll  have  aoma  flaoal  dlvlatoa. 
iBstaad  of  appropriating  at  the  aame  tiny 
ItuM  w«  are  paasing  btUs  on  the  same  anb- 
Ject,  we  would  have  a  ">«yii«t  to  leglalata 
and  take  a  look  at  It  and  then  appropriate. 
Z  think  that  makaa  much  more  aenaa. 

Zn  an  election  year,  a  '^ameduek"  OOngieaa 
would  be  TOMog  in  >fov«nkbar  and  ~ 


rM». 


would 


for  the 
wtiloh  the  hnimlng  ( 
I  tnoonlng 
ham  to  Mva.  it  la  itiraaliMn  that 
ban  of  tha  Hbua*  and  Sanat*  Oonuatttaaa  on 
i^Wroprlatkma  would  have  bean  Htfaattd 
in  tba  aiactton.  yat  would  retain  for  tba  two 
poat-^iaotlon  montba  oonaldacaMa  ]. 
mmisnoa  over  funding  leglalaiMon. 

Tha  apitt  sisrton  would  tend  to  laOaot  the 
piAHe  mnod  fw  aoonoBiy,  or  for  nmnrtlng 
during  a  briaf  partod.  Richard  W.  I%nno.  pa»- 
f  aaacr  of  poUtloal  aaianoa  at  tba  Uhtv«Bri*y  of 
BoohaiAar.  zaiaad  thla  queatlan  In  a  latter  to 
Sen.  Magnuaon.*  Dr.  Venno  wrote: 

Whan,  tar  atDuoaple.  atrong  eoonomy  mooda 
atrlka  tha  oountry  tboy  now  affaot  only  a  tarn 
appropriation  blUa  and  than  ganaraUy  patar 
out  aa  Oongraw  and  th*  pubHo  thli*  about 
the  conaaqueuoea  of  deep  outa  In  Tt»~«f«g 
If  tha  two  month  flaoal  naasliai  happened  to 
come  at  the  height  0I  an  eoonomy  mood 
tnutandoua  damage  could  be  dona  to  a  great 
many  programa  In  one  faU  awoop  and  wMhoot 
chance  for  a  aObar  aaoond  tiutught.  Fm  not 
arguing  that  ttia  flaoal  aiwsliai  should  or 
should  not  be  eoonomy-mlnded.  Tm  Juat 
arguing  that  a  aaaalon  devoted  only  to  apeod- 
Ing  dadalona  oould  produce  a  apaam  In  either 
direction  a  spaan  that  la  lesa  llkdy  when 
si*snrting  dedaions  are  more  protraotod  tn. 
Uma.  I  aaaume  that  preaaur*  groupa  would 
and  could  gird  themaelvea  pretty  effecttvely 
for  a  brlaf  NoTamber-Dacember  poah  each 
year— distorting  the  approprlattons  results 
up  or  down  depending  on  the  t«^rrfYTtMWTi> 
of  events  and  mood  that  prevailed  In  thooe 
two  '"^»***«* 

Pnpoted  OeadUne  for  authorUaHon  MUa 

As  a  general  rule  oongreaalonal  itrocadurea 
do  not  permit  action  on  an  ai^rofnlatlon  for 
a  iMogram  not  prvrloualy  authorised  by  law. 
Thus  where  the  law  aothorlxlng  a  program 
ejipliaa  annually  It  mtist  be  eatoided  each 
year  before  action  can  be  taken  on  an  annual 
appropriation  for  the  program.  In  order  to 
expedite  approprlatlona  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  Congxaaa  aat  a  deadline  for  the 
consideration  of  authortaatlon  legislation. 
Rep.  Langm  pn^Msed  In  1009  that  In  con- 
junction wltti  a  ahlft  to  a  calendar  flaoal  year 
tha  HOuae  rules  be  changed  to  ptovlde  that 
"all  major  authorization  legislation  be  re- 
ported to  the  House  prior  to  July  l  each 
year."" 

John  S.  Saloma  m,  profsasor  <a  pcdltlcal 
science  at  Mewscbusatta  Institute  of  Tseh- 
nology,  suggeated  in  hto  analysis  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  *■  that  Congress  ac- 
cept year-round  sessions  as  normal  and  neces- 
sary, and  that  "on  the  basto  of  a  year-round 
session,  the  congressional  leadership  should 
thm  project  a  schedule  for  authorUatlon  sad 
appropriation  bills.  The  current  pattern 
might  be  regularlBed  with  major  author- 
isation biUs  (NASA,  foreign  aid,  etc.)  to  be 
oon^eted  by  the  first  of  September  ap- 
propriation bills  between  then  and  adjourn- 
ment. Thla  would,  in  effect,  shift  the  flscal 
year  back  six  months  to  coincide  with  the 
calendar  year,  while  adding  six  months  to  the 
period  of  budget  formulation  and  congres- 
sional review." 

rooTKOTsa 

1  Hearings  0/  the  Special  Svixommittee  on 
Legislative  Reorganization  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules,  91st  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion, p.  194. 

•See  Making  Congress  More  SffeeUve,  a 
statement  by  the  Research  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  for  Econamlc  De- 
velopment, Sept.  1970,  pp.  34-40. 

'Congressional  Record.  April  19,  1971,  p. 
106S9. 

« Congressional  Record,  Sept.  16,  1970,  vol. 
118.  pt.  23,  p.  31866. 

•  /bid.,  pp.  3-ao.  The  Ofllce  of  Management 
and  Budget  said  on  J\ine  1,  1971,  It  was  re- 
examining the  administration's  position. 

•/Wd. 


T  rtseal  Year  of  the  United  States  Oomtr- 
ment  and  Some  Proposals  to  Change  It,  a 
study  by  Oeorge  K.  Brlte,  Soonomlcs  Divi- 
sion. Leglslatlva  Reference  Servtoe,  August 
1969,  pp.  1-6. 

•  Swings  of  the  Special  Subcommittaa  oa 
Legislative  ReorganiMatlon  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee  on  Rules.  91at  Oon^aaa.  1st  Oeaalon. 
p.  387. 
•Ibid.  p.  106. 

"See.Houaa  debate  on  LeglslatlTa  Raor- 
ganlaatlon  Act  of  1070,  Oon^rsMlonal  Record, 
Sept.  16, 1070,  vol.  116.  pi.  S8.  p.  S1868. 

^Congressional  Record,  Aprt^  32,  1071,  p. 
11690^ 

>*In  Ito  atetement,  Uaklng  Congress  More 
Effective,  the  Raaearoh  and  Policy  Oommlttaa 
of  OBD  aald: 

"We  strongly  urge  that  the  federal  flscal 
year  be  changed  to  coincide  with  the  calen» 
dar  year  and  that  aU  congressional  and  ex- 
ecxtttve  patterns  be  revised  in  oonfonnlty. 
Congress  should  establlab  Its  own  «i«*/T»n«^ 
for  adoption  of  authorisation  and  tippropTi- 
atlon  bills.  After  some  spedflc  date  each  year 
the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  sho\Ud  be  free 
to  consider  appn^n-latlons  for  purposee  rec- 
ommended In  the  executive  biKlget,  even  In 
the  absence  of  any  other  statutory  authori- 
sation. If  It  becomes  necessary,  legislation 
shomd  be  enacted  to  give  automatic  effect  to 
each  ap|>roprlatlon  propoeed  In  the  ^rirm^i 
executive  budget  on  which  Congrees  has 
taken  no  formal  action  before  January  1. 
Pp.  30-40." 

"Hearings  of  the  Special  Subeommtttea 
on  Legislative  ReorganiMOtion  of  the  Bouse 
Committee  on  Rules.  01st  Congress,  lat  Saa- 
alon.  p.  104. 

>«  Hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organieation  of  the  Congress,  80th  Oongreas. 
1st  Session.  Part  11,  p.  1666. 

>*  Hearings  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Reorganiaation  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  01st  Oong^ess,  1st  Session, 
p.  087. 

^  Letter  from  Blmar  B.  Staats,  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  to  Sen.  John 
L.  UcClellan,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ck>vemmaoit  Oparatlona,  i^irU  1,  1070. 

"  Ur.  Staato  went  on  to  aay: 

In  light  of  this  stttiatlon,  we  bdleve  that 
whether  or  not  the  flscal  year  to  changed, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  more  fre- 
quent use  of  the  praodoe  of  authorlalng  and 
making  ^>proprlatlons  for  the  flscal  year 
next  following  the  usual  budgert  year.  Thto 
type  of  advance  funding  has  already  been 
airthotlaed  for  "fTteln  programa  auoh  aa  Title 
I-A  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act;  and  by  the  Boonomlc  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1060.  While  wa  believe  that 
advance  funding  to  particularly  Important 
for  grant-in-aid  programa  to  atatea  and  local 
agendea.  It  would  atoo  be  dealrable  Cor  many 
other  typea  of  programs  and  aotlvltlea  of  the 
federal  government  where  firm  planning  prior 
to  the  beglimlng  of  the  appropriation  year  to 
a  slgniflcant  factor  in  the  successful  execu- 
tion of  such  programs  and  activities. 

"S.  1875. 

>*  Hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organiaation  of  the  Congress,  89th  Congress. 
Ut  Session,  part  12,  pp.  1813-14. 

■>  nsoal  Year  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  Some  Proposals  to  Change  It,  a 
atudy  by  Oeorge  K.  Brlte,  Eoonocnlcs  Division, 
Legtolatlve  Reference  Service,  August  1969, 
PP»-9. 

B  Hearings  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Reorganization  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  91st  Congrees,  1st  Seeslon. 
p.  8. 

"  Hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congreu,  80th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  p.  1877. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  1883. 

» /Md..  p.  1886. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  1885. 

»md.,p.  1886. 
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>T1M  letter,  dated  VM>.  4.  1071,  waa  la  ra- 
tfioom  to  Ben.  liagnuaon'a  Invltatton  to  oom- 
ment  on  the  bllL 

■  Hearings  of  the  Speeial  auboommittee  on 
Legislative  Reorgoniaation  of  the  Bouse  Oom- 
mittee  on  Rules.  9i8t  Oongreaa,  lat  naaslnn. 
p.  287. 

"Weidenbaum,  Murray  L.,  "Federal  Budg- 
eting: The  Choice  of  Qovemmant  Programs" 
and  Saloma,  John  S.  m,  "Tha  Ba^Mnalble 
Uae  of  Power:  A  Ciltloal  Analyato  of  tha 
Congreaslonal  Budget  Prooeaa,"  publlahad 
Jolntty  aa  Congress  and  the  Pedaral  Budget 
(Washington;  Amarloan  Sntarprlaa  Institute 
for  Public  FoUey  naenarch,  1066). 

airAI.T8a8  FOBLiaHBt  TO  B&TB  IX  laTi 

Review — 1070  Session  of  the  Congraaa  and 
Index  of  AEI  Publications. 

A  Strategy  for  T7J3.  Balance  of  Payments 
Policy,  Gottfried  Haberter  and  ThomM  D. 
WUlett. 

Overview  of  the  Federal  Budget,  FlocallVTS. 

Campaign  Finances:  Two  Views  of  the  Po- 
litical and  Constitutional  Implications,  How- 
ard R.  Penniman  and  Ralph  K.  Winter,  Jr. 
($3.00). 

Incomes  Polldea  Abroad,  Eric  Schlff. 

Caae  for  Moderation  in  the  Economic  Re- 
covery of  1071.  William  Fdlnar. 

issues  Affecting  Private  Pensions  ($8.00). 

Wdfare  Reform  Proposals. 

Sodal  Security  Amendments. 

Proposals  on  Emergency  Disputes  In  Ttaha- 
portetlon. 

Economics  of  Health  and  Public  Policy. 
Rite  Rlcardo  Campbell. 

General  Revenue  Sharing  Proposals. 

BlUs  To  Reform  the  impropriations  Procesa. 

SFXCIU,  ANALTSES ItTO 

VS.  Oovemment  Finances:  A  23-year  per- 
specUve,  1060-1071  ($3.00). 

Political  Activities  of  C<^eges  and  Univer- 
sities: Some  policy  and  legal  Implications, 
Robert  H.  Bork,  Howard  Q.  Krane,  Oecffge  D. 
Webster  ($3.00). 

Trends  In  Prescription  Drug  Prices,  John 
M.  Firestone  ($3.00) . 

The  ABM  Safegiuud  System  (Rev.  Ed.) 
($3.00). 

Vesting  and  Termination  Provisions  in  m- 
vate  Pension  Plans,  Carl  H.  Fischer. 

Slgniflcant  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt, 
1060-70  Term.  Paul  C.  Bartholomew. 

The  Prisoner  of  War  ProUem. 

The  Mew  Family  Planning  Program. 

Private  Enterprise  and  Soclaltom  in  the 
Middle  East,  Howard  S.  EUto  ($3.00) . 

The  Dilemma  of  Israel,  Harry  B.  EUto 
($3.00) . 

Trade  Patterns  in  the  Middle  East,  Lee  E. 
Preston  ($3.00). 

How  Can  Our  Physical  Environment  Best 
be  OontroUed  and  Developed?  (High  School 
Debate  Topic) . 

Wage  and  Price  ContrOto  (Ccdiege  Debate 
Topic). 


EXCELLENT  MCPL  REPORT  ON 
NATO  TROOP  STRENGTH  BY  REP- 
RESENTATIVES ROBERT  F.  DRI- 
NAN  AND  BILL  FRENZEL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President:  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  TbrtMigh  Law 
has  prepared  a  series  of  research  papers 
on  a  variety  of  military  subject  this 
year.  They  have  included  reports  on  the 
B-1  bomber,  tiie  F-14  fighter,  the  Am- 
chltka  test.  «unong  others. 

On  Saturday,  July  31,  a  further  report 
on  the  subject  of  U.S.  Troops  in  Europe 
was  released.  This  research  paper  was 
prepared  by  two  distinguished  Members 
of  Congress,  the  Honorable  Robert  F. 
Drinan  and  Bill  FiuarziL. 

The  report  urges  that  the  United 
States  reduce  its  troop  strength  in  NATO 


from  300.000  to  150,000  by  June  30, 1872. 
It  calls  on  our  allies  to  bear  a  much 
fairer  proportloci  of  the  burden  of  NATO 
defense.  Furtbermore,  it  proposes  a 
number  of  leglslatiTe  vehicles  on  which 
an  amendment  to  achieve  this  goal  can 
be  added. 

I  commend  this  exc^ent  report  to 
both  Congress  and  the  public  and  ask 
unanimous  c(»i8ent  that  it  be  printed  in 
theRscoRS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso, 
as  follows: 
Bxporr  ON  U.S.  Tsoops  in  Euaopx,  a  Rxssabcr 

Papks,  Prepared  bt  CoNoxxsaicxM  Robbit  F. 

Dkinan  and  Bnx  Fxxnzxl' 

CONCLTTBIOIfa 

United  Stetes  troop  strength  in  Europe 
shovUd  be  reduced  from  300,000  to  160,000  by 
June  30,  1972.  In  addition,  we  should  seek 
through  consultation  with  our  NATO  allies 
to  reduce  XJB.  troop  strength  in  Europe  to 
approximately  one  dlvtolon  by  tha  mld- 
1970's. 

We  should  not  re-de|doy  our  troops  with 
Inadequate  preparation,  and  need  not  do  so. 
In  the  past  two  years  we  have  seen  highly 
persuasive  evidenoe  that  our  govemm«it  can 
alter  Ite  military  policies  and  logistics  ateoad 
without  giving  any  impression  of  headlong 
panic.  What  to  essential  to  tlM^  Congrees 
make  the  explicit  and  unreserved  Judgment 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  World  War 
n  we  will  not  continue  to  spend  more  than 
$3  blUlon  each  year  to  sustain  300,000  Ameri- 
can troops  in  an  economically  revived  and 
viable  Europe,  each  constituent  nation  of 
which  has  committed  proportionately  lees  of 
Its  national  wealth  to  defense  than  has  the 
United  States. 

Congress  will  have  several  opportunities 
dtu'lng  the  balance  of  thto  year  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  scale  down  our  military  presence 
In  Europe.  Appropriate  legislative  vehicles  In- 
clude the  Foreign  Asslstanoe  Act,  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization,  and  the  De- 
fense Appropriation  bill.  Each  of  these  trfUs 
deato  with  an  importent  aspect  of  our  NATO 
commitment  and  could  be  used  to  help  bring 
about  the  vital  change  In  policy. 

Having  annoimoed  our  intention  to  re- 
duce our  participation  In  NATO  ground 
forces,  we  should  consult  with  our  NATO 
allies  with  respect  to  the  precise  timing  of 
the  reduction  and  the  means  for  implement- 
ing it.  Force  reductions  need  not  Jeopardize 
the  xinlty  of  Western  Europ>e,  our  own  se- 
curity, or  the  security  of  the  NATO  nations — 
they  can.  In  fact,  enhance  them. 

The  goal  on  which  we  should  concentrate 
to  a  clear  one:  to  deter  aggression  or  the 
threat  of  aggression  without  unwarranted  ex- 
pense of  national  reaources.  This  go&l  can  be 
achieved  through  a  two-step  process:  first,  a 
near-term  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  within  the 
present  NATO  structure,  accompanied  by  our 
renewed  nuclear  pledge  and  by  Intensified 
redeployment  preparations;  secondly,  fur- 
ther reductions  made  possible  throu|^  a 
more  tightly  integrated  alliance. 

We  should  undertake  the  first  {Hogram 
now.  The  second  to  a  longer  range  plan.  In 
both,  we  shall  be  addressing  the  security  of 
Western  Europe  In  light  of  what  United 
Stetes  Intereste  require  and  what  would  be 
efiectlve  for  our  allies. 

Each  arrangement  responds  to  the  impor- 
tant changes  which  have  occurred  within  the 
context  of  NATO's  operations  and  ptuposes  In 
the  two  decades  since  ite  birth,  and  each  ac- 
counte  for  the  possible  military  contingen- 
cies involving  the  West  and  the  Soviet  bloc 
In  Eiuope,  namtiy: 

(1)  all-out  or  limited  thermonuclear  at- 
tack or  ite  threat  by  the  Soviet  Union  against 
NATO  or  a  NATO  member. 


(2)  all-out  or  probing  conventional  at- 
tack or  Ite  threat  by  tiie  Soviet  Union  against 
NATO  or  a  NATO  member. 

TBC  COLD  WAX  AlfD  THX  BIBrH  OF  HAIO 

On  April  4, 1040,  tha  United  atataa  naotad 
to  what  H  than  paroaivad  as  a  growing,  In- 
'daad  an  Immlnanrt  threat  to  Waatetn  Ba- 
ropa  by  tha  Soviet  Union  and  the  Had  Amy: 
wa  Joined  tba  Nortti  Atlaatlo  Tlwtty  Ocga- 
niflKOon.  deelailng  along  with  our  NATO  al- 
ttaa  tba*  "an  annad  aittaok  agalnat  ona  or 
mora  of  them  in  Burope  or  Nocth  *"««»««* 
Bhau  be  oonaldarad  an  attaok  against  ttMm 
all." 

A  oommunlst  -sngtnaerad  ooup  in  Csecho- 
aiovakla  in  1048  had  oatalyaed  our  NATO  role. 
We  w«f«  alao  modi  aroosad  by  tha  unez- 
plalnad  death  of  tha  Csaoh  foreign  minister. 
Jan  Uaaaryk.  who  bad  been  known  m  a  flim 
friend  of  tha  West. 

Thie  real  Intenalty  of  our  frightened  reac- 
tion to  th«  Oaetto.  ortato  to  rafladtod  by  tha 
war  aoara  within  tha  gorerament  at  ttiat 
time  and  by,  for  Inatanoe,  a  CIA  InttiUganoa 
estlmaito  aent  tothe  PreMdent  flv«  days  after 
Maaaryk'a  death  to  reaaaure  the  Prealden* 
that  war  was  "not  probaUa  within  itzty 
daya." 

Not  aU  of  our  goveramant'a  key  poUey 
makan  ware  oomplately  ■a^ngwttMi  shout  the 
likely  ootiaeqqenoea  of  our  new  Xoropaan 
atanoe.  George  Kennan,  who  evenitaally  waa 
appointed  chairman  of  the  working  ffoop 
which  negotiated  the  language  of  tfaa  NATO 
pact,  waa  tha  most  aoaptloal  and  alao  ths 
moat  profriiatlo.  He  baa  recently  witttan  of 
hto  unauooaaaful  efforts  In  IMS  to  parsuada 
hto  government  that  tha  timat  facing  tba 
natlona  of  Weatem  Burope  waa  and  woold 
remain  prlmartly  poUtioal  and  economlo: 
.  .  .  their  best  bat  waa  stlU  the  atruggla  for 
soonomlo  recovery  and  Internal  poMtloal 
stabUlty.  Ii^«nslv«  rsarmamant  rsprMantad 
an  uneoonomloaa  and  regrattahla  dlvanlan 
of  ttisir  effort — a  dlvvralon  that  not  only 
threatened  to  prooaad  at  tbe  coet  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  but  alao  encouraged  the  Im- 
preaslon  that  war  waa  InsvltaMa  and  thus 
dlateacted  attention  from  tha  moat  import 
tanttaaks. 

Twenty  yean  later,  it  to  obvloua  ttiat  W«b$« 
era  Europe  to  eoonomloaUy  robust,  even 
aweaome.  PoUtlcaUy  it  to  ataMe,  and  waU 
along  the  road  toward  integration.  The  pri- 
mary threate  have  been  effectlTaly  oounterad. 
Tha  eoonotnlc  and  poUtloal  raivttallzatlon  of 
Europe  relnforcee  tha  critlotoni,  now  heard 
with  Inereaalng  frequency,  that  thto  ooun- 
try should  no<  and  need  not,  provide  a 
military  super-guarantee  for  Westecn  Eu- 
rope at  a  time  when  wa  are  struggling  to  pro- 
vide a  barely  minimal  standard  of  Uvlng  for 
millions  of  poor  citlaens  and.  indeed,  a  Juat 
and  abundant  life  for  all  Amnarinmnm 

The  most  recent  outward  signs  of  Oongrea- 
slanal  dtoaattofactlon  with  the  troop  leveU  In 
Europe  were  the  U&j  I9th  vote  In  the  United 
Statee  Senate  on  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
which  sought  to  limit  to  160.000  the  VJB. 
troope  stationed  In  Europe  as  of  Deoember 
31,  1971,  and  the  May  asth  Report  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Tlw  Hboaa 
Report  pointed  to  the  continuing  preaenoa 
in  NATO  of  300,000  UjS.  troopa.  stated  that 
"reexamination  of  the  level  of  that  oontilbu- 
tlon  may  be  In  order,"  and  concluded: 

The  Committee  believes,  therefore,  that  a 
greater  share  of  the  burden  of  providing 
funds  and  personnel  for  NATO-commlttod 
forces  must  be  assumed  by  European  mem- 
bers of  the  alliance,  "ne  Committee  will  ba 
prepared  to  examine  NATO  defense  expendl- 
turas  In  more  detail  In  the  future  if  preaent 
trends  continue. 
HXBTOST    or   ujB.    Txoop   LXVXL8   UT   xuaopx 

Immedlatdy  following  World  War  II,  dur- 
ing the  period  1046-1960,  United  Stotea 
troop  strength  In  Europe  declined  from  8.6 
milium  mui  to  000,000.  Then,  Impelled  by  tha 
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Ifortb  KoTMUk  atte^  OB  jiuM  saf.  1960.  Piwl- 
<lent  Tnmiaa  approrad  and  ttia  Senata  au- 
thortaed  Xb»  ilaploymeiit  of  four  additional 
dlTlBlooa  In  Sorope. 

nram  tba  19W  toval  of  «06,000  Amertcaa 
traopa,  tha  nrumbar  deeUnad  rtlgbtly  unta 
tHa  IMI-IMS  Bartln  arMa,  wImh  It  raaahad 
a  poak  of  4SC000.  Today,  total  Italtad  Stataa 
troop  atrmctta  In  luiopa  atanda  at  M0.00O 
(See'TablaX). 

Dozlnt  tha  paat  tan  yaaia.  Sovlat  dBploy- 
mant  in  Xuropa  haa  fnocaaaad  bjr  ^ipRnl- 
matflly  75.000,  tlia  addlttooal  unlta  having 
baan  introduead  in  oonnactkm  with  tha  lOM 
SoTlat  invailon  of  Ctoehoatorakla  (8aa  TW>1« 

H).  

oo%  liuaaan  pouct  defimbd 

NATOli  atntagy  haa  ahlftad  In  tha  paat 
ten  years  from  rellanoe  on  conyantlonal 
ground  forcaa  to  graatar  ampbaala  on  atrata- 
glo  and  tactloal  nuclear  weapona.  and  back 
again  toward  tha  currant  atreaa  on  oonTan- 
tlonal  dVablUty. 

m  1087,  MATO  adopted  »>•  pa«ltlaQ  that. 
In  view  of  ^>paoaohlng  nuclear  parity  be- 
twaan  BMt  and  Weat.  total  nuclear  war  waa 
no  longer  the  moat  likely  fonn  of  conflict. 
A  new  strategy,  labelled  "flaxlble  raeponae." 
waa  daalgned  to  provlda  NATO  mamben  with 
a  noo-nuelaar  '^faraathlng  apace"  In  the  eruit 
of  eonventlonal  attack.  Ita  purpose  was  the 
avotdanoa  of  what  had  become  known  as  the 
"red  or  dead"  choice  between  auireDder  and 
Immediate  resort  to  general  nuclear  war. 

lb  hla  moat  recent  Vuelgn  PoUey  Report, 
the  Prealdent  restated  the  basts  for  the  con- 
tinuing large  ITnlted  Statee  oocxtrtbutlon  to 
NATO's  "flexible  rmpooah"  strategy: 

No  t(Aen  praaenoe  could  serw  our  purpoae. 
Our  sutaatantial  contrlbutlana  of  J3A.  fOroea 
—about  26  percent  of  NATO's  paaoe- 
tlma  oapabUltlea  In  Central  Suropa— Insures 
the  viability  of  the  strategy  of  flex- 
ible responas.  It  enaUes  us  to  fbund  AIU- 
anoe  defense  on  armn^*^\ng  other  than  ra- 
Uance  oo  the  threat  of  strategic  nuclear 
war.  It  U  the  baala  of  our  AlUee'  confidence 
In  us.  It  links  Buropean  defoise  to  a  com- 
mon strategy  and  to  the  nuclear  power  of 
the  United  Stataa. 

Those  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  pol- 
icy question  not  so  much  our  basic  oommlt- 
ment  to  Kurope  as  Its  slxe  and  ap- 
jiarently  open-ended  nature  at  a  time  when 
our  allies  are  making  limited  defense  ef- 
forts, and  our  needs  at  home  are  acute.  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Ooodpaster,  the  Supreme  Allied 
Oomxnander  In  Kurope  (SACBUR),  has 
atated  that  the  conventional  forces  now  at 
his  dtsposal  are  the  mimimiw^  feasible  to  em- 
ploy the  "flexlUe  respraise"  strategy  In  the 
event  at  non-nnclear  attack. 


ABGTTicxirrs  *oa 


'NT   FOUCT 


While  thoee  who  challenge  the  preeent 
policy  maintain  that  our  NATO  partners  can 
and  should  fill  the  breach,  others  believe 
that  erven  if  Bm<ope  might  one  day  be 
prompted  to  do  more  for  ite  own  defenae,  this 
can  only  occur  after  dose  consultation  with- 
in NATO  over  some  unstated  period  of  time, 
•niey  argue  that  any  "unilateral"  determina- 
tion on  o\ir  part  would  be  unwise  and  dan- 
gerous. Thus  on  December  3,  1970,  President 
Nixon  told  NATO  that  the  U.S.  jfould  not 
reduce  Its  troop  levels  in  Europe  "unless 
there  Is  redprooal  action  from  our  adverea- 
rlaa." 

i.  "i;.S.  foreet  in  Kurope  jrroteet  boale  Amer- 
ican security  intereata  there  arid  in  the 
Middle  Eaat." 

Some  believe  a  major  reduction  in  United 
Statea  forces  would  threaten  current  Euro- 
pean economic  stability,  brought  about  In 
large  part  by  the  American  military  presence 
In  Europe  over  the  past  22  years.  They  argue 
that  subetanatlal  forces,  Including  the  Sixth 
Fleet,  are  needed  In  Europe  to  counter  the 
growing  Soviet  threat  In  the  Middle 


1.  "Mow  ia  the  toortt  poesiMe  time  to  be^n 
ttnUateral  troop  reduetiona." 
Ih  recant  weeks  tha  Soviet  leadetahlp  have 
expreaaed  a  wUhngnaas  to  discuss  mutual 
force  reductions.  Some  argue  that  theea  over- 
tures, which  they  believe  to  be  stnoere,  to- 
gether with  the  current  Berlin  Thlks  and  the 
SALT  negotiations,  wotild  be  sCTloualy  un- 
dermined If  we  were  unUaterally  to  withdraw 
our  troops  without  obtaining  substantial 
eonoesBlons  from  the  Russians  in  return. 
Our  best  hope,  they  contend,  la  to  negotiate 
with  the  Russians  from  a  "position  of 
strength." 

3.  "Our  alliea  are  carrying  an  incretuing  ihare 
of  the  hurdena  of  their  own  defenae." 

Thla  argument  goes  as  follows:  There  are 
approximately  SOOXMO  United  SUtea  troope 
In  Kurope.  Other  NATO  countrlea  collectively 
have  more  than  3.000,000  troops.  The  United 
Statee  has  racenUy  persuaded  Ita  alUee  to 
undertake  a  $1  MOlon  multilateral  European 
Defense  In^xrovement  Program  In  addition 
to  their  normal  defense  expenditures.  The 
annual  United  Statea  budget  cost  aasoclated 
with  the  deployment  of  our  forces  in  Kun^M 
Is  93  billion.  The  yearly  cost  to  our  allies  of 
their  men  under  arms  Is  t34  billion. 

Those  who  are  reassured  by  theee  figures 
malnuin  that  a  United  Statea  troop  decrease 
would  not  prompt  the  NATO  nations  to  un- 
dertake a  largar  ahare  of  their  own  defense. 

4.  "Our  NATO  commttmenU  contribute  only 
modeatly  to  our  balance  o/  pagmenta  prob- 
lem." 

The  groea  balance  of  payments  cost  of  mUl- 
tary  expenditures  In  Kiuope  for  1970  waa 
estimated  at  $1.8  bllUon,  while  the  total 
balance  of  payments  deficit  from  all  sources 
waa  glO  billion.  91.1  bllUon  of  the  total  out- 
flow Is  Incurred  In  Oermany.  Since  1963  the 
Oermans  have  partlaUy  offset  theee  deficits 
through  payments  to  the  U.S.  of  $6.5  Mlllon, 
while  other  NATO  allies  made  purchases  of 
ahnoet  94  billion  during  the  same  period. 
Further  offset  agreements  with  the  Oermans 
are  poeslble  In  Fiscal  Year  1973. 

5.  "Vmiateral  reduetiona  mruld  divide  our 
aUiea  at  a  time  when  efforts  are  being  made 
to  enoourage  cloaer  economic  and  political 
bonds." 

Europe  at  the  moment  Is  In  the  process  of 
expanding  the  Buropean  Economic  Commu- 
nity from  6  to  10  members  with  the  full 
support  of  the  United  States.  But  there  Is 
notlilng  Inevitable  about  this  process,  and 
some  believe  that  a  United  Statea  troop 
"shltid"  In  Europe,  together  with  our  nuclear 
"sword"  have  provided  a  neceaaary  shelter 
behind  which  the  moves  toward  Integration 
could  mature.  They  feti  that  to  rediioe  Amer- 
ican troop  strength  at  this  time  could  under- 
cut current  moves  toward  Buropean  economic 
and  poUtleal  IntegratkHi. 

VAIXACT  OP  THB  COMVEWTlOlfAL  ABOUiaEMTa 

Essentially  then,  the  defenders  of  the 
Status  quo  assert  that  until  there  are  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  European  security 
scene  or  In  oxir  assessment  of  our  security 
Interesta  and  perUs,  the  time  will  not  be 
right  for  a  substantial  and  unilateral  troop 
reduction. 

Yet  there  remains  much  evidence  to  show 
that  whatever  the  reallUes  upon  which  NATO 
was  founded,  these  have  already  changed. 
The  two  major  phases  and  occasions  for  this 
change  are  widely  known:  oommunlsm  has 
fractlonallzed,  and  the  Uzilted  States  has 
both  lost  Its  nuclear  exclusivity  and  discov- 
ered that  other  nations  may  successfully 
differ  with  us  as  to  what  constitutes  an  ttp- 
proprlate  form  of  government. 

We  have  also  suffered  the  Internal  com- 
bustion of  long  unfulflUed  domeetle  and 
foreign  economic  and  social  needa  Any  ran- 
dom comparison  of  the  relative  dimensions 
of  our  military  and  social  commitments  will 
yield  Indicting  restate.  Two  examples: 


1.  To  aid  India,  tha  only  stable  parliamen- 
tary demoeraey  In  Aaia.  a  key  to  oar  hopea 
for  peaceful  development  In  the  Bastam 
hamlsphsre  a  ooontry  where  18  of  every  100 
<dmdren  bmn  do  not  survive  their  first  year — 
the  United  Stataa  wUl  nand  #400  mOlkm 
this  year. 

To  maintain  United  Stataa  troops  and  faeU- 
Itlea  In  Kurope,  with  ^—iphnils  on  allocatlooa 
In  Weat  aanaany  and  other  highly  indna- 
trlallaed  natlona,  tha  United  Statea  wlU  spend 
98.2  billion  this  year. 

3.  In  our  own  oountry  during  this  fiscal 
year,  the  govamment  Intends  to  qwnd  933 
billion  on  education,  914  billion  on  health. 
96  bmion  on  urban  renewal. 

To  maintain  United  Statea  general  purpose 
and  support  forces  In  NATO  and  NATO- 
rtfated  forces  outside  Europe  for  use  In  a 
Buropean  emergency  we  spend  approximately 
913  blUlon  annually. 

It  la  against  this  background  that  we  must 
eonsldsr  again  what  are  our  "most  In^xntant 
tasks."  and  this  time  determine  to  aooom- 
pllsh  them. 

FoacB  BZDUcnoMa  wrriuN  thx  pxtsknt  w ato 

Va&lCXWOKK 

Whenever  troop  reductions  are  proposed, 
one  ftilly  expects  to  see  hauled  Into  battle 
the  familiar  warhorses  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment: the  present  troops  In  NATO  are 
Insufficient':  the  allies  wUl  panic  and  go 
neutral';  'OwTnany  will  sUde  toward  a  new 
version  of  the  Nazi-Soviet  Nonaggreasslcn 
Pact.' 

In  fact,  what  the  maiqx>w«r  figures  show 
Is  that  the  present  conventional  force  allgn- 
mmta  a€  Western  and  Eastan  Buropean 
nations  are  either  In  numerical  balance,  or, 
according  to  certain  experts,  substantially 
favor  the  West. 

The  British  InsUtute  tar  Strategic  Stud- 
ies, which  Is  probably  the  meet  objective 
and  authoritative  observer  of  international 
military  deployment,  has  reported  that  the 
troope  In  West  Germany,  Including  the 
United  States  component,  total  837,000.  So- 
viet and  Eastern  European  troops  facing  them 
In  East  Germany  and  Osechoalovakla  total 
586,000. 

Thoee  who  favor  mitit^infwg  or  even  In- 
creaolng  our  NATO  troops  like  to  portray  the 
Alliance  as  betng  ominously  outmanned  by 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  This  Is  a  familiar  approa^^ 
but  also  a  curious  one,  since  If  NATO  is  reaUy 
so  disadvantaged  In  conventional  forces,  why 
abould  the  United  States  retain  any  but 
token  troops  In  Europe? 

It  Is  true  that  the  Pact  figures  are  greatly 
increased  If  we  include  the  80  Soviet  divi- 
sions which  are  stationed,  according  to  the 
InsUtute  for  Strategic  Studiee,  in  Buropean 
T7BSR,  west  of  the  Urals  and  north  of  tha 
Caucasiis.  But  a  policy  baaed  on  Inclusion 
of  those  divisions  is  not  coincident  with  a 
policy  related  to  defense  against  iin^<t^  at- 
tack. Massive  reinforcement  operations  would 
be  required  In  the  former  Instance.  Let  us 
first,  then,  consider  the  posslbUltles  for  lim- 
ited, probing  conventional  attadcs. 

Even  if  U.S.  troop  levels  were  reduced  sub- 
stantially, the  remaining  NATO  foroea  In 
West  Germany  could  thwart  a  purely  con- 
ventional attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Ita  allies,  short  at  a  massive  invasion  on  the 
scale  of  World  War  II.  NATO,  after  all  is  a 
defenaive  alliance.  It  Is  an  accepted  rule  of 
oonventlonal  warfare  that  the  enemy  needs 
at  least  a  two  to  one  advantage  in  foroee  to 
mount  a  suoceeeful  offensive.  The  Soviet 
Union  enjoys  no  sudi  advantage  by  any 
reputable  estimate. 

It  Is  misleading  In  any  event  to  oon^Mra 
(^poalng  forcea  without  oonalderlng  sudi 
Importcmt  variables  am  troop  morale,  loglstlo 
si4>port,  and  the  quality  of  armamenta. 

We  are  considering  the  capability  of  West- 
em  Europe  to  resist  a  conventional  attack. 
which  it  would  defend  on  its  own  familiar 
Sivund.  a  key  advantage.  Also,  as  events  in 
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Poland.  Hungary,  and  Oechoelovakla  have 
shown,  the  Soviets  oould  not  rMy  confidently 
on  the  contribution  of  their  Eastern  Buro- 
pean contingents. 

Warsaw  Pact  foroes  do  not  matoh  NATO's 
qualitative  strengths.  This  was  forcefully 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  analyais  in  the  re- 
q>ected  Journal  Foreign  AffcAra,  by  Alain  C. 
Bnthoven,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Systems  Analysis,  and  K.  Wayne 
Smith,  of  the  BAND  OoiparatlDn  and  for- 
merly Assistant  Professor  at  Weat  Point. 
NATO's  foroes  are  superior  to  Warsaw  Pact 
forces,  they  conclude,  "both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  In  such  Important  areas  as 
logistic  support,  ammunition,  weapons,  ve- 
hicles, artillery  and  enginecra."  They  aJao 
state  that: 

NATO  aircraft  are  far  better  quaUtatlvely 
by  almoet  every  measure  of  relative  capabil- 
ity and  far  better  suited  for  oonventlonal 
operations  than  Pact  aircraft.  This  advantage 
in  tactical  air  power  adds  to  the  confidence 
that  NATO's  land  forces  could  not  be  readily 
overwhelmed  in  a  conventional  attack. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  a  more  massive  at- 
tack, the  Soviet  Union  ootild  increase  its 
own  foroes  to  840,00  and  could  expand  this 
to  1.290.000  with  relnforcemenu  from  Poland, 
Caeohoalovakla  and  Bast  Germany. 

Iliese  mobilization  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  are  well-known  and  im- 
portant. But  do  they  make  the  case  for  our 
keeping  300,000  troops  at  their  poets  in  West- 
em  Europe?  No,  for  two  reasons.  First,  as 
Bnthoven  clearly  demonstrates.  Pact  advan- 
tages in  terms  of  overall  strength  are  not 
large  enough  to  constitute  a  decisive  force 
ratio.  He  stresses  two  facts  In  that  oontext: 
"1)  worldwide,  the  NATO  countries  have  30 
percent  more  men  under  arms  (and  even 
slightly  more  men  in  land  foroee)  than  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  excluding  U.8.  increasee  for  Viet 
Nam;  and  2)  NATO  consistently  has  a  larger 
defense  budget  than  the  Pact — 50  percent 
greater  in  1988  for  example — measuring  both 
In  terms  of  U.S.  price  and  excluding  UJ3. 
expenditures  for  Viet  Nam." 

A  second  factor  In  the  weight  to  be  ac- 
corded the  Soviet  reinforcement  ability  Is 
that  these  reinforcement  operations  are  in 
the  term  used  by  a  NATO  publication,  "ele- 
phantine." A  decision  to  attack  massively  Is 
not  made  in  tranquil  times.  Political  ten- 
sions, diplomatic  signals  precede  it.  There 
are  invariably  strategic  warnings :  submarine 
contacts  near  NATO  missile  launch  aroas, 
cancelled  enemy  troop  leaves,  ponderous 
shifting  of  armored  divisions  into  fcn-ward 
areas. 

This  type  of  t^wration  would  become  ap- 
parent to  the  allies  well  enough  in  advance 
for  them  to  mobilize  their  own  reserves. 
NATO  has  established  and  maintains  large 
supply  depots  in  Europe,  such  as  the  one  at 
Kaiserslautem  In  Germany,  to  make  pos- 
sible the  quick  transfer  of  whole  divisions 
from  the  United  States.  The  transfers  are 
frequently  rehearsed,  and  a  United  States 
declaration  of  intention  to  withdraw  tioops 
from  Europe  might  make  the  rehearsals  even 
more  detennlned  and  Impressive  to  prospec- 
tive enemies  than  in  the  paat. 

The  Czech  Invasion  gives  us  a  classic  and 
quite  embarrassing  example  of  warning  time. 
In  that  case,  the  Western  prees  reported  War- 
saw Pact  Maneuvers  of  uniuual  size  and 
sophistication  months  before  the  invasion. 
One  day  after  the  attack,  the  allies  cons\ilted 
each  other.  The  failure  of  NATO  to  aot  de- 
cisively in  a  crlsla  underscores  a  fact  rele- 
vant to  NATO'e  preeent  needs:  given  a  basic 
troop  force,  the  success  of  an  action  Is  less 
a  matter  of  quantity  of  troops  than  of  tim- 
ing, determination  and  teamwork. 

We  should  also  remember  that  the  neces- 
sity for  a  potentially  explosive  mobilization 
would  itself  be  a  powerful  detMrent  to  mas- 
sive invasion. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  nuclear 


deteneoce,  a  reduetton  of  United  States 
troops  should  be  accompanied  by  a  reaf- 
flrmatlon  of  our  nuotoar  pledge.  NATO  would 
continue  to  meet  any  nnolsar  thrsat  wltb  its 
own  preeently  awesome  detenmit,  irttloh  In- 
cludes the  Polaris  mlasUe  system  and  7000 
nuclear  warheada.  Our  own  ple<t|ad  nwdaar 
shield  is  independently  staggefing.  Hie  ap- 
proximate total  of  deliverable  umted  States 
individual  warheads  la  7600.  aooortHag  to  the 
Institute  for  Strateglo  Sfeudlas  npoct.  The 
MiUtary  Balance,  1970-1971.  For  tha  Sonet 
Union,  the  estimated  total  la  6863.  Ai^nnl- 
mately  3000  of  the  Soviet  warheads  are  aa- 
sooUted  with  vehicles  having  the  range  to 
strike  at  the  continental  United  Staitea.  Ap- 
proximately 8000  of  the  American  warheads 
are  fitted  to  vehicles  capable  of  reaching  So- 
viet territory. 

Do  we  really  need  800.000  troops  to  make 
all  this  megatonnage  bellevatoleT  The  cred- 
IbiUty  of  the  NATO  nuciear  deterrent,  to 
the  extent  that  it  depends  at  all  upon  the 
continued  presence  of  American  umapawer, 
does  so  only  symbolically.  Tbe  stationing  of  a 
certain  numl>er  of  United  States  troope  in 
Europe  reassures  some  that  we  have  a  stake 
in  European  security.  But  It  would  seem  cer- 
tain that  If  the  survival  of  Europe  in  a  nu- 
clear crisis  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  surely 
therefore  our  own  survival  as  well,  could  not 
by  itself  move  the  United  States  to  action, 
then  the  presence  of  American  troopa  in 
Europe  would  not  make  the  difference.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  American  force  la 
required  as  a  hostage  to  nuclear  bargaining. 
50,000  or  even  10,000  American  lives  ought  to 
serve  t^iat  piupoee  satlafactorlly. 

We  have  been  talking  so  far  about  contin- 
gency reqiiirements  as  Uiougb  the  preeent 
U.S.  foroes  in  NATO  operate  at  top  eflldeney, 
with  no  manpower  aquandered.  That  Is  a 
highly  vulneraUe  asaumptlon.  A  recent  series 
of  articles  by  a  former  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  United  States  Army  analyzing  the  orga- 
nization of  Amarlca's  1.4  mllllon-man  stand- 
ing army  demonatrates  that  a  very  substan- 
tial fraction  of  the  913  billion  allocated  for 
American  troope  oriented  to  the  defense  <a 
Europe  finanoea  an  extzaic»dinarUy  large  over- 
head of  noncombatant,  administrative,  super- 
visory and  support  personnel.  The  author, 
Edward  L.  King,  who  has  served  with  the 
Office  of  the  Joint  Chieffe  of  Staff,  concludes 
that  no  more  than  7600  of  the  16,860  troope 
in  an  Army  division  are  actual  combat  troope 
who  might  be  called  upon  to  fire  on  the  en- 
emy. Bach  division  also  requires  another 
32,700  soldiers  In  sustaining  roles.  Thus,  of 
the  40,060  soldiers  required  to  populate  and 
field  a  United  States  Army  division,  less  than 
25  percent  could  engage  In  combat.  Interna- 
tional political  and  strategic  considerations 
aside,  the  management  of  the  United  States 
army  in  Europe  should  be  much  improved. 

Some  have  conceded  the  urgency  of  the 
need  to  reduce  American  troop  levels  in 
Europe,  but  assert  that  we  ought  not  to  act 
unilaterally,  without  a  mutual  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  History  certainly  does 
not  Justify  inaction  based  on  expectations 
that  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  suddenly 
be  willing  to  negotiate  smoothly  and  quickly 
questions  which  have  been  stalemated  for 
years. 

There  Is  a  further  reason  why  in  1971  the 
call  to  "persist"  in  Europe  so  that  we  may 
"negotiate  from  strength"  rings  hollow.  Ad- 
vocates of  that  s'anoe  try  to  persuade  us  that 
we  should  not  act  when  we  might  be  able  to 
use  our  troops  to  strike  a  bargain  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  to  project  every  Issue  of 
United  States  foreign  or  even  domestic  pcHlcy 
as  primarily  another  element  of  International 
game  theory  has  been  the  distracting,  l>edev- 
Ulng,  and  futile  temptation  of  our  cold  war 
history.  Omx  point  in  urging  a  stand-down  Is 
precisely  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  this 
game. 

As  we  should  know  from  eq>erlenoe  with 


our  milltsry  pcdicy  In  Southeast  Asia,  there 
are  almost  as  many  mttonallaatlona  for  the 
maintenance  of  Amarloan  troopa  In  Xuvope 
a»  there  are  partlaa  to  tha  stottu  <iuo:  now  as 
a  hostage  for  ovr  nuclear  detacraot,  now  as  • 
paytiiologioaUy  -tr^nirlng  "pnasnoa"  In  tha 
alUanoe,  now  as  one  mora  blue  chip  la  the 
bargaining  of  tha  sivatpowers.  Dme*  la  avacy 
ratloDale,  It  aaems.  but  ttM  naaantlal.  ral»- 
▼ant  ooa,  that  Buropa  oould  not  dafand  It- 
aalf  but  for  the  praaenoe  of  900.000  Amarloan 
troopa.  We  ballava  It  oould.  At  praaant  thara 
Is  a  oompAllng  inoentlTe  for  Kurope  to  atMtt- 
oata  lU  daCanae  raaponalbaitlas  to  tha  Unltad 
States.  Our  nation  provides  and  guarantees 
that  Incentive.  Ilie  preoedenta  of  ottiar  sotdi 
Inoentlvas  to  abandon  rsqxmslbllity  ahould 
be  highly  Instrootlve:  thay  have  often.  If  not 
Invariably,  become  aalf-foUUllng  prophaolaa. 
To  summailBa:  NATO  forcea  «*»«i~Mtn  « 
much  smaller  United  Statea  oompooant  and 
backed  by  our  valxiabia  nuoiaar  i^adga  win 
rwnaln  adequate  for  any  oonventlonal  attack 
short  of  aU-out  attack.  A  masalva  Invaaton 
would  oonqwl  the  mountlag  of  a  relnfocoed 
army  whose  mnWIIwatlon  woxild  give  aoqtla 
alert  to  the  West. 

roacK  BXDtrcTiuMS  wrruur  a  icokk  fullt 

IMTBUIATXD  AlXUirCX 

In  considering  longer  range  approaches  to 
the  problems  of  Kuropeaa  seeorlty,  we  need 
to  recall  NATO's  cold  war  origins,  how  the 
alliance  arose  to  confront  the  iwroelved  im- 
plications of  Stalin's  domestic  policies,  and 
the  tyrannies  he  Imposed  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  respects  In  which  the  clrcumstancee  at 
its  birth  have  enthralled  NATO  to  ita  Insti- 
tutional detriment  and  the  detriment  of  its 
member  nations  are  disciused  at  length  in 
The  Atlantic  Fantaay:  The  VS.,  NATO,  and 
Europe,  a  recent  study  by  David  P.  OaUeo, 
Director  of  European  Studies  at  the  JOhns 
Hopkins  University  School  of  Advanced  In- 
ternational Studies.  Professor  Calleo  deacrlbes 
America's  and  NATO's  response  to  the  Soviet 
threat  as  initially  sound,  but,  he  saya,  the 
"prudent  policy  of  containment  gradually 
was  translated  into  a  new  world  order.  The 
soaring  rhetoric  of  the  TVuman  Doctrine 
committed  the  United  States  aU  around  the 
world  to  'support  free  people  who  are  resisting 
attempted  subjection  of  armed  minorities  or 
by  outside  pressures.' "  Thoee  who  suggest 
the  ln4>erative  for  changes  in  NATO,  Calleo 
shows,  must  confront  the  inertia  of  this 
history:  "Nothing,  it  seems,  paralyns  the 
imagination  so  much  as  an  old  and  decaying 
success." 

It  is  necessary  for  the  United  Statee  to 
reduce  its  military  preeence  In  Europe,  but 
for  us  to  do  only  that  is  not  enough. 

To  make  NATO  a  more  coherent  and  credi- 
ble deterrent,  we  must  begin  to  relocate  the 
responsibility  for  European  defense  within 
the  nations  whose  secmlty  is  directly  at 
stake.  We  mxist  find  ways  to  make  the  NATO 
membership  lees  dependent  on  the  United 
States  and  more  meaningfully  interdepend- 
ent. The  impetus  of  American  troop  reduc- 
tion will  help,  but  our  political  and  diplo- 
matic leadership  will  also  be  required. 

The  NATO  treaty  stresses  consultation  and 
Interdependence,  but  in  fact  NATO  has  al- 
ways been  almost  completely  dominated  by 
the  United  Stetes: 

(a)  Two  of  the  three  principal  NATO  com- 
mands have  always  been  held  by  an  Ameri- 
can; the  third  is  British. 

(b)  Eleven  of  the  thirteen  subordinate 
conunands  have  always  been  held  by  the 
umted  states  and  Britain. 

(c)  Seven  United  Statee  officers  in  Europe 
hold  four-star  NATO  jobs;  no  other  cotmtry 
holds  more  than  two. 

General  Andii  Beaufre,  who  brought  the 
nominal  infiuence  of  France  to  bear  cm 
NATO's  MUitary  Standing  Qraap.  has  de- 
scribed the  Group  as  "a  system  of  wheals 
without  power  revolving  almoat  andlaaaly 
around  queations  at  routine.'* 
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AnyoiM  oouM  praUet  tiM  randt  ot  ttiU  ar- 
mmt:  our  MATO  aSUm  do  no«  tnOtt 
nrtttmioa  on  banlMi4b«rla(.  ISmj  imi 
to  kMp  tlMlr  foTM  eonttllratlou  M  fuu 
■tnactli  ud  r— difi—. 

OoniMnd  wtth  Iti  NATO  «U1«.  tb*  United 
SteteB  bM  OM>l7  twto*  m  mt»  »  pwtsmtego 
of  Its  popotetlan  In  «1m  aniMd  (craw.  Hm 
Vnttod  States  apnOa  man  tlum  twloe  the 
paceenteca  of  Ite  gxoaa  national  praduet  on 
d«f MiM  than  most  of  CIw  iptbar  NATO  na- 
tions: mors  than  thrss  tlmss  ths  psroonti» 
of  Csnadft:  mora  tban  twlos  that  of  Wsst 
OsRnany,  Bslgtam  and  Osnmark;  oosHuid- 
a-half  ttanas  that  of  Britain  and  Otmos 
(8eo  TUHs  Xn). 

Onpposs  onr  own  dsfenss  and  qisiMllng 
effcrte  WMW  seated  to  a  Isrrt  moro  neaxty 
oomparabla  to  tha*  of  oar  sUles;  and  sop- 
poss  thsbs  WHfs  tnorsased  to  mora  dcatfy 
paraOsI  our  own.  Kntbovsn  and  Smith  f^m^ 
thsso  ealeolattais.  and  tbey  foond  that  w* 
woold  raducs  oar  annual  iliffimte  spandlnc 
by  mora  than  tS5  bOilon.  and  oouM  da- 
moblllaa  mora  than  a  million  troops.  rb»f 
did  no*  endona  saoh  a  radaction.  but  tha 
mmpartsen  is  InstrootlTa  as  to  what  oar 
aUlss  an  dotnc  in  tha  intanate  of  thMr  own 
Mourlty.  Ooovanily.  Mnthtwan  oaloulatad 
tha  Oatmans  alono  ~ooald  rsplaoa  half  of  oui 
dlTlalans  In  Smtopa  and  ^alf  of  our  air  wings 
haaldaa.  and  still  kaap  azpandltuiaa  undar  6 
paroent  of  thair  OMP.  lass  than  tha  par- 
oentaga  thay  vara  spandU^  in  1B«S,  and  stUl 


lass  than  tha  paroantaga  wa  ara  spandtna 
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■van  In  thass  nnaqoal  oinmnwtaneaa.  tha 

Ute  aspiass  doobte  about  bow  tha  XFnttad 
Statea  might  raaot  to  a  nuelaar  orMs  In  this 
praaant  era  of  apprmrtmata  Sovlat-Amarloan 
parity.  Thay  wc»der  whathar  wa  would  aotu- 
aUy  put  our  national  «»gi«rt^w»^H>  on  tha  Una 
for  thalr  aeotirlty. 

Wa  should  aearealy  ba  suiprlsad  at  thalr 
B>>>Blvlnci.  Wa  hava  known  in  Southaast 
A"*  maqy  of  tbe  asma  dillteultlaa  with 
alllaa  whosa  conndanoa  baa  baan  undsrmlnad 
by  aoononUc  and  mlUtary  dapandanoa  on  us. 
In  ■aropa.  as  long  as  NATO  obuntilss,  par- 
tloulaily  Oarmany,  havo  to  mount  lazga  off- 
aat  ooato  for  Ututad  Statas  troopa.  thay  wni 
°<t  pool  the  naoassary  raaomuaa  to  mann- 
faotura  tbelr  own  datamnt. 

To  strangthen  NATO.  Oannany  and  Brit- 
ain mnst  ahan  mora  aqultably  in  ite  stratagy 
anddadslon-maklng.  Tbla  may  ba  effactad 
undar  droumstanoss  In  whleh  Oatmany 
would  ooBtlnue  to  bara  no  nuetear  waapons 
on  Ita  tenltary.  and  tba  XTnltad  Statea  would 
oontlnua  to  malnfain  custody  of  tha  nuelaar 
axploalvaa  atoek|Mlad  in  Wastam  Buiopa. 

A  NATO  ooDf aranoa  on  }aint  dataciance 
should  ba  fadd  as  soon  as  posslbia  to  worlE 
out  p«tltlcal  atrangemaote  wblob  would  da- 
▼•lop  tba  rolaa  of  Oarmany  and  Britain  In 
tha  alllanoa.  We  Mwuld  aittamiH  to  bring 
France  Into  a  doaar  rdatkm  with  this  man 
integntad  aUlanoe.  Tba  Umtad  Statea  ahotdd. 


for  asampla,  take  the  inftlatln  m  preparing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Buropean  Suanma 
Commander. 

Would  we  by  thaaa  measures  tit  rlaklng  an 
InvolTemant  not  In  our  Intereste  and  Ini- 
tiated by  erente  we  could  not  Influenoe?  In 
tact,  ttils  ts  a  risk  wa  have  bean  ftkctng  in  oar 
complex  of  oonumtmente  in  Asia  and  tha 
Mlddla  Bast  slnoe  World  War  n.  We  baUan 
the  risk  would  not  ba  maaauiably  Ineteaaed. 
OBten  we  ban  been  mlataken  In  thfnwng  -^^ 
could  dlreot  sTante  in  thoaa  areas.  At  least  In 
Weatam  Buropa,  whan  we  ban  the  longest 
ataodlng  oultural  and  hlatorloal  ties,  with 
allies  iwho  ban  stable  gorammente  and  who 
do  not  pretend  to  ampin,  we  ought  to  be 
°"wt  prepared  to  forgo  the  Illusions  of 
hegemony. 

A  mora  integrated  Buropean  nuelaar  de- 
f enss  would  encourage  further  steps  toward 
Buropean  unity  to  a  greater  and  mon  i»- 
llable  eatant  than  the  praaaot  Amerioan  aoo- 
nonHo  and  atratagle  umbnUa  enr  can,  and  It 
would  do  «hla  beoaun  it  would  be  based  on 
sbared  reaponalbUitlaa. 

The  queatkm  at  issue  with  regard  to  troop 
reductions  Is  not  whathar  we  need  to  deploy 
American  troopa  to  kaap  our  Buropean  alllas 
calm  and  loyal.  Bather,  the  qneatlon  te 
whether — ^In  riew  of  our  nm^^i^j  msoiiroaa 
the  eridenca  of  our  critical  domaatte  needs 
outwalgfas  the  evidence  for  continuing  to 
deploy  a  huge  Amarlean  garrison  in  an  aoo- 
nomlcaUy  rerlnd  Burofw.  We  baiian  It  doaa. 
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lMCiud«  both  EUCOM  and  non-EUCOM  panonaal  and  dapaodants. 
TABLE  lt.-CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  IN  EUROfE:  NATO  AND  THE  WARSAW  PACT  I 
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UnitadStatai 3,161.000 

Total 6,0«2.52S 

THE  WARSAW  PACT 
COUNTRIES 
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■.orf .^  -....-.■-J i*^'  l!liLi"I"^r»***?''  ?!»»  i""*"  '">•"  *a  military  balanca  1970-71,  pro- 
••fadand  pvMiakad  by  tha  inabtata  for  Stritagjc Studie*  London  1970 

ml-^SlMSfL?!  ^llJI^.f^.  ?*^°  ""."*:!?•  •"  «*•  •«»<»Pt»n  that  in  attack  upon 
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teUVtS^aHMOoSitrLSli^^      '••"■  "*"■  •*'^  -"^  "S  F"«  "!S 
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TABLE  lll.-MILITARY  BUDGET  ASP««PERCENTAGE  0F4NP 
FOR  EACH  OF  THE  NATO  NATIONS-DEFENSE  EXPENOI 
TMKS-NATO  COUNTRIES 


Coantiy 


Parcant 
MiHtary  budiat        ofGNP 


Baisium 1721,538,000  3.0 

Canada 1.676,000,000  tO 

Danaark 365.187.000  Vi 

Franca 4,899,000.000  3.6 

Wastara Garmany„ 5,990,928.000  3.2 

Graaca 471,000.000  5.5 

IcaiMd Nona 

Italy 2.650,841,600  3.0 

Luxamboarf. 8,582.000  1.0 

Natharland* 1.113,304,000  16 

Norway 369,400,000  3.7 

Portupl 367,117,000  6.5 

Turkay 429.992.363  18 

UnitadKin|do« 5,471,959.200  5.0 


Nola:  U.S.  Oafensa  axpanditure*  are  eitimatad  at  7.4  parcant 
«f  GNP  in  fiscal  year  1971  and  6.8  percent  in  fiscal  year  1972. 


AID  FOR  EAST  PAKISTANI 
REFUGEIES 

Ifr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidait.  the  dvU 
war  In  East  Pakistan  has  produced  a 
tide  of  human  misery  and  death  un- 
equalled in  modem  timeB.  There  are  cur- 
rently some  7,000,000  East  Pakistani  ref- 
ugees in  India.  With  the  nund)er  con- 
tinuously mounting  as  tens  of  thousands 
of  rtfugees  enter  India  daily.  The  break- 
down of  civil  administration  and  normal 
^Temmeat  services  in  East  Pakistan 
threatens  major  famine  for  millions  over 
the  coming  mcmths. 

One  of  the  many  national  and  interna- 
tional voluntuy  agencies  assisting  the 
Government  of  mdla  in  conducting  re- 
lief programs  for  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple is  the  Americans  for  Childrens  Relief, 
formerly  Americans  for  Biafran  Relief. 
TUs  past  June,  ACR  announced  the 
launching  of  a  nationwide  drive  to  raise 
money  and  materials  to  aid  the  refugees 
in  Uidia.  Most  recently.  ACR  sent  29  tons 
of  food,  materials,  and  medicines  to  Cal- 
cutta. And  the  drive  continues. 

Americans  for  Childrens  Relief  Is  doing 
a  magnificent  Job,  Mr.  President,  and  be- 
cause of  the  broad  public  and  congres- 
sional interest  in  the  human  tragedy  be- 
ing produced  by  tiie  civil  war  In  Pakistan, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rxcoso  recent  press  releases  of  the 
ACR,  annotmclng  their  emergency  at>- 
peal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

Adt  PSSBS  RKLX&SX 

Oreenwich.  C30NN.,  July  23. — ^A  mercy 
cargo  of  29  tons  of  baby  foods,  shelter  ma- 
terials, and  medicines,  anives  In  Calcutta 
today  aboard  a  special  charter  relief  flight 
co-aponsored  by  Americans  fcr  Childrens 
Relief  (ACR)  and  Catholic  Relief  Servloee 
(CRS).  The  cargo,  valued  at  8214,554.  will 
provide  aid  to  thovisands  of  Pakistani  refu- 
gees who  have  fled  their  homeland  Into  India. 

The  25,000  jars  of  baby  food  donated  by 
ACR  will  feed  1,000  liables  for  one  month. 
The  IS  miles  of  polyvinyl  shelter  material 
sent  by  CRS  can  house  75.000  refugees  from 
the  monsoon  rains.  The  1400  pounds  of  in- 
jectible  antibiotics  provided  by  the  Catholic 
Medical  Mission  Board  total  26,000  doses. 

There  are  currently  Just  under  6  million 
Pakistani  refugees  in  India,  nearly  all  of 
whom  brought  with  them  no  extra  food, 
extra  clothing  or  provisions  to  shelter  them 
from  the  seasonal  rains. 


Monslgnor  Andrew  P.  Landl  (Deputy  Bxac- 
utlve  Director,  CBS)  and  AOB  sponson  Dave 
Bruback  (Jazz  pianist  and  oompoaer).  Dr. 
A.  B.  T.  Denuee  (director.  Old  Trinity 
Churcii)  and  Rabbi  Charles  Mmts  (TTnlon 
of  American  Hebnw  Congregations)  led  In- 
terf  alth  services  at  JPK  Intanuitlonal  Airport 
In  New  York  on  Monday  afternoon  at  load- 
ing time. 

ACR  Chairman  Chff  Robertson  announced 
A<^'s  nationwide  appeal  last  month  to  raise 
funds  for  support  of  XJS.  vcduntary  agencies, 
such  ss  CatboUc  R^lef  Servloee,  In  their  aid 
programs  with  refugees. 

(ftom  the  Westport  (Conn.)  News, 
July  9.  1071) 
AmaiCANs  roB  Crxloskm-'s  Rkuxt  Launcbxs 
Daiva  To  Am  PAKBTAins 

"Otir  children  are  aU  children.  Our  race 
is  the  human  race,"  Cliff  Robertson.  Chair- 
man of  Americans  for  Childrens  Relief  told 
a  press  conference  gathered  in  New  York 
City  as  he  launched  the  emergency  drive 
to  help  refugees  from  East  Pakistan. 

Sharing  the  dais  with  Mr.  Robertson  was 
Executive  Director  of  ACR  Mrs.  Candloe  Jor- 
dan of  Quentln  Road.  She  is  organizing  the 
nationwide  appeal  aimed  at  developing 
grassroots  support  for  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies working  In  India. 

"There  are  upwards  of  6  mlUlon  refugees 
from  East  Pakistan  now  in  India,  and  they 
have  Just  about  exhausted  all  available  sup- 
pUes  of  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  medi- 
cines," Mr.  Robertson  pointed  out. 

"Feeding  alone  will  cost  flom  $3J^-«4 
million  monthly  tor  Just  one  mlUlon  refu- 
gees." said  Mrs.  Jordan.  "This  does  not  oov. 
er  the  cost  of  medical  supplies,  transport  of 
materials  and  most  important  tents  for  shel- 
ter during  the  cold  monsoon  season." 

"While  the  chc^era  epidemic  has  l>een  hdd 
In  check  for  the  moment,  the  monsoon  rains 
raise  the  threat  of  widespread  typhoid  In- 
fection and  all  disease,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Jordan  also  pointed  out  that  barely 
six  months  after  the  devaatatlng  cyclones  and 
floods  In  East  Pakistan,  once  again  the  vul- 
nerable children,  women  and  cdd  people  sre 
exposed  to  the  cold  driving  monsoon  rains; 
drinking  from  contaminated  pools  and  walk- 
ing barefoot  300  miles  without  adequate  food 
or  water. 

AU  funds  raised  In  the  national  drive  will 
be  channeled  to  the  field  operations  through 
Catholic  Relief  Services  and  Church  World 
Service's  ecumenical  effort. 

Donations  should  be  sent  to  Americans 
for  CbUdrens  Relief.  P.O.  Box  4030,  Church 
St.  Station,  Mew  Yofk.  N.T.  10040. 

Bmkroem'CT  Afpcal 

Dkab  FUKin>:  Today  children  all  over  Amer- 
ica are  getting  ready  for  Summer  vacation. 
Bathing  suits  are  coming  out  of  closets. 
Camp  trunks  are  being  packed.  Parents  and 
grandparents  are  proiidly  atteiuUng  gradua- 
tion or  wedding  ceremonies. 

Today,  barely  slz  months  after  the  devas- 
tating cyclonea  and  floods  In  East  Pakistan, 
8  million  refugees  are  huddled  along  the 
1350-mlle  India-Pakistan  border,  expoaed  to 
the  cold  driving  monsoon  rains.  The  vul- 
tures hover  over  the  abandoned  corpse  of  a 
child,  his  hand  reaching  for  an  empty  bowl. 
"There  is  no  wood  for  the  Hindu  burial  cere- 
mony of  cremation,"  says  Newsweek. 

"Cholera  U  rampant,"  says  Life.  "They  are 
dying  In  such  ntimbers  we  can't  even  keep 
covmt.  BCany  have  walked  barefoot  for  300 
miles  without  adequate  food  or  water.  They 
drink  from  contaminated  pools,  and  the 
cholera  spreads.  Now  the  wet  season  will 
create  a  perfect  breeding  ground  for  typhoid, 
small  pox  and  polio."  As  always,  it  is  the 
children,  women  and  old  people  who  are 
most  vulnerable. 

What  can  we  do?  At  this  moment  ACB's 


emergency  medical  personnel  Is  not  needed 
by  the  World  Health  Organization.  The 
priorities  are: 

1.  Shelter — tents  and  tarpaulins. 

2.  Medical  suppUes  and  equipment. 

3.  Milk  stations,  children's  food  and 
special  care. 

4.  Clothing  and  domestic  utensils. 

ACR  Is  appealing  for  cash  donations  for 
these  prlorltlaa. 

When  tbe  Nigerla/Biafra  war  ended  eight- 
een months  ago,  we  fervently  hoped  never  to 
see  such  human  suffering  again.  At  that  time 
ACR  pledged  "whether  children  sre  yoiirs  or 
mine,  black  or  white,  Buddhlat  cx'  CathoUe, 
we  will  act  as  tbelr  advocates  and  bring  them 
relief  from  disasters  made  by  man  or  natura." 
We  aak  you  now  to  help  us  keep  that  pledga 

We  cannot  speak  in  niunbers.  There  is  no 
way  of  knowing  bow  many  lives  can  be  saved. 
But  If  all  of  us  reach  out  together,  we  know 
we  shall  save  some.  Tou  cared  before  ...  we 
ask  you  to  care  now.  Reach  out  and  give 
whatever  you  feel  you  can.  It  will  make  the 
difference  between  life  and  death  for  some 
Innocent  victims  of  this  staggering  human 
disaster. 

CainixcB  JoaoAX. 
Kxeeutive  Director. 


OEOROE  8HULTZ  ADDRESSES 
NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last  we^ 
the  Honorable  George  Shultz,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
delivered  an  Important  address  before 
the  National  Urban  League  Conf  ermce 
in  Detroit.  I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that 
the  text  of  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

PoKKULA  Foa  Pkogkkss:  Steadinkss  or 

PUBPOSB,  EMPHASIB  ON  RCSCI.T8 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  Invited  to 
speak  to  you  today.  I  come  with  a  particu- 
larly high  regard  for  Urban  League.  Yours  Is 
a  tradition  which  has  won  great  req>ect  from 
successive  national  administrations.  TlUs  ad- 
ministration is  no  different  from  thoee  which 
have  gone  l>efore  in  its  esteem  for  your  work. 

The  League's  tradition,  of  ooiuae,  owes  a 
great  deal  to  the  personal  style  of  Whitney 
Yotmg.  He  always  prided  hlmstif  on  apeak- 
Ing  the  truth  to  the  mighty.  And  he  did. 
Although  the  truth  was  not  necessarily  what 
policymakers  wanted  to  bear,  they  always 
listened  to  Whitney  Young.  Why  was  this  so? 
Well,  I  believe  there  are  two  reasons.  First, 
the  Urban  League  has  acquired  a  reputation 
for  persistent,  professional  application  to  the 
Job  on  hand. 

Whitney  Young  sought  less  to  make  news 
than  to  bring  about  change,  and  he  was  win- 
ing to  bear  the  crltlclslm  of  thoae  who  vsltied 
public  confrontation  over  quiet  aooompUsh- 
ment. 

Second,  when  dealing  with  government, 
Whitney  Young  always  acknowledged  a  range 
of  complex,  multiple  mterests  In  the  ">*""g 
of  national  policy.  He  didn't  overslmidlty,  and 
he  didn't  expect  Nirvana.  Oonssquantly,  ha 
was  taken  seriously.  And,  I  might  add,  he 
never  knew  the  despailr  of  some  who  for  a 
time  bad  seemed  to  ^ve  way  to  a  eujrtiorte 
vision  of  consummated  struggle,  sod  than 
lost  their  staying-power  when  they  dlsoov- 
ered  to  tbelr  dlsllluston  that  many  people  to- 
day are  l>ehavlng  very  much  as  they  did  yes- 
terday. The  urban  League  now  has  a  new 
Executive  Director,  Mr.  Vernon  Jordan.  TlM 
President  and  I  have  met  with  Mr.  Jordan 
and  conveyed  our  warm,  good  wishes  for  the 
continued  suocess  of  tbe  League  under  his 
direction. 

I  am  not  here  to  teU  you  how  much  «e  tn 
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this  Artmin1«tr»Uoo  !»▼•  dcB*.  nnr  to  prnaant 
•drertlaraMiite  for  ounelTas.  Tban  la  »  Und 
of  raflez  ttMut  govamment  fpfhfcwmwi  aonM- 
tlmM  yleid  to,  of  •ppstMudUnc  thMt  imilitnrft 
narrowly  and  Mytac.  la  affect.  "tUa  Is  what 
Wy*  done  for  you."  It  la  not  my  puipoae  to 
give  that  kind  of  speech,  for  I  find  It  t>oth 
oondaaoending  and  Innonalafnt  with  thla  Ad- 
mlnlstratloa's  phUoaopby  of  letting  our  per- 
f ormuioe  speak  for  Itaalf.  I  am  1m>«  to  talk 
about  the  functions  of  government  In  a  trou- 
tilsaniiifi  time. 

We  In  the  national  Admlnlstratloii  most 
somrtiow  chart  an  orderly  path  through  an 
ambivalent,  disorderly  time.  Our  duty  In 
these  times  Is  to  provide  leadership  aad  pur- 
poee  In  the  face  of  manifest  ocmpleKlty.  We 
must  acknowledge  at  the  outset  tbm  dlsen- 
ohAntment  which  people  feel  towards  gov- 
ernment— ^not,  I  might  add.  Just  towards  the 
Axnerlpan  government,  for  the  same  skepti- 
cism Is  felt  by  people  throughout  the  world 
towards  goveramenu  which  have  disap- 
pointed lofty  hopes,  failed  to  provide  a  sense 
of  security,  and  let  things  get  out  of  control. 
There  was  a  time  when  throughout  the  west- 
em  world  there  was.  If  anything,  too  much 
faith  In  government,  based  upon  a  convic- 
tion that  government  would  smite  the  Inter- 
ests, curb  selflshnesi  and  care  for  basic  needs 
at  no  cost.  Now  we  are  perhaps  reaping  the 
whirlwind  for  daring  to  expect  so  much.  Ex- 
cessive belief  In  government,  as  Petw 
Druoker  has  pointed  out,  can  be  a  roman- 
tic escape,  a  kind  of  IrresponslbiUty. 

Well,  how  can  we  best  proceed  from  here— 
what  are  the  tasks  of  leadership  today? 

The  first  task  of  leadership  la  to  light  the 
way.  We  need  a  combination  of  vision.  real- 
Ism,  and  determination  not  only  at  the  top, 
where  we  have  It.  not  only  in  the  TTrban 
League,  where  we  have  It.  but  all  through  the 
many  centers  of  power  and  Influence  that 
characterize  the  United  States. 

A  second  task  of  leadership  is  to  recognise 
at  home,  as  we  have  In  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
abroad,  that  o»ir  centralized  government  Is 
not  super-competent  and  that  we  must  be 
selective  and  restrained  about  where  we  di- 
rect the  energies  of  national  government. 
The  experience  of  the  19«0'8  has  taught  us, 
for  example,  that  there  are  things  the  Ind- 
eral government  can  do  tor  the  cities  and 
there  are  things  that  cities,  when  provided 
with  flexible  funds,  can  best  do  for  them- 
selves. When  the  din  of  crisis  and  the  rhet- 
oric of  disaster  are  heard,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  too  often  Inclined  to  respond 
with  a  new  bureaucracy.  No  sooner  Is  a  new 
problem  discovered  than  a  new  national  pro- 
gram Is  created  to  deal  with  It. 

This  impulse  led  to  a  tenfold  Increase  In 
Federal  grant  programs  from  a  total  of  44  In 
1»«0  to  nearly  500  by  1970.  Natloiial  govem- 
msnt  should  resist  tbe  temptation  to  devise 
new  buraauoradea,  new  regulations,  and 
more  Federal  controls,  where  money  will  do. 
™»  Is  the  pbUosai>hy  behind  wtifare  r»- 
Itarm.  rsvenae-ehartng,  and  ooatraots  with  an 
ootstandlng  and  somstlmee  critical  organisa- 
tion like  the  Urban  League. 

A  third  taak  of  leadership  Is  to  cut  the 
itMtorlcal  overkill.  Of  course,  national  affairs 
can  become  partisan  and  occasionally  acri- 
monious, and  It  Is  sometlmas  difficult  for 
oOolals— -and  not  just  Government  officials — 
to  avoid  claiming  too  much  for  thetr  efforts 
and  profXMSls  for  making  too  mticti  of  their 
criticisms.  But  we  In  the  Administration  aie 
Tnaking  the  attempt  to  keep  our  promises  In 
line  with  the  posslblUUee  at  hand  and  to 
build  credibility  by  deUverlng  the  goods. 

A  fourth  task  of  leadenhlp  Is  to  coo^m- 
hend  the  many  Interests  which  are  affected 
t>y  national  poUoy  and  let  aU  know  that  they 
are  heard,  considered,  and,  if  possible,  ac- 
commodated. No  group  Interested  In  partic- 
ipating in  our  national  life  wlU  be  frocen 
oat. 

We  sometimes  hear  It  said  that  changes 
oome  about  very  slowly  in  the  XTtilted  States. 
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Tet,  wlio  oouM  have  predicted  ten  or  even 
avo  ymn  ago  that  aa  American  Presideiit 
would  propose  a  system  cT  Xaaaam  suppie- 
Btsnts  rtiwlgneil  through  inconttvea  as  well  as 
requiremants  to  move  po(^>la  off  weUWe  nils 
and  onto  payroUa?  Now,  we  are  vary  dose  to 
wacdng  Boolx  legislation.  Wbo  could  have 
ImsglnM  lass  than  a  decade  tp.  when  IIMI- 
care  was  a  banHng  controversy,  that  a  oon- 
■eosua  to  ccmptoto  a  system  oC  health  lasur- 
anee  on  a  naittncial  scale  would  emerge, 
making  it  very  Ukaly  to  coma  about  within 
the  oaar  future?  Who,  «~*«'it  t>aok  \xpaik  an 
\mhi4ipy  legacy  o<  tatttflraeas.  reslstaaoa  aad 
even  violence  would  have  jnedlcted  that  in 
the  1970-71  aobool  year  more  than  4  mlUioti 
Southern  children  would  make  the  tnasition 
troBo.  dual  to  unitary  educational  -yrtitrnt 
largely  without  fanfare  and  without  tur- 
moil? 

The  American  people  are  more  open  to 
change  than  numy  are  willing  to  acknowl- 
edgs.  But  they  are  unwining  to  be  Ignored 
by  their  government  in  devlMiv  the  changes 
ttiet  will  have  to  live  with.  Mecbanlsms  of 
change  must  acknowledge  the  pliirallsm  of 
the  Amerlcaa  pioueas,  and  must  build  in 
means  of  par^otpatlon,  oonsultatlon  aad 
conflict  resolution.  The  new  leadership  rao- 
ognlass  that  many  people  will  cooperate  in 
<d>ange  if  they  are  not  angered  or  threatened, 
If  they  are  honestly  Informed  of  objectives, 
and  if  they  are  assured  about  their  own 
status  and  well-being. 

In  a  cUmaite  of  pessimism  and  negotiation 
w«  must  concentrate  on  Instruments  of  af- 
flrmaUon.  'mere  was  a  time  when  the  lan- 
guage or  guut  and  anger  was  pechape  ap- 
prcfwlata  in  creating  tbe  moral  and  emo- 
tlonal  oUmate  necessary  to  pees  long  over- 
dus  legislation.  A  ssnse  o*  guUt  can  induce 
a  useful  catbands  and  a  momentarily  deep 
oommltoient.  However,  guilt  is  less  effective 
tn  IsMUllng  the  sustamed  resolution  necee- 
^kry  day  in  and  day  out  to  Tw^xng  equaUty 
•«i  Mospted  laet  of  American  life.  TWs  Ad- 
ministration is  motivated  to  act  foroefidly 
tn  the  field  of  clvU  rights  not  out  of  a  feeing 
of  guUt  but  from  a  sense  of  respcmsUaillty.  a 
steady-as-you  go  commttmait  to  dvll  rights 
ss  an  enduring  priority  of  national  concern. 
The  Nation  Is  conmiltted  by  its  laws  and 
conscience  to  eliminating  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  overcocnlng  Its  effects.  The  President 
fully  shares  tihls  commitment.  In  the  words 
of  his  Inaugural  address:  "No  man  can  be 
free  whUe  his  neighbor  Is  not  To  go  for- 
ward at  all  is  to  go  forward  together.  This 
means  black  and  whlto  together,  as  one  na- 
tion, not  two." 

We  further  believe  tha,t  tn  this  area,  as  m 
others,  lasting  success  depends  upon  sdber- 
ence  to  the  principles  of  leadership  I  have 
mentioned:  ssttlng  the  goals,  making  sure 
the  Federal  programs  already  in  place  work 
effectively,  avoiding  Inflammatory  rhetoric, 
and  involving  au  affected  people  in  the  proc- 
ess of  building  a  better  life. 

TOus,  in  acting  to  assure  equitable  em- 
ploymMit  of  mlnorltieB  in  federally  financed 
construction,  the  Labor  Department  pre- 
fers voluntary  "hometown  plans,"  which 
give  all  parties  a  stake  in  s\icces8.  to  federal- 
ly Unposed  plans  of  the  type  orlglnaUy  used 
In  Philadelphia.  But  there  must  be  a  will- 
ingness. If  tbe  hometoim  eolutton  doesnt 
work,  to  develop  and  Implement  a  federal 
plan,  as  we  have  done  In  Wasblngton,  At- 
lanta, St.  Louis,  and  San  ftunclsco. 
^  In  working  with  the  large-scale  transition 
flrom  dual  to  imltary  school  systems  In  the 
South  Isst  fall,  the  Administration  encour- 
aged local  participation  by  establishing  bl- 
radal.  tnoadly  repreeentatlve  State  Advisory 
Oommltteee  in  seven  of  the  affected  etates. 
The  Ocanmlttees  wlU  be  active  again  this 
fan  and,  I  am  sure,  will  continue  to  be  help- 
ful to  all  concerned — white  and  black,  par- 
ents and  teachers,  but  most  e^)oclally  stu- 
dents. For.  as  the  President  has  emphasized 
many  times,  the  students  sre  the  ones  who 


count,  tbe  name  of  the  game  is  a  flrst-idass 
sducstkn  avallabto  to  everyone. 

In  the  area  of  aodal  services,  we  havw  en- 
tered Into  a  partnership  with  the  TTiban 
league  involving  commitments  for  contracts 
Oiat  will  draw  on  the  special  talents  of  the 
m^  and  women  of  the  TTrban  League  In 
opening  up  new  opportunities  throughout 
America.  Tour  independent  Judgment  a-nd 
your  Impartial,  constructive  criticism  can 
"arv*  the  natarmal  interest  not  neoeoarily 
by  ^iprovtng  of  all  we  do,  but  by  objec- 
tively evaluating  our  performance. 

We  believe  tbait  for  tbe  most  part  we  have 
the  dvll  rights  Isgislation  we  require.  Tbe 
x'Md  la  no*  for  sow  programs  or  prohibitions 
bo*  for  tbe  win  and  tbe  managerial  strength 
to  make  tbe  ones  we  have  work.  Where  new 
legtolatton  is  rsqulred,  tbe  President  has  not 
hesitated  to  propose  It,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
"^Itwat  for  glJl  billion  to  lend  a  helping 
baodto  cotnmunltles  engaged  In  school  de- 
•agregatlon.  not  Just  in  the  South,  where 
progress  has  been  remarkable,  but  In  the 
North  as  waU. 

The  leadership  which  I  have  described  rec- 
ognizes that  we  will  not  reach  our  nn^nmit 
goals  overnight.  To  do  that  Is  not  within 
the  power  of  government.  In  part  because 
It  turns  away  from  the  rhetoric  of  tmattaln- 
able  objectives,  our  approach  seems  unex- 
citing. A  posture  of  reetratnt,  responslbUlty 
and  quiet  i4>plloaUon  to  the  national  bus- 
iness Is  difficult  to  »*>«tn»Jiin  in  a  <»'«»«' «^t* 
charged  with  passion.  But  the  President  be- 
lieves, as  I  do,  that  it  is  the  only  approach 
that  will  enable  us  to  move  firmly  and 
steadily  forward  together. 

We  fully  undentand  the  scope  of  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  responslbUltles  Imposed  by 
It.  We  are  going  to  carry  out  thoee  reepoosl- 
buitles — not  by  exhortation,  not  by  public 
relaUoDs,  not  by  wishful  thinking,  but  by 
consistent  poUdee  toward  a  lasting  peace, 
toward  economic  growth  with  stability,  and 
by  a  steady  determination  that  equal  oppor- 
tunity be  given  genuine  meaning  in  tht^ 
nation. 

Those  of  you  familiar  with  sailing  know 
what  a  toUtale  1»— a  strip  of  cloth  tied  to  a 
mast  to  show  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 
A  captain  has  the  choice  of  steering  his 
ship  by  the  telltale,  following  the  prevailing 
winds,  or  to  steer  by  the  oompass. 

In  a  democracy,  we  must  keep  our  eye  on 
the  telltale,  but  we  must  set  our  course  by 
the  ■^Tnpann. 

In  gaining  new  horizons  of  opportunity  for 
all  Amertcans,  working  closely  with  the  peo- 
ple who  know  best  how  to  make  genuine 
progress,  we  wlU  hear  and  heed  the  voice 
that  says,  "steady  as  you  go." 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  ADMDOSTRA- 
TION-S  TWO-CHINA  POLICY 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  by  the  administra- 
tion's decision  today  to  pursue  a  "Two 
China"  policy  with  respect  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  the  United  Nations. 

This  Is  yet  another  instance  of  "too 
little,  too  late"  in  our  China  policy. 
Again,  we  failed  to  recognize  the  reality 
of  China  In  the  modem  world. 

The  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  on 
Taiwan  does  not  represent  China.  Since 
1949,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
controlled  the  overwhelming  bulk  of 
China's  people  and  territory.  It  Is  the 
only  legitimate  government  of  China, 
and  It  should  be  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative of  China  In  the  United  Nations. 
Surely,  the  United  States  cannot  expect 
the  People's  R^ubllc  of  China  to  enter 
the  United  Nations  and  sit  side  by  side 
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with  r^resentatlves  of  the  government 
that  was  overthrown  In  the  fniin^im 
revolution  a  generation  ago. 

Now  we  claim  to  welcome  Peking  Into 
the  United  Nations,  but  only  on  terms 
that  are  Incompatible  with  Its  own  ob- 
vious existence  as  the  OoTeniment  of 
China.  I  do  not  regard  that  as  a  genuine 
welcome.  Neither  will  Peking,  nor  the 
very  large  number  of  states  that  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  govemment  that 
controls  the  world's  largest  population 
and  Its  third  largest  lEind  mass  must  be 
represented  in  the  United  Nations  If  that 
organization  is  to  play  a  meaningful  role 
on  all  the  vast  problems  confronting  the 
world  community,  especially  in  the  area 
of  nuclear  arms  control.  Tragically,  by 
what  ever  formula  of  dual  representation 
today's  policy  Is  labelled — whether  "Two 
Chinas"  or  "One  China-One  Taiwan"— It 
will  be  seen  as  yet  another  tactic  de- 
signed by  the  United  States  to  keep  Pe- 
king out  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  administration's  tactic  of  seeking 
to  resist  the  departure  of  Taiwan  from 
the  United  Nations  by  declaring  It  an 
"important  question"  will  probaWy  not 
prevail — at  least  for  long.  If  it  should 
prevail,  It  will  succeed  In  keeping  the 
real  government  of  China  from  entering 
the  United  Nations.  If  the  tactic  fails, 
then  Peking  will  take  its  rightful  place 
in  the  UJ^.  against  the  will  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  will  have  suffered  a  de- 
feat, with  all  the  risks  that  such  a  de- 
feat would  represent  for  the  attitude  of 
the  American  public  toward  the  United 
Nations  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

In  either  event,  the  administration's 
decision  will  surely  Jeopardize  our  evolv- 
ing relations  with  Peking,  relations  that 
the  administration  has  been  striving  to 
improve.  If  this  is  the  kind  of  decision 
we  make  on  the  relatively  straightfor- 
ward question  of  China's  representation 
in  the  TJN.,  how  can  we  expect  a  realistic 
solution  to  the  much  more  diCBcult  ques- 
tions of  normalizing  our  own  diplomatic 
relations  with  Peking? 

For  more  than  two  decades,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  rigidly  pursued  a  one- 


China  policy,  but  always  It  was  the 
wrong  China.  Now,  at  last,  when  we  axe 
within  reach  of  our  goal  of  embracing 
a  one-China  policy  that  has  the  right 
China,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be 
lured  astray  by  the  Illusory  appeal  of  a 
two-China  policy. 


REPORT  ON  WORLD  REFUGEE 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees — USCR— re- 
cently issued  its  annual  report  on  world 
refugee  problems.  As  In  past  years,  the 
report  contains  a  census  of  the  home- 
less throughout  the  world,  which  dramat- 
ically underscores  a  simple  fact— that 
the  troubles  of  our  time  are  taking  a 
growing  toll  in  the  flight  of  pec^le  from 
conflict  and  oppression.  All  over  the 
world  people  are  on  the  move. 

The  report  goes  on  to  describe  the  par- 
ticular problems  facing  refugees  in  dif- 
ferent areas  around  the  world,  the  many 
governmental  and  private  efforts  being 
made  to  solve  them,  and  the  continuing 
need  for  even  greater  efforts  In  behalf 
of  our  suffering  fellow  man.  It  also  calls 
special  attention  to  those  natioaal  and 
international  volimtary  agencies  which 
are  devoting  a  major  portion  of  their 
efforts  to  assisting  these  refugees. 

In  issuing  its  annual  report,  the  USCR 
performs  an  important  public  service.  I 
want  to  commend  the  organisation — and 
its  executive  vice  president.  Dr.  R.  Norris 
Wilson — for  their  continuing  efforts  In  a 
significant  area  of  international  concern. 

I  think  the  current  report  of  the  USCR 
will  be  of  Interest  to  Senators.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  r^wrt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WosLD  Rxrma  Rxpokt 

A    WOKIJ>    ni    CONTLICT 

Since  1946.  the  year  when  the  United  Na- 
tions was  organized,  there  have  been  eeventy- 
flve  wars.  To  most  of  us.  violence  and  enmity 
have  become  so  large  a  part  of  our  dally  life 
that  we  are  almost  unaware  of  It.  Most  of 


us  have  now  forgotten  most  of  the  ware  to 
this  awful  catelogue,  but  their  victims  bavw 
not  forgotten. 

Not  covmting  the  dead  and  wounded,  not 
counting  the  uncountable  casualties  of  the 
fighting  Itself,  we  know  that  there  remain 
today  17,587,406  refugees  who  are,  in  vary 
large  part,  the  casualties  of  a  world  in  con- 
flict. Of  course,  many  millions  of  refugees 
have  been  resettled  and  are  no  longer  refu- 
gees, but  from  the  wars'  awful  toll  others 
have  been  forced  to  take  their  places  in  tbiM 
grim  roster  of  hvunan  suffering.  In  the  last 
seven  years  since  1984,  the  total  refugee 
population  of  the  world  has  grown  from 
7,910,300  to  17,587,406. 

If,  because  violence  has  become  a  part  of 
our  daUy  environment,  we  have  forgotten 
moet  of  the  wars  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  we  now  recall,  even  more  palnfolly. 
that  most  of  us  have  forgotten  their  vlotlms. 
We  believe  that  there  Is  a  relationship  be- 
tween our  warring  and  the  niunber  of  refu- 
gees in  the  world. 

In  any  event,  the  shocking  nvonber  of 
refugees  on  every  continent  Is  tragic  evidence 
of  man's  inability  to  manage  himself,  his  re- 
ligion, his  poUtlcs  and  his  hxmgerB  wltb  due 
concern  for  his  f eUow  rrmn 

THE  T7js.  coidcrrrxK  ros  BxrDOBts 

1.  Provides  through  ito  World  Befugee  Be- 
port,  current  comprehensive  and  authorita- 
tive date  on  refugee  situations  throughout 
the  world;  ^^ 

2.  Maintains  a  referral  swvlce  tat  refugees, 
former  refugees,  relatives  or  refugees,  and 
citizens  interested  or  Involved  In  Individual 
refugee  situations; 

8.  Acte  as  an  Information,  n^tgrtn  *ti^|  aerv- 
lee  agency  for  the  more  than  70  American 
Volimtary  ocganiwaons  engaged  in  Befu- 
gee Assistancs  Programs; 

4.  Seeks  flnanclal  support  for  the  Befugee 
service  activities  of  Tbe  United  Nations  and 
the  work  of  American  non-govemnuntal 
Bgendes; 

6.  Assists  the  United  Nations  refugee  agen- 
cies by  providing  them  publldty  asslstaace 
in  the  United  States; 

6.  Serves  as  an  Information  center  for  tbe 
mass  media; 

7.  Furnishes  Individual  studente.  collies, 
universities,  and  secondary  echoed  with 
educational  materials  on  the  world  refuges 
problem;  , 

8.  Makes  flnanclal  grante  to  operating 
agencies  according  to  the  availability  of  Ite 
funds  for  special  emergency  projects  pro- 
posed by  tbe  agendes. 
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AimicA — ipso:    s.to«,ais — ipto:    i,7m,tio 

l>urln«  tb«  fighting  In  Nigeria,  rwponalble 
officials  said  that  there  were  8,600,000  per- 
sona dlq>laoed  from  their  hooMB  and  field*— 
In  other  words  refugees,  within  Nigeria.  It 
was  also  true  that  large  numbers  of  pereons 
fled  or  were  traoqwrted  to  nelgiiboilng  states 
where  they  sought  asylum. 

Now  the  fighting  Is  over.  Strlotly  speak- 
Ing,  these  people  an  no  longer  refugees 
and  the  total  number  of  refugees  In  Africa 
In  the  1971  Report  Is  reduced  by  this  num- 
ber. We  do  not  j"""""*  that  all  of  thoae  dis- 
placed by  the  fighting  are  now  resettled. 
There  continues  to  be  wide-spread  need  for 
relief  and  rehabUltaUoD  services.  The  Ni- 
gerian Oovemment,  together  with  church  or- 
ganlzaUons  and  others  within  Nigeria  and 
from  abroad,  are  mfciTvt^iwjwg  |^  wide  range 
program  of  emergencp  nutritional,  and  med- 
ical as  weU  as  long  range  reconstruction. 

As  to  the  Sudan,  a  strong  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Sudanas*  Oovemment  to  encour- 
age and  effect  the  repatriation  of  Southern 
Sudanese  to  their  formar  homes  remains 
ineffective.  The  flow  of  refugees  out  of  the 
Southern  Sudan  Into  Sthlopla,  tTganda,  Con- 
go and  the  Central  African  Republic  has  rad- 
ically decreased  but  continues. 


Klsewhere  In  this  Bepoct  ("The  Uncount- 
ed." V^  »).  w»  have  referred  to  the  n«w 
forced  exodus  of  non-TTgandlan  urboui  work- 
ers from  Kenya  to  Uganda.  Hie  deportation 
of  non-natlonals  from  Ohana  Is  ^"^  noted. 

Southern  African  student  migrants,  many 
of  them  In  the  ci^tltal  dUes  of  Bast  Afriea. 
while  their  nimibers  are  small,  are  Increas- 
ingly demcMallnd.  Strong  efforts  are  being 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  young  men 
and  women  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  an 
Increasing  flow  from  Southern  Africa. 

It  Is  a  soiirce  of  deep  satlsfttetlcm  that  the 
programs  of  the  United  Nattons  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  In  rural  rssettlemsnt 
continue  to  provide  homes  and  stff-cupport 
for  many  thousands  of  rural  rafugees.  De- 
tailed Information  about  these  programs  Is 
available  from  both  the  United  States  Com- 
mittee for  Refugees  and  the  OOoe  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Conmilsslonsr  for 
Refugees,  United  NaUons  Plasa,  New  York. 
N.T.  10017. 

The  marked  and  tragic  Inorease  In  the 
number  of  refugees  in  Asia  Is  due  to  the 
new  fighting  in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  We  also 
have  a  mon  accurate  ^tpralsal  of  the  war^ 
effect  on  the  entire  dvU  peculation  In  South 
Vietnam.  We  all  now  have  some  soUd 


for  hope  that  peace  may  come  to  TiMiwttKiwa 
and  the  disruption  of  life  In  the  countries 
of  that  area  may  cease. 

When  the  fitting  stops,  then  wUl  be  Im- 
mense need  for  rtflef  and  recbostructlan 
services  of  all  kinds — needs  now  sstlmatsd 
to  Involve  an  eq>endlture  of.  pcthaaa,  two 
biUlon  dtdlars  a  year. 

Another  major  factor  In  the  Increase  at 
refugee  population  in  Asia  is  the  tsrrlfale 
tragedy  In  BMt  Pakistan.  Within  the  period 
under  review,  a  typhoon  In  the  Bay  of  Bencal 
took  800,000  Uves  and  Mt  8.000,000  hom^ 
1W-  ClvU  war,  which  began  In  Mand  1071 
has  so  far  resulted  in  the  flight  of  more  tii«» 
3,000,000  Into  — ^^^  ^^ 


*^'*o™ — J»«o:  ssa,ais — ipto:  ssa,«sT 
During  the  period  under  review,  we  note 
some  increasas  In  the  flow  of  iwfugeea  fnoi 
Itestem  Xurope  to  the  Wea*.  partleutelT 
from  Hungary. 

tanoe.  according  to  our  reports,  is  now 
noetvlng  rtfugees  from  BraaU,  Argenttna 
and  Oreeoe.  Refugees  from  these  ooontiMa 
have  also  found  asylum  In  othw  ebuntrtaa 
of  Western  Xurope.  A  special  problem  In 
Ranee,  wiilch  has  always  been  hoqittable 
to  refugees  and  now  hM  a  total  of  160.000, 
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Is  the  arrival  of  very  young  Poartugeae  (16 
yean  ol  age)  who  migrate  In  order  to  avoid 
conscription  in  the  Portuguese  foroes. 

A  major  factor  In  the  zeduoUon  of  the 
total  number  of  refugees  mnnted  In  Europe 
Is  our  adjustment  In  the  number  of  Span- 
lards  In  France  who  were  refugeea  from  the 
fighting  In  1837.  Other  adJOitmMits  down- 
ward reflect  the  Integration  and  resettle- 
ment of  refugees  during  the  past  year. 

xmOLK  KAST — 1960:   1,819,887 — ISTO:  1^00,674 

The  change  In  numbers  of  refugees  In  the 
Middle  East  while  not  m^**^.  does  show  a 
ooatinulng  Increase  In  the  numbers  of  Pales- 
tinian refugee^  r^orted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  tt  Works  Agency.  These  figures 
however,  do  not  show  the  tragic  fact  that  In 
East  Jordan,  many  refugees  have  become  ref- 
ugees for  the  third  and  fourth  time. 

The  flghUng  in  Jordan,  which  is  the  reason 
for  this  tragic  fact,  is  a  new  factor  In  the 
Middle  Bast  scene.  It  was  a  frustrated  efTort 
to  gain  recogikltl<m  of  the  fact  that  the  Pales- 
tinians are  a  people  whose  right  to  self  deter- 
mination has  been  ignored. 

The  refugee  problem  is  a  Palestinian  pnM)- 
lem  and  the  Palestinians  are  trying  to  es- 
tablish the  right  and  propriety  of  speaking 
for  themselves.  The  effort  was  rooted  In 
despair  and  Its  effect  moetly  nullified  by  the 
shock  tactics  employed.  Attention  was  fo- 
cused on  the  hijacking  and  not  on  the 
substance  of  the  message.  The  unheard  mes- 
sage was  simply  that  the  Palestinians  regard 
themselves  as  a  people  with  a  historic  Iden- 
tity, which  Is  neither  Jordanian,  Egyptian, 
Syrian  or  Lebanese,  and  that  their  right  to 
speak  for  themselves  and  share  responsibility 
and  iMmoraMy  In  the  determination  of  their 
future  had  been  denied  them. 

Israel  continues  to  receive  migrants  ttoax 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  Israeli  Oor- 
emment's  yearbook  for  1969  and  1970  states 
thAt  there  were,  betweeu  January  and  Sep- 
tember 1960,  27.031  mlgrante  from  all  oon- 
tlnents.  The  yearbook  does  not  refer  to  theee 
persons  as  refugees.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  that  many  of  them  have  migrated  to 
Israel  as  a  result  of  persecution  and  the  loss 
of  dvU  rights  In  their  farmer  homelands. 

We  know  also  that  there  are  a  good  mar.y 
persons  of  Jewish  descent,  who  are  In  the 
process  of  migration  to  countries  other  than 
Israel. 


-isss;  a.9eo.st6 — 1970: 

1,807,S18 

The  total  refugee  population  In  the  West- 
ern Heml^here  In  this  Report,  is  the  result 
of  our  Judgment  In  respect  to  tirfoan  migrants 
m  the  Argentine  (see  "The  Uncounted."  page 
0) .  It  to  aleo  effected  by  new  InformaUcm  in 
regard  to  the  number  and  location  of  retfu- 
geee  from  Baltl. 

The  40336  refugees  repotted  by  the  Oov- 
emment  «f  EI  Salvador  are  of  El  Salvadorean 
ethnic  origin.  They  had  Uved  In  Honduras 
for  years.  If  not  generatloiiB,  axMl  they  re- 
cently have  been  driven  out  of  theit  Country 
as  a  xesuH  c(  oivU  atrlf  e. 

There  are  reported  to  be  approzlmaAely  15.- 
000  young  Amertoan  men  who  have  been  ac- 
corded "buQded  Immigrant"  etatus  In  Canada 
We  do  not  list  Xtnemt  persons  as  refugees  be- 
cause we  brieve  the  reason  for  their  migra- 
tion is  not  reoognleed  In  any  deflnKloci  o< 
refuged  status  of  which  we  are  aware. 

"THS   UMUUUMIKU** 

The  statletleal  review  of  refugees  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  takes  no  account  of  sev- 
eral groope  of  people  whoee  plight  and  need 
Is  as  grievous  as  the  pll^t  of  the  refugees 
enumerated.  "Hie  private  volimtary  agencies 
In  the  TTnlted  etatee  and  around  the  world, 
as  well  as  govammental  and  intergovern- 
mamtal  crganlaatloDs.  are  engaged  In  meet- 
ing human  need  astotng  from  whatever  cause. 
In  addition  to  «be  refugees  Meted  In  the  le- 
pert.  teUef  sorvloee  are  extended  to  the  fol- 
lowing groups: 


Disatter  relief  vietitiu 
The  curreut  and  most  useful  definition  of 
refugees  Includes  persons  who  are  out  of  their 
'^isusl  place  of  atwde"  and  cannot  cr  will  not 
return  thereto.  The  victim  at  an  earthquake, 
flood  or  other  natural  rtlnaster  Is,  therefore. 
just  as  miich  a  refugee  as  Is  the  pei'eem  who 
has  fled  from  his  homeland  becaiise  of  mili- 
tary operations  or  persecution. 

Refugees  from  natiiral  disasters  are  not  In- 
eluded  In  the  statistical  tabulation.  One  rea- 
son for  this  Is  that  their  dlqposMSslon  from 
their  homes  is  less  permanent,  and  they  have 
not  lost  their  citizenship.  Nevertheless,  their 
need  for  emergency  relief  services  is  urgent, 
and  the  same  agendee  concerned  with  the 
long  range  problem  of  resettling  political 
refugees  are  de^ly  Involved  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  refugees  from  natural  disasters. 

In  1970,  the  Disaster  Relief  Division  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (UjS. 
State  Dept.)  and  the  private  agencies  were 
Involved  In  fifty-one  majo^  disasters — earth- 
quakes, floods,  droTights.  '^bere  were  a  total 
of  72,916  persons  killed  In  these  disasters  and 
11,743,000  victims  needing  emergency  relief 
The  earthquake  In  Peru  alone  killed  66,794 
and  left  3,139,703  homeless  or  otherwise  In 
need  ot  emergency  help.  These  figures  do  not 
include  that  East  Pakistan  typhoon  which 
left  over  300,000  dead  and  3300.000  victims 
homeless  and  In  need. 

Returnees 

There  Is  an  Increasing  number  of  persons 
who  are  being  deported  to  the  countries  of 
their  ethnic  origin.  Indians  who  have  lived 
In  Burma — eome  for  several  generations — or 
have  lived  in  Ceylon  or  the  countries  In  Bast 
Africa,  are  being  returned  to  India.  Ofteo 
their  properties  are  conflacated  before  their 
deportation  and  they  arrive  In  great  need. 
Tlie  question  of  their  citizenship  Is  not  In- 
v(dved.  but  their  relocation  and  Integration 
Is  a  dUOcult  and  painful  procees  In  view  of 
their  economic  harrtAlp. 

India,  which  has  prcA>ably  the  most  com- 
plicated refugee  problem  In  the  world,  does 
what  it  can  to  be  helpful  to  these  returnees, 
but  India  la  a  poor  country  which  has  opened 
Ks  hand  and  heart  to  many  thousands  of 
refugees  from  Tibet  and  East  Pakistan  In 
q>lte  of  the  poverty  of  its  own  people.  We 
believe  that  the  number  of  persons  In  this 
return  migration  for  India  alone  Is  probably 
close  to  one-half  million. 

In  Africa  a  similar  problem  exists.  It  Is  re- 
ported ttiait  many  thousands  have  been  ex- 
p^ed  In  recent  months  from  Uganda  Into 
Kenya.  They  are  persons  who  m&j  have  lived 
for  generations  In  Uganda  and  now  come  Into 
Kenya  as  farced  repatriates.  The  Ugandan 
nation  has  been  very  generous  and  aooommo- 
datlng  to  many  thousands  of  refugees,  lbs 
country  has  ample  unsettled  land  and  has 
welcomed  refugees  for  rural  resetttement.  For 
example,  there  are  almost  70.000  Bnmndeee 
of  the  Watual  Tribe,  who  fied  from  tribal  wars 
In  their  own  nation  eome  years  ago.  Uganda 
has  also'  weloomsd  Sudaness  refugees  Into 
ruial  rseettlemsnt  projsots.  They  are  an  agri- 
cultural people  and  have  beoosne  quickly  self - 
sufficient.  But  the  persons  of  Kenyan  dssosat 
now  being  forced  out  of  Uganda  are  competi- 
tors In  the  strug^s  for  urban  employment. 
Uganda  has  a  population  of  S.000.000  and  an 
urban  work  force  of  only  300,000,  eo  that 
coaq>e41tkHi  for  Jobs  is  severe. 

Before  tb»  antl-forelgner  campaign  began 
last  tail,  Kenyans  held  approximately  ten 
percent  of  the  avaUable  Jobe  In  Industry  and 
construction — Jobs  which  are  envied  by  the 
thmiaanrts  of  unen4>loyed  Ugandlans. 

Our  nations  In  Africa  because  of  eoonomlo 
necessity,  or  perhapa  mere  Important,  ba- 
cause  of  a  new  feeling  at  national  oansoloas* 
neas,  have  been  expelUng  non^iatlanals. 
Ghana  has  been  making  foroefitf  efforts  to 
e:q>el  l.fiOO.000  bla<A  foreigners  Uvlng  In  that 
country.  According  to  reports,  huodxeds  of 
thousands  have  already  been  forced  to  de- 


part to  homelands  In  Nigeria.  Dahomey,  Ivory 
Coast  and  elsewhere.  The  Qoverhment  of 
Ghana  Justifies  this  policy  by  pointing  out 
that  one  in  every  four  Otianians  is  out  at 
work. 

Mr.  Ray  Vicker,  staff  reporter  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  who  has  surveyed  this  prob- 
lem In  Africa,  has  recently  described  the 
plight  of  these  deportees  In  poignant  terms. 
Their  need,  for  the  most  part.  Is  sxualy  as 
serious  as  that  of  many  political  retugass. 

mOKAlfTS  Z'i 

All  over  the  world  there  Is  movement  of 
rural  population  to  the  cities.  They  are  at- 
tracted by  the  h<^e  of  economic  Improve- 
ment and  opportunity  for  a  better  life.  Other 
reasons  for  their  migration  often  run  very 
deep.  Th»  lure  of  the  city  la.  perhaps  both 
cause  and  effect  of  the  breakdown  of  tba^ 
family  system  In  many  countrlee.  Xn  any 
event.  In  Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia  the 
great  cities  have  been  flooded  by  people  for 
whom,  in  many  cases,  there  was  no  enq>loy- 
ment,  and  the  extent  of  great  and  tetrlltle 
poverty  and  need  Is  a  common  fact  of  modem 
life.  No  one  can  reckon  the  nimiber  of  mil- 
lions of  persons  and  the  htiman  waste  In- 
volved In  this  migration,  but  theee  people — 
men,  women  and  children — have  become  In 
many  countries  a  problem  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions. 

Ths  World  Refugee  Report  last  year  In- 
cluded one  million  persons  who  had  moved 
from  Chile,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Buenos  Aires  In  Argentina.  We 
caUed  them  refugeee  because  they  had  no 
proper  documents,  had  nx)ved  across  Inter- 
natl<Kial  borders  and  were,  and  are,  needing 
most  of  the  sei  vices  normally  thought  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  for  refugees.  Because 
the  problem  of  urban  migration  Is  so  common 
aU  over  the  world,  and  because  of  the  Im- 
possibility of  estimating  He  slse  and  seri- 
ousness, we  no  longra-  note  It  In  our  statls- 
tlos,  but  we  stress  that  the  millions  of  par* 
sons  Involved  In  this  movement  are  a  part  at 
the  Immense  burden  of  need  to  whlob  the 
voluntary  agendee  and  governments  axe  ad- 
dressing themselves. 

WTHO  n  A   KETUOXZ? 

This  survey  Is,  at  most,  a  fragment  of  ttie 
story  of  over  17,687,406  refugees.  They  are  on 
every  continent  and  In  more  than  80  coun- 
tries. We  need  to  remember  that  they  became 
refugees  one  by  one.  StatlsUos  are  a  useful 
If  sometimes  misleading  convenience — and 
we  must  not  let  our  statistics  bUnd  us.  A  ref- 
ugee is  a  homeless,  hopeless  and  hungry 
person. 

Whether  man,  woman  or  child,  the  refugee 
Is  the  tragic  result  of  the  violent  pace  and 
ferment  that  characterizes  our  time.  Wher- 
ever the  refugee  la — whether  Africa,  Europe, 
Asia,  Latin  America,  or  In  our  own  country — 
he,  by  his  rootleasnees  and  need  personlfles 
modern  man's  InsMUty  to  cope  with  his  per- 
sonal life,  his  rrilglan,  his  amMttons  and  his 
hungers,  with  due  concern  for  his  f eliow  man. 

Each  refugee  group,  while  it  bears  some 
similarities  to  other  groups,  is  unique.  The 
reasons  for  their  flight  differ  in  each  case; 
the  droumstanoes  of  their  asylum  differ  In 
each  case;  the  opportunity  for  and/or  rate 
of  reeettlement  and  Integration  differ  In  each 
case.  Moreover,  while  the  human  situation 
for  the  refugee  Is  always  grievous,  the  pdlt- 
Icsl  slgnlfloance  of  the  refugees'  predicament 
varies  In  Importance  according  to  a  host  <tf 
oiicumstanoes. 

Taking  into  account  the  many  varied  legal, 
political,  economic  and  religious  constdera- 
tiona  which  bear  upon  his  status  as  a  refu- 
gee, we  think  the  most  comprehensive  and 
precise  daftnitlon  Is  that  formulated  by  the 
Committee  on  Migration  and  Refugee  Prob- 
lems cf  the  Amertcan  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agendee  for  Foreign  Servloe: 

"A  refugee  is  a  person  who — 

"(a)  on  account  of  persecution  or  fear  of 
persecution  because  of  race,  religion,  natlon- 
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aUty.  or  mendjersh^  of  a  particular  social 
group  or  poUtlcal  cptnlon  or  belief,  or  as  a 
result  of  military  operations  or  natural 
calamity.  Is  outside  cf  his  usual  place  of 
abode;  and 

"(b)  cannot  return  thereto  or  will  not  re- 
turn thereto  because  of  suob  persecution  or 
fear  of  persecution  or  mUltary  operations  or 
natural  calamity; 

"(c)  provided,  however,  that  a  national 
who  iB  out  of  his  usual  place  of  abode  and 
has  found  refuge  In  the  country  of  which  he 
was  technically  a  national  and  cannot  or  wlU 
not  return  to  his  usual  place  of  abode  for 
fear  of  persecution,  on  account  of  race,  rtfl- 
glon,  nationality,  membership  of  a  particular 
social  group  or  political  opinion  or  belief,  or 
as  a  result  of  unitary  operations  or  natural 
calcunlty,  shall  not  be  precluded  from  consld- 
eradon  as  a  refugee. 

"(d)  notwithstanding  any  other  provtalons 
of  law." 

When     Pkack    Cokxs    to    &n>ocHnrA  .  .  . 
Who  Will  Bx  Oux  Pxacxmakxis? 

Our  statistical  review  of  refugee  problems 
In  the  countries  of  Indochina  give  amiHe  evi- 
dence of  the  deep  seated  and  far-ranging 
disruption  of  civilian  life  in  these  coxintrles. 
No  facet  of  human  life  is  untouched.  The 
whde  fabric  of  sodety — economic,  religious, 
educational — has  been  crlpided  by  the  awful 
to-and-fro  of  the  Inceesant  flghtlng. 

Now  we  Judge,  In  the  Spring  of  1971,  that 
It  Is  not  foolish  to  hope  that  the  flghtlng  will 
end.  We  cannot  reaUy  assess  the  meaning 
of  the  phrases  "winding  down,"  "getting  out" 
and  so  on,  but  the  avowed  purpoee  of  the 
United  States  and  of  its  President  cannot 
be  gainsaid. 

So  we  foresee  the  day  w^en.  the  Immenss 
task  of  reconstruction  can  be  begun,  and 
on  that  day  we  believe  that  mlUlons  of  Amer- 
icans will  raise  their  prayers  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  end  of  this  venture  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  and  more  peaceful  life  for  the 
people  of  Indochina.  Because  It  Is  our  way, 
we  will  seek  immediately  ways  in  which  we 
can  help  in  the  huge  and  long  task  of  recon- 
struction. 

When  that  moment  arrives,  we  should  re- 
member that  all  during  the  war  a  great  and 
untold  story  was  being  written  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  more  than  thirty  American 
charitable  organizations  working  In  Viet- 
nam. Through  it  all,  they  did  their  work  "un- 
der the  gun"  so  to  speak.  It  Is  heroic  work, 
unsung. 

We  should  remember  these  organizations 
in  the  day  of  peace  because  they  will  still 
be  there  doing  our  Job  and  repreaenting  the 
humane  spirit  of  the  American  public. 

We  xoiU  not  have  to  create  new  organiza- 
tions and  find  new  personnel  to  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  in  Indochina.  We 
already  have  them  and  they  wiU,  then  as 
now,  be  seeking  our  support,  our  money,  for 
the  much  larger  task  which  they  toiU  then 
be  able  to  undertake. 

With  this  In  mind,  we  are  publishing  a  dl- 
rectOTy  of  the  agendes  representing  the  in- 
terest of  American  private  dtlzens  which 
are  now  at  work  In  Vietnam.  TTiey  have  been 
there  working  for  us  through  the  days  and 
years  of  bloodshed,  and  they  will  be  there 
working  with  and  for  us,  and  in  our  names, 
in  the  days  of  peace. 

vnrrNAM  skrvick  omxcroxT 
Agricultural  Cooperative  Development  In- 
ternational, 1430  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.    20005:    Program    initiated    May    19671 
^orm  Organization  Development. 

AMA  Vietnam  Medical  School  Project, 
American  Medical  Association,  536  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610: 
Program  initiated  July  1966,  Medical  Educa- 
tion. 

AMA  Volunteer  Physicians  for  Vietnam, 
American  Medical  Association.  636  North 
Dearborn    Street.    Chicago,    Illinois    60610: 
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Program  initiated  Juna  1»«B.  Medicine  and 
Public  Health. 

American  £>ental  Association,  311  E.  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago,  UllnoU  60611:  Pro- 
gram initiated  Mardi  1967,  Dental  Sduoa- 
tion. 

*t  American  Frlencto  Servloe  Committee, 
Inc..  160  North  15th  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19102:  Program  initiated  June  1966.  Child 
Welfare.  Medical  RehoMlitation,  Social  Wel- 
fare. 

American  National  Red  Croas,  18th  and  D 
Streets.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006:  Pro- 
gram initiated  July  1966,  Social  Welfare. 

The  Asia  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  3223,  San 
Francisco,  California  94119:  Resident '  pro- 
gram initiated  1966,  Education.  Law.  Public 
Administration.  Social  Welfare. 

Asian-American  Free  Labor  Instttute.  Inc., 
1776  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006: 
Program  initiated  Febniary  1968,  Coopera- 
tives. Material  Aid  A  Relief.  Vocational 
Training.  Union  I^eadership. 

•tCARE — Co<^>eratlve  for  American  Relief 
Everywhere,  Inc.,  660  First  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016:  Program  initiated  1964,  Con- 
struction. Cooperatives.  Credit  Unions  <fr 
Loans,  Education.  Equipment  &  Material  Aid, 
Medicine  <^  Public  Health,  Population  A 
Family  Planning. 

•tCathollc  Relief  Servlcee— UJ3.  Cathdlc 
Conference,  Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10001:  Program  InltUted  1964 
Communications,  Education.  Material  Aid, 
Medicine.  Social  Welfare. 

Ohlldren's  Medical  ReUtf  International 
Inc.,  228  E.  48th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017:  Program  initiated  1967  Medictne  and 
Public  Health. 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  260  W. 
44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036:  First  Mis- 
sion establlabed  in  1911  Child  Welfare.  Co- 
operatives, Education.  Material  Aid,  Medi- 
cine and  Public  Health. 

•Christian  ChUdren's  Fimd.  Inc..  203  E. 
Cary  Street,  Richmond  Virginia  23304-  Pro- 
gram initiated  1963  Social  Welfare. 

Committee  of  Responsibility,  Inc.,  1621 
Connecticut  Ave..  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20009:  Program  initiated  October  19«7 
Child  Medical  Care. 

•t  Community  Development  Foundation, 
Inc.,  Boston  Post  Road.  Norwalk,  Conn. 
06852:  Program  initiated  November  1066 
Social  Welfare. 

Eastern  Mennonlte  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  Oak  Lane  and  Brandt  Boulevard, 
Salunga,  Pa.  17538:  Program  initiated  1967 
Socio/  Welfare. 

•Foster  Parents  Plan,  Inc.,  352  Park  Ave- 
nue South,  New  York,  NY.  10010:  Program 
initiated  1957  Child  Welfare/ Social  Welfare 
Medical  Aid. 

•International  Educational  Development, 
Inc.,  924  West  End  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10026;  Program  initiated  1969,  Communica- 
tions. 

•tintematlonal   Rescue   Committee.  Inc 
388   Park   Avenue    South,    New    York.    N.Y.' 
10016:   Rpogram  initiated  1066.  Child  Care. 
Community  Development.  Food  for  Peace' 
Medical  Services. 

International  Voluntary  Servloee.  Inc.,  1566 
Ooimectlcut  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20038:  Program  Initiated  1067,  AffHculture. 
Education. 

•tProJect  Concern,  Inc.,  440  West  B  Street 
P.O.  Box  3468,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112-  Pro-' 
gram  initiated  1964.  MediciTie  A  Public 
Health. 

♦tSalvatlon  Army,  The.  120-130  W.  14th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10011:  Program  ini- 
tiated 1968.  Education.  Material  Aid.  Medi- 
cine A  Public  Health.  Social  Welfare. 

•tSave  the  Children  Federation.  Inc.,  Bos- 

•The  agency's  program  In  Vietnam  has 
been  registered  with  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 

tMember  of  the  American  Council  of  Vd- 
untary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  Inc. 


ton  Poet  Road,  Worwalk,  Oonn.  06862-  Pro- 
gram initiated  J^y  1966,  Pamily  Welfare- 
Commumitf  Development.  Medicine  A  Public 
Health. 

•tSeventh-Day  Adventlst  Welfare  Service. 
Dae.  6840  F— tern  Avenue,  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20012:  Program  initiated  1066  (Mis- 
sion estabUahed  1«7).  Education.  Medictne 
A  PubHc  Health.  Social  Welfare. 

•Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics.  Inc.. 
P.O.  Box  1000,  Santa  Ana.  OaUfomla  93708:' 
Program  Initiated  1967,  Research/ Education. 
A  Pvblic  Health. 

•tUnltarlan  Unlversahst  Service  Oonmilt- 
tee.  Inc..  78  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Uue. 
OaiOS:  Program  imttated  December  1068,  9o- 
dal  Work  Mdueatlon. 

tUnJtad  Seamen's  Servlee.  17  Battery  Place. 
New  York,  N.T.  10004:  Program  initiated 
1066.  Education.  Social  Welfare. 

United  World  Mission— United  Welfaiw  it 
Relief  Services,  P.O.  Box  8000.  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida  33738:  Program  Initiated  1034. 
Chad  Welfare.  Education.  Medicine  d  PuVUc 
Health. 

Vietnam  Assistance  Program,  Dqjt  of 
Health  Affairs,  U.S.C.C,  1312  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006:  Pro- 
gram InltUted  Jime  1968,  Medical  Service*. 

Vietnam  Christian  Service  (Administered 
by  Church  World  Service),  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027:  Program  initi- 
ated 1954,  Child  <*  Social  Welfare,  Commu- 
nity Development.  Equipment  i  Material 
Aid,  Housing,  Medicine  rf  Public  Health. 

World  RehabUitaUon  Fund  Inc ,  400  E 
14th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  160I6:  Program 
initiated  1965,  Medicine  i  Public  Health. 

»t World  Relief  Commission,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
44,  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania  19481;  Pro- 
gram initiated  1961,  Education,  Material  Aid 
Public  Health.  Social  Welfare. 

World  Vision  Relief  Organization.  Inc., 
919  West  Huntington  Drive,  Monrovia,  cailf. 
91016:  Program  Initiated  1966,  ChUd  Wel- 
fare, Education.  Medical  Aid.  Social  Welfare. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  pro- 
grams, budget  and  personnel  of  these  orga- 
nizations Is  available  by  writing  to  the 
United  States  Committee  for  Refugees  or 
the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agendes 
for  Foreign  Service,  Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue 
South.  New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 

OlVOro  VOK  POBBOM  Am 

TTie  Advisory  Committee  on  Vduntary 
Foreign  Aid  lists  82  voluntary  agendes  reg- 
istered to  send  food,  dothing,  medical  sup- 
plies and  other  products  around  the  world. 
Of  tliese  agendes,  72  reported  Income  esti- 
mated at  over  $567  minirtn  in  cash  and  gifts 
in  kind  for  1970,  about  the  same  as  for  196B. 

Nearly  6467.7  million  of  this  was  distrib- 
uted In  approximately  129  coimtrtes.  Most  of 
this  aid — over  56  percent — went  to  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia. 

Five  voluntary  agendes  receiving  the  larg- 
est contributions  of  caah  and  gift  In  ht»h 
during  1970  distributed  71  percent  of  ttM 
supplies  and  equipment  sent  ovarssas: 
United  Israd  Aiq>eal,  •128  mlUlon.  up  frcm 
$107  mllUon;  Cathdlc  BeUef  Servlces-USCC, 
$126  million,  down  from  $133  million:  CARE. 
$90  million,  down  from  $107  million;  Church 
World  Service,  $32  million,  down  from  $37 
million:  and  American  Jewish  Jdnt  Distri- 
bution Oommlttee,  $34  million. 

EAST  PAKISTAN  EErUOEXS:    3,800,000  PBOPLX  IN 
338  CAKFS  .  .  .  PLUS  CROLXSA 

As  this  Issue  of  the  World  Refugee  Repcrt 
goes  to  press,  revised  flguree  as  to  tlie  num- 
ber of  East  Pakistan  refugees  in  India  come 
to  hand.  Iliere  are  now  reported  to  be  a  total 
of  3.6  million.  The  most  perilous  concentra- 
tion am>earx  to  be  in  the  Tripura  area  due 
east  of  Dacca  on  the  frontier.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  500,000  there  facing  serious 
shortages  of  food,  shelter  and  medical  sup- 
plies. 

In  response  to  an  Indian  requeet  to  ths 
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TIM 


SMnCu- 
,  anil  in  »  onnrrtlnatwl  •Sort  Unltad 
jMlMT  with  AnMrtoui 
and  oUiar  nHuntaiy  MpiiilMHHni.  aia  ar- 
nuagtnc  cmarganey  Ibod  dlatrtiittttaa.  booa- 
Inc  and  '■t*'*i'»'  aarrloaa.  An  tndlcatton  of 
im  ■latflm  aaa  irf  ttili  irntilmi  !■  TTii  tt 
parted  oonttnoad  daUy  flow  Uxto  mdla  tma 
Paklatan  of  40.000  paaooa. 

Ukdia  baa  appaalad  to  tba  IntematloDal 
oommiml^  for  ■lataiim.  and  it  la  raportad 
tbMt  tba  UUltad  Statea.  Oiaat  Britain.  Oar- 
many  and  tlM  Katbartaada  hava  mada  InltUl 
oontzlbattaaa  totaMng  T  mlllloD  doUaim.  R 
la  itlmatml  tbat  Jnat  >an<nt  tba  eoRant 
total  of  raftifaaa  allva  for  thiaa  mnntlia.  dla- 
riBardliiff  addad  nunUMia.  may  coat  naarty 
40  .wuiwi  doUaia. 

Tba  oaoa  oC  tba  IMiltad  Natkna  BBgh 
OoBimlaalaoar  for  Befosaaa  U  tba  ooofrt1iiat» 
M^  point  for  tha  world-wlda  appeal  made  on 
May  10  by  Sacratary-Oanaral  V  Tbaat.  Bef^ 
leaitatlTaB  of  tba  Hlgb  Onmmlartooar'a  oC- 
floa  ba«a  ratumad  tran  a  alz  day  aorrey  at 
Waet  Bengal  and  Aaaam  wbara  tbay  Tlattad 
tbaoam|)a,  iMtillala.  aebooiaaad  otbar  p«il>- 
Ue  piaoaa  vtMra  tba  tofucaaa  an  temporar- 
ily aoeammodatad. 

Tbtb  *"—*'"  laiKcta  that  food  U  supplied 
to  tboea  ondw  tba  direct  care  of  tba  autbor- 
ttlea.  elthar  In  tba  form  of  cootod  maali  or 
of  dry  istloaa  diatrlbuted  periodically.  Otbera 
are  beln(  temporartly  lodged  and  fed  by 
friends  and  ratatlTea  among  the  local  popu- 
lation, but  It  la  presumed  tbat  many  of  tbeae 
may  aoon  bave  to  turn  to  public  rellaf .  Food- 
stnffs  bave  been  procured  from  buffer  stocks 
wbldi  will  need  to  b«  r^lenlsbed. 

However,  a  most  urgent  problem  Is  arising 
In  reap  net  of  tranqxotatlon  of  food  and 
otbar  soppUea  to  remote  araaa.  especially  In 
Tlew  of  tbe  ""w'"**"^  of  tbe  monsoon  sea- 
son. Weatber  eondltlooa  also  maka  It  Impera- 
tlra  tbat  sbaltcr  facUltlae  be  prorldad  for  aU 
tboae  wbo  bave  none,  and  for  tboee  who  will 
bave  to  vacate  tbe  acbools  and  putdlc  build- 
ings wbere  tbey  are  accommodated  at  pres- 
ent. 

MewB  reports  in  early  June  brougbt  word 
of  furtber  tragedy — Cholera  had  broken  out 
in  apldemle  proportions.  On  June  2.  it  was 
raportad  that  more  than  1.000  refugees  liad 
died  in  tba  last  sU  days  in  the  NadU  District 
at  Wast  Bengal  state.  Beporta  of  further 
ftnatbs.  according  to  offidala,  were  still  com- 
ing In. 

If  you  want  to  htfp — ^American  voluntary 
agendwa  working  with  refxigees  in  East  Paki- 
stan and  in  India  are: 

CABS:  660  Flrat  Avenue.  New  York.  N.T. 
10016. 

OathoUc  Btflef  Servloca.  U.8.  Catholic  Con- 
ferenoe,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 
10001. 

Church  World  Senrioe.  475  Riverside  Drive, 
Mew  York.  N.Y.  10037. 

Lutheran  World  Bellaf ,  Inc..  315  Park  Ave- 
nue South,  New  York,  NY.  10010. 

Punds  are  urgently  needed.  Contributions 
to  these  organlaatlona  are  tax  deductible. 

sarcGiz   asavMja  axp  asuxr  oafiA«iz*noira 

77  Agandaa  are  }<rfned  In  a  cooperative 
effort  extondlng  a  telplng  band  around  tha 
world. 

Agencies  working  with  refugees  aU  have 
distinctive  forms  of  aarvioe.  Tbe  Voluntary 
Agandea  are  at  work  in  119  oountrlaa  and  on 
•very  oontinent,  <^ten  in  active  partnarabip 
with  Oovemmantal  and  ^'7t^rg^'"^ '  im^ntai 
bodies.  All  agendea  invite  the  reader's  further 
inquiry. 

/.  lutergovemmtUml  m$«neUt 
OOoe  of  tba  United  Natlona  Hlgb  Com- 
mlasinnsr  for  Befugeea.  United  Matlooa  1 
Maw  York.  M.Y.  10017  (313)  7M-1234. 


United  Hatlona  Belief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palaattne  Befugeqi.  United  Natlona  Plaaa. 
Maw  York.  K.Y.  10017  (318)  764-1394. 

Inter govar  omental  Oonunlttaa  for  Euro- 
pean Iflgratton.  370  Lexington  Avenue.  Mew 
York.  N.Y.  10017  (213)  «8»-8e30. 

//.  0.5.  Qootmment 

Department  of  Haalth.  Bducatlon  and  Wel- 
fare, Wtffare  Administration.  Washington, 
mJC.  30001  (303)  S«»-1110. 

Departmant  of  State.  Ofllce  of  Befugee  and 
Migration  Affairs,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30630 
(903)  737-6600. 

Department  of  State,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Devaiopment,  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid 
Servioa.  Washington,  D.C.  30608  (303)  737- 
6600. 

///.  Volitittory  afrendes 

American  Baptist  Convention,  Valley  Forge, 
PannaylvanU  19481;  Matthew  R.  Oluffrida, 
Bafugee  Beeetttement  OfBoer  (215)  768-3000. 

AnMTlcan  Council  for  Kmlgraa  in  tba  Pro- 
fessions. Inc.  S46  Bast  46th  Street.  N«w  Yoik. 
N.Y  10017.  Mrs.  Lenore  Parker.  KxecuUve 
Dirootor  (212)  687-0630. 

American  Council  for  Judaism  Philan- 
thropic Fund.  386  Park  Avenue  South.  Mow 
York.  M.Y.  10016.  Mrs.  Anna  Walling  Mataon, 
Executive  Director  (212)  684-1536. 

American  Council  for  NatlonaUtlea  Service, 
30  West  40th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10018, 
Harry  W.  Morgan.  Bxecutiva  Director  (313) 
379-2715. 

American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agendea 
for  Foreign  Service,  Inc..  200  Park  Avenue 
South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003  (212)  777-8210. 

Amerioan  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organliflona.  815  lOth 
Street.  N.W.,  Waahlngton.  D.C  30006.  Oeorge 
Meany.  Prealdent  (302)  628-3870. 

American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind. 
Inc..  22  West  17tb  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10011.  Bobot  M.  Bamett,  Bxecuttve  Direc- 
tor (212)  934-0430. 

Amerioan  Ftlenda  of  the  Middle  Bbst,  Inc.. 
1717  MsisschMseW  Avenue.  N.W..  Wa^iing- 
ton.  D.C.  30086,  Orin  D.  Parker,  KxecuUva 
Vice  Prealdant  (308)  384-7500. 

Amrrlran  menda  S«vtoe  Commltitee,  113 
South  16th  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  10103 
Boger  O.  Frederlckaon.  Director— Overseaa 
Befugee  Program  (215)  663-0372. 

Amerli^an  Fund  for  Ctaecboalovakla  Befu- 
geea. Inc.  1790  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019.  Dr.  Jan  Papenak.  President  (212)  265- 
1919. 

American  Imndgratlon  ft  Citlaenahip  Cbn- 
ferenoe,  600  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10032.  Mrs.  Buth  Murphy,  Executive  Vice 
President  (213)  688-0064. 

American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee. 60  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017.  Samuel  L.  Haber,  ExecuUve  Vlce- 
Chairman  (212)687-4300. 

American  Korean  Foundation,  Inc.,  846 
East  4«th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017,  Iftsa 
Dorothy  L.  Irvine,  Executive  Director  (213) 
607-1960. 

AMA  Volunteer  Physicians  for  Vietnam — 
American  Medical  AaaocUtlon,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  niinols  60610.  Dr. 
Charles  Moeeley,  Director  (312)527-1500. 

American  Middle  Eaat  RehabUitation.  Inc., 
777  United  Nations  Plasa,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017.  Mary  Ann  BU>Uda8,  Director  (312)661- 
0178. 

American  National  Bed  Croat.  17th  and  D 
Streeu,  N.W.,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30006.  Meyer 
Mathis.  Director  (303)737-8300. 

American  Near  East  Refugee  Aid.  Inc..  900 
Woodward  BuUding,  733  iSth  Street.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006,  John  P.  Bichardaon. 
Executive  Director  (303)347-3668. 

American  ORT  Federation.  333  Park  Ave- 
nue South,  New  York.  N.Y.  10008,  Paul  Ber- 
nlek.  Executive  Director  (313)677-4400. 

Baptist  World  Allianoa.  1638  16th  Street. 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  30000.  Dr.  Robert  8. 
Denny.  AcUng  Oanaral  Saeratary  (303)366- 
5037. 


Oatbolle  BeUef  Servloea— United  Stetm 
Catholic  Conference.  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10001,  Moat  Bav.  Edward  B. 
Swanstrom,  Exacutlva  Director  (313)694- 
9300. 

Christian  Children's  Fund,  Inc.,  Rich- 
mond. Virginia  33304,  Dr.  Verent  J.  Mills,  Ex- 
ecuUve Director  (703 )  644-4664. 

Church  World  Service,  476  Bivarslde  Drive, 
New  York,  NY.  10037,  Jamaa  MaoCrackan. 
ExecuUve  Director  (313)870-3257. 

John  Scbauer.  Director,  Immigration  * 
Refugee  Program  (313)870-3078. 

Committee  on  Reaetitlement  Services.  475 
Riverside  Drive,  Room  1063.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10037.  Mrs.  Margaret  O.  Shackford.  Executive 
Secretary  (313)870-3104. 

Oonununlty  Development  Foundation,  49 
Boston  Post  Road.  Norwalk,  Conn.  06863. 
Olenn  Leet,  Executive  Dbector  (203)847- 
4534. 

Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Every- 
where, Inc.  (CARE) ,  660  First  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016,  Frank  Oofflo.  Executive 
Director  (212)686-3110. 

Direct  Relief  Foundation,  27  East  Canon 
Perdldo  Street,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93101, 
Dennis  O.  Karzag,  Executive  Secretary  (805) 
966-9149. 

The  Thomas  A.  Dooley  Foundation.  422 
Poet  Street,  San  Franclaoo.  Calif.  94102,  Verne 
CSianey.  MJ}.,  Prealdent   (415)    397-0244. 

Foreign  Service  Committee.  General  Coun- 
cil. Assemblies  of  Ood,  1445  BoonvlUe  Avenue. 
Sfulngfleld.  Mo.  65802.  J.  PhiUp  Hogan,  Exec- 
utive Director  (417)862-2781. 

Foeter  Parents'  Plan,  Inc.,  362  Park  Avenue 
South.  New  York,  N.Y.  10010.  Gloria  C.  Mat- 
thews.  Executive   Director    (213)685-0700. 

Hadassah,  65  East  52nd  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10033.  Ifiaa  Hannah  L.  Goldberg.  Execu- 
tive Director  (212)355-7900. 

Heifer  Project,  Inc..  45  Ashby  Road.  P.O. 
Box  278,  Upper  Darby.  Pa.  10084,  Dale  Bar- 
nard, Director  of  Operations   (216)363-6750. 

Industrial  Union  Dept.  AFL-CIO,  815  I6th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006,  Jacob 
dayman.  Administrative  Director  (202)628- 
3870. 

International  Rescue  Committee,  386  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY.  10016,  Charles 
Sternberg,  Executive  Director  (212)679-0010. 

International  Social  Service,  American 
Branch.  Inc.,  345  East  46tb  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017.  Wella  Klein.  General  Director 
(212)687-2747. 

International  Voluntary  Services.  Inc., 
1555  Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30086.  Bichard  Peters.  ExecuUve  Di- 
rector (308)  387-5533. 

lullu  Maniu  American  Romanian  Relief 
Foundation.  Inc.,  56  West  42nd  Street.  New 
York,  NY.  10036.  Mn.  Veturia  Manulla.  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary   (212)    244-8268. 

Lutheran  ImnUgraUon  &  Refugee  Servlcea, 
315  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010,  Donald  E.  Andeiaon,  Secretary  (212) 
677-3950. 

Lutheran  World  Relief,  Inc..  315  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010,  Ber- 
nard A.  Confer.  ExecuUve  Secretary  (212) 
677-3950. 

Meala  for  Millions  Foundation,  1800 
Olympic  Boulevard.  Santa  Monica.  Calif. 
90406.  Neal  J.  CDonnell.  Acting  ExecuUve 
Director  (313)  461-0777. 

Mennonlte  Central  Committee,  31  South 
12th  Street,  Akron,  Pennsylvania  17601.  Wil- 
liam T.  Snyder.  Executive  Secretary  (717) 
850-1151. 

MigraUon  and  Refugee  Services — United 
States  Catholic  Conference,  1312  Massachu- 
sett«  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006, 
John  McCarthy,  Director  (202)  659-4625. 

NaUonal  Ooundl  of  Catholic  Women.  1313 
Maasaobuaetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C.  30006,  Margaret  Mealey,  ExecuUve  Di- 
rector (303)  660-6810. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  1  West 
47th  Street.  New  York.  NY.  10019.  Mn. 
Leonard  H.  Weinar,  NaUonal  President  (313) 
346-8175. 
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NatlooaliUes  Servlca  Oentar  of  Philadel- 
phia, 1300  SfK'uce  Street.  Phlladalphia.  Penn- 
sylvania 19060,  Mrs.  Melba  Hyde,  ExecuUve 
Director  (212)  546-8800. 

Mew  York  Association  for  New  Americans. 
Inc..  15  Park  Row.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 
Philip  Soskls.  ExecuUve  Director,  (212)  964- 
0800. 

Polish  American  Immigration  *  Relief 
Committee.  Inc..  17  Irving  Place.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10003.  Hllronim  Wyazynskl.  Executive 
Director,  (212)  254-2240. 

Project  Concern,  Inc..  440  West  "B"  Street. 
San  Diego.  CaUf.  92112,  Jamea  A.  Skidmore, 
Jr..  President,  (714)   236-6411. 

Project  Hope,  2233  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20007,  William  B. 
Walsh,  MX>.,  President  and  Medical  Director. 
(202)   338-6110. 

Refugee  Immigration  Service,  Home  Mis- 
sion Board/SBC,  1350  Spring  Street.  N.W.. 
Atlante.  Ga.  30309,  Dr.  L.  D.  Wood,  (404) 
873-4041. 

Salvation  Army.  The,  120  West  14th  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011,  Commissioner  Edward 
Carey,  National  Commander,  (212)  243-8700. 

Save  the  ChUdren  FederaUon.  Inc..  Boston 
Post  Road,  Norwalk.  Conn.  06852,  Melvln 
Frarey,  Program  Director.  (203)   847-4524. 

Seventh-Day  AdventUte  Welfare  Service, 
Inc.,  6840  Eastern  Avenue,  N.W.,  Takoma 
Park.  Washington,  D.C.  20012,  Rev.  Theodore 
Carcich,  President,  (202)  723-0800. 

Spanish  Refugee  Aid,  Inc,  80  East  lltb 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10003.  Mrs.  Nancy 
Macdonald.  Executive  Secretary,  (213)  674- 
7461. 

The  Office  of  Tibet.  801  Second  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017,  Fhintso  Thonden. 
Permanent  RepresentaUve  of  His  Holiness. 
the  Dalai  Lama,  (212)  686-7294. 

The  Tibet  Society,  Inc..  Goodbody  HaU  101. 
Indiana  University.  Bloomlngton.  Indiana 
47401,  Thubten  Jlgme  Norbu,  ExecuUve 
Director  (812)  337-4339. 

Tolstoy  Foundation,  Inc.  250  West  57tb 
SUeet,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019,  Miss  Alexandra 
Tolstoy,  President,  (212)  247-2922. 

Unitarian  UnlversalLst  Service  Committee. 
Inc.,  78  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Maseacbuaetts 
02108.  Harold  J.  Bejeck.  ExecuUve  Director 
(617)  742-2100. 

United  Church  Board  for  World  Minis- 
tries— ^United  Church  of  Christ.  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York.  N.Y.  10027,  Rev.  B.  Kenneth 
Anthony,  General  Secretary,  Division  of 
World  Services,  (212)  870-2704. 

United  Hias  Services,  Inc.,  300  Park  Avenue 
South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003,  Gaynor  L 
Jacobson.  ExecuUve  Vice  President.  (313) 
674-6800. 

United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of  America. 
Inc.,  105  Grand  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11311, 
Rev.  Francis  Geisclunas,  Executive  Director. 
(312)  387-1422. 

United  Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas 
ReUef.  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10027.  Dr.  James  Thomas,  Secretary  for  Spe- 
cialized Ministries  (212)  749-0700. 

United  States  Committee  for  Refugees.  30 
West  40th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10018.  R. 
Norris  Wilson.  Executive  Vice  President. 
(312)  564-3272. 

United  Ukrainian  American  Rallef  Oom- 
mlttee.  Inc..  6020  Old  York  Road.  PhUadd- 
phla.  Pa.  19141,  Dr.  Walter  Oallan.  Prealdent 
(216)  455-8774. 

Volunteers  for  intemaUanal  Technical  Aa- 
Biatance.  Inc.  ( VITA) .  CX>Uege  Camfnia.  Sche- 
nectady. N.Y.  13308.  Uoyd  J.  Hughlett,  Preal- 
dent (618)  374-3581. 

World  Minlstrlea  Commlsaian.  Chunsb  of 
the  Brethren  General  Offl=ea.  1451  Dundee 
Avenue.  Elgin,  ni.  60120.  H.  Lamar  Olbble. 
Peace  &  IntemaUonal  Affairs  Consultant 
(312)  742-5100. 

World  RehabllluUon  Fund.  Inc..  The,  400 
Sast  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016,  How- 
ard A.  Rusk,  M.D.,  Preddent  (313)  679-8300. 
World    ReUef    Commlsdon.    tac.—nJLM., 


P.O.  Box  44.  VaUey  Forge,  Pa.  19481,  Everett  8. 
Graff  am.  ExecuUve  Vice  President  (216)  365- 
4479. 

World  UnlvoBlty  Serrloe.  30  West  40tta 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10018.  Leon  O.  Marlcm. 
Executive  Secretary  (212)  583-1786. 

World  Vldon  International.  919  West  Hunt- 
ington. MonrovlA,  OsUf.  91016.  Dr.  W.  Stanley 
Moooeybam.  Prealdent  (313)  367-1111. 

Young  Men's  Christian  AsaoclaCkxi'a  In- 
ternational Ootnmlttee  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  201  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10007.  James  F.  Bunting.  ExecuUve  Director 
(313)  349-0700. 

Young  Women'a  ClinaUan  Association.  600 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10033, 
Edith  M.  Lerrlgo,  Executive  Director  (212) 
753-4700. 

NO  OKI  WANTS  TO  Bx  A  acroGxx 
Tbe  United  Stetea  Committee  for  Refugees 
Issues  this  annual  compilaUon  of  information 
about  the  numbers  and  whereabouts  of  ref- 
ugees aroiuid  the  world  because  we  feel 
strongly  that  tbia  world-wide  problem — so 
easily  forgotten — should  be  kept  In  view. 

We  try  to  be  as  accurate  and  comprehen- 
dve  as  we  can,  but  we  know  that  in  a  very 
real  sense  tbe  problem  is  Inuneasurable. 

It  is  Immeasiu-able  t>ecause  only  those  who 
suger  it  remUy  know  it.  So  our  statlsUcal 
analysis  is  mainly  symbolic.  It  has  the  merit 
of  indicating  something  of  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  world's  refugee  problems,  and 
that  we  think  Is  Important  as  one  symptom 
of  tbe  malaise  of  our  time. 

No  refugee  wante  to  be  a  reftigee.  Every 
refugee  everywhere  became  a  refugee  as  tbe 
end.  and  po'liapa,  tbe  unforeseen  resiilt  of 
poUUcal  decisions  or  indecision.  Hu  decision 
to  leave  his  home  and  seek  asylum,  with  aU 
the  pain  and  courage  which  that  Involves 
for  himself  and  his  family — his  decision  was 
his  response  to  sometliing  that  happened, 
something  that  was  dedded  outside  hitn^M>if 
which  frightened  or  repelled  him  irrevocably. 
^  He  may  be  in  flight  from  a  fire  bombing  of 
bis  village  in  Vietnam  or  Cambodia  or  Laoa 
or  tbe  Sudan,  and  is  running  in  mortal  fear 
of  hla  very  life.  His  decision  may  be  more 
measured  because  of  a  prolonged  harassment 
of  bis  q>lrlt,  as  in  Eastern  Europe  or  China 
or  Haiti.  In  either  case,  he  has  been  violated 
as  a  person  and  haa  the  right  to  asylum  and 
to  any  hdp  he  can  get. 

TragicaUy,  be  cannot  assert  this  right  for 
himself  in  any  persuasive  way.  Refugees  do 
not  vote,  except  with  their  feet.  Also  tragi- 
cally, we  who  try  to  assert  his  right  for  him 
are  painfxiUy  aware  tliat  we  are  involved  in 
tbe  decision  or  indecision  which  caiised  his 
flight.  The  Indochina  refugee  and  war  vic- 
tim Is  the  most  obvious  case  in  point.  Tlte 
Palestinians,  the  Haitians,  the  Tnbetans.  the 
Hungarians  and  Sudaneae  If  lees  obviously, 
are  also  victims  of  deddon  and  Indecision  in 
which  reeponslblllty — perhaps  remote  but 
nonetheless  reta — belongs  to  us  all. 

It  is  our  world — troubled  and  wounded 
as  it  is.  God  put  us  here,  all  of  us.  to  en- 
joy and  to  mend  and  heal  It  as  need  be. 
We  don't  need  to  "establish"  guilt — it  is 
there,  but  guilt  is  not  the  point. 

Tbe  point  Is  tbat  beneath  tbe  statistics 
and  arguments  about  cause  and  effect  tJMC« 
are  people — children  and  men  and  woman 
who  eat  and  breathe  and  pray  and  hope 
like  us.  and  their  right  to  our  help  in  their 
oircumstanoea  can  only  be  denied,  if  w«  deny 
the  God  who  gave  us  life  and  embrothered 
them  to  us. 

What  can  we  do  about  It?  What  power  have 
we?  Given  the  dse  and  complexity  of  such 
a  problmn.  given  the  endleas  ahuflUng  am- 
biguities of  time  and  distance  and  purpoae 
what  con  we  do? 

The  first,  and  perhape  moat  important 
oondderation.  la  a  negative  one.  We  must 
not  be  discouragea  or  intimidated  by  the 
siae  of  the  problem.  Many  refugee  problems 
bave  been,  and  are  bdng  solved. 


Th*  Gmoe  of  tba  United  Miatlona  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  obaervaa  ite  30th 
Anniversary  ttiu  year.  Blnoe  1861,  with  In- 
iTiinalng  «aaettv«naas  and  intemathmal  sop- 
port,  thla  oOce  haa  offered  protection  to, 
and  facUlUted  the  rw>iimaiinii[  of  many 
tbniwanrta  of  refuguss  m  Borope,  AfHaa. 
Asia  and  Latin  America. 

Ijwt  year.  1970.  Amerioan  rellgloQa  and 
non  aertarlan  agendea  were  at  work  in  near- 
ly one  hundred  cooatrles   in  oo-oparattoa 

with    goveriiment    and    *rt*.'t^r, Tnrntnl 

grotqM,  maeting  the  needs  of  refugees  and 
oltierB. 

llidr  programa  involved  contrlbutiotia  In 
oaah  and  kind  of  over  half  a  blUlon  doUara, 
and  tbe  devoted  faoe-to-taoe  and  hand-to- 
hand  service  of  many  thousands  of  work- 
ers. U  Is  a  great  story  of  generous,  loving. 
if  unspectaciilar,  service  to  people  in  nead. 

We  are  all  a  part  of  that  story  m/i  grmta- 
fiUIy  so.  because  we  bave  learned  that  w* 
can  hdp — that  we  do  help — witii  our  tjmp^- 
thy,  our  |xayers  and  our  contribntlona.  We 
need  only  be  reminded  that  It  is  a  continuing 
story — and  that  we  mtist  continue  to  share  in 
it  as  faithfully  and  generonaly  as  w«  can. 


QUORUM  CAI2. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  oi  a  qucwum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  aasistant  legislatire  derk 
proceeded  to  call  tbe  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimoos  consoit  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  can  be  resdnded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tonpore.  With- 
out obJecti<»i.  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BTRO  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  reoeos 
not  extend  beyond  11:15  ajn.  today. 

Tbe  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11:33  ajn.  the  Senate  took,  a  recess  sdf 
ject  to  the  call  of  the  C%air. 

■nie  Senate  reassembled  at  11:53  ajn. 
when  caUed  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  OaMasBU.). 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  an- 
nounced a  few  moments  ago.  it  appears 
that  a  tentatire  agreement— if  not  a 
final  agreement— has  been  reached  tn 
the  railroad  strike. 

As  we  aU  know,  an  agreement  was 
reached  late  last  evraiing  or  early  this 
morning  which  precluded  the  poesibQitT 
of  a  strike. 

I  noted  on  the  ticker,  however,  that 
one  of  the  results — the  immediate  re- 
sults—of the  steel  settlement  is  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  steel  companies  that 
there  will  be  an  8-peroent  Increase  In 
steel  prices. 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  we  are 
doing  is.  in  effect,  pricing  ourselves  out 
of  not  only  the  worid's  mai^ets  but  also 
the  domestic  markets.  We  know  that 
shii»nents  have  been  made  into  this 
country  of  high-type  grade  steel  prod- 
ucts, at  a  reasonable  price,  from  Jairnn, 
West  Germany,  South  Africa,  and  per- 
haps other  nations.  I  mention  that  only 
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to  Indicate  tiMt  the  Inflattooaiy  sltuatlaii 
Is  not  getting  any  better  l>at  is.  in  effect 
getting  wone. 

It  appears  to  me.  based  on  the  figiiree 
of  the  last  2  months,  that  we  are  in 
what  is  wmtndmat^  a  6-percent  in- 
flatim  period.  The  dollar  is  going  down 
in  value  in  Western  Europe.  I  think  what 
has  been  happening  in  Vietnam,  like- 
wise, has  been  responsible  for  the 
decline  in  the  v»lue  of  the  dollar. 

The  present  unemployment  figure  is 
around  6  percent,  and  I  would  hazard 
tiie  guess  that  the  total  imemployment 
figure  quantitatively  Is  in  the  vicinity  of 
5  million,  if  we  include  the  returning 
servicemen  and  the  students  who  grad- 
uated from  high  school  and  coUege  this 
summer  and  did  not  find  Jobs  available. 

For  the  past  fiscal  year,  we  are  faced 
with  a  $23.2  billion  deficit,  the  second 
highest  in  liistory,  the  tiighest  having 
been  under  the  previous  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, which  I  believe  amounted 
to  between  $26  ImUKhi  and  $28  billion. 
No  (me  can  laugh  off  this  $23.2  billion 
deficit  by  referring  it  to  as  a  "full  em- 
ployment surplus"  of  $2.5  billioo.  The 
figures  just  do  not  add  up. 

Furthermore,  we  liave  be«i  informed 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  that 
we  will  have  a  trade  deficit  for  this  year, 
unless  conditions  change  tot  the  better, 
for  the  first  time  since  1893. 

It  has  been  bandied  about  that  4  po-- 
cent  is  the  figure  at  which  "full  em- 
ployment" is  technically  possible,  but  I 
would  disagree  with  that  statement  and 
hope  tiiat  this  Oovemment  will  as  such 
be  content  with  unemployment  of  any- 
one seeking  work.  The  stock  maiket  is 
going  down.  Steel  imports  are  increas- 
ing. Hog  prices  are  down  25  percent. 
Parity  is  below  70  percent.  Interest  rates 
are  up.  The  increase  in  social  security 
payments,  the  decrease  in  the  income 
tax  by  the  end  of  the  tax  simsharge, 
and  the  wage  increases  obtained  through 
collective  bargaining  iiave  not  kept  up 
with  the  inflationary  process.  The  faster 
we  run  the  further  we  fall  behind. 

Particularly  tragic  are  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  who  live  on  fixed  inocMnes. 
fixed  salaries,  and  fixed  annuities.  We 
make  an  effort  to  increase  social  security 
payments,  but  there  are  many  who  live 
on  fixed  income  other  than  social  secu- 
rity that  keep  falling  behmd. 

What  about  tiie  strikes,  not  those 
wiiich  have  just  been  averted  or  settled, 
but  those  which  are  still  in  existence? 
What  are  we  to  do?  I  am  afraid  it  Is 
too  late  for  Jawboning — 2Mt  years  too 
late.  Letting  the  participants  work  it  out 
neglects  the  largest  interest — the  public 
interest — in  these  negotiations.  The  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  an  essential  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  a  settlement  fair  to 
the  parties  and  the  consimier. 

So  I  would  suggest  once  again,  most 
respectfully,  that  the  President  call  in 
the  cliairmen  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Labor  Committees 
of  both  Houses  and  of  the  Wi^ntring  and 
Currency  Committees  of  both  Houses 
and  formulate  an  inoxnes  policy;  that 
he  give  consideration  to  the  proposal 
made  by  Arthur  Bums,  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  create  a 


wage-price  review  board  and  to  hiatitute 
a  temporary  wage-price  freeze,  on  the 
basis  of  the  congressional  authority 
granted  to  the  President  not  once  but 
twice,  and  granted  to  him  unanimously. 

The  times  call  for  drastic  action. 
Otherwise,  the  econcnnic  situation  will 
get  further  out  of  control. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Bir.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  the  economy  generally. 
There  will  be  time  for  that.  A  UPI  dis- 
patch says  that  I  will  have  some  stote- 
maits  to  make  later,  but  that  Is  not  In 
itself  correct.  I  have  no  plans  for  any 
formal  speech  on  the  economy. 

I  rise  only  to  make  several  points. 
One  is,  whether  it  be  temporary  or  not, 
the  stock  market  is.  today,  going  up.  and 
we  hope  it  will  continue  to  go  up.  rather 
than  go  down. 

We  also  hope  that  unemployment  will 
decrease,  and  that  this  raging  monster  at 
inflation  will  be  brought  under  control. 
That  is  what  the  President  is  trying  hard 
to  do.  However,  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
unemployment  down,  we  should  not  add 
to  unemployment.  In  my  Judgment,  a 
vote  against  the  loan  guarantee  program 
for  Lockheed  will  do  just  this.  It  will  not 
cost  the  Federal  Government  1  cent. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  simply  lays  its 
credit  alongside  the  credit  of  tlie  banks 
and  the  company,  thereby  enabling 
Lockheed  to  continue  to  emi^oy  people. 


ElMEROENCY  LOAN  OUARANTEE 
ACT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Oam- 
BRELL) .  The  hour  of  12  o'clock  having  ar- 
rived, and  under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar No.  330,  H  Jt.  8432,  an  act  to  author- 
ize emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major 
business  enterprises,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  second  tissistant  legislative  clerk 
r6ad  as  follows: 

H3.  8433.  an  act  to  authorlae  emergency 
loan  gviarantees  to  major  business  enter- 
prises. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  this 
bill  time  is  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  PRoxMna) . 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd  5 
minutes^  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   

The  PRESIDING  OPPICTER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas  very  much  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  those  who 
want  the  unemployment  rate  to  come 
down  will  want  to  vote  for  the  Lockheed 
loan  giiarantee  so  that  we  can  prevent 
additional  and  severe  imemployment. 

I  think  that  the  true  tragedy  in  the 
so-called  Lockheed  case  is  the  threatened 
loss  of  60,000  Jobs. 

Now  I  refer  to  a  statement  by  Bill  Mc- 
Oruder,  director  of  the  SST  development 


of  the  Department  of  Transportation.  He 
stated  this  momlng  that— 

The  imemployment  caused  by  the  termi- 
nation oX  the  SST  program  Is  worse  than  was 
anticipated.  AU  of  the  people  whom  w* 
thought  would  be  unemployed  are  unem- 
ployed. In  addition,  Boeing  was  forced  to  fln 
an  additional  2.000  peoj^e  In  order  to  keq^ 
Its  overhead  oozapetttlTe  with  the  rest  of  the 
Industry  and  OE  not  only  had  to  lay  off 
additional  people  but  also  had  to  raise  the 
prices  on  some  of  Its  mUltary  projects.  In 
Boeing's  case,  imemployment  occurred  with- 
in three  days  and  In  OX'S  case  within  two 
weeks. 

The  figures  used  for  the  unemployment 
derived  from  the  termination  of  the  TrlStar 
are  not  only  defensive  but  are  quite  con- 
servative based  on  our  prior  experience  with 
uneii4>loyment  In  the  aerospace  Industry. 

The  true  tragedy  in  the  Lockheed  case 
is  the  loss  of  60.000  jobs. 

This  is  unnecessary  unemployment.  All 
of  these  people  can  be  gainfully  employed 
if  the  Tri-Star  program  remains  healtliy. 
Most  importantly  the  families  dependent 
upon  such  a  program — over  200,000 
persons — will  not  be  thrown  into  eco- 
nomic despair,  but  may  continue  in  their 
normal  style  of  life. 

It  is  also  significant  that  these  Jobs  are 
not  mere  labor  hours  but  are  a  real  and 
significant  contribution  to  our  economy. 
They  are  not  marginal  Jobs  barely  able 
to  pay  their  own  way,  but  rather  these 
Jobs  will  convert  otherwise  worthless 
material  into  a  useful  product — ^in  fact, 
a  product  which  in  terms  of  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  trade  is  one  of  our  most 
significant  products. 

Of  course,  unemi^oyment  of  any 
variety  should  be  discouraged;  but  un- 
necessai-y  unemplosmient  due  to  the 
neglect  of  the  Senate  Is  unjustifiable. 

A  few  people  would  suggest  that  there 
is  no  market  tot  this  airbus  and  thus 
that  these  jobs  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
They  contend  that  society  and  eco- 
ncmics  dictate  that  these  vast  resources 
be  allocated  elsewhere.  I  do  not  support 
this  view.  I  think  tliat  a  worthwhile 
market  exists  and  that  these  people's 
labor  has  not  been  in  vain. 

However.  I  do  recognize  that  perhaps 
someday,  maybe  even  after  the  Tri-Star, 
ttie  talents  of  the  aerospcbce  industry  may 
need  to  be  deployed  elsewhere.  But  this 
should  not  be  done  under  pcuiic  condi- 
tions, but  rather  it  should  be  aooom- 
plished  in  an  orderly  and  systematic 
manner.  A  reallocation  of  effort  of  this 
magnitude,  if  it  is  to  .be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation  and  the  econ- 
omy, requires  well-researched  and  well- 
thought-out  decisions.  These  decisions 
should  be  made  from  a  position  of 
strength — from  an  ongoing  concern,  not 
from  a  position  of  weakness  or  bank- 
ruptcy. 

If  these  Jobs  are  saved,  if  an  avoidable 
bankruptcy  is  staved  off,  and  If  these 
otherwise  huge  ciKiital  losses,  useless 
losses,  are  avoided,  then  a  reallocation  of 
jobs  and  capital  can  be  acoompliidied 
in  an  organized  manner. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  realinement 
is  demanded  at  this  time.  The  resources 
already  Invested,  both  human  hours  and 
money,  can  be  productively  employed  in 
the  airbus  market.  To  allow  such  a  re- 
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structuring,  a  needless  restructuring, 
through  plaimed  neglect  Is  not  defen- 
sible. 

If  given  the  choice  between,  first,  un- 
necessarily paying  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and,  second,  granting  a  loan 
guarantee,  I  choose  the  guarantee. 

If  given  the  choice  between,  first,  a 
panic-struck  industry  desperately 
searching  for  ways  to  utilize  its  talents, 
and,  second,  an  industry  systematically 
moving  into  new  areas  from  a  position 
of  strength.  I  choose  the  orderly  process. 

If  given  the  choice  between,  first,  idly 
accepting  the  inadequacies  of  the  capital 
markets  where  large  amounts  of  risk 
capital  are  required,  and,  second,  facili- 
tating the  capital  markets  in  extending 
worthwhile  credit,  I  choose  the  latter. 

Unnecessary  bankruptcy  serves  no 
useful  purpose  to  our  society  or  to 
economy. 

This  is  our  choice  today— it  is  left  up 
to  us. 

Do  nothing  and  witness  an  untimely 
and  imnecessary  bcmkruptcy. 

Assist  a  fundamentally  sound  c<Mn- 
pany,  its  enployees,  and  its  suppUers 
regain  their  strength  and  continue  to  be 
productive  members  of  our  economy  and 
our  society. 

This  is  our  choice— I  choose  to  vote 
for  the  positive  approach.  I  shall  vote 
yes. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  the  executive  department  has 
succeeded,  through  its  interposition,  to 
play  a  great  part  in  helping  avoid  the 
steel  strike  and,  immediately  thereafter 
and  within  24  hours,  in  helping  to  avoid 
the  rail  strike,  either  of  which  would 
have  had  an  Impact  on  the  economy  and 
would  have  been  doubly  so  in  the  case 
of  both.  It  would  have  caused  increased 
unemplojrment. 

The  executive  department  has  been 
responsible.  It  is  time  now  for  the  legis- 
lative department  also  to  be  responsible 
and  avoid  the  adverse  effect  cm  the  econ- 
omy, by  action  of  the  ExecuUve,  in  re- 
fusing to  take  a  positi<Mi  which,  I  re- 
peat, will  not  cause  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment any  expenditure  of  money,  but  is 
merely  laying  alongside  the  credit  of  the 
company  and  the  banks  the  credit  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  so  that  em- 
ployment can  c<mtinue  and  additional 
unemployment  will  be  avoided. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  legislative 
branch  would  do  well  to  foUow  the  lead 
Of  the  executive  branch  in  this  regard 
this  week  where  so  much  of  importance 
to  the  economy  has  been  affected  and 
where  so  much  more  will  be  affected  bv 
action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  I  should  Uke  to  support 
further  the  position   the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  taken. 
There  is  sometiiing  far  more  impor- 
tant that  I  have  not  even  heard  men- 
tioned, that  80  percent  of  Lockheed's 
business  is  to  defense.  It  has  many  con- 
tnacts,   such   as   the   Poseidon    missUe 
Which  we  have  to  have.  If  the  company 
went  toto  receivership,  this  and  other 
contracts  could  be  subject  to  renegotia- 
tion again,  which  could  cost  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Defense  much  more  money  If 
the  company  goes  bndce  and  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  This  is  only  one  of 
many  defense  contracts  that  Lockheed 
has  which  could  be  subject  to  renegotia- 
tion and  far  more  costly  to  the  future. 
The  C-5A  airplane  would  be  another  ex- 
ample should  we  need  more  of  these 
planes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  Wisconsto  yield  me  time  to 
correct  the  impression  that 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  3  mtoutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3  mto- 
utes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  very  important  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion that  has  been  given  with  regard  to 
the  negotiation,  so  far  as  Lockheed  is 
concerned. 

As  I  put  to  the  Record  the  other  day 
with  regard  to  the  possible  bankruptcy 
of  Lockheed,  it  is  not  true  that  there  is 
any  right  on  the  part  of  the  trustee  to 
bankruptcy  to  recommend,  or  the  court 
to  approve  to  bankruptcy,  the  renego- 
tiation of  a  defense  contract  which  is  to 
existence.  Beyond  that,  I  would  say  that 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
within  the  administration  itself  results 
from  the  impression  that  was  givrai  to 
that  effect,  an  impression  that  somehow 
our  Defense  Establishment  could  not 
stand  a  reorganization  to  bankruptcy 
of  the  Lockheed  Corp. 

The  reason  there  is  some  resentment 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  is.  very  cor- 
rectly, that  part  of  their  duty  is  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  that  contingmcy. 
I  feel  sure  that  any  D^uty  Secretary  of 
Defense  of  the  United  States  would  rec- 
ognize that  factor  and  have  contingency 
plsms  to  go  ahead  and  deal  with  the 
matter  with  or  without  renegotiating  the 
contract. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  fnun  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  if  Lock- 
heed were  to  go  broke,  a  receiver  would 
be  appototed  to  take  care  of  the  to- 
terest  of  the  stockholders.  If  the  receiver 
thought  they  were  losing  money  on  the 
Poseidon  missile,  I  certainly  thinir  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  might  well 
have  to  negotiate  a  new  contract  for  this 
very  important  weapon  and  at  far  greater 
cost  to  the  Oovemment. 

These  are  only  two  examples.  Cer- 
tainly, whoever  handles  it  for  the  stock- 
holders, he  would  be  under  the  obliga- 
tion to  salvage  as  much  as  he  could  out 
of  the  assets  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  $39  million  was  spent  last 
year  on  the  Poseidon  missile.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  heard  what  I  said  about 
bustoess,  about  there  being  no  right,  ab- 
solutely no  right,  on  the  part  of  the 
trustee  to  bankruptcy  to  void  a  contract 
Mr.  YOUNG.  If  the  receiver  for  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  could  prove  they  were 
losing  money  on  any  defense  contract 
he  might  well  refuse  to  conttoue  produc- 
tion unless  a  price  increase  were  granted. 
I  know  something  about  these  contracts 


as  ranking  mtoority  member  for  defense 
appropriations. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  if  it  Is  a  sol- 
vent subsidiary.  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yldds  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  7  mtoutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
WsiCKBR) .  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
Is  recognized  for  7  minutes 

lb.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  express  my  opposition  to  HJl.  8433 
a  bill  to  authorize  a  $250  million  emer- 
gency loan  guarantee  for  the  Lockheed 
Corp.  I  take  this  position  only  after  long 
and  careful  consideration. 

The  todustrial  progress  of  this  Nation 
has  occurred  largely  because  of  the  dls- 
cipltoe  of  the  marketplace.  This  disci- 
pltoe  requires  companies  to  produce 
goods  that  are  In  demand,  that  are  com- 
petitively priced,  desirable  to  quality, 
and  backed  up  by  necessary  service. 
When  the  management  of  a  company 
meets  these  tests  with  its  products,  the 
tovestors  reap  a  reward  through  divi- 
dends. When  the  management  of  a  com- 
pany fails  to  meet  the  requirements,  the 
tovestors  suffer  losses  and  unless  correc- 
tions are  made,  the  company  fails. 

Over  the  years  thousands  of  American 
businesses  have  disappeared.  The  sur- 
vivors are  those  whose  management  and 
workers  are  able  to  compete.  According  to 
tofomatlon  furnished  by  Oklalwma 
bankruptcy  courts,  37  Oklahrana  com- 
panies have  filed  for  bankruptcy  so  far 
this  year.  In  every  case  the  closing  of 
'^^  bustoesses  and  the  loss  of  jobs  by 
their  onplc^ees  will  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  eooncxny  of  the  communities 
to  which  they  are  located. 

Dun  ft  Bradstreet  reports  that  4,708 
American  firms  filed  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings during  the  first  5  months  of 
1971.  None  of  these  would  be  helped  by 
the  passage  of  HJl.  8432.  Yet  the  total 
economic  impact  of  these  closings  would 
exceed  the  effect  of  the  end  of  the  L-lOll 
project. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  provide  a  crutch 
for  an  todustrial  giant,  how  can  we  be 
less  compassionate  toward  hundreds  of 
smaller  concerns  when  they  run  toto 
trouble? 

In  the  American  tradititm  our  Gov- 
ermnent  has  long  provided  a  helping 
hand  to  beginning  entreprmeurs  through 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Admlnlstraticm. 
and  other  agencies.  These  programs  I 
strongly  support  But  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  hdping  a  new  en- 
terprise to  get  on  its  feet  and  propping 
up  a  giant  wliich  has  had  every  oiHwr- 
tunity  to  grow  strong  but  which  is  dying 
because  it  failed  to  compete. 

During  the  debate  on  this  measure, 
two  arguments  have  been  emphasized  by 
its  proponents:  Fh»t.  that  without  this 
loan  guarantee,  Lockheed  will  faU  and 
sitotanttal  unemployment  will  result, 
and  second,  that  it  is  to  the  national 
toterest  to  keep  Lockheed  to  busmess  to 
promote  more  competition  to  the  aero- 
space todustry. 
Neither  of  these  arguments  are  valid. 
In  the  first  place,  the  fact  is  that  vl- 
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•tale  sc«mmte  of  the  oompanj  wlU  go 
on  tinder  new  manaeetnent  and  tbe  bulk 
of  the  Jobs  wiU  not  be  lost  Neltber  wiU 
tfata  Nation's  security  saffer  U  the  Lock- 
beed  oorporate  structure  ceases  to 
exist. 

For  tbe  aeroepaoe  Industry  as  a  whole, 
there  will  be  more  Jobs  in  tUs  country 
without  the  L-1011  than  with  It  Fully 
42  percent  of  the  comixments  of  the  L- 
1011  will  be  Imported.  Less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  components  of  competing 
wide-bodied  txUets  are  imported. 

Studies  have  Aown  that  for  example, 
IfcDonneQ  Doaglas  and  its  supplieis  on 
ttie  DC-IO  project  wiU  have  20.000  more 
people  woiUng  within  a  year  if  the 
L-1011  is  not  buUt 

llr.  President  the  arvument  that  the 
country  needs  I.«or.kheed  in  the  air  trans- 
port bostnesB  is  fallacious.  Over  the  last 
15  years.  97  percent  of  all  transport 
planes  buUt  in  this  country  have  been 
built  by  Bodnc  and  McDinmell  Doug- 
las. Tluse  two  companies  have  met  our 
country's  air  tranqiort  needs  weU  and 
In  addition  have  siuiplied  26  perooit  of 
the  NatlOD's  total  export  sales. 

The  fact  Is  that  a  third  company  in 
tbe  sir  transport  business  would  likely 
have  the  result  of  weakening  and  per- 
haps destroying  the  traditional  air  trans- 
port builders. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  question  in  my 
mind  is  whether  the  $250  miUlon  in  the 
bai  would  in  fact  keep  Lockheed  aUve 
and  assure  delivery  of  the  Lr-1011.  Mc- 
Dramell  Douglas  and  its  subcontractors 
have  already  invested  more  than  $2  Ml- 
llon  in  the  DC-10.  The  first  DC-lO's  were 
ddivered,  fully  certUSed.  on  Thursday  of 
last  we^.  Early  and  regular  d^verles 
are  anticipated.  And  yet  the  company 
estimates  that  the  infusion  of  another 
$^0  million  of  company  mcmey  wUl  be 
necessary  before  the  program  beccMnes 
profitable.  In  Vbit  case  of  the  L-1011, 
which  is  mmiths  or  even  years  away  from 
ddiverles.  it  Is  absolutely  certain  that  far 
more  than  S2S0  miUion  would  be  needed. 
Lockheed's  policy  of  refusing  to  face 
economic  realities  In  the  past  is  ap- 
parently stiU  being  followed.  K  we  took 
action  to  prop  up  the  c<Rnpany  now,  it 
would  almost  eertal]3ly  be  back  within  a 
few  months  asking  tot  xnon  money. 

Proponents  of  this  legislation  have 
stated  that  there  is  a  precedent  for  this 
loan  guarantee,  but  the  facts  are  to  the 
contrary.  Ih  1966,  prlcn-  to  Its  merger  with 
ICcDonneU,  tSie  Douglas  Corp.  received  a 
$75  minion  Government  loan.  This  was 
a  standard  V-loan  to  finance  military 
worit  for  the  UJS.  Oovemment.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  commercial  business. 
Also  security  for  the  loan  was  actually 
work  in  process  by  the  company,  and  the 
loan  was  paid  off  in  less  than  4  months. 

There  is  an  even  bleaker  side  to  this 
picture  than  anyone  has  faced  to  date. 
This  comes  from  the  fact  that  because  of 
declining  passenger  business  airlines 
have  reduced  near-term  orders  for  wide- 
bodied  trljets  30  to  60  percent  from  pre- 
viously {banned  levels. 

Mr.  Preddent,  the  Lockheed  story  Is  a 
daasie  exampte  of  economic  malpractice. 
This  company  has  lost  more  than  $430 
million  on  four  military  contracts.  It  is 
now  following  the  same  cutthroat  pricing 
policies  in  the  commercial  field. 


For  the  Congress  to  pledge  tax  dollars 
to  baU  it  out  and  ttius  weaken  Lockheed's 
Ifglttmate  oompetiton  would  be  an  act 
of  bad  faith  toward  tiie  responslMe  aero- 
space companies. 

Lockheed  has  not  earned  the  right  to 
survive  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer. 

QXrOKUlC  CALL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OKFlCiatt,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Ctudr  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Ttya  clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
inoceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  tot 
the  quOTumcall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  I  yi^d  10 
minutes  to  the  SenatCH-  from  New  Hamp- 
shire.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

SMALL  SmimSS  AMS  THX  LO<  mHiaU  LOAN 
GT7A 


Mr.  McINTTRE.  Mr.  President  as  we 
approach  final  decision  in  the  matter  of 
HJl.  8432.  the  bill  to  authorize  an  emer- 
gency loan  guarantee  of  $250  million  to 
the  Lockheed  Corp.  I  feel  compelled  to 
make  some  comments  on  the  small  busi- 
ness aspects  of  this  emergoicy  loan. 

As  dudrman  of  the  Small  Business 
SidMoamiittee  of  the  Senate  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  Senate  Sdect  Com- 
mittee en  Small  Business  I  am  naturally 
concerned  about  the  interests  of  small 
business  when  we  are  considering  action 
which  seems,  on  the  surface,  to  be  so 
definitely  directed  at  assistance  for  a 
giant  corporation.  I  participated  fully  in 
the  consideration  of  the  loan  guarantee 
in  the  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  have  studied  masses  of 
material  on  this  proposal.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  debates  on  the  floor  in  detail. 

I  believe,  in  this  case,  that  small  busi- 
ness has  much  at  stake. 

Kgh  technology  companies,  such  as 
LodLheed.  have  a  tendency  to  pared  out 
far  more  of  their  subcontracts  and  pur- 
chases to  small  businesses  than  do  other 
kinds  of  manufacturers.  This  is  because 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  small 
businesses  that  design  and  manufacture 
specialty  items  that  are  high  in  technical 
content  and  which  are  badly  needed  by 
the  prime  contractor.  These  items  can 
be  made  better  and  cheaper  by  small 
business  than  by  the  giant  prime  con- 
tractor. 

For  examine,  on  Lockheed's  total  list  of 
some  35,000  subcontractors  and  sup- 
pliers, on  all  Lockheed  programs,  about 
70  percent  are  small  businesses. 

On  the  L-1011  program  alone,  there 
are  1,012  small  businesses  which  have 
direct  contracts  with  Lockheed — ^that  is, 
in  the  first  tier  of  L-1011  suppliers.  These 
1.012  small  businesses  are  located  in  24 
States,  and  up  to  Jime  1  of  this  year  they 
had  received  subcontracts  valued  at  $120 
million  on  the  L-1011  program. 


m  the  first  4  months  at  1971.  this  first 
tier  of  small  business  suboontractors  on 
the  L-1011  received  in  direct  awards 
from  Lockheed  33  percent  in  dollars  of  all 
the  awards  made  by  Lodcheed  in  that 
period.  This  4  months  33  percent  figure  is 
not  typical  of  all  first  tier  subcontracts, 
but  it  Lb  expected  that  about  33  percent  of 
all  L-1011  subcontract  dollars  eventually 
will  flow  through  the  various  tiers  to 
small  business  firms. 

Much  larger  percentages  <A  small  busi- 
nesses are  represented  in  second,  third, 
and  lower  tiers  of  L-1011  suppliers.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  22,000  smaU  busi- 
nesses are  among  the  second,  third,  and 
lower  tiers  of  subcontractors,  perform- 
ing work  for  the  larger  first  and  second 
tier  subcontractors.  Their  contract 
awards  are  estimated  to  total  about  $400 
million  at  this  time,  with  more  to  omie 
when  and  if  normal  production  Is  re- 
simied  aa  the  L-1011. 

Jn  many  of  these  smaU  firms,  the  L- 
1011  subcontract  is  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  their  business.  One  listing  of  sec- 
<md  tier  small  business  subcontractors 
described  14  small  companies  where  75 
percent  or  more  of  their  total  business 
was  attrlbutaUe  to  L-1011  contracts. 
They  were  located  in  five  different  States. 
Obviously,  cancellation  of  the  L-1011 
would  be  disastrous  to  these  14  firms  and 
to  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
are  employed  by  them. 

These  particular  cases  were  described 
in  testimony  to  the  Senate  Banking  C<ni- 
mittee. 

We  cannot  be  certain  as  to  how  r^re- 
sentative  such  cases  might  be  without  a 
massive,  case  by  case  survey,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  many  of  the  small  businesses 
involved  have  only  a  relatively  small  stake 
in  the  L-101 1  program,  and  would  only  be 
affected  in  a  relatively  minor  way. 

A  quick  random  sampling  of  a  few  first 
tier  L-1011  small  business  subcontractors 
was  made  to  determine  how  big  a  part  of 
their  total  business  was  attributable  to 
L-1011  contracts.  ITiere  was  a  small  firm 
in  Yakima.  Wash.,  where  the  percentage 
was  83.4  percent.  One  in  South  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  showed  only  a  3-percent  effect. 
Ctae  in  Chester,  N.J.,  showed  an  11.9  per- 
cent of  L-1011  business.  One  in  Compton, 
Calif.,  only  showed  eight-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent effect  but  another  in  Culver  City, 
Calif.,  showed  an  L-1011  impact  of  33 
percent  of  Its  total  business. 

But,  simple  arithmetic  would  indicate 
that  in  the  case  of  the  1,000  plus  small 
businesses  which  are  in  the  first  tier,  the 
average  contract  with  Lockheed  at  this 
time  is  worth  about  $130,000.  A  contract 
with  a  value  of  $130,000  is  of  very  sub- 
stantial importance  to  many  small  busi- 
nesses. But  it  is  when  the  contracts  are 
in  the  high  hundreds  of  thous<mds  and 
millions  of  dollars  that  it  can  be  critical 
to  a  small  businessman,  who  probably 
has  little  capital,  but  who  has  substantial 
overhead  costs  to  meet  and  has  made 
substantial  investments  in  his  plant  and 
his  machinery. 

Also,  it  shoiild  be  remembered  that 
these  thousands  of  small  firms  are  not  in 
the  consumer  goods  market.  In  all  of  the 
small  companies  we  have  described,  we 
did  not  Include  those  which  sell  to  Lock- 
heed and  other  major  companies  their 
office  and  factory  supplies  like  pencils 
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and  paper — or  office  equipment,  furni- 
ture, and  the  like.  They  are  subcontrac- 
tors who  contribute  directly  to  the  pro- 
duction of  airplfipfit 

These  thousands  of  small  firms  are 
not  able  to  turn  thdr  operaticms  easily 
and  qtiickly  from  high  technology  busi- 
ness to  other  products.  Their  machines 
make  excellent  aircraft  or  electronic 
components,  but  they  are  usdess  for 
manufacturing  shoes  or  furniture  or 
kltchenware  or  even  automobile  parts. 
They  are  fiercely  proud,  and  rightful- 
ly so,  of  their  competence  In  their  chosen 
field  of  specialty.  But  it  could  be  deadly 
if  suddenly  there  is  no  demand  for  their 
product. 

This  Is  why  I  have  chosen  to  speak  on 
this  subject.  It  is  not  an  effort  on  my 
part  to  defend  a  big  corporation,  or  even 
its  stockholders,  who  took  their  gamble 
when  they  bought  the  stock  of  the  big 
corporation. 

Instead,  it  is  to  remind  all  of  us  that 
it  is  not  just  the  big  corporation  that  Is 
at  stake  here,  it  also  Is  the  severe  ripple 
effect  on  thousands  of  small  businesses. 
They  are  the  innocent  bystanders  in  this 
game,  and  yet  all  the  evidence  we  have 
shows  that  they  are  the  ones  who  could 
suffer  the  most.  It  could  kill  some  of 
them,  and  others  could  be  damaged 
severely  for  years  to  ccKne. 

In  fairness,  and  to  give  balance  to  this 
debate,  I  believe  we  must  understand  this 
side  of  the  emergency  loan  guarantee. 
In  my  view,  these  facts  regarding  the  im- 
pact of  a  Lockheed  failure  on  the  small 
business  of  the  Nation  coupled  with  the 
possible  adverse  effects  on  Jobs,  worker 
security,  and  the  general  economy  call 
for  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
H.R.  8432. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yidd  7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  .  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut is  recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  almost 
everything  has  been  said  during  the  past 
10  days  that  could  be  said  on  this  subject. 
My  comments  are  directed  toward  wrap- 
ping up  my  own  thoughts  on  this  matter. 
First,  this  little  poop  sheet  that  has 
been  placed  on  the  desks  of  Senators  Is 
inaccurate.  There  is  listed  on  that  sheet 
Hamilton-Standard — which  happens  to 
be  in  my  State— $78.7  million.  That  fig- 
ure is  inaccurate.  The  figure  should  be 
$36.5  million.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  both 
the  firm  orders  and  the  second  round  of 
options,  not  on  some  fictitious  flg\ire — of 
what  the  Lockheed  Corp.  thinks  they  can 
get  in  the  airline  market. 

Mr.  President,  whether  the  figure  Is 
$36.5  million  or  $78.7  million,  as  listed  on 
this  sheet,  it  would  not  make  any  dif- 
ference to  me,  even  though  the  corpora- 
tion is  in  my  State.  Because  frankly  if 
this  legislation  goes  through,  the  price 
to  the  Industries  of  my  State  will  be  far 
higher  than  any  $36.5  million.  They  will 
lose  the  advantage  quality  has  in  a  free 
market.  It  is  not  a  good  bargain. 

When  I  was  in  Connecticut  this  past 
weekend,  I  had  someone  Indicate  to  me 
that  I  was  all  wet  on  the  subject  of  the 


Lockheed  loan;  that  I  did  not  know  wbaX 
I  was  talking  about  I  expected  to  be 
assailed  on  the  basis  of  some  principle, 
some  prindple  on  wliidi  I  had  somehow 
gone  astray.  But  then,  the  reason  came 
out.  "nils  individual  who  criticized  my 
stand  said: 

I  have  alraady  written  iq>  two  of  the 
oontracts  as  bstwecn  the  Lockheed  Corp.  ^lyl 
■everal  of  the  amines  th*t  have  been  In- 
volved and,  believe  you  me,  the  Senator  fram 
Connecticut  U  wrong  in  the  position  be  takes. 

It  boils  down  to  exactly  what  I  have 
been  saying  over  the  past  several  weeks: 
The  only  people  that  I  meet  or  that  I 
hear  from  that  are  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation are  dther  in  Lockheed,  or  the  air- 
lines, or  some  subcontractor  to  Lodbeed. 
or  the  banks. 

That  is  it  No  disinterested  person 
wants  anything  to  do  with  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  did  not  notice  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  coming  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  asking  for  their  advice  at 
the  time  of  making  the  decision  that  led 
us  to  where  we  are  today.  The  pet^le  of 
the  United  States  were  not  asked  as  to 
what  kind  of  engines  to  go  on  the  plane. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  were 
not  asked  as  to  the  airframes,  and  they 
were  not  asked  as  to  delivery  dates.  No- 
body asked  the  peoide  of  the  United 
States  a  single  question  as  to  the  proj- 
ect when  it  was  being  concdved. 

And  yet  today  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  being  told  what  they  must 
contribute.  They  are  being  asked  to  turn 
a  calculated  gamble — and  it  was  known 
to  be  such  at  the  time  it  was  taken— 
which  lost  into  a  winning  proposition. 

The  history  of  Lockheed  In  defense  is 
spotty.  The  history  of  Loekheed  in  com- 
merdal  experience  is  spotty.  And  the 
history  of  the  L-1011  is  so  disastrous  as 
to  have  it  come  before  the  Congress  at 
this  time. 

I  agree  that  s(»netlmes  the  Govern- 
ment should  break  the  rules.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  Just  go  ahead  and  write 
a  rule  and  stick  to  It  regardless  of  the 
cwisequences  or  circumstances.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  break  the  ndes,  I  suggest 
that  perhaps  it  should  be  done  on  behalf 
of  those  who  bdleve  in  excdlence,  and 
that  we  do  not  break  them  for  the  inef- 
ficient, for  the  devious,  for  the  under- 
cutter.  If  we  do  not  make  pe<H>le  in  this 
Nation  live  with  the  consequences  of 
mediocrity,  then  excellence  becomes  a 
forgotten  standard.  It  becomes  a  for- 
gotten standard  here  In  the  United  States 
Just  as  It  has  become  In  Great  Britain 
and  with  Lockheed. 

Again  I  resdize  there  are  times  when 
we  can  make  exceptions,  except  that 
these  times  happen  to  be  exceptionally 
tight  insofar  as  the  money  we  have  to 
allocate  to  other  endeavors. 

People  who  argue  for  this  proposal  say, 
"Well,  wouldn't  you  rather  have  all  the 
people  at  Lockheed  working  and  getting 
paid  rather  than  being  on  wdfare?"  May 
I  add  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country  are  not  either  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  or  behaving  like  Lockheed  and. 
quite  frankly,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
difference  between  those  who  are  actually 
slothful  and  those  who  are  using  other 
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to  try  to  gain  throogh  ttie 
door.  It  is  ooe  and  ttae  same  tfalnc.  I  do 
not  believe  in  rewards  In  dther  Instance 
The  fact  is  ttaat  at  the  pneent  time 
the  people  of  ttiis  country  are  on  a  tread- 
mill both  in  the  *»^m<TTeiT  they  l»ve  to 
take  home  and  in  ttie  quality  of  lUk 
around  than. 

Tim  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 7  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  May  I  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I  yidd 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oonnecticut 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  think  that  to  ask  the 
people  to  sacrifice  and  to  *'^»»wW  pa- 
tience under  those  rtmrnitrtanrrn  is  not 
fair.  The  people  of  this  country  do  not 
mind  paying— pectacs  they  mixKl.  but  at 
least  they  have  exercised  pattanoe  in  be- 
ing on  the  treadmill  as  far  as  their  earn- 
ings are  concerned  and  their  quali^  of 
life.  They  do  not  mind  doing  it  for  thdr 
country,  but  they  certainly  object— and 
rightfully  so— to  doing  It  on  behalf  of 
Lockheed. 

l^nce  no  questions  were  asked  of  tbe 
American  people  at  the  outset  as  to  what 
they  vranted  in  this  area,  at  least  let  us 
let  the  American  peofile  dedde  what  the 
order  to  their  priorities  is  going  to  be. 
Let  us  not  teU  tbem  that  T,ftf*»>««>,i  is 
high  on  the  list  and  talus  i»w»i>v<i^>^> 
over  matters  that  are  so  in  need  of  ac- 
complishment around  us.  At  least  In  diffi- 
cult times  let  us  »*n]y»««tTf  the  best  of 
our  national  traits  and  principlee.  rxit 
the  worst 

And  this  in  effect  is  what  the  bill  calls 
for— to  go  ahead  and  sidxidiae  medioc- 
rity, to  go  ahead  and  reward  the  Ineffi- 
cient to  go  ahead  and  reward  tiie  calcu- 
lated gamble.  If  you  reward  medtocrlty— 
whoever  will  aspire  to  the  standard  of 
excdlence?  And  this  Is  what  has  sepa- 
rated the  Uhited  States  of  America  from 
the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  from 
the  hisUuy  of  Lockheed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  2  minutes  have  expired. 
Who  yidds  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yieW 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JAvrrs). 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President  I  am 
grateful  to  the  manager  of  the  bill  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  President  let  us  remember  that 
this  is  a  guarantee,  not  an  appropriation, 
and  let  us  remember  that  the  people  who 
are  fixing  the  priorities  are  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
people's  representatives,  if  they  do  so. 

I  am  minded  now  to  state,  subject  to 
answers  to  some  colloquies  I  am  going  to 
have  with  the  managers  of  the  bill,  that 
I  feel  that  the  danger  of  not  doing  what 
we  are  asked  to  do  is  greater  than  the 
advisability  of  doing  what  we  are  told 
by  the  onxments;  that  is,  to  vote  against 
the  blU. 

I  have  had  some  correspondence  with 
the  Secretary  of  Treasiuy  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  briefly  report  it  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  two  letters  I  have  reodved  from  him 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
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lltere  being  no  objection,  tbe  cor- 
zespoQdence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rbcobo,  as  follows: 

VM.aauaM, 
WcuhingUm,  D.O^  Julg  U.  1971. 

Bon.  JOKX  COXM «U.T. 

Seentary  of  the  Tnaavry, 
Department  of  the  Treanay. 
WaOitngUJii,  D.C. 

Obab  Ilk.  SmmmMT:  Thaak.  you  -my  rnxub 
far  rwpondtnc  to  my  iwiuaat  on  tbe  ooodl- 
tloiis  ttiM  iMkre  aliMdy  baoi  acrMd  to  wltli 
ramMCt  to  tt>«  loan  fuanuBtM  for  tlM  IxxA- 
iMMl  Oocpontlcn  U  tli*  Oo«ni—  daddM  to 
aot  tavcrably  on  tblB  maMcr. 

In  aU  except  one  point,  your  letter  doee 
reeaeure  me  tbat  the  UjS.  Oovflrnment  bee 
taken  etepe  to  protect  the  tnteceat  of  tlie 
Amiirloan  taxpayer  aad  tbe  XTjB.  aoyeRunent 
agaliiat  the  poaUUe  default  on  ttie  loan  re- 
paymanta.  Tbla  point  eonecms  tihe  manage- 
ment of  Lockheed.  I  think  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  Lockheed  management 
team  Is  a  crucial  factor  which  will  determine 
whether  the  granting  of  a  loan  guarantee  to 
Lockheed  will  indeed  insure  that  a  serious 
Mow  la  not  dealt  to  our  domestic  economy. 

Ky  oonoem  over  cuch  a  default  Is  predaely 
tliat  whlcb  you  mention  In  your  letter  oil 
July  38 — ^namely  that  a  Lockheed  failure 
oould  deal  a  avloua  blow  to  our  national 
interest. 

I  therefore  aA  your  aaaurance  aa  to  the 
Xiockheed  management  team  or  whether — If 
you  are  not  sattefled — how  you  are  planning 
to  deal  wHh  any  management  problems  In 
eooneetlon  wttti  the  guarantee.  And  slnoe 
a  three  man  Board  will  be  Involved  In  the 
making  of  suob  loan  goarantea  dedstoDs.  I 
also  would  appreciate  your  giving  ms  a  read- 
ing as  far  as  you  can  of  this  proapectlve 
Board's  view  of  the  Lockheed  management. 

With  best  wlsbee. 
Sincerely, 

JaooaK.  JATRB. 

Tb*  SacasraxT  or  trs  TkxASuaT. 

WaOtinffton.  D.C^  July  29. 1911. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javrrs, 
VS.  Senate, 
Weahington.  D.C. 

Oaaa  8ar*Toa  Javrs:  Pursuant  to  your  re- 
quest, t  ahall  outline  the  terms  of  the  loan 
guarantee  we  expect  to  enter  into  with  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corporation  and  the  twenty- 
four  banks  that  have  been  financing  the  L- 
1011  cmatar). 

To  date,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Oorpcratlon  has 
borrowed  MOO  million  from  the  twenty-four 
banks.  If  the  pending  loan  guarantee  leglala- 
tlon  Is  passed,  these  banks  will  loan  up  to 
$360  million  more  to  Lockheed.  The  schedule 
of  borrowings  (Including  the  $400  million 
already  boiiowed  by  Lockheed)  will  be  %p- 
proxlmately  as  f<dlows: 

On  or  before:  Amount 

September  30.  1971 $460,000,000 

December  81,  1071 660,000,000 

March  81.  1973 676.000.000 

June  30.  1973 600,  000.  000 

September  30.  1973 850,000,000 

December  31.  1973- 050,000,000 

June  80,   1978 880.000,000 

December  31,  1978 696,000,000 

December  31,  1974 470. 000, 000 

December  81,  1976 830,  000,  000 

The  banks  have  agreed  to  subordinate  $400 
million  to  that  portion  of  the  loan  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States.  This  means  that 
any  amount  of  the  loan  guaranteed  by  the 
XTnltad  States  up  to  $360  million  must  be 
paid  oa  before  the  banks  can  collect  any- 
thing on  their  original  loan  of  $400  million. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  guaranteed  portion 
of  the  loan  will  be  completely  paid  off  be- 
fore the  end  of  tbe  first  qiiarter  of  1976 — 
immediately  after  the  101st  aircraft  has  been 
delivered.  In  this  connection,  it  etiould  be 
noted  that  the  portion  of  the  loan  guaran- 


teed by  the  United  States  should  be  paid  off 
long  before  Lockheed  maaofaotuns  enough 
IMstars  to  break-even  financtaHy.  la.  short, 
rapaynunt  of  the  amount  goanntaed  doea 
not  depend  on  Lockheed's  L-lOll  program 
being  a  flnanclal  saoceas. 

Tbm  original  $400  milUon  loan  and  any 
addlttonal  amount  loaned  under  Oovemment 
guarantee  win  be  secured  by  a  single  collat- 
eral pooL  It  U  estimated  that  ttiis  potH  would 
have  In  it  |»operty  whieh  could  be  sold  in 
case  of  Lockheed's  bankruptcy  for  at  least 
$460  minion  The  banks  have  agreed  that  In 
Vbe  event  of  a  banknq>tcy  proceeding,  the 
United  States  would  have  first  call  on  the 
collateral,  m  abort,  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  against  the  ooUatnal  vrould  come 
ahead  at  that  of  the  banks.  In  view  at  the 
value  or  the  ooUateral,  tlie  risk  to  the  United 
States  In  undertaking  the  guarantee  of  $360 
mllUon  In  loans  to  Lockheed  is  miniiiM^i 

One  further  point  should  be  made.  Lock- 
heed has  outstanding  secured  debentures  In 
the  sum  of  apiHoxlmately  $10  million.  The 
banks  have  agreed  to  pay  off  these  debenture 
holders  BO  that  their  claims  will  not  Inter- 
foe  with  the  Qovemment's  claim  against  the 
collateral. 

As  a  result  at  the  unique  agreement  which 
the  Treasury  has  negotiated  with  Lockheed's 
creditor  banks,  the  risk  to  tbe  Government  In 
undertaking  to  guarantee  a  loan  to  Lockheed 
of  $360  mlUlon  would  be  extremely  smaU. 
However  the  benefits  to  this  Nation  would 
be  great.  Over  60,000  Jobe  could  be  saved. 
More  than  $1  billion  In  otherwise  almost 
useless  inventory  would  be  converted  to  usa- 
ble equipment.  The  Nation's  largest  defense 
contractor  would  be  able  to  continue 
as  a  going  concern.  The  world  market  for 
airframes,  which  Is  expected  to  be  substan- 
tial, would  benefit  from  additional  competi- 
tion, and  our  future  export  position  would 
be  strengthened. 

Moreover,  there  would  be  the  avoidance 
of  the  blow  to  confidence  which  a  Lockheed 
failure  would  surely  produce.  At  this  stage 
of  a  promising  and  brocul-based  economic  re- 
covery, the  maintenance  of  confidence  of 
both  Investors  and  consumers  Is  the  highest 
priority. 

Under  theBe  clroum stances.  I  sincerely 
h<q>e  that  you  will  strongly  support  the  loan 
guarantee  legislation  that  Is  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

As  to  the  specific  rate  of  Interest  and  guar- 
antee fee  on  the  contemplated  loans  to  Lock- 
heed. I  feel  strongly  that  the  Interest  rate 
shoiild  be  at  a  level  so  as  not  to  unjustly 
enrich  the  banks  and,  when  combined  with 
the  guarantee  fee.  would  not  provide  Lock- 
heed credit  at  a  preferential  price  relative  to 
Its  competitors. 

You  understand,  of  coiirse,  that  tbe  legisla- 
tion reported  by  the  Senate  Oommlttee  vests 
final  authority  on  tbe  temu  of  loan  guaran- 
tees In  a  Board  consisting  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  President  of 
a  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  Chairman.  Consequently  the 
terms  I  have  described  above  must  be  viewed 
as  the  recommendation  I  now  Intend  to  malce 
to  the  Board,  when  constituted. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOHH   CONMAIXT. 

The  SzcarrABT  or  thx  TaXASTTaT, 

Waahington,  D.C.  July  30.  1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAVrrs. 
UJS.  Senate, 
Wa3hin{fton,  D.O. 

DuiM  SxNAToa  jAvrrs:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  38  In  which  you  ask  my 
views  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  man- 
agement of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation. 
This  question  has  been  raised  from  time  to 
time  In  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  the 
proposed  legislation.  In  oonsldenng  this 
question.  I  believe  it  most  useful  to  look,  in 
the  first  Instance,  to  those  who  have  had  a 
great  many  business  dealings  with  the  com- 


pany— ^In  this  case  the  banks  and  Lockheed's 
airline  customers.  Both  the  banks  and  the 
abUna  customers  are  on  the  record  in  rap- 
port of  the  present  management  and.  Indeed, 
have  stated  that  they  would  be  troubled  if 
the  present  management  were  replaced. 

As  to  my  own  views  on  this  subject,  I  have 
been  in^uassed  by  favorable  statements  of 
the  banks,  the  airiines  and  others  concerning 
Lockheed's  management.  Also  as  I  stated  on 
July  30  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  management's  per- 
formance can  be  measured  by  tbe  qiiality  of 
the  company's  products.  On  this  basis,  I  ob- 
served that  over  the  years  Lockheed  has  pro- 
duced fine  aircraft  and  has  made  valuable 
contributions  to  our  defense  establishment. 
In  short,  while  I  would  not  presume  to  pass 
final  Judgment  on  Lockheed's  management 
elBciency  and  capacity,  I  believe  on  the  basis 
of  the  available  Information  that  manage- 
ment's performance  has  been  satisfactory. 

Finally,  as  you  know,  the  bill  presently  be- 
fore the  Senate  would  require  that  if  the 
Board  determines  the  need  for  a  guaranteed 
loan  stems  from  a  failure  of  management  to 
exercise  reasonable  prudence  In  the  conduct 
of  the  company's  affairs  then  tbe  Board  shall 
require  such  management  changes  as  It 
deems  necessary  to  establish  a  sound  man- 
agement base.  With  respect  to  your  last  ques- 
tion on  this  point,  If  the  proposed  legislation 
is  enacted  Into  law  the  Board  would  review 
management  performance  as  required  by  the 
statute.  While  I  will  not  spteculate  as  to  what 
the  Board's  decision  might  be,  my  own  ap- 
proach on  this  question  would  be  to  rely  in 
the  first  Instance  on  the  Judgment  of  those 
persons  who  have  dealt  extensively  with  man- 
agement. The  Board,  of  course,  would  be  re- 
quired to  reach  Its  own  determinations  and  I 
can  assure  you  the  whole  question  of  man- 
agement's performance  would  be  carefiilly 
reviewed. 

Since  S.  3308  would  place  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  on  the  Emergency  Loan  Guar- 
antee Board,  you  also  might  find  It  helpful  to 
review  Dr.  Bums'  testimony  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees,  particularly,  his 
most  recent  testimony  on  July  30  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  from  Congressman  Black- 
bum. 

Sincerely  yourac 

John  B.  Connau.t. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
point  is  that  the  $250  million  loan  guar- 
antee by  the  United  States,  will, have  a 
priority  to  the  $400  million  o-we<J  to  the 
banks,  and  that  the  24  banlcs  will  agree 
to  that  subordination.  I  have  a  calendar 
or  chart  of  repajrment  from  Secretary 
Connally  which  shows  that  the  Oovem- 
ment should  be  out  of  the  woods  here  by 
the  beginning  of  1975. 

Second,  the  Board,  as  affirmed  by  its 
respected  Chairman, '  John  Connally,  Is 
committed  to  a  review  of  management, 
and  the  legislation  itself  provides  that 
the  Board  would  have  a  right  to  insist  on 
a  management  change.  I  shall  be  asking 
both  the  manager  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  ques- 
tions relating  thereto. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  both 
gentlemen,  I  have  the  following  ques- 
tions I  would  like  to  put  them. 

First.  Mr.  President,  would  my  under- 
standiiig  be  correct  that  the  Board — and 
I  refer  to  the  Loan  Ouarantee  Board — 
would  have  the  authority  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  as  to  the 
need  for  additional  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority to  meet  future  economic  contin- 
gencies coming  within  the  stated  objec- 
tives of  the  legislation? 
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ICay  I  state  that  the  reason  for  this 
question  Is  that  I  am  committed  to  a 
gennlc  bill,  though  I  am  not  yet  com- 
mitted to  this  pcuticular  bill,  which  is 
only  for  Lockheed. 

So  the  question  Is,  Would  the  Board 
have  the  authority  to  recommend  an  in- 
crease of  the  guarantee  amount  if  it  felt 
that  the  economic  situation  required  it? 
As  the  language  of  the  bill  does  not  say 
so,  the  legislative  history,  in  my  Judg- 
ment— if  the  manager  feels  that  the 
Board  could  and  should  do  that  kind  of 
thing  and  the  occasion  should  call  for 
it — should  make  that  clear. 

Would  the  chairman  care  to  reply? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  have  been  Impressed  by  the 
argument  made  by  Arthur  Bums. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
all  along  that  we  ought  to  have  some 
kind  of  generic  legislation,  and  the  Sen- 
ator knows  that  I  introduced  a  generic 
bill. 

I  strongly  supported  the  concept  of  the 
generic  bill,  and  our  committee  reported 
one.  Let  me  say  that  in  connection  with 
the  present  bill,  the  board,  in  my  opinion, 
certainly  has  the  right,  and  I  think  the 
obligation,  to  keep  Congress  informed  as 
to  economic  conditions,  particularly  if 
they  should  get  to  the  point  where  there 
would  be  a  threat  to  t^e  economic  wd- 
fare  of  the  country  to  such  an  extent 
that  action  ought  to  be  taken.  In  such 
case,  I  would  expect  the  board  to  make 
recommendation  to  Congress. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  3^eld  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  chairmaa  of  the 
committee  that  we  would  expect  ttiis 
board  to  make  recommendations  about 
when  additional  corporations,  that  might 
be  perfectly  sound  but  yet  c&ught  in  a 
liquidity  squeeze,  might  require  such  as- 
sistance. The  board  would  be  expected 
to  make  such  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress as  they  became  necessary. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Yoiic  has  ex- 
pired.        

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  stated  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  and  he  has  agreed 
with  me,  that  when  this  measure  becomes 
law  and  the  board  is  appointed — or  legis- 
lated, in  this  case — we  would  write  the 
board  a  letter  asking  them  to  stay  in 
touch  with  the  economic  situation 
throughout  the  country,  and  be  prepared 
to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  next  question  is  this:  Would  the 
Senators  not  agree  that  the  key  criteria 
is  not  whether  a  firm  is  required  to  go 
into  receivership  or  not  but  rather  that 
the  Congress  should  not  allow  production 
to  be  endangered  that  is  essential  to  the 
national  interest  or  a  region  thereof? 
Would  they  also  agree  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  which  would  keep  a  com- 
pany out  of  reorganization  or  bankruptcy 
if  the  board  determined  that  such  reoe- 
ganization  procedures  were  a  necessary 
cmdition  of  the  loan  guarantee? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  ab- 


solutely correct.  This  Is  a  matter  that 
must  be  decided  by  the  bocurd  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  and  the  board  must  be  left, 
and  is  left  under  the  terms  of  this  legisla- 
tlon,  with  absolute  freedom  to  detomlne 
what  conditions  should  be  attached  to 
the  loan  guarantee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  have  one  final  question.  Iliere  has 
been  much  discussion  about  the  manage- 
ment of  Lockheed.  Would  the  Senators 
both  agree  that  it  would  be  within  the 
bocud's  authority  to  require  management 
changes  if  the  board  were  ctmvinced  that 
existing  management  could  not  ade- 
quately protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  effective  production  and 
the  repaymait  of  the  guaranteed  loan? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  refer  the 
Soiator  to  section  6(b)  of  the  bill,  v^ilch 
reads: 

If  the  Board  determines  that  the  inability 
of  an  enterprise  to  obtain  credit  without  a 
guarantee  under  this  Act  is  the  result  of  a 
faUure  on  the  part  of  management  to  exer- 
cise reasonable  bualnees  prudence  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  eniterprise,  the 
Board  ahall  require  before  guaranteeing  any 
loan  to  the  enterprise  that  the  enterprise 
make  such  management  changes  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  to  give  the  enterprise  a 
sound  managerial  base. 

I  believe  that  answers  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  May 
I  ask  the  viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  on  both  points? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man in  both  instances.  I  believe  the  board 
does  have  the  power  to  compel  a  reorga- 
nization, and  certainly  the  language  read 
by  the  chairman  speaks  for  itself,  and  it 
Is  my  expectation  that  the  board  would 
be  required  to  make  such  a  Judgmoit. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleagues. 

To  bear  out  that  the  majority  of  the 
board  would  be  able  to  insist  on  man- 
agement changes,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
testimony  of  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  Arthur  Bums  on  this  bill  on 
June  20,  1971,  at  pages  471  and  472  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee hearings  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 
From  Hearings  Before  the  Housx  Bankiko 

AMD    CxnUtENCT    COMMrTTEX    ON    H.R.    8432, 

A   Bzxx  To  AiTTHoaizx   Eicxsoxnct   Loam 

OUASANTEES     TO     MAJOR     BUSINESS     EnTXS- 
PRISES,  JONE  20,  1971 

The  Ch.\irman.  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Blackbokn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Bums,  It  is  always  a  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  our  com- 
mittee. 

The  term  "bad  management"  has  been 
used  frequently  and  I  think  rather  loosely 
as  applied  to  Lockheed;  I  suspect  it  has  been 
used  by  persons  who  are  really  not  in  a 
position  to  Judge  the  management  c^iabU- 
Ity  of  Lockheed.  We  must  take  into  consid- 
eration tbe  very  valuable  contributions  that 
Lockheed  has  made  to  our  defense  establish- 
ment; we  must  take  into  account  that  they 
have  developed  an  airplane,  the  C-6A  which 
is  literally  the  envy  of  every  air  force  In  the 
world.  These  contributions  have  been  most 
Important  to  our  Nation,  and  I  think  that 
thoee  who  loosely  use  the  term  "bad  man- 
agement," would  do  well  to  recoitslder  their 
terms. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  the  Board  would 


have  to  consider,  if  you  are  on  the  Board 
or  a  member  of  the  FMeral  Reserve  System. 
Is  the  conclusion  of  the  reports  on  the  air- 
plane now  under  discussion,  the  L-1011  Trt- 
Star.  The  reports  now  in  front  of  me.  were 
submitted  by  the  various  ^mti«»  They  show 
that  the  L-lOll  is  oompeUtlve  in  price  with 
the  DO-10.  show  that  It  has  certain  attri- 
butes of  efficiency,  of  quletneas  at  opan^tlon. 
of  nonpoUutlon  factors,  which  give  it  an 
advantage  over  the  DC-10. 

Now,  a  company  that  can  devtiop  an  air- 
plane that  can  meet  these  ortterla  obviously 
Is  not  practicing  bad  management.  I  think 
the  product  Is  the  proof  of  the  pudding,  so 
to  speak.  And  these  are  taoton  that  you 
would  have  to  consider  on  that  Board. 

Mr.  BLACxamuf.  But  dont  you  think  we 
should  distinguish  between  liquidity  prob- 
lems and  problems  of  proOtabHtty?  Fat  ex- 
ample, if  a  firm  has  a  continuing  bisUwy  of 
losses.  It  Is  one  thing  to  consider  subsidizing 
continuing  losses;  however,  it  Is  another  fac- 
tor entlrdy  to  consider  solving  a  temporary 
llqxUdlty  problem.  Would  you  tiaborate  on 
that? 

Dr.  BcKxs.  WeU.  I  think  that  the  distmc- 
tlon  that  you  draw  is  a  very  important  one. 
The  bills  that  you  have  been  considering  are 
concerned  with  the  liquidity  problem;  that 
is,  a  temporary  flnanclal  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  a  firm.  I  think  every  bill  that  you 
have  before  you  proceeds  on  the  explicit  as- 
sumption that  the  firm  must  be  credit 
worthy  and  that,  of  course,  means  that  it 
faces  not  so  much  a  profltalaility  problem,  as 
you  so  well  put  it,  but  a  liquidl^  problun; 
that  is,  a  temporary  financial  dlfllculty. 

Mr.  BLACXBxnur.  And,  furthermore, 
shouldn't  the  Board  take  Into  account  or  the 
oommlttee  that  considers  such  a  loan  apjdi- 
catlon,  should  it  not  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  liquidity  problem  has  arisen 
due  to  factors  beyond  the  normal  capacity  of 
management  to  anticipate? 

Dr.  BtTBNs.  When  that  is  the  case,  the  com- 
mittee should  consider  It. 

Mr.  Blackborn.  So  that  here  again  we  are 
drawing  a  distinction  between  temporary 
crisis  and  continuing  loss  of  profits  on  the 
part  of  a  concern. 

Dr.  Bums,  I  have  no  further  questions. 
Again  I  thank  you  for  appearing  before  us. 

I  have  no  further  questions.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  ccaisent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quormn  without  the 
time  being  taken  from  either  side.  I 
expect  a  speaker  here  shortly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

"Hie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Bf£r.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  jritids 
time? 

AMTNCMENT    NO.    SIS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  319. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  as  drawn  ai^lles  to  S.  2308. 
Does  the  Senator  wish  to  modify  the 
amendment  to  make  it  applicable  to  the 
pending  bill,  which  is  KM.  8432? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unsmimous  con- 
sent that  that  be  done. 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  l^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded tor^d  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  waived. 


cxvn- 
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Tbe  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 

objsctkm.  It  is  ao  (mlered. 
Mr.  SnrsM^  ammdment  ia  u  foUows: 

AmwiMtmmt  Intandad  to  be  propoaed  by  Ur. 
ftrsTsm  to  BJt.  8tS3.  a  bfll  to  MiUiarteB 
vsDiBi^imBf  lottn  pmsntoM  to  bqaJcv  biul* 
QMS  •ntotprlaM.  vis:  Tlte  «m1  tbanoC.  add 
tlM  foaowlxic  new  tttle: 

TTTLI  n 


Bmjuuji  1.  Tble  title  may  be  atod  u  tlie 
"Kmergency  LoMt  Onarmntee  Act  tor  Small 


BBC.  a.  Tbe  Admlnletrator  of  tbe  BmaU 
Buatneee  ArtmlnltJatton  la  hereby  authorlaed 
to  mnelder  and  act  upon  an  appltoatton  for 
guarantee  of  a  loan  to  any  buMnaaa  enter- 
prtae  wlileb  quallflea  ae  a  amaU  hiialneaB  oon- 
oem  under  aectlon  633  of  the  Small  Bualneae 
Act.  as  amenrtert  (16  VAJO.  «31),  and  ngu- 
latlons  promulgated  thereunder. 

AUTHCeUTT 

Sac.  S.  The  Administrator,  on  mch  terma 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate,  may 
guarantee,  or  make  commitments  to  guar- 
antee lenders  against  loas  of  principal  or 
interest  on  loans  that  meet  the  requirements 
at  this  UUe. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  A  guarantee  of  a  loan  may  be 
made  under  this  title  only  if — 

(1)  the  Administrator  finds  that  (A)  the 
loan  la  needed  to  enable  the  borrower  to 
contlnae  to  furnish  goods  or  serrloes  and 
tftnure  to  meet  this  need  would  advcratfy 
affect  the  economy  of  a  particular  dty,  locale, 
or  other  poUUoal  subdivision,  (B)  credit  is 
not  otherwise  available  to  the  borrower  under 
reaennabie  terms  or  conditions,  and  (C)  the 
proepectlve  earning  power  of  the  borrower. 
together  with  the  character  and  valued 
the  security  pledged,  furnish  reasonable  as- 
surance that  It  wUl  be  able  to  repay  the  loan 
within  the  time  Ozed  and  afford  reasonable 
protection  to  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  loider  certlflee  that  It  would  not 
make  the  loan  without  such  guarantee. 

(b)  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  title  shaU 
be  payaUe  in  not  more  than  five  years,  but 
may  be  renewable  for  not  more  than  an  addl- 
ttonal  three  yean. 

(o)  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  tttle  shaU 
bear  intereet  (exclusive  of  guarantee  feea 
and  service  charges,  if  any)  at  ratee  not  to 
eKoeed  a  rate  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  be  reaaooable,  talcing  into  account 
the  range  at  Interest  rates  prevailing  in  the 
pilvato  maiteet  for  similar  loans  and  the  risk 


SBCUBirr  Aifn  iiOax  ovj 
Bbc.  5.  In  negotiating  a  loan  guarantee 
under  this  tlUe,  the  Administrator  shall 
make  every  effort  to  arrange  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  pclnctpal  of  and  Interest  on  any 
loan  guaranteed  will  be  secured  by  sufficient 
property  c€  the  busmeee  enterprise  to  col- 
lateralize fully  the  amount  of  the  loan 
guarantee. 

nouiancKim  appucabuc  to  loam 

OXrABAMT^M 

tec.  S.  (a)  A  guarantee  agreement  made 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  an  enterprise 
ShaU  require  that  while  there  U  any  prin- 
cipal or  intereet  renuUnlng  iinpH*!  an  a 
guaranteed  loan  to  that  enterprise  the  en- 
terprise may  not — 

(1)  dMlare  a  dividend  on  Ito  oommoo 
stock;  or 

(2)  make  any  payment  on  lU  other  In- 
d^6{edness  to  a  lender  whose  loan  has  been 
guaranteed  under  this  title. 

The  Administrator  may  waive  either  or  both 
of  the  requirements  eet  forth  in  th««  s\a>- 
•ectlon.  as  ^tedfled  in  the  guarantee  agree- 
ment coveting  a  loan  to  any  particular  en- 
terprise. U  be  determines  that  such  waiver 
Is  not  InoocslBtent  with  the  reasonable  pro- 


teeMon  of  the  intarests  of  the  IThMed 
under  tUfS  gaarantae. 

(b)  IT  the  Adndxdatnitor  detennlnas  that 
the  InataUlty  oc  an  enteiprlae  to  obtain  credit 
wtthoot  a  gnaranfeaa  under  this  title  Is  the 
result  of  a  faUure  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment to  exercise  reeoonable  bualnaM  prur 
denoe  In  the  oonduot  of  ttM  allMn  of  the 
enterprise,  the  Admimstrator  shall  require 
before  yiaran  tewing  any  loan  to  the  enter- 
prise that  the  enteiprlae  make  moh  managn 
ment  ntisngee  as  the  Administrator  deems 
to  give  the  enterprise  a  sound 


(0)  A  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  any  enter- 
prise shall  not  be  made  under  this  title 
unles^^ 

(1)  the  Administrator  has  received  an 
audited  flnanclal  statement  of  the  enter- 
ptlse;  and 

(2)  Xb»  enterprise  permits  the  Adminls- 
titttor  to  have  tbe  same  aoceee  to  its  books 
and  other  documents  as  the  Administrator 
would  have  under  section  7  in  the  event  the 
loan  Is  guaranteed. 

(d)  No  payment  shall  be  made  or  become 
due  under  a  guarantee  entered  Into  under 
this  title  unless  the  lender  has  exhausted 
any  remedlee  which  It  may  have  under  the 
guaranteed  agreement. 

(e)(1)  Prior  to  making  any  guarantee 
under  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall 
satisfy  Itself  that  the  underlying  loan  agree- 
ment on  which  the  guarantee  Is  sought  con- 
tains all  the  affirmative  and  negative  oove- 
nsknts  and  other  proteotive  provlaioos  which 
are  usiial  and  customary  in  loan  agreements 
of  a  similar  kind,  including  previous  loan 
agreements  between  the  lender  and  the  bor- 
rower, and  that  it  cannot  be  amended,  or 
any  provisions  waived,  without  the  Ad- 
ministrator's prior  consent. 

(2)  On  each  occasion  when  the  borrower 
seeks  an  advance  under  the  loan  agreement, 
the  guarantee  authorized  by  this  title  shall 
be  In  force  as  to  tbe  funds  advanced  only 
If— 

(A)  the  lender  gives  the  Administrator  at 
least  ten  days'  notice  in  writing  of  its  Intent 
to  provide  the  borrower  with  funds  pursuant 
to  the  loan  agreement; 

(B)  the  lender  certifies  to  the  Administra- 
tor before  an  advance  is  made  that,  as  of 
the  date  of  the  notice  provided  for  in  sub- 
paragreph  (A) ,  the  borrower  is  not  In  default 
under  the  loan  agreement:  Provided,  That 
If  a  default  has  occurred  tbe  lender  shall 
report  the  facts  and  circumstances  relating 
thereto  to  the  Administrator  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  expressly  and  In  writing 
waive  such  default  in  any  case  where  he 
determlnee  that  such  waiver  is  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  reasonable  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  under  the 
guarantee;  and 

(C)  the  borrower  provides  the  Admin- 
istrator with  a  plan  setting  forth  the  ex- 
pendlturee  for  which  the  advance  will  be  used 
and  the  period  during  which  the  expendi- 
tures will  be  made,  and,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period,  reports  to  tbe  Admin- 
istrator any  instances  in  which  amounts 
advanced  have  not  been  expended  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan. 

(f)  (1)  A  guarantee  agreement  made  imder 
this  title  shall  contain  a  requirement  that 
as  between  the  Administrator  and  the  lender, 
the  Administrator  ahall  have  a  priority 
with  respect  to.  and  to  the  extent  of.  the 
lender's  Interest  In  any  collateral  securing 
the  loan  and  any  earlier  outstanding  loans. 
The  Administrator  shall  take  all  steps  neces- 
sary to  assure  such  priority  against  any  other 
persons. 

(3)  As  used  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "collateral"  Includes  all 
assets  pledged  under  loan  agreements  and, 
if  appropriate  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ad- 
minlsttator.  all  sums  of  the  borrower  on  de- 
posit with  the  lender  and  subject  to  offset 
under  section  68  of  the  Bankrucytcy  Act. 
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Sac.  7.  The  Admlnlstretor  Is  authorized  to 
inspect  and  copy  all  accounts,  books,  records, 
memorandums,  correspondence,  and  other 
documents  of  any  enteri^lse  which  has  re- 
ceived flnanda)  ■■sistsnoe  under  this  UUe 
concerning  any  matter  which  may  bear  upon 
(1)  the  ability  of  such  enterprtse  to  repay 
the  loan  within  the  time  fixed  therefor;  (3) 
the  mterests  of  the  United  SUtes  In  the 
property  of  such  enterprise;  and  (3)  the 
assurance  that  there  Is  reasonable  protection 
to  the  United  Statea.  The  Administrator  la 
authorized  to  dls^>prove  any  transaction  of 
such  enterprise  involving  the  dlsposlUon  of 
Its  assets  which  may  affect  the  repayment 
of  a  loan  that  has  been  guaranteed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  UUe. 

ICAXnCOlC    OBLIGATTON 

Sec.  8.  The  maximum  obligation  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  all  outstanding  loans  guar- 
anteed by  It  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time 
naoajOOOJOOO  at  the  is  ,000,000.000  authorized 
in  tlUe  I  of  this  Act,  but  in  no  event  shall 
the  Administrator  guarantee  loans  to  any 
one  borrower  In  an  amount  greater  than 
•SOO.OOO. 

ElcnCEMCT   LOAM   GUASAMTZK  ITrMB 

Sac.  9.  (a)  9200,000.000  of  the  Emergency 
Loan  Ouarantee  Fund  established  In  section 
9(a)  of  title  I  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Administrator.  The  funds  shall  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Admin- 
istrator and  for  the  purpose  of  fuUllUng  the 
Administrator's  obligations  under  this  Utie. 
That  portion  of  the  $300,000,000  authorized 
for  use  by  the  Administrator  which  is  not 
needed  for  current  operaUons  may  be  In- 
vested In  direct  obligations  of.  or  obligations 
that  are  fully  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by,  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
therof. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  and 
collect  a  guarantee  fee  in  connection  with 
each  loan  guaranteed  by  it  under  this  UUe. 
Sums  realized  from  such  fees  shall  be  de- 
posited to  the  Administrator's  credit  in  the 
Emergency  Loan  Ouarantee  Fund. 

(c)  Payments  required  to  be  made  as  a 
consequence  of  any  guarantee  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  made  from  the  8300,- 
000.000  authorized  to  the  Administrator  from 
the  Emergency  Loan  Ouanntee  Fund.  In 
the  event  that  moneys  In  the  fund  are  In- 
sufficient to  make  such  payments,  in  order 
to  discharge  his  responsibilities,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  to  issue  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  notes  c*  other  obliga- 
tions in  such  forms  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Such  notes  <x  other  obligations  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  tbe 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  notes  and  other  obligations 
issued  hereunder  and  for  that  purpose  he 
is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  from  the  :iale  of  any 
securities  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purpoees  for 
which  securities  may  be  Issued  under  that 
Act  are  extended  to  Include  any  purchase 
of  such  notes  and  obligations. 

PBOTXCnON  or  OOVXBMICXMT'S  INTKZESr 

Sac.  10.  (a)  Tbe  Attorney  General  shaU 
take  such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
enforce  any  right  accruing  to  the  United 
States  or  any  officer  or  agency  thereof  as  a 
result  of  the  Issuance  of  g\iarantees  iinder 
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this  tttla.  Any  sums  recovered  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Admin- 
litntor's  portion  at  the  Emergency  Loan 
Ouarantee  Fund. 

(b)  Hie  Administrator  tfudl  be  entitled 
to  recover  tram,  tbe  borrower,  or  any  other 
person  liable  therefor,  the  amount  of  any 
payments  made  pursuant  to  any  guarantee 
agreement  entered  into  undor  this  tttle,  and 
upon  making  any  such  payment,  tha  Admin- 
istrator ShaU  be  subrogated  to  aU  the  rights 
of  the  recipient  thereof. 


See.  11.  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  annually  a  foU  rqxut  of  Its 
operations  under  this  titie.  In  addition,  the 
Administrator  shaU  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  special  report  not  later  than  J\me  30. 1973, 
which  shall  include  a  full  report  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's operations  under  this  UUe 
together  with  its  reoommendatlons  with  re- 
spect to  the  need  to  continue  the  guarantee 
program  beyond  the  termination  date  sped- 
fled  In  section  13.  If  the  Administrator  rec- 
ommends that  the  program  should  be  con- 
tinued beyond  such  termination  date,  he 
shall  state  his  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  appropriate  board,  agency,  or  corpora- 
tion which  should  administer  the  program. 

TESMINATZON 

Sec.  12.  The  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  enter  into  any  guarantee  or  to  make 
any  commitment  to  guarantee  under  this 
titie  terminates  on  December  31,  1973.  Such 
termination  does  not  affect  the  carrying  out 
of  any  contract,  guarantee,  commitment,  or 
other  obligation  entered  Into  punuant  to 
this  titie  prl<Mr  to  that  date,  or  the  taking 
of  any  action  necessary  to  preserve  or  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States  In 
any  amounts  advanced  or  paid  out  in  carry- 
ing on  operations  under  this  titie. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  my  undentandlng 
correct  that  we  have  a  5-mlnute  time 
limitation  on  each  side? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Ten. 

The  PRBSroiNQ  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes to  aside. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  submitted  this  amend- 
ment In  order  to  address  the  problem  of 
small  businesses  In  connection  with  the 
bill  as  It  came  out  of  the  committee, 
addressed  to  a  guarantee  for  major  busi- 
ness enterprises.  As  I  now  imderstand 
the  situation,  we  are  to  vote  on  a  bill 
that  Is  directed  solely  to  the  Lockheed 
guarantee,  and  I  will  say  It  Is  not  my 
intention  to  bring  this  amendment  to  a 
vote.  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  matter, 
however,  with  the  managers  of  the  bill] 
and  to  ask  some  questions  concerning  the 
problem  of  small  business.  Knowing  the 
distinguished  background  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  in  connection  with  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  the  total  devel- 
opment of  assistance  for  small  business, 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  it  is  possible 
that  we  might  have  a  hearing  directed 
toward  the  problems  of  small  business  in 
this  particular  area  of  postcrisis  financ- 
ing. 

We  have  now  some  major  strikes 
throughout  the  country,  and,  as  a  result 
of  those  strikes,  small  businesses  in  my 
State  which  have  exhausted  their  flnan- 
clal capability  In  terms  of  borrowing  find 
their  supplies  are  waiting  in  a  railroad 
car  or  on  a  dock,  and  they  are  going  to 
face  substantial  financial  crises  unless 
we  can  find  some  way  to  put  the  SBA  into 
the  picture  of  financing  or  guaranteeing 


loaiu,  at  least  of  small  buslnessee,  atto'  the  administration's  eommUmeptto  < 

the  crisis  has  arrived.  tde  the  present  lendtDg  ociUng  of  tbs 

I  have  attempted  to  obtain  statistics  Small    Business    Admlnlstratkn.    Tlis 

on  the  number  of  small  buslneescs  that  luoUem  Is  that  many  need  loans, 

are  In  this  circumstance,  and  unfortu-  Incideotally,  xnracticallj  all  these  loans 

nately  I  was  told  that  the  Departmoit  of  now  are  gwarentee  loans,  tbe  same  ae  «• 

Commerce  st<H>ped  carrying  those  statis-  are  wotklnc  am  here  todbiy.  Bat  there  Is 

tics  in  April  of  this  year.  So  we  have  no  a  celling  beyond  which  they  cannot  go. 

way  of  obtaining  that  type  of  statistics.  We  pn^mse  to  doable  that  ceiling,  and 

I  do  have  the  figures  for  the  number  of  I  believe  we  have  the  administration's 

small  bustneeees  each  year  since  1961,  support  for  it. 

and  the  number  of  small  businesses  since  llie  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 

1061  that  have  gone  out  of  business  on  liiclHmB)  is  chalzman  of  the  soboom- 

an  annual  basis,  and  I  ask  unanimous  mittee.  I  had  hopeA  that  be  might  be  on 

consent  that  those  figures  be  printed  in  tbe  floor  at  this  time  and  that  I  could 

the  RxcoKo  at  this  point.  get  him  to  say  that  be  would  be  willing, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  figures  but  I  know  he  wUL  I  look  forwaid  to 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao,  committee  heiLrizigs  in  the  Yery  near 

as  follows:  future. 

Statistics  oh  sicaix  Busnnas  Senator  TowBt  not  only  is  the  ranking 

/.  Number  0/  maU  btuinesses  ?^»?,.™^*j!**'  °'  V*  £^  committee. 

100,                                             A  ATT  nnn  ^^^  ^  believe  he  also  is  the  ranking  mi- 

i9«a II 4  617  000  nortty  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 

1903  IIIIIIIII-.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  4!667!ooo  Small  Business. 

1964  4,617,000  Mr.  TOWER.  No,  not  of  ttie  Sid>com- 

1965  <  684, 000  mittee  on  Small  Business.  But  I  do  have 

1966  4. 780, 000  a  deep  and  abiding  Interest  in  this  mat- 

JSI V7^".S^  *«■,  and  I  concur  with  tbe  chairman's 

19M  8. 060. 000  ^^j^  ^j^t  ^  abaaiA  hold  hearings.  I  ap- 

19TO 6  80o'ooo  Preci»te  the  Senator  from  Alaska  bring- 

1971                           II               6*  aw' 000  ing  this  to  our  attention. 

//.  Number  0/  «nm  businesses  to'„o  'out  ^-  ?™7™;,S^^'^^frSf*L? 

of  bustneu  each  fear  wWch  I  shouW  like  to  invite  my  ool- 

jg^^                                                 ,,.  „.  leagues'  attention  is  not  that  the  guar- 

1963  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII-.IIII'       18  783  antee  program  has  not  worked  but  that 
19SS I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII       141874  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  does  not 

1964  18. 801  take  the  SBA  into  the  area  of  postezisls 

1968 18.614  financing,  and  I  am  talking  about  finan- 

1966  18.061  clal  crisis  financing. 

1967  13. 864  The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 

}2S  l'^  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

1970  II 10  7M  ^^-  STEVENS.  I  yidd  mysdf  1  addi- 

1971  HA  tional  minute. 

,,                           "'"""""               ,  I  believe  that  unless  we  do  that,  unless 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  the  chairman  of  ,fe  go  into  that  area,  mare  and  more 

the  committee,  would  it  be  possible  for  small  businesses  will  end  up  in  the  same 

us  to  explore  before  his  cixnmittee  the  situation  that  Lockheed  is  in  today, 

total  problem  that  small  business  Is  get-  ^^j.  presidoit,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 

ting  Into,  not  unrdated  to  the  Lockheed  ment. 

problem  in  many  ways,  which  I  think  is  i^g     FRESIDINO    OFFICER     (Mr. 

probably  the  most  pressing  protdou  oc-  CHn.Es)   The  amendment  is  witbdrawn. 

curring  in  my  State  today?  Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 

I  caU  attention  to  the  fact,  for  in-  not  support  the  pending  legislaitian  aa- 

stance,  that  the  permit  for  the  trans-  t,hfwi«<"g  the  Federal  Government  to 

Alaska  pipeline  has  not  heea  Issued.  guarantee  a  $250  million  loan  to  title 

It  has  been  ddayed  now  for  14  months.  Lockheed  Aircraft  (3oip.  as  I  teA  deeply 

and  we  have  had  a  complete  rash  of  that  the  proposal  vittetes  tbe  basic  prin- 

bankruptcies  in  small  businesses  related  ciples  of  free  oiterprise  and  woukl  estab- 

to  the  fact  that  they  had  letters  of  Intent  lish  a  ivecedent  unacceptable  to  the  eeo- 

f  rom  the  major  oil  Industries.  They  had  nomic  system  of  our  country, 

every  reason  to  believe  that  they  w««  it  has  been  argued  that  the  plij^t  ot 

going  to  be  involved  in  a  rm>idly  expand-  Lockheed  Is  ^^ecial  and  shoukl.  therefore, 

ing  economy,  and  now,  through  no  fault  be  exempted  from  those  penalties  nor- 

of  theh-  own,  they  are  beyond  the  scope  maUy  expected  when  one  fails  to  meet  the 

of  their  ability  to  finance  their  opera-  demands  of  the  market  system.  But  the 

tions  and  are  very  much  in  need  of  as-  only  thing  special  about  the  Lockheed 

sistance  of  some  type  of  operation.  situatiwi  is  that  the  company  is  very  big 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would  and  has  a  large  nunrii)er  at  defoise  con- 
explore  pushing  the  SBA  into  this  post-  tracts  which  might  be  injured.  However, 
crisis  financing  some  time  during  this  the  proposed  guarantee  affects  only  loans 
Congress.  Would  that  be  possible?  for  the  commercial  transport  L-1011  con- 

Bfr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  fully  aware  of  ceived  and  developed  wholly  outside  tbe 

the  problem  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  defense  perimeter, 

presented.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  previous  Mr.  President,  if  the  national  security 

discussions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  of  the  country  were  at  stake  the  pending 

have  said  that  it  would  be  my  purpose  to  legislation  would  take  oa  new  meemlng. 

schedule  hearings  before  the  committee  However.    Secretary    Packard    testifled 

on  these  small  business  problems.  that — 

We  have  had  some  discussions  with  oontinuauon  of  »T<<^"g  programs  (da- 
some  ofllcials,  and  we  fed  that  we  have  fense  programi)  probably  oould  be  worked 
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oat  •attatafltocSy  vMti  •  baoknipteT  notftwut, 
or  •  tniat«e  In  rnnff  nliatirm 

So  the  only  issue  at  stake  is  whettaer 
the  size  of  a  company  should  determine 
wbether  the  Oovenunent  steps  in  with 
remedial  help.  On  that  issue  I  dissent. 

Mr.  President,  this  uniQue  legislation 
raises  other  questions.  Last  year  it  is  re- 
ported that  11,000  businesses  in  the 
Ubited  States  failed.  A  similar  number 
may  suffer  the  same  fate  this  year.  How 
then  can  we  Justify  special  treatment  of 
Lockheed  to  these  businessmen?  If  we 
want  to  be  equitable  we  should  not  ne- 
glect this  group  merely  because  of  their 
sloe.  But  If  we  should  take  that  course 
we  would  violate  our  a8e-<dd  concept  that 
In  a  competitive  syston  Xht  right  to  suc- 
ceed must  have  as  a  coroUaury  the  right 
to  fall. 

furthermore,  the  financial  wisdom  of 
the  proposed  action  Is  doubtful.  Lock- 
heed's current  financial  condition  ts  at 
least  tenuous.  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  the  combined  Judtmient  of  24  banks 
that  have,  to  date,  loaned  Lockheed  a 
total  of  $400  million  for  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram. This  group  is  obviously  concerned 
over  the  wisdom  of  this  investment  and 
state  that  they  are  not  willing  to  assume 
the  additional  risk  of  another  $250  mil- 
lion. Thus,  they  have  insisted  on  the 
Government  guarantee  saying  publicly 
that  their  cond>lned  Judgment  Is  that 
they  are  not  willing  to  throw  good  money 
after  bad.  If  they  felt  otherwise,  the 
pending  legislation  would  not  be  before 
us.  So  from  a  businessman's  point  of 
view,  Lodcheed's  L-1011  program  is  a 
bad  risk. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  financial  commu- 
nity believes  the  risk  is  too  great,  why 
then  should  the  American  taxpayer  be 
asked  to  take  on  the  risk?  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  Justify  that  kind  of  reckless- 
ness with  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  President,  in  rejecting  this  legis- 
lation I  wish  to  stress  I  harbor  no  111 
will  toward  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
Over  many,  many  years  Lockheed  has 
made  extnunillnary  contributions  to 
both  civil  and  military  aviation.  It  has 
been  a  giant  in  the  aerospace  industry 
and  its  overall  financial  position  has  cer- 
tainly been  hurt  by  the  C-5A  contract 
entered  into  Under  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara;  the  financial  problems  of  Rolls- 
Royce;  and  the  British  Government 
pressures  for  prompt  UJ3.  governmental 
action.  Despite  these  facts  the  present 
proposal  revolves  solely  around  a  com- 
mercial transaction  and  on  principle  I 
cannot  support  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  withhold  the  request? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  withhold  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  myself  30  sec- 
onds. I  should  like  to  propoimd  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  yielding  of 
time  charged  to  neither  side  have  any 
effect  on  the  agreement  that  the  final 
vote  will  occur  at  3  pjn.? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  it  doe> 
not.  

Mr.  BENNBPT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  believe  that  is  precise,  if  I 
may  suggest.  It  depends  upon  bow  much 
time  Is  consumed  witix>ut  Its  being 
charged  and  at  what  point. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbt  Bax- 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Whose  reqxnslbillty 
is  it  to  notify  the  Senate  at  the  time  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  yield  time 
chargeable  to  nobody  and  still  vote  at  3 
pjn.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  provides  that  the  vote  on  final 
passage  shall  occur  at  3  pjn.  The  Chair 
fails  to  reall»  how  yielding  time  will  af- 
fect that  part  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  also  provides  that 
each  side  will  have  1  hour  on  the  bill, 
and  it  could  be  that  yielding  time 
charged  to  nobody  could  deprive  one  side 
or  the  other  of  its  time  on  the  bill. 

■Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbn 
agreemoit  provides  that  the  time  for 
debate  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours.  That 
puts  an  outside  m^Timiin^  on  ti^e  time, 
rather  than  a  minimum  requirement  on 
the  time.  So  it  is  the  Chair's  opinion 
that  the  agreement  providing  t>Tat  it 
would  be  limited  to  2  hours  and  a  spedfle 
time  for  the  vote,  the  yielding  of  time, 
if  it  exceeded  a  certain  amount,  would 
be  cutting  down  that  requirement,  but 
there  is  an  outside  limit  on  a  miniTnnm 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Then,  in  effect,  the 
Cbalr  would  have  to  reject  a  request  to 
yield  time  for  a  quorum  chargeable  to 
either  side  or  both  sides  if.  in  effect, 
that  would  reduce  the  time  under  the 
agreement  available  to  each  side  for 
debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
does  not  know  that  it  would  have  to  re- 
ject that  request,  but  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  would  in  no  way  af- 
fect the  previous  agreonent  that  the 
vote  would  come  at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Suppose 
an  amendment  is  pending  at  3  o'ckx^ 
and,  under  the  agreement,  there  is  20 
minutes  on  any  amendment.  Suppose 
time  has  been  yielded  at  that  point  with- 
out its  being  charged  against  either  side 
on  that  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  provides,  further,  that  debate 
on  an  amoidment  shall  be  limited  to  20 
minutes.  That  is  a  limitation,  not  a  re- 
quirement that  there  shall  be  a  minimum 
of  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But  the 
question  is  with  respect  to  the  possible 
Impact  of  yielding  of  time  without  its 
being  charged  to  either  side.  Sivpooe  an 
amendment  is  pending  at  3  o'clock 
together  with  an  amendment  to  an 
amendment  and  a  substitute  amendment 
20  minutes  on  each,  and  if  Senators  may 
yield  without  time  being  charged  to 
either  side,  does  not  this  possibly  create  a 


problem,  the  kind  of  problem  the  Sen- 
ator is  contemplating? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  to  an  amendment  is  not  in 
order  until  time  has  been  yielded  back 
on  an  orlgln^amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  I  see  the  sitiatlon. 
it  is  up  to  OB,  then,  to  watch  the  passage 
of  time,  to  protect  the  right  of  eai*  side 
to  its  hour  against  somebody  i^o  asks 
for  the  yielding  of  time  to  be  charged  to 
both  sides  or  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  beeves  that  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  take  that  into  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreemmt. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  lb.  Preai- 
dent,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Who  is  yielding  time  for  this  discus- 
sion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  By  virtue 
of  what  rule  or  what  section  of  the  agree- 
ment is  it  required  that  all  time  on  an 
amendment  must  have  expired  or  be 
yielded  back  before  an  amendment  to 
that  amendment  may  be  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  Senate 
Procedure,  page  666: 

A10HDMXNT9 CONSOKRATIOK     OF,     UNOKE 

tTNAHIKOTrs   CON8XNT   AGSKDCXlm 

Under  a  unanimous  consent  agreement 
limiting  debatte  and  controlling  time,  an 
amendment  cannot  be  propoeed  to  a  pend- 
ing amendment  untU  time  on  the  latter 
amendment  has  been  exhausted  or  relin- 
quished, except  by  nnanlmoua  oonaent 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  "The  only  reason  I  have  asked 
him  to  yield  is  that  I  have  Just  seen  a 
chart  which  Senator  Scott  has  distrib- 
uted showing  the  various  corporations 
which  have  an  interest  in  the  contract. 
I  wish  to  disclose  to  the  Senate  that  a 
family  trust  of  which  I  am  the  trustee 
owns  a  small  amount  of  stock  in  North- 
west Industries,  a  public  corporation, 
which  is  listed  here  as  a  beneflclary.  In 
addition,  the  law  firm  with  which  I  am 
presently  connected  but  will  no  longer  be 
connected  before  very  long  has  repre- 
sented a  moving  picture  company  affili- 
ated with  AVCO,  and  also  has  done  real 
estate  work  for  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York.  I  wish  this  state- 
ment to  appear  of  record,  but  I  see  noth- 
ing in  these  peripheral  connections,  or 
in  my  own  conscience,  to  prevent  me 
from  voting  on  the  bill. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  New  York  banks  Involved 
in  this  issue  which  are  aU  very  anxious, 
naturally,  to  have  this  legislation  passed. 
It  would  be  foolish  and  imwlse  for  a  Sen- 
ator to  vote  against  what  he  thinks  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  coimtry,  be- 
cause there  are  such  banks  who  are  very 
much  interested  and  are  undoubtedly 
contacting  people,  including  me,  to  vote 
for  the  bill.  Similarly,  it  would  be  foolish 
and  unwise  to  vote  for  it  on  that  ground. 
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Right  now.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said  in  my  original  statement,  I  am  in- 
clined to  vote  for  it.  but  I  wish  all  these 
facts  to  appear  of  record. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiH  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  the  time  he  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  my  colleagues,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum— this 
is  a  conference  report 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  I  did  not  under- 
stand that.  Kow  long  will  that  take' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  we  shouldhave 
a  quorwn  call  for  about  2  minutes  so 
that  Senators  can  be  alerted  as  to  what 
is  coming  up  and  then  for  about  5  or  10 
minutes  we  could  discuss  the  conference 
report,  if  there  are  any  questions.  Is  that 
too  long? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
only  misgiving  is  that  we  can  hardly  con- 
trol debate  on  a  conference  report  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  is,  if  we  get 
into  debate,  we  will  lay  it  aside 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  not  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  a  time  limitation  on 
the  conference  report? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  get  a  check  on  time?  How  much  time 
does  each  side  have  remaining  on  the 
pending  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ea- 
CLETON) .  Thirty-two  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  and  43  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamoxtary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER:  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  fixed  time  on  debate 
ends  at  2  o'clock,  or  is  It  permitted  to  go 
on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
set  for  the  vote  is  at  3  pjn. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  would  include 
not  only  tunendments  but  would  also  in- 
clude the  fixed  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  the 
exception  that  if  an  amendment  is  veoA- 
ing  at  3  p.m.,  debate  would  continue  on 
the  amendment  then  pending. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastors)  .  For  how  long? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  For  10  minutes, 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side,  in  order  that  he  may  present  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICJER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  "The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 
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■nje  PRESIDINd  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Afessages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  ctMnmunicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
July  29. 1971.  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  following  acts  and  joint 
resolution: 

8.  108.  An  act  for  the  roUef  at  Kyung 
Jo  Mm  and  Kyung  Sook  Mln; 

S.  145.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  &ther  Cath- 
erine Mllner; 

S.  161.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Weet 
Fargo  Pioneer  and  Dale  C.  Nesemeler; 

8.  421.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  TTQlted 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  health  care 
benefits  for  certain  surviving  dependents; 

S.  666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Ora- 
Ela  laccarlno; 

S.  673.  An  act  foe  the  relief  of  Nlcholaca 
DemltrloB  Apostolakls; 

8.  Ml.  An  act  to  expand  and  extend  the 
desalting  program  being  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  InterlM-,  and  for  other 
purpoeee:  and 

8. J.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  extending 
wr  2  yean  the  existing  authority  for  the 
erectlMi  In  the  IHstrtct  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bettiime 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Goodkll)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  James  P.  CampbeU,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel<«>- 
ment,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPB4ENT  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. 1972— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  deik 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  eonsoit  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
mce  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Smi- 
ate  to  the  blU  (HJl.  9382)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Developmoit;  for 
space,  science,  veterans,  and  certain 
other  hidepoidcnt  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEai  (Mr 
EAoirrow) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  c(xisider  the  report. 

(The  conferoice  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congrbs- 
siOHAi  Rbcoso  of  July  26,  1971,  at  page 
27184.  ^^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  on  ccmference  has  returned  a 
bill  that  provides  $18,339,738,000  to  opw- 
ate  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Develoianent,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  l^jace  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Veterans' 


Administration,  and  various  other  inde- 
pendent offices  and  corporaticHis  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972.  This  amount  is  $882  - 
721.000  above  the  budget  estimates,  $224,'- 
535,000  over  the  sum  reccnnmended  by 
the  House,  and  $358,780,000  under  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill.  While  on  the 
surface  it  may  appear  that  the  conferees 
have  returned  a  bill  far  in  excess  of  the 
budget  estimates,  closer  scrutiny  of  the 
items  comprised  in  this  measure  reveals 
that  the  sum  recommended  is  Just  barely 
in  excess  of  the  President's  budget  esti- 
mates. 

The  bill  provides  full  funding  for  fis- 
cal year  1972  for  certain  categorical  grant 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Uri>an  Development — namely,  model 
cities,  the  urban  renewal  programs  the 
rehabilitation  loan  fund,  and  the  grants 
for  neighborhood  facilities.  For  these 
programs,  the  President  requested  only  6 
months  of  funding  and  propoeed  for 
later  transmission  to  the  Congress  a 
budget  estimate  of  $850,000,000  to  fund 
the  special  revenue-sharing  prt^ram, 
which  was  to  replace  the  aforesaid  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  for  the  latter  6 
months  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  the 
special  revenue  riiarin«  program  has  not 

been  approved  by  the  Congress  and,  as  of 
this  date,  its  chances  of  being  mq>roved 
are  slight.  Nonethdess.  in  order  to  make 
a  true  comparison,  the  $850  million  budg- 
et estimate  proposed  by  the  President  to 
fund  the  qjedal  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram must  be  added  to  the  budget  es- 
timates considered  in  this  bill  in  order 
to  obtain  an  adjusted  budget  estimate 
When  this  is  done,  the  amount  agreed  to 
in  the  ccoiference  exceeds  the  budget  es- 
timates by  only  $32.721.000— the  differ- 
ence between  the  total  of  $882.721000 
and  the  $850  millKm  added  tot  the  roe- 
cial  revenue  sharing  program  to  the 
budget  estimates  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  tiUe  I  of  the  biU.  which  contains  the 
it^  for  the  Department  of  Housinff  and 
^'iSi!?if^l®^°*'™*^*'    ^^    confertaice 

S^Sf n5f*.T?I!°°°*™*°***<*  a  sum  of 
»o,i:74,824,000.  This  amount  is  i7l7  847  - 

000  above  tiie  budget  estimate:  however 
when  the  previously  moxtioned  $850  mil-' 
lion  for  special  revenue  sharing  is  added 
to  the  budget  estimates  for  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  conference  committee  r«cora. 
mrada^onwill  uien  be  under  tiie  budget 
esomates  by  approximately  $133  million 
For  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
«»ce  Administration,  the  confenause 
committee  recommends  a  total  of  $3  - 

..S?'  ?**  National  Science  Ptoundatioo. 
$622  million  is  provided,  which  is  $1150- 
000  below  the  budget  estimates 
J^  ^^toterest  adjustment  payments 
of  tiie  Federal  Home  Loan  BankBoar^ 
the  amount  recommended  is  $63,500,000 
which  is  $22,500,000  below  the  buS^ 

m  fact,  Mr.  President,  there  is  only- 
one  section  m  the  bin  where  the  co^ 
ferenoe  committee  is  recommeDdlne  IP- 
propriatioos  In  ezceas  of  tbe  budget  eM- 
nates,  and  it  oocutb  in  the  bodsei  of  the 
Veterans'  Admlnlstrattan.  Ptor  the  VK- 
nans'  Administration,  tbe  Admlnlstrft- 
tion  requested  $10,744,363,000.  The  cra^ 
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f erence  committee  Is  reoommendlnff  « 
total  of  $10^36.756,000.  or  $191,393,000 
above  the  budget  estimatee. 

That  is  where  we  went  over  the  budget. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  was  more 
than  $130  million  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  Uie  Veterans'  Adminlstratioin 
when  it  came  over  from  the  House  at 
the  end  of  June.  However,  because  of  the 
fine  claim  made  by  the  Senator  from 
California  (Ux.  Chanstoh)  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  added  $100 
w»«Hnn  over  the  sum  recommended  by 
the  House.  That  is  where  the  increases 
are.  We  added  funds  to  take  care  of  our 
veterans  including  the  paraplegics  who 
have  come  back  from  Vietnam.  We  added 
the  funds  to  modernize  certain  hospitals, 
and  to  give  to  the  veterans  what  they 
deserve  from  the  taxpayers  of  America. 
In  particular,  the  increase  by  the  Sea- 
ate  included  $89,000,000  for  medical  care 
of  our  veterans,  $8,000,000  for  medical 
and  prosthetic  research  and  $3,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  ho^itals  and 
domiciliary  facilities,  m  the  canfermce. 
the  Senate  retained  $63.00,000  of  its  In- 
crease in  medical  care;  $4,000,000  of  the 
iiKrease  for  research,  and  the  entire 
$3,000,000  for  construction  and  modem- 
isation  was  retained  in  the  full  amount. 
The  conference  report  presenUy  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Senate  is  a  re- 
sponsible measure.  It  i»ovldes  funds  to 
make  available  increased  benefits  and 
better  medical  care  for  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans; it  insures  decent  and  safe  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  as 
well  as  for  families  into  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  categories;  it  provides 
funds  for  the  continuation  of  the  basic 
and  applied  research  programs  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  which  in- 
cludes sm>port  for  both  Institutions  and 
education:  and.  finally,  it  permits  the 
continuation  of  a  modest  space  program. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  for 
Section  236,  namely  rental  housing  as- 
sistance, we  want  $25  million  over  the 
budget  estimates.  We  did  that  to  provide 
more  housing  for  the  elderly  of  this  coim- 
try.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  find  fault 
with  that.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best 
programs  we  have. 

We  went  below  the  budget  estimate  on 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  but  we 
did  earmaric  fimds  for  the  support  of  in- 
stitutioos  and  education  programs. 

Mr.  President,  imless  there  are  some 
questions,  I  urge  that  the  conf eroice  re- 
port be  ad^ted. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PAflrrC«E.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  the  rent 
suwlement  programs,  I  note  that  for  all 
practical  piirposes  the  conference  com- 
mittee split.  On  the  homeownership  as- 
sistance program  and  the  rental  assist- 
ance programs,  I  gather  that  all  of  those 
funds  were  compromised  in  the  usual 
bargaining  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  not  with  any  dam- 
age. We  did  s^dlt  the  amount  of  the 
Senate  oonunittee  recommendation  and 
the  House  allowance.  However,  for  sec- 
tion 236.  we  were  able  to  keep  $200  mll- 
llon  ^rtiich  was  recommended  by  the  Qtsa- 
ate    Appropriations    Committee.    The 


House  had  reoomrtended  only  $166  mil- 
lion for  rental  housing  asslstanoe,  so  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  committee 
on  conference  is  $35  mlUlon  more  than 
the  sum  allowed  by  the  House. 
Bir.  JAVrrS.  Iffr.  President,  may  I  ask 

one  last  question? 

llie  PRESIDINO  OFFldfiK.  Ttub  10 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senators 
might  continue  for  2  additional  minutes 
under  the  same  arrangement. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry 
to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate.  However, 
I  did  want  to  be  sure  that  we  all  under- 
stand each  other.  With  respect  to  rev- 
enue sharing,  if  it  comes,  we  will  accom- 
modate oursdves  to  it  However,  until 
it  comes,  we  wiU  not  blow  up  any  of  the 
programs  that  we  must  have. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  precisely  the 
position  taken  by  the  oxiferees. 

VLc.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
comment  briefly  on  a  couple  of  items.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  said,  we  did  add  funds  above 
the  budget  in  the  section  236  funds. 
When  we  are  putting  it  in,  as  we  did,  and 
earmarking  it  for  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly. I  think  It  is  one  of  the  best  things  we 
did. 

I  must  comment  and  siky  very  briefly 
that  under  the  FMeral  Home  Loan  Bank, 
the  interest  adjustment  pajrments,  the 
budget  estimate  was  $85  million,  llie 
House  put  in  $40  million,  and  the  Senate 
put  in  $85  million.  That  was  compro- 
mised out  at  $62.5  million.  These  are  for 
those  persons  in  the  section  235  loans 
and  236,  who  are  just  above  the  earnings 
limit  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
set  upon  them.  They  mig^t  be  Just  below 
$1,000  or  $500  in  income,  and  these  in- 
terest adjustment  payments  are  made. 
So  this  was  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  receive  some  benefits  from  section  235 
and  236  funds. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  have  a  need 
for  this  and  that  the  Senate  will  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  adding  the 

balance  of  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes  have  now  exi^red. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest  a 
quorum   call   without   the   time   being 

charged  to  either  side.       

-nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  Hie  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consult  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  ^Wthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  been  informed  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bsooxi)  would  like 
to  ask  some  questions.  For  that  reason, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  meas- 
ure be  temporarily  laid  aside  until  called 
up  again  later  in  the  aftemowi. 

Th6  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  PASTORE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 


President,  previously  today,  I  called  up 
a  conference  report.  We  had  to  Interrupt 
it  because,  as  I  understand,  word  came 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
had  several  questions  to  ask.  I  there- 
fore call  up  affEdn  the  conference  report 
on  HJl.  9382,  an  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  cmd  various  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Bfr.  President,  as  sponsor  of  the 
amendments  in  the  1969  and  1970  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act,  which 
extended  annual  contributions  assist- 
ance to  cover  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs  in  public  housing,  I  would 
like  to  make  clear  the  intent  behind  the 
passage  of  these  amendments— €ind  ex- 
press concern  over  the  stat«nent  in  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  of  July  15,  1971,  relative  to 
these  contributions.  Unfortimately,  I 
was  unable  to  attend  the  appropriations 
committee's  executive  session  on  H.R 
9382  because  of  a  recent  illness. 

The  reason  for  the  crisis  in  public 
housing  operating  costs  is  well  known, 
and  has  been  documented  by  indepen- 
dent research.  Over  the  past  several 
years,  the  expenses  of  management  oper- 
ations and  routine  expenses  has  in- 
creased at  a  greater  rate  than  rental  in- 
come. The  income  of  low  income  fam- 
ilies has  not  kept  pace  with  the  costs  of 
inflation.  The  independent  study  by  the 
urban  institute  covering  the  period  from 
1965  through  1968  for  23  large  housing 
authorities  concluded  that  four-fifths  of 
the  rise  in  routine  operating  costs  was 
dlrecUy  attributable  to  inflation.  The 
impact  of  this  fiscal  crisis  was  further 
documented  in  the  hesuings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  in  July  1970.  Local  hous- 
ing authorities  and  nimierous  other  wit- 
nesses presented  solid  evidence  of  the 
need  for  additional  Federal  assistance  to 
help  maintain  both  solvency  and  ade- 
quate services  in  public  housing  in  nmny 
localities.  

The  pmirases  of  the  1969  HUD  amend- 
ments were  threefold:  first,  paymoits  to 
make  up  the  amount  of  rental  loss  to 
local  housing  authorities  due  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  25  percent  ceiUng  on 
the  amount  of  income  a  tenant  could 
spend  for  rent;  second,  ptiyments  to  cover 
the  existing  deficits  of  local  housing  au- 
thorities; and  third,  payments  to  enable 
housing  authorities  to  establish  and 
maintain  adequate  operating  and  main- 
tenance services  and  reserve  funds.  In 
addition,  the  amraidments  in  the  1970 
act  added  a  new  definition  of  income 
relative  to  the  25  percent  celling,  which 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  rent  con- 
tribution of  a  substantial  number  of 
existing  tenant  families. 

While  it  was  not  possible,  in  1969,  to 
present  detailed  figures  on  the  antici- 
pated reduction  In  local  housing  author- 
ity income  due  to  the  25  percent  ceiling, 
it  was  estimated  at  $30  milllcm.  The 
cluuage  in  lnc(xne  definition  in  the  1970 
act  was  estimated  to  reduce  local  au- 
thority aimual  rental  income  by  an  ad- 
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dltional  $18  milUon.  Tbxoi.  the  need  for 
additional  Federal  contributions  to  ab- 
sorb only  the  rent-related  amendments 
was  $48  million. 

A  further  and  important  purpose  of 
the  amendments  was  to  eliminate  exist- 
ing deficits  of  local  housing  autlunities, 
restore  reserve  funds,  and  meet  liie  l»ck- 
log  of  deferred  maint«iance.  Tbe  defi- 
ciency in  <verating  reserves  was  esti- 
mated at  $92  million,  and  the  mainte- 
nance backlog  at  $178  million.  While  it 
was  recognized  that  these  problems  could 
not  be  overcome  in  a  single  fiscal  year. 
it  was  also  recognized  that  some  firm 
effort  should  be  made  in  the  fiscal  years 
immediately  ahead  to  begin  these  activi- 
ties, so  that  eventually  they  could  be 
completed  on  a  100-percent  basis. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1972,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  total  operating  deficit  in 
public  housing — before  provision  for  re- 
serves— ^was  approximately  $99  million: 
a  total  of  $44  million  was  anticipated 
from  the  special  subsidies  for  elderly, 
large  and  low  income  families,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $55  million  to  be  met  by  the 
new  authorization  relating  to  annual 
contributions  for  operating  and  main- 
tenance expenses.  Tiiis  was  exclusive  of 
restoring  reserve  funds,  or  taking  action 
on  the  maintenance  backlog.  Ilie  esti- 
mates were  also  based  on  existing  rather 
than  adequate  levels  of  operating  and 
maintenance  services.  To  raise  manage- 
ment and  operating  serviceB,  including 
security  and  tenant  services,  to  adequate 
levels  was  anticipated  to  cost  an  addi- 
tional $80  million. 

Congress  provided  contract  authority 
in  the  amount  of  $150  million  to  cover 
operating  and  maintenance  costs  as  part 
of  the  1969  and  1970  HUD  Acts.  lUs 
authority  was  intended  to  be  in  addition 
to  the  ^?ecial  subsidies  for  elderly,  large 
families,  and  very  low-income  families  as 
was  made  completely  clear  on  the  Senate 
floor  during  the  psissage  of  the  1969  &ct. 
(See  Congressional  Record,  Sept.  23, 
1969.)  The  extent  of  the  need  for  addi- 
tional annual  contributions  for  operating 
and  maintenance  in  public  housing  was 
well  in  excess  of  the  $150  million  figure. 
It  was  the  intent  of  the  Eimendments 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  together  with  local 
housing  authorities  would  move  quickly 
to  institute  the  rent  changes,  to  eliminate 
deficits,  to  restore  reserves,  to  taiice  action 
on  deferred  maintenance,  and  to  raise 
services  to  adequate  levels.  While  some 
progress  has  been  made,  the  full  action 
remains  a  long  way  from  completion. 

I  bring  this  background  to  your  atten- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  comments  in  the 
committee  report  of  July  15,  1971,  which 
appear  to  question  the  need  for  $75  mil- 
lion in  annual  contributions  for  operat- 
ing and  maintenance,  and  which  make 
no  reference  to  the  full  piuposes  for 
which  the  $150  million  was  intended.  In- 
cluding restoration  of  reserve  funds, 
action  on  deferred  maintenance  and  an 
adequate  level  of  services.  I  recognize  the 
need  for  some  objective  standard  by 
which  to  Judge  the  level  of  locsJ  housing 
authority  c%)eratlng  services.  It  was  the 
intent  of  1969  and  1970  legislation  that 
suidi    standards   of    adequate    services 


would  be  determined  by  the  DQ>artment 
of  HUD,  with  the  assistance  of  local 
housing  authorities. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  make 
dear  to  the  Department  of  HUD  that 
the  administrative  oontrols  called  for  in 
the  oonunittee  report  will  be  concerned 
with  adequate  standards  of  services,  and 
reflect  the  full  purposes  of  the  1969  and 
1970  amendments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  there  was  no 
intent  to  inhibit  the  force  of  law.  We 
were  quite  disturbed  about  the  admin- 
istrative aspect  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
become  an  open-ended  thing,  and  we  are 
only  taking  for  a  study  so  that  we  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  know  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
who  was  very  instrumental  with  respect 
to  this  language. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  is  entirely  correct.  We  have  one 
of  those  anomalous  situations  in  which 
the  local  control  is  at  the  local  level,  and 
the  only  thing  the  Federal  Govemm«it 
does  is  to  i^ck  up  the  tab.  Obviously, 
we  cannot  go  on  forever  without  looking 
at  how  efficient  and  how  realistic  the 
local  control  is. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  note  in  this 
language  that  we  did  appropriate  the 
full  amoimt  of  $75  million,  but,  because 
of  the  disparity  between  the  control  and 
management  at  the  local  level,  plus  the 
fact  that  all  we  could  do  was  pick  up  the 
ultimate  tab,  we  felt  that  we  ought  to 
ask  HUD  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  man- 
agement and  see  what  we  could  do  to  be 
sure  that  we  were  not  doing  more  than 
should  be  done  in  this  instance  and  that 
we  were  getting  the  kind  of  management 
and  control  at  the  local  levd  that  we 
should  get. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BR(X>KE.  I  am  particularly  grate- 
ful that  the  committee  did  not  cut  back 
the  {^prc^riation,  and  I  am  pleased  with 
the  assurances  of  the  distinguished 
chairmsm  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee that  it  is  not  their  intent  to 
change  or  circimivent  the  law  at  all,  but 
that  they  merely  want  to  study  for  con- 
trols, and  I  agree  with  that.  But  I  was 
disturbed  by  the  language.  I  appreciate 
the  clarification. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORR I  yield. 

VA  MBnCAL  AMD  ROBRTAI.  PBOGBAM  APPKOPBI- 
ATIOH  VOK    laTI 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
conference  report  on  H Jt.  9382,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Space,  Science.  Veterans,  and 
certain  other  independent  agoides  ap- 
propriation bill,  1972.  As  a  result  of  the 
extremely  effective  advocacy  of  the  Sen- 
ate position  by  the  conferees  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate  led  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator frc»n  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorx) 


and  his  highly  able  counterpart,  the  Sen- 
ator from  C^olorado  (Mr.  Aixorr),  tbe 
conference  report  includes  $70  million  of 
the  $100  million  which  the  Senate  voted 
to  add  to  the  House-passed  bin  for  the 
VA  hospital  and  medical  program. 

As  I  indicated  when  this  bill  came  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  July  20.  the  $100  mil- 
lion that  we  added  was  generally  In 
accord  with  the  recommendations  that  1 
made  to  the  HUD,  Space,  Science  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  extensive  testimony  on  June  29. 
I  believed  then  and  I  continue  to  believe 
that  considerably  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion additicmal  was  needed,  but  I  was  de- 
lighted to  have  the  ctHnmlttee's  support 
In  adding  on  to  the  level  ^>proved  by 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  all  of  the  Senate 
conferees,  especially  Senators  Pastou 
and  Allott  for  having  prevailed  upon 
the  other  body  to  accept  70  percent  of 
the  Senate-passed  increase.  I  know  that 
an  of  America's  sick  and  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  families  Join  me  In  this 
tribute. 

The  total  amount  ■viYAdb.  approval  of 
this  conference  report  will  make  avail- 
able for  the  VA  hospital  and  medical 
program  will  be  $204.1  million  greater 
than  the  President  originally  requested 
for  the  VA  fiscal  year  1972  vpprapiiaXiaD. 
for  medical  and  hospital  programs. 
When  this  amount  Is  added  to  the  $163 
million  which  we  were  able  to  add  last 
year  to  the  President's  initial  request  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  a  2-year  total  of  $367.1 
million  results.  This  is  more  than  a  20- 
percent  Increase  In  ftiH>nH>rlatioos  for 
VA  medical  care  over  the  President's 
budget  request  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  cdl  will  agree 
that  this  $367  million  Increase  is  indeed 
a  substantial  one  which  should  enable 
the  VA  ho^ital  and  medical  program  to 
move  forward  to  provide  quality  care  to 
all  eligible  veterans.  For  example,  the 
8,645  new  VA  hospital  employees  recently 
hired  as  a  result  of  the  $8  million  we 
added  in  the  VA  fiscal  year  1971  supple- 
mental appropriation — an  amount  which 
is  annualized  for  fiscal  year  1972  in  the 
funds  we  are  adding  in  this  conference 
bill— has  already  lead  to  staffing  In- 
creases In  the  hard-pressed  VA  signal 
cord  injury  units.  Over  400  new  health 
woricers  have  been  added  to  care  for 
these  most  gravely  disabled  quadriplegic 
and  paraplegic  veterans,  raising  the 
staff-to-patient  ratio  to  1.7  to  1  right 
now— based  In  95  peroent  of  operating 
beds — an  Increase  of  50  percent  over  the 
1.1  to  1  ratio  when  we  began  our  Investi- 
gations 18  months  ago. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  note  the  language  In 
tbe  conference  committee  report  as 
follows: 

Tb«  maamtan  agree  tbat  both  objacttvaa. 
the  TnlnimnTn  at  mjBOO  opccattng  beds  and 
tbe  avonge  daUy  paOaot  load  at  86.600.  moat 
be  met  and  f  unda  are  to  be  mpporUaoBil 
eooordlngly. 

This  makes  clear  the  proper  oonstruc- 
tton  of  the  *"<"<Trn"'  requirements  In- 
cluded In  the  medical  care  Item  and  ac- 
cords with  tbe  inteipretaticm  that  I  pre- 
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sented  to  the  Senate  in  my  July  20  state- 
ment dming  consideration  of  tbls  bfiL  lb 
that  statement  I  said: 

Tb«  two  UmltatloQS  on  an^ortlaomMit  o< 
medical  can  approprttlon  wt  forth  In  tb« 
foregatnf  laoguac*.  ^  effaeC,  •staUMi  two 
aeptfttt*.  UMtapaodMit  nqnmmnxta— tor 
both  an  oparattng  bads  mlntamm  and  an 
avaiaca  daUj  emaua  mintmom — b«f  osa  a|>- 
portlonment  oan  tw  mada.  Both  mlnlnmina 
must  ba  mat  bafora  apporttonmant  can  ba 


The  \ua  of  the  word  "or"  between  the  two 
Umltatlona  In  the  bill  means  that.  In  the 
negatlye  s«dm,  there  is  to  be  no  apportion- 
ment as  long  as  either  Ttiltilinum  Is  not  maln- 


On  the  other  hand.  U  wa  torn  these  limita- 
tions around  and  state  them  as  two  poatttva 
requirements  Uiey  would  be  aiplalned  with 
an  "and"  between  them  to  account  for 
switching  from  the  negative  to  the  poeltlTe 
method  of  statement. 

Mavarthalesa.  the  though  remains  the  aame, 
that  they  az«  both  required  to  be  avoided 
or  satlsaed,  as  the  oaaa  may  be. 


Now  the  task  is  to  move  on  to  revise 
and  reform  the  basic  VA  hospital  and 
medical  enabling  legislation,  to  which 
end  I  have  already  Introduced  S.  2219, 
the  proposed  "Veterans'  Administration 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971." 
8.  2354,  the  proposed  "Veterans  Health 
Care  Reform  Act  of  1971,"  and  S.  2355, 
the  proposed  "Veterans'  Administration 
Continuing  Medical  Education  Act."  The 
Health  and  Hospitals  Subcommittee, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  will  begin 
hearings  on  tl^eae  btUs  and  related  veter- 
ans medical  leglslattve  measttres  on 
August  4  beginning  at  9:00  ajn.  and 
running  through  the  day  in  room  6202, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Mr.  President,  again,  my  personal 
thanks  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
so  atdy  led  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Ellshdik)  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yottng)  and 
Senator  Pastors  and  Senator  Allott  for 
their  great  and  passionate  dedication  to 
the  ofuise  of  providing  high-quality 
medical  care  for  our  nation's  ill  and 
wounded  veterans. 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  provision  of 
law  requiring  that  the  conference  report 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  report  be  waived, 
since  the  report  is  identical  to  the  report 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
has  already  been  printed  fw  required  by 
the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  VICE  PRESTOENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 
by  reference  the  comparative  scale  which 
Is  included  in  the  action  of  the  House  of 
last  Thursday  smd  contained  in  the  Rsc- 
OKD  of  that  date. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERQENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT 

Tbe  Senate  contlnned  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (HJl.  8432)  to  au- 
thmlse  emergency  loan  guarantees  to 
major  business  enterprises. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  at  ttiedesk. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OiWlCEK.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  cleik  proceeded  to  read 
the  amwidment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
rather  than  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
on  the  amendment  I  send  to  the  desk. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  disposed 
with  and  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Rccobd. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wtthoot 
objection.  It  is  so  ordovd. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoao,  reads  as  f<dlow8: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  foUowlng 
new  title  as  follows : 

TITLB    n — T7NEMFLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

SHOKT  TTIUt 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Pull  Benefit  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  303  (d)  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  o<  1970  la  acnanded  by  stilkliie  out 
"4.fi"  wherever  It  appears  therein  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "4". 

(b)  Section  304  (a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out,  In  paragraph  (1), 
"one-bair'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
Federal  share  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (3) ) "; 
and 

(2)  by  */*«<i"g  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  term  'Federal  share'  means — 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  compensation  (referred 
to  m  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
( 1 ) )  with  req>ect  to  which  amounts  would 
not  (except  for  the  existence  of  a  State  'on' 
Indicator)  be  payable  to  a  State  under  this 
title,  60  per  centum;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  compensation  (referred 
to  In  subparagraphs  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1))  with  reapect  to  which  amounts  would 
(In  the  absence  of  a  State  'on'  Indicator)  be 
payable  to  a  State  under  this  title,  100  per 
centum.". 

(c)(1)(A)  SecUon  207(a)(1)  of  auoh  Act 
Is  amended  by  strllclng  out  "January  1, 1972" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  month  which  begins  after 
the  calendar  month  in  which  the  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1971  is  enacted". 

(D)  Section  207(a)(2)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  31, 
1971"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  last 
day  of  the  calendar  month  In  which  the 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1971  is  enacted". 

(2)  (A)  SecUon  207(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1.  1972" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  day  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  (1)". 

(B)  SeoUon  307(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  19T3" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  day  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(1)". 

(3)  Section  307(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  oiit  "Janiiary  1.  1972" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  month  which  begins 
after  the  calendar  month  In  which  the  Ex- 
tended Unemplojrment  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1971  Is  enacted". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  sbaU  be 
applicable  only  In  determining  national 
"on"  and  "off"  Indicators  \mder  section  203 
(d)  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970  with 
respect  to  weeks  which  begin  after  the  cal- 
endar month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted, 
and  the  amendments  made  by  subsection 


(b)  of  such  first  section  shall  be  applicable 
only  with  respect  to  payments  under  sec- 
tl(m  304(a)  of  the  Federal -State  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1970 
made  on  account  of  compensation  (referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragn^ 
(1)  of  such  section  204(a))  which  is  paid 
for  weeks  which  begin  after  such  calendar 
month. 

Sac.  203.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
do  so  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  lAbor  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  under  this  Act,  If  the 
State  law  of  such  State  contains  (as  of  the 
date  such  agreement  is  entered  Into)  a  re- 
quirement that  extended  compensation  be 
payable  thereunder  as  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral State  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970. 

(b)  Any  such  agreement  shall  provide  that 
the  State  Agency  of  the  State  will  make  pay- 
ments of  emergency  compensation — 

( 1 )  to  individuals  who— 

(A)  have  exhausted  aU  rlghta  to  compen- 
sation (including  both  regvdar  compensa- 
tion and  extended  compensation)  under  the 
State   law; 

(B)  have  no  rights  to  compensation  (In- 
eluding  both  regular  compensation  and  ex- 
tended compensation)  with  respect  to  a 
week  under  such  law  or  any  other  State  un- 
employment compensation  law  or  to  com- 
pensation under  any  other  Federal  law;  and 

(C)  are  not  receiving  compensation  with 
respect  to  such  week  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
or    Canada; 

(2)  for  any  week  of  unemployment  which 
begins   In — 

(A)  an  emergency  extended  benefit  period 
(as  defined  In  subeection  (c)(3));  and 

(B)  the  Individual's  period  of  eligibility 
(as  defined  in  section  5(b)). 

(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(1) 
(A),  an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
exhausted  hU  rights  to  regiUar  compensa- 
tion under  a  State  law  when — 

(A)  no  payments  of  regular  compensation 
can  be  made  under  such  law  because  such 
Individual  has  received  all  reg\ilar  ccHnpen- 
satlon  available  to  bim  based  on  employ- 
ment or  wages  during  bis  base  period;  or 

(B)  his  rights  to  such  compensation  have 
been  terminated  by  reason  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  benefit  year  with  respect  to 
which  such  rights  existed. 

(3)  For  purpoeee  of  suhaectlon  (b)(1)(B), 
an  Individual  shall  ba  deemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted his  rights  to  extended  oompensa- 
tlon  under  a  State  law  when  no  paymanta  of 
extended  compensation  under  a  State  law 
can  be  made  under  such  law  because  such 
mdlvktual  has  received  all  the  extended  com- 
pensation available  to  him  from  hla  extmided 
oompensatloa  aooount  (as  established  under 
State  law  In  accordance  with  section  203(b) 

(1)  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemfdoy- 
ment  Compensation  Act  of  1970) .  ^ 

(3)    (A)   For  purposes  of  suhaectlon  (b) 

(2)  (A) ,  tn  the  case  of  any  State,  an  emergen- 
cy extended  ben^lt  period. — 

(1)  ahaU  begin  with  the  third  we^  after 
a  waak  for  which  there  Is  a  State  "on"  indi- 
cator; and 

(U)  shall  end  with  the  third  we^  after 
the  first  week  for  which  there  Is  a  State 
"off"  indicator. 

(B)  (1)  For  purpoeee  of  subparagraph  (A), 
there  Is  a  State  "on"  Indicator  for  a  ■mwA  If 
the  rate  of  unemploymenit  (including  both 
Insured  and  uninsured  unemployment)  In 
the  State  (as  determined  by  data  publlahad 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor)  for  the  period 
«vw»«i«ittng  of  such  week  and  the  immediately 
preceding  12  weeks  equaled  or  exceeded  4 
per  centiim,  and  If  there  Is  a  State  or  Ma- 
tlODal  "on"  Indicator  for  such  week  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Onmpaneatlon  Act  of  1970) . 
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(U)  For  puipoaea  of  aut^aragraph  (A), 
tiiare  U  a  State  "off"  Indicator  for  a  waek 
If,  for  the  period  oonalstlng  of  such  week 
and  the  immediately  preceding  12  weeks,  the 
rate  of  unemployment  (Including  both  In- 
sured and  uninsured  \inemployment)  in  the 
State  (as  detwmlned  by  data  ptibllshed 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stattstles  of 
the  Department  of  Labor)  la  leas  than  4  per 
centum. 

(d)  For  puipoeea  of  any  agreement  under 
this  Section — 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  emergency  compen- 
sation which  shall  be  payable  to  any  In- 
dividual for  any  we^  of  total  iinemploynMnt 
shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  regular 
compensation  (including  dependents'  al- 
lowance) which  would  have  been  payable  to 
him  under  the  State  law  if  he  had  not  ex- 
hausted his  rights  to  regular  compensation 
under  such  law;   and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  State 
law  which  api^y  to  claims  for  regular  com- 
pensation and  to  the  payment  thereof  shall 
(except  where  Inconsistent  with  the  provl- 
alons  of  this  section  or  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  promulgated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion apply  to  claims  for  emergency  compen- 
sation and  the  payment  thereof. 

(e)  Payments  of  emergency  compensation 
tinder  an  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
section  may  not  be  paid  to  any  individual 
for  more  than  36  weeks. 

(f)  No  emergency  compensation  ahall  be 
payahle  to  any  individual  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  this  section  for  any 
week  prior  to  the  we^  after  the  wert  such 
agreement  is  entered  Into,  or  If  later,  the 
week  after  the  week  In  which  such  agree- 
ment becomes  effective. 

(g)  (1)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  SUte 
which  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  \mder 
this  section  an  amount  equal  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  emergency  compensation  paid 
to  Individuals  by  the  State  puiBuant  to  auch 
agreement. 

(2)  No  paymant  shall  be  made  to  any  State 
imder  this  section  In  rtapect  of  oom.pensa- 
tlon  for  which  the  State  Is  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement under  the  provisions  of  any  Fed- 
eral law  other  than  this  section. 


(8)  Sums  payatate  to  any  State  by  reason 
of  Buch  State  having  an  agreement  under 
this  section  shall  be  payable,  either  In  ad- 
vance «'  by  way  of  reimbursement  (aa  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary),  In  such 
amounte  as  the  Secretary  estimates  the  State 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  under  this  sec- 
tion for  each  calendar  month,  reduced  or 
Increased,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  any 
anKnxnt  by  which  the  Secretary  finds  that 
his  estimates  for  any  prior  nai^nAay  month 
were  greater  or  leas  than  the  amounts  which 
should  have  been  pcUd  to  the  State.  Such 
estimates  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  such 
statistical,  sampling,  or  other  ""»t:>"'M  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  State  agency  of  the  State  involved. 

(h)  Funds  In  the  extended  unemploy- 
ment otMnpensation  account  (as  established 
by  section  906  of  the  Sodal  Security  (Act)  of 
the  Unemployment  Trust  Fimd  ahall  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  making  of  payments 
to  the  States  having  agreements  entered  Into 
under  this  section. 

(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  terms  "compensation",  "regular 
compensation",  "extended  compensation", 
"b€i8e  period",  "ijenefit  year",  "SUte",  "State 
agency",  "State  law,"  and  "week",  shall  have 
the  meanings  assigned  to  them  imder  sec- 
tion 206  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970; 

(2)  the  term  "period  of  eligibility"  means, 
in  the  case  of  any  individual,  the  weeks  m 
his  benefit  year  which  begin  in  an  extended 
benefit  period  or  an  emergency  extended 
benefit  and,  if  his  benefit  year  ends  within 
siich  extended  benefit  period,  any  weeks 
thereafter  which  tiegin  in  such  extended 
benefit  period  or  In  such  emergency  extended 
benefit  period;  and 

(3)  the  term  "extended  benefit  period" 
shall  have  the  meaning  assigned  to  midb. 
term  under  section  203  of  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1970. 

(!)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  siuns  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  this  section. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Lhis 


particular  amendment  to  ILR.  8432  was 
introduced  origlnaUy  on  July  24,  1971, 
to  the  bill  that  was  then  under  consider- 
ation. 8.  2308. 

I  have  revised  the  amendment  to  make 
it  SLppiy  to  the  House  bill  that  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  conds^  i»xn1des 
for  an  extension  for  28  weeks,  and  the 
immediate  implementation  of  the  full 
Federal  financing,  of  additional  unem- 
ployment oompoiaation  benefits  for  the 
26  weeks. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  I  am 
deei^y  concerned  about  the  lives  of  those 
who  are  out  of  work,  cannot  find  em- 
ployment, or  are  facing  the  possibility  of 
b^ng  released  from  their  jobs. 

I  offer  this  amendment  also  because 
I  do  not  detect  any  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  our  economy.  And,  I  for  one, 
do  not  b^eve  that  we  can  a^  ftunlllee 
to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  act  or  dependence  on 
poUdes  that  do  not  woik. 

Our  Nation  \s  faced  with  a  dreadful 
and  massive  crisis  of  unonployment.  In 
May  the  unemployment  rate  was  6.2 
percent.  In  June  the  announced  rate  was 
said  to  have  declined  to  5.6  percent  but 
an  additional  1.1  million  were  out  of 
woik.  And,  it  Is  estimated  that  the  hid- 
den unemployment  may  totfU  as  much  as 
1.5  percent,  making  a  total  of  around  7 
million  American  mm  and  wtHnen  tm- 
employed.  or  an  unemployment  rate  of 
between  7.5  and  8  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbooks  Table 
I  entitled  "Selected  Measures  of  Unem- 
ployment and  Part-Time  Employment." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


TABLE  I.-5ELECTED  MEASURES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  PART-TIME  EMPLOYMEMT 
(The  teMonally  tdjusttd  uiwrnptoymmt  rat*  dedined  from  6.2  pcfcmt  in  May  to  5.6  parcMt  in  Juns.  TtM  unemploymMt  rat*  for  nMrried  mtn  droppod  from  3J  to  3.1  parceat) 


Peiaons  at  worii  In  nonagricultursl  ioduitrict  by  boers  worked  per  week  > 


Piriod 


Unemployment  rate  (percent  of  civilian 
labor  force  in  (roup) 

Experienced  Married 

All  waie  and         men  (wife 

worken  salary  workers  present) 


Under  35  hours 


Part  time  for 
economic  reasons 


Part  lime  lor 
•conomic  reasons 


Labor  force 
time  lost  > 


Over  40 
hours 


35  to  40 
hours 


Total 


Usually 
full  time* 


Usually 
full  time* 


Usually 
full  time  > 


Usually 
full  time « 


Percent 


Thouunds  of  persons  16  years  of  age  and  ever 


196S 

1967 

I9St 

I96» 

1970 

1970: 

May 

Jsse. 

Mt 

Asiiist 

September. 
October... 
November. 
Dseembor. 
1971: 

lanuiry. . . 
MrMMy.. 

SJJ~— - 


18 

3.5 

4.2 

3.S 

3.6 

4.2 

3.6 

3.4 

4.0 

3.S 

3.3 

19 

4.9 

4.8 

14 

Seasonally  adjusted 

21.334 
20.920 
20.600 
20.608 
18.925 


32.006 
32,616 
32.658 
34.201 
31537 


12.034 
11290 
14,785 
15.210 
18.222 


871 

1.060 

895 

955 

1.201 


Unadjusted 


793 

853 

820 

855 

995 

Seasonally  adjusted 


4.9 
4.9 

5.0 
5.1 
5.4 
5.5 
5.9 
6.2 

6.0 
5.8 
&0 
S.1 
4.2 
5.4 


4.8 

4.6 
4.9 

5.0 
5.2 
14 

5.7 
6.1 

5l8 
16 
IS 

17 
IS 
14 


2.5 
2.5 
2.7 
2.8 
19 
10 
12 
14 

13 
12 
12 
11 
13 
11 


15 
4.9 

14 
15 
19 
11 
14 
14 

14 
13 
15 
14 
IS 
16 


19,928 
19,263 
11529 
11 459 
12, 872 
11639 
11647 
20,233 

11070 
11463 
11448 
18.207 
II 505 
11069 


35.898 
36.354 

34.686 
34,782 
17.072 
34.154 
31.704 
36.249 

316(7 
33.881 
31830 
35.767 
36.540 
31723 


11737 
14,182 
11402 
11004 
40.209 
11177 
21.993 
11433 

11576 
11966 
11267 
I16S0 
11041 
14.646 


1,116 
1,321 
1.204 
1,390 
1,071 
1,253 
1.250 
1,309 

1.442 
1.267 
1.284 
1,242 
1.102 
•  1, 142 


835 

1. 250 
1,559 
1,307 
973 
920 
1,103 
1,020 

473 
1,123 
1.093 

9t8 

l.OSl 
•1.515 


1.235 
1.145 
1,248 
1.392 
1,005 
1.347 
1,249 
1.382 

<1,S77 
1,227 
1.242 
1.308 
1,219 
990 


993 
979 
1.058 
967 
1,070 
1,062 
1,164 
1,151 

1.107 
1,231 
1,213 
1,185 
1.285 
1,186 


>  Man-hours  knt  bv  the  unemptoyed  and  persons  on  part  time  for  economic  rosions  as  a  percent 
of  potentially  avaitable  labor  force  man-hours. 

>  DWers  from  total  nonafricultural  emptoyment  (p.  ID),  which  includes  personTwith  jobs  bet 
net  at  work  for  audt  reaaona  as  vacation.  Hlneaa.  bad  weather,  and  industrial  disputes. 

■  Includes  persons  who  worked  part  time  because  of  slack  work,  material  shortaies  or  repairs, 
new  job  started ,  or  job  term!  natad. 


*  Primarily  includes  persons  who  could  find  only  part-time  work. 

•  Average  hours  worked:  usually  full  time.  24.1 ;  uauaRy  part  time.  18.4. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Ur.  HUMPHREY,  hbc.  President,  table 
I  indicates  the  nnemptoyment  rates  since 
1966.  These  flcures  show  that  unemploy- 
ment has  increased  fran  a  low  of  3.8  to 
a  hl«h  of  6.2.  The  1970  figure  was  1.1 
percent  over  that  of  1966.  m  1970, 5.4  per- 
cent of  potentially  available  woilc  man- 
hours  were  lost  On  a  seasonally  adjusted 
scale,  this  total  loss  in  man-hours  went 
to  6.8  percent  in  May  of  1971  and  dijwed 
to  5.6  percent  when  statistical  figures 
were  rearranged  for  the  June  1971  re- 
porting. 

Among  specific  groujM  in  our  popula- 
tion, the  workless  figures  are  appalling. 
P'or  construction  woi^ers — and  we  hear 
much  about  ccostruction  workers  these 
days,  the  wages  they  are  paid  and  their 
working  conditions — the  unemployment 
rate  is  11.2  percent.  Among  blacks,  the 
Jobless  rate  reached  10.5  percent.  Viet- 
nam veterans  faced  a  similar  no-Job  sit- 
uation with  14.6  ];)ercent  looking  for  work. 
Youth  iinemployment  is  alarming;  in 
some  areas  of  the  country,  the  rate 
reaches  40  percent. 

These  are  the  latest  statistics  I  have 
been  able  to  get  from  the  Department  of 
Isbor. 

In  addition,  these  same  unonployed 
workers  face  reduced  purchasing  power. 
Recent  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  flgtires 
indicate  that  dxirlng  June  the  consumer 
price  index  rose  0.6  percent  or  an  annual 
rate  of  more  than  7  percent — the  sharp- 
est increase  in  14  months. 

The  biggest  increase  was  in  the  food 
sector— showing  a  0.8  percent  upward 
movement.  Other  consumer  goods  prices 
increased  also:  Home  ownership.  1.1  per- 
cent; gasoline,  0.9  percent;  public  trans- 
portation, 1.9  percent. 
,  So  we  have  continuing  inflation  with 
lltOe  or  no  sign  of  its  abatemait;  con- 
tinuing high  unonidoyment  with  little 
or  no  sign  it  will  be  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  about  65 
million  persons  covered  and  protected 
by  the  unemplojrment  insurance  pro- 
gram.   The    1970    amendments    added 
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some  2.S  mlDioD  employees  of  non- 
profit organizations,  some  l.l  million 
workers  who  hold  Jobs  in  small  firms, 
and  about  1  miIll(Hi  employees  of  State 
hospitals  and  State  institutions  of  hi^er 
learning. 

These  programs  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide cash  benefits  to  regularly  employed 
members  of  the  labor  force  who  become 
involuntarily  imemployed  and  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  accept  suitable  Jobs. 

Federal  law  provides  that  State  unem- 
ployment insurance  programs  must  meet 
certain  national  requirements  if  the 
States  are  to  receive  the  matching  FM- 
eral  funds.  The  State  thougji,  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  content  and  devel- 
opmait  of  laws.  The  State  decides  for  it- 
self what  the  coverage  and  c<xitributioti 
rate  will  be,  what  eligibility  reqiiirements 
and  disqualification  benefits  will  be  and 
what  the  amounts  and  duration  of  bene- 
fits will  be. 

Benefits  are  available  as  a  matter  of 
right  to  those  unemployed  workers  who 
have  demonstrated  a  specified  amoimt  of 
work  and/or  earnings  in  the  covered  em- 
ployment period.  In  most  States,  the 
compensation  formula  for  these  unem- 
ployed workers  is  a  fraction  of  the  full- 
time  week  wage. 

In  addition  to  benefits  paid  under  the 
previously  described  program,  in  1970, 
congress  passed  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tend Unemplosrment  Compensation  pro- 
gram. This  new  law  provided  for  extended 
b«ieflts  during  periods  of  high  unem- 
ployment to  workers  who  have  exhausted 
their  basic  entitlement  to  regular  State 
tmemployment  comprasation.  These  ben- 
efits will  be  paid  whenever  an  "extended 
b«iefit"  period  exists.  Such  a  period  can 
exist  first,  either  after  December  31, 
1971,  when  national  or  State's  unemploy- 
ment rate  goes  above  4.5  percent  or  sec- 
ond, when  a  State  legislature  makes  the 
program  operative  earlier  as  a  result  of 
the  unemployment  situation  within  that 
particular  State. 
The  1970  bill  provided  for  a  system  of 

TABU  ll.-UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 


national  and  State  "on  and  off"  indica- 
tors. The  national  indicators  go  into  ef- 
fect if  unemployment  is  above  4.5  per- 
cent. Hie  State  indicator  goes  into  ef- 
fect when  the — 

Rate  or  insurMl  unemployment  for  tbe 
State  equalled  or  exceeded  during  a  movlag 
18  week  period,  120  peroen*  at  the  rate  for 
the  oorreapondlng  18  we«k  period  In  tbe  pt«- 
oedlng  tiro  wJandlar  yeazB  and  wlMn  such 
rate  alao  equaUed  or  exceeded  4  pooent. 

During  the  time  In  which  there  is  a 
State  or  National  "on"  indicator  in  effect, 
the  covered  unemployed  are  eligible  for 
additional  benefits  totally  not  more  than 
13  weeks,  with  an  overall  limitati<m  of  39 
weeks  of  benefits. 

Yet,  approximately  20  to  25  percent  of 
all  workers  who  receive  benefits  are  not 
able  to  find  employment  by  the  time  the 
compensation  period  ends.  And,  in  re- 
cessionary periods,  in  periods  of  rapid 
and  uncontrolled  Inflation,  in  periods  of 
sluggish  economic  growth  and  decreas- 
ing capital  investment,  almost  45,000 
eligibles  exhaust  their  boiefits  every 
week.  Thus,  in  March  of  1971,  the  last 
date  for  complete  available  data  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  over  182,234 
workers  lost  coverage.  In  Minnesota, 
4.627  woricers  lost  eligibility  for  the  same 
month. 

I  was  informed  recently  another  8,000 
have  lost  their  eligibility. 

Other  information  from  the  Man- 
power Administration  indicates  that  in 
the  eight  large  States  which  provide 
preliminary  weekly  data  18.744  workers 
eochausted  their  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits.  The  totals  for  these  States 
were:  California.  5.163;  New  York.  3.644; 
Michigan.  2.493;  Massachusetts.  1,939; 
Illinois,  1,628;  New  Jersey,  1,545;  Penn- 
sylvania, 1,446;  and  Indiana,  906. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  table  2  en- 
titled "Unemployment  Insurance  Pro- 
grams." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


All  programs 


Stat*  prairaim 


Piriod 


Covtred 
Miployinent 
(thousands) 


Insured  an- 

•mployment 

(wMkly 

avtran) 

(Uiousanos) 


ToUl 

bmafits 

paid 

(millions) 


Watkly  avaragt  (thousands) 


Insured  unomploymmt  as 
parcant  of  cav«red  employmant 


Benefits  paid 


Insured  un- 
employment 


Initiai 
daims 


Exhaustions       Unadjusted 


Seasonally 
adjusted 


Total  Avenn 

(millions)     weekly  check 


1*7 56.342 

J22- 57,876 

JHJ- 60,0(» 

IwO. 

WTO:  

*» 

JUML 

July 

auiml :.: 

Seotembar_ 

October 

November „  " 

December 

1971:  

January 

February 

March 

fc::::::  ;-•--"---"-•""- - 

K  flildtd: 

1S71: 

JeaaS 

immM 

JuaelS 

J*m26 

Julys 

i«iy  10. ::::::::::::::. 


1,270 

12,220.0 

1,205 

226 

1,187 

2,191.0 

1,111 

201 

1,177 

2,.29S.6 

1,101 

200 

1,932 

4,1*3.5 

1.805 

296 

f'I2 

315.5 

1,667 

246 

1,M 

315.4 

1,583 

248 

{•ff 

340.8 

1761 

333 

1:^ 

340.5 
328.5 

1,710 
1,607 

248 
244 

kg 

332.0 

1  724 

278 

37^9 

2,017 

335 

484.1 

2,369 

398 

3,  IN 

SC7.2 

2,799 

427 

filif 

579.5 

tn\ 

321 

fW 

606.3 

2,512 

275 

2,7SS 

599.6 

2,283 

257 

2,500 

547.8 

2.001 

238 

2.336 

545.2 

1.893 

250 

2.393  . 

1,949 

233 

2,340  . 

1,901 

244 

2,325  . 

1.884 

250 

2,310  . 

1.870 

247 

2,270  . 

1,844 

288 

335 

17 
16 
16 
25 

24 
25 
24 
26 
26 
26 
30 
33 

38 

40 
40 
42 
42 
45 


\\ $2,092.3  841.25 

I} 2,031.6  43.43 

2-1 2.127.9  46.17 

3.< 3.848.5  50.31 

3-2  3.6  293.6  49.46 

l-S  II  32.3  49.68 

\\  \\  314.2  49.57 

3-2  3.7  312.3  50.63 

30  4.1  299.2  50.64 

32  4.4  304.2  51.45 

f7  4.5  342.1  52.24 

4-4  4.0  461.5  52.43 

53  3.7  524.4  52.83 

5  2  3.8  536.1  53.12 

if  3.9  565.9  52.94 

J-5  4.0  599.7  SJ.37 

3f  4.2  501.3  53.49 

3-5  4.4  499.7  53.68 

3.7 

3.8 

3.5 ': 

3.5 : 

3.5 :".:::::::::::::::: 


Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  table 
n  indicates  that  the  seasonally  adjusted 
insured  unemployment  rate  rose  from 
4.2  percent  to  4.4  percent.  Ixi  1970,  over 
14.143  billion  was  paid  in  benefits.  So  far, 
in  1971,  paid  out  benefits  averaged 
around  $550  million  per  month.  In  my 
home  State  of  Minnesota,  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  covers  some 
25,086  on  regular  program  and  8,384  on 
the  extended  program.  It  pays  out  an 
average  of  $885,000  in  regular  benefits  a 
week  and  around  $320,000  for  extended. 

Significant  questions  remain:  What 
does  a  man  do  once  his  benefits  have 
been  exhausted?  How  does  he  live,  how 
does  he  feed  his  family? 

What  usually  happens  is  that  his  wife 
ends  up  working  when  she  might  rather 
stay  at  home,  being  a  mother  to  the 
children.  In  other  cases,  the  Jobless  male 
will  take  anything  he  can  get  at  what- 
ever wage  is  being  offered.  But  tempo- 
rary, unsatisfactory  jobs  are  hardly  the 
answer.  They  provide  little  income  and 
no  seciirity  for  the  family. 

Or,  the  unemployed  person  may  find 
that  he  must  reorient  himself  toward  a 
different  life  career— to  work  as  a  police- 
man or  teacher  or  in  local  and  State 
government. 

Or,  as  another  option,  they  take  a 
salary  cut — as  indicated  in  an  article 
recently  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Thus,  taxicab  drivers  in  Cleve- 
land voted  to  reduce  their  pay  by  giving 
up  a  bonus  of  5V^  cents  per  trip.  And 
2,000  salaried  and  union  employees  of 
Hamilton  Watch  Co.  in  Lancaster  agreed 
to  a  pay  cut  of  10  percent  during  the 
first  half  of  this  yesw  in  order  to  con- 
serve cash.  Yet,  as  one  worker  said: 

They  want  ua  to  take  a  pay  cut.  and  I 
can't  see  that.  That  la  going  backwards. 

Or,  finally,  workers  Just  give  up  and  go 
on  welfare.  This  is  often  a  last  resort, 
but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
only  resort. 

This  amendment  to  the  Emergency 
Loan  Ouarantee  Act  adds  a  new  title, 
title  n,  the  Pull  Benefit  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1971. 
It  is  designed  to  give  the  unemployed 
worker  26  additiCMial  weeks  of  compen- 
sation and  to  Immediately  bring  these 
benefits  into  being. 

Section  202  of  this  title  reduces  the 
automatic  triggering  provision  of  the 
1970  Federal  State  Elxtended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensatlcai  Act  frun  4.5  to  4 
percent.  Thus,  whenever  the  State  or  na- 
tional unemployment  equals  4  percent 
the  "on"  indicator  will  be  operative,  and 
benefits  will  be  available. 

TTils  section  also  provides  full  Federal 
funding  of  both  the  extended  and  emer- 
gency compensation  programs. 

Section  203  of  this  new  title  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  enter  into  agree- 
ment with  the  States  providing  for  the 
payment  of  additional  emergency  oxn- 
pensation  benefits.  It  provides  tiiat 
whenever  a  natiooal  (»■  State  "on"  indi- 
cator is  in  effect,  an  dlgible  unemployed 
worker  who  has  exhausted  his  regular 
or  extended  benefits  will  be  allowed  an 
additional  26  weeks  of  compoisaticm. 
Thus,  an  unemployed  worker  is  allotted 
a  total  of  65  weeks  of  benefits. 


Mir.  President,  I  bdietve  that  tiM 
changes  in  this  amendment  made  in  oin* 
unemployment  compensation  system, 
though  not  as  adequate  as  full  employ- 
ment for  the  woiicer,  will  help  ease  some 
of  the  burden  of  being  wUhout  a  Job. 

I  luge  the  Senate  to  give  this  amend- 
ment its  symixitfaefttc  attentioai. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  providing  guar- 
antees for  private  business,  it  is  only 
fitting  that  we  provide  compensation  for 
workers  who  want  to  work,  who  want  a 
Job,  but  because  of  adverse  economic 
conditions  cannot  find  empioyment. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  Join  wit^  me.  to 
help  the  5.5  million  persons  imemployed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  "Some 
Woricers  Accept  Pay  CTuts  as  an  Alterna- 
tive to  Losing  Their  Jobs,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Bnna  Choicx:  Sou  Wobjubs  Accept  Pat 

Cuts   as   Altbrnativx   to  Losino   Thxdi 

JOflB 

(By  Jim  Hyatt) 

Akxon,  Ohio. — ^WUllam  Takublk's  union 
and  his  boas  have  been  talWng  about  wages, 
and  Mr.  Yakubik  doesnt  like  the  dlrecUon 
tbe  ooDversation  1b  tatclng. 

"They  want  us  to  take  a  pay  cut  and  I  cant 
see  that.  That's  going  backwards,"  Insists  Mr. 
Yakubik,  a  tire  builder  and  a  21-year  veteran 
at  a  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  plant  here. 

Wage  cuts?  With  Inflation  still  driving 
prices  upward?  That's  the  theme  Firestone  is 
pushing  here  as  the  key  to  bringing  new  rub- 
ber industry  jobs  to  town.  Laist  month,  the 
company  wrote  Local  7  of  the  United  Rubber 
Workers  that  in  order  to  locate  a  new  radial 
truck  tire  plant  here,  a  longer  work  week  and 
a  lower  hourly  wage  rate  would  Ibe  necessary. 
"We  can  locate  at  any  number  of  places  at 
wages  rates  at  or  below  Akron  rates,"  says  J. 
V.  Cairns,  Firestone's  vice  president-labor 
relations.  "Tbe  union  wanted  to  know  what 
would  have  to  be  done  to  increase  our  capac- 
ity In  Akron,  so  we  told  them." 

Wage  cuts  are  usually  an  exploalve  topic 
for  any  management  and  any  union.  But  the 
squeeze  on  productivity  has  forced  many  em- 
ployers these  days  to  raise  the  Issue  openly  at 
last  as  one  way  to  save  jobs  and  avoid  layoffs. 
Perhaps  more  significantly,  some  unions  are 
reejmnding  to  the  Idea  with  leas  than  absolute 
horror.  Reluctant  as  they  might  be  to  con- 
sider such  an  idea,  they  figure  work  at  a  re- 
duced wage  Is  better  than  no  Job  at  aU. 

jonnNo  THx  uar 

In  recent  months,  such  diverse  groups  as 
taxi  drivers  In  Cleveland,  pi4>er  mill  employes 
in  New  York,  and  watchmakers  In  Pennsyl- 
vania have  taken  pay  cuts,  some  on  a  taapo- 
rary  basis.  Now  there's  talk  of  wage-cutting 
among  many  of  the  11,000  hourly  workers  at 
General  Motors  Corp.'s  FMgldalre  division  in 
Dayton.  It's  still  too  early  to  call  wage-cut- 
ting a  trend.  But  both  union  officials  and 
corporate  labor  experts  in  a  niunber  of  indus- 
tries concede  that  if  the  economy  stays  in  the 
doldrums,  they  may  be  forced  to  join  the  list 
of  buslneaaea  that  have  already  whittled  pay 
checks. 

Even  aome  union  officials  themselves  are 
adjusting  their  own  wages  due  to  financial 
problems.  At  the  United  Auto  Woricers,  more 
than  800  international  repreaentatlvea  have 
volunteered  to  delay  until  next  January  a  7  % 
wage  Increaae  that  would  have  been  effective 
Aug.  1. 

Wage  cuts  In  Industry  can  affect  employes 
at  all  levels  ranging  up  to  the  executive  suite, 
where  cuts  may  be  felt  either  as  outright  pay 
reductions  or  as  reduced  bonuses  as  profits 


evaporate.  UsuaUy,  In  fact,  ttt  easier  to  out 
execuUve  and  whlte-coUar  aaUrles  than  It  la 
production-line  aalariea. 

In  some  instances,  at  leaat,  the  cute  are 
only  temporary.  For  about  four  montha  re- 
cently, aome  2,000  salaried  employees  of 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Corp.  took  a  10%  pay 
cut,  a  move  executives  said  made  a  "slgxiifl- 
cant  contribution  to  the  weU-belng  of  ttM 
corporation."  The  money  was  restored  in  Feb- 
ruary. In  late  1970,  executives  and  key  em- 
ployes at  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  the  Cleveland 
manhlno  tool  oonceam.  took  pay  cuts  of  up  to 
3S%.  Chairman  James  C.  Hodge  received  ag- 
gregate remuneration  of  $100,000  in  IBSB,  but 
only  $86,577  In  1970,  aooordlng  to  proxy  ma- 
terials. 

WhUe  no  less  painful,  achieving  pay  cuts 
for  hovu'ly  workers  is  considerably  more  dif- 
ficult. Hourly  rates  usxially  are  set  by  lengthy 
contracts,  and  changes  require  i4>proval  by 
often  skeptical  rank-and-file  union  mem- 
bere.  "The  union  leader  who  propoees  a  pay 
cut  is  putting  his  head  on  the  block,"  says 
one  corporate  labor  relations  official. 

A   STTSFCNDED    CAB   BOIfXTS 

Nonethdess,  in  cases  where  the  employer 
pleads  economic  distress,  such  agreements 
can  be  worked  out.  Cleveland-taxi  drivers  In 
June  voted  to  reduce  their  pay  by  giving  up 
a  bonus  of  5V^  cents  a  trip.  The  bonus  had 
been  won  during  1966  negotiations.  Yellow 
Cab  Co.  said  it  was  losing  money  and  would 
restore  the  boniis  once  profitable  level  are 
reached. 

In  Lancaster,  Pa.,  about  2.000  salaried  and 
union  employees  of  Hamilton  Watch  Co. 
agreed  to  a  10%  pay  cut  during  tbe  first  half 
of  this  year  to  conserve  cash.  And  in  one 
widely  noted  Instance,  about  460  employees 
of  Wear-Ever  Aluminum  Inc.,  the  oookware 
subsidiary  of  Aliunlnum  Co.  of  America, 
voted  last  year  to  forgo  wage  and  fringe  bene- 
fits increases  during  the  third  year  of  a  con- 
tract, John  S.  Hamilton,  president  of  the 
ChilUcothe,  Ohio,  concern,  says  that  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  move,  operations  by  year 
end  "could  be  close  to  a  profit  for  tbe  flnt 
time  In  many  years." 

In  Mechaalcvllle,  N.T..  a  group  trying  to 
reopen  a  shut-down  paper  mill,  formerly 
operated  by  Westvaco  Corp.  has  asked  woric- 
ers to  accept  a  new  oontract  providing  for  a 
10%  pay  cut  and  reduced  benefits.  Hi*  660- 
man  union  local  was  "very  co-operative  and 
receptive  to  the  plan,"  says  an  official  of  tha 
new  management  group,  called  M-7  Pi^mts 
Inc.  The  new  managemeht  had  argued  that 
the  mUl  oouldnt  be  ecoaomdcally  rwqwned 
unless  wages  were  cut.  Hie  mlU  H  Hinted  to 
reopen  next  month. 

AN  TTMBAPFT  FACTIDK 

Wage  cuts  prc^Kjeed  by  less  finaneUUy 
troubled  concerns,  however,  often  put  unlflCi 
leadership  on  the  defensive.  With  Flrestotieli 
wage  proposal,  grouses  one  union  leader  Ui 
Akron,  "the  company  wins  either  way."  He 
theorizes  that  If  workers  turn  down  the  lower 
hourly  wage  rate  for  the  new  plant,  the  oom- 
pany  can  make  the  union  the  acapegoat  tat 
taking  the  Jobs  out  of  town.  If  the  union 
accepts,  at  ooone,  the  company  secures  tiia 
lower  rates  without  moving. 

Thus  one  polltioal  faction  of  Local  7  at 
Firestone  has  been  handing  out  leaflets  lar 
beling  the  wage  cut,  and  other  rubber  oom- 
pany  proposals  to  improve  prodxieUvtty.  ai 
"a  nationwide  consplncy"  and  an  effort  to 
"break  tbe  chain  of  union  strength." 

Firestone  apedfloally  seeks  to  eatabUah  a 
new  Job  rtaartflcatton  oaUed  Radial  Tire  Aa- 
aemMer.  The  worker  would  be  paid  $S  an 
hour  for  flve  eight-hour  days  a  wade  At 
prmuat,  tlz*  ammxMan  work  a  aiz-taoar  (kiy 
for  Mx  days  a  week  and  make  $6  J4  an  hour. 
TtM  company  Inatata  that  overtime  under  tha 
new  amalgemant  would  bring  avataga  eam- 
Inga  near  1Sb»  preaent  levti.  Because  wialwa 
would  put  in  more  hotaa.  there  would  be  ona 
lea  wofk  turn  daUy. 
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Tbe  other  mitjcr  rubber  oomp>n1ee  are  slao 
■MtlTig  to  ob*nge  mart,  rules  and  to  iJiett- 
tute  the  el^t-bour  day.  Simply  '->ittnj««g 
■bltta  four  times  a  day  loeee  mucb  work 
time,  tbey  Inslat.  (Some  propoeed  (diacgee 
are  a  Uttle  more  ununal.  B.F.  Ooodrtcb  Oo. 
la  eeeklnc  to  pay  irarkeis  by  cheek  Instead  of 
caab,  a  pntcstlce  the  other  tire  «nwip^wi«i» 
abandoned  several  yean  ago.  One  worker  ez- 
plalna  that  B.7.  Ooodrloh  emptoyea  Uke  to 
be  peid  In  caah  ao  they  can  tfaityw  away  the 
pay  envelope  and  aqulrrel  away  a  few  dol- 
tana  before  handing  the  money  over  to  the 
famUy.) 

Flreatone's  propoeed  new  truck  fire  <q>era- 
tlon  la  only  the  tip  of  the  controversy,  the 
union  aaserta.  At  beat,  only  a  few  hundred 
workera  would  be  employed  at  the  new  ven- 
ture, at  leaat  In  the  beginning.  The  union 
womea  however,  that  the  company  soon  will 
try  to  apread  the  lower  rates  to  other,  already- 
ezlatlng  Joba.  "We  can't  put  ourselves  In  a 
poaltlon  where  we'd  buy  a  pig  In  a  poke," 
aays  Local  7  President  O.  D.  Oelvln.  "We 
would  Insist  any  negotiations  be  pointed 
specifically  at  radial  truck  tires  and  not  at 
the  reat  of  the  plant." 

On  such  a  limited  basis,  however,  he  says 
the  union  might  consider  the  proposal.  And 
some  workers  agree.  "We  want  the  produc- 
tion In  Akron,"  says  tire  builder  Julius  Oar- 
man.  47.  "Without  a  guarantee  that  the  Jobs 
wUl  stay  in  Akron,  it  puts  us  behind  the 
eight  baU." 

At  some  oon^>anles.  It's  difficult  even  to 
get  the  Idea  of  a  wage  cut  officially  on  the 
table.  At  Dayton,  for  Instance,  officials  of 
OM*s  FXlgldalre  division  have  bluntly  said 
that  without  vast,  dramatic  Improvements  In 
productivity,  the  appliance  bxislness'  future 
Is  bleak.  But  In  "state  of  the  company"  talks 
to  workers.  Vice  President  and  General  Man- 
ager Harold  W.  Campbell  lias  stopped  short 
of  suggesting  a  wage  cut.  "OM  is  a  proud 
oon^Mmy,"  says  one  obeerver  close  to  the 
situation.  "They  arent  going  to  get  down  on 
their  knees  and  beg." 

Still,  company  officials  pointedly  note  that 
Rlgldalre  pays  electrical  workers  as  much  as 
|3  an  hour  more  than  competitors  such  as 
General  Blectrlc  Oo.  and  Westlngbouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.  And  as  a  resxUt,  down  on  the 
assembly  line  and  In  the  general  oonunu- 
nlty,  prospects  of  a  pay  cut  are  the  number 
one  topic  of  conversation. 

An  ad  hoc  "Committee  to  Save  Prlgldalre 
for  the  Community"  has  asked  In  newspaper 
ads  for  suggestions  on  how  to  do  so,  and 
many  of  the  1,300  reqwnsea  have  called  for 
a  wage  freeae  or  cut,  says  Prank  Q.  Anger, 
head  of  the  committee  and  chairman  of 
Winters  National  Bank  and  Trust  Oo.  "A  re- 
tired man  from  Prlgldalre  wrote  in  saying 
he  had  Just  received  a  taa-a-month  Increase 
In  his  disability  penalon,"  Mr.  Anger  says. 
"and  he  said  he'd  be  g^ad  to  give  it  up.  An- 
oth«'  person,  who  didn't  work  at  Prlgldalre. 
said  he's  willing  to  take  a  cut  and  buy  a 
major  Prlgldalre  appliance.  A  senior  dtlaen 
wrote  In:  'Pray.  pray,  pray!'" 

8u^  talk,  of  ooune.  has  the  unKMi  at 
Rlgldalre.  Local  801  of  the  Intematlaoal 
UhUtn  of  Beotrloal  Workers,  on  the  deten- 
ilve.  "They've  got  public  aplDioci  to  the  point 
where  we're  the  bad  gayi."  moans  Joe 
Sbump,  preatdent.  atlU.  he  reoalla.  "we  algnad 
our  oontraet  laat  Nov.  38  and  there  was  no 
Indication  then  tbey  ootddnt  ohcAa  down  the 
p«oki«e."  Fngldatre  pays  wage  ratea  ooo^ia- 
i*Ue  to  ttvoee  negotiated  by  the  UnMed  Auto 
Workers  at  OBTs  aoto  plaata. 

Ut.  Shmap  hfanaeU  last  Monday  sunested 
raopenlng  oootraot  talks  between  liocal  801 
and  IMgldalre  aa  a  way  to  get  the  altuaOon 
"off  dead  center"  after  *tiTwwiT>^.^y  xbat  be 
plana  to  resign  aoon  and  beocme  Ohio's  state 
bidustrlal  relattooa  director.  1A-.  CtaxybaU 
of  Itlgldatre  aays,  "We  are  willing  to  *»?» 
wtth  the  unteti"  on  the  matter  of  new  neco- 
tUtlons. 


A  little  over  half  of  mgldatre**  II.OOO  em- 
ployeee  In  Dayton  do  apphance  work.  TIm 
othen  build  aoto  air  condmoolng  con^iiea- 
sors.  More  than  3,100  ^fdlance  workers 
at  the  plant  have  been  laid  off  In  the  last 
year,  and  another  ilM  are  due  to  be  laid 
off  today. 

Making  a  convincing  ease  for  a  wage  cut 
a4  WlgMalre  aay  not  be  easy,  despite  tbe 
communis  uivoar.  Tbm  oampany  wont  aay 
whether  tta  appUanoe  Tmslnms  Is  profitable, 
and  adamantly  refusaa  to  open  Ms  books  to 
the  union.  Without  soeh  mfocmatloa.  m» 
8hunH>  inslsto  the  unKn  woaJdnt  know  bow 
MC  «  ««ge  out  would  be  needed  to  save  Joba. 

Mr.  Oan^ibeU,  the  general  nMnager,  wUl 
only  say  that  "our  oompettUve  problem  Is 
very  serious.  The  other  fyn^^rff  manitfae- 
turecB  hav«  a  big  competitive  advantage." 
He  admlta  FHgidalre  has  Investigated  such 
>n«nuMves  as  subcontractlDg  work  outside 
of  Dayton,  moving  elsewhere,  and  even  build- 
ing appllanoea  In  Japan. 

Some  Dayton  observers  are  convinced  OM 
orlglnaUy  planned  to  move  Prlgldaiie  out  of 
town  or  even  oease  eppBanoe  manufactur- 
ing entirely  untu  such  movemssxts  as  the 
''save  Prlgldalre"  ocmmlttee  evolved.  The 
Dayton  business  oommunlty  Is  deeply  oon- 
oemed  over  the  prospect  of  losing  Prlgldalre, 
which  started  week  m  the  city  more  than  M 
years  ago  and  which  In  1070  produced  Its 
70-mUUonth  product. 

In  any  case,  labor  relattoDs  experts  view 
the  PHgldaIre  sltuatiaa  •»  highly  significant. 
Rising  importa,  they  assert,  will  put  a  similar 
wage  squeeae  on  other  manufacturets  sooner 
at  later,  and  the  reeoluUon  of  Pilgldalre'a 
wage  dilemma  could  set  a  pattern  for  other 
employers. 

Some  Prlgldalre  workers  already  say  they 
would  consider  a  wage  cut  If  one  were  ab- 
solutely necessary.  "When  another  raise 
OOToea  14>  In  September,  most  are  willing  to 
forget  about  that  one,"  says  Pred  McKenzle, 
47.  "I  wouldn^  mind  a  little  cut— not  more 
than  a  dollar  an  hour,"  adds  Doug  Limes, 
29,  a  refrigerator  assembly  line  worker. 

Still,  other  union  men  view  wage  cuta  as 
sheer  "unlon-busttng"  tacttca.  "They're  try- 
ing to  put  fear  Into  the  working  man  so 
ha'U  submit,"  aaeeru  dgar-chewlng  Tom 
Miller,  a  union  representaUve  at  Prlgldalre. 
"They  want  the  union  to  take  credit  for 
screwing  up  the  deal."  adds  another  Ptlgi- 
dalre  worker,  a  veteran  of  37  years. 

Among  the  unions  that  have  agreed  to  cuts 
eUewhMe  In  the  nation  are  construction 
trade  unions,  whose  large  wage  settlements 
previously  have  symbolised  the  nation's  wage 
qilral.  tTnliMi  electrtdans  near  Cleveland 
have  agreed  to  trim  rates  for  work  on  one 
and  two-family  dwellings  by  $4  an  hour,  or 
about  S0%,  to  stimulate  home  building  and 
generate  Jobe.  In  Pittsburgh,  the  building 
tradee  council  and  Mellon-Stuart  Co.,  a  large 
commercial  builder,  have  agreed  to  a  one- 
year,  10%  wage  cut  and  reduction  of  double- 
time  and  Qivertlme  provistons  tor  some  work. 
"I  put  the  cards  on  the  table  and  they 
were  totally  In  agreement,"  says  P.  N.  Pet- 
ers, executive  vice  president  of  Mellon-Stu- 
art. "They  wanted  to  be  part  of  the  market, 
and  could  see  the  writing  on  the  wall  that 
nonunion  people  were  getUng  a  larger  share 
of  the  market.  It's  better  to  have  a  percent- 
age of  the  market  than  none  at  all."  Some 
crafts  In  the  area  are  46%  xmemplcyed,  and 
the  agreement  should  lead  to  more  work, 
agreee  an  official  of  the  building  trades  coun- 
cil. The  agreement  might  even  be  extended 
beyond  one  year,  be  adds. 

Some  workers  are  firming  they  can  ex- 
change a  wage  cut  for  other  Job  ln4>rove- 
ments.  In  Mlddletown,  Ohio,  the  teachers 
association  In  May  i4>proved  a  one-year  con- 
tract with  no  aalaiy  Increase  in  exchange  for 
reduced  classroom  alaea.  The  school  system 
had  tried  to  keep  classroom  slsea  under  80, 
an  official  says,  but  wasnt  always  Mionaf 


ful.  Under  the  new  contract,  some  rltnnns 
will  have  ae  few  as  18  students,  and  most  will 
be  In  the  23  to  34  pupU  range. 

Tbe  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  Tbe  time 
of  the  Senatwhaa  ezpifed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Bir.  President,  does  the 
Senator  desire  additional  time? 

Mr.  ETOMPHREY.  It  is  not  necessary. 

I  understand  that  there  is  objectioci  to 

this  amendment  on  the  basis  of  the  rule 

of  germaneness.  I  want  very  much  that 

this  amendment  be  added  to  this  particu- 
lar biU. 

May  I  have!  minute? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  <m  behalf 
of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  SenatOT  from  Minneeota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  are  going  to  hdp  the  compcmy — 
which  I  intend  to  try  to  do;  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  this  bill  because  I  believe  that  it 
has  merit— I  also  believe  that  there  is 
great  merit  in  taking  into  consideration 
the  needs  of  thousands  of  workers  in  this 
country  who  are  literally  out  on  the  re- 
lief lines,  their  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  having  been  exhausted. 
There  have  been  many  attempts  in  the 
Senate  to  do  something  about  It.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  particular  measure  be- 
fore us,  known  as  the  Lockheed  bill,  offers 
an  appropriate  vdiicle  of  this  type  of 
amendment,  which  I  believe  to  be  not 
only  germane,  but  relevant  and  directly 
to  the  point. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Let  me  aay  that  I  raise  an  objecUcxi  not 
based  on  the  merits  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  proposes,  but  under  the 
order  I  believe  it  would  not  be  considered 
germane  and  so  would  be  out  of  order, 
without  addressing  myself  to  the  merits 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  on  Friday  the  germane- 
ness rule  had  been  applied  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  necessarily  absent  on 
Saturday.  I  understand  that  there  was 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  arrived 
at  at  that  time.  I  merely  state  for  the 
record  that  I  had  no  previous  informa- 
tion about  It,  even  though  I  had  an 
amendment  at  the  de^  which  Is  Identical 
to  the  amendment  which  I  now  wish  to 
attach  to  the  House  bill  which  is  pres- 
ently before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry 
the  interests  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota were  not  protected.  If  I  had  been 
aware  of  that.  I  would  have  done  so 
myself. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  offer  this 
amendment  in  the  Senate  at  some  other 
time.  I  do  point  out  that  I  shall  be  here 
to  make  sure  that  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness permits  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  withdraw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  I  do  not  with- 
draw it.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  raise 
a  point  of  order,  that  is  his  prlvUege, 
but  I  think  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minn^ota  in  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Has  a 
point  of  order  been  raised? 

Mr.  TOWER.  A  point  of  order  has 
been  raised. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  raise  it? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  all 
amendments  offered  to  the  bill  are  re- 
quired to  be  germane.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  not  germane  to  the 
bill.  The  Chair,  therefore,  sustains  the 
point  of  order  which  has  been  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iifinnesota  objects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  8  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sai- 
ator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  8  min- 
utes.     

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  proposes  to  subsidize  and  prop  up  the 
Nation's  largest  and  most  cost-ovemm 
prone  defense  contractor.  Lockheed's  last 
venture  into  commercial  airframes  ended 
In  a  multimilllon  dollar  disaster.  Its 
present  venture  is  floundering  because  of 
its  mistsUces,  the  failure  of  Rolls  Royce, 
and  vigorous  competition  from  McDon- 
ndl-Douglas  in  an  industry  surfeited  by 
competition. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  contended 
that  Lockheed  should  be  protected  from 
the  consequences  of  its  own  bad  Judg- 
ment. I  have  heard  no  one  contend  that 
Lockheed  should  be  rescued  because  it 
is  the  innocent  victim  of  circumstances 
beyond  its  control.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  one  has  pretended  that 
failure  of  the  Trl-Star  project  would 
leave  the  airlines  without  a  sufiQcient  sup- 
ply of  good  wide-bodied  airbuses.  Mc- 
Donnell-£>ouglas  and  its  European  com- 
petitor could  siyjply  the  market  and  at 
such  time  as  the  market  could  itself  sup- 
port a  third  manufacturer,  others — Boe- 
ing, North  American,  and  General  Dy- 
namics included — could  jump  in.  Compe- 
tition would  be  maintained  in  the  market 
for  this  pttrticular  aircraft. 

The  Defense  Department  has  made  it 
clear  that  the  national  security  would 
not  be  adversely  affected  by  failure  of  the 
Tri-Star  project  and  the  reoi^anization 
of  Lockheed.  The  evidence  indicates,  on 
the  contrary,  that  Lockheed  left  as  any 
other  corporation  to  the  processes  of  the 
maiice1i>lace  and  the  law,  would  emerge 
from  reorganization  a  trim,  better  man- 
aged corporation.  The  reorganization 
procedures  available  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  are  for  this  purpose — to  put 
corporations  back  on  their  feet.  They 
were  resorted  to  recently  by  Penn  Cen- 
tral. That  railroad  is  the  better  msmaged 
for  it.  And  the  taxpayers  are  the  wealth- 
ier. 

The  stockholders,  the  banks,  the  air- 
lines, the  suppliers,  and  other  creditors 
may  benefit  from  this  attempt  to  break 
with  American  tradition  and  bail  out  a 
large,  failing  corporation.  But  few  if  any 
witnesses  have  been  so  indelicate  as  to 


suggest  that  these  interests,  too,  must  be 
protected  from  the  consequences  of  their 
business   Judgments. 

I  have  followed  the  matter  closely  from 
its  inception  and  I  still  do  not  know  what 
the  reason  Is  for  this  extraordinary  at- 
tempt to  bail  out  a  big,  powerful  corpora- 
tion—unless, of  course,  that  is  it.  It  is 
big  and  powerful.  I  have  heard  all  the 
veiled  and  unsubstantiated  hints  that  air 
transportation  would  suffer  from  a  loss 
of  c(»npetition  among  its  suppliers  and 
that  the  whole  economy  would  collapse  if 
Lockheed  went  through  reorganization. 
But  those  arguments  are  carefully 
hedged  and  qualified  and,  it  would  seem, 
not  aimed  so  much  at  the  observer's  rea- 
son as  at  establishing  a  climate  of  fear 
and  caution  congenial  to  this  extraordi- 
nary effort  by  the  Govemmoit  to  rescue 
one  big  corporation. 

No,  Mr.  President,  in  the  end  only  one 
argument  withstands  the  light  of  day. 
And  it  is  the  argument  most  frequently 
and  loudly  advanced  in  support  of  the 
guarantee.  It  is  argued  that  at  a  time  of 
high  unemployment  and  in  an  industry 
particularly  hard  hit  the  Government 
must  come  to  the  rescue  in  order  to  save 
jobs,  many  of  them  highly  skilled.  That 
is  an  argument  with  which  we  can  all 
sympathize.  And,  if  Indeed  it  were  true 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  hung  in 
the  balance,  extraordinary  steps  by  the 
Government  would  be  justified.  Many  of 
us  have  been  ready  to  take  extraordinary 
steps  to  save,  not  thousands,  but  mil- 
lions of  jobs  In  all  p€u-ts  of  the  country 
tmd  In  all  walks  of  life.  We  have  urged 
tax  cuts.  We  have  pleaded  for  the  release 
of  impounded  firnds  for  water  and  sewers, 
mass  transit  projects,  highways,  and 
model  cities  programs.  We  have  voted 
for  the  accelerated  public  works  and 
emergency  employment  programs,  only 
to  have  them  vetoed  by  Mr.  Nixon — and 
our  entreaties  ignored.  And  now  we  are 
expected  to  believe  that  this  bailout  for 
a  big  and  powerful  corporation  is  In- 
tended to  save  jobs.  One  might  forgive  a 
bit  of  skepticism.  And  when  one  looks  at 
the  facts,  the  skepticism  becomes  amply 
justified.  Some  jobs  will  be  lost  in  the 
politically  important  States  of  CaUfomia 
and  Texas  and  in  Georgia.  Other  States 
will  be  affected.  Mr.  Haughton,  the  Lock- 
heed chairman,  admitted  that  many  of 
the  Jobs  lost  at  Lockheed  and  at  its  sup- 
pliers will  be  filled  by  McDonnell  and  at 
its  supphers,  including  its  American  en- 
gine manufacturer.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  McDonnell-Douglas  DC-10  has  a 
smaller  foreign  labor  component  than 
the  L-1011.  Failure  of  the  L-1011  would 
lose  Jobs  in  England  at  Rolls-Royce.  It 
is  doubtful  that  it  would  cause  a  net  loss 
of  Jobs  in  this  country.  We  never  have 
received  a  firm  estimate  of  the  net  loss 
in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  number  of  jobs  lost  and  unre- 
placed  would  be  at  worst  very  small. 
Mr.  Charls  Walker,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  stated  before  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  that  any  such 
net  loss  would  be  temporary.  It  is  pos- 
sible as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
pointed  out,  that  the  loan  guarantee  will 
cause  a  loss  of  more  Jobs  than  it  would 
save.  Production  woxild  be  diminished  at 


McDonnell-Douglas  and  at  its  suppliers, 
including  General  Electric.  Credit  to  the 
tune  of  $250  million  will  be  artificially 
diverted  in  the  marketplace  to  a  failing 
company  and  away  from  prosperous,  taz« 
paying  firms. 

Credit  will  be  effectively  diverted  from 
small  businesses,  farms,  schools,  and  the 
construction  of  homes  to  a  big,  failing 
corporation  for  a  commercial  aindane 
project  that  is  in  no  way  vital  to  the 
Naticm. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  see  no  real  pur- 
pose, nothing  to  be  gained,  from  this  un- 
usual intervention  by  the  Government 
in  the  workings  of  the  market  place. 
Jobs  would  as  likely  be  lost  as  saved. 
Credit  put  to  other  uses  could  yield  more 
wecdth,  more  Jobs  and  tax  revenues,  and 
more  human  welfau'e.  And  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  financial  interests  of  investors 
and  creditors,  such  as  the  banks,  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  this  intervention  on 
their  behalf.  I  do  not  want  it  said  that 
those  Interests  have  shared  Lockheed's 
profits  and  let  the  taxi}ayers  share  its 
losses. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  nothing  to  be 
gained  and  much  to  be  lost  from  this  Ul- 
advised  proposal. 

First,  it  is  quite  clear  that  $250  million 
may  not  be  enough  to  assure  the  success 
of  the  Trl-Star  project.  And  if  indeed 
that  is  the  case  will  we  not  be  asked  to 
provide  additional  guarantees?  If  we  are 
placed  in  that  situation,  everj^hing  that 
is  true  now — possible  job  losses,  the  re- 
organization of  our  largest  defense  con- 
tractor, possible  loss  of  competition  in 
the  wide-bodied  trUet  market — will  be 
true  then.  And  hi  addition  $250  million 
of  the  taxpayers  money  will  be  on  the 
line.  If  the  administration  believes  that 
the  guarantee  is  in  the  public  interest 
now,  it  will  believe  that  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  then. 

This  possibility  Is  by  no  mesms  remote. 
Secretary  Connally  has  repeatedly  em- 
phasized that  the  administration  does  not 
guarantee  that  the  $250  million  will  as- 
sure the  survival  of  Lockheed. 

All  he  will  say  is  that  the  gitarantee 
will  keep  Lockheed  alive  long  enough  to 
turn  its  otherwise  worthless  inventory 
into  valuable  airplanes,  thereby  reducing 
the  loss  which  the  banks,  the  airlines,  the 
suppliers,  Rolls-Royce  included,  would 
otherwise  suffer. 

The  market  for  the  wide-bodied  trijet 
will  develop,  and  it  will  be  a  large  market, 
but  the  critical  question  for  Lockheed  is 
how  soon.  The  airlines  will  not  need 
many  more  trijets — and  they  will  not  be 
able  to  finance  many  more  trijets — unless 
the  domestic  airline  traffic  rebounds 
sharply  from  the  doldrums  in  which  it 
now  finds  itself.  The  prospect  of  that 
happening  soon  is  not  bright.  It  is  dim- 
ming with  each  additional  fragment  of 
information  about  air  traffic  and  the 
economy  generally. 

Even  if  airline  traffic  does  rebound  as 
sharply  as  the  Lockheed  supporters  hope, 
it  is  questicHiable  whether  Locklieed  will 
be  able  to  secure  many  new  orders  t<x 
the  1011.  Expert  witnesses  are  unani- 
mous in  their  praise  of  both  the  L-1011 
and  McDonnell's  competing  plane,  the 
DC-10.  Given  two  good  planes,  ocxnpetl- 
tively  priced,  one  produced  by  a  thriving 
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oompany  and  one  by  a  oompany  which 
may  go  under  at  any  time,  why  would  an 
alillne  buy  from  the  weak  company? 
What  assurance  will  the  custcmien  have 
that  Lockheed  will  be  here  5  years  from 
now  to  suiHidy  parts  and  know-how  to 
them?  UnlCBB  the  admlnistratl<m  has 
glTUi  the  fttriiTum  assurances  that  have 
not  been  made  public.  It  is  dllOcult  to 
see  why  any  airline  would  gamble  on 
Lockheed  rath»  than  goin«  witii  ICc- 
Doonell.  If  it  Is  true  that  the  customer 
buys  a  company  as  well  as  an  airplane, 
Lockheed  is  not  going  to  get  a  very  large 
share  of  tiie  trijet  matket. 

.  If  Lockheed  does  get  a  large  share  of 
the  maitet,  it  may  be  that  McDonnell 
Douglas  wiU  be  faced  with  floancial  diffl- ' 
culty.  Having  subsidised  a  competitor, 
the  Oovemment  might  then  fed  obliged 
to  bail  out  ^t^nnnnoii  and  others  who 
looe  business  with  it.  One  of  the  most 
disturbing  features  of  this  proposal  is 
that  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  far  this 
chain  win  extend,  or  how  much  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  over  and  above  the 
$250  million,  is  on  the  line. 

The  British  have  demanded  and  re- 
ceived assurances  from  the  UJ3.  Oovem- 
ment  that  the  $250  minion  win  be  enoui^ 
to  finance  a  220-plane  program,  and  that 
there  are  enough  actual  and  potential 
orders  to  assure  the  completion  of  a  220- 
plane  program.  If  the  trijet  program  ccd- 
lapses.  leaving  the  British  with  engines 
from  planes  that  do  not  exist.  Is  it  not 
likely  that  the  British  wlU  turn  to  us  and 
say.  "We  reUed  on  your  estimates  about 
the  j>ro6pectB  for  your  plane,  and  we 
took  a  beating,  so  you  have  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  help  us  absorb  the  loss"?  I 
do  not  criticize  the  British  for  protecting 
themselves  by  setting  a  deadline  for  this 
loan  and  demanding  assurances,  but  I 
cannot  support  a  biU  which  may  cause 
us  to  end  up  subsidizing  inefflcient  Brit- 
ish companies,  as  wen  as  their  inefflcient 
American  coimterparts. 

The  ultiniate  problem  with  this  biU  Is 
that  if  Lockheed  is  deserving— with  aU 
the  aUegatlons  about  mismanagement. 
deUberate  underbidding,  and  the  like— so 
Is  every  other  business  which  falls  upon 
hard  times.  The  loss  of  10.000  Jobs  at  one 
company— Lockheed— is  not  different 
from  the  loss  of  10  Jobs  at  each  of  1,000 
smaU  businesses.  Yet  the  small  businesses 
are  allowed  to  go  under,  while  the  big 
ones  are  bailed  out.  Only  a  very  large  and 
very  wen-connected  corporation  has  the 
poUtical  muscle  necessary  to  bring  a  spe- 
cial baUout  bin  before  the  Congress.  In 
an  age  where  the  size  and  complexity  of 
the  American  corporation — to  say  noth- 
ing of  other  institutions — may  have 
reached  the  point  of  diminishing  returns, 
the  last  thing  we  should  do  is  encoiuage 
inefflcient  bigness — as  the  biU  does. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  an  adminis- 
tration which  impounds  funds  for  hous- 
ing and  mass  transit;  which  vetoes 
emergency  public  works  and  manpower 
legislation;  and  which  pushes  the  SST 
and  the  ABM  would  be  willing  to  divert 
$250  minion  of  credit  away  from  de- 
serving recipients  and  toward  Lockheed. 
That  $250  mlUion  could  be  used  to  buUd 
10,000  new  houses,  to  create  25.000  new 
Jobs,  to  lift  250,000  famines  out  of  pov- 
er^  or  to  finance  hundreds  of  water 


quaUty  projects.  Instead,  it  Is  being  used 
to  shift  the  risk  of  loss  from  the  banks 
to  the  Government,  from  Lockheed's 
stockholders  and  creditors  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  President,  this  biU  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied on  national  security  grounds  or  on 
ecoiuHnic  grounds.  This  bailout  only 
serves  as  a  gesture  to  aerospcu^  employ- 
ees who  have  lost  their  Jobs  or  who  fear 
that  they  wiU  lose  them.  The  problems 
of  these  Innocent  people  are  reel,  but 
they  win  not  be  solved  by  empty  ges- 
tures. The  fact  is  that  there  is  excess 
capacity  in  the  aerospace  industry,  and 
that  as  budgetary  constraints  increase 
the  squeeze  win  get  even  worse.  To  pass 
this  bin  Is  to  create  false  hopes  and  false 
expectatioos.  If  we  vote  for  this  bill,  we 
must  in  my  view  take  some  of  the  respon- 
sibiUty  for  the  bitterness  and  dlsinusioo- 
ment  which  wiU  result  when  the  hopes 
we  create  are  dashed  on  the  rocks  of  eco- 
nomic reality. 

The  Lockheed  guarantee  is  opposed  by 
economists  from  MUton  Friedman  to 
John  Keimeth  Oalbraith — and  with  good 
reason.  If  we  tamper  with  the  free  mar- 
ket for  short-term  poUtical  gains,  we  wiU 
pay  a  high  price  in  the  long  term  debiU- 
tation  of  the  economy.  With  unonploy- 
mtsaX,  and  inflation  high,  with  productiv- 
ity increasing  Aawij,  and  with  stiff  for- 
eign competition  confronting  us,  we 
simply  cannot  afford  that  price. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  California  teUs  us  that 
Lockheed  is  entitled  to  special  help,  be- 
cause of  certain  circumstances  which  at- 
tended the  reorganization  of  certain  of 
its  defense  contracts.  This  may  be  so,  and 
I  Shan  address  myself  to  this  aspect 
shortly,  but  it  does  not  Justify  the  kind 
of  assistance  provided  for  in  the  legis- 
lation now  before  us. 

My  concern  over  the  establishment  of 
an  unwise  precedent  involved  in  the  Sen- 
ate's emergency  loan  guarantee  bin  is 
not  diminished  by  the  fact  the  loan  gtiar- 
antee  proposal  has  been  reduced  in  scope 
to  cover  only  one  firm — the  Lockheed 
Corp.  If  the  blU  is  enacted,  a  precedent 
win  in  fact  have  been  created  which  win 
come  to  haimt  us. 

The  establishment  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  guarantee  loans  to  business  cor- 
porations— whether  one,  or  many,  is  an 
unwise  Intrusion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  free  market  mechanism. 
While  some  federally  guaranteed  loans 
may  go  to  firms  which  could  have  been 
aided  through  free-market  lenders,  it  is 
a4mo6t  ceHaln  that  firms  which  would 
not  survive  the  test  of  free  market  com- 
petition would  be  aided  to  the  detriment, 
not  only  of  other  firms,  but  of  the  entire 
economy  because  of  the  effect  of  the  mis- 
use of  scarce  economic  resources. 

As  the  Senator  from  CaUfomla  has 
suggested,  there  Is  strong,  but  not  yet 
conclusive  evidence,  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  inciu*  a  moral  obUga- 
tion  to  LocUieed  in  some  of  the  defense 
contracts  negotiated  with  Lockheed  be- 
tween 1965  and  1969.  The  evidence  sug- 
gests that  Lockheed  may  have  been  In- 
duced to  participate  in  defense  contracts 
such  as  the  C-6A  because  of  an  unwritten 
agreement  or  agreements  which  led 
Lockheed  to  beUeve  it  would  be  compen- 


sated for  at  least  some  kinds  of  cost  over- 
runs. The  contracting  procedure  has 
since  been  dropped  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  but  the  problem  for  Lock- 
heed remains.  I  have  previouqly  expressed 
my  willingness  to  vote  for  a  congres- 
sional approiHiaticm  to  reimburse  Lock- 
heed for  any  moral  obligation  the  Fed- 
eral Goveriunent  may  have  incurred  in 
its  defense  contracting  procediu-es  with 
Lockheed. 

To  this  end.  I  would  support  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Bofu-d  of  Arbiters  by 
the  Congress  to  examine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  any  moral  obligation  which 
may  have  beoi  incurred  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  regard.  If  the  find- 
ings of  such  a  board  indicate  that  Lock- 
heed is  owed  funds  undo*  its  defense 
work  for  the  Government,  the  Congress 
should  support  a  prcqxMal  to  reimbmrse 
Lockheed  for  its  expenditures  made  in 
good  faith.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yidds  time? 

Mr.  PROXBCIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  take  this 
time  merely  to  summarize  the  viarious 
argiunoits  that  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  this  project,  and  to  attonpt 
to  lay  at  rest  some  of  the  representatirais 
that  have  beoi  made  as  to  the  dire  dan- 
gers that  win  occur  to  the  country  if  we 
do  not  pass  the  legldation  before  us  to- 
day. 

Earlier  the  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Scott)  talked  with  regard  to  employ- 
ment and  the  effect  upon  emidoyment. 
I  have  talked  about  that  matter  at  lotgth 
during  the  discussion  on  this  bSn.  and 
I  do  not  care  how  you  slice  it,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  an 
aironaft  made  entirely  or  in  great  part  in 
this  country,  rather  than  abroad,  in  the 
long  run,  if  it  prevails  over  the  L-1011 
program,  is  going  to  result  in  more  em- 
ployment in  this  country  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

However,  I  think  that  with  regard  to 
employment  there  are  several  alterna- 
tives we  might  talk  about. 

First  of  all,  we  could  talk  about  Uie 
alternative  of  no  bankruptcy  and  per- 
fonnance  of  the  contract  by  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.  Second,  we  could  talk  cUtwut 
bankruptcy  of  the  Lockheed  Corp.  and  a 
reorganization  in  bankruptcy  under 
chapter  X  of  the  bankruptcy  laws,  and 
performance  by  the  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  contract. 

Ilie  third  alternative  seems  to  me  to 
be  bankruptcy  and  nonperformance  of 
the  contract.  WhUe  I  do  not  think  this 
is  particularly  likely,  let  us  review  the 
various  alternatives  from  the  point  of 
view  of  employment. 

First,  with  no  bankruptcy  and  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  obviously  there 
would  be  no  effect  upon  employment,  for 
no  changes  in  emplosrment  by  Lockheed 
would  occiu*.  I  should  Uke  to  point  out 
the  likelihood,  in  my  opinion,  of  this 
circumstance  occurring,  because  of  the 
very  real  economic  interest  the  British 
Government  would  have  in  coming  for- 
ward with  the  guarcmtee  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Is  here  asked  to  come  forward 
with.  Since  the  bankruptcy,  early  last 
spring,  of  the  Rolls-Royce  Corp.,  the 
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British  Government  has  been  pouring 
Uterally  millions  of  dollars  a  day  into 
support  of  the  engine  operatim  of  Rolls 
Royce,  to  provide  engines  for  the  L-lOll. 
Having  made  that  investment,  and  con- 
tinuing to  make  it  dally,  it  seems  to  me 
the  prospect  of  their  aUowin«r  the  project 
to  go  under,  and  thus  maJring  their  in- 
ventory totally  worthless,  is  negligible 
and  for  aU  Intents  and  purposes  could 
be  Ignored.  And  if  ttiat  occmred.  as  I 
have  stated,  it  would  have  practlcaUy  no 
effect  upon  employment. 

Let  us  take  the  second  alternative, 
bankruptcy  and  performance  of  the  con- 
tract. Again,  there  would  be  no  Im- 
mediate impact  upon  emplojrment  in  the 
United  States  if  that  occurred.  Under 
those  circumstances,  the  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy would  merely  take  up  where  the 
management  of  the  corporation  left  off. 
retain  the  same  people  in  employment, 
with  the  same  sidxxmtracts  for  perform- 
ance througrhout  the  entire  program  for 
the  building  of  the  L-lOll,  and  the  same 
people  would  remain  employed  in  the 
same  areas  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  suggested  that,  because  of  the 
buUdup  of  inventory  of  airframes  and 
engines  that  has  continued  to  go  on  even 
with  the  bankruptcy  of  RoU-Royce.  as 
an  economic  choice  that  is  probably  the 
decision  that  a  tnistee  in  reorganization 
of  the  Lockheed  Corp.  would  make. 

But  let  us  consider  the  third  alterna- 
tive. As  I  have  indicated,  I  think  either 
of  the  first  two  alternatives  is  more  like- 
ly. But  take  the  third  alternative:  Bank- 
ruptcy and  nonperformance  of  the  con- 
tract. The  trustee  decides  he  is  going  to 
wash  out  the  entire  deal,  jxmk  the  inven- 
tory, and  perhaps  sell  it  abroad — ^this 
has  been  suggested  at  times — at  a  frac- 
tion of  Its  former  price.  Japanese  con- 
cerns, for  example,  are  reported  to  have 
offered  to  bid  it  in  for  as  low  as  5  peroent 
of  the  actual  book  value  of  the  inventory 
involved. 

This  is  very  unlikely  to  occur,  but  let 
us  see  what  would  happen  if  we  should 
have  bankruptcy  and  nonperformance  of 
the  contract. 

Obviously,  there  would  be  mtmy  peo- 
ple who  would  lose  their  jobs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Not  as  many,  obviously,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  McDormeU 
Douglas  Corp.,  which  manufactures  the 
DC-10,  were  to  go  under,  but  neverthe- 
less a  sizable  number  of  Jobs. 

But  let  us  face  it  from  this  point  of 
view:  There  is  Just  so  much  market  for 
the  airbus  type  of  aircraft.  It  is  being 
manufactured  by  McDonneU  Douglas 
in  this  coimtry.  The  747,  being  manufac- 
tured by  Boeing  with  Pratt  and  Whitney 
engines,  also  is  going  to  be,  to  some 
degree,  competitive  in  this  market,  and  I 
feel  there  is  no  question  but  that,  in  the 
long  rim,  if  the  present  orders  for  the 
Lockheed  plane  involving  Ron-Royce 
engines  were  canceled,  those  same  orders, 
sooner  or  later,  and  I  think  sooner,  would 
be  replaced  with  orders  from  American 
manufacturers,  and  basically  there  are 
more  American  Jobs  covered,  witii  more 
American  manufacturers  involved,  in  the 


case  of  McDonneU  Douglas  Aireraf  t  »mw 
hi  the  case  of  Lockheed. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  addi- 
tional minute  has  exphed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yldd  the  Senator 
1  more  minute. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  Is  said  that  some  of  these 
orders  might  go  to  the  European  alrbiK. 
the  A-300D.  If  that  is  the  case — I  tMnir 
It  is  unlikely,  in  the  first  place,  because 
the  Ustory  of  the  purchase  of  foreign 
aircraft  by  American  airline  companies 
is  not  a  very  sanguine  one — again  we 
would  have  a  question  of  the  A-300D  Eu- 
ropean airbus  being  buUt  in  Europe,  but 
nevertheless  using  an  engine  pr(H>i^on 
system  manuf  actiued  in  this  country,  so 
here  again  we  would  have  an  offset  or 
balancing  of  the  Jobs  involved. 

AU  In  aU,  then,  on  the  Jobs  argument 
that  has  been  made,  which  of  course  is 
one  of  deep  cohcem  to  aU  of  us,  I  think 
we  have  to  weight  the  sccdes  very  heavily 
in  favor  of  saying  that  whatever  we  do 
here  win  not  affect  the  employment  sit- 
uation to  any  great  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  issue  first  arose.  I  had  deep  questions 
about  the  advisabUity  of  guaranteeing  a 
loan  for  Lockheed,  even  though  Lockheed 
has  its  headquarters  in  my  State  and  em- 
ploys many  Callfomians.  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  pubUcly  my  doubts  and 
concerns  over  the  issue.  I  particularly  had 
concerns  about  the  quaUty  of  Lockheed's 
management,  and  what  faUure  by  the 
managem^it  of  Lockheed  had  ccmtrib- 
uted  to  the  pUght  in  which  Lockheed 
found  itself. 

I  had  other  questions  as  weU.  The 
management  matter  has  been  dealt  with 
to  some  extent  by  an  amendment  I  in- 
troduced, which  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  Is  now  in  the  biU,  authorizing 
changes  in  management  if  the  board  that 
gives  or  does  not  give  loans  deems  a 
change  advisable.  Lockheed  has  also 
made  very  substantial  management 
changes,  recognizing  its  inadequacies. 
Lodcheed  wiU  make  more  changes. 

In  contrast  to  the  many  failures — and 
there  have  been  many  f  ailiu-es  recently  at 
Lockheed — Lockheed  does  have  a  re- 
markable record  of  success  in  contrast  to 
its  failures.  It  produced  the  Poseidon 
and  Polaris.  Polaris,  incidentally,  is  on 
display  at  the  &nithsonlan  Institution,  as 
is  the  Agena  sateUite  and  other  parts 
that  Lockheed  has  produced  for  planes. 
So  Lockheed  has  played  a  dramatic  role 
in  the  development  of  man  in  flight. 

I  finaUy  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
would  not  be  setting  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent If  we  granted  a  loan  guarantee  to 
Lockheed.  The  RFC  granted  direct  loans 
and  guarantees  to  companies  needing 
help  in  past  days.  The  Department  of 
Defense,  through  "V"  loans,  has  given 
up  to  $20  mUUon  in  loans  to  defense  com- 
panies in  dlfflculty,  and  more  can  be 
given  with  the  consent  of  Congress. 

The  SmaU  Business  Administration, 
despite  many  statements  to  the  contrary 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  during  this  de- 
bate, does  help  companies  that  get  into 
the  sort  of  dlfflculty  Lockheed  is  in.  Testi- 


mony bks  been  given  by  Mr.  Sandofval  in 
the  House  to  that  effect,  and  I  have  docu- 
mentatl<m.  whl(A  I  wlU  submit  for  the 
RxcoRs  f  oUowlng  these  remarks,  making 
plain  that  SBA  does  give,  in  the  smAUer 
scale  where  SBA  operates,  the  heOp  that 
we  se^  to  give  now  for  troubled  Lock- 
heed. 

I  finally  decided  to  support  this  effort 
basically  because  of  several  reasons.  One. 
the  nJ3.  Government,  itsdf ,  bears  con- 
siderable re^MnsiblU^  for  the  pUg^t  of 
Lockheed  through  the  total  procurement 
pcu:kage  contract,  which  was  experi- 
mented with  between  DOD  and  Lock- 
heed. 

Second.  Loddieed  and  its  many  em- 
ployees and  subcontractors  responded,  in 
effect,  to  a  caU  to  arms  to  help  equip  this 
Nation  for  national  defense.  Now  that 
the  situation  is  shifting,  we  have  some 
responslbiUty  for  the  wdfare  of  those 
people. 

Third,  infiatlon  stemming  frtnn  the 
mistaken  poUcles  In  Vietnam  and  the 
mlsti&en  pbUdes  of  this  admlnlstratian 
hi  seeking  to  fight  inflation  have  helped 
put  Lockheed  in  Its  pUght. 

AU  this  adds  up  to  a  responslbiUty  to 
help  Lockheed  in  its  situation. 

In  the  matter  of  employment,  vast 
numbers  of  people  wiU  be  put  out  of  work 
if  Lockheed  goes  imder.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  Lockheed's  competitors  wiU  pick  up 
enough  plane  orders  to  provide  work  for 
them  or  for  an  equlvident  number  of 
other  people.  Many  employees  of  sub- 
contrsMitors  wiU  be  put  out  of  work. 

In  the  matter  of  money,  we  are  simply 
risking  $250  miUion,  and  the  risk  is  very 
sUght  if  we  underwrite  this  loan.  I  am 
utterly  convinced,  through  the  hearings 
and  through  studies,  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  lose  more  than  $500  mlUlon 
in  lost  tax  revenues,  in  rraiegoUated  con- 
tracts, in  money  spent  for  unemployment 
compensation,  and  In  other  ways,  if 
Lockheed  goes  under. 

One  other  point  has  a  considerable  im- 
pact upon  my  thinking:  We  have  Bpeat 
a  good  deal  of  time  seeking  to  find  ways — 
some  of  them  very  complicated  formulas 
that  have  been  suggested — ^to  help  de- 
fense companies  diversify  so  that  they 
win  be  less  dependent  on  the  arms  race. 
Those  plans  have  not  particularly 
worked.  Government  aid  to  defense  in- 
dustries for  diversificatitxi  into  peace- 
time production  may  offend  some  people 
who  vehemently  oppose  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  who  are  against  the  arms  race, 
and  who  do  not  Uke  the  influence  of  the 
so-caUed  miUtary-industrial  complex  in 
our  society. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  1  addlti(«ial  min- 
ute to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  But  any  move  to  de- 
crease dependency — and  hence  pres- 
sures— on  behalf  of  defense  expenditures 
that,  however  weU  intenticHied,  may  ac- 
tuaUy  weaken  rather  than  strengthen 
us.  should  win  wide  support.  No  one  can 
in  good  conscience,  oppose  providing 
those  who  are  dependent  on  defense 
work  another  set  of  econcxnic  interests 
equally  compatible  with  their  abiUties 
and  their  continued  economic  weU-being, 
particularly  if  those  interests  are  also 
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compatilde  with  the  wdl-belng  of  oar 
NattoD. 

The  fact  to  that  the  Yast  defense  In- 
dustry, and  the  binding  of  towns  and 
people  to  it  In  a  kind  of  national  tech- 
nological serfdom,  did  not  spring  full- 
blown fran  the  breasts  of  malefactors 
of  great  wealth  hellbent  on  creating  tn- 
tematioDal  crises  and  wars  from  which 
they  could  prt^t  Rather,  it  was  pro- 
duced by  official  Federal  poUcy  and  by 
Industrial  advocacy  believed  to  be  truly 
responsive  to  our  Nation's  needs. 

Lockheed  is  the  major  contractCH:  In 
America  working  in  defense.  This  loan 
guarantee  would  help  Lockheed  diversify 
in  its  production  of  its  conunercial  siir- 
craft.  and  it  would  reduce  the  depend- 
ency of  Lockheed  on  the  arms  race  in 
weapcms  contracts.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  a  healthy  move  for  our  society,  and 
it  would  be  healthy  for  all  thooe  de- 
pendent upon  Lockheed. 

R>r  these  and  other  reasons,  I  urge 
suMx>rt  of  this  measiu?e. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  had  de- 
termined after  reading  and  listening  to 
the  argumfOits  for  and  against  the  bill, 
to  support  the  loan  guarantee  for  Lock- 
heed. 

Pot  mjrself,  I  prefer  to  vote  on  the 
straight  and  clear  issue  of  the  Lockheed 
guarantee  rather  than  on  the  Senate 
generic  bill,  though  I  am  appreciative  of 
the  purposes  and  work  of  the  Committee 
OQ  Banking  and  Currency. 

I  am  concerned,  as  are  many  others, 
that  the  mactment  of  this  bill  would 
set  a  precedent  which  could  cause  a  rash 
of  similar  applications  for  guarantees. 
But  I  believe  this  can  be  avoided  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  as  I  wlU  indicate 
later. 

Our  country  Is  afflicted  with  chrcnic 
ononployment  which  has  persisted  in 
many  areas  since  at  least  1960.  But  un- 
emidoyment  such  as  has  recently  oc- 
curred in  our  defense  and  aerospace  in- 
dustries has  had  a  hard  and  shattering 
^ect  upon  the  total  economy. 

The  senior  and  Junior  Senators  from 
Washington.  Senators  MAcanrsoH  and 
Jacksom,  testified  a  few  days  ago  before 
the  Soiate  PuUlc  Works  Committee  that 
the  unemplojrment  rate  in  Seattle  had 
reached  approximately  18  percent,  with 
unemi^oyment  across  the  board,  an  in- 
crease of  100,000  in  the  unemployed, 
reaching  scimtlsts  and  engineers,  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor. 

The  senior  and  Junior  Senators  from 
California,  Senators  Cranston  and  Txrn- 
irrr,  have  spoken  of  the  high  rate  of 
unemployment  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
an  increase  of  over  100.000  chiefly  due  to 
the  problems  in  the  aerospace  and  de- 
fense industries.  All  this  has  had  a  ter- 
rific impact  and  a  shattering  effect  upon 
the  total  economy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it 
infinitely  better  to  vote  for  the  guaran- 
tee, with  a  minimum  risk  to  the  United 
States  being  charged  with  payment  of 
the  loan,  rather  than  to  vote  hundreds 
of  millions,  which  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  do,  to  provide  even  a  welfare  existence 
for  thousands  who  would  become  un- 
employed. In  the  Lockheed  case,  it  is  said 
that  30,000  would  be  unemployed,  with 


perhaps  additional  thousands  of  employ- 
ees of  Lockheed's  suppliers. 

Confidence  is  an  Important  considera- 
tion today.  It  affects  the  willingness  of 
industry  to  expand.  The  confidence  of 
consumers  is  important.  I  believe  the 
failure  to  act  would  have  anotiier  ad- 
verse effect  upon  confidence  and  our 
economy. 

I  see  no  point  in  sending  this  com- 
pany and  perhaps  some  of  its  suppliers 
through  the  wringer  of  bankruptcy. 

I  voted  against  the  SST  because  I  saw 
no  reasonable  hope  for  its  production, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  comparable  to  this 
situatlcm.  The  SST  depended  almost 
entirely  on  Federal  appromiations,  but 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  In  this  case, 
the  banks  are  providing  $400  million  and 
aircraft  companies  are  providing  addi- 
tional sums  up  to  $1.4  billion.  And  as  I 
have  said,  there  is  little  prospect  that 
the  Government  wlU  be  called  on  to  pay 
this  loan,  unless  the  company  fails 
entirely. 

I  retinn  to  the  matter  of  precedent. 
I  would  hope  that  before  any  similar  ap- 
plications are  approved,  the  appropriate 
committee  would  provide  strict  regula- 
tions to  oversee  and  regulate,  even  as 
to  management — ^tn  a  very  more  com- 
prehensive way — the  companies  which 
depend  in  great  measure  upon  defense 
contracts.  They  may  be  considered,  in  a 
way,  as  quasi-governmental  companies, 
as  they  depend  largely  upon  defense  pro- 
duction contracts.  But  our  country  is 
dependent  upon  them,  in  this  world  of 
deadly,  sophisticated  weapons,  for  na- 
tional defense,  and  securl^. 

Today,  the  managers  of  the  bin,  re- 
sponding to  the  questions  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  indicated 
the  measiires  they  would  take  to  protect 
this  loan  guarantee,  insiu^  good  man- 
agement, and  strengthen  procedures 
with  respect  to  any  future  applications. 
I  suggest  that  it  is  also  possible,  in  ex- 
amining the  Defense  Production  Act, 
and  the  powers  that  the  President  has 
under  that  act,  and  the  powers  that  can 
be  conferred  by  Congress,  that  very  strict 
measures  in  overseeing  the  companies 
which  depend  on  defense  contracts,  can 
be  established,  even  controls,  which  I 
have  previously  opposed,  but  which  I 
think  may  be  necessary. 

My  support  also  grows  from  my  ex. 
perience  in  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee as  ranking  Republican  member.  A 
few  day^  ago,  we  reported  to  the  Senate, 
and  it  was  passed,  the  Public  Works  De- 
velopment Act  which  provides  a  maxi- 
mum of  $800  million  for  accelerated  pub- 
lic works,  it  is  to  help  those  who  are 
unemployed. 

Today,  a  bill  will  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  from  our  committee — the  Eco- 
nomic Disaster  Act,  which  will  provide, 
an  open-ended  authorization,  for  areas 
in  this  coimtry,  such  as  those  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  Los  Angeles,  Michigan, 
and  other  areas,  providing  certain  bene- 
fits unemployed  in  the  aerospace  indus- 
try, and  other  industries. 

Weighing  the  precedent,  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  focdish  to  refuse  to  take 
action  which  may  lose  30,000  Jobs  and 
perhaps  additional  thousands  in  supply 
companies  when  it  will  cost  the  Federal 


Oovemment  nothing  whatever,  and  then 
pass  bills  appn^iriating  milUnnw  of  dol- 
lars to  provikle  benefits  for  the  same 
people. 

I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricobo  a  re- 
port from  the  Congressional  library  on 
the  Defense  Production  Act  and  ttie  ca- 
pabilities of  Congress  and  the  President 
imder  that  act.  It  is  an  old  report,  made 
in  1 967  and  I  will  later  bring  it  up  to  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
OoTXEincxNT  Wags  amd  Pmics  Comtbol:  A 

BaCKOBOUND  AMALT8X8 

(By  Edward  Knight) 

■nie  mcBt  receut  time  the  President  had 
wage  and  price  oootrol  authority  was  dvur- 
ing  the  Korean  conflict.  Following  the  sud- 
den flare-up  al  hostllltlee  In  Korea  In  June 
of  1960,  oonaumen  and  bualneoBmen,  fear- 
ing Inflation  and  shortages  resulting  from  a 
sharp  Increase  in  defense  demand,  greatly 
stepped  up  their  spending  for  a  wide  range 
of  duraible  and  nondurable  goods.  Still  fresh 
In  the  minds  were  the  memories  of  war- 
time shortages  and  the  effect  that  Inflation 
during  the  immediate  post  World  War  n 
period  had  had  on  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  incomes.  This  marked  acceleration  In 
consumer  and  business  spending  placed  ex- 
traoirdlnary  pressiu'ea  on  Industrial  produc- 
tion and  forced  prices  (both  wholesale  and 
retail)  up  sharply,  especially  diirln^  the  first 
nine  months  of  hostilities.  From  Jiuie  of  1950 
through  March  of  1961,  two  consecutive 
waves  of  forward  buying  forced  wholesale 
prices  up  by  16.3  percent  (or  at  an  annual 
rate  of  30  percent)  and  consumer  prices  up 
by  8.3  percent  (or  at  an  annual  rate  of  10.6 
percent). 

With  Inflationary  preastires  mounting  at 
an  accelerating  rate,  Congress  enacted  Into 
law  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (64 
Stat..  798  September  8,  1950),  which  gave 
the  President  explicit  authority  to  impose 
wage  and  price  controls  generally  over  a  sub- 
stantial pcH-tlon  of  the  national  economy.  If 
he  deemed  It  to  be  necessary.  According  to 
Section  401  of  Tttle  IV  of  the  Act: 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  provide  au- 
thority necessary  to  achieve  the  following 
purposes  In  order  to  promote  the  national 
defense:  To  prevent  Inflation  and  preserve 
the  value  of  the  national  currency;  to  assure 
that  defense  appropriations  are  not  dissi- 
pated by  excessive  costs  and  prices;  to  stabi- 
lize the  cost  of  living  for  workers  and  other 
consximers  and  the  costs  of  production  for 
farmers  and  busineaamen;  to  eliminate  and 
prevent  profiteering,  hoarding,  manipulation, 
speculation,  and  other  disruptive  practices 
resulting  from  abnormal  market  conditions 
or  scarcities;  to  protect  consumers,  wage 
earners.  Investors,  and  persons  with  rela- 
tively fixed  or  limited  Incomes  from  undue 
impairment  of  their  living  standards;  to  pre- 
vent economic  dl»tiiit»nces,  labor  disputes, 
Inrterferences  with  the  effective  mobilization 
of  naitlonal  resources,  and  impairment  of  na- 
tional unity  and  morale:  to  acsist  in  main- 
taining a  reasonable  balance  belrween  pur- 
chasing power  and  the  supply  of  consumer 
goods  and  services;  to  protect  the  national 
economy  against  future  loss  of  needed  pur- 
chasing power  by  the  present  dissipation  of 
Individual  savings;  and  to  prevent  a  future 
collapse  of  values. 

AddUtonally,  t2ie  Fresldeat  was  given  the 
authority  to  establish  an  independent  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  admlnlaterlng  such  con- 
trols in  the  event  that  they  were  Imposed. 

FoUowtng  the  eoaotmsnt  of  this  law,  the 
President,  as  provided  for  In  the  Act,  initially 
sought  to  control  wages  and  prices  through 
voluntary  action.  It  soon  became  apparent, 
however,  that  prices  and  wages  could  not  be 
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stabilised  by  voluntary  action  or  by  means  of 
■elective  controls^  Accordingly,  the  VnAAvot, 
tinder  the  auttuMlty  of  Section  403  of  Title  IV 
of  the  Defense  Roductlon  Act,  Instructed  the 
Director  of  Price  Stabili£a>tion  (i^>polnited 
November  30,  1960)  to  issue  a  general  celling 
price  regulation  ( 16  FJt.  808) ,  on  January  2M, 
1961.^  This  action  was  followed  by  a  general 
wag*  stablllBaitlon  regulation  (16  FJt.  816), 
Issued  by  the  Wage  atabUlaatlon  Board  (ap- 
pointed October  10,  1960)  on  JaniMry  39. 

Tmmedlatrty  upon  the  Issuance  of  the  gen- 
eral celling  price  regulation,  the  prices  of 
most  goods  and  services  were  frozen  at  the 
highest  level  charged  during  the  period  from 
December  19,  1960,  to  January  36,  1961  (16 
FH.  810).  In  the  case  of  wages.  It  was  pro- 
vided that: 

No  employer  Shall  pay  any  employee  and 
no  employee  shaU  receive  "wages,  salaries  and 
other  compensation"  at  a  nvte  In  excess  of  the 
rata  at  which  such  employee  was  compen- 
sated on  January  36,  1961,  without  the  prior 
approval  or  authorization  of  the  Wage  Stabl- 
llzatloin  Board.  New  employees  shall  not  be 
0OQ4>ensated  at  rates  higher  than  those  in 
effect  on  January  35,  1951,  for  the  Jobs  for 
which  they  are  hired.  (16  F.R.  817) . 

The  principal  agency  concerned  with  t!he 
enforcement  of  price  celling  regulation  was 
the  [Ofllce  of  Price  SbablllBatton)  which  be- 
gan operations  on  January  39,  1961,  with  13 
regional  aind  43  district  branch  offices 
throughout  the  country.  Wage  ceilings  were 
administered  by  the  Wage  Stabilisation 
Board  which  had  been  In  existence  since 
Oototoer  10,  1960.  These  two  regulatory  au- 
thorities In  turn  f^  under  the  Jurisdiction 
and  supervision  of  the  agency  concerned  with 
all  matters  relating  to  economic  stabilization, 
the  Economic  Stablllaatlon  Agency  (16  F.R. 
6106). 

Although  wage  and  {Mice  con^T>ls  no  doubt 
played  a  significant  role  in  reducing  infla- 
tionary pressures  In  1951  and  1963,  price 
trends  were  moderated  by  two  other  In- 
fluences as  well :  (1)  restrictive  monetary  and 
fiscal  pedicles;  and  (3)  the  economy's  ability 
to  adjust — particularly  in  1961  and  1963 — 
to  the  growing  demands  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict and  the  domestic  market.  Once  prices 
showed  definite  signs  of  stabilizing,  price 
ceilings  on  many  t5T>ee  of  goods  sold  at  the 
retail  level  were  suspended.  However,  at  the 
wholesale  level  about  76  percent  <rf  the  mar- 
ket tr&nsaotlonfi  remained  under  active  con- 
trol through  1963.> 

Authority  to  stabilize  prices  and  wages 
under  Title  IV  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
was  finally  terminated  April  30,  1953,  pursu- 
ant to  Executive  Order  10434  of  February  6, 
1953,  and  provisions  of  the  Defeaise  Produc- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1953  and  1953  (66 
8t»t.  396,  67  Stat.  131;  VS.  Code  App.  3166, 
30T1).  Thus,  If  the  President  shoiUd  find  It 
necessary  to  Impose  ceUlnge  on  wages  and 
prices  In  the  future,  he  would  have  to  request 
such  authority  from  Congress. 

Despite  the  fttct  that  the  President  today 
does  not  have  explicit  authority  to  declare 
a  freeze  on  wages  and  prices,  the  view  Is 
generally  held  that  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief would  have  the  authority 
to  take  such  action  if  a  national  emergency 
should  arise  while  Congress  is  out  of  session. 
Nevertheless,  the  President  undoubtedly 
would  call  Congress  into  special  session  ex- 
plicitly to  authorize  such  controls,  partic- 
ularly since  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
forbid  the  continuance  of  such  action  If  In 
Its  view  such  action  is  deemed  tinnecessary. 
The  whole  question  of  the  powers  of  the 
President  In  times  of  national  emergency  Is 


^  Price  and  wage  ceilings  had  already  bssn 
estabUshed  by  the  Office  of  Price  StahUlaa- 
tlon  on  the  autootoblle  industry  In  December 
of  1960  (16  P.R.  0061  and  15  F.R.  9336). 

'Harold  Underwood  Faulkner.  American 
Economic  History.  (8th  ed.).  1960.  p.  717. 


subject  to  varloxu  Uiten»etatlocu  among  stu- 
dents of  the  Presidency.  Neverttieleas.  the 
following  commentary  should  shed  some  Il^t 
on  the  matter: 

In  time  of  peace,  the  President  performs 
the  nonnal  functions  of  chief  execuUve  In 
connection  with  defense  Interests  and  activi- 
ties substantially  as  In  relation  to  other  gov- 
ernment eervlcea.  It  ia  when  war  come*  that 
he  rtaet  to  the  full  stature  implicit  in  the 
aourcea  and  forma  of  authority  above  de- 
scribed. Subject  to  restrictions  by  Congress 
(which  almost  certainly  woiild  not  be  Im- 
posed In  the  midst  of  conflict) ,  he  can  send 
all  branches  of  the  armed  forces  anywhere 
that  he  chooses,  and  use  them  as  he  desires. 
He  can  talce  as  much  part  as  he  llkea  In 
mapping  out  strategy  aiKl  directing  cam- 
paigns; Indeed  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent 
him  from  taking  the  field  In  person  If  be 
so  desires.  Like  any  other  supreme  com- 
mander, he  can  terminate  hostilities  by  agree- 
ing to  an  armistice.  He  can  set  up  military 
governments  in  conquered  tSRltory,  and.  di- 
rectly or  through  appointed  agents,  exercise 
all  legislative  powers  as  well  until  Congress 
makes  different  arrangexnents.  Meanwhile, 
availing  himself  of  broad  grants  of  emer- 
gency authority  already  on  the  statute  book, 
or  voted  by  Congress  in  response  to  White 
House  requests  unfailingly  roBOie,  he  can 
carry  out  sweeping  programs  of  armed  re- 
cruitment, civilian  moblllBatlon,  and  eco- 
nomic controls.  Indeed,  the  object  In  mod- 
em war  being  to  discover  and  make  effec- 
tive all  national  potentialities  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  break 
down  the  enemy's  power  of  resistance,  cen- 
tred over  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  Inevi- 
tably broadens  Into  the  general  functlcKi  of 
taking  whatever  mecMruree  may  be  found 
necessary  to  those  ends.  As  a  farmer  secre- 
tary of  war  phrased  It,  the  commander-in- 
chief's  duty  Is  nothing  less  than  to  prosecute 
a  war  "to  the  fullest  extent."  * 

Despite  the  fact  that  manpower,  arma- 
ment and  materiel  requirements  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  today  are  somewhat  In  excess  of 
those  required  In  the  Korean  period,  the 
Congress  has  not  taken  any  action  which 
would  give  the  President  statutory  authority 
to  control  the  level  of  wages  and  prices.  Al- 
though the  nation  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Vietnam  build-up  has  had  to  contend 
with  "creeping  inflation,"  such  inflationary 
pressures  have  not  been  nearly  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  tibose  experienced  during  the  Ko- 
rean build-up.  During  the  period  of  great- 
est build-up— June  1950  to  June  19S1 — prices 
Increased  sharply  at  the  annual  rate  of  8.8 
percent.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Vietnam 
buUd-up — July  1966  to  July  1966 — prices  In- 
creased by  3.8  percent.  Likewise  In  the  sec- 
ond year — July  1966  to  July  1967 — prices  in- 
creased by  the  same  rate.  And  since  July  of 
this  year,  prices  have  been  Increasing  at  a 
slightly  higher  annual  rate  of  about  3.0  per- 
cent. 

Moreover,  although  our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  has  been  an  unsettling  Influence  In 
our  economy^-espedally  over  the  past  year — 
the  buUd-up  so  far  has  not  been  as  much  of 
a  shock  to  the  nation's  economy  as  was  the 
case  during  the  Korean  build-up.  From  fiscal 
year  1950  through  fiscal  year  1953,  for  exam- 
ple, total  defense  spending  as  a  percentage  of 
total  gross  national  product  increased  sharply 
from  4.9  percent  to  13.1  percent.  In  contrast, 
the  ratio  of  such  spending  to  ONP  from 
fiscal  year  1966  throu^  fiscal  year  1967  In- 
creased from  7.7  percent  to  9.3  percent.  And 
based  on  current  projections,  the  ratio  wUl 
range  somewhere  between  93  percent  to  9.6 
percent  for  fiscal  year  1968. 


Although  currently  there  Is  deep  ooDoem 
over  whether  the  economy  can  keep  infla- 
tionary pressures  within  reasonable  llmlta. 
no  one.  based  on  our  current  knowledge,  la 
thinking  In  terms  of  a  Korean  type  of  Infla- 
tion— that  Is,  a  rise  In  the  price  levM  In  ths 
vldnlty  of  8  percent  (at  the  retail  level). 
Most  of  the  projections  of  consumer  prices 
for  next  year  range  between  3  and  4  pctoent. 

llie  Administration  euirenUy  can  be  seen 
to  take  the  position  that  Inflationary  pres- 
sures can  be  effectlvdy  contained  and  hc^ie- 
fully  reduced  by  adjustments  In  monetary 
and  flscal  policies  (both  In  terms  of  Increased 
taxes  and  reduced  Federal  spending).  To 
date  the  Administration  has  consistently 
looked  upon  wage  and  price  controls  as  a  last 
resort. 

Congressional  activity  in  the  area  of  wage 
and  price  contrt^  has  been  rather  nw«<ta«i 
and,  therefore,  does  not  enable  coie  to  gain 
an  Insight  Into  the  general  feeling  ot  the 
Congress  on  this  matter.  To  date  only  one 
bill — ^HH.  933 — ^has  been  introduced  apmeiil- 
cally  for  such  controls.  Ilils  was  Introduced 
on  January  10  by  Congressman  Multsr  of 
New  York.  This  bill,  dted  M  the  "AnU-Inila- 
tlon  Act  of  1967,"  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent "...  to  freeze  the  entire  economy  of 
the  united  States  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  ninety  days  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency  during  ^rtilch  time  Congress  AiaU 
have  time  to  consider  adeqtiately  the  tarVbet 
necessity  for  such  controls  and  the  form 
ttiey  shall  take."  On  the  matter  of  wagea  and 
prices,  the  President  under  such  dream- 
stances  would  have  the  authority  to  Issue  a 
general  freeze  order  making  it  unlawful  tot 
any  person: 

"(1)  to  sell  or  deliver  or  In  the  regular 
course  of  his  business  or  trade  to  buy  or 
receive  any  comnuxllty,  service,  or  property 
at  a  price,  rental,  commission,  margin,  rate, 
fee,  charge,  or  allowance  higher  than  ttmt  at 
which  such  person  generally  sold  or  d^vered 
or  brought  or  received  the  same  or  any  simi- 
lar or  comparable  commodity,  service  or 
property  In  any  base  date  or  dates,  or  base 
period,  not  more  than  one  xmonth  prior  to 
such  order;  and 

"(3)  to  pay  or  receive  a  salary,  wage,  or 
other  compensation  higher  than  that  paid 
by  the  employer  for  the  same  or  comparable 
services  in  any  base  date  or  dates,  or  bass 
period,  not  more  than  one  month  prior  to 
such  order." 

At  the  time  of  this  wrlUng,  the  Committee 
to  which  this  leglslaUon  was  lef erred — the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Ccmunlttee— 
has  taken  no  action  on  this  matter.  Ilius, 
given  the  current  economic  setting,  the  ques- 
tion of  wage  and  price  control  is  not  a  press 
ing  Issue  at  the  moment.  Nevertheless, 
should  Inflationary  pressures  substantially 
exceed  current  expectations,  and  shotild  con- 
ventional policy  measxires  prove  ineffective  In 
containing  suc^  pressures,  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  may  have  no  alterna- 
tive to  giving  serious  consideration  to  pro- 
posals calling  for  the  Institution  of  govern- 
mental controls  over  wages  and  prices. 

Appmoix 

TRK     TXJVL     TKXTS     OF     STATVTXS,     XXSCUTIVB 
OXDKBS     AMO     BSCUUkTIONS     CTtWD     ZH     THIS 


>  William  H.  Young.  Ogg  and  Ray's  Bssen- 
tUtls  of  American  Govemment.  (Eighth  ed.). 
New  York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc., 
1961.pp.48g'«89. 


The  Defense  Production  Act.  September  8. 
1950  (64  Stat.  798) ,  TlUe  IV— Price  and  Wage 
SUbUlzaUon. 

Sxc.  401.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to 
provide  authority  necessary  to  achieve  the 
following  purposes  In  order  to  promote  the 
national  defense:  To  prevent  inflation  and 
preserve  the  value  of  the  national  cturency: 
to  assure  that  defense  ^proprlations  are  not 
dissipated  by  excessive  costs  and  prices;  to 
stabilize  the  cost  of  living  for  workers  and 
other  consumers  and  the  costs  of  production 
for  farmers  and  burtnesmen;   to  sUmlnato 
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kod  prerent  proflteertng.  hoarding,  m&nlpu- 
Utlon.  specuUtlon,  and  other  dlsruptlTe 
practices  resulting  from  abnormal  market 
conditions  or  scarcities;  to  protect  consum- 
ers, wage  earners,  investors,  and  persons  with 
relatively  fixed  or  limited  Incomes  from  un- 
due Imj^lrment  of  their  living  standards;  to 
prevent  economic  disturbances,  labor  dis- 
putes. Interferences  with  the  effective  mobl- 
Usation  of  national  resources,  and  impair- 
ment of  national  unity  and  morale;  to  assist 
In  maintaining  a  reasonable  balance  between 
purchasing  power  and  the  supply  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  services;  to  protect  the  na- 
tional economy  against  future  loss  of  needed 
purchasing  power  by  the  present  dissipation 
.of  Individual  savings;  and  to  prevent  a  fu- 
ture ocdlapse  of  values.  It  Is  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  authority  conferred  by  this 
title  shall  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  set  forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act.  and 
In  particiUar  with  full  consideration  and  em- 
phasis, so  far  as  practicable,  on  the  main- 
tenance and  furtherance  of  the  American 
system  of  competitive  enterprise,  including 
Independent  small -business  enterprises,  the 
maintenance  and  furtherance  of  a  sound  ag- 
ricultural Industry,  the  maintenance  and 
furtherance  of  sound  working  relations,  in- 
cluding collective  bargaining,  and  the  maln- 
tenaztce  and  furtherance  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  Whenever  the  authority  granted 
by  this  tiUe  Is  exercised,  all  agencies  of  the 
Government  dealing  with  the  subject  matter 
of  this  title,  within  the  limits  of  their  au- 
thority and  jtirlsdlction,  shall  cooperate  In 
carrying  out  these  purx>oees. 

Sac.  403.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title,  the  President  may  en- 
ooxirage  and  promote  voluntary  action  by 
business,  agrlcultiire,  labor  and  consumers. 
In  proceeding  under  this  subection  the  Pres- 
ident may  exercise  the  authority  to  approve 
voluntary  programs  and  agreements  con- 
ferred cm  him  under  section  708,  and  nmy 
utilize  the  services  of  persons  and  agencies 
as  provided  in  section  710. 

(b)(1)  To  the  extent  that  the  objectives 
of  this  title  cannot  be  attained  by  action  un- 
der subsection  (a),  the  President  may  issue 
regulations  and  orders  establishing  a  celling 
or  ceilings  on  the  price,  rental,  commission, 
margin,  rat^.  fee.  charge,  or  allowance  paid 
or  received  on  the  sale  or  delivery,  or  the 
purchase  or  receipt,  by  or  to  any  person,  of 
any  material  or  service,  and  at  the  same 
time  shaU  Issue  regulations  and  orders 
stabnizlng  wages,  salaries,  and  other  com- 
pensation in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  this  subsection. 

(8)  Action  under  this  subsection  may  be 
taken  either  with  respect  to  individual  mate- 
rials and  swTlces  and  to  individual  types  of 
employment,  or  with  respect  to  materials, 
services,  and  types  of  employment  generally' 
A  celling  may  be  established  with  re^>ect  to 
an  Individual  material  or  service  only  when 
the  President  finds  that  (1)  the  price  of  the 
material  or  service  has  risen  or  threatens  to 
rise  unreasonably  above  the  prloo  prevaUlng 
during  the  period  from  May  24.  1950  to  Jime 
24,  1950.  (U)  such  price  Increase  wlU  mate- 
rially affect  the  cost  of  Uving  or  the  national 
defense,  (ill)  the  imposition  of  such  ceiling  Is 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purpoaes  of  this 
Act,  (iv)  it  is  practicable  and  feasible  to  im- 
pose such  celling,  and  ( v)  such  celling  will  be 
generally  fair  and  equitable  to  sellers  and 
buyers  of  such  material  or  service  and  to 
sellers  and  buyers  of  related  or  competitive 
materUIs  and  services. 

(3)  Whenever  a  ceiling  has  been  in^Msed 
with  respect  to  a  particular  material  or  serv- 
ice, the  Preaident  shall  stabilize  wages,  sal- 
aries, and  other  compensation  In  the  industry 
or  bustnesa  producing  the  material  or  per- 
fwming  the  servloe. 

(4)  Whenever  ceilings  on  prices  have  been 
oetahllshed  on  materials  and  services  com- 
prising a  substantial  part  of  all  sales  at  retail 
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and  materlaUy  affecting  the  cost  of  living,  XtM 
Preridem  (1)  tfiaU  Jmpdae  ceilings  on  prtoea 
and  servicea  generally,  and  (U)  tiiaU  stablUae 
wages,  salaries,  and  other  compensation  gen- 
erally. 

(6)  In  atahUlslng  wages  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  the  Prealdent  ahall  Is- 
sue regulations  prohibiting  increases  In 
wages,  salaries,  and  other  conqwnsation 
which  he  deems  would  require  an  Increase  In 
the  price  celling  or  impose  hardships  or  In- 
equities on  sellers  operating  under  the  price 
celling. 

(c)  So  far  as  praetlcahle.  In  exwdslng  the 
authority  conferred  in  this  section,  the  Preal- 
dent  shall  ascertain  and  give  due  considera- 
tion to  comparable  prices,  rentals,  commis- 
sions, margins,  rates,  fees,  charges,  and  al- 
Vowanoes,  and  to  comparable  salaries,  wages, 
or  other  compensation,  which  he  finds  to  be 
representative  of  those  prevailing  during  the 
pcnlod  from  May  24,  1950,  to  June  24.  1950. 
Inclualve,  or.  m  case  none  prevailed  during 
this  period  or  if  those  prevailing  during  this 
period  were  not  generally  representative  be- 
cause of  abnormal  or  seasonal  martet  con- 
ditions or  oUier  cause,  then  those  prevailing 
on  the  nearest  date  on  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  I¥e>ldent,  they  are  generally 
repre8«itative.  The  President  shall  alao  give 
due  conalderation  to  the  national  effort  to 
achieve  maxlmxim  production  in  furtherance 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  In  determining 
and  adjusting  ceUlngs  on  prices  with  respect 
to  mafterlals  and  services,  he  shall  give  dTie 
consideration  to  such  relevant  factors  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  of  general  appllcafclllty 
in  respect  of  such  material  or  service,  includ- 
ing the  following:  Speculative  fluctuations, 
general  Increases  or  decreases  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  transportation, 
and  general  increases  or  decreases  in  profits 
earned  by  stilers  of  the  material  or  by  persons 
performing  the  service,  sxibsequent  to  June 
24.  1960.  In  stabilizing  and  adjusting  wages, 
salaries,  or  other  compensation,  the  President 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  such  relevant 
factors  as  he  may  determine  to  be  of  general 
appliosfbUlty  in  respect  of  such  wages,  sal- 
aries, or  ot^er  compensation.  Any  regulation 
or  order  vmder  this  tlUe  shall  be  such  as  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  President  will  be  gen- 
erally fair  and  equitable  and  will  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  considerations 
Involved  In  the  Issuance  of  such  regtilatlon 
or  order.  The  President,  In  establishing  and 
adjusting  ceilings  with  respect  to  materials 
and  services,  and  in  stabilizing  and  adjust- 
ing wages,  salaries,  and  other  compensation, 
shall  make  such  adjustments  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  prevent  or  correct  hardships  or 
Ineqiilties. 

(d)  (1)  Regulations  and  orders  Issued  un- 
der thU  title  ahaU  apply  regardless  of  any 
obligation  heretofore  or  hereafter  Incurred 
except  as  provided  in  this  sutMeoUon;  but 
the  President  shall  make  i^>proprlate  i^o- 
vlslon  to  prevent  hardships  and  Inequities  to 
sellers  who  have  bona  fide  contracts  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  issuance  of  any  such  regula- 
tion or  order  for  futtire  delivery  of  materials 
In  which  seasonal  demands  or  normal  busi- 
ness practices  require  contracts  for  futura 
delivery. 

(2)  No  wage,  salary,  or  other  oompenaatlon 
shall  be  stabilized  at  less  than  that  paid  dur- 
ing the  period  from  May  24,  1960,  to  June  24, 
1960,  inclusive.  No  action  shall  be  taken 
under  authority  of  this  title  with  re^>ect  to 
wages,  salaries,  or  other  compensation  which 
is  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
PWr  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
or  the  Labor  IKanagement  Relations  Act, 
1947,  or  any  other  law  of  tiie  United  States, 
or  of  any  SUte,  the  District  of  Columbia! 
or  any  Tsmtory  or  paascssioo  of  the  Unltad 
States. 

(8)  No  celling  shall  be  established  or  main- 
tained for  any  agricultural  commodity  be- 
low the  highest  of  the  following  prices:  (I) 


The  parity  price  for  such  cominodlty,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
accordance   with   the   A^icultural   Adjtut- 
ment  Act  of  1038,  as  amended,  and  adjusted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultura  for  grade,  lo- 
cation, and  seanonsl  differentials,  or  (U)  the 
highest  price  received  by  producers  during 
the  period  from  May  24,  1960,  to  June  34. 
1960,  Inclusive,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  adjusted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  grade,  location,  and 
seasoiua  differentials,  or  (ill)  in  the  case  of 
any  commodity  for  which  the  market  was 
not  active  during  the  period  May  24  to  June 
24,  1960,  the  average  price  received  by  pro- 
ducers during  the  most  recent  representa- 
tive period  prior  to  May  24,  1960,  in  which 
the  market  for  such  commodity  was  active 
as  determined  and  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  a  level  In  line  with  the 
level  of  prices  received  by  producers  for  agri- 
cultxiral  commodities  generally  during  the 
period  May  24  to  June  24, 1960,  and  adjusted 
by  the  Secretary  for  grade,  locaUon,  and  sea- 
sonal differentials,  or  (Iv)  In  the  case  of  fire- 
cured  tc>bacco  a  price  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  adjusted  for 
grade  differentials)  equal  to  76  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  of  Burley  tobacco  of  the 
corresponding  cn^,  and  in  the  case  of  dark 
air-cured  tobacco  and  Virginia  sim-cvued  to- 
bacco, respectively,  a  price  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  adjusted 
for  grade  differentials)  equal  to  68%  per  cen- 
ttim  of  the  parity  price  of  Burley  tobacco  of 
the  corresponding  crop.  No  ceUlngs  shall  be 
established  or  maintained  hereunder  for  any 
commodity   processed    or   manufactured   In 
whole  or  substantial  part  from  any  agricul- 
t\iral  conmiodlty  below  a  price  which  will 
reflect  to  producers  of  such  agricultural  com- 
modity a  price  for  such  agricultural  commod- 
ity equal  to  the  highest  price  therefor  speci- 
fied in  this  subsection:  Provided,  That  in  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  ceilings  on  prod- 
ucts resulting  from  the  processing  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  including  livestock,  a  gen- 
erally fair  and  equitable  margin  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  such  processing.  Whenever  a  celling 
has  been  established  under  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  any  agrlciiltural  commodity,  or  any 
commodity    processed    or    manufactured   In 
whole  or  in  substantial  part  therefrom,  the 
President  from  time  to  time  shall  adjust  such 
celling  in  order  to  make  appropriate  allow- 
ances for  substantial  reduction  in  merchant- 
able crop  yields,  unusual  increases  in  costs  of 
production,  and  other  factors  which  restilt 
from  hazards  occurring  in  connection  with 
the  production  and  marketing  of  such  agri- 
cultural conmiodlty:  and  In  esUblUhing  the 
ceiling  (1)   for  any  agricultural  conmiodlty 
for  which  the  1960  marketing  season  com- 
menced prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  for  which  different  areas  have  different 
periods  of  marketing  during  such  season  or 
(2)    for   any  agricultural   commodity  pro- 
duced for  the  same  general  use  as  a  commod- 
ity described  in  (1) ,  the  President  shall  give 
due    consideration    to    affording    equitable 
treatment  to  all  producers  of  the  commodity 
for  which  the  ceUlng  is  l>elng  established. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  modify,  repeal,  supersede,  or  affect 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  or  to 
invalidate  any  marketing  agreement,  license, 
or  order,  or  any  provision  thereof  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  heretofore  or  hereafter  made 
or  issued  imder  the  provtslons  of  such  Act. 
Celling  prices  to  producers  for  milk  used  for 
distribution  as  fiuld  milk  In  any  marketing 
area  not  under  a  marketing  agreement,  li- 
cense, or  order  Issued  under  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amend- 
ed, shaU  not  be  leas  than  (1)  parity  prices 
for  such  milk,  or  (2)  prices  which  in  such 
marketing  areaa  will  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
the  average  farm  price  of  milk  sold  wholesale 
in  the  United  States  as  the  prices  for  such 
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fluid  milk  in  such  marketing  areaa  bore  to 
such  average  farm  price  during  the  base  peri- 
od, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, whichever  ts  higher:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture finds  that  the  prices  so  fixed  are  not 
reasonable  In  view  of  the  price  of  feeds,  the 
available  supplies  of  feeds,  and  other  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  affect  market  supply 
and  demand  for  milk  and  its  products  in  any 
such  marketing  area,  he  shall  fix  auch  prices 
as  he  finds  will  refiect  such  factors.  Insure 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  and  wholesome 
milk,  and  be  in  the  public  Interest,  which 
prices  when  so  determined  shall  be  used  as 
the  celling  prices  to  producers  for  fiuld  milk 
In  such  marketing  areas. 

(e)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  title 
shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the 
following: 

(I)  Prices  or  rentals  for  real  property; 

(II)  Rates  or  fees  charged  for  professional 
servloea; 

(ill)  Prices  or  rentals  for  (a)  materials 
furnished  for  publication  by  any  press  aaao- 
ciation  or  feature  service,  or  (b)  books, 
magazines,  motion  pictures,  periodicals,  or 
newspapers,  other  than  as  waste  or  scrap; 
or  rates  charged  by  any  person  in  the  btisl- 
neas  of  operating  or  publishing  a  newapapOT, 
periodical,  or  tnagaainw  or  operating  a  radio- 
broadcasting or  tdevlslon  station,  a  motion- 
picture  or  other  theater  enterprise,  or  out- 
door advertising  facilities; 

(iv)  Rates  charged  by  any  person  In  the 
business  of  sdllng  or  underwriting  Insur- 
ance; 

(v)  Rates  charged  by  any  common  carrier 
or  other  public  utility:  Provided,  That  no 
common  carrier  or  other  public  utility  shall 
at  any  time  after  the  President  shall  have 
Issued  any  stabilization  regulations  and  or- 
ders under  subsection  (b)  make  any  Increase 
In  Its  charges  for  property  or  services  sol^ 
by  It  for  resale  to  the  public,  for  which  appli- 
cation is  filed  after  the  date  of  issuance  of 
such  stabilization  regulations  and  orders,  be- 
fore the  Federal,  State  or  Municipal  author- 
ity having  jurisdiction  to  consider  such  In- 
crease, unless  it  first  gives  30  days'  notice 
to  the  President,  or  such  agency  as  he  may 
designate,  and  consents  to  the  timely  inter- 
vention by  such  agency  before  the  Federal, 
State  or  Municipal  authority  having  juris- 
diction to  consider  such  increase; 

(vl)  Margin  requirements  on  any  com- 
modity exchange. 

(f)  The  President,  In  or  by  any  regulation 
or  order,  may  provide  exemptions  for  any 
materials  or  services,  or  transactions  therein, 
or  types  of  employment,  with  respect  to 
which  he  finds  that  (1)  such  exemption  is 
necessary  to  promote  the  national  defense; 
or  (2)  it  Is  unnecessary  that  ceUlngs  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  materials  or  services,  or 
transactions  therein,  or  that  compensation 
for  such  types  of  employment  be  stabilized, 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

(g)  The  powers  granted  In  this  title  shall 
not  be  used  or  made  to  operate  to  compel 
changes  in  the  business  practices,  cost  prac- 
tices or  methods,  or  means  or  aids  to  distri- 
bution, established  In  any  industry,  except 
where  such  action  is  affirmatively  found  by 
the  President  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  cir- 
cumvention or  evasion  of  any  regulation, 
order,  or  requirement  under  this  title. 

(h)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
str\Md  (1)  as  authorizing  the  elimination  or 
any  restriction  of  the  use  of  trade  and  brand 
names;  (2)  as  authorizing  the  President  to 
require  the  grade  labeling  of  any  materials; 
(3)  sa  authorizing  the  President  to  stand- 
ardize any  materials  or  services,  unless  the 
President  shall  determine,  with  respect  to 
such  standardization,  that  no  praoticable  al- 
ternative exists  for  securing  effective  price 
control  with  respect  to  such  materials  or 
•ervicea;  or  (4)  as  authorizing  any  order  of 


the  President  estabUshlng  price  ceilin«i  for 
different  kinds,  classes,  or  types  of  material 
or  service,  which  are  deaoribed  in  terms  cf 
specifications  or  standards,  unleea  auch 
spedfieatlona  or  standards  were,  prior  to 
such  order.  In  general  use  in  the  trade  or 
Indiistry  affected,  or  have  prevtoady  bean 
promulgated  and  their  use  lawfully  required 
by  another  Oovemmmt  agency. 

(I)  No  rule,  regulation,  or  order  Isstied 
under  this  title  shall  require  any  seller  of 
materials  at  retail  to  limit  his  sales  with 
reference  to  any  highest  price  line  offered  for 
sale  by  him  at  any  prior  time. 

Sec.  403.  At  such  time  as  the  President 
determines  that  It  is  necessary  to  Impose 
price  and  wage  contrcris  generally  over  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  national  economy,  he 
shall  administer  such  controls,  and  rationing 
at  the  retail  level  of  consumer  goods  for 
househcHd  and  personal  use  under  authority 
of  Title  I  of  this  Act  (when  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  exMTlses  such  authortty), 
through  a  new  Independent  ageiLcy  created 
for  such  purpose.  Such  agency  may  utilize 
the  services.  Information,  and  facilities  of 
other  agencies  and  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  such  agency  shall  not  delegate 
enforcement  cf  any  of  the  controls  to  be 
administered  by  it  under  this  section  to  any 
other  agency  or  department. 

Sac.  404.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  President  shall,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, advise  and  consult  with,  and  estab- 
lish and  utlUze  committees  of,  representa- 
tives of  persons  subetantlally  affected  by  reg- 
ulations or  orders  issued  hereunder. 

Sxc.  406.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  regard- 
less of  any  obligation  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  into,  for  any  person  to  sell  or  deliver, 
or  In  the  regular  course  of  business  or  trade 
to  buy  or  receive,  any  material  or  service,  or 
otherwise  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act,  in 
violation  of  this  title  or  of  any  regulation, 
order,  or  requirement  Issued  thereunder,  or 
to  offer,  solicit,  attempt  or  agree  to  do  any 
of  the  foregoing. 

(b)  No  employer  shall  pay,  and  no  em- 
ployee shall  receive,  any  wage,  salary,  or 
other  compensation  in  contravention  of  any 
regulation  or  order  promulgated  by  the  Pres- 
ident under  this  title.  The  President  shall 
also  prescribe  the  extent  to  which  any  wage, 
salary,  or  compensation  payment  made  In 
contravention  of  any  such  regulation  or 
order  shall  be  disregarded  by  the  executive 
departments  and  other  governmental  agen- 
cies in  determining  the  costs  or  expenses  of 
any  employer  for  the  purpoeee  of  any  other 
law  or  regulation. 

Sac.  408.  Nothing  in  this  Utle  shall  t>e  con- 
strued to  require  any  peraon  to  sell  any  ma- 
terial or  service,  or  to  perform  personal 
servloes. 

SBC.  407.  (a)  At  any  time  within  six 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  any  regu- 
lation or  order  relating  to  price  controls 
under  this  title,  or,  in  the  case  of  new 
grounds  arising,  after  the  effective  date  of 
any  such  regulation  or  order  relating  to 
price  controls,  within  six  months  after  such 
new  groimds  arise,  any  person  subject  to 
any  provision  of  such  regulation  or  order 
may,  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  President,  file  a  protest 
specifically  setting  forth  objections  to  any 
such  provision  and  affidavits  or  other  virltten 
evidence  In  support  of  such  objections. 
Statements  in  support  of  any  such  regula- 
tion or  order  may  be  received  and  incorpo- 
rated in  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  at 
such  times  and  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
filing  of  any  protest  under  this  section,  but 
In  ru>  event  more  than  thirty  days  after  such 
filing,  the  President  shall  either  grant  or 
deny  such  protest  in  whole  or  in  part,  notice 
such  protest  for  hearing,  or  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  present  fxirther  evndence  in 
connection  therewith.  In  the  event  that  the 


President  denies  any  such  protest  in  whole 
or  in  part,  he  shall  Inform  the  proteatant 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  such  dedalon  la 
based,  and  of  any  economic  data  and  other 
facts  of  which  the  President  has  taken 
official  notice. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  this  title 
the  President  may  take  official  notice  of  eco- 
nomic data  and  other  facts,  including  facts 
found  by  him  as  a  resvdt  of  action  taken 
under  section  705  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  proceedings  under  this  section 
may  be  limited  by  the  President  to  the  filing 
of  affidavits,  or  other  written  evidence,  and 
the  filing  of  briefs:  Provided,  however,  Tliat 
upon  the  request  of  the  protestant,  any  pro- 
test filed  in  acoordanoe  with  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall,  before  denial  in  whole 
or  In  part,  be  considered  by  a  board  of  review 
consisting  of  one  or  more  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  designated  by 
the  President  in  accordance  with  regulations 
to  be  promulgated  by  him.  Such  regulations 
shall  provide  that  the  board  of  review  may 
conduct  hearings  and  hold  sessions  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  other  place,  as 
a  board,  or  by  subcommittees  thereof,  and 
shall  provide  that,  upon  the  request  of  the 
protestants  and  upon  a  showing  that  mate- 
rial facts  would  be  adduced  thereby,  sub- 
penas  shall  issue  to  procure  the  evidence  of 
persons,  or  the  production  of  documents, 
or  both.  The  President  shall  cause  to  be 
presented  to  the  board  such  evidence,  in- 
cluding economic  data.  In  the  form  of  affi- 
davits or  otherwise,  as  he  deems  appropriate 
in  support  of  the  provision  against  which 
the  protest  is  filed.  The  protestant  shaU  be 
accorded  an  opportunty  to  present  rebuttal 
evidence  in  writing  and  oral  argument  be- 
fore the  board  and  the  board  shall  make 
written  recommendations  to  the  President. 
The  protestant  shall  be  informed  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  board  and,  in  the 
event  that  the  President  rejects  such  rec- 
ommendations in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be 
Informed  of  the  reasons  for  such  rejection. 

(d)  Any  protest  lUed  under  this  section 
shall  be  granted  or  denied  by  the  President, 
or  granted  in  part  and  the  remainder  of  it 
denied  wtthln  a  reasonable  time  after  it  is 
filed.  Any  protestant  who  Is  aggrieved  by  un- 
due delay  oa.  the  part  of  the  President  in  dis- 
posing of  his  protest  may  petition  the  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  lor  reUef;  and  such 
court  ShaU  have  Jurisdiction  by  appropriate 
order  to  require  the  President  to  dii^Kise  of 
such  protest  within  such  time  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  court.  If  the  President  does  not 
act  finally  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  oourt. 
the  prxitest  shall  be  deemed  to  be  deiued  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period. 

"Sac.  408.  (a)  Any  person  who  Is  aggrieved 
by  the  denial  or  partial  denial  of  his  protest 
may,  within  thirty  days  after  such  denial, 
file  a  complaint  with  the  anergency  Oourt 
of  Appeals  specifying  his  objecUons  and 
praying  that  the  regulation  or  order  pro- 
tested be  enjoined  or  set  aside  In  whole  or 
In  part.  A  copy  of  such  complaint  shall  forth- 
with be  served  on  the  President,  who  ahaU 
certify  and  file  with  such  court  a  transcript 
of  such  portions  of  the  proceedings  In  oon- 
neotlon  with  the  protest  as  are  material  un- 
der the  complaint.  Such  transcript  shall  In- 
clude a  statement  setting  forth,  so  far  as 
practicable,  the  economic  data  and  other 
facts  of  which  the  President  has  taken  offi- 
cial notice.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  complaint 
the  court  ahall  have  exclusive  Jiulsdlctlon 
to  set  aside  auch  regulation  or  order,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  dlnmlss  the  complaint, 
or  to  remand  the  proceeding:  Provided.  That 
the  regulation  or  order  may  be  rxK>dlfied  or 
rescinded  by  the  President  at  any  time  not- 
wlthstaiMllng  the  pendency  of  such  com- 
plaint. No  objection  to  such  regulation  or 
order,  and  no  evidence  In  suppcMt  of  any 
objection  thereto,  ahall  be  considered  by  the 
oourt.  unless  such  objection  shall  have  been 
set  forth  by  the  complainant  In  the  protest 
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or  sooh  crktenoe  ab*U  b«  ooatelnod  In  the 
taBmogtgit,JS  mpfMemtkm  U  iata»  iotJM  oanrt 
1^  attliar  party  for  Imtb  to  Introduce  addl- 
tkooal  «TldflOM  nHlah  wm  «ithar  oOmd  to 
ttM  PtwMaot  and  not  MtaUttMt.  or  vtiloh 
could  not  raaaonably  bar*  bam  offered  to 
itM  ftwldHit  cr  tnoluded  try  tb»  President 
tn  nich  proceed  Inge,  and  tiie  oourt  deter- 
tnlnai  U>*t  suob  evldanoe  should  be  ad- 
mitted, tbe  oourt  abaU  ordar  tbe  evklence 
to  b*  preaented  to  tbe  VtmUkmt.  Tbe  Fnal- 
dent  rtMOl  promptly  receive  tbe  aama,  and 
■oob  o«bar  arManoe  aa  be  deema  nnnnaaaij 
<«  pnpw.  and  tbareupoo  be  aball  certify  and 
flla  ^*tt^  tba  oouct  a  traoaorlpt  tbaroof  and 
any  mortlAoatton  maiVi  in  tbe  ragulartlon  or 
order  aa  a  rasiUt  tbereof :  except  tbat  on  re- 
queetton  by  tbe  Preatdent,  any  aucb  evidence 
■baU  be  praeanted  direotly  Co  «be  oourt. 

(b)  No  aucb  regrilation  or  order  shall  be 
enjoined  or  aet  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part 
unleaa  tbe  complainant  eatatdlabea  to  the 
aatUfectlon  of  tbe  court  that  tbe  regulation 
or  ordar  la  not  In  acccMxlanoe  with  law, 
or  la  arbitrary  or  capricious.  The  effecUveneas 
of  a  Judgment  of  the  oourt  enjoining  or 
Betting  aalde,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  sxicb 
regulatlcm  or  order  ahaU  be  postponed  un- 
tU  tbe  ezplratloin  of  thirty  days  £rom  tbe 
entry  thereof,  eocoept  tbat  If  a  petition  for  a 
writ  otf  oattlorail  is  flled  with  tbe  Supreme 
Court  under  aubeecUon  (d)  within  aucb  thir- 
ty days,  tbe  effectlyeneaa  of  aucb  Judgment 
■ball  be  postponed  until  an  order  of  tbe 
Supreme  Court  denying  such  petition  be- 
oomee  final,  or  until  other  final  disposition 
at  tbs  case  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  Tbs  Bmergency  Court  of  Appeals  la 
hereby  oontmued  for  the  purpoee  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  tbe  Jurladlctlon  granted  by  this  tltte. 
with  the  powers  h««ln  spedfled,  together 
with  the  powers  heretofore  granted  by  law  to 
such  court  which  are  not  Inconsistent  with 
tbe  provisions  of  this  title.  The  oourt  sbaU 
have  tbe  powers  of  a,  district  oourt  with 
respect  to  the  jurisdiction  conferred  on  It 
by  this  title;  except  tbat  the  oourt  ■»»*»l  not 
have  power  to  Issue  any  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  or  Intertoeutory  decree  staying  or 
restraining,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  effec- 
tivenees  of  any  regulation  or  order  relating 
to  price  controls  Issued  imder  this  title.  Tbe 
court  shall  exerdae  its  powers  and  ptsscrlbe 
rules  goramlng  ita  procedure  in  aucb  man- 
ner aa  to  expedite  tbe  dataimlnatlon  of  casee 
of  which  it  has  Jurisdiction  imder  this  title. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  entry  <rf  s 
Judgment  or  order,  Interlocutory  or  final, 
by  tbe  Emergency  Court  of  AppMls,  a  peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  oertl<»«n  amy  be  filed  In 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  thereupon  the  Judgment  or  order  aball 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  same  manner  as  a  Judgment  of  a  Unit- 
ed States  court  of  appeala  aa  provided  in 
section  13S4  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
The  Siq>reme  Court  shaU  advance  on  the 
docket  and  e^Mdlte  the  disposition  ot  all 
catises  filed  therein  pursvumt  to  this  sub- 
section. The  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  upon  review  of  Judg- 
ments and  orders  of  the  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals,  shsU  have  excliisive  Jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  tbe  validity  of  any  regula- 
tion or  order  relating  to  price  controls  iMued 
\inder  this  title,  and  of  any  provision  lelst- 
Ing  to  price  regulation  or  order.  Except  as 
provided  In  this  section,  no  court,  Federal, 
State,  or  Territorial,  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
or  power  to  consider  the  validity  of  any  such 
regulation  or  order  realtlng  to  price  controls, 
or  to  stay,  restrain,  enjoin,  or  set  aside.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  any  provision  of  this  title 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  sxicb  regulations 
or  orders,  or  any  provision  of  any  aiu^  reg- 
ulation or  order,  or  to  restrain  or  enjoin  the 
enforcement  of  any  such  provlsloD. 

{e)(l)  Within  thirty  days  after  arraign- 
ment, or  such  additional  time  as  the  court 
may  aUow  for  good  cause  shown,  in  any 
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criminal  prooeeding,  and   within  five  days 
after  Judgment  in  any  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, broiight  piusuant  to  section  400  or 
706  of  this  Act  or  section  371  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  involving  alleged  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  any  regulation  or 
order  relating  to  price  controls  Isaued  under 
this  title,  the  defendant  may  a|q>Iy  to  the 
court  in  which  tbe  prooeeding  is  pending  for 
leave   to   file   in   the   Emergency   Coxirt   of 
Appeals  a  complaint  against  the  President 
setting  forth  objections  to  the  validity  of 
any  provision  which  the  defendant  Is  alleged 
to  have  violated  or  conspired  to  violate.  The 
oourt  in  which  the  prooeeding  is  pending 
SbaU  grant  such  leave  with  respect  to  any 
objection  which  it  finds  Is  made  in  good 
faith  and  with  respect  to  which  It  finds  there 
Is  reasonable  and  substantial  excuse  for  tbe 
defendant'B  failure  Co  present  such  objsotion 
In  a  protest  flled  in  accordance  with  section 
407  of  this  tiUe.  Upon  the  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint pursuant  to  and  within  tlilrty  days 
fnun  the  granting  of  such  leave,  the  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  ahaU  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  enjoin  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part  tbe  provision  of  the  regulation  or  order 
oomplslned  of  or  to  dismiss  tbe  complaint. 
The  oourt  may  authorise  the  introduction  of 
evidence,  either  to  the  President  or  direcUy 
to  the  court.  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  The  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (b),  (o),  and  <d)  of  thU  secUon  shall 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  prooeeding 
inatltuted  in  accordance  with  this  subaection. 
(2)  In  any  proceeding  brought  pursuant 
to  section  40e  or  706  of  this  Act  or  section  371 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  involving  an 
alleged  violation  of  any  provision  of  any  such 
regulation  or  order,  the  court  shall  atay  tbe 
proceeding — 

(I)  during  the  period  within  which  a  com- 
plaint may  be  flled  in  the  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals  pursuant  to  leave  granted  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  aucb  provialon; 

(II)  during  the  pendency  of  any  proteat 
properly  flled  by  the  defendant  under  sec- 
tion 407  of  this  title  prior  to  tbe  Institution 
of  the  proceeding  under  section  409  or  706 
of  this  Act  or  aeotl<m  871  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  setting  forth  objections  to  the 
validity  of  such  provision  wlilch  the  court 
finds  to  have  been  made  In  good  faith;  and 

(Ul)  during  the  pendency  of  any  judicial 
prooeeding  Instituted  by  the  defendant  un- 
der this  section  with  respect  to  such  protest 
or  tnsUtuted  by  the  defendant  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  such  provision,  and  until  the  expiration 
of  tlie  time  allowed  in  this  section  for  the 
taking  of  furthw  proceedlngB  with  respect 
thereto. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  stays  shall  be  granted  thereunder 
In  civil  proceedings  only  after  Judgment  and 
upon  application  made  within  five  days  after 
judgment.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph.  In  the  case  of  a  proceeding 
under  section  406 (a)  or  706 (a)  of  thU  Act 
the  oomrt  granting  a  stay  under  this  para- 
graph shall  Issue  a  temporary  injimctlon  or 
restraining  order  enjoying  or  restraining, 
during  the  period  of  tbe  stay,  violations  by 
the  defendant  of  any  provision  of  the  regu- 
lation or  order  Involved  in  the  proceedings. 
If  any  provlsloa  of  a  regulation  or  order  is 
determined  to  be  invalid  by  judgment  of 
the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  which  lias 
beocHne  effective  in  aocordanoe  with  section 
408(b)  of  this  title,  any  proceeding  pending 
in  any  court  shall  be  dismissed,  and  any 
Judgment  m  such  proceeding  vacated,  to  the 
extent  tliat  such  prooeeding  or  judgment  \b 
based  upon  violation  of  such  provision.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  this  subsection,  the  pend- 
ency of  any  protest  under  section  407  of 
this  title,  or  Judicial  prooeeding  under  this 
section,  shall  not  be  grounds  for  staying  any 
proceeding  brought  pursuant  to  section  409 


or  706  of  this  Act  or  sectKm  371  of  tttis  18, 
United  States  Code;  nor.  except  as  provided 
m  this  subsection,  ahaU  any  retroaotlve  ef- 
fect be  given  to  any  judgment  setting  asids 
a  provision  of  a  regulation  or  order  issued 
tmdsr  tbU  tlUs. 

Sac.  406.  (a)  Whenever  In  tlie  Judgment 
of  the  President  any  parson  has  engaged  or 
U  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices 
which  constitute  or  wlU  oonsUtute  a  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  ssction  406  of  this 
title,  he  may  make  application  to  tbs  ap- 
propriate court  for  an  order  enjoining  such 
acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing 
onmpllaTK^  with  such  provision,  and  upon 
a  showing  by  tbe  President  that  such  per- 
son has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  In  any 
such  acts  or  practices  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary mjunctlon,  restraining  order,  or  other 
order  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

(b)  Any  person  wbo  wilfuUy  violates  any 
provislan  of  section  406  of  this  title  aball  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  tiban  810.000.  or  to  imprisonment  for 
not  mors  than  one  year,  or  both.  Whenever 
the  President  has  reaaon  to  believe  tbat  any 
person  is  liable  to  punlstunent  imder  this 
subseouon,  lie  may  certify  the  facts  to  12ie 
Attorney  Oeoam.  who  may.  in  his  discretion, 
cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  be  brought. 

(c)  If  any  person  selling  any  material  or 
service  violates  a  regulation  or  order  pre- 
scribing a  celling  or  ceilings,  the  person  wbo 
buys  such  material  or  servloe  for  use  or  con- 
sumpuon  otlver  than  \n  tbe  oouise  of  trade 
or  business  may,  wlthm  one  year  from  tbe 
date  of  the  occurrence  of  taie  vidatlMi,  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  provided,  bring  an  action 
against  the  seller  on  aocotmt  of  the  over- 
charge. In  any  actton  under  this  subsection, 
the  seller  aball  be  liable  for  reasonable  at- 
torneys fees  and  costs  as  determined  by  the 
court,  plus  wbiohever  of  the  following  simis 
Is  greater;   (1)  such  aonount  not  more  than 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  overcbarge, 
or  the  overdiargee,  upon  which  tbe  action 
is  based  as  tbe  oourt  in  its  discretion  may 
determine,  but  In  no  event  aball  such  amount 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  oveixsharge,  or  the 
ovenaiargee.  plus  $10,000.  or  (2)  an  amount 
not  less  than  826  nor  more  -than  $50  aa  the 
oourt  in  Its  discretion  may  determine:  Pro- 
vided, however,  TtaA  such  amount  shall  be 
the  amoimt  of  tbe  overcharge  or  overcharges 
If  the  defendant  proves  that  the  violation 
of  the  regulation  or  tMxler  m  question  was 
neltber  willful  nor  the  result  of  faUure  to 
take  practicable  precautions  against  the  oc- 
ourrence  of  the  violation.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  secUon  the  word  "overcbarge"  shall 
mean  the  amount  by  which  the  considera- 
tion exceeds  the  applicable  ceiling.  If  any 
person  selling  any  material  or  service  violates 
a  regulation  or  order  i>re8criblng  a  ceUlng  or 
oeUlngs  and  the  buyer  either  falls  to  institute 
an  action  under  this  subsection  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  tbe 
violation  or  Is  not  entitled  for  any  reason 
to  bring  tbe  action,  the  President  may  instl- 
tute  such  action  on  bebalf  of  the  United 
States  within  such  one-year  period,  or  com- 
promise with  the  seller  the  llabUlty  wblcb 
might  be  assessed  against  the  seller  in  such 
an  action.  If  sucb  action  is  instituted    or 
such  llabiuty  la  compromised  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the   buyer  shall  thereafter  be  barred 
from  bringing  an  action  for  the  same  viola- 
tion or  vlrtatlons.  Any  action  under  this  sub- 
seotlMi  by  either  the  buyer  or  the  i^esident, 
as  the  oase  may  be,  may  be  brought  in  any 
oourt  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  A  judgment 
in  an  action  for  damages,  or  a  compromise, 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  a  bar  to  tbe 
reoovery  under  t2ila  subsection  of  any  dam- 
ages in  any  other  action  against  the  same 
B^er  on  account  of  aalea  made  to  the  same 
purchaser  prior  to  the  Institution  of  the  ac- 
tion m  which  su«*  Judgment  was  rendered, 
or  prior  to  sudi  compromise.  Tbe  PresldMit 
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may  not  Instltats  any  action  under  this  sub- 
section on  bebalf  of  tbe  United  States — 

(1)  if  tbe  violation  arose  becauss  tbe  per- 
son aelllng  the  material  or  aervlce  acted  upon 
and  in  accordance  with  the  written  advice 
and  Instructions  of  the  President  or  any  of- 
ficial authorised  to  act  for  him; 

(2)  if  the  violation  arose  out  of  tbe  sale 
of  any  material  or  service  to  any  agency  of 
the  Government,  and  such  sale  was  made 
pursuant  to  the  lowest  bid  made  in  response 
to  an  invitation  for  competitive  bids. 

Sec.  410.  Each  contract  providing  for  the 
purchase  of  processed  chickens  or  turkeys  by 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  from  any  contractor,  entered  into  at 
any  time  when  oelllng  prices  are  in  effect  un- 
der this  Act  for  whichever  or  such  fowl  Is 
covered  by  such  contract,  shall  contain  tbe 
following  provision  (with  such  change  as  may 
be  neceasary  to  deacribe  tbe  fowl  covered  by 
the  contract) : 

"The  contractor  represents  that  tbe  con- 
tract is  based  upon  an  estimated  price  paid 
to  the  producers  for  live  chickens  or  live  tur- 
keys to  be  processed  hereunder.  In  the  event 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  actual  price  paid 
to  the  producers  of  live  chickens  or  live  tur- 
keys purchased  for  the  performance  of  this 
contract  Is  less  than  such  estimated  price, 
the  contract  price  shall  be  reduced  by  tbe 
same  number  of  cents  or  fraction  tbere<rf, 
per  potind." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes.        

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
long  last,  the  Senate  is  debating  the  real 
issue  behind  the  Emergency  Loan  Guar- 
antee Act.  That  issue  is  whether  or  not 
the  Federal  Government  should  bail  out 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  The  admin- 
istration has  attempted  to  disguise  the 
Lockheed  bailout  by  including  it  in  a  so- 
called  generic  bill  to  assist  other  ailing 
corporations.  But  finally,  these  pretenses 
have  been  stripped  away  and  we  are 
down  to  the  fundamental  issue  of  Lock- 
heed. 

Mr.  President,  any  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  debate  over  the  last  10  days 
will  realize  that  most  of  the  discussion 
has  focused  on  the  Lockheed  situation.  I 
believe  all  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  Lockheed  bailout  have  been 
adequately  stated.  It  is  difQcult  to  add 
anything  new  to  this  record.  Nonetheless, 
I  believe  it  would  be  useful  to  summarize 
the  main  arguments  for  and  against  the 
Lockheed  bailout. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  why 
the  Senate  should  reject  the  Lockheed 
loan  guarantee.  No.  1,  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  should  not  tamper  with  our 
free  enterprise  system  by  rescuing  large 
corporations  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  mistakes;  No.  2.  the  proposed 
guarantee  is  far  too  risky  and  it  is  the 
American  taxpayer  who  is  likely  to  foot 
thebiU. 

The  principal  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee  are  that  it 
will  save  Jobs  and  preserve  competition. 
However.  I  believe  a  convincing  case  can 
be  made  for  just  the  opposite  conclusion 
—the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee  will  re- 
sult in  fewer  U.S.  Jobs  and  will  decrease 
competition. 

Mr.  President,  my  first  reason  for  op- 
posing the  Lockheed  rescue  effort  is  that 
It  runs  directly  counter  to  our  system  ot 
free  enterprise  which  has  produced  the 


highest  standard  of  living  the  worid  faas 
ever  known.  The  success  ot  our  ssrstem 
is  founded  not  only  on  the  <H}portunity 
for  profit  but  on  the  freedom  to  fail.  The 
threat  of  failure  is  the  discipline  which 
causes  firms  to  continually  strive  for  ef- 
ficiency and  product  improvement.  Once 
we  erode  this  principle  we  subvert  the 
very  foundation  of  our  economic  pros- 
perity. 

Tn  the  case  of  Lockheed,  the  proposed 
loan  guarantee  wiU  perpetuate  inept 
management  which  has  led  the  company 
to  an  incredible  string  of  fiscal  disasters. 
As  Fortune  magazine  put  it — 

Whenever  a  firm  manages  to  lose  money 
on  tova  Oovemment  contracts  all  at  tbs 
same  time,  one  must  suspect  tbe  manage- 
ment is  to  blame. 

We  are  told  that  Lockheed  Is  the  inno- 
cent victim  of  Government  procurement 
policies  and  sm  overly  harsh  settlement 
on  its  defense  contracts.  Other  defense 
contractors  have  managed  to  live  imder 
these  same  procurement  policies.  More- 
over, Lockheed's  immediate  troubles  stem 
from  its  commercial  plane — the  L-1011 
Tri-Star — and  not  its  defense  contracts. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Lock- 
heed has  no  one  to  blame  but  itself  for  its 
present  predicament.  It  has  engaged  in  a 
deliberate  and  calculated  policy  of  finan- 
cial brinkmanship.  Time  after  time  it  has 
bid  unrealistically  low  to  obtain  Govern- 
ment contracts  in  anticipation  of  a 
friendly  Government  bailout.  It  repeated 
the  same  pattern  on  the  L-1011  Tri-Star 
by  reducing  the  price  of  the  plane  below 
cost  in  order  to  ct^ture  sales. 

A  Government  loan  guarantee  to  help 
Lockheed  will  inevitably  sanction  the 
company's  imprudent  financial  prac- 
tices. The  word  will  quickly  get  to  other 
defense  contractors — "do  not  worry 
about  cost  OT  performance.  Bid  low  and 
ask  for  a  bailout  if  you  cannot  perform." 
There  are  those  who  say  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  our  largest  defense  contrac- 
tor fail.  This  is  nonsense.  Lockhed  be- 
came our  largest  defense  contractor  by 
deliberately  underbidding  other  com- 
panies. Our  defense  procurement  sys- 
tem will  be  drastically  weakened  if  we 
let  Lockheed  off  the  hook.  A  Lockheed 
bankruptcy  would  not  destroy  the  firm — 
it  would  merely  bring  in  new  manage- 
ment to  run  the  company  on  a  sounder 
basis.  The  recent  Penn-Central  bank- 
ruptcy affords  an  excellent  example  of 
the  therapeutic  effects  of  reorganizaticm 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
clearly  worried  about  this  point  when  he 
testified.  He  said  he  would  be  for  the 
Lockheed  loan  guarantee  only  if  it  did 
not  constitute  a  precedent.  He  strongly 
opposed  the  $2  billion  generic  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  cause  other  finns 
to  seek  Government  bailouts  and  thus 
weaken  our  defense  procurement  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  reelect  to 
Mr.  Packard,  the  Lockheed  bailout  can- 
not help  but  constitute  a  precedent.  If 
we  approve  this  guarantee,  there  will  be 
at  least  nine  dozen  large  defense  con- 
tractors knocking  on  our  door  demand- 
ing similar  consideration.  Other  firms 
will  seize  upon  the  precedent  if  we  pass 
this  bill,  n  we  vote  "Yes"  on  Lockheed. 


how  do  we  tell  another  firm  "No"?  On 
what  basis  do  we  single  out  Lockheed? 
Most  aerospace  executives  would  agree 
that  of  all  defense  contractors,  Lock- 
heed is  the  least  deserving  of  Federal 
aid.  If  we  bail  out  the  least  deserving, 
how  can  we  say  "No"  to  the  others? 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable Members  of  Congress  on  defense 
procurement  is  the  chairman  of  the 
House  ApprtHJriations  C(»nmittee, 
George  Mahon.  He  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered to  be  weak  on  a  strong  American 
defnese.  And  yet  he  voted  "No"  on  ttie 
Lockheed  bailout.  Our  national  security 
depends  upon  an  efficient  defense  in- 
dustry. Because  of  the  precedent  created, 
the  Lockheed  bill  will  not  strengthen  our 
defense;  it  will  weaken  it. 

Last  year,  over  10,000  small  busineaa 
firms  failed  with  aggregate  liabilities  of 
$1.9  billion.  No  one  riished  a  bill  to 
Congress  to  save  these  firms  even  though 
their  collective  failure  had  a  greater  im- 
pact on  the  economy  than  would  a  Lock- 
heed failure.  Why  single  out  Lockheed 
for  corporate  immortality?  Are  we  to 
guarantee  large  firms  from  failure  simply 
because  they  are  large?  Are  we  to  have 
socialism  for  the  big  but  free  enterprise 
for  the  smUl? 

Mr.  President,  the  principles  of  free 
enterprise  go  well  beyond  the  theories  of 
Adam  Smith  and  the  somewhat  arid  dis- 
cussions of  academic  economists.  Free 
competition  maximizes  ecmiomic  effi- 
ciency as  any  economist  knows.  But  above 
all,  free  enterprise  is  a  system  of  values. 
The  notion  of  profit  and  loss  is  a  deep- 
seated,  moral  belief  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. Those  who  bear  ridt  and  produce 
a  superior  product  are  rewarded  with 
profits.  Those  who  cannot  cut  it,  face  the 
prospect  of  failure. 

The  beUef  in  free  enterprise  keeps  our 
economic  systan  together  by  providing 
an  ethic  that  spurs  men  to  action.  The 
Lockheed  bailout  will  erode  this  ethic. 
It  undermines  the  basic  morality  b^iind 
American  business  enterprise.  It  subverts 
the  beliefs  which  iiave  been  the  keystone 
of  our  economic  success. 

How  many  Senators  have  received 
mail  from  businessmen  in  their  States 
asking  "If  Lockheed  gets  a  Federal  guar- 
antee, why  can't  I?" 

How  can  those  who  vote  for  the  Lock- 
heed guarantee  explain  to  small  busi- 
nessmen that  a  Government  loan  guar- 
antee is  only  for  the  big  guy,  but  not  for 
the  little  guy?  How  can  they  answer  the 
complaints  from  well-managed  firms 
who  protest  subsidizing  bad  manage- 
ment? 

The  Lockheed  bailout  does  far  more 
than  undermine  eccaiomic  efficiency.  It 
imdermines  the  basic  morality  of  Ameri- 
can life.  It  is  bad  legislation  and  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  reason  for 
rejecting  the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee  is 
that  the  risk  is  too  great.  Lockheed  can- 
not possibly  avoid  financial  disaster  on 
its  L-1011  Tri-Star  commercial  Jetliner 
and  when  this  happens,  the  U  J3.  taxpayer 
will  wind  up  footing  the  bin. 

Last  year,  the  Defense  Department 
estimated  the  breakeven  point  on  the 
Lockheed  Tri-Star  to  be  390  planes.  Just 
last  we^.  McDonnell-Douglas  an- 
nounced that  its  breakeven  point  oa  the 
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DC-IO.  a  nearly  identical  plane  to  the 
Trl-Star,  is  438.  However.  Lockheed  has 
only  103  so-called  finn  ordera  for  the 
Trl-Star  and  even  these  are  by  no  means 
certain.  If  Lockheed  sells  as  miich  as  250 
planes,  the  Defense  Department  esti- 
mates that  weU  over  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars will  be  lost  by  Lockheed  and  its 
supi^ers. 

It  is  perhaps  no  wonder  that  Lock- 
heed's bankers  refiise  to  loan  the  com- 
pcmy  any  more  money  despite  their  pur- 
rent  investment  of  $400  million.  tThe 
bankers  say  they  cannot  prudently  ask 
their  stockholders  to  assimie  this  risk. 
And  yet  the  taxpayers  of  America  are 
now  being  asked  to  bear  that  very  same 
risk. 

Lockheed  cannot  make  money  on  the 
Tri-Star  because  there  are  too  many 
firms  competing  for  a  dwindling  amoimt 
of  commercial  Jet  business.  Elxcess  ca- 
pacity in  the  airlines  industry  is  at  an 
all  time  high.  Just  last  week,  TWA  an- 
nounced it  was  mothballing  some  ot  its 
Boeing  747's  and  United  canceled  some 
of  its  options  on  the  DC-10. 

Lockheed  has  estimated  a  market  for 
775  intermediate  range  wide -bodied  Jets 
over  the  next  10  years:  however,  Lock- 
heed's principal  banker  is  only  estimat- 
ing a  market  for  400  to  500  Jets.  This  is 
about  60  percent  of  the  Lockheed  esti- 
mate. A  difference  of  this  magnitude 
spells  the  difference  between  success  and 
financial  catastrophe.  If  the  bankers  are 
right  in  their  projections,  Lockheed  will 
lose  a  tmndle  since  they  must  share  the 
intermediate  range  Tri-Jet  market  with 
McDonnell  Douglas. 

Because  of  this,  $250  milllcMi  guaran- 
tee is  only  the  first  step  in  a  permanent 
subsidy  program  for  Lockheed.  The  firm 
will  soon  be  back  asking  for  still  more 
money  if  its  previous  inaccurate  financial 
projectims  are  any  guide. 

Rather  than  let  Lockheed  go  bank- 
rupt following  a  guaranteed  loan,  it  is 
likely  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
keep  the  company  alive  by  rewarding  it 
with  sweetheart  defense  contracts.  The 
ultimate  cost  to  the  taxpayer  in  non- 
competitive defense  contracts  could  far 
exceed  the  $250  million  guarantee.  How- 
ever, this  added  cost  will  be  buried  in  the 
Defense  budget  so  that  the  taxpayer  will 
never  know  how  much  it  is  really  casting 
to  keep  Loclcheed  alive. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  the  main 
argument  for  the  bailout  of  Lockheed. 
First,  it  is  alleged  that  failure  to  obtain 
a  federally  guaranteed  lofm  will  bank- 
rupt the  company  tuid  throw  60,000  peo- 
ple out  of  work.  That  is  as  phony  as  a 
$3bm. 

Plrsl;,  there  are  only  16,000  men  at 
work  on  the  Trl-Star,  not  60,000,  and 
many  of  the  16,000  are  working  part  time 
according  to  the  records  of  the  Lockheed 
Corp. 

If  the  L-1011  program  is  as  good  as  the 
administration  sajrs  it  is.  if  there  is  a 
minimum  risk  involved,  as  the  Senator 
from  California  indicated  earlier,  then 
there  is  no  assurance  that  Lockheed  will 
go  bankrupt  without  a  Federal  loan 
guarantee. 

In  that  event,  Lockheed's  bankers 
could  hardly  afford  to  turn  down  the  ad- 
ditional $250  million,  because  the  record 
is  clear  that  if  Lockheed  goes  bankrupt, 


the  banks  will  lose  the  $300  million  or 
the  $400  million  that,  they  have  already 
invested. 

So,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  getting  over  the 
hump,  or  we  can  assure  the  taxpayers 
that  they  will  not  take  any  risk,  why  is  it 
that  the  banks  do  not  come  up  with  the 
money  themselves? 

Third,  even  if  the  bankers  refuse  to 
put  more  money  into  Lockheed,  thus 
precipitating  the  company's  bankruptcy, 
it  does  not  automatically  follow  that  the 
L-lOll  program  would  be  canceled.  Ihe 
trustees  appointed  by  the  court  to  nm 
the  company  would  take  a  doee  look  at 
the  project.  If  they  thought  it  was  viable, 
they  could  continue  it.  The  top  manage- 
meaX,  at  Lockheed  would  be  unemployed, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  workers  would 
keep  their  Jobs.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  85  percent  of  Lockheed's  emi^oyees 
woik  on  defense  contracts  which  the  De- 
fense Department  says  would  be  con- 
tinued even  under  bankniptcy.  There  has 
been  no  contrary  testimony  about  that 
point. 

Fourth,  even  if  Lockheed  went  bank- 
rupt and  canceled  the  L-1011  project, 
imemployment  would  not  increase. 
Assuming  a  demand  for  Jumbo  Jets,  any 
increase  in  unemployment  at  Lockheed 
would  ultimately  be  offset  by  increased 
employment  at  McDonnell  Etouglas, 
maker  of  the  DC-10.  and  at  Boeing, 
maker  of  the  747. 

It  should  be  noted  that  because  the 
L-1011  uses  a  British  engine  produced 
by  Rolls-Royce,  the  foreign  labor  content 
of  the  Lockheed  plane  is  42  percent 
counting  spare  parts  needed  over  the 
life  of  the  plane.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
foreign  labor  content  of  the  DC-lO's  Is 
about  10  percent. 

By  keeping  Lockheed  alive  we  are  sub- 
sidizing a  plane  that  uses  only  60  perc«it 
American  labor  and  discriminating 
against  a  firm  that  uses  90  percent  Amer- 
ican labor.  More  n.S.  Jobs  would  result  if 
the  L-1011  program  were  canceled  and 
the  orders  given  to  McDonnell  Douglas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  United  States 
Jobs  would  result  if  the  L-1011  project 
were  canceled  and  the  orders  given  to 
McDonnell  Douglas.  An  American  built 
DC-10  would  add  over  $6.5  billion  to  our 
gross  naticHial  product  over  the  next  10 
years  compcu'ed  to  the  L-1011. 

McDonnell  Douglas  has  announced 
last  week  that  it  and  its  subcontractors 
will  employ  a  minimum  of  20,000  addi- 
tional firms  over  the  next  6  to  9  months 
if  the  L-1011  program  is  canceled.  When 
this  figure  is  compared  to  the  16,000 
L-1011  employees  at  Lockheed,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  employment  will  ac- 
tually increase  if  the  L-1011  program  is 
terminated.  Many  of  the  L-1011  workers 
could  be  employed  by  McDonnell  Doug- 
las, since  both  firms  have  their  main  as- 
sembly plants  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  In 
fact,  McDonnell  Douglas  has  already 
beg\m  hiring  Lockheed  workers  who  were 
laid  off  on  the  L-1011  program. 

Admittedly,  there  will  be  some  short 
term  transitional  problems  in  adjusting 
to  a  Lockheed  failure.  But  in  the  long 
run,  any  Job  loss  will  be  more  than  offset. 
Moreover,  if  the  L-1011  program  is 
proposed  up  with  temporary  Federal  sub- 
sidies, its  ultimate  demise  will  result  in 
the  loss  of  still  more  Jobs.  If  the  L-1011 


cannot  pass  the  test  of  the  maiket.  a 
Federal  loan  guarantee  will  not  aave  the 
Jobs  Involved. 

Despite  all  the  rhetoric  about  Jobs,  the 
real  beneficiaries  of  the  Lockheed  loctn 
guarantee  are  the  banks.  If  Lockheed  can 
be  propped  up  for  another  year  or  two. 
the  banks  stand  a  chance  of  collecting  on 
their  outstanding  loans.  Once  they  have 
their  m<»ey  back,  it  is  doubtful  the  banks 
will  shed  many  tears  for  the  Tri-Star 
workers  laid  off  because  of  inadequate 
market  demand.  Unless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  pre[>ared  to  provide  massive 
additional  subsidies  for  Lockheed,  the 
$250  million  loan  guarantee  cannot  save 
Jobs — it  csm  only  postpone  the  ultimate 
loss. 

All  the  economists  who  testified,  with- 
out exception,  stated  that  they  were 
against  the  legislation.  They  argiied  that 
it  would  not  save  Jobs.  They  argued  that 
we  have  a  finite  demand  for  the  airbus 
and  if  we  do  not  go  ahead  with  the 
L-1011.  that  demand  will  be  met  by  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas,  and  the  Jobs  will  go  to 
McDonnell  Doue^as. 

The  second  argument  frequently  used 
by  the  bill's  proponents  is  that  we  need 
to  save  Lockheed  in  order  to  preserve 
competition  in  the  aircraft  indxistry.  It 
is  alleged  that  Lockheed's  failure  would 

leave  the  field  to  only  one  company 

McDonnell  Douglas. 

Actually,  there  are  two  companies 
making  wide-bodied  Jets — Boeing  and 
Doueaas.  It  is  true  that  the  Boeing  747 
Ls  designed  for  longer  filghts  than  the 
DC-10  or  L-1011.  Nonetheless,  there  is  a 
considerable  overlap  between  the  two 
types  of  planes.  The  747  is  now  fiylng 
from  Washington,  D.C.  to  Atlanta,  which 
indicates  it  is  competitive  in  fiylng  short- 
er routes.  Moreover,  Boeing  has  a  short 
range  version  of  the  747  which  it  would 
surely  produce  if  Lockheed  left  the  fidd. 

Lockheed's  failure  would  not  reduce 
the  number  of  firms  already  in  the  com- 
mercial jet  field,  it  would  merely  fail  to 
add  a  new  one.  During  the  1960's  Boeing 
and  Douglas  supplied  95  percent  of  all 
commercial  Jets  sold.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  a  two  firm  industry  has  caused 
high  prices,  technological  stagnation,  or 
other  detrimental  effects  commonly  as- 
sociated with  monopoly,  or  that  the  mar- 
ket is  big  enough  to  support  a  three  firm 
Industry.  We  have  had  technological  ad- 
vances in  speed  and  safety,  and  air  fares 
have  not  gone  up,  they  have  gone  down. 

A  study  released  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  last  March  concludes 
that  there  are  too  many  firms  in  the  com- 
mercial Jet  field  competing  for  a  limited 
amount  of  business.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, no  firm  can  sell  enough  planes 
to  cover  its  costs.  As  a  result,  prices  will 
have  to  increase  and  these  higher  prices 
wiD  be  passed  on  to  the  traveling  public. 

Moreover,  there  is  too  much  financial 
strain  placed  on  the  airlines  in  attempt- 
ing to  absorb  the  cost  of  the  new  Jumbo 
Jets  which  are  being  pushed  by  the  three 
airplane  manufacturers. 

Mr.  President,  any  objective  observer 
must  think  we  are  out  of  oiu*  minds  to  be 
pressing  a  new  competitor  into  that  field. 
Because  of  this  financial  strain,  airline 
mergers  are  likely  to  increase  thus  re- 
ducing the  smiount  of  c<»npetition. 

Mr.  President,  one  can  pick  up  the 
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paper  and  read  about  the  fact  that  the 
airlines'  orders  are  being  canceled. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  TWA 
has  canceled  a  number  of  their  DC-10 
orders.  They  have  aimounced  that  they 
will  mothball  some  of  their  747's  this 
winter.  This  Is  the  kind  of  market  in 
ii^ch  we  should  not  by  Qovenunent  sub- 
sidy enable  another  producer  to  enter. 

Because  of  the  heavy  investment  re- 
quired, it  is  doubtful  that  two  firms  can 
make  any  money  in  the  intermediate 
range  wide-bodied  Jet  market.  We  do  not 
serve  the  cause  of  competition  by  prop- 
ping up  one  of  the  two  companies  with 
Government  subsidies.  This  was  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  Donald  Turner,  for- 
mer head  of  the  Antitrust  Division  and 
an  outstanding  authority  on  antitrust 
matters.  Other  scholars  agree  with  Tur- 
ner. In  fact,  the  administration  did  not 
produce  a  single  Independent  witness 
who  supported  the  Lockheed  bailout. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  an  overwhelm- 
ing case  has  been  made  against  the  Lock- 
heed bailout.  Our  vote  today  could  set  a 
precedent  for  years  to  come.  Once  we 
adopt  the  principle  that  the  Government 
will  not  permit  large  corporations  to  fail, 
we  have  lost  much  of  our  econ<xnic 
vitality. 

A  Lockheed  bankruptcy  does  not  mean 
the  firm  will  disappear  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  or  that  all  its  employees  will  be 
fired.  Bankruptcy  is  a  frightei^g  word 
It  connotes  total  liquidation.  But  in  re- 
ality, large  firms  are  never  liquidated, 
they  are  reorganized.  New  management  is 
brought  in  and  the  financial  stnicture  of 
the  company  is  improved. 

The  Penn  Central  is  actually  doing  bet- 
ter under  bankruptcy  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  assume  the  case  would  be  the 
same  for  Lockheed.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
defeat  the  Lockheed  bailout. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  country's 
small-  and  medium-size  businessmen  are 
looking  at  this  case.  We  shall  draw  the 
line  at  permitting  a  Lockheed  bailout. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  here 
is  a  firm  that  has  a  missile  plant  unen- 
cumbered and  impledged  that  they  can 
sell  for  $250  million.  They  can  raise 
money  by  issuing  convertible  debentures. 
They  have  a  substantial  amount  of  col- 
lateral that  is  impledged.  Yet,  we  are 
proposing  to  provide  a  guarantee  for 
them. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  this  would  be 
a  precedent  which,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
return  to  plague  Congress  for  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  enUUed  "The  Lock- 
heed Fund:  Rewarding  Inefficiency," 
printed    in    the    Washington    Post    on 


July  27,  1971,  and  an  article  entitled 
"Lockheed's  Trijet  Mailcet  Begins  to 
Crumble,"  printed  ta  Business  We^  of 
July  24. 1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tkb  Lockbxkd  Fund  :  Rtwaboin c  ImmcirNCT 
Its  clef  enden  have  long  admitted  that  there 
were  a  lot  of  tlilngg  wrong  with  capltallflm  aa 
an  economic  system.  But  It  Is  supposed  to 
have  one  overriding  virtue :  U  provides  strong 
IncentlTes  for  corporations  to  produce  effi- 
ciently. TTie  theory  is  that,  driven  by  the 
hope  of  profit  and  the  fear  of  failure,  capi- 
talists will  compete  fiercely  to  create  the  beat 
producta  with  the  least  waste.  The  most  ef- 
ficient will  be  rewtu'ded  with  great  gain  and 
the  least  efficient  will  be  weeded  out  through 
bankruptcy.  It  is  because  of  these  Incentives 
to  efficiency,  which  socialist  systems  seem 
una,ble  to  dupUcate,  that  we  are  urged  to  pay 
the  heavy  price  of  capitalism — the  Inequal- 
ities In  income,  the  bianan  agony  of  failure, 
the  ugly  materlallam,  and  the  neglect  of 
longer  run  public  values  Uke  the  preservation 
of  the  environment.  If  one  removes  these 
incentives  to  efficiency  one  removes  the  ma- 
jor argiimen.t  for  capitalism  as  a  system. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  grave 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  $2 
bUllon  loeji  guarantee  fund  for  major  cor- 
porations whose  failure  would  "seriously  and 
adversely  affect  the  economy  or  employment 
m  the  naUon  or  any  region  thereof."  Such  a 
fund  would  greatly  weaken  the  incentives  of 
major  corporaitlons  to  cut  waste  and  bold 
down  cosU.  Senator  James  Buckley  gave  voice 
to  our  doubts  last  week  when  he  said  that 
the  proposed  fund  "would  pioneer  a  form 
of  government  intervention  that  would  erode 
the  market  disciplines  required  by  a  healthy 
system  of  free  and  competitive  enterprise." 

Government  action  of  some  sort  may  well 
be  appropriate  in  the  Lockheed  situation. 
If  It  can  be  proved  that  the  government  mis- 
led Lockheed  or  that  government  mistakes 
were  responsible  for  a  portion  of  the  corpora- 
tion's cost  over- runs,  then  some  spedflc  re- 
lief for  Lockheed  may  be  in  order.  If  there 
are  effective  management  and  scientific  teams 
within  Lockheed  producing  items  essential 
to  the  national  security — such  as  the  Posei- 
don program,  for  example — then  the  govern- 
ment should  take  steps  to  preserve  these  parts 
of  the  company  Intact.  If  the  demise  of  Lock- 
heed would  produce  severe  local  unemploy- 
ment then  strong  efforts  should  be  made  to 
find  jobs  for  the  people  affected. 

But  none  of  these  specific  problems  for 
which  there  seem  to  be  specific  remedies 
justifies  a  general  measure  to  iise  public 
resources  to  prevent  bankruptcy  among  ma- 
jor corporations.  As  Senator  Buckley  so  well 
put  it: 

"If  the  inefficient  or  mismanaged  firm  is 
Insulated  from  the  free-market  pressures  that 
other  business  firms  must  face,  the  result  will 
be  that  scarce  economic  and  human  resources 
win  be  squandered  on  enterprises  whose  ac- 
tivities do  not  meet  the  standards  imposed 
by  the  marketplace — standards  which  have 
assured  us  of  the  efficiency  on  which  our 
industrial  supremacy  has  been  built." 

It  is  apparent,  despite  the  President's  at- 
tempt to  cover  up  a  family  quarrel,  that 
tliere  are  strong  misgivings  within  the  ad- 
ministration about  the  wisdom  of  rescuing 
Utckheed  by  setting  up  a  general  fund  for 
falling  giants.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
David  Packard,  who  oould  hardly  be  more 
versed  in  the  way»  of  big  corporations,  evi- 
dently prefers  specific  help  for  Lockheed  to 
the  more  general  guarantee  fund.  We  believe 
Mr.  Packard's  instincts  are  correct.  Indeed,  in 
moving  from  the  specific  to  the  general  the 
admlnlstratlOQ  moved  In  the  wrong  direction. 
A  wiser  course  would  be  to  return  to  the  par- 
ticular problem  posed  by  Lockheed  and  de- 
visa  a  package  of  measures  to  (l)   salvage 


tlioas  parti  of  Lockhsed  that  ais  botti  weU 
managMt  and  Important  to  ntLtiiwi^\  ascortty 
and  (2)  reduos  the  unemployment  sflscts  ot 
a  Trfickhesd  ooUapse.  Achlcrvlxig  thevs  objec- 
tives would  not  necessarily  tmidy  rescuing 
tha  satire  Lockheed  corporate  toUty  as  such. 
But  there  is  no  governmental  obligation  to 

do  that — for  Lockheed,  or  anybody  else >»mI 

there  are  persuasive  argumsnts  for  not  tak- 
ing on  any  such  obllgatloDs  as  a  matter  of 
pubUc  policy.  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  defend- 
ers of  free  enterprise  In  the  Oongraas  will 
heed  the  clear  call  ot  their  conservative  col- 
league and  the  muffled  protests  of  the  Dsputy 
Secretary  at  Defense  (who  seemed  for  a  whlls 
to  have  the  suj^xHt  ot  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense as  wM)  and  reject  a  proposal  so  antt- 
thettcal  to  baslo  principles  which  have  served 
us  pretty  weU  for  quite  a  long  period  of  tt^t 

LocKHSD'a  Tkuxr  ICabkkt  Bconra  to 
CaxntMLM 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Oorp.  this  week  was  fast 
approaching  two  cnucal  deadllnss: 

The  OongresBloaal  recess  In  early  August, 
before  «^lch  the  leglalat<»B  must  aj^rove  a 
loan  guarantee. 

An  Aug.  16  date  by  which  TTsos  World 
Airlines,  a  major  customar  for  the  lioubled 
L-1011  wld»-bodled  trijet  craft,  must  confirm 
a  letter  of  Intent  with  Oeneral  Electric  Otx 
for  engines  to  power  DC-lOs  that  would  r©- 
plaoe  the  44  L-Ioils  It  has  ocd««d. 

A  TWA  switch  to  the  Douglas  DCVIO  would 
sound  the  death  kneU  for  the  Ir-1011  by 
further  damaging  alrUne  confidence.  One  UjB. 
airline  prealdent  Is  already  comparing  buying 
the  financially  ailing  L-loil  to  buying  a  Stu- 
debaker  oar.  When  airlines  buy  Jets  that  cost 
$ie-mmion,  they  need  assurance  that  the 
plane  wUl  be  built,  developed,  and  improved 
for  as  long  as  30  years.  Lockheed  Is  counting 
on  meetings  with  the  preeldents  of  every 
major  airline  to  sell  such  assurances  as  soon 
as  Oongreas  guarantees  Its  loan. 

TIMDINO  BUiaiS 

Lockheed's  fate  as  a  viable  company  rides 
on  the  L-1011.  And  whether  the  government 
and  Lockheed's  M  bankers  ever  get  back  the 
•400-mllllon  already  advanced  and  the  addi- 
tional $aso-mllUcn  Lockheed  is  seeking  de- 
pends on  Lockheed's  abUity  to  sell  at  least  TI 
more  airplanes  than  the  178  it  has  coders  for. 
Only  103  of  these  are  considered  sold. 

Finding  buyers  is  an  eye -straining  Job. 
The  next  big  purchase  Is  likely  to  be  made 
by  AU-Nlppon  Airlines,  a  domesUc  Japanese 
carrier.  But  the  (Mtler  will  not  be  placed  un- 
tu  next  year,  and  All-Nippon  is  reported  to 
be  leaning  toward  a  short-range  version  of 
the  Boeing  747  rather  than  either  tnjet. 

Lockheed  has  high  hopes  that  British 
Europe«ui  Airways  will  buy  a  big  fieet  of  L- 
1011s  because  ttxey  are  powered  by  RoUs- 
Royce  engines  and  because  pressure  is  being 
brought  on  BEIA  by  the  British  government 
to  do  so.  But  BEA  has  run  into  the  dcddrums, 
and  Chairman  Henry  Marking  has  launched 
a  oost-cuttlng  campaign.  He  says:  "BEA  will 
not  reach  any  decision  for  a  while  on  buying 
airbus-type  aircraft." 

Even  if  BEA  were  to  buy  the  L-1011,  mh« 
would  not  immediately  repreeent  net  new 
orders.  A  British  consortium.  Air  Holdings, 
Ltd.,  previously  ordered  60  L-lOlls  for  resale. 
These  are  Included  In  the  178  on  Lockheed's 
books,  and  only  12  of  the  60  have  been 
sold  so  far.  If  BEA  were  to  buy  38  L-lOlla  or 
less,  the  planes  would  simply  come  out  of  the 
Air  Holdings  backlog. 

Of  big  U.S.  scheduled  carriers,  only  Branlff, 
Northeast,  Pan  Am,  and  Western  are  un- 
committed, and  Branlff  and  I^an  Am  order 
the  long-range,  wlde-bodled  trijet  that  only 
Douglas  is  making  at  present. 

MOKX  SNAGS 

Another  obstacle  is  that  Pan  Am  and  TWA 
are  t^Uklng  merger.  Because  Pan  Am  cannot 
use  the  I#-101 1,  a  merger  oould  persuade  TWA 
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to  ttrap  tt«  ontas  tat  tbm  X^-IOll.  By  chonitm 
tte  DO-10,  tlM  rHOlttnc  attUn*  ooald  um 
durarairt  wartooB  o<  tbm  aHB*  alipiana  for 
■taroft  •nd  kng  taanlB. 

IfacttiMrt.  in  dM|i»ire  nnancUa  troubto 
whlob  tt  bopw  nM>B«r  vn^  IMti^  vOl  Tdtov*. 
to  not  Ukrty  to  buy  anytlilnc.  and  Wt^mra't 
Vtopotmi  mtrgnr  irMh  ABMtloan,  •  DO-10 
oostooMr,  to  tietora  tba  Ohrfl  AmaoaxMm 
BoanL  "We  bavo  only  one  otooloe  now,  tli« 
DO-IO."  Wwtam  OhlmiMi  VnA  Benalncar 
told  tlM  OAB. 

Moet  of  the  major  Buropcan  alrilnea  baye 
already  order«d  the  DC-IO.  Iberia  and  TAP 
are  said  to  be  leaiUng  tbat  way.  Tbe  blggeat 
one  BO  far  uncommitted  1«  Air  France,  whlcb 
{^pears  likely  to  settle  on  a  mixed  fleet  of 
Boeing  7478  and  a  wlde-bodled  twin  Jet  oS 
European  manufacture,  tbe  A-300B. 

No  Soutb  American  airline  Is  considered 
ready  to  buy  wlde-bodled  trljeta  yet  except 
Varlg,  wblcb  reportedly  favon  tbe  DC-10. 
Among  tbe  African  llnee.  Air  Afrique  bas 
already  ordered  DC-lOs.  In  Asia,  Japan  Air 
Llnee  bas  been  sbopplng,  but  it  doee  not  seem 
disposed  toward  tbe  ir-lOll. 

DBAOOXNO 

Wltbout  a  family  of  airplanes.  Lockbeed — 
unlike  Boeing  and  McDonnell  Douglas— car- 
ries a  aeveiv  bandlcap.  It  bas  only  six  cus- 
tomer airlines,  excluding  tbe  two  leasing  oom- 
panles  and  Air  Holdings  in  contrast  to  Boe- 
ing's 29  customers  for  tbe  747  and  Douglas's 
19  for  tbe  DC-10.  Tbto  will  put  It  beblnd 
In  tbe  race  for  reorders. 

In  CX>ngieaBlonal  testimony,  Lockbeed 
Caialrman  Daniel  J.  Baugbton  earlier  bad 
upped  to  between  2S6  and  26S  tbe  nimvber 
of  L-lOlls  be  figures  tbe  company  would 
need  to  sell  In  order  to  break  even.  Many 
aircraft  manufacturing  specialists  scoff  at 
tbto  flgvire.  "Tbere's  no  way  he  can  break 
even  at  less  than  460  planes,"  says  one.  But 
asf'i"'1"g  Haugbton  to  right,  tbat  still  leaves 
Lockheed  with  at  least  77  more  planes  to  s^l 

Lockbeed  says  that  It  expects  to  sell  409 
planes  In  all.  It  estimates  that  there  to  a  mar- 
ket for  1,376  wlde-bodled  trljets  of  all  types, 
of  which  about  600  would  be  the  long-range 
version.  Lockheed's  claim  tbat  the  L-1011 
will  get  409  of  tbe  775  potential  orders  for 
short-range,  wlde-bodled  tnjets  In  competi- 
tion with  tbe  DC-10  to  based  on  pn>Jectlons 
tbat.  In  addition  to  178  orders  (vs.  233  for 
tbe  DC-10),  It  wUl  get: 

New  orders — 61  of  a  total  of  304  from  air- 
lines that  have  not  yet  selected  such  a  plane. 

Reorders — 73   from   original    L-lOll    cus- 
based  on  an  estimated  10%  annual 
grojlll^te  for  alrtlnes. 

-potential"  customers — 97  of  a  total 
of  126  planes  to  be  bought  by  a  group  tbat 
Includes  alrtlnes  aligned  with  Britain,  tour 
operators  who  favor  tbe  extra  seats  tbe  L- 
1011  would  offer,  and  airlines  with  a  long- 
term  customer  rriatlonsblp  with  Lockheed. 

IT  TWA,  tbe  moet  pressing  problem  child, 
stays  with  the  L-lOll — and  concern  over 
angering  the  Administration  reportedly  to 
what  bas  been  bedding  tbe  carrier  In  line  so 
far — tbe  L-lOll  program  will  continue,  as- 
suming tbe  loan  guarantee  to  passed.  But 
even  then,  tbe  airline  community  to  wonder- 
ing where  Lockbeed  will  find  tbe  77  more 
orders  It  needs  Just  to  break  even. 

Loekheed't  view  of  the  trijet  market.  L-1011 
orders 

Eastern SO 

TWA    44 

Delta  34 

Padflo  Southwest 6 

Air  Canada 19 

Air  Jamaica 3 

Air  Holdings 39 

Haas-Turner » 3* 

Air  Finance 8» 

Total  orders 178 


Lockheed'M  market  profectiotu 
AMlnes  tbat  have  not  yet  ordered  a 

trlJet  — - —    61 

•Alrtine  reorders 73 

"High-potential"  customers 97 

Total  orders  and  projections 409 

*  Purchase  for  resale  or  lease 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  oppooe 
this  scheme  to  have  the  American  tax- 
payers rescue  Lockheed  and  other  large 
corporatioos  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  misadvmttires.  I  do  so  for  eight 
basic  reasons: 

First,  this  proposed  legislation  will  not 
protect  the  Jobs  of  Lockheed  employees. 

The  supporters  of  this  legislation  ap- 
parently forget  that  there  is  an  Inelastic 
demand  for  aircraft  of  this  type.  There 
are  only  so  msmy  planes  which  the  air- 
lines, in  their  present  economic  state, 
and  in  view  of  their  present  load  factors, 
can  and  will  purchase.  In  March  of  this 
year  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  issued  a  Joint  study  on 
Civil  Aviation  Research  and  Envelop- 
ment policies  in  which  they  discussed  the 
problems  of  excess  capacity. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  Senate  a  por- 
tion of  that  report: 

Through  1966  and  1967,  tbe  airlines  or- 
dered enough  747*8,  L-lOll's.  and  DC-lO's  to 
launch  all  three  programs.  Competitive  pres- 
sures have  forced  many  air  carriers  Into  re- 
luctantly ordering  tbto  new  generation  of 
equipment  before  they  adequately  digested 
tbe   707'B.   DC-9,   737*8   and   DC-7's.    [Sic] 

Tbe  air  bus  market,  wblcb  could  probably 
support  one  manufacturer  in  comfort,  to  be- 
ing shared  between  Lockbeed  and  McDonnell 
Douglas,  both  of  whom  have  such  large  sums 
at  rtok  and  are  far  short  of  a  break-even 
level  of  sales. 

Furthermore,  there  to  considerable  overtop 
In  range  and  productivity  among  tbe  wlde- 
bodled  Jets  on  many  routes,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  the  trljets  at  apprecUbly  lower 
prices,  916  million  versus  923  million,  bas 
contributed  to  a  slowdown  of  747  sales. 

To  summarize  tbe  situation,  too,  many 
manufacturers  are  extensively  committed  to 
aircraft  wblcb  the  alrUnes  are  not  really 
ready  for,  either  flnanctolly  or  In  terms  of 
capacity.  Tbe  suppliers  and  users  appear  to 
have  overstlmulated  each  other,  and  tbe  re- 
sult to  disruption  and  financial  strain  to  both 
parties. 

All  of  the  loan  guarantees  in  the  world 
will  not  save  these  Jobs  if  the  Tri-Star 
cannot  be  sold.  £ither  in  reorganization 
or  out,  only  market  demand  will  ulti- 
mately determine  how  many  of  these  air- 
craft employees  can  be  kept  on  the  Job. 
Legislation  of  this  type  will  only  generate 
false  hope  on  the  part  of  Lockheed  em- 
ployees. 

The  artificial  stlmulati<m  of  Lockheed 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  may,  how- 
ever, result  in  a  deterioration  of  the  em- 
ployment picture  at  McDonnell  Douglas. 
On  July  22,  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp., 
issued  a  statement  saying  that  its  em- 
ployment and  the  employment  of  Its 
3,000  suppliers  could  vary  by  as  much  as 
20,000  by  March  of  1972  depending  on 
whether  or  not  the  Tri-Star  program 
cootinaea. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
release  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 


release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nkws  Fsom  MCDonnbx  DoxraLAS 
CospoaATiow 

8r.  Louis,  1971. — MoDonneQ  Douglas  Cor- 
poration said'  In  a  statament  Issued  today 
tbat  employment  generated  by  tbe  DO-10 
trl-Jet  program  for  the  company  and  Its 
three  thousand  suppliers  could  vary  by  as 
much  as  twenty  thousand  employes  by 
March  1972,  depending  on  whether  the 
Lockbeed  L-lOll  program  continues. 

The  company  statement  came  In  response 
to  news  queries  resulting  from  a  General 
Electric  press  release  Issued  Wednesday  wblcb 
projected  tbe  layoff  of  seven  thousand  of  Its 
personnel  and  cited,  as  one  factor,  tbat  sev- 
eral airlines  have  not  exercised  options  for 
the  DC-10  while  others  have  delayed  deci- 
sions to  buy  pending  an  improvement  In  the 
depressed  airline  Industry. 

McDonnell  Douglas  said  that  changes  In 
its  DC-10  order  book  had  torcwi  It  to  re- 
study  production  planning,  and  that  these 
conditions  presently  preclude  a  planned 
early  recall  and  hiring  program  Involving 
substantial  numbers  of  aerospace  workers 
now  on  layoff  status,  and  may  result  In  some 
additional  layoffs  In  the  future. 

'nie  company  said  It  would  reappraise  the 
situation  after  It  becomes  clear  whether  the 
L-lOll  program  will  continue.  According  to 
company  estimates  the  miniiniim  orders  It 
might  reasonably  expect  to  receive  If  tbe 
L-lOll  to  not  produced  would  generate  for 
McDonnell  Douglas  and  Its  three  thousand 
suppliers  a  level  of  employment  in  March 
1972  approximately  twenty  thousand  person- 
nel higher  than  to  now  anticipated, 
principally  in  California,  Arizona,  Texas. 
Oklahoma.  Missouri,  Minnesota.  Illlnoto, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  On- 
tario, Canada,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  In  many 
other  communities. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  with  this 
legislation  we  may  end  up  with  two  sick 
companies  instead  of  one. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  legislation 
will  have  the  effect  of  subsidizing  Jobs 
of  foreign  workers  making  Jet  engines, 
at  the  very  time  when  OE  is  laying  off 
7,000  of  its  employees  in  the  United 
States  and  Pratt  b  Whitney  has  cur- 
tailed its  emplojrment. 

This  measure  wUl  help  the  British 
Government  ke^  the  Rolls  workers  em- 
ployed in  Britain  while  OE  workers  are 
being  laid  off  in  America.  That  is  the 
employment  effect  of  this  legislation  and 
nothing  more. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corp..  recently 
shut  down  Its  Ohio  Works  in  Youngstown, 
the  second  largest  steel  plant  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  That  facility  would  not  be 
eligible  for  these  loans  because  the  cor- 
poration itself  is  in  sound  financial  con- 
dition. How  ironic  that  we  should  pretend 
to  be  saving  the  Jobs  of  foreign  workers 
and  workers  in  companies  which  have 
had  poor  management  and  do  nothing 
for  the  employees  of  GE,  United  States 
Steel,  and  other  corporations  which  are 
being  laid  off. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  this  bailout  may 
not  be  designed  so  much  to  save  the 
Jobs  of  Lockheed  employees  at  all,  as  to 
save  the  management,  stockholders,  and 
creditors. 

Second,  a  reorganization  of  Lockheed 
under  chapter  X  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
would  not  necessarily  result  in  layoffs, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Lockheed's 
top  management. 
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I  think  that  many  Senators  have  the 
impression ,'  that  a  reorganization  of 
Lockheed  «,'ould  eliminate  thousands  of 
jobs.  That  assumption  is  just  absolutely 
untrue.  In  fact,  reorganization  under 
chapter  X  might  have  a  very  therapeau- 
tlc  effect  upon  operations  at  Lockheed. 

Just  as  the  reorganization  of  Penn 
Central  did  not  result  in  major  unem- 
ployment, the  reorganization  of  Lock- 
heed would  not  mean  the  loss  of  jobs. 
It  is  the  number  of  Tri-Stars  which  can 
be  sold  which  will  determine  employ- 
ment levels,  either  in  reorganization  or 
out. 

The  history  of  reorganization  has 
shown  that  companies  can  and  do 
emerge  as  viable  enterprises,  where  there 
is  a  market  demand  for  their  goods  and 
services.  ScHne  of  America's  leading  cor- 
poraticns  have  emerged  successfully 
from  reorganization. 

Companies  which  have  successively 
undergone  reorganization  include 
RKO,  Paramount,  Fox,  Liggett  Drugs, 
the  Erie  Lackawanna  Railroad,  Mc- 
Crory.  Whelan  Drugs,  and  United  Cigar. 

The  free  enterprise  system  needs  both 
the  promise  of  profit  and  the  possibility 
of  bankruptcy  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
productivity. 

We  are  in  a  race  for  world  markets. 
Productivity  and  efficiency  are  the  keys 
to  that  race.  It  is,  Mr.  President,  a  race 
that  we  will  never  win  if  we  give  our 
companies  prizes  for  last  place. 

Third,  this  measure  is  not  needed  for 
our  natlOTial  defense.  Apparently,  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  boosters  of  this 
legislation  have  abandoned  that  claim. 
Secretary  Packard  has  testified  that 

Continuation  of  extotlng  programs  probably 
could  be  worked  out  sattofactorUy  with  a 
bankruptcy  receiver,  or  a  trustee  In  rew- 
ganlzatlon. 

No  doubt  he  is  well  aware  of  the  pres- 
sures that  may  be  generated  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  keep  Lockheed 
afloat  through  sweetheart  contracts,  so 
that  it  will  have  sufficient  cash  flow 
through  defense  procurement  to  pay 
off  the  guaranteed  loans. 

Fourth,  despite  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  these  loans  will  not  improve 
the  position  of  the  banks  which  have 
already  extended  credit  to  Lockheed. 
Prof.  Vern  Countryman  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  and  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  authorities  on  bankruptcy 
law.  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  follow- 
ing the  reasoning  of  these  bankers.  Sec. 
6(f)  (1)  of  S.  2308  provides  thatr- 

A  guarantee  agreement  made  imder  tbto 
Act  shall  contain  a  requirement  that  as  be- 
tween the  Board  and  the  lender,  the  Board 
shall  have  a  priority  with  respect  to.  and 
to  tbe  extent  of,  the  lender's  Interest  In  any 
collateral  securing  the  loan  and  any  earlier 
outstanding  loan. 

If  the  banks  are  going  to  extend  an 
additional  $250  million  in  credit  to 
Lockheed  that  credit  will  be  secured  by 
the  next  $250  million  of  Lockheed  assets. 
The  assets  at  the  top  of  the  priority  lad- 
der will  go  to  the  U.S.  Oovemment  in 
the  event  of  liquidation.  This  means  that 
the  banks  will  have  to  look  for  their  pro- 
tection to  the  lower  $250  million  in  assets 
which  are  precisely  the  same  assets  that 
CXVn 1810— Part  33 
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they  would  look  to  in  the  event  that  there 
were  no  Federal  guarantee  at  all. 

The  question  is  thus  posed  as  to  why 
the  banks  are  beating  the  drums  for  the 
Federal  guarantee?  An  answer  suggests 
itself.  The  banking  system  has  advanced 
more  than  $8  billion  to  the  aerospace  and 
airline  industries.  In  this  context,  the 
banks  may  be  hoping  to  enlarge  the  Fed- 
eral presence  in  the  aerospace  industry 
so  that  they  can  have  a  strong  prece- 
dent for  taxi>ayer  bailout  In  the  event 
that  their  loans  prove  to  be  shaky. 

The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
bankers  is  commendable  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  own  stockholders.  It  is 
of  questionable  wisdom  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Fifth,  even  if  these  guarantees  are 
made,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  Lock- 
heed will  have  to  return  to  the  well.  The 
company  has  based  its  position  on  an 
estimate  that  it  can  recover  its  initial 
investment  and  projection  costs  by  sell- 
ing only  195  to  205  Tri-Star  jets.  This 
rosy  projection  is  of  questionable  value. 
An  independent  study  made  in  May  1970 
by  the  Office  of  Systems  Analysis  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  con- 
cludes that  Lockheed  must  sell  at  least 
390  Trl-Stars  before  it  can  break  even. 
Even  more  ominous,  the  DOD  study  proj- 
ects that  if  Lockheed  only  sells  252  Tri- 
Stars,  Lockheed  would  lose  $535  million, 
which  is  over  double  the  net  worth  of 
that  corporation.  In  other  words,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  1970  study  con- 
cluded that  if  Lockheed  sells  50  planes 
more  than  its  own  estimate,  it  will  still 
face  ruinous  financial  losses. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  Lockheed's 
estimate  of  the  airbus  market  over  the 
next  decade  Is  60  percent  greater  than 
that  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Mr.  Willard  F.  Rockwell.  Jr..  r.hnimmn 
of  the  board  of  North  American  Rockwell 
Corp.,  has  said  that  his  company  would 
be  Interested  in  taking  over  Lockheed 
if  Lockheed  were  forced  into  bankruptcy. 
He  added,  however,  that  North  American 
would  not  be  interested  in  continuing  the 
Tri-Star  project  which  he  said  "has  got 
to  go  down  the  drain." 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Rockwell 
Voices  Interest  in  Takeover  of  Lock- 
heed," which  appeared  in  the  June  18, 
1971  issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  to- 
gether with  an  article  published  in  the 
Economist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Ftom  the  Washington  Poet.  June  18.  1971] 
Rockwell  Voicks  iNiaaisx  in  Takbotb  or 

LoCKBKKD 

Willard  F.  Rockwell,  Jr..  (dialzman  and 
chief  executive  oOoer  of  North  American 
Rockwell  Corp.,  said  Wednesday  that  hto 
company  would  be  keenly  Interested  In  a 
takeover  of  tbe  alUng  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Coip.  If  Lockheed  were  forced  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

However,  he  added  that  North  American 
would  not  be  Interested  in  continuing  the 
Lockheed  L-1011  Jumbo  Jet  commerclsU  air- 
liner project.  whl<ai.  •'has  got  to  go  down  the 
drain,"  he  said. 

He  indicated  some  sort  of  Lockheed  re- 
ceivership as  Inevitable  and  said  that  even 


If  Lockheed  got  Its  requested  93S0  million 
loan  guarantee  more  money  would  be  needed 
later  to  complete  tbe  L-IOII  project. 

RockweU  said  he  had  been  saying  for  a  loog 
time  that  oonsoUdatlons  Were  necessary  In 
the  defense-awospaoe  Industry  and  be  re- 
peatedly quoted  David  Packard.  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  In  hto  Senate  testimony 
last  week  that  there  were  too  many  aerosoaoe 
companies  In  extotence.  — 1~~- 

Rockwell  said  that  North  American  Rock- 
weU held  merger  talks  with  Lockheed  a  ymar 
ago.  ' 

Of  the  9250  million  loan  guarantee  for 
Lockbeed,  RockweU  said  "the  guarantee  to 
really  only  the  first  go  and  they're  going  to 
need  more  money  after  tbat"  and  that 
they're  stUl  going  to  "lose  theb-  shirts."  on 
tbe  project.  "The  only  way  tbat  Lockheed 
could  conceivably  break  even  on  the  project " 
he  added,  "to  by  getting  the  entire  markat  lor 
tbe  airbus,"  estimated  at  300. 

[From  the  Economist.  June  18, 1971] 

Ir  W«  OoAaAMm  thb  TaisrAa, 

Can    Yot7    Sxll    It? 

Behind  tbe  poUtlcal  smokescreen,  the 
American  Congress  to  worried  about  much 
the  same  two  aspects  of  tbe  Lockheed  com- 
pany's finances  that  have  troubled  tbe  Brlttob 
Government.  Tbto  came  out  very  plainly  in 
tbe  first  few  stormy  days  of  the  Senate  debate 
over  whether  to  guarantee  tbe  92S0  miUlon 
loan  Lockbeed  needs  to  stay  out  ot  bank- 
ruptcy. Tbere  are  real  doubts  about  whether 
It  to  enough  to  see  the  company  tbrourti 
Calculations  about  Lockheed's  cash  flow  par- 
ticularly If  some  airlines  ask  for  deliveries  to 
be  stretched  out  to  1973  and  1974,  suggest 
that  it  could  be  another  four  years  before 
Lockbeed  starts  getting  In  more  money  than 
it  to  paying  out.  In  tbat  case,  even  with  an- 
other  9100  million  from  customer  airlines,  the 
company  will  be  back  asking  for  more. 

Some  pessimistic  estimates  made  In  New 
Tork  consider  tbat  Lockheed  will  need  at 
least  a  further  9600  million  to  see  It  over 
tbe  bump.  Tbto  to  not,  of  course,  what  tbe 
Lockheed  board  to  saying;  tbe  company  bas 
maintained  aU  along  that  its  needs  were 
pltohed  at  9350  million  (9350  mllUon  guaran- 
teed by  Congress,  9100  mUlion  from  the  alr- 
Unes) In  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  there 
would  be  no  need  for  further  financing,  and 
the  sum  Includes  a  9100  mlUlon  contingency 
margin  anyway.  To  which  other  aircraft  man- 
ufacturers would  answer  that,  if  this  to  the 
case,  Lockheed  to  a  great  deal  cleverer  than 
they. 

Lockheed  can  probably  talk  Itself  out  of 
the  corner  as  it  has  talked  Its^f  out  of  others 
In  the  past,  provided  the  company  convinces 
Congress  that  the  Trtstar  alrUner  wUl  In  the 
end  seU  In  quantity  and  that  proflu  wlU  ulti- 
mately be  made  out  of  it.  Tbto  to  much 
harder  to  demonstrate.  How  many  Trtotars 
does  Lockbeed  need  to  sell  before  the  com- 
pany breaks  even?  The  company  told  tbe  Sen- 
ate committee  "about  300."  Mr.  David  Pack- 
ard, deputy  defence  secretary,  said  300.  The 
auditors  who  prepared  a  paper  for  tbe  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  merely 
said  tbat  "orders  for  a  substantial  number  of 
additional  aircraft  are  required  to  cover  aU 
programme  coats." 

Nationally.  Lockheed  has  sc^d  139  Trtotars 
(but  34  of  these  are  booked  to  Air  Holdings, 
and  have  yet  to  be  bought  by  any  airline) 
with  options  on  another  39.  Tbto  coiiq>ai«s 
with  126  firm  orders  and  88  options  for  tbe 
compatlng,  and  so  far  trouUe-free,  McDon- 
naU-Do\iglas  DC  10.  But  the  market  has 
turned  very  sticky.  There  have  been  slasable 
oanotilatlons  of  DC  10s;  and  no  Lockheed 
order  can  be  considered  firm  until  new  and 
legally  binding  contracts  have  been  signed. 
Most  citstomers  have  renewed  their  options 
pending  new  negotlfttloDs,  but  the  Cana- 
dians have  been  markedly  reluctant  to  do  ao. 
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Air  OftiuuU  baa  sevenl  tlmee  p<»t]>on«d  » 
decision;  Its  final  answer  «m  ezpoctad  on 
Thursday  o(  this  w«ek,  but  was  put  off  "In- 
definlteiT"— i.e.  untU  It  U  clear  what  Con- 
greas  will  do.  Tills  la  Just  one  step  better 
tban  outright  eancdlatlon.  Because  there  Is 
only  •  limited  amoont  ot  growth  in  the  Rolls- 
Boyee  R8  211  engine,  tbere  Is  also  only  a 
limited  amount  o(  stretch  In  the  Trlatar.  and 
Lockheed  la  not  going  to  be  able  to  offer  as 
naany  different  ▼anions  as  McOonnell-Doug- 
las  can  of  DC  lOe.  AU  of  this  makes  Its  abUlty 
even  to  double  Its  present  cedar  book  a  matter 
al  conjecture.  To  treble  it  In  the  foreeeeaWe 
future,  glran  the  state  of  the  medium-range 
Jet  market,  \oolka  out  of  the  question.  What 
Mr.  David  Packard  was  therefore  aaylng  Is 
that  liockheed  la  unlikely,  on  his  calculation, 
to  aee  Ita  money  back. 

Mr.  TAPT.  In  this  factual  context  It  Is 
dubious  to  suggest  that  this  guarantee 
scheme  can  save  jobs  and  create  a 
healthy  corporatUm. 

Sixth,  the  Lockheed  management 
brought  cm  its  own  dliflculties  by  select- 
ing a  "paper"  engine  from  RoUs-Boyoe. 
When  the  hypothetical  cost  savings  from 
the  Rolls  turbine  blades  never  material- 
ized, the  Increased  costs  sank  that  com- 
pany and  Increased  the  pressures  on 
Lockheed.  Had  Lockheed  purchased  its 
engines  from  an  American  producer  and 
ther^y  Increased  American  employ- 
ment, about  which  the  Lockheed  man- 
agement now  expresses  such  grievous 
c<mcem,  Lockheed  could  have  avoided 
many  of  its  present  difficulties. 

Unfortunately,  the  management  blun- 
ders at  Lockheed  were  not  limited  to  the 
Rolls-Royce  fiasco.  A  former  Lock- 
lued  assistant  division  manager  has  of- 
fered voluminous  documentary  evidence 
revealing  wasteful  procedures  and  lax 
practices.  As  reported  in  the  Washington 
PostonJuly  18. 1971: 

A  Burvey  of  S  C-6As  showed  that  from 
65%  to  87%  of  the  parts  issued,  and  pre- 
mmably  Installed  before  final  assembly.  In 
the  month  ending  April  8, 1970.  were  reported 


A  considerable  part  of  the  $2  billion 
In  cost  over-runs  on  the  C-5A  project 
seem  to  have  been  directly  related  to  In- 
adequate quality  control  practices  at 
Lockheed. 

Tiyb  <in^TiHRi  community  has  become 
acutely  aware  of  the  management  per- 
formance at  Lockheed.  Forbes  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1971.  printed  a  chart  mtltled 
"Aerospace  ft  Defense:  Yardsticks  of 
Management  Performance."  On  this 
chart  Lockheed  was  below  the  industry 
median  In  each  of  the  five  categories 
listed.  McDonnell  Douglas  by  contrast 
was  ahead  of  the  median  average  in  four 
of  the  five  categorieB. 

If  performance  such  as  this  is  en- 
couraged. America  will  surely  lose  the 
productivity  race  with  foreign  competi- 
tors. Unless  we  weed  out  the  unproduc- 
tive and  the  inefficient.  American  indus- 
try will  not  long  retain  its  dominant  po- 
siticm  in  world  trade. 

Seventh.  This  measure  would  further 
erode  the  control  of  the  Congress  over 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  dollars.  Let 
no  one  misimderstand  the  effect  of  this 
legislatioD.  It  would  entirely  circumvent 
the  i4>proprlatlQns  process  by  not  requir- 
ing any  action  whatever  by  the  appro- 
priations committees  of  the  Congress. 

Eighth.  In  the  case  of  Lockheed  it 


hardly  seems  reasonable  to  ask  the 
American  taxpayer  4»  guarantee  the  $250 
milllan  lofui  in  question,  even  if  such  a 
sum  would  provide  sufficient  to  rescue 
that  troubled  concern  tnan  its  flnn.nt'ift^ 
difficulties. 

If  Lockheed  and  their  creditors  feel 
they  must  find  a  gxiarantor  for  their 
loan  they  should  look  to  the  British  Oov- 
emment  rather  than  the  American  Oov- 
emment. 

Had  the  British  Oovemment,  after  en- 
tering the  engine  business,  lived  up  to  the 
original  provisions  of  the  Rolls-Royce 
contract  with  Lockheed  and  advanced 
the  necessary  late  delivery  payments, 
there  would  be  no  need  now  to  ask  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Lockheed.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  Senate  that  this  fact  is  widdy  recog- 
nized, even  in  Britain. 

After  the  Heath  government  repudi- 
ated responsibility  for  the  RB-211  last 
winter,  opposition  leaders  were  quick  to 
denounce  the  action  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Ih  an  emergency  debate  in 
that  body,  Anthony  Wedgwood  Benn, 
Minister  of  Technology,  in  the  former 
labor  govemment,  accused  the  Tories  of 
defaulting  on  the  American  company. 
He  said: 

There  must  be  a  quick  and  honorable 
settlement  with  Lockheed  for,  of  courae,  the 
RB-211  U  still  the  future  of  the  Rolls 
Royoe  Company,  whether  under  private  or 
public  ownanb^). 

Jeremy  Thorpe,  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  suggested  that  the  British  Govem- 
ment had  reneged  on  its  responsibilities 
and  said  the  engine  should  be  continued 
to  discharge  a  "moral  obligation"  and  to 
restore  his  country's  commercial  credi- 
bility. 

In  and  article  for  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  financial  writer  Anthony  Har- 
ris denounced  Britain's  handling  of  the 
Lockheed  matter  as  "blind  stupidity," 
and  called  on  his  govemment  to  make  a 
"genuinely  generous"  offer  of  support  for 
the  RoUs/Lockheed  project. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Insert  In 
the  Recoko  this  March  13,  Guardian 
article  and  a  related  story  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 8  issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoto, 
as  follows: 

EooMoidcs  or  THK  Ddst-Bowl 

The  alarming  thing  about  this  Oovem- 
ment Is  not  so  much  Its  malice  as  Its  blind 
stupidity.  The  damage  which  Is  Intended  is 
painful,  but  may  prove  salutary  In  the  end: 
In  any  case,  we  were  warned.  The  damage 
that  Is  not  even  Intended  is  harder  to  forgive. 
The  first  victim  of  this  blundering  is  likely 
to  be  the  British  aerospace  Industry. 

The  occasion  of  this  outburst  is  the  so- 
called  "offer"  which  has  been  made  to  Lock- 
heed to  save  the  RB-ail  project. 

The  Oovemment  has  offered  to  put  up  £00 
millions  to  launch  a  Joint  project  to  develop 
and  build  the  engine.  The  Oovemment  and 
Ita  faithful  clique  of  commentators  seem  to 
think  this  Is  a  generous  geeiture  of  faith  in 
the  project :  yet  what  It  means  in  fact  is  that 
the  Oovemment  does  not  care  two  hoota 
whether  it  goes  on  or  dlee. 

This  Is  so  because — as  I  will  show  In  a  little 
more  detail  below — the  sum  which  the  Oov- 
emment has  "offered"  is  money  which  will 
have  to  be  spent  either  way — whether  the 
project  goes  ahead  or  Is  closed  down. 

When  m  the  ordinary  course  of  business 


we  find  a  man  prepared  to  pay  as  much  for 
one  thing — a  car  or  a  house,  or  a  bualnaaa— 
as  for  another,  we  conclude  that  he  aeea  UtUa 
to  choose  between  them.  So  if  the  Oov«m- 
mant  Is  not  prepared  to  spend  more  to  keep 
the  R&-211  going  than  to  shut  It  down,  this 
shows  Indifference  about  whether  It  goes  or 
not. 

The  neceasary  simis  can  now  be  done  with 
some  confidence. 

The  Oovemment  has  offered  to  put  up  £00 
millions  towards  the  balance  of  launching 
costs  of  the  RB-211.  In  fact,  the  offer  Is  leaa 
than  this,  because  the  price  demanded  for 
production  englnea — nearly  £500.000  each 
Instead  of  the  £350,000  contract  price — In- 
cludes a  "levy"  to  recover  some  of  the  £47 
millions  of  Oovemment  money  which  Is  al- 
ready Invested  in  the  project 

Let  us  assume  that  this  levy  brings  In  £10 
millions:  then  the  Oovemment  would  be  £50 
mllUons  out  of  pocket  when  the  Trl-Star 
oontracC  was  complete.  Thla  might  or  might 
not  be  recouped  out  of  the  profits  the  engine 
might  make  on  future  sales.  The  txaxi.  of  £50 
mllUons  Is  the  mATimum  loes. 

The  costs  of  ending  the  project  are  not 
quite  so  easy  to  estimate,  but  one  can  get 
quite  near.  On  the  Oovemmenfa  own 
admission,  some  40,000  redundtmcles  would 
be  caused. 

The  bulk  of  redundancy  money,  even  where 
the  employer  is  solvent,  comes  from  public 
funds:  the  total  Involved  here  Is  likely  to 
be  about  £1,000  for  each  man.  or  40  millions. 
Let  us  conservatively  cut  It  down  to  £30 
millions,  of  which  £20  millions  comes  from 
public  funds  and  £10  millions  from  private 
employera.  The  private  enterprise  contri- 
bution Is  a  charge  on  profits,  so  the  Oovem- 
ment loaea  corporation  tax  on  the  sum.  The 
total  cost  to  public  funds:  £24.25  mllUons. 

Once  the  men  are  dismissed,  they  are  en- 
titled to  unemployment  benefit:  these  are 
highly  skilled  men.  and  their  wage-related 
benefit  Is  Ukely  to  average  at  least  £20  a 
week.  So  there  Is  a  running  charge  of 
£800,000  a  week  on  public  funds. 

The  loss  of  Income  tax  on  their  tftmlpgt 
must  cost  the  revenue  another  £160.000  a 
week  (this  impUes  an  average  tax  liability  of 
10  per  cent,  which  Is  on  the  low  aids) .  So  the 
Initial  £24.6  millions  will  go  on  mounting  at 
nearly  £1  million  a  week  untU  alternative 
Jobs  are  f  otmd. 

How  long  wlU  It  take  them  to  find  Jobsf 
If  the  economy  was  booming,  then  this 
skilled  workforce  might  be  absorbed  In  a  few 
weeks.  But  In  fact,  unemployment  Is  already 
rising  fast,  and  engineering  ordera  for  horns 
and  export  have  fallen  alarmingly.  Machine 
tool  orders,  for  szampls,  are  down  by  42  per 
cent. 

There  U  Uttle  sign  that  Ubour  shortage  U 
any  constraint  on  engineering  employera  at 
the  moment — ^let  alone  In  Derby  and  In  Soot- 
land,  where  the  redimdancles  will  occur.  On 
top  of  this,  the  decline  in  power  Investment 
Is  Ukely  to  cause  further  unemployment. 

Even  last  October — the  last  month  for 
which  fuU  analysis  seems  to  be  available — 
one  third  of  aU  men  out  of  work  had  been 
unemployed  for  six  months  or  more,  and 
that  figrire  must  now  be  getting  rapidly 
worse.  Of  these,  more  than  half  had  been  out 
of  work  for  more  than  a  year.  (Not  many  of 
these  are  "nnemployables" :  the  number  of 
long-term  unemployed  has  doubled  since  the 
height  of  the  WUson  squeeze  in  1967.) 

In  the  light  of  all  this.  It  would  appear 
highly  optimistic  to  asstune  that  the  40,000 
would  find  work  in  an  average  of  three 
months,  and  probably  stUl  optimistic  to  put 
It  at  six  months. 

ThU  wotild  only  be  Invalid  If  the  Oovem- 
ment is  planning  such  a  reflation  on  March 
30  that  present  trends  would  be  reversed: 
since  the  National  Institute  calculates  that  it 
wotild  take  £500  mUUons  of  help  from  the 
Budget  simply  to  arrest  the  deellns,  this  does 
not  seem  Ukely. 
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So  at  nearly  £1  million  a  wsek.  the  period 
of  unemployment  Is  going  to  cost  the  revenue 
something  between  12  mllUons  and  24  mll- 
Uons. 

Add  together  these  direct  conssquences 
alone,  and  we  get  a  total  of  £36.26  mlUlons 
and  £48  J6  mllUons  to  set  against  the  net  oon- 
trlbutlon  offered  of  £60  millions. 

We  have  stUl  taken  no  account  of  profit  lost 
by  RB-211  suboontractora.  and  the  probabil- 
ity seen  by  the  Bolla-Royce  creditors  that  the 
cancellation  of  the  project  wlU  produce  not 
Just  more  redundancies,  but  a  vrave  of  bank- 
ruptcies, which  would  again  result  In  losa  of 
revenue  and  charges  on  wAfare  funds.  That 
is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  the  Oovem- 
ment is  offering  nothing. 

When  the  RoUs-Royce  bungle  started,  we 
argued  In  this  newspaper  that  the  Oovem- 
ment had  faUed  to  do  s\mis  of  this  kind, 
measuring  the  cost  of  one  alternative  against 
another,  and  had  faUed  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  renegotiating  the  contract:  events 
have  proved  that  this  InterpreteUon  was  cor- 
rect. 

Now.  however,  the  sums  must  have  been 
done.  The  Cabinet  has  studied  a  paper  spell- 
mg  out  the  consequences  of  shutting  down 
the  RB-211 :  It  has  accurate  estimates  for  the 
costs  guessed  here.  It  Is  pretty  clear  that 
these  estimates  led  to  a  change  of  poUcy,  and 
the  Cabinet  decided  to  have  a  real  try  at 
saving  the  project. 

Why,  then.  Is  the  backing  offered  no  more 
than  the  probable  cost  of  shutting  down? 
The  most  hopeful  Interpretation  Is  t>M  they 
are  bluffing,  and  are  prepared  to  offer  more 
generous  backing  to  secure  agreement.  There 
is,  unhappUy,  nothing  in  the  pnssnt  briefing 
from  WhitehaU  to  encourage  this  idea,  but 
that  too  might  be  part  of  the  Oovemment's 
negotiating  game.  Otherwise,  what  are  they 
playing  at? 

It  Is  apparently  reliably  reported  that  the 
experts  b^eve  that  the  RB-211  and  Its  d»- 
nvatlves  wottld  have  a  commercial  life  of  up 
to  30  years:  It  Is  widely  agreed  that  If  RoUs- 
Royce  backs  out  of  this  one.  It  is  out  of  the 
big  Jet  businssa. 

What  is  at  stake  U  not  Just  the  Trl-Star 
contract,  but  the  most  attractive  asset  that 
Rolls-Royce  would  have  to  bring  to  a  Euro- 
pean Jet  consortium,  not  to  mention  a  con- 
trlbuUon  of  about  £260  mllUons  to  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  on  the  TTl-Star  contract 
alone.  It  must  surely  be  worth  something  to 
have  theae  benefits  rather  than  not  havhw 
them. 

If  the  Oovemment  means  what  It  saya,  and 
la  not  prepared  to  pay  for  these  beneflta.  It 
means  either  that  it  values  them  at  nothliog. 
or  that  it  StUl  has  not  grasped  the  principle 
behind  a  decision  of  thla  kind. 

The  Cabinet  has  reluctantly  aooepted  that 
It  cannot  ahrug  off  thla  disaster  at  no  cost, 
but  still  insists  on  coating  Its  support  for  the 
RB-211  as  a  groea  figure,  not  as  the  net  rum 
required  to  save  the  project  rather  than 
acrap  it.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  would  be 
throwing  away  the  RB-211  for  nothing. 

Of  courae,  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
The  real  risk  in  the  present  situation  la  that 
the  Oovemment  might  provide  effective 
backing  for  the  RB-211,  only  to  find  that 
within  a  few  months  the  only  present  cus- 
tomer for  the  engine  Is  bankrupt.  The  risk 
that  a  Lockheed  bankruptcy  might  destroy 
the  RB-211  was  clear  and  niarTT^ir^g  for 
months  before  Rolls-Royce  failed. 

It  U  reasonable,  then,  that  the  Oovem- 
ment should  ask  for  some  guarantee  of  Look* 
heed's  future  before  committing  Itself  to 
support  the  RB-211  (although  It  Is  not  rea- 
•onable  to  ask  Mr.  Daniel  Haughton  for  such 
a  guarantee) . 

This  Is  essentially  a  Oovemment-to-Oov- 
emment  matter,  and  there  Is  depresslngly 
Uttle  sign  that  the  United  States  Oovemment 
wui  play.  If  it  does,  it  may  weU  be  on  the 
oaala  of  converting  the  TMStar  to  an  Amerl- 
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can  engine,  and  thus  aparlng  ths  American 
balance  of  payments. 

The  only  ooimter-arguments  are  Anglo- 
American  goodwlU,  and  an  attempt  to  make 
sure  that  an  RB-ail  solution  for  the  THBtar 
is  chei4>er  than  any  other  way  of  aavlnc 
Lockheed. 

GoodwlU  on  this  subject  Is  already  dan- 
gerously eroded  by  ths  bungling  which  has 
marked  the  whole  affair  so  far — ^the  bad  legal 
advice,  the  faUure  to  hold  frank  consulta- 
tions at  the  right  time,  and  the  appearance 
of  maanneaa  and  of  attempted  blackmaU. 

It  might  be  restored  by  a  genuinely  gen- 
erous offer  of  atyiport — and  such  an  offer 
might  also  ensure  that  the  RB-Sll  solution 
was  eoonomlcaUy  attractive.  An  offer  to  put 
up  another  £60  mllllona  on  top  of  the  aum 
thait  WlU  have  to  be  apent  on  winding  up 
would  probably  be  enough  to  do  both  txl^s, 
and  In  addition  it  would  ahow  a  genuine 
concern  with  Britain's  commercial  reputa- 
tion. 

Surely  it  la  worth  a  try:  and  surely,  too. 
£50  mlUions  spent  In  this  way  on  a  sucosssful 
project  woiUd  provide  better  value  for  money 
than  most  aerospace  Investments. 

It  would  StUl  be  a  long  shot,  becaxise  of  the 
difficulty  of  assuring  a  future  for  Lockheed: 
but  If  the  attempt  faUed,  it  would  at  least  be 
fairly  clear  who  was  to  blame,  and  also  clear 
that  the  Oovemment  had  learned  something 
from  a  vile  experience. 

As  It  Is.  It  seems  Ukely  thait  Mr.  Heath  wlU 
show  what  is  his  characteristic  reaction  to 
any  challenge,  and  put  on  a  dlqday  of 
"toughness"  for  its  own  sake. 

The  blow  to  the  aerospace  Industry  wlU  be 
bitter,  but  may  be  unavoidable:  whait  wIU 
be  far  more  depressing  wlU  be  to  realise  that 
the  Oovemment  still  does  not  understand 
how  to  analyse  such  major  problems. 

If  that  is  80,  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  before  Britain  opts  out  of  >nfit.)MT  bit  of 
the  future  because  it  has  a  Oovemment 
which  cannot  aee  the  difference  between  cur- 
rent spending  and  Investment. 

It  WlU  be  like  an  Improvident  farmer  who 
refuses  to  condition  or  protect  his  soU  in 
the  name  of  "economy,"  thereby  practising 
the  economics  of  the  dust-bowl. 

OppoaiTioir  Uboks  That  Bsitain  CONnNxn 

WOBK  OH  AlBBTTS  XlfOIIfK 

(By  John  M.  Lee) 

LoMDOK. — ^The  Conservative  Government 
came  under  praasure  from  the  Opposition  to- 
day to  continue  the  costly  Jet  engine  that 
Rolls-Royce.  Ltd..  was  developing  for  the 
Lockheed  Corporation's  Triatar  airbus. 

It  was  the  huge,  unforeseen  costs  of  the 
RB-211  engine  that  drove  Rolls  Into  bank- 
ruptcy last  week.  The  Govenmient  has  de- 
cided to  continue  RoUs's  other  aeroengine 
projects  imder  public  ownership.  But  it  has 
repudiated  req>ODslblUty  for  the  RB-211  and 
left  Its  future  In  doubt. 

The  uncertainty  has  raised  severe  problema 
for  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  the 
big  United  BUtes  defense  contractor,  which 
has  major  financial  problems  of  Its  own. 


SnU.  THX  PUYUKX 

In  an  emergency  debate  In  the  House  of 
Commons.  Anthony  Wedgwood  Benn,  Minis- 
ter of  Technology  in  the  former  Labor  Gov- 
emment, accused  the  Tories  of  defaulting  on 

the  Amarlffun  tymip^py 

"There  muat  be  a  quick  and  honorable  set- 
Uement  with  Lockheed,"  he  said,  "for  of 
oourss.  the  RB-211  U  stUl  the  futiire  of  the 
Rcdls-Royos  company  whether  under  private 
or  pubUc  ownership." 

Jeremy  Thorpe,  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
auggeatlng  that  Britain  had  reneged  on  her 
reqjwnslblUtlaa.  aald  the  engine  should  be 
continued  to  dlaeharge  a  "moral  obligation" 
and  to  restore  this  country's  commercial 
credlbUlty. 


Enoch  Pow^.  the  right-wing  OonservaUve 
member  of  Parliament,  condemned  the  Gov- 
ernment's stand,  aaylng  that  It  was  an  ex- 
traordinary proposition  that  state  ownsnhlp 
had  become  "the  natural  Instrumsnt.  the 
chosen  method,  for  restoring  unprofitable 
assets  to  profitablUty." 

However.  Anthony  Barber.  ChanoeUor  of 
the  Exchequer,  was  undaunted  by  the  attacks 
and  realBrmsd  the  Government's  position  by 
saying.  "If  the  project  Is  to  continue,  thsrs 
must  be  a  competsly  new  arrangement." 

Mr.  Barber  said  that  Presldsnt  Nixon  toid 
Prime  Minister  Heath  In  a  telephone  conver- 
sation last  week  that  the  United  States  was 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  Brltlab  Gov- 
emment and  Lockheed  In  exploring  the  fu- 
ture of  the  RB-211. 

AS8I8TAMCX     NXCX8SAKT 

The  ImpUcatlon  Is  that  If  Lockheed  stlU 
wants  the  engine,  as  Is  generaUy  beUeved. 
It  WlU  have  to  reduce  or  forgo  ttie  en%t><.<ai 
penalties  payable  for  non-fulfillment  of  the 
contract.  In  addition,  substantial  financial 
assistance  from  British  and  American 
sources  would  have  to  be  forthcoming. 

However,  the  chances  of  arranging  such  a 
deal  appear  slim.  One  consideration  men- 
tioned here  Is  that  Washington  would  prob- 
ably be  unwUllng  to  finawwy  engine  work  for 
a  foreign  company  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  aerospace  industry  U  plagued  by  im- 
employment. 

Mr.  Barber  told  the  House  that  RolU  would 
have  been  subject  to  financial  penalties  of 
•120-mllllon  If  it  had  ddlvered  the  engines 
six  months  late.  DeUverles  had  been  sched- 
uled to  begin  next  November  but  a  delay  of 
six  to  12  months  was  forecast  last  week. 

He  also  recaUed  that  deveIoi»nent  cosU 
for  the  engine,  orlglnaUy  estimated  at  $156- 
mUUon  In  1967-68.  had  risen  to  •S24-mlUlon 
by  last  November,  and  MOe-mllUon  by  last 
month. 

The  cost  of  each  of  the  640  engines  on  or» 
der  at  a  fixed  price  of  •840.000  had  risen  to 
•984,000  by  last  November  and  •l.l-mlUlon 
by  last  month.  The  loss  on  the  wngtTifg  would 
have  totaled  •144-mmion,  Mr.  Barber  mH 

The  Oovemment  was  unwilling  to  provide 
the  huge  sums  of  public  money  needed  to 
maintain  such  a  project  under  the  praaent 
ocmtzacu.  Mr.  Barber  added. 

However,  Mr.  Benn.  who  did  much  to  pco> 
mote  the  Rolls  contract  while  he  was  ths 
minister  re^xmalble.  accused  the  Oovem- 
ment of  withholding  this  Investment  out  of 
a  desire  for  "an  exemplary  bankruptcy"  and 
to  save  the  Tory  commitment  of  an  Income- 
tax  reduction  this  qnlng. 

Mr.  Benn  also  questioned  the  effect  that 
abandonment  of  the  RB-ail  would  have  on 
sales  of  other  aircraft  dependoit  upon  BoUs 
engines,  particularly  the  Brltlsh-FTsneh  su- 
personic Concorde,  which  iises  a  Rolls  <Mym- 
pus-693  engine.  "We  must  save  the  RB-211 
to  save.  In  part,  the  Concorde."  he  said. 

CALLED    A    "WOBKHOKSK" 

Mr.  Benn  disputed  suggestions  that  the 
RB-211  was  a  prestige  project  and  desorlbsd 
It  as  "the  workhorse  engine  of  the  nlmsteen- 
seventies  and  nlneteen-elghtlss.  Without  ttks 
RB-211."  he  said,  "there  Is  no  future  for  ths 
BrltUh  aeroengine  Industry." 

Discussing  BoUs'a  faUurs  to  estimate  ita 
costa  reaUstlcaUy,  Mr.  Benn  referred  to 
RoUs's  United  States  competitors  and  aald. 
"It  was  General  Electric,  fat  on  their  defense 
contracts,  and  Pratt  and  Whitney,  fat  on 
theirs,  that  squeezed  Rolls  down." 

Replying  for  the  Government,  Frederick 
Corfleld,  Minister  for  Aviation  Supply,  ques- 
tioned assertions  that  RoUs  was  essential  to 
Britain's  engineering  and  commercial  credl- 
bUlty or  that  the  company  was  the  last 
chance  for  Britain  to  remain  In  the  aero- 
engine league.  The  altemaUve  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's action,  he  said,  waa  a  company 
corntantly  coming  back  to  Parliament  tat 
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more  money,  "la  that  reftlly  going  to  create 
oonlMlenee  In  ibat  company  abroad  or  even 
at  borne?  he  asked. 

The  nationalization  bill,  which  waa  pub- 
lished today,  glyes  the  Ooremment  a  blank 
check  by  allowing  the  acquisition  of  any  part 
of  the  business  and  assets  of  Rolls  and  any 
subsidiary.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  pur- 
chase price  or  the  assets  and  divisions  that 
are  to  be  natlonallaed. 


BaiTiau  Ektot 


NIZOM 


(By  Nell  Sheehan) 

Wasbznoton. — President  Nixon  and  hotA 
Cromer  very  briefly  rtlaciiwrt  the  Bolls-Boyoe 
bankruptcy  and  Ita  potential  In^Mtct  on  the 
beleagured  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation 
when  the  new  British  envoy  presented  his 
credentials  at  the  White  House  today  British 
•ources  said. 

The  brief  mention  of  the  issue  In  the 
course  of  a  general  discussion  of  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  contrasted  with  the 
urgency  with  which  the  Nlzon  Administra- 
tion, and  the  commercial  banks  and  airlines 
that  are  Lockheed's  principal  creditors,  are 
•eeking  to  iieen  the  damage  to  Lockheed's 
planned  production  of  a  new  airliner — the  L- 
1011  Trlstar  airbus. 

Bolls  was  to  have  provided  the  first  840 
engines  for  the  airliner  project  until  produc- 
tion ooefts  and  potential  loeses  on  Its  con- 
tract with  Lockheed — amounting  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  dollars — finally  drove  the 
British  engine-maker  Into  bankruptcy.  The 
British  Oovernment  has  said  it  would  not  be 
responsible  for  the  contract  unless  Lockheed, 
or  the  Nixon  Administration,  or  the  commer- 
cial banks  and  airlines,  or  a  combination  of 
all.  agreed  to  abaorb  a  portion  of  the  produc- 
tion costs  and  loss. 

The  White  House  bad  no  comment  on  a 
statement  In  Parliament  today  by  Anthony 
Barber,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  Mr. 
Nixon  had  promised  Prime  MUtlata*  Heath 
In  a  telephone  conversation  last  week  that 
the  Administration  would  cooperate  with  the 
Kitlsh  Ooremment  and  Lockheed  in  seeking 
a  solution. 

Senior  Defense  Department  officials  were 
known,  however,  to  be  urgently  attempting 
to  estimate  the  full  ramifications  of  the 
problem  and  to  decide  on  what  options  the 
Administration  may  have. 

AXXAicGxiczirr  ncpxanjco 
They  are  also  now  operating  on  th« 
aasimiptlon  that  unless  some  solution  can  be 
ftnmd  to  the  crisis  eaxissd  by  the  BoUs  col- 
lapse, the  prevloxis  flnanffial  rescue  arrange- 
ment for  Lockheed,  carefully  negotiated  by 
David  Packard,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, may  turn  out  to  be  just  the  salvage  of 
the  military-production  projects  of  a  bank- 
rupt corporation,  informanta  familiar  with 
the  situation  said. 

Lockheed  ofBclals  said  the  corporation's  top 
management  Is  scheduled  to  meet  In  New 
York  tomorrow  with  representatives  of  the 
airlines  who  have  agreed  to  porChaae  the 
Trlstar.  The  meeting  la  being  called  to  try 
to  define  the  full  extent  of  the  problem  for 
the  airlines  maoagementa,  Lockheed  oflldals 


The  British  Government  Is  known  to  be- 
lieve that  at  least  $a40-mlllion  in  additional 
financing  will  be  needed  to  resume  produc- 
tions of  the  engines,  A  delay  of  six  months 
to  a  year  in  delivery  is  also  involved. 

Higher  costs  of  the  RB-ail  engine  and  a 
dday  in  delivery  would  both  affect  airlines 
dlreetty  In  a  greater  pxirchase  price  for  the 
planes  and  the  unknown  expenses  of  a  delay. 

OOWX  PATMXMTS  ICAOX 

The  ilTllnni  have  already  made  dovm  pay- 
UfMits  ot  about  •100-mllUon  for  L-lOlls 
throuSh  bank  loans.  Those  chiefly  involved 
are  believed  to  be  Sastem  Air  Lines.  Trans- 
World  AUUnas  and  DMte  Air  Lines. 

Vrsd  J.  Laary,  the  asnlor  vies  president  at 


the  Baxtkera  TYust  Ootapiaiy  In  New  Tcrk 
who  has  been  acting  as  8p<Aeeman  for  a 
oonaortlam  of  24  commercial  banks,  said  that 
no  general  meeting  of  these  main  Lockheed 
creditors  has  yet  been  called.  The  34  banka 
have  lent  Lockheed  another  •360-mlUlon  in 
direct  loans. 

"We've  been  *«'*^"g  conatantly  on  the 
telephone  on  an  informal  basts,"  BCr.  Leary 
said  in  a  ttfephone  interview  today.  "Hie 
idea  has  been  to  keep  talking;  the  more  yoo 
talk,  maybe  somebody  will  come  up  with  an 
idea."  he  added. 

KnowledgeaUe  sources  believe  that  a  solu- 
tion will  probably  have  to  be  found  quickly 
if  Lockheed  la  to  be  saved  from  bankruptcy. 
TiM  corporation  la  reported  to  have  already 
spent  most  of  the  •460-milllon  in  credit  It 
had  previously  received  from  the  banks  and 
aimnes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  this  Indicates  if  there  is 
to  be  a  bail  out  it  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  British  Oovemment  rather  than 
the  American  taxpayer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
get  the  issue  in  the  proper  perspective. 
This  is  not  a  loan.  The  bill  authorizes  a 
Government  guarantee,  for  which  the 
Government  would  be  paid  a  fee  for  its 
risk. 

What  about  the  risk?  It  is  limited  in 
scope.  The  Government  would  take  a 
first  lien  on  assets  worth  $286  million. 
The  lien  would  take  priority  over  other 
loans  totaling  $480  million,  loans  already 
made  by  banlEs  to  the  corporation. 

What  about  precedent?  We  hear  time 
and  time  again  that  it  would  set  a  bad 
precedent  for  us  to  guarantee  a  loan  to 
a  private  corporation.  We  have  guaran- 
teed loans  to  individuals,  banks,  and 
small  businesses,  through  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Export-Import  Bank  for 
many  years. 

There  would  not  be  any  precedent 
whatsoever. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  already  guaranteed  deliveries 
of  almost  $1  billion  worth  of  aircraft  to  a 
competitive  corporation. 

Just  this  week  the  conferees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  agreed  to  guarantee 
an  export  loan  for  goods,  materials,  and 
comn^odities  that  would  go  to  Commu- 
nist nations. 

So,  when  we  talk  about  a  new  prece- 
dent, I  think  that  is  entirely  unrealistic. 
Why  should  Congress  guarantee  a  loan 
to  a  private  corporation,  and.  in  partic- 
ular, Lockheed?  Lockheed  has  admittedly 
sulTered  a  $484  million  loss  in  the  pro- 
duction of  defense  materials  for  the 
Government. 

I  do  not  b^eve  it  Is  a  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  bankrupt 
everyone  that  tries  to  provide  for  our 
national  security  and  our  national  de- 
fense. Certainly  the  corporation  has  a 
high  claim  from  the  standpoint  of  equity, 
since  it  has  suffered  a  $484  million  loss 
at  the  hands  of  this  Government.  It  Is. 
therefore,  encumbent  on  the  Government 
to  help  Lockheed  avoid  bankruptcy. 


What  about  the  employment  situation? 
We  have  60,000  Jobs  on  35  States  involved 
in  the  main  contract,  the  subcontracts, 
and  the  suppliers.  Those  workers  would 
be  thrown  out  of  Jobs.  What  would  that 
amount  to?  Treasury  oftlclalB  and  others 
testifying  before  the  committees  holding 
hearings  on  this  matter  said  that  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  some  $500  million  in 
revenue  if  these  corporations  go  bank- 
rupt and  their  employees  are  thrown  out 
of  work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  awfully  good 
business  to  guarantee  a  $250  million  loan 
if  it  will  save  the  Treasury  $500  million 
In  revenue.  That  is  a  return  of  some  200 
percent  on  an  investment  over  a  period 
of  1  year.  That,  it  se^ns  to  me,  would  be 
good  business  for  us. 

Congress  has  authorized  appropria- 
tions of  some  $1  billion  to  create  Jobs 
for  people  who  are  now  unemployed. 
Those  jobs  do  not  exist.  The  funds  are 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  create  Jobs  to  give  to  people  who  are 
now  unemployed. 

The  situation  we  are  talking  about  does 
not  concern  people  who  are  unemployed. 
It  concerns  people  who  are  presently 
working  and  earning  paychecks  and  who 
would  be  imemployed  if  this  corporation 
were  to  go  banlmipt. 

I  think  that  given  these  highly  serious 
economic  times  in  which  we  live,  we 
should  try  to  protect  every  job  we  pos- 
sibly can.  At  the  present  time,  unemploy- 
ment is  about  6  percent  in  this  country. 
All  of  the  leading  economic  indicators 
are  down.  The  stock  market  is  going 
down.  We  have  just  finished  a  fiscal  year 
with  a  deficit  of  some  $30  billion  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  In  the  next  flaml  year,  we 
are  projected  to  again  have  a  deficit  of 
some  $30  billion  in  Federal  funds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  do 
everything  we  can  to  protect  the  jobs  in 
this  country  and  to  protect  the  sources  of 
revenue  in  this  country.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  about  big  business. 
But  what  we  are  tjtiiring  about  here  is 
jobs.  We  are  talking  about  60,000  jobs  in 
35  States  in  this  Union. 

I  may  be  somewliat  parochial,  but 
some  of  those  Jobs  are  in  Georgia.  I  make 
no  apologies  for  trying  to  protect  the 
Jobs  of  the  citizens  in  my  State. 

I  think  all  Senators  should  do  likewise. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I 
Just  came  in  the  Chamber  in  time  to 
hear  the  last  of  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Gteorgia.  Of 
course,  we  are  all  interested  in  jobs.  We 
have  programs  for  Jobs. 

As  I  said  before,  when  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral matter  was  up  for  consideration,  if 
we  are  going  down  that  road  toward 
Government  intervention  why  do  we  not 
Just  take  over  these  companies  smd  na- 
tionalize them  and  furnish  the  Jobs  like 
the  governments  in  socialistic  countries 
furnish  jobs.  That  is  a  possible  way  to 
do  it.  That  would  require,  I  think,  con- 
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siderable  hearings  and  prolonged  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress. 

If  we  are  going  to  depart  from  our 
traditional  private  enterprise  S3rstem,  if 
we  believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system — 
as  I  do,  and  it  has  served  us  well — then 
I  think  this  bail  out  of  Lockheed  is  ut- 
terly inconsistent. 

This  is  a  question  of  some  substance 
were  we  to  nationalize  this  type  of  or- 
ganization which  is  so  large  that  it  has 
plants  in  35  States  and  employs  so  many 
people,  and  the  Government  provides 
such  a  large  part  of  their  orders. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  nationalize  the 
company  I  submit  the  way  to  proceed 
would  be  to  allow  the  company  to  go 
into  bankruptcy  in  the  usual  manner, 
assuming  it  really  is  bankrupt. 

In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  subsidize  it  in  this  manner  in 
which  we  the  public  assumes  the  risk  for 
the  stockholders.  If  this  company  should 
be  profitable— and  it  could  be  profitable 
if  it  had  decent  management — then  the 
principal  benefits  would  go  to  the  stock- 
holders. Under  reorganization  in  bcmk- 
ruptcy  the  company  would  continue  to 
fimction  and  the  employees  would  work. 
I  do  not  think  the  question  of  jobs  Is 
the  real  question;  it  is  whether  or  not 
the  Government  is  going  to  tmderwrite 
the  investment  of  the  stockholders  and 
the  banks  who  have  made  loans  and  tiie 
management  which  has  mismanaged  its 
affairs. 

The  stockholders  have  put  in  their 
money  amd  they  have  taken  their  prof- 
its, such  as  they  have  been,  and  they 
have  been  very  large  from  time  to  time, 
and  they  have  taken  them  out  in  divi- 
dends. 

I  think  the  fimction  of  Senators  is 
very  much  like  the  function  of  a  board 
of  directors.  I  feel  as  if  the  constituents 
of  my  State  are  similar  to  stockholders 
and  that  I  should  look  after  their  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  President,  the  management  of 
Lockheed  was  elected  by  the  stockholders 
and  they  served  them  btidly.  Obviously, 
the  company  suffered  from  gross  mis- 
mansigement.  They  had  an  enormous 
number  of  Government  contracts,  about 
the  largest  number  of  any  company. 
Those  Government  contracts  obviously 
have  been  very  improvident  for  the  Gov- 
ernment as  has  been  proven  to  anyone's 
satisfaction  by  the  hearings  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxiore). 

I  think  we  have  a  most  unusual  situ- 
ation. I  think  either  we  should  national- 
ize this  kind  of  company,  which  I  am  not 
for  at  this  time,  certainly;  or  we  should 
allow  it  to  go  through  the  traditional 
form  of  reorganization  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  I  do  not  have  the  slightest 
doubt  that  this  company  would  continue 
to  function.  Certainly,  from  its  defense 
point  of  view,  administration  witnesses 
themselves  said  they  do  not  believe  the 
defense  activities  would  suffer.  It  is  only 
this  private  contract  for  the  trijet  com- 
mercial airplane  that  is  seriously  endan- 
gered by  the  refusal  of  underwriting  this 
guarantee. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  believe,  as  we  pro- 
fess to  beUeve,  that  this  is  a  free  enter- 
prise country,  we  should  not  vote  for 


this  bill.  We  have  a  great  many  bank- 
ruptcies each  year.  I  think  there  are 
about  250  a  week  or  so.  Even  in  good 
times  there  are  a  great  many  bankrupt- 
cies. This  is  the  element  considered  to  be 
the  incentive  for  good  manag^nent. 

Nobody  is  saying  we  stiould  do  as  we 
did  vrith  small  business  in  ttie  depth  of 
the  depression.  I  favored  that  legisla- 
tion then,  but  we  are  not  in  the  depths 
of  a  Nationwide  depression  yet.  at  least. 
However,  here  we  are  picking  out  a  single 
mismanaged  company  and  giving  them 
a  political  loan  guarantee.  We  would  be 
setting  a  precedent  that  any  other  com- 
pany would  be  entitied  to  follow. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  makes  the 
argument  that  jobs  are  involved.  That 
would  apply  to  any  company.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  company  that  operates  that 
does  not  have  some  jobs.  Under  that 
precedent  we  could  be  called  upon  to  bail 
out  any  company  thsit  has  enough  polit- 
ical influence  to  get  votes  in  both  Houses. 
TTiey  just  barely  got  enough  votes  in  the 
other  body  on  this  matter.  It  carried  by 
three  votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  after  seeing 
the  result  in  the  House  and  seeing  how 
the  country  reacted,  the  Senate  will  not 
be  the  body  which  goes  down  that  road, 
that  hybrid  road  of  neither  nationalizing 
nor  allowing  this  matter  to  follow  the 
normal  course.  Perhaps  this  is  a  new 
theory  of  economics.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  developed,  but  it  has  not  been  demon- 
strated to  be  in  our  interest  yet. 

It  would  seem  to  me  this  is  a  hybrid 
manner  of  proceeding,  in  which  the  tax- 
payers take  the  risk  and  the  stockhcdders 
take  the  gain.  If  any;  it  is  the  worst 
possible  way  to  run  our  public  and  pri- 
vate business. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  editorials 
have  been  written  about  this  matter, 
which  I  think  add  to  this  discussion. 
I  will  not  read  them  all.  I  do  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  very  perceptive 
editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sim.  Since 
the  President  of  the  Senate  has  been  out 
of  the  country  and  perhaps  has  not  seen 
this  editorial  from  his  hometown  news- 
paper, I  recommend  It  to  him.  The 
editorial  was  published  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  today.  August  2,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LocKsxsD  Cask 

The  weeks  of  discussion  in  Congress  of 
the  proposed  (260  million  loan  guarantee  fcr 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  which 
the  company  is  seeking  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration Is  supporting,  have  left  the 
subject  about  where  it  was  when  the  discus- 
sion began.  That  Is.  serious  doubt  still  exists 
as  to  whether  the  federal  government  should 
Intervene  In  this  case — a  doubt  that  i4)pUea 
both  to  the  merits  of  the  Ixxkheed  loan 
guarantee  as  such  and  to  the  precedent  that 
would  be  established  by  a  rescue  opwatlon 
of  this  magnitude. 

Last  Friday's  vote  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  a  measure  of  the  stlU- 
divlded  opinion.  The  guarantee  was  approved 
by  a  vote  of  193-189.  Before  Its  action  the 
HDuse  sensibly  limited  Itself  to  the  Lock- 
heed propoeltlon.  thus  deciding  against  a 
general  and  larger  biU  which  might  have 
been  more  palatable  to  some  legislators  but 
would  have  opened  a  new  federal  door  to 
other  corporations  If  and  when  they  ran 
Into   financial   trouble.    Today   the   Senate, 


which  has  been  stalled  over  the  issue  at  a 
broadened  »2  biUlon  blU,  is  scheduled  to 
vote  yes  or  no  on  the  Lockheed  guarantee 
alone,  as  provided  for  in  the  House  hill. 

As  was  the  House,  the  Senate  is  closely 
divided,  but  at  this  point  It  seems  preferable 
to  have  the  vote  taken  on  the  Lockheed  Is- 
sue alone.  Moreover  the  Senate.  In  coming 
to  its  decision,  should  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  federal  government  Is  being 
asked  to  guarantee  credit  that  the  commer- 
cial banks  have  decided  against,  and  that 
senators  have  roughly  the  same  responsibili- 
ties to  their  constituents  that  bankers  have 
to  their  shareholders.  Senator  Beall  of 
Maryland,  announcing  his  Intention  to  op- 
pose the  guarantee,  put  the  case  succinctly: 
"It  Is  simply  an  Improper  role  for  the  gov- 
emment,  I  believe,  to  aid  a  specific  In- 
dustry to  survive  what  has  amounted  to  an 
unsuccessful  commercial  venture,  something 
that  was,  basically,  a  private  tuidertaklng." 

Mi-.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  read  one  paragraph  from  the  edi- 
torial. The  paragraph  states: 

Moreover,  the  Senate,  in  coming  to  Its  de- 
cision, should  keep  In  mind  the  fact  that  the 
federal  government  is  being  asked  to  guar- 
antee credit  that  the  commercial  banks  have 
decided  against,  and  that  Senators  have 
roughly  the  same  responsibUlties  to  their 
constituents  that  bankers  have  to  their 
shareholders. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
good  way  to  sum  up  the  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  very  good  edi- 
torial entitied  'Tackard's  Testimony  on 
the  Lockheed  Loan,"  published  in  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  of  June  IS,  1071,  re- 
ferring to  the  same  matter.  The  Arkan- 
sas Gazette  is  one  of  the  best  newspapers 
of  this  coimtry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PaCKAKD'S   TtenMONT    ON    THE   LOCKHEED 


As  might  have  been  expected.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard  has 
supported  the  proposed  Lockheed  loan  guar- 
antee In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee,  saying  that  bankruptcy  waa 
Indeed  Inevitable  If  federal  aid  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  that  the  effect  upon  an  already 
ailing  aerospace  economy  would  be  a  "pro- 
found" one. 

As  possibly  might  not  have  been  expected. 
Mr.  Packard  stopped  somewhat  short  of  say- 
ing that  the  effect  upon  the  economy  as  a 
whole  would  be  as  serious  as  some  less  cau- 
tious backers  of  the  ball -out  operation  have 
tried  to  suggest,  admitting  under  question- 
ing that  "the  long-term  problem,  I  agree, 
would  not  be  a  serious  one."  He  also  con- 
ceded that  the  proposed  Lockheed  loan  agree- 
ment would  set  a  dangerous  precedent  U 
approved  by  the  Congress,  which  is  what 
opponents  have  been  Insisting  all  along. 

Moet  in^KJrtant,  the  high-placed  spokes- 
man for  the  Pentagon  said  he  was  con- 
fident that  Lockheed — which  is  the  country^ 
single  largest  defense  contractor — stUI  would 
be  able  to  meet  its  contractual  obligations  to 
the  military  under  a  court-supervised  trustee- 
ship arrangement,  which  opponents  also 
have  been  Insisting  all  along.  Honesty  will 
kin  the  golden  goose  yet  I 

In  fact,  the  Packard  testimony  is  rem- 
iniscent of  the  cheerfully  volunteered  esti- 
mate by  Boeing's  Chairman  of  the  Board 
that  restart  costs  on  the  S8T  would  run 
right  at  $1  billion — a  piece  of  candor  that 
by  itself  would  have  been  enough  to  finish 
off  the  administration's  desperate  attempt  to 
revive  that  proposed  Treasury  grab. 

The  Lockheed  thing  is  a  real  bummer,  as 
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Lockheed  Itatif ,  VnenuHngly,  appeen  to  be  & 
reel  loeer.  For  ezunple,  the  loens  Ooogreaa 
U  being  eoked  to  underwrite  total  $360,000.- 
000  which  la  a  alaable  enough  amount,  con- 
sidering that  In  the  likely  event  of  yet  an- 
other Lockheed  default  It  woxild  be  we — the 
taxpayere — who  would  be  paying  the  piper 
and  not  the  stockhiddera  or  the  bankers,  who 
naturally  extract  their  Intereet  In  bad  tlmee 
aa  well  as  good. 

Tet  the  quarter-billion,  Impreaslve  as  It 
■ounds.  Is  only  half  the  amotint  being  asked 
In  each  of  el^t  damage  suits  filed  recently 
against  the  Lockheed  Corp..  In  the  serlea  of 
Starflghter  oraahes  that  have  plagued  the 
German  air  force  In  recent  years.  (If  we  had 
deliberately  planned  things  to  guard  agalnat 
a  revival  of  the  fearsome  Luftwaffe  of  old,  we 
scarcely  could  have  done  better  than  we  have 
with  some  of  the  military  aircraft  we  have 
supplied  the  Bonn  Republic.) 

The  comxaerclal  production  model  at  stake 
In  the  bid  for  federal  loan  support — ^the  FlOll 
Trlstar  airbus — is  supposed  to  be  airworthy 
enough.  The  catch  here,  however.  Is  that  It 
would  be  In  direct  competMlon  with  a  com- 
parable carrier  being  produced  by  McDonnell - 
Douglas — the  DO-10 — ^for  which,  not  at  all 
InddentaUy.  substantially  more  airline  orders 
already  have  been  placed.  (The  DC-10  pro- 
gram also  would  absorb  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  Increased  aerospace  tinemployment 
that  Is  being  projected  as  the  "scare"  argu- 
ment for  Congress  to  rush  Into  the  Lockheed 
loan  without  more  careful  scrutiny.) 

McDonnell-Douglas  In  fact  is  already  past 
the  break-even  point  in  firm  orders  with 
which  the  commercial  success  of  the  DC-10 
can  be  reasonably  Inferred,  while  Lockheed  is 
not,  which  Is  the  point  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness—or a  good  part  of  it.  The  bankers  are  no 
longer  willing  to  gamble  their  own  money  on 
the  proposition  that  the  PlOll  will  ever  be  a 
commercial  suocees.  Lockheed,  for  Its  part 
Is  praying,  and  If  Congress  votes  the  loan 
guarantee,  we  taxpayers  will  be  praying,  too. 
Desperately. 

More,  c^n  Treasury  Secretary  John  B. 
Connally — whose  first  major  assignment  has 
been  to  try  to  "sell"  enoiigh  congressional 
Democrats  to  put  the  Lockheed  grab  acroes — 
has  been  obliged  to  admit  to  the  Proxmlre 
Committee  that  the  con^any's  continued 
Tlabillty  can  by  no  means  be  gviaranteed 
siren  with  the  (360  million  In  new  loans, 
which  is  not  exactly  the  most  glowing  prog- 
nosis In  the  world. 

At  the  time  of  the  SST's  original  defeat 
last  March,  Mr.  NUon's  Maritime  Commis- 
sion chairman — Mrs.  Helen  D.  Bentley— di- 
gressed from  a  speech  on  the  problems  of 
American  ahlppliig  to  say  angrily  that  too 
many  Americans  think  their  coiintry  owes 
them  a  living,  and  that  imless  the  tradi- 
tional American  virtues  of  hard  work  and 
pride  In  worksmanshlp  are  restored  "our  na- 
tion can't  help  decay."  The  sentiment  was 
unexceptionable,  but  the  words  somewhat 
Inexplicable  in  the  context  of  the  SST,  since 
the  people  the  speaker  was  denouncing  were 
the  people  who  had  beaded  off  the  Boeing 
Treasury  grab  rather  than  the  subsidy  seek- 
ers themselves. 

Somewhat  more  apropos — though  also  de- 
livered against  a  shipping  rrther  than  an 
aeronautical  background — were  some  words 
tised  by  Repreeentattve  Leonor  K.  Sullivan 
(Dem..  Mo.)  after  hearing  two  solid  weeks  of 
poor-mouthing  before  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  by  representatives  of  the 
American  shipping  industry.  "Foreign  coun- 
tries." she  said,  "can  run  their  ships  ef- 
ficiently. Why  not  us?"  What,  she  wondered 
aloud,  had  ever  happened  to  the  classical 
"shrewd  American  bualnessman?" 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  lilr.  President,  final- 
ly, I  ask  unanimous  c<Hisent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rbooid  an  editorial  which 
was  published  today  in  the  New  York 
Times  entitled  "Subsidizing  Lockheed." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

STTBSmiZIIfa  L0CXKXB> 

The  Senate  is  due  to  act  today  on  a  pro- 
posed $3S0-mmion  loan  guarantee  bill  de- 
signed to  save  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration from  bankruptcy.  The  measure  was 
endorsed  by  the  House  in  a  dose  vote  on 
Friday. 

Although  proposals  for  a  broadsr  $3-blUlon 
guarantee  to  make  Federal  help  availabls  to 
other  ailing  companies  as  well  have  been 
set  aside,  a  Locheed  ball-out  would  estab- 
lish a  precedent  which  wo\ild  make  it  dlffl- 
c\Ut  to  resist  similar  pleas  for  public  aid  In 
the  futiue.  It  would  serve  to  reduce  the  in- 
dependence and  oompetltlveneas  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  encourage  Inefficiency. 

Administration  officials  have  teetlfled  that 
the  collapse  of  Lockheed  woxild  not  endan- 
ger the  national  economy  or  defense.  There 
Is  no  sense  in  subsidizing  excess  capacity 
In  the  aerospace  Industry  when  American 
priorities  are  shifting  to  other  areas.  The 
local  problems  that  would  bs  generated  by 
Lockheed's  demise  can  be  met  through  other 
measures  directed  toward  these  new  prlorl- 
ites. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Hie  Senator 
from  Bdnnesota  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  might  be  able 
to  vote  on  S.  2308,  which  I  think  Is  a  far 
superior  bill  than  the  bill  before  us  be- 
cause It  takes  into  consideration  what  I 
am  confident  will  be  other  emergency 
situations  in  our  country. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  which  had  such 
an  enviable  record  of  public  service  and 
a  record  of  no  stain  or  corruption,  was 
abolished.  That  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  did  in  many  instances  what 
the  particular  bill  before  us  is  called  up- 
on to  do.  It  helped  Industries  that  were 
unable  to  get  commercial  credit  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  needs.  Those  indus- 
tries were  faced  with  almost  insuperable 
problems,  yet  most  of  them  came 
through  and  most  of  them  came  through 
and  made  a  great  contribution  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  listened  to  the 
choice  between  doing  nothing  and  na- 
tionalizing, I  think  we  have  twin  evils: 
To  do  nothing  would  be  to  let  this  com- 
pany and  other  great  companies  fail;  to 
nationalize  means  to  deny  tax  revenues 
to  the  country. 

If  this  company  lis  able  to  maintain  its 
solvency — and.  I  think  it  can,  it  is  pro- 
ducing products  which  are  needed — ^It 
will  be  paying  taxes. 

The  loan  guarantee  is  a  first  clafm  on 
any  of  the  dividends  and  profits  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
public  has  been  led  to  believe  this  is  a 
grant.  It  is  not.  They  have  been  led  to 
believe  it  is  a  loan.  It  is  not  It  is  a  guar- 
antee. The  funds  will  be  financed  from 
private  banks;  there  will  be  a  Clovem- 
ment  guarantee,  and  that  Government 
guarantee,  I  predict,  will  never  tiave  to 
be  called  upon  because  this  la  a  great 
company  that  can  perform,  that  has  had 
many  problems,  and  some  of  those  prob- 
lems are  not  of  Its  own  making. 


Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  cast  my  vote 
for  this  measure,  not  because  I  think  it 
Is  the  best  of  all  worlds,  but  because  I 
think  it  is  the  best  of  any  alternative 
that  ha«  beenoffered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  frcMn  Iowa. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MTTJiER.  Mr.  President,  by  a  nar- 
row margin,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  bill  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  Most  of  the  reasons  for  and 
against  the  measure  have  been  expressed, 
but  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  little 
emphasis  lias  been  placed  on  what  should 
be  a  decisive  factor  is  voting  for  the  bill. 
I  refer  to  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
our  country  if  the  loan  guaranty  of  $250 
million  to  Lockheed  is  not  apiH-oved. 

Commencing  on  page  77  of  the  hear- 
ings report — June  7  through  June  10, 
1971 — of  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in- 
cluded a  memorandum  entitled  "Esti- 
mated Aggregate  Eiconomic  Costs,  In- 
cluding Tax  Revenue  Losses,  Associated 
with  Bankruptcy  of  the  Lockheed  Corp." 
This  Is  the  Treasury  Department's  anal- 
ysis of  what  would  happen  if  this  bill  is 
not  enacted — what  the  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury Departmoit  would  be  if  Lockheed 
does  not  receive  the  loan  guaranty  and 
goes  into  bankruptcy.  A  more  direct  way 
of  putting  it  is — what  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  our  country  would  be,  because 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  to  make  up 
the  costs  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

Here  are  the  tax  loss  estimates: 

Loss  of  Income  taxes  p:.id  on  wages 
and  salaries  of  employees  thrown  out  of 
work,  $65  to  $95  million. 

Loss  of  Income  taxes  paid  on  wages 
wrtteofis  of  stockholders,  $25  million. 

Loss  of  income  taxes  through  tax  loss 
writeoffs  of  airlines  on  advances  made  to 
Lockheed  on  purchase  orders  for  the  new 
L-1011  "airbus,"  $15  to  $20  million. 

Loos  of  income  taxes  through  tax  loss 
writeoffs  by  banks— which  have  $400 
million  in  loans  outstanding  against 
Lockheed,  preceded  by  rights  of  dtibea- 
ture-holders,  $95  to  $125  million. 

Loss  of  income  taxes  through  tax-loss 
writeoffs  of  Lockheed  subcontractors, 
$140  to  $170  million. 

All  of  these  total  between  $340  and 
$410  million  in  losses  to  the  Federal 
revenue.  Some  of  the  losses  may  be  re- 
couped several  years  in  the  future.  For 
example,  profits  might  someday  be  re- 
alized by  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp. 
building  and  selling  the  airplanes  that 
otherwise  will  be  built  and  sold  by  Lock- 
heed, and  this  would  mean  more  tax 
revenues.  But  the  tax  losses  from  write- 
off of  advances  made  by  the  airlines, 
from  writeoff  of  losses  by  the  banks, 
trom  loss  of  withheld  income  taxes  en 
10,000  Lockheed  employees  and  25,000 
employees  of  Lockheed  subcontractors 
during  their  period  of  unemployment,  ^ 
and  much  of  the  tax  loss  from  writeoffs  (  ^ 
by  subcontractors — these  will  be  gone  '-^ 
forever  and  will  not  be  recouped. 

An  additional  adverse  impact  on  the 
Federal  Treasury — ^not  from  loss  of  reve- 
nue, but  from  increased  payouts — is  the 
unemployment  compensation  that  will 
be  paid  to  employees  of  Lockheed  and 
its  subcontractors  during  their  period  of 
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unemployment.  This  period  is  estimated 
at  from  6  to  9  months,  and  the  costs  to 
the  Treasury  would  be  from  $50  to  $75 
million  all  gone  forever. 

The  analysis  of  tax  costs  furnished  by 
the  Treasury  Department  Indicates  that 
the  Department's  estimators  have  done 
a  careful  Job.  For  example,  they  have 
taken  into  account  the  profit  or  loss 
positions  of  the  affected  airlines.  They 
have  used  recent  market  valuations  of 
Lockheed  stock.  They  have  estimated 
that  debenture  holders  would  have  no 
tax  loss  writeoffs  because  they  are  amply 
secured.  They  have  estimated  recovery 
by  the  banks  of  up  to  50  percent  on  their 
loans  to  Lockheed  in  event  of  bank- 
ruptcy. And  they  have  taken  into  ac- 
count the  profit  or  loss  positions  of  the 
subcontractors. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  were  reportedly  sur- 
prised when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury estimated  that  the  adverse  impact 
on  the  revenue  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment resulting  from  bankruptcy  of 
Lockheed  would  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  $250  million  loan  guaranty  itself. 
The  foregoing  analysis  more  than  sub- 
stantiates the  Secretary's  statement. 

As  I  have  said,  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers resulting  from  the  failure  to  pass 
this  bill  should  be  a  decisive  factor  in 
voting  for  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  the  only  consideration.  The 
adverse  and  serious  Impact  on  employ- 
TaeoX — especially  at  a  time  when  un- 
employment has  been  seriously  affected 
by  cutbfu±s  in  defense  and  ^ace  con- 
tracts and  by  heavy  reductions  in  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services,  the  adverse 
and  serious  Impact  on  business  psychol- 
ogy at  a  time  when  the  upward  momen- 
tum of  the  econcxny  is  less  than  it  needs 
to  be,  the  potential  adverse  effect  on  our 
balance  of  trade  by  forcing  domestic  air- 
lines to  purchase  "airbuses"  overseas  if 
they  do  not  wish  to  buy  from  McDonnell 
Aircraft  Corp..  the  additional  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  on  defense  procure- 
ments which  will  occur  if  Lockheed  sub- 
contractors are  given  the  opportunity  to 
raise  their  contract  prices — as  they  would 
have  if  Lockheed  goes  into  bankruptcy — 
these  are  all  cumulative  factors  lending 
support  for  the  bill  now  before  us. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  on  page 
1094  of  the  hearing  record  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  are  listed  three 
Iowa  subcontractors  of  Lockheed  having 
total  purchasing  commitments  as  fol- 
lows: Colllns  Radio  Co.  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
$40,522,000;  Bendlx  Corp.  at  Davenport, 
$481,000;  and  Aluminum  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica at  Bettendorf,  $4,304,000.  These  pur- 
chasing commitments  and  the  Jobs  gen- 
erated by  them  would  all  be  placed  in 
Jeopardy  if  this  bill  is  not  approved. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  basic  issue  Involved  In  the  legislation 
designed  to  ball  out  the  Lockheed  Corp.  is 
whether  the  UJS.  Government  should 
rush  to  the  aid  of  a  major  business  en- 
terprise which  finds  itself  in  flmtn^jifti  dif . 
flculty  as  a  result  of  economle  reverses 
and  bad  business  Judgment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  doing  so  would  set  a  dangerous 
precedent,  wholly  at  odds  with  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

The  key  to  American  econcnnlc  sncoess 
which  has  given  us  the  highest  standard 


of  living  in  the  woiid  Is  the  efficiency  of 
our  private  sector.  Tliere  have  been  basi- 
cally two  factors  whlcdi  have  worked  to- 
gether to  bring  about  this  business  ef- 
ficiency— profits  for  good  business  per- 
formance and  losses  or  bankruptcy  for 
inefficient  business  practices  or  bad  busi- 
ness Judgment.  As  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  character- 
ized it: 

The  carrot  and  the  stick  of  profits  and 
losses  are  the  goals  that  keep  business  and 
our  economy  efllelent  and  produotlve. 

If  the  UjS.  Government  steps  in  to 
Insulate  business  from  the  consequences 
of  mistakes  or  bad  Judgment  it  will 
reduce  the  Incentives  for  effldoiey  in 
business.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  would 
impair  the  viability  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  It  would  tend  to  distort  the  effi- 
cient allocation  of  resources  to  produc- 
tive enterprises. 

My  review  of  the  evidence  Indicates 
that  the  current  economic  position  of 
Lockheed  is  due  in  laige  part  to  misman- 
agement and  bad  business  Judgment  The 
Junior  Senator  from  (Miio  (Mr.  Tatp) 
has  d(xie  an  excellent  Job  of  outlining 
Lockheed's  error  in  contracting  with 
Rolls-Royce  for  an  engine  which  it  ap- 
parently lacked  the  experloice  to  make. 
The  failure  \ofJloll8-Royce  to  produce  a 
workable  engine  within  the  terms  of  the 
original  contact  and  its  repudiation  of 
that  contract  precipitated  the  current 
Lockheed  crisis. 

However.  Lockheed  was  in  shaky  con- 
dition prior  to  the  Rolls-Royce  failure  as 
a  result  of  earlier  mismanagement.  The 
gigantic  cost  overruns  oaa.  the  C-5A  cargo 
aircraft  are  a  matter  of  record.  An  un- 
realisticaUy  low  bid  by  Lockheed  was  a 
prime  factor  in  that  case.  Tlie  company 
has  experlMiced  similar  cost  overruns  on 
the  Cheyenne  helicopter  program  and 
the  SRAM  rocket  motor. 

Yet,  despite  all  the  evidence  of  poor 
management  by  Lockheed  officials,  the 
UJS.  taxpayers  are  now  being  called  upcm 
to  guarantee  a  loan  so  that  these  business 
practices  may  be  perpetuated. 

It  has  been  tu^ued  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  already  in  a  position  of  guaran- 
teeing many  types  of  loans  and  that  the 
guarantee  provided  in  the  present  legis- 
lation would  not  be  a  great  departure 
from  present  policy.  I  am  not  aware,  how- 
ever, that  the  current  guarantee  pro- 
grams would  allow  the  guarantee  of  loans 
for  inefficient  or  badly  managed  busi- 
nesses. Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  Government  would  wish  to  per- 
petuate such  enteiprtses.  One  would 
think  tiiat  a  better  allocation  of  resources 
would  be  achieved  if  efflci«it  and  produc- 
tive businesses  were  encouraged  instead. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Lockheed 
would  not  disappear  if  this  legislation  is 
rejected.  If  the  firm  is  indeed  forced  into 
bankruptcy  it  can  be  reorganized  imder 
new  management.  The  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy could  objectively  review  the  affairs 
of  Lockheed  and  decide  whether  the 
L-1011  project  is  economically  viable.  If 
so,  he  could  then  proceed  with  its 
production. 

If  the  project  is  viable  the  dire  predic- 
tions of  wholesale  Job  losses  would  not 
come  about.  If  the  project  Is  not  viable 
some  Jobs  may  be  lost  but  I  think  It  Is 


imwise  to  keo)  uneconomic  projects 
afloat  simply  to  preserve  Jobs.  Such  ac- 
tion would  merely  pos^xxie  the  inevitable 
Job  losses.  If  a  company  is  producing  the 
wrong  product  it  is  clearly  wasteful  for 
the  GoTemment  to  aid  it  to  continue  to 
waste  resources  and  produce  unwanted 
goods.  If  it  aivears  that  too  great  a 
burden  of  readjustment  of  resources  \b 
being  borne  by  individuals  in  the  aero- 
space industry  then  facilltattng  the  in- 
dividuals' relocation  and  reemployment 
in  other  areas  and  sectors  of  tbe  econ- 
omy would  be  Eoore  useful  and  less  waste- 
ful than  perpetuating  their  employment 
in  producing  unwanted  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  look 
at  this  legislation  with  an  eye  to  the  loag- 
range  effects  it  may  have  on  our  system 
of  free  and  comi>etltive  enterprise.  If 
we  remove  the  threat  of  bankruptcy  for 
badly  managed  business  enterprises  such 
as  Lockheed.  I  think  we  wHl  set  a  bad 
precedent  which  will  encourage  ineffi- 
cient practices  and  the  production  of  im- 
wanted  goods  by  other  companies.  Tliis 
would  be  a  srvere  blow  to  the  economic 
system  that  has  given  us  so  much.  There- 
fore, I  urge  the  rejection  of  H H.  8432. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  fervent  hope  that  this  rfiatingifiahgi^ 
body  will  not  go  down  in  history  a  sec- 
(Hid  time  this  year  by  taking  another 
disastrous  step  in  helping  destroy  Ameri- 
can industry.  A  fatal  error  in  Judgment 
against  progress  which  we  wlU  live  to 
regret  was  taken  by  many  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  this  year  when 
funds  for  the  SST  were  denied.  It  is  even 
more  shocking  now  that  many  are  think- 
ing of  going  a  step  further  by  not  even 
allowing  an  emergency  loan  guarantee 
to  major  business  enterprises. 

One  of  our  Nation's  major  corporations 
is  asking  the  U.S.  Government  to  guaran- 
tee a  loan  with  Interest  to  help  it  ovw  a 
financial  crisis.  From  all  the  opposition 
to  help  an  American  firm,  one  would 
think  that  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp., 
is  the  villain,  or  an  enemy.  At  least,  that 
is  the  impression  many  Americans  are 
getting  frmn  oppcments  of  S.  8302. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  examined  aU 
facets  of  this  legislative  proposal.  I  have 
studied  the  bill,  and  reviewed  hundreds  of 
letters  from  Americans  across  the  Nation. 
I  have  talked  with  financial  experts  on 
the  subject  and  studied  the  committee 
report,  especially  the  opposing  viewpcdnts 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
My  conclusian  is  that  the  benefits  to  our 
country  so  far  outweigh  the  alleged  dis- 
advantages tiiat  I  cannot  understand 

those   who   would   <VP0Se   this   flnan«»tBl 

guarantee. 

S.  8302  contains  every  possible  safe- 
guard against  what  some  opponents  mis- 
takenly label  "socialism  for  big  business" 
to  scare  the  public.  The  bin  contains 
strict  checks  and  balances  to  protect  the 
Government  and  taxpayer.  The  loan  is 
being  made  by  banks  tmder  the  direc- 
tion of  some  of  our  Nation's  most  com> 
potent  financial  experts.  It  is  not  the 
Government  that  would  make  the  loan. 
Bank  loans  are  to  be  repaid  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time  period  with  interest. 
The  lifespan  of  legislatloh  is  very  short 
since  the  uncommitted  loan  period  ends 
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October  1, 1971.  A  nonpolitical  aod  legal- 
ly independent  board  win  be  established 
by  this  legislation  to  insure  that  sound 
fhiimctal  procedures  are  adhered  to  for 
loan  guarantees.  This  board  will  still  be 
required  to  approve  the  Lockheed  ap- 
plication. 

Mr.  President,  some  opponents  of 
8.  8302  have  alleged  that  this  bill  sets  a 
dangerous  precedent.  The  record  of 
American  htotory.  induding  the  present 
sday.  eleariy  refutes  such  allegations.  The 
Federal  Ctavnmnent  has  assisted  and 
subsidized  many  free  enterprises  since 
the  beginning  of  our  Natton. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  highlii^t 
a  few  instances  oi  this  in  our  history.  The 
railroad  industry  is  a  prime  example. 
Since  the  first  railroads  pushed  west- 
wsutl  to  the  present  day,  the  Oovemment 
has  come  to  their  assistance  in  time  of 
crisis. 

The  farming  industry  in  oiu-  country 
has  been  subsidized  for  almost  40  years. 
Over  $400  billion  has  been  provided  to 
keep  ttiousands  of  farmers  in  operation. 

Our  airlines  have  received  financial 
assistance  by  the  Government  to  help 
cover  losses  on  unprofitable  routes.  It 
has  been  reported  that  this  aid  has  come 
to  $353  million  in  the  past  7  years. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  until  it 
closed  the  books  in  1953,  over  $40  billian 
was  diq^ersed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  keep  thousands  of  businesses 
from  going  bankrupt.  Since  1953,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  guar- 
anteed loans  up  to  more  than  $7  billion. 

Mr.  Presidait,  it  is  dUQcult  for  me  to 
understand  why  Members  of  Congress 
are  so  vehanently  opposed  to  helping 
American  industry,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  has  been  giving 
flnanrlal  aid  for  supporting  aid  to  our 
allies  and  friends  overseas  for  25  years, 
including  foreign  private  business  enter- 
prises. A  pertinent  example  of  this  finan- 
cial aid  is  directly  related  to  the  Lock- 
heed problem,  and  it  demonstrates  that 
our  country  assists  foreign  business  while 
denying  similar  aid  to  American  busi- 
ness. 

The  financial  transactions  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loans  represent  the 
case  in  point.  Among  their  kNans  has  been 
$600  million  for  purchase  of  71  Boeing 
747's,  $190  million  for  purchase  of  29 
McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10  aircraft  and 
$3.5  million  for  purchase  of  the  Lockheed 
L-1011  which  Is  directly  involved  in  the 
current  dilemma,  lliese  are  loans  to 
foreign  buyers  for  the  purchase  of  UJS.- 
made  prodiKts.  In  my  Judgment,  these 
are  related  precedents. 

Mr.  President,  since  1945  the  United 
States  has  handed  out  over  $45  billion 
in  economic  aid  to  foreign  countries.  In 
military  loans  and  grants,  the  figures 
come  to  another  $40  billion.  Yet,  some 
woiild  deny  Lockheed  a  guarantee  for  a 
loan  of  $250  million  which  is  to  be  paid 
back  to  banks  with  interest. 

In  my  view,  this  legislation  must  be 
approved  to  prevent  the  failure  of  enter- 
prises which  could  be  extremely  costly 
in  terms  of  Jobs  destroyed  and  losses  In 
tax  revenues  and  goods  produced.  Lock- 
heed is  one  of  but  three  air  frame  pro- 
ducers; the  aerospace  industry  is  al- 


ready depressed;  axid  large  losses  which 
would  be  suffered  by  airlines  and  by  sup- 
pliers would  severely  impair  their  ability 
to  adjust. 

Mr.  President,  the  estimates  on  Job 
losses  range  from  11,000  to  60,000.  Some 
opponents  of  the  legislation  have  manip- 
ulated the  figures  to  show  that  only 
11,000  people  will  lose  their  Jobs.  In  my 
view,  tills  is  11,000  too  many  in  the  midst 
of  a  critical  unemployment  problem  fac- 
ing our  Nation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagiies  to  approve  this 
guarantee  loan  legislation  which  is  sound 
business  in  the  public  and  national  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  pending  bill  because  I 
beUeve  it  would  establish  an  unwise  prec- 
edent for  Federal  interference  in  the  free 
market  economy. 

This  bill  singles  out  the  Lockheed  Corp. 
for  special  treatment  to  rescue  it  from 
the  consequences  of  its  own  management 
failures.  Its  competitors  in  the  industry 
would  thus  be  deprived  of  the  rewards  of 
superior  performance  and  the  market 
incentive  for  continued  high  perform- 
ance would  be  seriously  deflated.  No 
longer  would  a  corporation  have  to  worry 
about  paying  the  price  for  bad  Judg- 
ments, waste  or  mismanagement.  If  it  Is 
big  enough  and  important  enough,  the 
Federal  Government  will  bail  it  out. 

Mr.  Presidait,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loan  program  frequently 
has  been  cited  as  a  parallel  instance  of 
Federal  aid  to  business,  but  there  are 
vast  differences  in  the  yardsticks  em- 
ployed. To  qualify  for  a  Federal  loan,  a 
small  businessman  must  meet  strict  re- 
quirementi.  Among  other  things,  he  must 
demonstrate  the  commercial  feasibility 
of  his  operation  and  the  financial  ability 
to  repay  smy  assistance  he  receives.  These 
are  tough  standards  and  more  than 
10,000  small  businessmen  went  bankrupt 
in  the  past  year  because  they  could  not 
meet  them. 

Today,  we  are  asked  to  establish  a 
lesser  standard  for  big  corporations.  I 
think  it  Is  imjustlfied  and  would  result 
in  a  further  loading  of  the  scales  against 
small  business  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Preddent,  even  with  this  loan 
guarantee,  I  am  not  convinced  tliat  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  will  escape  Its  present 
financial  difflculties.  The  cause  of  its 
trouble  goes  much  deeper  t^ian  a  tem- 
poraiY  exhaustion  of  its  bank  credit.  It 
is  involved  in  a  competition  for  the  sale 
of  an  aircraft  which  has  limited  sales 
potential  and.  In  that  competition,  Lock- 
heed is  far  behind.  I  am  persuaded  that 
no  matter  what  we  do  today,  the  market- 
place will  be  the  final  arbiter  of  this 
Issue. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  Lockheed  loan.  This  is  not 
an  easy  issue.  I  have  studied  the  debate 
and  the  hearing  record  of  the  Senate 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affah^s 
Committee.  Obviously,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
vote  against  this  measure  knowing  of  the 
impact  that  it  will  have  on  many  Lock- 
heed workers.  And  this  is  particularly 
disturUng  when  the  administration's 
game  plan  already  has  resulted  in  5.5 
mlUlon  men  and  women  on  the  Jobless 


rolls.  Also.  I  feel  that  there  are  certain 
imusual  events  which  have  forced  Lock- 
heed into  the  difficult  economic  position 
it  is  in  today,  particularly  past  defense 
procurement  practices  and  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Rolls-Royce. 

However,  after  examining  this  matter 
at  length.  I  find  that  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  endorse  a  $250  million  loan 
guarantee  backed  by  taxpayer  dollars. 
This  would  be  an  unwise  Intervention  by 
the  Government  into  the  free  enterprise 
system,  preventing  it  from  operating  to 
rule  out  uneconomic  ventures.  And  it 
would  undoubtedly  place  Lockheed  at  a 
competitive  advantage  with  the  other 
competitors  in  the  airframe  industiy. 

Perhaps  most  compelling  is  that  I  find 
the  $250  million  loan  guarantee  to  Lock- 
heed to  be  an  unjustifiable  commitment 
by  the  Federal  Government  when  we 
consider  the  overwhelming  social  needs 
of  the  Nation  in  so  many  other  more 
urgent  areas.  I.  therefore,  cast  my  vote 
against  the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my  de- 
cision to  support  the  loan  guarantee  to 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  was  made 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  voluminous 
detail  available  on  the  subject.  There 
are  valid  argiiments  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  But,  in  my  Judgment,  those  in 
favor  carry  greater  merit. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for 
{4>proval  is  the  adverse  effect  upon  our 
economy  which  would  be  brought  about 
by  bankrupt<7  of  Lockheed.  It  does  ap- 
pear that  bankruptcy  will  be  the  direct 
result  if  the  guarantee  is  not  made. 

Such  bankruptcy  would  cause  a  major 
disturbance  to  the  national  economy, 
without  questicxi.  Evidence  in  the  hear- 
ings is  to  the  effect  tliat  it  would  impoee 
a  social  cost  on  the  private  economy  of 
$260  to  $380  million,  depending  on  the 
diutition  of  the  adjustment  period. 

This  cost  is  equal  to  the  GNP  lost 
through  the  imemployment  of  aero- 
space workers  and  capital  during  the 
extra  period  which  is  necessary  to  effect 
their  reemployment.  This  extra  period  is 
required  because.  First,  Lockheed  is  one 
of  but  three  airframe  producers;  sec<»id, 
the  aerospace  industry  is  already  de- 
pressed; and,  third,  large  losses  which 
would  be  suffered  by  airlines  and  by  sup- 
pliers would  severely  impair  their  ability 
to  adjust. 

Included  in  this  aggregate  economic 
loss,  in  addition  to  lost  disposable  in- 
come of  workers  and  the  gross  product 
of  capital,  is  a  Federal  income  tax  loss 
estimated  to  be  $65  to  $95  million,  de- 
pending on  the  duration  of  the  excess 
adjustment  period.  Additionally,  loss 
recognition  by  creditors,  shareholders, 
and  suppliers  of  Lockheed  will  result  in 
short-run  Federal  revenue  losses.  Al- 
though these  may  be  expected  to  be  re- 
covered in  the  long  run,  they  will  aggre- 
gate from  $275  to  $340  million,  depending 
on  the  realization  rate  of  creditors  and 
their  tax  status,  in  the  few  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  bankruptcy  of  Lock- 
heed. Finally,  additional  unemployment 
compensation  paid  out  to  displaced  work- 
ers will  amount  to  $90  to  $76  million,  de- 
pending on  duration  of  the  excess  adjust- 
ment period. 

It  is  plain  that  the  loss  thus  incurred. 
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would  be  greater  than  the  Government 
would  lose  even  if  it  is  ultimately  forced 
to  pay  out  on  the  loan  in  case  of  default. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Government  is  not  advancing  or  loaning 
any  money.  It  is  not  a  grant  or  a  loan. 
It  Is  a  guarantee,  which  will  be  invcAed 
only  In  case  of  default.  It  should  be  re- 
called that  when  a  similar  arrangement 
was  made  in  a  similar  guarantee  to  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  4  years  ago— 1967 — 
in  the  amount  of  $75  million,  that  no 
occasion  arose  for  invoking  the  guaran- 
tee. The  loan  was  paid  by  the  company 
completely. 

Another  severe  impact  on  the  economy 
would  be  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  for 
this  tjrpe  of  plane,  the  TriStar.  Only  one 
other  company — McDonnell  Douglas — is 
making  this  type  of  plane.  With  Lock- 
heed out  of  the  picture,  there  would  be  no 
competition  in  this  area.  In  1950,  there 
were  five  producers  of  commercial  air- 
craft. Boeing,  Convair,  Douglas,  Lock- 
heed, and  Martin.  Now  there  are  tiiree: 
Lockheed,  Boeing,  and  McDonnell  Doug- 
las. But  Boeing  is  restricting  its  output 
to  a  long  range,  transoceanic  type  of 
plane.  So  that  would  leave  only  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas. 

This  would  certainly  be  a  severe  blow 
to  the  position  of  superiority  the  United 
States  has  held  in  the  aeronautics 
industry. 

Furthermore.  Lockheed  Is  one  of  the 
Nation's  large  and  major  defense  con- 
tractors. Its  impairment  by  bankruptcy 
would  also  be  a  serious  setback.  It  has 
some  31,000  employees.  Its  subcontrac- 
tors have  about  35,000  employees.  Now  is 
not  a  time  to  be  adding  to  the  imemploy- 
ment  roUs  of  Uie  Nation. 

No  one  has  to  be  reminded  what  the 
unemployment  situation  is  in  the  aircraft 
industry  at  the  present  time.  Many 
thousands  of  workers  have  fallen  victim 
of  our  transition  from  heavy  wartime 
expenditures  to  peace-oriented  produc- 
tion. The  figures  show  we  are  weather- 
ing the  cliangeover.  We  are  beginning  to 
come  out  of  it.  But  the  effects  of  another 
major  blow  are  bound  to  have  grievous 
results  for  the  entire  economic  picture. 

The  prc^xwed  loan  guarantee  \b  an 
unusual  action.  But  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  are  unusual.  These  are 
unusual  and  difficult  times  for  a  large 
segment  of  our  economy.  Hence,  the 
necessity  to  take  unusual  steps. 

TEOaX  ABB  MANY   PBXCKDBNTS 

The  point  has  often  been  raised  about 
this  guarantee  being  a  precedent.  Also, 
that  if  it  is  done  for  Lockheed,  it  should 
be  done  for  many  others  who  become 
hard  pressed,  and  threatened  with  fail- 
ure or  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  the  fetct  is  that  there  are 
specific  precedents.  Also  there  are  literal- 
ly hundreds  of  thousands  of  loans  now 
outstanding  where  guarantees  by  the 
Government  have  been  made  and  are 
outstanding. 

Precedent:  In  1967,  Douglas  Aircraft 
received  a  Government  guarantee  of  $75 
million  because  it  was  in  severe  straits 
and  would  not  be  able  to  survive.  Not  long 
after  this  the  company  merged  to  become 
McDonnell  Douglas  Co.  It  is  ironical  that 
it  would  be  the  company  coming  out  as 
having  a  monopoly  in  this  field,  if  Lock- 
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heed  fails.  Ironical,  because  without  a 
similar  Government  guarantee  4  years 
ago,  it  would  have  failed  itself  and  would 
not  be  in  existence  to  become  the  only 
one  surviving. 

Another  precedent:  A  few  years  ago 
American  Motors  Co.  was  given  what  In 
effect  was  an  outright  grant  in  tax 
refund. 

Payment  of  the  tax  was  required  by  the 
income  tax  law  of  the  time.  Amendment 
of  that  law  was  made  so  as  to  make  re- 
fund possible.  Some  of  the  same  Senators 
arguing  against  the  Lockheed  guarantee 
now,  argued  for  American  Motors  on  the 
groimd  of  bad  reverses  which  that  com- 
pany had  suffered.  And  argued  that  be- 
cause of  the  bad  economic  impact,  the 
amendment  and  refund  should  be  made. 
And  that  was  in  taxpayers'  dollars,  not 
only  a  guarantee. 

Fmiher  precedents  are  to  be  found  in 
a  number  of  programs  of  Government 
guarantee  on  a  massive  scale. 

Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
over  $75  billions  in  contingencies. 

Small  Business  Administration  as  of 
June  30,  1971  had  a  total  of  about  2.3 
billions  of  dollars.  In  May  of  this  year,  its 
authorization  was  increased  by  $900  mil- 
lions, to  make  a  total  authorization  of 
$3.1  billions. 

Veterans'  loan  guarantee  fund,  $19.3 
billion  in  contingencies  (guarantees). 

Low-rent  housing,  $8  billion. 

Farmers  Home  Administration,  almost 
$4bimon. 

Student  loan  insurance,  $1.3  billion. 

Urban  renewal  fimd.  $2.96  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  often  in 
recent  days  the  argument  that  if  the 
bankers  of  the  Nation  will  not  support 
Lockheed  by  further  loans,  that  the  UB. 
Government  would  engage  in  bad  busi- 
ness by  extending  a  guarantee.  That  to 
do  so  is  a  denial  of  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

Consider  well,  that  in  most  of  the  pro- 
grams listed  above  for  Govemmoit  guar- 
antees, one  of  the  conditions  for  making 
the  loan  or  the  guarantee  Is  that  no 
credit  Is  available  to  the  borrower  on 
reasonable  terms  from  other  sources. 
That  is,  that  resort  to  Government  loan 
or  guarantee  is  necessary  because  of  that 
fact. 

Do  the  opponents  of  Lockheed  want  to 
revoke  aind  repeal  the  vast  system  of 
guaranteed  loans  now  in  diect?  They 
affect  hundreds  of  thousands  of  borrow- 
ers. If  the  opponents  want  to  repeal  or 
revoke  them  with  the  argimient  that 
since  banks  will  not  make  loans  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not,  let  them  say  so.  We 
are  safe  in  assuming  they  will  not  do  so. 

The  listing  of  these  Government  guar- 
antee programs  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
a  criticism  of  them.  They  are  useful.  They 
are  in  fields  in  which  the  Government 
has  a  strong  and  legitimate  interest.  They 
have  prevented  much  hardship  among 
businesses,  farmers,  homeowners,  veter- 
ans, students,  and  others. 

Certainly  the  masslveness  and  serious- 
ness of  Lockheed  problems  are  basis  for 
strong  and  legitimate  Interest  of  the 
Government.  EspedaUy  since  it  is  widdy 
reooflnlzed  that  had  the  British  Govern- 
ment honored  the  provisions  of  the  RoUs- 
Royce  contract  and  if  It  had  made  late 


delivery  payments  as  called  tor,  this 
Lockheed  situation  would  not  be  before 
Congress  today. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  comes  the  conclusion  of  this 
Senator  to  support  the  requested  guar- 
antee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objectlcm.  It  is  so  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  dls- 
ttnguJHhed  Senator  from  Wadilngton  has 
made  two  arguments  that  aiMCdutely  do 
not  hold  water.  He  has  made  the  sugges- 
tion, which  seems  to  me  to  be  rldieuloiUB 
on  its  face,  that  the  oollm)6e  of  Lode- 
heed  wlU  result  in  increased  employment 
in  this  country. 

I  do  not  know  how  anybody  can  arrive 
at  that  particular  conclusion.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  has  looked  Into  this 
question  in  great  detail  and  has  con- 
cluded that  it  could  affect  tQ>  to  30,000 
Jobs  in  this  country. 

"nie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  sug- 
gested that  McDonnell  Douglas  idants  In 
California  oould  very  easily  absorb  tbe 
employees  that  would  be  laid  off  by  Look- 
heed  in  the  event  we  failed  to  pass  this 
l^dslation;  but  that  suggestion  has  been 
labeled  by  an  expert  as  a  "cruel  hoax." 

Referring  to  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  by  James  L.  Quillin,  president 
of  the  Aeronautical  Industrial  District 
Lodge  727,  International  Association  of 
Machinists  &  Aerospace  Workers,  I  read 
the  following: 

Some  h«v«  suggested  tbat  Lockheed  work- 
ers who  lose  their  Jobs  U  tbe  Ij-1011  pro- 
gram Is  canceled  could  go  to  work  for  Mc- 
DonneU -Douglas  on  the  DC-IO  since  it  Is 
produced  In  tbe  same  area.  Tbls  Is  a  cruel 
boax  and  should  be  branded  for  what  It  Is, 
a  complete  distortion  of  the  facts.  In  tbe 
first  place  such  a  proposition  completely  Ig- 
nores the  geography  of  southern  California. 
Tbe  DC-10  Is  assembled  In  Long  Beach  which 
Is  35  miles  from  Burbank,  the  home  of  tbe 
L-1011.  It  is  possible  to  c<Mnmute  from  Bur- 
bank  to  Long  Beach  on  a  twice  dally  basis: 
however,  considering  the  Los  Angeles  tnkfflc 
and  freeway  system.  It  Is  a  hair-raising  ex- 
perience at  best. 

Next,  the  proponents  of  this  suggestion 
blithely  ignore  another  salient  geographical 
fact,  that  is,  tbe  L-1011  Is  assembled  In  Palm- 
dale.  Calif.,  utilizing  nearly  4,000  Lockheed 
employees.  This  final  assembly  facility  is  100 
mUes  from  Long  Beach,  Calif.  It  stretches 
tbe  Ixmnds  of  credulity  to  euggert  tbmX 
these  workers  oould  commute  the  200  mUes 
a  day  round  trip  to  Long  Beach. 

Another  factor,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
fact  that  McDonnell  Douglas  has  already 
laid  off  thousands  of  its  workers.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  they  would  be 
picked  up  long  before  any  of  the  laid-ofl 
employees  of  Lockheed  would  be  em- 
ployed. 

A  second  argument  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  that  we  do  not 
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need  the  L-1011  Tri-Star  to  mAiwtfttn  a 
competive  market  In  this  country. 

Both  Eastern  and  TWA,  in  their  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  committee, 
stated  that  competitlTe  bidding  as  be- 
tween the  L-1011  and  the  DC-10  reduced 
the  price  of  each  aircraft  by  at  least  $1 
million  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
improved  aircraft. 

Beyond  that,  I  might  state,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  both  McDonnell  Douglas  and 
Lockheed  have  made  surveys  and  found 
that  there  Is  an  adequate  market  for 
both  airplanes  in  this  country,  and  this 
is  sxistalned  by  a  study  by  the  PAA. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  afllzed  tais  signature  to  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills: 

HJl.  19.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  boating  safety  program; 
and 

S.  2317.  An  act  to  extend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  and  the  Aiwalachlan  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequentl' 
signed  by  the  \ace  President. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  2.  1971,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2317)  to  ex- 
tend the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  and  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJR.  8432)  to  au- 
thorize emergency  loan  guarantees  to 
major  business  enterprises. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
Ume? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  a  very  difficult  decision  for  all  of 
us.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  my  col- 
leagues who  serve  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. I  have  had  the  distinct  pleasure 
of  serving  with  our  distinguished  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  for 
a  nimiber  of  years.  But  with  great  reluc- 
tance, after  a  tremendous  amount  of 
thought  and  research  in  the  field,  and 
talking  with  managers  of  the  banks  and 
managers  of  the  manufacturers  involved, 
outside  of  my  State  and  Inside.  I  have 
finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Emergency  Giuirantee 
Act,  as  amended,  because  in  principle  I 
believe  it  is  unwise  to  exempt  this  par- 
ticular enterprise  from  the  discipline  of 
the  maiicetplace,  which  is  the  effect  of 
this  bUl.  A  number  of  specific  reasons 
lead  me  to  the  ccmclusion  that  the  loan 
guarantee  for  Lockheed  is  unwise. 

One  is  that  the  demand  for  an  airbus, 
such  as  Lockheed's  L-1011  or  the  McDon- 


nell Douglas  DC-10.  seems  to  be  ade- 
quate, based  on  th^  present  predictions 
of  market  demand  during  the  remainder 
of  the  decade,  for  only  one  form  in  this 
field.  The  aerospace  industry  is  in  a  pe- 
riod of  demand  contraction.  The  real 
market  for  both  the  L-1011  and  DC-10 
is  shrinking  as  airlines  cancel  orders. 
Propping  up  Lockheed  may  very  well 
mean  that  neither  the  DC-10  nor  L-1011 
become  profitable.  It  seems  at  best  un- 
fair that  the  Federal  Government  should 
choose  to  support  one  commercial  air- 
plane manufacttu^r  over  another. 

There  was  ample  testimony  during  the 
hearings  to  diow  that  if  the  L-1011  is  not 
manufactured,  the  airlines  will  place  or- 
ders for  the  DC-10  or  a  modified  version 
of  the  747,  both  of  which  use  engines 
made  in  this  country.  The  effect  of  In- 
creased orders  for  these  two  planes  will 
mean  more  emplosrment  at  McDonnell 
Douglas,  Boeing  and  General  Electric. 
I  feel  that  the  effect  of  the  discontinua- 
tion of  the  Lockheed  commercial  Jet  will 
not  result  in  significant  net  unemploy- 
ment over  the  long  haul.  Indeed,  because 
both  of  Its  competitors  use  American 
engines,  a  net  Increase  In  employment 
may  occur. 

I  have  a  deep  concern  about  the  effect 
of  this  loan  on  the  defense  industry.  E^ren 
though  the  L-1011  is  a  "commercial" 
venture,  Lockheed  is  known  principally 
as  a  defense  contractor.  Its  problems 
with  the  C5-A  transport  have  been  widely 
discussed  and,  in  fact,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  financial  crisis  in  which 
Irfxkheed  now  finds  itself  with  the 
L-1011.  A  main  concern  of  many  of  us 
interested  in  efficiency  and  economy  in 
Government  is  a  continuing  history  of 
seemingly  unmanageable  cost  overruns 
and  mismanagement  by  defense  contrac- 
tors—including  the  General  Dynamics 
F-IU  and  the  Grumann  F-14. 

By  aiding  Lockheed,  we  are  in  effect 
Indicating  to  the  defense  industry  that 
we  will  condone  poor  management  of  de- 
fense contracts.  In  "balling  out"  the 
country's  largest  defense  contractor,  are 
we  not  removing  the  major  tool  the  Gov- 
enunent  has  to  demand  efficiency  and 
financial  accountability  in  the  aeroq>ace 
and  other  defense-related  industries? 
And  in  shoring  up  the  major  defense 
contractor,  are  we  not  making  it  more 
difficult  for  other,  smaller,  perhaps  more 
efficient  business  to  compiete? 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  bank- 
ruptcy provisions  of  this  bill.  It  assures 
the  Gqvemment  of  the  recovery  of  $250 
million  from  the  unencumbered  assets  of 
Lockheed,  but  It  thus  removes  any  pro- 
tection Lockheed's  employees  and  other 
creditors  normally  would  have  in  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

Also,  If  bankrui>tcy  occurred,  it  would 
take  place  under  chs4>ter  X  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  Lockheed  would  be  op- 
erated by  receivers.  These  new  managers 
could  also  decide  to  continue  the  L-1011 
if  they  found  It  a  c<»nmerelally  sound 
(Veration.  Bankruptcy  of  Lockheed  un- 
der receivership— cantrary  to  the  im- 
pression widely  given  by  the  bills'  pro- 
ponents— would  not  mean  the  demise  of 
Lockheed.  As  In  the  case  of  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  Penn  Central  under  re- 
ceivers, new  management  would  be  given 


time  to  "clean  house,"  and  get  the  com- 
pany on  a  sound  financial  footing.  The 
result  could  potentially  be  entirely 
healthy  for  the  company,  as  well  as  the 
countiy. 

I  would  also  like  to  establish  the  dif- 
ferences between  Penn  Central  and  Lock- 
heed. Penn  Central  is  essential  to  the 
transportation  system  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  L-1011  is  not.  Thus,  the 
Congress  decided  to  lend  to  Pcinn  Central 
after  it  was  reorganized  under  receivers. 

These  specific  reasons  indicate  to  me 
that  the  loan  guarantee  is  unwise.  In 
general,  I  think  this  is  a  bad  precedent,  a 
poor  lo€m.  The  banks  are  not  limited  in 
resources  nor  have  most  of  them  even 
reached  their  legal  limit.  Yet  even  banks 
refuse  to  make  fxu-ther  loans  without  a 
100-percent  guarantee.  A  bad  investment 
is  a  bad  Investment.  If  the  banks  will  not 
take  the  risk,  why  should  we  ask  the  tax- 
payers to  take  it?  I  do  not  think  we 
should.  Because  of  the  ciurent  demand 
picture  for  airbuses,  and  the  high  num- 
ber of  sales  Lockheed's  L-1011  must  have 
before  a  breakeven  point  Is  reached,  it 
seems  doubtful  that  the  L-1011  can  ever 
become  a  commercially  sound  venture. 

The  aerospace  Industry  Is  in  the  next 
several  years  going  to  go  through  a  peri- 
od of  inevitable  readjustment  resulting 
from  a  downturn  in  the  war  and  the  de- 
fense and  aerospace  business.  It  would 
be  imprudent  to  distort  further  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  this  major  economic  sec- 
tor by  Introducing  massive  Federal  sub- 
sidy. 

In  ooncluslon,  Mr.  President,  because 
this  specific  loan  guarantee  is  unwise 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  because 
it  would  be  a  bad  precedent  to  set  for 
companies  by  seeming  to  reward  ineffi- 
ciency, because  it  may  well  weaken  other 
compuiles  in  the  aerospace  industry,  be- 
cause bankruptcy  provisions  would  seem 
to  give  too  little  regard  to  protecting  the 
rights  of  workers  and  other  creditors,  be- 
cause ultimately  only  maricet  conditions 
can  protect  employees  Jobs,  because  we 
have  been  assured  that  Lockheed's  ability 
to  fulfill  its  defense  contracts  does  not 
depend  upon  this  loan  guarantee,  because 
reorganization  of  the  Lockheed  manage- 
ment is  desirable  and  would  be  delayed 
or  prevented  If  the  loan  is  made,  because 
granting  this  loan  would  seem  like  a 
cruel  hoax  to  the  10,000  small  businesses 
that  failed  last  year  at  a  loss  of  $1.9  bil- 
lion, I  oppose  this  Government-taxpayer 
loan  guarantee. 

AMXBICAN    JOBS    AKX    AT    BTAKS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  lengthy  debate  which  has  occurred 
on  the  emergency  business  loan  guaran- 
tee bill,  and  I  note  that  some  very  fun- 
damental questions  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship between  Government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  this  country  have  been 
raised. 

If  the  special  circumstances  which 
made  this  bill  necessary  did  not  exist, 
there  would,  of  com-se,  be  no  bill.  I  am 
reasonably  certain  that  under  normal 
circumstances  most  Members  of  this  body 
would  reject  any  suggestion  that  Govern- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  save  a  falling 
corporation  in  a  free  enterprise  system. 
I  believe  that  precisely  the  (vposite  view 
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would  prevail:  that  Government  has  no 
business,  in  a  normal  situation,  propping 
up  an  inefficient  private  company;  that 
the  nmrketplace  alone  should  determine 
which  firm  succeeds  and  which  one 
faUs. 

As  the  Washington  Post  said  in  Its 
lead  editorial  on  last  Tuesday: 

Tbe  theory  Is  tb«t,  driven  by  the  hope 
of  profit  and  the  fear  of  faUtire,  c^ltallsts 
will  compete  fiercely  to  create  the  best  prod- 
ucts with  the  least  waste.  The  most  efficient 
will  be  rewarded  with  great  gain  and  the 
least  efficient  will  be  weeded  out  through 
bankruptcy.  It  Is  because  of  these  Incentives 
to  efficiency,  which  socialist  systems  seem 
unable  to  duplicate,  that  we  are  urged  to 
pay  the  heavy  price  of  capitalism.  ...  If 
one  removes  these  incentives  to  efficiency 
one  removes  the  major  argument  for  capital- 
ism as  a  system. 

I  subscribe  to  that  statement  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  as  I  lielieve  most  Sena- 
tors would.  But  we  are  dealing  with  a 
special  and  unusual  situation  here  in 
which  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
sifter  listening  to  the  arguments  of  able 
Senators  on  both  sides,  that  not  only  is 
it  proper  for  CK>vemment  to  act  in  this 
instance,  but  also  that  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  act. 

It  is  fallacious  to  argue,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, that  the  American  taxpayers  are 
about  to  be  bilked  out  of  $250  million, 
and  that  tax  moneys  should  not  be  used 
for  such  a  piupose. 

There  are  too  many  imemployed  per- 
sons at  all  levels  already — about  five  and 
a  half  million,  in  fact,  the  most  in  10 
years — from  blue  collar  to  executive. 
By  giiaranteelng  the  loan  to  Lockheed 
we  can  avoid  eliminating  another  35,000 
to  60,000  Jobs,  and  adding  thousands  of 
Americans  to  the  already -swollen  unem- 
ployment lines.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  tbe  committee  report  states  that,  if 
the  loan  gxiarantee  is  not  approved,  ad- 
ditional unemployment  compensation 
paid  out  to  displaced  workers  will  amount 
to  $50  to  $75  million,  depending  on  the 
duration  of  the  adjustment  period. 

There  will  be  other  lasses  to  the  econ- 
omy as  well,  Mr.  President.  In  addition 
to  lost  disposable  hicome  to  workers  and 
the  gross  produce  of  capital,  there  is 
a  Federal  income  tax  loss  estimated  at 
$65  to  $95  million.  Also,  loss  recogni- 
tion by  creditors,  shareholders,  and  sup- 
pliers of  Lockheed  will  result  in  short- 
run  Federal  revenue  losses.  And,  al- 
though these  may  be  expected  to  be 
recovered  in  the  long  run,  they  will  to- 
tal fnnn  $275  to  $340  million,  depend- 
ing on  the  realization  rate  of  creditors 
and  their  tax  status  in  the  few 
years  Immediately  following  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Lockheed. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  an  esti- 
mated $350  million  in  inventory  invest- 
ment is  held  by  suppliers  because  of  Uie 
advanced  state  of  Lockheed's  L-1011 
program.  These  suppliers'  financial  re- 
sources would  be  stretched  to  the  limits 
if  Lockheed  fails;  and  some  would  face 
bankruptcy  themselves  if  they  wound 
up  holding  a  worthless  Inventory. 

There  is  also  an  all-too-distinct  possi- 
bility that  financial  disaster  will  strike 
the  creditors  of  Lockheed  if  the  aircraft 
corporation  goes  bankrupt.  Among 
these  creditors  are  three  major  airlines 


which  have  made  advance  payments  of 
$240  million  toward  the  purchase  of 
L-1011  aircraft.  The  questionable  value 
of  these  unsecured  claims  against  Lock- 
heed would  obviously  hamper  efforts  of 
the  airlines  to  make  alternative  arrange- 
ments, and  this  could  endanger  their 
competitive  position  among  domestic  air 
carriers. 

The  committee  report  notes  that  evi- 
dence when  the  bankruptcy  of  Lockheed 
and  the  termination  of  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram are  viewed  as  an  abnormal  busi- 
ness disturbance,  they  are  estimated  to 
impose  a  private  cost  on  the  economy  of 
$260  to  $380  milion,  d^sending  on  the 
duration  of  the  adjustment  period.  We 
must  remember.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  already  a  $1.3  billion  invest- 
ment in  Lockheed's  L-1011  air  bus  pro- 
gram and  that,  only  through  this  guar- 
anteed loan,  can  this  investment  be 
turned  Into  usable  equipment. 

But  saving  jobs — ^jobs  fcx-  Americans 
who  want  to  work — ^is  what  I  am  most 
concerned  with. 

ETven  in  my  own  State,  Mr.  President — 
a  State  which  surely  has  as  little  in  the 
way  of  defense  work,  military  installa- 
tions, and  so  on  as  a  State  can  have — 
even  in  West  Virginia,  some  250  jobs  in 
two  Lockheed-Georgia  plants  could  be 
lost.  We  have  a  small  Lockheed-Georgia 
plant  at  Clarksburg  and  another  at 
Martinsburg.  They  produce  subassem- 
blies for  the  C-130  and  the  C-5A,  and 
add  about  two-and-a-half  million  dol- 
lars a  year  to  West  Virginia  payrolls.  So 
we  are  not  talking  about  some  remote, 
impersonal  corporaticHi  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  being  asked  to  save.  We  are 
talking  about  Jobs  and  pet^le,  and  we 
are  talking  about  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  too  little 
has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  where  we 
now  have  three  major  aircraft  producers 
in  the  United  States,  that  number  would 
be  reduced  to  two  if  Lockheed  is  forced 
out  of  the  picture,  with  a  concomitant 
reduction  in  the  competiti(Hi  that  is  so 
necessary  in  our  system. 

The  Federal  Government,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  acted  many  times  before  and 
in  many  ways  to  help  people,  to  nelp 
business,  and  to  help  the  economy.  Such 
subvention  has  doeens  of  precedoits  in 
recent  history.  All  manner  of  loans  are 
guaranteed  or  made  by  government — 
business  loans,  home  loans,  educational 
loans;  the  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

Only  recently,  for  example,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  awarded  almost  $7.6 
million  in  loans  and  grants  to  build  a 
black -owned  hotel  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Tlie  Federal  funds  Included  a 
$3.5  million  grant,  and  a  loan  of  an  equal 
sum.  In  addition,  there  was  a  Govern- 
ment loan  of  $445,000  to  fiunish  the 
hotel. 

This  is  a  small  figure,  to  be  sure,  com- 
pared with  the  $250  million  loan  guar- 
antee to  Lockheed.  But  the  principle 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  same.  In  fact, 
while  50  percent  of  the  hotel's  funds 
will  be  in  the  fomi  of  a  grant,  none  of 
the  Lockheed  funds  will  be  given  on  such 
a  no-strings  basis — the  $250  mlUlon  for 
Lockheed  will  be  a  guarantee  for  a  loan 
to  be  made  from  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy. 


Wh«i  he  announced  the  fimds  for  the 
hotel.  CcHnmerce  Secretary  Maurice  H. 
Stans  said  It  would  revitalize  the  Uack 
inner  dty  In  the  District  of  C(dumbia. 
The  inner  city  does  need  revitalizing, 
and  the  hotel  may  prove  to  be  a  good 
investment  in  the  long  run. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  the  en- 
tire economy  of  the  United  States — in- 
cluding the  aircraft  industry — ^needs  re- 
vltalization.  And  I  believe  that  saving 
60,000  Jobs,  protecting  a  huge  invest- 
ment, avoiding  a  sizable  Federal  revenue 
loss,  and  maintaining  the  level  of  com- 
petition vnthin  this  vital  industry,  could 
provide  the  needed  economic  boost. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  clearly  in  the 
national  Interest  that  the  loan  guarantee 
bill  now  before  us  should  be  approved, 
and  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  RxcoHo  a  Washington  Post  news 
story  by  Paul  W.  Valentine  canying  the 
headline,  "United  States  Grants  $7.6 
Million  To  Build  Black-Owned  Hotel  in 
Inner  City." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
story  was  ordered  to  be  iHlnted  In  the 
Record  as  follows: 

UitiTED  Statxs  Osamts  $7.6  MnxJOM  To  Bxnu) 

BLACK-OWIfXO  HOtXL  IK  IsnfWM.  CiTT 

(By  Paul  W.  Valentine) 

In  what  he  called  a  new  eff<»t  to  revitalise 
th«  black  Inner  city  here.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce SCaurlce  H.  Stans  announced  approval 
yesterday  of  almost  $7.6  mlUlon  In  grants  and 
loans  for  construction  of  a  community-owiMd 
hotel  near  Howard  Unlvenlty. 

Construction  of  the  nlne-«tory,  168-room 
hotel  at  Georgia  Avenue  and  Bryant  Street 
NW,  Just  south  of  tbe  Howard  campus,  It 
scheduled  to  begin  In  about  one  year. 

Owner  of  the  hotel  and  recipient  of  the 
federal  funds  will  be  the  Peoples  Involvement 
Corporation  (PIC),  a  nonprofit  community 
improvement  organisation  founded  In  1087 
and  directed  by  a  39-member  board  of  elected 
and  i4>polnted  residents. 

The  corporation  will  oversee  general  plan- 
ning of  the  hotel  and  let  bids  for  Its  con- 
struction, according  to  PIC  Executive  Direc- 
tor Arnold  T.  Jones. 

After  construction,  PIC  wUI  lease  Xhm 
buUdlng  to  a  firm  called  Murph's  Hotel  Cor- 
poration for  operation  and  mminton^ti^^ 

Miirph's  corporation  Is  headed  by  Ed  Mur- 
phy, who  operates  Ed  Murphy's  Supper  Club, 
one  of  two  buildings  on  tbe  site  of  the  pro- 
posed hotel  In  the  2300  block  of  Georgia 
Avenue.  The  other  buUdlng  Is  vacant. 

In  a  preas  oonferenoe  at  tbe  Commarce 
Department  yeatwday.  Murphy,  Jones,  Stans, 
D.C.  Del.  Walter  E.  Fauntroy  and  City  Co\m- 
cll  Chairman  OUbert  Hahn  3t.  praisad  th* 
botti  project. 

Stans  noted  the  hotel  will  be  called  "Ihe 
Harambee"  (Swahlll  meaning  "unity").  Mur- 
phy said  the  hotel  "will  have  decor  reflect- 
ing the  very  best  In  black  styles." 

He  added :  "Just  as  a  good  Hungarian  res- 
taurant Is  for  all  people  and  Just  as  a  good 
Chinese  restaurant  Is  for  aU  people,  this 
hotel  Is  for  all  people." 

He  said  tb»  hotel  wUl  be  "owned  and  aput- 
ated  by  black  people,"  employ  about  300  peo- 
ple, and  create  a  $1  mlUlon  annual  paynril. 
"The  profits  will  stay  In  tbe  community."  he 
said. 

The  federal  funds  approved  yesterday  In- 
clude a  $3,668,000  grant  and  a  $8,669,000  loan 
to  PIC  to  meet  the  total  cost  al  building  the 
hotel. 

Another  $445,000  loan  goes  to  Murph's 
Hotel  Corporation  to  help  famish  ttM  hotaL 
The  PIG  loan  Is  payable  In  40  yean  at  SH 
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par  oent,  ttaa  hotel  oocporatton  lo«n  in  lO 
TMn  at  e  per  oant. 

PnUninmtjplMoa  oaU  for  tlM  hotel  to  have 
•  Btz-level.  SOO-car  luuleTSToiuid  garage;  ban- 
quet and  conference  rooms  for  up  to  700 
people:  reataurant  and  lounge  facllltlee;  a 
ooffee  abop.  and  ground-leTel  epaoe  for  amaU 
retaU  diops. 

liCarphy  aald  the  hotel  expeeU  to  attract 
▼Ultora,  conferees  and  oonTentloneen  at 
nearby  Howard  UnlTerMty,  WaalUngton  Boa- 
pltal  Center,  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hoq>ltal  and  Freedmen's  Hospital,  and  tour- 
late  in  general. 

Since  tto  creation,  PIC  baa  been  organis- 
ing aaelstanee  In  a  variety  of  social  serrloea 
In  an  Inner-clty  area  bo\inded  roti^Uy  by 
letb  and  Harvard  Streete  and  MaiwtafthTiiwttta 
Avenue  NW  and  the  B  *  O  railroad  ti«oks  In 
Northeast. 

In  bousing.  It  has  one  ongoing  project, 
renovation  of  SI  houaes  on  8th  and  Mb 
Streete  between  8  and  T  Streete  NW.  Other 
projecte  are  In  the  planning  stage. 

FTC  Is  directed  by  39  board  members:  80 
elected  from  PIO  area  piednete  or  at  large 
and  three  appomtad  by  tb*  maytor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  AH  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Wlaconaln  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  a  long  and  arduous  task  that 
all  of  us  have  had,  partictilarly  those  on 
the  Committee  on  Bankbig,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  through  all  the 
hearings,  the  executive  sessions,  and. 
then,  by  a  vote  of  10  to  5,  we  voted  out  a 
generic  bill.  The  House  did  not  take  the 
generic  bill. 

Incidentally,  some  reference  was  made 
to  the  close  vote  in  the  House.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vote  was  not  on 
the  bill  up  or  down.  It  was  aa  th^  choice 
as  between  a  generic  biU  and  this  one- 
thrust  bill.  The  House  bill  is  before  the 
Senate  now. 

Many  things  have  been  said.  I  think 
that  one  of  the  real  factors  in  this  situa- 
tion is  the  matter  of  unemployment. 
George  Meany,  the  head  of  the  APL-CIO, 
who  certainly  is  interested  in  Jobs — and 
I  believe  we  all  will  admit  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about— said  that  the 
bankruptcy  of  Lockheed  would  have  an 
extensive  reaction  throughout  the  coun- 
try, not  simply  because  of  Lockheed,  but 
because  of  the  other  companies  that 
would  be  affected  by  Lockheed's  bank- 
ruptcy. He  said  that  it  would  increase 
unemployment  in  this  coxmtry.  He  said, 
in  effect  that  if  we  took  into  consideration 
the  full  impact,  it  would  add  about  90,- 
000  people  to  the  unemployment  rolls  in 
this  country. 

We  must  consider  not  only  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.,  which  I  beUeve  has  ap- 
proximate 30,000  employed  on  the 
Ii-1011  project,  including  those  they  have 
already  laid  off,  but  we  must  also  con- 
sider 3,500  companies,  small  and  large, 
throughout  this  country  which  are  con- 
tractors, subcontractors,  suppliers,  down 
to  the  fourth  layer,  and  many  of  those 
companies  are  facing  ruin. 

During  the  det>ate  we  have  related  to 
small  business  on  numerous  occasions.  I 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  some  step- 
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ping  up  at  small  business  relief  in  this 
bUl.  But  we  have  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministratioa.  and  the  Administration  al- 
ready has  agreed.  I  understand,  to  double 
the  credit  authorization — ^the  guarantee 
authorization,  if  you  will — of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

We  have  $3  billion  guaranteed  to  the 
small  businesses  in  this  coimtry  in  that 
way. 

With  respect  to  helping  small  business, 
if  Lockheed  crashes,  we  will  see  the 
greatest  wave  of  distress  and  destruction 
to  small  business  that  we  have  seen  in  a 
long,  long  time  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  had  time  to 
analyze  this  situation.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  what  some  people  have 
said  on  both  sides  of  this  matter.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  perhaps  the  two  best  finRnHfii 
minds  in  this  country — Dr.  Arthur 
Bums,  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  Bill  Martin,  his  pred- 
ecessor as  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board— endorse  this  bill  without 
qualification. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  and  the 
hour  of  3  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  the  thhrd 
time. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bUl  as  follows: 

HJt.  8482,  an  act  to  authorize  emergency 
loan  guarantees  to  major  business  enter- 
prises. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  final  passage  of  the  bill,  HJl.  8432. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  final  passage  of  the  bill,  H.R.  8432. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Bffr.  Bkntsen)  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49. 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[No.  186  Leg.] 
TEAS — 49 


NATS— 48 


Allen 

Fannin 

Packwood 

AUott 

Fong 

Pearson 

Baker 

OambreU 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Oravel 

Randolph 

Bible 

Oumey 

Roth 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Scott 

Brock 

HoUings 

Sparkman 

Byrt,  W.  Va. 

Hruaka 

Stennla 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Case 

Inouye 

Talmadge 

Oo6t 

Javtta 

Thmmond 

Coojpar 

Long 

Cotton 

Mat.tHf^ 

Timney 

Cranston 

McXntyre 

WUllams 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Totmg 

Eastland 

Mmer 

Ellender 

Moaa 

AUen 

Ooldwater 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Orlffln 

Ituakle 

Bayh 

Harrla 

Nelson 

Bean 

Hart 

Pastors 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

PeU 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Buckley 

Hoghea 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  N.C. 

BUMooff 

Byrd.Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Saxbe 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

SOhwelker 

Church 

ICagnuson 

Anltb 

OurtU 

Ifantfdd 

Bpcaat 

ModeUan 

Stevanaon 

Sagleton 

McOee 

Symington 

Krvln 

TMt 

Fulbrtght 

Mondale 

Weleker 

NOT  VOTmO— 8 

Benteen 

Mundt 

So  the  blU  (HJt.  8432)  was  passed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
peissed. 

Mr.  TALMADOE  and  &fr.  BENNETT. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  S. 
2308  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BvcKLZT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  attend 
the  Fourth  Intematicmal  Conference  on 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  to  be 
held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  September 
6-16,  1971:  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastors)  sind  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bcnnett)  . 

The  Chair  appoints  the  fcdlowlng  Sen- 
ators to  attend  the  15th  session  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  be  held  at 
Vienna.  Austria,  beginning  September  21, 
1971:  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastors)  and  the  Senator  tram 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  . 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICTE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Btjcklxy).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  What 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  382,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  883)  to  promote  fair  practloaa  In 
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the  conduct  of  election  i>mm^\^m  for  Fed- 
eral political  Qflloaa,  and  for  oth«r  purposes. 
PRiviLEax  or  THX  rLooa 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  may  be  present  during  the 
debate  <m  S.  382:  Arthur  Pankopf,  Paul 
MoUoy,  James  Medlll.  Burkett  Van  Kirk, 
and  Miss  Lynn  Davis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 


THE   25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FULBRIGHT  ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  1,  1946—25  years  ago— President 
Truman  signed  Public  Law  79-584,  an 
amendment  to  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944.  That  marked  the  official  begin- 
ning of  our  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change program  administered  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

On  this  25th  anniversary  of  the  ex- 
change program,  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  all  those  who  have  administered 
it  with  such  devotion  tmd  efficiency.  We 
have  been  fortunate  to  have  a  number  cA 
dedicated  persons  involved  in  directing 
the  program. 

In  the  25  years  the  program  has  been 
enlarged  and  extended,  primarily 
through  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  In  1948; 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-256) . 
known  as  the  Pulbright-Hays  Act:  and 
the  International  Education  Act  of  1966. 
Altogether  some  140,000  persons  have 
participated  in  exchanges  under  this 
legislation.  If  the  short-term  "Interna- 
tional Visitors"  category  is  excluded,  the 
cumulative  total  would  be  about  100,- 
000 — roughly  35,000  Americans  and  65.- 
000  foreigners.  These  exchanges  have  im- 
measurably benefited  not  only  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  participated  directly, 
but  thousands  of  others  who  have  come 
into  contact  with  exchange  partici- 
pants— for  example,  the  students  who 
have  been  taught  by  grantees. 

More  than  130  countries  have  been  in- 
volved in  exchange  activities,  although 
the  major  emphasis  has  been  placed  up- 
on those  50  nations  with  which  the 
Xhiited  States  has  binational  educational 
foundation  agreements.  Eighteen  of  these 
countries — most  of  them  in  Ehirope — 
have  entered  into  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments with  the  United  States  and  cur- 
rently contribute  directly  about  $1.7  mil- 
lion annually  to  the  exchange  program. 
Private  and  indirect  contributions  can- 
not be  measured. 

I  remain  convinced  that  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  offers  one  of  the 
best  means  available  for  improving  in- 
ternational understanding.  Certainly  in 
relation  to  the  cost  nothing  can  compare 
with  it.  The  total  amoimt  expended  aa 
the  program  by  the  United  States  over 
25  years — including  the  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1972— Is  about  $740  million,  or 
the  equivalent  of  about  1  percent  of  this 
year's  military  budget. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  increase  in 


the  fiscal  1972  appropriation  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  amount  just  approved,  $40.5 
million,  is  up  from  $37  million  in  1971 
and  only  $31  million  hi  1969— of  the 
$40.5  million  no  less  than  $4.5  million 
must  be  from  UJS.-owned  foreign  cur- 
rencies. The  highest  appropriation  was 
$53  million  in  1966.  Increased  public 
awareness  of  the  value  of  this  program, 
stimulated  by  former  grantees  and  by 
our  own  foreign  observers,  helped  re- 
verse the  downward  trend  in  appropria- 
tions and  I  appreciate  the  role  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  other  Senators  have  played 
in  this  process.  Tribute  should  also  be 
paid  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
John  Richardson,  who  has  worked  vig- 
orously for  the  program  and  has  ad- 
ministered the  program  with  efficiency 
and  good  judgment. 

Regrettably,  rising  costs  have  dhnin- 
ished  the  impact  of  this  increase.  The 
projected  number  of  exchanges  for 
1972 — almost  7,000  includmg  foreign  na- 
tionals in  American-sponsored  sch(X)ls — 
is  littie  more  than  half  the  annual  ex- 
changes for  the  years  1964-66.  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  the  years  ahead  we  can 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  enable  us  to 
expand  this  program,  which  I  firmly  be- 
Ueve is  one  of  the  best  mveetments  we 
can  make. 

As  I  said  on  August  1,  1946,  upon  the 
enactment  of  the  biU  into  law — 

It  Is  my  firm  belief,  a  belief  based  on  per- 
sonal experience,  that  the  Interchange  of 
students  between  countries  can  play  a  major 
role  In  helping  to  break  down  mutual  mls- 
imderstendlngB  and  in  furthering  the  kind 
of  knowledge  that  leads  to  mutiml  confidence. 

The  program  was  originally  devised 
as  a  means  by  which  the  returns  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  materials  abroad  after 
World  War  n  might  accrue  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States.  Local  cur- 
rencies, which  could  not  be  converted 
into  American  money  because  of  the 
worldwide  dollar  shortage,  were  used  to 
finance  study  by  Americans  in  the  coun- 
tries where  such  fimds  were  available, 
and  also  to  pay  travel  costs  for  foreign 
scholars  to  visit  the  United  States.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  the  same  August  1.  1946. 
statement — 

After  World  War  I,  war  debte  Incurred  by 
foreign  nations  became  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion and  brought  about  111  feeling  and  a 
disruption  m  the  reestebllshment  of  trade 
and  commerce  and  affected  oxir  political  re- 
lations with  these  nations.  The  program  con- 
templated under  this  act  wlU  be  effective  In 
avoiding  a  repetition  of  theee  conditions. 

I  introduced  the  legislation  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  exchange  pro- 
gram on  September  27.  1945.  On  that 
date  I  stated— 

If  the  bill  Is  approved,  the  funds  will  be 
utilized  to  exchange  students,  create  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  our  mutual  problems, 
and  promote  friendly  relations,  while  avoid- 
ing possible  in  feelings  between  nations  re- 
sulting from  Inability  to  meet  obligations 
set  up  In  accordance  with  traditional 
methods. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  my  statement  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  27. 1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

PaoMonoN   OF   iMraaNATiONAi.   Good   Wiu, 

THKOPOH    KxCHANGX    of   STUSKMTS   in   TBI 
PiXLDS  OF  EOUCATIOir,  STC. 

Mr.  PuiABiGHT.  lir.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous cooaent  to  introduce  a  bill,  for  refer- 
ence to  the  Committee  on  Military  Aflalza. 
authorizing  the  use  of  credlte  established 
through  the  sale  of  surplus  properties  abroad 
for  the  laomotlon  of  International  good  wUl 
tluoiigh  tne  exchange  of  students  in  the 
fields  of  education,  culture,  and  science. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this  bUl 
wlU  assure  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  re- 
turns from  the  sale  of  our  surplus  m^tj»riait 
to  foreign  countries  will  accrue  to  the  Interest 
of  America.  Moat  of  the  nations  fi—iriTig  to 
purchase  our  trucks,  railroad  equipment, 
and  BO  forth,  abroad,  do  not  have  Amyi^qan 
dollara,  or  even  the  goods,  to  pay  and  It  wlU. 
therefore,  be  necessary  for  our  Ck>vemment 
to  eatabllah  credits  for  this  piirpose.  These 
debte  may  never  be  ptUd  m  full  and  might, 
like  the  war  debte  after  World  War  I.  be- 
octne  a  source  of  irrltaUon  beCvreen  natlona 
and  prevent  the  orderly  reestabllshment  oC 
trade  and  commo'ce  and  the  Btrengthenlng 
of  our  poUtloal  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

I  do  not  mean  that  other  countries  have 
any  plans  to  try  to  cheat  our  country.  It  Is 
merely  a  recognition  of  the  fiacte  as  they 
eilst  today  with  regard  to  the  IntemaUonal 
exchange,  and  abUlty  to  make  settlemente  as 
between  natloos. 

If  this  bill  Is  approved,  the  funds  will  be 
utilized  to  exchange  studente,  create  a  better 
iindovtandlng  of  our  mutual  problems,  and 
promote  friendly  relations,  while  avoiding 
possible  Ul  feelings  between  Nations  re- 
s\Utlng  from  Inabmty  to  meet  obllgatlona 
set  up  In  accordance  with  traditional 
methods. 

The  Surplus  Property  Administrator  has 
recenUy  indicated  that  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus property  abroad  would  be  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretory  of  State. 
to  aastire  conformity  to  American  foreign 
policies.  The  disposition  of  such  fimds  as 
may  be  aUocated  for  this  educational  funds 
as  proposed  In  this  bill  wlU  be  in  accord  with 
suoh  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Stote. 

Tills  bUl  also  i»ovldes  that  expenditures 
shall  be  made  to  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gram to  be  Initiated  under  the  Social  and 
Boonomlc  CouncU  of  the  United  Nations,  im- 
der  which  the  propoeed  edtxsatlonal  and  cul- 
tural organization  of  the  United  Nations  will 
be  eetabUshed  under  the  United  NaUona 
Charter,  so  as  to  coordinate  all  educational 
acUvltlee  In  the  mtematlonal  field. 

A  precedent  for  this  program  may  be  found 
In  our  action  with  regard  to  the  Indemnity 
paid  this  country  as  a  result  of  the  Baxar 
Rebellion  In  China  In  July  1800.  By  the  pro- 
tocol of  September  7,  1901,  an  Indenmlty  of 
•333.000,000  was  Imposed  upon  China  pay- 
able to  those  countries  who  were  involved  In 
In  the  Boxer  Rebellion  In  the  preceding  year. 
Of  this  lunount  the  United  States  had 
claimed  •25,000,000.  This  proved  mon  th»n 
adequate  to  Indemnify  the  claims  of  z>a- 
Uonals  of  the  United  Statea  and  In  1906  mn- 
proxlmately  •10.000,000  was  returned  to  the 
Chinese  Oovemment.  The  Chinese  Qovem- 
ment  placed  the  money  to  a  trust  fund  for 
the  education  of  Chinese  youth  to  China  and 
In  the  United  States.  The  hainnt«t  of  the 
amount  due,  sllghUy  over  •6.000,000,  was  re- 
mitted by  the  United  States  to  1924.  These 
remunerations  were  made  by  Senate  Jotot 
Resolution  23.  May  25,  1908,  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  248.  May  1, 1924. 

This  act  of  friendship  has  had  a  very  gnat 
Influence  to  the  promotion  of  the  good  will 
and  friendly  relations  that  have  pravalled 
between  the  people  of  Amaxlea  »»vl  tlM  *^V- 
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I  do  not  think  thAt  one  can  deny  VbaX 
the  exebance  of  attidents  has  been  one  of  the 
most  MMeeeefuI  of  our  International  pollclea. 
TUs  foreetgbt  of  our  Oovemment,  nearly  60 
yean  ago,  baa  paid  great  dividends  In  our  re- 
lations with  the  people  of  Asia.  The  good 
will  and  understanding  created  by  the  ex* 
change  of  students  has  been  our  greatest 
bulwark  against  unfriendly  criticism  of  our 
policies  In  the  Far  Bast.  Many  students  of 
the  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  peoples  agree 
that  our  enlightened  attitude  toward  China 
was  our  greatest  defense  to  the  propaganda 
of  the  Japanese  In  recent  years  and  Is  to  a 
great  extent  accountable  for  the  loyalty  of 
these  people  during  the  recent  war.  I  think  It 
Is  reasonable  to  aasmne  that  If  a  similar  pro- 
gram can  be  Intelligently  administered 
among  the  sereral  nstlans  oontampUtad  by 
this  bill,  that  a  great  contribution  win  have 
been  made  to  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 

The  PssaiwrwT  pro  tempore.  Without 
oblectlon,  the  bill  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  be  received  and  xefeiied 
as  reauested. 

The  bill  (8.  1440)  authon^ng  use  of 
credits  eetabUabed  through  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus properties  abroad  for  the  promotion  of 
International  good  will  through  the  exchange 
of  students  in  the  Oelds  of  education,  cul- 
ture, and  science  Introduced  by  Mr.  Pui«- 
■ooBT,  was  read  twice  by  lt«  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  after 
further  consultation  with  offlnials  from 
the  Department  of  State,  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Administration,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion,  I  introduced  a 
revised  bill  on  Novonber  30.  1945.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  statement 
I  made  on  this  subject  in  the  Senate  on 
December  12, 1945,  printed  in  the  Rxcoro 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccxnu).  as  follows: 

Dl^  II   BT  U.S.  Sbmatok  J.  W.  FDUaiOHT. 

Dxcxxan  13,  1946 
On  September  27, 1  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill,  S.  1440.  authorizing  use  of  credits 
established  through  the  sale  of  sxirplus  prop- 
erties abroad  for  the  promotion  of  Interna- 
tional goodwill  through  the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents In  the  fields  of  education,  culture,  and 
science.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  and  has  been  under 
consideration  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Sur- 
plus Property,  headed  by  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahoney. 

The  purpoee  of  this  blU  wm  to  provide  a 
means  by  which  the  returns  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  materials  might  accrue  to  the  best 
mteresU  of  America.  After  World  War  I.  war 
debts  incurred  by  foreign  nations  became  a 
source  of  irritation  and  brought  about  111 
feeling  and  a  disruption  In  the  reeetahUah- 
ment  of  trade  and  commerce  and  affected  ova 
poUtlcal  relations  with  these  nations.  By 
legislation  such  as  is  profrased  In  this  blU, 
It  Is  hoped  we  can  avoid  a  repetttton  of  these 
conditions. 

In  connection  with  the  Introduction  of  this 
bUl,  it  was  determined  that  m  order  to  bring 
about  the  orderly  dispositions  of  surplus 
propel  ty  abroad  full  authority  vested  in  the 
Baplui  Property  Administrator  should  be 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  not  only 
to  insure  conformity  with  American  foreign 
polldas.  but  to  utilize  these  credits  to  the 
best  advantage  In  securing  the  greatest  pos- 
sible beneflu  to  the  American  people. 

The  original  bill,  while  containing  provi- 
sions ecmtlngent  on  such  authority  being 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  did  not 
spedflcally  rtelmata  the  anthorlty  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Administrator  to  the  State 
Department.  In  arriving  at  a  method  by 
which  this  could  be  properly  brought  about 


conferences  were  held  with  representatives 
of  the  Department  of 'State,  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Administration,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  OfBoe  of  War  MobUlaation 
and  Reconversion.  As  a  result  of  theee  con- 
ferences a  new  bill  was  drafted  which  I  In- 
troduced on  November  80.  1946 — 8.  1630. 

The  new  bUl  not  only  carrier  out  the  sug- 
gestion of  Sxirplus  Piupeity  Administrator 
that  theee  powers  relative  to  the  sale  of  s\ir- 
plus  property  abroad  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  but  also  Includes  a  pro- 
vision anthorlxlng  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
enter  Into  agreement  with  any  foreign  gov- 
ernments for  the  use  of  currencies,  credits 
for  currencies,  of  such  government,  acquired 
as  a  result  of  surplus  property  disposals  in 
any  proper  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  deem  proper  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States  Oovemment, 
Including  the  original  provisions  and  con- 
templates under  S.  1440. 

At  the  time  that  the  Congress  passed  the 
Siirplus  Property  Act  of  1944  It  was  recog- 
nized that  the  problems  of  surplus  property 
disposal  abroad  were  different  in  character 
from  the  problems  here  at  home.  According- 
ly, Included  in  that  Act  is  a  provision  (Sec- 
tion 82 (b)  which  empowers  the  Surplus 
Property  Board,  created  by  the  Act,  to  ex- 
empt disposals  abroad  from  "some  or  all  of 
the  provisions"  of  the  statute.  This  has 
proved  wise,  but  actual  experience  has  shown 
that  the  maximum  benefit  to  the  United 
States  cannot  be  obtained  merely  by  an  ex- 
emption from  the  restrictions  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act,  but  that  positive  enabling  leg- 
islation granting  additional  disposal  powers 
Is  needed  also. 

The  first  section  of  S.  1636  relates  solely 
to  adniinlstration.  As  I  have  stated.  It  trans- 
fers the  policy  responslbUlUes  of  the  Surplus 
Propery  Administrator  with  respect  to  dis- 
posal abroad  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Some 
time  ago  it  became  apparent  that  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  prc^>erty  miist  be  Integrated 
with  lend-lease  settlements  and  with  our 
other  foreign  economic  activities.  According- 
ly, by  Executive  Order,  the  Ofllce  of  Army- 
Navy  Liquidation  Commissoner  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  War  and  Navy  Department 
to  the  State  Department;  and  the  State  De- 
partment was  designated  by  the  Surplus 
Property  Administrator  as  dl^oaal  agency  for 
surplus  property  abroad.  Progress  since  that 
time  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  move. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  remaining  defect  that 
can  be  cured  only  by  Congressional  action. 
Under  f»Tt«ting  legislation  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Administrator  remains  technically  re- 
sponsible for  the  poUcles  of  the  State  De- 
partment In  carrying  out  the  foreign  surplxu 
(Uspoeal  program.  For  obvious  reasons,  the 
Surplus  Property  Administrator  cannot  have 
Independent  access  to  the  facts  on  which 
poUcy  must  be  based  unices  he  largely  dupli- 
cates the  disposal  staff  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

At  the  present  time,  therefore,  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Administrator  Is  In  a  position 
where  he  has  responsibility  without  au- 
thority, while  the  SUte  Department  must 
clear  programs  and  proposals  with  an  agency 
which  is  iin/^mniar  with  the  changing  situa- 
tion abroad.  Both  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Surplus  Property  Administrator  have 
recommended  this  change,  and  It  has  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  War  Mobilisation 
and  Reconversion.  There  should  be  hearty 
approval  of  this  consolidation  of  responsi- 
bility and  authority.  . 

The  next  secUon  of  the  bill  clarifies  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Surplus  Property 
Act  concerning  what  may  be  accepted  In  re- 
turn for  surplus  property.  Section  16  of  the 
preeent  Act  was  broadly  written,  so  far  as 
domestic  dUpoeal  Is  oonoemed:  for  example, 
It  permiu  property  to  be  exchanged  for  other 
property.  However,  the  authors  of  the  legis- 
lation did  not  have  In  mind  at  this  point 
the  peculiar,  in  fact  unique,  problem  that 
exists  abroad.  BaslcaUy  the  question  Is  one 


of  foreign  exchange.  Many  of  the  ooontrles 
in  which  our  surplus  Is  located  and  to  which 
a  large  part  of  the  surplus  will  be  sold,  do 
not  have  ■»«Migh  dollars.  Accordingly,  It  Is 
necesHry  to  provide  for  the  acceptance  of 
things  other  than  dollars.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  possibly  to  a  major  extent,  the  dllB- 
eulty  can  be  overcome  by  the  extension  of 
credit,  a  practice  that  Is  used  In  this  coun- 
try, although  the  credit  terms  abroad  may 
be  somewhat  different  In  character  from  the 
credit  terms  here.  But  there  are  other  possi- 
bilities of  acqtilrlng  benefits  for  the  United 
States  in  return  for  surplus  property  that  are 
either  not  clearly  defined  In  the  present  Act, 
or  not  covered  at  all.  It  Is  obviously  in  the 
national  interest  to  strengthen  the  band  of 
the  disposal  authorities  by  giving  them  the 
neceesary  power  to  accept  other  types  of  ben- 
efiu.  While  specific  provision  is  made  for  the 
payment  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  any  such  credits  as  may  be  converted 
Into  dollars,  the  bill  authorizes  acceptance  of 
the  following:  when  credits  cannot  be  con- 
verted Into  United  SUtes  Currencies: 

(1)  roreign  Currenejf  or  Credit* — ^In  a 
sense,  accepting  foreign  currency  Is  not  un- 
like extending  a  dollar  credit,  but  in  many 
casee  payment  In  local  currency  to  be  liqui- 
dated under  agreed  conditions  may  be  mere 
acceptable  to  the  foreign  governments  and 
at  the  same  time  may  involve  less  risk  than 
an  ordinary  loan  or  credit. 

(2)  IrUanffible  RiffhU  or  BenefU—To  some 
extent  It  may  prove  poealble  to  obtain  con- 
oeeslons  frcm  foreign  governments — rights 
anH  prlvUegee  of  various  sorts — in  connec- 
tion with  siirplus  property  disposal  that 
could  not  easily  be  obtidned  In  any  other  way. 

(8)  Discharge  of  Claim*— It  U  well  to 
note  that  our  claim  problem  has  been  vastly 
reduced  during  this  war  by  virtue  of  the 
revene  lend-lease  arrangements  vire  have  had 
with  many  of  our  aUles.  Nevertheless,  a  cer- 
tain realdue  of  claims  remains,  and  in  some 
casee  our  best  chance  of  settling  these 
promptly  and  satlsfactorUy  Is  by  the  use  of 
surplus  property. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  provides  for 
the  dlqxMSl  of  surplus  property  abroad  to 
establish  educational  programs.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  Is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  under 
which.  In  return  for  surplus  property  or 
local  currency  or  credits  received  for  surplus 
property,  there  will  be  established  the  follow- 
ing types  of  educational  programs:  educa- 
tion of  foreigners  In  American  schooU 
abroad,  such  as  Roberts  College;  transporta- 
tion expenses  of  foreign  students  coming  to 
the  United  States  to  study;  and  most  im- 
portant, transportation  and  expenses  of 
American  students  studying  in  foreign  insti- 
tutions. It  is  contemplated  that  in  general 
the  agreements  to  be  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  foreign  countries,  will 
take  the  form  of  trust  funxls  or  foundations, 
so  that  the  actlvltlee  may  continue  into  the 
future.  "Hie  expenditures  -under  these  agree- 
ments m  any  one  country  are  limited  to  2V^ 
million  dollars  per  annum. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief,  a  belief  based  on 
personal  experience,  that  the  inter-change 
of  students  between  countries  can  play  a 
major  role  in  helping  to  break  down  mutual 
misunderstandings  and  In  furthering  the 
kind  of  knowledge  that  leads  to  mutual 
confidence.  No  visitor  or  traveler  can  gain 
as  much  appreciation  of  the  way  and  thought 
of  Uvlng  of  foreigners  as  students  can  who 
actually  live  in  the  foreign  country  while 
they  learn.  We  all  now  know  that  no  coun- 
try is  far  away  In  the  age  of  airplanes.  The 
necessity  for  mcreaslng  our  understanding 
of  others  and  their  understanding  of  us  has 
an  urgency  that  it  has  never  had  in  the  past. 
The  adoption  of  this  program  by  the  Con- 
gress is  a  viUl  counterpart  of  the  steps  we 
are  taking  to  Increase  our  participation  in 
world  affairs. 

In  conclusion.  I  might  add  that  this  sec- 
tion of  S.  1636  does  not  includs  authorlza- 
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tton  in  oonneetton  with  land-leaae  aettle- 
meata  because  the  L*nd-I<s«ee  Ac*  Itself 
provides  sufficient  authority.  Seotlon  8(b) 
of  that  Act  states  that  "the  benefit  to  the 
United  States  may  be  payment  or  repayment 
m  kind,  or  any  other  direct  or  indirect  bene- 
fit which  the  Prealdent  deems  satisfactory". 
I  am  advised  that  the  President  deems  these 
educational  benefits  entirely  satisfactory.  In 
some  countries  the  State  Department  will 
negotiate  these  agrements  on  the  twsls  of 
suiplxis  property  dispoeal.  in  others  It  will 
rely  on  the  lend-lease  settlements,  but  be- 
cause of  its  inability  to  do  the  latter  in 
those  countries  where  there  Is  no  lend-lease 
settlement,  or  where  the  settlement  offers  no 
propitious  opportunity  for  such  an  agree- 
ment the  passage  of  this  bill  is  essential. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
hearing  on  this  bill  was  held  by  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Military  Affairs  un- 
der the  wise  direction  of  Senator  Joseph 
O'Mahonzy.  on  February  25.  1946.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  to 
have  a  news  release  of  Janutu-y  22,  1946, 
concerning  this  hearing,  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HEAKOfo  ON  FuLsaioHT  Bnx  To  Usx  Cuorrs 
From  Salb  of  Poseion  Sueplus  fo«  Edu- 
cational Purposes 

Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  (D.)  of  Wyo- 
ming, Chairman  of  the  Surplus  Property  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  made  the  following  announce- 
ment: 

The  Fulbright  BUl,  S.  1636.  which  pro- 
poses to  give  to  the  Department  of  State  the 
exclusive  responsibility  for  surplus  property 
located  in  foreign  countries  and  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  agreements 
with  foreign  nations  to  set  up  educational 
programs  with  the  foreign  credits  acquired, 
will  be  considered  at  an  open  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Sur- 
plus Property  which  will  be  held  on  February 
25  at  10:30  a.m.  in  Room  224,  the  Public 
Lands  and  Surveys  Committee  Room  In  the 
Senate  Ofllce  BuUding. 

Witnesses  who  will  speak  on  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States  In  International  ex- 
change scholarships  are  Dr.  William  O.  Carr 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  WU- 
Itam  I.  NlchoU.  Editor  of  "This  Week  Ibg- 
azine,"  and  Vlttorio  IveUa,  Italian  educator. 
Statements  endorsing  the  objectives  of  the 
bill  have  been  submitted  by  former  president 
Herbert  Hoover  and  John  Nason,  President 
of  Swarthmore  College.  The  witnesses  from 
government  departments  and  agenclee  In- 
clude William  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  and  Cultural  Relations, 
Chester  Lane,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commission  and  Harold 
Stein  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  several  newspaper 
editorials  and  articles  of  the  era  which 
dealt  with  the  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou>. 
as  follows: 

[nx>m   the  Nashville   Tennessean,   Jan   12, 

1946] 

Ft7x.BxiaaT  ScoBxs  AOAur 

Senator  Fulbrlght's  blU  to  set  up  the  funds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  war  mate- 
rials in  foreign  lands  to  finance  a  hoge  In- 
ternational scholarships  exchange  program 
Is  a  happy  solution  to  a  vexing  problem. 

Surplus  war  goods  are  orten  dlipoeed  of  (or 


a  few  cents  on  a  dollar  and  others  are  dellbw- 
ately  destroyed.  Goods  sold  after  World  War 
I  in  Europe  created  serious  eompUoatlons  be- 
cause of  our  efforts  to  work  out  doUar  ex- 
change arrangements.  Tlie  knowledge  that 
dollar  exchange  would  be  difficult  to  arrange 
had  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  price  that  the 
goods  l»ought  in  the  first  place.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  bad  feelings  of  the  Harding  era  over 
the  slowness  of  the  purchasing  governments 
In  paying  theee  debts. 

Dl^Kwal  of  goods  already  abroad  which  we 
do  not  wish  to  bring  home  or  cannot  afford  to 
ship  back  U  a  f  ar  grsater  problem  than  It  was 
after  1918.  Surplus  property  Is  scattered 
through  Britain.  France,  Holland.  Italy, 
North  Africa.  Egypt,  India,  Iran.  China,  Aus- 
tralia, the  Philippines,  Russia,  and  New 
Zealand.  It  will  be  more  difficult  to  arrange 
doUar  exchange  now  than  it  was  after  the 
first  world  war.  Mr.  Fulbrlght's  bill,  S.  1636, 
Is  the  answer.  It  would  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem of  dollar  wtrthange.  It  would  Increase  the 
price  the  surplus  goods  woiild  command. 

Even  more  important,  it  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous Investment  In  good  will  and  under- 
standing among  pec^les.  Each  country  buy- 
ing the  surplus  property  would  set  up  the 
purchase  price  as  a  perpetual  fund  which 
would  finance  the  education  of  graduate 
students  In  American  universities. 

Much  of  the  prestige  which  the  United 
States  enjoys  In  China  today  is  attributable 
to  the  Influenoe  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  fund 
which  has  financed  the  education  of  hun- 
dreds of  Chinese  In  America.  The  Fulbright 
bUl  would  create  many  funds  of  this  type. 
It  Is  a  sound  pn^xisal.  Instead  of  buying 
trouble  with  our  stirplus  war  property 
abroad,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  invest  in 
world  brotherhood.  It  Is  one  splendid  means 
of  beating  swords  Into  plowshares. 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Mar.  3, 1946] 
OooD-Wnj,  Fund 

Much  can  be  said  for  the  proposal  of  Sena- 
tor J.  W.  Fulbright  of  Arkansas  to  convert 
a  large  part  of  this  nation's  overseas  war  sur- 
plus Into  a  scholarship  fund  to  promote 
international  understanding  and  good  wlU. 
This  measure,  now  before  the  Senate's  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs,  would  turn  surplus 
United  States  trucks.  Jeeps  and  other  items 
over  to  the  countries  In  which  they  are  now 
located,  in  rettun.  for  the  setting  up  by  these 
countries  of  scholaishlp  funds  to  be  used  to 
educate  American  students  there  and  to  send 
students  of  these  countries  to  America  for 
study. 

Himself  a  former  Rhodes  scholar.  Senator 
Fulbright  is  aware  of  the  good  that  can  be 
accomplished  through  such  student  ex- 
changes. Undoubtedly  he  knows,  too,  that 
much  of  the  good  wlU  we  have  buUt  up  In 
China  stems  from  action  a  generation  ago 
In  using  our  share  of  the  Boxer  indemnity 
fund  to  educate  promising  Chinese  students 
in  the  United  States.  His  plan  would  provide 
student  exchanges  with  Russia,  Britain, 
Prance  and  China  and  eventuaUy  with  our 
recent  enemies. 

Many  of  the  Items  we  stUl  have  overseas 
would  be  more  useful  to  other  countrtes  than 
to  ours.  Dximped  here  as  siuplus  goods,  they 
would  merely  clutter  the  market  and  Impede 
the  manufacture  of  new  goods  better  de- 
signed to  meet  clvUlan  needs.  Trying  to  seU 
them  for  cash  overseas  would  bring  little 
money  and  would  get  us  condenmed  as  Shy- 
locks.  Senator  Fulbrlght's  proposal  offers  a 
happy  way  out  of  a  tangled  situation. 

America  has  surplus  war  material  scattered 
all  over  the  world.  In  most  oases  It  Is  too 
costly  to  bring  home,  the  native  countries 
cant  afford  to  pay  much  for  it,  and  the  alter- 
native Is  to  let  It  rot.  The  reaeon  American 
troops  are  today  In  India  Is  to  guard  surplus 
goods  there.  The  cost  of  supporting  the 
troops  Is  eating  up  the  potential  value  of  the 
goods:  the  Indiana  dont  like  to  have  the 
troops  there;  the  United  SUtaa  MMlers  want 


to  oome  home.  This  Is  typical  of  many  az««a. 

Tastuying  for  the  Fulbright  bill,  WUllam 
T.  Nichols,  magazine  editor  and  also  a  former 
Rhodes  s^olar.  wpi^tT<»«i  the  program;  he 
would  dlqxjee  of  the  surplus  for  a  certain 
amount  of  cash,  or  for  goods  needed  In  the 
United  SUtes.  But  he  would  also  accept  in 
payment  a  new  kind  of  currency,  endow- 
ment funds  that  would  provide  for  regular 
exchange  vi^ts  between  students  and  citi- 
zens of  the  two  lands.  The  word  "students" 
would  be  broadly  Interpreted;  it  would  In- 
clude Journalists,  teachos,  representativea  of 
all  kinds.  The  expense  would  be  bcHne  In 
whole  or  In  large  part  by  the  ooxintry  receiv- 
ing surplus  goods. 

Under  the  Fulbright  plan,  a  limit  of 
•2,500,000  for  any  country  in  any  one  year 
would  be  Imposed,  and  only  surplus  material 
outside  the  American  continental  ana  and 
possession  would  be  available.  If  the  world 
has  Indeed  reached  an  Ideological  contest  be- 
tween democratic  capitalism  and  collectiv- 
ism. It  would  seem  a  shrewd  move,  both  for 
sentimental  and  educational  reasons,  to  In- 
vite plenty  of  impressionable  young  fbraign 
students  over  here  as  gueeU,  to  see  how 
America  works,  whUe  giving  plenty  erf  Ameri- 
cans a  chance  to  go  abroad  to  see  for  them- 
selves what  kind  of  world  they  are  Uvlng  In. 

Mr.  Bloom's  program  notea  the  world'fe 
present  acute  shortage  of  dollar  exchange, 
which  threatens  to  cut  off  foreign  students 
from  the  United  States.  He  would  extend 
to  Eurc^iean  countrlee  such  tacllltlee  for  ex- 
changing scholars,  students,  and  technicians 
as  are  now  maintained  In  relation  to  latm 
America  and  to  China. 

The  Fulbright  and  Bloom  bUls  are  com- 
panion or  supplementary  measures.  They 
both  take  the  same  view,  that  educational 
bread  thrown  on  the  watos  today  may  bring 
In  whole  shiploads  of  good  will  in  the  years 
to  come,  whUe  hewing  to  make  a  better 
world. 

(From    the    Christian    Science    Monitor    of 

Mar.  a,  1946] 
CRAMGiNa  Cannons  to  CDLTuasL  Curbznct 

An  Inthcatx  Mwa«ox  FtoM  Washincton 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Wabhinoton. — Congress  has  a  proposal  to 
turn  some  of  the  value  of  American  military 
surplus  dumped  around  the  world  in  foreign 
countries  to  aid  in  the  mutiial  exchange  of 
students. 

The  prc^KMal  would  In  effect  transform 
cannons  Into  cultural  currency.  It  would 
do  for  the  postwar  world  what  the  system  of 
Rhodee  scholars  has  done  to  foster  English- 
q>eaklng  understanding,  and  what  the  Boxer 
Indemnity  funds  have  done  to  draw  China 
cloeer  to  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  bold 
scheme,  stimulating  to  the  Imagination,  ca- 
pable of  realization,  and  tremendous  in  pos- 
sibilities. Senator  J.  WnxuM  Fulbright 
(Denwjcrat),  of  Arkansas,  has  introduced 
such  a  blU,  on  which  hearings  have  Just  been 
completed  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Mil- 
itary Affairs  Committee.  Another  bill,  not 
dlrecUy  baaed  on  the  disposal  of  war  surplus. 
Is  in  the  House,  Introdticed  by  BepreeentaUve 
Sol  Bloom  (Democrat) .  of  New  York,  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  AflUrs  Committee. 

WiUiam  Philip  Slmms.  distinguished  writer 
on  foreign  affairs,  rtiH/^nwrfng  the  Fulbright 
hlU,  recalls  how  the  United  States  returned 
most  of  Its  share  of  the  gSSS.OOO.OOO  Boxer 
indemnity  levied  against  China  by  the  great 
powen,  and  how  China,  In  gratitude,  decided 
to  use  the  funds  to  educate  students  In 
America.  Few  deeds  of  grace  In  this  sorry 
world  have  had  such  profoxind  results.  The 
Chlneee  studenu  educated  In  the  United 
Stotes  have  been  the  seed  com  of  a  new 
era;  it  U  hard  to  think  of  any  other  single 
act  that  has  returned  such  rich  dividends 
in  good  will,  understanding — yee;  and  trade. 
CUna  set  iq>  Tslng  Tua  OoUege  at  Peking 
where,  until  the  war  intervened,  a  group 
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at  mbout  400  students,  picked  competltlTel7, 
were  prtpaitd  for  entrance  to  American  wax- 
▼erBtUoB.  Over  100  Ctilnww  were  gzmdnstad 
In  the  United  States  annually  to  return 
home  carrying  an  Anwirlcan  viewpoint.  Tlie 
United  States  made  a  gesture  of  cympatlxy 
that  tiardly  affected  Its  pocketbook;  the  re- 
svilt  was  a  river  of  good  will  that  never  dried 
up,  and  that  watered  the  whole  Orient. 

[Ftom  the  New  York  Herald  TObnne  of 

Mar.  14. 1940] 

Bktkb  CxnuoutCT  Than  Gold 

The  Pultelght  plan  for  using  surplus- 
property  credits  abroad  for  an  exchange  ot 
students  has  received  very  suttstantlal  back- 
ing In  hearings  before's  special  Senate  com- 
mittee. Senator  PuiaBaioHT  would  amend  the 
8\irplus  Property  Act,  placing  disposal  of 
surpluses  In  the  bands  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  eliminating  the  requirement  that 
payment  be  made  In  dollars  or  gold.  His  bill 
would  establish  credits  In  the  purchasing 
country,  part  of  which  could  be  used  to  pay 
the  way  of  American  students  In  Its  univer- 
sities. Americans  interest  In  foreign  study  Is 
attested  by  more  than  a  thousand  OI  re- 
quests to  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Un- 
der the  bill  such  credits  could  also  be  used 
to  pay  for  transportation  of  foreign  students 
to  the  United  States  or  to  American  Institu- 
tions abroad.  The  bill  may  be  amended  to 
include  provision  for  their  educational  sup- 
port as  well.  Or  It  may  be  broadened,  as 
William  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
suggests,  to  Include  maintenance  of  libraries 
and  con^ary  educational  activities  abroad. 

The  more  one  thinks  on  the  possibilities 
of  this  plan  In  promoting  understanding  be- 
tween nations,  now  when  that  understanding 
is  recognised  as  a  goal  of  paramount  im- 
portance, the  more  exciting  the  prospects  be- 
comes. The  value  of  student  exchanges  has 
been  well  ezen4>llfled.  The  use  of  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  Indemnity  turned  back  to  China 
for  the  education  of  Chinese  students  in  this 
country  has  been  an  Incalculable  Influence  In 
turning  the  thoughts  of  Chinese  men  of 
learning  westward.  Former  President  Hoover 
cites  the  Influence  of  the  Belgian-American 
Education  Foundation.  That  organization 
utilised  funds  from  the  liquidation  of  Bel- 
gian relief  surpluses  after  the  last  war  to 
bring  Belgian  students  here,  send  Americans 
to  Belgium.  The  result,  itx.  Hoover  says.  Is 
that  there  Is  no  country  In  Europe  "where 
the  Ideals  and  purposes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  so  well  understood  and  respected  as 
they  are  In  Belgium."  The  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships have  made  for  better  understanding 
between  this  Nation  and  Oreat  Britain.  The 
Fulbnght  plan  would  put  such  student  ex- 
changes on  a  far  wider  basis,  sending  Ameri- 
cans Into  England,  France,  Italy,  Australia 
and  China,  possibly  to  Norway,  India,  New 
Zealand,  and  Russia,  and,  If  the  plan  Is  made 
a  two-way  one,  receiving  their  students  here. 

An  oblique  but  practical  argimient  for  the 
plan  Is  that  unless  we  exchange  the  surpluses 
for  some  such  purpose  they  may  not  be  uti- 
lized at  all.  The  wo\ild-be  purchasers  have 
not  the  dollars  with  which  to  buy  even  such 
needed  goods  as  trucks  and  tractors,  loco- 
motives and  bulldozers,  most  of  which  will, 
nevertheless,  not  be  shipped  back.  William 
M.  Nichols,  editor  of  This  Week,  has  sug- 
gested that  we  will  be  converting  these  other- 
wise Indlsposable  goods  into  "cultural  cur- 
rency." It  Is  a  happy  term  In  connection 
with  this  plan  to  turn  the  wastage  of  war 
Into  opportunities  for  better  mutual  under- 
standing among  nations. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  lb.  President,  on 
April  12, 1946,  after  being  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  full  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Senator  Elbert  Thomas 
of  Utah,  the  bill  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  Senate.  It  was  approved  by  the 
House  on  July  25.  On  Ju)^  27  the  bUl,  as 
amended,  got  final  approval  In  the  Sen- 


ate. Four  days  later.  August  1,  1946, 
President  Truman  signed  the  bill  Into 
law.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  Public  Law  79- 
5M  printed  in  the  Riooro  at  this  point, 
along  with  a  statement  by  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  WUllam  Benton  on 
August  1,  1946,  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Dally  News.  July  30,  1946, 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  August  26, 1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

79 — ^Pttblic  Law  B84 
An  act  to  amend  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944  to  designate  the  Department  of  State 
as  the  disposal  agency  for  surplus  property 
outside  the  continental  United  SUtes.  Its 
Territories  and  possessions,  and  for  othw 
pxirposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentattvea  of  the  United  Stmtet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
10  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsecUon  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  Department  of  State  shaU 
be  the  sole  disposal  agency  for  surplus  prop- 
erty located  outside  the  continental  United 
SUtes,  Hawaii,  Alaska  (Including  the 
Aleutian  Islands),  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  with  respect  to  such  property 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  exercise  the 
functions  heretofore  conferred  upon  the 
Surplus  Property  Administrator  by  Public 
lAW  181,  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion Act  of  1944,  have  sole  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944.  with  respect  to  surplus 
property  located  outside  the  continental 
United  States.  Hawaii.  Alaska  (Including  the 
Aleutian  Islands).  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands." 

SBC.  a.  Section  83  (b)  of  s\ich  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU 
be  appUcable  to  disposition  of  property  with- 
in the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  but  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  exempt  from  some  or 
all  of  the  provisions  hereof  dispositions  of 
property  located  outside  of  the  continental 
United  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska  (Including  the 
Aleutian  Islands),  Puerto  Rloo,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  whenever  he  deems  that  such 
provisions  would  obstruct  the  efficient  and 
economic  disposition  of  such  property  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  In 
addition  to  the  authority  conferred  by  sec- 
tion 16  of  this  Act,  the  Department  of  State 
may  dispose  of  surplus  property  located  out- 
side the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii, 
Alaska;  (Including  the  Aleutian  Islands). 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  for  for- 
eign currencies  or  credits,  or  substantial 
benefits  or  the  discharge  of  claims  resulting 
from  the  compromise,  or  settlement  of  such 
claims  by  any  Oovemment  agency  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  law,  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  determines  that  It  is  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  do  so  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
proper.  Any  foreign  currencies  or  credits  ac- 
quired by  the  Department  of  State  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  administered  In 
accordance  with  procedures  that  may  from 
time  to  time  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and.  if  and  when  reduced 
to  United  States  cinrency,  shall  be  covered 
Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  an  executive  agree- 
ment or  agreements  with  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment for  the  use  of  currencies,  or  credits 


for  currendea,  of  such  government  acqidred 
as  a  result  of  such  surplus  property  dis- 
posals, for  the  purpoee  of  providing,  by  the 
formation  of  foundations  or  otherwise,  for 
(A)  fVnanring  studies,  research.  Instruction, 
and  other  educational  activities  of  or  for 
American  citizens  In  schools  and  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  located  In  such  foreign 
country,  or  of  the  citizens  of  such  foreign 
country  In  American  schools  and  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  located  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska 
(Including  the  Aleutian  Islands) ,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  Including  pay- 
ment for  transportation,  tuition,  mainte- 
nance and  other  expenses  Incident  to  scho- 
lastic activities;  or  (B)  furnishing  transpor- 
tation for  citizens  of  such  foreign  country 
who  desire  to  attend  American  schools  and 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska  (in- 
cluding the  Aleutian  Islands) ,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  whose  atendance 
will  not  deprive  citizens  of  tho  United  States 
of  an  opportunity  to  attend  such  schools  and 
Institutions:  Prxivided,  hotoever.  That  no 
such  agreement  or  agreements  shall  provide 
for  the  use  of  an  aggregate  amount  of  the 
currencies,  or  credits  for  currencies,  of  any 
one  countiy  in  excess  of  $20,000,000  or  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  currencies,  or  credits 
for  currencies,  of  any  one  foreign  country  In 
excess  of  $1,000,000  annually  at  the  official 
rate  of  exchange  for  such  currencies,  unless 
otherwise  authorized  by  Congress,  nor  shall 
any  such  agreement  relate  to  any  subject 
other  than  the  use  and  expenditure  of  such 
currencies  or  credits  for  currencies  for  the 
purposes  herein  set  forth:  Provided  further. 
That  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  students 
and  educational  institutions  qualified  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  program,  and  to  supervise 
the  exchange  program  authorized  heiein,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships,  consisting  of  ten  members,  who 
shall  serve  without  compensation,  composed 
of  representatives  of  cultiual,  educf.tional, 
student  and  war  veterans  groups,  and  In- 
cluding representatives  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  State  educational  In- 
stitutions, and  privately  endowed  educational 
Institutions:  And  Provided  further,  That  In 
the  selection  of  American  citizens  for  study 
In  foreign  countries  under  this  paragraph 
preference  shall  be  given  to  applicants  who 
shall  have  served  in  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  durtng  World 
War  I  or  World  War  n,  and  due  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  applicants  from  all 
geographical  areas  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  the  1st  day  of  March 
of  each  year  a  report  of  operations  under  this 
paragraph  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  Such  report  shall  Include  the  text  of 
any  agreements  which  have  been  entered  into 
hereunder  during  the  'preceding  calendar 
year,  and  shall  specify  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  American  citizens  who  are  attend- 
ing schools  or  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing In  foreign  countries  pursuant  to  such 
agreements,  the  names  and  locations  of  such 
schools  and  Institutions,  and  the  amounts 
of  the  currencies  or  credits  for  currencies 
expended  for  any  of  the  purposes  under  this 
ptuiigraph  In  each  such  foreign  country  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year." 
Approved  August  1 ,  1948. 


STATnONT  BT  DxPABTlCKirr  OF  STATZ  ASSIST- 
ANT Secxetabt   WnxiAM   Bknton  on  thx 

FULBRIGHT    Bn.L 

A  step  of  great  long-range  significance 
for  the  advancement  of  International  under- 
standing was  taken  today  when  the  Presi- 
dent signed  an  Act  of  Congress,  Introduced 
by  Senator  Fulbrlght  of  Arkansas,  which  au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  State  to  use 
some  of  the  iM-oceeds  trom  surplus  property 
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sales  abroad  for  exchange  of  students  and 
other  educational  activities. 

The  BUI  provides  that  up  to  $90,000,000 
can  be  ear  marked  for  educational  exchanges 
with  any  country  which  buys  surplus  proper- 
ty, and  up  to  $1,000,000  can  be  spent  each 
year  In  each  coiuitry  where  such  an  agree- 
ment Is  made.  Thus  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars should  become  available  under  this  bill, 
over  a  period  of  years. 

The  exchange  of  students  and  scholars  is. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  surest  single  method, 
over  the  decades,  for  promoting  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples.  The  activities  of  the 
press,  radio  and  films  are  Indispensable  In 
the  exchange  of  current  Information  among 
countries;  but  the  effect  of  current  develop- 
ments Is  often  ephemeral,  and  news  Is  often 
misunderstood  for  lack  of  background  and 
context.  The  solid  background  acquired  by 
those  who  study  outside  of  their  own  coun- 
tries can  provide  the  basis  for  truer  under- 
standing of  other  peoples.  The  beneficent 
results  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  Scholarships, 
In  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  China,  provides  one  of  the  beet 
examples  of  this. 

The  Department  of  State  had  already  com- 
pleted an  agreement  with  Oreat  Britain, 
pending  Coz>gresslonal  approval,  which  will 
provide  20  million  dollars  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  property  for  educational  exchanges 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
colonies.  Similar  agreements  axe  now  being 
negotiated  for  amoimts  ranging  from  $3,- 
000,000  to  $30,000,000  In  the  following  coun- 
tries, among  others:  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
China,  the  Philippines,  Burma,  India,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Greece. 
Austria,  France,  Holland,  Belgium  and  the 
Scandanavlan  countries. 

The  Fulbrlght  Bill  authorizes  the  foUow- 
Ing  types  of  educational  activities: 

(1)  American  students  can  be  given  grants 
of  foreign  currendee  to  be  used  to  pay  the 
cost  of  higher  education  or  research  in  for- 
eign countries. 

(2)  American  professors  can  be  given 
grants  to  give  lectures  in  foreign  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

(3)  Foreign  students  can  be  given  scholar- 
ships to  study  at  American  non-denomlna- 
tlonal  institutions  abroad  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican University  at  Beirut,  Syria,  and  Robert 
College  at  Istanbul,  Turkey. 

(4)  Foreign  students  can  be  given  funds 
to  pay  for  their  transportation  to  the  United 
States  to  attend  American  Institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

It  Is  Implicit  in  the  bill  that  all  of  these 
activities  must  be  financed  with  foreign  cur- 
rencies. The  bin  therefore  cannot  authorize 
expenses  of  foreign  students  within  the 
United  States.  The  bill  Is  Resigned  to  utilize 
foreign  credits  in  many  cCiuntries  In  lieu  of 
American  dollars  for  American  surplus  prop- 
erty. 

The  students  v^o  wUl  benefit  by  this  bill 
will  be  selected  by  a  ten-man  Board  of  For- 
eign Scholarships,  which  the  bill  authorizes 
the  President  to  establish.  The  bill  provides 
that  this  Board  shall  Include  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  the 
United  States  Veterans  Administration,  state 
educational  Institutions  and  privately  en- 
dowed Institutions.  If  funds  are  negotiated 
to  the  limit  of  the  bill's  potential,  and  If 
facilities  abroad  develop  capable  of  handling 
the  students.  It  Is  possible  that  100,000  or 
more  American  students  would  be  sent 
abroad  under  this  bill  In  the  next  two  or 
three  decades. 

Veterans  of  World  War  X  and  U  will  be 
given  preference.  The  bill  requires  that  "da» 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  applicants 
from  all  geographical  areas  of  the  United 
States."  It  Is  expected  that  some  type  of 
regional  selection  method  will  be  devised  to 
ensure  that  all  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
suitably  represented. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  scholarships  will  be 


awarded  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  for 
the  1946-47  academic  year.  After  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  the  Scholarship  Board, 
and  the  Board  has  determined  the  quallfloa- 
tlons  for  awards,  ample  publicity  and  tlms 
should  be  permitted  for  all  suitably  quali- 
fied people  to  make  application.  It  Is  hoped 
that  the  grants  will  be  made  In  the  spring  of 
1047  for  the  school  year  beginning  In  the 
autumn  of  1947. 

While  the  major  effect  of  the  Fulbrlght  Bill 
will  be  to  permit  thousands  of  American  stu- 
dents to  study  abroad,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  welcome  thousands  of  foreign  students  to 
our  shores.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we 
shall  have  as  many  as  60,000  Foreign  students 
in  this  country.  Senator  Fulbrlght,  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill  which  was  signed  today,  has 
seen  at  first  hand  the  Importance  of  such  stu- 
dent exchanges  as  a  residt  of  his  own  studies 
abroad,  and  during  his  ten\u«  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas.  It  Is  due  to  his 
understanding  and  his  leadership  that  this 
bill  has  been  enacted  by  Congress. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  July  30, 
1946] 

SUKPLUS  Educatioh 
(By  Peter  Edson) 

Sen.  J.  WUllam  Fulbright  (D.,  Ark.),  who 
used  to  be  a  college  president  himself.  Is 
the  proud  author  of  a  passed  bUl  to  provide 
about  $314  mUlion  worth  of  free  and  higher 
education  over  the  next  20  years.  Fulbrlght's 
bUl  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  April  and 
It  got  by  the  House  the  other  afternoon  In 
about  10  minutes,  with  not  mxich  attention 
and  no  opposition.  It  Is  an  amendment  to — 
of  aU  things — ^the  Surplus  Property  Act. 

(There  is  no  inference  here  that  higher  ed- 
ucation is  surplus  property.  Far  from  It.  But 
by  an  ingenious  bit  of  higher  mathematics. 
Sen.  Fulbright  has  foiuid  a  way  to  finance 
out  of  the  sale  of  war  Jimk  a  world-wide 
system  of  American  scholarships  that  makes 
CecU  Rhodes  look  like  a  piker. 

The  way  Sen.  F^Ubright  worked  this  thing 
out,  definite  amoiints  received  from  UJ3.  sur- 
plus war  materials  sold  abroad  wUl  be  ear- 
marked for  these  foreign  scholarship  funds. 
The  maximum  amoiuit  to  be  spent  this  way 
In  any  one  year  wlU  be  $1  million  for  each 
country  cut  In  on  the  program. 

Fulbrlght  sold  this  idea  on  the  theory  that 
It's  extremely  difficult  for  moet  of  the  war- 
broke  countries  to  find  dollars  to  pay  for 
the  war  surpluses  they  buy.  He  figured  that 
any  funds  kept  in  the  purchasing  countries 
and  spent  In  their  own  ciirrencles  would  ease 
the  btirden.  In  addition  to  which  the  U.S. 
would  be  the  gainer  by  having  a  cultural 
relations  program  second  to  none. 

Money  received  from  the  sale  of  U.S.  sur- 
plus property  sold  abroad  and  ear-marked  for 
this  educational  fund  may  go  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  U.S.  students  In  foreign  coun- 
tries or  It  may  be  used  to  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation of  foreign  students  coming  to  the 
U.S.  for  higher  education. 

It  may  be  used  to  endow  a  professorship, 
enabling  some  visiting  American  professor  to 
teach  In  a  foreign  university.  It  may  pro- 
vide scholarships  for  students  studying  In 
American  universities  abroad,  like  Roberts 
College,  Beirut  and  the  American  college  In 
Istanbul. 

Cotmtries  which  may  cash  In  on  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  for  the  next  30  years  Include 
England,  France,  Italy,  China,  Mexico,  and 
the  PhUlpplnes.  An  agreement  has  already 
been  worked  out  with  the  British  on  this 
basis,  and  the  first  of  these  "reverse  Rhodes 
scholars"  probably  wlU  go  there. 

If  the  average  Individual  grant  Is  $3000  a 
year,  the  Fulbrlght  plan  would  give  scholar- 
ships to  some  600  students  and  profs  In  each 
of  the  six  ooiintries  named  above,  everj 
year  for  the  next  20  years.  Countries  with 
smaller  amounts  set  aside  from  their  sale 
of  surpliis  property — say  from  10  to  16  mU- 
llon  a  year  for  the  next  20  years  woiUd  in- 


clude The  Netherlands,  Belgium.  India. 
Egypt.  Iran.  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
BrazU. 

Selection  of  students  and  professors  Is  to 
be  made  by  a  committee  of  10  educators,  to 
be  known  as  The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships. They  wUl  be  named  by  the  President 
and  they  II  make  the  rules  on  how  candidates 
are  chosen  and  who  gets  how  much  to  go 
where  and  do  what. 

The  actual  work  of  handling  the  appli- 
cations, conducting  the  examinations  and 
paying  out  the  money  wUl  probably  be  dele- 
gated to  a  section  of  the  Division  of  Cultural 
Co-operation  In  the  State  Department.  The 
State  Department  people  are  pretty  happy 
about  the  whole  thing,  but  they  ask  you  not 
to  rush  In  with  your  applications.  The  board 
to  select  students  hasn't  been  named.  The 
rules  haven't  been  written.  They're  not  open 
for  business.  They'll  announce  when,  later. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Aug.  38,  19481 

SCBOLAIS  ACEOaS  THE  SSAB 

Swords  Into  scholarships!  That  Is  the 
meaning  of  the  Fulbrlght  Act,  recently  signed 
by  President  Truman. 

Under  the  Act,  surplus  war  property,  which 
provided  such  a  bone  of  contention  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  after 
World  War  One,  wUl  be  redeemed  in  "cul- 
tural currency."  Countries  without  doUar  ex- 
change to  pvirchase  needed  equipment  may 
acqxUre  up  to  $30,000,000  of  such  property  In 
retiim  for  financing.  In  their  universities  and 
coUeges,  the  study  of  American  students. 
Transportation,  tuition,  maintenance,  and 
other  expenses  are  Included. 

It  Is  fitting  that  preference  be  given  to  vet- 
erans— that  many  who  served  on  foreign 
shores  are  now  to  be  served  on  those  shores. 
And  wisdom  Is  shown  in  extending  the 
scholarships  to  teachers,  Journalists,  and 
other  worthy  applicants  to  regular  "stu- 
dents." 

Thirty  countries  already  have  made  pur- 
chases, and  it  Is  estimated  that  once  the  pro- 
gram U  started,  up  to  100,000  Americans  wlU 
benefit  from  the  provisions.  Thus  foreign 
educational  opportunities  now  provided  by 
private  organizations  and  Institutions,  by 
the  OX  BUl  of  Rights  and  Lend-Lease  ar- 
rangements are  to  be  considerably  enlarged. 

This  national  good-wUl  venture  duplicates 
In  reverse  and  on  a  worldwide  basis  the  Chi- 
nese-American arrangement  whereby  China 
was  permitted  to  use  the  United  States'  share 
of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  fund  to  educate  Its 
students  in  America.  The  rich  dividends  that 
arrangement  has  brought  In  friendship,  en- 
lightenment, and  understanding  should  be 
Increased,  manyfold  under  the  new  plan. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
authorized  in  the  legislation,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  a  10-member  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships  to  oversee  the  pro- 
gram. The  Board  sets  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, has  final  responsibility  for  ainurov- 
Ing  selection  of  all  grantees,  and  super- 
vises the  conduct  of  the  program  both  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  1961 
the  Board  was  expanded  to  12  members. 
Over  the  years  a  number  of  distinguished 
Americans  have  served  on  the  Board. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ccm- 
sent  that  a  statement  I  made  on  this  sub- 
ject on  July  25.  1947.  along  with  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Kansas  City  Star,  July  20, 
1947.  be  printed  in  the  Rxoord  at  this 
point.  Additionally,  I  would  like  to  have 
included  news  articles  from  the  Wadi- 
ington  Star  of  December  14, 1947,  and  St 
Louis  Post-Dl8pat<di.  June  1,  1947,  re- 
porting on  the  early  stages  of  the  pzo- 
grair 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

STAxnoorr  vt  Hok.  3.  W.  Puxjkiobt 

It  is  most  eocoursglng  for  the  future  oX 
this  program  tb*t  m«D  and  women  of  such 
high  distinction  and  ablUty  have  agreed 
to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships. The  membership  of  the  Board  rep- 
resents America  In  the  broadest  sense  and  I 
congratulate  President  IVximan  upon  the 
wisdom  of  his  appointments. 

The  sponsoring  of  the  legislation  creating 
these  scholarships  has  been  the  most  gratify- 
ing experience  that  I  have  had  m  public 
life.  I  beUeve  that  the  thousands  of  young 
men  and  young  women  who,  under  this  pro- 
gram, will  live  and  study  amoog  the  people 
of  countries  other  than  their  own,  will,  be- 
cause of  their  experience  and  understanding 
exert  a  powerful  influence  for  peace.  In  the 
long  run  education  Is  the  greatest  hope  of 
manlclnd  for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)   Star  of  July 
30,  lt>47] 

VAi.t7X  IN  a  Poumr  Studt  Plan 

Within  a  year  the  flist  group  of  American 
students  will  enn^  In  foreign  schools  under 
the  terms  of  the  Pulbrlght  Act.  This  meas- 
ure, named  for  its  sponsor.  Senator  Pcn.- 
BsioKT,  of  Arkansas,  permits  educational  co- 
operation with  any  nation  buying  our  sur- 
plus war  goods.  Part  of  the  proceeds  from 
such  sales  will  be  left  wlUi  countries  shar- 
ing In  the  program  to  finance  the  study  of 
United  States  citizens  overseas  and  In  turn 
enable  foreign  students  to  attend  Ameiiean 
institutions. 

President  Truman  recently  named  a  board 
of  10  educators  and  officials  to  select  students 
qualified  for  theee  scholarships.  It  wlU  be  a 
large-ecale  undertaking,  with  several  thou- 
sand Americans  benefiting  from  it  annually 
and  a  fund  of  $1S7,S80,000  already  set  aalda 
to  pay  Its  expecaes  over  a  SO-year  period. 
Twenty-two  natlooa  repreeentlng  most  areas 
of  the  world  are  eligible  to  Join  us  In  the 
plan. 

Russia  is  not  among  them,  baring  tiiawn 
no  Interest.  In  the  idea.  In  fact,  Amerloao 
t>«tl^«iT  got  a  silent  brush-off  last  year  when 
they  sought  to  <^t«^'"»  a  proposal  for  ex- 
change scholarships  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  attitude  was  in  Une  with  the  Russians' 
general  unwUllngness  to  let  thedr  peopla  as- 
sociate with  the  dtlaens  of  non-Communist 
oouiktrles. 

The  benefits  of  the  plan  no  doubt  would 
be  increased  by  Russia's  participation  In  it 
Tet  this  lack  will  not  effect  the  mutual 
gains  to  ba  made  arallable  to  all  countries 
where  students  vlU  be  mrchsngwd  under  the 
arrangeoMOt.  "Om  dividends  tn  creating  bet- 
ter understanding  between  these  nations  and 
the  United  States  are  likely  to  be  large.  Our 
experience  In  sending  Rhodes  schdazs  to 
KngUnd  and  In  bringing  OMnsse  students 
to  Amwrtfia  long  ago  proTSd  the  value  of  aaob 
programs. 

(Prom  the  Washington  star,  Dec.  14,  1947] 

TavicAM  BoAxo  Srr  Up  To  Sklsct 
HrnnmxDS  fob  Stttot  Abboad 

President  Truman's  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships  set  up  machinery  yesterday  to 
start  selecting  the  hundreds  of  students  and 
teachers  expected  to  attend  foreign  univer- 
sities with  expenses  paid  from  the  sale  of 
American  war  siirplus  abroad. 

The  board  members  heard  Howland  Sar- 
geant.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
say  they  were  latinchlng  "the  greatest  edu- 
cational experiment  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

Senator  Pulbrlght,  Democrat  of  Arkansas, 


a  former  Rhodes  Scholar  and  sponsor  of  the 
plan,  said: 

"This  exchange  of  students  and  teachers 
will  do  more  to  bring  about  friendly  under- 
standing between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  other  countries  than  the 
Mamhall  plan  or  any  other  kind  of  aid." 

MAT  SXlfD  1,SOO  ABBOAD 

It  has  been  estimated  that  funds  available 
imder  the  Pulbrlght  plan  wlU  total  $140,000,- 
000.  Expenditure  of  tT.OOO.OOO  a  year  in  a 
20-year  program.  It  has  been  estimated, 
would  keep  1300  students  and  teachers 
abroad  and  transport  an  additional  number 
to  this  country. 

The  Pulbrlght  plan  Includes  purchases  of 
steamship  tickets  at  foreign  ports  with  for- 
eign currency  from  the  sale  of  surplus  to 
send  students  and  teachers  here.  Their  tui- 
tion or  maintenance  here  must  be  paid  for  In 
dollars.  It  is  not  the  Intention  of  sponsors 
of  the  plan  to  have  It  deplete  dollar  balances 
abroad.  A  companion  piece  of  legislation  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Mundt,  Repub- 
lican, of  South  Dakota,  which  authorizes 
appropriations  from  the  Treasury  for  this 
purpose,  has  passed  the  House  and  is  pending 
In  the  Senate. 

The  board  elected  Francis  Trow  Spauldlng, 
New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Education, 
chairman,  and  Helen  White,  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  vice 
chairman.  They  vmi  serve  for  a  two-year 
period. 

SXLBCnON   njMt  ADOFTXO 

Plans  submitted  from  three  sources  were 
adopted  for  the  selection  of  Americans  to  go 
abroad  under  the  program. 

The  plans  were  from  the  Institute  of 
International  Education,  which  will  select 
students;  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, which  will  select  teachers,  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Research  Councils,  which  will  select 
reeearch  workers.  The  President's  board  will 
make  final  selectkms  In  each  category. 

The  Institute  suggested  establishment  of 
10  regional  committees  of  five  members  with 
a  p>ald  headquarters  staff  at  three  persons. 
It  submitted  a  budget  that  would  amount  to 
$946,800  a  year  when  the  plan  gets  into  full 
operation.  The  regional  commltteee  would 
receive  applications  from  students,  interview 
the  most  promising  and  recommend  panels 
to  the  President's  Ixiard,  which  would  make 
the  final  selection. 

BBoioNAL  vmrrs  ttbcxd 

Tlie  Office  of  Education  stiggested  regional 
committees  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Des  Moines,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles  and 
Portland,  Oreg.,  for  selection  of  teachers.  It 
submitted  a  1949  budget  of  $66,713. 

The  Associated  Reeearch  Ooundls  recom- 
mended that  grants  in  Its  field  go  to  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  or  Sc.  D. 

The  Pulbrlght  Act  can  finance  "actlvlUes 
of  or  for  American  citizens"  abroad.  Thus  it 
can  pay  the  cost  at  Amarlcan  technicians 
teaching  abroad. 

Francis  CoUigan  of  the  State  Department, 
who  is  assistant  executive  secretary  of  the 
President's  board,  reported  this  was  the  fea- 
ture of  the  plan  that  he  found  of  the  great- 
est interest  in  a  European  trip  he  has  Just 
completed  for  the  board.  He  said  Qreece  and 
Prance  wanted  agricultural  experts  to  teach 
American  methods.  England  was  most  inter- 
ested In  t)M  poaafijillty  at  Amertoan  proces- 
sors of  medicine  lecturing  there. 

"The  European  educational  plant,"  be  said 
In  answer  to  a  question,  "Is  as  crowded  as 
our  own.  I  found  that  there  are  68,000  uni- 
versity students  In  Paris,  88,000  In  Rome,  and 
even  in  stricken  Athens  there  were  10,000. 
Such  Is  their  expandlblllty,  however,  with 
their  lecture  system  and  lack  of  examina- 
tions, that  they  could  take  additional  Amer- 
ican students— and  they  would  welcome 
them." 


(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlapatob, 

Junel,  1971] 

Unttbd  Statbb  Now  Bdocation   Ckntbb  of 

WoBu»;   18,000  PoBZiow  SrusBirrB  xk  Oub 

Schools 

(By  Oeorge  H.  Hall) 

WASRnforoif.  May  31.— The  United  SUtes, 
which  ended  the  war  with  the  greatest  de- 
structive potential  on  earth,  also  emerged  In 
the  constructive  role  of  a  cultiiral  leader  and 
has  become  the  educational  center  of  the 
world. 

It  Is  a  little  publicized  but  historically  Im- 
portant fact  that  some  18,000  foreign  stu- 
dents are  studying  in  American  schools,  per- 
haps twice  the  number  here  before  the  war. 
More  are  entering  this  country  at  the  rate  of 
1000  a  month.  Scores  of  thousands — the  esti- 
mates run  well  Into  six  figures — are  clamor- 
ing to  get  In. 

These  men  and  women  are  paying  their 
own  way  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  They 
are  spending  an  estimated  40  million  dollars 
a  year.  We  are  actuaUy  benefiting  financially 
from  a  situation  which  other  countries  are 
spending  millions  to  bring  about  in  their 
own  educational  Institutions. 

More  Important  than  the  money  involved 
is  the  possibility  and  the  hope  that  the  re- 
turning students  will  become  ambassadors  of 
good  will  and  exponents  of  the  American  way 
of  life. 

In  practice  this  hope  is  limited  by  the 
facts.  The  United  States  has  Uttle  to  say  as 
to  what  students  are  to  come  here  and  what 
subjects  they  are  to  study.  To  fill  the  gaps  In 
the  worid-wlde  movement,  from  our  point  of 
view,  the  State  Department  Is  seeklzig  legis- 
lative permission  to  bring  selected  students 
to  this  country. 

TWO-WAT  BXCHANOX   WnJL   OO   INTO 
OPXBATION 

A  sort  of  two-way  exchange  will  function 
on  a  large  scale  when  the  Pulbrigbt  Act  be- 
gins to  operate.  This  measure,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Pulbrlght  (Dem.)  Arkansas,  a  for- 
mer Rhodes  scholar,  provides  that  the  State 
Department  may  use  foreign  currencies  and 
credit  acquired  through  the  sale  of  surplus 
property  abroad  for  student  exchange  pro- 
grams. It  has  been  called  an  act  to  turn 
swords  into  scholarahips. 

Tb)M  tremendous  movement  dwarfs  the 
beet-known  of  all  the  inter-nation  educa- 
tional plans,  the  Rhodes  scholarships.  Its 
Importsmoe  may  be  assessed  from  the  un- 
questioned Influence  Rhodes  scholarships 
have  exerted  on  relations  among  the  United 
States,  the  British  Empire  and  Germany, 
where  they  have  been  awarded. 

Since  the  death  of  CecU  Rhodes  In  1902 
atMut  aooo  men  have  studied  at  Oxford  on 
grants  from  the  trust  set  up  in  his  will.  Of 
these,  more  than  llOO  have  been  Americans. 
A  tabulation  made  last  year  showed  that 
889  returned  to  become  educators,  23<l  law- 
yers, 66  doctors,  63  writers',  newspapermen 
or  radio  broadcasters  and  141  buslnees  men. 
Ihere  were  74  In  Oovemment  service,  36  In 
research.  88  In  religion,  43  In  academic  pur- 
suits and  80  in  other  occupations. 

In  most  instances  Rhodes'  desire  that  the 
students  achieve  positions  of  leadership  and 
influence  has  been  fulfilled.  In  this  respect 
the  results  have  far  outweighed  the  money 
expended,  and  they  have  become  apparent 
In  40  years.  Rhodes  once  alluded  to  his  plan 
as  a  work  of  two  centuries. 

There  Is  one  striking  difference  between 
the  movement  of  scholars  to  England  and 
that  to  the  United  SUtes.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  foreign  students  now 
In  this  country  are  studying  our  technology, 
"fhey  will  go  home  with  a  grasp  of  our  me- 
chanical know-how  but  with  little  Idea  of 
our  economic  or  our  political  system. 
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Rhodes  scholars,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
selected  In  such  a  way  and  study  such  sub- 
ject matter  as  to  fit  them  to  Interpret  the 
English  point  of  view.  This  is  not  to  say 
they  become  propagandists  for  Oreat  Britain, 
but  they  do  leave  Oxford  with  some  under- 
standing of  England's  political  life  and  tra- 
ditions. 

The  State  Department  naturally  wants  at 
least  some  of  the  young  men  and  women 
who  study  here  to  understand  what  makes 
America  tick.  If  they  want  to  go  home  and 
preach  a  doctrine  of  Americanism,  so  much 
the  better. 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  is  happening. 
When  India  was  notified  finally  that  It 
would  be  Independent  the  Indian  Oovem- 
ment adopted  a  long-range  educational  pro- 
gram. Some  2000  scholars  were  to  be  sent 
annually  to  the  United  States  at  Oovem- 
ment expense.  An  arrangement  was  made  for 
loans  to  additional  students  who  wanted  to 
come  on  their  own. 

As  of  today  about  600  Oovemment  and 
300  private  Indian  students  are  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  expected  that  within  two  years 
there  will  be  2000  Oovemment  and  1000  pri- 
vate students  here,  spending  an  average  of 
$2000  each  annually.  The  i>olnt  made  by  the 
State  Department  is  that  virtually  all  these 
persons  are  studying  scientific  and  techno- 
logical subjects.  There  is,  for  instance,  not 
one  Journalism  student. 

The  significance  of  the  overall  movement 
U  apparent  especially  to  the  veterans  of 
Army,  Navy  and  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
who  are  employed  in  the  State  Department's 
Division  of  International  Exchange  of  Per- 
sons. What  they  have  seen  abroad  has  con- 
vinced them  that  education  is  potentially 
the  most  effective  means  to  lasting  peace. 

(Xlver  J.  Caldwell,  acting  assistant  chief  of 
the  division,  said  to  the  Post-Dispatch  that 
"at  no  time  In  history  has  one  nation  been 
the  cultural  world  capital  as  the  United 
States  Is  now.  The  Influx  of  students  1b  be- 
yond paraUel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
historical  events  of  our  times." 

AKBBICA'S  OBLIGATION  TO  SHABB  ITS  FACILITIB8 

He  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean universities  either  were  destroyed  in 
the  war  or  are  yecu's  behind  and  that  many 
educators  feel  America  has  a  genuine  obli- 
gation to  share  its  facilities  with  the  world. 

Educators  say  universities  overcrowded 
now  with  student  veterans  are  In  a  position 
to  accept  foreign  students  because  most  of 
the  latter  are  either  graduate  students  cr  are 
Interested  In  less-crowded  fields.  Many  are 
studying  agriculture  and  forestry. 

One  of  the  principal  bcurlers  to  free  stu- 
dent exchange  is  the  lack  of  transportation. 
By  the  time  students  oan  take  advantage  of 
the  Pulbrigbt  Act,  which  may  be  a  year  or 
more,  passage  may  be  easier  to  obtain. 

Meanwhile,  some  relief  will  tyi  offered  this 
summer  by  the  assignment  of  two  Mari- 
time Commission  converted  troop  transports 
to  carry  students  and  teachers  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States.  Estimates  are 
that  3600  Americans  want  to  study  abroad 
this  summer  while  "several  thousand"  hope 
to  come  here. 

Implementation  of  the  Pulbrigbt  Act, 
which  was  passed  by  the  last  Congress,  has 
been  delayed,  but  It  now  Is  hoped  to  have 
I4>plloatlon  blanks  ready  by  November  so 
that  the  first  large  groups  of  fellowships  may 
be  awarded  next  spring.  It  is  possible  a  few 
teachers  may  be  sent  out  this  September. 

The  first  step  In  setting  up  an  organiza- 
tion to  handle  applications 'wlU  be  appoint- 
ment by  President  Truman  of  a  lO-member 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  composed  of 
representatives  of  culttiral,  educational,  stu- 
dent and  war  veteran  groups  and  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  BducaUcm,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  state  educational  In- 
stitutions and  privately  endowed  Institu- 
tions. 


COSTS    ABB    Lnmxo    TO    MILLIOir    DOLLABS 

Signing  of  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries should  be  under  way  soon.  An  agree- 
ment with  China  Is  expected  shortly.  I>rob- 
ably  a  foundation  will  be  set  up  In  each 
country  to  handle  funds  and  to  recommend 
schools.  The  United  SUtes  is  likely  to  have 
a  represenUtive  on  each  foundation. 

The  SUte  Department  says  there  Is  no  ac- 
curate figure  on  the  number  of  countries 
that  may  eventually  participate  or  of  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent  In  each  coun- 
try. The  bill  limits  educational  expenditures 
to  a  million  dollars  annually  for  30  years. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Sta/te  De- 
partment on  operations  under  the  act.  sub- 
mitted last  March,  sUted  that  as  of  Dec.  31 
sales  abroad  producing  currencies  available 
for  educational  use  have  been  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  AuslxalU,  New  Zealand. 
Oreece,  Czechoslovalcla,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Norway,  Finland,  The  Netherlands,  Belgliun! 
Prance,  Italy.  India,  Iran,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Lebanon,  Ethiopia,  Saudi-Arabia,  China,  The 
NetherUnds  Indies,  the  Philippines,  AustrU, 
Korea  and  Slam. 

The  Pulbrlght  Act  provides  for  payment  of 
transportation,  tuition  and  maintenance  to 
American  students  and  teachers  attending 
foreign  schools  and  to  foreign  students  in 
American  schools  outside  the  oontlnenUl 
United  SUtes  and  territories,  and  for  pay- 
ment of  transporution  costs  to  foreign  stu- 
denu  coming  to  American  schools.^  The  ap- 
plication of  these  provisions  is  limited  by  the 
requirement  that  only  foreign  currencies  be 
expended. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
exchange  program  remains,  as  it  began 
in  1946.  a  modest  but  significant  effort 
to  open  new  channels  of  communication 
and  to  build  new  dimensions  of  imder- 
standing  between  Americans  and  foreign 
peoples. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  an 
article  from  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of 
July  18,  1971,  and  information  about  the 
recent  and  current  status  of  the  pro- 
gram, including  excerpts  from  "Con- 
tinuing the  Commitment,"  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships for  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Arkansas  OazetU,  July  18,  1971] 

SCHOLABS  UKITX  TO  Savx  Fxtlbbioht  Scholab- 

SHiPS  AiTXB  Ponds  Cot  Heavilt 

(By  Richard  Lemon) 

For  the  last  two  years  it  has  seemed  as 
though  the  Pulbrlght  scholar,  that  peripa- 
tetic figure  who  has  been  a  fixtiure  on  the 
International  academic  scene  for  26  years, 
was  about  to  become  extinct. 

During  the  recent  economic  pinch,  both 
Congress  and  the  Nixon  administration  have 
tended  to  look  on  the  Pulbrigbt  scholarship 
program  the  way  a  hard-pressed  parent  looks 
on  his  son's  plans  for  graduate  school — 
worthwhile,  no  doubt,  but  a  little  luxurious 
under  the  circumstances. 

Appn^rlatlons  have  been  cut  from  $63 
million  In  1966  to  $82  million  this  year,  and 
the  number  of  grants  has  drq;>ped  from  800 
to  300.  Scholars  around  the  world  In  fact, 
were  beginning  to  fear  that  the  entire  pro- 
gram might  be  doomed. 

Now  there  are  signs  that  both  Congress 
and  the  administration  have  decided  that 
exchanging  scholars  with  other  countries  Is 
not  such  a  frivolous  idea  after  all.  So  the 
Pulbrlght  program  is  making  a  comeback, 
although  In  somewhat  different  form. 

During  Ito  26  yean,  the  program.  Initiated 
by  Sen.  J.  WlUiam  Pulbrlght  (Dem.,  AA.), 


has  sent  mora  than  80.000  Am«»fi«t|T^  studenU 
and  teachers  to  study  abroad,  and  has 
brought  more  than  60.000  foreign  scholars 
to  this  country. 

Ite  recipients  have  Included  Nobel  Prlae- 
wlnnlng  geneticist  Joshua  Lederbeig;  open 
star  Anna  Moffo;  economist  Gamer  Ackley; 
and  composers  Leonard  Bemsteln  and  Aaron 
Copeland. 

The  benefite  of  this  program.  In  the  eyes 
of  lu  partlclpante,  go  far  beyond  the  scho- 
lariy  rewards  reaped  by  the  partldpants 
themselves. 

"The  professor  from  Iowa  or  Kentucky 
who  sat  all  alone  In  Sofia  for  a  year  Is  a  very 
Important  guy,"  one  former  Pulbrigbt  «^>»<?lar 
says.  "When  he  came,  there  were  orobably 
300  American  books  In  the  vmlverslty  li- 
brary. When  he  left,  there  were  probably 
2.000  bocrics  on  the  United  SUtes  In  the  U- 
brary,  an  American  studies  program — and  a 
lot  bett*T  understanding  of  oxir  country." 

The  exchanges  often  have  been  of  per- 
manent academic  benefit  to  the  exchanging 
unlverslUes  as  weU.  "There's  litUe  you  can 
learn  about  nuclear  physics  or  city  planning 
at  a  unlvtTslty  abroad,"  say  one  official  of 
the  program,  "that  dldnt  stem  In  some 
measure  from  the  presence  of  a  Pulbrlght 
professor  at  one  time  or  another." 

Such  accomplishmente  do  not  make  head- 
lines, however,  and  several  factors  combined 
to  make  the  program  a  prime  target  for 
budget  cutting.  The  recession  and  the  high 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  put  Washington  in 
a  mood  to  make  economies.  The  turmoil  on 
the  college  campuses  put  It  In  a  mood  to 
crack  down  on  students  and  academics  of  all 
kinds.  A  growing  isolationism  In  the  country 
Jeopardized  International  commltmenU  of 
allsorte. 

In  1968,  Congress  without  warning  chopped 
the  program's  allocations  to  $81  million.  The 
cute,  moreover,  were  met  by  matching  slices 
by  other  participating  cotintries.  Britain,  Jot 
exan^le,  had  been  contributing  20  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  ite  participation. 

Peeved  at  not  being  consulted  about  the 
United  SUtes  cute  and  strapped  for  money 
itself,  Britain  reduced  Ita  own  contributions 
from  $180,000  to  $34,000. 

What  apparently  has  reversed  this  process 
is  the  academic  community  itself.  Scholars 
In  many  countries  have  become  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  that  the  largest  international 
brain  exchange  In  history  might  be  coming 
to  an  end  and  they  have  lobbied  Intensively 
for  a  restoration  of  funds.  As  a  result,  con- 
gress next  year  may  weU  Increase  the  Put- 
bright  budget  to  $46  million. 

Other  countries  are  also  increasing  theli 
participation.  Britain,  having  recovered  from 
Ite  Initial  pique,  may  raise  ite  contribution 
next  year  to  60  per  cent  of  the  program's 
cost. 

It  seems  likely  that  future  Pulbrigbt  pro- 
grams, however,  vrtll  have  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent emphasis.  Many  congressmen  have  long 
felt  that  too  many  United  SUtes  scholars 
gravlUted  to  the  plush  learning  centers  of 
Europe.  Now,  mora  Americans  are  being  sent 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries  and  more 
scholars  from  those  countries  are  being 
brought  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Pulbrlght  admlnlsUatura  also  are  dis- 
cussing the  posslblUty  of  making  the  pro- 
gram tnily  international,  not  bilateral.  Un- 
der one  plan,  an  American  Pulbrlght  scholar 
would  be  able  to  q>end  cme  term  at  Oxford 
In  England  and  another  at  the  Sorbonne  In 
Ranoe  Instead  of  spending  his  entire  scholar- 
ship In  one  ooomtry. 

(Rtom  "Continuing  the  Commitment."  an- 
nual report  of  the  Botod  of  Foreign  Schol- 
arships, October,  1970] 

Educational  Bxchaxgxs 

Americans  representing  every  sUte  were 
among  the  professors,  teachers,  and  studente 
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who  took  put  during  1900-70  In  the  «duca« 
tlonal  exchange  progmn  undar  Public  Law 
87-366.  the  MutuAl  Sduottloua  and  Cul- 
tural Xxchanga  Act  of  1961.  One  or  mere  edu- 
oatlooal  Institutions  In  every  state  welcomed 
grantees  coming  from  overseas  to  study, 
teach,  or  engage  In  advanced  research. 

A  substantial  decline  this  past  year  In  the 
number  of  persons  participating  In  these  pro- 
grams reflected  the  heavy  fiscal  year  1909 
budget  cuts  of  two  years  ago.  New  grants 
awarded  during  the  academic  year  1909-70 
totalad  8,040.  a  drop  of  1.810  from  the  4,660 
grants  awarded  by  the  Board  In  1968-09. 
Qrants  to  Americans  dropped  sharply  from 
1,634  to  817;  those  to  forelgnars  flom  8,082 
to  2,239. 

The  total  number  of  American  and  foreign 
grantees  during  1909-70  Included  an  addi- 
tional 3384  persons  who  were  not  recipients 
of  new  grants.  (See  tables  on  pages  ^7.) 
These  were  grantees — ^predominantly  foreign 
students — who  were  permitted  a  ranswal  oi 
a  previous  grant,  or  an  ertanslon  of  return 
travel  eligibility.  In  order  to  complete  an 
academic  project. 

nooKAic  opiasnoKs 

Responsibility  for  administering  the  tradi- 
tional educational  exchanges  authorized  by 
the  Fulbrlght-Hays  Act  rests  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  in 
the  Department  of  State.  The  Bureau  follows 
the  academic  exchange  policies  established 
by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  with 
the  assistance  of  several  cooperating  agen- 
cies which  are  described  In  the  Appendix. 

In  addition  to  these  exchanges,  the  Board 
supervises  the  Modem  Foreign  Training  and 
Area  Stxidies  Program  also  authorized  by  the 
Act  and  described  In  the  i^tpendlz.  This  pro- 
gram Is  administered  by  the  Institute  of 
International  Stiidles  In  the  VS.  Offlce  of 
Kducation,  HKW.  Statistical  tables  on  all  pro- 
grams are  presented  In  the  Appendix.  Hiey 
summarlae  numerically  the  aocompl  lahmenta 
of  academic  exchange  not  only  In  1989-70, 
but  since  the  start  of  statistical  iMord  keep- 
ing on  the  exchange  program  In  1949. 

Tax  EXCBANOI  PBOOBAJC  ABBOAO 

In  the  trnsn  to  renoaln  In  close  touch  with 
developments  and  conditions  affecting  the 
conduct  of  the  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram abroad,  two  members  of  the  Board 
visited  a  number  of  countries  in  Africa,  the 
Far  Xast,  and  Near  Baait  and  South  Asia 
during  the  year. 

The  results  of  their  visits  were  reported  in 
detail  to  the  full  Board  membership  and 
to  the  organhsatloiis  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  program. 

A  brief  siunmary  of  the  principal  conclu- 
sions reported  by  the  Board  members  fol- 
lows: 

Africa — Dr.  Paxil  Sealmry 

In  each  of  the  countries  visited  there  Is  a 
positive  thrust  towards  "Africanization"  of 
universities,  which  In  each  instance  entails 
a  nationalisation  of  educational  establlA- 
ments  to  link  them  more  closely  into  the 
emerging  national  cultures  and  into  corre- 
spondence with  the  needs  of  the  new  States 
themselves. 

A  distinction  between  Africanization  and 
nationalization  needs  to  be  made,  since  a 
severance  of  formal  estahUshed  ties  with 
Western  universities — linking  them  with  im- 
portant European,  or  American,  centers  of 
learning — is  not  correspondingly  matched  by 
any  significant  new  linkages  within  the  Afri- 
can community  of  scholarship  as  a  whole. 

As  both  Africanization  and  nationalism 
proceed,  certain  problems  can  be  easily  seen 
by  a  passing  observer.  One,  Is  a  tension  be- 
tween the  claims  of  social  modernization — 
espoused  by  national  {danners.  and  In  this 
case  ministries  of  education — and  the  clas- 
sical needs  and  dalma  of  universltleB  and 
colleges  eatabHsbed  along  European  lines, 
whether  British  or  French. 

African   education   ministries  might  pay 


some  attention  to  the  American  Junlcr  col- 
lege model  for  extensloii  training  In  ajvlled 
skills;  and.  In  fact,  radically  redirect  educa- 
tional programs  to  sklll-orlented,  rather  than 
student-oriented,  programs. 

Somewhat  closer  to  o\ir  Board's  concerns 
with  African  university  scholarship  pertains 
to  the  future  maintenance  of  excellence 
among  Western-educated  scholars  in  African 
universities  as  Western  (European)  schol- 
arly leadership  phases  out. 

The  Fulbrlght-Hays  program  more  than 
ever  should  be  meshed,  not  into  the  more  ob- 
vious developmental  programs  of  higher  edu- 
cation, but  to  stress  qualitative  aspects  of 
reciprocal  scholarly  exchange  ...  it  should 
seek  to  attract  scholars  and  teachers  In 
whatever  fields  might  best  meet  the  ciurent 
needs  and  wishes  of  African  universltleB. 

Our  programs  can  and  should  stress  the 
fact  that  we  consider  African  universities 
and  their  scholarly  milieu  as  co-equal  with 
the  universities  of  Europe  and  Asia  insofar 
as  quality  exidianges  is  concerned,  and  not 
simply  as  developmental  opportunities. 
Far  Saat,  Near  East.  South  Atia — 
Dr.  James  Roach 

I  was  Impressed  again  at  the  number  of 
persons  in  governmental  and  educational 
roles  abroad  who  have  degrees  from  or  have 
studied  or  taughit  in  some  American  educa- 
tional institution,  and  who  have — even  after 
10  or  IS  years — the  warmest  and  most  posi- 
tive recollections  of  that  experience.  I  en- 
countered such  people  in  every  foreign  and 
education  ministry  and  in  every  college  or 
university  I  visited. 

I  dont  know  of  any  way  to  quantify  the 
effect  of  this  or.  Indeed,  of  any  new  way  to 
talk  about  it.  but  I  think  Ambassador  [WU- 
liam]  Porter  In  Lebanon  is  right  when  he 
says  the  exchange  program  is  the  single  most 
Important  thing  we  do  abroad. 

At  each  of  the  IS  countries  visited  I  spoke 
with  binational  commission  and  Embassy 
officers  of  our  intoest  and  concern  to  find  a 
more  programmatic  focus  for  the  exchange 
program.  I  urged  that  scMne  program  areas 
be  stated  broadly  enough  to  acctxnmodata 
the  best  amnng  several  academic  fields,  and 
thaA  some  thought  be  given  as  to  how  Ameri- 
can research  scholars  and  students  might  be 
associated  with  some  of  these  projects. 

The  subject  of  cost-sharing  came  up  fre- 
quently, esfMclaUy  in  view  of  the  tight 
budget.  Several  commissions  or  embassies  do 
Intend  to  make  new  apjsoaches  to  the  host 
governments,  and  in  some  places  I  think 
there  will  be  a  response. 

The  perennial  questions  of  quality  and 
adiqytablllty  at  Amwlcan  lecturers,  and  how 
to  determine  these  characteristics  in  ad- 
vance, came  up  In  different  ways  in  nearly 
every  oovmtry.  In  some  countries  the  host 
institutions  ask  for  famous  scholars  who.  at 
best,  are  likely  to  be  available  for  only  short 
visits,  and  who  may  in  reality  have  little 
new  to  offer.  At  other  posts  it  was  emptha- 
slzed  that  the  need  was  for  excellent  teachers 
who  could  improvise  equipment  or  f^'hing 
materials,  or  do  without.  Most  commissions 
concede  that  a  younger  academic,  who  may 
not  yet  have  made  a  name.  Is  often  more 
likely  to  be  adaptable  to  the  local  situation. 

The  oounsellng  of  non-sponsored  foreign 
students  Interested  in  study  In  the  United 
States  has  become  a  fairly  major  collateral 
activity  of  at  least  half  the  blnaUonal  com- 
missions in  the  Near  East. 

The  tight  budgets  with  which  American 
educational  Institutions  are  now  working, 
and  the  fall  off  in  federal  grants,  research 
funds,  etc.,  are  having  an  effect  on  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  fellowships, 
research  assistants,  etc.  The  foreign  student 
is  likely  to  feel  the  consequences  of  this  first. 

COST  SHAXINC  BT  OTRKS  NATIONS 

Seventeen  of  the  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  has  educational  exchange 
agreements  share  the  cost  of  the  program  in 


thalr  reapeottve  oountrlas  through  regular 
financial  contrlbutlona  made  aaoh  year. 
Their  contributions  for  1909-70  are  Usted 
below. 

COUNTRIES  WHICH  SHARE  COSTS  OF  EXCHANGE  > 


Cwntiy 


Cost-dMrinc 

agnwiwm 

iifMd 


Fiscal  raw 

1968 

coatriiwliea 


*"S2!'« Asi.  28.1964  1229.600 

Aw*!* Jons  25.1963  ISO.OOO 

Btlfiuni/UiMintowi. 4S,0Q0 

CliiM(TiiwsD)._ Apr.  23,1964  15,300 

CypciB Sept  7,1968  2,420 

Denmark Fib.  25,1965  20,000 

Francs May     7,1965  225,225 

6«rniany Nov.  20,1962  688,000 

Icrtand. F«b.  U,1964  l,U7 

Iwaal Mar.  23,1967  4,286 

Italy 240.000 

N«th<rtands.„ 45,858 

Nofway Mar.  1«,1964  28,000 

Spam 75.000 

Swaden jHnt2S,1963  10,638 

United  Kintdom May  10,1965  34,000 

Tow 1,794.464 

*  In  addition.  Ireland  provided  {89,608  in  Irish  counterpart 
funds  under  a  special  aictania  affeemenL 

Other  governments  as  well  as  host  tnstt- 
tutlons  made  Indirect  contrlbutlona — in  some 
instances  providing  housing,  maintenance 
supplements,  and  other  prerequisites  for 
American  grantees  in  their  coimtrles.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  negotlatlans  were  concluded 
with  New  Zealand  for  a  cost-sharing  agree- 
ment, and  at  the  cloee  of  the  year  negotia- 
tions were  pending  with  other  governments. 

BINATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    FOUNDATION    AGREEMENTS 


Ceuniiy 


Dalaai 

ofiginai 

aireemest 


Africa: 

E*iopia Dec.    6. 1961 

Ghana „ j»n.  24,1962 

Liberia May    8.1964 

Tunisia Nov.  18,1963 

Union  of  South  Africa Mar.  26,1952 

American  Republics: 

Arnntina Nov.    5,1956 

Bth* Nov.   5.1967 

Chle Mar.  31,1955 

Colombia Jan.    9,1957 

Ecuador. Oct  31.1956 

Ptntm Apr.    4,1957 

l^ni May    3.1956 

Urufuay : July  22,1960 

Westam  Europe: 

Austria  I June  6,1960 

Balpum/Uixemboun  > Oct    8,19tt 

Oennmarlii Aut  23,1951 

Finland July    2, 1952 

France" Oct  22,1948 

Germany  I July  18,1952 

Iceland « Feb.  23,1957 

Iretond Mar.  16.1957 

lt»ly« Dec  18,1948 

Neliwrlands  I May  17,1949 

Norway  I May  25,1949 

Portupl  I. Mar.  19, 1960 

Spain" Oct  16,1958 

Swwieo" 1 No*.  20,1952 

United  Kintdom  " Sept  22, 1948 

East  Europe:  Yttforiavia. Nov.    9,1964 

East  Asia: 

Austnllai Nov.  26.1949 

Burma Dec  22,1947 

China Nov.  10,1947 

Japan Aug.  28,1951 

Korea June  3ai9G0 

Malrnia Jan.  28,1963 

NewZaaUnd  •_ SepL  14, 1948 

Philippines. Mar.  28,1948 

Thailand July     1,1950 

Near  East: 

Alfhanistan Aug.  20,1963 

Ceyloo Nov.  17,1952 

Cyprus" Jan.  18,1962 

Greece Apr.  23,1948 

India Fab.    2,1950 

Iran Sept  1,1949 

Iraq Aut  16,1951 

Israel" July  26.1956 

Nepel June   9,1961 

Pakistaa. SepL  23, 1950 

Turkey Dec.  27,1949 

UAR SepL  28. 1959 


"  Indicstss  oast  shariai  countries. 
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1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


19G9 


1970 


1971  > 


1972" 


Students: 

Fbreiri'... 3,174               3  538 

United  States. l,078              1,106 

Taachen: 

Forelia i,018                 988 

United  States sg?                 h3 

Profesaors.  reaearch  acholan: 

Foreltn 781                  705 

UnHsd  States 1.225              1,182 

International  viaiton,  obeervattoo  and 
consultation: 

IndivMual.  foreicn 1,152              1.389 

Multinatio;ial.forei|n .  .  ' 

Specialized  procrams  (foreKn): 

Individual 763                 498 

MulUnational 323 

Jointly  sponsored 

Educational  travel: 

Foreiin 1,292              1,560 

United  Statst. 87                 185 

Total,  foreicn aiflO              aaei 

Total.  United  SUtea 2.967              1)026 

Grand  total 11.137             12.007 


3.548 
1.148 

859 
405 

770 
1,098 


1.359 
10 

370 

376 

2 

1.819 
225 


3.416 
1,119 

898 

393 

794 
1,190 


1,253 
78 

344 

304 
2 

1,513 
311 


3,077 
936 

724 
287 

683 

1,083 


1.334 
56 

231 

222 

6 

1,061 
82 


2.978 
852 

719 
234 

656 

90S 


1,260 
56 

145 
154 


827 

86 


2,262 
353 

559 
183 

438 

421 


1,040 
66 

138 

109 

1 

550 
72 


2.053 
375 

441 
213 

394 

494 


1.100 
54 

159 
195 


507 
29 


1.935 
353 

460 
213 

498 

606 


1,144 

m 

16S 

108 

1 

359 
24 


2.112 
382 

496 
230 

543 
806 


1,348 


223 
138 
34 

555 

11 


9.113 
2.876 


8.602 
3,013 


7,394 
2,388 


6,795 
2,077 


5,163 
1.029 


4.813 
1.111 


4,761 
1,196 


5,537 
1.429 


11,989 


11,615 


9,782 


8,872 


6,192 


5,924 


5.957 


■  Estimate. 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  Preeldent,  I 
have  received  today  a  telegram  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Schol- 
arships, James  R.  Roach,  sending  con- 
gratulations on  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  this  legislation  on  August 
1, 1946. 1  ask  unanimous  c<Hisent  that  the 
telegram  may  be  printed  In  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

July  31, 1971. 
Senator  J.  William  PuLsaiGRT, 
Seruite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships Join  me  in  sending  you  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  In  recognition  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Pul  bright  Act  on  August  1. 

This  act  which  launched  a  world  wide  pro- 
gram of  education  exchanges  under  17.8. 
Qovemment  sponsorship  has  provided  op- 
portunities for  over  100.000  Americans  and 
foreign  nationals  to  ptartlcipate  in  purpose- 
ful academic  exchanges  which  have  made  an 
essential  contribution  to  the  peacefiU  pur- 
suits of  mankind  here  and  abroad. 

As  the  Board  responsible  for  the  supervi- 
sion of  such  exchanges  we  express  our  appre- 
ciation for  your  imaginative  authorship  of 
the  initial  legislation  and  your  continuing 
interest  and  support  of  these  exchanges  over 
the  years. 

We  look  forward  to  meeting  with  you  per- 
sonally in  September. 

James  R.  Roach, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships. 


SETTLEMENT    OP    STEEL    AND 
RAIL   DISPUTES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  will  be  pleased  to  know, 
as  possibly  many  Senators  do,  that  what 
had  appeared  to  be  a  most  difficult  labor- 
management  dispute,  the  railroad  man- 
agement and  union  dispute,  has  been  set- 
tled, and  that  the  trains  will  be  in  full 
operation  tonight  at  12:01. 

This  settlement  is  significant  in  that 
the  unions  have  abided  by  the  law.  that 
they  won  the  right  to  strike  selectively, 
and  they  have  brought  free  collective 
bargaining  to  the  rail  industry. 

I  wish  to  compliment  both  steel  and 
railroad  management  for  exercising  re- 
straint and  flexibility  in  these  ne- 
gotiations. I  compliment  them  for  plac- 
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ing  their  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
collective  bargaining  process.  It  has 
worked  well  for  management,  labor,  and 
the  public. 

I  compliment  ttie  leadership  of  the 
United  Transportation  Union,  President 
Charles  Luna,  for  his  sincerity  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  highest  principles  of  labor- 
management  relations.  His  leadership 
has  shown  that  unions  and  management 
can  bargain  in  good  faith  and  that  if 
negotiators  will  be  honest  with  each 
other,  then  settlements  that  reflect  the 
best  interest  of  the  Nation  can  result. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  em- 
ployee protections  and  satisfactory  work 
rules  could  be  the  keystone  of  that  set- 
tlement. Union  men  have  made  a  valid 
case  for  these  two  items  and  I  am  grati- 
fled  that  the  final  contract  contains  both 
of  these. 

Mr.  President,  the  rail  industry  settle- 
ment is  not  the  wily  important  labor- 
management  dispute  resolved  today.  The 
United  Steel  Workers  suid  steel  manage- 
ment also  signed  an  agreement  for  a  new 
3-year  contract.  Thus,  two  singularly  im- 
portant achievements  in  the  field  of  col- 
lective bargaining  have  resulted. 

Mr.  President,  the  steel  agreement  is 
another  testimony  to  the  leadership  of 
I.  W.  Abel  of  the  United  Steel  Workers. 
It  is  testimony  to  his  resourcefulness  as 
a  negotiator — the  kind  of  leader  who 
imderstands  that  steel  management  and 
labor  can  use  the  processes  of  free  c<d- 
lectlve  bargaining  to  demonstrate  results 
satisfactory  to  both  management  and 
labor. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  I.  W.  Abel.  This  union 
leader,  who  in  1967  successfully  nego- 
tiated a  steel  contract  that  served  the 
national  interest  and  brought  substan- 
tial benefits  to  his  union  membership.  Is 
without  a  doubt  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  talented,  and  dedicated  leaders  of 
organized  labor.  He  represents  the  best 
in  trade  unionism,  but  above  all,  he  is  a 
great  citizen  who  has  always  put  his 
country  ahead  of  all  other  considera- 
tions. 

It  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Abel's 
sense  of  public  responsibility  that  the 
steel  industry  came  to  a  contract  agree- 
ment. He  has  shown  the  flexibility  and 


the  resolve  necessary  to  take  on  tasks 
that  sometimes  seem  superhuman.  Tet, 
I.  W.  Abel  has  again  proved  that  he  Is 
capable,  that  he  is  a  leader,  and  that  he 
has  the  qualities  that  make  him  a  re- 
spected labor  negotiator. 

Both  the  steel  settlement  and  the  rail 
industry  agreement  represent  the  best  in 
collective  bargaining.  Collective  bargain- 
ing is  always  subject  to  a  number  of  criti- 
cisms because  it  includes  within  it  the 
possibility  of  lockouts  or  strikes.  But.  the 
leadership  of  these  two  unions  have 
proven  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
free,  open,  collective  bargaining  In  a 
democracy. 

The  settlements  at  which  these  n^o- 
tiators  have  arrived  are  fair.  They  repre- 
sent a  serious  effort  by  the  leadership  of 
the  unions  to  deal  with  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  brought  about  by  econtxnlc 
policies  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  over 
which  President  Abel  and  President  Luna 
have  little  control. 

The  settlements  are  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
OP  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  382)  to  promote 
fair  practices  in  the  conduct  of  election 
campaigns  for  Federal  political  offices, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  begins 
deliberation  on  S.  382,  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971. 1  have  offered 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Title  I  of  the  amendment,  which  deals 
with  the  use  of  communications  media 
by  candidates  for  Federal  elective  office, 
had  its  genesis  in  S.  3637.  ThtA  bill,  which 
would  have  limited  campaign  expendi- 
tures for  the  broadcast  media,  passed 
the  91st  Congress  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  because,  among  other  things, 
he  felt  it  discriminated  against  broad- 
casting by  limiting  campaign  spending 
only  in  that  media.  He  said: 

If  there  is  merit  In  limiting  campaign 
expenditures,  the  problem  should  be  dealt 
with  in  Ita  entirety. 
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Subaequently,  in  a  letter  to  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate,  the  President 
said  the  administration  would  work 
cloaely  with  the  Congress  in  an  effort  to 
euTive  at  a  bill  wtalch  would  deal  with  all 
problons  of  political  campaigns. 

This  amendment  to  8.  382  is  oompre- 
hensiTe  and  will  place  spending  limita- 
tions on  use  of  the  broadcast  and  non- 
broadcast  communicatians  media  by 
candidates,  and  requires  strict  disclosing 
and  reporting  retiuiremoits  by  candi- 
dates, political  committees,  and  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  began  hear- 
ings on  campaign  reform  legislation  on 
March  2.  At  that  time  I  said: 

Hu  dfldnbllity  of  controls  oT«r  eq>endl- 
turw  for  tba  om  of  vsrloua  medlA  must  b« 
oonslitered  by  the  Committee  as  p«rt  of  say 
effective  legiaUtlon  to  bait  tbe  aplrellng  cost 
of  campelgnlng  for  elective  office. 

Those  hearings  were  held  as  scheduled, 
and  in  order  to  be  sure  that  everyone 
who  wished  had  an  opportunity  to 
testify,  the  committee  was  in  open  session 
from  March  2  imtil  March  5. 

Nineteen  witnesses  appeared  and  testi- 
fied on  tbe  legislation  during  those  4  days. 
After  the  last  witness  who  had  requested 
an  opportunity  to  testify  had  finished,  I 
said  in  the  public  hearing,  "Is  there  any- 
one else  tn  this  room  who  wants  to 
testify?"  Hearing  no  one,  I  said  that  the 
committee  would  recess,  and  the  record 
would  be  open  for  1  week  for  anyone  who 
desired  to  submit  a  statement. 

On  March  11.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oommunications  met  in 
executive  session  and  agreed  that  the 
fuU  committee  would  consider  S.  382  in 
executive  session  on  March  16.  The  full 
committee  met  on  that  date  and  began 
marking  up  the  bill,  but  adjourned  until 
a  later  date  before  finishing. 

Then,  on  March  19, 1  received  a  letter 
signed  W  five  minority  mraibers  of  l^e 
committee  requesting  that  the  hearings 
be  reopened  to  hear  additional  witnesses. 
Shortly  thereafter,  on  March  22,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  received 
a  letter  frwn  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Richard  O. 
Kleindlenst,  requesting  an  opportunity  to 
present  oral  testimony  on  the  legislation. 

In  view  of  these  requests,  the  full  com- 
mittee met  on  March  25.  and  decided  to 
reopen  the  hearings  cm  March  31  and 
April  1. 

Hearings  were  held  on  those  2  days, 
and  10  witnesses,  including  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  appeared.  Again,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearings.  I  ordered 
the  record  to  remain  open  for  1  week  to 
receive  any  additional  material. 

Mr.  President,  the  full  committee 
again  ctuisidered  the  biU  in  executive 
sessions  on  April  22  and  23.  and  unani- 
mously reported  it  on  that  latter  day. 

Since  the  Commerce  Ccnnmittee's  pri- 
mary lurisdlction  ran  to  tlUe  I  of  the  bill, 
it  was  that  sectl<Hi  on  which  the  com- 
mittee focused  its  deliberations.  Title  I 
of  the  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
today  Is  for  all  purposes  Identical  to  title 
I  as  reported  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

"nie  purpose  of  title  I  is  twofold.  It  at- 
tempts to  give  candidates  for  public  office 


greater  access  to  the  media  so  that  they 
may  better  explain  their  stand  on  the 
Issues,  and  thereby  more  fully  and  com- 
pletely Inform  the  voters. 

Second,  it  attempts  to  halt  the  splral- 
Ing  cost  of  campaigning  tea  public  of- 
fice— a  problem  which  by  all  accounts  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  title  I. 
as  amended,  would  do  the  foUowing: 

First.  Make  the  equal  opportunities  re- 
quirement of  section  315(a)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act,  as  amended^  Inappllca- 
Ue  to  the  use  of  broadcast  facilities  by 
legally  qualified  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  in  primary  and  goi- 
eral  election  campcdgns. 

Second.  R«]ulre  that  broadctist  li- 
censees charge  legally  quaUfied  candi- 
dates for  any  pubic  ofllce  no  more  than 
their  lowest  unit  rate  diulng  the  45  days 
before  a  primary  election,  and  60  days 
preceding  a  general  election. 

Third.  Establish  reasonable  and  ade- 
quate limitation  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  may  be  spent  for  use  of  the 
broadcast  media  and  nonbroadcast 
media  by  or  on  behalf  of  all  legally  quali- 
fied candidates  tea  Federal  elective  of- 
fice in  primary,  runoff,  general,  and 
special  elections. 

Fourth.  Require  that  45  days  before  a 
primary  election  and  60  days  before  a 
general  election  any  person  who  charges 
a  legally  qualified  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral elective  office  for  space  in  the  non- 
broadcast  communications  media  do  so 
at  the  lowest  unit  rate  charged  other 
for  the  same  amount  of  space. 

Fifth.  Enable  the  States  by  law  to 
adopt  spending  limitations  in  the  broad- 
cast media  for  candidates  for  State  and 
local  office. 

I  will  not  take  tbe  Senate's  time  ex- 
plaining the  provisions  in  title  I.  be- 
cause the  Commerce  Committee's  report 
accompanying  S.  382  does  this  clearly 
and  in  great  detail.  At  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  of  course.  I  shall  be  hi^}py 
to  answer  questions  any  Senator  might 
have. 

Nor  will  I  occupy  the  Senate's  time 
talking  about  the  spirallng  costs  of  cam- 
paigning for  elective  office,  the  threat 
these  costs  pose  to  the  integrity  of  our 
democratic  system,  and  the  consequent 
need  for  limitations  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures to  help  remedy  the  situation. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  his 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  candi- 
dates, a  great  majority  of  the  witnesses 
who  testified  on  S.  382,  and  S.  3637  in 
the  91st  Congress,  public  opinion  polls, 
and  the  scores  of  communications  re- 
ceived by  Members  of  the  Congress,  have 
expressed  strong  concern  over  this  most 
serious  problem. 

Most  recently  the  problem  has  been 
underscored  by  the  Citizens  Research 
Foundation  in  a  report  on  political 
spending  in  1968.  Compared  to  1964.  to- 
tal costs  were  up  50  percent,  from  $200 
to  $300  million:  the  cost  of  electing  a 
President  and  Vice  President  rose  67  per- 
cent, from  $60  million  to  $100  million. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  however,  that 
limitations  on  campaign  expenditures  are 
unrealistic  and  unnecessary.  The  only 
way  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  S.  382,  according  to  them, 
is  through  periodic  public  disclosure  and 


publication  of  all  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  both  before  and 
after  an  election. 

I  agree  that  strict  reporting,  disclo- 
sure, and  publication  requirements  are 
necessary  for  any  comprehensive  effec- 
tive campfdgn  reform  legislation.  And 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  to  S.  382  is 
the  spending  limitation  on  candidates. 

Many  of  those  who  supported  the  re- 
peal of  the  equal  time  requirement  of 
section  315  of  the  Commimications  Act 
for  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  as  provided  in  the  legislation 
were  nevertheless  critical  of  the  scope  of 
the  repeal.  They  felt  it  should  extend  at 
least  to  candidates  for  all  Federal  elec- 
tive offices. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  their  position.  I  have  spon- 
sored similar  legislation  hi  the  past.  But 
it  is  precisely  because  of  my  past  experi- 
ences in  this  regard  that  I  urged  the  re- 
peal be  confined  at  this  time  to  the  two 
highest  offices  in  the  land.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons,  proposals  for  a  wider  repeal 
have  never  been  successful  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  felt  that  if  we  were  to  have 
a  campaign  reform  bill  this  Congress — a 
difficult  undertaking  at  best — it  should 
not  be  encumbered  with  provisions 
which  have  proven  so  controversial  in  the 
past. 

I  want  to  say  parenthetically  here,  let 
no  one  misunderstand  what  the  inten- 
tion was  in  relieving  the  licensees  from 
the  responsibilities  of  section  315(a)  in- 
sofar as  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President  are  concerned. 

The  precise  reason  was  to  be  helpful. 
I  have  had  many  private  conversations 
with  the  presidents  of  the  various  net- 
works. I  found  them  to  be  very  coopera- 
tive. They  said  that  if  we  would  leave 
with  them  the  responsibility  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  equal  opportunity  law.  of 
section  315(a)  with  reference  to  the 
Presidency  and  the  Vice-Presidency,  that 
they  would  make  time  available  free  to 
a  candidate  on  a  format  of  the  choosing 
of  that  candidate. 

So  the  real  reason  for  this  is  that  be- 
cause of  the  astronomical  cost  for  a  na- 
tionwide broadcast  which,  of  course,  does 
not  apply  to  Senators  or  Representa- 
tives, but  applies  only  to  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  is  not 
restricted  to  a  single  broadcasting  sta- 
tion, but  must  emanate  as  a  network  pro- 
gram, the  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to 
sdlow  the  network  to  contribute  time 
free,  so  that  the  costs  of  the  candidates 
campaigning  for  the  offices  of  Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency  can  be  cut  down. 
I  do  not  want  anyone  to  misunderstand: 
This  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President:  it  Is  bene- 
ficial, and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  was 
done. 

I  give  as  the  best  example  what  hap- 
pened in  1960.  We  did  exactly  this  same 
thing,  and  it  worked  out  pretty  well.  In 
my  Judgment,  it  only  proves  that  it  is 
wise  to  build  slowly  and  steadily  on  the 
foundation  of  past  experience. 

We  have  had  a  limited  but  highly  suc- 
cessful experience  with  suspension  of 
section  315  for  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  candidates  in  1960.  It  is  only 
prudent,  in  my  Judgment,  to  build  slow- 
ly and  steadily  on  that  foundation. 
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Mr.  President,  it  has  also  been  said 
that  the  spending  limitations  in  S.  382 
are  unrealistically  low,  and  should  be 
raised  to  refiect  the  actual  experience  of 
the  1970  elections.  In  support  of  this 
contention  a  report  was  filed  showing 
that  statewide  candidates  in  23  States 
spent  more  money  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision last  fall  than  the  proposed  limits 
in  the  pending  bill.  I  will  have  something 
to  say  about  the  accuracy  and  relevancy 
of  that  report  in  a  moment. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  sim- 
ple— either  we  are  going  to  have  spend- 
ing limitations  that  will  halt  the  astro- 
nomical rise  of  campaign  costs,  or  we  are 
going  to  rationalise,  temporize,  and  com- 
promise until  any  limitations  that  are 
adopted  would  be  absolutely  meaningless 
in  terms  of  accomplishing  their  purpose. 

Their  report  purporting  to  show  that 
the  limitations  in  S.  382  are  unrealis- 
tically low  when  compared  to  the 
amount  actually  spent  on  the  broadcast- 
ing media  by  candidates  for  statewide 
office  in  the  1970  elections  is,  in  a  word, 
misleading.  Mr.  President,  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  May  8  edition  ot  the  New 
York  Times  explains  in  detail  why  this 
is  so.  At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  article  be  printed  in  the 

RZCOKD. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point  a 
table  showing  the  actual  expenditures  of 
senatorial  candidates  in  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  pfinted  in  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows: 

HicRXK  Campaign  Fttno  Cziunc  Abkxd 
(By  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.) 

Wabhtnoton,  lifay  7. — Republican  Senators 
contended  today  that  spending  celllngB  Im- 
poeed  by  a  campaign  finance  bill  now  bead- 
ing for  floor  debate  should  be  raised  to 
reflect  "the  actual  experience"  of  the  1970 
elections. 

In  support  of  this  thesis,  flve  members  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  filed  a  r^iort 
showing  that  statewide  candidates  In  23 
states  spent  more  money  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision last  fall  than  the  proposed  limit  of 
five  cents  for  each  eligible  voter  would  have 
permitted. 

I'WKMTT-TRRKZ  SKUCTKD  STATX8 

In  11  Of  the  23  states,  however,  the  spend- 
ing listed  by  the  Republicans  was  by  oandl- 
<Utee  for  Gtovemor,  who  would  not  be  sub- 
jected to  any  limits  under  tbe  measure  ap- 
proved by  the  Commerce  Committee  two 
weeks  ago. 

In  addition,  the  spending  figures,  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. Indicated  that  the  big  spenders  of  1970 
were  Republican  candidates,  who  far  exceed- 
ed both  the  proposed  ceilings  and  the  fig- 
ures of  their  Democratic  oppooeots. 

The  table  filed  by  the  RepubUc«m  Sena- 
tors listed  a  1970  spending  figure  for  each  of 
23  selected  sUtee.  without  Identifying-  the 
candidate  who  spent  It  or  his  party.  The  fig- 
ures from  the  communications  commission, 
to  which  all  radio  and  television  stations  re- 
port, had  not  previously  been  made  public. 

Information  obtained  elsewhere  identified 
tbe  candidates  Involved  and  provided  spend- 
ing figures  for  their  opponents. 

In  New  York,  the  report  showed,  Oovemor 
Rockefeller  spent  $1.2-mllllon  on  radio  and 
television  in  his  third  successful  re-elecUon 
campaign,  or  about  SMS.OOO  man  than  the 
$835,000  celling  that  the  campaign  spending 
leglslatton  would  establish  In  New  Tork  State 
for  1972. 


Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  the  Democratic  gover- 
ncrahlp  candidate,  spent  $364,000  on  radio 
and  television,  little  more  than  half  the  lim- 
it tbe  Senate  is  contemplating. 

AU  three  Senate  candidates  In  New  York 
were  near  or  under  the  celling.  The  P.C.C. 
figures  showed  Richard  L.  Ottlnger,  a  Demo- 
crat, spending  $984,000;  Charles  K.  Ooodell. 
a  Republican,  spending  $670,000,  and  James 
Ij.  Buckley,  a  Conservative,  who  won,  $622,- 
000. 

ANOTHXa  BOCKXFXLLXa 

Next  to  Oovemor  RockefeUer  of  New  York, 
In  1970  candidate  who  overspent  the  celling 
now  propoeed  for  his  state  most  decisively 
was  former  Gov.  Wlnthrop  Rockefeller  of 
Arkansas.  His  radio-television  cost  figure  was 
$302,000;  the  Arkansas  limit  under  the  bill 
would  be  9M.O0O. 

The  Democrat  who  defeated  Wlnthrop 
Rockefeller.  Dale  Bumpers,  also  spent  well 
over  the  celling — •117M)0 — but  less  than  half 
the  comparable  R^uhllcan  Investment. 

Cadculatlons  by  the  communications  com- 
mission showed  that  Nelson  Rockefeller 
spent  20  cents  on  radio  and  television  for 
every  vote  he  won  and  that  his  brother 
Wlnthrop  spent  49  centa  per  vote. 

New  Jersey  was  another  example  chosen 
by  the  Republican  Senators  to  Illustrate  that 
the  ceilings  should  be  raised.  There  Nelson 
G.  Gross,  tbe  Republican  Senate  candidate, 
spent  $391,000.  Senator  Harrison  A.  WUllama 
Jr.,  a  Democrat,  who  won  re-election,  gprnt 
well  imder  the  limit — $179,000. 

Bumming  up  the  figures,  the  RepubUcan 
Senators  decUred: 

"Since  we  are  dealing  with  an  Issue  which 
is  fundamental  to  having  fair  and  effective 
democratic  processes  in  our  nation,  the 
spending  limltatloa  should  be  Increased  so 
that  it  more  closely  relates  to  the  actruU  ex- 
perlenoe." 

The  Senators  are  Winston  L.  Prouty  of 
Vermont.  Robert  P.  Orlffln  of  itirtiigiHi.  How- 
ard H.  Baker  Jr.  of  Tennessee.  Marlow  W. 
Cook  of  Kentucky  and  Ted  Stevens  oT  Alaska. 
Senator  Norrls  Cotton  of  New  Hampshire  filed 
a  separate  statement  questioning  "the  sham 
of  creating  artificial  and  arbitrary  spending 
ceUlngs." 

The  Commerce  Committee  bill  Is  expected 
to  reach  the  Senate  floor  next  month. 

Spxnding  in  Sknatb  Rac» 
Following  is  a  table  of  radio  and  television 
campaign  spending  by  1970  Senate  candi- 
dates as  compiled  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  compared  with  the 
ceilings  that  would  be  In  effect  in  each  state 
in  1972  if  s.  382  becomes  law.  Winners  are 
marked  by  an  asterisk. 

8TATK,  CXILINO;    DUCOCEAT,  SPSNT;   KXPUBUCAN, 
SPKNT 

Alaaka,  $30,000;  Kay,  $34,000;  Stevens,* 
$17300. 

Arizona,  $61,400;  Grossman,  $86,400;  Fan- 
nin* $84,300. 

California.  $711,800:  Tunney,  $466,700; 
Murphy,  $385,700. 

Connecticut,  $106300;  Driffey,  $87,000; 
Weicker.*  $81,400;  Dodd.  $49,800. 

Delaware,  $30,000;  Zimmerman,  $12300; 
Roth,*  $13,600. 

-Florida,  $254,400;  ChUes,*  $63300;  Cramer 
$140300. 

HawaU,  $80,000;  Heftal.  $64300;  Pons,* 
$37,100. 

Illinois,  $378300;  Stevenson,*  $364,900; 
Smith,  $235300. 

Indiana,  $174,400;  Hartke.*  $182,700; 
Roudebush,  $363,000. 

Maine.  $33,100;  MuSkle,*  $30300;  Blahop, 
$8,600. 

Maryland,  $136,700;  Tydlngs.  $92,600; 
Beau.*  $115300. 

Maasachusetta,  $197,400;  Kennedy,*  $151,- 
600;  ^Muldlng,  $14300. 

Michigan,  $293300;  Hart,*  $140300;  Rom- 
ney,  $46,000. 


Minnesota  $126300;  Humphrey,*  $158,000; 
McGregor,  $166300. 

Missouri,  $161,100;   Symington,*  $192300; 
Danforth,  $231300. 

Montana.    $30,000;     Mansfield,*     $10,600; 
WaUace,  $10300. 

Nebraska,     $60,100;      Morrison.     $21,600; 
Hruska,*  $26,600. 

Nevada.  $30,000;  Cannon,*  $68,100;  Bagglo. 
$73300. 

New  Jersey,  $260300;  WUllama.*  $179300; 
Gross,  $391300. 

New  Mexico,  $81,700;   MOntoya,*  $86,400; 
Carte. ,  $27,600. 

New   York,   $636,700;    Ottlnger,    $648,000; 
GoodeU.  $670,000;   Buckley.*  $532,000. 

North  Dakota,  $30,000;  Burdlck,*  $44300; 
Kleppe,  $71,600. 

Ohio,     $368300;     Metnnbaum,     $238,500; 
Taft,*  $220300. 

Pennsylvania,    $406300;    Sealer,    $25,090; 
Scott,*  $368,600. 

Rhode  Island.  $85300;   Pastors,*  $16,400; 
McLaughlin,  $3,300. 

Tennessee,  $135,600;  Gore,  $146300; 
Brock,*  $173,400. 

Texas,  $379300;  Bentsen,*  $174,700;  Bush. 
$292,700. 

Utah.  $33,700;  Moss.*  $115300;  Burton. 
$91,400. 

Vermont,  $30,000;  Hoff,  $69,700;  Prouty," 
$63,600. 

Virginia,  $161,600;  Rawllngs,  $26300;  Gar- 
land, 31,400;  Byrd.*  $97300. 

West  Virginia,  $68300;  Byrd.*  $8,100;  Dod- 
son,  $1300. 

Wisconsin,  $147,400;  Proxmlre,*  $41,100; 
Erlckson.  $14,300. 

Wyoming.  $30,000;  McGee.*  $47,600;  Wold. 
$38,700. 

"hUr.  PASTORS.  As  this  table  shows, 
the  limitations  for  the  broadcasting 
media  are  realistic.  If  this  is  so,  I  fail 
to  see  how  anyone  can  contend  that  the 
limitations  on  the  nonbroadcast  media 
are  unrealistically  low  because,  as  we 
aU  know,  the  major  expenditures  in  na- 
tional and  statewide  elections  are  made 
for  the  broadcast  media. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  who  testified 
before  the  committee  urged  there  be 
one  total  limitation  on  all  media  spend- 
ing with  discretion  left  to  the  candidate 
to  determine  what  amount  to  spend  on 
hnradcast  and  nonbroadcast  advertis- 
ing. Mr.  President,  there  is  merit  to  this 
contention,  especially  since  campaigns 
differ  according  to  the  pers<mal  style  of 
a  candidate  and  the  area  of  the  coimtry 
in  which  the  election  is  being  held. 

On  the  balance,  however,  the  commit- 
tee voted  against  such  an  approach.  Tele- 
vision is  unquestionably  the  most  used 
medium  in  political  campaigns,  and  it 
has  been  the  most  significant  contributor 
to  the  splraling  cost  of  these  campaigns. 

I  might  add,  as  an  example,  that  if 
all  of  this  money  were  spent  for  broad- 
casting alone  rather  than  a  split  of  5 
cents  for  broadcast  media  and  5  cents 
for  nonbroadcast  media,  it  would  end  up 
that  if  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
chose  to  do  so,  he  would  be  spending 
much  more  money,  in  the  campaign  for 
the  coming  election,  on  the  cost  of  those 
media  than  he  spent  last  year,  tmd  one 
reason  for  this  bill  is  because  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  money  that  had 
to  be  spent  last  year  for  broadcasting. 

If  candidates  were  given  complete 
discretion  to  spend  on  the  use  of  this 
medium,  the  committee  was  teaitvl  that 
in  the  closing  months  of  a  campaign  the 
airwaves  might  become  inundated  with 
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political  broadcast  to  the  exclusion  of 
entertainment  and  other  pabUc  Interest 
programs. 

Again  let  me  state  an  example.  The  re- 
cent report  of  the  Citizens  Research 
Foundation  supports  the  committee's 
Judgment.  In  1908,  $58.9  mUllOD  was 
qient  on  radio-TV.  as  against  only  about 
$20  million  for  newspapers.  If  money 
from  the  nonbroadcast  fund  were  freely 
transferable  to  the  broadcast  fund,  it 
would  have  the  tf  ect  of  nearly  doubUng 
what  candidates  could  and  in  most  cases 
would  spend  on  radio  and  television. 

I  say  very  frankly  that  if  we  got  to 
the  point  where  we  had  to  combine  the 
two  and  leave  it  to  the  choosing  of  the 
candidates  themselves,  I  think  we  would 
have  to  reduce  the  figure  of  10  cents; 
otherwise  we  would  have  utter  chaos. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  these  spending  limita- 
ttODs  are  not  only  realistic  in  terms  of 
what  has  been  spent  in  the  past,  but  each 
is  sufficient  in  and  of  itself  to  allow  can- 
didates fully  and  fairly  to  present  their 
candidacies  through  the  respective 
media. 

The  table  I  have  Just  placed  in  the 
Rcooao  shows  this;  the  candidates  who 
ran  in  1970  and  testified  before  my  com- 
mittee said  it  was  so:  and,  I  submit  that 
65  percent  of  the  American  public,  who 
when  polled  said  they  wanted  restric- 
tions on  political  television  advertising, 
would  also  agree. 

When  looking  at  these  limitations,  I 
think  it  is  also  immrtant  to  keep  in 
mind  that  production  costs  for  the  use 
of  the  media  are  not  included:  and  that 
45  days  before  primary  dections  and  60 
days  before  special  and  general  elections 
candidates  will  be  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  lowest  unit  rate  in  each  of 
the  media.  In  the  broadcast  media,  this 
can  amoimt  to  a  35-  to  50-peroent  dis- 
count. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  lowest  unit 
rate,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
constitutionality  of  this  requirement. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  expli- 
citly ruled  on  this  point.  It  was  asked  to, 
however,  in  Chronicle  A  Gazette  Pub- 
UsMng  Co..  Inc.  v.  Attorney  Oeneral,  94 
N.H.  148,  48  A.  2d  478— New  Hampshire 
Supreme  Court  1946— but  dismissed  the 
appeal.  329  n.8.  690,  and  denied  a  peti- 
tion for  rehearing.  329  n.S.  385. 

The  p(^t  I  am  making  here  1b  that  the 
State  court  held  a  provision  of  this  kind 
constitutional :  and  when  it  was  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Coiut,  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  entertain  it  on  two  occasions, 
which  left  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  State  Intact. 

In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Hampshire  held  that  the  New  Hampshire 
statute  establishing  the  commercial  ad- 
vertising rate  as  the  mftTtwmm  nUe  for 
political  advertising  in  newspapers  or  by 
radio  stations  does  not  abridge  freedom 
of  the  press. 

It  should  be  noted  that  nine  States 
have  similar  statutes. 

I  might  also  add  that  section  315  of 
the  Communications  Act  now  requires 
that  charges  made  for  the  use  of  any 
broadcast  station  for  any  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  tn  that  section  may  not  exceed 
the  charges  made  for  comptirable  use  of 
the  station  for  other  purposes. 


The  valuable  franchises  given  broad- 
casters to  operate  on  airwaves  belonging 
to  the  people  is  conditioned  on  serving 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  oommimlty 
of  license.  In  this  context,  requiring 
broadcasters  to  offer  candidates  for  pub- 
lic c^ioe  the  same  rates  ^ven  their  most 
favored  commercial  time  buyers  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  parttcularlzatian  of  the 
broad  piriilic  Interest  obllgati<m  incum- 
bent upon  them. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  a  good  deal  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  consti- 
tutionality  of  placing  a  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures for  the  media,  and  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  what  was  said  an  this 
question  in  the  ooounlttee's  report. 

Bsaentlally.  the  objection  raised  was 
that  such  limitations  would  abridge  the 
constitutianally  protected  right  of  free 
speech  of  candidates  and  those  who  wish 
to  buy  air  time  or  media  space  on  their 
behalf.  While  the  Supreme  Court  has 
never  ruled  on  this  precise  point,  the 
committee  beUeves  that  what  the  Court 
has  said  on  the  first  amendment  gen- 
erally and  in  an  analogous  situation — ^the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act — ^fully 
suiHTorts  the  oonstitutianallty  of  the  lim- 
itations in  title  I  of  the  amendment. 

The  right  to  communicate  information 
and  opinion  freely  is  a  basic  right  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment.  Schneider 
V.  State.  308  UJS.  147  (1939).  It  includes 
not  only  freedom  from  previous  censor- 
ship, but  any  Government  action  which 
prevents  free  discussion  of  public  affairs 
In  striking  down  a  discriminatory  State 
tax  on  newspapers  in  Qroajean  v.  Ameri- 
can Prets  Co..  297  VS.  233,  247  (1936), 
the  Supreme  Court  has  said  of  the  earlier 
struggle  for  a  free  press  in  England 
that^ 

m  oltlmAtA,  an  Informed  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  waa  the  thing  at  stake;  •  •  • 
For,  the  evUs  to  be  prevented  were  not  the 
censorship  of  the  press  merely,  but  any  ac- 
tion of  the  government  by  means  of  which  it 
might  prevent  such  free  and  general  dlsctis- 
■lan  of  public  matters  as  seems  absolutely  ea- 
aentlal  to  prepare  the  people  for  an  Intelli- 
gent exercise  of  their  rights  as  citizens.  Oro*- 
lean.  supra.  397  U.S.,  at  249-360. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  pertinently 
stated  ThomhiU  v.  Alabama,  310  nJ3. 
88,101-102  (1940): 

Tlie  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  embraces 
at  least  the  liberty  to  discuss  publicly  and 
truthfully  aU  matters  oif  public  concern  with- 
out previous  restraint  or  fear  of  subsequent 
punishment.  Tlie  exigencies  of  the  colonial 
period  and  the  effort  to  secure  freedom  from 
oppressiTe  administration  developed  a  broad- 
ened conception  of  these  Ubertles  as  adequate 
to  sum>ly  the  public  need  for  Information 
and  education  with  req>ect  to  the  slgnlfloant 
Issues  of  the  times. 

First  amendment  rights  of  the  press 
and  of  speech,  however,  do  not  create  an 
absolute  immunity  from  all  governmental 
action  which  may  touch  upon  them. 
Thus: 

When  particular  ccmduet  is  regulated  ta 
the  Interest  of  public  order,  and  the  reg- 
ulation results  In  an  Indirect,  condltlooal, 
partial  abridgment  of  q>eech,  the  duty  of  the 
courts  Is  to  determine  which  of  these  two 
confUctlng  interests  demands  the  greater 
protection  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances presented."  OommtmteatUmt  Aatn.  ▼. 
DoudM.  839  UJB.  883.  899  (1960) . 


For  that  reason,  the  use  of  sound  trucks 
may  be  proliibited  in  public  places  imder 
proper  standards.  Kovact  v.  Cooper,  336 
UJS.  77  (1949) :  Saia  v.  New  York.  334 
UJS.  558  (1948) :  a  mimicipality  may  lim- 
it commercial  door-to-door  canvassing, 
even  of  solicitors  for  periodicals.  Beard 
V.  Alexandria.  341  UJS.  622  (1951),  and 
the  requiremoits  of  absolute  fairness  in 
conducting  a  trial  may  warrant  exclu- 
sion  of  television  cameras  from  the 
courtroom,  Kates  v.  Texas.  381  UJB.  532 
(1965). 

These  cases  indicate  that  where  the 
regulation  of  conduct  has  the  "side  ef- 
fect" of  touching  upon  first  amendment 
rights,  the  governing  criteria  are  the 
presence  of  an  evil  which  may  validly  be 
prevented,  a  reasonable  relationship  of 
the  regulation  to  the  evU,  and  the  relative 
degree  of  effect  upon  the  right  to  speak. 
There  is  a  balancing  of  the  limited  effect 
upon  free  speech  as  against  the  substan- 
tiality of  an  evil  to  the  prevention  of 
which  a  regulatory  statute  is  reasonably 
addressed.  KotUgsberg  v.  State  Bar.  366 
V3.  36,  50-51  (1961). 

More  in  point,  however,  are  cases  in 
which  the  Court  has  upheld  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Federal  election  process. 

In  characterizing  section  4  of  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  the 
Congress  power  to  regulate  elections  for 
the  office  of  Senator  or  Representative,' 
Chief  Justice  Hughes,  speaking  for  a 
unanimous  court  said  it  provided: 

Authority  to  provide  a  oomi^ete  code  for 
coDgrasBloDal  elections,  not  only  as  to  time 
and  places,  b\it  In  relation  to  notices,  regis- 
tration, supervision  of  voting,  protecUon  of 
voters,  prevmtlon  of  fraud  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices, counting  of  votes,  duties  of  Inspectors 
and  canvassers,  and  making  and  publication 
of  election  returns;  In  short,  to  enact  the 
numerous  requirements  to  procure  and 
safeguards  which  experience  shows  are  neces- 
sary In  order  to  enforce  the  fundamental 
rl^t  lnv<dved.  SmUey  v.  Holm.  285  U.S.  388 
(1932). 

And,  in  Burroughs  and  Cannon,  in  Up- 
holding the  constitutionality  of  the  dis- 
closure provisions  of  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  the  Court  said  at  page  546: 

To  say  that  Oongress  \a  without  power  to 
pass  appropriate  legislation  to  safeguard  such 
an  Section  from  the  Improper  use  of  money 
to  Influence  the  result  is  to  deny  to  the  na- 
tion In  a  vital  particular  the  power  of  self 
protection.  Congress,  undoubtedly,  pKMsesses 
that  power,  as  It  possesses  every  other  power 
essential  to  preserve  the  departments  and 
Institutions  of  the  general  government  from 
Impairment  or  destruction,  whether  threat- 
ened by  force  or  by  corruption. 

Thus,  the  Court  has  recognized  that  if 
a  substantial  threat  to  the  Federal  elec- 
tion process  exists  Congress  may  legis- 
late to  remove  the  threat.  In  doing  so, 
however,  there  must  be  a  relevant  cor- 
relation between  the  power  Congress  ex- 
ercises and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
being  exercised.  Bates  v.  Little  Rock.  361 
UJB.  516. 

In  BtuToughs  and  Cannon  against 
United  States,  the  Court  was  quite  ex- 
plicit on  this  point  at  pages  547-8: 
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'  Subeequently  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  act  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  presidential  elections.  Bur- 
Tought  and  Cannon  v.  U.S.  634  (1934). 


If  It  can  be  seen  that  the  means  adopted 
are  really  calculated  to  attain  the  end,  the 
degree  of  their  necessity,  the  extent  to  which 
they  conduce  to  the  end,  the  closeness  of  the 
relationship  between  the  means  adopted  and 
the  end  to  be  attained,  are  matters  for  con- 
gressional determination  alone.  Stephenson 
V.  Bingord,  287  U.8.  281,  272.  Congress  reached 
the  conclusion  that  public  dlscloeure  of  po- 
Utlcal  contributions,  together  with  the  names 
of  contributors  and  other  details,  would  tend 
to  prevent  the  corrupt  use  of  money  to  affect 
elections.  The  verity  of  this  conclusion  rea- 
sonably cannot  be  denied. 

The  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
the  testimony  before  liie  CMnmittee  in- 
dicates the  rapidly  escalating  cost  of 
campaigning  for  public  offices  poses  a 
real  and  imminent  threat  to  the  integrity 
of  the  electoral  process. 

According  to  Voters'  Time,  the  report 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Commis- 
sion on  Campaign  costs  in  the  electronic 
era,  after  1952,  when  television  emerged 
as  a  dominant  form  of  communications 
in  Presidential  campaigns,  the  estimated 
cost  per  vote  took  a  sharp  upward  turn. 
Prom  19  cents  in  1952,  the  cost  per  vote 
rose  to  29  cents  in  1960,  and  to  35  cents 
in  1964.  In  1968  it  Jumped  to  60  cents. 

For  the  same  periods  the  estimated  di- 
rect spending  of  national-level  party  and 
campaign  committees  rose  progressively 
from  $11.6  million  in  1952;  to  $12.9  mil- 
lion in  1956;  to  $19.9  million  in  1960;  and 
to  $24.8  million  in  1964.  In  1968  it  reached 
$44.2  million. 

And  according  to  another  source.  In 
three  recent  Presidential  campaign  years, 
the  amount  of  money  spent  on  newspaper 
ads  was  $4.3  million  in  1956.  $7.7  million 
in  1964.  and  $11.6  mlUion  in  1968. 

Simply  stated  people  are  becoming 
cynical  because  of  these  high  costs. 

A  Gallup  poll  In  November  of  last  year 
showed  that  eight  in  10  Americans  favor 
a  law  that  would  limit  the  total  amoimt 
of  money  that  can  be  spent  for  or  by 
candidate  in  ills  campaign  for  public 
office. 

One  American  hiterviewed  by  the  poll 
was  quoted  as  saying — 

If  you  do  not  have  a  million  bucks,  you 
might  as  well  forget  about  running  for  polit- 
ical office  these  days. 

That  may  sound  funny,  but  it  is  more 
truthful  than  it  is  funny. 

An  opinion  poll  done  for  the  advertis- 
ing agency  Foote.  Cone,  and  Belding,  re- 
leased in  January  1971,  indicated  that 
65  percent  of  the  adult  American  public 
wants  restrictions  on  political  television 
advertising,  and  an  additional  9  percent 
would  like  to  see  TV  campaigns  limited  in 
duration. 

And  most  recently,  of  course,  is  the  re- 
port of  the  Citizens  Research  Foundation 
on  political  spending  in  1968. 

Title  I  of  the  amendment  to  S.  382  em- 
bodies one  means  necessary  to  remove 
this  threat.  It  places  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  money  candidates  or  their 
supporters  may  spend  on  the  media.  No 
direct  prohibition  is  placed  on  free 
speech.  Except  for  radio,  television,  and 
certain  specified  nonbroadcast  media, 
candidates  and  their  opponents  may 
speak  at  will.  Moreover,  even  with  respect 
to  the  restricted  media,  candidates  or 
their  supporters  may  use  all  the  free 
time  and  space  available  to  them. 


And  where  the  limitation  does  i4>ply,  it 
is  not  total.  An  ample  ceiling  exists  so 
that  candidates  may  fully  and  fairly  pre- 
sent their  candidacies  through  these 
media. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  rundown  of  a  schedule  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  which  shows  how  much 
money  can  be  spent  by  a  candidate.  State 
by  State.  It  appears  on  page  75  of  the  re- 
port, and  I  cite  that  for  the  conven- 
ience for  the  Reporter  of  Debates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

APPENDIX  A.-SPENDING  CEILING-FORMULA  BASED  ON 
ESTIMATES  OF  RESIDENT  POPULATION  OF  VOTING  AGE- 
1972,  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS  >  (SENATORIAL  GENERAL 
ELECTION— 1972) 

Amounts  based  on  estirnites  ol  resMttnt 
population  ot  voting  age,  1972  ' 

Non- 
Broadcast  broadcast 
(5  cents)  >     (5  cents)  >  Total 


Alabama $114,550 

Alaska 30.000 

Arizona 61.350 

Arkansas 65,900 

Calitornia 711,850 

Colorado 76,600 

Connoctient 105,850 

Delaware aaOOO 

Florida 254,400 

G«Kgia 155.550 

Hawaii 30,000 

Idako 30.000 

Illinois 378.150 

Indiana 174,350 

Iowa 94,350 

Kansas 76,950 

Kentucky 108,850 

Louisiana 117,800 

Maine 33,100 

Maryland 135.750 

Massachusetts 197.350 

Michigan 293.750 

Minnesota 126,150 

Mississippi 70,600 

Missouri 161.100 

Montana 30,000 

Nebraska 50,100 

Nevada 30,100 

New  Hampshire 30, 000 

NewJersay 250,900 

New  Mexico 31,650 

New  York 635.700 

North  Carolina 174.650 

North  DakoU 30,000 

Ohio 358.250 

Oklahoma 89.550 

Oregon 73.650 

Pennsylvania 406,800 

Rhode  Island 33.550 

South  Carolina 85,750 

South  Dakota SaOOO 

Tennessee 135,500 

Texas 379.450 

Utah 33.700 

Vemwnt 30,000 

Virginia 161,600 

Washington 119.050 

West  Virginia 58,750 

Wisconsin 147,400 

Wyoming 30.000 


>  Includes  persons  18, 19,  and  20  years  ot  age. 

>  Or  $30,000  If  larger. 

Sources:  Clerk's  report:  "Statistics  of  the  Presidential  and 
Congressional  Election  ot  1968."  Bureau  o)  the  Census;  "Esti- 
mates of  Reddent  Population  ol  Voting  Age;  November  1970  and 
November  1972." 

PRESIDENTIAL  GENERAL  ELECTION  a972)-ESTIMATES  OF 
RESIDENT  POPULATION  OF  VOTING  AGE.  1972 

Broadcast  (5  cents) 16.978.150 

Nonbroadcast  (5  certs) 6.978.150 

TsM 13.956.300 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Insofar  as  supporters 
of  the  candidates  are  concerned,  it  would 
be  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion, ahd  in  effect  denying  Congress  the 
very  power  to  protect  the  Integrity  of 


$114,550 

$229,100 

30,000 

60.000 

61,350 

122.700 

65,900 

131,800 

711,850 

1,423,700 

76.600 

153,100 

105.850 

211,700 

30.000 

60.000 

254,400 

508,800 

155.550 

311,100 

30.000 

60,000 

30.000 

6a  000 

378,150 

756,300 

174,350 

348,700 

94,350 

188,700 

76,950 

153,900 

108,850 

217,700 

117,800 

235.600 

33,100 

66.200 

135.750 

271.500 

197.350 

394,700 

293.750 

587,500 

126.150 

252,300 

70.600 

141,200 

161, 100 

322.200 

30.000 

60.000 

50.100 

110,200 

30.000 

60.000 

30,000 

60,000 

250.900 

501.800 

31,650 

63.300 

635.700 

1.271.400 

174.650 

349.300 

30.000 

60.000 

358,250 

716.500 

89.550 

179.100 

73,650 

147,300 

406,800 

813.600 

33,550 

67.100 

85,750 

171.500 

30,  un 

60,000 

135,500 

271,000 

379,450 

758.900 

33.700 

67,400 

30.000 

60,000 

161,600 

323,200 

119,050 

238,100 

58.750 

117,500 

147.400 

294,800 

30.000 

60,000 

elections  recognized  in  Burroughs  and 
Cannon,  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  what 
the  candidates  may  not. 

TO  contend  that  limitations  would  be 
constitutionally  sound  with  respect  to 
candidates,  but  to  maintain  otherwise 
where  their  siipp<»teis  are  concerned, 
would  construe  the  power  of  Congress  to 
protect  the  election  process  far  too  nar- 
rowly. Such  a  construction  would  permit 
boundless  evasion  of  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  and  in  effect  render  it  nuga- 
tory. 

The  only  feasible  regulatory  scheme 
for  regulating  campaign  spending  is  to 
make  the  candidate  personally  respon- 
sible for,  and  accountable  for,  all  money 
spent  by  and  for  him  on  the  media,  and 
to  place  a  reasonable  limitation  on  such 
expenditures. 

Moreover,  with  respect  to  the  brocui- 
cast  media,  no  person  now  has  an  un- 
restricted right  of  access.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  said  in  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
V.  Vjiited  States.  319  U.S.  190,  at  p.  226 — 

needom  of  utterance  Is  abridged  to  many 
who  wish  to  use  the  limited  facllltlea  at 
radio.  Unlike  other  modes  of  expression,  radio 
inbovntly  Is  not  available  to  aU. 

Conversely,  the  Government  may  vest 
in  certain  individuals  a  right  of  access  to 
these  facilities.  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  v. 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
359  U.S.  367  (1969);  47  UJS.C.  315(a). 
The  touchstone  for  such  actions  Is  the 
public  interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity. 

But  limitations  that  are  adequate  and 
realistic  are  not  enough;  they  must  also 
be  workable  and  enforceable.  Under  the 
proposed  legislation,  the  obligations  of 
the  candidates  and  those  who  sell  air 
time  and  media  space  are  clear  and 
easily  discharged.  Significantly,  when  I 
asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  C(Mn- 
munlcations  Commission  if  the  broad- 
cast provisions  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion were  enforceable  by  the  Commis- 
sion, he  {mswered  In  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  President,  the  limitations  on  media 
spending  are  aimed  at  a  specific  evil 
which  Congress  has  a  constltutiontd 
right  to  remedy;  and  the  remedy  it  has 
chosen  is  necessary  and  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  harm  it  seeks  to  prevent. 
These  considerations  in  the  committee's 
judgment  outweigh  any  indirect  limita- 
tion on  the  right  of  candidates  oa  their 
supporters  to  use  the  media.  ^ 

The  amendment  to  S.  382  is  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  problem  of  po- 
litical campaign  reform  and  excessively 
high  campaign  costs.  Its  provisions  not 
only  deal  with  the  communications  me- 
dia, but  with  disclosure  and  reporting 
requirements  as  well. 

This  measure  represents  a  major  ef- 
fort at  reform  in  an  area  vital  to  our 
democratic  society. 

The  necessity  for  campaign  reform  is 
now  beyond  question,  and  transcends 
special  or  partisan  interests. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  wish  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  who  is  on  his  way 
to  the  Chamber,  whose  diligent  and 
painstaking  efforts  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions, are  responsible  for  the  r^Mrting 
and  disclosing  provisions  in  the  amend- 
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moit.  He  will  exidain  the  prorlsioos  that 
have  to  do  with  dlaclosure. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  let 
me  aay  that  we  have  striven  to  give  to 
the  people  of  the  country  and  also  to 
candidatca  for  Federal  office,  whoevo* 
they  may  be — whether  incumbents  or 
oppooents  at  incombents — a  guideline 
which  is  reasonable  in  measuring  the 
costs  and  arriving  at  a  celUng  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  sensible  program  of 
tiectioD  campaign  for  the  welfare  <tf  the 
American  people. 

Tlie  reforms  adopted  are  liberal  and 
yet  not  too  liberal.  I  believe  that  they 
will  do  effectively  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  order  to  bring  the  splraling  costs  of 
campaigning  under  some  sort  at  sensible 
eontrol. 

Fbr  that  reason.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  pass  the  pendlnc  faffl.  that 
the  House  win  accept  it.  and  that  It  wffl 
be  acceptable  to  the  President  of  the 
muted  States. 

The  Deputy  Attorney  General,  Richard 
C.  BSetauUcDst,  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee. I  said  to  him  that  if  we  were  to  sit 
down  together.  In  24  hoars  we  could  com- 
promise on  a  sensible  and  effective  bOL 

I  want  to  say  about  Mr.  mfindienst 
that  I  found  him  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able. I  asked  him  whether  be  rqiresented 
the  administration  and  he  said  that  he 
did.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  to  that  effect. 

I  would  hope  that  if  there  are  any  im- 
provements to  be  made,  they  will  be 
made.  I  have  an  open  mind.  If  anyone  ?*»« 
any  snggestlons  that  are  more  effective 
and  wiser  than  some  of  the  snggestlans 
we  have  proposed  in  the  pendlns  un.  I 
hope  they  win  come  up  with  them,  lliere 
Is  no  partisanship  In  the  pending  bffl  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress now  for  21  years  and  I  have  had 
«aiieileiice  in  running  for  public  oflloe. 
In  my  State,  it  is  not  so  expensive  as  in 
other  States,  but  I  fed  that  the  time  has 
come  when  in  aU  the  States,  large  and 
small,  something:  needs  to  be  done. 

When  one  can  pick  up  a  newmaper.  In 
these  times  of  tnflwtlon.  in  these  times  of 
unemidoyment,  and  read  that  some  Sen- 
ates have  to  mend  almost  half  a  mUlkn 
dfcdlan  on  television  and  radio,  that,  in 
Itself,  it  scandalous.  I  bdieve  that  much 
of  the  money  is  wasted.  The  expenditure 
situation  becomes  competitive  and  candi- 
dates vie  with  one  another.  If  one  candi- 
date has  a  billboard  on  one  side  of  the 
street,  his  opponent  thinks  that  he  must 
have  another  billboard  on  the  other  side 
of  ttie  street 

There  Is  not  a  candidate  for  pubUc 
office  who  has  not  kicked  himself  when 
he  realized  it  cost  him  twice  as  much  as 
he  had  planned. 

In  the  pending  bin  we  are  trying  to 
avoid  that,  by  bringing  this  whole  matter 
into  a  context  that  makes  sense,  aird  i 
think  that  the  bin  does  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  In  order  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cavsov)  may  be  al- 
lowed  time  to  come  into  the  Ctember. 

The  PRESnnNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bncxxxr) .  The  dert  wlU  can  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  can  the  roU. 

Mr.  PA8TOBB.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consult  th«t  the  order  for  the 
quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

Tba  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
simied  for  the  last  quorum  caU  not  be 
taken  out  d  elthar  side.     

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PUTZLBBK  or  THX  FLOOK 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  bill.  Mr.  Joel 
Abramson  and  Mr.  Teiry  Bamett.  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  staff,  be  pennltted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  cwdered. 

QX70KTXM  CALL 

Bfr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  abegioeof  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  can  the  roU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yldd  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannow)  now,  to  address  him- 
self to  the  provisions  on  disclosure,  and 
at  other  times  it  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  the  "Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,"  S.  382,  is 
the  latest  of  a  long  series  of  elec- 
tion reform  proposals  considered  by  the 
Senate.  S.  2436  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  1960;  S.  2426  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  1961;  and  S.  1880  was 
ad(vted  by  the  Senate  in  1967  by  an  87 
to  0  vote.  Other  proposals  have  been  re- 
peated to  the  Senate  but  not  acted  upon. 
Unfortunately,  none  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bills  was  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  there  has 
not  hem  any  real  change  in  the  law  gov- 
erning campaign  omtributions  and  ex- 
IMnditures  since  the  Comipt  Practices 
Act  of  1925  became  law  46  years  ago. 
"Hiat  Act  undoubtedly  was  considered  to 
be  a  very  significant  step  in  1925,  but 
through  the  years  has  become  so  mean- 
ingless that  it  has  absolutdy  no  vaUdlty. 

We  are  now  beginning  debate  on  a  blU 
which  has  been  given  greater  study  and 
broader  consideration  than  any  previous 
legislative  proposal  in  the  field  of  dec- 
tion  reform.  The  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  was  referred  to  three 
committees  for  separate  consideration  of 
provisions  within  the  spedfle  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  appropriate  eoounlttees.  The 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  each 
bdd  puUlc  hearings  to  obtain  widest 
possible  opinion  from  a  variety  <a  ex- 
pert witnesses.  Executive  mark-up  ses- 
sions resulted  in  separate  reports  to  the 
Senate  from  those  committees,  although 
no  action  wss  taken  by  the  Fltuuice 
Committee. 


On  May  6,  Commerce  reported  its  ver- 
sion  of  the  bin — S.  382 — and  on  June  21 
Rules  and  Administration  reported  ttie 
blU,  together  with  the  amendments 
adopted  by  that  committee.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  along  with  Senators  BiARsmu) 
and  Talmasgs,  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Communications,  Senator  Pastors. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcranmittee  on 
PrivUeges  and  Elections,  I  have  worked 
long  and  hard  to  bring  about  a  sub- 
stantial and  enforceable  Improvement  in 
the  laws  applicable  to  Cftmpalgn  financ- 
ing. In  my  opinion,  the  Pastore  substi- 
tute amendment  to  S.  382.  Amendment 
No.  308,  is  a  solid,  meuilngful  biU,  set- 
ting limits  upon  broadcast  and  non- 
broadcast  media  expenditures  and  re- 
quiring prompt,  complete  public  dis- 
closure of  aU  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures by  candidates  for  nomination  or 
Section  to  Federal  elective  office  and  by 
an  political  committees  seeking  to  in- 
fluence those  elections. 

Mr.  Presldrat,  the  Pastore  substitute 
amendment  is  comprised  of  three  major 
tities:  first,  amendments  to  the  C«n- 
munications  Act  of  1934.  and  limitations 
on  broadcast  and  nonbroadcast  media  ex- 
penditures ;  second,  criminal  code  amend- 
ments: and  third,  dlsclosiu«  of  FMeral 
campaign  funds.  Senator  Pastors  has 
given  his  strong  and  articulate  state- 
ment in  explanation  and  support  of  title 
I,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  I  wish  to  identify  and  align 
myself  with  him  in  defense  of  title  I. 

However,  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self to  two  areas  of  title  I  which  were 
modified  by  the  Rules  Committee,  but 
which  have  now  been  returned  to  the 
form  in  which  they  were  originally  re- 
ported from  the  Commerce  Committee. 

First,  the  Commerce  Committee  ex- 
empted only  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  from  the  equal  time 
provisions  of  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act.  That  decision  was 
based  upon  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  communications  field,  as  well  as  upon 
the  advice  of  expert  witnesses,  including 
many  from  the  television  industry.  Sub- 
sequently, the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  amended  the  provision  so 
as  to  exempt  aU  candidates  for  Federal 
office  from  section  315.  In  spite  of  argu- 
ments to  the  effect  that  only  a  few  can- 
didates win  be  nmnlng  in  each  State,  it 
is  my  Judgment,  based  upon  personal  ex- 
perience as  a  Senator  and  also  a  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elections 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  election 
of  Senators,  that  there  will  be  so  many 
candidates  running  for  nomination  and 
election  that  broadcasters  wUl  be  forced 
to  pick  selected  individuals  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  others.  Surely,  broadcasters 
would  not  give  free  time  to  aU  candi- 
dates for  Congress  in  larger  States,  but 
may  give  to  a  few.  This  would  be  xmfair, 
even  though  legal  since  the  candidates 
so  favored  could  be  from  different  con- 
gressional districts  covered  by  the  same 
broadcast  media.  That  amendment  has 
no  real  congressional  support.  It  is  un- 
necessary, and  for  those  reasons  I  favor 
the  version  in  the  Pastore  substitute 
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which   exempts   only   presidential   and 
vice-presidential  candidates. 

Second,  the  Commerce  Committee's 
reported  version  of  8.382  provided  for 
distinct,  separate  limits  upon  expendi- 
tures for  broadcast  and  nonbroadcast 
media.  Those  limits  were  set  after  study- 
ing reports  of  expenditures  by  candidates 
and  committees  in  previous  elections  as 
well  as  estimates  of  amounts  of  money  to 
obtain  adequate  exposure  in  future  elec- 
tions. Further,  to  give  every  assurance 
to  candidates  that  the  formula  limita- 
tions would  not  bec(Hne  obsolete,  there 
was  adopted  a  provision  calling  for 
broadcasting  stations  and  nonbroftdcast 
media  to  provide  time  or  space  at  the 
lowest  unit  cost  or  lowest  unit  rate.  And, 
further,  to  maintain  the  formula  on  an 
up-to-date  basis,  there  was  provided  a 
cost-of-living  increase  to  be  calculated 
annuaUy  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  AU 
of  these  ftu:tors  were  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  insuring  fair  and  adequate  access 
to  broadcast  and  nonbroadcast  media. 

However,  the  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Committee  amended  those  provi- 
sions by  adopting  an  Interchangeablllty 
factor  to  permit  candidates  to  spend  an 
or  as  much  as  they  deemed  advisable  of 
the  amoimts  aUowed  for  both  broadcast 
and  nonbroadcast  media  for  televtsion 
time  alone  or  for  newspapers  or  bUl- 
boards.  What  was  a  reasonable  5-cent 
limit  times  the  estimate  of  resident  popu- 
lation of  voting  age  has  now  become  dou- 
bled. Twice  as  much  as  was  Judged  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  by  the  members  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  which  has 
Jurisdiction  and  experience  in  this  area, 
may  not  be  spent  by  every  candidate.  To 
me,  this  was  totally  wrong,  and  I  strongly 
urge  the  fuU  support  of  the  separate  lim- 
its, as  carried  in  the  Pastore  substitute. 

Titie  n,  the  criminal  code  amend- 
ments, defines  the  terms  election,  candi- 
date. Federal  office,  political  committee, 
contributicm,  expenditure,  person,  and 
State,  so  as  to  include  within  the  scope  of 
the  bin  every  kinds  of  election,  whether  a 
primary,  a  runoff  primary,  a  presiden- 
tial preference  primary,  or  a  special  or 
general  election — runoff  primary  was 
accepted  as  an  amendment  to  make  it 
clear  that  a  runoff  is  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct election  in  its  own  rights  and  should 
stand  on  a  par  with  every  other  kind  of 
election.  Even  the  election  of  delegates  to 
a  constitutional  convention  is  covered  by 
the  definitions. 

Every  candidate  for  Federal  elective 
office  from  the  President  down  must  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  blU,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  history  every  single 
political  committee,  whether  National  or 
State  or  local,  would  be  within  the  cover- 
age of  this  bill  if  the  individual  commit- 
tee accepts  contributions  or  makes  ex- 
penditures in  an  amount  exceeding 
$1,000  during  a  calendar  year. 

Other  terms  are  as  broad  as  possible, 
and,  in  fact,  are  so  all-inclusive  that  a 
special  exception  had  to  be  written  into 
the  definitions  of  the  criminal  code 
amendments  in  order  to  permit  National 
and  State  banks  to  make  loans  of  money. 
A  bank  loan  made  in  accordance  with 
banking  laws  and  regulations,  that  is. 
with  adequate  coUateral  and  a  note 
promising  payment  on  a  day  certain 


with  interest,  has  always  been  legal  and 
proper.  But  recent  interpretation  of  such 
loans  as  political  contributions  has  re- 
sulted in  indictment  proceedings  against 
certain  banks.  This  action  is  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  banks  to  conduct 
business,  and  the  language  of  the  defini- 
tion of  contribution  and  expenditure 
in  the  criminal  code  amendments  only,  is 
intended  to  correct  the  fiaw  in  Mat  con- 
struction of  the  law. 

On  Jime  30,  1971,  in  the  case  of  tJJB. 
versus  The  First  National  Bank  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Ohio,  Eastern  Divi- 
sion, granted  a  motion  to  dismiss  tiie 
indictment  on  the  groimds  that  the 
application  of  section  610  of  titie  18, 
United  States  Code,  in  this  case  resulted 
in  a  denial  of  first  amendment  rights. 
In  its  opinion  and  order,  the  court  states 
that— 

The  erll  In  oeotlon  010  is  not  that  It  pro- 
hibits the  political  expression  of  a  National 
bank,  but  that  It  directly  affects  the  polit- 
ical expression  of  Individuals  who  may  wish 
to  utilize  their  assets  to  secure  credit  on 
behalf  of  a  particular  candidate. 

Several  other  similar  cases  have  been 
dismissed  on  the  same  or  simiij^r  grounds. 
It  is  clear  that  whUe  a  bank  may  not  use 
its  depositors'  funds  to  make  political 
contributions  on  its  own,  the  fact  that 
a  bank  does  make  bona  fide  loans  to 
individuals  who  may  use  the  moneys  so 
received  for  poditical  purposes,  does  not 
constitute  a  bank  contribution,  nor  may 
such  bona  fide  loans  be  barred. 

The  Pastore  substitute  strikes  from  the 
bill  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  which 
would  have  prohibited  a  political 
committee  from  soliciting  or  receiving 
a  contribution  from  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  except  an 
elected  officer. 

The  Constitution  gives  every  citisen 
the  right  to  express  himself,  including 
expression  of  preference  for  political  peur- 
ties  and  candidates  in  the  form  of  a  pol- 
itical gift  or  contribution.  In  order  to 
express  himself  fully,  a  citizen  should 
have  access  to  aU  information  on  candi- 
dates and  parties,  and  ought  to  be  priv- 
ileged to  receive  letters  of  soUcitati<m 
from  political  parties  through  their  com- 
mittees. 

Almost  unanimous  testimony  received 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration rejected  specific  limitations  on 
Individual  cimtrlbutions.  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  Kleindienst,  among  others, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  such  limita- 
tions are  unrealistic,  unenforceable,  and 
probably  imconstitutional. 

Senator  Hoixuros,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  senatorial  campaign  com- 
mittee, and  Prof.  Ralph  Winter  tO.  the 
Yale  Law  School,  were  of  the  (Hitnlon 
that  the  first  amendment  prohibits  the 
setting  of  limitations  upon  poUtical  ac- 
tivities of  individuals,  inclixnng  the  ex- 
penditure of  money. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  testimony  of 
those  vrltnesses  and  others.  I  think  they 
presented  a  good  case.  So,  too,  did  the 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Furthermore,  stress  In  recent  yean 
has  shifted  from  contributions  or  expen- 
ditm^es  limitations  to  complete  public 


disclosure  of  an  political  finances.  There- 
fore, the  Committee — Rules  and  Admin- 
istration— agreed,  without  objection,  to 
delete  that  provision  from  the  bin,  and  to 
recommend  repeal  of  section  608  from 
titie  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Also,  there  was  unanimous  agreement 
to  recommend  repeal  of  section  609  of 
titie  18  because  the  3  mlUion  doUar  limit 
on  contributions  to  or  expenditures  by 
national  committees  has  never  been  ob- 
sored.  Other  committees  were  created 
to  receive  or  expend  additional  funds. 

Section  600  of  title  18  as  shown  in  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Pastore  substitute  sets 
forth  in  greater  detaU  the  prohibitions 
against  special  promises  or  awards  in 
return  for  poUtical  support. 

Section  611  of  titie  18  as  shown  in  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Pastore  substitute  clarifies 
the  period  during  ■^liAth  Government 
cantractors  are  forUddcsi  to  make  any 
contributions  to  poUtical  parties,  com- 
mittees, or  candidates. 

Eliminated  from  the  Pastore  substi- 
tute is  former  section  206  of  the  bilL  That 
former  section  would  have  prohibited  any 
business  regulated  by  CAB,  FCC,  or  ICC 
fnxn  extending  any  credit  to  candidates 
or  persons  acting  on  their  behalf  fw 
services  or  goods  furnished,  unless  any 
debt  so  created  was  secured  in  fuU  by 
prtqjerty,  bcmd.  or  other  security. 

Businesses  regulated  by  those  agencies 
have  the  rl^t  to  exercise  sound  Judg- 
ment in  c(mducting  their  affairs.  That  is 
only  commonsense.  Certainly  no  business 
would  Je(H>ardize  its  economic  stabiUty  by 
extencfing  unlimited  credit  to  persons 
without  reasonable  belief  that  debts 
would  be  repaid.  The  amendment  re- 
stricted the  freedom  of  operatim  of  those 
businesses  and  imposed  an  arbitrary,  un- 
fair, and  harsh  burden  upon  candidates 
of  modest  means. 

In  the  report  of  the  Rules  Committee 
three  of  the  minority  members  said,  in 
discussing  the  bank  loans  problem,  that: 
No  one  wants  a  Federal  election  law  whldi. 
in  effect,  says  that  only  the  rery  waaltHy 
can  run  for  tiectlTe  oOee. 

TbaX  quote  could  very  aptly  be  ai^iUed 
to  the  amendment  which  would  prohibit 
the  extension  of  credit.  Without  credit, 
candidates  of  limited  means  simply  could 
not  run  for  office,  whereas  the  wealthy 
would  have,  in  effect,  a  vested  rii^t  to 
seek  office. 

Figtu^es  are  not  readily  available  to 
show  what  percentage  of  a  corporation's 
budget  is  aUowed  for  credit,  but  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  not  a  significant  per- 
c«itage  as  compared  with  the  gross  or 
overaU  Income. 

This  amendment  has  been  called  the 
"Fat  Cat "  or  "Rich  Man's  amendment 
for  obvious  reasons.  Even  a  credit  card 
would  be  of  no  use  to  a  candidate  if  he 
had  to  post  fuU  security  every  time  he 
used  it. 

Finally,  the  avenues  of  greatest  ex- 
pense— television  and  radio— require  at 
the  time  of  purchasing  program  time  the 
payment  of  aU  or  most  of  the  cost  for 
time  or  space,  so  the  amendment  would 
not  have  been  necessary  for  broadcast 
media.  The  amoidment  was  ^iminated 
from  the  Pastore  substitute  and  I  h(>pe 
it  wlU  not  be  adopted  U.  offtf«d  again. 

ntie  in  of  8.  382.  covering  disclosure 
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at  Federal  faunpaign  funds,  has  evolved 
from  a  Uxig  history  of  (xunmittee  and 
Senate  activity  in  the  field  of  election 
law  reform.  Gradually  there  has  devel- 
oped an  awareness  of  the  need  for  com- 
plete and  public  disclosure,  not  simply 
for  general  etertions  or  from  candidates 
and  national  committees,  but  from  every 
possible  source  and  covering  every  polit- 
ical activity.  Existing  law  does  not  apply 
to  primary  elections  or  to  conventions.  It 
does  not  apply  to  State  and  local  political 
committees,  but  only  to  those  which  are 
interstate  or  national  in  character. 

Information  presently  submitted  to  the 
Soiate  and  the  House  is  sketchy  at  best, 
is  not  published,  and  provides  no  real 
accounting  for  money  received  or  spent 
by  candidates  or  committees.  8. 382,  how- 
ever, encompasses  the  whole  spectnmi  of 
political  action  and  will  furnish  to  the 
public  huge  amcHmts  of  data  broken 
down  into  separate  categories.  Those 
categories  will  show  where  money  comes 
frcBn.  how  it  is  spent,  by  whom,  for 
whom,  the  amoimts  received  or  spent,  for 
each  step  in  the  notninnt^ing  process,  as 
well  as  the  general  elections,  and  the 
identities  of  individuals,  candidates,  and 
committees  that  are  involved  in  all  of 
the  election  processes. 

All  political  committees  which  antici- 
pate receiving  or  qjending  in  excess  of 
$1,000  per  year  substantially  to  influence 
the  election  of  candidates  for  Federal 
ofBce  must  be  organized  and  registered 
with  the  Comptrc^er  General  of  the 
United  States.  Even  committees  repre- 
senting States  or  political  siibdivisions  in 
arranging  for  political  conventicos  must 
account  to  the  Comptroller  General. 

And  every  candidate  for  nomination  or 
election  to  Federal  elective  office  must  file 
detailed  reports  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures with  the  Comptroller  GeneraL 

Each  individual  or  r^^idldatf  or  politi- 
cal committee  or  other  organization  re- 
quired to  file  statement  must  accotmt 
for  its  receipts  and  expenditures  on  the 
10th  day  of  March.  June,  and  September 
in  each  year,  and  oo  the  15th  and  5th 
days  preceding  the  date  of  any  election, 
and  also  by  the  31st  day  of  Janiiary.  All 
reports  most  be  complete  5  days  bef mr 
the  date  of  filing.  <»-  less  if  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  so  directs. 

To  insure  broadest  possible  dissemina- 
tion and  availability  of  stetements.  copies 
of  everything  required  to  be  filed  with 
the  Comptroller  General  must  also  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  UJ8. 
District  Court  for  the  district  where  the 
candidate  resides  or  where  the  principal 
oflice  of  the  political  committee  is  lo- 
cated All  statements  must  be  received 
and  made  available  for  study  and  copy- 
ing by  the  public  within  a  reasonable 
time.  All  reports  must  be  preserved  for  5 
to  10  years. 

Substantial  agreement  on  the  provl- 
sloas  of  title  in  was  reached  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
I  believe  that  all  of  the  members  of  that 
committee  gave  their  approval  to  the 
tfichnical,  organizaUnial.  and  reporting 
requirements  of  candidates,  political 
eommittees,  and  others. 

However,  there  was  sentiment  in  favor 
ot  the  creatkm  of  a  Federal  Ejections 
Comtnifision  to  serve  in  Ueu  of  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  including  myself,  have 
been  of  the  opinion  that  the  S«iate  and 
the  House  should  oversee  and  control  the 
campaign  financing  reports  by  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  and  the  House  and 
their  committees. 
The  Constitution  says  in  article  I  that: 
Each  House  stuJl  b«  the  Ju<lge  of  tbe  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
Members. 

That  provision  has  been  held  to  give 
each  House  of  the  Congress  the  sole  and 
exclusive  power  over  its  Members.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  supported  the  proposals 
to  enact  a  new  law  which  would  do  every- 
thing that  S.  382  does,  except  that  the 
Secretary  and  the  Clerk  would  act  in  lieu 
of  a  Federal  Elections  Commission  or 
anyone  else.  However,  in  recognition  of 
the  division  of  opinion  among  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, a  compromise  was  reached. 

The  Office  of  the  ComptroUer  General 
was  aK>roved  as  the  depository  for  finan- 
cial statements.  The  Comptroller  General 
oversees  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
and  has  a  large  staff  of  competent  and 
experienced  accountants. 

If  a  Federal  Elections  Commission  were 
created,  its  members,  who  would  serve 
only  part  time,  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  its  staff,  at  least  during 
election  years,  would  have  to  be  drawn 
from  other  sources,  like  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

To  my  mind,  the  compromise  is  a  good 
one.  The  Comptroller  General  is  as  inde- 
pendent as  any  other  body  is  likely  to  be; 
he  is  already  located  and  well  established 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  ample 
trained  and  permanent  personnel,  and 
would  prove  to  be  a  very  efficient  and  able 
administrator  of  this  act.  I  sincerely  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  of  the  Comptroller 
General  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  biU. 

I  regret  that  the  Finance  Committee 
tot*  no  action  on  the  bill  with  respect 
to  former  title  IV,  which  was  deleted 
from  the  Pastore  substitute.  Title  IV  of- 
fered a  modest  tax  credit  of  one-half  of 
the  amount  of  a  political  contribution, 
but  not  to  exceed  a  total  credit  of  $20 
per  taxpayer  per  calendar  year. 

Alternatively,  there  was  proposed  a  tax 
deduction  for  political  contributions,  but 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  taxpayer  per  cal- 
endar year. 

We  have  long  sought  a  means  for 
broadening  the  base  for  political  contri- 
butions. We  know  that  greater  numbers 
of  citizens  should  be  encouraged  to  sup- 
port candidates  and  political  parties  of 
their  choice. 

A  small  tax  incentive  would  serve  as  an 
inducement  to  the  taxpayer  to  give  some 
contribution.  A  portion  of  the  cost  would 
have  been  borne  by  the  contributor  and 
some  of  it  would  have  been  carried  by  the 
Government.  As  in  the  case  of  other  de- 
ductions and  credits  which  are  allowed 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  I  believe 
these  tax  incentives  for  political  purposes 
would  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  I  will  continue  my  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  some  such 
provision. 


However,  I  do  not  want  to  lessen  the 
chances  for  passage  of  this  important 
and  necessary  legislation,  and  so  I  have 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  tiUe  IV  from  the 
Pastore  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  is  old,  obsolete,  and  is  of  no 
use  at  all  today.  It  is  time  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  new,  comprehensive  law  which 
will  restore  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
the  elective  process. 

The  Pastore  substitute  is  the  end  prod- 
uct of  the  thinking  and  hard  work  of 
many  Senators,  and  it  is  my  sincerest 
wish  that  it  will  be  given  the  approval  of 
the  entire  membership  of  this  body. 

PBIVn.»iS  ox  TRK  I1.00B 

Mr.  JAVns.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Charles  Warren  be  permitted  to  be 
present  on  the  Senato  floor  to  assist  me 
throughout  the  debate  on  the  campaign 
expenditures  bill. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
resume  consideration  of  the  bill,  S.  382 — 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971.  More  specifically,  we  undertake 
consideration  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment No.  308— Star  Print — introduced  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastori)  and  others,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  the  bill,  S.  382,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  which  imder  the  imanl- 
mous-consent  agreement  has  been 
accepted  as  original  text. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  I  have  labored  long  and 
hard  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  in  try- 
ing to  shape  an  effective  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Let  there  be  no  mistake,  the  leg- 
islation which  we  are  considering  today 
will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  and  a  pro- 
found impact  upon  the  campaign  elec- 
tion process  not  only  in  the  short  term 
but  in  the  years  ahead.  It,  therefore,  is 
deserving  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion and  deliberation  by  all  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  em- 
phasize this  point  too  strongly  and  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  be  attentive  in  the 
consideration  which  we  now  commence 
on  this  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  bill.  S. 
382.  as  reported  by  our  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  do  so  based 
upon  the  following  principal  short- 
comings which  I  perceive  in  the  pending 
amendment  No.  308— Star  Print: 

First.  Inadequacy  of  amendment  Na 
308's— Star  Print— partial  exemption  to 
the  "equal  time  requirements"  of  section 
315  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act; 

Second.  The  unduly  restrictive  sepa- 
rate spending  limitations  laddng  inter- 
changeability; 

Third.  The  failure  to  prohibit  imse- 
cured  debts  by  political  candidates  for 
services  rendered  by  certain  regulated 
Industries; 

Fourth.  The  failure  to  go  the  full 
measure  and  provide  for  an  independent 
Federal  Elections  Commission;  and 

Fifth.  The  failure  to  provide  a  fair 
labeling  disclosure  advising  the  general 
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public  of  the  availability  of  detailed 
copies  of  reports  filed  by  political  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  President,  the  above  enumerated 
five  points  are  my  areas  of  principal  con- 
cern with  the  pending  amendment  No. 
308 — Star  Print.  I  am  equally  concerned 
about  other  areas  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  at  the  appropriate  time  will 
address  myself  to  those  points.  However, 
for  the  moment  I  would  like  to  elaborate 
upon  my  concern  over  the  five  major 
points  of  disagreement  which  I  have 
with  the  pending  amendment. 

First.  Inadequsu;y  of  amendment  No. 
SOS's  — Star  Print — partial  exemption  to 
the  "equal  time  requirements"  of  section 
315  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act. 
Amendment  No.  308 — Star  Print — rein- 
states the  provision  amending  the  equal 
time  requirement  of  section  315  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  which  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. It  would  create  an  exception  to 
the  equal  time  provisions  of  section  315 
for  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
candidates. 

During  the  deliberations  of  the  Com- 
merce Commit t«e  on  S.  382,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  exclude  from  the  equal 
time  provisions  of  section  315  all  Federal 
elective  offices.  This  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  a  margin  of  but  one  vote. 

The  Committee  or.  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, before  which  J  appeared  and 
testified,  very  wisely,  I  thought,  adopted 
an  amendment  similar  to  mine  so  as  to 
exclude  Federal  elective  offices.  That 
committee  also  provided  in  the  same 
amendment  that  Federal  candidates 
would  be  given  maximum  flexibility  in 
the  choice  of  program  format.  This  I 
believe  improved  upon  my  amendment 
by  removing  any  doubt  whatsoever  con- 
cerning the  possible  control  of  television 
stations  or  networks  over  the  program 
format  of  a  political  csmdidate.  Testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce during  the  appearance  of  the 
presidents  of  the  three  networks — the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.,  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System,  and  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co — created  some 
ambiguity  on  this  point. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Commimications  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
Pastoec)  indicated  during  those  hear- 
ings, and  I  quote : 

"I  said  this  on  the  floor  of  tbe  Senate  when 
I  pushed  for  this  the  last  time  the  bill  was 
passed.  I  said  the  networks  would  not  pre- 
scribe the  format."  (Commerce  Committee 
Bearings,  Serial  No.  93-6,  at  386.) 

However,  in  a  colloquy  with  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton,  president  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastork) 
noted: 

Now  you  are  saying  today  that  we  would 
like  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  them  about 
the  format. 

To  which  Dr.  Stanton  replied  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Dr.  STAMTOtf .  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have 
changed  my  position  on  that  point.  If  we 
have  tbe  responsibility  of  doing  the  best  Job 
we  can  to  Inform  the  American  people,  I 
think  we  have  some  role  In  the  situation.  I 
do  not  say  we  should  be  the  only  ones  to  be 
consulted.  I  think  It  should  be  a  two-way 


street."     (Commerce    Committee    Hearings. 
Serial  No.  92-6,  at  384.) 

Dr.  Stanton  did  sedc  to  clarify  his 
position  on  this  matter  by  letter  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Commu- 
nications Subcommittee  (Mr.  Pastore), 
but  in  that  letter  he  stated,  in  part,  the 
following: 

"Format  would  t>e  determmed  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  candidates,  and  with  their 
agreement."  (Oommerce  Committee  Hearings. 
Serial  No.  93-6,  at  888.) 

There,  therefore,  remains,  in  my  mind 
at  least,  some  question  concerning  net- 
work control  of  format.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  what  Dr.  Stanton  said  means  that 
there  would  not  be  control  of  format, 
then  I  see  no  harm  in  putting  this  in  the 
bill  so  that  it  is  clearly  spelled  out. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  langxiage  added  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  an  improvement  and  removes 
any  ambiguity  over  the  possibility  of  con- 
trol over  a  candidate's  format. 

Now.  as  to  the  extent  of  the  exemption 
from  the  equal-time  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Act,  I  Joined  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
in  filing  supplemental  views  to  that  com- 
mittee's report,  which  includes  an  ex- 
pression of  my  opinion  on  this  issue. 
These  views  are  to  be  foimd  starting  on 
page  81  of  the  Commerce  Committee's 
report  on  S.  382 — Senate  report  92-96. 

As  indicated  in  those  views,  the  Justifi- 
cation for  excepting  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  candidates  from  the 
operation  of  the  equ£il-time  requirement 
of  section  315  of  the  Federal  Commiml- 
cations  Act  as  now  provided  for  in  tbe 
pending  amendment  No.  308 — Star 
Print — is  that,  contrary  to  its  purpose, 
section  315  has  inhibited  broadcasters 
from  offering  free  time  and  coverage  to 
candidates.  I  agree  that  section  315  has 
had  such  an  inhibiting  effect.  However, 
the  proponents  of  amendment  No.  SOS- 
Star  Print — violate  the  principle  of  any 
sound  logician  by  endeavoring  to  limit  it 
to  the  particular  offices  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  thereby  inferring 
that  the  same  inhibitions  do  not  exist 
with  respect  to  candidates  for  other  Fed- 
eral elective  office.  It  is  my  view — and  (me 
in  which  several  of  my  oolleaguea.  In- 
cluding the  Rules  Committee,  concur — 
that  "what  is  good  for  the  goose  is  good 
for  the  gander."  In  other  words.  If  sec- 
tion 315  has  produced  the  wrong  result, 
then  its  inhibiting  effect  is  not  limited 
solely  to  Presidential  campaigns.  There- 
fore, in  the  interest  of  increasing  the 
electorate's  accessibility  to  candidates 
and  issues,  section  315  should  not  apply 
to  any  candidates  for  Federal  office. 

In  hearings  held  before  the  (Committee 
on  Commerce  this  view  that  section  315 
should  not  apply  to  any  candidates  for 
Federal  office  was  shared  by  a  number  of 
witnesses.  During  those  hearings  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Honora- 
ble Richard  O.  KUendlenit,  stated.  In 
part: 

"We  recommend  total  repeal,  whloh  would 
benefit  candidates  for  other  Federal  oOoes 
as  well  as  thoea  fOr  president  and  Tloe  preel- 
dent."  (Commerce  Committee  Hearlnge.  Se- 
rial No.  93-4,  at  016.) 


Similarly,  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
noted,  in  part,  the  following : 

central  to  any  measures  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  electoral  prooeee  mtist  be  the 
*  ln:^>^o▼ement  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
information  pnnrldMl  to  the  public  aboat 
the  candidates  and  the  lamea.  The  repeal 
of  section  315  Is  an  imp<vtant  avenue  to  this 
end,  since  It  would  provide  opportunltlee  tor 
greater  contribution  of  free  time  l>y  broad- 
casters and  deeper  treatment  of  the  issues. 
(Commerce  Committee  Hearings,  Serial  No. 
93-6,  at  380.) 

On  this  same  point,  Vincent  T.  Wasi- 
lewski,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters,  noted,  in  part,  the 
following: 

We  beUeve  the  capricious  (q>eraUon  of 
section  315,  however,  '"»>'*«  it  impoasible  for 
broadcasters  to  perform  this  public  service 
(providing  time  in  political  campaigns) 
responsibUlty. 

Even  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Communications  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
Pastore)  conceded  merit  to  the  provision 
of  extending  the  exemption  from  section 
315  to  all  Federal  elective  offices.  During 
a  colloquy  with  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General.  Mr.  Kleindienst,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastors)  noted,  in  part,  the 
following: 

"Now  your  argument  is  that  we  should 
include  the  ofBce  of,  let's  say,  a  Senator  or 
a  Congressman.  I  personally  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  The  only  trouble  is  that  there 
has  been  some  stiff  resistance  to  that  on  the 
grounds  that  this  is  more  or  less  a  paro- 
chial situation,  and  does  not  fit  In  the  same 
category  as  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President  that  have  to  I4>peal  for  the  na- 
tional networks  rather  than  the  local  broad- 
casting station. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  want  to  say  at  this  Juncture  that  your 
suggestion  in  regard  to  extending  tbe  repeal 
of  section  315  should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  not  too  farfetched  at 
all.  It  is  vrey  much  in  line  with  what  we 
have  been  thinking."  (Oommerce  (Tommittee 
Hearings,  Serial  No.  93-6,  at  530.) 

Mr.  President,  on  this  issue  I  will  rest 
my  case  until  an  appropriate  time  when 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  extend 
the  exemption  from  the  equal  time  pro- 
visions of  section  315  to  all  Federal  elec- 
tive offices.  To  quote  the  distinguished 
and  knowledgeable  chairman  of  our 
Communications  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
Pastork),  "extoiding  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 315  should  be  given  serious  consider- 
ation." The  same  logic,  Mr.  President, 
which  persuaded  the  proponents  of 
amendment  No.  308 — Star  Print — to  re- 
peal this  section  of  the  Communications 
Act  with  respect  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  is  equally,  if  not 
more,  persuasive  in  justifying  provision 
of  the  same  exemption  with  respect  to 
candidates  for  election  to  the  Hcuse  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Second.  The  unduly  restrictive  sepa- 
rate spending  limitations  lacking  inter- 
changeability. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  point  which 
I  wish  to  make  conoeznlng  amendment 
No.  308-^tar  Print— deals  with  the 
matter  of  Interchangeabllity  of  media 
spending  limitations.  The  prop<Hwnts  of 
amendment  No.  308 — Star  Print — again 
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have  walked  us  back  to  the  position  set 
forth  in  the  bill,  S.  382.  as  reported  by 
our  Committee  on  Commerce.  They 
would  have  us  reject  out  of  hand  the 
meritorious  amendment  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  which  would  permit 
the  candidate  the  flexibility  of  choosing 
to  spend  his  allowable  limit  in  either  the 
broadcast  or  the  nonbroadcast  media.  If 
you  will,  Mr.  President,  this  simply  denies 
a  candidate  "freedom  of  choice"  in  how 
best  to  conduct  his  own  campaign. 

Such  a  restricted  and  compartmental- 
ized proposal  as  is  being  proposed  by  the 
proponents  of  amendment  No.  308 — St<u- 
Print — simply  constitutes  one  closing  his 
eyes  to  reall^.  In  effect,  what  it  says  is 
that  in  prior  election  campaigns  candi- 
date X  was  able  to  conduct  his  campaign 
within  the  respective  spending  limitation 
which  the  proponents  propose  from  the 
broadcast  and  nonbroadcast  media  re- 
spectively. It  totally  disregards  the  very 
cold  factor  of  reality  that  in  some  sectors 
of  our  country  it  is  neither  practicable 
nor  feasible  for  a  candidate  to  campaign 
with  one  media  or  the  other. 

As  the  dlstingiiished  senior  Republican 
on  the  Cranmlttee  on  Commerce  (Mr. 
CoTTOir)  pointed  out  during  our  hear- 
ings: 

"There  are  certain  areas  where  televlalon 
Just  lant  worth  the  Inveetment  to  a  can- 
didate becatwe  It  doeant  have  the  listeners 
a  candidate  la  most  Interested  In  reaching." 
(Commerce  Committee  Hearlnga,  Serial  No. 
92-6,  at  397.) 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cottoh)  also  right- 
ly observed  the  following: 

"I  think  there  are  some  quallflcations 
about  this  concept  that  television  la  the 
greatest  media  for  candidates.  Quite  frankly, 
Ita  potential  depends  somewhat  on  where 
the  candidates  live.  There  are  many  small 
States  In  this  country.  Uy  State  of  New 
Hampshire  Is  a  good  example.  When  I  run 
for  office,  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  utilise 
television.  I  find  that  I  seldom  use  It."  (Com- 
merce Committee  Hearings,  Serial  No.  93-8, 
at  416.) 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  none  other 
than  the  most  distinguished  and  highly 
respected  majority  leader  of  the  UJ3. 
Senate  (Mr.  Mansfixlo)  seems  to  share 
a  similar  view  as  I  do  concerning  the 
need  for  interchangeability.  For  example, 
on  March  15,  1971.  when  writing  to  Mr. 
William  A.  Merrick,  president  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  KBMN,  Bozeman,  Mont., 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
MANsrmj))  noted,  in  part,  the  following : 

"I  believe  that  there  should  as  well  be  some 
discretion  to  the  candlda>te  that  would  per- 
mit transferring  from  one  media  allocation 
to  the  other  depending  upon  the  individual 
needs  of  each  candidate.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  provision  will  tatlmart«ly  be  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  bill  prior  to  final  enaotment." 
(Commerce  Committee  Hearings,  Serial  No. 
93-6,  at  S6S.) 

Again,  in  a  letter  of  March  15th  to  Mr. 
Joseph  S.  Sample,  Montana  Television 
Network.  Billings,  Mont.,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  MANsnzu>) 
noted,  in  part,  the  following: 

"In  addition,  I  am  hopeful  the  final  version 
of  the  bill  will  contain  the  type  of  leeway 
and  discretion  to  each  candidate  to  permit 
the  transfer  of  amounts  from  one  category 
to  another,  depending  upon  Individual  judg- 
ment and  needs  of  thait  candidate.  I  do  be- 


lieve that  the  owall  limitations  provided  la 
the  bill  are  adequate,  but  It  Is  true  that  a 
challenger  to  an  Incumbenit  may  justly  and 
validly  need  to  expend  more  of  his  campaign 
ftinds  on  name  Identification  which  can 
probably  more  validly  be  achieved  through 
the  electronic  media.  /  would  not  want  any 
IriU  with  which  I  [sic.  am]  CMOciated  to  be 
contidertd  aXtiUforthe  protection  of  incum- 
henti."  (Emphasis  supplied.)  (Commerce 
Committee  Hwarlngs,  Serial  No.  93-6,  a«  670.) 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  above 
quoted  stated  position  of  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  (Mr.  MANsrau)) 
I  know  that  I  and  my  other  colleagues 
would  greatly  ^preciate  his  support  to 
an  amendment  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
offered  to  provide  this  necessary  flexibil- 
ity to  a  candidate  with  respect  to  inter- 
changeability of  spending  on  the  broad- 
cast and  nonbrocMlcast  media. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  what  the  proponents  of 
amendment  No.  308 — Star  Print— fidl  to 
recognize  is  that  their  amendment  lack- 
ing interchangeability  between  the 
spending  limits  established  for  the  re- 
spective media  is  more  likely  to  restrict 
the  availability  of  information  to  the 
electorate  than  it  is  to  reduce  campaign 
costs. 

Amendment  No.  308 — Star  Print — sim- 
ply falls  to  recognize  the  dissimilarity  of 
camiMilgns  in  one  area  of  the  country  as 
contrasted  to  other  areas  of  the  coimtry. 
As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Philip  Stem  when 
testifying  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

"While  TV  and  radio  are  the  most  effective 
way  of  reaching  the  voters,  the  conditions 
vary  widely  from  one  campaign  to  another, 
and  they  can  also  be  the  moet  inefficient  and 
coetly  way  of  reaching  the  voters. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"What's  more,  even  where  TV  Is  suitable 
and  avaUable,  not  aU  candidates  choose  to 
place  the  same  reliance  on  It."  (Commerce 
Committee  Hearings,  Serial  No.  93-«,  at  448.) 

Mr,  President.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this  issue  and  the  need  to  provide 
for  this  suggested  Interchangeability.  If 
media  spending  limitations  are  to  be 
realistic,  then  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress,  either  to  permit  interchange- 
ability  between  the  two  media  limita- 
tions, or  to  devise  an  overall  limitation 
whereby  any  given  candidate  would  re- 
tain enough  flexibility  to  best  reach  the 
eligible  voters  of  his  State  or  his  district. 
We  should  not  and  we  must  not  over- 
structure  the  political  process  by  artifi- 
cial, arbitrary,  or  categorical  limitations. 

I  would  only  conclude  by  pointing  out. 
Mr.  President,  that  even  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Communica- 
tions Subcommittee  (Mr.  Pastorz) 
seems  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  at 
least  some  degree  of  interchangeability. 
During  the  course  of  hearings  before  our 
Commerce  Committee,  in  a  colloquy  with 
Mr.  Wasilewski,  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Broadcasters,  the  fol- 
lowing exchange  occurred : 

"Senator  Pastoix.  We  thought  of  that. 
What  you  would  do  In  that  particular  case, 
you  would  transfer  to  the  other  area. 

"Mr.  WAsnjTWSKi.  I  tiilnk  this  ought  to  be 
a  matter  tliat  Is  In  the  broad  discretion  of 
the  candidate  himself. 

"Senator  Pastors.  You  are  absolutely  right, 
because  we  have  said  this  time  and  again 
here,  especially  during  the  testimony  of  some 
of  the  networks.  •  •  • 


"He  can  better  spend  his  money  in  an- 
other way;  that  is.  either  by  m^mng  or  by 
billboards  or  however  he  wants  to  do  It. 

"We  have  been  thinking  of  the  Idea  that 
no  more  than  7  cents  per  vote.  If  tixat  is  the 
flgtire,  and  any  candidate  who  does  not  \ise 
up  to  7  cenu  uan  take  the  alack  and  transfer 
It  to  the  other  areas.  •  *  •"  (Commerce 
Committee  Hearings,  Serial  No.  93-4,  at  478. 
479.) 

Mr.  President,  all  of  the  foregoing  evi- 
dence simply  begs  the  question,  Why  not 
face  reality  and  provide  the  necessary 
interchangeability. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  (Mr.  Mansfuld)  recognizes 
the  need  for  this ;  the  distinguished  senior 
Republican  on  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce (Mr.  CoTToif)  recognizes  it;  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  Com- 
munications Subcommittee  (Mr.  Pas- 
Tou)  recognizes  and  acknowledges  that 
there  is  at  least  merit  to  some  degree  of 
interchangeability.  Why  then  not  pro- 
vide for  it  now?  Why  wait  until  we  are 
functioning  under  this  proposed  law  and 
then  find  out  that  we  have  been  remiss  in 
facing  up  to  the  reality  of  the  election 
campaign  process?  A  fair  election  cam- 
paign bill,  yes,  Mr.  President,  a  biased 
and  blindly  restrictive  campaign  bill.  no. 
Third.  The  failure  to  prohibit  unse- 
cured debts  by  political  candidates  for 
services  rendered  by  certain  regulated 
industries. 

Mr.  President,  the  tt*lrd  area  to  which 
I  would  like  to  address  myself  concerns 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (Mr.  Scott)  dur- 
ing his  testimony  before  the  Cbmmittee 
on  Rules  and  Administraticm  and  which 
was  adc^ted  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  that 
committee,  but  which  has  been  omitted 
from  the  pending  amendment  No.  308 — 
Star  Print.  This  concerns  the  matter  of 
the  extension  of  unsecured  credit  by  cer- 
tain Federally  regulated  industries  to 
candidates  for  Federal  office. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  frcan  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  pending 
amendment  No.  308 — Star  Print — ^which 
would  prohibit  the  extension  of  such  un- 
secured credit.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  in- 
tend to  support  that  amendment  when  it 
is  offered.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  an 
area  of  demonstrated  abuse  and  potential 
future  abuse  which  must  be  corrected. 

As  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
(Mr.  Scon)  pointed  out  In  his  remarks 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  on  July  23, 1971 — 
see  CoNGRKSsiONAL  RicoRD,  July  23,  1971, 
pages  26935-26943 — the  information 
compiled  at  his  request  by  the  Oeneral 
Accoimting  Office  ^eaks  for  itself — over 
$2.1  million  in  outstanding  airline  bills 
and  nearly  $400,000  in  outstanding  tele- 
phone bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  and  my  other  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
have  been  increasingly  concerned  over 
the  financial  situation  of  the  airlines  as 
well  as  the  railroads.  In  view  of  this  elec- 
tion campaigning  "on-the-cuff"  I  now 
can  foresee  one  of  the  reasons  why  some 
of  our  airlines  are  facing  the  flnanrlHl 
problems  they  have  today.  As  Mr.  Stuart 
Q.  Tipton,  president  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association,  pointed  out  in  his  letter  to 
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the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
ScoTT) : 

"This  pr(4>lem  of  payment  for  campaign- 
related  transportation  services  Is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  airlines.  Consequently,  the  In- 
dustry would  welcome  and  support  an 
amendment  which  would  require  political 
parties  or  candidates  to  provide  security  for 
payment  of  charges  for  air  transportation." 
(See  Rules  Committee  Hearings  on  S.  383, 
at  133) 

Mr.  President,  if  we  fail  to  correct  this 
blatant  abuse  of  extending  unsecured 
credit  we  simply  leave  the  door  (K>en  for 
political  candidates  to  receive  an  invol- 
untary contribution  from  transportation 
and  communication  companies.  I  think 
that  the  issue  presented  here  is  as  simple 
and  as  clear  cut  as  that. 

Granted  there  are  some  who  would 
disparage  the  proposed  amendment  and 
no  doubt  will  vote  against  it  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  directed  by  those  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
characterization  and  a  judgment  which 
those  individuals  will  have  to  make.  For 
my  part,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  unless 
we  act  to  close  this  "loophole"  we  will 
simply  be  attempting  to  hoodwink  the 
electorate  of  this  Nation. 

Not  only  will  we  be  deceiving  the  elec- 
torate, Mr.  President,  but  in  view  of  the 
demonstrated  significant  writeoff  this 
means  for  the  industry  involved,  we  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  be 
contributing,  albeit  in  a  small  way,  to 
future  Penn  Central's  and  future  Lock- 
heed's, but  in  this  case  in  the  airline  in- 
dustry itself  I,  for  one,  have  no  desire 
to  be  a  party  to  any  such  possible  decep- 
tion, abuse,  or  adverse  impact  which 
could  compoimd  the  economic  ills  of  these 
industries.  I  would  simply  hope  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  view 
the  issue  in  the  same  fashion  tuid  will  at 
the  appropriate  time  vote  in  an  appro- 
priate fashion  to  once  and  for  all  put  an 
end  to  on-the-cuff  election  campaign 
financing. 

Fourth.  The  failure  to  go  the  full  meas- 
ure and  provide  for  an  independoit  Fed- 
eral EHections  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  my  fourth  area  of  prin- 
cipal ccMicem  is  the  failure  of  both  pend- 
ing amendment  No.  308 — Star  Print— 
and  S.  382,  as  reported  by  our  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  go 
the  full  measure  by  vesting  in  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  Elections  Commission 
the  responsibility  of  monitoring  electicm 
campaigns.  Once  again  this  is  an  area 
in  which  an  amendment  to  establish  an 
Independent  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion was  offered  in  the  deliberatlcxis  on 
S.  382  by  our  Committee  on  Commerce. 
It  was  offered  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Republican  of  that  committee  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  (ISx.  Pearson)  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Scott).  Unfortunately,  it  was  defeated 
by  a  motion  to  table,  thereby  completely 
evading  the  merits  of  the  proposal.  And. 
it  is  a  meritorious  proposal. 

As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Alex- 
ander, director.  Citizens  Research  Foun- 
dation, in  his  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

A  succession  of  policy  statements  and  re- 


ports of  commission  and  task  forces  has  rec- 
ommended a  single  j<4nt  reposltary  m  the 
Federal  Qovemment  to  which  poUtlaal  fund 
reports  would  be  made.  This  was  the  recom- 
mendation of: 

Tto.e  President's  Commission  on  (Campaign 
Coats,  financing  FxealdMit  Campaigns 
(1963): 

The  Committee  on  E^conomlc  Develop, 
ment.  Financing  a  Better  Election  System 
(1968). 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Task  Force, 
Electing  Congreas  (1970). 

The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  0>ngreBs  and  the  PubUc  Trust 
(1970). 

All  these  groups  contained  Individuals 
bringing  varied  and  extensive  experience  m 
political  finance  and  its  study,  and  all  pro- 
posed the  establishment  at  a  single  agency 
to  replace  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  as  the  repository  ol 
pollUcal  fund  reports.  In  1966,  and  again  m 
1967,  the  Subcommittee  on  Elections  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  propoeed 
that  a  Federal  Elections  Commission  be  es- 
tablished for  this  purpose.  •  •  •  (See  Rules 
Committee  Hearings  on  S.  383,  at  146.) 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  for  almost  a  dec- 
ade we  in  the  Congreas  have  failed  to 

face  up  to  the  need  in  this  area  by  going 
the  full  measure  with  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  Federal  Elections 
Commission.  On  the  contrary,  wie  have  a 
somewhat  faint-hearted  proposal  to  go 
halfway  and  vest  this  respnsibility  in 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  simply  does 
not  want  this  responsibility  and  he  does 
not  want  it  for  valid  reasons.  Yet  for 
some  Inexplicable  reason  some  members 
seem  bent  and  determined  to  charge  him 
with  the  statutory  responsibility  wheth- 
er he  likes  it  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Elmer  B.  Staats,  pointed  out  in 
his  letter  of  June  9  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations (Mr.  Ellender)  : 

"We  are  strongly  opposed  to  placing  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral campaign  financing  requirements  In  the 
Comptroller  General. 

•  •  •  •  « 

"Because  our  relationship  to  the  Congress 
cloeely  resembles  that  of  principal  and  agent, 
we  especially  wish  to  avoid  being  placed  m 
the  anomalous  situation  of  having  to  In- 
vestigate and  report  on  our  principal. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"•  •  "An  alternative  which  we  believe 
should  be  given  serious  consideration,  would 
be  the  establishment  of  an  Independent, 
nonpartisan  election  commission  to  oversee 
Federal  campaign  spending."  (See  Rules 
Committee  Hearings  on  8.  383,  at  303.) 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  how,  if  we 
act  in  a  responsible  manner,  we  in  the 
Senate  can  turn  our  back  on  the  position 
of  the  Comptroller  General  on  this  mat- 
ter and  bUndly  proceed  ahead  to  vest 
him  with  a  responsibility  which  he  him- 
self says  he  does  not  want  and  which  he 
himself  fears  can  only  serve  to  undercut 
public  confidence  in  his  office.  Quite 
frankly,  I  thought  that  one  of  the  moti- 
vating forces  behind  the  legldatlTe  pro- 
posal which  we  are  now  considering  was 
to  restore  public  credibility.  Yet  in  total 
disregard  of  the  learned  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller    Oeneral    of    the    United 


States  we  are  being  asked  to  place  In 
jeopardy  the  current  confidence  in  his 

office. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  and  we  must 
not  do  this.  We  have  embarked  upon  a 
voyage  to  reform  the  election  campaign 
process.  Let  us  at  least  have  the  courage 
of  our  conviction,  heed  the  counsel  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  establish  an  independent 
Federal  Elections  Commission  which,  I 
understand,  will  be  offered  at  an  appro- 
priate time  as  an  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pearson)  . 

Before  leaving  this  particular  issue, 
Mr.  President,  let  me  anticipate  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  specious  constitutiona] 
argument  against  an  independent  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission,  which  may 
be  raised  by  some  opponents.  These  op- 
ponents may  say  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution the  Congress  is  the  sole  judge 
of  the  elections  and  qualifications  of  of- 
fice holders.  Yet  the  establishment  of  the 
proposed  independent  Federal  Elections 
Commission  would  not,  in  my  opinion, 
dentate  this  authority.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  by  letter  dated  April  8,  1971.  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce (Mr.  Magnuson).  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  Kleindienst  addressed  this 
issue  in  the  following  manner: 

"Finally,  the  Department  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  establishment  of  an  Independent 
commission  to  administer  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements would  not  constitute  an  unlaw- 
ful delegation  of  legislative  authority  to  the 
executive  branch.  PresenUy,  reports  and 
statements  under  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  (3  U.S.C.  344-346),  and  under  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Ixi'bbying  Act  (3 
VS.C.  364)  are  lUed  with,  and  preserved  by, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  The  crea- 
tion of  an  independent  commission  would 
not  deprive  eithw  House  of  Its  constitu- 
tional authority  under  Article  I,  section  6, 
nor  would  it  Involve  a  delegation  of  such 
authority.  Rather,  It  would  merely  permit 
each  House  better  to  exercise  its  authority 
by  acting  upon  the  most  Informed  judg- 
ment." (Commerce  Committee  Hearings 
Serial  No.  93-6,  at  566. ) 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  respec- 
tively urge  all  of  my  colleagues  not  to  be 
misled  by  this  "red  herring,"  which  may 
be  raised  during  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  the  amendment  to  establish  such  an 
independent  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion. 

Let  me  conclude  on  this  point  by  quot- 
ing the  following  from  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  27: 

The  OOP  members  are  emphatlcaUy  right 
In  preferring  an  electoral  commission  with 
Its  own  staff  over  the  growing  Democratic 
predisposition  to  leave  enforcement  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

We  have  come  half  way  with  proposals 
to  vest  this  responsibility  in  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  stopped  short  of 
attaining  the  ultimate  goal.  The  creation 
of  an  indQ>endent  Federal  Elections 
Commission,  responsible  for  full  and 
comprehensive  disclosure  of  f^mp^igf^ 
finances,  is  the  best  way  to  achieve  our 
objective  and  to  show  the  American 
pdblic  that  we  have  the  courage  to  be 
fair. 
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Fifth.  The  failure  to  provide  a  "fair 
labeling"  disclosure,  advising  the  general 
public  of  the  availability  of  detailed 
copies  of  reports  filed  by  political  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  President,  my  fifth  and  final  point 
concerns  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
which  has  been  omitted  from  pending 
amendment  No.  308 — Star  Print.  That 
amendment  would  provide  that  political 
committees  soliciting  funds  shall  notify 
the  puUic  in  all  ads  that  it  is  filing  with 
the  Comptroller  General  accounts  which 
would  be  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documoits. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  principal 
thrusts  of  any  campaign  reform  measiu-e 
should  be  full  and  adequate  public  dis- 
closure. Again  I  feel  that  we  have  ac- 
complished this  in  part,  but  I  also  feel 
that  there  is  room  for  improvement. 

I  see  little  reason  for  not  putting  the 
general  public  on  notice  as  to  how  they 
can  obtain  a  copy  of  reports  required  to 
be  filed  under  the  measure  now  under 
consideration.  Unless  such  knowledge  is 
disseminated,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
simply  making  a  token  gesture  and  de- 
veloping a  mass  repository  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  which  may  never  become 
known  to  the  general  electorate. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  and  his  col- 
leagues pointed  out  in  supplemental  views 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Adixdnistration: 

"We  are  convinced  that  such  a  notification 
will  make  absolutely  certain  that  individuals 
living  In  r«note  areas  of  the  country  know 
the  activltle«  of  political  committees  operat- 
ing largely  In  Washington,  D.C.  Once  such 
knowledge  Is  readily  avaUable.  we  are  confi- 
dent that  many  existing  committees  will  take 
f\ill  advantage  of  Involving  as  many  of  their 
contributors  as  poaalble  in  the  decision 
making  process."  (Senate  Report  93-229,  at 
138.) 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  my  prin- 
cipal areas  of  concern  with  pending 
amendment  No.  308 — Star  Print — are  as 
follows: 

First.  Inadequacy  of  amendment  No. 
308s— SUr  Print— partial  exemption  to 
the  "equal  time  requirements"  of  section 
315  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act: 

Second.  The  imduly  restrictive  separate 
spoiding  limitations  lacking  inter- 
changeability; 

Third.  The  failure  to  prohibit  imse- 
cured  debts  by  political  candidates  for 
services  rendovd  by  certain  regulated 
industries; 

Fourth.  The  failure  to  go  the  full  meas- 
ure and  provide  for  an  Independent  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission;  and 

Fifth.  The  failure  to  provide  a  "fair 
labeling"  disclosure  advising  the  gen- 
eral public  of  the  availability  of  detailed 
copies  of  reports  filed  by  political  com- 
mittees. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  bill. 
8.  382 — The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971 — has  been  substantially  im- 
proved as  a  result  of  the  deliberations 
ct  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
All  who  contributed  to  this  improvement 
are  to  be  commended.  Nevertheless,  I 
penonaDy  feel  that  there  ranahi  areas 
which  ean  be  Improved  uix>n  further. 


Certainly,  the  very  fact  that  we  are  here 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  UiS.  Senate,  en- 
gaged in  wtiat  I  hope  will  be  a  construc- 
tive debate,  is  evidence  of  our  serious  in- 
tention to  come  forth  with  a  meaningful 
piece  of  legislation.  All  I  can  ask  is  that 
we  do  not  take  the  easy  route,  but  rather 
that  we  face  up  to  issues  such  as  I  have 
pointed  out  and  take  appropriate  steps 
to  remedy  them. 

The  foregoing  is  by  no  means  inclu- 
sive of  all  of  my  areas  of  concern.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  on  this  matter  at  a 
subsequent  appropriate  time.  I  have  la- 
bored too  long  and  too  hard,  as  has  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications  (Mr.  Pas- 
tors) and  those  of  our  colleagues  on 
Rules  and  Administraticm,  to  let  this 
effort  fall  by  the  wayside.  As  the  Latin 
poet,  Horace,  observed,  "He  has  half  the 
deed  done,  who  has  made  a  beginning." 
Mr.  President,  we  have  made  a  begin- 
ning. Now,  let  us  finish  the  deed,  so 
that  when  we  finish  we  can  Justly  and 
proudly  point  to  our  labors  and  say  to 
the  American  electorate,  "Here  is  the 
meaningful  and  responsible  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
follovrlng  biUs  of  the  Senate: 

S.  751.  An  act  to  autborlxe  the  disposal 
of  Industrial  diamond  crushing  bort  from 
tlM  national  stotdcplle  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

8.  753.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  vegetable  tannin  extracts  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile; 

8.  763.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
thorium  from  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

8.  755.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
sheUac  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

8.  756.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
quarta  crystals  from  the  national  stockpUe 
and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

8.  757.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
Iridium  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

8.  758.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
mica  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpUe; 

8.  759.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
metaUurglcal  grade  mangaoeee  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pUe; 

8.  760.  An  act  to  autborlz*  the  disposal  of 
manganese,  battery  grada.  synthetic  dioxide 
from  the  national  stodqirtle; 

8.  761.  An  act  to  autborlBe  the  disposal  otl 
diamond,  tools  from  the  national  stockpile; 

8.  762.  An  act  to  authorlae  ttM  disposal  of 
chromium  metal  from  the  national  stockpUe 
and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

8.  768.  An  act  to  authorise  ttttb  disposal  of 
amoelte  asbestos  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

8.  765.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  iIIt^'tiiI  of 
antimony  from  the  national  stoekpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe: 

8.  767.  An  act  to  authorlM  the  disposal  of 
rare-e&rth  materials  from  the  n^tinTmi  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile: 

8.  768.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  disposal  of 
chemlral  grade  chramlte  tsam  the  natlcmal 
StockpUe  and  the  stqjplemental  stockpUe; 

S.  760.  An  act  to  authorlae  tbe  dlspoMl  of 
Industrial  rttamonrt  stoiMs  from  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  atoekpDe; 

8.  770.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlq>osal  of 
cotumbium  from  the  national  stock^e  and 
the  s\q>plemiental  stockpUe; 


8.  771.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
selenium  from  the  national  stookpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile; 

8.  772.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
celestlte  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

8.  774.  An  act  to  authmlze  the  disposal  of 
vanadium  from  the  national  stockpile; 

8.  775.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
magnesium  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

8.  776.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
abaca  from  the  national  stockpile; 

8.  777.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
sisal  from  the  national  stockpile;  and 

S.  778.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
kyanite-mulUte  from  the  national  stockpile. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  9272)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25.  and  27  to 
the  bill  and  concurred  therein;  and  Uiat 
the  House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 26  to  the  bill  and  concurred  there- 
in, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  9417)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  5,  15.  and  28  to  the  bill, 
and  concurred  therein;  and  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
3,  6.  18,  19,  21,  31,  and  32  to  the  bill  and 
concurred  therein,  severally  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  briefly  without  the  time  be- 
ing charged  against  either  side  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OF^CER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUSPENSION  OF  RULE  RELATING  TO 
CERTAIN  NOMINATIONS 

Bflr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
paragraph  6  of  rule  38  of  the  standing 
rules  of  the  Senate,  relating  to  proceed- 
ings on  nominations,  be,  and  it  is  hereby 
suspended  with  respect  to  nominations 
unacted  upon  during  the  present  session, 
and  their  status  quo  shall  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  August  6  to  September  8. 
1971.  recess  of  the  first  session  of  the 
92d  Congress. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlm,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  tem- 
porarily lay  the  pending  business  aside 
in  order  that  I  may  submit  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  2  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill— 
Hil.  9667 — making  apprcvriations  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  1972— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill— HJl.  9667— mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  jthe  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  26,  1971,  at  p. 
27186. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  conference  on  this  appropria- 
tion bill  was  held  in  the  Old  Supreme 
Court  Chamber  on  Monday,  July  26, 1971. 
It  was  a  very  agreeable  conference,  and 
I  am  able  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
we  were  highly  successful  in  prevailing 
upon  the  House  conferees  in  many  in- 
stances to  agree  to  the  position  of  the 
Senate. 

Exclusive  of  liquidating  cash,  princi- 
pally for  the  highway  programs,  the  new 
budget  authority  contained  in  the  budget 
estimates  for  this  bill  was  in  the  amount 
of  $2,860,327,997.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  amount 
of  $2,733,369,997.  The  biU  passed  the  Sen- 
ate carrying  new  budget  authority  in  the 
amount  of  $2,958,929,997.  The  final  con- 
ference agreement  is  in  the  amount  of 
$2,905,310,997.  The  final  total  is  $171.- 
941,000  over  the  House  bill  and  $53,619,- 
000  under  the  Senate  bill. 

The  conference  report  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  has 
been  printed  as  a  House  report  and  was 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  of 
July  26,  1971,  on  page  27186.  The  ex- 
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planatlon  in  the  Record  is  complete  and 
was  signed  by  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  two  Houses.  Consequently,  I  will 
be  brief  and  highlight  some  of  the  im- 
portant amendments  in  the  bill. 

Amendment  No.  5  dealt  with  a  recom- 
mendatlon  of  the  Senate  to  provide  $58,- 
500,000  to  reimburse  the  airlines  for  con- 
tributions they  had  made  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  agreed  to  recommend  this 
amount  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  recommended  $9,750,000 
for  alternation  of  bridges,  an  increase  of 
$2,600,000  over  the  House.  This  involved 
$2,400,000  for  the  bridge  at  Beanlstown, 
ni.,  and  $200,000  additional  for  the  bridge 
over  the  Calumet  River  near  Chicago. 
The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  increase  in  this 
respect. 

The  Senate  had  Included  $5  million  for 
a  marine  trafQc  control  system  for  the 
Puget  Soimd  area  under  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  in  conference  we  were  able 
to  secure  $1  million  of  this  Increase.  It  is 
believed  that  that  is  all  that  will  be  re- 
quired during  the  first  year. 

The  Senate  Increased  the  sum  for  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  in  the  amount 
of  $49,800,000.  This  consisted  of  $14  mil- 
lion for  seven  additional  aircraft  surveil- 
lance radars  and  $35,800,000  for  aircraft 
surveillance  radars  and  air  trafSc  control 
towers  which  had  been  Included  in  the 
report  before  the  House,  but  for  which 
financing  had  not  been  provided  by  the 
House.  In  conference,  the  full  amount 
recommended  by  the  Senate  was  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees. 

For  the  Federal  pasmnent  to  the  Trust 
f\md  for  Airports  and  Airways,  the  final 
agreement  was  In  the  cunount  of  $580,- 
744.000  instead  of  the  $530,944,000  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  Increase  over  the 
House  amount  consists  of  the  $49,800,000 
previously  referred  to  under  "Facilities 
and  Equipment"  Tliere  will  then  be  an 
estimated  unappn^riated  balance  in  the 
trust  fund  of  $248  million  as  of  July  1, 
1972,  available  soldy  to  liquidate  obliga- 
tions incurred  for  airport  development 
grants. 

In  connection  with  the  forest  high- 
ways and  public  lands  highways  pro- 
grams, language  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions from  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
liquidation  of  obligations  incurred 
against  balances  of  the  sums  authorized 
for  prior  years  and  remaining  imobll 
gated  at  July  1,  1971,  was  agreed  to  in 
conference. 

For  trtifllc  and  highway  safety,  the 
conferees  reached  agreement  to  provide^ 
funding  for  half  of  the  additional  alco- 
hol safety  action  program  projects,  for 
which  House  fimdlng  provided  for  29  and 
the  amount  allowed  t^  the  Senate  would 
have  provided  40.  The  agreement  includes 
$25  million  for  high-speed  ground 
transportation  research  and  develop- 
ment and  the  joint  statement  of  the  man- 
agers directs  that  no  part  of  the  reduc- 
tion from  the  $29,077,000.  the  Senate 
version,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Wash- 
ington-New York  and  New  York-Boston 
demonstrations  or  to  the  funding  for 
the  high-speed  ground  test  center. 


Under  the  Urban  Mass  Tran^orta- 
tlon  Administratlcni,  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstratians,  and  univer- 
sity research  and  tndnlng,  the  flnal 
agre«nent  in  conference  was  for  |«5 
mllliCHi.  lUs  will  allow  fuU  fimdlng  of 
projects  at  Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  and  at 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

This  constitutes  a  short  summary  of 
the  conference  report.  I  now  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  ranking  Re- 
pid>lican  member  on  the  Transportation 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  . 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  add  to  the  concise  and  yet  com- 
prehensive statement  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  usual  practice,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subconunittee  has  delivered 
himself  of.  I  commend  him,  as  I  did  be- 
fore when  we  passed  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  first  time,  for  the  leadership  he 
has  exhibited  in  this  matter,  and  ex- 
press again  the  pleasure  I  personally 
have  had  in  working  witl-  him  on  it.  The 
same  attention  to  detail  and  careful 
workmanship  applied  to  his  hanHUr^g  qj 
the  Senate  delegation  to  the  conference. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with 
him  in  this  as  wdl  as  the  earlier  stages 
of  our  proceedings. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  fnxn  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  . 
I  express  my  gratitude  for  the  coopera- 
tion, the  courtesy,  and  the  great  assist- 
ance suid  encouragement  he  never  ceases 
to  give  to  me  as  we  work  together  on  this 
and  other  important  bills.  We  had  a 
splendid  conference;  it  was  shortlived, 
and  we  had  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  conferees  almost  all  the  way.  I 
feel  we  have  brought  back  to  the  Senate 
a  most  satisfactory  conference  report.  I 
again  thank  my  colleague  and  friend. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  able  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  On  page  25  of  the  Appro- 
priati(xis  Ccxomittee  report,  the  ccHnmit- 
tee  expressed  its  concern — 

With  the  status  of  the  "early  action" 
projeot  in  Pittsburgh.  The  Oommlttee  directs 
that  all  Phase  I  funds  be  expended  prior  to 
commitment  of  any  Phase  n  funds. 

Certainly,  I  am  grateful  for  this  con- 
cern, as  well  as  its  concern  vrtth  all  proj- 
ects. However,  this  concern  is  expressed 
in  language  which  could  have  a  wholly 
unintended  but  catastrophic  effect  on  the 
project,  unless  we  can  clarify  it  by  mak- 
ing some  legislative  history  to  avoid  im- 
toward  interpretations  through  some 
misadventure.  I  cannot  go  into  the  whole 
status  of  the  program  and  its  funding, 
but  perhaps  we  can  leave  that  for  back- 
ground information  if  we  need  it. 

What  I  would  like  to  suggest  is  that 
the  word  "expended"  as  applied  to  phase 
I  funds  in  the  committee  report  refers 
to  obligations  and  not  to  disbursements. 
I  understand  this  is  wholly  within 
budgetary  concepts  and  accurately  re- 
flects the  purview  of  the  committee. 

I  would  hope  and  believe  that  It  re- 
flects the  purview  of  the  committee,  and 
could  be  defined  as  meaning  "substan- 
tially committed."  Otherwise,  it  would 
seem  that  without  this  clarification, 
there  would  be  unintended  havoc  with 
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the  orderly  and  dllclent  use  of  Federal 
funds.  The  project  Itself,  which  will  have 
ccnunltted  and  obligated  2  percent  of  its 
phase  I  funds  by  the  end  of  August  1971 
will  be  eligible  for  further  DOT  funding 
although  actual  dlsbursemoit  of  the  last 
dollar  will  take  place  In  June  1972  upon 
actual  physical  completion  of  the  obliga- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  if  the  word  "expended" 
were  to  be  literally  used,  Uiese  are  some 
of  the  things  that  would  follow: 

The  port  authority  is  now  out  for 
bids  on  3  million  In  nmtracts  which 
are  fundable  imder  the  phase  n  budg- 
et and  might  not  be  awarded  by  early 
September  unless  there  is  clear  direction 
to  DOT  of  the  intent  of  the  committee's 
choice  of  the  word  "expended." 

Other  d^xlmental  results,  unless  this 
is  regarded,  as  most  projects  are,  as  on- 
going, could  include : 

All  of  the  engineering  work  would  have 
to  be  suspended  in  1  month  and  a  work 
force  of  approximately  100  engineers  and 
other  technicians  would  have  to  be  let  go 
by  their  firms. 

The  authority  would  have  to  suspend 
all  oiglneering  on  tunnels,  bridges,  and 
stations  which  take  from  2  to  3  years  to 
construct. 

Since  all  ftmds  for  trolley  improve- 
ments in  phase  I  are  expiring,  the  re- 
habilitation of  50  trolleys  could  cease 
until  the  phase  n  incremoit  for  this 
work  is  approved. 

The  construction  of  concrete  express 
lanes  for  existing  Authority  buses  would 
be  ixetponed  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  uncertainty  of  Federal  iidiase  n 
fimds,  moreover,  would  certainly  erode 
the  spirit  of  cooperaticm  that  encour- 
ages the  State  and  county  govemmoits 
to  take  legislative  action  to  appropriate 
their  share  of  financing. 

"Hie  State  government  and  the  county 
government  have  proceeded  in  full  faith, 
and  are  progressing  with  their  commit- 
ments to  the  project.  As  I  say,  only  9 
percent  of  phase  I  remains  unfinished, 
but  that  9  percent  will  nm  over  a 
period  of  some  months,  so  it  is  essential 
for  the  continuance  of  the  project  to 
make  sure  that  the  word  "expended" 
means  "substantially  committed,"  and 
that  the  last  dollar  of  the  9  percent 
unexpended  funds  does  not  have  to  be 
expended  before  they  can  go  on  to 
phase  n. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
been  very  considerate  in  this  matter,  as 
has  the  Senator  from  Ck>lorado,  whose 
Interest  in  the  matter  is  great  and  whose 
concern  has  been  expressed  at  various 
times,  and  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  it — more  familiar  than  I  am — and  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  clarify,  at  this 
point,  the  ongoing  effect  of  the  phase  n 
provisions  in  the  r^;x)rt. 

Mr.  AliLOTT.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
manager  wish  to  yldd  further  at  this 
point,  or  does  he  prefer  to  comment  on 
the  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  would 
Just  like  to  comment,  very  briefly,  and 
then  I  shall  jrleld  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  fnsn  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  . 

Mr.  President,  the  words  "expended" 
and  "obligated"  are  Inadvertently  often 


used  interchangeably,  although  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  two 
words  in  the  legislative  context. 

I  am  sure  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  very  dlstlngulahed 
minority  leader,  has  in  bis  statement 
hopefully  expressed  what  I  think  the  true 
Intent  of  the  committee  was  in  its  use 
of  the  word  "expended." 

It  was  certainly  not  the  Intent  of  the 
committee  to  prevent  any  progress  at  all 
from  being  made  on  phase  n  until  ever? 
dollar  of  phase  I  funds  was  expended. 
That  might  be  5  years  down  the  road, 
before  every  single  dollar  of  phase  I  funds 
is  exi}ended.  I  think  that  the  committee's 
intent  was — and  I  am  sure  that  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT)  will  more  lucidly  express  it— sim- 
ply that  the  committee  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  the  phase  I  fimds  were  obligated  or 
committed,  not  necessarily  expended  in 
the  strict  sense,  prior  to  the  commitment 
of  any  phase  n  funds. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor fn»n  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  would 
be  happy  to  reply  very  briefly  to  the 
question. 

The  second  sentence  in  the  last  para- 
graph on  page  25  of  the  Senate  report 
was  not  referred  to  in  the  conference 
committee,  and,  therefore,  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  conference  report,  as  the 
Senator  has  noted.  Of  course,  what  he 
has  pointed  out  very  adequately  and  lu- 
cidly is  correct,  that  the  "expenditure, " 
in  a  strict  connotation,  might  not  occur 
for  a  long  time.  We  might,  for  example, 
have  a  lawsuit  over  one  of  the  contracts, 
and  the  actual  expenditiuv  might  con- 
tinue on  for  years. 

I  am  very  happy  to  take  the  Senator's 
definition  of  "expenditure."  I  would  just 
like  to  make  one  comment  concerning 
language  in  the  Senate  report  which  ac- 
companied the  DOT  Appropriations  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  There  has  been  some 
concern  that  the  "sky  bus"  project  in 
Pittsburgh  may  not  have  adequate  fu- 
ture local  support.  In  short,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  continuing  availability 
of  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of  this  proj- 
ect as  it  moves  out  of  its  first  phase,  and, 
therefore,  feel  it  is  important  that  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion funds  not  be  obligated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  the  construction  of  the  facili- 
ty until  such  time  as  the  continuance  of 
local  support  in  the  form  of  matching  or 
proportionate  funds  is  assured. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  or  its  great  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. But  I  have  had  a  long  and  con- 
tinuing interest  in  this  particular 
project,  and  I  think  that  virith  this  inter- 
pretation there  will  be  no  di£Bculty  in 
planning  for  phase  B  of  the  project  and 
eliminating  the  strict  interpretation  of 
the  language  contained  in  the  Senate 
rejwrt. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
their  understanding  of  the  problem. 

I  think  we  can  note  that  it  Is  agreed 
that  the  ongoing  effect  of  phase  n  Is 
not  prevented  by  the  language  of  the 


committee  report.  We  should  bear  in 
mind  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  said  regarding  the 
necessity  for  evidence  at  all  times,  as 
these  projects  proceed,  of  local  and 
State  support  through  their  contribu- 
tions and  through  civic  expressions.  I 
think  if  we  can  just  keep  on  going  with 
phase  n  as  well  as  with  phase  I,  there 
will  be  a  greater  acceptance  of  the  proj- 
ect, especially  as  modified  after  consul- 
tations between  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  many  people,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado,  who  has  made  some  sugges- 
tions which  already  have  been  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  concept  in  our  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  just  want  to  say  at  this  time,  in  con- 
clusion, that  I  congratulate  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  This  is  a  new  bUl  for  him 
this  year,  and  he  has  done  a  very  fine 
and  excellent  Job,  as  has  the  ranking 
minority  Member,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask),  who  has  at- 
tended to  this  matter  very  tisslduously. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  ctmference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
conctir  therein  with  an  amendment,  ae  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed,  Insert: 
"»750,000". 

Realoved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  6  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted,  insert: 

Civn.  STTPzasoNic  AntcRArr  Devei,opkknt 
Termination 
For  payment  of  the  airlines  contribution  to- 
ward the  development  of  the  ClTll  Supersonic 
Aircraft,    $58,600,000,    to    remain    available 
until  expended. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  6  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed.  Insert 
"•97,682.000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  14  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  strlclcen  and 
Inserted,  insert : 

TnmMXL  Patmxnt  to  thk  Aiepobt  and  Aihwat 
TiusT  Fund 

Por  payment  to  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  as  provided  by  section  208(d)  of 
Public  Law  91-258,  $580,744,000:  Provided, 
That  the  unappropriated  balance  in  the 
Trust  Fund  as  of  July  1,  1972,  shall  be  avail- 
able solely  to  liquidate  obligations  incurred 
subsequent  to  June  30,  1973,  under  sections 
14(a)  (1)  and  14(a)  (2)  of  Public  Law  91-25& 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  30  to  the  af(M«said  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted,  insMt: 

Hich-Spezo    Gkound    Transportation 

Ressarch  and  Devklopment 
For  necessary  expenses  for  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstrations  in  high-speed 
ground  transfkortatlon,  $25,(XX>,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 
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Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  lU 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  31  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  aa  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted.  Insert: 

;  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  Fund 
shall  be  available  for  use  in  construction  and 
engineering  work  on  an  extension  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  from  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  to 
the  International  Airport  located  near  that 
city. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  49  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Change  the  section  number  to  read :  "313". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  insist  upon  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  22  and  23  to  the  aforesaid 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  3, 
5,  6,  14,  30,  31,  and  49. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  thp 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  recede  on 
its  amendments  numbered  22  and  23. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, amendment  No.  22,  inserted  by  the 
Senate,  added  a  proviso  to  the  appropri- 
ation for  forest  highways — liquidation  of 
contract  authorization — which  author- 
ized appropriations  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  liquidation  of  obligations 
Incurred  agsiinst  balances  of  the  sums 
authorized  for  prior  fiscal  years  and  re- 
maining imobligated  at  July  1,  1971. 

Forest  highways  were  financed  in  prior 
years  from  the  general  fund.  Effective 
with  the  Federal-Aid  fflghway  Act  of 
1970,  this  procedure  was  changed,  and 
forest  highways  beginning  with  the  effec- 
tive date  of  that  act  were  to  be  financed 
from  the  highway  trust  fimd.  The  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  financing  for  unobli- 
gated balances  remaining  at  July  1,  1971. 
"ITie  Senate  committee,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  administration.  In- 
serted language  indicating  that  in  the 
future  any  of  these  unobligated  balances 
could  be  financed  from  the  highway  trust 
fund.  In  conference  with  the  House  on 
this  bill,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  agreed  with  this  language  and 
recommended  that  it  be  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Amendment  No.  23  is  identical  in  lan- 
guage and  intent  except  that  it  relates  to 
public  lands  highways  instead  of  forest 
highways.  When  the  conference  report 
was  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  House  rejected 
the  proposals  made  by  the  Senate  in 
amendments  Nos.  22  and  23.  The  rejec- 
tion is  based  upon  the  fact  that  these 
provisos  would  be  amending  a  prior  year 
authorization  act.  In  view  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  amending  an  authorization  act 
in  an  appropriation  act,  and  since  any 
obligations  which  are  Incurred  as  a  result 
of  these  carried-forward  balances  can  be 
financed  from  the  general  fund,  the  mat- 
ter is  really  a  bookkeeping  transaction. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  requirement  that  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1972  (H.R. 
9667)  be  printed  as  a  Senate  report  be 
waived  inasmuch  as,  imder  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  It  has  been 
printed  as  a  report  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  reports  are  identical. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1972— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  9417)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bi- 
ble). Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  r^wrt  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congrxs- 
siONAL  Record  of  July  27,  1971.  at  p. 
27294.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  this  bill 
passed  the  Senate  it  provided  for  appro- 
priations totaling  $2,417,964,035  in  new 
obligatlonal  authority  and  appropria- 
tions  to  liquidate  contract  authority  for 
the  agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  exclusive  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  power- 
marketing  activities,  and  for  various  re- 
lated agencies,  including  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  conf  eroice  committee  bUl  provides 
appropriations  totaling  $2,415,809,035  for 
the  programs  and  activities  of  these 
agencies.  This  total  is  over  the  budget  es- 
timates of  $2,385,231,035  by  $30,578,000; 
over  the  House  bill  of  $2,350,145,035  by 
$65,644,000;  and  under  the  Senate  bill  of 
$2,417,964,035  by  $2,155,000.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  was  greater  th^n 
the  House  bill  by  $67,819,000.  However, 
the  Senate  considered  budget  estimates 
amounting  to  $30,025,000  which  were  not 
considered  by  the  House.  If  these  esti- 
mates are  disregarded,  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  was  $37,794,000  over 
the  House  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  c(»isent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  tabulation  setting  out 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971,  the 
fiscal  year  1972  budget  estimate,  the 
House  allowance,  the  Senate  allowance, 
and  the  conference  allowance  for  each 
appropriation  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  major  changes  from 
the  Senate  bill  are  a  decrease  of  $2,- 


056.000  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs— ^however,  the  conference  figure  is 
$4,769,500  over  the  House  allowance  and 
$2,331,500  over  the  budget  estimate;  a 
reduction  of  $4,500,000  In  the  amount 
allowed  for  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fimd;  an  Increase  of  $1  million  for 
the  Bureau  of  Mines;  an  Increase  of 
$5,450,000  for  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search; a  decrease  of  $760,000  for  the 
Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
but  there  will  still  be  available  $1,291,000 
more  than  the  House  provided  and  $3,- 
096,000  over  the  budget;  a  reduction  of 
$756,000  for  the  National  Park  Service* 
an  increase  of  $8,610,000  for  the  Ftoresi 
Service;  a  reduction  of  $11,266,000  for 
the  Indian  Health  Service.  AgsUn,  this  Is 
an  instance  where  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  $15,734,000  greater  than  the 
amount  voted  by  the  House  and  $19,- 
735,000  more  than  the  budget  request 
An  increase  of  $750,000  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties is  provided.  The  amount  for  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  is  very  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  the  appropriation  for  last  year. 

Again  this  year,  great  emphasis  was 
placed  on  Indian  education,  and  welfare 
and  health.  A  total  of  $28,175,000  was 
added  by  the  Senate  to  the  House  recom- 
mendation. The  conference  agreement  is 
$21,801,000  greater  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate as  a  result  of  the  give-and-take 
among  the  conferees  on  the  various  addi- 
tions made  by  each  body.  The  greater 
part  of  the  increase  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference is  for  Indian  health — ^funding  for 
additional  personnel  and  hospital  sup- 
plies, and  for  sanitation  facilities  in  exist- 
ing Indian  homes. 

The  position  of  the  Senate  on  all 
items  was  well  received  and  the  Senate 
conferees  were  quite  successful  in  main- 
taining the  position  of  the  Senate.  I  re- 
peat my  remarks  of  last  year  about  the 
conference.  I«^  as  usual,  was  an  amicable 
one.  Each  side  was  interested  in  agreeiiig 
on  a  good  bill  that  would  enhance  the 
development  of  the  human  and  natural 
resources  of  our  country  and  not  simply 
in  insisting  on  the  allowances  of  the 
respective  Houses.  I  appreciate  the 
friendliness  of  the  House  conferees,  par- 
ticularly their  chairman,  who  was  most 
co<^)eratlve. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  th3  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate  numbered  3,  to  the  aforesaid  bUl.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert :  "$71,226,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  6.  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said 
amendment.  Insert:  "$608,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  i«oede  from  Iti 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  18,  to  the  afr alil  Mu,  uut 

concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
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lorn:  In  lieu  of  Mm  ■am  propcaed  by  said 
amendment.  Inaert:  "938.630,000". 

ReatitoeA,  That  tbe  Houae  reoede  ftom  ita 
dlaagraement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate ntunbered  19.  to  the  afnrweld  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  tdk- 
Iowb:  In  lieu  of  the  mm  propoeed  by  aatd 
amendment,  Inaert:  "tse.lM.OOO". 

Reaolved.  That  Mm  Houae  reoede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the^smendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  21,  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fed- 
lows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  "i7OJ05.OOO". 

Reaolved,  That  the  House  reoede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  31,  to  the  afcreeatd  bm,  and 


concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: "In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  "tM.835.000". 

Reaolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  33,  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  "$80,291,300". 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  3,  6,  18,  19,  21,  31, 
and  32. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  gues- 

EXHIBIT  1 


tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  requirement  that 
the  conference  report  on  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
report  be  waived  Inasmuch  as  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  it 
has  been  printed  as  a  report  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  reports  are  iden- 
tical. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A0MICy  Md  nMI 

0) 


NtwbudiM 

(obUpUoiwI) 

uitliortty 

•ppnprUtM, 

1971 

(2> 


Bad|»tMti- 
nMtMof  new 
(oUiptloMO 

'""^ 
(3) 


(4) 


Sanato 
(5) 


Conftftnc* 
(6) 


TITLE  l-OEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

PublJe  Laad  M«u|MnMt 

BureM  ft  Und  ManijanMnt 

MaiMfMMnt  of  lands  and  reiourt«s )M,0(0,000 

CoMtritctiM  and  maiatanaac* „.  3,310.000 

Pablc  lands  davftopmant  roads  and  trals  (appro- 

priafion  to  Hqaidafe  contract  authority) (3, 500, 000) 

OrafM  and  Cililomia  innt  lands  (indaflnita,  ap- 

propriatiofl  of  raoaipt^ 11,000,000 

Rania  Improvamants  (indafinita,  approprialion  of 

raeaipts) 1,795,000 


Confaranea  alewanea  compared  with— 

Budgataati- 
mates  of  n«w 
(oMIptlonal) 

authortt*^  Hooaa  Sanata 

1972  allowanca  allowanca 

0)  (8)  (9) 


(76.080,000 
4,430,000 

(3,200,000) 

19, 000, 000 

2,514.000 


176.080,000 
4,637,000 

(3.200,000) 

19,000,000 

2,514,000 


169,930,000 
4,627,000 

(3,200,000) 

19,000,000 

2.514,000 


'^J'^SSS       -15.045.000       -15,045,000 
4,627,000  +197.000 .TTT..... 

(3. 200. 000) 

19.000.000 

2,514,000  


+11.105.000 


Total,  BoroM  of  Und  Manafamant 107. 165, 000 

Bureau  of  Indian  Main 


102.024,000         102,221,000 


96.  071.  bOO 


97,176.000 


-4,848,000         -5.045.000        +1.105,000 


Education  and  walfara  sarvkas 

EducsUsn  and  wollira  servicas  (appropriation  It 

liquidate  contract  authority) 

Resources  manifement 

(instruction 

Road  construction  (approprladon  ta  liqMdata  coa- 

traet  authority) 

Ganaral  administralivo  axpansas 

Pavaiant  to  tba  Uta  Triha  vt  tha  UinMh  aad  Oaray 


243,440.000       27a  221. 000         271.987.000         273.162,000        272.287.000         +2,066,000 


+300.000 


-875,000 


(835.000) 
70,847,000 
19.885.000 

(2a  200, 000) 
6.148,000 

3.561,700  . 

3,ooaooo 

13.204,000 


(1,500.900) 

76.691,000 

36.385,000 

(2s,ooaooo) 

6.257.000 


(i.5oaooo) 

71.866.000 
37,206,000 

(25,  OOa  OOO) 
6.057.000 


(1,500.000) 

71.667.000 

43.055.500 

(2S.60aOOO) 
6. 057. 000 


(1.500,000). 


.226.000         -5,465.000  -646,666" 

42,315,500         +5,930,500         +5,109,500 


-441.000 
-740,000 


(25,600.000) 
6, 057, 000 


(+600,000) 
-200,000  . 


(+600,000). 


Reservation 
Tribal  funds  (definita). 
Tribal  funds  (IndalinaM) 

TotaJiBoraau  of  Indian  Affairs 360.085.700 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

Salaries  and  expensaa. 4, 17a 000 

Land  and  Water  Conservatian  Fund 


3.00aQOO 
13,173,000 


3.ooaooo 

13.173,000 


3.ooaooo 

13,173,000 


3.ooaooo 

13.173.000 


405,727,000        403,289,000        4iail4,500        408.058,500         +2,331.500        +4.769.500         -2.056.000 


3,999,000 


3,999.000 


3,949,000 


3,949,000 


-50,000 


-saooo 


ApptDpriation  of  raeaipts  Ondefinito) 

Ganaral  fund. . 

(Apprepriation  out  of  the  fund  to  liqatdato  coatiaet 
auttoiity) (30.000.000) 

Total,  Land  and  Water  Coatarvation  Fuad 

OKca  of  Territories 

Administration  of  territories „ 

Permanent  appropriation  (spebai  fund). 


327,400,000        362.900,000         350,00aO0O         366,000,000        361,S0a00O        -1.000.000 
17.500.000  -17.500.000 


+11,500,000 


4,500,000 


32740O.0OO        380,00a000        35a000.000        366.00a000        361,500,000       -18,500,000       +11,500,000         -4, 


500,000 


ippfw. 
Transferred  from  other  accounts  (special  fund).. 
Tnist)Tefiitory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

Total,  OIBcaal  Territories 


17,414,000 
(118,000) 
(367,000) 

59.864,000 


21.930.000 
(367.000) 
(458,360) 

.59. 98a  000 


21.537.000 
(367.000) 
(4%  360) 

59.980,000 


21.699,000 
(367.000) 
(458,360) 

59.980.000 


21.699.000 
(367.000). 
(458.360). 

59.980.000  . 


-231,000 


+  162,000 


77.278,000 


81,9ia000 


81.517.000 


81.679,000 


Total.  Public  Land  Manajemant 876.098,700 

Mineral  Resources 

Geoloiical  Survey 

Sanrays.lnvasticalions,  and  research 

Bureau  of  Mines 

ConaervMM  and  development  of  mineral  rasaurcas. 

Health  and  ulety 

fianarai  administrative  eipenses 

Heliaai  hind  (auUiorization  to  spend  Iron  public  debt 

recaipte) 

HeHom  food  (portion  appfied  to  liquidate  contract 

aathority) 

Total,  Bureau  of  Mines 138,508.000 

OHcaotCoal 


81.679.000 


-231,000 


+162.000 


973.660.000        941.026.000        957,613,500        952.362,500       -21.297,500       +11.336.500         -5.451,000 


114.603.000         126,182,000         13a  000. 000         131.175.000         13a  400. 000         +4.218.000 


+400.000 


-775.000 


49,260.000 

56.029.000 

1,942.000 

29,277,000  . 

(35,800,000). 


48.029.000 

73.643,000 

1.97a  000 


49,000,000 
73, 631.  (11)0 

1. 97a  000 


47.700,000 

74.630,000 

1,970.000 


48,700,000 

74,630.000 

1,970,000 


+  671. OOC 
+987,000 


-300.000 

+1,000.000 


+1,000,000 


123.642,000         124.600,000         124.300,000         125,300,000         +1.658.000  +700.000         +1,000,000 


Salaiias  aad  i 


17,160,000 


21, 03a 000 


21, 88a  000 


20.080.000 


2s,uaooo        +4,50a000        +3,85a000        +&,45a000 
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Allowancaa 


Aiancy  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

appropriated, 

197{ 

(2) 


Budiateati- 

mates  of  new 

(obllcational) 

authority, 

\m 

(3) 


Coofaranee  allowance  compared  wiOh- 


Houaa 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Conference 
(6) 


Budfataati- 
mataaofnaw 
(oUliatiooaO 

0) 


TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR— Con. 
Oflica  of  Oil  and  Gas 

SaJsries  and  expenses 

Total,  Minent  Rasoutcas 

Fish  and  Wildlifa  and  Pariu 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fishing  and  Wildlifa 


House 
elkMnnca 


Senate 
allowanca 


$1.27,000 


$1, 57a  000 


$i,s7aooo 


(1,57a  000 


si,s7aooo 


271,544,000        272,424.000        278,050.000        277.125,000        282.80a000     »+ia376,000        +J4,75a000       +15,675,000 


Management  and  Investigations  of  resources 

Construction 

Migratory  bird  conservation  account  (definite,  re- 
pay able  advance) 

Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries  conservation.. 
General  administrativa  expanses 


59,804,000 
5, 144. 000 

7.500.000 
2,326,000 
2,117,000 


64,724.000 
4.440.000 

7,50aOOO 
2,332,000 
2,205.000 


64.794.000 
6.225.000 

7,500,000 
2,332.000 
2,155,000 


65.  ISO,  000 
7.890.000 

7.soaooo 

2,332.000 
2,155.000 


65,184,000 
7,126,000 

7.5oaooo 

2,332,000 
2,155,000 


+460,000 
+2,686,000 


+390.000 
+901,000 


+4,000 
-764,000 


Totel.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlifte. 
National  Park  Service 


-saooo 


76.891.000 


81,201,000 


83,006,000 


85,057,000 


84,297,000        +3,096,000         +1,291,000 


—76a  000 


Management  and  protection 65.921,000 

Maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of  physical  facilities..  50. 547. 000 

Construction 19.557  000 

Parkway  and  road  construction  (appropriation  to 

liquidate  contract  authority) (17,650,000) 

Preservation  of  historic  properties 6,878,000 

General  administrative  expenses 3,874.000 


70,882.000 
56,226.000 
37,859,000 

(18,500.000) 
8.205.000 
4.006.000 


71.077.000 
56.230.000 
37.849.000 

(18.500.000) 
8,325.000 
3,956,000 


7a 961. 000 
56,507,000 
39,307,000 

(19.204.000) 
8.205.000 
3.956,000 


70.895.000 
56,457.000 
39.307.000 

(19.092,000) 
8.325,000 
3.956,000 


Totel,  Natioaal  Park  Service 146,777,000 


+13,000 

+231,000 

+1,448.000 

+(592,000) 

+120.000  . 

-50.000  . 


-182.000 

+227.000 

+1,458,000  . 

(+582,000) 


-66,000 
-50.000 


(-112,000) 

+120,000 


177, 178, 000         177, 437, 000         178, 936. 000         178,940,000         +1,762.000        +1.503.000 


28,573,000 


Totel,  rish  and  WiMlife  and  Parks. 223,668,000 

Office  of  Saline  Water 

Saline  water  conversion 

Office  of  Water  Resources  Research 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  0.  the  Secretery 


+4,000 


258,379,000        260,443,000        263,993,000        283.237,000         +4,858.000         +2,794.000  -756.000 


27,025,000 


27,025,000 


27,025,000 +27.025,000 


13,242,000  14,490,000  14,290,000  14,290,000 


14,290,000 


-200.000 


7,626,000 


6,881,000 


6,800,000 


6,800,000 


6.800,000 


-81,000 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign  currency 
program) 


12.472,000 


14,475.000 

5oaooo 


13,975.000 

5oaooo 


13,975,000 


Totel.  Office  of  the  Secretery.. 


13,975,000 

5oaooo 


-soaooo 


+500,000 


Totel,  new  budget  (obligationaO  authority.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior 1,433,223,700 

Consisting  of— 

Appropriations 

Definite  appropriations. 


12.472.000  14,975,000  14,475,000  13.975,000  14,475,000  -5Ca000 +50a000 


1,567,834.000     1,515.084,000     1,561,021,500     1,56a  989, 500        -6,844,500       +45,905,500 


-32,000 


1,403,946,700     1,567,834,000     1,515,084,000     1,561,021.500     l.S6a989  500 

-  <^SS-S£'SS^  (••lIS-fli'22S^  (i.i3a397  000)  (i  i6a334  500)  (i  im:8m  SOO 

.    ^  ...     (360,399,000)     (397,187,000)     (384  687  000)      —  —         — ■.— •  — 

Authorization  to  spend  from  public  debt  reeaipb       ^ -«••—•»-•'     ^     '"'•«"/     t«»,oo#,wu; 


-6.844.500       +45,905,500 


-32,000 


!,?!!!5!:i^*?p^'j?!i-....;^;;~;::  ^  \-l&^]  itSSSSSi  [U:SS8SJ 


Memoranda — 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority 

Totel.  new  budget  (oMiptwnal)  authority  and 
appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority. 

TITU  II— RELATED  AGENCIES 

Dapartment  of  Agriculture 

Forest  Service 

Forest  protection  and  utilization: 

Forest  land  management 

Forest  research , 

Stete  and  private  forestry  caoperatkm 


(107,985,000)       (48,20a000)       (48.20a000)       (49,504.000)       (49.392,000)     (+1,19^000)     (+1,192,000) 
(1, 541, 208, 700)1  (1, 616, 034, 000)  (1, 563. 284. 000)  (1. 6ia  525. 500)  (1, 6ia  381, 500)     (-5^  652, 500)    (+47, 097, 500) 


(-112,000) 
(-144,000) 


281,502,000 
48.891.000 
24. 163. 000 


233.508.000 
49,868,000 
24.  241, 000 


238,718.000 
54. 208, 000 
27. 741,  000 


236,178,300 
51.685.000 
27. 741.  000 


238,678,300 
54,325,000 
27,741,000 


+5, 17a  300 
+4, 457, 000 

+3.  soaooo 


-39^700 
+117,000 


+2,500,000 
+2, 64a  000 


Totel.  forest  protection  and  utilization 354,556.000        307.617.000        32a  667. 000        315.604,300        32a744.300       +13,127.300  +77,300        +5, 14a 000 


Construction  and  land  acquisition 

Youth  conservation  corps 

Forest  roads  and  trails  (appropriation  to  liquidate 
contract  authority) (120.220,000) 

AcqunitkHi  of  lands  for  natnnal  toresb: 

Special  acte  (special  fund,  indefinite) 8a  000 

Acquisition  of  lands  to  complete  land  exchanges 

Cooperative  range  improvemenb  (special  fund,  in- 

.  definite) 700.000 

Assutanca  to Stetes  tor  tree  ptenting 1.026,000 


^iMaoSo          ^338,000          31.858.000          31,821,200          35.291,200        -rt,953,200        +3,433,200        +3,47a0O0 
(138.740,000)     (138.740,000)     (138,740,000)     (138, 74a  000) 


80,000 
26,035 

700.000 
1,028,000 


80.000 
26.035 

700,000 
1.028.000 


80.000 
26.035 

7oaooo 

1.028,000 


80.000 
26.035 

70a000 
1.028,000 


Total,  new  budget  (oMigational)  authority. 
Forest  Service 374.789.700 


334,789,035        354,359.035        349.259.535        357,889,535       +23,080,500         +3,5ia500 


Commission  of  Fine  Arte 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


+8,6iaooo 


115,000 


121,000 


121.000 


121,000 


121,000 
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1971 
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CoofwMM  alioMiiM  oompartd  wttK— 


(3) 


(♦) 


S«Mte 
(5) 


(6) 
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IMtMOfnCW 

(oMiptiond) 

lutliorlty, 

1972 

(7) 


O) 


SwMte 
•Howtnc* 

(9) 


TITU   II— ROATEO  AGENCIES— CMrtliHNd 

OvpartRimt  of  Heattk,  Education,  and  Watfara 
Harith  SwvicM  and  Mantal  Haaitti  Administntion 


Indian  k«nti  Mrvim.. 
Indian  hnalth  fadlitiM. 


$125,974,000 
18,715^000 


$141,903,000 
•21,799,000 


1147,404,000 
20,299,000 


;i5S.293.000 
36,400,000 


Total.  Haaltti  SanicH  and  MmM  Hatltli 
Administntion 


(153,027.000 
30^400.000 


+$11,124,000 
+9.611,000 


+95,623,000 
+10,111000 


-95,266,000 
-6,000,000 


Indian  aaimst 

Saiarias  and  axpanaas 

National  Capital  Ptani^nf  Commission 
Saiarias  and  azptnaas 


144.699,000        163.692.000        167.693.000        194.693,000         193.427.000       +19.735.000       +15.734.000  -11.266.000 


1,000.000 


1,025,000 


1,025,000 


1,025,000 


1.025.000 


'969.000 


1,351.000 


1,300.000 


National  Fovndation  on  ttw  Arts  and  Um 
Hufflanitias 

Saiarias  and  ExpauM 


1,300,000 


1,300,000 


-51,000 


EndewnMiit  fof  tha  arts 

Endowmant  for  ttM  humanittat.. 
Administrativo  axpansas 


12.S9a0O0 

11.060.000 

2,660,000 


26,500.000 

26.500,000 

3,561.000 


26.500.000 

24.500,000 

3,460.000 


Subtotal,  saiarias  and  axpansas. 
Matdiini  Grants 


25.500,000 

24.500.000 

3. 46a  000 


26, 25a  000 

24,soaooo 

3, 46a  000 


-250,000 

-2, 000, 000 

-101,000 


-2saooo 


+7saooo 


26.3ia000 


56,561.000 


54, 46a  000 


S3, 46a  000 


54.2ia000         -2.351,000 


-2saooo 


+750,000 


Endowmant  lor  tha  arts 

Endowntant  lor  tha  humanitias.. 


Subtotal,  matchini  panb. 


2,50a000 

2.soaooo 


3,50a000 

3.5oaooo 


3.500.000 

3,soaooo 


3.SOa0O0 

3.5oaooo 


3,5oaooo 
3.5oaooo 


5,0Qa000 


7.  ooaooo 


7.ooaaoo 


7.000.000 


Total,  National  Foundation  on  Dm  Arts  and  in 
tha  Humanitias 


7.  ooaooo 


31.3ia000 


63.561,000 


61,40a000 


Public  Land  Law  Raviaw  Commission 
Saiarias  and  axpansas 


60.460.000 


61.2ia000         -2.351.000 


171,000 


Smithsonian  Institution 


Saiarias  and  axpansas 36,99&000 

Musaum  programs  and  ralatad  rasaarcft  (spacia'l 

iarai(n  curroncy  propam) 2,50a000 

Scianca  information  exchanja 

Construction  and  improvanwnls.  Natiopal  Zooioflcai 

Park... 20a000 

Rasioration  and  ranovation  of  buildiiiii L7£000 

Construction 

Construction  (appropriation  to  liquidata  contact 

authority) (5.20a00O) 

Salaries  and  expenses.  National  Gallory  o(  Art 4  136  000 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Woodrow  Wilson  Intarnational 

Canter  for  Scholars 750.000 

Total,  Smithsonian  Institution 

Exfcutiva  Oflca  of  tha  President 

Salaries  and  expenses.  National  Council  on  Marina 
ind  Engin 


46.259.000 
5.500.000 

i.4oaooo 
2oaooo 

1.050.000 

i.9oaooo 

(3,697,000) 
4. 713. 000 

695,000 


45.2S9.0O0 

3.500.000 
1.300.000 

20a000 
550,000 

i.9oaooo 

(3.697,000) 
4,  713,  000 

565,000 


44.681000 

3.soaooo 

1, 400. 000 

2oaooo 

550.000 
1,900.000 

(3.697,000) 
4, 713.  000 

695,000 


44,701.000        -1,558.000 


-558,000 


3.500.000 

i,3oaooo 

200,000  . 
55a  000 
1,900.000  . 

(3.697,000). 
4. 713, 000  . 

695,000  . 


-2,000,000 
-100,000 


+2aooo 
■-i66,oo6' 


-soaooo 


+130.000 


46. 206, 000  61. 717. 000 


57.987.000  57.639.000  57,559,000         -4.158.000 


-428.000 


-8a  000 


Resb^rces  and  Engineering  Development. 

Federal  Field  Committee  lor  Devetopment  Planning 
in  Alaska 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Historical  and  Memorial  Commissions 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission 

Amaricsn  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commiaaian 

Salaries  and  expenses 

National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity 

Saiarias  and  axpanaas 


400.000 


224.000 


37.000 


37.030 


37.000 


37.000 


67a  000 


287.500 


300.000 


275.000 


Federal  Metal  and  NonmetaHic  Mine  Safety  Board 
of  Raviaw 

Salaries  and  expenaas. 


3oaooo 


275.000 


-25.000 


-25,000 


167,000 


167.000 


Total,  new  budiat  (oMifational)  authority, 
ralalad  aianciat. 


167,000 


167,000 


167.000 


60a997.200      '626.760.035        644.424.035        665.001,535        662. 99a  535       +36. 23a  500       +18.S66.500  -2.001.000 


Caawitingot— 

JSSs&r----:;--;;---;;  '^.ii-  <%ii  <%®>  <s«,|,  .a^ig,  <TSias«  <;itsis,  .ijatsa, 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority. 
Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  and 
appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority.. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


6K,  990, 535       +36,230,500       +18.566.500         -2.011.000 


(125,420.000)      (142.437.000)      (142.437,000)      (142.437,000)      (142.437.000) 

(726,417.200)     (769.197.035)     (796.951,035)     (907.438.535)      (805,427.535)    (+36.230.500)    (+18.566,500)     (-2.011.000? 
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Allowancas  Confsranca  diowanca  compared  with— 

New  budget         Budget  eati-  Bodataaii- 

(oUlptional)       mates  of  new  nutaTi^nm^ 

authorihr       (obligational)  (Mllattottal) 

Agancandltam                                             ^^'^'^^i            ^^'^                ^                ^^          ^,^  "^'^            .„^Ho«.             ^^S^ 

^^                 ^ (3) (4) (^ (8)  (7)                      (8)                       (9) 

RECAPITULATION 

Grand  total,  new  budgei  (obligational)  authority,  all 

""* ■  $t  034. 220. 900"  92.1H594.035    $2.159.508.035   92.226.023.035   92. 223. 98a  035  +$29.386,000     +964.472,000       -(2.043.000 

Consisting  of—                                                                                ~                                                                                               ~~  " 

1.  Appropriations...      2.004.943.900     2.194.594,035     2.159.508.035     2.226,023.035     2.223  98a 035  +29  386.000       +84  472  000         -2  043.000 

P.!?!"-.*"""*""*^".'^ (1,643.764.900)  (1.796.627.035)  (1.774  oS;  035)  (1  «4  MB  M5)  (1  C7  W3  W5)  (+3aM6  000)    f+HgTloOO)      f+iSw  oS) 

2.  AjfiJ^SSSnT'^s^ndnron,- public  debt-      <»••'"'«»>     (397,967.000;  ^385.467;000;  ^  (40i;467;Sor'(i^:§JfSo)>  ^-'^So.SSi    ^tu.lSioSi      [t^.^'.^] 

r^^Pts - 29,277.000 

Memoranda —  ": 

&l;;l!lf:^:w^':T|^?obisS{^?a^^^^    (233.405.000)  (190.637.000>  (190.637,000)  091,941.000)  (191.929^000)  (+u92.ooo)  (+U92.ooo)   (-112.000) 

and  appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  au- 

**^1'-~ (2,267.625.900)  (2.385.231.035)  (2.350.145.035)  (2.417.964.035)  (2.415.909.035)  (+30.578.000)    (+65.644,000)     (-2.155,000) 

1  ^''ISirtin'i.'^IJJo'SJ,"?""!!.**  "^  »15-*26..«»  wntained  m  H.  Doc  No.  92-119.  i  Excludes  budget  amendment  of  $1,900  000  contained  in  H  Doc  No  92-119 

and  A.«^nS-S.^  transferred  from  'Und  Acquisition,  National  Capital  Part..  Parkway.       •  Excludes  budget  amendments  of  $17,326,000  conUI^  in  H^Na  92-119. 
ana  nayground  bystam.  1 1  nciudes  $3,(»0,000.  S.  Doc  No.  92-20. 


AMENDMENT  OP  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OP  194&— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  581)  to  amend  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  to  allow  for  greater  expansion 
of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States, 
to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments from  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  <3ov- 
emment,  to  extend  for  3  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to 
exercise  its  functions,  to  increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  author- 
ity to  issue,  against  fractional  reserves 
and  against  full  reserves,  insurance  and 
guarantees,  to  authorize  the  bank  to  is- 
sue for  purchase  by  any  purchaser  its  ob- 
ligations maturing  subsequent  to  June  30. 
1976.  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  as  fol- 
lows: 

CoNFSBurcx  Rkport  (H.  Rept.  92-436) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hovisee  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
581)  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945.  as  amended,  to  allow  for  greater 
expansion  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States,  to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments from  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  extend  for  three  years  the 
period  within  which  the  Bank  Is  authorized 
to  exercise  its  fimctlons.  to  Increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  Its  authority 
to  Issue,  against  fractional  reserves  and 
against  full  reserves.  Insurance  and  guaran- 
tees, to  authorize  the  bank  to  Issue  for  pur- 
chase by  any  purchaser  Its  obligations  ma- 
turing subsequent  to  Jime  30.  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conferences,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 


text  of  the  blU.  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Hotise 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ex- 
port Expansion  Finance  Act  of  1971". 

(b)  The  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
(13  U.S.C.  636  and  following)  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after  "Sac.  2. 
(a)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  Bank  In  the  discharge  of  Its  functions 
shall  not  be  included  In  the  totals  of  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  annual  expendi- 
ture and  net  lending  (budget  outlays)  limi- 
tations Imposed  on  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  Government.  In  accM'dance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act.  the  President  shall  transmit 
annually  to  the  Congress  a  budget  for  pro- 
gram activities  and  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Bank,  which  budget  shall  also 
Include  the  estimated  annual  net  borrow- 
ing by  the  Bank  from  the  United  States 
Treasury.  The  President  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  CTongress  the  amoimt  of  net 
lending  of  the  Bank,  including  any  net  lend- 
ing created  by  the  net  borrowing  from  the 
United  States  Treasury,  which  would  be  In- 
cluded in  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  if  the  Bank's 
activities  were  not  excluded  from  those  totals 
as  a  result  of  this  section." 

(2)  Section  2(c)(1)  of  auch  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "$3,600,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "910,000.000.000". 

(3)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$13,600,000,000"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000,000". 

(4)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30.  1973"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974".  and  by  inserting 
immediately  following  the  words  "Secretary 
of  the  Treasury"  "or  any  other  purchasers". 

(6)  Section  2(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  Bank  shaU  not  guarantee,  in- 
sure, or  extend  credit,  or  participate  In  the 
extension  of  credit  In  connection  with  (A) 
the  purchase  of  any  product,  technical  data, 
or  other  information  by  a  nationjd  or  agency 
of  any  nation  which  engages  In  armed  con- 
fUct.  declared  or  otherwise,  with  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  (B)  the 
purchase  by  any  nation  (or  national  or 
agency  thereof)    of  any  product,  technical 


data,  or  other  Information  which  is  to  be 
used  principally  by  or  In  any  such  nation  de- 
scribed in  clause  (A).  The  Bank  shall  not 
guarantee.  Insure,  or  extend  credit,  or  par- 
ticipate In  the  extension  of  credit  In  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  any  product, 
technical  data,  or  other  Information  by  a  na- 
tional or  agency  of  any  nation  If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  any  such  transaction 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest." 
(6)  Section  2(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)    It  U  the  policy  of  the  United 
States    to   foster   expansion   of   exports   of 
goods    <md    related   services,    thereby   con- 
tributing to  the  promotion  and  maintenance 
of  high  levels  of  en4>loyment  and  real  in- 
come and  to  the  Increased  development  of 
the    productive    resources    of    the    United 
States.  To  meet  this  objective,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Is  directed  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  to  provide  guarantees,  insurance, 
and   extensions  of  credit   at   rates  and  on 
terms  and  conditions  which  are  ooD4>etitiv« 
with  the  Government-supported  rates  and 
terms  and  other  conditions  available  for  the 
financing    of    exports    from    the    principal 
countries    whoee    exporters    compete    with 
United  States  exporters.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  shall,  on  a  semi-annual  basis,  report 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
Its  actions  in  complying  with  this  directive. 
In  this  report  the  Export-Bnport  Bamk  shaU 
stirvey  all  other  major  export-financing  facil- 
ities available  from  other  governments  and 
government-related  agencies  through  which 
foreign     exporters     compete     with     United 
States  exporters  and  indicate  in  specific  terms 
the  ways  In  which  Export- Import  Bank  rates, 
terms,   and   other  conditions   are   equal   or 
superior  to  those  offered  from  such  other 
governments  directly  or  indirectly.  Further, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  sbaU  at  the  same 
time    survey    a    representative    ntimber    of 
United  SUtes  exporters  and  United  States 
commercial  lending  Institutions  which  pro- 
vide  export  credit  to  determine  their  ex- 
perience  In   meeting   financial   competition 
from  other  countries  whose  exporters  com- 
pete with  United  States  exporters.  The  re- 
sults of  this  survey  shall  be  Included  as  part 
of  the  semiannual  report  provided  for  under 
this  section.  It  Is  further  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Bank  in  the  exercise 
of  its  functions  should  supplement  and  en- 
oounige  and  not  oompe««  with  iHlv»te  capital; 
that  the  Bank  shall  accord  equal  opi>ortunlty 
to  export  agents  and  managers.  Independent 
export  firms,  and  small  commercial  banks. 
In  the  formtilatlon  and  Implementation  of  Its 
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programs;  tbat  Icmuu,  bo  far  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  shall  generally  be 
for  q>eclflc  purposes,  and  In  the  Ju<lgment 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  offer  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment;  and  tbat  In  author- 
izing such  loans  the  Board  of  Directors 
should  take  Into  account  the  possible  ad- 
vene effects  upon  the  United  States 
economy." 

See.  3.  In   connection  with   section   2   of 
Executive  Order  Number  11387,  dated  Jan- 
uary 1,   1068,  and  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
guideline  established  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of   the   Federal   Reserve   System   In 
oonnectlon  with  a  voluntary  foreign  credit 
restraint  program,  there  tfuOl  be  no  limita- 
tion or  restraint,  or  suggestion  that  there 
be  a  UmltaUon  or  restraint,  on  the  part  of 
any  bank  or  flnanclal  Institution  In  connec- 
tion with  the  extension  of  credit  for  the  pur- 
pose   of   financing   exports    of   the    United 
States. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  and  agree  to  the  same. 
John  Spaskman, 
Haibison  Wn.t.iAMS. 
Waltbi  MomiALK, 
Bos  Packwood, 
Waixacs  Y.  Bxnnxtt, 
Managtra  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

WKIOHT    PATMAIf, 

WnxiAic  A.  Baksxtt, 

,  LiCOIfOK   K.    SXTLUVAN, 

H.  S.  Rxrsa, 
Tromas  L.  Ashlxt, 

WnXIAM  S.  MOOBBXAO, 
WnXIAM    B.    WmiTALL. 
J.  Wn.LIAM  Stantoit, 
Oasbt  Bbown, 
Manaffert  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mohdalx)  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
handled  this  matter.  As  it  happened,  at 
the  time  the  confeience  came  up,  we 
were  busily  engaged  In  the  so-called 
Lockheed 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Late  lamented  Lock- 
heed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  I  did  not  get  to 
attend  the  conference.  The  Senator  from 
Afinnesota  (Mr.  Monsalb)  presided  as 
the  chairman  of  our  group. 

Unfortunately,  he  cannot  be  here  at 
this  time.  He  has  a  prepared  statement 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rscord  for  him. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Mohdalx,  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko,  as  follows: 

■TATnCXNT   or   MX.    MOMDALX 

Mr.  President,  on  July  33,  the  House  and 
Senate  met  In  conference  to  reconcile  the 
dlffnences  between  the  two  Houses  on  8. 
681 — the  Export  Expansion  Finance  Act  of 
1971. 

Most  of  the  disagreements  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  were  minor. 

First,  the  Senate  bUl  extended  the  bank's 
life  from  its  present  explrvtlon  date  of 
June  30,  107S  to  Jtine  80,  1070.  The  House 
extended  the  bank's  life  only  until  1974  so 
as  to  afford  Congress  the  opportunity  for 
early  review  of  the  bank's  activities  under 
the  new  legislation.  The  conference  accepted 
the  House  date. 

Second,  the  Senate  bill  provided  that  the 
bank  "Insofar  as  fsaslble  and  practicable", 
shoiild  provide  export  fln^Tirring  xbMt  Is  "rea- 
sonably^ compeUtlve  with  the  Oovemment- 
tupported  export  financing  available  to  ex- 
portsrs  In  tbs  prlnolpsi  countries  which  com- 


pete with  U.S.  exporters.  The  House  version — 
accepted  by  the  conference — deleted  the 
qualifying  phrases.  The  conference,  however, 
agreed  that  the  conference  report  should 
Indicate  that  "competitive"  shoiUd  not  be 
Interpreted  strictly,  and  that  the  President 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  should  retain 
discretion  In  Interpreting  what  constitutes 
"competitive." 

Finally,  there  were  two  major  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills.  The 
House  bill  exempted  export  credit  from  the 
Voluntary  Foreign  Credit  Restraint  Program 
admlnlstenid  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  ThU 
program — utabllshed  In  1965 — was  designed 
to  restrict  capital  outflows  by  setting  ceUlngs 
on  bank  loans  to  f<»elgners. 

The  House  felt  that  the  VFCR  program 
has  seriously  hampered  our  efforts  to  ex- 
pand exports.  According  to  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee,  the  program  has:  discour- 
aged export  financing  by  conunercial  banks, 
thus  limiting  the  supply  of  bank  export 
credit;  and  resulted  In  various  forms  of  eva- 
sion, such  as  Edge  Act  subsidiaries  abroad, 
and  the  Bahama  Banks,  as  well  as  the  selling 
of  foreign  loans  before  a  Federal  Reserve  re- 
porting date  In  order  to  stay  within  the 
limits. 

In  the  House  Banking  Committee,  removal 
of  export  credit  from  the  VFCR  program  was 
passed  without  a  dissenting  vote.  In  the 
Conference  committee  meeting,  the  Senate 
went  along  with  the  House  provision. 

The  other  major  difference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  concerned  the  present 
prohibition  against  extension  of  Export-Im- 
port Bank  credit  or  guarantees  to  communist 
countries.  The  Senate  bill  removes  this  pro- 
hibition and  gives  the  President  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  extend  sucn  credit  or 
guarantees.  The  House  w»nk^ng  Committee 
foUowed  the  Senate  version,  but  the  full 
House  reversed  the  Committee  and  retained 
the  absolute  prohibition.  The  Conference 
committee  adopted  the  Senate  proposal. 

The  Importance  of  this  measure  should 
be  apparent.  The  East  European  market 
place  IS  one  of  the  fastest  growing  In  the 
world.  Yet  the  U.S.  barely  shares  in  this 
market.  While  trade  with  Eastern  Europe 
comprises  approximately  16  percent  of  total 
world  trade,  the  U.S.  share  of  this  market 
Is  only  3  percent.  MeanwhUe,  none  of  our 
allies  impose  simlllar  restraints  on  their  use 
of  export  credit  for  European  Europe.  Thus, 
our  policy  has  worked  to  oin:  own  detriment : 
a  loss  of  business  and  much  needed  Jobs  to 
other  countries. 

The  removal  of  this  prohibition  will  not 
make  It  possible  to  export  products  which 
might  be  harmful  to  oxir  national  security. 
Such  exports  are  controlled  by  the  Com- 
merce Department,  under  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969. 

The  United  States  has,  over  the  past  dec- 
ade, experienced  a  persistent  imbalance  in 
its  international  payments  accounts.  More 
recently,  this  Imbalance  has  been  aggravated 
by  the  faUure  of  U.S.  exports  to  keep  pace 
with  greatly  increasing  Imports.  At  the  same 
time,  the  growth  of  UjS.  exports  has  failed 
also  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  world 
trade. 

Yesterday,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans 
warned  us  that  this  year  may  bring  us  the 
first  negative  trade  balance  in  this  century. 

An  increase  In  exports  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  an  expansion  of  export  financing  com- 
petitive with  the  financing  available  else- 
where, and  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  needs 
of  American  businessmen  In  today's  inter- 
national market  place.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
agreed  on  by  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
admirably  meeu  these  objectives. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  certain 
language  in  8.  518  as  approved  by  the 


conferees.  This  language  relates  to  the 
directive  by  the  Congress  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  provide  guarantees, 
insurance,  and  extensions  of  credit  at 
rates  and  on  terms  and  conditions  which 
are  competitive  with  the  Oovemment- 
siipported  rates,  terms,  and  other  condi- 
tions offered  by  our  principal  competi- 
tors. 

S.  581  as  passed  by  the  Senate  provided 
that  the  Bank  should  be  reasonably  com- 
petitive in  these  areas  insofar  as  feasible 
and  practicable.  The  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  report  on 
the  bill  stressed  that  while  export  financ- 
ing available  from  the  Bank  was  reason- 
ably competitive  In  many  instances,  there 
was  still  need  for  the  Bank  to  become 
more  competitive  if  UjB.  exports  were  to 
expand  at  a  rate  necessary  to  achieve 
balance-of -payments  objectives.  Yet  this 
report  cautioned  that  we  do  not  want 
the  Bank  as  a  result  of  this  directive  to 
start  an  international  export  credit  war. 
nor  do  we  intend  that  the  Bank  become 
an  AID-type  financial  institution  or  act 
as  a  substitute  for  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

S.  581  as  passed  by  the  other  body 
directed  the  Bank  to  provide  financing 
which  is  competitive  with  rates,  terms, 
and  other  conditions  supported  by  the 
governments  of  our  principal  competi- 
tors. It  also  required  the  Bank  to  make 
semiannual  reports  to  Congress  on  its 
compliance  with  this  directive. 

The  conferees  have  accepted  the  pro- 
vision adopted  by  the  other  body  with 
the  clear  understanding  that  this  lan- 
guage means  that  the  Bank  must  be 
reasonably  competitive  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable with  respect  to  export  financing 
on  rates,  terms,  and  conditions  supported 
by  the  governments  of  our  principal 
competitors.  We  fully  realize  that  terms 
and  conditions  on  export  financing  are 
constantly  changing  and  will  vary  in 
numerous  ways  in  individual  transac- 
tions. It  would  be  virtually  impossible 
for  Eximbank  to  be  constantly  apprised 
of  every  specific  change  which  might  be 
supported  by  other  government  export 
credit  institutions.  We  do  not  expect  the 
Bank  to  meet  or  beat  the  competition  In 
every  instance,  but  we  do  expect  them 
to  be  more  competitive  generally  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  We  further 
observe  that  Eximbank  does  not  require 
appropriated  funds  and  must  fund  its 
operations  through  borrowing  from  Uie 
public  money  markets.  Hence  its  rates 
must  have  some  relationship  to  cost  of 
money. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bank  that 
it  will  request  personnel  authorization 
for  staff  that  will  maintain  constant  sur- 
veillance on  the  rates,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions which  are  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  our  principal  competitors. 
The  Bank  has  assured  us  that  it  wiU 
endeavor  to  meet  our  directive  in  every 
possible  way.  We  will  be  able  to  deter* 
mine  whether  it  has  done  so  by  means 
of  its  semiannual  r^wrts  to  the  Congress;, 
With  this  understanding  I  fully  support 
the  provisions  of  S.  681  as  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  conference  reix>rt. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  OP  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  382)  to  promote 
fair  practices  in  the  conduct  of  election 
campaigns  for  Federal  political  offices, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today  could  well  be 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  leg- 
islation this  Congress  will  consider. 

Modernization  of  our  Federal  election 
campaign  laws  is  long  overdue.  T'^r^«f^g 
law  is  but  a  farce  and  the  public  knows 
It. 

I  have  been  trjring  ever  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1958  to  encourage  mean- 
ingful and  workable  laws  to  make  certain 
that  candidates  for  public  office  cam- 
paign in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  our  great  democracy.  All  of 
us  in  Congress  should  realize  that  the 
public  is  fed  up  with  campaign  laws 
which  in  reality  are  nothing  more  than 
a  farce. 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1925  was  the  last  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion regulating  campalflbs  for  Federal 
ofBce.  It  was  not  an  effective  law  in  1925 
and  today  even  the  effective  parts  of  that 
act  have  beccMne  obsolete. 

Last  fall,  I  voted  for  S.  3637  which 
placed  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
money  candidates  for  Federal  office  could 
spend  on  radio  and  television.  I  voted  for 
that  bill  because  it  represented  a  move 
by  Congress  in  an  area  that  had  been  ne- 
glected for  too  long;  namely,  the  updat- 
ing of  laws  relating  to  Federal  elections. 
Following  the  1970  campaign,  all  of  us  in 
Congress  were  faced  with  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  that  bill.  On  November  23, 
I  voted  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of 
S.  3637.  At  that  time.  I  stated  that  S. 
3637  did  not  go  far  enough  in  accom- 
plishing the  job  that  needed  to  be  done 

The  veto  of  S.  3637  was  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  American  public,  because 
had  S.  3637  been  approved,  I,  for  one,  do 
not  believe  that  the  Impetus  for  overall 
legislation  would  have  been  as  great  as 
it  is  today.  History  may  record  that  the 
President's  veto  of  S.  3637  marked  the 
point  in  history  when  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  decided  that  the  time  had 
come  for  complete  and.  comprehensive 
reform  of  Federal  campaign  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  hc^ie  and  believe  that 
everyone  in  this  Chamber  hopes  that  this 
year  there  will  be  enacted  a  comprehen- 
sive election  reform  act  more  sweeping 
in  scope  than  any  election  law  in  this 
Nation's  history.  All  of  us  have  for  years 
been  attempting  to  put  together  the  de- 
gree of  interest  and  support  necessary  for 
passing  an  election  reform  act.  I  believe 
that  we  have  now  generated  that  support. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill,  let  me  at  this  point  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  consideration  of 
this  measure  does  not  become  bogged 
down  in  partisan  politics.  All  Americcms 
have  waited  too  long  for  effective  and 


realistic  reform  of  our  election  laws  to 
have  the  consideration  of  that  reform  be- 
come nothing  more  than  gainsmanship 
as  to  which  political  party  can  derive 
the  greatest  benefits  or  penalties  from 
enactment  of  the  law. 

Let  us  from  the  beginning  recognize 
that  no  political  candidate  nor  political 
party  should  "do  business  as  usual"  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  this  law.  The  entire 
purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  make  the 
election  process  more  effective  for  the 
American  voter. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  law  is  to 
restore  public  confidence  in  the  election 
process. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  make  certain  t^t  our  democracy 
woilcs. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to  pro- 
crastinate. Democracy  succeeds  only 
where  citizens  have  faith  and  trust  in 
their  government  and  its  elected  officials. 
The  turbulent  1960 's  should  have  con- 
vinced us  all  that  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens  have  lost  faith  in  our  donocratic 
process.  Prompt  enactment  of  S.  382  as 
amended  can  be  the  most  effective  meth- 
od for  restoring  to  the  public  the  con- 
fidence necessary  for  democracy  to  work. 

Now  Mr.  President,  two  Senate  com- 
mittees have  thoroughly  and  carefully 
considered  all  aspects  of  S.  382.  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  on  both  of  those  com- 
mittees and  I  can  assure  you  that  our 
deliberations  were  long  and  thoughtful. 
I  am  certain  that  I  speak  for  every  mem- 
ber of  both  committees  when  I  state  that 
it  is  our  intention  to  do  everything  that 
is  humanly  possible  to  see  that  during 
this  session  of  this  Congress  there  wUl 
be  a  Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  of 
1971. 

While  action  on  this  important  meas- 
ure must  be  prompt,  it  is  of  such  great 
importance  that  I  sincerely  hope  Mem- 
bers will  give  all  its  provisions  the  same 
thoughtful  and  careful  consideration  on 
the  Senate  floor  as  was  given  by  the  two 
committees  who  have  worked  on  the  bill. 
I  mention  this  fact.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause you  will  recall  that  in  1967  this 
body  passed  S.  1880  which  contained  a 
modernization  of  disclosure  provisions 
and  tax  incentives  for  political  contribu- 
tions. At  that  time,  deliverations  cm  the 
Senate  floor  lasted  less  than  one  day. 
llie  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  uneoiimous 
vote,  with  few  of  us  having  a  thorough 
understanding  of  what  it  contained.  Con- 
sequently, it  died  a  peaceful  death  be- 
cause of  Inaction  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  worked  long  and  hard 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  to  strengthen  S.  382  as 
originally  introduced.  In  that  committee 
we  made  substantial  progress  toward 
drsJting  an  effective  and  meaningful 
piece  of  legislation.  In  all  candor,  we 
were  not  completely  successful  in  our 
efforts  to  develop  a  strong  bill  because 
some  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Commerce 
C<Hnmittee  favored  tabling  all  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  not  relating  to  title  I. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, I  continued  the  fight  to  see  that 
the  legislation  was  considered  in  its  en- 
tirety. Other  members  on  the  Rules 
Committee  agreed  with  me  and  we  suc- 
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ceeded  In  developing  a  strong  and  sound 
approach  to  the  whole  subject  of  political 
campaigns  for  elections  to  Federal  offices. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  Rules  C(unmlt- 
tee  completely  overhauls  the  laws  regu- 
lating campaigns  for  Federal  office.  It  is 
a  strong,  no  nonsense  bill  that  will  re- 
store the  faith  of  the  American  public 
in  the  electicuis  process. 

It  is  a  tough  bill  Imposing  penalties  on 
political  candidates  who  do  not  strictty 
adhere  to  its  requirements. 

It  closes  practically  every  single  loop- 
hole in  existing  law. 

The  unregulated  District  of  Columbia 
Political  Committee  is  dead. 

The  myth  that  a  candidate  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  other  committees  which 
happen  to  support  him  is  ended. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  8.  382  will 
completely  change  political  campaigns  in 
America.  The  people  will  know  all  the 
facts  about  campaign  financing.  More- 
over, candidates  will  be  strictly  limited 
on  the  amount  of  money  they  can  spend 
on  the  communications  media. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  legislation  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
all  of  us  on  the  floor  should  understand 
its  provisions  before  it  is  enacted.  I  in- 
tend to  devote  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  sharing  with  my  colleagues  all  of 
the  considerations  that  have  gone  into 
devel(H>ln«  the  bUl  we  have  before  us. 
aACKCftomn) 

&fr.  President,  at  the  present  time 
there  is  simply  no  effective  regulation  of 
the  election  process  for  Federal  officials. 
The  only  law  that  purports  regulation  of 
Federal  elections  is  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1925  and  the  Hatch  Act 
limiting  the  participation  of  Federal  civil 
servants  in  politics.  The  basic  law  is  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  some  of 
which  is  codified  in  titie  2  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  the  remainder  is  con- 
tained in  titie  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  which  is  the  titie  containing  crimi- 
nal laws. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1925  has  probably  been 
worse  than  having  no  law  regulating 
Federal  elections.  It  Is  full  of  loopholes 
and.  in  effect,  provides  neither  the  candi- 
dates nor  the  public  with  any  guidance  or 
information  concerning  the  election 
process. 

On  the  face  it  appears  to  require  dis- 
closure of  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures. 

On  its  face  it  appears  to  limit  indi- 
vidual contributions  to  $5,000. 

On  its  face  it  appears  to  place  an  over- 
all limit  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
candidates  could  spend  in  a  campaign. 

All  of  these,  appearances  of  regulation, 
are  an  illusion.  Campaign  committees 
formed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
territory  of  the  United  States  are  not  re- 
quired to  report  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures made  on  the  behalf  of  a  can- 
didate for  Federal  office,  ^dividuals  are 
not  limited  to  $5,000  contribuitons  be- 
cause an  individual  can  give  $5,000  to 
many  separate  committees  supporting 
the  same  candidate.  There  is  no  overall 
limitation  on  the  amount  that  a  can<U- 
date  can  spend  in  a  campaign  because 
committees  working  on  the  candidate's 
behalf  are  not  affected  by  the  overall 
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limitation.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1925  is  a  sham.  It  Is  a 
dangerous  sham  because  over  the  years  it 
has  created  an  illusion  of  regulation  of 
the  Federal  elective  process.  As  an  illu- 
sion it  has  retarded  meaningful  reform 
in  an  area  that  particularly  needs  re- 
form. It  has  provided  an  easy  excuse  for 
preserving  the  status  quo. 

DPrtng  the  1960'8  Congress  made  some 
attempts  to  reform  our  election  campaign 
laws.  For  the  most  piut,  those  attempts 
resembled  illusions  more  than  reality  be- 
cause all  the  bins  with  the  exception  of 
S.  3637  in  the  last  Ccoigress  were  passed 
by  only  one  body  of  the  Congress. 

In  1969,  Congress  did  pass  S.  3637 
which  would  have  limited  campaign  ex- 
penditures on  radio  and  television.  In 
vetoing  that  bill  President  Nixon  stated, 
in  part: 

B.  S6S7  ikws  not  llmK  the  ovwtoi  cost  of 
raunimtgnlng  It  merely  Umlts  the  amount 
that  cantUdateB  can  Bpaid  on  radio  and  tele- 
vlalan.  In  doing  »o.  It  unfairly  endangers  free- 
dom of  dlacuaslon,  dlocrlminatea  against  the 
broadcast  media,  favors  the  incumbent  of- 
fice holder  over  the  office  seeker  and  glvea  an 
unfair  advantage  to  the  famous. 

The  President  called  upon  Congres  to 
enact  comprehensive  and  meaningful  re- 
form <rf  our  laws  governing  Federal 
elections. 

Mr.  President,  had  S.  3637  become  law. 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
pressure  for  meaningful  overall  effective 
reform  would  not  have  today  existed. 

Mr.  President,  S.  382  was  considered 
in  part  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  in  its  entirely  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  i  am 
convinced  that  history  will  Judge  the 
enactmoit  of  S.  382  as  a  most  significant 
piece  of  legislation  because  it  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  democratic  process.  The 
importance  of  the  bill  compels  me  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  various  titles  of  the 
bill,  as  reporttid  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  In  the 
Pastore  amendment. 

TRU  I LUOTATIONS  OK  CAMPAIGN  COSTS 

Mr.  President.  aU  elected  public  of- 
ficials are  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
poUtical  campaigns  cost  more  today  than 
they  did  in  the  past.  Some  have  argued 
that  the  oMnmunlcations  media  is  the 
primary  reason  that  campaign  costs  have 
increased.  Quite  frankly,  there  is  no  clear 
evidence  to  substantiate  this  fact.  It 
should  be  noted  that  enactment  of  S. 
382  as  amended  will  provide  us  with  de- 
tailed facts  and  figures  concerning  all 
campaign  spending.  Title  m  of  the  bill 
calls  for  complete  and  full  disclosure  of 
all  expenditures. 

Title  I  was  extensively  considered  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  How- 
ever, numerous  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee  contributed  valuable  testl- 
nnmy  relating  to  the  provisions  of  title  L 
Recognizing  the  Interrelationship  be- 
tweoi  UUe  I  and  the  other  titles  of  the 
bill,  the  conmittee  carefully  considered 
all  of  the  provisions  contained  In  title  I. 
In  general,  title  I  represents  an  effort 
to  lower  campaign  expenditures.  This  is 
an  admlnUUe  goal  with  which  everyone 
can  agree.  Differences  arise  in  determin- 
ing which  Is  the  best  method  for  kmering 


campaign  costs  without  depriving  the  vo- 
ter of  the  opportunity  of  making  an  in- 
telligent choice.  This  latter  consideration 
is  particularly  important  if  we  are  to  in- 
sure against  enacting  legislation  which 
favors  incumbent  officeholders  who  are 
generally  better  known  and  better  able  to 
"make  news."  We  believe  that  title  I.  as 
amended,  represents  an  effective  and 
realistic  way  for  lowering  campaign  costs. 
There  are  four  distinct  elements  that  ar^ 
designed  to  lower  the  cost  of  political 
campaigns: 

First.  Repeal  of  the  equal  time  require- 
ments of  section  315  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  in  order  to  encourage 
broadcasters  to  provide  additional  free 
time  to  all  Federal  candidates. 

Second.  The  requirement  that  the  com- 
munications media  charge  political  can- 
didates at  the  "lowest  imit  rate." 

Third.  Umlting  the  reduced  rate  to  45 
days  preceding  a  primary  election  and  60 
days  preceding  a  general  election,  there- 
by encouraging  shorter  campaigns. 

Fourth.  Limiting  candidates'  expendi- 
tures on  the  communications  media 
while  preserving  campaign  fiexlbility. 

SaCTXOK    31S    EXXUmiOKB 

Mr.  President,  both  committees  heard 
considerable  testimony  from  broad- 
casters to  the  effect  that  the  equal  time 
requirement  of  section  315  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  Inhibits  broad- 
casters from  providing  political  candi- 
dates with  free  time.  Under  the  "equal 
time  requirement"  if  a  broadcaster 
grants  one  candidate  free  time,  he  must 
by  law  provide  all  other  candidates  for 
the  same  office  with  precisely  the 
same  amoimt  of  time.  In  most  elections 
there  are  only  two  or  three  serious  csuidi- 
dates.  The  views  of  those  serious  candi- 
dates are  seldom  heard  on  free  radio  or 
television  time  because  a  number  of 
fringe  candidates  or  potential  candidates 
are  waiting  in  the  wings  to  demand 
precisely  the  same  amount  of  time  given 
to  serious  candidates.  The  net  result  of 
the  equal  time  requirement  has  been  "no 
time  offered." 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
recognized  the  Inhibiting  effects  of  the 
equal-time  requirement  of  section  315. 
The  bill  as  reported  from  that  commit- 
tee repeals  the  equal  time  provision  but 
only  for  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential candidates.  Testimony  before 
both  committees  clearly  show  that  the 
exemption  should  extend  to  all  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Richard  Kldndienst 
urged  the  committee  to  extend  the  ex- 
empUcm.  Let  me  quote  from  his  testi- 
mony: 

We  agree  that  section  315  has  produced  the 
wrong  results,  but  these  are  not  limited  to 
presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal  '^"I'datfls. 
They  are  equally  applicable  to  candidates  for 
other  Federal  offices.  Every  argument  sup- 
porting limited  repeal  supports  total  repeal. 
The  fairness  doctrine  enforced  by  the  FMeral 
Communlcatlotu  Commission  will  afford  all 
Federal  candidates  access  to  broadcasting  fa- 
culties on  an  equitable  basU.  We  urge  total 
repeal  of  section  31S. 

The  president  of  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System,  Mr.  Victor  Diehm,  sup- 
ported the  Deputy  Attorney  General's 
position  when  he  testified  as  follows - 
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By  Its  present  language  8.  382  would  repeal 
the  equal  opportunity  provision  of  section 
316  of  the  Communications  Act  for  presiden- 
tial and  vlce-presldentlal  candidates.  Ex- 
tension of  this  policy  to  aU  Federal  office 
seekers  wovild  pmnlt  coverage  of  all  serious 
candidates  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
Is  now  possible. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  public 
Interest  standard  and  aU  other  applicable 
considerations  bearing  on  a  broadcast  licensee 
stewardship  of  the  airways  always  remain  In 
fuU  force.  Abuse,  If  It  should  occxir.  could  be 
readily  redressed. 

Stations  freed  from  the  threat  of  great 
ewarma  of  candidates  appearing  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  would  be  able  to  concentrate  cov- 
erage on  a  bona  flde  candidate  to  the  beneOt 
of  the  public. 

While  I  feel  complete  repeal  of  this  ill- 
named  equal  opportunity  section  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  wo\Ud  be  appropriate,  cer- 
tainly it  should  be  removed  at  least  for 
those  offices  with  which  this  legislation 
deals — the  Federal  offices. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  also  heard  testimony 
from  the  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  Mr.  Richard 
Barron,  reemphasizing  the  need  for  re- 
pealing the  equal  time  requirements  for 
all  Federal  candidates : 

First,  we  agree  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  would  caU  for  the  repeal  of  section 
816(a)  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
to  delete  the  equal  time  requirement  for 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  candidates. 

We  recommend,  however,  that  the  bills  be 
expanded  in  this  regard  so  as  to  delete  the 
equal  time  requirements  for  aU  cahdldatee. 

We  agree  with  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Richard  O.  Klelndlenst  in  his  testimony  of 
March  31  that  section  316  "Contrary  to  its 
purposes,  has  had  the  effects  of  dscouraglng 
broadcasters  from  offering  free  time  and  cov- 
erage." 

This  U  also  in  accord  with  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton  of  CBS  when  he  stated  that  "Because 
section  316  requires  equal  time  for  every 
candidate  for  an  office,  however  Insignificant 
or  frivolous  his  candidacy,  the  practical  ef- 
fect of  the  law  has  been  to  deny  free  broad- 
cast time  to  major  candidates  or  to  force  free 
time  to  be  shared  with  fringe  candidates." 

Therefore,  we  recommend  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 316(a)  and  its  equal  time  requirements 
for  all  candidates. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  considera- 
tions convinced  the  Rules  Committee 
that  the  equal  time  requirement  should 
be  removed  for  all  Federal  candidates. 

Free  time  if  given  to  political  candi- 
dates would  reduce  the  costs  of  cam- 
paigns. 

Broadcasters  have  been  unanimous  in 
claiming  that  the  equal  time  require- 
ments of  section  315  inhibit  them  from 
providing  free  time. 

The  FCC  studies  confirm  the  fact  that 
very  litUe  free  time  is  provided. 

Consequently,  Incumbents  who  tend  to 
be  better  known  and  have  an  ability  to 
"make  news"  are  presently  in  a  much 
better  position  than  nonincumbents. 

Therefore,  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
moved the  equal-time  requirement  for 
all  Federal  candidates. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  to  the 
next  three  features  which  are  designed 
to  cut  the  cost  of  political  campaigns. 
As  I  have  stated  we  are  all  In  agreement 
that  political  campaigns  are  too  expen- 
sive. In  many  ways  I  have  sympathy 
with  the  proposal  put  forth  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
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(Mr.  Hakt).  At  various  times,  he  has 
suggested  that  campaigns  for  Federal 
office  should  be  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  His  idea  is  to  remove  all 
private  money  from  political  campaigns. 
On  the  face  of  it  his  proposal  has  con- 
siderable merit,  but  under  close  examina- 
tion it  becomes  clear  that  that  route 
would  serve  only  to  favor  incumbents. 

Did  the  presiding  officer  know  that  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  since 
1940  over  93  percent  of  the  incumbents 
who  have  run  for  reelection  have 
achieved  their  goal?  I  suggest  that  the 
only  thing  100  percent  Federal  financing 
of  campaigns  would  accomplish  would  be 
to  have  100  percent  of  the  incumbents 
seeking  reelection  achieve  their  goal. 
Such  a  result  would  further  increase  the 
lack  of  confidence  that  the  public  has  in 
our  democratic  society. 

It  is  interesting  to  note.  Mr.  President, 
that  some  other  methods  for  decreasing 
the  costs  of  political  campaigns  rim  the 
same  risk  of  encouraging  the  reelection 
of  incumbents  in  perpetuity.  I  shall 
shorUy  discuss  those  problems  when  I 
deal  with  spending  limitations.  Before 
then,  however,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
two  measures  taken  by  both  committees 
which  are  designed  to  reduce  costs  in- 
herent In  a  political  campaign. 

REDUCXD    MEDIA    CHABGES 

Mr.  President,  the  Rules  Committee 
retained  those  parts  of  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  re- 
quiring the  communications  media  to 
charge  political  candidates  at  the  "lowest 
unit  rates."  History  has  demonstrated 
that  candidates  for  political  office  are 
charged  more  for  the  same  amount  of 
space  or  time  than  major  advertisers. 
While  we  do  not  have  any  definitive 
facts  as  to  the  differences  between  "low- 
est unit  rate"  and  the  amoimt  being 
charged  political  candidates,  we  are 
hopeful  that  an  overall  reduction  in 
campaign  costs  will  occur  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation. 

ENCOtTRAGXMXNT   OF   SHORTEX   CAMPAIGNS 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee retained  the  provision  added  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  limit- 
ing the  "lowest  unit  rate"  requirement 
to  45  days  preceding  a  primary  election 
and  60  days  preceding  a  general  election. 
Everyone  agrees  that  political  campaigns 
tend  to  be  too  long.  We  are  hopeful  that 
the  45-  and  60-day  provisions  will  en- 
courage shorter  campaigns. 

SPENDING    LIIUTATIONS 

Mr.  President,  simplistic  solutions 
often  sound  brave.  However  I  am  more 
concerned  with  the  soundness  of  the 
limitation  than  how  a  limitation  sounds 
at  first  hearing.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
limitation  enacted  serve  for  all  times 
and  not  merely  to  suit  the  specific  needs 
perceived  for  the  1972  elections.  I  would 
hojae,  Mr.  President,  that  all  of  us  would 
place  the  welfare  of  democracy  and  the 
integrity  of  our  elective  process  ahead  of 
any  partisan  considerations. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
would  be  able  to  accept  a  spending  limi- 
tation which,  in  fact,  would  limit  ex- 
penditures without  depriving  the  Amer- 
ican public  of  the  chance  to  hear  all  sides 
of  a  question  in  a  political  campaign. 


I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
would  avoid  setting  a  rigid,  overstruc- 
tured  spending  limitation. 

As  we  know,  S.  382  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  had  sepa- 
rate but  identical  spending  limitations 
on  the  amoimt  of  money  a  candidate 
could  spend  on  the  broadcast  and  non- 
broadcast  communications  media. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  re- 
port recognized  the  difficulties  in  having 
separate  but  identical  spoiding  limita- 
tions. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  who  teetifled  before 
your  committee  urged  there  be  one  total 
limitation  on  all  media  spending  with  dis- 
cretion left  to  the  candidate  to  determine 
what  amounts  to  spend  on  broadcast  and 
non-lMXMdcast  advertising.  There  is  merit  to 
this  contention  especially  since  campaigns 
differ  according  to  the  personal  style  of  a 
candidate  and  the  area  of  the  country  In 
which  the  election  Is  being  held. 

On  the  balance,  however,  your  committee 
opted  against  such  an  approach.  Television 
Is  imqueetlonably  the  most  used  media  in 
poUtlcal  campaigns,  and  it  has  been  the  most 
significant  contributor  to  the  spiraUng  cost 
of  these  campaigns.  If  candidates  were  given 
complete  discretion  to  spend  on  the  use  of 
this  media  your  committee  was  fearful  that 
In  the  closing  months  of  a  campaign  the  air- 
waves might  become  inimdated  with  political 
broadcasts  to  the  exclusion  of  entertainment 
and  other  public  Interest  programs.  (S.  Re- 
port 93-06,  p.  30) . 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard 
Kleindienst  in  testimony  before  the  Rules 
Committee  addressed  that  particular 
reason  in  the  following  manner : 

We  think  the  economic  facte  of  life  In  the 
broadcasting  Industry  and  the  long-term 
self-interest  of  broadcasters  will  adequately 
protect  the  public  from  any  real  posslbUity 
of  an  Inundation  of  the  air  by  p>oiltlcal  ad- 
vertisements. We  also  believe  that  compart- 
mentalized spending  limitations  Ignore  dif- 
ferences In  candidates  and  variances  In 
media  coverage  capabilities  and  media  rates 
throughout  the  Nation.  Candidates  should 
have  the  flexibility  to  structure  their  cam- 
paigns to  produce  the  most  efficient  and  ef- 
fective communication  with  the  electorate. 

In  all  candor,  Mr.  President,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  establish  any  limita- 
tion without  having  complete  and  accu- 
rate facts  concerning  existing  campaign 
practices  and  expenditures.  Under  the 
present  law,  candidates  are  not  required 
to  disclose  their  exact  expenditures.  Con- 
sequently Congress  has  nothing  upon 
which  to  base  a  realistic  limitation. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  convinced  that  some 
limitation  Is  necessary  in  order  to  curb 
campaign  costs. 

In  its  deliberations  the  Commerce 
Committee  did  have  before  it  some  pre- 
liminary expenditure  figures  for  radio 
and  television  during  the  1970  campaign. 
Those  figures  indicated  that  had  the  sep- 
arate broadcast  spending  limitation  been 
in  effect  during  the  1970  campaign,  state- 
wide candidates  in  nearly  half  of  the 
States  would  have  violated  the  law. 

Those  figures  also  Indicated  that  the 
degree  to  which  radio  and  television  were 
used  as  a  part  of  a  campaign  varied  con- 
siderably from  one  State  to  another.  I  am 
convinced,  Mr.  President,  that  some 
times  we  erroneously  assume  that  radio 
and  television  are  the  most  important 
items  in  every  single  campaign.  That  as- 


sumption Is  simply  not  true.  In  some 
States  the  broadcast  media  may  be  the 
best  method  for  informing  voters  about 
the  issues  in  a  cami>aign.  In  other  States 
broadcast  media  may  have  no  signifi- 
cance whatsoever. 

In  some  States  political  candidates  find 
that  they  must  use  out-of-State  tele- 
vision statitms  to  reach  the  voters  in 
their  State.  In  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
for  example,  there  is  not  a  single  tele- 
vision station.  In  my  own  State  of  Ver- 
mont we  have  but  one  television  station 
which,  by  the  way,  has  several  times  the 
number  of  viewers  In  Montreal.  Quebec 
than  It  has  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  To 
reach  over  half  of  the  State  of  Vermont 
it  is  necessary  to  purchase  television  time 
on  broadcast  stations  in  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Maine.  Naturally,  the 
rates  charged  by  television  stations  have 
a  relationship  to  the  station's  total  num- 
ber of  viewers  rather  than  the  voters  in 
any  particular  State. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  spending  limitations  ocm- 
tained  in  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastori)  have  sep- 
arate but  identical  limitations  for  broad- 
cast and  nonbroadcast  communications 
media. 

Mr.  President,  1  am  convinced  that  this 
artificial  overstructuring  of  political 
campaigns  is  very  undesirable  due  to  the 
great  variety  of  campaign  situations 
throughout  the  country.  As  you  know, 
the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
heard  additional  testimony  which  veri- 
fied the  fact  that  interchangeability  was 
needed  between  the  spending  limitations 
in  order  to  give  candidates  the  maximum 
flexibility  in  tailoring  a  campaign  to  suit 
their  particular  needs.  The  overall  intent 
of  S.  382  is  to  restore  the  cmfidence  of 
the  American  people  In  the  election  proc- 
ess. Unrealistic  spending  limitations  for 
radio  and  television  simply  mean  that 
some  of  the  American  people  will  be  de- 
prived of  being  fully  informed  about  a 
candidate  and  the  Issues.  This  discrep- 
ancy is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  a 
limitation  was  based  on  nonbroadcast 
communications  spending  without  hav- 
ing a  single  fact  indicating  how  much 
candidates  have  spent  on  nonbroadcast 
media  in  the  past. 

We  have  no  sure  way  of  knowing 
whether  candidates  spend  twice  as  much 
for  newspaper  advertisements  as  they  do 
for  television  advertisements. 

We  have  no  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  sunount  of  money  candidates 
spend  for  billboard  facilities.  We  have 
no  detailed  Information  about  the 
amount  of  money  that  candidates  spend 
for  advertisements  in  magazines  and 
other  publications.  Nevertheless,  the  bill 
as  reported  to  this  committee  set  a  lim- 
itation on  nonbroadcast  spending  of  5 
cents  times  the  residoit  population  (A 
voting  age. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  faced  with  the 
impossible  task  of  guessing  how  much 
money  is  spent  by  political  candidates  in 
the  nonbroadcast  communications  me- 
dia. We  were  placed  in  this  position  be- 
cause at  present  there  is  no  effective  dis- 
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closure  law  or  ascney  to  compile  non- 
broadcast  communtoatlopa  spoidtnc. 

I  believe  tfaat  the  Rules  Committee 
amendment  which,  in  effect,  placed  an 
overall  mending  limitation  on  com- 
munications media  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward insuring  that  an  effective  spending 
limitation  is  workable.  However,  we  do 
want  to  emphasise  that  the  information 
concerning  spending  patterns  on  the 
communications  media  is  today  very 
limited. 

How  much  spending  is  enough  to  in- 
sure truly  democratic  elections  and  how 
/  much  is  too  much  are  at  this  point  in 
history  impossible  to  determine.  An  even 
greater  risk  is  inherent  in  making  bind- 
ing decisions  for  the  future. 

In  examining  campaign  spending  on 
television,  Mr.  President,  we  suspect  that 
the  r^rart  by  the  FCC  on  campaign 
spending  in  1970  has  considerable  sig- 
nificance. In  all  candor,  however,  none 
of  us  at  this  time  know  what  significance 
it  has.  For  example,  the  PCC  report  indi- 
cated that  total  political  spending  for 
radio  and  television  advertising  reached 
$50.3  million  including  (2.7  million  by 
minor  parties.  This  represented  an  in- 
crease of  57  percent  over  the  last  com- 
parable figure  for  1986.  Despite  the  in- 
crease the  actual  number  of  political 
broadcasting  hours  declined  sharply  to 
7.535  from  the  1966  total  of  11,499  hours. 
Mr.  President,  I  can  only  conclude 
from  that  statistic  that  television  time 
was  more  expensive  in  1970  than  1966. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  seem  to  In- 
dicate that  a  political  candidate  could 
get  nearly  twice  as  much  time  for  his 
dollar  in  1966  than  he  could  in  1970.  Cer- 
tainly this  statistic  seems  to  put  to  bed 
any  doubts  that  might  have  existed  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  committee  proposes 
a  strict  spending  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  S.  382  contemplates  per- 
manent legislation.  It  Is  not  a  bill  en- 
acted merely  for  the  next  election.  A  re- 
cent article  in  the  June  10  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  gives  some  indication 
as  to  the  escalation  of  media  advertising 
costs.  In  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area 
alone,  media  advertising  costs  rose  8.8 
percent  between  April  1970  and  April 
1971.  The  article  went  on  to  point  out 
that  this  was  a  smaller  increase  than  the 
average  10.8  percent  rise  in  media  costs 
over  the  previous  5  years.  Of  all  media 
costs,  television  rates  rose  the  sharpest. 
Over  the  past  6  years  in  Washington, 
D.C..  televisioa  rates  rose  80.2  percent. 
This  far  outstrips  any  future  adjust- 
ments which  may  be  made  in  the  for- 
mula as  a  result  of  the  costs-of-llving 
increase  provision  contained  In  the  bill. 
Reluctantly.  I  must  conclude  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  lowest  unit  rate 
requirements  contained  in  the  bill  seem 
meaningless. 

Tltie  I  continues  to  be  the  only  part  of 
8.  382  which  runs  the  risk  of  eroding 
rather  than  strengthening  our  democratic 
process. 

I  say  this  reluctantly  because  as  com- 
pared with  8.  3637  of  the  last  Congress, 
tiUe  I  is  a  much  better  piece  of  legislation. 
The  automatic  cost-of-living  increase 
provision  applicable  to  the  spending  lim- 
itations was  the  result  of  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Kentucky  (Mr.  Coox) .  To  a  considerable 
measiuv  it  insures  that  this  limitation 
will  not  become  obsolete  in  the  years  to 
come,  although  that  inclusion  is  premised 
upon  the  assumption  that  media  rates 
will  increase  no  faster  than  does  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  living.  I  also  cc»nmend  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  win- 
ning his  fight  to  insure  that  the  formula 
is  based  on  the  total  population  of  voting 
age  rather  than  on  the  number  of  voters 
who  voted  in  the  last  election. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  President,  that 
S.  3637  in  the  last  Congress  and  8.  382 
as  originally  Introduced  in  this  Congress 
tied  the  limitation  formula  to  the  his- 
torical fact  that  a  certain  number  of 
people  had  voted  in  the  previous  election 
There  was  no  logic  in  that  and  the 
amendment  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  did  represoit  a  significant  im- 
provement in  the  bill. 

TITLX   n— CUICINAL  CODl   AMXNDlfENTS 

Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat  amused 
and,  quite  frankly,  disheartened  by  some 
of  the  press  reports  I  read  which  sug- 
gest we  are  not  In  the  process  of  devel- 
oping the  most  comprehensive  reform  of 
laws  regulating  Federal  elections  since 
the  foimding  of  the  Republic.  Such  re- 
ports are  simply  based  on  misinforma- 
tion or  lack  of  understanding.  Some  have 
suggested  that  the  reports  are  simply 
poUticaUy  motivated.  Whatever  their 
motivation,  these  reports  are  doing  a 
disservice  to  the  American  public  be- 
cause there  is  frj  more  to  this  legislation 
than  a  limitation  provision  on  how  much 
a  candidate  can  spend  for  radio  and 
television  in  order  to  get  his  message 
across.  >— • 

Tltie  n  of  this  blU  makes  a  number  of 
substantive  amendments  to  the  criminal 
laws  regulating  our  election  process.  As 
you  know,  Mr.  President,  corporations 
labor  unions,  and  banks  are  prohibited 
from  making  contrlbutioris  to  candidates 
for  Federal  office.  The  purpose  of  the 
prohibition  is  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  election  process.  Naturally,  effective 
enforcement  of  this  prohibition  has  been 
difficult  because  of  the  Icck  of  effective 
disclosure  requirements. 

The  Rules  Committee  carefully  ex- 
amined all  of  the  criminal  code  provi- 
sions relating  to  Federal  elections.  A 
number  of  changes  were  made  in  exist- 
ing law  which  will  significantly  help  re- 
store public  confidence. 

Specifically  the  committee  amended 
the  criminal  code  with  respect  to  the 
following : 

First.  Made  lawful  bona  fide  bank  loans 
to  political  candidates; 

Second.  Expanded  the  definition  of  po- 
litical contribution  and  political  expend- 
iture: 

Third.  Eliminated  unregulated  politi- 
cal committees; 

Fourth.  Repealed  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  individual  contributions; 

Fifth.  Eliminated  the  maximum  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  money  any  one 
political  committee  can  handle;  and 

Sixth.  Prohibited  unseciu-ed  debts  by 
political  candidates  for  certain  regulated 
industries. 

BAKK   LOANS 

First,  Mr.  President,  in  section  201  the 
definition  of  contribution  and  expendi- 
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ture  was  modified  so  as  to  permit  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office  to  obtain  bona 
fide  bank  loans.  Under  the  present  law 
a  bank  Is  prohibited  from  making  a  con- 
tribution or  expenditure  to  a  political 
candidates.  In  the  future,  banks  will  con- 
tinue to  be  prohibited  from  making  con- 
tribution  or    expenditure    to    political 
candidates.    However,    the    committee 
clarified  the  law  so  that  ordinary  bank 
loans  could  be  obtained.  The  reason  for 
this  change  is  obvious.  No  one  wants  a 
Federal  election  law  which,  in  effect,  says 
that  only  the  very  wealthy  can  run  for 
elective  office.  As  a  practical  matter,  it 
Is  often  necessary  for  a  candidate  to  bor- 
row money  in  oi  der  to  defray  Immediate 
and  pressing  campaign  expenses.  Under 
the  present  law.  there  was  a  real  danger 
in  permitting  even  bona  fide  loans  to 
political  candidates  because  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  effective  disclosure  law  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  a  bank  making 
a  loan  never  to  collect  it.  8.  382,  as 
amended,  has  rigid  and  effective  disclo- 
sure requirements.  All  bona  fide  loans 
made  to  political  candidates  must  be  re- 
ported. The  candidate  must  continue  to 
report  his  loan  until  it  is  fully  repaid 

DBTINZ  OONTUBUTZON8  AHD  KXPEmrrUXn 

Second,  Mr.  President.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  definitions  of  "contribu- 
tion" and  "expenditure"  include  "any- 
thing of  value."  This  would  mean  that 
contributions  In  the  form  of  facilities, 
equipment,  supplies,  personnel,  advertls- 
tng  or  personal  or  other  services  without 
a  charge,  or  at  a  charge  which  is  below 
the  usual  charge  for  such  items.  Is  con- 
sidered as  a  contribution  or  expenditure 
to  or  on  behalf  of  the  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office.  Since  section  301  of  titie  m 
contains  an  identical  definition,  all  such 
donated  services  are  not  only  subject  to 
criminal  code  provisions  but  also  must 
be  disclosed  under  the  provisions  of 
titie  m. 

■UMINATION    OF   T7NKCain.ATXD   POLITICAL 

coMMrmxs 

TWrd,  B4r.  President,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee eliminated  the  serious  loophole  in 
present  law  which  has  the  effect  of  per- 
mitting political  committees  organized 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  UJ3.  ter- 
ritories to  escape  all  provisions  of  the  law. 
Specifically,  the  committee  terminated 
the  existence  of  the  unregulated  District 
of  Columbia  committee  by  adding  the 
following  definition  of  "'State '  to  18 
U.8.C.  591: 

"Bute"  means  each  state  of  the  United 
aut««,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory 
or  pooseMlon  of  the  United  States. 

CONTRIBUTION    UMrTATIONS 

Fourth,  the  Rules  Committee  care- 
fully examined  the  desirability  of  having 
a  limitation  on  individual  contributions. 
The  committee  rejected  placing  a  limita- 
tion on  individual  contributions  for  three 
reasons: 

First.  Such  a  limitation  probably  is 
unconstitutional: 

Second.  Such  a  limitation  is  completely 
unworkable;  and 

Third.  Full  disclosure  makes  such  a 
limitation  unnecessary. 

Prof.  Ralph  Winter,  of  Yale  Law 
School,  stated  the  following: 
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It  Is  my  iudgment  that  the  flsst  amend- 
ment plainly  prohibits  the  setting  of  a  legal 
maximum  on  ■  >ie  political  activities  In  which 
an  Individual  may  engage.  This  Is  the  case 
whether  or  not  the  maximum  Is  Imposed  In 
the  name  of  equalising  opportunity  or 
whether  an  actual  dlscr.m'.naUiry  effect  can 
be  shown. 

Even  if  such  a  limitation  were  consti- 
tutional, it  clearly  would  be  unworkable. 
Section  204  of  S.  382.  as  originally  Intro- 
duced, would  have  limited  individual 
contributions  to  an  aggregate  amoimt  of 
$5,000,  whether  given  direcUy  or  In- 
directiy  to  a  political  candidate.  Not  only 
would  the  $5,000  limitation  have  invited 
evasion  of  the  law  by  encouraging  back- 
room cash  contributions,  but  also  it 
would  have  created  a  situation  whereby 
both  the  contributor  and  the  candidate 
could  have  inadvertently  violated  the 
law.  Such  a  situation  would  arise  when- 
ever an  individual  gave  $5,000  to  a  par- 
ticular candidate  and  any  additional 
money  to  an  organization  or  committee, 
»•.  hich  in  turn,  made  any  contribution  to 
the  same  csindidate.  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Ri<  hard  Q.  meindienst,  in  testi- 
fying before  the  Rules  Committee,  suc- 
cinctly summed  up  the  problem: 

Further,  the  proposed  section  would  Impose 
felony  sanctions  for  aggregate  contributions 
exceeding  the  limitation  in  any  amount,  and 
regardless  of  the  Intent  of  the  contributor. 
In  view  of  the  perplexing  array  of  political 
committees  which  solicit  campaign  contri- 
butions, Inadvertent  violations  are  likely  and 
intentional  violations  may  easily  be  made  to 
appear  inadvertent.  Such  a  proscription 
would  be  vlrtuaay  impossible  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  enforce  and  the  public  would  be 
deluded  U  It  believed  otherwise. 

Moreover,  it  was  recognized  that  full 
and  complete  disclosure  really  solves  the 
problon  of  large  contributions.  Under 
the  new  disclosure  provisions  contained 
in  titie  n.  the  public  will  know  exactly 
how  a  candidate's  campaign  is  financed. 
Since  the  disclosure  provisions  require 
reports  15  days  and  5  days  before  an  elec- 
tion, the  voter  will  be  in  a  position  to 
make  a  Judgment  at  the  polls  concerning 
the  effect  of  large  individual  contribu- 
tions to  a  political  candidate. 

Recognizing  that  the  present  limitation 
on  individual  contributions  is  merely  a 
sham,  the  Rules  Committee  adopted  an 
amendment  which  would  rer>eal  18  U.S  C 
608. 

LUCITATIONS   ON   COMMITTKK   BBCKHTS 

Fifth,  Mr.  President,  imder  the  present 
law  it  is  unlawful  for  any  political  com- 
mittee to  collect  or  expend  more  than  $3 
million.  This  1925  requirement  was  also 
subject  to  easy  evasion.  National  and  in- 
terstate political  committees  simply  cre- 
ated other  committees,  none  of  which  re- 
ceived the  limitation.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, the  national  committees  of  both  ma- 
jor political  parties  received  and  spent 
far  in  excess  of  $3  million.  Since  they  also 
will  be  required  to  make  full  and  com- 
plete disclosing.  18  XJS.C.  608  ts  re- 
pealed. 

trNWARKANTZD   AND  CNCOLLKCTABLK  DK8T8 

Finally,  a  very  significant  change  in 
titie  n  is  the  committee  amendment  pro- 
hibiting airlines,  telephone  companies, 
and  other  federally  regulated  businesses 
from  extending  unsecured  credit  to  polit- 
ical candidates.   We   were  shocked  to 


learn  that  these  regulated  industries 
have  been  unable  to  collect  large  sums  of 
money  from  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fice. The  committee  amendment  Insures 
that  these  corporations  will  not  be 
placed  in  a  situation  of  Inadvertoitly 
making  unlawful  contributions  to  poUti- 
cai  candij^'es  of  what  amounts  to  debt 
forgiveness.  It  also  protects  the  public 
which  uses  the  services  of  such  regulated 
industries,  for  ultimately  users  must  pay 
higher  rates  because  of  the  bad  debts. 
Txri*  m — PBovmoKS  k)«  full  and  complktk 

DISCLOSTrKS  of  all  POLmCAL  cowl  KUI U  TIONB 
AND  KXPKNUn'UMa 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  In  Pa- 
rade magazine  contained  a  headline  "The 
Nation's  Worst  Scandal."  The  article 
concluded  as  follows: 

As  things  now  stand,  large  segments  of 
the  educated  public  are  losing  faith  m  the 
too  high  cost  of  democracy.  They  suspect 
that  the  oU  lobby,  the  labor  lobby,  the  doc- 
tors lobby,  the  postal  lobby,  the  people  with 
the  money  and  the  clout  again  and  again 
exercise  undue  Influence  upon  the  Nation's 
legislators,  confronting  them  time  after  time 
with  a  conflict  of  interest  and  an  almost  pe- 
rennial debt  of  gratitude  which  mtist  be  paid 
off  in  special-interest  legislation. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of 
this  statement: 

Democracy  succeeds  only  where  citizens 
have  faith  and  trust  In  their  Oovemment 
and  Its  elected  officials. 

All  the  witnesses  before  the  commit- 
tee acknowledge  that  imder  the  present 
law  there  is  widespread  dissatisfaction 
in  the  political  process.  Sidney  H.  Scheu- 
er,  the  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  an  EMIective  Congress,  sum- 
marized some  of  the  publicity  which  has 
created  an  atmosphere  of  distrust  and 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  democratic 
process: 

In  the  1970  campaign  alone,  countless 
newspapers  and  magatilnes  appeared  with 
such  glaring  headlines  as:  "Unseen  Pund 
Raisers,  Financing  Lobbyists,"  "False  Front 
Campaign  Funds:  How  They  Wwk,"  "Cam- 
paign Spending  Violations  Found." 

It  makes  Uttle  difference  that  not  aU  those 
stories  concern  clear-cut  violations  of  the 
law,  that  many  only  demonstrate  the 
enormous  slse  of  the  loophole  In  that  law. 
Each  Instance  stokes  the  fires  of  public  cyni- 
cism and  the  common  suspicion  of  wide- 
spread wrongdoing.  As  a  resxilt,  the  reputa- 
tion of  poUtlcs  and  all  politicians  suffers. 

The  l8u:k  of  accurate  Information  con- 
cerning campaign  financing  generates 
this  type  of  publicity.  Every  witness  be- 
fore the  committee  urged  a  change  in  the 
present  law,  which  actually  discourages 
disclosures.  A  respected  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fimd  Task  Force  on  Financing  Con- 
gressional Campaigns  in  its  1970  report 
entltied  "Electing  Congress — The  Finan- 
cial Dilemma"  came  to  the  following  con- 
clusion: 

We  believe  that  full  public  disclosure  and 
publication  of  all  campaign  contributions 
and  expenditures  are  the  best  disciplines 
available  to  make  campaigns  honest  and 
fair. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  there  were  fuU  public  disclosure  and 
publication  of  all  campaign  contributions 
and  e^endltures  during  a  campaign,  the 
voters  themselves  could  better  Judge  whether 
a  candidate  has  spent  too  much.  This  policy 
woiUd  do  more  to  protect  the  political  system 


from  unbridled  q>endlng  than  legal  limits 
on  the  size  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures. 

In  this  modem  age.  Mr.  President, 
where  mass  communicaticms  have  creat- 
ed an  information  rich  public,  the  present 
Ineffective  disclosure  laws  have  imwar- 
ranted  secrecy.  The  lack  of  complete  and 
fuU  disclosure  erodes  c(nnpetence  in  the 
entire  elective  process  and  if  allowed  to 
continue  would  only  serve  to  generate 
pressures  against  our  democratic  form  of 
government. 

There  are  five  basic  considerations  In 
developing  a  meaningful  disclosure  law: 

First.  Determining  who  are  requlzcd 
to  make  periodic  reports; 

Second.  Determining  what  such  re- 
ports should  include; 

Third.  Determining  when  such  r^Dorts 
should  be  filed; 

Fourth.  Determining  the  agency  of 
government  entrusted  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  disclosure 
law;  and 

Fifth.  Insuring  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination of  reports  made  under  the 
disclosure  law. 

WHO  MM*  BBQUIBKD  TO  ICAKB  PBUODIC  UPOSTa 

On  its  face  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1925  requires  disclosure. 
However,  we  have  pointed  out  that  law  is 
fraught  with  lo(H>holes.  Committees  or- 
ganized solely  within  a  State  supporting 
a  particular  candidate  do  not  have  to  re- 
port. Committees  organized  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  UjS.  territory 
are  free  from  reporting.  Consequently 
most  contributions  and  expenditures  In 
any  pcditical  campaign  go  completely  un- 
reported. 

Recognizing  that  only  full  and  com- 
plete disclosure  will  restore  the  ccmfl- 
dence  of  the  American  pe(vle.  the  com- 
mittee requires  every  candidate  and 
every  committee  supporting  a  candidate 
to  file  a  report— section  304. 

In  addition  Individuals  who  make  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  other  than  by 
ccmtribution  to  a  political  committee  or 
candidate  must  file  a  report  if  the  con- 
tribution or  expauUtures  exceeds  $100 — 
section  305.  A  qiedfic  provision  is  also 
included  to  require  any  business  regu- 
lated by  the  Civfl  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  or 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
file  a  report  if  it  extends  a  political  can- 
didate or  political  committee  any  credit. 

WHAT    UPOST8    SHOTnj)    ENCLUIS 

Mr.  President,  the  Rules  Committee 
Included  language  in  the  bill  requiring  as 
comprehensive  a  report  as  possible.  Can- 
didates and  committees  must  report  In 
detail  all  contributions  and  expendltuies. 
It  was  the  committee's  Intention  that 
committees  suiwortlng  more  than  one 
candidate  should  itemize  with  spedflcity 
contributions  made  to  each  candidate. 

Every  committee  is  required  to  have  a 
chairman  and  a  treasurer.  The  treasurer 
has  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  names 
and  addresses  of  each  contributor  of 
more  than  $100. 

The  Rules  Committee  was  confident 
that  candidates  and  committees  would 
be  able  to  work  out  procedures  to  insure 
that  they  would  be  able  to  provide  the 
detailed  inf  (umation  necessary  under  the 
act. 
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Bfr.  President,  any  dlaclosure  law  has 
very  little  effect  on  the  election  process 
If  It  is  filed  after  elections.  Therefore, 
the  committee  determined  that  reports 
should  be  filed  on  the  10th  day  of  March, 
June,  and  September  in  each  year.  In 
election  years  there  is  the  additional  re- 
quirement that  reports  be  filed  15  days 
I>rior  to  an  election  and  again  5  days 
prior  to  an  electicm.  This  provision  is 
included  so  that  the  voters  will  be  in 
a  position  to  Judge  for  themselves  the 
method  of  financing  a  particular  cam- 
paign. The  committee  fuUy  realized  the 
practical  difficulties  inherent  in  filing 
abscdut^  accurate  reports  of  expendi- 
tures and  contributions  15  days  and  5 
days  preceding  an  election.  In  the  heat 
of  a  p(dltical  campaign,  abscdute  ac- 
curacy is  often  impossible,  yet  the  elec- 
torate is  entitled  to  full  and  complete 
disclosiu-e  particularly  Just  before  an 
electioD.  It  is  contemplated  that  all  can- 
didates and  p<^tical  committees  will 
make  every  effort  to  provide  as  precise 
and  realistic  an  estimate  as  possible  if 
specific  figures  are  not  available. 

In  election  years  there  is  also  the  ad- 
ditional requirement  that  candidates  and 
committees  file  a  report  on  January  31. 
Generally  a  sufficient  period  of  time  will 
have  passed  between  electloD  day  and 
January  31  to  insure  the  absolute  ac- 
curacy of  this  report. 

The  Rules  Committee  did  entrust  this 
responsibility  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  in  lieu  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  or  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.  This  is  an  improvement  over  the 
original  provisions  of  the  bill.  However, 
we  doubt  that  it  goes  far  enough  in  order 
to  complete  re8t<x«  public  confidence 
In  the  dection  process.  The  Comptroller 
OcDeral  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice are  in  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. Their  prime  responsibility  is  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  placing  the  Comptroller  General  in 
the  position  of  administering  a  campaign 
disclositre  law,  we  are  placing  upon  him 
the  Impossible  burden  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  his  "employers"  have 
complied  with  the  law.  The  integri^  and 
thoroughness  of  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral and  the  General  Accounting  Office  is 
beytmd  question.  We  must  ft)*\t^f^  that 
his  effectiveness  in  conducting  taveBtiga- 
tions  and  studies  for  individual  Members 
of  Congress  could  be  impaired  if  he  were 
placed  into  the  position  of  questioning 
the  completeness  of  a  dlsdosiu'e  by  a 
Bfember  or  a  committee  supporting  a 
Member. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Federal  Elections  Commission  insures 
the  greatest  public  confidence.  Natur- 
ally, the  CcKnptroller  General  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  could  continue 
to  provide  the  support  and  service  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  the  disclosiuv  law. 
However,  the  creation  of  an  independent 
commission  would  place  policy  decisions 
In  a  body  isolated  from  employer-em- 
ployee relationships. 

KMBSBtX  OUSnciNATIOIf  OV 

«T8 


Heitert  Alexander,  in  testifying  before 
the  Committee,  stated: 


Public  reporting  of  campaign  and  political 
finances  conslsta  or  two  element*:  dlaclosure 
and  publicity.  Dlscloeure  la  only  a  flret  step: 
the  larger  purpoee  la  to  Inform  the  public 
about  Bouroes  of  funda  and  categories  of  ex- 
penditures. 

The  Rules  Committee  attempted  to  in- 
sure the  widest  dissemination  of  the  ma- 
terial obtained  under  the  disclosure  law. 
The  candidate  or  political  committee 
must  not  only  file  a  report  with  the  At- 
torney General  but  also  with  the  clerk 
of  the  district  court  in  his  State  or  con- 
gressional district.  The  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict court  is  required  to  maintftiT^  the 
reports  and  make  them  available  to  the 
public— section  309.  In  addition,  the 
Comptroller  General  is  given  the  re- 
sponsibility to  prepare  and  publish  an- 
nual reports  and  compilations.  Those  re- 
ports must  include  a  breakdown  of  total 
contributions  and  expenditures  reported 
by  candidates,  committees,  and  others. 
The  total  amount  must  be  broken  down 
into  specific  categories.  Individual  con- 
tributors giving  the  aggregate  of  more 
than  $100  must  be  identified  by  name  and 
address. 

To  further  protect  the  public,  the 
Rules  Committee  adopted  an  amendment 
which  will  require  political  committees 
soliciting  contributions  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing notificaUon  letting  the  public 
know  how  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  report 
they  have  filed. 

In  compliance  with  Federal  law  a  report 
has  been  (or  will  be)  filed  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  showing 
a  detailed  accoiint  of  our  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. A  copy  of  that  report  la  avail- 
able at  a  charge  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  tJ.S.  OoTemment  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  a  notifica- 
tion will  make  absolutely  certain  that 
individuals  living  in  remote  areas  of  the 
country  know  the  activities  of  political 
conunittees  operating  largely  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Once  such  knowledge  is 
readily  available,  we  are  confident  that 
many  existing  committees  will  take  full 
advantage  of  involving  as  many  of  their 
contributors  as  possible  in  the  decision- 
making process. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  S.  382 
as  amended  by  the  Rules  Committee  is  a 
good  bill.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  all  of  the  measures  contained 
in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

The  amendments  Introduced  Friday  by 
Senator  Baker  and  me  to  amendment 
308,  introduced  by  Senator  Pastors  as 
a  complete  substitute  to  S.  382.  repre- 
sent an  attempt  to  restore  some  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 

First,  we  believe  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  correct  in  exempting  all  Fed- 
eral candidates  from  the  equal  time  re- 
quirements in  section  315(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act.  Witness  after 
witness  testified  that  the  equal-time  re- 
quirements of  section  315(a)  are  in  ef- 
fect "no  time  offered  requirements,"  be- 
cause broadcasters  are  inhibited  from 
giving  free  time  to  any  candidate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  10  minutes. 


Amendment  308  by  exonpting  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  campaigns 
from  the  equal  time  requiranents  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  section  315  has  not 
worked  in  the  interest  of  having  an  in- 
formed democracy.  However,  by  not  in- 
cluding all  candidates  for  Federal  office 
imder  the  exemption,  amendment  308 
merely  represents  an  effort  to  provide 
special  protection  for  every  incumbent 
Senator  and  Congressman.  The  Ameri- 
can public  deserves  to  expect  more  from 
this  Congress  than  leglslaUon  designed 
to  protect  incumbents. 

Our  second  amendment  to  amendment 
308  would  restore  the  interchangeabil- 
ity  feature  contained  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee bill  with  respect  to  spending  lim- 
itations. Again  all  the  evidence  warns 
against  an  arbitrary  overstructurlng  of 
political  campaigns  by  Congress  unless 
Congress  wants  to  deliberately  increase 
the  percentage  of  Incumbents  reelected 
to  office.  Is  it  not  enough  that  since  1940, 
93  percent  of  all  incumbents  for  Federal 
office  have  been  reelected? 

We  have  given  ourselves  the  franking 
privilege. 

We  have  name  recognition  in  our 
States  or  congressional  districts. 

We  have  the  ability  to  make  news 
headlines  by  our  stand  on  the  issues 
and  the  way  we  vote. 

Now  amendment  308  attempts  to  give 
us  a  further  advantage  by  placing  sep- 
arate but  identical  limitaUon  on  broad- 
cast and  nonbroadcast  communications 
media.  It  in  effect  is  implying  that  a 
«mpaign  in  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  or 
Wyoming  is  the  same  as  a  campaign  in 
New  York  City,  New  Jersey,  or  Califor- 
nia. Since  campaigns  in  fact  have  very 
different  requirements  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  the  Rules  Committee  cor- 
rectly permitted  the  individual  candidate 
to  spend  money  on  either  broadcast  or 
nonbroadcast  communication  media  as 
long  as  he  stayed  within  his  overall  limi- 
tations. 

Oiu-  final  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
restores  the  fair  labeling  provision  con- 
tained In  a  Rules  Committee  bill. 

Mr.  President,  disclosure  of  political 
contributions  and  expenditures  is  mean- 
ingless unless  the  American  people  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  easily  obtain 
the  facts.  My  amendment  which  was 
overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the  Rules 
Committee  simply  required  political  com- 
mittees to  place  a  noUce  on  the  material 
they  used  for  soliciting  contributions. 
That  noUce  did  two  things. 

First,  it  certified  to  the  potential  con- 
tributor that  the  poUtical  committee  had 
complied  with  the  Federal  Disclosure  Act. 
Second,  it  informed  the  potential  con- 
tributor that  he  could  purchase  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures from  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  citizen 
should  be  entitled  to  this  information. 
We  should  make  certain  the  American 
citizen  who  wants  to  contribute  to  com- 
mittees be  given  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain the  information  about  how  the  par- 
ticular committee  spends  its  money.  I 
might  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that  long 
ago  we  protected  stockholders  in  our  Na- 
tion's businesses  by  requiring  corpora- 
tions to  issue  stockholders'  reports.  It  is 
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about  time  we  afforded  the  same  oppm- 
tunity  to  those  dedicated  Americans  who 
contribute  numey  to  political  committees 
in  the  hopes  that  our  democracy  will 
more  effectively  work. 

I  support  a  niunber  of  other  amend- 
ments to  amendment  308  and  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  when  we  get  to  considera- 
tion of  this  important  bill  we  can  amend 
amendment  308  so  that  it  will  refiect  the 
same  strength  as  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee. 

We  should  put  partisan  politics  aside 
and  follow  the  lead  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  supporting  a  comprehensive 
election  reform  bill.  Let  us  not  get  side- 
tracked in  a  legislative  battle  of  political 
gamesmanship. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
senior  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conunerce  which  initially  con- 
sidered the  bill  S.  382,  I  personally  en- 
tertained some  very  grave  reservations 
about  many  of  its  provisions.  I  still  have 
many  of  these  same  concerns,  notwith- 
standing the  nimiber  of  improvements 
made  to  it  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

I  did  join  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  in  ordering  the 
bill  S.  382  reported.  I  did  so,  however, 
filing  individual  views  with  the  commit- 
tee's report— see  Senate  Report  No.  92- 
96  at  79. 

In  those  individual  views  I  stated  that 
the  principal  objective  of  any  legislative 
measure  of  this  type  should  be  fair  and 
competitive  elections,  restoring  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  elective  process  which  has 
become  so  eroded  in  recent  years  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  This  still  should  be 
our  primary  objective,  toward  which  we 
should  strive  in  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill  and  amendment  No.  308. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the 
principal  means,  if  not  the  only  means, 
by  which  this  objective  can  be  obtained 
realistically  is  through  periodic  public 
disclosure  and  publication  of  all  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures 
both  before  and  after  an  election.  It  is 
my  view  that  the  American  electorate  is 
sufficiently  sophisticated  to  render  its 
own  judgment  based  upon  a  full  dis- 
closure of  such  facts. 

Mr.  President,  before  getting  into 
specific  subject  areas  of  the  pending 
measure.  I  believe  we  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  briefiy  examine  what  motivated 
this  legislation  in  the  first  place.  As  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  our  Com- 
munications Subcommittee  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  >  indicated  In  his  opening  statement 
commencing  hearings  on  S.  382  before 
our  Committee  on  Conunerce  last  March, 
it  is  ". . .  the  problem  of  excessively  high 
campaign  costs."  (See  Commerce  Com- 
mittee hearings  Serial  No.  91-6  at  151.) 
But,  Mr.  President,  are  campaign  costs 
in  fact  excessive?  I  believe  it  is  well  to 
note  that  there  are  some  highly  respected 
individuals  who  hold  the  opinion  that 
such  costs  are  not  excessive. 

For  example,  Ralph  K.  Winter,  Jr., 
Esq.,  professor  of  law  at  Yale  University 
Law  School  and  special  consultant  to 


the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary, expressed  some  skepticism  on  the 
allegation  that  election  campaign  costs 
are  excessive.  In  an  article  entitled 
'Money.  Politics  and  the  First  Amend- 
ment" which  was  printed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute  for  Pxxblic  Pol- 
icy Research  under  the  title  "Campaign 
Finances — ^Two  Views  of  the  Political 
and  Constitutional  Implications",  Pro- 
fessor Winter  makes  the  following  ob- 
servation: 

There  la  a  powerful  urge  to  "do  something" 
about  poUtlcal  campaigns  and  the  costs  they 
ln^>ose  on  those  running  for  office.  There 
are  proposals  to  limit  spending  generally,  to 
limit  amounts  spent  on  the  broadcast  media, 
to  "tighten  up"  reporting  laws,  to  require  the 
media  to  "donate"  time  or  sell  It  at  reduced 
rates,  to  do  away  with  "equal  time"  rules 
In  some  elections,  to  use  tax  revenues  to  pay 
part  of  campaign  costs,  et  cetera.  Rarely  are 
these  proposals  opposed  on  the  general 
grounds  that  campaigns  should  be  free  of 
regulation  as  a  matter  of  democratic  princi- 
ple, even  though  that  Is  an  argument  worthy 
of  attention  by  those  who  wish  to  maintain 
the  open  poUtlcal  process  contemplated  by 
the  First  Amendment.  Instead,  they  are  op- 
posed as  unworkable,  or  insufficiently  com- 
prehensive, or  the  like,  and  are  met  with 
counter-proposals  Involving  yet  other  forms 
of  regulation.  There  Is  thus  a  widespread 
oonsensua — If  not  aasiunptlon — iiMt  aome 
regulation  of  campaign  spending  Is  not  only 
desirable  but  necessary. 

I  am  skeptical  about  this  consensus,  and 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  For  one,  aU  of  the 
rhetoric  about  escalating  campaign  costs  has 
taken  the  issue  out  of  perspective.  The  cost 
of  television  time,  for  example.  Is  the  target 
of  aoouBlng  fingers  In  dlacuaslons  of  cam- 
paign costs.  Money  spent  on  television,  bow- 
ever,  is  a  relatively  open  expenditure.  An 
Increase  there  does  not  necessarily  reflect  a 
significant  increase  In  total  campaign  ex- 
penditures, for  slmUar  sums  may  well  have 
been  spent  In  the  past  but  in  a  fashion  which 
permitted  concealment.  Inflation,  moreover, 
necessarily  distc»^  our  view  of  campaign 
expenses.  For  all  of  the  widespread  belief 
that  campaign  costs  are  escalating,  political 
expenditures  between  1952  and  1968  In  fact 
declined  relative  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. That  fact  alone  casts  doubt  about  the 
validity  of  the  claims  that  further  regulation 
is  needed. 

Similarly.  Dr.  Herbert  Alexander,  di- 
rector of  the  Citizens  Research  Founda- 
tion, noted  the  following: 

But  political  costs  need  to  be  considered 
in  perspective.  Considered  in  the  aggregate, 
politics  is  not  overpriced.  It  is  under  fi- 
nanced. $300  million  is  Just  about  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  amounts  spent  by 
governments  at  all  levels  ($383.6  billion  In 
flscal  1968) .  and  that  Is  what  politics  la  aU 
about,  gaining  control  of  governments  to 
decide  policies  on,  among  other  things,  how 
money  wUl  be  spent.  $300  mlUlon  is  hardly 
more  than  the  amount  spent  in  1968  by  the 
largest  commercial  advertiser  in  the  United 
States,  which  corporation,  according  to  Ad- 
vertising Age,  had  a  $370  million  advertising 
budget  in  1968.  (Commerce  Committee  hear- 
ings Serial  No.  93-6  at  637) 

Recently  Dr.  Alexander  had  published 
a  book  entitled  "Financing  the  1968  Elec- 
tion." In  that  book  there  i^pears  a 
table — 1-3 — listing  direct  campaign  ex- 
penditures by  national-level  presidential 
and  party  committees  for  general  elec- 
tions. 1913-1968.  A  cursory  examlnatkm 
of  that  table  would  seem  to  support  the 
contention  that  there  has  been  a  substan- 


tial increase  in  campaign  costs.  However, 
I  took  the  time  to  have  those  figures 
transposed  into  constant  1968  dollars,  and 
the  results  viewed  in  this  common  denom- 
inator support  the  skepticisms  of  Profes- 
sor Winter  and  others  concerning  exces- 
sive campaign  costs.  For  example, 
bearing  in  mind  that  for  1968  the  table 
indicates  a  cost  of  $44.2  million,  the  1928 
figure  of  $11.6  million  is  equivalent  to 
$23.5  million  in  1968;  and  the  1936  ex- 
penditure of  $14.1  million  is  $35.4  million 
in  1968  dollars.  Thus,  in  over  30  years, 
from  1936  to  1968.  based  upon  constant 
1968  doUars,  the  cost  increase  has  been 
slightly  less  than  $9  million.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, can  we  in  all  honesty  say,  therefore, 
that  election  campaign  costs  are  exces- 
sive? 

This  only  serves  to  support  what  I  have 
said  all  along,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
legislation  that  we  are  considering  here 
today  is  responsive  to  not  excessive  cam- 
psiign  costs,  but  rather  a  prevailing  view 
held  by  the  American  public  that  there 
should  be  some  law  iitnit.jng  the  total 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  spait  for 
or  by  a  candidate  In  his  campaign  for 
public  office.  All  I  am  saying  Ls  let  us  not 
set  up  any  "straw  man"  such  as  excessive 
campaign  costs  in  our  consideration  of 
the  pending  measure. 

To  further  place  in  proper  perspective 
the  consideration  of  8.  382,  let  us  aiap 
keep  in  mind  the  following  two  other  ob- 
servations made  by  Professor  Winter: 

LlmlUng  campaign  expenditures,  therefore. 
Is  hardly  a  technique  that  will  equalize  the 
Influence  of  special  Interest  groups.  Quite 
the  contrary,.  It  Is  fully  designed  and  In- 
tended to  Increaae  the  power  of  some  special 
groups  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Many  of  the  supporters  of  llmltatlona  on 
campaign  expenditures  and  contrlbutlona 
style  themselves  as  vigorous  defenders  of 
First  Amendment  rights.  It  Is  thus  surprising 
to  And  that  of  the  many  problems  raised  by 
such  legislation,  the  free  speech  issue  Is  the 
least  mentioned.  A  limit  on  the  amount  an 
Individual  may  contribute  to  a  political  cam- 
paign is  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  poUtical 
activity  in  which  he  may  engage.  A  Umlt  on 
what  a  candidate  may  spend  Is  a  Umlt  on 
his  political  speech  as  weU  as  on  the  po- 
litical speech  of  those  who  can  no  longer 
effectively  contribute  mcney  to  his  cam- 
paign. In  aU  of  the  debate  surrounding  the 
First  Amendment,  one  point  is  agreed  upon 
by  everyone:  no  matter  what  else  the  rlghU 
of  free  speech  and  association  do  they  protect 
explicit  political  activity.  But  limitations  on 
campaign  spending  and  contributing  ex- 
pressly set  a  maximum  on  the  poUtlcal  ac- 
tivity in  which  persons  may  engage. 

Mr.  President,  having  at  least  tried  to 
place  the  issue  in  some  proper  perspec- 
tive. I  now  would  like  to  turn  to  some  of 
my  principal  concerns  with  respect  to 
the  pending  Amendment  No.  308  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastou) 
and  others. 

IWTXaCH « NCKAMLJTT   OF   MEDIA   SPBKOXNC 
LIMITATIONS 

Amendmoit  No.  308  is,  in  effect,  the 
media  spending  limitations  as  contained 
in  the  bill  reported  with  amendmoits  by 
our  Committee  on  Commerce.  It  provides 
for  a  spending  limitation  of  5  cents  mul- 
tiplied by  the  estimate  of  resldoit  popu- 
lation of  voting  age  for  such  office  with 
respect  to  each  the  broadcast  media  and 
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the  nonbroadcast  media.  It  makes  no 
proTlMon  whatsoever  to  allow  a  candi- 
date some  flexibility  to  spend  this  amoimt 
of  money  in  one  media  or  the  other.  In 
other  words,  he  has  5  cents  per  potential 
voter  as  a  celling  on  what  he  can  spend 
on  the  broadcast  media  and  5  cents  per 
potential  voter  for  what  he  can  spenA  on 
the  ncmbroadcast  media.  It  totally  re- 
gards situations  such  as  prevail  in  my 
own  State  of  New  Hampshire  where  the 
broadcast  media  is  not  the  most  effective 
means  of  conducting  an  election  cam- 
paign. I,  for  example,  in  order  to  Insure 
fun  and  comprehensive  coverage,  miist 
go  to  a  televisicHi  broadcasting  station  In 
Boston,  Mass.,  to  obtain  statewide  cov- 
erage, but  in  doing  so  must  pay  a  higher 
rate  since  I  would  be  covering  other 
States  as  well.  I  am  aware  that  a  similar 
situation  prevails  in  other  States.  What, 
for  example,  do  you  do  in  a  State  like 
New  Jersey  which  does  not  have  any 
tdevlsion  stations?  Or  what  is  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  to 
do  in  order  to  obtain  effective  broadcast 
coverage  in  his  State? 

Amendment  No.  308,  lacking  as  it  does 
interchangeabllity  of  the  spending  limi- 
tation between  the  broadcast  and  non- 
broadcast  media,  totally  disregards  this 
very  basic  problem.  I  personally  feel  that 
the  Committee  ao.  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration is  to  be  commended  inasmuch  as 
it  did  recognize  this  problem.  The  bill  as 
reported  with  amendments  by  that  com- 
mittee provided  for  interchangeabllity 
with  respect  to  the  two  media. 

Moreover,  the  desirability  of  providing 
some  flexibility,  be  It  tbrouj^  inter- 
changeabllity or  an  overall  llmltatioa. 
has  been  recognized,  I  understand,  by 
none  other  than  our  distinguished  Ma- 
jority Leader  (Mr.  Manstikld)  in  corre- 
apondence  he  Included  in  his  statement 
contained  in  hearings  before  our  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  And,  I  might  add 
there  wiis  reason  to  bdieve  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  Communi- 
cations Subcommittee  was  similarly  so 
inclined  at  least  to  provide  some  degree 
of  flexibility  for  interchangeabUity  from 
broadcast  to  nonbroadcast  media. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  with  the 
overly  restrictive  and  Inflexible  spending 
limitation  being  proposed  in  Amendment 
No.  308  we  will  be  doing  a  grave  injustice 
under  the  color  of  campaign  reform.  Let 
us.  therefore,  now  have  the  wisdom  to 
recognise  that  the  election  campaign  for 
every  political  office  Is  not  the  same.  I, 
therefore,  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  to  give  this  matter  most  seri- 
ous consideration  and  at  the  appropriate 
time  when  an  amendment  is  offered,  pro- 
vide candidates  for  political  ofDce  a  nec- 
essary and  justified  degree  of  flexibili^ 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
candidate  himself  judges  in  which  media 
his  expenditures  should  be  made. 

VtaCUOUlUtX  KBSPOITSIBILITT 

Second.  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  we  in  the  Senate  should  finally 
come  to  grips  with  this  issue  of  who  is 
to  have  the  re^wnsibllity  of  monitoring 
election  campaign  expenditures  and  re- 
ports. In  the  past  It  has  been  the  Cnerk 
of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.  With  all  due  respect  to  both  of 
those  gentlemen,  I  find  that  to  be  a 


totally  unacceptable  mechanism.  It  is 
simply  incongruous' to  me  to  expect  an 
onployee  of  the  House  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  monitor  individuals  who.  In  effect, 
are  their  employers. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration recognized  this  and  amended 
S.  382  to  place  this  responsibility  in  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  This  solution,  too.  is  highly  sus- 
pect. In  the  first  place,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  in  correspondence 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  has  indicated 
that  he  does  not  want  this  Job.  In  the 
second  place,  like  the  present  system  with 
the  CHerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  the  Comptroller  General 
feels — and  rightly  so  in  my  opinion — 
that: 

Because  our  relatlooAblp  to  the  Congress 
closely  resembles  that  of  principal  and  agent 
we  especially  wish  to  avoid  being  placed 
In  the  anomalous  situation  of  having  to  In- 
vestigate and  report  on  our  principal.  (Rules 
Committee  bearings  at  302) 

Mr.  President,  there  remains  but  one 
solution.  That  solution  is  to  establish  an 
Independent  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion. I  offered  such  an  amendment  in 
our  Committee  on  Commerce  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pkarson)  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (Mr.  Scoir). 
Unfortunately  the  matter  was  never  con- 
sidered on  its  merits.  It  was  defeated  on 
a  motion  to  table.  Tet,  this  is  a  recom- 
mendation which  has  been  made  over 
the  years  to  establish  a  single  Joint  re- 
pository in  the  Federal  Government  to 
which  political  fund  reports  would  be 
made.  It  was  recommended  in  1962  by  the 
President's  Commissi cti  on  Campaign 
Costs — Financing  Presidential  Cam- 
paigns and  in  intervening  jrears  up  to 
the  1970  report  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund  Task  Force — Electing  Con- 
gress. I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
high  time  that  we  heed  the  counsel  of 
these  various  reports  and  act  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  when  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pxahson)  brings  up 
his  amendment  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent Federal  Elections  Commission.  Noth- 
ing to  my  mind  would  do  more  to  estab- 
lish credibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
than  to  establish  such  a  commission. 

CAMPAION   DKBTS 

Thirdly.  Mr.  President.  Amendment  No. 
308  deletes  that  amendment  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion prohibiting  unsecured  debts  by  po- 
litical candidates  with  respect  to  certain 
regulated  industries.  This  was  an  amend- 
ment prompted  by  an  investigation  ini- 
tiated by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Scott)  and  one  for  which 
he  is  to  be  commended.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  grievous  injustice  for  industries 
such  as  the  airlines  facing  the  financial 
problems  they  do  today  to  place  them  in 
further  precarious  position  and  to.  In  ef- 
fect, require  them  to  make  Involuntary 
campaign  contributions.  I  further  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  that  to  condone  this 
practice  in  future  election  campaigns 
would  be  to  perpetrate  a  hoax  on  the 
American  public  and  give  them  firm 
grounds  for  their  current  feeling  that  the 
election  process  lacks  credibility. 


Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  and  more 
particularly,  as  a  senior  Republican  Sen- 
ator on  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  industries  af- 
fected by  this  practice,  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that  when  an  amendment  is 
offered  to  prohibit  such  practices,  I  shall 
vigorously  support  its  adoption.  And,  I 
can  see  no  other  choice  but  to  support  it 
for  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  unless. 
of  course,  they  feel  that  such  an  abuse 
and  such  a  hoax  is  meritorious.  This,  I 
believe,  would  constitute  an  extremely 
tenuous  position,  especially  for  those  over 
the  past  several  weeks  who  have  opposed 
Gover  iment  relief  to  Lockheed  because 
of  alleged  prior  mismanagement.  We  our- 
selves could  rightly  be  accused  of  mis- 
management if  we  fail  to  meet  this  issue 
raised  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Scott)  and  stop  once  and 
for  all  this  deplorable  practice. 

CONCXV8ION 

Mr.  President,  in  these  my  opening  re- 
marks at  the  beginning  of  the  debate  on 
S.  382,  I  liave  touched  upon  but  three 
major  areas  of  concern  to  me.  I  believe 
my  remarks  also  provide  insight  into  my 
feeling  concerning  many  of  the  several 
other  issues  which  will  he  raised  during 
the  course  of  our  consideration  of  S.  382. 
On  these  other  specific  points,  I  will  have 
more  to  say  later. 

The  point  is  that  expenditure  ceilings, 
no  matter  how  carefully  determined,  are 
almost  certain  to  reflect  some  unfair  dis- 
crimination and  are  almost  impossible  to 
enforce.  The  heart  of  the  problem,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  need  for  rigidly  enforced 
periodic  disclosure  so  that  the  public  may 
know  who  is  spending,  for  wh(»n,  and 
how  much. 

I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
most  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
create  more  problems  than  they  solve. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx) 
and  I  have  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  Pastore  substitute  which  would  es- 
tablish a  3  ^  cents  per  voter  subceiling  for 
television  advertisements  of  less  than  5 
minutes  duration.  I  am  gratifled  that  our 
amendment  has  been  endorsed  by  New- 
ton Minow,  former  Chairman  ot  the 
Federal  Commimlcations  Commission 
and  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Campaign  Costs  in  the  Electronic  Era, 
by  George  E.  Gill,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica and  by  Thomas  Hoving  for  the  Na- 
tional Citizens  Committee  for  Broad- 
casting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Minow's  letter,  Mr.  Gill's  letter,  and  Mr. 
Hoving's  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtc- 
OBD,  as  follows: 

Lexbman,       WnxiAifs.       BEKNR-r, 
Baou)  and  Mmow. 

Chicago.  III.,  July  30, 1971. 
Senator  Aolai  K.  Sttvenson, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Senator  Stevknson:  I  most  enthusi- 
astically encourage  your  efforts  to  strengthen 
8382  by  your  propoeed  Amendment  No.  324. 
Aa  understand  It,  your  Amendment  would 
limit  the  amount  of  money  which  a  candidate 
could   spend    for   spot   announcements   on 
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radio  and  television  to  314  cents  a  voter.  Thla 
would  be  an  important  step  In  the  right 
direction.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  go  even  further  In  the  direction  of 
taking  all  steps  possible  to  discourage 
"vpati"  In  poUtlcal  campaigns. 

In  Voters'  Time,  the  report  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  Commission  on  Cam- 
paign Costs  in  the  Electronic  Era.  which  I 
chaired,  we  pointed  out  that: 

"All  too  often,  we  believe,  poUtlcal  broad- 
casting makes  iise  of  advertising  techniques 
more  properly  stilted  to  the  sale  of  a  com- 
mercial product.  Such  political  advertising 
has  been  marked  by  appeals  to  the  emotions 
of  the  viewers  or  listeners  rather  than  to 
their  Intellect:  It  succeeds  often  through 
the  skillful  editing  of  film  or  tape  or  through 
special  lighting  and  sound  effects." 

Radio  and  television  offer  Ideal  ways  to 
provide  the  voter  with  rational  political  dla- 
cusston^-and  longer  programs  should  be 
encouraged.  I  supptN-t  your  efforts  to  develop 
public  policy  m  this  direction  and  hope 
your  colleagues  will  join  you  in  thus  ad- 
vancing the  public  Interest. 
Cordially, 

NxwTON  N.  Minow. 

COKMUMICATIONS        WOUCXIS       OP 
AlfZUCA, 

Washington,  D.C.  August  2, 1971. 
Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stkvkmson,  m, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkak  Sknatok  Stkvxnson:  The  action 
you  and  Senator  Hartke  are  taking  which 
would  limit  the  use  of  television  spot  com- 
mercials in  political  campaigns  Is  certainly 
valid,  and  deserves  the  consideration  of  every 
member  of  the  Senate. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  Communications  I  mentioned 
these  spots  in  the  following  way: 

"In  the  battle  of  the  30-second  and  60-sec- 
ond  spots,  when  image  maker  fights  It  out 
with  Image  maker,  glibness  can  overpower 
perceptlveness." 

We  know  that  no  perceptive  discussion  of 
any  issue  can  be  brought  before  the  voters  in 
a  30-second  or  SO-second  spot. 

I  also  mentioned  that  "if  there  is  one  thing 
that  wUl  cut  through  the  phonynees  of  the 
80  and  60-second  commercial — of  the  spuri- 
ous slogan  and  the  Image  maker's  gimmick — 
It  U  debates." 

The  Communications  Workers  of  America 
has  been  supporting  the  effort  to  obtain  leg- 
islation permitting  debates  between  the  ma- 
jor candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  supports  the  suspension  of  Section 
315  for  this  purpose. 

"The  amendment  you  and  Senator  Hartke 
are  offering  is  an  additional  step  to  eliminate 
spuriousness  in  campaign  advertising,  and 
would  improve  the  American  political 
process. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Osoaox  E.  Gill. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

National  CrnzxNs 
CoMKrnrx  for  Broadcajstino, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  2,  1971. 
Senator  Adlai  B.  Stevxnson  m. 
Ignited  States  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  Washiiigton,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Stevenson:  We  are  writing 
to  you  with  reference  to  your  and  Senator 
Hartke's  Amendment  324  to  8.  382  which 
would  limit  the  use  of  political  spot  adver- 
tising. National  Citizens  Committee  for 
Broadcasting  (NCCB)  strongly  supports  the 
principle  embodied  In  this  amendment. 

The  question  of  pcdltlcal  spot  advertising 
Is  extremely  Important  aa  It  has  become  a 
principal  means  of  reaching  voters.  Yet  polit- 
ical spots  (defined  as  TV  spot  commercials 
of  lees  than  five  minutes*  duration)  lend 
themselves  to  slick  marketing  techniques  and 
are  singularly  inappropriate  for  serious  and 


Informal  discussion  of  political  lasuea.  Thus 
It  has  been  NCCB's  position  that  expendi- 
tures on  such  spots  should  be  limited  or  dis- 
allowed altogether.  While  we  support  a  lim- 
itation of  3^  cents  out  of  a  total  of  6  cents 
per  voter  on  political  spots,  we  would  like 
to  see  expenditures  on  these  spots  limited 
even  further,  say.  to  20%  of  a  candidate's 
total  television  expenditures. 

In  the  production  of  these  political  spots, 
the  so-called  U8P  selling  technique  is  often 
employed.  This  Is  where  a  Unique  Selling 
Point  Is  selected  and  dunned  Into  the  viewer 
so  that  hopefully  he  responds  almost  sub- 
consciously when  it  comes  time  to  vote.  Of 
course,  this  technique  is  hardly  an  appro- 
priate manner  In  which  to  present  candi- 
dates and  issues  in  an  election  campaign. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  spot 
political  announcements  are  not  sheduled 
so  that  the  viewer  may  plan  to  tune  them  In 
(or  out) .  Rather,  such  announcements  come 
on  unexpectedly  and  seek  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  a  relatively  Inattentive  viewer. 
Furthermore,  because  of  their  short  diura- 
tlon,  political  spots  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  a  serlotis  presentation  of  the  Issues.  They 
do,  however,  lend  themselves  to  dramatic 
techniques  and  such  commercial,  product- 
oriented  techniques  as  saturation  campaigns, 
wherein  a  large  number  of  spots  are  sched- 
uled over  a  relatively  short  period  before  the 
election  to  Impress  upon  the  voter  the  de- 
sired choice. 

The  magnitude  of  the  political  spot  an- 
nouncement problem  can  be  grasped  when  it 
Is  noted  that  according  to  a  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  study  of  poUtlcal 
broadcasting  expenditures  released  January 
2.  1069,  fuUy  half  of  total  network  expend- 
itures on  political  advertising  In  1968  by 
both  parties  was  for  spot  announcements. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  NCCB 
strongly  supports  your  amendment  limiting 
expenditures  on  poUtlcal  spot  advertising. 
In  closing,  the  National  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  Broadcasting  thanks  you  for  request- 
ing our  comments  on  your  amendment  to 
the  political  advertising  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  Hovinc. 
Aifxtmuxm  NO.  S40 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  the  approval  of  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORx),  with  the  understanding  and  ap- 
proval of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pkarson),  I  call  up,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  amend- 
ment No.  340,  the  star  print,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Cliair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment  called  up  by  Mr.  Bno 
of  West  Virginia  In  behalf  of  Mr.  Pbak- 
SON.  for  Mr.  Pkarson  and  Mr.  Packwood. 
Mr.  Dokinick,  Bfr.  PROtrrr.  Mr.  BAxn. 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Stsvkns,  Bir.  Gravkl,  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Hatrklo. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Amendment  No.  340  is  as  follows: 
On  page  20,  strike  lines  18  and  19  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  'Commission'  means  the  Fsderal  Elec- 
tions Commission: ". 

Wherever  In  title  III  of  such  bill,  as 
amended  by  amendment  306,  It  appears  strike 


"ComptroUer  General"   and   Insert   In  Ueu 
thereof  "Commission". 

Wherever  In  such  tlUe  "he"  or  "him"  ap- 
pears with  reference  to  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral, strike  such  word  and  Insert  m  Ueu 
thereof  "it". 

On  page  35.  between  lines  10  and  11 
Insert  the  f oUowlng :  * 

'VBOEIAL  ELECTIONS  COKMIBSION 

"Sec.  810.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  FMeral 
Elections  Commission,  which  shaU  be  com- 
posed of  five  members,  not  more  than  three 
of  whom  shaU  be  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical party,  who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  original 
members  shaU  be  appoUited  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  one  for  a  term  of  four  yeara,  one 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  one  for  a  term  of 
eight  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  ten  yeara 
beginning  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  but  their  successors  shall  be  ap- 
pomted  for  terms  of  ten  years  each,  except 
that  any  Individual  chosen  to  flU  a  vacancy 
ShaU  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  member  whom  he  shaU  suc- 
ceed. The  President  shaU  designate  one 
member  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  one  member  to  serve  as  Vice 
Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman  shaU  act  as 
Chairman  in  the  absence  or  dlsabUlty  of 
the  Chairman  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
In  that  office. 

"(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shaU 
not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  aU  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission and  three  members  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shaU  have  an  official 
seal   which  shaU   be   JudlclaUy   noticed. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shaU  at  the  cloee  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  concerning  the  action  it  has 
taken;  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of 
aU  Individuals  in  its  employ  and  the  money 
It  has  disbursed;  and  shaU  make  such  fur- 
ther reports  on  the  matters  within  Its  juris- 
diction and  such  recommendations  tar  fur- 
ther legislation  as  may  appear  desirable. 

"(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  ahaU, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Commis- 
sion, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  but  not  In  excess 
of  $100  per  day,  including  traveltlme;  and 
whUe  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regxilar  olacea  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  Ueu  of  subeistanoe.  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6703  of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code- 

"(f)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  In  or  near  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  It  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or 
all  its  powers  at  any  other  place. 

"(g)  AU  officers,  agenU.  attorneys,  and 
employees  of  the  Commission  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Act 
of  August  2,  1930,  as  amended  (the  Hatch 
Act),  notwithstanding  any  exemption  con- 
tained In  such  section. 

"(h)  Tlie  Commission  shall  appoint  an 
Executive  Director  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  Executive  Director  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  administrative  operations 
of  the  Commission  and  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  delegated  or  assigned 
to  him  from  time  to  time  by  regulations  or 
orders  of  the  Oommlwrton.  However,  the 
Commission  shaU  not  delegate  the  making 
of  regulations  regarding  elections  to  the 
Executive  Director. 

"(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shaU  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  It  is  deemed  necessary  to 
fulfUl  the  duties  of  the  Commlasion  in  ac- 
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conlance    with    the    provisions   of    title    6. 
United  States  Code. 

"(J)  The  Commission  m«y  obtain  the 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Cede. 

"(k)  Section  5316  of  UUe  S.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(131)  Executive  Director,  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission.' 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  Ita  responslbUltlea 
under  this  title,  the  Commission  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  avail  itself  of  the 
assistance,  including  personnel  and  facilities, 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  the  Attorney  General  are  author- 
ized to  make  available  to  the  Commission 
such  personnel,  facilities,  and  other  assist- 
ance, with  or  without  reimbursement,  as 
the  Commission  may  request." 

Renumber  the  following  sections  in  such 
title  accordingly. 

hbr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  the  amendment  No.  340,  Star 
Print,  not  begin  to  run  imtil  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  amendment  will,  therefore,  be 
the  pending  question  when  the  Senate 
returns  to  the  consideration  of  the  im- 
finished  business  on  tomorrow. 
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whatever  time  is  consumed  in  the  oon- 
sideration  of  that  conference  report  not 
be  charged  against  the  time  on  any 
amendment  to  the  unfinished  business 
nor  against  the  time  on  the  unfinished 
business  itself. 

The  PREaXDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  ISx.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
ENROLLED  BILUS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills : 

H.R.  943.  An  act  to  provide  mortgage  pro- 
tection life  insurance  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  who  have  received  grants 
for  q>eclally  adapted  housing; 

HA.  3146.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  and  subdivisions  thereof  In  the  en- 
forcement of  State  and  local  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  within  the  national  forest 
system; 

HJl.  6239.  An  act  to  amend  the  maritime 
lien  provisions  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of 
1920; 

HJl.  9181.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950;  and 

BJl.  9382.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  Independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

til.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  no 
further  time  today  be  charged  against 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  understand  that  one  or  more  Senators 
wish  to  make  statements  before  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  for  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HH. 
9272,  STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE. 
JUDICIARY  APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at 
2  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon,  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily and  that  the  Senate  proceed  at 
that  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  TLB..  9272,  the  bill  mak- 
ing expropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice.  Ccxiunerce.  and  the  Ju- 
diciary.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectioQ,  It  Is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  T^rgtnla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


THE  PAYMENT  OP  DUES  TO  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANI- 
ZATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
we  shall  be  considering  the  conference 
report  on  an  appropriation  bill  which 
cuts  off  the  payment  of  dues  to  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization.  The 
Senate,  Mr.  President,  sent  me  abroad 
as  an  observer  at  their  last  meeting,  in 
May.  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  withhold  those 
dues,  and  indeed  a  regressive  step,  which 
could  lead  the  organization  into  channels 
which  could  be  very  harmful  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  because  it 
could  result  in  dismantling  activities 
and  establishing  others  which  would  be 
very  regressive  in  terms  of  the  employer- 
labor-govemment  aspect  of  the  ILO,  and 
the  effort  to  establish  labor  standards 
which  could  help  us  in  raising  the  labor 
standards  of  the  whole  world  in  terms 
of  economic  competition,  and  also  in 
raising  the  issue  of  collective  and  free 
bargaining  for  their  work  in  the  Com- 
munist countries  which  are  members  of 
the  ILO. 

I  believe  that,  while  I  opposed  the  pre- 
vious cutting  off  of  dues  and  so  voted, 
nonetheless  it  may  have  had  a  good  ef- 
fect in  bringing  the  organization  around 
to  a  better  imderstandlng  of  our  posi- 
tion, but  at  this  point  I  think  the  effect 
will  be  exactly  the  contrary.  This  often 
happens  with  something  that  works  out 
up  to  a  point  and  beyond  that  point  can 


be  very  harmful.  I  think  that  this  Is  the 
situation  here. 

So  on  tomorrow.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
oppose  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
r^X)rt. 

So  that  Senators  overnight  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  into  the  situation 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  my  letter  to  my  coUeagues 
dated  August  2.  together  with  an  analy- 
sis of  the  reasons  why  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  withhold  this  contribution  to  the 
dues,  my  testimony  before  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  on  the  appropriation, 
and  an  editorial  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  22,  1971,  on  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Skmatk, 
Washington,  DJC..  Augu$t  2,  1971 
Dea«  Collkague:  WltlUn  the  next  few  days 
the  Senate  will  be  voUng  on  the  State,  Jus- 
tice. Commerce  Appropriations  Conference 
Report.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl  reject 
this  Report  not  only  because  it  falls  to  in- 
clude the  Ervln  Amendment  relating  to  the 
SACB,  but  also  because  It  faUs  to  Include  any 
funds  for  the  International  tabor  Organiza- 
tion, as  requested  by  the  Administration  and 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

Together  with  many  others,  I  have  been 
very  concerned  about  our  ftOlure  to  pay  our 
dues  to  the  ILO  for  the  last  half  of  1970;  In 
my  testimony  before  the  Senate,  Justice,  aild 
Commerce  Subcommittee  and  my  report  to 
the  Senate  on  June  21,  1971,  a  copy  of  which 
is  enclosed,  I  explained  why  I  believe  it  is  in 
our  national  interest  to  resume  our  dues  pay- 
ments. Briefly,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
significant  improvementa  In  our  relationship 
with  the  ILO  during  the  past  year.  Anti- 
American  propaganda  has  been  sharply  cur- 
tailed at  no  meeUngs;  the  basic  principle  of 
trlpartism  has  been  emphatically  affirmed 
through  the  election  of  an  employer  delegate 
as  the  President  of  the  annual  conference 
and  the  refusal  in  the  ILO  to  consider  struc- 
tural changes  which  would  have  weakened 
trlpartism;  the  issue  of  communist  violations 
of  the  Freedom  of  Association  Convention  has 
been  faced  squarely;  and  in  general  we  have 
been  accorded  more  consideration  and  respect 
within  the  organization. 

While  this  improvement  may  w^  be  in 
part  attributable  to  oui  action  in  withhold- 
ing our  dues  last  ye*^,  I  share  the  view  of 
the  AdmlnlstraUon  and  the  labor  and  em- 
ployer members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  that 
any  further  withholding  of  our  dues  would  be 
extremely  counterproductive  for  us  and  the 
ILO.  Unless  we  resume  payment  of  our  dues, 
permanent  cutbaclcs  in  programs  and  staff 
will  have  to  be  made,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  developing  countries  of  the  world  to 
which  the  ILO  is  extremely  important — fre- 
quently It  is  the  only  source  of  manpower 
training  and  technical  assistance  in  the  labor 
area  for  such  countries.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult of  such  cutbacks  would  be  hostility 
toward  the  U.S.,  and  the  Increase  in  influence 
of  the  communlsta  In  the  ILO. 

Accordingly,  I  hc^e  very  much  that  you 
will  Join  me  in  voting  to  reject  the  pending 
Conference  Report.  Should  you  desire  any 
further  Information,  please  contact  me  or  Mr. 
Eugene  Mitteiman,  extension  52705. 
With  beat  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

What  Wotru)  Be  thx  Conskqxtxncxs  of  a 
Congressional  Decision  To  Affkofsiate 
No  Fonds  for  the  Calendar  Year  1971 
U.S.  Assessed  CoNTRisimoN  to  the  ILO? 

I.  FOB  THE  ILO 

A.    Depletion   of   financial   reserves,   and 
need  to  borrow  at  commercial  rates.  The 
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ILO's  reserves  (Working  Capital  Fund) 
would  be  exhausted  by  the  end  of  1971.  The 
Fund  would  remain  depleted  until  the  VS. 
made  some  payment  of  its  arrears  which,  by 
1/1/72,  wm  come  to  $11,600,749.  It  will  have 
cash  to  pay  its  staff  and  carry  on  its  ac- 
tivities early  in  1972  only  to  the  extent  other 
Member  States  promptly  pay  their  1972 
assessed  contributions.  As  soon  as  cash  re- 
ceived through  early  payment  of  1972  as- 
sessed contributions  is  exhausted,  and  the 
rata  of  continuing  payments  is  below  mini- 
mum monthly  cash  requirements,  the  ILO 
will  have  to  borrow  money  at  commercial 
rates. 

B.  Need  for  deeper  cuts,  probably  crippling 
ILO's  capacity  to  carry  out  its  functions. 
In  view  of  that  financial  outlook,  and  with  no 
financial  reserves  to  fall  back  on,  the  ILO  will 
have  to  make  much  deeper  cuta  In  its  level 
of  activity.  During  the  16  month  period, 
August  1970  through  December  1971,  it  wUl 
have  operated  at  an  expenditure  level  some 
$6.3  million  below  the  budgeted  level.  The 
cuta,  largely  administrative  (except  the  elim- 
ination or  reduction  of  more  than  130  ILO 
budget-financed  technical  assistance  proj- 
ecta)  have  slowed,  but  hopefully  not  per- 
manently damaged,  ILO  programs,  and  Its 
capacity  to  carry  out  its  functions.  The  re- 
quired  deeper  cuts  will  begin  to  cripple  the 
ILO.  It  will  require  significant  dismissal  of 
staff  which,  once  dismissed.  It  would  take  a 
long  time  to  reconstitute. 

C.  The  situation  for  which  the  V.S.  unll 
be  blamed.  In  short.  Its  financial  reserves 
will  be  exhausted;  Its  staff  disintegrating;  Ita 
activities  seriously  reduced  and  more  ex- 
pensive (to  the  extant  borrowing  at  com- 
mercial rates  Is  utilized);  and  the  United 
States,  obviously,  will  be  blamed. 

n.  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A.  Progress  so  far  made.  The  "shock" 
value  of  the  initial  disallowance  of  ap- 
propriations for  half  of  our  1970  assessed 
contribution  established  the  seriousness  of 
our  complalnta  about  recent  developmenta  in 
the  ILO.  That,  and  our  own  more  effective 
tripartite  participation,  has  led  other  mem- 
ber states  and  the  International  Labor  Office 
to  bettar  understand  the  issues  that  are  of 
concern  to  us,  and  to  support  staps  to  im- 
prove the  situation.  Significant  progress  al- 
ready has  been  made  regarding  our  con- 
cerns over  the  objectivity  of  ILO  publica- 
tions, the  "double  standard"  in  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  on  the  Application  of  Con- 
ventions, the  erosion  of  the  automony  of  the 
non-government  groups,  and  the  use  of  the 
ILO  as  a  platform  for  irrelevant  political 
resolutions  and  propaganda. 

B.  Likely  shift  of  attention  to  U.S.  delin- 
quency. The  cumulative  effects  of  further 
withholdings  of  our  25%  assessment,  bow- 
ever,  has  now  reached  the  point  where  our 
delinquency,  rather  than  the  Improve- 
ments we  seek  in  the  ILO's  adherence  to 
Ite  basic  Constitutional  precepte  and  objec- 
tives, will  be  the  focus  of  attention  in  the 
UiO.  The  announced  basis  of  the  Congres- 
sional decision  seems  almost  certain  to  ac- 
complish this.  The  Conferees  (borrowing 
language  from  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  Report)  state  that  they  "have 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  ever  abandon- 
ing our  membership  .  .  .",  but  that  they 
reconunend  that  "no  payment  at  all  [of  our 
assessed  dues)  be  made  at  thU  time  pending 
further  improvement  of  our  position."  This 
clear  poUcy  of  maintaining  membership 
without  qualification,  while  at  the  same  time 
refusing  to  meet  the  financial  obligation  of 
that  membership,  can  be  interpreted  by 
other  member  states  only  as  a  U.S.  detar- 
mlnation  to  cripple  the  ILO.  This,  of  course, 
will  heighten  the  resentment  of  other  mem- 
bers, particularly  among  those  who  have 
supported  us  this  past  year. 

C.  ImplieatiOTU  for  U.S.  posture  in  VN  sys- 


tem. Such  a  clear  statement  of  our  willful 
disregard  of  otir  International  commitment 
will  encourage  others  to  ignore,  in  and  out- 
side the  ILO,  customary  standards  of  inter- 
national conduct.  It  will  make  a  mockery  of 
our  continuing  Insistence  that  the  USSR  and 
France  i>ay  their  assessed  contributions  to 
the  UN  in  full. 

D.  Possible  counterproductive  conse- 
quences. The  resentment  over  the  evident 
intention  of  the  U.S.  to  "do  the  ILO  In" 
rather  than  to  get  out  will  likely: 

1.  weaken  the  support  so-far  generated  on 
the  issues  of  concern  to  us  In  the  ILO; 

2.  Jeopardlise  Improvement  so-far  achieved; 
and 

3.  Improve  the  chances  of  the  election,  by 
the  Oovemlng  Body,  of  a  Russian  as  Ita 
Chairman  in  June  1972. 

TESTtMONT  BY  SEN.ITOB  JAVITS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  in  support  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's appropriation  request  for  $ll.6-mU- 
lion  to  enable  us  to  meet  our  current  and 
past  dues  obligation  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization. 

Pursuant  to  my  appointment  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  observer,  I  attended  the  opening  of 
the  recently  concluded  56th  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  HiO  this  June.  During  my  stay 
In  Geneva  I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  tripartite  members  of  the  American  dele- 
gation, as  well  as  the  Dlrect(M--Oeneral  of  the 
ILO,  Wilfred  Jenks.  At  these  meetings  I  was 
able  to  explore  In  depth  the  problems  which 
have  arisen  for  us  within  the  ILO  in  recent 
years,  and  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  resolving  them. 

"Hie  American  delegation — government, 
labor,  and  employer  delegates — were  unani- 
mous in  the  view  that  any  further  withhold- 
ing of  our  funds  from  the  ILO  would  be  ex- 
tremely counterproductive  from  our  point  of 
view. 

They  made  It  clear  that  as  a  result  of  o\ir 
action  in  withholding  our  dues  payments  for 
the  last  half  of  1971  we  have  now  reached 
a  critical  stage  with  respect  to  our  relation- 
ship with  the  ILO;  and  that  continued  fail- 
ure to  appropriate  funds  to  pay  our  dues  will 
have  the  most  serious  ramifications  for  the 
ILO  and  our  ability  to  function  as  a  member 
of  the  organization. 

I  share  that  view  and  on  June  21,  1971, 
I  filed  with  the  Senate  a  full  report  on  the 
ILO  which  analyzes  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  within  the  organization  for  us,  the 
improvementa  which  have  been  made  in  re- 
sponse to  our  complalnta,  and  the  reasons 
why  I  believe  we  should  pay  our  dues  and 
not  withdraw  from  the  organization.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my  re- 
port be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

In  my  report,  I  point  out  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  compeUlng  reasons  why  we  should 
now  appropriate  the  funds  to  enable  us  to 
pay  our  dues  obligations  to  the  ILO. 

To  summarize  the  reasons  for  paying  our 
dues: 

First,  we  have  a  binding  International  ob- 
ligation to  pay  our  dues.  We  have  long  criti- 
cized the  failure  of  communist  nations  to 
pay  their  U.N.  assessments,  and  have  gone 
to  the  point  of  pressing  the  matter  before 
the  World  Court  of  Justice.  Our  cavalier  dis- 
regard for  our  financial  obligations  to  the 
ILO  Is  not  only  demeaning  to  us  as  a  great 
nation,  but  also  undercuta  our  stand  In  the 
U.N.  with  respect  to  communist  failures  to 
pay  assessments.  Our  sincerity  and  credi- 
bility on  this  issue  has  already  been  sub- 
stantially impaired  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
because  of  this  ILO  situation. 

Second,  during  the  past  year  a  number  of 
developmenta  have  occurred  within  the  ILO 
which  signify  great  Improvement  of  the  ILO 
from  our  point  of  view.  These  encouraging 
developmenta  have  already  been  brought  to 


the  attention  of  this  Subcommittee  In  the 
testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  de 
Palma.  They  Include: 

(1)  A  marked  Increase  in  he  anti -Ameri- 
can polemics  in  various  ILO  conferences; 

(2)  Better  control  of  the  content  of  ILO 
publications  to  screen  out  communist  propa- 
ganda; 

(3)  The  willingness  of  the  Conference 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  Association  to  face 
squarely  the  question  of  violation  of  the  im- 
portant Freedom  of  Association  convention 
In  Czechoslovakia  and  the  U.S5Jt.; 

(4)  The  resistance  to  structural  changes 
demanded  by  the  communlsta  to  overcome 
the  refusal  of  worker  and  employer  delegates 
to  recognize  as  such  their  communist  coun- 
terparta,  and; 

(6)  The  election  of  an  employer  represent- 
ative as  the  President  of  the  recently-con- 
cluded annual  conference  over  the  objections 
of  the  communists. 

It  may  well  be  that  these  encouraging  de- 
velopmenta within  the  ILO  are  attributable 
to  our  withholding  of  our  dues  for  the  last 
half  of  fiscal  year  1971.  Although  I  opposed 
this  action  last  year  because  I  considered  it 
to  be  a  violation  of  our  international  obliga- 
tion and  a  bad  precedent,  certainly  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  withholding  of  our  dues 
last  year  had  a  great  "shock"  value  within 
the  nX),  with  the  result  that  our  complalnta 
were  taken  more  seriously  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  and  by  the  member  coun- 
tries In  the  ILO.  Orantlng  this  shock  value, 
however,  it  does  not  follow,  as  was  argued 
m  the  other  body,  that  we  should  continue, 
to  withhold  our  dues  payment  in  the  hopes 
of  seeking  further  Improvement.  For,  I  be- 
lieve continuance  of  this  practice  will  be 
highly  prejudicial  to  us  and  to  the  ILO. 

Our  dues  ($7.9  million)  represent  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  ILO  budget.  Our  failure  to 
pay  the  last  half  of  our  1971  dues  has  neces- 
sitated some  administrative  belt-tightening 
and  the  use  of  reserves,  but  up  to  now  no 
permanent  cutbacks  in  staff  or  in  operations 
have  Ijeen  necessary.  However,  continued 
withholding  of  our  dues  will  necessitate  per- 
manent cutbacks  in  staff  and  In  operations, 
commencing  this  fall.  The  result  of  such 
cutbacks  would  be  a  legacy  of  bitterness  to- 
ward the  V£.  within  the  ILO  and,  equally 
Important,  among  the  countries  of  the  de- 
veloping world  which  depend  upon  the  ILO 
for  technical  assistance  and  manpower 
projecta. 

Thus,  there  would  be  a  further  weakening 
of  the  field  structure  on  which  the  future 
of  the  whole  operational  program  of  the 
Organization  was  dependent. 

This,  together  with  the  drastic  cute  In 
regular  budget  technical  cooperation  already 
In  force,  and  the  serious  weakness  of  tech- 
nical departmente  that  will  be  caused  by  the 
reductions,  would  seriously  reduce  the  ILO's 
future  technical  cooperation  work  at  a  time 
when  new  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram approaches  to  progranunlng  require  a 
competent  mobile  ILO  presence  in  the  field 
more  than  ever;  In  many  areas  there  would 
simply  not  be  the  people,  the  expertise,  and 
the  travel  facilities  to  develop  new  projects 
and  to  complete  successfully  those  already 
started. 

Tbe  World  Employment  Program  will  be 
further  affected;  the  Jobs  and  Skills  Program 
for  Africa,  already  seriously  delayed  as  a  re- 
sult of  measures  taken  hitherto,  could  not 
start;  the  research  program,  which  was  Im- 
portant to  ensure  the  vitality  of  policy  and 
relevance  of  action  In  this  essential  field, 
would  be  further  reduced. 

Further  postponementa  of  meetings  would 
become  necessary. 

There  would  be  consequent  weakening  of 
personnel  and  financial  management. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  terminate  the  ap- 
polntmenta  of  a  further  number  of  Profes- 
sional and  General   Service  officials  whooe 
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■kllU  and  experience  would.  In  all  likelihood, 
be  permanently  loet  to  the  Organization. 

As  I  have  explained  in  my  report  to  tbe 
Senate,  the  work  of  the  ILO  la  extremely 
imp<»tant  in  helping  the  developing  coun- 
trlea  of  the  world  cope  with  the  Inevitable 
strains  and  tensions  of  Industrialization.  The 
tripartite  system  on  which  the  ILO  la  prem- 
ised, and  upon  which  its  projects  are  based. 
Is  fundamentally  consistent  with  Western 
democratic  Ideals  and  Irreconclllable  with 
totalitarianism  of  the  left  or  the  right.  It 
Is  thus  to  our  benefit — not  the  communiata' — 
to  have  the  HjO  continue  as  a  strong,  viable 
organlHktlon. 

No  other  organization  offers  us  a  format 
in  which  we  can  challenge  ao  directly  the 
myths  about  freedom  within  commvinist 
countries  frequently  propagated  by  the  com- 
munists. The  program  of  multilaiteral  aid 
and  aeelstance  offered  by  the  ILO  is  cer- 
tainly superior  to  any  system  of  bilateral  aid 
which  co\ild  be  devised  as  a  substitute  for 
It  in  case  we  were  to  withdraw  from  the  ILO. 
The  standards  developed  by  the  ILO  in 
various  fields  through  Conventions  and 
Recommendations  on  subjects  such  as  social 
itecurlty  and  occupational  health  and  safety 
have  had  considerable  effect  on  legislation 
enacted  by  both  developed  and  developing 
countries  throughout  the  world  and  could 
be  of  benefit  in  helping  to  establish  princi- 
ples of  fair  international  competition  as 
the  basis  for  resolving  some  of  the  dlfficiilt 
trade  problems  which  have  arisen  for  the 
UJ3.  and  other  countries  recently.  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  in  the  latter  connection,  that 
the  Direotor-Oeneral,  in  his  cloelng  address 
to  the  6<tth  annual  conference,  pledged  to 
initiate  discussions  in  the  field  of  trade 
problems  with  the  other  international  agen- 
cies directly  concerned  such  as  OATT  and 
UNCTTAD. 

ITnder  these  circumstances,  even  aasiun- 
Ing — which  I  do  not — the  propriety  of  with- 
holding oiir  dues  as  a  tactical  move  to  im- 
prove oiir  position  in  the  ILO,  it  is  apparent 
that  any  further  withholding  of  our  dues 
would  not  work  to  ovu  advantage.  In  that 
connection,  I  note  further  that  it  is  ap- 
parently the  position  of  the  House  Ckimmlt- 
tee  that  we  should  remain  in  arrears  In  our 
dues  until  the  last  possible  moment  before 
we  lose  our  voting  rights  iinder  the  ILO 
Constitution  and  then  pay  only  enough  of 
our  debt  to  preserve  our  right  to  vote.  Such 
a  tactic  is  not  only  morally  and  legally  In- 
defenslUe,  but  it  also  would  be  counter- 
productive. I  cannot  envisage  a  policy  which 
would  be  better  calculated  to  tiun  the  Intw- 
n*tlonal  Labor  Ofllce  and  the  delegates  of 
other  countries  so  much  against  us. 

We  are,  thankfully,  past  the  stage  where 
crude  international  conduct  of  this  kind  can 
be  expected  to  work,  nor  can  we  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  "rule  or  ruin"  attitude  toward 
international  organizations  Just  because  we 
pay  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost. 

Our  pcdicy  toward  the  ILO,  as  toward  other 
International  organiutions,  must  be  to  fight 
aggressively  and  effectively  wlthm  the  or- 
ganisation for  what  we  believe  to  be  right; 
not  to  act  like  a  spoiled  child.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  expect  to  virin  all  the  time;  com- 
promises will  be  necessary  and  reverses  may 
have  to  be  accepted.  But  I  am  oonfldenit  that 
with  the  proper  amount  of  commitment  we 
shall  more  than  hold  our  own  in  the  ILO  and 
that  it  will  be  meet  worthwhile  for  ua.  As 
I  have  pointed  out  in  my  r^>ort,  it  be«tfs 
emphasis  In  this  connection  that  many  of  our 
problems  with  the  ILO  actually  stem  from 
our  own  failure  to  devote  sufflolent  time, 
energy  and  resources  to  the  ILO.  a  faUure 
which  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. Thia  year  we  did  tak^  the 
ILO  seriously,  and  the  resulting  Improvt- 
ments,  which  I  have  summarliied  above,  speak 
for  aeUvlsm. 

Wnally,  there  is  one  point  which  was  raised 
in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 


on  the  ILO  appropriation  which  was  not 
covered  in  my  report.  It  concerns  the  con- 
str\ictlon  of  a  new  headquarters  building 
tor  the  ILO,  at  a  coat  of  approxlnaately  $30- 
mlllion.  It  was  argued  in  the  House  that  the 
Congress  had  not  received  any  previous  notice 
of  the  decision  to  construct  a  new  ILO  head- 
quarters buUdlng  at  a  substantial  coat  to 
us. 

It  may  well  be  that  no  ofllcial  notice  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  or  the  House  or 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees,  of  the 
decision  to  erect  the  new  headquarters  build- 
ing. It  should  be  made  clear  on  the  record, 
however,  that  American  representatives  did 
participate  fully  in  the  decisions  of  the  Gov- 
erning Body  and  the  ILO  Annual  Conference 
Sessions  authorizing  the  new  building.  In 
that  connection,  I  ask  that  a  memorandum 
concerning  the  decision  to  erect  the  new  ILO 
building  showing  UB.  partldpaUon  in  the 
decision,  be  printed  in  the  record. 

I  owtalnly  share  the  view  that  Congress 
otight  to  be  informed  of  decisions  within 
International  organlxatlons  entailing  long- 
term  commitments  in  U.S.  funds.  This  should 
be  the  responslbUity  of  the  State  Department 
as  a  general  matter— it  is  a  problem  which 
involves  all  international  organizations  of 
which  we  are  members,  not  Just  the  ILO.  But 
the  failure  of  the  State  Department  to  notify 
Congress  concerning  the  new  ILO  building, 
^  particular,  is  no  reason  for  us  to  go  back 
on  our  obUgations  to  the  ILO,  which  had 
every  right  to  rely  on  the  good  faith  and 
authority  of  those  American  representatives 
who  participated  In  the  decision  authorizinK 
the  new  building. 

To  sununarlze:  Our  delegation  to  the  ILO 
is  unanimously  of  the  view  that  we  ought  to 
pay  our  dues  to  the  ILO  and  there  is  no  legal, 
moral  or  tactical  Justification  for  us  to  con- 
tinue to  withhold  them.  We  wUl  not  succeed 
in  bludgeoning  the  ILO  into  submission 
through  withholding  our  dues;  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  more  lUely  result  will  be  to  create 
a  permanent  legacy  o*  bitterness  towards  ua. 
Jeopardizing  our  future  effectiveness  within 
the  organization— and  the  effeetivenen  of 
the  Organization. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Committee  will  rec- 
ognize the  futility  of  the  course  choeen  by 
the  House  from  the  standpoint  of  our  long- 
term  Interest  in  a  strong,  viable  ILO  and 
will  restore  the  funds  to  enable  us  to  pay  our 
dues. 

RlGHTTNO   A    BLUNDZK    ON    ILO 

The  Senate  has  acted  to  undo  the  mistake 
Congress  made  last  year  in  cutting  off  pay- 
ments to  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. It  has  voted  to  restore  the  fuU  26  per 
cent  contribution  this  country  normally 
makes  to  the  I.L.O.  budget — a  contribution 
that  was  withheld  primarily  because  of  the 
pique  of  Oeorge  Meany  and  the  AJ.L.-CJ.O. 
over  the  designation  of  a  Russian  as  one  of 
the  IX.O."8  five  assistant  directors. 

Senator  John  L.  McClellan  of  Arkansas, 
whose  Appropriations  Subcommittee  helped 
engineer  the  original  cutoff,  played  a  primary 
role  in  getting  the  Senate  back  on  the  right 
coiirse.  The  only  real  obstacle  left  is  the  con- 
tinued obstinacy  of  Rep.  John  J.  Rooney  of 
Brooklyn,  Mr.  McClellan's  opposite  number 
m  the  Hoxise.  Even  Mr.  Meany  has  now  re- 
corded  his  belief  that  the  United  States 
should  abandon  the  detour  he  did  so  much 
to  start  it  on. 

The  proceedings  of  the  IX.O.'s  annual  con- 
ference in  Geneva  last  month,  as  reported 
to  the  Senate  subcommittee  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Samuel  De  Palma,  removed 
the  slightest  basis  for  doubt  that  thU  coun- 
try's best  interest  will  be  served  by  partici- 
pating actively  In  the  affairs  of  the  world 
labor  organization,  instead  of  siilking  in 
self-imposed  isolation  and  using  dues-money 
as  a  diplomatic  bludgeon.  Surely  the  House 
will  not  let  the  stubbornness  of  one  tw«n 
prevent  it  from  recognizing  that  truth. 


August  2,  1971 


THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  yes- 
terday's issue  of  "Parade."  the  IntelU- 
gence  Report  secUon.  edited  by  Lloyd 
Shearer,  states  that  some  2  years  ago 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee requested  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense the  now  celebrated  Pentagon  pa- 
pers. AccoixUng  to  the  report,  the  request 
was  renewed  on  January  19,  1970 
,„AsJ  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  on  July 
30.  the  Senate  Foreign  Rdatlons  Com- 
mittee received  a  copy  of  the  papers 
from  Daniel  Ellsberg  at  about  this  time 
One  wonders  why  the  committee  re- 
quited the  papers  from  the  Secretary 
°£  I^'ense  if  it  already  had  a  copy  of 
them  The  Intelligence  Report  did  not 
say  whether  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
ever  notified  that  the  committee  had 
copies  of  the  papers. 

*J^  2°*°^  ^  "***«  *"  ™y  statement 
to  the  Senate  on  July  30  Is  one  which 
we  may  hope  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  wlU  clarify  for  the  Senate 
Perhaps  the  Intelligence  Report  wUl  be 
helpful,  too. 


QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  what  I  hope  will  be  the 
final  quorum  call  of  the  day 

^^^^^^^  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

^e    assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


^^^SJP^  PERIOD  FOR   TRANS- 
AC^TIOW    OF    ROUTINE    MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  and  that 
the  period  for  morning  business  not  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow,  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business.  Calendar 
Order  No.  223,  S.  382. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Bfr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  »ir.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  ajn. 
Immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transactlcm  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes,  the  period  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business  on  tomorrow,  the  Chair  will  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, Calendar  No.  223,  S.  382,  the  so- 
called  Federal  elections  campaign  bill, 
and  debate  will  resume  thereon,  under 
the  time  agreement.  The  pending  ques- 
tion will  be  the  amendment  No.  340,  the 
star  print,  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pkarson)  .  Time  thereon,  under  the 
agreement,  will  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided. 

At  2  pjn.  tomorrow,  imder  the  order 
previously  entered,  the  Senate  will  pro- 


ceed to  take  up  the  cmiference  report  on 
the  State-Justlce-C(«nmerce  appropria- 
tion bill,  without  time  b^ng  charged 
against  the  time  on  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. Upon  disposing  of  that  conference 
report,  the  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  Federal  electioii  campcdgn 
bill,  S.  382. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  roll- 
call  votes  tomorrow,  certainly  one  or 
more  on  the  State-Justice-C(»nmerce 
«>proprlatlons  bill  conference  report; 
and  votes  can  be  expected  throughout 
the  day  on  amendments  to  S.  382,  the 
unfinished  business  as  well  as  to  tabling 
motions,  which  can  be  offered  at  any 
time. 

So,  a  busy  day  Is  in  the  offlng.  Of 
course,  the  Senate  has  already  been  put 
on  notice  that  the  Senate  will  have  busy 
days  and  votes  during  Wednesday. 
Thursday,  and  Friday  of  tills  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  54  minutes  pjn.)  the  S^iate 
adjourned  untU  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
August  3, 1971,  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  August  2, 1971 : 

AOKNCT   FOB   InTESNATIONAI.   DKVKLOPICXMT 

James  F.  Campbell,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  vice  Lane 
Dwlnell.  resigned. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJ5.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  good  to  aU:  And  His  tender 
mercies  are  over  aU  His  toorXu. — Psalms 
145:  9. 

Almighty  Father,  whose  light  never 
fades  and  whose  love  never  fails,  make 
us  aware  of  Thy  presence  as  we  live 
through  the  remaining  hours  of  this  day. 
Keep  us  faithful  to  Thee,  considerate  of 
one  another  and  loyal  to  the  royal  with- 
in ourselves. 

Give  us  the  will  to  do  our  work  well 
and  the  readiness  to  accept  our  share  of 
responsibilities  with  eagerness  and  en- 
thusiam.  When  doubts  come,  steady  our 
faith;  when  temptations  arise,  strength- 
en our  resistance;  when  failure  is  our 
lot,  give  us  the  courage  to  try  again. 
Lead  us  and  our  Nation  with  the  light 
of  truth  and  guide  us  In  the  ways  of 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  of  men  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2317.  An  act  to  extend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2  to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 


HJl.  9388.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Hie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HH.  10090.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  devel- 
opment, including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonne- 
vUle  Power  Administration  and  other  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Conmilsslon.  the 
Federal  Power  Conunlssion.  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  related  independent  agencies 
and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJR.  10090)  entitled: 

"An  act  making  appropriations  for  public 
works  for  water  and  power  development,  in- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  BonnevlUe 
Power  Administration  and  other  power  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
related  independent  agencies  and  commis- 
sions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  a{^>olnts  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Ellsndks,  Mr.  McCi.bu.am,  Mr. 
Macnttson,  Mr.  Bibuc,  Mr.  Pastokb,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Totwo,  Mr.  Hbttbka,  Mrs.  Skitb. 
and  Mr.  Aixott  to  l)e  the  conferees  on  the' 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  24.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
certain  Investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

S.  123.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  operation  of  the 
Kortes  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
Wyoming,  for  fishery  conservation; 

S.  1026.  An  act  to  amend  the  SmaU  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of   1966.  as  amended; 


S.  1257.  An  act  to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1972  to  carry  out  the 
metric  system  study;  and 

S.  1483.  An  act  to  fiuther  provide  for  the 
farmer-owned  cooperative  system  of  ".■'f«"g 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences,  and 
to  associations  and  other  entities  upon 
which  farming  operations  are  dependent,  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  and  flexible  flow  of 
money  into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernlae 
and  consolidate  existing  farm  credit  law  to 
meet  current  and  future  rural  credit  needs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


LEGrSLATTVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  remind  Members  that  the  Private 
Calendar  will  be  called  tomorrow. 

It  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
announcement  of  the  program. 


THE    EFFORT    TO    MAKE    THE 
CHINESE  REDS  RESPECTTABLE 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)  

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  drive  to 
make  the  (Chinese  Reds  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  public  is  underway. 
For  instance,  a  recent  article  on  United 
States-China  relations  left  the  inference 
that  the  United  States  lost  its  chance 
in  1945  to  reach  an  understanding  with 
Mao  and  Chou.  At  that  time  they  were 
seeking  UjS.  support  for  their  revolution. 
There  Is  nothing  startling  about  this.  The 
United  States  is  not  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
porting revolutionaries  who  seek  to  over- 
throw governments  friendly  to  our  coim- 
try.  The  fact  is  the  United  States  leaned 
over  backward  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 
a  nu>proachement  between  CThiang  Kai- 
shek's  Nationalist  government  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Communist  revolution. 
Some  of  our  top  statesmen,  including 
Gen.  George  Marshall,  were  dispatched 
to  China  in  an  effort  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise by  which  both  groups  could  co- 
operate in  a  coalition  govrenment  for 
China.  This  failed,  largely  because  the 
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Reds  saw  an  opportunity  to  take  over 
China  In  Its  oitirety. 

Let  us  not  start  rewriting  history  to  ac- 
commodate communism. 
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WORST  SINCE  1893? 

(BIT.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remaiits 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  face  the 
worst  trade  deficit  since  1893 — 78  years 
ago  during  the  panic  of  that  year.  In  the 
second    quarter    of    1971    our    imports 
exceeded  total  value  of  exports  by  $803 
million,  the  worst  for  any  quarter  in  25 
years.    Should    this    continue    through 
1971.  we  could  have  a  trade  deficit  of 
$2.5  billion.  A  large  part  of  this  appalling 
trade  deficit  is  due  to  the  increasingly 
huge  volume  of  low-wage  textile  im- 
ports.   The    situation    is    critical.    The 
textile  industry  and  Its  2.4  million  em- 
ployees are  threatened  with  ruin.  We  are 
in  a  textile  depression.  The  worst  kind 
of  depression,  with  Inflation,  declining 
employment,  and  a  curtaDed  workweek 
all  at  the  same  time.  We  cannot  stay  In 
the  textile  business  by  importing  more 
and  more  cheap,  low-wage  textile  im- 
ports. No  retail  store  can  exist  by  buy- 
ing more  than  it  sells.  No  wholesale  firm 
can  stay  in  business  by  buying  more  than 
It  sells.  The  United  States  cannot  stay  in 
business  by  buying  more  than  it  sells. 
The  United  States  cannot  stay  In  busi- 
ness by  Importing  more  than  it  exports. 
We  must  act  now.  The  President  has  the 
power  to  limit  excessive  textile  imports 
under  the  national  security  clause  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  Again  I  urge  the 
President  to  take  this  action  and  nego- 
tiate meaningful  govemment-to-govem- 
ment     agreements     limiting     imports. 
Should  the  President  fail  to  act  forth- 
rlghtly  now  to  save  the  textile  industry 
and  the  Jobs  of  2.4  million  employees, 
Congress  must  pass  the  fair  trade  bill 
Introduced  by  Chairman  Mn,Ls  on  Jan- 
uary 22.  The  hour  is  late;  we  are  facing 
disaster. 


SETTLEMENT  OP  RAILWAY  STRIKE 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  annoimced  less  than  an  hour  ago 
that  the  railway  strike  had  been  setUed. 
To  thousands  of  my  constituents,  this 
announcement  comes  at  the  absolute 
last  possible  moment  to  save  them  from 
economic  catastrophe.  All  along  the 
Union  Pacific  line,  through  Washington 
and  Oregon,  agricultural  products  such 
as  fresh  potatoes  and  wheat  are  choking 
warehouses,  being  stored  in  the  open, 
and  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  being  left 
undug  after  they  have  received  the  final 
spray  treatment  to  kill  the  vines.  Tem- 
peratures have  been  exceeding  llO  de- 
grees and  desperate  farmers  have  been 
watching  their  life's  work  and  their  en- 
tire assets  brtng  destroyed  before  their 
eyes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  these  men 
share  my  gratitude  for  the  solution  of 
the  railway  strike  and  for  the  statesman- 


ship that  most  have  been  involved  in 
reaching  a  settlemept  between  railway 
labor  and  management. 

Now  we  ask  only  one  thing,  that  serv- 
ice be  restored  with  all  possible  speed. 
that  no  delays  be  allowed,  and  that  these 
perishable  crops  be  moved  Immediately 
so  that  our  agricultiutil  community  will 
not  suffer  any  more  than  it  already  has. 
I.  In  turn,  will  pledge  my  sumwrt  to  con- 
structive legislation  which  will  serve 
railway  management  and  labor  to  the 
end  that  we  may  have  efficient  opera- 
tion, good  working  conditions,  good  pay, 
and  a  harmonious  atmosphere  within 
the  railway  community,  and  the  Nation 
need  never  again  be  faced  with  this  sort 
of  damaging  and  traumatic  experience. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER,  lliis  Is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


AUTHORIZINO  DISPOSAL  OP  INDUS- 
TRIAL DIAMOND  CRUSHING  BORT 
FROM  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 
AND  THE  SUPPLEli«ENTAL  STOCK- 
PILE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  751)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  industrial  dia- 
mond criishing  bort  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  my  friend  the  chairman  of  the  objec- 
tors committee  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  or  indeed  of  my  friend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Stockpiles 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
about  this  particular  bill  which  has  been 
called  on  the  Consent  Calendar,  and  ask 
general  Inquiries  including  the  other  23 
bills  listed  on  today's  Consent  Calendar. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  backgroimd  to  this  I 
will  say  that  all  bills  come  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  on  which 
I  also  happen  to  serve,  and  therefore  I 
heard  them  reviewed  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

My  first  question  would  be:  Are  all  the 
24  bills  unanimous  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Committee  on  Armed 
Services? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  answer  is  in  the 
afllrmatlve;  they  are. 

Mr.  HALL.  My  second  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  be  whether  or  not  the 
committees  in  their  acUon  held  hearings 
and  satisfied  themselves  by  all  the 
means  available  to  that  distinguished 
subcommittee— that  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  had  not  excessively 
declared  surplus  those  things  and  mate- 
rtels  which  we  might  need  for  prosecut- 
ing the  defense  or  the  United  States.  In 
at  least  the  two  stockpiles  controlled  by 
the  Oomgreas. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Of  course,  this  is  a 
matter  of  Judgment.  The  committee  did 
hold  extensive  and  lengthy  hearings  and 


Interrogated  various  witnesses  before  us, 
including  people  in  industry  and  the 
general  pubUc,  at  great  length  in  the 
direction  the  gentleman  has  inquired 
about.  The  Judgment  has  been  made  by 
all  those  in  authority  in  the  executive 
branch  that  there  is  in  fact  this  surplus. 
I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  and 
the  House  that  the  bills  before  us  which 
legally  determine  amounts  of  stockpiles 
in  excess  of  the  military  needs  of  our 
country  have  been  passed  upon  by  the 
authorities  who  are  responsible  under 
our  laws  to  determine  what  in  fact  is 
surplus  to  our  stockpile  defense  needs. 
These  bills  have  been  the  subject  of  in- 
tensive study  by  these  authorities  and 
they  have  come  to  unanimous  conclu- 
sion that  the  materials  which  are  in- 
volved in  this  bUl  and  the  other  bills 
which  will  be  before  us  today  from  the 
stockpile  are  excess  to  the  defense  stock- 
pile needs  of  our  country. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  his  answer.  Having  served  on  this 
subconunittee  for  6  years  in  the  past 
and  knowing  the  gentleman.  I  think  this 
is  entirely  adequate. 

My  final  question  would  be  this:  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
subcommittee  in  its  judgment  and  wis- 
dom has  determined  that  such  materials, 
having  been  determined  to  be  surplus  to 
our  stockpile  requirements,  would  be  put 
on  the  market  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  in  the  usual  maimer  that 
has,  in  my  Judgment  in  the  last  f3w 
years,  failed  to  upset  the  market  price 
or  to  establish  an  "upset  price"  that  the 
market  and  Industry  and  manufacturing 
could  use  while  not  damaging  the  stock- 
pile reserve.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  all  of  those  careful  pre- 
ventions against  abuse  of  private  in- 
dustry are  in  the  statutes  and  are  car- 
ried out  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration; all  of  those  procediu%s  will 
be  taken  Into  accoimt  in  regard  to  these 
bUls. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  now  wish  to  yield  to  my  colleague  on 
the  minority  objectors  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Johnson)  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  continue  the 
Interrogation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  and  the  only  oije  of  the  Items 
that  I  have  any  question  about,  and 
I  will  not  really  question  it,  but  I  think 
something  should  be  put  in  the  Record 
about  it.  is  this:  I  come  from  a  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  where  we  tan 
leather.  The  tanning  Industry  helps  to 
make  my  area.  When  World  War  II 
descended  upon  us.  we  were  pretty  wor- 
ried about  where  we  were  going  to  get 
tanning  extracts  so  that  we  could  tan 
leather  to  make  shoes  for  our  soldiers. 
I  notice  that  these  tanning  extracts  come 
from  Italy.  France,  Argentina.  Paraguay. 
Brazil,  and  Mozambique.  My  question  is 
are  you  people  satisfied  that  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency  in  this  regard,  such  as 
we  faced  In  World  War  n,  that  we  will 
have  enough  tanning  extracts  which 
become  very  vitally  necessary  to  our 
Armed  Forces  in  the  event  that  we  should 
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run  into  another  major  conflict?  In  other 
words,  are  we  in  good  shape  on  tanning 
extracts? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  were  assured  at  the 
hearings  that  we  are  In  good  shape  with 
regard  to  these  extracts  and  have  an 
ample  supply  in  case  of  war. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
colloquy  and  in  view  of  the  unanimity 
in  the  committee  and  in  order  to  expe- 
dite the  business  of  the  House,  which  I 
consider  to  be  a  prime  function  of  the 
duly  elected  objectors,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  24  bills  be  considered 
en  bloc  and  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  passed  by  the  House 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  most  cer- 
tainly I  shaU  not  object,  because  I  think 
this  is  an  orderly  process  for  the  House. 
These  bills  have  all  been  explained,  be- 
cause in  the  explaining  of  one.  the  same 
explanation  appUes  to  the  others  except 
for  the  material  Involved.  As  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  welfare  of  many 
of  the  producers  of  the  products  involved 
at  least  the  minerals,  metals,  and  other 
items  that  are  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion, I  want  to  say  that  we  are  satisfied 
that  they  can  be  considered  en  bloc  and 
in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  House  we 
should  do  so. 

With  that  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida  a 
question.  In  reading  through  these  bills. 
I  could  not  find  in  a  single  instance  any 
statement  as  to  the  requirement  for 
stockpiling  in  this  country. 

In  other  words,  there  was  no  state- 
ment to  be  found  telUng  us  the  total 
need.  It  is  hard  to  know  whether  there 
should  be  any  disposal  and  if  so  by  what 
amount  without  having  some  knowledge 
of  the  stockpile  requirement.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  it  without  disclosing  informa- 
tion detrimental  to  the  security  of  this 
country.  I  would  hope  that  in  the  future 
the  committee  would  give  us  some  idea 
as  to  what  the  stockpile  requirements 
are. 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Florida  give 
me  any  enlightenment  on  that  subject' 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  I  can  give  the 
gentleman  some  enlightenment  and  some 
prognosis  as  to  what  the  committee  is 
likely  to  do  in  the  future.  I  anticipate 
that  either  during  the  course  of  this 
calendar  year  or  before  next  year  is  out 
that  rather  extensive  hearings  will  be 
gone  Into  to  see  whether  or  not  all  of 
the  legislative  criteria  are  precise  as 
they  should  be  in  this  field,  and  in  that 
direction  we  will  imdoubtedly  come  up 
with  some  concrete  information  that  will 
be  of  Interest  to  the  gentieman  from 
Iowa  along  the  line  of  this  Inquiry. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  the  stockpile  is  based  upon 
the  idea  of  a  3 -year  war.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  degree  of  con  lecture  about  this.  No 
one  really  knows  that  a  war  that  we  are 
going  to  be  in  is  going  to  last  3  years  or 
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3>/4  years  or  5  years  or  10  years.  This  Is 
a  calculated  guess  by  the  experienced 
military  minds  devoted  to  the  subject. 

Then,  there  are  other  types  of  con- 
jecture involved.  For  Instance,  we  have 
some  commodities  which  we  do  not  pro- 
duce at  all  in  this  country  and  in  which 
have  no  potentiaUty  for  production.  So, 
we  are  totally  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  for  those  commodities. 

I  may  state  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  the  State  Department 
has  to  have  an  input  into  this,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  countries  we  are  get- 
ting this  material  from  are  friendly  or 
are  likely  to  be  friendly  to  us  if  we  have 
a  war.  That  takes  a  good  deal  of  crystal 
ball  gazing.  But  there  are  some  things 
that  are  fairly  sure  and  fairly  certain 
and  in  that  connection  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  is  given  certain 
responsibilities  in  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
in  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
After  careful  consideration,  they  finally 
come  out  with  a  decision  that  there  is 
so  much  surplus  of  a  certain  commodity; 
and  then  they  come  out  with  a  decision 
that  there  is  such  surplus  which  can  be 
disposed  of,  still  protecting  the  national 
interests,  of  the  United  States  and  not 
affecting  adversely  the  businesses  of  the 
county  should  this  surplus  be  put  on  the 
market. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentieman 
from  Florida  can  imderstand  that  those 
members,  especially  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  have  difficulty  in  trying 
to  reach  a  decision,  not  knowing 
what  the  requirements  of  the  stockpile 
may  be  and  then  being  called  on  to  ap- 
prove legislation  for  proposed  sales  from 
the  stockpile. 

If  we  might  have  some  idea  as  to  what 
is  necessary  to  the  stockpile  and  then 
the  information  as  to  disposals  from  the 
various  stockpiles,  it  would  be  most  help- 
ful. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  statement  of  the  stock- 
pile policy  division  of  the  Office  of  the 
Etoergency  Preparedness,  dated  July  21. 
1971.  which  analyzes  the  stockpile  objec- 
tives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  "to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  document  follows: 

Stockftle  Objxctttx  Calcclations 


The  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials are  designed  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  costly  and  dangerous  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  sources  of  supply  in  a  pe- 
riod of  national  emergency.  As  technological 
and  economic  factors  change  worldwide,  the 
quantities  of  materials  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose also  change.  To  assure  that  the  stock- 
pile contains  the  correct  quantities  and  qual- 
ities of  materials  required  to  meet  emergency 
needs,  material  usage  and  supply  patterns 
are  continually  monitored. 

The  current  policy  guidance  under  which 
stockpile  objectives  are  calculated  was  estab- 
lished In  late  1968.  This  policy  guidance,  ap- 
proved through  the  NatlODftl  Security  Coun- 
cU,  was  based  on  recommendations  of  the 
Executive  Stockpile  Committee,  established 
by  President  Johnson.  This  Committee  con- 
tinued the  work  of  a  similar  committee  es- 
tabUahed  by  President  Kennedy.  Establish- 


ment of  general  stockpile  policy  guidance  by 
the  National  Security  Council  assures  that 
stockpUe  planning  Is  consistent  with  other 
aspects  of  national  security  planning.  Under 
Executive  Order,  the  Director  of  OEP  Is  re- 
sponsible for  approving  stockpUe  objectives 
for  specific  strategic  materials  within  the 
framework  of  overall  policy  guidance 

Under  current  guidance,  stockpUe  objec- 
tives are  based  on  a  three  year  war.  assumed 
to  begin  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  two 
years  In  the  future.  To  detomlne  the  ma- 
terials required  during  war,  OEP  makes  pro- 
jections of  the  Oroas  National  Product  and 
Its  various  components  for  «Ach  of  the  war 
years,    and    using    refined    sutlstlcal    tech- 
niques translates  these  projections  into  ma- 
terial requirements.  DaU  on  planned  mili- 
tary strength  and  munitions  requirements 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Defense' 
Is  used  to  determine  the  level  of  esaentlai 
mlUtary  material  requirements.  These  mili- 
tary requirements  are  an   Integral  part  of 
overall  stockpUe  poUcy  giUdance.  Estimated 
requirements  for  the  total  economy,  derived 
from  the  projections  of  QNP,  are  then  com- 
bined with  projected  military  requlremenu 
to  determine  the  gross  requirement  poslUon 
Civilian    and    non-direct    defense    require- 
ments are  adjusted  to  reflect  conservation 
and  substitution  of  nonstrategic  materials 
where  possible,  for  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials. ) 

Estimates  of  supply  for  the  mobilization 
period  are  based  upon  the  known  resources 
of  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
certified  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  be 
accessible  in  wartime.  The  quantities  of  for- 
eign supply  are  adjusted  to  reflect  the  risks 
involved  In  depending  upon  foreign  supply 
during  wartime.  The  risks  Involved  In  such 
analyses  Include  consideration  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  position  of  the  supplying 
country  relative  to  the  United   States,   its 
geographic  location,  and  potential  transpor- 
tation problems  which  occur  during  wartime 
Although  stockpile  objectives  are  estab- 
lished by  the  DU^ctor  of  OEP  and  the  major 
analysis  work  is  done  by  OEP  staff  personnel 
stockpile  planning  activities  are  coordinated 
through  the  Interdepartmental  Materials  Ad- 
visory   Committee,    which    includes    repre- 
sentatives of  all  interested  departments  and 
agencies,  including  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Interior.  SUte,  Agriculture.  Defense 
and  Labor;  and  QSA,  AID,  and  NASA.  OMB, 
AEG,  and  CBA  are  present  as  observers.  Each 
of  these  departments  advise  OEP  on  the  po- 
tential   Impact    of    stockpile   policy    actions 
upon    their   ^>eciflc   areas   of   responalblUty 
and  provide  information  necessary  for  pro- 
jection of  supply  and  requirements. 

There  have  been  no  major  acquisitions  tor 
the  stockpile  In  recent  years.  Procurement  of 
material  has  been  limited  to  the  purchase 
of  jewel  bearings  from  the  Government- 
owned  jewel  bearing  plant  at  Rolla,  North 
DakoU.  In  addlUon.  some  material  ciurently 
In  the  stockpile  has  been  upgraded  through 
the  exchange  of  excess  materials. 

The  StockpUe  inventory  Is  currenUy  valued 
at  approximately  »6.8  billion,  of  which  MJ 
billion  is  currenUy  held  against  existing 
stockpile  objective  requlremenu.  The  bal- 
ance of  this  material.  (2.6  bllUon,  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  excess  to  stockpUe  needs  and 
it  Is  this  material  for  which  we  have  been 
requesting  disposal  authority.  Where  exceosea 
exist  in  the  stockpUe,  disposals  are  made  In 
a  manner  that  protects  the  U.S.  Government 
from  avoidable  loss  and  the  producers,  proc- 
eeaon,  and  consumers  from  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  markets.  In  addition,  quite 
obviously,  we  are  also  concerned  that  dis- 
posal efforts  are  made  in  a  manner  that  does 
not  adversely  affect  the  production  base  upon 
which  the  Ulnted  SUtes  would  depend  for 
the  bulk  of  Ite  material  In  a  period  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  his  response. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objecticm. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall)  ? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  ^}eaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  certainly  have 
no  intention  of  objecting,  we  commenced 
hearings  on  the  nationsil  stockpile  this 
morning.  We  had  2  hours  of  hearings, 
and  had  many  witnesses,  and  they  will 
proceed  for  many  days. 

I  Just  wonder  if  the  committee  was 
consulted,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Stra- 
tegic Metals,  or  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production.  ofBclaUy? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  House  Conunlttee 
on  Armed  Services  was  not  consulted 
about  the  line  of  inquiry  the  gmtleman 
refers  to.  But  that  is  a  different  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  Is  a  different  com- 
mittee. You  see.  we  are  charged  with 
keeping  up  with  the  stockpiles.  We  have 
hearings  every  year.  We  have  a  staff, 
there  are  not  very  many  on  the  staff,  it 
is  a  small  staff,  but  they  look  after  it. 
Many  of  the  items  mentioned  here  are 
in  the  stockpiles.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
important  to  find  out  the  status  of  these 
stockpiles. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Blr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  may- 
be I  can  help  my  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  by  stating  that  there 
are  three  separate  national  defense 
stockpiles,  two  imder  the  control  of  the 
Congress  and  one  under  the  control  of 
the  executive  branch.  Matters  of  stock- 
piles for  military  defense  ordinarily  are 
assigned  to  the  stockpiles  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Congress,  and  are  habitually 
and  traditionally  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  which  has  legisla- 
tive control,  and  insight  and  oversight, 
whereas  the  stockpile  under  the  control 
of  the  executive  branch  is  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  smd  Currency  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas.  This  always  oc- 
casions a  little  question  on  the  floor.  I 
think  this  answers  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  sure,  because, 
you  see,  this  Is  a  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production,  and  it  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  national  stockpile  general- 
ly. I  do  not  know  how  far  its  Jurisdiction 
exceeds,  or  if  it  goes  as  far  as  the  other. 
I  am  not  claiming  that.  But  I  just  feel 
as  though  they  should  be  conferred  with, 
because  even  on  the  stockpiles  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall)  .  I  do  not  think  we  could  act  intel- 
ligently unless  we  know  what  the  situa- 
tion is.  I  shall  not  object,  but  I  seriously 
ivge  the  gentleman,  even  before  pass- 
ing the  bills,  that  we  get  clarification  on 
this,  because  It  involves  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  strategic  supplies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrield,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  gentleman's  committee  has 
been  notified  of  these  disposals.  The  com- 
mittee i(1iich  I  chair  does  have  the  only 
re^onslbillty  legislatively  to  dispose  of 
the  surpluses.  No  other  committee  has 


that  responsibility.  We  do  not  seek  this 
responsibility,  but  by  statute  we  have  it. 
It  is  only  in  that  respect  that  I  am  here. 
We  have  beoi  advised  that  these  things 
should  be  disposed  of.  It  has  gone 
through  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  We  have 
the  responsibility  for  this  legislatively. 
And  in  the  future  we  will  be  very  care- 
ful to  notify  the  gentleman's  committee, 
as  I  think  we  have  in  the  past,  of  pending 
leglslatl<m  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  restate  his 
request? 

Mr.  HALL.  Bffr.  Speaker,  my  request 
was  for  unanimous  consent,  in  order  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  House,  and 
in  view  of  the  points  established  In  the 
colloquy  on  the  floor,  and  Inasmuch  as 
these  aU  come  unanimously  from  the 
same  committee  and  all  deal  with  stock- 
piles, that  they  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
considered  en  bloc,  and  acted  on  favor- 
ably by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Bflr.  Mc(XURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  in  order  to  ask 
a  question  concerning  Consent  C^endar 
No.  43.  which  deals  with  the  disposal  of 
chromhun  metal,  and  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Bknnctt) 
whether  or  not  the  committee  went  one 
step  further,  in  looking  at  the  source  of 
the  metal,  and  locked  at  the  source  of 
the  ores  from  which  the  metal  is 
obtained?    

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  committee  did. 

Mr.  McCXiURE.  And  does  this  not  In- 
volve also  the  policy  of  tiie  United  States 
with  respect  to  Rhodesia? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  involves  the  policy 
of  any  country  that  produces  chromliun. 
Including  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  McCJLURE.  Did  the  committee 
consider  the  fact  that  the  major  pro- 
ducer of  the  ores  from  which  this  metal 
Is  now  produced  is  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  committee  did 
consider  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  the  committee  de- 
cided, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  our  major  reliance  for  the  source 
of  the  ore  from  which  this  metal  is  pro- 
duced is  not  the  friendly  country  of 
Rhodesia  but  our  adversary,  the  Soviet 
Union?         

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  carefully  at  this  biU,  he  will  ob- 
serve that  the  disposal  of  this  chromium 
from  the  stockpile  if  it  might  antagonize 
somebody  then  that  somebody  that  it 
might  antagonize  is  Russia. 

Mr.  McCXURE.  That  was  certainly  not 
my  concern.  My  concern  is  what  the 
facts  are,  and  the  thing  I  am  concerned 
about  is  whether  or  not  meeting  the 
strategic  needs  of  the  United  States  from 
an  adversary  is  a  fact  and  perhaps  a 
more  critical  fact  because  now  the  source 
of  this  material  is  the  Soviet  Union  rath- 
er than  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Soviet  Union  did 
not  make  any  protest  about  the  disposal 
of  chromium  from  our  own  stockpile. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  If  they  could  make  us 
totally  dependent  upon  them  for  strate- 
gic materials,  I  am  sure  they  would  not 
protest. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony there  Is  no  possibility  of  us  bdng 
totally  dependent  on  Russia  for  chro- 
mium. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  raising  the  ques- 
tion to  determine  whether  or  not  this 
is  one  factor  and  if  the  committee  con- 
sidered whether  or  not  we  could  safely 
dispose  of  this  metal. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  did  consider  It.  We 
not  only  considered  it.  but  also  postponed 
the  final  consideration  of  the  chromium- 
type  bills  to  a  later  date  and  to  a  fur- 
ther discussion  on  them  before  today 
finally  bringing  them  here  unanimously 
to  the  fioor  for  House  consideration. 

But  if  the  gentleman  will  stop  and 
consider  this  for  a  moment,  he  will 
realize  that  his  point  of  view,  and  that 
of  all  Members  of  the  Congress  prob- 
ably, is  probably  being  sustained  here. 
What  is  being  done  here  is  to  remove 
from  the  stockpile  the  excess  chromium- 
type  material.  And  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sia does  produce  it  would  only  be  greatly 
significant  if  she  were  in  fact  the  sole 
producer  of  this  type  of  material  or  if 
we  depend  upon  her  for  it — and  she 
is  not  and  we  are  not. 

Mr.  McC^LURE.  Would  not  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  since  we  have  Joined 
in  applying  economic  sanctions  to  Rho- 
desia, which  is  a  source  of  chrome  ores, 
a  major  source  of  supply  for  chrome 
ores  is  the  Soviet  Union — and  that  we 
are  now  paying  higher  prices? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  assume  if  we 
ever  get  to  the  point  where  he  had  a 
shortage  of  chrome,  we  might  look  again 
at  our  contacts  with  Rhodesia,  and  may- 
be we  would  like  to  see  that  occur. 

It  is  important  to  pass  this  bill  now. 
If  we  are  ever  caught  short  on  chromi- 
um then  we  would  have  to  reevaluate  the 
arrangement  that  we  have  with  Rho- 
desia, perhaps  with  greater  liberality 
with  regard  to  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  McCTLURE.  The  reason  I  raise  the 
question  Is  simply  to  pinpoint  the  fact 
that  we  have  shifted,  as  a  result  of  other 
policies  of  this  country,  from  one  source 
to  another,  while  I  strongly  object  to 
our  policy  toward  Rhodesia,  that  Is  not 
now  my  major  point.  I  want  to  be  sure, 
before  raising  any  objection  to  the  pro- 
cedure suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  that  this  shift  in  the  source  of 
suiHily  is  not  threaten^  the  security 
of  this  country.  I  will  object  imless  I 
can  be  assured  that  the  disposal  of  these 
ores  is  done  with  adequate  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  more  depend- 
ent on  someone  who  is  an  adversary  of 
ours.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  are  only  depend- 
ent In  whatever  degree  we  are  because 
of  the  national  policy  of  our  country  and 
our  country  can  change  that  policy  if 
it  is  in  our  best  Interests  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  0R06S.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Blr.  OR068.  I  wonder  if  the  gentJe- 
man  from  Florida  is  aware  of  the  fact. 
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as  revealed  in  a  brief  hearing  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  that 
not  only  do  we  pay  approximately  dou- 
ble the  price  for  chromiimi  ore  from  Rus- 
sia than  that  paid  for  Rhodesian  ore,  but 
we  are  also  compelled.  In  order  to  get 
high-grade  ore,  to  take  a  substantial 
amount  of  low-grade  ore  from  the  Com- 
mimlsts  which,  of  course.  Indirectly  in- 
creases the  cost  of  chrome  to  the  coun- 
try? I  hope  In  any  future  surveillance 
of  what  goes  on  in  this  respect  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  take  that 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  the  commit- 
tee did  go  into  this  matter  fully,  and  as 
fully  as  ever  anything  has  been  done  by 
any  committee  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
ultimate  conclusion  I  think  is  clear  be- 
cause we  have  a  unanimous  decision, 
after  we  had  adjourned  the  hearings  to 
look  into  this  type  of  argimient  that  is 
raised  here. 

But  actually  the  answers  to  arguments 
that  would  be  raised  in  this  matter  are 
ones  which  would  indicate,  first,  they 
were  not  entirely  dependent  upon  Russia 
at  all  for  chrome — it  Is  not  the  sole  pro- 
ducer of  chrome  metal,  and  second,  if 
there  were  any  pressures  that  would  ever 
develop,  which  we  do  not  think  there  ever 
would  be  because  this  is  a  surplus,  but  if 
there  ever  was  a  shortage,  the  pressures 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  eliminating 
our  dependence  upon  Russia.  Rather 
than  pressure  being  in  the  dlrecticm  of 
Increasing  our  dependence  upon  Russia, 
it  would  be  In  the  opposite  direction. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
for  his  response  is  a  response  to  my  ques- 
tion, also.  I  simply  say  that  because  of 
the  other  policy  which  we  have  adopted, 
we  now  have  major  reliance  upon  a  coun- 
try which  is  probably  less  reliable  than 
our  traditional  source.  Therefore  we 
should,  at  least  in  my  mind,  take  a  very 
close  look  at  the  strategic  stockpile  re- 
quirements because  we  are  now  de- 
pendent upon  a  source  which  previously 
had  not  been  a  source  of  supply. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  very  cautiously  stated  the  case.  The 
committee  does  not  think  we  would  ever 
have  that  reliance  upon  Russia. 

Mr.  McCHjURE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman if  you  do  not  think  we  do  have 
such  reliance  on  Russia,  Why  are  we  pay- 
ing them  double  the  price? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Why  does  not  the  gen- 
tleman ask  the  man  who  is  in  the  White 
House,  a  member  of  his  own  party,  to 
answer  that  question?  I  say  this  because 
this  is  a  realm  of  Presidential  decision  in 
foreign  policy;  and  our  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  no  jurisdiction  on 
that  question. 

Mr.  MciXURE.  That  decision  was 
made  before  the  people  of  my  country 
made  that  happy  choice. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  know  who  is 
responsible  for  the  origin  of  it.  but  right 
now  international  affairs,  imder  our 
Constitution,  are  the  prerogative  of  the 
President,  and  he  probably  has  good  rea- 
son for  doing  what  he  is  doing,  although 
I  do  not  know  the  reasons  in  this  par- 
ticular case. 

Mr.  McCXURE.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  not  trying  to  say 
that  this  is  the  only  source  of  ore.  be- 


cause obviously  there  are  other  sources. 
I  am  trying  to  say  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  major  supplier  to  our  market  today, 
and  the  fact  that  we  are  paying  double 
what  we  had  been  paying  in  order  to  get 
it  indicates  to  me  that  it  is,  Indeed,  the 
major  sotirce  of  supply,  and  one  which 
we  cannot  lose  without  very  adverse  ef- 
fects upon  the  Industry  Uiat  depends 
upon  this  ore  and  upon  the  security  of 
this  country.  It  was  simply  in  that  vein 
that  I  sought  assurances  that  your  com- 
mittee has  indeed  considered  that  fact  of 
life,  not  to  argue  whether  it  is  a  fact, 
but  whether  or  not  you  have  considered 
it.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  committee  did 
very  carefully  consider  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reviewing 
my  request,  may  I  simply  point  out  that 
in  this  delicate  area  the  question  is  dis- 
posal of  "surplus"  in  the  congresslonally- 
controlled  stockpiles.  I  have  satisfied 
myself  both  as  an  official  objector  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  that  the  statements  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Florida  are  well  supported 
and  confirmed,  and  I  renew  my  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  the  sundry  Senate  bills  ap- 
pearing on  the  Consent  Calendar  for 
today  be  considered? 

There  was  no  objection. 

BENBUL   LBATK 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  each 
of  the  bills  dealing  with  stockpile  dis- 
posal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr<Mn 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bills  referred  to  are  as  follows: 


AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  DIAMOND  CRUSHING 
BORT  FROM  THE  NA^HONAL 
STOCKPILE  AND  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STOCKPILE 

S.  761 
An  Act  to  authorize  the  dUposal  of  Industrial 
diamond  crushing  bort  from  the  national 
BtockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
Mitbortaed  to  dispose  of  approximately  eight- 
een million  nine  himdred  and  twelve  thou- 
sand carats  of  industrial  diamond  crushing 
bort  now  held  In  the  national  stoclcpUe  es- 
tablished pursiiant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (60  U.S.C. 
98-08h)  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964  (68  Stat.  466,  as  amended  by 
78  SUt.  607) .  Such  disposition  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  reqxilrements  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  PUlng  Act:  Provided,  That  the  time 
and  method  of  disposition  shaU  be  fixed  with 
due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the  protec- 
tion of  producers,  processors,  and  consumers 


against  avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual 
markets. 

Sbc.  a.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material 
covered  by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  AU  bids  may  be 
rejected  when  It  is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
IX— 

(1)  the  material  Is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets; 
or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  In  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  inclusion  in  the  Rccoao  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report.  No.  92-387,  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  this  measure: 

PUXPOSS  or  THX  "IT. 

Tb»  legislation  would  provide  oongres- 
slonal  i^tproval  of  the  dl^Msltlon  of  ap- 
proxlmat^y  18,913,000  carats  Industrial  dia- 
mond crushing  bort  from  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe.  In 
addition,  the  blU  would  waive  the  e-gaonth 
waiting  period  ordlnarUy  required  for  dis- 
posal of  strategic  and  critical  material  from 
the  national  stockpUe. 

BASIC  LAW 

national  stockpUe 

Under  aectloa  a  of  the  Strategic  and  (Mti- 
col  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (60  U.S.C. 
98a) ,  the  Dtrector  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
determine  which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
the  quality  and  quantities  of  such  materials 
which  shaU  be  stockpUed  under  the  act. 

Section  3(e)  authorizes  General  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedneos, 
to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  piuvuant  to 
the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed  because 
of  any  revised  determination  made  pursuant 
to  section  2.  Notice  of  any  disposition  m\ist 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  each  House  thereof. 
The  plan  and  date  of  disposition  must  be  fixed 
with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  loss  on  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  material  to  be  released,  and 
the  protection  of  producers,  processors,  and 
consumers  against  disruption  of  their  usual 
markets.  The  express  approval  of  the  Congress 
of  any  proposed  dlspKMsltlon  is  required  un- 
less the  revised  determination,  referred  to 
above.  Is  by  reason  of  obsolescence  of  the 
material  to  be  disposed  of. 

Supplemental  stockpile 
The  legislation  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964  (68  Stat.  466) .  provided  that 
material  shall  be  released  from  the  supple- 
mental StockpUe  only  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  (Mtleal 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act. 

Disposal*  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 
As  indicated  in  the  statutes  cited  above. 
oongresslonal  approval  Is  required  for  the 
disposal  of  materials  in  both  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe 
except  in  those  instances  where  the  proposed 
disposal  action  Is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent  for 
us  during  time  of  war. 
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since  the  propoaed  dlapos&l  of  Industrial 
diamond  cruahlng  bort  la  not  baaed  on  ob- 
■olaacenoe,  tbe  propoaaA  dlspoaal  requlna  tbe 
ezpreaa  approval  of  the  Congreaa. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  waive  the  pro- 
oedural  requlremeztta  of  aectlon  3  of  the 
Stock  Piling  Act  (50  UJB.C.  08b)  with  raq>ect 
to  publication  and  tranamlttal  of  notice  and 
the  O-month  waiting  period.  The  bill  would, 
bowerar.  pceaerre  the  aubatantlTe  requlre- 
menta  of  aectlon  3  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  Statea  against  avoid- 
able loas  and  the  protecUon  of  produoera, 
proceaaora,  and  consumera  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  marketa.  Thua,  the 
waiver  wUl  permit  the  Immediate  disposal  of 
Industrial  diamond  cruahlng  bort  upon  en- 
actment ot  8.  751. 

tnditatrial  diamond  cnuhing  bort 
Industrial  diamond  cruahlng  bort  oonalata 
of  thoae  industrial  dlamonda  that  becauac 
of  atructure,  color,  flaws,  and  Impurities,  are 
unsuitable  as  gems  and  because  of  their  alse 
and  ahape,  are  not  usable  aa  industrial  dia- 
mond dies.  Industrial  diamond  tools,  and 
Industrial  diamond  stonea. 

Crushing  bort  Is  crushed  Into  diamond 
powder  and  used  for  polishing,  lapping,  and 
as  the  cutting  agent  In  drilling  very  small 
holea  In  hard  m»t^^a1e 

Sourcci.— Africa  la  the  principal  source  of 
Industrial  diamonds,  Congo  being  the  prin- 
cipal iMToducer.  Minor  amounts  (leas  than  3 
percent  of  VS.  consumption)  come  from 
Brasll,  Venezuela,  and  British  Chilana.  The 
Initial  aale  of  virtually  aU  dlamonda  la 
rigidly  controlled  by  a  foreign  cartel. 

BaekfrouTid  in/ormtOion 
Aa  of  Jime  30.  1971,  the  total  Inventory  of 
iQdxatrlal  diamond  cniahlng  bort  held  by 
eneraJ  Services  Administration  was  approx- 
imately 42,611,479  carats.  The  present  stock- 
pUe  objective,  esUUlshed  March  4,  1970,  la 
approximately  33,700,000  oanats.  The  total 
excess  of  approximately  18.912.000  carats  In- 
dustrlaj  diamond  crushing  bort  Is  covered 
by  8.  761. 

The  average  acquisition  coat  of  Industrial 
diamond  cruahlng  bort  In  the  naUonal  and 
supplemental  stockpiles  is  approximately 
$2.19  per  carat.  The  current  estimated  market 
price  of  standard,  commercial  type  crushing 
bort  ranges  from  $2.28  to  $2.80  per  carat. 

This  material  haa  been  In  the  stockpUe  for 
a  period  of  3  to  28  yeara. 

Method  of  Diaposal 
The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poeea  to  make  the  crushing  bort  available: 
(a)  for  aale:  (b)  for  tranafer  to  agencies  of 
the  VS.  Government:  or  (c)  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  law.  as  payment  for  expenses 
(Including  tranaportatlon  and  other  acces- 
sorial expenaee)  of  acquisition  of  materials 
or  of  refining,  processing,  beneflclatlng.  or 
rotating  materials  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act.  1960  U.8.C.  98b.  and  of  processing 
and  refining  materials  pursuant  to  section 
303(d)  of  the  Defense  ft-oduction  Act  of  1950 
aa  amended,  50  U.S.C.  Ar).  2003(d). 
Itate  of  disposal 

GSA  proposes  to  make  the  excess  industrial 
diamond  crushing  bort  avalUble  for  commer- 
cial sale  over  a  period  of  years.  The  quantity 
and  timing  of  disposals  will  be  determined 
upon  evaluation  of  sales  under  the  program 
and  current  market  conditions.  Quantities  of 
Industrial  diamond  crushing  bort  required 
for  transfer  directly  to  Government  agencies 
wlU  lie  over  and  above  those  Involved  In  the 
commercial  sales  program. 

f><«poMf  procedure 

Industry  representatives  expressed  concern 
that  sizable  sales  of  the  stockpUe  excesses 
would  be  disruptive  to  their  normal  markets. 
It  was  agreed  that  OSA's  annual  rate  of  galea 
should  not  exceed  10  percent  of  domestic  and 
foreign  consxmiptlon  of  natural  industrial 
diamond  bort.  Indxistry  repreaentatlvaa  cur- 
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renuy  estimate  tha,t  salea  should  be  at  a  rate 
of  about  000.000  oArsta  for  domestic  con- 
san4>tlon  and  l  million  carats  for  foreign 
consumption.  It  was  understood  that  any 
sales  abroad  would  preclude  reln^wrt  into  the 
United  States.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
GSA  offerings  could  be  adjusted  upward  if 
there  was  evidence  of  Increased  domestic  and 
foreign  consumption.  Any  revision  by  GSA 
In  the  dlapoaal  rate  wotUd  be  preceded  by  dis- 
cussion and  ai^roval  of  the  industrial  work- 
ing group. 

Periodic  review  of  program 
This  dlapoaal  program  will  be  aubject  to 
oontlnuoua  acrutlny  and  the  Adminiatrator 
of  aen««l  Servloea  will  conavUt  with  other 
Fedwral  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  action  advisable,  or  at  any 
time  consultation  la  requested  by  such  agen- 
clee.  If  any  significant  modification  of  the 
program  appears  neoeaaary  or  advisable  as  a 
result  of  auch  consultation,  the  change  will 
be  publicly  announoed. 

Production  and  consumption 
There  la  no  production  of  natural  dia- 
mond bort  in  the  Umted  Statea.  The  Umted 
States  does  produce  manmade  or  synthetic 
bort.  Imports  ot  natural  bort  for  1970  were 
6.3  million  carats  and  for  synthetic  or  man- 
made  material  2J  million.  The  re^>ective 
figures  for  1900  were  6.8  mUlion  and  2.8  mil- 
lion carats.  U.8.  consumption  of  natural,  syn- 
thetic, or  manmade,  and  reclaimed  bort  has 
risen  from  16  million  carats  in  1908  to  16 
mUUon  in  1969  and  1«  mlUlon  carats  In  1970. 
VS.  exports  were  6.4  mUUon  carats  In  1968, 
8.3  million  in  1969,  and  7.6  million  carats 
In  1970. 

Fiscal  data 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
Biilt  In  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  will  reault  in  aubstantlal  re- 
turn to  the  Federal  Treaaury  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  in- 
dustrial diamond  crushing  bort  now  held  In 
the  naUonal  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
StockpUe. 


ADTHORIZINO  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
VEGETABLE  TANNIN  EXTRACTS 
PROM  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

S.  752 
An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  vege- 
table tannin  extracts  from  the  national 
StockpUe 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  la  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of  approximately  the 
following  quantities  of  vegetable  tannin  ex- 
tracts: five  thousand  five  bimdred  and  fifteen 
long  tons  of  chestnut,  thirty-five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  long  tons  of 
quebracho,  and  five  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-one  long  tons  of  wattle  now  held 
in  the  national  stockpile  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  PUing  Act  (50  VS.C.  98-08h).  Such 
disposition  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  section  3  of  the  Stra- 
tegic and  OrtUcal  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act: 
Provided.  That  the  time  and  method  of  dis- 
position shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  markets. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  All  blda  may 
be  rejected  when  It  la  in  the  pubUc  Interest 

to  do  80. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  thla  Act  may 
be  dlaposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 


(1)  the  material  is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  Statea; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determinea  that 
methoda  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loos  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  againat  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  marketa;  or 

(3)  aalea  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  aet  forth 
below  for  inclusion  In  the  Rkcoro  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report.  No.  92-388  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  this  measure: 

ItntPOSX    OF   THX    BILL 

The  legislation  would  provide  congressional 
approval  of  the  dlspoalUon  of  approximately 
the  following  quantities  of  vegetable  tannin 
extracta  from  the  national  stockpile-  5  615 
long  tons  of  chestnut,  36,287  long  tons  of 
quebracho,  and  6.461  long  tons  of  wattle  In 
addition,  the  blU  womd  waive  the  6-month 
waiting  period  ordlnarUy  required  for  dis- 
position of  strategic  and  critical  material 
from  the  national  stockpUe. 

BASIC    LAW 

National  stockpile 

Under  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (60  UJS.C.  98a), 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness Is  authorized  and  directed  to  de- 
termine which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
the  quality  and  quantities  of  such  materials 
which  BhaU  be  atockpUed  \mder  the  act. 

Section  3(e)  authorlzea  General  Servloea 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Dlrsc- 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pursuant  to 
the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed  because 
of  any  revised  determination  made  pursuant 
to  aection  2.  Notice  of  any  disposition  must 
be  publlahed  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Armed 
Services  Comnxlttee  of  each  House  thereof. 
The  plan  and  date  of  disposition  must  be 
fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  against  avoidable  loss  on 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  material  to  be  re- 
leased, and  the  protection  of  producers,  proc- 
eaaors,  and  consumers  againat  disruption  of 
their  usual  marketa.  The  express  approval  of 
the  Congress  of  any  proposed  disposition  Is 
required  unless  the  revised  determination, 
referred  to  above,  Is  by  reason  of  obsolescence 
of  the  material  to  be  disposed  of. 

Supplemental  stockpile 
The  legislation  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental StockpUe,  section  104(b)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Asststance 
Act  of  1961  (68  Stat.  456) ,  provided  that  ma- 
tarials  shaU  be  released  from  the  supplemen- 
tal StockpUe  only  vmder  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act. 

Disposals  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 

As  indicated  In  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  Is  required  for  the 
disposal  of  materials  In  both  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile  ex- 
cept in  those  instances  where  the  proposed 
disposal  action  is  baaed  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  haa  become  obsolescent 
for  use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  vegetable 
taxuiln  extracta  Is  not  based  on  obsolescence, 
the  proposed  disposal  requires  the  express 
approval  of  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  would  waive  the  pro- 
cedural requirementa  of  aectlon  3  of  the 
Stock  PUlng  Act  (60  U.S.C.  98b)  with  re- 
spect to  publication  and  transmittal  of  no- 
tice and  the  6-month  waiting  period.  The 
bUl  would,  however,  preserve  the  substantive 
requirementa  of  section  3  with  respect  to  the 
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protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protsctloo  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  marketa. 
Thus,  the  waiver  wUl  permit  the  immediate 
disposal  of  vegetable  tannin  extracta,  upon 
enactment  of  S.  752. 

Vegetable  tannin  extracts  chestnut, 
quebracho,  and  toattle 

Chestnut  extract  Is  made  from  the  wood 
of  the  chestnut  tree.  Quebracho  extract  la 
made  from  the  heartwood  of  the  quebracho 
tree,  which  grows  principally  In  Argentina 
and  Paraguay.  Wattle  extract  la  produced 
from  the  bark  of  the  wattie  tree,  which 
grows  in  Africa. 

Chestnut  extract  and  wattie  extract  are 
used  almost  entirely  for  tanning  the  heavier 
type  of  leather  auch  as  sole  and  belting. 
About  70  peroent  of  domestic  consimiptlon 
of  quebracho  extract  Is  used  in  tanning 
leather,  while  about  25  percent  Is  used  as  an 
additive  in  petroleimi  weU  drilling  muds  to 
control  viscosity,  and  about  5  pereent  Is  used 
for  treating  boUer  watar  and  for  metaUurgl- 
cal,  pharmaoeutioal  and  mlseeUaneoiis  uses. 

Sources:  Chestnut  extract  comes  from 
Italy  and  Prance.  Quebracho  extract  comes 
from  Argentina.  Wattie  extract  comes  from 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  BrazU,  Argen- 
tina and  Mozambique. 

Background  tnformatton 

Chestnut. — As  of  June  30,  1971  the  total 
Inventory  of  chestnut  extract  held  by  Gen- 
eral Servloea  Administration  was  approxi- 
mately 26,387  long  tons.  The  present  stock- 
pUe objective,  established  January  17,  1969, 
la  9,600  long  tons.  The  excess  previously  au- 
thorized for  disposal  totaled  approximately 
11,282  long  tons,  (Public  Law  8»-245).  The 
remaining  exceaa  of  6.615  long  tons  are  cov- 
ered by  S.  752.  The  average  acquisition  coat 
of  chestnut  extract  was  $279.19  per  long 
tlon.  The  current  eatlmated  market  price  is 
$255.36  per  long  ton.  The  chestnut  extract 
has  been  in  the  stockpUe  for  a  period  of  14  to 
19  years. 

Quebracho. — ^As  of  June  30.  1971  the  total 
inventory  of  quebracho  extract  held  by  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  was  approxi- 
mately 188,103  long  tons.  The  present  stock- 
pile objective,  established  January  17,  1969, 
Is  approximately  50,600  long  tons.  The  excess 
previously  authorized  for  disposal  totaled 
102,216  long  tons,  (Public  Law  89-246).  The 
remaining  36,287  long  tons  are  excess  and 
are  covered  by  S.  762.  The  average  acquisition 
cost  of  quebracho  was  $347.41  per  long  ton. 
The  current  estimated  market  value  la 
$282.24  per  long  ton.  Quebracho  haa  been  In 
the  StockpUe  for  a  period  of  16  to  22  yeara. 

Wattle. — As  of  June  30,  1971  the  total  in- 
ventory of  wattle  extract  held  by  General 
Services  Administration  was  approximately 
34,289  long  tons.  The  present  stockpile  ob- 
jective, established  January  17,  1969,  ts  ap- 
proximately 9.500  long  tons.  The  excess  pre- 
vlouBly  authorized  for  disposal  totaled  19,338 
long  tons.  (Public  Law  89-245) .  The  remain- 
ing 6.461  long  tons  are  excess  and  are  covered 
by  S.  762.  The  average  acquisition  cost  of 
wattle  extract  was  $252.03  per  long  ton.  The 
current  estimated  market  value  is  $267.60 
per  long  ton.  This  material  has  been  In  the 
StockpUe  for  a  period  of  14  to  19  yeara. 

The  total  annual  storage  cost  for  chest- 
nut, quebracho  and  wattle  extracta  U 
•151,300. 

Method  of  disposal 

The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  chestnut,  quebracho,  and 
wattle  available  (a)  for  sale;  (b)  for  transfer 
to  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government; 
or  (c)  to  the  extent  authorized  by  law,  as 
payment  for  expenses  (Including  transporta- 
tion and  other  accessorial  expenses)  of  ac- 
quisition of  materials,  or  of  refining,  proc- 
osslng,  beneficlatlng,  or  rotating  materials 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUing  Act,  60  U.S.C. 


98b,  and  of  processing  and  refining  materials 
pursuant  to  section  303(d)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  50  UjB.C. 
App.  2093(d). 

Rate  of  disposal 

GSA  proposes  to  make  the  excess  material 
available  for  commercial  sale  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  quantity  and  timing  of  dis- 
posals wlU  be  determined  upon  evaluation  of 
previous  salea  and  current  market  coiull- 
tlona.  Quantltiea  of  chestnut,  quebracho,  and 
wattie,  required  for  transfer  directiy  to  Gov- 
ernment agencies  wUl  be  over  and  above 
those  involved  in  the  commerolal  sales  pro- 
gram. 

Periodic  revievo  of  program 

The  disposal  program  wUl  be  subject  to 
continuoiiB  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  wUl  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  action  advisable,  or  at  any 
time  consultation  is  requested  by  such  agen- 
cies. If  any  significant  modification  of  the 
program  appears  necessary  or  advisable  as  a 
result  of  such  consultation,  the  change  wlU 
be  publicly  announced. 

Production  and  consumption 
AU  of  the  vegetable  tamiin  materials  uaed 
in  the  Umted  States  are  imported  and  are 
uaed  prlmarUy  In  the  leather  Industry.  U.S. 
Imports  in  1970  were  6,986  long  tons  of  chest- 
nut, 16,936  long  tons  of  quebracho,  and  6,837 
long  tons  of  wattie,  each  representing  a  de- 
cline from  prior  years.  UJ3.  consumption  in 
1970  was  6,260  long  tons  of  chestnut,  16398 
long  tons  of  quebracho,  and  10,234  long  tons 
of  wattle.  Import  soiirces  in  1970  for  chest- 
nut were  Prance  (63  percent)  and  Italy  (37 
percent);  for  quebracho  were  Argentina  (80 
percent),  Paraguay  (16  percent),  and  others 
(6  percent):  and  for  wattle  were  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  (69.8  percent).  Bra- 
zil (23.5  percent) ,  and  others  (6.7  percent) . 
Fiscal  data 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  wUl  re- 
s\at  in  no  additional  coat  to  the  Federal 
Government,  but  will  reault  In  substantial 
return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
vegetable  tannin  extracta  from  the  national 
stockpile. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
THORIUM  PROM  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STOCKPILE 

S.  753 

An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  thorium 

from  the  supplemental  stockpUe 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  ts  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of  approximately  two 
hundred  and  ten  short  tons  (thorium  oxide 
content)  of  thorium  rUtrate  now  held  in  the 
supplemental  stockpUe  established  pursuant 
to  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  68 
Stat.  456,  as  amended  by  73  Stat.  607.  Such 
disposition  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  requirementa  of  section  3  of  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUing  Act: 
Provided,  That  the  time  and  method  of  dis- 
position shaU  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  UiUted  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  marketa. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  thla  aectlon  or  aa 
otherwiae  authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may 
be  rejected  when  It  la  In  the  public  Intereat 
to  do  ao. 

(b)  Hie  material  oovsred  by  thla  Act  may 


be  dlaposed  of  without  advertising  for  blda 
If— 

(1)  the  material  Is  to  be  tranaf erred  to 
an  agency  of  the  United  Statea; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  diaposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  Statea 
againat  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  ususd  marketa; 
or 

(3)  aalea  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
questa  received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  In  furtherance  of  authorised 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BEIOfETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report.  No.  92-389,  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  this  measure: 

PUBPOSX   OF  TUX  BILL 

The  legislation  would  provide  congressional 
approval  of  the  disposition  of  approximately 
210  short  tons  (thorium  oxlds  content)  of 
thorium  nitrate  from  the  supplsmsntal 
stodlcpUe.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  waive 
the  6-month  waiting  period  ordinarily  re- 
quired for  dispoelUon  of  strategic  and  critical 
material  from  the  national  stockpUe. 

BASIC  LAW 

National  stockpile 

Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  VS.C.  98a) . 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness Is  authorized  and  directed  to  deter- 
mine which  materials  are  strategic  and  criti- 
cal under  the  provisions  of  the  aot  and  ths 
quality  and  quantities  of  such  matorlala 
which  shall  be  stockpiled  \mder  the  act. 

Section  3(e)  authorizes  General  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pur- 
suant to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed 
because  of  any  revised  determination  made 
pursuant  to  section  2.  Notice  of  any  di^xjsl- 
tion  must  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  transmitted  to  the  Congreaa  and  to 
the  Armed  Servloea  Committee  of  each  House 
thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  disposition 
must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  on  the  aale  or  tranafer  ot  material 
to  be  releaaed,  and  the  protection  of  produ- 
cers, processors,  and  consumera  against  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  marketa.  The  expreaa 
c4>proval  of  the  Congress  of  any  propoaed  dis- 
position la  required  unless  the  revised  deter- 
mination, referred  to  above,  is  by  reason  of 
obsolescence  of  the  material  to  be  disposed 
of. 

Supplemental  stockpile 

The  legislation  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental StockpUe.  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  456) ,  provided  that 
materials  shall  be  released  from  the  supple- 
mental StockpUe  only  under  the  provisions  ot 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  PUlng  Act. 

Disposals  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpiles 

As  indicated  In  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  ai^roval  is  required  for  the 
dlapoaal  of  materials  in  both  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe  ex- 
cept in  those  instances  where  the  proposed 
disposal  action  is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  haa  become  obsoleseant  for 
use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  ci  thorium 
nitrate  Is  not  based  on  obsolescence,  the  pro- 
posed dl^Msal  requires  the  express  appnral 
of  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  would  waive  tbs  pro- 
cedural requirementa  of  aectlon  8  of  th* 
Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b)  with  tmpaet 
to  puUlcation  and  transmittal  of  notlos  and 
the  e-month  waiting  period.  Th«  bill  would. 
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howrtr,  prwin  tbe  mbstaQtlve  r«qulre> 
QM&ts  of  section  8  wltli  nqMct  to  the  pro- 
tection of  tbe  United  Btstea  acmlnct  avoid- 
able loa  and  tb»  proieotloii  of  produoera, 
peoemmmu,  wad  oofMoman  against  avoldabie 
dlmyttmi  of  tlMtr  twoal  nmtkmU.  Tlitia,  tbe 
walTtr  win  penmt  tbe  ^mmtitatt  'Hnrrtnl  ot 
thorium  nitrate  upon  enactment  ot  S.  758. 
Thorium 

Thorium  le  a  gray  powder  or  a  heavy,  mal- 
leable metal  '•*'»"g<"g  from  ■Uvery  white  to 
dark  gray  or  black  In  air. 

Tborlmn  la  uaed  with  tungsten  or  nickel  In 
electrodes  In  gas-dlacharge  lamps  and  In  con- 
versloQ  of  flaslonable  uranium.  It  is  used  to 
make  tbe  Incandesoent  (Weisback)  type  gas 
light  mantle.  Some  of  its  compounds  are  uaed 
In  luminous  paints  and  in  flashlight  powders. 
Compounded  with  nickel  to  produce  a  high 
temperature  alloy. 

Sources:  Australia.  Malaysia,  and  Hong 
Kong. 

Background  information 

As  of  June  30,  1071,  tbe  total  Inventory 
of  thorium  held  by  General  Services  Admin- 
istration was  approximately  1 333  short  tons. 
The  present  stockpile  obJecUve.  esUbllsbed 
January  17,  1909,  Is  40  short  tons.  Tbe  excess 
previously  authorized  for  disposal  under 
PX.  89-431  (approved:  Uay  11.  19M)  totals 
approximately  1,582  short  tons.  The  addi- 
tional excess  of  210  short  tons  Is  covered  by 
8.  753. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  thorl- 
tmi  nitrate  (thorium  oxide  content)  in  the 
supplemenUl  stockpUe  was  $9,003.56  per 
short  ton.  The  current  estimated  market 
price  for  standard,  commercial  type  thorium 
nitrate  (thorium  oxide  content)  Is  88300 
per  short  ton.  This  material  has  been  m  the 
stockpile  for  a  period  of  8  to  11  years.  The 
annual  storage  cost  Is  8513.40. 

Method  of  disposal 

The  General  Qei  vices  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  thorium  nitrate  available: 
(a)  for  sale;  (b)  for  transfer  tc  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government;  or  (c)  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  law.  as  payment  for 
expenses  (including  transportation  and  other 
accessorial  expenses)  of  acquisition  of  mate- 
rials, or  of  refining,  processing,  beneflclatlng, 
or  rotating  materials  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  tbe  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PUlng  Act,  60  U.S.C.  98b,  and  of  processing 
and  refining  materials  pursuant  to  section 
303(d)  of  tbe  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1960,  as  amended.  SO  UJB.C.  App.  2093(d). 
Rate  of  disposal 

OSA  proposes  to  make  tbe  excess  thorium 
nitrate  available  for  commercial  sale  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  quantity  and  timing  of 
disposals  will  be  determined  upon  evaluation 
of  sales  under  the  program  and  current  mar- 
ket conditions.  Quantities  of  thorium  nitrate 
required  for  transfer  directly  to  Government 
agencies  wUl  be  over  and  above  those  In- 
volved In  tbe  commercial  sales  program. 
Periodic  review  of  program 

TtM  disposal  program  will  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Serrioes  wUl  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  be 
considers  such  action  advisable  or  any  time 
consultation  Is  requested  by  such  agencies. 
If  any  significant  modification  of  the  pro- 
gram appears  necessary  or  advisable  as  a 
result  of  such  consultation,  the  change  will 
be  publicly  announced. 

Prodvction  and  consumption 
United  States  production  statistics  on 
tborlum  are  ooostdered  company  confiden- 
tial and  bence  are  not  publlsbed.  Imports  of 
thorium  ores  and  concentrates,  chiefly  mon- 
aalte.  were  504.000  pounds  of  tborlum  oxide 
content  in  1909,  a  decrease  of  ao.000  pounds 
from  1008.  Estimated  imparts  for  1970  sre 
413.000  pounds.  Of  tbe  total  Imports,  59 
percent  came  from  Atistralla,  37  percent  from 
Malaysia,  and  4  percent  from  Hong  Kong. 
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U.S.  oonsumptloD  of  thorium  In  terms  of 
thorium  oxide  equivalent,  was  230.000  pounds 
In  1909.  a  decrease  of  30.000  pounds  from 
1908.  Chief  uses  were  for  gas  mantles.  60 
percent;  msgneslum  alloys,  80  percent;  dis- 
persion-hardened alloys.  10  percent;  and  10 
percent  for  refractories.  r^1f>'l"g  com- 
pounds, and  chemical  products.  Consump- 
tion for  nuclear  fu»l  purposes  Is  stlU  limited 
to  experimental  activities  in  the  United 
States.  Release  of  the  material  Is  subject  to 
licensing  procedures  and  requirements  of 
AEC. 

Fiscal  data 
Tbe  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult in  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  will  result  in  substantial  re- 
turn to  tbe  Federal  lYeasury  as  a  conse- 
quence of  tbe  proceeds  of  tbe  sale  of  the 
thorium  now  held  In  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

ADTHORIZINO  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
SHELLAC  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

8.  755 

An  act  to  authorise  the  disposal  of  shellac 

from  tbe  national  stockpile 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  is  hereby  auth- 
orised to  dispose  of  approximately  two 
million  nine  hiindred  thousand  pounds  of 
shellac  now  held  in  the  national  stockpile 
established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  MatertaU  Stock  Piling  Act  (60  U.S.C. 
08-08h) .  Such  disposition  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  of  section  3 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PUlng  Act:  Provided,  That  the  time  and 
method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due 
regard  to  tbe  protectton  of  the  UnUted  States 
against  avoidable  loss  and  tbe  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  pub- 
licly advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may  be  re- 
jected when  It  U  in  tbe  puUlc  Interest  to  do 
so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
If— 

(1)  the  material  Is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  tbe  United  Stetea; 

(2)  tbe  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertls- 
regard  to  tbe  protection  of  tbe  United  SUtes 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  consiimers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets;  or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  obJeoUvee  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  Inclusion  in  the  Rccord  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report,  No.  92-390.  ez- 
plaintog.  the  purpose  of  this  measure: 

ruxposx  or  thx  sm. 
The  legislation  would  provide  congressional 
approval  of  the  disposition  of  approximately 
2.0  million  pounds  of  shellac  from  the  na- 
tional StockpUe.  In  addition,  tbe  bUl  would 
waive  tbe  8-months  waiting  period  ordinar- 
ily required  for  disposition  of  strategic  and 
critical  material  from  the  national  stockpile. 

BASK  LAW 

Hatonal  stockpUe 
Under  section  2  of  tbe  Strategic  and  Qriti- 
oal  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (60  UjS.C.  08a) , 
tbe  Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness is  authorized  and  directed  to  de- 
termine which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 


tbe  quaUty  and  quantities  of  such  materials 
which  shaU  be  stockpiled  tmder  the  act. 

Section  3(e)  autborUsee  General  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed 
becaxise  of  any  revised  determination  made 
pursuant  to  section  2.  Notice  of  any  disposi- 
tion mtist  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  each  House 
thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  disposition 
must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  on  tbe  sale  or  transfer  of  material 
to  be  released,  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets.  The  ex- 
press approval  of  tbe  Congress  of  any  pro- 
posed disposition  is  required  unless  tbe  re- 
vised determination,  referred  to  above.  Is  by 
reason  of  obsolescence  of  the  material  to  be 
disposed  of. 

Supplemental  Stockpile 
The  legislation  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental StockpUe,  section  104(b)  of  the 
AgriciUtural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (08  Stat.  466) .  provided  that 
materials  shaU  be  released  from  the  supple- 
mental StockpUe  only  under  the  provisions 
of  section  8  at  ttie  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
teriaU  Stock  PUlng  Act. 

Disposal  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 

As  indicated  In  tbe  statutes  cited  abovs, 
congressional  approval  Is  required  for  the 
dl^xMal  of  materials  in  both  the  national 
stoe^Ue  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe 
except  in  those  Instances  where  the  proposed 
disposal  action  Is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent 
for  use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  shellac  Is 
not  based  on  obsolescence,  the  proposed  dis- 
posal requires  the  express  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bui  would  waive  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Stock  PUlng  Act  (60  U.S.C.  08b)  with  respect 
to  publication  and  transmittal  of  notice  and 
tbe  6-month  waiting  period.  Tbe  bill  woiUd, 
however,  preserve  tbe  substantive  require- 
ments of  section  3  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets.  Thus,  the 
waiver  wiU  permit  the  Immediate  disposal  of 
shellac  upon  enactment  of  S.  755. 

Shellac 

SheUac  is  tbe  purified  form  of  the  mate- 
rtal  known  as  lac  or  stlcklac.  It  Is  the  product 
of  an  Insect  that  lives  In  Southern  Asia  The 
larvae  of  the  lac  insect  settle  on  the  branches 
of  certain  trees  and  feed  on  the  sap.  The  lac 
secretion  produced  by  the  InsecU  forms  a 
coating  over  their  bodies  and  makes  an  In- 
crustation over  the  twigs.  The  Incrusted 
twigs  form  the  stlcklac  of  commerce.  Seed 
lac  is  made  from  stlcklac  by  crustilng  and 
washing,  which  removes  most  of  the  dirt  and 
wood.  foUowed  by  drying.  Shellac  Is  made 
from  seed  lac  by  melting,  or  by  solvent  ex- 
traction. The  molten  material  is  flattened  out 
over  a  heated  cylinder,  then  U  reheated  and 
puUed  out  into  a  thin  sheet.  The  sheets  are 
crushed  into  fiakes  and  packed.  Bleached 
sheUac  is  prepared  by  treating  an  alkaline 
solution  of  SheUac  or  seed  lac  with  a  bleach- 
ing agent,  such  as  sodium  hypochlorite,  and 
precipitating  and  drying  the  decolorized 
product. 

SbeUae  Is  used  for  surface  coating;  as  a 
binder  for  abrasives  and  mica;  as  an  Insula- 
tor In  electric  components;  and  numerous 
mlsceUaneous  polishing  floor  and  furniture 
waxes. 

Sources:  The  major  part  of  the  Imports 
of  diellac  are  from  India.  ThaUand,  and 
West  Germany. 
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Background  information 
As  of  June  30,  1071  the  total  Inventory  of 
shellac  held  by  General  Services  Administra- 
tion was  approximately  0,253.020  pounds. 
The  present  stockpUe  objective,  established 
March  4,  1070,  Is  1  mlUion  pounds.  The 
excess  previously  authorised  for  disposal  un- 
der Public  Law  01-324  (July  10,  1070)  to- 
tals approxinuitely  3363,020  pounds.  Tbe  ad- 
ditional excess  of  2.000,000  pounds  Is  cov- 
ered by  S.  756.  The  average  acquisition  cost 
of  shellac  In  the  Inventory  Is  60<  per  pound. 
The  current  estimated  market  price  for 
standard,  commercial  type  shellac  ranges 
from  43*  to  47<  per  pound.  This  material  has 
been  In  the  stockpile  for  a  period  of  0  to 
33  years.  The  annual  storage  cost  for  the 
shellac  preeentiy  in  the  stockpile  Inventory 
is  80,204.50. 

Method  of  disposal 

The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  sbeUac  available:  (a) 
for  sale;  (b)  for  transfer  to  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government;  or  (c)  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  law,  as  payment  for  expenses 
(including  transportation  and  other  acces- 
sorial expenses)  of  acquisition  of  materials, 
or  of  refining,  processing,  beneflclatlng,  or 
rotating  materials  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PUlng  Act,  60  U.3.C.  08b,  and  of  process- 
ing and  refining  materials  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303(d)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1050,  as  amended,  50  U.8.C.  App.  3003 
(d). 

Rate  of  disposal 

OSA  proposes  to  make  the  excess  sheUae 
available  for  commercial  sale  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  quantity  and  timing  of  dis- 
posals will  be  determined  upon  evaluation 
of  sales  under  the  present  program  and  cur- 
rent market  conditions.  Quantities  of  sheUac 
for  transfer  directly  to  Government  agen- 
cies win  be  over  and  above  those  Involved 
In  tbe  commercial  sales  program 

Periodic  review  of  program 
The  disposal  program  will  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  wiU  consiUt  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  action  advisable  or  any  time 
consultation  Is  requested  by  such  agencies. 
If  any  significant  modification  of  the  pro- 
gram appears  necessary  or  advisable  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  consiUtatlon,  the  change  wUl  be 
publicly  announced. 

Prodvcfton  and  consumption 
There  Is  no  U.S.  production  of  shellac.  Ap- 
parent U.S.  consumption  was  approximately 
14  mllUon  pounds  In  1070.  Imports  of  shel- 
lac were  23  million  pounds  m  1069  and  esti- 
mated at  12  nUlllon  pounds  In  1070.  World 
production  of  shellac  in  1070  is  estimated 
at  about  30  mlUlon  pounds,  of  which  about 
36  million  pounds  was  produced  in  India 
Principal  import  sources  for  shellac  in  1070 
were:  Thailand  (31  percent),  India  (63  per- 
cent), and  other  countries  (6  percent). 
Fiscal  data 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  wUl  re- 
sult in  an  additional  cost  to  tbe  Federal 
Government,  but  wlU  result  in  substantial 
return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
shellac  now  held  In  the  national  stockpUe. 


AUTHORIZING    THE    DISPOSAL    OP 
QUARTZ    CRYSTALS    FROM    THE 
NATIONAL   STOCKPILE   AND   THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 
8.  756 

An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  qiiartz 
crjrstals  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
AdnUnlstrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of  i4>proximately  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  of 
quartz  crystals  now  held  in  the  national 
StockpUe  established  pursuant  to  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  ming 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  eS-OSh)  and  the  supplemental 
StockpUe  established  pursuant  to  section 
104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1054,  68  Stat. 
456,  as  amended  by  73  Stat.  607.  Such  dis- 
position may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  time  and  method  of  disposi- 
tion shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  AU  bids  may 
be  rejected  when  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 

(1 )  the  material  Is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual   markets;    or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pivsuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  In  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  inclusion  in  the  Rbcord  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report.  No.  92-391,  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  this  measure: 
ptnu»osx  or  thx  bux. 

The  legislation  woiUd  provide  congression- 
al approval  of  the  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 330.000  pounds  of  quartz  crystals 
from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile.  In  addition,  the  bUl  would 
waive  the  6-months'  waiting  period  ordinarily 
required  for  dl^wsltion  of  strategic  and  crit- 
ical material  from  the  national  stockpUe. 

BASIC   LAW 

National  stockpile 

Under  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  PiUng  Act  (50  UJ3.C. 
08a ) ,  the  IDirector  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
determine  which  materials  are  strategic  and 
quantities  of  such  materials  which  shaU  be 
stockpUed  under  the  act. 

Section  3(e)  authorizes  General  Services 
AdnUnistration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Offlce  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pur- 
suant to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed 
because  of  any  revised  determination  made 
pursuant  to  section  2.  Notice  of  any  disposi- 
tion must  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  each  House 
thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  disposition 
must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  tbe  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  material 
to  be  released,  and  the  protection  of  produc- 
ers, processors,  and  consumers  against  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets.  Tbe  express 
approval  of  tbe  Congress  of  any  proposed 
diqxisltion  Is  reqtUred  unless  tbe  revised 
determination,  referred  to  above  is  by  reiMon 
of  obsolescence  of  the  material  to  be  disposed 
of. 


Supplemental  stockpile 
The  legislation  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  section  104(b)  of  tbe 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Aaslst- 
anoe  Act  of  1054  (08  StaC.  456) ,  provided  that 
materials  shaU  be  released  from  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  only  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  PUlng  Act. 

Disposal  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 

As  Indicated  In  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  is  required  for  the 
dlq>osal  of  materials  in  both  the  national 
StockpUe  and  tbe  supplemental  stockpUe  ex- 
cept in  those  instances  where  the  proposed 
disposal  action  Is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent  for 
use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  propoeed  disposal  of  quartz  crys- 
tals is  not  based  on  obsolescence,  the  pro- 
posed dl^xwal  requires  the  express  i^proval 
of  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  blU  would  waive  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  section  8  of  the 
Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  U.8.C.  OBb)  with  respect 
to  publication  and  transmittal  of  notice  and 
the  6-month  waiting  period.  The  bui  would, 
however,  preserve  tbe  substantive  require- 
ments of  section  3  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  tbe  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  and  the  protection  at  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  svoldable 
disruption  oA  their  usual  markets.  Thus,  the 
waiver  wlU  permit  the  immediate  disposal 
of  quartz  crystals  upon  enactment  of  8.  750. 
Quartz  crystals 

Quarts  Is  a  form  of  sUica  occurring  In  hard 
hexagonal  crystals  or  in  crystaUine  masses. 
It  is  the  most  common  of  all  solid  minerals 
and  may  be  colorless  and  transparent,  or 
colored. 

By  reason  of  their  piezoelectric  properties, 
quartz  crystals  serve  as  devices  for  converting 
mechamcal  farce  Into  electrical  charges  and 
vice  versa  and  ccmsequently  find  wide  appli- 
cation in  electrical  and  electronic  fields.  Be- 
cause of  their  light  transmitting  properties, 
quartz  crystals  are  also  used  in  making 
prisms,  wedges,  lenses,  and  other  parts  for 
various  types  of  (^tlcal  Instruments. 

Sources:  Brazil. 

Background  information 
As  of  June  30,  1071  the  total  Inventory  of 
quartz  crystals  held  by  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration was  approximately  4.546,840 
pounds.  The  present  stockpile  objective,  es- 
tablished January  17,  1069,  is  approximately 
320,000  povmds.  The  excess  previously  author- 
ized for  disposal  under  Public  Law  89-310 
(approved:  Oct.  31,  1965)  totals  approxi- 
mately 3396.840  pounds.  The  addltloral  ex- 
cess of  330.000  pounds  Is  covered  by  S.  756. 
The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  quartz 
crystals  in  the  national  stockpUe  was  812.37 
per  pound  and  in  the  supplemental  stockpile 
•15.15  per  pound.  The  current  estimated  mar- 
ket price  for  standard,  commercial  type 
quartz  crystals  ranges  from  $2.25  per  pound 
to  850.00  per  pound.  The  annual  storage  cost 
Is  8797.  This  material  has  been  in  the  stock- 
pUe for  a  period  of  9  to  28  years. 
Method  of  disposal 
The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  quartz  crystals  avaUable: 
(a)  for  sale;  (b)  for  transfer  to  agencies 
of  the  VS.  Government;  or  (c)  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  law.  as  payment  for  ex- 
penses (Including  transportation  and  other 
accessorial  expenses)  of  acquisition  of  ma- 
terials, or  of  refining,  processing,  beneficlat- 
ing,  or  rotating  materials,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  PUlng  Act,  50  US.C.  98b,  and  of  proc- 
essing and  refining  materials  pursuant  to 
section  303 <d)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended.  50  U.8X;.  iU>p. 
3093(d). 
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OSA  proposes  to  make  the  excess  quutz 
ciTBtalB  Available  for  commercial  sale  over 
a  period  of  years.  The  quantity  and  timing 
of  disposals  will  be  determined  upon  eval- 
uation of  previous  sales  and  current  market 
conditions.  Quantities  of  quartz  crystals  re- 
quired for  transfer  directly  to  Oovernment 
agencies  will  be  over  and  above  those  In- 
volved In  the  commercial  sales  program. 

Periodic  revieto  of  program 
The  disposal  program  will  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  will  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  be 
considers  such  action  advisable,  or  at  any 
time  consultation  Is  requested  by  such  agen- 
cies. If  any  slgnlflcant  modification  of  the 
program  appears  necessary  or  advisable  as  a 
result  of  such  consiiltatlon,  the  damage  wUl 
be  publicly  announced. 

Production  and  consumption 

There  la  no  U.S.  production  of  natural 
quarts  crystals  suitable  for  electronic  and 
optical  purposes.  UJ3.  production  of  manu- 
factiu-ed  (artificially  cultured)  quartz  crys- 
tals was  135,423  pounds  In  1969.  Output  of 
manufactured  quartz  Is  expected  to  Increase, 
thus  lessening  the  dependence  on  Imported 
natural  quartz.  Total  Imports  were  286,666 
pounds  In  1968,  decreasing  to  237,224  pounds 
In  1969.  Brazil  is  the  principal  Import  source 
of  natural  quartz.  Actual  consumption  of 
raw,  electronic  grade  crystals  was  246,673 
pounds  In  1968,  and  187,605  pounds  In  1969. 
The  VS.  consumption  pattern  Is  74  percent 
for  oscillator  plates  and  the  remaining  26 
percent  for  filter  and  telephone  resonator 
plates,  transducer  crystal,  and  miscellaneous 
Items.  V 

Fiscal  data 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult in  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  but  will  result  in  substantial 
return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
quartz  crystals  now  held  In  the  national 
stockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 


ADTHORIZINO  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
IRIDIUM  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCJKPILE 

S.  787 

An  act  to  authorise  the  disposal  of  Iridium 

from  the  national  stockpile 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of  approximately  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  troy  ounces  of  Iridium 
now  held  in  the  national  stockpUe  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h) . 
Such  diq;>oaition  may  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  time  and  method  of 
disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

Stc.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may 
be  rejected  when  It  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  thU  Act  may 
be  dlqxjsed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
if— 

(1)  the  matolal  is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  SUtea; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  adverUatng 


an  neceaaary  to  protect  the  United  Statea 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  constimers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets;  or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  Inclusion  in  the  Rkcoro  ia  an 
excerpt  from  the  report.  No.  92-392,  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  this  measure: 
Fcaposx  or  rax  snx 

The  legislation  wotild  provide  congressional 
approval  of  the  disposition  of  approximately 
256  troy  ounces  of  Iridium  from  the  national 
StockpUe.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  waive 
the  6  months'  waiting  period  ordlnarUy  re- 
quired for  disposition  of  strategic  and  critical 
material  from  the  national  stockpUe. 

BASIC   LAW 

Sational  stochptle 

Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (60  U.S.C.  98a) , 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness is  authorized  and  directed  to  de- 
termine which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
the  quality  and  quantities  of  such  materials 
which  shall  be  stockpUed  under  the  act. 

Section  3(e)  authorizes  General  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pur- 
suant to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed 
because  of  any  revised  determination  made 
pursuant  to  secUon  2.  Notice  of  any  dlspoei- 
tlon  must  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  each  House 
thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  disposition 
must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  material  to  be 
released,  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  disruption 
of  their  usual  markets.  The  express  approval 
of  the  Congress  of  any  proposed  disposition 
Is  reqxiired  unless  the  revised  determination, 
referred  to  above,  is  by  reason  of  obsolescence 
of  the  material  to  be  disposed  of. 

Supplemental  stockpile 
The  leglslaUon  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental StockpUe.  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  466) .  provided  that 
materials  shall  be  released  from  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  only  under  the  provisions  of 
secUon  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act. 

Disposals  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 

As  indicated  In  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  is  required  for  the  dis- 
posal of  materials  in  both  the  national  stock- 
pUe and  the  supplemental  stockpile  except 
in  thoee  instances  where  the  proposal  ac- 
tion is  based  on  a  determination  that  the 
material  has  beccxne  obsolescent  for  use 
during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  prc^Kwed  disposal  of  Iridium 
is  not  based  on  obsolescence,  the  proposed 
dlspKsal  requires  the  express  approval  of 
the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  biU  would  waive  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  section  3  of  ttie 
Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b)  with  re- 
spect to  pubUcatlon  and  transmittal  of  no- 
tice and  the  6-month  waiting  period.  The 
bUl  would  however,  preserve  the  substan- 
tive requirements  of  section  3  with  respect 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  produc- 
ers, processors,  and  consumers  against  avoid- 
able disruption  of  their  usual  markets.  Thus, 
the  waiver  wUI  permit  the  Immediate  dispo- 
sal of  Iridium  upon  enactment  of  S.  757. 


Iridium 

Iridium  Is  slmUar  In  color  to  platinum, 
but  with  a  slight  yeUow  cast.  It  Is  the  most 
corrosion-resistant  element  known,  even  re- 
sistant to  aqua  regia.  It  is  essentlaUy  used 
for  aUoylng  with  platinum  and  palladium 
to  Increase  hardness  and  corrosion  resistance. 

Iridium,  palladium,  and  platinum  are  used 
separately  and  in  combination  with  each 
other  and  with  other  metals;  in  the  electrical 
field,  for  electrodes  of  all  kinds,  electrical 
contact  p<^nts.  thermocouples,  resistance 
thermometers,  and  resistors;  in  the  chemical 
field  for  crucibles  and  other  heat  and  corro- 
sion resistant  vessels,  cathodes,  splnerettes 
for  rayon,  bushings,  for  production  of  glass 
fiber,  burner  noezles.  and  catalysts;  in  the 
dental  field,  for  castings,  wrought  dentures, 
pins,  anchors,  and  reinforcements,  in  Jewelry 
and  the  decorative  arts  and  in  motors  and 
precision  Instmments. 

Sources:  Canada.  United  Kingdom. 

Background  information 
As  of  June  30.  1971,  the  total  inventory  of 
Iridliun  held  by  General  Services  Administra- 
tion was  approximately  17.256  troy  ounces. 
The  present  stockpile  objective,  established 
April  2.  1964.  is  17.000  troy  ounces.  The  total 
excess  of  256  troy  ounces  is  covered  by  S.  767. 
The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  iridium 
in  the  national  stockpile  was  (177.29  per  troy 
ounce.  The  current  estimated  market  price 
for  standard,  commercial-type  iridliun  ranges 
from  $150  to  $155  per  troy  ounce.  This  ma- 
terial has  been  in  the  stockpUe  for  a  period 
of  1^  to  24  years. 

Method  of  disposal 
The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  Iridium  avaUable:  (a)  for 
sale;  (b)  for  transfer  to  agencies  of  the  VJ3. 
Government;  or  (c)  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  law,  as  payment  for  expenses  (including 
transportation  and  other  accessorial  ex- 
penses) of  acquisition  of  materials,  or  of  re- 
fining, processing,  beneflclatlng,  or  rotating 
materials  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Strate- 
gic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act, 
50  U.S.C.  98b,  and  of  processing  and  refin- 
ing materials  pursuant  to  section  303(d)  of 
the  defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended.  60  UJ3.C.  App.  2003  (d) . 

Rate  of  disposal 

GSA  proposes  to  make  the  excess  Iridliun 
avaUable  for  commercial  sale  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  quantity  and  timing  of  »iiiq>n«ti« 
wlU  be  determined  upon  evaluation  of  sales 
under  the  program  and  current  market  con- 
ditions. Quantities  of  Iridium  required  for 
transfer  directly  to  Government  agencies  wiU 
be  over  and  above  those  involved  In  the  com- 
mercial sales  program. 

Periodic  review  of  program 

The  disposal  program  will  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  wlU  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  action  advisable  or  any  time 
consultation  is  requested  by  such  agencies. 
If  any  significant  modification  of  the  pro- 
gram appears  necessary  or  advisable  as  a 
result  of  such  consultation,  the  change  will 
be  publicly  announced. 

Prodv/:tion  and  consumption 
Iridium  is  used  largely  for  alloying  with 
platinum  and  paUadium  and  is  classified  as 
being  in  the  platinum  group  of  metals. 
Consumption  pattern  in  1970  was  in  Jewelry 
and  decorative  uses  (15  percent),  electrical 
(22  percent),  chemical  (53  percent),  dental 
and  medical  (3  percent),  and  others  (7  per- 
cent). U.S.  consumption  was  14.218  troy 
ounces  in  1969  and  10.264  troy  ounces  in 
1970.  U.S.  general  imports  of  refined  metal 
were  6.026  troy  ounces  in  1969  and  8.459  troy 
ounces  In  1970. 

There  is  no  major  U.8.  production  of 
Iridium  although  U.S.  gold  and  copper  re- 
fineries do  recover  smaU  quantities.  Produc- 
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tlon  from  this  source  and  secondary  refining 
totaled  2.681  troy  ounces  in  1968.  2.820  troy 
ounces  In  1969.  and  2,681  troy  ounces  in 
1970.  Import  sources  in  1970  were  United 
Kingdom  (60  percent).  Canada  (22  percent), 
and  other  countries  (18  percent).  World 
production  of  platinum  group  metals  comes 
maixUy  from  U.S.SJI.,  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  and  Camula. 

Fiscal  data 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  wUl  re- 
sult in  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  but  wiU  result  in  substantial 
return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
iridium  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile. 


ADTHORIZINO  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
MICA  FtlOM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE  AND  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL   STOCKPILE 

S.   768 
An  act  to  authcvize  the  disposal  of  mica  from 
the  national  stockpUe  and  the  supplemen- 
tal stockpile 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of  approximately  one 
million  four  hundred  twenty-six  thousand 
twenty-flve  i>ounds  of  muscovlte  block  mica; 
approximately  fifty-one  thousand  eighty- 
seven  pounds  of  muscovlte  film  mica;  ap- 
proximately three  million  one  hundred 
ninety-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  sev- 
enty-five pounds  of  muscovlte  mica  splittings; 
and  approximately  three  hundred  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  phlogoplte  mica  splittings 
now  held  in  the  national  stockpile  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (60  U.S.C.  98- 
98h)  and  the  supplemental  stockpile  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  68  Stat.  456.  as  amended  by  73 
State.  607.  Such  disposition  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act:  Provide:',  That  the  time 
and  method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed  with 
due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the  protec- 
tion of  producers,  processors,  and  consumers 
against  avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual 
markets. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  pub- 
licly advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  AU  bids  may  be  re- 
jected when  it  is  In  the  public  Interest  to  do 

80. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 

(1)  the  material  is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  nuu-kets;  or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report.  No.  92-393,  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  this  measure: 

PUXPOSX  or  THX  BXIX 

The  legislation  would  provide  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  dlspositlan  of  approxi- 
mately 6,026,987  pounds  of  mica  from  the 


national  stockpUe  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile.  In  addition,  this  blU  would  waive 
the  6-month  waiting  period  ordinarily  re- 
quired for  disposition  of  strategic  and  crit- 
ical mAtertal  from  the  naUonal  stockpUe. 

BASIC  LAW 

National  stockpile 

Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98a).  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  determine  which  materials  are 
strategic  and  critical  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  and  the  quality  and  quantities  of 
such  materials  which  shaU  be  stockpiled  un- 
der the  act. 

SecUon  3(c)  authorizes  General  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pur- 
suant to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed 
because  of  any  revised  determination  made 
pursuant  to  section  2.  Notice  of  any  disposi- 
tion must  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
UiT  and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  each 
House  thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  dls- 
posiUon  must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
material  to  be  released,  and  the  protection 
of  producers,  processcx^,  and  consumers 
against  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 
The  express  approval  of  the  Congress  of  any 
proposed  disposition  Is  required  unless  the 
revised  determination,  referred  to  above,  is 
by  reason  of  obsolescence  of  the  material  to 
be  disposed  of. 

Supplemental  stockpile 
The  legislation  which  established  the  sup. 
plemental  stockpile,  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  456) .  provided  that 
materials  shall  be  released  from  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  only  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  PlUng  Act. 

Disposals  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 

As  indicated  in  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  Lb  required  for  the 
disposal  of  materials  In  both  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
except  in  those  instances  where  the  proposed 
disposal  action  is  baaed  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent  for 
use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  mica  is 
not  based  on  obsolescence,  the  proposed  dis- 
posal requires  tb»  express  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

In  addition,  the  blU  would  waive  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Stock  PlUng  Act  (60  U.S.C.  98b)  with  respect 
to  publication  and  transmittal  of  notice  and 
the  6-month  waiting  period.  The  biU  would, 
however,  preserve  the  substantive  require- 
ments of  section  3  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  and  the  protection  of  producers,  proc- 
essors, and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets.  Thus,  the 
waiver  will  permit  the  immediate  disposal  of 
mica  upon  enactment  of  S.  768. 

Mica 
Mica  is  a  group  name  for  a  number  of 
nUnerals  which  have  a  characteristic  struc- 
ture permitting  easy  separation  Into  thin, 
tough  sheets.  They  vary  from  clear  to  black. 
Ruby  muscovlte  has  the  best  dielectric  prop- 
erties. Block  mica  is  the  thicker  sections 
ranging  from  seven-thousandths  of  an  inch 
upward.  Film  Is  split  from  block  to  a  variety 
of  predetermined  thickness  ranges.  The  diel- 
ectric quaUty  of  mica  is  lowered  by  the  pres- 
ence of  various  defects,  such  as  air  inclusions, 
mineral  and  vegetable  stains,  wavlness,  and 
crystaUizatlon  anomalies.  Ttien  are  three 
principal  forms  of  strategic  mloa  (block,  film,   . 


and  spUttlngs)  and  a  number  of  qualities 
and  grades.  Quality  refers  to  various  phys- 
ical properties  including  the  degree  of  stain- 
ing, and  grade  denotes  the  size  of  a  rectan- 
gular area  which  can  be  obtained  trom  the 
block  or  film. 

Uses:  Dielectric  suppcKtlng  elements  In 
electron  tubes,  mica  capacitors,  as  insula- 
tion In  motors  and  other  electrical  appara- 
tus. 

Sources:  India,  BracU,  Malagasy. 
Background  information 
Mica,  Muscovite  Block  (Stained  and  Better) 

As  of  June  30,  1971,  the  total  Inventory  of 
muscovlte  block,  stained  and  better,  held  by 
General  Services  Administration  (OSA)  was 
approximately  18,148.706  pounds.  Tlie  pres- 
ent StockpUe  objective  established  March  13. 
1964.  is  6,840.700  pounds.  The  excess  mus- 
covlte block  mica  previously  authorized  for 
disposal  total  a{^roximately  9.881.976  pounds, 
of  which  6308,800  pounds  of  musoovUe 
block,  stained  A  and  better,  remain  avaUable 
under  authority  of  the  Ofllce  of  Bnergeiicy 
Preparedness,  approved  January  14,  1904,  and 
Public  Law  89-419.  approved  May  11.  1966; 
2364.503  pounds  of  muscovlte  block  scrap, 
and  1,218,676  pounds  of  muscovlte  stained  B 
and  lower,  remain  available  under  authorities 
mentioned  above.  The  remaining  excess  of 
1,426,025  pounds  is  covered  by  S.  768. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  muscovlte 
block,  stained  and  better.  In  the  national 
StockpUe  was  $2.38  per  pound  and  in  the 
supplemental  stoc]q>Ue  $3.44  per  pound. 

Iiflca,  Muscovite  Film,  First  and  Second 
QuallUes 

As  of  June  SO,  1971.  the  total  inventory 
of  muscovlte  film,  first  and  second  quali- 
ties held  by  GSA  was  approximately  2,067,- 
607  pounds.  The  present  stockpUe  objectlre, 
established  March  13,  1964,  is  2  mllliOD 
pounds.  The  excess  previously  authorized  for 
disposal  under  PubUc  Law  89-419.  approved 
May  11.  1966,  totals  i^proximately  6,420 
pounds.  The  remaining  excess  of  61,067 
pounds  Is  covered  by  8.  768. 

The  acquisition  cost  of  muscovlte  film  first 
and  second  qualities,   in  the  national  and 
supplemental  stockpUes  was  $6.27  per  pound. 
Mica,  Muscovite  SpUttlngs 

As  of  June  30.  1971.  the  total  Inventory  of 
muscovlte  splittings  held  by  OSA  was  ap- 
proximately 43,204,558  pounds.  The  present 
StockpUe  objective,  established  January  17. 
1969.  is  19  miUion  pounds.  The  excess  pre- 
viously authorized  for  disposal  under  Public 
Law  89-419,  approved  May  11.  1966,  totals 
approximately  21,004,683  pounds.  The  re- 
maining excess  of  3,199  J76  pounds  Is  covered 
by  S.  768. 

The  acquisition  cost  of  muscovlte  split- 
tings In  the  national  stockpUe  was  $1.04  per 
pound  and  in  the  supplemental  stoc^Ue 
$1.29  per  pound. 

Mica,  PhUogoplte  SpUttlngs 

As  of  June  30,  1971,  the  total  Inventory  of 
phlogoplte  splittings  held  by  GSA  was  ap- 
proximately 4,807.345  pounds.  The  present 
StockpUe  objective  established  January  17. 
1969.  is  950,000  pounds.  The  excess  previously 
authorized  for  disposal  under  PubUc  Law  89- 
418,  approved  May  11,  1966,  totals  approxi- 
mately 3,507,345  pounds.  The  remaining  ex- 
cess of  350,000  pounds  Is  covered  by  S.  768. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  phlogoplte 
splittings  was  $1.00  per  pound. 

The  correct  estimated  market  price  for 
standard,  commercial  type  micas  range  from 
10  cents  per  pound  to  $20  per  pound,  depend- 
ing on  color,  form,  grade,  size,  thickness  and 
visual  quality. 

AU  of  the  above  described  micas  have  been 
in  the  StockpUe  for  a  period  of  6  to  28  years. 

The  total  annual,  storage  cost  for  these 
micas  is  $10,102. 

The  ubulatlon  set  forth  below  refiects  the 
total  inventories  of  these  materlaU  In  the 
stoc^Ues. 
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Mica.  Muacovtte  block,  ttatned  and  better — 
Vncommitted  June  30, 1971 

Inventory:  Pounda 

MatloDja  fltockpUe 7,076,277 

Supplemental  atockpUe 1,062,350 

DPA - —     6,646,898 

Total,  an  inventortee 14,676.S3S 

Credited  to  Olm  obJectlTe 840, 700 

Objective  (eet&blished  Mar.  IS, 

1964)     6,000,000 

Tcntal  ezoeM >  7, 734,823 

^  Thle  plan  applies  to  approximately  1,426,- 
026  pounds  of  exceesee  in  the  national  and 
supplemental  stockpiles,  me  remaining  ex- 
cess of  approximately  6,308,798  pounds  was 
previously  authorized  for  disposal  under 
OEP  (DPA)  Jan.  14,  1966,  and  PubUc  Law 
89-419,  May  11,  1966. 

M<ca,  Muscovite  film,  first  and  second  quali- 
ties—Uncommitted June  30,  1971 
Inventory :  Pounds 

National  stockpUe 1.249.746 

Supplemental  atockpUe 116,666 

DPA  102,681 

840,700  pounds  of  black  credited 
as  film  objective 688,62ft 

Total,  aU  Inventories 2,067.607 

Objective    (estabUsbed  Jan.   17 

1964)    2,000,000 

Total    excees »57,607 

•This  plan  applies  to  approximately  51,087 
]x>unds  of  the  nonstockpUe  grade  excesses  In 
the  national  and  supplemental  stockpiles. 
The  remaining  excess  of  approximately  6,420 
pounds  was  previously  authorised  for  dis- 
posal under  Public  Law  89-419,  May  11,  1966. 
Jflca,  Muscovite  splitting — Vncommitted 
June  30.  i97i 
Inventory :  Pounds 

National    stockpile... _    38,408,776 

Supplemental  stockpile 4,800,782 

IM»A 0 

Total  aU  inventories 43, 204, 888 

Objective     (eatabllshed    JazL 

17.    1969) 19,000,000 

Total  excess <a4.204.668 

•  This  plan  applies  to  approximately  3,199,- 
876  pounds  of  the  excesses  In  the  national 
and  supplemental  stockpiles.  The  remaining 
excess  of  approximately  21,004,683  pounds 
was  previously  authorized  for  dl^Msal  under 
Public  Law  89-419.  May  11.  1966. 

Mica,  phlogopite  splittings — C/ncommitted 
June  30 1971 

Inventory:  Pounds 

National  stockpile 2,909,723 

Supplemental  stockpUe 1.897.622 

l»A 0 

Total  aU  Inventories 4.807,346 

Objective  (established  Jan.  17. 

1»«)    — 960.000 

^  Total    excess <  3, 867, 346 

•  Tbls  plan  applies  to  approximately  350,000 
pounds  of  the  excesses  In  the  national  and 
supplemental  stockpUes.  The  remaining  ex- 
cess of  approximately  3,607346  pounds  was 
prevously  autborlaed  for  disposal  under 
PubUc  Law  80-418.  May  13, 1966. 

Method  of  disposal 
Tb»  Qeneral  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  mica  available:  (a)  for 
sale;  (b)  tor  transfer  to  agencies  of  the  UJS. 
Oovemment;  or  (c)  to  the  extent  authorised 
by  law,  as  payment  for  expenses  (includ- 
ing transportation  and  other  aoces8orlal~a- 
penses)  of  acquisition  of  materials,  or  of  re- 
fining, processing,  beneficlating,  or  routing 
matertals,  punuAnt  to  section  8  of  the  Stra- 


tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act, 
60  n.S.C.  98b,  and  of  processing  and  refining 
materials  pursuant  to  section  803(d)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1980,  as  amended, 
60  UB.C.  App.  2093(d) . 

Jtote  o/ X>i<po«aI 
OSA  proposes  to  make  the  excess  mica 
avaUable  for  commercial  sale  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  quantity  and  timing  of  disposals 
wiU  be  determined  upon  evaluation  of  sales 
under  the  program  and  cvirrent  market  con- 
ditions. Quantities  of  mica  required  for 
transfer  dlrectiy  to  Oovemment  agencies  wUl 
be  over  and  above  those  InvolTSd  In  the 
commercial  sales  program. 

Periodic  review  of  program 
The  disposal  program  wUl  be  sabjeot  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  wUl  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  action  advisable,  or  at  any 
time  consultation  Is  requested  by  such  agen- 
cies. If  any  significant  modification  of  the 
program  appears  necessary  or  advisable  as  a 
result  of  such  consultation,  the  change  wUl 
be  publicly  announced. 

Proivctioti  and  consumption 

VS.  production  of  sheet  mica  is  negligible. 
The  U.S.  Import  soiirces  In  1969  were  India 
(82  percent),  BrazU  (14  percent),  Malagasy 
Republic  (3  percent),  and  others  (l  per 
cent).  Future  demand  wUl  rely  on  Importa. 
U.S.  constimption  of  sheet  mica  in  1969  and 
estimated  consvunptlon  for  1070  for  each 
category  are  (In  pounds) : 


ises 


1970 


Muacovit*  block 1,387,999  1.100,000 

Mujcovitc  film 30,054  25,000 

MuKOvite  splittinis 4.799.00U  4.400,000 

PMocopit*  Mock 79,816  65.000 

Plilocop«t  ipliHints 278,000  250,000 

ToUl 6,574,869  5.840,000 


The  consumption  pattern  for  sheet  mica 
In  1969  in  the  United  States  was: 

Muscovite  block:  Electronic  uses  (70  per- 
cent), mainly  capacitors  and  tubes;  nonelec- 
tronlcs  uses  (30  percent) . 

Muscovite  film:  Electronic  usee  (100  per- 
cent) for  capacitors. 

Phlogoplte  block:  Electronic  uses  (5.5  per- 
cent) .  Nonelectronic  uses  (94.5  percent) . 
Nonelectronic  uses  are  for  fUler  in  plastics, 
In  paint,  and  roofing  and  asphalt  shingles, 
and  glass-bonding  powdered  natural  mica. 

Muscovite  splittings :  Fabricated  into  buUt- 
up  mica  which  Is  used  for  Insulation  in  elec- 
trical appliances. 

Phlogoplte  splittings :  Used  largely  for  elec- 
trical insulation  where  high  heat  is  Involved. 

Fiscal  data 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  wlU  re- 
sult In  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  but  wlU  result  in  substantial 
return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
mica  now  held  In  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe. 


AUTHORIZINa  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
METALLURQICAL  GRADE  IiiAN- 
OANE8E  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE  AND  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STOCKPILE 

S.  789 
An  act  to  authorise  the  disposal  of  metal- 
lurgical grade  manganeee  from  the  na- 
tional   stockpile    and    the    suiq>lemental 
StockpUe 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator oC  Oenaral  Semoas  la  hereby 


authorized  to  dispose  of  i^iproxlmately  four 
mlUion  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty  short  dry  tons 
(manganese  ore  equivalent)  of  metaUmglcal 
grade  manganese  now  held  In  the  national 
StockpUe  established  pursuant  to  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act 
(60  n.S.C.  98-98h)  and  the  supplemental 
StockpUe  established  pursuant  to  section 
104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  466.  as 
amended  by  78  Stat.  607).  Such  dlsiwsltion 
may  be  made  without  regiard  to  the  require- 
menu  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act:  Provided. 
That  the  time  and  method  of  disposition 
shaU  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  and  protection  of  producers,  processors, 
and  consumers  against  avoidable  disruption 
of  their  usual  markete. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  pub- 
Udy  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  AU  bids  may  be 
rejected  when  It  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
If— 

(1)  the  material  U  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  market;  or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
queste  received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  Inclusion  In  the  Rkcoro  Is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report.  No.  92-394, 
explaining  the  purpose  of  this  measure: 

PtTBPOSK  or  THE  BUX 

The  legislation  would  provide  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  disp>osltion  of  approx- 
imately 4,424340  short  dry  tons  (manganese 
ore  equivalent)  of  metalltirgloal  grade  man- 
ganese from  the  national  stockpUe  and  ths 
supplemental  stockpile.  In  addition,  the  biU 
would  waive  the  6  months'  waiting  period 
ordinarily  required  for  disposition  of  strategic 
and  critical  material  from  the  national  stock- 
pile. 

BASIC  LAW 

National  stockpile 

Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  PiUng  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98a). 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  E^mergency  Pre- 
paredness is  authorized  and  directed  to  de- 
termine which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
the  quaUty  and  quantities  of  such  materials 
which  shall  be  stockpiled  under  the  act. 

Section  3(c)  authorizes  Oeneral  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Ofllce  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pur- 
suant to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed 
because  of  any  revised  determination  made 
pursuant  to  section  a.  Notice  of  any  disposi- 
tion must  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  each  House 
thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  disposition 
must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  material  to  be 
released,  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consiuners  against  disruption 
of  their  usual  markets.  The  express  approval 
of  the  Congress  of  any  proposed  disposition 
la  required  unless  the  revised  determination, 
referred  to  above,  is  by  reason  of  obsolescence 
of  the  material  to  be  disposed  of.         <i 
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supplemental  stockpile 
The  legislation  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental StockpUe,  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1964  (68  Stat.  456) ,  provided 
that  materials  shtJl  be  released  from  the  sup- 
plemental StockpUe  only  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act. 

Disposals  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
supplemental  stockpile 

As  indicated  In  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  Is  reqtUred  for  the 
disposal  of  materials  In  both  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe  ex- 
cept in  those  instances  where  the  proposed 
disposal  action  is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent  for 
use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  metal- 
lurgical grade  manganese  is  not  based  on 
obsolescence,  the  proposed  disposal  requires 
the  express  approval  of  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  would  waive  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Stock  Piling  Act  (60  UB.C.  98b)  with  respect 
to  publication  and  transmittal  of  notice  and 
the  6-month  waiting  period.  The  bUl  would 
however,  preserve  the  substantive  require- 
ments of  section  3  with  respect  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  and  the  protection  of  producers,  proces- 
sors, and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markete.  Thus,  the 
waiver  wlU  permit  the  Immediate  disposal  of 
metallurgical  grade  manganese  upon  enact- 
ment of  S.  759. 

Manganese — Metallurgical  grade  ore 
MetaUurgical  grade  manganese  ore  should 
have  a  relatively  high  manganese  content. 
The  standard  grade  has  a  manganese  content 
of  48  percent,  although  somewhat  lower  ores 
are  usable.  Ores  with  varying  manganese  con- 
tent from  36  to  60  percent  are  often  blended 
to  provide  uniform  raw  material  for  the 
production  of  ferromanganese.  The  ore  must 
be  low  In  impurities,  deleterious  In  the  manu- 
facture of  steel,  such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc. 

Manganese — metallurgical  grade  ore.  Is  U8e<d 
In  the  manufacture  of  manganese  metal  fer- 
romanganese, and  special  manganese  alloys, 
which  in  turn  are  used  to  neutralize  the 
effecte  of  sulfur  and  to  remove  oxygen  used 
as  an  addition  to  special  steels  to  contribute 
toughness  and  resistance  to  shock  and  abra- 
sion. 

Sources. — Gabon,  BrazU,  RepubUc  of  South 
Africa,  India,  Congo  and  Australia. 

Background  information 
As  of  June  30,  1971,  the  total  inventory  of 
metaUurgical  grade  manganese  held  by  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  was  approxi- 
mately 11.896,167  short  dry  tons.  The  present 
StockpUe  objective,  estabUsbed  May  13.  1968. 
Is  4  million  short  diy  tons. 

This  disposal,  which  Is  covered  by  S.  769, 
applies  to  the  excess  of  4,424,840  short  dry 
tons  (manganese  ore  equivalent)  of  metal- 
lurgical grade  manganese  in  the  national  and 
supplemental  stockpiles,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 3.267,859  short  dry  tons  are  ore;  ap- 
proximately 676,060  short  tons  (1,152,120 
short  tons  manganese  ore  equivalent)  are 
high  carbon  ferromanganese  and  approxi- 
mately 1,944  short  tons  (4,860  short  tons 
manganese  ore  equivalent)  are  electrolytic 
manganese  metal.  AddltionaUy,  3,600,000 
short  dry  tons  (manganese  ore  eqiUvalent) 
of  metaUurgical  grade  manganese  remain 
avallaUe  for  disposal  under  previous  auth<Hr- 
izatlons. 

The  acquisition  cost  of  metaUurgical  grade 
manganese  ore  in  the  national  atockpUe 
was  839.60  per  short  dry  ton  and  in  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  843.09  per  short  dry  ton. 
The  acquisition  cost  for  high  carbon  ferro- 
manganese In  the  national  stockpUe 
was  $189.79  per  short  ton  and  In  the  sup- 
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plemental  stockpUe  $186.56  per  short  ton. 
The  acquisition  oast  of  electrolytic  manga- 
nese metal  In  the  national  stockpUe  was 
$520.46  per  short  ton,  and  in  the  supple- 
mental StockpUe,  $610.42  per  short  dry 
ton.  The  current  estimated  market  price  for 
standard,  commercial  type  material  Is  $28.00 
per  short  dry  ton  for  ore,  $151.30  per  short 
ton  for  high  carbon  ferromanganese,  and 
$666  per  short  ton  for  electrolytic  manganese 
metal. 

This  material  has  been  in  the  stockpUe  for 
a  period  of  7  to  29  years.  The  annual  storage 
cost  for  this  material  is  $132,746.20. 

Method  of  disposal 
The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  metaUurgical  grade  man- 
ganese avaUable  (a)  for  sale;  (b)  for  transfer 
to  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government;  or  (c)  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  law,  as  payment  for 
expenses  (Including  tran^>ortation  and  other 
accessorial  expenses)  of  acquisition  of  ma- 
terials, or  of  refining,  processing,  beneficl- 
ating, or  rotating  materials  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  PlUng  Act,  50  U.S.C.  98b,  and  of  proc- 
essing and  refining  materials  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303(d)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  60  U.S.C.  i^p.  2093(d). 

Rate  of  disposal 
GSA  proposes  to  make  the  excess  metal- 
lurgical grade  manganese  avaUable  for  com- 
mercial sale  over  a  period  of  years.  The  quan- 
tity and  timing  of  disposals  wUl  be  deter- 
mined upon  evaluation  of  sales  under  the 
program  and  current  market  conditions. 
Quantities  of  metallurgical  grade  manganese 
required  for  transfer  directly  to  Government 
agencies  wlU  be  over  and  above  thoee  In- 
volved in  the  commercial  sales  program. 

Periodic  review  of  program 
The  disposal  program  wlU  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  wlU  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  action  advisable,  or  at  any 
time  consultation  is  requested  by  such  agen- 
cies. If  any  significant  modification  of  the 
program  appears  necessary  or  advisable  as 
a  result  of  such  oonsiUtatlon,  the  change  wlU 
be  publicly  announced. 

Prodxiction  and  consumption 
VS.  production  of  metallurgical  grade 
manganese  amounted  to  5,630  short  dry  tons 
in  1969,  and  an  estimated  4,000  tons  for 
1970.  U.S.  consumption  was  approximately 
2.1  mUlion  short  tons  in  1969  and  2.3  mUIlon 
short  tons  in  1970. 

Importa  of  metaUurgical  grade  manganese 
were  1,964,535  short  tons  in  1969,  and  1,736,- 
055  short  tons  in  1970.  Principal  import 
sources  In  1070  were  BrazU  (35  percent). 
Republic  of  South  Africa  (8  percent),  India 
(5  percent),  Gabon  (28  percent),  Ghana  (4 
percent),  and  other  coimtries  (20  percent). 

Fiscal  data 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  wiU  re- 
sult in  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  but  will  result  in  substantial 
return  to  the  Federal  Treasviry  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
metaUurgical  grade  manganese  now  held  in 
the  national  stockpUe  and  the  supplemental 
StockpUe. 

AUTHORIZINa  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
MANGANESE.  BATTERY  GRADE 
SYNTHETIC  DIOXIDE  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

S.  760 

An  act  to  authorize  the  dlq>osal  of  manga- 
nese, battny  grade,  synthetic  dioxide  from 
the  national  stockpUe 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  states  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 


mlnlsti«tor  of  General  Samees  la  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of  approxlinately  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  five  abort  dry 
tona  of  manganeee.  battery  grade,  aynthetto 
dioxide  now  held  In  the  national  atockpila 
established  pursuant  to  the  Strateglo  and 
Critical  Matertala  Stock  PUlng  Act  (80  U^.C. 
9&-08b ) .  Such  disposition  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  requlremente  of  section  8 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PUlng  Act:  Provided.  That  the  time  and 
method  of  disposition  shaU  be  fixed  with 
due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the  protec- 
tion of  producers,  processors,  and  consxuiera 
against  avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual 
markete. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  a» 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  AU  bids  may  be 
rejected  when  it  is  In  the  public  interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  blda 
if— 

(1)  the  material  la  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  adver- 
tising are  necessary  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markete; 
or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
queste  received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  In  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 

below  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  is  an 

excerpt  from  the  report   (No.  92-395) 

explaining  the  purpose  of  this  measure: 

puxposx  pF  THx  snx 

Ttxe  legislation  would  provide  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  disposition  of  approx- 
imately 4,805  short  dry  tons  of  manganese, 
battery  grade,  synthetic  dioxide  from  the 
national  stockpile.  In  addition,  the  blU  wotUd 
waive  the  6-month8  waiting  period  ordinarily 
required  for  disposition  of  strategic  and 
critical  material  from  the  national  stockpUe. 

BASIC  LAW 

National  stockpile 

Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (60  U.S.C. 
98a) ,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Prep>aredness  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
determine  which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
the  quaUty  and  quantities  of  such  materials 
which  ShaU  be  stockpUed  under  the  act. 

Section  3(e)  authorizes  General  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed 
because  of  any  revised  determination  made 
pursuant  to  section  2.  Notice  of  any  dispo- 
sition must  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  each 
House  thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  dispo- 
sition must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  ma- 
terial to  be  released,  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  agalnat 
disruption  of  their  usual  markete.  The  ex- 
press approval  of  the  Congress  of  any  pro- 
posed disposition  Is  required  unless  the  re- 
vised determination,  referred  to  above.  Is  by 
reason  of  obsolescence  of  the  material  to  be 
disposed  of. 

Supplemental  stockpile 
The  legislation  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental StockpUe,  section  104(b)   of  the 
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Acnoulturml  Tra<to  Development  and  AxaiBt- 
anoe  Act  of  1M4  (68  SUt.  4M) ,  provided  tluit 
materlale  shall  be  rtfeaaed  from  tbe  sui^e- 
lOMital  stockpile  only  under  tbe  provisions 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
ICaterlals  Stock  Piling  Act. 

Ditj>otal$  from  the  national  ttoekpUe  and 
supplemental  stoekpUe 
As  indicated  in  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  Is  required  for  the 
disposal  of  materials  in  both  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile  ex- 
cept in  those  Instances  where  the  proposed 
disposal  action  Is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent 
for  use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  manganese, 
battery  grade,  synthetic  dioxide  is  not  baaed 
on  obsolescence,  the  proposed  disposal  re- 
quires the  express  approval  of  the  Congress. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  waive  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Stock  Piling  Act  (50  tI.S.C.  98b)  with  re- 
spect to  publication  and  transmittal  of  no- 
tice and  the  8-month  waiting  period.  The  bill 
would,  however,  preserve  the  substantive  re- 
quirements of  section  3  with  respect  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  tbe  protection  of  produc- 
ers, processors,  and  consumers  against  avoid- 
able disruption  of  their  usual  markets.  Thus, 
the  waiver  wUI  permit  the  Immediate  dis- 
posal of  manganese,  battery  grade,  synthetic 
dioxide  upon  enactment  of  S.  760. 
Manganeae,  battery  trade,  synthetic  dioxide 
Synthetic  manganese  dioxide  is  produced 
from  natural  manganese  ones,  either  by  the 
electrolysis  of  pregnant  solution  of  man- 
ganese salts,  or  by  chemical  reduction  of 
manganese  salts.  It  is  much  more  reactive 
than  natural  ore. 

Synthetic  manganese  Is  used  primarily  in 
the  manufacture  of  dry  cells  for  batteries  for 
military  U3e.  For  such  use,  it  is  mixed  with 
natural  ore.  It  is  also  used  in  special  types 
of  commercial  battery  cells,  such  as  in  hear- 
ing aids.  For  battery  use  a  minimum  of  8S 
percent  manganese  oxide  is  required. 
Source:  Japan. 

Background  information 
As  of  June  30,  1071,  the  total  inventory 
of  manganese,  battery  grade,  synthetic  di- 
oxide held  by  General  Services  Administra- 
tion was  approximately  19.667  short  dry  tons. 
The  present  stockpile  objective,  established 
May  27,  1968,  is  1,900  short  dry  tons.  Of 
the  excess  3,403  short  dry  tons  remain  avail- 
able from  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
authority  of  March  4,  1966,  and  9369  short 
dry  tons  remain  available  from  Public  Law 
89-726,  approved  November  2,  1966.  The  addi- 
tional excess  of  4306  short  dry  tons  is  cov- 
ered by  S.  760. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  manganese, 
battery  grade,  synthetic  dioxide  in  the  na- 
tional stockpile  was  $145.52  per  short  dry 
ton.  Tbe  current  estimated  market  price  for 
sitandard,  commercial  type  manganese,  bat- 
tery grade,  synthetic  dioxide  is  $490  per  short 
dry  ton.  This  material  has  been  in  the  stoek- 
pUe for  a  period  of  11^  to  16  years.  The 
annual  storage  ooet  is  $144. 

Method  of  dispoaal 
The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poees  to  make  the  manganeae,  battery  grade, 
synthetic  dioxide  available:  (a)  for  sale; 
(b)  for  transfer  to  agencies  of  the  VS.  Oov- 
emment;  or  (e)  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
law,  as  payment  for  expenses  (including 
transportation  and  other  accessorial  ex- 
penses) of  acquisition  of  materials,  or  of  re- 
fining, processing,  beneflclatlng,  or  routing 
materials  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Stra- 
tegic and  CrlUeal  MatarlaU  Stock  PUlng  Act, 
60  U.S.O.  98b,  and  of  processing  and  refining 
materials  pursuant  to  section  303(d)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  aa  amended 
60tTJ9.C.App.a008(d). 


Kate  of  dUpotal 
OSA  prop)ose8  to  make  the  excess  manga- 
nese, battery  grade,  synthetic  dioxide  avail- 
able for  commercial  sale  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  qviantity  and  timing  of  disposals 
will  be  determined  upon  evaluation  of  sales 
under  the  program  and  current  market  con- 
ditions. Quantities  of  manganese,  battery 
grade,  synthetic  dioxide  required  for  trans- 
fer directly  to  Government  agencies  will  be 
over  and  above  those  involved  in  the  com- 
mercial sales  program. 

Periodic  review  of  program 
Tbe  disposal  program  will  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  will  constat  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  action  advisable,  or  at  any 
time  consultation  is  requested  by  such  agen- 
cies. If  any  significant  modlficaUon  of  the 
program  appears  necessary  or  advisable  as 
a  result  of  such  consultation,  the  change  will 
be  publicly  announced. 

Production  and  consumption 
VS.  production  of  the  material  was  12,000 
short  dry  tons  In  1969,  with  11,000  short  dry 
tons  estimated  for  1970.  Imports  In  1970 
were  2,773  short  dry  tons,  mainly  from  Japan, 
whereas  domestic  production  results  from 
processing  ores  Imported  from  Ghana,  Gabon, 
and  Mexico,  as  well  as  from  domestic  ores. 
U.S.  production  and  consumption  rose 
steadily  In  the  4  years  through  1969  when 
consumption  was  14,000  short  dry  tons,  with 
14350  short  dry  tons  estimated  for  1970. 
Fiscal  data 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult in  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
Govemmentt  but  will  result  in  substantial 
return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
manganeae,  battery  grade,  synthetic  dioxide, 
now  held  in  the  national  stockpile. 


AUTHORIZINO  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
DIAMOND  TOOLS  PROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

S.  761 

An  act  to  authorize  the  dispoaal  of  diamond 

tools   from   the   national   stockpile 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Oen^ul  Services  U  hereby 
authorlaed  to  dispose  of  approximately  six- 
ty-four thousand  one  hundred  seventy-eight 
diamond  tools  now  held  in  the  national 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act 
(60  UJ3.C.  98-08h).  Such  disposition  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  requirement  of 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  PUlng  Act:  Provided.  That  the 
time  and  method  of  disposition  ahall  be 
fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protaotdon  of 
the  United  States  against  avoidable  loss 
and  the  protection  of  producers,  processors, 
and  consumers  against  avoidable  disruption 
of  their  usual  market*. 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  l»w.  All  bids  may  be 
rejected  when  it  Is  in  the  pubUc  intereet 
to  do  so. 

(b)  Tbe  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  dlspooed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 

(1)  the  material  is  to  be  transferred  to 
an  agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  adver- 
tising are  necessary  to  protect  tbe  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  agaln«t 


ayoidaUe  disruption  of  their  usual  markets; 
or 

(S)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  In  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  obJecUves  of  tn&t.  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report.  No.  92-396,  ex- 
plaining the  purpoee  of  this  measure: 
ptTspoas  or  thx  bill 

The  legislation  woiUd  provide  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 64,178  pieces  of  diamond  tools  from 
the  national  stockpUe.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  waive  the  6  months  waiting  period 
ordinarUy  required  for  disposition  of  strate- 
gic and  critical  material  from  the  national 
StockpUe. 

BASIC    LAW 

National  stockpile 

Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  Uj8.C!v 
98a) ,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  ^*^ 
Preparedness  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
determine  which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
the  quality  and  quantities  of  such  materials 
which  shall  be  stockpiled  under  the  act. 

Section  3(e)  authorizes  General  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pur- 
suant to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed 
because  of  any  revised  determination  made 
pursuant  to  section  2.  Notice  of  any  disposi- 
tion must  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  each  House 
thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  disposition 
must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  tbe  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  material 
to  be  released,  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets.  The  ex- 
press approval  of  the  Congress  of  any  pro- 
posed disposition  Is  required  unless  the  re- 
vised determination,  referred  to  above,  is 
by  reason  of  obsolescence  of  the  material 
to  be  disposed  of. 

Supplemental  stockpile 
The  legislation  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agrlcultiural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964  (68  Stat.  456) ,  provided  that 
materials  shall  be  released  from  the  supple- 
mental StockpUe  only  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  PUlng  Act. 

Disposal  from  the  national  stockpile  and  sup- 
plemental stockpile 

As  Indicated  In  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  Is  required  for  the 
dlspoeal  of  materials  In  both  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe  ex- 
cept in  those  Instances  where  the  proposed 
dlspoeal  action  Is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent  for 
use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  diamond 
tools  Is  not  based  on  obsolescence,  the  pro- 
posed disposal  requires  the  express  approval 
of  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  blU  woiUd  waive  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  section  3  of  the  Stock 
Piling  Act  (60  U.S.C.  98b)  with  respect  to 
pubUcatlon  and  transmittal  of  notice  and 
the  6-month  waiting  period.  The  bUl  wotUd, 
however,  preserve  the  substantive  require- 
ments of  section  3  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
prooessors,  and  consiimers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets.  Thus,  the 
waiver  wlU  permit  the  Immediate  disposal  of 
diamond  tools  upon  enactment  of  S.  761. 
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Industrial  diamond  tools 
Industrial  diamond  tools  are  those  that 
contain  diamond  stones  that  because  ot 
structure,  color,  fiaws,  or  impvirltles,  are  un- 
suitable as  gems  and  are  mostly  composed  of 
a  group  of  small  interlocked  crystals  of  ex- 
ceptional toughness. 

These  industrial  stones  are  used  in  tools 
and  are  usually  classified  on  the  basis  of  size, 
shape,  and  specification  uses. 

BACKGBOTTNl)  INFOBMATION 

As  of  June  30,  1971,  the  total  inventory 
Of  industrial  diamond  tools  held  by  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  was  approxi- 
mately 64,178  pieces.  Since  no  stockpile  ob- 
jective was  established  for  industrial  diamond 
tools,  the  total  quantity  is  covered  by  S.  761. 
Tbe  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  indus- 
trial diamond  tools  in  the  national  stockpile 
was  $15.82  per  piece,  or  a  total  acquisition 
cost  of  $1,015,000.  The  current  estimated 
market  value  of  the  tools  is  $12.00  per  piece, 
for  a  total  market  value  of  $700,000.  This 
material  has  been  in  the  national  stockpUe 
for  28  years. 

Method  of  disposal 
The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  diamond  tools  available 
(a)  for  sale;  (b)  for  transfer  to  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government;  or  (c)  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  law,  as  payment  for  ex- 
penses (including  transix>rtation  and  other 
accessorial  expenses)  or  acquisition  of  mate- 
rials, or  of  refining,  processing,  beneficlating, 
or  rotating  materials  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b) ,  and  of  processing 
and  refining  materials  pursuant  to  section 
303 (d)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1960,  as  amended   (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093(d)). 

Rate  of  disposal 
G6A  proposes  to  make  the  diamond  tools 
available  for  commercial  sale  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  quantity  and  timing  of  dis- 
posals will  be  determined  upon  evaluation 
of  sales  under  the  program  and  current 
market  conditions.  Quantities  of  diamond 
tools  required  tot  transfer  directly  to  Gov- 
ernment agencies  will  be  over  and  above 
those  Involved  in  the  commercial  sales  pro- 
gram. 

Periodic  review  of  program 

The  diiq>osal  program  wUl  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  will  oonstilt  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  action  advisable,  or  at  any 
time  consultation  is  requested  by  such 
agencies.  If  any  significant  modification  of 
the  program  appears  necessary  or  advisable 
as  a  result  of  such  consultation,  the  change 
will  be  pubUcly  announced. 

Production  and  Consumption 
There  are  no  published  statistics  pertain- 
ing   to     production     or     consumption     of 
diamond  tools. 

Fiscal  data 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  wUI 
result  in  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  but  wiU  result  in  substantial 
return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
diamond  tools  now  held  in  the  national 
■tockpUe. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
CHROMIUM  METAL  PROM  THE  NA- 
TIONAL STOCKPILE  AND  THE  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL STOCKPILE 

S.  762 
An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  chroml\ua 

metal  from  the  national  stockpUe  and  tbe 

supplemental  stockpUe 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbait  tbe 


Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dlt^pose  of  approximately  four 
thousand  two  hundred  thirty-eight  short 
tons  of  chromium  metal  now  held  in  the  na- 
tional StockpUe  established  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  (60  U.S.C.  9a-98h)  and  the  supplemen- 
tal StockpUe  established  pursuant  to  section 
104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  68  Stat. 
456,  as  amended  by  73  Stat.  607.  Such  dis- 
position may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  time  and  method  of  disposi- 
tion shaU  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  AH  bids  may  be 
rejected  when  it  Is  in  the  pubUc  interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
if— 

(1)  the  material  Is  to  be  transferred  to 
an  agency  of  tbe  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  tbe  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets; 
or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report,  No.  92-397,  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  this  measure: 

PUaPOSE    op    THE    ■BUA. 

The  legislation  would  provide  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 4,238  short  tons  of  chromium  metal 
from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the  supple- 
mental StockpUe.  In  addition,  the  bUl  would 
waive  the  6-month  waiting  period  ordlnarUy 
required  for  disposition  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal material  from  the  national  stockpUe. 

BASIC    LAW 

national  stockpile 

Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98a) ,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
determine  which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
the  quality  and  quantities  of  such  materials 
which  shall  be  stockpUed  under  the  act. 

Section  3(e)  authorizes  General  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  p\irsu- 
ant  to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed  be- 
cause of  any  revised  determination  made 
pursuant  to  section  2.  Notice  of  any  disposi- 
tion must  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  each 
House  thereof.  Tbe  plan  and  date  of  disposi- 
tion must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  ma- 
terial to  be  released,  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets.  The  ex- 
press approval  of  the  Congress  of  any  pro- 
posed disposition  Is  required  unless  the  re- 
vised determination,  referred  to  above.  Is  by 
reason  of  obsolescence  of  the  material  to  be 
disposed  of. 


Supplemental  stockpUe 
The  legislation  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental StockpUe,  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  466) ,  provided  that 
materials  shaU  be  released  from  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  only  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act. 

Disposals  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 

As  indicated  in  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  is  required  for  tbe 
dlsjxtsal  of  materials  in  both  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe  ex- 
cept in  those  instances  where  the  prc^>osed 
disposal  action  is  baaed  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent  for 
use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  chromium 
metal  Is  not  based  on  obsolescence,  the  pro- 
posed disposal  requires  the  express  approval 
of  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  waive  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b)  with  re- 
spect to  publication  and  transmittal  of  no- 
tice and  the  6-month  waiting  period.  The  blU 
would,  however,  preserve  the  substantive  re- 
quirements of  section  3  with  respect  to  tbe 
protection  of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  and  the  protection  of  producera 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoldahio 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets.  Thus,  the 
waiver  wlU  permit  the  immediate  disposal  of 
chromium  metal  upon  enactment  of  S.  762. 

Chromium  metal 

Chromium  metal  is  hard,  brittle,  and  steel 
gray  in  color.  Electrolytic  and  alumlno- 
thermic  chromium  metals  differ,  generaUy, 
only  in  the  proportions  of  the  minor  amounts 
of  the  impurities  in  the  metal.  The  metal 
\uuaUy  consists  of  at  least  98.75  percent 
chromium  for  the  aluminothermlc  type  and 
99.20  percent  for  the  electrolytic  type.  Elec- 
trolytic chromium  metal  is  produced  from 
metaUurglcal  grade  chronUte  and  alumino- 
thermlc from  chemical  grade. 

Chromium  metal  Is  used  in  the  production 
of  both  ferrous  and  nonferrous  aUoys.  These 
alloys  are  used  for  products  requiring  such. 
qualities  as  electric  resistance,  ability  to 
withstand  high  temperatxires  or  corrosion  re- 
sistance. Chromium  metal  Is  also  used  in  al- 
loys for  nonferrous  metal  cutting  tools, 
chromium  bronzes,  hard  facing  materials, 
welding  electrode  tips,  and  high-strength 
aluminiun  alloys. 

Sources:  UnitM  Kingdom  and  Japan. 

Backgrourxd  information 

As  of  June  30,  1971,  the  total  inventory  of 
chromium  metal  held  by  General  Services 
Admlnistratiod  was  approximately  8,013 
abort  tons.  The  present  stockpUe  objective, 
approved  June  9,  1971.  is  3,776  short  tons. 
The  total  excess  of  4,238  short  tons  is  covered 
by  S.  762. 

Tbe  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  chromi- 
um metal  in  the  national  stockpile  and  In 
the  supplemental  stockpUe  was  $2,2(X)  per 
short  ton. 

The  current  estimated  market  price  for 
standard,  commercial  type  chnanlum  metal 
is  $2300  per  short  ton.  ITils  metal  has  been 
In  the  StockpUe  for  a  period  of  6  to  13  yeoza. 
The  annual  storage  ooet  Is  $297. 
Method  of  disposal 

The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  chromium  metal  avaU- 
able:  (a)  for  sale;  (b)  for  transfer  to  agen- 
cies of  the  UJ3.  Government;  or  (c)  to  tbe 
extent  authorised  by  law,  as  payment  for 
expenses  (including  transportation  and  other 
acoess(Mlal  expenses)  of  acqulsttlon  of  ma- 
terials, or  of  refining,  prooeolng,  beneficlat- 
ing, or  rotating  materials  pursuant  to  section 
8  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Sbterlals  Stock 
Piling  Act,  SO  U.8.C.  98b,  and  of  psoosaslng 
and  refining  materials  pursuant  to  section 
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80S(d)  of  th*  DafigoM  Prodoettan  Act  of  1050, 
M  Mnenrtad.  SO  VB.O.  »pp.  aon(d). 

Kate  of  (UfpoMl 

OSA  prnpo— ■  to  mak»  tb»  womb  chromt- 
om  motal  ftnOlMbl*  for  oomiaamli  nl«  ov«r 
ft  period  of  yeftn.  TIm  quftntlty  and  timjng 
of  dlsponla  will  be  detemUned  upon  evftluft- 
tlon  of  salee  ander  the  progrmm  and  coirrent 
market  oondltlanc.  Quftntmea  of  nhmmu^m 
BMtal  required  for  transfer  directly  to  Oor- 
wxunent  agemdee  will  be  ov9t  and  above 
tbOM  Involved  In  the  oommerclal  ealee  vt>« 
gram. 

Periodic  review  of  program 
Ibe  dlapoeal  program  will  be  cubject  to 
eontlnuoua  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  0«neral  Services  will  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  action  advisable,  or  at  any 
time  consultation  la  requested  by  such  agen- 
cies. If  any  significant  modification  of  the 
program  appears  nece—ary  or  advisable  as 
a  result  of  such  consultation,  the  change 
will  be  publicly  announced. 

ProductUm  a$id  conrumption 
Data  on  the  V3.  production  and  consximp- 
tlon  of  chr(»nlum  metal  are  company  con- 
fidential, VS.  estimated  consumptions  for 
1000  was  6,000  short  tons  and  has  been  eaU- 
mated  at  4.000  tons  for  1070.  US.  Imports 
were  1,401  short  tons  (gross  weight)  for 
1000  and  1.892  short  tons  (gross  weight)  for 
1070.  Principal  import  sources  for  chromium 
metal  In  1970  were  United  Kingdom  (67  per- 
cent), Japan  (23  percent),  Canada  (4  psr- 
cent),  and  other  countries  (7  pu-cent). 
Fiscal  Data 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult In  no  additional  cost  to  the  FMeral 
Oovemment,  but  will  result  In  substantial 
return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
chromlimi  metal  noir  held  In  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  sum>lanental  stockpile. 


August  2,  1971 


AUTHORIZINO    THE    DISPOSAL    OP 
AMOSITE   ASBESTOS   PROM   THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE  AND  THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 
8.  703 

An  act  tb  autborlae  the  disposal  of  amoelte 

asbestos  from  the  national  stockpile  and 

the  supplemental  stockpile 

fie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  Is  hereby  author- 
ised to  dispose  of  approximately  thirty-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
short  tons  of  amoslte  asbestos  now  held  In 
the  national  stockpile  established  pursuant 
to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (60  U.S.C.  98-08h)  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile  established  pxirsuant  to 
section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
vriopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  68 
Stat.  466.  as  amended  by  73  SUt.  607.  Such 
dlspoeitlon  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  time  and  method  of  disposi- 
tion shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  pub- 
licly advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may  be  re- 
jected when  it  is  In  the  public  Interest  to  do 
■o. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertlalng  for  bids 


(1)  the  material  is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(9)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
nwthods  <rf  dlspnl  kMuk  than  by  advertlaina 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
ftgftlnet  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
dlan^itlon  of  their  usual  markets;  or 

(S)  sales  are  to  be  made  punuant  to  i«- 
quests  received  from  other  sgencles  of  the 
United  States  In  furtherance  of  authorised 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  B«r.  Speaker,  set  forth 
bdow  for  IniduBlon  in  the  Rkcord  is  an 
excerpt  fnwi  the  report.  No.  92-398,  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  this  measure: 
rxjKfoSK  or  thx  bill 

The  legislation  would  provide  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  diqixMltion  of  approx- 
imately 32380  short  tons  of  amoalte  asbestos 
ttoax  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
waive  the  6-month  waiting  period  ordinarily 
required  for  disposition  of  strategic  and  crit- 
ical material  from  the  national  stockpile. 

BASIC     LAW 

National  atockpOe 

Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (60  U.S.C. 
98a) ,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
determine  which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
the  quality  and  quantltlse  of  such  materials 
which  shall  be  stockpiled  under  the  act. 

SecUon  3(e)  authorizes  General  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
reotcr  of  the  OlBce  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed 
because  of  any  revised  determination  made 
pursuant  to  section  2.  Notice  of  any  disposi- 
tion must  be  published  in  the  Federal  Beg- 
Ister  and  transmitted  to  the  Congrew  and  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  each  House 
thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  disposition 
must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
tectiiHx  of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  material 
to  be  released,  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
duceiB,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
disruption  of  their  luual  markets.  The  ex- 
press approval  of  the  Congress  of  any  iMt>- 
poeed  disposition  Is  required  unless  the  re- 
vised determination,  referred  to  above,  is  by 
reason  of  obsolescence  of  the  material  to  be 
disposed  of. 

Supplemental  stockpile 
The  legislation  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964  (68  Stat.  466),  provided 
that  materials  shall  be  released  frran  the 
supplemental  stockpile  only  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  PlUng  Act. 

I>ispoisal«  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 

As  indicated  in  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  Is  required  for  the 
disposal  of  materials  In  both  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile  ex- 
cept in  those  Instances  where  the  proposed 
dl^Msal  action  Is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent  for 
use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  amoslte 
asbestos  Is  not  based  on  obsolescence,  the 
proposed  disposal  requires  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  waive  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Stock  PUlng  Act  (60  UJBX3.  08b)  with  respect 
to  publication  and  transmittal  of  notice  and 
the  6-month  waiting  period.  The  bill  would, 
however,  preserve  tlie  substantive  require- 
ments of  section  3  with  req>ect  to  the  pro- 


tection of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
■Weloas  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  oonsumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets.  Thus,  the 
waiver  will  permit  the  immediate  disposal  of 
•mosite  asbestos  upon  enactment  of  8.  768. 
Amosite  asbestos 

Amoslte  asbestos  is  a  cUss  of  South  African 
asbeetoe  characterized  by  long,  coarse,  rasll- 
llent  fibers,  which  are  dlfflciUt  to  spin.  It 
comes  In  both  light  and  dark  grades,  with 
fiber  length  up  to  2  inches. 

This  material  U  used  In  manufacturing 
inwilatlng  frtt.  heat  insulation  (pipe  cover- 
ing, block  and  segments)  and  marine  Insu- 
laUng  board.  The  long  fiber  amoslte  is  used 
principally  in  the  manufactxire  of  thermal 
Insulation. 

Sources:  The  only  known  commercial 
source  u  located  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  It  Is  Imported  as  crude  asbestos.  The 
fiberlzlng  and  processing  into  blankets  and 
shapes  is  done  domestically. 

Background  information 
As  of  June  30,  1071,  the  total  Inventory  of 
amoslte  asbestos  held  by  General  Services 
Administration  was  approximately  50,316 
short  tons.  The  present  stockpile  objective, 
established  February  9,  1971,  Is  approxi- 
mately 18,400  short  tons.  The  excess  previ- 
ously authorized  for  disposal  under  PX.  80- 
422,  enacted  May  11,  1966,  totals  approxi- 
mately 8,076  short  tons.  The  remaining  32,839 
short  tons  are  exceess  and  are  covered  by 
S.  763. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  amoelte 
asbestos  in  the  national  stockpile  was  122536 
per  sh<»t  ton  and  in  the  supplemental  stock- 
pUe  $249.79  per  short  ton.  The  current  esti- 
mated market  price  for  standard  commercial 
type  amoslte  asbestos  is  $211.80  per  short  ton. 
The  annual  storage  cost  for  this  material  is 
$47,091.41.  This  material  has  been  In  the 
stockpile  for  a  period  of  4  to  22  yetus. 

Method  of  disposal 

The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  amoslte  asbestos  available: 
(a)  for  sale:  (b)  for  transfer  to  agencies  ol 
the  U.8.  Government;  or  (c)  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  law,  as  payment  for  expenses 
(including  transportation  and  other  acces- 
sorial expenses)  of  acquisition  of  materials, 
or  of  refining,  processing,  benefldatlng,  or 
rotating  materials,  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PUlng  Act,  60  U.S.C.  98b,  and  of  processing 
and  refining  materials  pursuant  to  section 
30S(d)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1960,  as  amended.  60  U3.C.  App.  2093(d). 
Rate  of  disposal 

GSA  proposes  to  make  the  excess  amoelte 
asbestos  available  for  commercial  sale  over 
a  period  of  years.  The  quantity  and  ttming 
of  disposal  will  be  determined  upon  evalua- 
tion of  previous  sales  and  ciirrent  market 
conditions.  Qxiantltles  of  amosite  asbestos 
required  for  transfer  directly  to  Oovemment 
agencies  will  be  over  and  above  those  In- 
volved In  the  oommerclal  sales  program. 
Periodic  review  of  trogram 

The  disposal  program  will  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  will  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  action  advisable,  cr  any  time 
consultation  is  requested  by  such  agencies. 
If  any  significant  modification  of  the  pro- 
gram appears  necessary  or  advisable  as  a 
result  of  such  consultation,  the  change  win 
be  publicly  amxounoed. 

Prodtictton  and  consumption 
There  is  no  production  of  amosite  asbestos 
in  the  US.  Imports  in  1968  wwe  20,603  short 
tons,  14,619  short  tons  In  1969.  and  14461 
short  tons  for  1070.  U.S.  consumption  de- 
oUned  ttom  18.000  short  tons  in  1068  to  18.- 
000  short  tons  In  1060  and  U  estimated  to 
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have  been  16,000  short  tons  in  1070.  The 
Bq>ublic  of  South  Africa  supplies  virtuaUy 
aU  imports  of  this  material. 

I'isoal  data 

"nie  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult in  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Qov- 
enunent.  but  will  result  In  substantial  n- 
taru.  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  con- 
ssquence  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sals  of  the 
Amosite  Asbestos  now  held  in  the  national 
stookpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 
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AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
ANTIMONY  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE  AND  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STOCKPILE 

S.  766 
An  sot  to  authorize  the  dlq>oeal  of  antimony 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of  approximately  six 
thousand  short  tons  of  antimony  now  held  In 
the  national  stockpile  established  pursuant 
to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  UJ3.C.  9e-98h)  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  eetabllahed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1064,  68  Stat. 
466,  as  amended  by  73  Stat.  607.  Such  disposi- 
tion may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  time  and  method  of  disposition 
shaU  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  and  the  protection  of  producers,  proces- 
sors, and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets. 

Skc.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  pub- 
licly advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  AU  bids  may  be  re- 
jected when  it  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 

(1)  the  material  is  to  be  transfrared  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets;  or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  k- 
quests  received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  In  futherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  Inclusion  in  the  Rkcoss  Is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report.  No.  92-399.  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  this  measure: 
ptraposx  or  thx  bill 

The  legislation  would  provide  congression- 
al approval  of  the  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 6,000  short  tons  of  antimony  from  the 
national  stockpUe  and  the  supplemental 
stockpUe.  In  addition,  the  blU  would  waive 
the  6-month  waiting  period  ordlnarUy  re- 
quired for  disposition  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal material  from  the  national  stockpUe. 

BASIC  LAW 

National  stockpile 
Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (60  XJS.C.  e8a) , 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness is  authorized  and  directed  to  de- 
termine which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 


the  quality  and  quantlUes  of  such  materials 
which  shaU  be  stookpUed  under  the  act. 

Section  3(e)  authorizes  General  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  OOoe  of  Emergency  Pnpand- 
ness,  to  dlqxMe  of  any  materials  held  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed 
because  of  any  revised  determination  »»*^« 
pursuant  to  section  2.  Notice  of  any  dlspoai- 
tlon  must  be  published  in  the  Mderal  Beg- 
Ister  and  transmitted  to  the  Congrew  and  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  each  House 
thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  disposition 
must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  proteo- 
Uon  of  the  United  SUtes  against  avoidable 
loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  material  to  be 
released,  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  disrup- 
tion of  their  usual  markets.  "Hie  express  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  of  any  proposed  dls- 
poslUon  is  required  unless  the  revised  deter- 
mination, referred  to  above,  is  by  reason  of 
obsolescence  of  the  material  to  be  disposed  of. 
Supplemental  stockpile 

The  legislation  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental StockpUe,  secUon  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1054  (68  Stat.  466) ,  provided  that 
materials  shaU  b«  released  from  the  supple- 
mental StockpUe  only  under  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  PUlng  Act. 

Disposals  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 

As  Indicated  In  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  Is  reqiUred  for  the 
disposal  of  materials  In  both  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe 
except  In  those  Instances  where  the  proposed 
disposal  action  is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsoleecent  for 
use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  antimony 
Is  not  based  on  obsolescence,  the  proposed 
disposal  requires  the  express  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  would  waive  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Stock  PUlng  Act  (60  U.S.C.  08b)  with  re- 
spect to  publication  and  transmittal  of  no- 
tice and  the  6-month  waiting  period.  The 
bUl  would,  however,  preserve  the  substantive 
requirements  of  secUon  3  with  respect  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets.  Thus,  the 
waiver  wlU  permit  the  Immediate  disposal  of 
antimony  upon  enactment  of  S.  765. 

Antimony 

Antimony  is  a  bluiah-whlte,  brittle  metal, 
neither  malleable  nor  ductUe,  which  Is  easUy 
reduced  to  powder.  It  has  the  general  phy- 
sical properties  of  a  metal  and  the  chemical 
proptertles  of  a  nonmetaL  It  has  no  tmpmtant 
use  alone  as  a  metal.  The  principal  ore  of 
antimony  Is  slbnlte  which  also  contains  sul- 
fur. Antimony  ore  Is  produced  by  roasting 
the  ore  to  remove  the  sulfur  and  reducing 
the  remaining  white  oxide  In  a  carbon  mix- 
ture with  strong  heat.  Antimony  is  also 
recovered  as  a  byproduct  of  sUlca-lead-cop- 
per  ores. 

Antimony  has  wide  applications  in  many 
industries.  Its  chief  uses  in  metals  an  for 
lead  hardening,  solder,  battery  plates,  cable 
coverings,  type  metal,  and  to  Impart  hard- 
ness and  a  smooth  surface  to  soft  metal  al- 
loys such  as  babbit  bearlnga.  Nonmetalllc 
uses  are  for  frits  (enamel-making  powder) 
and  ceramic  enamels;  paints  and  teoquers. 
fiameproofing  of  textUee,  m^^lw^  aotifoullng 
paints,  and  ammunition  primers. 

Sources:  Yugoslavia,  United  ic«ng.v<ni.  Bel- 
glum.  Mexico,  RepubUc  of  South  Africa,  and 
BoUvla. 

Background  inform,atUm 

As  of  June  SO.  1071,  the  total  inventory 
of  antimony  held  by  General  Ssrvloes  Ad- 


mlnlstratkm  was  approxlmattiy  46,747  abort 
tone.  The  present  stoclqme  objective,  estab- 
lished Aprtl  8,  1070.  U  40.700  short  tons.  The 
remaining  6,047  short  tons  are  excess  and 
are  covered  by  S.  765. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  antimony 
metal  In  the  national  stockpile  was  8006.46 
per  short  ton  and  in  the  supplemental  stock- 
pUe $506.32  per  short  ton.  The  current  esti- 
mated market  price  for  standard,  commer- 
cial type  antimony  Is  $1,140  per  short  ton. 
The  annual  storage  cost  for  the  antimony 
metal  presently  In  the  stockpUe  Inventory  is 
$4,260.  This  material  has  been  in  the  stock- 
pUe for  a  period  of  6^  to  24  years. 

Method  of  disposal 

The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  antimony  avaUable:  (a) 
For  sale;  (b)  for  transfer  to  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government;  or  (c)  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  law,  as  payment  for  expenses 
(including  transportation  and  other  acces- 
sorial expenses)  of  acquisition  of  materials, 
or  of  refining,  processing,  beneflclattng,  or 
rotating  materials,  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PUlng  Act,  50  UjS.C.  08b,  and  of  processing 
and  refining  materials  pursuant  to  section 
303(d)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1060,  as  amended,  60  U3.C.  app.  2003(d). 
Rate  of  disposal 

GSA  proposes  to  make  the  excess  anti- 
mony avaUable  for  commercial  sale  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  quantity  and  timing  of 
disposals  wUl  be  determined  upon  evalua- 
tion of  previous  sales  and  current  market 
conditions.  Quantities  of  antimony  required 
for  transfer  directly  to  Government  agen- 
cies WlU  be  over  and  above  those  Involved  in 
the  commercial  sales  program. 

Disposal  procedure 
Industry  repreeentatlves  expressed  con- 
cern regarding  the  timing,  method  of  sale, 
and  rate  at  which  the  Government  might 
dispose  of  the  stockpUe  excess  antimony.  It 
was  agreed  that  GSA's  method  of  sale  and 
rate  of  dl^osal  woiUd  be  coordinated  vritb. 
all  segments  of  the  industry  prior  to  any 
release  of  material  and  every  precaution 
would  be  exercised  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  market. 

Periodic  review  of  program 
The  disposal  program  wUl  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  wlU  cons\Ut  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  action  advisable,  or  any  time 
consultation  is  requested  by  such  agencies. 
If  any  significant  modification  of  the  pro- 
gram appears  necessary  or  advisable  as  a 
result  of  such  consuUatlOD,  the  change  will 
be  pubUcly  announced. 

Production  and  consumption 
In  1070  U.S.  production  was  1,013  short 
tcms  from  mines,  12,337  short  tons  from 
smelters,  and  22,000  short  tons  from  sec- 
ondary plants.  UJ3.  consumption  of  anti- 
mony from  both  primary  and  seoonikiry 
sources  was  42,210  short  tons  in  1968,  41,683 
short  tons  in  1000,  and  an  estimated  38,000 
short  tons  in  1070. 

U£.  Imports  of  antimony  ore,  metal,  and 
oxide  were  17,343  short  tons  in  1068,  17.082 
shoit  tons  In  1060,  and  19,933  short  tons  in 
1070.  Principal  import  sources  for  metal  in 
1070  were  Yugoslavia  (8  percent).  United 
Kingdom  (23  percent),  Japan  (0  percent), 
and  Mexloo  (28  percent),  and  other  coun- 
tries (32  percent).  Imports  of  ores  and  ooo- 
oentrates  during  1070  were:  Mexico  (20  per- 
cent), BepubUc  of  South  Africa  (44  per- 
cent), Bolivia  (16  percent),  and  othCT  coun- 
tries (II  percent). 

Fiscal  data 
TtM  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult In  no  addittosial  oost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  but  will  result  In  substantial 
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ratom  to  tlM  FMtenU  Tr«Mnz7  as  a  oon- 
■equenoe  of  the  proceeds  of  ttie  sale  of  the 
antimony  now  held  In  the  natk»wl  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 


AUTHORIZINO    THE    DISPOSAL    OP 
RARE-EARTH    MATERIALS    FROM 
THE   NATIONAL   STOCKPILE   AND 
THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 
8.767 
An  act  to  authorlfle  the  diapoeal  of  rare- 
earth  materials  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorised  to  dispose  of  approximately  eight 
thousand    two    hundred    and    thirty-three 
ahort  dry  tons   (rare-earth  oxides  content) 
or  rare-earth  materials  now  held  In  the  na- 
tional stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  CrlUc&l  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Aot  (BO  U.S.C.  98-98h)   and  the  supplemen- 
tal stockpile  established  pursuant  to  section 
104(b)    of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develc^>- 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  68  Stat. 
466.  as  amended  by  73  Stat.  607.  Such  dis- 
position may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic 
and    Critical    Blaterlals    Stock    Piling   Act: 
Provided,  That  the  time  and  method  of  dis- 
position shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable   loos  and   the  protection   of   pro- 
ducers,  processors,    and   consumers   against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 
Sxc.  3.  (a)   Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Aot  may  be  made  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may 
be  rejected  when  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest 
to  do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
It— 

(1)  the  material  is  to  be  transferred  to 
an  agency  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
method^  of  disposal  other  than  by  adver- 
tising are  necwary  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  or  to  iHX>tect 
producers,  processors,  and  oonsimiers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets; 
cr 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authoriaed 
program  objeotlves  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  Is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report.  No.  92-400,  ex- 
plaining the  purpoee  of  this  measiire: 
Ftrsposx  or  TRX  anx 

The  legislation  would  provide  congression- 
al approval  of  the  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 8,233  short  dry  tons  (rare-earth  oxides 
content)  of  rare-earth  material  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. In  addition,  the  bill  would  waive  the 
•-month  waiting  period  ordinarily  required 
for  disposition  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terial from  the  national  stockpile. 

BASIC   LAW 

National  stockpile 

Under  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (60  U.S.C. 
98a) ,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
determine  which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
the  quality  and  quantities  of  such  materials 
which  shall  be  stockpiled  under  the  act. 

«eotion  3(e)   authorlaea  General  Services 


Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pur- 
suant to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed 
because  of  any  revised  determination  made 
pursuant  to  section  3.  Notice  of  any  disposi- 
tion must  be  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  at  each 
House  thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  dl^xwi- 
tlon  must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  material 
to  be  released,  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets.  The  ex- 
press approval  of  the  Congress  of  any  pro- 
posed dl^KJsition  is  required  unless  the  re- 
vised determination,  referred  to  above.  Is  by 
reason  of  obsolescence  of  the  material  to  be 
dl^KJsedof. 

Supplemental  stockpile 

The  legislation  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  466) ,  provided  that 
materials  shall  be  released  from  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  only  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act. 

Disposals  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 

As  indicated  in  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  is  required  for  the 
disposal  of  materials  In  both  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile  ex- 
cept in  those  Instances  where  the  prc^Ktsed 
disposal  action  is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent  for 
use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  rare-earth 
materials  is  not  based  on  obsolescence,  the 
proposed  disposal  requires  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  waive  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b)  with  respect 
to  publication  and  transmittal  of  notice  and 
the  6-month  waiting  period.  The  bill  would, 
however,  preserve  the  substantive  require- 
ments of  section  3  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processes,  and  consximers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets.  Thus,  the 
waiver  will  permit  the  Immediate  disposal 
of  rare-earth  materials  upon  enactment  of 
8.  767. 

iiore  earth  materials 

The  rare  earths  comprise  a  group  of  15 
closely  associated  and  similar  elements, 
which  are  notable  for  their  peculiar  electron- 
sensitive  and  light-sensitive  nature.  The 
separation  of  the  individual  elements  from 
the  ore  is  extremely  difficult  and  costly,  and 
for  this  reason,  some  applications  vue  the 
rare  earths  as  a  group  In  the  form  of  mlsch 
metal  rather  than  as  individual  elements  or 
compounds.  Monazite  and  bastnaslte  ores 
are  the  principal  sources  of  rare-earth  metals. 
Other  ores  containing  rare  earths  are  mined 
chiefly  for  other  metallic  elements.  Thorium 
always  occxirs  with  monazite  and  bastnaslte. 
but  is  not  a  rare  earth. 

About  60  percent  of  VJS.  rare-earth  com- 
pound consumption  goes  Into  the  making  of 
cracking  catalysts  for  petroleum  refining.  The 
most  familiar  use  is  for  sparking  metal  In 
cigarette  lighters.  The  addition  of  rare  earths 
to  the  steel  bath  In  the  form  of  mlsch  metal 
Improves  the  hot  working  qualities  of  cer- 
tain steels  which  are  difficult  to  forge  and 
roll.  Additions  of  rare  earths  are  made  to 
some  armor  plate  and  heavy  forglngs,  to 
stainless  steel  and  to  magnesium  castings. 
Rare  earths  are  also  used  in  the  glass  Indus- 
try as  a  coloring  agent  and  polishing  medliun 
and  also  caoatltute  the  core  In  arc  carbons 


used  In  projectors  and  search  lights.  Bars 
earths  are  also  used  In  electronic  equipment. 

Sources.  Australia,  India,  Malaysia,  and 
BrazU. 

Background  information 

As  of  June  30,  1971,  the  total  Inventory 
of  rare-earth  materials  held  by  Qeneral 
Services  Administration  was  13,341  short 
dry  tons.  Of  this  total  4,008  short  dry  tons 
remain  available  for  sale  under  authority  oS 
Public  Law  90-163  (approved  Nov.  34,  1967). 
The  additional  excess  of  8,333  short  dry  tons 
Is  covered  by  8.  767. 

The  Office  of  EEmergency  Preparedness  ap- 
proved a  new  review  of  the  stockpile  objective 
for  rare-earth  materials  on  March  4.  1970.  At 
that  time,  the  objective  for  rare-earth  mate- 
rial was  reduced  from  6.600  short  dry  tons 
to  sero,  and  rare-earth  materials  was  deleted 
from  the  list  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rals.  The  reduction  of  this  objective  to  zero 
was  due  to  a  change  in  stockpile  policy  In 
February  1970,  which  eliminated  the  concen- 
tration discounts  which  had  been  applied  by 
the  major  U.S.  producer.  The  zero  objective 
was  conciirred  in  by  the  Interested  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  Including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  average  acqiilsltlon  (rare-earth  oztdes 
content)  of  rare-earth  materials  In  the  na- 
tional and  supplemental  stockpiles  was 
$804.77  per  short  dry  ton.  The  current  esti- 
mated market  price  for  standard,  commercial 
type  rare-earth  materials  ranges  from  $46  to 
$700  per  short  dry  ton.  This  material  has 
been  in  the  stockpile  for  a  period  of  6Vi  to 
36^  years.  The  annual  storage  cost  Is  $30,- 
089. 

Method  of  disposal 

The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  rare-earth  materials  avail- 
able: (a)  for  sale;  (b)  for  transfer  to  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Oovemment;  or  (c)  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  law,  as  pa3rment  for 
expenses  (including  transportation  and  other 
accessorial  expenses)  of  acquisition  of  mate- 
rials, or  of  refining,  processing,  beneflclatlng, 
or  rotating  materials,  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act,  60  VS.C.  98b,  and  of  processing 
and  refining  materials  pursuant  to  section 
303(d)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended,  50  U.8.C.  App.  3093(d). 

Rate  of  disposal 
OSA  proposes  to  make  the  said  quantity 
of  excess  rare-earth  materials  available  for 
commercial  sale  over  a  period  of  years.  Quan- 
tities and  timing  of  disposal  will  be  deter- 
mined upon  evaluation  of  previous  sales  and 
current  market  conditions.  Quantities  of 
rare-earth  materials  required  for  transfer  di- 
rectly to  Oovemment  agencies  will  be  over 
and  above  those  involved  In  the  commercial 
sales  program. 

Periodic  review  of  program 
The  disposal  program  will  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  will  constat  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he  con- 
siders such  action  advisable,  or  at  any  time 
consultation  Is  requested  by  such  agenelea. 
If  any  significant  modification  of  the  pro- 
gram appears  necessary  or  advisable  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  consultation,  the  diange  will  tie 
publicly  announced. 

Production  and  consumption 
The  UJ3.  produces  half  of  the  world's  rare 
earth  oxides  in  concentrates  and  Is  the  main 
market  for  rare  earth  products.  Imports  of 
monazite  concentrates  were  4,206  short  tons 
in  1969  and  3,448  tons  for  1970. 

Australia  accounted  for  about  69  percent  of 
VA.  imports  In  1969.  UJB.  industrial  con- 
sumption of  rare-earth  oxides  Increased  from 
6.700  short  tons  In  1966  to  8330  tons  in  1960, 
and  estimated  at  10,000  tons  for  1970.  Major 
world  prodacars  besides  the  United  States  are 
Australia.  India.  Blalayata,  and  BrasU. 
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^iscoZ  data 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult In  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  will  result  In  substantial  return 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  consequence  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  rare-earth  ma- 
terials now  held  in  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
CHEMICAL  GRADE  CHROMTTE 
PROM  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 
AND  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCK- 
PILE 

S.  768 
An  act  to  auth<Mlze  the  disposal  of  chemical 
grade  cbromite  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispoee  of  approximately  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred short  dry  tons  of  chemical  grade  chro- 
mlte  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98-98b)  and  the  supplemental  stockpile  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  to  section  104(b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  68  Stat.  456,  as  amended 
by  73  SUt.  607.  Such  disposition  may  l>e 
ooade  without  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
time  and  method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed 
with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the 
protection  of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  available  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Dispoaals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  pub- 
Ucly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may  be  re- 
jected when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  tlxls  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 

(1)  the  material  Is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  dlqxMal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markete- 
er 

(8)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  sgencles  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  inclusion  in  the  Rkcord  Is  an 
excerpt  fron  the  report,  No.  92-401,  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  this  measure: 

PUKPOSB  or  TBI  Bnx 

The  legislation  would  provide  congres- 
sional ai^iroval  of  the  disposition  of  approx- 
imately 334.600  short  dry  tons  of  chemical 
grade  chromite  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile.  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  waive  the  6  montlu  waiting 
period  ordinarily  required  for  disposal  of 
strategic  and  crlUoal  matarlal  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile. 

BASIC    LAW 

National  stockpile 
Vnotr  section  3  of  the  strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98a) . 
tlie  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
Pwednees  is  authorized  and  directed  to  de- 
termine wliioh  materials  are  strategle  and 
critical  vmOu  the  provisloos  of  the  aot  and 


the  quaUty  and  quantities  of  such  materials 
which  shall  be  stockpiled  vmder  the  act. 

Section  3(e)   authorizes  General  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
to  dispoee  of  any  materials  held  pursuant  to 
the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed  Ijecause 
of  any  revised  determination  made  pursuant 
to  section  2.  Notice  of  any  disposition  must 
be  puUlshed  in  the  Federal  RegUter  and 
transmitted   to   the    Congress    and    to   the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  each  House 
thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  dlspoeition 
must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  prx>tec- 
tion  of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  material  to  be 
released,  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  disruption 
of  their  usual  markets.  The  express  approval 
of  the  Congress  of  any  proposed  disposition 
Is  required  unless  the  revised  determlnatloa, 
referred  to  above,  is  by  reason  of  obecdescenos 
of  the  material  to  be  disixwed  of. 
Supplemental  stockpile 
The  legislation  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  section   104(b)    of  the 
AgrlcvUt\iral  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964  (68  Stat.  466) ,  provided  that 
materials  shaU  l>e  released  from  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile  only  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act. 
Disposals  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 
As  indicated  In  the  statutes  cited  ateve. 
congressional   approval   Is  required  for  the 
disposal  of  materials  In  both  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile  ex- 
cept in  those  Instances  where  the  proposed 
disposal  action  is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent 
for  use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  chemical 
grade  chromite  is  not  l>ased  on  obsolescence, 
the  proposed  disposal  requires  the  express 
approval  of  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  waive  the  pro- 
cediu-al  requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Stock  PUlng  Act  (60  U.S.C.  98b)  with  re- 
spect to  publication  and  transmittal  of  no- 
tice and  the  e-month  waiting  period.  The 
blU  would,  however,  preserve  the  substantive 
requirements  of  section  3  with  respect  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 
Thus,  the  waiver  wlU  permit  the  Immediate 
disposal  of  chemical  grade  chromite  upon 
enactment  of  S.  768. 

Ctiemical  grade  chromite 

Chemical  grade  chromite  is  a  mineral 
which,  so  far  as  the  chemical  indiistry  of 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  is  exclusively 
of  South  African  ore  commonly  known  as 
Transvaal.  Grade  B.  friable,  for  which  the 
standard  Cr,0,  content  is  44  percent.  WhUe 
the  industry  could  use  other  grades  of  ore 
of  higher  or  lower  specification,  operations 
for  a  considerable  period  of  years  have  been 
based  solely  on  tills  one  type. 

Chrome  chemicals  are  used  in  a  wide  variety 
of  applications;  the  largest  being  metal  pro- 
tection (plating  and  anodizing),  maniifao- 
ture  of  pigments  for  paint  (as  green  clirome 
oxide),  and  the  tanning  of  leather  (for 
shoes) .  Other  appUcatlons  include  uses  in  the 
teztUe  and  chemical  industries.  There  are 
also  many  Industrial  appUcatlons  where  re- 
sistance to  wear,  corrosion  and  heat  Is  im- 
portant. e.g..  in  engines,  marine  equipment, 
and  mUltary  items. 

Source:  The  entire  United  States  supply 
of  cheoUcal  grade  chromite  Is  imported  from 
the  Bepubllc  of  South  Africa. 

Background  information 

As  of  June  30,  1971,  the  total  inventory  of 
chsmleal  grade  chromite  held  by  Osneral 
Services  Administration  was  ^>prozixnately 


674.600  short  dry  tons.  The  present  stootpils 
objective,  established  J\me  9,  1971.  is  iBOJOOO 
short  dry  tons.  The  additional  excess  of  834,- 
600  short  dry  tons  Is  covered  by  S.  768. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  chemical 
grade  chromite  In  the  national  and  siq>ple- 
mental  stockpUes  was  $19.84  per  short  dry 
ton.  The  current  estimated  market  pries  of 
standard,  commercial  type  chemical  grads 
chromite  is  $32.33  per  short  dry  ton.  Tills  ma- 
terial has  been  In  the  stoekpUe  for  a  period 
of  7  to  22^  years.  Annual  starag.s  cost  la 
$23,716. 

Method  of  disposal 

The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  malce  the  chemical  grade  chromite 
available:  (a)  for  sale;  (b)  for  transfer  to 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government; 
or  (c)  to  the  extent  authorized  by  law,  as 
payment  for  expenses  (including  transpor- 
tation and  other  accessorial  expenses)  of  ac- 
qiilsition  of  materials,  or  of  refining,  proc- 
essing, beneflclatlng,  or  rotating  materials 
pursiiant  to  section  3  of  the  Strategle  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PlUng  Act,  60  UB.C. 
98b,  and  of  processing  and  refining  materials 
piirsviant  to  section  303(d)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  60  UjB.C. 
i^p.20g3(d). 

Rate  of  disposal 
OSA  proposes  to  make  the  excess  chemical 

grade  ciiromlte  available  for  commercial  sale 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  quantity  and  tim- 
ing of  disposals  wUl  t>e  determined  upon 
evaluation  of  sales  under  the  program  and 
current  market  conditions.  Quantities  of 
chemical  grade  ciiromlte  required  for  trans- 
fer directly  to  Government  agencies  wlU  lie 
over  and  above  those  Involved  in  the  com- 
mercial sales  program. 

Periodic  review  of  program 
The  disposal  program  will  I>e  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  will  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  action  advisable,  or  at  any 
time  consultatiou  is  requested  by  such 
agencies.  If  any  significant  modification  of 
the  program  appears  necessary  or  advisable  as 
a  result  of  such  oonsiUtation,  the  change  will 
be  pubUcly  announced. 

Production  and  consumption 
The  U.S.  does  not  produce  chemical  grade 
chromite  but  obtains  its  entire  supply  from 
the  RepubUc  of  South  Africa.  U.S.  consump- 
tion of  chemical  grade  chromite  by  the  chem- 
ical industry  lias  fluctuated  during  the  last 
few  years,  but  averaged  197300  short  tons 
during  the  1967-69  period  and  was  209342 
in  1970. 

Fiscal  data 
The  enactment  of  tills  legislation  will 
result  In  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  but  will  result  In  substantial 
return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
Chemical  Grade  Chromite  now  held  in  the 
national  stockpUe  and  the  supplemental 
stoclcpUe. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
INDUSTRIAL  DIAMOND  STONES 
FROM  THE  NATIONAL  STtXTKPILE 
AND  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCK- 
PILE 

8.  769 
An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  indus- 
trial  diamond  stones   from  the   national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  here- 
by authorized  to  dispoee  of  approxlmataly 
four   mlUion   nine   himdred   and  sixty-cos 
tliousand    oarats    of    industrial    «n>i~«m 
stones  now  held  in  the  national  stockpUe 
established  pursuant  to  the  Stnrteglc  and 
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Crltloftl  Uatwtoto  Stock  PlUng  Aot  (BO  UJB.C. 
98-08b)  Aod  the  •upplamental  stockpile 
•■tabUabed  pursuant  to  aectlon  lM(b)  of 
tlM  Agrleultunl  Trade  Devtfopment  and 
AMlstanee  Act  of  19M.  88  Stet.  460.  as 
amended  by  7S  Stat.  007.  Such  disposition 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
cnucal  MatanaU  Stock  PlUng  Act:  Prt>- 
viOed,  That  the  time  and  method  of  dls- 
poeltlon  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  Uie  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, prooesaon.  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

Sic.  a.  (a)  OlqKMals  of  the  material 
covered  by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  itfter 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
or  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  All  bids 
may  be  rejected  when  It  Is  In  the  public 
tnteivKt  to  do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
If— 

(1)  the  material  Is  to  be  transferred  to 
an  agency  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(3)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers 
against  avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual 
markets;  or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report.  No.  92-402. 
explaining  the  purpose  of  this  measure: 

FDXPOas  OFTHX  BXLI. 

The  legislation  would  provide  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  disposition  of  approx- 
imately 4.961,000  carats  of  industrial  dia- 
mond stones  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  waive  the  8  months'  waiting 
period  ordinarily  required  for  disposal  of 
strategic  and  critical  material  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile. 

■ASIC  LAW 

National  stockpile 

Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Haterials  Stock  Piling  Act  (60  U.8.C. 
98a) ,  the  EWrector  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  U  authorized  and  directed  to 
determine  which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
the  quality  and  quantities  of  such  mate- 
rials which  shall  be  stockpUed  tinder  the  act. 

Section  3(e)  authorises  General  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pursuant  to 
the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed  because 
of  any  revised  determination  made  pursuant 
to  section  2.  Notice  of  any  disposition  must 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  each  House 
thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  disposition 
must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
Uon  of  the  United  SUtes  against  avoidable 
loss  on  the  sales  or  transfer  of  material  to  be 
released,  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  disruption 
of  their  usual  markets.  The  ezpreas  approval 
of  the  Congress  of  any  proposed  disposition 
is  required  unless  the  revised  determlnaUon. 
referred  to  above,  is  by  reason  of  obsoles- 
cence of  the  material  to  be  disposed  of. 

Supplemental  atockplU 
The  leglsUtion  which  estabUahsd  the  sup- 
plamantal  stockpUe.  section  104(b)  at  the 
Agrtoultuna  Ttade  Oevetopmsnt  and  As- 
■tetanoe  Act  at  lOM  (88  Stet.  458).  provldsd 
that  materials  rtiaU  be  released  from  the  sup- 


plamantal  stockpUe  only  under  the  proTl- 
sions  ot  section  3  of  tiie  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act. 

DiapostOa  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 

As  Indicated  in  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  Is  required  for  the 
disposal  of  materials  in  both  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  sui>plemental  stockpile  ex- 
cept in  those  Instances  wfxen  the  pn^osed 
disposal  action  is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  became  obsolescent  for 
vise  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  Industrial 
diamond  stones  la  not  based  on  obsolescence, 
the  proposed  disposal  requires  the  express 
ai^roval  of  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  waive  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Stock  PUlng  Act  (60  UJ3.C.  98b)  with  respect 
to  publication  and  transmittal  of  notice  and 
the  8-month  waiting  period.  The  bUl  would, 
however,  preserve  the  substantive  reqvUre- 
ments  of  section  3  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
lose  and  the  protection  of  producers,  proces- 
sors, and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets.  Thus,  the 
waiver  will  permit  the  Immediate  disposal  of 
industrial  diamond  stones  upon  enactment 
of  S.  769. 

Industrial  diamond  stones 
Industrial  diamond  stones  are  those  that, 
because  of  structure,  color,  flaws,  or  im- 
purities, are  unsuitable  as  gems,  and  are 
mostly  composed  of  a  group  of  small  Inter- 
locked crystals  of  exceptional  toughness.  In- 
dustrial diamond  stones  are  usually  classified 
on  the  basis  of  size  and  shape  for  specific 
uses.  Stones  to  be  used  for  diamond  dies  are 
examined  in  polarized  light  to  determine 
any  Internal  stresses  &nC  are  then  driUed.  or 
pierced  electrioaUy,  with  the  die-hold  *»<« 
parallel  to  the  cleavage  planes. 

Industrial  diamond  stones  are  used  in 
grinding  wheels  to  shape  and  sharpeo.  tung- 
sten carbide  cutting  tools,  and  aa  the  cutting 
edges  of  tools  used  for  turning,  grinding,  and 
drlUing  hard  metals. 

Sources. — Africa  Is  the  only  Important 
source  of  industrial  diamonds,  Congo  being 
the  principal  producer.  Minor  amounts  (less 
than  2  percent  of  U.S.  consimiptlon )  come 
from  BrazU,  Venezuela,  and  Britisti  Oulana. 
The  initial  sale  of  vlrtuaUy  all  diamonds  is 
rigidly  controlled  by  a  foreign  cartel. 

Background  information 
As  or  June  30.  1971.  the  total  Inventory  of 
Industrial  diamond  stones  held  by  General 
Services  Administration  was  approximately 
26,141,634  carau.  The  present  stockpile  ob- 
jective, established  Deceml>er  3,  1969,  is  ap- 
proximately 20  million  carats.  The  excess 
previously  authorized  for  disposal  under 
Public  Law  89-723,  approved  November  a. 
1968,  totals  approximately  177,840  carata.  The 
additional  excess  of  4,961,000  carata  of  in- 
dustrial diamond  stones  Is  covered  by  S.  78B. 
The  average  acquisition  cost  of  industrial 
diamond  stones  In  the  national  and  supple- 
mental stockpiles  was  $11.12  per  carat.  The 
current  estimated  market  price  for  standard, 
commercial  type  diamond  stones  ranges  from 
•3  per  carat  to  $55  per  carat.  This  material 
has  been  in  the  stockpUe  tar  a  period  of  8  to 
28  years. 

Method  of  disposal 
The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  Industrial  diamond  stones 
available:  (a)  tar  sale;  (b)  for  transfer  to 
agencies  of  the  VS.  Government;  or  (c)  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  law.  as  payment 
for  expesksee  (Including  transportation  ^wj 
other  accessorial  expenses)  of  acqulsltloo  of 
materials,  or  of  refining  prooeaslng.  bene- 
fldating.  or  rotating  materials,  pursuant  to 
section  3  oi  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ua- 
tarials  Stock  PUlng  Act.  60  U.S.C.  98b.  and 
of  processing  and  refining  materials  pursu- 
ant to  section  303(d)  of  the  Defense  Produc- 


tion Act  ot  IBM,  as  amended.  50  UJB.C.  Mm. 
aOM(d). 

Rate  of  disposal 

06A  proposes  to  make  the  excess  industrial 
diamond  stones  available  for  commercial  sale 
over  a  period  of  years. 

The  quantities  and  timing  of  disposals  wUl 
be  determined  upon  evaluation  of  previous 
sales  and  current  nuuket  conditions.  Qxuuiti- 
ties  of  this  material  required  for  transfer 
directly  to  Government  agencies  will  be  over 
and  above  those  involved  in  the  commercial 
sales  program. 

Disposal  procedure 
Industry  representatives  expressed  concern 
that  sizable  sales  of  the  stockpUe  excesses 
could  disrupt  both  domestic  and  foreign 
markets.  It  was  agreed  that  sales  by  OSA 
should  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  domestic 
and  foreign  consxunptlon  of  that  particular 
type  of  the  Industrial  diamond  materials  be- 
ing offered  from  the  Government  excesses. 
Industry  representatives  currently  estimate 
that  sales  should  be  at  a  rate  of  about  90,000 
carata  for  domestic  consumption  and  160,000 
carata  for  foreign  consumption.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  any  sales  abroad  would  pre- 
clude reimport  Into  the  United  States.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  OSA  sales  offerings  could 
be  adjusted  upward  if  there  was  evidence  of 
increased  domestic  or  foreign  consumption. 
Any  revision  made  by  OSA  in  the  disposal 
offering  rate  would  be  preceded  by  discussion 
and  approval  of  the  Industrial  diamond  work- 
ing group. 

Periodic  review  of  program 
This  disposal  program  wiU  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  wUl  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  action  advisable,  or  at  any 
time  consultation  Is  requested  by  such  agen- 
cies. If  any  significant  modification  of  the 
program  appears  necessary  or  advisable  as  a 
result  of  such  consultation,  the  change  wUl 
be  publicly  announced. 

Production  and  consumption 
Production  of  natural  industrial  diamond 
stones  Is  from  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
Ghana,  and  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  (Kln- 
«hasa),  although  import  sources  of  the 
United  States  Include  BrazU,  Venezuela,  and 
Guyana.  There  Is  no  U.S.  production.  US. 
demand  for  indiistrial  diamonds  has  been 
strong  and  should  be  sustained  In  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Consumption  in  the  United 
States  in  1969  was  2,350.000  carata.  with  3 
million  for  1970.  U.S.  Importa  during  1989 
were  6JJ  mlUion  carata.  and  1970  Imporu 
were  8  mlUion  carata. 

Fiscal  data 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  wlU  re- 
sult in  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  but  wlU  result  In  substantial  re- 
turn to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  proceeds -of  the  sale  of  the 
industrial  diamond  stones  now  held  in  the 
national  stockpUe  and  the  supplemental 
StockpUe. 


AUTHORmwO    THE    DISPOSAL   OF 
COLUMBIUM      FROM      THE      NA- 
TIONAL    STOCKPILE     AND     THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 
8.  770 
An  act  to  authorlae  the  disposal  of  oolum- 
blum  from  the  national  stockpUe  and  tlM 
supplemental  stookpUe 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Sttftes   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dUpoae  of  approzimatsly  five 
milUon  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  alz- 
teen  pounds  (Cb  oontent)  of  oolumblum  now 
held  in  the  "»"imal   atoc^Ue  established 
pursuant  to  the  8trat«(ic  and  CrlUcal  Mata- 
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rials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98b)  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile  established  pur- 
suant to  section  104(b)  of  the  AgrlciUtural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  88  Stat.  456,  as  amended  by  73  Stat. 
607.  Such  disposition  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  requlrcmenta  of  section  3  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  time  and  method  of 
disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  visual  markete. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  covered 
by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  pub- 
licly advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  oth- 
erwise authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may  be 
rejected  when  it  is  in  the  pubUc  interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
If— 

(1)  the  material  is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  adver- 
tising are  necessary  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  marketa; 
or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
questa  received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  In  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  is  an 
excerpt  from  report  No.  92-403,  explain- 
ing the  purpose  of  this  measure : 
Fusposx  or  THX  anx 

The  legislation  would  provide  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  dlEposition  of  approx- 
imately 5,010,718  pounds  (Cb  content)  of 
columblum  from  the  natlonsd  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile.  In  addition,  the 
bUl  would  waive  the  6-months'  waiting  peri- 
od ordinarily  required  for  disposition  of 
strategic  and  critical  material  from  tlie  na- 
tional stoclcpUe. 

BASIC  LAW 

National  StockpUe 

Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (60  U.S.C. 
98a),  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  determine  which  materials  are 
strategic  and  critical  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  and  the  quality  and  quantities 
of  such  materials  which  shaU  be  stockpUed 
under  the  act. 

Section  3(e)  authorizes  Oeneral  Services 
AdmliUstratlon,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pur- 
sviant  to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed 
because  of  any  revised  determmatlon  made 
pursuant  to  section  2.  Notice  of  any  dls- 
poeltion  must  l>e  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
grees  and  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  each  House  thereof.  The  plan  and  date 
of  disposition  must  be  fixed  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  on  the  sale  or  trans- 
fer of  material  to  be  released,  and  tbe  pro- 
tection of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  disruption  of  their  usual 
marketa.  The  express  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress of  any  proposed  disposition  is  required 
imless  the  revised  determination,  referred  to 
above,  la  by  reason  of  obsolescence  of  the 
material  to  bs  dlspoaed  of. 

Supplemental  Stockpile 

The  IsglaUtion  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental StockpUe,  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agriooltaial  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Aot  of  1964    (88  Stat.  466),  provided 


that  materials  shaU  be  released  from  the 
supplemental  stockpile  only  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  PlUng  Act. 

Disposals  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 

As  Indicated  in  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  is  required  for  the 
disposal  of  materials  in  both  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe 
except  in  those  Instances  where  the  proposed 
disposal  action  is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent 
for  use  diuing  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  [colvim- 
blum]  Is  not  based  on  obsolescence,  the  pro- 
posed disposal  requires  the  express  approval 
of  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  waive  the  pro- 
cedural requlrementa  of  section  3  of  the 
Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  U.S.C.  OSb)  with  respect 
to  publication  and  transmittal  of  notice  and 
the  6-month  waiting  period.  The  biU  would, 
however,  preserve  the  substantive  requlre- 
menta of  section  3  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets.  Thus,  the 
waiver  wUI  permit  the  Immediate  disposal 
of  [columblum]  upon  enactment  of  S.  770. 
Columbium. 

Columblum  Is  the  metal  produced  from 
columbite  ore.  Colvimblte  ore  is  an  ore  of 
columblum  which  occurs  in  combination 
with  tantalum.  The  material  is  called  colum- 
bite or  tantallte,  depending  upon  which  met- 
al predominates.  Predomlnantly-columblum 
concentrates  are  usually  employed  to  pro- 
duce ferrocolumblum,  which  Is  the  form 
used  to  Introduce  columblum  Into  steel  al- 
loys. To  a  lesser  extent,  columbite  is  used  to 
produce  pure  columblum  metal  and  colum- 
blum carbides. 

Columblum  Is  used  as  ferrocolumblum  (55 
percent  columblum,  5  percent  tantalum)  and 
as  ferrotantalum-columblum  (40  percent 
columblum,  20  percent  tantalum)  to  stabUlze 
the  carbon  content  of  stainless  steel.  The  ad- 
dition of  oolumblum  Inhlblta  intergranular 
corrosion  and  Improves  creep,  Impact  and 
fatigue  strength.  These  qualities  of  colum- 
blvim  treated  steel  are  Important  for  Jet 
engine  and  gas  turbine  parts.  Columblum  is 
also  a  constituent  of  high  temperature  non- 
ferrovis  alloys  of  cobalt  and  nickel.  Colum- 
blum carbides  are  used  In  cutting  tools. 

Sources:  BrazU,  Nigeria,  Canada,  and  vari- 
ous other  countries. 

Background  information 

As  of  June  30.  1971,  the  total  Inventory 
of  columblum  held  by  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration was  approximately  9,408.498 
pounds.  The  present  stockpUe  objective,  es- 
tablished AprU  17,  1964,  is  approximately 
1,176,000  pounds. 

This  disposal  is  limited  to  the  approxi- 
mately 5,010,716  pounds  (Cb  content)  of 
columblum  in  the  national  and  supplemental 
stockpUes,  of  which  approximately  4,376,758 
poimds  are  concentrates,  approximately  1,614 
pounds  are  columbliim  carbide  powder,  ap- 
proximately 95,383  pounds  are  columbiiun 
oxide  powder  and  approximately  636,981 
pounds  are  ferrocolumblum.  The  excess 
quantity  of  approximately  935,685  pounds 
(Cb  content)  of  concentrates  in  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Inventory  was  authorized  for 
disposal  by  OEP  on  December  30,  1986.  The 
additional  excess  of  6,010,718  pounds  (Cb 
content)  is  covered  by  8.  770. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  columblimi 
concentrates  in  the  national  and  supple- 
mental StockpUes  and  Defense  Production 
Act  Inventory  was  $8.98  per  pound  of  con- 
tained colvunblum  The  average  acquisition 
oosto  of  columblum  carbide  powder,  colum- 
blum oxide  powder,  and  ferrocolumblum  In 
the  national  stockpUs  wsre  $10.14  per  pound, 
$735  per  pound,  and  $4.27  per  pound  re- 


spectively. The  current  estimated  market 
price  for  standard,  conunerclal  type  colum- 
blum concentrates  ranges  from  $1.22  to  $1.29 
per  pound  of  contained  columhliun,  whUe 
columblvun  carbide  powder  Is  $14  per  pound, 
columblum  oxide  powder  $2.60  per  pound 
and  ferrocolumbltun  (high  purity)  $6.47  per 
pound  of  contained  columblum. 

The  annual  storage  cost  Is  $3,368.  This  ma- 
terial has  been  in  the  stockpUe  for  a  period 
of  12  to  22^  years. 

Method  Of  disposal 

The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  columblum  avaUable:  (a) 
for  sale:  (b)  for  transfer  to  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government;  or  (c)  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  law.  as  payment  for  expenses 
(including  transpcrtatlon  and  other  acces- 
sorial expenses)  of  acquisition  of  materials, 
or  of  refining,  processing,  beneficlatlng,  or 
rotatmg  materials  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PUlng  Act,  60  VS.C.  98b,  and  of  processing 
and  refining  materials  pursuant  to  section 
803(d)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  60  U.S.C.  App.  2093(d). 
Rate  of  disposal 

OSA  proposes  to  make  the  excess  oolum- 
blum available  for  conunerclal  sale  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  quantity  and  timing  ot 
disposals  wUl  be  determined  upon  evaluation 
of  sales  under  the  program  and  current  mar- 
ket conditions.  Quantities  of  columblum  re- 
quired for  transfer  directly  to  Government 
agencies  wUl  be  over  and  above  those  In- 
volved in  the  commercial  sales  program. 
Periodic  review  of  program 

The  dlq>osal  program  wlU  l>e  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  wUl  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  consultation  advisable,  or  at 
any  time  consultation  is  requested  by  such 
agencies.  If  any  significant  modification  of 
the  program  appears  necessary  or  advisable 
as  a  result  of  such  consultation,  the  change 
WlU  be  publicly  announced. 

Production  and  consumption 

The  United  States  does  not  produce  oolum- 
blum. Consun^tlon  of  columblum  concen- 
trates in  the  United  States  amounted  to  3,- 
997,000  pounds  (contained  Cb)  in  1968,  2,- 
918,000  pounds  (contained  Cb)  in  1969,  and 
estimated  at  3,000,000  pounds  (contained  Cb) 
in  1970.  The  primary  use  of  columblum,  in 
making  ferrocolumblum,  decreased  16  percent 
In  1970.  Import  sources  for  concentrates  diir- 
ing  calendar  year  1970  were  BrazU  (59  per- 
cent), Nigeria  (11  percent),  Canada  (22  per- 
cent), and  various  other  countries  (8  per- 
cent). 

Fiscal  data 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  wUl  rs- 
s\Ut  in  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  but  wUl  result  in  substantial  re- 
turn to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
columblum  now  held  In  the  national  stock- 
pUe and  the  supplemental  stockpUe. 


AUTHORIZINa  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
SELENIUM  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE  AND  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STOCKPILE 

S.  771 
An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  selenium 
from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the  sup- 
plemental StockpUe 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bottse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dlsposs  of  ^proximately  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  potinda 
of  foiattHTwi  now  held  In  the  national  stock- 
pUe estabUshsd  pursuant  to  the  Strategic 
and  CriUeal  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Aet  (M 
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V£.C.  98-08h)  and  tbe  BupplemenUl  stock- 
pUe  MtablUbed  punuant  to  aectlon  104(b)  of 
th«  Agrleultural  Ttade  Development  and 
Aasistance  Act  of  l»54,  88  Stet.  4M.  as 
amended  by  73  Stat.  607.  Such  dlapoaltlon 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ment* of  aectlon  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical liaterlals  Stock  Piling  Act:  Prtnided, 
That  tbe  time  and  method  of  dUpoaltlon 
shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  and  the  protection  of  producers,  proc- 
essors, and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets. 

^P-  S-  (•)  Dtapowls  of  the  msitertal 
covered  by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as 
otherwise  suthorlBed  by  law.  All  bids  may 
be  rejected  when  It  Is  In  the  pubUc  In- 
terest to  do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 

(1)  the  material  is  to  be  transferred  to 
an  agency  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  tbe  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets; 
or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  In  furtherance  of  authorised 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 

below  for  inclusion  in  the  Recoro  is  an 

excerpt  from   the   report,   No.    92-404. 

explaining  the  purpose  of  this  measure. 

FuaposK  or  thx  bill 

The  legislation  would  provide  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  dispoelUon  of  approxi- 
mately 476.000  povinds  of  selenium  from  tbe 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  waive 
the  6-month  waiting  period  ordinarily  re- 
quired for  disposal  of  strategic  and  critical 
material  ftom  tbe  national  stockpile. 

BASIC   LAW 

National  atockpile 

Undo'  section  a  of  the  Strategic  and 
CriUoal  MaterUls  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
»8a) ,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
determine  which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  \mder  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
the  quality  and  qtiantitles  of  such  materials 
which  shall  be  stockpiled  under  the  act. 

Section  3(c)  authorizes  General  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  tbe  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pursuant  to 
the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed  because 
of  any  revised  determination  made  pursuant 
to  section  2.  Nottoe  of  any  disposition  must 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  each  House 
thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  dispooitlon 
miist  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  material  to 
be  released,  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  disruption 
of  their  usual  markets.  The  express  approval 
of  the  Congress  of  any  proposed  disposition 
is  req\ilred  unless  the  revised  determination, 
referred  to  above,  is  by  reason  of  obaolescenoo' 
of  the  material  to  be  dlspoeed  of. 

Supplernental  stockpile 
The  legislation  which  established  tbe  sup- 
plemental stockpUe.  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agrlcultnnd  Trade  Development  and  Asslst- 
•noe  Aet  of  1M4  (68  8t«t.  486).  provided  that 
iae<t«rl»ls  abaU  be  released  from  the  supple- 
P«ental  stoe^u*  only  under  the  provisions 


of  section  8  of  the  strategic  and  Critical 

iiaAerHdB  Stock  PlUng.Act. 

Ditpoaals  from  the  national  stockpile  and 

supplemental  stockpile 
As  indicated  In  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  Is  required  for  the 
•Jlaposal  of  materials  in  both  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe  ex- 
cept In  thoee  Instances  where  the  proposed 
dl^xwal  action  is  based  on  a  determlnartlon 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent  for 
use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  propoeed  disposal  of  selenium  is 
not  based  on  obsolescence,  the  proposed  dis- 
posal requires  the  express  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  would  waive  the  pro- 
cedural  requirements  of  section  3   of   the 
Stock  Piung  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b)  with  remect 
to  publication  and  transmittal  of  notice  and 
Oie  6-month  waiting  period.  The  bUl  would 
however,  preeerve  the  substantive  require- 
ments of  section  3  with  respect  to  the  protws- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  and  the  protection  of  producers,  proces- 
sors, and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets.  Thus    the 
waiver  wUl  permit  the  Immediate  disposal  of 
selenlxun  upon  enactment  of  s.  771. 
Selenium 
Selenium  is  a  metal  generally  found   In 
combination  with  sulphur,  iron  and  copper 
pyrites,  and  uranium.  Nearly  aU  commercial 
selenium   U    now   produced    from    residual 
Sludges  in  electrolytic  c<^per  refining.  Some 
la  found  native,  in  volcanic  tuffs,  shales  and 
auu^  sous,  but  economic  means  have  not 
yet  been  found   to  recover  selenium  from 
these  soiirces.  Commercial  selenium  is  gen- 
M»lly  m  the  form  of  a  grayish  Wack  metaUlc 
powder  or  peUets  having  a  alight  reddish  cast 
Srtemum  in  any  form  Is  poisonous 

Selenium  Is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
wcUflers.  photoelectric  cells  and  exposure 
mrters,  cathode  ray  tubes,  photosyntheslzed 
goods,  stainless  steels,  and  in  xerography  It 
•erves  as  a  decolorlzer  in  glass  makSg  and 
•ISO  imparts  color.  It  u  also  used  in  ^ts 
as  Ml  inhibitor  and  antlfundlng  agent-  In 
rubber  as  an  accelerator  and  to  Inca-ease  abra- 
ston  resistance;  in  the  manufacture  of  bio- 
.^rri"  «^'»<"ie  and  niacin;  as  an  inhibitor 
in  lubricants  and  other  petroleum  products 
and  as  a  reagent  chemical. 

Sources:   Canada.  Japan,  and  West  Oer- 

iniuiy. 

BocAfrround  information 
As  Of  June  30.  1971.  the  total  inventory 
Of  selenium  held  by  OsnenU  Services  Ad! 
ministration     was     approximatelv     475000 

^«^  '^\'^  "*^  °^  475,6^^pouni^ 
covered  by  S.  771.  The  Office  of  Emergency 
ftWedness,  on  March  4,  1970,  approved  a 
review  of  the  stockpUe  objective  for  selenium. 
At  that  time,  the  objective  for  selenium  was 
reduced  from  475.000  pounds  to  wro  ^ 
setenlum  was  deleted  from  the  list  of  stra- 
teglc  and  critical  materials.  The  elimination 
^the  selenium  objective  was  due  to  the 
removal  of  the  discount  for  domeeuc  ooncen- 
fratlon  and  was  concurred  In  oy  the  inter- 
ested departments  and  agendee,  including 
the  Department  of  Defense.  * 

♦xl!^'  »'"««•  acquisition  cost  of  selenium  in 
tte  national  and  supplemental  stockpUes  was 
•5^78  per  pound.  The  current  estlmaSsd  mw! 
tet  price  of  standard,  commercial  tyne  se- 

23  >4  years.  The  annual  storage  cost  U  •l7i90. 
Method  of  disposal 
The  General  Scrvlcee  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  tbe  selemum  available-   (a) 
for  s^e;   (b)  for  transfer  to  agencies  of  the 

»kZ:-ZS7"™°*°*=  °'  <'')  ^  ^^  e«ent  au- 
thon»d  by  law.  as  payment  for  expenses 
(Including  transportation  and  other  aocea- 
sorial  expenses)  of  acquisition  of  materials, 
or  of  refining,  processing,  beneflclatlng,  or 
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rotattng  materials  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  MateriaU  Stock 
PUlng  Act,  50  U.S.C.  98b.  and  of  proceartng 
SSf/H?"^.'^**''^"  pursuant  to  section 
;X!1*'  **  **•  Defense  iToductlon  Act  01 
1950.  as  amended,  50  VS.C.  App.  2093(d). 

'Bote  0/  iitpotal 
OSA  proposes  to  make  the  excess  selenium 

available  for  commercial  sale  over  a  period  of 
years  The  quantity  and  timing  of  dlsposaU 
Will  be  determined  upon  evaluation  of  aales 
under  the  program  and  current  market  con- 
ditions. QuantlUee  of  selenium  required  for 
transfer  directly  to  Government  agencies  wUl 
be  over  and  above  thoee  Involved  in  the  com- 
mercial sales  program. 

Periodic  review  of  program 
Tte  disposal  program  wui  be  subject  to 
conttnuoua  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
Of  General  Services  wlU  consult  with  other 
rederal  agencies  concerned  at  any  tlm«  h« 
considers  such  action  advisable,  or  anytime 

If  any  significant  modlficaUon  of  the  oro- 
^»m  appears  necessary  or  advisable  as  a 
result  of  such  consultation,  the  change  wlu 
he  publicly  announced.  "'^ige  wui 

Productton  and  consumption 
Primary  production  in  the  Umted  StatM 

T^^J^.^-'^  P^"^'^  in  1965  to 
1.005.000  pounds  in  1970.  Imports  of  metal 

from'^M^'Si?^  for  consumption  increased 
from  286.000  pounds  in  1966  to  546  000 
pounds  in   1969,   but  decre^  Z  Sf'SS 

l?7'^o,'^."'°  ^PP*"'^*  oonsumpC  m 
1970  including  exports,  was  1,486,000  pounds 

«L?L,   ^^^P*''^  ^°'  19TO.  99  percent 

s^ysrc^S'y.'"'  "^'  "^  '"''^"'^ 

Fiscal  data 
jnxe  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
l^r^  no  additional  cost  to  the  Ptederafaov- 
!^!°iL^"*  wm  result  m  substantial  t^ 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  consequence^ 

^/j;^*^  °'  ""*  »^*  «»'  t^«  selemum  now 
held  in  the  national  stockpUe  and  the  sun- 
plemental  stockpUe. 


^^2S^SP    THE    DISPOSAL    OP 

i^^^^SJ^  '^^  NATIONAL 
f^^EF^^^^  ^"^^  THE  SUPPLF. 
MENTAL  STOCKPILE  °^'^'^^ 

8.  772 
An  Act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  celesUt* 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental  stockpUe  ^ 

7m^  ^"'^  °f  *"«  ^"««<*  States  Of 
^■^erica  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Servl«^  is  hereby 
authorized     to    dispose     of     approLnSSy 

^Z\'^°^'"'  **°  hundred  andl^entj 
short  dry  tons  of  celestlte  now  held  in  the 
national  stockpUe  established  pursuant  to 
^r.n  f^'^  """^  CriUcal  Materials  Stock- 
piling Act  (50  U.8.C.  98-e8h)  and  the  ««. 
plemental  stockpUe  established  pursuant  to 
section  104(b)  of  the  Agrlcultund  Trade  D^ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1964  68 
Stat.  466.  as  amended  by  73  Stat.  607.  Such 
disposition  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  section  3  of  the  Strate- 
^c  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act- 
Prorlded,  That  the  time  and  method  of  dlsl 
position  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  produc- 
ers, processors,  and  consumers  against  avoid- 
able disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  materials  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  nukde  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  AU  bids  may  be 
rejected  when  It  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
do  so. 
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(b)  Th9  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
U— 

(1)  the  material  is  to  be  transferred  to 
an  agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  umted 
States  against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect 
producers,  processors,  and  consiimeis  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets; 
or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  In  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report.  No.  92-405,  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  this  measure: 

Fuxpoax  or  thx  bill 
The  legislation  would  provide  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 12.270  short  dry  tons  of  celestlte  from 
the  national  stockpUe  and  the  supplemental 
StockpUe.  In  addition,  the  bUl  would  waive 
the  6  months'  waiting  period  ordinarily  re- 
quired for  disposition  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal material  from  the  national  stockpUe. 

BASIC  LAW 

National  stoelepHe 

Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  PiUng  Act  (60  U.S.C. 
98a) ,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
determine  which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
the  qviallty  and  quantities  of  such  materials 
which  shall  be  stockpUed  under  the  Act. 

Section  3(e)  authorizes  General  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pursuant  to 
tbe  act.  which  are  no  longer  needed  becaxise 
of  any  revised  determination  made  pursuant 
to  section  2.  Notice  of  any  disposition  must 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  each  House 
thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  disposition 
must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  umted  States  against  avoidable 
loss  of  the  sale  or  transfer  of  material  to  be 
released,  and  the  protection  of  producere. 
processon.  and  consumers  against  disruption 
of  their  \isual  markets.  The  express  approval 
of  the  Congress  of  any  proposed  disposition 
is  required  unless  the  revised  determination, 
referred  to  above.  Is  by  reason  of  obsolescence 
of  the  material  to  be  dlspoeed  of. 

Supplemental  stockpile 
The  legislation  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  section  104(b)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  450) ,  provided  that  ma- 
terials shall  be  released  from  the  supple- 
mental StockpUe.  only  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act. 

Diiposals  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 

As  indicated  in  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  is  required  for  the  dis- 
posal of  materials  In  both  the  national  stock- 
pUe and  the  supplemental  stockpUe  except 
in  thoee  instances  where  the  proposed  dis- 
posal action  is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent  for 
use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  celestlte  is 
not  based  on  obedesoence.  the  propoeed  dis- 
posal requires  the  express  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bill  woiUd  waive  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  section  3  of  tbe 
Stock  PUUig  Act  (60  U.8.C.  98b)  with  respect 


to  publication  and  transmittal  of  notice  and 
the  6-month  waiting  period.  The  bill  would, 
however,  preserve  the  substantive  require- 
ments of  section  3  with  respect  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  and  the  protection  of  producers,  proc- 
essors, and  consumers  against  ^voidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  xisual  markets.  Thus,  tbe 
waiver  will  permit  the  Immediate  disposal 
of  celestlte  upon  enactment  of  8.  772. 
CeleaUte 

Celestlte  is  a  strontiimi  sulfate  material 
used  as  the  principal  source  of  strontium 
in  the  production  of  strontiums  chemicals. 
These  chemicals  Impart  a  brUUant  red  color 
to  tbe  fiame  and.  consequently,  have 
found  extensive  use  of  tracer  bullets,  rockets, 
flares,  fuses,  fireworks,  etc. 

The  strontium  compounds  are  used  In 
ceramics,  and  to  a  minor  extent  in  pharma- 
ceutical and  electron  tube  manufacture. 

Sources:  England.  Mexico,  and  Spain. 
Background  information 

As  of  June  30,  1971,  the  total  inventory  of 
celestlte  held  by  GSA  was  26,849  short  dry 
tons,  aU  of  which  is  excess.  Of  this  amount, 
12.270  short  tons  is  covered  by  the  propoeed 
bill.  The  remaining  excess  faUs  within  the 
category  of  nonstockpUe  grade  material  and 
was  authorized  for  disposal  by  House  Con- 
current Resolution  473,  87th  Congress. 

Tbe  average  acquisition  cost  of  celestlte 
in  the  national  stockpile  was  $48.68  per  short 
dry  ton  and  in  the  supplemental  stockpUe 
was  »43.91  per  short  dry  ton.  The  currant 
eatlmated  market  price  for  standard,  com- 
mercial-type celestlte  ranges  from  $20  to 
$33.40  per  short  dry  ton. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  on 
June  8.  1970,  approved  a  review  of  the  stock- 
pUe objective  for  celestlte.  At  that  time,  tbe 
objective  for  celestlte  was  reduced  from 
23,750  short  dry  tons  to  zero,  and  celestlte 
was  deleted  from  the  list  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials.  The  elimination  of  the 
celestlte  objective  was  due  to  the  develop- 
ment by  Kaiser  Aluminum  of  an  extremely 
large  celestlte  ore  body  on  Cape  Breton  Is- 
land, Nova  Scotia.  Production  began  in  1970. 

The  annual  storage  cost  for  celestlte  Is 
$2,822.  llils  material  has  been  in  the  stock- 
pUe for  a  period  of  b^i  to  20V^  years. 
Method  of  disposal 

The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  celestlte  available:  (a) 
for  sale;  (b)  for  transfer  to  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government;  or  (c)  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  law,  as  payment  for  expenses 
(including  transportation  and  other  acces- 
sorial expenses)  of  acquisition  of  materials, 
or  of  refining,  processing,  benefidating,  or 
rotating  materials  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act,  60  U.S.C.  98b,  and  of  processing 
and  refining  materials  pursuant  to  section 
303(d)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1960,  as  amended,  60  U.S.C.  App.  2093(d). 
Rate  of  disposal 

OSA  proposes  to  make  the  excess  celestlte 
available  for  commercial  sale  over  a  period 
of  years.  Tbe  quantity  and  timing  of  dis- 
posal wlU  be  determined  upon  evaluation  of 
sales  imder  the  program  and  current  market 
conditions.  Quantities  of  celestlte  required 
for  transfer  directly  to  Government  agencies 
wlU  be  over  and  above  those  involved  in  the 
commercial  sales  program. 

Periodic  review  of  program 
The  disposal  iHt>gram  wUl  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  wUl  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  consultation  advisable,  or  any 
time  consultation  Is  requested  by  such  agen- 
cies. If  any  significant  modification  of  the 
program  appears  necessary  or  advisable  as  a 
result  of  such  consultation,  the  change  wlU 
be  publicly  announced. 


Production  and  eoiuumptlon 
nee  world  production  of  strontium  min- 
erals In  1970  was  approximately  19.686  short 
tons  (strontium  content),  a  a6-percent  in- 
crease over  the  16,718  abort  tons  produced  In 
1969.  Most  of  tha  increase  occurred  in  Mexico 
and  was  shipped  to  tbe  United  States.  There 
is  no  domestic  production  of  celestlte.  U.8. 
imports  in  terms  of  strontium  content  In 
1969  were  12.696  short  tone;  1970  inqxnts 
were  16376  short  tons,  of  which  78  percent 
came  from  Mexico;  IS  percent  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  9  percent  from  Spain. 

Fiscal  data 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult in  no  additional  cost  to  the  FedenJ 
Government,  but  wiU  result  In  substantial 
return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
celestlte  now  held  in  the  national  stockpUe 
and  the  supplemental  stockpUe. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
VANADIUM  PROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

S.   774 

An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  vanadium 
from  the  n&tional  stockpUe 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of  approximately  one 
thousand  two  hundred  short  tons  of  vana- 
dium (V  content)  now  held  in  the  national 
StockpUe  established  pursuant  to  the  Stre- 
tegic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act 
(50  UJ3.C.  98-88h).  Such  disposition  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  PUlng  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
time  and  method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed 
with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the 
protection  of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material 
covered  by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may  be 
rejected  when  It  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
if— 

(1)  the  material  is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  consumera  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  nuu-kets;  or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report.  No.  92-406,  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  this  measure : 

PTTKPOn  OP  TUX  BILL 

The  legislation  would  provide  congresston- 
al  approval  of  the  disposition  of  approzl- 
mately  1,200  short  tons  (V  content)  of  vana- 
dium from  the  national  stockpUe.  In  addi- 
tion, the  biU  would  waive  the  6  months  wait- 
ing period  ordinarUy  reqiUred  for  disposal 
of  strategic  and  critical  material  from  the 
national  stockpUe. 

BASIC  LAW 

National  stockpile 
Under  section  2  of  tbe  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (50U£.C.98a), 
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the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
P«re<lne88  la  autboiiaed  and  lUreeted  to  de- 
termine which  materials  are  rtrateglc  aztd 
critical  under  the  provlslona  of  the  act  "^ 
the  quality  and  quantities  of  such  materlala 
which  shall  be  stockpiled  under  the  act. 

Section  3(e)  authorizes  General  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pur- 
suant to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed 
because  of  any  revised  determination  made 
pursuant  to  section  a.  Notice  of  any  dlaposl- 
tion  must  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  each  House 
thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  dlspoeltlon 
must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  material  to  be 
released,  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consiimers  against  disruption 
of  their  usual  markets.  The  express  approval 
of  the  Congress  of  any  proposed  dlspoeltlon 
is  required  unless  the  revised  determination, 
referred  to  above,  is  by  reason  of  obsolescence 
of  the  material  to  be  disposed  of. 

Supplemental  stockpile 
The  legislation  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Asslst- 
a.ace  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  466).  provided  that 
materials  shall  be  released  from  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  only  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  PUlng  Act. 

DUposaU  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 
As  indicated  in  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  la  required  for  the  dis- 
posal of  materials  in  both  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile  except 
in  those  instances  where  the  proposed  dis- 
posal action  Is  based  on  a  determination  that 
the  material  has  become  obsolescent  for  use 
during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  vanadium  la 
not  based  on  obsolescence,  the  proposed  dis- 
posal requires  the  express  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  waive  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Stock  PUlQg  Act  (60  U.8.C.  98b)  with  re- 
spect to  publication  and  tranamlttal  of  no- 
tice and  the  6-month  waiting  period.  The 
bill  would,  however,  preserve  the  substantive 
requirements  of  section  3  with  respect  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against  avold- 
*We  losa  and  the  protection  of  producers. 
procesBora,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets.  Thus,  the 
waiver  will  permit  the  Immediate  disposal 
of  Taaadlum  upon  enactment  of  8.  774. 

Vanadium 
^Vanadium  Is  a  pale-gray  metal  with  a  sil- 
very luster.  It  occurs  in  combination  with 
Other  mlnetAls  or  metals,  including  uranium 
•nd  phosphate  rock.  Vanadium  readily  al- 
loys with  Iron.  When  added  to  steel,  it  tough- 
ens and  strengthens  It — forming  hard  car- 
bides which  are  retained  at  high  tempera- 
tures. Vanadium  increases  tensile  strength 
without  lowering  ductility. 

Ferro- vanadium  is  the  most  Important  sin- 
gle vanadium  product  and  it  is  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  high  strenj^h  structural 
ateela.  tool  steels,  high  speed  steel  and  re- 
lated products  requiring  toughness  and 
strength  at  high  temperatures.  It  la  also  used 
In  wtidlng  electrode  castings  on  an  ozldlaer. 
SouroM:  Auatrta.  West  Oermany,  Belgium, 
United  Kingdom,  and  Sweden. 

Baekfround  information 
As  of  June  30,  1971,  the  total  Inventory  of 
TUMdium  held  by  Oeneral  Servlees  Admln- 
••tratton  was  approHmattiy  3306  short  tons, 
of  which  1 .200  short  tons  was  vanadium  fer- 
ro, and  3.100  short  tons  was  vanadium  pent- 
OKlde.  The  present  stockpUe  objective,  ea- 
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tabllshed  March  4.  1970.  Is  540  short  tons. 
Of  the  excess  prevloiuly  authorized  for  dis- 
posal under  Public  Law  89-434,  ^jproved 
May  11,  1966,  approximately  1.666  short  tons 
V  of  vanadlimi  pentoUde  remain  available 
for  disposal.  The  additional  excess  of  IJOO 
short  tons  (V  content)  of  ferro  vanadium.  Is 
covered  by  S.  774. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  ferro- 
vanadlum  in  the  national  stockpile  was  M,798 
per  short  ton.  The  current  estimated  market 
price  for  standard,  commercial  type  ferro- 
vaoadium  is  W.240  per  short  ton  (V  content) . 

This  material  has  been  in  the  stockpile  for 
a  period  of  8^  to  22V^  yean.  The  annual 
storage  cost  Is  $3,300. 

Method  of  disposal 
The  Oeneral  Servleee  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  vanadium  available:  (a) 
for  sale;  (b)  for  trtuisfer  to  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government;  (c)  to  the  extent  author- 
laed  by  law,  as  payment  for  expenses  (Includ- 
ing transportation  and  other  accessorial  ex- 
penses) of  acquisition  of  materials,  or  of  re- 
fining, processing,  beneflclatlng,  or  rotating 
materials  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act, 
50  U.S.C.  98b,  and  of  processing  and  refining 
materials  pursuant  to  section  303(d)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
60  U.8.C.  App.  2093   (d). 

Rate  of  disposal 
OSA  proposes  to  make  the  excess  vanadium 
available  for  commereial  sale  over  a  period 
of  yeare.  The  quantity  and  timing  of  dis- 
posals will  be  determined  upon  evaluation  of 
sales  under  the  program  and  current  market 
conditions.  Quantities  of  vanadium  required 
for  transfer  directly  to  Government  agencies 
will  be  over  and  above  those  Involved  In  the 
commereial  sales  program. 

Periodic  review  of  program 
The  disposal  program  wlU  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  will  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  consultation  advisable,  or  any 
time  consultation  la  requested  by  such  agen- 
cies. If  any  significant  modification  of  the 
program  appears  necessary  or  advisable  as  a 
result  of  such  consultation,  the  change  will 
be  publicly  announced. 

Productton  and  consumption 
Production  of  ferrovanadlum  in  the  United 
Stetes  increased  from  5,775  short  tons  (of 
oonuined  vanadium)  in  1969  to  an  estimated 
6.363  tons  for  1970.  Consumption  of  vana- 
dium in  ferrovanadlum  was  5.193  short  tons 
(of  contained  vanadium)  in  1960  and  an 
estimated  4,251  short  tons  for  1970.  The 
major  import  source  for  ferrovanadlum  in 
1970  was  West  Germany.  United  SUtes  ex- 
ports of  ferrovanadlum  Increased  from  644 
short  tons  in  1969  to  an  estimated  2.164  short 
tons  for  1970. 

Fiscal  data 
The  enactment  of  thu  legislation  will  re- 
sult in  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  but  will  result  in  substantial 
return  to  the  Federal  treasury  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
vanadlimi  now  held  In  the  national  stock- 
pUe. 


AXJTHORIZINO  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
MAGNESIUM  FROM  THE  NATION- 
AL STOCKPILE 

8.  776 
An  Act  to  authorise  the  disposal  of  mag- 
nastiun  from  the  national  stockpile 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Bepnaentatives  o*  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  congress  assembled.  That  the  Admln- 
iatrmtor  of  General  OeiTloee  is  hereby  au- 
thorlaed  to  dispose  of  approximately  seventy- 
eight  thousand  short  tons  of  magnesium  now 


b«l<l  In  the  national  stockpUe  eatabllahed 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act  (60  UJ3.C.  98-98h). 
Such  disposition  may  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  the  requlremants  of  section  3  ot  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng 
Act:  Provided.  That  the  time  and  method 
of  dlspoeiUon  shaU  be  fixed  with  due  regard 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable^  loas  and  the  protecUon  of  pro- 
duoerar  ^ocesaora,  and  consumere  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  xisual  markets. 

Sfc.  2.  (a)  Dlflposals  ot  the  matertai  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  pub- 
Uoly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided 
in  subeection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  Uw.  All  bids  may  be  re- 
jected when  It  la  In  the  public  Interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 

(1)  the  material  U  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  AdmlnUtrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  neceeeary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  pro- 
duccre,  proceasoTB,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  dlsruptltm  of  their  usual  markets- 

(8)  sales  are  to  be  nuule  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  In  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  inclusion  in  the  Rkcors  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report.  No.  92-^7  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  this  measure - 


Ptntpoax  or  thx  bill 
The  legislation  would  provide  congression- 
al approval  of  the  dl:q)osltlon  of  approxi- 
mately 78.000  short  tons  of  magnesium  from 
the  national  stockpile.  In  addition,  the  bUl 
would  waive  the  0-month  waiting  period 
ordinarily  required  for  disposal  of  strategic 
and  critical  material  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe. 

BASIC   LAW 

National  stockpile 

Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  PUing  Act  (60  U.S.C. 
»8a) ,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
determine  which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
the  quality  and  quantities  of  such  materials 
which  shaU  be  stockpiled  under  the  act. 

Section  8(e)  authorizes  General  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, to  dlq>ose  of  any  materials  held  pur- 
suant to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed 
because  of  any  revised  determination  made 
pursuant  to  section  2.  Notice  of  any  disposi- 
tion must  be  publUhed  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  each  House 
thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  disposition 
must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  material  to  be 
released,  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  disruption 
of  their  usual  markets.  The  express  approval 
of  the  Congress  of  any  pr(^>oaed  disposition 
U  required  unless  the  revised  determination, 
referred  to  above,  is  by  reason  of  obaoleecenoe 
of  the  material  to  be  dlqwsed  of. 

Supplemental  stockpile 
The  leglalaUon  which  eatabUshed  the  sup- 
plemental StockpUe,  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964  (08  Stat.  460),  provided 
that  materials  shaU  be  released  from  the 
supplemental  stockpUe  only  under  the  pro- 
TlBlons  of  aectlon  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Orltleal  Material  stock  PUlnff  Act. 
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Disposal  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 

As  Indicated  in  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  Is  required  for  the  dis- 
posal of  materials  in  both  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile  except  In 
those  Instances  where  the  proposed  disposal 
action  Is  based  on  a  determination  that  the 
material  has  become  obsoleacmt  for  use  dur- 
ing time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  magnesium 
la  not  based  on  obsolescence,  the  proposed 
disposal  requires  the  express  i^proval  of  the 
Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  waive  the  pto- 
cedural  requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  U.S  C.  98b)  with  respect 
to  pubUcatlon  and  transmittal  of  notice  and 
the  0-month  waiting  period.  The  bUl  would, 
however,  preserve  the  substantive  require- 
ments of  section  3  with  re^>ect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets.  Thus,  the 
waiver  wiU  permit  the  immediate  disposal 
of  magnesium  upon  enactment  of  8.  776. 
Magnesium 

Magnesimi  is  the  lightest  of  the  commer- 
cial metals  produced  in  quantity  at  relative- 
ly low  cost.  The  metal  is  ductUe  and  easUy 
machlneable  and  imparts  these  quaUtles  to 
Ircoi  and  steel  in  alloys.  It  la  sUvery  in  color, 
but  oxidizes  and  tarnishes  in  moist  air.  In 
finely  divided  form,  it  is  easily  ignited  and 
bums  with  an  intense  white  light.  The  soUd 
form  must  be  heated  above  its  melting  point 
before  it  will  bum. 

Magnesitim  is  used  in  aircraft  chiefly  In 
structural  forma  and  sheet.  It  enters  into  al- 
loys of  iron,  zinc,  and  alimilnum,  and  serves 
In  castings,  forglngs.  and  extriuions.  It  is  also 
used  for  recovery  processing  for  titanium, 
scavenger  and  deoxidizing  applications  in 
metallurgy. 

Sources:  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  and 
West  Germany. 

Background  information 
As  of  June  30,  1071,  the  total  Inventory  of 
magnesium  held  by  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration was  approximately  98,774  short 
tons,  all  of  which  la  excess.  Of  this  quantity 
approximately  20,800  short  tons  were  au- 
thorized for  disposal  by  the  Congress  In 
Public  Laws  90-604  and  91-321,  dated  Octo- 
ber 18.  1968.  and  July  10,  1970,  req>ectlvely. 
The  additional  excess  of  78,000  short  tons  Is 
covered  by  8.  776. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  on 
March  4, 1970,  approved  a  review  of  the  stock- 
pUe objective  for  magnesium.  At  that  time, 
the  objective  for  magnesium  was  reduced 
from  78,000  short  tons  to  zero,  and  mag- 
nesium was  deleted  from  the  list  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials.  The  elimination  of  the 
magnesiimi  objective  was  due  to  the  removal 
of  the  domestic  concentration  discount  and 
increased  U.S.  capacities,  and  was  concurred 
in  by  the  Interested  departments  and  agen- 
cies, Including  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  magnesium 
was  $726  per  short  ton.  The  current  esti- 
mated market  price  for  standard  commereial 
type  magnesium  ranges  from  1726  to  $788  per 
short  ton.  This  material  has  been  In  the 
atockpile  fen-  a  period  of  18  H  to  24^  years. 
The  annual  storage  cost  U  $49,140. 

Method  of  ditposal 
The  General  Servloes  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  magnesium  available:  (a) 
for  sale;  (b)  for  transfer  to  agencies  of  the 
VS.  Government;  or  (c)  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  law.  aa  payment  for  expenses  (In- 
cluding transportation  and  other  acoeaaorlal 
«^>enaes)  of  acquisition  of  materials,  or  of 
'•flnlng,  processing,  beneflclatlng,  or  rotat- 
ing materials,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 


Act,  60  U.S.C.  98b.  and  of  processing  and  re- 
fining materials  pursuant  to  section  303(d) 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960,  as 
amended,  60  U.S.C.  app.  2093(d). 

Rate  of  disposal 

GSA  proposes  to  make  the  78,000  short 
tons  of  excess  magnesiimi  avaUable  for  com- 
mercial sale  over  a  period  of  years.  The  quan- 
tities and  timing  of  disposals  wUl  be  deter- 
mined upon  evaluation  of  previous  sales  and 
current  market  conditions.  Quantities  of  this 
material  required  for  transfer  directly  to 
Government  agencies  wUl  be  over  and  above 
those  Involved  In  the  commereial  sales  pro- 
gram. 

Periodic  review  of  program 

The  disposal  program  wlU  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  wUl  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  action  advisable,  or  at  any 
time  consultation  is  requested  by  such  agen- 
cies. If  any  significant  modification  of  the 
program  appears  necessary  or  advisable  as  a 
result  of  such  consultation,  the  change  wUl 
be  publicly  announced. 

Productixm  and  consumption 
The  United  SUtes  is  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  magnesium.  Demand  for  mag- 
nesium is  increasing  at  a  significant  rate,  due 
to  new  commercial  uses.  The  U.S.  productive 
capacity  Is  on  the  Increase  as  the  new  facul- 
ties continue  to  come  on  stream.  U.S.  produc- 
tion of  primary  magnesium  was  99,886  short 
tons  In  1969  and  112,007  short  tons  in  1970. 
U.S.  consumption  in  1970  was  about  100,000 
short  tons.  Only  2,948  short  tons  were  im- 
ported In  1969.  Major  import  sources  are 
Canada,  West  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Fiscal  data 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  wiU  re- 
sult in  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  wUl  resiUt  in  substantial  return 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  consequence  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  magnesium 
now  held  In  the  national  stockpUe. 


ADTHORIZINa    THE    DISPOSAL    OP 

ABACA     FROM     THE     NATIONAL 

STOCKPILE 

8.  776 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  dlspooal  of  alMica 

from  the  national  stockpUe 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arul  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dlqKMe  of  approximately  twenty- 
five  mUUon  pounds  of  abaca  now  held  in  the 
national  stockpile  established  pursuant  to 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PUlng  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h).  Such  dlspoel- 
tlon may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  time  and  method  of  di^xwl- 
tlon  ShaU  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loas  and  the  protection  ot  pro- 
ducers, proceasora,  and  consumen  against 
avoidable  disruption  ot  their  usual  markets. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Dlsposala  of  the  matertai  oov- 
end  by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  pub- 
licly advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  other- 
wise authorised  by  Uw.  All  blda  may  be  re- 
jected when  It  ts  in  the  public  interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  dlspoMd  of  without  adveitlslng  for  bids 
If— 

(1)  the  material  Is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  ot  the  United  States: 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  dli^>osal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  neoasMUT  to  protect  the  United  States 


against  avoidable  loos  or  to  protect  pro- 
ducera,  processon,  and  conatuners  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets: 
or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  punuant  to  re- 
quesu  received  from  othOT  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objecUvea  of  auch  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  Is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report.  No.  92-408,  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  this  measure: 

PtTRPOSK  or  THX  "TT.T. 

The  legislation  would  provide  congressional 
approval  of  the  disposition  of  approximately 
25  mUUon  pounds  of  abaca  from  the  national 
StockpUe.  In  addition,  the  biU  would  waive 
the  6  months  waiting  period  ordinarily  re- 
quired for  disposal  of  strategic  and  critical 
material  from  the  national  stockpUe. 

BASIC  LAW 

National  stockpile 

Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98a) ,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
determine  which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
the  quality  and  quantities  of  such  materials 
which  shall  be  stockpUed  under  the  act. 

Section  3(e)  authorizes  Oeneral  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pur- 
suant to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed 
because  of  any  revised  determination  made 
piusuant  to  aectlon  2.  Notice  of  any  dlspoel- 
tlon must  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  each  House 
thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  dl^>osltlon 
must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  material  to 
be  released,  and  the  protection  of  producen, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  disruption 
of  their  usual  markets.  The  express  approval 
of  the  Congress  of  any  proposed  disposition 
la  required  unless  the  revised  determination, 
referred  to  alx>ve,  is  by  reason  of  obsolescence 
of  the  material  to  be  dl^>06ed  of. 

Supplemental  stockpile 
The  legislation  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental StockpUe,  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964  (68  Stat.  466) ,  provided  that 
materiala  ahaU  be  released  from  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  only  under  the  provisions 
of  secOon  3  of  the  Strategic  and  CrtUcal  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act. 

Disposals  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 

As  indicated  In  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  is  required  for  the 
disposal  of  materials  in  both  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe 
except  in  those  Instances  where  the  proposed 
disposal  action  is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obeolescent  for 
use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  prc^Kised  dli^toeal  of  abaca  la  not 
based  on  obsolescence,  the  proposed  dis- 
posal requires  the  express  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

In  addition,  the  blU  would  waive  the  pro- 
oedxiral  requirements  of  section  8  of  the 
Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b)  with  raq>ect 
to  pubUcatlon  and  transmittal  of  notice  and 
the  0-month  waiting  period.  The  biu  would, 
however,  preatrve  the  substanttve  raqulr*- 
ments  of  section  8  with  ra^teot  to  the  pro- 
tection of  ttM  United  Sates  agaOnst  avoidable 
loss  and  the  protwtloo  of  produoen,  proow- 
aors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable  dla- 
niptlon  of  their  usual  markets,  llius.  the 
waiver  wUl  permit  the  Immediate  dlspoaal  of 
abaca  upon  enactment  of  8. 776. 
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Ahaca 

Ab«c*  fiber  (Manila  hen^>)  Is  decorticated 
or  stripped  from  the  long  leaves  of  the  Uuaa 
textile*,  a  plant  of  the  txinana  family  grow- 
ing only  In  bumld  tropical  cllmatee.  The 
plant  18  propagated  from  root  stock  and  re- 
quires 3  to  3  years  to  mature. 

The  ma>or  military  use  of  abaca  Is  for  tna- 
rUM  cordage,  but  its  use  baa  been  declining 
because  of  growing  competition  from  synthet- 
ic cordage  fibers,  such  as  nylon,  polypropylene 
and  terylene.  It  is  also  used  tat  guy  ropes, 
construction  uses  and  miscellaneous  paper 
products. 

Source:  Phlllpplnea. 

Background  tnfonnation 
Am  of  June  30,  1971,  the  total  Inventory  of 
abaca  held  by  08A  was  approxlm&tely  64.8 
million  pounds.  The  present  stockpile  objec- 
tlye  established  April  8,  1970,  Is  2S  mllUon 
pounds.  Of  the  39.8  million  pounds  of  excess, 
approzlmattiy  14.9  million  pounds  are  avail - 
aUe  for  sale  under  a  previous  authcn-lzatlon 
(PubUc  Law  89-279)  and  approximately  35 
mill  Ion  pounds  are  covered  by  the  proposed 
MIL  The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the 
abaca  in  the  national  stockpile  was  25  cents 
per  pound.  The  current  estimated  market 
price  for  standard,  commercial  type  abitca  Is 
about  34  cents  per  poimd. 

This  material  has  been  In  the  stockpile  for 
a  period  of  IVi  to  l3Vi  years.  The  annual 
storage  cost  is  •00,500. 

Method  of  diapoaal 
The  Oeneral  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  abaca  avallaMe:  (a)  tor 
sale;  (b)  for  transfer  to  agencies  of  the  VS. 
Oovemment;  or  (c)  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  law,  as  payment  for  expenses  (Including 
transportation  and  other  accessorial  ex- 
penses) of  acquisition  of  materials,  or  of 
refining,  processing,  beneficlatlng.  or  rotating 
materials  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUing  Act 
(50  IT.S.C.  98b),  and  of  processing  and  re- 
fining materials  pursuant  to  section  303(d) 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (50  XJJB.O.  App.  209d(d) ). 

Rate  of  diapoaal 
OSA  proposes  to  make  the  excess  abaca 
available  for  oooimerclal  sale  over  a  pwlod 
at  years.  The  quantity  and  fming  of  dis- 
posals will  be  determined  upon  evaluation 
oT  sales  under  the  present  program  and  cur- 
rent market  conditions.  Quantities  of  abaca 
for  transfer  directly  to  Oovemment  agencies 
will  be  over  and  above  those  Invcdved  In  the 
commercial  sales  program. 

Periodic  review  of  program 

The  disposal  program  win  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  will  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  action  advisable,  or  any  time 
consultation  is  requested  by  such  agencies. 
If  any  significant  modification  of  the  pro- 
gram spears  necessary  or  advisable  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  consultation,  the  change  will 
be  publicly  announced. 

Production  and  consumption 

The  Philippines  account  for  approximately 
98  percent  of  world  production  of  abaca. 
Philippine  production,  as  well  as  exports, 
have  been  declining  because  of  growing  com- 
petition from  synthetic  cordage  fibers,  such 
as  nylon,  polypropylene  and  terylene.  Prices, 
however,  have  increased  over  last  year.  Par- 
tially offsetting  a  long-rmnge  decUne  In  de- 
mand for  abaca  in  cordage  is  Increased  usage 
of  the  material  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
products.  UJ3.  consumption  has  drq;>ped 
from  85  mllUon  pounds  dTirlng  1968  to  78 
million  pounds  In  1960,  with  75  million 
pounds  estimated  for  1070.  Imports  of  abaca, 
mainly  from  the  Flilllpplnes,  have  declined 
In  recent  years  to  a  low  of  approxlmatety 
47^15340  pounds  tn  1060. 


^tacol  data 
rnie  enactment  of  .this  legislation  will  re- 
sult In  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, but  will  result  in  substantial  rs- 
lum  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
abaca  itow  held  In  the  national  stockpUe. 


AUTHORIZINO  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
SISAL  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

8.  777 

An  act  to  authorise  the  disposal  of  sisal  from 

the  national  stockpile 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator ot  Oeneral  Services  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of  approximately  one 
hundred  million  pounds  of  sisal  now  held 
In  the  national  stockpile  established  pursu- 
ant to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  PUlng  Act  (60  0J3.C.  9a-98h) .  Such  dis- 
position may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  time  and  method  of  dispo- 
sition shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consimiers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  pub- 
licly advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may  be  re- 
jected when  it  is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
if— 

(1)  the  material  is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  produc- 
ers, processors,  and  consumers  against  avoid- 
able disruption  of  their  usual  markets;  or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  In  fiutherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report.  No.  92-409.  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  this  measure: 
Fnaposx  or  ths  snx 

The  legislation  would  iMx>vide  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  di^Kwition  of  approx- 
imately 100  million  pounds  of  sisal  from  the 
national  stockpUe.  In  addition,  the  bUl  would 
waive  the  6-month  waiting  period  ordinarily 
required  for  disposal  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal material  from  the  national  stockpUe. 

BASIC     tAW 

National  stockpile 

Under  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  TJS.C. 
98a) ,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
determine  which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
the  quality  and  quantities  of  such  materials 
which  shall  be  stockpiled  under  the  act. 

Section  3(c)  authorizes  Oeneral  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pur- 
suant to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed 
because  of  any  revised  determination  made 
pursuant  to  section  2.  Notice  of  any  dispo- 
sition must  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  each 


House  thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  dispo- 
sition must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  ma- 
terial to  be  released,  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  ^gnin^^-. 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets.  Tlie  ex- 
press approval  of  the  Congress  of  any  pro- 
posed di^MSitlon  is  required  unless  the  re- 
vised determination,  referred  to  alx>ve,  is  by 
reason  of  obsolescence  of  the  material  to  be 
disposed  of. 

Supplemental  stockpile 
The  legislation  which  established  the  sup- 
plemental StockpUe.  section  104(b)  of  the 
AgricultiutU  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  466) .  provided  that 
materials  shaU  be  released  from  the  sup- 
plenxental  stockpUe  only  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act. 

Disposals  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 

As  indicated  In  the  statutes  cited  above, 
oongreeslonal  approval  Is  required  for  the 
dl^Msal  of  materials  in  both  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  BtockjHle  ex- 
cept in  those  Instances  where  the  proposed 
disposal  action  is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent  for 
use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  ttxe  proposed  disposal  of  (sisal]  Is 
not  based  on  obsolescence,  the  proposed  dis- 
posal requires  the  express  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  woiUd  waive  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Stock  PiUng  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b)  with  respect 
to  pubUcation  and  transmittal  of  notice  and 
the  6-month  waiting  period.  The  bUl  would, 
however,  preserve  the  substantive  require- 
ments of  section  3  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  and  the  protection  of  producers,  proces- 
sors, and  consiimers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets.  Thus,  the 
waiver  will  permit  the  immediate  disposal 
of  [sisal]  upon  enactment  of  S.  777. 
Sisal 

Sisal  fiber  is  decorticated  or  strii^>ed  from 
the  large  leaves  of  the  Agave  aisalana,  a 
troi^cal  plant  which  g^ws  best  In  semlarld 
regions.  The  plant  Is  cut  for  fiber  after  3 
years  and  continues  to  produce  for  5  years. 

Major  usee  in  addition  to  rope,  are  for 
baler,  binder,  and  wrapping  twine,  upholstery 
and  padding,  wire  rope  centers,  and  rein- 
forcement for  paper  and  plastics. 

Sources:  BrazU.  Tanzania.  Haiti,  East 
Africa,  and  other  coiintries  49  percent. 

Background  Information 
As  of  June  30,  1971,  the  total  inventory  of 
sisal  (cordage  fiber)  held  by  Oeneral  Services 
Administration  was  approximately  198,- 
800,000  poimds.  The  present  stockpile  objec- 
tive, established  April  8,  1970.  is  100  milUon 
pounds.  The  total  excess  of  approximately 
100  million  pounds  is  covered  by  S.  777. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  sisal 
In  the  national  stockpUe  was  13>^  cents  per 
pound.  The  current  estimated  market  price 
for  standard,  commercial-type  sisal  Is  8  cents 
per  pound.  This  material  has  been  in  the 
StockpUe  for  a  period  of  1%  to  11>4  years. 
The  annual  storage  cost  is  $343,000. 

Method  of  disposal 
The  Oeneral  Service  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  sisal  available:  (a)  for 
sale;  (b)  for  transfer  to  agencies  of  the  U.8. 
Oovemment;  or  (c)  to  the  extent  author- 
ised by  law,  as  payment  tot  exi>enses  (in- 
cluding transportation  and  other  accessorial 
expenses)  of  acquisition  of  materials,  or  ot 
refining,  proosssing,  beneficlatlng,  or  rotat- 
ing mt,eriala,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act,  50  U.S.C.  98b,  and  of  processing  and  re- 
fining materials  pursuant  to  section  303(d) 
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of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1980,  as 
amended,  50  U.S.C.  App.  3093  (d) . 

Rate  of  disposal 
OSA  prc4>oees  to  make  the  excess  sisal 
available  f<x'  commercial  sale  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  quantities  and  timing  of  dis- 
posals wlU  be  determined  upon  evaluation 
of  sales  under  the  program  and  current  mar- 
ket conditions.  Quioitles  of  sisal  required  for 
transfer  directly  to  Oovemment  agencies  will 
be  over  and  above  those  involved  In  the 
commercial  sales  program. 

Periodic  review  of  program 
The  disposal  program  wUl  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administrator 
of  Oeneral  Services  wUl  consiUt  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  action  advisable,  or  at  any 
time  consiUtatlon  is  requested  by  such  agen- 
cies. If  any  significant  modification  of  the 
program  appears  necessary  or  SMlvlsable  as  a 
result  of  such  consultation,  the  change  will 
be  pubUcly  announced. 

Production  and  consumption 
The  United  States  does  not  produce  sisal. 
World  production  for  sisal  was  approximately 
1.4  blUlon  pounds  for  1970.  Over  the  past 
year,  world  production  has  dropped.  Tan- 
zania. Brazil,  and  Kenya  are  the  major  pro- 
ducers. Prices  tiave  declined  from  17  cents 
per  pound  in  1964  to  about  8.10  cents  in 
Jime  1971. 

Import  sources  are  BrazU,  21  percent; 
Tanzania,  12  percent;  Haiti,  12  percent;  east 
Africa,  6  percent;  and  other  countries  49 
percent. 

Fiscal  data 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  wlU  re- 
sult in  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, but  wUl  result  in  substantial  return 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  consequence 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  sisal  now 
held  in  the  national  stockpUe. 


AUTHORIZINO  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
KYANTTE-MULLITE  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

S.  778 
An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  kyanlte- 
mulllte  from  the  national  stockpile 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresa  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dl^>oee  of  approximately  fotir 
thousand  eight  hundred  twenty  short  dry 
tons  of  kyanlte-mullite  now  held  in  the  na- 
tional StockpUe  established  pursuant  to 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  MaterlaU  Stock 
PUlng  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h).  Such  disposi- 
tion may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  time  and  method  of  dis- 
position shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  produc- 
ers, processors,  and  consumers  against  avoid- 
able disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  covered 
by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  pubUcly 
advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided  in 
subsecUon  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  AU  bids  may  be 
rejected  when  it  Is  In  the  public  interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  thU  Act 
may  be  disposed  of  without  advertising  fOT 
bids  if — 

(1)  the  material  is  to  be  transferred  to 
an  agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 


congres- 
approx- 
kyanlte- 
In  addi- 
months 
for  dls- 
material 


avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets; 
or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be'made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report.  No.  92-410,  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  this  measure: 
pxnvosi  or  trx  box 

The    legislation    would    provide 
sional  approval  of  the  disposition  of 
imately    4,820   short   dry   tons   of 
mulUte  from  the  national  stockpUe. 
Won,    the   bill    would    waive   the   6 
waiting  period  ordinarily  required 
position  of  strategic   and  critical 
from  the  national  stockpUe. 

BASIC   LAW 

National  stockpile 

Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  PUing  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98a),  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  determine  which  materials  are 
strategic  and  critical  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  and  th»  quality  and  quantities 
of  such  materials  which  shall  be  stockpUed 
under  the  act. 

Section  3(e)  authorizes  Oeneral  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, to  dispose  of  any  materials  held  pur- 
suant to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed 
because  of  any  revised  determination  made 
pursuant  to  section  2.  NoUce  of  any  dispoel- 
tion  must  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  each  House 
thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  disposition 
must  bo  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  material  to 
be  released,  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  disrup- 
tion of  their  usual  markets.  The  express  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  of  any  proposed  dis- 
position is  required  unless  the  revised  deter- 
mination, referred  to  above,  is  by  reason  of 
obsolescence  of  the  material  to  be  disposed 
of. 

Supplemental  stockpile 
The  leglsUtion  which  established  the  sup- 
plemenUl  stockpUe,  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  456) ,  provided  that 
materials  shall  be  released  from  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  only  under  the  provUions 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act. 

DisposaU  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile 

As  indicated  in  the  statutes  cited  above 
congressional  approval  Is  required  for  the 
disposal  of  materials  in  both  the  national 
stoclcplle  and  the  supplemental  stpckpile  ex- 
cept in  those  instances  where  the  proposed 
disposal  action  is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent 
for  use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  kyanlte- 
muUlte  Is  not  based  on  obsolescence,  the 
proposed  disposal  requires  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  would  waive  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Stock  PllUig  Act  (60  U.S.C.  98b)  with  re- 
spect to  pubUcation  and  transmittal  of  no- 
tice and  the  6-month  waiting  period.  The  blU 
would,  however,  preserve  the  substantive  re- 
qiUranents  of  section  3  with  respect  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 
Thus,  the  waiver  wUl  permit  the  ImoMkUate 


disposal  of  kyanlte-muIllte  upon  enactment 
of  S.  778. 

Kyanite-mullite 
Kyanlte  Is  a  natural  slUcate  of  aluminium, 
which  is  Important  to  the  refractorlng  in- 
dustry. When  heated  above  its  decomposi- 
tion temperature,  kyanlte  Is  changed  to  mul- 
Ute wtUch  Is  less  affected  by  high  tempera- 
tures than  fire  clay  refractories.  Mulllte  re- 
fractories, although  relatively  expensive,  ai« 
used  for  certain  super-duty  purposes;  for 
example  In  glass  melting  furnaces;  for  melt- 
ing high-copper  brasses  and  bronzes,  copper 
nickel  alloys  and  some  steels  and  ferrous 
aUoys;  for  zinc  smelting  and  gold  refining; 
and  the  manufacture  of  ceramics.  Pouring 
ladles  and  electric  arc  furnaces  often  require 
mulUte  refractories  exclusively.  Kyanlte  is 
also  used  to  some  extent  as  a  material  in 
manufacture  of  glass  and  high  quaUty  porce- 

Sources:  India. 

Background  information 

As  of  June  30,  1971,  the  total  Inventory  of 
kyanlte-muUlte  held  by  Oeneral  Services 
Administration  was  approximately  4,830 
short  tons.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness approved  a  review  of  the  stockpUe 
objective  for  kyanlte-miUllte  on  March  4. 
1970.  At  that  time,  the  objective  for  kyanlte- 
mulUte  was  reduced  from  4,820  short  dry 
tons  to  zero,  and  kyanite-muUite  was  de- 
leted from  the  lUt  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials.  The  elimination  of  the  kyanlte- 
muUlte  objective  was  due  to  the  removal  of 
the  domestic  concentration  discount  and 
was  concurred  In  by  aU  the  interested  de- 
partments and  agencies,  Including  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  total  excess  of 
4320  short  tons  Is  covered  by  8.  778. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  kyanlte- 
miUUte  In  the  national  stockpUe  was  $86.45 
per  short  dry  ton.  The  current  market  price 
for  standard,  commercial  type  material 
ranges  from  $63  to  $70  per  short  dry  ton 
for  natural  Indian  kyanlte  to  $132  per  short 
ton  for  electrically  fused  syntheUc  miUUte. 

The  annual  storage  cost  is  $4,145.  The 
kyanlte  has  been  Ui  the  stockpUe  for  a  pe- 
riod of  21  years;  miUUte  for  a  period  of  19 
to  20}4  years.  *-   »«    i  x» 

Method  of  disposal 

The  Oeneral  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  kyanite-muUlte  avaUable: 
(a)  for  sale;  (b)  for  transfer  to  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Government;  or  (c)  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  law.  as  payment  for  expenses 
(Including  transportation  and  other  acces- 
sorial expenses)  of  acquisition  of  materials, 
or  of  refining,  processing,  beneficlatlng,  or 
rotating  material  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PiUng  Act,  50  U.S.C.  98b,  and  of  processing 
and  refining  materials  pursuant  to  secUon 
303(d)  of  the  Defense  ProducUon  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended.  50  U5.C.  App.  2093(d). 
Rate  of  disposal 

OSA  proposes  to  make  the  excess  kyanite- 
miUUte  avaUable  for  commercial  sale  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  quanUty  and  timing  of 
disposals  WlU  be  determined  upon  evalua- 
tion of  sales  under  the  program  and  current 
market  conditions.  Quantities  of  kyazUte- 
mulUte  required  for  transfer  dlrecUy  to 
Oovemment  agencies  will  be  over  and  above 
those  Involved  In  the  commercial  sales 
program. 

Periodic  review  of  program 
The  disposal  program  wlU  be  subject  to 
continuous  scmtlny  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  wUl  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any  time  he 
considers  such  action  advisable,  or  any  time 
consulUUon  U  requested  by  such  agencies. 
If  any  dgnlfloant  modlflcaUon  of  the  pro- 
gram appears  necessary  or  advisable  as  a 
resiUt  of  such  consultation,  the  <diange  will 
be  publicly  annoimoed. 
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Production  ttnA  conswttijttion 
Fotir  VB.  coznpanleB,  each  wltb  complete 
mining  and  proc— tog  f acumes,  supplied  100 
percent  of  marketable  kyanlte  prodtictlon  to 
1970.  Production  statlatlcs  are  considered 
company  confidential  Information  and  are 
not  published.  Synthetic  mulllte  output 
amounted  to  WJ(W  short  tons  to  1909  and 
Is  estimated  at  48,000  tons  for  1970.  Apparent 
consumption  at  kyanlte-muUlte  for  the 
period  1965  throtigh  1969  was  more  than 
100,000  short  tons  per  year.  Imports  of  kya- 
nlt«  decreased  to  2,068  to  1969  and  1,300  tons 
for  1970.  The  bulk  of  Imports  to  1970  came 
from  India.  Other  suppliers  were  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa.  CanyU«  vul  Itonm- 
blque.  BxporU  of  kyanlte  >  and  mulllte 
amounted  to  10,200  short  tons  to  1960  and 
tocreaaed  to  19,696  tons  to  1969  are  esti- 
mated at  20,000  tons  for  1970. 

Pl«cai  data 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult to  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  but  will  result  to  substantial 
return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
Icyanlte-mulllta  now  held  In  the  national 
stockpile. 

The  simdry  bills  listed  were  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  were  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INTERSTATE  AGREEMENT  REOARD- 
DJO    CERTAIN    MOTOR    VEHICLE 

Mr.  McMHiLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  Immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  9580)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the  State 
of  Maryland  concerning  the  fees  for  the 
operation  of  certain  motor  vehicles. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  REGULATING 
THE  PRACTICE  OP  PODIATRY  IN 
THE  DISTEUCT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  STDCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl.  2595)  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regu- 
late the  practice  of  podiatry  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,"  approved  May  23, 
1918,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2595 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
O/  Reprtaentative*  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  podiatry  to  the  District  of 
Oolumbla",  tqjprored  May  23,  1918  (40  SUt. 
860).  as  amended  (see  »-708,  D.C.  Code 
1961  edition) ,  Is  amended  by  designating  the 
first  paragnqdi  as  subsection  (a) ,  by  rwtalg- 
Dating  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  as 
•ubeecUons   (b)    and   (c),  re^)ectlvMy,  and 


by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  second  para- 
graph, redesignated  herein  as  subsection  (b) , 
the  following:  "The  Board  of  Podiatry  Ex- 
aminers may,  to  Its  discretion,  waive  both 
the  written  and  oral  tests  or  either  such 
test  and  accept  to  lieu  thereof  the  satisfac- 
tory completion  by  an  applicant  of  an  ex- 
amination given  by  the  National  Board  of 
Podiatry  Examiners:  ProtHded,  That  such 
applicant  shall  pass  a  practical  examination 
given  by  the  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners: 
Provided  further.  That  to  exercising  its  dis- 
cretion to  waive  the  written  and  oral  tests 
or  either  such  test  the  Board  of  Podiatry  Ex- 
amtoers  shall  satisfy  Itself  that  the  exami- 
nation given  by  the  National  Board  of  Podia- 
try Examtoers  was  as  comprehensive  as  that 
required  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  provisions  of  tihs 
subsection,  the  Board  of  Podiatry  E^xamtoers 
may.  In  Its  discretion,  require  an  applicant 
to  satisfactorily  complete  an  examination 
which  supplements  the  examination  given 
by  the  National  Board  of  Podiatry  Ex- 
amtoers." 

Sbc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  be  considered  as  affecttog  the 
functions  of  the  Conunlssloner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
Ixunbla  Council  \mder  such  Act  of  BCay  28, 
1918. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  provide  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Podiatry  Examin- 
ers with  the  discretionary  authority  to 
accept  the  written  theoretical  examina- 
tion given  by  the  National  Board  of 
Podiatry  Examiners  to  virtually  all  grad- 
uates of  the  recognized  podiatry  colleges, 
In  lieu  of  the  local  board's  own  theoretical 
examinations  for  licensing  of  podiatrists 
in  the  District.  However,  a  satisfactory 
performance  on  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion test  administered  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  will  continue  to  be  re- 
quired of  all  applicants  for  such  license. 

The  National  Board  of  Podiatry  Exam- 
iners consists  of  12  members,  represent- 
ing such  nationally  recognized  profes- 
sional organizations  as  the  Federation  of 
Podiatry  Boards,  the  American  Podiatry 
Association,  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  of  Podiatry.  In  addition, 
13  groups  of  prominent  educational  test- 
ing specialists  assist  the  national  board 
In  the  development  of  Its  testing  pro- 
gram, which  is  presently  recognized  and 
accepted  by  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  VS. 
Navy,  as  well  as  by  34  States  and  three 
provinces  of  Canada,  as  follows:  Alberta. 
Arkansas,  Arizona.  British  Columbia, 
Colorado,  Connecticut.  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minne- 
sota Mi^sippi  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  C»ilo.  On- 
tario, Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee.  Utah, 
Virginia.  Washington.  YT\actauin,  and 
Wyoming. 

Our  committee  does  not  Intend  that 
the  authority  granted  in  this  legislation 
will  In  any  way  Involve  or  require  mem- 
bership on  the  part  of  any  appUcant  In 
and  professional  organization  whatever. 

Our  committee  Is  advised  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  PocUatry  Ex- 
aminers favors  the  adoption  of  the  na- 
tional bofurd  theoretical  examlnatlODs  as 
the  standard  for  licensing  of  podiatrists 
In  the  District.  Further,  all  expenses  In- 
cident to  the  preparation  and  adminis- 


tration of  these  tests  are  sustained  by 
the  National  Board  of  Podiatry  Exam- 
iners. 

We  are  Informed  that  the  examination 
given  by  the  national  board  is  at  least  as 
comprehensive  and  as  dUQcult  as  that 
ccKiducted  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
board,  if  not  more  so.  However,  this  bill 
charges  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
with  the  responsibility  of  satisfying  Itself 
that  this  is  indeed  true  in  all  cases.  Also, 
the  Board  is  authorized  to  require  any 
applicant  to  supplement  his  national 
board  examination  with  whatever  fur- 
ther theoretical  test  or  tests  they  may 
dean  necessary. 

paacnwMT 

HJl.  6350  of  the  88th  Congress,  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  July  23, 1963, 
and  which  was  approved  on  Augiist  19. 
1964  (Public  Law  88-460) ,  extended  an 
idoitical  discretionary  authority  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners,  enabling  them  to  accept  a  na- 
tional bo€ird  examination  in  connection 
with  the  llcaising  of  dental  hyglenists  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Your  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  same  authority  should  be  granted 
with  regard  to  the  licensing  of  podiatrists 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  same 
reasons,  namely,  the  elimination  of  a 
needless  duplication  of  theoretical  testing 
with  a  consequent  saving  of  time  and 
expense  on  the  part  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board,  and  also  the  alleviation 
of  needless  hardship  on  the  part  of  ap- 
plicants who  may  have  been  out  of  school 
for  some  years  and  yet  can  demonstrate 
professional  competence  by  satisfactory 
performance  on  the  practical  demonstra- 
tion test,  which  would  still  be  required 
of  all  applicants. 

HISTORY  OF  LXCISLATION 

Proposed  legislation  substantially 
identical  to  H  Jl.  2595  has  been  approved 
by  the  House  In  each  of  the  past  four 
Congresses.  These  bills  were  HJR.  9962 
of  the  88th  C(Higress,  approved  by  the 
House  on  March  9,  1964;  H.R.  1699  of  the 
89th  Congress,  approved  by  the  House  on 
February  8,  1966:  HJl.  3370  of  the  90th 
Congress,  passed  by  the  House  on  AjmH 
24,  1967;  and  B.B..  9549  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, approved  by  the  House  on  July  14. 
1969. 

CO«T 

No  additional  cost  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  will  result  from 
the  enactment  of  this  -proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  provide  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Podiatry  Examin- 
ers with  the  discretionary  authority  to 
accept  the  written  theoretical  examina- 
tion given  by  the  National  Board  of 
Podiatry  Examiners  to  virtually  all  grad- 
uates of  the  recognized  podiatry  colleges. 
In  lieu  of  the  local  board's  own  theoreti- 
cal examinations  for  licensing  of  podia- 
trists in  the  District.  However,  a  satisfac- 
tory performance  on  a  practical  demon- 
stration test  administered  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  wlU  continue  to  be 
required  of  all  applicants  for  such  li- 
cense. 

The  National  Board  of  Podiatry  Ex- 
aminers consists  of  12  members,  repre- 
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senting  such  nationally  recognized  pro- 
fessional organizations  as  the  Federa- 
tioD.  of  Podiatry  Boards,  the  American 
Podiatry  Association,  and  the  American 
Assodation  of  Colleges  of  Podiatry.  In 
addition,  13  groups  of  prominent  educa- 
tional testing  specialists  assist  the  na- 
tional bocu'd  In  the  development  of  Its 
testing  program,  which  Is  presently  rec- 
ognized and  accepted  by  the  UJB.  Army 
and  the  U.S.  Navy,  as  well  as  by  34  States 
and  three  Provinces  of  Canada. 

The  bill  is  not  Intended  In  any  way  to 
Involve  or  require  membership  on  the 
part  of  any  i^K>llcant  In  any  professional 
organization. 

Among  those  favoring  the  bill  Is  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Podiatry 
Examiners  and  they  do  this  for  the  rea- 
Boa  that  the  inclusion  of  the  national 
board  theoretical  examinations  as  a 
standard  offers  a  uniform  and  consistent 
measure  of  academic  achievement  be- 
cause the  national  board  program  Is 
recognized  or  utilized  in  the  following 
States  or  Provinces:  Alberta,  Arkansas, 
Arizona,  British  Columbia,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Georgia,  Hawaii.  Idsiho.  H- 
Unols.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kentucky.  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebras- 
ka, New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Ontario, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island.  South  Caro- 
lina, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
Virginia.  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 

In  addition,  the  expenses  incident  to 
the  national  board  examinations  are  sus- 
tained by  the  National  Board  of  Podiatry 
Examiners  so  that,  taking  into  consid- 
eration that  the  national  board  examina- 
tions are  at  least  as  comprehensive  as 
that  required  in  the  District,  and  that 
the  District  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  Insuring  that  this  continues  to 
be  the  case,  there  should  be  no  objection 
to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Similar  legislation  wp£  authorized  In 
1963  with  respect  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 
Meanwhile,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  recognizes  the  value 
of  this  legislation  and  his  principal  ob- 
servation is  that  he  hopes  eventually  to 
revise  and  modernize  all  licensing  pro- 
cedures for  professional  groups  that 
touch  upon  professions,  businesses,  and 
certain  occupations. 

The  legislation  Is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  passed  in  the  88th,  89th, 
90th,  and  91st  Congresses  and  since  there 
is  not  any  additional  cost  to  the  District 
resulting  from  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Con- 
gress should  fail  to  act  favorable  on 
HJl.  2595. 

Tbe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HEALTH  STANDARDS  FOR  EMPLOY- 
EES OF  FOOD  ESTABLISHMENTS 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJt  7096)  to  direct  the  eetabliBhment 


of  health  standards  for  employees  of  food 
service  establlidiments  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  CTCTk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clei^  read  the  bill,  as  fcdlows: 

HJt.  7096 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asssembled,  iTiat  no 
person  may  be  employed  by  any  food  aerrloe 
establlohment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Including  the  restaurants  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  BepresentatlTes 
and  any  other  food  serrloe  establishment  on 
real  property  owned  or  leased  by  the  United 
States  Oovemment)  (excluding  any  food 
service  faculty  to  the  House  of  Bepreaenta- 
tives Office  BuUdlngs.  the  Senate  Ofllce  Build- 
ings, and  the  United  States  OstplUA)  unless 
he  meets  such  health  standard  as  the  District 
of  C<dumbla  Council  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. Such  regulation  shaU  require  that  (1) 
each  employee  of  a  food  service  establishment 
to  the  District  of  C<dumbla  imdergo,  at  least 
annually,  an  examination  to  determtoe  If  he 
meets  such  standard;  and  (2)  such  examina- 
tion toclude  a  tuberculto  test,  Z-ray  of  the 
chest  (uncovered),  a  serology,  and  examina- 
tion of  hands,  skto,  nose,  throat,  and  body 
ort&ces,  including  a  culture  (where  appro- 
priate). 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  starting  on  line  4,  strike  out  the 
parenthetical  phrase  begtontog  with  "to- 
cludlng",  and  Insert  to  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: (excluding  any  food  service  facility 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  Office  BuUd- 
lngs, the  Senate  Office  Buildings,  and  the 
VS.  Capitol). 

Page  2,  after  line  5,  add  the  foUowtog  new 
section: 

"Sec.  2.  Tliere  Is  authorized  to  be  a}^ro- 
prlated  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $331,600  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation — HJi.  7096 — iB  to 
provide  health  standards  for  persoimel 
in  food  service  establishments  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Historically,  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  has  exercised  delegated  au- 
thority to  issue  and  enforce  regulations 
relating  to  health  standards  In  food  serv- 
ice businesses.  The  most  recent  general 
restatement  of  this  delegation  of  author- 
ity was  in  the  act  of  December  20,  1944. 
D.C.  Code.  sec.  6-1101  (58  Stat.  826). 
which  gave  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  broad  powers  to  establish  and 
enforce  regulations  relating  to  private 
and  public  food  service  places.  Including 
government  facilities  but  excluding  those 
operating  imder  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Regulations  were  drawn  and  were  en- 
forced for  a  period  of  years.  As  a  part  of 
such  regulations,  health  certificates  were 
required  from  food  service  employees 
based  on  periodic  examinations  for  con- 
tagious diseases.  House  District  Commit- 
tee investigations  of  the  operations  of  the 
Depcutment  of  Public  Health  for  the  Dis- 
trict in  1957  disclosed  that  such  examina- 
tions of  personnel  had  been  disconttnued. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  in- 


dicated a  purpoaeful  discontinuance  of 
the  practice  of  requiring  a  showing  of 
f reedran  from  Infectious  diseases  for  food 
handlers  was  based  on  the  contention 
that  such  examinations  gave  a  "take 
sense  of  security"  to  the  public.  The  con- 
tention was  that  a  person  who  had  quali- 
fied and  was  certified  as  being  disease 
free  might  become  infected  in  a  matter 
of  days  or  we^s  later.  Despite  the  ex- 
pression of  dissatisfaction  with  tUs 
viewpoint  of  providing  no  examinations 
because  occasional  examinations  could 
not  guarantee  disease  free  personnel  en- 
gaged In  food  handling,  the  District  gov- 
ernment has  continued  the  no  examina- 
tion policy  to  this  date. 

Other  authority  to  the  Commissioner 
and  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  delegated  by  Congress  in  the  act 
of  Aug.  4,  1946,  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  section  6-119a  (60  Stat.  919)  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  Aug.  1.  1950  (64 
Stat.  393),  while  not  directed  to  food 
service  personnel  spedficsOIy,  would  be 
applicable  and  require  action  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Public  Health  in  removing  per- 
sons from  places  and  employment  where 
the  public  might  be  exposed  to  a  com- 
municable disease.  However,  this  action 
was  premised  on  discovery  of  the  diseased 
condition  by  observation  rather  than  by 
routine  examination. 

TBX    PKB8BMT   PSOBLUC 

Food  establishment  personnel  in  the 
District  have  been  free  from  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  any  health  examination 
standards  before  employment  for  more 
than  13  jrears.  The  District  has  become 
one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  worst,  city 
in  Incidence  of  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
infection  in  the  Nation.  However,  no  sig- 
nificant public  voice  was  raised  until  a 
number  of  tuberculosis  cases  appeared 
on  Capitol  Hill  during  the  91st  Congress. 

The  alarm  generated  brought  about  a 
renewed  feeling  of  insufficient  protection 
to  the  public  for  lack  of  reasonable  health 
standards  for  food  service  establishment 
workers.  This  led  to  action  setting  up 
health-protective  measures  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  on  Capitol  Hill  and  led  to  the 
Introduction  of  legislation  to  deal  gen- 
erally with  the  issue. 

paoviBioiirs  of  thx  biu. 

The  bill.  KM.  7095,  as  introduced, 
called  upon  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  to  establish  regulations  prohibit- 
ing employment  of  any  person  In  a  food 
service  establishment.  Including  those  on 
Capitol  Hill,  unless  he  presents  a  certif- 
icate showing  a  physical  examination 
meeting  the  standards  set.  As  part  of 
such  health  check,  chest  X-ray,  tuber- 
culin test,  serology,  and  examination  of 
the  skin,  nose,  throat,  and  body  orifices 
would  be  required. 

comcrrm  Ascxitsiaarn 

As  amended,  the  bill  would  exclude 
any  of  the  food  services  in  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings,  the  House  Ofllce  Build- 
ings and  the  Capitol  Building  from  the 
supervision  of  District  government  em- 
ployees enforcing  District  Council  stand- 
ards. This  area  of  the  problem  is  dealt 
with  separately  In  other  legislation  which 
expresses  a  specUic  purpose  of  the  Con- 
gress to  assure  good  health  standards  at 
all  facilities  operated  on  (Capitol  Hill  un- 
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der  the  juriwUction  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

A  second  amendment  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 2  to  the  bill.  This  section  authorizes 
an  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $331,500 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973, 
which  funds  are  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  effecting  the  provisions  of  section  1 
of  the  bill. 

Section  2  was  added  to  the  bill  to  as- 
sure that  the  health  ofllcials  of  the  Dis- 
trict use  any  funds  provided  only  for 
examinations  of  food  service  employees. 
Health  supervisors  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  testified  that  they  considered 
such  a  program  of  examination  of  such 
employees  to  be  of  such  low  priority  that 
they  would  not  devote  attention  to  it 
within  funds  requested  in  the  budget  or 
expected  to  be  granted  by  Congress.  The 
section  is  the  strongest  legislative  expres- 
sion possible  by  the  Committee  and 
which  can  be  made  fully  effective  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  its  recommendations  to 
the  House  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget. 

The  clear  hope  of  the  committee  Is 
that  the  necessary  fimds  to  carry  out 
the  program  be  appropriated  and.  in 
such  event,  used  solely  tor  the  purposes 
specified  In  the  act. 

HKAUNOS 

On  July  26.  1971,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health,  Welfare,  Housing,  and  Youth 
Affairs  held  public  hearings  on  several 
similar  bills  which  were  pending.  The 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  testimony  of 
the  representative  from  the  Office  of  the 
Corporation  Counsel  expressed  general 
approval  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
placing  the  House  and  Senate  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  District  enforcement 
of  health  regulations.  Otherwise,  the 
proposed  program  was  placed  in  low 
category  of  need  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  present  personnel  and  fimdlng. 

The  Director  of  the  Health  Services 
Administration  of  the  District  govern- 
ment testified  in  detail  and  responded  to 
detailed  questioning.  In  view  of  the  firm 
support  of  the  Commissioner's  position 
that  no  program  would  be  imdertaken 
except  by  special  provision  of  the  Con- 
gress, our  committee  decided  to  author- 
ize specifically  certain  funds  to  be  used 
only  for  the  examination  and  certifica- 
tion of  personnel  in  food  establishments 
in  the  District. 

COST     or     PaOGRAM 

In  response  to  request  by  the  commit- 
tee, the  District  government  provided 
estimated  costs  for  the  operation  of  the 
program  established  by  the  legislation. 
The  items  indicated  as  necessary  indi- 
cated a  total  cost  of  $331,500  for  the 
health  testing  program.  No  more  suitable 
figures  appeared  available  to  the  com- 
mittee or  from  other  sources.  The  total 
cost  of  the  program  authorized  by  the 
bill  would  be  $663,000  for  the  2-year 
trial  period  of  the  health  protective  pro- 
cedures. 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  provide  health 
standards  for  personnel  in  food  sonrice 
establishments  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  newspapers  over  recent  months 
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have  been  filled  with  articles  concenilnc 
the  problems  involved  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  regulations,  principally  the 
question  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  estab- 
lishments and  whether  or  not  they  are 
adhering  to  the  health  regulations.  Of 
course,  we  all  know  that  the  food  services 
establishments  here  in  the  Capitol  area 
Itself  were  subjected  to  a  scare  when  it 
came  to  light  that  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  were  employed  in  the  service 
and  preparation  of  food  were  exposing 
the  eating  public  to  certain  communica- 
ble diseases. 

The  legislative  background  and  prob- 
lems involved  In  the  legislation  are  set 
out  below: 

tMrnsuktrvx  BAcxcRotnn) 
Historically,  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  has  exercised  delegated  au- 
thority to  issue  and  enforce  regulations 
relating  to  health  standards  in  food  serv- 
ice businesses.  The  most  recent  general 
restatement  of  this  delegation  of  au- 
thority was  in  the  act  of  December  20, 
1944,  District  of  Colimibia  Code,  section 
6-1101  (58  Stat.  826).  which  gave  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  bro€ul  pow- 
ers to  establish  and  enforce  regulations 
relating  to  private  and  public  food  serv- 
ice places  excluding  Government  facili- 
ties but  excluding  those  operating  under 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Regulations  were  drawn  and  were  en- 
forced for  a  period  of  years.  As  a  part  of 
such  regulations,  health  certificates  were 
required  from  food  service  employees 
based  on  periodic  examinations  for  con- 
tagious diseases.  House  District  Commit- 
tee investigations  of  the  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  for  the 
District  in  1957  disclosed  that  such  ex- 
aminations of  personnel  had  been  dis- 
continued. 

THX  PU8KNT    PIOBLXIC 

Pood  establishment  persoxmel  in  the 
District  have  been  free  from  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  any  health  examination 
standards  before  employment  for  more 
than  13  years.  The  District  has  become 
one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  worst,  city 
in  incidence  of  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
infection  in  the  Nation.  However,  no  sig- 
nificant public  voice  was  raised  until  a 
number  of  tuberculosis  cases  appeared 
on  Capitol  Hill  during  the  91st  Congress. 

The  alarm  generated  brought  about 
a  renewed  feeling  of  insufficient  protec- 
tion to  the  public  for  lack  of  reasonable 
health  standards  for  food  service  estab- 
lishment workers.  This  led  to  action 
setting  up  health-protective  measures  on 
a  temporary  basis  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
led  to  the  introduction  of  legislation  to 
deal  generally  with  the  issue. 

raOVmONS   or  THK  mr.t. 

The  bill.  HJl.  7096.  as  introduced, 
called  upon  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  to  establish  regulations  pro- 
hibiting employment  of  any  person  in  a 
food  service  establishment,  including 
those  on  Capitol  Hill,  unless  he  presents 
a  certificate  showing  a  physical  exami- 
nation meeting  the  standards  set.  As  part 
of  such  health  check,  chest  X-ray,  tuber- 
culin test,  serology,  and  examination  of 
the  skin,  nose,  throat,  and  body  orifices 
would  be  required. 
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As  amended,  the  bill  would  exclude  any 
of  the  food  services  in  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings,  the  House  Office  Buildings,  and 
the  Capitol  Building  from  the  supervision 
of  District  government  employees  enforc- 
ing District  Council  Standards.  This  area 
of  the  problem  is  dealt  with  separately  in 
other  legislation  which  expresses  a  spe- 
cific purpose  of  the  Congress  to  assure 
good  health  standards  at  all  faciUties 
operated  on  Capitol  Hill  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  House  and  Senate. 

A  second  amendment  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 2  to  the  bill.  This  section  authorizes 
an  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $331  500 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973 
which  funds  are  for  the  specific  piupoee 
of  effecting  the  provisions  of  section  1  of 
the  bill. 

Section  2  was  added  to  the  bill  to  as- 
sure that  the  health  officials  of  the  Dis- 
trict use  any  funds  provided  only  for 
laminations  of  food  service  employees 
H^th  supervisors  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  testified  tiiat  they  considered 
such  a  program  of  examination  of  such 
raiployees  to  be  of  such  low  priority  Oiat 
they  would  not  devote  attention  to  it 
within  funds  requested  in  Oie  budget  or 
expected  to  be  granted  by  Congress  The 
section  is  the  strongest  legislative  expres- 
sion possible  by  tiie  committee  and 
which  can  be  made  fully  effective  wltiiln 
the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  its  recommendations  to 
J^«  House  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  clear  hope  of  the  committee  is  that 
the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out  Uie  pro- 
gram be  appropriated  and.  in  such  event 
used  solely  for  tiie  purposes  specified  in 
the  act. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  others  in  the  District  gov- 
ernment who  testified  wiUi  regard  to  thla 
bill  expressed  general  approval  of  the 
f  ">;^o?f  •  While  tile  cost  of  tiie  program 
in  the  District  is  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $331,500  for  the  first  year,  tiiere 
is  no  indication  of  how  it  will  be  funded 
but  I  am  sure  that  wltii  the  priority  we 
place  on  tills  program,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  give  this  matter  full 
consideraticm. 

m  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
2?i"^«!^  '°^  bringing  before  tiiis  body. 
HJl.  7096  which  will  establish  and  W- 
yide  healUi  standards  for  personnel  in 
food  service  establishments  witiiin  the 
District  of  ColumbU.  I  originally  intro- 
duced^Uite^bill  nearly  1  year  ago  on  Au- 

The  bill  came  about  as  a  reaction  to 
the  six  cases  of  tuberculosis  that  ap- 
P«»red  on  Capitol  Hill  early  last  year. 
Without  going  into  a  detailed  history  of 
this  tragedy,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  outbreak  of  TB  exposed  defects,  not 
only  in  the  law  pertaining  to  general 
health  standard  regulations  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  more  specifically 
those  affecting  food  handlers. 

The  present  District  of  Columbia  code 
contains  a  provisiwi  stating  that  no  per- 
son afflicted  with  any  commimicable  dis- 
ease can  work  "with  food."  The  code  goes 
no  further,  and  HJl.  7096  would  put 
"teeth"  in  the  present  health  code.  These 
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new  "teeth"  would  require  that  no  per- 
aaa  can  be  employed  by  any  food  estab- 
lishment in  the  District,  unless  he  meets 
such  minimal  health  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  District  council  in  pur- 
suant to  the  tests  outlined  in  the  bill. 
The  bill  calls  for  annual  examinations 
which  include  a  tuberculin  test.  X-ray 
of  the  chest — uncovered — serological 
tests  and  an  examination  of  the  hands, 
skin.  nose,  throat,  and  body  orflces,  in- 
cluding a  culture  where  appropriate. 
These  standards  would  provide,  in  my 
opinion  and  that  of  other  experts,  mini- 
mal sufficient  protection  against  further 
outbreaks  of  communicable  diseases  such 
as  tuberculosis,  dysenteries,  and  other 
common  or  rare  diseases  ordinarily  asso- 
ciated with  food  handling  and  prepara- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  hastily  draft  the 
proposed  tests  in  this  legislation.  My  of- 
fice, with  the  help  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  compiled  and  examined 
the  health  codes  of  other  large  munici- 
paW4^.'  In  addition,  we  contacted  the 
District  of  Columbia  Medical  Society, 
and  with  the  help  of  its  then  president. 
Dr.  Frank  S.  Pellegrini,  MX).,  came  up 
with  the  four  examinations  that  are  enu- 
merated in  the  bill.  I  might  add  that  the 
Capitol  physician  and  his  staff  have  been 
cooperative  as  has  the  House  Restaurant 
Committee. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  District  of 
Columbia  ranks  fifth  in  the  incidence  of 
active  new  tuberculosis  cases  among  the 
more  than  50  cities  in  the  Nation  with  a 
population  of  250.000  or  more.  The  new 
case  rate  is  nearly  three  times  the  na- 
tional average  and  the  death  rate  is  more 
than  triple  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
according  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Disease 
Association.  Given  this  record,  the  pas- 
sage and  signing  into  law  of  H.R.  7096  is 
more  than  a  necessity.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  although  the  concept  and 
discovery  originated  from  the  infamous 
Capitol  Hill  TB  outbreak,  the  lack  of  law, 
and  the  exclusion  of  Capitol  Hill  applies 
to  all  diseases  transmissible  by  food  han- 
dlers. 

As  one  of  the  "doctors  in  the  house" 
who  has  done  preventive,  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive curative  surgery  for  this  chest 
disease  and  its  near-end  results,  as  well 
as  old-fashioned  typhoid  and  other 
epidemics,  we  in  the  Congress  can  do  no 
less  than  passing  into  final  law  H JR.  7096 
if  we  wish  to  protect  the  health  of  Gov- 
ernment employees,  visitors  to  and  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Missouri.  Dr.  Hall,  for 
his  sponsorship  of  HJl.  7096  which  we 
consider  today  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Less  than  a  month  ago.  I  would  not 
have  been  knowledgeable  enough  to 
make  a  judgment  on  the  need  or  the 
benefits  of  a  piece  of  legislation  of  tills 
kind.  However,  within  the  past  2  weeks, 
the  Special  Studies  Subcommittee,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  chair,  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  has 
conducted  several  days  of  hearings  on 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  food  service 
establishments  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  not  only 
to  commend  our  able  colleague  from 
Mlssoiuri.  Dr.  Hall,  but  also  to  let  it  be 
known  that  our  subcommittee  will  re- 
sume its  deliberations  following  its  Au- 
gust recess. 

During  our  hearings  it  developed  that 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  there 
are  no  requirements  for  physical  exam- 
inations of  employees  who  handle  food 
in  our  supermarkets,  restaurants,  deli- 
catessens, and  other  food-handling  es- 
tablishments. It  was  my  opinion  then  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  observers  more 
expert  than  msrself  that  this  was  and  is 
a  glaring  weakness  that  should  be  cor- 
rected at  the  earliest  possible  time.  That 
is  why  I  am  so  glad  to  see  HH.  7096  con- 
sidered today  under  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. It  would  be  difficult  to  believe  there 
can  be  any  opposition  to  this  bill.  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government. 

The  bill  requires  that  no  person  be  em- 
ployed by  any  food  establishment  unless 
he  meets  certain  health  standards.  It 
calls  for  annual  exEiminations  which  in- 
clude tuberculin  tests.  X-ray  of  the  chest, 
serological  tests,  examination  of  the 
hands,  skin,  nose,  throat,  and  body  ori- 
fices Including  cultures  where  appropri- 
ate. 

These  standards  should  provide  mini- 
mal protection  against  further  out- 
breaks of  communicable  diseases  such  as 
tuberculosis,  dysoitery,  and  other  dis- 
eases ordinarily  associated  with  food 
handling  and  preparation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  tuberculin 
tests  may  be  costly.  Those  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  who  have  es- 
timated that  the  cost  of  this  program 
would  be  at  least  $225,000  per  year  have 
neglected  and  omitted  to  explain  how 
they  arrived  at  this  figure.  Without  being 
absolutely  certain,  I  feel  that  it  is  a  rea- 
sonable assumption  worthy  of  explora- 
tion to  proceed  in  the  belief  that  there 
could  be  financial  and  administrative 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  these 
health  standards  and  the  tests  that 
might  be  implemented  from  the  UJ5. 
Public  Health  Service.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  the  UJS.  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice might  make  the  District  of  Columbia 
b  demonstration  area. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  reliably 
advised  that  a  person  can  have  a  fairly 
advanced  case  of  tuberculosis,  venereal 
disease,  or  other  contagious  diseases 
without  these  conditions  being  apparent 
to  other  people  or  especially  to  nonpro- 
fessional persons.  Infected  individuals 
can  work  in  the  preparation,  handling, 
and  dispensing  of  food  in  Washington 
because  there  is  no  requirement  for 
their  condition  to  be  detected  by  a  pre- 
entry  health  examination,  followed  by 
regular  examinations  thereafter.  An 
average  active  case  of  tuberculosis,  it 
is  estimated,  can  be  the  source  of  infec- 
tion for  15  persons  before  it  is  detected. 
This  is  an  incredible  situation. 

It  may  be  hard  to  believe  but  it  Is 
true  that  a  TB  victim  can  begin  infect- 
ing others  well  before  his  own  symptoms 
force  him  to  seek  medical  advice  for 
himself.  Now  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  Tuberculosis  can  be  spread 
through  food  and  can  be  spread  beyond 
person-to-person  contact. 


We  are  all  indebted  to  Dr.  Hall  for 
his  testimony  before  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia  Committee,  where  he  pointed  out 
that  the  mere  sneezing  or  coughing  on 
a  piece  of  apple  pie  can  spread  the 
tuberculosis  germ. 

During  the  hearings  before  our  Special 
Studies  Subcommittee  it  was  developed 
that  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  medical  profession  as  to  the 
value  of  aimual  physical  examinations 
or  tests  for  TB  and  syphilis.  But  even 
if  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  as  long 
as  it  remains  possible  that  persons  can 
become  Ul  from  food  handling  by  in- 
fected personnel,  then  the  public  should 
and  must  be  protected  by  requiring  that 
infected  persons  be  screened  out  from 
employment  in  the  food-serving  estab- 
lishments of  Washington. 

One  of  the  doctors  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Environmental  Health  Serv- 
ices Administration  during  our  hearings 
opposed  compulsory  health  examina- 
tions because  he  said  there  had  been  no 
outbreak  of  tuberculosis  traceable  to 
food  handlers.  Well,  maybe  we  have  been 
fortunate  or  I  should  say,  blessed,  that 
there  has  been  no  such  outbreak.  Even 
so  why  should  we  wait  until  there  is  an 
epidemic  before  taking  action  in  this 
area  to  protect  the  consuming  public? 
These  examinations  may  cost  some 
money  but  good  health  is  always  worth 
its  cost. 

As  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  that 
has  recorded  over  1.100  pages  of  testi- 
mony during  the  past  two  weeks,  I  am 
convinced  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  health  standards  to  be  provided 
for  employees  of  our  food  service  estab- 
lishments. We  must  require  an  annual 
examination  to  include  a  tuberculin  test, 
blood  test,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
the  hands,  skin,  nose,  throat,  and  body 
orifices  of  those  who  handle  food.  I  am 
sure  of  the  need.  The  time  to  act  Is  now. 

Once  again,  let  me  suggest  that  the 
House  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Hall  for  the  In- 
troduction of  H.R.  7096  and  for  his 
earUer  testimony  before  the  District 
Committee.  Also  those  thousands  of  resi- 
dents who  live  or  work  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  those  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  tourists  who  visit  this  capi- 
tal city  annually  are  in  debt  to  him  for 
his  contribution  to  their  health  and 
well-being. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  POLICE  AND  FIREMEN'S 
SALARY  ACT 

Mr.  STDCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  8744)  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  g«iUeman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

Mr.  MTTTVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
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GENERAL LEA VE 
8TUCKEY.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  prior  to  passage 
of  each  of  the  District  bills,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  other  Members  may 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  ronarks  in 
explanation  of  the  bllL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


CXJNPERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  9272, 
DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE,  JUS- 
TICE, AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JPDI- 
CIARY,  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  up  the  conference  rQX>rt  on  the 
bill  (HJl.  9272)  making  appn^riations 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 

Thi  aerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
Tbere  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  sUtement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  28, 
1971.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yoik.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  bill  (HJl.  9272)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  con- 
tahis  a  total  of  $4.0«7.116,000  in  new  ob- 
ligational  authority. 

It  also  contains  an  additional  $240.- 
544,000  for  Uquidatkm  of  contract  au- 
thorizations. 

However,  the  bill  Is  $149,680,000  below 
the  total  amount  of  the  budget  estimates. 
ITiese  are  real  savings. 

The  bill  is  $382,933,000  above  the  bill 
as  originally  passed  by  the  House,  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  $352,615,000 
was  deleted  on  the  House  floor  upon  valid 
points  of  order  sustained  by  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  also  considered  budget 
amendments  totaling  $11805,000  not 
considered  by  the  House.  If  you  deduct 
the  total  of  those  two  figures  from  the 
total  increase,  the  Increase  is  only  $18,- 
513,000. 

The  bill  is  $30,967,000  below  the  Senate 
bill. 

In  passing  I  must  also  point  out  that 
the  Ull  now  is  $243,763,700  over  the  total 
ai^iropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman   from    California    (Mr.   Ed- 

WAUW). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yocfc  for  yidding  this  time  to  me. 

Even  thou^  this  conference  report,  I 
am  sure,  will  be  accepted  by  the  House 
today,  I  want  to  advise  my  ooUeagues 


that  the  Issw  Is  really  not  finished.  This 
report  may  very  wdl  be  defeated  in  the 
Senate  for  the  same'reason  that  141  of 
us  voted  to  instruct  the  conferees  to  ac- 
cept Senator  Ehvut's  amendment  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  week. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  tnm  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Ywk.  At  that 
time  246  Members  voted  the  other  way, 
did  they  not? 

Bir.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes; 
that  is  true.  But  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  no  debate  was  al- 
lowed by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<m  this  very  important  constitutional 
Issue,  so  really  the  House  Membere  had 
no  way  to  find  out  what  the  issue  was 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  further  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gmtleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman should  know  that  on  such  a  mo- 
tion as  was  pending,  no  debate  was  per- 
missible. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  might 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  my  mo- 
tion would  have  been  debated  for  an 
hour,  but  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
by  his  motion  to  table,  made  this  im- 
possible. 

Many  House  Members  were  terribly 
disappointed  there  was  no  debate.  How 
did  this  Intolerable  situation  come  to 
pass?  On  June  28, 1971,  the  House  passed 
H.R.   9272,   the  apprt^riations  biU   for 
State,   Justice,   and  Commerce.   Funds 
were   provided   for  the   SACB   in   the 
amoimt  of  $450,000  to  aUow  that  Board 
to  continue  to  function  within  its  pre- 
scribed limits.  After  the  House  acted,  the 
President,  on  July  2,  by  Executive  order, 
greatly  expanded  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  Board,  in  direct  violation  of 
article  I,  section  1  of  the  Constitution 
wherein  all  legislative  power  Is  vested  in 
Congress.  The  Senate  acted  to  correct 
this  flagrant  abuse  of  congressional  au- 
thority and  under  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Sam  Ebvih,  amended  the  bill  to  limit 
the  authority  of  the  SACB  by  prohibit- 
ing any  of  its  funds  being  used  to  carry 
«it  the  new  duties  assigned  imder  the 
President's  Executive  order  of  July  2, 
And  so,  last  week  when  the  bill  was  sent 
to  conference,  the  House  was  once  again 
prevented  from  hearing  debate  on  this 
Important  Issue  by  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Yet,  half  of 
the  Democratic  Members  of  the  House 
voted  to  instruct  the  conferees  to  accept 
the  Senate  amendment. 

L«t  me  point  out  what  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen over  In  the  Senate,  where  many 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  feel 
the  White  House  has  usurped  the  legisla- 
tive powers  of  the  Congress  by  Issuing 
a  Presidential  order  in  an  area  where 
only  Congress  can  act. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yield? 

Bfr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Ywk. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Does  the 
gentleman  realise,  as  a  Member  of  the 


House  Judiciary  Committee,  that  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  would  be  usurping  the  au- 
thority of  the  Judiciary  C<xnmittees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  by  inserting  leg- 
islation on  am  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  gentlttnan 
from  New  York,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  that  in  blindly 
accepting  this  Presidential  order,  we  here 
in.  the  House  are  appropriatirig  funds 
without  proper  legislative  authority. 

Indeed,  the  White  House  knows  very 
well  what  it  is  doing,  because  on  July  15 
a  bill  to  do  just  what  was  done  In  the 
Executive  order  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Hrusxa  and  EIastland  on  belialf  of 
the  President,  of  course,  if  the  confer- 
ence report  is  approved  by  both  Houses, 
the  legislation  will  become  urmecessary. 
We  will  have  no  hearings  or  witnesses, 
but  it  will  have  been  accomplished  by 
Presidential  flat  without  hearings  or  de- 
bate in  Congress. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  further  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  These  are 
the  very  prerogatives  of  the  committee 
to  which  the  gentieman  belongs.  They 
belong  to  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
both  Houses.  The  Senator  who  inserted 
this  langu£ige  in  the  other  body  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  that 
body.  The  gentieman  presently  In  the 
well  of  the  House  is  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  This  Is 
their  baby  and  not  ours. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  Is 
correct.  ApparenUy  In  the  Senate  28 
Members  aimoimoed  over  the  weekend 
that  when  this  conference  report  gets 
back  to  the  Senate  and  Is  considered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  they  will  recom- 
mend and  vote  to  return  it  to  the  con- 
ferees. 

I  might  say  that  the  letter  of  Senator 
Ekvin— the  Senate's  leading  constitu- 
tional authority — to  majority  leader 
Manshild  says  that  the  Executive  or- 
der— Is  to  us  an  outrageous  assertion  of 
unauthorized  Presidential  power.  I  want 
my  colleagues  to  hear  that  letter  In  Its 
entirety: 

vs.  SSITATS, 

Waahington,  D.O.,  July  29. 1971. 
Hoa.  Mixx  Mambtibld, 
VS.  Senate,  WoMMngton,  D.O. 

D*AM  MiKx:  We  are  writing  to  express  our 
concern  that  the  conference  committee  on 
HA.  9273.  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce  ap- 
propriations bUl,  may  delete  the  Senate 
amen<tment  llmltlnf  the  authority  of  th* 
SubTeiBlve  AcUritlea  Control  Board.  That 
amendment,  you  wUl  recall,  waa  propoaed  by 
Sam  Errln  on  July  19  and  adopted  61-37. 

In  recent  years  the  SACB  has  become  the 
object  of  growing  controversy  In  the  Senate 
because  of  tta  Inactivity.  Whereas  last  year 
BUI  Proxmlre's  effort  to  eliminate  all  funds 
gathered  only  38  votes,  this  year  he  had  the 
support  of  41  Senators  and  his  effort  to  delete 
the  •460,000  appropriation  faUed  by  only  6 
votes.  At  a  time  when  the  economy  is  weak 
and  many  cltlaens  are  unemployed,  opposi- 
tion In  both  parties  to  the  Congress  giving 
eSS,000  a  year  salary  to  men  who  do  nothing 
has  naturaUy  Increased. 
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There  la  also  much  concern  over  the 
spectre  of  a  group  of  five  men  determining 
what  la  "American"  and  "un-Amerloan"  and 
creating  an  official  blacklist  which  slanders 
those  who  hold  unpopular  or  even  outra- 
geous views.  The  cost  In  personal  suffering  to 
thousands  of  citizens  who  may  have  what 
the  Board  regards  as  "sympathetic  associa- 
tions" with  fringe  political  groups  U  too  high 
for  a  nation  which  prides  itself  on  freedom 
of  thought,  association  and  expression.  The 
Board  is  a  negation  of  the  high  ideals  upon 
which  this  country  was  founded  and  upon 
which  It  has  thrived. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  does  not  abolish 
the  Board  or  deprive  it  of  funds.  It  became 
necessary  because  of  a  peculiar  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Justice  Department  Just  prior  to 
the  time  the  bill  came  to  the  floor.  On  July  8, 
under  what  the  Department  has  asserted  Is 
the  President's  "constitutional  statutory  au- 
thority," an  Executive  Order  was  issued  ex- 
panding the  Board's  powers  beyond  what 
Congress  has  defined  In  the  statute  creating 
the  Board.  Under  the  Constitution,  only  the 
Congress  has  legislative  power.  Only  It  may 
amend  statutes.  The  new  Executive  Order 
represents  an  assertion  of  executive  power 
which  the  Congress  must  not  let  pass.  In  re- 
cent years  we  have  seen  the  tragic  results  of 
unchecked  Presidential  power  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. This  Is  merely  another  example  on  a 
domestic  Issue. 

In  a  normal  case  the  Issue  of  the  unilateral 
expansion  of  a  statute's  terms  might  be  left 
to  the  courts.  But  the  Justice  Department 
has  made  It  quite  clear  that  it  will  regard 
passage  of  the  Board's  appropriation  as  an 
express  ratification  and  approval  of  the  prin- 


ciple  that  the  President  may   change   the 
terms  of  a  statute  by  Executive  Order. 

This  Is  to  us  an  outrageous  assertion  of 
unauthorized  executive  power  It  Is  made 
even  more  outrageous  by  the  fact  that  the 
order  was  not  even  Issued  untU  after  the 
House  had  passed  the  appropriation,  and  was 
not  published  until  two  days  after  the  Senate 
hearings.  Congress  cannot  allow  Itself  to  be 
put  in  a  position  of  approving  in  advance 
and  In  ignorance  executive  usurpations  of 
authority  which  the  Constitution  gives  ex- 
clusively to  Congress  and  denies  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Since  the  amendment  was  supported  by 
Senators  of  both  parties  and  holding  a  broad 
range  of  views,  we  earnestly  hope  that  the 
conference  will  preserve  the  Senate's  repudia- 
tion of  this  Justice  Department  position. 
Should  they  not,  we  feel  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  support  Sam  Ervln's  declared 
Intention  to  oppose  the  report  and  return 
the  blU  to  conference  with  Instructions  to 
Insist  upon  Its  inclusion  in  the  final  product. 
In  view  of  our  concern,  we  hope  you  wlU 
make  no  unanimous  consent  arrangements 
regarding  the  disposition  of  the  conference 
report.  We  would  appreciate  your  informing 
us  when  you  Intend  to  schedule  the  report 
BO  that  we  can  be  present  when  it  comes  to 
the  floor. 

Slncwely, 
Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  Bob  Packwood,  Charles 

McC.  Mathlas,  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Philip 

A.    Hart,    Edward    Kennedy,    Quentln 

Burdlck,   Vance   Hartke,    Edward    W. 

Brooke.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Bill  Prox- 

mlre,  John  V.  Tunney. 
George  S.  McOovem,  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

Walter  F.  Mondale,  Stuart  Symington. 
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Fred  R.  Harris,  Alan  Cranston,  Birch 
Bayh,  Gale  W.  McOee,  Harold  X. 
Hughes. 
Edmund  S.  MusUe,  Thomas  F.  Bagleton. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Clifford  P.  Case, 
Harrison  A.  WUllams,  Oaylord  Nelson. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  I  am  very  disappointed  and 
chagrined  at  this  blatant  usurpation  of 
legislative  authority  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  con- 
fident the  House  will  overwhelmingly 
reject  the  gentieman's  position  on 
amendment  nmnbered  35  and  ad(^  the 
pending  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  ylrfd  to 
the  distinguished  gentieman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentlonan  state 
for  the  Rkcoro  the  reason  why  this  con- 
ference report  Is  $243,763,000  above  the 
apprt^xlation  for  similar  purposes  In 
1971? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  This  Is 
primarily  due  to  the  Increases  which  are 
set  forth  In  a  table  which  I  have  in  my 
hand.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent to  insert  this  taUe  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
YOTk? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Dcpartmmt  or  agMcy 
(1) 


Budftteiti- 

Ntw  budcet       matas  of  now 

(obligational)       (oblintional) 

auttioritv,  authority, 

fiscal  yaar  1971    fiscal  yaar  1972 


CD 


CD 


N«w  budcat 

(obliptional) 

authority 

racommandtd 

in  HouM  bill 

(O 


Now  budiat 

(obligational) 

authority 

racommendad 

in  Sanata  bill 

(5) 


N«wbui%a( 

(oblifational) 

authority 

racomnnndad 

by  confaranca 


Cont( 


Budgttasti- 

Naw  badiat       matat  of  na« 

(oblifatioiiaO       (oblifational) 

authority,  authority, 

actioa    fiscal  yaar  1971    fiscal  yaar  19n 


9) 


(7) 


O) 


Naw  budget 

(oblifational) 

authority 

raconmaodad 

in  Heusa  bill 

O) 


Nawba4M 
(aWiftioiMl) 
authority 


in  SoMta  bil 
(10) 


Department  ol  State 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Commerce 

The  Judiciary 

American  Bsttle  Monuments 

Commission 

Arms  Control  and  Oisarmsmaflt" 

Agency 

Commission  on  American  Ship- 
building   

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Office  ol  Education:  Civil  Ri^b 

education 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Commission 

Federal  Maritime  Commission.  .. 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement 

Commission 

National  Commission  on  Hra 

Prevention  and  Control 

National  Commission  on  Reform 

of  Federal  Criminal  Laws 

National  Tourism  Resources 

Review  Commission 

Small  Business  Administration. . . . 
Special  representative  lor  trade 

negotiations , 

Subversive  Activities  Control 

Board 

Tariff  Commission 

O.S.  Information  Afancy _.. 

Total,  new  budfet  (oMifalioaal) 
authority , 

Memoranda: 

AppropriatiOfls  to  liquidate  con- 
tract suthorizsljons.   . . 

Total  appropriations,  including 
appropriations  to  liquidate 
contract  authorizations 


S462. 234, 800 

1. 2S0.  K2. 000 

1. 054. 976, 000 

1S3, 665. 100 

2.815.000 

8.645.000 

50.000 
3, 397, 000 


$509,598,000 

1.  587. 806.  000 

1, 258.  020.  000 

178.679,000 

3,247.000 

9.064.000 

660.  OOC 
3.960,000 


(491.673,000 

1,552,696.000 

892.811.000 

100.877,000 

3. 247. 000 

9.000,000 

450,000 
3.400.000 


(505,539.000 

1.563,990,000 

1,  204,  775. 000 

170.233.000 

3, 247. 000 

9,000.000 

550.000 
3. 400. 000 


$495, 363. 000 

1.  563.  322. 000 

L  190. 674. 000 

169.  531.  000 

3,  247. 000 

9,ooaooo 

450.000 
3.400.000 


+t33. 128. 200 

+312. 460. 000 

+135,691.000 

+15.865.900 

+432.000 

+355^000 

+400,000 
+3.000 


-$13, 235. 000 
-24. 484. 000 
-67.346,000 
-10.148,000 


+U  690. 000 

+10, 626, 000 

+297,863.000 

+68.654,000 


-»a  176, 000 
-668,000 

-14,  lOl  000 
-702.000 


-64.000 

-2iaooo 

-560,000 


-100,000 


».2'«.«» -19.218.000 


16, 185. 000 
4, 658,  000 

975,000 

50.000 

100  000. 

50.000 
650,352.000 

638.000 

401,400 

4.495.000 

189.S85.000 


27,620,000 
5, 412. 000 

888.000 

770.000 


22.000.000 
5,3CO.C00 

850,000 


27,620,000 
5,300,000 

850.000 

400,000 


23.0C0.000 
5,300,000 

850,000 

300.000 


700.000 
425.287.000 

968.000 

467,000 

5. 526. 000 

196.130.000 


398.787.000 

800.000 

450,000 

S.  036, 000 

196.806,000 


300.000 
399. 487, 000 

800,000 

450,000 

5.336,000 

196,806.000 


300.000 
399, 137. 000 

800,000 

450.000 

5.106.000 

196.806.000 


+6,815.000 
+642.000 

-125,000 

+250.000 

-100,000 

+250.000 
-2S1.2U,000 

+1C2.000 

+40,800 

+601.000 

+7.221,000 


-4,620.000 
-112.000 

-38,000 

-47(000 


+1.000.001 


—4.(20,000 


+900,000 


-100,000 


-400.000 

-26. 150. 000 

-168.000 

-17.000 

-340.000 

-1,324.000 


+300.000 
+350,000 


-350,000 


+1SO,000 


-uaooo 


3,823.382.300     4.216.002,000     3.(04.183.000     4,090.0(3.000     4.067,116.000     +243,7(31700      -149.6(6.000     +3(2.933,000         -30.9(7.000 


(274,453.000)     (240.544.000) (240, S44, 000)     (240,544,000)    (-33,909,000) (+240.544.000) 

(4, 097, 80S,  300)  (4, 4S7, 346. 000)  (3. 684. 183. 000)  (4, 338. 627. 000)  (4. 307. 6(0. 000)  (+209.  (54, 700)  (-149,  (06. 000)  (+4231 477, 000)    (-30i  9(7. 000) 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Tlie  fore- 
gcdng  table  shows  the  action  of  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  with  regard  to  the 


various  departmonts  and  agencies  con- 
tained in  the  biU.  Much  of  the  increase 
Is  for  Pay  Act  money. 


llien,  of  eourae.  for  the  Dc|)artmeat  of 
Justice  alone  there  is  a  very  aobsUntM 
Increokae  of  $312.4«0,000. 
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"For  the  DQ)artmait  of  Commerce 
there  Is  an  Increue  of  $135,698,000. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  permit  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  to  see  this  table  at  this 
pdnt  If  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  will  say  that  the  gentle- 
man's staff  was  kind  enough  to  provide 
me  with  a  copy  of  the  chart  a  few  mo- 
meats  ago.  I  appreciate  the  information, 
but  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  peruse  It. 

I  did  notice  In  the  report  that  this  bill 
is  more  than  $243  million  above  spending 
last  year  for  similar  purposes.  I  merely 
rose  to  ask  the  gentlonan  what  the  main 
Increases  were. 

Mr.  ROONET  of  New  York.  Well,  they 
wo«dd  have  been  a  great  deal  more  If  we 
had  aM>roprlated  the  full  amounts  au- 
thorized by  the  legislative  committees. 
We  carefully  Inspect  these  budgets,  and 
It  almost  always  turns  out  that  the 
agency  Is  well  off,  when  we  are  finished, 
with  our  substantial  savings.  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  bill  Is  $30,967,000  be- 
low the  amount  of  the  Senate  bill  and  It 
Is  $149,686,000  below  the  amounts  of  the 
budget  requests. 

Mr.  OROSS.  While  I  am,  of  course, 
pleased  to  see  that  the  other  body  did 
not  have  Its  way  In  this  instance,  I  am 
concerned  by  the  continual  spending 
above  the  figures  for  last  year,  when  we 
so  badly  need  drastic  cuts.  Yes,  we  badly 
need  drastic  cuts  In  expenditures  and  we 
are  not  getting  them. 

I  thank  the  gentlonan  from  New  York 
for  his  response. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) . 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  l^seaker.  this  Is  a  good 
conference  report.  In  my  opinion. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  we  are 
$149  million  imder  the  budget,  which  Is 
rather  unusual  these  days. 

The  Increases  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  directed  a  great 
many  questions  are  for  automatic  pay 
raises,  and  In  addition  to  that  there  was 
a  rather  substantial  Increase  in  the  ai>- 
proprlatlon  tot  the  LEAA  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  I  think  that  is  about  the 
only  one  over  the  House  figure. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall  that  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion appropriation  was  stricken  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  a  point  of  order  as 
not  having  been  authorized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  opinion  this  is  a 
good  conference  report  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
^>eaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  la  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
therolL 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  337,  nays  35,  not  voting  61. 
as  follows: 

[BoU  No.  238] 
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Abbttt 


Alexander 
Aiutenoo, 

CAllf. 

Anderaon.  m. 
Aztdenui, 

Tenn. 
Andrewa.  AIs. 
Andrews, 

N.OMk. 
Animnnln 
Arcber 
Arends 
Aabbrook 
Aabley 

Baker 

Baring 

Barren 

Beglch 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Betta 

BerUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Blanton 


BoUlng 

Bow 

Brademas 

Braaoo 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyblll.  N.O. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Buike,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Byron 

CabeU 

Caff  err 

Carey.  N.T. 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawaon,Del 

Cleveland 

Corner 

Collins,  m. 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Connan 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cvilver 

Daniel.  V». 

Daniels.  NX 

Danlelaon 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Denholm 

Dent 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

KUberg 

Krlenbom 

Bshleman 

Kvans.  Oolo. 

Faacell 

Plndley 

Pish 

Plsber 


Flood  Uartln 

Flowers  »>«*i«i««  Oallf . 

Foley  Matsnnaga 

FOTd.  OenJd  B.  Mayne 
Forsythe 


Mink 
MlnshalT 


Mollohan 

Mnnagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moaher 


Fotintaln 
Frellnghuyaen 
Frenael 
Prey 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
OallOanakls 
Oarmatz 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Ooldwater 
Gonzales 
Doodling 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Orlffln 
Griffiths 
Orover 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 

w«ri«»Ti  xdaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Haraha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Plmle 
Heckler,  Mass.    Foage 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Idass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Hillis 


Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
MUler.  Calif. 
MUler.  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark. 
>mis.Md. 


Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Konakl 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 


Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

King 

Kluczynaki 

Kuykendall 

Kyroe 

Landgrebe 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McMillan 
Maodonald. 


Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 


PodeU 

Poff 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pudnakl 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallshack 

RandaU 

Rees 

Held.  ni. 

Held.  N.T. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Boncallo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roeentbal 

Rostenkowskl 

Bo\isb 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scbwengel 

Soott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

SIkes 

Bisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 


Stanton. 

J.wmiam 
Stanton. 

Jamas  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
TUooU 
Tlaylor 

Teague.  Calif . 
Taague,Tex. 


AboureA 

Abzug 

BadiUo 

Bingham 

Burton 

Camp 

Crane 

Derwinaki 

Drlnan 

Eckhardt 


Thompson.  N  J.  Wiggins 
Thomson,  Wis.  Williams 
Tbone 


Tleman 

UdaU 

UUman 

Vender  Jagt 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

WldnaU 
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Gross 

HaU 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Helstoski 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Kyi 

LatU 

Leggett 


Bdwards,  Calif .  McClure 
Fraser  Mathls,  Oa. 


Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Tates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Toung,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


BUkva 

MltcheU 

Nix 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Ryan 

Scbeuer 

Scbmltz 

Shoup 

Stokes 

Vanik 
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Abemethy 
Addabbo 
Aq;>ln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Burliaon,  Mo. 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 
Conte 
Conyers 
Davis,  S.C. 
dels  Garza 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Donohue 


WOT  VOnNO— 61 

Dom 

Bdmondson 

■dwards,Ala 

Bdwards,  La. 

Esch 

Evins.Tenn. 

Flynt 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Gallagher 
Gubaer 
Halpem 

Hastings 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kee 
Kemp 

TjmilniTn 

Long.  La. 
McC\ilIoch 
McKlnney 
Mazzoll 


Montgomery 
O'Hara 
Peyser 
Purcell 
Rlegle 
Ruppe 
Sandman 
Saylor 
Selberllng 
Smith,  N.T. 
Spence 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 
Van  Deerlin 
Waldle 
Wh  alley 
Whltten 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  BurllBon  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Spence. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Selberllng  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  William  D.  ^rd. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Blr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Blr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Bfr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Landnun  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Tofk. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Stelger 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Oeorgia. 

Mr.  Mazzoll  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Messrs.  ECKHARDT  and  BINOHAM 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  McKEVITT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AIONDUXMTS    Df    DISACBKKKKNT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  niunbered  30:  Page  32 
line  6,  insert: 

"SHIP   CONSTKUCnON 

"Fw  oonstructlon-dlfferentlal  subsidy  and 
cost  of  national-defense  features  Incident  to 
construction  of  ships  for  operation  In  for- 
eign commerce  (48  UJ3.C.  1162,  1164);  for 
construction-differential  subsidy  and  cost  of 
national -defense  features  Incident  to  the  re- 
construction and  reconditioning  of  ships  un- 
der title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
as  amended  (48  VS.C.  1164);  and  for  acq\il- 
sltlon  of  used  ships  pursuant  to  section  610 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended  (46  U3.C.  1160);  to  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended,  $229,687,000." 

MOTION  OFFEBED  BY  MK.  ROONXT  OF  NIW  TOKK 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  RooNXT  of  New  York  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  20  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  21 :  Page  32 
line  16,  Insert: 

"OPKRATINO-DIFFERKNTIAL     SITBTirBBS      (UQUIDA- 
ITON  OF  COMTXACT  AUTHOKITT) 

"For  the  payment  of  obligations  Incurred 
for  operating-differential  subsidies  granted 
on  or  after  January  1,  1947,  as  authorized  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended, 
and  in  appropriations  heretofore  made  to  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  $239,- 
146,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  no  contracts  shall  be  executed 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Coounerce  which  wlU  obligate  the 
Government  to  pay  operating-differential 
subsidy  on  more  than  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  voyages  in  any  one  calendar  year. 
Including  voyages  covered  by  contracts  In 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal 
year." 

MOTION  OFFXXXD  BT  MB.  XOOMXT  OF  MXW  TORK 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  RooNET  of  New  Tcwk  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  21  and 
conciir  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  aerk  will  report 
the  next  am^idment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:  Page  33.  line  6, 
Insert  the  following: 

"BXSXABCH    AND   DKVXLOPMZNT 

"Py>r  expenses  necessary  for  research,  de- 
velopment, fabrication,  and  teat  operation  of 
experimental  facilities  and  equipment;  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  maritime  tech- 
Ical  and  engineering  Information;  studies  to 
improve  water  transp<xtatlon  systems;  $23,- 
760,000.  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided.  That  transfers  may  be  made  from 
this  approiHlatlon  to  the  'Vessel  operations 
revolving  fund'  for  losses  resulting  from  ex- 
penses of  experimental  ship  operations." 


Monoir  omMXD  bt  mb.  boonbt  of  mkw  tobx 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion. 

■nie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  RooNKT  of  New  Tork  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  22  and 
ooiunir  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  r^wrt 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  23 :  Page  88.  line  16 
Insert  the  following : 

"SALAUXS  AND   XXPENSKS 

"For  expenses  necessary  fOT  carrying  Into 
effect  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1988.  and 
other  laws  administered  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
minstratlon,  including  not  to  exceed  $1,125 
for  entertainment  of  ofllclals  of  other  coun- 
tries when  apecifloally  authorized  by  the 
Maritime  Administrator,  not  to  exceed  $1,260 
for  representation  alloiwanoee;   $22,210,000." 

MOTION  OfTEBZD  BT  MX.  BOONBT  OF  NBW  TOBK 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  RooNXT  of  New  Tork  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  23  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  24:  Page  33  Une 
22,  Insert  the  following: 

"MARITIME    TRAINING 

"For  training  cadets  as  officers  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  at  the  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy at  Kings  Point,  New  York;  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  for  contingencies  for  the  Superintend- 
ent, United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy; to  be  expended  in  his  discretion;  and 
uniform  and  textbook  allowances  for  cadets 
midshipmen,  at  an  average  yearly  cost  of 
not  to  exceed  $475  per  cadet;  $7,613,000: 
Provided.  That  except  as  herein  provided  for 
uniform  and  textbook  allowances,  this  ap- 
propriation shaU  not  be  used  for  compensa- 
tion or  allowance  for  cadets:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  reimbursement  may  be  made  to 
this  appropriation  for  expenses  in  support 
of  activities  financed  from  the  appropriations 
for  'Research  and  development',  'Ship  con- 
struction', and  'Salaries  and  expenses'." 

MOnON  OFFEBED  BT  MB.  BOONET  OF  NEW  TORK 

Mr.  ROONEY  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  RooNET  of  New  Tork  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  24  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  25 :  Page  34,  »«•  12, 
Insert  the  following: 

"STATE  MABINE  SCHOOLS 

"For  financial  assistance  to  State  marine 
schools  and  the  students  thereof  as  author- 
ized by  the  Maritime  Academy  Act  at  1958 
(72  Stat.  622-624),  $2,200,000,  to  remain 
available  iintil  expended,  of  which  $801,000 
is  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  vessels  loan- 
ed by  the  United  States  for  \ise  in  connec- 
tion with  such  State  marine  schools,  and 
$1,399,000,  is  for  liquidation  of  obligations 
Incurred  \inder  authority  granted  by  said 
Act,  to  enter  into  contracts  to  make  pay- 


ments for  expenses  incuzred  In  the  matnte- 
nanoe  and  support  of  marltUne  schools,  ^rut 
to  pay  aUowanoes  for  uniforms,  textbooks, 
and  Bubalstenoe  of  cadets  at  State  marine 
schools." 

MOTION  OFFKBCD  BT  MX.  XOONXT  OF  NEW  TOKK 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

Mr.  RooNXT  of  New  York  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  25  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  TTie  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  28:  Page  39,  Une 
21,  insert  the  fc^owlng : 

"BALABIXB  OF  BTTPPOBTINO  PEBSONNXL 

"For  salaries  of  all  officials  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  not  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  for,  $89,298,000:  PrtnHded, 
That  the  salaries  of  secretaries  to  circuit  and 
district  Judges  shall  not  exceed  the  compen- 
sation estaldlBhed  In  chapter  61  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  for  General  Schedule 
grade  (OS)  5,  6.  7,  8,  9,  or  10,  and  that  the 
salaries  of  law  clerks  to  circuit  and  district 
Judges  shall  not  exceed  the  ctxnpensatloa 
established  In  chapter  51  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code  for  General  Schedule  grade  (OS) 
7,  8.  9,  10,  11,  or  12:  Provided  further.  That 
(exclusive  of  step  Increases  corresponding 
with  those  provided  for  by  chapter  53  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  of 
compensation  paid  for  temporary  assistance 
needed  because  of  an  emergency)  tibe  ag- 
gregate salaries  paid  to  secretaries  SAd  law 
clerks  appointed  by  each  of  the  circuit  and 
district  Judges  shall  not  exceed  $49,642  and 
$30,089  per  annum,  respectively,  except  In 
the  case  of  the  chief  Judge  of  each  circuit 
and  the  chief  Judge  of  each  district  court 
having  five  or  more  district  Judges,  in  which 
case  the  aggregate  salaries  shall  not  exceed 
$81,159  and  $38,871  per  annum,  respectively." 

MOTION  OFFXBED  BT   MR.  BOONET  OF  NEW  TOBX 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    Yoric.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  RooNXT  of  New  York  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  26  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

"SALARIES    OF    SUPPORTING    PEBSONNXL 

"For  salaries  of  all  officials  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  not  otherwise  spe- 
clfioaUy  provided  for.  $68,664,000;  PropUed. 
That  the  salaries  of  secretaries  to  circuit  and 
district  judges  shall  not  exceed  the  compen- 
sation established  in  chapter  61  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  General  Schedule 
grade  (OS)  6.  6,  7.  8,  9,  or  10,  and  that  the 
salaries  of  law  clerks  to  clrciUt  and  district 
Judges  shall  not  exceed  the  compensation  es- 
tablished in  chapter  51  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  for  Oeneral  Schedule  grade  (OS) 
7,  8.  9.  10,  11.  or  12:  Provided  further.  That 
(exclusive  of  step  Increases  corresponding 
with  those  provided  for  by  chapter  53  of  title 
6  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  of  comp>en- 
aatton  paid  for  temporary  »«jrig»^ini»e  heeded 
because  of  an  emergency)  the  aggregate  sal- 
aries paid  to  secretaries  and  law  clerks  ap- 
pointed by  efkch  of  the  circuit  and  district 
Judges  shaU  not  exceed  $39,172  and  $30,068 
per  annum,  respectively,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  chief  Judge  of  each  circuit  and  the  chief 
Judge  of  each  district  court  having  five  or 
more  district  Judges,  in  which  case  the  aggre- 
gate salaries  shall  not  exceed  $50,689  and 
$38,671  per  annum,  respeeavely." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S«nst«  amendment  No.  37:  Page  41,  line  S, 
Inaert  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  not  to 
exceed  •  100.000  shall  be  av«UaMe  for  liqui- 
dation of  obligations  Incurred  In  prior  years. 

MOTION  OITBRXD  BT  ICX.  KOONST  OF  NSW  TOKK 

Mr.  ROONEY  Of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  RooNXT  Of  New  York  mores  that  tbe 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  tbe 
amendment  of  tbe  Senate  numbered  27  and 
concur  therein. 

Hie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  Just 
adopted.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  B.R.  9417, 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (HJl.  9417)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlew<xnan  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  ccmf  erence  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  27, 
1971.) 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  (during 


the  reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  statement  be  dispensed  with. 

The  g*EAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewnnan  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conference  amount  of  the 
bill,  for  new  obllgatlonal  authority.  Is 
$2,223,980,035.  The  amount  agreed  to  In 
conference  is  over  the  House  figure  by 
$64,472,000.  However,  please  bear  in 
mind  that  the  House  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice  the  budget  estimate  for  the 
saline  water  program,  which  had  not 
been  authorized  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  House  bill.  Funding  for  this 
program,  which  is  Included  in  the  caa- 
ference  amount  is  $27,025,000. 

Other  Increases  over  the  House  bill 
Include:  $20,503,500  for  various  Indian 
programs;  $3,510,500  for  forest  manage- 
ment activities;  and  $11,500,000  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

This  conference  amount  is  $29,386,000 
over  the  budget,  but  considering  the  pro- 
grams that  have  been  endorsed  for  the 
American  Indians,  and  the  increasing 
demands  (Hi  the  management  of  our 
natural  resources,  I  think  the  additional 
funding  recommended  in  this  conference 
report  is  Justified. 

Mr.  HALL.  BSr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Blrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gmtlewoman  jrleldlng,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  report,  and  particularly  her 
staff  for  providing  a  copy  of  the  break- 
out, which  compares  with  the  conference 
totals  on  page  10  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

May  I  inquire  as  to  how  much  this  con- 
ference report  recommendation,  which, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  $2,224,000,000  in 
roimd  figures,  including  the  Indian 
Health  Service  bill,  and  the  water  salin- 
ity, not  yet  authorized  when  passed  by 
the  House,  compares  with  last  year's  ap- 
propriation? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  It  is 
$189,759,135  over  the  amount  available 
for  1971. 

May  I  point  out  a  few  areas  where 
these  increases  occur?  Programs  for  In- 
dians are  receiving  $86,723,300  more.  The 


National  Park  Service  will  receive  $32,- 
163,000  more.  There  is  an  Increase  of 
$34,100,000  for  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund.  Geological  Survey  will 
have  additional  funding  of  $15,797,000. 
There  are  also  sizable  increases  for  the 
arts  and  humtmlties.  and  coal  research. 

Those  are  the  principal  programs 
where  the  Increases  have  occurred. 

If  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman,  the 
increase  over  1971  is  not  surprising,  par- 
ticularly in  programs  where  we  have  con- 
struction Items.  Construction  costs  are 
escalating  at  the  rate  of  about  10  per- 
cent a  year.  And  In  some  areas,  par- 
ticularly Alaska,  the  escalation  rate  is 
higher  than  that. 

This  bill  funds  programs  involving 
land  acquisition,  services,  and  construc- 
tion, which  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  the  infiationaiy  trend. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  (u>preciate 
the  gentlewoman's  answer.  She,  indeed, 
has  anticipated  some  of  my  f luther  ques- 
tions— and  I  have  only  one  In  addltl<Hi; 
and  that  Is  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
expended  from  so-called  Indefinite  ap- 
propriations an  amount  which  would  add 
roughly  another  $190  million,  or  not. 

These  are  figures  that  appear  on  the 
tally  sheet,  I  will  say  for  the  gentle- 
woman's information,  below  the  recapit- 
ulation. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
gentlramn  is  oamci.  This  amount  is  for 
the  liquidation  of  contract  authority  and 
does  not  represent  new  obligational  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  they  are  not  necessar- 
ily revolving  funds  or  trust  fxmds? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  No;  this 
does  not  involve  revolving  or  trust 
funds.  The  liquidation  of  contract  au- 
thority, as  you  are  well  aware.  Is  at  the 
completion  of  a  contract. 

Mr.  HALL.  Such  things  as  contract 
liquidation  authority  and  such  things  as 
authorization  to  spend  from  public  fund 
receipts  and  other  Indefinite  appropria- 
tions that  must  be  considered  for  con- 
tinued operation  of  good  government? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That  \B 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentiewoman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point  pertinent 
tables  relating  to  the  funds  provided  in 
this  conference  report: 
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CmtorsMs  aUowanee  conpartd  with— 


AfMcy  andHMi 
0) 


(•bNKtioiMO 

MtlMflty 

appropriated. 


Budftttati- 
matesof  imw 


ated,         (oMicabonaO  - 
1971       aiitlionty,  1972 

(2)  (3) 


AUowancM 


Hoea 


(4) 


Swiate 
<5) 


Conf#f9fW9 

(8) 


Budgatasb- 

matosol  naw 

(oUliatiiMal) 

atrihon^,  1972 

(7) 


Hossa 
allowanoa 

(I) 


Sanata 
ailowanca 

(») 


TITLE  l-OEPARTHIENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

PiiMie  Land  ManaiwnMit 

Beraaa  of  Land  Manaiiniat 

Maaaianwit  of  land*  and  raaoarcaa 114.080,(100 

Oaaatradioii  and  naintaMiM 3,310,000 

hMe  Unds  da»atapi»a»(  raeda  and  traia 

(■WraphaUontaliwudataceirtractaetlMrity).  (3,500,000) 
Or«aa  and  CsMornia  rani  tends  QndaAnMa, 

s»pra»fls«a«alracaiptO 18,000,000 

sTracaipli). 1,7»,000 

Total.  Bsrase  a*  Ised  Maasf  mt 107.165,000 


$76,080,000  $76,010,000  $89,930,000  $71,(05,000       -$5,045,000       -$5,045,000       +$1,105,000 

4,430,000  4,627,000  4,627,000             4,62y,000            +19^,000 .T.V..... 

(3,200,000)  (3,200,000)  (3,200,000)          (3.200,000) _ _ 

19,000,000  19,000,000  19,000,000     19,000,000 

^514,000  2.514,000  2,514,000      2,514,000 _ 

102,024.000  102,221,000  96,071,000  97,176.000         -4,646,000         -5,045,000         +1.105,000 
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Afancy  and  item 
0) 


Nawbadaat 

(obliiatioMO 

authority 

appropriatad, 

1971 

(2) 


Coofarane*  alowanca  comparad  vilb— 


Budget  esti- 
mates  of  new 
(obligationan  ■ 
author^,  1972 

(3) 


AHowancas 


Houaa 
(4) 


Budget  asli- 
nutasol  new 

(oMigationan 

Senal*  Coniaranc*     authority,  1972 

(5)  «)  (7) 


Hou* 
no 

O) 


Senate 

WKyWMM 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Education  and  welfare  servicet $243,440,000 

Education  and  welfare  services  (appropristioa 

to  liquidate  contract  authority) (835,000) 

Ratourcst  msnageeiant 70.847,000 

Construction 19,885,000 

Road  coostruction  (appropriation  to  liquidate 

contract  autkoritv) (20,200.000) 

General  administrative  expenses 6,148,000 

Payment  te  the  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and 

Ouray  Reservation 


$270,221,000        $271,987,000        $273,162,000        $272,287,000       +$2,066,000  +$300,000 


-$875,000 


Tribal  funds  (definite).. 
Tribal  funds  (indefinite) 

Totel.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 


3.561.700 

3.000,000 

13.204,000 


360,085.700 


4, 170, 000 


Appropriation  of  receipts  Ondeflnite) 327, 400, 000 

General  fund 

(Appropriatiofl  out  of  the  fund  to  liquidate  con- 
tract authority) (30,000,000). 

Totel,  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

Office  of  Territories 

Administration  of  territories 

Permanent  appropriation  (special  fund) 

Transferred  from  other  accounts  (special  fund).. 
Trust  Territory  of  die  Pacific  Islands 

Totel,  Office  ol  Territories 

Totel,  Public  Land  Management 

Mineral  Resources 

Geological  Survey 


17, 414, 000 
(118.000) 
(367. 000) 

59.864,000 


Bureau  of  Mines 

Coneervation  and  development  of  mineral 
resources 

Health  and  aalety '.. 

General  administrative  expenses 

Heliuffl  fund  (authorization  to  spend  from  puMIc 
debt  recelpte) 

Helium  fund  (portion  applied  to  liquidate  con- 
tract authority) 

Totel.  Bureau  of  Mines 

Offics  of  Coal  Rasaaich 

Salaries  and  expenass. 

Office  of  01  and  Gat 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Totel,  Mineral  Rssouicst 

Fith  and  Wlldlite  and  Partis 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fteharisa  and  Wldllte 

Management  and  invesUptions  of  resources 

Construction 

Migratory  bird  consarvatioa  account  (deSnit*, 

repeyeble  advance). 

Anadroffloua  and  Great  Lakes  liahsriesconssrvs- 

Uon 

Gensral  admlnlstrabv*  sxpsnsss 


49,260.(00 

58.029,000 

1,942,000 

29,277,000  . 

(35,800.000). 


59,804,000 
5,144,000 

7.500,000 

2.326.000 
2.117.000 


Totel,  Bursau  o(  Sport  Flahtites  sod 
WHdllte 


76,891,000 


National  Park  Sacvice 

Management  and  protactMM. 

Maintsnance  and  rehabilitetioii  olpbyaieallaeiU- 

ties 

Coostruction. 


65,921.000 

50.547,000 
19,557,000 
Partiway  and  road  coostnictioa  (appmpriatioa  Is 
liqui(bte  contraci  authority) (17.650,000) 


Preservation  of  historic  propertisa. 
Gsnsnl  sdministrathr*  aipsnass.. 


6,878.000 
3,874,000 


Totel,  NatiOMi  PariiSsrvie* 

Totel,  Fish  and  Wlldlite  and  Pariu.. 

FootnotM  at  end  of  table. 


(1.500.000) 

76,691.000 

36.385.000 

(25,000.000) 
6.257,000 


(1.500.000) 

71.866.000 

37,206,000 

(25,000.000) 
6,057,000 


(1,500.000) 

71,667,000 

43,055,500 

(25,600,000) 
6,057,000 


(1,500,000). 
71,: 


,226,000         -5.465,000  -640,000 

42,315,500        +5,930,500        +5,109,500 


-441,000 
-740.080 


(25,600,000) 
6,067,000 


(+800.000) 
—200,000  . 


(+600,000). 


3,000,000 
13,173,000 


3,000,000 
13,173,000 


3,000,000 
13,173,000 


3,000,000 
13,173,000  . 


405,727.000 


403,289.000 


410.114,500 


408,058,500         +2.331,500        -(-4.769,500         -2.056,000 


3,999,000 


3.999.000 


3.949.000 


3,949,000 


-50,000 


-50.000 


362.500.000          350,000.000          366,000.000          361.500.000        -UOOOiOOO 
17.500,000 -17,500,000 


+11.500.000        -4,500.000 


327.400.000  380.OPO.000  350,000,000  386.000.000  361.500.000       -18,500,000       +11,500,000        -4.500,000 


21,930,000 
(367. 000) 
(458,360) 

59,980.000 


21. 537, 000 
(367, 000) 
(458. 360) 

59.980,000 


21,699,000 
(367. 000) 
(456. 360) 

59,980,000 


21.699.000 
(367.000). 
(458,360). 

59. 980. 000  . 


-231,000 


+162,000.. 


77. 278. 000 

81.910.000 

81. 517. 000 

81,679.000 

81,679.000 

-231.000 

+162,000. 

876, 088, 700 

973, 660,  000 

941,  026. 000 

957.813,500 

952.362,500 

-21,297.500 

+11.336,500 

-  $5,451,000 

114.603.000 

126. 182, 000 

130. 000. 000 

'    ■     -    - 

131. 175. 000 

130. 400. 000 

+4.218.000 

-MOO.  000 

-     ' 

-775,000 

48,029,000 

73,643,000 

1.970,000 


49,000,000 

73,630,000 
1,970,000 


47,700,000 

74,630.000 

1.970,000 


48,700,000 

74,630,000 

1.970,000 


-1471,000 
+987,000 


-300.000 

+1,000.000 


+1.000,000 


138,508,000 

123,642.000 

124,600,000 

124,300.000 

125,300,000 

+1,656,000 

+700.000 

+1,000.000 

17,160,000 

21,030,000 

21,880,000 

20,080,000 

25,530.000 

+4,500,000 

+3.650.000 

+5.450.000 

1,273,000 

1.570,000 

1,570,000 

1.570.000 

1,570,000  . 

271,544,000 

272.424,000 

278.050,000 

277.125.000 

282,800,000 

+10.376,000 

+4,750,000 

+1675  000 

64.724,000 
4, 440;  000 

7,500,000 

2,332,000 
2,205,000 


64,794,000 
6,225,000 

7,500^000 

2.332,000 
2,155,000 


65,180,000 
7,890,000 

7,500.000 

2.332.000 
2.155,000 


65,1»«,000 
7,126.000 

7.500^000 

2.332.000 
2.155.000 


-M«Q,000 
+2,686,000 


+390,000 
+901,000 


-M.000 
-764,000 


-50.000 


81.201.000 


83.006,000 


85.057.000 


84.297,000        +3.096,000         +1.291.000 


-760,000 


70,882.000 

56.226,000 
37,859,000 

(18,500,000) 
8,205,000 
4,006,000 


71,077,000 

56,230,000 
37,849,000 

(18,500,000) 
8.325,000 
3,956,000 


70.961,000 

56.507,000 
39,307,000 

(19,204,000) 
8.205,000 
3,956,000 


70,895,000 

56,457.000 
39,307,000 

(19,092,000) 
8,325,000 
3,956,000 


+13,000 

+231,000 
+1,448.000 

(+592,000) 
+120,000. 
-50.000. 


-182.000 

+227,000 
+1.458,000  . 

(-f-582.000) 


-66,000 

-50.000 


(-112,000) 

+120.000 


146.777.000 

177,178.000 

177,437,000 

178,996,000 

178,940,000 

+1.762,000 

+1,503.000 

-K880 

223,688.000 

258,379,000 

260,443,000 

263,993,000 

263,237,000 

-M,  851 000 

-K2.7H00O 

-756,000 
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Aftncy  I 
(1) 


N«»b«d|«t 

(obltatioiMO  Budgat  •itt- 

authority  mates  o<  iww 

apprepriatod,  (abHfationah 

1971  autlMi%,  1972 


Confaranc*  allowaoc*  comparad  with— 


AHowancas 


(2) 


0) 


Haaia 
(4) 


Sanata 
(5) 


Budget  esti- 
matei  ot  new 

(oblitational) 

Coofaranca     authority,  1972 


(S) 


(7) 


House 
allowance 

(S) 


Senate 
allowance 

(9) 


OfRca  of  Salina  Water 

Saline  water  converaiM 121,573,000 

Office  of  Water  Resources  Research 

Salaries  and  expanses 13,242,000 

Office  of  the  So  licHor 

Salaries  and  expanses 7,626,000 

Office  of  Iha  Sacrataty 

Salaries  and  expenses. 12,472,000 

Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreiin  currency 
procram) ' 


127,025,000 


$27,025,000 


127.025,000 +$27,025,000 


14,490,000  $14,290. 


■  OOiK 


14,290,000 


14,290,000 


-$200,000 


6,881,000 


6,800,000 


6,800,000 


-81,000 


14,475,000 
500,000 


13,975,000 
500,000 


13,975,000 


12,472,000 


14,975,000 


Total  Office  of  the  Secretary 

Total,  new  budget  Cobllgational)  author-  =^^=^= 

ity.  Department  of  the  Inferior 1,433,223,700     11,567,834,000 


14,475,000 


13,975,000 


13,975,000  -500,000 

SOO-OOO +$500,900 

14,475,000  -500,000 +500.000 


1,515,084,000       1,561.021,500       1,560,989,500         -6,844,500       +45,905,500  -32,000 


1,567,834,000       1.515,084.000       1,561.021,500 


+45.905.500 


Consisting  of— 

*'*oS;!^w.i;.Hite«:::::::::::(i:o«'547'7M)  (1??$^^  nS^.%'v^.  ,-l}}f-^   ^-^-^       -^^«« 

A.thl.«n'r^r-f"rJm--pubiic-  <^'^'«»^  ^\is^?:S^:SSSr'(3W^SS?)>  <\i^:l|?:SS)>  '\^Z^l  izl^:^  ^|f?:«§;§go>  ^U;«»;q 

l-emorand^"'^'' »^^«» 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  author- 

(««,200,000)         (48,200.000) 


!jy (107,985  000) 

Total,  new  budget  (obligatlonal)  authority 

and  appropriations  to  liquidate  contract 

authority 


TITLE  ll-RELATED  AGENCIES 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Forest  Service 

Ftrtst  protection  and  utilizatioa: 

Forest  land  management 281502.000 

Forest  research 48^891  000 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperation 24. 163. 000 


(49,504.000)         (49,392.000)     (+1.192.000)     (+1,192,000) 
(1.541.208.700)    (1.616.034.000)    (1.563.284,000)    (1.610,525.500)    (1,610,381.500)     (-5,652.500)    (+47.097,500) 


(-112.000) 
(-144.000) 


233.508.000 
49. 868, 000 

24. 241. 000 


238.718,000 
54.208,000 
27, 741, 000 


238,178,300 
51,685,000 
27, 741, 000 


238,678,300 
54,325,000 
27, 741,  OOO 


Totel,  forest  protection  and  utilizatleB....       354,556,000  307,617,000  320.667.000  315.604,300  320,744,300 


+5,170,300 
+4, 457, 000 
+3, 500, 000  . 


-39,700 
+117,000 


+2,500,000 
+2,640,000 


Construction  and  land  acquisition 

Youth  Conservation  Corps 

Forest  roads  and  trains  (appropriation  tofiqu]-' 

data  contract  authority) (120  220  000) 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  national  forests: 

Special  arts  (special  hind,  indefinjte) go  000 

Acqursltion  of  lands  to  complete  land  ex- 
changes  

Cooperative  range  imprmamants  (special  fund' 

indefinite) 700.000 

Assjstence  to  States  for  tree  planting 1020  000 


+13,127.300 


+77.300        +5.140,000 


'|;^;Joo ^:^:°°°      !';.•!•:""      31,821,200      35,291,200     +9.953.200     +3.433,200     +3.470.000 

(138,740,000) 
80,000 


26,035 

700,000 
1.028.000 


(138. 740, 000) 

80.000 

26,035 

700,000 
1,028,000 


(138.740.000) 
80,000 
26,035 


Total,  new  budget  (obligationaO  author- 
ity. Forest  Service 374,789.700 


700.000 
1,028.000 


(138,740,000). 

80,000  . 

26,035  . 

700,000  . 
1,028,000  . 


115,000 


Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Health  services  and  mantel  heelth  administration 

Indian  health  services 125  974  000 

Indian  health  facilities ""         18,715,000 


334,789.035  354,359.035  349.259.535  357.869.535       +23, 080. 500         +3, 510. 500         +8. 610. 000 


121.000 


121.000 


121.000 


121.000 


141,903.000 
•21.789.000 


147.404.000 
20.289.000 


Total,  Health  Services  and  Mantel  Health 
Administration 


158,293.000 
36.400.000 


153,027,000 
30.400.000 


+11.124,000 
+8,611,000 


+5,623,000 
+10,111,000 


-5,266,000 
-6,000.000 


Indian  Claims  Commission 
Salatfas  and  expemas 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses 


144.689.000  163,692.000  167,693,000  IH  693, 000  183,427,000       +19,735,000       +15.7H0OO       -11,266,000 


1,000.000 


1,025,000 


1,025,000 


1.025.000 


1.025.000 


>968.000 


1.351.000 


1.300.000 


National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Endowment  for  the  arte.. 

Endowment  for  the  humanitiasl 

Adaiiiristrativa  expenaaa 


1.300.000 


1,300.000 


-51,000 


12,500,000 

11,060,000 

2,660,000 


26,500.000 

26.500.000 

3.561.000 


Subtotal,  salarias  and  expeoaaa. 
Vootnot«  at  end  of  Uble. 


26,500.000 
24.500,000 

3,460,000 


25.500.000 
24.500,000 

3.460.000 


26.310,000 


26,250,000 

24,500,000 

3,460,000 


-250,000 

-2,000,000 

-101.000 


-250,000 


+750,000 


56,561,000 


54,460,000 


53,460,000 


54,210,000         -2,351,000 


-250.000 


+750.000 
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Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligatlonal) 

authoriW 

appropriated. 

1971 

(2) 


Conference  aUowanca  compared  with— 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligationaD  - 
authority.  1972 

(3) 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Conference 
(6) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligationaO 
irity,  1972 

(7) 


authority. 


House 
allowance 

(8) 


Senate 
allowance 

(9) 


Matching  Grants 

Endowment  for  the  arte 

Endowment  for  the  humanWas... 


$2,500,000 

2,soaooo 


$3,500,000 
3.500,000 


$3,500,000 
3,500.000 


$3,500,000 
3,500.000 


$3,500,000 
3,500,000 


Subtotel,  matching  grants. 


5,000.000 


7,000,000 


7.ooaooo 


7.ooaooo 


7,000,000 


ToUl,  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities 


31,310,000 


63,561,000 


61,460,000 


60,460,qp0 


61,210,000       -$2,351,000 


-$250,000 


+$750,000 


Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Museum  programs  and  related  lasearch  (special 
foreign  currency  program) 

Science  Information  exchange 

Construction  and  improvements.  National  Zoo- 
logical Park 

Restoration  and  renovation  of  buildings 

Construction 

Construction  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contract 
autfiority) 

Salaries  and  expenses.  National  Gallery  of  Art 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Woodrow  Wilson  Inter- 
national Center  tor  Scholars 


171,000 


36,895,000 
2,500,000 


200,000 
1,725,000 


(5,200,000) 
4,136,000 

750,000 


46,259,000 

5,500,000 
1,400,000 

200,000 
1,050,000 
1,900,000 

(3,697,000) 
4.713,000 

695,000 


45.259,000 

3.500.000 
1,300.000 

200,000 

550,000 

1,900,000 

(3,697,000) 
4,713,000 

565,000 


44,681.000 

3.500.000 
1,400,000 

200,000 
550,000 

i,9oaooo 

(3,697,000) 
4,713,000 

695,000 


44,701,000         -1,558,000 


-558,000 


3,500,000 
1,300,000 

200,000  . 

550,000 

1,900,000  . 

(3,697,000). 
4,713.000  . 

695.000  .. 


-2,000.000 
-100.000 


+20.000 

'-i6d,ddd" 


-500.000 


+130.000 


Totel,  Smithsonian  Institution 46.206.000 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Salaries  and  expenses.  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment   400,000 

Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development  Plan- 
ning In  Alaska 
Salaries  and  expenses 


61.717.000 


57,987,000 


57,639,000 


57,559,000         -4,158.000 


-428.000 


—80,000 


224.000 


Historical  and  Memorial  Commissions 

Franklin  Delano  RooseveH  Memorial  Commis- 
sion  


37,000 


37,000 


37.000 


37,000 


American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 670.000 

National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity 
Salaries  and  expenses 287.500 


300.000 


275.000 


300.000 


275.000 


-25,000 


-25,000 


Federal  Motel  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review 

Salaries  and  expenses 


167,000 


167,000 


167.000 


167.000 


167.000 


Total,  new  budget  (oiiligational)  author- 
ity, related  agencies 600.997,200 


•626,760,035  644,424,035 


665,001,535 


662.990.535       +36.230,500       +18,566,500         -2,011,000 


Consisting  of— 

Appropriations 600,997,200  626,760,035 

Definite  appropriations (600,217,200)       (625,980,035) 

I  ndefinite  appropriations (780, 000)  (780, 000) 

Memoranda- 
Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  au- 
thority       (125.420.000)       (142,437,000) 

Total,  new  budget  (obligatlonal)  au- 
thority and  appropriations  to  liqui- 
date contract  authority (726,417,200)       (769,197.035) 

RECAPITULATION 

Grand  totel.  new  budget  (obligational)  authority, 
alltitlea 2.034,220.900  «•  2. 194. 594, 035 


644, 424, 035 
3.644,035) 
(780,000) 


(142,437,000) 
(786,861,035) 


665,001,535 
(664, 221,  535) 
(780, 000) 


(142.437.000) 
(807.438.535) 


662,990.535       +36,230.500       +18,566,500         -2,011.000 
(662.210.535)    (+36,230,500)    (+18,566,500)      (-2,011,000) 
(780,000) 


(142,437,000) 

(805,427,535)    (+36,230,500)    (+18,566,500)      (-2,011,000) 


2,159,508,035       2,226,023,035       2,223,980,035       +29,386,000       -f«4,472,000         -2,043,000 

Consisting  of— 

1.  Appropriations 2,004,943,900       2,194,594.035       2,159.508,035       2,226,023,035       2,223,980,035       +29,386,000       -^«4,472.000         -2,043.000 

Definite  appropriations (1,643,764,900)    (1.796.627,035)    (1,774,041.035)    (1,824,556,035)    (1,827,013,035)    (+30,386,000)    (+52,972,000)      (+2,457.000) 

Indefinite  appropriations (361,179,000)       (397,967,000)       (385,467,000)       (401,467,000)       (396,967,000)      (-1,000,000)    (+11.500,000)       (-4,si»000) 

2.  Authorization  to  spend  from  public 

debt  receipts 29,277,000 

Memoranda- 
Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract 

authority (233,405.000)      090.637,000)         (190.637,000)       (191,941,000)       (191,829,000)     (+1.192,000)     (+1.192.000)         (-112,000) 

Grand  totel.  new  budget  (oblifa- 
tional)  authority  and  appropna- 
tiona  to  liquidate  contract  au- 
thority   (2,267,625,900)    (2,385,231,035)    (2,350^145,035)    (2,417,964,035)    (2,415,809,035)    (+30,578,000)    (-K5,664.0Q0)      (-2,155^000) 


■  Exdudas  budget  amendments  of  $15,426,000  conteinad  in  H.  Doc  No.  92-119. 
>  In  addition,  £229,000  transterred  from  ''Land  Acquisition,  National  Capital  Park,  Partiway, 
aid  Playground  System." 


<  EMiudas  budfet  amandmant  of  $1,900,000  conteinad  In  H.  Doc  No.  92-111 

<  EMiudaa  budtat  amandmeflte  of  $17126,000  conteinad  in  a  Doc  No.  92-119. 
•  Indudat  $3,0UI,000, S.  Dk.  No.  9^-20/ 
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Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
8ui>pc»t  of  the  conference  rejtort. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
8i)eaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
CD  the  conference  report. 

The  preyioua  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AUiKutam  nt  disaokxbicxnt 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  r«port 

the  first  amendment  in  disagreement 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sen«te  Amendment  No.  3,  page  6,  line  8- 

Btellce  out  "$71,066,000"  and  insert  "$71,667,1 

MonoM  omsD  rr  taa.  hanskn  of 

WASHUfGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  moticm. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hamsbx  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  Ite  (Usagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  8 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  ^d 
amendment.  Insert  "•71 .226,000'. 

The  motion  was  screed  to 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Senate  Amendment  No.  8:  page  6.  line  35 

^  M  728.600  Shall  be  for  assistance  to  the 
Bast  Charles  Mlz  School  Dlatrlct  103  Wa«- 
?wlim«^  °**°**'  '°'  "''^-t^ct'on  of  schcll 

MOTION  OmsXD  BT   MBS.  HAMSElf  OF 
WASHXMOTOir 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  Mr 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mra.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  Uiat 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  5 
and  conciit  therein.  —^wctBu  o 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER.  The  CTerk  wlU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  Amendment  No.  6,  page  7   line  » 

M«l  •1.048,000  shau  be  for  construction  of 

Bocky  Boy  Indian  Seaervatlon,  Montana." 

MOTION  OFFBBXO  BT  MBB.  aANBKN  OF 

WAsaiNoroN 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mn.  HuracN  of  Washington  moves  that  the 
House  receded  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  6  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  ueu  of  the  sum  namwl  iT  .Sd 
amendment,  insert  "8608,000".  ^^ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  15:  Page  16,  Une 
6,  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "lnoludti«  the  use 
of  the  Oovvmment-owned  site  donated  fcr 
the  Xarth  Bew>uroes  Observation  SyBtcms 
otM  Center  for  lease  construction;'* 
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MOTION  OFFKUO  BT  MBS.  HAN8XN  OF 
WASHINOTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Ranssn  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  16 
and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  dlsagreonent 
The  Clet^  read  as  fcdlows: 

^Senate  amendment  No.  18:  Pag*  17,  Une  3- 
Strike  "•31380,000"  and  Insert  •30,080.000". 

MOTION  OFFBtKD  BT  MBS.  HANSEN  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mrs.  HAiraEN  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  dlaagnement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  18 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "•26,530,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 
The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  19:  Page  17  Une  22- 
Strike  "•64.794.000"  and  Insert  "•66,180,000". 

MOITON   OFFEBKD   BT   MBS.   HANSEN   OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
S[>eaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  19 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  axim  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "•86,184,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No  21:  Page  30  Une 
6:    Strike    "•71,077.000"    and    Inaeit    "•70.- 

vOXfUUv   . 

MOTION  OFFEBZD  BT  MBS.  HANSEN  OF 
WASHINCTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

■nie  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  31 
and  ooncxir  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  s«im  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert  "•70395,000." 
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appropriation  shaU  be  avaUable  only  upon 
enactment  into  law  of  a  991,  Ninety-second 
Oongreaa,  or  slmlUr  legislation.'* 

motion  0FVBIH>  BT  MBB.  BANBBN  OF 
WASRINOTON 

Mis.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  deit  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wastilngton  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nimibered  38 
and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 

the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Cleric  read  as  foUows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  SI:  Ftee  37   Une 

9:  Strike  "•64,308,000"  and  Uisert  "•5l'685- 
000".  v-*.ww». 


MOnOM 


BT  MBS.  HANSEN  OF 

WASHINOTON 


Mr. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  Page  33,  line 
13,  Insert  the  f  oUowlng : 

"Officb  of  Saline  Wateb 
"8aune  watbb  oontebsion 
"Tor  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  at  July  8,  1953  as 
amended  (43  U.8.C.  1961  et  saq.).  auth«]rlz- 
Ing  studies  for  the  convaraton  of  saline  water 
for  beneOdal  consumptive  uses,  including 
not  to  wweed  83,540300  for  administration 
and  coordination  expenses  during  the  cur- 
rent flscal  year,  •37.035,000.  to  remain  avaU- 
able untu  eq>eDded:    Provided.   That  this 


Mrs.   HANSEN   of   Washington. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  81 
and  concur  therem  with  an  amendment,  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sxmi  propoeed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  "•54335,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  32:  Page  37.  line 
34:  Strike  "•31,868,000"  and  Insert  "•31  831  - 
300". 

MOTION  OFFXBED  BT   MRS.  HANSEN  OT 
WABHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  aerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nvunbered  32 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  "•35391300". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  Uie  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
aU  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEOED  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimous  caaseai  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  untU  midnight  to  file 
certain  privUeged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DIRECnNa  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE TO  FURNISH  CERTAIN 
DOCUMENTS  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATVE8 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  discharge  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  from  the  further 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  539, 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  furnish  certain 
dociiments  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  resolution  of  inquiry  which  has 
been  pending  before  that  committee  for 
at  least  7  legislative  days  without  action 
being  taken  thereon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  539 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  the  extent  not  In- 
compatible with  the  pubUc  Interest,  is  di- 
rected to  furnish  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, not  later  than  sixty  days  following  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  any  docxmients 
containing  a  Ust  of  the  public  school  systems 
In  the  United  States  which,  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  Augiut  1,  1971.  and  end- 
ing on  June  30,  1972,  will  be  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds  and  wlU  be  engaging  In  the  bus- 
ing of  schoolchUdren  to  aciileve  racial  bal- 
ance, and  any  documents  respecting  the  rules 
and  regulaUona  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect  to  the 
use  or  any  Federal  funds  administered  by  the 
Department  for  the  busing  of  schoolchUdren 
to  achieve  racial  balance. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Collins),  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  from 
further  consideration  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 539. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  wiU  caU  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  252,  nays  129,  not  voting  52, 
as  fdUows: 

(RoU  No.  339] 


AbblU 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Archer 
Arends 
Aahbrook 
A^lnaU 
Baker 
Baring 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blantom 
Bow 
Bray 
Brtnkley 
Brooks 
Broomlleld 
BrotBman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 


YEAS— 352 

Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
CabeU 
CaSery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
ChamberUOn 
Cham>eU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Corner 
ColUns.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Oonable 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 


Delaney 

D«llenback 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

BUberg 

Erlenbom 

Eahleman 

Plndley 

Plaher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Forsytha 

Fountain 

Fraaer 

FreUngbuysen 

Frensel 

Fulton.  Pa. 


Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Oallllanakls 

Oarmats 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Oold  water 

Ooodllng 

Oraaao 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

OrUBn 

Orlfflths 

Oroas 

Orover 

Oubser 

Qude 

Hagan 

Haley 

HaU 

HamUton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

HansFH,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

HlUls 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jaiman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Eauczynakl 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

LatU 

Lennon 


Abourezk 
Abeug 
Adams 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annundo 
Ashley 
A^ln 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 

!•    -Vt 

Boulng 

Brademas 

Brasoo 

Btirton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey,  N.T. 

Carney 

CeUer 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Darnels.  N.J. 

Danlelaon 

DeUums 

Denholm 

DlngeU 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dwyer 

Bdwards.  Oallf . 

Bvaiis,Oolo. 

Fteodl 

Fish 

Foley 

Oaydos 


Lent 

Buth 

Link 

Sandman 

Uoyd 

Satterfleld 

Lujan 

Scheie 

McCloakey 

Scheuer 

McClure 

SchmltB 

McOoUister 

SchneebeU 

McDonald, 

Schwengel 

Mich. 

SebeUus 

McBwen 

Shipley 

McFaU 

Shoup 

McKay 

Shrlver 

McKevltt 

Slkes 

McMUlan 

Skubltz 

Mahon 

Slack 

MaUllaid 

Smith.  Calif. 

Mann 

Smith.  N.T. 

Martin 

Snyder 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Mathls,GHt. 

Stanton, 

Mayne 

Michel 

Stanton. 

Mmer.  Ohio 

James  Y. 

MUls,AA. 

Steed 

Mills.  Md. 

Steele 

MlnabaU 

Stelgar.AriB. 

MlseU 

Stelgsr.Wls. 

MoUohan 

Stephens 

Monagan 

StubUeflald 

Moorbeai 

StwAey 

iiyen 

TalooU 

Natcher 

Taylor 

Nelaen 

Teague.  Calif. 

Nichols 

TeagucTex. 

O'KonsU 

lerry 

Thomson,  Wis. 

PeUy 

tniman 

Pettis 

.'ander  Jagt 

Pickle 

Veysey 

PUce 

Waggoniur 

Plmle 

Wampler 

Poage 

Ware 

PoweU 

Watts 

Preyer,  N.C. 

WhlU 

Price.  Tex. 

Whltehurst 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Wiggins 

Q\Ue 

WUliams 

Qulllen 

WUson.Bob 

RaUsback 

Winn 

RandaU 

Wright 

Rartck 

Wydler 

Reld.m. 

Wylle 

Riegle 

Wyman 

Roberta 

Young.  Fla. 

Robinson.  Va. 

Yotmg,  Tex. 

Rogers 

Zabloc^ 

Rouah 

-Zlon 

RouBselot 

Zwach 

Runnels 

Ruppe 
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Gonzales 

Patten 

Gray 

Pepper 

Green,  Pa. 

Perkins 

Halpem 

PodeU 

Harrington 

Price,  m. 

Hathaway 

Puclnskl 

Hawkins 

Rangel 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rees 

Helstoskl 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Holtneld 

Reuse 

Horton 

Rhodes 

Howard 

Etoblaon,  N.Y. 

Karth 

Rodlno 

Kastenmeler 

Roe 

Koch 

RoncaUo 

Kyros 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Leggett 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Long,  Md. 

Roaenthal 

McClory 

Rostenkowskl 

McCormack 

Roy 

McDade 

Roybal 

Macdonald, 

Ryan 

Madden 

Mataunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MlteheU 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosber 


Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

NedBl 

NU 

Obey 

CHara 

OTtelU 


St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Selberllng 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Stokes 

Stratton 

BulUvan 

Symington 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thone 

Tleman 

UdaU 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Whalen 

W<dff 

W>att 

Yates 

Yatron 


Abemettiy 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Belcher 

BeU 

Blackburn 

BUtnUc 

Boland 

BurllBon.  Mo. 

ChUholm 

Clay 

Oonte 

Conyers 

Davis.  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dlggs 
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Donohue 

Bckhardt 

Bdmondson 

Edwards,  Uu 

■sch 

Bvlns.Tenn. 

Flynt 

Fcffd* 

William  D. 
Gallagher 

Waring 

Jones,  Tenn. 
Kee 

Landrum 
Long,  La. 
McCuUoch 
McKlnney 


Montgomery 
Patman 


Poll 

PuroeU 

Saykv 

Scott 


Thompson,  Qa. 
VanDeeAla 
Waldle 
WbaUey 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
WUson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  foUowlng 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Abemethy  for,  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln 
against. 

Mr.  Montgomery  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  «g*««-<^ 

Mr.  Flynt  for.  with  Mr.  Waldle  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mrs. 
Chlsbolm  against. 

Mr.  Whltten  for,  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against. 

Mr.  Spence  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  OeorgU  for,  with  Mr. 
Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Blackburn  for,  with  Mr.  WlUlam  D. 
Fcffd  against. 

Mr.  Saylor  for.  with  Mr.  Gallagher  against. 

Mr.  Devlne  for,  with  Mr.  Eckhardt  against. 

Mr.  Hastings  for,  with  Mr.  Chai^ea  H.  WU- 
aon  against. 

Mr.  Belcher  for,  with  MT.  Banna  against. 

Mr.  Dennis  for,  wlht  Mr.  Donohue  against. 

Untu  further  notice: 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  wlfth  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Soott. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  BIr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  MazBoU. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  de  la  Oana. 

Mr.  Each  with  Mr.  Boland. 

Messrs.  ABOUREZK,  ROONEY  of 
Pennsylvania,  DINGELL,  ANDERSON  of 
niinois,  and  COUGHLIN  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  PORSYTHE,  GOLDWATER, 
and  CLARK  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Weaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  House 
Resolution  539. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

PABLIAICXNTABT    INQUIBT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Bffr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  debate  on  this,  is  a  Member 
entitled  to  20  minutes  if  he  asks  for 
time? 

The  SPEAKER.  He  is. 

Mr.  OT^EILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  aaMng 
for  the  20  minutes.  I  have  some  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask  on  this  and  have  the 
cbaiiman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  explain  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  not  the 
IH«vloas  question  been  moved  and  ac- 
cepted? 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Yes,  it  has. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  S^ieaker,  I  was  on 
my  feet  seeking  recognition. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Regular  order,  Mr.  ^^eaker. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  I&asxnueh  as  there  has 
bem  DO  debate  on  the  reeolnttaa,  the  40- 
mlnute  rule  applies,  20  minutes  to  each 
side.  The  gentleman  fran  Texas  is  en- 
titled to  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  Is  mtitled  to  20 
minutes. 

Does  the  gentlonan  frtnn  Texas  desire 
to  be  recognised? 
Mr.    COLLINS    d    Texas.    No,    Mr. 

Speaker.        

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recocnlzed. 

Mr.  CVNEILL.  Mr.  %)eaker,  many 
Members  came  in  who  were  confused 
as  to  exactly  what  the  question  was,  and 
what  they  were  voting  cm.  which  was  a 
motion  to  discharge  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  tile  committee  had  not  acted  in  7 
days,  and  the  House  has  voted  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  Education.  I 
am  wondering  if  this  is  going  to  create 
a  trend  so  that  any  time  a  bill  has  not 
been  reported,  we  will  find  ourselves 
faced  with  a  privileged  resolution  to 
bring  it  out.  It  can  work  on  both  sides  of 
the  street.  Mr.  £(peaker.  It  can  work  on 
the  Democratic  side  and  on  the  R^ubli- 
canside. 

I  for  one  voted  to  oppose  the  discharge 
petition.  I  am  opposed  to  the  filing  of 
a  resolution  to  discharge  a  committee, 
because  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
to  go  hone  and  he  wants  to  have  an 
argimient  with  regard  to  the  busing  bill 
and  he  can  play  a  game,  that  he  is  op- 
posed to  busing.  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion— he  merely  wants  infonnation  from 
the  Secretary  of  Education. 

What  does  the  resoluticm  do?  Is  there 
anything  wnmg?  Is  it  a  serious  resolu- 
Maa"}  Is  it  something  we  should  have  had 
up  today?  Is  it  of  that  import? 

I  should  like  to  have  an  answer  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  to 
why  this  was  not  acted  on  and  how  he 
intends  to  vote  as  the  chairman  of  the 
c<Hnmittee. 

Mr.  l^peaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  PzRKnvs). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  whip  for  yielding  to 
me. 

The  resoluti<m  was  called  to  my  atten- 
Mam  a  coiQ>le  of  weeks  ago  by  the  House 
Parliamentarian.  He  told  me  at  the  time 
it  was  a  privileged  resoluticm. 

Last  Friday  was  the  date  that  the 
gentlnnan  from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Qinx) 
and  I  had  agreed  to  caU  up  this  resolu- 
tion bef  (n«  ttie  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  and  we  encountered 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  quorum. 
We  were  in  the  imxess  of  marking  up 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

To  be  perfectly  truthful  and  frank, 
both  he  and  I  forgot  about  it.  Neither  of 
us,  I  b^eve,  took  the  resolution  too  seri- 
ously because  it  was  of  the  nature  that 
the  apoaaoT  of  the  resolution  oould  have 
picked  up  the  telephone  and  gotten  the 
information  frcnn  HEW. 

But  the  gentleman  feels  he  Is  entitled 
to  this  information,  and  the  right  to  move 
the  resolutkm  Is  privileged.  I  voted 
against  discharging  the  committee  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  committee  would 
have  considered  the  resolution  if  we  had 


a  few  more  days.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
been  very  inattentive  to  our  responsibili- 
ties. 

But  it  is  before  the  House  now  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  tUTprove  the  resolu- 
tion. The  resolutioD  simply  provides  that 
the  Secretary  must  make  public  all  school 
districts  in  the  Nation  that  receive  Fed- 
eral funds  which  will  be  required  to  bus 
schoolchUdren.  That  is  the  effect  of  Vba 
resolution. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  the  gentlonan. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 

Is  it  not  against  the  law  to  use  Federal 
money  to  bus  students  to  bring  about  ra- 
cial balance? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  has 
been  here  longer  than  L  and  I  am  sure  he 
knows  the  law.  They  do  have  provisions 
of  law. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  could 
not  understand  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  said  there  was  a  pro- 
vision of  that  type  in  the  law. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  So  if  they 
use  any  at  all  they  are  vlctoting  the  law; 
is  tlmt  not  right? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  can  put 
his  own  construction  on  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
the  construction  I  put  oa  it,  and  I  believe 
the  gentleman  agrees. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  courts  have  ruled 
otherwise,  which  the  gentleman  is  aware 
of. 

Mr.  PDCIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  voted  against  the 
motion  to  discharge  the  committee,  sim- 
ply because  the  resoIuticHi  had  been  in- 
troduced on  the  14th  of  July,  and  our 
subcommittee  had  been  working  dili- 
gently on  reporting  from  our  subcommit- 
tee the  President's  request  for  a  desegre- 
gation bill.  We  have  reported  that  bill 
out.  It  is  now  waiting  before  the  full  com- 
mittee for  action.  Furthermore,  our  full 
committee  has  been  preoccupied  with 
final  maiicup  of  the  antipoverty  bill. 

My  record  of  opposition  to  busing  goes 
back  many  years. 

Those  Members  who  feel  very  strongly 
against  using  Federal  funds  to  bus  chil- 
dren to  overcome  racial  imbalance  will 
have  an  c^portunity  to  vote  for  such  a 
prohibition,  as  we  did  last  December, 
when  the  blU  comes  to  the  floor. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  resolution  be- 
fore xa  today  simply  because  I  believe 
that  this  is  important  information  for 
the  Members;  information  we  ought  to 
have  before  we  take  up  the  desegregation 
bill  which  the  administration  has  re- 
quested. 

When  we  were  marking  tip  the  deseg- 
regation bill  in  subcommittee,  we  sug- 
gested to  the  Secretary  that  he  provide  us 
with  information  on  Imsing  and  how 
much  money  has  been  used  for  busing 
as  well  as  Information  about  all  the  pro- 
grams being  funded  under  the  temporary 
desegregation  blU.  The  Secretary  advised 
my  staff  and  myself  that  to  provide  that 


information  would  require  In  excess  of 
100,000  pages  of  various  applications  and 
requests  for  funds. 

I  believe  the  House  ought  to  know  and 
be  apprised  of  exactiy  how  the  admin- 
istration is  implementing  the  present  $75 
million  program  which  will  come  up  for 
renewal  later  today  in  the  House  when 
we  have  to  vote  on  a  ocmtinuing  resolu- 
tion containing  that  $75  million.  Perhaps 
we  otight  to  defer  action  on  the  vote  to- 
day until  we  get  the  Information  being 
sought  by  the  genUeman  from  Texas, 
who  has  asked  that  this  information  be 
supplied  to  the  House  by  approximately 
October  a.  This  is  particularly  so  since 
many  of  us  have  said  in  the  present  bill 
that  there  Is  an  opportunity  for  excessive 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  busing.  Secre- 
tary Richardson  very  strongly  denied 
this.  So  Mr.  Richardson  will  be  given 
ample  opportunity  to  present  all  of  the 
facts  to  tiie  House  so  that  we  can  make 
an  Intelligent  decision  with  regard  to  the 
desegregation  bill  when  it  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  final  action  after 
the  recess. 

I  aivreciate  the  time  that  our  dlstin- 
giiished  majority  whip  has  taken  to  dis- 
cuss this  issue  today,  because  the  motion 
to  discharge  the  committee,  I  believe, 
was  not  really  necessary.  I  believe  we 
tried  to  move  deliberately  as  we  could  on 
this  legislation.  Nevertheless,  since  the 
House  voted  to  discharge  the  commit- 
tee, I  shall  vote  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
this:  I  think  it  is  a  bad  precedent  to  have 
discharge  petitions  as  the  gentieman 
from  Texas  had. 

Second,  in  addressing  my  comments  to 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  may  I  say  I 
have  known  Elliot  Richardson,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, for  many,  many  years.  He  is  an  able 
and  talented  goitieman.  I  believe  he  will 
never  do  anything  against  the  Federal 
laws  and  Federal  standards.  He  is  such 
an  honorable  man  that  if  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  had  perstmnally  called  him, 
he  would  have  given  him  all  the  infor- 
mation he  needed.  After  all,  he  is  a  Re- 
publican and  a  member  of  your  party — 
your  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  fed  certain  that  there  is 
enough  cooperation  between  your  ma- 
jority leader  and  those  on  your  side  and 
Mr.  Richardson's  that  he  would  have 
given  you  everything  that  you  could  have 
asked  for  without  yoiur  having  embar- 
rassed him  as  you  did  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speakw, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  has  been 
quite  critical  of  this  action  today  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  establish  a  bad 
precedent.  I  wonder  if  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts  remembers  that  on 
July  7,  1971,  he  in  effect  voted  to  have 
a  resolution  of  inquiry  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  This  was  a  resolution — and 
I  am  quoting  from  the  Congressioxal 
RicoRo— entitied  "directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  fmnish  to  the  House 
certain  information  reelecting  \JB.  op- 
eratlons  in  Laos." 
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I  think  the  gentieman  from  Massa- 
chusetts established  the  precedent  used 
here  today  by  his  vote  on  July  7.  He  is 
a  littie  tardy  in  his  complaint  about  the 
use  of  tills  parliamentary  procedure.  If 
he  felt  as  strongly  then  as  he  does  now, 
he  would  not  have  voted  against  tabling 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genU^nan  3^eld? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  like  to  see  if  I 
understand  this  clearly. 

My  recollection  is  that  the  privileged 
resolution  that  we  voted  on  came  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  first  one 
came  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  it  had  been  before  the  com- 
mittee and  the  committee  had  acted, 
which  makes  some  sense.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  had  rejected  the 
resolution.  However,  this  committee  has 
not  acted  in  this  instance  so  the  circum- 
stances are  different. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  committee  had  not 
been  discharged,  had  it? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  No.  because 
that  committee  held  hearings  and  this 
committee  has  not. 

Mr.  BOOQB.  What  about  the  FV)reign 
Affairs  Committee?  Was  that  committee 
discharged? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  just  said  that 
the  C^>mmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was  in- 
volved in  the  resolution  that  the  genUe- 
man from  Massachusetts  was  concerned 
about. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Did  not  the  committee  act 
on  the  resolution? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Yes;  they  did, 
but  it  was  a  rejection  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Well,  the  gentleman  has 
acknowledged  that  in  all  instances  the 
respective  legislative  committees  had 
acted,  but  in  this  case  nothing  like  that 
has  occurred. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  There  is  one 
distinct  difference,  I  might  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Louisiana  in  the  case  of 
the  resolution  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  committee  had  acted 
adversely.  That  makes  some  difference 
too. 

In  this  case,  the  one  before  us  at  the 
present  time,  the  committee  did  not  act. 
Whether  it  was  through  negligence  or 
forgetf ulness  or  lack  of  concern,  I  am  not 
sure.  The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  will  probably  explain  it  later,  but 
the  point  is  that  the  committee  did  not 
act. 

The  genUeman  from  Massachusetts 
was  quite  critical  about  the  fact  that 
it  would  be  establishing  a  bad  precedent. 
Well,  the  gentieman  should  have  known 
that  on  July  7  when  he  was  not  appar- 
ently concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Qua) . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  yielding  and  I  do  not  want 
to  butt  in  front  of  the  majority  leader, 
but  I  wanted  to  get  some  time,  since  my 
name  was  brought  Into  the  discussion. 
I  did  not  realize  that  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  had  a  re- 
aponsibility  to  bring  out  the  resolution. 


I  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  about  the 
resolution  before  we  convened  last  Fri- 
day. It  was  my  understanding  that  he 
was  going  to  bring  it  up  during  markup 
that  day.  It  did  not  bother  me  that  the 
committee  took  no  action,  because  I  think 
the  resolution  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  genUeman  from  Texas  is  one  ajsUng 
for  information  that  should  be  readily 
available  to  him  so  the  House  could  act 
without  the  committee  acting.  If  we  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  money  for  the 
emergency  school  aid  bill,  there  will  be 
some  money  going  to  school  districts  be- 
tween August  1,  1971  and  June  30,  1972, 
but  that  information  is  not  available  to 
show  its  distribution. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  asking  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  define  how  that  mon^  is 
going  to  be  utilized  but,  rather,  he  wants 
information  on  money  that  hw  already 
been  authorized  and  appropriated,  the 
$75  million,  plus  a  continuing  resolution 
on  the  $75  million.  All  of  that  is  available 
now. 

I  think  that  information  is  readily 
avaUable.  The  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
needed  to  secure  some  information  from 
the  various  school  districts  which  took 
some  time.  If  the  authorizing  committee 
did  not  take  action,  I  do  not  see  anything 
wrong  with  discharging  them  now  and 
passing  the  resolution  to  secure  this  in- 
formation. That  is  why  I  voted  as  I  did. 
I  think  there  will  be  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  parties  involved  to  make 
available  the  information. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  want  to  address  a  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer,  but 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  the  time. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  WeU,  either  one  will  be 
sufficient.  EMd  I  understand  the  gentie- 
man from  Minnesota  to  say  that  this  in- 
formation is  available  and  Is  being  for- 
warded to  the  committee? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  am  saying  that 
I  expect  the  information  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Coixms)  is  asking  for 
has  to  do  with  the  utilization  of  fimds 
that  have  already  been  appropriated  and 
there  should  be  no  trouble  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  furnish  it. 

Again  I  do  not  expect  the  Secretary  to 
define  how  he  is  going  to  distribute  the 
money  that  has  not  been  authorized  as 
yet,  but  that  information,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  now  available  to  determine  which 
schools  have  now  received  funds  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  i4>ply. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  fi^ieaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  ? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  goiUeman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  such  time 
as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  take 
only  a  minute  or  two.  While  I  support 
the  intent  of  the  resolution,  I  must  say 
that  I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  genUeman  from  Massachusetts 


(Mr.  cyntJLL)  when  he  says  that  we  aro 
at  the  very  least  setting  a  very  bad  prec- 
edent here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  each  one  of  us  when- 
ever we  get  the  notion  introduces  a  priv- 
ileged resolution,  and  then  comes  here 
with  a  motion  to  discharge  the  legislative 
committee,  I  would  say  that  the  legisla- 
tive processes  in  this  body  would  have 
become  very  chaotic. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion it  is  even  more  dangerous,  because 
we  could  have  resolution  after  resolution 
requesting  privileged  information  from 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  every  other  depfutment  of 
Government.  If  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  wants  to  see  that  happen  then 
I  must  say  that  they  are  doing  a  fine  Job 
of  opening  the  door. 

Insofar  as  this  being  comparable  to 
what  occiured  here  several  weeks  ago 
with  respect  to  the  so-called  Pentagon 
papers,  and  other  documents  that  we 
were  seeking  access  to,  in  both  cases,  if 
I  remember  correctly,  they  were  reso- 
lutions presented  to  two  committees. 
In  all  of  the  instances  the  committees 
reported  the  resolutions  unfavorably. 
Again,  if  I  remember  correctly,  a  motion 
to  table  was  made,  I  believe,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  respective  committees, 
and  in  each  case  the  motion  to  table 
carried. 

In  the  meantime,  the  executive  branch 
did  make  available  the  so-called  Penta- 
gon papers,  and  other  documents  that 
the  various  Members  of  the  House  were 
asking  for. 

But,  Mr.  ^>eaker,  if  we  opea  this  Pan- 
dora's box  in  every  agency  and  every 
departm^it  of  the  Government,  and  if 
we  suddenly  start  using  these  privileged 
resolutions,  over  which  the  leadership  aa 
either  side  have  no  control  whatsoever, 
we  will  in  my  judgment  have  abrogated 
our  own  functions  as  leaders  and  done 
something  that  I  think  each  one  of  us 
will  live  to  regret. 

Mr.  CELLER.  lb.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  tiie  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  say 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  that  this  would  emphasize  a 
most  abominable  practice.  If  all  In- 
dividual members  on  a  ccwimlttee,  inde- 
poidenUy  of  the  committee  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  chairman  of  that  ctun- 
mittee  can  successfully  ask  for  infonna- 
tion of  the  type  involved  in  this  resolutioci 
I  would  certBdnly  deplore  such  a  practice. 
It  would  create  confusion  worse  con- 
founded not  only  in  the  committee.  It 
would  have  the  same  effect  in  all  com- 
mittees. Orderly  procedure  in  committee 
would  go  out  the  window.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  committee  fthftirm^n  to 
maintain  discipline  in  the  committee. 
With  large  committees  like  my  Judiciary 
Committee  there  would  be  dilDculty  of 
control.  Someone  must  be  in  the  driver's 
seat.  This  resolution  would  set  a  bad 
precedent  and  be  hurtful  to  all  commit- 
tees. I  hope  the  resolution  will  be  re- 
jected. I  say  this  despite  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  tiie  substance  of  the  resoluti<si. 
lb.  BOGGS.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  would  also 
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like  to  point  oat  that  tbere  ue  any  num- 
ber of  discharge  petttkns  filed,  and  of 
the  members  who  haye  voted  here  for 
this  type  of  discharge  would  not  thmk 
about  signlnc  a  discharge  petition,  al- 
though the  effect  Is  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOOOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROS8.  htr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man Is  doing  a  lot  of  dei)lorlng  over  this 
issue.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  deploring 
comes  quite  late.  How  did  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  vote  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion bin  that  provided  for  this  proce- 
dure? 

Mr.  BOOaS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  this  has  been  In 
the  rules  for  many,  many  years,  and  It 
was  not  new  in  the  reorganisation  bOl. 

But  to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tloD,  I  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  OR088.  lliat  is  what  I  thought 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  consimie  to 
the   gentlewoman  from   Oregon    (Mrs. 

OUDf). 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution  which  Is  before  us  now, 
since  the  comnittee  has  been  discharged, 
is  simply  a  request  for  information.  It 
seems  to  me  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  is  entitled  to  the  best  information 
each  Member  can  possibly  have  before 
each  one  of  us  is  required  to  vote  on 
a  bill. 

This  Is  not  a  biH  to  legislate.  It  does 
not  require  any  school  district  to  do  any- 
thing. It  Just  simply  seeks  informaticm 
from  the  Secretary.  In  my  Judgment  it  is 
no  slap  at  the  Secretary  at  all,  and 
should  not  be  interpreted  that  way.  It 
really  places  confidence  in  the  Secretary, 
and  se^  through  him  some  information 
that  will  help  us  make  a  Judgment  on 
a  bill  that  is  going  to  be  before  this  body 
In  about  a  month  or  6  weeks.  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  speed  up 
the  Information  so  that  we  would  have 
it  at  that  time  or  that  bill  would  be  post- 
poned tOl  we  do  have  it. 

So  I  Join  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  PuciifSKi)  in  saying  that  this 
is  Information  that  is  needed  by  Mr. 
PocnfSKi's  subcommittee,  so  as  to  make 
the  best  Judgment  we  can  on  the  legisla- 
tion that  will  be  scheduled  tor  floor  ac- 
tion after  we  return  in  September. 

Now  I  say  this  because  the  bill  that 
was  voted  out  is  $1.5  billion  and  it  cer- 
tainly has  something  to  do  with  busing. 
In  fact  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  bus- 
ing. There  may  be  a  substitute  bill  which 
will  be  offered  which  is  broader  in  scope 
and  would  go  to  the  heart  of  what  is 
wrong  with  our  schools  today. 

If  you  read  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  you  read  of  schools  that  are  not 
going  to  open  their  doors  in  September, 
about  teachers  who  are  not  gomg  to  be 
hired,  about  programs  that  are  going  to 
be  curtailed  and  the  wideq>read  chaos 
thatezlstB. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  slmidy  a  request 
tor  Informatkm  and  Is  Indeed  in  order. 
I  would  think  the  House  would  be  der- 
elict in  Its  duty  if  we  were  to  take  up 
a  bill  that  Invcdves  over  a  billion  dollars 
and  have  no  Idea  of  how  much  money  is 
being  spent  at  the  present  time  on  biuing 
and  how  many  districts  are  involved. 


May  I  dso  say  that  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  In  this  House  about  freedom 
of  Information  and  I  am  always  In- 
trigued by  various  pe<vle  who  want  in- 
formation on  certain  subjects.  Now  If 
we  really  believe  in  freedom  of  informa- 
tion and  if  we  really  believe  in  the  right 
of  Members  of  this  House  to  know  what 
la  happening,  then  for  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  understand  what  is  wrong  when 
we  now  ask  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  a  perfectly 
orderly  fashion  to  supply  within  60  (bys 
the  amoimt  of  money  that  is  now  bdng 
spent  and  in  which  districts  for  busing 
and  the  guidelines,  rules  and  regulations 
ifi^ch  HEW  has  drawn  up  to  enforce  this 
busing  to  achieve  some  magical  racial 
balance. 

When  this  bill  comes  before  the  House 
it  is  my  Judgment — and  Mr.  Pucinski 
has  already  told  you  this — it  is  from  his 
committee  that  the  bill  comes — that  this 
information  would  be  vital  in  mAWng  a 
valid  Judgment.  Bo,  after  the  conunittee 
has  already  been  discharged  by  the  pre- 
vious vote  I  would  hope  that  this  "right 
to  lEnow"  this  freedom  of  information 
request  would  be  approved  by  this  House. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  a  little  bit  about  our  busing 
situation. 

This  Ijs  a  new  development  that  has 
come  in  in  the  past  few  years  and  in 
some  of  your  communities  you  might  not 
yet  have  experienced  it.  But  usually  the 
way  it  develops  is  that  a  representative 
of  the  dvll  rights  section  of  HEW  ap- 
proaches a  school  board  and  tells  them 
that  they  are  not  in  compliance.  The 
school  board  asks  what  they  should  do. 
It  is  suggested  to  this  school  board  that 
they  try  to  have  some  kind  of  a  plan 
and  bring  It  back  to  HEW  for  approval. 
In  a  small  school  area  it  is  very  difficult 
for  them  to  understand  why  they  are  not 
in  compliance.  We  have  a  little  city 
named  Grand  Prairie  that  only  has  one 
elonentary  school  where  HEW  said  there 
was  not  a  racial  balance.  Tlie  board  could 
not  understand  why.  But  HEW  kept  ask- 
ing them  for  alternate  after  alternate. 
And  this  kind  of  thing  goes  up  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  answer  comes  back  frcnn 
Washington. 

In  Irving  we  have  a  little  school  that 
was  closed.  HEW  never  did  explain  to 
them  what  the  complete  rules  and  reg- 
ulations are.  After  aU.  to  achieve  racial 
balance,  they  always  put  the  burden  on 
the  school  district. 

Now.  what  we  are  asking  In  this  res- 
olution. Is  to  let  a  school  district  have 
the  right  of  knowing  Just  what  are  the 
rules  and  regulations. 

When  I  was  down  home  2  weeks  ago 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  many  of 
our  dtizois.  They  asked  who  rune  our 
country  today — does  Congress  run  It  or 
do  the  bureaucrats  run  it. 

It  is  a  very  real  question  that  all  of  us 
need  to  ask.  If  you  have  had  any  ques- 
tions oome  up  at  any  time,  you  have 
realized  that  in  these  Oovamment  de- 
partments they  have  become  autcmo- 
mouB.  The  law  is  made  by  CcrngTess.  In 
this  resfriutloo,  we  ask  that  HEW  give  us 
their  rules  and  regulations  (m  this 
particular  subject. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Zioh). 

Mr.  ZION.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  The  example  the  gentleman  has 
Just  presented  appUes  also  to  the  Bvans- 
vUle-Vandertrargh  SchocA  Corp.  in 
southern  Indiana.  The  bureaucrats  In 
Chicago  came  down  and  said  that  we 
were  going  to  be  deprived  of  a  million 
dollars  in  Federal  funds  because  our 
program  on  integration  was  not  ade- 
quate. I  think  it  is  Important  for  those 
people  who  try  to  run  a  school  district 
to  know  why.  and  also— particularly 
pertinent  to  this  resolution — I  think  they 
have  the  right  to  know  how  much  of 
their  money  that  has  been  set  aside  for 
improving  neightx>rhood  schools,  is  be- 
ing diverted.  They  have  a  right  to  know 
how  much  plant  and  equipment  they  will 
not  get  as  a  result  of  money  spent  to 
buy  buses.  I  think  they  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  teachers'  salaries  will 
suffer  so  that  students  can  ride  back  and 
forth  in  buses  to  attend  classes.  I  think 
they  have  a  right  to  know  all  this  before 
September  while  they  are  nuking  their 
plans.  I  believe  It  is  very  important  that 
these  pec^le  who  are  trying  to  do  a  good 
Job  in  the  neighborhood  schools,  and  are 
trying  to  improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion, have  the  facts  and  figures  necessary 
for  them  to  make  rational  decisions. 

So  I  strongly  support  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  would  like  to  associate 
msrself  with  the  good  comments  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  07«EILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
is  regrettaUe  that  a  Member  comes  mto 
the  Speaker's  office  1  minute  before  the 
House  convenes  and  informs  the  leader- 
ship that  he  is  going  to  call  up  a  bill 
or  a  rescdutlon  as  soon  as  he  gets  a 
chance  to  obtain  the  floor. 

The  issue  was  explained  in  this  way: 
As  Members  appeared  on  the  floor  they 
were  told,  "Well,  if  you  are  for  busing, 
you  vote  "nay.'  If  you  are  against  busing, 
you  vote  'yea.' " 

That  explanation  is  inaccurate.  What 
the  gentleman  says  in  the  resolution  is 
that  he  wants  certain  information.  He 
wants  certain  information  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, who  happens  to  be  Mr.  Richardson. 
I  know  Mr.  Richardson.  He  Is  one  of  the 
most  able  and  talented  men  in  the  Nixon 
administration.  I  have  known  him  for 
30  years.  We  hi  Massachusetts  are  proud 
of  him.  ITiere  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  Mr.  Richardson  would  ever  refuse 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  any  in- 
formaticKi  that  she  should  desire.  I  hate 
to  think  there  is  politics  involved  in  this 
matter — that  the  gentlemsm  from  Texas 
cannot  go  home  unless  he  has  some  an- 
swer about  busing. 

If  it  is  that  serious  a  question,  I  do 
not  beUeve  that  the  gentleman  cannot 
pick  up  the  telephone  and  say  to  Mr. 
Richardson  or  any  of  the  aides  in  HEW, 
"This  is  the  information  I  want.  This  is 
the  information  that  I  seek."  If  he  can- 
not do  that,  then  I  feel  sorry  for  him. 
I  have  never  seen  a  department  from 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  in- 
formatkm which  I  needed  fw  legislative 
purposes. 

The  gentleman  has  the  right  of  this 
floor.  He  does  not  have  the  right  to  use 
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the  floor  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  used.  The  departments  respect 
Members  of  Congress  regardless  of  the 
department  involved.  When  a  congres- 
sional message  goes  over  to  a  depart- 
ment, it  gets  first  preference.  I  think  he 
would  be  better  off  if  he  used  that  sys- 
tem than  the  system  that  he  has  used 
today. 

I  indicate  that  I  will,  and  I  hope  all 
other  Members  will  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion. It  is  a  simple  rescdution  providing 
information  which  the  gentleman  could 
have  gotten  without  confronting  the 
House  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  What  confuses  me  on 
this  question — and  I  shall  certainly  sup- 
port the  resolution — I  cannot  believe  nor 
do  I  understand  that  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  HEW  are 
secret  or  not  already  public,  and  that 
they  are,  therefore,  unavailable  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Nevertheless,  the  purport  of  the  reso- 
lution is  to  require,  by  the  will  of  the 
House,  that  the  Secretary-  of  HEW  make 
available  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment on  this  particular  problem.  If  that 
is  the  case,  that  is,  if  the  assiunptlon  is 
that  the  gentleman  has  been  denied  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  one  of  our  de- 
partments of  Government  m  the  admin- 
istration of  a  program,  then  by  all  means 
this  House  should  act. 

I  Just  cannot  beUeve  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
acted  in  that  fashion  with  respect  to  this 
program.  Neither  can  I  believe  that  a  list 
of  the  public  school  systems  receiving 
funds  for  busing  is  not  pubUcly  availalile, 
or  that  if  it  is  not,  it  ought  to  l>e. 

I  cannot  believe  the  sutxx>mmlttee  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  of  the  bill  would  come  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  not  already  know- 
ing this  information,  so  obviously  it  is 
more  than  a  simple  request  to  get  infor- 
mation, because  the  information  is  avail- 
able to  everyone. 

Nevertheless,  having  gotten  this  far  in 
discharging  the  committee,  I  see  no  al- 
ternative but  to  vote  for  the  resolution  as 
a  matter  of  principle,  and  making  this 
information  available  specifically  to  the 
gentleman  frcmi  Texas,  the  sponsor  of 
the  resolution^ 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  nilnois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  say  he  was  going  to  vote  for 
this  resolution — as  I  will — but  I  think 
the  minority  leader  ought  to  know  the 
consequences  of  what  has  been  done  here. 
We  have  discharged  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  we  are  going 
to  bring  this  resolution  up  for  immediate 
consideration — and  I  intend  to  support 
it.  But  may  I  caU  the  attenticm  of  the 
gentleman  to  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  been  urging  early  turtion  on  his  de- 
segregation bill.  It  would  seem  to  me  we 
cannot  schedule  that  blU  in  the  House 
untu  the  intent  of  this  resolution  has 
been  fulflUed  by  the  Department,  and  the 


Information  has  been  supplied  the  Mem- 
liers.  Surely  the  information  being  sought 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  wiU  have 
an  impact  on  how  Members  wiU  vote  on 
the  I^«8ident's  desegregation  proposal. 
Surely  we  need  that  information  before 
we  can  go  further.  So  it  woiild  seem  to 
me  we  wiU  not  be  able  to  caU  up  the  de- 
segregation bin  for  at  least  60  days. 

More  important,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  continuing  resolution  this  afternoon  to 
provide  $75  million  for  this  program. 
That  also  would  come  within  the  purview 
of  this  resolution.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  those  who  intend  to  vote  for  this 
resolution  today  ought  in  good  faith  to 
vote  against  the  continuing  resolution, 
until  we  have  this  taformation.  We  will 
be  involving  $75  million  today,  and  we 
are  going  to  involve  the  desegregation 
bin,  which  the  President  has  asked  early 
consideration  of.  I  will  use  every  resource 
I  have  to  make  siu-e  that  bill  does  not 
come  to  the  floor  until  the  mtent  of  this 
resolution  has  been  fulfilled,  and  the  in- 
formation has  been  supplied. 

This  is  the  consequence  of  this  acticm 
to  discharge  the  committee  on  this  legis- 
lation. We  Imew  these  consequences,  and 
that  is  why  we  did  not  bring  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor,  but  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  go  ahead  m  this  way,  go  ahead 
and  take  the  c<msequences. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ulinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  exception  to  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon  by  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  and  by  others  that  the  minority 
leader  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  some- 
how responsible  for  this  kind  of  pro- 
cedure. I  do  not  cherish  this  kind  of  pro- 
cedure myself.  I  do  not  lilce  to  come  to 
the  floor  and  have  to  vote  on  a  resolu- 
tion where  there  is  not  even  a  report 
and  where  I  have  to  go  to  the  telephone 
and  caU  the  Department  of  HEW — as  I 
did — and  ask  whether  or  not  this  in- 
formation is  available. 

But  the  trouble  is,  it  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  had 
held  a  hearing  on  this  resolution  and 
not  treated  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in 
this  cavalier  fashion.  I  am  fed  up  with 
the  suggestion  that  this  side  of  the  aisle 
is  to  blame. 

I  do  not  happen  to  believe  the  resolu- 
tion is  necessary.  I  have  been  informed 
by  Mr.  Poole  in  the  Department  of  HEW 
that  the  information  is  avaUable  from 
the  OflBce  of  the  Commissioner  on  Edu- 
cation and  from  HEW.  But  maybe  the 
next  time  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  would  not 
have  a  moment  of  f orgetf ulness  and  for- 
get to  have  a  hearing  on  the  resolu- 
tion— which  would  have  avoided  aU  this 
trouble — so  that  the  facts  could  have 
been  brought  out  in  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Resolution  539.  I  beheve 
that  a  crisis  exists  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem which  demands  the  serious  attention 
of  the  House. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Wdf  are,  acting  under  Its  toterpreta- 
tlon  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 


C^>urt,  are  engaged  in  a  sAeme  to  insti- 
tute a  massive  busing  plan  to  Integrate 
oiu"  country's  schools  from  kindergarten 
through  liigh  school. 

They  are  also  doing  so  with  total  dis- 
regard to  the  consequences  that  their 
action  wiU  have  on  education  and  upon 
the  communities  affected. 

They  are  falsely  raising  the  hopes  of 
the  black  people  of  this  country  that 
such  schemes  wiU  improve  the  quality  of 
education  for  black  people.  Their  manip- 
ulation would  require  an  extraordinary 
expenditure  for  buses,  maintenance,  and 
personnel  which  could  result  in  double 
and  triple  shifts  of  the  school  day  and 
would  seriously  curtail  such  educational 
programs  as  field  trips  and  athletic  pro- 
grams. 

In  my  district  busing  to  comply  with 
HEW  edicts  would  cost  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Existing  bus  service  in  some  areas 
is  l}eing  discontinued  to  make  more 
money  available  for  racial  busing. 

There  is  no  educational  value  to  be 
gained  by  busing  chUdren  simp^  to 
achieve  an  arbitrary  racial  balance. 

If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  tbea 
we  must  admit  that  the  problem  does  not 
Ue  with  oiu"  schools  but  with  our  com- 
munities. No  effective  form  of  mtegra- 
tion  will  succeed  until  black  and  white 
people  learn  to  share  a  common  interest 
within  a  common  community.  If  we  must 
expend  our  resources  in  enforcing  some 
form  of  integration,  it  would  be  far  wiser 
to  focus  on  the  problems  of  the  whole 
community  rather  than  to  burden  the 
schools  with  social  experiments  which 
proffer  the  vague  and  unsubstantial  hope 
that  somehow  everything  wlU  be  better 
some  day. 

Recently,  in  Prince  Georges  (^unty, 
Md,  imder  the  threats  and  intimidation 
of  HEW,  the  board  of  education  was 
presented  with  a  foolish  plan  which 
would  have  Jeopardized  the  education  of 
thousands  of  chUdren. 

Fortunately,  the  board  was  wise 
enough  to  reject  the  plan.  HEW  wUl  now 
undoubtedly  threaten  to  cut  off  Federal 
funds  if  the  county  fails  to  comply  with 
a  plan  acceptable  to  HEW. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  eBart  to  reinforce 
the  severity  of  the  problem,  I  insert  the 
statement  which  I  presented  on  July  29, 
1971,  before  the  Prince  Georges  County 
Board  of  Education: 

Mr.  President,  Ladles  and  Oentlemen  of 
the  Board:  I  urge  that  this  Board  reject  en- 
tirely the  proposal  prepared  by  your  staff  to 
implement  a  plan  of  masslTe  busing  for 
Prince  George's  County. 

Further,  I  urge  that  you  stand  up  to  the 
preasures  being  exerted  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  its  no- 
tice of  non-compliance  and  insist  that  the 
matter  be  naoinA  in  tlie  courts. 

I  need  not  remind  this  Board  that  Its  pri- 
mary obligation  Is  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Prince  Georges  Oounty.  Any  pUa 
adopted  by  the  Board  should  have  as  Its 
primary  consideration  the  creatlMi  of  qual- 
ity education  tot  the  children  of  Prlnoe 
Georges  County  and.  aeecHMlamy,  to  g«t 
maximum  benefit  from  the  money  Invested 
by  the  taxpayers  for  education.  Tlie  plan 
presently  before  you  would  seriously  hamper 
these  objectives.  Money  which  should  be 
spent  for  education  would  be  spent  for  buses. 

It  makes  no  sense  wbatsosrsr  to  bus  some 
IJOOO  elementary  children  up  to  14  miles  at 
a  cost  of  posslUy  a  million  dollars,  pAitten- 
larly  when  over  5,000  of  those  students  are 
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nam  wttlUn  wslktnc  dUUoM  ot  tlMlr  Mbools. 
TtM  8Dprem«  Ootut  bM  not  mled  that 
s  school  Byatem  la  under  any  compulsion  to 
InltUte  »  maastv*  bustng  plan  ntun  de  facto 
■sgregsUon  sadsta.  In  fact,  they  hav«  ^mcUI- 
oally  aald  tbat  aoob  scbool  syatems  an  not 
obUcatwl  to  do  so.  This  U  ths  situation  we 
bav*  In  Prlnoa  Oaocfss  County,  not  da  Jura 
but  da  facto  segregation.  It  Is  not  lllegaL  TIm 
FMnoe  George's  County  aobool  Board  sbould 
standby  Its  prlndplee  and  resist  the  Idiocy 
of  HKW. 

If  HEW  per^sts  In  regarding  every  state 
which  had  de  Jure  segregation  prior  to  the 
decision  In  Broum  v.  Board  of  Education 
(1954)  as  continuing  to  have  such  a  system, 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  school  system 
to  comply  and  In  complete  disregard  to  the 
ebanges  which  have  occurred  since  1954  in 
realdsntlal  patterns,  no  state  affected  by  the 
Court's  1954  decision  could  ever  satisfy 
REWs  criteria.  The  consequence  wo\iId  be 
a  contlntuU  redrawing  of  school  boundaries 
and  increased  busing  to  the  point  that  the 
school  system  would  be  driven  to  banknq>tcy 
and  the  taxpayers  into  poverty. 

furthermore,  children  would  have  to  at- 
tend numerous  different  schools  during  the 
course  of  their  education  Jxut  to  satisfy  the 
misguided  zeal  of  socltd  experimenters  and 
manipulators.  This  Is  not  good  educational 
poUcy. 

In  my  opinion,  the  attorney  for  the  School 
Board  erred  In  Identifying  any  elementary 
schools  as  de  Jure  schools  until  that  co\ild 
be  determined  by  the  courts.  The  fact  of 
tbelr  oocstructlon  prior  to  1954  Is  not  sxif- 
fldent  to  reach  such  a  conclusion  and  I 
dont  believe  the  evidence  would  Indicate 
that  the  School  Board  has  gerrymandered 
dlsMcU  In  order  to  keep  them  segregated 
subsequent  to  the  1964  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing. 

I  am  awara  tbat  the  actions  of  HEW  carry 
with  It  the  Implied  threat  to  deny  funds 
unless  the  Board  compiles.  I  will  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  assure  that  such 
a  threat  Is  never  carried  out.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that,  if  this  S^ool  Board  decides 
to  challenge  HEW's  order  In  court,  as  they 
should  (and  I  urge  that  they  do  so)  HEW  can 
be  restrained  from  denying  funds  until  the 
courts  resolve  the  queetlon. 

I  want  to  stress  that  I  am  vehemently  op- 
posed to  segregation,  not  otily  of  our  schools 
but  also  of  our  communities.  I  further  be- 
lieve that  the  problems  that  black  people  of 
thla  nation  face  In  Jobs,  bousing,  and  edu- 
eatlcm  will  not  be  eliminated  until  we  eradi- 
cate all  remnants  ot  racial  prejudice  In  this 
land.  All  Americans  should  have  the  right  to 
live  where  they  wish,  work  where  they  are 
qualified  to  work,  and  go  to  the  schools  In 
their  own  neighborhoods.  I  will  vlgarously 
support  program*  to  achieve  real  equality  In 
all  aspects  of  our  lives,  but  I  wUl  not  ciq>- 
port  schemea  that  will  undermine  the  fabric 
o(  oar  educational  system  by  requiring  that 
■obooU  bear  the  full  brunt  of  social  ex- 
perimentation. 

I  repeat  my  conviction  that  this  Board 
tfiould  reject  Its  staff  plan  and  Insist  that 
the  qnaatloos  of  de  Jure  segregation  be  re- 
■olved  by  the  courts.  In  that  way  the  deci- 
sion will  be  final  and  doubt  will  be  removed. 
We  should  not  allow  a  handful  of  bu- 
reauoiats  to  dictate  what  we  know  Is  ridlou- 
knis.  The  msmhers  of  this  Board  have  a 
nqiooalldllty  to  assure  the  best  education 
poaslble  for  our  children,  m  this  Instance, 
ttals  means  rajeotiac  the  pnqxaal  b«f ere  yoti. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Issue  Is  tearing  our 
Nattoa  apart,  llie  Congress  must  solve 
the  protdem.  The  courts  and  HE:w  have 
Tlrtoally  preempted  the  voice  of  Con- 
gress In  the  dedslon. 

Hm  President  himself  cannot  escape 
responalbUlty  for  this  prcUem.  He  has 
aald  he  opposes  busing  to  achieve  radal 
balance  and  yet  c^Bdals  of  his  adminis- 


tration take  actions  which  directly  con- 
tradict the  President's  statements.  Why 
cannot  be  transfer' these  Idiotic  bureau- 
crats who  work  oounto'  to  his  policies 
SQmQ>lace  where  they  cannot  do  as  much 
harm  if  he  Is  unable  to  fire  them  out- 
right? 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  consider  a 
resolution  that  HEW  cannot  enforce  its 
will  upon  a  school  system  imtil  a  court 
has  mterpreted  in  a  hearing  of  fact 
whether  or  not  a  school  system  is  in 
violation  of  the  law — ^whether  it  ts  de 
Jure  or  de  facto.  I,  for  one,  am  unwilUng 
to  allow  the  same  agency  who  disburses 
funds  to  also  determine  the  law. 

I  will  support  House  Resolution  539 
Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
in  the  h(^>es  that  It  might  possibly  help 
in  this  ridiculous  situation  which  HEW 
has  created  and  Is  creating  in  our  school 
systems. 

By  making  HEW  define  its  rules  on 
busing  we  might  be  able  to  expose  the 
vicious  shell  game  they  are  now  play- 
ing by  putting  the  blame  for  busing  plans 
on  local  school  systems. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
support  House  ReaolutioD  539. 1  see  noth- 
ing wrong  with  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  fur- 
nish the  House  with  the  list  of  pidilie 
school  systems  receiving  Federal  funds 
and  oigaged  in  the  busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
HEW  with  respect  to  the  use  of  these 
funds. 

If,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled,  the 
peoples'  "right  to  know"  must  be  pro- 
tected, even  to  smoking  out  the  so-called 
secrets  of  the  Pentagon  papers,  then  cer- 
tainly there  should  be  no  harm  in  telling 
the  people  how  the  Oovemment  Is  mJwg 
their  tax  dollars  to  attempt  to  do  what 
Ood  Himself  would  not  do-nmake  people 
equal. 

Furthermore,  the  people  have  the  right 
to  know  how  this  Congress  Is  yielding  to 
Judicial  fiat  by  appropriating  funds  to 
what  the  Congress  Itself  has  specifically 
said  could  not  be  done— bus  children  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance — definition 
(b)  at  42  nj3.C.  2000  C.  Tliis  oongies- 
sional  protection  of  freedom  from  busing 
is  the  law  of  the  land — the  Suprone 
Court  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  law  of  the 
land  but  has  never  declared  it  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Just  last  week  this  House  appropriated 
funds  spedflcally  designed  to  enforce  the 
Swann-Mecklenburg  decision  over  my 
objections  and  contrary  to  wristing  law. 
It  Is  the  right  and  privilege  of  the  Mem- 
bers (tf  this  House  to  know  how  this 
money  Is  going  to  be  went  so  that  they 
can  Inform  their  constituents  of  the  ex- 
tent at  Federal  '1<"y^"?*"ftt<^^ 

I  intend  to  cast  my  people's  vote  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  539. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve 
passage  of  this  resolution  is  totally  un- 
necessary. We  have  been  advised  by  the 
gentieman  from  nilnols  (Mr.  Axonsow) 
that  the  Information  requested  in  this 
resolution  is  readily  available  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  extraordlnaty  preference  granted 
to  resolutions  of  inquiry  may  be  Justified 
In  certain  cases,  especially  where  the 
Department  concerned  has  refused  an 


informal  request  to  provide  the  infor- 
mation to  Members  of  Congress  or  has 
reqxxided  to  such  requests  in  an  inade- 
quate marmer.  That  is  not  the  case  here. 
To  use  this  procedure  indiscriminately  is 
to  Invite  a  chaotic  situation  in  which  the 
systematic  and  orderly  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  House  may  well  be 
impeded. 

Finally,  I  sense  from  the  resolution  and 
from  the  remarks  made  on  the  floor  by  its 
sponsor,  the  gentieman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
CoLLiHs)  that  this  resolution  represents 
a  part  of  a  campaign  to  discredit  and 
mterfere  with  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  achieve  Integration  in  American 
education. 

Accordingly,  while  on  its  face  the  reso- 
lution appears  harmless  enough.  I  am 
constrained  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  PlCBa^.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentie- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Coixnis)  has  m- 
troduced  a  timely  resolution  which 
should  have  our  supix>rt. 

I  will  admit  that  it  is  a  very  unusual 
practice  that  we  follow  today  by  voting 
to  discharge  the  committee  and  thus  al- 
low a  vote  on  the  pending  resolution  here 
on  the  floor.  It  is  not  a  good  practice  to 
circumvent  committee  fimction.  and  I 
think  we  will  all  agree  that  only  In  ex- 
treme circumstances  would  we  take  from 
the  committee  a  resolution  which  has 
been  pending  such  a  short  time. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  we  have 
voted  to  discharge  the  committee  and 
thus  make  in  order  a  vote  on  the  pending 
resolution.  It  is,  therefore,  a  moot  ques- 
tion to  debate  whether  the  House  Is  wise 
thus  to  suspend  its  rules.  The  question 
is  should  the  Information  be  given  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  think  it  should  be  given  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Some  have  contended  HEW  would  give 
to  the  Congress  such  Information  arid 
documents  as  it  has  regarding  rules  and 
regulations  on  any  school  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  attempts  to  withhold 
funds  in  attempts  to  achieve  racial 
balance.  This  Is  supposed  to  be  the  law 
anyway,  for  this  is  what  the  Congress 
has  already  voted. 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  contend 
that  HEW  gives  to  the  Congress  all  the 
information  necessary  and  pertinent  to 
these  rules  and  regulations.  I  submit, 
further,  that  this  was  not  done  in  the 
Austin  school  board  case.  Here,  the 
court  had  directed  HEW  and  the  Austin 
Independent  school  system  to  negotiate 
in  an  effort  to  work  out  differences  of 
school  busing  plans.  But  I  must  advise 
the  House  that  on  three  or  four  instances 
HEW  actually  broke  engagement  dates 
with  our  school  officials  and  thus  kept 
them  in  the  dark  as  to  what  HEW  spe- 
cificaUy  wanted  or  intended. 

I  must  further  say  that  the  lack  of 
needed  information  was  not  entirely 
HEW's  fault,  but  came  about  because 
they  In  turn  did  not  known  the  "party 
line"— that  is.  Justice  waited  until  the 
11th  hour  to  decide  which  way  it  would 
go.  In  either  event,  both  were  slow  in  giv- 
ing us  direction,  and  I  presume  that 
would  mean  rules  and  regulations  we 
should  have  known. 
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Therefore,  though  this  may  be  an  un- 
usual route,  I  find  it  a  serious  proposition 
that  there  should  even  be  any  need  for 
such  a  resolution. 

For  these  reastms  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  I  trust  that  the  House  wlU  sup- 
port it. 

GENKSAL   UKAVK   TO   KXTXND 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  l^Deaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  previous  question 
has  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

Ilie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PUCHNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Two  himdred  three  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  351,  nays  36,  not  voting  46, 
as  follows: 

[Sou  No.  380] 


Abbitt 
Abouresk 


Alexander 
Anderson. 

CaUf. 
Anderson,  lU. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aq>ln 
Aaplnsll 
Baker 
Baring 
Begich 
Bennett 
Bergiand 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
BroomflSld 
Brotsman 
Brown.  lilch. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  M.O. 
Bro7hlIl,Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Osffery 
Camp 
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Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Oederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chi4>peU 
ChUbOlm 
Clancy 
Claik 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Comer 
COUlns,Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Oorman 
Cotter 
Ooughlln 
Crane 
C\ilver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N  J. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Da  via.  Wis. 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Den  holm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwtnskl 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drinan 
DulSkl 
Duncan 
duPont 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Brienbom 


Plndley 

nsh 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Fursythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuyssn 

Frensel 

Prey 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

FuQua 

Oallflanakts 

Oarmata 

Oaydos 

Gtottys 

QIalmo 

Gibbons 

Goldwatar 

Oonxales 

Ooodllng 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

GrUBn 

Grtinths 

Gross 

Grover 

Qubser 

Gude 


Evans,  Colo. 
Ftecdl 


Haley 
HaU 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 
H«bsrt 

Haehler,  W.  Va. 
HedOer, 
Henderson 


Hicks,  Mass. 

MlseU 

SooU 

Hloks.  Wash. 

MoUohan 

SebeUus 

Hogan 

***•"*  1>gtlT> 

Selbertlng 

Hollfleld 

Moorhead 

Shipley 

Horton 

Morgan 

Shoup 

Hocmer 

Moss 

Sbriver 

Howard 

Murphy,  m. 

SIkea 

Hull 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Side 

Myers 

Skublta 

Hunt 

Natcher 

(Hack 

Hutchinson 

Nndnt 

Smith,  Calif. 

Ir.hord 

Nelsen 

Rmlth.Iowa 

Jacobs 

Nichols 

Smith.  N.T. 

Jaiman 

Obey 

Snyder 

Johnson.  Oalli 

.  CHara 

Sfitaacm 

Johnson,  Pa. 

O'Konakl 

^ringer 

Jonas 

CNem 

Stafford 

Jones,  Ala. 

Staggers 

Jones.  N.O. 

Patten 

Stanton, 

Karth 

PeUy 

J.WUllam 

Kastenmeler 

Pepper 

Stanton, 

Kazen 

Perkins 

James  V. 

Keating 

PeUls 

Steed 

Keith 

Pickle 

Steele 

K«np 

Pike 

Stelger,  Aria. 

King 

Pimie 

8telger,Wls. 

Poage 

Stephens 

Kuykendall 

PodeU 

Stratton 

Kyi 

PoweU 

Stubblefleld 

Kyros 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Stu^ey 

Latta 

Price,  ni. 

Symington 

Lennon 

Price.  Tex. 

Talcott 

Lent 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Taylor 

Link 

Puclnskl 

Teague,  CaUf . 

Lloyd 

Qule 

Teague.  Tex. 

Long.  Md. 

QuUlen 

Terry 

Lvijan 

BaUsback 

Thompson,  N.J 

McClory 

RandaU 

Thomson.  Wis. 

McCloekey 

Rarick 

Thone 

McClure 

Rees 

Tleman 

McCoUlster 

Held,  ni. 

UdaU 

McConnack 

Reld,  N.T. 

McOade 

Reuss 

Veysey 

McDonald, 

Rhodes 

VIgortto 

Mich. 

Rlegle 

Waggonner 

McBwen 

Roberts 

Wampler 

McFaU 

Robinson,  Va. 

Ware 

McKay 

Boblson.  N.T. 

Watts 

McKevlU 

Rodlno 

White 

McMillan 

Roe 

Whltehvirst 

Madden 

'  Rogers 

Wldnall 

Mabon 

Rooney.Pa. 

Wiggins 

MaUllard 

WUllams 

Mann 

Boush 

WUson,Bob 

Martin 

Bousselot 

Winn 

.  Boy 

Wolff 

MathtB,Ga. 

Boybal 

Wright 

Matsunaga 

Runnels 

Wyatt 

Mayne 

Ruppe 

Wydler 

Meeds 

Ruth 

Wylle 

Melcher 

St  Germain 

Wyman 

Michel 

Tatee 

Mmer,  Calif. 

Sarbanes 

Tatron 

Miller,  Ohio 

Satterlldd 

Toung,  Ha. 

MUls,A^ 

Scherle 

Toimg,  Tex. 

Milla  Md. 

Scheuer 

Zablockl 

MInlsh 

Scbmlta 

Zlon 

Mtnk 

SchneebeU 

Zwach 

MiT»«h«n 

Schwengei 
NAY8— 36 

Abz\iK 

Bckhaxdt 

Morse 

Annimzlo 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mosher 

Badillo 

Green,  Pa. 

Nix 

BarreU 

Harrington 

Bangd 

Rnncallo 

Helstoakl 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Boiling 

Roeenthal 

Burke.  Mass. 

LeggeU 

Byan 

Burton 

Macdonald. 

Stokea 

CeUer 

Mass. 

Van  Ik 

Collins,  ni. 

Metcalfe 

Whalen 

Dellums 

Mlkva 

Dow 

MltcheU 

NOT  VOTINO— M 

Abemethy 

Evlns,Tenn. 

MaBKdl 

Addabbo 

POynt 

Belcher 

Ford, 

Bell 

William  D. 

Peyser 

Blackburn 

Gallagher 

Z^off 

Burilaon.lio. 

PuroeU 

Clay 

Saylor 

Oonyers 

Hastings 

Sullivan 

Davis,  ao. 

Hints 

delaOana 

Jones,  Tenn. 

VanDesrlln 

Devlne 

Kee 

Vender  Jagt 

Dlggs 

Waldle 

Donohue 

T.^T««^yiim 

WhaUey 

Long,  La. 

Whltten 

■dwards.La. 

McCuUoeh 

Wilson. 

■sob 

ChaitasH. 

The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Biurllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Be:l. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  FIjrnt  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Hlllls. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Hanns  with  Mr.  Vender  Jagt. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  WbaUey. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  de  la 
Garza. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  MazzoU  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoxmced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  a  vote  of 
351  to  36,  this  Congress  has  taken  one 
giant  step  forward  for  the  cause  of 
democracy. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  wanted  certain 
information  frran  the  Depejiment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  which 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
had  failed  to  get.  He  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion discharging  the  Committee  from 
further  action,  and  asked  the  members 
to  reaffirm  his  right  to  thla  Information. 

In  passing  this  resolution  we  have  es- 
tablished the  right  of  a  man  represent- 
ing the  American  public  to  have  any  In- 
formation he  wants  as  to  what  any 
branch  of  this  Government  is  doing. 

Too  long  has  the  Congress  been  denied 
access  to  Information  of  programs  not 
necessarily  in  the  public  interest. 

The  seniority  system  has  made  it  pos- 
sible tor  a  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
stop  any  action  he  wants  to  stop.  TlUs 
vote  serves  notice  that  members  will  now 
come  to  the  House  with  th^r  requests  if 
the  chairmen  are  not  responsive. 

During  the  argument,  the  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Boccs,  and  the  majority  whip 
Mr.  CNxiLL,  pointed  to  the  fact  that  this 
would  be  setting  a  dangerous  precedent. 
To  this  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  dangerous  for 
whom?  Certainly  not  for  the  American 
public. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  MAZZOU  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rboois.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
scheduled  to  depart  Louisville  on  East- 
em  Airline  flight  522  at  10:55  ajn.  this 
morning.  My  arrival  time  at  Watfilngton 
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National    Airport    was    scheduled    for 
shortly  after  12  noon  today. 

Because  of  an  equlpmait  falltire,  flight 
523  did  not  leave  LoulSTllle  until  almost 
S  pan.  this  afternoon.  Thus,  I  did  not 
arrive  in  Washington  until  shortly  be- 
fore 5  pjn. 

Because  of  this  equipment  failure,  I 
was  prevented  from  being  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  during  the  period 
when  three  record  votes  were  taken. 

Had  I  been  present  at  the  time  the 
ccmfo-ence  report  on  HJl.  9272.  Appro- 
prlati(»s  for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

Had  I  been  present  at  the  time  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  Eklucation  and 
LatxM'  from  further  consideratloh  of 
House  ReeolutioD  539.  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  £ducati(Hi.  and  Wel- 
fare to  furnish  certain  documents  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  per- 
tain to  the  busing  of  children  to  achieve 
racial  balance  in  the  schools,  I  would 
have  voted  "no." 

Had  I  been  present  at  the  time  the 
vote  was  taken  on  adoption  of  House 
Resolution    539,    I    would    have    voted 
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"yea." 


CONCERNINa  THE  WAR  POWERS  OP 
CONGRESS  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rulcB  and  pass  the  Joint 
resolutlob  (H.J.  Res.  1)  concerning  the 
war  powers  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

The  aexk.  read  as  follows: 

Acaoloed  Xry  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica <m  Congreee  auembled,  Tbat  th*  Oongreas 
KMfflzxas  Ito  power*  undar  tita  Oosutltutlon 
to  declaz*  war.  The  Oongreaa  reoognlsM  that 
the  PrMldeiit  in  ootBln  extnordliury  and 
emergency  dzeumetanceB  has  the  anthorlty 
*»  defend  the  United  Statea  and  tta  citizens 
/Itbout  qwcUlo  ptior  aothorlsatlon  by  the 
Congreaa. 

Sac.  a.  It  la  the  senae  at  Congraaa  that  the 
Preeldent  should  seek  appropriate  oonsulta- 
tloD  with  the  Congiees  before  Involving  the 
Armad  Foroes  of  the  United  Statca  In  armed 
conflict,  and  should  continue  such  consul- 
tation periodically  during  such  armed  con- 
flict. 

Bmc.  8.  In  any  eaae  In  which  the  President 
without  spedflc  prior  authorization  by  the 
Congress — 

(1)  commits  United  States  military  foroee 
to  armed  conflict; 

(2)  commits  military  forces  equipped  for 
combat  to  the  territory,  airspace,  or  waters 
ot  a  foreign  nation,  eaccept  for  deployments 
Which  relate  solely  to  supply,  repair,  or  train- 
ing ot  United  States  forces,  or  for  humani- 
tarian or  other  peaceful  purpoaea;  or 

(3)  substantially  enlarges  military  foroes 
already  located  In  a  foreign  nation; 

the  President  shall  submit  promptly  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  president  of  the  Senate  a  report.  In 
writing,  aetttng  forth— 

(A)  the  circumstances  neoeasltatlnc  his 
actten: 

(B)  tb*  oonstttuttonal.  laglalatlve,  and 
treaty  provlriona  under  tba  antboclty  of 
whloh  he  took  soeh  action,  togetbrnt  with  his 
naaooa  for  no*  Hsiring  spedflc  prior  oon- 
giw liiiisl  authodaatlon; 

(O)  ttie  aattmatsd  wop*  of  aaUtttim:  and 


(D)  such  other  Infomatlon  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  deem  useftd  to  the  Congress  In 
the  fulflllmant  of  Its  oaoatltuUonal  responal- 
bUltles  with  respect  to  ootnmltOng  the  Na- 
tion to  war  and  to  the  oae  of  UzUted  States 
Aimed  FOroea  abroad. 

Sac.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Joint  resolutloii  li 
Intended  to  alter  the  constitutional  author- 
ity at  the  Congress  or  of  the  President,  or 
the  provisions  of  *^t1ng  treatlea. 

"nie  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  vras  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  frcan 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  House  Joint  Resolution  1 
reasserts  in  a  constitutional  and  practi- 
cal way  the  power  and  authority  of  Con- 
gress in  the  matter  of  war-making. 

This  resolution  is  virtually  identical  to 
a  war  powers  resolution  which  was  passed 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  by  the 
House  on  November  16, 1970.  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  288  to  39. 

Whoi  the  Senate  subsequently  failed 
to  act  on  the  House  resolution  before  the 
end  of  the  91st  Congress,  It  died  with  ad- 
journment 

Today  the  House  is  being  asked  to  re- 
afBrm  its  earlier  decision  that  the  con- 
c^t  embodied  in  this  resolution  repre- 
sents a  clear  and  firm  consensus  of  the 
House  in  the  matter  of  war  powers. 

The  only  modification  of  the  earlier 
House-passed  resolution  which  was  made 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  1  resulted  from 
the  desire  to  gain  the  broadest  possible 
support. 

The  resolution  m>proved  by  the  House 
last  Congress  contained  the  phrase 
"whenever  feasible"  In  section  2— as: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  Oongreaa  that,  whenever 
feasible,  the  President  should  seek  appropri- 
ate consultation  with  the  Congreas  before  In- 
vc^Tlng  the  Armed  Foroea,  etc. 

When  the  resolution  was  reintroduced 
into  the  92d  Congress  that  phrase  was 
deliberately  omitted.  The  reasons  were: 

First,  the  phrase  apparently  had  been 
the  most  controversial  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion during  its  consideration  in  the 
House  In  1970.  Several  members  told  me 
that  they  based  their  opposition  to  the 
resolution  on  the  inclusion  of  those  two 
words.  This  year  those  two  words,  which 
troubled  some,  have  been  eliminated  and 
open  the  way  for  their  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1. 

A  second  reason  for  eliminating  the 
phrase  is  that  It  had  no  essential  signif- 
icance in  the  resolution.  The  section  in 
which  it  appears  remains  a  "sense  of 
Congress"  provision  and  thus  advisory 
rather  than  mandatory  on  the  President. 

Even  though  this  resolution  had  been 
drafted  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
after  extensive  hearings  in  1970,  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Pol- 
Icy  held  additional  hearings  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  1  and  other  war  powers 
bills  this  year. 

Once  again  the  subcommittee  was  ooo- 
vinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  approach 
embodied  In  the  resolution.  On  July  31 
the  full  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 


tee considered  House  Joint  Resolution 
1  and  voted  unanimously  to  report  It  to 
the  floor  for  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
members  of  this  body  who  have  them- 
selves offered  war  powers  resolutions. 
Many  of  those  pn^^osals  are  of  much 
more  sweeping  effect  than  the  reso- 
lution before  us  today.  For  that  reason, 
it  Is  possible  to  question  their  consti- 
tutionality or  their  feasibility  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  to  bec<Hne  effective  they 
must  become  law. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1  cannot  be 
questioned  on  either  coimt. 

It  is  clearly  a  legitimate  and  consti- 
tutional exercise  of  congressional  power 
to  pass  such  a  resolution. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  President 
will  sign  this  resolution,  or  at  least  allow 
it  to  become  law.  In  that  regard,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  representatives  of 
tlie  executive  branch  who  have  testified 
on  the  proposal  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  find  nothing  in  it  which  they  would 
find  objectionable. 

This  is  so,  I  believe,  because  the  reso- 
lution was  drafted  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port, not  in  an  effort  to  provoke  con- 
frontation between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  but  rather  to  pro- 
mote greater  cooperation  and  consulta- 
tion in  the  national  interest. 

Because  this  resolution  was  formed  in 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  rather  than  con- 
frontation, I  believe  It  reflects  a  con- 
sensus in  the  House  on  objectives  which 
new  war  powers  legislation  should  fulfill. 
Those  objectives  are  three: 

First,  House  Joint  Resolution  1  reaf- 
firms and  reasserts  the  constitutional 
grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  declare 
war,  while  recognizing  the  responsibility 
of  the  President  to  defend  the  Nation 
against  attack,  without  specific  prior 
congressional  authorization.  In  emer- 
gency circumstances. 

Second,  the  resolution  makes  clear 
that,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
the  Congress  should  be  consulted  prior 
to  Presidential  action  involving  the  com- 
mitment of  UjS.  forces  to  combat  even 
If  the  crisis  does  not  permit  Congress  to 
act  first. 

Third,  House  Joint  Resolution  1  places 
a  new  reporting  requirement  on  the 
President.  It  directs  that  he  must 
promptly  present  to  Congress  a  formal, 
written  explanation  whenever  he  takes 
certain  actions  involving  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  without  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Among  Presidential  acUons  Included 
are  the  commitment  of  tro<^J8  to  armed 
conflict  or  the  risk  thereof,  the  biltlal 
movement  of  significant  numbers  of  UJB. 
forces  to  foreign  soil,  and  the  substan- 
tial enlargement  of  units  already  sta- 
tioned abroad. 

That  Is  the  total  effect  of  the  resolu- 
tion. As  section  4  of  the  proposal  makes 
explicit.  It  does  not  alter  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  either  Congress  or 
the  President,  nor  does  It  affect  the  pro- 
visions  of  existing  treaties. 

WhUe  it  neither  Increases  or  dimin- 
ishes the  wrlstlng  war  powers  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1  does  offer  an  <H>portunlty  for 
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greater  understanding  and  coordination 
between  the  two  branches  of  Oovem- 
ment  in  the  greater  national  interest. 

We  may  reasonably  expect  situations 
to  arise  in  the  future,  as  they  have  In 
the  past,  which  will  threaten  conflict  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President 
over  the  exercise  of  the  war-making  pow- 
ers. Passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1 
wlU  prevent  such  strife  at  critical  peri- 
ods In  our  Nation's  history. 

Key  to  this  effect  of  the  resolution  is 
section  3  which  Imposes  a  reporting  re- 
quirement and  thereby  opens  up  a  formal 
channel  for  communication  between  the 

President — the  Commander  in  Chief 

and  the  Ccmgress. 

Since  the  reporting  requirement  con- 
tained In  section  3  of  the  resolutitm  is 
the  heart  of  the  proposal,  it  requires  some 
further  explemation. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1  calls  for  the 
President  to  file  a  report  with  the  Con- 
gress In  three  situations  in  which  he 
acts  without  specific  prior  congressional 
authorization. 

Those  situations  are : 

First,  when  he  commits  U.S.  military 
forces  to  armed  conflict. 

This  would  include  commitments  of 
U.S.  forces  into  situations  or  areas  where 
conflict  already  is  taking  place  and  there 
is  reasonable  expectation  that  American 
military  personnel  will  be  subject  to  hos- 
tile fire. 

For  example,  if  the  resolution  had 
been  In  force  in  1965,  the  President 
would  have  been  required  to  make  a  for- 
mal report  to  Congress  about  the  Do- 
minican Republic  action. 

Second,  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  Congress  in  any  sit- 
uation in  which  he  commits  military 
forces  equipped  for  combat  to  the  terri- 
tory, airspace  or  waters  cf  a  foreign  na- 
tion, except  for  deployments  which  re- 
late solely  to  routine  matters  such  as 
supply,  repair,  training,  or  for  humani- 
tarian purposes. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  cover 
thoee  commitments  of  troops  in  situa- 
tions where  there  is  no  actual  fighting, 
but  some  risk,  even  if  it  is  small,  of  our 
force.'  being  involved  sooner  or  later  in 
hostilities. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  dispatch  of 
Marines  to  Thailand  in  1962  and  the 
Lebanon  landing  of  1958  would  have  re- 
quired a  report  to  Congress. 

Third,  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  whenever  he  substan- 
tially enlarged  numbers  of  U.8.  military 
forces  already  located  in  a  foreign  na- 
tion. 

While  the  word  substantial  is  subject 
to  interpretation.  It  is  possible  to  have  a 
common  sense  understanding  of  the 
numbers  Involved.  A  thousand  additional 
men  sent  to  Germany  or  Vietnam  would 
not  be  a  substantial  enlargement  of  U.S. 
forces  there.  If  a  thousand-additional- 
man  contingent  were  sent  to  Guantan- 
amo  Bay,  Cuba,  however,  It  would  in- 
crease U.S.  forces  by  some  25  percent 
and  would  require  a  report. 

The  report  Itself  is  prescribed  in  some 
detail  by  the  resolution.  It  Is  to  be  sub- 
mitted promptly,  that  is,  within  several 


days,  in  writing,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Morever,  it  is  implied  to  the  maTiTniiTn 
extent  possible,  the  report  is  to  be  im- 
classified.  If  the  President  wishes  to 
make  classified  information  available  to 
the  Congress  as  additional  Justlflcation 
for  his  actions,  he  is  free  to  do  so. 

The  legislation  also  specifies  informa- 
tion which  is  to  be  contained  in  the  re- 
port. It  includes:  The  circumstances  re- 
quiring the  President  to  act;  the  consti- 
tutional, legislative  and  treaty  provi- 
sions from  which  he  derived  authority 
for  his  action,  the  President's  reasons  for 
not  seeking  specific  prior  Congressional 
authorization;  the  estimated  scope  of  ac- 
tivities, and  such  other  information  as 
the  President  believes  necessary  to  aid 
the  Congress  in  fulfilling  its  responsibil- 
ities. 

Requiring  such  a  report  from  the  Pres- 
ident is  fully  consistent  with  the  tradi- 
tional relationship  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Chief  Executive.  Fully  one  hun- 
dred reporting  requirements  have  been 
imposed  in  the  past  on  the  executive 
branch  by  Congress  as  part  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  national  security  affairs 
legislation. 

While  it  Is  not  imusual  for  Congress 
to  require  Presidential  reporting,  the  re- 
ports themselves  should  be  an  unusually 
effective  way  of  keeping  Congress  in- 
formed about  the  use  of  UJS.  armed 
forces  abroad.  They  may  lead  to  in- 
creased harmony  and  cooperation  be- 
tween congress  and  the  President  In  na- 
tional security  matters. 

In  time  of  future  crisis,  the  safety  and 
salvation  of  our  Nation  could  well  depend 
on  Just  such  harmony  and  cooperation. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  commend  par- 
ticularly several  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  been  very  helpful  in  formulat- 
ing this  resolution  and  have  contributed 
significantly  to  it.  They  are  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fasckll),  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hou- 
FiELD),  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pippkr)  ,  and,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  the  genUeman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Fihdley). 

nierefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  suspend  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  approve  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Dunns). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  subscribe 
generally  to  the  theory  that  the  Congress 
should  assert  Itself  in  this  important 
field  and  that  normally,  it  would  be 
desirable  before  committing  our  Armed 
Forces  abroad  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  consult  with  the 
Congress. 

I  think,  however,  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious— and  it  has  been  true  throughout 
our  history — that  occasions  are  going  to 
arise  when  consultation  for  one  reason 
or  another — and  I  refer  to  prior  consul- 
tation— is  not  practicable  or  ixiasible. 

When  this  resolution  was  before  the 
House  previously— and  I  voted  for  it — 
the  words,  as  the  distinguished  ^lalrman 
has  said,  "whenever  feasible"  were 
Included. 


In  the  resolutlan  i>a88ed  here  previ- 
ously the  operative  language  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congreas  that,  lolien- 
ever  feaatble,  the  President  should  seek  ap- 
propriate consultation  with  the  Oongreaa 
before  Involving  the  armed  forcea  of  the 
XTnlted  Statee  In  armed  conflict — 

I.  personally,  regard  it  as  unfortunate, 
particularly  since  the  words  were  In- 
cluded the  first  time,  that  they  should  be 
omitted  this  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  It 
is  at  least  possible  to  argue  that  the  reso- 
lution has  more  significance  than  I  thin^, 
probably,  was  Intended  by  the  commit- 
tee or  that  it  actually  could  have  in  pxa»- 
tice.  I  think  we  must  all  realise  that  tben 
will  In  fact  be  occasions  when  prior  con- 
sultation will  not  be  had  because  it  is  not 
in  fact  possible  or  feasible,  and  in  section 
1  and  again  in  section  3,  this  resolution 
Itself  in  effect  rect^^ilzes  that  it  is  not 
always  feasUde  to  have  prior  consulta- 
tion. 

The  committee  report  says  that  the 
omission  of  these  words  makes  no  differ- 
ence, and  that  may  be  true,  but  since  that 
is  so,  and  it  has  been  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent has,  on  occasion  acted  throughout 
our  history,  and  since  the  committee  was 
careful  and  elected  to  state  his  right  to 
act  here,  I,  personally,  flnd  it  regrettable 
that  those  words  were  left  out.  and  that 
there  was  this  change. 

If  we  were  bringing  this  Important 
matter  up  other  than  under  a  suspension 
of  the  rules,  as  I  would  have  hoped  it 
would  have  been  brought  up  other  than 
on  a  suspension  of  the  rules.  I  would 
certainly  offer  an  amendment  to  put 
those  words  back  in  which,  of  course,  is 
not  now  possible. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  ^leaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sure  the  genUe- 
man from  Indiana  recognizes  that  con- 
sultation can  occur  at  several  different 
levels.  It  might  consist  of  a  telephone  call 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  one  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  It  could 
Involve  committee  leaders  or  entire  com- 
mittees, or  the  entire  Congress. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  recall  any  time  in 
our  history  in  which  circumstances  were 
so  tight  as  to  deny  the  President  at  least 
a  reasonable  (q}portunlty  to  get  on  the 
telephone  and  at  least  inform  the  elected 
leaders  of  both  Chambers  before  our  mil- 
itary forces  are  engaged. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  omission  of 
"whenever  feasible"  really  does  not  have 
a  damaging  effect  upon  this  resolution. 
After  all,  that  part  of  the  resolution 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
genUonan  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gmtleman  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUonan  is  rec- 
ognised for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  words  "whenever 
feasible"  appeared  formerly  in  that  part 
of  the  resolution  which  Is  a  sense  of  the 
Congress,  an  expression  of  opinion  and 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  and 
does  not  have  a  binding  force  and  effect. 
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Furthennore.  I  would  like  to  say  this 
Is  a  new  Caagna&.  The  last  resolution 
on  this  question  was  considei«d  in  a 
former  Congress.  The  lefl^slative  history 
of  this  action  dqiends  upon  what  the  92d 
Congress  does. 

Mr.  DENNIS,  lify  feeling  Is  that  it  does 
not  add  very  much  or  change  very  much 
either,  but  the  gentleman  drew  the  reso- 
lution before.  Why  did  he  leave  the  words 
out?  

Ui.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCXI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  When  a  similar  resolution 
was  considered  in  the  91st  Congress  there 
were  some  Members  who  felt  that  the 
phrase  "whenever  feasible"  in  section  2, 
the  sense  of  Congress  portion  of  the 
resolution  would  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
the  President  not  to  consult  vrith  Con- 
gress. 

Since  the  phrase  is  in  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress section  of  the  resolution,  dropping 
the  phrase  "whenever  feasible"  appeared 
advisable.  It  was  the  intent  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and,  I  believe, 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  to  ob- 
tain broader  support  for  the  resolution. 
Deleting  "whenever  feasible"  does  not 
detract  from  the  provision  In  this  sec- 
tion and  would,  indeed,  encourage  the 
President  to  seek  consultation  with  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  ask  a  question  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee? 

I  Invite  your  attention  to  the  sentence 
beginning  in  the  middle  of  line  4.  page  1. 
which  Is  as  follows : 

The  Ck>agr«8a  recognizes  that  the  Prealdent 
In  certain  extraortUnary  and  emergency  dr- 
cvunstancea  has  the  authority  to  defend  the 
United  States  and  its  citizens  without  spe- 
dflc  prior  authorization  by  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dbnnis)  has 
again  expired^ 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Bfr.  Dnmis). 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  am  a  little 
confused  about  that  language.  I  had 
thought  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  inherent  authority,  not 
only  the  power  and  authority,  but  the 
responsibility  to  defend  the  United  States 
if  attacked,  immediately. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  that  is  exactly 
right  and  the  language  in  the  resolution 
reaffirms  that  the  Congress  recognizes 
this  power. 

Mr.  JONAS.  No,  you  say  that  the  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  the  President  in 
certain  extraordinary  and  emergency 
circumstances  has  the  authority  to  de- 
fend the  United  States.  Does  he  not  have 
that  power  in  any  event — and  the  re- 
QMnsibllity?    

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion the  President  does  have  the  author- 
ity. In  certain  extraordinary  and  emer- 
gency clmunstances  to  commit  tnwpe 


and  the  power  to  defend  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  if  the  United  States 
is  suddenly  attacked? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  certainly  Is  an 
extraordinary  and  onergency  circum- 
stance, and  the  President  would  have  the 
authority  to  commit  tro<^)s  and  this  res- 
olution so  states. 

Mr.  JONAS.  So  that  what  you  mean  is 
that  in  the  event  of  an  extraordinary  or 
sudden  attack  you  would  concede  the 
President  would  have  the  authority  and 
responsibility  to  defend  the  United 
States,  in  the  event  of  such  a  sudden 
attack,  without  any  requirement  that  he 
get  the  consent  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  There  is  no  question 
in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  about  that. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  the  time. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  As  I  understand  the 
explanation  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  these  words  "when- 
ever feasible"  were  omitted  without  the 
intention  of  tying  the  President  down 
more  than  the  first  resolution.  And  I 
come  back  to  the  fact  that  as  far  as 
I  know,  throughout  history,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  on  many  oc- 
casions has  committed  armed  forces  and 
then  consulted  with  the  Congress  after- 
ward, and  those  actions  have  been  ap- 
proved ex  post  facto.  If  the  committee 
is  seeking  by  this  resolution  to  say  that 
-the  President  can  no  longer  do  that,  that 
he  always  must  consult  ahead  of  time 
whenever  it  Is  in  any  wise  feasible,  then 
I  would  think  that  we  were  making  a 
rather  serious  change. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  that  the  language 
of  section  2  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  CoLuxK). 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  areas  in  this  resolution  upon  which 
I  would  like  some  clarification. 

In  section  3.  paragraph  2,  it  states, 
"Commits  military  forces  equipped  for 
combat,"  et  cetera. 

Now,  at  what  point  do  we  determine 
when  forces  are  equipped  for  combat? 
In  1961.  we  dispatched  15,000  troops  to 
South  Vietnam.  They  were  presumed  to 
be  there  for  instruction  and  training 
purposes.  The  resolution  excepts  the 
training  of  UJ3.  Forces.  The  troops  sent 
in  1961,  as  I  recall,  were  combat 
equipped,  at  the  same  time  they  were 
presumed,  as  I  say.  to  be  there  for  the 
purpose  of  training  South  Vietnamese 
troops.  How  would  this  be  applicable  un- 
der similar  circumstances  in  the  future? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  would  be  applicable 
whenever  the  President  commits  com- 
bat-equipped troops  further,  subpara- 
graph 3,  provides  that  a  report  is  re- 
quired when  the  President  "substantially 
enlarges  military  forces  already  located 
in  a  foreign  nation." 

The  President  would  then  have  to  re- 
port to  Congress. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  when  we  had 
a  training  force  there 

Mr.  COLLIER.  We  had  583  there. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  And  we  had  less  than 
5.000.  this  number  was  increased  to  15,- 
000.  However,  prior  to  being  equipped 
for  combat,  they  did  not  even  carry  side- 
arms.  I  will  say  to  tiie  gentieman.  When 
they  were  equipped  for  combat,  if  this 
resolution  were  law.  the  President  would 
have  to  report  his  action  to  the  C<xigre88. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  We  had  583  troops.  I 
understand  those  are  the  figures,  of  so- 
called  training  forces. 

When  the  15,000  were  sent  they  did 
have  sidearms,  and  they  did  in  fact  en- 
gage in  combat. 

At  what  point  do  we  decide  whether 
they  are  there  for  the  purposes  of  train- 
ing forces,  and  at  what  point  do  they  be- 
come combat  forces? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentieman  will 
read  lines  7  and  8  on  page  2  which  pro- 
vide the  answer. 

■me  langiiage  is  "commits  military 
forces  equipped  for  combat  to  the  ter- 
ritory, airspace,  or  waters  of  a  foreign 
nation." 

So  when  the  moment  arrives  that  mili- 
tary forces  equipped  for  combat  are 
committed  to  the  territory,  alr^ace.  or 
waters  of  a  foreign  country  then  at  that 
moment  the  President  is  required  under 
the  terms  of  this  resolution  to  report  to 
the  Congress  what  has  occiured.  his 
Justification  for  it.  and  the  lc«al  basis  for 
taking  that  action. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  According  to  this  ver- 
biage no  President  could  dispatch  forces 
for  the  purpose  of  training  foreign  forces 
Inasmuch  as  this  makes  the  exception 
for  the  training  of  UB.  forces,  is  that 
correct? 

So  we  would  have  no  recurrence  of 
what  we  had  previously. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tieman that  had  this  resolution  been  law 
in  1962  when  the  number  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  in  Vietnam  was  raised  from 
about  700  to  16,000  definitely  under  the 
terms  of  this  resolution  a  report  would 
have  been  required.  Those  forces  were 
sent  originally  as  military  advisers.  But 
shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Vietnam 
they  were  reformed  as  part  of  combat 
teams  and  they  became  forces  certainly 
equipped  for  combat 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 
Tliere  is  one  other  point  with  reference 
to  the  final  sentence  in  this  resolution 
which  reads: 

Nothing  in  thu  joint  resoluUon  Is  intended 
to  alter  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Congress  or  of  the  President,  or  the  provlslona 
of  existing  trestles. 

At  present  we  are  engaged  in  or  are 
involved  in  some  seven  intematicsial 
treaties  which  commit  us  to  the  common 
defense  of  some  40  nations  in  the  world. 

Why  should  not  this  be  applicable  to 
those  particular  treaties?  Because  I 
think  If  we  learn  nothing  else  from  our 
experience  in  the  last  6  years  it  should 
be  a  review  of  all  military  cfxnmlt- 
ments — and  we  are  committed  today  as  I 
say  to  the  defense  <rf  40  iwlifffiw  in  the 
world.  And  I  do  not  think  that  there 
should  be  an  exclusloin  in  this  tjrpe  of 
resolution  to  accommodate  those  treaties 
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which  are  in  many  cases  obsolete  and 
certainly  Impracticable  in  the  light  of 
our  recent  experience. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  language  in  sec- 
tion 4  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lan- 
guage in  section  3,  the  reporting  require- 
ment. For  example  when  we  Initially  sta- 
tioned military  forces  in  E^urope  under 
the  NATO  treaty  a  report  under  this  res- 
olution would  be  required.  If  we  sub- 
stantially increased  those  forces  in 
Europe  a  report  would  be  required. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascxll)  . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  last  year  a  basic  reap- 
praisal of  the  way  in  which  this  Nation 
involves  itself  in  war.  Drawing  on  the 
experience  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  partic- 
ularly the  Cambodian  incursion  which 
involved  UJ3.  forces  in  combat  without 
prior  congressional  consultation  or  au- 
thorization, the  necessity  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  ws  r  powers  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Presicent  was  clearly 
recognized. 

In  order  to  stimulate  that  reappraisal 
and  catcdyze  the  discuss  .on  of  a  vital  con- 
stitutional issue.  I  prepared  and  spon- 
sored legislation  on  May  13.  1970.  to  de- 
fine the  authority  of  :Jie  President  to 
commit  U.S.  troops  abroad  or  make  war 
without  the  express  consent  of  Congress. 

Thanks  to  our  colleague,  Clem  Za- 
BLOCKi,  chairman  of  tlie  Subcommittee 
on  Nation  Security  Policy  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  that  subcommit- 
tee as  well  as  Chairman  Thomas  Mor- 
gan of  the  full  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, a  thorough  discussion  has  taken 
place.  The  extensive  hearings  which  were 
held  both  last  year  and  this  year  were 
among  the  most  carefully  structured  and 
thorough  in  which  It  has  been  my  pri- 
vilege to  participate. 

The  result  of  that  careful  considera- 
tion is  House  Joint  Resolution  1,  which 
Is  before  us  today.  It  is  the  legislative 
translation  of  our  consensus  about  how 
to  begin  to  restore  a  proper  constitutional 
balance  between  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  A  similar  resoluUon  was  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly  by  the  House  last 
fall,  but  died  when  the  Senate  failed  to 
act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  delude  our- 
selves that  this  one  bill,  or  even  a  series 
of  bills,  will,  by  themselves,  restore  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Congress,  arrogated 
by  the  Executive  over  the  years.  But 
House  Joint  Resolution  1  Is  an  Im- 
portant first  step  toward  reestablishing 
the  constitutional  balance  with  respect  to 
war  powers. 

The  widespread  change  of  attitude 
which  has  seen  renewed  and  wider  in- 
terest in  this  subject  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  is  significant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  is  in  the 
midst  of  considering  many  critical  is- 
sues, but  none  could  be  more  Important 
than  the  question  of  minimiT^ng  the  risk 
of  unnecessary  war.  We  can  begin  the 
long  road  back  to  full  congressional  con- 
stitutional authority  by  taking  favorable 
action  on  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  will  require. 

Mr.  Speaker  under  the  Constitution, 
the  Congress  clearly  is  the  branch  with 
the  greatest  warmaking  authority  and 
responsibility,  deriving  them  from  qie- 
cific  provisions  as  well  as  from  residual 
powers. 

The  somber  fact,  however,  is  that  the 
Congress  has  exercised  this  authority  to 
only  a  modest  degree.  For  the  most  part. 
Congress  has  been  content  with  the  role 
of  supply  sergeant  to  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary needs,  leaving  to  the  President  the 
great  decisions  of  war  and  peace.  Neglect 
of  its  responsibility  has  been  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  public  interest. 

In  light  of  our  grim  experience  in  the 
quagmire  of  Vietnam,  it  is  timely — in 
fact,  urgent — for  the  Congress  to  iden- 
tify the  factors  contributing  to  this  ne- 
glect. We  must  find  ways  to  prcnnote 
greater  congressional  participation  in 
the  decisions  which  cause  our  Armed 
Forces  to  engage  in  hostilities,  or  cause 
them  to  be  stationed  where  hostilities 
may  develop.  Congress  must  find  effec- 
tive ways  to  reassert  its  control  over  the 
power  of  the  sword  committed  to  it  by 
the  Constitution. 

Athough  I  feel  the  Congress  has  pre- 
eminent authority  and  responsibility  In 
the  warmaking  field,  clearly  the  Consti- 
tution confers  some  responsibilities  In 
this  area  to  the  President,  certain  others 
to  the  0}ngress  as  a  whole,  and  still 
others  only  to  the  Senate. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  ac- 
tually  Invites  struggle  among  these  in- 
stitutions as  to  which  will  have  the  deci- 
sive voice  in  determining  the  course  of 
the  American  Nation.  In  this  struggle  the 
Supreme  Court  provides  llttie  help.  The 
final  arbiter  is  the  American  electorate, 
with  the  Court  almost  without  exception 
choosing  to  regard  conflicts  between  the 
Congress  and  President  over  war  powers 
as  extrajudicial. 

Why  the  Presidency  has  become  the 
institution  of  greatest  influence  in  the 
field  of  war  powers,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Congress,  is  easy  to  understand. 

It  has  advantages  in  terms  of  action 
and  influence  over  public  opinion.  Among 
these  are  the  imity  of  the  Presidential 
office,  its  capacity  for  secrecy  and  dis- 
patch, its  generally  superior  sources  of 
information,  its  capability  to  make  war, 
and  its  fimctioning  continuity,  that  Is, 
its  readiness  to  act  any  hour,  any  day. 

These  advantages  are  inherent  and 
must  be  recognized  as  the  Congress  at- 
tempts to  exercise  more  adequately  its 
own  responsibility  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

As  Congress  considers  ways  to  reassert 
control  over  the  power  of  the  sword,  it 
must  also  recogn^  its  own  limitations. 
It  cannot  by  statute  reduce  what  a  Presi- 
dent perceives  to  be  his  constitutional 
duties  as  Commander  in  Chief.  He  may 
thwart  a  30-day  statutory  limitation 
on  his  authority  to  continue  hostilities 
by  applying  a  very  narrow  definition  to 
the  term  "military  hostilities."  He  may 
Ignore  legislatively-imposed  reporting  re- 
quirements, or  resiwnd  to  them  incom- 
pletely or  too  late.  He  may  use  the  vast 
resources  of  his  office  to  Influence  the 
happening  of  events  or  to  mftrKhftii  pub- 
lic opinion  so  that,  regardless  of  what  we 
do,  Congress  will  be  unable  to  pli^  a 


meaningful  role  in  the  determination 
of  war  policy. 

To  the  extent  that  events,  rather  than 
legal  interpretations,  tend  to  settie 
struggles  over  war  powers,  the  President 
can  be  expected  to  have  the  upper  lumd 
over  Congress. 

The  quest  for  an  improved  relation- 
ship is  nevertheless  worthy  of  our  best 
efforts.  The  bill  before  the  House,  House 
Joint  Resolution  1,  represents  a  signifi- 
cant advance  in  this  relationship.  It  deals 
specifically  with  the  stationing  of  forces 
equipped  for  combat  abroad  in  the  ab- 
sence of  hostilities. 

While  it  is  highly  Important  that  Con- 
gress be  Involved  intimately  in  decislona 
which  actually  engage  our  forces  in  mili- 
tary hostilities,  it  is  also  essential  that 
we  be  similarly  Involved  In  deelalona 
which  place  our  forces  in  drcumstanoes 
where  armed  conflict  may  later  develop. 

The  decision  to  place  UB.  Armed 
Forces  in  foreign  areas  where  hostilities 
may  subsequently  break  out  could  well 
have  greater  and  graver  ImpUeatlona 
than  a  subsequent  decision  authorizing 
such  forces  to  continue — or  discontinue — 
their  engagement  in  actual  hostilities. 

Certainly,  the  political,  psychological, 
and  emotional  factors  present  when  the 
earlier  decision  Is  made  would  be  much 
more  conducive  to  thoui^tful,  objective 
deliberation  than  later  when  guns  are 
blazing.  On  the  later  occasion,  our  forces 
and  our  flag  would  be  under  attack.  Con- 
cern would  center  on  the  safety  of  our 
forces  and  the  broad— and  Important — 
questions  of  national  honor,  prestige,  and 
influence.  At  that  juncture,  the  wisdom 
of  our  presence  could  not  receive  the 
same  dispassionate  consideration  that 
would  have  been  possitde  earlier. 

Most  Americsms,  I  would  Judge,  today 
believe  the  United  States  acted  unwisely 
when  it  flrst  placed  forces  equipped  for 
combat  in  South  Vietnam.  They  would 
like  to  turn  the  calendar  back  and  not 
have  them  there  at  all,  regardless  of  the 
consequences  for  the  South.  But,  pri- 
marily because  our  forces  and  our  flag 
were  under  attack,  many  of  these  same 
people  opposed  a  quick  departure  of  our 
forces,  and  some  still  do.  They  support 
actions  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the 
more  gradual  "Vletnamlzation"  of  the 
war. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  did  not 
deal  directly  and  promptly  with  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  initial  commitment 
of  forces  equipped  for  combat  to  Vietnam 
was  either  constitutional  or  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Congress  was  never  caUed  upon  the 
grant  specific  approval  in  connection 
with  the  stationing  by  President  Ken- 
nedy of  16.000  troops  equipped  for  com- 
bat in  Vietnam  in  1962,  troops  which 
were  initially  identified  as  military  ad- 
visers but  soon  were  given  direct  combat 
responsibility. 

While  we  caimot  turn  the  calendar 
back,  h<H>efully  we  can  profit  from  this 
experience.  We  can  establish  rules  which 
will  enhance  the  likelihood  that  in  simi- 
lar future  circumstances — ^before  fighting 
breaks  out — Congress  will  receive 
promptly  a  formal  written  report  from 
the  President  detailing  and  Justifying 
the  steps  he  has  ordered.  Upon  such  a 
report,  hearings  could  be  expected.  Con- 
gress, if  it  deemed  such  advisable,  oould 
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pass  Judgment  aa  the  wisdom,  mopriety. 
canstitutioQallty,  and  necessity  of  the  ac- 
tion reported. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  President 
must  give  attention  to  a  detailed  report 
to  Congress  at  the  very  time  he  ponders  a 
decision  to  commit  military  forces  to  for- 
eign territory  or  to  enlarge  substantially 
forces  already  there.  At  the  very  least, 
this  would  remind  the  President  and  his 
advisers  forcibly  and  before  the  commit- 
ment is  made  of  congressional  respon- 
sibility and  authority  in  this  area. 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  reporting 
requirement  might  also  cause  the  Presi- 
dent to  consult  directly  with  the  legisla- 
tive branch  before  making  the  final  deci- 
sion on  force  commitment. 

Had  House  Joint  Resolution  1  been  law, 
it  would  have  required  a  prompt,  written 
detailed  report  on: 

The  Berlin  airlift  following  the  block- 
ade of  that  city  in  1948. 

The  intervention  of  U.S.  troops  in 
Korea  in  1950. 

The  enlargement  of  our  forces  in  Eu- 
rope in  1951. 

The  sending  of  reinforcements  to  Ber- 
lin after  the  German  border  was  closed 
in  1961. 

The  deplojrment  of  our  troops  in 
ThaUand  in  1961-€2. 

The  various  troop  buildup  stages  in 
Vietnam  through  August  1964,  when 
C<Kigress  approved  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution. 

The  sending  of  Marines  to  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  in  1965. 

Present  activities  over  Laos  in  early 
1971. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  incidents 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  involving 
American  troops  In  which  neither  prior 
nor  subsequent  congressicKial  approval 
was  sought  by  the  President. 

Each  of  these  force  movemoits  was 
undertaken  without  specific  prior  au- 
thorization of  the  Congress.  Each  in- 
volved armed  conflict  or  the  definite  risk 
thereof.  Most  importantly,  several  of 
these  instances  would  not  have  Invoked 
the  provisions  of  the  war  powers  bill 
sponsored  by  Senator  Javits  and  widely 
endorsed  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  while  each 
would  have  required  a  report  to  Congress 
under  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 

Had  this  reporting  requirement  been 
in  effect  in  1962  when  the  number  of  U.S. 
advisers  in  Vietnam  was  raised  from  700 
without  combat  gear  to  16,000  equipped 
for  combat,  I»resident  Kennedy  would 
have  been  required  to  explain  promptly 
and  in  writing  to  Congress  the  circum- 
stances necessitating  his  decision,  the 
constitutional,  legislative,  and  treaty 
provisions  under  which  he  took  such  ac- 
tion, and  his  reasons  for  not  seeking 
spedAc  prior  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. 

This  reporting  requirement  of  itself 
might  have  caused  sober  second  thoughts 
by  the  President.  It  might  have  caused 
him  to  recQDslder.  If  he  wait  ahead,  the 
report  on  the  actirai  would  have  provided 
Congress  with  a  formal  dociiment  cm 
which  to  hold  hearings. 

Certainly  the  oonsideradon  of  the  re- 
port In  1962  would  have  been  in  circum- 
stances more  favorable  to  objectivity 
than  existed  when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
reaolution  was  passed  In  1964. 

Houae  Joint  ReKdutlon  1  would  have 
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required  the  President  promptly  after  the 
commitment  of  c^  forces  to  Laos  on 
February  7,  1971,  to  report  in  writing  to 
the  Congress  the  circumstances  neces- 
sitating the  action:  the  constitutional, 
legislative,  and  treaty  provisions  under 
the  authority  of  which  he  took  such  ac- 
tion, with  his  reasons  for  not  seeking 
specific  prior  congressional  approval; 
and  the  estimated  scope  of  activities. 

The  President,  due  to  the  need  for  sec- 
recy, could  have  placed  the  highest  se- 
curity classification  on  part  or  all  of  the 
report  for  a  period  of  time.  But.  impor- 
tantly, the  President  would  have  reported 
in  writing,  in  detail,  and  promptly  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
of  the  Soiate,  who  then  would  be  able 
to  place  the  documents  before  the  ap- 
propriate committee  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

To  be  sure,  this  procedure  provides  no 
guarantee  that  the  Congress  will  under- 
take an  examination  of  the  report,  but 
the  basic  information  and  opportunity 
would  be  at  hand. 

In  respect  to  the  Laos  operation.  Con- 
gress was  subjected  to  the  same  total 
weeklong  news  blackout  as  was  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, the  Congress  to  this  date  has  not 
been  supplied  with  a  formal  report  pro- 
viding basic  data  about  the  Laos  action, 
such  as  the  House  bill  would  require. 

Prompt  reports  would  re  required, 
with  the  modest  exceptions  listed,  when- 
ever forces  equipped  for  combat  are  sent 
to  foreign  areas  for  any  purpose. 

Would  the  reports  be  so  numerous  as  to 
bog  down  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches?  Based  on  pest  history, 
the  answer  must  be  no.  Reports  would  be 
required  only  when  the  original  force 
commitment  is  made,  or  when  forces  are 
substantially  enlarged.  Additional  re- 
ports would  not  be  required  as  personnel 
and  equipment  are  rotated. 

"Substantially"  is  open  to  varied  defi- 
nitions, but  I  do  not  feel  admits  of  too 
much  flexibility  or  is  overly  vague.  A 
thousand  additional  men  sent  to  Eiut>pe 
under  present  circiunstances  clearly 
would  not  "substantially  enlarge"  our 
300,000  men  already  stationed  there.  A 
thousand  men  sent  to  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  to  beef  up  our  4,000-man  contin- 
gent there  would  indeed  be  "substantial." 
The  aim  is  to  facilitate  the  fulfillment 
by  Congress  of  Its  responsibility  for  com- 
mitting the  Nation  to  war,  and  also  its 
responsibility  to  "provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  its  Armed  Forces." 
Congress    can    hardly    regxilate    the 


Armed  Fcn-ces  as  the  Oonstltuticm  re- 
quires  if  It  does  not  even  know  where 
they  are  or  where  they  are  being  sent. 

This  expanded  reporting  requirement 
would  place  congressional  Influence  far 
closer  to  the  points  and  moments  of  great 
decision.  It  would  require  the  President 
and  his  advisers  to  ^ve  thorough  con- 
sideration to  the  Judgment  and  reaction 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  relevant 
provisions  of  laws,  treaties,  and  the  Con- 
stituticm.  to  which  they  must  turn  for 
authority.  Consideration  <rf  legal  justi- 
fication would  become  part  of  the  deci- 
sionmaking process — ^not  a  subsequent 
State  Department  lawyers  handcraft  a 
exercise  of  small  importance  in  which 
legal  garment  to  cover  the  subject  long 
after  the  military  action  has  been  de- 
cided up<m  and  undertaken.  And  the 
Congress,  charged  under  the  Constitution 
with  the  power  to  commit  the  Nation  to 
war.  would  be  better  equipped  to  fulfill 
its  responsibility. 

If  enacted.  House  Joint  Resolution  1 
will  establish  lor  the  first  time  In  our 
history  a  formal  statutory  relationship 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  stationing  of  military 
forces  on  foreign  territory. 

For  the  first  time  the  President  will  be 
required  to  inform  the  Congress  promptly 
and  in  detail  as  to  what  he  is  doing  with 
military  forces  abroad  and  why. 

To  be  sure,  the  legislation  does  not 
seek  to  delimit  what  the  President  can 
do  with  military  forces,  and  that  fact  is 
important  to  note.  It  does  not  tie  the 
President's  hands.  It  does  not  dimini>;h 
or  increase  the  constitutional  war  powers 
of  either  the  President  or  the  Congress. 

The  proposal  advanced  by  Senator 
Javtts,  which  would  terminate  Presi- 
dential authority  to  conduct  hostilities 
after  30  days  unless  Congress  acts,  raises 
serious  questions  and  has  serious  limita- 
tions. 

It  does  nothing  to  inhibit  presidential 
adventurism  in  the  stationing  of  troops 
abroad  in  circumstances  where  hostilities 
may  subsequenUy  occur.  It  becomes  op- 
erative only  after  "the  initiation  of  miU- 
tary  hostilities." 

The  following  chart  which  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Record  lists  six 
intances  in  recent  years  ir.  which  military 
forces  equipped  for  combat  were  sta- 
tioned on  foreign  territory  in  circimi- 
stanoes  of  potential  hostility.  In  none  of 
these  instances  would  the  Javits  pro- 
posal have  functioned,  but  in  all  of  them 
a  prompt  detailed  report  would  have  been 
required  by  House  Joint  Resolution  1: 


DEPIOYMEWT  OF  U.S.  TROOPS  SINCE  WORLD  WAR  II  IN  CIRCUKISTANCES  OF  POTENTIAL  HOSTILITY 


Numbtr  of  WS  DtU  of  1st  dtploynwnt 

troopt  initially  tkera    orordtr 


Number  of  military  nalts 
addad  or  involvad 


ProvlsfcMi  o> 
HJ.Rat.l 
raqalriitf 
raport 


Barlin  airlift  (1948). 


U.S.  fortas  to  Europa  (1951). 
Bailin  crisis  (19(1) 

TlMiland  baUdup  (1961-62). 

Ooarinicaii  RapubNc  (1965). . 
Laos  bomMn|(1971) 


luna  21, 194S,  partial  air 

sarvica:  Jana  26, 194S 
,  „  .  .  full-aeala  saiviea. 

2divisio(i«. Sapt  9, 1950,  Truman 

CA«.                           pltdtat  buildup. 
5,000-waprriaon..  Aa|.20. 1961.... 


277,000  fliihb  by  and  of 
Mockada,  Sept.  30, 1949. 

4  divisions  addad 


(2)  (3) 

(3) 
(2)  (3) 


300- man  MA  AG 
frotip. 


May  IS,  1962. 


27i 


.  Apr.  2S,  1965  ta  raaena 
AMwicaRs;  Apr.  29, 1965 
to  maialain  ordar. 
Fa».7,U71 


.  1.500  ma*  aant  from  Unttad 

Stataa  and  Europa,  plus 

Vice  Prasidant  Joknson. 
5,000  tioopa  "instructad  to       (1)  (3) 

hold  lira  avail  by  Patkat 

Laos";  Paul  Harkans. 

cemmandar. 
14,000  troops (1)(2)(3) 
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The  Javits  proposal  also  raises  serious 
coistitutional  questions.  It  limits  Inde- 
pendent presidential  authority  to  four 
categories:  First,  to  repel  attack  against 
the  United  States;  second,  to  repel  at- 
tack against  UJS.  Armed  Forces:  third,  to 
protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  nationals  abroad: 
and  fourth,  to  comply  with  national  cam- 
mitments.  In  each  of  these  instances, 
"such  military  hostilities,  in  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war.  shall  not  be  sus- 
tained beyond  30  days." 

Actually,  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  President  Is  probably  greater  than 
that  defined  by  the  bill's  four  categories. 
Without  making  a  final  judgment  on  any 
particular  point,  it  may  be  argued  that 
participation  in  regional  peacekeeping 
actions  in  defense  of  UJS.  interests  in  free 
transit  of  international  straits,  and  hu- 
manitarian interventions  strictly  to  save 
lives  are  within  the  President's  authority. 
Tet,  these  situations  seem  prohibited  by 
the  proposal  advanced  in  the  Senate 
which  defines  Presidential  authority  In 
advance.  To  that  extent,  such  a  restric- 
tive proposal  may  be  imconstituUonal. 

At  the  very  least,  In  the  absence  of 
greater  constitutional  clarity,  such  a  law 
might  precipitate  a  constituticmal  crisis 
between  Congress  and  the  President 
when  the  Nation  can  least  afford  it.  We 
have  not  yet  become  a  Nation  muscle- 
bound  by  our  enormous  power,  but  we 
can  make  ourselves  so. 

Attempts  to  restrict  Presidential  au- 
thority before  the  fact  may  prove  to  be 
too  much.  The  Cmgress  already  has  the 
constitutional  authority  to  terminate 
hostilities,  if  it  will  only  use  it. 

For  a  nation  to  go  to  war.  it  must  go 
through  a  process  of  decision,  not  Just  a 
single  decision  of  commitment.  Control 
of  this  process  requires  congre^cmal  in- 
volvement in  decisions  both  prior  and 
subsequent  to  initial  commitment  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  combat.  A  vigorous  con- 
gressional involvement  through  the  re- 
porting requirement  specified  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  1  will  probably  be  more 
effective  than  reliance  on  mechanical 
tests  for  delimiting  Presidential  author- 
ity to  act  to  four  specific  categories. 

As  CTongress  attonpts  to  r^pdn  the 
power  of  the  sword,  it  should  not  let  the 
present  dissatisfaction  with  the  Viet- 
nam war  lead  to  proposals  which  may  al- 
ter the  proper  balance  between  Congress 
and  the  President.  The  Vietnam  war  will 
come  to  an  end,  but  the  need  for  a  proper 
bfdance  between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  continue. 

In  August  1937.  the  Toung  Democrats 
meeting  In  their  national  convention 
voted  to  endorse  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment requiring  a  national  referendum 
before  there  could  be  a  declaration  of 
war.  Five  years  later,  World  War  n  made 
the  proposal  seem  strangely  outdated. 

History  teaches  that  we  tend  to  re- 
spond to  past  problems  rather  than  an- 
ticipate future  dangers.  Hopefully.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1  avoids  that  pitfall.  It 
will  Inhibit  Presidential  adventurism, 
without  raising  questions  over  the  In- 
depoidoit  constitutional  authority  of  the 
President  or  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  lYidlana. 

ooEvn — 1817— Part  aa 


Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  under- 
stood the  gaitiemsm  when  we  had  our 
previous  colloquy  and  if  I  also  correctly 
understood  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  committee  by  omitting  the  words 
"whenever  feasible"  in  secti<m  2  in  any 
way  to  limit  or  detract  from  the  historic 
powers  and  practice  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Speaking  for  myself, 
that  certainly  Is  correct.  First  of  all.  I  do 
not  feel  the  inclusion  of  these  words  in 
the  last  Congress  had  any  real  substance. 
Second,  this  is  only  a  resolution  and 
could  not  conceivably  diminish  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  if  that  is 
correct  as  far  as  he  is  concerned? 

Mr.  ZABLCKJKI.  If  the  genUeman  will 
jrield,  that  is  correct  as  far  as  the  gentie- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman will  yield  for  one  additional  ques- 
ticai,  when  the  genUeman  and  I  had  our 
earlier  colloquy,  the  gentleman,  as  I 
imderstood  him,  indicated  "appropriate 
consultation"  as  used  in  section  2  would 
not  necessarily  mean  a  formal  communi- 
cation with  the  Congress  but  might  be 
satisfied  by  an  informal  consultation 
with  the  leadership.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  certainly  is  one 
conceivable  form.  I  might  add  in  the  very 
few  years  I  have  been  on  the  Hill,  the 
Presid«it  has  consulted  with  Congress- 
men in  various  ways.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Cambodian  Incursion,  for  example,  he 
had  the  full  membership  of  several  com-  > 
mittees  at  the  White  House  and  had  a 
direct  dialog.  In  other  circumstances,  his 
predecessor.  President  Johnson,  had  us  to 
the  White  House  in  groups  of  40  or  50. 
That  was  smother  form  of  consultation. 

The  President  consults  with  the  Ojn- 
gress  in  almost  all  circumstances  by  com- 
mimicating  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  if  he 
also  agrees  on  that? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  do. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
genUeman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  Yoric. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  1  as  an 
interim  measxu-e  to  provide  congressional 
Input  in  the  determination  of  military 
pedicles  which  fall  short  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  but  which  involve  commitment 
of  U.S.  forces  to  hostilities.  I  cannot  dis- 
agree Mrith  the  intentions  of  this  bill  and 
I  will  vote  for  It  this  afternoon. 

I  strongly  regret,  however,  that  such 
desperately  needed  and  urgent  legisla- 
tion WRA  brrMieht  UD  under  a  suspension 
of  the  rules.  Tliis  means,  of  course,  that 
the  House  has  no  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments  t<>  stroigthen  the  resolu- 
tion but.  perhaps  even  more  important. 
It  means  that  we  are  given  no  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  the  great  Issues  which 
surround  this  measure. 

Ttta  Interest  expressed  in  legislation 


of  this  type  by  my  colleagues  In  this 
Chamber,  by  the  Senate  and  especially 
by  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  donand 
that  CTongress  engage  in  full  and  open 
debate  on  the  issues  involved.  Congress 
has  virtually  abcuid(«ed  its  constitutional 
role  in  foreign  affairs  by  providing  no 
viable  modem-day  procedure  for  exercis- 
ing this  authority  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Nation  has  a  right  to  expect  the 
legislative  branch  to  reassert  its  respon- 
sibility in  this  area. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1  provides  that 
the  President  will  report  to  Congress 
when,  without  specific  prior  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Congress,  he  commits  UjS. 
military  forces  to  armed  conflict,  and  I 
applaud  this  initial  step.  But  the  resolu- 
tion does  not  go  far  enough.  While  it 
strives  to  assure  that  the  Congress  will 
be  kept  informed,  it  provides  no  workable 
vehicle  whereby  the  Congress  can  take 
an  active  role  in  waumaking  powers,  nor 
does  it  provide  any  timetable  for  Presi- 
dential communication  to  the  Ck>ngress. 

As  my  distinguished  colleagues  know, 
I  have  introdiK5ed  a  bill,  H.R.  7290,  which 
faces  the  issue  of  congressional  respon- 
sibility in  two  major  ways.  First,  it 
creates  a  Joint  Congressional  C(»nmittee 
on  National  Security  to  which  the  Pres- 
ident must  report  either  prior  to  or 
within  24  hours  after  he  takes  military 
action  and  still  be  assured  that  informa- 
tion vital  to  the  success  of  the  action 
and  to  the  safety  of  our  troops  will  be 
safeguarded.  This  concept  provides  a  for- 
mat for  the  President  to  communicate 
with  Congress  in  matters  of  national 
security  by  dealing  with  a  definite  com- 
mittee. It  >«ould  eliminate  the  present 
procedure  where  certain  congressional 
leaders  are  consulted  in  some  instances, 
and  others  at  other  times.  I  hope  that 
this  joint  committee  concept  will  gain 
support. 

Second,  my  bill  calls  for  positive  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  in  approving  or  dis- 
approving the  President's  decision.  If  the 
Congress  does  not  provide  ai^noval,  the 
President  must  begin  withdrawing  Amer- 
ican forces  from  foreign  territory  within 
30  days.  I  wish  to  0ni^iasize,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  this  bill  is  not  intended  to  force 
limitations  on  the  President,  but  it  is 
designed  to  clarify  the  obligations  of 
both  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  when  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  8ire  engaged  in  hostilities. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  assume  vital  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  been  picked  up 
by  the  executive  branch  in  the  last 
decade.  Congress  is  not  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  nor  is  it  an  adjimct  of  the  mili- 
tary structure.  As  spokesman  for  the 
people,  however,  c:k>ngress  has  an  inde- 
pendent responsibility  involving  ques- 
tioning, evaluation,  and  Judgment  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  calling 
for  a  full-scale  debate  on  this  urgent 
constitutional  question. 

Mr.  FA6CELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  say  the  sub- 
committee and  the  o(»nmittee  0(m8ldered 
several  proposals  which  would  have  gone 
beyond  what  Is  In  this  resolution;  for  ex- 
ample, terminating  the  power  of  the 
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President  after  a  spedfle  period  of  time. 
But  the  oonstitutkmal  QuestioDe  raised 
with  that  issue  are  far  from  settled.  I  do 
not  beHere  ve  could  have  resolTed  them 
In  time  to  hare  gotten  any  kind  at  action. 
Therefore,  I  wonld  concur  with  the 
viewpoint  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  this  could  be  considered  an 
Interim  step.  Olylng  recognitian  to  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  the  President 
under  the  Constltntion.  as  done  in  this 
resolution,  is  an  afflrmatlTe  step.  Second, 
formalizing  the  written  report  require- 
ment is  an  affirmative  stQ).  Third,  mak- 
ing It  known  that  we  sedc  a  very  definite 
communications  vehicle  between  the  Ks- 
ecutlve  and  the  Congress  Is  an  afOnuative 
step. 

In  the  meantime.  If  the  other  constitu- 
tional Issues  can  be  resolTed  satisfactorily 
so  that  they  can  be  considered  by  both 
bodies,  I  bdieve  deflnitdy  we  ought  to 
go  further.  I  am  sure  no  one  wants  a  re- 
peat of  what  has  happened  in  tiie  past 
decades.  The  United  States  must  not 
again  engage  Its  Military  Establishment 
in  warfare  either  indirectly  or  directly 
without  the  fun  prior  knowledge  and  ac- 
tion of  ^^Oongrees. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  bdleve  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
state  that  inevitably  the  eOeot  of  this 
reporting  requirement  will  be  to  cause 
a  greater  degree  ot  ocMisultatlon  between 
Congress  and  the  President 

Mr.  PASCEUj.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  very  first 
healthy  step  irtilch  has  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  BnvoHAM) . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  8N?eaker,  I  do  be- 
Ueve  this  resolution  Is  a  step  forward, 
and  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  it.  I  must  say  I  believe 
it  is  a  very,  very  small  step. 

I  regret  we  have  not  faced  up.  really,  to 
what  I  believe  is  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem heref.  which  is  the  erosion  of  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  declare  war  as 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  in  a  world 
where  declarations  of  war  have  gone  out 
of  fashion.  We  have  not  had  a  dedara- 
tion  of  war  since  World  War  n  anywhere 
in  the  world  as  far  &s  I  know. 

We  should  have  some  method  wherdiy 
we  can  exercise  the  power  we  were  given 
by  the  Constitution  with  regard  to  the 
opening  of  hostilities  in  situations  where 
a  declaration  of  war  does  not  occur. 

I  offered  one  solution.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Hortom)  offered 
another  solution.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chapfsll)  ,  with  many  co- 
sponsors,  offered  another.  The  commit- 
tee simply  did  not  deal  with  the  problem. 
IMs  resolution  does  not  deal  with  It. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentieman  from  CaU- 
fomia  (Mr.  HoLmzLo) . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  subcommittee  and  the 
fun  committee  for  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor.  I  am  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  it. 

I  have  given  this  a  great  deal  of  study, 
and  I  know  how  thin  the  ground  of  un. 
derstanding  is  on  the  point  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Inherent  constitutlcaial  powers. 

I  believe  this  wlU  bring  about  some 
order.  Especially  do  I  appreciate  the  ex- 
planation of  the  gentieman  from  Wis- 


consin (Mr.  Zablockz),  and  the  gentie- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascxll).  They 
have  very  clearly  stated  irtiat  the  Con- 
gress Intends.  I  believe  it  is  within  the 
bounds  of  constituti(mal  law.  I  bdleve 
it  is  a  clear  indication  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  the  Congress 
does  want  i^>propriate  consultation  with 
the  Congress  on  these  matters  contained 
in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentieman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Pxppkr). 

1ST.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  members  of  his  committee  for 
bringing  this  Joint  resolution  to  the  floor. 
I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  it. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  meas- 
ure, when  it  becomes  a  law,  wiU  be  con- 
strued as  an  affirmative  assertion  by  the 
Congress  that  it  must  give  its  concurrence 
before  the  Executive  can  take  any  sub- 
stantial steps  or  commit  any  substantial 
number  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  this 
country  abroad  except  to  repel  attack  or 
threatened  attack. 

Knowledgeable  legal  spokesmen  for  the 
administration  and  the  courts  are  hold- 
ing that  the  only  legal  basis  today  for 
the  continuation  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china is  the  concurrence  that  Congress 
has  given  to  it  by  its  support  both  in 
mcmey  apprcvriated  and  in  other  meas- 
ures of  support  for  It.  This  resolution 
makes  it  clear  that  Congress  expects  and 
insists  that  it  shall  be  consulted  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  or  withhold  Its 
assent  to  any  such  substantial  combat 
commitment  abroad  by  the  President  ex- 
cept to  repel  attack  upon  our  country  or 
its  Armed  Forces  or  property  or  our  ter- 
ritory, citizens,  property,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  obligations  we  have  constitu- 
tionally imdertaken. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentieman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Dow) . 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  am  very  glad 
that  we  are  taking  one  step  here  to  re- 
assert legislative  authority. 

I  believe  it  Is  a  myth  that  the  Presi- 
dent's power  of  Commander  in  (Thief  em- 
braces any  area  where  Congress  caimot 
legislate;  constitutionally  the  legislative 
power  extends  to  aU  acts  of  war. 

I  myself  wotdd  prefer  to  see  the  blU 
read  not  in  the  permissive  way  it  does, 
allowing  the  President  to  commit  forces, 
but  the  bin  should  read  that  he  shaU  not 
commit  forces  unless  there  is  an  Imme- 
diate and  an  extraordlmuy  emergency 
that  threatens  the  safety  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  that  kind  of  phrasing,  no  farces 
could  have  been  sent  by  the  Executive  to 
Santo  IXnnlngo,  to  Laos,  or  to  Cambodia, 
and  they  would  not  be  there  now. 

Bfr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  yldd 
1  minute  to  the  gentieman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  FsAsm). 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  a  mistake  for  the  House  to  consider 
this  resdution  under  this  procedure.  It  is 
a  very  serious  matter  we  are  considering, 
and  to  consider  it  in  the  limited  time 
available  is  unreasonable.  This  should 
have  been  brought  up  with  a  rule,  and 
we  should  have  had  much  more  debate 
on  such  a  very  fimdamental  question. 


It  also  should  have  been  subject  to 
amendment  on  the  floor,  althou^  I 
would  not  have  favored  any  amendment 
of  which  I  am  presently  aware. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  be  circumscribed  in  the  com- 
mitment of  troops  to  mlUtary  action 
which  is  in  vldation  ot  international  law. 
We  have  done  that  repeat^Uy  in  the 
past,  and  I  think  it  has  to  stop.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  accomplish  this.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  write  language  restricting 
his  powers  at  this  point,  but  I  do  thinir 
it  is  wrong  for  the  United  States  to  ar- 
rogate to  Itself  some  superior  authority 
or  power  beycmd  that  recognized  by  the 
community  of  nations. 

Our  landing  troops  in  the  Dconlnlcan 
Republic  was  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  our  present  jwUcy  In 
Vietnam  is  also  in  vlcdation  of  interna- 
tional law. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  intend  to  vote  for  House  Joint 
Resoluticm  1  which  helps  somewhat  to 
delineate  and  define  the  war  powers  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  I  agree 
with  the  committee  report  that  our  ob- 
jective should  be — 

To  deflne  arrangements  which  would  allow 
the  President  and  Ck>ngress  to  work  together 
In  mutual  reepeot  and  maximum  harmony 
toward  their  ultimate  shared  goal  ot  main- 
taining the  peace  and  security  of  the  Nation. 

Our  foreign  poUcy  cannot  be  effec- 
tively and  responsibly  conducted  if  that 
relationship  does  not  exist  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  This  places 
a  special  obligation  on  each  branch  of 
Government  in  its  relations  with  the 
other. 

Tliis  resolution  would  codify  proce- 
dures for  consultation  and  reporting  in 
certain  extraordinary  and  emergency 
circumstances.  It  would  require  that  the 
President  consult  with  the  Congress  prior 
to  committing  our  forces  in  an  armed 
conflict,  and  that  consultation  should 
continue  on  a  periodic  basis  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  conflict.  It  would  further  re- 
quire that  the  President  promptly  sub- 
mit a  full  and  formal  report  to  the  Con- 
gress setting  forth  the  circimistances  ne- 
cessitating his  action,  the  authority  un- 
der which  he  acted,  the  estimated  scope 
of  the  activities,  and  such  other  Infor- 
mation he  may  deem  useful  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  fulfillment  of  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  testifled  before 
the  ZablocU  suboxnmlttee  of  Foreign 
Affairs  on  the  need  for  such  war  powers 
legislation,  and  I  am  pleased  that  much 
of  the  bill  and  the  report  incorporates 
the  ideas  and  suggestions  I  presented  at 
that  time.  In  that  testimony,  and  in  tes- 
timony I  presented  to  another  subcom- 
mittee this  year,  I  recommended  that  a 
war  powers  bill  should  include  a  third 
requirement  in  addition  to  consultation 
and  reporting,  if  an  emergency  deploy- 
ment threatens  to  baUoon  Into  a  major 
national  commitment.  It  vras  my  recom- 
mendation that  the  Congress  have  the 
decisive  say  as  to  whether  the  commit- 
ment should  be  extended  beyond  30  days. 
This  would  require  a  congressional  reso- 
lution or  other  such  autharization  to 
either  extend  or  terminate  the  c(Mnmit- 
ment  after  30  days. 

I  think  it  is  regrettoble  that  this  reso- 
lution «^^«'<^tnff  DO  such  requirement.  ft"'< 
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I  think  it  is  even  more  unfortunate  that 
we  do  not  have  the  opportunity  in  this 
situation  to  strengthen  this  resolution  by 
amendment.  Nevertheless,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  I  do  Intend  to  vote  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  1  because  I  do  consider 
it  an  Important  flrst  step  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  reassert  its  prat)gatives  im- 
der  the  Constitution.  I  would  like  to  indi- 
cate at  this  time  that  I  am  working  on 
legislation  along  the  lines  I  have  sug- 
gested— legislation  which  would  also  es- 
tablish a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Security  which  would  be  designated  for 
the  express  purpose  of  consultation  with 
the  President  and  advising  the  Congress 
In  emergency  situations.  I  was  especially 
pleased  to  read  that  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss the  formation  of  such  a  Joint  com- 
mittee. I  am  hopeful  that  this  Congress 
will  continue  to  work  on  the  improve- 
ment of  war  powers  procedures  and 
mechanisms. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint 
Resolution  1  Is  a  reflection  of  the  grow- 
ing awareness  in  Congress  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  must  reassert  its  constitu- 
tional role  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess as  to  whether  this  Nation  should  go 
to  vmr.  llie  resolution  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  President  to  defend  the  Na- 
tion without  prior  congressional  authori- 
zation, but  also  expresses  the  consent  of 
Congress  that,  whenever  possible,  the 
President  should  consult  with  Congress 
prior  to  taking  military  action. 

I  support  this  resolution  and  feel  that 
the  philosophy  behind  it  is  correct.  Since 
the  start  of  the  "cold  war"  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  increas- 
ingly ignored  the  Congress  when  decid- 
ing whether  to  engage  American  forces. 
The  slow  and  gradual  escalation  of  the 
Indochina  conflict  is  the  prime  illustra- 
tion of  this  and  is,  of  course,  the  impetus 
behind  this  legislation. 

I  have  serious  doubts,  however, 
whether  House  Joint  Resolution  1  is 
strong  enough  in  its  language  to  have  the 
effect  which  its  sponsors  would  hope  to 
see.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  similar  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  8387,  which  would  aUow  the 
President  to  commit  our  forces  in  cer- 
tain situations  of  national  emergency, 
but  which  would  bind  him  by  law  to 
come  to  the  Congress  within  30  days  of 
the  start  of  hostilities  and  obtain  en- 
abling legislation,  including  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  to  continue  the  operation. 

HH.  8387  would  also  create  a  Joint 
Committee  on  National  Security.  Should 
the  President  initiate  military  hostilities, 
he  would  have  to  report  to  this  commit- 
tee prior  to,  or  within  24  hours  after, 
the  initiation  of  such  hostilities,  giving  a 
complete  account  of  the  circumstances 
Involved. 

I  am  not  trying  to  throw  cold  water  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  1.  I  think  it  is 
an  important  flrst  step  in  the  reassertlon 
of  congressional  authority.  In  fact,  I 
do  not  feel  that  either  this  resolution  or 
the  bin  I  cosponsored  wlU  guarantee  that 
we  win  avoid  future  Vietnams.  This 
depends  on  a  rethinking  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  a  reevaluatlon  of  our  role  in 
the  world. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1  would  be  an- 
other factor  in  creating  a  climate  of  co- 
operation between  the  Executive  and 


Congress.  If  we  are  going  to  absorb  the 
lessons  of  Vietnam,  and  at  the  same  tim^ 
avoid  the  perils  of  Isolationism,  such  a 
climate  will  be  necessary.  It  is  not  easy 
for  the  executive  branch  to  surrender 
power  it  thinks  it  has  acquired  and  it  is 
difficult  for  Congress  to  regain  the  reins 
once  it  has  dropped  them,  but  this  will 
be  done  and,  in  the  long  nm,  our  national 
security  wlU  benefit  by  it. 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  to  clarify  the  war  powers  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

The  pending  measure  Is  Identical  to 
my  own  blU,  House  Joint  Resolution  275. 
(Tlariflcation  of  the  war  powers  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  is  long  over- 
due. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  aUowed 
the  Chief  Executive  to  assiune  what 
amounts  virtually  to  a  dictatorial  role  to 
which  he  expects  the  Congress  to  be  sub- 
servient. 

This,  to  be  sure.  Is  not  the  way  it  was 
intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

At  the  same  time,  I  readily  understand 
that  the  Chief  Executive  cannot  be  so 
hamstrung  that  he  cannot  react — and 
prompUy — ^In  our  Nation's  interest  in  a 
time  of  true  tmd  critical  national  oner- 
gency. 

But  giving  him  that  authority  should 
not  mean  that  he  can  overlook  explain- 
ing his  actions  without  delay  to  the  citi- 
zenry through  its  elected  Representa- 
tives in  Congress. 

Where  national  security  may  be  in- 
volved, I  recognize  that  it  might  not  be 
prudent  for  a  public  statement  nor  one 
available  to  aU  Members  immediately. 
But  certainly  the  Members  of  the  ap- 
propriate committees  in  the  House  and 
Senate  are  entiOed  to  be  informed  fully 
on  these  matters.  Indeed,  they  must  be 
informed. 

This  executive  information  should  be 
made  available  to  the  committees  pref- 
erably in  advance  of  presidential  ac- 
tion— and  absolutely  as  soon  as  humanly 
possible  after  such  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for 
reporting  this  resolution  and  I  partic- 
ularly commend  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki),  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Policy  and  Scientific  Developments,  for 
his  diligence  and  leadership  on  this  vital 
subject. 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  1.  The  dis- 
cussion on  the  war  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent which  followed  the  (Cambodian  in- 
vasion has  become  a  salutary  thing  for 
the  country.  It  has  highlighted  a  reluc- 
tance of  the  Congress  to  assert  a  posi- 
tive role  in  the  decision  to  wage  war  and 
has  emphasized  the  need  for  the  Con- 
gress to  assert  its  legitimate  powers  and 
require  the  President  to  accoimt  to  the 
Congress  and  through  the  Congress  to 
the  people,  for  actions  by  him  In  this 
area. 

Many  people  might  hope  that  the  res- 
olution could  be  dlffermt  in  various  par- 
ticular. Some  would  want  the  provisions 
more  stringent  upon  the  Presidait.  Oth- 
ers have  expressed  a  belief  that  the  Pres- 
ident's freedom  of  (H>eratlon  is  unduly 
limited. 


It  must  be  understood  that  this  is  a 
very  dlf&cult  area  in  which  to  legislate 
and  the  broad  constitutional  provisions 
evoi  though  appearing  to  lack  deflnite- 
ness  are  about  as  specific  as  It  Is  possi- 
ble to  get  in  such  a  situation.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  providinK  for  an  possible  even- 
tuaUties  wltii  any  sort  of  detaU  is  monu- 
mentaL 

This  resoluticm.  however,  does  consti- 
tute an  assertion  by  the  Congress  of  its 
position  of  taniTortance  with  the  Presi- 
Ident  in  the  declaration  of  war.  It  also 
requires  that  the  President  take  certain 
acts  in  reporting  to  the  Congress  where 
he  has  committed  UJS.  mUltary  forces  to 
armed  conflict  without  specific  authori- 
zation. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  danger  of 
sllKdng  into  full-scale  war  through  the 
gradual  escalation  of  minor  Intervention. 
We  have  seen  this  in  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict It  Is,  therefore.  Important  to  take 
the  step  forward  which  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1  constitutes  even  though  it  is, 
indeed,  a  minor  one. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  fi^aker,  it  is  most 
regrettable  that  we  are  today  presented 
a  bill  of  such  potential  magnitude,  only 
to  be  curbed  by  a  rule  that  makes  it  im- 
possible to  offer  amendments  to  the  blU. 

The  intent  of  this  measure  is  most 
commendable  and  I  wholeheartedly  con- 
cur with  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  Policy  and  Scientiflc  Develop- 
ments in  their  recognition  of  the  need  for 
more  active  participation  by  the  Congress 
in  matters  of  war  and/or  commitment  of 
troops  to  combat. 

M^  only  criticism  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough 
in  defining  the  responsibilities  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress  in  these  mat- 
ters. Were  I  able  to  offer  an  amendment, 
it  would  read  as  foUows: 

In  section  3.  Page  2.  line  5.  strike  out  the 
words  "commits"  and  "to"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  respectively  the  words  "engages"  and 
"in",  and  at  the  conclusion  of  section  3,  Page 
3,  add  the  following  paragraph: 

"If  the  Congress,  within  30  days  after  bar- 
ing received  such  report  advising  under  sub- 
section ( 1 )  above  that  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  have  been  engaged  in  armed 
conflict,  shall  not  by  concurrent  resolution 
approve  such  reported  action,  such  commit- 
ment shall  immediately  terminate  and  the 
President,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later 
than  60  dajrs  after  such  termination,  shall 
disengage  all  armed  forces  so  committed." 

This  amendment  would  put  the  neces- 
sary teeth  in  the  resolution  we  are  con- 
sidering to  make  it  effective  legislation. 
It  would  help  assure  the  Nation  that  we 
in  the  Congress  no  longer  plan  to  sit  on 
the  sidelines  as  our  men  are  committed 
to  battie.  This  amendment  would  mean 
no  future  Vietnams  without  the  knowl- 
edgeable concurrence  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  am  supporting  House 
Joint  Resolution  1  today,  because  it  is 
the  only  recourse  that  we  are  being  of- 
fered toward  Congress  reasserting  its  re- 
sponsibilities with  regard  to  war  declara- 
tions, but  I  do  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
noting  that  this  legislation  falls  short 
of  the  constitutional  responsibilities  that 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress  wish 
to  reassume. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uks 
to  compliment  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific 
Development  for  the  time  and  woi^  It 
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hM  put  in  on  this  resolution  and  to  titie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  re- 
porting It  out  to  the  House. 

The  resolution  is  especially  pertinent 
to  life  in  the  1970's  In  modem  America 
and  the  process  of  modem  government. 
I  support  House  Joint  Resolution  1, 
in  which  the  Congress  reaffirms  Its 
powers  under  the  Constitution  to  declare 
war. 

The  Joint  resolution  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  also  introduced  a  bill 
defining  the  war  powers  of  the  President. 
I  feel  that  it  contains  a  stronger.  Implicit 
statement  on  the  constitutional  separa- 
tion and  equal  exercise  of  power. 

Whereas  the  resolution  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress,  my  bill,  with  the  force 
of  law  if  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President,  would  specifi- 
cally direct  him  not  to  deploy  the  Armed 
Forces  outside  of  the  United  States  ex- 
cept in  very  special  circumstances  re- 
quiring the  reporting  to  Congress  within 
24  hours. 

The  development  of  modem  executive 
power  and  with  it  the  power  to  wage  war, 
whether  in  limited,  sharply  restricted 
action  or  in  massive  retaliation  or  attack, 
has  grown  out  of  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment of  legislative  restraint. 

Where  once  communications  were 
carried  to  distant  lands  in  weeks,  they 
now  move  by  seconds.  Dispatching  troops 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  months,  but  now 
a  question  of  only  days. 

But  like  any  gigantic  moving  force, 
this  process  has  given  the  modem  de- 
fense establishment  its  own  inertia.  We 
have  a  fiywheel  effect.  Once  put  into 
action,  it  tends  to  keep  on  moving  in  the 
same  direction  and  at  the  same  speed. 
The  consequences  of  modem  warfare 
can  have  such  tragic  results  that  It  is 
frightening  to  contemplate  it.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  that  if  all  the  engines  of 
warfare  were  unleashed  by  the  super- 
powers, civilization  as  we  know  it  would 
cease  to  exist.  Restraint  may  sometimes 
be  unpopular,  but  Is  necessary. 

While  we  do  not  seek  to  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  in  an  emergency,  we  do  want 
an  accounting  of  action  which  involves 
the  deployment  of  U^S.  troops  abroad. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  piecemeal 
commitment  of  forces  to  action  has  been 
a  tactic,  designed  or  not,  that  has  lulled 
the  awareness  of  the  public  to  the  reah- 
zation  of  the  involvement  in  war  or 
conflict. 

The  bit-by-blt  escalation  Is  regarded 
by  some  as  deception.  When  one  branch 
of  the  Oovemment  feels  another  branch 
has  practiced  deception  on  the  public,  as 
many  letters  to  legislators  indicate,  and 
believes  it  has  been  deceived,  all  of  Gov- 
ernment suffers  the  consequences. 

This,  of  course,  turns  one  American 
against  another  and  the  result  Is  a  di- 
vided house,  weak  within  and  prey  to 
forces  of  reaction  and  absolutism. 

The  prompt  reporting  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  to  the  Con- 
creas  will  improve  communications  and 
make  our  Government  and  our  country 
atronger. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reestab- 

lishlnc    the    constltutloDal    balance    of 

y      powers  between  the  executive  and  le«- 

klative  braocbea  in  the  realm  of  foratgn 


affairs  Is  one  of  the  prime  tasks  facing 
this  Congress  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  necessity  of  such  action  is  acknowl- 
edged by  nesu-ly  all  concerned  with  the 
future  course  of  our  system  of  govem- 
ment.  The  glaring  exception  comes  from 
those  now  in  the  executive  branch  who 
are  continuing  the  practice  of  conducting 
foreign  policy  by  executive  privilege. 

The  failure  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  alter  the  policies  and  practices  of 
American  foreign  affairs  that  It  Inherited 
from  its  predecessors  demonstrates  the 
urgency  of  our  taking  measures  adequate 
to  deal  with  this  crisis.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1  falls  far  short  of  that  require- 
ment. 

It  is  a  charade— a  meaningless  ges- 
ture— ^not  a  legitimate  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  constitutional  pow- 
ers before  us.  We  must  not  delude  our- 
selves or  the  American  people  into  think- 
ing that  it  is  a  meaningfiil  deterrent 
to  require  that  the  Chief  Executive  sub- 
mit a  report  to  this  body  after  he  initi- 
ates significant  military  action. 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  it  should  be  consulted  before  action 
is  taken  by  the  executive  branch  is  again 
no  more  than  a  token  and  Ineffectual 
gesture. 

We  have  heard  far  too  oft«i  that  the 
course  of  action  presented  to  us  is  the 
only  realistic  alternative.  That  stronger 
provisions  would  mean  no  bill  at  all.  That 
is  the  type  of  thinking  which  has  led 
us  to  the  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves today — at  home  and  abroad. 

This  Congress  can  and  must  do  some- 
thing concrete  in  the  area  of  warmaklnc 
powers. 

When  siich  an  opportunity  is  presented 
to  us,  I  shaU  extend  all  my  efforts  to  see 
that  it  is  enacted.  I  cannot  undertake 
such  action  for  this  resolution.  I  strongly 
urge  a  no  vote  cm  House  Joint  Res(du- 
Uon  1. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  fails  to  specify  any  mean- 
ingful way  in  which  the  power  reserved 
to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  to  de- 
clare war  shall  be  defined  or  enforced. 
The  resolution  is  only  a  request  to  the 
President  to  consult  with  Congress.  It 
changes  nothing;  it  leaves  the  Executive 
Jiist  as  free  as  it  is  now  unilaterally  to 
drag  the  Nation  into  imdeclared  wars. 
It  specifies  no  time  limit  by  which  the 
President  shall  report  on  foreign  mili- 
tary actions  to  Congress.  It  does  not  even 
require  that  Congress  by  affirmative  ac- 
tion approve  the  continuation  of  such  ac- 
tions. It  merely  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent report  to  Congress  as  to  why  he  did 
not  seek  its  approval  for  his  action,  and 
does  not  require  that  he  obtain  such  ap- 
proval. It  Is  a  paper  tiger. 

In  recent  years  the  Executive  has 
usurped  CcHigress  war  powers.  A  vague 
statement  of  Congress  desire  to  be  con- 
sulted will  not  remedy  this  situation. 
Congress  must  reassert  its  proper  role  in 
a  much  more  definitive  way.  It  Is  not 
nearly  enough  to  ask  for  consultation 
after  the  fact.  Except  imder  the  most 
extreme,  emergency,  life-and-death  cir- 
cumstances imaginable,  the  Executive 
should  be  required  to  have  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  Cocigress  before  committing  our 
forces  to  armed  conlUct. 


The  eommKlee  has  made  a  minor  Im- 
provement over  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  House  last  year:  the  qualiflcatian 
"whenever  feasible"  has  been  removed 
from  the  requirement  that  the  President 
seek  consultation  with  Congress  when  In- 
volving our  troops  in  combat.  However, 
we  still  have  a  relatively  weak,  toothless 
resolution.  While  I  support  the  resolution 
as  presented  to  us,  I  regard  it  as  a  small 
and  feasible  step  toward  the  restoration 
of  the  constitutional  balance  of  powers. 

GKNIRAL    LKAVX    TO    XXTBNI) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  liave  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution,  House 
Joint  Resolution  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8432.  An  ftct  to  authorize  emergency 
loan  guarantees  to  major  business  enter- 
prises. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  liie  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
9382)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  for  space,  sci- 
ence, veterans,  and  certain  other  inde- 
pendent executive  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for 
other  piuposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  489.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Lincoln  Home 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  lUlnols, 
and  for  other  piuposes. 


ESTABLISHING  THE  LINCOLN  HOME 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE  IN 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
9798)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  the  Lincoln  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of 
minois,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  B7B8 
Be  it  mooted  by  thm  Senate  ana  Houee 
of  aepreaentativet  of  the  United  Statee  of 
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Ameriaa  in  Congreu  assembled.  That,  In  or- 
der to  preaerve  and  Interpret  for  the  benefit 
of  present  and  future  generations  the  bcxne 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  In  Springfield.  DUdoIs. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authonaed 
to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with  do- 
nated or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange 
the  property  kdA  Improvements  thereon  In 
the  city  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  within  the 
area  generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
•boundary  Map  Llnc<dn  Home  National  His- 
toric Site",  numbered  LIHO-20,000  and  dated 
i^Hll  1970,  which  he  deems  necessary  for 
the  establishment  and  administration  of  a 
national  historic  site:  Provided.  That  lands 
or  Interasta  in  lands  owned  by  such  State 
or  city  may  be  acquired  by  donation  only. 
The  map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  Inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  SMvlce.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec.  a.  The  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  known 
as  the  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site, 
and  It  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
August  26,  1916  (39  Stat.  635).  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (16  U5.C.  1,  3-4),  and  the 
Act  of  August  21.  1936  (49  SUt.  666;  16  U.8  C 
461-467) . 

Sac.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ^pro- 
prlated  such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  but  not 
more  than  S2.003.000  (said  svun  shaU  Include 
relocation  assistance  required  by  Public  Law 
91-646)  for  the  acquisition  of  property,  and 
not  more  than  $6360,000  (February  '  1970 
prices)  for  development  of  the  area,  plus  or 
mlnxis  such  amotmts.  If  any,  as  may  be  justi- 
fied by  reason  of  ordinary  fiuctuatlons  in  con- 
struction cost  as  indicated  by  engineering 
cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction Involved  herein. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SKUBTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  TAYU)R.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  frwn  Colorado   (Mr.  Aspra- 

ALL). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation now  before  the  House  Is  essential- 
ly the  same  as  bills  which  have  been  co- 
sponsored  by  more  than  100  Members  of 
this  body.  All  of  these  cosponsors  acree 
that  Abraham  Lincoln's  home  in  Spring- 
field, ni..  should  be  recognized  as  a  na- 
tional historic  site. 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  creation  of 
a  national  historic  site  covering  a  4  city 
block  area.  If  aw)roved.  the  legislation 
would  authorize  the  acqulslUon  of  the 
properties  involved  and  it  contemplates 
the  restoration  of  the  area  to  the  setting 
which  Abraham  Uncohi  knew.  Original- 
ly, the  legislation  did  not  specify  the  ex- 
Mt  area  to  be  Included  in  the  site,  but 
H.R.  9798  includes  a  reference  to  a 
boundary  map  which  makes  the  bound- 
aries absolutely  clear. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Lincohi  Heme 
Is  owned  by  the  State  of  Illinois  and  It 
is  open  to  the  public.  While  the  rate  of 
visitation  at  the  home  is  already  about 
650,000  per  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  visitors  will  exceed  800,000 
when  the  historical  setting  is  restored. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  city  of 
Springfield  and  the  State  of  Illinois  have 
been  most  cooperative  in  this  effort.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  city  will  donate  to 
the  Federal  Govemment  all  of  the  ^nda 


which  It  owns  within  the  area  and  the 
State  has,  also,  indicated  a  willingness  to 
cooperate  in  this  regard,  therefore  the 
bill  before  the  House  provides  that  such 
lands  may  be  acquired  only  by  donation. 
The  Lincoln  Home,  itself,  is  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Since  its  donation  to  the 
State  in  1887  by  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  it 
has  been  preserved  and  maintained  with- 
out significant  alterations.  It  is  com- 
pletely furnished  with  period  fiutiish- 
ings,  and  some  original  Lincoln  pieces 
have  gradually  returned  to  the  house  for 
display.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  the 
Secretary  will  need  any  extraordinary 
authority  to  acquire  personal  property; 
consequently,  the  "clean  bill"  now  before 
the  House  does  not  include  a  provision 
in  this  regard.  The  deletion  of  this  lan- 
guage is  not  Intended  to  be  a  denial  of 
authority  to  acquire  personalty.  Instead, 
we  view  it  as  unnecessary  repetition  of 
existing  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  program  such  as  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  some 
Federal  investment.  Land  acquisition 
costs  for  this  project  will  total  an  esti- 
mated $2,003,000.  Included  in  this  total 
is  the  amount  estimated  to  be  needed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  91-646— the  Federal  Relocation  As- 
sistance Act.  This  adds  an  estimated 
$443,000  to  the  cost  of  this  project.  Un- 
like the  other  bills,  HJl.  9798  contains 
the  usual  limitation  on  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  land  ac- 
quisition to  the  amount  estimated  to  be 
needed. 

Development  of  the  area  will  include 
the  removal  of  numerous  non-historic 
structures  from  the  area  and  the  reloca- 
tion of  some  of  the  period  buildings  to 
their  location  around  1860.  The  authen- 
tic reconstruction  of  the  comer  proper- 
ties visible  from  the  Lincoln  Home  is 
also  contemplated  and  appropriate  visi- 
tor facilities  will  have  to  be  Installed.  All 
of  this  will  require  a  substantial  invest- 
ment. The  bill  before  the  House  limits 
appropriations  for  this  purpose  to 
$5,860,000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
more  than  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was — and  still  is— an  inspira- 
tion to  all  people— not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  throughout  the  world.  Pew 
Americans,  in  our  relatively  short  his- 
tory, stand  as  high  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind as  this  dedicated  man. 

The  home  in  Springfield  is  symbolic  of 
this  man.  Architecturally,  it  is  not  out- 
standing. Its  furnishings  are  not  extra- 
ordinary. The  grounds  and  the  setting 
which  he  knew  were  never  grand.  In 
short,  it  Is  an  ordinary  house,  but  it 
shows  to  anyone  willing  to  look  that  a 
talented  man.  with  a  dedicated  spirit,  can 
succeed  in  our  system. 

Prom  this  home,  Lincoln  came  to 
Washington  to  serve  in  this  Body  in  1847. 
In  it,  he  must  have  prepared  for  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  Debates  which  made 
him  famous.  Then,  he  reoeiyed  the  com- 
mittee which  notified  him  of  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  Presidency. 

We  think  In  terms  of  the  Important 
historical  things  that  must  have  hap- 
pened In  this  house,  but  we  must  also  re- 
member that  Lincoln  lived  there.  It  was 
the  only  home  he  ever  owned.  It  was  the 
place  where  three  of  his  sons  w«re  bom. 


?and  where  one  died.  This  Is  where  he  en- 
tertained his  friends  and  neighbors  and 
where  he  did  all  of  the  things  a  person 
does  around  his  house. 

It  is  a  humble  home,  but  that  malces  it 
no  less  significant.  It  tells  the  story  like 
it  is.  It  characterizes  Lincoln  as  he  was. 
It  is  almost  amazing  that  it  is  still  intact 
We  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  add  it  to  our  treasure  in  the 
national  park  system  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  he  Uved  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  for 
me  to  support  HJl.  9798.  It  is  sound 
legislation  worthy  of  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  House.  I  urge  its  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Geoss)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  great,  prosperous, 
wtmderful  State  of  Illinois  is  imable  to 
take  care  of  this  situation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa  that  the  great,  prosperous,  and 
beautiful  State  of  Illinois  does  not  have 
one  single  national  park  within  the 
State.  This  wUl  be  the  first  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  say  that  this  is  a 
worthy  cause,  but  cannot  they  carry  a 
portion  of  the  burden? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  it  is  a  cause 
they  desire  to  share  with  others. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  there  be  admission 
charges  to  visit  this  historical  site? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  may  be  admis- 
sions at  the  present  time,  although  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  admissIoQ  charges,  bat 
there  may  be.  This  Is  one  of  those  mat- 
ters that  will  have  to  be  decided  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  will  be  an  ex- 
penditure of  how  much,  in  total? 

Mr.  ASPINAIIa.  An  expenditure  of 
about  $2.5  million  for  acquisition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  aU  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Govemment? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  are  going  to  ask 
for  some  necessary  money  with  which  to 
develop  and  administer  it.  of  course,  but 
this  takes  care  of  what  we  think  of  as 
the  usual,  normal  expenses  of  acquisition 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
Mr.  SKUBTTZ.  Mr.  l^ieaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  year— thousands  of 
people  from  all  over  the  world— come  to 
Washington,  D.C.— to  see  our  Govem- 
ment in  action — to  see  our  historic  treas- 
ures. 

They  visit  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and 
stand  in  silent  reverence  as  they  gase- 
upon  the  statue  of  Abraham  linooln— 
as  they  read  the  extracts  from  Lincoln's 
speeches  that  have  been  placed  upon  the 
walls. 

They  visit  the  Ford  "Theater  where  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated— the  house  v^ere 
Lincoln  died.  All  of  this  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  Congress  and  admlnis- 
tered  by  the  Park  Service. 

In  the  State  of  Kentucky— the  birth- 
place of  Unooln  has  been  designated  as  a 
national  historical  site  upon  the  reeom- 
mendatlan  of  the  Park  Service  and  ap* 
proval  by  Congress. 

But  in  the  State  of  Illinois— whet» 
Lincoln  grew  to  manhood— started  to 
practice  law— took  unto  himself  a  bride- 
bought  the  only  home  he  ever  owned-> 
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becan  his  political  career  which  led  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States— 
v^ere  the  remains  of  this  great  President 
now  rest — ^to  this  day — no  historical 
site— honoring  this  great  President  has 
been  approved.  lUs  tdll  will  change  the 
status  of  the  Tiincoln  home  from  land- 
marfc  status  to  a  national  historic  site. 

Last  June  11.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
visit  Springfield — to  enjoy  the  Lincoln 
home — to  visit  the  old  State  c«)itol  where 
Uncoln  delivered  his  famous  "Houh  Di- 
vided" qjeech — and  the  building  where 
Uncoln  began  practicing  law. 

As  one  stands  by  the  old  railroad  sta- 
tion one  can  almost  hear  Lincoln  as  he 
bade  his  friends  goodby — 

No  one,  not  In  my  situation  can  appredat* 
my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting. 

To  this  place,  and  the  >^'nl"fiHi  of  thcM 
people,  I  owe  everytbtng. 

Bare  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
her*  paaed  from  a  young  man  to  an  old 


Here  my  children  have  been  bom — and 
one  Is  burled.  I  now  leave  not  knowing 
when — or  whether  ever — I  may  return. 

Without  the  assistance  of  the  divine  betng 
who  ever  attended  him.  I  cannot  sucoeed. 
With  that  avlBtance,  I  cannot  faU. 

Mr.  ^lealcer,  the  bill  we  consider  to- 
day-provided for  the  establishment  of 
the  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic 
Site  In  Illinois. 

The  Lincoln  home  is  presently  owned 
by  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  State  has 
indicated  Its  willingness  to  donate  the 
home — and  the  land  on  which  It  stands — 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  this 
project 

The  city  of  Springfield  and  its  citi- 
zens have  done  their  part  to  preserve  tfae 
area  adjacent  to  the  home  by  acquiring 
several  nearby  properties  and  closing 
off  nearby  streets  and  alleys.  The  city 
has  indicated  its  willingness  to  transfer 
Its  property  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Thanks  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  city 
of  G^ringfleld,  and  the  good  women  of 
that  city — the  Lincoln  home  has  been 
well  preserved.  The  area — nevertheless — 
is  being  threatened  with  creeping  com- 
mercialism and  decay,  motels,  apartment 
houses,  commercial  establishments — and 
the  citizens  of  Springfield  have  done  just 
about  all  they  can  to  reverse  the  trend. 

Surely  it  Is  time  to  designate  the  Lin- 
coln home  as  a  national  historical  site 
for  the  benefit  of  all  and  for  posterity. 

The  Park  Service  proposes  to  take  a 
four  block  area — Uie  improvements 
thereon  consist  of  24  residences,  one 
service  station,  and  1 1  commercial  offices. 

Tbe  Park  Service  proposes  to  retain 
18  private  structures  within  the  four- 
block  area — and  to  restore  them  as  they 
were  in  Lincoln's  time — the  others  are  to 
be  removed. 

I  must  confess  that  prior  to  my  visit 

I  thought  the  amoimt  of  land  to  be  taken 
was  excessive. 

After  visiting  the  areor-^nie  cannot 
help  but  conclude  that  the  four-block 
area  must  be  taken— If  a  decent  histori- 
cal site  with  adequate  facilities  is  to  be 
created. 

The  total  land  acquisition  costs  of  this 
project  are  estimated  at  $2.003.000— this 
Indodei  the  eort  of  aoquiilng  6.13  acres 
and  36  Improvements. 

Devdoment  costs  are  estimated  at 


$5,860,000 — ^wlth  fomual  operating  costs 
of  $502,400. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bin. 

Mr.  H08BCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hoskks). 

Mr.  H08MER.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
recommend  this  legislation  to  my  col- 
leagues. It  will  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  finally  establish  the  mod- 
est structure  where  the  Lincoln  family 
lived  from  1844  to  1861  as  a  national  his- 
toric site.  A  part  of  the  history  of  that 
structure  may  be  of  Interest — 

The  Lincolns  purchased  the  property 
at  Eighth  and  Jackson  Streets  in  Spring- 
field. HI.  in  1844.  The  house,  originally 
buUt  in  1839,  was  then  a  one-story  struc- 
ture with  two  attic  rooms.  During  the 
period  1844  to  1861,  the  Lincolns  made 
the  house  their  home  except  for  the  2 
years  Abraham  Lincoln  served  in  Con- 
gress—1947  to  1949.  In  1856,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln had  the  house  enlarged  to  two 
stories  containing  12  rooms,  llie  house 
in  fact  grew  with,  almost  presaging,  the 
national  significance  of  the  man.  Just 
before  the  Lincolns  moved  to  Washing- 
ton in  1861,  they  hosted  a  "grand  levee" 
at  the  home  in  farewell  to  the  citizens  of 
^ringfleld.  Unfortunately,  most  of  their 
furniture  was  sold,  taken  to  Chicago,  and 
subsequently  lost  in  the  Great  Rre  of 
1871. 

In  1883.  the  house  was  rented  as  a 
museum  by  Mr.  Osbum  Oldroyd.  About 
that  time,  people  began  to  become  con- 
cerned about  preservation  of  the  home. 
In  1887,  Robert  Todd  Lincidn.  the  mar- 
tyred President's  only  surviving  child 
presented  the  home  to  the  State  of  Uli- 
nots  to  be  "kept  In  good  repair  and  free 
of  access  to  the  public."  It  was  not  xmtll 
recent  years  that  serious  efforts  were 
undertaken  to  authentically  restore  the 
home.  In  1950,  then  Governor  of  Illinois 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  created  the  Lincoln 
Home  Advisory  Committee  to  aid  in  re- 
storing the  home.  Funds,  however,  were 
limited  and  restoration  was  incomplete. 
The  Colonial  Dames  of  America  became 
interested  in  the  project  and  completed 
the  restoration  job,  furnishing  the  home 
with  authentic,  often  original  furniture. 
From  1960  to  date,  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Society  and  the  Junior  League  of  Spring- 
field have  been  instrumental  in  improv- 
ing the  area  surrounding  the  home.  The 
Junior  League  conducts  tours  through 
the  home  with  the  guides  dressed  in  pe- 
riod costumes. 

In  1964,  the  home,  along  with  the 
Lincoln  Tomb  and  the  Old  State  Capi- 
tol Building  where  Lincoln  served  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  were 
designated  as  a  national  historic  land- 
mark. 

Other  homes  in  the  area  surrounding 
the  Uncoln  Home  have  not  been  restored. 
Changes  in  style  and  architecture,  relo- 
cation of  homes,  commercialization,  and 
neglect  have  rendered  the  surrounding 
area  an  eyesore  not  in  keeping  with 
the  home.  The  State  and  city  have 
worked  together  to  restore  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  home,  but  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  desired  result. 


To  re-create  the  atmosphere  TJn^jn 
knew  for  visitors  for  generations  to  come, 
will  require  the  acquisition  of  four  city 
blocks  surrounding  the  home;  relocation 
of  the  people  and  businesses  now  located 
in  the  acquired  area;  removal  of  incom- 
patible structures;  restoration  of  com- 
patible structures  and  reconstruction  of 
some  structures  that  were  then  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  community  such  as 
bams  and  wooden  sidewalks.  Then,  to 
aid  visitors  and  to  preserve  the  recon- 
structed area,  interpretive  facilities  will 
be  needed,  including  a  visitor  center  and 
a  parking  lot.  All  of  this  can  be  accom- 
plished at  a  relatively  small  investment 
when  considered  in  terms  of  the  benefit 
that  investment  will  create  for  vlsiton 
from  all  these  United  States. 

No  one  who  visits  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  leaves  that 
memorial  without  having  been  touched 
by  the  greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  A 
visit  to  Abraham.  Lincoln's  home,  re- 
stored as  he  knew  it,  will  give  visitors  for 
generations  to  come  a  glimpse  of  the  en- 
vironment in  which  that  great  man  ma- 
tured. Lincoln's  Tomb  in  Springfield,  hii 
law  offices,  and  the  Old  State  Capitol 
where  he  uttered  his  famous  "House 
Divided"  speech  have  been  restored  and 
are  there  for  visitors  to  see.  The  struc- 
ture most  intimately  associated  with  Lin- 
coln, the  man,  is  the  only  home  he  ever 
owned.  It  is  time  to  establish  the  Lincoln 
Home,  Springfield.  HI.,  as  a  natiotud  his- 
toric site. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
enactment  of  H  Jl.  9798 — a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  the  Uncoln 
Home  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

The  purpose  of  this  national  lilstorio 
site  is  to  complete  the  life  story  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  men — Abraham  Lin- 
coln. As  everyone  probably  knows,  the 
national  park  system  already  Includes 
four  Important  areas  which  are  dedicated 
to  Inteipreting  the  life  and  memorializ- 
ing the  contributions  of  our  16th  Presi- 
dent. Each  of  these  places  is  different: 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  in 
Kentucky  consists  of  part  of  the  original 
Thomas  Lincoln  Farm  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  bom; 

The  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memo- 
rial in  Indiana  allows  his  childhood  life 
to  be  Interpreted; 

The  Ford's  Theater  National  Historic 
Site,  here  in  Washington,  has  been  re- 
stored to  its  a]n>earance  on  the  tragic 
night  of  April  14,  1865.  and  the  Peterson 
House  where  Lincoln  died  tells  the  sad 
story  of  the  end  of  his  life;  and 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  on  the  Mall 
marks  forever  the  memory  of  this  great 
man. 

But  there  is  still  one  large  gap  in  the 
Lincoln  story  which  remains  untold,  and 
it.  perhaps,  is  the  most  Important  part 
of  all.  No  other  place  can  tell  the  story  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  adult  life  as  well  as 
the  modest  frame  house  he  owned  in 
Springfield,  HI. 

n  HJi.  9798  is  enacted,  the  Uncoln 
Home  and  the  adjacent  four-block  area 
will  be  rterignatert  as  a  national  taistoile 
site.  The  thrust  of  the  Federal  effort  vffl 
be  to  provide  a  meaningful  aetting  fo 
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that  the  Lincoln  Home  visitor  can  better 
understand  what  the  place  was  like  wluoi 
Lincoln  lived  there. 

Some  nonhlstoric  structures  will  have 
to  be  removed  and  scune  period  buildings 
and  homes  will  be  relocated  on  their  orig- 
inal lots.  The  plan  calls  for  the  relocation 
or  reconstruction  of  the  homes  on  each 
of  the  comer  lots  at  Eighth  and  Jackson 
and  the  development  of  an  aj^roprlate 
setting  along  Eighth  Street.  Properties 
along  the  periphery  of  the  historical  area 
will  be  landscaped  and  used  to  provide 
needed  visitor  facilities. 

At  one  time,  I  questioned  why  a  four- 
block  area  was  needed,  but  after  visit- 
ing the  area  I  am  convinced  that  no 
smaller  imlt  would  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  the  proper  setting  for  this  his- 
toric site. 

Naturally,  the  objective  of  this  legis- 
lation cannot  be  accomplished  without 
the  Investment  of  some  Federal  fimds. 
The  acquisition  of  all  of  the  publicly 
owned  properties  is  expected  to  be  accom- 
plished without  cost,  but  privately  owned 
properties  must  be  acquired.  Land  Eicqui- 
sition  costs,  including  the  relocation  as- 
sistance required  under  Public  Law  91- 
646,  are  estimated  at  $3,003,000.  These 
fimds,  of  course  will  be  appropriated 
from  moneys  available  in  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  for  this  purpose. 

Development  of  the  area,  including  the 
relocation,  restoration,  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  some  historic  structures,  the  in- 
stallation of  appropriate  visitor  facili- 
ties, the  removal  of  nonhlstoric  struc- 
tures, and  landscaping  of  the  entire 
area — is  expected  to  require  the  invest- 
ment of  $5,860,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  federally 
owned  unit  of  the  national  park  system  in 
the  entire  State  of  Illinois.  This  legisla- 
tion affords  the  House  the  opportunity  to 
fill  that  void  with  a  high  quality,  nation- 
ally Important  area. 

The  meml}ers  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  have  given  this 
matter  detailed  attention.  Public  hear- 
ings were  held  both  in  Washington  and 
in  Springfield.  As  a  result  of  those  hear- 
ings, we  were  able  to  perfect  the  bill  by: 

First,  making  the  boundaries  of  the 
area  absolutely  clear  by  incorporating  a 
boundary  map; 

Second,  limiting  the  amounts  author- 
tized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  amounts 
estimated  to  be  necessary ; 

Third,  requiring  that  any  lands  owned 
by  the  city  of  Springfield  or  the  State 
of  Illinois  be  acquired  by  donation  only; 
and 

Fourth,  deleting  the  specific  authority 
to  acquire  personal  property,  since  the 
Secretary  has  general  authority  to  make 
such  acquisitions  as  are  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

All  of  these  changes  have  been  in- 
corporated in  H.R.  9798,  which  is  a  "clean 
bill"  cosponsored  by  the  niinois  congres- 
sional delegations.  Representative  Sktt- 
BiTZ,  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation,  and  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recom- 
mend this  legislation  to  the  Members  of 
the  House.  I  urge  the  approval  of  HJl. 
9798. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  lUimrfs 
(Mr.  FiNSLXT). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  at  the 
outset  I  woidd  like  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to 
the  ranking  member  as  well  as  the  lead- 
ership of  the  subcommittee  hanc^iing  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  direct  a  special 
commendation  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Tatloh).  I  was 
present  in  Springfield,  ni.,  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  headed  the 
congressional  delegation  for  hearings  in 
that  city.  He  walked  down  Eighth  Street 
on  the  day  of  the  hearings.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  Lincoln  home  he  was  con- 
fronted by  a  file  of  Union  forces  equipped 
with  rifles  and  with  fixed  bayonettes,  and 
this  gentleman  from  the  Old  South  stood 
up  imder  that  test  beautifully  and  did 
not  flinch  an  inch.  He  went  ahead,  re- 
viewed the  troops  and  inspected  the 
home.  Despite  that  confrontation  he  has 
had  the  graciousness  to  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  this  biU. 

In  fact,  I  might  add  one  further  com- 
ment— during  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
here  in  Washington  there  was  a  mo- 
ment or  two  when  only  the  Ccmf  ederacy 
was  represented  on  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
other,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stkphkhb),  a  descendant  of  Alexander 
Stejrtiens,  Vice  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, no  less.  So  I  think  the  part  of  Un- 
coln and  the  family  of  Lincoln,  let  us 
say — this  great  international  family  of 
Lincoln  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Old  South  for  advancing  this  proposal  so 
well. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
that  the  time  has  come  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  Just  as  great  a  man  in  the 
South  as  he  is  in  the  North. 

Let  me  state  that  it  was  my  privilege 
to  attend  the  ceremonies  in  Springfield 
and  I  must  say  that  I  made  out  better 
when  I  was  confronted  by  Union  soldiers 
than  some  of  my  ancestors  did. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3117  proposes  the 
area  of  Springfield,  HI.,  extending  for  one 
block  in  each  direction  from  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  residence  be  acquired  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  restored  as  it  ap- 
peared in  Lincoln's  day  and  established, 
with  appropriate  facilities  for  visitor  con- 
venience, and  operated  as  the  Lincoln 
Home  National  Historic  Site. 

The  Lincoln  residence  itself  is  the 
property  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Parts  of 
the  surrounding  area  have  been  required 
by  the  city  of  Springfield  with  the  view 
of  ultimate  restoration  and  development. 
The  rest  of  the  area  is  a  mixture  of  com- 
mercialization and  decay. 

An  appropriate  development  of  this 
great  shrine  involves  three  principal  as- 
pects: Restoration,  preservation,  and 
public  access.  In  my  view,  the  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Park  Service 
deals  in  excellent  fashion  with  each  as- 
pect. 


A  fundamental  question  is:  Is  develop- 
ment properly  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government? 

Lincoln,  of  course,  is  much  more  than 
an  historical  figure  of  State  and  local 
importance.  UnquestionaUy  he  has  be- 
come the  preeminent  cultural  hero  of 
the  United  States. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation,  the  Honorable  Rot  Tayloe, 
has  observed  to  me  on  several  occasions, 
"lliere  Is  only  one  Lincoln." 

Lincoln  is  more  infiuentlEd  today,  more 
than  a  century  after  his  death,  than  at 
at  any  time  in  his  life.  Major  literary 
works  on  Lincoln  continue  to  pour  from 
world  presses  at  a  pace  that  never  slack- 
ens, numbering  more  than  5,000  items. 
Lincolnia  is  a  hobby  so  great  that  pe- 
riodical newsletters  keep  its  adherents 
up  to  date.  Book  stores  exist  which  cater 
exclusively  to  their  special  interests.  His 
life  has  been  more  thoroughly  studied 
and  chronicled  than  any  other  in  his- 
tory. More  has  been  written  about  him 
than  any  other  personality  except  Jesus 
Christ. 

With  each  passing  year  Interest  in  Lin- 
coln increases,  touching  each  new  gen- 
eration and  broadening  on  an  interna- 
tional scale.  People  who  visit  Iilnooln 
shrines  feel  a  closeness  to  him.  No  one 
who  visits  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in 
Washington  can  fall  to  notice  the  rev- 
erence with  which  visitors  approach  the 
massive  marble  figure  and  stiidy  the  en- 
graved messages. 

So  it  is  at  other  shrines.  His  tomb  in 
Springfield,  the  log  cabin  village  at  New 
Salem  where  he  spent  his  young  man- 
hood, the  old  caititol  building  in  Spring- 
field where  he  matured  as  a  legislator 
and  uttered  his  "House  Divided"  siieech. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  recognized 
this  Interest  by  establishing,  restoring, 
and  maintaining  the  New  Salem  village, 
Lincoln's  tomb,  and  the  old  State  capiUd 
building.  Each  is  made  readily  available 
without  charge  to  all  visitors.  The  flnan- 
cial  burden  of  all  this  has  been  substan- 
tial and  continues  to  be.  But  this  burden 
the  people  of  Illinois  cheerfully,  yes 
proudly,  bear,  even  though  they  might 
argue  that  the  burden  should  be  assumed 
by  ths  Nation. 

But  the  Iilnooln  Home  area,  the  shrine 
most  intimately  connected  with  Un- 
ooln,  the  shrine  where  visitors  feel  a 
closeness  and  Inspiration  as  nowhere  else 
remains  unrestored,  unpreserved.  with 
visitor  facilities  totally  inadequate  con- 
sidering the  magnitude  of  international 
interest. 

The  people  of  Illinois  SLre  already  do- 
ing their  fair  share,  and  more. 

It  is  timely  and  ai^iropriate,  indeed 
urgent,  for  the  Federal  Government, 
which  up  to  now  hsis  no  national  his- 
toric site  or  National  Park  Service  facil- 
ity in  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  restoration,  develop- 
ment, preservation,  and  operation  of  the 
Lincoln  Home  area. 

Historians  tell  va  that  the  urMy^hi 
Home,  located  at  the  comer  of  Eighth 
and  Jackson  Streets,  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  entities  in  the  country  rdat- 
ing  to  Abraham  Lincoln  the  man. 

Uncoln  himsdf  best  deserfl>ed  the  Im- 
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portanee  of  E^nlngfleld  and  his  h<»ne 
there  when  he  said  farewell  to  his  friends 
on  February  11. 1861,  and  went  to  assume 
his  new  burdens  as  President  of  a  divided 
Nation  aoaa  to  be  engulfed  In  elvll  war. 
He  said: 

My  frlencU,  no  one,  not  In  my  sHuctlon, 
can  appreciate  my  feeUnga  of  sadneaa  at  thia 
parting.  To  this  place,  and  the  klnilneaa  of 
these  people.  I  owe  eTerythlng.  Here  I  haw 
Uved  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  paeaed 
from  a  young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my  chil- 
dren have  been  born,  and  one  la  burled.  I  now 
laava,  not  knowing  when,  or  whether  ever, 
X  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me  greater 
than  th*t  which  reatad  upon  Waahlngton. 

It  is  one  of  the  small  ironies  that  the 
home  of  one  of  our  country's  greatest 
Presidents,  If  not  the  greatest.  Is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  national  park  system  for 
future  generations  of  Americans  to  en- 
Joy.  Others  are  so  protected,  including 
both  homes  of  Andrew  Johnson  in  Green- 
ville, Tenn.,  all  four  homes  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  Herbert  Hoover's  birth- 
place in  West  Branch,  Iowa.  Surely  It  Is 
time  to  protect  the  only  home  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  ever  owned. 

Each  year,  the  hrane  ranks  among  the 
10  most  visited  historical  sites  In  the 
United  States.  Tourists  flock  from  all  over 
the  world  to  visit  the  home  and  the  city 
which  did  so  much  to  mold  one  of  the 
true  giants  of  history. 

Nevertheless,  the  area  surrounding  the 
home  for  years  has  been  threatened  with 
deterioration  and  commercialization. 
These  pressxires  continue  to  mount.  Steps 
must  be  taken  to  preserve  the  heme  and 
Its  environs  for  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

The  citizens  of  Springfield,  the  city 
government,  and  the  State  have  done 
their  part  to  preserve  the  Uncoln  home 
and  Its  environs.  They  will  continue  to 
do  so.  But  they  need  help,  help  which 
only  the  Congress  and  the  National  Park 
Service  can  give  them.  They  are  all  anx- 
ious to  enter  Into  a  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  the  Park  Service  to  preserve  the 
Lincoln  home — ^not  Just  for  nilnoisans— 
but  for  men  everywhere  who  cherish  the 
memory  of  Lincoln  and  strive  for  the 
equality  of  all  men.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  authorize  that  help  as  soon  as  possible. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and  as  a 
life-long  resident  of  Illinois,  "the  land 
of  Lincoln,"  I  believe  the  House  shoiild 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  this  bill 
creating  the  Lincoln  Home  National  His- 
toric Site. 

No  one  disputes  the  position  in  his- 
tory which  all  Americans  accord  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln,  and  it  is  es- 
pecially apprc^riate  that  the  Uncohi 
home,  which  Is  a  wonderful  tourist  at- 
traction and  such  a  significant  historic 
property,  be  designated  and  henceforth 
administered  as  a  national  historic  site. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues from  Illinois  to  give  this  our 
unanimous  support.  I  believe  this  action 
to  be  long  overdue  and  am  hopeful  that 
the  other  body  will  expedite  Its  proces- 
sing of  this  measure  so  that  before  the 
final  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of 
the  92d  Congress  we  will  have  completed 
this  legislative  8tQ>. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  co^onsor  of  KIL  9798 
which  would  establish  the  Lincoln  Home 
National  Historic  Site  In  l^rlngfleld,  Ol., 
I  rise  to  express  my  enthusiastic  support 
for  this  legislation.  I  especially  wish  to 
commend  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Ulinois  (Mr.  Pan>LXY)  on  tan^ig 
this  legislative  initiative  to  preserve  for 
future  generations  the  home  of  our 
State's  most  beloved  and  famous  son.  and 
one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  Presidents, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  modest  frame  house  at  Eighth  and 
Jackson  in  Springfield  was  the  only 
home  ever  owned  by  Lincoln.  It  was  here 
that  he  raised  his  family  and  established 
himself  as  a  lawyer  and  Ulinolc  politi- 
cian; and  it  was  from  this  site  ttiat  he 
was  catapulted  to  national  prconlnence 
as  the  Republican  Party's  first  vice  presl- 
df'ntial  nominee  and  later  its  first  Pres- 
ident. 

I  think  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
this  home  and  its  immediate  surround- 
ings should  be  restored  and  preserved  as 
a  national  historic  site.  It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  650,000  people  annu- 
ally make  the  pilgrimage  to  this  historic 
shrine  each  year  to  pay  h<Hnage  to  the 
man  who  gave  his  life  to  preserving  the 
Union  and  healing  the  wounds  of  a 
deeply  troubled  and  divided  nation.  Lin- 
cdn  himself  spoke  most  eloquently  of 
his  feelings  for  this  place  when  he  left 
Springfield  for  the  White  House  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1861.  In  his  words: 

No  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appreci- 
ate my  feeling  of  sadneaa  at  this  parting.  TO 
tblB  place,  and  the  kindness  of  these  people, 
I  owe  everything.  Here  I  have  Uved  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  have  pansrrt  from  a  young 
to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children  have  been 
bom,  and  one  U  burled.  I  now  leave,  not 
knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return, 
with  a  task  before  me  greater  than  that 
which  rested  upon  Washington.  Without  the 
assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever 
attended  him,  I  cannot  suooeed.  With  that 
assistance  I  cannot  fall.  Trusting  in  Him 
who  can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with  you, 
and  be  everywhere  for  good,  leit  ua  codA- 
denUy  hope  that  aU  will  yet  be  wen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  ill  behooves  me  to  at- 
tempt to  make  a  more  eloquent  tribute 
and  argument  for  the  preservation  of 
this  site  than  Lincoln  himself  has  made. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
voting  for  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  RF.TT)  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  a  similar  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  the  Lincoln  Home  area  in 
Springfield  as  a  national  historic  site, 
I  want  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  bringing  HJl.  9798 
before  us. 

The  Lincoln  Home  has  been  carefully 
preserved  and  tells  much  of  the  story  of 
the  17  years  Lincoln  lived  there,  in  the 
only  home  he  ever  owned.  When  enacted, 
this  bill  will  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  by  donation,  or  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  the 
land — Including  improvements  thereon — 
immediately  (uUacent  to  cmd  surrounding 
the  Lincoln  Home  in  order  to  establish 
a  setting  more  closely  resembling  the 
inid-19th  century. 


Many  of  the  existing  houses  would  be 
retained  and  the  section  would  continue 
to  be  a  vital  factor  in  inairin|r  [^ring- 
field  one  of  the  10  top  tourist  attractions 
in  the  Nation.  Already  the  visitation  rate 
at  the  home  Is  estimated  to  be  650,000 
annually. 

I  give  H.R.  9798  my  full  support  and 
hope  it  will  be  passed  by  a  imanimous 
vote. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  9798  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  I  am  the  cosponsor 
of  a  similar  bill.  Hit.  3119. 

The  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing the  Registry  of  National  Historic  ' 
Landmarks,  11  years  ago,  was  twofold— 
to  recognize  and  encourage  the  continua- 
tion and  preservation  efforts  already  in 
effect  under  authority  of  the  States,  local 
authorities,  and  private  agencies;  and 
to  call  attention  to  those  sites  of  excep- 
tional value  that  need  to  be  preserved. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Registry  of  Na- 
tional Historical  Landmarks,  a  historic 
site  must  meet  the  criteria  of  exceptional 
value.  It  also  must  be  needed  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  system  to  fill  gaps  in  a  theme 
or  period  of  history  in  order  that  a  well- 
rounded  representation  of  America's  his- 
torical and  cultural  heritage  may  be 
achieved. 

The  site  must  be  suitable  for,  and 
adaptable  to,  effective  preservatlan,  ad- 
ministration,   interpretation,    develop- 
ment, amd  use.  The  site  also  must  have 
Integrity.  It  is  difficult  to  interpret  the 
significance  of  a  site  or  tell  its  story  with 
any  kind  of  effectiveness  if  large  parts  of 
it  or  of  its  surroundings  have  been  radi- 
cally altered  during  the  passage  of  time. 
In  all  respects,  the  Lincoln  home  qual- 
ifies as  a  logical  selection  for  recognition 
as  a  national  historic  site.  The  Lincoln 
home,  at  Springfield,  was  the  only  house 
that  Lincoln  ever  owned.  Here  he  lived 
with  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  and  their  chil- 
dren, from  1844  to  1861.  Here  he  retiuned 
from  the  great  address  of  1854,  in  de- 
nunciation of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
which  declaration  made  him  famous  In 
the  West.  Here  he  returned  from  the 
great  debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
in   1858,  which  made  him  famous  all 
across  the  land.  Here  he  was  Informed  of 
his  nomination  for  President  by  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  of  1860. 
Here,  on  February  6,  1861,  he  bade  fare- 
well to  Springfield,  at  a  grand  party  hon- 
oring the  people  of  the  town. 

So  many  of  the  major  years  In  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  tied  to  this 
house  that  surely  it  belongs  in  spirit  to 
the  people  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  other  body  has 
already  acted  favorably  on  this  legisla- 
tion, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
bill  before  us  so  that  the  Lincoln  Home 
National  Historic  Site  will  become  a  real- 
ity in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  voice  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  HH.  9798  which  would  establish 
the  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site 
in  Springfield,  HI.  Special  recognition  is 
due  my  distinguished  colleague  from  mi- 
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nds,  Paul  Fdisut,  for  introducing  this 
bill  which  not  only  does  great  honor  to 
our  State,  but  will  also  preserve  for  all 
Americans  the  home  of  one  of  our  most 
illustrious  presidents.  I  consider  it  a  great 
privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  Is  a  natural  thing  for  all  of  us  In 
the  Congress  to  be  proud  of  those  citizens 
of  our  respective  states  who  have  risen 
to  national  prominence  and  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  our  country.  We  in 
Illinois  are  particularly  proud  of  our 
greatest  son,  and  perhaps  our  greatest 
President,  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  like 
that  of  any  great  American,  President 
Lincoln's  legacy  belongs  to  all  our  people. 
The  preservation  of  the  home  in  which 
he  Uved,  and  the  surroundings  that 
helped  mold  his  character,  will  provide 
its  visitors  with  a  unique  glimpse  into  the 
life  of  this  great  man.  It  is  our  duty  to 
maintain  this  valid  historic  site  as  an  in- 
spiration to  all  future  generations.  As  our 
Nation  continues  to  progress  at  an  accel- 
erated pace,  it  is  imperative  that  we  pre- 
serve these  memorials  of  our  past,  not 
only  to  provide  nostalgic  relief  but  more 
importantly  to  remind  us  of  the  lives  and 
deeds  of  those  men  who  have  been  the 
architects  of  our  national  spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lincoln  HcMne  has  ful- 
filled this  purpose  In  the  past  for  each 
year  it  is  one  of  the  10  most  popular  his- 
toric sites  in  the  country.  Therefore  it  Is 
time  that  we  insure  its  future  preserva- 
tion by  making  it  a  national  historic  site. 

OEKKKAI.    LEAVZ    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HM.  9798. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  siispended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  760)  to  revise  and  improve  the  laws 
relating  to  the  documentation  of  vessels, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJX.  700 

Be  It  enacted  by  ttie  Seriate  and  Houae 
of  RepreaentaUvea  of  the  United  StateM  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Veeael  Documanta- 
Uon  Act". 

Sbc.  a.  DKriMiTioNs. — As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "docimiented  vessel"  means  a  vessel  for 
which  a  certification  of  documentation  baa 
been  issued  under  this  Act;  and 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  head  of  the 
department  In  which  the  Coast  Ouard  la 
operating. 

Skc.  S.  Posts  of  Doccuxntation. — ^The 
Secretary  shall  dealgnate  ports  of  documen- 


tation In  the  United  Statea  where  veeaeU 
may  be  documented  and  Instruments  affect- 
ing title  to,  or  Intereat  In,  documented  vea- 
sels  may  be  recorded.  The  Secretary  shaU 
specify  the  geographic  area  to  be  served  by 
each  designated  port,  and  he  may  discon- 
tinue, relocate,  or  designate  additional  porta 
of  documentation. 

Sec.  4.  VxssKLa  Ri.rorwu  roa  DocuicniTa- 
TioK.— Any  vessel  of  at  least  five  net  tons, 
which  Is  not  registered  under  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  country,  is  eligible  for  dociunentatton 
If  It  Is  owneu  by — 

(1)  an  tndlvldiial  who  Is  a  dtlaen  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

(2)  a  partnership  or  assoclaUon  whose 
members  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  Statea; 

(3)  a  corporation  created  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  SUtes,  or  of  any  State,  terrl- 
t<H7,  or  possession  thereof,  or  of  the  District 
of  Coliunbla,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands;  whose  president 
or  other  chief  executive  officer  and  chairman 
of  Its  bocuxl  of  directors  are  dtlaens  of  the 
United  States  and  no  more  of  Its  directors 
are  noncltlzens  than  a  minority  of  the  niun- 
ber  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum; 

(4)  the  United  States  Oovemment;  or 

(5)  the  government  of  any  State,  territory, 
or  possession  of  the  United  Statea.  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Sec.  6.  Home  Ports. — (a)  The  port  of  doc- 
lunentatlon  selected  by  an  owner  for  the 
documenatlon  of  his  vessel  shaU,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  and  subject  to  such 
regtilatlons  as  he  may  preecrlbe,  be  the  ves- 
sel's home  port. 

(b)  Once  a  vessel's  home  port  has  been 
fixed  as  provided  In  subsection  (a).  It  may 
only  be  changed  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  and  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  6.  Name  or  Vessel. — (a)  At  the  time 
of  application  for  Initial  documentation  of 
a  vessel,  the  owner  shall  provide  a  name  for 
the  vessel.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  that  name  shall,  upon  the  Issuance 
of  a  certificate  of  documentation,  become  the 
vessel's  name  of  record. 

(b)  Once  a  vessel's  name  of  record  has 
been  fixed  as  provided  In  subsection  (a). 
It  may  only  be  changed  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  and  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  a  reason- 
able fee  for  changing  a  documented  vessel's 
name  of  record. 

Sec.  7.  CKBTzncATS  or  DocmcEirTATioN;  Ap- 
plication; Ibsttance;  Foem;  Exhibition. — (a) 
Upon  application  by  the  owner  of  any  vessel 
eligible  for  documentation,  the  Seicretary 
shall  Issue  a  certificate  of  documentation  of 
a  type  specified  In  seoUon  10, 11,  U,  18,  or  14 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  the  form, 
manner  of  filing,  and  the  Information  to  be 
contained  in,  implications  for  certlflcatea  of 
documentation. 

(c)  Each  oartlficate  of  documenUtlon 
shaU— 

(1)  contain  the  name,  the  home  port,  and 
a  description  of  the  vaaael  for  wblfih  it  la 
Issued; 

(3)  Identify  Its  owner;  and 

(8)  be  In  Buoh  form  and  contain  such 
additional  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
preacrlbe. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  pre- 
scribe procedures  to  Insure  the  Integrity  of, 
and  the  accuracy  of  Information  contained 
In,  certlflcatea  of  documentation  issued  under 
this  Act. 

(e)  The  owner  and  the  master  of  each 
documented  vessel  shall  make  the  vessel's 
certificate  of  doctunentatlon  available  for 
examination  by  such  persons  and  at  >ucb 


times  and  places  as  may  be  required  by  law 
and  aa  the  Secretary  may  preecrlbe. 

S»c.  8.  Ntticbxis;  Signal  LnrsBs;  Iden- 
tification Maexinos. — (a)  The  Secretary 
shall  maintain  a  numbering  system  for  the 
Identification  of  docimiented  veasels  and  as- 
sign a  number  to  each  documented  vessel. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  maintain  a  system 
of  algnal  letten  for  docimiented  vessels. 

(c)  The  owner  of  each  documented  veeael 
ShaU  affix  to  the  vessel  and  maintain.  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
number  assigned  under  subsection  (a)  and 
such  other  Identification  murk^mp  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

Sac.  9.  PiTBPosE  or  Doccmentation.— A 
certificate  at  documentation  Issued  under 
this  Act  Is — 

(1)  conclusive  evidence  of  natlonaUty  for 
IntamaUonal  purposes,  but  not  In  any  pro- 
ceeding conducted  imder  Uws  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  except  In  the  case  of  a  yacht  license; 
evidence  of  quallflcaUon  to  be  employed  In 
a  specific  trade;  and 

(8)  not  conclusive  evidence  of  ownership 
In  any  proceeding  in  which  ownership  U  In 
Issue. 

Sec.  10.  CxBTmcATx  or  DocuicxNTAnov: 
RxaisTBT. — (a)  A  registry  may  be  Issued  for 
any  vessel  which  Is  eUglble  for  documenta- 
tion. 

(b)  A  vessel  for  which  a  registry  Is  issued 
may  be  employed  in  foreign  trade  or  trade 
with  the  Islands  of  Guam,  Tutulla,  Wake  or 
Midway  or  Kingman  Beef. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  application 
of  the  owner  of  any  vessel  which  qualifies 
for  a  coastwise  Uoense  under  section  11  of 
this  Act,  a  Great  liakes  license  under  section 
12  of  this  Act,  or  a  fishery  Ucense  under  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  Act,  issue  a  registry  appro- 
priately endorsed  authorizing  the  veoel  to 
be  employed  In  the  coastwise  trade,  the  Great 
Lakes  trade,  or  the  fisheries,  as  the  case  may 

Sec.  11.  Cestificate  of  Docomxntation- 
CoABTWisE  License.— (a)  A  coastwise  Ucense, 
or,  as  provided  In  secUon  10(c)  of  this  Act. 
an  appropriately  endorsed  registry,  may  be 
Issued  for  any  vessel  which — 

(1)  Is  eUglble  for  documentatlm; 

(2)  was  buUt  In  the  United  States;  and 
(8)    qualifies   imder  laws  of   the   United 

States  to  be  employed  In  the  coastwise  trade. 
(b)  A  vessel  for  which  a  coastwise  Ucense 
or  an  appropriately  endorsed  registry  ts  Is- 
sued may,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  tJnlted 
States  regulating  those  trades,  be  employed 

(1)  the  coastwise  trade;  and 
<a)  the  fisheries. 

Sbc.  12.  Cketificatb  of  DocuuBNTATioir: 
Great  Lakes  License. — 

(a)  A  Great  Lakes  Ucense,  or,  as  provided 
In  section  10(c)  of  this  Act.  an  appropriately 
endorsed  registry,  may  be  Issued  for  any 
vessel  which — 

(1)   Is  eligible  for  documentation: 

(3)  was  built  in  the  United  Stetes;  and 
(3)  quaUfies  under  the  laws  of  the  United 

SUtee  to  be  employed  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

(b)  A  vessel  for  which  a  Great  Lakea  li- 
cense or  an  appropriately  endorsed  registry  is 
Issued  may.  on  the  Great  Lakee  and  thalr 
tributary  and  connecting  waters  and  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  Statea  regulataig 
thoae  trades,  be  employed  In— 

(1)  the  coastwise  trade; 

(3)  trede  with  Canada;  fc««l 

(8)  the  fisheries. 

Sbc.  18.  CEanFioAXB  of  DocmcnrrAnoM: 
PiSRXBT  LicENSB.— (a)  A  fishery  Iloenae  or,' 
M  provided  In  sectloii  10(c)  of  this  Act,  an 
appropriately  endorsed  registry,  may  be  la- 
sued  for  any  vessel  which — 

(1)   is  eligible  for  documentation: 

(3)  was  built  In  the  United  Stotea;  and 
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(8)  qtuOlllM  undar  the  Uwb  of  the  TTnlted 
SUtM  to  IM  •mployvd  in  the  flslMrlea. 

(b)  A  TMi«  for  wblch  a  OMbrnj  Uoeiue,  or 
an  xpproptimUlj  endoned  reglatrT.  la  Issued 
may,  subject  to  the  Uws  of  the  XTBltad  States 
regulatlnc  the  flshertes.  be  employed  In  that 
trade. 

8*c.  14.  Cbrdicatx  or  DocmcxifTATioN : 
Tacbt  Lkkksi. — A  yacht  license  may  be  Is- 
sued for  any  pleasure  veesel  which  Is  eligible 
for  doctunentatlon. 

Sac.  15.  Vebsil  LimrKD  to  Tsaok  CoviaxD 
>T  CnrxncATB  of  Docttukktatioit;  Kimr- 
noNB;  FaifAi.TT — (a)  A  documented  Tsael 
may  not  be  employed  In  any  trade  other  than 
a  trade  covered  by  the  certificate  of  docu- 
mentation Issued  for  that  Tessel.  However, 
any  certificate  of  documentation  may,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  be 
exchanged  for  any  other  type  of  certificate  of 
docxunentatlon.  or  appropriately  endorsed 
for  any  trade,  for  which  the  vessel  qualifies. 

(b)  A  non-self-propelled  vessel  which  Is 
qualified  to  be  employed  In  the  coastwise 
trade  may,  without  being  documented,  be 
employed  In  trade  within  a  harbor  or  on  the 
rivers  or  Inland  lakes  of  the  United  States, 
or  on  the  Internal  waters  or  canals  of  any 
SUte. 

(c)  Whenever  a  documented  vessel  is  em- 
ployed In  a  trade  that  Is  not  covered  by  the 
certificate  of  documentation  issued  for  that 
vessel,  the  vessel,  together  with  its  equipment 
Is  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  to  the 
United  States. 

(d)  A  documented  vessel  may  not  be  jtlaoed 
under  the  command  of  a  person  other  than 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Szc.  16.  Faisipication  n*  Oocttmzntation : 
TKAXJVuixtrr  Usz  or  DocoiczirT;  Pznaltt. — 
(a)  Whenever  the  owner  of  a  vessel  knowing- 
ly falsifies  or  conceals  a  material  fact,  or 
makes  a  false  statement  or  representation  in 
connection  with  the  documentation  of  his 
vessel  under  this  Act.  In  addition  to  any 
other  penalty  provided  by  law.  that  veesel,  to- 
gethar  with  Its  equipment  Is  liable  to  seizure 
and  forfeiture  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  Whenever  a  certlflcate  of  documenta- 
tion Is  knowingly  and  fraudulenUy  used  for 
any  vessel,  that  veasel.  together  with  Its 
equipment.  Is  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture 
to  the  Tteltad  States. 

SZO.    17.    OHRmCATS    OF    OOCOKZMTATIOIf; 

Teucination  of  Vaumtt. — (a)  A  cerlficate 
of  documentation  becomes  Invalid  If  the 
veesel  for  which  It  is  issued— 

(1)  no  longer  meets  the  requirements  in 
this  Act  and  the  regulations  prescribed  under 
It  pertaining  to  that  certification  of  docu- 
mentation; cr 

(3)  Is  placed  under  the  command  of  a  per- 
son who  la  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  by  section  961(a) 
of  title  48,  an  invalid  certlflcate  of  docu- 
mentation shall  be  surrendered  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  regrilatlons  pre- 
scribed by  him. 

Szc.  18.  PaovmoNAi.  Regist>t. — (a)  The 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  acting 
Jointly,  may  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
provisional  registry  for  any  vessel  procured 
outside  the  United  States  which  meets  the 
ownership  requirements  of  section  4  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  A  vassd  for  which  a  provisional  registry 
Is  Issued  may  proceed  to  the  United  States 
and,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the  Sec- 
retary prescribes,  engage  en  route  in  the 
foreign  trade  or  trade  with  the  islands  of 
Ouam,  Tutulla,  Wake,  or  Midway  or  King- 
man Reef.  Upon  the  vessel's  arrival  In  the 
United  States  the  provisional  registry  shall 
be  surrendered  to  the  Secretary. 

(0)  A  veasel  for  which  a  provisional  regis- 
try Is  Issued  Is  subject  to  the  Jurlsdtetlon 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.  HOwsver.  the 
Secretary  may  suspend  the  i^iplloatlon  of 
any  veasel  Inqpectlon  law  administered  by 
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him.  or  any  regulation  thereunder.  If  he  oon- 
Blders  the  suspenaloa  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest. 

Szc.  19.  RSOOROZiro  OF  Umrb)  Statb  Bttilt 
VzBsns.— The  Secretary  may  provide  for  ths 
recording  and  certifying  of  such  Informatioo 
pertaining  to  vessels  buUt  In  the  UBltad 
States  as  he  finds  to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 

Szc.    30.    RZGISTSATION    OF   FuilliZL    MASKS 

AMD  HoTTss  R.Aas. — The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  of  funnel  marks  "^ 
house  fiags  by  owners  of  vesaels. 

Sac.  31.  List  of  Docniczirra>  VaassLs. 

The  Secretary  shall  puUlsh  perlodlcaUy  a 
list  of  all  documented  vessels  together  with 
such  Information  pertaining  to  them  as  he 
considers  pertinent  and  useful. 

Szc.  33.  RzpoBTS. — ^To  Insure  compliance 
with  this  Act  and  the  laws  governing  the 
qualifications  of  vessels  to  engage  in  the 
coastwise  trade  and  the  fisheries,  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  owners  and  masters  of 
documented  veesels,  to  submit  reports  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

Szc.  33.  Violations;  Pznaltt. — ^Whoever 
violates  any  provUlon  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  thereunder  for  which  no  other 
penalty  Is  specifically  provided  Is  lUble  to 
a  dvU  penalty  of  not  mcure  than  $800  for 
each  violation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  compromise  any 
dvll  penalty  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

Szc.    34.    DSLZOATIONS   AITD   RZGXTLATIOirS. — 

The  Secretary  may — 

(1)  delegate,  and  authorize  successive  re- 
delegatlons  of.  aiiy  of  the  duties  or  powers 
conferred  on  him  in  this  Act;  and 

(3)  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

Szc.  36.  BZLATZO  TZSICS  IN  OlROt  ZiAWS. 

Whenever  used  with  req>ect  to  the  documen- 
tation of  a  veasel  in  any  law,  regulation,  doc- 
ument, ruling,  or  other  official  act — 

( 1 )  "certificate  of  registry",  "registry",  and 
"register"  are  considered  to  mean  a  rej^stry 
as  provided  for  In  section  10  of  this  Act; 

(3)  "license",  "enrollment  and  license", 
"license  for  the  coastwise  (or  coasting) 
trade",  and  "enrollment  and  license  for  the 
coastwise  (or  coasting)  trade"  are  consid- 
ered to  mean  a  coastwise  license  as  provided 
for  In  section  li  of  this  Act; 

(3)  "enrollment  and  license  to  engage  In 
the  foreign  and  coastwise  (or  coasting)  trade 
on  the  northern,  northeastern,  and  north- 
western frontiers,  otherwise  than  by  sea"  is 
considered  to  mean  a  Great  Lakes  license  as 
provided  for  in  section  13  of  this  Act; 

(4)  "license  for  the  fisheries"  and  "en- 
rollment and  license  for  the  fisheries"  ai« 
considered  to  mean  a  fishery  license  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  13  of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  "yacht  license"  and  "yacht  enrollment 
and  license"  are  considered  to  mean  a  yacht 
license  as  provided  for  In  section  14  of  this 
Act. 

Szc.  36.  Amzndiczntb  to  Otrei  Laws. — 
(a)  Section  4131  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (46  U3.C.  331) ,  is  amended  to  read 
as  fcdlows : 

"No  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  may  serve  as  master,  chief 
engineer,  or  officer  In  charge  of  a  deck  watch 
or  engineering  watch  on  any  vessel  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
However,  If  a  documented  vessel  Is  deprived 
of  the  services  of  any  officer,  other  than  the 
master,  while  on  a  foreign  voyage,  a  person 
who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statea  may, 
until  the  veseel's  first  return  to  a  United 
States  port  where  a  United  States  citizen  re- 
placement can  be  obtained  serve  in — 

"(1)  the  vacancy;  or 

"(3)  any  vacancy  resulting  from  the  pro- 
motion of  another  to  fill  the  oilglnal 
vacancy." 

(b)  Section  4148  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (48  U.S.O.  71),  is  amended  by 


striking  out  ths  flist  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  place  thereof: 

"The  Saoretaiy  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coaat  Ouard  is  operating  shall 
provide  for  the  admeasuring  of  each  veaaal 
document  under  the  Veasel  Documentation 
Act  and  each  vessel  recorded  under  section 
18  of  that  Act.  Bzcept  in  cases  where  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  In  which  the 
Ooast  Quard  U  operating  has.  by  regulation, 
otherwise  provided,  a  veasel  must  be  ad- 
measured before  a  certificate  of  documenta- 
tion or  a  certificate  of  record  U  issued  for 
that  veasel". 

(c)  Section  4311  of  the  Revised  SUtutes, 
as  amended  (48  U.S.C.  361),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentenoe  oif  suhaeo- 
tion  (a). 

(d)  Section  4830  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (48  U3.0.  383),  Is  amended 
by— 

(I)  striking  out  the  word  "Uoensed"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  word  "documented";  and 

(3)  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(e)  Section  4377  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (48  U.S.C.  336),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentenoe. 

(f)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  June  19.  1888 
as  amended  (34  Stat.  81;  48  UJ3.C.  319).  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  place  thereof: 

"Whenever  a  vessel  is  employed  in  a  trade 
for  which  certificates  of  documentation  are 
Issued  under  the  Veaael  Documentation  Act, 
other  than  a  trade  covered  by  a  i«gUtry, 
the  veasel  is  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $30 
fOT  each  port  at  which  it  arrives  without 
the  proper  certificate  of  documentation,  and 
if  it  has  on  board  any  merchandise  of  for> 
sign  growth  or  manufacture  (sea  stores  ex- 
cepted), or  any  taxable  domestic  spirits, 
wines,  or  other  alcoholic  liquors,  on  which 
the  duties  <x  taxes  have  not  been  paid  or  se- 
cured to  be  paid,  the  vessel,  together  with 
Its  equipment  and  cargo.  U  liable  to  seizure 
and  forfeiture.";  and 

(3)  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

Szc.  37.  RZPSAI.S. — ^The  following  laws  are 
repealed,  except  with  respect  to  rights  and 
diMea  that  matured,  penaltlea  that  were  in- 
curred, and  proceedings  that  were  begtm  be- 
fore the  eff ectlv«  date  of  this  Act : 


Revised  statstss  taction 


ReviMd  (tatulM  section 


4132 
4136 
4137 
4138 
4139 
4141 
4142 
4143 
41U 
4146 
4147 
4150 
4155 
4156 
4157 
415S 
4159 
4160 
4161 
4U2 
4163 
4164 
4166 
4167 
416S 
4168 
4170 
4171 
4174 
4176 
4177 
417S 
4179 
4180 
41B 


4183 
4187 
4189 
4190 
4191 
4214 
4217 
4312 
4313 
4314 
4315 
4318 
4319 
4321 
4322 
4323 
4324 
4325 
4326 
4327 
4328 
4329 
4330 
4331 
4333 
4335 
4337 
4330 
43)9 
4372 
4304 
4305 
4495 
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1874:  Apr.  17....  106 

1877:  Fsb.  27....  69 1  taoly  the  pirt  stMndini 

lis.  4315,  4318,  snd  4319X 

1879:  Jane  30....  54 

1883:  Mar.  3 133 1 

1804' 

Jun«26 121 21 

July  5 221 4 

1886:  Jane  19....  421 6 

1891:Fa6.21....  250 1 

1895:  Jan.  16....  24 2.4 

1897:  Jan.  20....  67 1,1 

1902:  Jane  24....  1155 1,2 

1905:  Mar.  3 1457 9 

1906:  Apf.24....  1865 1.2 

1908:  May  28....  212 7 

1912: 

Fabw  29 47 

Jaly  9 220 


Slatnlaaatbrsi 

Valame 

Paoa 

10 

30 

10 

251 

21 

44 

22 

S66 

23 

58 

23 

119 

24 

81 

2S 

765 

20 

624.625 

29 

491,492 

32 
33 

390.399 

1032 

34 

136 

35 

426 

37 

70 

37 

109 

Cliaptar 


Ass.  20 307 1. 


A08.24 390 SteatydM^rt 


1914:  Aut  18. 

1915: 

Fab.  24.„ 

Mar.  4... 

Do... 

1920:  Fab.  19. 


256. 


132). 


57 

172 I.„. 

184 5.... 

83 lAS- 

1925:  Fab.  16....  235 V7Z. 

1935:  AM8. 5 «38 310.. 

1936:  May  20....  434 

1938:  May  24....  265 

1939- 

May  31 159 

Do 160 

Juna2 168 , 

1961:Au8.17....  Public  Ijw  87-157 

1965:  Sapt  29 Public  Uw  09-219  10... 


Statutasatlav 

ValaaM 

Paw 

37 

315 

37 

562 

30 

600 

30 

012 

30 

1,193 

30 

1.210 

41 

436,437 

43 

947 

49 

520 

49 

1,367 

52 

437 

53 

794 

S3 

795 

53 

790 

75 

392 

70 

002 

Sac.  38  Bffzctivz  Datz. — This  Act  beeomas 
eftectlve  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month 
following  the  month  in  which  It  Is  enacted. 


Is 


second 


Tbe      SPEAKER, 
demanded? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  the  passage 
of  Hil.  760,  a  bill  that  would  provide 
for  a  much  needed  revision  of  our  vessd 
documentation  laws. 

Vessel  documentation  establishes  an 
ofQclal  basis  for  vessel  identification  and 
control.  It  serves  to  facilitate  trade  and 
commerce  by  classifying  vessels  for  pur- 
poses of  regulation,  safety,  pilotage,  fee 
assessment  and  taxation,  llie  marine 
document  of  a  nJ3.-flag  vessel  is  both  a 
certificate  of  nationality  and  an  authori- 
zation for  the  vessel's  use  in  foreign, 
coastwise,  or  domestic  trade. 

Our  existing  documentation  laws  are 
fragmented  and  some  date  back  to  tlie 
early  1790's.  These  archaic  statutes 
have  been  an  obstacle  to  efflcient  vessel 
documentation  procedures  for  many 
years.  H.R.  760  would  extract  from  these 
existing  laws,  and  restate  in  a  concise 
and  orderly  manner,  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  vessel  documentation  and 
related  substantive  irallcies.  This  would 
permit  the  UJ3.  Coast  Ouard,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  merchant  vessel  documen- 
tation, to  Introduce  modem  procedures 
and  business  techniques  with  resulting 
benefits  for  the  Coast  Ouard  and  the 
UJS.-fiag  merchtmt  marine. 

For  example,  under  existing  law,  the 
document  of  every  licensed  vessel  must 
be  presented  at  a  documentation  ofSce 
each  year  for  renewal.  This  requires  that 
the  document  be  removed  from  the  vessel 
where  It  properly  belongs,  and  takes  up 
the  time  of  the  vessel's  master,  or  the 
vessel's  agent,  in  making  a  visit  to  the 
documentation  office.  H  Jl.  760  would  per- 
mit the  Coast  Ouard  to  provide  for  an- 
nual validation  by  mall  without  removing 
the  document  from  the  vessel,  thus  sav- 
ing time  for  all  concerned. 

HJl.  760  was  the  subject  of  an  Execu- 
tive communication  from  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  The  departmental  re- 
ports generally  favored  the  bill  and  your 
cmnmlttee  is  unaware  of  any  opposittoii 
to  it. 


Your  committee  made  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  as  introduced.  These  are 
in  the  nature  of  clarifying  amendments 
only. 

The  bill  was  ordered  reported  unani- 
mously, with  amendments,  after  full  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  record.  I 
strongly  urge  the  House  to  support  HJl. 
760  as  a  much  needed  revision  of  our 
vessel  documentation  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  as  much  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Maxllurb)  ,  a  member  of  Uie  committee, 
as  he  desires. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  in  urging  approval  of  this 
really  long-overdue  legisUitlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H  Jl.  760,  the  Vessel  Doc- 
umentation Act,  Is  a  much -needed  revi- 
sion and  modernization  of  laws  dating 
back  to  the  first  Congress.  The  impor- 
tance of  establishing  the  requirements 
for  and  rights  and  privileges  of  ships  fiy- 
Ing  the  American  fiag  is  no  less  impor- 
tant today  than  in  1789,  when  the  United 
States  first  enacted  laws  to  supersede  a 
hodge-podge  of  State  regulations  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Since  the  first  Congress,  we  have  grad- 
ually expanded  our  vessel  documentation 
laws  and  have  built  layer  upon  layer  of 
statutory  language,  much  of  which  today 
is  difficult  to  comprehend,  since  It  was 
written  to  refiect  conditions  long  since 
changed.  There  are,  for  example,  obscure 
references  to  such  things  as  the  "mack- 
eral  fishery"  and  the  "Western  frontier." 

The  question  of  what  vessels  are  en- 
titled to  documentation  as  vessels  of  the 
United  States  has  been  largely  a  matter 
of  Inference  from  these  obscure  laws. 
For  example,  for  many  years  the  agen- 
cies administering  our  documentation 
laws  have  interpreted  various  sections 
of  the  revised  statutes  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  vessels  must  be  of  at  least  5 
net  tons  to  be  eligible  for  documentation. 
Hil.  760  gives  this  long-standing  inter- 
pretation a  statutory  basis. 

The  interpretations  required  to  effec- 
tively implement  existing  law,  however, 
have  produced  certain  imdeslrable  side 
effects.  The  revised  statutes  state  that 
only  a  documented  vessel  may  be  con- 
sidered a  vessel  of  the  United  States. 
The  5-net-ton  limitation  on  vessels  eli- 
gible for  documentation,  therefore,  has 
resulted  in  smaUer  vessels  being  denied 
the  right  to  be  considered  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States.  Tt^  has  been  particularly 


bothersome  to  yachtsmen  who  feel,  and 
rightly  so,  that  when  they  sail  into  a 
foreifi^  port,  their  vessel  should  have  the 
protection  and  respect  accorded  a  "vessel 
of  the  United  States."  Accordingly,  this 
legislation  provides  that  a  vessel  need  not 
be  documented  in  order  to  be  considered 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  age  of  computers,  punchcards. 
and  other  time-saving  recordkeeping 
procedures  long  ago  adapted  to  auto- 
mobile and  aircraft  registration,  our  ves- 
sel  documentation  system  continues  to 
operate  in  the  age  of  the  green  eyeshade 
and  quill  pen.  This  legislation  will  bring 
the  Coast  Guard's  administration  of  ves- 
sel documentation  into  the  20th  century. 
It  is  long  overdue. 

I  therefore  urge  the  passage  of  HH. 
760,  the  Vessel  Documentation  Act. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  DowHiNG).  a  mendser  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

VLe.  DOWNINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  HJR.  760. 

The  new  shipping  concepts,  such  as 
containerlzatlon  suid  LASH  vessels,  have 
placed  an  Increased  emphasis  on  efficient 
operation. 

The  Vessel  Documentation  Act  pro- 
vided by  B.B..  760  would  facilitate  effi- 
cient vessel  documentation  procedures 
which  affect  vessel  operation.  It  would 
do  this  not  by  making  significant  sub- 
stantive clunges  in  our  existing  docu- 
mentation laws,  which  your  committee 
has  found  to  be  both  archaic  ajid  frag- 
mented. Rather,  the  bill  would  extract 
from  these  existing  laws,  and  restate  in 
a  concise  and  orderly  manner,  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  vessel  documentai- 
tlon  and  related  substantive  policies.  This 
win  permit  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard,  which 
is  responsible  for  vessel  documentation, 
to  introduce  efficient  procedures  with  re- 
sulting benefits  for  the  UJS.-fiag  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  bill  was  ordered  reported  unani- 
mously, with  clarifying  amendments.  I 
strongly  urge  the  House  to  support  HJl. 
760.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  that  the  House  suspend  tibe 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  HH.  760,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FEES  FOR  MIORATORT  BIRD 
HUNTINO  STAMPS 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill — 
HH,  701 — to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  16.  1934, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. In  his  discretion,  to  establish  the  fee 
for  such  stamp,  as  amended. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

HJi.  701 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting 
Stamp  Act  of  Marcb  IS.  1934,  to  autborlae 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  his  dis- 
cretion, to  establish  the  fee  for  such  atanq) 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Repretentativea    of    the    United    Statea    of 
America  in   Congreis   atsemhled.   That  the 
■econd  sentence  of  section  2  of  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Htinttng  Stamp  Act  (48  SUt.  461 ) . 
as  amended  (16  t7.S.C.  TlSh),  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows :  "For  each  such  stamp  sold 
under  ttia  provMons  at  this  section  ltiar» 
shall  be  ooUected  by  the  Postal  Service  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  S3  and  not  more  than 
$5  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior    after    taking    Into    consideration, 
among  other  matters,  the  Increased  cost  of 
lands  needed  for  the  oonserratlon  of  migra- 
tory blKla.". 

Sk.  a.  Sections  a  and  4  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  (18  U.S.C.  718b, 
718d)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"Post  Office  Department"  and  "Postmaster 
General"  each  place  they  appear  therein  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Postal  Service". 

8«c.  3.  Section  8(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  80. 
1866  (70  SUt.  Taa;  16  XT  AC.  718b-l).  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  Oen- 
eral"  each  place  It  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Swvlce". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  FELLY.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Bto.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  Hil.  701 
is  to  provide  a  means  for  producing  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  acquisition  of 
greatly  needed  habitat  for  migratory 
birds,  especially  migratory  waterfowl. 

Mr.  ^)eaker,  the  original  Duck  Stamp 
act  was  passed  in  1934.  The  price  of  the 
duck  stamp  at  that  time  was  set  at  $1. 
Over  the  past  37  years,  the  price  of  the 
dock  stamp  has  been  Increased  only 
twice;  once  In  1949,  to  $2,  and  again  In 
1958,  to  $3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  present  law  re- 
quires anyone  16  years  of  age  or  older 
desiring  to  hunt  migratory  waterfowl  to 
have  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  such 
hunting  an  unexpired  Federal  migratory- 
bird  hunting  stamp.  The  sale  of — what  1b 
commcHily  referred  to  as  the  duck 
stamp— is  handled  by  the  UJI.  Ftetal 
Service.  The  proceeds  from  such  sales 
are  paid  Into  the  UJS.  Treasury  and  set 
aside  into  a  special  fund  known  as  the 
migratory  bird  conservation  fimd.  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. After  deducting  expenditures  by 
the  Postal  Service  for  engraving,  print- 
ing. Issuing  and  sdllng,  the  remainder  of 


the  funds  are  used  solely  for  the  location, 
ascertainment,  and  acquisition  of  suit- 
able areas  for  migratory  bird  refuges  and 
waterfowl  production  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  originally  in  the  48  con- 
tiguous States  there  were  some  127  mil- 
lion acres  of  wetlands.  By  1955,  this  total 
acreage  had  been  reduced  to  approxi- 
mately 84  million  acres.  Of  this  amount, 
only  22.5  million  acres  were  of  signifi- 
cant value  for  migratory  waterfowl  use. 
Since  it  was  anticipated  that  10  million 
acres  would  remain  in  private  ownership, 
there  remained  to  be  acquired  for  public 
c<mtrol     12.5    million    acres.    Of    this 
amount,  available  information  indicated 
that  about  5  million  acres  would  be  se- 
cured by  the  States,  leaving  7.5  million 
acres  to  be  purchased  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  the  migratory  bird 
conservation  fimd.  By  1958,  purchases 
and  donations  consisted  of  approximate- 
ly 3.5  million  acres.  Another  1.5  million 
acres  were  added  by  1961,  leaving  2.5 
million  acres  to  be  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  original  goal.  To  pro- 
vide additional  funds  in  order  to  exi)e- 
dite  the  purchase  of  these  lands,  in  1961 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Accelerated 
Wetlands  Acquisition  Act  which  author- 
ized an  advance  appropriation  without 
interest  to  the  migratory  bird  conserva- 
tion fund  of  up  to  $105  million  over  a 
7-year  period  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1962.  Although  the  act  has  been  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  8  years,  to  date 
only  $66.8  million  has  been  appropriated, 
leaving  $38.2  million  available  for  appro- 
priation under  the  original  $105  million 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1961  only  1.3  mil- 
lion additional  acres  have  been  acquired 
leaving  a  balance  of  1.2  million  acres  to 
be  acquired  under  the  original  goal.  We 
are  most  hopeful  that  if  HJi.  701  is  en- 
acted into  law.  the  funds  to  be  derived 
from  the  sale  of  duck  stamps  plus  the 
$38.2  million  remaining  to  be  appropri- 
ated imder  the  accelerated  wetlands 
acquisition  program  will  enable  us  to 
complete  this  goal. 

B«r.  Speaker,  briefly  explained,  HJI. 
701  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  Increase  the  cost  of  the  duck 
stamp  from  $3  to  a  maximum  of  $5 
whenever  in  his  discretion  he  deemed 
such  an  increase  Justifiable  after  taking 
into  consideration,  among  other  matters, 
the  increase  cost  of  lands  for  the  conser- 
vation of  migratory  birds.  In  addition, 
the  bill,  as  reported,  includes  the  sug- 
gested amendments  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  all  of  which  were  tedinical  in 
nature. 

In  its  report  on  the  legislation,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  suggested  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide for  an  automatic  $2  increase  In  the 
cost  of  the  duck  stamp.  The  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in 
its  wisdom  decided  against  the  manda- 
tory concept  and  feit  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  sportsmen  and  the  acquisi- 
tion program  could  best  be  maintained 
by  providing  the  Secretary  <rf  the  Dite- 
rior  with  dlacretiuiary  authority  only 
The  committee  is  most  hopeful  that  the 
Secretary  will  administer  this  law  wisely 
and  will  increase  the  price  of  the  duck 
stamp  only  when  he  feels  that  such  an 
Increase  will  prove  beneficial  both  to  the 


sportsmen  and  our  migratory  waterfowl 
conservation  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  gave  seri- 
ous consideration  to  linking  the  cost  of 
an  increase  in  the  duck  stamp  with  the 
amount  of  f  tmds  appropriated  under  the 
accelerated  wetlands  acquisition  pro- 
gram. As  previously  Indicated,  there  re- 
mains to  be  appropriated  $38.2  million 
under  this  authorization  over  the  next 
5-year  period.  This  averages  out  at  ap- 
proximately $7.5  million  per  year.  The 
committee  decided  to  tie  the  legislation 
to  the  appropriation  process  but  in  Ueu 
thereof  wanted  to  make  it  clear  in  the 
legislative  history  of  this  legislation  that 
the  committee  expects  the  appropria- 
tions under  the  accelerated  wetlands 
acquisition  program  to  maintain  its  re- 
cent level  of  funding  which  would  be 
approximately  $7.5  million  per  year.  Fur- 
thermore, it  wants  to  stress  that  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  appropri- 
ate less  than  this  amount,  it  would  have 
the  affect  of  offsetting  any  increase  in 
funds  that  would  be  provided  by  this  leg- 
islation. The  committee  feels  that  it  is 
only  in  this  fashion  that  the  interests  of 
the  sportsmen  can  best  be  protected,  and 
the  acquisition  program  a  success. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  prompt  enact- 
ment of  HJI.  701. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINQELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  gen- 
tieman  say  why  It  is  left  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  fix  the  cost  of 
duck  stamps? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes ;  I  will  be  happy  to. 
The  Congress  foimd  that  there  is  a  fall- 
off  in  sales  which  Is  related  to  the  In- 
crease in  price.  It  was  anticipated  that 
at  some  point  between  $3  and  $5  would 
be  the  level  at  which  the  price  would 
bring  in  the  highest  Income  to  the  migra- 
tory bird  conservation  fimd.  In  order 
to  give  the  Secretary  the  discretion  to 
maximize  the  return  to  the  fund  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  the  Secretary  Is 
given  the  discretion  to  fix  the  fee  for 
the  migratory  bird  stamp  between  $3  and 
$5. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  there  a  f alloff  in  the 
sales  when  the  cost  of  the  stamps  were 
increased  to  $3? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  lliere  always  has 
been  a  sUght  falloff  hi  sales.  It  Is  an- 
ticipated the  price  Increase  this  time  will 
produce  less  of  a  falloff  than  in  other 
years.  The  reason  is  because  it  is  antici- 
pated we  will  have  a  very  good  year  for 
ducks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  it  expected  to  be? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  cannot  prophesy,  but 
I  think  it  is  expected  the  $5  set  by  the 
Secretary  will  bring  in  the  best  returns. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  voice  my  support  for  H  R.  701,  which 
was  unanimously  reported  by  my  com- 
mittee. 

Basically,  the  bill  is  designed  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  additional  fxmds  re- 
sulting from  any  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  duck  stamp.  These  additional 
funds  would  then  be  used  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  suitable  lands  which  could 
serve  as  breeding  grounds  and  sanctu- 
aries for  migratory  waterfowl. 

It  is  urgent  to  acquire  this  land  as 
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soon  as  possible,  because  suitable  land 
that  could  be  used  for  migratory  bird 
habitat  is  rapidly  disappearing,  due  to 
the  ever  increasing  demands  of  commer- 
cial, industrial,  and  urban  development. 

Unless  these  essential  lands  are  ac- 
quired now,  the  migratory  waterfowl 
population  will  be  seriously  depleted  and 
their  decimation  will  constitute  a  great 
loss  to  the  sportsmen  and  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  value  our  precious  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  passage 
of  HJI.  701. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  HJI. 
701  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior In  his  discretion  to  increase  the 
fee  for  migratory  bird  hunting  stamps, 
the  so-called  "Duck  Stamp." 

The  report  of  your  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  clearly  doc- 
uments the  need  for  public  acquisition 
of  wetiands.  The  growth  in  our  popula- 
tion and  accelerated  drainage  of  land 
for  commercial  and  residential  construc- 
tion has  destroyed  many  miUions  of  acres 
of  waterfowl  feeding  smd  nesting  lands. 
Our  migratory  waterfowl  are  a  unique 
national  asset  which  cannot  be  ade- 
quately conserved  and  protected  at  the 
State  level,  since  their  seasonal  mlgia- 
tions  take  these  flocks  of  birds  thousands 
of  miles  across  many  States.  During  the 
1950's.  a  goal  od  7.5  million  acres  of  fed- 
erally acquired  weUsuids  was  established. 
We  are  1.2  million  acres  short  of  this 
goal,  and  the  cost  of  land  has  risen 
dramatically. 

In  view  of  the  constant  and  accelerated 
diversion  of  wetlands  to  other  uses,  the 
migratory  waterfowl  habitat  acquisition 
program  must  be  funded  at  a  level  which 
completes  the  acquisition  program  as 
soon  as  possible. 

This  legislation  will  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  increase  the  cost 
of  the  duck  stamp  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$5  whenever  in  his  judgment  he  deems 
such  an  increase  necessary,  taking  Into 
account  the  increased  cost  of  land,  avail- 
ability of  water  and  other  natural  condi- 
tions, the  maintenance  of  bird  popula- 
tions, and  the  Interest  of  sportsmen 
whose  purchase  of  these  stamps  supports 
the  program. 

Your  committee  considered  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  which  would  have  tied 
the  level  of  the  duck  stamp  fee  to  the 
level  of  appropriations  for  wetiand  ac- 
quisition purposes  by  the  Congress.  After 
giving  such  amendments  careful  con- 
sideration, however,  your  committee  de- 
termined to  continue  the  existing  system 
under  which  funds  for  wetlands  acquisi- 
tion through  the  sale  of  duck  stamps  and 
by  appropriations  are  programed  in- 
dependently. 

We  do  not  anticipate,  however,  that 
an  Increase  in  the  price  of  duck  stamps 
will  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  wetland  acquisition.  In- 
deed, such  a  decrease,  in  appropriations 
would  nullify  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  Is  simply  to  increase  substan- 
tially the  total  amount  of  money  being 
made  available  from  all  sources  for  wet- 
lands acquisition  in  order  to  achieve  our 
goal  of  7.5  million  acres  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 


Mr.  %)eaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  3deld  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
Ueman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Contx)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJI.  701,  which  would  pro- 
vide a  means  for  producing  additional 
funds  for  the  acquisition  of  vitally 
needed  lands  for  migratory  birds,  par- 
ticularly migratory  waterfowl. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  the  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  raise  the  price  of 
the  migratory  bird  himting  stamp — bet- 
ter known  as  the  duck  stamp — from  $3 
to  a  maximum  of  $5  whenever  he  be- 
lieves such  an  increase  is  justified. 

As  an  ardent  conservationist,  the  sen- 
ior member  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Com- 
mission, and  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  want  to  commend  the  committee 
for  its  expeditious  consideration  of  the 
measure  we  are  now  debating. 

The  tremendous  need  for  increased 
funds  to  purchase  the  remaining  1.2  mil- 
lion acres  of  wetlands  that  are  avEUlable 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  conserve 
the  Nation's  waterfowl  has  heea  dramat- 
ically demonstrated  at  our  bird  commis- 
sion meetings.  The  average  cost  of  land 
has  skyrocketed  from  $31  per  acre  in 
1962  to  $142  per  acre  today.  Moreover 
these  valuable  lands  are  in  constant 
danger  of  falling  prey  to  the  greedy  eye 
of  the  speculator  who  is  ready  with  a 
bulldozer  to  fill  in  a  wetiand  and  trans- 
form it  into  another  gaudy  memorial  to 
our  neon  society. 

We  must  act  now  to  preserve  sufficient 
acreage  to  provide  essential  breeding, 
feeding,  resting,  and  wintering  areas  in 
this  country  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  migratory  waterfowl. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.     

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingeu.)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJI. 
701,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  smd  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
fee  for  stamps  issued  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  HJI.  701, 
Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENTS      TO      FISHERMEN'S. 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJI. 
7117)  to  amend  the  Fishermen's  Protec- 


tive Act  of  1967  to  expedite  the  reim- 
bursement of  U.S.  vessel  owners  for 
charges  paid  by  them  for  the  release  of 
vessels  and  crews  illegally  seized  tty 
foreign  countries,  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
visions therein  relating  to  the  collection 
of  claims  against  such  foreign  countries 
for  amounts  so  reimbursed  and  for  cer- 
tain other  amounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreta  assem.'bled.  That  section 
3(b)  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  o< 
1967  (aa  n.S.C.  I97a(b))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  to  secure  the  release  at 
such  vessel  and  crew."  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
of  the  following:  ",  to  secure  the  release  of 
such  veeeel  and  crew,  and  to  Immediately  as- 
certain the  amount  of  any  fine,  fee,  or  other 
direct  charge  which  may  be  reimbursable 
vmder  section  3(a)." 

Skc.  a.  Section  3  of  the  Fishermen's  Pro- 
tective Act  of  1»67  (aa  U.S.C.  1973)  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
"In",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "Any  reimbursement  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  from  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Fund  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shaU  ouike  a 
certification  under  subsection  (a)  of  thU 
section  as  soon  as  possible  after  he  Is  noti- 
fied pursuant  to  section  a(b)  of  the  amounts 
of  the  fines,  fees,  and  other  direct  charges 
which  were  paid  by  the  owners  to  secure  the 
release  of  their  vessel  and  crew.  The  amotint 
of  reimbursement  made  by  the  Secretary  al 
the  Treasury  to  the  owners  of  any  vessel 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
constitute  a  lien  on  the  vessel  which  may 
be  recovered  In  proceedings  by  libel  Ln  rem  In 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
district  within  which  the  vessel  may  be.  Any 
such  lien  shall  terminate  on  the  ninetieth 
day  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treas\iry  reimburses  the  owners  under 
this  section  unless  before  such  ninetieth  day 
the  United  States  Initiates  actlcm  to  enforce 
the  lien." 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Act  of  1967  (22  U.S.C.  1975)  U  amended 
to  read  as  f oUows : 

"Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall — 

"(1)  Immediately  notify  a  foreign  country 
of— 

"(A)  any  reimbursement  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  under  section  3  aa  a 
result  of  the  seizure  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  by  such  country, 

"(B)  any  payment  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  in  connection  with  such  seizure,  and 

"(3)  take  such  action  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  make  and  collect  claims  against 
such  foreign  country  for  the  amounts  so 
reimbursed  and  payments  so  made. 

"(b)  If  a  foreign  country  falls  or  refuses 
to  make  payment  in  full  on  any  claim  made 
under  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  section 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  date  oo  which  such  country  U  notified 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  State  shall  transfer  an 
amount  equal  to  such  unpaid  claim  or  tm- 
paid  portion  thereof  from  any  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  and  programed  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  assistance  to  the  gov- 
enmient  of  such  country  imder  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (and  if  such  funds 
are  Insufficient  to  covo*  such  claim,  transfer 
shall  be  made  from  any  funds  so  i^ipropil- 
ated  and  programed  for  the  next  and  any 
succeeding  fiscal  year)  to  (1)  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Fund  establlBbed  ptmuant 
to  aectloa  8  If  the  amount  la  transferred  with 
respect  to  an  unpaid  claim  for  a  reimburse- 
ment made  under  section  8,  or  (2)  the  sepa- 
rate aooount  establlabed  in  the  Treasury  <Mt 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  section  7(c) 
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it  tb*  amount  to  trMutemd  with  r«peot  to 
■a  unpaid  claim  (or  a  payment  made  under 
■eetlon  7(a) .  Amounts  tranafemd  under  tble 
■ectlon  eball  not  constitute  satisfaction  al 
any  sooh  claim  of  the  TTnited  States  against 
sudi  foreign  country." 

asc.  4.  Seetlcn  7(e)  of  the  Flshennenli 
ProtectlTe  Act  of  1967  (23  ITJB.O.  1977(c)) 
to  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
tbe  last  sentence  tbereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "If  a  transfer  of  funds  to  made  to 
the  separate  account  under  section  5(b)  (2) 
with  respect  to  an  unpaid  claim  and  such 
claim  Is  later  paid,  the  amount  so  paid  shall 
be  covered  Into  tbe  Treasury  as  miscella- 
neous receipts." 

Sac.  6.  Tbe  Fishermen's  ProtectlTe  Act  of 
1907  to  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  tbereof  tbe  following  new  section: 

"Skc.  8.  There  to  created  a  Ftohensen's  Pro- 
tectlTe Pimd  which  shaU  be  \»ed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  reimburse  own- 
ers of  veeeeto  tar  amounts  certified  to  him 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  xpder  section  S. 
The  amount  of  any  elsllm  or  portion  thereof 
collected  by  the  Secretary  of  State  from  any 
foreign  country  pursuant  to  section  6(a) 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  fuztd  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  ves- 
sd  owners  under  section  3;  except  that  If  a 
transfer  to  the  fund  was  made  pursuant  to 
section  8(b)(1)  with  respect  to  any  such 
claim,  an  amount  from  the  fund  equal  to 
the  amount  so  collected  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.  There 
to  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund 
(1)  the  sum  of  «8.000.000  to  provide  initial 
capital,  and  (2)  such  additional  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  sup- 
plement the  fund  In  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  fund." 

Ssc.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  thto  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  seizures  of  ves- 
Mto  of  the  TTnited  States  occiurlng  on  (»  after 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act:  except 
that  relmbursments  under  section  3  of  the 
Ftohermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967  (as  in 
effect  befcve  such  date  of  enactment)  may 
be  made  from  the  fund  established  by  the 
amendment  made  by  section  5  of  thto  Act 
with  respect  to  any  seizure  of  a  vessel  oc- 
curring before  such  date  of  enactment  and 
after  December  31, 1970.  if  no  reimbursement 
was  made  before  such  date  ot  enactment. 

■nie  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  PESLLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  leglslatlcMi  was  wa- 
antmoiwly  reported  by  the  Oommlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Flsh^es.  It  Is 
qwnsored  by  the  distinguished  and  able 
senior  minority  Bfember,  to  whom  I  pay 
trtbute  for  his  invaluable  service  on  that 
oommlttee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  existing  law  provides  that 
where  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  Is 
seized  by  a  foreign  country  on  the  basis 
of  rights  or  claims  in  territorial  waters 
or  the  high  seas  which  are  not  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States,  and  a  fine, 
fee.  or  other  direct  charge  must  be  paid 
by  the  vessel  owner  in  order  to  secure  the 
prompt  release  of  the  vessel  and  crew, 
then  such  owner  is  entitled  to  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  amount  of  such  fine,  fee.  or  other 
direct  charge.  Also,  existing  law  provides 
that  the  owner  of  such  a  seized  vrasel 
may  be  reimbursed  imder  an  account 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  funded  by  both  the  Federal 


Oovemment  and  the  vessel  owner — ^for 
costs  attributable  to  damage  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  vessel,  gear,  or  equipment,  as 
well  as  the  maiicet  value  of  flah  spoOed 
during  the  period  of  Illegal  detention, 
and  one-half  of  the  loss  of  gross  Income 
which  might  have  accrued  to  the  vessel 
owner  and  Its  crew  had  the  seizure  not 
occurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion arises  from  the  fact  that  since 
1954 — the  year  the  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Act  was  enacted — there  have  been 
more  than  100  seizures  of  American  fish- 
ing vessels  by  foreign  countries  while 
these  vessels  were  fishing  on  the  high 
seas  bejrond  12  miles  from  foreign  shores. 
Twenty-seven  of  these  seizures  occurred 
between  January  10  and  March  30  of 
this  year.  There  are  nine  countries  that 
claim  exclusive  fisheries  rights  out  to  200 
miles  from  their  shores,  and  although 
this  legislation  would  apply  equally  to 
any  nation  that  claims  fisheries  rights 
beyond  12  miles  from  their  shores,  it 
primarily  Is  aimed  at  the  countries  of 
Ecuador  and  Peru. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  hearings  held 
by  my  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
WlldUfe  Conservation  it  was  documented 
that  because  of  the  cumbersome  appro- 
priation process  American  fishing  vessel 
owners,  on  the  average,  are  having  to 
wait  at  least  a  year  or  more  before  re- 
ceiving reimbursements  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  the  amount  of 
fines,  fee,  and  other  direct  charges  re- 
quired to  be  paid  to  obtain  release  of 
i^e  vessels  and  crew.  This  Imposes  an 
undue  hardship  on  the  vessel  owner,  and 
particularly  so  if  he  happens  to  be  the 
owner  of  the  Apollo  or  Caribbean  Tuna 
vessels,  both  of  which  were  seized  twice 
within  a  period  of  approximately  2 
months.  This  legislation  Is  designed  to 
eliminate  that  hardship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  explained,  HJR. 
7117  would  require  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  immediately  ascertain  the  amount 
paid  by  a  vessel  owner  to  a  foreign 
country  to  obtain  release  of  his  vessel 
and  crew  and  to  certify  such  amount  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  im- 
mediate reimbursonent.  Upon  reim- 
bursement out  of  the  revolving  fund  au- 
thorized to  be  established  under  section 
5  of  the  bUl — which  should  only  take  a 
matter  of  days — the  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  required  to  immediately  no- 
tify the  foreign  cotmtry  of  such  relm- 
bursonent.  He  would  also  be  required 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  try  to  col- 
lect the  amount  of  the  claim  from  the 
offending  country.  If  it  develops  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  Is  unable  to  collect 
the  clsdm  within  120  days  after  notifica- 
tion to  the  offending  coimtry — which  Is 
likely  to  happen  since  he  never  has  of- 
ficially presented  a  claim  and  c<U3se- 
quently  never  has  collected  a  claim  from 
a  foreign  country  since  enactment  of  the 
act  in  1954 — then  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  required  to  deduct  the  amount  of  the 
claim  from  any  funds  programed  to  that 
coimtry  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  to  transfer  such  funds  to  the 
revolving  fund  authorized  to  be  estab- 
lished under  this  bill.  The  bill  would 
authorize  to  be  appropriated  $3  million 
to  provide  Initial  capital  for  the  rvrctr- 


ing  fund  and  such  other  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  future  requirements  of 
the  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  Illegal  seizures 
In  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  in  February  of  this 
year  and  on  the  legislation  here  In  Wash- 
ington in  June  and  July  of  this  year. 
Testimony  was  received  from  a  wide 
range  of  witnesses,  including  representa- 
tives of  Congress,  the  tuna  industry, 
labor  organizations,  cannery  woricers, 
and  the  Federal  agencies.  In  general,  all 
of  the  witnesses  were  in  strong  8ui>port 
of  the  legislation  except  for  the  State 
Department.  The  State  Department  en- 
dorsed the  idea  of  providing  expeditious 
reimbursement  to  the  vessel  owner  but 
opposed  the  legislation  mainly  on  the 
groimds  that  the  mandatory  deduction 
requirement  from  foreign  aid  would  in 
effect  restrict  its  flexibility  In  negotia- 
tions to  resolve  the  overall  problem  of 
flsheries  jurisdiction  with  these  offending 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  reported  this 
bill  to  the  floor  unanimously  and  we  do 
not  believe  the  legislation  will  have  the 
effect  on  the  State  Department  which  it 
fears. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  have  always  been  sym- 
pathetic to  these  fishermen  who  have 
been  punished  by  seizures.  I  offered  an 
amendment  this  year  on  this  subject  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  gentieman  has 
been  very  helpful.  I  wish  to  commend 
him  for  that. 

Mr.  OROSS.  At  best,  this  Is  an  ex- 
pediency. We  ought  to  not  have  to  enact 
this  kind  of  legislation,  and  it  would  not 
be  necessary  if  we  had  in  the  past  and 
present  Secretaries  of  State  with  any 
courage. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  agree  with  the  gentie- 
man entirely.  It  Is  my  position  we  prob- 
ably ought  to  send  some  gunboats  down 
there  to  protect  these  vessels.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  kind  of  legislation  is  not  a 
reality. 

We  have  had  to  close  by  this  legislation 
the  loophole  which  exists,  so  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  no  longer  has  any  dis- 
cretion whatsoever  In  starting  the  mech- 
anism that  Is  ultimately  going  to  re- 
sult in  the  deduction  from  foreign  aid  of 
any  fines  and  out-of-pocket  costs  paid. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  say  to  my  friends  frcnn 
Michigan  it  is  a  shame  and  an  outrage 
to  call  upon  the  taxpapers  of  this  country 
for  $3  million  or  any  other  amount  to 
indemnify  in  cases  such  as  have  occurred. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  must  be 
stopped.  We  ought  not  to  be  paying  a  dol- 
lar of  tribute  to  a  single  foreign  govern- 
ment under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  gentieman  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  say  €his  to  my  good  friend: 
We  have  already  begun  the  prlndide  of 
compensating  them  for  fines  and  out-of- 
pocket  costs,  lliat  we  did  some  time  ago. 

What  we  are  doing  today  is  setting  up 
a  revcdving  fimd  so  that  these  people  do 
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not  have  to  finance  the  costs  for  as  long 
as  one  and  one  and-a-half  years  at  90 
percent  money. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  am  not  going  to  oi^Mise 
the  bill,  but  I  say  that  this  procedure  Is 
wrong  and  that  we  ought  to  get  results. 
This  sort  of  thing  ought  to  be  stopped  In 
a  far  different  way.  because  we  are  here 
paying  tribute  and  we  should  not  be  pay- 
ing tribute  under  any  guise.  Even  if  we 
taike  money  for  payment  out  of  foreign 
assistance  it  is  still  tribute. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  agree,  and  the  gentie- 
man Is  correct.  I  believe  it  is  outrageous. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  l^ieaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HA.  7117  to  amend  the  Fi^ermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  to  expedite 
the  reimbursement  of  UJ3.  vessel  owners 
for  fines  and  other  chutes  which  they 
have  paid  foreign  coimtries  to  secure 
the  release  of  their  vessels  and  crews 
illegally  seized  by  such  coimtries. 

In  1968.  the  Congress  amended  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  in  several  im- 
portant respects.  In  one  respect,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  directed  to  take  such 
action  as  he  deemed  appropriate  to  make 
and  collect  claims  against  foreign  coun- 
tries which  have  illegally  seized  our  ves- 
sels. The  amount  to  be  claimed  and  col- 
lected would,  of  course,  be  the  amount 
paid  out  by  the  United  States  to  com- 
pensate the  vessel  owner  for  fines  and 
other  charges  and  partial  compensation 
for  economic  losses  resulting  from  sei- 
zure. The  1968  amendment  further  pro- 
vided that  if  a  foreign  country  fails  or 
refuses  to  make  such  payment  in  full 
within  120  days  after  receiving  notice  of 
the  claim,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
withhold,  pending  such  pasmient,  an 
amount  equal  to  such  unpaid  claim  from 
any  foreign  aid  funds  programed  for  that 
country  under  the  Foreign  Aseistimce  Act 
of  1961. 

Although  there  have  been  innumerable 
seizures  of  U.S.  fishing  vessels  since  en- 
actment of  the  1968  amendments,  in- 
cluding 27  such  seizures  this  year,  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  never  once  as- 
serted a  claim  as  required  by  the  act. 
Since  the  Secretary  never  has  demanded 
reimbursement  from  a  foreign  country 
seizing  our  vessels,  the  120-day  period 
following  which  foreign  aid  must  be  sus- 
poided  has  never  begim  to  run.  The 
State  D^artment  has  conveniently  mis- 
interpreted the  express  language  of  the 
act,  which  states  that  the  Secretary  shfdl 
take  action.  The  only  discretion  which 
the  act  gives  the  Secretary  is  the  means 
which  he  shall  employ  in  presenting  and 
collecting  a  claim.  Thus,  he  may  do  this 
informally  through  our  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives in  the  country  Involved,  or 
he  may  present  a  formal  note  to  the 
President  of  that  oountxy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  act  gives  the 
Secretary  no  discretion  whatsoever  in 
deciding  to  present  a  claim.  The  State 
Department  since  1968  has  acted  con- 
truy  to  the  law  and  to  the  clear  intent 
of  Congress.  The  legislation  which  we  are 
considering  today  amends  section  5  of 
the  act  to  spell  out  in  greater  detail  the 
obligation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
present  claims  to  foreign  countries  who 
Illegally  seize  our  vessels.  It  Is  so  worded 


that  no  State  Department  lawyer  will  be 
able  to  mlsoonstrue  our  dear  intent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  principal 
amendment  to  the  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Act  provided  for  in  this  legldation 
will  establish  a  revolving  fund  in  or- 
der to  expedite  the  reimbursement  cA 
fishermm  for  the  fines  and  other  charg- 
es which  they  have  paid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries seizing  our  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 
The  testimony  taken  by  this  committee 
clearly  indicates  tiiat  the  present  system 
administered  by  the  D^Mtrtment  of  State 
consumes  entirely  too  mudi  time.  In  most 
cases,  our  fishermen  wait  over  a  year  to 
receive  reimbursement  from  the  Treas- 
ury upon  certification  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  twofold.  On 
tbe  one  hand,  the  certification  process 
Itself  is  unduly  cionbersome.  Second, 
once  certification  has  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Treasury,  the 
fishermen  must  wait  for  one  of  two  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bills  to  be  en- 
acted. The  establishment  of  the  rev<dvlng 
fund  would  obviate  the  need  for  supple- 
mental mvropriations,  and  the  language 
of  the  act  directing  the  Secretary  to 
expedite  the  certification  process  will 
eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  redtape  now 
involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  amendments  to  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  are  needed, 
both  for  the  sake  of  our  fishermen  who 
have  been  subjected  to  illegal  seizure  aa. 
the  high  seas  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  preserving  the  UJS.  position  in  ne- 
gotiating with  these  countries.  So  long  as 
they  may  seize  our  ships  with  Impunity, 
there  will  be  no  inducement  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith  with  the  United  States.  We 
have  made  it  clear  to  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  that  we  are  sincerely  in- 
terested in  conservation  of  fishery  stocks 
in  the  high  seas.  It  is  not  our  desire  to 
exploit  these  resources  bey(»id  the  maxi- 
mum sustainable  yield.  We  are  ready  to 
sit  down  with  them  at  any  time,  but  we 
are  not  willing  simply  to  stand  by  and  al- 
low these  seizures  to  continue  year  af- 
ter year  after  year  with  no  serious  nego- 
tiation in  sight  and  no  action  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Department  to  terminate  the 
steady  flow  of  American  aid  to  these 
countiles. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  HJR.  7117. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  (Mr.  Gakmatz)  . 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  HJl.  7117.  My  distin- 
guished colleague,  Congressman  Dnfonx, 
who  is  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation,  and 
who  chaired  the  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion, has  already  explained  It  in  detail. 

I  feel  that  this  bill's  enactment  is  es- 
sential— not  only  to  protect  the  American 
fishing  Industry,  but  also  to  require  the 
State  Department  to  take  more  forceful 
action  in  dealing  with  the  vexing  and 
dangerous  problem  of  illegal  seizures  of 
American  fishing  vessels. 

Since  January  1 1  of  this  year,  27  Amer- 
ican tuna  boats  have  been  seized  by  cer- 
tain Latin  nations  which  have  unilater- 
ally claimed  Jurisdiction  over  waters  ex- 


tending up  to  200  miles  off  their  ooasta, 
Tt»  owners  of  these  vessds  have  been 
forced  to  pay  penalties  to  these  Latin 
nations  totaling  $1333.418.  accradlng  to 
the  most  recent  figures  furnished  by  the 
State  Department. 

When  an  American  fishing  boat  is 
seized  by  a  foreign  nation,  the  vessel 
owners  pay  all  fines  and  other  penalties 
out  of  their  own  pocket.  These  penalties 
can  be  extremely  high.  In  the  case  of  the 
tuna  boat  AjtoUo,  for  instance,  penalties 
amounting  to  $92,000  were  paid  when 
that  vessel  was  seized  January  17,  while 
fishing  47  miles  off  tiie  coast  of  Ecuador; 
on  March  3,  the  ApoUo  was  again  seized 
by  Ecuador  while  fishing  130  miles  off 
that  nation's  coast,  and  in  this  second 
instance  penalties  amounting  to  $155,340 
were  paid  before  that  vessel  was  released. 

Under  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  reimburses  the 
owners  of  American  vessels  when  they 
are  required  to  pay  such  penalties  for 
seizures  beyond  12  miles  from  foreign 
shores.  Unfortunately,  the  reimburse- 
ment process  is  slow,  and  there  \s  nor- 
mally a  time  lapse  of  about  1  year  before 
the  vessel  owner  is  actually  reimbursed. 
During  that  period  the  vessel  owner  has 
lost  the  use  of  the  mcmey  paid  to  obtain 
release  of  his  vessel,  and  quite  frequently 
he  is  forced  to  borrow  money — and  to  pay 
a  high  interest  rate — ^in  order  to  continue 
the  operation  of  his  vessel  and  pay  his 
crew.  Some  vessel  operators  have  ser- 
iously depleted  their  financial  resources, 
some  to  the  point  of  near  bankruptcy. 
Tlie  danger  of  banlaiiptcy  has  been 
Increased  as  a  result  of  the  policy  re- 
cenUy  Instituted  by  Ecuador,  which  calls 
for  penalties  to  be  doubled  in  the  case  of 
a  second  seizure  of  any  Individual  Amer- 
ican vessel. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  HH. 
7117  is  to  set  up  a  revolving  fund  which 
would  make  reimbursements  available  al- 
most immediately.  Under  this  plan,  it  is 
anticipated  reimbursements  would  be 
completed  within  a  few  days  and  at  the 
maximum  time  of  not  more  than  3 
weeks. 

The  other  salient  feature  of  this  bill 
Is  to  place  a  mandatory  duty  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State,  requiring  him  to  im- 
mediately notify  the  seizing  country 
when  reimbursement  has  been  made, 
from  the  revolving  fund,  to  the  vessd 
owner.  If  that  foreign  country  does  not 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  funds  so 
expended  within  120  days  from  the  date 
of  notiflcation,  then  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  deduct  an  equal  amount 
from  funds  programed  to  that  foreign 
country  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  The  Secretary  would  also 
be  required  to  transfer  an  amount  equal 
to  the  claim  into  the  revolving  fund. 

TtiiB  mandatory  requirement  is  nec- 
essary, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  Interpreted  present 
law  as  giving  him  discretionary  author- 
ity; in  fact,  the  Secretary  has  persistently 
refused  to  ofBclally  notify  the  offending 
country  of  the  claim  and  to  deduct  any 
funds  from  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
This  he  has  refused  to  do,  despite  the 
obvious  intent  of  Congress  that  this 
should  be  done.  As  a  result  of  this  in- 
terpretation, no  deductions  have  been 
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made  from  the  Poreign  Anlstanca  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  deductksis  are 
not  made  from  foreign  aid.  the  American 
taxpayer  is,  in  essence,  paying  for  the 
State  Department's  failure  to  enforce  the 
law.  The  bill  will  eliminate  that  loop- 
hole and  make  the  offending  country  pay 
its  own  fines  if  that  country  is  getting 
foreign  aid  from  the  UjB.  CJovemment. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  bene- 
fit both  the  taxpayer  and  tiie  American 
fishing  industry,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  HR.  7117. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Bfr.  ^^eaker,  I  yldd  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fasccll). 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  not 
intended  to  get  into  Uils  discussion  to- 
day, knowing  the  long  dedication  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  c<Hnmittee 
presenting  the  proposed  leglslatiim  with 
respect  to  this  subject. 

However,  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee spoke  about  the  difficulty  which  has 
occurred  with  respect  to  the  issue,  at 
least  in  the  Committee  oa  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  as  a  member  of  that  committee 
I  fed  I  should  make  a  few  remarks  at 
this  point.  As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
said,  he  did  propose  an  amendment  and 
also  there  were  other  similar  amend- 
ments proposed  In  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  which  were  not  adopted. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  of 
oi^nlcm  on  the  subject.  The  amendments 
offered  in  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
were  defeated  by  close  votes. 

■n»ere  Is  obvious  sympathy  to  support 
Uj8.  fishermen  In  their  right  to  fish  the 
high  seas.  But  the  Issue  Is  clouded  and 
made  very  emotional  because  of  the 
claims  of  sovereignty. 

At  the  present  time  that  there  are  nine 
countries  in  Latin  America  alone  which 
claim  sovereignty  or  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  sea  off  their  coast  for  a 
distance  of  200  miles. 

The  U.S.  position  from  a  foreign  policy 
point  of  view  has  been  that  we  are  op- 
posed to  unilateral  claims  of  sovereignty 
of  this  kind.  We  beUeve  that  the  proper 
forum  to  decide  this  is  an  international 
forum.  At  the  last  Convention  of  the  Sea 
we  lost  an  effort  to  resolve  this  issue  by 
one  vote.  The  administration  genuinely 
has  been  working  very,  very  hard  to  re- 
solve this  issue,  and  it  is  looking  forward 
to  the  1973  coDventioD  in  an  effort  to 
ree(rfve  this  onotional  and  sticky  prob- 
lem. 

The  difficulty,  as  we  see  It  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  is  that  restric- 
tive or  punitive  legislation,  unilateral 
In  its  Interpretation  of  what  are  the  high 
seas,  has  been  vei-y  hard  to  enforce. 

Furthermore,  It  has  been  shown  that 
punitive  retaliation  in  support  of  one 
UjS.  Interest  has  brought  pressures  on 
other  UjS.  Interests  and  has  otherwise 
complicated  the  carrying  out  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Restrictive  leglslati<ni  in  foreign  assist- 
ance has  thus  been  counterproductive  and 
the  Dtalted  States  has  souc^  the  inter- 
naticmal  forum  as  the  best  means  <rf  solv- 
ing the  problem.  So  while  It  may  be  very 
desirable  to  establish  the  purpose  of  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act,  on  the  other 
side  it  has  had  very  difficult  consequences 
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on  the  admlnlstraUon  oi  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  UJB.  Oovemment,  and  brought 
retaliatory  actions  °  against  other  U.S. 
economic  interests. 

The  UJB.  Govarunent,  therefore,  has 
tried  very,  very  diligentiy.  bilaterally  in 
regional  efforts  of  four  or  five  nations, 
and  at  the  intemationsil  level  to  resolve 
fl^ierles  problems. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentieman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  distinguished  gentie- 
man from  Florida  knows  that  in  tiie  pres- 
ent form  of  assistance  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 620(0) .  there  has  been  difficulty  in 
making  allocations.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  gentieman  from  Florida.  All  I 
want  to  do  Is  to  deter  the  seizure  of  our 
ships  as  occurred  off  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentie- 
man from  Florida  has  expired. 

B«r.  FELLY.  Mr.  ^wtker.  I  yldd  the 
gentieman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding  to  me  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  have  urged  that 
we  go  to  the  conference  table  and  setUe 
this  issue  and  I  think  the  gentieman 
and  I  are  in  full  agreement  on  that. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Oh.  we  are  absolutely 
In  agreement.  We  recognize  that  it  is 
almost  Impossible  to  attempt  to  resolve 
the  problem  any  other  way.  But  at  the 
same  time  your  committee  has  felt  it 
essential  to  take  these  steps,  notwith- 
standing the  desirability  of  a  settlement 
oa  an  international  scale. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
was  11  to  11  in  the  gentieman's  commit- 
tee. So,  there  was  some  division  of 
(pinion. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentieman  from.  California  (BCr.  Amoir- 

SON). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  support  HJR.  7117 
and  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has 
brought  this  much  needed  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  so  expeditiously. 

On  February  10,  1971,  I  was  part  of  a 
special  investigative  subcommittee  which 
heard  firsthand  the  hardships  which 
our  fishermen  have  undergone  during 
the  conduct  of  Illegal  seizures  by  certain 
Latin  American  countries.  This  hearing 
in  San.  Pedro,  Calif.,  was  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  hearings  to  determine  what 
alternatives  we  had  to  prevent  future 
seizures  and  to  adequately  reimburse  the 
fishermen  who  have  suffered  great  finan- 
cial Inconvenience. 

The  result  of  these  hearings  is  the  bUl, 
HJl.  7117,  which  I  cosponsored.  This 
measure  would  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  to  expedite  the  reimburse- 
ment of  vessel  owners  for  charges  paid 
by  them  for  the  release  of  vessels  and 
crews  Illegally  seized  by  foreign  coun- 
tries by  creating  a  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Fund  for  this  purpose.  It  would 
strengthen  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
collectian  of  such  claims  against  the 
offending  foreign  coimtries  l^  providing 


for  the  tnmsfer  of  foreign  asslstaaoe 
funds  api»t>prlate  fen-  the  government  of 
such  country  to  the  Fishermen's  Proteo- 
tive  Fund  for  those  claims  which  such 
country  has  refused  to  pay  within  120 
days  of  notification  of  the  claim. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  the  Fish- 
ermen's Protective  Act  to  require  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
be  Immediately  notified  of  any  amount 
paid  by  a  fishing  vessel  owner  to  a  for- 
eign country  to  obtain  release  of  his  ves- 
sel and  crew  illegally  seized. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
act  to  indicate  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  reimbursing  vessel  owners 
for  moneys  paid  to  obtain  release  of  the 
vessel  and  crew,  shall  pay  such  reim- 
bursements out  of  a  revolving  fxmd  to 
be  established  under  section  5  of  the  bill, 
in  lieu  of  making  such  payments  from 
general  fimds  in  the  Treasury. 

Also,  section  2  of  the  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  State  to  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  imme- 
diately after  he  is  notified — presumably 
by  one  of  his  agents  in  the  field— of  the 
amount  paid  by  the  vessel  owner  to  ob- 
tain release  of  the  vessel  and  crew.  The 
amount  reimbursed  to  the  vessel  owner 
would  constitute  a  90-day  lien  against 
the  vessel,  pending  verification  of  the 
validity  of  the  claim  for  reimbursement. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  rewrite  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  required  to 
Immediately  notify  a  foreign  country, 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
makes  a  reimbursement  to  the  vessel 
owner  or  makes  a  pasrment  to  a  vessel 
owner  under  the  Insurance  program.  As 
imder  present  law,  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  then  be  required  to  make  and  col- 
lect such  claims  against  such  foreign 
country  for  amounts  paid  under  both 
sections  3  and  7  of  the  act. 

Also,  section  3  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  If  the  Secretary  of  State  falls 
or  refuses  to  present  a  claim  to  a  foreign 
country  or  to  collect  a  claim,  presented 
to  such  country  within  120  days  after 
the  Secretary  of  State  notified  such 
country,  then  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  required  to  deduct  the  unpaid 
claim  from  any  funds  programed  to  that 
country  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
and  to  transfer  an  amoimt  equal  to  such 
unpaid  claim  from  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  fimd  to  the  nshermen's  Pro- 
tective Fund. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  ob- 
vious. Nine  Latin  American  nations  have 
unilaterally  declared  a  200-mlle  limit  on 
their  coastal  waters.  This  year,  only 
Ecuador  and  Peru  have  attempted  to  en- 
force it.  International  law,  most  mari- 
time nations,  and  the  United  States  rec- 
ognize only  a  12-mlle  limit. 

Vessels  that  ventiu-e  within  Ecuador's 
and  Peru's  200-mlle  boundary  are  subject 
to  armed  harassment  and  military  sei- 
zure. The  vessels  are  boarded,  the  crews 
kept  under  armed  guard,  private  prop- 
erty Is  stolen,  the  ship's  radio  is  sealed 
and  its  records  confiscated,  and  the  ves- 
sels are  forced  into  port.  They  are  re- 
leased only  upon  the  payment  of  sub- 
stantial fines  and  the  purchase  of  a 
costiy  license. 
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At  a  later  date  the  vessel  owner  must 
go  through  miles  of  Government  redtape 
to  make  application  for  reimbursement 
from  the  XJJB.  Oovemment. 

On  the  average  it  takes  a  year  for  the 
vessel  owner  to  be  reimbursed,  because 
a  special  act  of  Congress  is  required  to 
appropriate  money  for  each  individual 
incident.  Because  the  crew  does  not  share 
In  i>aying  for  fines  and  licenses,  it  re- 
ceives no  share  of  any  sidisequent  reim- 
bursement. 

Partial  reimbursement  for  lost  earn- 
ings is  provided  for  under  present  law. 
But  this  provision  is  rarely  Invoked  and 
is  meaningless  as  a  practical  matter. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  in  1967,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  had  the  authority  to 
claim  from  countries  seizing  American 
vessels  the  amounts  of  the  fines  being 
collected,  or  deduct  such  amounts  from 
those  coimtries'  foreign  aid  grants.  The 
Secretary  has  never  used  that  congres- 
sional authorization,  perhaps  because  the 
Secretary  is  given  discretion  to  "take  such 
action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate"  in 
filing  claims  for  the  fines  and  other  pen- 
alties extracted  from  our  fishermen  by 
foreign  governments.  The  1-year  sus- 
pension on  the  sale  of  military  gear  to 
Ecuador  has  had  no  effect. 

It  Is  particularly  upsetting  that  the 
UJS.  State  Department  is  overlooking  the 
hardships  and  dangers  to  our  fishermen 
and  the  threat  to  the  life  of  the  fishing 
Industiy  Itself,  while  emphasizing  the  in- 
ternational aspects.  Diplomats  have 
barely  nibbled  at  the  problem  by  pro- 
longed studies  which  have  served  only  to 
create  U.S.  composure  on  the  interna- 
tional scene. 

The  Department  of  State,  as  a  mild 
warning  to  Ecuador,  halfheartedly  and 
without  real  effect,  has  invoked  a  section 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  which 
suspends  the  program  of  military  sales 
to  that  country.  It  seems  convenient  for 
the  Department  of  State,  in  order  to  mol- 
lify certain  Latin  American  states,  to 
Jettison  its  responsibilities  luder  laws 
already  on  the  books.  As  a  result  of  State 
Department  Inaction,  our  American  fish- 
ermen have  daily  faced  physical  dangers 
and  serious  economic  adversities  each 
time  they  leave  our  shores  on  a  legiti- 
mate enterprise,  their  livelihood. 

Our  fishermen  deserve  much  better 
from  us.  In  time  of  war,  the  Nation  has 
always  coimted  on  its  high  seas  fishing 
fleet  ae  an  auxiliary  force  and  our  fisher- 
men have  always  responded  coura- 
geously. Today,  in  a  time  of  rdative 
peace,  their  very  lives  and  livelihood  are 
being  Jeopardised.  They  have  been  pawns 
in  a  power-politics  chess  game  with 
Ecuador  making  all  the  moves. 

When  the  American  fishermen's  free- 
dom to  fish  on  the  high  seas  is  threatened 
or  denied,  his  only  recourse  ts  to  seek 
relief  through  the  UJB.  Government. 
"Only  a  soverdgn  state  can  defend  its 
citizens  against  a  breach  of  International 
law  by  another  sovereign  state."  like 
other  Americans,  our  fishermen  are  en- 
titied  to  their  Government's  full  pro- 
tection. We  owe  them  our  support. 

Yet.  Ecuador  has  claimed  that  the  200- 
mile  doctrine  is  "not  negotlaUe."  Also. 


under  its  present,  piratic  bounty  system, 
40  to  70  percoit  of  income  from  fines  paid 
by  U.S.  fishermen  supports  its  own  mili- 
tary machine.  It  rejected  U.S.  offers  to 
take  the  dispute  to  arbitration  or  adjudi- 
cation by  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice or  to  confer  with  this  count]^  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty  to 
resolve  the  dispute.  Ecuador  has  seized 
ships  which  were  not  even  fishing,  but 
merely  passing  through  or  resting  for 
the  night.  While  still  owing  $120,000  for 
its  agreed  support  of  the  highly  respected 
Inter- American  Tropical  Tuna  Commis- 
sion, an  organization  dedicated  to  the 
conservation  of  tuna,  it  denounced  the 
treaty  and  now  charges  the  United  States 
with  destrojrlng  tuna  resources  that  be- 
long to  Ecxiador.  Such  continually  ad- 
verse and  audacious  action  by  Ecuador 
can  hardly  be  condoned  by  our  great  and 
powerful  country. 

For  that  reason  I  strongly  endorse 
HJl.  7117.  It  will,  first,  effectively  reduce 
the  long  delay  in  the  reimbursement 
process  by  creating  a  revolving  f imd  from 
which  reimbursements  would  be  made 
immediately;  and  second,  by  reducing  the 
foreign  aid  that  an  offending  country 
may  have  pending,  this  measure  may 
serve  as  both  a  deterrent  and  as  a 
moneysaver  for  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  HH.  7117.  Let  me  first  say 
that  I  in  no  way  disagree  with  the  inten- 
tions of  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  who  wish 
to  expyedite  pasonent  of  claims  filed  by 
American  fishermen  for  charges  paid  by 
them  to  obtain  release  after  Illegal 
seizure  by  foreign  countries. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two 
problems  with  the  proposed  bill  which 
do  concern  me.  The  first  part  involves  the 
proposed  provision  for  a  lien  on  a  seized 
vessel.  This  provision  may  be  Interpreted 
to  force  the  State  Department  to  certify 
claims  without  a  properly  docimiented 
claim  being  received  f  rMn  the  vessel  own- 
er. In  short,  the  State  Department  Is  be- 
ing asked  to  certify  claims  without  doc- 
imientation.  This  would  provide  a  form 
of  special  treatment  not  enjoyed  by  other 
U.S.  citizens  who  also  have  claims  to  sub- 
mit. I  consider  it  unwise  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  normal  claims  procedures  as 
suggested  by  HJl.  7117. 

My  second  problem  is  more  significant. 
It  concerns  the  mandatory  deductions 
from  foreign  assistance  programs.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  problem  of  vessel  seizures 
is  one  for  negotiations,  not  sanctions. 
Negotiations  become  impossible  when 
sanctions  are  enforced.  Sanctions  often 
threaten  other  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
seciuity  interests,  and  they  threaten  the 
interest  of  other  private  Americans  with 
investments  not  directiy  connected  with 
fishing.  I  do  not  suggest  that  fishing  is 
less  important  than  other  interests;  I 
merely  suggest  that  it  is  only  one  of 
several  interests  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  each  case. 

I  am  UAd  that  in  the  last  few  days,  the 
State  Department  has  moved  toward  es- 
tablishing a  date  for  negotiations  on  our 
fishing  problems  with  Brasll  and  that 
similar  negotiations  now  appeea  likely 
with  the  countries  on  the  westem  coast 
of  South  America.  In  view  of  the  fact 


that  negotiations  may  soon  be  under- 
taken, I  believe  that  it  would  be  inop- 
portune for  this  House  to  pass  H  Jt.  7117 
in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  7117,  as 
amended. 

The  questicm  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMTmEB 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Washinoton.  o.c, 

July  19. 1971. 
Hon.  Casl  Albkbt. 

The     Speaker,    Hcnue    o/    Bepreaentativet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Spzakxb:  Piirsuant  to  tbe 
provisions  of  Section  201  of  Public  Law  8^ 
298,  tbe  Committee  on  Public  V7orks  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  July  29,  1971, 
adopted  Committee  resolutions  authorizing 
tbe  following  water  resources  development 
projects:  Prio  River,  Three  Rivers,  Tex.;  and 
Mississippi  River  at  Winona,  ^t"" 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

JOHM  A.  BLATMtK, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  PublU)  Work9. 


EXECUTIVE  LEVEL  POSITIONS  FOR 
GENERAL     ACCOUNTING     OFFICE 

Mr.    HENDERSON.   Mr.    Speaker.   I 

move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJl.  9442)  to  authorize  compen- 
sation for  five  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice positions  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  for  Executive  Schedule  Level  IV. 
The  Cleik.  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  9442 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 203  of  tbe  Pederal  Legislative  Salary 
Act  of  1964  (78  SUt.  416;  Public  Law  88- 
426)  la  amended  by  the  addition  thereto 
of  the  foUowlng  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  may  fix  the 
compensation  for  five  positions  In  the  Oen- 
eral Accounting  Office  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
that  prescribed,  from  time  to  time,  for  level 
IV  of  the  Kxecirtlve  Schedule  under  aectloc 
6315  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  wh«n 
he  considers  such  action  neoeasary  beoauae 
of  changes  In  the  organization,  toanagement 
reeponslbUltles,  or  workload  of  the  Office.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GR068.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  HJl. 
9442. 
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FUKP08B  or  BJL   9441 

The  purpose  of  tbls  leglslatlan  la  to 
authorize  the  Comii^roUer  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  to  have  five  positions  at 
compensation  not  to  exceed  level  IV 
whenever  he  finds  it  necessary  to  do  so  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  expanding  work- 
load and  responsibilities  of  the  General 
Accounting  Ofilce.  An  executive  schedule 
level  V  position  has  a  current  salary  of 
$38,000  and  the  level  IV  positions  are  set 
at  $38,000  annually. 

mCKMOUKP 

Fifty  years  ago,  1921,  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce  was  created  with  only  two 
positions  above  the  Civil  Service  rates. 
Then,  in  1961,  a  third  positioD  was  cre- 
ated— ^the  General  Counsel  at  executive 
level  rv. 

The  three  executive  level  positions  in 
the  General  Accounting  Office  are  in 
marked  oootrast  to  IS  now  in  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  That  Office 
has  some  460  employees  as  compared  to 
3,000  professional  emidoyees  In  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

Tlie  Comptroller  General.  Ham.  Elmer 
Staats,  in  his  appearance  before  the 
SCanpower  and  Civil  Service  Subcommit- 
tee stated  that  the  Congress  each  year  by 
legislation  has  given  his  agency  addi- 
tional responsibilities.  For  example.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-599.  which  authorizes  U.S. 
pcutlcipatlcm  in  Increases  in  the  resources 
of  certain  intematiooal  financial  instlta- 
tlons,  requires  an  audit  of  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  oi  the  exchange  stabi- 
lizatlcHi  fund  by  GAO.  Public  Law  91- 
230  expands  programs  of  assistance  for 
elanentary  and  secondary  education  and 
Includes  GAO  access  to  records  provi- 
sions as  do  the  Occupiatlonal  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970,  the  Clean  Air  Amend- 
ments ot  1970,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970,  and  the  Inter- 
governmental Personnel  Act  of  1970. 

The  Comptndler  Oeneral  Indicated 
that  these  five  executive  level  positions 
were  to  manage  more  effectively  his 
growing  work  force  created  by  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  Congress. 

PT7BUC  nxAMisaa 

The  Manpower  and  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee took  testimony  from  the 
Comptroller  General.  Hon.  Elmer  Staats, 
and  his  Deputy,  Hon.  Robert  F.  Keller. 
There  were  no  adversary  witnesses. 

General  Staats  estimated  the  azmual 
oost  would  be  no  man  than  $10,000  an- 
nually, representing  the  difference  be- 
tween the  top  pay  of  a  classification  act 
general  schedule  ixMltion  and  an  execu- 
tive level  IV  position;  namely.  $2,000 
annually. 

Mr.  ^Teaker.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  HK.  9443  and  thereby  provide 
the  General  Accounting  Office  five  much 
needed  additional  top  level  positions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ak)eaker.  I  sun>ort  this  bill  and 
urge  Its  passage. 

I  have  personally  discussed  with  the 
Comptroller  General  the  need  for  the 
five  additional  positions  authoriised  1^ 
this  bill.  I  am  convinced  the  need  exists 
and  that  the  number  authorized  Is  rea- 
sonable. 

A3  you  know,  the  General  Accounting 


Office — which  Incldently  Is  eelebratlDg 
Its  50th  anniversary  this  year — is  a  part 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  Government, 
directly  accountable  to  the  Congress. 
The  work  of  this  office  has  greatly  ex- 
panded and  changed  over  the  years  as 
the  Government  Itself  has  become  in- 
creasingly engaged  in  new  and  complex 
programs. 

The  GAO  has  necessarily  had  to  in. 
crease  the  scope  of  Its  work,  the  makeup 
of  its  staff  and  materially  change  its 
methods  of  operation  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  ever  increasing  responsibilities 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  Congress. 

While  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  a  total  employment  of  4.869  persons, 
it  presently  has  only  three  positions  au- 
thorized in  the  executive  pay  levels — 
Comptroller  General,  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General,  and  General  Counsel. 
With  the  five  additional  positions  con- 
tained In  this  bill  the  total  will  still  only 
be  eight. 

In  contrast.  I  might  point  out  that 
under  the  recent  reorganization  plan,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget — a 
similar  agency  in  the  executive  branch — 
has  a  total  of  13  executive  level  posi- 
tions out  of  a  total  employment  of  only 
657  positions. 

The  legislation  is  fair  and  equitable 
and  I  urge  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  siq^wrt  of  the  bill  H  Jl.  9442  and  can 
urge  without  reservaticm  that  this  legis- 
lation be  an>roved. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  have  five 
positions  at  compensation  not  to  exceed 
Level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule  to 
be  filled  whenever  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  do  so  In  order  to  meet  tiie  needs  of 
the  expanding  responsibilities  of  the 
General  Accoimting  Office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  know,  the  GAO  was 
created  to  assist  the  Congress  in  pro- 
viding legislative  control  over  the  re- 
ceipts, disbursement,  and  i^^plication  of 
public  funds.  I  frankly  can  think  of  no 
more  Important  function  of  a  Govern- 
ment agency.  The  type  of  professional 
and  independent  audit  review  that  GAO 
provides  the  Congress,  and  the  public,  is 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

The  GAO  this  year  marks  its  50th  year 
of  operation  and  has  never,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, made  a  frivolous  request  of  the 
Congress — which  Is  a  record  some  other 
Federal  agencies  should  try  to  match.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  recommend  the 
enactment  of  KM.  9442. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Chairman  of  the  fuU 
Committee,  the  gentieman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Dulski)  . 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9442  which  I  cosponsored 
with  the  gentieman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Henderson).  This  bill  Is  based  on 
an  official  request  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  and  it  re- 
ctived  the  imanimous  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HH.  9442  authorizes  the  Comptroller 
General  to  fix  the  compensation  for  five 
positions  in  the  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  for 


Lev«l  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  At 
the  present  time  only  three  poeltioDa 
within  GAO  are  compensated  at  rates  In 
excess  of  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

The  General  Accoimting  Office  is  an 
Independent  establishment  which  Is  re- 
quired by  law  to  report  to  the  Congress. 
It  has  faithfully  and  efficiently  served  the 
Congress  since  1921.  Each  year  the  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation  which  places  ad- 
ditional responsibilities  on  the  GAO.  In 
order  to  cairry  out  these  additional  duties 
the  Comptroller  General,  understand- 
ably, has  found  it  necessary  to  make  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  organization  of  that 
office.  We  in  the  Congress  should  nbt  ex- 
pect the  Comptroller  General  to  be  able 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  expanding  pro- 
grams and  responsibilities  of  the  GAO 
without  obtaining  the  additional  highly 
qualified  personnel  which  are  necessary 
to  administer  such  programs  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  fully 
warranted  and  that  it  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  this  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  9442. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  581,  EX- 
PORT EXPANSION  FINANCE  ACT 
OF  1971 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  581)  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended, 
to  allow  for  greater  expansicm  of  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  States,  to 
exclude  Bank  receipts  and  disbursements 
from  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
to  extend  for  3  yean  the  period  within 
which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  exercise 
Its  fimctions.  to  Increase  the  Bank's 
lending  authority  and  its  authority  to 
issue,  against  fractional  reserves  and 
against  full  reserves.  Insurance  and 
guarantees,  to  authorize  the  Bank  to 
issue  for  purchase  by  any  purchaser 
its  obligations  maturing  subsequent  to 
June  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes: 
CoNTBuarcz  Rxpobt  (H.  Rxft.  No.  93-430) 

The  committee  of  conferenca  on  the  dts- 
agreelng  votes  of  tbe  two  Hoiisee  on  the 
amecdmenta  at  the  House  to  the  bUl  (8.  681) 
to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1940,  aa  amended,  to  aUow  for  greater  expan- 
sion of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  Stetea, 
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to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and  dlsburaetneiita 
from  the  budget  of  tbe  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, to  extend  for  tliree  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  Is  authorized  to  exer- 
else  Its  fimctloQs,  to  increase  the  Bank's 
lending  authority  and  Its  authority  to  Issue, 
against  fractional  reserves  and  against  full 
reeervea.  Insurance  and  guarantees,  to  au- 
thorise the  bank  to  Issue  for  purchase  by 
any  purchaser  Its  obligations  maturing  sub- 
sequent to  June  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  fiUl  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows :  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  following:  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Export  E;q>an- 
slon  Finance  Act  of  1971". 

(b)  The  Export-Import  Bank  Act  at  1945 
(13  U.S.C.  635  and  following)  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Section  3(a)  at  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Insotlng  "(1)"  Immediately  after  Sic.  3. 
(a)"  and  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  receipts  and  dlsbunements  ot 
the  Bank  In  the  discharge  of  Its  functions 
shall  not  be  Included  in  the  totals  of  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  annual  expendi- 
ture and  net  lending  (budget  outlays)  lim- 
itations imposed  on  the  budget  of  tbe  United 
States  Government.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Government  Cknporation 
Control  Act,  the  President  shall  transmit  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  a  budget  for  program 
activities  and  for  administrative  fiTpnnnM  of 
the  Bank,  which  budget  shall  also  include 
the  estimated  annual  net  borrowing  by  the 
Bank  from  the  United  States  Treasury.  The 
President  shall  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress the  amount  of  net  lending  of  the  Bank, 
including  any  net  lending  created  by  the 
net  borrowing  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, which  would  be  included  in  the  totals 
of  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment if  the  Bank's  activities  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  those  totals  as  a  result  of  this 
section." 

(3)  SectlOTi  3(c)(1)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "•3,600,000,000"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  $10,000,000,000". 

(3)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$18,600,000,000"  and  Ineettlng 
In  lieu  thweof  "$30,000,000,000". 

(4)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974",  and  by  inserting 
Immediately  following  the  words  "Secretary 
of  the  Treasury"  "or  any  other  piirrTiMwirii''. 

(6)  Section  3(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee.  Insure, 
or  extend  credit,  or  parUclpate  In  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  In  connection  with  (A)  the 
purchase  of  any  product,  technical  data,  or 
other  information  by  a  national  or  agency 
of  any  nation  which  engages  In  armed  con- 
flict, declared  or  otherwise,  with  the  Armed 
Foroes  of  the  United  States,  or  (B)  the  pur- 
chase by  any  nation  (or  national  or  agency 
thereof)  of  any  product,  technical  data,  or 
other  Information  which  is  to  be  used  prin- 
cipally by  or  In  any  such  nation  described 
In  clause  (A).  The  Bank  shall  not  guaran- 
tee. Insure,  or  extend  credit,  or  participate 
In  the  extension  of  credit  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  any  product,  tedmlcal  data, 
or  other  information  by  a  national  or  agency 
of  any  nation  If  the  President  determines 
that  any  such  transaction  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  interest." 

(6)  Section  3(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 


"(b)(1)  It  is  the  pcOloy  of  the  United 
States  to  foster  expansion  of  exports  of  goods 
and  related  services,  thereby  contributing  to 
the  promotion  and  mantenance  of  high  levels 
of  employment  and  real  income  and  to  the 
Increased  development  of  the  productive  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  To  meet  this 
objective,  the  Export-Import  Bank  Is  di- 
rected in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  to  pro- 
vide guarantees.  Insurance,  and  extensions  of 
credit  at  rates  and  on  terms  and  conditions 
which  are  competitive  with  the  Oovemment- 
supported  rates  and  terms  and  other  condi- 
tions available  for  the  financing  of  exports 
from  the  principal  countries  whose  exporters 
compete  with  United  States  exporters.  Tbe 
Export-Import  Bank  shall,  on  a  seml-ann\ial 
basis,  report  to  tbe  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  Its  actions  in  complying  with  this 
directive.  In  this  report  the  EIxport-In^Mrt 
Bank  shall  survey  all  other  major  export- 
ftnanclng  facilities  available  from  other  gov- 
ernments and  government-related  agendee 
through  which  foreign  exporters  compete 
with  United  States  exporters  and  indicate  in 
specific  terms  the  ways  in  which  E^xport- 
Import  Bank  rates,  terms,  and  other  condi- 
tions are  equal  or  superior  to  those  offered 
from  such  other  governments  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly. Further,  tbe  Export-Import  Bank  shaU 
at  tbe  same  time  survey  a  representative 
number  of  United  States  exporters  and  Unit- 
ed States  commercial  lending  institutions 
which  pro'vlde  exi>ort  credit  to  determine 
their  experience  In  meeting  financial  compe- 
tition from  other  countries  whose  exporters 
compete  with  United  States  exporters,  'nie 
results  of  this  survey  shall  be  included  as 
part  of  the  semiannual  report  provided  for 
under  this  section.  It  is  further  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  the  Bank  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  Its  functions  should  supplement  and 
encoxirage  and  not  compete  with  private  capi- 
tal; that  the  Bank  shall  accord  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  export  agents  and  managers.  Inde- 
pendent exfwrt  firms,  and  small  commercial 
banks.  In  the  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion of  Its  programs;  that  loans,  so  far  as 
possible  consistent  with  the  carrying  out  of 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) ,  shall  generally 
be  for  specific  purposes,  and.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Directors,  offer  reason- 
able assurance  of  repayment;  and  that  In 
authorizing  such  loans  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors should  take  into  accovmt  the  poaalble 
adverse  effects  upon  the  United  States 
economy." 

Sbc.  3.  In  connection  with  section  3  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  Number  11387,  dated  January 
1,  1968,  and  any  rule,  regulation,  or  guide- 
line established  by  the  Board  of  OoTemon 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  connection 
with  a  voluntary  foreign  credit  restraint  pro- 
gram, there  shall  be  no  limitation  or  re- 
straint, or  suggestion  that  there  be  a  limita- 
tion or  restraint,  on  the  part  of  any  bank 
or  financial  institution  in  connection  with 
the  extension  of  credit  for  the  puzpose  of 
financing  exp<»ts  of  the  United  States. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Weiobt  PancAir. 
W.  A.  Bajuwtt. 
LxoMoa  K.  SnuJVAM, 

HXNST  8.  RZUSS. 
TbOMAB  Ik  ASBLZT. 

WnxxAM    8.    MooaHXAD. 
Wnixasc  B.  WmMau,, 

J.  WlLUAK  BraMTOW, 

OautBbown, 
Managen  on  tht  part  of  tite  Hoiue. 

JOHM  SPAEKKAir. 

HtaaTWoi*  Wn-i.TtMB. 
Walt^  Momdalc, 

BOBEKT  PaCKWOOO. 

Wallace  F.  BBmrarr. 
Monagen  on  fh«  part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint  ExfLiAnatokt  Statexxnt  or  thb 

COICIUTTXX  or   COKRKXXCK 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hotue 
and  tbe  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 681) 
to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  to  allow  for  greater  expan- 
sion of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States, 
to  exclude  Bank  receipts  an^]  disbursements 
from  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, to  extend  for  three  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to 
exercise  its  functions,  to  increase  tbe  Bank's 
lendmg  authority  and  its  authority  to  Issue, 
against  fractional  reserves  and  against  fuU 
reserves.  Insurance  and  guarantees,  to  au- 
thorize tbe  Bank  to  issue  for  purchase  by  any 
purchase'  its  obligations  maturing  sub- 
sequent to  June  30,  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  Joint  statement 
to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  managers  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  agreed  to 
a  substltirte  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment.  Except  for  clarifying, 
clerical,  and  oonformlng  changes,  the  differ- 
ences are  noted  below: 

SHOXT  nTLK 

House  amendment 
Provides  that  the  Act  may  be  dted  aa  the 
"Export  Expansion  Finance  Act  of  1971". 
Senate  bill 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
Adopts  the  House  provision. 

TXRMIirATIDN  OATS 

«>  Senate  biU 

Provides  that  the  Expc»t-Import  w«»«v 
shall  continue  to  exercise  its  functions  until 
June  30.  1976. 

House  amendment 
Provldea   that    the    Export-Import   Bank 
shall  continue  to  exercise  Its  functions  untU 
June  30.  1974. 

Conference  substitute 
Adopts  the  House  provision. 

KAST-WIST  TSADK 

Existing  lav 
The  axlstlng  Kxport-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1946  oontalna  language  In  section  3(b)(8) 
which  predudea  the  Bank  from  guaranteeing, 
insuring,  or  extending  credit,  or  participating 
In  the  extension  of  credit.  In  oonnectloD  with 
the  purchase  of  any  product,  technical  data, 
or  other  Information  by  a  national  or  agency 
of  any  nation  which  (1)  engage*  in  armed 
conflict,  declared  or  otherwise,  with  the 
armed  foroea  of  the  United  States  or  (3) 
furnishes  by  direct  govemnkental  action 
goods,  BuppUee.  nuUtary  asalwtance,  or  ad- 
visers to  a  nation  which  Is  engaged  In  aimed 
conflict  with  the  United  Statee.  In  ■i*i«tl"n. 
■ucii  section  provides  that  the  Bank  »h»ii  not 
guarantee,  insure,  or  extend  credit,  or  par- 
ticulate In  the  exteiuloii  of  credit.  In  con- 
nection with  a  punhaae  by  any  w^tl^n  or 
agsocy  thereof  of  any  product,  technloal 
data,  w  other  inf  ocmatton  wbidi  la  to  be 
UMd  prlndpaUy  by  a  nation  which  la  engaged 
in  aimed  conflict,  dedared  or  otherwise,  wtth 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Btetes. 

Senate  MQ 

Amend*  section  3(b)(8)  of  tba  Kipart- 
Import  Bank  Act  to  prohibit  Bank  aettvlty  In 
connecOon  with  financing  (1)  the  rnimhasa 
of  export  Items  by  any  natton  wlilch  Is  en- 
gaged In  aimed  conflict  with  the  United 
Stataa,  and  (3)  the  purchase  by  any  other 
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luMon  of  mny  txport  lt«m  which  Is  to  b« 
uaea  principally  by  or  in  any  nation  engngta 
In  armed  conflict  with  the  United  Statea.  In 
ad^tton,  tha  prorlaloD  predodM  the  Bank 
team  guaranteeing,  Inaoring,  »'**w\*nf[ 
eredlt.  or  participating  in  tha  '^if^'-'  of 
credit  to  any  nation  with  reqiect  to  which 
the  Pnaldent  detetmlnea  that  such  transac- 
tion would  be  contrary  to  tha  national  In- 
terest. 

Houae  omenameHt 

No  comparable  proTlalon. 

Conference  $ubstttute 

Adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

poucT  onccnva;  axpoar 
House  amendment 

Directs  the  Export-Imp>ort  Bank  in  the 
exercise  of  Ita  fiuictions  to  provide  guaran- 
tees. Insurance,  and  extensions  of  credit  at 
rates  and  on  terms  and  conditions  which  are 
competitive  with  government-supported 
rates  and  terms  and  other  conditions  avail- 
able for  the  nnanclng  of  exports  from  the 
principal  countries  whoee  exports  compete 
with  United  States  exports.  Also  requires  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  submit  a  semiannual 
report  on  Its  own  state  of  Wnant'ifti  competi- 
tiveness and  that  of  United  States  exporters 
and  private  lending  institutions. 
Senate  bUl 

Contains  a  slmUar  directive,  but  sUtes 
that  the  Bank  shall  function  "Insofar  as 
feasible  and  practicable"  to  provide  guaran- 
tees, insurance,  and  extensions  of  credit  at 
rates  and  on  terms  "reasonably"  competitive. 
Contains  no  reporting  requirements  similar 
to  the  House  amendment. 

Conference  tubstttute 

Adopts  the  House  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  with  respect  to  this 
matter  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  Is  not 
obliged  to  make  available  to  a  foreign  bor- 
rower rates,  terms  and  conditions  equal  in 
each  and  every  instance  to  those  being 
offered  by  a  foreign  central  bank.  We  realize 
that  the  rates,  terms  and  conditions  in  ex- 
port financing  are  continually  changing  »n^i 
will  vary  in  numerous  ways  in  any  speciflc 
Individual  transaction.  We  also  realize  that  It 
would  not  be  feasible  and  practicable  for  the 
Kxport-Import  Bank  to  be  aware  of  every 
apeciac  change  that  might  be  supported  by 
a  competitor  government.  However,  the  con- 
ferees agree  that  the  mission  cf  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  entirely  one  of  vigorously 
promoting  United  SUtes  exports,  and  to  ac- 
complish this  the  Bank  muat  offer  financing 
In  support  of  American  exports  that  is  com- 
petitive with  that  being  offered  by  the  gov- 
ernment agencies  of  tha  other  prinolpai  ex- 
porting nations,  bearing  in  mind  the  prac- 
tical consideration  that  then  ai«  many  var- 
lahle  factors  in  determining  eompatttlTaness 
which  could  otharwlse  give  rise  to  dUTcrtng 
opinions  as  to  whether  or  not  tha  Uport- 
Import  Bank  has  been  truly  compeUttve  at 
aU  times.  For  example,  the  Wt«»~Hng  pro- 
grams offered  by  various  oouutrlss  differ  In 
their  nature,  composition,  and  are  In  a  con- 
stant Stat*  of  flux. 
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ovfoaiUMiri  roa  aKAU 
Bouae  amendment 
Prondas   that   tha   ■qMrt-ta^ort   i>«».v 
*aU   aoeord  aqua!   oppoctunlty   to  aipcrt 

flrma.  and  MoaU  eonuaareial  banks.  In  tha 
f ormulaMoo  and  implsmaatotlcn  <d  its  pto* 


SenaU  Mtt 
Contains  no  coapatabl*  pronston. 

Confer  enoe  nhiMtvf 
•dopti  tfca  House  proTMon. 
tuaBmnnom  or  c^snr  axanaxvn  ow  n- 

ffOKse  wnenAintmt 
BsmoMs  tha  autbortty  of  tb«  BoaM  of 
<3ow««  o(  tha  IMsral  Bsasnv  Sntsm  to 


maintain  a  program  of  mandatory  or  volun- 
tary limitations  cr  restraints  on  the  part  of 
any  bank  or  flnanclal  institution  In  connec- 
tion wtth  the  extension  of  credit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nnanclng  exports  of  the  United 
States. 

Senate  b<U 

No  oomparable  provision. 

Confertnee  aubttttxUe 

Adopts  the  House  provision. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  perhaps  as  much  as  90  days, 
will  be  needed  for  the  Federal  Reaerva  Board 
to  work  out  modlfleatlons  m  the  Voluntary 
Foreign  Credit  Restraint  Program  reflecting 
the  exemption  for  export  credits,  as  well  as 
any  further  changes  needed  to  conUnue  the 
program  In  effect  for  non-export  financing. 
The  conferees  Intend  and  expect  thait  the 
banks  and  other  flnanclal  institutions  which 
are  now  complying  with  the  program  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  neceasary  modi- 
fications can  be  accomplished  by  the  Board. 

■nie  oonfereea  further  Intend  and  expect 
toatany  general  guideline  ceiling  for  non- 
expert financing  established  for  an  individ- 
ual financial  Institution  shall  not  be  lees 
than  the  amoimt  of  Its  current  general  ceU- 
ing.  lees  the  amount  of  lending  within  this 
celling  to  be  exempted  as  expmt  credit  as 
a  result  of  this  legislation. 

Wkioht  Patmait, 
WnxiAM  A.  Baxkett, 

LaONOB    K.    SULLIVAH, 

H.  8.  RzTTSs, 
Thomas  l.  AsEtLxr. 

WnxiAK  S.  MOOXHKAO, 

WnxiAM  B.  WmNAix, 
J.  Wn.uAM  Stamtoh, 
Oakxt  BaowN, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

JORir  SPASKKAlf, 

HAaaisoN  WtLUAMs, 
Waltbb  Mondalx, 
Bos  Packwooo, 
Wallacx  p.  BxKirnT, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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OVERTIME  PAY  FOR  INTERMIT- 
TENT  AND  PART-TIME  GENERAL 
SCHEDULE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bin  (HH.  8669)  to  provide  overtime  pay 
for  Intermittent  and  part-tiine  General 
Schedule  employees  who  woric  In  excess 
of  40  hours  In  a  workweek. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  foUows: 

HJt.  8689 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  states  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
M4a(a)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  u 
amended  by  striking  out  "Hours",  the  first 
word  in  that  lactlon,  and  inserting  ••Tot 
fuU-time.  ptkrt-time  and  intermittent  tours 
of  duty,  hours"  in  place  thereof. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    a    leooiid    de- 
manded? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 

ocCOIlCl« 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Bpetiker.  I  yield 
myseU  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  support  of  HJl. 
8889. 

Here  is  a  simple  bill  but  a  bill  that 
is  long  overdue  to  correct  a  very  definite 
flnanclal  discrimination  for  some  4.500 
part-time  and  totermittent  Federal  em- 
ployees. 


The  purpose  of  this  legislatlcui  Is  to 
provide  overtime  pay  for  totermittent 
and  part-time  general  schedule  onploy- 
ees  who  woric  to  excess  of  40  hours  a 
week.  This  legislation  will  place  these  em- 
ployees on  the  same  basis  with  respect  to 
premium  pay  for  overtime  woilc  as  wage 
board  and  full-time  salaried  employees. 

BACKGBOXnm 

There  are  some  2,700  part-time  and 
totermittent  employees  who  work  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  insi>ect- 
ing.  grading,  and  dassifytog  farm  com- 
modities and  1,500  other  like  employees 
compiling  agricultural  data  on  crop  and 
livestock  estimates.  These  employees  are 
to  the  lower  pay  grades,  on  an  average 
of  less  than  pay  grade  OS-4.  Currently 
these  part-time  and  totermittent  work- 
ers, often  working  alongside  full-time 
general  schedule  employees,  cannot  be 
paid  overtime  for  over  40  hours  per  week. 

FT7BUC    RKABIMO 

The  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and 
Civil  Service  took  testimony  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  several  representatives  of  Gov- 
ernment employee  organizations.  There 
were  no  objections  to  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

The  administration  supports  this  legis- 
lation. 

COST 

The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  todicated  that  he  could  not 
make  a  definite  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
this  bill  but  that  it  would  not  exceed  $1 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HM.  8689  corrects  a  very 
obvious  loophole  to  our  Federal  compen- 
satory procedures. 

I  urge  the  support  of  the  Members  for 
this  necessary  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition  to 
this  particular  bill  and  I  urge  its  ap- 
proval. 

As  todicated.  its  purpose  is  to  correct 
one  toconsistency  that  remains  to  the 
law  relative  to  the  payment  of  overtime 
pay.  The  legislation  will  permit  piut- 
time  and  totermittent  employees  to  be 
paid  overtime  for  work  to  excess  of  40 
hours  to  any  work  week  on  the  same  bads 
as  regular  employees  are  paid. 

Most  of  the  employees  tovolved  are 
those  who  are  hired  on  a  temporary  basis 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
inspecting,  rattog  and  classifying  farm 
commodities  and  oompiltog  agriculture 
data  on  crop  and  livestock  estimates. 
Even  though  they  are  considered  part- 
time  employees,  they  work  side  by  side 
with  permanent  employees,  yet  are  dis- 
criminated agatost  with  respect  to  over- 
time pay  for  work  to  excess  of  40  hours  to 
a  week. 

The  bill  is  identical  to  a  legislative 
recommendation  submitted  to  the 
Speaker  on  July  7,  1971,  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman     from     New     York      (Mr. 

DULSXI). 

Mr.  DUU3KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  HR.  8689 
is  based  on  an  cfllclal  recommendation 
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by  the  Chairman  of  the  UJS.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  Is  identical  to  a  Idll 
(HJl.  9778)  which  I  cosponsored. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  overtime  compensation 
to  totermittent  and  part-time  General 
Schedule  and  other  salaried  employees 
who  work  to  excess  of  40  hours  to  a 
workweek. 

At  the  present  time  these  part-time  and 
totermittent  salaried  employees  are  paid 
overtime  compensation  only  if  they  work 
more  than  8  hours  in  a  day.  They  do  not 
receive  overtime  pay  for  work  to  excess 
of  40  hours  to  a  week.  Thus,  if  a  part- 
time  General  Schedule  employee  should 
work  five  8-hour  days.  Monday  through 
Friday,  and  then  be  required  to  put  in  a 
full  day  on  Saturday,  he  will  receive  only 
his  regular  rate  of  pay  for  his  work  on 
Saturday.  However,  under  those  same 
conditions,  a  full-time  General  Schedule 
employee  and  a  part-time,  intermittent, 
or  full-time  wage  board  employee  would 
receive  overtime  pay  for  working  on  Sat- 
urday. Under  the  existtog  law  the  lat- 
ter employees  receive  overtime  pay  for 
work  to  excess  of  8  hours  to  a  day  and  for 
work  in  excess  of  40  hours  in  a  week. 
There  is  no  justification  for  deprivtog 
part-time  and  intermittent  salaried  em- 
ployees of  premium  pay  for  work  to  ex- 
cess of  40  hours  in  a  workweek  when  all 
other  employees  receive  overtime  pay  for 
such  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl  was  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
and  I  sincerely  believe  that  It  deserves 
an  aflOrmative  vote  from  every  Member 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support  of  HJl.  8689,  a  bill  to  provide 
overtime  pay  for  totermittent  and  part- 
time  General  Schedule  employees  who 
work  In  excess  of  40  hours  to  a  week.  I  am 
cosponsor  of  an  identical  bill,  HJl.  9778. 

This  legislation  is  needed  largely  to 
remove  an  taequlty  which  occurred  to 
past  legislation.  I&  this  sense,  this  legisla- 
tion is  corrective  legislation  rather  than 
innovative. 

Under  existing  law  a  part-time  or  to- 
termittent salaried  employee  can  be  paid 
overtime  pay  for  work  to  excess  of  8 
hours  a  day.  but  not  for  work  to  excess 
of  40  hours  a  week. 

In  many  cases  these  part-time  or  to- 
termittent salaried  employees  work  with 
full-time,  part-time,  or  totermittent 
wage  employees  and  full-time  General 
Schedule  employees,  who  are  entitled  to 
weekly  overtime  pay.  The  fact  that  these 
salaried  part-time  and  totermittent  em- 
ployees find  themselves  deprived  of 
premium  pay  on  those  occasions  when 
they  have  to  work  a  sixth  day  causes  a 
serious  morale  problem. 

From  the  standpotot  of  simple  equity, 
there  is  no  Justification  for  this  situa- 
tion. Such  overtime  work  is  equally  oner- 
ous to  the  individuals  working  the  hours, 
whether  they  are  full-  or  part-time  em- 
plojrees. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  also  bring 
these  employees  to  Itoe  with  the  agree- 
ment reached  by  the  UB.  Postal  Service 
and  the  substitute  postal  workers,  who 
previously  were  paid  premium  pay  for 
bours  to  excess  of  40  hours  per  week,  but 
not  for  overtime  to  excess  of  8  hours  per 
day. 


This  legislation  Is  supported  by  the 
administration,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, by  the  representatives  of  the 
various  unions  who  testified  to  support 
of  it.  and  it  was  reported  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  by  a 
unanimous  voice  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
voice  similar  support  today  for  HJl. 
8689,  so  that  all  salaried  employees  can 
be  treated  equally  to  premium  pay  for 
overtime  work,  without  regard  to  the 
employee's  tour  of  duty. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  8689. 

The  question  was  taken;  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  to  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  blU  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ocmsait  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKESl.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EQUALITY  OF  TREATMENT  FOR 
MARRIED  WOMEN  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJl.  3628)  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  married  women  f^ederal  em- 
ployees with  respect  to  preference  eligible 
employment  benefits,  cost-of-living  al- 
lowances to  foreign  areas,  tmd  regula- 
tions concerning  marital  status  gener- 
ally, and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  3638 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  XTnlted  States  Code. 
to  provide  equality  <^  treatment  for  mar- 
ried women  Federal  employeea  with  respect 
to  preference  eligible  en^loyment  beneflts, 
cost-of-living  allowances  in  foreign  areas, 
and  regulations  concerning  marital  status 
generally,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
paragraphs (D)   and   (E)   of  paragraph   (3) 
of  section  2108  of  title  8,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  deflnltlon  of  "preference  eU- 
glble",  are  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(D)  the  unmarried  widow  or  widower  of 
a  veteran  as  defined  by  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of 
this  section; 

"(B)  the  wife  or  hiisband  of  a  sarrlce- 
connected  disabled  veteran  if  the  vateran 
has  been  unable  to  qualify  f<H'  any  appoint- 
ment in  the  dvll  service  or  In  the  govern- 
ment of  tha  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia;". 

Sic.  a.  Paragraph  (8)  of  saoUon  5834  of 
title  S,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  cost- 
of-llylng  allowances  In  foreign  araaa,  la 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(3)  A  separate  maintenance  allowmnoa  to 
assist  an  employee  who  Is  oompeUed.  beoausa 
of  dangeroua.  notably  unhsalthful.  or  aaoas 
slvaly  adveraa  living  conditions  at  tha  em- 
ployee's post  of  asalgnment  In  a  foreign  area. 


or  for  the  convenience  of  the  Oovemment. 
to  meet  the  additional  expenaes  of  maintain- 
ing, elsewhere  than  at  tha  poet,  tba 
ployee'8  spouse  or  dependents,  or  both.". 

Sac.  8.  Section  7163  of  title  5.  United  I 
Code,  rdatlng  to  the  prohibition  mi  dis- 
crimination In  employment  baoauae  of  mari- 
tal status.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  ImmedUteiy  befora 
"The  President";  and 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tha  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  Begiilatlona  prescribed  nndsr  any 
provision  of  this  title,  or  under  any  other 
provision  of  law,  granting  beneflts  to  em- 
ployees, shall  provide  the  same  benefits  for 
a  married  female  employee  and  her  sponsa 
and  children  as  are  provided  for  a  married 
male  employee  and  his  spouse  and  chUdian. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  prtovlskm 
of  law,  any  provision  of  law  providing  a 
beneflt  to  a  male  Federal  employee  or  to 
his  B]X)use  or  famUy  shaU  be  «1««^m^^d  to 
provide  the  same  benefit  to  a  female  Federal 
employee  or  to  her  spouse  or  family,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
m>-self  3  mtoutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  of  HJl. 
3628  to  provide  equality  ot  treatment  for 
married  women  Federal  employees  with 
respect  to  preference  rilgBrie  emsOoymeot 
beneflts,  oost-of-liviiig  allowances  to  for- 
eign areas  and  regulations  concerning 
marital  status  goierally.  This  is  a  simple 
but  important  and  necessary  piece  ot  leg- 
islation to  correct  a  few  remaining  legal 
barriers  for  full  and  equal  treatmoit  for 
our  female  married  Federal  employees. 


Our  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan,  Maitha  W.  Giutiths,  totro- 
duced  HJl.  2628.  What  does  this  hill  do? 
It  provides:  First,  for  the  revisions  of  the 
provisions  on  veterans  pretertsiee  to  give 
husbands  or  dependents  of  female  veter- 
ans the  same  benefits  now  provided  for 
the  wife  of  a  male  veteran;  second,  for 
payment  of  a  separation  allowance  for 
a  married  female  emi^oyee:  third,  that 
any  regulations  issued  by  an  agency  must 
not  discriminate  as  to  male  or  female 
employees,  and  that  there  would  be 
equal  ai^UcatioDs  of  the  law  for  Federal 
fonale  employees  for  all  beneflts. 
prraLic  hkasinss 

Hearings  were  held  on  July  20  and  21, 
on  this  proposed  legislation.  Chairman 
Hampton  of  the  CTivIl  Sendee  Commis- 
sion supported  this  bill  as  did  all  the 
witnesses  from  Government  employee 
organizations.  There  were  no  adversary 
witnesses. 


No  additional  cost  is  tovolved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
bill,  H.R.  3628,  to  insure  tliat  benefits  to 
Federal  employees  shall  not  be  denied 
on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Gixf- 

FITHS). 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  SpeAker,  I 
would  Uke  to  thank  the  chairman  of  ttet 
committee.  Thaodxus  Dclski.  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Maa- 
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power  and  Civil  Service.  David  Hmsn- 
aom  M  wen  m  the  entire  oominlttee.  for 
taking  fftvoraUe  action  on  tble  biU. 

Tbe  imrpoM  of  B.IL  8628  is  simple. 
Various  benefits  are  available  to  male 
Federal  employees  and  their  families, 
and  H  Jl.  S628  is  designed  to  make  these 
beneOts  equaUy  available  to  female  em- 
ployees. Hm  bin  would  reqtdre  that  fam- 
ilies of  female  Poderal  employees  be 
treated  the  same  as  families  of  male  em- 
ployees in  these  three  ways: 

First,  with  respect  to  preference  dlgi- 
Ue  employment  benefits  for  the  spouses 
of  deceased  and  disabled  veterans; 

Second,  with  re^eet  to  separate  main- 
tenance allowances  for  the  families  of 
Federal  employees  stationed  at  foreign 
posts  to  which  their  families  cannot  ac- 
company them;  and 

Third,  with  reject  generally  to  regula- 
tions granting  benefits  to  married  FM- 
eral  employees. 

At  present,  veterans  preference,  the 
separate  maintenance  allowances,  and 
other  benefits  are  available  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  male  employees,  but  not  to  the 
families  of  female  employees. 

Tbe  discrimination  in  the  »TiKting  law 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  old-fashioned 
assumption  that  women's  earnings  are 
used  to  purchase  luxury  items,  not  the 
necessities  of  life.  But  the  statistics  show 
that  most  women  who  work  today  do  so 
in  Older  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  or  to  meet 
the  mortgage  payment,  or  to  pay  the 
rent.  BCost  w(Hnen  who  work  today  work 
because  they  have  to. 

The  benefits  irtilch  accompany  Fed- 
eral employment  are  not  reaUy  benefits. 
'ttiey  are  compensation.  And  the  more 
than  700,000  wunen  who  are  Federal 
employees  are  entitled  to  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  Therefore.  HH.  3628  has 
been  drafted  to  make  the  boiefits  which 
are  available  to  male  Federal  employee's 
and  their  families  equally  available  to 
female  employees. 

I  hope  that  everyone  will  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  ctmsume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Aszuc). 

Mrs.  ABZDO.  Mr.  Speako-,  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  an  particularly 
the  Ckmgresswoman  from  Mt<>htgfln  (Mrs. 
QumTHS),  for  having  introduced  thi« 
bill  which  is  an  important  step  toward 
Improving  the  equal  status  of  women.  I 
trust  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  many 
such  bills  that  the  House  will  be  consid- 
ering to  recognize  the  rights  of  women  in 
their  efforts  to  achieve  equality  in  ^d- 
eral  employment  as  well  as  in  all  laws 
affecting  the  women  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before  us 
fails  to  9eclfy  any  meaningful  way  in 
which  the  power  reserved  to  Congress  by 
the  ConsUtation  to  declare  war  shall  be 
defined  or  enforced. 

The  resolutkin  is  only  a  request  to  the 
President  to  consult  with  Congress.  It 
dianges  nettling:  it  leaves  the  Bzeentlve 
Just  as  ftee  as  it  is  now  unilaterally  to 
drag  the  Nation  into  undeclared  wan. 
It  specifies  no  thne  limit  by  whldi  the 
President  shall  report  on  foreign  mili- 
tary actions  to  Coniress.  It  does  not  even 
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requke  that  Congress  by  aflUmatlve  ac- 
tion approve  tibe  oontinuatifln  of  such  ac- 
tions. It  merely  reqiUres  that  the  Presi- 
dent report  to  Congress  as  to  why  he  did 
not  seek  its  approval  for  his  action,  and 
does  not  require  that  he  obtain  such  ap- 
proval. It  is  a  pm)er  tiger. 

In  recent  years  the  Executive  has 
usurped  (Congress  war  powers.  A  vague 
statement  of  Congress  desire  to  be  con- 
sulted will  not  remedy  this  situation. 
Congress  must  reassert  its  pnver  role  in 
a  much  more  definitive  way.  It  is  not 
nearly  enough  to  ask  for  consultation 
after  the  fact.  Except  imder  the  most  ex- 
treme, emergency,  life-and-death  cir- 
cimistances  Imaginable,  the  Executive 
should  be  required  to  have  the  prior  m>- 
proval  of  Congress  before  committing  our 
forces  to  armed  confiict. 

The  committee  has  made  a  minor  im- 
provement over  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  House  last  year:  the  qualification 
"whenever  feasible"  has  been  removed 
from  the  requironent  that  the  President 
seek  consultation  with  Congress  when  in- 
volving our  tro(9s  in  combat.  However, 
we  still  have  a  relatively  weak,  toothless 
resolution.  While  I  support  the  resolution 
as  presented  to  us,  I  regard  it  as  a  small 
and  feasible  step  toward  the  restoration 
of  the  constitutional  balance  of  powers. 

I  support,  as  you  know,  all  legislation 
which  equalizes  the  position  of  wcmien 
in  our  society.  I  think  that  it  is  particu- 
larly essential  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  ctxaxAj  with  its  own  pronoimce- 
ments  of  equal  employment  opportunity. 
Thus,  as  a  matter  of  ethical  consistency 
and  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  rise  to  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  Oongresswoman  OiumTHs' 
hill  to  provide  equality  of  treatment  for 
married  women  Federal  employees. 

Tills  bill,  of  course,  is  only  the  first  of 
a  long  Ust  of  matter  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed In  order  to  provide  full  equality 
for  Federal  onployees,  married  and  im- 
married.  Cikingress  will,  I  hope,  soon  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  Initial  problem  of  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  hiring, 
promotion,  and  assignment  in  the  I^- 
eral  Oovemment.  Last  week  Mr.  Casx 
provided  a  moving  demonstration  of  such 
discrimination  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  that  Department's  attempt  to 
prevent  the  filing  of  a  sex  discrimination 
complaint.  Many  Oovemment  officials 
have  also  described  discrimination 
against  married  women  on  the  assump- 
tion—or desire — that  a  married  woman 
oould  not  travel  or  receive  foreign  assign- 
ments. 

Ccmgresswoman  OurrrrHs'  bill  is  the 
initial  step  for  the  elimination  of  the 
many  aspects  of  discrimination  against 
women  suid  particularly  against  married 
women  in  the  Federal  Oovemment.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
voting  "aye"  on  this  bill,  and  in  devoting 
future  efforts  to  correcting  the  pnriilans 
which  remain. 

Mr.  OR068.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Bir.  Speaker,  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions concerning  the  provisions  contained 
in  this  bill  and.  therefore,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules. 

I  do  not  think  the  bill  has  been  given 
the  careful  consideratian  that  it  requires 


and  I  am  not  convinced  that  any  need 
reaUy  exists  any  more  for  this  type  legis- 
lation. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  I  re- 
spect the  motives  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  (Mrs.  OsirrrrHS)  who 
has  been  working  for  many  years  to 
achieve  full  equality  for  married  women 
Federal  employees.  This  is  an  objective 
which  I.  too,  would  like  to  see  achieved. 
I  can  see  no  possible  reason  why  married 
women  Federal  employees  should  not  en- 
Joy  the  exact  same  benefits  as  are  made 
available  to  married  male  employees. 

However,  I  am  not  at  all  convinced 
that  this  goal  will  be  achieved  by  this 
particular  bill.  There  are  two  partlcular 
provislons  which  give  me  considerable 
concern.  First,  the  new  subsection  (c) 
that  is  to  be  added  to  section  7152  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  which  you 
will  find  on  page  4  of  the  bill,  reads  as 
follows: 

"(0)  NotwlthBfnrtlng  any  other  provision 
of  Uw,  any  provision  of  Uw  providing  a  bene- 
fit to  a  male  Federal  employee  or  to  his 
spouse  or  family  shall  be  deemed  to  provide 
the  same  benefit  to  a  female  Federal  em- 
ployee or  to  her  spoiise  or  family.'. 

I  am  advised  that  the  C^vil  Service 
Commission  Is  unable  to  state  exactly 
what  ramifications  enactment  of  this 
new  subsection  might  have  on  all  the 
provisions  that  exist  throughout  the 
statutes  relating  to  benefits  for  Federal 
onployees. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  this  mandate  could  take 
away  certain  benefits  that  a  female  Fed- 
eral employee  now  enjoys.  One  example, 
called  to  my  attention,  Involves  the  For- 
eign Service  retirement  program,  where- 
l>y  a  male  employee  must  designate  a 
survivor  annuity  for  his  survivor  and  the 
female  emjdoyee  is  imder  no  such  obli- 
gation. The  mandate  in  HJl.  3628  oould 
be  Interpretated  as  requiring  her  to  pro- 
vide the  same  survivor  annuity  without 
any  option  or  election  to  do  so.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  an  advisable  change  in  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  program.  In 
any  event,  the  change  should  come  in 
specific  legislation  from  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

If  the  Civil  Service  Commission  does 
not  know  what  the  ramifications  of  this 
new  subsection  will  be,  I  think  we  should 
take  the  time  to  find  out  and  legislate 
more  intelligently  in  this  regard.  A  much 
better  approach  to  the  problem  is  to 
specifically  amend  each  law  now  on  the 
books  that  provides  a  btenefit  to  a  male 
employee  that  is  not  given  to  a  female 
employee. 

The  second  provision  of  this  UU  which 
I  think  should  be  given  more  careful 
scrutiny  Is  section  1.  Under  the  guise 
of  "equality  of  treatment"  for  married 
women  Federal  employees,  it  gives  5-  and 
10-polnt  veterans  preference  to  men  who 
never  served  in  the  armed  services. 

Under  existing  law,  the  unmarried 
widow  of  a  veteran  and  the  wife  of  a 
service-connected  disabled  veteran— if 
the  veteran  has  been  unable  to  qualify 
for  any  appointment  in  the  dvO  service 
or  in  the  D.C.  Oovemment — is  granted 
10-point  veteran  preference  in  appoint- 
ments, and  other  preference  benefits 
provided  to  preferenoed  eliglbles.  Section 
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1  would  extmd  similar  preference  rights 
to  widowers  and  husbands. 

It  is  conceivable  that  under  this  pro- 
vision, a  man  who  had  actually  avoided 
militaiT  service,  either  through  outright 
evasi(m  or  by  obtaining  conscientious  ob- 
jector status,  would  by  reason  of  marry- 
ing a  femaJe  veteran  acquire  veterans 
preference  in  Federal  employment. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  type  of 
situation  was  ever  contemplated  under 
the  concept  of  the  Veterans  Preference 
Act,  which  gives  preference  in  hiring  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  person 
sacrificed  himself  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices of  his  country. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  objectives 
sought  by  this  bill,  however,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  bill  as  drafted  or  amended 
by  the  committee  will  obtain  these  ob- 
jectives. I  suggest  the  bill  be  returned  to 
the  committee  for  further  study  and  I 
urge  that  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
be  defeated. 

Mrs.  ORIFPTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  ORIFFTTHS.  Will  you  admit,  sir, 
that  if  an  American  veteran  marries  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Russia,  and  she  becomes  a  citizen,  she  is 
entitled  to  a  veterans  preference,  the 
same  veterans  preference  that  is  given  to 
a  widow  in  this  country,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  question  that, 
but  the  fact  is  that  in  your  example  the 
man  either  enUsted  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices or  was  drafted,  and  this  would  not 
be  true  In  reversing  the  situation  because 
women  are  not  drafted. 

Mrs.  aRIPFITHS.  The  widow  of  a 
veteran  of  this  country  could  have  been 
a  woman  who  bore  arms  against  this 
country.  She  does  have  to  be  a  citizen, 
and  yet  the  mere  fact  that  she  is  the 
widow  of  a  veteran  gives  her  a  pref- 
erence. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  OROSS.  Yes,  but 

Mrs.  ORIFFITHS.  Of  course,  it  is. 

Mr.  OROSS.  That  situation  ought  to 
be  corrected  Just  as  this  situation  should 
be  corrected.  There  is  no  reason  why  one 
mistake  should  be  compounded  by  an- 
other. 

Mrs.  ORIFFITHS.  All  this  bill  seeks 
to  do,  sir,  is  to  give  the  husband  of  a 
woman  who  has  served  in  the  armed 
services  of  this  country  the  same  rights 
that  a  widow  has  if  she  is  the  widow  of 
a  man  who  has  served  in  the  armed 
services  of  Uie  coimtry. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  of  the  things  that 
this  bill  does  not  do.  I  have  another  bill. 
A  woman  who  is  married  to  a  man  in  the 
armed  services  of  this  coimtiy,  whether 
she  Is  a  national  of  the  country  or  not, 
is  entitled  in  any  foreign  country  to  go 
to  an  American  hospital  and  get  the 
same  services  that  the  veteran  would. 
But  if  a  woman  is  in  the  armed  services 
of  this  country  and  is  sent  abroad  and 
her  husbcmd  is  an  American  national, 
he  is  not  entitled  even  to  an  amdrin  out 
of  an  American  hospital. 

Mr.  OROSS.  And  If  he  is  a  draft  evader 
or  conscientious  objector,  I  do  not  think 
he  is  entitled  to  preferential  treatment 
either. 

Mrs.  ORIFPrrHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commie  woman  who  has  borne  arms 


against  our  country  should  not  neces- 
sarily be  oititled,  but  she  is  entitled  to 
it.  This  is  the  problem.  All  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  give  to  a  woman  who  serves 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  country  and 
to  her  husband  and  her  children  the 
same  rights,  the  same  fringe  benefits 
that  we  give  to  the  wife  or  widow  or  chil- 
dren of  a  man. 

Among  other  things  we  do  in  this  bill, 
we  give  to  a  woman  who  serves  in  the 
Foreign  Service  the  same  fringe  benefits 
for  her  children  that  are  given  to  a  man. 
A  man's  children  can  be  sent  to  the  For- 
^gn  Service  School  at  the  countiy's  ex- 
pense, but  until  recently  if  we  employed 
a  stenogn^er,  and  she  was  a  divorcee 
completely  responsible  for  two  childr«i, 
she  paid  $1,100  a  year— at  least  the  last 
time  I  was  abroad — ^for  her  children  to 
go.  All  we  are  asking  is  that  benefits  such 
as  these  be  made  equal  for  the  children 
or  husband  of  a  woman  as  they  are  for 
the  children  or  wife  of  a  man. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  say  again  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan,  I  sivported  her 
equality  rights  for  women  legislation, 
but  I  think  this  bin  goes  much  too  far 
in  that  it  could  confer  upon  an  individual 
not  at  all  deserving  and  who  in  fact 
ought  not  to  have  them,  the  benefits  of 
veterans'  preference.  This  I  do  not  like 
at  all.  "Hierefore,  I  oppose  the  bill.  As  I 
stated,  the  legislation  affecting  the  For- 
eign Service  employees  ought  to  be  han- 
dled by  the  committee  that  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  those  employees. 

Mrs.  ORIFFITHS.  Let  me  say  that  be- 
cause the  gentleman  and  I  could  not  pass 
that  equal  rights  bill,  we  have  to  have  one 
bill  after  another  to  come  before  the 
Members.  TUs  is  one  of  those  bills  that 
makes  an  attempt  to  correct  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  way  we  treat  men  and 
women  as  Federal  employees.  PovonaUy, 
I  hope  everybody  votes  for  it. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  [%)eaker,  if  I  voted  for 
this  bill  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
face  a  veteran  of  military  service  who 
had  been  unable  to  obtain  a  Oovemment 
Job  because  a  draft  dodger,  having  ob- 
tained veterans  preferences  from  his  dis- 
abled or  deceased  wife,  was  able  to  as- 
sert greater  preference.  I  win  never 
knowlnfiOy  warp  the  veterans  preference 
act  to  give  a  man  who  has  evaded  service 
to  his  country  equality  with  one  who  has 
served  well  and  faithfully. 

Mr.  DUUtEI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  3628  which  was  ordered 
reported  by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  eliminate  the  discrimination  against 
married  women  employees  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  which  exists  under  various 
laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  Fed- 
eral employees.  More  specifically,  this  bill 
seeks  to  provide  equaUty  of  treatment  for 
married  women  employees  of  the  Oov- 
emment with  respect  to  veterans'  pref- 
erence benefits,  overseas  cost-of-living 
benefits,  and  various  other  employee 
benefits. 

Under  the  existing  law  the  unmarried 
widows  of  veterans  and  the  wives  of  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans  are  granted  pref- 
erence benefits  such  as  the  right  to  have 
10  points  added  to  their  scores  on  dvll 
service  examinations.  Unmarried  widow- 
ers of  veterans  and  husbands  of  disabled 


veterans  do  not  receive  such  benefits  im- 
der the  current  law.  This  legislation  cor- 
rects that  Inequity  by  extending  veterans' 
preference  to  the  widowers  and  husbojids 
of  women  veterans. 

This  bill  also  amends  section  5924  of 
Utle  5,  United  States  C!ode,  which  au- 
thorizes the  payment  of  a  separate  main- 
tenance allowance  to  Federal  employees 
in  foreign  areas  who,  because  of  danger- 
ous or  unhealthy  conditions,  cannot  have 
their  families  with  them  at  their  posts  of 
assignment.  Although  this  provision  has 
been  interpreted  to  allow  payment  of  a 
separate  maintenance  allowance  to  a 
married  woman  employee  whose  husband 
is  not  permitted  to  reside  with  her  at  her 
overseas  post,  this  bill  will  guarantee  that 
married  women  employees  will  receive 
the  same  benefits  imder  this  provision  of 
title  5  as  do  married  male  employees. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the 
specific  laws  which  I  Just  discussed,  this 
legislation  seeks  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
crimination against  married  women  em- 
ployees under  all  laws  and  regulations 
which  govern  civilian  personnel  benefits. 
There  is  absolutely  no  valid  basis  for 
granting  a  benefit  to  a  male  employee  and 
denying  that  same  benefit  to  a  female 
employee  who  may  hold  the  exact  same 
Job  and  be  employed  under  the  exact 
same  conditions.  Ilils  unfair  treatment 
of  the  Oovemment's  women  employees 
has  been  allowed  to  exist  too  long  and  I 
urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation  to 
rectify  this  inequitable  situation. 

Mr.  DKUWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore we  leap  headl(mg  into  the  passion- 
ate defense  of  a  legislative  package 
euphemistically  labeled  Equal  Rights 
for  Women,  I  suggest  there  are  a  few 
unanswered  questions  about  the  bill  HJl. 
3628.  In  the  absence  of  these  answers, 
I  am  not  convinced  this  is  wise  legi^- 
tion. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill,  for  ex- 
ample, amends  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  to  confer  "preference  eligible"  status 
upon  the  husband  of  a  disabled  female 
veteran  or  upon  the  widower  of  a  female 
veteran.  I  must  admit  that  the  logic  of 
how  this  proposal  enhances  equal  rights 
for  women  escapes  me.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
soimd  policy  to  award  veterans'  pref- 
erence rights  for  entrance  into  Federal 
employment  to  a  nonveteran  male,  sim- 
ply because  he  happened  to  be  married 
to  a  wife  who  was  herself  a  veteran  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  rights  of  widows  and  wives  at  dis- 
abled veterans  to  acquire  the  preference 
eligible  status  of  their  husbands  Is  al- 
ready fully  provided  for  in  the  law.  To 
take  this  further  step  of  conferring  simi- 
lar benefits  on  nonveteran  males  Is.  in 
my  mind,  questionable. 

The  second  part  of  my  reservation 
about  this  legldatlon  goes  to  the  final 
paragraph  of  section  S  of  the  bilL 

This  all-inclusive  language  would  In- 
sure that — 

Any  provision  of  law  providing  a  benefit  to 
a  male  Federal  employee  or  to  his  apomt 
cr  family  aliaU  be  dMmed  to  provide  «M 
aame  benefit  to  a  IMaale  Fadacal  emplofM  or 
to  her  spouse  or  family. 

"nils  provision  was  added  as  an  amend- 
ment after  hearings  had  been  concluded 
and.  to  my  kowledge.  there  Is  no  ex- 
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planatlon  of  tbe  types  or  scope  of  the 
benefits  which  are  corered.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  legislation  of  this  nature 
should  be  specific,  and  Uiat  spectfic  ex- 
amples of  how  it  would  apply  should  be 
a  part  of  the  record.  In  this  Instance, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case. 

Sir.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  every 
group  for  every  conceivable  cause  has  its 
self-appointed  spokesmen  we  should.  In 
the  Congress,  carefully  examine  legisla- 
tive proposals  such  as  HJl.  3628  and 
reach  some  conclusion  as  to  its  Impact 
and  consequences  before  reaching  any 
decision. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  Kit. 
3828,  which  provides  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  married  women  Federal  em- 
ployees with  respect  to  preference  eligible 
employment  benefits,  cost-of-living  al- 
lowances in  foreign  areas,  and  regtilatlons 
concemliig  marital  status  generally. 

This  bill  marks  another  step  in  the  an 
too  slow  progress  towards  eradicating  sex 
discrimination  within  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmoit.  It  marks,  as  w^,  an  object  lee- 
son  for  the  eradication  of  sex  ^Uscrimlna- 
tion  in  private  employment,  as  well. 

Much  rhetoric  is  heard  these  days  con- 
cerning equality  of  the  sexes.  In  large 
measure,  that  rhetoric  lias  been  em- 
ployed to  obscure  the  lack  of  action  to  in- 
sure that  equality.  This  bill  affords  an 
opportunity  to  cut  through  that  rhetoric 
and  create  substantive  progress. 

As  a  MX>nsor  of  the  eqiial  rights 
amendment,  which  has  been  rqwrted  out 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  in  an  imaceeptably 
gutted  form.  I  should  like  to  quote  fnxn 
the  "Separate  Views"  in  which  I  loined 
and  which  form  a  part  of  the  Committee 
report — House  Report  92-359 — on  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  House  Joint 
Resolution  208.  I  believe  these  words  to 
be  particularly  apt  while  we  are  consider- 
ing the  bill  now  before  us: 

(A)  legal  right  or  obligation  should  not 
depend  upon  sex  bat  upon  other  factors — 
factors  which  are  oommon  to  both  sexes.  This 
judgment  Is  rooted  In  the  basic  concern  of 
society  with  tbe  Individual,  and  with  the 
light  of  each  Individual  to  develop  his  own 
potenUallty.  (Pages  d-7) . 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  HH. 
3628  appears  to  be  superfluous  legislation 
since  many  of  the  so-called  reforms 
sought  are  already  being  observed.  I  have 
no  objection  to  equal  rights  for  our 
women  employees  but  the  first  sentence 
of  the  bill  has  to  do  with  other  than 
women;  it  deals  with  preference  eligibil- 
ity and  survivor  benefits.  It  deals  with 
men,  extending  preference  benefits  to 
widowers  and  husbands  of  members  of 
the  Federal  service.  The  oonmiittee  re- 
port indicates  that— 

There  are  approxlznately  16,000  women 
with  veterans'  preference  employed  In  the 
Federal  service. 

Passage  of  this  bill  could,  then,  pro- 
vide employment  benefits  for  at  least 
15.000  men.  regardless  of  their  personal 
stand  on  deployment  of  our  military.  We 
could,  in  fact,  be  granting  employment 
preference  to  conadentious  objectors, 
draft  dodgers,  or  antiwar  hippies. 

Furthermore,  the  establishment  of 
such  privileges  to  husbands  and  widowers 
of  veterans  opens  up  another  avenue  for 


possible  welfare  recipients  to  torn  for 
Oovemment  support.  Instead  of  the  old 
dodge  of  men  marrying  in  an  attempt  to 
stay  out  of  the  draft,  we  might  be  in- 
troducing a  new  angle  where  a  man 
would  deliberately  set  out  to  marry  a 
member  of  Federal  service  in  an  attempt 
to  gain  preference  in  empiojrment  con- 
sideration. 

I  hold  serious  reservations  to  the  bill 
for  these  reasons  and  intend  to  cast  my 
people's  vote  against  HH.  3628. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  and  particularly 
the  Congresswoman  from  Michigan  (Mrs. 
ORimTHs),  for  having  introduced  this 
bill  which  is  an  important  step  toward 
improving  the  equal  status  of  women.  I 
trust  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  many 
such  bills  that  the  House  will  be  consid- 
ering to  recognize  the  rights  of  women 
in  their  eCForts  to  achieve  equality  in 
Federal  employment  as  well  as  in  all 
laws  affecting  the  women  of  this  coimtry. 

I  support,  as  you  know,  all  legislation 
which  equalizes  the  position  of  women 
In  our  society.  I  think  that  it  is  particu- 
larly essential  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment comply  with  its  own  pronounce- 
ments of  equal  employment  opportimity. 
Thus,  as  a  matter  of  ethical  consistency 
and  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion, I  rise  to  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  Congresswoman  Ordtiths' 
bill  to  provide  equality  of  treatment  for 
married  women  Pedera!  employees. 

This  bill,  of  course.  Is  only  the  first  of 
a  long  list  of  matter  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  order  to  provide  full  equality 
for  Federal  employees,  married  and  im- 
married.  Congress  will,  I  hope,  soon  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  initial  problem  of  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  hiring, 
promotion,  and  assignment  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Last  week  Mr.  Casx 
provided  a  moving  demonstration  of  such 
discrimination  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  that  Department's  attempt  to 
prevent  the  filing  of  a  sex  discrimination 
complaint.  Many  Oovemment  ofilcials 
have  also  described  discrimination 
against  married  women  on  the  assump- 
tion— or  desire — that  a  married  woman 
could  not  travel  or  receive  foreign  assign- 
ments. 

Congresswoman  Oriitiths'  bill  is  the 
initial  step  for  the  elimination  of  the 
many  aspects  of  discrimination  against 
women  and  particularly  against  married 
women  in  the  Federal  Government.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
voting  "aye"  on  this  bill,  and  in  devoting 
future  efforts  to  correcting  the  problems 
which  remain. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  HsronsoM)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the 
bill  HH.  3628,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tEe 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  la  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Aims  wlU  notify  ab- 


sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  377,  nays  11,  not  voting  45, 
as  follows: 

[BoUMo.881] 
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Abbltt 

Dickinson 

Kluczynskl 

AbovifA 

DlngeU 

Koch 

Absug 

Dom 

Kuykendall 

Adama 

Dow 

Kyi 

Alexander 

Dowdy 

Kyroe 

Downing 

Latta 

Cam. 

LeggeU 

Anderson,  m. 

Dulskl 

Lennon 

Anderson. 

Lent 

Tenn. 

duPont 

Mnk 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Dwyer 

Uoyd 

Bckhardt 

Long.Md. 

N.Oak. 

■dwards.  Ala. 

Lujan 

Anniinailo 

Edwards,  Calif 

McClory 

Archer 

EUberg 

McColllster 

Arends 

Erlenbom 

McOotmack 

Ashbtook 

McDade 

Ashley 

Evans.  Colo. 

McDonald, 

Af^tn 

PasceU 

Mich. 

AsplnaU 

Flndley 

McEwen 

Badlllo 

Plaher 

McFaU 

Baker 

Plood 

McKay 

Baring 

Flowers 

McKevltt 

Barren 

Foley 

McKlnney 

Beglcta 

Ford.  Gerald  R  McMillan 

Bennett 

Ford. 

Maodonald. 

William  D. 

Betts 

Forsythe 

BCadden 

BevUl 

Foimtaln 

Mahon 

Btaggl 

Fraser 

MaUliard 

Blester 

Frellnghtiysen 

Mann 

Bingham 

Frenzel 

Martin 

Blanton 

Frey 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Mathls.Ga. 

Boggs 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Matsunaga 

Boland 

Fuqua 

Mayne 

Boiling 

OalWanaklB 

Mazzoll 

Bow 

Oaimata 

Meeds 

Brademas 

Oaydos 

Melchnr 

Brasoo 

Oettya 

Metcalfe 

Bray 

Oialmo 

Michel 

Brlnkley 

Gibbons 

MIkva 

Brooks 

Gold  water 

MUler.  Ohio 

Broomfleld 

Gonaalea 

Mills.  Ark. 

Ooodllng 

Mills.  Md. 

Brown.  1<1<^ 

Oimsso 

Mlnlsh 

Brown.  Ohio 

Gray 

Mink 

BroyhUl,  N.O. 

Green.  Greg. 

Minshall 

Broyhin.  Va. 

Green,  Pa. 

Mitchell 

GrllBn 

BCzell 

Burke.  Ra. 

Griffiths 

MoUohan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Orover 

Monagan 

Burleaon,  Tex. 

Gubeer 

Montgomery 

Burton 

Gude 

Moor  head 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hagan 

Byron 

Haley 

Mone 

CabeU 

H&ljjem 

Mosher 

Caffery 

Hamilton 

Moss 

Camp 

Hanley 

Murphy,  m. 

Carey,  N.T. 

Myers 

Carney 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Natcher 

Carter 

Harrington 

Nednl 

Casey,  Tex. 

Harahs 

Nelsen 

Harvey 

Nichols 

ChappeU 

Hathaway 

Nlz 

Hays 

Obey 

Clancy 

H«bert 

CHara 

CaaA 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  O'Konskl 

Clausen. 

Helstoakl 

O'Neill 

DonH. 

Henderson  . 

Passman 

Clawson,  Del 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Patman 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Patten 

Collier 

Hogan 

PeUy 

CoUlns,m. 

Horton 

Pepper 

Comna,Tex. 

Hosmer 

Perkins 

ColmMT 

Howard 

Pettis 

Oonable 

HuU 

Peyser 

Conte 

Hungate 

Pickle 

Conyers 

Hunt 

Pike 

Corman 

Hutchinson 

Plmle 

Cotter 

Ichnrd 

Poage 

Coughlln 

Jacobs 

PodeU 

Crane 

Jarman 

Poff 

Culver 

Johnson,  Calif 

Powell 

Daniel,  Va. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Preysr,  H.C. 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Jonas 

Price,  m. 

Danlelson 

Price.  Tex. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Davis,  Wla. 

Karth 

PudnSkl 

Delaney 

Kastenmeler 

Qule 

DeUenback 

Kazen 

Qulllen 

Keating 
Keith 

RalUback 

Denbolm 

BandaU 

Dennis 

Kemp 

Rangel 

Dent 

King 

Bees 
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Held.  m. 

Selberllng 

Beld,  N.Y. 

Shipley 

Thone 

Beuss 

Shoup 

Tleman 

Rhodes 

Shrlver 

Udan 

Biegle 

Bike* 

Ullman 

Boberts 

Slsk 

Vander  Jagt 

Boblnson,  Va. 

SkubitB 

Vantk 

Bobison,  N.Y. 

Slack 

Veysey 

Bodlno 

Smith,  Calif. 

Vigcrlto 

Roe 

Smith.  Iowa 

Waggonner 

Sogers 

Smith.  N.T. 

Wampler 

Boncallo 

Snyder 

Ware 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Spence 

Watts 

Booney,  Pa. 

Springer 

Whalen 

Rosenthal 

Stafford 

White 

Rostenkowakl 

Staggers 

Whltehurst 

Roush 

Stanton, 

Wldnall 

Rousselot 

J.WUllam 

Wiggins 

Roy 

Stanton. 

WUllams 

Roybal 

James  V. 

WInn 

Runnels 

Steed 

Wolff 

Ruppe 

Steele 

Wright 

Ruth 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Wyatt 

Ryan 

Stephens 

Wydler 

St  Germain 

Stokes 

WyUe 

Sandman 

Stratton 

Sarbanes 

Stubblefleld 

Tates 

Satterfleld 

Stuckey 

Yatron 

Scberle 

Sullivan 

Yoiuig,  Fla. 

Scbeuer 

Symington 

Young,  Tex. 

Hchneebell 

Taloott 

Zablockl 

8chwengel 

Taylor 

Zlon 

Scott 

ZWBCh 

SebeUus 

Thompson,  N  J 

NATS— 11 

. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Landgrebe 

Steiger,  Ari^ 

Derwinskl 

McClure 

Teague,  Calif. 

Gross 

Rarick 

Teague,  Tex. 

Hall 

Sctamltz 

NOT  VOTINO— 46 

Abemethy 

Each 

Addabbo 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

McCloakey 

Belcber 

Fish 

Mcculloch 

BeU 

Flynt 

Miller.  Calif. 

Blackburn 

Gallagher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

PurceU 

Cederberg 

Schmidt 

Saylor 

CeUer 

Hanna 

Thompson,  Qa. 

Clay 

VanDeerlln 

Davis,  ac. 

Hawkins 

Waldle 

delaGarsa 

Heckler,  Mam. 

Whalley 

Devlne 

HilllB 

Whltten 

Dlggs 

Hollfleld 

WUson.Bob 

Donobue 

Jonea,  Tenn. 

Wilson. 

Bdmondson 

Kee 

Charles  H. 

Edwards.  La. 

Landnim 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Piircell  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mswsa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Blackbxim. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Whltten  vtlth  Mr.  HUlU. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Donobue  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  CeUer. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lan- 
drum. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tbe  table. 

CXVn 1818— Part  22 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extoid  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed,  H H.  3628.  Equality  of  Treatment 
for  Married  Women  Federal  Employees. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
CarYdlna? 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  there  are  several  addl- 
ticms  to  the  program  for  this  week: 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
Act,  HH.  8293,  will  be  considered  under 
an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate,  and 
the  rule  on  that  has  already  been  adopt- 
ed, so  it  will  be  csdled  up  on  Thursday. 

The  bill  known  as  the  National  Guard 
technicians  bill,  S.  2296,  will  be  called  up 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate, and  that  will  be  some  time  during 
the  balance  of  the  week. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE 
HOSFTTAUS  AND  CLINICS 

Mr.  STACjGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
Concurrent  Resolution  (House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  370)  to  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  relative  to  certain  activities 
of  Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  out- 
patient clinics,  and  clinical  research  cen- 
ters, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Rxs.  370 

Whereas  the  Improvement  of  national 
health  care  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  great  goals; 
and 

Whereas  the  Nation  urgently  needs  more 
medical  services  In  areas  that  do  not  have 
adequate  medical  faculties;  and 

Whereas  the  Public  Health  Service  was 
created  by  an  Act  of  Congress  In  1798,  and 
the  Congress  broadened  its  responsibilities  In 
1956,  In  1966,  and  in  1970  to  provide  com- 
prehensive health  care  for  merchant  seamen, 
Ooastguardsmen,  and  military  personnel  and 
their  families,  and  preventive  medical  care 
for  urban  and  rural  areas  with  Inadequate 
medical  facilities;  and 

Whereas  the  Public  Health  Service  facili- 
ties provide  medical  services  to  more  than 
one-half  million  people  annually  who  could 
not  obtain  these  services  In  the  overcrowded 
private  hospitals  or  on  a  first  priority  basis 
on  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals; 
and 

Whereas  the  fiscal  1973  health  budget  pro- 
poses a  reduction  In  funds  and  personnel  for 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics; 
and 

Whereas  the  Emergency  Health  Personnel 
Act  of  1970  provides  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
panded use  of  Public  Health  Service  facu- 
lties to  offer  health  care  services  to  medlcaUy 
underserved  areas;  and 

Whereas  all  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shoiild  be  brought  to  bear  on  drug 
addiction  and  drug  abuse;  and 

Whereas  tbe  Public  Health  Service  hospi- 
tals, ou^Mtlent  clinics  and  clinical  research 
centers  are  valuable  resources  for  treatment 
of  dnig  addicts  and  drug  abusers:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Jtesolped  by  the  House  of  RepreaentativeM 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  OoBgrMB  that  aU  PubUo  BMatli  Bar?los 


hoapltals  and  ou^Mtlent  clinics,  and  the  clin- 
ical research  centers  located  at  Lexington, 
Kenucky,  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  should  re- 
main open  and  remain  within  the  PuMlo 
Health  Service  at  this  time.  The  Importance 
of  health  care  dellvoy  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  Is  so  great  that  the  Administration 
should  fund  and  staff  these  faculties  at  a  suf- 
ficient level  to  allow  them  to  perform  their 
multiple  responsibilities  during  the  entire  fis- 
cal year  1972.  During  this  period,  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Congress  should  explore  the  re- 
sources and  capablUtles  of  these  facilities  m 
their  communications,  to  determine  which 
facilities  snould  continue  to  be  operated  by 
the  PubUc  Health  Service,  which  faculties 
should  be  converted  to  community  operation 
or  other  use,  and  which  facilities.  If  any, 
should  be  closed. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  further  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  hospitals,  outpatient  dlnlos,  and 
clinical  research  centers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  should  be  considered  an  Integral  part 
of  the  national  health  care  delivery  systnn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  NEUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
concurrent  resolution  before  the  House 
today  is  the  same  as  the  concurrent  res- 
olution passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  28 
of  this  year,  except  that  we  have 
amended  the  rescdution  to  refer  specifi- 
cally to  the  narcotic  addict  faculties  at 
Lexhigton,  Ky.,  and  at  Port  Worth,  Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  very 
short,  and  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  all  public  health  service  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  and  the  two  research 
centers  located  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  should  remain  open 
and  within  the  public  health  service  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1972.  The  intent  of 
this  resolution  is  to  provide  time  for  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  Jointly 
to  study  the  operations  of  the  public 
health  service  hospitals  and  clinics  with 
a  view  to  determining  what  their  future 
mission  and  role  should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that  every  few 
years,  regardless  of  what  party  is  in 
power,  proposals  get  made  to  get  tiie 
public  health  service  out  of  the  business 
of  running  a  hospital  program.  S<Hne- 
times  the  prt^xjsals  are  to  close  one  <«■ 
two  hospitals;  sometimes  proposals  are 
made  to  close  the  majority  of  them;  and 
the  latest  proposal  is  in  substance,  to 
ask  for  no  funds  for  their  operation 
during  fiscal  year  1972,  while  a  study  is 
made  to  determine  what  is  to  be  done 
with  them. 

We  went  through  this  in  1965,  when 
the  administration  proposed  to  close 
seven  hoq>ltals,  and  transfer  the  respon- 
sibiUty  for  care  of  a  substantial  number 
of  their  patients  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. It  was  not  until  congres- 
sional committees  were  studying  this 
subject  that  the  administration  dis- 
covered that  it  did  not  have  the  legal 
authority  to  provide  care  on  a  priority 
basis  in  VA  facilities  for  PHS  beneficiar- 
ies. I  think  this  fact  alone  indicates  how 
careful  the  studies  were  which  served  as 
a  basis  for  the  original  decision  in  1965. 

Now  we  have  a  s(»newhat  similar  situ- 
ation. Hie  admlnlstratian  has  stAmltted 
a  budget  asmiming  that  tfae  hooidtals  and 
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clinics  will  an  be  closed,  and  then  after 
makins  tbat  declsioii,  tbey  started  to 
study  the  situation  to  determine  whether 
they  actually  should  go  ahead  and  dose 
the  facilities,  or  some  oi  them,  or  none 
of  them,  and  what  to  do  with  the  pa- 
tients who  hare  a  statutory  right  to 
care— whether  to  put  them  in  VA  hoepi- 
tals.  or  In  contract  facilities,  or  whether 
to  keep  some  of  the  PES  hospitals  open. 
For  years  the  public  health  service 
hoq)itals  have  been  subjected  to  these 
periodic  reevaluaticns;  and  during  this 
same  period,  administration  after  ad- 
ministration has  declined  to  ask  for 
funds  to  modernize  the  hospitals,  <m  the 
theory  that  their  future  role  is  still  un- 
settled. This  means  that  the  hospitals 
steadily  grow  more  and  more  out  of  date, 
while  the  so-called  studies  go  on. 

Hearings  were  held  last  December  be- 
fore the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  on  rumors  about  possible 
dosing  of  PHS  hospitals;  then  this  year 
our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environment  held  4  days  of  haftringg  on 
the  subject,  plus  holding  another  day  of 
hearings  at  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  at  the 
clinical  facility  there. 

As  a  result  of  the  subcommittee's  study 
of  this  problon,  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ommended to  the  full  committee,  and 
the  full  committee  recommends  to  the 
House,  adoption  of  a  cimcurrent  reso- 
lutloD  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  hospitals  should  remain  open  at 
this  time. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  tbe  resolution. 

Mr.  NEI^SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sup- 
porting the  resolution  but  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  these  hospitals  were 
set  up  mainly  for  the  care  of  merchant 
seamen  of  our  country  and  of  late  these 
hospitals  have  moved  in  the  direction  of 
becoming  more  and  more  community  fa- 
cilities. 

I  endorse  the  idea.  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
Idea.  However,  really  they  are  operating 
in  some  respects  illegally.  I  believe  the 
law  should  have  been  clarifled,  expand- 
ing the  authority  under  which  they  have 
been  operating. 

I  will  support  the  resolution.  May  I 
say  I  visited  one  of  these  hospitals  in 
Galveston,  Tex.  The  contribution  being 
made  to  the  community  is  extensive. 
Many  people  who  have  no  other  avail- 
able medical  center  make  use  of  the  Gal- 
vestoD  Center.  Also,  a  lot  of  the  interns 
fn»n  medical  aclxxis  are  taking  train- 
ing there. 

There  has  been  an  impression  lett  that 
the  intent  was  to  close  them  all.  This  Is 
not  exactly  accurate.  I  want  the  Rccou) 
to  show  that  really  HEW  intended  to 
close  srane,  but  encouraged  that  they  be 
turned  over  more  to  a  community  facil- 
ity under  local  sponsorship. 

Financially  this  is  too  much  (rf  a  bur- 
den.  so  I  do  support  the  resolution  in  its 
present  form  and  believe  our  ounmlttee 
should  review  this  at  a  future  date. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Roosis),  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  House  Ocmcurrent 
Resolution  370,  a  proposal  to  express  the 
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\ntaat  of  Ccmgress  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  Hospitals,.  Clinics  and  Clinical 
Research  Colters  at  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 
and  Lexington,  Ky.  remain  open,  opera- 
aooal,  and  within  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

This  system  originally  came  into  being 
in  1798,  under  the  Marine  Hospital  Act, 
and  the  first  hospital  was  established  in 
1801  in  Norfolk  County,  Va.  In  the  1870's, 
these  hospitals  came  imder  control  of  a 
supervising  surgeon  and  a  commissioned 
corps  was  established  to  staff  the  hospi- 
tals, m  1875,  members  of  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service,  which  later  became  the 
Coast  Guard,  were  authorized  care  at  the 
Marine  hospitals.  By  the  late  1800's,  fur- 
ther duties  were  assigned  to  the  hospital 
service,  including  public  health  respon- 
sibility in  the  fields  of  infectious  diseases 
and  sanitation.  The  first  Marine  hospital 
research  laboratory  was  estatdlshed  at 
the  Staten  Island  hospital  in  1887.  This 
laboratory  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  The  Service 
was  renamed  in  1902  and  again  in  1912, 
when  it  became  the  n.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  The  Service  later  hswi  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  of  veterans  from 
1918  until  1922  when  this  responsibility 
was  transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Bureau. 
By  the  beginning  of  World  War  n,  the 
Service  was  operating  24  hospitals  with 
over  3,000  beds  and  was  providing  care  to 
American  seamen.  Coast  Guardsmen  and 
their  dependents,  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  Federal 
employees  injiu^d  in  the  line  of  duty. 
During  the  war,  hospital  patient  loads  in- 
creased significantly,  but  after  the  war, 
as   services   by   American   seamen  de- 
creased, so  did  Public  Health  Service 
hospital  loads.  Between  1946  and  1955, 
11  hospitals  were  either  closed  or  con- 
verted to  outpatient  clinics,  leaving  12 
general  hospitals  in  operation  in  1955. 

Beginning  in  1955,  numerous  studies 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  system 
were  made  by  the  executive  branch.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  generally  favored 
the  dosing  of  the  ho^itals  and  the  De- 
partment ot  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  generally  resisted.  While  this 
controversy  continued,  funding  for  the 
system  was  held  at  marginal  levels,  per- 
mitting considerable  deterioration  of  the 
facilities  and  equiinnent.  This  deteriora- 
ticm  is  now  used  as  a  reason  for  closing 
the  ho^itals. 

In  1965,  the  decision  was  announced 
to  convert  the  seven  smaller  hospitals 
to  outpatioit  clinics  over  a  period  of  4 
years  and  to  modernize  the  five  remam- 
ing  larger  hospitals.  Subsequent  reaction 
by  Public  Health  Service  beneficiaries 
and  CcHigress  questioned  the  economy  of 
this  move  as  well  as  the  power  of  the 
executive  branch  to  dose  these  facilities 
without  congressional  ai^roval. 

Olrinions  by  the  Comptroller  General 
oa  these  questicns  precluded  such  a 
move  by  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
proposal  was  not  implemented  as 
planned.  Two  hospitals,  however,  Chi- 
cago and  Memphis,  were  converted  to 
outpatient  clinics  because  acticm  to  ef- 
fect this  conversion  had  reached  an  ir- 
reversible stage  a  tactic  the  present  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  trying  to  use 


on   the  Fort  Worth  clinical  research 
facility. 

In  1965,  the  Office  of  Sdence  and 
Technology  study  recommended  that, 
first,  the  PubUc  Health  Service  con- 
tinue to  operate  a  system  of  general  hos- 
pitals; second,  that  the  general  hospitals 
be  modernized  and  supported  at  levels 
consistent  with  their  fimctions;  and, 
third,  that  additional  training  pro- 
grams be  developed  in  sdences  and  serv- 
ices and  that  existing  programs  be 
strengthened  smd  extended.  In  1966 
and  1967,  $6.1  million  was  appropriated 
for  studies  preliminary  to  the  moderni- 
zation of  the  hospitals.  However,  no 
funds  have  Ijeen  requested  for  construc- 
tion since  these  studies  were  made. 

In  1969,  two  more  hospitals  were  dosed 
and  converted  to  outpatient  clinics.  Dur- 
ing hearings  hdd  by  the  Senate  at  that 
time,  the  administration  promised  that 
the  Congress  would  be  fuUy  advised  ot 
any  future  plans  to  dose  Public  Health 
Service  facilities. 

Last  year,  the  administration  again 
dedded  to  close  the  remaining  8  hospi- 
tals and  30  outpatient  clinics,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  VA  care  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  beneficiaries.  The  same 
VA  that  is  hard-pressed  to  meet  its  pres- 
ent demands  for  patient  care  by  its  own 
primary  beneficiaries.  To  add  weight  to 
this  decision,  no  fimds  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  system  were  re- 
quested in  the  President's  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1972.  No  funding  at  a  time  when 
alternative  care  for  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice beneficiaries  was  still  being  studied. 
Finally  through  public  outery  and  con- 
gressional inquiry,  it  was  agreed  to  con- 
tinue fui»iing  the  system  until  all  ques- 
tions regarding  the  disposition  of  this 
matter  were  answered  and  suitable  al- 
ternatives proposed  and  accepted  by  the 
Congress. 

Now  Just  a  few  mcmths  later,  we  find 
the  administration  on  the  verge  of  trans- 
ferring one  of  only  2  narcotic  research 
and  treatment  centers  to  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  While  we  are  engaged  in  an  all- 
out  war  on  narcotic  addiction,  a  plan  is 
in  effect  to  transfer  the  Public  Health 
Service  Clinical  Research  Center  at  Port 
Worth,  Tex.,  to  the  Justice  Department. 
It  is  absurd  to  think  of  transferring  part 
of  our  narcotic  treatment  capacity  when 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  addiction 
epidemic,  a  period  in  whch  we  find  our- 
selves critically  short  of  this  type  of  fa- 
cility. 

Last  week,  I  Introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill 
to  restore  the  $14  million  cut  in  the  op- 
erating funds  for  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospital  system  in  1972.  The  adoptiwi 
of  this  amendment  was  one  step  in  keep- 
ing the  Public  Health  Service  system  in 
operation  including  the  Port  Worth  fa- 
cility, but  further  steps  are  necessary. 
Since  1946,  we  have  seen  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  system  recede 
from  24  hospitals  to  8.  we  have  seen  the 
physical  facilities  deteriorate  because  of 
inadequate  funding,  and  we  have  seen 
recommendations  for  modernization 
ignored.  It  is  now  time  to  make  the  In- 
tent of  the  Congress  on  this  matter  very 
dear. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  simUar 
legislation,  and  I  urge  adc^tion  of  this 
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proposal  which  would  fm-ther  include 
the  Clinical  Research  Centers  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  and  Lexington,  Ky.,  a  criti- 
cal part  of  our  capadty  to  combat  the 
narcotic  problem. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  Chb. 
Macdonald)  . 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  dear  up 
something  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelskn),  who  indicated. 
If  I  understood  the  gentleman  correctly, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  HEW  at  some 
future  time  to  close  down  the  already 
fimcti(ming  public  health  hospitals. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  commented  that  the 
impression  was  left  by  our  hearings  they 
were  going  to  close  them  all.  I  personally 
checked  it  out.  This  is  not  exactly  ac- 
curate. There  was  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  HEW  to  close  some.  How  many  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Does  that  indude  Brighton  Marine  Hos- 
pital, which  is  the  only  public  health 
hospital  which  serves  all  New  England? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  not  informed  as  to 
which  were  considered. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  I  be- 
lieve we  should  accurately  present  it.  I 
do  not  bdieve  oiu*  hearings  did  exactly 
that. 

That  is  beside  the  point.  The  point  is 
they  are  doing  a  good  Job.  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  resolution  until  further  study  is 
made,  because  I  do  believe  really  some  of 
the  communities  in  which  these  hospitals 
are  located  would  be  imable  financially 
to  carry  them,  and  I  am  pleased  our  dol- 
lars can  be  spent  in  such  a  worthy  cause. 

If  there  is  a  need  for  change,  I  believe 
it  should  be  reviewed  before  a  committee. 
I  think  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee would  agree  that  this  would  be 
worthy  of  study  looking  to  the  futiu«. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
dear  the  reason  why  the  statement  was 
made  that  hospitals  were  to  be  doaed 
was  simply  because  there  was  no  money 
in  the  President's  budget.  You  eaonot 
keep  them  oi>en  without  money.  The  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  said  that 
we  would  draw  the  issue  and  simply  say 
no  money.  The  Department  of  HEW,  as 
soon  as  it  got  out,  got  busy  euid  said  we 
will  not  do  that  now  and  we  will  come 
back  tmd  ask  for  more  money  to  keep 
this  going.  This  expresses  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  that  your  hospital  will  not 
be  closed  during  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yldd 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  AoAns)  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  and 
express  appreciation  to  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee. 

One  of  these  hospitals  is  in  our  area. 


As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  men- 
tioned, we  had  to  testify  both  before  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  in  order  to 
keep  this  open  through  the  year. 

It  is  through  this  action  that  this  wlU 
liappen,  and  I  know  the  people  In  my 
area  are  grateful  as  well  as  the  people 
in  other  areas. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  MrrcHKLL) . 

Mr.  BOTCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I,  too,  have  a  hospital  in  my  district. 
I  suppose  I  have  spent  as  much  time  on 
this  particular  project  as  any  other  since 
having  been  in  the  Congress  testifying 
before  various  committees  in  an  attempt 
to  insure  that  this  critical  health  system 
will  remain  Intact. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman 
for  making  this  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  another  chapter  in  the  struggle 
of  the  92d  Congress  to  provide  a  level  of 
health  care  for  the  American  people  com- 
mensurate with  this  Nation's  wealth, 
over  the  objections  of  an  administration 
which  seems  to  be  so  enamored  of  its  own 
rhetoric  about  the  "health  crisis"  that 
it  ts  unwilling  to  take  any  action  which 
might  alleviate  that  crisis. 

Some  Public  Health  Service  hospitals, 
including  Baltimore's  Wyman  Park  Hos- 
pital, are  now  ready  to  begin  to  serve 
as  laboratories  for  the  kind  of  clinic- 
based,  community-oriented  medical  care 
system  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
health-care  experts,  alone  holds  out  hope 
of  reducing  health  costs  for  everyone 
while  providing  adequate  care  to  those 
who  cannot  obtain  It  under  the  present 
fee-for-servlce  system. 

And  yet  the  budget  figures  clearly  in- 
dicate the  intent  of  the  adminlstrati(m  to 
eliminate  the  PHS  hospital  system. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  serve  no- 
tice on  our  friends  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  stand  idly  by  while  this  Nation's 
health-care  system  is  further  weakened 

Such  notice  is  clearly  overdue. 

I  hope  that  the  vote  this  afternoon 
will  be  overwhelming  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yidd 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  Mr.  Bocgs. 

Mr.  BCX3GS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  concur  in  the  congratulations 
which  have  been  extended  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  members  of  his 
committee  for  bringing  this  resolution  to 
the  fioor. 

As  was  pointed  out  here  several  days 
ago,  when  the  appropriation  bin  was 
brought  up  these  hospitals  and  other 
health  facilities  are  essential  in  many 
places  in  our  coimtry.  I  trust  the  De- 
partment of  HEJW  will  get  the  message 
this  time  loud  and  dear. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  mudi. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Conciurent 
Resdutian  370. 

This  resolution  is  similar  to  the  one  I 
Introduced  on  January  29,  pn^iosing  that 
the  Public  Health  hospitals  and  clinics 


remain  open  throiigh  the  end  of  fiscal 
1972.  During  this  period,  HEW  and  the 
Congress  are  to  explore  the  resources, 
capabilities,  and  position  of  these  facil- 
ities In  their  oommunitiee  to  deterxnine 
which,  if  any,  of  the  hospitals  and  clinics 
should  be  dosed.  Fifty-four  other  Repre> 
sentatlves  oosponsored  my  resolution. 
Senators  Kennedy,  Magnttson,  and  Ma- 
TBUs  were  joined  by  30  additional  Sm- 
ators  in  introducing  a  similar  resolution. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  for  the  prompt 
attrition  and  thorough  consideration 
which  his  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittees  gave  my  resolution 
and  similar  resolutions.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Interstate  Committee's  version  of  this 
resolution  also  calls  for  the  continued 
operation  of  the  Lexingrton,  B:y.,  and  Port 
Worth,  Tex.,  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pitals, which  specialize  in  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse. 

At  the  hearings,  I  testified  about  ttie 
affect  on  the  Baltimore  area  community 
of  closing  or  changing  the  hospital's  mis- 
sion. Closing  the  hospital  would  mean  the 
loss  of  238  beds,  outpatient  services, 
emergency  room  facilities  wiiich  are  used 
by  benefidaries  and  local  residents,  a 
NTH  cancer  research  unit,  inability  to 
implement  plans  for  low-cost  health  care 
for  the  approximatdy  30,000  residents  of 
the  Homestead-Montebello  area,  and  loss 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  team,  ex- 
pertly administered  by  Dr.  Edward  ffin- 
man.  Changes  in  the  hospital's  mission 
or  a  shift  to  community  control  must 
provide  for  the  medical  needs  of  thou- 
sands of  military  personnel,  their 
dependents,  and  retired  miUtaiy  poson- 
nel,  who  are  not  PHS  primary  benefid- 
aries, but  who  made  up  50  percent  of  the 
hospital's  inpatient  and  outpatient  case- 
load in  fiscal  1970.  Presently,  Fort  Hola- 
bird.  Port  Meade,  and  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground  provide  medical  care  for  military 
personnel.  However,  with  the  proposed 
closure  of  Port  Holabird,  the  other  two 
bases  cannot  easily  absorb  former  Hola- 
bird patients  in  thdr  own  crowded  f  adl- 
Ities — and  would  be  hard  pressed  to  con- 
sider caring  for  the  thousands  of  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  who  are 
treated  at  the  Wyman  Park  Hospital. 

The  uncertainty  about  the  hospital's 
future  has  affected  the  staff.  Annually 
the  Baltimore  hospital  averages  10  in- 
terns. For  fiscal  year  1972  there  are  six. 
I  think  this  implies  that  in  the  nation- 
wide Intern-hospital  matehing  system, 
fewer  doctors  than  usual  chose  the  Bsd- 
timore  hospital  as  their  first  choice.  The 
hospital  had  many  calls  durLog  the 
matehing  period  asking  whether  there 
would  be  an  intern  program.  In  fiscal 
year  1971  the  hospital  had  32  resident 
phjrsldans.  There  sire  25  this  fiscal  year. 
Each  year  a  few  doctors  leave  the  hospi- 
tal before  completing  their  3-  or  4-year 
training  programs,  some  to  serve  their 
second  year  of  national  service  as  doc- 
tors, others  shifting  to  different  special- 
ties. Seven  left  in  June  1970,  six  of  whom, 
had  completed  1  year's  reddmcy.  Tills 
June,  10  left — only  four  were  first  year 
residents. 

Congressional  study  has  shown  that 
HEW  is  uncertain  about  keeping  some  or 
all  of  the  hospitals  Offtax  throughout  fls- 
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cal  year  1872  and  Is  In  the  early  stages 
of  investigating  the  logistics  and  costs 
of  turning  the  facilities  over  to  com- 
munis or  regional  medical  admlnlstra- 
tioD.  The  legal  coosequences  of  the  pro- 
posed contract  care  for  primary  benefl- 
daries  must  be  studied.  HosiAtal  (dera- 
tions are  suffering  in  this  uncertain 
period. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  maintain  the 
hospitals  at  their  present  operating  level 
through  fiscal  year  1972.  On  June  29.  the 
Senate  passed  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 6.  a  similar  resolution.  Last  week 
we  added  $14  million  to  the  HEW  appro- 
priation bill  to  keep  these  hospitals  and 
clinics  open. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  House  Con- 
current Res(dution  370  today. 

Mr.  DOWNINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution  and  I 
hope  it  will  pass  by  an  overwhelming 
margin. 

This  idea  of  closing  down  nationid 
health  facilities  has  always  mystified  me. 
Some  years  ago  the  administration  then 
in  power  tried  to  close  down  these  hos- 
pitals, as  an  economy  measure,  but  the 
Congress  reacted  quickly  and  strongly 
and  the  effort  was  properly  abandoned. 

Now  the  present  administration  Is  try- 
ing to  curtail  the  public  service  and  I 
feel  sure  that  the  Congress  will  again 
react. 

The  President  has  stated  that  our  Na- 
tion faces  a  national  health  crisis.  We 
know  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
servicemen  are  returning  home  with  a 
drug  habit.  We  also  know  that  the  drug 
habit  within  our  own  coimtry  has 
reached  alarming  proportions. 

Several  weeks  ago,  a  very  thoughtful 
constituent  wrote  me  setting  forth  these 
facts  and  asking  why  we  did  not  fully 
utilize  the  public  health  hospitals  and 
faculties  to  combat  this  national  menace. 
His  suggestion  made  good  sense  and  I 
am  tni^  pleased  that  this  bill  is  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year  many  of  our  col- 
leagues Joined  in  expressing  concern 
about  the  administration's  proposal  to 
close  the  Public  Health  Service's  clinics 
and  hospitals.  Since  that  time,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  clarify  the  statw  of 
PHS  facilities  thanks  to  the  energetic 
efforts  of  our  colleague  and  my  fellow 
Floridian,  Paxil  Rogxrs,  chairman  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  Subcommit- 
tee, Chairman  Harlxy  Staggers  of  the 
full  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  and  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  tmd  subcommittee. 

Today  the  House  is  considering  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  370,  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics,  and 
the  clinical  research  facilities  located  in 
Lexington.  Ety.,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
should  remain  open  and  remain  within 
the  Public  Health  Service  during  fiscal 
year  1972.  while  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  Jointly  determine  how 
those  facilities  can  best  be  used  in  the 
future.  This  is  identical  to  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  29,  1971. 

I  sumoft  this  legislation. 

The  report  which  accompanies  House 


Concurrent  Resolution  370  states  that 
eaeh  PHS  facility. plays  a  imique  role 
within  its  community.  That  is  the  case 
with  the  Public  Health  Service  Clinic  in 
Miami.  Fla..  one  of  the  facilities  which 
HEW  had  o(Hisldered  closing. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  in 
March.  I  pointed  out  that  the  PHS  out- 
patient clinic  at  Miami,  Fla.,  treated  over 
47,000  beneficiaries  in  fiscal  year  1970 
and  estimated  treating  55,000  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  This  marked  increase  in  serv- 
ice occurred  despite  a  $20,000  cut  in 
funds  and  authorization  of  one  less  staff 
poelttoct  this  year. 

In  addition  to  normal  medical  services, 
the  clinic  performs  many  functions  out- 
side the  health  needs  of  its  primary  bene- 
ficiaries— merchant  seamen.  Federal  em- 
ployees injured  on  the  Job,  and  uni- 
formed service  personnel,  and  their 
dependents.  These  "extras"  include  free 
inoculaticms  for  Americans  about  to 
travel  abroad,  physical  examinations  for 
aliens  applying  for  citizenship,  and  treat- 
ment for  Federal  prisoners  awaiting  trial 
or  transfer. 

The  Miami  clinic  is  the  only  public 
medical  service  in  Florida  for  the  treat- 
ment of  dormant  leprosy.  Those  suffer- 
ing frcmi  this  a£Siction  depend  on  the 
PHS  clinic  for  the  special  medication 
which  allows  them  to  lead  normal  lives. 

Immigration  and  quarantine  officials 
also  depoid  on  the  Miami  clinic  for  their 
medical  needs  as  they  arise,  even  to  the 
point  of  having  PHS  personnel  from 
Miami  accompany  ailing  deportees  to 
their  destination. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  service 
rendered  by  the  Miami  clinic  is  its  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  Cuban 
refugees.  In  this  regard  the  clinic  sup- 
plies a  blood  specialist  and  a  physical 
therapist  for  the  Cuban  Refugee  Center 
in  Miami.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
these  services.  If  contracted  out  to  pri- 
vate physicians  or  Institutions,  would 
cost  the  Oovemment  more  than  $35,000 
a  year  alone. 

The  unique  service  and  contributions 
of  this  one  PHS  facility,  and  the  evidence 
compiled  by  the  subcommittee  in  its 
thorough  consideration  of  this  issue  in- 
dicates clearly  that  the  hospitals  and 
clinics  perform  a  vital  function  in  the 
communities  they  serve  and  must  be 
preserved. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  370  ex- 
presses that  congressional  intent,  and  I 
hope  pur  colleagues  will  Join  in  its  sup- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  oa 
the  motion  offered  hy  the  genUeman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  ,  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concxurent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  370. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  Sergecmt  at  Arms  wUl  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
theroU. 


The  quesUon  was  taken;  and  then 
were— yeas  370,  nays  4,  not  voting  60, 
as  follows: 

(Rou  No.  asa] 

TXAS— 870 


AbblU 

Abouresk 

Abzug 

Adama 

Andenon. 

OtUt. 
Andenoii.m. 
Andnfwi.  Ala. 
Andnwa. 

M.IMk. 

Art^MT 

Arenda 
AAhbrook 
AstUey 
Aq>ln 

Aij»lii»ll 

BadlUo 

Baker 

Swing 

Barrett 

B«glch 

B«iiiiett 

Bergland 

Betta 

Barm 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingluun 

Bla&toa 

Bogga 

Boland 

Bolllns 

Bow 

Brademaa 

Braaoo 

Bray 

BflnlUey 

Brooka 

BmnmflaM 

Brown.  Iflcli. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUI.N.0. 
Bn>7blU.Va. 
Budianan 
BuiAe,V1a. 
Burka.lCaas. 
Burlaaon.  Tex. 
Burton 
BynM.Fa. 
BjTon 
OabeU 
CaCery 
Camp 
Carej.  N.T. 
Carney 
Carter 
Caaey,  Tex. 
CedertMTg 
Chamtxirlaln 
CbappeU 
Cbiabolni 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clauaen. 
DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Cleveland 
ColUer 
CoUlna,ni. 
OoiUna.Tex. 
ConabI* 
Conte 
Cony  era 
Corman 
Cotter 
CouglUln 
Crane 
Culver 
Danl^  Va. 
Oanlela,NJ. 
Danlelaon 
Davla.aa. 
DaTla.WU. 
Delaney 
Deuenbaek 
DeUuma 
Dwiholm 
Dennla 
Dent 

Derwinakl 
Dlcklnaon 
DlngeU 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 


Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Bckhardt 

Bdwarda,  Ala. 

■dwarda,  Calif. 

BUberg 

Katileman 

Kvana,  Colo. 

PaaceU 

Flndlay 

Plah 

Ftaher 

Flood 

Plowera 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsytbe 
Fountain 
Praaer 

Frelinghuyaen 
Frensel 
Frey 

Fulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallllanakla 
Oarmatz 
Oaydos 
Oettya 
Olalmo 
Olbbona 
Gonzalez 
doodling 
Graaao 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
GrUDn 
Grlffltha 
Groaa 
Grover 
Gubeer 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Banley 

Hanaen.  Idaho 
Hanaen,  Waah. 
Harrington 
Haraha 
Harrey 
Hathaway 
Haya 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Uaas. 
Helatoakl 
Henderaon 
Hlcka.Maaa. 
Hlcka.Waah. 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Howard 
HuU 
Himgate 
Hunt 

Hutchlnaon 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnaon.  OalU. 
Johnaon.Fa. 
jonaa 
Jonea,  Ala. 
Jonea.  N.C. 
Karth 

Kaatenmeler 
Kaaen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
Klucxynakl 
Koch 

KuykendaU 
Kyi 
Kyroa 
lAndgrebe 
LatU 
Lennon 


Lent 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

MoCIure 

MoOoUlater 

McOonnack 

MrJTonald. 

IClch. 
lIcBwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
ICcKeTltt 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Maortnnalrt. 


Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 


Martin 

Mathlaa.  CUIC 

Mathla.Ga. 

Mataunaga 

Mayne 

MasBoU 


Melcher 

MetcaUe 

Michel 

Mlkra 

MlUer.Ohlo 

MUla.Ark. 


Mink 

MInahall 

MltcheU 

MlaeU 

MoUoban 


Montgomny 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morae 


Muiphy.m. 
Myera 

Natcher 

Nedxl 

Nelaen 

NlchoU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

CKonakl 

O'NeUl 

Paaaman 

Fatten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perklna 

Pettla 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmla 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

FoweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Aik. 

Pudnakl 

Qule 

QulUen 
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lUngel 

Banck 

Beea 

Beld.m. 

Beld.  N.T. 

Reuaa 

Rhodea 

Rlegla 

Boberta 

Boblnaon,  Vs. 

Boblaon.  N.T. 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Bogen 

Bonoallo 


flmlth.Iowa 

Thone 

Booney.  Pa. 

amtth.  N.T. 

Tleman 

Basenthal 

Snyder 

Udall 

Boatenkowakl 

^wnoe 

Bouflh 

E^rlnger 

Vander  Jagt 

Boy 

Stafford 

Vanik 

Boybal 

Staggers 

Vlgorlto 

Bunnels 

Stanton. 

Waggonner 

Buppe 

J.  WilUam 

Wampler 

Buth 

Stanton. 

Ware 

Byan 

JameaV. 

Watts 

gt  Germain 

Steed 

Whalen 

Steele 

White 

Sartianea 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Whltehurst 

Satterfleld 

Stelger.  WU. 

Wiggins 

Scherle 

Stephens 

WUllama 

Scheuer 

mokes 

Winn 

SchneebeU 

Stratton 

Wolff 

Scbwengel 

Stubblefleld 

Wright 

Scott 

Stuckey 

Wyatt 

SebeUua 

SuUlvan 

Wylle 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Taloott 

Tatea 

Shoup 

Taylor 

Tatron 

Shrlver 

Teague.  Calif. 

Young,  Fla. 

RIkea 

Teague,  Tex. 

Toung,  Tex. 

SUk 

Terry 

Zablockl 

Skubltz 

Thompson.  NJ 

.Zlon 

Slack 

NATS-^ 

Zwach 

Bymea.  Wla. 

Schmltz 

Wydler 

Bouaaelot 

NOT  VOTINO— 59 

Abemetby 

Erlenbom 

McCuUoch 

Addabbo 

Esch 

McDade 

Alexander 

Evlna,Tenn. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Anderson. 

Flynt 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Tenn. 

Foley 

NIX 

Belcher 

Gallagher 

Patman 

Bell 

Gold  water 

Peyser 

Blackburn 

Purc«ll 

BUtnlk 

schmldt 

Baylor 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

n&nriK 

Smith.  Calif. 

OeUer 

Hastings 

Tbomi>aon.  Ga. 

Clay 

Hawkins 

Van  Deerlln 

Colmer 

Htllta 

Veyaey 

Davis,  8.C. 

HoUfleld 

Waldle 

delaGana 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Wballey 

Devlne 

Kee 

Whltten 

Dlgga 

wing 

Wldnall 

Donohue 

Landrum 

WUaon.  Bob 

Dwyer 

Leggett 

WUaon. 

Edmondaon 

Long,  La. 

Charles  H. 

Edwarda.La. 

Mcaoakey 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  sigreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Burllaon  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Evlna  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Owyer. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Eri^nborn. 

Mr.  Flyntt  with  Mr.  Hammenchmldt. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  HlUls. 

Mr.  Hiuina  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Blackburn. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Gailagher. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarca  with  Mr.  Peyaer. 
'  Mr.  Edmondaon  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Biuier  at  California  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Bob  WUaon. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Colmw  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louslana. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 


Hie  result  of  tba  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recoosider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAOaERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  concur- 
rent rescdution  (S.  Con.  Res.  6)  to  expieas 
the  sense  of  Congress  relative  to  certain 
activities  of  public  health  service  baesA- 
tals  and  out-patient  clinics. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  West 
Vh-glnia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.   OON.  RX8.   6 

Whereas  the  Inqirovement  of  nattonal 
health  care  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  great  goals; 
and 

Whereas  the  Nation  urgently  needs  mora 
medical  servlcee  In  areas  that  do  not  have 
adeqiute  medical  facilities;  and 

Whereas  the  Public  Health  Service  was 
created  by  an  Act  of  Congress  In  1798,  and  the 
Congress  broadened  Its  responsibilities  in 
1956,  In  1966,  and  In  1970  to  provide  oacapn- 
henslve  health  care  for  merchant  seamen, 
coast  guardsmen,  and  military  personnel  and 
their  families,  and  preventive  medical  care 
for  \irban  and  rural  areas  with  inadequate 
medical  facilities;  and 

Whereas  the  PuhUc  Health  Service  facilities 
provide  medloal  semces  to  more  than  one- 
half  mlUlon  peofile  antmally  who  could  not 
obtain  these  servloes  In  the  overcrowded  pri- 
vate hospitals  or  on  a  first  priority  basts  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals;  and 

Whereas  the  fiscal  1972  health  budget  pro- 
poses a  reduction  In  funds  and  personnel  for 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  ellnlos; 
and 

Whereas  the  Emergency  Health  Personnel 
Act  of  1971  provides  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
panded use  of  Public  Health  Service  facilities 
to  offer  health  care  services  to  medically  un- 
derserved  areas :   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Sep- 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  It  la  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics  should  re- 
main open  at  this  time.  The  Importance  of 
health  care  deUvery  In  urban  and  rural  areas 
Is  so  great  that  the  Administration  should 
fund  and  staff  these  faculties  at  a  sufficient 
level  to  aUow  them  to  perform  their  multiple 
responsibilities  during  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  1971  and  during  the  entire  fiscal 
year  1972.  During  this  Interval,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Oongreas  shorild  eiqilore  the  re- 
sources and  capabilities  of  these  facilities  in 
their  communications,  to  determine  which 
facilities  should  continue  to  be  operated  by 
the  Public  Health  Service,  which  faculties 
should  be  converted  to  community  operation, 
and  which  facilities.  If  any,  should  be  dosed. 

It  Is  the  further  sense  of  Congress  that  the 

hospitals  and  cUnles  of  the  PubUc  Health 

Service  should  be  considered  an  Integral  part 

of  the  national  health  care  deUvery  system. 

iconoN  ormxD  bt  aca.  btaogxxs 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion.  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SrAooEis  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  Senate  Ooactarent 
Resolution  8  and  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 870,  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AiizifoianfT  TO  THZ  rwwkuiax 


Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  ^;)eaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  preamble  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  6,  so  as  to  nudce 
it  read  the  same  as  the  preamble  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  370. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  tiered  by  Mr.  STAOoKas: 
Amend  the  preamble  ot  Senate  Ooncurrent 
Besolutton  8  by  striking  out  all  "wheceaaT' 
dauaea  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the 
"whnreaa"  clauses  of  House  Concoirent  Beeo- 
lutlon  370. 

llie  amendment  to  the  preamble  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  ooncurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  370)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALIEN  AMATEUR  RADIO 
OPERATORS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  9261)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  ob- 
tain aliens  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  shall  be 
eUglble  to  operate  amateur  radio  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  to  hold 
licenses  for  their  stations. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  9261 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
303(1)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  n.S.C.  303(1))  is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(8)  Notwithstanding  paragr^h  (1)  cC 
this  subsection,  the  Commission  may  Issue 
licenses  for  the  operation  of  amateur  radio 
stations  to  aliens  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  who  have 
filed  under  section  334(f)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1446(f)) 
a  declaration  of  Intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
when  an  application  for  a  license  Is  received 
by  the  Commission  It  shall  notify  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  Oovemment  of 
such  fact,  and  such  agencies  shall  forthwith 
furnish  to  the  Conunlsslon  such  lnf<xmatlon 
In  their  poeeesslon  as  bears  upon  the  cocn- 
patlblllty  of  the  request  with  the  national 
security:  And  provided  further.  That  the  re- 
quested license  may  then  be  granted  unless 
the  Commission  shall  determine  that  infor- 
mation received  from  such  agencies  neceosl- 
tates  denial  of  the  request.  Other  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any 
request  or  ^pUcatlon  for  or  modlflcatloo. 
suspension,  or  cancelation  at  any  such 
Ucense." 

Sbg.  a.  Section  SlO(a)  of  the  Oommunloa- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  (47  UJS.C.  810(a))  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragn4>h: 

"Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  a  license  for  an  amateur  radio 
station  may  be  granted  to  and  held  by  an 
alien  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  who  has  filed  under  sec- 
tion 834(f)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1446(f) )  a  dedaraUon  of 
Intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  when  an  appUcatlam 
for  a  license  Is  received  by  the  Oommlaalon. 
It  shall  notify  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
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the  Ooremment  of  such  fact,  and  such 
agencies  shall  forthwith  funuah  to  the  Oom- 
mlaalon  such  Information  In  their  poaaeaslofi 
M  beats  upon  the  oompaUhttlty  of  the  re- 
qiieet  with  the  national  security:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  requested  Ucenee 
m*y  then  be  granted  unless  the  Oommlaaton 
shall  determine  that  Information  received 
ftom  such  agencies  necessitates  denial  of 
the  request.  Other  prorlslaDs  of  this  Act  and 
of  the  Admlnlstratlye  Procedure  Act  shall 
not  be  appUcable  to  any  request  or  applica- 
tion for  or  modification,  suspension,  or  can- 
cellation of  any  such  license." 

llie    SPEAKER.    Is    a    second    de- 
manded? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  c<»uddered  as  ordered. 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  HH. 
9261  would  authorize  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission — FCC — to  grant 
amateur  radio  licenses  to  aliens  who  have 
been  admitted  into  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  and  have  filed  a 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  UJS. 
citizens.  They  would,  of  course,  have  to 
pass  the  same  test  in  the  English  lan- 
guage that  is  required  of  citizens  in  order 
to  obtain  an  amateur  radio  license.  Any 
application  under  this  legislation  would 
be  checked  by  appr(H>riate  agencies  of  the 
Government  c<xicemed  with  national  se- 
curity. 

Originally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commu- 
nications Act  provided  that  only  citizens 
and  nationals  could  be  granted  radio  li- 
censes. In  1964,  the  act  was  amended  to 
permit  the  FCC  to  grant  authorizations 
to  operate  amateur  radios  in  the  United 
States  to  aliens  who  were  licensed  by  their 
governments  to  operate  amateur  radio 
If  their  governments  granted  reciprocal 
rights  to  UJS.  citizens.  The  1964  legisla- 
tion had  security  provisions  identical  to 
those  in  the  legislation  now  before  the 
House.  It  has  worked  successfully  and 
over  1,700  authorizations  have  been 
granted. 

But,  through  oversight,  the  1964  leg- 
IslaticHi  made  no  provision  for  granting 
such  licenses  to  aliens  who  have  been 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  and 
have  filed  a  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  citizens.  Such  a  situation  is  high- 
ly discriminatory  against  these  aUens. 
They  are  required  to  pay  our  taxes  and 
can  be  drafted  into  the  armed  services. 
This  legislation  would  correct  the  over- 
sight in  the  1964  amendments  to  the 
Communications  Act. 

I  urge  its  passage  by  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdow- 
ALo),  the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Bfr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Speaker,  B.M.  9261  will  correct  an 
oversight  that  occurred  when  the  Com- 
munications Act  was  amended  in  1964. 
The  1964  amendments  empowered  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
grant  to  aUen  amateur  radio  operators 
authority  to  operate  in  the  United  States 
If  they  were  licensed  by  their  own  gov- 
ernment and  tlieir  government  granted 
reciprocal  rights  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately,  the  amendments 
made  no  provision  for  aliens  admitted 


into  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  who  have  filed  a  deelaraUon 
of  intenticHi  to  become  U.S.  citizens. 

HJl.  9261  would  correct  this  anomaly 
by  authorizing  the  FCC  to  grant  licenses 
to  such  resident  aliens.  Of  course,  they 
would  have  to  take  the  same  test,  in  the 
English  language,  as  American  citizens 
who  want  to  operate  ham  radio  stations. 
One  facet  of  the  legislation  to  which 
the  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
and  Power,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  devoted  particular  attention  was 
the  compatibility  of  the  legislation  with 
the  national  security.  The  legislation  in- 
cludes the  same  provisions  contained  in 
the  1964  amendments  which  require  that 
the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
concerned  with  national  security  be  no- 
tified of  amateur  radio  license  applica- 
tions by  aliens.  Those  agencies  report 
back  to  the  FCC  with  any  information  in 
their  possession  bearing  on  the  compati- 
bility of  the  application  with  the  na- 
tional security.  The  subcommittee  was 
satisfied  that  these  security  provisions 
have    worked    effectively    in    the    1964 
amendments  and  will  amply  protect  the 
national  security  when  the  legislation 
now  before  the  House  becomes  law.  Fur- 
thermore, such  license  applications  and 
the  modification,  suspension,  or  cancel- 
lation of  such  licenses  are  not  subject 
to  the  procedural  provisions  which  are 
applicable  to  licenses  applied  for  and 
granted  to  UJS.  citizens. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  these  resident  aliens 
with  their  language  capabilities  and  ham 
radios  would  have  a  unique  capability  to 
inform  the  world  about  the  United  States 
and  its  people,  something  we  seem  to  be 
having  trouble  doing  lately. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  House  will 
pass  HH.  9261. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  our 
committee  is  unanimous  in  support  of 
this  bill. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  on  their  ef- 
forts in  this  regard. 

I  believe  this  bill  has  merit  and  should 
be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  9261. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed: 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  an  identical  Senate  bill. 
S.  485,  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  certain  aliens 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  shall  be  eligible  to 
operate  amateur  radio  stations  in  the 
United  States  and  to  hold  licenses  for 
their  stations. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  48S 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  that  certain  aliens  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  shaU  be  eligible  to  c^>erate  ama- 
teur radio  stations  in  the  United  Statea 
and  to  hold  licenses  for  their  stations 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreaentatives    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congrets  assembled.  That  section 
303(1)    of  the  Comm\inlcatlons  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  803(1))   Is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Conunlsslon  may  laaue 
licenses  for  the  operation  of  amate\ir  radio 
stations  to  aliens  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  who  have 
filed  under  section  334(f)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  UJ3.C.  1446(f) )  a  dec- 
laration of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  when  an 
application  for  a  license  Is  received  by  the 
Commission,  It  shall  notify  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  such  fact,  and 
such  agencies  shall  forthwith  furnish  to  the 
CoQunlsslon  such  Information  In  their  pos- 
session as  bears  upon  the  compatibility  of 
the  request  with  the  national  security:  And 
provided  further.  That  the  requested  license 
may  then  be  granted  unless  the  Commission 
shaU  determine  that  Information  received 
from  such  agencies  necessitates  denial  of  the 
request.  Other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  shall  noi 
be  appUcable  to  any  request  or  application 
for  or  modification,  suspension,  or  canoeUa- 
tlon  of  any  such  license." 

Ssc.  3.  Section  310(a)  of  the  Commvmloa- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  310(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  a  license  for  an  amateur  radio 
station  may  be  granted  to  and  held  by  an 
alien  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  who  has  filed  under  sec- 
tion 334(f)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1446(f))  a  declaration  of 
Intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Umted 
Statea:  Provided.  That  when  an  application 
for  a  license  Is  received  by  the  Commission,  It 
shall  notify  the  i4>proprlate  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment  of  such  fact,  and  such  agen- 
cies ShaU  forthwith  furnish  to  the  Commis- 
sion such  information  In  their  possession  as 
bears  upon  the  compatlblUty  of  the  request 
with  the  national  security:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  requested  license  may  then 
be  granted  unless  the  Commission  shall  de- 
termine that  Information  received  from  such 
agencies  necessitates  denial  of  the  request. 
Other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Aot  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  request  or  ^plication  for  or 
modification,  siispenalon,  or  canceUatlon  of 
any  such  license." 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  9261)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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MOTOR  CARRIER  REPORTS  TO  IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  1074)  to  amend  section  220(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  per- 
mit motor  carriers  to  file  annual  reports 


on  the  basis  of  a  13-period  accounting 
year,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ELR.  1074 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
330(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
VS.C.  3a0(b))  ts  amended  by  Inserting 
"either  (1)"  after  "Inftormatlon",  and  by 
striking  out  "different  date,  and"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "dif- 
ferent date;  or  (3)  for  a  tblrteen-perlod  ac- 
counting year  ending  at  the  cloee  of  one  ot 
the  last  seven  days  of  each  calendar  year,  U 
the  person  making  the  report  keeps  his  books 
on  the  basis  of  such  an  accounting  year, 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe,  and  elects  to 
make  such  repeat  on  the  basis  of  such  ac- 
counting year.  Any  annual  report". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  obJecUcm. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
1074  would  permit  motor  carriers  and 
others  subject  to  part  n  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  who  keep  toeir 
books  on  a  13-period  accounting  year  ba- 
sis to  make  their  annual  reports  to  the 
ICC  on  the  same  basis.  Under  existing 
law,  such  reports  must  be  .submitted  on 
a  calendar  year  bsisis  even  though  the 
person  reporting  keeps  books  on  a  13- 
period  year  basis. 

The  committee  has  amended  the  bill 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  authority  to 
report  on  the  basis  of  a  13-perlod  ac- 
counting year  would  be  subject  to  sMidh 
rules  as  the  ICC  might  prescribe. 

At  the  present  time,  section  220  of  the 
act  requires  that  reports  filed  with  the 
ICC  must  be  on  a  calendar  year  basis. 
This  legislation  would  provide  an  addi- 
tional option  to  those  required  to  file 
those  annual  reports — ^namely,  to  file  on 
the  basis  of  a  13-period  accoimting  year. 
This  option,  of  course,  could  only  be  ex- 
ercised if  their  books  of  account  were 
kept  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  businesses  have 
their  accounting  system  set  up  on  a  13- 
period  basis.  Under  such  a  system  the 
year  Is  divided  into  13  periods  of  28  dasrs 
each  of  which  is  evenly  divisible  into 
four  1-week — 7  day — periods.  This  must 
be  contrasted  with  using  calendar 
months  which  vary  in  length  from  28  to 
31  days  and  prevent  exact  comparisons. 
Using  a  13-perlod  basis  makes  it  possible 
to  end  each  period  on  the  same  day;  the 
last  day  of  the  business  week,  for  in- 
stance whether  it  be  Friday.  Saturday, 
or  some  other  day.  This  avoids  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  certain  accrual  and  de- 
ferral bookkeeping  procedures  which 
are  time  consuming  and  costiy. 

There  are,  however,  some  complexi- 
ties in  using  the  13-period  system  in  that 
1  day  must  be  picked  up  by  the  follow- 
ing yecu-  for  5  years  and  every  6th  year 
consists  of  53  weeks  instead  of  52. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  ICC  permits  motor  carriers 
to  keep  their  books  on  the  basis  of  a  13- 
period  accoimting  year  and  permits 
them  to  file  qxiarterly  reports  on  that 


basis.  We  on  the  committee  can  see  no 
reason  why  this  option  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  annual  reports.  The  commit- 
tee Is  satisfied  that  the  ICC  will  be  able 
to  obtain  all  the  information  from  an- 
nual reports  fUed  on  the  basis  of  a  13- 
period  accounting  year  that  it  obtains 
presently  from  annual  reports  based  on 
calendar  years.  Furthermore,  it  saves 
those  filing  the  reports  from  making 
time  consuming,  and  therefore,  costiy 
conversions. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  gentieman  from  West 
Vlrglna,  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
would  explain  to  the  House  in  Just  a  few 
more  extended  words  why  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  so  adamantly 
opposed  to  this  legislation  as  according 
to  the  committee's  own  report? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  They  were  opposed  to 
the  bill  as  introduced.  But  it  has  been 
conveyed  to  the  committee  that  they  are 
not  opposed  to  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
committee.  The  committee  amendment 
gives  the  ICC  rulemaking  authority  with 
regard  to  reports  filed  with  it  under  sec- 
tion 220(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  on  the  basis  of  a  13-period  account- 
ing jeax. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentieman  will  continue  to  yield  to  me, 
that  soimds  very  logical  to  hear  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia  explain  it.  but 
why  in  heaven's  name  does  the  report 
carry  the  very  objectionable  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  when  did  they 
change  their  mind  and  on  what  basis? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  As  I  indicated  they 
changed  their  mind  after  the  blU  was 
amended  by  our  subcommittee.  The  letter 
of  the  ICC  was  included  because  it  is  a 
part  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentie- 
man will  yield  further.  I  surely  reaUze 
that  we  do  not  like  the  creations  of  Con- 
gress itself  such  as  the  commissions, 
agencies  and  so  forth  directing  us  as  to 
what  statutory  procedure  we  should  fol- 
low with  reference  to  their  regulation. 
We  probably  originate  and  assure  due 
process  in  developing  such  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentieman  has 
answered  my  question  satisfactorily.  As 
I  imderstand  it,  it  is  covered  under  the 
amendments  in  the  bill,  we  have  for  con- 
sideration under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  distinguished 
gentieman  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentieman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 

LXN). 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1074  and  ask.  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remcu-ks. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  that  this  meas- 
ure has  reached  the  floor,  as  I  first  in- 
troduced it  In  1968,  then  again  in  1969. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  this 


bill  amends  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  permit  motor  carriers  to  file  annual 
reports  on  the  basis  of  13  4-week  periods. 
The  committee  amended  my  bill  in  line 
10  after  the  word  "year"  adding  "subject 
to  such  rules  and  regulaticms  as  the  Com- 
missicsi  may  prescribe." 

Part  n  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
authorizes  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  require  annual,  period- 
ical, or  special  reports  from  all  regulated 
motor  carriers. 

Section  220(b)  of  the  act  specifies  that 
such  annual  reports  shall  contain  all  the 
required  information  for  the  period  of  12 
months  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  De- 
cember— in  other  words  on  a  calendar- 
year  basis. 

A  number  of  trucking  compcmies.  as 
well  as  many  other  businesses,  set  up 
their  accounting  systems  on  the  basis  of 
13  4-week  periods,  commonly  referred  to 
as  13-period  accounting. 

There  are  many  benefits  obtained  from 
13-period  accounting.  Two  important 
benefits  are  that  such  accounting  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  accrue  wages,  with- 
holding taxes,  and  related  payroll  ex- 
pense. In  addition,  since  each  period  con- 
sists of  4  weeks,  ccmparison  with  prior 
periods  is  excellent. 

Because  of  the  present  requirement 
that  annual  reports  be  filed  on  a  calen- 
dar-year basis,  trucking  companies  using 
13-period  accounting  must  go  to  the 
trouble  of  picking  up  a  few  days  revenue 
and  expense  at  yearend  in  order  to  file 
their  annual  reports  as  of  December  31. 

Such  adjustments  may  seem  minor,  but 
for  companies  having  hundreds,  and  in 
some  cases  thousands  of  accounts,  this 
is  a  time-consuming  Job. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  many  more 
trucking  companies  and  motor  carriers 
would  like  to  utilize  the  13-period  ac- 
counting but  are  reluctant  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  many  yearend  adjustments 
which  are  necessary  to  satisfy  the  Com- 
mission's requirements. 

It  aiH>ears  that  the  reason  for  the 
Commission's  requirement  that  all  an- 
nual reports  be  filed  on  a  calendar-year 
basis  is  to  have  uniform  comparability. 
However,  I  believe  that  annual  rqwrts 
filed  on  the  basis  of  13-period  accounting 
which  would  cover  a  year  ending  on  one 
of  the  last  7  days  of  the  calendar 
year  would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be 
comparable  to  annual  reports  fUed  on  a 
calendar-year  basis. 

To  be  more  specific.  I  will  give  you  a 
few  examples: 

First.  HJl.  1074  gives  a  carrier  the  op- 
tion of  a  28-day  period  or  a  regular 
month.  The  28-day  period  may  be  helpful 
to  a  carrier  for  comparison  purposes  as 
each  period  would  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  days. 

Second.  Any  carrier  that  choosss  to  do 
so  can  adopt  a  13-period  calendar  and 
distribute  all  expense  over  13  periods  in- 
stead of  12  months.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  adoption  of  13-period  account- 
ing would  be  msuidatory  for  all  carriers. 

Third.  At  present,  any  carrier  having 
13  periods  at  the  aid  of  each  year  must 
close  on  its  13-period  calendar  and  then 
find  a  way  to  secure  expenses  and  reve- 
nue for  the  additional  days  Just  to  report 
to  the  ICC  on  an  annual  basis.  These 
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companies  must  constantly  explain  to 
IWKlIng  Institutions  and  auditors  why 
their  reports  differ  from  the  general 
ledgers.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  addi- 
tional clerical  work  is  burdensome  and 
unnecessary.  Is  the  Government  Inter- 
ested in  relieving  the  transportation  in- 
dustry of  this  mass  of  paperwork?  This 
is  a  small  way  we  can  say  that  we  are 
Interested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
much-needed  legislation. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee   (Mr.  Kirr- 

KXHDALL.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  I  think  this 
iB  an  orderly  and  Just  thing  that  the 
trucking  industry  hs»s  asked  for.  The 
amendments  that  were  passed  in  the 
committee  took  care  of  some  of  the  ob- 
jections that  the  ICC  had  in  the  begin- 
ning. I  think  thl3  gives  a  clear  picture 
here  of  aUowlng  the  trucking  Industry 
to  use  the  bookkeepinc  system  which  best 
fits  In  with  their  salary  periods,  that  best 
fits  their  billing  systen.. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  this  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  by  my  col- 
league from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Qtm,r,KH). 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  this 
very  important  part  of  the  transportation 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  therefore,  I  support  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  ^Orglnla  (Mr.  Staggers)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
SM.  1074,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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JOINT  BOARD 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  tmd  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  7048)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
Mtms  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal-State  Joint  Board  to  rec- 
ommend vmlf orm  procedures  for  deter- 
mining what  part  of  the  property  and  ex- 
penses of  communlcatioD  cammon  car- 
riers shall  be  considered  as  used  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  communication  toll  serv- 
ice, and  what  part  of  such  property  and 
expenses  shall  be  considered  as  used  in 
Intrastate  and  exchange  service;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

■nie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  7048 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e 
of  RepreaentaUvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  tusembled, 

SxcnoN  1.  Thla  Act  m*y  b«  clt«d  u  the 
"Federftl-Stat«  CkJmmunlcatloaa  Joint  Board 
Act". 

Ssc.  2.  The  Comnninlcatlona  Act  of  1934, 
u  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (c)  at  the  end  of  section 
410  (47  VA.C.  410)   to  read  aa  follows: 

"  (c)  The  Commission  shall  refer  any  pro- 
ceeding regarding  the  Jurisdictional  sepaim- 
tlon  of  common  carrier  property  and  ex- 
penses   between    interstate    and    Intrastate 


opaimttona,  which  ft  lastltutea  pnrauant  to 
a  notice  of  proposed  j^emsklng  and,  except 
as  provided  In  section  409  of  this  Act,  may 
refer  any  other  matter,  relating  to  common 
carrier  communications  of  Joint  Federal- 
State  concern,  to  a  Federal -State  Jomt 
Board.  The  Joint  Board  shaU  powwas  the 
same  Jurisdiction,  powers,  duUea.  and  obU- 
gatlons  as  a  Joint  board  established  undar 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  shall  pre- 
pare a  recommended  decision  for  prompt  re- 
view and  action  by  the  CommlaBlon.  In  ad- 
dition, the  State  members  of  the  Joint  Board 
shall  sit  with  the  Commission  en  banc  at 
any  oral  argument  that  may  be  scheduled  In 
the  proceeding.  The  Commission  shall  also 
afford  the  State  members  of  the  Joint  Board 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  its  deUb- 
eratlons,  but  not  vote,  when  it  has  under 
consideration  the  recommended  decision  of 
the  Joint  Board  or  any  further  decisional 
action  that  may  be  required  in  the  proceed- 
ing. The  Joint  Board  shall  be  oompoaad  of 
three  Commissioners  of  the  Commlaslon  and 
of  four  State  commissioners  ncmlnated  by 
the  national  organisation  of  the  State  com- 
missions, as  referred  to  in  sections  aoa(b) 
and  206(f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
and  approved  by  the  Commission.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  or  another  Com- 
missioner designated  by  the  Ooounlsaton. 
■haU  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  BoaitL" 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  seccod  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  NEU3EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hit. 
7048  Is  a  new  expression  of  creative  fed- 
eralism. It  would  permit  members  of 
State  utility  commissions  nominated  by 
the  National  Association  of  Regula- 
tory Utility  Commissioners— NARUC— 
to  participate  with  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission — FCC  In  formu- 
lating new  procedures  for  establlshlzig 
bases  for  interstate  and  Intrastate  tele- 
phone rates  and  to  recommend  decisions 
relating  to  commor  carrier  communica- 
tions of  Joint  Federal-State  concern. 

As  most  Members  of  the  House  know. 
Mr.  Speaker,  telephone  rates  are  based 
on  the  plant,  equipment,  and  expenses 
involved  m  providing  telephone  service. 
The  State  utility  commissions  regulate 
intrastate  teleidione  rates  for  their  re- 
spective States  and  the  FCC  regulates 
interstate  telephone  rates.  But  as  we  all 
know  the  same  plant,  equipment,  and  ex- 
penses are  in  most  instances  involved  in 
providing  both  intrastate  and  interstate 
telephcme  service.  Hence  plant  and 
equipment  are  "separated,"  to  use  the 
jargon  of  the  industry,  for  purposes  of 
ratemaking.  Some  is  attributed  for  in- 
trastate purposes,  the  remainder  for  in- 
terstate purposes.  As  you  might  expect. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  separation  procedures 
are  highly  complex.  But  there  is  no  al- 
ternative for  them  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  case  of  Smith  v.  lUi- 
nois  Bell  Telephone  Co..  (232  UjS.  133 
(1930))  and  ruled  that  an  appropriate 
separation  of  commonly  used  telephone 
plant  and  associated  expenses  was  es- 
sential to  the  exercise  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  of  their  reg- 
ulatory Jurisdiction  of  interstate  and  in- 
trastate telephone  rates. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  on  tele- 
phone separations  goes  back  about  2 
years  when  our  colleague  on  the  com- 


mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Frxd  Roonkt,  introduced  HJl. 
12150  in  the  91st  Congress  on  behalf  of 
NARUC.  Later  in  1969,  the  FCC  author- 
ized reductions  in  interstate  rates  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  System  amoimting  to 
about  $237  milUon.  to  take  effect  early  in 
1970.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Bell 
System  had  petitions  for  intrastate  tele- 
phone Increases  amounting  to  over  a  h^iif 
billion  dollars  pending  before  various 
State  public  utility  commissions.  Of 
course,  there  was  quite  a  lot  of  Interest 
and  concern  about  all  this  and  so  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power  held  hearings  on  H  Ji.  12150  early 
last  year.  Let  me  note  that  that  bill  dif- 
fered from  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
In  that  it  gave  the  final  decision  on  sepa- 
ration procedures  to  the  Federal-State 
Joint  board.  The  State  commissions 
came  In  and  supported  the  legislation 
and  the  FCC  opposed  it.  The  FCC  w- 
posed  it  on  the  grounds  that  giving  the 
Federal-State  Joint  board  the  Ann]  de- 
cision on  separations  would  undercut 
their  rate  regulation  responsibilities.  The 
Chairman  of  the  FCC  suggested  that  he 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  woi^  matters 
out  with  the  State  commissions.  A  Joint 
board  was  then  appointed  consisting  of 
four  State  commissioners  and  three 
members  of  the  FCC. 

The  Joint  board  shortly  therafter,  a 
week  or  80  I  believe,  recommended  a 
plan — ^the  so-called  Ozark  plan — which 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  FCX!  In 
a  rulemaking  proceeding. 

The  legislation  now  before  tlie  House 
would  write  the  procedure  used  last  year 
In  arriving  at  the  Ozark  plan  into  law  as 
section  410(c)  of  the  Communications 
Act.  Under  the  bill,  the  FCC  would  be  re- 
quired to  refer  any  proposed  rulemaking 
regarding  the  Jurisdictional  separation 
of  common  carrier  property  and  ex- 
penses between  Interstate  and  intrastate 
operations  to  a  Federal-State  joint  board. 
In  addition,  any  other  matter  relating 
to  common  carrier  communications  of 
Joint  Federal-State  concern  could  be  re- 
ferred to  such  a  board. 

The  Joint  board  would  prepare  a  rec- 
ommended decision  for  review  and  action 
by  the  FCC.  The  State  commissioners 
who  were  members  of  a  Joint  board  would 
be  permitted  to  sit  with  the  FCC  if  any 
oral  arguments  were  held  before  the 
Commission  in  the  proceedings  and  they 
could  also  participate  in  considerations 
of  the  FCC  involving  the  Joint  board's 
recommended  decision. 

However,  they  would  have  no  vote  in 
the  course  of  FCC  consideration  of  the 
matter. 

Any  Joint  board  appointed  under  the 
legislation  would  consist  of  four  State 
commissioners  nominated  by  NARUC 
and  approved  by  the  FOC.  Ttme  mem- 
bers of  the  FCC  would  make  up  the  bal- 
ance of  the  bocu-d.  One  of  the  FCC  mem- 
bers would  be  chairman  of  the  board. 
State  commission  members  of  any  Joint 
board  would  receive  no  pay  or  other  re- 
imbursement from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  serving  as  such. 

Mr.  l^?eaker,  HH.  7048  has  the  support 
of  the  FCC  and  NARUC.  It  establishes  a 
mechanism  to  permit  the  States  and 
Federal  Qovemment  to  operate  In  great- 
er harmony  and  with  greater  under- 
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standing  of  one  and  another.  I  urge  Its 
passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STA(jiGER8. 1  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce yielding  to  me. 

The  natural  reaction  of  Members  who 
were  not  privy  to  know  about  the  hear- 
ings so  that  they  could  appesir  against 
the  bill.  Is  that  they  feel  at  first  blush 
for  goodness'  sakes,  here  is  another 
board,  another  commission  that  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  considerable  money.  On 
carefully  reading  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman's report  I  notice  that  these  are 
already  either  Federal  Government  or 
State  government  employees,  and  it  will 
not  cost  an  additional  dime. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man's last  paragraph  of  his  explanation 
also  explains  why  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  should  be  for  this. 
As  I  understand  it,  they  are  including 
State's  representation  so  that  they  can 
help  control  the  intrastate  communi- 
cations costs  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  STACSGERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HALL.  Under  those  circumstances, 
although  I  had  come  to  the  floor  decid- 
ing to  vote  against  the  establishment  of 
an  additional  board  and  vote  against  set- 
ting up  a  new  ratemaking  function  that 
I  thought  we  created  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  performing,  I  see  no  objection 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  whatever  time 
he  may  require  to  the  gentlonan  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdonald)  ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  he  is 
absolutely  correct.  There  will  be  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government.  This  a  sop 
given  to  the  States  that  have  wanted  a 
voice  in  the  ratemaking  procedure.  They 
will  have  a  voice  at  hearings.  They  will 
be  heard  from  and  their  views  will  be 
made  known  to  the  FCC  at  that  point, 
and  as  our  chairman  has  very  adequately 
stated,  there  has  been  no  opposition  to 
the  bill  which  I  feel  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  for  better  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  7048  was  introduced 
by  a  member  of  my  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  and  Power,  the  Honor- 
able Fred  RooKrr  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
represents  2  years  of  effort  at  working 
out  an  accommodation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and 
the  various  State  utility  commissions 
with  regard  to  the  classification  of  tele- 
l^one  plant,  equipment,  and  expenses 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  rate  bases 
for  interstavC  and  intrastate  telephone 
rates. 

As  most  Members  know  intrastate  tele- 
phone rates  are  regulated  by  State  public 
utility  commissions  and  Interstate  tele- 


phone rates  are  regulated  by  the  FCC. 
The  difficulty  arises  because  the  tele- 
phone plant  equipment  and  expenses  on 
which  telephone  rates  are  based  is  in 
most  Instances  used  for  making  both 
local  or  intrastate  calls  and  long  distance 
or  interstate  calls.  Therefore,  telephone 
plant,  equ)i»nent,  and  expenses  must  be 
separated  for  ratemaking,  a  most  difficult 
task. 

The  whole  matter  became  critical  early 
last  year  when  the  FCC  approved  rate 
decreases  for  Interstate  telephone  service 
provided  by  the  Bell  Telephone  System 
amounting  to  $237  million  while  over 
$500  million  in  requests  for  rate  increases 
for  intrastate  telephone  service  were 
pending  before  State  public  utility  com- 
missions. 

At  that  point  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  and  Power  held  hear- 
ings and  received  testimony  from  the 
National  Association  of  Regulatory  Util- 
ity Commissioners — NARUC — 23  State 
public  utility  commissions,  and  the  FCC. 

The  legislation  then  before  the  sub- 
committee— HJl.  12150 — would  have 
given  final  authority  with  regard  to  tele- 
phone separations  to  a  Federal-State 
Joint  board.  It  was  supported  by  NARUC 
and  the  State  commissions  but  was  op- 
posed by  the  FCC.  The  Chairman  of  the 
FCC,  the  Honorable  Dean  Burch.  asked 
for  time  to  work  the  matter  out  with 
NARUC  and  the  State  commissions.  H  Jl. 
7048  is  the  result  of  that  effort. 

In  hearings  before  the  subcommittee 
earlier  this  year  the  legislation  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  FCC  and  NARUC,  speaking 
for  itself  and  the  several  State  public 
utility  commissions.  No  one,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, opposes  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion. It  will  provide  a  framework  which 
will  permit  the  FCC  and  the  State  com- 
missions to  operat*?  together  effectively 
in  working  out  telephone  separation  pro- 
cedures for  the  purpose  of  telephone  rate- 
making  and  regulation — a  most  difficult 
task  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  the  House  will 
pass  HJl.  7048  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney)  . 

Mr.  R(X>NEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  7048. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  grateful  to  my 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentlemsoi 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdonald) 
and  the  chairman  of  our  full  committee, 
for  passing  this  bill  out  of  our  committee. 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  for  their 
untinimous  support  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal-State  Communications 
Joint  Board. 

As  the  chairmsm  said,  it  will  not  cost 
the  taxpayers  any  additional  funds.  I 
do  appreciate  the  unanimous  support  that 
we  have  had  in  committee,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  ask  that 
my  colleagues  support  HJl.  7048.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral-State Joint  board  to  recommend 
uniform  procedures  for  determining 
what  part  of  the  property  and  expenses 
of  communication  common  carriers  shaU 
be  considered  as  used  in  interstate  or  for- 


eign communication  toll  service,  and 
what  part  of  such  property  and  expenses 
shall  be  considered  as  used  in  intrastate 
and  exchange  service. 

The  inequities  of  this  situation  were 
brought  to  my  attention  by  my  distin- 
guished friend.  George  Bloom,  who  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Util- 
ities Commission  since  1965  and  is  the 
current  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Regulatory  Utilities  Commis- 
sioners. During  these  years  of  service. 
George  Bloom  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  all  progressive  legislation  conconing 
the  regulaticm  of  utilities,  and  both  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation 
owe  George  Bloom  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Our  national  communications  system 
transmits  approximately  169  billion  caUs 
a  year.  The  FCC  regulates  approximately 
3  billion  interstate  loiig  distance  calls  a 
year  and  the  State  commissions  regulate 
approximately  166  biUion  intrastate  tcdl 
and  local  exchange  calls  a  year. 

Since  the  vast  bulk  of  telephone  plant 
and  expenses  are  used  in  furnishing  both 
interstate  and  intrastate  service,  such 
plant  and  expenses  must  be  separated 
between  the  interstate  and  intrastate 
uses  for  purposes  of  ratemalElng  by  the 
respective  Federal  and  State  Jurisdic- 
tions. The  procedures  onployed  in  the 
division  of  these  Joint  telephone  costs  are 
commonly  referred  to  as  "separations 
procedures." 

The  cost  of  long  distance  circuits  has 
sharply  declined  in  recent  years  due  to 
the  extensive  use  of  microwave  facilities 
and  coaxial  cables.  This  trend  is  a  con- 
tinuing one. 

But  similar  economies  from  techno- 
logical advance  cannot  be  achieved  for 
local  exchange  service.  Although  ex- 
change plant  is  utilized  in  both  inter- 
state and  intrastate  service,  the  invest- 
ment is  determined  by  the  number  of  ex- 
chtmge  subscribers  served  and  not  by 
local  traffic  volume. 

Thus,  exchange  plant  costs  vary  di- 
rectly with  the  number  of  subscribers, 
while  actual  usage  determines  the  scope 
of  long-distance  plant  investment.  This 
high  use  factor  penmts  a  great  degree 
of  efficiency  in  long-distance  communi* 
cations. 

Obviously,  the  only  means  of  affording 
economic  relief  to  local  users,  under  ex- 
isting technology  and  in  this  age  of  in- 
flation, is  to  utilize  any  excess  earning 
in  interstate  operations  for  the  benefit 
of  local  users  by  allocating  more  of  the 
cost  of  our  national  communications  sys- 
tem to  interstate  operations  and  thereby 
affording  relief  in  local  operations. 

'O.R.  7048  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
Federal-State  Communications  Joint 
Board,  to  be  composed  of  three  FCC  com- 
missioners and  four  State  commission- 
ers nominated  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Regulatory  Utility  Commission- 
ers and  approved  by  the  FCC. 

The  procedures  that  would  be  required 
under  the  bill  have  already  been  put  into 
practice,  and  it  was  during  these  pro- 
ceedings that  the  FCC  and  the  NARUC 
reached  agreement  on  legislation  which 
would  write  into  law  the  procedures  then 
being  followed.  The  bill  is  approved  by  all 
of  the  State  commissions,  and  I  uxge 
my  colleagues  to  ajTprove  the  legialation 
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and  thereby  afford  relief  to  local  tele- 
phone users  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  in 
the  memorandum  I  have  here  a  state- 
ment of  the  Federal  authority  agreeing 
that  this  is  good  legislation. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  without  ccxn- 
mimication  and  without  dialog  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  get  any  imderstanding  od 
anything.  This  biU  will  do  that. 

A  point  has  been  emphasized,  and  I 
want  to  reemphaslze  it,  which  is  the  fact 
that  there  Is  no  money  involved,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  welcome  p«ut  of  this 
resolution,  and  I  hope  it  passes.  It  is  a 
good  piece  of  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER,  llie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HH.  7048. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  four  bills 
Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
"Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  CONTENUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972 

Mr.  BCAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  27, 1  call 
up  the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  829) 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  consid- 
ered in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Rn.  829 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vntted  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause  (c)  of 
aectlon  loa  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  July  1. 
1871  (Public  Law  sa-S8) .  Is  hereby  amended 
by  strlkliig  out  "August  6.  1971"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "October  16,  1971":  Pro- 
vided, That  obligations  may  be  incurred  for 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion from  July  1. 1971,  In  anticipation  of  im- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  are 
hereby  ratified  and  confirmed  If  otherwise  in 
accord  with  the  ^>pUcable  terms  of  Public 
Law  92-38.  amended. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  signed  a 

continuing  resolution  on  July  1,  1971 

Public  Law  92-38— which  enabled  the 
various  agencies  and  departments  of 
Government  for  which  apprc^riations 
had  not  been  made  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  1972  to  operate  through  August  6. 

Now  that  the  CcDgress  Is  to  take  a 


summer  recess  beginning  an  August  6. 
and  because  the  continuing  resolution  is 
expiring  on  that  date,  which  is  FViday 
of  this  week,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
have  a  further  continuing  resolution  in 
respect  to  ongoing  programs  and  activi- 
ties for  which  final  appropriation  action 
has  not  been  taken. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  pending 
Joint  resolution. 

This  resolution  is  a  standard  resolu- 
tion enabling  certain  functions  of  the 
Government  to  continue  on  a  miniTnnm 
basis  through  not  later  than  October  15. 
By  October  15  it  would  be  hoped— bar- 
ring hangups  on  authorization  bills — 
that  all  the  approprlatioQ  bills  required 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  would  be  cleared  and  enacted 
into  law.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
troublesome  aspect  about  the  resolution 
before  us. 

I  might  say  that  due  to  the  very  fine 
cooperation  of  the  other  body  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  other  body,  we  have  been 
able  to  secure  early  conferences  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bills  through  the 
House  and  through  the  Senate,  and  we 
have  disposed  of  10  of  the  major  annual 
appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  year  1972; 
that  is.  we  have  passed  them  through  the 
House  and  through  the  Senate.  Confer- 
ence reports  on  eight  of  them  have  been 
filed,  and  seven  of  the  eight  have  cleared 
Congress. 

There  are  two  of  these  10  Mils  upwi 
which  conferences  have  not  been  held. 
We  are  now  seeking  to  arrange  for  con- 
ferences on  those  bills.  Those  would  be 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  biU  and 
the  public  works- AEC  appropriation  bill. 
We  cannot  foresee  what  the  develop- 
ments will  be  with  regard  to  those. 

As  Members  know,  we  have  today 
approved  the  conference  report  on  the 
State-Justice-Commerce-Judiciary  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  it  is  antdpated  that 
favorable  action  may  be  taken  on  that 
conference  report  by  the  other  body  to- 
morrow. 

We  all  know  that  we  cannot  bring  to  a 
halt  the  various  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  departments.  We 
have  to  have  this  continuing  resolution 
in  order  to  prevent  that  situation  from 
occurring.  So  I  would  think  that  unless 
there  are  questions,  this  is  probably  an 
adequate  statement  of  the  situation.  We 
will  have  further  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  matter  of  ai^ropriations  in  genersj 
later  this  week. 

The  gentieman  from  Missouri  is  on 
his  feet  and  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  jrielding.  Mine 
is  merely  for  a  technical  question  con- 
cerning a  proviso.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
adequately  explained  in  the  report.  In- 
deed, the  gentieman  and  his  staff  have 
talked  to  me  about  it.  My  question,  then, 
concerning  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, which,  as  explained  on  the  first 
page  of  the  report,  brings  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  other  commissions  and 
functioning  bodies  and  creatures  of  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
which  was  Inadvertently  left  out  of  the 
earlier  resolution.  My  question  is:  Is 
there  any  escape  clause  by  which  this 


Commission  could  do  other  than  expend 
a  lesser  amoimt  than  last  year's  appro- 
priation or  one  passed  by  either  or  both 
bodies  of  the  Congress  in  the  fiscal  year 
1972? 

Mr.  BCAHON.  The  gentieman  is  cor- 
rect— last  year's  rate  or  the  rate  ap- 
proved in  the  budget,  whichever  is  lower. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  this  would 
cover  the  Federal  Power  Cwnmission  as 
in  Public  Law  92-38  with  all  the  provisos? 

Mr.  liCAHON.  The  gentieman,  I  be- 
lieve, has  precisely  outlined  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentieman  for 
yielding. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hall  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Bfr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  distin- 
guished chairman  be  good  enough  to 
advise  the  House  whether  this  continu- 
ing resolution  includes  the  $75  million 
continuation  of  the  emergency  school 
aid  funding,  the  temporary  desegrega- 
tion bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
gentieman's  interest  in  this  important 
matter,  and  I  would  say  that  the  continu- 
ing resolution  before  us  does  continue 
the  availability  of  funds  on  the  same 
basis  as  heretofore  in  the  prior  continu- 
ing resolution. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Do  I  understand  in  a 
continuing  resolution  of  this  nature,  the 
Oflaoe  of  Education  can  only  spend  two- 
twelfths  of  that  amount;  that  is,  for  the 
remainder  of  August  and  for  September? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  annual  rate  under 
the  resolution  is  $75  million,  and  I  would 
assume  that  it  would  be  proporticmed 
generally  on  the  basis  of  12  months. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Earlier  today  we 
passed  a  resolution  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  351  to  36,  making  an  inquiry  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  of  any  funds  that  are  being 
used  for  busing  children  to  achieve  racial 
balance.  Does  the  distinguished  chair- 
man know  whether  any  of  these  $75  mil- 
lion are  being  used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
say,  definitely.  I  would  assume  not,  but 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  It  be  the  chair- 
man's understanding,  in  view  of  the  ac- 
tion previously  taken  by  the  House  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  this 
purpose,  that  none  of  tWs  money  could 
be  used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  would  seem  to  me 

to  be  the  case,  because  the  action  of  the 

Congress  is  very  clear  on  this  subject,  as 

I  imderstand  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentieman 

from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) . 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  shielding. 

I  can  only  say  the  gentleman  has  co- 
operated with  us  fully  on  this,  and  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  this  continuing  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  the  fixing  of 
the  date  was  agreed  on  between  the  gen- 
tieman from  Ohio  and  me,  and  in  con- 
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cert  with  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman 3rield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
gentieman  tell  me  the  magic  of  the  date 
of  October  15? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  3  days  after  Colum- 
bus Day. 

It  allows  about  5  weeks  for  us  to  finish 
our  work  on  the  appropriation  bills  after 
we  return  from  the  August  reces& 

Hopefully,  it  wiU  give  the  autnprizing 
committees — ^for  example,  the  camoiu- 
tees  dealing  with  foreign  aid— lim  op- 
portunity to  complete  action  on  the  au- 
thorizations, get  them  enacted  into  law, 
so  that  we  can  pass  the  related  appro- 
priation bills. 

We  hope  it  allows  time  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
pass  the  revenue  bill,  so  we  can  in  turn 
bring  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gross  and  by  iman- 
Imous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tieman will  continue  to  yield,  if  the  gen- 
tieman is  speaking  of  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
if  he  will  Join  me  tomorrow  in  my  oppo- 
sition to  it,  I  am  sure  the  gentieman  will 
not  have  any  further  worries  on  foreign 
aid,  either  on  the  part  of  the  House,  or  on 
the  part  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. We  can  take  care  of  that  in  1  day. 

But  I  am  interested  in  this  October 
date.  Is  the  gentieman  not  optimistic  in 
thinking  that  the  House  will  have  fin- 
ished its  work  by  October  15?         . 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  cautiously  optimis- 
tic on  the  subject.  I  do  know  if  we  can 
get  the  authorization  bills  approved  rea- 
sonably early  after  we  return — and  I 
would  have  to  include,  of  course,  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment— ^it  does  seem  to  me  we  would  be 
able  to  conclude  these  appropriations 
very  prompUy,  and  with  some  good  for- 
tune, it  seems  to  me,  we  might  move  on 
very  rapidly,  and  I  would  hope  we  could 
adjourn  by  that  time.  If  we  can  achieve 
it,  we  want  to  achieve  it  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. I  share  with  a  great  number  of  the 
Members  the  hope  that  we  can  adjourn 
by  that  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  admire  the 
genUemtm  for  his  optimism.  With  him 
I  hope  for  the  best  and  fear  the  worst, 
but  I  thank  the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dbllenback,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mahon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
the  gentieman  will  srield.  does  the  gentie- 
man have  any  idea  at  the  moment  as  to 
how  many  dollars  are  involved?  Is  the 
gentieman  able  to  inform  the  House  un- 
der the  bills  which  would  be  carried  for- 
ward under  this  continuing  apppropria- 
Uon    measure    for    approximately    1V& 


months  or  so — does  he  have  any  rough 
estimate  as  to  how  many  dollars  are  in- 
volved in  such  a  spending  program? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  but  the  Government 
is  spending  at  the  rate  of  about  $229  bil- 
lion a  year,  perhaps  a  litUe  more.  One 
can  take  a  month  and  get  some  kind  of  a 
figure.  But  a  lot  of  this  expenditure  total 
has  to  do  with  trust  funds — social  secu- 
rity and  highways  and  so  forth. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  a  vast  sum  of  money 
indeed  which  is  involved  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  It  involves  the  pay  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Federal  workers, 
it  involves  the  defense  of  the  country, 
and  many  other  aspects. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Of  course  I  know 
the  passage  is  absolutely  essential.  The 
gentieman  has  replied  to  my  question, 
and  I  thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  might  add  that  in  the 
four  bills  not  yet  reported  to  the  House — 
Defense,  military  construction,  foreign 
aid.  and  the  District  of  Columbia — about 
$79  billion  of  budget  requests  are  now 
involved.  We  will  not  act  on  these  Ulls 
before  the  summer  recess.  In  addition,  if 
we  should  be  unable  to  conclude  confer- 
ences on  the  Labor-HEW  bill  and  the 
public  works-AEC  bill,  additional  budget 
requests  of  about  $24.7  bUlion  would 
carry  over  for  action  after  the  summer 
recess.  While  the  budget  requests  do  not 
in  many  instances  control  the  rate  of  in- 
terim spending,  those  totals  give  a  fairly 
good  indication  of  what  is  Involved  in 
total. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend, 
I  Include  pertinent  excerpts  from  the 
committee  report  accompanying  the  joint 
resolution : 
TncK  Period  and  Concept  of  thk  RESOLxrnoN 

Hie  resolution  extends  to  not  later  than 
October  15.  The  current  resolution  (Public 
Law  92-38)  expires  August  6,  the  beginning 
of  the  scheduled  oongresslonal  summer  re- 
cess. The  time  between  Septem.ber  8,  when 
the  summer  recess  Is  scheduled  to  end,  and 
October  15  should  be  sufficient  in  which  to 
wind  up  the  appropriations  business  of  the 
session,  assuming  of  course  no  major  authori- 
zation bill  hang-upe. 

The  resolution  follows  the  basic  form  and 
concept  of  the  one  now  In  effect  for  the  pe- 
riod July  1-Augu»t  6,  1971— Public  Law  92- 
38,  which  was  based  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 742  and  which  is  explained  In  very  con- 
siderable detail  in  House  Report  No.  92-302. 

Some  question  has  arisen  that  the  original 
continuing  resolution  did  not  clearly  encom- 
pass provision  for  interim  funding  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  arising  out  of 
the  fact  that  this  year.  It  is  to  be  funded  in 
a  different  appropriation  bUl  and  that  the 
resolution,  being  divided  Into  several  group- 
ings of  bUls  and  items,  lists  the  two  bills 
(last  year's  and  this  year's)  under  different 
ground  rules  relating  to  expenditure  rates. 
The  Commission  has,  of  course,  continued 
operations  since  July  1  subject  to  the  ground 
rules  otherwise  applicable  and  the  House, 
in  H.R.  10090.  the  Public  Works-AEC  BUI,  has 
made  full-year  provision  for  it.  Language  is 
included  in  the  accompanying  joint  resolu- 
tion to  remove  any  question  of  doubt. 

STATUS    OF   APPaOPRIATION    BOXS 

Ten  of  the  14  regular  annual  appropriation 
bills  for  the  fiscal  year  19*72  have  passed  the 
House.  All  10  have  also  passed  the  Senate. 
Four  remain  to  be  reported  to  the  House. 
They  are: 

1.  MUltary  Construction,  on  which  hear- 
ings were  concluded  June  29  but  which  has 


been  awaiting  the  related  authorization  bUl 
(H.R.  9844)  which  has  recently  passed  the 
House. 

2.  Foreign  Assistance,  on  which  hearings 
were  concluded  July  1.  but  which  has  been 
awaiting  the  related  authorization  bill. 

3.  District  of  Columbia,  on  which  hear- 
ings were  recently  concluded,  but  which  is 
significantly  dependent  on  revenue  legis- 
lation. 

4.  Department  of  Defense,  on  which  hear- 
ings were  concluded  June  10.  but  which  has 
been  awaiting  further  developments  on  the 
related  authorization  bill  (H.B.  8687).  now 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

There  will  also  probably  be  a  cloeing  sup- 
plemental bill,  to  be  considered  not  too  long 
after  the  end  of  the  summer  recess. 

The  Senate  has  moved  the  appropriation 
bills  quite  expeditloiisly.  Bills  are  moving 
through  conference  as  Indicated  in  the  fed- 
lowing  table: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1972  APPROPRIATION  BILLS 


Con- 
ference 
House      Senate       report 
puwd     pmed    dearad 


1.  Education 

2.  LegisUtive 

3.  Agrieulture-EPA.ete 

4.  Treasury- Post  Office-General 

Government 

5.  State-JustiM-Coinmerc*- 

Judiciary. 

6.  HUO-Space-Science-Velerans. 

7.  Interior 

8.  Transportation 

9.  Labor-HEW 

10.  PubHc  Works-AEC 

11.  Military  Construction 

12.  Foreign  assistanca 

13.  District  of  Columbia 

1«.  Defense 

15.  Supplemental,  1972 


Apr.    7  June  10  June  30 

June    4  June  21  June  30 

June  23  July  IS  July  28 

June  28  June  29  June  30 


June  24    July  19 


» 


June  30  July  20    Aut    2 

June  29  July  16       Do. 

July  14  July  22       Do. 

July  27  July  30 

July  29  July  31 


>  Pending  developments  on  related  authorization  bills. 

>  Conference  report  filed.  (Cleared  House  Aug.  2.) 

DTTAILS    ABOTrr   THK    BXSOLTTTIOIf 

Comporting  with  continuing  resolutions 
over  a  period  of  many  years  and  with  the  one 
currently  In  force,  the  emphasis  In  the  res- 
olution is  on  the  continuatton  of  existing 
projects  and  activities  at  the  lowest  of  one 
of  three  rates,  namely,  the  fiscal  year  1971 
rate;  the  budget  request  for  1972,  where  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  either  House;  or 
the  more  restrictive  amount  adopted  by 
either  of  the  two  Houses.  The  main  thrust 
of  the  resolution  is  to  keep  activities  of  the 
Qovemment.  for  which  the  regular  bills 
have  not  been  enacted,  functioning  on  a 
minimum  basts  until  funds  for  the  full  year 
are  otherwise  determined  upon. 

In  this  general  connection,  some  of  the 
regular  annual  appropriation  bills — now  at 
either  the  conference  stage  or  just  recently 
cleared  conference — contain  annual  appro- 
priation provision  for  a  handful  of  on-going 
programs  and  activities  to  which.  In  each 
Instance,  there  is  attached  some  sort  at 
language  making  the  appropriation  con- 
tingent upon  enactment  into  law  of  author- 
ization legislation.  Examples  would  be  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  in  the  Interior  Appro- 
priation Bill,  and  the  activities  relating  to 
waste  treatment  construction  grant,  water 
quaUty,  child  nutrition,  and  certain  activities 
under  the  Act  of  Aiigust  I,  1958,  in  the  Agri- 
culture-Environmental and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Appropriation  Bill.  All  are  on-going 
programs  which  have  continued  In  operation 
undM'  the  continuing  resolution  provisions 
since  July  1,  and  which,  by  Inclusion  of  full- 
year  funding  provisions  for  them  in  the  »p- 
plicable  annual  appropriation  bill,  Congress 
has  indicated  a  presumption  that  appropri- 
ate legislative  authorization  action  to  make 
the  annual  (4q>roprlatlon  effective  wUl  be 
forthcoming.  Accordingly,  In  respect  to  such 
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prosnms  and  tctMUm.  tbe  Committee  In 
repcrtlog  the  accompanying  joint  reaolutlaa, 
doea  not  look  upon  claoae  (a)  or  (b)  of  8ee- 
Uan  102  of  the  current  rontiniijTig  reaolu- 
tlon — which  U  extended  to  not  later  than 
October  IS — aa  in  any  way  shutting  oB  con- 
tinued Interim  funding  pending  wt<«i  iHh. 
position  of  the  applicable  legislation.  Clause 
(b),  for  example,  by  Its  terms  goes  only  to 
Instances  where  the  api^cable  appropriation 
Act  la  enacted  without  "any"  provision  for 
auch  project  cr  aetlTlty.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  elaaa  ot  Items  here  referred  to. 


August  2,  1971 


THK  AFFBOPRIATXONS  BXTStNXSS  Or  THX  SXS8ION 

naccX  year  1971 

In  this  seaalon.  Congreas  haa  prooeased  4 
appropriation  measures  relating  to  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1971,  namely,  a  special  sup- 
plemental relating  to  the  Department  of 
lAbor;  an  urgent  supplemental  bill;  the 
Second  Supplemental  Bill;  and  a  continuing 
reeoluUon  making  final  disposition  of  the 
regular  lomual  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

In  summary,  budget  requests  for  new 
budget   (obllgatlonal)    authority  considered 


NEW  BUDGET  (OBLieATlONAL)  AUTHORITY  IN  THE  APPROPRIATION  BILLS.  1972 
(Nota— As  b  Sseal  ysar  1S72  anmiints  only] 


in  these  4  measures  totaled  $8,972,709,077 
Amounts  enacted  totaled  •8,061,743,973.  for 
a  net  reduction  of  $910,966,104. 
rtaeal  yeor  1972 

As  of  today,  the  Houae  baa  passed  10  of 
the  14  regxilar  anntial  ^proprlatlon  bUla  for 
fiscal  1972. 

The  Senate  has  passed  aU  10  of  the  bills 
sent  to  It  by  the  House. 

As  of  today,  Conferences  have  been  final- 
ised on    8  of  the    10   bills. 

The  following  table  shows  the  situation  in 
summary  form; 

AS  OF  JULY  29,  1971 


Bill 


Budiat  r«9iMsts 
considind 


Chane*  <+; 


\t\ 


$S,06S. 
455, 


In  th«  House: 

1.  Education 

2.  LHiititIv* 

3.  AfTiculture— Envifonmtntal 

and  Consumer  ProlacUoe. 

4.  State-Justiet-Coinmerce- 

Judidanr 

5.  Trauury-Postal  Service- 

Gaoeral  Government $4,7S0. 

«.  Interior 2,164 

7.  HUO-Space-Sdence-VeUrans...  17,457. 
I.  Transportation 2,833, 

Advance  1973  approprialioa..  (174, 
9.  Ubor-HEW 19W 

10.  Public  aorks-AEC 4,615, 

11.  Summer feedingproerams for 

children  (H  J.  Ret.  744) 

12.  District  of  CotumMa  (Fecial 

.  Defense (73,249, 


343.000 
744,595 


$12,104,813,190 
4,204,997,000 


576.000 

569,035 

017,000 

229,997 

321,000) 

996,000 

945,000 


$4,800,068,000 
449,899.605 

$12. 423.  M.  050 

3,684,183,000 

$4,487,676,190 

2.159,508.035 

*  18,115,203,000 

<  2, 559, 048. 997 

•("4,ri,000)(. 

20,361,247,000 

4,576,173,000 

17,000.000 


■-$268,255,000 
-5,844,990 

+$319,082,200 

> -520, 814, 000 

-$292,899,810 

-5,061,000 

I  +&58, 186, 000 

•-274,181,000 

"+4i8.'25i,066 
-39,772.000 

+17,000.000 


13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 


Military eantrudioa (2,313. 

'      ■  (3.634. 


Foreitn  _ 

Suppleaiefltal.  1972 


Tout,  House  bias ■    73,628.231.477     73,633,922,877  +5,691.400 


In  the  Senate: 

1.  Uucation 

2.  Lefisiative 

3.  Treasury-Postal  Serviee- 

Geoeral  Government 

4.  Agriculture- Environmental  and 

Consumer  Protection 12.104  813  8S0 


5.153.186.000 
S3S.349.607 

4.809,216,000 


5,615.918,000 
532,297,749 

4.752.789,600 

U,£21,677,0S0 


"-f-462,732,000 
-3,051,858 

-56,426,310 

+1,516,863,200 


vn 


ik  State-Justice-Cofflnerct- 
ludiciary 

7.  HUD-Space-Seience-Vetersfis... 

8.  Transportation. 

9.u22?:h«»""*'""'^"- 

10.  puwicworii».AE"c...'.""."i;;;; 

II.  Summer  feedlni  programs  for 
ckitdren  (H  J.  Res.  744) 


Budget  requests 
considered 


Approved 


Chanie  f +; 


fr^ti 


2.226,023,035  +31,429.000 


4.216,802,000       4,098,083,000 

$17, 457, 017, 000 1  $18, 698, 518. 000 « 

2,686,006,997     •2m.608997 

(174,321.000)     (174,  hi,  000) 

20.123,637,000     2l,018.31>^ 

4,615,945,000       4,716.922.000 


-118,719.000 
+$1,241,501,000 
« +98, 602, 000 


(. 


+894,680.000 
+100,977,000 


) 


17.000,000  +17,000.000 

Total.  bUls  clearMl  Senate —    73.896.567,489     78.082.154.521    ' +4. 185. 587. 032 


Enacted: 

1.  Education 

2.  Lefisiative 

3.  Treasury-Postal  Service- 

General  Government 

4.  Agriculture- Environmental  and' 

Consumer  Protection  

Si  Stale-Justice-Coinniarce- 

Judiciary 

I  Interior 

7.  HUD-Space-Sdence-Veteiiiill 

8.  Transportation. 

9.u2i?H^"."*««'»^-- 

10.  Public  Works-AEC.;."";."."" 

11.  Summer  feeding  programs  for 

children  (H.J.  Res.  744). 


5, 153, 186, 000 
S3S.  319. 607 


5.146.311.000 
529,309,749 


4,809,216,000  4,528,986,690 

It  104. 813. 850  13.276,900,050 

4,216,802.000  14,067,116,000 

1,194.584,035  •2.223.980.035 

U'J2'21Z-"»  '18,339.738.000 

2,686,006,997  2. 730. 9»^  997 

(174,321,000)       (174,321.000X. 


Total,  bills  enacted. 


i7,ooaooo 


>  -6,875,000 
-6,039.858 

-280. 229. 310 

+  1.172,086.200 

-149,686,000 

+29. 386. 000 

'+882,721,000 

+44,983,000 

-) 


+17,000,000 


—    49,156,985,489     50,860,331.521    1+1,703.346.032 


nJ.**  "•^'^  ^  II*'!"  *"''  ^•"*"- ""  •"•""t'on  «PPropriafion  bill  did  not  include  $400  000  - 
000  requested  inth.  budget  (or  purchase  o«  student  loan  notes  fiwn  colleges  and  univerifies. 

tne  ngorM  mown,  t1«e  amount  rn  the  House-approved  bill  is  in  effect  a  net  increase  o«  J131  745  000 
S£5SS?^  T*^*.**^*""  ■*  '"•  "••"•:  '"•  Serwle-approved  bill  on  the  same'basis  is 

2S^f^  m  rSrJl^  'Sr^  ""^"^  "^  '•■•  S«n««;  '"I  «<•  .nacted  bill  on  the  ^J 
Dasn  IS  $3S?.125.000  over  the  budget  requests  considered 

..I?"'"!;""  °!  *i'  '*'™ '»  'PP*'**.  -ot  real,  because  all  maritiffle  profrans  and  1  ludidaiv 
Item  were  struck  by  floor  pants  or  order.  f  "»«"»•»"•  jimiaary 


•Taking  info  account  $850,000,000  in  the  budget  as  a  proposed  suppiemei 


The  foregoing  table  reUtee  to  the  regular 
annual  appropriation  bills. 

COMPaZHENSlVX    BITDGET   SCOSXXXKPXNO 

axposTs 

Tat  general  reference  purposes  of  Uembers 
and  otheia.  it  may  be  of  interest  to  again 
oaU  attention  to  the  periodic  budget  "score- 
keeping"  reports  issued  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Kx- 
pendltures.  These  reports  are  designed  to  keep 
tabs,  currently,  on  what  is  happening  in  the 
legislative  process  to  the  budget  recommen- 
dations of  the  President,  both  appropriation- 
wise  and  expenditure-wise,  and  on  the  reve- 
nue recommendations,  and  not  only  from  ac- 
tions In  the  revenue  and  appropriation  bills 
but  also  In  legislative  bills  that  affect  budget 
authority  and  eqwndltures  (backdoor  bills. 
bill  that  mandate  expenditures,  and  so  on). 

Several  such  reports  have  been  issued — 
the  latest  one  as  of  July  23 — and  another  is 
due  at  the  svunmer  recess  break.  Copies  are 
sent  to  the  ofllce  of  each  Member. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  quesuon  on  the  Joint  reaolu- 
tioc 

The  previous  quegtion  was  ordered. 

Tht  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 


Dental  for  special  revenue 
nent  programs,  the  House 

tr^it^SenSe  biira^-s'jSliS^i?  'iSffi^ .??'^c *"""'"'> u-rtii«ppropriat.d m)* t4 


was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 

the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas  350,  nays  6,  not  voting  77 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  238) 
TKAS— 880 

Blester 

Bingbam 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bow 


Abbitt 

Abouresk 

Abaug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  Ala 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 

Archer 


Arends 

Ashley 

Aspln 

BadlUo 

Baker 

BarreU 


Begich 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Betta 

BevlU 

BlagH 


Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

BPOVBDHftQ 


Brown,  Mich.  Danlelaon  Pulton.  Pa. 

fcoTO.  Ohio  Davis,  Oa.  Pulton,  Tenn. 

BroyhUl.  N.C.  Davis.  Wis.  Puqua 

Broyblll.  Va.  Dellenback  OftUflanakla 

Buchanan  Dellums  Oarmatz 

Buike,  Ha.  Denholm  Oteydos 

Burke,  Mass.  Dennis  Oettys 

Burleson,  Tex.  Dent  Olalmo 

Burton  Derwinakl  Olbbons 

Byrne.  Pa.  Dickinson  Qonzalez 

Byron  Dlngeil  Ooodling 

CabeU  Dom  Orasso 

Caffery  Dow  Gray 

^mp  Downing  Oreen.  Oreg. 

Carey,  N.Y.  Drlnan  Oreen.  Pa. 

Carney  Dtilskl  Orlffln 

Carter  Duncan  OrUBths 

Casey,  Tex.  du  Pont  Orover 

Cederberg  Bckhardt  Oubser 

Ctaamberum  Edwards,  Ala.  Oude 

ChappeU  Kdwards,  Calif.  Hagan 

Cbishobn  EUberg  Haley 

Claik  Krlenbom  Halpem 

Clawaon.  Del  ■shlemsn  HamUton 

Cleveland  PasceU  Hanley 

CoUler  Plndley  Wj^p^fnti.  T<i>>in 

Collins,  m.  PUh  Hsrrlngton 

Collins.  Tex.  Plsher  Haraba 

Colmer  Flood  Harvey 

Conable  Flowers  Hathaway 

Conte  Foley  Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Conyera  Ford,  Gerald  B.  Heokler,  Masa. 

Corman  Ford.  Helstoskl 

Cotter  William  D.  Henderson 

0>ughltn  Forsythe  Hicks,  Mass. 

Crane  Fountam  HlcAs,  Wash. 

Culver  Prelinghuyaen  Hogan 

Daniel.  Va.  Prenael  Hollfleld 

nanlels,^J.  Fray  Horton 
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Hoamer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kastenmeier 

Brazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

Klucsynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latto 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

liloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McKay 
McKeviU 
McKinney 
Macdonald. 


Madden 

Mabon 

Mailllaad 

Klann 

Martin 

Mathla,Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mikva 

Miller,  Ohio 

MlU8.Ark. 

Mtnlah 

MInfc- 

MUuhaU 

MltcheU 

MizeU 

Molloban 

Monagan 

Ashbrook 
Oross 


Montgomery 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Morse 


Murphy,  m. 
Myers 

Natcher 

Nedd 

Nelaen 

NichoU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

CKonskl 

CNeUl 

Passman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

Quie 

Quillen 

Bailsback 

Bandall 

Bangel 

Rarlck 

Reid,  ni. 

Held,  N.Y. 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison.  N.T. 

RoJino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

StOermain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Batterlleld 

Scherle 

Bcheuer 

Scbneebell 

NAYS— 8 

HaU 
Bousselot 
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Schwengel 

SooU 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Sbriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

^ringer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.WUllam 
Stanton, 

Jamee  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Arts. 
Stelger,  Wla. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
TalooU 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
UdaU 
nilman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Watts 
Whalen 
White 
Wliltehtirst 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WlUiams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Schmltz 
Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTINa— 77 


Abemethy 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Belcher 
BeU 

Blackbiun 
Blanton 
Boland 
Broomfleld 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
(Mler 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 

Davis.  8.0. 
delaOazsa 
Delanay 
Devine 
I>1888 
Donohue 
Dowdy 


Dwyer 
Sdmondson 
Edwards,  La. 
■sch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Bvlns.Tenn. 
Flynt 
Fraser 
Gallagher 
Gold  water 
Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bert 

HiUU 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

King 

Kuykendall 

Laindrum 

Leggett 


N.Y. 


Long,  La. 

McCuUoch 

McMillan 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills,  Md. 

Moss 

Murpby, 

Nix 

Patman 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Puroell 

Bees 

Saylor 

Skublta 

Stubblefleld 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Tleman 

VanDeeilln 

Waldle 

Whalley 

Whitten 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


So  the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  fcdlowlxic 

pairs: 


Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnoU. 

Mr.  Bxirllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Kvlns  of  Teimeesee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
daU. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Hillls. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Waldle  vrith  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mills  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Each 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Mfct.hi«#, 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Moss  of  California  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr   Landrum  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Hastings. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Tieman  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Mc- 
MUlan. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Patman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SKl'll  i?n^ENT  OF  THE  RAIUIOAD 
STRIKE 

(Mr.  OOODLINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks tmd  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OOODLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
not  know  until  1  minute  ago  that  the 
railroad  strike  had  been  settled.  That  is 
what  I  wanted  to  comment  on  today. 

I  Include  for  the  Rscoiu)  communica- 
tions I  have  received  this  morning: 
p.  H.  Glatvkltkb  Co. 
Spring  Grove,  Pa.,  Jvly  30. 1971. 
Hon.  Oboxox  A.  Gooolino, 
House  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Oxobox:  a  survey  of  the  effects  of 
the  present  railroad  strike  on  the  operations 
of  the  P.  H.  Qlatfelter  Company  Indicates  a 
rapidly  deteriorating  situation. 

The  avaUabUlty  of  raw  materials  to  op- 
erate this  plant  is  declining. 

With  the  next  railroad  shutdowns,  partic- 
ularly the  B&O.  OAO,  on  August  6,  our  In- 
abUlty  to  obtain  necessary  materials  will  be 
seriously  curtailed. 

Our  best  forecast  ahowa  that  unless  the 
strikes  are  termlnatad  lmmedlat«Iy,  we  will 
be  unable  to  get  oblortna,  coal  and  olay  to 
operate.  We  will  face  ourtallad  operatloDS 
diulng  the  week  of  Auguat  8  and  a  oomplete 
mill  shutdown  by  August  14. 

This  would  result  in  the  layoff  of  1100  per- 
sona, not  Including  our  wood  procurement 
and  wood  supplier  personnti. 

We  urge  the  government  to  take  Immedi- 


ate Intervention  steps  and  put  an  end  to 
this  nationwide  emergency. 
Sincerely  joxm, 

P.  H.  Olatteltis  m. 
Chairman  and  President, 

(Telegrams] 

WxsT  Aixis,  Wis., 

July  29.  1971. 
Hon.  GxoBCE  A.  GoomjNO, 
U£.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Current  railroad  strike  situation  critical  to 
our  business.  Additional  work  stoppages  this 
week  will  curtail  all  rail  movements.  We  re- 
quest your  assistance  to  alleviate  this  very 
serious  national  problem. 

Olxn  W.  McGxkw, 
Manager.  Material  Control  and  Trana- 
portatUm. 

Quakes  Oats  Co., 
Chicago.  lU..  July  30. 1971. 
Hon.  OxoacK  A.  QooDUNa, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Selective  strike  against  four  railroads  has 
closed  Quaker  Oats  Food  Manufacturing 
plants  and  distribution  centers  at  Los 
Angeles,  Denver.  Portland,  Oreg.,  Chattanoo- 
ga. Tenn.,  Danville,  ni.,  and  Doraville,  Ga. 
Strike  scheduled  for  Friday  will  close  Kan- 
sas City  and  deliveries  to  all  grocery  dis- 
tributors in  the  major  markets  of  Houston, 
St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  will  be  disrupted.  Al- 
together, delivery  of  essential  food  products 
to  at  least  60  percent  of  United  States  is  Im- 
paired. The  struck  railroads  are  partlaUy  pro- 
tected by  strike  insurance  and  the  striking 
employees  receive  unemployment  compensa- 
tion plus  union  benefits,  employees  of  com- 
panies like  oiu?  and  the  general  public  are 
the  innocent  victims.  This  is  not  an  unusual 
clrctimstance,  but  simply  the  latest  in  a  long 
series  of  transportation  disruptions  which 
clearly  demonstrates  the  inadequacy  of  pres- 
ent machinery.  Including  single-shot  con- 
gressional action,  to  cope  with  the  transport 
labor  situation,  it  is  essential  that  legisla- 
tion providing  for  finality  of  negotUtlons 
without  a  strike  similar  to  that  propoeed  by 
the  administration  in  S.  660  and  HJi.  3606 
be  enacted  before  sunmier  recess.  Your  lead- 
ership in  coping  with  this  national  emer- 
gency Is  urgently  requested. 

BoBxn'  D.  Stuaxt,  Jr., 

Preaidetit. 


BUSINO  OF  SCHOOL  CHUiDREN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  twnpore  (Mr.  Ran- 
dall). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  MizKLL)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Washington,  D.C,  Star  published 
an  editorial  c(dumn  by  James  J.  Kilpat- 
rick,  entitled  "The  Bus  Route  from  Edu- 
cation to  Madness."' 

The  article  dealt  mainly  with  the  con- 
cerns voiced  by  secondary  school  officials 
over  the  issue  of  forced  busing,  an  Issue 
that  now  threatens  the  very  existence  of 
public  education  in  this  country. 

It  is  this  same  issue  with  which  we 
Intend  to  deal  in  this  special  order  to- 
day. I  have  requested  this  time  In  which 
to  express  the  concerns  that  I  have  about 
this  growing  crisis,  as  well  as  those  re- 
lated to  me  by  my  constituents  in  the 
Fifth  District  of  North  Carolina,  and 
people  in  other  areas  of  the  State  as  well. 

I  also  intend  to  press  for  immediate 
consideration  of  a  solution  to  this  grave 
and  growing  problem  which  I  have  pro- 
posed, and  which  has  been  endorsed  tagr 
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others  in  this  Chamber  today  and  by 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

That  proposed  solution  is  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  prohibit  the  asidgn- 
ment  of  students  to  a  particular  school 
on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Joining  with  me  in  this  effort  are  many 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  represent- 
ing constituencies  not  only  from  the 
South,  but  also  from  New  England,  the 
eastern  seaboard  and  the  industrial 
Midwest. 

It  is  our  intent  to  impress  upon  other 
Members  of  this  House  the  severity  of 
the  problem,  the  value  of  the  solution  I 
have  proposed,  and  the  urgency  of  our 
need  to  act.  and  act  effectively. 

In  his  column,  Mr.  KUpatrick  expertly 
identifies  all  that  the  simple  word  "bus- 
ing" has  come  to  connote.  He  writes: 

Tbe  t«nn  "busing"  haa  come  to  mean  a 
great  deal  more  than  tbe  mere  pbyslcal 
transportation  of  pupils  from  Point  A  to 
Point  B. 

In  today's  lexicon.  It  connotes  sticb  meas- 
ure* as  "pairing"  and  "cixiaterlng"  and 
"oloslng,"  and  by  extension.  It  takes  In  all 
tbe  problems  of  discipline,  wblte  flight,  and 
BCbool -communis  relations  that  afflict 
Boutbem  school  systems  today. 

Mr.  KUpatrick  cites  the  example  of 
Austin,  Tex.,  where  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  de- 
manded imposition  of  a  plan  that  would 
give  each  school  the  same  ethnic  miT  of 
the  city  at  large— 64.5  percent  white, 
20.4  percent  Chicano.  and  15.1  percent 
black. 

After  describing  this  situation.  Mr. 
KUpatrick  concludes: 

This  Is  education?  No.  This  Is  miinj— 

And  madness  it  Is.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pub- 
lic education  in  the  South  has  been  in 
turmoU  for  years.  A  whole  generation  has 
gone  from  the  first  grade  through  col- 
lege amid  chaotic  conditions  brought  on 
by  court-ordered  social  experimentation. 

In  1954,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  assignment  of  students  to  pubUc 
schools,  on  the  basis  of  race,  was  un- 
constitutional. 

In  1971,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
effect  that  anything  other  than  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  on 
the  basis  of  race  was  unconstitutional. 

Caught  in  the  middle  of  this  Judicial 
about-face  are  mllhons  of  American 
schoolchUdren,  who  have  no  voice  in 
this  issue  at  alL  Even  worse,  not  even 
their  parents  have  a  voice,  and  this,  to 
me.  is  an  intolerable  situation  in  a  coun- 
try that  professes  democracy. 

But  if  the  chUdren  cannot  be  heard  by 
the  courts,  they  have  certainly  caught  my 
attenti(»i  with  the  many,  many  letters 
they  have  written  me  on  the  subject  of 
budng. 

One  young  lady  from  Wtnston-Salem, 
mhen  massive  buidng  and  school  cluster- 
ing has  been  ordered  by  a  Federal  court, 
wrote  me  recently  with  her  views  of  the 
sitoatlcni.  She  enclosed  another  letter 
which  she  requested  I  read  to  the  Con- 
gren. 

In  part,  the  letter  reads: 

Dbab  Cowonas:  Tb»  repreaantotlve  from 
my  dlatrtet  h—  argnd  you  to  enact  hla  pix>- 

tha  — tgnmwnt  of  pupUs  on  the  basis  of  raoe. 


Before  making  a  decision,  please  listen  to 
someone  who  Is  in  the  midst  and  Is  8\ifferlng 
from  the  busing  of  students. 

I  am  a  senior  and  have  been  going  to  East 
Forsyth.  Blaybe  that  doesn't  mean  very  much 
to  you.  It  means  an  awful  lot  to  me.  Maybe 
It's  because  I  cant  look  forward  to  the  night 
of  the  Senior  Prom  from  East  or  the  night 
which  means  so  much  to  me — the  night  of 
my  graduation. 

Sure.  I  can  graduate,  but  I  cant  look  for- 
ward to  It.  You  see,  I'm  one  of  the  unfortu- 
nate 15.000  students  to  be  transferred  from 
my  school.  I  am  deeply  involved  In  my  school, 
and  this  Is  not  glvlnjg  me  a  fair  chance  to 
take  pride  In  the  honors  I  received  In  the 
11th  grade. 

I'm  having  to  leave  behind  my  place  on  the 
school's  drill  team,  my  membership  In  a  sing- 
ing group  and  In  an  honor  group.  I  have 
worked  so  hard  to  help  make  my  school  one  of 
the  best.  Now  It  was  all  for  nothing. 

Do  you  think  this  U  fair,  to  the  school  and 
Indlvldtials?  Fve  heard  there  wUl  be  no  sports 
in  the  schools.  What  Is  a  school  without  any 
spirit,  and  what  Is  spirit  without  any  qjorta? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  young  lady's  letter 
raises  the  same  concerns  tliat  have  been 
raised  in  dozens  of  other  letters  I  have 
received  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

Nowhere  in  the  court  decisions  is  there 
any  consideration  for  the  unsettling  af- 
fect that  forced  busing  has  on  the  people 
who  are  actuaUy  being  bussed.  This  Is 
simply  further  proof  that  American  chU- 
dren are  mere  pawns  in  a  game  enjoyed 
only  by  Judges  and  bureaucrats,  neither 
of  which  is  in  any  direct  way  respcmsible 
to  the  people  whose  Uves  they  are  so  ef- 
fectively disrupting. 

As  one  young  man  put  It  in  another 
letter  to  me: 

I  think  It's  really  bad  when  Americana 
allow  themselves  to  be  pushed  around  by  a 
bureaucracy. 

I  thhik  it  is  "reaUy  bad."  too.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  think  it  is  time  we  put  a 
stop  to  it. 

And  it  is  an  unmistakable  fact  that 
parents  as  weU  as  students  agree  with 
me  by  an  overwhelming  margin.  In  a  re- 
cent poU  taken  by  H.  Long  Marketing 
PoU,  Inc..  from  a  representative  cross- 
section  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
a  fuU  83-percent  said  they  disagreed  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
Charlotte  case,  which  paved  the  way  for 
massive  busing  and  student  reassign- 
ment. 

One  parent  who  wrote  me  expresses  a 
sentiment  that  is  widespread.  He  says: 

It  seems  that  all  Justice,  commonsenae  and 
economical  pracUoes  have  been  abandoned 
to  achieve  what  one  man  feels  Is  racial  Jus- 
tice (speaking  of  a  federal  Judge) .  I  feel  that 
tf  a  vote  was  taken  among  the  citizens  of 
otir  country,  a  majority,  black  and  white 
alike,  would  prefer  to  stay  In  the  neighbor- 
hood school  system. 

How  Is  It.  then,  that  one  Individual's  ob- 
jection can  cause  this  whole  (busing)  slttia- 
tlon  to  come  Into  law? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
question,  and  one  that  deserves  an 
answer. 

Another  question  being  asked,  espe- 
cially among  local  government  ofliHaU 
is,  "Where  is  the  money  for  all  this  bus- 
ing going  to  come  from?" 

So  far.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  not  an 
answer  for  that  one. 

One  suggestion  being  made  In  my  area 
Is  a  1-ccnt  increase  in  the  local  sales  tax. 


to  be  imposed  principally  to  finance  the 
large  costs  entaUed  in  massive  busing 
which  wiU  cost  approximately  $2  miiiiAn 
The  local  officials  are  talking  about  a 
referendum  to  approve  the  sales  tax,  but 
recent  history  shows  that  these  refer- 
endums  are  meeting  with  less  and  less 
success  aU  over  the  country. 

And  there  is  Uttle  reason  for  surprise 
when  we  heard  of  one  bond  referendum 
for  education  after  another  being  de- 
feated across  the  country.  Why  should 
the  people  be  expected  to  shoulder  an- 
other heavy  financial  biu-den  to  pay  the 
cost  of  a  program,  like  busing,  which 
they  strongly  oppose? 

The  obvious  answer  Is  that  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  people  to  pay  that  kind 
of  price.  And  there  is  a  bj^roduct  of  that 
refusal  Just  as  obvious.  By  opposing  addi- 
tional funds  for  housing,  people  are  hav- 
ing to  abandon  any  effort  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  more  fundamental 
educational  needs — better  teacher's  pay, 
more  school  construction  money,  and 
other  educational  improvements. 

But  the  cost  is  not  only  staggering  in 
terms  of  money.  As  I  noted  before,  a 
heavy  toU  is  being  paid  by  the  chUdren 
involved,  through  the  Inconvenience  of 
being  bused  as  much  as  40  miles  a  day 
to  school  and  back,  and  through  the  dis- 
ruption of  having  to  leave  behind  friends 
and  activities  that  have  played  a  major 
role  in  their  young  Uves. 

Additional  costs  wiU  ultimately  be 
paid  in  the  loss  of  quaUfied  teachers,  al- 
ready under  financial  strain  because  of 
below-average  salaries,  and  now  begin- 
ning to  feel  emotional  strains  brought  on 
by  the  disciplinary  nightmares  that 
forced  busing  has  fostered. 

The  Winston -Salem /Forsyth  County 
schools  compUed  last  year  with  the  Fed- 
eral court  order  to  integrate.  The  system 
did  so  at  great  expense.  This  year  they 
are  having  to  start  aU  over  again,  to 
come  in  line  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
Charlotte  decision. 

And  if  the  Court  demands  even  greater 
increases  in  integration  next  year,  the 
pattern  wUl  be  repeated. 

And  where  are  the  teachers  aU  this 
time?  They  are  stUl  waiting  for  weU- 
deserved  pay  increases  whUe  the  school 
system  buys  new  fleets  of  buses.  They  are 
stiU  trying  to  cope  with  a  volatUe  emo- 
tional situation  whUe  the  courts  have 
more  coals  on  the  fire  and  pour  more 
salt  On  the  woimds. 

But  the  teachers  cannot  be  expected 
to  simply  stand  and  wait  much  longer. 
Even  the  most  devoted  teachers  must  feel 
the  temptation  to  go  into  more  lucrative 
fields,  where  the  pay  is  better  and  where 
toisions  are  infinitely  more  relaxed. 
This  is  an  ambition  that  is  only  human, 
and  one  that  appeals  to  more  and  more 
teachers  as  the  school  situation  grows 
worse. 

Some  of  these  teachers  are  going  to 
private  schools,  and  private  schools  have 
shown  a  marked  increase  in  this  country 
in  the  past  2  years. 

WiU  we.  In  the  name  of  quaUty  edu- 
cation, destroy  a  pubUc  school  system 
that  is  the  envy  of  the  world?  WIU  we 
sacrifice  our  best  teachers?  i^mi  we  so 
distort  our  alms  that  only  the  rich  wiU  be 
able  to  afford  an  education  for  their 
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ChUdren.  as  is  the  custom  in  the  world's 
less  devdoped  nations? 

This  is  a  senseless  course  we  are  on. 
We  must  choose  a  new  road,  and  choose 
it  now.  We,  in  the  Congress,  have  the 
power  to  set  this  new  course,  if  we  wiU 
only  heed  the  people's  expressed  wUl. 

And  let  us  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  are  not  speaking  of  a  mere  regional  is- 
sue. Opposition  to  busing  has  been  out- 
spokenly expressed  nationwide. 

I  wUl  have  a  closing  statement  to  make 
at  the  conclusions  of  this  special  order, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
my  coUeagues  who  wish  to  speak  on  this 
issue,  and  to  thank  them  for  waiting  long 
and  patiently  through  this  long  day's 
activity.  Certainly,  this  \s  an  indication 
of  their  great  concern  for  the  survival  of 
our  great  educational  system. 

And  now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  have  waited 
patiently  to  participate  in  this  special  or- 
der— certainly  through  an  indication  of 
their  great  concern  for  pubUc  education. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished coUeague  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  639, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  prohibit 
school  students  or  teachers,  because  of 
race,  creed,  or  color,  being  required  to  at- 
tend or  to  be  assigned  to  a  particular 
school,  I  join  in  this  special  order  today 
on  school  busing. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  April  20, 
1971,  that  school  busing  to  achieve  in- 
tegration was  constitutional.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  decision  is  in  contravention  to 
the  Constitution  and  to  the  statutes  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  forbidding  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  use  taxpayers'  money  for  bus- 
ing to  achieve  racial  balance. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
about  busing  does  not  make  it  mandatory 
or  de  jure  segregation,  as  distinguished 
in  aU  parts  of  the  country.  The  AprU 
decision  appUes  only  to  State-imposed 
from  de  facto  segregation  resulting  from 
neighborhood  housing  patterns. 

To  me  the  Constitution  says  laws  are 
color-blind.  I  beUeve  persons  of  every 
color  shoiUd  be  treated  equally  and  have 
the  same  opportunities.  It  is  as  wrong  to 
favor  individuals  because  of  their  color 
as  it  is  to  discriminate  against  them  for 
this  reason.  Let  us  require  that  aU  stu- 
dents be  treated  equally  and  not  classi- 
fied according  to  race. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  usurped  the 
power  of  the  people  to  make  lawfiU 
choices,  and  freedom  of  choice  is  the  very 
heart  of  American  Uberty. 

Most  parents  of  every  race  prefer  to 
see  their  chUdren  in  schools  near  their 
homes.  The  neighborhood  plan  has 
proven  to  be  fair,  practical,  and  eco- 
nomical. It  Is  a  plan  based  on  freedcnn 
of  choice. 

Requiring  chUdren  to  be  unnecessarily 
bused  across  town  in  a  race-mixing  plan 
Is  not  conducive  to  quality  education.  It 
is  an  expensive  waste  of  time  and  money. 
I  deeply  deplore  that  our  schools  are 
considered  a  vdUcle  for  Inteexatim  rath- 


er than  a  place  for  educating  our  chU- 
dren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  considera- 
tion of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  preclude  the  busing  of 
students,  because  of  race.  This  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  preserve  our  basic 
neighborhood  school  concept  and  to  im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  education  for  our 
ChUdren^ 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MT/.KIiTi.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
coUeague,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ruth)  . 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratiUate 
my  coUeague  for  his  action  today. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  coUeague  from 
North  Carolina  to  discuss  a  topic  that 
involves  the  whole  Nation  today. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  this  day  stiU  seems  more 
concerned  about  racial  balance  than 
about  quaUty  education  that  aU  chUdren 
need  from  their  teachers  and  their 
schools. 

It  has  been  my  firm  beUef  and  the  be- 
Uef  of  most  persons  in  my  district,  that 
desegregation  has  come  a  long  way  in  the 
past  10  years,  and  if  school  authorities 
and  parents  are  left  alone,  they  can  ac- 
complish racial  balance  as  weU  as 
harmony  in  the  school  districts. 

Parents,  teachers,  and  their  school  dis- 
tricts want  to  raise  the  educational  level 
of  aU  their  chUdren.  This  can  best  be 
done  if  there  is  positive  assistance  from 
aU  governmental  units. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mi/.M.T..  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  my  coUeague  from 
North  Carolina  for  the  fine  statonent  he 
has  made  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  special  order  so  that  we 
might  have  this  time  to  bring  this  Issue 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  letter  today 
from  a  constituent  of  mine  in  the  Nor- 
foUc  area  and  I  would  like  to  read  por- 
tions of  this  letter  which,  I  think,  sum 
up  the  anxiety  of  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict who  are  being  faced  with  mass 
busing: 

Dkab  Conobmwman  WKiTKHtTKST:  Stop  thls 
madness  I  Stop  busing!  Please  work  very  hard 
to  pass  legislation  to  stop  busing  and  return 
to  our  children  the  freedom  to  go  to  neigh- 
borhood schools.  The  following  is  my  per- 
sonal reasons  why  I  am  so  concerned. 

The  NAACP,  the  school  board,  and  the 
courts  expect  me  to  oo(^>erate  to  make  busing 
work,  when  to  do  so,  I  would  be  totally  Ir- 
responsible as  a  parent. 

I  am  exp)ected  to  allow  my  shy,  intmature, 
asthmatic,  6-year-old,  first-grade  son  to  walk 
five  blocks,  which  Is  farther  away  than  the 
nearest  elementary  school,  to  catch  a  Virginia 
Transit  bus  for  which  I  must  pay.  My  son 
cant  read,  yet  he  is  expected  to  be  able  to 
board  the  right  bus  twice  a  day  and  ride 
about  1^  hours  each  way  to  a  dilapidated 
school  which  Is  16  mUes  frtMn  his  home. 
The  8cho<ri  is  surrounded  by  condemned 
bouses. 

I  feel  that  the  only  responslMe  solution 
to  this  outrageous  problem  is  to  enroll  my 
chUd  In  a  jHivate  school,  which  I  cant  afford. 

Please,  I  beg  of  you,  work  hard  to  correct 
this  terrible  Injustice  by  the  1973  achool 
year.  If   thla  altuatloa  Isnt  oorrected  by 


then,  I  wiU  be  forced  to  sell  the  home  I've 
owned  for  10  years. 

I  win  probaUy  have  to  take  a  loss,  as  the 
pr(^>erty  values  in  my  neighborhood  have  hit 
rock  bottom  since  the  judge's  decision 
treated  the  Bay  View  secton  of  Norfolk  ao 
unfairly. 

And  he  goes  on,  and  ecmcludes  his 
letter. 

I  think  this  very  poignantly  sums  up 
the  situation  faced  by  thousands  of 
famiUes  in  the  city  of  Norfolk.  Over 
20,000  chUdren  are  gcdng  to  be  bused  In 
September.  What  is  going  to  be  the  result 
of  this?  I  do  not  mean  Just  the  single 
case  that  we  have  Just  heard  about  In 
this  letter.  What  about  the  practical 
problems  that  aU  of  us  as  parents  and 
aU  of  our  chUdren  are  going  to  have  to 
face? 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  a  side 
elementary  schoolchUd?  As  it  has  been 
in  the  past  when  a  problem  of  this  sort 
arose,  the  parents  were  able  to  go  to  the 
school  and  pick  up  that  chUd.  Now  we 
do  not  have  enough  buses  to  go  around, 
and  that  chUd  has  to  stay  in  the  school 
aU  day. 

As  the  gentleman  in  the  w^  has 
pointed  out  so  formidably,  the  neigh- 
borhood school  is  a  product  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  it  is  a  neighborhood  insti- 
tution. What  is  going  to  become  ot  the 
PTA's  that  have  heretofore  watched 
what  goes  on  in  those  schools,  and  the 
education  processes  in  that  neighbor- 
hood? We  are  going  to  see  their  demise. 
Can  you  imagine  parents  traveling  12, 
15,  or  20  mUes  into  a  neighborhood  where 
they  know  no  one?  "There  is  no  question 
but  what  there  wUl  be  a  change  of  in- 
terest there. 

Then  think  of  the  money  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  be  spending  for  bus- 
ing which  we  could  more  properly  be 
spending  to  improve  the  schools  where 
they  are  already. 

"Then  what  is  going  to  happen  next 
year,  when  the  neightmrhood  patterns 
change?  What  is  going  to  occur  then? 
Are  we  going  to  sit  down  and  redraw  our 
districts  on  top  oi  a  new  cluster? 

We  are  playing  musical  chairs  with 
our  ChUdren  and  their  education.  What 
my  constituent  has  said  is  true.  "This 
is  madness.  "The  final  demise  that  wiU 
occur  wiU  be  that  of  our  pubUc  school 
system  Itself,  because  the  people  who 
can  afford  to  are  going  to  leave;  they 
are  not  going  to  give  up  a  basic  free- 
dom, the  freedom  of  being  able  to  choose 
their  neighborhood,  their  churches, 
their  shopping  centers,  and  their  schools. 
They  are  not  going  to  give  this  up.  We 
are  seeing  this  occur  already,  we  are 
seeing  houses  going  on  the  market,  and 
we  are  seeing  and  we  wlU  continue  to 
see  the  decay  of  the  dty  itself,  the  loss 
of  tax  revenues — the  final  demise  is  com- 
ing. 

I  know  what  my  responsiblUty  is,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  here  this  evening, 
standing  here  with  my  coUeagues  who 
feel  very  keenly  about  this.  I  think  the 
only  course  that  is  left  for  us  is  the  path 
of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

This  morning  a  reporter  caUed  me, 
and  he  said.  "I  do  not  think  you  have 
a  chance,  jrou  have  not  got  a  chance  In 
the  world."  WeU  I  think  we  do  have  a 
chance.  I  think  we  haye  a  good  oppor- 
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tunity  to  act  through  this  amendment, 
and  we  will  continue  to  work  toward 
this  goal  Jtist  as  we  have  tried  to  do  in 
the  various  bills  in  which  we  have  tried 
to  express  our  views  in  the  various  legis- 
lative forms. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  who  are  not 
here  tonight,  my  colleagues  from  else- 
where In  the  country  who  do  not  need 
to  bite  the  bullet,  your  turn  is  coming.  We 
are  going  to  be  calling  on  you  as  soon  as 
the  recess  is  over,  and  we  are  going  to 
ask  you  to  Join  us  in  a  discharge  petition 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  restore 
the  neighborhood  schools  to  our  people. 
You  are  next. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  MTZETJ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  wish 
to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Blr.  Whttxhumt)  for  his 
contributions.  His  record  in  the  educa- 
tional field  is  outstanding  and  he  has 
made  tremendous  contributions  not  only 
at  the  high  school  level,  but  at  the  col- 
lege level  as  well.  I  know  of  his  great 
concern  to  see  our  educational  system 
continue  to  move  forward,  to  make  prog- 
ress, and  to  provide  the  educational  op- 
portunities that  are  so  important  to  the 
young  pe<H>Ie  In  this  nation. 

Again  I  thank  him  for  his  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MTZKT.T..  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YODNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  thank  our  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 

MizsLL)  for  yielding. 

I  think  he  has  done  a  really  fine  Job 
in  pointing  out  some  of  the  problems 
that  have  come  about  in  areas  where  the 
busing  of  students  is  required  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  court  order  and  pupil  assign- 
ment plan. 

I  think  if  we  carry  this  as  far  as  we 
might,  we  might  arrive  at  the  day  not  too 
many  years  away— or  too  many  months 
away,  even — when  the  final  court  decree 
might  be  the  placing  of  school  children 
on  a  bus  with  an  educational  television 
set  in  the  front,  and  then  driving  the 
children  around  from  neighborhood  to 
neighborhood  all  day  long  Just  to  give 
them  a  little  touch  of  the  social  activities 
of  these  various  areas. 

I  say  that  in  Jest.  I  would  hope  the  day 
would  never  come  that  that  would  hap- 
pen. However.  In  view  of  what  we  have 
seen  in  recent  months,  it  could  very  likely 
happen— tliat  or  something  Just  as 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fight  to  preserve  a 
public  school  system  or  neighborhood 
schools  is  not  partisan,  it  is  not  racial 
and  it  is  not  philosophical. 

TO  give  you  an  example,  there  was  a 
rally  of  concerned  parents  in  my  district 
Just  last  Saturday  night  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  More  than  3,000  people  at- 
tended the  rally  and  there  they  heard 
statements  from  elected  officials,  from 
the  schoolteachers,  and  from  Boy  Scout 
oflldals.  as  well  as  written  statements 
from  Senator  Lawton  Chzlks,  of  Florida, 
•nd  Senator  EswAas  Ouurrr,  of  Florida. 
Senator  CHn.xs.  as  my  colleagues  know, 
Is  one  of  the  leading  Democrats  in  the 
great  State  of  Florida,  and  Senator  Gur. 
vrr  is  osie  of  the  '<»*^lng  Republicans  In 
the  great  State  of  Florida. 
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So  I  say  to  you. again  It  Is  not  a  par- 
tisan issue — this  battle  to  preserve  our 
public  school  system  and  our  neighbor- 
hood schools. 

It  Is  not  racial,  as  my  mall  will  Indi- 
cate— and  believe  me,  I  have  had  some 
thousands  of  unsolicited  and  unorga- 
nized types  of  letters  and  post  cards  on 
this  issue  pom-  into  my  office  since  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  this  year.  These  letters  and 
cards  are  from  parents  of  white  children 
and  they  are  from  parents  of  black  chil- 
dren and  they  are  from  the  children 
themselves — I  can  say  to  you  that  par- 
ents of  black  children  do  not  like  these 
pupil  assignment  plans  smd  forced  bus- 
ing any  better  than  do  the  whites. 

I  say  to  you  it  is  not  racial,  nor  Is  it 
philostqphical.  If  you  will  Just  look  at 
the  names  of  the  sponsors  of  the  various 
House  resolutions  smd  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional Eunendments  pending  before 
this  very  House  today,  you  will  find  the 
philosophical  spectrum  covering  one  end 
to  the  other — liberals,  conservatives, 
whatever  you  might  like  to  call  them, 
the  philosophies  are  there — they  are  all 
represented  by  cosiKmsors  of  a  bill  or  a 
resolution  or  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  correct  this  situation. 

So  I  say  that  the  battle  to  preserve 
our  public  school  system  or  our  neigh- 
borhood schools  is  not  partisan  and  It 
is  not  racial  and  it  is  not  philosophical. 
Rather  it  is  responsible  and  it  is  logical — 
aside  from  the  savings  in  money  that 
oiu-  colleague.  Mr.  Meexll,  mentioned. 

Think  for  Just  a  moment  of  the  young 
child  starting  in  public  school.  And  I 
think  this  is  a  point  that  is  too  often 
overlooked.  For  when  he  begins  his  ca- 
reer, you  might  say,  in  public  school,  he 
is  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  getting  a 
real  exposure  to  life  outside  of  the  family 
and  outside  of  his  neighborhood  circle 
of  friends.  He  is  getting  his  first  real 
exposure  to  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship and  what  those  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  are — not  only  in  the  class- 
room where  he  is  under  the  formal  con- 
trol of  a  teacher,  but  during  the  recess 
and  especiaUy  during  the  after-school 
activities,  when  he  may  play,  or  get  into 
a  Boy  Scout  troop,  or  become  a  member 
of  a  band,  or  play  football,  or  belong  to 
a  service  club  or  dvlc  club.  He  is  getting 
the  idea  of  what  civilization  is  all  about 
outside  of  his  home.  He  Is  finding  out 
what  his  civic  responsibility  to  the  other 
students  is. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  neighborhood 
school  is  very  important,  not  just  so  far 
as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are 
concerned  but  as  the  scene  of  a  young- 
ster's first  exposure,  outside  the  home 
to  the  real  responsibilities  of  citizenship' 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  close  my 
comments  by  saying  that  practically  all 
of  the  bad  things  connected  with  busing 
have  come  from  the  ruUngs  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  based  on  one  segment  of  our 
Constitution.  I  strongly  support  that 
Constitution,  as  do  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  I  very  respectfully  submit  that  they 
have  overlooked  a  very  Important  part 
of  our  Constitutiaa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just  like  to  read 
the  one  sentence — ^the  preamble  to  the 
ConstltutioQ — and  these  are  the  words 


that  tell  us  why  we  even  formed  this 
Government  and  why  we  even  wrote  this 
Constitution  in  the  first  place.  The  pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  says: 

Wo  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Jiistlce,  insure  domestic  tranqvUllty,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
Uberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

I  go  back,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  these  three 
words:  "insure  domestic  tranquility."  i 
ask  you  to  look  aroimd  the  United  States 
today.  Look  around  In  the  Southern 
States,  especially,  in  the  Midwestern 
States,  and.  yes,  even  in  some  of  the 
Northern  States,  as  time  goes  by;  I  a^ 
you  to  look  at  St.  Petersburg,  Greenville, 
S.C.  and  some  of  the  many  cities  we  can 
talk  about,  and  I  ask  you  where  is  that 
domestic  tranquility  guaranteed  to  those 
young  children  who  are  formed  to  be 
bused  out  of  their  neighborhood  areas 
to  schools  many  miles  away,  to  schools 
where  they  will  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  Important  activities 
that  go  along  with  being  in  school? 
Where  is  there  domestic  tranquility?  I 
think  that  is  the  importsmt  question. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  that  our  classrooms  are  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  our  children, 
and  this  Congress  has  the  responsibility 
to  guarantee  that  they  not  be  turned 
into  laboratories  for  the  social  experi- 
ments »f  some  tinkerer  sitting  on  a  Fed- 
eral bench  who  would  like  to  plan,  pro- 
pose, suppose,  and  do  what  he  could 
socially  in  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  MTZKTiT..  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Florida  for  his  contribution.  I  know 
that  he  had  another  engagement  that 
was  pressing  this  evening,  but  because  of 
his  great  concern  he  has  waited  these 
long  hours.  I  thank  him  for  his  remarks. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Bilr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MTZKT.T..  Before  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  dean  of  my 
delegation  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
waiting  patiently.  He  is  here  because  of 
his  concern.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
staying  to  participate  in  this  special  or- 
der this  evening.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  for 
yielding,  and  also  for  his  very  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  spoUighting  the  problem  of 
cross-town  and  cross-community  busing 
of  schoolchildren.  And  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  we  are  fo- 
cusing on  today  is  nationwide  in  scope — 
not  regional.  If  carried  to  the  ultimate 
conclusion,  as  its  backers  seem  bent  on 
doing,  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance 
will  affect  almost  every  school  child  in 
America,  from  coast  to  coast. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  this  is  the 
year  of  the  bu.s  and  the  years  that  lie 
ahead  will  also  be  years  of  the  bus,  unless 
reep<msible  action  is  soon  taken. 

This  fall  additional  thousands  of 
schoolchildren  in  North  Carolina  and 
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elsewhere  will  be  forced  to  waste  mil- 
lions of  hours  of  valuable  learning  time 
In  order  to  take  dally  rides  through 
heavy,  rush-hour  traffic  at  the  command 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  In  addition, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  will  be 
spent  in  truth  and  in  fact  wasted. 

To  other  tens  of  thousands  of  children, 
these  unnecessary  expensive  ildes  will  be 
no  new  experience.  Just  a  repetition  of 
what  has  gone  on  before. 

Bear  In  mind  that  these  children  will 
often  be  riding  past  the  doors  of  not  Just 
one  neighborhood  school,  but  perhaps 
even  two  or  three,  in  order  to  participate 
in  a  doubtful  sociological  experiment  by 
attending  a  school  far  removed  from 
their  homes.  In  fact,  many  thousands 
will  be  leaving  schools  next  door,  across 
the  street,  or  within  short  walking  dis- 
tances from  their  homes. 

Additional  dozens  of  North  Carolina 
school  districts  must  now  place  their  stu- 
dents in  this  same  illogical  predicament 
as  a  result  of  the  latest  Judicial  fiats. 
Whether  or  not  it  will  be  humanly  pos- 
sible for  them  to  do  so  within  the  time 
allowed  is  a  $64  question,  but,  of  course, 
they  will  try.  Nonetheless,  voters  cannot 
be  forced  to  approve  bond  issues  for 
school  faciUties  they  neither  need  or 
want.  Yet,  if  they  do  not,  our  children 
suffer  the  consequences. 

In  the  past  we  have  adopted  numer- 
ous legislative  amendments  against  bus- 
ing to  achieve  a  racial  balance,  adding 
them  to  appropriation  bills  as  well  as  au- 
thorizations, but  none  has  proved  effec- 
tive. Ingenious  legal  reasoning  has  been 
used  to  evade  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
in  this  regard.  As  one  HEW  memoran- 
dum put  it: 

These  provisions  are  not  appUcable  In  the 
case  of  a  school  district  which  Is  being  re- 
quired to  take  action  to  complete  the  proc- 
ess of  desegregating  Its  schools.  In  such  a 
case,  the  action  taken  Is  not  to  "overcome 
racial  Imbalance"  but  rather  to  carry  out  the 
Constitutionality  required  actions  of  disman- 
tling the  dual  school  system. 

In  other  words,  the  antlbuslng  amend- 
ment was  interpreted  in  such  a  way  that 
it  did  not  apply  in  these  cases  where  the 
Congress  Intended  it  to  apply.  And  so  it 
meant  exactly  nothing. 

Clearly,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  allow  our 
vitally  important  public  school  system  to 
deteriorate  even  more  than  it  has,  and 
the  most  precious  crop  we  grow— our 
children  to  suffer  the  consequences,  we 
must  take  steps  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  now  has  numerous  constitu- 
tional amendments  before  it,  which  speak 
to  this  point.  For  Instance,  House  Joint 
Resolution  628,  which  I  Introduced  on 
May  11,  1971,  would,  if  adopted,  clear  up 
the  confusion  we  are  now  In  and  get  our 
schools  back  on  the  track. 

My  amendment  reads: 

No  governmental  authority  shall  at  any 
time,  nor  for  any  purpose,  shape,  determine 
or  prescribe  attendance  assignments  In  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color. 

But  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  not 
yet  taken  any  action.  I  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  act  soon  to  allow  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  work  its  will  on  one  of 
these  measures.  When  they  do,  I  shall  do 


everything  within  my  power  to  secure  the 
passage  of  my  own  resolutloci  or  any 
other  responsible  measure  which  would 
accomplish  this  desperately  needed  goal. 

The  children  are  suffering  from  irre- 
sponsible busing;  quality  education  Is 
seriously  endangered  by  the  deterlora- 
tloQ  process,  and  the  fate  of  public  edu- 
cation is  at  stake.  Our  Federal  courts  ^'^^ 
nonelected  bureaucrats  have  therefore 
taken  it  to  the  brink  of  disaster.  Tlie 
punitive,  discriminating,  vlndictiTe  use  of 
busing  Just  must  be  stopped. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  Is  truly 
interesting  to  observe  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing moods  and  attitudes  of  some  of  the 
Members  of  this  body— especially  those 
who  have  so  piously  voted,  time  and  time 
again,  to  dictate  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  schools  of  the  South  are  to  be 
operated.  "Hielr  own  school  systems  are 
now  about  to  become  victims  of  their 
misguided  actions  against  the  South. 

Mr.  Mr/.Pii.T..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Now.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  who  has  waited  so 
long. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tun  most 
appreciative  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizkll)  for  his 
leadership  in  obtaining  this  special  order 
so  that  we  might  have  a  chance  at  bat 
in  order  that  we  can  collectively  help  fo- 
cus attention  on  this  evil  of  busing  school 
children  which  threatens  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  people  of  our  Nation.  I 
also  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me  so  that  I  might  be  able 
to  add  my  thoughts  and  observations  to 
his  special  order. 

As  the  fall  school  session  approaches, 
more  tmd  more  parents  will  become  per- 
sonally affected  by  busing  through  Im- 
plementation of  the  unconscionable 
Swann  against  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Supreme  Court  decision  to  bus  school 
children  out  of  their  neighborhood  to 
achieve  some  theoretical  ideal  through 
statistics  of  racial  balance. 

Many  parents  who  have  paid  for  one 
community  school  system  in  a  settled 
neighborhood  are  now  learning  that  their 
children  are  to  be  denied  the  use  of 
their  neighborhood  school.  Parents  who 
paid  high  real  estate  premiums  to  select 
their  community  and  environment  are 
being  told  that  their  children  must  be 
bused  away  to  a  neighborhood  in  which 
they  would  never  choose  to  live  nor  near 
their  family. 

Other  parents  who  have  fled  the  cities 
because  of  violence,  fear,  and  chaos — 
subtle  excuses  for  anxiety  provoked  by 
the  liberals'  race-mixing  solutions  to  law 
and  order — are  now  learning  that  the 
race  mixers  are  going  to  hunt  them  down 
in  the  suburbs,  kidnap  the  children  of 
these  hard-working,  taxpaying,  silent 
Americans,  and  transport  them  by  buses 
back  to  the  inner  city  to  be  used  as 
teaching  aids  for  further  classroom  ex- 
perimentation. And  all  of  these  latest 
torture  tactics  are  programed  so  that 
some  bureaucrat  can  satisfy  himself  that 
he  has  punished  the  human  race  by  forc- 
ing them  into  an  unnatural  relationship 
of  racial  proportions. 

From  the  polls  taken  in  my  district 


and  from  letters  I  have  been  receiving 
from  around  the  Nation,  no  one  seems  to 
want  busing  except  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  egalitarian  socialists,  the  manufac- 
turers of  school  buses,  and  a  few  foun- 
dation-financed, so-called  civil  rights 
organizations  whose  fascism  Is  beginning 
to  show  as  they  assume  the  dictatorial 
position  that  they  are  better-informed 
as  to  what  is  good  for  the  youth  of 
America  than  the  parents  and  local  edu- 
cators. 

What  disturbs  me  most  is  that  many  of 
our  colleagues  are  writing  to  these  fran- 
tic, frustrated  parents  who  are  l>egin- 
ning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  socialistic  con- 
trol over  their  children  and  telling  them 
that  there  is  nothing  Congress  can  do  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court  has  spoken. 
This  is  completely  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading, unless  they  are  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Constitution  has  been  over- 
thrown and  that  Congress  is  no  longer 
the  lawmaking  body.  Or  they  confess 
that  Congress  does  not  control  the 
purse,  but  rather  has  been  reduced  to  a 
rubber  stamp  existing  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenues  to  finance  the 
new  socialistic  endeavors  being  forced 
up<m  our  people  by  guidelines,  executive 
orders,  and  de  facto  legal  decisions. 
Congress  controls  the  purse.  Congress  is 
the  hall  of  the  people.  Ccmgress  had  a 
chance  to  stop  the  school  busing  Just  last 
week  but  failed  to  do  so  because  there 
were  not  enough  Members  who  had  been 
listening  to  the  parents  back  home  in 
their  District 

On  July  27,  an  amendment  was  offered 
by  Congressman  Thompson  of  Georgia  to 
delete  a  portion  of  the  $12,000,000  allo- 
cated in  the  Labor  and  HEW  appropri- 
ations bill,  earmarked  in  part  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  Swann  busing  decision 

including,  of  all  things,  over  $1,000,000 
from  social  security  trust  funds. 

Without  even  commenting  on  the  legal 
gymnastics,  the  Supreme  Court  went 
through  to  arrive  at  its  legislation  of 
busing  to  achieve  racial  proportions.  I 
can  honestly  say  that  I  have  never  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  any  of  my  constitu- 
ents of  any  shade  or  color  who  agreed 
with  the  decision  or  indicated  that  they 
wanted  to  spend  any  of  their  hard  earned 
tax  money  to  be  whii^)ed  into  line  by 
additional  bushig  directed  by  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights. 

A  poll  in  my  district  showed  aniroxl- 
matdy  2  percent  favored  busing.  This  2 
percent  were  white  upper-class  people 
who  entertain  idealistic  theories  on 
equality— they  put  their  children  In  pri- 
vate schools. 

Those  who  can  afford  it.  those  pcu-ents 
who  make  great  sacrifice  still  have  free- 
dom of  choice — private  schools.  No  one 
wants  this  busing  of  schoolchildien.  The 
parents  and  taxpayers  have  grown  weary 
of  financing  the  destruction  of  their 
community  school  systems.  What  will 
they  now  think  when  they  learn  their 
social  security  trust  funds  are  also  being 
c<msldered  as  funds  to  bus  their 
children? 

The  cities  are  already  walling  about 
financing  woes  fitxn  too  many  racial  ex- 
periments. Busing  will  further  aggrmvate 
the  situation  by  requiring  the  cittea  to 
finance  massive  numbers  of  buaes  »M 
additional  employees. 
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Certainly  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  were  so  laudatory  In  praise  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  recall  that  defi- 
nition (b)  of  42  U^.C.  2000  C  reads: 

But  itoMgregktlon  ituOl  not  mMzx  tba  u- 
•Igniamt  at  studafats  to  pubUc  ecbooU  in 
ordar  to  orcroonw  racial  UstMdaoca. 

The  civil  rights  Mil  has  never  been 
declared  unconstltuticxial,  although  the 
matter  has  been  to  the  Supreme  Court; 
therefore,  It  Is  the  law  of  the  land  as  pro- 
vided In  article  VI  of  the  Coostltutlcai: 

Thia  Gonatttutlan  and  tlM  Lavs  of  tbe 
UjB.  wbldi  slum  be  made  in  pomiance  tbere- 
of  . . .  ahall  be  the  supreme  law  ot  tbe  land. 

Busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  is 
therefore  illegal  and  Is  In  violation  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

I  also  remind  the  Members  that  In  the 
appropriation  hearings,  the  civil  rights 
director  also  announced  his  intent  to  use 
these  funds  to  extend  the  busing  con- 
cept to  higher  education,  thereby  deny- 
ing to  some  college  students  the  right 
to  seek  their  campus. 

To  approve  of  this  busing  appropria- 
tion, knowing  In  advance  that  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  will  be  used  in  carrying 
out  the  de  facto  busing  laws  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  law  of  the  land  was  not  only  a  breach 
of  the  oath  of  oflBce  but  also  a  mockery 
of  the  existing  laws  already  enacted  by 
this  Congress.  Some  Members  are  re- 
luctant to  support  our  own  laws. 

I  am  reminded  of  Thomas  Jefferson's 
Bunker  Hill  analogy  on  the  "independ- 
ence of  the  Judiciary"  trampling  on  the 
"independence  of  the  legislature."  If  the 
States  and  Congress  were  to  defy  the 
Constitution,  who  then,  if  not  the  Su- 
preme Court,  would  defend  it?  The  an- 
swer is  most  obvious — the  people.  The 
people  can  get  at  legislators  who  defy 
the  basic  law  on  each  election  day  and 
replace  them.  But  there  Is  no  election 
day  for  ^e  Supreme  Court.  The  more 
serious  questlMi  arises,  "Who  will  defend 
the  Constitution  if  the  Supreme  Court 
abuses  it?"  The  answer  is  obvious.  The 
Congress.  The  power  of  the  purse  rests 
with  us  here  in  Congress  to  delete  all 
funding  for  any  agency  until  it  assures 
Congress  that  It  will  obey  the  laws  of  this 
legislative  body  and  the  Constituti<«i, 
not  de  facto  laws  enacted  by  raw  Judicial 
power.  This  is  the  solemn  responsibility 
of  each  of  us  who  believes  In  maintain- 
ing the  "independence  of  the  legisla- 
ture." 

Unfortimately,  so  few  of  our  colleagues 
expressed  an  interest  In  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  for 
busing— only  14  Members  of  the  435 
stood — that  no  recorded  vote  could  be 
obtained  so  that  people  at  home  would 
know  who  the  busing  Congressmen  are. 
Congress  alone  has  the  power  of  the 
purse.  If  Congressmen  defy  the  Consti- 
tution and  betray  their  tnist  to  the  peo- 
ple, then  it  remains  to  the  people  to  de- 
fend the  Constitution. 

This  the  people  can  do  by  reminding 
their  elected  representatives  that  there 
was  something  that  could  have  been 
done  to  stop  busing  and  to  prevent  tax- 
payer-financed enforcement  of  de  facto 
Supreme  Court  decisians.  There  will  be 
other  opportunltleB  If  the  petite  demand 
protection. 
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If  the  people  get  the  word  that  there 
are  Members  of  ■  Congress  playing 
"footsie"  with  Federal  Judges  and  un- 
elected  bureaucrats — to  fund  enforce- 
ment of  Illegal  theories  such  as  busing— 
we  can  expect  to  see  new  faces  In  Con- 
gress next  term. 

The  voices  we  now  hear  are  no  Icmger 
limited  to  the  anguish  of  Southern  par- 
ents. Busing  is  no  longer  a  nightmare 
confronting  someone  else's  child — busing 
has  become  an  American  dilemma.  It 
will  be  solved  by  the  American  people. 
Those  in  positions  of  responsibility 
who  do  not  listen — ^who  do  not  hear — 
do  so  at  their  peril. 

I  yield  back  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MTZKT.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  and  friend  from  Louisiana  for 
his  very  pointed  remarks  with  regard 
to  this  situation. 

Now  I  would  like  to  yield  to  one  of  the 
freshman  Members  from  Tennessee 
whom  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
I  have  developed  a  great  admiration  for 
this  distinguished  Congressman,  so  it  is 
with  high  deUght  that  I  yield  to  him  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  my  neighboring  State 
of  North  Carolina.  He  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  sports  world  in  this  Na- 
tion, and  now  he  is  certainly  distin- 
guishing himself  as  a  Member  of  this 
Congress  by  the  wisdom  which  he  in- 
jects into  our  proceedings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  the  wonderful  and 
radical  ideal  of  educational  wportunlty 
for  everyone.  We  continually  strive  for 
new  standards  of  excellence.  Yet,  we  are 
now  watching  many  of  our  public  schools 
go  right  down  the  drain. 

Across  our  Nation,  an  outcry  of  ills 
can  be  heard,  overcrowded  classrooms, 
drugs,  disruption,  violence,  changing  eth- 
nic patterns.  Increased  racial  tension, 
failure  to  obtain  local  financial  support, 
et  cetera. 

And  now  we  have  the  Supreme  Court 
handing  down  another  concept;  "that 
in  order  to  prepare  students  to  live  in  a 
pluralistic  society,  each  school  should 
have  a  prescribed  ratio  of  Negro  to  white 
students." 

Most  people  will  agree  that  students 
should  be  prepared  to  live  In  a  pluralistic 
society.  But  are  there  not  better  ways  to 
help  our  youngsters  to  become  aware  of 
the  differences  in  individuals  and  de- 
velop a  respect  for  those  unique  differ- 
ences which  make  up  the  wonderful  plu- 
ralistic nature  of  our  society? 

In  the  Los  Angeles  case,  the  Charlotte 
case,  in  my  own  district  the  city  of  Chat- 
tanooga, the  ability  of  the  courts  to  de- 
termine that  a  particular  action  is  con- 
stitutionally required  allows  that  court, 
without  complete  knowledge  of  school 
district  needs,  to  set  priorities  in  the  al- 
location of  resources. 

Before  these  and  other  decisions,  bus- 
ing was  one  of  a  number  of  possibilities 
ft>r  -wtikh.  the  school  district  might  spend 
its  money.  It  might  have  gone  for  teach- 
ers' salaries,  the  purchase  of  teaching 
materials,  the  construction  and/or  re- 
habilitation   of    school    buildings    and 


classnxHns.  the  provision  of  special  pro- 
grams and  the  like.  But  these  decisions 
elevated  busing  above  all  other  purposes. 
The  prime  educational  needs  have  not 
been  ruled  constitutionally  invalid,  they 
have  simply  not  as  yet  been  required  by 
a  court  as  constitutionally  necessary. 
Therefore,  teachers'  salaries  and  class- 
rooms and  equipment  and  other  func- 
tions and  obligations  of  the  school  board 
must  take  second  place  behind  a  pur- 
pose which  the  court  has  now  required. 

Now.  I  do  not  think  for  one  moment 
our  Judges  are  intentionally  heartless, 
but  they  certainly  do  not — cannot— 
know  the  individual  and  unique  facts  and 
problems  involved  in  each  and  every 
school  district. 

We  have  Jurists  assuming  the  roles  of 
educators,  bureaucrats  assiunlng  the  role 
of  parents,  and  the  concept  of  the  neigh- 
borhood school  being  destroyed. 

We  already  know  that  our  schools  are 
trying  to  cope  with  inadequate  operating 
budgets  and  now  they  must  develop  plans 
for  busing,  for  pairing,  for  clustering. 
for  closing.  We  see  our  children  being 
used  as  pawns,  school  buildings  lying  va- 
cant, students  uprooted  from  their  neigh- 
borhoods amd  forced  into  new  and 
strange  situations,  a  vast  disarray  of  ed- 
ucational plans,  and  cluttered  conflict  to 
our  schools. 

Trapped  to  a  numbers  game,  we  see 
educators  no  longer  educating.  They 
must  work  out  all  these  plans  for  racial 
balance — clostog  some  schools,  buying 
buses,  transferring  records,  movtog  fur- 
niture: the  sheer  logistics  of  complying 
with  these  court  decisions  are  staggering. 
Our  educators  have  to  spend  so  much 
time  fltttog  our  children  to  the  comput- 
er's ratios,  they  simply  will  not  have  time 
to  educate,  to  help  our  children  fulfill 
their  potential  as  marvelous  individuals. 
After  long  years  of  wasting  time  and 
money,  we  finally  got  around  to  elimi- 
nating assignment  by  color  and  bustog 
children  to  keep  them  separate,  only  to 
come  around  Just  about  full  circle  to  as- 
signment by  color  and  bustog  to  put  the 
children  together  by  set  ratios. 

We  have  taught  the  Constitution  to 
say  the  law  should  be  color  bltod.  We 
came  to  believe  each  person,  regardless 
of  the  color  of  skin.  ec<Hiomlc  status  or 
religious  belief,  should  be  treated  equally 
and  given  the  same  opportunities.  Now 
the  courts  tell  us  we  must  be  color  con- 
scious, that  our  chlldrer  must  also  be 
color  conscious. 

Stoce  the  courts  feel  there  is  a  legal 
dlsttoctlon  to  be  made  between  Ameri- 
cans of  different  skto  color,  will  the 
courts  also  define  color  for  us?  Are  we  to 
draw  up  legal  standards  about  skto  tones 
as  is  done  to  South  Africa?  Do  we  check 
their  genealogy  for  several  generations 
back  before  asslgntog  our  children  to 
their  appropriate  schools? 

Massive  forced  bustog  of  our  school- 
children to  create  artificial  racial  bal- 
ances can  also.  I  would  like  to  potot  out, 
have  a  tragic  impact  on  our  youngsters 
and  their  school  programs.  Education  Is 
more  than  class  instruction.  It  means 
clubs,  bands,  sports,  the  cementing  of 
lasting  friendships.  Now  our  children  are 
denied  the  right  to  attend  their  neigh- 
borhood school  and  are  shifted  to  schools 
at  the  other  end  of  town. 
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How  can  they  participate  to  any 
extr{u:urricular  activities.  Instead  of 
clubs  or  band  or  batting  practice,  they 
must  rush  to  catch  their  buses.  Do  these 
children  not  mean  anything  as  to- 
dividual  human  b^ngs?  Are  they  only 
statistics  to  be  shifted  around  to  fit  the 
percentages  worked  out  by  machines? 

Vermont  Royster's  article  "Forced  In- 
tegration: Suffer  the  Children"  ap- 
peared to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  over 
a  year  ago.  to  February  of  1970.  His  com- 
ments remato  valid  today.  Pointing  out 
that  the  Government  would  not  dare  to 
shove  adults  around  as  it  wants  to  shove 
little  children  around,  he  wrote: 

The  essence  of  that  program  is  that  we 
have  tried  to  apply  to  our  schools  the  meth- 
ods we  would  not  dream  of  applying  to 
other  pans  of  society.  We  have  forced  the 
children  to  move. 

There  are  many  things  wrong  with  the 
forcible  transfer  of  children  from  school  to 
school  to  obtain  the  "proper"  racial  mix.  It  la 
for  one  thing,  wasteful  of  time,  energy  and 
money  that  could  be  better  applied  to  mak- 
ing all  schools  better. 

To  this  practical  obJectlMi  there  is  also 
the  fact  that  In  concept  It  Is  arrogant.  The 
unspoken  idea  it  rests  upon  is  that  black 
children  will  somehow  gain  from  putting 
their  black  skins  near  to  white  skins.  This  la 
the  reverse  coin  of  the  worst  segregationist's 
idea  that  somehow  the  white  children  wiU 
suffer  from  putting  their  white  skins  nA«r 
to  black  skins. 

Both  are  insolent  assertions  of  white 
superiority.  Both  spring  from  the  same  bit- 
ter seed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  toclude  the  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

(Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Feb.  26, 1B71] 

FoBCKD  Intsgkation  :  Suvm  thx  CHnj>BXN 

(By  Vermont  Boyster) 

"Surely  it  is  time  to  face  up  to  a  fact  that 
can  no  longer  be  hidden  from  view.  The 
attempt  to  Integrate  this  country's  schools 
is  a  tragic  faUure." 

The  words  of  Stewart  AIsop  in  Newsweek 
will  serve  as  weU  as  any.  They  are  startling, 
honest  and  deeply  true.  Whatever  anyone  else 
says  otherwise,  however  shocked  we  may  be. 
we  know  he  is  right. 

The  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  Congress,  In 
a  confused  sort  of  way,  has  made  It  clear  that 
It  no  longer  thinks  forced  Integration  is  the 
way  to  El  Dorado.  Since  Congress  is  a  politi- 
cal body,  that  In  itself  might  be  evidence 
enough.  But  Mr.  Alsop  has  also  put  the  state- 
ment up  for  challenge  to  a  wide  range  of  civil 
rights  leaders,  black  and  white,  ranging  from 
Education  Commissioner  Jamee  Allen  to 
black  mUltant  Julius  Hobson.  and  found  none 
to  deny  it.  Beyond  that,  we  have  only  to 
look  around  oiirselves,  at  both  our  white 
and  our  black  neighbors,  to  know  that  the 
failure  Is  there. 

But  that  only  plunges  us  Into  deeper 
questions.  Why  Is  It  a  failure?  And  why  Is  It 
tragic?  Why  is  that  something  on  which 
so  many  men  of  good  will  put  their  faith  has 
at  last  come  to  this?  Where  did  we  go  wrong? 

And  those  questions  plunge  vis  yet  deeper. 
For  to  answer  them  we  must  go  back  to  the 
beginning.  It  Is  the  moment  for  one  of  thoee 
agonizing  reappraisals  of  all  our  hopes,  emo- 
tions, thoughts,  about  what  is  surely  the 
most  wretched  of  all  the  problems  before 
our  society. 

A  sncPLx  PBOPoemoN 

We  begin,  I  think,  with  a  simple  proposi- 
tion. It  Is  that  It  was,  and  la  morally  wrong 
for  a  society  to  say  to  one  group  of  people 
that  because  of  their  color  they  are  pariahs — 
that  the  majesty  of  law  can  be  used  to 


segregate  them  in  their  homes.  In  their 
schoolB,  In  their  livelihoods,  in  their  social 
contacts  with  their  feUows.  The  wrong  is 
In  no  wise  mitigated  by  any  plea  that  society 
may  provide  well  for  them  within  their  seg- 
regated state.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  moral  question. 

In  1964,  for  the  first  time,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  that  moral  Imperative.  Begin- 
ning with  the  school  decision  the  Judges  in 
a  series  of  decisions  struck  down  the  legal 
underpinnings  of  segregation. 

Since  emotions  and  prejudices  are  not 
swept  away  by  court  decisions  there  were 
some  white  people  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  resisted  the  change.  But  they  were,  for 
all  their  noise,  in  the  minority.  The  great 
body  of  our  people,  even  in  the  South  where 
prejudice  has  congealed  into  custom,  began 
the  task  of  stripping  away  the  battens  of 
segregation.  Slowly,  perhaps,  but  relentlessly. 

Then  some  people— men  of  good  will,  most- 
ly— said  this  was  not  enough.  They  noticed 
that  the  mere  ending  of  segregation  did  not 
mix  whites  and  blacks  in  social  intercourse. 
Neighborhoods  remained  either  predomi- 
nantly white  or  black.  So  did  schools,  because 
our  schools  are  related  to  our  neighborhoods. 
So  did  many  other  things.  Not  because  of  the 
law,  but  because  of  habit,  economics,  prefer- 
ences— or  prejudices,  if  you  prefer. 

From  this  came  the  concept  of  "de  facto" 
segregation.  This  Latin  phrase,  borrowed 
from  the  law,  describee  any  separation  of 
whites  and  blacks  that  exists  in  fact  and 
equates  it  with  the  segregation  proscribed 
by  law.  The  cause  matters  not.  These  men 
of  good  will  concluded  that  if  segregation 
in  law  Is  bad  then  any  separation  that  exists 
In  fact  is  equally  bad. 

From  this  view  we  were  led  to  attack  any 
separation  as  de  facto  segregation.  Since  the 
first  attack  on  segregation  came  In  the 
schools,  the  schools  became  the  first  place 
for  the  attack  on  separation  frcxn  whatever 
cause.  And  smoe  the  law  had  served  us  well 
In  the  first  Instance,  we  chose — our  law- 
makers chose— to  use  the  law  for  the  second 
purpose  also.  The  law,  that  is,  was  applied  to 
compel  not  merely  an  end  to  segregation  but 
an  end  to  separation  by  forced  integration. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  we  fell  Into  the 
abyss.  The  error  was  not  merely  that  we  cre- 
ated a  legal  monstrosity,  or  something  un- 
acceptable politically  to  both  whites  and 
blacks.  The  tragedy  la  that  we  embraced  aa 
idea  morally  wrong. 

That  must  be  recognized  if  we  are  to  un- 
derstand all  else.  For  what  Is  wrong  about 
forced  integration  in  the  schools  Is  not  Its 
Impracticallty,  which  we  all  now  see,  but  Its 
Immorality,  which  is  not  yet  fuUy  grasped. 

Let  us  consider. 

Imagine,  now,  a  neighborhood  in  which 
95%  of  the  people  are  white,  5%  of  them 
black.  It  Is  self-evident  that  we  have  here 
a  de  facto  imbcUance.  We  do  not  have  legal 
segregation,  but  we  do  not  have  integra- 
tion either,  at  least  not  anything  more  than 
"tokenism." 

Let  us  supp>oee  also  that  for  some  reason — 
any  reason,  economics,  white  hostilities,  or 
perhaps  black  prejudice  against  living  next 
door  to  whites — the  pr(^>ortion  does  not 
change.  The  only  way  then  to  change  it  la 
for  some  of  the  whites  to  move  away  and. 
conciirrently,  for  some  blacks  who  live  else- 
where to  move  into  this  neighborhood.  One 
Is  not  enough.  Both  things  must  happen. 
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Or  let  us  suppose  the  proportion  does 
change.  Let  us  suppose  that  for  some  rea- 
son— any  reason,  including  prejudice — large 
numbers  of  white  famUies  move  out  of  the 
neighborhood,  making  rotmi  for  black  people 
to  move  in,  so  that  after  a  few  years  we  have 
entirely  reversed  the  proportions.  The  neigh- 
borhood becomes  95%  black,  5%  white. 

Again  we  have  an  Imbalance.  Again  we  do 
not  truly  have  segregation  but  call  it  that.  If 
you  wlab;  de  facto  aegregatlon.  In  any  ereat 


we  do  not  have  Integration  in  the  sense  that 
there  U  a  general  mixing,  together  of  the 
blades  and  whites. 

Now  suppose  that  we  act  from  the  assump- 
tion that  this  is  wrong.  That  It  Is  wrong  to 
have  the  neighborhood  either  96%  white  or 
96%  black.  That  the  mix.  to  be  "right,"  must 
be  some  particular  proportion. 

What  action  is  to  be  taken?  In  the  first  In- 
stance, do  we  by  law  forcefully  remove  some 
of  the  white  families  from  the  neighborhood 
so  that  we  can  force  In  the  "proper"  number 
of  black  families?  Or.  in  the  second  Instance, 
do  we  by  law  prohibit  some  of  the  white  fam- 
Uies from  moving  out  of  the  neighborhood? 
If  we  do  either,  who  decides  who  moves,  who 
stays? 

The  example,  of  course,  is  fanciful.  We  do 
none  of  this.  No  one  has  had  the  political  te- 
merity to  propose  a  law  that  would  send  sol- 
diers to  pick  people  up  and  move  them,  or  to 
block  tbe  way  and  prevent  them  from  mov- 
ing. No  one  stands  up  and  says  this  Is  tbe 
moral  thing  to  do. 

Stated  thus  boldly,  tbe  Immorality  of  doing 
such  things  is  perfectly  clear.  No  otke  thinks 
it  micval  to  send  policemen,  or  the  National 
Ouard  bayonets  in  hand,  to  corral  people  and 
force  them  into  a  swimming  pool,  or  a  publlo 
park  or  a  cocktail  party  when  they  do  not 
wish  to  go. 

No  one  pretends  this  is  moral — ^for  all  that 
anyone  may  deplore  people's  prejudice— be- 
cause everyone  can  see  that  to  do  this  is  to 
make  of  our  society  a  police  state.  The  meth- 
ods, whatever  the  differences  in  intent,  would 
be  no  different  from  the  tramping  boots  of 
the  Communist.  Nasi  or  Faaclstlc  police 
states. 

AU  this  being  fanciful,  no  one  proposing 
such  things,  it  may  seem  we  have  strayed  far 
from  the  school  integration  program.  But 
have  we? 

The  eeeence  of  that  program  Is  that  we 
have  tried  to  apply  to  our  schools  tbe  meth- 
ods we  would  not  dream  of  i4>plylng  to  other 
parts  of  society.  We  have  forced  tbe  chUdren 
to  move. 

There  are  many  things  wrong  with  the 
forcible  transfer  of  children  from  school  to 
school  to  obtain  tbe  "proper"  radal  mix.  It 
Is,  for  one  thing,  wasteful  of  time,  energy  and 
money  that  could  better  be  uppUtO.  to  mak- 
ing all  schools  better. 

To  this  praotloal  objection  there  la  also  tbe 
fact  that  In  concept  It  Is  arrogant.  Tbe  un- 
spoken Idea  It  rests  upon  Is  that  black  chil- 
dren will  somehow  gain  frtxn  putting  their 
black  skins  near  to  white  skins.  This  Is  the 
reverse  coin  of  the  worst  segregationist's  idea 
that  somehow  the  white  children  wUZ  suffer 
from  putting  their  white  skins  near  to  black 
skins. 

Both  are  Insolent  assertions  of  white  supe- 
riority. Both  spring  from  the  same  bitter 
seed. 

Still,  the  practical  dlfflctiltles  might  be 
surmounted.  Tbe  implied  arrogance  might  be 
overlooked,  on  the  grounds  that  the  alleged 
superiority  is  not  racial  but  cultural;  or  that, 
further,  both  whites  and  blacks  will  gain 
from  mutual  association.  That  still  leaves  tbe 
moral  question. 

Perhaps  It  should  be  restated.  Is  It  manl 
tar  society  to  apply  to  children  the  fcroe 
which.  If  It  were  applied  to  adults,  men 
would  know  ImmoralT  What  charity,  what 
compassion,  what  motaUty  Is  there  In  tcrelng 
a  chUd  M  we  would  not  force  his  father? 

It  Is  a  teiTlUe  thing  to  see.  as  we  have 
seen,  soldiers  standing  guard  so  that  a  black 
child  may  enter  a  white  school.  You  cannot 
help  but  cringe  In  sbams  that  only  this  way 
is  it  done.  But  at  least  tben  ttie  soldiers  are 
standing  tor  a  moral  principle— that  no  one, 
child  or  adult,  shall  be  barred  by  the  color  of 
his  skin  from  access  to  what  belong  to  us  all. 
white  or  black. 

But  U  would  have  been  terrifying  if  those 
same  soldlos  bad  been  going  about  tbe  town 
rounding  up  tbe  black  children  and  marching 
tbem  from  tbelr  aocustomed  schotd  to  an- 
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ottMT,  whJl*  tlM7  went  feufuUy  and  their 
paranta  wept.  On  tbat.  I  rerUy  beUere,  mona- 
Ity  will  brook  no  ehallenge. 

Thua,  then,  the  abyaa.  It  opened  becanae  In 
fleeing  from  one  moial  wrong  of  the  past,  for 
which  we  felt  gaUty,  we  fled  all  unaware  to 
another  InunoraUty.  The  failure  la  tragic  be- 
catiae  In  so  doing  we  heaped  the  burdena 
upon  ovxr  children,  who  are  heljileaa. 


Doea  thla  mean,  aa  many  men  of  good  will 
fear,  that  to  reoognlxe  aa  much,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  falliue  to  forced  Integration  In  the 
acbools,  la  to  surrender,  to  turn  backward  to 
what  we  have  fled  from? 

Surely  not.  There  remains,  and  we  aa  a 
-people  must  insist  upon  It,  the  moral  Impeim- 
tlve  that  no  one  should  be  denied  his  place  In 
society,  his  dignity  as  a  human  being.  be> 
cause  of  his  color.  Not  In  the  schools  only,  but 
In  his  llveUhood  and  his  Ufe.  No  custom,  no 
tradition,  no  trickery  should  be  aUowed  to 
evade  that  imperative. 

That  we  can  Insist  upon  without  violating 
the  other  mooral  imperative.  So  long  as  he 
does  not  encroach  upon  othen,  no  rn^w 
ahould  be  compelled  to  walk  where  he  would 
not  walk.  Uve  where  he  woidd  not  live,  share 
what  oonqMuiy  he  would  shun,  think  what  he 
would  not  think,  brieve  what  he  believes  not. 

It  we  tpcwtp  the  distinction,  we  wUl  follow  a 
tragic  faUure  with  a  giant  step.  And  God 
willing,  not  Just  In  the  schools. 

Is  this  social  experiment  worthy  of 
trial,  as  the  courts  seem  to  think?  Even 
if.  through  the  need  of  understanding, 
our  communities  are  going  to  be 
destroyed?  How  do  we  establish  our 
priorities?  What  about  the  learning 
situations  we  are  developing?  Can  young 
and  tender  minds  be  exposed  to  the 
turmoil  generated  by  adult  attitudes  and 
backgrounds?  Ought  they  be  the  guinea 
pigs  in  this  attempt  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems of  the  past  and  still  construct 
adequate  leamhig  situations?  I  have  very 
serious  reservationfi  about  the  extent  of 
ocmflict  which  can  exist  and  still  produce 
the  objective  results  the  court  foresees. 
What  parent  wants  to  expose  his  child 
to  tense  situations,  to  cross-busing,  not 
knowing  what  kind  of  restrictions  and 
supervision  will  protect  his  child?  We 
want  our  chlldroi  to  be  ready  for,  to 
participate  fully  in,  this  pluralistic 
society — can  we  achieve  that  end  result 
at  this  time,  in  this  manner,  with  the 
emotions  and  circumstances  now  in- 
volved? 

I  cannot  view  the  busing  of  children 
under  the  guise  of  improving  educaUon 
by  achieving  racial  balance  as  anything 
but  "phony."  Forcing  children  together 
is  not  going  to  improve  the  situation. 
Busing  is  a  mere  surface  effort,  not  a 
solution  to  the  overall  problem. 

Antidiscrimination  and  freedom  of 
choice  are  basic  to  the  American  way  of 
life.  Regardless  of  the  attitude  of  the 
intelligentsia,  a  person  cannot  be  forced 
to  learn  unless  he  is  properly  motivated. 
We  must  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem 
by  creating  a  desire  within  the  com- 
munity to  motivate  an  individual  to 
study  and  learn — to  understand  and  to 
contribute  to  that  better  world  we  all 
want. 

I  have  urged  my  constituents  to 
respect  our  recent  busing  ruling  and  to 
wproach  the  controversial  problem  with 
a  mature  mind  and  heart,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  preserve  peace  and  tranquility  In 
our  oommtinity.  We  must  make  the  beet 
of  the  situation.  Tet.  each  parent  must 


determine  how  best  to  soire  the  interests 
of  his  children.  After 'all.  quality  educa- 
tion should  be  our  goal,  and  it  should 
take  priority  over  any  kind  of  cross- 
busing  social  experiment. 

If  the  Supr^ne  Court  correctly  inter- 
preted our  UJ3.  Constitution  in  making 
its  decision.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina:  the  Constitution 
must  be  changed  to  reflect  our  basic  pro- 
tection of  individual  rights,  our  basic 
philoec^hy  of  local  control  of  our  public 
schools,  and  our  local  responsibility  for 
our  schools. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  thank  my  ooUeague 
from  Teimessee  for  his  contribution  and 
certainly  for  his  awareness  of  what  is 
really  at  stake  in  our  public  schools.  His 
remarks  lend  w^ght  to  the  question  we 
are  considering  here  this  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  so  well  on  this 
subject  which  concerns  all  of  us  so 
deeply. 

Mr.  BnNSHALL.  B«r.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  646, 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
liibit  mandatory  school  busing,  I  was 
most  impressed  by  a  letter  I  received  this 
morning.  It  states  succinctly  and  well  the 
reasons  why  most  parents  of  all  races 
and  incomes  oppose  such  busing. 

My  correspondent  refers  in  his  letter 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  777,  an  amend- 
ment Identical  to  the  one  cosponsored 
earlier  this  year  by  my  good  frioid  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Mizell)  ,  myself,  and  several  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  urge  the  attenUon  of 
those  who  have  not  carefully  considered 
all  of  the  ramifications  of  school  busing 
to  give  thought  to  M-.  Grlsham's  objec- 
tions, and  I  particularly  urge  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  weigh  the  damage  such  busing  may  do 
to  the  Nation's  children. 

I  want,  also,  to  extend  to  my  colleague. 
Bir.  MizxLL.  my  good  wishes  and  con- 
tinued support  for  adoption  of  this  very 
important  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  letter  follows: 

NoaFouc,  Va., 
„       „  Jvly  28, 1971. 

Hon.  W.  E.  MlNBRAIX, 

Congreta  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Repreaentativea. 
Waahiniiton,  D.C. 

r)«A«  Ma.  MmsHAix:  I  apologize  for  the 
use  of  a  form  letter,  but  due  to  the  pressing 
problem  and  the  shortage  of  time  I  have 
no  other  alternative. 

As  an  Ohio  resident  and  votor,  I  feel  ob- 
ligated to  voice  to  you  my  (^^Kwltlon  to  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  to  bua  our  chUdren 
miles  from  home  for  the  aole  reason  of  racial 
balance. 

I  am  a  Navy  man  stationed  here  on  oflldal 
ordeiB.  Six  yeara  ago  I  purchased  a  home  for 
my  family  in  an  area  that  Is  very  conven- 
lent  to  a  church  of  our  faith,  an  elementary 
school  and  a  Junior  high  school.  All  are 
within  walking  distance  of  our  hpme.  Now, 
due  to  the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  they  will 
be  reqiured  to  ride  a  city  bus  tan  mllea— 
almost  to  downtown  Norfolk.  Schdoi  wlU  be- 
gin at  five  different  times,  ranging  from  7:00 
a.m.  to  10:00  and  wlU  dismiss  at  five  different 
times.  During  the  winter  months,  our  chil- 
dren will  be  on  the  streeU  before  dayllsht 
and  after  dark. 

I  am  not  oppoaed  to  equal  rlghta  for  Ne- 
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groea.  I  feel  this  should  have  happened  long 
ago.  I  sincerely  believe  that  most  of  the 
Negroes  feel  as  I  do  about  the  cbUdren  being 
buaaed  back  and  forth  acroas  the  city  every 
day.  It  createa  not  only  a  flnanclal  hardship 
upon  the  parents,  but  more  important.  It 
cauaea  an  emoUonal  disturbance  within  the 
children  because  in  many  cases  they  are 
separated  from  their  brothers,  sisters,  and 
friends.  There  is  a  family  near  me  that  has 
four  children,  with  each  child  attending  a 
different  school.  No  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  children. 
Common  sense  tells  you  that  you  would  not 
place  a  smaU  chU^  on  a  bua  and  permit  him 
to  travel  unescorted.  Crime  and  accident 
rates  are  aoarlng  higher  and  higher  each 
year. 

As  member  of  the  armed  forces.  I  am  not 
permitted  to  express  my  opposition  by  pub- 
Uc  demonstrations.  Speaking  for  myself  l 
cannot  afford  to  be  JaUed.  robbed  of  the 
rights  to  use  the  schools  in  my  area,  nor  can 
I  afford  to  place  my  chUdren  in  private 
schools  and  continue  paying  taxes  at  the 
same  time. 

This  is  supposedly  a  'free  country"  in 
which  the  rights  and  opportunities  of  all 
men  are  considered  equal.  Many  thousands 
of  emigrants  come  to  our  country  each  year 
for  thU  reason.  What  gives  the  Supreme 
Court  the  privilege  to  DICTATE  to  me  where 
I  MUST  send  my  children  to  school?  I  realise 
there  are  many  emergencies  which  may  arise 
in  our  schools  which  could  cause  a  tempor- 
ary change  in  school  schedules  .  .  .  fires, 
floods,  epidemics,  shortage  of  teachers,  etc 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  Supreme  Court 
sho\ild  be  permitted  to  disrupt  a  nation  by 
shifting  children  around  the  schools  as  if 
they  are  furniture.  With  the  Negroes  now 
having  equal  housing  opportunities,  the  ra- 
cial balance  in  the  schools  win  take  care  of 
Itself  .  .  .  maybe  a  litUe  slower  than  the 
NAACP  would  Uke,  but  at  least  very  few  of 
the  disadvantages  stated  in  my  previous 
paragraphs  would  arise. 

I  would  like  to  voice  my  support  of  the 
following  resolutions:  H.J.  Ree.  777,  July  12 
1971;  SJ.  Res.  118,  June  9,  1971. 

"Aancijc  — 
Sbction  1.  No  public  school  student  shall, 
because  of  his  race,  creed  or  color,  be  as- 
signed to  or  required  to  attend  a  particular 
school. 

"Skjtion  a.  The  dongreos  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  thla  article  by  approort- 
ate  legislation." 

There  are  many  servicemen  who  are  Ohio 
residents  and  voters  stationed  here  in  Nor- 
folk, and  the  surrounding  area.  All  of  our 
ChUdren  are  affected  by  this  amendment 
There  are  many  famUles  that  feel  as  I  do, 
but  for  some  reason  they  do  not  know  how 
effective  a  letter  can  be.  In  behalf  of  those 
who  do  not  write,  my  family  and  I  would 
very  much  appreciate  yoxir  support  in  help- 
ing to  restore  our  neighborhood  schools. 
Slnoerely, 

RicHAao  K.  OanHAM. 

Mr.  DANHZi  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  basement  of  the  Longworth  Build- 
ing, on  the  wall  of  the  House  Stationery 
Room,  hangs  a  poster.  It  is  beautiful. 
Against  the  blue-and-purple  sky  of  early 
evening,  the  alabaster-white  dome  of  the 
Capitol  stands  out  sharp  relief.  Above  it 
are  printed  these  words: 

Here,  Sir,  the  People  Govern. 

In  the  interest  of  honesty,  I  submit 
there  should  be  added: 

Providing  It  la  In  accord  with  the  wlahea 
of  the  Federal  courts  and  certain  bunau- 
erats. 

It  would  not  be  nearly  so  dramatic,  but 
It  would  certainly  more  accurately  re- 
flect the  facts. 
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We  are  here  today  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  busing  of  schoolchildren,  for 
whatever  distance  decreed,  in  order  to 
effect  a  percentage  balance  of  the  races 
within  a  school  district,  or — if  the  need 
be — a  combination  of  districts. 

This  is  a  subject  we  should  not  have 
to  discuss.  The  Supreme  Court's  first  de- 
cision regarding  race  and  the  schools 
said  simply  that,  in  the  Court's  opinion, 
separate-but-equal  schools  were  uncon- 
stitutional; it  made  no  mention  of  the 
forced  integration  or  of  methods  to 
achieve  integration.  The  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  specifically  provided  that  in- 
tegration does  not  mean  the  busing  of 
students  to  achieve  racial  balance.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  through  spe- 
cific language  written  into  last  year's 
Office  of  Education  appropriation  bill, 
made  it  quite  clear  that  the  funds  so  ap- 
propriated should  not  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  busing.  It  made  no  difference. 
No  one  within  the  Federal  court  system 
or  the  OfQce  of  Education's  bureaucracy 
paid  the  slightest  heed. 

There  is  much  tiiat  I  could  say — ^in- 
deed, there  is  much  I  have  said — on  the 
subject  of  busing.  Instead,  let  me  share 
with  you  what  others  who  live  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  who  are 
living  day  to  day  with  the  problems  cre- 
ated have  to  tell  us. 

One  family  stated  it  this  way. 

As  parents  with  two  young  daughters, 
eleven  and  six,  we  feel  we  must  write  to  ex- 
press our  concern  with  the  end  of  neighbor- 
hood schools  and  the  forced  bussing  of  our 
children  for  sociological  reasons.  Bussing  of 
children  for  considerable  distance  to  strange 
schools  in  unfamiliar  neighborhoods  caimot 
possibly  serve  any  useful  purpose.  Certainly 
the  need  for  quality  education  is  not  met  In 
this  manner. 

We  would  ask  that  you  take  all  steps  pos- 
sible to  restore  sanity  to  our  school  system. 
Please  support  any  and  all  legislation  to 
amend  the  Constitution.  Then  maybe  once 
again  we  will  have  our  rights  as  citizens 
restored. 

Or  another: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
established  in  part  to  "insure  domestic  tran- 
quility .  . .  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  oiirselves  and  our  posterity."  The  unneces- 
sary busing  of  our  children  to  a  distant 
school  is  a  matter  which  we  consider  with 
a  complete  lack  of  tranquUity,  and  cannot 
classify  as  a  blessing. 

And  yet  another: 

As  concerned  parents  of  three  school-age 
children,  please  help  us  to  save  our  neigh- 
borhood schools.  We  live  within  one  mile  of 
an  excellent  school  and  our  community  has 
worked  hard  to  make  this  school  a  model  for 
our  area.  We  are  so  proud  of  this  school  that 
we  would  like  for  you  to  come  and  visit. 

What  can  be  gained  by  taking  our  children 
away  from  their  neighborhood  and  familiar 
surroundings  to  a  school  ten  miles  away? 
Who  would  be  responsible  if  our  chUdren 
are  hurt  going  to  or  from  or  at  school?  Why 
should  we  pay.  with  our  tax  money,  to  send 
them  this  distance?  Why  isn't  this  done  in 
Northern  cities? 

These  are  our  children.  We  have  struggled 
to  see  that  they  had  proper  medical  atten- 
tion, a  balanced  diet,  a  Christian  background, 
a  neat  physical  appearance,  and  a  clean, 
pleasant  home  In  which  to  live.  We  feel  that 
we  have  the  right,  aa  honest,  hard-working 
taxpayers,  to  select  the  school  our  children 
will  attend. 

Please  help  ua.  We  feel  so  desperate  and 


helpless  at  this  time,  as  each  day  oiu-  con- 
cern grows  for  our  children  and  our  entire 
school  system. 

Well  and  good,  you  say.  These  parents 
do  not  like  busing,  and  want  no  part  of 
it.  But  let  us  be  fair;  let  us  quote  some 
letters  from  those  who  do  approve  of  bus- 
ing. I  am  afraid  you  wUi  have  to  go  else- 
where for  those  letters.  Not  one  letter 
have  I  received  from  a  parent  who  felt 
busing  was  desirable,  or  that  there  was 
good  to  be  gained  from  it. 

Millions  of  people  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  their  schools. 
The  confusion  brought  about  by  deci- 
sions in  the  courts  and  the  administra- 
tive councils  have  made  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  teachers  in  the  classroom 
to  perform  their  responsibilities  in  the 
most  effective  way.  The  taxpayer  is  con- 
tributing billions  of  dollars  for  our 
schools  and  at  the  same  time  witnessing 
an  erosion  of  their  total  impact.  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  The  taxpayers  will 
not  continue  to  support  increased  educa- 
tion expenditures  to  implement  policies 
to  which  Congress  and  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  opposed. 

As  we  are  ail  well  aware,  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  require  busing  of  students 
to  provide  for  racial  balance,  nor  has 
Congress  enacted  a  law  requiring  it.  The 
Idea  of  busing  is  purely  a  figment  of  the 
Federal  judiciary,  aided  and  abetted  by 
bureaucrats  who  sit  in  Washington  and 
dictate  the  operations  of  school  districts 
across  the  land. 

This  maze  must  have  an  ending  some- 
where. It  cannot  be  allowed  to  wreck  our 
schools.  To  outlaw  forced  segregation  Is 
one  thing,  but  to  force  percentage  bal- 
ance in  the  schools  by  totally  artificial 
means  is  something  else.  Congress  can- 
not be  much  clearer  than  it  has  been.  The 
House  is  clearly  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
parents  to  determine,  with^  the  law, 
the  school  to  which  their  children  will 
go.  Those  who  are  most  affected  by  this — 
our  children — do  not  have  a  vote,  and  are 
merely  pawns  in  a  power  game  that  must 
be  stopped. 

Following  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
in  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School 
cases,  a  friend  of  mine — a  lawyer — 
shared  with  me  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  a  colleague  who  had  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  the  subject.  I  offer  a 
portion  of  that  letter: 

The  Court's  decision  is  that,  for  a  time  im- 
deflned  and  to  an  extent  tmdeflned,  the  at- 
tendance of  chUdren  at  public  schools  may 
be  shaped  and  prescribed  solely  according 
to  race  and  color.  The  Court  has  adopted  the 
philosophy  that  wherever  there  has  been  an 
old  State  compulsion  based  on  race,  there 
shall  now  be  a  new  Federal  compulsion  baaed 
on  race — that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  so  requires — and  that  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  no  individual  any  protection 
against  the  Imposition  of  this  new  racial 
compulsion. 

Against  this  "interpretation"  of  the  Con- 
stitution there  is  now  no  relief  except  to 
write  into  that  Charter  an  explicit  provision 
to  the  contrary. 

Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have  sought  to  have  Just  such  an  explicit 
provisicm  written  into  our  Constitution. 
I  believe  in  the  Constitution.  I  believe  it 
is  Just  as  valid  a  document  as  it  was 
when  it  was  drafted  almost  two  centuries 
ago.  But  I  believe  when  the  few  use  it  to 


impose  their  will  upon  the  many,  it  la 
time  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  reflect 
the  wishes  of  the  people. 

I  have  sponsored  and  supported  legis- 
lation to  bring  about  this  change.  So 
long  as  it  remain  the  obvious  will  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  I 
represoit  that  such  an  amendment  be 
made,  I  shsJl  continue  to  fight  to  return 
control  of  the  destiny  of  their  children 
to  the  people  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come 
before  my  fellow  colleagues  today  to  ex- 
press my  views  on  the  urgent  problem  of 
busing  which  is  facing  our  schools  in  se- 
lected parts  of  the  country  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  congressional  district  which 
I  have  the  privilege  to  serve.  The  whole 
issue  of  busing  is  one  which  is  charged 
with  emotion,  and  I  think  that  it  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  reflect  upon  this  mat- 
ter in  a  cool,  calm,  and  rational  manner. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  iieople  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  both 
black  and  white,  appear,  to  me,  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  busing. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  concepts  of 
"de  facto"  segregation  and  "de  Jure" 
segregation.  As  I  understand,  we  in  the 
South,  have  had  the  "de  jure"  type  of 
segregation — that  is  to  say,  segregation 
has  been  sanctioned  under  the  laws  of 
the  State.  With  the  advent  of  the  civil 
rights  movement,  these  laws  have  been 
struck  down  by  the  Federal  courts,  until 
"de  jure"  segregation.  In  fact,  does  not 
exist. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  "de  facto"  segre- 
gation, a  term  certainly  familiar  to  my 
colleagues  who  reside  north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line.  In  essence,  "de  facto" 
segregation  is  simply  "segregation,  in 
fact."  The  Northern  States  of  this  great 
country  of  ours,  always  claiming  to  be 
more  enlightened  than  their  sister  States 
to  the  south,  abolished  any  State  vestiges 
of  "de  jure"  segregation — that  is,  seg- 
regation by  law.  However,  the  abolition 
of  these  laws  did  not  at  all  mean  that 
segregation,  in  fact,  was  abolished.  What 
now  exists  in  the  northern  sections  of 
our  coimtry  is  the  embarrassing  phenom- 
enum  of  "de  facto"  segregation  which 
has  arisen  due  to  the  residential  living 
patterns  of  the  people  in  the  North.  Now, 
certainly,  no  one  would  even  dare  specu- 
late that  our  friends  to  the  north  could 
possibly  harbor  deep  in  their  hearts  and 
minds  the  least  trace  of  racial  prejudice, 
bias,  or  discrimination.  Somehow,  some- 
way, the  residential  neighborhoods  in  the 
North  "just"  ended  up  sort  of  "segre- 
gated." To  this  very  day,  I  still  do  not 
understand  how  the  label  of  "radan" 
has  attached  itself  so  exclusively  to  the 
South,  when  there  are  other  areas  in  the 
Northern  United  States  which  acutely 
reflect  the  worst  sort  of  racial  prejudice. 

But  hypocrisy  has  existed,  I  feel  surely, 
since  the  times  of  Julius  Ceasar,  to  the 
present,  and  no  more  clearer  example 
can  be  seen  than  in  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  involving  the  dty  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  and  Mecklenburg  Coun- 
ty. In  its  decision,  the  "wise"  Court  up- 
held busing  as  a  valid  technique  to 
achieve  a  unitary  scho(d  system — but 
only  in  the  South.  The  Court  refused  to 
rule  on  the  issue  of  busing  as  it  would 
affect  the  areas  of  the  North  where  "de 
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facto"  segregation  exists  on  a  rampant 
scale.  I  ask.  simply,  why  must  we  in  tbe 
South  be  treated  inequitably? 

Already  In  the  city  of  Annlston,  Ala., 
our  school  problems  are  increasing  dally. 
Our  school  officials  are  pushed  to  the 
breaking  point  as  they  anguish  over  try- 
ing to  provide  quality  education  while 
at  the  same  time  trying  to  follow  the 
edict  of  some  Federal  Judge  who  has  told 
us  that  we  are  an  odious  lot  who  prac- 
tices racial  bias  with  the  relish  of  a  wolf 
which  has  Just  caught  his  supper  for  the 
night.  A  suit  has  been  filed  in  Federal 
court  against  the  School  Board  of  Annis- 
ton  requiring  the  board  to  make  addi- 
tional faculty  reassignments  and  this 
suit  follows  a  finding  by  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  the  local 
school  board  had  taken  effective  action 
to  assure  a  fair  faculty  ratio.  We  have 
been,  and  are  being,  hounded  to  death  by 
persons  in  high  Government  positions 
who  refuse  to  be  fair,  to  be  pragmatic, 
and  to  be  cognizant  of  the  hardships  be- 
ing jAaced  on  our  local  officials  who  are 
charged  with  the  moral,  if  not  legal,  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  a  quality  educa- 
tion to  its  children. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  busing 
must  be  viewed  from  a  practical  stand- 
point. Is  the  goal  of  a  good  education 
to  be  sacrificed  to  some  pie-in-the-sky 
bleeding  heart  theory  of  a  Judge,  whose 
responsibility  is  to  adjudicate,  and  not 
to  make  social  policy?  I  strongly  say  "No" 
and  so  do  the  people  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Alabama.  We  would 
ask.  that  If  busing  is  to  be  given  con- 
tinued sanction,  that  this  policy  be  ap- 
plied equally  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Thus,  when  our  children  arise  at 
5:30  and  6  in  the  mornings  to  get  ready 
to  be  shipped  across  town,  we  in  the 
South  can  take  comfort  in  the  fact  chil- 
dren on  Long  Island  are  also  getting 
ready  for  school  which  is  located  some- 
where in  the  Bronx  or  Harlan.  What  is 
good  for  the  goose  is  also  good  for  the 
gander. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
coQXHisor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  646, 
I  commoid  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Mizill)  for  taking  this 
special  order  to  emphasise  the  comtplexi- 
tles,  costs,  controversy,  and  difficulties 
raised  by  forced  school  busing  through- 
out the  country. 

The  amendment  which  we  basically 
support  would  provide  that  no  public 
school  student  wcMild  be  assigned  to  or 
required  to  attoid  a'  particular  school  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

From  the  experiences  a  ntmiber  of 
school  districts  within  my  congressional 
district  have  had  with  forced  busing 
edicts,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  in- 
terests of  education  are  not  served  by 
arbitrary  percoitage  rulings.  Also,  the 
effecUve  administration  of  neighborhood 
schools  has  diminished,  the  children 
suffer  from  lack  of  educatioial  benefits, 
and  the  vague  social  boiefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  busing  are  not,  in  fact 
achieved. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Justice  Department  nor 
the  courts  have  respected  nor  properly 
Interpreted  the  intent  of  Congress  In  this 
area,  l^jeciflcally.  i  believe  the  Supreme 
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Court  has  legislated  in  this  field  and  that 
the  Justice  Department  has  been  inter- 
ested in  prosecuting  local  districts  rather 
than  Improving  educational  opixnrtunl- 

ties.  

Mr.  BENMFTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strenu- 
ously object  to  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cisions requiring  forced  busing  to  achieve 
racial  ratios.  The  courts  rule  this  way  on 
their  theory  that  the  ConstitatioEi  re- 
quires it.  When  these  decisions  were  first 
made  I  introduced  in  Congress  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  prohibit  forced 
busing,  which  Is  the  only  way  Congress 
can  set  aside  court  decisions  on  the  Ccm- 
stitutlon,  but  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  refused  to  evoi  h(dd  hearings  on  the 
amendment.  There  is  a  way  to  bypass  the 
committee,  and  that  is  to  get  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  sign  a 
petition  discharging  the  committee's 
power  on  the  prc^osal  and  bringing  it 
directly  to  the  floor.  I  have  filed  such  a 
petition  and  contacted  every  Member  of 
the  House  asking  each  to  sign.  I  do  not 
yet  have  the  required  number,  but  I  am 
still  trying.  The  UJS.  Constitution  can 
also  be  amended  by  action  initiated  in 
State  legislatures,  and  I  am  also  encour- 
aging this  action  in  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture and  in  other  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  ke«)  my  remains  brief,  but  I  did 
want  to  voice  my  strong  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  646.  The  measure 
was  authored  by  my  very  able  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
Ccmgressman  Mizcll,  and  I  was  happy 
to  be  able  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor. 
In  a  nutshell,  the  legislation  would 
amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  prohibit 
the  assignment  of  a  piAllc  school  stu- 
dent to  a  particular  school  based  on  his 
race,  creed,  or  color.  Stated  in  another 
way.  it  would  prohibit  the  massive  and 
forced  busing  of  public  school  students 
just  to  satisfy  the  personal  opinions  of 
bureaucratic  social  planners. 

A  second  important  Impact  of  the  leg- 
islation would  be  to  set  one  national  pol- 
icy on  public  school  attendance.  No  long- 
er would  local  school  boards  have  to  run 
to  the  courts  or  HEW  to  find  out  how 
their  schools  are  to  operate. 

School  officials  would  know  once  and 
for  aU  Just  where  they  stand.  They  wotild 
know  for  a  fact  that  any  child  would  be 
able  to  attend  the  school  of  his  or  her 
choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  took  a  position  on 
the  public  schools.  For  too  long  we  have 
abdicated  our  responsibilities  in  this  im- 
portant area  to  the  courts,  which  has 
resulted  in  confusion  and  chaos  for  pub- 
lic education. 

I  commend  Congressman  Mizkll  for 
requesting  this  qaecial  order  this  after- 
noon and  I  would  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  begin  hearings  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 646  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  certainly  come  for  the  Con- 
gress to  deliberate  all  aspects  of  the  bus- 
ing situation. 

We  realize  there  are  those  on  the  side- 
lines who  will  cry  racism  and  who  will 
deliberately  cloud  the  issue  involved  here 
with  pointed  fingers  and  caustic  accusa- 
tions. The  time  has  come,  nonetheless,  to 


delve  beyond  the  facade  of  Intentions  in- 
volved in  busing  to  the  basic  principles 
and  the  actual  impact  of  busing. 

Arbitrarily  checkerboarding  our  chil- 
dren from  one  area  to  another  to  get  a 
balance  of  so  many  white  children  into  a 
black  area  and  to  get  so  many  black 
children  into  a  white  area  are  tugs  at 
the  very  concept  of  our  freedoms.  Hie 
principle  of  self-determination  must  not 
be  dealt  another  blow  by  the  forces  of 
the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  De- 
partment. 

Most  of  the  people  in  my  district,  both 
black  and  white,  have  Indicated  a  strong 
desire  to  cooperate — to  live  in  harmony 
and  assistance — one  to  the  other.  They 
do  not,  however,  wish  to  relinquish  their 
children  to  every  Utopian  scheme  that 
some  biu^aucrat  in  a  Federal  agency 
might  dream  up.  My  people  want  their 
sons  and  daughters  close  to  them;  they 
wtmt  them  in  neighborhood  schools 
where  they  can  readily  reach  them  in 
any  kind  of  emergency.  To  yank  these 
children  away  from  the  reaches  of  their 
protective  arms  to  be  used  as  pawns  in 
this  gigantic  political  charade,  strikes 
at  the  very  soul  of  our  democracy. 

Busing  also  represents  a  desertion  of 
the  purpose  and  principles  of  education. 
This  Nation  needs  better  educated  chil- 
dren. It  needs  children  who  can  grow  to 
a  productive  adulthood  to  serve  commu- 
nities of  the  21st  century;  who  can 
achieve  educational  levels  capable  of 
producing  the  finest  doctors,  ministers, 
and  governmental  leaders  suited  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  years  ahead.  But 
instead,  the  Government  disrupts  the 
orderly  educational  process;  confuses  to- 
day's students  who  will  be  tomorrow's 
leaders;  sets  numerical  balance  stand- 
ards ahead  of  all  other  considerations; 
and  devotes  untold  man-hours  and  dol- 
lars to  the  false  hope  that  emotions  can 
be  legislated  and  dictated  by  forcing 
children  to  attend  certain  schools.  To- 
day's children  should  not  be  made  to  pay 
for  the  mistakes  of  the  last  hundred 
years.  The  purposes  in  sending  Johnny 
to  school  is  to  teach  him  how  to  read — 
not  how  to  ride  the  bus. 

Extensive  busing  creates  an  Impact  on 
the  children  themselves.  They  are  sub- 
jected to  prolonged  trips  to  and  from 
home.  Itieir  safety  is  in  danger  since 
they  are  more  exposed  to  occasions  for 
accidents.  I  have  received  an  untold 
number  of  letters  from  parents  who  want 
their  children  close  to  their  homes,  close 
to  their  neighborhoods.  One  mother 
wrote  about  her  child  who  has  a  chronic 
Illness.  When  the  child  has  a  problem, 
she  needs  to  get  to  him  immediately 
because  he  needs  immediate  medical 
attention.  If  this  child  is  25  miles  away 
from  the  doctor  or  the  person  who  usu- 
ally takes  care  of  him,  it  can  be  detri- 
mental to  his  health  and  safety.  We  must 
bring  back  the  right  of  the  people  to 
run  and  operate  their  own  schools  and 
to  select  the  schools  which  their  children 
will  attend. 

Many  students  have  shown  hostility  to 
busing.  One  young  lady  tearfully  relayed 
to  me  her  objections  to  being  bused  away 
from  the  school  she  had  always  attended. 
She  was  upset  at  being  yanked  away 
from  her  teachers  and  friends,  but  more 
than  that,  she  had  planned  to  carry  out 
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family  traditions  by  being  graduated 
from  that  particular  school.  At  a  time 
when  this  Nation  so  needs  roots  and  sta- 
bility, it  is  a  shame  to  uproot  our  young. 

Consider  the  tremendous  expense  in- 
volved in  busing.  The  cost  of  new  buses 
and  extended  routes  involves  a  huge 
amount  of  money — money  that  could 
well  be  used  to  enrich  the  present  edu- 
cation programs  for  all  children,  regard- 
less of  color. 

The  time  has  come  to  ignore  the 
bleeding  hearts,  the  do-gooders,  the 
vicious  name  callers;  the  time  has  come 
to  consider  this  problem  on  the  constitu- 
tionality and  ineffectiveness  of  busing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  stand  by  the  basic  concepts  of  free- 
dom, and  forced  busing  is  a  sure  in- 
fringement on  those  rights. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
witnessing  the  breakdown  of  one  of  the 
greatest  public  institutions  of  our 
times — our  public  education  system.  Hie 
culprit  is  involxmtary  busing  of  our  young 
people  to  achieve  racial  balance.  Every 
student— black  or  white — has  to  submit 
to  this  deplorable  child  handling  regard- 
less of  what  damage  it  does  to  him,  the 
educational  system  or  society  in  general. 

As  U.S.  citizens  and  taxpayers  it  would 
se^n  to  me  that  we  have  a  constitution- 
al right  to  place  our  children  in  which- 
ever school  we  desire  providing  of  course, 
the  school  is  physically  able  to  receive 
them.  The  bu^ng  scheme  deprives  us  of 
that  very  valuable  right.  It  is  sm  unwant- 
ed and  despised  device  which  was  never 
intended  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  used  in  this  fashion. 

I  am  definitely  opposed  to  busing  stu- 
dents for  the  sole  purpose  of  achieving 
a  racial  balance.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  ill-conceived  move  will  be  extreme- 
ly detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
both  black  and  white  and  Just  might  de- 
stroy the  great  institution  of  free  pub- 
lic education.  Certainly  the  quality  of 
our  educational  system  has  deteriorat- 
ed in  those  areas  where  forced  busing 
has  been  required. 

Let  me  review  how  this  all  came  about. 

Back  in  1964  the  Congress  passed  the 
controversial  civil  rights  bill.  Title  VI 
of  that  bUl  is  the  provision  under  which 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  busing  along 
with  other  constitutional  philosophies. 

On  February  7. 1964.  during  the  course 
of  that  debate  I  spoke  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  what  I  thought  were 
the  dangers  of  enacting  titie  VI.  I  said 
then: 

The  ultlnutte  rwult  of  Title  VI  would  be 
the  retroactive  amendment  of  every  federal 
statute  which  advocates  federal  funds.  It 
could — and  probably  would — ^reach  down  Into 
such  fine  Instttutlons  as  the  PHA,  the  8.1 
programs,  the  school  oonstructlon  programs, 
the  school  lunch  programs  and  countless 
other  humanitarian  programs.  If  carried  out. 
It  could  adversely  affect  every  element  of  our 
society,  every  phase  of  our  commerce,  every 
color  of  our  cltiMnry. 

Despite  my  misgivings,  the  Congress 
passed  titie  VI  of  that  bill.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  we  are  in  trouble  today.  The 
Congress  has  since  realized  the  harmful 
effect  of  forced  bxising  of  students.  In 
1966,  I  believe,  the  so-called  Whitten 
amendment  was  introduced  to  the  edu- 


cation bill.  This  amendment  said  In  ef- 
fect, "no  part  of  these  funds — educa- 
tional— shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
busing  students  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance." The  House  rejected  the  amend- 
ment that  year.  But  as  more  busing  was 
required  and  the  public  became  more 
aroused.  Members  of  Congress  began 
having  second  thoughts.  The  next  year 
it  passed  the  Hoxise  but  failed  in  the 
Senate.  The  next  year  it  passed  both 
Houses,  and  it  is  now  public  law. 

Tou  would  have  thought  this  would 
have  settied  the  matter,  but  you  forget 
the  Supreme  Court.  That  Court  ruled  the 
"Whitten"  amendment  unconstitutional 
and,  therefore,  of  no  effect.  So  the  UJB. 
Office  of  Education  went  merrily  (m  Its 
way  decreeing  more  busing  whenever  ra- 
clsJ  Integration  of  schools  could  not  be 
accomplished  by  other  means  despite  the 
damage  it  did  to  the  educational  sjrstem 
and  the  student. 

As  I  see  it,  this  is  not  a  black  versus 
white  situation.  It  is  a  misdirected  effort 
of  the  Office  of  Education  to  accomplish 
a  purpose — regardless  of  the  harm  It 
might  do  to  both  of  the  races. 

Now,  realistically,  what  can  be  done  to 
rectify  this  miserable  predicament? 

I  am  afraid  there  is  no  Immedls^  so- 
lution. 

The  Supreme  Court  could  reverse  It- 
self, but  this  Is  highly  imlikdy. 

Legislation  is  useless  becaiise  of  the 
Court's  ruling  on  the  "Whitten"  amend- 
ment and  other  cases. 

The  only  recourse  we  have  now  is  to 
see  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  prohibit  involuntary  biising  for 
this  purpose.  I  have  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  769  which  seeks  to  ac- 
complish this.  A  number  of  other  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  have  introduced 
similar  proposed  legislation. 

At  the  present  time  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  trying  to  have  at 
least  one  of  these  bills  brought  to  the 
fioor  of  the  House  by  means  of  the  "dis- 
charge petition."  Such  a  petition  requires 
the  signature  of  at  least  217  Members. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  that  niun- 
ber. 

I  will  do  everything  within  my  power 
to  expedite  the  proceeding  I  outlined 
above. 

Mr.  MIZKTJi.  I  thank  the  goiUeman, 
and  all  of  my  colleagues,  who  have 
spoken  so  well  on  this  subject  which  con- 
cerns all  of  us  deeply. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  cite 
an  example  of  what  lies  sihead  if  my  con- 
stitutional amendment  or  other  correc- 
tive legislation  is  not  enacted. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco,  long  recog- 
nized as  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in 
America,  was  drawn  into  the  busing  con- 
troversy recently  as  a  result  of  a  private 
suit  being  filed  in  a  Federal  court,  calling 
for  the  busing  of  24.000  black,  Chinese- 
American,  Mexican-American,  and  white 
students  to  100  elementary  schools,  be- 
ginning this  fsdl. 

The  mayor  of  that  city  said  the  plan 
was  opposed  by  "large  percentages  of  the 
Mexican-American,  black.  Chinese,  and 
white  communities,"  and  he  was  further 
quoted  as  saying: 

I  don't  see  why  It  has  to  be  thrust  upon 
the  people. 


The  cost  Is  estimated  at  $2.5  million. 

And  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  precisely  the 
point.  Here  is  a  city  known  for  its  variety 
of  ethnic  backgrounds  and  for  its  spirit 
of  community  involvement.  A  private  suit 
has  disrupted  this  spirit  of  accord,  not 
because  of  any  racitil  animosity,  but  be- 
cause a  policy  of  forced  busing  is  as  re- 
pulsive to  the  majority  of  the  residents  of 
San  Francisco  as  it  is  to  the  citizens  of 
Wlnston-Salem,  N.C. 

At  this  ix}int,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  enter 
into  the  Record  the  text  of  an  article 
describing  this  situation,  which  appeared 
in  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  recentiy. 

If  forced  busing  can  be  implemented  in 
San  Francisco,  if  racial  percentages  for 
four  nationalities  can  be  demanded  and 
forced,  then  where  will  it  all  end? 

It  will  not  end  with  the  Souiii,  though 
I  suspect  some  of  our  northern  colleagues 
had  entertained  such  thoughts.  It  will  not 
end  with  the  Integration  of  blacks  and 
whites;  it  has  already  gone  farther  than 
that  in  San  Frsmcisco. 

It  would  not  surprise  me  at  all  to  see 
the  courts  rule  that  a  certain  percent- 
age of  every  nationality  represented  in 
this  great  "melting  pot  of  humanitjr"  be 
proportionately  represented  in  each  of 
this  Nation's  schools. 

How  will  the  city  of  New  York  react 
when  it  has  to  Integrate  certain  per- 
centages of  Anglo-Saxons,  black  Amer- 
icans, Mexican-Americans,  Chinese- 
Americans,  Italian-Americans,  Jewish- 
Americans,  and  every  other  conceivable 
hyphenated  American? 

I  predict  it  will  react  in  much  the  same 
way  that  we  in  the  South  have  reacted, 
and  rightiy  so. 

Forced  ansrthing  is  not  accQ>table  in 
any  part  of  this  country,  and  I.  for  one, 
am  thankful  for  that.  We  are  a  nation 
in  love  with  freedom,  and  we  guard  that 
freedom  Jeolously. 

For  almost  200  years,  this  has  been  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  This  means  that  those 
who  are  elected  by  the  people  should 
serve  as  the  voice  of  the  people. 

But  the  dominant  voice  in  the  con- 
tinuing controversy  over  our  public 
schools  has  not  been  the  voice  of  the 
people — it  has  been  the  voice  of  a  tjnran- 
nlcal  judiciary. 

"This  House  has  on  several  occasions 
expressed  its  opposition  to  the  concept 
of  busing  schoolchildren  away  from 
their  neighborhood  schools  to  a  more  dis- 
tant school,  simply  to  pacify  the  courts. 

In  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  passed  by 
this  House  and  by  the  Senate,  and  signed 
into  law  by  President  Johnson,  there  was 
included  tiie  most  explicit  language  for- 
bidding the  assignment  of  students  to 
particular  schools  simply  on  the  baslB 
of  their  race. 

On  several  occasions  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  Congress,  this  same  posi- 
tion  has  been  reaffirmed  through  HEW 
appropriations,  in  which  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  busing  simply  to  achieve 
racial  balance  has  been  strictiy  forbid- 
den— Today,  by  passing  HJl.  539  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  351  to  36  the  House 
has  again  expressed  its  growing  concern 
about  what  is  being  forced  on  our  public 
schools. 
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President  Nixon  has  nuule  clear  his 
position  in  favor  of  neighborhood  schools 
and  opposing  forced  busing. 

These  are  clearly  the  voices  of  the  peo- 
ple. speaUng  through  their  elected  ofO- 
cials,  and  yet  the  people  are  helpless  to 
stop  enforcement  of  this  unreasonable 
policy  that  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  public  education  in  America. 

It  Is  time  that  we  in  the  Congress  took 
action  to  make  the  pet^le's  voice  heard 
again,  to  make  the  people's  wUI  what 
counts  in  this  democracy. 

The  constitutional  amendment  I  have 
proposed  would  give  new  authority  to 
the  people's  voice  and  to  their  will.  The 
time  for  passage  of  that  amendment  is 
now. 

To  conclude.  I  would  like  to  read  Into 
the  Rkcoro  the  text  of  James  J.  Kilpat- 
rlck's  column,  to  which  I  referred  at  the 
outset  of  this  discussion.  The  column 
needs  no  more  introduction,  it  speaks  for 
itself. 

The  material  follows: 
Thb  Bc8  Roots  Fkom  Kducation  to  Madnkss 
(By  Jamea  J.  KUpatrlck) 

B04H0KZ,  Va.— Sevetml  bundrad  principals, 
superylaon,  and  otbera  engaged  in  educa- 
tion at  the  elementary  acbool  level  met  here 
a  few  days  ago  for  a  conference  on  what  alia 
tbem.  The  delegates  came  Uom  six  southern 
Btates.  whites  and  blacka  alike,  and  for  three 
days  they  listened  dutifully  to  a  program 
built  around  trade  unionism  and  the  new 
worry  of  "accountability." 

These  are  Important  ooncsms.  The  iinlon- 
Izatlon  of  public  school  teachers  has  become 
a  fact  of  educational  life,  and  the  principals, 
understandably,  were  eager  to  know  all  those 
things  about  contract  negotiation  they  al- 
ways bad  been  afraid  to  ask.  The  business  of 
accountability  embraces  the  growing  demand 
of  parents  for  a  kind  of  quality  control  in 
the  classrooms.  If  Miss  Jackson's  third-grade 
pupils  fall  to  learn  to  read  at  third-grade 
levels,  fire  Miss  Jackson. 

But  back  In  their  rooms,  or  over  a  drink 
In  the  hotel  pub.  these  deeply  troubled  pro- 
fessionals were  not  talking  of  militant  unions 
or  critical  parents.  They  were  talking  of 
busing.  A  siunmer  conference  at  a  modestly 
poah  hotel  ought  to  mean  happy  times.  These 
were  the  saddest  sessions  I  ever  sat  In  on. 

The  term  "busing"  has  come  to  mean  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  mere  physical 
transportation  of  pupils  from  Point  A  to 
Point  B.  In  today's  lexicon,  it  connotes  such 
measures  as  "pairing"  and  "clustering"  and 
"closing."  and  by  extension  It  takes  In  all 
the  problems  of  discipline,  white  flight,  and 
school-community  relations  that  afflict 
southern  school  systems  today. 

By  way  of  example,  consider  two  elemen- 
tary schools  In  a  major  soutbem  city.  One 
of  them,  Hyde  Park,  on  the  east  side  of  town, 
is  located  In  a  section  of  the  city  that  has 
been  wholly  black  for  70  years.  The  otber, 
Bellhaven,  on  the  west  side,  serves  a  neigh- 
borhood once  wholly  white  but  now  substan- 
tially mixed.  Each  of  the  schools  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  800  pupils. 

Under  court  order,  Hyde  Park  and  B^- 
haven  were  paired  for  the  1970-71  school  year. 
Roughly  160  white  chUdren  were  shipped 
every  day  to  Hyde  Park,  and  roughly  120 
black  children  were  shipped  every  day  to 
BeUhaven.  All  six  grades  were  maintained  at 
each  school,  and  the  situation  created  prob- 
lems that  were  "real  but  not  Intolerable." 

Wor  the  coming  year,  the  schools  are  to 
be  "split-paired."  The  local  District  Court 
has  decreed  that  aU  schooU  In  the  city  sys- 
tem must  be  racially  mixed,  as  nearly  aa 
may  be  practicable.  In  a  ratio  of  65  blacks 
to  36  whites.  A  part  of  the  decree  requires 
that   Hyde   Park    abolish   its   kindergarten. 


first,  second  and  third  grades;  and  that  BeU- 
haven abolish  Is  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.  The  object  Is  to  place  530  blacks  and 
380  whites  In  each  school. 

The  principal  of  Bellhaven.  who  happened 
to  be  telling  me  all  this,  is  a  plump  fellow 
In  his  early  50b;  hU  face  looks  as  If  all  the 
happiness  had  been  squeezed  out.  He  has 
spent  the  past  six  weeks,  since  the  school 
year  ended.  In  these  educational  endeavors: 
He  has  moved  all  his  school  fxuTolture  for 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  graders  to  Hyde  Park, 
and  he  has  received  like  shipments  in  re- 
turn. He  has  worked  with  his  librarian  in 
purging  the  Bellhaven  shelves  of  3.300  books 
beyond  the  third-grade  level  and  Is  swap- 
ping these  with  the  Hyde  Park  collection 
for  tiny  tots. 

Moetly  he  has  been  on  the  phone  with 
parents.  His  opposite  number,  11  miles  across 
town,  has  been  equally  engaged.  Infuriated 
black  parents  are  threatening  violence  and 
boycott.  Outraged  white  parents  have  filed 
330  requests  for  pupil  recixds  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  placing  their  children  in  private 
schools.  The  principal  of  BeUhaven  at  this 
moment  has  no  idea  "if  I  can  produce  my 
380  whites."  He  won't  know  until  Sept.  7. 

I  do  not  identify  the  city  or  the  principal; 
educators  have  been  warned  they  may  be 
in  contempt  of  court  if  they  publicly  criti- 
cize busing.  Thoee  are  not  the  true  names 
of  the  two  schools.  But  the  story  Is  abso- 
lutely true.  It  is  entirely  typical.  Down  In 
Austin,  Tex.,  the  government  has  been  de- 
manding imposition  of  a  plan  that  would 
give  each  school  the  same  ethnic  mix  of  the 
city  at  large — 64.5  percent  white,  20.4  per- 
cent Chicano,  and  16.1  percent  black.  This 
is  education?  No.  This  Is  madness. 


(Prom  the  San  Ftanclsco  Chronicle, 
May  30, 1971] 

A  SCBASfBUE  To   IKTEGXATX 

(By  JUn  Wood) 

Computer  experts  are  working  through  the 
weekend  holiday  In  a  frantic  scramble  to 
provide  data  for  integrating  the  San  Pran- 
clBco  schools  this  fall. 

From  all  appearances  yesterday,  and 
through  no  fault  of  the  computer  special- 
ists. It  looked  like  a  case  of  too  little,  too 
late. 

The  district  received  a  tongue  lashing  Fri- 
day from  UjB.  District  Judge  Stanley  Welgel 
and  attorneys  for  the  NAACP  who  have  been 
pressing  the  district  for  almost  a  year  to 
prepare  for  integration. 

The  NAACP  meanwhile  was  known  to  be 
drawing  a  hard-noeed  Integration  plan  call- 
ing for  nearly  equal  representation  of  black 
students  In  almost  aU  schools. 

BirSINO 

The  NAACP  plan  Is  being  drawn  by  some 
of  the  moet  respected  educators  in  the  cotin- 
try.  Including  two  who  participated  In  the 
keystone  Charlotte-Uecklenburg  districting 
approved  In  AprU  by  the  UJB.  Supreme  Court. 
The  San  Francisco  NAACP  proposal  is  under- 
stood to  make  extensive  use  of  busing. 

NAACP  partLsana,  Including  the  organiza- 
tion's attorney  Arthur  Brunwasser  In  court 
Friday,  have  openly  expreaaed  doubts  about 
the  district's  sincerity  In  seeking  Integra- 
tion. 

When  the  district's  board  of  education 
voted  last  week  to  appeal  the  Integration 
ordor.  Brunwasser  and  others  Interpreted  the 
action  as  Just  one  more  Instance  of  the  San 
Francisco  schools  stalling  on  deeegregatlon. 

Brtinwasser  pointed  out  In  court  that  the 
NAACP  has  been  seeking  integration  In  San 
Francisco  since  1960.  (The  Brown  decUlon 
ordering  integration  was  handed  down  by  the 
UJB.  Supreme  Ooiirt  la  1864.) 
WBDXL  wsBimro 

The  district  last  August  and  September 
was  warned  by  Judge  Welgel  to  prepare  for 


dty-wlde  Integration,  but  no  serious  effort 
was  made  untu  late  this  si»1ng. 

As  a  result,  the  district  now  finds  Itaalf 
In  a  tarrlbl*  bind. 

It  baa  iqiyroprlated  no  adequate  amount  of 
money  to  Integrate  next  September  (the 
coat  la  estimated  at  92.8  mlllloii.  and  the 
district  will  be  iucky  to  oome  up  with  MOO.- 
000). 

There  Is  doubt  that  buses  will  be  available 
to  carry  out  an  Integration  order.  Planning 
Is  stalled  because  schools  which  do  not  meet 
earthquake  standards  may  be  cloeed,  thus 
disrupting  any  plan  for  pupU  assignment, 
paocazss  slow 

The  district  has  placed  Donald  Johnson, 
one  of  its  most  capable  administrators  (who 
proved  bis  skill  by  working  out  busing  prob- 
lems In  the  Richmond  complex)  in  charge 
of  integration  efforts.  But  even  with  John- 
son leading  the  effort,  progress  has  been  slow. 

Although  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
members  are  meeting  every  day  with  district 
staff  members  in  an  attempt  to  work  out 
the  problems  associated  with  Integrating,  the 
district  la  finding  Itself  unready  to  meet 
Judge  Welgel 's  deadline  for  preparing  a 
plan — June  10. 

PLAN   BT   DBAOLINX 

In  court  Friday,  school  attorneys  promised 
they  would  have  a  plan  ready  by  the  deadline. 
Committee  members  and  administration  rep- 
reeentatlves  alike  are  saying  that  if  they  had 
more  time  the  plan  would  be  a  sounder  one. 
They  were  In  court  to  discuss  with  Welgel  a 
stay  in  execution  as  well  as  an  appeal.  Hear- 
ing was  set  June  3. 

The  district's  appeal  followed  a  study  by 
board  member  Howard  Nemerovskl  who  told 
the  board  that  he  could  not  accept  some  of 
Welgel's  findings  of  fact  (that  the  board 
had  actively  discriminated)  nor  his  con- 
clusions of  law. 

The  dUtrtct  had,  Nemerovskl  argued,  a 
duty  to  appeal  and  the  board  voted  4-3  to 
do  so. 

The  board  also  suggested  preparing  a  plan 
for  desegregating  all  San  Francisco  schools, 
not  Just  elementary  schools  as  ordered  by 
Welgel.  There  was  a  "but,"  though:  The  plan 
should  be  for  September  1972. 

The  district  has  gone  ahead,  however,  with 
the  71  plan,  although  It  must  be  approved 
by  the  board  before  becoming  the  official  pro- 
posal to  be  given  to  Welgel. 

KIGErr   PLANS 

Eight  plans  have  been  considered,  modified 
and  programmed  for  the  computer.  Tuesday 
the  committee  is  to  select  three  or  possibly 
four  of  the  plans  and  then  pass  them  to  the 
board  of  education. 

Some  meet  state  guidelines  for  racial  bal- 
ance: no  school  varies  more  than  15  per- 
cent from  district  wide  racial  averages.  Other 
do  not.  It  will  be  up  to  the  committee,  first, 
to  decide  which  plans  to  offer  the  board  and 
then  the  board  to  decide  which  of  the  plans 
offered  should  be  presented  to  Welgel. 

CHINATOWN 

Chinese  parents  argue  that  if  their  chil- 
dren are  bused  far  from  Chinatown,  the 
ChUdren  wiU  miss  the  special  Chinese  lan- 
guage and  cultural  schools  and  lose  the  spe- 
cial bt-llngual  training  In  itngii«h  and  Chi- 
nese that  will  enable  them  to  more  quickly 
make  their  way  In  Western  society. 

The  district's  plans,  admittedly  drawn  in 
a  hurry  and  without  real  community  par- 
tlclpaUon,  go  to  the  board  Thursday  night. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  acted  upon  then 
After  that  the  district  will  have  one  week 
to  meet  Its  deadline  with  Judge  Welgel. 

For  a  district  that  takes  months  to  carry 
out  the  simplest  actions  (the  radiators  an 
still  at  winter  full-blast  In  the  district's 
headquarters).  It  seemed  an  almost  Impos- 
sible deadline. 
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Cirnts  Cut  School  CLsasn  nr  Momxt  Bnts 

(By  Peter  MOlus) 

Obioago  will  alnqriy  shut  down  Its  public 
80bo<ds  for  most  of  December  If  Mayor  Rteb- 
ard  J.  Daley  and  the  stata  laglaiature  oannot 
come  \xp  with  another  $33.8  million. 

PbUadtiphla  cut  out  all  extracurricular 
activities,  including  high  school  ^Kjrts.  It 
bad  to  pay  its  teachers  In  scrip  at  the  end  of 
last  school  year.  It  Is  starting  this  year  $68 
million  In  the  hole,  is  "going  to  open  in  Sep- 
tember and  carry  on  as  long  as  funds  permit." 
Detroit  let  300  teaching  poaltlooa  remain 
unfilled  last  spring,  sU^ped  repainting  Its  old 
schools,  put  its  maintenance  crews  on  a  four- 
day  week  Instead  of  five  and  stUl  finlabed 
with  a  $20  million  deficit.  Assured  1971-73 
school  revenue  is  $230  million.  Projected 
school  expenses — $380  million.  So  far,  no  an- 
swer to  the  dUemma. 

These  are  three  touchy  examples  of  a  na- 
tional school  money  crisis  btilldlng  up  In 
some  degree  in  almost  every  school  district 
as  the  new  school  year  approaches.  It  is  most 
acute  and  moet  dramatic  in  big  cltlee.  So 
acute  that  growing  numbers  of  districts  do 
not  have  enough  money  to  stand  stlU. 

District  after  district  Is  having  to  cut  back 
on  school  services  or,  as  the  Chicago  school 
board  voted  to  do  last  Wedneeday,  olose  down 
the  school  system  for  months — If  necessary. 

"It's  happening  all  over,  and  It's  getting 
worse,"  says  Sam  M.  Lambert,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion (NSA).  "It's  the  tightest  year  In  the 
last  30." 

The  problem  Is  no  longer  crowded  class- 
rooms from  the  postwar  baby  boom  and  ris- 
ing enroUments;  as  It  was  in  the  1950's  and 
most  of  the  1960's.  In  big  dtles  especially, 
enrollments  now  are  stable,  or  even  declining 
slightly. 

psoblzm:  TKACHxa  pat 

Nor  Is  the  issue  bringing  down  class  sizes, 
adding  remedial  teachers,  offering  new  for- 
eign languages,  or  other  Improvements  In 
service. 

The  problem  now  Is  finding  funds  to  cover 
steadUy  increasing  teacher  i>ay. 

In  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and  else- 
where, the  Impending  deficits  are  due  almost 
entirely  to  pay  raises  sought  and  won  In  col- 
lective bargaining  by  those  cities'  strong 
teacher  unions. 

Boston's  public  school  enrollment  has  held 
steady  recently,  yet  Its  school  budget  "has 
doubled  in  the  last  five  years,  which  la  since 
collective  bargaining  began,"  says  Leo  J. 
Burke,  the  system's  biislnese  manager. 

It  Is  dlfllciilt,  however,  for  even  the  severest 
of  critics  to  argue  that  teachers  In  Boston  or 
elsewhere  are  driving  taxpayers  to  rebellion 
and  school  systems  into  bankruptcy. 

In  Boston  five  years  ago  a  beginning  teach- 
er with  a  bachelor's  degree  was  paid  $3,800, 
according  to  Burke.  Starting  pay  now  Is 
$7,600,  more  than  double  the  five-year-old 
figure — but  still  not  a  princely  sum. 

A  few  statistics  suggest  the  national  di- 
mensions of  the  problem. 

■ALAKT    INCKKASS 

In  the  10  school  years  from  19S0-61  to 
1070-71,  public  school  enrollment  nation- 
wide rose  37  per  cent,  according  to  NEA 
cidculatlonB. 

In  the  same  period,  public  sobool  expendl- 
tiures  rose  163.1  per  cent. 

Part  of  the  coet  increase  was  due  to  school 
Improvement.  The  number  of  public  class- 
room teachers  rose  by  45.4  per  cent,  more 
than  half  again  as  fast  aa  such  factors  as  en- 
rollment, lower  class  sizes,  and  more  ooune 
offerings. 

But  a  larger  part  of  the  cost  Increase  was 
due  to  pay  raises.  Teacher  pay  typlcaUy 
makes  up  three-fifths  to  three-fourths  of 
school  budgets,  and  average  teacher  pay  want 
up  77.9  per  cent  in  the  1960's,  from  $8,449  In 
1960-ei  to  $9,689  In  1970-71. 


Meanwhile,  taxpayers  expressing  their 
opinions. 

In  1960,  Amerloan  voters  approved  only  50.8 
per  cent  of  the  public  acbockl  bond  Iscoes  put 
before  them — 43.6  per  cent  of  doUar  value  of 
the  offerings. 

In  Just  that  year,  the  total  rejected  was 
$3.2  bllUon.  Compared  with  this,  the  total  re- 
jected in  1960  was  $368  million — only  30.4 
per  cent  of  all  bonds  at  stake  in  that  year. 

The  game  can  be  tough.  In  New  Jersey, 
voters  in  most  towns  must  approve,  not  Just 
bonds,  but  whole  school  budgets  at  the  pdlla 
each  year.  Aooordlng  to  NSA'a  Lambert,  this 
year  they  have  voted  down  183  of  440. 

CRIBB  PAXX  WOBST 

The  emerging  teacher-taxpayer  tug-of-war 
Is  strongest  In  dtlea,  partly  because  teacher 
unions  are  typieaUy  more  powerful  there, 
partly  because  blg-clty  tax  basse  are  erod- 
ing and  have  more  demands  on  them  than  do 
thoee  in  the  suburbs. 

Some  cities  numage  to  stay  short  of  dis- 
aster. Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Dallas  and 
Miami  think  they  can  make  It  through  the 
year  without  serious  cutbacks— but  without 
majOT  Improvements,  either. 

But  New  York,  with  aU  of  Its  other  prob- 
lems, is  $40  million  short  of  what  It  needs 
to  cover  next  school  year's  higher  pay  rates. 
And  it  hasn't  yet  decided  how  It  will  cut  back 
to  make  ends  meet. 

The  problem  is  also  lees  acute  here  than 
In  some  other  iirban  areas.  Both  Via  D.C. 
and  Prince  Georges  systems,  respectively  the 
nation's  13th  and  lOth  largest,  will  be  mak- 
ing some  cutbacks  this  year.  The  District 
cutback  Is  the  first  In  recent  memory. 

The  money  crisis  has  produced  various 
calls  for  reform.  Some  say  the  schools  arent 
giving  the  taxpayers  their  money's  worth. 
"We  must  stop  congratulating  ourselves  for 
spending  nearly  ss  much  money  on  educa- 
tion as  does  the  entire  rest  of  the  worid — 
$65  billion  a  year  on  all  levels — when  we  are 
not  getting  as  much  ss  we  should  out  of 
the  dollars  we  spend,"  President  Nixon  told 
Congress  in  his  1970  message  on  education- 
al reform. 

"Major  new  expenditures"  abould  be  pre- 
ceded by  "fundamental  studies,"  Mr.  Nlzoo 
said.  "We  will  ask  the  Oongrees  to  supply 
many  more  dollars  for  education,"  but  only 
"as  we  get  more  education  for  the  dollar." 
icoKX  rmxSAL  ii  onkt 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Issue  are  those 
who  say  schools  need  more  money  now.  In 
particular  more  federal  money. 

The  federal  government  now  supplies  about 
7  per  cent  of  public  school  revenues,  the 
states  41  per  cent,  local  government  83  per 
cent. 

Key  House  Democrats  recently  Introduced 
bills  that  would  raise  the  authoriaed  federal 
share  to  more  than  30  per  cent  In  five  years, 
niey  tried  to  tack  their  proposal  onto  the 
President's  proposed  $1.8  blUlon  school  de- 
segregation bill,  as  a  Democratic  alternative 
to  bla  revenue-sharing  plana. 

Last  week  the  Democrats  faUed  In  a  House 
subcommittee.  They  say  that  they  wlU  try 
again  in  fuU  committee  and  on  the  fioor. 
lliey  think  there  may  be  enough  pubUc  out- 
cry when  schools  open  in  September  to  pass 
thebUl. 

Chicago  began  1071  with  a  $640.6  mllUon 
budget,  up  $86  million  from  the  1970  figure. 
The  budgist  did  not  take  account  of  about 
$80  million  in  pay  and  otber  oonq>enaatlon 
Increases  for  teachers  and  other  school  em- 
ployes. 

The  state  leglalatiue  came  through  with 
some  extra  money,  but  not  enough.  Sopt. 
James  F.  Redmond  told  the  Chicago  boud 
last  week  that  it  had  three  alternatives:  One 
waa  to  shut  down  an  extra  13  aOhool  days  In 
December,  a  6  per  cent  out  In  tha  actaadolad 
188-day  school  year.  A  aeoond  was  to  cut  oat 
4700  Jobs,  many  of  them  facibing  poaltlooa. 


and  thus  Increase  daas  size.  Tlie  third  was  to 
borrow  against  1073  revenues. 

Rartmnnd  urged  the  board  not  to  borrow, 
because  it  already  faoad  trouble  enough  in 
1873.  Oontraota  already  negotiated  will  raise 
tha  payroll  another  $68  million  that  year. 

The  board  voted  for  the  December  abut- 
down. 

mnuzD  pat  boosts 

Phlladdphla  haa  already  done  what  Red- 
mond urged  the  Chicago  board  not  to  do: 
defer  one  year's  problem  to  the  next. 

Philadelphia's  teachers  were  supposed  to 
get  one  pay  raise  In  1970  and  another  this 
year.  The  board  dldnt  have  the  money  for 
last  year-a  pay  boost,  and  asked  the  teachers 
to  defer  It.  They  agreed.  Thus  the  board  owes 
the  teachers  a  total  of  $64  million  in  addl- 
Uonal  pay  this  year,  and  Is  faced  with  other 
cost  Inoreaaes  besides.  The  stata  legislature 
may  give  it  an  extra  $48  million.  IIm  rest, 
about  $38  million,  la  nowhere  In  sight. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Aaiy.KiJi.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  aa  the  subject  ot  my  special 
order.  

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOCKHEEID 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BuRKK)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  make  a  few  comments 
about  my  vote  on  the  Lockheed  guar- 
antee. It  was  with  great  reluctance  that 
I  voted  in  favor  of  the  guarantee,  but  I 
did  vote  for  it.  For  me,  the  overriding 
concern  was  the  additional  unemploy- 
ment that  would  have  been  created  if 
this  guarantee  did  not  go  through.  I 
regret  very  much  that  in  order  to  prevent 
additional  unemplojrment,  at  a  time 
when  the  last  thing  this  economy  needs 
is  more  unemployment,  it  was  necessary 
to  vote  for  a  TJjB.  Government  guarantee 
for  Lockheed.  I  think  that  there  is  much 
to  be  said  against  proceeding  in  this  man- 
ner to  assist  hard-pressed  firms.  I  think 
that  it  raises  the  most  fundamental  and 
far-reaching  questions.  I  think  serious 
reservations  are  alwa3rs  in  order  when- 
ever the  Government  intervenes  in  the 
economy  in  favor  of  one  corporation  or 
another,  especially  In  such  a  fiercely 
competitive  environment  as  the  aircraft 
industry.  The  most  serious  opposition  to 
the  Lockheed  loan,  not  surprisingly,  came 
from  those  firms  which  were,  in  fact,  in 
competition  with  Lockheed's  Trl-Star.  I 
also  resent  very  much  the  fact  that  this 
House  was  forced  to  vote  on  such  an  im- 
portant issue  with  a  gim  literally  at  its 
head.  In  setting  up  an  August  8  deadline, 
a  foreign  government.  Great  Britain, 
was  literally  calling  the  shots  on  the  tim- 
ing of  this  assistance  and  seriously  cir- 
cumscribed our  freedom  of  action.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  we  never  get  into  a  situation 
like  this  again,  where  political  considera- 
tions in  another  country  are  of  para- 
mount Influence  in  dictating  a  national 
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solution  to  our  domestic  indiistiial  prob- 
lems. I  also  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
bankers,  in  turning  to  the  Oovemment 
as  the  bank  of  last  resort,  have  given  the 
country  evidence  that  they  want  the  beet 
of  both  worlds.  They  want  commercial 
relationships  free  of  Oovemment  inter- 
vention, as  long  as  they  are  profitable, 
but  when  the  risk  becomes  too  great,' 
they  want  to  be  able  to  turn  to  the  Oov- 
emment to  ball  them  out.  For  years  the 
banks  liave  been  dealing  with  Lockheed 
with  their  eyes  wide  open,  in  possession 
of  much  more  inside  information  on  the 
financial  details  and  problems  facing  the 
company  than  the  Oovemment  has  even 
today,  insisting  on  getting  such  lucrative 
arrangements  as  substantial  compensat- 
ing balances  and  collateral  business  ar- 
rangements. Now  that  the  company  is  in 
serious  trouble  and  the  relationship  does 
not  appear  profitable  they  demand  a  bail- 
out by  the  U.S.  Oovemment,  trying  to 
have  us  believe  that  they  can  go  no  fur- 
ther than  they  already  have  with  the 
company.  In  this  respect,  I  was  in  favor 
of  making  this  a  one-time  arrangement 
and  was  opposed  to  the  generic  concept, 
in  order  to  serve  notice  on  the  banks  that 
this  is  not  to  be  a  pracedent  and  so  as  not 
to  encourage  them  in  their  belief  that 
all  the  easy  risks  are  theirs  and  the  more 
difficult  risks  belong  to  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment. I  think  that  Lockheed  and  the 
banks  have  been  less  than  honest  with 
this  Oovemment  all  along  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  Intensity  of  opposition  to 
the  guarantee  request  has  served  notice 
not  only  on  these  banks  and  this  com- 
pany, but  on  all  banks  and  all  companies 
In  this  coimtry  that  Congress  does  not 
enjoy  being   held  to  ransom  every  3 
months  by  either  Perm  Central,  Boeing, 
or  Lockheed. 

But  in  the  end  as  I  said,  I  did  vote  for 
the  guarantee,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
very  genuine  and  serious  reservations, 
because  I  was  not  prepared,  as  one  Con- 
gressman among  many,  to  cast  my  vote 
for   additional    unemployment   at   this 
time.  For,  as  I  see  it,  a  vote  against  this 
guarantee  would  certainly  have  led  to 
serious  unemployment  consequences.  The 
workers,  as  I  see  it,  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry are  not  the  culprits  in  all  of  this. 
And  yet.  clearly  they  would  be  paying  a 
tremendous  price  for  Congress'  refusal 
to  guarantee  additional  borrowings  by 
Lockheed,  at  this  particular  Juncture  in 
the  firm's  history.  In  teaching  Lockheed 
a  lesson,  in  punishing  its  inept  manage- 
ment. Congress  would  really  ultimately 
be  punishing  the  workers  Involved  by 
threatening  them  with  the  loss  of  their 
very  livelihood.  Again,  if  economic  condi- 
tions around  the  country  were  better  Just 
now,  especially  in  the  areas  of  greatest 
concentration  of  aerospace  employment. 
It  might  be  another  matter.  One  could 
feel  that  perh^js  those  who  lost  their 
Jobs  with  Lockheed  and  the  contractors 
or  subcontractors  to  Lockheed  could  find 
employment  elsewhere,  but  such  is  not 
the  case  today.  Ultimately,  one  does  have 
to  deal  with  things  as  they  are  and  not 
as  they  should  be.  For  close  to  a  srear 
now,  I  have  been  rising  to  address  this 
House  on  a  regular  basis  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  seriousness  of  the  growing 
tmemi^oymait  situation  in  the  country. 
Well,  today  theae  warnings  have  caught 
up  with  me  and  I  Just  cannot  have  it 


on  my  conscience  that  I,  as  a  Congress- 
man, by  a  deliberate  vote  on  my  part 
added  to  the  imemployment  rolls.  Those 
who  voted  against  this  guarantee,  be- 
cause of  the  potential  cost  Involved 
should  Lockheed  fail  and  the  Oovem- 
ment have  to  honor  Its  guarantee  of  $250 
milllan.  have  not  added  up  the  cost  to 
both  the  National  Oovemment  and  local 
government  resulting  from  unemploy- 
ment. The  loss  in  revenue,  the  costs  of 
unemidoyment  benefits,  and  finally,  in- 
creased welfare  burdens  add  up  to  con- 
siderably more  than  the  price  tag  on 
this  guarantee. 

A  few  months  ago,  this  Congress  twice 
voted  down  continuation  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram. I  was  one  of  those  who  so  voted. 
tP  that  vote,  the  choice  was  once  again 
between  the  most  serious  consequences, 
no  matter  how  one  voted.  In  the  end,  I 
decided  that  the  risks  and  problems  of 
continuing  with  the  SST  program  far 
outweighed  the  potential  loss  of  Jobs  in 
Boeing.  While  I  have  admitted  from  the 
outset  that  there  are  serious  questions 
of  principle  involved  in  voting  for  Lock- 
heed, I  Just  do  not  feel  that  they  are 
paramoimt,  in  this  case,  to  the  question 
of  additional  unemployment.  To  me,  it 
was  a  case  where  Congress  would,  in  ef- 
fect, be  singling  out  one  particular  in- 
dustry in  this  country  and  by  decree 
creating  additional  imemployment.  In 
order  to  get  away  with  something  like 
that,  this  Oovemment,  as  a  matter  of 
reqjonsibillty,  would  have  had  to  have 
been  able  to  offer  those  who  would  lose 
their  businesses  in  this  industry,  alter- 
native employment.  The  sad  facts  of  the 
situation  are  that,  at  present,  there  are 
no  such  alternative  positions. 

Thus,  albeit  reluctantly,  I  voted  for 
the  guarantee.  I  hope  that  we  have 
leamed  our  lesson.  I  hope  that  those  who 
were  quick  to  fashion  this  guarantee  ar- 
rangement will  now  devote  their  talents 
to  coming  up  with  long-range  solutions 
to  the  problems  facing  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry in  this  country,  before  we  are 
called  upon  to  come  to  ttie  rescue  of 
other  firms  at  other  times.  Because,  I  can 
assure  you,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  unem- 
ployment was  today  the  No.  1  domestic 
problem  facing  this  Nation,  I  would  not 
have  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  this  guar- 
antee. Congressmen,  again  and  again, 
are  called  on  to  make  difficult  decisions 
in  casting  their  votes.  I  can  honestly  say 
few  decisions  have  caused  me  more 
agony  and  more  uneasiness  than  my  vote 
last  Friday. 


August  2,  1971 


much  cotton,  twice  as  much  oats,  and 
about  four  times  as  much  tobacco.  Fur- 
thermore, the  United  States  of  America 
possesses  almost  1  V»  times  as  many  cat- 
tle as  the  U.SJ3 J%. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prerioua 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mnxxn)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation.  Al- 
though only  approximately  one-third  as 
large  and  four-fifths  as  populous  as  the 
UJ3.8JI..  the  United  States  of  America 
retains  outstanding  supremacy  In  many 
fields  of  economic  endeavor.  For  example, 
on  essentially  the  same  amount  of  culti- 
vated land,  the  United  States  produces 
23  times  as  much  com,  three  times  as 


PERMANENT  ANTISTRIKE  LEOISLA- 
TION  STILL  NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Harvxy)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Bir.  Speaker,  the  news 
this  morning  that  representatives  of  the 
United  Transportation  Union  and  the 
railroad  carriers  had  reached  a  settle- 
ment ending  the  2-week-old  selective 
strike  that  has  been  threatening  the 
economy  of  many  portions  of  our  Nation 
is  heartening.  I  have  followed  this  dis- 
pute very  closely,  and  I  realize  that  the 
settlonent  is  an  important  milestone  in 
the  history  of  collective  bfirgaining.  I  ap- 
plaud the  fact  that  the  parties  were  able 
to  reach  a  settlement  themselves,  without 
the  need  for  congressional  intervention. 
It  is  also  significant  that  for  the  first 
time  a  selective  strike  was  used  in  the 
railroad  Industry. 

My  colleagues  in  Congress,  however, 
should  not  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
security,  now  that  the  immediate  prob- 
lem has  been  solved.  While  we  did  not 
have  to  enact  emergency  legislation  in 
this  particular  dispute,  the  fut»u-e  may 
not  be  so  kind  to  us.  We  still  need  per- 
manent legislation  to  deal  with  the  labor 
disputes  in  the  railroad  industry. 

The  Tranjfwrtation  and  Aeronautics 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  began 
hearings  last  week  on  this  very  subject. 
As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  that  has  received  the 
bipartisan  support  of  59  cosponsors.  This 
legislatiOD  attempts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  establishing  permanent  mecha- 
nisms for  dealing  with  future  labor  dis- 
putes in  the  railrofwl  and  airline  indus- 
tries. My  bill,  along  with  the  several 
others  that  have  been  introduced,  is  be- 
ing discussed  at  these  hearings,  which  I 
hope  will  continue  so  that  we  in  Congress 
can  act  positively  to  prevent  the  need  f  or 
future  emergency  legislation. 

As  was  clearly  indicated  by  this  most 
recent  dispute,  transportation  strikes  af- 
fect the  wrong  pe<H>le.  Historically, 
strikes  have  been  used  by  employees  to 
bring  economic  pressure'  to  bear  upon 
onployers  to  grant  increased  wages  and 
improved  working  conditions.  Transpor- 
tation strikes,  however,  are  different. 
Their  economic  impact  is  much  greater 
on  the  Innocent  bystander— the  con- 
simier,  the  small  businessman,  the  farm- 
er— than  on  the  rail  carriers  themselves. 
The  objective  of  congressional  action 
should  be  the  preservation  of  the  nation- 
al health  and  safety;  in  the  realm  of 
emergency  rail  disputes,  only  permanent 
legislation  can  achieve  that  goal. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  SHOULD 
NOT  ORANT  A  WAIVER  OF  POINTS 
OF  ORDER  AOAINST  CLAUSE  3  OF 
RULE  28  ON  HJl.  6531 

The  SPEABSK.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  frun 
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Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stuoxb)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  appeared  before  the 
Rules  CcMiunlttee  to  testify  on  the  rule 
to  accompany  the  conference  report  to 
HJl.  6531.  It  is  my  hc^e  that  the  com- 
mittee will  not  grant  a  waiver  of  points 
of  order  against  clause  3  of  rule  28. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  91st  Congress  enacted 
the  L^islative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1971.  That  legislatlCKi,  designed  to  reform 
and  modernize  the  legislative  process, 
has  now  come  under  a  major  test.  One 
of  the  key  provisions  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  is  embodied  in  a  c(»nmittee 
amendment,  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Sisk).  Recognizing  that  the  will  of  the 
House  had  often  been  altered  in  confer- 
ence as  a  result  of  cu:tions  taken  by  the 
other  body,  he  proposed  to  provide  a 
clear  deflnitian  of  the  matters  up<Mi 
which  a  conference  committee  held  au- 
thority. 

Clause  3  of  rule  28  holds  that  the  con- 
ference c(»nmittee  may  only  consider  the 
differences  between  versions  of  a  bill 
passed  by  both  Houses.  As  a  result  of  the 
Sisk  amendment,  clause  3  of  rule  28 
now  holds  that  the  report  of  conferees: 

Sball  not  Include  matter  not  committed  to 
the  conference  cocnmlttee  by  eltber  House, 
nor  shall  their  report  Include  a  modification 
of  any  specific  topic,  question.  Issue  or  prop- 
osition ctHnmltted  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee by  either  or  both  Houses  if  that  mod* 
Iflcatlon  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  that  specific 
topic,  question.  Issue  or  proposition  as  so 
committed  to  the  conference  committee. 

I  should  like  to  illustrate  the  relevance 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  to  the  request 
for  a  waiver.  As  the  committee  will  re- 
call, both  the  House  and  Senate  over- 
whelmingly approved  miUtary  pay  in- 
creases of  $2.7  billion.  These  increases 
were  supported  not  only  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  voluntary  military,  but  also 
by  those  who  wanted  to  provide  an 
equitable  pay  scale  for  our  OI's,  whether 
they  be  volunteers  or  draftees.  Accord- 
ingly, both  Houses  provided  that  the 
benefits  would  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  after  enact- 
ment. 

The  conference  committee,  however, 
has  decided  to  postpone  enactment  of 
the  pay  increases  until  October  1,  which 
would  appear  to  be  a  direct  violation  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  Sec- 
tion 14  of  the  draft  bill  passed  by  the 
House  regrarding  the  pay  provisions 
states: 

Sections  4-11  of  this  act  are  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after  en- 
actment. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  parallel 
(sec.  206)  states: 

The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calen- 
dar month  following  the  month  of  enact- 
ment . . . 

House  Report  92-62  states  on  page  44: 
Sections  4  throiigb  10  of  the  bill,  which 
Include  all  of  the  changes  In  basic  pay,  quar- 
ters allowance,  and  special  pay,  would  be 
effective  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
after  enactment. 

Senate  Report  92-93  states: 


Section  306. — ^Provides  that  all  tJbe  pay 
portions  under  Title  H  would  be  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  enactment. 

In  view  of  the  Identity  in  enacting 
clauses  in  the  House  and  Senate  versions, 
there  appears  to  be  no  difference  which 
could  be  committed  to  conference  to  be 
amended.  Therefore,  it  would  do  violence 
to  the  intent  of  both  Houses  to  set  an 
effective  date  of  October  1.  as  opposed  to 
the  more  immediate  day  in  the  bills 
passed  by  each  body. 

The  justification  for  the  delay  offered 
in  the  conference  report  is  that : 

Military  personnel  received  a  pay  Increase 
In  January,  1971,  and  are  scheduled  to  re- 
ceive another  such  automatic  increase  in 
January  1972. 

I  would  make  two  points  regarding  the 
automatic  increases.  First,  the  schedul- 
ing of  these  raises  was  known  well  be- 
fore consideration  began  on  the  draft 
bill.  Due  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
the  late  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Mr.  Rivers,  military  pay  was 
tied  to  civil  service  pay  in  1967.  The 
Rivers  amendment  assured  that  mili- 
tary personnel  would  be  given  the  same 
percentage  increase  as  Federal  civil  serv- 
ants in  adjustment  of  wage  rates.  On  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  over  a  month  before 
the  draft  hearings  began.  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Federal  employee  pay  com- 
parability system,  which  mandated  com- 
parability adjustments  on  January  1, 
1971,  and  January  1, 1972. 

Second,  I  would  point  out  that  the  au- 
tomatic increases  were  designed  as  a 
temporary  measure,  pending  complete 
reform  of  the  military  compensation  sys- 
tem. Servicemen,  particularly  in  the  low- 
er grades,  have  lagged  far  behind  their 
civilian  counterparts,  and  the  automatic 
across-the-board  raises  were  merely  de- 
signed to  keep  the  disparity  from  grow- 
ing. These  Increases,  however,  have  had 
little  impact  on  the  first-termer.  For 
example,  the  January  1971  increiae 
raised  the  recruit  by  only  $9.90,  while 
the  colonel  received  a  hike  of  $132  a 
month.  Thus,  the  colonel's  hike  was 
nearly  eqiud  to  the  recruit's  total  month- 
ly pay  of  $134.40.  Likewise,  if  the  Janu- 
ary 1972  formula  is  7.4  percent  as  ex- 
pected, imder  the  conference  bill  the  ma- 
jor general  will  get  a  $204.71  raise,  the 
colonel  wiU  get  a  $133.42  hike,  but  the 
recruit  would  only  receive  an  Increase  of 
$19.83  in  his  monthly  pay. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  comparability  in- 
creases for  our  careerists,  but  since  the 
comparative  advantage  for  the  first- 
termer  Is  so  small,  it  is  not  clesu*  why 
the  automatic  increases  would  Justify  de- 
laying enactment  of  a  pay  bill  that  was 
designed  to  aid  the  first-termer.  I  see.  In 
fact,  no  justification  for  postponing  the 
correction  of  a  long-term  inequity  In  the 
pay  of  Jimior  enlisted  men,  simply  be- 
cause of  a  forthcoming  across-the-board 
pay  raise. 

The  date  of  enactment  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  2.7  million  men  and  women 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  particularly 
330,000  fsunily  men  in  their  first  term 
of  service.  The  basic  pay  of  a  recruit  Is 
$134  a  month.  If  he  lives  off  post,  he  re- 
ceives an  allowance  of  $60  for  quarters 
and  another  $46.23  for  subsistence,  plus 
about  $20  a  month  tax  advantage,  for 


a  total  compensation  of  $3,114  i>er  year. 
With  (Hie  child  he  receives  a  scant  $30  a 
month,  $15  for  the  second,  and  nothing 
for  additional  children. 

Th&  financial  penalty  imposed  on  first- 
termers  becomes  starldy  apparent  v^hen 
we  compare  the  $3,500  of  a  married  re- 
cruit with  two  children  to  the  poverty 
line  of  $3,900  for  the  same  size  family. 
The  problems  of  Inadequate  pay  are  ac- 
centuated because  the  flrst-temier  Is 
also  denied  a  host  of  benefits  that  are 
given  to  careerists  and  axe  essential  to 
compensate  for  the  dislocations  asso- 
ciated with  military  life.  When  making 
changes  of  station,  careerists  are  given 
free  travel  of  dependents,  transportation 
of  household  effects,  dislocation  allow- 
ances, trailer  allowances,  transportation 
of  automobiles  overseas,  overseas  allow- 
ance, and  evacuation  allowance.  If  they 
are  unaccompanied,  careerists  receive  a 
$30-a-month  family-separation  allow- 
ance. But  the  underpsiid  and  oft-moved 
first-termer  is  ineligible  for  all  of  these 
benefits. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  serv- 
icemen are  receiving  public  welfare 
today.  A  1969  Defense  Department  sur- 
vey yielded  only  fragmentary  results,  but 
revealed  that  21  States  refuse  to  give 
aid  to  military  fsm^iilies,  denying  service- 
men benefits  available  to  ci\nlians  at 
similar  income  levels.  As  a  coimty  wel- 
fare director  told  the  Sacramento  Union: 

It  doesnt  really  matter  what  their  income 
level  Is.  We  consider  the  military  man  a 
"fully  employed  person."  You're  dealing  with 
an  Intact  family  with  the  father  fully  em- 
ployed—and to  qualify  for  aid,  they  have 
to  meet  a  deprivation  requirement  either 
through  the  absence  of  the  father  or  the 
unemploymenrt  of  the  father. 

Thus,  we  have  the  paradoxical  situa- 
tion in  which  a  yoimg  man  serving  in  his 
Nation's  uniform  is  denied  the  welfare 
benefits  available  to  his  civilian  counter- 
pcut. 

Since  last  July  the  poverty  proUem 
has  been  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  food  stamps  at  military 
commissaries.  During  a  recent  visit  to 
Fort  Oordon,  Oa.,  I  discovered  that  the 
Augusta  welfare  department  made  food 
stamps  available  to  any  married  E-1  or 
E-2,  and  all  E-3s  with  at  least  one  child. 
If  these  criteria  had  been  applied  on  a 
uniform  basis  in  fiscal  year  1970,  an  in- 
credible 142,527  servicemen  could  have 
received  public  assistance  in  the  form  of 
food  stamps. 

Tet.  as  with  other  welfare  programs, 
the  criteria  are  restrictive.  Five  States 
and  numerous  localities  do  not  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  Fort  Oordon.  for 
example,  is  located  in  Richmond  Coun- 
ty which  does  c>articlpate  in  the  food 
stamp  program  .  .  .  but  most  of  the  re- 
cruits live  in  the  low-cost  trailer  parks 
In  adjacent  Columbia  County,  where 
food  stamps  are  not  available.  A  similar 
situation  exists  at  Fort  Hood,  in  Tex- 
as, which  I  visited  2  weeks  ago,  where 
40  i>ercent  of  the  married  men  live  in  a 
county  which  does  not  participate  In 
the  food  stamp  program. 

Many  Junior  enlisted  men  save  money 
to  feed  their  families  by  accepting  poor 
housing.  Unlike  the  careerist,  the  first- 
termer  is  not  entitled  to  free  government 
quarters.  At  Fort  Meade,  I  fotmd  that 
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the  housing  referral  office  declares  most 
inadequate  housing  "off  limits'*  to  mili- 
tary perMxmel.  At  Port  Gordon,  where 
the  Signal  School  draws  a  greater  per- 
centage of  flist-iermen,  tbe  housing  of- 
floe  feels  it  cannot  take  such  steps  be- 
cause there  would  be  nowhere  else  that 
the  married  recruit  could  afford  to  live. 
As  a  result,  officials  estimate  that  1,600 
Fort  Gordon  famines  Uve  in  substandard 
housing.  At  Fort  OxnI,  of  the  17,627  men 
on  base  with  families,  a  fuU  5.249  are 
forced  to  live  in  substandard  housing. 
Moreover,  2,918  men  are  unaccompanied 
by  their  families  because  of  inadequate 
financial  means  .  .  .  and  more  than  half 
of  this  group  are  in  the  lower  pay  grades, 
E-1  through  E-4.  The  situation  is  par- 
ticularly hard  on  our  young  OFs,  many  of 
whom  are  Just  staittng  to  boUd  fftmUlfls. 
It  should  be  noted  that  70  percent  of  the 
men  at  Hood  are  Vietnam  returnees. 
Thus,  we  are  facing  our  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans with  the  dismal  choice  between  ac- 
cepting Inadequate  housing  or  further 
family  separation.  I  would  hope  that  this 
is  a  situatioQ  we  can  correct  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  not  delay  pay  reform  until 
October. 

My  second  objection  to  the  conference 
report  is  that  the  conferees  used  the 
archaic  distinction  between  basic  pay 
and  the  quarters  allowance  to  reduce  the 
benefits  In  the  pay  bill  by  over  $300 
million: 

pn  rnUHons  of  doRin] 
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Coi»- 
HooM       S«Mti       ftnoM 


BMkpty.. 1  J2i4 

Oapcndtnca  Anirtanc*  Act  >  184.1 

Bnk  aUowMca  for  quarters.  640. 1 

SiteWann  aHowanca. 37. 8 

To«. 2.M7.4 


2.667.0  1,C5l4 

79.0  10S.9 

0.0  409.S 

ao  0.0 


2.7410       2,ML1 


I  This  is  Um  tadinieal  tonn  for  Hm  quarters  allowaaM  pre- 
rhM  rMn  In  pay  (radts  E-4  (under  4  yean  service)  and  hAm 

Tlie  result  of  this  compromise  is  to 
provide  the  flrst-termers — who  were  the 
target  of  the  pay  reform  In  the  first 
place — ^with  a  lower  rate  of  compensa- 
tion than  they  would  have  had  in  either 
bill;  but  tlie  careerists,  w1k>  have  been 
favored  in  every  pay  Increase  since  World 
War  n.  are  i^ven  a  compromise  that 
9lit8  the  differoice  between  the  two 
Ulls.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  table 
below,  increases  for  the  careerists  are 
achieved  by  reducing  the  increases  for 
the  privates,  corporals,  and  lieutenants: 

COMPAWSON  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  RE6ULAR  MILITARY 
COMPENSATION 


HooM      Stmt* 


Cootw- 


^^- 143.872  J40.827 

Ji M.10  J8.3U 

J-f- 35,772  J3,0O 

•i 31.654  29.065 

M J27,197  124.850 

f^Pii- "•«  >•■'" 

Ji -  18.234  16.527 

W -  15.1«25  13,581 

0-f _  11.474  11,138 

*->- »  8,985  9,6U 

2-«— 17.653  16.088 

•i— 14.537  13,087 

»J 12.288  1^108 

|M— 10.138  1^1*5 

H 14,«8  13,417 

W ll.flW  %'.m 


342,725 
38.107 
34.751 
30.689 

<2t,388 
21,122 

17,630 
14,501 
11.045 

8.659 
17.074 
14,023 
11,858 

9,738 
U,3K 
12.334 
101834 


CoHtar- 


H —  '.sso 

E-5 7,891 

li ~ 8.457 

li- 5,893 

H - 5.484 

E-» 5^036 


8,847 
7,2M 
6.329 

5.831 
5,530 
5,320 


9,160 
7,356 
6,189 
5,663 
5,311 
4,872 


Hie  distinction  between  bauic  pay  said 
allowances  is  a  tAPhnlrftl  provision  left 
over  from  the  days  when  few  soldiers 
were  married,  but  it  has  little  relevance 
to  today's  1.5  million  married  service- 
men. There  is  strong  support.  In  the 
United  States  Code,  for  the  principle  that 
these  elements  should  be  considered  to- 
gether. I  would  again  like  to  recall  the 
words  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services— 92-82,  pages  24  and  fol- 
lowing pages — In  JustifSring  the  pay 
scales  which  were  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  House: 

The  CongreM  in  Public  Law  BO-207  d«- 
flnad  Regular  Military  Compensation  (BMC) 
as  consisting  of  the  following  elements  tliat 
service  members  receive  In  cash  or  kind 
every  payday:  basic  pay.  quarters  allow- 
ances, subslstance  allowance,  and  tax  ad- 
vantage (received  beoauae  the  quarters  and 
subsistence  allowances  are  not  subject  to 
Federal  Income  tax). 

H  U  the  Regular  MUitary  CompenaatUm 
that  ia  used  to  establUh  competitive  mili- 
tary pay  levels  which  bear  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  civilian  wages  for  eqiiivalent 
levels  of  work  .... 

In  developing  the  pay  proposals  on  which 
the  Committee  bui  is  based,  the  Ekepartment 
of  Defense  constructed  a  military  pay  stand- 
ard to  assure  that  military  pay  was  properly 
equated  with  remuneration  in  other  areas 
of  national  life  .  .  . 

The  Committee's  bill  would  provide  total 
increases  in  Regular  Military  Compensation 
of  $2,887.4  million  per  year.  This  includes 
81.835.4  in  basic  pay  increases.  8824.3  mil- 
lion for  increases  in  basic  allowances  for 
quarters,  and  $87.8  million  for  Increase  in 
basic  allowances  for  subslstenoe. 

Given  the  Armed  Services  Committee's 
strong  support  for  the  RMC  standard  I 
believe  that  the  legislative  history  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
SiSK)  during  consideration  of  his 
amendment  is  particularly  relevant: 

For  example,  the  Hoiise  passes  a  piece  of 
legislation  authorizing  81  mUlion;  the  other 
body  after  having  considered  the  leglslaUon 
passes  a  bUl  authorizing  $6  mUllon;  then  the 
conference  committee  could  not  come  back 
and  report  $10  miUlon,  or,  going  the  other 
way.  report  SSOO.OOO. 

The  point  U  that  It  should  sUy  within  the 
scope  of  what  the  two  bodies  have  done 
inltiaUy. 

It  is  With  the  greatest  reluctance  that 

1  have  decided  to  oppose  the  request  of 
the  distinguished  cnialrman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Through  the 
years,  as  Chairman  of  Subcommittee  No. 

2  and  now  as  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, he  has  done  a  monumental  Job 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  our  men  and  women 
in  uniform.  During  the  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  draft  bill,  and  through  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
acted  with  the  utmost  fairness,  in  allow- 
ing all  voices  to  be  heard  and  all  amend- 
ments to  be  fully  debated.  And  even 
though  I  opposed  a  2-year  extension  of 
the  draft,  I  voted  for  final  passage  of 


HJl.  6531  because  I  believed  it  Ttpn- 
sented  a  meuiingful  solution  to  the 
pressing  problem  of  milltuy  compen- 
satiaii. 

Ih  asUng  that  the  original  Intent  of 
the  legislation  be  restored,  I  should  like 
to  recall  the  words  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  In  reporting  a  competitive 
pay  scale  which  exceeded  the  adminis- 
tration's request  by  $1.7  billion: 

If  the  stazulard  of  equity  eetabliahed  sets 
the  level  of  pay  demamded  for  military  per- 
sonnel at  a  hdgber  levri,  then  compelling  rea- 
sons would  be  required  to  Jiistify  not  going 
to  that  level. 

Under  repeated  questioning,  however,  the 
only  Juctlfloatlon  for  not  going  to  the  1973 
(oompettttve)  ratea  now  that  was  given  to 
the  Committee  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Maiqiower  and  Reserve  Affairs  was 
•n>udgetary  ooostralnta." 

■me  Oommlttee  would  recaU  the  words  of 
the  Asrt  stent  Secretary  himself  that  we 
should  not  use  the  dntft^  a  means  of  com- 
pelling young  men  to  aeiTB.  at  substandard 
p*y-  X 

SpecUlcaUy,  the  Assistant  SA^etary  said, 
"Even  If  the  goal  of  zero  draft  was  not  at 
stake,  It  Is  unfair  to  use  the  power  of  the 
draft  to  enforce  Inordinary  low  pay  levels 

Tlie  Committee  would  also  note  that  the 
preponderance  of  witnesses  questioned  on 
this  point  by  the  Committee  supported  the 
increased  rates  of  the  Depcu-tment  of  De- 
fense fiscal  year  1973  program  and  concurred 
In  the  (pinion  that  if  constmints  were  to  be 
placed  on  the  budget,  they  were  not  to  be 
placed  there  at  the  expense  of  young  men 
who  make  an  inordinate  commitment  to 
their  coimtry  by  being  inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  budget  con- 
scious that  due  to  slow  action  on  the 
biU  by  the  other  body,  a  savings  of  $450 
million  has  already  been  achieved 
through  delaying  the  date  of  enactment 
for  2  months.  The  Congress  has  clearly 
decided  that  the  authority  to  induct 
must  be  extended.  It  was  also  my  belief 
that  we  had  decided  that  the  use  of  the 
Induction  authority  to  enforce  poverty 
level  wages  had  been  ended.  As  a  8ui^}ort- 
er  of  equity  In  military  pay  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  the  decision  to  delay  enact- 
ment, and  as  a  proponent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act,  I  am  anxious 
to  see  that  the  reform  not  be  circum- 
vented. 

Mr.  E^Teaker,  I  should  now  like  to  re- 
view the  debate  on  the  draft,  to  show  the 
strong  support  for  immediate  Implemen- 
tation of  a  competitive  pay  scale.  In 
opening  the  debate  on  March  30,  the  dis- 
tinguished crhalrman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Mr.  HisisT,  declared: 

This  bill  .  . .  provides  Increases  in  pay  and 
quarters  allowances  for  mUltary  personnel 
costing  ia.687 ,400.000. 

There  was  no  disagreement  that  the  pay 
rates  In  our  bill  are  equitable  and  are  the 
level  of  pay  needed  to  eventually  move  to  an 
aU-volunteer  force.  The  administration,  how- 
ever, had  asked  for  only  part  of  these  com- 
pensation increases  In  fiscal  1973 — a  recom- 
mended increase  costing  »987  million.  De- 
fense spokesmen  could  give  only  one  reason 
for  not  moving  Immediately  to  the  pay  levels 
which  their  studies  had  determined  were  re- 
quired as  a  matter  of  equity. 

That  reason  was  "budgetary  constraints". 

The  committee  believes,  as  witnesses  of  aU 
stripes  believed,  that  if  constraints  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  budget,  they  are  not  to  be 
placed  there  at  the  expense  of  jroung  men 
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who  are  drafted  mto  the  aurHo»  of  ttuir 
coxmtry. 

Our  blU  Is  Justified  on  the  only  two 
grounds  on  which,  ultimately,  it  can  be  Jus- 
tified: the  requirements  of  national  seeurlty 
and  equity  toward  the  men  and  women  in 
our  Armed  Forces.  On  that  basis,  and  on 
that  basis  alone,  I  present  It  to  the  House. 
Whether  you  believe  or  do  not  believe  in  an 
all-volunteer  force,  the  bill  compels  your 
support  on  the  grounds  of  equity  alone. 

On  March  31,  the  sponsor  of  the  com- 
pensation levels  adopted  by  the  ctnnmlt- 
tee,  Mr.  Prick  of  IllinoiB,  said: 

The  House  Armed  Serrloes  Committee 
voted  a  a-year  $3.68  biUlon  increase  In  mili- 
tary compensation  effective  immediately  as 
compared  to  the  admlnlstratlon'a  reomnmim- 
dation  on  of  phasing  the  Increase  over  a 
a-year  period. 

As  a  sponsor  in  committee  of  the  amend- 
ment to  have  the  Immediate  3  year  increase, 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity today  to  rectify  two  of  the  most 
glaring  defects  in  the  military  pay  system, 
the  lack  of  decent  standards  of  living  for  oiu* 
enlisted  men  and  the  lack  of  incentives  for 
our  Junior  officers,  our  future  military  lead- 
ers, provided  they  remain  In  the  service. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Rakdall  added: 

We  have  increafied  military  pay  by  a  total 
of  $3.7  billion  annually.  No  one  can  say  that 
the  conunlttee  acted  to  put  any  kind  of  road- 
block of  any  kind  toward  the  attainment  of 
a  zero  draft. 

I  intend  to  support  H.R.  6631  to  provide 
the  opportunity  to  see  if  enough  volunteers 
come  forward  with  the  new  pay  scale  we  have 
provided  in  this  measure. 

The  gentleman  frran  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  noted  during  the  committee 
explanation  of  the  bill  on  March  30, 
that: 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  area  where  you  can 
operate  on  half  a  loaf.  Tou  cannot  give  a 
^1  a  half  engagement  ring  and  expect  her 
to  march  down  the  aisle  with  you.  Tou  have 
to  give  her  a  full  ring  or  none  at  all. 

So  our  committee  decided  that  if  we  are 
really  serious  about  trying  to  get  an  all- 
volunteer  force  we  must  put  the  entire  mili- 
tary pay  increase  Into  one  package.  That  Is 
what  we  have  done.  Of  course,  it  will  cost 
about  $3.7  bUlion. 

After  noting  the  problem  of  service- 
men on  welfare,  and  the  widespread 
practice  of  moonlighting  In  the  military, 
my  colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Otxb- 
SER)  declared: 

In  summary,  we  should  not  overstate  the 
issue  or  make  too  much  of  the  idea  that 
some  military  families  may  be  eligible  for 
welfare.  But  we  do  have  evidence  that  pay  Is 
unfairly  low  for  our  draftees  and  our  young 
enlistees  and  whether  or  not  we  agree  in 
principle  with  an  all-volunteer  force,  con- 
sideration of  equity  compels  us  to  support 
the  pay  levels  in  the  Committee's  bill. 


Aside  from  this  strong  support  from 
within  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  the  expenditure  of  $2.7  for  a  competi- 
tive pay  scale.  I  should  also  like  to  recall 
the  forceful  remarks  of  our  esteemed 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Gxrald  R.  Ford,  in 
noting  that  the  pay  bill  removed  concern 
for  limiting  the  draft  extension: 

This  legislation  with  the  extra  pay  Incen- 
tive will  bring  us  to  the  ultimate  objective, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  an  all-volunteer 
military  force. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  do  not  undentand  why 
the  people  who  want  an  all -volunteer  army 
do  not  accept  the  best  of  two  worlds,  which 
Is  the  committee's  recommendation.  They 
have  the  extra  pay  and  fringe  benefits,  they 
have  the  lower  troop  celling,  they  have  a 
reduction  in  our  troop  conunltment  in  Viet- 
nam. If  we  stay  with  the  oommlttee,  and 
all  of  these  things  fit  together,  as  Z  hope  tbey 
wiU,  at  the  end  of  1  year  you  have  what  yoa 
want,  which  Is  an  aU-voiunteer  mllltazy 
force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  4  months  since  we 
debated  the  draft  bill,  our  overall  force 
levels  have  been  reduced,  and  the  Viet- 
nam withdrawals  have  continued  apace. 
But  what  about  the  third  ingredient?  To 
my  dismay,  we  find  that  the  conference 
committee  has  rejected  the  advice  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the 
House,  by  lowering  the  pay  scales  and 
delaying  their  enactment. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  other  body  also  approved  a  c(xn- 
petltlve  pay  scale.  By  a  vote  of  61  to  27, 
the  Senate  rejected  the  minimal  pay  rec- 
ommendation of  its  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  substituted  the  Gates  Com- 
mission recommendation. 

On  July  21  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  noted  the 
depth  of  support  for  this  amendment: 

The  Senate  has  provided  a  very  real  eco- 
nomic improvement  in  military  compensa- 
tion. We  have  passed  a  pay  package  that 
amounts  to  approximately  $2.8  billion  and 
that  package  is  $1.8  blUlon  higher  than  the 
administration  requested.  As  you  know,  Z 
was  opposed  to  Increasing  this  amount  at 
this  time  and  would  have  preferred  the 
phased  approach  of  the  President's  program; 
but  I  accept  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Senate  chose  to  put  a  greater 
percentage  of  its  pay  bill  into  the  lower 
grades.  For  example,  a  recruit  would 
have  been  Increased  to  $5,036  a  year  In 
the  House  bill,  and  $5,320  in  the  Senate 
bill.  In  view  of  this  action,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  conference 
committee  decided  to  provide  the  lower 
grades  with  levels  of  pay  btiow  those 
set  by  either  House,  while  splitting  the 
difference  only  for  the  careerists.  As  the 

table  Iw-CONFEREES  agreement  on  pay  in  H.R.  6531 
pD  milliom  of  dollara| 


New  York  Thnes  dedared  In  an  editorial 
this  morning: 

The  conference  committee  has  sobstan- 
tiaUy  reduced  the  $3.7  billion  military  pay 
raise  which  had  been  approved  by  both  tha 
House  and  the  Senate.  The  arMtrary  action 
was  a  violation  of  the  rolae  goremlng  con- 
ference commltteea.  It  also  violates  the  rights 
of  thousands  of  aervloe  famlllea  who  an  liv- 
ing at  poverty  levtfs  and  further  rednoea  the 
possibility  of  achieving  an  early  aBro  draft 
call  and  an  all-volunteer  army,  the  stated 
objective  of  the  mxon  Administration  %Ty| 
most  members  of  Congress. 

Ih  the  Interest  of  preserving  the  intent 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
and  in  providing  fair  compensation  for 
all  our  servicemen.  I  am  hcvKf  ul  that  the 
conference  report  will  be  r^Tlaced  by  a 
more  meaningful  compromise.  At  my  re- 
quest, the  Defense  Department  devdoped 
a  pay  package  which  would  renudn  with- 
in the  overall  dollar  limits  establlahed  by 
the  House  and  Senate,  while  at  the  aann* 
time  Insuring  that  no  pay  grade  would 
be  given  annual  compensation  below  the 
rate  provided  in  either  House. 

This  compromise  retains  the  substan- 
tial Increases  in  quarters  allowances  pro- 
vided for  the  careerists  by  the  conferees. 
But  it  also  Insures  equity  for  the  four 
lowest  enlisted  grades  in  the  following 
manner: 

comparison  of  average  annual  regular  military 
compensation 


Pay  grade 


SuggnM 

House    Sanata  Confarees      compro- 

bill         bill  afraemant  mias 


E-Hrecrurt) $5,036  $5,320  $4,872 

E-2  (private) S,484  5,S30  S.311 

E-3  (p  first  cla«) S,893  5.831  5.663 

E-4  (corporal) 6.457  6.329  6.189 


t5,lS0 
5,488 

5.850 
6,363 


Table  I  below  Illustrates  the  manner  In 
which  the  suggested  compromise  splits 
the  difference  between  the  total  level  of 
benefits  provided  by  each  House.  The 
compromise  retains  approximately  the 
same  level  of  quarters  allowance  in- 
creases for  careerists  as  contained  In  the 
conference  report,  without  reducing  t£e 
level  of  basic  pay  and  dependents  assist- 
ance benefits  for  the  first-termer.  Table 
n  compares  the  basic  pay  rates  between 
the  compromise  and  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate version  and  table  m  compares  the 
quarters  increases  in  the  House  version 
to  those  In  the  suggested  compromise.  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  that  all  of  these 
pay  schedules  conform  to  strict  Defense 
Department  criteria  regarding  the  main- 
tenance of  proper  Intergrade  and  lon- 
gevity differentials. 


Sanata 


Confaraes  ' 
afrsament 


SuoKtad  eonpramlsa 
Aamtalcost  Cort  froni  Sspl  1 


B««icpay _ 1.825.4 

Dependents  Assistance  Act . ...... .....  184  1 

Baaic  a  llowance  tor  quartan ..1. 640!l 

Basic  allowanca  foe  subsittanes '.'".'.'. '.'.'."'. 37.8 

Enlistment  bonus _... o 

Recruiter  expenses 2,9 

OptDmetrlsts I.""" .5 

OAA  reservisb.. 1."II""IIIIIIIIIIIIII1II"I  20lO 

Annual  btal 2,710l8 


2,667.0 
79.0 
0 
0 
40.0 
2.8 
.6 
0 


1,825.4 
105.8 
408.8 

0 
2010 

*:: 

18l$ 


2,188.9 

124.8 

411.6 

0 

20.0 

2.9 

.6 

2ao 


1.824.0 
104.0 
343l0 
0 

20.0 

2.8 

.S 

117 


2,789.5 


2,384.6 


2.768.8 


2,31L1 
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IMwZ  OmtZ  0«w3  0«w4  Om6 


OvwS 


OvwlO 


Ovwl2 


0**rl4 


04: 


S«MltbH.. 
SaOMMn 


J941.40 

922.20 
g34.aO 
S34.60  '  " " 


bM. 
Ml 


S2S.00 
704.10 
704.10 


.W 
8E7.60  . 

HI  so: 


0-a: 


swMttwa. 


738.10 
654.30 

654.30 


1791.70 
772.  SO 
731.10 
731.10 


jao9.io 

799.90 
781.20 
781.20 


781 


2.343 


15,253 


0-2: 


SvukM 
HouMbil 


674. 10 
570.30 
524.40 


$726.00 
706.80 
622.80 
622.80 


13,726 


26,103 


0-1: 


SwHtebM. 
SmptM 


»12.30 
593.10 
495.00 
4Sa60 


3648.90 
629.70 
515.40 
489.20 


3672.60 
65140 
622.80  . 
622.80 


33.511 


2.821 


2.828 


0-lE: 

SMatobil. 


PmMit — 


3672.60 
653.40 
622.80 
622.80 


3696. 40 
679.20 
665.10 
665.10 


$722.10 
702.90 
69a  00 
690.00 


$743.70 
724.50 
714.60 
714.60 


$766.50 
747.30 
739.80 
739.80 


$790.50 
773.10 
773.10 
773.10 


Nonbvf. 


121 


193 


m-t: 


162 


274 


293 


s— «t»bai„„.. 

SufiBrtvd  compfOfliittL. 


544.20 

$576.60 

$57160 

53a  40 

573.60 

573.60 

53a  40 

573.60 

573.60 

53a  40 

57160 

57X60 

21 


924 


851 


W-1: 


E-7: 


Ml.. 


MB 


$484.80 
465.60 
441.90 
441.90 


$517.20 
507.00 
507.00 
507.00 


$517.20 
507.00 
507.00 
507.00 


949 


558 


109 


SMiatoUn. 


$445.80 
443.40 
443.40 
399.00 


t41L30 
392.10 
382.80 
344.10 


431.70 
417.90 
417.10 
417.90 


448.80 
435.00 
43Sl00 
435.00 


463.20 
453.00 
435.00 
435.00 


4aa30 
47a  40 
47a  40 
47a  40 


497.40 
487.50 
487.50 
487.50 


514.20 
505.20 
505.20 
505.20 


180 


911 


1,051 


6.813 


17.358 


24,347 


^5: 


30.821 


Smattbtll 
Su  noted 

Hm«  MN 

PrtMMt 


378.90 
359.70 
336.30 
297.30 


397.80 
378.60 
366.00 
366.00 


41110 
39190 
38170 
38170 


429.00 
409.80 
40aS0 

4oaso 


446.10 
426.90 
426.60 
426.60 


462.90 
444.00 
444.00 
444.00 


479.70 
461.70 
461.70 
461.70 


-496.80 
478.50 
478.50 
478.50 


505.50 
487.50 
487.50 
487.50 


38,331 


63.262 


74,  315 


79.211 


50.229 


28,368 


24. 214 


15, 497 


E-4: 


57,706 


Senate  bill 
Suftested 
HoMtMU. 


352.80 
33160 
32140 
249.90 


37a  50 
351.30 
341.40 
312.90 


387.90 
368.70 
361.20 
33a  90 


405.30 
389.40 
389.40 
356.70 


421.20 
406.00 
405.00 
374.40 


43a  20 
4C5.00 
405.00. 
374.40 


243,  071 


174. 196 


118.420 


27.785 


8,910 


8,700 


M: 


SMateMH. 


iMH. 
PrtMiit... 


32a  10 
311.10 
18a  90 


$35140 
336.60 
328.20 
252.30 


$367.80 
351.00 
341.10 
26170 


$384.00 
367.20 
354.60 
287.40 


$392.40 
367.20 
354.60 
287.40 


292,749 


55,928 


16.709 


6,445 


2.453 


U: 


MM. 


MM. 


$32a70 

$336.60 

$353.70 

306.90 

306.90 

30190 

299.10 

29110 

29110 

149.10 

208.80 

20180 

219,612 


9,752 


2,225 
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0«Wl4 


E-1  (OMf  4): 

SMWtebill 

SucHtted  comprofflis*.. 
HoyMMU 


$31180 

$326.40  . 

291.00 

291.00  . 

26150 

26150. 

14170 

191.01  . 

Number.. 


40,083 


1300 


E-1  (under  4): 

Senate  biU 

S4ia*st*<l  coniproiniM. 

House  Mil 

Present 


$301.50 

291.00 

26150 

134.40 ;." 


Number.. 


89,928 


TABU  ll-l.-EFFECT  OF  PAY  PROPOSALS  ON  DRILL  PAY 
FOR  RESERVISTS  AND  NATIONAL  GUARDSMEN  (COM. 
PARISON  OF  THREE  PROPOSALS) 


TABLE  III.— ANALYSIS  OF  INCREASE  IN  BAQ  RATES 


Present 

drill  pay 
tori 

Sur 
tested 

weekend 

com- 

LongevHy and  pay 
grade 

drill 

House 

pro- 

Senate 

(MUTA-4) 

Mil 

mise 

Mil 

Under  2  years: 

0-3 

$87.24 

$87.24 

$9152 

$101.08 

0-2 

69.92 

7104 

89.88 

92.44 

0-1 

60.08 

6100 

79.08 

81.64 

E-7 

5120 

59.12 

59.12 

59.44 

E-6 

45.88 

51.04 

52.28 

54.84 

E-5 

39.64 

44.84 

47.96 

5152 

E-4 

3132 

4112 

44.48 

47.04 

E-3 

24.12 

41.48 

42.68 

44.92 

E-2 

19.88 

39.88 

40.92 

42.76 

E-1 

1116 

35.80 

3188 

4L44 

U*der4noaiiM: 

E-1 

17.92 

35.80 

3188 

40.20 

Pay  trade 


House 


Sufiasted 
compro- 


Pay  trade 


House 


Sdoested 
compro- 


misa       Present  rata 


misa       Present  rata 


Married: 

O-IO $339.00  $28100  $201.00 

0-9 339.00  28100  201.00 

0-8 339.00  288L00  201.00 

0-7 339.00  28100  201.00 

0-6 303.90  25103  17110 

0-5 281.10  23180  157.50 

0-4 25150  21140  145.05 

0-3 23110  195.60  13106 

0-2 20170  175.80  12100 

0-1 16150  141.60  liaiO 

W-4 244.50  207.90  145.05 

W-3 225.60  191.70  130.05 

W-2 204.30  17170  12100 

W-1 189.30  160.80  UaiO 

E-9 21190  184.20  12100 

E-8 202.50  172.20  12100 

E-7 189.90  16L40  114.90 

E-6 17140  15100  11110 

E-5 163.20  13160  10100 

E-4 14110  126.90     9160-10100 

E-3 12a  00  114.00     60-00-105-00 

E-2 10100  105.00     6a00-10100 

E-1 10100  10100     6100-105.00 

Sififle: 

0-10 271.20  23a  40  160.20 

0-9 271.20  23a  40  160.20 

0-8. 271.20  23140  16a  20 

0-7 271.20  23140  16120 

0-6. 249.30  211.80  14a  10 

0-5. 233.40  19130  I3a20 

0-4 21130  17180  12100 

0-3 18130  15140  105.00 

YEARS  OF  SERVICE  COMPUTED  UNDER  SEC.  205 


0-2. 

$16120 

$13160 

0-1 

12110 

10190 

W-4._ 

202.80 

172.50 

W-: 

182.70 

155.40 

W-; 

161.40 

137.10 

w-1 

145.80 

12190 

E-9 

15190 

130.80 

E-8 

14170 

122.10 

E-7 

12130 

104.70 

E-< 

112.80 

95.70 

E-5 

109.20 

92.70 

E-4 

96.00 

86.10 

E-3 

85.20 

7120 

E-2 

7100 

7120 

E-1 

7120 

6100 

$95.10 
8Sl20 
121i|0 
105.00 
9110 
85.20 
8120 
85.20 
7100 
7120 
7120 
60.00-7120 
6100 
6a  00 

eaoo 


I  want,  at  this  point,  to  include  the 
technical  langnage  necessary  to  imple- 
ment these  changes.  I  am  also  including 
a  series  of  important  editorials  on  this 
subject  by  commentators  Bryson  Rash 
of  WRC-TV,  Joseph  McCaffrey  of 
WMAL-TV  and  by  the  New  York  Times: 

SK.a01.  Section  303(a)  of  tltla  87.  Unttad 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(a)  The  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  within 
each  pay  grade  are  set  forth  In  the  following 
table: 


Pay  grade 


Under2       Over2       Over3       Over4       OverO       Over8     Over  10     0»erl2     OverU     OvarlO     OverU     OvarlO     Ovor22       0var26 


COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


O-W' 2,111.40  2,18180  2,18180  2,18180 

0-9 — 1,871.40  l,92a60  1,961.70  1.961.70 

Oi 1,69100  1,74170  1,787.40  1.787.40 

0-7 1,408.20  1,504.20  1,504.20  1,504.20 

0-6 1,04170  1,147.20  1,221.90  1.221.90 

0-5. 922.20  98170  1,047.90  1,047.90 

W 82100  867.60  914.40  914.40 

0-3>. 73190  772.50  789.90  864.90 

0-2» 674.10  70180  74120  77110 

0-1  • 59110  62170  65140  65140 


2,18180 

1,961.70 

1.787.40 

1. 571. 10 

1.221.90 

1,  047. 90 

93160 

90100 

789.30 

65140 


2,269.50 

2,011.20 

1, 921 60 

1.  571. 10 

1,221.90 

1,047.90 

972.30 

93170 

789.30 

65140 


2,269.50 

2,011.20 

1,92160 

1,662.60 

1221.90 

1,08130 

1,03130 

989.10 

789.30 

65140 


2.44150 
2,094.60 
2.011.20 
1,662.60 
1.221.90 
1.137.90 
1,097.10 
1,03130 
789.30 
65140 


2,44150 
2,094.60 
2,011.20 
1,74170 
1,26130 
121180 
1,147.20 
1,06180 
789.30 
65140 


2,61140 
2,269.50 
2,094.60 
1,92160 
1.46110 
1.30170 
1.197.00 
1.06180 
789.30 
65140 


^  611 40 
2  269.50 
2.18180 
2.052.60 
1,537.80 
137170 
123130 
1.06180 
789.30 
65140 


2,79130 
244150 
2.269.50 
2,052.60 
1, 57L 10 
1.421.10 
1,23130 
106180 
789.30 
65140 


2.79130 
t44150 
1 361. 00 
2.  052. 60 
1.662.60 
1471.20 
1,23a  30 
1.06180 
788.30 
65140 


2,967.6 
2,6114 
Z  361.0 
2.0S2.6 
1.8013 
1.471.2 
1.2313 
1.0618 
788.3 
6514 


COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WITH  OVER  4  YEARS  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  AN  ENUSTEO  MEMBER 


0-3 864.90       90100       93170 

0-2- 77110       789.30       814.20 

0-i-_ 653.40       679.20       702.90 


989.10 
85150 
724.50 


1.03130  1,080.30 
889.80  914.40 
747.30       77110 


1,080.30 
914.40 
77110 


1,08130 
914.40 
77110 


1.080.30 
914.40 
77110 


1,08130  1.08130 
914.40  914.40 
77110        77110 


WARRANT  OFFICERS 


*i 666.30  714.60  714.60  731.10 

W-3 60170  657.00  657.00  66110 

W-? 53140  57160  57160  590.40 

*-l 465.60  507.00  507.00  549.00 


764.40 
673.20 
622.80 
57160 


79100 
722.40 
657.00 
59150 


831.00 
764.40 
681.90 
622.80 


889.80 
789.30 
706.50 
64130 


930.60 
814.20 
731. 10 
67120 


963.90 
83180 

75160 
69110 


989.10 
864.90 
7SL20 
722.40 


1. 022. 10 
897.90 
80110 
74120 


1.05100 
93160 
83180 
74120 


1.137.90 
96190 
83180 
74120 


ENUSTED  MEMBERS 


a* 

" !.:...:.::::::::::'"443:46" 

E-6. 392. 10 

f-5 351 70 

li 33160 

E-3 320. 10 

E-f 301 90 

E-> 291.00 


47150 
417.90 
371  GO 
351.30 
33160 
30190 
291.00 


49120 
43100 
39190 
36170 
351.00 
30190 
291.00 


S1160 
45100 
409.80 
389.40 
367.20 
306.90 
291.00 


531.30 
470.40 
42190 
405.00 
367.20 
30190 
291.00 


63110 
548.10 
487.50 
444.00 
40100 
367.20 
30190 
291.00 


75190 
652.80 
56150 

505.20 
461.70 
40100 
367.20 
30190 
291.00 


774.30 
670.20 
58150 
531.30 
47150 
40100 
367.20 
30190 
291.00 


792.00 
687.90 
60160 
54110 
487.  SO 
40100 
367.20 
30190 
291.00 


809.70 
70130 
62170 
561  SO 
487.50 
40100 
367.20 
30190 
291.00 


827.70 
722.10 
644.10 
574.50 
487.  SO 
40100 
367.20 
30190 
291.00 


84190 
74110 
6S2.80 
574.50 
487.  SO 
40100 
367.20 
30190 
291.00 


88160 

78160 
69160 
574.  SO 
a7.S0 
40100 
367.20 
30190 
29L0e 


97SiOO 
870.90 
78160 
574.  SO 
487.  SO 
40100 
367.20 
90190 
91.08 


niJ!?!!!*  **[X"*  **  <^l>*<nn*n  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  of  SUfI  of  the  Army,  Chief  of  Naval  >  WhHe  servint  as  Serieant  Major  o(  tbe  Araiy  Mariar  Cbiaf  Pattv  OScar  af  Ibe  Nam  CkW 
25S?&.gi'^jLS£L«lL**  *".  ^^-  *  <^'"i!l??'"  «*  ^  •**'"•  Corpe^  pay  tor  tMs  MasUr  SenaaatVf  tt^/rForeTSTsi^nt  MaWtt.  Marine^iiSe  pJTlwtt  ^ 
'fn^  Wn3!^'l!!!lL-.25!i*'!SJ2S»iLT**S^^  "*  fli^    •*  »'•'•*  mardleas  Of  cumulative  years7servicr«>fflputed  under  seTiKef  fii  55aT 

Vp**  ■wt.ipP'y  to  commisaioaed  oOicara  aiho  bava  been  craditad  witb  over  4  years  active 
•MVica  as  eniltted  members. 
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8k.  aOi.  SMtlon  408  (a)  of  tttto  87,  UnlUd 
SUtM  Code,  is  Mnonrtad  to  read  m  fOUowi: 

"(a)  Exempt  as  othenrlsa  proTldad  by  this 
leetloii  or  by  anottaar  law,  a  xnamber  of  a 
uniformed  aervloe  who  Is  antltted  to  baste  pay 
Is  entitled  to  a  basic  allowance  for  quartan 
at  tbe  following  nfonthly  ratee  aooordlng  to 
tlM  pay  grade  In  whloh  he  is  assigned  or 
distributed  for  basic  pay  puipoeee: 


"Fiyiradi 


WHh 


WHboel 


WO XOLOi 

Si M.00 

tl 2W-00 

0-f 25«.30 

0-S 23180 

0-4. 2ii«o 

0-3 195.60 

0-? 175.M 

£->- Ml.  80 

2i~ 207.90 

*i 191.70 

*-? 17170 

f-1-- lea  ao 

li 184.20 

E-f - 172.20 

H ~ IM-  *o 

|-f - 15a  00 

M- 131M 

|-*<W«  «»«»»'•«»»«) 12K.90 

E-4(4yMn'oriM««*niM) 4100 

H <i«> 

li 4i  00 

E-> 45t  00 


C3a40 

23a  40 

23a  40 

23a  40 

211.80 

19&30 

178.80 

1&8.40 

138.60 

108.90 

172.50 

1SSl40 

137. 10 

123.90 

13a  80 

122.10 

104.70 

65.70 

92.70 

89.10 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00" 


Not«:  A  OMoibtr  In  pay  gnd«  E-4  0*ss  thin  4  ywrj'  sarvic*), 
E-3.  E-2,  or  E-1  is  considtrtd  tt  all  timis  ts  tw  witboot 
dapMdanta. 

Sac.  306.  Section  S  of  the  DependenU 
Assistance  Act  of  1860  (60  App.  U.S.C.).  Is 
amended  by  strtklng  out  that  part  of  the 
table  which  prescribes  monthly  basic  allow- 
ances for  quarters  for  enlisted  members  In 
pjiy  grades  B-1,  K-a.  E-8,  and  B-4  (four 
years'  or  less  service)  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"|-4(4yMfs'ofl«i8iwv«c«).  186.10  J126.90 

|-| 76.20  U4.00 

|-? 7a20  105.00 

E-l 6a  00  105.00" 

Bec.  308.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  after  enactment,  except 
that  section  303  shall  become  effective  on 
such  date  as  shaU  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  but  not  earlier  than  Febru- 
ary 1,  1871,  and  sectton  308  shaU  become 
effective  July  1, 1871. 

"Aurr  Pat" 

(WKC-TV  4  adltorlal— Broadcase  July  « 
and  7. 1871) 

The  United  States  military  has  the  temer- 
ity to  assume  that  aU  recruits  and  draftees 
are  single  and  without  dependents.  That 
blind  policy  decision  has  put  about  330.000 
men  on  first  tour  duty  with  the  military  and 
married  in  a  basic  pay  structure  that  pre- 
vents family  support. 

Most  servicemen  cant  go  on  walfare,  even 
though  their  annual  income  may  be  as  much 
as  $600  below  the  national  poverty  level.  Their 
full  time  Jobs  in  the  military  disqualifies 
than.  Some  men  have  sought  relief  through 
food  stamps,  living  In  substandard  housing, 
a  second  Job  or  finding  a  place  to  put  their 
smaU  children  whUe  their  wives  work.  Even 
these  unacceptable  alternatives  are  difficult 
to  come  by  and  they  all  serve  to  humiliate 
the  men,  affect  their  morale  and  hence  the 
organization  they  serve. 

Hbpe  that  some  relief  would  coma  with 
the  draft  extension  bUl's  provision  to  raise 
recruit  pay  to  over  •S.OOO  a  year  went  down 
to  apparent  defeat  last  week.  Confereee  re- 
duced the  total  aUoeaUon  ^iproved  by  the 
House  and  Senate  more  than  #800  million  by 
cutting  pay  and  allowances  and  delaying  en- 
actment of  even  ratfoosd  Ixwreaass  until 
Ootoberl. 


Tbars  is  little  hope  the  oonferass  will 
ehaage  their  minds,  so  a  challenge  should  be 
presMited  on  the  fldor,  demanding  more 
moDsy.  The  military  famUy,  be  It  draftee, 
reorult,  or  volunteer,  should  not  have  to  Uva 
In  squalor.  Tliat  Is  not  the  way  to  run  an 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force  or  Marine  Corps. 

CoMKZirr  or  Joseph  McCAmxr  (WMAIr- 
TV— JULT  8,  1871) 

One  trouble  with  Washington  is  that  too 
many  of  its  top  people  don't  know  any  en- 
listed men.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
military,  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  our 
government  that  couldn't  be  brought  into 
full  view,  and  therefore  in  line  for  corrective 
action,  by  having  some  of  the  big  people  in 
this  town  partake  of  a  few  brews  with  the 
troops. 

Nobody  was  listening  to  the  enlisted  men 
in  the  House-Senate  CXmf erence  on  the  Draft 
The  House  passed  an  increase  in  pay  and  al- 
lowances totaling  two  point  7108  billion  a 
year;  the  Senate  passed  a  boost  in  pay  and 
allowances  of  two  point  7886  billion  a  year. 
Now  you'd  think  the  conferees.  In  trying  to 
reach  a  compromise  would  strike  a  balance 
between  those  two  amounts  and  come  up 
with  two  point,  seven  something. 

No,  you'd  never  believe  it  but  the  con- 
ferees dropped  the  Increase  below  the  lowest 
figure,  in  this  case  the  one  passed  by  the 
House,  and  came  up  with  a  compromise  of 
two  point  4046  billion. 

This,  It  would  seem,  could  only  happen  to 
enlisted  personnel. 

So  now  the  private  will  get  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  seventy  two  dollars  a  year,  in- 
stead of  the  five  thousand  thirty  six  dollars 
propoeed  In  the  House  BUI,  or  the  five  thou- 
sand three  hundred  twenty  dollars  proposed 
in  the  Senate  Bill. 

A  Presidential  commission  has  pointed  out 
that  current  pay  scales  for  the  lower  ranks 
are  well  below  comparable  civilian  wages 
and  act,  in  effect,  as  a  discriminatory  tax  on 
servicemen. 

Meanwhile  billions  are  lost  in  cost  over- 
runs for  procurement,  and  fanciful  weapons 
that  never  make  It  past  the  drawing  boards, 
but  it's  the  enlisted  man  who  takes  the  nav 
cut.  *^' 


COKl<n«TAKT   OP   JOSXPH    MCCAFnXT 

(As  broadcast  over  WMAlr-TV  (7) ,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  JtUy  8,  1871) 

The  enlisted  men  are  getting  a  fast  shuffle 
In  the  new  pay  provisions  which  have  been 
worked  out  by  a  Senate  House  Conference 
Committee. 

This  Conference  Committee  in  a  highly 
unusual  action  rejected  both  the  Intent  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

It  took  it  upon  itself  to  set  a  pay  scale  for 
the  military,  rejecting  the  votee  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  House  and  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

It  did  this  by  doing  what  a  conference 
committee  is  not  supposed  to  do  according 
to  tradition  and  specifically  according  to  the 
Legislative  Act  of  1870.  It  did  this  by  not 
seeking  to  compromise  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
the  amount  passed  by  the  House.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  which  Is  what  a  conference  com- 
mittee Is  required  to  do  by  the  laws  of 
Congress,  it  rejected  both  amounts  and,  on 
its  own,  the  Conference  Committee  picked 
a  flgiu«  below  the  lowest  amount  passed  by 
Congress. 

The  conference  pay  raise  will  give  the  pri- 
vate one  htmdred  sixty-four  dollars  less  than 
he  would  have  gotten  under  terms  of  the 
House  passed  bill.  The  conference  pay  sched- 
ule gives  the  private  almost  460  didlais  less 
than  he  would  get  under  the  Senate  i4>proved 
bUl. 

The  pay  Increases  In  this  bill  were  designed 
to  boost  the  pay  level  for  the  low  grade 
mem  and  womeii,  thas  »n**1"g  tha  military 


a  mors  attractive  career  for  «nHtt^  p^. 
sonneL 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  average 
private  under  the  conference  report  gets  an 
annual  Increase  of  only  fifteen  hundred 
thirty-two  dollars,  but  a  brigadier  general 
gets  an  Increase  of  sixteen  himdred  fourteen 
dollars,  and  a  two  star  general  gets  a  pay 
hike  of  seventeen  hundred  dollars. 

The  enlisted  man  Isn't  getting  too  much 
help  from  the  Conference  Committee.  In 
fact,  not  even  the  rules  of  the  Congress  pro- 
tect him. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  August  3,  1871] 
CoKPaomsxD  Dbait  Bnx 

A  House-Sanate  conference  committee  has 
substantially  weakened  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  the  Selective  Service  Act  by 
eliminating  its  forthright  call  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  United  States  military  forces 
from  Indochina  within  nine  months,  subject 
to  the  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 
This  and  other  changes  in  the  Mansfield  ver- 
sion, which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by 
a  67-43  vote,  leave  the  President  broad  lee- 
way in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

But  the  revised  amendment  does  urge  the 
President  to  set  "a  date  certain"  for  troop 
wlthdrawaL  Its  passage  would  mark  the  first 
time  that  Congress  hss  gone  on  record  as  ad- 
vocating withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and 
would  add  to  the  preesures  on  the  Adminis- 
tration to  respond  poeltively  to  the  latest 
Communist  peace  proposals  in  Paris.  Since 
the  House  hss  already  rejected  the  original 
Mansfield  proposal  by  a  substantial  margin, 
318  to  17e,  this  is  probably  the  most  that  can 
be  achieved  in  Congress  at  this  time. 

There  sre  other  reasons,  however,  why 
neither  house  should  rush  to  endorse  the 
oon^romlsad  draft  legislation.  The  confer- 
ence committee  has  substantially  reduced 
the  t3.7-bllUon  military  pay  raise  which  had 
been  KppnntA  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  Tha  arbitrary  action  was  a  violation 
of  the  rules  governing  conference  oommlt- 
tees.  It  also  violates  the  rights  of  thousands 
of  service  families  who  are  living  at  poverty 
levels  and  further  reduces  the  possibility  of 
achieving  an  early  zero  draft  call  and  an  all- 
volimteer  army,  the  stated  objection  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  meet  members 
of  Congress. 
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THE  TOWERING  TOMBSTONE  ON 
THE  EAST  RIVER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Cranx)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
many  Americans  are  shocked  and  con- 
fused by  today's  announcement  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers  that  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  oppose  the  admis- 
sion of  Communist  China  into  the  United 
Nations,  but  Instead  has  done  a  complete 
turnabout  and  will  vote  for  her  admis- 
sion. It  is  as  bizarre  an  action  as  it  would 
have  been  to  recommend  the  admission 
of  Nazi  Germany  to  the  League  of 
Nations. 

We  are  shocked  because  today's  sui- 
noimcement  is  the  second  major  conces- 
sion to  the  Chinese  regime  in  less  than  3 
weeks.  In  that  time,  we  have  heard  of  no 
promises  by  Communist  China  to  justify 
such  a  dramatic  reversal  of  American 
ixdlcy.  Further,  the  bellicose  and  obnox- 
ious rhetoric  of  the  Peking  C^ommunlsts 
continues  unrelentingly. 

What,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  receiving  In 
return? 

The  President's  visit  could  be  justified 
on  the  basis  of  our  rec^vlng  solid  conces- 


sions from  Communist  (Thina,  concessions 
which  would  have  to  include  the  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  and  an  end 
of  the  hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia.  But 
what  have  we  received,  or  will  we  receive, 
from  admission  of  the  barbarous  regime 
of  Mao  Tse-timg  to  the  UJJ.? 

Americans  Sire  understandably '  con- 
fused when  they  view  the  history  of 
Red  China  since  1949,  when  the  Commu- 
nists gained  power,  and  compai-e  this 
history  with  the  stated  goals  of  the 
United  Nations  as  outlined  in  the 
presunble: 

We,  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations,  de- 
termined to  save  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war,  which  twice  in  our  life- 
time has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind, 
and,  to  reaffirm  faith  In  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  dignity  &nA  worth  of  the  human 
person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women 
and  of  nations  large  and  small,  and,  to  estab- 
lish conditions  under  which  justice  and  re- 
spect for  the  obligations  arising  from  treaties 
and  other  sources  of  International  law  can 
be  maintained  and.  to  promote  social  progress 
and  better  standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom, 
and  for  these  ends,  to  practice  tolerance  and 
live  together  In  peace  with  one  another  as 
good  neighbours,  and  to  unite  our  strength  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security, 
and  to  ensure,  by  the  acceptance  of  princi- 
ples and  the  Institution  of  methods,  that 
armed  force  shall  not  be  used,  save  in  the 
common  Interest  and.  to  employ  interna- 
tional machinery  for  the  promotion  of  the 
economic  and  social  advancement  of  all 
peoples, 

Have  resolved  to  combine  our  efffforts  to 
accomplish  these  aims. 

In  the  years  since  the  Communists 
gained  control  of  the  Chinese  mainland, 
they  have  ruthlessly  exterminated  be- 
tween 10  and  50  million  of  their  own 
people.  The  Chinese  regime  has  invaded 
three  coimtries,  Korea,  Tibet,  and  India, 
and  has  been  condemned  as  an  interna- 
tional outlaw  by  the  very  body  we  now 
propose  to  bring  her  into,  the  United 
Nations. 

It  planned,  supported,  and  almost  ac- 
complished the  overthrow  and  mass  as- 
sassination of  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment. It  has  fomented  and  supported 
guerrilla  rebellions  not  only  in  South 
Vietnam  but  in  India,  Thailand,  Laos, 
Burma,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  Latin 
America,  the  Middle  East,  and  in  Afri- 
can countries  too  numerous  to  list.  It  is 
reputed  to  be  the  foremost  exporter  of 
narcotics  in  the  world. 

And  yet  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  say  that 
Communist  China  is  fit  to  be  admitted 
Into  the  United  Nations.  Secretary  Rog- 
ers' announcement  today  represents  an 
affront  to  the  sensibilities  of  civilized 
men.  It  makes  a  mockery  of  the  sincere 
efforts  of  peace-loving  people  who  placed 
such  hopes  for  mankind,  as  are  contained 
in  the  preamble  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  in  that  world  body.  The  moral 
bankruptcy  of  embracing  so  bestial  a 
government  as  Red  China  will  convert 
that  monument  to  some  of  man's  highest 
ideals,  hopes,  imd  aspirations  on  the  East 
River  into  a  towering  tombstone  mark- 
ing the  spot  where  those  ideals,  hopes, 
and  aspirations  found  a  final  resting 
place. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— XXV 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Ml'.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank 
Sharp  carried  out  many  a  curious  deal 
while  Will  Wilson  was  in  his  employ.  Wil- 
son surely  knew  about  these  deals;  after 
all,  a  man  who  has  been  a  judge,  a  state 
attorney  general,  a  candidate  many  times 
over  for  high  political  ofBce,  a  former 
banking  commissioner  and  sundry  other 
things  ought  to  be  able  to  detect  the 
presence  of  rotten  fish. 

Some  of  these  deals  today  can  be 
viewed  with  a  touch  of  humor,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Beckwood  deal. 

In  the  Beckwood  deal,  Frank  Sharp 
somehow  inveigled  the  local  Jesuit  order 
to  issue  tmd  sell  a  bond  in  the  amoimt  of 
$1  million.  The  purpose  of  this  bond  wsis 
supposed  to  be  to  cover  construction 
costs  at  Strake  Preparatory  School, 
which  was  operated  by  the  Jesuits.  But 
this  bond  money,  obtained  in  the  spring 
of  1968,  was  not  used  for  the  religious 
school  at  aU;  incredibly,  it  was  turned 
over  to  Sharp's  Beckwood  Corp.,  which 
used  the  money  to  build  a  motel. 

Ostensibly  ttus  was  just  a  loan,  for  in 
return  for  the  use  of  their  bond  money, 
the  Jesuits  got  20,000  shares  of  Sharps- 
town  State  Bank  stock.  Beckwood  bought 
the  collateral  for  this  loan  by  using  $500,- 
000  of  the  Jesuits'  money  to  purchase  the 
stock  that  was  pledged  as  security.  More- 
over, the  stock  was  the  only  security  on 
the  loan;  if  Beckwood  defaulted,  the  Jes- 
uits could  only  sell  the  stock  that  had 
been  bought  \vith  their  bond  mraiey. 

It  is  amusing  in  a  grotesque  way  that 
a  religious  order  would  allow  its  bond 
money  to  be  used  for  construction  of  a 
motel.  But  it  is  horrifying  to  think  that 
they  allowed  half  their  money  to  be  used 
to  buy  the  stock  which  was  pledged  as 
collateral  against  that  same  money. 

Now  Will  Wilson's  law  firm  was  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  setting  up  mul- 
titudes of  corporations  like  Beckwood. 
The  law  firm  was  also  general  counsel  for 
the  bank.  Surely  Wilson  knew  what  was 
happening  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  in  which  his  legal  services  played 
a  key  role.  He  cannot  say  that  he  had  no 
part  in  it.  No  man  who  so  willingly 
played  such  games  as  this  should  be  in 
charge  of  enforcing  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  United  States. 


"COST  OF  LIVING"  PAY  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Rosenth.\l)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduce  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  special  cost-of-living 
pay  schedule  containing  increased  pay 
rates  for  Federal  employees  in  heavily 
populated  cities  and  metropolitan  areas, 
to  offset  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill  are 
16  of  my  colleagues  from  New  York  City. 
They  are  Lester  Wolff,  Joseph  P. 
Addabbo,  Emanuel  Celler,  Frank  Brasco, 
Shislet    Chisholm,    Bertram    Podell, 


John  M.  Mttrphy,  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Charles  Rangel,  Bella  Abzug,  Wn.LiAM 
F.  Rtan,  Herman  Badillo,  James 
ScHEUER,  Jonathan  Bingham,  Seymour 
Halpern,  and  M.irio  Biaggi. 

Private  industry  and  many  State  gov- 
ernments already  pay  higher  salaries  and 
wages  to  employees  in  large  cities  than 
they  do  for  the  same  kind  of  work  in 
other  areas  where  living  costs  are  not  as 
high. 

Evidence  of  the  necessity  for  this  leg- 
islation can  be  found  in  recent  job 
actions  by  Federal  employees  seeking 
higher  pay,  most  notably  postal  workers, 
who  are,  of  course,  no  longer  covered  by 
the  civil  service  pay  schedules  as  a  result 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  Such 
actions  were  centered  in  the  big  cities 
and  high  cost-of-living  areas.  Elsewhere, 
workers  seem  more  satisfied  with  Federal 
pay  scales.  In  fact,  in  many  rural  and 
suburban  areas,  Federal  salaries  are 
actually  higher  than  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  private  industry  pay  for 
similar  work. 

Every  major  national  employer  has 
resolved  this  issue — every  one,  that  is, 
except  the  Federal  Government,  which 
is  the  Nation's  largest  employer. 

When  an  employee  in  private  industry 
transfers  to  New  York  City,  from  another 
part  of  the  country,  he  will  receive  a  10- 
to  20-percent  increase  in  pay,  even 
though  he  continues  to  do  the  same  kind 
of  work.  A  typist,  file  clerk,  laborer,  or 
white  collar  employee  of  a  large  national 
corporation  in  New  York  CTty  receives 
a  higher  salary  or  wage  than  his  coun- 
terpart in  the  same  company  in  other 
areas  of  the  counti-y. 

Even  the  State  of  New  York  pays  em- 
ployees who  work  in  New  York  City  a 
higher  salary  than  those  State  workers 
with  comparable  jobs  in  other  parts  of 
the  State.  Municipal  salaries  of  city  em- 
ployees in  New  York  rank  among  the 
highest  in  the  country  mostly  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  higher  cost  of  living  in  New 
York  City. 

We  are  a  natior  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world,  and 
yet  the  Federal  Government  pays  many 
of  its  own  employees,  in  the  New  York 
City  area  salaries  which  are  less  than 
they  could  receive  if  they  collected  wel- 
fare. Under  current  Federal  pay  scales, 
a  GS-1  appointment  starts  at  $4,326;  a 
GS-2  appointment  pays  $4,897;  a  GS-3 
salary  is  $5,524.  In  comparison,  a  family 
of  four  on  welfare  in  New  York  City  re- 
ceives the  equivalent  of  $5,834.  Those 
higher  grade  Federal  classified  em- 
ployees who  do  receive  more  in  salary 
than  they  would  on  welfare,  still,  in  most 
cases,  receive  less  than  the  income  re- 
quirements for  a  family  of  four  to  main- 
tain a  modest  standard  of  living. 

Studies  by  the  Labor  Department's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  have  shown 
that  the  average  family  of  four  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  needs  at 
least  $7,183  per  year  in  order  to  maintain 
a  lower  budget  level.  A  starting  salary 
for  a  GS-5  appointment,  which  requires 
4  years  of  college  or  equivalent  experi- 
ence, is  $6,938.  That  is  a  difference  of 
approximately  $300.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  a  nonmetropolitm  area,  the  BI£  flg- 
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ure  for  maiwtftiTiing  the  same  lower 
budget  leyel  is  $6,512,  which  Is  well  below 
the  starting  QS-5  salary. 

Beginntng  pay  for  a  OS-ll  appoint- 
ment is  $12,615.  The  intermediate  budget 
requirement  for  a  family  of  four  in  the 
New  York  area  is  $12,134,  whUe  the 
average  for  all  VB.  cities  is  $10.664 — a 
difference  of  almost  $1,500. 

Starting  salary  for  a  OS-15  appoint- 
ment is  $24,251.  The  higher  budget  level 
requironent  Is  $18,545  for  a  family  of 
four  in  the  New  York  area,  while  the 
all-cities  average  is  $15.511 — a  difference 
of  over  $3,000.  Additional  information 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StaUstics  re- 
veals that  out  of  12  cities  checked.  New 
York  had  the  highest  Ccmsumer  Price  In- 
dex for  1970 — 119,  as  compared  with  the 
lowest.  Seattle.  Wash.,  with  a  Consimier 
Price  Index  of  114.  That  is  a  5-point 
spread.  Other  statistics  on  the  Consimier 
Price  Index  for  other  metropolitan  areas 
will  be  included  at  the  aid  of  these  re- 
marks. 

Increased  salaries  through  regional 
differentials  would  not  only  be  more 
equitable  to  Federal  employees,  but 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  well.  If  the  Federal  Government 
paid  its  classified  workers  salaries  which 
are  competitive  with  private  industry  in 
that  locale,  it  would  be  able  to  recruit 
uid  retain  more  qiialifled  and  better 
trained  employees,  instead  of  losing 
them  to  private  industry.  Just  a  few  days 
ago  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
a  bill  calling  for  a  raise  in  pay  for  Gov- 
ernment blue  collar  workers  to  match  the 
prevailing  wages  in  private  industry  for 
similar  work. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission would  establish  a  special  cost- 
of-living  pay  schedule  for  employees  and 
positions  located  in  metropolitan  areas 
with  a  population  of  500,000  or  more. 
Over  a  million  workers  aroimd  the  Na- 
tion would  be  affected. 

I  am  Inserting  in  the  Congressional 
RxcoRO  at  this  point,  a  list  of  some  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  involved,  and  the 
number  of  Federal  workers  employed 
there: 
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POREION  SERVICE  GRIEVANCE  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hamiltoh)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  a  bill  to  amend  title 
VI  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  in 
order  to  establish  a  Foreign  Service  Em- 
ployee Grievance  and  Appeals  Board. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  following  gentle- 
men from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee have  decided  to  icia  me  in  introduc- 
ing this  legisUtlon:  The  gentleman  from 


New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frpjkchuysmi),  the 
gentlonan  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fasckll), 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Fkaskr).  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  BvcHAHAN),  and  the  v^tleman 
from  Micliigan  (Mr.  Vandx*  Jact)  . 

The  recent  suicide  of  a  selected  out 
Foreign  Service  officer,  farced  to  retire 
without  a  pension  because  he  was  not 
rec(Mnmended  for  promotlan,  has  drama- 
tized an  unfortunate  situation  which 
Ccmgress  should  have  taken  action  to 
correct  long  ago. 

Tlie  State  Department  is  the  oily  Fed- 
eral agency  which  does  not  guarantee 
that  all  its  onployees  will  have  a  chance 
for  a  hearing  on  complaints  in  regard  to 
promotions  and  selection  out.  While  the 
Department  does  have  a  grievance  pro- 
cedure for  Foreign  Service  employees, 
performance  ratings,  promotions,  and 
discharge  actions  are  all  excluded  from 
that  procedure. 

Civil  service  employees  of  the  State 
Department,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
access  to  a  complete  syston  of  review  of 
all  performance  ratings  which  are  ap- 
pealed. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
Foreign  Service  Employees  Grievance 
and  Appeals  Board  will  guarantee  that 
every  Foreign  Service  employee  will  re- 
ceive a  fair  hearing  and  review  of  any 
complaint  relating  to  a  grievance  or  an 
appeal  of  an  adverse  personnel  action. 
The  Board  will  have  the  power  to  order 
that  remedial  action  be  taken  if  the 
Board  finds  a  grievance  to  be  meritori- 
ous. 

This  bill,  modeled  on  the  grievance 
procedures  of  other  Government  depart- 
ments, does  not  question  the  traditional 
Foreign  Service  concepts  of  promotion 
and  selection  out  by  review  board  eval- 
uation. It  does  assure  that  individuals 
will  have  the  right  to  a  hearing  if  they  be- 
lieve they  have  been  unfairly  treated 
imder  the  system. 

I  understand  that  the  administration 
has  submitted  an  employee-management 
relations  proposal  to  the  Federal  Labor 
Relations  X^ouncil,  following  approval  of 
which  a  definitive  grievance  procedure 
will  emerge.  Pending  approval  of  this 
proposal,  the  administration  is  drafting 
an  Interim  grievance  procedure,  to  be 
circulated  to  Foreign  Service  employees 
for  comment. 

This  Interim  procedure  is  opposed  by 
the  8.000-member  American  Foreign 
Service  Association  because  it  feels  the 
procedure  contains  certain  deficiencies 
such  as  these: 

First,  the  lack  of  a  right  to  demand  a 
hearing  in  respect  to  major  grievances. 

Second,  no  giiaranteed  access  by  the 
grlevant  to  the  records  necessary  to  build 
his  case. 

Third,  hearings  are  to  be  closed. 

These  deficiencies  are  not  in  my  bill, 
which  the  association  supports.  I  woirid 
urge  the  administration  to  consider  the 
framework  In  this  bill  when  it  prepares 
the  interim  procedure  for  implementa- 
tion. 


point  In  the  Rtcoao  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day 
of  administration  and  congressional  con- 
cern about  the  financial  problems  of 
such  financial  giants  as  Lockheed  and 
Penn  Central,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a 
little  time  to  consider  the  plight  of  an- 
other important  segment  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  The  small  businesses  of  Amer- 
ica are  in  trouble,  too.  Congress  and  the 
administration  also  have  a  responsibility 
to  help  this  backbone  of  American  busi- 
ness to  survive. 

Recent  reports  indicate  businessmen 
operating  what  are  known  as  small 
businesses,  are  trouble  over  inflation,  the 
Inability  to  get  trained  and  dependable 
workers  even  in  this  day  of  high  unem- 
ployment, rising  taxes,  high  wt^es. 
Government  regulations  and  redtape, 
auid  the  practices  followed  by  larger, 
better  financed  competitors. 

But  perhaps  most  of  all.  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  are  worried  that  no  one  seems 
either  to  be  listening  to  their  message 
or  cares  for  their  plight. 

It  is  estimated  that  so-called  small 
business  produces  about  37  percent  of 
the  Nation's  goods  and  services.  Forty 
percent  of  the  Jobs  are  in  small  business: 
bV*  milUon  businesses  fall  into  the  small 
business  category. 

Taken  individually,  a  small  business 
seems  to  have  little  impact  on  a  nation 
concerned  with  helping  out  the  railroads 
and  the  giant  corporations  which  have 
gotten  themselves  into  financial  diffi- 
culty. 

But  collectively,  the  small  businesses 
of  America  are  much  more  important  to 
the  Naticm's  economy  than  a  railroad  or 
aircraft  manufacturer,  and  in  our  desire 
to  see  that  the  bankruptcy  of  a  large  cor- 
poration does  not  affect  the  NaUon  ad- 
versely, we  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  vast  numbers  of  small  businesses 
frequently  are  faced  with  the  threat  of 
bankruptcy.  Their  workers  and  their 
services  constitute  an  essential  part  of 
the  economy. 

There  should  be  an  easing  of  the  tax 
burden  on  already  troubled  small  busi- 
ness. We  must  direct  Federal  agencies  to 
go  to  greater  lengths  to  provide  work 
and  contracts  for  these  businesses. 

We  must  further  direct  that  endless 
Government  forms,  papers,  rules,  regu- 
lations, directives,  and  dictates  be  sim- 
plified or  eliminated. 

One  of  the  foundation  stones  of  our 
Nation  has  beeu  the  ability  of  small  busi- 
ness to  survive  in  a  free  economy  and 
to  provide  Jobs,  services,  and  goods,  as 
well  as  to  pay  taxes. 

In  recent  years,  the  trend  has  been  to 
fewer  and  fewer  small  businesses,  while 
big  business  has  grown  bigger.  Small 
business  can  become  a  thing  of  the  past 
unless  government  can  be  aroused  to  the 
problems  which  confront  the  small  busi- 
nessman. It  is  time  to  weigh  the  im- 
portance of  this  major  segment  of  the 
economy  and  determine  whether  we  are 
willing  to  let  small  business  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 
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SMALL  BUSINESSES  HAVE 
PROBLEMS,  TOO 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  GREEK 
DEMOCRACY 

(Mr.  K<X;h  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Rxoou>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  finally  the  Congress  is  accept- 
ing responsibility  in  o\u  relations  vis-a- 
vis the  Greek  Junta.  It  was  a  magnificent 
victory  last  week  within  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  which  our  colleague 
Watnx  Hats  deserves  great  credit  in  cut- 
ting off  aid  to  Greece  unless  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  overriding  requirements 
of  the  national  security  Justify  continu- 
ing such  aid. 

Efforts  in  previous  years  to  deny  money 
and  aid  to  the  Greek  military  leaders 
failed,  so  I  am  pleased  that  this  year 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  lead- 
ing the  way. 

An  article  on  the  fight  for  Greek  de- 
mocracy by  Bruce  Buckley,  the  editor  of 
the  Chelsea  Clinton  News,  reporting  on 
the  {u:tivltles  of  Maurice  J.  Goldbloom, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Commit- 
tee for  Democracy  to  Greece,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Congress  and  whose 
testimony  was  of  major  importance,  is 
appended: 

[From  the  Cbelsea  Clinton  News  (N.Y.) 
July  22,   1971] 

Pknn  South  JocRNAiasr — Fight  roB 

Gkkkk   Dxmoc&act 

(By  Bruce  Buckley) 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
surprised  a  lot  of  people  last  Tbiirsday  by 
voting  to  cut  off  mUlt&ry  and  economic  aid 
to  Pakistan  and  Greece. 

Perhaps  the  most  siirprised  of  all  was 
Greek  Premier  Papadopouloe,  who  sputtered 
the  next  day  that  no  amount  of  American 
gold  could  Influence  the  course  his  govern- 
ment would  take. 

It  seemed  obvious  that  the  controlling 
junta  had  been  deeply  stung  by  the  action, 
which  meant,  after  all,  a  possible  loss  of 
$118  mllUon  for  the  coming  year.  In  a  coun- 
try the  size  of  Greece  that  kind  of  loss  could 
have  profound  consequences. 

The  committee  vote  was  a  strong  Indica- 
tion that  Congress  had  finally  decided  to  use 
the  economic  power  of  the  VS.  to  change  a 
government  whoe«;  policy  of  conspiracy  and 
torture  have  brought  world  wide  censure. 

One  of  a  handful  of  people  who  testified 
before  the  committee  prior  to  the  vote  was 
Maurice  J.  Goldbloom,  executive  secretary 
of  the  n.S.  Committee  for  Democracy  In 
Greece.  Goldbloom,  a  Penn  South  resident, 
edits  the  Committee's  four-page  monthly 
newspaper.  News  of  Greece,  which  reports 
on  the  excesses  of  the  Junta. 

The  latest  issue,  for  example,  contains  a 
front  page  article  detailing  the  trials  and 
tortures  of  18  persons  being  held  by  the 
junta  on  charges  of  conspiring  with  Andreas 
Papandreou  to  overthrow  the  government. 

The  most  famous  of  the  18  is  Chrlstos 
Sartzetakls,  who  was  the  model  for  the  role 
of  the  Incorruptible  magistrate  In  the  movie 
"Z"  who  uncovered  a  high-level  plot  In  the 
murder  of  a  Greek  deputy. 

Goldbloom  told  the  congressional  commit- 
tee of  the  junta's  "monumental  Incompe- 
tence." 

"But  even  If  the  junta  were  composed  of 
economic  and  administrative  geniuses  rather 
than  men  whose  only  expertise  Is  In  con- 
spiracy." he  contmued.  "it  would  be  the 
enemy  of  everything  for  which  the  United 
Sutes  should  stand. 

"What  we  objected  to  In  Mussolini  and 
Hitler  was  not  that  they  really  did  not  make 
the  trains  run  on  time,  but  that  they  were 
the  enemies  of  Justice  and  human  dignity. 
And  in  this.  If  not  In  all  the  detaUs  of  their 
rule,  the  Greek  colonels  are  their  kin." 

Qoldbloom's  fierce  devotion  to  democracy 
in  Greece  goes  back  to  the  period  be  spent 


there  in  1950-51  as  Labor  Information  Offi- 
cer for  the  tT.S.  ecotu><^c  mission  to  Greece 
under  the  Blarsball  Plan. 

"For  me,"  be  recalled  In  an  Interview  last 
week,  "It  was  not  Just  a  formal  commitment 
to  help  the  development  of  democracy,  but 
a  real  one.  So  it  has  continued  long  after- 
ward." 

Following  the  coup  In  AprU  1967,  Gold- 
bloom returned  to  Athens  as  a  correspond- 
ent for  several  leading  publications  "to  see 
what  was  happening,  particularly  to  my 
friends." 

What  was  happening  was  the  arrest  of 
10,000  politically  "dangerous"  persons,  6500 
in  the  first  night  after  the  coup,  a  figure 
which  Is  greater  in  proportion  to  population 
than  even  Hllter  could  match  in  1938.  Gold- 
bloom pointed  out. 

In  articles  he  later  wrote  for  such  pub- 
lications as  Commentary  and  the  New  York 
Times,  he  was  highly  critical  of  American 
policy,  which  he  judged  to  Ije  largely  respon- 
sible for  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  coup. 

Goldbloom  maintained  that  a  shift  had 
taken  place  during  the  Korean  War  which 
led  to  placing  greater  trust  In  dictatorial, 
right  wing  governments. 

"After  writing  those  articles,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  I  couldn't  go  back  without  en- 
dangering the  people  I  saw,"  Goldbloom 
said.  So  he  basnt  returned  since  that  time. 

That  same  year  Goldbloom  and  others  got 
together  to  launch  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
Democracy  In  Greece.  Meltna  Mercourl,  the 
Greek  film  star,  became  the  honorary  chair- 
man; and  Francis  Biddle  the  first  chairman. 

Goldbloom  believes  that  drying  up  Ameri- 
can aid  wUl  go  a  long  way  toward  the 
eventual  restoration  of  democracy.  Not,  of 
course,  under  the  Junta,  which  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  set  any  date  for  long-prom- 
ised elections,  despite  American  pressure. 

Goldbloom  feels  that  the  only  support  the 
present  regime  has  is  the  Army's,  and  the 
Army  "is  more  Interested  In  arms  than  Ideo- 
logy." 

"The  army,"  he  added,  "has  felt  Itself 
Increasingly  isolated.  It  would  be  happy  to 
withdraw  from  politics." 

Without  American  aid  the  army's  support 
could  crack,  Goldbloom  said,  and  once  It 
does  the  Junta  "collapses  just  like  that." 
Goldbloom  said,  waving  his  hand  in  the  air. 

Among  the  Greek  p>eople,  he  said,  there 
is  practically  no  support  for  the  Junta.  Of 
the  four  papers  in  Athens,  the  only  one  read 
by  a  large  number  of  people  Is  Ta  Nea.  which 
is  not  tied  to  the  regime. 

Helen  Vlachos,  a  conservative  Greek  pub- 
lisher who  left  the  country  rather  than 
knuckle  under  to  the  colonels,  recently  said 
that  the  Greeks  "vote  e%-ery  day"  when  they 
buy  their  newspaper,  according  to  Gold- 
bloom. 

Changing  governments  does  not  necessari- 
ly ensure  a  return  to  democracy,  of  course. 
But  Goldbloom  pointed  out  one  important 
fact:  almost  no  high-ranking  political  lead- 
ers have  cooperated  with  the  junta,  and 
many  of  them  have  condemned  It  "at  con- 
siderable political  risk."  So  there  Is  a  sound 
poHtlcai  basis  for  a  return  to  democracy. 

Goldbloom  is  looking  forward  to  a  time 
when  News  of  Greece  will  no  longer  be 
necessary.  "I  would  like  to  get  a  good  night's 
sleep." 

He  would  also  like  to  return  to  a  book  he 
is  writing  on  world  politics,  a  country-by- 
country  guide,  which  was  250.000  words  long 
and  about  three-fourths  finished  four  years 
ago  before  the  coup. 

It  is  stlU  the  same  length.  "Now,"  be 
laughed,  "It's  maybe  half  done." 


THE  GORDONS  OF  NORTHWEST 
FLORIDA 

(Mr.  8TKFi3  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
families  of  note  in  northwest  Florida, 
one  of  the  best  known  is  the  Gordons. 
They  have  been  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  western  Florida  throu^- 
out  its  history  as  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  family  continues  to  be  a 
well  known  and  respected  one. 

The  name  (Gordon  comes  from  Scot- 
land, from  where  no  fewer  than  157 
main  branches  of  the  family  have  been 
traced  to  many  parts  of  the  world.  Tte 
Gordons  fill  a  considerable  place  to  Scot- 
tish history,  legend  and  ballad,  dating 
back  at  least  to  the  year  1138. 

The  family  has  produced  an  amaztog 
number  of  military  leaders.  A  Scottish 
army  battalion,  the  Gordon  Highlanders, 
is  named  for  the  family.  Notables  around 
the  world  who  have  borne  the  name  Gor- 
don have  tocluded  Adam  Ltadsay  Gor- 
don, Australian  poet;  Alexander  Gordon, 
Scottish  antiquary  and  official  to  Colo- 
nial South  Carolina;  Charles  George 
Gordon,  British  soldier  and  admmistra- 
tor,  famed  for  his  ability  to  command 
men  of  non-European  races.  His  exploits 
to  China,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan  are 
legaidary. 

Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  Scottish  i?or- 
trait  patoter;  Patrick  Gordon,  descend- 
ant of  a  Scottish  family  who  served  sev- 
eral foreign  countries  and  became  a  Rus- 
sian general;  George  Gordon-Cumming, 
Scottish  traveler  and  sportsman;  Gea- 
eral  Lord  Adsmi  Gordon,  onetime  com- 
mander of  the  forces  of  Scotland  and 
governor  of  Edmburgh  Castle. 

Best  known  of  America's  Gordons,  per- 
haps, is  Gen.  John  Brown  Gordon,  Con- 
federate Army  Ueutenant  general.  He  led 
an  infantry  division  at  Gettysburg  and 
was  woitoded  eight  times  during  the 
course  of  the  war.  He  commanded  one 
wing  of  Lee's  army  and  made  the  last 
Confederate  charge  against  the  Federal 
breastworks  before  the  surrender  at  Ap- 
pomattox. He  later  served  m  the  UJS. 
Senate,  as  Governor  of  Georgia,  and  as 
commander  to  chief  of  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans.  He  wrote  "Reminis- 
cences of  the  Civil  War."  A  native  of  Up- 
s(Hi  County.  Ga..  be  died  to  Miami,  Fla., 
in  1904. 

Another  of  Georgia's  Gordons,  Juliette 
Gordon  Lowe,  was  founder  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America.  Georgia's  Gordon 
Military  Academy  is  a  remmder  of  the 
prominence  of  the  Gordon  name  to  mili- 
tary circles. 

Legend  has  it  that  five  Gordon  broth- 
ers were  among  the  early  Georgia 
settlers.  Elmest  A.  Gordon  of  Pensacola, 
who  has  propounded  a  history  of  the 
Gordon  family,  states  that  they  came  to 
Georgia  to  1733  with  Cieneral  Oglethorpe. 
Subsequently,  the  five  brothers  separated 
and  "scattered  to  the  four  potots  of  the 
compass,"  and  the  name  became  well 
known  to  the  course  of  history  to  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  as  well  as  Florida.  A  town 
bears  the  name  Gordrai  to  Wilkinson 
County,  Ga.,  near  Macon,  and  another 
bears  the  name  to  Houston  County,  Ala., 
on  the  Chattahoochee  River  southeast  of 
Dothan. 

It  was  from  Gordon,  Ala.,  that  many 
west  Florida  communities,  such  as 
Orange  Hill.  Campbellton  and  Marianna. 
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received  supplies  prior  to  the  coming  of 
the  Pensacola  ft  Atlantic  Railroad  in 
1882.  Gordon,  Ala.,  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1895  and  never  regained  its 
prominence  as  a  transportation  and 
trading  center  for  the  surrounding  tri- 
States  area. 

Alexander  C.  Gordon,  then  only  a  boy. 
came  to  what  is  now  Henry  County,  Ala., 
in  1817,  after  his  father  had  been  klUed 
in  the  War  of  1812  a  few  years  earUer. 
He  prospered  as  a  merchant  and  planta- 
tion owner.  He  commanded  Gordon's 
Company,  Blairs  Battalion  of  the  Ala- 
bama Militia  during  the  southeast  Ala- 
bama-west Florida  Indian  troubles  in 
1836.  He  also  was  captain  of  the  Henry 
Grays,  6th  Regiment  of  the  Alabama 
Volunteers,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
CivU  War. 

Bom  in  Washington  County.  Ga., 
Alexander  C.  Gordon  had  a  son  named 
Alexander  M.,  who  died  in  1862.  He  had 
a  son  named  Warren,  who  died  in  1854, 
and  one  named  Daniel,  who  became  a 
Henry  County  probate  judge.  In  the  last 
half  of  the  Civil  War,  Alexander  C.  Gor- 
don served  as  commander  of  a  militia 
battalion  which  operated  against  the 
Sanders  band  of  deserters  in  the  Choc- 
tawhatchee-Pea  River  Basins  of  south- 
east Alabama.  The  Sanders  band,  sup- 
plied by  Federal  forces  on  the  Florida 
coast,  harassed  southeast  Alabama  and 
northwest  Florida  from  remote  hide- 
aways along  the  Choctawhatchee  near 
the  Alabama-Florida  border. 

Several  Gordons  were  identified  with 
territorial  Florida  history.  Ernest  A. 
Gordon  states  that  one  of  the  original 
brothers  to  come  to  this  country,  Eph- 
raim,  was  first  to  settle  in  west  Florida. 
A  son  of  Ephraim.  Alexander,  was  a  fore- 
bear of  most  of  the  west  Florida  branch 
of  the  family.  Florida  territorial  papers 
also  mentioned  the  name  of  Adam  Gor- 
don, Escambia  County  prosecuting  attor- 
ney in  1824.  He  soon  moved  to  Key  West, 
where  he  was  a  UJ3.  Government  official 
for  years. 

Records  show  that  James  B.  Gordon 
was  a  resident  of  Walton  County  in 
1833,  possibly  in  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Yellow  River  settlement.  Lt.  Fran- 
cis Gordon  of  the  Confederate  Army 
was  among  those  captured  by  Gen.  Alex- 
ander Asboth's  Federal  raiding  force  at 
Eucheeanna  in  1884.  He  was  imprisoned 
at  Elmira,  N.Y..  for  the  remainder  of  the 
war. 

ESTiest  A.  Gordon,  in  his  historical 
notes  on  the  family,  recalls  that  Francis 
Gordon's  son,  Babe,  was  a  Walton  County 
stockman,  and  that  another  son,  Charles, 
was  Walton  County  circuit  court  clerk 
for  20  years. 

Ernest  A.  Gordon  said  his  grandfather, 
William  Marlin  Gordon,  was  a  pioneer 
settler  on  the  Yellow  River,  where  he 
once  operated  Gordon's  ferry.  He  later 
moved  to  Chicken  Head  in  the  Campton 
area  north  of  Crestview.  He  died  there 
in  about  190«-07.  He  was  the  father  of 
five  sons:  Daniel.  Lovick  Pierce.  Edward, 
David  and  Marion.  He  also  had  four 
daughters:  Mary,  Nancy,  Dora  and 
Catherine.  Mary  and  Nancy  married 
brothers.  Abe  smd  Raven  Moore.  Dora 
married  John  Shaw  and  Catherine  mar- 
ried John  Markham. 
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Ernest  A.  Gordon  is  the  son  of  Lovick 
Pierce  Gordon,  "who  was  the  father  of 
four  daughters  who  had  nine  brothers." 
And  that  may  help  explain  why  there 
are  so  many  Gordons  and  their  kin  today 
in  west  Florida.  They  are  particularly 
numerous  in  Okaloosa.  Escambia,  Santa 
Rosa  and  Bay  Counties,  but  you  will 
likely  find  some  of  them  in  almost  any 
of  the  major  west  Florida  communities. 

The  Gordons  of  west  Florida,  like  the 
ancestral  branches  of  their  family  in 
S  otland,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  have 
made  substantial  contributions  toward 
development  of  their  Florida  Panhandle 
communities.  Although  the  genealogical 
threads  may  be  tangled  by  time  and 
circumstances,  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
indicate  a  kinship  of  the  west  Florida 
Gordons  with  thoss  who  settled  early  in 
Georgia  and  their  kinsmen  who  migrated 
to  Alabama.  The  name  Gordon,  in  Amer- 
ica as  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  is  symboUc  of  good  citizenship. 
Historically,  they  are  a  people  who  are 
willing  to  fight  for  their  country.  They 
have  helped  this  one. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
consideration  oi  the  foreign  assistance 
bill  this  week  I  propose  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

Amendment  TO  H.R.  9910.  as  Rspobted.  To  Bk 
OnTRXD  BT  Mb.  Rottsh 

Page  13.  after  line  24,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  304.  Section  634  of  chapter  2  of  part 
III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981. 
relating  to  reports  and  information,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  presentations  to  the  Congress  of 
assistance  proposed  to  be  furnished  under 
part  I  of  this  Act,  and  under  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  this  Act.  shall  not  be  classified  as 
Secret',  or  bear  any  other  similar  security 
clascJlflcation.  All  information  concerning  as- 
sistance fiirnlshed  under  such  part  I,  and 
under  such  chapter  4  of  part  H,  before  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
Uon.  shall  be  freely  available  to  the  public. 
Nothing  In  this  subseotion  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  that  millUry  information 
be  made  public." 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY— AUGUST  2.  1971 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  August  2,  1971,  is  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  organization  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Through 
this  quarter  century  the  committee  has 
had  a  truly  remarkable  and  effective 
record.  I  say  this  not  because  I  have  been 
a  longtime  participant — I  am  one  of  the 
newer  members  of  the  Joint  Committee — 
but  rather  to  pay  tribute  to  those  men 
who  laid  the  foundation  for  the  develop- 


ment of  a  completely  new  source  of 
energy  for  our  Naticm. 

The  atomic  age  had  a  violent  birth  in 
the  sky  over  Hiroshima.  World  War  n 
was  brought  to  an  end.  and  the  Clause- 
witz  concept  of  war  us  carrying  out  po- 
litical acts  by  other  means  was  rendered 
obsolete. 

The  Congress  believed  that  the  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weapons  should  not  be 
concentrated  in  the  executive  branch 
and  that  there  was  a  need  for  a  "watch- 
dog" committee.  Thus  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  was  bom. 

The  committee  members  on  both  sides 
represented  the  leaders  of  the  79th  Con- 
gress: Brien  McMahon  of  Connecticut, 
Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia.  Arthur 
Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  Bourke  B 
Hickenlooper  of  Iowa,  and  Carl  T.  Dur- 
ham of  North  Carolina.  There  were  also 
two  disUnguished  colleagues  who  were 
charter  members  of  this  committee  to 
whom  I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute: 
Chet  HoLinxLD,  three  times  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  and  Mnvni 
Price,  our  new  vice  chaLman.  Through 
the  years  they  have  contributed  to  some 
of  the  most  important  decisions  in  oui 
Nation's  history. 

Congressman  HoLiFin,D  was  named  by 
Senator  Brien  McMahon,  then  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  to  make  a  study 
to  determine  the  basis  for  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's position  on  whether  the  United 
States  should  pursue  the  development  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb.  After  an  extensive 
review.  Congressman  Holifield  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  proceed 
with  this  development  immediately. 
Chairman  McMahon  brought  the  Joint 
Committee's  recommendation  to  the 
President,  and  in  January  1950.  Presi- 
dent Truman  gave  the  go-ahead  for  a 
crash  program  to  develop  this  awesome 
weapon.  In  November  1952  the  United 
States  detonated  its  first  hydrogen  de- 
vice. Approximately  9  months  later  the 
Soviets  detonated  their  first  hydrogen 
bomb.  I  might  add  that  they  received 
considerable  help  from  Dr.  Klaus  Puchs, 
a  Soviet  agent. 

Remembering  the  impact  that  the 
Sputnik  had  on  all  of  us  in  1957,  I  can 
only  imagine  how  much  more  devastat- 
ing it  would  have  been  if  the  Soviets  had 
been  the  first  superpower  to  develop  the 
hydrogen  bomb. 

Chet  Holifield  and  Mel  Price  fought 
unceasingly  for  a  nuclear  navy  and  with 
other  members  of  the-  Joint  Committee 
strongly  backed  a  Navy  captain  named 
Rickover,  who  had  an  idea  that  he  could 
build  nuclear-powered  submarines.  To- 
day our  Polaris /Poseidon  nuclear  sub- 
marine fleet  stands  as  our  line  of 
defense. 

In  the  late  fifties,  there  was  a  great 
concern  regarding  the  effects  of  the  fall- 
out of  nuclear  material  from  weapons 
testing.  Before  the  word  "environment " 
became  popular  in  the  lexicon  of  all 
Americans,  Chet  Holifield  held  exten- 
sive and  detailed  hearing!,  in  this  vitally 
important  area.  The  hearings  were  really 
designed  to  bring  before  the  public  the 
facts  on  this  matter  without  prejudg- 
ment and  without  preconceived  conclu- 
sions. It  was  generally  accepted  at  that 
time  and  still  is.  that  these  hearings  were 
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a  great  service  to  the  Congress  and  the 
country. 

On  Uie  other  side  of  the  coin,  in  1954 
the  Joint  Committee  recommended  to  the 
Congress  a  revision  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  in  order  to  develop  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  Prom  this  change  has 
come  a  new  and  promising  source  of  en- 
ergy for  civilian  uses.  In  this  short  span 
of  less  than  two  decades  a  new  source  of 
energy  has  been  developed  to  fill  the 
great  needs  of  our  industrial  Nation 
Without  this  our  coal.  oil.  and  gas  sources 
would  be  rapidly  exhausted.  In  this  con- 
nection I  would  like  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  Chet  Holifield  for  his  un- 
ceasing struggle  to  develop  the  last 
breeder  reactor. 

He  has  continued  to  put  the  needs  of 
our  N  tion  atxive  partisanship.  And  so 
it  was  that  he  worked  with  President 
Nixon  to  have  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  identified  as  a  national 
goal. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  served  the  Nation  faithfully 
and  well.  It  has  carried  out  its  respon- 
sibilities as  a  "watchdog"  of  the  Con- 
gress over  this  powerful,  new  and  in  some 
cases,  little  understood  source  of  roten- 
tially  great  good  and  evil. 

I  would  also  like  to  single  out  for  high 
praise  on  this  occasion  the  ranking 
Republican  House  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  my  distinguished  colleague 
Representative  Craig  Hosmer  from  Cali- 
fornia who  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  committee's  remarkable  record  dur- 
ing more  than  half  of  its  first  quarter 
century. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  summarize  in 
these  remarks  the  past  accomplishments 
of  the  joint  committee  including  a  brief 
outline  of  highlights  of  the  last  25  years. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  was  at 
the  time  of  its  enactment,  and  in  many 
res-rects  remains  today,  without  parallel 
in  the  legislative  history  of  this  country. 
It  was  a  radical  piece  of  legislation — in 
not  a  few  ways  alien  to  all  that  most  of 
us  believe  in.  Secrecy  was  the  byword. 
The  role  of  private  enterprise  in  the  pro- 
gram was  almost  nonexistent.  Neither 
nuclear  reactors  nor  the  fuels  that  went 
into  them  could  be  privately  owned.  In  a 
word,  the  program,  with  few  exceptions, 
was  one  huge  Government  monopoly. 

ATOM     PLACED     UNDER     CIVILIAN     CONTROL 

Nevertheless,  the  McMahon  act — as 
the  1916  act  came  to  be  popularly 
known — served  this  country  well  through 
a  trying  period.  It  embodied  the  wisdom 
and  the  best  foresight  of  the  Congress 
3nd  the  American  people  in  the  period 
immediately  following  the  close  of  World 
War  n  when  atomic  energy  had  emerged 
as  a  revolutionary  new  force.  Congress 
chose  we'l  when  it  enacted  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946  and  created  a  civilian 
agency  to  develop  the  atom  rather  than 
maintaining  it  under  military  control. 

It  was  always  recognized,  however, 
that  the  1946  act  was  temporary  in  na- 
ture. Accordingly  in  1953,  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  had  a  large  stockpile 
but  no  longer  a  monopoly  in  nuclear 
weapons,  the  Congress  was  able  to  con- 
sider devoting  a  portion  of  our  nuclear 
capacity  to  civilian  purposes,  and  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  secrecy  In  which 


our  atomic  energy  program  was  en- 
shrouded. As  a  result,  the  joint  commit- 
tee recommended  and  after  long  debate 
Congress  enacted  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  Enactment  of  the  1954  act 
marked  the  culmination  of  efforts  by  the 
Joint  Committee  and  the  Congress,  In  ac- 
cord with  the  policy  declaration  of  the 
1946  act,  to  update  the  basic  statute  so  as 
to  reflect  the  rapid  advancement  and 
broadened  horizons  of  nu'ilcr  science. 

The  new  act  marked  a  turning  point — 
a  shift  in  emphasis  from  solely  military 
applications  to  an  increasing  emphasis 
on  peaceful  uses.  This  shift  has  contin- 
ued to  this  day. 

CREATION  or  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGT 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946  was  its  creation  of  a  joint 
committee  of  Congress  to  oversee  the 
atomic  energy  program.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy — one  of  the  few 
committees  of  Congress  established  by 
'  statute  rather  than  by  rule  of  each  House 
and  the  only  joint  committee  empowered 
to  receive  and  recommend  proposed  leg- 
islation, including  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations— grew  out  of  Congress'  cog- 
nizance of  and  concern  over  the  vast 
powers  which  were  bestowed  upon  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  by  the 
r'Sact. 

In  this  field  of  overriding  importance 
to  the  national  defense  and  of  unlimited 
promise  for  the  peacetime  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world,  new  legislative 
techniques  were  necessary.  As  President 
Truman  remarked  in  1945 — 

The  release  of  atomic  energy  constitutes  a 
new  force  too  revolutionary  to  consider  with- 
in the  framework  of  old  Ideas. 

The  Congress  had  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  atomic  energy  in  a  manner 
which  would  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
structure  of  a  Government  which  rests 
upon  the  foundation  of  separate  and 
equal  powers  and  at  the  same  time  assure 
that  the  legislative  branch  was  equally  as 
informed  as  the  executive  branch. 

The  instrument  which  Congress  chose 
to  span  the  separation  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  and  to 
meet  the  special  legislative  needs  im- 
posed by  the  defense  importance,  the 
complexity,  and  the  portent  of  atomic 
energy  was  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  The  magnitude — both  in 
terms  of  the  managonent  problem  and 
the  immense  expenditure  of  public 
funds — of  the  atomic  energy  program,  its 
trchnical  complexity,  and  its  security 
importance  gave  almost  a  new  dimension 
to  the  normal  responsibilities  of  a  legis- 
lative committee.  In  recognition  of  these 
special  responsibilities  the  Congress  con- 
ferred upon  the  Joint  Committee  unusual 
powers — ^sufficiently  unusual  to  make  the 
committee  unique  in  Federal  legislative 
annals. 

JCAE    UNIQUE    IN    LECISLATIVK    ANNALS 

The  Joint  Committee  was  established 
as  the  agent  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  and  Is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  making  "continuing 
.-studies  of  the  activities  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  of  the  problems 
relating  to  the  development,  use,  and 
control  of  atomic  energy." 

The  Commission  by  law  Is  required  to 


keep  the  committee  "fully  and  currently 
informed."  as  Is  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  respect  to  all  matters  within 
its  cognizance  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, utilization,  or  applications  of 
atomic  energy.  The  committee  has  full 
hearing  powers,  including  subpena  au- 
thority. The  committee  members  from 
each  House  report  out  bills  or  other  leg- 
islative matter  to  their  respective  Houses. 
To  promote  bipartisan  support,  not  more 
than  five  of  the  nine-member  delegation 
from  each  House  may  belong  to  the  same 
political  party. 

The  obligation  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Defense  Department 
to  keep  the  Joint  Committee  fully  and 
currently  informed  helps  to  assure  a 
csntinuing  flow  of  information  necessary 
to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  commit- 
tee's responsibilities  to  the  Congress. 
Visits  by  the  committee  and  its  staff  to 
AEC  laboratories  and  other  operating 
sites  serve  to  further  alert  the  committee 
to  the  problems  and  promises  of  the 
atomic  energy  program.  Continuity  in 
committee  membership  and  the  selection 
of  a  highly  competent  staff  without  re- 
gard to  political  affiliation  have  also  en- 
hanced the  committee's  ability  to  cope 
with  its  responsibilities.  Finally,  the  van- 
tage point  of  the  Joint  Committee,  sepa- 
rate as  It  Is  from  the  executive  position 
of  the  Commission,  has  provided  a  degree 
of  perspective  such  as  to  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  make  substantive  recommenda- 
tions which  have  been  accepted  by  the 
executive  branch. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  SERVED  WITHOUT  STINT 

The  paramount  and  primary  objective 
of  the  national  atomic  energy  effort,  by 
statute  and  unflagging  determination  of 
both  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  has  been  in  support 
of  national  defense.  This  objective  has 
been  served  without  stint. 

Our  nuclear  arsenal — ^If  one  could  call 
it  that — at  the  end  of  World  War  n  was 
nonexistent.  The  atomic  bombs  that  fell 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  on  August  6 
and  10,  1945.  completely  exhausted  our 
supply  at  that  time  and  our  production 
capabilities  were  exceedingly  limited. 

As  late  as  December  1946,  shortly  be- 
fore the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as- 
sumed jurisdiction  over  the  atomic  en- 
ergy program  from  the  Manhattan  En- 
gineering District,  the  weapons  program 
was  at  a  virtual  standstill.  A  commis- 
sion representative  who  made  an  inven- 
tory of  the  weapons  stockpile  in  that 
month  later  told  the  Joint  Committee: 

I  spent  2  days,  as  a  representative  of  the 
Commission,  going  over  what  we  had  I  was 
very  deeply  shocked  to  find  what  few 
weapons  we  had  at  that  time. 

By  the  spring  of  1949,  however — ^little 
more  than  2  years  after  the  AEC  had 
gone  into  operation — the  Nation's  lead- 
ers were  able  to  take  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  country  had  what 
accurately  could  be  described  as  a  nu- 
clear weapons  stockpile.  Later,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  AEC's  major  rehabilitation 
and  expansion  programs,  the  country 
was  provided  a  nuclear  weapons  capa- 
bility in  quality  and  quantity  that  to  this 
days  remains  unmatched  by  any  other 
nation. 
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DKTXLOPICKNT    OF   THB    H-BOMB 


The  story  of  the  development  of  our 
nuclear  shield  would  be  Incomplete  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  H-bomb.  The 
possibility  of  developing  a  hydrogen 
bomb  was  explored  by  UJ3.  scientists  as 
early  as  1942.  Studies  concerning  the 
feasibility  of  a  hydrogen  weapon  were 
condiicted  as  part  of  the  wartime  atomic 
project,  although  they  were  subordinate 
to  work  on  the  A-bomb  since  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  atomic  bomb  could  be 
developed  more  quickly  and  could,  there- 
fore, be  used  to  hasten  the  end  of  the 
war.  At  first,  after  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  no  substantial  effort  was  directed 
toward  the  development  of  an  H-bomb 
although  a  small  research  program  on 
thermonuclear  energy  was  continued. 

This  situation  prevailed  until  Septem- 
ber 23. 1949,  when  President  Truman  an- 
nounced that  the  Soviets  had  exploded 
an  atomic  bomb.  The  Government 
promptly  reviewed  our  atomic  program 
in  light  of  the  generally  unexpected  rap- 
id progress  of  the  Soviets.  As  a  result,  for 
the  first  time,  major  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  question  of  developing  a 
thermonuclear  weapon. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy took  a  leading  part  In  urging  the 
President  to  support  a  vigorous  program 
on  the  development  of  hydrogen  weap- 
ons. Between  September  1949  and  Janu- 
ary 1950,  the  committee  held  several 
hearings  In  executive  session  on  this 
question.  Over  the  signature  of  Its  chair- 
man, the  late  Senator  Brlen  McMahon, 
five  separate  letters  were  forwarded  to 
the  President  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
urging  a  major  development  effort.  A 
speclxU  subcommittee  was  set  up  to  re- 
view the  H-bomb. 

After  consultation  with  a  number  of 
scientists,  the  subcommittee  recommend- 
ed to  Chairman  McMahon  that  it  move 
ahead  at  all  possible  speed  with  the  H- 
bomb  program.  Chairman  McMahon 
thereafter  wrote  several  letters  to  Presi- 
dent Truman,  visited  a  number  of  atomic 
Installations  and  together  with  a  number 
of  the  Joint  Committee  members  per- 
sonally called  upon  President  Truman  at 
the  White  House  to  urge  a  major  crash 
program  on  the  H-bomb. 

After  vigorous  debate  at  the  highest 
levels  of  Oovemment,  the  situation  that 
confronted  the  President  was  this:  first, 
a  majority  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission advised  against  proceeding  with 
a  large-scale  and  vigorous  effort  on  de- 
velopment of  the  hydrogen  bomb;  sec- 
ond, the  AEC's  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee also  advised  against  proceeding: 
third,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  favored  proceeding;  and  fourth. 
a  special  Subcommittee  of  the  National 
Security  Council  favored  proceeding,  the 
Secretaiy  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  recording  favorable  votes. 

On  January  31,  1950,  President  Tru- 
man made  Ms  decision  and  issued  an 
order  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  proceed  with  the  development  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  As  the  project  pro- 
gressed the  Joint  Committee  renewed  its 
urgings  that  every  effort  be  made  to  at- 
tain the  objective  in  the  shortest  space  oi 
time.  The  program  was  pushed  with  great 
vigor  and  achieved  success.  The  value  of 
the  effort  was  proved  less  than  a  year 


later  when  the  Soviets  detonated  their 
own  hydrogen  devlte. 

The  power  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  Is 
not  a  mere  magnitude  larger  than  the 
atom  bomb  used  in  World  War  n.  It  Is 
three  magnitudes  larger,  or  1,000  times 
as  powerful  as  the  A-bomb.  Imagine,  if 
you  can,  a  train  of  boxcars  stretching 
from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles,  each  car 
filled  with  TiHT.  That  will  give  you  some 
conception  of  the  explosive  content  of  a 
20-megaton  weapon. 

SATBOUABOS  AGAINST  ACCn«MTAL  DXTOMATION 
AMD  TTNAUTHOUZBD  USB  OF  KnClBAB  WBAP- 
ONS 

Over  the  years  the  yields  of  our  hydro- 
gen weapons  have  been  reduced  as  the 
means  and  accuracy  of  our  ddlvery  sys- 
tems have  improved.  Concurrently,  the 
safety  and  security  of  our  weapons  have 
improved. 

Equally  lmi>ortant  are  the  devices 
which  safeguard  against  the  possibility 
of  unauthorized  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  need  for  which  was  brought  to  the 
President's  attention  by  the  Joint  C(»n- 
mlttee. 

In  carnring  out  its  responsibility  to  re- 
view activities  in  the  vitally  important 
field  of  atomic  weaponry,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee in  the  late  fifties  became  appre- 
hensive about  the  arrangements  for  the 
custody  and  control  of  UJ5.  nuclear  weap- 
ons assigned  to  NATO.  Based  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  practices  and  proce- 
dures then  in  effect  concerning  these 
weapons,  grave  consequences  were  fore- 
seen by  the  Joint  Committee  in  case  of 
the  unauthorized  use  or  accidental  det- 
onation of  these  nuclear  weapons. 

Aware  of  the  dangers  Inherent  In  this 
situation,  in  1960  Senator  Cuntoh  P. 
Anderson  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee appointed  a  special  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee to  investigate  the  matter.  Sub- 
committee members  visited  eight  Europ- 
ean coimtries  and  more  than  15  nuclear 
weapons  installations.  E^rly  in  1961,  as 
a  result  of  this  inspection,  a  Uyt>  secret 
report  was  presented  to  President  Ken- 
nedy ccHitainlng  recommendations  de- 
signed to  strengthen  and  improve  NATO 
nuclear  weapons  arrangements. 

One  of  the  key  recommendations  of 
this  report  called  for  the  development  of 
a  system  of  electronic  locks  to  be  placed 
on  nuclear  weapons  as  a  safegriard 
against  imauthorized  firing.  This  rec<»n- 
mendation  was  accepted  by  the  President 
and  a  research  and  development  program 
was  begim  which  ultimately  resiilted  In 
the  d^elopment  of  the  permissive  action 
linksirstem. 

Numerous  other  recommendations 
were  set  forth  In  the  report — many  of 
which  to  this  day  must  remain  classified. 
The  committee  was  at  the  time,  however, 
concerned  with  what  appeared  to  be  too 
great  a  rrilance  on  nuclear  weapons  in 
NATO  and  an  inadequate  imderstanding 
amongst  our  allies  and  within  our  own 
forces  of  nuclear  weapons  effect.  The 
committee  reccwnmended  against  any 
significant  increase  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  Europe  and  that  greater  effort  be 
made  to  increase  NATO's  conventional 
weapon  capabilities.  Additional  recom- 
mendations, which  subsequently  were 
implemented,  included  coordination  be- 
tween NATO  and  SAC  nuclear  weapon 
war  plans  and  the  removal  of  Jupiter 


IRBM  missiles  from  Italy  and  Turkey.  A 
potential  safety  problem  in  an  (vera- 
tlonal  system  was  uncovered  by  a  Joint 
Committee  consultant  and  was  corrected 

DBVBLOPICBMT  OP  THB  KtTCLBAB  BUBICABIIfB 

One  of  the  brightest  chapters  under 
the  military  asiiect  of  atomic  energy  was 
the  development  of  the  nuclear  Navy, 
particularly  the  nuclear  sulunarlne. 
There  is  little  question  that  the  sui^iort 
which  the  Joint  Committee  and  Con- 
gress gave  to  the  development  of  the  nu- 
clear submarine  will  long  be  remembered 
as  one  of  Congress'  greatest  contribu- 
tions to  the  preservation  of  the  Repuldic. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  Admiral 
Rlckover,  the  man  who  provided  the 
day-by-day  technical  drive  and  orga- 
nized leadership  for  the  work,  has  re- 
ferred to  the  essential  part  that  the  Joint 
Conmiittee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the 
Congress  played  in  this  development. 

At  the  time  Admiral  Rlckover  took  the 
helm  of  this  development  project  the 
Navy  thought  so  little  of  it  that  they  gave 
him  ho  support  to  carry  it  out.  The  Con- 
gress recognized  this  impasse  early  in  the 
program  and  stepped  in  to  fill  the  vac- 
uum. Specifically,  the  Congress  author- 
ized facilities  for  the  development  work 
and  provided  fimds  for  the  operation  of 
these  necessary  facilities.  Later,  when  the 
Navy  refused  to  seek  the  funds  necessary 
to  build  a  nuclear  submarine.  Congress 
stepped  in  again  and  voted  funds  for  the 
nuclear  powerplants  for  the  first  two  nu- 
clear submarines,  the  Nautilus  and  the 
Seawolf.  Because  of  the  Navy's  reluc- 
tance the  money  was  appropriated  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  where  it  was 
used  to  build  the  powerplants  that  were 
then  turned  over  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Through  this  circuitous  route  were 
built  the  first  of  the  nuclear  submarines 
which  today  constitute  one  at  the  main- 
stays of  our  national  defense. 

In  subsequent  years,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee has  continued  to  recommend,  and 
Congress  has  continued  to  authorize, 
facilities  for  the  advancement  of  nuclear 
submarine  and  surface  warship  propul- 
sion technology  which  were  turned  down 
within  the  executive  branch  in  the  bud- 
getary review  process.  Congress  has  also 
added  nuclear-propelled  surface  war- 
ships to  the  authorization  requests  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

NTTCLBAB  POWBB  GBOWTNO  BAPIDLT 

Until  not  too  long  ago  the  much  publi- 
cized military  atom  captured  the  lion's 
share  of  the  headlines.  Of  late,  however, 
the  peaceful  atom  has  more  than  come 
into  Its  own.  In  no  area  is  this  more  true 
than  In  the  use  of  Atotaic  energy  to  pro- 
duce electrical  power. 

The  development  of  nuclear  reactors 
for  the  conversion  of  atomic  energy  into 
useful,  economical  power  has  been  the 
goal  toward  which  the  United  States 
has  worked  since  the  day  in  1942  when 
the'  first  nuclear  chain  reaction  in  the 
uranium  graphite  pile  was  achieved 
under  the  west  stands  of  Stagg  Field  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  If  the  recent 
upsurge  in  orders  for  nuclear  power- 
plants  Is  any  indication,  that  goal  is  now 
within  our  grasp. 

There  is  now  available  a  vast  new 
energy  source  in  addition  to  fossil  fuels 
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to  meet  the  Nation's  ever-increasing 
power  requirements.  The  magnitude  of 
this  feat  takes  on  even  greater  meaning 
whm  it  Is  recalled  that  this  country  had 
no  Installed  commercial  nuclear  elec- 
trical generating  capacity  until  1957, 
when  the  Shipplngport  nuclear  reac- 
tor first  went  into  operation.  But  for 
Congress,  moreover,  Shlppingport  might 
never  have  gotten  off  the  drawing  t>oards. 

In  the  fall  of  1952,  the  AEC  proposed 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  it  in- 
clude some  construction  money  in  the 
fiscal  1954  budget  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  begin  building  a  full-scale 
power  reactor.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
refused  the  request  on  economy  grounds. 
The  Commission  then  proposed  to  the 
National  Security  Council  that  money 
be  Included  in  the  revised  fiscal  1954 
budget  for  beginning  construction  of  a 
pilot  plant  to  produce  7,500  kilowatts 
of  electric  power.  The  National  Security 
Council  also  turned  this  proposal  down, 
again  on  grounds  of  economy. 

When  the  President's  budget  message 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the  Joint 
Committee  was  concerned  to  learn  that 
the  proposed  budget  for  atomic  energy 
contaln)ed  no  provision  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  full-scale  atomic  powerplant. 
Private  industry  had  made  it  abundantly 
clear  to  the  committee  that  it  was  pre- 
pared to  invest  in  the  development  of  an 
atomic  power  station  if  the  Government 
would  imderwrite  part  of  the  cost  and  if 
the  necessary  amendments  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946  could  be  obtained. 
The  Joint  Committee  deemed  it  essen- 
tial, therefore,  that  the  Commission  be 
granted  the  fimds  with  which  to  proceed 
with  the  development,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  such  a  powerplant. 

Accordingly,  W.  Sterling  Cole,  the  then 
chairman  of  the  c<Mnmittee,  conferred 
with  the  members  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  charged  with 
responsiblUty  in  this  area,  and  discussed 
the  implications  for  the  future  of  atomic 
power  if  the  Government  failed  to  press 
forward  with  the  development  of  a  full- 
scale  atomic  powerplant.  The  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  responded  by  spon- 
soring language  in  the  Appropriation  Act, 
language  which  was  approved  by  the  full 
committee,  authorizing  the  Commission 
to  spend  $7  million  during  fiscal  1954  to 
begin  construction  of  the  Shlppingport 
nuclear  facility  In  cooperation  with  pri- 
vate industry. 

The  60,000-kllowatt  project,  built  In 
cooperation  with  the  Duquesne  Power  ti 
Light  Co.  and  the  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Co.,  was  a  complete  success.  In  every  way, 
it  justified  the  confidence  which  the  Con- 
gress had  reposed  in  it  and  the  pe<«de 
who  btiilt  it.  This  was  the  first  practical 
demonstration  of  the  technicta  feasibility 
of  using  nuclear  energy  for  full-scale 
production  of  power. 

TRB  ATOM  IN  SPACB 

Radioisotopes  have  widespread  use  in 
industry,  medicine,  and  agriculture.  In 
addition,  when  a  radioisotope  decays,  it 
generates  heat.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  developed  shielded  units  con- 
taining high  concentrations  of  radioiso- 
topes which  generate  heat.  The  energy  is 
converted  to  electric  power  for  use  In 
space  and  other  applications.  Such  units 


are  In  use  today  in  satellites  now  orbiting 
the  earth,  navlgatlanal  buoys,  and  In  re- 
mote weather  station  units.  The  space 
power  appUcation  for  radioisotopes  is  an 
important  one  since  rather  compact, 
light-weight  units  can  be  made  which 
will  generate  electric  power  for  consid- 
erable periods  of  time,  equivalent  to  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  many  tans 
of  batteries  or  through  the  use  of  many 
thousands  of  solar  ceUs  displayed  in  huge 
panels  attached  to  a  space  satellite. 

One  such  device  was  lofted  into  space 
In  1961 — the  world's  first  nuclear-pow- 
ered satellite.  There  were  those  who  re- 
sisted the  experiment  because  they  felt  a 
proof  test  was  imnecessary,  or  because  it 
might  cost  an  undue  amount  of  money. 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  how- 
ever, disagreed,  and  threw  the  support  of 
the  President's  Spsu:e  Council  behind  the 
Joint  Committee's  proposal  to  put  the 
satellite  to  a  test.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  success  of  the  experiment 
broke  the  chains  of  power  limitations  In 
space.  That  nuclear  powered  satellite  is 
still  operable  today. 

Another  example  of  the  generation  of 
electricity  by  atomic  energy  for  use  in 
space  application  was  achieved  in  1965. 
In  April  of  that  year  the  first  nuclear 
reactor  was  orbited  about  the  earth  in  a 
satellite  containing  a  number  of  scientific 
experiments.  This  reactor,  the  SNAP 
10-A,  generated  500  watts  of  electric 
power  for  a  period  of  43  days  following 
the  launch.  A  failure,  not  in  the  reactor 
but  in  the  electrical  load  distribution  sys- 
tem, was  apparently  responsible  for  ter- 
mination of  the  electric  power  genera- 
tion. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  al- 
though the  administraticoi  did  not  plan  a 
test  of  the  SNAP  10-A  reactor  in  the 
space  environment,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  beUeved  that  such  a 
test  was  highly  desirable  and  could  be 
conducted  successfully  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  For  this  reason  the  committee  rec- 
ommended authorization  of  funds  for  the 
conduct  of  a  test  in  space,  and  the  Con- 
gress, acting  on  the  Joint  Committee's 
recommendation,  authorized  and  appro- 
priated the  necessary  funds.  The  test  was 
successful  in  that  it  demonstrated  the 
ability  safely  to  launch,  start  up,  and  op- 
erate a  reactor  In  space — an  Important 
first  in  the  U.S.  space  effort. 

INTBBNATIONAI.  COOPBBATION  IN  TRB  PBACBrUI. 
USBS     or     ATOMIC     ENBBGT 

Not  to  share  is  foreign  to  the  creed  of 
the  American  people.  Accordingly,  on  De- 
cember 8,  1953.  President  EUsenhower 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  his  historic  "Atoms 
for  Peace"  plan,  which  embodied  the  Na- 
tion's desire  and  willingness  to  join  with 
all  other  nations  in  a  common  imder- 
taking  directed  toward  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment and  constructive  exploitation 
of  atomic  energy.  The  (wpular  appeal  of 
directing  atomic  materials  to  peaceful 
rather  than  mUitary  uses  was  fully  es- 
tablished by  the  enthusiastic  worldwide 
response  to  the  proposal. 

Out  of  that  proposal  emerged  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Eiiergy  Agency,  con- 
ceived as  an  instrument  for  enabUng 
East  and  West  to  work  together  on  tech- 
nical and  economic  problems  apart  from 


the  arena  of  political  conflict.  The 
Agency  statute,  approved  by  the  United 
States  in  1957,  was  a  singular  achieve- 
ment, for  It  embodied  the  first  significant 
agreement  between  East  and  West  di- 
recUy  related  to  the  arms  limitation 
problem.  The  Agency  has  served  to  si- 
phon off  atomic  materials  from  military 
to  peaceful  uses  and,  more  importanUy, 
to  establish  a  system  of  international 
safeguards  against  the  diversion  of  nu- 
clear materials  to  military  purposes. 

A  number  of  nations  have  found  the 
International  Agency  a  source  of  help  es- 
sentially neutral  in  the  East- West  c<Mi- 
flict.  To  assist  these  nations  the  United 
States  contributes  equipment  and  mate- 
rial to  the  Agency  for  distribution  as  it 
sees  fit,  subject,  of  course,  to  Agency 
safeguards.  Many  others  have  chosen  to 
deal  dlrecUy  with  the  United  States  in 
obtaining  the  materials,  equipment,  and 
technology  required  for  peaceful  atomic 
applications.  Where  this  has  been  the 
case  the  Joint  Committee  has  strongly 
encouraged  the  AEC  and  the  Department 
of  State  to  insist  that  any  assistance  fur- 
nished on  a  bUateral  basis  be  subject  to 
International  safeguards.  Similarly, 
where  bilateral  agreements  entered  into 
prior  to  establishement  of  the  Agency 
have  come  up  for  renewal  the  commit- 
tee has  fxilly  supported  the  policy,  and  at 
times  has  had  to  Insist  upon  the  policy, 
of  transferring  our  Government's  safe- 
guards responsibilities  to  the  Agency. 

Some  of  the  nations  with  whom  the 
United  States  has  cooperated  have 
balked  at  the  transfer  of  these  responsi- 
bilities to  the  International  Agency,  pre- 
ferring Instead  that  the  United  States 
itself  perform  the  safeguards  task.  They 
seem  to  feel  that  IAEA  inspection  is  a 
badge  of  second-class  citizenship  in  the 
nuclear  worid.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  the  international  Inspection  system 
be  expanded  and  our  control  methods 
Improved  to  guard  against  the  dangers 
to  world  peace  posed  by  nuclear  weapons. 

There  have  been  occasions  in  the  past 
when  the  AEC  or  the  Department  of 
State  was  willing  to  accommodate  the 
resistance  of  some  foreign  countries  to 
International  Atmnlc  Energy  Agency 
safeguards.  The  Joint  Committee,  how- 
ever, insisted  upon  compliance  with  the 
announced  U.S.  policy  of  IAEA  or  simi- 
lar international  safeguards  and  suc- 
ceeded in  strengthening  the  executive 
branch  in  its  foreign  negotiations. 

PBOLITEXATION    OF    NUCLEAK    WBAPON 

Also,  over  the  years  there  have  been 
those  who  have  advocated  transferring 
nuclear  weapons  and  weapon  technology 
to  other  nations.  The  Joint  Committee 
has  steadfastly  resisted  actions  that 
would  Increase  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  additional  naticms, 
either  dlrectiy  or  Indirectiy.  Thus  in  1958 
the  Joint  Committee  substantially  re- 
vised proposed  legislation  submitted  by 
the  executive  branch  to  assure  that  the 
legislation  would  not  permit  additional 
nations  to  achieve  independent  nuclear 
weapon  capability  through  assistance 
from  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  criticism  that  the 
Joint  Committee  has  placed  undue  re- 
strictions on  the  executive  braiMrh  in  the 
exchange  of  nuclear  technology  and  In- 
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formation  for  military  purposes  with 
other  nations,  the  committee,  in  recogni- 
tion of  its  responsibilities  to  the  Congress 
and  the  people,  has  insisted  that  it  be 
kept  "currently  and  fully  informed"  and 
that  no  cooperation  be  entered  into  with 
other  nations  unless  first  carefully  re- 
viewed with  the  committee  in  light  of  the 
legislative  intent  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  For  many  years  the  committee  has 
resisted  repeated  efforts  by  those  who 
all  too  willingly  would  turn  over  to  other 
nations  the  secrets  of  our  nuclear  sub- 
marine and  surface  warship  technology. 

Since  1966,  there  have  been  many  for- 
midable challenges.  The  need  for  main- 
taining world  leadership  in  nuclear  re- 
search, for  meeting  energy  needs  of  the 
Nation,  for  protecting  the  environment, 
"nd  for  maintaining  our  defense  pos- 
ture— all  were  met  in  a  responsible,  con- 
structive manner.  Among  many  activi- 
ties the  committee,  in  its  21st  year,  for 
example,  conducted  hearings  smd  ap- 
proved initial  authorization  for  the  pro- 
posed 200  billion  electron  volt  accelera- 
tor, the  largest  such  research  facility  in 
the  world.  It  published  a  report  on  Chi- 
nese nuclear  capability.  It  also  conducted 
hearings  on  the  setting  of  radiation 
standards.  And  it  approved  legislation, 
later  enacteo.  permitting  AEC  to  con- 
duct research  for  others  in  health  and 
safety  matters. 

During  1966,  the  Joint  Committee  rec- 
ommended, and  there  was  enacted,  an 
amendment  to  the  Price-Anderson  nu- 
clear indemnity  legislation,  an  act  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  cornerstone  of  the 
atomic  power  industry.  This  amendment 
was  the  most  far-reaching  since  the  leg- 
islation's passage  in  1957.  As  originally 
enacted,  the  Price-Anderson  law  did  not 
establish  the  basis  of  liability.  The 
amendment  rectified  this  and  related 
inadequacies  without  violating  one  of 
the  cardinal  attributes  of  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act,  namely,  minimal  inter- 
ference with  State  law. 

In  1968  the  committee  began  an  ex- 
tended review  of  the  "practical  value" 
question  in  licensing  nuclear  power- 
plants.  By  1970  the  Joint  Committee  had 
completed  its  extensive  consideration  of 
the  "practical  value"  question  and  pre- 
licensing  antitrust  review  aspect  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
After  careful  consideration,  it  recom- 
mended the  filing  of  committee  bills 
which  later  were  enacted  into  law. 

Also  in  1968  the  Joint  Committee 
looked  into  the  participation  by  small 
electric  utilities  in  nuclear  power.  Faced 
with  a  grave  defense  responsibility,  it  ex- 
pressed vigorous  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration decision  to  begin  an  antiballistic 
missile  system.  The  committee  also  held 
hearings  in  conjunction  with  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

In  1969  and  1970  the  committee  con- 
ducted the  lengthy  hearings  on  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  producing  electric 
power — hearings  which  ultimately  rep- 
resented over  3,000  pages  of  material  and 
probably  are  the  most  comprehensive 
body  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  to  date. 

The  committee  last  year  reaffirmed  its 
support  for  the  breeder  reactor  to  extend 
the  Nation's  resources  of  nuclear  fuel. 


And  the  committee,  continuing  to  press 
for  improvement  in  the  AEC's  gaseous 
diffusion  plants  for  enriching  uraniimi, 
this  year  won  approval  of  initial  funding 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  signing  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946  by  Presid«it  Truman 
which  established  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  also  gave  birth  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  include  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  the  eloquent  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  deliv- 
ered at  a  reception  at  the  Department  of 
State  yesterday,  marking  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act. 

National  Mamoatx  fob  Atoicic  Enibot  : 

A  Twxmtt-Fitx-Tkak  Rkvztw 

(By  Dr.  Olenn  T.  Seaborg) 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  this  morning  seven 
members  of  the  Special  Senate  Committee  on 
Atomic  Knergy  gathered  around  President 
Truman's  desk  at  the  White  House  as  he  af- 
fixed his  signature  to  Senate  BUl  1717,  which 
thereby  became  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1946. 

The  bill  which  President  Tnunan  signed 
that  morning  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  was 
no  ordinary  piece  of  legislation.  It  had 
emerged  from  months  of  Ck>ngTe8slonal  and 
pubUc  debate  over  the  llfe-and-death  Is- 
sues at  which  the  dramatic  advent  of  atomic 
energy  had  revealed  to  the  world  at  Hiro- 
shima. The  new  Act,  as  unusual  In  Its  pro- 
vision as  the  events  which  produced  it,  re- 
flected a  fundamental  re-examlnatlon  by  the 
Congress  of  the  national  predicament  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  In  terse  terms  of  under- 
statement, the  Act  described  the  looming 
presence  of  atomic  energy  in  the  world  of 
that  day:  "Research  and  experimentation  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  chain  reaction  have  at- 
tained the  stage  at  which  the  release  of 
atomic  energy  on  a  large  scale  Is  practical. 
The  significance  of  the  atomic  bomb  for  mUi- 
tary  purposes  is  evident." 

If  these  facts  were  clear  to  everyone,  the 
future  was  not.  The  Act  went  on  to  state: 
"The  effect  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
civilian  purposes  upon  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  structures  of  today  cannot  now 
be  determined  ...  It  Is  reasonable  to  antici- 
pate, however,  that  tapping  this  new  source 
of  energy  will  cause  profound  changes  in  our 
present  way  of  life." 

I  am  sure  that  for  some  of  us,  with  twenty- 
flve  years  of  hindsight,  these  words  sound 
overblown  and  exaggerated.  The  world  has 
changed  dramatically  since  1946  and  yet  it  is 
not  clearly  evident  that  nuclear  energy  has 
been  the  prime  mover  of  our  generation.  For 
the  general  public  such  things  as  television, 
shopping  centers.  Interstate  highways,  and 
air  conditioning  may  have  seemed  more  ob- 
vious sources  for  change,  but  the  obvious  do 
not  alwiys  have  the  greatest  significance. 

Let  us  read  a  little  further  m  the  1946  Act. 
It  established  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. Itself  a  unique  Institution  In  govern- 
mental organization,  and  assigned  to  it  an 
exceptional  responsibility.  It  was.  in  the 
words  of  the  Act,  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
SUtes  that,  "subject  at  all  times  to  the 
paramount  objective  of  assuring  the  common 
defense  and  security,  the  development  and 
utilization  of  atomic  energy  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  be  directed  toward  Improving 
the  public  welfare,  increasing  the  standard 
of  Uvlng.  strengthening  free  competition  In 
private  enterprise,  and  promoting  world 
peace." 

What  can  we  say  today  about  our  success 
In  achieving  these  five  goals? 

Overshadowing  aU  the  others  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Act  was  that  of  assuring  the 
common   defense   and  security.  For   a  few 


months  after  the  end  of  World  War  n,  there 
were  some  hopes  that  the  military  aspects 
of  nuclear  energy  could  be  subordinated  to 
the  p9tu;eful  and  that  under  the  system  of 
International  controls,  this  new  energy  source 
could  be  exploited  for  peaceful  purposes.  The 
somber  events  of  1948  and  1949  demonstrated, 
however,  the  accuracy  of  the  original  assess- 
ment by  those  who  had  drafted  the  1948  Act. 
Nuclear  weapons  were  to  become  the  key- 
stone of  our  national  defense  system,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  under  the  Act 
was  called  upon  to  accept  the  major  respon- 
sibiUty  for  designing  and  building  a  new 
arsenal  of  weapons  unprecedented  both  In 
their  technical  sophistication  and  destruc- 
tive power. 

The  existence  of  a  stockpile  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  never  been  a  source  of  unmit- 
igated comfort  even  to  those  who  have  the 
greatest  confidence  In  our  ability  to  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  It  Imposes  upon  us.  In 
recent  years  the  public  press  has  had  much 
more  to  say  about  the  dangers  than  about  the 
benefits  of  the  nuclear  stockpile.  Yet  in  tak- 
ing a  broad  historical  view  (as  seems  appro- 
priate on  a  silver  anniversary),  we  must 
accept  the  fact  that  the  terrifying  tx-ophesies 
of  the  past  quarter  century  have  not  come 
true.  The  world  so  far  has  avoided  nuclear 
war,  and  students  of  current  affairs  can  cite 
Instances  in  which  the  nuclear  stockpile  has 
helped  to  preserve  the  peace.  Many  of  us 
who  helped  develop  nuclear  weapons  during 
World  War  n  profoundly  hoped  that  nuclear 
warfare  would  prove  too  horrible  for  any 
rational  nation  to  contemplate.  Twenty-five 
years  later  we  can  see  some  evidence  that  this 
hope  may  be  fulfilled. 

I  think  it  Is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  state 
(and  certainly  without  any  sense  of  over- 
weening pride  or  joy)  that  the  Oommisslon 
has  been  successful  in  carrying  out  its  man- 
date to  assure  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity. Some  of  the  best  scientific  talent  in 
the  nation  has  gone  into  this  endeavor. 
Strictly  at  research  institutions  our  weapon 
laboratories  at  Los  Alamos  and  Livermore 
rank  among  the  best  in  the  world.  They 
represent  an  Investment  in  talent  and  re- 
sources which  has  proved  well  worth  the 
cost.  They  also  clearly  demonstrate  a  point 
I  have  often  made  in  recent  years — that 
through  skillful  \iae  of  their  talents  and  sci- 
entific knowledge,  men  can  reap  the  promise 
of  a  new  technology  without  necessarily  m- 
curring  the  hazards  which  it  Involves. 

Beneath  this  umbrella  of  reeponslbUities 
for  national  security,  the  Commission  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  the  otho*  four  man- 
dates of  the  Act.  In  terms  of  improving  the 
national  welfare,  I  think  first  of  the  startling 
advances  during  the  last  quarter  centxiry  in 
education  in  the  nuclear  sciences.  These  ad- 
vances probatdy  come  to  my  mind  first  of  all 
because  I  recaU  so  vividly  the  precarious 
state  of  this  new  research  field  at  the  close 
of  World  War  n.  Those  of  us  who  had  been 
privileged  to  explore  this  Jiew  realm  of  sci- 
ence during  the  war  were  gravely  concerned 
about  the  prospects  for  the  future.  Research 
in  the  nuclear  sciences  would  require  equip- 
ment and  financial  support  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale,  far  beyond  the  capabUltles  of 
traditional  sources  in  universltlea  and  pri- 
vate research  institutions.  Under  the  1946 
Act  the  Commission  had  a  leading  role  m 
creating  new  administrative  machinery  for 
Federal  support  of  research.  The  Commission 
also  deserves  credit  for  bringing  into  reality 
the  new  concept  of  the  national  laboratory. 
The  research  contract  and  the  national  lab- 
oratory became  the  key  instruments  for  a 
system  of  research  on  a  national  scale  which 
has  helped  to  bring  the  nuclear  sciences  in 
this  country  to  world  pre-eminence.  And  the 
Impcu^  of  this  system  has  extended  far  be- 
yond the  nuclear  sciences  to  other  flelds  of 
research  and  to  American  education  In  gen- 
eral. The  Commission  program  has  estab- 
lished new  standards  tliat  have  ctme  to  be 
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accepted  as  the  nonn  In  otlier  educational 
Institutions. 

Under  the  topic  of  public  welfare,  I  must 
edso  mention  the  extraordinary  proliferation 
of  the  use  of  radiocurtlve  isotopes  for  indus- 
trial, medical,  and  space  applications.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  Commission's  exist- 
ence, this  subject  was  perhaps  overworked 
in  citing  the  benefits  of  nuclear  energy, 
probably  because  the  advances  of  radioiso- 
topes were  Inunedlately  evident.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  other  concrete  examples  it  became 
customary  to  talk  about  :<wUolsotopes.  Now 
we  take  them  much  more  for  granted  and 
can  call  attention  to  other  kinds  of  accom- 
plishments. But  again  in  the  historical  per- 
soective,  I  think  we  should  not  forget  that 
the  use  of  reactor-produced  radioisotopes 
began  only  twenty-five  years  ago  tomorrow, 
when  one  mUllcurle  of  carbon-14  was  de- 
livered at  Oak  Ridge  to  the  representative 
of  a  St.  Louis  hospital.  Since  that  day  both 
the  variety  and  quantity  of  available  isotopes 
have  increased  to  leveis  undreamed  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  with  untold  bene- 
fits in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases, in  improving  Industrial  operations,  and 
in  generating  power  in  remote  locations  on 
the  moon,  and  in  deep  space. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
public  welfare  has  been  benefited  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
physical  world  which  research  in  the  nuclear 
sciences  has  made  possible.  The  magnitude 
of  this  accomolishment  is  perhaps  beyond 
the  grasp  of  many  Americans  because  its 
concrete  results  are  indirect.  In  answer  to 
the  occasional  cries  from  the  wilderness  that 
man  is  probing  too  deeply  into  the  secrets 
of  the  universe,  I  can  reply  that  we  can 
never  know  too  much  about  the  world  around 
us.  It  is  not  knowledge  Itjolf,  but  the  use 
that  we  make  of  it  that  brtngs  trouble.  Our 
atomic  energy  program  in  the  last  twenty- 
fve  years  has  produced  a  veritable  revolu- 
tloa  in  our  understanding  of  both  the  physi- 
cal and  biological  sciences.  If  you  dont 
believe  that,  glance  through  some  of  the 
scientific  journals  of  1946.  They  reflect  a 
world  that  seems  Incredibly  remote  today, 
not  only  in  terms  of  the  state  of  knowledge 
but  also  In  the  sense  of  our  understanding 
of  man's  relationshin  to  his  environment. 

The  1946  Act  also  declared  that  atomic 
energy  should  be  developed  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living  and  to  strengthen  free 
comoetitlon  in  private  enterprise.  These 
words  suggested  the  conmion  view  in  the 
immediate  postwar  period  that  a  day  of 
cheap  and  abundant  nuclear  power  was  about 
to  dawn.  I  remember  that  those  of  us  who 
served  with  Robert  Oppenhelmer  on  the 
Commission's  first  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee were  worried  about  this  over-opti- 
mistic expectation  in  1947. 

Nuclear  power  has  become  a  reality  within 
a  time  frame  much  closer  to  that  which  the 
Committee  predicted  than  that  which  the 
public  expected.  In  fact,  we  are  today  just 
reaching  the  point  where  private  Industry 
Is  beginning  to  Invest  substantial  amounts 
of  capital  in  nuclear  power  plants  on  a  strict- 
ly economic  basis.  Nuclear  power  has  scarcely 
begun  to  have  an  impact  on  the  world's 
standard  of  living.  But  as  we  sharpen  our 
predictions  of  future  power  needs,  it  seems 
Inescapably  certain  that  nuclear  power  wUl 
nave  a  profound  effect  upon  the  future  stand- 
ard of  living.  In  this  sense  the  substantial 
Investment  of  talent,  resotirces,  and  money  in 
nuclear  reactor  technology  in  the  past  quar- 
ter century  has  been  an  investment  In  the 
future.  As  the  Commission  stated  In  Its  re- 
port to  President  Kennedy  in  1962.  we  had 
reached  In  fifteen  years  the  point  at  which 
nuclear  power  was  becoming  economlcaUy 
competitive.  The  technology  of  reactors  using 
water  as  a  moderator  and  coolant  is  ap- 
proaching maturity.  Under  the  Commission's 
leadership  the  nation  has  now  accepted  a  new 
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commitment  for  the  future  as  we  seek  to  de- 
velop an  economical  fast  breeder  reactor. 
Not  only  President  Nixon  and  his  Administra- 
tion but  also  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  have  provided  the  support  which  thia 
important  effort  requires. 

"Strengthening  free  competition  in  private 
enterprise"  conjures  up  the  fears  of  1946 
that  this  new  and  little  understood  tech- 
nology of  nuclear  energy  would  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  a  few  giant  monopolistic  corpora- 
tions. The  1946  Act,  by  placing  complete 
control  of  atomic  energy  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commission,  sought  to  avoid  that  disaster. 
From  the  beginning  the  Commission  took 
this  mandate  seriously  and  there  was  a  con- 
stant effort  over  the  years  to  bring  about 
an  orderly  transformation  from  complete 
Government  monopoly  to  a  nuclear  industry 
fully  integrated  into  the  national  economy. 
This  process  began  slowly,  but  by  1962  It 
was  possible  to  begin  thinking  of  a  dramatic 
step  toward  indvistrlal  participation. 

What  started  as  a  piecemeal  effort  to 
amend  the  1946  Act  ended  in  a  sweeping  re- 
vision of  the  statute,  which  became  known  as 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  Under  the 
new  Act,  American  Industry  could  begin  to 
play  a  major  role  in  developing  nuclear  pow- 
er, and  the  utilization  of  nuclear  power  for 
peaceful  purposes  could  begin  on  an  inter- 
national scale.  Ten  years  later,  in  1964,  the 
Congress  under  the  leadership  of  the  Joint 
Committee  further  amended  the  Act  to  per- 
mit private  industry  to  own  ^>eclal  nuclear 
materials  as  well  as  the  plant  in  which 
they  are  used  or  produced. 

So  rapidly  has  the  atomic  energy  industry 
grown  in  recent  years  that  the  Government 
monc^wly  of  twenty-five  years  ago  seems  to 
have  faded  into  the  remote  reaches  of  his- 
tory. It  would  seem  that  the  architects  of 
the  1946  Act  have  achieved  the  goal  they 
sought  in  assuring  that  this  new  form  of 
energy  would  be  developed  for  the  benefit  of 
aU  the  people  of  this  nation.  Today  we  can 
broaden  their  Intention  and  express  the  hope 
that  nuclear  energy  can  become  the  servant 
of  all  men  everywhere. 

The  last  mandate  enjoined  upon  tis  by  the 
1946  Act  was  to  use  atomic  energy  to  promote 
world  peace.  These  words  express  one  of 
man's  highest  and  most  elusive  aspirations. 
As  I  have  suggested  earlier,  it  is  possible  that 
nuclear  energy  in  Its  military  ai^llcatlons 
has  prevented  a  global  war,  but  we  would 
be  speaking  less  than  the  truth  to  say  that 
It  has  brought  us  closer  to  world  peace.  I 
would  hazard  the  prediction  that  nuclear 
weapons  will  never  have  much  more  than  a 
passive  role  it.  the  quest  for  world  peace. 
As  in  the  past,  they  may  help  to  protect  us 
while  we  work  to  build  the  kind  of  a  world 
that  can  exist  in  peace.  But  the  kind  of  peace 
which  aU  men  seek  will  come  only  through 
the  solution  of  the  enormous  social  and 
economic  problems  v-hlch  plague  us  today.  I 
think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  tb'^ 
development  of  nuclear  energy  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  opened  up  new  oppor- 
tunities for  finding  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems. With  patience,  hard  work,  and  clear 
thinking  the  forces  Let  In  motion  twenty- 
five  years  ago  today  will  by  August  1,  1966, 
bring  us  closer  to  our  ultimate  goal. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ATOMIC  ENERGY 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  August  2,  1971,  marks  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  ESiergy.  The  for- 
mation of  the  committee  followed  by  one 


day  the  signing  into  law  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  distin- 
guished Americans  who  have  served  on 
the  committee,  including  Senator  Brien 
McMahon  of  Connecticut,  its  first  chair- 
man. Senator  McMahon  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  driving  force  in  the  legisla- 
ture responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Within  our  Government  the  formation 
of  an  independent  Federal  agency  gen- 
erally indicates  there  is  a  new  and  sig- 
nificant task  to  be  performed.  It  ap- 
peared obvious  to  Senator  McMahon 
that  the  control  of  the  atom,  which  had 
been  demontrated  to  be  an  important 
new  weapon  in  warfare  and  which  of- 
fered such  potential  for  peaceful  uses, 
should  be  removed  from  the  control  of 
the  military  and  turned  over  to  a  civil- 
ian agency  of  the  Government.  The  task 
of  de\eIoplng  both  peaceful  and  non- 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  was  a 
momentous  one  and  called  for  special 
organization  and  management  tech- 
niques. The  Atmnic  Energy  Commission 
was  created  for  this  task — we  have  seen 
how  successful  this  approach  has  been  in 
the  creation  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  a  more  re- 
cently created  Federal  agency.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  NASA  tasks  and  the  evi- 
dence of  their  successful  accomplish- 
ment is  Illustrated  by  the  moon  explora- 
tion completed  today  by  Astronauts 
Scott  and  Irwin. 

From  the  standpoint  of  legislative  or- 
ganization, a  special  approach  was  de- 
vised. There  have  been  joint  committees 
before,  having  representation  from  both 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  established  to 
perform  a  special  function.  The  impor- 
tant new  element  in  the  creation  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  E:nergy  was 
that  it  was  at  that  time,  and  still  is,  the 
only  Joint  committee  of  Congress  author- 
ized to  receive  and  recommend  to  the 
Congress  proposed  legislation.  All  bills, 
resolutions,  and  other  matters  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House  relating  primarily  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  to  the 
development,  use,  or  control  of  atomic 
energy,  are  required  by  law  to  be  referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

Another  function  of  the  committee  is 
the  "watchdog"  fimction.  The  AEC  Is 
required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  keep  the  Joint  Committee 
fully  and  currently  informed  with  re- 
spect to  all  of  the  Commission's  Eictivities. 
A  third  function  of  the  committee  is  the 
policy  and  review  fimction  by  which  the 
committee  recommends  modifications  or 
innovations  In  atomic  oiergy  programs. 
Examples  of  the  exercises  of  this  func- 
tion are  the  expediting  and  support  of 
the  Navy  nuclear  propulsion  program, 
the  hydrogen  bomb  project,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  energy  in  space,  and  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  pro- 
gram. 

The  fourth  function  of  the  committee, 
and  a  function  to  which  the  committee 
attaches  special  Importance,  is  the  in- 
formatirai  function  which  imposes  on 
the  Joint  Committee  responsibility  for 
providing  information  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public  in  the  field  of  atomic 
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energy.  The  oommlttee  publishes  docu- 
ments cantebdng  testimony  of  witnesses 
on  matters  under  review  and  includes 
sisnlflcant  related  appendix  materials. 
Some  of  these  prints  represoit  the  most 
comprehensive  compendium  of  Informa- 
tion available  on  areas  of  special  Inter- 
est, such  as:  radiation  standards,  fallout, 
enviroomental  effects  of  producing  elec- 
tric power,  economics  of  nuclear  power, 
and  so  forth. 

I  am  personally  privileged  to  have  been 
among  the  charter  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  assimied  that  office  25  years 
ago  today.  My  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee  and  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Ch«t  Holitzkls.  has 
also  served  on  the  committee  since  its 
formation.  It  has  been  gratifying  work. 
We  have  seen  over  these  years  the 
strengthening  of  our  nuclear  defense  ca- 
pability, the  achievement  of  many  dis- 
coveries and  developments  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  medicine,  and  the  formulation 
of  basis  for  a  successful  development  of 
a  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  which 
can  offer  so  much  toward  solving  the 
electrical  energy  problems  of  our  Nation 
as  well  as  those  of  the  entire  world. 

Rather  than  talking  exclusively  of  the 
past.  I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  words 
concerning  the  future.  What  is  the  fu- 
ture of  the  atomic  energy  program  with 
respect  to  peaceful  purposes?  The  course 
Is  straightforward  and  horizons  are  xm- 
llmlted.  The  generation  of  electricity  by 
nuclear  power  is  fast  becoming  the  best 
known  prospect  for  significant  contrlbu- 
tlonsto  mankind's  activities.  The  rapid- 
ly growing  need  for  rfectricity  is  well 
dociunented.  Nuclear  power  offers  a  new, 
virtually  inexhaustible  energy  source  for 
our  future  generations  and  it  does  so 
with    minimal    environmental    impact. 
Contrtdled   thermonuclear  power  as   a 
possibility  is  commanding  more  puUlc 
attention  each  day.  We  must  continue 
our  efforts  on  this  long-range  develap- 
ment    program    meanwhile    our    near 
term  reliance  must  be  upon  fission  re- 
actors. Other  programs  are,  of  course 
underway.  The  exciting  feature  of  atomic 
energy  research  Is  that  we  do  not  know 
what  will  be  discovered  next  year— or  5 
or  10  years  from  now — ^nor  can  we  vis- 
ualize the  impact  such  discoveries  might 
have  on  our  present  way  of  life. 

The  accomplishments  of  which  I  have 
only  mentioned  a  few.  aye  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, the  Fermi's,  the  Seaborg's.  the 
Rlckover's  and  many  others— men  whose 
dedication  has  strengthened  our  national 
defense  and  has  provided  us  the  way 
toward  a  better  life. 

I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  failed 
to  mention  the  efforts  of  the  legislator 
for.  in  this  country  of  ours  the  programs 
carried  out  in  our  national  laboratories 
and  by  our  contractor  must  meet  with 
approval  of  the  men  who  are  charged 
with  determining  the  worth  of  these 
programs  and  approving  the  necessary 
funds  with  which  they  can  be  carried 
out.  These  men  are  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  they 
act  in  their  behalf.  I  would  like  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  those  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives   and   the   Senate   who 
have  served  as  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  at  some 
time  during  its  25  years  of  existence. 
A  listing  follows: 

MEwnwHiF  or  THS  Jonrr  Cokmittb 
1946-71 


Richard  B.  RuaseU,  Bdwln  C.  Johnaon.  Tom 
ConnaUy,  Harry  Flood  Byrd.  MlUaitl  E.  Tyd- 
inga.  Arthtir  H.  Vandenberg.  Warren  B.  Axm- 
tln.  EugMie  D.  MlllWn.  Bourke  B.  Hlcken- 
looper.  Thomas  C.  Hart. 

WUUam  F.  Knowland.  Swing  W.  Thoma- 
son.  Carl  T.  Durham.  Alme  Forand.  Chet 
Hollfleld,  Melvln  Price.  Charlee  H.  Elston, 
J.  Pamell  Thomaa,  Carl  Hlnshaw  Clare 
Boothe  Luce. 

John  W.  Brlcker.  Brian  McUahon.  James 
E.  Van  Zandt.  James  T.  Patteraon.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnaon.  Paul  J.  KUday.  Henry  M.  Jack- 
eon,  w.  Sterling  Cole,  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
Thomaa  A.  Jenkins. 

Ouy  R.  Oordon,  John  O.  Pastore.  Albert 
Gore.  John  J.  Dempsey,  Wayne  N.  Asplnall, 
Craig  Hosmer.  Henry  Dworshak.  George  D 
Aiken.  WaUace  F.  Bennett.  William  H.  Bates 

Jack  Westland.  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen 
Thomaa  G.  Morrto.  Carl  T.  CurtU,  John  b' 
Anderson.  William  M.  McCulloch.  John 
Yoimg,  Ed  Edmondson.  Catherine  May. 
Norrts  Cotton.  Stuart  Symington,  Alan  Bible 
Peter  H.  Domlnlck.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr. 
Orval  Hansen. 


TWENTY-FIPTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ATOMIC  ENERGY 


(Mr.  HOUFIELO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HOIilFTEUD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
August  2,  1971,  marks  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  organization  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Never  in  history  has  a  new  force  had 
such  a  profound  effect  on  man's  life  as 
has  nuclear  energy.  It  is  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  field  of  military  security.  It 
is  a  major  factor  and  may  well  become 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  supply  of 
energy  for  the  peaceful  endeavors  of 
mankind.  In  its  short  life  nuclear  energy 
has  already  become  a  major  contributor 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  all  mankind 
through  its  manifold  uses  in  medical  re- 
search, diagnosis,  and  therapy  as  well 
as  in  tigrlculture  and  Industry. 

Those  who  have  labored  in  the  nuclear 
"vineyard"  for  this  ptist  quarter  of  a 
century  know  firsthand  what  has  been 
done,  but  more  importanUy  realize  how 
much  more  can  be  done  and  must  be  done 
to  reap  full  benefit  from  this  tremendous 
source.  TTiis  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant thought  I  can  express  on  this  mem- 
orable anniversary.  Although  the  bene- 
fits we  have  received  are  great,  the  po- 
tentials which  remain  in  the  niKslear  field 
are  enormous. 

The  development  of  the  breeder  reac- 
tor represents  the  ultimate  in  the  field 
of  fission  as  an  energy  supply.  The 
breeder  holds  the  potential  of  a  llmiUess 
supply  of  energy.  On  June  4  this  year 
the  President  made  his  landmark  pro- 
nouncement that  the  completion  of  the 
breeder  development  was  the  Nation's 
No.  1  effort  in  the  energy  field. 

I  might  add  that  in  my  long  experience 
in  the  Congress  with  responsibility  for 
the  overfiow  of  highly  technical  develop- 


ment programs,  I  can  quite  honestly  say 
that  I  have  never  seen  a  development 
program  laid  out  as  completely  as  that 
for  the  breeder  reactor.  All  major  areas 
of  development  have  been  identified,  ma- 
jor facilities  have  been  noted  and  cost 
estimates  and  schedules  for  every  step 
of  the  way  have  been  delineated  for  the 
attainment  of  this  goal.  What  remains 
is  executi<m. 

One  luiique  aspect  of  the  nuclear  field 
which  deserves  special  mention  concerns 
safety  and  environmental  effects.  I  thin^ 
I  can  state  without  hesitation  that  no 
other  field  of  human  endeavor  has  re- 
ceived the  attention  and  effort  nuclear 
energy  has  with  respect  to  safety  and  en- 
vironmental effects.  For  example,  we 
have  already  spent  over  a  billion  dollars 
to  determine  and  control  the  medical  and 
biological  effects  of  radiation.  In  design- 
ing and  constructing  nuclear  facilities  a 
determined  effort  has  been  made  to  main- 
tain complete  control  of  all  reactions  and 
effluents;  and  we  have  been  successful.  In 
this  imprecedented  attention  to  safety 
and  control  of  effluents  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, an  early  example  was  set  and 
much  of  the  groimdwork  laid  for  proper 
environmental  consideration  in  all  activ- 
ities. Other  industries,  in  response  to 
this  Nation's  recent  environmental 
awakening,  are  now  faced  with  the  need 
for  making  meaningful  Improvement  in 
their  handling  of  effluents  and  waste 
products. 

I  must  admit  the  atom  has  been  given 
a  "bad  time"  in  recent  years.  But  this  has 
always  been  the  penalty  of  a  leader. 
These  attacks  simply  place  a  greater 
burden  on  those  responsible  and  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field  to  press  forward 
while  maintaining  the  same  high  stand- 
ards of  safety.  Nuclear  energy  must  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  way  in  high  standards 
of  safety  and  quality. 

It  is  important  to  remember  there  is 
no  practical  long  range  substitute  for 
nuclear  energy— which  I  ml^t  add  in- 
cludes both  fission  and  fusion — to  meet 
the  electrical  energy  needs  of  mankind. 
Accordingly,  nuclear  energy  must  be 
fully  developed.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  the  responsible,  cooperative  efforts  of 
all  elements  of  government  and  industry 
and  In  so  doing,  this  Nation  will  be  the 
leader  in  a  field  vital  to  all  of  mankind. 
Without  this  cooperative  effort,  we  wiU 
be  followers. 

I  personally  will  continue  to  do  what- 
ever I  can  in  helping  this  ooimtry 
achieve  and  maintain  leadership  in  this 
field  and  I  urge  my  colleague  to  also  con- 
tinue this  effort  as  we  enter  the  seccmd 
quarter -century  of  atomic  energy. 

One  of  our  newest  colleagues  on  the 
Joint  committee,  Orval  Hansen,  has  pre- 
pared a  history  of  the  first  25  years  of 
the  committee  which  he  is  presenting  to 
this  body  today.  I  commend  him  for  his 
effort  and  I  recommend  all  Members  of 
this  body  read  this  accounting  of  the 
efforts  of  the  legislative  branch  in  the 
nuclear  development  field.  I  would  also 
OHnmend  to  you  the  statement  of  my  col- 
league and  long  associate  on  the  Joint 
committee.  Mil  Pbicx,  In  which  he  sum- 
marizes the  basic  organizational  con- 
cepts which  were  Involved  in  setting  up 
the  atomic  energy  program.  He  also  pro- 
vided a  list  of  the  54  past  and  present 
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members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
At(Mnic  Energy  all  of  whom  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  our  legisla- 
tive efforts. 

MxL  PaicK  and  I  are  the  two  remain- 
ing charter  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  E^nergy  which  was 
established  25  years  ago  today.  He  and  I 
plan  to  meet  with  the  present  members 
of  the  committee  and  all  of  the  past 
members  we  can  get  together  later  today 
to  reminisce  but  more  importantly,  to 
plan  for  the  future.  The  challenge  of  the 
atom  continues  to  be  important  in  our 
futive.  I  personally  believe  the  next  25 
years  in  nuclear  energy  will  be  as  pro- 
ductive as  the  first. 


CONGRATULATIONS  ON  STEEL 
WAGE  AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
indeed  great  news  to  the  thousands  of 
steelworkers  and  their  families  through- 
out the  country  when  the  news  media 
carried  the  word  that  the  United  Steel 
workers  and  steel  management  had 
agreed  on  a  3-year  contract.  This  settie- 
ment  prevented  a  devastating,  long 
drawn-out  strike,  which  would  almost 
shatter  the  economy  of  our  Nation.  It  is 
everybody's  hope  that  the  railroad  work- 
ers and  management  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  steel  industry  in  com- 
promising their  major  labor-manage- 
ment dispute.  The  steel  agreement  was 
ratified  overwhelmingly  by  the  600-mem- 
ber  basic  steel  industry  conference  in 
Washington  last  night.  This  evidentiy 
was  brought  about  by  the  steel  union 
workers  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent I.  W.  Abel  when  he  asked  and  won 
approval  for  a  24-hour  extension  of  the 
deadline  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  four  major  steel 
mills  in  my  congressional  district — 
United  States,  Inland,  Youngstown.  and 
several  smaller  manufacturers  of  spe- 
cialized steel.  During  my  visit  home  this 
past  weekend  I  was  informed  by  many 
of  the  steelworkers  that  regardless  of  a 
settiement  the  next  few  months  will  in- 
deed be  a  dark  period  on  account  of  steel 
management's  policy,  pending  a  threat- 
ened strike,  to  speed  up  production  and 
as  of  today  millions  of  tons  of  steel  are 
already  stockpiled  in  order  to  carry  on 
sales  for  an  indefinite  period.  Conse- 
quentiy  thousands  of  steelworkers  will 
be  working  part  time  or  unemployed  till 
the  stockpile  Is  exhausted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  and 
Congress  could  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  our  unemplojrment  problem  if 
we  would  unite  and  pass  legislation  re- 
stricting the  fabulous  importation  of 
low-priced  steel  from  Japan  and  Ger- 
many, and  a  few  other  steel  producing 
nations.  In  the  last  10  years  71  percent  of 
the  specialty  business — stainless  steel 
rods,  and  so  forth,  has  been  taken  over  by 
Japan  and  West  Germany.  The  specialty 
steel  industry  in  the  United  States  is  now 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  on  account  of 
the  State  Department  policy  in  not  join- 
ing with  the  C^ongress  in  limiting  quotas 


on  imported  steel.  Japan  has  taken  our 
tool  industry  right  out  from  under  us 
with  the  permission  and  cooperation  of 
our  State  and  executive  departments.  It 
is  predicted  that  by  1975,  unless  the  (in- 
gress and  the  administration  take  im- 
mediate action,  Japan  wiU  be  the  larg- 
est steel  manufacturing  country  in  the 
world.  Today  Japan  produces  111  mnunn 
tons,  60  percent  of  which  they  sell  out- 
side of  Japan.  Unless  the  (jovemment 
tu:ts  to  protect  fiagrant  and  inexcusably 
large  quotas  of  imported  steel,  the  major 
steel  companies  of  this  Nation  will  be 
knocking  at  the  door  of  Congress  for  help 
the  same  as  Lockheed.  Perm  Central,  and 
others  are  doing  today.  In  January  1968 
Roger  M.  Blough,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  United  States  Steel  Corp.  said: 

steel  mill  product  imports  have  risen  from 
1J2  million  tons  In  1957  to  10.8  million  tons 
In  1966.  and  they  are  stUl  rising.  Over  the 
same  period  steel  exports  declined  from  5.3 
to  1.7  million  tons.  That  makes  a  net  adverse 
swing  of  over  ;3  million  tons  In  the  past 
decade. 

In  January  1968  we  all  know  that  the 
profits,  after  taxes,  for  U.S.  Steel  was 
higher  than  at  the  present  time.  During 
the  3Vi-year  intervening   period  from 

1968  to  the  present  time  steel  prices  have 
been  increased  approximately  19  percent. 
During  the  same  period  wages,  including 
fringe  benefits,  have  increased  approxi- 
mately 17  percent.  In  fact,  it  was  only 
3  months  ago  that  UJ3.  Steel,  the  United 
States  largest  producer,  announced  it 
was  increasing  its  price  6^  percent,  and 
at  the  same  time  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  and  Bethlehem  Steel  followed  the 
pattern  and  hiked  cold-rolled  and  gal- 
vanized steel  prices  from  $8.50  to  $13  per 
ton.  When  steel,  oil,  food,  et  cetera,  prices 
go  up.  the  family  of  every  wage  earner 
suffers  financial  curtailment. 

No  doubt,  the  steelworkers'  union  or- 
ganization will  receive  criticism  for  in- 
sisting on  a  wage  increase  from  certain 
reactionary  and  profiteering  sources.  I 
do  hope  the  American  people,  including 
the  news  media  have  not  forgotten  that 
in  December  1969,  1  year  and  8  months 
ago,  the  House  and  Senate,  by  a  substan- 
tial majority,  passed  an  economy  and 
anti-inflation  measiu%  that  gave  the 
President  complete  authority  to  ciulail 
and  curb  the  rise  of  both  prices  and 
wages.  The  bill  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Up  to  the  present  hoiu*,  it  is  still  on 
file  in  the  White  House  with  no  action 
taken  to  ciirtail  prices  and  wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  time  is  here 
today  when  the  executive  department 
should  follow  the  recommendation  of  the 
Congress  and  most  of  the  labor  organi- 
zations and  enforce  the  authority  givoi 
him  by  the  Congress  back  in  January 

1969  to  take  this  important  and  necessary 
step  to  curb  inflation  and  prevent  further 
threats  to  our  prosperity,  widespread  un- 
emplojmient,  and  more  labor-manage- 
ment disoutes. 


SUPREME  COURT  SETS  ASIDE 
BOTTLED  WATER 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10 1  introduced  H  Jl.  4147  authoriz- 
ing the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  establish 
imiform  national  quality  standards  for 
bottied  drinking  water.  I  have  since  rein- 
troduced this  prtHHJsal  with  31  cospon- 
sors  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Unfortunately,  yet  another  incident 
has  occurred  to  evidoice  the  need  for 
such  legislation.  As  a  result  of  recent 
bacteria  studies  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  the  newspaper 
reports  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
members  and  staff  have  stopped  drinking 
bottied  water  pending  further  study. 
Court  officials  went  to  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Agency  for  scientific  advice,  only 
to  be  told  that  there  are  no  Federal 
standards  or  Jurisdiction  for  Federal 
testing,  according  to  the  report. 

It  is  clear  that  this  confusion  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  there  are  no  specific 
Federal  standards  of  health  and  safety 
for  bottled  water.  State  laws  in  this  field 
are  quite  vague,  and  several  States,  along 
with  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  no 
pertinent  laws  whatsoever  for  bottied 
water. 

The  Star  article  also  notes  that  Mont- 
gomery County  has  begtm  testing  all  bot- 
tied water  products  which  are  sold  in 
that  county.  This  is  an  encouraging  de- 
velopment, and  I  am  pleased  to  see  what 
is  probably  the  first  systematic  bottied 
water  testing  program  to  be  conducted  in 
the  Washington  area. 

At  the  same  time,  protection  of  bottied 
water  consumers  is  too  important  to 
leave  to  scattershot  testing  and  investiga- 
tion across  the  Nation.  Consumers  in  all 
States  and  all  counties  should  be  pro- 
tected. It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  establish  uni- 
form national  standards.  In  this  way, 
bottied  water  producers  will  have  con- 
sistent guidelines,  and  bottie  water 
drinkers  can  be  assured  of  safety.  Be- 
cause of  this  urgent  need.  I  ask  idl  Mem- 
bers to  join  me  in  working  for  passage 
of  HR.  4147. 

The  Washington  Star  article  follows: 

Sateguako — MoirrcoMEKT  Tests  Bottled 
Water  Now 

Montgomery  County  has  begun  listing  and 
testing  the  products  of  every  bottled  water 
company  that  does  business  In  the  county. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has,  for  the  mo- 
ment, stopped  drinking  bottled  water. 

Both  actions  are  the  result  of  tests  com- 
missioned by  The  Star  which  showed  that 
samples  of  some  brands  of  bottled  water  had 
much  higher  bacteria  counts  than  tap  water. 

Clayton  Ervlne,  chief  of  the  Montgomery 
health  department's  division  of  environmen- 
tal health,  said  his  office  is  in  the  midst  of 
testing  all  bottled  water  sold  in  the  county. 

The  action  is  believed  to  be  the  first  sys- 
tematic bottled  water  sampling  to  be  con- 
ducted In  the  Washington  area  by  any  public 
health  agency.  The  federal  government  leaves 
such  testing  to  the  states,  many  of  which 
have  either  vague  laws  or  no  pertinent  laws. 
The  District  has  none. 

So  far,  Ervlne  said,  he  has  been  impressed 
by  the  results  of  the  tests.  Many  of  the  brands 
tested  have  had  low  bacteria  readings. 

However,  one  had  a  bacteria  count  "up  in 
the  millions."  he  said. 

Until  a  few  days  ago,  the  Supreme  Court 
was  using  gallon  bottles  of  Poland  Water, 
one  of  the  nation's  oldest  brands. 

According  to  Robert  Willclns,  the  court's 
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aaststant  manbal,  cotirt  offlcUila  b«ve  decided 
not  to  use  the  remaining  Inventory  of  40  casee 
untU  tbe  water  Is  tested. 

Wllklns  said  he  bad  asked  the  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  test 
the  water,  but  was  told  there  are  no  federal 
standards  or  regular  procedures  for  such 
tests.  He  was  referred  to  a  private  testing 
laboratory. 

Poland  Water  was  one  of  fottr  brands  sam- 
pled by  The  Star  for  lU  tests,  which  com- 
pared the  bottled  water  with  local  Up  water 
from  six  locations. 

TAP    WATXS   COITNTa   LOWXS 

The  highest  bacteria  count  found  In  tap 
water  was  7,000  per  liter.  A  Uter  Is  sUghUy 
more  than  a  quart. 

The  counts  In  three  of  the  four  bottled  wa- 
ters were  much  higher.  Two  glass  bottles  of 
Deer  Park  Mountain  Spring  Water  had  counts 
of  more  than  500.000  per  liter. 

A  half-gallon  plastic  container  of  Oreat 
Bear  water  had  140,000  per  liter  and  a  half- 
gaUon  plastic  container  of  Poland  Water  had 
a  range  of  between  50.000  and  500,000  per 
liter. 

A  glass  half-gallon  bottle  of  Mountain  Val- 
ley Mineral  Water  was  found  to  be  bacteria- 
free. 

Contacted  after  the  tests.  W.  J.  Alford, 
president  of  the  Poland  Water  Company,  said 
that  his  company  had  been  having  some 
trouble  effectively  sealing  its  plastic  con- 
tainers with  aluminum  tops.  However,  he 
added,  Poland  Is  now  using  an  Improved  top 
and  is  one  of  the  few  companies  that  has 
begun  dating  the  bottles. 

The  Star  tests  did  not  pinpoint  the  pres- 
ence of  harmful  bacteria  In  bottled  water 
However,  Dr.  Riu  R.  Colwell,  a  Georgetown 
microbiologist  who  performed  the  tests,  and 
Erwln  Bellack,  a  water  expert  who  works  In 
EPA's  EMvlslon  of  Water  Hygiene,  agreed  that 
a  high  bacteria  count  In  Itself  could  cause 
Ulness  or  a  feeUng  of  discomfort  if  the  water 
Is  given  to  a  baby,  an  elderly  person  or  an 
Invalid. 
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would  be  required  to  meet  20  percent  of 
the  cost. 

These  extended  benefits  would  not  only 
keep  thousands  of  jobless  people  off  wel- 
fare, but  would  act  as  a  badly  needed  ad- 
ditional floor  under  the  State  economy 
in  general. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  swift  action  (m 
this  legislation  which  is  so  desperately 
needed  at  this  time. 


EXTENSION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFTTS 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1  am 
introducing  legislation  to  extend  unem- 
plojrment  compensation  benefits.  The 
number  of  workers  who  have  completely 
and  totally  exhausted  all  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  continues  to  in- 
crease at  an  alarming  rate. 

The  State  of  Washington,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Puget  Soimd  region  around 
Seattle,  have  been  hard  hit.  Cutbacks  in 
military  spending,  coupled  with  a  halt  in 
domestic  commercial  airplane  orders, 
have  dealt  our  economy  a  severe  blow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  July  10,  1971.  there 
were  26,650  unemployed  persons  in  the 
State  of  Washington  who  had  totally 
exhausted  all  benefits.  This  constitutes 
an  Increase  of  more  than  11.000  since 
April  24. 1971. 

The  future  for  these  unemployed  per- 
sons is  bleak,  and  legislation  is  desperate- 
ly needed. 

My  bill  is  practical,  easily  adminis- 
tered, and  devoid  of  new  bureaucratic 
entanglements.  It  calls  simply  for  an  In- 
crease of  26  weeks  of  additional  unem- 
ployment boiefits  to  the  Jobless  in  areas 
where  the  unemployment  rate  exceeds 
7.5  percent.  The  cost  of  an  additional  28 
weeks  of  benefits,  under  this  bill,  would 
be  paid  entirely  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment until  1973,  after  which  the  States 


PROPOSED  GOVERNMENT 
REORGANIZATION 

(Mr.  HOLIPIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  Members  of  the  Hoiise 
that  ova  Subcommittee  on  Legislation 
and  Military  Operations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  completed  the  first  and  overview 
phase  of  our  hearings  on  President 
Nixon's  proposals  to  reorganize  the  exec- 
utive branch.  These  proposals  involve 
the  abolition  of  seven  existing  Cabinet 
departments  and  the  creation  of  four 
new  ones,  with  the  fimctlons  of  the  seven 
to  be  placed  in  the  four. 

The  seven  to  be  abolished  are  Agri- 
culture; Interior;  Commerce:  Transpor- 
tation; Labor;  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  proposed  new  depart- 
ments are  to  be  Natural  Resources;  Eco- 
nomic Affairs;  Community  Development; 
and  Human  Resources.  A  total  of  385,000 
employees  and  budget  outlays  of  nearly 
$100  billion  are  involved  in  the  reorgani- 
zation. 

The  President  sent  his  message  on  re- 
orgranlzatlon  to  the  Congress  on  March 
25  of  this  year  and.  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  I  Introduced  the  four  bills 
to  create  the  new  departments  on  March 
30.  The  bill  numbers  are  HJl.  6959.  to 
create  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources; H.R.  6960,  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Affairs;  H.R.  6961.  to 
create  a  D^artment  of  Human  Re- 
sources; and  HJl.  6962.  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Community  Development. 
Identical  bills  were  also  Introduced  by 
our  ranking  minority  member,  Repre- 
sentative Plorince  p.  Dwyer,  and  other 
Members  of  the  House.  I  promised  the 
President  at  that  time  that  the  commit- 
tee would  give  thorough  consideration  to 
these  proposals  although,  naturally,  I 
was  in  no  position  to  predict  the  final 
disposition  of  this  legislation. 

This  massive  reorganization  posed  an 
imprecedented  legislative  task  for  our 
committee,  but  we  imdertook  this  duty 
In  a  serious  and  responsible  manner.  I 
directed  the  staff  to  assemble  and  ana- 
Ijrze  all  of  the  necessary  background  ma- 
terial and  make  contact  with  the  appro- 
priate authorities.  I  also  addressed  a 
letter  to  all  of  the  committee  chairmen 
whose  legislative  Jurisdiction  might  be 
in  some  way  affected  by  this  reorganiza- 
tion, asking  for  their  comments  on  the 
bUls. 

We  began  our  hearings  on  June  2  and 
devoted  10  days  to  this  subject,  compiling 
a  transcript  of  nearly  1.200  pages  of  testi- 
mony. We  considered  this  phase  of  our 
study  as  one  in  which  we  looked  at  the 
reorganization  as  a  whole  and  the  com- 


mon features  that  exist  in  all  four  bills. 
We  have  not  attempted  as  yet  to  examine 
fully  the  rationale  or  the  composition  of 
the  individual  departments  to  be  created 
but  will  leave  that  for  a  later  time. 

We  had  before  tis  the  Director  of  the 
"Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Executive  Organization, 
which  made  the  original  recommenda- 
tion. We  heard  from  a  number  of  present 
and  past  Government  officials,  outstand- 
ing scholars,  experts  and  public  admin- 
istrators. I  believe  we  have  accomplished 
our  objective  In  obtaining  as  much  ex- 
pert information  as  was  readily  avail- 
able. Our  subcommittee  members  and 
the  staff  Interrogated  the  administration 
and  public  witnesses  closely  and  I  feel 
confident  that  we  have  made  a  record 
which  will  be  useful  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole  In  mak- 
ing the  necessary  decisions. 

Although  a  pubUc  invitation  was  Issued 
to  obtain  witnesses  for  and  against  the 
proposal  for  executive  branch  reorga- 
nization supporting  witnesses  responded 
in  greater  numbers  than  those  opposed. 
The  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 
proposals  no  doubt  hindered  the  number 
of  opposing  witnesses  to  appear.  As  we 
move  into  specific  consideration  of  the 
four  separate  drafts  of  legislation,  the 
committee  anticipates  a  greater  number 
of  opposition  witnesses. 

The  transcript  Is  being  prepared  for 
printing  so  that  it  can  be  made  available 
to  all  interested  Members  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  are  also  considering  issuing 
a  committee  print  summarizing  and  an- 
alyzing the  testimony  that  we  received 
and  the  issues  that  arose.  The  complete 
list  of  witnesses  follows: 

Legislation  and  MnjTABT  Opmations  Sub- 
coMMnTEX  Witnxsses  for  Exxcunvx  Re- 
organization Proposals  (Overview  Hear- 
ings) 

wtdnesdat.  june  2.  1971 
Honorable  George  P.  Shultz.  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  accom- 
panied by  Arnold  R.  Weber.  Associate  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  and 
Dwight  A.  Ink,  AssUtant  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Roy  I^  Ash,  Chairman,  President's  Advi- 
sory  Coxmcll  on   Executive   Reorganization. 

TR-URSOAT,    JUNE    3,  197  1 

Ben  W.  Helneman.  President,  Northwest 
Industries,  Inc. 

Charles  L.  Schultze,  Senior  Fellow  The 
Brookings  Institute. 

MONDAY,    JUNE    7,  1971 

Honorable  George  P.  Shultz.  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  accom- 
panied by  Arnold  R.  Weber,  Associate  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 
Dwight  A.  Ink,  Assistant  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget;  Samuel  M.  Cohn, 
Assistant  Director  for  Budget  Review.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget;  Alan  L.  Dean, 
Staff  Coordinator  for  Reorganization,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget;  and  Andrew 
Rouse,  Former  Executive  Director.  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion. 

TUESDAT,    JUNE    8.  1971 

Arnold  R.  Weber,  Associate  Director,  Office  • 
of  Management  and  Budget;  accompanied  by 
Dwight  A.  Ink,  Assistant  Director  for  Orga- 
nization and  Management,  OMB;  Alan  L. 
Dean,  Staff  Coordinator  for  Reorganization, 
OMB;  and  Charles  P.  Slmms,  Government 
Organization  Branch,  OMB. 
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MONBAT,  JUME  14,  1971 

Joseph  A.  Oallfano,  Jr.,  Former  Special  As- 
sUtant to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Honorable  WUbur  J.  Cohen.  Former  Sec- 
retary, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
WeUare. 

WEONESDAT,    JUNE    16,    1971 

Roy  W.  Crowley.  Associate  Director.  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Public  Admlnlsttfttlon. 

William  G.  Oolman,  Consultant,  Govern- 
mental Affairs  and  Federal-State  RelaUons. 

Frederick  J.  Corson,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Frey  Consultants,  Inc. 

Frederick  O'R.  Hayes,  Former  Budget  Di- 
rector, City  of  New  York. 

John  P.  Perkins,  Director  of  the  PubUc  Ad- 
ministration Program,  Graduate  School  of 
Management,  Northwestern  University. 

Harvey  Sherman,  Director,  Organization 
and  Procedures  Department,  Port  of  New 
York  Authority. 

WEDNESDAT,  Jtn.T  7,   1971 

Rod  Kreger,  Acting  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration;  accompanied  by 
WlUlam  Butts,  AcUng  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  AdministraUon;  WiUlam  Sanders, 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice; WiUlam  Casselman,  General  Counsel; 
and  Herman  Barth,  Deputy  General  Counsel. 

Bernard  Rosen,  Executive  Director,  cavil 
Service  Commission;  accompanied  by  Harold 
Lelch,  Chief,  Policy  Development  Division; 
and  Anthony  P.  Ingrassla,  Director,  Office  of 
Labor  Management  Relations. 

THtrasDAT,  JTrtT  s,  1971 

Abraham  Katz,  Director  of  Planning  inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corporation,  on 
behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States;  accompanied  by  Jack  Osland. 
Assistant  Director;  and  James  P.  Stelner.  Di- 
rector, Government  Operations  and  Manage- 
ment Program. 

Paul  G.  Dembling.  General  Counsel,  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office;  accompanied  by  Rob- 
ert L.  Higgins,  Attorney;  and  Gregory  J. 
Ahart,  Deputy  Director,  Civil  Division. 

I'HuaSDAT,   JITLT   82,    1971 

Milton  J.  Socolar,  Deputy  General  Counsel, 
General  Accounting  Office;  accompanied  by 
F.  Henry  Barclay,  Associate  General  Coim- 
sel;  Robert  L.  Higgins.  Attorney;  and  George 
Staples.  Associate  Director,  dvU  Audit  Divi- 
sion. 

TOESDAY,   JTTLY    27,  1971 

I>wlght  A.  Ink,  Assistant  Director  for  <*- 
ganizatlon.  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, Alan  L.  Dean,  Staff  Coordinator  for  Re- 
organization; and  Am<dd  W.  Weber.  Aaso- 
date  Director. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Hit.  OWkill)  .  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Plywt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  Monday,  August  2  and 
Tuesday,  August  3,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Keb  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs), 
for  today,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Burkx  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  KiATiNG)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Harvey,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stbigxr  of  Wisconsin,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  McCoRMACK,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter 

Mr.  Hall  to  extend  his  remarks  prior 
to  passage  of  the  bill  HJl.  7096. 

Mr.  Madden,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  and  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Sunday  News 

Mr.  HosMER  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HoLiriELD)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks following  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD  on  25th  anniversary  of  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

Mr.  Mahon,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  joint  resolution  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  and  tabula- 
tions. 

Mr.  Randall  and  to  include  extraneous 
matters  in  two  Instances  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  and  also  prior  to  the 
note  on  H.R.  7096  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar today. 

Mr.  Lennon  to  follow  the  remsirks  of 
Mr.  Mizell  today  during  his  special 
order 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Keating)  and  to  include 
extraneoxis  matter:) 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  HosuER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  Robison  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  McCoLLiSTER  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClure  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PucmsKi  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DmcELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Braoemas  In  six  Instances. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Clay  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  eight  Instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Link. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MixvA  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  24.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
certain  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation shall  be  nonreimbursable;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  123.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  modify  the  operation  of  the 
Kortes  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
Wyoming,  for  fishery  conservation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1026.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1956,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  ingninr  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  1257.  An  act  to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1972  to  carry  out  the 
metric  system  study;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

S.  1483.  An  act  to  further  provide  for  the 
fanner-owned  cooperative  system  of  mairiT^ 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  resideDces.  and 
to  associations  and  other  entitles  upon  which 
farming  operations  are  dependent,  to  provide 
tar  an  adequate  and  flexible  flow  of  money 
into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernize  and  con- 
solidate existing  farm  credit  law  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  future  rural  credit  needs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  19.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
national  boating  safety  program; 

H.R.  943.  An  act  to  provide  mortgage  pro- 
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tecttoD  1U«  insumiM  for  Mrvtoe-oonneeteil 
rtltblad  veUmw  wbo  ba?«  noelved  granta 
for  qiMcUUy  adaftfd  taouitng; 

H3. 3146.  An  act  to  autborlae  tb*  Secre- 
tary of  Agrtoufture  to  eooperat*  with  the 
States  and  subdintlona  tbereof  In  the  en- 
forcement oA  State  and  local  1aw«.  rules,  and 
reculatlona  wtthln  tbe  national  f oreat  sys- 
tem. 

HJi.  8339.  An  act  to  anksnd  the  nsultlme 
lien  pro'vlBlona  of  the  Sbk>  Mortcaae  Act  of 
i»ao;  ^^ 

HJl.  B181.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Plaherlee  Act  of  1960;  and 

HJi.  938a.  An  act  maWng  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Bousing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  ^>ace,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  oommlsstons.  oorpotmtlons, 
and  offices  for  the  flaoal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 


August  2,  1971 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  2317.  An  act  to  eztMid  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  and 
the  Appcdachlan  Regional  Development  Act 
of  19«6. 


BILL  PRESjSNTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HATS,  from  the  Coounittee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  c(Hnmittee  did  aa  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  f (blowing  title: 

HJt.  19.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  boating  safety  program. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, August  3.  1971.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  frcHn  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1013.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Oongresslonal  Relations,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  Presidential  Determination 
No.  71-30,  pertaining  to  aaalatance  to  Ethio- 
pia, pursuant  to  section  SM(a)  and  608  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Porelgn  Affairs. 

1013.  A  letter  from  the  Direotor,  Office  of 
liSglslatlve  Affairs,  Agency  for  IntemattaDal 
Development,  Department  of  state,  trans- 
mitting the  third  annual  report  on  steps  be- 
ing taken  to  strengthen  management  prac- 
tices In  the  foreign  aid  program,  pursuant  to 
section  821  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1014.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  reptwt  on  activities 
carried  out  by  the  Geological  Survey  outside 
the  United  States  during  the  period  January 
1  thro\igh  June  30,  1971,  punuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  31(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1016.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Tranq>ortatlon,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  effect  of  the  May 
17-18.  1971,  signalmen's  strike  against  the 
Nation's  railroads,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
92-17;  to  the  Committee  on  latentata  and 
Foreign  Commeroe. 


lOia.  A  lettar  from  tte  Kzeeutlve  Dli«etor. 
Fsdsral  Oommunlcatloas  Ooaunlasloo.  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  NK-klT^g  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  eases  In  the  Com- 
mission as  of  June  30,  1971,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
smewded;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conmierce. 

1017.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  enUUed.  "AU  Bectrlc  Homes 
In  the  United  States,  1970";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Forel^  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agrlc\iltiwe. 
HJI.  6916.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  tobacco  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  93-434).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Committee  on  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  681  (Rept.  No.  93- 
436) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  674.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJI.  9580.  A  bUl  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the  SUte 
of  Maryland  concerning  the  fees  for  the  op- 
eration of  certain  motor  vehicles  (Rept.  93- 
438).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJi.  9936.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  provide  for  a  current  listing  of  each 
drug  manufactured,  prepared,  propagated, 
compounded,  or  processed  by  a  registrant 
tinder  that  act,  and  t4i  other  purposes  (Rept 
92-437).  Referred  trf  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Pcwelgn 
Affairs.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  374. 
Concurrent  resolution  calling  for  the  hu- 
mane treatment  and  release  of  U.S.  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  Its  allies 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  for  other  purposes 
(R^t.  No.  93-438).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
House  Joint  Resolution  829.  Joint  resolution 
making  further  continuing  impropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-439).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  Bnj^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under. clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BADILLO    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hawkins.      Mr.      Matsttnaoa,      Mr. 

MoasK,  and  Mr.  RAn^ssAcac) : 

HJI.    10381.   A    bill   to   amend   the   Food 

Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  provide  food  stamps 

to  certain  narcotics  addicts  and  certain  orga- 

nizaUons  and  Institutions  conducting  drug 

treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  for 

narcoucs  addicts,  and  to  authorize  certain 

narcotics  addicts  to  purchase  meals  with  food 

stamps;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BELL  (for  himself,  B4r.  Edwaxos 
of  California,  Mr.  McCloskzt,  and 
Mr.  RoDRfo) : 
H.R.  10282.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Eoonomlc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  esUbllsh  a  Na- 
Uonal  Legal   Services  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 


ByUr.DRINAN: 
H.R.  10S83.  A  blU  to  provide  additional  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  State  programs  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 
HJI.  loaS4.  A  blU  to  hirther  cooperaUve 
forestry  programs  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlciilture  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultun. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJI.  10386.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  the  full  de- 
duction of  medical  expenses  Incxirred  for  the 
care  of  individuals  of  66  years  of  age  and 
over,  without  regard  to  the  3 -percent  and  1- 
percent  floors;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H3.  10286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
personal  exemption  allowed  a  taxpayer  for  a 
dependent  shall  be  avaUable  without  regard 
to  the  dependent's  income  In  the  case  of  a 
dependent  who  is  over  66  (the  same  as  In  the 
case  of  a  dependent  who  Is  a  child  under  19) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  first  $6,000  of  retirement  Income 
received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  retire- 
ment system  or  any  other  sjratem  If  the  tax- 
payer Is  at  least  65  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California   (for 
himself.  Mr.  Robibon  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Moasx) : 
HJI.  10288.  A  bui  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964,  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for   water  resources  research 
Institutes,  and  for  other  purpoaes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEITH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  OniBONs,  Mr.  Scbxxlx,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Chablxs  H. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  OairrDi) : 
HJt.  10389.  A  bill  to  encourage  truth  in 
newscasttng  and  pubUc-aSalrs  broadcasting; 
to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  BSr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachu- 
setts: 
HJI.  10390.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  disability  that  any  In- 
dividual may  qualify  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  if  he  has  20 
quarters  of  coverage  (and  meets  the  other 
conditions  of  ellglblUty  therefor),  regardless 
of  when  such  quarters  were  earned;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoKTKRs.  and  Mr.  Dxixcnts) : 
HJI.  10391.  A  blU  to  reduce  pollution  which 
Is  caused  by  litter  compoeed  of  soft  drink 
and  beer  containers,  and  to  eliminate  the 
threat  to  the  Nation's  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare which  is  caused  by  such  litter  by  ban- 
ning such  containers  when  they  are  sold  In 
Interstate  commeroe  on  a  no-deposit,  no- 
return  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   MONAOAN    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stokks.     Mr.     DnjiNXT,     and     Bfr. 
CoTTxa) : 
HJI.  10293.  A  btU  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  eetabllsh  and  carry  out  a  bottled  drinking 
water  control  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  10393.  A  blU  to  assist  States  having 
an  unemployment  rate  of  7J5  percent  or  more 
to   provide   up   to   26   weeks   of   emergency 
compensation  to  unemployed  workers  who 
have  exhausted   their  entitlement  to  both 
regular    unemployment    compensation    and 
extended  unemployment  compensatloo;    to 
the  Committee  on  Wan  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
HJt.  10394.  A  bill  to  amend  obiter  9  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
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use  of  recycled  paper  in  the  printing  of  the 
Oongresslonal  Record;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
HJt.  10296.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Sec\irlty  and  Safety  of  Cargo;  to  the 
CXxnmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
WoLrr,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  CxLLKa,  Mr. 
Beasco,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Podkll, 
Mr.  MUBJ>HT  of  New  York.  Blr.  Koch. 
Mr.  Ranokl,  Mrs.  Aaztro,  Mr.  Rtan, 
Mr.     Baoillo,     Mr.     ScHxvxa,     Mr. 
BiNOHAic.    Mr.    Halpbbn.    and    Mr. 
Biaooi)  : 
HJt.  10396.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  8i>eclal  coet-of-livlng  pay  schedule  con- 
taining increased  pay  rates  f<»^  Federal  em- 
ployees In  heavUy  populated  cities  and  metro- 
politan areas  to  c^set  the  increased  oost  of 
living,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    CHARLES    H.    WILSON    (for 

himself,  Mrs.  Orken  of  Oregon,  Mr. 

Hansen  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Rox) : 

HJt.  10297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  provide  tar 

more  effective  control  of  aircraft  noise;   to 

the  Committee   on   Interstate   and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJt.  10298.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation  of 
handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 
H.R.  10299.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  B«r.  DOWNING: 

HJt.  10300.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  Increase 

In  funds  for  land  acquisition   at  Colonial 

National   Historical   Park,   In   the   State  of 

Virginia,   and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FOLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Steigb  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Donohitx, 

Mr.    FoRSTTHx,    Mr.    Gibbons,    Mr. 

Halpxrn,      Mr.      Hakxington,      Mr. 

HOBTON,     Mr.     HuNGATX,    Mr.     Mc- 

CoaiiACK,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mosher, 

Mr.   Nix,    Mr.    Rieglx,    Mr.    Rotbai., 

Mr.   Sakbanes,  Mr.  Schwxngel,  Mr. 

Wright,  and  Mr.  Yatbon)  : 

H.R.  10301.  A  biU   to  provide  for  a  study 

and  evaluation  of  the  ethical,  social,  and 
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legal  implications  of  advances  In  biomedical 
research  and  technology;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

HJt.  10302.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,  to  facUltate  direct  com- 
munication between  officers  and  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  Members  of 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  10303.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Itemized 
deduction  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  pre- 
miums; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fbelxnchdtsen,  Mr.  Fabcei.l,  Mr. 
Fbasxb,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr. 
Vandeb  Jagt)  : 

HJI.  10304.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  procedure 
to  Investigate  and  render  decisions  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  grievances  and 
appeals  of  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 

HJt.  10305.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Conservation  Area 
of  the  California  Desert  and  to  provide  for 
the  immediate  and  future  protection,  de- 
velopment, and  administration  of  such  public 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 

HJt.  10306.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act.  to  facilitate  direct  communica- 
tion between  officers  and  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  and  Members  of  Congress, 
and  lot  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

HJt.  10307.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  obligation 
to  repay  national  defense  loans  during  pe- 
riods of  unemployment  or  underemployment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.J.  Res.  829.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.J.  Res.  830.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Classified  Information; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.J.  Res.  831.  Joint  reeolution  designating 
the  square  dance  as  the  national  folk  dance 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  832.  Joint  resolution  authCH'iElng 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  Septem- 
ber 12  through  September  18,  1971,  as  "Na- 
tional Square  Dance  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

H.  Res.  675.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  maintain  its  sovwelgnty 
and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  676.  Resolution  to  establish  a  select 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Su- 
preme Court  Study  Committee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXil,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

253.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  rela- 
tive to  apprc^rlations  pursuant  to  the  Guam 
Development  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

254.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  flreflght- 
ing;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

265.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiue  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  ratifying  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18 
years  of  age  and  cdder;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

256.  Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  national 
environmental  protection  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  ir^riTiy  and  Fish- 
eries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  Introduced 
a  bUl  (HJt.  10308)  for  the  relief  of  Morris  and 
Lenke  Oelb,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

118.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Ed- 
ward C.  Rose,  Chicago,  nil.,  relative  to  re- 
dress of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

119.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Weights  and  Measures,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  relative  to  Increasing  the  use  of  the 
metric  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

120.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Parma,  Ohio,  relative  to  property  tax  reduc- 
tions for  persons  receiving  social  security 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REDISTRICTING 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   MEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2.  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
Members  may  be  aware  of  the  action 
taken  by  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  today  In  ordering 
reported  a  bill  to  regulate  congressionfil 
districting,  I  herewith  place  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  my  press  aimoimcement  pertaining 
thereto. 

Text  of  press  announoemoit  follows: 


CONCXESSIONAL     BXDISTBICTINO 

Representative  Emanuel  Celler  (D-N.Y.), 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, today  announced  that  a  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee, of  which  he  is  Chairman,  had 
cleared  legislation  to  regulate  congressional 
redlstricUng  (HJI.  8953.  amended.) 

The  Subcommittee's  action,  CtiltT  ob- 
served, was  impelled  by  the  prospect  of  Im- 
minent, complex  and  time-consuming  redls- 
trtctlng  Utigation  In  both  1971  and  1972.  He 
noted  that  although  court  rulings  provide 
some  guidelines,  it  Is  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject that  each  redlstrictlng  plan  must  ulti- 
mately be  Judged  on  Its  own  facts.  Chairman 
Celler  stressed  that  many  State  legislatures 
appear  reluctant  or  imable  to  redlstrlct  In 
sufficient  time  to  assure  the  orderly  opera- 
tion of  primary  and  general  elections.  To 


date,  only  a  handful  of  the  States  that  must 
redlstrlct  their  congreeelonal  seats  have  done 
so.  The  Subcommittee  concluded  that  the 
State  legislatures,  the  courts,  candidates  for 
office,  and  above  aU  the  electorate,  are  en- 
titled to  a  declaration  of  congressional  pol- 
icy on  redlstrictlng. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Subcommittee, 
provides  that: 

1.  If  a  State  legislature  has  not  redlstricted 
lU  congressional  seaU  by  February  1  of  the 
first  congressional  election  year  after  the  de- 
cennial apportionment  (e.g.,  February  1. 
1972),  then  a  Federal  coiu^  shall  not  defer 
Issuing  its  own  congressional  districting  plan 
"on  the  ground  that  additional  time  is  re- 
quired by  the  State  legislature  to  establish 
such  districts"; 

2.  Congreaalonal   districts   shall   be   com- 
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poflMl  Of  contlguoufl  territory  In  as  reason- 
ably a  oompaet  form  as  practicable,  contain- 
Ing  rubatantlally  equal  ntunbers  of  persona; 

8.  Needed  congreaalonal  redlatrtctlng  ahall 
occur  after  eacb  decennial  cenaua,  but 
States  may  redlstrlct  more  often  If  new  cen- 
sus figures  are  available  wblcb  are  not  more 
than  two  years  old;  and 

4.  Any  qviallfled  Toter  has  standing  to 
bring  an  action  to  enforce  the  congreaalooal 
districting  g\ildellnes  set  forth  In  the  statute. 
Exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  such  lawsuits  ts 
conferred  upon  three-Judge  Federal  district 
courts  with  provision  for  expediting  direct 
appeal  to  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court. 


> 


WELFARE  REFORM 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 


or  vooima 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Northern  Virginia  Etelly  of  July  31, 
included  an  exceUent  editorial  enUtled 
"On  Welfare  Reform."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

The  editor  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Daily  is  James  J.  Crawford. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord 
as  follows: 

On  Wklfau  RsroKM 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  Just 
begun  hearings  on  reform  of  the  nation's 
welfare  system.  If  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate  are  as  confused  as  meet  of  us  by  this 
gargantuan  relief  system  which  Is  slowly  de- 
vouring us,  meaningful  reform  will  not  be 
easy. 

One  thing  seems  certain,  however,  the 
sensible  place  for  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering relief  Is  In  the  sUte  capitals  of 
the  individual  states,  not  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Washington  has  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again  lu  Inability  to  control  soar- 
ing welfare  costs.  The  principal  reason  for 
this  Is  a  simple  one.  Under  federal  auspices 
welfare  administration  is  subject  to  too 
much  political  Influence,  and  It's  seemingly 
Impossible  to  divorce  the  two. 

UA  News  and  World  Report  telU  us  that 
"Latest  relief  figures  are  sending  shock 
waves  through  Congress,  where  the  welfare- 
reform  bill  passed  by  the  House  already 
faces  hard  going  In  the  Senate."  Theee  fig- 
ures show  that  relief  costs  are  running  at 
the  rate  of  $18  billion  a  year — up  30  per- 
cent over  1970. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  a  bit  over  6  mil- 
Hon  people  on  welfare.  Today  there  are  13.5 
million  and  even  on  the  basis  of  present  laws 
this  figure  Is  expected  to  double  In  the  next 
four  years.  As  fast  as  the  Vietnam  war  winds 
down,  the  ooet  of  welfare  goes  up,  leaving 
little  for  other  domestic  needs. 

How  can  the  costs  Increase  so  rapidly?  Can 
poverty  be  Increasing  this  fast?  No,  It's  not 
an  Increase  In  poverty.  Actually,  the  number 
of  people  living  at  the  poverty  level  has  de- 
creased 50  percent  In  the  past  12  years.  There 
should  be  fewer  people  on  welfare  not  more 

But,  In  our  opinion,  as  long  as  the  admin- 
istration of  welfare  remains  in  the  politics- 
oriented,  paternalistic  hands  of  federal  bu- 
reaucracy we  will  whlaUe  for  any  real  re- 
form. 

The  blame  for  increasing  welfare  costs  Ues 
principally  with  the  federal  government's 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  with  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. As  long  as  HEW  has  the  power  to 
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blackmail  the  states  to  accept  more  costly 
welfare  programs  there  can  be  little  hc^e 
for  improvement. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  Individual 
states  do  not  need  federal  assistance  in  han- 
dling their  welfare  burden,  but  each  state 
shoxild  have  the  power  to  determine  how 
welfare  money  can  best  be  spent  in  its  own 
Jurisdiction.  In  the  words  of  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond: 

"The  dismal  record  of  HEW  in  this  field 
suggests  that  any  state  could  devise  a  far 
more  beneficial  and  creative  system  of  wel- 
fare administration  siiltable  to  its  own  needs 
if  given  the  power  to  do  so  freely." 

If  we  can  return  the  determination  of  wel- 
fare needs  back  to  the  local  Jurisdictions 
where  local  problems  are  understood,  wel- 
fare costs  will  go  down.  If  we  dont  do  this, 
we  may  get  some  smattering  of  reform  at 
the  federal  level  but  coats  will  go  up,  up 
and  up. 
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RECENT  RAIL  STRIKE  HIOHUGHTS 
NEED  FOR  BASIC  LAW  CHANGE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxJMoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
announcement  today  that  the  current 
railroad  strike  has  been  settled  was  most 
welcome  news,  indeed.  Now  that  this 
dispute  is  history,  there  will  be  the 
temptation  to  put  it  out  of  our  minds, 
but  tills  must  not  be  done.  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  the  railroad  strike  clearly 
demonstrated,  it  Is  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  the  President 
with  the  necessary  authority  and  flexi- 
bility to  prevent  future  crippling  strikes 
from  occurring  in  our  vital  transporta- 
tion industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  labor 
strike  is  well  known — to  provide  work- 
ers with  su£Qcient  leverage  to  assure  that 
management  will  bargain  in  good  faith. 
If  owners  fall  to  treat  their  employees 
equitably,  they  are  faced  with  the  possi- 
bility of  costly  work  stoppages.  Unfortu- 
nately, strikes  in  the  railroad  industry 
affect  many  persons  in  addition  to  the 
railroad  employees  and  management. 
As  NBC  Commentator  Jack  Perkins 
aptly  pointed  out  this  past  weekend, 
those  people  most  seriously  affected  by 
railroad  strikes  tend  to  be  iimocent  third 
parties.  To  cite  a  few  q?ecific  examples 
from  the  most  recent  rail  strike: 

California  lettuce  growers  were  forced 
to  plow  under  their  present  crop  because 
there  was  no  way  to  get  them  to  market. 

More  than  200  coal  mines  were  forced 
to  shut  down. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  announced  that  It 
would  have  to  close  assembly  plants  in 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Kansas  City. 

Thus,  during  this  limited  strike  of 
relatively  short  duration,  thousands  of 
individuals  suffered  unemployment  and 
other  forms  of  substantial  financial  loss 
although  they  were  not  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute. In-the  long  nm,  of  course,  the  gen- 
eral public  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
strike  in  higher  prices  and  scarcer  com- 
modities, adding  still  another  burden  to 
the  economy. 

The  time  has  come  to  enact  legislation 


which  will  prevent  these  disastrous 
strikes  from  getting  underway.  The  crea- 
tion of  laws  which  will  adequately  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  labor,  management, 
and  the  general  public  is  certainly  not  a 
simple  task,  but  it  Is  a  Job  which  must  be 
done.  A  good  start  has  been  made  in  this 
direction  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey)  who  has 
introduced  legislation.  HM.  9088,  to 
amend  the  railway  labor  act  regarding 
national  emergency  disputes.  This  bill, 
which  I  was  delighted  to  cosponsor,  pro- 
vides equitable  mechanisms  for  settling 
disputes  in  the  railroad  and  airline 
transportation  industries  and  ensures 
that  ad  hoc  legislation  regarding  individ- 
ual disputes  will  not  be  necessary. 

HJl.  9088  gives  the  President  sufficient 
flexibility  to  effectively  deal  with  any 
situation  with  which  he  may  conceivably 
be  confronted.  He  may  initiate  an  addi- 
tional 30-day  cooling-off  period  with 
mediated  bargaining,  permit  selective 
strikes  which  are  limited  to  20  percent 
of  revenue  ton-miles  in  each  region  and 
assure  maintenance  of  essential  services, 
or  invoke  final  offer  selection  in  which 
labor  and  management  submit  sealed 
offers  to  an  impartial  panel  that  selects 
what  it  determines  to  be  the  fairest  pro- 
posal. The  President  would  be  author- 
ized to  use  his  own  discretion  in  employ- 
ing any  combination  of  the  three  afore- 
mentioned alternatives,  depending  upon 
the  particular  set  of  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  currently  holding  hearings 
on  emergency  strike  legislation.  I  am 
most  hopeful  that  at  their  conclusion  the 
subcommittee  will  report  favorably  on 
H.R.  9088  or  similar  legislation,  and 
that  it  will  receive  speedy  approval  by 
the  full  committee  and  then  by  the 
House  itself.  We  must  act  now  to  assure 
that  our  country  is  never  again  forced 
to  endure  crippling  strikes  in  our  vital 
transportation  industries. 


SPECIALTY  STEEL  INDUSTRY  SUF- 
FERING AS  RESULT  OF  FOREIGN 
IMPORTS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  article  in  Business  Week  describes 
the  serious  situation  currently  facing  the 
specialty  steel  industry  in  this  country. 
The  present  economic  slowdown,  plus 
the  tremendous  inflow  of  foreign  im- 
ports, has  put  this  essential  industry  in 
a  situation  where  It  is  literally  fighting 
for  its  life. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  where  most 
of  the  specialty  steel  industry — and 
thousands  of  Jobs  for  steelworkers — is 
located,  I  am  very  disturbed  by  the  dev- 
astating effect  which  cheap  foreign  im- 
ports has  had  on  our  domestic  steel 
industry.  In  the  first  half  of  1971,  foreign 
imports  were  up  66  percent  over  the 
comparable  6  months  of   1970.  If  this 
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rate  is  maintained,  total  steel  imports 
for  1971  would  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
15.4-mlllion-ton  level  set  as  the  maxi- 
mum for  this  year  under  the  voluntary 
restraint  program. 

A  major  source  of  the  problon  is  that 
the  Japanese  have  shifted  the  type  of 
their  exports  from  basic  steel  to  the 
higher  priced  specialty  steel  products. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2365,  the  Steel  Trade  Act  of  1971. 
Voluntary  restraints  are  certainly  pref- 
erable to  mandatory  ones.  Nevertheless, 
we  cannot  patiently  await  the  accom- 
modation of  our  economic  competitors 
while  our  domestic  industries — and  the 
jobs  which  are  dependent  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  those  industries — are  being  de- 
stroyed by  foreign  imports.  We  must  take 
action  on  this  legislation  at  an  early 
date  in  order  to  strengthen  this  vital 
industry,  while  still  allowing  foreign 
competitors  to  have  a  reasonable  share 
in  the  growth  of  our  domestic  steel 
market. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  appearing  in  the 
July  31,  1971,  issue  of  Business  Week  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Imports  Bite  Into  Spbcialtt  Steel 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries,  Inc.,  opened 
its  920-mlllion  stainless  steel  bar  mill  at 
Dunkirk,  N.T.,  more  than  a  year  ago.  But  the 
new  mill  has  never  reached  even  half  of  its 
production  capacity,  and  what  It  has  pro- 
duced is  being  sold  at  a  loss. 

This  dismal  situation  Is  a  sign  of  the  deep 
troubles  Imports  are  causing  for  U.S.  specialty 
steelmakers.  To  meet  foreign  competition,  the 
producers  are  having  to  cut  their  prices  as 
much  as  15%.  At  the  same  time,  raw  material 
and  labor  costs  are  going  up.  For  example, 
prices  of  nickel  and  chromium,  the  two  major 
alloy  ingredients  in  stainless  and  tool  steels, 
are  up  sharply.  Chromium  has  risen  from 
$32  a  ton  In  1967  to  $67  a  ton  today:  nickel 
has  gone  from  91,700  a  ton  to  $2,660  a  ton 
in  the  same  period. 

Meanwhile,  demand  has  weakened.  Both 
importers  and  domestic  producers  of  specialty 
steels  are  having  to  scramble  harder  for 
business  in  two  of  their  major  markets,  aero- 
space  and  machine  tools.  Both  of  these  In- 
dustries are  among  the  hardest  bit  In  the 
current  recession. 

The  entire  steel  Industry,  of  course,  has 
suffered  setbacks  from  the  economic  slow- 
down and  competition  from  foreign  mills. 
But  the  specialty  steelmakers,  even  more  than 
the  carbon  steel  producers,  have  watched 
In  dismay  as  their  customers  switched  to 
lower-priced  foreign  products.:  "The  spe- 
cialty steel  business  is  the  most  insecure  I 
have  ever  seen  It."  says  Eugene  A.  March, 
vice-president  of  Colt  Industries,  Inc..  and 
head  of  its  Materials  Oroup,  formerly  Cruci- 
ble Steel  Corp. 

Some  companies  have  passed  the  Insecure 
stage.  One  of  the  least  profitable  producers, 
the  Firth  Sterling  Steel  subsidiary  of  Tele- 
dyne,  Inc.,  closed  up  shop  two  years  ago. 
Latrobe  Steel  Co.  and  the  Advanced  Mate- 
rials Dlv.  of  Annco  Steel  Corp.  are  operating 
In  the  red.  Carpenter  Technology  Corp..  usu- 
ally one  of  the  Industry's  profit  leaders,  re- 
ported earnings  of  only  $2-milllon  for  the 
nine  months  ending  last  March,  compared 
with  $8-mllllon  for  the  same  period  in  its 
1970  fiscal  year. 

LEAKING  QUOTA 

The  qMclalty  steelmakers  blame  part  of 
their  woe  on  a  1968  steel  quota  agreement 
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with  Japan  and  the  European  Economic 
Community.  The  agreement  put  strict  limits 
on  the  steel  tonnage  that  could  be  shaped 
Into  the  U.S.,  but  it  did  not  set  a  dollar  limit 
on  Imports.  Since  the  quota  agreement  was 
signed,  foreign  producers'  share  of  the  total 
U.S.  stainless  and  tool  steel  market  has 
climbed  from  16.9%  to  24.6%  this  year. 

Foreign  producers,  especially  those  In 
Japan,  have  made  up  for  lost  tonnage  by  con- 
centrating on  higher-profit  q>eclalty  prod- 
ucts. At  least  one  Japanese  steel  executive 
admits  as  much.  "Is  It  not  a  common  eco- 
nomic rule  that  if  we  have  a  celling  on  an 
Ingot  basis,  we  would  want  to  sell  higher 
value  products?"  asks  Shlgeo  Nagano,  chair- 
man of  Japan's  Nippon  Steel  Corp.  "If  I 
tell  you  that  111  give  you  one  of  my  suits, 
you  would  naturally  choose  the  beet  one." 

Since  the  agreement  went  into  effect,  for- 
eign shipments  of  specialty  products  have 
zoomed.  Imports  of  stainless  drawn  wire, 
for  example,  a  product  used  in  bicycle  spokes 
and  the  like,  rose  from  31.9%  of  the  U.S. 
market  in  1968  to  53.8%  in  1970.  Imports  of 
other  volume  specialty  products  such  as 
stainless  sheet,  rod.  and  tool  steels  also 
have  climbed  steeply.  "They  are  hitting  us 
hard  in  all  the  bread-and-butter  items,"  says 
Howard  O.  Beaver,  president  of  Carpenter 
Technology. 

SHARING    BLAME 

The  mere  threat  of  Imports  is  enough  to 
erode  the  prices  of  some  specialty  products, 
such  as  stainless  steel  plate,  where  foreign 
c3n]4>etltlon  Is  still  weak.  "In^>orts  are  like 
a  sword  hanging  over  our  heads,"  says  Fred 
C.  Langenberg,  president  of  Aihlone  Indus- 
tries' Jessop  Steel  Dlv.  "Customers  say  they 
don't  want  to  buy  foreign  steel,  but  they  have 
to  to  survive." 

Some  businessmen  feel,  however,  that  the 
specialty  steel  producers  are  at  least  partly 
to  blame  for  their  plight.  All  U.S.  steel  com- 
panies. Including  specialty  producers,  "have 
reacted  very  slowly  to  Import  price  competi- 
tion," maintains  Daniel  Y.  Grelff,  president 
of  American  Stainless  Corp.;  a  Boston  im- 
porter. And  Hendrtk  Houtbakker,  when  he 
was  a  member  of  President  Nixon's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  scored  the  entire  steel 
Industry  for  Its  "friendly  price  competition." 

Domestic  specialty  producers  fiatly  deny 
such  charges.  They  point  out  that  unlike  the 
prices  of  carbon  steel,  their  prices  have  re- 
mained level  for  10  years. 

U.8.  specialty  steel  producers  claim,  too, 
that  whatever  price  cuts  they  make  lead 
only  to  further  price  shaving  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers. There  Is  some  evidence  to  support 
their  argument.  After  long  resistance,  U.S. 
producers  last  spring  began  cutting  stain- 
less sheet  prices  to  the  level  of  Japanese  im- 
port prices.  Japanese  mills  retaliated  with  a 
cut  that  allowed  them  to  maintain  a  16% 
lower  price  in  the  U.S. 

GAINING   KNOW-HOW 

Foreign  producers  are  also  catching  up 
swiftly  In  quality  and  technical  advances, 
areas  in  which  the  U.S.  has  long  led  the  way. 
"In  the  last  three  years,  most  of  the  foreign 
specialty  mills  have  come  up  to  U.S.  produc- 
tion speed,"  says  Oopal  K.  Bhat,  a  senior  fel- 
low in  metallurgy  at  Pittsburgh's  MeUon  In- 
stitute. 

Overly  optimistic  planning — sparked  by 
the  heady  prosperity  of  the  1960s— also  has 
led  to  trouble.  For  example,  Allegheny  Lud- 
lum. the  leading  specialty  steelmaker,  spent 
$153-mllllon  on  capital  expansion  from  1966 
through  1970,  compared  with  «55-million  in 
the  prevloxis  five  years. 

The  few  specialty  steelmakers  that  resisted 
the  xirge  to  expand  can  now  crow  about  it. 
■Everybody  talked  about  how  you  had  to  get 
ready  for  all  the  volume  of  the  19708,"  says 
George  P.  Baumunk.  president  of  Washington 
Steel  Corp.  Baumunk.  however,  kept  a  rein 
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on  hts  company's  expansion.  And  partly  be- 
cause it  does  not  have  a  heavy  load  of  debt 
In  new  mills.  Washington  Steel  was  one  of 
the  few  ^>eclalty  companies  to  show  a  solid 
earnings  gain  for  1970. 


STAMP  FOR  SATCHMO 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
written  to  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  suggesting  a  stamp 
be  issued  commemorating  one  of  the  few 
authentic  American  geniuses,  Louis  Dan- 
iel Armstrong. 

"Satchmo,"  as  he  was  known  through- 
out the  world,  was  a  rare  combination  of 
talent  and  personal  warmth  and  integ- 
rity that  made  him  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  beloved  Americans  in  our 
lifetime.  It  was  Armstrong  who  created 
modem  Jazz,  the  only  art  form  America 
ever  wholly  produced,  from  the  raw  spon- 
taneous folk  music  of  the  honky-tonks 
and  street  parades  of  his  native  New 
Orleans. 

What  made  Armstrong  an  American 
classic  outside  jazz  circles,  however,  was 
more  than  his  musical  genius.  It  was  also 
his  ability  to  mix  serious  and  often  soul- 
ful music  with  humor  and  down-home 
wisdom. 

There  was  something  about  Louis 
Armstrong  that  drew  American  hearts 
toward  him,  something  in  his  style  that 
represented  the  situation  of  many  black 
Americans  in  the  first  part  of  this  cen- 
tury— a  strong  self-pride  and  love  for 
the  beauty  in  life,  mixed  with  an  inner 
tearing  and  struggle  that  make  a  man 
play  the  horn  like  Satchmo  did. 

It  is  testament  to  Armstrong  that  he 
remained  the  King  of  Jazz  throughout 
his  life,  but  to  himself,  he  was  "just  plain 
old  Satchmo." 

He  once  said:  ' 

I  respect  me.  Iliat's  all  that's  necessary. 

I  have  suggested  to  Postmaster  Qea- 
eral  Blount  that  a  Louis  Armstrong  com- 
memorative be  an  International  air  mail 
stamp,  since  he  was  one  of  America's 
foremost  goodwill  ambassadors.  Through 
hi::  horn  he  was  able  to  communicate  to 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  world  the 
beauty  he  created  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  American  experience. 

I  submit  here  the  letter  I  wrote  to 
Postmaster  General  Blount: 

Dear  Sir;  one  of  America's  most  beloved 
celebritltes  and  the  musician  hailed  as  the 
single  greatest  influence  on  Jazz,  Louis 
Daniel  Armstrong,  died  last  month.  It  would 
be  a  fitting  tribute  to  him  and  his  work  to 
issue  a  commemorative  stamp  in  his  honor. 

Armstrong,  as  the  King  of  Jazz,  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  authentically  American 
musician,  and  I  think  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  he  be  commemorated  phllatellcally 
along  with  the  other  great  Americans  who 
have  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
their  professions,  to  their  nation  and  to  the 
world. 

May  I  further  suggest  that  the  Armstrong 
stamp  be  an  international  air  mall  stamp, 
since  he  was  one  of  America's  foremost  good- 
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wlU  ambasaadon  and  became  be  so  ably 
communicated  to  people  aU  over  the  world 
In  the  International  language  of  bis  music. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Citizen's  Stamp  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  you,  Mr.  Postmaster, 
to  give  this  proposal  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration.  A  very  fitting  time  to  Issue  the 
Louis  Armstrong  stamp  would  be  July  4,  1972. 
which  would  have  been  hla  7and  birthday. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

B.SJi. 


CARLSON  LISTS  12  OBJECTIVES  FOR 
PROGRESS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

or  TEua 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  other  day  I  was  visiting  with  W.  P. 
Denman  about  our  need  in  America  to  set 
strong  objectives.  Many  times  our  best 
ideas  are  expressed  in  the  church  house. 

The  Berean  Bible  Class  of  the  Park 
Cities  Baptist  Church  in  Dallas  invited 
all  adult  classes  to  Join  them  on  July  4. 

The  speaker  was  Maurice  Carlson  who 
has  had  a  distinguished  career  ranging 
from  president  of  a  leading  Insurance 
company  to  serving  as  a  college  professor. 

Carlson  made  an  excellent  speech  and 
concluded  with  12  sound  objectives  for 
Amerlcn.  I  know  you  will  find  the  list 
stimulating  and  will  agree  that  there  is  a 
strong  relationship  between  Ood  and 
country.  Here  are  Carlson's  comments: 
I  a  OaJicnvKs  TOM.  Psookkss 

(1)  It  Is  Important  that  churches  and 
imlversltles  receive  widespread  moral  and 
financial  support.  The  silent  majority  must 
open  their  moutha  and  their  punea  for  the 
benefit  of  the  souls  and  minds  of  men.  Donors 
to  universities  can  q>«clfy  projects  of  whloh 
they  approve  as  recipients  of  UmIt  oontrlbu* 
Uons. 

(2)  It  Is  Important  that  emphasis  be  placed 
on  the  preservation  of  the  home  and  family 
as  vital  forces  In  our  society.  Father,  who 
abdicated  as  head  of  the  house,  must  return 
to  his  reqKmalbllltlea  and  ciirb  permlaalve- 
neaa.  Children  muat  be  taught  that  quality  of 
life  and  soul  Is  an  ideal  which  overrldea  com- 
plete dedication  to  money  and  material 
wealth. 

(3)  It  Is  Important  that  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press  be  scrupulously 
maintained,  but  It  Is  also  important  that 
those  who  control  the  media  realise  that 
with  freedun  also  goes  reaponalblllty. 

(4)  It  Is  Important  that  we  reemphaslxe 
an  i4>preclatlon  of  our  rich  heritage  and  a 
respect  for  the  Institutions  and  symbols  of 
our  nation.  Be  sure  to  fly  your  flag  today. 
It  Is  the  symbol  ot  our  mighty,  glorious 
U.S.A.! 

(5)  It  is  Important  that  we  respect  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  that  we  resist 
the  elimination  of  the  individual,  his  name 
and  his  identity,  in  a  technological  society. 
I  resent  In  this  age  of  the  computer  being 
known  increasingly  aa  XXX-XX-XXXX  instead 
of  Maurice  I.  Carlson. 

(6)  It  Is  important  that  qualified  voters 
go  to  the  polls  on  election  days.  If  there  Is  an 
appreciation  of  and  exercise  of  the  franchise 
In  our  land  by  patriotic,  enlightened  people, 
then  I  am  confident  that  outstanding  pub- 
lic offlclala  wUl  oontmne  to  be  alectad  to 
ofllce. 

(7)  It  U  important  that  the  growth  ot  big 
Federal  government  be  halted  U  we  ai«  to 
survive  as  a  nation  of  free  men. 

(8)  It  Is  important  that  free  men  turn 
their    backs   on    Padaral    hand-outs.    Socb 
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hand-oata  are  not  only  debaalng;  they  have 
strings  attached. 

(9)  It  is  important  that  govemoMnt  be 
returned  from  Waahlngton  to  the  States  and 
the  Counties  and  the  Oltles  of  the  »^»»«< 

(10)  It  Is  Important  that  no  man  allow 
any  government— local,  state,  or  Federal— 
to  do  for  him  what  be  can  do  for  hlmaeU. 

(11)  It  is  Important  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. In  either  of  its  three  branches,  be 
restrained  from  usurping  powers  not  granted 
by  the  Constitution.  We  recall  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  himself  was  alarmed  In  his  own 
life  time  by  the  judiciary^  usurping  legisla- 
tive power.  This  has  a  familiar,  oontemporarv 
rlngl 

( 13)  It  Is  Important  that  we  adopt  an  at- 
titude that  "We  The  People  Must  BuUd."  We 
the  people  must  build  character  and  ;»1n- 
clple  m  the  youth  of  the  land:  we  the  peo- 
ple must  build  a  moral  and  spiritual  code 
based  on  the  old  verities  of  the  human  heart: 
love,  pity,  compassion,  honor,  and  integrity. 
We  the  people  must  build  great  dtles  like 
Dallas  as  monuments  to  the  spirit,  ingenuity 
and  dignity  of  free  individuals  In  a  tree  and 
responsible  society. 

A  contemporary  of  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
the  foUowlng  words  which  might  well  be 
heeded  by  today's  silent  and  apathetic  ma- 
jority: "It  Is  the  common  fate  of  the  In- 
dolent to  see  their  rights  become  a  prey  to 
the  active.  The  condition  upon  which  Ood 
has  given  liberty  to  man  Is  eternal  vigilance : 
which  condition.  If  he  break,  servitude  Is  at 
once  the  consquence  of  his  crime  and  the 
punishment  of  his  guilt." 
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THE  RHODESIAN  PUZZLE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vxaoufiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  2.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Tulsa.  Okla.,  World  of  July  14  in- 
cluded an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"The  Rhodesian  Puzzle."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

The  editor  of  the  Tulsa.  Okla..  World 
editorial  page  is  Walter  Biscup. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 
as  follows: 

TBI  RaoDsaiAM  Pctblb 

With  solid  and  practical  justification.  Sen. 
Harst  F.  Brao  of  Virginia  has  introduced 
legislation  to  permit  the  United  States  to  re- 
sume the  importation  of  chromium  ore  from 
Rhodesia. 

Chrome  buying  has  been  stlfied  since  1968. 
when  the  U.S.  followed  Great  BrlUln  In  a 
break  with  the  all-white  Government  of 
Prsmixk  Ian  SMxrH. 

The  trouble  la.  stoppage  of  trade  with 
Rhodesia  has  dangerously  reduced  our  access 
to  the  needed  ore.  We  have  been  forced  since 
that  time  to  buy  our  supplies  from  the  Soviet 
Union  at  not  only  an  inflated  price  but  from 
a  country  that  coiUd  cut  us  off  at  any  time. 

Idealistic  as  may  have  been  the  U.S.  feel- 
ing in  joining  the  embargo,  we  have  foolishly 
placed  ourselves  in  a  position  of  dependence 
with  respect  to  chrome  supplies.  We  now 
must  count  upon  Russian  good  will — and 
Russian  good  will  is  a  commodity  that  Is  not 
dependable. 

Great  Britain's  current  effort  to  work  out 
an  amicable  relationship  with  Rhodesia  is 
not  promising;  our  interests  mitigate  sgalnat 
a  contlniUng  embargo  on  Rhodesian  trade. 

Senat<n'  Btro'b  bill  Is  an  out-and-out  at- 
tempt to  frustrate  this  policy.  As  former 
Skcsktakt  op  Stats  D«an  Acrkson  describes 
it,  "The  Statk  Depastkzmt  has  succeeded  In 


putting  the  country's  bead  Into  the  bear's 
mouth."  He  favors  the  chrome  Import  bill. 

Actually,  It  is  hard  to  «"'tg<n*'  what  could 
be  the  harm  in  resuming  the  buying  of 
Rhodesian  ore — much  of  it  produced  by 
American  companies.  EspeclaUy  since  we  are 
In  short  supply. 

In  any  event,  the  boycott  of  Rhodesia 
has  failed.  The  African  nation  has  prospered 
since  lu  split  with  Britain.  Its  trade  activity 
has  picked  up.  By  sticking  with  an  emtMurgo 
we  had  no  part  In  ordering,  we  are  hurting 
ourselves. 

Senator  Btko's  bill  U  Intended  to  stop  the 
charade.  We  are  not  playing  a  game.  In  the 
world  of  today,  misdirected  pal&hlp  is  dan- 
gerous. Our  interests,  not  Britain's,  are  at 
stake.  The  Brao  bUl  is  on  the  side  of  realism. 


SPEECH  TO  ILLINOIS  POLICE 
CHIEFS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxjMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  August  2.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Harold  R.  Collier,  was  the  main  speak- 
er at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  held  at 
the  Arlington  Towers  in  Arlington 
Heights,  m.,  on  Sunday  evening,  July  25. 

The  dedicated  police  chiefs  in  attend- 
ance at  this  function  heard  Congress- 
man CoLLiKK  deliver  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress. They  certainly  aj^redated  his 
sound  philosophy  and  understanding  of 
the  need  for  a  society  based  on  law  and 
order,  and  these  points  were  effectively 
made  in  this  address. 

A  number  of  my  constituents  were  in 
attendance  at  this  meeting  and  from 
them  I  have  received  extremely  favorable 
reports  of  their  reaction  to  the  address 
by  our  distinguished  colleague.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  address 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

SPxacH  ST  Hon.  HAaoi.n  R.  Collub  to 
Illinois  Policb  Chi 


It  was  more  than  a  decade  ago  that  I  last 
had  the  privilege  of  speaking  before  a  law 
enforcement  conference. 

Reviewing  the  remarks  I  made  at  that  time 
clearly  sp>ell8  out  to  the  letter  the  chain  of 
historical  events  which  has  so  drastically 
changed  public  and  governmental  attitudes 
toward  the  whole  business  of  law  and  the 
protection  of  society  from  the  violator — 
the  hardened  criminal  to' the  wanton  viola- 
tor of  local.  State,  and  Federal  laws. 

Looking  back  to  the  early  days  of  my  Con- 
gressional service  in  the  mid-  and  late-1950's. 
I  feel  some  noetalgia  for  those  comparatively 
tranquil  times. 

During  the  past  twelve  years  we  have  in- 
creased the  per-capita  spending  for  social 
and  economic  Improvement  by  300%  across 
the  country. 

Tet.  paradoxlcaUy,  the  attack  upon  what 
were  htid  to  be  the  prime  causes  of  crime 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  frightening  In- 
crease in  crime — particularly  among  young- 
er people. 

It  becomes  obvious,  then,  that  we  should 
re-evaluate  the  whole  matter. 

True,  education  and  the  sodo-economlc 
problems  are  still  pertinent  factors  In  our 
crime  rate. 

But  they  must  lie  viewed  In  the  light  of 
other  trends  which  contribute  to  the  pressing 
conditions  which  brou^t  us  to  our  present 
situation. 

Tlie   igflCs  wlU  go  down  In  history  for 
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many  things— some  progress  and  accomplish- 
ment, but  Increased  violence  and  general 
disregard  for  law  and  order  as  well. 

Whether  we  wish  to  admit  it  or  not,  the  sad 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  authority  and 
discipline  of  the  home  and  school  have  given 
way  to  academic  freedom. 

In  fact,  the  academic  freedom  became  the 
hue  and  cry  of  the  social  sophisticates  and 
their  obsession  with  the  cause  has  certainly 
boomeranged  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
obsessed. 

To  Illustrate  the  reason  for  my  oonoem, 
which  I  know  Is  shared  by  every  person  in 
the  audience  tonight,  let  me  review  a  statistic 
with  which  most  of  you  are  familiar.  Accord- 
ing to  the  recently  completed  decennial 
census,  the  population  of  this  country  has 
grown  about  13%  In  the  past  ten  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rate  of  crime  per 
100,000  persons  has  Increased  by  a  frlghten- 
mg  93%. 

During  the  same  period  of  time,  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  programs  have  been 
vastly  expanded  to  keep  youth  of  the  country 
occupied  in  healthful  activities. 

The  level  of  education  has  Increased  over 
the  same  10  years,  with  more  than  a  276% 
increase  In  the  eq>endlture  of  public  funds 
for  Improved  housing,  training  programs  and 
rehablUUUon. 

While  admittedly  there  Is  more  to  be  done 
in  many  areas  In  these  fields.  It  does  not  In 
any  manner  refute  the  obvious  conclusion 
which  must  be  drawn  from  these  facts. 

Still  another  comparison  which  has  sad 
significance  Is  the  report  on  Violent  Crime 
Bates  In  America  with  those  In  other 
modem,  stable  nations  which  show  that  otir 
homicide  rate  alone  Is  more  than  twice  that 
of  the  second  highest  country,  wlilch  hiH;>- 
pens  to  be  Finland. 

And  our  homicide  rate  runs  four  to  twelve 
times  higher  than  the  rates  In  those  of  nearly 
a  score  of  other  countries.  Including  England, 
Japan,  Canada  and  Norway. 

Similar  patterns  are  found  in  the  rates  of 
other  violent  crimes. 

For  example,  averages  computed  for  a  four- 
year  period  from  1963  until  1967  show  the 
United  States  rate  of  rape  cases  to  be  twelve 
times  that  of  England  and  Wales,  and  three 
times  that  of  our  neighboring  nation  of 
Canada. 

Our  robbery  rate  is  nine  times  that  of  the 
Western  Europe  countries  and  18  times  that 
of  Canada. 

I  could  go  on  quoting  statistics  from  the 
recent  reports  issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  but  I  believe  the  point  has 
been  sufficiently  established. 

Not  withstanding  an  admitted  Improve- 
ment lu  the  caliber  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel throughout  the  country,  crime  con- 
tinues to  Increase. 

But  there  is  one  gratifying  feature  of  the 
statistics;  and  that  Is  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease In  crime  up  to  the  midway  mark  in 
this  year,  is  not  as  rapid  as  It  has  been  In 
any  of  the  past  five  years. 

If  there  is  any  consolation  to  be  drawn 
out  of  reducing  the  increase  rather  than  ac- 
tually decreasing  the  rate,  this  becomes  a 
redeeming  factor  of  the  new  public  aware- 
ness cf  the  problem. 

On  the  basis  of  what  I  have  stated.  It 
se?ms  ominous  that  a  basic  question  Is  posed 
not  only  to  people  in  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement but  certainly  In  the  government 
sectors  as  well. 

It  Is  simply  "where  do  we  go  from  here?" 
and  "how  do  we  cope  with  the  many  prob- 
lenis  that  are  somewhat  unique  to  our  social 
structure  today?". 

Obviously  there  are  limitations  to  what 
law  enforcement  agencies  can  accomplish. 

Frankly  they  have  too  long  been  taken  for 
granted  and  even  demeaned  In  many  quar- 
ters. 

We  have  repeatedly  even  witnessed  cases  of 
arrest  where  the  law  enforcement  officer  be- 
came suspect  for  the  performance  of  his  duty 
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with  little  regard  for  the  aotion  of  the  vio- 
lator. 

To  suggest  that  the  jtuUclal  syst^n  and 
even  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  over 
the  past  decade  have  not  contributed  to 
the  problems  of  crime  as  It  prevails  In  many 
large  dtles  of  the  country  is  to  Ignore  the 
reality  of  the  situation. 

In  the  face  of  this,  and  again  on  the 
brighter  side,  the  public  attitude  has 
changed  noticeably  In  the  past  two  years, 
and  It  Is  not  likely  to  be  tolerant  of  crimi- 
nal activities  as  It  was  during  tiie  first  six 
or  seven  years  of  the  1960'8. 

Federal,  State  and  local  govemmente  have 
taken  a  hard  look  at  the  consequence  of 
pdrmlaslveoesB  which  has  brought  with  It 
a  frightening  Increase  In  the  use  of  drugs 
and  narcotics. 

These  have  been  the  breeders  of  crime, 
particularly  among  a  growing  number  of 
young  people. 

Alluding  to  my  earlier  statement  regarding 
the  limitation  of  the  abUlty  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  cope  with  all  of  these  prob- 
lems or  finding  a  panacea  in  deaUng  with 
them.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  re- 
liable survey  shows  that  70  to  80  percent  of 
police  effort  must  be  spent  on  such  trivial 
matters  as  hushing  blaring  radios  or  other 
noise  nuisances,  rescuing  domestic  animals, 
administering  first  aid,  and  even  the  de- 
tailed reports  necessary  in  the  case  of  traffic 
accidents. 

The  same  survey  showed  that  of  all  re- 
ported major  offenses,  only  12  led  to  arrests, 
of  which  only  50  percent  resulted  In  con- 
victions and  1  percent  in  prison  sentences. 

Moreover,  one-third  of  the  Inmates  re- 
leased from  the  Nation's  penal  institutions 
become  repeat  offenders  In  the  commission 
of  crime,  often  more  serious  than  the  orig- 
inal one  for  which  the  offender  was  originally 
sentenced. 

We  are  now  giving  belated  attention  to  the 
whole  structural  operations  of  our  penal 
systems. 

We  all  know  what  the  problems  have  been 
in  the  past  and  the  need  for  a  re-evaluatlon 
of  the  system  generaUy. 

Hardened  criminals  are  too  frequently  di- 
rectly exposed  to  those  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  lesser  offenses. 

Tet  even  rehabllltatlcn  has  failed  time 
and  again. 

The  challenges  of  law  enforcement  are 
many. 

The  problems  have  become  broader  In 
scope  and  the  Increase  in  the  rate  of  crime 
has  become  one  of  our  major  domestic 
problems. 

The  federal  government  has  belatedly  rec- 
ognized this  fact  and  there  Is  an  awareness 
that  maximum  law  enforcement  demands  the 
same  attention  In  terms  of  public  expendi- 
tures as  other  areas  of  our  national  life  have 
received. 

To  this  end  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  present  Administration  is  funnellng  a 
record  9268  million  to  local  law  agencies  for 
various  types  of  training  and  enforcement 
programs  and  that  Is  four  times  the  appro- 
priation of  last  year,  which  was  substantially 
above  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

There  have  been  other  breakthroughs  in 
the  field  of  law  and  order  In  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  taken  real  leadership. 

He  recommended  and  supported  legisla- 
tion, variously  opposed  by  some  as  the  seeds 
of  official  repression  and  a  blueprint  for  a 
police  state. 

These  Include  the  highly  controversial  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  BUI  designed  as  a 
pattern  for  the  nation,  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  BUI  to  move  against  crime  syndi- 
cates and  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970  authorizing  (3.6  billion  in  appropria- 
tions for  law  enforcement  assistance  over  a 
three-year  period. 

Beyond  this  legislation,  the  President  has 
seised  every  opportunity  to  hold  up  the  hand 
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of  local  police,  fostered  autlpermlsslveneas  In 
the  Justice  Department,  cited  the  m«.'.-«i  ar- 
rests In  the  May  Day  demonstrations  In 
Washington  as  a  national  model,  defended 
FBI  Director  Hoover  and  In  general  has  taken 
a  hard  law  and  order  stance. 

It  is  hardly  poeslMe  to  q>eak  of  permis- 
slveness  without  tying  It  Into  dvU  dis- 
obedience which  has  signiflcantly  oontrU>- 
uted  to  the  crime  problem  and  consequently 
to  that  of  law  enforoement  agencies. 

Without  providing  any  statistics,  logic — 
oonfirmed  by  the  long  experience  of  law  en- 
foroem.ent  agencies — simply  points  out  that 
any  creed  or  action  that  promotes  disrespect 
for  the  law  and  encotiragee  disobedience  to 
consrtltuted  authority  produces  lawbreeJcers. 

These  la;wbreakers.  In  turn,  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  others  in  one  way  or  anotiksr, 
and  the  particular  cause  which  they  eqwuse, 
regardless  of  Itt  degree  of  merit,  does  not  be- 
come a  justification  for  disorder. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  a  lawful  so- 
ciety Is  the  difference  between  a  civilized  and 
an  tinclvlllzed  society. 

Law  enforcement  acting  alone  cannot 
guarantee  a  lawful  society  at  the  local,  state 
or  federal  level. 

la  fact,  the  city  of  New  York  has  more 
policemen  than  the  entire  federal  govern- 
ment has  In  law  enforcement  officers. 

But  It  certainly  establishes  that  lines  of 
cooperation  among  agencies  is  more  essen- 
tial today  than  It  has  ever  been  In  our 
history. 

But  without  active  support  of  the  citizens 
and  the  communities,  law  enforcement's 
finest  efforts  wlU  produce  meager  results. 

Each  generation  has  little  choice  regard- 
ing problems  which  reach  a  critical  stage 
during  their  particular  lifetime,  but  they 
do  have  a  choice  in  the  manner  In  which  they 
face  these  problems. 

And  therein  lies  the  crux  of  most  of  our 
problems  today. 

A  retired  career  FBI  official  recently  told 
a  story  which  I  think  bears  reiterating. 

It  dealt  with  a  group  of  brave  French 
villagers  following  World  War  n. 

There  was  a  quiet  and  peaceful  vUIage 
before  the  war  which  was  buUt  around  a 
small  square  or  plaza. 

Other  than  a  fountain  which  provided 
drinking  and  washing  water,  the  only  per- 
manent structure  in  the  plaza  was  a  life-size 
statue  of  Christ  standing  with  outstretched 
arms. 

The  destruction  and  horrors  of  war  came 
to  this  small  village  and  as  the  battles  raged 
through  it  most  of  the  buildings  were  razed 
by  shelling  and  bombs,  and  the  statue  of 
Christ  suffered  an  almost  direct  hit. 

When  the  war  had  passed,  the  vlUagers 
immediately  began  putting  their  lives  and 
property  back  In  order. 

Being  people  of  deep  faith,  one  of  their 
first  projects  was  reihssembllng  the  statue. 

Searching  tlu-ough  the  rubble  and  debris 
they  were  able  to  find  all  the  pieces  of  the 
figure  except  two. 

The  hands  were  missing  and  could  not  be 
found. 

Nevertheless  they  put  the  avaUable  frag- 
ments back  together. 

Today  that  statue  stands  overlooking  the 
plaza  of  that  small  French  village,  but  the 
arms  of  Christ  end  at  the  wrist. 

Now  on  the  base  of  the  statue  Is  scrawled 
the  simple  message  which  reads:  "I  have  no 
hands  but  yours." 

In  the  final  analysis,  law  observance, 
prosecution  and  enforcement  policies,  even 
the  laws  which  provide  the  freedoms  which 
all  of  us  enjoy,  rests  with  aU  of  us,  and  par- 
ticularly the  mlUions  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens of  this  nation  who  respect  the  codes 
which  provide  for  our  mutual  freedom  and 
protection. 

For,  in  conclusion,  as  Is  Inscribed  on  the 
statue  in  the  plaza  of  that  small  French 
village,  freedom  has  no  hands  but  ours. 
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FREE  ADS  FOR  VIETNAM  VETS 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDAU 

or  lOBsotnu 
IN  THE  HOD8E  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVKS 

Monday.  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
observed  on  the  floor  of  this  House  on  re- 
peated instances  within  the  past  several 
months,  one  of  the  highest  legislative 
priorities  of  this,  the  92d  Congress,  is  to 
enact  whatever  legislation  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  adequate  provision  for  the 
employment  of  our  jobless  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. 

It  Is  true  the  administration  has  tried 
to  focus  attention  on  the  fact  that  un- 
employment among  our  returning  vet- 
erans is  nuining  between  10  and  11  per- 
cent as  distinguished  between  the  aver- 
age rate  of  all  unemployment  nmnlng 
between  6  and  7  percent.  Very  recently, 
within  the  last  2  or  3  weeks,  there  was  a 
glimmer  of  good  news  in  that  the  per- 
centage of  returning  unemployed  vet- 
erans has  declined  by  a  fraction  of  1 
percent. 

The  ultimate  answer  may  have  to  be  a 
revival  of  the  old  52-20  plan  following 
World  War  n.  With  Inflation  running 
rampant  as  It  is,  a  realistic  proposal 
would  be  at  least  52-75,  meaning  $75 
weekly  benefits  payable  to  Vietnam  vet- 
erans until  such  time  as  they  could  se- 
cure employment,  not  to  exceed  52  weeks. 
Of  course.  Congress  should  not  wait  any 
longer  to  liberalize  training  benefits  for 
returning  Vietnam  veterans,  but  that  Is 
all  the  Job  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  attenUon  to  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  a  most  gener- 
ous offer  by  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the 
largest  newspaper  in  west  central  Mis- 
souri, an  area  which  It  Is  my  honor  to 
represent.  Commenchig  way  back  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  In 
the  mwnlng  edition,  the  Kansas  City 
Times,  has  offered  to  run  a  situation 
wanted,  25-word  want  ad  in  both  morn- 
ing edition  and  evening  edition  for  any  3 
consecutive  days.  This  offer  is  open  to  all 
men  and  w<xnen  who  have  been  mem- 
bers of  military  services  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  In  other  words,  to  guard 
against  any  Imposters.  all  that  Is  asked  Is 
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that  each  applicant  for  this  free  serv- 
ice provide  his  military  service  number 
and  date  and  place  of  his  official  dis- 
charge from  the  service.  He  is  free  to 
write  his  own  ad  message  up  to  25  words 
and  mall  or  bring  it  to  the  newspaper  of- 
fice for  publication. 

Our  great  western  Missouri  newspaper 
describes  this  in  its  own  words  as  a  "free 
shortcut  to  valuable  employment  con- 
tracts." Of  course.  It  is  that.  But  it  is 
much  more  than  that.  It  Is  a  substantial 
contribution  to  those  hapless  Vietnam 
veterans  who  in  these  times  of  recession 
cannot  find  work.  Remember  these  vet- 
erans do  not  come  back  to  their  home- 
lands as  those  from  other  wars.  They  are 
not  treated  as  heroes.  There  Is  no  con- 
fetti. There  are  no  brass  bands.  They  are 
not  welcomed  home.  They  Just  come 
home.  It  is  one  thing  to  give  llpservlce 
to  the  proposition  that  we  must  do  some- 
thing for  our  Vietnam  veterans,  it  Is 
quite  another  to  actxially  make  a  real 
contribution  to  try  to  help  these  men 
and  women  secure  employment. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  may  have  writ- 
ten editorials  urging  the  Congress  to  act 
to  help  these  latest  veterans  as  they  re- 
turn to  civilian  Ufe.  But  that  paper  has 
also  struck  out  on  Its  own  to  do  some- 
thing constructive  when  it  offers  to  any 
and  all  who  have  served  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict  to  take  advantage  of  a  message 
published  under  "Situations  Wanted" 
free  of  charge  In  a  paper  that  has  a  cir- 
culation of  over  one-half  million  All 
hats  off  to  the  Kansas  City  Star. 


Do  they  know  that  back  home  there  are 
those  in  high  office  who  dismiss  their 
bravery  as  acts  of  aggression?  I  hope 
the  answer  in  both  cases  is  no. 

I  also  hope  that  we  have  learned  the 
lessons  the  Vietnam  war  has  taught  and 
that  no  American  need  ever  again  be  de- 
tained In  an  Asian  POW  camp  again. 
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OUR  ROW'S  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JAMES  A  McCLURE 

or   IDAHO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPKE8ENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2.  1971 

Mr.   McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,   today 
August  2,  marks  7  years  and  129  days 
since  Capt.  Floyd  Thompson  became  the 
first  prisoner  taken  by  the  enemy  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  wonder  what  thoughts  must  be  go- 
ing through  the  minds  of  these  men  as 
the  days  drag  on.  Have  they  lost  faith? 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   DTOIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESKNTATTVEB 

Monday,  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  language  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 319,  which  I  Introduced  on  March 
17, 1971. 1  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 

H.  RX8.  319 

Whwreaa  th«  PreBldent  of  the  Unlt«l 
States  on  March  4.  1971.  steted  that  hla 
poUcy  la  that:  "a«  long  as  there  are  American 
POWa  In  North  Vietnam  we  wiu  have  to 
maintain  a  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam. 
That  Is  the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  liadam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Govflmment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17.  1970.  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  la  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
the  United  states  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  in  discussion  on: 

" — the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  States  camp. 

" — the  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Besolv«d,  That  the  United  States  shaU 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  r«t\im  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  ahaU  withdraw  all  Its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following 
the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Provided, 
That  the  agreement  shall  contain  guarantee 
by  the  Democratic  B^ubllc  of  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Pront  of  safe  con- 
duct out  of  Vietnam  for  aU  American  prison- 
ers and  all  American  Armed  Porces  simul- 
taneously. 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Elundcs). 
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PIATSX 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ)..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  whose  mysterious  presence  fills 
the  universe,  may  the  power  of  prayer, 
like  the  force  of  gravity,  draw  us  close 
to  Thee  and  hold  us  on  the  course  of  life. 
May  the  movement  of  history  be  the 
movemmt  of  Thy  spirit  In  and  through 
us. 

Grant  that  our  actions  may  be  gov- 
erned by  our  love  of  Thee  and  our  love 
of  man.  We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  we  may 
never   regard   people   as   problems   but 


only  as  persons,  the  highest  beings  In 
Thy  creation  and  Immortal  souls  for 
whom  Thy  Son  died. 

»«ay  we  this  day  yield  ourselves  to 
Thee— body,  mind,  and  spWt— and  may 
we  be  kept  by  Thy  grace. 

"Be  Thou   our   ruler,   guardian,   guide, 

and  stay: 
Thy   word   our   law.    Thy   paths   our 

chosen  way." 

Amen. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tenpore.  VTVCti- 
out  objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
b*  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

"Rie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, August  2,  1971.  be  dispensed  with 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  331. 
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•nie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR 
THE  CABINET  COMMITTEE  ON 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SPANISH- 
SPEAKING  PEOPLE 

The  bUl  (HJl.  7586)  to  amend  the  act 
of  December  30,  1969,  establishing  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-Speaking  People,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  2  additional  years,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  CON- 
VENE AT  9:45  A.M.  ON  THURSDAY 
AUGUST  5,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday 
next,  after  the  Senate  adjourns  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  Senate  convene  at  9:45  a.m. 
rather  than  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MATHIAS  ON  THURSDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoius  consent  that,  on  Thursday, 
August  5,  1971.  immediately  after  the 
prayer  and  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.   SCOTT.    Mr.  President,   I   yield 
back  my  time  under  the  stancuing  order. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 


LEADERSHIP  REQUIRED  TO  PRE- 
VENT ECONOMIC  DISASTER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, we  learned  that  management  and 
labor,  in  the  steel  industry  had  reached 
agreement  on  a  new  3-year  contract,  pro- 
viding for  a  31 -percent  wage  Increase. 

This  Increase  follows  close  on  the  heels 
of  other  major  increases  in  otiier  indus- 
tries; and  can  only  further  exacerbate 
an  already  disturbing  economic  climate. 

Despite  their  mounting  protests 
against  increased  steel  imports,  five  of 
the  largest  steel  companies  promptly 
Falsed  their  prices  8  percent. 


Where  is  it  all  going  to  stop? 

Inflation  is  now  inumlng  at  6  percent, 
unemployment  about  the  same,  the  lat- 
ter much  higher  in  some  localities. 

The  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  for 
the  fiscal  yenr  ending  June  30,  was  $23 
bUlion— only  $2  billion  less  than  the  larg- 
est deficit  since  the  end  of  World  VTar 

n. 

A  similar  deficit  is  forecast  for  next 
year. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  economic 
statistics  of  all  is  the  current  trade  bal- 
ance. 

Last  month,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment was  projecting  a  trade  surplus  of 
about  $500  million,  the  lowest  surplus 
since  1937.  Now,  according  to  Secretary 
Stans,  there  will  be  a  deficit  this  year — 
the  first  deficit  in  78  years — shice  1893. 

How  much  longer  can  our  economy  live 
with  such  grim  statistics? 

Is  not  the  time  long  overdue  for  this 
administration  to  recognize  that  its  so- 
called  "game  plan"  is  just  not  working? 

What  benefit  is  there  to  working  people 
If  their  wage  increase  does  not  bring  ad- 
ditional purchasing  power  and  does  brinir 
more  unemployment? 

Why  does  not  President  Nixon  level 
with  the  American  people,  with  industry. 
and  with  labor,  as  to  the  dangers  in  the 
present  economic  trends,  and  follow  the 
urging  of  his  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  David  Kennedy,  as  well  as 
AFL-CIO  head  George  Meany,  by  recom- 
mending meaningful  wage  and  price  con- 
trols? 

Prompt  action  on  his  part  is  now  vital 
if  we  are  to  prevent  disintegration  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  today  entitled  "Inflation  in  Steel"; 
and  an  article  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  the  same  subject,  en- 
titled "'Contract  Seen  Hurting  Steel 
Firms.  Economy  and  Eventually  Union — 
Big  Price  Rise  Is  Just  First  Result  of 
CosOy  Accord:  Some  Mill  Closings 
Likely — Joblessness  auid  Profit  Plunge." 
There  being  no  obJectioD,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

INTLATION    IN    SRKL 

No  matter  how  little  validity  the  domino 
theory  may  have  In  International  relations, 
the  blng-bang  Increase  of  steel  wages  and 
prices  leaves  no  basis  for  doubt  that  It  Is 
working  with  chilling  Inexorability  In  labor 
relations. 

The  first  domino  toppled  last  Pebruary 
when  the  National  Can  Gorporation.  with 
only  4,000  employees,  stole  a  march  on  Its 
competitCH^  by  making  a  strike-free  wage 
settlement  on  the  Inflationary  terms 
demanded  by  the  giant  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  The  dominant  companies  In  the 
can  Industry — American  CJan.  Continental 
and  Oown  Cork  and  Seal — ^took  a  four-week 
strike  before  bowing  to  roughly  Identical 
terms  for  their  33.000  unionised  workers. 

It  required  no  vast  prophetic  talent  to 
recognize  that — In  the  absence  of  meaning- 
ful Pederal  action  to  curb  the  wage-price 
spiral — the  can  settlement  of  better  than  30 
per  cent  in  pay  increases  over  three  years, 
plus  the  possibility  of  still  larger  Increases 
through  an  unlimited  oost-of-Uvlng  escala- 
tor, would  become  the  union's  pattern  In 
negotiations  covering  all  Its  1.3-mllllon  mem- 


ben  In  aluminum,  oonMr.  basic  stael  and 
metal  fabrleattng  pkuvta. 

Nearly  a  month  after  all  ttie  oan  ocxn- 
panles  had  fallen  Into  line,  President 
Nixon's  OouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  made 
plain  Its  recognition  of  that  pattern's  conta- 
gious effect  by  Issuing  an  "inflation  alert" 
denouncing  the  can  settlement  as  much 
too  costly.  It  warned  that  a  slmllu^  contract 
In  steel  would  undermine  the  Industry's  com- 
petitive position  and  destroy  Jobs  for  Its 
members. 

Having  delivered  Itself  of  these  pieties,  the 
Administration  let  nature  take  its  course,  a 
course  already  well  defined  by  earlier  settle- 
ments in  automobiles,  construction,  news- 
papers and  other  key  Industries.  When  the 
steel  union  won  can-type  oonto^cts  from  the 
aluminum  Industry  at  the  end  of  May.  the 
White  House  took  recourse  once  again  In 
hand-wringing  IneffectuaUty.  It  deplored  the 
Infiationary  pay  booerts  and  the  attendant 
6  per  cent  increase  In  aluminum  prtoes  with- 
out doing  anything  about  eltber. 

The  major  copper  producers  made  a  brief 
stab  at  holding  out  when  their  oontnMits 
began  expiring  at  the  end  of  June,  but 
virtually  all  have  now  tossed  In  the  towel. 
Big  Steel  has  given  the  coup  de  grace  to 
whatever  resistance  spirit  may  still  be  alive 
by  accepting  the  inevitable  without  a  strike 
and  Immedltaely  announcing  an  8  per  cent 
hike  tn  its  prices. 

This  starts  the  second  round  (tf  1971  price 
increases  In  the  most  basic  (rf  America's 
heavy  industries,  an  industry  that  was  al- 
ready losing  groimd  to  lower-wage  and 
lower-price  steel  makers  In  Japan  and  other 
foreign  countries.  When  Bethleliem  Stetf 
initiated  the  first  round  of  Increases  last 
January  by  boosting  its  prices  12  per  cent. 
President  Nixon  forced  a  rollback  to  6.8  per 
cent  by  hinting  that  the  Administration 
would  not  move  for  renewal  of  the  voluntary 
agreement  with  tonign  producen  setting 
limits  on  steel  Imports  Into  the  United 
States. 

No  such  threat  hung  over  the  union- 
management  negotutors  In  the  current 
wage  talks.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  evoy 
reason  to  expect  that  the  Industry  and  the 
union  will  now  Join  In  urging  the  Prealdent 
and  Congress  to  erect  mandatory  barriers  In 
the  torta  of  tight  quotas  or  tarUfs  to  "pro- 
tect" them  against  the  consequences  of  the 
worsened  competitive  posiUon  they  have 
combined  to  create  for  thenwdves. 

The  White  House  has  kept  Its  own  record 
of  retroactive  lamentation  Intact  by  Ita 
warning  yesterday  that  the  hl^er  i»loee  In- 
stituted by  United  States  Steel  wUl  not  be 
In  the  long-term  best  intereste  of  either  the 
industry  or  the  workers.  Inoontestably,  there 
win  be  less  steel  sold  and  less  work  for  union 
members;  even  without  the  new  price  sched- 
ule, domestic  demand  for  steel  was  so  slug- 
gish that  many  mills  have  been  laying  off 
employees.  However,  no  useful  purpose  la 
served  by  Administration  statements  to  tliat 
effect  when  the  nutcracker  aqueaatng  leaders 
of  both  union  and  Industry  has  been  the 
Government's  failure  to  take  effective  steps 
toward  a  fair  national  incomes  pdlcy. 

The  one  constructive  Innovation  In  the 
ste^  pact  is  a  clause  calling  for  Joint  union- 
company  activities  at  the  plant  level  to  bring 
down  costs  through  Increased  productivity. 
But  the  demise  of  the  Human  IMatlons 
Committee,  which  grew  out  of  the  118-day 
steel  strike  of  1S59,  undencores  the  need  for 
something  more  than  a  Ifadlson  Avenue  ap- 
proach If  such  Joint  actlvlUee  are  to  end  the 
standstill  in  plant  efficiency  that  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  last  half-decade. 

In  any  event.  It  Is  delusive  to  expect  that 
wage-price  stability  can  ever  come  unless 
more  potent  Paderal  action  to  steady  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  ends  a  cyde 
in  which  pay  Increases  In  major  induitrles 
outrun  the  long-haul  gain  In  over-aU  na- 
tional productivity  by  300  to  400  per  cent. 
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OomucT  BKBt  RUITUrO  SnBL  RBm,  BCOM- 

OKT  Am  SvsMTUAixT  nmoMs  Bib  Pbkb  Is 
Jtrsr  Aiar  Bann.T  oy  OonLT  Aocobd;  Goks 
Mill  OLoanfos  Iiocxlt — JomueasmaB  Aifs 
Rkwr  Punm 

(By  James  P.  Oannoa) 

rrmmvmam.—'rtM  Ubar  paaoe  reached  Ute 
SiuMUy  In  the  steel  industiy  wUl  oome  at  a 
high  price  to  the  eoonomy,  the  troubled  In- 
dustry and  I>«1u^w  even  to  the  Steelworken 
Union. 

VB.  Steel  and  others  raatarday  wasted  no 
time  In  preaentlng  the  eoonomj  with  the 
first  due-biU  arising  from  the  settlement:  a 
price  boost — probably  the  largest  ever  made 
In  one  move — averaging  8%  on  nearly  all 
stetf-mlU  products.  If  pntoedeni  preralls, 
the  higher  costs  of  steel  will  aoon  be  trans- 
lated into  higher  prices  for  oai*.  appllanoea 
and  many  other  products. 

But  the  qxilck  price  rise  is  only  the  first 
cooaequaoee  of  the  labor  pact.  Other  Implica- 
tions point  toward  another  doee  of  unfavor- 
able eoonotnlc  news  in  tb«  abort  run  and  in 
the  long  rua,  serious  economic  preasuree  that 
may  force  a  reshaping  of  the  steel  Industry  If 
it  Is  to  survive. 

That's  the  consensus  of  eoonomlsts.  Indus- 
try executives,  financial  analysts  and  Tinlon 
officials.  The  Impact  Is  hardly  likely  to  cheer 
Nixon  adDiinlBtratlon  eoonotnists  still  strug- 
gling with  the  twin  troubles  of  Inflation  and 
unemployment.  (A  White  House  spokesman 
yesterday  said  the  administration  felt  it  was 
"quesUonable  whether  this  price  mcrease  Is 
In  the  Industry's  long-run  Interest.")  The 
price  rise  Inflicts  real  and  psychological  dam- 
age to  the  aitanlnlatraitlon's  Inflation  fight. 
Other  Immediate  oonseqxienoee  of  the  settle- 
mant  will  include  a  steep  and  prolonged 
slump  In  steel  production,  which  will  show 
the  already-crseprng  economic  recovery  Mill 
officials  fear  the  worst  slun^>  tn  nearly  a  dec- 
ade and  sxpeet  thousands  of  steelworkars  to 
be  laid  off.  lliay  also  sse  a  spectacular  plunge 
In  profits. 

SOICS  BAXIFICATIOire 

Over  the  longer  run.  the  irtonlmskn  n  are 
expected  to  try  to  offset  the  lnq)act  of  the  set- 
tlement with  a  vartoty  of  steps  that  may  re- 
shape the  industry.  The  likely  steps  Include : 

The  closedown  of  some  old  mills  and  a 
phasing  out  of  the  least-proffltable  product 
lines,  multlng  in  increased  efficiency  for 
companies. 

A  spate  of  steel  company  mergers,  espe- 
cially if  the  government  approves  a  pending 
oonsoUdatlon  of  National  Steel  Corp.  and 
Oraoite  City  Steel  Co. 

More  serious  consideration  of  estsUlshlng 
steel  mills  In  nations  where  wages  are  low  In 
an  effort  to  meet  competition  from  foreign 
steelmakers. 

A  long-term  reduction,  stemming  from  all 
these  moves,  m  the  Industry's  employment 
and  thtiB  In  the  ranks  of  the  Steelworkers 
Union.  "Tou  are  going  to  see  one  heU  of  a  re- 
duction In  manpower  over  a  period  at  time," 
predicts  one  man  In  the  Industry. 
THx  Bcoiroicics  or  the  pact 

These  predictions  are  based  on  the  econom- 
ics of  the  Industry  In  light  of  the  new  con- 
tract. Itxe  Indu^xy's  chief  negotiator.  B. 
Heath  Larry  of  U.8.  Steel,  estimates  that  the 
settlement  will  Increase  hourly  employment 
costs  by  about  15%  In  the  first  year  of  the 
three-year  pact.  Ttie  Industry's  total  enq>loy- 
ment  costs  for  hoxirly  workers  last  year  was 
about  M.4  billion,  so  the  first-year  cost  Im- 
pact at  about  1660  million  would  actually 
exceed  the  total  1970  profits  of  all  major  steel- 
makers combtnsd.  wblob  amounted  to  $513 
million. 

The  short-term  outlook  for  steel  Is  ^oomy 
Indeed.  Many  furnaces  that  were  banked  In 
preparation  for  a  strike  will  return  to  produc- 
tion very  alowly — and  some  may  new  re- 
turn at  all.  The  lixluatry's  operations  are 
e^>ected  to  hover  at  less  thcui  half  of  capac- 
ity for  at  least  a  whUe;  mill  oflldals  project 
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August  shipment  at  *3  million  tons,  lowest 
for  any  month  since  July  1903,  and  they  put 
the  current  qiaarter's  shlpmants  at  less  than 
18  million  tons,  an  eight-year  low. 

WhUe  steel  users  are  woridng  down  the  big 
stockpiles  biillt  up  in  anticipation  of  a  strike. 
Incoming  orders  will  be  extremely  depressed. 
"The  industry  is  going  to  be  practically  dead" 
for  the  next  few  weeks,  says  one  steel  man. 
Example:  General  Motors,  the  world's  largest 
sted  user,  "told  us  they  would  take  their 
normal  August  orders  and  spread  them  over 
four  months."  That  means  OM  orders,  at  least 
at  this  company,  would  be  26%  of  normal 
for  most  of  the  remainder  of  1971  while  the 
auto  maker  chews  up  Its  huge  stockpile. 

MANY    UiTOrrS    XXJ'KCTSO 

Aa  a  result,  many  thousands  of  steelwork- 
en  can't  expect  to  begin  collecting  newly  fat- 
tened paychecks  for  some  weeks,  or  even 
months.  Many  of  theee  were  laid  off  last 
month  as  the  hedge-buying  boom  deflated 
early,  and  steelmakers  incUcate  that  thou- 
sands more  will  be  idled  over  the  next  few 
days. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  f<»'  example,  says 
its  mills  at  Lackawana,  N.Y..  Johnstown  and 
Bethlehem,  Pa,,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  and  In- 
diana Harbor.  Ind.,  will  be  brought  bock  up 
from  their  strike-shutdown  conditions — buit 
only  a«  orders  Improve.  That  means,  for  In- 
stance, that  some  6,300  workers  at  Johns- 
town and  6.000  at  Bethlehem  wont  be  sched- 
uled to  work  this  week.  The  story  is  much 
the  same  at  other  large  steelmakers. 

More  threatening  to  workers  than  these 
short-term  closings  and  layoffs  la  the  real 
prospect  of  permanent  mill  dooings.  Start 
executives  privately  concede,  and  union  offi- 
cials openly  fear,  that  the  leeist-efflcient  mills 
may  be  doomed. 

"They're  gonna  say.  "Look  pal.  we  gave  you 
the  raise,  now  we  gotta  shut  down  the  obso- 
lete plants  to  pay  for  it.'  "  predicts  Al  Lupinl. 
president  of  USW  Local  4889  at  U.S. 
Steel's  Falrless  Hills.  Pa..  Works  (a  fairly 
modem  plant  not  threatened) .  ""ITiey've  t)een 
planning  to  close  a  lot  of  these  plants  for 
years."  contends  Mr.  Lupinl.  "and  now  they're 
gonna  cloee  them  and  lay  the  blame  on  us." 

Another  USW  local  president.  Blbrroe 
Brummitt.  who  heads  an  11.000-man  local  at 
Jones  &  lAughMn  Steel  Oorp.'s  Allqulppa.  Pa., 
mill,  says  company  negotiators  warned  of 
such  doeings.  "They  said  that  they  had  mar- 
ginal operations  and  that  an  unacceptable 
contract  would  cause  them  to  phase  out 
some  plants  or  departments."  he  says.  An- 
other J&L  local  chief  quotee  company  bar- 
gainers as  saying.  "If  you  force  ub  to  put 
too  much  money  In.  It  may  force  us  to  close 
down." 

Industry  officials  don't  dispute  predictions 
of  mill  cioelngs.  "I  know  we  have  some  open- 
hearth  capacity  that  will  never  come  back  on 
again."  says  one  management  num.  Steel  fi- 
nancial analysts  agree.  "Man  and  more  of 
the  old  mills  are  going  to  be  phased  out," 
says  one  Wall  Street  source. 

Some  Industry  men  see  a  repeat  of  the  cut- 
backs of  the  early  1960s,  n^en  steel  demand 
slumped  after  the  Industry  had  tak«i  a  118- 
day  strike  In  1969.  In  1960,  for  Instance,  UjS. 
Steel  annotmeed  "temporary"  closedowns  of 
steel -making  tecllltles  at  Donora  and  Clair, 
ton.  Pa.  Those  old  Monongahela  Valley  fkell- 
Itles  were  "temporarily"  idle  for  about  two 
years — and  then  were  permanently  shuttered. 

Albert  T.  Delsandro.  who  lost  his  miii  job 
in  Donora  and  now  la  the  mayor  there, 
remembers  how  It  was.  'Tt  U  a  staggering 
blow  to  the  economy  of  the  town"  to  have 
about  1,700  jobs  wiped  out,  he  says.  "I  wish 
the  other  steel  communities  a  lot  of  luck. 
because  It  Is  a  toiigh  blow." 

In  Your  gst own.  where  UJS.  Steel  last  month 
"temporarily"  cloeed  its  a,700-man  Ohio 
Works  due  to  lagging  orders.  USW  local  of- 
ficials were  so  worried  the  plant  would  never 
reopen  that  they  mobilized  some  political 


muscle  against  US.  Steel.  Responding  to 
their  appeals,  their  Congressman,  Charles 
Oamey,  confirms  that  he  persuaded  Rep. 
WUbur  Mills,  head  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Meazia  Oommlttee.  to  extract  a  pledge  from 
U.8.  Start  chairman  Edwin  H.  Gott  that  the 
closing  would  In  fact  be  temporary.  Says  Al 
Wellington,  a  vice  preeddesit  of  the  USW  local 
at  the  Ohio  Works:  "Now  that  we  have  the 
word  of  such  honorable  people  (as  Messrs. 
Mills  and  Gott)  we  feel  we  have  a  chance  to 
start  up  again." 

Besldee  cloeely  sorutinlalng  tlieir  own 
operations  for  possible  pruning,  at  least  some 
steelmakers  may  begin  eyeing  each  other  as 
merger  partners,  financial  analysts  believe. 
They  say  that  such  oonaoHdatloos  may  be 
the  CKily  way  to  save  the  Industry's  weakest 
companies. 

"If  the  National -Granite  City  deal  goes 
through.  I  think  you  are  going  to  find  other 
mergers  cH;currlng  In  the  Industry,"  says  Ted 
Oerken.  vice  president  at  Laird  Inc.,  a  New 
York-based  brokerage  house.  'Tt  would  be 
very  go<.^t1  for  the  Industry,  because  steel 
companies  all  over  the  world  are  doing  it" 
and  presenting  a  more  formidable  competi- 
tive threat   he  asserts 

A  top  official  of  the  Steelworkers  Union 
agrees.  "I  think  there  may  be  too  manv 
st»ei  companies."  he  says.  "I  think  you'll  see 
some  mergers." 

A  prospect  more  threatening  to  the  union, 
however,  is  the  Increased  possibility  that 
American  steelmakers  will  try  establishing 
mills  ahroad.  One  big  st^!  company  looking 
into  the  poGSlbllity  of  a  foreign  mill  concedes 
that  anticipation  of  a  major  labor  cost  In- 
cr-nse  here  was  one  reason  for  exploring  the 
idea. 

Armco  Stert  Corp.  Is  far  along  on  an  In- 
vestigation of  building  a  mill  In  Australia 
that  would  ship  semifinished  steel  to  the 
US.  for  final  prrcesslng.  "Armco  Is  convinced 
that  good  management  dictates  a  move  over- 
seas for  the  production  of  seml-finlshed 
st.eel,"  says  an  executive.  This  proposition 
has  "passed  the  'whether'  stage — It's  only 
a  question  of  when  such  a  move  will  be 
made."  he  adds.  Though  Armco  Isnt  dis- 
closing its  timetable,  observers  believe  the 
ooetly  labor  settlement  will  increase  Its  in- 
terest and  that  of  other  producers.  In  over- 
seas production.  Such  a  move,  of  course, 
would  take  Jobs  from  the  U.S.  and  threaten 
losses  in  the  ranks  of  the  USW. 

USW  officials  concede  they  face  a  declining 
membership  In  the  basic  steel  industry. 
"There  will  be  fewer  steelworkers."  says  one 
too  official.  Mill  employment  has  been  dwin- 
dling for  many  years.  The  steel  Industry's 
average  niunber  of  hourlv  workers  dropped 
^o  403.000  last  year  from  458.000  in  1965  The 
USW  has  been  able  to  offset  this  drop  In  Its 
major  membership  group  by  eruolling  more 
members  In  non-stert  Industries  and  absorb- 
ine  8«ne  smaller  unions;  currently,  it  has 
more  than  1.2  million  members. 


THE  DECLASRTFTED  SUBCOMMITTEE 
STAFF  REI>ORT  ON  LAOS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
(v±  unanimoiis  consent  that  a  state- 
ment released  yesterday  In  connection 
with  the  publication  of  a  reoort  on  Laos 
bv  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  U.S. 
Security  Agreements  and  Ctommltmente 
Abroad  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ri:coRD,  as  follows: 

Th«  DKCLASSiriKD  EtoBCOMurrrsB  Stait 
RxpoRT  ON  Laos 

I  am  releasing  today  the  sanitised  text  of  a 
report,  entitled  "Laos:  April  1971,"  prepared 
by  the  Staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  United 
States  Security  Agreements  and  Commit- 
ments Abroad.  The  report,  originally  dassl- 
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fled  Top  Secret,  was  presented  at  an  exec- 
utive session  of  the  Subcommittee  on  May  21. 

Believing  that  the  substance  of  said  report 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
entire  Senate,  I  subsequently  requested. 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  a  closed 
session  of  the  Senate  to  discuss  the  situation 
In  Laos.  This  session  was  held  on  June  7. 

Acting  In  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
the  Senate,  the  Staff  of  the  Subcommittee 
then  met  with  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  In  order 
to  discuss  what  portions  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  Senate  session  and  the  staff  report 
should  be  deleted  for  reasons  of  national 
seciwlty  prior  to  publication. 

These  discussions  began  on  June  21  and 
were  concluded  July  29. 

The  deletions  in  the  report  and  In  the 
record  of  the  closed  session  of  the  Senate, 
which  I  understand  will  appear  In  the  Rbc- 
oro of  Tuesday.  August  3.  are  those  which 
the  Executive  Branch  Insists  are  necessary  fot 
reasons  of  national  security. 

It  Is  an  encouraging  sign  that  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  has  finally  agreed  that  much  of 
what  the  United  States  Government  has  been 
doing  in  Laos  may  now  be  made  public.  The 
veil  of  secrecy  which  has  long  kept  this 
"secret  war"  in  Laos  officially  hidden  from 
the  American  people  has  been  partially  lifted. 
We  doubt,  however,  that  this  veil  would 
have  been  even  partially  lifted  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  had  not  ascer- 
tained for  Itself  the  facts  concerning  Amer- 
ican operations  In  Laos. 

In  this  connection.  I  note  that  since  the 
visit  of  the  Subcommittee  Staff  to  Laos  in 
April,  at  which  time  they  began  submitting 
reports  by  cable  from  Vientiane,  certain  facts 
have  been  made  public  by  the  Executive 
Branch  which  facts  were  heretofore  kept 
secret  from  the  American  people.  These  In- 
clude the  fact  that  since  early  1970  the 
United  States  has  been  conducting  B-^2 
raids  In  northern  Laos  on  a  regular  basts: 
official  confirmation  that  there  are  Thai 
forces  In  Laos;  the  fact  the  United  States  Is 
paying  for  these  Thai  troops;  also  admission 
that,  although  the  only  previously  puDiiciy 
annovmced  official  expendltiuv  In  Laos  for 
Fiscal  Year  1971  was  approximately  «50  mil- 
lion m  economic  assistance,  the  cost  of  all 
United  States  operations  In  Laos  In  that 
Fiscal  Year  was  about  $350  million,  exclusive 
of  bombing  costs. 

Unfortunately  there  continue  to  be  various 
facts  which  the  Executive  Branch  Insists 
must  remain  classified.  In  particular,  that 
Branch  continues  to  be  unwilling  to  acknowl- 
edge certain  truths  concerning  the  nature. 
comp>08ltlon  and  command  arrangements  of 
the  Thai  forces  m  Laos,  the  costs  cf  which 
forces  are  paid  for  with  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  and  provided  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  without  their  knowledge. 

Furthermore,  these  facts  which  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  continues  to  refuse  to  declassi- 
fy bear  on  the  question  of  whether  past 
and  present  arrangements  for  United  States 
support  for  Thai  forces  In  Laos  constitute  a 
violation  of  amendments  to  the  Fiscal  Year 
1971  defense  authorization  and  ai^>roprla- 
tlons  acts. 

The  stated  reason  for  this  Executive 
Branch  refusal  to  declassify  these  facts  Is 
so  as  to  avoid  making  public  what  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Thailand  and  Laos  do  not  wish 
to  make  public.  But  since  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  are  paying  the  bills,  why  should 
the  recipient  foreign  governments  have  the 
right  to  dictate  what  our  citizens  can  and 
cannot  be  told  about  the  way  In  which  pub- 
lic funds  are  being  spent? 

If  the  Administration  wishes  to  continue 
arguing  that  the  Thai  foroes  now  In  Laos  are 
"local  forces  In  Laos."  It  would  seem  they 
should  produce  proof  of  such  an  assertion; 
and  at  the  same  time  explain  their  insist- 


ence upon  suppressing  facts  which  make  that 
assertion  highly  questionable. 

Let  us  hope  that,  despite  the  deletions  on 
which  the  Executive  Branch  has  Insisted,  the 
staff  report  on  Laos  will  help  the  American 
public  decide  whether  It  Is  either  wise  or  de- 
sirable for  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  do  what  we  have  been  doing  in  Laos  at 
ever-lncreaalng  cost  to  this  nation  In  dol- 
lars, and  to  the  Lao  people  In  Uvea  and 
territory. 

In  any  case,  such  a  fundamental  decision 
should  not  be  made  by  a  small  group  of 
Government  officials  who  operate  behind 
cloeed  doors  on  the  basis  of  Information 
available  only  to  them — officials  who  there- 
upon are  free  to  control  what  the  public 
shall  know  of  their  decisions. 

If  this  democracy  Is  to  continue  to  func- 
tion with  the  consent  of  the  governed.  It 
would  appear  obvious  that  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  should  have  as  much 
of  the  truth  as  possible  about  such  policies 
and  programs  of  this  Government,  especially 
as  the  programs  In  question  require  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  annually  In  pub- 
lic money  and  even  more  important  Involve 
this  country  both  directly  and  Indirectly  In 
Mmed  conflict. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  blame  whatever  President  we 
have  for  whatever  Is  the  state  of  the 
economy.  I  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 
for  us  In  Congress  to  accept  a  part  of 
that  responsibility. 

Take  the  steel  settlement.  Everyone 
Is  talking  about  the  fact  that  when  we 
increase  wages  we  have  to  increase  the 
price  of  steel.  We  would  not  have  to  In- 
crease wages  and  we  would  not  have  to 
Increase  the  price  of  steel  if  Congress 
had  not  been  voting  more  money  than 
the  President  asked  for.  If  we  had  not 
been  anxious  to  apply  a  "green  poultice" 
to  every  ailment,  believing  that  by  throw- 
ing money  up  at  It  we  can  solve  any  prob- 
lem. 

Thus.  Congress  has  participated  in  the 
inflationary  rise. 

Thereupon,  union  labor  asks  for  an 
increase  in  living  wages  imder  their  right 
of  collective  bargaining.  Management  ac- 
cedes and  then  management  Increases 
the  cost  of  its  product.  Then  everyone 
gets  up  on  the  Senate  and  House  floors 
and  says,  first,  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
President  and,  second,  that  it  Is  the  fault 
of  management. 

I  submit  that  Is  not  so  much  the  fault 
of  anyone,  but  that  the  effect  is  due  to 
the  operation  of  labor  unions  and  man- 
agement and  also  to  the  fact  that  both 
are  impeUed  to  do  what  they  do.  because 
the  Government  has  been  increasing  the 
cost  of  living. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  take  a  greater  share  of  the  bleime. 
Congress  should  be  willing  to  admit  that 
it  should  not  blame  management  alone 
at  the  expense  of  labor  and  exculpate 
labor;  or  blame  labor  and  exculpate 
management.  It  is  a  three-legged  stool. 
and  we  are  responsible  for  the  fashion- 
ing of  the  weak&st  of  the  three  legs. 

Mr.  SYMTNGTON.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  able  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  leader  knows  of  the  great  re- 
spect in  which  I  hold  him.  If  his  remarks 
are  the  result  of  the  short  statement  I 
made  today,  may  I  say  that  I  do  not 
blame  labor  primarily.  The  problem  of 


their  leaders  is  to  get  enough  in  the  way 
of  a  working  wage  to  insure  a  decent 
living  for  their  people. 

Nor  do  I  blame  management  primarily 
Management  is  interested  in  making  as 
much  profit  as  possible.  Together  they 
both  realize  or  should  realize,  that  these 
price  increases  and  wage  increases  make 
us  even  less  competitive  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

The  problem  would  now  appear  pri- 
marily one  for  the  Government.  As  to 
whether  it  primarily  Is  the  problem  of 
Congress  or  the  executive  branch,  I  per- 
sonally feel  it  is  a  problem  for  the  oper- 
ating leadership  of  the  Government, 
which  Is  the  executive  branch. 

May  I  say  in  this  connection  that  since 
1966  I  have  recommended  more  fiscal 
recognition  of  the  problem. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  And  since  1967 
more  control  over  prices  and  wages. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  STENNIS 
ON  HIS  70TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
note  that  on  this  date  In  1901,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  was  boi'n.  I  know 
that  we  all  want  to  extend  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  a  happy  birthday 
on  his  birthday  today. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  would  yield.  I  believe  I  have  the 
privilege  of  having  known  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  longer  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  was  In  school 
with  him.  I  was  next  door  to  him.  He  Is 
a  very  dear  friend.  I  do  not  charge  lilm 
with  holding  all  of  my  views.  We  differ 
on  many  issues. 

I  Join  with  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  in  wishing  him  happy  birthday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I. 
too.  would  like  to  Join  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  in  the 
remarks  they  have  had  to  make  today 
about  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis)  . 

We  differ  on  many  occasions  about 
many  Issues.  However.  I  have  always 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  honor.  Integ- 
rity, and  distinction. 

May  I  say  that  his  great  attempt  to 
maintain  the  Senate  amendment  In  the 
draft  bill  was  most  responsible. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. He  worked  hard  and  carried  out 
the  best  traditions  of  the  Senate.  He 
tried  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  always  agree  with  his  direc- 
tion, but  he  is  entitled  to  credit  for  what 
he  attempted  to  do.  and  he  did  so  with 
stubbornness  and  understanding 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  -he  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESID':nT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out rbjectl<in.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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CX)MMUWICATIONa    PROM    EXEX7D- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

RXPOKT   or   DSPAKTMKItT    Of  DXTKNSK 
PKOCimMZNT 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  submitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  of  Department  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment from  Small  and  Other  Business  Plrms 
for  July  1970-May  1971  (with  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

iNTSBnC  RXPOKT  PlOM  THK  V.&.  MKTUC  STDDT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  oi  Commerce 
submitting  the  seventh  In  the  series  of  In- 
terim reports  stemming  from  the  U.S.  Metric 
Study,  prepared  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  (with  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

PaOPOSKD  LXGISIATION  RELATING  TO  BASIC  PAT 

OF  THE  Master  Chxef  Pettt  Otticer  of  the 
Coast  Ottahd 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion submitting  proposed  legislation  to  nuike 
the  basic  pay  of  the  master  chief  petty  officer 
of  the  Coast  Ouard  comparable  to  the  basic 
pay  of  the  senior  enlisted  advisers  of  the 
other  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Report  oisr  the  Activities  of  the 
Qbological  Sitrvet 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursiiant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  geological  survey  during 
the  period  January  1  through  June  30.  1971: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insiilar 
Affairs. 

AmrvAi.  Welfare  Procraic  Report  of  HKW 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
efforts  of  State  public  welfare  agencies  to 
provide  social  services  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  (with  accompanying  re- 
port) :   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  Certain  Defector  Auens 

A  letter, from  the  Commissioner,  Inunlgra- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  on  certain  bona  fide  defector 
aliens  ( with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Stjspxnsion  of  Deportation  op 
A  Certain  Auxn 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturallsaitlon  Service,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  suspension  of  de- 
portation of  Vicente  Agullar-Munoz  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  ADJnsncENT  of  SrATrrs  of 
CERTAIN  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  rep>ortlng, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  adjustment  of  sta,t\is 
of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Certain  Aukns 
A  lertter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  orders  entered  In  oases 
In  which  tlie  authority  contained  in  section 
3ia(d)  (3)  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Nation- 
ality Act  was  exercised  In  behalf  of  siich 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 


By  tha  PRESIDENT  pro  tempora: 
A  Joint  reaolutton  of  the  Legislature  ot  the 
State  of  CaUfonila;   to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"Senate  Joint  Resoltttion  91 

"Resolution   relative   to  unemidoymani 
InsTirance 

"Whereas,  In  the  San  Francisco  area  alone, 
300  postal  employees  have  been  Uld  off  and 
the  total  Is  expected  to  reach  1,000  by 
May  1,  1971,  when  the  layoff  will  be  com- 
pleted; and 

"Whereas.  Federal  employees  In  other  cate- 
gories are  also  being  laid  off,  and  this  sev- 
erance program  Is  being  carried  out  In  all 
California  cities,  and  In  all  other  states  of 
the  Union:  and 

"Whereas,  Those  federal  employees  already 
laid  off  have  applied  for  their  unemployment 
insurance,  but  they  were  refused  because  the 
budget  item  has  not  been  considered  yet  so 
there  Is  no  money  available;  and 

"Whereas,  It  requires  tbe  permission  of  the 
President  to  have  this  budget  Item  considered 
out  of  order;  and 

"Whereas,  The  former  federal  employees 
have  waited  the  necessary  two  weeks  before 
applvlng  for  unemployment  insurance,  their 
funds  are  very  low,  and  many  of  them  can- 
not pay  their  rent  and  will  have  to  apply  for 
public  assistance  either  to  pay  rent  or  to  buy 
food;  and 

"Whereas,  Federal  employees  In  prior  years 
have  repeatedly  been  compelled  to  suffer  de- 
lays in  the  payment  of  federal  unemployment 
benefits  due  to  the  failure  of  the  federal 
government  to  provide  the  necessary  funds; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Asaemhly  of 
the  State  of  OaUfomia,  fotntlv.  That  the  Leg- 
islatnre  of  the  State  of  California  req>ect- 
fully  memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  allocate 
moneys  to  the  federal  unemployment  Insur- 
ance fund  in  order  that  former  federal  em- 
ployees, recently  laid  off,  can  draw  their  im- 
employment  insurance  compensation;  and  be 
it  further 

"Re3olved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memorializes 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  permanent  system  of 
continuing  appropriations  and  allocation  of 
moneys  to  the  federal  \inemployment  Insur- 
ance fund  to  guaranttee  that  federal  em- 
ployees shall  not  again  suffer  delays  In  the 
payment  of  federal  unemployment  benefits; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolotion  17 

"Resolution  relative  to  firefightlng 

"Whereas,  Recent  fires  In  the  brush-laden 
hills  and  canyons  of  this  state  have  shown 
the  need  for  a  more  efficient  system  of  air- 
drop of  fire-retardant  chemicals  or  water,  or 
both  fire-retardant  chemicals  and  water;  and 

"Whereas,  While  the  existing  chemicals  or 
water,  or  both,  seem  to  be  effective,  their 
usefulness  U  dlnUnlshed  because  of  the  prob- 
lons  of  accurate  drops  on,  or  deUverles  In 
large  quantities  to,  the  target  areas  from  the 
air:  and 

"Whereas,  This  is  due.  In  part,  to  the  fact 
that  relatively  small  airplanes  are  used  to 
dellvM*  the  fire-retardant  chemicals  or  water, 
or  both,  to  the  target  areas,  and  that  the 
airplanes  are  required  to  fiy  dangerously  low 
in  order  to  Insure  a  direct  hit  on  the  target 
area  since  the  fire-retardant   chemicals   or 


water,  or  both,  when  released  from  alrplanea, 
immediately  dlq;>erse;  and 

"Whereas.  It  has  been  determined  that 
large  quantities  of  fire-ret«rdant  chemicals 
or  water,  or  both,  could  be  delivered  to  the 
target  areas  with  more  safety  and  accuracy, 
by  the  use  of  large  airplanes  equipped  with 
devices  for  carrying  and  drc^>plng  self-burst- 
ing containers  filled  with  such  chemicals  or 
water,  or  both;  and 

"Whereas,  this  could  be  aooompllshed  by 
the  use  of  existing  airplanes  equipped  with 
devices  for  carrying  such  containers  and 
trained  personnel  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  and  the  Air  National  Guard;  and 

"Whereas,  such  airplanes  and  trained  per- 
sonnel could  be  made  available  to  local  gov- 
ernments during  emergency  fire  conditions; 
and 

"Whereas,  it  would  be  In  the  best  Interest 
of  this  state  and  country  to  utilize  existing 
federal  and  state  airplanes  and  trained  per- 
sonnel to  control  forest  fires  efficiently;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  ot 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  study  the  feaslbUity  of 
utilizing  military  airplanes  and  personnel 
based  In  this  state  to  Inaugurate  programs  of 
training  personnel  and  active  participation 
In  fighting  fires  in  mountains  and  canyons 
of  this  state  by  dropping  fire-retardant 
chemicals  and  water  or  both  fire-retardant 
chemicals  and  water  In  self-bursting  con- 
tainers from  airplanes;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  REsoLxmoN  32 

"Resolution  relative  to  federal-aid  highway 

funds 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  now 
maintains  a  balance  In  excess  of  $3  billion  In 
the  EUghway  Trust  Fund  and  this  surplus  Is 
scheduled  to  reach  nearly  $5  billion  by  1973; 
and 

"Whereas,  These  funds  are  obtained  by 
federal  taxes  on  gasoline  and  other  auto- 
mobile-related taxes;  and 

"Whereas,  The  state  highway  system  has 
serious  deficiencies  totaling  $13  billion;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Construction  Industry  In 
California  Is  In  a  seriously  depressed  state 
with  unemployment  among  construction 
workers  recently  reaching  17  percent;  and 

"Whereas,  The  release  of  federal  highway 
funds  would  benefit  California  by  relieving 
unemployment,  aiding  the  construction  In- 
dustry and  alleviating  serious  highway  de- 
ficiencies; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  immediately  release 
funds  now  held  In  the  Federal  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  highway  construction;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  ^>eaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Callfomla;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 
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"Senate  Joint  RBSOLtmoN  23 


"Reeolutlon  relative  to  a  regional  park  In  the 
Santa  Susana  Mountains 

"Whereaa,  Northern  Los  Angles  County 
and  southern  Ventura  County  In  southern 
California  have  reached  high  population  den- 
sity and  are  continuing  to  grow  at  a  rapid 
and  steady  rate;  and 

"Whereas,  Natural  recreation  areas  to 
serve  these  areas  have  already  become  scarce 
because  of  the  demands  of  Increasing  popu- 
lation; and 

"Whereas,  The  Santa  Susana  Mountains, 
situated  In  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura  Coun- 
ties, from  the  Oolden  Freeway  on  the  north- 
east to  the  foot  of  the  movmtalns  In  the 
northeast  Slml  Valley,  represent  an  area 
uniquely  suited  to  dedication  as  a  regional 
park  because  of  diversity  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life,  natural  beauty,  and  historical  signi- 
ficance; and 

"Whereas,  The  Santa  Susana  Mountains 
could  not,  because  of  terrain  and  other  fac- 
tors, be  developed  economically  for  residen- 
tial, commercial,  or  Indxistrlal  purposes,  un- 
less such  uses  were  established  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  use  of  the  area  for  park  pur- 
poses; and 

"Whereas,  Several  local  organizations, 
such  as  Cbatsworth  Beautiful,  Santa  Susana 
Mountain  Park  Association,  and  Slml  Valley 
Beautiful,  together  with  community-minded 
residents  of  southern  California,  have  already 
begun  work  on  the  preservation  of  part  of  the 
proposed  park  area;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  is  presently  conducting  a  atudy 
of  a  proposed  Santa  Monica  Mountain  Park 
in  Loe  Angeles  and  Ventura  Counties;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Callfomla  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  expand  the 
exisUng  Santa  Monica  Motintain  Park  Study 
to  include  a  study  of  the  establishment  of 
a  regional  park  in  the  Santa  Susana  Moun- 
tains; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  Oallfomla  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Illinois:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Resolution 

"Whereas.  The  Ninety -second  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  at  Its  First 
Session.  In  both  houses,  by  a  constitutional 
majority  of  two-thirds  thereof,  adopted  the 
following  proposition  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America: 
"  'Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  of 

eighteen  years  of  age  or  older. 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am?rica  in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
fcdlowlng  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shtOl  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
Article  — 

"  '  "Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 


to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." ';  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Seventy-Seventh  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  Senate 
concurring  herein,  that  such  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  be  and  the  same 
Is  hereby  ratified;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Illinois,  to  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Illinois  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

The  netltlon  of  Andrew  Harper,  No.  63258, 
John  Hcrimes,  Jr.,  No.  63267.  and  Charles 
Dennis.  No.  63259.  Joliet,  Dl..  praying  for  a 
redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  M.  E.  Baldlgo,  Blooming- 
ton,  lad.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  2216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Companv  Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  92-344). 

By  Mr.  EAOLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  7718.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  certain  property 
iu  the  District  of  Columbia  which  Is  owned 
by  the  Supreme  Council  (Mother  Council 
of  the  World)  of  the  Inspectors  Oeneral 
Knights  Commanders  of  the  House  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  of  the  Thirty-third  De- 
gree of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite  of  Free  Masonry  of  the  Southern  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  of  America 
(Rspt.  No.  92-348). 

S.  2387.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  certain  property 
in  the  District  of  CcHumbla  which  Is  owned 
by  the  Supreme  Council  (Mother  Council 
of  the  World)  of  the  Inspectors  Oeneral 
Knights  Commanders  of  the  House  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  of  the  Thirty-third  De- 
gree of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite  of  Free  Masonry  of  the  Southern  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  of  America 
(Rept.  No.  92-347). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  291.  A  bUI  to  establish  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs  (Rept.  No.  92-338) . 

By  iSx.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2248.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  In- 
vestigrations  of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopments (Rept.  No.  92-339) . 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments : 

S.  1245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220),  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data 
(Rept.  No.  93-340). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  for  Mr.  Jackson,  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  amendments: 

S.  1852.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Oateway  National  Recreation 
Area  In  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 


sey, and  for  other  puxpoaes  (Rapt.  Mb.  8^ 
346). 

oatewat  nationai.  aacBZATioir  aua 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  to- 
day reported  frcnn  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  a  bill  which  in  my  (^inioD 
deserves  prompt  and  thoughtful  consid- 
eration by  every  Member  of  this  body.  I 
refer  to  the  Oateway  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

Gateway  is  a  park  for  the  millions  of 
people  not  privileged  enough  to  be  able 
to  afford  long  vacations  or  expensive 
trips.  It  is  for  the  millions  of  disadvan- 
taged, whose  summer  recreation  re- 
sources are  now  limited  to  an  open  fire 
hydrant  or.  if  they  are  lucky,  a  crowded 
neighborhood  pool.  We  talk  so  much  of 
preserving  our  wild  lands  and  scenic 
vistas.  But  what  is  this  but  rhetoric  to 
the  ghetto  child  of  Harlem,  who  only 
knows  the  hot  summer  streets  of  his 
neighborhood? 

This  area  provides  miles  of  ocean 
beaches  for  swimming,  surfing,  and  fish- 
ing. It  includes  several  square  miles  of 
inland  areas,  as  well  as  Jamaica  Bay,  an 
ecological  treasure  which  has  survived 
despite  the  depradations  of  development 
and  pollution  thus  far  visited  upon  it. 

Recreation  areas  are  among  our  most 
precious  assets,  and,  as  the  population  of 
this  country  continues  to  grow,  these 
areas  of  relaxation  will  become  eveii 
more  valuable  to  those  who  wish  to 
escape,  albeit  for  a  short  time,  from  our 
urban  areas  where  70  percent  of  the 
population  now  lives.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  relatively  few  beaches  near  our 
great  population  centers,  and  those  tiiat 
are  within  reasonable  distance  are  over- 
crowded. Anyone  who  has  seen  the 
beaches  at  Coney  Island — or  at  Jones 
Beach — on  a  hot  summer  day  will  get  a 
vivid  picture  of  what  it  means  for  the 
millions  who  try  to  use  limited  facilities. 
This  is  why  the  Gateway  National  Rec- 
reation Area  is  so  important  to  the  New 
York  metropolitan  re^on  and,  Indeed,  for 
the  whole  coimtry. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation has  given  this  project  prime 
consideration  and,  in  addition  to  the  2 
days  of  pubUc  hearings,  we  made  a  field 
trip  to  the  region  on  Jime  25  fmd  26. 
Through  the  use  of  bus,  boat,  and  heli- 
copter, it  was  possible  for  us  to  Inspect 
each  and  every  part  of  the  area  and  to 
observe  the  usage  of  other  beaches  in 
the  vicinity.  We  soon  discovered  that 
even  at  that  early  date  there  was  a  sur- 
plus of  people  at  these  shores. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  many  people 
living  within  reach  of  the  Gateway  do  not 
have  automobiles  and  because  it  is  im- 
portant not  to  encourage  vehicular  traf- 
fic in  the  recreation  area,  it  will  be  vital 
to  develop  adequate  mass  transportation 
to  carry  people  back  and  forth  to  Gate- 
way. Without  adequate  transportation 
the  area  will  not  have  meaning  for  many 
residents  in  the  New  York  metnHJolitas 
region,  e^iecially  those  people  living  in 
the  ghettos  who  should  be  encouraged  to 
come  out  and  enjoy  the  beaches.  Maxi- 
mum use  should  be  made  of  the  existing 
subways,  and  these  should  be  augmented 
by  sulded  bus  schedules  and  new  ferry 
systems  which  can  move  large  numbers 
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of  people  to  the  varloas  attnetlans  with- 
in the  project.  The  most  Important  fea- 
ture of  thi5  mass  transportatlin  should 
be  Its  low  cost  to  the  public  so  that  large 
numbers  of  people,  especially  those  with 
mlnimitm  inoomes,  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  beaches  and  other  areas. 

Adequate  facilities  raoh  as  beach 
houses  and  rest  areas  need  to  be  con- 
structed in  and  around  the  gateway  area 
to  allow  for  maximum  use  of  the  regloo 
by  large  groups  of  people,  eapedally 
children.  It  Is  also  felt  tbat  adequate 
parking  facilities  should  be  provided  at 
points  outside  the  recreatioti  area.  This 
will  mean  that  automobile  traffic  can  be 
minimised  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble. 

With  regard  to  the  Jamaica  Bay  area, 
which  is  a  rare  wOdllfe  preserve  In  the 
middle  of  a  metropoUtan  region.  It  is 
most  Important  that  any  development  or 
use  of  the  area  be  done  with  the  view  of 
conserving  the  great  natural  resources 
and  fish  and  wildlife  located  in  Jamaica 
Bay.  Concerning  the  other  areas  in- 
cluded In  the  gateway  project,  it  is  most 
important  that  all  available  beach  con- 
veniences be  fully  developed  and  that 
any  existing  natural  areas  be  preserved 
so  that  those  coming  to  the  recreation 
area  will  also  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
genuine  scenic  beauty  in  many  of  the 
enclaves  to  be  included  in  the  project. 

The  cost  of  the  gateway  project  in- 
cluding land  acquisition  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  $140  minion  over  a  20-year 
period.  Most  of  this  cost  will  be  incurred 
during  the  first  5  years  of  development. 

Even  though  the  costs  involved  seem 
large,  they  are  actually  minimal  when 
we  consider  the  tremendous  number  of 
people  who  wOI  use  the  gateway  fa- 
cilities. On  an  annual  basis,  it  has  been 
projected  that  SO  million  people  from 
all  over  the  Nation  will  visit  the  region 
when  it  is  fully  operational.  This  means 
that  the  cost  per  visitor  will  be  much 
lower  than  for  any  other  park,  seashore, 
or  recreational  area. 

This  legislation  offers  us  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  establish  a  recreation  tu%a 
that  will  serve  more  people  than  any 
other  region  that  could  be  developed  in 
the  Nation.  It  wiU  enable  many  who 
would  have  no  chance  to  get  near  a  beach 
and  water  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an 
opportimity.  It  is  important  that  gate- 
way be  approved  and  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
take  affirmative  action  on  the  proposal. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

S.  659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1905.  the  Vocational  Educational 
Act  of  1963.  and  related  Acts,  and  for  other 
pxirposes  (together  with  supplemental  and 
Individual  views)  (Rept.  No.  92-346). 

By  Mi.  HOLLINOS,  from  the  Ootnndttee 
on  Poet  Office  and  OItU  Serrlce.  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  135.  An  act  to  provide  for  periodic  pro 
rata  distribution  among  the  States  and  other 
J\irlsdlctlons  of  deposit  of  available  amounts 
of  unclaimed  postal  savings  system  deposits, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-341). 

By  Mr.  HOLUNGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an  am«id- 
ment: 

S.  1989.  A  UU  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  renewal  of 
certain  star  route  contracts  (R«>t.  No.  92- 
342). 


By  Mr.  HOUilNOe,  from  the  Oommittee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serrloe.  with  ammd- 
ments: 

8.  996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  air 
taxi  maU  transportation  operaton  (RepC  No. 
92-343). 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Tile  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  August  3.  1971, 
he  signed  the  fcrilowlng  enroUed  Mils 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

HJl.  943.  An  act  to  provide  mortgage  pro- 
tection life  Insurance  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  who  have  received  granu 
tor  specially  adapted  housing; 

HJfl.  3146.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  and  subdivisions  thereof  In  the  en- 
forcement of  SUtes  and  local  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  within  the  national  ttataX 
system; 

HJl.  6239.  An  act  to  amend  the  maritime 
lien  provisions  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Aot  of 
1920; 

HJl.  9181.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950;  and 

HJl.  9382  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development:  f(x  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  Independent  executive 
ajiencles  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3oi 
1972.  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Long),  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

Johnnie  M.  Walters,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Ux. 
Wn.i.TiMS)  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare: 

Peter  O.  Nash,  of  New  York,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board: 

John  Dickson  Baldeachwleler,  of  CaUfor- 
nla,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology;  and 

Peter  C.  Benedict,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presldoit,  as  In 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  report  favorably  21 
nominations  of  flag  and  general  officers 
in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  smd  Air  Force. 
I  ask  that  these  nominations  be  placed  on 
the  executive  calendar. 

The  -PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  executive  calendar  are  as  follows: 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, under  the  provisions  of  section  8962, 
UUe  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Oen.  Selmon  W.  Wells,  XXX-XX-XXXXm 
(maj(»  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  VS.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  assigned  to  a 
position  of  Importance  and  responsibility  de- 
signated by  the  President,  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066  title  10,  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code: 

Ma].  Oen.  Lo\Us  L.  Wilson,  Jr..  334-l»- 
0846FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 


Vice  Adm.  Tbooutf  F.  OonnoUy,  VA.  Navy, 
tat  ^polntmeztt  to  ttie  grade  of  Tloe  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  prorlalona  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6383. 

The  foUovtag-named  offloert  of  tbe  Marine 
Corpe  for  temporary  appointment  to  Che  grade 
of  brigadier  general: 

Wmiam  L.  McCulloch,  Robert  W.  Taylor, 
Adolph  O.  Schwenk,  William  H.  Lanagan.  Jr.. 
Francis  W.  Vaught,  Robert  L.  Nichols,  Clyde 
R.  Bfann,  Albert  C.  Pommerenk,  Herbert  L. 
Wllkerson,  Manning  T.  Jannell,  and  Kmeet 
R.  Reld.  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  general: 

Harry  C.  Olson.  Ralph  H.  Spanjer.  Fred  B. 
Haynee.  Jr.,  Lawrence  F.  Snoddy,  Jr.,  Roes  T. 
D^er,  Jr.,  Joeei^  C.  Fegan,  Jr.,  and  Leslie 
B.  Brown. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  addition.  BIr.  Pres- 
ident. I  report  favorably  68  appcdntments 
in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  grade  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant;  266  promotions  in  the 
Navy  in  the  grade  of  commander  and  be- 
low; and  199  appointments  in  the  Army 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  be- 
low. Since  these  names  have  already  been 
printed  in  the  CoNOHXSSiONia  Recoro  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  inf  ormatlonof  any  Senator. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings  of  July  14. 
1971.) 


INTRODUCmON  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were   introduced,   read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  «md  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AixoTT)    (by  request) : 
S.  2401.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment, protection,  and  development  of  the 
national  resource  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Oommittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  2402.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ConscAldated 
Fanners  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  loans  and  grants 
for  gas  facilities  In  rural  areas.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BENNBTT: 
S.  2403.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dan 
Thomas.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BCAONUBON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BsinnRT,  Mr.  Bxmtssn,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Chttbcr,  Mr.  Famhxn.  Mr.  Oou>- 
WATB.   Mr.   Hahskn,   Mr.   Hattikld, 
Mr.  JOBDAN  of  Idaho,  Mr.  McOn,  and 
Mr.  MoNTOTA) : 
8.  3404.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Nattiral  Oas 
Act  to  secure  adequate  and  stable  supplies 
of  natural  gas  at  the  loweat  possible  cost  to 
the  consumer,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 
8. 3405.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Aot.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
8.340e.  A  bill  to  provide  tat  an  equitable 
procedure  for  establlahlng  congressional  dis- 
trlcta.  Referred  to  the  Oommittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McINTTRB: 
8.  3407.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain  drugs 
and  pharmaceuticals  be  prominently  labeled 
aa  to  the  dat^  beyond  which  potency  or  ef- 
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fioaoy  baoomea  dimlnUbed.  Referred  to  the 
Oommlttae  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON    (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Allott,     and     Mr.    FAmnii)      (by 
request): 
S.  2406.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Ind*^"   Claims  Cocnmlaalon,  and  for  other 
purpoees.    Referred   to   the    Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Mr.  Mr.  MATHIA8: 
S.  2409.  A  bUl  to  facillUte  the  amendment 
of    the    governing    Instruments    of    certain 
charitable  trusts  and  oorporatic»is  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
In  order  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
section  508  of  tiie  Internal  Revenue  Oode  at 
1954,  as  added  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1960.    Referred   to   the   Committee   on   the 
District  of  Colximbla. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Ctrvns,    Mr.    Ooldwatxe,    and    Mr. 

THTnucoND) : 

SJ.  Bes.  147.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  with  reepect  to  the  election  at 

the  President  and  the  Vice  President  at  the 

United  States.  Referred  to  ttie  Oommittee  on 

the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.   JACXSON   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Allott)   (by  request) : 

S.  2401.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  man- 
agement, protection,  and  development  of 
the  national  resource  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACTKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  (Mr.  Allott)  and  myself,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  management,  pro- 
tection, and  development  of  the  national 
resource  lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  proposal  was  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  E>epartment  of  the  In- 
terior and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  executive  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  accompanying 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  measure 
is  sL-nilar  to  title  I  of  S.  921.  PubUc 
Domain  Lands  Organic  Act  of  1971,  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  on  February  23,  1971, 
and  I  wish  to  announce  to  the  Members 
of  the  Sen^.te  that  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  on  this  new  bill  at 
the  same  time  we  hear  S.  921.  Hearings 
on  this  legislation  have  alresuly  been 
scheduled  for  September  21  and  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  DEPAKTMorr  or  thx  iNmaoa. 

Ormx  OF  THK  SKcarrAKT. 
WatMngton.  DJC.,  July  20.  1971. 
Ron.  Smo  T.  Agnxw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Waxhington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Paxsmnrr:  BiKioaed  Is  a  draft 
bill  "to  provide  for  the  mana^ment,  protec- 
tion, and  development  of  tht  national  re- 
source lands  and  for  other  purpisee." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  blU  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  and 
that  It  be  enacted. 

In  his  message  te  Congress  on  the  environ- 
ment early  this  year.  President  Nlzon  stated : 

"The  Federal  public  lands  comprise  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  Nation's  land 
area.  This  vast  domain  contains  land  with 


spectacular  scenery,  mineral  and  timber  re- 
sources, major  wildlife  habitat,  ecological 
significance,  and  tremendous  recreational  Im- 
portance. In  a  sense.  It  U  the  'breathing 
space'  of  the  Nation. 

"The  public  lands  belong  to  all  Americans. 
They  are  part  of  the  heritage  and  the  birth- 
right of  every  citlaen.  It  Is  important,  there- 
fore, that  these  lands  be  managed  wisely,  that 
their  environmental  values  be  carefully  safe- 
guarded, and  that  we  deal  with  these  lands 
as  trustees  for  the  future.  They  have  an 
Important  place  In  national  land  use  con- 
siderations." 

This  bill  represents  an  historic  proposal. 
The  Department  Is  proposing  legislation 
which,  for  the  first  time,  would  state  the  na- 
tional policies  governing  the  use  and  man- 
agement of  450  million  acres  of  the  public 
domain  and  provides  specific  guidelines  for 
the  management  of  these  vast  lands. 

Simply  put  the  bill  declares  a  national 
policy  that  these  lands  be  managed  under 
the  principles  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield  m  a  manner  which  will,  using  all  prac- 
ticable means  and  measures,  protect  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  It  Is  also  de- 
clared In  the  national  Interest  that  these 
lands  be  held  In  Federal  ownership  and  that 
disposal  be  authorized  only  when  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  domain  would  be 
significantly  Improved,  or  when  such  dis- 
posal would  serve  Important  public  objec- 
tives which  cannot  be  prudently  and  feasibly 
achieved  on  non-Federal  lands.  This  then 
sets  a  guiding  principle  for  management  In 
perpetuity. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  story  of  this 
country's  growth  and  development  Is  the 
story  of  the  public  domain.  At  one  time  the 
Federal  government  owned  80%  of  the  pres- 
ent land  mass  of  the  United  States.  Thirty- 
one  States  were  created  out  of  public  do- 
main, railroads,  schools,  and  other  pubUc 
works  built,  and  much  of  the  west  was  set- 
tled by  grants  of  public  land.  For  these  and 
other  purposes  1.1  billion  acres  of  some  of 
the  richest  land  In  this  coimtry  was  trans- 
ferred out  of  Federal  ownership. 

Although  the  primary  objective  of  Con- 
gress was  to  get  Federal  land  Into  private 
ownership.  It  also  recognized  at  an  early 
date  that  certain  natural  resources  shotild  be 
preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  generations  to  come.  In  1873 
Yellowstone  National  Park  was  created.  In 
succeeding  years,  18  million  acres  of  public 
land  became  National  Parks.  160  million  acres 
became  National  Forests,  and  2.3  million 
acres  became  wUdllfe  refuges. 

Today  roughly  450  million  acres  of  public 
domain  remain  without  ^>eclfic  statutory 
designation.  And  while  the  Nation  has  ocme 
to  regard  this  land  as  a  permanent  national 
asset  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  retained  and 
managed  on  a  multiple  use,  sustained  yield 
basis,  the  basic  management  tools  available 
for  this  purpose  remain  tboee  that  were 
forged  when  Federal  ownership  was  expected 
to  be  short-lived,  and  when  the  Fedeiml  nde 
was  that  of  a  temporary  custodian. 

From  1812  to  1946  the  principal  custodian 
of  the  public  land  was  the  Oeneral  Land 
Office.  Its  Job  was  primarily  to  survey  the 
land  and  convey  It  to  successful  Applicants. 

In  1934,  the  Taylor  Oraalng  Act  brought 
a  measure  of  protection  and  management  to 
the  unreeerved  public  domain.  Among  other 
things,  this  Act  authorlxed  the  establish- 
ment of  grazing  districts  to  provide  more 
orderly  use  of  the  pubUc  range  lands.  Tlie 
Grazing  Service  was  created  to  administer 
the  grazing  district  managemMit  program. 
The  General  Land  Office  was  given  authority 
to  classify  public  lands  for  dlspoaal. 

In  1946  by  executive  reorganisation,  the 
General  Land  OflBoe  and  the  Grazing  Serr- 
lce were  merged  Into  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  the  re- 


sponsibility to  manage  the  450  miUkm 
of  unreserved  public  land.  In  addition,  BLM 
has  some  surface  management  re^y^nslMIt- 
Ues  on  millions  of  acres  withdrawn  for  pro- 
grams of  other  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  WUdllfe.  and  the  Oepartmaat 
of  Defense.  BLM  and  the  Geological  Survey 
have  Joint  responsibilities  for  administration 
of  the  mineral  laws  on  aU  public  domain 
and  acquired  lands  (including  national  for- 
ests and  widllfe  refugee),  reserved  mineral 
interests — more  than  800.000.000  acres  In 
total — and  on  the  Outer  Continental  Staalf . 
BLM  also  keeps  the  basic  public  land  records 
and  does  land  boundary  surveys  for  most 
Federal  lands.  Lands  admlnlatered  by  BUI 
amount  to  about  60%  of  all  Federal  lands. 

Deaplte  the  enormous  responstbUltiea  of 
the  BLM,  the  definition  of  Its  mission  and 
the  authority  to  accomplish  It  have  never 
been  comprehensively  enunciated  by  Con- 
gress. Rather  Its  mission  and  authority  must 
be  gleaned  from  some  three  thousand  land 
laws  which  have  accumxilated  over  some  170 
years  and  which  are  often  at  cross  purposes. 

In  1964  Congress  passed  three  laws  as  a 
first  step  In  the  process  of  placing  public 
land  management  on  an  up-to-date,  rational 
basis.  The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion Act  established  a  commission  to  review 
the  entire  body  of  the  land  laws  and  admin- 
istrative practices  and  recommend  modifi- 
cations In  them  to  best  enable  the  puUlc 
land  to  be  retained  and  managed,  or  dlqxxed 
of,  all  for  the  maximum  benefit  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  Classification  and  Multiple 
Use  Act  authorized  BLM  to  classify  the  pub- 
lic lands  for  disposal  or  retention  fcr  multi- 
ple use  management.  The  Public  Land  Sale 
Act  allowed  sale  of  public  land  which  was 
chiefly  valuable  for  certain  specified  uses.  The 
latter  two  Acts  expired  on  December  23,  1970. 

The  Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act 
and  the  Public  Land  Sale  Act  were  Intended 
as  Interim  measures,  pending  evaluation  and 
possible  Implementation  of  the  PLLRC  recom- 
mendations. When  they  expired  on  December 
23,  1970,  the  Bvtreau  of  Land  Management 
returned  to  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1984 
for  Its  basic  classification  authority.  Since  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  does  not  apply  to  public 
lands  In  Alaska,  the  Department  is  without 
that  essential  management  authority  In  that 
State. 

During  the  six  year  life  of  the  Classifica- 
tion and  Multiple  Use  Act,  177  million  acres 
were  classified  for  multiple  use  management 
while  roughy  3.6  mlllon  acres  of  land  were 
classified  for  disposal.  Two  hundred  and  sixty 
two  million  acres  remain  unclasalfled,  almost 
all  of  which  Is  In  Alaska. 

The  comprehensive  management  authority 
we  are  proposing  for  the  public  lands  Is  In 
accord  with  many  of  the  recommendations 
cf  the  PubUc  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
and  woiild  continue  on  a  permanent  basis  the 
concepts  approved  by  Congress  In  the  two 
Acts  which  expired  on  December  23,  1970.  It 
woxild  provide  for  the  first  time  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  definition  of  the  Department's 
mission  with  respect  to  these  lands. 

The  proposed  act  would  apply  to  all  lands 
administered  by  the  Department  through 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Including 
the  revested  Oregon  and  California  Railroad 
lands  and  reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road 
lands  m  Oregon.  It  would  adopt  the  name 
National  Reaource  lands  to  designate  ade- 
quately their  Importance. 

The  proposed  act  Is  designed  to  provide 
a  broad  framework  for  any  legislative  pro- 
posals dealing  with  specific  uses  or  reaouroee 
which  may  be  made  In  the  future.  For  this 
reason.  It  should  be  an  Initial  step  In  any 
legislative  program  to  refcvm  the  land  laws. 

It  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
Inventory  the  national  reeoivce  lands  and  to 
develop  comprehensive  land  use  plane  for 
such  lands  giving  priority  to  lands  In  critical 
environmental  areas,  which  Is  defined  to  In- 
clude   among   others   flood    plains,   coastal 
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Booea  And  aeenle  or  hlatorle  areas.  TIm  torwi- 
tory  wlU  five  prlorrty  to  suoh  crltloal  re- 
■ouw  u  oI«an  burning  foosU  fu«U  to  aaslst 
thla  RMion'B  efforts  to  combat  pollution.  The 
Ktentlfieation  of  tbe  moat  critical  envlron- 
nMDtal  areas  wUI  be  given  a  high  iMlorlty  by 
tbiM  Department  so  tbat  those  areas  may  be 
given  the  proteotlon  they  so  urgently  need. 
A  thorough  knowledge  ot  th«  reaoureea  we 
poesesa  and  purposeful  plans  for  their  use 
will  greatly  aaaiat  us  to  arraat  the  deatruc- 
tlon  we  have  too  long  and  too  careleasly 
Infltoted  on  our  natural  reaourees.  The  na- 
tional reaouroe  lands  are  in  a  real  sense  our 
last  ftaatler.  We  cannot  afford  to  squander 
their  rtehea. 

The  proposed  bill  would  repeal  the  hodge- 
podge of  land  dlspoeal  laws  and  replace  them 
with  a  modem  disposed  law  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  sell  for  fair  market  value  thoae 
lands  meeting  the  standards  set  forth  In 
the  proposed  bill. 

The  Mining  and  Mineral  Leasing  Laws 
and  certain  special  purpose  land  disposal 
laws,  including  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purpose  Act,  would  not  be  repealed,  al- 
though thla  Act  would  govern  the  exercise 
of  Secretarial  discretion  under  those  and 
any  other  tawa. 

Equally  Important  to  land  management  Is 
the  authority  to  acquire  lands  necessary  for 
authorized  programs,  or  for  blocking  up 
existing  land  holdings.  One  traditional 
method  of  doing  this,  land  exchanges.  Is  i«- 
talned  with  the  modification  that  Where  the 
lands  are  not  of  equal  value,  the  value  may 
be  equalized  by  cash  payment.  This  acquisi- 
tion authority  Is  not  Intended  to  Initiate  a 
ma}or  acquisition  program. 

The  proposed  bill  would  significantly  en- 
hance the  management  of  the  national  i«- 
source  lands  by  making  violation  of  laws  or 
regulations  pertaining  to  them  a  crime  and 
by  vesting  enforcement  authority  In  certain 
designated  Departmental   employees. 

The  authority  granted  by  the  Act  would 
paaa  to  the  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources 
upon  eatabllahment  of  the  Department  of 
Ifatuxml  Reaooroes  as  proposed  l>y  President 
mxcm.  The  Act  would  not  affect  the  present 
fondlng  of  operations  on  or  the  distribution 
of  reoetpta  tna.  the  national  resource  lands. 
TtM  national  resource  lands  are  a  prlcelew 
and  Irreplaceable  national  asset.  It  is  time 
to  provide  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
with  the  tools  to  manage  and  preserve  them 
In  accordance  with  their  value  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Tbe  Offloe  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Slnoeraiy  yonn, 

ROOBS  O.  B.  MOITON, 

Seeretarg  of  the  Interior. 
Snelofltu*. 


By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  BENifrrr,  Mr.  BEirTsxir,  Mr. 
BtBLB.  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  PAifinw, 
Mr.   OoLOWATEK.   Mr.    Hansen, 
Mr.   HATncLD.   Mr.   Jordan   of 
Idaho,    Mr.   McOn,    and    Mr. 
Mohtota)  : 
8.  2404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Qaa  Act  to  secure  adequate  and  stable 
supplies  of  natural  gas  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  to  the  consumer,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  aa 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON:     ^P*"^ 
8.  2405.  A  UU  to  amend  section  14  of 
ttie  Natural  Oas  Act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  two  bills  and  as  amend- 
ment for  appropriate  reference.  They 


involve  the  energy  problems  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  bills  are  to  be  considered 
one  as  a  counterpart  of  the  other. 

I  ask  that  one  bill  (8.  2404).  which 
deals  with  the  Natural  Oas  Act  amend- 
m«it  and  coqx)iisored  by  myself  and 
Messrs.  Bsnrarr,  Bkntsen,  Bdlb, 
Church,  Pawntn,  GoLDWAm,  Kahsxn. 
Hattikld,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  McOn,  and 
Montota,  lie  on  the  desk  for  further  co- 
sponsorshlp. 

The  PRESIDZNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennbdt).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

TAKtira  TRX  KWiaOT    caiBis 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  no 
single  element  has  contributed  more  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  this  coun- 
try than  the  ever-expanding  flow  of 
abundant  low-cost  energy.  Yet,  today,  no 
single  activity  generates  greater  fear  for 
the  continued  viability  of  our  environ- 
ment than  the  production,  transmission, 
conversion  and  use  of  energy.  This,  then, 
is  our  "energy  crisis."  A  black  cloud  that 
glowers  over  every  city  and  State,  every 
industrial  enterprise,  every  home. 

This  "energy  crisis"  is  in  reality  two 
crises,  interwoven  but  distinct:  the  crisis 
of  supply  and  the  crisis  of  environmental 
contamination.  Thus,  while  environ- 
mentalists condemn  the  pockmarked 
landscapes,  fouled  streams,  the  air- 
choked  byproducts  of  energy  generation, 
industry  and  Government  planners  labor 
into  the  night  frantically  searching  for 
the  new  sources  of  energy  to  meet  the 
inexorably  swelling  demand  of  the 
seventies  and  beyond. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
package  of  pr(HX>sals,  designed  to  aid  us 
in  seeking  hard-nosed,  effective  cures 
for  both  these  energy  crises : 

First.  A  proposal  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  S.  1684  the  administra- 
tion's powerplant  siting  bill,  now  pend- 
ing before  our  committee,  which  would 
levy  a  fee  of  0.15  mills  per  kilowatt-hour 
of  electrical  energy  generated  through- 
out the  country  to  be  massed  in  a  Federal 
power  research  and  development  fund 
administered  by  a  new  bc«rd,  charged 
with  the  urgent  mandate  to  seek  out  and 
develop  low-polluting  techniques  for  the 
fulfillment  of  our  electric  energy  needs. 
This  proposal  is  grounded  upon  a  sim- 
ple yet  fundamental  principle:  Pollution 
is  essentially  an  involimtary  byproduct 
of  inefficiency  in  the  utilization  of  fuels 
to  generate  energy.  Any  process  which 
increases  the  efficiency  of  electricity  gen- 
eration necessarily  contributes  to  the 
solution  of  both  energy  crises.  Turning  to 
a  simple  basic  analogy:  If  we  can  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  present  electric 
energy  generating  plans  by  50  percent, 
we  would  need  one-third  less  fuel,  pro- 
duce one-third  less  air  pollutants  and 
only  about  half  the  waste  heat  per  kilo- 
watt-hour of  energy  produced.  In  the 
pursuit  of  this  objective  the  environ- 
mentalist and  the  supplier  of  energy 
share  a  common  goal. 

Second.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  deter- 
mine once  and  for  all  the  hard  facts 
behind  the  threatened  drying  up  of  nat- 
ural gas  supplies.  The  producers  of  nat- 
ural gas  In  this  country  have  told  us  that 


they  now  lack  sufficient  reserves  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  this  favored,  low- 
polluting  fuel  even  into  the  early  seven- 
ties. They  insist  they  must  be  permitted 
to  double,  perhaps  even  triple,  the  price 
for  new  gas  in  order  to  stimulate  tbelr 
investment  in  research  for  new  supplies. 

At  the  same  time  they  have  refused  to 
supply  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
with  the  basic  facts,  which  only  they 
possess,  concerning  the  actual  dimen- 
sions of  their  present  proved  reserves. 

Industry  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  gas 
shortage  has  been  deliberately  exagger- 
ated as  a  scare  tactic  by  the  Industry 
to  panic  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
into  indiscriminate,  excessive  rate  in- 
creases. If  the  industry  is  to  set  these 
fears  to  rest,  then  It  must  give  up  Its 
obsession  with  secrecy  and  make  avail- 
able the  facts  upon  which  it  bases  its 
claim.  The  American  public  cannot  be 
forced  to  swallow  billions  of  dollars  of 
rate  increases  without  an  adequate  show- 
ing that  these  increases  are  totally 
Justified. 

Third.  A  bill  to  protect  the  natural  gas 
system  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  to 
stimulate  the  search  for  new  gas  reserves. 
The  prolonged  and  torturous  court  pro- 
ceedings in  the  El  Paso-Pacific  Northwest 
divestiture  case  have  raised  grave  fears 
among  gas  distributors  and  consumers 
that  the  resulting  new  company  will  be 
incapable  of  meeting  the  expanding  gas 
needs  of  the  Northwest.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  divestiture  will 
enhance  competition  for  the  California 
market,  the  theoretical  objective  of  the 
divestiture.  The  bUl  will  preserve  the 
present  system  under  conditions  designed 
to  protect  the  public  Interest  and  to  In- 
sure the  integrity  of  gas  suppliers  to  meet 
the  region's  future  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  caimot,  of  course, 
promise  that  these  bills  in  and  of  them- 
selves will  cure  our  energy  crises.  There 
are  other,  equaUy  critical,  facets  of  these 
crises. 

The  Senate  has  wisely  authorized  the 
Interior  Committee  under  the  leadership 
of  its  distinguished  Chairman  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), who  possesses  enormous  expertise 
in  the  supply  and  technology  of  produc- 
tion of  the  critical  fuels  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  energy  study.  We  have 
joined  In  supporting  that  si^idy  and  share 
Senator  Jackson's  conviction  that  a  na- 
tional energj'  policy  is  vitally  necessary. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  address 
those  aspects  of  the  energy  problem 
which  I  have  dlcussed  now  without  wait- 
ing for  the  results  of  the  overall  energy 
study.  I  welcome  the  comments  and  sug- 
gestlOTis  of  my  colleagues,  consumers,  the 
affected  industries,  and  of  the  concerned 
Government  agoicies. 

We  have  already  conducted  2  ex- 
hausting days  of  hearings  on  the  gas 
supply  situation  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. It  Is  my  intention  that  the  Cwn- 
merce  Committee  proceed  deliberately, 
but  with  a  sense  of  urgency,  over  the  next 
several  months  to  consider  these 
measures. 

TRB     BL     PASO-PACn>lC     NOBTRWXST     MBBCBB 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  consumers  in  the  Northwest 
and  in  the  entire  western  jiart  of  the 
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United  States.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  protect  the  interests  of  these  ccoi- 
sumers  by  finally  bringing  to  an  end  the 
14  years  of  fruitless,  and  now  pointless, 
litigation  arising  from  the  1959  merger  of 
the  pipeline  systems  owned  by  El  Paso 
Natural  Gas  Co.  and  Pacific  Northwest 
Pipeline  Corp. 

The  problems  that  will  be  created  by 
the  breakup  of  the  El  Paso  system  have 
caused  serious  concern  to  the  Governors 
and  the  utilities  c(»nmissioners  of  the 
various  States  served  by  El  Paso.  The  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  has  the 
strong  support  of  these  public  officials 
from  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Nevada, 
Texas,  Arizona,  and  C^sdif  omia.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  my  colleagues,  Senators 
BiBLK,  Hatfielo,  (Church,  Jordan,  Mc- 
Gee,  Hansen,  Bennett,  Tower,  Bentsen, 
MoNTOYA,  Goldwater,  and  Fannin  have 
joined  with  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill. 
I  am  also  pleased  that  Congressman 
Brock  Adams  is  cosponsoring  a  similar 
bill  in  the  House. 

Many  of  these  State  officials,  as  well  as 
chambers  of  commerce  and  industrial 
and  individual  users  of  gas  have  written 
to  me  over  the  last  few  months  to  express 
their  concern  that  the  divestiture  by  El 
Paso  of  the  assets  of  the  old  Pacific 
Northwest  Pipeline  Corp.  would  jeop- 
ardize their  chances  of  obtaining  ade- 
quate gas  supplies  in  the  future,  while 
at  the  same  time  imposing  needless  extra 
costs  on  gas  consumers.  Because  of  the 
many  public  interest  issues  raised  by  the 
divestiture,  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
on  April  19  find  20  to  examine  all  aspects 
of  the  problem.  Over  20  Individuals  and 
groups  appeared  cmd  many  others  filed 
statements  expressing  their  views.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  hearings  I  stated  that 
the  burden  of  proof  lay  with  those  who 
would  lurge  Congress  to  act  in  this  matter. 

After  a  careful  review  of  this  record,  I 
am  convinced  that  this  burden  has  been 
fully  discharged  and  that  divestiture  will 
yield  no  competitive  benefits  to  consum- 
ers in  the  States  affected.  It  will,  how- 
ever, impose  significant  costs  on  them 
in  return  for  a  reduced  probability  that 
they  will  continue  to  enjoy  adequate  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  at  low,  stable  prices. 
I  believe  that  the  bill  I  am  cosponsoring 
today  is  the  only  solution  which  will  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  these  consumers. 

A  professor  of  antitrust  law  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  as  an  expert 
witness  characterized  the  14-year  history 
of  the  El  Paso  litigation  as  "one  that  war- 
rants a  description  by  Charles  Dickens." 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unique  case  in 
the  history  of  our  ooimtry;  certainly  the 
most  unique  case  in  antitrust  history.  For 
these  reasons,  I  am  enclosing  for  the 
record  a  memorandum  detailing  the  facts 
beliind  the  merger  and  a  summary  of  the 
various  decisions  reached  by  the  courts. 
I  would,  however,  like  to  summarize 
briefly  the  hlghUghts  cA  this  extraordi- 
nary case. 

The  litigation  which  will  finally  be 
brought  to  an  end  by  this  bill  was  first 
instituted  In  1957  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  whkdi  fdt  that  the  merger  should 
be  upset  under  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  because  it  would  reduce  competition 
in  Oallfomla.  El  Paso  was  serving  Cali- 


fornia and  the  Southwest  at  that  Ume, 
whereas  Pacific  Northwest,  as  its  name 
indicates,  was  serving  the  Northwest 
States.  It  had  never  served  the  California 
market.  The  Federal  Power  CommlssloQ 
in  1959  examined  the  merger  under  its 
authority  granted  by  Congress  in  section 
7  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and  found  that 
the  totsd  public  interest  would  be  served 
by  the  merger;  that  there  were  substan- 
tial benefits  to  the  Northwest,  the  South- 
west and  even  to  California.  The  FPC  rec- 
ognized that  there  might  be  some  anti- 
competitive effects  in  California  but 
concluded  that  this  was  minimal  at  best 
and  far  outweighed  by  the  advantages  of 
the  merger  to  consumers  in  all  of  the  af- 
fected States. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  deter- 
mined that  the  FPC  should  have  delayed 
its  consideration  of  the  total  public  In- 
tei-est  until  the  courts  bad  resolved  the 
narrower  question  of  whether  there 
would  be  a  reduction  in  competition  in 
California.  When  the  trial  court  failed  to 
find  any  anticompetitive  effect  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  Supreme  Court  reversed  this 
decision  and  ordered  El  Paso  to  divest 
the  assets  it  had  acquired.  That  was  in 
1964.  El  Paso  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment came  up  with  a  divestiture  ar- 
rangement which  was  approved  by  the 
district  court  Judge,  but  this  too  was 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1967. 
A  second  divestiture  arrangement  was 
devel(H>ed  by  a  new  district  court  Judge 
after  many  months  of  hearings,  but.  at 
the  urging  of  three  private  individuals 
who  were  not  parties  to  the  suit,  the  Su- 
preme Court  again  reversed  this  ar- 
rangement. 

A  district  court  In  Denver  Is  presently 
working  on  a  third  arrangement  and  re- 
cently handed  down  its  decision  on  that 
aspect  of  the  case  dealing  with  the  gas 
reserves  to  be  divested.  The  court  re- 
jected the  proposals  put  forth  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  which  would  have 
required  El  Paso  to  turn  over  to  the  new 
company  a  pipeline  built  by  El  Paso 
prior  to  the  merger,  together  with  gas 
reserves  presently  being  utilized  to  serve 
CTaJifomia  and  contracts  with  customers 
presently  receiving  this  very  gas.  In- 
stead, the  court  decreed  that  in  order 
to  make  It  easier  for  the  new  company 
to  enter  C?alifomia  in  the  future.  El  Paso 
could  not  bring  any  additional  gas  into 
that  State  for  3  years  after  divestiture 
takes  place  or  until  certain  oHxlitions 
were  met.  The  effect  of  the  decision  would 
be  to  remove  El  Paso  as  a  competitor  in 
California  for  at  least  5  years — a  result 
which  the  distributors  and  utilities  in 
California  are  obviously  distressed  about. 

Even  WiUiam  Bennett,  a  former  Cali- 
fornia public  utilities  commissioner 
who  has  participated  in  this  case  from 
the  very  beginning  and  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Committee  as  a  "c<m- 
sumer  spc^esman"  has  described  the 
district  court's  decision  as  a  "massive 
blunder"  and  a  decision  "so  grossly  in 
error  as  to  escape  understanding."  While 
Mr.  Bennett  is  frequently  given  to  hyper- 
bole, it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  de- 
cree will  ultimately  be  appealed.  No  one 
can  tell  how  mtmy  more  arrangements 
will  have  to  be  worked  out  and  how  many 
more  years  will  be  consumed  while  we 
in  the  West  wait  to  find  out  who  will 


serve  our  area  and  whether  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  secure  needed  gas  sup- 
pUes. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  stress  that  this 
litigation  has  proceeded  <Hi  the  basis  of 
the  facts  known  to  the  parties  and  to  the 
courts  in  19i57 — 14  years  ago — as  to  nat- 
ural gas  supplies  and  the  effect  of  tbe 
merger  on  consumers  In  Callfomia  at 
that  time.  A  number  of  fundamental 
changes  have  taken  place  in  these 
market  conditions  which  radically  alter 
the  suppositions  on  which  the  lawsuit 
was  originally  brought  and  deckled  by 
the  Suprone  Court. 

The  most  fundamental  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  2  years — we  have 
moved  from  an  era  of  abundant  gas  sup- 
ply to  a  period  of  dangerous  scarcity  and 
recent  findings  by  the  district  court  have 
Just  confirmed  this  fact.  ITie  demand  for 
natural  gas  because  of  its  pollutimi  free 
characteristics  lias  so  outstripped  poten- 
tial supply  that  in  the  words  of  one  In- 
dependent analyst  of  the  gas  Industry, 
based  upon  current  reserves  and  addi- 
tional discoveries  that  can  be  expected 
as  a  result  of  a  realistic  projection  of 
capital  investment  and  exploration  in 
the  next  10  years,  the  maYimiirri  quantity 
of  availaUe  gas  by  1980  from  all  sources 
both  within  and  without  the  United 
States  will  still  be  more  than  one-third 
less  than  market  needs  at  that  time. 

The  most  knowledgeable  people  on  this 
matter,  those  who  are  responsible  for 
distributing  gas  to  consumers  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  testi- 
fied at  the  hearing:*  tliat  the  most  fertile 
sources  of  new  gas  supplies  will  be  found 
in  the  western  Provinces  of  Canada.  In 
the  last  year  or  two  a  number  of  differ- 
ent companies  have  each  committed  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  search  fw 
Canadian  gas  supplies.  These  efforts  will 
quicken  in  the  coming  years.  These  next 
few  years  will  be  absolutely  crucial  in  de- 
termining whetlier  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States  win  be  able  to  obtain 
its  fair  share  of  these  reserves. 

But  during  this  time  we  cannot  expect 
El  Paso  to  make  any  significant  expendi- 
tures in  this  effort  since  they  will  be 
forced  to  di^xise  of  all  of  their  interests 
in  Canada  because  of  the  divestiture.  Un- 
fortimately,  it  will  be  many  years  before 
any  compcmy  which  were  to  acquire  El 
Paso's  Northwest  Division  would  be  able 
to  engage  in  these  expensive  efforts  in 
searching  for  (Canadian  gas.  Not  only  Is 
the  recent  court  dedsiwi  likely  to  be  ap- 
pealed and  the  litigation  continued  for 
many  more  years,  but  the  assets  cannot 
be  transferred  to  the  new  company  imtil 
the  FPC  has  issued  a  certificate  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  covering 
such  a  transaction.  That  decision  will 
take  time  as  well  and,  of  course,  there 
is  always  the  likelihood  of  a  judicial  re- 
view of  that  decision  too.  When  all  the 
cases  have  finally  been  decided  it  will 
still  take  some  period  of  time  for  the  new 
company  to  begin  operation  of  the  North- 
west system  and  to  "learn  the  ropes." 
What  we  are  then  faced  with  is  a  hiatus 
during  which  no  company  will  be  aggres- 
sively searching  for  new  gas  for  our  area 
and  this  hiatus  will  take  place  at  the 
point  in  time  when  It  Is  most  important 
fm-  us  to  have  a  strong,  aggressive  and 
able  company  r^resenting  our  interests. 
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One  of  the  most  strikiiig  effeoto  of  tbe 
dcnrdopment  of  this  gaa  ahorUce  crtsis 
is  that  it  is  now  impossible  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  lawsuit  was  IntttaUy 
instituted  to  be  aehieTed  any  more.  As 
you  will  recall,  the  lawsuit  was  Instltnted 
in  order  to  restoce  "oompeOtloii"  In  the 
California  market.  OompefeMon,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  reoognlaed.  Involves  two 
at  more  companies  competing  for  new 
Incremental  demands  of  gas  consumers. 
But  In  view  of  the  prospect  that  for  the 
indefinite  future  we  will  have  to  live  with 
gas  shortages  there  can  be  no  "competi- 
tion" between  suppliers  to  market  their 
gas  in  California.  Any  and  all  new  dis- 
coveries can  be  easily  and  readily  sold. 

Thus,  California's  concern  is  no 
longer  for  new  i^u  suppliers,  but  for  new 
gas  stq^Ues.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
since  the  institution  of  this  lawsuit,  two 
major  out-of -State  suppliers  have  begim 
to  serve  the  California  market.  With 
three  strong  out-of-State  suppliers  and 
over  100  intrastate  suppliers,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  fourth  out-of-State  sui>i^er 
by  dividing  up  the  present  El  Paso  sys- 
tem— and  now.  according  to  the  recent 
court  dedstoD,  removing  El  Paso  as  a 
competitor — cannot  result  in  any  oom- 
petlttve  benefits  for  Calif onila. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sole  bene- 
fit sooi^  to  be  achieved  by  this  lawsuit 
can  reaUsticaUy  no  Icnger  be  achieved, 
are  there  any  other  benefits  which  would 
result  to  gas  ocnsimiers  if  divestiture 
took  place?  This  question  was  asked  fre- 
quently at  the  hearings  in  Seattle  and  no 
one  was  able  to  iwlnt  to  any  real,  tangi- 
ble benefits.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  witnesses,  particularly  those 
whose  businesses  are  dependent  upon 
the  ability  to  secure  adequate  supines 
of  gas  at  low.  stable  prices,  pointed  out 
a  number  of  ways  in  which  substantial 
harm  would  result  to  gas  consumers  un- 
less legislation  were  enacted  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  preserve  the  merger. 

To  begin  with,  as  I  have  already  men- 
ticaied.  the  witnesses  were  greatly  con- 
cerned that  the  next  5  years  would  be 
critical  in  the  search  for  new  sources  of 
gas  supplying  and  that  during  this  pe- 
riod the  western  States  would  stQI  be 
struggling  with  the  problems  of  divesti- 
ture and  with  tbe  pix>blems  of  a  new 
company  gearing  up  its  operaticos. 

Second,  millions  of  dollars  in  additional 
costs  will  have  to  be  incurred  as  a  leeult 
of  divestiture.  These  costs  would  inclode 
duplication  of  facilities,  higher  Interest 
costs  on  borrowings,  and  the  duplication 
of  personnel  and  administrative  cost*.  All 
of  these  costs  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
constmier,  and  the  heaviest  burden  would 
be  imssed  on  to  tlie  consumers  in  the 
Northwest.  It  appears  certain  that  gas 
prices  will  be  gobxg  up  in  the  future  as  a 
result  of  changes  In  ^PC  policy  and  the 
fact  that  new  gas  discoveries  wlU  be  made 
at  even  greater  distances  from  our  mar- 
kets. But  there  Is  no  reason  why  addi- 
tional costs  should  be  Imposed  which  wlU 
not  lead  to  more  gas.  Moreover,  the  gov- 
ernors, utility  commissioners  and  distrib- 
utors all  testlfled  that  gas  prices  are 
more  likely  not  to  rise  as  much  in  the  fu- 
ture if  the  present  system  is  preserved. 

Third,  a  new.  inezperieneed  and  un- 
questionably financially  weaker  company 


will  be  substituted  in  the  Northwest  for 
El  Paso  as  the  sole  supplier  ot  gas  to  our 
area.  And  this  brings  me  to  what  I  feel 
is  the  most  troublesome  iiolnt  in  this 
whole  divestiture  business,  llils  substi- 
tution of  companies  in  the  Noittawast  will 
not  take  idace  because  the  Supreme 
Court  or  any  other  court  analysed  our 
sltuaticm  and  concluded  there  were  com- 
petitive benefits  to  our  area  from  divesti- 
ture. Tbe  relative  merits  or  evils  to  the 
Northwest  arising  from  the  merger  or 
from  divestiture  have  never  been  dis- 
cussed In  any  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
opinions.  Divestiture  was  ordered  because 
the  Court  In  1064  thought  that  in  view  of 
the  abundance  of  gas  supplies,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  competitor  by  divestiture 
would  tend  to  provide  future  competition 
in  Calif omla.  The  effects  which  divesti- 
ture might  have  on  the  Northwest  were 
never  even  considered. 

Although  the  FPC  had  f  otmd  the  merg- 
er to  be  in  the  total  public  interest,  the 
Supreme  Court  felt  that  under  seotkm  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act,  once  It  found  some 
antic(Hnpetitive  effects  in  any  market,  in 
this  case  California,  that  was  tbe  end  of 
the  issue  and  divestiture  had  to  be  or- 
dered no  matter  what  the  benefits  or 
detriments  might  be  to  the  other  areas 
of  the  country  affected.  It  is  tragieaUy 
Ironic  for  the  Northwest  that  in  1871, 
ctmsimiers  in  this  area  may  have  to  suffer 
the  risks  and  consequences  of  a  divesti- 
ture which  no  longer  holds  forth  any  pos- 
sibility of  even  yielding  any  benefits  to 
California. 

While  I  have  no  particular  brief  for 
El  Paso  in  this  matter,  I  cannot  be  un- 
mindful of  certain  facts  which  were 
brou^t  out  at  the  hearings ;  the  fact  that 
for  13  years  after  the  merger  there  was 
not  a  single  rate  increase  in  the  North- 
west, and  in  1967  there  was  even  a  rate 
decrease.  EWiveries  of  gas  by  El  Paso  to 
the  Northwest  tripled  during  this  same 
period,  whereas  throughout  the  nation  it 
has  only  doubled.  El  Paso  was  the  first 
importer  of  significant  quantities  of  Ca- 
nadian gsis  and  has  been  a  leader  in  such 
efforts  as  importing  liquefied  natural  gas. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  reasonable  for  con- 
sumers in  tiie  Northwest  to  be  forced  to 
accept  as  their  single  supplier  a  new,  as 
yet  unknown,  quantity  in  the  place  ot  a 
company  with  a  proven  record  such  as 
this;  to  be  forced  to  bear  additional  costs 
for  a  reduced  probability  that  they  will 
receive  additional  gas  supplies — in  order 
to  carry  out  a  court  decisicm  based  on 
facts  ais  they  existed  14  years  ago  and 
which  never  took  into  accoimt  their 
needs  or  the  damage  which  divestiture 
would  impose  on  them. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment attack  on  the  El  Paso-Pacific 
Northwest  merger  was  a  well-intentioned 
effort  to  achieve  the  benefits  of  competi- 
tion in  California.  This  is  a  desirable  end. 
and.  were  we  limited  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  situatlcn  to  the  known  facts  of 
1957.  this  Judicial  contest  might  still 
r>eem  to  be  of  value. 

In  this  case  the  courts  are  in  a  strait- 
jacket,  but  we  in  Congress  cannot  wear 
blinders.  We  live  in  1971,  and  we,  unlike 
the  courts,  can  take  into  account  the 
events  that  have  transpired  during  the 
last  decade. 

The  testimony  presented  in  Seattle  is 


persuasive  that  if  divestiture  takes  place 
it  is  likely  to  leave  the  Western  states 
with  two  weak  companies  Inst^^ad  of  one 
strong  company:  with  two  companies 
neither  of  which  will  be  able  to  solve 
our  gas  shortage  problems,  instead  of 
one  conuMny  that  has  already  proven  it 
has  the  capability  to  do  the  work  that 
has  to  be  done. 

This  is  what  will  happen  if  we  allow 
ourselves  In  1971  to  be  hostage  to  the 
facts  as  they  existed  in  1967.  We  could 
choose  to  do  nothhig.  but  we  must  then 
be  prepared  to  face  the  gas  consiuners 
of  our  States  and  explain  to  them  why 
we  took  no  steps  to  prevent  their  being 
saddled  with  needless  extra  costs  or  In- 
adequate supplies.  Ultimately,  we  must 
be  ready  to  explain  why,  in  the  very  near 
future,  they  may  have  insufficient  gas  to 
heat  their  homes;  why  there  may  be 
brownouts  on  the  west  coast  next  year. 

The  bill  we  have  submitted  is  the  only 
alternative.  It  does  not  require  the  ex- 
pcoiditure  of  any  public  moneys  to  bene- 
fit the  consiuners  of  a  particular  area. 
Moreover,  the  bill  will  not  only  provide 
the  benefits  of  a  imified  pipeline  system 
to  western  consiuners  and  end  the  un- 
certainty arising  from  the  many  years  of 
litigation,  it  will  also  make  it  consider- 
ably easier  for  any  new  supplier  to  enter 
the  California  market  in  the  future 
should  supply  conditions  so  change  as  to 
make  such  entry  possible.  Sections  3  (b) 
and  (c)  of  the  bill  impose  certain  condi- 
tions on  El  Paso  designed  to  require  El 
Paso  to  transport  gas  in  its  existing  sys- 
tem on  behalf  of  other  suppliers  or  to 
construct  pipelines  and  facilities  for 
others  who  may  have  a  source  of  supply 
but  no  way  of  getting  it  to  the  maricet. 
Ttowi,  by  virtue  of  this  bill.  El  Paso  would 
be  required  to  help  new  entrante  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  markets  presently  served  by 
it.  In  tills  regard,  the  preservation  of  the 
merger  will  significantly  enhance  the 
competitive  situation  in  the  Western 
UJS.  gas  markets  in  the  future. 

To  Insure  that  any  other  pipeline  com- 
pany that  wishes  to  mount  a  new  project 
to  the  West  will  not  face  unnecessary  op- 
position, section  3(a)  of  the  bill  provides 
that  for  a  period  of  10  years  El  Paso  will 
not  intervene  against  an  application  filed 
with  the  FPC  to  provide  new  service  to 
this  area  unless  the  FPC  determines  that 
such  intervention  is  necessary  to  insure 
an  adequate  basis  for  decision  on  wheth- 
er the  new  project  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Section  3(e)  requires  El  Paso  to  report 
annually  to  the  Congress  on  any  rate 
changes  approved  by  the  Commission 
and  the  reasons  for  the  changes.  Thus, 
we  will  be  able  to  exercise  continuing 
oversight  on  El  Paso's  record  in  provid- 
ing the  lowest  possible  rates  to  con- 
sumers. 

Finally,  to  tnsmv  that  our  expectations 
are  fulfilled  that  a  unified  El  Paso  will 
make  every  effort  in  finding  new  solu- 
tions to  our  gas  shortage,  section  4  of  the 
bill  imposes  an  obligation  on  the  com- 
pany to  commit  at  least  $200,000,000  over 
the  next  5  years  to  exploration  and  other 
activities  designed  to  make  additional 
gas  supplies  available  to  consiuners  in 
the  United  Stetes. 

I  recognize  that  these  are  unique  pro- 
visions. But  I  feel  that  with  the  addl- 
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tion  of  these  provisions  we  will,  so  to 
speak,  be  able  to  have  our  cake  and  eat 
it.  We  will  be  able  to  avoid  the  many 
evils  which  divestiture  holds  for  con- 
sumers in  the  West,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  make  it  more  likely  that  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  lawsuit  was  originally 
brought — the  realization  of  tbe  benefits 
of  competition — will  be  achieved. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  anticipate 
some  areas  of  concern  on  the  part  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  by  commenting 
briefly  on  what  this  bill  is  not  Intended 
to  do. 

First,  It  Is  not  Intended  as  an  attack 
on,  or  c(mfrontation  with  our  Judicial 
system.  They  have  handled  this  contro- 
versy as  they  felt  they  were  required  to 
do  under  the  overlapping  provisions  of 
the  CHi^rton  Act  and  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  The  chickens  have  come  home  to 
roost  in  the  Congress  because  of  our 
failure  to  make  clear  in  these  two  acts 
exacUy  how  we  thought  a  merger  in  the 
natural  gasfield  should  be  evaluated  by 
the  FPC  and  reviewed  by  the  courts. 
Consequently,  It  Is  up  to  us  to  resolve 
the  confiict  in  this  uniqijie  case  and  our 
so  doing  Is  no  refiection  on  the  efforts 
of  the  courts  to  deal  with  this  matter 
on  the  1957  terms  presented  to  them. 

Second,  this  bill  should  not  be  viewed 
as  against  "competition,"  but  for  "the 
benefits  of  competition."  After  all,  this 
is  what  this  whole  affair  has  been 
about — the  realization  of  the  benefits  of 
competition,  such  as  lower  prices,  better 
service  and  more  efficient  use  of  our 
resources.  If .  as  in  this  case,  the  benefits 
of  competition  can  only  be  achieved 
through  the  preservation  of  a  viable  sys- 
tem, to  be  "for  competition"  and  against 
"lower  prices  or  better  service"  would  be 
to  elevate  form  over  substance. 

Finally,  this  is  in  no  way  a  "special 
Interest  bill."  It  is  not  even  regional 
legislation,  although  it  is  the  Western 
States — particularly  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  CTalifomia — that  will  bear  the 
Immediate  consequences  of  a  failure  on 
our  pfut  to  act.  This  is.  In  long  range 
terms,  legislation  of  national  Impor- 
tance; the  strength  of  our  natural  gas 
systems  and  the  ability  of  gas  suppliers 
to  provide  consumers  with  adequate  fuel 
at  reasonable  costs  should  be  of  concern 
to  every  Member  of  this  body. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
reluctant  to  take  legislative  action  which 
in  any  way  impinges  on  the  application 
of  our  antitrust  laws.  I  share  this  view. 
But  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  unintended 
consequences  of  the  laws  we  have  pre- 
viously i>assed.  Nor  can  we  be  indifferent 
to  the  consequences  of  a  fcdlure  to  legis- 
late when  the  public  interest  requires  it. 
As  one  whose  principal  interest  is  the 
protection  of  the  consumer,  I  cannot 
remain  Idle  in  this  matter. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  told  us 
11  years  ago  that  It  was  In  the  public  in- 
terest, when  all  aspects  of  that  Interest 
were  considered,  for  El  Paso  to  own  the 
northwest  system.  I  believe  that  we 
should  heed  that  Judgment  before  it  is 
too  late.  The  recent  district  court  deci- 
sion demonstrates  that  the  longer  we 
allow  this  case  to  drag  on.  the  further 
away  we  are  from  finding  a  resolution 


which  is  In  anyone's  interest.  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  support  this  legl^tive  effort 
which  will  bring  an  end  to  this  intermi- 
nable litigation  and  to  allow  those  who 
supply  gas  to  consumers  in  the  Western 
States  to  get  back  to  the  business  of 
finding  more  gas. 

I  ask  consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
and  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Monday,  July  26,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3404 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congreis  asseitibVed, 

SxcnoN  1.  Section  7  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act, 
as  amended  (56  Stat.  83;  16  VSXi.  I  717f )  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe 
following  new  subeectlons: 

"(1)  Any  merger,  consolidation,  acquisi- 
tion or  otber  transaction  by  wbicb  tbe  assets 
or  stock  of  one  natural  gas  company  were  ac- 
quired by  another  natural  gas  company  prior 
to  January  1,  1060,  sball  be  oonolustvely  pre- 
sumed to  bave  not  been  In  violation  of  any 
antitrust  laws  If  tbe  assets  or  stock  so  ac- 
quired bave  not  been  divested  and  distrib- 
uted pursuant  to  a  flnal  judgment  under  tbe 
antitrust  laws  prior  to  tbe  date  of  tbe  en- 
actment of  tbls  Act;  provided  that  any  part 
of  any  sucb  transaction  or  tranaacttona  was 
at  tbe  time  tbereof  subject  to  tbe  Jurladlc- 
tlon  of  tbe  (^mmlsslon  and  furtber  provided 
tbat  application  for  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  for  tbe  Jurladlo- 
tlonal  part  or  parts  of  any  sucb  transaction 
or  transactions  was  made  to  and  approved  by 
the  Commission  prior  to  January  1,  1960. 

"  ( j )  Any  court  bavlng  pending  before  It  on 
or  after  tbe  date  of  tbe  enactment  of  tbls  Act 
any  litigation  or  proceeding  arising  from  tbe 
Initiation  of  litigation  under  tbe  antitrust 
laws  wltb  reqject  to  sucb  merger,  oonaoll- 
datlon,  acquisition  or  otber  transaction,  sball 
apply  tbe  rule  of  law  set  fortb  In  subsection 
(D- 

"(k)  Any  order  of  tbe  Ck>mmls8lon,  prior 
to  January  1,  1960,  issuing  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  fcH'  tbat 
portion  of  a  transaction  or  transactions  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (1)  wblcb  Is  subject 
to  tbe  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Commission  sball 
be  valid  and  In  full  force  and  effect  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  original  terms." 

Sbc.  3.  As  used  in  tbls  Act  tbe  term  "anti- 
trust laws"  means  tbe  Sherman  Act  (36  Stat. 
209;  15  U.S.C.  {{  1-7  as  amended),  tbe  Clay- 
ton Act  (38  Stat.  730;  16  VS.C.  ii  12-37  as 
amended ) ,  all  amendments  to  sucb  Acts,  and 
such  statutes  and  any  otber  Acts  in  pari 
materia. 

Sec.  3.  Any  natural  gas  company  subject 
to  the  conclusive  presumption  of  section  1 
above  shall,  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment: 

(a)  Not  Intervene  before  tbe  Federal 
Power  Commission  In  opposition  to  an  ap- 
plication for  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  to  provide  new  service 
In  the  company's  service  area  unless  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  determines  tbat 
such  intervention  Is  necessary  to  assure  an 
adequate  basis  for  decision; 

(b)  Make  available  to  others  any  excess 
capacity  In  Its  transmission  facilities,  upon 
a  finding  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
that  such  availability  to  others  is  in  the 
public  Interest  and,  on  sucb  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  approved  by  tbe  Com- 
mission: 

(c)  Construct  transmission  facilities  to 
transport  gas  for  others,  upon  a  finding  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  that  such 
construction  and   transportation  la  In  tbe 


public  Interest  and  on  such  tarma  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  approved  by  tbe  Com- 
mission; 

(d)  Beport  annually  to  tbe  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  tbe  measures  it  has  taken  to  comply  with 
tbe  provisions  of  this  section;  and 

(e)  Report  annually  to  tbe  President  of 
the  Senate  and  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe  Houae  on 
any  rate  changes  approved  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  during  tbe  previous  year 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sbc.  C  Within  five  yean  from  tbe  date 
of  enactment,  any  natural  gas  con^tany  sub- 
ject to  the  conclusive  presumption  of  sec- 
tion 1  above  shall  commit  at  least  $200  mil- 
lion towards  developing  and  making  addi- 
tional gas  supplies  avaUable  to  consumers 
in  the  United  States. 

Sac.  5.  The  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Chairman  of  tbe  Federal 
Power  CXjmmlaBlon,  is  authorised  to  Institute 
a  proceeding  in  any  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction to  enforce  tbe  provisions  of  section 
3  and  4  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect : 

(a)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  or  the  way  In  which  expendi- 
tures required  by  section  t  of  this  Act  are 
treated  by  the  Commission  for  rate-making 
purposes;  or 

(b)  Tbe  rights  of  third  parties  to  bring 
suit  under  the  antitrust  laws  on  tbe  grounds 
that  they  have  been  injured  In  their  busi- 
ness or  property  as  a  result  of  a  merger,  con- 
solidation or  acquisition  covered  by  section  1. 

Sac.  7.  If  (my  provision  of  this  Act  or  tbe 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  Invalid,  tbe  remainder  of  tbls 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

[From  tbe  WaU  Street  Jotimal,  July  36, 1871] 

VS.  va.  El  Paao:  AmrntusT  Goitx  Mad 
(By  Boger  W.  Benedict) 

Even  m  tbe  muiky  field  of  antlfruat  law 
It's  a  bit  imusual  for  a  majcH*  case  to  drag  on 
for  14  years,  with  no  end  In  sight.  It's  even 
more  untisual  If  tbe  defendant  has  ever  ap- 
pealed and  tbe  man  who  takee  credit  for 
initiating  tbe  suit  now  wants  Coograot  to 
wipe  it  out. 

An  almost  complete  turnabout  In  Industry 
conditions  dTUlng  these  seemingly  inter- 
minable proceedings  has  become.  In  fact,  tbe 
focus  of  a  growing  controversy  over  US.  of. 
£2  Paao  Natural  Gaa  Co.  And  that  dispute  baa 
a  significance  that  extends  beyond  its  Im- 
mediate economic  Importance  to  tbe  wider 
issue  of  tbe  relationship  of  antitrust  law  to 
the  public  Interest. 

In  the  view  of  a  large  majority  of  Western 
governors  and  regulatory  cammlaslotia,  most 
of  the  area's  gas  utilities  and  many  gaa  cus- 
tomers, this  antitrust  action,  far  from  prom- 
tslng  benefits  to  consumers,  has  *««T'^r"*  in- 
stead a  major  threat  to  tbelr  best  interests 
by  endangering  future  gaa  suppUea  for  tbe 
Western  U£. 


JUSilCB 


paancKNT  ii-ssmb 


Sen.  Warren  O.  Magnuaon  (D.  WatfL), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, after  bedding  hearings,  baa  drafted  pro- 
poeed  legislation  that  would  piiaaiia  B 
Paso's  1957  acquisition  of  Paetflo  WuiUiwaat 
Pipeline  Co.,  ending  what  be  terms  "14  yean 
of  fruitless  and  now  polntlaw  Utlgatton." 
Naturally  enough,  tbls  baa  arouwd  alarm  m 
the  Justice  Department,  ^rtileb  fean  that 
sucb  legialatlve  Intarventlan  could  tilggar 
mcreaslag  appeals  to  Oongraaa  to  undo  anU- 
trust  rullngB  won  In  tbe  courts,  aa  tbe  law- 
makers bave  reoentty  done  In  cases  Involv- 
ing bank  and  newqwper  mergera. 

But  an  examination  of  this  oomplaz  case 
Indicates  tbat  It  Is  Indeed  a  proper  matter 
for  congressional  scrutiny. 
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Trom  tba  tmlnnlnn  Xbm  oaae  has  blngsd 
on  wlMtlMr  relattTtfy  naixov  and  Urf*l7 
tbaocvttcal  inteipretaUoiw  of  antltruat  law 
abouU  talu  prccedwioe  ov«r  a  mush  braadar 
evalnaUoa  of  wbat  acrvaa  Um  pnbUc  ThU 
baa  In  torn  InvcdTod  a  daaale  dispute  ovar 
th«  division  of  powao  amoog  tbe  major 
branchas  of  the  fsdanU  goreriuiMnt. 

PropoBanta  ol  legtalatlre  IntwrantUm  In 
tha  oaaa  contand  that  the  taat  ol  tlma  has 
vartflad  a  oondualon  by  tha  Vsdwal  Povar 
Oommtaston  that  marfar  of  tha  two  p*p«'t"f 
would  banaflt  oonaumata  In  tha  Paotftc 
Northwest.  CaUfomU  and  the  Southwast. 
By  oontrast.  they  aaaart.  tagal  thaortaa  ad- 
■vanced  by  tbe  Supreme  Oourt  that  the 
merger  would  reduce  competition  in  OaU- 
fomia  make  little  aeoae  In  todaya  growtnc 
national  gas  shortage. 

artmiinrt  a.  "Fat"  Brown,  who  waa  attor- 
ney general  of  CaJtf  cnUa  at  tha  time,  aa^  he 
convinoed  the  Juatloa  Department  to  fila  tha 
antitrust  suit.  He  told  Sen.  liagnusonla  hear- 
ings that  a  court-ordared  dlTaatltttre  at  Pa- 
cific Northwest  by  El  Paao  now  "la  likely  to 
prove  extremely  damaging"  to  OallfOnda 
consumen,  by  threataolng  thalr  arrw  to 
future  supplies  of  gas  and  by  raising  Its  ooata. 

Concern  is  even  greater  in  tbe  PadAc 
Northweat.  Gov.  Cecil  D.  Andrua  d  Idaho 
testmed  at  the  >'**'^"g«  that  energy  raaarres 
in  the  Northwest  are  "dangerooaly  tow,"  and 
he  aaaertcd  that  Kl  Paso,  with  dlvairtlture 
hanging  over  its  head,  can't  piuvue  new  sup- 
plies with  "great  vigor."  CntU  the  Utlgatton 
is  ended,  be  said,  "there  will  be  no  auooaaaor 
company  In  position  to  undertake  the  re- 
^KkOBlblllty." 

El  Paao  contends  that  with  full  approval 
of  the  FPC,  It  rescued  Padflc  Mbrthwaat 
from  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  pumped  9166 
mUUoa  into  it,  tripled  Ita  aalea  over  a  period 
when  Industry  volume  doubled  and  never 
raised  prices  to  customers  over  tbe  first  13 
years  of  operating  Pacific.  EI  Paao  says  the 
merger  also  ended  Its  own  over-dependence 
on  byproduct  gas  from  Texas  oil  wells,  help- 
ing keep  gas  rates  in  Ijos  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  among  the  lowest  in  the  nation. 

Now  El  Paao  is  faced  with  the  likelihood 
of  divesting  its  holdings  not  only  in  Pacific 
Northweat,  but  in  one  of  its  own  major  Cal- 
ifornia pipelines  as  well,  plus  a  poaiiMe  $00 
"«"»«■«  %tx  liability,  an  attempt  to  sequester 
some  past  earnings  and  a  ban  on  competing 
in  its  biggest  market.  CaUfomla.  for  seven 
years. 

Howard  Boyd,  chairman  and  chief  exeeu- 
tlve  ofllcer,  says  the  dlTestlture  "may  turn 
one  healthy  company  into  two  sick  ones,"  to 
the  detrlnaent  of  consumers  served  by  both. 

Pacific  Northwest  was  set  up  In  1954  to 
build  the  first  Interstate  gas  (dpeline  to  that 
area  of  tbe  country.  But  It  ran  up  $28  million 
of  operating  loaaea  in  Its  first  three  yeara,  had 
to  aeU  aome  aaaula  to  meet  praf erred  divldemd 
payments  and  faced  loaa  of  valuable  undevM- 
oped  leases  in  New  Mexloo's  giant  San  Juan 
Basin  gaa  field  unless  It  could  find  the  capi- 
tal to  meet  contract  drilling  requirements. 

Pacific  pr(q>oaed  merger  to  El  Paao,  which 
had  tbe  flnanfial  reaources  to  shore  vcp  the 
new  company,  and  which  was  attracted  by 
the  opportunity  to  diversify  its  aourcea  of  gas 
atq>ply.  The  FPC.  which  regulatea  gaa  ptpe- 
llnes.  approved  the  ooDsalldatlon.  But  tbe 
CaUfomla  Public  XTtllltles  Commission  ap- 
pealed, charging  that  tbe  merger  would  de- 
crease pipeline  competition  In  the  state  by 
removing  one  oompany.  Tht  Circuit  Oourt  at 
Appeals  In  Washington,  D.C..  upheld  the 
merger. 

coKTUcAnD  MAinnmis 

But  that  was  tbe  laat  time  that  any  oourt 
oonaldered  the  broad  tmpaot  of  the 
metcar  on  the  public  Interest.  CaUfomla  ap- 
pealed the  rxillng  to  the  Supreme  Court,  thus 
aatlliig  off  a  oomplloated  aeries  of  maneuvers 
that  revolved  on  con4>Iez  legal  queatlona.  The 
reauH  to  date  is  four  controveraial  Supremf> 
Court  decisions,  with  more  in  sight. 


Tbe  flrat  Supreme  Coiui  ruling.  In  1043, 
was  that  El  Paso  muac  stand  trial  in  a  lower 
oourt  on  antitrust  chazgea.  Although  the 
Clayton  Act  contains  language  exempting 
from  antttruat  challenge  any  tranaactloDs 
approved  by  the  FPC,  the  oourt  held  the  act 
dldn^  give  the  FPC  authority  to  rule  on  a 
stock  acquisition  that  preceded  actual  oon- 
soUdatlon  of  assets.  El  Paso  argued  in  vain 
that  the  stock  acquisition  was  merely  a  part 
of  the  merger  prooeas. 

Justloea  J<Am  Harlan  and  Po«ter  Stewart 
said,  in  the  first  of  several  bUetertng  dissents, 
thftt  tbe  niUng  created  "a  wholly  artificial 
Imbalance  between  antitrust  law  enforcement 
si^>ported  "by  reason  or  authority." 

Afiter  a  dlstriot  court  acquitted  El  Paao  of 
an  antitrust  violation,  the  Justtoe  Depart- 
ment again  appealed  to  the  Siqneme  Court. 
The  high  court  overturned  the  lower  oouzt, 
contending  that  If  Pacific  Northweat  bad  re- 
mained Independent  ft  would  have  become 
a  pipeline  oon^Mtltor  in  Oaltfomla.  llie  Su- 
preme COtirt  directed  tbe  lower  oourt  to  or- 
der divestiture,  prompting  Justice  wa.HftT» 
to  seseit  that  he  knew  of  no  previous  ease 
In  which  the  high  oourt  bad  ordered  a 
remedy  not  oonaldered  first  by  a  lower  one. 

The  dlveeMture  plan  drawn  up  by  tbe  dls- 
triot court  was  the  "beet  lu  the  history  of  tbe 
Clayton  Act,"  aooordlng  to  a  high  Justice  De- 
partment oOlclal.  But  tbe  Supreme  Cotirt  in 
1967  rejected  tbe  plan  and  proceeded  to  out- 
line its  own  dlreotlves  for  ajiother  lower  court 
to  carry  out.  This  caiued  the  dissenting  Jus- 
tices to  thunder.  "The  court  roams  at  kuige, 
unooofined  by  anything  so  mundane  as  a 
factual  record  developed  In  advenary  pro- 


The  second  plan  of  divestiture  was  turned 
down  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  in  1900,  after  it 
denied  the  lone  appellant,  the  Utah  Public 
Service  Commlasion,  permission  to  withdraw, 
which  would  have  ended  tbe  case.  The  same 
dissenting  Justices  declared  this  "dismaying 
to  all  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  this  in- 
stitution as  a  oourt  of  law."  They  charged 
that  the  dedslon  "to  shatter  centuries  of 
Judicial  tradition"  came  from  "completely 
erroneous  factual  premises  bom  of  super- 
ficial aoquaintanoe  with  this  14,000-page 
record." 

The  district  oourt  m  Salt  Lake  City  is  cur- 
rently struggling  with  a  third  dlvaaUture 
plan.  But  even  tbe  Jiistice  Department  Is 
recommending  that  It  Ignore  two  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  directives:  that  the  sale  be 
"aU  cash"  (whl<A  would  Impose  that  $60 
milUon  tax  on  El  Paso)  and  that  It  prohibit 
transfer  of  $170  million  of  El  Paao's  debt  to 
Pacific  (which  likely  would  cost  Pacific  mil- 
lions al  dollars  In  added  interest  costs  to 
raise  new  debt  at  today's  rates) .  The  new  plan 
ts  expected  to  go  back  to  the  high  oourt  at 
least  once  more. 

TtM  Supreme  Court's  rulings  have  all  re- 
lated to  pipeline  competition  in  Califcnila. 
In  1946  El  Paso  built  tbe  first  pipelines  to 
bring  out-of-state  gas  to  that  vast  market. 
In  competition  with  more  than  100  sup- 
pliers hooked  to  California  wells.  Pacific 
Northwest  never  supplied  the  market,  but 
had  made  an  abortive  pre-merger  attempt  to 
do  so.  falling  to  find  suflldent  buyers  at  Its 
proposed  prices,  which  were  higher  than  El 
Paao's. 

Since  the  case  began,  two  more  major  in- 
terstate pipelines  have  been  bvUlt  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

What's  more,  the  market  has  changed  from 
one  of  strong  competition  to  one  of  growing 
shortage;  today  anyone  with  gas  to  sell  would 
have  no  trouble  finding  buyers.  What  the 
state  needs  now,  says  Mr.  Brown,  are  "new 
gas  supplies,  not  new  gas  suppliers  " 

Tbe  most  likely  direction  for  all  the  West- 
ern states  to  turn  for  new  supplies,  lays  Mr. 
Boyd,  Is  northward,  to  ^^''^ti  and  *'«T*'f. 
El  Paeo  has  pioneered  VB.  use  of  Canadian 
gas,  ctirrently  aoooimtlng  for  nearly  ooe- 
third  of  total  UjB.  Importo.  This  gaa  haa 


helped  El  Paao  keep  prloea  low  in  the  Paolflc 
Northwest,  while  fteelng  San  Juan  gas  for 
the  much  shorter  haul  to  California,  he  as- 
serts. But  he  says  that  the  Utlgatlcm  U  tying 
El  Paso's  hands  and  that  no  new  company 
exlsu  to  compete  against  Midwest  and  East- 
em  pipellnea  that  may  sew  up  most  of  the 
available  suppUes  before  the  oourt  case  ends. 
coHcnn  om  ooMymioaa 

'niere'B  also  concern  over  how  effeottve  a 
new  oompany  would  be.  Of  seven  competitors 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest  properties,  the  only 
one  with  p4>ellne  experience,  Colorado  Inter- 
state Corp.,  was  once  before  rejected  by  the 
court.  Anaconda  Co.,  the  giant  oc^per  mining 
oompany:  Husky  OU  Ltd.;  and  Banister  Con- 
tinental Corp.,  a  computer  and  pipeline  oon- 
structloo  firm,  would  be  entering  a  new 
field. 

librae  exist  only  on  paper:  Western  Sunset 
Transmission  Co.,  Paradox  ProducUon  Ooip. 
and  Copaso  Inc.  (Noting  a  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  report  that  Paradox 
had  $33  in  fixed  aasete  and  owed  its  directors 
•567,000,  Sen.  Magnuson  commented,  "1  hope 
tbU  Isnt  typical  of  the  applicants.") 

At  the  request  of  Sen.  Magnuson's  com- 
mlttee,  Stephen  Breyer,  professor  of  anti- 
trust law  at  Harvard  Law  School  and  formerly 
a  Justice  Department  attorney  in  the  anti- 
trust suit  against  El  Paao,  re-etudled  the 
case.  While  Profeasor  Breyer  opposes  the 
principle  of  congressional  action  in  oourt 
cases,  he  concluded  that  tbe  Justice  Depwt- 
ment  "guessed  wrong"  when  it  initiated  the 
El  Paeo  suit. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2406.  A  bin  to  provide  for  «ui  equi- 
table procedure  for  establldiing  congres- 
sional districts.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

CONCSXSSIONAL   EEDISTUCnNG 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  which  will  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  gerrymandering 
in  future  congressional  redistrlcting. 
The  bill  Is  identical  to  H  Jl.  6852,  intro- 
duced In  the  House  by  Representative 
James  M.  Hanley  of  New  York. 

My  proposal  will  remove  the  State  leg- 
islature's present  congressional  redis- 
trlcting  power,  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  five-member  commission  in  ecu:h 
St\te  These  commissions  will  be  man- 
dated to  take  cognizance  of  existing  com- 
munities of  interest  and  to  refrain  from 
acting  to  minimize  or  c::.ncel  the  voting 
suength  of  I'Hcial.  economic,  or  political 
elements. 

Esu;h  commission  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  strive  for  distinct  representa- 
tion for  city,  suburban,,  and  rural  areas 
and  to  follow  existing  political  subdivi- 
sion boundaries  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible.  The  districts  must  be  compact 
and  contiguous,  and  each  must  come 
within  a  1 -percent  deviation  from  the 
average  district  population  of  the  Sttite. 

The  membership  of  the  commissions 
would  be  composed  of  one  appointment 
to  be  made  by  each  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  in  both  houses  of 
the  State  legislatures  smd  a  fifth  app<^t 
ment  to  be  made  by  the  highest  court 
in  the  State  Thus,  the  commissions  will 
have  a  bipartisan  composition  coupled 
with  a  representative  of  the  Judicial 
branch. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  redlstrlct- 
ing  has  confoimded  democratic  societies 
throughout  history.  Many  noble  efforts 
have  been  made  to  provide  equitable  dls- 
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tricting  procedures  which  nevertheless 
did  not  ignore  such  vital  human  factors 
as  communities  of  interest  and  local  po- 
litical subdivisions.  The  proposal  I  in- 
troduce today  is  a  new  and  YxAA  approach 
which  should  help  to  bolster  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  those  who  rep- 
resent them  in  Washington.  I  ask  that 
the  full  text  of  this  bill,  the  Congres- 
sional Districting  Act  of  1971,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobs,  as 
follows: 

S.  2406 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uouae  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  State3  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  Dis- 
tricting Act  of  1971". 

Sac.  2.  Section  22  of  tbe  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  tbe  fifteenth  and  subse- 
quent decenolaJ  censuses  and  to  provide  for 
apportionment  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress", approved  June  18.  1929  (2  UJ3.C.  2a), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlxig: 

"(c)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  State  entitled  to 
more  than  one  Representative  to  tbe  Ninety- 
third  or  any  subsequent  Congress,  Represent- 
atives to  such  Congress  shall  be  elected  from 
congressional  districts  established  In  such 
State  by  tbe  State  redistrlcting  commission 
appointed  for  such  State  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (d)  after  each  apportionment  un- 
der subsection  (b).  Ihe  commission  for  a 
State  shall  establish  a  number  of  districts 
for  such  State  equal  to  tbe  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives i^portloned  to  such  State  un- 
der subsection  (b) .  No  district  so  established 
shall  contain  a  number  of  persons  (deter- 
mined under  the  decennial  census  under 
which  such  apportionment  was  made)  which 
differs  by  more  than  1  {jer  centiun  from  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  tbe  popiila- 
tlon  of  such  State  (under  such  census)  by 
tbe  number  of  Etepresentatlves  to  which  such 
State  is  entitled  under  such  apportionment. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (1),  a  commis- 
sion, in  establlabing  congressional  districts 
in  a  State,  to  tbe  extent  possible — 

"(A)  shall  provide  for  fair  and  effective 
representation  for  all  individuals,  peoples, 
and  party  Interests  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable, 

"(B)  shall  take  cognizance  of  such  com- 
munities of  Interest  as  do  exist  and  may  not 
act  to  minimize  or  cancel  out  the  voting 
strength  of  racial,  economic,  (M'  political  ele- 
menta, 

"(C)  shall  strive  for  distinct  presentation 
for  city,  suburban,  and  rural  areas,  and 

"(D)  subject  to  the  preceding  subpara- 
graphs of  this  paragraph,  shall  follow  exist- 
ing political  subdivision  boundaries,  and 
sbaU  provide  that  such  districts  shall  be 
composed  of  a  contiguous  and  as  compact 
an  cu«a  as  possible. 

"(d)(1)  Within  sixty  days  after  tbe  en- 
actment of  the  Congressional  Districting  Act 
of  1971,  and  thereafter  within  sixty  dayn  after 
tbe  receipt  by  tbe  executive  of  a  State  of  a 
certificate  under  subsection  (b) ,  there  shall 
be  established  In  each  State  a  State  redis- 
trlcting commission.  Such  a  commission  shall 
consist  of  five  members  appointed  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
each  house  of  the  State  legislature  shall  each 
appoint  one  member. 

"(B)  The  highest  court  of  the  State  shall 
appoint  one  member. 

A  vacancy  in  the  oommission  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

"(2)  In  tbe  case  of  a  nonpartisan  bicameral 
legislature,  the  leader  of  each  house  shall 
appoint  two  members  of  the  commlasion  af- 


ter consultation  with  the  leaders  of  political 
parties  in  the  State.  In  the  case  of  a  uni- 
cameral nonpartisan  legislature,  the  leader 
of  such  legislature  shall  appoint  four  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  after  consultation 
with  leaders  of  political  parties  in  such 
Suites. 

"(3)  The  determination  as  to  which  official 
constitutes  the  mincxlty  or  majority  leader 
of  a  house  of  a  State  legislature  for  purposes 
of  this  subsaction  shall  be  made  by  such 
hotise. 

"(e)  ( 1 )  A  State  conunlsslon  appointed  un- 
der subsection  (d)  shall,  after  conducting 
public  hearings,  promulgate  a  plan  which 
meets  tbe  requirements  of  subsection  (c) 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  Its 
appointment.  Such  plan  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  shall  take  effect  on 
the  sixtieth  day  after  such  publication,  and 
shall  be  applicable  until  the  next  apportion- 
ment following  a  decennial  census.  Any  plan 
which  takes  effect  shall  have  tbe  force  and 
effect  of  law  (except  to  the  extent  that  a 
court  order  issued  under  paragraph  (2) 
otherwise  provides) . 

"(2)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  action 
(or  failure  to  act)  of  a  commission  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  at  any  time  before  tbe 
expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the  publication 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  a  plan  promulgated 
by  such  commission  file  a  petition  in  the 
United  States  district  court  sitting  in  the 
Scate.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  such 
action  (or  failure  to  act)  in  accordance  with 
chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  provided  in 
such  chapter. 

"(3)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  failure 
of  any  State  official  referred  to  in  subsection 
(d)(1)(A)  or  (B)  to  appoint  a  member  of 
a  commission  may  brli^  an  action  in  a 
United  States  district  court  for  appropriate 
relief.  Tbe  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  relief. 

"(f)  (1)  (A)  Members  of  a  oommission  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (d)  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  $50  for  each  day  ( including 
traveltlme)  diiring  which  they  are  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested 
lu  the  commission. 

"(B)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business  in  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  commission,  members  of 
the  commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, in  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
authorized  by  section  5703 (b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  tbe  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

"(2)  Three  members  of  such  a  commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(3)  (A)  A  commission  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

"(B)  The  staff  of  the  commission  may  be 
appointed  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ^- 
pointments  In  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  tbe  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subcb^ter  in  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  Oeneral  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(4)  A  commission  may  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  its  duties  hold  such  hearings, 
sit  and  act  at  such  tintes  and  places,  take 
such  testlnMjny.  and  receive  such  evidence 
as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

"(5)  A  commission  appointed  under  sub- 
section (d)  shall  cease  to  exist  sixty  days 
after  the  publication  of  a  plan  under  sub- 
section (e)(1),  except  that,  if  an  action  is 
commenced  under  subsection  (e)  (2)  for  Judi- 
clsa  review  of  such  plan,  the  commission  shall 
continue  to  exist  during  the  pendency  of  such 
action." 

Sec.  3.  The  second  i>aragri4>h  of  the  Act 
entiUed   "An  Act   for  the  relief  of  Doctoi 


Ricardo  Vallejo  Samala  and  to  provide  for 
congressional  redistrlcting"  (2  U.S.C.  2c)  la 
repealed. 


cxvn- 


-1822— Part  22 


By  Mr.  MdNTYRE: 
S.  2407.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  be  promi- 
nently labeled  as  to  the  date  beyond 
which  potency  or  eflQcacy  becomes  dimin- 
ished. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

0S17G   DATING   PROPOSAL   TO    Am   CONSTTMEXS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill,  the  Drug  Dating  Act  of  1971. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  efficacy  of  drugs  we  use.  Near- 
ly every  prescription  and  non-prescrlp- 
tlon  drug  loses  its  potency  over  a  period 
of  time,  some  In  a  few  days,  others  In 
several  weeks  or  months.  The  consumer 
has  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  drug 
in  his  medicine  cabinet  is  effective  unless 
he  knows  the  date  on  which  it  loses  its 
strength.  A  consumer  may  be  taking  cold 
pills  he  obtained  for  a  previous  illness. 
The  pills  may  look  exactly  the  same  as 
they  did  at  the  earlier  time,  but  they 
may  be  no  more  effective  than  sugar  pills 
because  the  ingredients  have  lost  their 
power. 

One  pharmacist  recently  told  me  that 
it  is  particulaily  important  that  the 
over-the-counter  drugs  be  labeled  with 
an  expiration  date  because  these  drugs 
have  not  been  prescribed  by  a  physician 
and  the  consumer  has  not  been  told  how 
long  to  use  the  drug.  A  consumer  might 
continue  taking  the  medication  long 
after  it  has  lost  its  potency  or  has  under- 
gone chemical  changes.  With  a  "beyond 
use"  date  is  would  be  the  consumer's  re- 
sponsibility to  discard  the  drug. 

Another  pharmacist  felt  that  the  small 
amount  of  additional  work  in  the  dis- 
pensing of  each  affected  prescription 
would  be  well  worth  it  and  that  phar- 
macy in  general  would  be  glad  to  coop- 
erate in  this  pubUc  service. 

I  know  of  one  case  in  which  nitro- 
glycerine tablets  were  prescribed  and  dis- 
pensed without  an  expiration  (kite.  'Sl- 
troglycerine  is  used  as  a  vasodilator  and 
loses  its  potency  after  a  couple  of 
months.  It  would  have  been  disastrous 
if  this  person  would  have  relied  on  his 
old  tablets. 

These  statements  from  members  of 
the  pharmaceutical  industry  have  beoi 
most  helpful  to  me  in  mftk-ing  my  deci- 
sion to  proceed  with  this  legislation. 
Much  work  remains  to  be  done  In  this 
area  before  any  final  determination  can 
be  made  on  this  or  any  other  legislation. 
I  intend  to  keep  an  open  mind  and  to 
make  changes  in  my  proposal  as  the  need 
for  modification  becomes  evident. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  goal  that  I 
am  seeking  in  this  most  important  mat- 
ter of  drug  dating.  Tlits  goal  is  simply 
stated — ^pxotectacm  for  consunters  who 
may  not  now  have  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  dates  of  the  drugs  that  they  are 
taking.  That  is  my  goal,  and  I  am  mind- 
ful that  there  may  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  most  effective  way  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

If,  after  thorough  deliberation  in  com- 
mittee, it  becomes  clear  that  there  is  a 
better  way  to  help  the  ctxisumer  In  tb' 
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area  you  can  be  assured  that  I  will  Join 
in  devel(Y)ing  that  new  measure.  The  con- 
sumer deserves  better  protection  from 
the  possibility  ot  taking  outdated  drugs 
and  I  pledge  myself  to  that  cause.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  bill  wUl  be  one  of  the  mov- 
ing forces  that  brings  about  the  changes 
in  drug  dating  that  are  needed  to  fully 
protect  ccmsumers  everywhere. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Allott.  and  Mr.  Paknih) 
(by  request) : 

S.  2408.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  ranking  minority  mecuter  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  ('Ms.  Alloti)  ,  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Arizona  (Mr.  Fahion)  , 
and  myself,  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation by  request  of  the  administra- 
tion to  extend  the  life  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commls&ion.  Under  the  proposed 
bill,  the  Indian  Claims  CX>mmis&ian  Act 
would  be  amoided  to  accomplish  the 
following  purposes: 

First.  Change  the  date  for  dissolutioD 
of  the  Commission  from  April  10.  1972. 
to  Apra  10. 1977. 

Second.  Provide  that  cases  still  pend- 
ing when  the  Commission  dissolves  be 
transferred  to  the  UjS.  Court  ot  Claims, 
which  would  be  empowered  to  complete 
adjudication  of  such  cases. 

Third.  Provide  for  the  setting  oif  a  trial 
date  for  the  next  phase  of  each  claim 
pending  before  the  Commission.  This 
trial  date  would  be  no  later  than  1 
year  from  the  Commission's  final  ded- 
sloD  on  a  preceding  phase. 

Fourth.  Provide  that  if  a  claimant  fails 
to  proceed  with  trial  on  a  particular  date, 
the  commission  has  discretion  to  order 
dismlswil  of  the  claim  with  tnejudlce  or 
reset  the  trial  at  the  end  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  vitally 
concerned  with  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  its  Indian  citi- 
zens with  a  full  and  fair  hearing  on  their 
claims  against  the  Oovenunent.  In  1945, 
in  the  79th  Congress.  I  introdiiced  the 
bill  (HA.  4497)  which  ultimately  be- 
came the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act. 
Those  of  us  who  were  instrumental  in 
securing  the  passage  of  this  leglslaticm 
felt  that  a  mechanism  had  been  set  up 
that  would  allow  Indian  groups  to  have 
their  claims  adjudicated  at  an  early  date. 
I  have  been  disappointed,  along  with 
many  other  Monbers  of  Congress,  at  the 
length  of  time  it  has  taA:en  to  resolve 
these  claims. 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  merely  echoing 
the  sense  of  frustratian  that  must  be 
felt  by  those  tribes  whose  claims  have  not 
yet  been  ctmcluded  when  I  state  that 
there  i&a  been  imdue  delay  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Commission's  work.  Al- 
though the  Commission  has  beoi  in  op- 
eratioQ  for  over  25  years,  many  cases 
have  not  yet  been  concluded. 

It  is  clear  that  the  ones  who  have  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  tills  dday  are  the 
Ibidlans  who  have  not  yet  had  their 
claims  decided.  They  should  have  had 
their  day  in  court  as  other  tribes  have 
had. 

It  is  my  hope  that  early  heatings  can 


be  scheduled  before  the  Senate  Conunit- 
tee  on  Ihterior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  this 
biU  so  the  committee  can  onoe  again  try 
to  determine  the  causes  of  the  failure  of 
the  Commission  to  do  its  wock  in  the 
time  allotted  to  it 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive communication  from  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  aocompcmying  this 
pnvosal  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objectioo.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
as  fcAows: 

IMDIAN  CUklMS  COKMiaSIOH, 

WoMhington.  Juljf  13, 1971. 
Hon.  Spiso  T.  Aomrw, 

President  of  the  UJ.  Senate,   Washington, 
DC. 

Dkak  Mk.  PKKOiDKirr ;  Bncloead  Is  a  proptosed 
bUl  "To  extend  tbe  lUe  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  other  pvupoaea." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
Introduced  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  for  consideration  and  that  It  be 
enacted. 

It  would  amend  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act  to  aooompllah  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

1.  Change  the  date  for  dissolution  of  th« 
Commission  from  April  10.  1972,  to  April  10, 
19T7. 

a.  Provide  for  transfer  to  the  United  States 
Court  at  Claims  of  any  cases  still  pending  on 
AprU  10,  1977,  and  empower  the  Court  of 
Claims   to   complete   adjudication   of   such 
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3.  Provide  that  a  trial  date  shall  be  set  for 
the  next  phase  of  each  claim  which  shall  be 
no  later  than  one  year  from  the  final  decision 
on  the  preceding  phase;  and  provide  that  If 
a  claimant  falls  to  proceed  with  a  trial  on 
the  date  set,  the  Commission  may  enter  an 
order  dismissing  the  claim  with  prejudice  or 
it  may  reset  such  trial  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar. 

The  Commission  as  now  constituted,  whose 
five  members  took  office  between  December 
1967  and  May  1969,  is  firmly  committed  to 
completion  of  its  work  by  April  10,  1977,  and 
current  progress  Is  at  a  rate  consistent  with 
accomplishment  of  this  goal. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  disposition  of 
any  residue  of  work  that  might  remain  at  the 
time  the  Commission  is  dissolved.  The  bill 
provides  for  transfer  of  this  work  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  the  Commission  believes  that 
this  is  the  best  possible  solution  to  this  con- 
tingency. The  (k>mml8slon  also  believes,  how- 
ever, that  Its  work  will  either  be  completed, 
or  that  very  little  work  will  remain  to  be 
transferred.  The  Court  of  Claims,  therefore, 
will  not  be  unduly  burdened  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

"nie  present  statutory  prorlalon  tbat  all 
cases  should  be  se«  for  trial  not  later  ttian 
December  31.  1970,  is  obaotote;  therafore. 
sutetHtutloQ  ot  a  requirement  that  trial  ot 
the  next  phase  of  a  oaae  Im  aoheduled  as  soon 
as  paasU>le  and  not  more  than  ckm  year  after 
the  date  when  a  final  decision  was  raaebed 
on  the  preceding  phase  Is  propoeed.  The 
proposed  new  provision  also  autetttutes  a 
penalty  In  the  form  ot  a  poaattile  «n«»niM»i 
of  the  case  or  a  poaatt>Ie  delayed  trial  and 
kMs  of  a  right  of  appeal  to  t2w  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  In  Ueu  of  tlie  language  In 
the  present  bill  wiileh  makes  dtamlsMl  ot  the 
case  mandatory  under  rrrtain  oondltlons. 
This  pioeedure  furtban  tlie  trartr  goal  ot 
prooeedlng  aa  r^iridly  aa  poaatble  wHhout  de- 
feating the  tMalo  pazpoae  ot  giving  every 
Indian  TMbe  its  day  In  oourt. 

The  Offloe  of  Ifanagemant  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  emactiaent  of  this  proposal  would 
be  cooatstent  lifth  ttie  procmn  of  the 
President. 

Slnoerely  yours. 

Jbboms  K.  KxrrxKNoaLL. 

Chairman. 


A  bill  to  extend  the  life  ot  the  Indian  Clalma 
Commission,  and  for  other  purpoees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  swrtlon 
23  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  an 
Indian  Claims  Commission  to  provide  for  the 
powers,  duties,  and  fxmcttons  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes",  ^proved  August  13, 
1946  (00  Stat.  1049.  1006),  as  ^mmn^^^  (75 
Stat.  92;  26  U.S.C.  70v).  U  hereby  "~»"f»wl 
by  striking  said  section  and  Inserting  In  Ilea 
thereof  the  following: 

"DiBsoLTrnoN  or  thb  coMMrasioif  ams  db- 
posinoN  or  pemdinc  clahu 

"Sxc.  28.  The  existence  of  the  Commission 
shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  16  years  fXom 
and  after  April  10,  1962,  or  at  such  eaiUer 
time  as  the  Commission  shall  have  made  Its 
final  report  to  the  Congresa  on  all  dalms 
filed  with  It.  Upon  its  dissolution  the  rec- 
ords and  files  ot  the  C<»nmlS8lon  In  all  cases 
In  which  a  final  determination  has  been 
entered  shall  be  tf^vered  to  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States.  Tlie  records  and  flies  In 
all  other  pending  cases,  If  any,  inrJiwting 
those  on  appeal  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
United  States  (Tourt  of  Claims,  and  Jurisdic- 
tion is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United 
States  Court  of  Clalma  to  adjudicate  all  such 
cases  under  the  provisions  of  Section  2  of 
the  Indian  Claims  CiMnmlsslon  Act;  pro- 
vided, that  Section  2  of  said  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  case  filed  originally  In  the  Court 
of  (Claims  under  Title  28  U.S.C.  I  1606." 

Sxc.  2.  Section  27(a)  of  such  Act  of  Au- 
gust 13.  1946.  as  amended  (26  UB.C.  TOw). 
Is  amended  by  striking  said  section  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"TXIAL     CALUmSM 

"Sac.  27.  (a)  The  Commission  from  time 
to  time  shall  prepare  a  trial  calendar  which 
shall  set  a  date  for  the  trial  of  the  next 
phase  of  each  claim  as  soon  as  practical  after 
a  decision  of  the  Commission  or  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  or  the  SuprenM  Court 
of  the  United  States  makes  such  setting  pos- 
sible, but  such  date  shall  not  be  later  than 
one  year  from  the  date  of  such  decision  ex- 
cept on  a  clear  showing  by  a  party  that  Ir- 
reparable harm  would  result  unless  longer 
preparation  were  allowed." 

Sxc.  3.  SecUon  27(b)  of  such  Act  of  Au- 
gxist  13.  1946,  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  70w), 
is  amended  by  striking  said  section  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sxc.  27.  (b)  If  a  claimant  falls  to  proceed 
with  the  trial  of  Its  claim  on  the  date  set  for 
that  purpose,  the  Conunlsslon  may  enter  an 
order  dismissing  the  claim  with  prejudice 
or  It  may  reset  such  trial  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar." 


By  Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cttrtis,  Mr.  Goldwatks,  and 
Mr.  Thttrvond)  : 
S.J.  Res.  147.  A  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  election  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice-President   of    the    United    States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Ooldwatek. 
Senator  Curtis,  and  Senator  Thttrmond, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice- 
President. 

This  resolution  is  similar  to  SJ.  Res. 
12,  the  "District  Plan"  sponsored  by  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Mr.  MtmnT.  and 
others.  I  have  long  supported  the  "dis- 
trict plan".  It  would  make  needed  im- 
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provements  in  our  electoral  system  with- 
out changing  it  radically. 

The  principcJ  feature  of  the  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing  is  its  provision  that 
electors  who  are  apportioned  with  Rep- 
resentatives— under  article  U,  section 
1 — would  be  elected  in  the  same  single- 
member  districts  in  which  Representa- 
tives are  elected.  The  two  electors  as- 
signed with  Senators  in  each  State  would 
continue  to  be  elected  at  large.  Cur- 
rently, the  laws  of  every  State  but  one — 
Maine — ^provide  for  the  election  of  all 
Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  elec- 
tors at  large,  on  a  "general  ticket."  Ac- 
cordingly, in  each  of  49  States  the 
Presidential  ticket  to  whmn  the  winning 
slate  of  electors  is  pledged  receives  all 
of  that  State's  electoral  votes.  This  is 
the  socalled  "unit"  or  "winner-take-all" 
rule. 

This  is  in  my  view  the  most  sorious 
defect  in  our  electoral  system.  It  effec- 
tively disenfranchises  all  of  those  who 
did  not  vote  for  the  winning  slate  of 
electors,  and  Is  largely  responsible  for  the 
possibility  of  electing  a  President  who 
did  not  receive  the  most  popular  votes. 
Under  the  district  plan,  the  statewide 
popular  vote  winner  would  receive  the 
two  at-large  electoral  votes  plus  those 
of  the  districts  he  carried.  Other  candi- 
dates would  receive  an  electoral  vote 
for  each  district  carried.  While  this 
would  not  completely  eliminate  the 
"winner-take-all"  rule,  it  would  mini- 
mize it. 

In  addition  to  making  the  electoral 
system  more  representative,  and  reduc- 
ing the  likelihood  of  electing  minority 
Presidents,  it  would  make  the  Presidency 
more  responsive  to  local  concerns.  The 
closer  coordination  of  presidential  and 
congressional  campaigns  would  strength- 
en the  party  system  and  could  substan- 
tially reduce  campaign  costs.  Election 
fraud  would  be  discouraged,  because  ex- 
cept for  the  two  at-large  electors,  it 
would  have  no  impact  beyond  the  district 
where  it  occurred.  Certain  key  areas 
would  no  longer  have  the  ability  to 
"swing"  a  State's  entire  bloc  of  electoral 
votes. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
make  other  relatively  minor  changes 
which  would  Improve  our  electoral  sys- 
tem. First,  it  would  eliminate  the  "faith- 
less elector"  problem,  which  although  it 
has  arisen  infrequently,  has  caused  sub- 
stantial concern.  It  would  require  can- 
didates for  the  ofiQce  of  elector  to  pledge 
themselves  to  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  candidates,  and  If  elected,  to 
cast  their  votes  in  accordance  with  their 
pledges.  Votes  not  so  cast  would  never- 
theless be  counted  for  the  candidates  to 
whom  they  had  been  pledged.  Electoral 
votes  have  been  cast  "against  instruc- 
tions" only  six  times  in  our  history,  and 
none  has  affected  the  outcome  of  an 
electicm.  But  it  Is  almost  universally 
agreed  that  there  Is  no  Justification  for 
continuing  to  allow  that  possibility  to 
exist. 

This  amendment  would  make  several 
changes  in  the  contingent  election  in 
the  event  no  candidate  receives  a  major- 
ity of  the  electoral  votes.  First,  it  would 
move  the  election  from  the  House,  vot- 
ing by  States,  to  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 


gress, each  Member  having  one  vote.  Tbls 
would  be  more  democratic,  and  would 
diminish  the  invitation  to  third-party 
candidacies,  thus  strengthening  the  two- 
party  system.  Second,  it  provides  for  re- 
ducing the  number  of  candidates  from 
three  to  two  in  the  event  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  elected  on  the  first  ballot. 
This  would  expedite  the  election  and 
lessen  the  chances  of  deadlcx^k.  Finally, 
it  provides  that  election  of  the  President 
in  a  contingent  election  shall  automati- 
cally elect  as  Vice  President  the  candidate 
who  ran  on  the  same  ticket  with  him. 
This  would  eliminate  the  possibility, 
however  remote,  that  Congress  might 
elect  a  President  and  Vice  President 
from  different  political  parties. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  believe  this 
amendment  would  perfect,  rather  than 
radically  alter,  our  electoral  ss^stem.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  give  it  careful 
consideraticm  when  the  issue  of  elec- 
toral reform  is  before  the  Senate  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  BBS.  147 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
be  valid  to  aU  Intents  and  purposes  as  part 
of  the  Constitution  if  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission by  the  Congress : 

"AaxicLS  — 

"Sbctton  1.  Each  State  shall  choose  a  num- 
ber of  electors  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Repreeentatlvee  to  which  the  State  may 
be  entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no  Senator 
or  Representative,  or  person  holding  an  office 
of  tnist  or  profit  under  the  United  States, 
shall  be  chosen  an  elector. 

"One  elector  shall  be  elected  from  each 
district  within  a  State  from  which  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  elected, 
and  two  electees  shall  be  elected  at  large  from 
each  State. 

"Each  candidate  for  the  office  of  elector 
of  President  and  Vice  President  shall  file, 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  In 
which  he  seeks  such  office,  a  declaration  un- 
der oath  of  the  identity  of  the  jtenons  tar 
whom  he  will  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  which  declaration  shall  be  bind- 
ing upon  him  and  any  successor  to  his  of- 
fice. Any  vote  cast  to  the  contrary  shall  be 
counted  as  a  vote  cast  in  accordance  with 
such  declaration. 

"The  electors  shaU  meet  in  their  respec- 
tive States,  fill  any  vacancies  In  their  num- 
ber as  directed  by  the  State  legislature,  and 
vote  by  signed  ballot  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  one  of  whom  shall  not  be  an  In- 
habitant of  the  same  State  with  themselves; 
they  shall  name  In  their  ballots  the  person 
voted  for  as  President,  and  In  distinct  bal- 
lots the  person  voted  for  as  Vice  President; 
and  they  shaU  make  distinct  lists  of  aU  per- 
sons voted  for  as  President,  and  of  aU  per- 
sons voted  for  as  Vice  President,  the  num- 
ber of  votes  for  each,  and  the  name  and  dis- 
trict, if  any.  of  each  elector  who  voted  for 
each  such  person,  which  Uats  they  shall  sign 


and  certify,  and  transnUt  sealed  to  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States,  directed 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  shaU,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certlflcates  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted.  The  person  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  as  President  shall 
be  the  President,  If  such  number  be  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electors  chosen. 
If  no  person  who  Is  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent receives  a  majority  of  electoral  votes, 
then  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Etepre- 
sentatlves  shall  choose  immediately  by  joint 
baUot.  each  Senator  and  Representative  hav- 
ing one  vote,  a  President  from  among  such 
persons  receiving  the  three  highest  nvunben 
of  electoral  votes.  A  quorum  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  be  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  and 
a  majority  of  the  whole  niunber  shaU  be 
necessary  to  a  choice. 

"If  no  person  receives  such  a  majority, 
then  on  the  second  Joint  baUot  the  choice 
shall  be  between  the  two  persons  receiving 
the  greatest  numbers  of  votes  on  the  flnt 
Joint  ballot.  If  the  votes  cast  on  the  flnrt 
joint  ballot  are  cast  so  that  there  Is  a  tie 
between  the  two  persons  who  receive  the 
greatest  number  of  votes,  the  choice  on  the 
second  joint  ballot  shaU  be  between  those 
two  persons.  If  the  votes  cast  on  the  first 
joint  ballot  are  cast  so  that  each  person  re- 
ceives the  same  number  of  votes,  then  the 
Representatives  alone  shall  chooee  from 
among  those  three  persons  the  two  persons 
between  whom  the  choice  wlU  be  made  on 
the  second  joint  ballot.  If  the  votes  cast  on 
the  first  Joint  ballot  are  cast  so  that  one  per- 
son receives  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
but  less  than  a  majority,  and  the  other  two 
persons  receive  the  same  number  of  votes, 
then  the  choice  on  the  second  joint  ballot 
shall  be  between  the  person  who  received 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  on  the  first  bal- 
lot and  one  of  the  other  two  who  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  Representatives  alone.  The 
person  receiving  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
on  such  second  joint  ballot  shall  be  Presi- 
dent. If  a  third  or  subsequent  joint  baUot  Is 
necessary,  the  choice  shall  be  between  the 
two  persons  who  were  on  the  second  Joint 
ballot,  and  the  person  having  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  shall  be  the  President. 

"The  person  whose  name  was  Joined,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  President, 
with  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  choeen 
as  President  shall  be  the  Vice  President.  No 
person  Ineligible  to  the  Office  of  President 
shall  be  tilglble  to  become  Vice  President. 
"Sac.  2.  Congress  may  provide  by  law  for 
the  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  persons 
from  whom  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives jointly  may  choose  the  President 
or  the  Vice  President  whenever  the  choice 
shall  have  devolved  upon  them. 

"Sxc.  3.  Electors  chosen  pursuant  to  arti- 
cle XXTTT  of  amendment  to  this  Constitution 
shall  meet  In  the  district  constituting  the 
seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
perform  the  duties  of  electora  required  by 
this  article. 

"Sxc.  4.  This  article  supersedes  the  second 
and  third  paragraphs  of  section  1  of  article 
n  of  this  Constitution,  the  twelfth  article 
of  amendment,  section  4  of  the  twentieth 
article  of  amendment,  and  the  final  clause 
of  section  1  of  the  twenty-third  article  of 
amendment  to  this  Constitution. 

"Sxc.  6.  This  article  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  November  following  Its 
ratlflcatton." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BHAjS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUnONB 

8.   BSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KxNinmT,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was 
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added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  555,  the  Older 
Americaxis  Community  Service  Smploy- 
mait  Act. 

S.   M* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Psll,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilis)  .  was  added  as 
a  coeponsor  of  S.  659,  the  Education 
AmendmentB  of  1971. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  EUclston,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  887,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Institute  of  Oeroa- 
tology. 

B.  ii«a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KxmriDT.  the 
Senat<Mr  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1163,  the  Nu- 
trition Programs  for  the  Elderly  Act. 

a.    1907 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1307,  a  bill  to 
provide  increased  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  middle-aged  and  older 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1S53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HoLLnrcs,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1553,  a  bill  to 
set  new  standards  for  Judicial  disquali- 
fication. 

8.  1T4I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagliton,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Biblx)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1741,  a  bill  to 
provide  increased  unemployment  com- 
pensaticm  benefits  for  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. 

8.  tto« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kxnnedt,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2200,  the 
Administrative  Ombudsman  Experimen- 
tation Act  of  1971. 

8.  8844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (lidr.  Mondalk) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2344,  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  provide  for  international  drug 
control  assistance  and  to  prohibit  for- 
eign assistance  from  being  provided  to 
foreign  countries  which  do  not  act  to  pre- 
vent the  illegal  production,  processing, 
or  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  used  or 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  United  States 
or  by  UjS.  Armed  Fc«-ces  outside  the 
United  States. 

B.  asas 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  time 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haktki) 
and  I  introduced  S.  2365,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  ordetiy  trade  in  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts, the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was  inadver- 
tently omitted  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaninums  con- 
sent that  at  the  next  printing  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
2366. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuKPHirr).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SenatcN*  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Casb)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Donnncx) , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pkll).  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HuiiPHaxT),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  Senate  J(rint 
Resolution  117,  requesting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  declare  the  fourth 
Saturday  of  each  S^tember  "National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day." 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  161— SX7BMIB- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  AXTTHOR- 
IZING  PRINTINO  C»  STATEMENTS 
RELATING  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION  IN  SPACE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  resolution: 

S.  Rks.  161 
Resolved,  Tb*t  the  cotnpU«tk>n  enUtled 
"Stat«inents  by  Presidents  of  the  Unltecl 
Statee  on  Xnteraatlopai  (TooperatloD  In 
Space — A  OtaootAogs .  October  1967-July 
1971"  be  printed  with  Ulustmtlons  aa  a  Sen- 
ate document,  and  that  there  be  printed 
three  thousand  additional  copies  ot  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  ^Mce  Scleoicee. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE   CONCUBBENT    RESOLUTION    36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Brlr.  Pboxiorx)  was 
added  as  a  consponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  26,  relating  to  National 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Natives 
policy. 

SENATE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hastkk),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattikld)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stkvknson), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Wn.LiAiis)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27,  estab- 
lishing a  Joint  congressional  committee 
to  study  the  termination  of  the  state  of 
national  emergency. 


■AT>  joorr 


jmom  iiT 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIhttu.  the 

Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stbvsns).  the 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
OF   1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDIOENT   NO.    343 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

&Cr.  GRAVEL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  382)  to  promote  fair  practices 
in  the  conduct  of  election  campaigns  for 
Federal  political  ofllces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMKNOICKMT  NO.    343 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  308,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pastosi  (for  himself  and  others)  to  the 
bill  (S.  382) ,  supra. 


(OtdenA  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUiJKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  308,  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  382) ,  supra. 

AMXNOXKMT   NO.    344 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HARIKE,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stxvxnson,  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  amendment  No.  308,  Intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  (S.  382) .  supra. 

AMXNDMXKT   NO.    347 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on  the 
table) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  315,  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (S.  382),  supra. 

AMXNDKXNT  NO.  369 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Williams,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  printing  an  amendment  to 
S.  382,  the  "Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1972." 

It  would  provide  that  in  national  elec- 
tions, all  polls  would  remain  open  for  at 
least  12  hours,  and  would  close  simul- 
taneously. 

By  establishing  a  time  for  the  simul- 
taneous closing  of  all  polls,  this  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  tiie  possibility  that 
predictions  based  on  early  returns  frcan 
one  area  may  affect  election  results  in 
areas  where  the  polls  have  not  closed. 
There  has  been  increasing  concern  that 
computer  projections  of  election  results 
by  the  electronic  media  Influence  the  way 
many  votes  are  oast,  and  cause  people 
not  to  vote  because  they  believe  the  out- 
come has  already  been  decided. 

Mr.  President,  solving  this  problem 
through  a  uniform  closing  time  for  all 
polls  would  be  better  than  trying  to  re- 
strict the  flow  of  information  about 
election  returns.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  constitutional  question  about  the 
power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  uniform 
poll  closing  time.  Article  n,  section  3, 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  "determine 
the  time  or  choosing  the  electors"  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  Article  I, 
section  4,  gives  Congress  power  to  reg- 
ulate the  "time,  place,  and  manner  of 
holding"  elections  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
indicated  this  may  apply  to  presidential 
elections. 

Under  this  amendment,  in  Federal 
elections  all  polls  would  close  at  the 
same  Greenwich  mean  time  across  the 
Nation.  They  would  close  at  11  pjn. 
eastern  standard  time;  10  pjn.  cen- 
tral standard  time;  9  pjn.  mountain 
standard  time;  8  pjn.  Pacific  stand- 
ard time;  7  p.m.  Yukon  standard 
time;  6  pjn.  Alaska-Hawaii  standard 
time;  and  5  pjn.  Bering  standard 
time.  Since  this  would  require  some  pedis 
to  close  earlier  than  they  have  in  the 
past,  all  polls  would  be  required  to  stay 
open  at  least  12  hours. 
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Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  providing  for 
a  uniform  poll  closing  time  was  endorsed 
by  the  National  Governors  Conference 
in  1968.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  the  proposal  and  resolution  of 
the  Governors  conference  in  that  regard 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  reform 
merits  our  consideration.  It  is  relatively 
noncontroverslsJ  and  would  not  be  cUf- 
flcult  to  implement.  I  have  chosen  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974.  as  the  effective  date  for  this 
legislation  in  order  to  give  the  States 
adequate  time  to  enact  implementing 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A     PROPOSAL — To     Establish     a     TJnifobm, 

Simultaneous,  Nationwide  24-Houb  Vot- 

nro  DAT  nr  Ybabs  or  FBmcbal  ELectionb 

Voting  is  the  meet  Important  function  m 
a  democracy.  Yet,  generally  speaking,  many 
of  our  election  customs  are  a  throwback  to 
the  days  when  It  took  hours  and  even  days  to 
get  to  the  polling  booth.  By  a  determined 
avoidance  of  improvements  we  have  done 
little  to  ease — and  much  to  Impede — the  vot- 
ing process. 

Among  our  archaic  election  customs  Is  ad- 
herence to  Election  Day  Itself,  first  designated 
In  1846.  as  "the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  In  November."  This  day  was  choeen 
by  (ingress  largely  because  public  senti- 
ment was  against  traveling  on  Sunday  and 
It  was  necessary  to  allow  an  entire  day  and 
night  for  many  voters  to  get  to  the  polls. 

A  second  anachronism  In  the  electoral  proc- 
ess Is  the  system  of  widely  divergent  hours 
In  which  the  polls  are  open  across  the  coun- 
try In  federal  elections.  The  polls  In  the  West 
are  open  many  hoivs  after  they  are  closed 
In  the  East.  And  opening  and  closing  hours 
vary,  not  only  within  time  zones,  but  also 
within  individual  states.  The  system  grew 
without  much  design  or  direction  as  the  na- 
tion expanded  to  the  Pacific  and  through 
four  time  zones.  In  our  own  time  we  have 
seen  the  boundaries  of  electoral  participation 
extended  even  further,  from  West  Quoddy  in 
Maine  to  Attu  In  Alaska,  across  six  time 
zones. 

In  recent  years  technological  progress — 
particularly  In  the  area  of  computera  and 
communications — has  highlighted  the 
archaic  nature  of  our  voting  procedures.  For 
example,  polling  places  have  traditionally 
closed  early  to  aUow  time  for  counting  the 
votes,  but  today  ballots  can  be  tabulated  In 
a  matter  of  seconds  using  computer  systems. 
And  modern  oonmiunlcations  permit  speedy 
transmission  of  returns  to  collection  centers. 

Various  propoaals  have  been  made  to  bring 
election  day  procedures  Into  line  with  30tb 
century  realities.  One  appears  to  meet  the 
test  of  equity,  and  logic,  and  appears  to 
present  no  constitutional  problems:  A  com- 
mon, stmultaneouB,  nationwide,  voting  day 
of  24  hours  length  for  federal  electUsis. 
There  Is  much  to  recommend  that  this  day 
also  be  a  national  holiday. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  uniform  voting 
period  are  many: 

It  would  give  every  qualified  voter  in  the 
nation  the  time  and  the  opportimlty  to  vote. 

A  uniform  24-hour  voting  day  would  pro- 
vide all  voters  with  the  Identical  real-time 
hours  in  which  to  vote;  and  although  the 
poila  would  open  at  different  hours  In  dif- 
ferent time  zones,  the  voters  of  every  ootn- 
munlty  In  the  nation  cotild  vote  at  whatever 
local  time  of  day  or  night  that  was  most 
convenient  for  them. 

It  would  relieve  the  pressure  In  urban  and 
subuilaan  voting  districts  where  long,  slow- 
moving  waiting  lines  have  discouraged  many 
voters  from  casting  ballots. 


It  woiild  put  an  «id  to  unsupported 
speculations  that  reports  from  one  area  of 
the  country,  with  all  Its  polls  closed,  can 
affect  voting  in  another  area  where  they  are 
open. 

Oxnputers  would  enable  a  fast,  accurate 
tally  of  the  national  vote  Immediately  after 
the  polls  had  closed,  and  thus  do  away  with 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty  generated  by 
delayed  and  partial  returns. 

No  constitutional  barrier  exists  to  prevent 
the  Congress  from  Insrtltuttng  a  universal , 
24-hoxir  voting  period.  Indeed.  Arttcde  I  of 
the  (Constitution  specifically  gives  the  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  make  regulations  con- 
cerning the  holding  of  elections.  Nor  has 
anyone  suggested  that  such  a  period  would 
not  be  In  the  best  interests  of  the  voter  him- 
self. The  only  significant  argument  against 
It  Is  made  in  terms  of  expense. 

Against  this  argument,  consider  that  the 
United  States  has  the  least  impressive  voting 
record  in  federal  elections  of  any  democracy 
in  the  world.  In  1964,  only  62  percent  of 
eligible  Americans  cast  a  ballot  for  one  of 
the  Presidential  candidates.  In  off-year  con- 
gressional elections,  the  record  is  even 
worse — less  than  50  percent  of  Americans 
over  21  vote.  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  uniform,  nationwide  voting  houn  are 
common  practice,  the  percentages  range 
from  87  In  Denmark  to  72  in  Prance.  It  Is 
dlfflcxilt  to  defend  the  position  that  the  most 
aflluent  democracy  with  the  sorriest  voting 
record  cannot  affonl  to  keep  the  polls  open 
for  a  few  additional  hours  every  two  yettfs. 

Principle  aside,  there  Is  no  real  evidence 
to  Indicate  that  costs  would  rise  unreason- 
ably. In  recent  years  election  costs  have  been 
dramatically  reduced  in  some  states  through 
the  use  of  electronic  voting  systems.  For 
example.  Orange  County  in  California  spent 
t235.868  on  the  June  2.  1964  iMimary,  at 
which  273,766  ballots  were  cast  and  tabu- 
lated without  the  electronic  system.  On 
General  Election  Day,  1964,  Orange  County 
used  on  electronic  system  enoompaoslng  both 
the  voting  and  counting.  The  cost,  with 
416,136  votes  cast,  was  $118,428.  The  saving 
here  was  $117.441— cutting  the  bUI  In  half, 
even  without  allowing  for  the  greatly  In- 
creased number  of  votes  cast.  Actually,  the 
cost  per  ballot  cast  declined  by  over  two- 
thirds,  from  90  cents  to  28  cents. 

Looking  ahead,  we  can  anticipate  addition- 
al savings  through  the  use  of  the  Instru- 
ments and  techniques  which  sdenoe  has 
made  possible.  In  addition,  urban  polling 
places  may  be  able  to  oper&te  on  a  more 
efficient  basis  when  voting  Is  spread  over 
a  J4-hour  period,  while  polling  places  In 
small  communities  can  doee  after  the  last 
registered  voter  has  cast  his  ballot. 

The  need  for  election  reforms  In  many 
areas  is  urgent:  the  Presidential  campaign 
period  is  too  long:  residency  requirements 
prevent  milliona  of  citizens  In  our  mobile 
population  from  casting  a  vote  even  in 
Presidential  elections;  much  of  the  appara- 
tus we  use  for  registering  and  counting  votes 
was  contrived  for  another  age. 

But  eleotnral  procedures  must  be  brought 
into  line  with  the  realities  of  the  aoth  cen- 
tury. A  start  must  be  made.  It  Is  the  convic- 
tion of  this  conference  thaA  a  logical  and 
proper  place  to  begin  is  wtth  the  most  serious 
oonsideration  of  a  biennial  national  voting 
holiday  during  which  the  polla  would  be  open 
across  the  nation  for  a  uniform  period  of 
24  hours. 

A    BESOLimON 

Whereas  It  is  the  sense  of  the  National 
Governors  Conference  that  the  most  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  propo- 
sition that  in  federal  elections  the  electorate 
would  benefit  from  the  establishment  of  a 
national  voting  holiday"  during  which  the 
polls  would  be  open  across  the  nation  for 
a  uniform  period  of  34  hours — ^that  Is,  re- 
gardless of  time  aone  the  polls  would  open 


simultaneously,  and  dose  simultaneously  M 
hours  later; 

Be  it  resolved  tbait  the  National  Govemon 
Conference  forward  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  rsspeotful  suggestion  that 
he  Initiate  a  study,  by  whatever  means  be 
deems  appropriate,  of  the  feaalbUlty  at  In- 
stituting a  uniform,  nationwide,  M-bonr 
voting  period  for  fedenU  elections,  and  tta 
designation  as  a  biennial  national  boUday. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    370    TRBOUCB    3TS 

(Ordered  to  l>e  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  submitted  six 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  amendment  No.  308,  proposed  to 
the  biU(S.  382),  supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    37S    AND    37T 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  l>e  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  308,  prc^xised  to  the  bUl 
(S.  382),  supra. 


POWERPLANT  siting  act  op  1971 — 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMKNT   NO.    884 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

rEDEBAL     POV^XB    BISEABCH     AND    DEVXLOPMZMT 
ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  appetite  for  electric  power  has 
been  doubling  every  10  yesu^ — five  times 
the  rate  of  population  growth — and  cur- 
rent projections  are  that  it  will  continue 
to  grow  at  nearly  this  rate.  Electricity  is 
the  cleanest  form  of  energy  at  the  point 
of  consumption,  but  its  generation  and 
transmission  already  raise  serious  en- 
vironmental and  resource  problems. 
These  problems  will  get  worse  as  electric 
consumption  grows  unless  new  technol- 
ogies and  new  sources  of  energy  are  used. 

Coal,  our  most  abundant  fossil  fuel 
is  currently  used  to  generate  about  half 
of  our  electric  energy  and  even  with  the 
growth  of  nuclear  power,  coal  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  major  source  of  power.  Un- 
fortunately, its  production  and  use  raise 
serious  problems.  Coal  producticm  scars 
the  landscape  through  heedless  strip 
mining  and  subjects  thousands  of  miners 
to  both  sudden  and  cumulative  disaster 
through  tragic  accidents  and  the  long- 
term  ravages  of  black  lung.  Its  use  in 
generating  electric  power  produces  vast 
quantities  of  debilitating  air  pollutants — 
sulfur  oxides,  nitrogen  oxides,  particu- 
lates, and  other  pollutants  such  as  traces 
of  mercury — as  well  as  mountains  of  soUd 
waste — ash. 

Oil  used  to  generate  electric  power  also 
goierates  air  pollutants,  although  in 
lesser  quantities.  A  key  problem  is  that 
natural  gas,  our  cleanest  energy  source, 
is  in  short  supply.  In  stHne  areas  its  use 
for  electric  power  generation  is  being 
curtailed  to  conserve  it  for  other  uses. 

As  we  learn  more  about  the  effects  of 
various  products  of  combustion  new  pol- 
lutants will  undoubtedly  be  added  to  the 
list.  Currently  there  is  a  debate  among 
scientists  as  to  whether  the  combustion 
of  fossil  fuels  will  heat  up  the  earth  due 
to  increased  carbon  dioxide  or  cool  it  due 
to  fine  particulates. 
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NUdear  power,  the  resolt  of  large 
R.LD.  expoiditures  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  over  the  past  25  years,  elimi- 
nates most  of  these  air  poUutlon  prob- 
lems, but  It  raises  serious  problems  of 
Its  own.  There  Is  always  a  risk,  however 
small,  that  a  serious  accident  will  result 
In  the  release  of  slgniflcant  amounts  of 
radioactivity  to  a  large  segment  of  the 
public.  In  addition,  the  day-to-day  re- 
leases of  radioctctive  wastes  as  well  as 
the  transportation  and  storage  of  high 
level  radioactive  wastes  will  poae  Increas- 
ing i»oblems  as  more  reactors  are  built 
and(Hwrated. 

Waste  heat  is  another  unhi^Kiy  by- 
product of  both  fossil  fuel  and  nuclear 
generating  processes  using  the  steam 
cycle.  To  protect  our  lakes,  rivers,  and 
estuaries  many  new  powerplants  will 
have  to  use  alternate  means  of  cooling 
ponds  and  towers.  These  consume  more 
water  and  cause  enviroaimental  problems 
of  their  own. 

In  short,  unless  we  develop  new  tech- 
aaiogj  for  electric  power  generation  we 
are  faced  with  a  variety  of  environmen- 
tal problems  no  matter  whether  we  use 
nuclear  power  or  fossil  fuels. 

And  yet  the  blueprint  for  survival  Is 
not  obscure.  A  number  of  new  technol- 
ogies now  in  the  laboratories  and  in  the 
field  offer  the  promise  of  controlling 
harmfid  pollutants,  Increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  generation  and  transmitting 
electric  power  and  tapping  new  clean 
sources  of  energy.  Among  them: 

First.  Fusion  machines,  using  various 
Proceases,  theoretically  could  supply  an 
abundant  supply  of  clean  energy  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years.  There  are 
researchers  who  feel  we  are  very  cloee 
today  to  the  demonstration  of  feasibil- 
ity. 

Second.  Solar  energy,  which  is  the  only 
real  "income"  energy  available  on  space- 
ship earth,  could  fuel  many  important 
energy  processes  indeflnitely  into  the  fu- 
ture. This  process  f«>pears  especially  at- 
tractive since  it  consimies  no  natural  re- 
sources and  produces  no  pollution. 

Third.  Magneto  hydrodsrnamlcs.  or 
MHD  as  it  is  known,  could  be  used  as  a 
"topping  cycle"  for  present-day  tech- 
nologies and  Increase  thermal  effiden- 
cies  as  much  as  50  percent. 

Fourth.  Eztra-high-voltage  transmis- 
sion lines,  high  voltage  direct  current 
transmission  lines,  underground  trans- 
mission and  cryogenic  transmission  sys- 
tems all  need  serious  effort  to  help  re- 
duce the  present  10  to  15  percent  loss  of 
energy  to  the  transmission  process. 

Fifth.  Fuel  cells  which  could  cleanly 
bum  gas  and/or  hydr^ren  to  produce 
electricity,  have  the  particular  advantage 
of  efficiency  in  small  units.  This  process 
could  facilitate  the  decentralization  of 
American  society  and  at  the  same  Ume 
eliminate  high  environmental  »ru\  eco- 
nomic transmissicxi  costs. 

Sixth.  Geothermal  energy,  wtoicib  is  be- 
ing used  economically  in  many  places  of 
the  world  today,  reqiiires  more  R.  &  D.  to 
facilitate  better  energy  extractian  tech- 
niques from  thermal  sources  in  our 
planet. 

Seventh.  There  exist  still  other  un- 
tapped potential  sources  of  energy  to 
meet  at  least  part  of  our  energy  require- 
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ments.  among  them:  tidal,  wind,  ocean 
current  and  ocean .  thermal  gradients. 
Each  could  be  a  potential  source  of  a 
small  but  significant  portion  of  a  clean 
energy  supply. 

Tet  ttiese  opportunities  remain  largely 
unexplored.  The  record  of  electric  utility 
Investment  in  research  and  development 
is  hardy  impressive — at  present  levels  no 
more  than  one  quarter  of  1  percent  of 
utility  gross  revenues.  Moreover,  since 
1945,  87  percent  of  our  national  invest- 
ment in  energy  R.  ft  D. — both  Oovem- 
ment  and  private — ^has  been  narrowly 
focused  on  the  development  of  nuclear 
fission  processes. 

To  their  credit,  both  pubUe  and  private 
utility  organizations  are  now  seeking 
joint  efforts  in  R.  &  D.  But  purely  volun- 
tary  efforts  are  doomed  to  frustration. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute  observed  in  a  recent  speech: 

In  our  enterprise  system,  th«  profit  motlTB 
norxnaUy  stimulates  Investment  In  research 
and  development.  In  the  case  of  regulated 
utilities,  which  must  pass  along  to  the  cus- 
tomer such  ben^ts  In  the  form  of  reduced 
rates,  not  only  does  the  Incentive  not  exist 
but  the  system  actuaUy  works  in  a  counter- 
productive fashion. 

Ironically,  the  most  adventurous  and 
far-sighted  utility  engaging  in  a  vigorous 
R.  b  D.  program  runs  the  risk  that  an 
unsympathetic  utility  commission  will 
refuse  to  include  such  expenditures  in 
the  rate  btwe.  Moreover,  it  would  be  in- 
equitable to  force  the  consumers  of  a  few 
utilities  to  pay  the  lion's  share  of  R.  fc  D. 
which  will  ben^t  all  electric  energy 
consumers.  Equitable  cost  sharing  can 
only  be  achieved  by  a  imif orm,  mahda- 
tory  system  of  pocded  research  and  de- 
velopment funding. 

The  energy  R.  ft  D.  fund  which  I  pro- 
pose today  will  acct  mpllsh  this  objective. 
It  will  also  place  the  full  costs  of  electric 
energy  production  squarely  where  they 
belong:  on  those  who  benefit  most  from 
the  production  of  electric  energy — es- 
pecially the  massive  Industrial  users. 

UJS.  Industry  spends  an  average  of 
3  percent  of  its  gross  revenues  on  R.  ft  D. 
This  bill  will  raise  the  utility  todustries 
R.  ft  D.  Investment  to  only  about  1  per- 
cent of  its  gross  revenues,  a  modest 
enough  surcharge. 

In  Btoy  1970  the  American  Public 
Power  Associatiffli,  which  Is  comprised  of 
publicly  owned  electric  utilities,  adopted 
a  policy  statement  recommending  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Federal  research  pro- 
gram with  assessments  to  be  made  "on 
a  kilowatt  hour  sales  basis  with  the  re- 
sultant funds  to  be  expended  on  projects 
selected  by  a  cooperative  government- 
Industry  management  group." 

The  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Public  Service  Commission,  Mr.  JoseiA 
C.  Swldler,  former  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  in  a  speech  de- 
livered during  February  of  ttils  year,  ex- 
pressed his  support  for  a  "Fedeml  tax 
on  energy  use,"  and  urged  that  the  funds 
from  such  a  tax  "be  earmarked  for  re- 
search and ...  be  administered  by  a  Joint 
Federal-industry  coundL  Mr.  Swldler 
also  described  the  neglectful  attitude 
taken  thus  far  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  pursuing  energy  researoh  i^ien 
he  stated: 


The  govsmmeiit  agenoiea  in  Washington 
deliver  severs  lectures  on  the  need  for  Im- 
proved technology  for  rellablUty  and  «i- 
vlronmantal  protection,  but  the  reseandi 
budget  In  the  eaergy  area,  except  ftir  nuclear 
systems,  la  mlnlscule  In  rdatkKi  to  ths 
importanoa  of  the  problems.  Iliers  Is  xx>  rea- 
son why  reseaicb  In  the  energy  area  should 
need  to  compete  In  the  bxidget  with  wrtten. 
natloDal  defense,  education,  the  M«^ftan 
Boundary  Commission  and  other  expendi- 
tures In  non-commerdal  areas.  It  would  be 
easy  for  the  Oongress  to  earmark  a  special 
soiirce  of  revenue  to  support  a  program  of 
research  which  bore  a  realistic  rslatlaaahlp 
to  the  urgency  and  Importance  of  the  rell- 
aMllty  and  environmental  problems  pre- 
sentsd  by  the  electrlo  power  industry. 

As  Charles  Luce,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  New  York's  Consolidated  Edison 
has  said: 

[I]f  we  are  serlotu  when  we  say  that  oU 
costs  of  producing  energy,  including  en- 
vironmental costs,  must  be  Included  In  the 
price  of  the  energy,  this  sort  of  tax  makes 
a  great  deal  of  sense. 

SXCnON-BT-SXCnON   BUIUUXT 

Section  401  creates  the  Federal  Power 
Research  and  Developmoit  Board,  con- 
sisting of  five  meniberB  drawn  from 
among  those  with  experience  in  envlron- 
moital  protection,  electric  power  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  and  technological 
research  and  development.  The  members 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  for 
5  years  in  staggered  terms  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  After 
10  years,  the  Board  will  cease  to  exist, 
imless.  of  course.  Congress  renews  its 
mandate. 

Section  402  directs  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  assess  a  fee  of  .15  mills 
per  kilowatt  hour  ccHisumed.  Tlie  con- 
sumers of  electric  entities,  including 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal  coopera- 
tives, are  subject  to  the  fee,  as  are  those 
who  generate  more  than  1  million  kilo- 
watt hours  per  year. 

Section  403  establishes  the  Federal 
power  research  and  development  trust 
fund.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  charges 
levied  by  this  act  will  generate  a  fund  of 
approximately  $300  million  during  its 
first  years  of  operation.  The  funds  col- 
lected while  limited  to  use  by  the  Board 
win  be  subject  to  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess so  that  Congress  will  be  able  to  assure 
that  funds  allocated  to  the  Board  serve 
the  objectives  of  the  act. 

Section  404  sets  out  the  authority  and 
the  priorities  of  funding  for  the  Board 
and  requires  that  the  Board  develop  an 
overall  annual  program  for  its  research 
and  development  activities.  It  makes 
clear  that  funds  allocated  by  the  Board 
are  to  be  utilized  to  augment — ^not  to  re- 
place— existing  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts,  both  public  and  private. 
The  Board  is  directed  specifically  to  seek 
means  to  first,  increase  the  efficiencies 
of  electricity  generation,  transmission, 
distribution,  and  consumption  processes; 
second,  decrease  the  adverse  environ- 
mental Impact  of  electricity  graieration 
and  transmission  processes;  third,  en- 
courage and  stimulate  basic  Innovations 
in  the  production  of  environmentally 
compatible  electricity  goieration;  fourth, 
make  increased  efficiencies  and  improved 
technology  directly  available  to  all  elec- 
tric utilities,  regardless  of  size  or  nature 
of  ownership. 
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Section  404  oontBlns  a  provision  re- 
quiring that  at  least  5  percent  of  the 
funds  spent  shaU  be  allocated  to  research 
Into  the  adverse  social,  environmental, 
or  economic  effects  of  proposed  or  pres- 
ent energy-related  technology  and  that 
the  results  of  such  researeh  shall  be  com- 
piled and  published  yearly.  This  provi- 
sion is  designed  to  assure  that  Congress 
and  the  public  will  have  the  necessary 
informatton  to  balance  both  the  benefits 
and  the  risks  of  new  technologies  as  they 
are  developed. 

Section  405  grants  the  Board  standard 
operating  powers  to  hire  employees, 
utilize  consultants,  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions, rent  office  space,  et  cetera. 

Section  406  provides  for  a  detailed 
annual  report  which  is  to  include  a  thor- 
ough description  and  appraisal  of  re- 
search and  devel(H>ment  activities  funded 
during  the  preceding  year,  an  evaluaticm 
of  future  funding  needs,  and  an  assess- 
ment of  the  impact  of  emerging  tech- 
nologies on  the  supply  and  demand  of 
electricity,  the  economy  and  the  oivl- 
ronment. 

Section  407  provides  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  newsletter  at  least  twice  a 
month  to  provide  basic  and  continuing 
informatirai  on  the  Board's  activities  to 
the  scientific  community.  Congress,  in- 
dustry and  to  the  general  public.  The 
newsletter  wUl  include  abstracts  of  all 
approved  projects  comprehensible  to  in- 
formed It^mien,  the  annoimcement  of 
hearings  and  summaries  of  proposed 
developments,  and  other  information  re- 
quired under  the  act. 

Section  408  provides  that  at  least  60 
days  before  approval  of  any  projects  for 
more  than  $5  million,  an  abstract  of  the 
proposed  grant  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  the  newsletter,  to  per- 
mit comment  by  Interested  parties.  This 
section  also  provides  for  an  annusil  pub- 
lic hearing  on  the  Board's  pn^xwed  ap- 
propriations request  for  the  following 
year  to  be  held  at  least  45  days  after 
publication  in  the  newsletter  and  60  days 
after  notification:  The  Board  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  any  interested 
party  denying  a  request  to  testify  only 
for  good  cause  publishing  its  reasons  for 
the  denial.  The  Board's  principal  investi- 
gators shall  be  present  to  help  resolve 
reasonable  and  germane  questions  raised 
by  any  party,  which  must  be  responded 
to  on  the  record. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  annual  hear- 
ing process  will  enable  the  Board  to 
benefit  from  the  counsel  and  advice  of 
environmentalists,  consumers,  public  in- 
terest advocates,  members  of  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  community,  and  the 
affected  industries. 

Section  409  provides  that  patents  de- 
veloped all  or  in  part  with  funds  allo- 
cated by  the  Board  shall  remain  in  the 
public  domain. 

Section  410  provides  for  civil  penalties 
of  up  to  $10,000  for  each  violation  of 
regulations  promulgated  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Federal  Power 
Research  and  Development  Act  amend- 
ment and  the  text  of  the  bill  to  amend 
section  14  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  along 
with  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge  from 


Charles  F.  Luce,  an  address  by  John  R. 
Kelly,  president,  American  Public  Power 
Association,  at  annual  ccmference,  in 
San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  May  3,  1971,  a 
statonent  by  Joseph  C.  Swldler,  chair- 
man of  New  York  State  Public  Service 
Commission  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineera, 
Inc.,  in  New  York  City,  February  2,  1971, 
and  the  text  of  an  advertisement  entitled 
"The  Energy  Problem,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoho, 
as  follows: 

JXTLT  24,   1970. 
Dr.  Lex  A.  DtiBRioaE, 
Science  Advisor  to  the  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  DuBamGE:  On  June  22,  1970,  I 
proposed  at  a  seminar  in  New  York  City 
on  Business  and  the  Environment  that  fed- 
eral legislation  be  enacted  to  create  a  trust 
fund  for  research  to  find  better  ways  of  rec- 
onciling power  production  with  environ- 
mental protection. 

Ilie  source  of  funds  for  such  a  trust  fund. 
Initially  $200,000.000-«250,000.000  per  year, 
would  be  a  federal  excise  tax  on  all  users 
of  electricity  from  whatever  source.  Admin- 
istration of  the  trust  fund  would  be  under 
a  national  director,  drawing  upon  the  re- 
search capabilities  of  private  and  -  public 
laboratories,  and  assisted  by  national  and 
regional  advisory  panels  drawn  from  the 
utility  Industry,  manufacturers,  environ- 
mentalists, consumers,  etc.  Allocations  of 
trust  fund  monies  oould  be  made  for  re- 
gional as  well  as  national  research  and  de- 
velc^ment.  Although  I  did  not  mention  It  at 
the  symposium,  I  believe  that  a  similar  tax 
on  the  use  of  natxiral  g^,  ooal  and  oil  for 
purposes  other  than  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity might  well  be  considered  to  establish 
other  trust  fluids  fOr  R&D  work  In  Improv- 
ing and  supplementing  those  sources  of 
energy  to  the  benefit  of  the  environment. 

I  am  convinced  that  far  more  money  must 
be  spent  on  research  and  development  If  the 
electric  energy  needs  of  society  are  to  be 
supplied  with  due  regard  for  the  natural 
environment.  High  on  any  list  of  needed 
*  *  *  of  pollutants  from  smokestacks  of 
fosslI-burnlng  boilers,  better  methods  of 
condensor  cooling,  and  improved  high  volt- 
age underground  transmission.  Each  of  these 
extremely  important  projects,  and  others 
that  might  be  mentioned,  would  be  too 
costly  for  Individual  utility  companies  to 
undertake  in  proper  and  timely  fashion,  and 
the  profit  proq>ects  to  manufacturers  seem 
Insufficient  to  stimulate  the  necessary  in- 
vestment by  them.  The  industry's  trade  as- 
sociation, E.E.I.,  is  doing  a  credible  Job  of 
raising  funds  for  research  by  soliciting  vol- 
untary contributions  from  its  members.  But 
the  diverse  research  Interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual companies,  and  the  Inevitable  re- 
luctance of  companies  to  contribute  to  pro- 
grams not  supported  by  all  segments  of  the 
Industry,  are  severe  handicaps  to  EEI's  suc- 
cess in  raising  enough  money.  Nor,  Judging 
from  the  experience  of  the  past  decade,  can 
Congressional  appropriations  from  general 
funds  be  counted  upon. 

To  propose  a  new  tax  is  not  a  popular 
thing.  Tet  If  we  are  serious  when  we  say 
that  all  costs  of  producing  energy,  including 
envlronmnetal  costs,  must  be  Included  in  the 
price  of  the  energy,  this  sort  of  tax  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense.  There  are  precedents  in 
the  highway  and  the  airport  trust  funds 
estabUshed  by  the  CXingress  and  supported 
by  user  taxes. 

It  Is  dUBcuIt  to  conceive  another  mecha- 
nism that  would  be  as  fair  and  as  effective. 
Conceivably  the  utility  regulatory  oommls- 
slons  in  the  60  states  oould  require  each  of 


the  regulated  utUlttes  to  Indude  as  an 
operating  expense  a  certain  sum  per  unit  of 
electricity  siq>pUed  to  customezs,  which  as- 
sessments oould  be  pooled  on  a  state,  re- 
gional, or  national  basis.  But  the  administra- 
tion of  such  a  scheme  woiild  be  awkward  to 
the  pc^nt  of  tnfeaslblllty.  ITnlformlty  among 
the  states  would  be  hard  to  adileve,  and  since 
many  public  s^ers  of  electric  energy  (In- 
cluding TVA  and  Bonneville)  and  many  pri- 
vate iHoducers  of  eleotrlctly  are  not  subject 
to  state  regulation,  not  all  users  would  share 
in  the  cost  of  such  a  program. 

My  thoughts  on  this  subject  are  not  al- 
together original.  Others  have  expressed  sim- 
ilar thoughts  and  with  more  complete  docu- 
mentation. And  I  am  aware  that  the  defini- 
tion of  the  proposed  tax,  and  tbe  administra- 
tion of  the  proposed  trust  fund,  are  subjects 
on  which  thoughtful  man  can  hold  wide  di- 
vergency of  opinion. 

I  hope  that  your  office  will  give  serlotis  oon- 
sidoatlon  to  exploring  this  trust  fund  con- 
cept further  within  and  without  the  Ad- 
ministration and,  hopefully,  to  recommend- 
ing Its  inclusion  in  the  President's  program 
for  energy  and  the  environment.  It  might  be 
helpful  If  your  office,  separately  or  in  concert 
witii  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
other  interested  agencies,  were  to  sponsor  a 
high-level  conference  of  scientific  and  busi- 
ness leaders  to  pursue  the  subject  In  greater 
detail. 

Sincerely, 

CSABUn  F.  Lt7CX. 

PuBuc  Power:  Mkxtikc  CoNsincxa  Nxms 
(Address  by  John  R.  Kelly) 

Perhaps  every  APPA  president  feels  as  I  do 
that  his  year  in  office  has  been  an  unusually 
exciting  one  marked  by  great  changes  in  our 
Industry.  Just  a  short  year  ago  at  our  annual 
Conference  in  Memphis,  we  were  telling  our- 
selves that  we  ought  to  be  listening  to  what 
environmentalists  were  telling  us  about  our 
opyeratlons.  Now.  a  year  later,  we  must  listen. 
There  are  Federal  water  and  air  poUutlon 
laws,  and  our  states  and  communities  are  de- 
veloping new  poUutlon  standards.  We  may — 
we  must — work  with  Federal,  state  and  local 
officials  and  concerned  citizens  to  see  that 
the  new  environmental  standards  are  realis- 
tic, birt  In  the  end.  we  mxist  obey  them  be- 
cause they  are  the  law. 

All  of  us  In  the  electric  industry  are  aware 
of  the  Importance  of  electric  energy  In  our 
civilization.  It  Is  likely  to  be  of  equal  If  not 
greater  importance  in  the  futvu«,  and  we 
must  make  sure  that  the  public  understands 
the  role  of  electric  energy  in  our  society,  and 
the  problems  we  face  in  providing  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  electric  energy  to  meet  the 
needs  of  consumers.  In  so  doing,  however, 
we  must  recognize  that  the  environmental 
Impact  of  our  facilities  is  a  real  and  legiti- 
mate Issue.  Our  objective  Is  not  to  "defeat" 
the  environmentaUsts  but  to  make  our  facili- 
ties conform  to  reasonable  standards,  en- 
vironmentaUy  as  well  as  electrlcaUy.  We,  no 
less  than  any  environment-oriented  group, 
want  clean  air  and  water  and  attractive  com- 
munities. And  we  recognize,  as  some  others 
seem  to  Ignore,  that  improving  our  environ- 
ment. Is  likely  to  require,  among  other 
things,  vast  quantities  of  electric  energy. 

The  problems  of  electric  utilities  today  are 
the  greatest  since  the  beginning  of  central 
station  service  nearly  nine  decades  ago.  For 
ntost  of  that  time,  the  electric  utility  Indus- 
try's huslness  consisted  of  buildings  and 
plants  and  extending  lines  and  expanding 
capacity  as  loads  grew.  Usually  plants  and 
Unes  were  welcomed,  and  the  Job  of  the  utU- 
ity  was  to  provide  reliable  service  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost.  7Y>day,  as  loads  continue  to 
grow  In  their  historic  pattern  and  to  ever 
greater  orders  of  magnitude,  we  are  suddenly 
confronted  with  new  ground  rules  and  new 
public  attitudes.  In  some  cases,  permission  is 
denied  to  buUd  new  plants  or  plant  exten- 
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alons  wh«r«  th«  utUlty  can  mod  feasibly 
bulM  them;  fuels  for  both  existing  and  new 
therm&l  plants  must  be  sdected  not  for 
economy  but  on  the  basis  of  sulfur  content; 
and  the  public  does  not  understand  why  we 
cannot  btilld  high  and  extra-high  vrdtage 
transmission  lines  underground,  the  way  we 
increasingly  are  providing  distribution  serr- 
Ice.  Unless  we  move  promptly  to  aocooHno- 
date  our  programs  to  the  new  reetrtotlOQS 
on  expansion,  the  blackouts  and  brownouts 
that  have  plagued  New  Tort  Ctty  and  cer- 
tain other  areas  In  the  Mbrtheast  may  spread 
like  a  disease  throughout  the  coimtxy. 

If  this  plctxire  aeems  grhn,  R  is  Imnai—  w« 
face  the  threat  of  a  power  supply  crisis.  At 
the  same  time,  I  find  hopeful  signs.  One  of 
them  Is  that  many  consumer-owned  electric 
utilities  are  working  together  exploring  ways 
to  take  advantage  of  the  economies  of  scale 
in  developing  large  sources  of  bulk  power 
supply.  Regional  and  state  groups  of  con- 
sumer-owned electric  systems  are  embarked 
on  Joint  power  supply  programs  which  prom- 
ise economical  power  sui^ly  to  the  partici- 
pating systems. 

These  joint  power  sui^Iy  planning  pro- 
grams are  based  on  the  "OAT"  concept 
pioneered  many  years  ago  by  some  of  the 
IWederal  programs  such  as  TVA,  by  the  rural 
electric  systems  and  by  provincial  systems  In 
Canada.  These  programs  recognize  the  ad- 
vantage of  separating  the  generation  and 
transmission  function  from  the  distribution 
ot  electric  energy.  Working  together,  groups 
of  small  oonsimier-owned  utilities  can  con- 
struct and  operate  economical,  large  scale 
generating  plants  and  deliver  the  output  to 
the  distribution  systems  at  great  savings  to 
these  utilities  and  their  consumers.  At  the 
same  time,  these  programs  maintain  all  of 
the  benefits  of  local  ooosumer-ownership  of 
electric  distribution  in  which  there  is  no 
significant  economy  of  scale  and  no  premium 
on  bigness. 

Separation  of  the  fiinctlons  of  generation 
and  transmission  from  distribution  has  long 
been  advocated  by  such  stiidents  of  the  in- 
dustry as  the  late  Leland  Olds,  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  CommlsBion 
and  a  far-sighted  prophet  of  our  Industry. 
More  recently,  separation  of  functions  has 
been  proposed  by  8.  David  Freeman,  assistant 
director  for  energy  and  the  environment 
White  ^ouse  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

anioitAL  "OAT"  sTvma  raoPoaxD 
Although  the  Joint  action  groups  I  have 
mentioned  are  composed  of  consumer-owned 
systems,  Mr.  Freeman  has  suggested  that  re- 
gional "GAT'S"  that  had  a  public  utility  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  meet  all  the  power  needs  of 
the   region    with    unifonn    wholeeale    rates 
available  to  all  distributors  on  equal  terms, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  any  small  com- 
pany to  engage  In  the  generating  business. 
Late  last  year,  a  spedflc  proposal   for  a 
regional  generation  and  transmission  iigency 
for  all  of  New  England  was  made  in  a  report 
to  the  New  Kngland  Regional  Commission. 
The  repOTt,  entlUed  "A  Study  of  the  Electric 
Power  Situation  in  New  England,  1970-1990, " 
Is  an  historic  document  which  deserves  seri- 
ous attention,  not  only  in  the  six  New  Eng- 
land states  but  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  prepared  by  the  firms  of  H.  Zlnder  and 
Associates,    Inc..   and   Acres   American   Inc. 
Bormer  Federal  Power  Commission  chairman 
Joseph  C.  Swldler  participated  in  the  prepa- 
raitlon  of  the  report  until  his  appointment  as 
Chairman  of   the   New   York   State  PubUc 
Service  Commission,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Washington  attorney  Charles  J.  McCarthy. 
The  report  concludes  that  "the  beet  ulU- 
mate  answer  for  New   England   Is  a  single 
bulk  power  supply  agency  with  fuU  respon- 
sibility for  the  generation  and  transmission 
of  electric  power." 

Why?  Here  are  some  reaaoai<  as  set  forth 
in  the  report: 
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"With  full  req>onslblIity  and  authority, 
(the  proposed  regional  agency)  would  be  able 
to  Install  the  most  economical  units  avallaMe 
without  Incurring  undue  expense  for  reserve 
capacity. 

"In  locating  units,  it  could  balance  such 
factors  as  nearness  to  load  and  environmen- 
tal considerations  so  as  to  obtain  the  lowest 
cost  power  consistent  with  such  values. 

"It  could  schedule  operations  In  such  man- 
ner as  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency." 

There  would  be  other  advantages  to  the 
single  regional  "OAT,"  the  report  notes,  such 
as  in  financing,  in  promoting  Industrial  de- 
velopment and.  In  the  particular  case  of  New 
England,  arranging  for  interchanges  of  power 
with  Canada. 

The  mport  emphasizes  that  the  agency's 
functions  would  be  limited  to  generation  and 
transmission,  and  points  out  that  "the  distri- 
bution fimctlons  U  one  that  touches  the  Indi- 
vidual oonsimiiers  and  henoe  is  inherently 
local."  ' 

The  regional  "OAT"  could  be  organized  in 
several  ways.  The  report  recommends  a  multi- 
state  agency  created  under  an  interstate 
compact,  but  the  agency  could  be  a  Federal 
agency  or  a  private  corporation  or  even  some 
mixture  of  the  two.  such  as  the  Ccxnsat  cor- 
poration established  to  operate  the  commu- 
nications satellite  program. 

The  recommendations  of  the  report  offer 
great  hope  for  our  friends  in  New  England 
who  have  traditionally  experienced  high 
power  costs,  but  they  also  may  offer  much  to 
those  of  us  outside  that  region.  I  beUeve  all 
of  us  should  seriously  explore  the  regional 
"GAT"  concept. 


high  voltage  transmlsston  lines  nnderground. 
we  shall  need  substantial  land  areas.  The 
time  to  begin  laying  out  our  future  utUity 
corridors  is  now. 


SAST  COAST  nrrxanx  nkxds  stodt 


A  series  of  regional  "OAT's"  would  logically 
lead  to  more  and  stronger  regional  intertjon- 
nectlons  to  take  advantage  of  seasonal  and 
other  regional  variations.  In  my  view,  we  are 
not  fully  utilizing  our  present  capacity  be- 
cause we  have  not  exploited  the  opportuni- 
ties that  exist  for  regional  interchange.  While 
the  dramatic  diversity  between  the  power  re- 
sources of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Pacific 
Southwest  do  not  exist  on  the  East  Coast. 
there  are  seasonal  diversities  between  the 
Northeast  and  Southeast  ^i^lch  we  should 
explore. 

During  the  periodic  blackouts  and  brown- 
outs in  New  York  City,  it  has  been  reported 
that  substantial  blocks  of  power  could  not 
be  moved  into  the  dty  because  of  Inadequate 
transmission  capacity.  The  success  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  Intertie 
suggests  the  need  for  studies  of  possible  in- 
terregional ties  on  the  East  Coast  and  be- 
tween other  major  power  regions. 

The  extra-high  voltage  transmission  facil- 
Itiee  required  to  move  sufficient  blocks  of 
power  between  regions  Involve  major  envir- 
onmental considerations,  but  the  Impact  may 
be  less  than  the  construction  of  new  gener- 
ating capacity  of  comparable  capacity.  At  the 
same  Ume.  we  should  be  moving  ahead  with 
tbo  development  of  utility  corridors  Into  our 
major  load  centers.  These  corridors  are  use- 
ful today,  but  they  will  become  eesentUl  in 
the  future.  They  should  be  designed  to  meet 
power,  fuel  and  communications  loads  for 
many  years  into  the  future. 

Early  designation  of  utUlty  corridors  is 
urgently  needed  for  future  idannlng.  not  only 
by  the  utUltlee  but  also  by  rural  and  iirfoan 
laiMl  planners  in  the  areas  involved.  With 
each  passing  day,  the  opportunities  for  fu- 
ture conflict  over  the  routing  of  utility  facil- 
ities mount  as  development  extends  farther 
and  farther  out  frwn  our  cities.  Some  of  to- 
day's problems  in  routing  transmission  lines 
would  have  been  avoided  if  we  had  had 
greater  foresight  10  or  30  years  ago.  Looking 
ahead,  we  know  that  the  need  for  Hmd  for 
transmission  facilities  will  grow  in  an  era  of 
larger  and  larger  generating  stations,  gener- 
aUy  at  remote  locations.  Even  if  we  succeed 
in  developmg  the  technology  to  put  extra 
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More  and  stronger  regional  transmlssiati 
interconnectl(»is  represent  an  opportunity 
which  we  are  not  fully  realizing.  There  are 
others.  FOr  example.  I  beUeve  we  ahould  be 
taking  a  new  and  closer  look  at  ova  imder- 
developed  hydro  resources.  Perhaps  my  own 
enthustasm  for  hydroelectric  generation 
stems  from  our  recent  experiences  with  esca- 
lating fossU  fuel  costs,  and  the  problems  we 
have  had  with  fuel  costs  and  supply  in  the 
past  mosiths  do  make  hydro  look  more 
attractive. 

Certainly,  we  should  get  on  with  building 
the  Dlckey-Uncoln  School  project.  With  the 
Northeast's  power  supply  problems,  it  is 
tragic  that  the  opposition  of  the  private 
power  companies  has  succeeded  in  delaying 
this  needed  project.  And  we  should  be  seek- 
ing other  opportunities  to  support  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  reaoiuices  as  a  part  of 
Federal  multl-purpoee  projects. 

Another  source  of  new  hydro  capacity  is  at 
existing  Federal  dams.  The  expansion  of  the 
capacity  of  Orand  CoiUee  is  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample, but  It  appears  that  there  are  othera. 
I  am  told  that  as  much  as  a  milUon  kilo- 
watts of  new  hydro  capacity  might  be  added 
to  existing  dams  on  the  Missouri  River.  There 
may  be  other  projects  where  additional  hydro 
can  be  added  and  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ef- 
fort to  secure  greater  benefits  from  existing 
projects  should  be  supported  by  conserva- 
tionists as  weU  as  those  concerned  with  se- 
curing additional  power  supply. 

Pumped  storage  projects  are  being  devel- 
oped which  can  provide  large  blocks  of 
needed  peaking  power.  These  are  generaUy 
large-scale  projects,  and  there  also  may  be 
opportunities  for  developing  hydro  a4>acity 
at  the  other  end  of  the  size  scale  in  generally 
smaU  units.  Run-of-rtver,  low-head  hydro 
Installations  utilizing  bulb-type  turbines  can 
m  some  situations  provide  useful  amounts  of 
power  at  attractively  low  costs  and  with  a 
minimum  of  environmental  impact. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  state  such  as  ours 
(and  It  could  be  applicable  in  yours  as  well) 
with  a  great  distance  between  major  load 
centers,  that  a  large  number  of  widely  dis- 
persed smaller  stations  feeding  into  a  high 
voltage  grid  woiild  offer  distinct  advantages. 
Loss  probability  of  a  large  block  of  capacity 
at  one  time  would  be  materially  reduced,  and 
the  gains  In  reUabUity  would  perhaps  offset 
the  small  increase  in  efficiency  of  the  1.000 
megawaU  size  or  larger. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  over  the  last 
few  years  in  our  head-long  rush  to  ever  larger 
and  larger  machines,  with  the  emphasis  be- 
ing toward  economies  of  scale,  completely  ig- 
nored  the    reliability    offered    through    the 
smaller  size  machines,   which  the  industry 
knows  well  Indeed  how  ta  buUd  with  a  long 
time  guaranteed  reliabUity.  In  reviewing  the 
matter  and  Ulklng  with  others  in  the  indus- 
try, I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  we 
should  take  whatever  measures  we  can  to  en- 
courage others  to  Usten  and  perhaps  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  size  of  machines  we  de- 
mand, and  rather  than  continue  down  the 
road  of  ever  larger  and  larger  machines,  we 
might   ask  the  manufacturing  industry  to 
concentrate  on  building  a  range  of  smaller 
machines  on  a  production  line  basis,  at  least 
until  such  time  as  we  can  produce  enough 
power  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  consimiers. 
Think  back  with  me  if  you  will — when  was 
the  last  time  you  heard  anyone  mention  su- 
percrtUcal  pressures  and  temperatures?  This 
concept  was  also  born  out  of  the  desire  to 
Improve  efficiencies.  The  Idea  has  now  been 
shelved    for   economic    reasons    as    well    as 
others.  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  pride  ourselves  (in  fact  the  sole  reason  we 
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are  still  in  business)  is  that  we  have  demon- 
strated our  ability  to  provide  reliable,  and  I 
emphasize  the  word  reliable,  electric  serr- 
ice — something  we  are  about  to  fail  in  if  we 
continue  to  fall  behind  in  our  endeavor  to 
achieve  econiHnies  of  scale  through  ever  in- 
creasing size  of  machines  with  ever  length- 
ening time  of  delivery  which  obviorisiy  af- 
fects the  date  full  scale  production  Is 
reached. 

As  an  argument,  we  coiUd  In  many  cities 
generate  at  a  given  voltage  and  distribute 
all  over  the  city  through  one  circuit — ^but 
we  don't  do  It.  Why?  Because  we  choose  to 
diminish  the  exposure  with  the  consequent 
loss  of  load  by  providing  a  multiplicity  of 
clrcvilts  for  many  reasons,  but  reUabillty  Is 
a  major  concern  becavise  we  want  the  cus- 
tomer happy  with  his  service  and  we  want 
to  keep  the  meters  running  to  bring  in  the 
revenues  to  support  the  system  and  its  im- 
provements, expansions,  etc.  I  dont  think 
anyone  In  this  room  sertoualy  entertains  the 
Idea  that  we  should  return  to  the  days  of 
100  years  ago. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  Importance 
of  economies  of  scale.  But  at  the  same  time 
I  feel  that  in  the  recent  past.  In  order  to 
achieve  economies,  we  have  worshipped  too 
much  at  t^e  shrine  of  bigness,  and  have  not 
given  sufficient  weight  to  other  factors  which 
are  equally  if  not  more  improtant.  such  as 
reliability,  continuity  of  service,  and  consid- 
eration of  the  environment.  It  Is  now  long 
past  time  we  returned  to  the  basic  concept 
of  providing  reliable,  dependable  electric 
service  through  systems  which  i>rotect,  and 
If  possible,  enhance  ovir  environment.  To  do 
Eo  may  at  times  require  that  we  sacrifice 
economies  of  scale  in  order  to  achieve  these 
other  important  objectives. 

kxb>id:  Moax  kcbkabch 

The  concepts  and  Ideas  which  I  have  been 
dlsciisslng  are  based  on  oxir  present  situa- 
tion and  our  existing  technology.  We  can, 
if  we  will,  move  ahead  with  them.  But  there 
are  other  types  of  fwoblems  for  which  we  do 
not  have  the  answers — and  for  which  we 
need  answers  promptly. 

We  do  not  today  have  the  know-how  or  the 
technology  to  oontiol  sulfur  emissions  from 
coal-fired  stations  down  to  the  levels  now 
being  required  by  law  In  some  jurisdictions, 
and  there  Is  not  enough  low-sulfur  fuel 
available  to  permit  some  utilities  to  com- 
ply with  these  laws.  Although  coal-fired 
plants  represent  the  largest  single  type  of 
generation,  devices  and  procedvires  have  not 
been  perfected  at  this  time  to  remove  the 
sulfur  from  the  coal  or  to  remove  the  sulfur 
after  combustion.  Research  also  must  be  ac- 
celerated In  controlling  nitrous  oxide  emis- 
sions, and  we  also  need  to  know  more  about 
controlling  other  potentially  harmful  air  pol- 
lutants in  stack  gases. 

Looking  ahead  we  see  more  unsolved  prob- 
lems. We  must  learn  more  about  thennal 
pollution  from  major  new  generating  sta- 
tions. Perhaps,  aa  some  have  suggested,  the 
excess  heat  ocm  be  harnessed  fw  useful 
purposes.  We  must  develop  some  type  of 
closed-cycle  cooling — or  the  day  may  come 
when  most  of  our  surface  water  will  have  to 
run  through  electric  generating  stations. 
Some  new  types  of  generation  might  offer 
promise  of  solving  these  problems,  but,  again, 
we  don't  know. 

We  need  to  learn  more  about  the  tech- 
nology of  extra  high  voltage  transmission, 
both  to  reduce  costs  and  assure  reliability. 
And  the  public  already  Is  telling  us  we  had 
better  find  some  way  to  put  It  underground. 

The  sad  thing  is  not  the  size  nor  com- 
plexity of  these  problems:  rather,  it  is  the 
Inadequate  level  at  which  we  are  supporting 
the  research  and  development  necessary  to 
solve  them.  Most  observers  agree  that  present 
research  programs  are  too  small  to  give  us 
the  answers  we  need  to  otn*  many  questions. 
These  programs  are,  it  appears,  too  little,  and, 


as  m  the  case  of  sulfur  stack  emtelons.  too 
Ute. 

At  present,  atomic  power  research  and 
development  programs  are  directed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  ABC  has  given 
t<^  priority  to  the  development  of  the  fast 
breeder  reactor  and  also  Is  carrying  on  a 
long-range  program  to  develop  fusion  power, 
which  many  view  as  the  best  bet  for  electric 
generation  In  the  Twenty-first  Century. 
Beyond  ABC's  program.  Federal  research  In 
the  electric  power  field  Is  scattered  and 
limited.  TradlUonally,  electric  utilities  have 
left  research  and  development  largely  to  the 
manufacturers.  While  they  have  historically 
made  commendable  progress,  their  research 
Is  product  rather  than  problem -oriented. 

The  electric  utility  Industry's  research 
efforts  are  coordinated  through  the  Electric 
Research  Council.  As  you  know,  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Power  Association  solicits  funds 
for  support  of  research  from  Its  member 
systems.  Ilie  APPA  Advisory  Ootnmittee  on 
Electrical  Research,  headed  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
Kanouse,  general  manager  and  chief  engmeer 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and 
Power,  reviews  Electric  Research  CouncU 
projects  and  allocates  the  funds  received  by 
APPA  to  those  projects  which  it  feris  are 
most  promising  in  terms  of  the  Association's 
membership. 

I  have  been  gratified  to  note  the  support 
given  our  research  program  by  APPA  mem- 
ber utilities  in  this  strictly  voluntary  pro- 
gram, and  I  believe  It  demonstrates  a  recog- 
nition by  many  of  our  systems  of  the  urgent 
need  for  research  and  development.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  note  that  this  Is  not  a 
major  portion  of  the  Electric  Research  Coun- 
cil's program  and  that  there  is  evidence  that 
the  total  program  is  Inadequate  to  our  needs. 

Some  critics,  such  as  former  Federal  Power 
Commission  Chairman  Swldler,  have  pointed 
out  that  electric  utility  support  of  research, 
as  measured  by  the  Industry's  revenues,  Is 
only  about  a  tenth  that  of  the  average  for  all 
Industries.  Mr.  Swldler  and  others  have  sug- 
gested that  a  1%  tax  on  electric  utility  reve- 
nues would  produce  about  $300  million  to 
support  a  major  research  and  development 
program.  Another  approach  would  be  for 
Congress  to  fund  a  Federal  electric  research 
program,  an  activity  well  justified  by  the 
vital  relationship  oT  electric  energy  to  the 
nation's  welfare. 

At  our  annual  conference  last  year  in 
Memphis.  APPA  adopted  a  national  power 
policy  statement  which  advocates  that  the 
Federal  government  should  finance  an  ade- 
quate research  and  development  program  In 
the  electric  field  by  reasonable  annual  assess- 
ments on  all  electric  utilities,  based  on  kilo- 
watt-hour sales. 

I  believe  all  of  us  would  prefer  a  voluntary 
approach  to  raising  the  amoimt  of  money 
needed  for  research,  but  the  facts  of  life  are 
such  that  I  dont  believe  that  the  amount 
of  money  required  can  be  raised  by  passing 
the  hat.  At  the  present  time,  the  electric 
Industry  is  spending  roughly  a>bout  HO  mil- 
lion a  year  for  research;  yet.  I  have  heard 
responsible  leaders  estimate  that  perhaps  as 
much  as  10  times  this  amount  is  needed. 
Frankly.  I  seriously  doubt  whether  such  a 
sum  can  be  raised  voluntarily,  particiilarly 
m  the  public  sector,  where  fimds  of  local 
public  agencies  must  compete  with  demands 
for  many  other  public  services. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  AFPA's  pro- 
posal represents  the  fairest  and  most  equita- 
ble approach,  and  spreads  the  costs  among 
those  that  would  benefit  from  such  re- 
search. Even  a  small  assessment  would  re- 
sult In  substantial  sums.  For  example,  an 
assessment  of  only  1/10  of  a  mill  per  kilo- 
watt-hour would  provide  a  fund  of  about 
•150  million  a  year,  and  if  the  assessment 
were  Yi  nilll  per  kilowatt  hour  the  amount 
available  would  be  more  than  #760  million  a 
year. 


For  the  average  homeowner,  the  cost  of 
such  an  aMSssment  would  i«preeent  a  very 
small  price  to  pay  for  potentially  large  gains. 
An  assessment  of  1/10  mill  (or  1/100  of  a 
cent)  per  kilowatt  hour  would  only  add  about 
50  cents  per  year  to  the  electric  bill  of  the 
average  homeowner. 

"me  funds  that  would  be  accumulated  by 
such  a  program  could  be  administered  by  a 
cooperative  government-Industry  manage- 
ment group  v^ilch  could  view  research  needs 
In  a  much  broader  context  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  To  guard  against  im- 
poBlng  a  charge  that  would  be  continued  in- 
definitely, and  to  provide  assurance  that  the 
funds  were  being  spent  with  good  results. 
Congress  oould  enact  such  a  charge  for  a 
limited  period  of  time,  after  whlob  the  pro- 
gram could  be  reappraised  to  deteimlne 
whether  it  sboiald  be  continued,  and  If  so, 
at  what  level. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  {xoposal  has 
been  receiving  Increasing  attention,  and  is 
being  given  serious  consideration  by  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  and  organizations.  With- 
out such  a  program,  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  No.  1  problem  of  electric  reaearch  and 
development  is  searching  out  the  funds  and 
developing  a  program  capcU>le  of  meeting 
the  needs  ot  ova  Industry  and  Its  consumers. 

xnvixonicxmt;  cballknck  Aim  oppoKTtnrrrr 

Much  if  not  most  of  what  I  have  been 
saying  about  the  problems  of  the  electric 
utility  industry  apply  equally  to  private  pow- 
er companies  and  our  consumer-owned  sys- 
tons.  But  I  believe  that  many  of  these  prob- 
lems poee  a  q>eclal  challenge — and  a  special 
opportxinlty — ^to  the  oonsimier-owned  sys- 
tems. 

Environmental  problems  are  a  case  In 
point.  Our  special  problem,  of  course,  is  that 
our  oonsumer-ownaca  can  make  va  ooaform 
to  their  environmental  standards,  cr  even 
their  mere  destrea.  far  more  effectively  than 
they  could  with  a  remotely-controUed  and 
even  more  remotely-owned  private  company. 
The  other  side  of  the  coin  Is  that  environ- 
mental problems  provide  us  wKh  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  the  beneAts  of 
conoumer-ownership.  In  working  witti  local 
citizens  to  resolve  environmental  problems, 
we  can  show  them  that  we  are  a  vital  part  of 
the  community  we  serve — not  Just  the  com- 
mercial agent  for  a  distant  entrepreneur. 
(Ill  admit  that  th«e  are  times  when  one  is 
tempted  to  write-off  some  local  environmen- 
tal oonoems  aa  "Excedrln  Headache  No. 
Whatbaveyou."  but  then  anyone  who  doesn't 
want  to  meet  people  and  accept  rs^xmalbttity 
isn't  likely  to  last  long  in  the  consumer- 
owned  electric  field.) 

In  abort,  our  role  In  meeOng  the  envlroii- 
mental  demands  of  our  coneumeiB  is  both 
more  demazKling  and  more  rewarding  than 
that  of  the  privately  owned  power  companies, 
With  the  growing  emphasla  on  our  surround- 
ing. rMponslvenea  to  local  environmental 
ooncema  Is  a  major  benefit  of  local  oonsum- 
er-ownerah4>. 

^Bxora  thx  rrauc  Fuwaa  stobt 

Too  many  of  our  mimldpal  and  other  local 
pubUdy  owned  electric  systeme  do  an  in- 
adequate job  of  telling  their  own  consumen 
about  the  beoeats  they  receive,  yet  their 
story  needs  to  be  toM  beyond  their  dty  lim- 
its and  their  sM^loe  areas.  Spedflcally,  I 
think  we  need  to  tell  people  in  ooaununlttes 
served  by  private  power  companies  about  the 
benefits  of  munloM>aI  ownmhlp.  After  all, 
the  private  companies  do  not  hesitate  to 
come  Into  dtlea  served  by  municipal  systems 
with  claims  about  the  benefits  ot  tbelr  serv- 
ice. If  inatttutlonal  competition  In  eletcrlc 
service  is  to  be  effective,  we  need  to  do  a 
better  job  of  telling  our  story. 

And  let  me  aasure  you  ttrnt  competition 
does  exist  and  that  It  does  benefit  the  na^ 
tlon'e  eleotrle  oonsumM^.  Within  the  past 
year  or  ao,  tn  two  dtles  in  the  West,  power 
company  ftaoohlaes  came  up   for  renewal 
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Mid  ffoopa  at  local  ctUmmam  atMtad  <»iii»»c 
for  ^odlw  oC  mimle^wi  omHohJp.  T-pp^i 
poMlo  poww  did  not  win  In  hmm  oommu- 
mtlas— but  tH*  alaotrto  uaan  did  win.  In  both 
OMM.  tb«  thTMt  of  mnnlripl  ownanblp  lad 
tba  onmptrtai  to  tear  vp  tbalr  original  itwa- 
oblae  prapoMlfl  and  wrlto  nmr  oum  offartDg 
vMtiy  grMtor  bMiaAti  to  th«  olttas  and  tb«to- 
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In  tb«  paat,  ««  haw  t«nd«d  to  write  the 
story  of  local  puUlc  pow«r  In  flgmes:  rate 
savlnga— sutetantlaUy  lower  aTenige  rate* 
than  the  power  coixi|>anl«B.  wblob  couptod 
wUh  high  uaage  gave  ui  the  motto.  'Olore 
Power  at  Lower  Oost";  contrUmtlaoa  to  oar 
communiUee  In  lieu  at  taxaa— and  usually 
ooMtderaWy  higher  than  the  taxes  which 
would  be  paid  by  a  private  company;  and 
other  economic  benefits  such  as  payroUs  "v^ 
local  purchaaee.  The  figures  are  rtlll  vaUd. 
but  I  think  we  must  begin  to  spell  out  the 
role  of  local  piibllo  power  In  terms  of  values 
other  than  dollars. 

WKJC  8T8TVICS   RAVX   "SOCXAl   ATHMTS" 

Recently,  the  president  of  one  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  research  and  management  con- 
sulting firms  suggested  that  large  private 
btuinesB  concerns  will  Institute  what  he 
oaUed  "aodal  audits,"  accounting  for  the 
sodal  Impact  of  thrtr  operations  and  their 
produota,  as  well  as  the  normal  fiscal  audits. 
Dr.  Howard  McMabon,  president  of  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  said  that  this  would  make  man- 
agement vastly  more  complex  than  It  has 
been  when  the  basic  objective  was  merely 
profitability.  Interestingly,  Dr.  MoMahon 
went  on  to  point  out  that  the  single  goal  of 
profitability  la  "a  Ixurury  public  institutions 
do  not  have."  I  think  that's  true  of  our  local 
public  power  systems.  We  must  acooimt  to 
the  people  we  serve  In  ways  that  do  not  show 
up  In  balance  sheets  or  as  financial  contribu- 
tions to  our  local  governments. 

Because  our  systems  are  consumer -owned, 
they  must  be  reqwnalve  to  their  consumers. 
To  the  extent  that  we  make  this  respon- 
alvenesB  real  to  our  consumers,  we  can  put 
our  "social  audit"  beside  our  fiscal  audit  as  a 
measure  of  our  contribution  to  our  com- 
munities and  a  benefit  at  looal  consumer- 
ownership. 

The  theme  of  our  Conference  Is  "Public 
Power:  Meeting  Consumer  Needs."  By  truly 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  consumers,  I  am 
confident  that  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
we  shall  point  with  pride  to  our  audits — both 
fiscal  and  social. 

RET,«*BaD  RnjABnjrrT  Ain>  thk  EwnaomaDrr 

nr  THB  POW^  IKPOSIST,  JOSKPH  C.  Swm- 

UB.  CRAiutAir,  Nsw  Tone  erATK  Public 

Sbbticx  ComoaaioMs 

Ify  specific  assignment  on  this  panti  is 
to  provide  a  state  regulatory  viewpoint  on 
priorities,  financing  and  administration  of 
research  into  the  problems  of  reliability  and 
Mivironmental  protection  of  the  power  in- 
dustry. The  other  pantfists  have  been  asked 
to  speak  on  these  problems  from  other  view- 
points. The  Prognun  Committee  was  pru- 
dent in  atten^jttng  thus  to  insure  that  all 
the  panelists  would  not  be  covering  the  same 
ground.  On  more  than  one  occasion  when  I 
have  been  on  a  panel,  by  the  time  my  turn 
came  there  was  very  little  that  I  could  say 
that  had  not  already  been  well  oovend.  I 
doubt,  however,  that  the  effort  of  the  Pro- 
gram Conunlttee  to  parcel  out  assignments 
wlU  outwit  the  panelists,  because  speakers 
have  an  irresponsive  way  at  taUdng  about 
what  Interests  them.  Most  panelists  have 
some  other  souros  at  support  than  their  in- 
come as  pantflsta,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  disci- 
pline them. 

Let  me  start  by  describing  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Ccxnmls- 
sion  with  req>ect  to  reliabiUty  and  environ- 
mental protection.  I  presiune  that  most  pub- 
lic service  commissions,  even  without  spedal 
legislation  on  the  subject,  carry  a  degrae  of 


authority  over  these  matters,  arising  out  at 
their  general  surveillance  of  public  utility 
service.  Some  have  broad  authority  over  the 
certification  of  all  major  utility  facUltlea. 
^*^ch  I  presvune  implies  the  need  to  con- 
sider reliability  and  environmental  factors  as 
well  as  engineering  and  economic  consid- 
erations. In  the  case  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  otir  authority  is 
explicit,  but  not  iinninit^ 

As  a  result  o<  legislation  passed  by  the 
1070  Legislature  on  the  initiative  at  Oov- 
emor  Boekefeller,  the  Commission  must  cer- 
tificate all  new  high  vcdtage  transmlMlon 
lines  before  construction  can  begin.  In  order 
to  secure  a  certificate,  which  is  suggestively 
caUed  "a  certificate  of  environmental  com- 
patibility and  public  need,"  the  utility  must 
demonstrate  that  any  such  line  "lepieeents 
the  minimum  adverse  envlitKunental  impact, 
considering  the  state  of  available  technology 
and  the  nature  and  economics  of  the  various 
alternatives,  and  other  pertinent  considera- 
tions" and  also  "that  such  facility  confcHins 
to  a  long-range  plan  for  expansion  of  the 
electric  power  grid  of  the  electric  S3rstem8 
serving  this  state  and  interconnected  utility 
systems,  which  will  serve  the  Interests  of 
electric  system  economy  and  reliability. " 

T\m  determination  of  the  compatibility 
of  a  transmission  line  with  long  range  expan- 
sion plans  obvloiisly  raises  a  question  as  to 
soundness  of  plans  for  generating  sources, 
but  there  Is  no  requirement  for  certiflcatlon 
of  generation  as  such.  Whether  and  how  to 
make  provision  for  certification  of  thermal 
plants  are  questions  confided  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  a  Temporary  Commission  which  is 
required  to  report  its  recommendations  to 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislattire.  Oovemor 
Rockefeller  has  announced  bis  intention  to 
sponsor  legislation  on  this  siibject  in  the 
current  session,  and  his  proposal  may  or  may 
not  be  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Temporary  Commission.  It  seems  likely, 
therefore,  that  these  queetloiu  will  be  re- 
solved in  the  current  legislative  session,  but 
I  cannot  say  in  what  way. 

A  paragraph  on  power  system  planning 
was  added  to  the  Public  Service  Law  last  year 
which  may  prove  of  even  more  far-reaching 
Importance  than  the  certificating  jurisdic- 
tion. I  shall  read  it  to  you. 

"The  Public  Service  CranmLsslon  shall  en- 
courage all  persons  and  corporations  subject 
to  Its  jurisdiction  to  fonnulate  and  carry 
out  long  range  programs,  individually  or 
cooperatively,  for  the  performance  of  their 
public  service  responslbilltiee  with  economy. 
elOciency,  and  care  for  the  public  safety,  the 
preservation  of  environmental  values  and  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources." 

The  OotnmlSBlon  has  oonstoned  this  lan- 
guage as  mandating  an  effort  to  work  with 
the  power  companies  of  the  State,  all  of 
which  are  members  of  the  New  York  Power 
Pool,  In  developing  long  range  plans  for  new 
transmission  and  generation  which  will  meet 
the  statutory  standards  for  adequacy,  re- 
liability. ,  and  environmental  compatibility. 
The  Ootnmlaslon  is  now  In  the  process  of 
working  with  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Power  Pool  on  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment, about  which  I  shall  say  no  more  than 
that  they  will  not  relieve  the  companies  of 
their  planning  reqxmslbllltles  but  will,  I 
hope,  provide  an  opportunity  at  eaA  stage 
of  the  planning  prooeas  for  the  Commlarton 
staff  to  review  and  appraise  the  status  of  the 
plans  and  to  comment  on  their  probable 
conformity  with  the  statutory  tests. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  exirtalnlng  that  the 
PuUlc  Servtoe  Oommlaslon  doee  indeed  have 
an  interest  In  the  reliability  and  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  power  company  sys- 
tems In  the  State  of  New  York,  and  neces- 
sarily In  the  Improvement  of  thoee  systems 
by  bringing  to  bear  the  resources  of  the 
research  community. 

The  essence  of  the  Oommladon's  tntersst 
can  perhl^)s  best  be  exemidlfled  by  the  di- 


lemma presented  In  many,  if  not  most,  cer- 
tification and  licensing  imniewlliigi  Tb» 
pnipoeed  project  may  clearly  thraaten  an  ad- 
verse environmental  Impact  either  In  terms 
of  air  poUuUon  or  because  of  the  thennal 
effect  on  surfaoe  waters,  or  In  some  other 
way.  The  project  may  nevertheless  be  the 
best  available  answer  to  an  urgent  power 
need,  within  the  limits  of  present-day  tech- 
nology. The  choice  is  therefore  between  en- 
vlrcm  mental  damage  on  the  one  hand,  and 
energy  shortage  on  the  other.  This  is  the 
kind  of  a  Hobeonis  chdoe  which  Is  destruc- 
tive both  of  the  prestige  of  the  industry 
and  the  credibility  of  the  licensing  author- 
ity, not  to  mention  the  pubUc  wen-being. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  Idnd  of  dilemma 
could  and  should  be  resolved  by  the  devdof>- 
ment  through  research  of  options  whlcti  wUl 
nu^e  it  possible  to  provide  for  the  nation's 
energy  needs  without  large-scale  environ- 
mental damage. 

Sometimes  the  environmental  offense  r^n 
be  greatly  mitigated,  but  only  at  vast  ad- 
ditional cost,  for  example  by  purehase  of  low 
suli>hur  fuel,  or  by  btilldlng  the  project  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  load.  Whatever  may 
be  said  by  partisans  in  licensing  cases  about 
^he  great  wllllngnaas  of  the  pubUo  to  pay 
much  hl^er  ratea  for  a  higher  degree  of 
environmental  protection,  their  voloes  are 
not  heard  In  the  rate  cases.  Here,  too,  the 
dilemma  of  high  cost  or  shortage  is  severe, 
and  either  horn  may  Impale  the  regulatory 
agency,  the  utility  and  the  public  aUke. 

Two  of  the  Industry  problems  of  highest 
priority  are  cleaning  up  stack  gases  and  re- 
ducing the  thermal  load  on  surface  waters.  If 
It  were  clear  that  the  technrtoglcal  dlfflcul- 
tiee  standing  in  the  way  of  progress  on  these 
problems  were  beyond  the  ready  hrtp  of 
science  and  research,  the  regulatory  agendes 
and  the  pubUc  mlg^t  be  wining  to  accept 
environmental  Impairment  as  the  price  for 
adequacy  of  energy  supply.  This  Is  not  the 
case,  as  I  am  led  to  beUeve.  I  am  sura  that 
the  agenda  of  this  conference  wlU  have 
ntade  dear  the  enormous  opportunities 
which  He  before  us  to  Improve  the  technol- 
ogy of  the  power  Industry  in  these  respects. 
It  is  frustrating  to  us  as  regulators,  and 
infurlattng  to  the  pubUc,  that  neither  mi 
the  Industry  nor  on  the  governmental  level 
has  there  been  a  dedication  of  the  money 
and  scientific  resources  required  to  solve 
theee  and  similar  problems  which  have 
major  impact  on  the  reliability  and  environ- 
mental consequences  of  power  gensimtlan 
and  transmlsslan. 

The  electric  power  industry  is  the  largest 
In  the  country  by  far.  Its  revenues  are  now 
running  at  the  rate  of  some  80  billion  dol- 
lais  a  year.  It  bums  more  than  half  the 
natlon'a  coal.  5%  of  the  dl  and  17%  of  the 
natural  gas.  It  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  worst, 
environmental  offender,  yet  its  impact  on 
the  quality  of  the  nation's  envlronntent  is  a 
crucial  one.  The  public  has  made  clear  In 
the  most  fcrcetul  terms  that  It  Is  not  satls- 
fled  with  the  industry's  level  of  performanee 
Insofar  ss  envlromnental  in^iact  Is  con- 
cerned. The  leaders  of  the  industry  them- 
selves are  far  from  satisfied  with  their  own 
performance.  Yet  this  great  and  vital  indus- 
try, led  by  so  many  able  and  dedicated  peo- 
ple, spends  leas  than  %  of  1%  of  Its  reve- 
nues on  research  to  inqjrove  the  quality  of 
Its  performance.  "Hie  all  Industry  average  in 
the  nmted  States  is  over  4%,  about  half 
funded  by  government.  The  power  Industry 
spends  only  a  tenth  of  the  aU-lndustry  aver- 
age even  if  the  government  share  of  the 
latter  is  disregarded  in  the  oompwlson. 

In  recent  years  the  various  segments  of 
the  Industry  have  Joined  to  create  the  Elec- 
trlo  Reeearch  Council,  which  serves  an  im- 
portant coordinating  role  in  administering 
the  Industry's  research  program,  but  its 
means  are  too  limited  for  the  task  ahead.  A 
far  more  ambitious  program  is  essential  If 
the  Industry  Is  to  move  ahead  In  solving  It* 
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environmental  and  reliability  proM 
the  pace  which  their  urgency  re<|ulres. 

The  government  agendes  In  Washington 
deliver  severe  lectures  on  the  need  for  im- 
proved technology  for  reliability  and  en- 
vironmental protection,  but  the  research 
budget  In  the  energy  area,  except  for  nudear 
systems,  Is  mlnlsenle  in  relation  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  problems.  There  are  many 
claims  on  the  federal  budget,  we  all  know, 
but  this  does  not  explain  so  distorted  a 
sense  of  priorities  as  to  place  research  for 
Improved  energy  technology  at  the  bottom  of 
the  federal  spending  schedule.  Considering 
the  scale  of  energy  use  and  national  expend- 
itures for  energy,  there  is  no  reason  why 
research  In  the  energy  area  should  need  to 
compete  in  the  budget  with  welfare,  national 
defense,  education,  the  Mexican  Boundary 
Commission  and  other  expenditures  in  non- 
commercial areas.  It  wotUd  be  easy  Tor  the 
Congress  to  earmark  a  special  source  of  reve- 
nue to  support  a  program  of  research  which 
bore  a  realistic  relationship  to  the  urgency 
and  importance  of  the  reliability  and  en- 
vironmental problems  presented  by  the  elec- 
tric power  Industry. 

It  must  seem  strange  to  visitors  from 
abroad  to  leam  that  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  unlike  most 
great  electric  power  Industries  in  the  rest  of 
the  world — France,  Oreat  Britain  and  the 
U.S.S11.,  to  take  three  exan4>Ies— does  not 
maintain  a  single  major  research  laboratory 
or  testing  facility,  but  relies  entirely  on  the 
facilities  at  manufacturers,  who  are  neces- 
sarily governed  by  their  own  proprietary  In- 
terests and  resulting  sense  of  priorities,  not 
to  mention  limitation  of  resources.  I  know 
It  seems  strange  to  me,  and  all  the  more  so 
irtien  I  consider  that  the  lack  of  testing  Ta- 
ciUties  in  this  cotintry  makes  It  necessary 
for  some  utilities  and  manufacturers  to  seek 
the  use  of  facllitiea  abroad  In  testing  high 
voltage  equipment. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  institutional  framework  of  the  indus- 
try In  the  United  States  which  inhibits  an 
organized  and  m&sslve  effort  to  provide  ade- 
quate research  capability.  There  are  over 
3,000  Industry  units,  no  one  accounting  for 
as  much  as  10%  of  power  output.  They  are 
divided  among  four  Institutional  groups, 
federal  systems,  state  and  local  public  sys- 
tems, cooperatives,  and  the  private  companies 
which  constitute  some  three-fourths  of  the 
Industry.  Ilils  dispersion  of  service  respon- 
sibUlty  has  many  operating  advantages,  but 
it  has  also  resulted  In  a  diffusion  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  technological  improvements 
essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  Industry  and 
the  well-being  of  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Hie  difflculty  of  the  organizational  prob- 
lem is  understandable,  but  what  is  dlfflcult 
to  understand  Is  the  failure  of  any  adequate 
effort  to  cope  with  it.  Where  are  the  industry 
leaders  who  should  be  attempting  to  tran- 
scend these  institutional  limitations  and  to 
organize  a  research  effort  commensurate 
with  the  nation's  needs?  Where  Is  the  bold- 
ness required  to  determine  the  extent  of 
needed  research  facilities  and  to  create  the 
plans  for  building  and  operating  them? 
Where  are  the  men  of  vision  who  will  deter- 
mine reeearch  needs  and  priorities  and  who 
will  attempt  to  enlist  nationwide  participa- 
tion in  meeting  the  financial  goals  suggested 
In  such  an  appralsalf 

Hydro  Quebec  is  now  In  the  process  of 
constructing  its  own  $40  million  research 
center  near  Montreal.  There  will  be  nothing 
comparable  to  it  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  Uttle  question  that  American  utilities 
and  manufacturers  will  soon  be  applying  for 
access  to  its  use.  I  find  nothing  wrong  with 
the  cooperative  use  of  this  major  test  facil- 
ity. Hydro  Quebec  is  entitled  to  warm  con- 
gratulations for  building  it.  However,  this 
one  facility  will  not  serve  aU  the  research 


needs  on  the  North  American  continent,  and 
it  is  a  matter  for  concern  that  the  inaction 
of  the  utilities  of  this  country  has  created 
a  research  gap  which  is  t>elng  filled  by  a 
nelghlx>r  in  another  country  no  larger  than 
a  number  of  single  companies  in  the  United 
States.  I  might  add  that  there  are  manuAc- 
turera  in  Canada,  too,  which  carry  on  re- 
search, and  that  TJS.  manufketurezs  bid  for 
Canadian  business.  Nevertheless,  Hydro 
Quebec  is  mounting  its  own  research  effort, 
while  \JS.  power  companies  sit  on  the  side- 
lines. 

One  of  the  best  reasons  for  direct  power 
Industry  participation  in  research  is  that 
only  in  this  way  can  it  obtain  the  services  of 
research  scientists  qualified  to  appraise  the 
quality  and  pctce  of  the  research  conducted 
by  manufacturen,  universities  and  research 
institutes.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  power 
Industry  should  carry  out  all  or  most  of  Its 
research  program  with  Its  own  people  and 
facilities,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  cannot  effec- 
tively determine  research  priorities  or  set  re- 
search goals  without  at  least  a  nucleus  re- 
search staff  of  Its  own.  of  the  very  highest 
caliber. 

The  research  needs  of  the  Industry  are  as 
endless  as  they  are  urgent.  We  need  to  learn 
to  take  sulphur  out  of  the  coal  or  the  stack 
gases  or  both.  We  need  to  minimize  nitrous 
oxide  pollution  in  the  burning  of  all  fuels. 
We  need  to  leam  what  other  pollutants  in 
stack  gases  may  be  doing  harm  now,  or  are 
likely  to  do  so  as  fuel  volumes  grow,  and  deal 
with  them  l>efore  and  not  after  a  public 
alarm.  We  need  to  develop  the  technology 
of  closed  cycle  cooling  so  that  our  mdustry 
will  not  remain  a  major  threat  to  the  eodogy 
of  surface  waters.  We  need  to  develop  new 
generating  sources,  as  weU  as  to  improve  ex- 
isting ones,  in  order  to  make  more  effldent 
use  of  fuels  both  as  a  conservation  measure 
and  to  bring  down  costs.  We  need  a  great 
deal  of  advanced  work  on  metallurgy  and  on 
quality  control  in  order  to  move  to  higher 
unit  temperatures  and  pressures  and  to  In- 
crease unit  reliability.  We  need  to  accelerate 
development  work  on  KHV  and  DC  techiud- 
ogy  to  reduce  costs,  Improve  reliability  and 
avoid  unnecessary  drain  on  land  resoiirces 
for  transmission  line  rights-of-way.  We 
should  be  mounting  an  adequate  research 
program  in  undergroundlng  of  transmission 
lines,  in  reqionse  to  the  demand  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  people  who  find  overhead 
lines  aesthetically  offensive. 

It  would  be  Uti^ian  to  think  that  enou^ 
money  could  be  found  to  piusue  all  of  theee 
lines  of  research  with  equal  vigor,  and  If  the 
money  were  available  there  are  probably  not 
enou^  trained  people  to  carry  It  on.  The 
question,  therefore,  Is  how  large  a  research 
effort  is  practical  and  feasible,  and  bow  Is  it 
to  be  financed  and  carried  on.  A  number  of 
people,  mysdf  among  them,  have  advocated 
a  federal  tax  on  energy  use  In  the  amount 
of  1  %  of  gross  revenues,  which  produce  some- 
thing in  the  order  of  •300,000,000  at  preeent 
levels  of  use  if  the  tax  is  limited  to  the  eiec- 
trlc  power  Industry,  and  much  more  if  It  is 
extended  to  other  energy  industries.  Ihe 
money  would  be  earmarked  for  research  and 
would  be  administered  by  a  joint  federal- 
industry  council.  Perhaps  some  of  this  money 
could  be  used  to  fund  the  creation  of  several 
national  energy  laboratories.  Patterned  after 
Argonne  or  Brookhaven.  such  laboratories 
would  be  geared  to  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment in  all  areas  of  energy  production  and 
transmission.  Such  laboratories  would  com- 
plement the  reeearch  done  by  private  In- 
diistry. 

There  is  opposition  to  this  plan  on  the 
ground,  among  others,  that  government  par- 
ticipation wo\ild  somehow  distort  the  re- 
search program.  I  do  not  see  why  this  should 
happen  if  the  fund  is  properly  establlshsd. 
Another  objection,  twsed  on  the  history  of 
the  mghway  Trust  Fund,  is  that  such  funds 


tend  to  be  self -perpetuating,  even  after  the 
Justification  has  dia^>peared.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve energy  research  is  likely  to  be  of  only 
short-term  importance,  but  I  should  see  no 
objection  to  limiting  the  life  of  the  fund  to 
a  reasonable  period  of  years. 

The  tax  proposal  has  the  merit  of  provid- 
ing a  response  to  an  urgent  problem  which 
has  baffled  the  power  Industry  for  many 
years.  It  solves  the  institutional  dUDculty  I 
have  mentioned,  that  there  are  so  many  en- 
titles and  varieties  In  the  deetrlc  power  In- 
diistry,  and  such  a  resultant  diffusion  of  re- 
sponslbiUty,  that  the  Industry  has  almost 
tetany  renounced  a  research  role.  A  fedend 
tax  would  raise  funds  on  a  scale  reasonably 
commensurate  with  needs,  on  the  basis  of 
nationwide  partldpatlon  and  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  costs.  I  do  not  argue  this 
is  the  only  possible  road  to  reeearch  progreaa 
or  necessarily  the  beet  one,  but  It  Is  better 
than  the  present  sltuatlcm  of  almost  total 
Industry  default  In  the  reeearch  area.  I  should 
gladly  support,  and  I  bdleve  most  of  the 
others  who  have  suggested  the  tax  device 
would  support,  any  other  realistic  plan  which 
achieved  the  same  goals,  and  behind  which 
the  industry  would  unite.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  ohaUenge  to  the  leaders  of  the  In- 
dustry is  to  come  up  with  an  alternative 
plan  on  an  adequate  scale,  or  to  support 
this  one. 

Can  Solvx  thx  Emaor  Pboblzic 

Today  our  country  is  lounging  headlong 
into  a  critical  energy  crisis. 

Right  now  our  nation's  electric  power  sys- 
t«n  is  hard  put  to  meet  the  needs  of  oon- 
smnets  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 
Brownouts  are  a  fact  .  .  .  and  there's  grave 
likelihood  of  blackouts. 

As  a  small  t>ut  Integral  part  of  the  power 
Industry,  we  <a  America's  consumer-owned 
nual  eledxlc  systems  beUeve  our  nation  can 
no  longer  afford  the  luxury  at  piecemeal,  too- 
UUle.  too-late  planning.  We  bdleve  we  must 
move  now  to  develop  a  national  resouross 
and  energy  pdlcy  based  on  a  ocxnprehenslve 
national  research  and  devel(^>m«it  program. 

We  believe  we.  as  a  nation,  must: 

Work  out  methods  to  eliminate  poUutants 
resulting  from  coal  and  oU  combustion. 

Oet  on  with  the  development  of  the  Uquld 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor. 

Accelerate  the  exploration  of  yet  undevel- 
oped techniques  for  power  generation,  such 
as  magnetnhytiwnrtynm^itii/<|f  nuclsar  fusion, 
geothermal  steam. 

Reassess  our  hydroeleetrtc  potential. 

Develop  Ijetto*  means  of  transmitting 
power  across  otir  country  .  .  .  foUy  exploring 
the  practicalities  of  cryogenic  systems,  extra 
high  voltage,  utility  corrldcaa. 

Surely  a  nation  that  can  now  siidlt  the 
atom  and  bounce  television  plcturee  off  orMt- 
ing  satelUtes  can  find  ways  to  genoate  the 
needed  kilowatts  for  constmMrs  without 
poisoning  our  world. 

We  of  America's  rural  dectile  systems  be- 
Ueve that  through  a  natlfmal  energy  policy 
and  research  program  we  can  use  our  great 
technological  capability  In  the  best  Interest 
of  aU  Americans. 

AUMDicxirr  No.  3M 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Ssc.  18.  Ihe  Federal  Power  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  IV— FlCnURAL  POWKR  BJBSEARCH 
AND  DKVBiOPMKNT  BOARD  aBTAB- 
LISHKD 

"SBC.  401.  (a)  there  Is  hereby  established 
the  Federal  Poww  neaearoh  and  Develop- 
ment Board,  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  tiia 
'Board').  The  Board  shaU  consist  at  live 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
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one  ot  wlKHn  ahaU  be  to  appolntatl  •■  Obair- 
man  of  the  Board.  Tbm  numbora  flnt  ^- 
po(iit«d  under  thla  section,  as  amended,  bIulII 
continue  In  office  for  term*  of  one,  two,  three, 
four,  and  five  years,  re^jectlvely,  from  the 
date  l2iU  section,  as  amended,  takea  effect, 
the  term  of  eacti  to  be  detfgnated  hj  the 
Preeldent  at  the  time  of  nomination.  Thel; 
■uocaascn   aball   l>e   appointed   «*di   for   a 
term  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  ez> 
plrstlon  of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  and  until  his  auoceesor  is 
apfx>lnted  and  has  qualified,  except  th&t  he 
ahall  not  so  continue  to  serre  beyond  the 
expiration  of  the  next  — m*»i  of  Congreuu 
subeeqtMnt  to  the  expiration  of  said  fixed 
term  of  office,  and  exoe|>t  that  any  person 
^ipolnted  to  fill  a  Tacanoy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  l^>po(nted  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term.  Not  more  than 
three  of  the  memb^n  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  same  political  party.  Wo  person  In 
the  employ  of  or  hcddlng  any  official  rela- 
tion to  any  licensee  or  to  any  person,  firm,  as- 
sociation, or  corporation  engaged  In  the  gen- 
eration, transmission.  dlstrU>ntlon,  or  sale  of 
power,  or  owning  stock  or  bonds  thereof,  or 
who  is  in  any  manner  pecuniarily  Intereated 
therein,  shall  enter  upon  tiie  duties  at  or 
bold  the  office  of  member.   Said   mend>er 
shall  not  engage  In  any  other  busineos,  voca- 
tion, or  Mnployment.  No  vacancy  in  the  Board 
shall  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Board. 
Three  member  of  the  Board  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  the  Board  shall  have  an  official  seal  of 
whloh  Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken.  The 
Board  shall  annually  elect  a  vice  chairman  to 
act  In  case  of  the  absence  of  disability  of  the 
chairman  or  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
c^ce  of  chairman.  The   members  shall   be 
appointed  frran  among  those  persons  with 
experience  and  competence  in  the  following 
areas:    the  environment  and  its  protection; 
electric  power  reliability;   and  scientific  and 
technical    research    and    development.    The 
chairman  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  by  level  m  of  the  Executive 
Salary  Schedule  under  sedon  B316  of  title  5, 
United  States  Oxle.  The  remaining  members 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  O.S.  18  under  section  5332  of  such  title. 
"(b)  The  authority  under  this  title  shall 
terminate  ten  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  tliia  Act. 
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''8»c.  408.  Every  person  purchasing  electric 
energy  for  oocisumptlon.  and  every  penon 
generating  more  than  1,000,000  Hllowatt 
ho^lr8  per  year  of  electric  energy  for  his  own 
consumption,  shall  pay  a  fee  of  .16  mUIs  per 
kilowatt  hour  for  all  sued  electric  energy  pur- 
chased and  consumed,  cr  generated  by  any 
person  tat  his  own  oonsomptlon. 

"All  persons  distributing  electric  energy 
affecting  interstate  commerce  Including  pri- 
vate companies,  cooperatives,  and  agendee 
o<  local.  State  and  the  Federal  Oovemment 
*aU  Include  as  part  of  the  normal  bUl  or 
lnvo«ce  Issued  to  any  person  purchasing  elec- 
tric energy  for  consumption  an  amount  equal 
to  .15  mills  per  kilowatt  hoiB'  for  all  electric 
energy  purchased  and  consumed.  Such  per- 
sons distributing  electric  power  affecting  In- 
terstate oocnmeroe  are  reqiitred  to  coUect 
the  fee  Imposed  by  this  section  and  to  pay 
an  amount  equal  to  all  such  fees  collected 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Any  person  generating  more  than  1,000,- 
000  kilowatt  hours  per  year  of  electric  energy 
for  his  own  consumption  affecting  Interstate 
commerce  is  hereby  required  to  pay  a  fee  of 
.16  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  for  aU  electric 
energy  generated  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

The  fees  imposed  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  the  person  purchasing  and  consxim- 
ing  electric  energy. 


The  fees  imposed  by  this  section  riuai  not 
apply  to  sales  of  electric  energy  for  resale. 

TKUST   rXTND   BSTAaUBHXD 

"Sac.  403.  Revenues  collected  by  the  Oom- 
mlssion  from  such  fees  and  Interest  on  such 
revenues  ahall  be  deposited  In  a  trust  fund, 
to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Power  Research 
and  Development  Trust  Fund  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  -Fund')  which  is  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  be  available 
through  the  appropriation  process  only  to  the 
Board  for  use  In  carrying  out  all  the  provi- 
sions including  adnrinlstratlve  expenses  of 
section  404  and  other  provisions  of  this  title. 
Separate  appropriations  requests  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Board  to  the  Preeldent  for 
transmittal  to  Congress. 

axsBAacR  PKOoaAM  authobbkd 
"Sac.  404.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorised  to 
conduct  either  directly  or  by  way  of  contract, 
grant,  or  other  arrangement,  a  program  of 
research  and  development  for  the  Improved 
means  of  production,  transmission,  distribu- 
tion and  consumption  electric  energy  with 
minimum  Impact  on  the  environment.  IHiy- 
ments  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  fees  collected  purs\iant 
to  this  Act.  Such  program  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  and  shall  supplement  research 
and  deveICH>ment  programs  conducted  or  as- 
slated  by  other  Federal  agencies,  universities, 
electric  power  companies  or  other  companies 
or  individuals.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  thU  Act  shall  be  aUocated  on  the  basU  of 
their  contribution  to  the  attainment  of  the 
following  goals — 

"(1)  increasing  the  efficiencies  of  energy 
generation,  transmission,  distribution  and 
consumption  processes; 

"(2)  decreasing  the  adverse  environmental 
impact  of  present  and  future  energy  genera- 
tion,   transmission,    and   distribution   proc- 


such  personnel  trota  all  segments  of  the  elec- 
tric power  Industry  including  Investor  owned. 
State  and  local  public  agencies,  cooperatives, 
and  Federal  agencies. 


"(3)  achieving  basic  Innovations  for  new 
means  of  reliably  generating  energy  while 
protecting  the  environment; 

"(4)  making  Increased  efficiencies  and  Im- 
proved technology  directly  available  to  all 
electric  utilities,  regardless  of  size  or  nature 
of  ownership. 

"(6)  other  areas  which  the  Board  deems 
to  be  within  the  broad  objectives  of  this 
title;  and 

"(6)  In  allocating  the  sums  of  the  Fund 
under  this  title,  the  Bocuxl  shall  reserve  not 
less  than  6  per  cent  of  such  sums  for  projects 
which  make  a  deliberate  effort  to  search  for 
adverse  social,  environmental,  or  economic 
effects  of  proposed  or  present  technologies. 
Reports  on  such  projects  by  the  principal 
investigators  shall  be  compiled  and  furnished 
to  the  Congress  and  the  public  annually. 

"ABMINlSraATIVK  PBOVIBIONS 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  this  tlUe.  the  Board  la  authorized  to — 

"  ( 1 )  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  In  which 
such  functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

"(3)  appoint  such  officers  and  employees 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  supervise  and  di- 
rect their  activities; 

"(S)  utilize  from  time  to  time,  as  appro- 
priate, experts  and  consultants,  including 
panels  of  experts,  who  may  be  employed  as 
authorized  by  section  3100  of  tlUe  V  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code; 

"  (4)  accept  and  utUlze  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  law  for  per- 
sons In  the  government  service  employed 
without  compensation; 

"(6)   rent  office  space;  and 

"(6)   make  other  necessary  expenditures. 

"(b)  If,  in  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Board  from  time  to  time 
abotUd  require  the  services  of  personnel  en- 
gaged In  the  generation,  transmission  and 
distribution  of  electric  energy.  It  ahould  seek 


"Sac.  408.  The  Board  ahall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  not  more  than  six  months  after 
the  passage  of  this  Act  and  on  the  same  day 
annually  after  that,  a  comprehensive  report 
on  the  administration  of  this  tlUe  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  Wherever  possible. 
Judgments  contained  In  the  report  shall  in- 
clude a  clear  statement  of  the  awumptlons 
and  data  used.  Such  report  shall  Include — 

"(I)  a  thorough  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  resetkrch  and  development  activities  funded 
under  this  title; 

"(2)  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
areas  moat  in  need  of  research  and  develop- 
ment funding  in  the  future; 

"(3^  an  analysis  of  the  possible  and  prob- 
able Impact  of  emerging  technologies  on  the 
present  and  future  aspects  of  the  foUowing: 

"(A)  both  the  supply  of  and  the  demand 
for  electrical  energy; 

"(B)   the  economy;  and 

"(C)  the  environment;  and 

"(4)  the  extent  of  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  public  and  private  In- 
stitutions, indicating  the  difficulties  and  the 
Board's  plans  for  Improvement,  Including 
proposals  for  legislation  If  needed. 


"Sbc,  407.  (a)  Not  less  than  twice  each 
month,  the  Board  shall  puUlah  a  newsletter 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Newsletter'), 
which  shall  be  made  available  to  all  inter- 
ested persons  and  Include — 

"(I)  abstracts  of  all  approved  grants,  In- 
cluding a  statement  on  the  general  nature 
of  the  work; 

"(2)  anr.ouncements  of  bearings; 

"(3)  sununarles  of  promising  develop- 
ments; and 

"(4)  the  Information  required  elsewhere 
In  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  give  notice  by  pub- 
lication in  the  Federal  Register  and  In  the 
Newsletter  at  least  90  days  before  approval 
of  any  grant  of  $5,000,000  or  more  and  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  any  interested 
party  to  comment  on  any  such  grant  prior 
to  approval.  No  grants  may  be  approved 
until  thirty  days  after  completion  of  the 
time  allowed  for  the  comment  of  interested 
persons. 

PXOCXST7XX 

"Sxc.  408.  At  least  once  each  year  the 
Board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  on  Its  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  following  fiscal  year. 
Notice  shall  be  given  by  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  in  the  Newsletter  at 
least  60  days  prior  to  Its  occurrence,  the 
scheduled  date,  time,  and  place  of  said  hear- 
ing. In  addition,  at  least  45  days  before  the 
hearing  date,  the  Board  shall  pubUah  in  the 
Newsletter  a  complete  statSement  of  proposed 
programs  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  All  inter- 
ested parties  should  be  granted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify.  The  Board  can  deny  the 
request  to  testify  only  on  the  basis  of  good 
cause  publishing  the  reasons  therefor.  A 
record  shall  be  made  of  all  hearings,  and 
said  record  shall  be  available  for  public  In- 
spection. All  reasonable  and  germane  In- 
quiries made  at  the  hearing  of  the  Board, 
or  of  the  principal  investigatora  where  pos- 
sible, must  be  fairly  responded  to  on  the 
record.  The  Board  shall  wait  at  least  80  days 
after  the  completion  of  the  hearings  to  allow 
for  the  conmient  of  Interested  parties  before 
submitting  Its  budget  to  the  President. 

PATXNTS 

"Szc.  409.  Each  contract,  grant  or  other 
arrangement  for  any  research  or -development 
activity  supported  by  this  title  shall  contain 
provisions  effective  to  Insure  that  all  infor- 
mation, uses,  processes,  patents,  and  other 
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developments  resulting  from  that  activity 
will  be  made  freely  and  fully  avaUable  to  the 
general  public.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deprive  the  owner  of  any  back- 
ground patent  of  any  right  which  he  may 
have  thereunder. 

CIVIL  PBMALTT 

"Sec.  410.  Any  person  who  violates  any 
regulation  established  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  violation  or  for  each 
day  of  a  continuing  violation.  The  penalty 
shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought 
by  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  dlstrlot  in  which  the  defend- 
ant is  located  or  for  "The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.' " 

8.3406 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemttlei.  That  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Naitural  Oas  Act,  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  7I7in).  la  amended  by  adding 
three  new  subsections  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  Commission  Is  further  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  studies  of  the 
production,  gathering,  storage,  transporta- 
tion, distribution,  and  sale  of  natural  or  ar- 
tlQclal  gas,  however  produced,  throiighout 
the  United  States  and  its  poeesslons  whether 
or  not  otherwise  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Oommlasion,  Including  the  (xoduction, 
gathering,  storage,  transportation,  distri- 
bution, and  sale  of  natural  or  artificial  gas  by 
any  agency,  authority,  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  mu- 
nlctpcUity  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 
The  Commission  shall  make  an  independent 
evaluation  of  the  proven  natural  gas  reserves 
of  the  United  States  identifying  volumes  In 
production  and  volumes  not  being  produced 
and  the  reascms  for  such  non -prod notion 
and  to  update  such  evaluation  annually.  The 
evaluation  of  proven  natural  gas  reserves 
shall  be  based  on  individual  company  data 
obtained  directly  by  the  Commission  and  In- 
dependently evaluated  by  government  ex- 
perts. It  ahall.  so  far  as  practicable,  secure 
and  keep  current  Information  regarding  the 
ownership,  operation,  management,  and  con- 
trol of  all  facilities  for  such  production, 
gathering,  storage,  tran^xxrtation,  distribu- 
tion, and  sale;  the  total  estimated  natural 
gas  reserves  of  fields  or  reservoirs  and  the  cur- 
rent utilization  of  natural  gas  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two;  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, gathering,  storage,  transportation, 
distribution,  and  sale;  the  rates,  charges,  and 
contracts  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  natural 
gas  and  Its  service  to  residential,  riu-€il,  com- 
mercial, and  Industrial  consumers,  and  other 
purchasers  oy  private  and  public  agencies; 
and  the  relation  of  any  and  all  such  facts 
to  the  development  of  conservation,  industry, 
commerce,  and  the  nait.lonal  defense.  The 
ComnUseion  shall  report  to  Congress  and  may 
publish  and  make  available  as  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  the  results  of  studies  made 
under  authority  of  this  subsection. 

"(J)  The  Commission  in  making  studies, 
Investigations,  and  reports  xinder  this  sec- 
tion shall  have  authority  to  obtain  reserve 
information  from  natural  gas  companies 
whether  or  not  otherwise  subject  to  the  Com- 
mission's Jurisdiction  and  shall  publish  the 
liifarmatlon  annually  in  the  form  of  an  eatl- 
mate  of  the  nation's  natural  gas  reserves, 
both  proven  and  pciential,  with  breakdowns 
by  producing  areas,  identifying  the  volumes 
In  each  area  not  being  produced.  ITie  Com- 
mission shall  utilize,  insofar  as  practicable, 
the  services,  studies,  reports.  Information, 
and  contlnuii>g  investigational  programs  of 
existing  departments,  bureaus,  offices,  agen- 
cies, and  other  entities  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  respective  States.  Nothing  m  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  modifying,  re- 
assigning, or  otherwise  affecting  the  Investi- 


gating and  reporting  aottvltles,  duties,  pow- 
ers, and  funotioDs  of  any  other  department, 
bureau,  office,  or  agency  In  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment." 

"(k)  Any  natural  gas  company  which  falls 
to  reveal  its  gas  reserves  to  the  Oomnrtlwlon 
shall  m  addition  to  any  other  penalties  which 
may  be  asseeesd,  be  automaitically  ineligible 
to  bid  on  any  leases  on  any  federal  lands 
until  such  information  Is  supplied  to  the 
satlsf  action  of  the  Commission." 


THE  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1972— AMEND- 
MENT 

AXKNSMKMT    NO.    SSS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVrrS,  for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr. 
Hatfiklo,  Iilr.  HuKPHRXT,  Mr.  Kknnxot, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  McOovkhn,  Bdr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Pxsct,  Mr.  Prozicirx, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
TuNNKY,  Mr.  ScHWEiKKR.  and  Mr. 
Weickxr,  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (HH. 
9844)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMXNOKKNT    NO.    378 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CASE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9844),  supra. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARma 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public  that  on  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 18,  1971,  the  Subcommittee  on  Min- 
erals, Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, will  hold  a  pubUc  hearing  in  Bil- 
lings, Mont.,  to  obtain  information  on 
problems  involving  access  and  mineral 
exploration  activities  in  the  Custer  and 
Gallatin  National  Forests  of  Montana. 
The  hearing  will  be  held  at  the  Eastern 
Montana  College,  Billings,  Mont.,  at  9 
ajn. 

Any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
general  puUic  who  wishes  to  testify  at 
this  hearing  should  so  advise  the  com- 
mittee. 


OPENINGS  OF  HEARINGS  ON  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  the  Senatcn-  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mc(7lellan)  has  called  for  opening 
hearings  on  lliursday,  August  5,  on  the 
bill  creating  a  new  Department  of  Na- 
tural Resources,  S.  1431.  As  principal 
Senate  sponsor  of  this  proposed  legiija- 
tion  on  behalf  of  the  administration,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  is  taking 
time,  at  Chairman  McClkllan's  request, 
from  his  work  as  chairmsm  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
preside  over  these  hearings  in  the  fall 
Government  Operations  Committee,  of 
which  he  is  also  a  member. 

Senator  Jackson  brings  a  wealth  of  ex- 


perience in  natural  resouroe  issues  and 
programs,  a  dedication  to  conservation 
and  environmental  protection,  and  very 
great  ability  to  this  subject.  He  will  be 
at^  to  apply  his  first  hand  experience  in 
all  of  the  substantive  aspects  of  natural 
resource  programs  and  policies  to  create 
an  ideal  new  structural  f ramewoi^  for 
existing  natural  resource  programs.  The 
result,  I  am  confident,  will  be  a  very 
sound  bilL 

The  creation  of  such  a  new  Depart- 
ment oould  make  major  improvements 
by  coordinating  planning  of  resource  de- 
velopment projects.  An  article  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  19, 
entitled  "Waterway  Wrangle,"  demon- 
strated again  the  waste  and  otmfusion 
resulting  from  the  conflicting  aims  of  the 
Agriculture  Department's  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Interior  Department  agen- 
cies, and  conservation  groups.  Tbi&  issue 
is  not  whether  stream  channelization  is 
good  or  bad  in  principle:  the  issue  is 
more  clearly  one  of  better  defining  our 
objectives,  planning  without  duplication 
and  waste  for  measured  land  reclamation 
where  necessary,  and  for  maintaining 
natural  habitats  where  desiraUe  and 
where  channelization  is  not  clearly  nec- 


Tb&  puUlo  has  every  reas(»  to  be 
frustrated  with  amtinued  poor  Govern- 
ment performance  and  every  right  to  de- 
mand change. 

I  fully  subscribe  to  the  President's 
comments  in  disciLs-sing  his  t(K>-priority 
programs  with  media  executives  in  Roch- 
ester. New  York,  on  June  18: 

I  simply  would  summarize  the  attitude  of 
most  people  toward  government  in  this  way : 
most  pec^e  are  fed  up  with  it.  They  are  fed 
up  with  it  at  all  levels.  Thvy  are  fed  up  with 
it  because  they  think  it  costs  too  much,  tliey 
think  It  doeant  work,  and  also  they  think 
they  don't  have  anything  to  say  about  It. 

Govenunent  reorganization,  combined 
wlt^  revenue  sharing,  answers  that  funda- 
mental concern  of  the  American  pec^e.  It 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  government  by  Tn«v<ng 
it  more  efficient.  It  will  make  it  work  bettw. 

Tlius  I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Mc- 
Clkllah  has  called  for  hearings  on  the 
proposed  Dei>artment  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  witnesses  now  piannp^  will 
be  th«  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss), 
who  has  over  a  period  of  years  led  in  i>ro- 
posing  new  structures  for  natural  re- 
sources programs:  Secretaries  Morton 
and  Hardin;  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  James  Lynn:  Atomic 
Energy  Commissioners  Larson  and 
Lancy:  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Mr.  Beal:  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  General  Clarke:  and  the  Asso- 
ciate director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Mr.  Weber. 


AMERICAN  INDIANS  MUST  NOT 
STOP  RUNNING 

Mr.  McGOVESlN.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ican Indians  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
Our  national  policy  toward  the  American 
Indian  has  been  a  disgrace.  The  pattern 
has  been  the  same  with  few  exceptions. 
We  took  their  land  and  confined  them 
to  reservations  which  often  could  not 
sustain  them.  With  attention  focusing  on 
the  problems  of  the  Indians  as  never  be- 
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fore,  there  Is  some  h<ve  this  Nation  may 
recognize  at  laoz  last  the  folly  <rf  its 
course  and  giye  Amertcan  Indians  and 
Alaskan  Nattves  what  Is  rightfully  tbdrs, 
both  f  rcMU  a  moral  and  legal  standpoint. 
At  the  present  time,  Indians  are  not 
optimistic  about  the  future.  They  have 
heard  many  promises  from  Washiogtoii 
but  know  only  too  well  from  past  ezpnl- 
ence  to  give  these  promises  much  cre- 
dence. One  area  where  we  have  utterly 
failed  the  Indian  Is  in  eduoatiaa.  We 
have  refused  to  recognize  the  q^edal  in- 
sight and  culture  which  the  Indian 
wishes  to  maintain.  We  have  attempted 
to  make  Indian  youth  over  in  our  own 
image  rather  than  recognize  the  special 
cultural  heritage  that  could  enable  the 
Indian  youth  to  maiTitj^iw  his  own  unique 
values  and  at  the  same  time  come  to 
grips  with  the  challenges  posed  by  the 
dominant  society. 

The  results  of  failing  to  take  these  dis- 
tinctions into  consideration  are  stagger- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  awesome  problems 
posed  by  the  Indians'  poverty,  it  is  time 
to  consider  educational  reform  to  give 
Indian  youth  pride  in  their  heritage  and 
a  sense  of  hope. 

This  sense  of  hope  is  now  lacking.  The 
Indian  youth  is  only  too  well  aware  that 
statistics  t^  him  he  does  not  have  a 
chance.  He  has  scant  opportunity  for  a 
Job.  He  has  a  much  better  chance  of  be- 
coming a  social  dropout.  He  has  little 
chance  of  finishing  high  school,  not  to 
mention  rec^ving  a  higher  education. 
Suicide  is  three  times  more  prevalent 
among  Indian  teenagers  than  the  na- 
ti<Hial  average. 

Mona  McCormick,  who  teaches  Indians 
at  St.  Francis  Mission  on  the  Rosebud 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  has  writ- 
ten a  moving  account  of  the  problems  of 
Indian  youth  in  the  July  29  New  York 
Times.  Because  it  is  so  pertinent  to  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  Indian 
young  people  face,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Rxcobo  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccois, 
as  follows: 

Ambicak  IWDiAira  Most  Not  Stop  Bunnoco 
(By  lfbn«  McCormlek) 
St.  nuif  en,  S.  Dak. — Wbenersr  there  !•  • 
break  In  the  weather,  the  teen-agers  start 
running  on  the  Bosebud  Slouz  Beaervatlon. 
Indian  boys  are  racing  through  South  Dakota 
pastures  with  atayistlc  dignity  and  ease, 
never  landing  on  a  oow  chip  biK  neyer  seem- 
ing to  avoid  them,  speeding  but  somehow 
not  seeming  to  hurry.  There  Is  an  unreal, 
FeUlnl-llke  quaUty  to  the  sUent  scene  when 
they  reach  a  distant  field  and  saU  around  a 
turn,  visible  but  unheard.  The  girls  are  run- 
ning too,  down  the  Spring  Creek  road,  and 
charting  their  mileage  on  a  high  school  past- 
er. They  are  special  yoiing  people  with  spe- 
cial surnames  like  Black  Spotted  Bene. 
Ksgleman,  Owns  Ths  Firs  and  Crow  Good 
Voloe. 

They'd  better  keep  on  running  because  life 
on  a  rsservatlon  rsqulres  whst  the  Queen 
In  "AUoe  Through  the  T.nr^Tn  cUaas"  de- 
scribes: "Now,  here,  you  see.  It  takes  aU  the 
running  you  can  do  to  keep  In  the  aame 
place.  U  you  want  to  get  somewhere  else. 
you  mxist  run  at  Isast  twice  as  fast  as  that." 
When  an  Indian  teen-ager  stops  running 
he  standi  in  a  row  of  terrible  statistics  which 
show  him  to  be  a  dropout  and  an  aloohoUc. 


llie  suicide  rate  among  Indian  teen  ageis  is 
three  times  the  national  rate  and  much 
higher  on  some  reservations.  Deaths  from 
automobile  acddents  as  a  result  of  drunken 
driving  ars  frequently  a  form  of  suicide. 

A  teen-age  alc(di<dlc  Is  not  only  following 
an  example  set  by  his  parents,  be  Is  e]q>en- 
endng  the  same  reality  that  drove  them  to 
drink.  The  Indian's  average  yearly  inoome, 
91JMW.  Is  leas  than  half  the  national  poverty 
leveL  His  average  age  at  death  Is  44  years. 
Indian  Infant  mostaUty  after  the  first  month 
of  life  Is  three  times  the  n«.t.t»n»i  average. 
Forty-two  per  cent  of  Tntn^n  acboolchlldren — 
almost  double  the  national  average — drop 
out  before  finishing  school. 

Why  should  hs  finish  school  when  he  sees 
no  i4>parent  need  for  it  and  there  Is  no  job 
which  might  require  It;  why  shouldn't  he 
drink  when  there's  nothing  else  td  do?  Un- 
en4>loyment  on  Indian  reservMtons  ranges 
from  40  to  70  per  cent.  He  Is  free  to  leave 
the  reservation  (now)  but  his  home  and 
his  culture  are  here.  Though  many  Ttw^i^m^ 
have  become  successful  off  the  reservation, 
most  are  unpr^>ared  and  instilBclently  ed- 
ucated  and  become  lost  in  an  urban  ghetto. 
There  Is  also  a  communication  problem  be- 
cause many  speak  an  Tndt^tn  language  (on 
the  Bosebud  It  Is  I<akota)  and  iengit»t|  la  a 
second  language.  Indian  boys  and  girls  fully 
recognize  the  truth  of  their  situation  by  the 
time  they're  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade. 

The  Rosebud  Sioux  have  newer  ti^nTji^g 
than  some  reaervatloos  (tboxigh  there  are 
no  paved  streets  In  most  conununltles  and 
the  mud  is  winning).  But  poverty,  unem- 
ploymeut  and  aloohoUsm  ars  oontliiulng 
problems. 

Spending  time  in  Jail  for  drinking  is  a 
common  ezperlenoe  for  Rosebud  youth.  A 
tenth-grade  boy  here  was  recently  arrested 
again  for  drunkenness  and  reslsttng  arrest 
and  must  now  serve  several  weekends  in  Jail. 
He  Is  permitted  to  attend  school  during  the 
week  but  returns  voluntarily  to  Jail  on  the 
weekends.  Even  much  younger,  elementary 
achocA  children  have  spent  the  night  in  jaU 
when  arrested  for  drunkenness.  The  JaU  In 
the  area  houses  all  ages,  men  and  women, 
for  aU  offenses. 

Most  of  the  young  people  here  ace  not 
militant  and  their  parents  oortalnly  do  not 
encourage  militancy.  Most  are  not  ooctq>ylng 
Alcatras  or  even  nearby  Mount  Hushmore; 
they  are.  In  fact,  superpatrlotlc. 

An  Indian  twelfth  grader  has  a  poorer  self- 
concept  than  other  minority  groups  and  his 
eopectatton  of  faUure  becomes  self-fulfill- 
ing. This  crippling  aelf-Unage  Is  the  wound 
of  a  long  history  of  being  outnumbered  and 
denied  dvll  rights.  It  is  also  the  reeiUt  of  de- 
formed history.  Most  of  their  own  textbooks, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  actually  teach 
theox  that  they  are  ruthless  savages  and 
"unpersons."  As  If  it  were  not  enough  that 
the  real  facts  of  their  history  are  psycho- 
logically disturbing — their  final  efforts  to  ue- 
fend  their  homes,  loes  of  important  land  like 
the  Black  HlUs.  and  white  attempts  to  an- 
nihilate and  then  fence  off  an  entire  natl"n 
of  Sioux. 

In  my  high  school  rsadlng  classes,  the 
Juniors  and  seniors  found  Thoreau's  personal 
life  Interesting  but  not  his  writing.  Their 
own  brand  o<  patriotism  seems  to  prevent 
them  from  tuiderstandlng  his  "Civil  DHaa- 
bedlenoe,"  and  "Walden"  was  "boring." 

To  a  question  on  a  general  book  report — 
Would  you  want  to  have  any  of  the  experl- 
eooes  In  this  book? — the  common  reaction 
was  ons  boy's:  "No.  I  have  too  many  trou- 
bles of  my  own  that  need  help."  They  are 
in  that  way  realists  and  not  pretenders. 

The  students  at  St.  Ftancis  High  Sehool. 
in  spite  of  ail  their  troubles,  like  to  laugh 
and  have  highly  developed  senses  of  hu- 
mor. The  Tndlsns  remind  me  of  the  Irish — 
ths  troubles,  the  laughter,  the  drinking,  and 
their  land  occupied. 


SOLICITOR  GENERAL  ORISWOLD 
DEFENDS  PRESIDENTS  WAR 
POWERS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Ml*.  President,  on 
many  occasions  recoitly  I  have  taken  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons for  my  considerable  concern  about 
legislative  pnqxjsals  which  would  shackle 
the  President's  powers  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign and  mllltuy  affairs.  I  have  sought 
to  explain  to  Senators  Just  how  unwise 
these  proposals  are  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  true  national  security  Interests. 
Also,  I  have  questioned  whether  the  au- 
thors of  these  bills  and  amendments  have 
considered  adequately  the  very  solid 
foundation  in  the  Constitution  upon 
which  the  President's  powers  rest  in  this 
field  and  how  his  exercise  of  these  powers 
has  been  upheld  by  the  test  of  history. 

Recently,  I  came  across  a  brilliant  dis- 
cussion of  the  Presidential  powers  re- 
garding military  activities  which  repeats 
many  of  the  same  points  I  have  been 
making  on  the  subject.  This  legal  anal- 
ysis comes  from  none  other  than  one  of 
the  top  legal  authorities  in  the  country, 
EIrwin  N.  Qriswold,  former  dean  of  Har- 
vard Law  School,  who  Is  now  serving 
as  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 
In  examining  the  issue  of  the  legality 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  which  is  something 
the  doves  among  us  challenge  with  al- 
most the  same  regularity  that  the  sun 
rises,  the  Solicitor  General  arrives  at  the 
unqualified  conclusion  the  war  is  "legal." 
For  one  thing,  he  points  out  Presidents 
have  been  doing  this  kind  of  thing  ever 
since  the  Nation  began.  In  fact,  the 
Solicitor  General  reveals  "one  can  coimt 
161  separate  instances  in  which  this 
Nation  wEis  engaged  in  hostilities  against 
a  foreign  power,  between  1798  and  1945, 
including  the  Civil  War;  and  only  six  of 
these  involved  a  formal  declaration  of 
war." 

Moving  from  historical  practice  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself,  the 
Solicitor  General  identifies  at  least  three 
different  grants  of  powers  expressly 
vested  in  the  President  by  that  document 
from  which  he  can  act  to  lead  our  Na- 
tion, marshal  its  forces,  and  meet 
emergencies. 

Furthermore,  the  Solicitor  General 
shows  that  if  ever  any  supporting  action 
was  required  on  the  part  of  Congress  re- 
garding the  use  of  troops  in  Vietnam, 
Congress  has  acted  time  after  time 
through  the  means  of  authorization  and 
appropriation  laws  favorably  backing  the 
Government's  policies  In  Southeast 
Asia — the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
merely  being  one  among  some  30  or  more 
laws  which  visibly  indicate  congressional 
participation  in  those  policies. 
According  to  the  Solicitor  General: 

The  hang-up  on  this  question  comes  from 
the  assumption  that  there  miist  be  a  declara- 
tion of  war  bef(»e  military  action  Is  "legal." 

The  sponsors  of  these  restrictive  pro- 
posals assume  this  is  so,  but  the  truth  is 
no  court  has  ever  decided  it.  No  court,  in 
all  our  history,  has  ever  announced  that 
the  only  way  in  which  our  country  can 
enter  militaiy  hostilities  Is  through  a 
declaration  enacted  by  Congress. 

In  the  words  of  the  SoUcitor  General, 
who  Is  as  good  a  constltutioiial  8ch(dar 
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as  one  can  get,  "there  is  no  basis  for  such 
an  assumptl(m."  He  adds: 

Indeed,  all  our  history  and  practice  has 
been  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  look  through 
the  news  media  on  this  Eastern  seaboard 
far  and  wide  and  seldom  learn  that  any- 
one of  distlnctlan  has  given  a  document- 
ed, textual  defoise  of  the  President's 
war  powers.  Because  of  this  and  because 
the  statement  by  the  Solicitor  General  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject,  I 
ask  unanimous  consult  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobs, 
as  follows: 

Thz  Inoockuia  Was — Is  It  Lsgal? 

(Bemarks  of  Erwln  N.  Oriswold,  Solicitor 

Oeneral  of  the  United  States) 

The  question  we  are  dlBcusslng  this  morn- 
ing Is  surely  an  Important  one.  and  Is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  I  welcome  the  par- 
ticipation here  of  Attorney  General  Qulnn, 
of  my  home  state,  and  of  Professor  Rutledge, 
of  the  Duke  University  Law  School;  and  of 
course  I  am  glad  to  have  the  supp<»t  here  of 
Senator  Oumey,  who  has  had  to  consider 
these  questions  in  connection  with  his  ot- 
flcial  duties.  I  cannot  retrain  from  making 
the  observation  that  both  Attorney  General 
Qulnn  and  Senator  Oumey  were  students  of 
mine  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

One  essential  In  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion with  which  we  are  concerned  Is  to  mark 
it  out.  and  to  make  clear  what  Is  not  the 
subject  of  our  consideration  today.  The  over- 
all problem  Is  inevitably  engiilfed  In  much 
emotion.  As  lawyers,  though,  we  are  trained 
to  consider  legal  questions  on  their  merits, 
and  to  separate  out  the  emotional  factors 
which  are  not  relevant  to  the  legal  ques- 
tions. 

First,  then,  we  must  bear  In  mind  that 
we  are  not  here  discussing  the  morality  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  That  is  obviously  a  difficult 
question,  with  respect  to  which  most  of  us 
here  probably  have  mo  special  qualifications. 
Nor  are  we  discussing  the  wisdom  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  We  may  have  views  as  to 
whether  we  should  ever  have  gone  into  Viet- 
nam, or  have  gone  Into  Vietnam  as  exten- 
sively as  we  did.  That  is  a  decision  for  which 
four  Presidents  share  responsibility — ^Presi- 
dents Truman,  Elsenhower,  Ketinedy  and 
Johnson,  over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years.  I  am  sure  that  nothing  would  have 
pleased  President  Nixon  more — politically, 
and  peraonally — than  to  have  been  able  to 
start  his  jmesldency  without  the  great  care 
cknd  deqperate  concern  of  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem, which  existed  full-blown  when  his  ad- 
ministration began. 

Finally,  we  are  not  concerned  hero  today 
with  how  or  when  to  get  out  at  Vietnam,  or 
under  what  circumstances  and  conditions. 
As  to  that.  I  will  only  say  thKt  President 
Nixon  has  done  more  to  taper  off  the  war 
than  any  other  person.  When  he  became 
President,  we  had  560,000  Ammlcans  in  Viet- 
nam. Now  we  have  360, OCX),  a  reduotlon  of 
doee  to  40%.  And  the  reductions  are  con- 
tinuing constantly. 

Lest  there  be  any  mi«iinri»rrt«^n<nng  let 
me  make  It  plain  that  I  do  not  minimize 
the  Importance  of  these  problems.  But  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  legality  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  which  is  our  topic  for  discus- 
sion here  today. 

A  little  dealing  away  should  be  done,  too. 
on  the  legal  side.  We  are  not  concerned  here 
with  any  legal  question  of  what  we  lawyers 
call  "standing,"  as  Attorney  Oeneral  Qulnn 
and  I  were  concerned  when  he  filed  an 
original  suit  In  the  Supreme  Covit  ot  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  his  olleat,  aikd 
my  state  at  atttzenahlp,  the  Oonunonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  And  to  complete  the  pic- 


ture ot  what  we  are  not  coosUlerlng  today, 
we  are  not  ooncemed  with  any  question  at 
JustlolablUty,  that  is,  ot  whether  the  legal 
questloorB  InwAved  are  suitable  for  oonslderar 
tlon  and  determination  by  a  court.  We  are 
not  sut>Jeot  to  any  such  limltatlion.  We  will 
make  no  adjudication,  no  final  determina- 
tion, except  in  our  own  minds,  as  dtlaens 
and  lawyers,  trained  to  /v^rMH<»«r  legal  ques- 
tions. 

Having  thus  observed  what  we  are  not 
considering  today,  I  turn  to  the  quesUon  we 
are  considering — ^wh*t  might  be  called  the 
-pure  question"  of  the  legality  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  When  the  question  of  legality  Is 
thus  isoUrted  as  it  should  be,  I  t.>iinit_  u  we 
are  going  to  base  arguments  on  the  legaUty 
of  the  war — there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  believe, 
that  the  war  Is  "legaL"  This  conduslon  is 
based  on  four  lines  of  legal  reasoning,  which 
I  shall  summarise  In  the  remainder  ot  my 
talk. 

1.  There  Is  first  the  standard  or  test  of 
history,  which  Is  of  great  Inqxxtance  when 
we  are  dealing  with  this  sort  at  constitu- 
tional argument.  For  history  shows  us  that 
millCary  actions,  often  of  substantial  conse- 
quence, have  been  carried  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  his  own  con- 
stitutional authority,  throughout  our  his- 
tory, and  beginning  in  the  earliest  days  ol 
the  Republic.  Indeed,  If  the  record  Is  dosely 
examined,  one  can  count  one  hundred  sixty- 
one  separate  Instances  in  which  this  xM>tlon 
was  engaged  In  hostilities  against  a  foreign 
power,  between  1798  €uid  1946,  including  the 
Civil  War,  and  only  six  of  these  involved  a 
fonnal  declaration  of  war.  Moreover,  only 
twice  In  all  our  history  has  Congress  au- 
thorized war  by  formal  declaration  prior  to 
the  oommencement  of  actual  hostilities. 
These  were  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  Spanlsh- 
Amerlcan  War  of  18B8. 

The  notion  of  a  war  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  a  fashion  less  dramatic  than  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  has  been  accepted  since 
the  earliest  years  of  our  national  existence. 
There  were  the  Barbary  Pirates;  there  was 
Korea;  and  President  Elsenhower  sent  a  force 
to  Lebanon  in  1958.  Coming  doser  to  the 
place  where  we  are  now  gathered,  there  were 
active  afOrmatlve  military  operations  here 
In  Florida  against  ^aln  in  1811,  quite  with- 
out any  fcninal  dedaratlon  by  Oongress.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  go  through  all  of  these 
Instances  here.  But  they  are  numerous,  and 
continued  throughout  our  history.  Some  are 
better  liked  than  others.  There  have  been 
occupations  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  There  was  an  occupation  of 
Vera  Cruz.  General  Pershing  made  his  repu- 
tation not  on  the  Mexican  Ixxder,  but  In 
Mexico. 

Congress  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
authorized  the  President  to  use  military 
force  without  mairtng  a  dedaratlon  of  war. 
An  Instance  of  this  within  the  memory  of 
most  of  us  Is  the  Formosa  Resdutton  of 
1955,  by  which  Congress  provided: 

"That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  to  en4>Ioy 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  specific  purpoee  of 
securing  and  protecting  Formoaa  and  the 
Pescadores  against  armed  attack,  this  au- 
thority to  Indude  the  securing  and  protec- 
tion of  such  related  positions  and  territories 
of  that  area  now  in  friendly  hands  and  the 
taking  of  such  other  measures  as  he  Judges 
to  be  required  or  appropriate  In  assuring 
the  defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores." 

Thus,  by  early  and  long  continued  prac- 
tice, we  have  established  the  constitutional 
rule  that  mUltary  actions  may  be  carried  out 
without  a  dedaralon  of  war  by  Oongress. 
that  there  are  many  intermediate  situations 
short  of  formally  dedared  war,  and  that  the 
President  does  have  wide  powers  to  deal 
with  intwnatlonal  problems  as  they  arise, 
Indudlng  the  disposition  and  use  of  the 
nation's  military  force.  Ttils  Is  true  gen- 


eraUy,  but  It  Is  particularly  true  whan 
groundwork  and  >'»^fc-«"e  for  such  actions 
have  been  laid  by  Oongress. 

2.  Moving  from  the  conduslon  baaed  on 
historical  practice,  we  may  consider  next  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  Itself,  aXiapij 
as  a  legal  instrument,  aUocatlng  functions 
among  the  various  organs  of  the  government. 
Our  Constitution,  as  ia  wall  known,  seta  vp 
a  system  of  checks  and  balances.  But  it  also 
grants  powers,  for  without  those  powers, 
there  Is  no  occasion  to  be  concerned  about 
checks  and  balances.  There  is  no  need  to 
check  a  powerless  President;  and  ours  would 
be  a  sad  governmental  system  indeed  if  we 
had  a  powerless  President — or  a  powerless 
Congress,  or  a  powerless  Judiciary. 

^;>eclficaUy,  the  Constitution  provides  ex- 
plicitly that  "The  Xxecutlve  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Preaidflnt  of  the  United  States 
of  America."  Obviously  this  means  aomrs- 
thlng:  and  it  is  not  a  merely  paatfve  grant. 
The  grant  of  Kxecutlve  power  is  broad  and 
general.  It  Is  made  more  concrete  by  the  fur- 
ther provision  that  "The  President  ehsa  to 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  states,"  and  the  provision  that 
"he  shaU  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed."  Our  President  Is  not,  and 
never  has  been  thought  to  be.  from  the  time 
of  Washington  on  to  the  present,  a  mere  au- 
tomaton, doing  only  what  he  Is  told;  ncr 
Is  he  a  mere  moderator,  standing  by  to  carry 
out  the  directives  of  other  oOceta  and 
branches  of  the  government.  Of  course,  the 
President  acts  under  the  law.  He  Is  subject  to 
numerous  checks  and  balanoes.  He  can  to 
widely  controUed  by  Oongreea,  through  the 
appropriation  power  and  otherwise  and  like 
aU  other  officers,  he  Is  subject  to  ImfMach- 
ment.  But  as  President,  he  has  great  powers — 
great  executive  power  because  he  is  tto 
Chief  Kxecutlve — and  we  would  not  want  to 
have  it  othMwlse.  Any  poUtlcal  organlan 
needs  a  ^>okesman,  someone  to  lead,  and 
rpar«h«]  Its  fotces,  someone  to  meet  emeigen- 
des,  someone  with  the  capadty  to  act,  some- 
one to  speak,  and  In  proper  situations,  to 
make  decisions.  That  Is  what  we  mean  by  Kx- 
ecutlve power;  and  the  Constitution  express 
ly  grants  "The  Kxecutlve  power"  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

We  have  established  so  far.  I  think,  the 
proposition  that  a  formal  dedaratlon  of  war 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  regarded  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  use  of  military  force  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  I  have  Indicated,  there  have  been 
only  six  dedaratlons  of  war  in  all  our  his- 
tory— inoiiniing  the  action  of  Oongress  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War — and  there  have 
been  well  over  a  hundred  oommltments  of 
military  force,  by  nearly  every  President, 
with  varying  degnses  or  action  t>y  Oongress. 
short  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

We  come,  then,  to  a  consideration  of  tto 
specifications  with  respect  to  Vietnam,  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

3.  For  present  purpoees,  we  can  begin  with 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Besdution,  which  was 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  aiul  •!;>- 
proved  by  the  President  on  August  10,  1004. 
It  is  printed  at  78  Stat.  384,  and  has  always 
been  well  known — never  In  any  sense  a  secret 
document.  Indeed,  It  was  psnseri  by  Ormgrii 
for  the  purpose  of  making  It  known  In  other 
quarters  that  the  President  had  tto  ^ar^1ng 
and  si4>port  of  Congress. 

What  does  tto  Tonkin  Gulf  Besotutlon 
say?  After  redtals,  it  contialns  two  principal 
sections,  which  read  as  follows: 

"mat  tto  Congress  approves  and  supporu 
tto  determination  of  tto  President,  as  Oom- 
mmT„%»r  In  (3iief ,  to  take  all  necessary  msas- 
ures  to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  tto 
forces  of  tto  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  nggnemaa," 

Sea  a.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  soatheast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
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ttM  CotwtttuUon  of  tbe  Unlt«d  8t«t««  and 
the  CbMter  ot  tbe  United  N*tk>D6  and  In 
aocorcUiQce  with  It*  obllg»tlon«  under  tbe 
SouUMttvt  AaU  Collective  Defenee  Treaty, 
tbe  United  8t*tes  is.  tberelore,  prepared,  as 
tbe  President  detennlnee.  to  take  aU  nec- 
eaaary  atepe.  including  tbe  uae  of  armed  force, 
to  aaalst  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  tbe 
Soutbeast  Aola  CoUecUve  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing awalsfnce  In  defenae  of  its  freedom. 
It  Is  true  tbat  early  tbls  year  tbe  Tonkin 
Oulf  Beeolutlon  was  "terminated"  by  Act  of 
Oongieea.  including  Presidential  approval. 
Tbat,  bowever.  bas  notblng  to  do  wltb  its 
effect  on  tbe  legality  of  actions  taken  wblle 
it  was  In  force,  nor  on  tbe  propriety  of  actions 
taken  to  deal  wltb  tbe  sltoalton  wblcb  arose 
wblle  it  was  in  force.  As  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment said.  In  a  letter  printed  In  a  Senate 
Report,  tbe  Formoea  and  Tonkin  Oulf  Bes- 
olutlons  along  wltb  otber*  were  "a  btgbly  vis- 
ible means  of  eatecutive-leglslatlve  consulta- 
tion .  .  .  Indicating  congressional  approval 
for  tbe  possible  employment  of  United  States 
mUltary  forces."  S.  Rep.  No.  91-«73,  p.  30. 

4.  Pertiapa  even  more  important  tban  tbe 
Tonkin  Oulf  Reac^utlon  Is  tbe  fact  tbat  Con- 
gress bas  consistently  backed  and  supported 
tbe  actions  of  tbe  President  In  «ai  the  In- 
tervening years.  Karly  in  1966.  President 
Jobnaon  asked  for  and  obtained  a  special 
appropriation  of  seven  bundred  million  dol- 
lars, for  tbe  express  purpose  of  carrying 
on  mUttary  aetfcm  in  soutbeast  Asia.  This 
wae  granted  by  an  Act  of  Congress  approved 
on  May  7,  1965.  Tbe  vote  In  Congress  was 
.  408  to  7  in  tbe  House,  and  83  to  3  in  tbe  Sen- 
ate. Thte  la  an  unusual  appropriations  act, 
In  tbat  it  consists  of  a  Mngle  item.  Tbus! 
there  is  no  possibility  that  It  paned  through 
Congreas  by  Inadvertence,  or  tbat  tbe  report 
for  It  may  have  been  coerced,  as  In  the  case 
of  a  rider.  Here  is  the  entire  and  complete 
effective  text  of  tbat  appropriation  act: 

"Tbe  following  is  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  tbe  Treasury  not  otherwise  i4>pro- 
prlated.  for  tbe  period  ending  June  SO  1966 
namely: 

"Department  of  Defense-Emergency  Fund 
Soutbeast  Asia 

"For  transfer  by  tbe  Secretary  of  Defenae 
upon  determination  by  tbe  President  tluU 
such  action  is  necessary  in  connection  wltb 
mUltary  activities  in  southeast  Asia,  to  any 
appropriation  avaUable  to  the  D^>artment  ol 
Defense  for  military  functions,  to  be  merged 
wltb  and  to  be  available  for  the  same  pur- 
poses and  for  tbe  same  time  period  as  the  ap- 
proprUUon  to  which  transferred,  $700,000  000 
to  remain  avaUable  untu  expended:   •  •  •" 

After  thia.  tli««  were  many  leglalaUve  acta 
by  Congress,  takan  In  full  knowledge  of  tbe 
situation  In  Soutbeast  Aala,  and  in  support 
of  tbe  Presidents  actions.  On  Septeotberlb 
1966,  Congress  passed  the  Dafeoae  Approprla-' 
tloos  Act  of  1966  wblcb  contained  a  s^Mrate 
Title  worded  "anergency  Fund.  Southeast 
A^"  Thla  appropriated  ♦1.700,000.000  to  be 
taed  for--and  I  quote  tbe  language  of  tbe 
statut^-~mllltary    »ctlTltle8    In    Soutbeast 
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m  19««.  CongresB  passed  the  iffllltary  Oon- 
atructloo  Act  at  1966  wbk*  oraitalned  a 
apedflc  autborlzatloD  that  tbe  funds  apim>- 
prlated  oould  be  used— and  again  I  quote  "for 
their  stated  purposes  In  oonnecUon  with 
support  of  Vietnamese  and  otber  free  world 
forces  In  Vietnam  .  .  ." 

I  will  not  consiune  further  time  by  read- 
ing ttie  language  of  aU  of  the  subsequent 
approfnlatlan  acts.  It  Is  enough.  I  Qi\n^  to 
■•y  ttiat  they  were  numerous,  and  made  ex- 
plicit reference  to  "the  war  In  Vietnam,"  or 
in  other  terms  of  equivalent  effect.  Alto- 
gether, there  have  been  at  leaat  10  such  sub- 
sequent  appropriations  acts. 

In  addlUcm.  during  this  period.  Congress 
extended  and  amended  tbe  Selective  Service 
Act,  thus  making  available  the  manpower 


used  in  oombat.  aa  Congress  w«U  knaw  and 
fully  undatatood.  In  addition.  Ooncreaa  au- 
ttaOTlaed  the  Presldaot  to  caU  19  the  Be- 
aarvea  for  uae  in  the  war,  until  June  196B. 
Thue,  aa  Judge  Wyaanakl  said  In  hla  In- 
taresUng  c^lnlaci  In  the  Sason  oaaa  (United 
Statea  v.  Slaakw,  2M  F.  Supp.  611),  tbe  sit- 
uation is  one  'In  which  there  baa  been  Joint 
actkn  by  the  President  and  Congress,  even  If 
the  >otnt  action  has  not  taken  the  form  of 
a  dadaitttlon  o^  war." 

We  are  gathered  here  aa  lawyers.  We  are 
«t>eaklng  about  tbe  legaUty  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Hm  bang-up  on  thU  question  comas.  It 
seems  dear  to  me,  from  tbe  assiimptlnn  that 
there  must  be  a  declaration  of  war  before 
mUltary  action  ia  "legal."  Of  oourae,  If  you 
■Mnime  tbat  to  be  true,  then  the  conclusion 
wlU  follow  that  the  Vietnam  war  is  not 
legal. 

As  I  have  indicated,  however,  there  la  no 
basis  for  such  an  assumption.  Indeed,  all  of 
our  history  and  practice  bas  been  to  the 
contrary.  And  this  bas  clearly  been  tbe  his- 
tory and  practice  over  tbe  past  six  years  or 
more  on  this  Important  question.  Tlie  fact  is 
that  the  President  and  Congress  have  oon- 
sistanily  and  oontlnously  worked  together  on 
this  matter,  each  supporting  the  otber.  The 
fact  is,  too,  that  President  Nixon,  under  tiii- 
cumstancee  of  great  difficulty,  bas  consistent- 
ly taken  stepa  to  deescalate  the  war;  and. 
wltb  tbe  f  lUl  knowledge  and  support  of  Con- 
gress, he  baa  already  removed  more  than 
300,000  of  the  troops  who  were,  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  support  of  Congreca,  com- 
mitted In  Vietnam  at  the  time  he  took 
oflloe. 

Tbe  problMns  of  Vietnam  are  anocmoua, 
and  extremely  oompUcated  and  dlfllciUt — and 
important.  But  the  essence  of  these  problems 
is  not  one  of  legaUty.  The  Prealdent  and 
Congreas  have  worked  together,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  about  the 
legaUty  of  what  baa  been  done.  It  is  only 
oonfuidng  in  my  view,  and  not  at  aU  con- 
structive, or  helpful  in  fin/^ing  an  ultimate 
solution,  to  approach  tbe  question  in  terms  of 
legaUty.  The  problems  of  getting  out  of  Viet- 
nam are  difficult,  and  compUcated — and  ex- 
ceedingly Important.  They  are  worthy  of  the 
greatest  thought,  and  tbe  moet  tborou^^ 
discussion.  That  thought  and  discussion  wUl 
be  aided,  as  I  see  it.  if  we  do  not  m)Rifm<i  our. 
selves  by  excursions  on  questions  of  "legaUty" 
which  are  reaUy  without  foundation.  I  have 
no  doubt  tbat  tbe  President  and  Congress 
will  continue  to  work  together  in  bringing 
tbls  matter  to  a  conclusion,  aixd  tbat  their 
actions  wlU  continue  to  be  "legal"  as  they 
have  been  in  tbe  past.  Let  us  do  everything 
we  can  to  he^  them  In  that  task. 


OUR  COMMERCIAL  LINKS  WITH  EU- 
ROPE SHOULD  BE  STRENGTHENED 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  reports 
on  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  held  last 
week  in  Bucharest,  Rumania,  of  the 
Council'  for  Mutual  Economic  Assist- 
ance—COMECON—reinforced my  views 
that  our  own  commercial  links  with 
Eastern  Europe  should  be  strengthened. 

Soviet  attempts  to  mold  COMECON 
into  a  clO0e4y  knit,  highly  centralized 
economic  bloc  have  apparently  suffered 
anofther  setback.  The  desire  for  eotmomic 
independence  by  bloc  members,  notably 
Rumania,  was  reflected  by  the  vaguely 
worded  final  c(Mnmunlque.  The  meeting 
also  underscored  the  diversity  of  meth- 
ods being  used  by  Elastem  ETuropean 
countries  in  their  efforts  to  modernize 
their  economies,  including  Increased 
trade  and  Investment  ties  wMi  the  West. 

My  own  recent  visit  to  Rumania  and 
HuQgaiy  convinced  me  that  the  United 


States  should  foe  doing  more  business 
with  these  countries.  I  wUl  have  more 
to  say  about  this  subject  later  this  week. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
counts of  the  COMECON  meeting,  pi*. 
lished  in  tiie  Washlivton  Post  and  the 
New  Yoiic  Times  of  July  31,  be  printed  In 
theRscoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou 
as  follows: 

(Ftom  the  Waahtegtan  Poet,  July  81,  1971] 
SovDET  Bn>  Foa  Economic  Union  Sxxn  Slowxd 
BT  East  ExTKoPEAire 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 
Bkuhaob.— The   Communist   bloc's   prime 
miniateia  agreed  yesterday  In  Bucharest  to 
work  for  cloeer  cooperation  and  Integration 
over  a  30-year  period,  but  along  linee  that 
were  left  noticeably  vague  in  their  final  com- 
munique. 

After  meeting  for  three  fuU  days  In  tbe 
flag-festooned  Romanian  government  build- 
ing, tbe  governmental  leaders  of  the  eight 
countries  of  Comecon,  tbe  Soviet  bloc  eco- 
nomic organlzaUon,  said  that  "Socialist  In- 
tegration  is  not  eqxiltable  with  tbe  founda- 
tion of  supranational"   organization. 

This  phiaae,  which  Incorporated  a  basic 
policy  premise  of  independent-minded  Ro- 
numla,  appeared  to  rule  out  at  least  for  tbe 
Immediate  future  any  dramatic  Impetiis  to- 
ward an  East  European  version  of  tbe  Com- 
mon Market. 

This  also  suggested  to  Western  analysts 
tbat  there  had  been  no  basic  change  In  tbe 
preference  of  tbe  E^ast  Europeans  for  bi- 
lateral rather  tban  multilateral  solutions  to 
their  economic  problems,  which  are  now  be- 
ing highUgbted  by  shortages  of  investment 
capital  and  modem  machinery. 

Diplomatic  and  Romanian  observers  In 
Bucharest  said  this  week  that  whatever  en- 
thusiasm may  have  existed  for  a  strong,  cen- 
tralized grouping  In  the  East  had  probably 
already  been  dampened  by  the  prospect  that 
tbe  West  European  unit  may  soon  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  Britain  and  its  partners. 
This  is  because  the  Bast  European  coun- 
tries, particularly  Romania,  are  trying  to 
expand  Unks  with  the  West.  Most  of  them 
think  this  trend  would  only  be  made  more 
difficult  by  transforming  Comecon  from  a 
loosely  knit  organization  Into  a  rival  eco- 
nomic bloc. 

Details  of  the  program  worked  out  and 
adopted  this  week  will  not  be  fully  known 
vintU  publlcaUon  of  an  80-page  document 
later.  But  the  wording  of  the  communique 
suggested  a  disappointment  for  the  Soviet 
Union  which  bas  led  the  movement  for  inte- 
gration. 

lliougb  tbls  movement  has  received  sup- 
port fnm  some  countries,  such  as  Poland, 
which  feels  It  would  gain  from  specialization 
In  industrially-advanced  branches,  it  has 
met  oppoeltion  from  Romania  and  to  some 
degree,  from  Hungary  and  X^ast  Germany. 
Any  thought  that  Romania  was  preparing 
to  relax  its  Insistence  on  sovereignty  guar- 
antees for  Comecon  countries,  imder  So- 
viet pressure,  appeared  to  be  removed  by 
an  agreement  to  respect  tbe  sovereignty,  in- 
dependence and  national  Interests  of  mem- 
bers. 

ooTsma  LiNxa 
The  prime  mlnlBters  agreed  tbat  tbe  fur- 
ther consolidation  of  the  East  European  econ- 
omies  would   Increase   the   "political   unity 
and  cohesion  of  the  Socialist  countries." 

But  the  eight  leaders  also  left  the  door 
open  to  links  from  the  outside  with  Com- 
econ, and  vice  versa.  They  agreed  that  out- 
siders coyld  "take  part  totally  or  partially" 
in  carrying  out  tbe  program  and.  converse- 
ly, pledged  to  expand  links  both  with  under- 
developed and  with  capitalist  countries. 
Tbe  Bucharest   meeting   culminated   two 
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years  of  work  on  a  long  range  prograo^  Tbia 
bas  been  beset  from  tbe  begltmlng  by  such 
basic  questions  as  bow  to  coordinate  plan- 
ning among  countries  tbat  take  different 
views  on  tbe  relative  Imiwrtance  of  tbe  mar- 
ket and  tbe  planning  process  in  the  economy. 

Hungary,  for  instance,  baa  been  experi- 
menting with  decentralising  and  aUowlng 
some  prices  I  to  find  their  own  level  on  tbe 
market,  while  the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria 
and  Romania  aU  retain  rigid  oentrallced 
planning  systems. 

Wblle  Poland  and  Hungary  favor  moving 
by  stages  aw«y  tnxn  tbe  preeent  flnftn<>4Bl 
system,  tbe  Soviet  Union  bas  opposed  this. 
Yesterday'a  communique  made  only  a  gen- 
eral reference  to  "Improving  commodity- 
monetary  relations." 

Bast  Eurcqie  and  tbe  Soviet  Union  latA  a 
convertible  currency  of  their  own,  a  fact 
which  bas  poUtlcal  slgniflcaxice  because  it 
bas  impeded  efforts  of  smaller  countries  to 
estabUsh  llnke  wKtb  the  West  and  compli- 
cated both  trade  and  ffnandal  cooperation. 

Poland  and  Hungary  favor  moving  away 
from  the  present  system  of  clearing  debts  by 
commodity  deliveries  and  towards  a  mone- 
tary system. 

MUTUAL   DKPXNDKNCT 

Despite  these  problems,  the  Comecon 
countries  last  year  took  an  initial  step  to- 
ward closer  cooperation  by  estal^isblng  an 
investment  t>ank  on  which  countries  can 
draw  for  bard  currency  to  finance  Western 
purchases. 

The  "unanimous"  agreement  of  the  Come- 
con prime  ministers  to  support  the  general 
principle  of  cloeer  Unks  expressed  tbe  recog- 
nition by  each  country  that  they  are  deeply 
dQ>endent  on  each  otber  at  this  stage  of 
development. 

Even  Romania,  whose  natural  resouroes 
make  it  the  most  self-sufficient  next  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  depends  on  Moscow  for  Iron 
ore  supplies  for  its  vast  steel  works. 

However,  each  country  is  seeking  to  ex- 
pand trade  and  otber  Unks  wltb  tbe  West. 

Steps  are  under  way  in  both  Hungary  and 
Ronianla  to  lure  foreign  firms  into  Joint  ven- 
tures in  which  the  outside  company  would 
provide  working  capital. 

IProm  tbe  New  York  Tlines.  July  31,  1971] 
Reds'  Teads  Bloc  Skts  Intxckation — ^Rkport- 

ED      ACCOBO      at      MECTINC      IN      BUCHAXBST 

Includes  Convebtiblx  Curbemct 
(By  James  Feron) 

PxAouE. — Eaatem  Europe's  trade  bloc,  tbe 
Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance, 
has  reportedly  agreed  on  a  complex  plan  for 
economic  Integration,  including  a  converti- 
ble currency. 

Czech  sources  said  today  tbat  tbe  agree- 
ment came  at  a  three-day  meeting  of  Pre- 
miers and  economic  ministers  from  the  eight 
member  countries.  The  meeting  of  tbe  ooun- 
cU,  which  is  known  as  Oomeoon,  ended 
yesterday  in  Bucharest. 

Heading  the  Soviet  delegation  was  Premier 
Aleksel  N.  Kosygin.  The  other  countries  rep- 
resented were  East  Germany,  Poland,  Czecb- 
oslovakU,  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  Rumania  and 
Mongolia. 

DESCalBKD   AS    "milestone" 

Although  some  officials,  both  Czechs  and 
others,  were  skeptical  over  the  reported 
achievements  at  the  meeting,  tbe  agreement 
was  described  by  one  economist  as  a  "mUe- 
stone"  in  Eastern  European  efforts  to  seek 
meaningful  Integration. 

One  of  the  agreement's  goals,  he  said,  is  a 
convertible  currency,  possibly  a  special  ruble, 
to  facUltate  multinational  trading  within 
the  bloc. 

Most  of  Eastern  E\irope's  trade  Is  bUateral, 
and  the  complexity  of  currencies  offers  little 
opportunity  to  setUe  accounts  between  part- 
ners and  to  make  trading  arrangements  wltb 
third  parties. 


The  agreement  is  expected  to  be  published 
within  a  week.  Informants  here  said  that 
the  program  was  two  years  in  preparation 
and  tbat  it  would  take  "several  five-year 
plans  to  implement." 

A  communique  Issued  last  night  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  in  Bucharest  spoke  of 
"gradual  Implementation  within  IS  to  ao 
years." 

Tbe  communique  appeared  to  contain  a 
gain  for  Rumania  in  its  reference  to  Com- 
econ's  goals  as  Including  "respect  for  state 
sovereignty.  Independence  and  national  in- 
terests and  noninterference  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  otber  states." 

Rumania's  President  and  Communist  party 
leader,  Nicolae  Ceausescu.  has  long  resisted 
Soviet  efforts  to  turn  Comecon  Into  an  In- 
strument for  planning  tbe  entire  economy 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

But  a  Czech  economist  said  tbe  new  Inte- 
gration program  was  Intended  to  harmonize 
national  economies  Into  an  efficient  trade 
bloc  rather  tban  to  force  them  to  adhere  to 
unrealistic  programs  as  part  of  an  over-aU 
plan. 

Tbe  plan  is  said  to  Include  a  multiplicity 
of  subjects,  from  tourism  to  scientific-tech- 
nical agreements.  According  to  experts  here, 
it  seems  to  represent  a  practical  effort  to 
overcome  the  problems  tbat  have  plagued 
Comecon  since  its  inception  two  decades  ago. 

Tbe  organization  Is  a  loose  regional  asso- 
ciation within  executive  powers.  It  was 
founded  to  counter  Marshal  Plan  aid  to 
Western  efforts  to  Isolate  the  Communist 
bloc. 

It  bas  been  beset  by  conflicting  national 
Interests  within  Eastern  Europe,  great  diver- 
sities in  local  economies,  lack  of  Incentives 
in  tbe  more  tightly  controlled  economic  sys- 
tems and  beavUy  bureaucratic  procedvues. 
Attempts  by  Soviet  leaders  to  use  Comecon 
as  an  instrument  for  supranational  economic 
direction  have  failed. 

One  official  here  said  tbat  conditions  In 
Eastern  Evirope  apparently  had  changed  suf- 
ficiently for  the  new  plan  to  receive  unani- 
mous agreement  among  Comecon  members. 

The  passage  of  time,  one  Czech  economist 
said,  bad  helped  close  tbe  gap  between  Bul- 
garia and  the  more  industrialized  countries 
such  as  East  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Otber  factors,  it  was  said.  Included  the 
present  poUtlcal  tranquUity  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  tbe  continuing  growth  and  prob- 
able expansion  of  tbe  rival  trading  block,  the 
European  Common  Market. 

Officials  here  said  tbe  new  program  was 
intended  to  coordinate  national  plans  rather 
than  direct  them  centraUy.  Supranational 
Interests  woiUd  ostensibly  not  be  placed 
above  national  Interests. 

But  Moscow's  long-range  plan  for  Comecon 
is  seen  by  some  experts  to  be  as  much  polit- 
ical as  economic.  Mr.  Brezhnev,  they  note, 
baa  spoken  several  times  of  tbe  paramount 
regional  Interests. 


cxvn- 


SETTLEMENT  OP  THE  RAIL 
STRIKE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
lieved that  an  expanded  rail  strike  has 
been  avoided  and  that  full  rail  service 
will  soon  be  restored  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  end  of  this  strike  is  especially 
important  for  the  agricultural  sector  of 
the  economy,  which  reUes  heavily  on  the 
railroads  to  move  its  products  to  distant 
markets  and  processing  centers.  A  crisis 
situation  was  rapidly  being  ai^roached 
with  perishable  summer  produce  and 
other  foodstuffs  unable  to  reach  con- 
sumers and  a  record  wheat  harvest  being 
dumped  on  the  ground  for  storage  In 
many  Plains  States. 
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I  am  hopeful  that  the  potential  In- 
flationary effects  of  the  42-peroent  in- 
crease contained  in  the  settlement  will 
be  offset  by  increases  in  productivity 
growing  out  of  the  work  rules  changes 
which  were  agreed  to  by  the  parties. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  strike  is  over, 
but  it  is  regrettable  that  It  occurred  In 
the  first  place.  If  Congress  had  enacted 
the  legislation  to  deal  with  labor  disputes 
in  the  transportation  industry  requested 
18  months  ago  by  President  NlxtHi,  these 
issues  would  have  been  settled  without 
the  disruption  of  a  strike  and  the  rail 
companies,  union  members,  and  the 
American  public  would  have  been  spared 
the  inconvenience  and  economic  hard- 
ship caused  by  this  strike.  I  am  hopeful 
that  Congress  will  soon  act  to  end  the 
threat  of  recurring  strikes  in  the  Na- 
tion's vital  transportation  industry.  The 
President  has  presented  a  sound,  woi*- 
able  proposal  which  Congress  has  a  vital 
obligation  to  consider  and  improve  upon 
if  possible. 

THE  RAIL  STRIKE  SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
could  not  be  more  delighted  at  news  of  a 
settlement  reached  by  managemoit  a-nrf 
labor  on  tbe  protracted  dispute  that 
halted  so  many  of  our  Nation's  railroads 
and  so  dangerously  chipped  away  at  Cal- 
ifornia's economy. 

Though  we  are  enormously  relieved  at 
the  end  of  this  strike,  we  are  not  finished 
with  the  problem.  As  I  warned  in  my 
Senate  speech  of  July  27,  the  post  week 
has  brought  days  of  devastation  to  Cal- 
ifornia. We  are  left  with  a  deadly  legacy. 
Tons  upon  tons  of  crops  have  been 
plowed  into  the  grotmd.  and  miliiopff  of 
dollars  with  them.  Thousands  of  workers 
have  been  idled  at  the  peak  of  their  em- 
ployment opportunity.  Hundreds  of 
growers  and  shippers  have  been  hurt 
economically  beyond  recompense.  Mil- 
lions of  consumers  across  the  Nation 
have  been  deprived  of  essential  foods  and 
face  increased  prices. 

The  lesson  is  clear:  Congress,  In  con- 
cert with  the  administration,  must  re- 
new Its  determination  to  write  a  flnai 
chapter  to  rail  disputes  that  wound  our 
economy  and  leave  it  forever  scarred.  A 
permanent  solution  to  these  crippling 
tieups  must  be  foxmd.  I  believe  it  can  and 
will  be  found  in  the  several  proposals  we 
have  before  us. 

The  legislation  we  produce  must  have 
several  ingredients.  It  must  be  long 
range.  It  must  be  flexible  enough  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  a  dynamic  society. 
It  must  be  equitable  to  both  labor  and 
management.  It  must  allow  alternative 
routes  to  arbitration  and  settlement. 
And,  while  firmly  blocking  the  kind  of 
national  crisis  we  have  just  ezperioioed, 
it  must  allow  the  range  of  collective  bar- 
gaining mschanlsms  that  are  essential  to 
effective  resolution  of  labor-management 
disputes.  ' 

At  this  moment,  full  details  of  the  rail 
strike  settlement  have  not  been  made 
public,  nor  have  they  reached  Cangress. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  tbe  agree- 
ment follows  genntdly  the  reoommaida- 
tlons  made  by  Presidential  Staergencs 
Board  No.  178,  with  a  number  of  woric 
rule  changes  that  apply  to  specific,  re- 
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gional  condltlona.  Smmllor,  less  obstruc- 
tive issues  will  be  resolved  in  further  ne- 
gotiations at  another  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  when  Con- 
gress reconvenes  in  September  we  must 
move  with  speed  and  intensity  to  build 
a  new  bargaining  framework  for  the  rail 
industry  and  the  millions  of  Americans  it 
serves.  The  Interests  of  all  parties  must 
be  decdt  with  in  a  maimer  sensitive  to 
individual  group  needs,  but  most  im- 
portantly, sensitive  to  the  larger  needs 
of  all  our  Nation's  people. 


say  in  168  B.C.  would  be  very  apropos 
if  made  at  this  time;  so,  not  having  been 
chosen  to  conduct  a  war,  I  win  use  the 
Record  as  my  audience. 


WARBIAKING  AND  WAR-CONDUCT- 
ING POWERS— ADDRESS  BY  LU- 
CIUS AEMILIUS  PAULUS 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  other  Members  of  this  body 
seem  determined  to  take  over  ttie  war- 
making  and  war-conducting  powers  of 
the  President  omferred  on  him  alone  by 
the  Constitution,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
statement  made  over  2,000  years  ago  by 
Lucius  Aemilius  Paulus,  a  Roman  con- 
sul, who  had  been  selected  to  conduct  the 
war  with  the  Macedonians.  He  lu^ieared 
before  the  Senate-House  and  went  out 
from  into  the  assembly  of  the  people  and 
addressed  them  as  fcdlows: 

In  every  otrele.  and,  tnily,  at  every  UMe, 
tbere  are  people  who  lead  arinles  Into  >Caoe- 
donta:  wbo  know  where  the  camp  ought  to  be 
placed;  what  posts  ought  to  be  occupied  bjr 
troops,  Wbwi,  and  through  what  paw  that 
territory  should  be  entered ;  where  magairtnwi 
should  be  formed;  how  provlalons  sbould  be 
conveyed  by  land  and  sea;  and  when  It  Is 
proper  to  engage  the  enemy,  when  to  lie 
quiet.  And  they  not  only  determine  wiiat  Is 
beet  to  l>e  done,  but  U  anyttilng  la  done 
In  amy  other  manner  than  what  they  have 
podtnted  out,  ttiey  arraign  the  oooaul.  as  U 
he  were  on  trial  beXore  them.  These  ace  great 
Impediments  to  those  who  have  the  manage- 
'ment  of  affairs:  for  everyone  cannot  en- 
counter ln|urlot»  reports  with  the  same  con- 
stancy and  flrmneas  of  mind  as  Fabtus  did, 
who  chose  to  let  his  own  ability  be  ques- 
tiozied  through  the  folly  of  me  people,  reAber 
than  to  mismanage  tbe  public  busmees  with 
a  hi^  reputation.  I  am  not  one  ot  thoee 
who  think  that  commanders  ought  at  no 
time  to  receive  advice;  on  the  contrary,  I 
should  deem  that  man  more  proud  than 
wise,  who  regulated  tmrj  proceeding  by  the 
standard  at  hla  ovm  single  Judgment.  Wbat 
then  Is  my  opinion?  That  commanders  should 
be  counseUed,  chiefly,  by  peraosia  at  known 
talent,  by  those  who  have  made  the  art  of 
war  their  particular  study,  and  whose  knowl- 
edge Is  derived  from  experlenoe;  from  thoae 
who  are  present  at  the  scene  of  action,  who 
■ee  the  country,  who  see  the  enemy,  who  see 
the  advantages  that  occaslocis  offer,  and  who, 
like  people  enobarked  in  the  same  ship,  are 
sharers  of  the  danger.  If,  therefore,  anyone 
thinks  himself  qualified  to  give  advice  re- 
specting the  war  which  I  am  to  conduct, 
which  may  prove  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic, let  him  not  refuse  his  assistance  to  the 
state,  but  let  him  oome  with  me  Into  Mace- 
donia. He  shaU  be  furnished  with  a  ship,  a 
borae,  a  tent;  even  his  travelling  charges 
■haU  be  defrayed.  But  if  he  thinks  thte  too 
much  trouble,  and  prefers  the  repose  of  a  city 
life  to  the  tolls  of  war,  let  him  not,  on  land, 
assume  the  offlce  of  a  pUot.  "Hie  city,  In  It- 
self, furnishes  abundant  topics  for  con- 
versaUon;  let  It  confine  Its  pasaton  for  talk- 
ing within  Its  own  prednctB.  and  reet  assm-ed 
tha*  we  shaU  pay  no  attention  to  any  coun- 
cils but  suob  as  ahaU  be  framed  within  our 
camp. 

What  the  distinguished  consul  had  to 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  IN  CHINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  ccHitinulng  developmoits  this  year 
toward  the  improvement  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Pec^le's 
Republic  of  China.  I  believe  that  the  time 
is  now  ripe  for  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  take  a  new  initia- 
tive to  obtain  the  release  of  American 
prlscxiers  in  China. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  foxxr 
American  prisoners  now  held  in  China — 
two  civilians  and  two  servicemen.  One  of 
the  civilians.  Richard  Fecteau.  is  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  i^o 
was  convicted  of  espionage  in  China  in 
November  1952.  He  was  sentenced  to  a 
20-year  prison  term,  which  is  due,  there- 
fore, to  expire  in  November  1972.  The 
other  civilian  is  John  Downey  of  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  who  was  associated  with 
Pecteau,  and  who  was  cOTivicted  at  the 
same  time  and  sentenced  to  life  impris- 
onment. 

The  servicemen  now  held  in  China  are 
two  American  flyers  captured  during  the 
Vietnam  war.  One,  Maj.  Philip  E.  Smith, 
of  Vlctorville,  Calif.,  is  an  Air  Force 
oCQcer  whose  plane  was  forced  down  in 
1965  on  Hainan  Island.  The  other, 
Lt.  Robert  J.  Flynn,  of  Oak  Harbor, 
Wash.,  is  a  Navy  officer  who  was  shot 
down  over  Southwest  China  in  1967. 
while  apparently  maneuvering  to  escape 
fnnn  North  Vietnamese  jets. 

In  the  wake  of  the  new  atmosphere  of 
reconciliation  brought  about  by  the  visit 
of  the  American  ping  pong  team  to 
Peking  last  April  and  the  announcement 
by  President  Nixon  of  his  forthcoming 
visit  to  China,  there  could  be  no  more 
appropriate  representation  of  the  devel- 
oping good  will  between  our  two  nations 
than  for  the  administration  to  secure  the 
release  of  these  four  prisoners.  In  the 
case  of  Smith  and  Flynn,  the  fliers  whose 
detention  arises  out  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, it  seems  likely  that  their  release 
will  be  determined  by  develc^unents  in 
connection  with  the  release  of  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  now  held  in  Vietnam. 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  ctirrent 
negotiations  in  Paris  will  accomplish 
their  early  release. 

In  the  case  of  Pecteau  and  Downey, 
however,  the  situatiim  is  different.  Both 
men,  now  in  their  early  40's,  have  spent 
nearly  half  their  lives  In  a  Chinese  prison. 
Sporadic  contacts  through  public  and 
private  channels  over  two  decades  have 
made  no  appcu-ent  progress  toward  se- 
curing their  release. 

Tliroughout  their  imprisotmient,  Fec- 
teau and  Downey  have  stood  as  sjrmbols 
of  the  generation  of  hostility  that  has 
grown  up  between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  When 
their  convictions  were  first  annoimced 
by  Peking  in  1954,  both  nations  ex- 
changed bitter  charges  over  the  circiun- 
stances  surrounding  their  capture.  Pe- 
king accused  Fecteau  and  Downey  of  be- 
ing agents  of  the  CIA  who  were  air  drop- 
ping Chinese  Nationalist  spies  onto  the 


mainland  and  providing  them  with  sup- 
plies. According  to  Peking,  at  the  time 
Downey  and  Fecteau  were  appreliended. 
the  two  Americans  were  captured  along 
with  nine  Chinese. 

At  the  beginning,  the  State  Depart- 
ment maintained  that  Downey  and  Fec- 
teau were  "civilian  personnel  employed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  in 
Japan."  According  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  men  were  "believed  to  have 
been  lost  on  a  flight  frnn  Korea  to  Ja- 
pan in  November  1952."  Simultaneously, 
the  Defense  Department  stated  that  the 
men  had  been  lost  on  a  routine  flight 
from  Seoul  to  Japan.  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  described  the  charges 
against  the  men  as  "trumped  up"  and 
called  the  sentmces  "a  moat  flagrant 
violation  of  Justice."  For  years,  this  pat- 
tern of  recrimination  and  counter- 
charges was  maintained. 

In  recent  months,  however  the  admin- 
istration has  quietly  moderated  the  of- 
flcial  U.S.  position  on  the  imprisonment 
of  Fecteau  and  Downey.  The  charges  are 
signiflcant  in  at  least  two  respects. 

No  longer  do  we  maintain  that  the  men 
were  civilian  employees  of  the  Army.  In- 
stead, they  are  now  described  merely  as 
"civilian  employees  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment." 

And,  no  longer  do  we  ntftin^aLin  that 
their  mission  was  a  flight  from  Korea  to 
Japan.  Instead,  it  is  described  merely  as 
an  "oCBcial  flight  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict." 

Subtle  as  these  shifts  in  the  admin- 
istration's position  may  seem,  their  im- 
plications are  important.  ObvlouBly,  the 
administration's  explanation  is  currently 
ambiguous  enough  to  be  read  as  con- 
sistent either  with  Peking's  assertion  that 
Downey  and  Fecteau  were  engaged  in 
espionage,  or  with  our  Government's 
original  insistence  that  the  flight  was 
innocent. 

Public  interest  in  the  plight  of  Fecteau 
and  Downey  has  increased  recently  as  a 
result  of  the  China  hearings  held  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
June.  Prof.  Jerome  A.  Cohen  of  Harvard 
Law  School  raised  the  issue  clearly  in 
his  testimony  on  June  25  before  Senator 
J.  Wn.LiAic  FoLBRiGHT,  the  Chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  suggested  that  a  res- 
olution of  the  matter  could  be  facilitated 
if.  by  analogy  to  the  Pueblo  case,  the 
administration  were  to  formulate  an 
appropriate  apology  to  Peking  If  the 
facts  of  the  case  so  warrant. 

I  have  today  written  a  letter  to  ttie 
Secretary  of  State,  urging  htm  to  make 
a  prompt  review  of  all  the  lasuee  in  the 
case,  including  Professor  C6bea'%  pro- 
posals, and  to  take  whatever  steps  may 
be  .suitable  to  secure  the  release  of  both 
Fecteau  and  Downey  at  the  earllert  poa- 
sible  date. 

President  Nixon  hlmadf  has  declared, 
in  connection  with  his  newly  evolving 
China  policy,  that  he  is  not  a  "prisoner 
of  history."  It  Is  my  hope  that  Downey 
and  Fecteau,  who  are  so  clearly  prisoners 
of  history  and  of  the  passions  of  the  TSo- 
rean  war.  may  bec<nne  real  benefldarleB 
of  the  President's  new  policy.  Simide 
Justice  and  humanity  cry  out  for  thdr 
quick  release. 

Undoubtedly,  the  optimism  generated 
by  the  visit  of  the  ping-pong  team  and 
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the  announcement  of  the  President's  trip 
has  been  dimmed  somewhat  as  a  result  of 
yesterday's  decision  by  the  administra- 
tion to  pursue  a  two-China  policy  on  the 
question  of  United  Nations  representa- 
tion for  Peking.  If  Fecteau  and  Downey 
are  to  be  released,  therefore,  it  becomes 
all  the  more  in^wrtant  for  the  admin- 
istration to  take  realistic  steps  on  their 
behalf.  Surely,  we  value  the  freedom 
of  these  men  more  highly  than  hHp<^ 
adherence  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  past.  If 
all  that  stands  between  them  and  their 
freedom  is  the  requirement  of  a  candid 
acknowledgement  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  their  capture  so  long  ago, 
the  acknowledgement  should  be  forth- 
coming without  any  further  delay. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that,  with  appropriate  steps  by  the  ad- 
ministration now,  Richard  Fecteau  may 
return  to  America  and  to  his  family  weU 
before  his  prison  term  expires  in  Novon- 
ber  1972,  and  that  John  Downey  vrill  re- 
turn with  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  recent  articles  on 
the  issue  of  American  prisoners  in  China, 
including  an  article  from  the  Boston 
Globe  last  Friday,  revealing  the  extraor- 
dinary courage  and  spirit  of  the  Fecteau 
family,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  3,   1971] 

Two  Smcs  1963 — U.S.  Is  RjcvrviNo  Isstnc  of 

4  HxLO  BT  China 

(By  Kenneth  J.  Freed) 

With  attention  stUl  fixed  on  the  plight 
of  American  prUoners  In  North  Vietnam,  an 
older  problem  of  U.S.  citizens  held  on  main- 
land China  Is  resurfteing,  although  Its  focus 
is  slightly  fuzzy. 

Four  Americans  are  in  Peking's  hands, 
including  two  civilians  arrested  in  1963  when 
their  plane  went  dovm  on  a  filght  from 
Korea  to  Japan.  The  others  are  military 
pilots  shot  down  in  separate  incidents  In 
1966  and  1967. 

The  situation  of  the  four  came  up  again 
last  week  during  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearings  on  U.S.-China  policy. 
Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght,  committee  chairman, 
asked  Harvard  University  law  professor 
Jerome  Cohen  his  t.h  in  icing  on  the  prisoners. 

Cohen  Indicated  not  enough  was  being 
done  regarding  the  two  civUlans,  John 
Thomas  Downey  and  Richard  Fecteau,  and 
uew  efforts  sbould  be  made  to  secure  their 
release. 

Downey,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  Fec- 
teau, of  Lynn,  Mass.,  were  civilian  employes 
of  the  Army  when  taken  prisoner  in  Novem- 
ber 1953  during  what  the  United  States  said 
was  an  ofllcltd  flight. 

THOTTOHT   DKAD 

At  first  thought  dead,  the  Chinese  disclosed 
two  years  later  the  two  WM'e  alive  and  In 
prison;  Fecteau  for  a  30-year  term  and 
Downey  for  life.  They  were  charged  with 
espionage — dropping  Nationalist  Chinese 
agents  on  the  mainland. 

Cohen  suggested  a  possible  answer  to  free- 
ing Downey  and  Fecteau  might  be  In  a  new 
investigation  of  the  enlarges  made  by  the 
Chmese. 

He  said  John  Foster  Dulles,  secretary  of 
state  when  the  two  wore  captured,  Ux*  the 
position  the  charges  were  trumped  up. 
"But  this  Is  a  different  era,"  Cohen  told  the 
committee,  "and  it  might  be  appropriate  for 
the  United  States  to  make  another  inquiry 
into  the  case." 


If  the  facts  Justify  it,  he  added,  the  United 
States  S'hould  admit  the  Chinese  charges 
and  "pay  whatever  price  to  secure  their 
release." 

The  United  States  also  should  suggest  to 
the  Chinese  that  Downey  and  Fecteau  be  re- 
leased early  for  good  behavior,  particularly 
since  Pecteau  reportedly  wUl  be  freed  next 
fall.  Cohen  said. 

He  said  the  State  Depttrtment  should  do 
more  than  bring  up  the  prisoner  issue 
periodicaUy  when  the  Chinese  and  American 
ambassadors  to  Poland  meet  In  Waraaw. 

The  servicemen  held  are  Air  ratot  Capt. 
Philip  E.  Smith  of  VlctorvlUe.  OaJlf.,  shot 
down  In  1965  near  the  IMand  of  Halman,  and 
Navy  Lt.  Robert  nynn  of  Oak  Harbor,  Wash. 
He  was  lost  in  1967  while  flying  along  the 
North  Vietnamese-China   border. 

Cohen  suggested  these  two  probably  will 
be  freed  when  North  Vietnam  agrees  to  re- 
lease their  American  prisoners. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  says  It 
is  preparing  a  letter  to  the  State  Department 
suggesting  the  Unlt«d  States  consider  action 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Cohen. 

BTATX    DKFABTICXNT  LSTTn 

When  asked  Its  current  position,  the  State 
Department  provided  a  copy  of  a  letter  It 
sands  to  those  inquinlng  about  the  prisoners. 

"The  Imprisonment  of  these  Americanti  Is 
a  source  of  continuing  gi^nAifif  ^ud  frustra- 
tions," the  letter  said.  "Over  a  period  of  years 
this  government  has  sought  by  every  feasible 
means  to  obtain  their  releatse.  .  .  . 

"We  will  continue  to  be  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  Mr.  Fecteau  and  Mr.  Downey,  as 
weU  as  that  of  the  other  American  prisoners, 
and  to  explore  aU  avenues  which  might  lead 
to  their  release." 

However,  the  department  letter  said,  "at- 
ten^blng  to  obtain  the  release  of  these  men 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  and  the  average 
available  to  us  Is  lisulted." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  7.  1971 J 

Wnj.  Jack  Makx  His  26th  Rxukion? 

(By  Jerome  Alan  Cohen) 

Nbw  Havkk. — The  class  of  1961  has  Just 
held  its  twentieth  reunion  at  Yale  but  Jack 
Downey  wasn't  there.  Jack  and  an  assistant, 
Richard  Pecteau,  have  been  in  prison  In 
China  since  Nov.  29,  1952. 

In  late  1954  the  Supreme  People's  Court 
m  Peking  announced  that  the  two  Ameri- 
cans had  been  convicted  of  espionage  for 
secretly  air-dropping  suppUes  and  agents 
Into  China  as  part  of  a  CIA.  eflttrt  to  foment 
rebelUon.  Four  of  the  Chinese  agente  were 
executed.  Downey  was  sentenced  to  life,  and 
Fecteau  got  twenty  years. 

The  VS.  called  the  convictions  "a  most 
flagrant  violation  of  Justice"  based  iq>on 
"trumped-i4>  charges."  The  men.  It  was  said, 
were  actuaUy  "civilians  employed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Anny,"  wbo  had  never 
Invaded  China's  airspace  but  had  been  lost 
on  a  routine  flight  from  Korea  to  Japan. 

Sino-Amerlcan  negotiations  In  1966  led  to 
the  release  of  most  other  Americans  held  in 
China.  Early  in  1957  China  offered  to  release 
Downey  and  Pecteau  if  the  U.S.  would  allow 
American  newsmen  to  visit  China.  Secretary 
Dulles  refused  to  approve  the  arrangement 
because  it  would  constitute  yielding  to 
Chinese  "blackmaU." 

Since  then,  for  almost  fifteen  years,  the 
U.S.  has  quietly  sought  the  release  of  Downey 
and  Pecteau.  But  it  lias  never  admitted  the 
truth  of  China's  assertions.  Yet  many  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  '61  recall  the  day,  several 
months  before  graduation,  when  a  represent- 
ative of  the  then  newly  formed  CIA. 
visited  New  Haven  to  recruit  Yale  ssmon 
who  were  concerned  about  what  the  Korean 
conflict  had  in  store  for  them.  TtM  man  was 
very  vague  about  the  kind  of  work  the 
recruits  would  enter.  PinaUy  he  indicated. 
"ptu«Iy  as  a  hypothetloal."  that  "tbs  agency" 


might  want  to  organize  resistance  in  China. 
Jack  Downey  and  some  othere  ended  up  do- 
ing exactly  what  the  "hypothetical"  mission 
called  for. 

None  of  this  is  news  to  China,  of  ooune. 
In  this  country  our  Government's  penlstent 
denials  have  occasionally  been  chaUeoged  by 
schtHars  and  Journalists.  Yet  the  UjB.  has 
thus  far  refused  to  repudiate  M^.  Dulles' 
po6t\uing  about  International  law. 

Perhaps  one  can  undentand  the  reloctanoe 
to  confess  error  in  the  case  of  Pecteau,  irtio 
is  s(dieduled  for  release  In  Uttle  more  than  a 
year.  But  Downey  is  serving  a  life  sentsnos. 
The  suicide  last  year  of  Hu^  Redmont, 
another  American  serving  a  life  term  ftor 
espionage  in  China,  should  remind  us  that 
even  the  iMravest  souls  can  endure  only  so 
mudi. 

We  shotild  not  assume  that  China  Is  insen- 
sitive to  ^ther  political  or  humanitarian 
considerations  in  this  last  case  of  Amm^l>m.■n^ 
detained  since  the  1960*8.  Shortly  aftsr  Red- 
mond's death,  Peking  relsssed  the  elderly 
Blshcf)  James  Walsh  before  his  sentmoe  had 
run  Its  course.  But  Peking  remains  sensitive 
about  American  attacks  that  slander  the 
administration  of  Justice  In  China  as  unciv- 
ilized and  deny  China  the  same  right  to 
self-defense  that  other  states  enjoy. 

Now  that  table  tennis  has  introduced 
"people  to  people"  diplomacy,  the  proq>eots 
for  Downey's  release  may  weU  iHlghton  If  the 
U.S.  will  admit  tiiat  it  violated  China's  terri- 
torial Integrity  during  a  bygone  wartim«  ent, 
apologize  for  having  done  so  and  reoognize 
China's  sovereign  rl^t  to  punish  offenders 
against  its  security. 

If  the  U.S.  opposes  making  individuals  the 
pawns  of  power  politics,  it  should  abandon 
its  preoccupation  with  "face,"  as  It  did  in  the 
much  more  ambiguous  case  of  the  Pueblo, 
and  set  the  record  straight.  Otherwise  Jack 
Downey  may  not  make  our  twenty-fifth 
rexinion. 

(Jerome  Alan  Cohen  is  a  professor  at  Har- 
vanl  Law  School  and  the  author  and  editor 
of  books  on  China.  He  Is  a  member  of  Yale's 
class  of  '61.) 

IProm  the  Washington  Poet,  JtUy  22,  1971 J 

PsorsssoR  Sats  His  Plan  Mat  Fese  2  H«i.n 

IN  China 

(By  Ronald  Koven) 

The  Nixon  administration  has  under  con- 
sideration a  proposal  to  obtain  the  release  of 
two  of  the  four  remaining  U.S.  prisoners  on 
mainland  China  by  conceding,  In  effect,  that 
the  pair  was  flying  for  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  when  they  were  shot  down 
in  late  1952,  according  to  a  top  U.S.  expert  on 
Chmese  law. 

Prof.  Jerome  A.  Octotsi  ot  the  Harvard  Law 
School  said  he  had  made  the  suggestion 
after  discussing  It  with  Chinese  Ccwnmunist 
diplomats  In  Ottawa  last  month  and  that 
the  idea  had  received  "working-lever'  en- 
dorsement inside  the  government. 

Oohen  said  the  Chinese  did  not  indicate 
what  their  government  would  do  if  Wash- 
ington were  to  drop  its  standing  story  that 
the  two  men  strayed  over  China  by  mistake. 
But  the  diplomats  told  Cohen  that  his  sug- 
gestion was  worth  ccmsldering. 

Following  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers'  orders  not  to  discuss  China  poUcy 
now  that  President  Nixon  Is  in  delicate 
negotiations  about  bis  projected  visit  to 
China,  State  Department  officials  refused  to 
comment. 

After  testimony  by  Prof.  Cohen  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Chair- 
man J.  Pulbrlght  (D-Ark.)  wrote  to  Rogers 
expressing  interest  in  the  professor's  sugges- 
tloo. 

The  letter  was  dated  July  6.  three  days 

before  a  secret  visit  to  Peking  by  presidential 

adviser  Henry  Kissinger  to  set  up  Mr.  Nixon's 

visit. 

Any  Internal  recommendation  to  alter  the 
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UJS.  gOTenunent'a  itanrtwd  vankm  of  the 
19S3  overfllgbt  «oul<l  praMunAbly  have  ooin« 
in  the  (onn  ot  »  recoimnanrtaMon  to  reiHy 
favonbly  upon  Cohen's  auggeetlon  In  an 
answer  to  Fulbrlgbt. 

The  two  prtaonen  are  John  Thomaa 
Downey  and  Blohard  Feoteau.  Downey  was 
sentenced  to  Ufe  Imprtaonment  and  Faotaau 
to  ao  yean  in  Jail.  Vecteau  Is  due  for  ralease 
next  year. 

The  two  were  shot  down  during  the  Korean 
War.  The  Chinese  alleged  that  they  were 
dropping  supplies  to  UJS.  sgants  in 
Marifihiirta 

Prof.  Cohen  and  Downey  were  olaMmatoe 
at  Tale  University  (ctaas  of  1961).  Cohen 
has  been  active  In  an  Informal  aJumnl  wrtte- 
to-your-oongreaBman  ''^v^p^'g"  to  praasure 
the  admlnlatratloa  to  obtain  his  releaae. 

Cohen  said  In  a  telephone  Interview  trooa 
his  New  Rngland  summer  home  that  he  has 
recently  detected  as  subtle  shift  In  the  gov- 
ernment's standard  reply  to  suoh  letters. 
He  said  that  It  has  been  shortened  up  and 
no  longer  lnvolv<es  "an  absolute  untruth" 
about  the  pair's  mission  and  status,  Cohen 


The  profesBor  said  be  would  noi  be  sur- 
prised If  Fecteau  were  to  be  released  in  the 
fall  and  If  President  Nlzon  subsequently 
brought  Downey  home  wlith  him  on  his  plane 
from  Peking. 

Cohen  said  he  has  discussed  the  matter 
with  State  Department  oOolala.  He  said  MmX 
his  last  contact  with  Chinese  dlplomata  In 
Ottawa  was  on  June  26  and  that  It  was  only 
the  moet  recent  of  three  meetings  be  has  had 
with  them  there. 

The  oOier  two  Americans  known  to  be  In 
Chinese  prisons  are  two  Air  Force  offloers, 
Oapt.  PhUip  Smith  and  Lt.  Robert  J.  Fynn. 
Just  a  year  ago.  the  Chinese  released  a  fifth 
man.  the  aged  Bishop  James  E.  Walsh.  That 
release  was  seen  primarily  as  a  gesture  to  the 
Vatican,  which  had  been  making  overtures  to 
Peking. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Olobe.  July  30,  1971 1 

PnuNO  PaisoN  CoNirms  Dao  fob  19rH  TKaa 

(By  Bruce  McCabe) 

On  Nov.  M.  1963,  a  3S-year-old  Lynn  man 
named  Richard  O.  Fecteau  was  shot  down  In 
a  plane  In  northeast  China  and  captured. 
Within  a  mstter  ot  days,  the  Ccnnmunist 
Chinese  government  sentenced  >iini  to  20 
years  in  prison  for  criminal  eq>lonage. 

The  Chinese  did  not  disclose  Fecteau's  fate 
until  two  years  later,  after  he  had  been  de- 
clared legiOly  dead,  his  death  certificate  is- 
sued and  his  estate  settled. 

Fecteau's  unusual  story  has  been  recount- 
ed a  number  of  times  In  the  19  yean  that 
have  transpired — the  story  of  a  man  sepa- 
rated by  olrcumstanoes  from  time  and  tram 
the  passage  of  time.  The  best  guess  today 
Is  that  he  sits  In  the  same  13-  by  16-foot  cell 
he  has  Inhabited  for  IB  years  at  No.  13  TS-ae 
Lan  Tte  Ht'img.  ("The  Lane  of  the  Grass 
Green  Mist")  In  Peking,  known  to  lu  in- 
habitants as  "the  Green  Basket  Prison." 

Nineteen  years  may  not  seem  an  eq>e- 
dally  long  time  until  one  considers  what  has 
happened — and  what  has  happened  that  has 
been  forgotten — in  that  time. 

StaUn  died.  Dlen  Bien  Phu  "fell"  and  radal 
segregation  in  US  pubUc  schools  was  ruled 
luiconstitutlonal;  Sputnik  was  launched, 
Castro  assumed  power  and  liount  Kwnat  was 
scaled  for  the  first  time;  w«hT««T.i.  ^^as  cap- 
tured, the  Berlin  Wall  went  up  and  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  assassinated;  the  Cuban  mls- 
sUe  ensls  peaked  and  dissolved,  the  Six-Day 
War  occurred  and  the  first  human  heart  was 
suocaaafuUy  transplanted;  the  niiim* 
cruahed  a  revolt  in  Ctochoslovakla  and  Nail 
ArmatroDg  became  ttw  first  man  to  set  foot 
on  the  moon. 

Time  has  played  its  tricks  in  this  interval, 
too,  in  some  Instances  coming  full  circle.  On 
Not.  IB,  IBU,  for  Inetanoe,  the  night  Fec- 


teau's plane  was  shot  down,  Richard  Nixon 
was  a  Vice  Presldent-^ect.  Even  the  most  pre- 
scient could  not  anticipate  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  his  political  career  in  the  19  years  that 
would  follow,  or  the  subtle  and  unexpected 
way  in  which  he  would  affect  Fecteau's 
destiny  In  July  of  1971. 

But  cataclysmic  events  and  the  fortunes 
of  public  men  are  oot  always  the  best  gauges 
for  measuring  time  loet.  It  can  be  suggested 
in  lesser  known,  less  dramatic  events  in 
quieter  lives. 

Fecteau's  twin  daughters,  tat  example, 
whom  he  has  not  seen  in  19^  years,  have 
led  a  rather  special  kind  of  existence  due 
to  their  father's  circumstances.  (Although 
Fecteau  and  the  girls'  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Fecteau,  were  divorced  in  1961,  the  year  prior 
to  his  capttire.  they  have  remained  friends 
and  have  corresponded  whenever  possible. 
Fecteau'^  second  wife.  Joanna,  perished  in  a 
1953  fire  at  Avalon  Shores.  Md. — a  fact  Fec- 
teau learned  when  his  mother  visited  him 
In  1968. 

Perhaps  the  moet  fascinating  thing  about 
Fecteau's  relationship  with  his  daughters — a 
relationship  sustair.^  scdely  by  intermittent 
and  sometimes  maddeningly  cryptic  postal 
correspondence — Is  Its  vitality. 

The  girls,  wboee  names  are  Suzon  and  Sid- 
nice  and  who  now  are  21,  managed,  until  four 
years  ago,  to  keep  their  father  pretty  well 
posted  on  the  details  of  growing  up  in  Lynn, 
a  process  which  took  them  from  the  Little 
Theatre  Nursery  and  Kindergarten  through 
Sisson  Elementary  and  Pickering  Junior  High 
Into  Lynn  English  High  School. 

The  girls'  letters  to  their  father  stopped 
four  years  ago  because  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment objected  to  an  inadvertent  address  Sld- 
nlce  wrote  on  one  of  her  letters,  'The  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  Red  China."  That  letter  was 
returned  unopened,  with  "Red  China"  point- 
edly underlined  in  red,  and  none  of  the 
girls'  letters  from  then  on  was  ever  acknowl- 
edged. 

For  his  part,  Fecteau  has  performed  an 
almost  unbelievable  feat  In  maintaining  bis 
existence  In  his  daughters'  minds  over  the 
years.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  Suzon  says, 
"I  wouldn't  know  him  if  I  were  to  pass  him 
on  the  street  tomorrow." 

'But  we  always  felt  his  presence  whenever 
we  got  a  letter,"  she  adds.  "I've  never  had 
the  sense  I  dldnt  have  a  father." 

In  his  letters,  some  of  which  were  written 
to  his  parents  and  relayed  to  the  girls,  Fec- 
teau has  offered  everything  from  advice  on 
dating  (he  was  dismayed  that  Sujeon  was 
going  to  a  school  dance  In  the  eighth  grade) 
to  predictions  on  what  he  will  do  when  he 
gets  home  ("I  will  lie  on  the  beach  eating 
hot  dogs  and  looking  at  my  family.") 

When  the  girls  and  their  mother  moved  to 
Marblehead,  they  attempted  to  explain  their 
new  location  to  Fecteau,  but  found  them- 
selves hampered  by  his  lack  of  knowledge 
about  landmarks  that  bad  materialized  in 
the  interval  he  had  been  away.  "Just  tell  me 
how  faf  it  Is  from  Dill's  Restaurant."  Fecteau 
wrote  finally,  referring  to  one  of  the  area's 
n>oet  wldely-lcnown  spots. 

Fecteau  has  also  Informed  his  daughters' 
mother  that  If  her  drees-deslgnlng  career 
slacks  off  for  any  reason,  "I  can  send  you 
some  fig  leaves  to  wear  frt»n  the  fig  tree  I 
keep  in  my  vegetable  garden  over  here." 

Fecteau  has  even  managed  to  buy  gifts  for 
his  daughters  on  such  special  occasions  as 
birthdays  and  Christmas.  Although  his  cap- 
tors describe  him  as  a  CIA  agent,  his  own 
government  calls  him  "a  civilian  employee 
of  the  Dept.  of  Defense"  and  he  remains  on 
the  government  payroll.  With  government 
checks,  the  girls  have  purchased  such  gifts 
as  English  racing  bicycles,  transistor  radios, 
typewriters,  hair  driers,  manlciulng  sets  and 
a  television  set. 

Fecteau  has  17  months  remaining  on  his 
ao-year  sentence,  and  there  Is  hope  that, 
with  the  apparent  thaw  in  r^ations  between 


the  US  and  mainland  China,  he  will  be  re- 
leased soon. 

If  he  is,  he  will  be  given  another  dramatic 
example  of  tUneleesness — of  how  the  more 
things  change,  the  more  they  remain  the 


"When  Dick  left,  hems  were  nine  Inches 
from  the  flow,"  says  Mrs.  Fecteau.  "The 
same  as  they  are  now." 


KIDDIE  KAMP  WEEK 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  announce  ttet  the 
Oovemor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has  declared  this  week,  August 
1-7, 1971,  as  'Horizons  for  Youth— Kiddle 
Kamp  Week."  This  is  a  noteworthy  occa- 
sion, for  the  Massachusetts  Kiddle  Kamp 
Corp..  has  been  in  exlst«ice  for  33  years 
and  has  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  enrichment  of  many  cultural- 
ly deprived  children. 

The  original  concept  for  the  camp  was 
to  present  "Democracy  in  Action" 
through  a  summer  recreation  program. 
It  was  designed  to  draw  children  from 
all  ethnic  backgrounds  into  a  rural  set- 
ting where  they  could  live,  work  and 
learn  together. 

Located  in  the  lovely  town  of  Sharon 
25  miles  south  of  Boston,  the  3  camp 
sites  are  situated  cm  327  acres  of  wooded 
area  with  1  mile  of  beach  on  Lake 
Massapoag.  Swimming,  boating,  hiking, 
crafts,  archery,  and  an  extensive  dramat- 
ics program  are  some  of  the  activities 
available.  A  capable  staff  of  85  coUege- 
age  youths,  many  from  the  same  back- 
ground as  the  campers,  are  hired  each 
year.  The  staff  is  instructed  to  emphasize 
unity  in  the  group  and  to  administer  in- 
dividual attention  to  each  camper.  One 
significant  goal  is  to  provide  the  child 
with  the  personal  suiHwrt  which  he  may 
not  get  in  an  inner  city  lower  economic 
envlrorunent. 

Twelve  hundred  young  people  are 
served  during  the  summer.  They  come 
for  2-week  periods  and  are  primarily 
from  the  city  of  Boston.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  35  children  from  New 
Hampshire  and  35  children  from  Con- 
necticut have  been  included  as  well.  The 
Kiddie  Kamp  section  accommodates  200 
boys,  ages  eight-and-a-half  to  four- 
teen-and-a-half. Pioneer  Village  is 
geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  50  teenage 
boys  from  ages  fourteen-and-a-half  to 
sixteen-and-a-half.  A  new  addition  this 
year  is  the  inclusion  of  a  girls  section 
which  presently  has  50  participemts  but 
soon  will  be  able  to  accommodate  150. 

All  funds  for  the  camps  come  from 
private  contributions.  Fund  raising  ac- 
tivities continue  throughout  the  year, 
and  attract  both  large  and  small  dona- 
tions. The  support  of  the  press  has  beoi 
particularly  positive  and  most  helpful. 
Pioneer  Village,  which  began  last  year 
under  an  HEW  grant  is  now  being  funded 
privately  as  well. 

Thursday  is  Governor's  Day  at  the 
camp.  The  Governor  will  be  in  attend- 
ance and  has  planned  a  program  for  the 
children  which  will  include  sports  events 
conducted  by  celebrities  in  the  various 
fields.  Contributors  have  been  invited  to 
view  the  events,  and  it  is  expected  that 
from  400  to  500  persons  will  be  in  at- 
tendance. 

I  ctHumend  all  the  efforts  of  Kiddie 
Kamp  Corp.  and  its  able  executors  and 
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look  forward  to  seedng  even  greater  ez- 
l>anslon  and  success  in  the  years  to 
come.  

TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  HERMAN  DOWNEY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
tribute  to  Mr.  Herman  Downey,  who 
died  on  June  26,  1971,  having  only  re- 
cently retired  after  completing  i^jprozi- 
mat^  25  years  of  service  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  ApproiNiations  as  a  pro- 
fessional staff  member. 

Mr.  Downey  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Tennessee,  coming  to  Washington  at  the 
Instance  of  the  late  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Honorable  Keimeth  Mc- 
Kellar.  Before  associating  hlmsdf  with 
the  committee.  Mr.  Downey  served  with 
the  Senate  Committee  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

When  I  was  a];Hx>inted  to  the  Appro- 
priations Cotnmittee  in  1959.  Mr.  Downey 
had  already  been  clet^  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  a  number  of  years  un- 
der the  direction  of  its  then  chairman, 
the  Honorable  Uster  Hill.  I  soon  discov- 
ered that  Mr.  Downey  possessed  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  woi^lngs  of  the  execu- 
tive department  and  agencies  with  which 
he  dealt,  as  well  as  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  legislative  processes. 

Through  the  years,  I  always  found  him 
to  be  honest,  sincere,  and  hard-working. 
He  possessed  courage  as  well  as  prin- 
ciple and  was  forthright  in  his  counsel. 
These  characteristics  made  his  advice  of 
Inestimable  help  to  the  committee  mem- 
bers. 

From  my  own  observation  and  from 
what  I  learned  about  him  from  others,  I 
came  to  respect  Herman  Downey,  not 
only  as  a  valuable  clerk  but  also  as  a 
man  of  deep  moral  principles.  He  did  not 
carry  his  religion  on  his  sleeve,  but  he 
practiced  the  Golden  Rule  daily.  Our 
greatest  tribute  to  him  would  be  to  axai- 
late  his  willingness  to  give  a  helping  hsmd 
to  those  in  need. 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to  his 
wife  and  family. 


NEW  CONTRACT  FOR 
STEELWORKERS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
steel  industry  contract  gives  us  fresh 
evidence  of  the  irresponsibility  of  imion 
leaders.  The  Steelworkers  Union  has  won 
a  victory,  but  it  is  destined  to  be  a  very 
shortlived  victory.  Indeed,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Steelworkers  Union  may  never 
gEiin  a  cent  out  of  the  new  contracts. 

The  exorbitant  wage  increases  granted 
in  the  contract  will  force  some  of  our 
steel  plants  to  close  because  they  no 
longer  will  be  able  to  compete. 

An  increase  in  steel  prices  already  has 
been  announced,  adding  to  the  inflation 
that  is  plaguing  our  Nation. 

This  contract  is  bad  for  the  Nation, 
for  the  steel  industry,  and  for  the  steel- 
workers. 

The  situation  was  summed  up  in  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Pact  Iicpact:  CoNraAcr  Sxtn  Htrnmra  Stkxl 
Fniis,  EcoMoirr  And  Evemtdaixt  UmoM 

BIG  PRICK  KISK  IB  JXTBT  FISST  SKSULT  OF  COSTLT 

ACOOKD;    BOMX    MIU.   CLOSINGS    LIKKLT JOS- 

LESSNISS   AXB   FaOITr   rUTKOK 

(By  James  P.  Oannon) 

PrrrsBinuiH. — The  labor  peace  reached  late 
Sunday  in  the  steel  Industry  will  come  at  a 
high  price  to  the  economy,  the  troubled  In- 
dustry and  perhaps  even  to  the  Steelworkers 
Union. 

U.S.  Steel  and  others  yesterday  wasted  no 
time  in  presenting  the  economy  with  the  first 
due-bill  arising  from  the  settlement:  a  price 
boost — probably  the  largest  ever  made  in  one 
move— averaging  8%  on  nearly  all  steel-mill 
products.  (See  story  on  page  3.)  If  precedent 
prevails,  the  higher  costs  of  steel  wUl  soon 
be  translated  into  higher  prices  for  cars, 
appliances  and  many  other  products. 

But  the  quick  price  rise  is  only  the  first 
consequence  of  the  labor  pact.  Other  implica- 
tions point  toward  another  dose  of  unfavor- 
able economic  news  in  the  short  run  and  in 
the  long  run,  serious  economic  pressures  that 
may  force  a  reshaping  of  the  steel  indiistry 
If  It  is  to  stirvlve. 

That's  the  consensus  of  economists.  In- 
dustry executives,  financial  analysts  and  un- 
ion officials.  The  impact  Is  hardly  likely  to 
cheer  Nixon  administration  economists  still 
struggling  with  the  twin  troubles  of  Inflation 
and  unemployment.  (A  White  House  spokes- 
man yesterday  said  the  administration  felt 
it  was  "questionable  whether  this  price  In- 
crease is  in  the  industry's  long-run  Inter- 
est.") The  price  rise  Inflicts  real  and  psycho- 
logical damage  to  the  administration's  In- 
flation fight.  Other  Immediate  consequences 
of  the  settlement  will  Include  a  steep  and 
prolonged  slump  in  steel  production,  which 
will  slow  the  already-creeping  economic  re- 
covery. Mill  officials  fear  the  worst  slunq)  In 
nearly  a  decade  and  expect  thousands  of 
steelworkers  to  be  laid  off.  They  also  see  a 
spectacular  plunge  In  profits. 

SOKS  RAMlnCATIONS 

Over  the  longer  run,  the  steelmakers  are 
expected  to  try  to  offset  the  In^Mtct  ot  the 
settlement  with  a  variety  of  steps  that  may 
reshi^M  the  Industry.  The  likely  steps  In- 
clude : 

— ^Tbe  closedown  of  some  old  mills  and  a 
phasing  out  of  the  least-profitable  product 
lines,  resulting  In  Increased  efficiency  for 
companies. 

A  spate  of  steel  company  mergers,  espe- 
cially if  the  government  8j>provee  a  pending 
consolidation  of  National  Steel  Oocp.  and 
Granite  City  Steti  CD. 

More  serious  consideration  of  establishing 
steel  mills  in  nations  where  wages  are  low  In 
an  effort  to  meet  oompetltlaa  from  foreign 
steelmakers. 

A  long-term  reduction,  stemming  from  all 
these  moves,  in  the'  industry's  employment 
and  thus  in  the  ranks  of  the  Steelwoiicers 
Union.  "You  are  going  to  see  one  hell  of  a 
reduction  in  manixywer  over  a  period  of 
time,"  predicts  one  man  In  the  industry. 

THX   ECONOMICS   OF  THX   PACT 

These  predictions  are  based  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  Industry  In  light  ot  the  new 
contract.  The  industry's  chief  negotiator,  R. 
Heath  Larry  of  U.S.  Steel,  estimates  that  the 
settlement  wUl  increase  hourly  emirioyment 
costs  by  about  16%  in  the  flist  year  of  the 
three-year  pact.  The  industry's  total  en4>loy- 
ment  costs  for  hourly  workers  last  year  was 
about  S4.4  billion,  so  the  fiiet-year  cost  Im- 
pact of  about  $660  million  would  actuaUy 
exceed  the  total  1970  profits  of  all  major 
steelmakers  combined,  which  amounted  to 
$613  mUIlon. 


The  short-term  outlotA  for  steel  is  gloomy 
Indeed.  Many  furnaces  that  were  banked  In 
prepsratlon  for  a  strike  will  return  to  pro- 
duction very  slowly — and  some  may  never 
return  at  aU.  The  industry's  operattoas  are 
expected  to  hover  at  less  than  half  of  capac- 
ity for  at  least  a  while;  mlU  oOclals  project 
August  shipment  at  4.6  million  tons,  iowast 
for  any  month  since  July  1B63,  and  they  put 
the  current  quarter's  shipments  at  less  than 
18  mlllkm  tone,  an  eight-year  low. 

While  steel  lasers  a:«  working  down  the  big 
stockpiles  buUt  np  in  antle^MUlon  of  a 
strike.  Incoming  orders  will  be  extremely  de- 
pressed. "This  industry  is  going  to  be  prac- 
tically dead"  for  the  next  few  weeks,  says 
one  steel  man.  Example:  General  Motors, 
the  world's  largest  steel  user,  "told  us  they 
would  take  their  normal  August  onlsn  and 
spread  them  over  four  months."  "nxat  mean* 
GM  orders,  at  least  at  this  company,  would 
be  25%  of  normal  for  most  of  the  remainder 
of  1971  while  the  auto  maker  chews  up  Its 
huge  stockpile. 

MAMT  LATOPPS  IXPSCTXD 

As  a  result,  many  thousands  of  steelwork- 
ers can't  expect  to  begin  collecting  newly 
fattened  paychecks  for  some  weeks,  or  even 
months.  Many  of  these  were  laid  off  last 
month  as  the  hedge-buying  boom  deflated 
early,  and  steelmakers  indicate  that  thou- 
sands more  will  be  idled  over  the  next  few 
days. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Oorp.,  for  example,  says 
its  mills  at  Lackawanna,  N.T.,  Johnstown 
and  Bethlehem.  Pa..  Sparrows  Potnt.  Mtt.. 
and  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.,  will  be  brought 
back  up  from  their  strike-shutdown  ootidl- 
tlons — but  only  as  orders  Improve.  That 
means,  for  Instance,  that  some  6,300  wrrkers 
at  Johnstown  and  5,000  at  Bethlehem  wont 
be  scheduled  to  work  thds  week.  The  story  is 
much  the  same  as  other  large  steelmakers. 

More  threatening  to  wmkeia  than  these 
short-term  cloatngs  and  layoffs  Is  the  real 
prospect  of  permanent  mill  closings.  Steel 
executives  prlvattiy  concede,  and  union  of- 
ficials openly  fear,  that  the  least-effiotent 
mills  may  be  doomed. 

"They're  gonna  say,  'Look  pal,  we  gave  you 
the  raise,  now  we  gotta  shut  down  the 
obsolete  plants  to  pay  for  it,'"  pfedlots  AI 
Luptnl,  president  of  USW  Local  4688  at  UB. 
Steel's  Falrless  Hills,  Pa.,  Works  (a  fairly 
modem  plant  not  threatened).  "They've 
been  planning  to  close  a  lot  of  these  {riants 
for  years,"  contends  Mr.  Luplnl.  "and  now 
they^  gonna  close  them  and  lay  the  blame 
on  us." 

Another  USW  local  president.  Manna 
Brummltt,  who  heads  an  11,000-maa  local 
at  Jones  &  Tiaugtilln  Steel  Oorp.'s  Allqulppa. 
Pa.,  min,  says  company  negotiators  warned 
of  such  closings.  "They  said  that  they  had 
marginal  operations  and  that  an  unacoqyta- 
his  contract  would  cause  them  to  phase  out 
some  plants  or  departments,"  he  mufn.  An- 
other J&L  local  chief  quotes  company  bar- 
galnen  as  saying,  "If  you  force  us  to  put 
too  mudi  money  In,  It  may  force  us  to  elcae 
dcmrx." 

Industry  officials  dont  disoute  predictions 
of  mill  closings.  "I  know  we  have  some  open- 
hearth  canaclty  that  will  never  come  back 
on  again,"  says  one  management  man.  Steel 
financial  analysts  agree.  "More  and  more  of 
the  <rid  mills  are  going  to  be  phased  out." 
says  one  Wall  Street  source. 

Some  Industry  men  see  a  repeat  of  the  cut- 
backs of  the  early  1980s,  when  steel  demand 
slumped  after  the  Industry  had  taken  a  116- 
day  strike  m  1969.  In  I960,  for  instance,  VS. 
Steel  announced  "temporary"  cloeedowns  of 
steel-making  facilities  at  Doncua  and  Clalr- 
ton.  Pa.  Those  old  Monongahela  Valley  fa- 
cilities were  "temporarily"  Idle  for  about  two 
years — and  then  were  permanently  shut- 
tered. 
Albert  T.  DeUandro.  who  lost  hU  mUl  Job 
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In  OoDon  and  now  Is  the  mayor  then,  re- 
members how  It  was.  "It  U  a  staggering  Mow 
to  the  economy  of  the  town"  to  have  about 
1.700  Jobs  wiped  out,  be  says.  "T.  wish  the 
other  steel  communities  a  lot  <rf  luck,  be- 
cause It  Is  a  tough  blow." 

In  Toungrtown,  where  U.S.  Steel  last 
month  "tempomlly"  closed  Its  a,70&-man 
Ohio  Works  due  to  lagging  ordeis,  U8W  lo- 
cal officials  were  so  worried  the  plant  would 
never  reopen  that  they  mobUlMd  some  po- 
litical muBcle  against  U.S.  Steel,  ampaaatxtg 
to  their  appeals,  their  CongieMman.  Charles 
Carney,  confirms  that  he  peisuadad  B^.  Wil- 
bur MUls,  head  of  the  House  Ways  and 
BCeans  Committee,  to  eztraot  a  pledge  ftom 
n.S.  Steel  chairman  Bdwln  H.  Oott  that  the 
closing  would  In  fact  be  temporary.  Says  M 
WeUlngton,  a  vice  president  of  the  USW  lo- 
cal at  the  Ohio  Works:  "Now  that  we  have 
the  word  of  such  honorable  people  (m 
Messrs.  MUls  and  OoU)  we  feel  we  have  a 
chance  to  start  up  again." 

Besides  closely  scrutinizing  their  own  op- 
erations for  [K)Mlble  pruning,  at  least  some 
steelmakers  may  begin  eyeing  each  other  as 
merger  partners,  financial  analysts  believe. 
They  say  that  such  consolidations  may  be 
the  only  way  to  save  the  Industry's  weakest 
companies. 

"If  the  Natlonal-Oranlte  City  deal  goes 
through,  I  think  you  are  going  to  find  other 
mergers  occurring  in  the  Indvistry."  says  Ted 
Qerken,  rice  president  at  Laird  Inc..  a  New 
York-based  brokerage  hoxise.  "It  would  be 
very  good  for  the  Industry,  because  steel 
companies  all  over  the  world  are  doing  It" 
and  presenting  a  more  formidable  competi- 
tive threat,  he  asserts. 

A  top  official  of  the  Steelworkers  Union 
agrees.  "I  think  there  may  be  too  many 
steel  companies,"  he  says.  "I  think  you'll  see 
some  mergers." 

A  prospect  more  threatening  to  the  union, 
however,  la  the  Increased  possibility  that 
American  steelmakers  will  try  establishing 
mills  abroad.  One  big  steel  company  look- 
ing Into  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  mill  con- 
cedes that  anticipation  of  a  major  labor  cost 
increase  here  was  one  reason  for  exploring 
the  Idea. 

Armoo  Steel  Corp.  Is  far  along  on  an  In- 
vestigation of  building  a  mill  In  Australia 
that  would  ship  semifinished  steel  to  the 
T7.S.  for  flmkl  processing.  "Armco  Is  con- 
vinced that  good  management  dictates  a 
move  overseas  for  the  production  of  semi- 
finished steel,"  says  an  executive.  This  propo- 
sition has  "passed  the  'whether'  stage — it's 
only  a  question  of  when  such  a  move  will 
be  nuule,"  he  adds.  Though  Armco  Isn't  dis- 
closing its  timetable,  observers  believe  the 
ooetly  labor  settlement  will  Increase  its  in- 
terest, and  that  of  other  producers,  in  over- 
seas production.  Such  a  move,  of  oouiae, 
would  take  Jobs  from  the  UjB.  and  threaten 
losses  In  the  ranks  of  the  USW. 

USW  officials  concede  they  face  a  declin- 
ing membership  In  the  basic  steel  industry. 
"There  will  be  fewer  stertworkeia,"  says  one 
top  official.  Bfill  employment  has  been 
dwindling  for  many  years.  The  steel  Indus- 
try's average  number  of  hourly  workers 
dropped  to  403,000  last  year  from  468,500  In 
1966.  The  USW  has  been  able  to  offset  this 
drop  in  its  major  membership  group  by  en- 
rolling more  memben  In  nonsteel  Industries 
and  absorbing  some  smaller  unions;  cur- 
rently, It  has  more  than  1.3  mlllloa  membos. 
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THB  FARM  CBEDTT  ACT  OP  1971 

Mt.  HART.  Mr.  Pnvident.  tbaae  days 
we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  prevures 
of  oyerpoiialatian  and  urbaniattlon. 
Pwtwps.  part  of  the  aolutloD  to  those 
probletni  rests  in  new  deflnltiaos.  new 
mm,  and  an  iaaproved  vtaUtgr  of  life  In 
our  rural  areas. 


We  can  hope  that  with  the  Soiate 
passage  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  ot  1971 
on  Thursday  a  step  may  now  be  taken  to- 
ward that  solutton. 

Looking  at  an  ideal  ru'al  America,  we 
would  see  lands  and  communities  which 
would  be  able  to  accommodate  a  ran^ 
of  occupati(»i8  and  life  styles.  We  would 
see  a  healthy  balance  between  the  eco- 
nomics of  land  and  the  wise  and  thought- 
ful use  of  it.  We  would  see,  in  short, 
a  balance  between  rural  and  urban  areas 
with  each  contributing  the  best  (tf  its 
particular  life  style  to  meet  human  needs. 

That  is  the  ideal  with  the  real  at  the 
opposite  end.  In  between,  it  will  take 
money.  That  is  where  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  begins.  By  making  credit  more  read- 
ily available,  we  can  hope  that  housing 
needs  may  be  more  easily  met.  And  we 
can  hope  that  new  pec^jle.  young  peo- 
ple, may  once  again  become  attracted 
to  rural  America. 

A  Farm  Credit  Adminlsto^tion  report 
shows  that  during  1970.  the  system 
loaned  Michigan  farmers  and  farmer- 
owned  cooperatives  $191,623,466.  llius, 
many  Michigan  member-borrowers  have 
already  psutldpated  in  the  system.  And 
many  are  family  fanners  who  recall  the 
system's  stability  during  the  depression 
while  other  credit  sources  failed. 

The  system's  lo&s-sharing  provisions 
not  only  seem  to  reduce  some  of  the  risk 
involved  with  the  nature  of  the  industry, 
but  also  seem  to  instill  a  sense  of  pride 
and  unity.  And  now  Michigan  farmers 
and  those  in  other  States  with  more  eas- 
ily available  credit  can  be^  the  Job  of 
diversifying  agriculture  and  head  for  the 
ideal. 


KXPLAWATION  OP  VOTE  ON  LOCK- 
HEED LOAN-GUARANTEE  BILL 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  a  few 
remarks  to  illuminate  the  reasons  for  my 
favorable  vote  yesterday  on  the  Lockheed 
loan-guarantee  bUl. 

nrst  of  all,  I  want  to  stress  the  fact 
that  this  new  law  provides  for  a  guaran- 
tee of  a  private  loan.  We  will  not  be 
lending  Federal  tax  money  to  Lockheed. 
The  C<xagnss  spent  2  months  studying 
ttie  proposal  quite  thoroughly.  During 
the  ooune  of  this  study  I  made  a  series 
of  observations  that  led,  finally,  to  my 
voting  in  favor  of  the  loan-guarantee. 
First,  while  Lockheed  is  not  entirely 
blameless  in  this  situation,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  fault  can  rightly  be  laid 
at  the  seat  of  the  D.S.  Government, 
largely  in  the  sphere  of  unwoi^able  de- 
fense prociuement  policies  and  generally 
poor  eocmomic  oonditioas. 

Seoocid.  the  final  blow  in  a  long  series 
of  misfortunes  to  befall  Lockheed,  came 
as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  Rolls-Royce, 
the  company  that  makes  the  engines  for 
Lockheed's  L-lOll.  This  was  an  ev^it 
over  which  Lockheed  had  neither  control 
nor  advance  notice  so  as  to  order  its  af- 
faiiB  aooonllngly.  RoUs-Royoe's  failure 
resulted  in  significantly  increased  costs 
to  Lockheed. 

Third,  and  most  stgnlfloant,  there  were 
the  very  serious  eoonomlr  consequenoee 
VbaA  would  have  accrued  to  the  entlrs 
Nation  had  lortcheed  been  allowed  to 


falL  Hie  failure  of  Lodcheed  would  have 
meant  a  loDg-term  Increase  In  unem- 
ployment of  more  than  60.000  worken. 
It  would  have  meant  severe  economic 
hardship  for  untold  hundreds  of  the 
thousands  of  small  businesses  that  serve 
as  supidlers  to  Lockheed.  It  would  have 
caused  additional  serious  dUncultlee  for 
an  already  disastrously  stricken  airUne 
industry.  It  would  have  meant  the  abeo- 
lute  waste  of  nearly  $1.4  bUHcn  In  Invest- 
ment on  the  L-1011  project.  It  would 
most  probaUy  have  resulted  in  stdlstan- 
tially  increased  costs  to  the  UjS.  Govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  renegotiated  defense 
contracts.  It  would  have  meant  a  prob- 
able loss  in  Federal  revenues  of  between 
S500  million  and  $1  billion.  It  would  likely 
have  meant  a  loss  in  revmues  to  State 
and  local  governments  of  a  similar.  If 
not  larger,  magnitude.  At  the  same  time 
revenues  were  falling,  expenditures  of  all 
levels  of  government  would  have  to  rise 
to  pay  for  the  Increased  costs  of  unem- 
ployment compoisatlon  that  would  be 
paid  to  the  newly  imemployed. 

Finally,  the  evidence  indicates  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  incur  little.  If 
any,  loss  in  its  guarantee  of  a  loan'  to 
Lockheed.  If  Lockheed  should  fall  to  re- 
pay the  guaranteed  loan  in  spite  of  this 
final  assist,  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  first  in  line  to  secure  Its  $250  mllUon 
from  the  sale  of  Lockheed's  consldenable 
assets. 

My  decision  to  vote  In  favor  of  this 
loan  guarantee  was  not  reached  lightly. 
I  gave  very  serious  consideratlcai  to  the 
sincere  advice  I  received  f ran  many  Ore- 
gonlans  who  counseled  me  to  appose  this 
blU.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence,  how- 
ever, I  concluded  that  it  was  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Natlrai  as  a  wh(de  to  ap- 
prove the  measure. 


SMALL     RECLAMATION     PROJECTS 
ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, July  31.  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
(S.  1026)  to  modernize  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act.  This  bill  removes 
the  requirement  that  irrigation  be  the 
primary  purpose  of  a  project,  which  will 
help  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  ir- 
rigated areas  that  are  in  transition  to 
urban  and  industrial  uses  of  water.  The 
bill  also  raises  the  total  amount  of  money 
authorized  for  loans  and  increases  both 
the  size  of  the  projects  eligible  and  the 
ceiling  on  individual  loans. 

The  bill  touches  the  environmental 
Impact  of  small  reclamation  projects  and 
illustrates  vividly  the  changing  role  of 
water  development  in  the  West.  Its  en- 
actment will  reduce  waste  and  pollution 
of  water,  lower  safety  hazards  in  open 
or  unlined  ditches;  aid  in  the  conversion 
of  row  irrigaticm  to  a  sprinkler  irrigation 
system;  share  costs  for  fish  and  wildlife 
functions  of  small  water  devel(^>ments 
projects,  and  develop  additional  water. 

The  bill  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
National  Water  Resources  Association, 
and  its  small  projects  committee,  which 
is  headed  by  Doyle  Boen  of  Hemet,  Calif. 
Mr.  Boen.  together  with  Mr.  Carl  Bronn. 
ezecuttve  director  of  NWRA.  spent  long 
and  productive  hours  woi^lng  on  the  lef  • 
islatloii.  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
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commend  and  thank  them.  Their  long- 
time dedication  to  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  Is  well  known. 


HUMAN  WASTE  DISCHARGES  ONTO 
RAILROAD  TRACKS 

Mr.  PERCY.  lUx.  President,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  all  too  often  the  justifi- 
able clamor  attending  yesterday's  very 
real  problems  fades  for  lack  of  continu- 
ing concern.  I  invite  attention  for  the 
moment  to  the  indignation  and  upset  2 
years  ago  caused  by  revelations  of  a  po- 
tentially serious  health  problem  caused 
by  the  discharge  of  human  wastes  from 
railroad  conveyances  onto  railroad  tracks 
and  surrounding  areas. 

After  extensive  newspaper  concern 
and  hearings  conducted  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  headed  by  Chairman 
Hknbt  Rxtjss,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration determined  that  action  was 
warranted.  On  June  1.  1971.  the  Com- 
missioner issued  an  order  regulating  such 
discharges  from  existing  as  well  as  new 
railroad  conveyances.  Regretfully,  FDA 
apparently  feels  that  the  problem  is  not 
as  serious  as  in  fact  the  hearings  showed 
it  to  tie.  Indeed,  the  FDA  has  proposed 
that  carriers  be  given,  in  effect,  more 
than  6  years — until  December  31,  1977 — 
to  comply  with  its  order. 

My  own  view  is  that  when  the  health 
and  well-being  of  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  railroad  employees  are 
concerned  and  when  the  health  of  the 
public  generally  may  be  vitally  affected, 
this  kind  of  delay  is  repugnant  to  the 
public  interest.  I  note  that  this  feeling 
is  shared  by  consumer  advocate  Ralph 
Nader,  who  publicized  this  practice  of 
indiscriminate  dumping  of  wastes,  as 
well  as  by  former  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
Arnold  B.  Elkind,  who  has  championed 
thiough  the  years  the  right  to  safe  work- 
ing conditions  for  railroad  workers.  Cor- 
roboration also  comes  from  the  United 
Transportation  Union  which  in  a  letter 
to  Commissioner  Edwards  dated  June  10, 
1971,  stated: 

It  is  not  at  all  impractical  to  require  that 
all  new  equipment  placed  In  service  after 
January  1,  1973,  be  equipped  with  the  pollu- 
tion prevention  devices,  nor  Is  it  necessary 
to  grant  an  extension  of  time  beyond  Decem- 
ber 31.  1974,  for  equipping  existing  equip- 
ment with  these  devices. 

I  have  communicated  these  views  to 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  and 
ii  return  have  received  a  reply  that  I 
find  unsatisfactory,  indicating,  among 
other  things,  that  the  "potential  of  this 
practice  presenting  a  major  health  prob- 
lem is  slight" 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Commissioner  Ed- 
wards and  that  of  the  United  Transporta- 
tion Union,  both  requesting  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  FDA's  earlier  order,  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  that  thie  response 
from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
also  be  printed  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
M  follows: 


Jum  17, 1971. 
Hon.  Chaklbb  C.  Edwaidb, 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
RockvilU,  Md. 

Deab  Da.  EowABDs:  I  have  Just  received  a 
copy  of  your  Order  of  June  1,  1971,  prohibit- 
ing the  discbarge  of  wastes  from  railroad 
conveyances.  ptusuanA  to  the  Public  Health 
Service   Aot. 

On  tile  positive  aide,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  proposed  reg^atlon  has  been 
changed  to  Include  existing  railroad  convey- 
ances as  weU  as  new  railroad  conveyances. 

I  am,  however,  very  much  distressed  to  see 
that  the  compliance  date  for  preventing  dis- 
charges from  existing  railroad  conveyances 
Is  set  at  December  31,  1974,  with  provision  for 
an  all-too-poeslble  extension  to  December  31, 
1977.  Having  spent  most  of  my  life  In  the 
business  world,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
need  to  set  realistic  lead  times  for  the  con- 
version of  facilities  and  equipment.  Notwith- 
standing that,  my  business  Insight  confirms 
my  commonsense  Judgment  that  the  314  year 
stay,  extendable  to  6^  years,  permitted  by 
your  Order  Is  manifestly  iinreasoiiable  in 
view  of  the  imminent  health  and  safety  fac- 
tors involved.  I  note  that  jrour  own  agency 
findings  which  preface  the  Order  state  that 
"The  need  for  regulating  such  waste  dis- 
charging has  been  cleady  established."  I 
would  add  that  clearly  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  railroad  employees  and  of  the  public 
generally  cry  out  for  more  immediate  im- 
plementation of  this  Order.  Last  year's  hear- 
ings before  the  Subconvmlttee  on  Conserva- 
Uoa  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  OommLttee  ccm-- 
roborate  that  need. 

I  urge  you  to  reconsider  this  matter  and 
take  whatever  steps  are  deemed  appropriate 
to  correct  the  inordinate  time  lag  between 
the  date  of  this  Order  and  its  efTectlve  im- 
plementation. 

As  a  footnote,  one  of  the  factors  that  led 
me  to  be  the  chief  co-sponsor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's major  proposals  for  executive  reorgani- 
ssation  was  the  persistent  and  Justifiable  out- 
cry that  I  have  heard  over  the  years  from 
my  constituents  in  niinois  over  the  delay  and 
untimely  procedures  of  Federal  agencies.  The 
delay  reflected  In  the  Order  of  June  1,  1971. 
oxempli'ies  what  is  wrong  in  government 
today.  I  cant  help  but  regard  this  lack  of 
timely  action  as  being  contrary  to  the  public 
interest.  As  acting  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, I  Intend  to  follow  this  matter  closely 
Sincerely, 

Cha«ij«  H.  Pksct, 

17.5.  Senator. 

JXTSK  10. 1971. 
Hon.  Craklks  C.  Edwariw. 
Commissioner,  Food  and  Drug  Adminiatra- 
tlon,  Rockville,  Md. 

Dear  Ck>iciciB8ioKix  Kdwards:  The  June  8, 
1971  Issue  of  TTie  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
tained an  article  on  page  14  beginning  "me 
Pood  and  Driig  Administration  adopted  a 
regulation  to  rid  the  raUs  of  most  discharges 
of  human  wastes,  garbage  and  other  pollut- 
ing materials  from  railroad  trains." 

Although  we  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
reviewing  a  copy  of  this  regtilatlon,  the 
ITnlted  Transportation  Union  would  like  to 
go  on  record  in  stating  that  we  have  sup- 
ported, fought  for,  and  will  be  In  complete 
agreement  with  this  and  all  reg\ilatlona 
which  will  prevent  dlagiiatlng  and  dlweawe 
spreading  pollution  along  the  tracks  of  this 
Nation's  railroads — the  amount  of  which  was 
estimated  by  the  IT.8.  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations 
to  be  eqtdvatant  to  the  sewage  discharge  of  a 
city  populated  by  60,000  penons. 

We  agree,  too,  with  Ralph  Nader  that  thU 
pOUutlon   should   ba   stopped   ImmadUttiy. 


but  w«  reallae  that  aa  a  practieal  matter, 
some  time  is  required  to  equip  cabooses, 
passenger  cars  and  locomotives,  or  any  other 
equipment  used  by  rail  and  other  personnel 
for  waste  retention  or  waste  destruction  de- 
vices. However,  we  believe  the  time  limits 
provided  for  compliance  by  the  railroads  aa 
reported  In  The  Wall  Street  Journal  are  far 
too  long.  It  la  not  at  all  impractical  to  re- 
quire that  all  new  equipment  placed  In  aerv- 
Ice  after  January  1.  1973  be  equipped  with 
pollution  prevention  devices,  nor  la  It  neces- 
sary to  grant  an  extension  of  time  beyond 
December  31,  1974  for  equipping  existing 
equipment  with  these  devices. 

The  United  Transportation  Union  respect- 
fully and  urgently  requests  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  reconsider  its  regula- 
tions and  issue  new  rules  effective  as  set  forth 
herein.  This  Country  need  not  suffer  from 
poUuUon  which  can  be  prevented  easUy  by 
rules  which  your  Administration  has  the 
power  to  place  into  effect  and  which  are  not 
Impractical. 

RespectfxUly  yours, 

Al  H.  Crxsser, 
National  Legislative  Director, 
United  Transportation  Union. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

Rockville,  Md.,  July  9.  1971. 
Hon.  Charlrs  H.  Pkrct, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Commissioner  Ed- 
w.;rds  has  astccd  us  to  thank  you  for  your 
letter  cf  June  17  expressing  your  dls«4>- 
pjlntment  in  the  compliance  dates  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  discharge  of  wastes  from 
existing  railroad  conveyances.  Your  attention 
and  concern  about  this  matter  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Several  factors  were  considered  in  estab- 
lishing the  compliance  dates  Including  the 
recommendations  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Below,  for  your  In- 
fcrmation  is  an  exoerpt  from  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendations: 

•  The  Committee  therefore  recommends  as 
follows: 

"1.  The  Commissioner  of  FDA  should 
promptly  publish  a  proposed  regulation,  and 
take  appropriate  steps  to  adopt  it  requiring 
that  .  .  . 

"(c)  After  December  31,  1974,  no  looomo- 
ti)^e.  caboose,  passenger,  or  other  oar  having 
toilet  faciUties  shall  be  operated  without  ef- 
fective equipment  to  prevent  the  discharge 
of  untreated  or  inadequately  treated  human 
or  other  wastes  therefrom,  unless  FDA  au- 
thorizes extension  of  time  to  a  railroad  which 
clearly  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  H>A 
that  it  needs  additional  time  to  accompilah 
such  retrofitting  in  order  to  prevent  substan- 
tial disruption  of  Its  operations  .  .  ." 

Another  factor  that  Influenced  the  comjAl- 
auce  dates  is  the  formation  of  the  National 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Corporation.  As  you 
know,  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  this 
Oovemment  Corporation  Is  to  revitalize  the 
rail  passenger  industry.  The  Federal  Railroad 
Administration,  In  speaking  for  the  Oorpo- 
r-ulon,  stated  that  by  Fiscal  Year  1974  It  Is 
contemplated  that  the  Corporation  would  he 
profitable  and  will  have  initiated  an  equlp- 
me.it  renewal  program.  FRA  consequently 
lec-mmended  the  date  of  December  31,  1977. 
for  full  compliance  in  order  to  avoid  refur- 
bishing expenses  on  cars  scheduled  tor  re- 
placement Isecause  the  addition  of  such  ooets 
to  a  struggling  operation  would  cause  critical 
economic  problems.  And,  If  FDA  did  not  ac- 
cept the  December  31,  1977  date,  FRA  recom- 
mended that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  granting  extension. 

Admittedly,  the  health  hazard  of  discharg- 
ing raw  human  wastes  will  remain  until  full 
c  .mpllancc  with  the  Order.  But,  the  po- 
tanital  of  this  practice  presenting  a  malor 
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In  Donon  and  now  is  th«  mayor  then,  re- 
members how  it  was.  "It  ia  a  staggering  tdow 
to  the  economy  of  the  town"  to  have  aboat 
1.700  Jobs  wiped  out.  he  says.  "I  wish  tbe 
other  steel  commtuUtlee  a  lot  of  luck,  be- 
cause it  is  a  tough  blow." 

In  Toungrtown,  where  VS.  Bteel  last 
month  "ten^McarUy"  cloeed  its  a,700-man 
Ohio  Worics  due  to  lagging  ordera.  U8W  lo- 
cal officials  were  so  worried  the  plant  would 
never  reopen  that  they  mobilised  some  po- 
litical muscle  agalnM  VS.  Steel.  BaqxMMUng 
to  their  appeals,  their  Congressman.  Charles 
C&rney.  confirms  that  he  penuaded  Rep.  Wil- 
bur Mills,  head  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  to  extraot  a  pledge  from 
U.S.  Steel  chairman  Edwin  H.  Oott  that  the 
closing  would  in  fact  be  temporary.  Says  Al 
Wellington,  a  vice  president  of  the  X78W  lo- 
cal at  the  Ohio  Wmrks:  "Now  that  we  have 
the  word  of  such  honorable  people  (as 
Messrs.  Mills  and  OoU)  we  feel  we  have  a 
chance  to  start  up  again." 

Besides  closely  scrutinizing  their  own  op- 
erations for  possible  pruning,  at  least  some 
steelmakers  may  begin  eyeing  each  other  as 
merger  partners,  financial  aiuilysts  believe. 
They  say  that  such  consolidations  may  be 
the  only  way  to  save  the  Industry's  weakest 
companies. 

"If  the  National -Oranite  City  deal  goee 
through,  I  think  you  are  going  to  find  other 
mergers  occurring  in  the  industry,"  says  Ted 
Oeiken,  vice  president  at  Laird  Iiu;.,  a  New 
York-based  brokerage  house.  "It  would  be 
very  good  for  the  industry,  because  steel 
companies  all  over  the  world  are  doing  iX" 
and  presenting  a  more  formidable  competi- 
tive threat,  be  asserts. 

A  top  official  of  the  Steelworkers  Union 
agrees.  "I  think  there  may  be  too  many 
steel  companies,"  he  says.  "I  think  you'll  see 
some  mergers." 

A  prospect  more  threatening  to  the  union, 
however.  Is  the  Increased  possibility  that 
American  steelmakers  will  try  establishing 
mills  abroad.  One  big  steel  company  look- 
ing into  the  poeslbility  of  a  foreign  mlU  con- 
cedes that  anticipation  of  a  major  labor  cost 
Increase  here  was  one  reason  for  exploring 
the  idea. 

Armco  Steel  Corp.  Is  far  along  cm  an  In- 
vestigation of  building  a  mill  in  Australia 
that  would  ship  semifinished  steel  to  the 
VS.  tor  final  processing.  "Armco  is  con- 
vinced that  good  management  dictates  a 
move  overseas  for  the  production  of  semi- 
finished steel,"  says  an  executive.  This  propo- 
sition has  "passed  the  'whether'  stage — It's 
only  a  question  of  when  such  a  move  will 
be  made,"  be  adds.  Though  Armco  isn't  dis- 
closing its  timetable,  observers  believe  the 
oostly  labor  settlement  will  increase  its  In- 
terest, and  that  of  other  producers,  in  ow- 
seas  production.  Such  a  move,  of  ooune, 
would  take  Jobs  from  the  VS.  and  threaten 
losses  In  the  ranks  of  the  USW. 

TTSW  officials  concede  they  face  a  declin- 
ing membership  in  the  basic  steel  Indiistry. 
"There  will  be  fewer  steelworkers,"  says  one 
top  official.  Mill  employment  has  been 
dwindling  for  many  years.  The  steel  indus- 
try's average  number  of  hourly  workers 
dropped  to  403,000  last  year  from  458.600  in 
1965.  The  USW  has  been  able  to  olTset  this 
drop  In  its  major  membership  group  by  en- 
rolling more  members  in  nonsteel  industries 
and  absturbing  scxne  smaller  unions;  c\ir- 
rently,  It  baa  more  than  u  million  members. 


THE  FARM  CRXDIT  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  HART.  Mir.  President,  these  days 
we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  pieesures 
of  oTerpopulatlon  and  urbanisation. 
Perliapa.  part  of  the  solution  to  those 
problems  rests  in  new  definitions,  new 
lueB,  and  an  improved  quality  of  Ufe  in 
our  rural  areas. 


We  can  hope  that  with  the  Smate 
passage  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971 
on  Thursday  a  step  may  now  be  taken  to- 
ward that  solutioQ. 

Locddng  at  an  ideal  rural  America,  we 
would  see  lands  and  communities  which 
would  be  able  to  accommodate  a  range 
ot  occupati(H)s  and  life  styles.  We  would 
see  a  healthy  balance  between  the  eco- 
nomics of  land  and  the  wise  and  thought- 
ful use  of  it.  We  would  see,  in  short, 
a  balance  between  rural  and  urban  areas 
with  each  contributing  the  best  ot  its 
particular  life  style  to  meet  human  needs. 

That  Is  the  ideal  with  the  real  at  the 
opposite  end.  In  between,  it  will  take 
money.  That  is  viliere  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  begins.  By  making  credit  more  read- 
ily available,  we  can  hope  that  housing 
needs  may  be  more  easily  met.  And  we 
can  hope  that  new  people,  young  peo- 
ple, may  once  again  become  attracted 
to  rural  America. 

A  Farm  Credit  Administration  rep<»l 
shows  that  during  1970,  the  system 
loaned  Michigan  farmers  and  farmer- 
owned  cooperatives  $191,623,466.  llius, 
many  Michigan  member-borrowers  have 
already  psutidpated  in  the  system.  And 
many  are  family  farmers  who  recall  the 
system's  stability  during  the  depression 
while  other  credit  sources  failed. 

The  system's  loss-sharing  provisions 
not  only  seem  to  reduce  some  of  the  risk 
involved  with  the  nature  of  the  industry, 
but  also  seem  to  instill  a  sense  of  pride 
and  unity.  And  now  Miclugan  farmers 
and  those  in  other  States  with  more  eas- 
ily available  credit  can  bef^  the  Job  of 
diversifying  agriculture  and  head  for  the 
ideal. 


EXPLANATION  OP  VOTE  ON  LOCK- 
HEED LOAN-QUARANTEE  BILL 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  a  few 
remarks  to  illuminate  the  reasons  for  my 
favorable  vote  yesterday  on  liie  Lockheed 
loan-guarantee  hill. 

First  of  aU,  I  want  to  stress  the  fact 
that  this  new  law  provides  for  a  guaran- 
tee of  a  private  loan.  We  will  not  be 
lending  Federal  tax  money  to  Lockheed. 
The  Congress  spent  2  months  studying 
the  proposal  quite  thoroughly.  During 
the  course  of  this  study  I  made  a  series 
of  observations  that  led,  finally,  to  my 
voting  in  favor  of  the  loan-guarantee. 
First,  while  Lockheed  is  not  entirely 
blameless  in  this  situation,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  fault  can  rightly  be  laid 
at  the  seat  of  the  UJS.  Government, 
largdy  in  the  sphere  of  unworkable  de- 
fense procurement  policies  and  generally 
poor  economic  conditions. 

Second,  the  final  blow  in  a  long  series 
of  misfortunes  to  befall  Lockheed,  came 
as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  Rolls-Royce, 
the  company  that  makes  the  engines  for 
Lockheed's  L-lOll.  This  was  an  evoit 
over  which  Lockheed  had  neither  c(mtrol 
nor  advance  notice  so  as  to  order  its  af- 
fairs accordingly.  RoUs-Royce's  failure 
resulted  in  significantly  increased  costs 
to  LodEheed. 

Third,  and  most  significant,  there  were 
the  very  serious  economic  coosequenoes 
that  would  have  accrued  to  the  entire 
Nati<Hi  had  Lockheed  been  aUowed  to 
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f alL  The  failure  of  Lockheed  would  have 
meant  a  long-term  increase  in  unem- 
ployment of  more  than  60,000  workers. 
It  woold  have  meant  severe  wwn«Mnn1fi 
harddilp  fcr  untold  hundreds  of  the 
thousands  of  small  businesses  that  serve 
as  suppliers  to  Lockheed.  It  would  have 
caused  additional  serious  difficulties  for 
an  already  disastrously  stricken  airline 
industry.  It  would  have  meant  ttie  abso- 
lute waste  of  nearly  $1.4  billion  in  hivest- 
ment  on  the  L-1011  project.  It  would 
most  probably  have  resulted  in  siAstan- 
tially  increased  costs  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  renegotiated  defense 
contracts.  It  would  have  meant  a  prob- 
able loss  in  Federal  revenues  of  between 
$500  million  and  $1  billion.  It  would  likely 
have  meant  a  loss  in  revenues  to  State 
and  local  governments  of  a  similar,  if 
not  kuver,  magnitude.  At  the  same  time 
revenues  were  falling,  expenditures  of  all 
levels  of  government  would  have  to  rise 
to  pay  for  the  increased  coets  of  unem- 
ployment compensatitMi  that  would  be 
paid  to  the  newly  unemployed. 

Anally,  the  evidence  indicates  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  incur  Uttle,  if 
any,  loss  in  its  guarantee  of  a  loan  to 
Lockheed.  If  Lockheed  should  fall  to  re- 
pay the  guaranteed  loan  in  spite  of  this 
final  assist,  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  first  in  line  to  secure  its  $250  milUan 
from  the  sale  of  Lockheed's  consideiafole 
assets. 

My  decision  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
loan  guarantee  was  not  reached  lightly. 
I  gave  very  serious  consideration  to  the 
sincere  advice  I  received  from  many  Ore- 
gonians  who  counseled  me  to  oppose  this 
bill.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence,  how- 
ever, I  concluded  that  it  was  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  NaUoa  as  a  whole  to  f4>- 
prove  the  measure. 


SMALL     RECLAMATION     PROJECTS 
ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Prteident,  on  Satur- 
day, July  31,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
(S.  1026)  to  modernize  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act.  This  bill  removes 
the  requirement  that  irrigation  be  the 
primary  purpose  of  a  project,  which  will 
help  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  ir- 
rigated areas  that  are  in  transition  to 
urban  and  industrial  uses  of  water.  The 
bill  also  raises  the  total  amount  of  money 
authorized  for  loans  and  increases  both 
the  size  of  the  projects  eligible  and  the 
ceiling  on  individiial  loans. 

The  bill  touches  the  environmental 
impact  of  small  reclamation  projects  and 
Ulustrates  vividly  the  changing  role  of 
water  development  in  the  West.  Its  en- 
actment will  reduce  waste  and  pollution 
of  water,  lower  safety  hazards  in  open 
or  unlined  ditches;  aid  in  the  conversion 
of  row  irrigation  to  a  sprinkler  irrigation 
system;  share  costs  for  fish  and  wildlife 
functions  of  small  water  developments 
projects,  and  develop  additional  water. 

The  bill  lias  the  strong  support  of  the 
National  Water  Resources  Association, 
and  its  small  projects  committee,  which 
is  headed  by  Doyle  Boen  of  Hemet,  Calif. 
Mr.  Boen,  together  with  Mr.  Carl  Bronn, 
executive  director  of  NWRA,  spent  long 
and  productive  hours  working  on  the  leg- 
islation, and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
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commend  and  thank  them.  Their  long- 
time dedication  to  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  is  well  known. 


HUMAN  WASTE  DISCHARGES  ONTO 
RAILROAD  TRACKS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  all  too  often  the  justifi- 
able clamor  attending  yesterday's  very 
real  problems  fades  for  lack  of  continu- 
ing concern.  I  invite  attention  for  the 
moment  to  the  indignation  and  upset  2 
years  ago  caused  by  revelations  of  a  po- 
tentially serious  health  problem  caused 
by  the  discharge  of  human  wastes  from 
railroad  conveyances  onto  railroad  tracks 
and  surrounding  areas. 

After  extensive  newspaper  concern 
and  hearings  conducted  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  headed  \iy  Chairman 
HsmiY  Reuss,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration determined  that  action  was 
warranted.  On  June  1.  1971,  the  Com- 
missioner issued  an  order  regulating  such 
discharges  from  existing  as  well  as  new 
railroad  conveyances.  Regretfully,  PDA 
apparently  feels  that  the  problem  is  not 
as  serious  as  in  fact  the  hearings  showed 
it  to  be.  Indeed,  the  FDA  has  proposed 
that  carriers  be  given,  in  effect,  more 
than  6  years — until  December  31,  1977 — 
to  comply  with  its  order. 

My  own  view  is  that  when  the  health 
and  well-being  of  literally  hundreds  of 
Uiousands  of  railroad  employees  are 
concerned  and  when  the  health  of  the 
public  generally  may  be  vitally  affected, 
this  kind  of  delay  is  repugnant  to  the 
public  interest.  I  note  that  this  feeling 
is  shared  by  consumer  advocate  Ralph 
Nader,  who  publicized  this  practice  of 
indiscriminate  dumping  of  wastes,  as 
well  as  by  former  chairmsm  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
Arnold  B.  Ellkind,  who  has  championed 
through  the  years  the  right  to  safe  work- 
ing conditions  for  railrotul  workers.  Cor- 
roboration also  comes  from  the  United 
Transportation  Union  which  in  a  letter 
to  Commissioner  Edwards  dated  June  10, 
1971.  stated: 

It  is  not  at  all  impractical  to  require  that 
all  new  equipment  placed  in  service  after 
January  1,  1972,  l>e  equipped  with  tbe  pollu- 
tion prevention  devices,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  grant  an  extension  of  time  beyond  Decem- 
lier  31,  1974,  for  equipping  existing  equip- 
ment with  these  devices. 

I  have  communicated  these  views  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
ii  return  have  received  a  reply  that  I 
find  unsatisfactory,  indicating,  among 
other  things,  that  the  "potential  of  this 
practice  presenting  a  major  health  prob- 
lem is  slight." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Commissioner  Ed- 
wards and  that  of  the  United  Transporta- 
tion Union,  both  requesting  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  FDA's  earlier  order,  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  that  the  response 
from  tiie  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
also  be  printed  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


3-ov*  17. 1971. 
Hon.  Chabixs  C.  Edwabos, 
ComtnisaicmeT  of  Food  and  Drugs. 
Food  and  Drug  Adminittration, 
RockvilU,  Ud. 

Deab  Db.  Edwards:  I  have  Just  received  a 
copy  of  your  Order  of  June  1,  1971,  prohitrtt- 
Ing  the  discharge  of  wastes  from  raUroad 
conveyances,  pursuaoA  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

On  the  positive  side,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  proposed  regulation  has  been 
changed  to  Include  existing  raUroad  convey- 
ances as  well  as  new  railroad  conveyances. 

I  am,  however,  very  much  distressed  to  see 
that  the  compliance  date  for  preventing  dis- 
charges from  existing  railroad  conveyances 
Is  set  at  December  31,  1974,  with  provision  for 
an  all-too-poesible  extension  to  December  31, 
1977.  Having  spent  most  of  my  life  in  the 
business  world,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
need  to  set  realistic  lead  times  for  the  con- 
version of  facilities  and  equipment.  Notwith- 
standing that,  my  business  insight  confirms 
my  commonsense  judgment  that  the  3  %  year 
stay,  extendable  to  8Vi  years,  permitted  by 
your  Order  is  manifestly  imreasouable  In 
view  of  the  imminent  health  and  safety  fac- 
tors Involved.  I  note  that  your  own  agency 
findings  which  preface  the  Order  state  that 
"The  need  for  regulating  such  waste  dis- 
charging has  been  clearly  established."  I 
would  add  that  clearly  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  raUroad  employees  and  of  the  public 
generally  cry  out  for  more  Immediate  Im- 
plementation of  this  Order.  Last  year's  hear- 
Ing.^i  before  the  Sutx»mmittee  on  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  ConunLttee  cor- 
roborate that  need. 

I  urge  you  to  reconsider  this  matter  and 
take  whatever  steps  are  deemed  appropriate 
to  correct  the  Inordinate  time  lag  between 
the  date  of  this  Order  and  its  effective  Im- 
plemenratlon. 

As  a  footnote,  one  of  the  factors  that  led 
me  to  be  the  chief  co-sponsor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's major  proposals  for  executive  reorgani- 
zation was  the  persistent  and  justifiable  out- 
cry that  I  have  heard  over  the  years  from 
my  constituents  in  Illinois  over  the  delay  and 
untimely  procedures  of  Federal  agencies.  The 
delay  reflected  in  the  Order  of  June  1,  1971. 
pxempli.ies  what  is  wrong  In  government 
today.  I  cant  help  but  regard  this  lack  of 
timely  action  as  being  contrary  to  the  public 
interest.  As  acting  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, I  intend  to  follow  this  matter  closely 
Sincerely, 

Charlss  H.  Pebct, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Jmnt  10, 1971. 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Edwards. 
Commiaaioner,  Food  and  Drug  Adminiatra- 
Hon,  Rockville,  Md. 

Drab  Commissionxr  EowAxoe:  The  June  8, 
1971  issue  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
tained an  article  on  page  14  beginning  "The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  adopted  a 
regulation  to  rid  the  raUs  of  most  discharges 
of  human  wastes,  garbage  and  other  poUut- 
Ing  materials  from  rsdlroad  trains." 

Although  we  have  not  bad  the  benefit  of 
reviewing  a  copy  of  this  regulation,  the 
United  Transportation  Union  would  like  to 
go  on  record  in  stating  that  we  have  sup- 
ported, fought  for,  and  will  be  in  complete 
agreement  with  this  and  aU  regvaatlons 
which  wUl  prevent  disgusting  and  disease 
spreading  pollution  along  the  tracks  of  this 
Nation's  railroads — the  amount  of  which  was 
estimated  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  Govenunent  ojseratlons 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  sewage  discharge  of  a 
city  populated  by  60,000  persons. 

We  agree,  too,  with  Ralph  Nader  that  this 
poUutlon   should   be   stopped   inmsediately. 


but  wa  realize  that  as  a  practical  matter, 
some  time  is  required  to  equip  cabooees, 
passenger  cars  and  locomotives,  or  any  other 
equipment  used  by  rail  and  other  personnel 
for  waste  retention  or  waste  destruction  de- 
vices. However,  we  believe  the  time  limits 
provided  for  compliance  by  tbe  raUroads  as 
rei>orted  in  The  WaU  Street  Journal  are  far 
too  long.  It  is  not  at  all  impractical  to  re- 
quire that  aU  new  equipment  placed  in  serv- 
ice after  January  1,  1973  be  equipped  with 
pollution  prevention  devices,  nor  ia  it  neces- 
sary to  grant  an  extension  of  time  beyond 
December  31.  1974  for  equipping  existing 
equipment  with  these  devices. 

The  United  Transportation  Union  respect- 
fully and  urgently  requests  the  Food  and 
Drug  AdnUnlstration  reconsider  its  regula- 
tions and  issue  new  rules  effective  as  set  forth 
herein.  This  Country  need  not  suffer  from 
pollution  which  can  be  prevented  easily  by 
rules  which  your  Administration  has  the 
power  to  place  into  effect  and  which  are  not 
Impractical. 

RespectfuUy  yours, 

Al  H.  CHX88ER, 

National  Legislative  Director, 
United  Transportation  Union. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

RockvUU,  Md.,  July  9, 1971. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
US.  Senate, 
Wa.iliington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Commissioner  Ed- 
w.irds  has  asked  us  to  thank  you  for  your 
letter  cf  June  17  expressing  your  disap- 
pjlntment  lu  tbe  compliance  dates  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  discharge  cf  wastes  from 
existing  railroad  conveyances.  Tour  attention 
and  concern  about  this  matter  is  ecreatly 
appreciated. 

Several  factors  were  considered  in  estab- 
:is.>ilng  the  compliance  dates  including  the 
recommendations  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Below,  for  your  In- 
fcrmation  Is  an  excerpt  from  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendations: 

"The  Committee  therefore  recommends  as 
f  nllows : 

"1.  The  Commissioner  of  FDA  should 
promptly  publish  a  proposed  regulation,  and 
take  appropriate  steps  to  adopt  it  requiring 
that  .  .  . 

"(c)  After  Decemljer  31,  1974,  no  locomo- 
tl>re.  caboose,  passenger,  or  other  oar  having 
toilet  faclUtles  shall  l>e  operated  without  ef- 
fective equipment  to  prevent  the  discharge 
of  untreated  or  inadequately  treated  human 
or  other  wastes  therefrom,  unless  FDA  au- 
thorizes extension  of  time  to  a  railroad  which 
clearly  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  YDA 
that  it  needs  additional  time  to  accomi^l&h 
such  retrofitting  in  order  to  prevent  substan- 
tial disruption  of  its  operations  .  .  ." 

Another  factor  that  influenced  the  compli- 
ance dates  is  the  formation  of  the  National 
Bail  Passenger  Service  Corporation.  As  you 
know,  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  this 
Government  Corporation  is  to  revitaUze  the 
rail  passenger  Industry.  The  Federal  Railroad 
Administration,  in  speaking  for  the  Corpo- 
ri.tion,  stated  that  by  Fiscal  Tear  1974  It  Is 
contemplated  that  the  Coriwratlon  would  tie 
profitable  and  will  have  initiated  an  equip- 
ment renewal  program.  FRA  consequently 
lec-inmended  the  date  of  December  31,  1977, 
for  full  compliance  in  order  to  avoid  refur- 
bishing expenses  on  cars  scheduled  tar  re- 
placement because  the  addition  of  such  costs 
to  a  struggling  operation  would  cause  critical 
economic  problems.  And,  If  FDA  did  not  ac- 
cept the  December  31,  1977  date,  FBA  recom- 
ineiided  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  granting  extension. 

Admittedly,  the  health  hazard  of  discbarg- 
Ing  raw  human  wastes  wlU  remain  untU  fuU 
c.-mpliancc  with  the  Order.  But,  the  po- 
tsntlal  of  this  practice  presenting  a  major 
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health  proU«m  Is  aUgbt  moA  this  point  has 
b«en  nuule  repeatedly  In  testimony  by  re- 
sponsible health  authorities. 

Therefore,  with  all  the  factors  of  health, 
economic  Impact,  and  technological  devel- 
opment being  considered  and  weighed.  It  Is 
our  opinion  that  the  dates  established  for 
compliance  with  this  Order  for  existing  rail 
conT^anoes  Is  In  the  best  public  Interest. 
Please  let  us  know  U  we  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance. 

Sincerely  youn, 

M.  J.  Btan. 
Director.  Offlce  of  LegiMlattve  Service*. 


PAN  AM  MOVES  TO  PROTECT  EN- 
DANGERED   WILDLIPE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  many  Saiators  share  my  alarm  at 
the  decimation  of  many  species  of  wild 
animals.  The  problem  is  accentuated  by 
the  availability  of  increasingly  rapid  air 
traiLsportaticm  to  remote  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  an  announce- 
ment by  Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  president  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  that  Pan 
Am  has  Joined  with  the  Worid  Wildlife 
Fund  to  help  protect  those  animals  now 
in  danger  of  extinction. 

Pan  Am.  according  to  Mr.  Halaby's 
announcement,  will  not  in  the  future 
olTer  or  book  any  tours  or  in  any  way 
sponsor  travel  involving  the  killing  of 
animals  classified  as  "endangered  spe- 
cies" by  the  World  Wildlife  Fund.  This 
conservation  effort  by  Pan  Am  Is  a  wel- 
come example  of  corporate  awareness 
of  the  public  interest.  It  Is  consistent 
with  the  sensitive  qualities  which  marked 
Jeeb  Halaby's  years  of  public  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Pan  Am's  press  release  an- 
nouncing its  new  policy  of  helping  to 
protect  endangered  species  of  wildlife 
throughout  the  world,  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Pan  Am  Endobsks  Wosld  Wjldutk  Fund 
Pkogkam 

Fan  Amerloan  World  Airways  has  Initiated 
a  new  oorporate  poUcy  whereby  no  tour  ppo- 
graoM  Involving  killing  of  «.nimfti«  claaalfled 
by  the  World  WUdllfe  Fund  as  "endangered 
species"  will  be  offered  after  August  31.  1971, 
Najeet>  B.  Halaby,  President  of  the  airline, 
announced. 

"Fan  Am's  support  of  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund."  Mr.  Halaby  declckred,  "Is  In  keeping 
with  corporate  efforts  to  Improve  the  en- 
vtzxmnMnt  and  advance  the  cause  of  oon- 
servatJon."  Pan  Am  Is  the  first  major  travel 
organlaatkm  to  enter  Into  this  type  of  agree- 
ment with  the  World  WUdllfe  Fimd. 

The  World  WUdllfe  Fund,  Mr.  Halaby 
noted,  has  designated  more  than  900  ani- 
mals as  being  In  danger  of  extinction,  among 
which  Include  alligator,  cheetah,  ocelot,  kan- 
garoo. Qreat  Indian  one-bomed  rhino,  tiger. 
snow-leofiard  and  Asiatic  Ikm.  Pan  Am  will 
not  book  any  land  arrangements  or  sponsor 
any  hrochurea  whl^  would  encourage  the 
killing  of  these  animals. 

The  airline  will  continue  to  sponsor  tours 
featuring  hunting  or  fishing  of  species  not 
llated  as  endangered  or  near  exUnotlon 
throiighout  the  world.  In  addition.  Pan  Am 
la  actively  promoting  the  growth  of  pho- 
tographic safari  toun  In  Africa  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  In  oooperatlon  with  the 
Fund  and  major  tour  operatotm. 

Mr.  Halaby  noted  that  In  addition  to  those 
^Mcles    designated    as   endangered   by    the 


World  Wndllfe  Fund.  Pan  Am  and  the  tour 
opentors  H  works  with  strlotly  observe  local 
laws  pnxeetlng  tt>  ^>eeles.  Pan  Am  reallMs 
that  carefully  managed  hunting  Is  consider- 
ed In  some  cases  an  important  part  of  con- 
servation. 

The  World  WUdUfe  Foad.  aa  Intematlotial 
nonprofit  organlaaition,  founded  In  1901.  Is 
oommttted  to  a  global  program  of  ooiMsrva- 
tlon.  The  Fund  has  focused  attention  to  the 
need  to  safeguard  wildlife  and  has  succeeded 
In  setting  aside  400.000  acres  for  oonserva- 
tlon. 


JAPANESE  STUDENT  VISITORS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
it  was  my  privilege  to  welcome  13  out- 
standing yoimg  Japanese  students  to  my 
Senate  offlce  for  an  enjoyable  and  warm 
discussicKi  and  exchange  of  ideas.  I  was 
especially  impressed  by  the  response  of 
my  intelligent  young  guests. 

This  is  the  9th  year  my  home  State 
of  Utah  has  cordially  received  Japanese 
students  participating  in  a  travel  pro- 
gram jointly  sponsored  by  the  Nagoya 
Broadcasting  Network  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah.  In  1963,  former  University 
of  Utah  President,  Dr.  A.  Ray  Olpin,  one 
of  Utah's  foremost  educators  and  cltl- 
zois,  learned  of  the  Nagoya  Broadcast- 
ing Network's  desire  to  sponsor  a  travel 
program  to  the  United  States  for  out- 
standing Japanese  students.  Dr.  Olpin's 
vision  and  grasp  of  detail  in  cooperation 
with  the  university  and  the  NBN,  have 
produced  an  imusual  exercise  in  Inter- 
national goodwill. 

Many  Utah  families  participate  with 
the  University  of  Utah  In  introducing  our 
Japanese  visitors  to  American  customs 
and  culture.  During  their  stay  in  Utah, 
these  yoimg  men  have  engaged  in  infor- 
mal seminars  conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  on  American  customs,  lan- 
guage, politics,  and  social  institutions. 
They  have  also  admired  Utah's  im- 
equaled  scenic  grandeur,  visited  historic 
Temple  Square,  listened  to  the  world- 
famous  Tabernacle  Choir,  toured  the 
world's  largest  open-pit  copper  mine  In 
Bingham  Canyon,  and  enjoyed  the 
warmth  and  association  of  living  with 
Utah  families. 

Utahans  gain  much  from  hosting  such 
well -educated  students.  These  young 
men  grant  freely  of  their  knowledge  and 
experience  of  Japanese  culture  and  herit- 
age. On  their  last  evening  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  it  is  traditional  for  the  students 
to  perform  skits  Illustrating  Japanese 
life  and  humor,  demonstrate  Japanese 
skills  iij  judo  and  karate,  show  colorful 
nims  of  their  homeland,  and  delight  their 
hosts  with  the  singing  of  Japanese  folk 
songs. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  a  warm  wel- 
come to  these  outstanding  students  from 
Japan  to  the  United  States,  and  wish 
them  a  continued  enjoyable  and  profit- 
able visit.  I  also  commend  the  spwisors 
of  this  outstanding  program  that  is  so 
successfully  promoting  imderstandlng 
and  fellowship  between  the  Japanese  and 
American  peoples. 


FEDERAL  YOUTH  CENTER 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  as  ranking 
Republican  on  the  National  Peniten- 
tiaries Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  am  always  interested  in 


learning  of  innovative  techniques  in  the 
field  of  criminal  rehabilitation. 

The  rehabilitation  and  counseling  of 
the  young  people  in  our  juvenile  institu- 
tions is  especially  important  since  often- 
times, without  such  guidance,  the  young 
man  or  woman  will  embark  upon  a  life- 
time of  criminal  activity.  We  desperately 
need  realistic  programs  of  rehabilitation 
coupled  with  dedicated,  conscientious 
administrators  if  the  lives  of  these 
young  people  are  to  be  successfully  re- 
shaped. In  this  vein,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  the  health  services 
training  program  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Jane  Light  at  the  Fedonl  Youth 
Center  in  Ashland,  Ky.  Mrs.  Light 
epitomizes  the  type  of  concerned,  com- 
passionate correctional  worker  that  we 
must  have  in  the  Nation  if  our  correc- 
tional systems  are  to  succeed. 

Mrs.  Light  recently  submitted  a  most 
perceptive  paper  to  the  U.S.  Pubhc 
Health  Service  Clinical  Society  in  Gal- 
veston. Tex.  The  paper  outlines  the 
significant  work  In  which  Mrs.  Light  and 
others  are  engaged  at  the  Federal  Youth 
Center.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  her  paper  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Pkepaking    Youthful    OrrEmns    »oa    thk 

PAaA-MKDiCAL  Professions 

(By  Jane  Light) 

This  program  has  been  conducted  at  the 

Federal  Youth  Center.  Ashland.  Kentucky. 

where  the  all  male  population  averages  19.9 

years  of  age.  Because  public  offenders  as  a 

fn-oup   experience  dlfficiUty  In  finding  em- 

Dloyment,  this  pUot  para-medlcal  training 

program  may  provide  a  partial  solution  to 

the  youthful  offenders'  dilemma  and  con- 

currenUy  deliver  needed  health  services. 

BROAD    BERAVIORAI.    OBJXCTIVX8 

1.  Given  10  weeks  of  nursing  assistant's 
training,  releases  living  In  metropolitan 
areas  can  secure  related  employment. 

2.  Qlven  two  Interviews  (one  prior  to  en- 
try and  a  second  at  termination  of  training) 
the  trainee  wUl  indicate  higher  levels  of 
aspiration  and  self-concept  at  the  comple- 
tion  of   course. 

3.  A  10  week  term  of  Intensive  training  Is 
sufficient  to  provide  an  entry  level  skill  as 
a  para-medlcal. 

4.  Incarcerated  Individuals  will  demon- 
strate empathy  towards  confined   patients. 

Minority  group  members  are  dispropor- 
tionately represented  In  the  offender  popu- 
lation; however,  of  the  total  number  of 
trainees,  36%  were  from  minority  groups. 
An  Innovative  effort  was  made  to  create  a 
learning  environment  for  persons  Indigenous 
to  the  Inner-clty.  Devious  methods,  e.g.. 
manipulating  the  variables  via  role  playing 
and  buut-m  cheating  (mechanisms),  pix>- 
vlded  a  mUleu  for  subsequent  learning  media. 

SOCIALIZATION 

Realizing  that  the  youthfxU  Inmate  Is  liv- 
ing In  an  unnaturally  structured,  artificial 
environment,  It  Is  felt  that  the  stimulus  of 
a  more  natural  sltiuitlon  wlU  help  the  stu- 
dent to  relax  and  respond  In  a  normal  man- 
ner, thereby  allowing  the  Instructor  to  ob- 
serve his  personal,  emotional  and  behavioral 
needs. 

Social  gatherings  are  held  Intermittently. 
The  table  Is  decoratlvely  set  with  napkins, 
table  cloth,  and  refreshments  are  served. 
Music  appropriate  to  the  age  group  Is  always 
provided. 

Because  Interaction  with  all  types  of  In- 
dividuals Is  an  important  component  In  para- 
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medical  work,  especially  within  a  demand- 
ing hospital  setting,  it  Is  felt  necessary  to 
stress  training  In  Interpersonal  relation- 
ships. The  youthful  Inmate  Is  normally  In- 
adequate In  this  role  because  of  earlier  en- 
vironmental Inadequacies. 

Character  traits  become  mora  obvloiis 
vflthln  the  relaxed  atmosphere.  Evidence  of 
shyness,  aggressiveness,  bravado,  hostUlty, 
passivity,  naivete,  and  sltuattonal  accept- 
ance are  noted.  Previously  developed  unde- 
sirable relationships  which  are  problems  are 
ameliorated  by  these  soclalldng  efforts. 

The  socializing  experiences  enable  the  In- 
structor to  establish  a  frame  of  reference, 
within  which  to  teach  on  a  more  Individual 
basis  and  to  help  in  assessing  readiness  for 
pupil   pairing. 

PAiaiNO 

A  student  who  becomes  proficient  In  a  skill 
Is  paired  with  one  who  shows  a  weakness  In 
the  same  area,  thereby  Improving  the  skill 
of  the  weaker  as  weU  as  inrrayj^iT^g  the  In- 
terest and  demonstrable  ability  of  the  iiu»« 
proficient. 

If  a  student  displays  discomfort  working 
with  fellow  Inmates,  he  is  assigned  to  work 
with  Simon  (a  Ilfe-llke  mannequin)  untU  be 
can  become  more  objective.  Later,  he  la  en- 
coxiraged  to  work  with  an  Inmate  with  a 
stronger  self-image  than  his  own.  This  kind 
of  experience  enables  the  trainee  to  develop 
more  objectivity  In  acquiring  the  skill,  re- 
porting the  results,  and  achieving  desired 
behavioral  objective. 

Early  behavior  shows  hesitancy  toward 
class  participation,  particularly  when  per- 
sonalities confilct  as  a  result  of  problems  on 
the  compound.!  Fear  of  ridicule  by  peers  as 
well  as  teacher  disapproval  of  slowness  and 
awkwardness  of  performances  are  also  dis- 
turbing Issues. 

Pupils  are  encouraged  to  test  and  demon- 
strate skills  In  which  they  have  acquired 
proficiency  until  sufficient  self-confidence  Is 
developed  to  enable  them  to  accept  construc- 
tive criticism  and  practice  In  weaker  areas  of 
their  skills. 

They  become  noticeably  less  agitated  as 
they  see  peers  perform  poorly  In  areas  In 
which  they  show  more  proficiency,  and  be- 
come less  critical  of  others  when  they  find 
areas  in  which  their  own  skill  weaknesses  are 
more  obvious. 

As  the  students  acquire  minor  skills,  they 
become  motivated  to  practice  behavior  tech- 
niques requiring  a  higher  degree  of  learning, 
such  as  vital  signs.-  assisting  in  surgery, 
catheterizations,  etc. 

ROLK  PLATING 

Students  are  assigned  roles  which  are  de- 
scribed In  writing  and  distributed  with  no 
warning  or  time  for  preparation.  Each  Is 
asked  to  assume  the  described  role  (charac- 
ter) and  Improvise  a  suitable  dialogue. 

Characters  are  chosen  to  represent  the  In- 
dividuals one  might  encounter  in  a  hospital 
setUng.  The  characters  represent  the  doctor, 
head  nurae,  experienced  nursing  assistant, 
untrained  assistant,  demanding  patient, 
memben  of  the  patient's  family,  unruly  visi- 
tor, etc.  Only  the  nurse  and  doctor  are  told 
the  nature  of  the  patient's  Illness. 

This  affords  the  student  an  opportxuilty 
for  self-expression  and  self-knowledge  as  well 
as  providing  a  media  for  the  use  of  medical 
knowledge,  terminology,  and  techniques;  It 
Is  also  effective  In  reducing  discomfort  and 
fostering  self-confidence  In  making  rapid 
decisions  frequenUy  required  In  demanding 
hospital  activity. 

The  role-playing  sessions  are  video-taped 
and  played  back  to  the  class.  The  group  re- 
sponds by  finding  errors  In  skill  techniques 
and  recognizing  self-deficiencies  in  areas  of 
appearance,  speech  and  affect. 

As  both  competency  and  inefficiency  be- 
come evident  as  a  result  of  viewing  the  ses- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Blons.  there  Is  freer  discussion  with  Inter- 
jected Interest  and  humor;  a  sense  of  shared* 
meaning  develops. 

Limitations  of  practice  are  speUed  out  tc 
the  student.  His  status  and  hospital  role  are 
pK>lnted  out  verbally  and  graphleaUy  In  order 
to  prevent  mlslntopretatlon  either  of  the 
program  or  of  future  job  placement  goals 
and  expectations. 

Expectations  and  responslbUltles  are  also 
clarified  regarding  the  patient  as  well  as  hos- 
pital staff  In  order  to  place  the  role  of  a 
Nursing  Assistant  In  Its  profter  perspective 
for  the  trainees. 

Monbere  of  the  student  body  character- 
istically mistrust  each  other.  This  behavior 
might  be  explained  by  the  abnormally  large 
body-buffer  zone.*  Tills  must  always  be  con- 
sidered by  the  instructor  In  the  oorrectlooal 
setting  as  she  eetahUahes  educational  goala. 
Learning  opportunities,  or  vehicles  which  are 
used  to  reach  the  goals  desired,  must  of 
necessity,  be  detMmlned  v^ltb  this  mistrust 
In  mind. 

The  goal  being  sought  In  the  foUowlng  ex- 
ercise Is  to  Impress  the  student  with  the  need 
to  Inform  patients  of  the  processes  in  which 
the  patient  Is  involved.  This  explanation  Is 
one  way  of  allaying  the  confined  individual's 
fear  and  anxle^. 

Role-playing  Is  the  teaching  tedinlque 
utilized  to  achieve  this  educational  goal. 
The  role  to  be  acted  out  Is  as  follows:  (1) 
one  student  Is  to  play  the  p«ut  of  a  blind 
patient  In  a  wheel  chair  being  moved  from 
one  potnt  of  the  hospttaJ  to  another  part  for 
purposes  of  medical  procedures;  (2)  another 
student  Is  to  fulfill  the  nursing  role;  not 
only  aiding  In  the  transportation  of  the  pa- 
tient but  also  providing  verbal  assurances 
by  sharing  knowledge  of  what  Is  gdng  to 
h&ppen  and  occasional  sensory  (tou(d>)  as- 
surances. 

This  is  somewhat  simple  a  procedure  In 
conventional  nursing  training.  With  a  mini- 
mum of  apprehension  the  patient's  role  can 
be  performed;  there  Is  more  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  person  playing  the  nurse's 
role  because  her  wtark  Is  subject  to  scrutiny 
and  ooQstructlve  criticism. 

Within  the  correctional  setting  the  ap- 
prehension aroused  In  students  portraying 
the  blind  patient  Is  often  more  than  they 
can  tolerate.  This  Is  particularly  true  when 
they  are  the  patients,  and  their  peere  assume 
the  nurse's  role.  Their  reactions  In  fulfilling 
the  patient's  role  when  the  civilian  Instruc- 
tor {days  the  role  of  the  nurse  approximates 
that  of  nursing  students  lecunlng  their  tech- 
nical tasks  In  the  normal  community. 

Some  of  the  manifestations  of  mistrust 
exhibited  by  the  youthful  Inmate  {laying 
the  role  of  the  patient  when  fellow  students 
fulfilled  the  nurse's  role  are  as  follows: 

1.  Obvious  uneasiness  when  blindfolded. 
This  Is  expressed  In  forms  of  excessive  talk- 
ing, perspiring  and  complaintB  of  the  degree 
of  tightness  of  the  blindfold. 

3.  Objections  to  having  the  wheel  dbtix 
touched  by  another  student. 

3.  Requesting,  by  name,  the  perscm  he 
wishes  to  play  the  nursing  role. 

4.  Objectloofl  to  an  unknown  nurse  pul- 
ing the  chair  luiless  accompanied  by  a  third 
party  whom  he  can  name. 

5.  Refusal  to  be  moved  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  Instructor. 

6.  General,  obvious  reUef  when  the  blind- 
fold Is  removed. 

In  general  discussion  foUowlng  the  groop 
experience,  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  need 
for  visual  and  sensory  reinforcement  of  pa- 
tients who  display  mistrust  and  who  per- 
hiHiB  have  developed  these  attitudes  because 
of  Inability  to  see  or  adjust  to  unfacnlllar 
surrounding  which  might  be  prevalent  in 
any  Institutional  atmosi^ae.  Due  to  tiie 
student  reaction  to  these  roles  and  the  in- 
structor's observations,  the  class  becomes  oog- 
nlaant  of  the  patient's  needs  and  displays 
genuine  onpathy  tow«rd  the  lkoq>ltallBed 
patient. 


Tarts  provtitod  la  the  HJt.E.T.  TValning 
Manual  are  administered  and  Informal 
teacher-type  tests  and  altuatloas  are  cre- 
ated to  evaluate  the  acquisition  and  retentlcm 
of  skills.  94%  of  the  students  attain  the  de- 
sired performance  leveL 

OONC^trSIONS 

1.  Given  10  weeks  of  nursing  assistants 
training,  releasees  Uvlng  in  metropoUtaa 
areas  can  secure  related  employment. 

Analysis:  Fifty-one  (61)  students  have 
completed  the  10  weeks  of  nursing  assist- 
ant's training,  and  twelve  (12)  students  are 
presently  enroUed.  On  the  basis  of  their  ten 
(10)  weeks  training,  six  (6)  releasees  are  now 
employed  ae  nunlng  assistants  in  six  (8) 
cities  In  sU  (6)  different  states.  Five  (6) 
former  students  have  applied  for  employ- 
ment to  hospitals  In  metropolitan  areas  and 
have  received  applications  for  positions  upon 
release. 

2.  Given  two  Interviews  (one  prior  to  entry 
and  a  second  at  termination  of  training) 
the  trainee  will  Indicate  higher  levels  of  as- 
piration and  self-concept  at  completion  of 
class. 

AntUysis:  Both  Interviews  are  similar  In 
that  q>eclfic  questions  as  to  educational 
background  and  future  goals  are  employed. 
Initially  the  aspirations  are  confined  to  a 
day-to-day  existence  with  no  meaningful 
plans  for  the  future.  Often  personal  appear- 
ance Is  neglected.  Communicative  skills  are 
noticeably  lacking  and  self-concept  Is  often 
polarized  in  that  the  Inmate  Is  not  realistic 
In  his  ability  to  achieve. 

Either  the  student's  Introspective  attitude 
is  blown  out  of  proportion  or  he  feels  totally 
Inadequate.  Gradual  changes  are  observable 
throughout  the  ten  (10)  week  program. 
Terminal  counseling  reveals  a  better  groomed 
young  man  whose  verbal  skUls  are  Improved 
both  with  his  peers  and  with  professionals. 
In  the  area  of  their  training  many  display 
a  more  realistic  attitude  toward  their  capa- 
bilities and  limitations.  At  the  end  of  train- 
ing, several  students  who  exaggerated  their 
abilities  remained  at  entry  level  proficiency, 
while  others  exceeded  their  former  levels  of 
aspiration. 

Some  students  requested  special  training 
and  were  accepted  In  the  M.D.T-A.  training 
program  at  the  Springfield  Medical  Center  as 
OJl.  Technicians,  Prosthetic  Appliance  tech- 
nicians, and  Medical  Housekeepen.  One 
trainee  entered  a  school  of  X-Ray  technol- 
ogy in  Ohio.  G.E.D.'s  were  obtained  by  43  stu- 
dents. 

Five  (5)  students  were  motivated  to  enter 
Project  Newgate  (a  college  preparatory  pro- 
gram offered  at  this  Institution) . 

3.  A  ten  (10)  week  term  of  Intensive  train- 
ing Is  sufficient  to  provide  an  entry  level 
skill  as  a  para-medlcal. 

Analysis:  Sixteen  (16)  students  have  been 
assigned  to  the  F.Y.C.  hospital  as  nursing 
or  dental  assistants  upon  completion  of  their 
training.  The  medical  staff  feels  these  em- 
ployees i>erform  adequately.  Six  (6)  releasees 
have  been  employed  as  nursing  assistants. 

4.  Incarcerated  individuals  wUl  demon- 
strate empathy  towards  confined  patients. 

Analysis:  Physical  limitations  of  confine- 
ment are  indigenous  to  all  types  of  institu- 
tions. An  Individual  who  has  experienced 
this  trauma  naturaUy  displays  rapport  with 
those  In  similar  situations  because  his  free- 
doms have  been  limited,  he  can  Identify  with 
a  hospitalized  patient  whose  physical  dis- 
abilities prevent  normal  activities.  During 
this  period  his  role  becomes  reversed  and  he 
becomes  the  protector  of  those  patients  using 
his  understanding  of  the  anguish  of  confine- 
ment. Sympathetic  behavior  is  evident  par- 
ticularly when  nursing  assistants  work  with 
emotlonaUy  disturbed  patients  in  locked 
rooms  and  with  Immobile  post -operative  pa- 
tients. Often  self-centered  trainees  dlq>Iay 
altruistic  tendencies  In  routine  nursing  pro- 
cedures. Special  small  favors  (e.g..  carrying 
mUk  and  juloes)  and  giving  moral  support 
which  they  themselves  have  often  be«i  de- 
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nled.  seem  to  b«  a  more  Importvtt  part  of 
conddwrnto  nunlng  care. 

Thla  program  bM  been  eondncted  at  the 
Pedexml  Toatb  OexUer,  AehUnd,  Kentucky, 
where  the  •!!  male  popalaitlon  aTeragea  19J 
years  of  age.  This  pilot  program  appeaia  to 
provide  effective  vocational  training  for 
youthful  offenders.  Thoee  who  parttoi|Mited 
were  tz«lned  in  needed  health  services  and 
now  have  marketable  entry  level  aklUs  which 
can  be  utilized  by  boapktale  and  other  areas 
of  oommuntty  medldne. 
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1  Examples  of  such  proUems  Include  hocno- 
sexuallty  or  fear  of  being  accused  of  femin- 
ity. (e.g..  using  the  proper  method  of  body 
mechanics  to  pick  up  a  coin,  or  chooatng  a 
partner  f<»  bed  baths) . 

*  Temperature,  pulse,  respiration,  and  blood 
preasure. 

»  Atiguatus  Klnzel,  MX)..  Body  Buffer  Zone 
<n  VioletU  Priaoners,  cited  in  American 
Journal  of  Psychiatry.  Vol.  127:  1.  July  1970. 


GENOCIDE :  THE  WORLD  AS  STAGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
dlstingiilshed  actor  Richard  Burton  once 
remarked  that  he  had  discovered  a  fault- 
less way  of  gaining  the  audience's  atten- 
tion while  he  was  standing  on  stage 
amidst  a  moving  crowd.  Mr.  Burton 
found  that  if  he  stood  absolutely  motion- 
less and  silent,  the  eyes  of  the  audience 
would  inevitably  pick  him  out  of  the 
crowd  and  dwell  at  length  upon  his  pres- 
ence. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  this  condi- 
tion is  true  not  only  of  individual  actors, 
but  also  in  regard  to  nations  and  govern- 
ments. Seventy-five  sovereign  nations 
have  ratified  the  Genocide  Convention, 
but  unfortunately  the  United  States  is 
not  one  of  them.  As  a  result  of  this  sit- 
uation, we  are  the  most  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  which  has  not 
yet  agreed  to  Join  in  the  international 
agreement,  which  declares  genocide  a 
despicable  crime  in  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind. 

But  what  of  mankind's  opinion?  What 
should  other  nations  think  of  the  lone 
superpower  in  the  UJN.  which  declines  to 
commit  Itself  publicly  agalnat  the  crime 
of  mass  murcter? 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  Impression 
that  I  suspect  the  United  States  of  hid- 
ing anything  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
In  spite  of  irresponsible  charges  to  the 
contrary,  the  UnKed  States  is  not  guilty 
of  the  horrendous  crimes  which  would 
be  pimlshable  under  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. But  our  official  silence  leaves  us 
suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  As  the 
Honorable  Arthur  Goldberg  has  elo- 
quently stated: 


Oar  fUInre  to  adhere  to  thla  Oonventlao 
Is  an  onneoeoaary  diplomatte  aBOMRaanMnt 
.  .  .  When  I  waa  TTnlted  St«tes  ftniba—ii%ii 
to  the  United  Nattona,  I  waa  oCtan  aoked 
to  explain  our  failure  to  ratify  the  Oeno- 
clda  Oonvention.  Ptankly  I  never  found  a 
convincing  answer.  I  doubt  that  anyona  can. 
At  a  time  when  our  commitment  to  human 
rights  Is  being  qxiestloned  by  some  of  our  own 
pec^le  and  by  others  overseas.  It  Is  partic- 
ularly Important  that  we  ratify  a  treaty  so 
thorough^  consistent  with  our  "»^"»«f|i  pur- 
poae.  A  continuing  dedication  and  reaffinna- 
tlon  of  the  humane  principles  of  our  Bill 
of  Rl^ts  and  OonstltuUon  Is  very  mudi  in 
order. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  often  been  said 
that  actions  speak  louder  thui  words. 
But  I  would  add  that  there  are  also  oc- 
casions when  nonaction  speaks  louder 
than  action.  The  United  States  is  con- 
bpicuoudy  silent  on  the  issue  of  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention;  I  therefore  submit 
that  it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  shout  a 
loud  assent  and  Join  the  other  nations  on 
the  world  stage. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRECY 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Miss 
Mary  McGrory  Is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable observers  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. Her  column  of  July  30  In  the 
Washington  Star  Is  an  eze^ticmaUy 
penetrating  analysis  of  a  comidez  and 
important  problem  facing  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rxcoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  XTMIIBU  FftORT  poa  Suuittivk  Sscuct 
(By  liary  MoOrory) 

The  only  way  Congress  is  going  to  get  a 
peek,  at  the  secret  papers  of  the  Sxecutlve  de- 
partment. It  oeems.  la  for  Daniel  Kllsbei«  to 
Ci4>tura  another  batch  and  publish  them  In 
the  Mew  Tork  Times. 

Two  unrepentant  vatarans  of  the  Kennedy- 
Jobnaon  State  Department  stoutly  defended 
the  president's  right  to  keep  Congress  In  the 
dark  before  Sen.  Sam  Krvln's  subcommittee 
on  the  Separation  of  Powers,  which  Is  en- 
gaged In  what  looks  like  a  futile  effort  to 
persuade  the  White  House  to  tell  Capitol 
Hill  what  Is  going  on  before  bombe  are 
dropped  and  nations  Invaded. 

Parmer  Undersecretary  William  P.  Bundy 
and  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Husk  pre- 
sented a  united  front  for  executive  secrecy, 
past  and  present.  If  either  of  them  has  read 
the  Pentaigon  papers — Bundy  is  a  conq>lcu- 
ous  contributor — be  gave  not  the  allgbteat 
sign.  If  either  of  them  has  changed  his  mind 
about  the  war  or  hla  part  In  it,  he  chose  to 
make  no  public  confession. 

In  fact,  Bundy,  brother  of  McOeorge.  son- 
in-law  of  Dean  Acheaon.  an  ex-aecretary  of 
State  whoee  contempt  for  Congress  is  cele- 
brated, made  It  plain  he  had  not  come  to 
apologlae,  but  to  patronise.  It  was  a  rather 
breathtaking  exhibition  of  figure-skating  on 
loe  that  baa  so  rscently  fallen  through. 

NO  FBOOPBCr 

The  committee  made  no  protest  as  Bundy 
Informed  Congress  that  If  it  wanted  more  In- 
formation— and  ha  graciously  conceded  It 
does  get  enough — ^tt  had  better  straighten  up. 

If  Congraas  were  to  establlah  some  pro- 
cedure whereby  It  would  promise  not  to  tell. 
If  Congissu  would  "focus  on  the  end  actions 
rather  than  on  the  prooeas  and  the  penon- 
aUttaa,"  It  might  deaervs  to  have  some  bettCT 
idea  of  what  Is  going  on. 

Nobody  questioned  blm  about  bis  most 
striking  entry  in  the  Pentagon  pi4>en.  No. 
84,  written  on  November  5.  1964  at  the  time 


of  Lyndon  Jobnaon'a  trtuaph  aa  the  "psaoo" 
candidate.  In  It  ha  outlined  "a  ■frl'mim  use 
of  the  Oulf  of  Tonkla  rationale  for  aettoo 
that  would  abow  toughnsas  and  hold  the  line 
tU  we  can  dedda  the  big  Issue,  or  as  a  basis 
for  starting  a  dear  course  of  aetkn  under  the 
broad  optlona." 

In  It  Bundy  demonstrates  tbe  diq>oaltlon 
to  manipulate  the  Congreas  Uke  Play-Do, 
wbloh  the  suboommlttaa  la  supposedly  trying 
to  oonaot. 

"Congreas  should  be  consulted  before  any 
major  action,  pertaapa  only  by  notification 
...  or  pretaBbly  by  careful  talka.  .  .  . 
Query:  U  It  should  be  combined  with  other 
topics  (budget?)  to  lessen  the  heat" 

"Only  by  notification"  was  the  course  de- 
cided upon.  In  secret,  and  "only  by  notifica- 
tion" Is  tbe  tradition  followed  by  the  Nixon 
admlnlstretlon. 

Not  being  called  tip<m  to  eq;>Ialn  anything, 
Bundy  Ixildly  pressed  on  to  suggest  "In  all 
bluntnaas,"  aa  he  said  before  every  bureau- 
cratlo  remedy,  that  Congreas  would  do  well 
to  cultivate  assistant  seoiatarles. 

"SenaUMs  might  considerably  benefit  if 
tbey  were  able  to  establish  relations  at  tbe  as- 
sistant-secretary level."  be  observed.  One 
wondan  what  would  have  hapi>ened  If  Sen. 
Pulbrlght  bad  sought  out  Bundy.  during 
those  years  when  Bundy  waa  writing  the 
grand  momoes  about  "getting  solid  perform- 
ance out  at  the  government  of  South  Vlet- 
nam.''?  Would  Bundy  have  assigned  an  as- 
sistant to  brief  him? 

The  trouble  In  the  Nixon  State  Department 
la  that  even  the  secretary  does  not  know 
what  Is  going  on.  All  great  affairs,  espedaUy 
"Journeys  for  Peace,"  are  in  the  bands  erf 
Henry  EUsslnger.  So  the  advice  seemed  aa  Ir- 
relevant as  the  rest  of  his  testimony. 

Dean  Rusk,  who  fdlowed  Bundy  to  the 
stand,  suggested  that  senators  go  ask  the  Sec- 
retary of  Steto  about  tbe  China  trip  If  they 
are  ao  curious. 

The  only  mention  of  the  imdeclared  un- 
pleasantneas  In  which  the  pair  had  been  so 
deeply  Involved  was  made  by  Sen.  Charles 
Klathlas.  B-Md..  who  politely  Inquired  of 
Rusk  If  be  felt  that  "Congress  was  advised 
aa  fully  aa  It  should  have  been  with  respect 
to  the  circumstances  Involving  the  episode 
and  the  Intention  of  the  Bxecutlve  branch  to 
utilize  tbe  powers  In  that  resdutlon?" 

KUSK  DXPKMDa  lAJ 

The  Imperturbable  Busk,  now  a  teacher  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  put  his  broad 
shoulder  to  the  familiar  wheel  of  defending 
Lyndon  Jcdinson  and  all  his  wcwks. 

There  were  "hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
contingency  plans."  and  tbe  President  bad 
"no  plans  to  widen  the  war  in  August  1964." 
And  as  proof.  Rusk  said  Johnson  "had  not 
done  so  with  ground  troops  until  nearly  a 
year  later— and  the  air  war,  a  month  later." 

"I  would  say  sir,"  he  concluded  con- 
tentedly, "there  was  no  deception  at  that 
time." 

Rusk  had  nothing  to  blush  for  In  the  Pen- 
tagon papen.  He  Is  not  a  writing  man.  Not  a 
syUable  with  his  name  appears  except  on  a 
Joint  report  with  Robert  8.  McNamara.  As  for 
Bundy,  his  style  and  substance,  are  being  am- 
ply reoognlaed  by  the  foreign-policy  esteb- 
Ushment.  He  is  slated  to  become  editor  of  the 
Porelgn  Affairs  Quarterly,  where  presumably 
Congreas  can  read  how  to  make  Itself  worthy 
to  find  out  what  assistant  sacratarlea  of  Stete 
see  fit  to  tall  them. 


UTAH'S  STAKE  IN  REVENUE 
SHARING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  recent 
speech,  I  warned  that  the  Uixan  admin- 
istration's general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram could  cost  the  State  of  Utah  some 
$5  million  in  lost  revenue.  Proponents  of 
the  administration's  program  have  since 
predicted  that  the  adoption  of  the  Nixon 
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proposal  would  result  in  a  $20  million 
bonus  for  Utah.  After  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  mathematics  behbid  this  predicted 
bonus,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  finan- 
cially accurate  as  President  Nixon's  pre- 
diction of  a  balanced  budget  In  flacal 
1971. 

Proponents  of  general  revenue  nhRHng 
bave  produced  a  "bogus"  bonus  by  means 
of  deceptive  calculation  in  order  to  en- 
courage Utahans  into  accepting  the 
Nixon  package. 

First,  proponents  based  tiielr  calcula- 
tions on  only  "20  major  social  programs" 
supported  by  Federal  money.  Of  the  re- 
maining 78  grant-in-tdd  programs,  Utah 
receives  a  percentage  share  which  Is 
much  greater  than  the  share  it  would  re- 
ceive from  general  revenue  sharing.  My 
previous  Senate  statement  on  this  subject 
cited  fiscal  1969  figures  to  the  effect  that 
Utah  received  0.68  percent  of  all  Federal 
grants  in  aid.  The  latest  available  figures 
for  fiscal  1970  reveal  that  Utah's  percent- 
age share  of  all  Federal  grants-in-aid  has 
increased  to  0.72  percent.  This  significant 
increase  means  that  the  State  of  Utah 
could  now  lose  $2  million  more  than  my 
earlier  prediction.  Assuming  that  future 
increases  in  categorical  grants  would  be 
replaced  by  a  general  revenue  program, 
the  Nixon's  revenue  sharing  package 
could  cost  the  State  $7.5  million  in  the 
first  year  of  operation  alone. 

Finally,  proponents  of  general  revenue 
sharing  grossly  overexaggerated  the 
amount  of  money  the  admlnlstratlan 
plans  to  provide  for  revenue  sharing.  T^e 
base  figure  of  $14.6  billion  whl(di  is  used 
in  calculating  this  supposed  $20  million 
Utah  dividend  is  grossly  Infiated.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposal  calls  for  an  allo- 
cation of  $5  billion  to  be  channeled  into 
general  revenue  sharing.  The  adminis- 
tration has  never  suggested  that  $14.6 
billion  would  be  available  for  revenue 
sharing.  According  to  long-range  projec- 
tions, $10  billion  Is  slated  to  be  appro- 
priated for  general  revenue  sharing  in 
1980,  but  even  this  is  far  short  of  $14.6 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  stress 
that  I  favor  the  concept  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. I  am  opposed,  however,  to  a  formula 
currently  proposed  by  the  administration 
that  has  the  potential  of  depriving  my 
State  of  $7.5  million  in  its  first  year  of 
operation.  I  also  am  opposed  to  the  de- 
ceptive maneuvering  used  by  proponents 
to  sell  the  administration's  package  to 
the  people  of  Utah. 


TRIBUTB  TO  KING  CONSTANTINE 
OF  GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
as  the  tragedy  and  anguish  of  Greece 
tends  to  be  moving  off  the  front  pages, 
I  believe  it  is  in  order  to  pay  tribute  to 
King  Constantine,  a  sovereign  who  re- 
fused to  become  a  gilded  prisoner  in  his 
palace,  who  refused  to  serve  as  a  front 
for  a  regime  which  he  knew  was  against 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  his  people. 
There  are  not  many  sovereigns  who  would 
have  the  forthrightness  and  bravery  to 
lead  an  effort  to  return  the  power  to  the 
people  of  his  country.  But  King  Con- 
stantine had  that  courage  cmd  sought  to 
take  this  Initiative. 


He  has  been  in  exile  In  Italy  for  several 
years,  now.  He  has  sought  to  make  good 
use  of  his  time.  He  has  completed  his 
education  at  Cambridge  and  foUowed 
closely  the  affairs  of  his  beloved  coim- 
try  and  of  the  world  around  him. 

On  a  BBC  television  Interview  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1968.  he  told  what  his  father 
had  said  to  him,  that — 

The  King  of  Greece  has  to  represent  what 
Is  highest  In  his  people,  what  Is  the  beet  In 
his  people,  and  by  doing  that,  he  can  really 
do  his  Job  well. 

I  am  glad  that  our  own  Ambassador  to 
Greece.  Henry  Ttasca,  has  finally  called 
upon  the  King  In  Rome.  I  only  wish  that 
our  administration  had  Instructed  him  to 
do  so  earlier.  ActuaUy,  at  the  time  of  his 
visit,  I  believe  that  he  was  the  only  Am- 
bassador of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  member  nations  who  had 
not  called  on  the  King. 

In  the  future,  I  would  hope  that  the 
administration  would  refurbish  its  ties 
with  King  Constantine  and  that  there 
would  foe  more  dose  and  official  relations 
between  him  and  our  Government. 

What  King  Constantine  wishes  to 
achieve  Is  self-determination  for  the 
Greek  people.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
work  hard  toward  that  end. 


THE  FLOOD  OF  TTSTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
excellent  editorial  published  In  the 
Macon  Telegraph  of  July  30,  1971.  The 
editorial  deals  v?ith  the  laying  off  of  400 
employees  by  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  at  Its 
Milledgevllle,  Ga.,  plant. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
me.  Only  last  Friday  I  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  calling 
for  positive,  concrete  action. 

The  fiood  of  textile  imports  has  added 
more  people  to  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Last  year  100.000  American  Jobs 
were  lost  as  a  result  of  foreign  textile 
imports.  When  are  we  going  to  act  to 
prevent  this  tragedy  to  American  work- 
ers and  the  American  economy? 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  put 
America  and  American  Industries  first. 
Congress  must  act  to  draw  the  line  on 
textile  imports  and  give  our  people  a  fair 
chance  to  work  and  compete. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rscoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltwial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

CONCXXSS   Shoxtlo   Qm  Pkotection   to 
TaxTOBs 

The  decision  of  J.  P.  Stevens  and  Co.  to 
lay  off  400  employes  of  Its  MUledgevllle  plant 
la,  of  course,  bad  news,  but  It  Is  hardly  sur- 
prising, viewing  the  ciurent  plight  of  the 
teztUe  Industry. 

The  company  said  the  cutback  was  due 
to  "consistently  weak  market  condltlona  dl- 
recUy  attrtbuteble  to  Imports  of  foreign 
fabrics  and  apparel." 

Tbe  textile  Industry  is  a  major  one  In  Mid- 
dle Georgia.  J.  P.  Stevens,  Bibb  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  and  smaller  operations  enqdoy 
thousands  of  persons.  When  personnel  must 
be  released,  the  effect  Is  felt  not  only  by 
thoee  directly  affected  but  by  the  whole  area. 
There  is  less  money  to  spend,  merchants 
sell  fewer  goods,  and  so  on. 

Other  textile  plants  have  had  to  curtail 


operations  In  recent  months  and  some  have 
reduced  manpower,  but  the  Stevens  an- 
nouncement Is  tbe  most  dramatic  example 
so  far  of  the  Indtistry's  tribulations. 

An  overall  economics  sliu^i  that  Is  felt 
across  tbe  nation  must  take  part  of  tbe 
blame  for  tbe  textile  industry's  troubles. 
But  a  more  specific  problem,  and  one  we 
are  more  capable  of  solving.  Is  the  Imports 
of  woolen  and  man-made  textUea  from 
Japan. 

President  Nixon  has  rejected  a  Japanaee  tex- 
tile Indiistry  offer  to  limit  voluntarily  exporta 
to  this  country,  viewing  tbe  offer  as  unsat- 
isfactory. The  same  view  of  the  Japanese  offer 
was  taken  by  Sen.  Herman  Talmadge,  who 
called  It  "a  sham."  The  Textile  Workers  Un- 
ion of  America  at  the  same  time  said  tbe 
Japanese  proposal,  invoking  a  1&70  base  peri- 
od, actually  would  allow  tbe  permissible  level 
of  exporta  to  the  U.S.  to  rise  by  40  percent. 

At  the  same  time  he  rightly  turned  down 
the  Jt^janeee  offer,  the  President  said  he 
would  propose  new  legislation  to  roU  back 
imports  to  their  1085  level.  A  similar  mfws 
ure  passed  the  House  last  year  but  died  In 
the  Senate. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  has  been 
demonstrated.  Congress  ought  to  waste  no 
time  passing  It. 


EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEOE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  July  27. 
1971,  the  Judiciary  SulM»inmittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  began  a  series  oS. 
hearings  upon  the  controversial  subject 
of  executive  privilege.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  hearings,  I  made  an  opening  state- 
ment relating  to  this  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  l>elng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foIlowB: 

Opemtno  STATUCEirr  or  Senator  Sam  J.  Ea- 
viN.  Ja..  Ckaikicam,  SuBcoMMrrrEX  on  Sep- 

AXATION   or  POWEBS  Or  THX   COIIMTrnDC  ON 
THE   JUDICXAar.    AT    HKAEINCS   ON    EXJBUUTIVE 

Privuxge 

The  hearings  the  Subccnunlttee  on  Sep- 
aration of  Powen  begin  today  concern  the 
exerclae  of  so-called  "executive  pclvllage" — 
a  practice  which  touches  the  heart  of  tbe 
separation  of  powers  docblne. 

The  term  "executive  privilege"  Is  most 
commonly  used  to  refer  to  a  situation  where 
the  executive  t»«ncta  of  tbe  government  re- 
fusea  to  divulge  information  requested  by 
the  Congreas.  It  Is  a  term  used  more  often 
by  members  of  the  legislative  brancb  and  by 
scbolan  than  by  the  memban  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  who  willfully  withhold  informa- 
tion. As  I  use  the  term.  It  refen  to  the  with- 
holding of  any  kind  of  information  from  any 
persons,  be  tbey  members  at  tba  Oongresa, 
or  memben  of  the  taxpaylng  public. 

Tbe  Subcommittee  has  studied  tbe  subject 
of  executive  privilege  for  the  past  four  years. 
However,  tbe  current  In  depth  inquiry  has 
attained  special  significance  becaiise  of  the 
recent  controversy  surrounding  tbe  pubUca- 
tion  of  tbe  so-called  "Pentagon  Papers"  and 
tbe  subsequent  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  New  York  Timee  and  Washington  Poet 
cases;  that  controversy  brought  the  Issue 
sharidy  Into  focus  In  tbe  public  mind,  but 
did  not  trigger  tbese  bearings,  which  were 
scheduled  well  In  advance  of  the  furor  aris- 
ing out  of  the  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
study. 

At  Issue  In  theee  hearings  are  confliotlng 
prlndplas:  tbe  aUeged  power  of  tbe  president 
to  withhold  information,  tbe  disclosure  of 
which  he  feels  would  <"^i>*^t  tbe  pexf ormanoa 
of  bis  constitutional  responsibilities:  the 
power  of  tbe  legislative  branch  to  obtain 
information  In  order  to  legislate  wlstiy  and 
effectlvaiy:  and  tba  baslo  right  of  the  tax- 
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p»ylBc  pubUe  to  know  what  ttM  Koyenunent 
IsdoUig. 
Th«ae   oppoalng    prtnclplaa   !>•▼«    c1— had 

in  vlrtiMOly  vrrej  Administration  since  tb« 
legtalattve  branch  undertook  an  invcatlga- 
Uon  ol  the  St.  Clalr  Expedition  diirlng  George 
Waablncton'a  tint  term  m  PreildM>t.  WMbout 
qiMBtlonlnK  the  propriety  of  the  investiga- 
tion. President  Washington  asserted: 

First,  that  the  House  was  an  inquaat,  and 
therefore  mlghit  institute  inquiries.  Second. 
thsA  tt  might  call  tor  pap«s  gensrally.  Third, 
that  the  Executive  ough)t  to  oommunloate 
such  ptipen  •»  the  puUic  good  would  permit 
and  ought  to  refuse  those,  the  diadosiire  of 
which  would  Injure  the  public:  oonsequently 
were  to  exercise  a  discretion.  Fourth,  that 
neither  the  committee  nor  House  had  a  right 
to  call  on  the  Head  of  a  Department,  who 
and  whose  papers  were  under  the  President 
SLlone;  but  that  the  committee  should  In- 
struct their  chairman  to  move  the  House  to 
address  the  Prealdenrt. 

In  spite  of  his  contention  that  the  Execu- 
tive possessed  the  discretionary  power — or 
duty — <o  refuse  to  communicate  any  inXor- 
matlon  "the  diaclosure  of  which  would  injure 
the  public."  all  of  the  St.  Clalr  documents 
were  tiimed  over  to  the  Congrees. 

There  Is  ample  precedent  for  the  conten- 
tion that  Congress  has  the  power  to  institute 
Inquiries  and  exact  evidence.  "The  power  to 
legislate  carries  with  it  by  implication  ample 
authority  to  obtain  information  needed  in 
the  rlghtfiil  exercise  of  that  power  and  to 
employ  compxilaory  process  for  the  pur- 
pose .  .  ."  McOratn  v.  Dougherty  278  U.S. 
166  (1937). 

Although  the  Constitution  is  sUent  with 
regard  to  the  existence  of  executive  privilege, 
Its  exercise  Is  asserted  to  be  an  Inherent 
power  of  the  President.  Its  constitutional 
basis  allegedly  derives  from  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  the  President  under  Article  3, 
i  3  to  see  that  the  laws  are  falthfxtlly  exe- 
cuted. The  PreaMent  claims  the  power  on  the 
ground  that  it  Is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  Executive  branch  with  the  autonomy 
needed  to  discharge  its  duties  property.  In- 
asmuch as  the  "President  alone  and  unaided 
could  not  execute  the  laws  .  .  ."  but  requires 
"the  assistance  of  subordinates"  (Myers  v. 
VS.  372  VS.  117  (1926)).  the  aUeged  au- 
thority to  exercise  executive  privilege  has 
thereby  t»een  extended  in  practice  to  the  en- 
tire Executive  branch. 

Xn  theory,  the  release  of  information  with- 
in the  Executive  branch  is  governed  in  part 
by  Executive  Order  No.  10801,  Issued  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  and  amended  by  him  in 
Executive  Order  No.  10816,  and  by  President 
Kennedy's  Executive  Order  No.  109M.  Bssen- 
tlally,  these  orders  establish  a  system  of  se- 
curity classiflcatlons  which  would  restrict 
the  release  of  information  of  defense  mattov 
that  might  cause  injury  or  embarnwsraent 
to  our  National  defense  or  our  relations  with 
foreign  nations.  Such  orders  are  not  author- 
ity to  assert  executive  prlvUege,  but  they 
simply  forbid  or  restrict  disclosure  of  dassi- 
fled  material. 

President  Kennedy  attempted  to  end  the 
practice  of  delegating  to  employees  of  the 
Executive  branch  the  autbmlty  to  claim  ex- 
ecutive pnvUege.  In  a  letter  to  the  House 
Foreign  Operations  and  Oovemment  Infor- 
mation Subcommittee  In  19a,  be  stated  that 
the  basic  policy  of  his  administration  would 
be  that  "Executive  privilege  can  be  invoked 
only  by  the  President  and  will  not  be  tiaed 
without  specific  Presidential  ai^roval."  Pres- 
idents Johnson  and  Nixon  have  reafflnned 
this  policy  of  limiting  the  exercise  of  execu- 
tive privilege  to  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
President.  Thus,  theoretically,  procedures 
have  been  instituted  in  the  Executive  branch 
which  would  place  the  ultimate  decision  and 
reeponsibUity  for  the  exercise  of  the  praetloe 
with  the  President.  However,  throughout  my 
years  in  the  Senate,  I  have  learned  that  there 


is  a  great  discrepancy  between  theory  and 
practice. 

The  asserted  doctrine  of  executive  privilege 
has  devtioped  unrestrained.  In  the  abeence 
of  any  Congreastonal  statotcry  authority  or 
conatltatlaoal  grant  of  the  power,  the  will  of 
the  Executive  has  been  substituted  tor  legis- 
lation in  the  field,  and  Congrees  has  been 
powerless  in  its  attempts  to  oonqMl  the  re- 
lease of  Information  from  the  Executive 
branch.  Nor  have  the  courts  given  any  defi- 
nite guidance  on  the  issue,  although  the 
Reynolds  '  and  Curtiss-Wright »  cases  do  con- 
tain some  dicta  relating  to  the  problem. 

The  assertion  of  "executive  privilege",  or 
the  power  to  withhold  information,  written 
and  spoken,  from  Congress  and  the  public 
under  the  assimied  "inherent  executive 
power."  must.  I  think,  be  viewed  in  the  con- 
text of  the  slow  but  steady  aggrandisement 
of  power  In  the  presidency  throughout  our 
history,  a  phenomenon  which  has  been  seri- 
ously and  sensitively  treated  by  numerous 
political  and  legal  scholars.  During  recent 
years,  the  Subcommittee  has  focused  Its  at- 
tention on  several  examples  of  this  trend — 
the  so-called  *'PhiIadeIphla  Plan."  institut- 
ing quoU  hiring  requirements  <»  Federal 
contractors  in  cleM-  contravention  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act;  the  misuse  of  the  pocket- 
veto  power  by  the  President:  and  Presiden- 
tial Impoundment  of  appropriated  funds,  to 
mentioo  only  three  instances.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  Increased  potency  of  the  Exec- 
utive branch  is  that  it  is  able  to  make  the 
most  crucial  and  portentous  decisions  with- 
out any  system  of  formal  "accountability" 
for  the  exercise  of  such  powers.  The  net  re- 
sult has  been  a  progressive  erosion  of  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  governmental 
powers. 

In  all  candor,  we  in  the  legislative  branch 
must  confess  that  the  shifting  of  power  to 
the  Executive  has  resulted  from  our  failure 
to  assert  out  constitutional  powers.  Other 
than  sporadic  complaints  by  some  Memben 
and  Committees  of  the  Congress,  we  have 
done  little  to  prevent  the  Executive  from 
withholding  information  when,  in  its  sole 
discretion,  it  determined  tbAt  it  was  neces- 
sary— or  politically  desirable — to  do  so.  More- 
over, through  the  almost  unlimited  delega- 
tion of  the  power  to  the  bureaucracy.  Con- 
gress has  actively  encouraged  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Executive  power.  Finally  the  Execu- 
tive branch  has  access  to  and  availability  to 
information  which  the  Congress  cannot  pos- 
sibly match,  and  further  has  asserted  the 
discretionary  authority  to  employ  that  data 
in  performing  its  myriad  tasks.  The  result 
is  that,  as  Charles  A.  Horaky  said  in  1952,  we 
have  developed  a  "government  of  men   not 

of  UWB." 

There  Is  no  express  language  In  the  Consti- 
tution permitting  the  exercise  of  executive 
privilege.  Its  development,  as  I  have  noted, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  practical  truth  that 
vacuunu.  be  they  in  nature  or  in  the  govern- 
mental structure.  wlU  be  filled.  Where  the 
Congress  has  faUed  to  assert  Its  rigtitful 
power,  -the  Executive  has  stepped  in  and 
filled  the  vacuum. 

However,  the  practice  of  executive  privilege, 
it  se«ims  to  me,  is  clearly  In  contravention  of 
the  basic  principle  that  the  free  flow  of  ideas 
and  information,  and  open  and  full  dlsclosvire 
of  the  govenUng  process  is  essential  to  the 
operation  of  a  free  society.  Throu^iout  his- 
tory rulers  have  invoked  secrecy  regarding 
their  actions  In  order  to  enslave  the  cltiaenry. 
A  government  whose  actions  are  completely 
visible  to  all  of  its  citizens  is  a  government 
which  beat  protects  the  freedoms  which  the 
Founding  Fathers  attempted  to  embody  in 
the  Constitution. 

Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  invocation  of 
executive  privilege  is  contrary  to  the  spirit, 

'34511.8.1  (1963). 
'a99UJ3.  304  (1930). 


If  not  the  letter,  of  the  Fteedom  of  Infocma- 
tion  Act  (SITSC  552),  which  was  paaaed  by 
the  Congrees  with  the  exprees  purpose  of  ex- 
panding to  the  fullest  practical  extent  the 
full  disdoBure  to  the  public  of  the  aetltma  of 
the  government.  It  also  can  be  argued  with 
some  cogency  that  the  practice  contravenes 
the  philosophical  thrust  of  the  1983  aupnoM 
Oovut  case  of  Younffstovm  Sheet  A  Tube  Co. 
V.  Sawyer,  343  US  679  (1963).  where  the 
court  invalidated  President  Trximan's  selzura 
of  the  steel  mills  by  Executive  Order.  Hie 
several  majority  opinions  In  that  eive  elearly 
Indicate  that  Congress  is  a  co-equal  branch 
of  the  Oovemment.  and  that  its  prerogatives 
may  not  be  usurped  or  impeded  by  aotiooa 
of  the  Executive  teanch.  The  refusal  to  make 
information  avaUable  to  the  Gongrev  when 
needed  for  its  legislative  functions  is  Inimi- 
cal to  the  power  of  the  Congrees  to  fulfill  its 
legislative  duties. 

Beyond  the  penchant  for  maintaining 
secrecy  through  the  invocation  of  executive 
privilege,  there  Is  a  more  generallned  at- 
tempt to  wittih<dd  information  through  the 
classification  system,  the  infirmltiea  o<  which 
were  so  clearly  reflected  In  the  recent  furor 
over  the  Pentagon  papers,  and  ttirough  the 
simple  failure  or  refusal  to  «jlw>loee  data 
which  Is  of  potential  use  or  interest  to  Vtte 
public  in  general.  "ITirough  the  use  of  the 
devices  of  secrecy,  the  government  attains 
the  power  to  "manage"  the  news  and  use  it 
to  manipulate  public  opinion.  Such  govern- 
mental power  Is  not  consonant  with  a  nation 
of  free  man,  and  must  be  curtailed. 

Additionally,  when  the  people  do  not  know 
what  their  government  is  doing,  those  who 
govern  are  not  accountable  for  their  ac- 
tion*— and  accountability  is  iMslc  to  ttie 
democratic  system.  In  effect,  those  who  gov- 
ern are  insulated  from  the  effects  of  their 
actions,  and  the  {x>pulace  is  precluded  from 
obtaining  the  knowledge  that  Is  necessary  to 
control  the  actions  of  the  government  in  the 
manner  envisioned  by  the  Founding  Withers. 
Thtis  the  exercise  of  the  assumed  power 
of  executive  privilege  is  of  basic  Importance 
to  our  governmental  system,  and  the  rami- 
fications of  a  growing  pwllcy  of  governmen- 
tal secrecy  is  extremely  dangerous  to  oar 
freedoms. 

The  Subcommittee  was  mindful  of  these 
dangers  when  It  initiated  its  study  on  the 
subject.  We  have  found  that  our  nation's 
history  is  replete  with  examples  of  congres- 
sional demands  for  information  which  have 
been  countered  with  the  Invocation  of  exec- 
utive privilege  or  some  other  bureaucratic 
excuse  for  withholding  Information.  These 
examples  have  been  amply  documented  in  a 
number  of  excellent  law  review  articles  and 
in  certain  congressional  publications:  I  shall 
not  review  them  at  this  time.  During  the 
past  month,  however.  I  have  requested  every 
member  of  the  Senate  to  supply  the  Sub- 
committee with  examples  of  recent  Instances 
of  executive  withholding  of  tnformatlon.  The 
responses  Indicate  that  withholding  is  wide- 
spread and  extends  to  the  control  of  unclassi- 
fied Information  as  well  as  tnformatlon  with- 
held In  the  name  of  natiosial  securtty. 

One  such  glaring  example  was  submitted 
by  Senator  William  V.  Roth,  who  during 
his  first  term  as  a  member  of  the  House, 
conducted  a  survey  of  all  Federal  domestic 
assistance  programs  and  oompUed  the  Infor- 
mation Into  an  excellent  compendium  ci 
sunpllfled  and  consolidated  guidelines,  access 
requirements,  and  programs  available  for 
Federal  assistance.  Even  though  most  de- 
partments and  agencies  responded  quickly 
to  his  request  for  data.  Senator  Roth  stated 
that  he  "met  with  much  unexpected  resist- 
ance .  .  .  from  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare." 
Although  HEW  never  formally  Invoked  exec- 
utive privilege,  the  Department  reftised  to 
comply  with  parts  of  his  requests  on  the 
grounds,  inter  alia,  that: 
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It  would   take  too   long   to  process  the 

request. 

That  HEW  programs  and  personnel  change 
so  rapidly  that  the  Information  would  be 

obsolete.  

The  Department  of  HEW  has  such  vast 
broad  authority  in  the  implementation  and 
evolution  of  its  program  that  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  precisely  each  and  every  one. 

After  being  frustrated  in  his  efforts  for 
nearly  a  year.  Senator  Roth  was  able  to  pry 
the  information  from  HEW  only  after  he 
received  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  I  have  for  some  time  at- 
tempted to  secure  information  pertinent  to 
our  study  of  army  siu-veillance  and  data  bank 
programs  which  infringe  on  the  privacy  and 
First  Amendment  rights  of  citizens.  While 
some  of  my  requests  for  information  and  for 
the  appearance  of  certain  witnesses  have 
been  granted,  the  most  important  have  been 
denied  for  the  following  reasons: 

".  .  .  we  are  precluded  by  consistent  Exe- 
cutive branch  policy  from  releasing  to  the 
public."  (J.  Fred  Buzhardt.  General  Coun- 
sel, Department  of  Defense). 

"Inappropriate  to  authorize  the  release  of 
these  documenta"  (Melvin  Laird,  Secretary 
of  Defense) . 

"This  information  is  solely  for  your  xise 
in  conducting  your  inquiry."  (R.  Kenly  Web- 
ster, Acting  General  Counsri,  Department  of 
Army). 

"The  records  .  .  .  cannot  be  obtained 
without  an  inordinate  expenditure  of  time 
and  effort."  (R.  Kenly  Webster.  Acting  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Depcu-tment  of  Army). 

"No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  a 
public  report  on  the  materials  .  .  ."  (J.  Fred 
Buzhardt,  General  Counsel,  Department  ol 
Defense). 

"/  do  not  believe  it  appropriate  that  the 
general  officers  in  question  appear  before 
your  Subcommittee,  but  tliat  any  'desired 
testimony'  .  .  .  should  be  furnished  by  my 
designated  representative."  (En^hasls 
added.)  (Melvin  Laird.  Secretary  of  Defense) . 
Other  Indirect  means  of  denying  infor- 
mation consist  of  delaying  tactics  which  con- 
tinue for  so  long  that  the  information,  when 
submitted,  is  no  longer  pertinent,  and  of 
placing  sectirity  classifications  upon  Infor- 
mation supplied,  thereby  precluding  any 
meaningful  use  of  the  data. 

These  practices  refiect  a  certain  contempt 
for  conE^resslonal  requests  for  information 
and  an  apparent  disdain  for  the  right  of 
the  American  people  to  be  informed  fully 
about  the  operations  of  their  government. 

While  the  Executive  branch  must  function 
in  a  manner  assuring  the  candid  participa- 
tion of  all  thoee  involved  In  the  decision- 
making process,  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  American  people  likewise  must  be 
fully  Informed  in  order  to  legislate  intelli- 
gently. 

Our  system  of  government,  in  effect,  is 
not  a  government  of  strictly  separated  pow- 
ers, but  a  government  based  upon  a  concept 
of  separate  but  balanced  powers,  divided 
along  functional  lines.  For  obvious  reasons, 
such  a  system  could  not  and  does  not  opo'- 
ate  In  strict  conformity  to  the  underlying 
principle. 

The  Founding  Fathers  fully  understood 
that  governmental  responsibility  mxist  be 
shared  in  order  to  make  the  whole  fabric  of 
government  viable.  Yet  they  knew  that  each 
branch  must  maintain  a  basic  respect  for 
the  duties  and  prerogatives  of  the  other 
branches  and  that  sxich  divisions  are  man- 
datory in  order  to  avoid  the  undue  accre- 
tion of  power  In  any  one  branch  at  the  Fed- 
eral government. 

As  Madison,  in  the  Federalist  No.  M  ob- 
served: "After  discriminating,  therefore,  in 
theory,  the  several  classes  of  power,  as  they 
may  in  their  nature  tie  legislative,  execu- 
tive, or  Judiciary,  the  next  and  most  difficult 


task  Is  to  provide  some  practical  seeuilty  for 
each  ..." 

However  overlapping  the  functicms  of  the 
three  branches  may  be,  and  however  impre- 
cisely the  system  may  seem  to  wcM'k  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  itself  is  based 
upon  good  and  sound  grounds  and  the  ends 
it  was  designed  to  serve  two  hundred  years 
ago  are  as  Important.  U  not  more  so.  today 
as  then. 

Our  discuaaicHi  during  these  hearings  will 
center  on  S.  113S,  a  bill  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Fulbrlght  which  would  amend  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  regard  to  execu- 
tive privilege.  The  bill  provides  that  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Executive  branch  "summoned 
or  requested  to  testify  or  produce  documents 
before  Congress  .  .  .  who  Intends  to  exercise 
executive  privilege  as  to  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  matter  about  which  he  was 
summoned,  requested  to  testify,  or  produce 
documents,  shall  not  refuse  to  appear  on 
the  grounds  that  he  Intends  to  assert  execu- 
tive privilege."  The  bUl  series  to  limit  the 
assertion  of  Execvrtive  privilege  and  place 
the  responsibility  for  invoking  it  directly  on 
the  President  by  stipulating  that  "[i]n  no 
case  shall  an  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  appearing  before  the  Congress  .  .  . 
assert  executive  privilege  unless  the  em- 
ployee presents  ...  a  statement  signed  per- 
sonally by  the  President  requiring  that  the 
employee  assert  executive  privilege  as  to  the 
testimony  or  document  sought." 

This  bill  offers  a  vehicle  by  which  the 
Congress  can  examine  the  entire  concept  of 
executive  privilege.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
Senator  Pulbright  with  us  today  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  views  and  insights  into  the 
provisions  of  S.  1125  and  the  scope  of  execu- 
tive privilege  in  general.  His  testimony  is 
drawn  from  his  vast  experience  during  many 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  the  Senate. 

Perh^)s  this  investigation  of  the  impli- 
cations of  S.  1125  will  afford  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  an  opportunity  to 
come  together  and  find  some  common  ground 
that  will  more  clearly  define  the  powers, 
duties,  and  prerogatives  of  the  two  branches 
in  this  sensitive  area.  We  mtist  be  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  necessity  for  cooperation  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  if  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  operate  efficiently.  That  press- 
ing requirement  makes  it  mandatory  that 
we  seek  and  find  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  problems  Involved  in  the  invocation  of 
executive  privilege  to  prevent  Congress  and 
the  American  people  from  knowing  the  de- 
tails of  executive  actions.  As  Professor  Arthur 
S.  Miller,  a  consultant  to  the  Subcommittee 
who  is  out  of  the  country  for  the  summer, 
wrote  to  remind  me,  Woodrow  Wilson  once 
observed  that  warfare  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  the  executive  branches  can  be  fatal. 
Hopefully  these  hearings  can  contribute  to 
a  satisfactory  peace. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  the  assistance 
of  the  Subcommittee's  professional  consult- 
ants, who  have  rendered  great  service  to 
the  Subcommittee  during  the  past  several 
years.  I  welcome  Professors  Philip  B.  Kur- 
land.  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School,  and  Ralph  K  Winter,  Jr.,  of  Yale 
Law  School.  Professors  Arthur  8.  Miller,  of 
the  George  Washington  University  National 
Law  Center,  and  Alexander  M.  Bickel  of  Yale 
Law  School,  express  their  regrets  that  they 
cannot  be  present  at  these  hearings. 

The  witnesses  scheduled  to  participate  are 
drawn  from  varied  segments  ct  public  and 
private  life.  In  order  to  provide  a  balance  of 
oiqKslng  opinions. 


"THE  QI'S  GENERAL"  FROM 
MOBERLY,  MO. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  with 
Its  June  30,  1971,  Issue,  Farmland  maga- 
zine began  a  series  of  articles  on  great 
Americans.  This  series  of  features  wUl 


culminate  with  the  observance  of  the 
Nation's  bicentennial  celebration  in  1976. 
It  is  with  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  note 
that  the  first  article  in  this  series  was 
devoted  to  the  great  5-star  general  from 
Moberly,  Mo.,  Omar  Bradley. 

In  World  War  n.  General  Bradley 
served  in  Africa  and  later,  under  Gener- 
als Patton  and  Elsenhower,  In  Europe. 
In  the  closing  period  of  the  E^iropean 
war,  General  Bradley  was  ground  com- 
mander of  the  largest  force  of  troops  ever 
amassed  under  the  Amolcan  flag. 
Throi^hout  his  distinguished  life,  Gen- 
erad  Bradley  has  manifested  admirable 
qualities  of  leaderdilp,  courage,  s^- 
confidence,  and  compassion.  As  the 
Farmland  article  notes,  General  Brad- 
ley was  pc^inilar  among  his  men  because 
of  his  "humcui  quality  and  lack  of  put- 
on,"  because  he  truly  tried  to  taike  care 
of  and  show  interest  in  those  serving 
under  him. 

In  his  book,  "Crusade  in  Eur<«)e,"  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  commended  General 
Bradley  for  his  "qualities  of  steadfast- 
ness, drive,  professional  skill,  and  a 
capacity  for  human  imderstanding 
which  became  so  obvious  to  his  sidmrdi- 
nates  and  his  superiors  alike  that  the 
American  teamwork  forged  on  the  many 
battlefields  of  the  Normandy  beachhead 
was  never  thereafter  seriously  threat- 
ened." 

Despite  attaining  the  exalted  position 
of  being  one  of  only  nine  5-star  generals 
in  American  history,  General  Bradley 
has  never  lost  his  compassionate  respect 
for  others  and  his  sense  of  responsibility 
to  his  family,  his  community,  and  his 
country.  As  a  Moberly,  Mo.,  seventh 
grader  wrote  of  him  in  1962: 

His  plainness  and  his  human  touch  have 
protected  him  from  enemies  that  often  de- 
stroy good  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "The  GI's  General"  as  printed 
in  the  June  30  edition  of  Farmland  mag- 
azine be  Inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  GI's  Gxma&L 

A  man's  destiny  with  greatness  can  hinge 
on  little  things — such  as  the  price  of  a  rail- 
road ticket  from  Moberly,  Mo.,  to  St.  Louis. 

Back  in  191 1  this  was  an  obstacle  to  young 
Omar  Nelson  Bradley's  going  to  West  Point. 
He  felt  the  ohanoes  of  passing  the  entrance 
test  at  St.  Louis  and  being  accepted  at  the 
academy  were  too  slim  to  Justify  the  expense. 
Though  bright  in  high  school,  he  had  been 
out  a  year  and  was  a  bit  rusty. 

Had  not  the  Wabash  RaUroad  provided 
Viim  %  pass.  Bradley  probably  would  have 
gone  on  saving  his  money  to  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  and  study  law.  But  he 
made  it  to  St.  Louis  and  Joined  another  mid- 
westerner  at  West  Point  by  the  name  ol 
Dwlgbt  Eaeenhower. 

Bom  Feb.  12.  1893  on  a  farm  near  Clailt, 
Mo.,  (just  55  miles  from  the  Laclede  birth- 
place of  another  great  American  g^eneral. 
John  J.  Pershing)  Bradley's  fondest  mem- 
ories of  childhood  are  of  hiutting  and  fishing 
with  his  father,  described  as  a  heLppj,  If 
underpaid,  schoolteacher  who  imparted  to 
Omar  his  love  of  the  outdoors. 

JobD.  Bradley  died  when  Omv  was  14  and 
he  and  his  mother  moved  to  Moberly  so  he 
could  go  to  high  school  and  she  could  take 
In  sewing.  After  graduation  In  1910.  he  went 
to  work  in  the  Wabael)  shops  to  help  hU 
mother  and  save  for  college. 
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(kxutr  was  encounicwl  to  oonaKtor  West 
Point  by  bia  Oux^rtMlUt*  Sunday  «ffiMy>^ 
tcaober  wbo  felt  an  Anny  earoar  wouki  sus- 
tain tbe  young  man's  low  at  tbe  outdoors. 
At  the  Pcrfnt,  Bradley  ranked  44tli  In  Itia 
1916  elaas  of  164  ttmt  produoad  mftni  World 
War  n  gmerals.  Be  iilayvd  fOo«baIl.  htt  .S86 
on  tbe  baseball  team  and  imted  ststli  In  con- 
duct. The  West  Point  yearbook's  summatloii 
of  Bradley's  chief  characterlstlo— "getting 
there" — was  propbetlo  aa  Oennan  annles 
tater  would  youchsafe.  The  blgh  sdiool  an- 
nual, too,  had  hit  the  mark  with  Its  <aie- 
word  description  of  him:  "Oaleulattt*." 

Etomdley  spent  meet  of  Woild  War  I  com- 
manding a  guard  company  in  the  copper 
mines  of  Butte,  lipnt.  When  the  war  ended, 
Bradley  predicted  another  would  erupt  in  ao 
years  or  so  and  began  preparing  for  it.  Inter- 
Tlew  by  Jules  liOh  of  the  Aasoclated  Press 
on  his  78th  birthday  annlyersary,  the  S-star 
general  had  this  to  say  on  what  World  War 
n  bad  meant  to  blm. 

"I  certainly  did  not  wdoome  war.  That 
goes  without  saying.  I  would  have  preferred 
to  have  served  out  my  years  in  a  peacetime 
army  and  retired  quietly  as  a  colonel.  Once 
war  came,  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  do 
what  I  was  trained  to  do  and  paid  to  do." 
Bradley  draws  this  dlstlnoUon  between 
military  men  and  mlUtartsU:  "Those  who 
lerre  their  country  professionally,  under  ci- 
Tlllan  control,  as  opposed  to  those  who  put 
themselves  In  a  separate  caste  above  their 
government  with  a  code  of  their  own." 

Bradley  saw  little  glory  in  war.  Shortly  af- 
ter World  War  n  he  spoke  at  a  Memorial  Day 
ceremony  at  the  grave  of  a  Medal  of  Honor 
winner.  The  script  called  for  bravado,  but 
Bradley  said:  "For  every  man  In  whom  war 
has  inq>lred  sacrifice,  courage  and  love,  there 
«re  many  more  whom  it  has  degraded,  with 
brutality,  callousness  and  greed." 

In  his  book,  "A  Soldier's  Story,"  he  wrote : 
"War  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  heart  to 
concern  Itself  with  the  dignity  of  man.  Men 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  effort  that 
comee  with  fighting  a  war  and  as  a  conse- 
quence men  must  die  that  objectives  be 
taken.  For  a  commander  the  agony  of  war 
Is  not  its  dangers,  deprivations  or  the  fear 
of  defeat  but  in  the  knowledge  that  with 
each  new  day  men's  lives  must  be  q>ent  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  day's  objectives. 

"Because  war  is  as  much  a  conflict  of  pas- 
sion as  it  Is  of  force,  no  commander  «^*n  be- 
come a  strategist  until  first  he  knows  his 
men.  Far  from  being  s  handicap  to  com- 
mand, compassion  is  the  measure  of  it.  For 
unless  one  values  the  lives  of  soldiers  and  is 
tormented  by  their  ordeals,  he  is  unfit  to 
command." 

Before  the  invasion  of  France,  despond- 
ency was  sweeping  American  troops  infected 
by  talks  that  few  would  survive  D-Day.  In 
an  off-the-cuff  talk  to  them,  Bradley  called 
such  fears  'tommy-rot"  and  predicted  casu- 
alties would  be  far  less  than  expected.  (They 
ranged  to  10%  of  the  attacking  force.)  Brad- 
ley's words  got  out,  to  his  chafpin.  and  he 
considered  firing  the  censor.  But  after  the 
war  Bradley  met  a  OI's  mother  who  told  him 
how  m\ich  his  "tommyrot"  ^eech  bad  meant 
to  her  and  others.  "Let  this  be  a  footnote  of 
Justice  to  the  censor,"  Bradley  said. 

His  earaer  Is  qolnkled  with  IncldenU  that 
suggest  why  the  OFs  caUsd  him  their  gen- 
eral. Ha  was  least  affected  by  position.  WhUe 
Ike  had  hu  Jacket,  Fatton  his  Jodphurs  and 
MacArthur  his  hat.  Bradley  was  content  with 
OI  Issue.  Later,  when  he  headed  the  Veterans 
Administration,  he  forbade  use  of  military 
tttles  in  comspondenos  to  discharged  sd- 
dlsrs. 

Hkms  dose  to  Bradley  seldom  knew  him 
to  raise  his  foloe.  "When  your  position  Is 
such  that  no  one  can  answer  back."  he  has 
said,  "why  shout." 

BnKOsjra  flnt  eoiabat  aetton  oame  in 
North  AMea  when  he  commanded  a  ootps 
of  four  dlTlalons  and  harped  draw  tb»  moM 
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on  Asia  tarn*  at  Blaerte  and  Tunis.  Of  this 
first  experience  In  comibat  rrwnmmn^  b^ 
later  wrote: 

"To  onrnmanrt  a  corps  toughness  alone  Isnt 
enough.  Too  must  know  your  division  com- 
manders. Ukoroughly  understand  their  prob- 
lems, respect  their  Judgnent  and  be  tcdeiant 
of  their  limitations.  There  are  few  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  a  successful  divi- 
sion commander.  Soccees  comes  from  a  well- 
tmlaneed  ecmUnatton  of  good  judgment,  self - 
confidence,  laartnmhlp  and  bddneas." 

After  AMca.  Bradley  eerved  under  Oen. 
George  S.  Patton  In  Sicily.  While  bis  phil- 
osophy of  war  differed  sharply  from  Patton's. 
Bradley's  respect  for  the  storybook  fensral 
was  great. 

^  "To  George."  Bradley  wroU  In  his  took, 
"the  war  im»  not  so  nuuh  an  ordeal  as  It 
was  fulflllment  of  a  dsstlny  to  which  he 
shaped  his  hfs.  Hs  beUared  war  to  be  a 
chronic  allmmt  of  «i»tiiri«H  destined  to 
pursue  clTlllaatlon  to  Its  grave  .  .  .  since 
conflict  was  to  be  the  Inevitable  lot  of  aU 
mankind.  George  reaeoned  that  man  ajunild 
resign  himself  to  It  and  Indesd  walooms  It 
as  a  manly  challenge.  KhUarated  by  conflict, 
he  found  It  InconoelvaUe  that  Aen,  other 
than  cowards,  should  want  no  part  of  war." 
Such  a  phUosophy  eq>lalns  the  "slapping 
Incident"  when  Patton  struck  a  soldlsr  hos- 
pitalised with  "nerves"  In  SlcUy.  accused 
him  of  cowardice  and  sent  him  back  to  the 
front. 

The  chief  reason  Bradley  was  popular  with 
the  troops  was  his  human  quality  and  lack  of 
put-on.  In  contrast  to  Patton's  glory  view 
of  war,  Bradley  considered  it  a  "wretched 
debasement  of  aU  the  thin  pretensions  of 
civilisation.  In  the  rear  areas  war  may  some- 
time assume  the  mask  of  an  adventure  On 
the  front  it  seldom  lapses  far  from  what 
General  Sherman  declared  it  to  be." 
Bradley's  favorite  soldier  was  the  rifleman. 
"The  rifleman,"  he  said  "trudges  Into  bat- 
tle knowing  the  sUtlsUcs  are  stacked  against 
his  survival.  He  fights  without  promise  of 
either  reward  or  relief.  Behind  every  river, 
there's  another  hlU — and  behind  that  hill! 
another  river.  After  weeks  or  months  In  the' 
line  only  a  wound  can  offer  him  the  comfort 
of  safety,  shelter  and  a  bed.  THose  who  are 
left  to  fight,  fight  on,  evading  death  but 
knowing  that  with  each  day  of  evasion  they 
have  exhausted  one  more  chance  of  survival 
Sooner  or  later,  unless  victory  comes  the 
chase  must  end  on  the  Utter  or  in  the  grave  " 
When  the  AlUes  got  bogged  down  on  the 
Western  Front  after  the  Normandy  breakout 
Bradley  saw  his  casualties  in  a  5-week  period 
reach  64.000.  Obtalnmg  replacements  became 
difficult  as  the  War  in  the  Pacific  demanded 
its  share  of  America's  young  men. 

An  underling  proposed  to  Bradley  that 
the  term  "replacement"  be  changed  to  spe- 
cialist to  avoid  the  cannon  fodder  connota- 
tion and  Improve  morale  among  those  wait- 
ing to  go  to  the  front.  Bradley  would  have 
no  part  of  the  word  game. 

"The  remedy  for  Improving  morale  among 
replacements."  he  said,  "lies  not  in  chang- 
ing the  name  but  in  taking  every  possible 
step  to  see  that  they  are  properly  taken 
care  of  and  that  they  get  the  feeling  some- 
one  U  interested  in  their  wdfare." 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when  the 
slow-to-anger  Bradley  was  ready  to  quit  and 
go  home.  It  came  after  the  Oerman  coimter- 
attack  that  developed  Into  the  BatUe  of  the 
Bulge  For  tactical  reasons  Blsenhower  shifted 
two  American  armies  from  Bradley's  com- 
mand to  the  British  General  Montgomery. 
Bradley  and  Monty  had  had  equal  billing 
under  Ike,  Monty  conmmndlng  British  and 
Canadian  forces  on  the  northern  prong  and 
Bradley  the  American  on  the  southern 
thrxist. 

When  Monty  exploited  the  situation  to  itat- 
ter  hU  ego  at  Bradley's  expense,  the  Mis- 
sourlan  told  Ike  that  unlets  the  American 
troops  were  returned  to  his  conunand,  once 


the  German  drive  was  blunted,  that  he 
would  resign.  Bradley  believed  that  if  he 
were  to  become  subordinate  to  Monty — when 
the  Americans  had  far  more  troops  in  the 
field  than  the  British— his  effectiveness 
would  be  impaired.  The  troops  of  General 
Hodges  and  Simpson  were  returned  to  Brad- 
ley by  Ike  with  the  bitter  comment:  "Well 

I  thought  you  were  the  one  person  I  could 
count  on  for  doing  anything  I  asked  you  to  " 
But  of  his  choice  of  Bradley  to  lead  the 
American  armies  In  Burope,  Ike  would  later 
say  in  his  book,  "Crusade  In  Burope": 

"General  Bradley  displayed  qualities  of 
steadfastness,  drive,  profeesltHua  skill,  and  a 
capacity  for  human  understanding  which  be- 
came so  obvious  to  his  subordlnatea  and  his 
superiors  alike  that  the  American  teamwork 
forged  on  the  many  batUeflelds  of  the  Nor- 
mandy beachhead  was  never  thereafter  seri- 
ously threatened." 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  European  war, 
the  allies  had  to  decide  whether  to  go  for 
Berlin  or  choose  other  targets.  The  nature 
of  Berlin's  occupation  already  had  been  de- 
cided by  the  Four  Powers  and  Bradley  ad- 
vised Ike  against  racing  the  Russians  for 
the  capital.  He  predicted  It  would  mean  an 
additional  100,000  casualties,  a  price  too 
great  for  a  prize  they  could  not  keep. 

With  the  allies  to  be  dependent  on  Rus- 
sian good  will  for  accees  to  Berlin.  Bradley 
had  misgivings.  He  had  learned  as  a  farm 
boy  In  Missouri  that  "dependence  did  not 
make  for  good  neighbors." 

America  honors  its  5-star  officers  (there 
have  been  only  nine)  with  active  duty  status 
while  permitting  them  to  ptusue  their  own 
Interests.  Bradley  Is  chairman  of  the  Bulova 
Watch  Company,  highly  Interested  In  a 
North  Dakota  Indian  work  project  financed 
by  Bulova,  and  now  lives  In  Beverly  Hills. 
Calif.,  with  his  second  wife.  His  first  wife 
died  in  1966.  A  daughter  lives  In  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

In  the  Jules  Lob  interview.  Bradley  ex- 
pressed thoughts  on  youth  today  and  the 
problems  of  modem  living. 

"My  boyhood  experience  gave  me  a  sense 
of  responsibility."  he  said.  "If  I  didn't  cut 
firewood  we  dldnt  have  firewood.  If  I  dldnt 
clean  the  lamps,  we  didn't  have  clean  lamps. 
One  trouble  with  modem  living  is  that  chil- 
dren dont  have  the  opportimlty.  The  fur- 
nace goes  on  automatically  and  you  flip  a 
switch  to  get  light.  If  a  child  doesn't  learn 
resp>onslblllty  by  having  responsibility,  first 
of  all  to  his  own  family,  how  will  he  ever 
develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  com- 
munity and  coimtry?" 

But  Bradley  doesnt  brand  technology  as 
a  villain.  Machines,  he  says,  have  expanded 
human  opportunities  and  he  sees  "no  rea- 
son people  should  worry  about  losing  their 
Individuality." 

Bradley  returned  to  Moberly  In  May  of 
1971  to  visit  the  wooded  hills  where  he  once 
hunted  with  his  father  and  to  commem- 
orate a  Boy  Scout  traU  named  for  him. 

Farmland  visited  him  there  and  asked  tf  It 
worried  him  that  the  shrinking  number  of 
farms  meant  fewer  boys  were  getting  the 
chance  to  ezperlenoe  an  outdoors  upbringing 
such  as  he  had  enjoyed.  Standing  under  the 
trees  and  aiq;>earlng  fit  enough  to  hike  the 
ifr-mlle  Scout  trail,  Bradley  spoke  of  ma- 
chinery and  technology,  lliey've  got  equip- 
ment now,  he  noted,  that  ellmlnatee  the  need 
for  a  lot  of  people  on  farms,  and  this  Is  a  fact 
we  must  accept.  Then,  too,  others  have  gone 
to  dtles  as  a  matter  of  choice,  "and  this  Is 
their  rlgbt." 

As  for  the  rash  of  criticism  of  the  Army 
today,  Bradley  aald  this  was  nothing  new. 
"The  only  time  l^e  Army  is  i4>preclated," 
be  said.  Is  when  It  U  called  on  to  correct  the 
mistake  made  by  our  diplomats  and  poll- 
UcUaa." 

TtMse  wbo  know  him  best  say  Bradley's 
Buoceas  represents  the  triumph  of  simple, 
alMolute  honesty  and  good  will.  He  has  never 
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lost  fatth  In  his  beUef  In  America's  quaUtles 
or  In  the  teachings  of  that  Sunday  School 
teacher.  John  Orwweon.  who  set  him  the 
ooune  to  Weat  Point. 

Of  all  that's  been  said  and  written  of  Onaar 
Nldacm  Bradley,  pertutps  a  paragr^>h  from 
an  aasay  penned  In  196a  by  a  Moberly  sev- 
enth grader.  Debbie  Shlrvln,  sums  It  up  best : 

"He  w«s  a  Missouri  boy  from  our  very  own 
community.  His  rise  to  military  fame  was 
spectacular,  even  In  our  country  of  great 
opportunities.  His  plainness  and  his  human 
touch  have  protected  him  from  enemies  that 
often  deetroy  good  men." 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  FOR  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Joseph 
Slsco  arrived  in  Israel  for  consultations 
with  the  Israeli  Government  on  the  Bfld- 
dle  East  situation.  The  political  stale- 
mate in  that  part  of  the  world  has  now 
reached  a  critical  stage.  Frustrations  are 
growing  on  both  sides,  and  in  a  situation 
of  such  great  tension  there  is  alwasrs  the 
possibility  of  another  tragic  conflict. 

Since  the  founding  of  Israel,  our  for- 
eign policy  with  respect  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  hsis  rested  on  two  fimda- 
mental  positions:  First,  there  is  our  com- 
mitment to  Israel's  survival.  We  have 
stood  unalterably  opposed  to  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Arabs  took  iat  many  years 
that  Israel  has  no  right  to  exist  This 
position  persists  even  today  in  the  pcAXt- 
ical  rhetoric  of  the  Arab  world — despite 
three  costly  wars  which  have  served  Mily 
to  divert  the  efforts  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
peoples  from  more  urgent  tasks  of  na- 
tional development. 

Second — and  partly  as  a  means  of  im- 
plementing our  basic  goal  of  protecting 
Israel's  security — we  have  attempted  to 
preserve  a  balance  of  power  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  We  have  hoped  thereby  to  de- 
ter the  war  in  the  area  and  preserve 
stability  in  a  situation  of  high  tension 
and  great  emotion.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  also  tried  to  do  eversrthing  possible 
to  prevent  a  senseless  and  dangerous 
sutns  race  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors. 

For  some  time,  Israel  has  been  re- 
questing from  the  United  States  addi- 
tional shipments  of  Phantom  jet  fighter- 
bombers.  Our  Government  has  not  ful- 
filled this  latest  request,  apparently  on 
the  assumption  that  such  actions  might 
render  a  political  settlement  more  diffi- 
cult. 

In  view  of  recent  evidence  of  increased 
Soviet  shipments  of  fighter  aircraft  to 
Egypt  and  Sjrria,  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  administration's  aiH>arent  position 
that  delivery  of  Phantom  Jets  to  Israel 
must  still  be  delayed.  Two  weeks  aco  it 
was  reported  in  the  New  Yoxk  Times  that 
UJS,  intelligence  specialists  had  revealed 
tiiat  since  last  Septonber  the  Soviet 
Union  had  shipped  nearly  100  Bfig-21's 
to  Egypt,  Including  eight  delivered  In 
June.  TtUs  total  was  said  to  compare 
with  only  90  Mig-21's  delivered  to  Egypt 
from  the  end  of  the  1967  war  to  the 
middle  of  1970. 

Moreover,  it  was  reported  that  Syria 
had  received  from  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  last  3  months  21  all-weather  lifig-21 
fighters,  probably  of  the  latest  model, 
nine  older-model  Mig-17'8,  five  8ukhoi-7 
fighter-bombers,  and  22  MI-8  helicop- 


ters. Especially  significant  are  the  high 
number  of  the  most  up^to-date  MI«-21's 
and  the  first  known  delivery  of  the  big 
MI-8  helicopters,  which  are  designed  to 
carry  combat  troops.  These  deliveries 
have  apparently  resulted  from  the 
Syrian-Soviet  military  pact  signed  last 
F^ruary. 

I  wish  to  express  my  own  view  In  the 
strongest  poesible  terms  that  Israel  must 
have  the  arms  she  needs  to  defend  her- 
self and  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power 
with  her  adversaries.  I  hope  that  we  will 
respond  positively  to  the  Israeli  request 
for  more  assistance.  We  are  committed 
to  Israel's  survival,  and  we  are  pledged 
to  maintain  a  balance  of  military  power 
in  the  lifiddle  East.  By  either  measure.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  delay  no  longer  In 
shipping  the  additional  aircraft  she  re- 
quires. 

We  all  pray  for  a  political  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East  that  will  leave  Israel 
secure  and  wUl  permit  our  friends  In  the 
Arab  world  to  turn  to  the  great  ta^  of 
national  development.  But  prospects  for 
a  political  settlement  are  surely  not  ad- 
vanced by  a  military  balance  tiiat  shifts 
dangerously  in  favor  of  the  Arabs.  Nei- 
ther are  these  prospects  increased  by  a 
zigzag  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  which,  on  the  theory  of 
gaining  political  leverage  over  Israel  by 
delaying  needed  military  assistance, 
serves  only  to  raise  doubts  among  all 
parties  to  the  conflict  that  the  United 
States  is  truly  committed  to  preserving 
Israel's  security.  Such  doubts  will  en- 
courage the  Arabs  not  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously with  Israel,  and  make  Israel  more 
reluctant  to  negotiate  territorial  ques- 
tions bearing  upon  her  security. 

Now  is  the  time  to  reemphasize  our 
commitment  to  Israel's  security,  and  to 
restore  the  balance  of  power  in  tiie  BCld- 
dle  East  as  the  best  means  of  further- 
ing the  goal  of  a  negotiated  settlement. 


EXPERIMENT  IN  EARLY  CHILD- 
HOOD DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  fas- 
cinating article  appeared  in  the  July 
1971,  issue  of  American  Education  re- 
garding an  experiment  in  early  child- 
hood development  done  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

After  extensive  surveys,  the  team  of 
educator-scholars  observed  that  men- 
tally retarded  mothers  create  a  social  en- 
vironment for  their  offspring  that  is 
distinctly  different  from  that  created  by 
mothers  of  normal  intelligence. 

For  the  last  4  years  some  40  mentally 
retarded  mothers  have  taken  part  in  the 
Infant  Education  Center  project  with 
their  newborn  children.  When  offered 
this  opportunity,  the  mothers  quickly 
seized  it. 

In  this  project,  now  in  its  5th  year, 
children  from  the  Milwaukee  slums, 
whose  parents  were  both  poor  and  il- 
lerate,  have  excelled  as  a  result  of  the 
specialized  treatment.  Many  at.  the  chil- 
dren, whose  mothers  had  IQ's  of  70 
points  have  achieved  intelligence 
quotients  as  high  as  135. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely encouraging  report.  Since  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  considering  proposed 
legislation — which    I    introduced    with 


Senator  Javrs.  SenattH'  Nklson,  and 
Senator  Schwkiker  and  28  cosponsors, 
and  whose  major  provisions  are  included 
in  S.  2007,  recently  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — 
dealing  with  the  need  for  early  child- 
hood devel(vment,  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  «itire  text  of  the  American 
Education  article  be  ininted  In  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  12,  William  Raspberry  reviewed 
the  article  and  its  implications  in  a  sen- 
sitive column.  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
of  Jidy  12  included  a  similar  review. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cellent articles  by  Mr.  William  Rasp- 
berry, of  the  Washington  Post,  and  Cyn- 
thia Williams,  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  July  U,  1971] 
FiKST  HoxDLi  Is  Moinnr 
(By  William  Baq>berry) 

Rick  Heber,  professor  of  education  and 
child  psychology  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, has  demonstrated  that  It  Is  posslUe  to 
prevent  the  Intellectual  crippling  that  is  the 
curse  of  slum  children. 

But  there  are  two  huge  hxirdles  between 
proving  that  It  can  be  done  and  actually  do- 
ing It. 

Heber  used  highly  trained  ^>eclallsts  and  a 
very  small  pupU  to  teacher  rat^o — 1  to  1  for 
the  first  two  years  and  never  more  than  11 
to  1.  He  also  had  ample  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. The  first  and  obvious  hurdle,  then.  Is 
money. 

The  second  hiudle  stems  from  the  fact  that 
although  Heber's  youngsters  showed  near- 
miraculous  advances  in  IQ  scores,  the  results 
depend  on  intervention  at  a  very  early  age. 
(Heber's  enrollees  included  40  mothers  and 
their  newborn,  children.) 

This  is  well  before  the  st*te  traditionally 
has  intervened  with  compulsory  education 
laws,  and  three  to  four  years  earlier  than 
even  such  preschool  programs  as  Project 
Head  Start. 

Furthermore,  as  Heber  discovered,  such  re- 
tardation— even  in  the  slums — is  not  ran- 
domly distributed  but  tends  to  occur  in  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  are  of  low  Intelligence. 
(This,  he  found,  is  not  because  of  genetics 
but  because  low-IQ  mothers  fall  to  provide 
a  stimulating  environment  for  their  off- 
spring.) 

In  any  case,  any  effort  to  prevent  the  most 
predictable  retardation  has  to  involve  the 
mothers,  who  are  themselves  backward, 
which  Is  to  say  mothers  who  may  not  know 
what  Is  best  for  their  children. 

So  having  made  the  discovery  that  much 
intellectual  retardation  is  txrth  predictable 
and  preventable,  what  do  we  do?  Do  we  give 
the  staite  the  authority  to  force  mothers  to 
enroU  their  infant  children  in  special  pre- 
school classes?  Do  we  force  mothers  them- 
selves to  take  the  kind  of  training  that  will 
help  them  to  provide  a  proper  home  environ- 
ment? 

The  questions  are  Important  because  in- 
tervention of  the  sort  that  is  working  so  suc- 
cessfully m  Milwaukee  entails  Intrusion  of 
a  sort  that  Americans  are  dlsftosed  to  resist. 
In  addition,  any  such  Intervention  attempted 
on  a  large  scale  would  be  certain  to  provoke 
ahoute  that  the  government  was  trying  to 
brainwash  and  standardise  innocent  black 
children. 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  dismiss  such  objec- 
tions as  charlatanism.  But  would  It  be  as 
easy  to  persuade  large  numbers  of  ghetto 
parents  to  let  their  Infant  children  be  set 
apart  for  special  treatment? 
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WiMn  Haber  apprcMctMd  mottMra  of  new- 
bom  obUdr«n  sbout  pw«iolp«.tliig  in  hla  In- 
fitat  BOuMtlon  Oantar  Project.  tiMy  tfily 
Mlaed  Um  opportunity.  Tliis  may  mMm  tlut 
gb«tto  motlMn  ttcroai  the  country  woold 
alao  b«  enChTiBlastlo  partletpaixts.  Or  It  may 
mMm  only  that  »  group  of  ICUwmukiae  inoth- 
ar»  had  »  good  dwJ  o<  «irMi«l<tone>  In  >  cMftn 
praCaMor  trom  tlM  UnmcBtty  of  WlaooiMln. 

But  OTCD  ■Miiiiilim  tlw  wUUngnaaa  at  moat 
paranta,  wtaara  would  tba  money  eoma  tram? 

To  begin  with,  Umt*  la  TtrtuaHy  no  abanoe 
that  there  will  erer  be  enoi^i  nkonay  to  give 
every  alum  child  hla  own  teaeber. 

But  It  isnt  unreaaonable  to  aoppoae  that 
some  things  co>uld  be  done  to  oompenaate  tor 
the  stultifying  home  enTlNsunent  tlMkt  oon- 
demns  ao  many  atam  youngatan  to  a  aavere 
limitation  of  mental  deTelopment. 

If  you  care  to  dream  a  little,  it  might  be 
that  subatantlal  parte  of  Heber'a  early  educa- 
Uon  program  could  become  an  adjunct  to  the 
PrealdentiB  nunlly  Aaalatanoe  Plan. 

Since  Oongraaa  aeema  determined  to  write 
a  work/training  requirement  into  the  legla- 
latlon.  aomething  wiU  have  to  be  done  with 
the  children  while  mothen  are  on  the  Job 
or  In  training. 

This  obyioualy  entails  day-care  oentera  of 
some  sort.  Now  If,  Inatead  ot  centera  that 
are  little  more  than  atorage  bina,  the  gor- 
onment  would  flnance  wtil  staffed,  well 
equipped  centeta  capable  of  supplying  the 
Intellectual  eUmnlatlon  that  Haber  found 
miaslng  In  many  ghetto  homee  .  .  . 

But  that's  almoat  too  much  to  hope. 

What  is  far  more  likely  to  that  low-Income 
famlllee  will  go  right  on  producing  moire 
than  their  ^are  of  functional  ratazdatea, 
even  though  Prof.  Haber  has  told  im  that  It 
doean't  hare  to  be  that  way. 

[From  the  Ifilwaukee  Journal  | 

STtTOT  Mioar  PioTs   PovBtrr   Arracra  IQ's 

(By  Cynthia  WllUams) 

The  lifilwaukee  Project,  a  0ve-year  study 
of  Infant  education,  has  recently  presented 
data  IndlcaUng  that  the  children  of  the  Illit- 
erate poor  are  not  Inherently  Inferior  Intel- 
lectually to  otiier  children. 

The  project  team  reported  that  children 
from  Milwaukee's  inner  dty  consistently 
scored  high  on  a  Tsriety  of  tests  adminis- 
tered frtmi  Infancy  through  their  fourth 
year. 

During  this  period,  the  yoxuigsters'  intel- 
ligence quotients  jumped  by  more  than  60%, 
with  some  of  them  achieving  as  high  aa  1S6. 
LKAKir  raoic  BorrB 

The  atudy  provided  evidence  that  children 
start  learning  virtually  from  birth,  aocoid- 
ing  to  P.  Blck  Heber,  director  of  the  project 
and  profeeeor  of  education  and  psychology 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Heber  also 
reported  that  if  the  ediicaUonal  process  was 
bc^pm  soon  enough.  It  could  prevent  or  re- 
duce retardation  caused  by  a  child's  environ- 
ment. 

For  the  last  four  years  about  40  moUiers 
with  IQs  less  than  70,  with  their  newborn 
children,  have  voluntarily  participated  in 
the  Milwaukee  Project's  Infant  Education 
Center.  Nonnal  IQs  range  from  about  90  to 
110. 

The  newborn  babtea  were  put  into  two 
group*— two-thirds  of  them  in  the  e^>erl- 
mental  program  and  one-third  In  a  control 
group.  Initially,  the  project  workers,  who 
oonalated  of  psychologists,  sociologists  and 
teachers  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  others,  worked  on  a  one-to-one  baals 
with  the  children. 

TocarHSB  Of  oboctb 

As  the  children  grew  older,  they  were 
brought  together  In  small  groupa.  then  In 
larger  groupa. 

For  six  hours  a  day.  five  days  a  week,  the 
chlldran  attend  "atlmulatton"  centera  where 
they  are  cared  for,  talked  to.  read  to.  pUyed 


with  and  taught  numerical  cuioepta  and 
worda. 

"When  the  children  in  tlxe  experimental 
group  reached  19  to  25  months  of  age.  their 
vocabulary  producUon  began  to  accelerate 
rapidly,"  reported  the  JUly  issue  of  "Ameri- 
can ■dueattoa." 

"FoT'those  In  the  control  group,  vocabulary 
production  did  not  begin  In  any  instance 
until  the  child  was  28  months  old.  and  a 
number  of  the  control  group  children  still 
could  not  ^leak  at  that  age,"  the  magazine 
reported. 

STACT)  IN    ise4 

Heb«'  and  bis  team  of  reeearcbers  In  1964 
began  a  series  of  surveys  designed  to  leam 
more  about  the  relationship  of  poverty  to 
mental  retardation. 

In  theee  first  surveys  they  found  that  a 
mother's  IQ  was  the  most  reliable  single  In- 
dicator of  the  level  and  character  of  a  child's 
Intellectual  development. 

The  survey  data  showed  that  the  lower  the 
mother's  IQ.  the  greater  the  poasibillty  of 
the  children's  scoring  low  on  intelligence 
teets. 

From  this  and  other  information  the  re- 
searchers surmised  that  the  unusually  high 
coooentratlon  of  mental  retardation  in  the 
slum  was  not  caused  merely  by  the  slum 
envlroiunent,  but  by  the  retarded  parent 
living  In  that  environment. 

DirV^KKNT    KNVntONlCKNT 

After  repeated  visits  with  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies, the  reeearohers  foimd  "that  the  men- 
taUy  retarded  mother  creates  a  sodal  en- 
vironment for  her  offspring  that  is  distinctly 
different  from  that  created  by  her  nel^bor 
of  normal  intelUgence  level." 

Under  the  directlcm  of  the  university  and 
sui^xnted  by  a  grant  from  the  Social  and 
RehablUtation  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Heber  estab- 
lished the  Infant  Education  Center  at  3014 
W.  North  Ave.  The  surveys  were  conducted 
In  the  surrounding  area. 

"Knowing  that  only  chUdren  of  mothers 
with  IQt  less  than  80  show  a  progressive 
decline  to  mean  intelligence  as  they  grow 
older,  the  Wisconsin  group  decided  to  focus 
thatr  attenUon  and  their  efforts  on  auch 
youngsters."  the  magmrtne  said. 

paavaNTioM  sought 

"They  wanted  to  work  with  chUdren  who, 
according  to  the  record,  were  virtually  cer- 
tain to  show  characteristics  of  mental  re- 
tardation aa  they  grew  older." 

"The  challmge  was  to  see  whether  intel- 
lectual deficiency  might  be  prevented— as 
opposed  to  cured  or  remedied  latei^-by  In- 
trodiidng  an  array  of  positive  factors  In  the 
chUdren's  early  Ufe.  displacing  factors  that 
appeared  to  be  negative  or  adverse." 

Cam  Slttm  CRzumxif  Lx&awr 
(By  Stephen  P.  Strickland) 

Disadvantaged  children  may  be  capable 
of  educational  achievements  far  beyond  any- 
thing heretofore  imagined  if  a  remarkable 
project  in  MUwaukee  is  the  guide  it  clearly 
seema  to  be. 

In  the  project,  now  In  its  fifth  year.  chU- 
dren from  poor,  illiterate  parents  living  in 
the  city's  most  depressed  section  have  shown 
sustained  high  performance  on  a  variety  of 
teste  administered  from  Infancy  thro\igh 
their  fourth  year.  During  that  period  the 
youngsters'  IntelUgence  quotlente  jumped  by 
better  than  50  percent,  with  some  of  them 
achieving  as  high  as  136. 

This  and  other  evidence  gathered  during 
the  project  seems  to  demonstrate  that  while 
earty  environmental  circumstances  have  a 
powerful  Impact  on  a  child's  Intellectual 
growth,  the  slum  environment  In  and  of  It- 
self does  not  necessarily  form  a  lifetime  trap 
for  the  disadvantaged. 

Taken  alone,  that  finding  may  not  seem 
novel — aJ  though  convictions  about  tbe  suc- 


cess of  various  educational  "Intervention 
strategies"  sometimes  have  appeared  to  be 
based  more  on  bap*  and  sympathy  than  on 
scientific  evidence.  The  MUwaukee  Project 
provides  hard  data  to  support  the  belief 
that,  under  the  right  circiunstances,  inter- 
vention can  be  successful  even  in  the  most 
difficult  situations.  Beyond  that,  the  project 
suggeste  that  some  factMs  affecting  learn- 
log  capability  and  intelligence  quotients 
which  at  first  glance  could  be  Interpreted 
as  matters  of  Inheritance  are  instead  mat- 
ters of  environment. 

The  Implication  of  the  latter  finding  Is 
one  of  the  things  that  makes  the  Milwaukee 
Project  Important.  In  fact,  the  project's  Im- 
plications relate  to  several  educational  con- 
cerns from  compensatory  education  to  men- 
tal retardation.  Broadly,  they  justify  our 
paying  greater  attention  to  the  availability, 
the  kind,  and  the  quality  of  education  pro- 
grams for  the  very  young  child. 

The  MUwaukee  Project  was  launched  in 
1964  when  a  multldlsclpllnary  team  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  under  the  di- 
rection of  Rick  Heber,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion and  ChUd  Psychology,  began  a  series 
of  surveys  designed  to  learn  more  about  the 
relationship  of  poverty  to  mental  retarda- 
tion. The  team  included  professionals  from 
the  fields  of  psychology,  psychiatry.  Sociol- 
ogy, and  speech  therapy  as  weU  as  educa- 
tion. 

The  Wisconsin  group  knew  that  by  some 
estimates  more  than  six  mlUlon  persons  in 
the  United  States  are  considered  to  be  men- 
tally retarded  and  that,  although  the  great 
majority  of  them  have  no  Identifiable  pathol- 
ogy of  the  nervous  system,  all  have  ezcep- 
tlonaUy  low  I.Q.'s  and  are  functionally  If  not 
physiologically  retarded.  They  also  knew  that 
mentaUy  retarded  persons  are  found  in  par- 
ticularly large  numbers  among  the  popula- 
tions of  economically  distressed  urban  and 
rural  areas.  What  had  not  been  documented 
was  a  view  that  was  nevertheless  gaining  in- 
creasing acceptance:  that  the  retardation  so 
frequently  encountered  In  the  alum  was  pro- 
duced by  the  overall  environment  character- 
istlcaUy  found  there — a  combination  of  ig- 
norance. Ullteracy,  malnutrition,  and  eco- 
nomic, mental  and  peychcdoglcal  depression. 
That  view  overlooked  two  rather  obvious 
facts:  by  far  the  great  majority  of  disadvan- 
taged persons  living  In  slum  areas  are  not 
retarded,  and  the  majority  of  children  reared 
by  economically  disadvantaged  famUles  de- 
velop and  leam  in  a  relatively  normal  fash- 
ion. These  facte  suggested  that  the  heavy 
concentrations  of  mentally  retarded  persons 
in  slum  areas  were  related  to  certain  opedfic 
factors  rather  than  the  general  environment, 
and  the  Wisconsin  group  set  out  to  find  them. 
The  area  selected  for  the  siu-veys  was  that 
residential  section  of  Milwaukee  which,  ac- 
cording to  ceitsus  data  bad  the  lowest  median 
family  income,  the  greatest  population  den- 
sity per  housing  imlt,  and  the  most  dUapi- 
dated  hoi»1ng  in  the  city:  It  was,  m  short, 
a  claaaic  urban  slum.  And  predlcUbly,  It 
yielded  a  much  higher  rate  of  mental  re- 
tardation among  school  chUdren  than  any 
other  area  of  the  city. 

The  first  survey  was  conducted  in  1964, 
with  aU  famUles  in  the  area  whose  chUdren 
included  a  newborn  child  being  Invited  to 
participate.  The  moat  Important  finding  to 
emerge  from  that  initial  study  was  that 
maternal  intelligence  was  the  most  reliable 
sln^e  indicator  of  the  level  and  character 
of  intellectual  development  of  the  chUdren. 
Although  mothers  with  an  LQ.  below  80 
made  up  leaa  than  half  the  total  group  of 
mothers  in  the  study,  they  accounted  for 
about  four-fifths  of  the  chUdren  with  I.Q.'s 
below  80.  The  survey  daU  further  showed 
that  the  lower  the  mothers'  I.Q.,  the  greater 
the  poaaiblUty  of  their  diUdren's  scoring  low 
on  Intelligence  teste. 

Fathers  were  not  valuated  in  the  first  sur- 
vey. In  a  seoond  survey,  focused  on  619  new- 
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bom  Infants  in  the  area,  intelligenoe  teata 
were  given  to  fathers,  nx>thers,  and  chUdren 
over  two  years  of  age.  WhUe  the  results 
showed  that  tbe  father's  InteUlgence  level 
tended  to  be  strikingly  cloee  to  that  of  the 
mother,  members  of  the  team  felt  that  the 
constant  proximity  of  Inf&nt  and  mother  and 
tbe  fact  that  often  the  father  did  not  reside 
In  the  home  made  maternal  I.Q.  a  more  de- 
pendaUe  gauge. 

As  a  result  of  their  surveya  aitd  analysis, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  group  became 
convinced  that  the  exceptional  prevelence  of 
mental  retardation  In  the  slums  of  Ameri- 
can cities  is  not  randomly  distributed  or  ran- 
domly caused.  Rather,  It  Is  concentrated 
within  Individual  famUles  that  can  be  Iden- 
tified on  the  basis  of  maternal  InteUlgence. 
In  other  words,  the  reason  for  the  unusuaUy 
high  concentration  of  mental  retardation  in 
sliun  areas  Is  not  the  slum  environment  gen- 
erally, but  tbe  retarded  parent  residing  in 
that  environment. 

Examined  superficially,  the  popxUatlon  sur- 
vey data  from  the  MUwaukee  study  could 
be  taken  as  sviggestlve  evidence  that  "cul- 
tural-familial" mental  retardation  Is  more 
a  matter  of  heredity  than  of  environment. 
But  what  the  team  of  educator-scholars  ac- 
tually obeerved  In  their  repeated  vlslte  with 
hundreds  of  families  was  that  the  mentally 
retarded  mother  creates  a  social  environment 
for  her  offspring  that  Is  distinctly  different 
trom  that  created  by  her  neighbor  of  normal 
intelligence  level. 

Challenged  by  that  obeervatlon,  Heber  and 
his  associates  determined  to  discover  whether 
the  kind  of  retardation  that  perpetuates  It- 
self from  parent  to  child  In  the  slimi-dwell- 
Ing  famUy  could  be  prevented,  and  if  ao, 
bow. 

Under  tbe  audioes  of  the  university  and 
with  grant  support  from  the  Social  and  Re- 
hablUtation Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  nmltl- 
dlsclplinary  tecun  established  an  Infant  Edu- 
cation Center  In  1966  In  the  area  where  their 
surveys  had  been  conducted.  Knowing  that 
only  children  of  mothers  with  I.Q.'s  less  than 
80  show  a  progressive  decline  In  mean  in- 
telligence as  they  grow  older,  the  Wisconsin 
group  decided  to  focus  their  attention  and 
their  efforte  on  auch  youngsters.  Tbey  wanted 
to  work  with  children  who,  cMxx>rdlng  to  the 
record,  were  virtually  certain  to  show  charac- 
teristics of  mental  retardation  as  they  grew 
older. 

The  challenge  was  to  see  whether  intellec- 
tual deficiency  might  be  prevented — as  op- 
posed to  cured  or  remediated  later — by  intro- 
ducing an  array  of  positive  factors  in  the 
ChUdren's  early  life,  dl^laclog  factors  that 
appeared  to  be  negative  or  adverse.  The  Wis- 
consin team  knew  that  any  sound  oondu- 
slons  would  have  to  be  based  on  data  devel- 
oped over  a  period  of  years  and  for  a  relatively 
BtiU>le  population  group. 

The  teachers  in  the  MUwaukee  Project  are 
both  men  and  women  and  oome  from  many 
different  backgrounds.  Not  aU  of  them  are 
teachers  by  training.  Indeed,  not  aU  of  them 
have  college  degrees.  They  are  chosen  by  the 
project  directors  trom  many  appllcante  on 
the  bfbsis  of  personal  Interviews  as  weU  as 
oomprehenalve  written  Information.  What  Is 
sought  Is  an  abUlty  for  sensitive  Interaction 
with  Infante  and  small  chUdren  and  an  abUlty 
to  work  within  a  system  of  special  Instruction 
that  Is  both  stnictured  and  flexible,  requir- 
ing both  discipline  and  initiative.  Each 
teacher  undergoes  eight  months  ol  training 
before  beginning  work  at  the  Infant  Educa- 
tion Center.  At  present,  six  of  the  nine  teach- 
ers teaching  the  two-to-four-year -olds  have 
been  with  the  program  from  Ite  early  days. 

In  the  last  four  years  some  40  naothers 
with  LQ.'s  of  leas  than  70  liave.  with  their 
newborn  chUdren,  participated  in  the  In- 
fant Education  Center  Project.  When  asked 
If  they  wished  to  have  their  chUdren  take 
part  In  such  a  program,  aU  mothers  who  were 


offered  the  opportvinlty  seised  it  qulcUy.  The 
newborn  babies  of  these  mothers  ware  di- 
vided Into  two  group's,  with  two-thirds  of 
them  being  placed  In  the  experimental  pro- 
gram and  tbe  remaining  one-third  In  a  con- 
trol group.  Beginning  In  the  first  few  weeks 
of  life,  the  project  team  launched  a  oompre- 
henalve "intervention"  Into  the  lives  at  thoee 
infante  in  the  experimental  program. 

Shortly  after  tbe  mother  returned  from 
the  hoepltal,  teachers  began  visiting  the 
home  for  several  hours  each  day,  focusing 
most  of  their  attention  on  the  baby.  Some 
weeks  later,  as  soon  as  the  mother  and  the 
teaober  together  decided  that  tbe  time  was 
right,  mother  and  chUd  joined  programs  at 
the  Infant  Education  Center.  Tbe  Uifant 
ChUd,  usually  three  to  four  months  old,  was 
exposed  to  mental  stimulation  of  a  wide  va- 
riety for  several  hours  each  day  under  a 
one-.to-one  ratio  with  trained  adulte.  Mean- 
whUe  the  mother  was  encouraged — but  not 
required — to  take  part  in  a  center  program 
designed  to  teach  her  improved  homemaking 
and  baby -care  techniques  and  In  some  cases 
to  provide  ba^c  occupational  training. 

The  oldest  chUdren  are  now  moving  toward 
their  fifth  birthdays.  For  the  last  four-and- 
a-half  years  they  have  been  picked  up  early 
each  morning  at  their  homes  and  brought  to 
the  Infant  Education  Center.  Bach  child  in 
tbe  school  has  his  own  teacher  until  he  is  24 
montlis  old.  At  that  point  smaU  group  learn- 
ing begins  with  two-year-olds  being  placed 
In  a  class  with  five  other  youngsters.  When 
the  children  are  three  years  old,  the  size  of 
the  class  Is  Increased  to  el^t;  when  tbey  are 
four.  It's  Increased  to  11.  Throughout,  three 
teachers  are  assigned  to  each  class.  Ttiis 
formula  enables  every  teacher  to  specialize  in 
a  given  area — treading,  language  development 
and  exftreasion,  or  mathematics — while  pro- 
viding a  constant  relatlonslp  between  each 
chUd  and  several  adulte  and  constant  rela- 
tionship among  the  children. 

AcnvrriKS  ask  stxuctuxh> 

The  education  program  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  activities  including  Important 
aspects  of  sensory  and  language  sttmiUatlon. 
These  activities  are  precisely  structured, 
though  the  setting  is  arranged  to  encourage 
flexlblUty  and  imtiative  by  both  the  infant 
and  the  teacher. 

Tbe  schedule  during  four  days  of  each  week 
Is  firmly  set  for  the  children  two  years  old 
and  older.  Tbey  arrive  at  tbe  center  by  9:00 
a.m.,  and  after  they  are  given  breakfast,  they 
begin  their  classes  at  9:30.  Bach  of  the  three 
teachers  engages  a  third  of  tbe  pi;^lls  in 
learning  activities  In  his  or  her  special  area. 
using  both  standard  equipment  and  tech- 
niques, materials,  and  methods  that  have 
been  develc^>ed  at  the  center.  For  example, 
the  Peabody  Language  Development  Kit  for 
primary  level  is  used  for  chUdren  two,  three, 
and  four  years  old  in  their  afternoon  group 
language  class.  In  the  toon  Individualised 
morning  language  class,  the  teacher  usually 
uses  equipment  and  methods  developed  over 
the  last  several  years  by  Heber  and  his  col- 
leagues, and  she  may  oocasionaUy  adapt 
variations  from  standard  methods  and  equip- 
ment for  particular  purpoaee. 

In  his  langiiage  class,  which  laste  a  half 
hour,  a  child  Is  guided  by  the  teacher  for 
20  minutes  of  stimulatory  exercises;  in  the 
remaining  10  minutes  he  may  use  the  equip- 
ment or  materials  or  continue  in  any  way  he 
wishes  the  activity  tbe  teacher  began.  Bis 
seoond  class,  also  of  a  half-hour's  duration.  Is 
likewise  divided  Into  20  minutes  of  struc- 
tured activity  and  10  minutes  of  unstruc- 
tured continuation  of  that  activity.  After  a 
half-hour  of  free  play,  a  third  half-hour 
class  brings  the  children  to  11:30,  when  tbey 
decide  whether  they  wish  to  watch  "Sesame 
Street"  on  television — wliich  the  MUwaukee 
Project  professionals  rate  highly— or  to  con- 
tinue one  of  the  acUvltlee  begun  previously 
that  morning. 


After  lunch  and  a  nap,  there  are  two  addi- 
tional classes  in  the  afternoon,  once  more 
of  a  half-hour  each.  For  these  two  classes, 
each  age  group  is  divided  into  two  sectKms 
with  one  teacher  working  with  three  to  six 
chUdren.  The  group  language  class  empha- 
sizes communication  and  problem-solving. 
The  teacher  might  ask,  for  example,  "What  if 
you  woke  up  In  tbe  morning  and  could  find 
orUy  one  shoe?"  The  point  Is  to  stir  tbe  chU- 
dren's imaginations  and  encotirage  free  ver- 
balization of  thought. 

A  second  teacher  engages  her  section  in 
lessons  on  topics  that  vary  from  week  to 
week  and  Include  science,  art,  and  music.  Aa 
In  tbe  morning  classes,  there  are  20  minutes 
of  structured  activity  and  10  minutes  of 
free  use  of  equipment  or  free  exploration  of 
topics  Introduced  earUer.  Meanwhile,  the 
third  teacher  uses  this  period  to  work  m- 
dlvlduaUy  with  any  chUd  needing  special 
help  in  any  subject. 

Both  the  morning  and  afternoon  class 
groupings  are  based  on  a  combination  of 
abUlty  and  behavior.  Hence  there  is,  once 
more,  flexlblUty  within  the  structure.  A 
ChUd  may  have  his  language  class  at  9:30 
on  some  days  and  at  11  on  other  days.  For 
Children  less  than  two  years  old,  tbe  day's 
activities  are  not  as  structured  as  they  are 
for  the  older  yoimgsters.  And  on  Fridays, 
the  day  Is  less  structured  for  all  the  chUdren, 
often  aUowlng  for  such  special  occasions  as 
field  trips. 

Tbe  program  for  mothers  continues  after 
the  ChUdren  have  begun  their  classes  at  the 
center.  Following  the  Initial  emphasis  on 
chUd  care  and  homemaking,  the  program 
offers  opportunities  for  vocational  training 
and  has  assisted  a  number  of  mothers  to 
secure  steady  employment  for  tbe  first  time. 
The  center  does  not  employ  any  of  the 
mothers  but  supports  sin  active  parente  or- 
ganization in  which  tbe  majority  of  them 
participate. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  their  partici- 
pation In  the  infant  education  program  the 
youngsters  liave  been  tested  as  weU  as  taught. 
At  given  Intervals  a  number  of  experimental 
measures  of  learning  and  performance — in 
language  development  and  motor  skills, 
among  other  areas — ^have  been  applied  and 
standardized  teste  of  intelligence  and  in> 
tellectual  development  administered. 

DIFFEaSNCXS  IN  pxavoaMANCxs 

Starting  when  they  were  18  montlis  old 
and  continuing  at  six-week  Intervals  there- 
after, tbe  ctaUdren  have  been  given  a  series 
of  language  performance  teste,  including  both 
"free  speech  samples"  (recordings  of  their 
conversations  made  at  random  intervals)  and 
formal  language  tests.  Over  a  period  of  three 
years,  stiUclng  differences  have  developed  in. 
the  performances  of  chUdren  in  the  experi- 
mental group  and  those  in  the  control  group. 
When  the  chUdren  in  the  experimental  group 
reached  19  to  25  months  of  age.  their  voca- 
bxUary  production  began  to  accelerate  rapid- 
ly. For  those  In  the  centred  group,  vocabulary 
production  did  net  begin  in  any  trnftan^»y 
until  the  child  was  28  month^  old,  and  a 
number  of  the  control  group  chUdren  stiU 
coiUd  not  speak  at  that  age. 

An  Interesting  phenomenon  the  Univeralty 
of  Wisconsin  team  obaerved  was  that  at 
approximately  28  months  the  chUdren  in  the 
experimental  group  seemed  to  reach  a  vo- 
cabulary plateau  lasting  for  one  to  two 
months.  At  that  stage,  aa  the  diildren  began 
to  concentrate  on  grammatical  structure, 
they  produced  fewer  new  words.  Three  or 
four  months  later,  however,  Xb»  chUdren  in 
the  active  program  were  able  to  emireaa 
themselves  in  fuU  aentencee.  aome  relatively 
complex,  whUe  most  of  the  diUdren  in  the 
control  group  were  for  the  moat  part  still 
producing  unconnected  words. 

Tbe  ChUdren  In  tbe  active  atlmulatton  pro- 
gram advanced  rapidly  not  only  in  exprea- 
slon  but  in  oomprehenalon  as  well.  A  teat 
given  first  at  36  months  and  thereafter  at 
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Ume-month  Isterrals  measuTMl  the  chil- 
dren's coix4>rebeQalon  of  16  dlffarent  gram- 
matical faaturea  or  rules  of  th«  »"c««-*'  Ua- 
gua«B.  At  tntrj  point,  the  chUdran  In  the 
experimental  group  ahowea  ■Ignlfloanttj  m- 
p«Tlar  performance. 

Indeed,  on  a  whole  range  of  testa — Crom 
simple  mat.rh1ng  and  sorting  to  ocmpre- 
hencdon  and  motor  skills  to  tests  of  Intellec- 
tual development  and  IntaUlgett^e  quo- 
tient— the  children  who  have  been  riTposiwI 
since  infancy  to  the  dally  routine  of  mantal 
stimulation  have  shown  remarkalde  (]0TeIa|>- 
ment  In  contrast  with  the  children  In  the 
control  group.  This  ht^ds  true  even  when  the 
performance  of  the  experimental  group  Is 
measured  against  the  norms  estaUlahed  by 
age  peers  generally. 

Naturally  It  was  hoped  and  expected  that 
the  concentrated,  carefully  constructed  pro- 
gram of  Btlmtilatlon  of  which  one  group  of 
children  was  to  be  exposed  would  result  In 
some  noticeable  differences.  But  the  original 
spedflc  goal  was  to  teet  ways  of  preventing 
decline  in  intellectual  development  In 
children  for  whom  such  de<dlne  was  pre- 
dictable on  a  variety  of  grounds.  What  was 
not  anticipated  by  Heber  and  his  colleagues 
was  the  marked  acceleration  In  a  range  of 
Intellectual  skills  that  has  in  fact  occuxred 
over  the  last  four  years  on  the  part  at  the 
children  In  the  experimental  program. 

Thoee  differences  are  dramatised  in  the 
finding  that  at  4a  months  of  age,  the  children 
in  the  active  stimulation  program,  meas- 
ured an  average  of  33  I.Q.  points  hl|(her  than 
the  children  in  the  control  group,  with  some 
of  them  registering  I.Q.'s  as  high  as  135. 
Equally  remarkable,  the  children  in  the  ex- 
perimental program  are  learning  at  a  rate 
that  is  in  excess  of  the  norm  for  their  age 
peers  generally. 

The  results  of  four  years  of  effort  and 
analysis  that  have  gone  Into  the  tfilwaukee 
Project  obviously  are  extremely  promising. 
The  professional  educators,  social  scientists, 
and  teachers  Involved  are  nevertheless  cau- 
tious in  their  Interpretation  of  those  results. 
For  one  thing,  they  want  to  collect  and  ana- 
lyse data  on  the  children  participating  in  the 
project  for  another  two  years  or  more. 

Further,  the  children  have  doubtless  be- 
come "test  wise,"  and  the  project  team  would 
Like  more  time  to  ■esetiD  the  possible  effect  of 
this  kind  of  sophistication.  Nevertheless,  the 
children  in  the  control  group  have  been 
tested  as  often  as  those  In  the  experimental 
program,  and  so  the  difference  in  their  per- 
formances obviously  results  from  differences 
in  their  educational  environment. 

Whatever  their  caution,  members  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  group  do  say  that, 
as  far  as  they  know,  the  intellectual  stimula- 
tion and  training  given  the  children  In  the 
Milwaukee  Project  have  been  more  con^re- 
benatve  and  intensive  than  that  to  which  any 
oompctrable  groups  of  infants  have  ever  been 
exposed.  In  the  course  of  Uielr  efforta,  mem- 
bwa  of  the  team  have  developed  particular 
techniques — e^>eciaay  in  the  area  of  verbal 
■kill  development  and  reading  compreben- 
Blon — that  seem  to  have  affected  the  progress 
of  the  children,  though  team  members  are 
reluctant  to  suggest  that  thoee  techniques 
and  approaches  are  unique  or  even  com- 
pletely novel.  They  are,  in  any  caee,  planning 
a  series  of  instructional  materials  baaed  on 
their  research  and  ttiarhlng  experience  In  In- 
fanrt  education. 

Despite  the  scientiflc  caution  and  per- 
sorial  modesty  of  the  Wisconsin  group,  their 
excHement  ait  the  posslMlHles  they  have  de- 
veloped shows  through. 

"We  have  seen  a  capacity  for  learning  on 
the  part  of  extremely  young  children  that 
previously  I  would  not  have  believed  poa- 
stble,"  says  Heber.  "While  the  resists  are  by 
no  means  fully  conclusive  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  tested,  the  least  that  I  am  willing 
to  say  U  taiat^tit  U  dllBoult  to  oonoelve  of  the 


Children  In  tlie  experimental  program  ever 
falling  back  to  the  level  of  their  age  peers  in 
the  lagging  oontnA  group." 

In  any  case,  the  tr»nd  of  the  data  being 
developed  in  the  Milwaukee  Frojeot  engen- 
dws  real  hope  that  mental  retardation  of  the 
kind  that  occurs  in  children  whose  paremts 
are  poor  and  of  poor  ability  can  be  prevented. 
If  the  effort  Is  begun  eariy  and  remains  con- 
stant In  the  eaily  yean,  even  very  serious 
kinds  of  mental  and  Intellectual  dJaadran- 
tage  can  possibly  be  forestaUed. 


ENDORSEMENT     OP     COMPREHEN- 
SIVE rrrrn-n  DEVELOPBCENT  wtt.it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Day  Care  and  ChOd  Develop- 
ment Council  of  America  met  In  Wash- 
ington and  reviewed  pending  legi8latl<Hi 
in  the  area  of  developmental  day  care. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  they  en- 
dorsed the  day  care  provisions  In  8. 
2007 — which  reflect  the  major  provisions 
in  8.  1512,  the  Comprehensive  Child  De- 
veloiHnent  Act  of  1971,  which  I  intro- 
duced with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits).  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwiikkr).  and  29 
cosponaors  early  this  year. 

In  order  that  the  views  of  this  orga- 
nization of  persons  experienced  in  early 
childhood  efforts  be  available  to  all  of 
us  considering  legislation  in  this  field,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
statement  of  the  Day  Care  and  Child  De- 
velopment Council  of  America  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

CouNcu.  Acts  on  Psnding  Lxoislation 

Attached  Is  a  stetement  of  the  Day  Care 
and  Child  Development  OnincU  of  America 
Executive  Committee  on  pending  legislation. 

The  Child  Development  Title  of  the  Bco- 
nomlc  Opportxinity  Amendments  of  1971  (8. 
2007,  formerly  the  Mondale  BUI)  may  reach 
the  Senate  fioor  the  week  beginning  August 
2.  Two  areas  of  the  bUl  may  be  vulnerable 
to  amendment. 

(a)  Prime  Sporuor  KUffilHUtp.  In  the  bill 
reported  out  of  Committee,  preference  f<» 
funding  goes  to  locaUties  or  combinations  of 
locaUtles  U  they  have  the  capacities  to  (1) 
spend  on  admlnlstratlTe  overhead  no  more 
than  5  percent  of  their  allotn^nt  and  (2)  ar- 
range linkages  with  i4>proprlate  health,  edu- 
cation, and  social  servioe  programs. 

An  attempt  is  expected  to  substitute  a  pop- 
ulation requirement  tor  prime  sponsorvhip 
such  that  the  Bute's  role  would  be  onh^p^^Mi 
and  e]q>anded. 

(b)  Income  gligfbtUttf.  The  blU  now  pro- 
vides for  free  child  care  services  for  famines 
with  incomes  below  the  Bureau  of  Labcw  Sta- 
tistics lower  Uving  standard  for  an  uit>an 
family  of  four — now  $6,900. 

The  AdmlnlstraUon  reportedly  favors  a 
cut-off  at  the  present  income  figure — •8,0(X>. 

The  •8,000  has  been  praised  as  a  significant 
(tap  toward  unlvenal  child  oarel 

The  Council  supports  the  provisions  of  8. 
2007.  Key  differences  between  8.  2007  and 
H.R.  6748.  mtonsored  In  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlvee  by  Rep.  Brademas  and  others,  now 
are: 

1.  Prims  Sponaonhip.  8.  3007  deaeribed 
above. 

HJt.  8748  designates  cities  of  100.000  or 
more  population  and  states  as  twlng  in  line 
for  prime  sponsonlilp. 

2.  AuthorUuttion.  HH.  6748  calls  for  "such 
sums  as  may  be  nsceasary."  Hie  Administra- 


tion wishes  no  new  sums.  8.  3007  provides  for 
13  blUlon  In  the  first  operatloud  year.  DCC- 
OCA  sees  the  $3  billion  as  Inadequate. 

3.  Head  Start  Spoiuor  ProCeoMon.  Within 
the  structure  of  the  present  WH  6748,  no 
Bead  Start  program  tpoomon  should  be  ter- 
minated without  a  rec(»iunendatlon  frtMa 
Local  Policy  Councils  and  a  hearing  before 
the  ChUd  Development  OounoU. 

4.  Project  PoUeg  Oommitteea.  Absent  from 
H,B.  6748  is  a  provlaloa  for  Project  PoUey 
Committees  with  approval  responsibility 
over  basle  goals.  poUdes  and  iirooedures  for 
the  project  applicant,  including  poUdes  with 
respect  to  planning,  penonnel,  budgeting, 
location  of  centers  and  facilities,  and  evalua- 
tion of  projects. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  will  probably  be 
In  sesBlon  through  August  6.  Some  declslona 
regarding  the  above  may  be  made  before 
then. 

TDWASO   UMIVXiaAI.   CBILO   CaXS:    A  FOORIOII 
ON  CIJUXNT  LHOSLATIVX  OPTIONS 

(Adapted  by  the  Kxeoutlve  Committee  of  the 
Day  Care  and  Child  Development  Council 
of  Amerloa.  Inc..  JiUy  36,  1971) 
The  ExecuUve  Committee  of  the  Day  Care 
and  Oiild  Development  Council  of  America. 
Inc.,  following  a  two  day  conference  of  con- 
cerned day  care  participants  whlcti  explored 
all  aq)eots  of  pending  day  care  legl^tkm 
(8.  3007,  HJl.  6748,  8.  2008.  HJL  1)  and  the 
delivery  mechanisms  ln<duded  in  each,  has 
chosen  the  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  M«w<ii^i^> 
as  that  representing  the  package  that  comes 
closest  to  the  DCCDCA  Statement  of  Prin- 
ciples. The  Council  had  previously  been  on 
record  In  opposition  to  some  central  points 
of  H.R.  1  (Welfare  Reform)  and  S.  3003  (Long 
BUI)  as  they  appeared  In  earlier  versions. 

SnX  aXTLBCTS  "STATKMJUIT  Or  vwmrrTvt.w^" 

The  CoiujcU  beUeves  that  8.  3007.  now  In- 
oorpwated  as  part  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  extension,  lays  the  framework 
for  a  coordinated  netw<vk  of  rtbiwi  care  and 
development  service  which — 

Are  available  to  children  of  all  agee  from 
conception  through  youth,  to  families  from 
every  kind  of  economic  and  social  background 
and  to  every  community  with  priority  to 
those  whoee  need  Is  greatest; 

Are  avaUable  through  a  wide  variety  of 
different  types  of  programs  and  during  aU  of 
the  hours  of  the  day  and  time  of  the  year 
that  ohUdreo,  families  and  communities  need 
them; 

Have  the  fuU  range  of  components  required 
to  promote  the  Intellectual,  emotional,  so- 
cial and  physical  growth  of  the  chUdr«i 
they  serve; 

Insure  pcuvnts  a  decisive  poUcy  role  in  the 
planning,  operation  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams which  detemUne  the  environment  in 
which  their  children  live; 

Place  the  major  reeponslbUity  for  planning 
and  operating  chUd  oare  and  development 
services  at  the  local  level; 

Reflect  and  build  on  the  cultiire  and  lan- 
guage of  children,  famlllee  and  oommunltiee 
being  served  and  enhance  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  child's  culttuw. 

PKOOXAMS  wnx  RC  I«VXLOPKKNTAL 

Under  the  mandates  of  this  blU,  chUd  oaie 
programs  must  be  developmental.  They  must 
Include  a  broad  range  of  educational,  health, 
social  service,  and  nxitrttlonal  elements. 

FKAJOWOKX     LAn>     rOK     TTNIVXSSAI,     SXXVICES; 

paioarrr  gtvkn  thosx  wtth  orkatxst  nkxd; 
orcoicB  KuomniTT  is  accxptablx 
The  blU  lays  the  framework  for  universally 
avaUable  services.  Priority  attention  is  gumr- 
anteed  for  the  economically  disadvantaged, 
migrants,  handicapped,  Indians,  and  minor- 
ity group  ohUdren.  and  provision  Is  mandated 
for  bilingual  programs.  We  are  particularly 
impressed  with  the  Increase  in  income  ellgl- 
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bUlty  for  services  without  parental  fees  to 
families  earning  up  to  $6900.  This  wUl  en- 
hance the  prospects  of  achieving  class  in- 
tegration at  the  preschool  level. 

KKAosTAax  coNsrrruxNCT  is  sArBcuAaoKD 
Maintenance  of  priority,  through  earmark- 
ing of  fluids,  for  the  present  low-Income  con- 
stituency now  served  at  an  Inadequate  level 
of  funding  by  Headstart,  Is  a  vital  safeguard. 
We  expect  that  the  strong  decision-making 
representation  at  the  Prime  Sponsor  level  by 
Headstart  representatives  will  ensure  the 
maxlmvun  opportunity  for  expanding  quality 
developmental  programs  for  low-income  chU- 
dren  and  famlUes. 

OTHXB  POSITIONS  APPROVXD 

The  bUl  also  creates  demonstration  ChUd 
Advocacy  Programs.  authorlElng  chUd  care 
faculty  construction  grants,  and  programs 
for  federal  employees. 

CX}TrNCIL  QUALOIEB   XNDOISKMXNT 

WhUe  recognizing  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
in  terms  of  prospects  of  changing  the  bUl's 
language,  the  CouncU  qualified  its  endorse- 
ments in  several  respects.  Pirst,  it  adopted 
a  preference  for  separating  eligibUity  deter- 
mination from  fees  to  be  charged  famUles 
with  incomes  above  $6900. 

PEX/XUGIBILrrY   DETEBIIINATION   NEEDS 
SEPASATtON 

The  Executive  Committee  determined  that 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  eliglbUlty,  Income 
gained  due  to  cbUd  care  avaUabUity  should 
be  disregarded.  This  would  benefit  the  two- 
parent  working  low-Income  family  and  the 
single  parent.  But  If  fees  are  necessary,  they 
should  be  charged  In  accord  with  total  famUy 
Income,  leas  adjustments. 

PABXNT-COMSTTMSR  PAKTICIPATION  NEEDS 
STKENGTHENING 

The  Executive  (X>mmlttee  considered  care- 
fully the  elements  of  the  bUl  creating  a 
structure  that  blended  the  sometimes  diverse 
needs  of  governmental  units  and  program 
consumers.  Possible  Inter-relationshlpe  mesh- 
ing the  interests  of  the  two  groupings  had 
been  the  subject  of  great  concern  at  the 
conference  preceding  the  CouncU 's  delibera- 
tions. While  less  than  fiUly  positive  about 
all  the_  components  of  the  delivery  system 
mechanism  in  any  of  the  existing  legislation 
proposals,  the  CouncU  qualified  Its  endorse- 
ment of  the  Mondale  bUl  by  adopting  the 
conference  recommendation  of  a  60%  mini- 
mum parental -consumer  participation  on 
all  chUd  care  boards  and  councils. 

AOTHOaiEATION  OP  PONDS  KXXD  TO  BE  INCEEASED 

Another  qualified  endorsement  was 
sounded  In  the  realism  of  finances.  Mondale 
authorizes  SlOO  mUllon  In  fiscal  1072  for  plan- 
ning and  technical  assistance,  and  $3  blUlon 
in  fiscal  1973  for  program  operation.  This 
figxire  falls  far  short  of  the  sum  needed  to 
provide  chUd  care  services  universally  as  a 
public,  social  utUity  on  par  with  other  essen- 
tial services  such  as  police,  fire,  and  pubUc 
education.  And  the  CouncU  is  less  than  con- 
fident that  the  authorlBation  figure  wlU 
materiaUze  unscathed  from  budgetary  ax- 
wielders.  Oiir  membership  and  constituents 
should  remember  that  the  intention  Is  to  in- 
crease resource  allocation  to  chUd  care  at  an 
increasing  rate  untU  the  needs  of  ail  chUdren 
In  the  United  States  are  realized. 

COUNCIL  MAKES  OTHEE  RECOMMXNDATIONB 

The  CouncU  discussed  the  Importance  of 
providing  opportunities  for  maximum  local 
control  of  programs  financed  under  the  Mon- 
dale bUl.  The  (XtuncU  recognized  some  bene- 
fits of  BtandardlElng  social  service  delivery 
regions.  The  argiunents  for  requiring  Prime 
Sponsor  territorial  conformity  with  regions 
within  states  formed  in  accord  with  the  In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968 
were  considered.  The  merits  of  encouraging 
prime  qwnsorshlp  by  locaUties  were  found  to 


outweigh  the  disadvantages  with  respect  to 
overlapping  or  contradictory  coverage  areas 
which  are  defined  for  the  delivery  of  some 
complementary  social  services. 

However,  the  CouncU  urged  that  the  ad- 
ministering agency  should  take  into  account 
regions  established  within  states  under  the 
ICA  of  1468  as  long  as  the  size  of  the  prime 
sponsorship  area  Is  not  thereby  in  anyway 
restricted. 

As  a  step  toward  organizational  consolida- 
tion and  avoidance  of  duplication,  the  Coun- 
cU recommends  that  administrative  giUde- 
llnes  be  developed  by  the  Office  of  ChUd 
Development,  the  federal  agency  designated 
to  administer  the  Act's  In^ileinentatlon, 
which  woiUd  encoiuage  Prime  Sponsors  to 
designate  4-C  Councils  as  ChUd  Devdopment 
Councils. 

This  la  in  recognition  of  the  labors  of  dedi- 
cated citizens  representing  private  and  pub- 
lic agencies,  consumers,  government,  and 
private  Individuals  who,  out  of  a  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  chUdren  and  in  the  Interest  ot 
program  coordination,  have  formed  Com- 
munity Coordinated  ChUd  Care  groups.  The 
CouncU  views  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
ChUd  Development  CouncU  as  duplicative 
and  therefore  unnecessary  in  those  instances 
where,  with  minor  structural  revisions, 
existing  4-C  groups  could  comply  with  the 
composition  for  CDCs  specified  In  the  bUl. 

COtTNCn,    THANKS   CONTEXXNCE   PAKTIdPANTS 

The    Executive   Committee   expressed   its 

heartiest  compliments  and  appreciations  to 
the  Conference  participants  Who  labored 
conscientiously  to  consider  the  major  Issues 
and  emerged  with  a  broad  consensus.  The 
Executive  Committee  adopted,  in  addition  to 
the  Items  mentioned  above.  Conference  Rec- 
ommendations for : 

Creation  of  a  single  structure  for  chUd 
care  services  at  state,  regional  and  other 
levels. 

Provisions,  legislative  and  administrative, 
to  make  maximum  use  of  funds  avaUable 
through  various  child  care  acts  which  result 
in  community  programs  for  all  chUdren, 
eliminating  the  segregation  of  chUdren  by 
category  Into  separate  programs.  Thus  the 
CouncU  endorsee  the  continuation  of  exist- 
ing categorical  programs  which  can  be  used 
to  accomplish  this  objective,  and  seeks  to 
protect  the  funding  priorities  already  achiev- 
ed for  high  priority  categories  of  chUdren. 

Maintenance  of  open-ended  appropriations 
xrnder  tiUe  IV-A  of  the  Social  Seciirity  Act. 

A  definition  of  "parents"  in  the  context 
of  parent  board  monbershlp  tilglbUlty  which 
includes  (a)  those  needing  and  eligible  for 
a  variety  of  publicly  funded  chUd  care  serv- 
ices, (b)  pctfents  presently  using  child  care 
services,  and  (c)  alumni  who  have  used  chUd 
care  services  and  have  been  selected  by  par- 
ents to  represent  them. 

All  legislation  should  Include  funds  ear- 
marked for  parental  and  community  par- 
ticipation at  the  disposition  of  parents  for 
public  and  parent  education,  which  may  in- 
clude transportation,  conferences,  and  in- 
formation dissemination. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW 

B4r.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  a  sage  commentary  on  our 
distinguished  Vice  President  by  Jos^h 
McCaffrey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary' wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rrcoro.  as  follows: 

COMMKKTAKT    OP    JOSEPH   McCAPrSET 

(As  Broadcast  Over  WMAL-TV  (7) ,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  at  11  P.M..  July  36.  1971) 
Splro  Agnew  must  get  a  lot  of  laughs  out 
of  his  lob.  And  he'U  get  more  If  his  staff  here 


at  home  saves  some  of  the  clippings  from 
the  last  few  weeks  whUe  he  has  been  roam- 
ing the  woiid. 

The  funniest  one  talks  about  the  quote 
Drop  Agnew  move  to  picking  up  tempo  un- 
quote, and  then  it  says  "invariably  these 
three  names  appear  on  what  Is  beginning  to 
look  like  a  priority  list  of  possible  alterna- 
tives to   Mr.   Agnew". 

Just  where  these  names  appear,  other  than 
in  this  story,  and  who  Is  responsible  for 
making  up  this  priority  list  remains  locked 
forever  within  the  r^>orter  who  wrote  the 
story,  and  possibly  wlU  always  remain 
locked  there  because  who  really  cares  where 
such  nonsense  came  from? 

The  three  names  on  the  aUeged  priority  list 
are,  hold  your  breath.  Governor  RockefeUer 
of  New  York,  Presidential  Advisor  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  not  exactly  a  "household"  name, 
and  the  Republican  National  Chairman. 
Senator  Robert   Dole   of   tcanima 

The  article  goes  down  hlU  from  there. 

But  it  surely  shoiUd  be  on  the  top  of 
the  stack  on  Mr.  Agnew's  desk  to  greet  him 
on  his  return. 

Where  does  aU  this  "drop  Agnew"  talk 
come  from,  other  than  dreamy  reporters? 

Or  a  better  question:  what  case  can  be 
made  for  dropping  Agnew? 

In  the  face  of  a  conservative  Republican 
Administration  making  friends  with  the 
greatest  hate  of  the  conservaUves,  Red 
China,  why  woiUd  Richard  Nixon  compound 
his  problem  by  dropping  the  conservative 
Splro  Agnew? 

Those  who  have  always  pleaded  for  a  more 
InteUlgent  China  policy  have  been.  In  ttfe 
main,  liberals  who  woiUd  not  vote  for 
Richard  Nixon.  The  latest  move  isn't  going 
to  win  them  over,  nor  would  dropping  Agnew 
bring  them  around. 

Vice  President  Agnew  has,  llke'lm  or  not, 
developed  a  constituency  of  his  own.  It  Is 
the  same  constituency  which  regrets  and,  in 
some  cases  oppoees,  the  overtures  to  Red 
China.  Its  love  for  Splro  woiUd  bring  it  out 
to  vote  for  the  Nixon-Agnew  Ucket  again. 
Dropping  Splro  would  mean  these  people 
woiUd  stay  home  or  opt  for  George  WaUace. 

And  dropping  Splro  wouldn't  bring  a 
ticket  headed  by  Mr.  Nixon  any  new  voting 
power. 


DR.  ROGER  ADAMS 

Mr.  STTEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Roger  Adams,  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
organic  chemistry,  died  on  July  6.  1971. 
in  Champaign,  ni..  at  the  age  of  82.  A 
resident  of  lUinois  for  65  years.  Dr. 
Adams  had  headed  the  chemistry  dep>art- 
ment  at  the  University  of  minols  for  28 
years  until  his  retirement  in  1957.  He 
also  served  on  the  NaUcHial  Science 
Board  from  1954-60.  Dr.  Adams  was 
the  recipient  of  the  National  Medal  of 
Science  in  1965  awarded  by  President 
Johnson  for  his  work  "as  the  one  recog- 
nized leader"  in  organic  chemistry  for 
many  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  bi- 
ography of  the  distinguished  chemist 
from  Illinois,  Dr.  Roger  Adams,  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  tlie  Rxcoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f<^ow8: 

Dr.  Roger  Adams,  who  headed  the  chemis- 
try department  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
for  28  years  untU  his  retirement  in  1957,  died 
on  July  6  In  Champaign,  Illinois.  He  was  83 
years  of  age. 

As  one  of  the  world's  leading  organic 
chemists.  Dr.  Adams  consistently  brought 
distinction  to  the  University  and  the  state 
of  Illinois.  A  native  of  Massachusetts.  Dr. 
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Adanna  wm  •  nsldant  of  THInoto  for  06  ; 
He  fl»t  moTAd  to  Obampalgn-Urten*  In  1916 
to  become  aaalrtant  profenor  ftt  the  Unl- 
v«ntty  of  nunois,  and  wm  l*ter  ttitXnaux  of 
tbe  department  of  obemlstry  and  /i^twVi^i 
engineering  at  tbe  umrenlty  ftaoi  18M-18M. 
In  1907  be  beoame  ie»tMctt  pwrfenpg  and 
then  pcirfeMor  emerl  tus. 

Bonx  In  Boston,  a  member  of  ttie  dlsUn- 
gulsbed  Adama  family  of  lla— aohuaetti,  Dr. 
Adams  received  hla  A.B..  A.M..  and  FhJ). 
degrees  from  Harfvrd.  Barly  in  bis  teaching 
career  he  tau^t  organic  cbemlatry  at  Har- 
vard UzUTeratty  and  BadcUffe  OoUege.  M  tbe 
umveratty  of  nUnote  be  waa  pwwnnal  reaaarcb 
director  fcH'  184  PhJ>.  reelpleivta,  many  cf 
whom  became  dlsttngulsbed  members  of  tbe 
academic  and  Indnstclal  selentlflc  oommiunl- 
Ues. 

Daring  bla  long  career,  Dr.  Adama  and  his 
students  developed  what  were  referred  to  as 
"Innumerable  methods  of  organic  synthaata" 
and  determined  structures  of  synthetic  and 
natural  producta.  Many  of  Us  methods  have 
bad  important  industrtal  or  medical  ^ipllca- 

tlOIM. 

Dr.  Adama  bald  Important  sdentlflc  poets 
during  World  War  I  and  n.  Following  tbe 
latter  he  was  sctmtUlc  advisor  to  tbe  U.S. 
Military  Oovemments  In  Owmany  and  Ja- 
pan. Appointed  by  tbe  President  to  serve 
from  1064-1900  as  a  Member  of  the  National 
Science  Board,  the  governing  body  of  tbe 
National  Science  Foundation,  Dr.  Adama' 
breadth  at  experience  in  imlverstty  and  gov- 
ernment scientific  circles  was  Invaluable  In 
itfi aping  tbe  growth  of  tbe  Foundation  In 
Its  early  yeivs.  (The  Foundation  was  formed 
In  1950  to  continue  on  a  permanent,  peace- 
time basis  tbe  suooessful  government-uni- 
versity relationships  which  had  been  estab- 
lished during  World  War  II  to  si^port  basic 
research.) 

Dr.  Adams  served  as  overseer  of  Harvard. 
a  trustee  of  the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute, 
and  a  member  of  the  Ullnola  Board  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Conservation.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  tbe  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  1929  (head  of  ite  chemistry  section 
from  1938-41 ) ;  president  of  the  American 
ChsDlcal  Society  In  1985  and  Its  chainnan 
from  1944-60:  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdenoe 
in  1960. 

Dr.  Adams  was  recipient  of  tbe  Priestley 
Medal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
(1946) ,  tbe  Davy  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society 
(1945),  tbe  Perldn  Medal  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  (1964).  In  1966  he  was 
presented  the  National  Medal  of  Science  by 
President  Johnson  as  "the  one  recognized 
leader"  In  organic  chemistry  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Adama'  wife — the  former  LucUe  Wheel- 
er— died  in  1964.  He  ia  survived  by  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  William  E.  Ranz  of  Oreensboro, 
Vemkont,   and   four   grandchildren. 


UJ3.    COMMITMENT   TO   PAY   DUES 
OWED  TO  ILO 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Preeident,  the 
American  assessment  of  membership 
dues  to  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization is  now  in  arrears.  Should  these 
dues  not  be  paid  soon,  this  country  will 
lose  its  voting  rights  and  a  major  com- 
ponent of  its  voice  in  that  international 
forum. 

As  Samuel  de  Palma.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  recently  testified  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee: 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Ubor  an 
.  .  .  convinced  that,  subject  to  a  fatuie  re- 
view ot  tbe  situation,  it  would  better  serve 
TTblted  SUtes  interests  to  maintain  our 
membership,  and  that  our  InfttMOoe  »"d 
effectiveness  m  pursuit  of  our  Objectives 
within  tbe  Organisation  would  be  serloualy 


impaired  if  we  were  to  continue  to  wtthbOld 
payment  of  our  legally  assessed  dues  of 
menkbersblp. 

The  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  include  this 
$7.8  million  appropriation  in  the  bill 
which  has  now  coane  back  to  this  Cham- 
ber without  it.  I  do  not  intend  to  vote 
for  this  bill  as  it  now  stands  and  urge 
Senators  to  do  likewise  until  the  bill 
has  been  revised  to  include  this  Impor- 
tant appropriation. 


The  subject  U  expected  to  oome  before  the 
NAB's  TV  and  radio  code  boards— tbe  radio 
board  on  Sept.  91  In  Denver;  tbe  TV  board 
Dec  9-10  In  Phoenix. 


POSITION    ON    POLITICAL    ADVER- 
TISEMENTS BY  WQN-TV,  CHICAGO 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Pneldent, 
WON-TV  in  Chicago  has  long  been  at 
the  forefront  of  the  eifort  to  improve 
the  quality  of  political  advertising.  Under 
the  outstanding  leadership  of  Mr.  Ward 
Quaal,  WON-TV  has  voluntarily  refused 
to  accept  political  advertisements  less 
than  5  minutes  in  length.  According  to 
Broadcasting  magazine,  for  July  26, 1971, 
Mr.  Quaal  intends  to  bring  the  issue  be- 
fore the  National  Association  of  Broeui- 
casters  later  this  year. 

I  commend  Mr.  Quaal  for  this  highly 
constructive  imative  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Broadcasting  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoito, 
asfoUows: 

QuAAi.  Wants  Bam  on  Political  Spots 

A  prominent  Ifidwestem  broadcaster  has 
called  on  the  National  Association  of  Bro«ul- 
casters  to  ban  the  use  of  30-  and  00-aeoond 
spots  by  political  candidates. 

Ward  Ia.  Q\iaal,  prealdent  of  Wax  Conti- 
nental Broadcasting  Co.,  said  he  wants  the 
NAB  TV  and  radio  oodea  umanfj^  to  prohibit 
stations  from  accepting  any  political  state- 
ments that  are  leas  than  five  minutes  In 
length  in  time  for  tbe  1973  election. 

"I  am  fearful  that  unless  such  a  plan  is 
Implemented,"  he  told  members  of  the  San 
Diego  Advertising  Club  last  week,  "we  will 
have  tbe  same  TnUnnfywrtrnfllng.  distortion 
of  issues  and  confuslan"  that  oocurred  In  tbe 
1968  election  campaign.  Spot  announcemants 
by  political  candidates  In  1968,  Mr.  Quaal 
said,  "represented  a  pitiful  reSectlon  iqwn 
political  leaders  and  a  demonstration  of  total 
irresponsibility." 

No  candidate,  Mr.  Quaal  said,  can  address 
himself  adequat^y  to  his  program  in  tbe 
coiirse  of  a  30-  or  60-seoond  announcement. 
Also,  he  added,  a  candidate  with  heavy  finan- 
cial backing  can  saturate  TV  and  radio  In 
bis  area  by  buying  qxits. 

"It  is  rather  silly,"  Mr.  Quaal  said.  'If  we 
apply  certain  standards  for  shaving  creams, 
dentifrices,  gasoline,  detergents,  pharma- 
ceutical products  and  intimate  apparel  *"<< 
ignore  an  area  which  involves  the  election  to 
ofllce  of  tbe  man  who  will  lead  this  great  Be- 
publlc  in  the  months  and  years  to  oome 
and  who  is  really  the  most  powerful  man  on 
earth." 

Mr.  Quaal  noted  that  he  instituted  this 
policy  in  1963  at  what  is  now  Avco  Broadoast- 
ing  Corp.,  and  In  1966  at  the  Wax  Conti- 
nental stations  (WGN-AM-Tv  Cblcago,  koal- 
AM-TV  Dulutb,  Minn.,  and  kwgn-tv  Denver) . 

Mr.  Quaal '8  recommendation  Is  not  the 
first  along  these  lines.  A  number  of  con- 
gressmen and  senators,  as  well  as  poUtloal 
analysts,  have  expressed  the  view  that  80- 
and  60-aeoond  spots  should  be  banned  In 
political  campaigns.  The  latest  was  Senator 
Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.)  during  the  political- 
spending  biU  hearings  by  tbe  Senate  Com- 
munlcatloQs  Subcommittee  last  spring 
(Bboaocastino.  Bfarch  8) . 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  STATE- 
JUSTICE  APPROPRIATION  BILL- 
MODIFICATION  OP  UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  agreed  to  temporarily 
lay  aside  the  pending  business  at  2  pjn. 
today  for  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H  Jl.  9272,  the  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce  Departments  appro- 
priaUon  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
time  be  changed.  inst«ul.  to  4  p.m.  today 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  further  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  conference 
report  is  laid  before  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervik) 
be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  OF  1971 

The  PRESIDENT  prx)  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  S.  382,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
readasfoUowi: 

Calendar  No.  323  (S.  383),  a  blU  to  pro- 
mote fair  pracUces  in  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tion campaigns  for  Federal  political  oOlces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr 

PXARSON). 

Qtroatnc  call 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
taken  out  of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  be  required  to 
use,  and  I  might  at  this  time  ask  the 
Chair  what  the  parliamentary  situation 
Is. 
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Is  it  true  that  we  are  now  consider- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Pastore  amend- 
ment No.  308  In  the  nature  of  a  8id>- 
sUtute? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  Is 
not  a  substitute.  It  is  an  amendment  to 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  questi<m  Is,  to  be 
more  precise,  whether  amendment  No. 
340,  which  I  understand  was  laid  before 
the  Senate  last  night  and  was  reported 
by  the  clerk.  Is  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  consistent  with  the  unani- 
mous-consemt  agreement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is  an 
amendment  In  the  first  degree  to  the 
Pastore  substitute. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  seek  to  Identify  election  campaign 
financing  problems,  but  only  make  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  I  was  the  principal 
cosponsor  of  S.  1,  together  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  who  Is  now  on  the  floor. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  S.  382,  whether  It 
be  the  predominant  version  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  or  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  can  be  a  good 
bill,  addressing  Itsdf  to  spending  limita- 
tions, repeal  of  section  315,  disclosure, 
and  tax  incentives  for  political  conblbu- 
tions,  seeking  to  broaden  the  base  of  par- 
tlcipatkm  In  the  democratic  process. 

All  of  those  objectives  wkl  be  pro- 
vided in  a  good  bill,  if  there  Is  provision 
for  enforcement  and  if  it  Is  enforced. 

I  think  that  necessitates  precise  proce- 
dures and  an  agency  to  act  as  a  registrar, 
to  set  fort^  procedures,  to  oonduot  In- 
vestigations as  necessary,  to  provide  for 
administration,  and  to  do  all  these  things 
without  political  pressures  and  without 
political  Influences. 

The  Commerce  Committee  version  des- 
ignated that  agency  to  be  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Cleric  of  the  House, 
and  the  CcMnmittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration bill  provided  that  this  function 
should  be  placed  in  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office. 

The  pending  amendment  provides  for 
an  independent  agency,  seeking  to  draw 
to  this  bill  greater  public  confidence  and 
independence  not  cmly  from  the  Ccai- 
gress  but  from  the  Executive. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  acts  in  an  employee-employer  re- 
lationship. The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice operates  in  a  principal -agency  rela- 
ticKishlp,  the  GAO  being  an  arm  of  the 
Senate  or  an  arm  of  the  Cimgress. 

I  make  reference  to  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  8  of  this  year,  at  page 
24004,  wherein  was  Inserted  a  letter 
from  the  Director  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  Senator  Magntson, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, setting  forth  first  a  recognition 
of  the  need  for  this  sort  of  legislation, 
but  further  setting  forth  the  nature  of 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce — the 
principal -agency  relationship;  how  it 
needs,  in  order  to  be  effective,  to  be  an 
independent  agency,  and  not  be  em- 
broiled in  partisanship  issues  or  even 
partisanship  criticisms. 

I  think  then  that  if  GAO  were  given 
this  responsibility  that  not  cmly  would 
it  be  ineffective  to  this  particular  task, 
but  it  would  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
other  great  and  satisfactory  roles  which 


the  GAO  has  performed  in  the  last  few 
years. 

The  pending  amendmoit  would  create 
a  five-man  commission,  with  10-year 
terms,  staggered  so  a  new  commissioner 
would  come  aboard  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  President  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  every  2 
years.  It  would  be  composed  of  no  more 
than  three  members  from  any  one  polit- 
ical party. 

This  would  be  done  not  to  create  a  new 
bureaucracy,  but  to  c(»npile  reports,  file 
reports,  establish  procedures,  and  report 
any  possible  violations  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presidoit,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  will  yield  In  just  a 
moment  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Let  me  say  that  in  a  conversation  ear- 
lier this  morning  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  was  reminded  of  the 
constitution8il  rights  and  privileges  and 
duties  of  the  Congress  Itself.  Nothing  in 
this  amendment  would  abrogate  any  of 
those  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all  I  support  the 
amendment.  I  have  advocated  the  same 
concept  based  on  mj'  own  experience  in 
the  Commerce  Committee,  when  we  have 
in  the  past  considered  campaign  reform, 
and  based  on  my  experience  and  service 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. It  is  essential  that  we  have  an 
independent  agency.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  offering  the  amendment. 

I  think  this  is  the  way  we  establish 
that  we  really  mean  what  we  say.  I  re- 
member a  Member  of  the  other  body 
once  who  used  to  say:  "Whenever  we 
pass  a  law  down  here,  we  ought  to  add  a 
line :  'By  God.  we  mean  it.'  " 

Now  I  think  we  have  a  good  chance  to 
show  that  Congress  is  wholly  on  the  level 
in  its  desire  to  have  campaign  reform 
and  to  have  an  oversight  by  a  truly  in- 
dependent commission.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  embarrass  our  own  staff  estab- 
lishments on  Capitol  Hill  by  requiring 
them  to  pass  Judgment  on  us.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  turn  it  over  to  an 
agency  which  is  bound  by  long  associa- 
tion to  be  highly  responsive  to  Congress, 
as  is  the  General  Accounting  Office.  I 
think  we  need  a  truly,  genuinely  inde- 
pendent commission. 

One  of  these  kneejerk  columnists  of 
the  far  left  had  the  colossal  gall,  in  his 
own  particular  imbecile  way,  to  imply 
that  I  did  not  want  a  genuine  bill.  Now 
that  man  is  not  telling  the  truth.  More- 
over, he  has  not  researched  the  record, 
and  he  is  certainly  not  aware  of  my  own 
consistent  desire  to  have  reform. 

Heavens,  I  have  put  into  the  Record 
a  statement  of  how  much  we  owe,  as  well 
as  how  much  the  other  party  owes.  My 
party  has  instituted  and  is  Instituting 
programs  to  pay  off  their  indebtedness 
and  has  indicated  that  to  the  federtdly 
regulated  agencies.  I  have  listed  how 
much  my  party  owes  and  how  much  I 
myself  owe.  I  work  to  pay  off  my  own  def- 
icit. I  do  not  owe  now,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
any  money  to  federtdly  regulated  indus- 


tries, but  I  owe  a  llttie  to  the  few  people 
who  trusted  me.  and  they  will  be  paid. 

I  am  not  going  to  submit  mUdly  or 
quietly  to  the  imbecile  types  who,  toe 
the  benefit  of  their  own  readership,  win 
believe  anything  that  some  Jackasses 
say;  and  therefore  I  believe  the  way  to 
show  that  we  mean  business,  the  way  to 
show  that  we  are  independent,  the  way 
to  show  that  we  do  want  a  bill  which 
works  and  one  with  teeth  in  It,  is  to  adopt 
this  kind  of  amendment.  I  propose 
strengthening  it.  and  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  if  he  could 
approve  an  amoidment  which  I  sub- 
mitted last  night,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Bath,  to  further  strengthen 
the  independence  of  this  agency.  That 
amendment,  designated  as  No.  359,  would 
be  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  at  lines  18  and  14,  strike  out 
"shall  be  appointed"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  fcdlovrlng:  "shall  be  cboeen  from 
among  persons  who  by  reason  of  maturity. 
experience,  and  public  service  have  attained 
a  nationwide  reputation  for  Integrity.  Im- 
partiality, and  good  judgment,  are  qualified 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  commission, 
and  shall  be  appointed". 

I  would  express  the  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  would 
accept  it  and  agree  to  modify  his 
amendment  on  those  lines,  so  that  we 
can  make  it  crystal  clear,  to  coin  a 
phrase,  that  we  intend  this  commissk»i 
to  be  of  the  highest  possible  character. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  srield  at  this  point,  before  dis- 
cussion takes  place  on  the  modification? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  we  in  some  way 
alleviate  the  suspicion  that  might  arise? 
I  am  not  accusing  anyone  of  any  ulterior 
motive  at  this  point,  because  I  will  say 
very  frankly,  while  I  know  the  argu- 
ments against  this  amendment,  I  still 
feel  personally  amenable  to  it,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  knows.  But  as  he 
spells  it  out,  he  specifies  that  no  more 
than  three  Members  shall  be  of  the  same 
party.  I  wonder  if  we  could  not  agree  to 
the  amendment  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  to- 
gether with  my  amendment  m airing  it  a 
six-man  commission,  because  you  find, 
when  you  get  five  people,  and  you  do  not 
have  them  equally  represented  on  both 
sides,  by  analogy  to  the  ethics  commit- 
tee here  and  the  situation  in  our  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  when  you  get 
yourself  into  this  idea  of  supervising 
elections  and  things  of  that  kind,  it  is 
usually  good  to  have  an  even  split,  and 
you  need  not  worry  over  their  lack  of 
decision  for  the  simple  reason  that  if  you 
get  the  caliber  of  people  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  talks  about,  any 
abuses  will  be  r^wrted,  and  it  removes 
that  suspicion. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing of  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  have  no  objection  to  his 
modification.  It  Just  makes  clear  what 
I  hope  the  President  would  follow  in 
making  appointments,  and  what  is  the 
essential  role  of  the  Senate  in  advise 
and  consent. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  I  gave  some  thought  to  his 
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suggestion  last  night,  reached  Independ- 
ently of  his  suggestion.  The  setting  op 
of  a  commission  in  most  instances  re- 
quires an  odd  number  for  decisionmak- 
ing, hut  here,  to  accentuate  the  bipar- 
tisan nature  or  nonpartisan  nature,  if 
you  will,  I  would  have  no  objection  at  all 
to  making  this  a  six-member  commission. 

What  I  seek  to  do.  above  everytl^pg 
else,  is  to  find  some  source  of  independ- 
ence from  Congress,  from  the  executive 
branch  and  from  pontics.  If  the  Sexntor 
from  Pennsylvania  would  so  modify  his 
amendment,  by  changing  the  word  "five" 
to  "six,"  I  would  be  glad  to  accept  both 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  PAJBTORE.  On  our  time. 

Bfr.  PEARSON.  Of  course. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  Just  like  to  give 
a  little  background  as  to  why  we  came 
up  with  the  solution  we  did  in  the  Rules 
Committee. 

As  Senators  know,  there  was  consider- 
able support  for  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  on  the  theory  that  under  xhe 
Constitution  each  House  is  the  Judge  of 
the  rights  of  its  own  Members  to  be 
seated. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Tee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  we  heard  testimony 
at  some  length  from  people  who  were 
interested  and  had  some  expertise  on  this 
subject.  While  a  number  of  witnesses  said 
they  would  prefer  an  Independent  elec- 
tions commission,  they  thought  the  QAO 
was  a  good  compromise.  This  was  more  or 
less  the  reason  we  went  to  the  GAO, 
because  the  GAO  has  a  history  of  being 
about  &s  independent  an  agency  as  can 
possibly  be  found  in  Government.  It  was 
originally  created  in  1921  by  the  General 
Accoimting  Act,  and  It  was  vested  with 
all  the  powers  and  duties  of  six  auditors 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 
We,  of  course,  have  used  it  very  exten- 
sively since  that  time. 

"nie  authority  was  expanded  and  en- 
larged by  various  acts  of  Congress,  and 
the  office  has  grown  to  the  point  that 
today  It  certahily  has  a  full  staff  of 
trained  auditors,  investigators,  and  oth- 
ers who  have  the  experience  and  the  ex- 
pertise to  really  do  a  Job  such  as  would 
be  required  here. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  was  not 
favorably  inclined  toward  the  independ- 
ent commission  is  that  to  establish  such 
a  commission,  that  has  a  Job  only  every 
2  years,  is  really  to  set  up  another  bu- 
reaucracy, such  as,  for  a  good  example, 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board — 
another  way  to  spend  the  Government's 
money  without  giving  anyone  a  Job  to  do. 

Obviously,  the  commission  would  have 
to  expand  during  an  election  year,  build 
up  Its  staff,  and  be  prepared  to  handle 
the  matters  relating  to  an  election,  and 
then,  after  the  election  year  ie  over,  they 
have  nothing  to  do. 

I  realize  the  proposal  would  establish 
the  Commissioners  on  a  part-time.  $100- 
a-day  basis,  but  on  that  basis  I  do  not 
think  they  would  ever  develop  the  tech- 


nical expertise  that  would  really  be  de- 
veloped by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
I  certainly  hate  to  see  us 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oambhux).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  were  operating  on 
the  time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  win  3ield  another  5  minutes.  We  were 
not  operating  cm  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  had 
not  been  made  clear  to  the  Chair.  But 
we  will  proceed  on  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  did  not 
accept  the  proposal  in  the  first  Instance. 

The  idea  that  there  Is  an  Independent 
agency  completely  removed  from  politics 
is  good.  Theoretically,  all  of  our  Inde- 
pendent agencies  are  removed  from  poli- 
tics. They  are  made  up  with  balsmce. 
But  we  all  know  the  facts  of  life,  and  we 
know,  for  example,  that  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  Is  now  chairman  of  one  of 
these  independent  agencies,  and.  If  the 
Democrats  were  In,  the  probabilities  are 
that  one  of  the  agencies  would  be  chaired 
by  the  former  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 

So  to  say  that  they  are  completely  re- 
moved from  politics,  in  these  appointive 
Jobs,  Is  not  quite  correct,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  we  could  ever  get  them  com- 
pletely removed. 

As  I  say,  I  am  quite  reluctant  to  see 
us  establish  another  bureaucracy  tiiat  is 
going  to  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
more  than  what  we  could  do  the  Job 
with  through  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  ITiat  is  my  whcde  view  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Yes.  I  appreciate  that 
comment  and  the  rationale  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  has  great  merit 

Before  I  respond  to  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  I  wonder  if  I 
might  ask  unanimous  consent  to  accept 
the  modifications  of  the  Senator  fn»n 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  before  we  get  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie  Sen- 
ator may  modify  his  amendment  as  a 
matter  of  right.  TTiere  have  been  two 
modifications  suggested;  does  the  Sena- 
tor propose  both  modifications? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Ye*. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  those  modifications  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  PASTOTIE.  They  are  being  pre- 
pared now. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  yield  one  further  moment,  on  my 
time. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Yes,  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  made  the  statement 
earlier  that  some  of  the  witnesses  who 
testified  before  our  committee  said  tiey 
favored  the  separate  ccnnmissloQ,  but 
that  they  tdt  a  good  compromise  would 
be  to  compromise  on  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  One  of  those  was  Deiv 
uty  Attorney  General  Kleindlenst,  who 
said  that  while  he  favored  the  Independ- 


ent commission,  he  felt  the  OAO  was  a 
good  compromise.  Senator  Jordan  testi- 
fied to  that  same  effect.  Senator  Coopxk 
to  the  same  effect,  and  Dr.  Alexander, 
who  has  considerable  expertise  in  this 
area,  to  the  same  effect.  All  have  said 
that  they  think  this  is  a  good  compro- 
mise, to  go  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  So  I  submit  that  for  consideration. 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  on  my  time.  Mr. 
President. 

First  of  all.  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league, who  is  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

I  think  he  did  what  he  thought  was 
the  right  thing.  There  is  no  question  at 
all  that  perhaps  either  way  would  be  the 
proper  way.  This  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  group  known  as  Common  Cause;  this 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  group  known 
as  the  Committee  for  a  More  Effective 
Congress.  It  is  a  proposal  that  Is  very 
satisfactory  or  amenable  to  some  Demo- 
crats on  this  side. 

However,  as  I  said  yesterday,  this  is 
not  to  be  a  political  Instrumemt.  There 
Is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
senior  Senator  f  nxn  Rhode  Island,  and 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  to  make  this  a  game  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats;  because  if 
It  got  to  that  point.  I  woidd  no  longer 
be  interested. 

I  became  Involved  In  this  very  Impor- 
tant subject  because  of  what  has  been 
happening— the  splrallng  costs— and 
something  needs  to  be  done  to  bring  Uils 
matter  under  control  before  we  scan- 
dalize ourselves  as  an  institution.  So  I 
think  that.  In  the  spirit  of  bipartisan- 
ship, we  ought  to  go  along  with  this 
amendment. 

As  I  said  before,  we  are  not  tied  down 
to  the  pride  of  authorship.  If  anyone 
comes  along  with  a  suggestion  that  we 
feel  wiU  improve  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  not  only  are  willing  to  listen  but 
also  to  abide. 

It  is  hi  that  spirit,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  shall  vote  for  the  modified  amendment. 
That  Is  the  way  I  f  eti  about  it. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  modi- 
fied further  consistent  with  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

These  modifications  would  contain 
certain  language  that  deal  with  the  per- 
sonnel of  this  commission  and  would 
make  it  a  six-man  commission,  with  12- 
year  terms,  staggered  terms,  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OJWICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified,  and  the 
clerk  will  read  the  modifications. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  modifications. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  modifications  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
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objection,    the    modifications    will    be 
printed  In  the  Record. 
The  modifications  are  as  foDows: 

On  page  3,  line  la,  aftrlke  "flve"  And  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  tbe  word  "six". 

On  page  2.  line  18,  after  tbe  words,  "tan 
years,"  tbe  following:  "and  on«  for  a  term  of 
twelve  y»a«." 

On  page  3,  line  90,  strike  tbe  wofd  "ten" 
and  add  the  word  "twelve." 

On  page  3,  line  8,  strike  out  "8"  and  Insert 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  should  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  who  made  some  very  valid 
points  in  relation  to  this  amendment. 

I  am  as  sensitive  as  he  is  about  a  new 
bureaucracy.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
most  of  the  body  of  this  amendment 
seeks  to  address  Itself  to  that  problem — 
a  per  dlem  arrangement  for  members  of 
the  commission,  a  requirement  to  use 
personnel  of  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  GAO  when  necessary. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  job  to  do, 
and  additional  work  to  do,  it  is  just  a 
matter  of  where  the  additional  bureauc- 
racy— there  is  no  other  word  for  it — Is 
going  to  be.  With  respect  to  the  G«ieral 
Accoimtlng  Office  taking  this  over,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  Mr.  Staats,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  in  another  letter  to  me, 
of  a  more  personal  nature,  has  indicated 
his  lack  of  desire — almost  a  plea — not  to 
be  asked  to  imdertake  this.  So  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  are  going  to  have  more 
bureaucracy  In  the  Gmeral  Accounting 
Office  or  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
more  bureaucracy  In  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  an  independent  com- 
mission. I  do  not  really  envision  this  to 
be  a  large,  unyielding  body  of  men  and 
people. 

Whatever  the  cost,  I  think  it  can  be 
Justified  in  renewed  confidence  in  the  in- 
evitable result  of  reform,  which  Is  essen- 
tial in  this  Add. 

So,  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  points 
raised  about  the  additional  bureaucracy 
and  the  great  possibilities  and  the  great 
record  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
I  think  it  is  most  natural  that  the  com- 
mittee look  In  that  direction.  It  is  an 
agency  which  has  served  us  so  well  that  I 
do  not  know  what  we  would  have  done 
without  it  in  many  fields  of  congressional 
effort.  That  is  why  I  think  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  arguments  is  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Staats,  indicating  that  he  thinks 
that  this  additional  assignment  would 
diminish  his  Independence  and  his  au- 
thority to  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  John  W.  Gardner,  chair- 
man of  Common  Cause,  dated  Jidy  26, 
1971,  and  an  editorial  which  was  broad- 
cast by  Station  WTOP  on  July  29  and 
July  30. 1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OOICMOK  OAITSK, 

Washington.  J>X7..  July  26. 1971. 
Hon.  James  B.  PXAsaoir, 
VJS.  Senate, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dkae  Sematos  Pxassom:  Tou  have  done  a 
great  service  to  tbe  public  In  your  proposal 
to  amend  S.  383  by  establishing  a  federal 


aieotloos  oommlsslon.  Tbe  MnwMlnwnt  has 
tbe  strong  sappfxt  at  Oaxxaaoa  Oanss.' 

The  need  for  an  Independent  oommlssian 
should  be  ssif -evident.  ■SacUve  eoforoemsnt 
of  the  new  law  wUl  t»  a  grave  rasponslblUty 
affecting  poUtleal  oareera  and  party  for- 
tunes, and  ^ould  zK>t  be  assigned  to  an 
office  that  Is  assocUrted  wUh  Oonigress  or  the 
political  parties. 

Assigning  the  responsibility  to  a  registry  in 
the  Oovemment  Aoeountlng  Office  Is  deaily 
Inappnqnlate.  Tlie  OAO  performs  deUoate 
tasks  for  the  Congress,  tasks  that  require  an 
easy  relationship  of  trust  and  confidence. 
That  relatlonablp  could  not  survive  the  con- 
troversies that  would  Inevitably  beset  any 
enforcement  agency  presiding  over  campaign 
finance.  The  Oomptroller  General  hlmartf  has 
argued  that  such  a  req>onslblUty  would  place 
a  crippling  burden  on  his  office. 

An  Independent  elections  commission 
would  stand  on  Its  own,  bearing  the  full  con- 
sequences of  Its  decisions  and  rendering 
objective  Judgments  on  the  facts  of  ea<di 
case.  It  would  be  tree  from  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  Congressional  Influence.  No  con- 
flicting obligations  wo\ild  restrain  It  from 
diligently  searching  out  violations  of  law 
and  reporting  those  violations  impartially. 
Because  an  Independent  elections  commission 
would  have  greater  stature  than  a  registry 
In  tbe  GAO,  Its  decisions  on  controversial 
Issues  would  be  mon  readUy  accepted.  In  the 
eyes  of  tbe  public,  the  estabHshment  of  a 
new  commission  would  dramatize  the  de- 
parture from  past  practice  and  lend  credi- 
bility to  Congress'  announced  willingness  to 
open  poUtlcal  campaigns  to  objective 
scrutiny. 

With  adequate  enforcement  such  as  you 
woiUd  provide,  I  believe  that  S.383  could  be 
a  landmark  reform.  Without  adequate  en- 
forcement. It  Is  likely  to  fall  flat.  For  the 
sake  of  the  campaign  reform  Congress  has 
worked  so  hard  to  achieve  and  for  tbe  sake 
of  public  confidence  In  the  political  process, 
I  hope  your  amendment  is  adopted. 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  Oakdnxs, 

Chairman. 

A  WTOP  Editobiai. 

As  Congress  moves  toward  final  bills  on 
campaign  finance,  there's  still  a  strong  com- 
pulsion— especially  In  tbe  House — to  hUle 
as  much  as  possible  about  tbe  sources  of 
money  in  political  campaigns.  Congress  must 
be  pressured  relentlessly  to  wrlite  a  law  tbat 
will  reveal  as  much  as  possible. 

Tbe  bill  which  the  House  elections  sub- 
committee has  favored  contains  an  ataxx:iouE 
provision  which  would  require  only  one  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures, aind  that  would  come  46  days  after  an 
election.  A  fat  lot  of  good  that  kind  of  dis- 
closure would  dot 

Tbe  Senate's  primary  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  vastly  Improve  the  disclosure 
process,  with  four  major  reports  of  fund- 
raising  activities  filed  every  single  year — ^In- 
cluding non-election  years  as  w^.  That's  the 
right  dlreotlon. 

In  terms  of  policing  and  enforcing  dis- 
closure, tbe  House  Is  leaning  toward  a  sc^u- 
tion  which  Is  politically  loaded.  It  would  let 
the  clerks  of  the  House  and  Senate — pcdltl- 
cal  appointees  both — continue  to  be  watch- 
dogs. We  can't  for  a  minute  envision  that 
such  hired-hands  would  vigonmaly  enforce 
the  law  against  their  pcriltloal  masters. 

Tbe  Senate  bUl  puts  the  whistle  In  the 
hands  of  the  General  Accounting  Ofllce, 
which  would  be  an  immense  Improvement. 
The  GAO,  at  least,  is  once  removed  from  the 
danger  of  political  reprisals. 

Far  and  away  the  best  solution  would  be 
a  new.  Independent,  bipartisan  Elections 
Commission,  which  also  has  the  support  of 
the  President.  We  urge  tbe  Senate  to  lead 
the  way  by  opting  for  such  a  Commission. 

Big  money  in  politics  has  oreafted  some  big 
dangers   for   govemmsnt   In   tbls  ooumtry. 


When  that  money  Is  ocnoealed.  the  danger  U 
multiplied.  As  Sensftor  Mondale  noted  rs- 
oenitly.  "It's  often  more  revealing  to  know 
who  a  poUAidan  takes  money  <tom.  tbsn 
what  he  says  In  his  speeches." 

As  showdown  time  tippiotchee  on  campaign 
finance  legislation,  let  disclosure — ^wlde  dis- 
closure—be the  key. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial  .  .  .  Norman 
Davis  speaking  f^  WTOP. 

Idr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  I 
have  any  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  a^ 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amoKl- 
ment.  I  hope  every  Senator  will  raise 
his  hand. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remaiks  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  We  are  imxlous  to 
try  to  get  a  bill.  We  have  gone  too  long 
by  marching  up  "the  hill  and  then  go- 
ing down  the  hiU  over  the  last  few  shears, 
to  try  to  get  some  meaningful  bill  aa 
election  reform,  even  to  the  extent  of 
having  a  bill  passed  In  this  body  by  a 
vote  of  86-to-O  and  still  not  being  able 
to  get  It  through. 

I  think  we  all  are  Interested  In  the 
same  objective.  I  have  explained  the 
reasons  why  our  committee  wi»it  to  the 
compromise  position  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  I  still  think  it  would  be 
best,  because  it  would  cost  less  money, 
and  it  would  result  in  ohe  less  bureau- 
cratic agency  than  if  we  established  a 
separate  commission. 

Of  course,  the  expert  witnesses  to 
whom  I  referred  testified  that  this  was  a 
good  compnxnise.  It  was  an  acceptable 
comprcMnise,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned. However,  we  did  not  get  all  the 
provisions  out  of  my  committee  that  I 
would  like  to  see.  I  was  voted  down  on  a 
number  of  provisions  in  committee,  and 
the  bill  came  from  the  Rules  Committee 
with  a  number  of  amendments  that  I 
would  prefer  not  to  have. 

Again,  I  say  that  I  am  interested  m(»« 
in  trying  to  get  a  bill  that  will  give  us 
some  meaningful  election  reform,  which 
we  can  get  on  the  bocdLS.  auad  then  get  <m 
with  our  bufllnesB. 

So,  Mr.  President,  under  those  circum- 
stances, I  am  willing  to  aoo^  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
along  with  the  Senator  fitmi  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastors)  . 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  I  yirid  mysdf  3  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Presldoit.  I  had  an  amendment 
very  similar  to  one  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Biansas,  and  I  was  pr^)ared  to  offer 
it  before  the  Rules  Committee:  but  I 
decided  that  this  matter  was  of  sufficient 
Importance  that  it  deserved  wider  pub- 
licity than  would  have  been  posedble  had 
we  stanply  acted  on  It  in  the  Rules 
Committee. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  KHni^a8  for  offerinc  the  amend- 
ment, of  which  I  am  a  coapaasor.  I  think 
the  coixv>r(Hnlse  which  has  been  agreed 
to  is  highly  commendable.  It  will  go  a 
long  way  to  suggest  to  the  general  pub- 
lic that  we  are  acting  in  a  strictly  ncm- 
partiaan  manner,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
continue  to  do  so  on  other  amendments 
submitted. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  to  the  last 
sectim  of  the  amendment,  which  reads 
as  follows — and  I  am  referring  now  to  his 
fear  that  we  are  creating  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy: 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  Its  responMbUltlM 
lUMler  this  title,  tb«  Commission  shall,  to 
the  fullest  ert«nt  practicable,  avail  itself  ol 
the  afislstance.  including  personnel  and  fa- 
culties, of  the  Oener&l  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Oomptroller 
Oeneral  and  the  Attorney  General  are  au- 
thorized to  make  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion such  personnel,  facilities,  and  other  as- 
sistance, with  or  without  reimbursement,  as 
the  Commission  may  request." 

Mr.  President.  It  seems  to  me  that  cov- 
ers the  situation  clearly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  Oomptroller  General  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender)  .  Let  me  quote  one  sen- 
tence from  it: 

We  are  strmgly  opposed  to  placing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral campaign  financing  requirements  in  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral. 

There  being  no  objectitm.  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro.  as 
follows: 

OOMFTBOLLBB  OlMZBAIi 

OF  THI  UNTtXD  STAISB. 

Waahington,  D.C.,  June  9, 1971. 
Hon.  AuxM  J.  BLLnrDBt, 
Chaimum.    Committee    on    ApproprlatlonM, 
VJ.  Senate 

Dbab  Cbaoucait:  lUs  repUea  to  your  r»- 
quast  for  our  views  on  the  question  of  in- 
▼olTlng  the  Conq>troUer  Oeneral  In  tti«  re- 
porting, dlaokmue,  and  investlgattve  func- 
tions concerning  federal  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures,  as  Is  proposed  by  S. 
382.  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  placing  the  re- 
sponalhlllty  t<x  the  administration  of  feder- 
al campaign  financing  reqolremeaits  in  the 
OomptroUer  General.  Our  position,  as  we 
have  stated  In  the  past  with  regard  to  aev^- 
eral  bills,  is  that  we  shotild  not  be  given  the 
responsibility  for  audit,  investigation,  or  en- 
forcement In  connection  with  Federal  elec- 
tions. We  believe  that  the  effecttveneas  of 
the  Comptndler  Oenieral  and  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Offlce  depends  In  large  measure 
upon  maintaining  a  reputation  for  independ- 
ence and  objectivity.  Not  only  must  we  re- 
main tree  from  political  Influence,  but  we 
must  sealoualy  avoid  being  placed  In  a  posi- 
tion In  which  we  mlglit  be  subject  to  erltl- 
elsm,  whether  Justified  or  not,  that  our  ac- 
tions and  dedsloos  are  prejudiced  or  In- 
fluenced by  political  conslderatlona  We  an, 
therefore,  apprehensive  of  any  measure  that 
mlg^t  subject  us  to  such  criticism,  tbe  Inevi- 
table result  of  which  would  be  a  diminution 
of  congressional  and  public  eonfldence  In 
our  Integrity  and  objectivity. 

Because  our  rrtatlonshlp  to  tbe  Oongraas 
elostf  y  reesniteles  that  of  principal  and  •gent, 
we  espedally  wish  to  avoid  b^ng  placed  m 
the  anomalous  situation  of  having  to  In- 
vestigate and  report  on  our  ptlnclpaL  Over 
tbe  years,  we  have  had  frequent  and  recuxrlng 


assoftltitlmn  with  the  committees  at  the  Oon- 
greas  and  with  many  af  the  monben  of  Oon- 
greas  acting  In  their  Individual  capacity.  Our 
relationship  has  been  moat  harmonious,  hut 
we  are  quite  concerned  that  It  could  be  se- 
verely impaired  were  we  required  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on  members  of  tbe  Oongraes 
concerning  campaign  funds  and  expandttuzva. 

We  agree  that  there  Is  a  need  for  new  leg- 
islation relating  to  the  disclosure  and  flnane- 
Ing  of  Federal  election  «M«p«<gn  oosts.  hut 
we  strongly  recommend  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  legislation  In  this  area  not  be 
placed  In  the  Comptroller  Oeneral.  An  alter- 
native which  we  believe  should  be  given 
serious  consideration,  would  be  tbe  estahllah- 
ment  of  an  Independent,  nonpartisan  elec- 
tion Oommlaslon  to  oversee  Federal  «M»np*«y 
^>endlng.  This  approach  Is  proposed  In  two 
bills,  8.  1  and  S.  956,  which  have  t>een  Intro- 
duced In  the  92d  Congress. 

We  very  much  appreciate  your  Interest  In 
obtaining  our  views  on  this  leglalatlco. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(S)  SuoB  B.  Sraaxs. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Stmtet. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  340  to  amendment  No.  308.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  behind  election  reform  is 
to  restore  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  our  election  process.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  end.  It  becomes  essentia]  for 
us  to  enact  meaningful  legislation.  The 
only  way  that  legislation  can  be  mean- 
ingful is  if  we  place  the  responsibility 
for  administering  the  law  in  an  agency 
which  can  insure  impartiality  and  strict 
enforcement. 

You  will  recall  that  S.  382  as  Intro- 
duced placed  a  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  dlsclo.sure  law  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  Not  only  have  those  ofDclals 
enforced  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1925  with  less  than  active  vigor, 
but  also,  by  their  very  nature,  there  was 
a  problem  in  giving  them  the  task  for 
administering  the  disclosure  provisions 
of  this  act.  First  of  all.  they  would  have 
had  to  increase  their  staff  tremendously. 
Second,  being  appointed  by  the  Members 
of  Congress,  they  hardly  could  have  been 
expected  to  have  enforced  the  law  with 
vigor.  When  Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral 
Kleindienst  testified  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  I  asked  the  fol- 
lowing question:  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  a  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion be  established  with  very  detailed 
reporting  required.  Do  you  have  any  posi- 
tion on  that?  He  responded  as  follows: 

I  think  It  Is  our  position  that  probably  an 
independent  oommlasloii  established  by  the 
Congress  with  appropriate  personnel  and  ap- 
propriations would  do  a  better  job  than 
the  system  that  you  now  have.  Even  If  it  was 
put  together  on  a  bipartisan  basis  with  im- 
propriate staff  and  money  I  think  It  would 
be  a  good  i^ipKxudi  to  this  problem. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  have  previously 
pointed  out.  the  bill  was  not  considered 
in  its  entirety  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  However,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  on  page  33  of  the  majority  re- 
port, there  was  the  following  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  demand  for  an  independ- 
ent Federal  EHections  Commission  was 
great:  Tliere  was  strong  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  some  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  an  Independent  Federal  Enec- 
tlons  Commlssioa  should  be  created,  in 
lieu  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 


the  Clerk  of  the  House,  to  supervise  the 
enforcement  of  this  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee members  strongly  recommend  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration that  they  give  this  matter  very 
serious  consideration. 

Senator  Pearson  and  others  have 
painted  out  the  tremendous  public  in- 
terest for  an  Independent  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission,  and  in  testimcmy  be- 
fore the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  testified  as  follows: 

Briefly,  I  believe  the  bUl  should  be 
amended  to  provide  the  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission,  as  proposed  by 
S.  966.  Such  a  commission  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  more  efTectlve  agency  for  enforc- 
ing disclosure  requirements  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  who  are  designated  for  these  respon- 
sibilities under  S.  382.  Because  it  would  have 
only  this  function  and  because  it  woxild  be 
Independent  of  the  Congress,  the  commis- 
sion is  far  more  likely  to  vigorously  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

A  number  of  other  witnesses  spearing 
both  before  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Rules  Committee  endorsed  the 
concept  of  an  independent  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission.  In  our  deliberations 
at  the  Rules  Committee  there  was  sharp 
disagreement  as  to  where  the  responsi- 
bility should  be  placed.  A  number  of 
questions  were  raised  concerning  the 
constitutionality  of  placing  the  respon- 
sibility anywhere  other  than  in  Con- 
gress. Deputy  Attorney  General  Klein- 
dienst had  pretty  well  resolved  that  mat- 
ter, so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  In  a  letter 
to  Chairman  MAcmrsoN  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  dated  April  8, 1971, 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  stated  the 
following: 

Finally,  the  Department  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  establishment  of  an  Independent 
commission  to  administer  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements would  not  constitute  an  iinlawful 
delegation  of  legislative  authority  to  the 
executive  branch.  Presently,  reports  and 
statements  under  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
Uces  Act  (3  U.S.O.  244-340) ,  and  under  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (3  UJ3.C. 
384)  are  filed  with,  and  preserved  by,  the 
(Herk  of  the  Houise  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  The  creation  of 
an  independent  commission  would  not  de- 
prive either  House  of  Its  constitutional  au- 
thority under  Article  I.  section  6,  nor  would 
It  Involve  a  delegation  of  such  authority. 
Rather,  It  would  merely  permit  each  House 
better  to  exercise  its  authority  by  acting 
upon  the  most  informed  Judgment. 

Personally,  I  was  mildly  pleased  that 
the  Rules  Committee  agreed  to  give  up 
the  notion  that  only  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
could  administer  a  Federal  Campaign 
finance  disclosure  law. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  an  admirer  of  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  integrity  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Offlce  is  beyond  question.  I  recall 
that  several  years  ago  I  amended  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Act  so  as  to  require 
a  comprehensive  study  by  the  Comp- 
troller Genertd  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  He  carried  out 
that  study  with  Impartiality  and  thor- 
oughness, which  today  has  resulted  in 
some  improvements  in  that  particular 
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program.  However,  I  could  not  agree  that 
we  had  acted  wisely  by  placing  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
in  a  position  of  administering  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  In 
my  supplemental  views  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee I  pointed  out  the  following: 

In  pladng  the  Comptroller  General  in  the 
position  of  administering  a  campaign  dls- 
cloeiuv  law,  we  are  placing  upon  him  the 
Impossible  burden  of  deciding  whether  or 
not  his  "employers"  have  complied  with  the 
law.  The  tntegrity  and  thoroughness  ot  the 
OomptroUer  Oeneral  and  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Offlce  is  beyond  question.  We  mxist 
consider  that  his  effectlveneae  in  conducting 
InvesUgatlooiB  and  studies  for  individual 
Members  of  Congress  could  be  Impaired  If  he 
were  placed  into  the  position  of  question- 
ing the  completenees  of  a  disclosure  by  a 
Member  or  a  committee  supporting  a 
Member. 

I  was  ooQvinoed  then  and  I  em  con- 
vinced now  that  the  Committee's  reason- 
ing in  adopting  the  amendment,  idacing 
the  Comptn^er  General  In  charge  of 
this  law.  was  not  based  on  any  firm 
oommltment  against  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission.  For  example,  Mr. 
President,  on  page  61  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee report,  the  following  reasoning 
is  given: 

with  respeot  to  the  approval  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  an  amendment  to  direct  the 
OomptroUer  Gen««I  and  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  to  perform  the  duties  set 
forth  by  pertinent  sections  of  the  bill.  It  Is 
noted  that  opinion  was  and  continues  to  be 
divided  between  the  contlnuatloa  of  the 
offices  at  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representattves  to  act  as 
depositories  for  statements  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Elections  Oommlsslan  to  carry  out  those 
functions. 

Recognizing  the  probable  need  of  a  Federal 
Elections  Commission  to  borrow,  from  time 
to  time,  competent  auditors,  accountants, 
and  investigaitors  from  GAO  in  order  to 
avoid  the  expenditure  of  unnecessary  money 
for  salaries  during  nondectlon  years,  among 
other  reasons,  the  Committee  agreed  that 
the  office  of  the  Comptroller  General  which 
already  Is  charged  with  ovMBlght  authority 
over  certain  government  contracts  and 
spending,  and  which  employs  many  ex- 
perienced accountants  and  Investigators, 
would  be  preferable  to  the  olDcee  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  Cleric 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  approved  an 
amendment  which  In  every  pertinent  title, 
section,  or  other  provision  of  S.  383,  changes 
the  language  of  the  bUl  to  reflect  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  In  Ueu  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and/or  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  c*  Representatives. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  all  thoee  who  sug- 
gest that  we  be  creating  bureaucracy 
should  put  their  fears  to  rest  The 
Pearson  amendment  ^)eclflcally  provides 
that  the  independent  oommission  should 
use  to  the  maxlmnm  extent  possible  the 
services  of  OAO  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. We  would  not  be  creating  a  Wg 
new  bureauciracy.  What  we  would  be 
creating  is  an  impartial,  unbiased  inde- 
pendent commission  which  could  restore 
the  faith  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  ttiis  brtngs  me  to  my 
ftaal  point  The  Oomptroller  General 
himself  agrees  with  me  that  he  would 
be  put  in  an  untenable  position  If  he 
were  placed  in  charge  of  determining 
which  Congressman  or  Senator  may  or 


may  not  have  complied  with  the  law.  On 
every  Senator's  desk  is  a  letter  fttxn  the 
Comptroller  General  to  the  HiKtiTigii^hiHl 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  Senator  Ellen- 
DKR.  I  believe  we  should  foUow  the  advice 
of  the  Comptroller  General  and  good 
common  sense  by  adc^Hlng  the  Pearson 
amendment  creating  an  independ«it 
Federal  ESections  Commission.  Let  us 
have  the  courage  to  make  ttie  FMeral 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  one  that 
we  can  all  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time.  I  am  ready 
to  vote.  How  much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (B£r. 
Oambrell)  .  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Bfichigan  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presidoit,  as  a 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee.  I 
strongly  supported  a  similar  amendment 
to  the  bill  when  the  legislation  was  be- 
fore that  committee. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  additional  views  which 
I  Inserted  in  the  report  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  indicating  my  support  for 
this  particular  approach. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AomnoNAL  Vbws  or  M«.  Oanmr 

In  1913  Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  D 
Brandels  noted  that: 

"Publicity  Is  Justly  commended  as  a  rem- 
edy for  social  and  Industrial  diseases  Sun- 
light Is  said  to  be  the  beat  disinfectant:  elec- 
tric light  the  moet  efficient  policeman." » 

In  today's  era  of  Instant  communications, 
Biandels'  statement  is  doubly  relevant. 

The  bUl  reported  by  the  Committee  makes 
significant  strides  in  the  direction  at  full 
and  tlmtf  y  disclosure.  It  provides  the  oxurent 
for  the  electric  light  as  well  as  the  light  bulb. 
But.  unfortunately,  it  does  not  assure  that 
someone  will  be  available  to  switch  on  the 
light. 

What  good  is  a  reporUng  system  if  there  Is 
no  effective  agency  to  police  It?  As  in  the  past, 
S.  383  would  continue  to  provide  that  reports 
by  candidates  and  political  cotmnitteee  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

As  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  pointed 
out  In  its  1970  report  on  can:i)algn  financing, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  "do  not  have  the  authority,  the 
staff,  or  the  motivation  to  do  anything  but 
accept  the  reports  that  are  filed." 

Furthermore,  these  agents  of  Congress,  real- 
istically speaking,  are  Just  not  In  a  position 
to  investigate  charges  of  campaign  abuse — 
particularly  in  the  case  of  changes  lodged 
against  Incumbent  Members  of  Congress. 

To  leave  the  present  regxilatory  set-up  un- 
changed would  surely  invite  public  crttldsm 
that  Congress  Is  writing  a  law  that  would  be 
nothing  more  than  a  paper  tiger. 

If  one  of  the  principal  purposes  at  enact- 
ing reform  leglBlation  la  to  restore  piOtUc 
confidence  in  the  electoral  process,  then  I 
submit  that  in-house  regulations  does  not 
aid  In  achieving  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  wlde^>read 
support  for  creation  of  an  Independent,  bi- 
partisan (or  nonpartisan)  Fedoal  Oommis- 
sion to  oversee  the  spending  and  dtadosure 
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lequiremsnts.  in  1000  tbe  OKtmns* 
Foundation  publldied  a  report  entitled 
"Money,  Pcdltlcs  and  Public  Reporting"  by 
Dr.  Hert>ert  E.  Alexander.  In  the  report  It  was 
suggested  that: 

There  is  much  to  oonmiend  the  establish- 
ing of  an  Independent  agency  patterned,  for 
example,  upon  the  Civil  Rights  Oommlsslan. 
The  electoral -financial  process  ^b  haixBy  more 
sensitive  an  area  than  that  of  civil  rl^ts, 
and  the  strong  opposltkkn  to  tbe  tetter's 
establishment  was  overoome.  .  .  . 

Certainly,  the  record  at  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  particularly  In  the  area  of  vot- 
ing rights,  provides  an  excellent  iNreoedent. 

Since  this  1960  report  was  ptdJlUhed.  sup- 
port for  the  concept  at  a  Federal  Heotlons 
Commission  has  mvishroomed.  Both  the 
Foundation's  report  and  the  1983  Report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Campaign 
Costs  called  for  creation  at  an  Independent 
Registry  of  Election  Finance. 

More  recent  proposals  have  also  called  for 
such  a  commission  with  InvesUgaitlve  as  well 
as  pubUdty  functions.  Two  at  the  bills  that 
were  before  the  Committee — S.  1,  oospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Gravel,  Brooke,  Javlts, 
Manafldd,  Moss,  Muskle,  Padcwood,  Pear- 
son, Randolph,  Spong  and  Symington,  and 
S.  956,  oosponeored  by  Senators  Soott.  Ma- 
thlas,  Batfltfd  and  Humphrey— call  for  estab- 
lishment at  a  Federal  Bectlons  Commission. 

In  culdltlon,  other  organlaatlons,  such  as 
the  NaUonal  Committee  for  an  XSecUve  Con- 
gress, have  spoken  out  In  support  of  the  com- 
mission approach.  In  a  statement  submitted 
to  the  House  Conunittee  on  Standards  at  Offl- 
c\al  Conduct  last  December,  the  NCKC  em- 
phasized that  "[e]ffectlve  reform  requires,  at 
a  minimum,  the  creation  at  an  Independent, 
non-partisan  Federal  Sections  Commission 
in&i:aated  from  and  protected  against  the  pcd- 
lAical  pressures  of  the  day." 

Similarly,  the  position  at  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  Administration  Is  that  "a 
commission  would  be  Insulated  from  out- 
side pressures  and  would  Increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  vigorous  enforcement." 

Thoee  who  oppose  establishment  of  such 
an  Elections  Commission  say.  In  effect,  that 
spending  Umitatioos,  full  disclosure  and 
tougher  penalties  as  provided  in  the  bill  will 
be  enough  to  meet  the  mounting  criticism 
against  campaign  spending  abuses.  But  such 
an  argument  is  unrealistic.  WhUe  the  tighter 
controls  on  spending  and  disclosure  In  the 
bill  are  essential,  there  Is  no  ^ue  to  hdd  the 
pieces  together  in  the  absence  of  an  effec- 
tive iitdepeudent.  bl-partlaan  agency  to  moni- 
tor such  activities. 

Accordingly,  while  I  recognise  other  de- 
ficiencies and  lnadequiu:les  in  the  reported 
bill.  Including  some  ouUlned  In  the  supple- 
mental views,  I  beUeve  the  most  glaring 
shortcoming  Is  the  omission  of  a  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission.  I  hope  an  effort  to  remedy 
this  shortoomlng  wUl  succeed. 

ttaaoMx  P.  OsimiT. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
my  remaining  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
frcnn  Alaska  (Mr.  Guvn.). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
dorse the  pending  amendment  and  would 
like  to  say  to  my  colleague  from  Nevada 
that  I  share  his  view  that  if  there  Is 
anything  we  must  be,  it  Is  vigOant 
against  expansion  of  bureaucracies  which 
seem  to  be  the  character  of  our  syston. 
If  there  is  ever  an  area  that  indicates 
tbe  need  for  expansion,  it  certainly 
would  be  in  this  area,  which  is  the 
touchstone  of  our  democracy.  There  is 
probably  nothing  that  win  be  more  im- 
portant no  agency  that  will  be  more  im- 
portant than  the  operation  of  a  system 
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at  repreaentatiye  gofemment  than  wfU 
be  this  one,  stnoe  this  one  wlU  aetaally 
polloe  tiie  methods  thatbrliiK  atMottfae 
creatloD  of  aH  else.  So  I  woold  agree  with 
his  view,  but  I  am  forced  to  deviate  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  sincle 
act. 

Now.  Mr.  Presklait.  the  bill  currently 
before  us  is  the  most  comprehensive  and 
meaningful  proposal  for  rtf orm  of  dec- 
tioQ  campaign  w  ever  to  be  considered  by 
the  Senate.  Its  passage  wUl  go  a  long 
way  to  restore  the  lost  ftnnfl^^^Tv»e  in  the 
electoral  process  so  prevalent  today  by 
letting  the  public  know  where  cam- 
paign funds  are  condng  from  and  where 
they  are  going. 

Both  the  Commerce  and  the  Roles 
Ctnnmittees  are  to  be  highly  commended 
for  the  pronvt  but  careful  attention 
they  have  given  this  subject,  and  I  hope 
the  whole  Senate  will  follow  their  lead 
with  an  early  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Before  final  passage,  however,  there 
are  several  perfecting  amendments 
which  I  believe  should  be  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  Is 
the  amendment  by  the  senior  Senator 
fnnn  Kansas  (Mr.  Pkasson)  to  replace 
the  General  Accounting  Office  as  reposi- 
tory of  election  reports  with  a  nonparti- 
san Federal  Electiims  Commission.  This 
idea  was  contained  in  my  own  election 
campaign  reform  bill.  S.  1.  and  I  still 
think  it  the  best  assurance  of  full  and 
fair  disclosure  of  campaign  financing. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  the 
OAO  possesses  the  facilities  and  expertise 
necessary  to  function  as  the  repository 
of  campaign  reports,  competence  is  not 
the  only  requirement  if  we  are  to  have 
the  most  meaningful  and  complete  dis- 
closure of  all  campaign  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. We  must  also  have  lnd^)end- 
ence. 

The  GAO  is  not.  of  course,  subject  to 
the  charge  of  partisanship,  whl<di  can 
hardly  be  avoided  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clei^  of  the  House  serve 
as  the  receivers  of  financial  reports,  as  at 
present.  Therefore,  the  committee's  idea 
of  placing  this  responsibility  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Is  a  commend- 
able one,  and  constitutes  a  great  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Nonetheless,  assigning  this  task  to  the 
GAO  creates  unique  problems  of  its  own. 
It  would  place  the  General  Accoimtlng 
Office  In  an  investigatory  and  reporting 
capacity  vis-a-vis  the  Oongress,  thus 
reversing  the  employer-employee  rda- 
tionshlp  between  the  two  bodies. 

The  undeeirability  of  this  situation 
was  remarked  up<m  by  Elmer  Staats,  the 
Comptroller  General,  In  a  letter  to  the 
^lairman  of  the  ^>propriations  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  ELUtmnt) .  He  stated  that — 

Tb«  Oenenl  AaeaaaXLag  Oflloe  to  stronsJy 
oppoMd  to  pladng  tb*  raspoDalbWty  for  tbe 
Mlmtnlirtimtlon  itt  Fedond  cuspalgn  flmmc- 
iBg  reqtilmasntb  In  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eraL 

Mr.  Staats  said: 

We  believe  that  the  effectlvenan  at  the 
Comptroller  OenentI  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting OOoe  depends  in  large  meMuxe 
upon  malntaUiliig  a  reputation  for  Inde- 
pendenoe  and  objectivity.  Not  only  must  we 
remain   free  frem  poUtloal   Influence,   bat 


we  must  iwlrwitly  avoid  being  placed  In  a 
position  m  whldi  we  might  be  subject  to 
criticism,  whether  Justlfled  or  not,  that  our 
actions  and  dedatona  are  prejudload  or 
influenced  by  political  oonslderatlone  .  .  . 
because  our  relatloosblp  to  the  OiimiiHi 
closely  reeemblsB  that  at  principal  and  agent, 
we  emieclaUy  wish  to  avoid  being  placed  In 
tbe  anctnalous  situation  of  having  to  Inves- 
tigate and  report  on  our  pcladpaL 

Tills  is  the  inherent  weakness  in  the 
prm>oeal  that  the  OAO  assume  respon- 
sibility for  future  finanrifti  disclosores. 
Any  such  extension  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  authority  would  be  burdensome 
and  unc(»nfortable.  and  could  thereby 
prejudice  not  only  the  full  disclosure  of 
campaign  financing  but  the  other  wcvk  of 
the  OAO  as  well. 

Creation  of  an  independent,  non-par- 
tisan Federal  elections  commission  would 
avoid  this  difnculty.  And  it  would  not— as 
s<me  have  thought — entail  setting  up  a 
whole  new  bureaucracy.  The  five-man 
commission  would  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  decislonmalcing  and  promul- 
gating regulations,  but  the  day-to-day 
work  of  receiving  reports,  conducting 
audits,  and  investigating  abuses  could  be 
performed  by  personnel  already  available 
in  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  elections  commission  is  a  very 
practical  idea,  long  supported  by  such 
reform-minded  groups  as  the  National 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress  and 
the  Citizen's  Research  Foimdation.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  myself. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  compre- 
hensive reform  of  the  Federal  campaign 
practices  law  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  with  which  the  Congress  must 
deal  this  year.  Election  after  election, 
we  have  seen  evidence  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  becoming  increasingly 
weary  and  dlsilluslaned  by  widespread 
abuse  at  campaign  time  of  its  tolerance, 
its  intelligence,  and  its  laws. 

By  its  Initial  efforts  in  Commerce  and 
Rules  Committees,  the  Senate  has  posted 
clear  notice  that  it  intends  to  consider 
and  approve  the  most  sweeping  reform 
and  regulation  of  election  laws  In  the 
NaUcm's  history.  I  commend  those  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have 
worked  diligently  and  cooperatively  for 
several  months,  and  trust  that  this  spirit 
will  carry  the  bill  to  prompt  enactment. 
These  efforts  have  laid  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  molding  of  legislation  which  is 
both  fair  and  effective. 

Although  previous  legislation,  princi- 
pally the  CcMTupt  Practices  Act  and  the 
Hatch  Act,  has  provided  a  basis  for  es- 
tablishing some  sense  of  order  in  cam- 
paign law,  these  acts  have  not  been  no- 
tably successful  in  preserving  the  integ- 
rity of  the  election  process.  Nor  have  they 
been  adequately  enforced  over  the  years 
by  the  responsible  offidcds  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Justice  Department.  I  am 
confident  that  this  new  legislation  will 
provide  means  by  which  ffxi^rtHng  loop- 
holes can  be  tightened  and  enforcement 
made  more  stringent. 

There  are  several  secticms  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  which  I  believe  are  de- 
serving of  special  comment. 
First,  I  believe  that  the  most  signlfl- 


oant  section  of  this  bill  is  title  m,  which 
is  concerned  with  disclosure  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  by  candidates  and 
their  political  oommittees.  Should  the 
Rules  Committee  version  of  the  bill  be 
enacted — and  I  am  not  aware  of  sub- 
stantial opposition  to  most  of  its  prln- 
cipaJ  provisions — the  American  public 
will  be  provided  with  extensive  informa- 
tion describing  all  i^iases  of  each  candi- 
date's finatxsial  activity. 

Specifically,  the  treasurer  of  each  po- 
litical committee  will  be  required  to 
maintain  records  of  all  contributions 
and  expenditures,  and  to  file  with  the 
administrative  office  enforcing  this  act 
a  listing  of  all  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  $100.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  such  reports  be  made  on  five 
separate  instances  prior  to  any  election, 
including  aa  the  5th  day  preceding  the 
election. 

I  siu>port  also  the  provision,  originally 
proposed  by  Senator  Scorr,  requiring 
that  candidates  provide  monetary  guar- 
antees that  debts  will  be  paid  whoi  owed 
to  businesses  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  such  as  the  tel^hone  and 
airline  companies.  In  my  mind,  it  is 
scandalous  that  several  candidates  in  the 
1968  elections  still  owe  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  these  conxwations 
and  have  given  no  indication  that  the 
debts  will  ever  be  cleared. 

(7(»nprehensive  disclosure  Is  vital  be- 
cause it  permits  the  voters  to  review  the 
sources  of  funds  for  each  candidate,  as 
well  as  the  total  amount  of  such  con- 
tributions. Indeed,  (Usclosure  require- 
ments, if  enforced,  make  less  necessary 
any  limitation  on  contributions  or  spend- 
ing because  they  provide  the  public  full 
opportunity  to  determine  the  appropri- 
ateness of  a  candidate's  income  and 
spending  practices,  and  to  translate  that 
Judgment  into  action  at  the  biOlot  box. 

It  should  be  clear  that  a  sum  of  money 
spent  in  one  heatedly  contested  race 
might  properly  be  greater  than  a  sum  of 
money  spent  in  a  mildly  contested  race 
in  the  same  State.  I  for  one  have  grmter 
confidence  in  the  logic  and  wisdom  of 
an  informed  American  electorate  than  I 
do  in  uniform  legislative  guidelines.  Con- 
sequentiy,  I  fully  support  the  disclosure 
provisions  in  the  bill. 

Third,  I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Piabsoh  of 
Kansas,  which  would  create  an  Inde- 
Iiendent  Federal  Elections  Commission  to 
supervise  the  enforcement  of  campaign 
laws.  This  proposed  flve-manber  bipar- 
tisan commission,  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Smate,  would  have  full  power  to 
investigate  charges  of  illegal  «^fnpaign 
activities,  to  subpena  evidence,  and  to 
report  possible  violations  of  law  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  prosecution. 

Tliese  important  responslUlities  can 
be  most  effectively  undertaken  by  a  body 
which  is  almost  entirely  independent  of 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  Although  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement over  present  law.  the  proposal 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  be 
assigned  the  respoisiblllty  would  en- 
danger that  Important  body's  mmpar- 
tisan  status.  Indeed,  the  Comptroller 
General,  as  Dbector  of  GAO,  has  himself 
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stated  that  he  favors  the  Independent 
election  commlssltm. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  fair  campaign 
ivactices  will,  in  large  measure,  follow 
from  stringent  disclosure  requizvments, 
the  Congress  should  be  particulaily  care- 
ful to  req[)ect  first  amendment  considera- 
tions in  establishing  camp>aign  spending 
limitations.  As  incumbents,  we  ought  to 
recognize  that  we  have  the  most  to  gain 
by  tightly  limiting  allowances  for  media 
expoiditures.  In  most  contests,  the  chal- 
lenger starts  with  a  serious  disadvantage 
simply  because  his  name  and  face  are 
largely  unknown.  I  believe  that  any  cam- 
paign regulation  should  \x»x  this  factor 
in  mind. 

Thus,  I  stnmgly  support  the  repeal  of 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
for  all  candidates  for  Federal  office,  con- 
gressional as  well  as  presidential.  Ilie 
present  "equal  time"  requirement  pro- 
hibits broadcasters  from  granting  the 
two  or  three  major  party  candldatee  an 
opportumty  to  debate  and  discuss  the 
issues  without  providing  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all  otiher  candidates  for  the 
same  office.  The  section  should  be  re- 
pealed because  it  is  unrealistic  and  be- 
cause its  net  effect  is  to  provide  little, 
if  any,  free  air  time  to  any  candidates 
for  Federal  office.  Surely,  it  makes  llttie 
sense  to  take  the  halfway  measure  of 
repealing  tiie  law  cmly  insofar  as  it  9^ 
plies  to  presidential  contests.  Recent  ex- 
perience as  well  as  statistics  prove  that 
there  is  a  much  greater  llkriihood  of 
third  party  oivosition  in  a  contest  for 
the  Presidency  than  in  one  for  the  Con- 
gress; therefore,  if  section  315  is  re- 
pealed for  presidential  electicxis,  there 
would  be  llttie  point  in  retaining  it  for 
other  Federal  contests. 

Repeal  of  section  315  would  logically 
bring  about  a  second  highly  desirable 
goal — a  reduction  in  spending  for  media 
advertising  and  in  the  superficial  com- 
mercialization of  candidates  that  has  be- 
come much  too  familiar  in  American 
poUUcal  life. 

After  thorough  consideration,  I  have 
concluded  that  we  should  adopt  that 
part  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Pastors  which  would  limit  qiendlng 
for  broadcast  media  to  5  cents  per 
eligible  voter.  A  study  of  the  1970  ex- 
penditures in  senatorial  contests  reveals 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  candidates 
would  have  spent  less  than  5  cents  per 
voter.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  to 
enact  into  law  a  provision  which  has  the 
effect  of  permitting  increases,  rather 
than  limits,  of  the  high  costs  of  cam- 
paigning. 

My  decision  on  this  matter  was  influ- 
enced also  by  two  additional  aspects  of 
the  bill  about  which  there  is  little  dis- 
agreement. First,  the  spmdlng  limita- 
tion will  be  based  on  the  number  of  eli- 
gible voters  rather  than  the  number  of 
individuals  voting  In  the  previous  elec- 
tion. Second,  the  bill  requires  that  aU 
charges  for  broadcast  facilities  be  as- 
sessed at  the  lowest  unit  advertising  rate 
of  the  station  in  the  45  days  pricnr  to  a 
primary  election  and  60  days  prior  to  a 
general  election.  These  changes  will,  in 
most  cases,  translate  the  S-cent  limit  of 
the  present  bill  to  approximately  10  cents 
under  the  old  ^t^^rdardi. 


Along  with  the  5-eent  per  dlgiUe  voter 
limit  on  nonbroadcast  media  expendi- 
tures, as  well  as  repeal  of  section  315,  this 
provision  would  place  a  reasonable  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  television  adver- 
tising but  would  still  be  high  enough  to 
provide  adequate  opportunity  for  each 
candidate  fuUy  to  present  his  views  to  the 
public  in  whc^ver  manner  he  sees  fit. 

The  Senate  will  be  d^Miting  other  im- 
portant aspects  of  this  bill  in  the  omning 
days.  Hopefully,  these  efforts  will  result 
in  legislation  which  is  desired  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  public  as  well  as  by  most 
Individuals  who  run  for  public  office. 

It  is  clear  that  the  American  campaign 
process  has  become,  m  too  many  in- 
stances, a  contest  where  the  survivors  are 
the  wealthiest,  the  best  performers,  and 
the  ones  with  the  best  advertising  con- 
sultants. If  we  are  to  restore  the  caa&- 
dence  of  American  citizens  in  the  politi- 
cal process  and  in  the  Congress  itself, 
passage  of  this  bill  is  a  vital  and  requisite 
step. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what- 
ever time  I  had,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gruished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr.  Gam- 
brill)  .  All  time  on  the  amendment  hn* 
now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pxarson). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  ndl. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsxn),  the  Senator  frcan  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland  • ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughbs),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttsok),  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stbhwis) 
are  necesstu-ily  absent. 

I  further  emnounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magitoson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bakkr  and  Mr.  Brock)  are  detamed  on 
official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  89, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

[No.  186  Leg.] 
YKA8— 89 


Aiken 

Cranston 

Honings 

AUen 

Curtto 

Hruska 

AUoU 

Dole 

Anderson 

Domlnlek 

Inouye 

Beau 

Bagleton 

Jackson 

Bellmon 

Ellender 

Javlts 

Bennett 

Brvln 

Jordan.  H.O. 

Bible 

Fannin 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Boggs 

Fong 

Kennedy 

Brooke 

Fulbrlght 

Manafleld 

Burdlck 

OambreU 

llathlas 

Bynl.Va. 

Gold  water 

McCleUan 

Byrd,  W.  Vs. 

Oravel 

ICoOee 

Cannon 

QrtfBn 

McOovem 

Case 

Oumey 

Mdntyie 

ChUes 

Hansen 

Metcalf 

Church 

Harrto 

iniler 

Cook 

Hart 

Mondale 

Cotter 

Hartke 

Mbntoya 

Ootton 

Hatfield 

Moss 

MiMkle 

Blblooff 

Hdaon 

Both 

Taft 

Packwood 

Saxbe 

Xalmadge 

Pastore 

Schwelker 

Thunnond 

Pearson 

SooU 

Tower 

Pen 

Smith 

Tunney 

Welder 

Prouty 

WUllama 

Stevens 

Young 

Banrtnlph 

Stevenson 
NATS— a 

Budley 

Long 

NOT  VOnNO— ft 

Baker 

Broek 

liagnuson 

Bayh 

KsaOand 

Mundt 

Bentsen 

Hughes 

Stennto 

So  Mr.  Pearson's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

AKBtDMBrr   MO.   942 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  «*1  up 
my  amendment  No.  342  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  c<Misideratton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttoe 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  17.  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  f (lowing: 

"BMC  306.  Ch^ter  29  of  tlUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  'f  814.  Kztenslon  of  credit  to  candidates  for 
Vedaial  oOoe  by  oertam  Industries 

"  '(a)  Xxoept  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  no  person  engaged 
In  a  bxislness,  the  rates  and  charges  tat  which 
are  regulated  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Federal  Oommunloatlona  Commission,  or 
the  Interstate  Commeroe  Commission,  shall 
furnish  goods  at  render  sernces  to  a  candi- 
date, or  to  any  other  person  who  Is  acting 
on  behalf  of  such  candidate.  In  connection 
with  his  campaign  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  to  Vederal  office  unless  such 
candidate  or  person  (1)  pays  for  such  goods 
or  services  In  advance  at  their  belnc  fur- 
nished or  rendered,  or  (2)  seouires  the  debt 
so  created  In  full  by  property,  bond,  cv  other 
security. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  such  business  whose 
customary  practice  is  to  submit  statements 
to  Its  customers  at  periodic  Intervals  request- 
ing payment  for  goods  furnished  or  services 
rendered,  such  business  shaU  not  furnish 
goods  or  rendw  services  to  any  such  can- 
didate at  perB<»i.  or  to  any  other  person  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  such  candidate  In  connec- 
tion with  bis  campaign,  so  long  as  any  debt 
owed  by  such  candidate  or  person  tat  past 
goods  furnished  or  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  the  campaign  cA  such  candidate 
remains  unpaid  for  more  than  ten  days  after 
the  date  such  statement  Is  Issued  unices  such 
ddttt  is  secured  In  full  by  property,  bond,  or 
other  security.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  such  business  sbaU 
submit  such  statements  on  a  monthly  basis 
to  lu  eostomers  who  are  candidates  or  per- 
sons acting  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  In  oon« 
nectlon  with  his  campaign. 

"(c)  Any  candidate  who  purchases  goods 
or  services  from  any  such  business  In  con- 
nection with  his  campaign  for  Federal  of- 
fice, and  any  person  who  purchases  such 
goods  or  eervlcee  on  btiialf  of  such  candidate 
In  connection  with  his  campaign,  shall  Iden- 
tify himself  as  a  candldaite  or  as  a  penon 
acting  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  before  pur- 
chasing such  goods  and  servloes  and  shaU 
Indicate  that  such  goods  and  services  are 
being  purchased  In  connection  with  the  cam- 
paign <^  such  candidate. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  payment  In  advance  by  cash,  check, 
money  order,  or  by  credit  card  (If  the  Issuer 
of  such  card  Is  not  the  person  from  whom 
such  goods  or  servloes  were  purchased,  or  a 
subsidiary,  parent,  or  aflUlate  cotporaUon 
thereof)  Shall  be  considered  to  be  payment 
In  advance;  and 
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"(3)   A  penon  shall  b*  ooosldarail 
acting  on  betialf  of  a  candidate  if— 

"(A)  be  U  employed  by  sucb  candidate  or 
by  a  political  oommlttee  to  act  on  beb&U  of 
rucb  oaadldate  In  connection  wlttt  aucb 
candldat*^  campaign  for  nomination  for 
electkJtx,  or  election,  to  Federal  office; 

"(B)  such  candidate,  or  a  political  oom- 
mHtee  which  makes  expenditures  to  Influence 
the  nomination  or  election  at  euoh  candi- 
date, pays,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  goods 
and  services  purchased  by  such  person  while 
so  acting; 

"(C)  such  person  Is  acting  under  an  agree- 
ment wtth  such  candidate,  or  with  a  poUtl- 
oal  oommlttee  which  makes  expenditures  to 
Infltience  the  nomination  or  election  of  such 
candldsite.  under  which  he  Is  to  engage  In 
activities  In  connection  with  such  candidate's 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  to  Federal  office;  or 

"  (D)  such  person  is  acting  aa  an  agent  of 
such  candidate,  or  of  a  political  committee 
which  makes  expenditures  to  influence  the 
nomination  or  election  of  such  candidate.  In 
connection  with  such  candidate's  campaign 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  election  to 
Federal  oOoe. 

"(e)  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  9M- 
eral  Ckimmunlcatlons  Oocnmlsslon.'  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  OommlMlon  shall  each 
promulgate  its  own  regulations,  within 
ninety  days  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  with  req>eet  to  buslneasea  regulated 
by  It. 

"(f)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  or  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  section.  Is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  •1.000,  Imprtaonment  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  year,  or  both." 

On  page  17,  line  3.  strike  "Sbc.  206"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sbc.  SOT'. 

On  page  17.  strike  the  matter  between 
lines  10  and  11,  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"611.  Contributions    by    Government    con- 
tractors."; 

(4)  Adding  at  the  end  of  such  taMe  the 
following: 

"614.  Extension  of  credit  to  candidates  for 
Federal  office  by  certain  Industries". 

On  p«)ge  27,  line  21,  strike  out  "Sre.  306." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sbc.  306.  (a)". 

On  page  28,  between  lines  4  and  6,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)(1)  Any  candidate,  or  person  acting 
on  behalf  of  such  candidate  ot  as  an  agent 
of  such  candidate  In  connection  with  the 
campaign  of  such  candidate  for  nomination 
for  Section,  or  election,  to  Federal  ofllce.  who 
purchases  goods  tw  services  In  connection 
with  such  campaign  from  any  business  the 
rates  and  charges  for  which  are  regulated 
by  the  Civil  AeronauUcs  Board,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  or  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commlasltm,  «h»ii  flie  with 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  a  statement  dis- 
closing— 

"(A)  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the 
name  ot  the  candidate  for  the  beoeflt  of 
whose  campaign  the  goods  or  services  were 
purchased; 

"(B)  a  spedflc  description  of  the  goods 
or  services  furnished  and  the  quantity  cnr 
measure  thereof.  If  appropriate; 

"(C)  any  amotmt  of  the  price  of  such 
goods  or  services  not  paid  in  advance  of  their 
being  furnished  to  the  purchaser; 

"(D)  any  unpaid  balance  >of  the  price  of 
such  goods  or  services  as  ca  the  repeating 
date: 

"(K)  a  descrlpUon  ot  the  type  and  value 
of  any  bond,  collateral,  or  other  security 
securing  such  unpaid  balance;  and 

"(F)  such  other  Information  as  the  Ccanp- 
trx^ler  General  shall  require  by  published 
regulation. 

"(2)  Beports  required  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  flled  on  the  dates 


on  wblefa  tmpottn  by  poUttoal  committees  are 
filed,  and  shall  be  eqmulatlve. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PABTORB.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  Senators 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  will  wlthh(rid  for 
a  moment.  The  Chair  asks  that  Senators 
be  seated  and  that  attach^  retire  to  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber.  Let  us  have  order. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
sajing,  we  have  a  one-half  hour  limita- 
tion, with  15  minutes  to  a  side.  I  would 
expect  that  votes  will  come  fast  and. 
hopefully,  furious. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Isl^d. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fnMn  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment concerns  the  extension  of  credit  to 
candidates  for  Federal  office  by  certabi 
federally  regulated  industries. 

The  basic  points  to  consider  are  that 
the  legislation  and  regulations  covering 
common  carriers — airlines,  telephone 
companies,  and  telegraph  companies — 
generally  prohibit  discrimtnaticQ  and 
unreasonableness  in  setting  rates, 
charges,  and  deposits.  Because  of  this 
inflexibility,  these  federally  regulated  in- 
dustries have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sufficiently  large  deposits  to  cover  open- 
Hans  connected  with  political  campaigns. 

Because  of  this  difficulty,  many  polit- 
ical accoimts  remain  outstanding.  Jn 
some  cases  they  are  completely  uncollect- 
able  and,  in  fact,  have  been  written  off 
entirely. 

The  combination  of  these  three  factors 
places  these  regulated  industries,  all  of 
them  corporations,  in  a  position  of  mak- 
ing illegal  corporate  coDtributi(»is  to 
political  campaigns.  Existing  law  already 
prohibits  corporate  contributions,  in 
addition  to  "free"  services. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  a  Uttle  better  order 
in  the  Senate? 

The  PRKSlDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  again  attempt  to  get  order. 
The  best  way  to  have  order  Is  for  Sena- 
tors to  respect  the  right  of  other  Sena- 
tors to  be  heard. 

"Die  Senator  fran  Pennsylvania  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  very  sim- 
ply, because  of  their  inability  to  protect 
thnnselvee  adequately  these  federally 
regulated  industries  become  easy  prey 
for  political  candidates.  The  airlines, 
telephone,  and  telegraph  companies  have 
been  placed  in  a  position  of  unlawfully, 
unavoidably,  and  unintentionally — and 
I  might  add  illegally— subsidizing  polit- 
ical campaign  expenfles. 

Another  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that, 
even  if  it  can  be  shown  that  these  partic- 
ular industries  have  enough  latitude  to 
protect  themselves,  a  very  delicate  polit- 
ical problem  remains.  For  example,  an 
airline  executive  could  be  faced  with  a 
problem  of  how  he  tells  a  powerful  Mem- 
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ber  of  Congress,  whose  Jurisdiction  in 
ctMnmittee  may  include  alrUnes  and  who 
may  be  a  candidate  for  oflloe.  that  the 
candidate's  credit  or  applicaticm  for 
credit  must  be  denied.  Perhaps  the  can- 
didate would  se^  out  another  alrUne  to 
extend  credit,  but  in  any  event  the  un- 
cooperative airline  would  be  at  least  in 
fear  of  poasible  future  recrimination. 
Only  the  force  of  law,  as  prcHx^ed  in  my 
amendment,  would  prevent  such  abuses 
of  power. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  23.  1971.  at 
page  26935,  I  introduced  a  longer  state- 
ment on  the  amounts  due — from  both 
political  parties  and  the  candidates  of 
both  political  parties — vindicating  that 
this  difficulty  has  afflicted  many  federally 
regulated  industries,  no  matter  who  is 
the  candidate  or  which  party  is  running. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  raise  a  question  Just 
on  the  wording  of  the  amendment.  I  can 
certainly  sympathize  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  cm  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  I  understand  what  he  is 
trying  to  get  at,  but  on  page  3  of  the 
amendment,  it  reads: 

For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  payment  In  advance  by  cash,  check, 
money  order,  or  by  credit  card  .  .  . 

Then  the  language  continues — 
If  the  IsBuer  of  such  card  Is  not  the  person 
flom    whom   such  goods   or   services    were 
pvirehased  .  .  . 

And  so  on. 

I  have  an  international  credit  card. 
Just  to  make  it  personal,  so  I  will  not  be 
stepping  on  anybody  else's  toes,  which  Is 
under  the  aegis,  at  least,  of  the  United 
Air  lines.  In  the  process  of  traveling  back 
and  forth  to  my  State.  I  use  United  Air 
Lines  all  the  time,  and  then  go  ahead  on 
that  travel-card  system. 

I  would  hesitate  to  make  a  pronoimce- 
ment  on  this,  but,  for  the  record,  I  would 
think  that  is  a  person  from  whom  such 
goods  and  services  were  purchased  if  I 
were  traveling  on  United;  and  I  would 
think  it  would  be  prohibited  under  this 
language. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  discussed  this  earlier.  I  did  not 
intend  to  mislesMi  him.  but.  on  a  careful 
reading  of  the  amendment  and  its  effect, 
it  would  mean  credit  could  be  used  tv 
candidates  as  long  as  the  debt  is  fully 
secured.  American  Express  cards,  for 
example,  could  be  used  at  any  time;  but 
a  credit  card  issued  by  a  pcurticular  air- 
line, for  example,  could  not  be  used  un- 
less the  credit  is  secured— 4hat  means 
otherwise  secured.  So  an  itlriin««<f  credit 
card  would  not  be  covered,  but  the  other 
credit  cards  would  be  exempted.  Western 
Union  or  Bell  Telephone  cards  would  be 
covered  unless  otherwise  secured. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  think  that 
would  create  all  kinds  of  problems,  be- 
cause in  the  normal  course  of  events,  I 
use  the  airlines  all  the  time — and  I  am 
sure  everyone  else  around  here  does— 
on  the  ordinary  credit  card,  or  some  other 
cedit  card  which  is  available,  and  I  would 
think  it  would  be  extremely  complicated 
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to  say  the  whole  bill  must  be  secured, 
when  one  does  not  know  what  it  is  that 
must  be  secured  before  he  can  travel 
on  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  is  a  10-day  grace 
period  during  which  unsecured  credit 
can  be  cleared  up  by  full  payment  of 
bills  or  through  a  security  arrangemoit. 
Monthly  statements,  however,  are  re- 
quired. But  there  cannot  be  any  attempt 
to  pile  up  biUs  on  that  credit  card. 

For  example,  if  a  Senator  used  the 
United  Air  Lines  card  and  ran  up  a  debt 
of  $10,000  unsecured,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  credit  card  or  no  available  means  by 
which  the  airlines  could  proceed.  Failure 
to  pay  an  American  Express  card  bill 
definitely  affect  the  personal  credit  as 
well  as  the  credit  of  a  candidate  or  of  any 
person  who  is  running  for  office,  and  it  is 
believed  that  that  in  itself  operates  as 
sufficient  security,  in  addition  to  the 
checks  and  the  protections  which  Amer- 
ican Express,  Diner's  Card,  and  all  the 
rest  have  used  to  assure  themselves  by 
prior  credit  investigation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  trying  to  clear 
the  record.  Most  of  the  credit  cards  is- 
sued by  the  airlines  do  have  credit  se- 
cured, because  it  costs  about  $200  to  go 
back  and  forth,  and  one  has  to  put  up 
$400  security.  Obviously,  it  is  not  going 
to  be  enough  in  a  campaign  year  for  any 
kind  of  candidate. 

The  difficulty  I  see  in  this  amendment 
is  that  it  provides  that  one  is  still  abiding 
if  he  pays  within  10  days,  but  if  he  does 
not,  he  is  in  a  substantial  problem.  He 
may  find  himself  engaged  in  a  campaign 
where  the  bill  does  not  even  come  in  dur- 
ing that  period  or  he  may  find  himself 
in  a  position  where,  because  of  the  cam- 
paign exigencies,  he  is  not  able  to  get 
back  Just  to  find  the  bill  and  write  a 
check.  In  other  words,  there  are  some 
problems  in  this  airline  situation  which 
perhaps  have  not  been  considered. 

The  American  Express  card  is  largely 
unsecured.  The  airlines  cards  have  some 
deposits  behind  them,  at  least  to  some 
degree.  But  is  it  not  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  airlines  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  crack 
the  whip  and  make  a  person  pay  his  bill? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  grant  that  there  are 
difficulties,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  better 
way  to  get  at  it.  The  effect  probably 
would  be  that  the  airlines  would  require 
a  greater  deposit  than  they  presently  re- 
quire, according  to  the  track  record  of 
the  candidate  who  is  running.  One  who  is 
in  a  nearby  State  might  be  expected  to 
pay  a  smaller  deposit.  They  might  do 
that.  Perhaps  others  will  want  to  do  that. 
In  any  event,  say  $4,000  was  required; 
that  might  be  used  as  security  until  it 
was  exhausted. 

Mr.  DOMIMCTK.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  take  the  words  out  of  the  amend- 
ment on  page  3  in  parenthesis,  on  lines 
12  to  15,  the  problem  that  I  have  brought 
up  would  be  solved,  and  that  person,  in 
other  words,  would  still  be  considered  to 
have  made  a  payment  in  advance  whoi 
he  has  a  credit  card.  Therefore,  he  would 
not  have  that  protdem. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  be  iOad  to  con- 
sider that  possibility  and  discuss  it  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  prior  to  the 
vote  and  make  a  statement  as  to  whether 


or  not  we  can  do  that.  In  the  meantime 
I  would  like  to  give  other  Senators  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  yield  the  fioor  and  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
beloved  former  ctdleague.  Mr.  Dirksen, 
would  be  prone  to  say,  this  indeed  is  dis- 
criminatory; it  makes  a  seoond-class  cit- 
izm  out  of  a  candidate.  My  question  is. 
Why  do  we  do  it  to  ourselves?  Who  really 
are  we  that  we  think  of  ourselves  in  such 
a  way  that  we  have  to  punish  ourselves 
unnecessarily  when  we  are  trying  to  do 
what  most  of  us  think  is  an  act  of  nobil- 
ity in  running  for  public  office?  The  for- 
mer Senator  from  Illinois  would  be  prone 
to  say  this  is  really  throwing  out  the  baby 
with  the  bckth  water.  I  would  ^say  this  is 
burning  down  the  born  to  catch  one 
mouse. 

After  all.  this  is  entirdy  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  airlines.  If  they  do  not 
think  Pastors  or  HuicPHRrs'  is  worthy  of 
credit,  they  do  not  give  it,  and  if  they 
give  credit  and  get  stuck,  they  cannot 
add  it  on  their  rate  base.  That  is  the  law. 

I  say  this  amendment  is  absolutely  un- 
necessary. This  is  not  the  place  for  it 
It  should  not  be  in  the  biU.  It  ought  not 
to  be  in  the  bill.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
knock  it  down. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  said, 
talk  atwut  a  sieve  when  the  President 
vetoed  the  original  bUl;  this  is  full  of 
potholes.  This  is  a  bottomless  kettle,  and 
I  think  we  will  all  be  inundated  with 
shame  if  we  adopt  the  amendment.  I 
hope  it  will  be  knocked  down. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  in  opposing  this  so-called  fat  cat 
or  rich  man's  amendment  that  is  before 
us. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  establish  a 
discriminatory  position  in  favor  of  Carte 
Blanche,  American  Express,  and  other 
credit  chains  that  issue  cards  to  cover 
many  different  services  and  charge  a 
percentage  to  the  agency  that  is  utilMng 
those  services. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  penalize 
any  company  that  wants  to  carry  its  own 
credit.  Any  of  the  airlines.  Western 
Union,  or  the  telephone  company  that 
wanted  to  carry  their  own  credit  and 
use  their  own  credit  would  be  penalized 
because  they  could  not  operate  under 
this  amendment. 

I  pointed  out  yesterday  that  it  is, 
plainly  and  simply,  a  fat  cat  or  rich 
man's  amendment.  It  is  not  only  (te- 
signed  to,  but  will,  ellmtnate  Uiose  with- 
out ample  resources  and  finances  from 
Pfuticipating  as  candidates  for  public 
office. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  we  want  to 
do.  We  heard  a  lot  of  discussion  here  a 
few  minutes  ago,  on  the  last  amendment, 
about  the  worthy  objectives  of  a  non- 
partis£ui  approach  to  try  to  get  an  elec- 
tion bill  out  of  here  that  woidd  provide 
some  election  reform. 

This  is  going  to  reform  it:  it  will  make 
it  so  that  no  one  except  a  rich  man  can 
run  for  public  office. 


lb.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  haiq;>y  to  yidd. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  does  this  get  to 
be  a  rich  man's  amendment?  I  do  not 
quite  understand  that.  The  pe<«le  who 
are  running  up  these  bills  are  people 
who  are  not  paying  their  bills.  I  do  not 
quite  see  how  you  can  call  this  a  fat  cat 
or  a  rich  man's  amendment.  We  are  try- 
ing to  assure  that  people  are  responsible 
for  the  debts  incurred  in  their  names  by 
committees  which  are  organized  in  order 
to  help  a  candidate  run  for  election. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  poor  man,  the  guy 
we  are  trying  to  help,  is  not  getting  that 
kind  of  credit. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Who  does  the  Senator 
know  in  that  circumstance?  What  candi- 
date does  he  know  who  is  running 
around  the  country,  running  up  bills  and 
not  paying  them? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  the  Senator  ever 
run  for  President? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  and  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  doing  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  the  Senator 
runs  for  President,  he  will  have  a  Job  on 
his  hands. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  talking  about 
campaign  committees  running  up 
charges  and  now  being  serviced  by  cor- 
porations, contrary  to  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tice Act.  That  is  my  understanding.  How 
does  that  turn  out  to  be  a  "fat  cat" 
amendment?  We  are  trying  to  make  those 
fat  cats  pay  up. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  answer  now.  I  have  yielded  to 
several  Senators  on  my  own  time. 

In  the  first  place,  if  they  are  extending 
credit  in  violation  of  the  Ck>rrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  the  Department  of  Justice 
ought  to  take  action,  and  I  am  sure  they 
would  if  someone  made  a  complaint  to 
them,  because  that  is  their  responsibil- 
ity, to  prosecute  if  there  is  a  violation  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The  violation 
would  be  if  this  were  really  a  contribu- 
tion and  not  a  pure  and  simple  extension 
of  credit. 

But  the  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
ordinary  man,  like  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  and  a  few  others,  who  travd 
great  distances,  from  using  an  a-iriino 
credit  card  unless  we  post  security  in 
fuU.  With  the  amount  of  traveling  we 
would  do,  we  could  not  use  that  card. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier  suid  as  the  Soiator 
from  Colorado  pointed  out,  go  to  Amer- 
ican Express  or  Carte  Blanche  or  some 
other  company,  and  use  the  credit  card 
there  without  posting  security,  and  the 
beneficiary,  the  company  extending  the 
service,  either  the  airline.  Western 
Union,  or  the  telephone  company — and 
those  are  the  only  three  involved — would 
have  to  pay  a  premium  to  Carte  Blanche 
or  American  Express  to  use  that  service, 
and  could  not  issue  its  own  credit  card, 
which  it  has  the  right  to  do  in  the  ordi- 
nary coiuse  of  good  business  practice,  in 
carrying  out  good  credit  management. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
really  and  truly  a  fat  cat  or  rich  man's 
amendment,  and  it  would  prohibit  a  poor 
man,  who  cannot  put  up  the  necessary 
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caati  to  cow  his  own  traveling  wtpaises 
and  the  t«leptaone  calls  he  Is  goinc  to 
make,  from  nmnlng  for  pubUc  qBce. 

It  covers  thiee  agencies,  the  FCX7,  the 
ICC,  and  the  CAB.  We  mli^t  as  well 
eliminate  the  ICC  to  begin  with,  because 
they  only  cover  the  railroads,  and  the 
railroads  are  not  running  any  more,  any- 
way, as  far  as  passenger  trafllc  Is  con- 
cerned, and  do  not  extend  credit  when 
they  do. 

llie  other  two  have  authority  to  estab- 
lish rules  and  regulations  to  protect  the 
organlzatlODS  which  they  ezerdse  juris- 
diction over.  Certainly  the  buatneas  num- 
agement  practices  of  those  comiMuiles 
ought  to  be  adequate  to  take  care  of  this 
particular  situation.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  onxne  the  amendment. 

Mr.  800TT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment.  

■me  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie  clerk 
wlU  state  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  38.  after  line  16,  add  the  itiliom- 
Ing: 

"mUE  IV— lOSCKLLAMKOUB 
"UITKN81UN   or  CKZDIT   BT   B*0T7L*nD 


"Sic.  401.  The  CiyU  Aeron«utlc8  Board, 
the  Federal  Ck>mmunlcattona  Commlwrton, 
and  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Coxnmlaalon 
shall  each  promulgaAe,  within  90  daja  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  Its  own 
regxilatlons  with  respect  to  the  extension 
of  credit,  without  security,  by  any  person 
regulated  by  such  Board  or  Ctommlsslon  to 
any  candidate  for  Federal  office  (as  such 
term  is  defined  in  section  301  (c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Section  Campaign  Act  of  1B71),  or  to 
any  person  on  behalf  of  such  a  candidate, 
for  goods  furnished  or  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  the  oampalgn  of  such  can- 
didate for  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  such  aOot." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
for  sulBnltting  the  modification  is  two- 
fold. First,  the  sheer  pragmatlam  oS  rec- 
ognizing that,  in  view  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed here,  particularly  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  for 
whcHn  we  have  such  respect,  and  recog- 
nizing pragmatically  that  my  original 
amendment  is  not  going  to  carry,  al- 
though I  think  it  is  better  than  the  one 
I  am  now  submitting,  and  I  think  it  is 
more  desirable;  and  second,  I  have  here 
Just  received  further  evidence  of  the 
Piling  iQ)  of  bills  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the 
American  Telephone  ft  Telegn^h  Co., 
dated  yesterday;  the  back  of  poor  old  Ma 
Bell  is  bending,  and  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  letter  and  supplemen- 
tary material  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao 
at  the  copclusiop  of  my  remarks. 

The  FRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  I  may  say  Just  brtefly 
this:  What  we  propose  now,  after  dis- 
cussion with  the  rtiKMngirikhart  manager 
of  the  bill  (Mr.  PAsioas),  is  that  the 
V>proprlate  regulatoiT  agendes,  within 
90  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  will 
have  the  effect  of  correcting  a  situation 
where  huge  bills  can  be  piled  up  without 
any  siAsequent  genuine  effort  to  pay 
them.  We  are  going  to  leave  it  to  the 
regulatory  agencies.  To  do  the  Job  they 
are  supposed  to  do. 

My  original  ""*"^"">"»-  was  a  man- 
date. This  is  a  directive  that  regulations 
be  prt^Tosed.  It  has  been  discussed  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  I 
understand  that  the  BeaoBitor  from  Ne- 
vada is  aware  of  it,  and  I  hope  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  can  aooqpt  the 
amendment. 

Exhibit  1 

Amucair  TXLXPKom  tt  TsLnauPB  Co.. 
New  York.  N.T..  AuguMt  2,  t971. 

Mr.  BEXMAXD  STBASBino. 

Chief.  Common  Carrier  Bureau, 
Federal  Cammunications  Committton, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dkab  Ms.  SraASBDao:  This  Is  In  further 
reply  to  your  letters  of  May  34,  1971  and 
June  31,  1971  (FUe  9330)  which  enclosed 
copies  of  letters  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (OAO)  requesting  that  we  oi>taln  and 
furnish  certain  Information  regarding  polit- 
ical can^Mdgn  debts  owed  to  the  Bell  System 
Telephone  Oompanles. 

The  revised  GAO  request,  tzansmltted  with 
your  June  21.  1971  letter,  ^leclfled  that  we 
need  to  provide  ( 1 )  only  the  amount  of  debt 
still  outstanding  ton  each  casidldate  In  the 
1968  presldenUal  campaign  and  (2)  the 
amounts  written  off  as  xmcoUecUble  for  all 
candidates  for  Federal  office  for  the  years 
1968.   1969  and  1970. 

Our  letter  of  JiUy  7.  1971  transmitted  the 
Information  coverltig  the  amounts  written 
off  as  uncollectible  for  the  years  1968.  1960 
and  1970.  However,  we  do  not  consider  any 
such  amounts  as  written  off  In  the  sense  of 
discharging  the  debtor;  nor  do  we  discon- 
tinue collection  efforts.  In  addition,  we  do 
not  settle  debts  for  less  than  the  full  amount. 

We  are  attaching  hereto  the  requested  m- 
formatlon  covering  the  outstanding  cam- 
paign debts  owed  to  Bell  Syston  Oompanles 
for  communication  services  furnished  during 
the  1968  presldeatlal  campaign  to  national, 
state  and  local  wn««»ir»»«^«ifff  campaigning  for 
the  candidates. 

BeU  Syetem  policy  and  procedures  wttb  re- 
spect to  the  billing  and  ooUeotlon  d  dabto  In- 
curred by  the  committees  campaigning  for 


the  fianiillrtat*w  for  Federal  office  are  ood- 
sUtent  with  the  policy  moA  procedures  sp- 
pUoatote  to  any  other  customer.  Furthermore, 
we  do  not  differentiate  In  our  ooUeetton  ef. 
forts  between  regular  customers  and  those 
campaigning  for  p<riltlcal  candidates. 

AH  oonaiMinlaatlon  services  for  all  ciw- 
tomars  are  proTlded  at  \b»  rates  and  charges 
speolfled  In  lyUcahle  tariffs  on  file  with  the 
•Pfffoprtate  regulatory  bodtas. 

In  addUton,  the  OAO  req\iested  that  we 
provide: 

1.  An  esplanatlon  as  to  why  any  other  data 
requested  could  not  be  pro<Hded  Including, 
where  apprcprlate,  an  estimate  at  the  time 
and  ooat  that  would  tie  Involved  (In  aasem- 
bUng  such  data). 

3.  Actual  or  estlmaited  total  amounts,  wilt- 
ten  off  as  uDooUectible  for  each  of  those  years 
for  which  the  carriers  oannot  suhmlt  (the  re- 
quested) data. 

In  response  to  Item  1.  above,  the  reoonk 
for  aU  the  yean  prtcv  to  196S  have  been  de- 
stroyed ee  provided  for  by  Part  42  of  the 
F>C.C.  Rules  and  Begulatlons.  "  Preservatloo 
of  Records  of  Commonlcatlon  Common  Oar^ 
rlers."  For  the  years  1966  through  1967,  p<Mt- 
loal  aooounts  were  not  separately  Identified 
and  were  filed  with  all  other  aooounts.  To 
determine  at  this  time  the  political  accounts 
previously  written  off  as  uncollectible  for  the 
years  196S  throu^  1967  woitfd  require  iden- 
tlllcatlon  of  the  names  of  aU  candidates  then 
running  for  Federal  office.  Onoe  these  names 
were  determined,  a  manual  search  of  Oom- 
merolal  records  In  each  of  the  Telephone 
(Companies  would  have  to  be  Inttlated  to  ob- 
tain the  telephone  ntimbers  of  the  political 
aocouDts  In  question.  Many  accounts,  how- 
ever, may  be  listed  under  billing  names  other 
than  those  of  the  candidates  and  thereby  vlr- 
tuaDy  Impossible  to  Identify,  "nve  Uet  of  tele- 
phone nundMrs  that  could  be  a-ssemhled 
would  then  be  furnished  to  the  ComptroUeis 
DqiMutmenit,  which  would  Institute  a  search 
of  the  records  to  determine  what  amounts 
had  been  written  off  as  uncollectlMe.  These 
Comptrollers  Department  records  are  cur- 
rently stored  In  each  Telephone  Company  In 
a  niimber  of  dead  storage  locations.  We  esti- 
mate that  it  would  require  approximately 
1,760  man  hours  at  each  of  the  106  Revenue 
Accounting  Offioee  or  a  total  of  189,000  man 
hours  to  search  the  records  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  1860,000. 

In  reaponse  to  Item  2.  above,  we  have  no 
basis  for  estimating  the  polltloal  account 
amounts  written  off  as  unooUeotlble  prior  to 
1968,  other  than  by  extrapolation  of  our  ex- 
perience starting  with  1968.  In  our  opinion, 
such  a  bench  mark  would  be  unrealistic.  The 
campaigns  commencing  In  1968  dlffwed  from 
previous  campaigns  Inasmuch  as  the  amount 
of  t^ephone  communications  used  from  1968 
onward  greatly  exceeded  the  volume  of  call- 
ing In  oompanriQle  campaigns.  Therefore,  we 
do  not  beUeve  we  possess  sufllolent  data  to 
permit  an  estimate  which  would  have  any 
degree  of  validity. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  the  at- 
tached information,  we  shall  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss them  at  your  convenience. 
Tours  very  truly, 

O.  K.  Kmasow. 


OUTSTAKOINe  DEBTS  OWED  TO  BOL  StSTEM  COMPANIES  FOR  SERVICES  FURNISHED  0URIN6  THE  19H  PRESIDEMTIAl  CAMPAIGN  TO  NATIONAL,  STATE.  AND  LOCAL  COMMITTEES  Of 

THE  CANDIDATES 
(Not  writlMMin  as  uncaHectUital 


la 


I  OS  btiiair  ol— 


Nssiberol 


SMtkern  New  Enfiaid Himptiray-Msskis.. 

CMdMMtiBMI ds. 


1211.  S3 


Lsua 


TolsL 


McCirtby. 

Nixos-AiMW. 


6.419.M 
224. 3S 


S,  644. 30 


Ooavasy 


IncanTtd  on  baiuH  i 


Nmberef 
accounts 


SssUNmtoni HwaiAray-Muifcia 

Kannady 

Ntnn-AfiMw.. 


7t 

1 

27 


201.  OS 
7.087.71 


Total. 


22.553.38 


NaarJafsajr H«■pllra^Ms*it_„. 

Nuon-Aviaw 


64 

» 


12.4S6.M 
12,463.74 


24.12a  63 
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OUTSTANDING  DEBTS  OWED  TO  BOX  SYSTEM  COMPANIES  FOR  SERVICES  FURNISHED  DURING  THE  1968  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  TO  NATIONAU  STATE.  AND  LOCAL  COMMITTEES  OF 

THE  CANOIDATES-Continuad 

INot  writtaa^  u  anctliacliUal 


Incsrrad  as  bakaN  i 


Numbarof 


Campany 


NsaibaroC 


Pennsylvaaia do 

Haaipliray-Mvtkia.. 


46 

54 


$19,051.25 
17.012.00 


TolsL._. 


36.063.25 


Loiif  Unas do. 

NlMs-Avww. 


10,724.00 
1,379.66 


Total. 


12.103.66 


NawVofk Niaos-Acaaw 

McCarthy 

Humplitay-MsAia.. 
Kaaoady 


1  71,24r42 

•  S,l7a92 

154  27,006.94 

25  43.419.77 


To»il — 149,840.05 


Pacific  NofttamU Hllmpilra^MBAis_. 

Nhon-Apiaw 

McCartky 


14  4,234.57 
I  32.35 

15  22.720.79 
129  29.152.62 


ToUL 


56.140.33 


Michipa.. Nixoa-Afnaw 

Humphray-Minkia 

Kannady 

McCirtliy.. 


11  2,004.79 

2  3a43 

16  4,422.89 

2  2W.71 


Telal. 


6,70L82 


Ohio Nixon-Ainaw 


iinat 
Rockafallar. 
Humphray-Minkia.. 
McCarthy 


89  19.206.96 

1  161. 71 

58  8.296.82 

10  334.64 


Total. 


Indiana Httmpliray-Maskla.. 

Kannady 

Nixon.  Agnaw 


28.00ai3 

9  2.768.16 

64  36.44a87 

2  284.34 


Total. 

Mountain 


39,49137 


do 

Rockafeilar 

Hampb  ray-Mush  ia.. 

Kannady 

McCarthy 


50  6, 16a  77 

1  235.03 
31  5.133.84 
20  3.447.90 

2  730.6S 


Total. 


15,708.23 


Psclfic Nixon-A(iiaw... 

Kannady 

HaiBiiiiray-Muskia. 


13       if.Biaoi 

150  M,27Si07 

88  66.312.14 


Total. 
INinois.. 


189. 


.12 


Niwo-Ainow 

RockafaHer 

Hamphray-Muskia. 


34  21,7ia45 

1  1.171S 

17  2.10L96 

14  1565.47 


Tatal. 


2S.  568140 


Northwastarn. Humphrey-Muskia. 

Kannady 


16 
147 


4.19154 
26.998.26 


T«*«L. 31.193.80 

C.  A  P,  Virginia Humphray-Muskia Tl  2,645.17 

C.  S  P..  Wast  Virginia Kannady ^^^^ 

C.*P.Cb. NIxon-Agnew .^^ 

McCarthy... 

Kannody 

Humphray-Mnskia 


3  2.958.67 

lo  11,085.54 

1  111,760.02 

3  lS8,lia47 

3  153,354.04 


T<»t»l- 434,31107 


C.  *  P.,  Maryland Nixon-Agnaw 

Kannady 

Humphray-Muskia. 


6 

1 
14 


3.  US.  52 

50106 
4,031.55 


Total- 


7.656.15 


Now  England Mxon-Agnaw 

McCarthy... 

Kennedy 

Humph  ray- Muakia.. 
Rockatallar 


27 
2 

16 
7 
1 


1.701.88 

107.02 

1.10141 

7.58 


ToUI. 


3.33197 


South  Control Nixon- Agnow..... 

McCarthy 

Humphiay-MusMa. 


56 

I 

81 


6.39L27 

1107 

6,628172 


Total... 
SouthamlBail. 


13.022.06 


Niion-Atnow 

Wallace 

Humph  ray-MoAia.. 
Kannady... 


27 
1 
1 
8 


7a.  27 

3100 

355.13 

212.40 


TolaL 


1,396k  80 


Mr.  SCX>TT.  I  yield  to  the  Soiator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
now  a  horse  of  a  dlfiferent  color.  It  is 
acceptable  to  me.  It  really  modifies  a 
directive  which  is  the  existing  authority 
tockty,  under  the  law,  of  these  various 
agencies.  It  reminds  them  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities. There  is  nothing  punitive 
about  it,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  it.  I  think  as  now 
modified  it  really  is  a  public  service. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  My  white 
horse  Is  now  a  palomino,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  piebald,  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  f  Mr.  Hum- 
PHRKY).  Do  Senators  yidd  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCrER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott)  ,  as  nuxlifled. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


AICXNDKZNT   348 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  348,  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Bakxr)  and  myself,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleik  read  as  follows: 

On  page  a,  line  7,  inssrt  "(1) "  before  "Sec- 
tion". 

On  page  2,  strUce  lines  10  and  11,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "and 
the  following:  'other  than  Federal  elective 
office  (as  defined  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section) ,' ". 

On  page  3,  between  lines  11  and  13,  insert 
the  ff^owlng: 

"(3)  SecUon  315(a)  of  sooh  Act  la 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  'If  a  Uoensee  permits 
a  legally  qualified  candidate  for  Federal  elec- 
tive amoe  to  use  his  broadcasting  station  in 
connection  with  such  candidate's  campaign 
tar  nomination  for  election,  or  tf ectlon  to 
such  office,  the  licensee  shall  afford  such 
candidate  iw^Hmnm  fiexlbillty  In  <diooslng 
his  program  format.'." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont whether  he  asks  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  Uoc. 

Bfr.  PRODTY.  I  so  request 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  caialr  Inquires  of  the  Senator 
whether  this  is  one  of  the  amendments 
for  which  he  has  asked  3  hours. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  No,  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
not. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  in  coa- 
sidering  the  proposed  legislation,  both 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion were  made  acutely  aware  of  the  fact 
that  section  315(a)  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  inhibited  broad- 
casters from  providing  any  free  time  to 
candidates  for  Federal  office.  Section  315 
(a)  is  the  so-called  "equal  time  provi- 
sion" of  the  Federal  Communications  Act. 

Mr.  President,  a  provision  similar  to 
section  S15(a)  was  In  the  Radio  Act  of 
1927.  In  1934  Congress  saw  fit  to  carry 
this  provision  over  into  the  new  law.  Hie 
reasons  for  the  provision  were  simple. 
Then,  as  today,  broadcasting  was  recog- 
nized as  a  powerful  force  for  iT\i^^}l>n^ng 
public  opinion.  It  was  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous power  Inherent  In  the  use  of 
radio  and  television  that  section  315  was 
enacted,  so  as  to  Insure  that  if  one  can- 
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didate  was  giveD  free  time  oq  nuUo  or 
television,  other  candidates  for  the  same 
ofBce  wouid  be  afforded  an  equal  amount 
of  time.  If  one  candidate  was  able  to  buy 
a  certain  amount  of  time  on  radio  or  tel- 
evtslcm,  tils  opponents  would  be  mtiUed 
to  purchase  an  equal  amount  of  time. 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  Prerident.  this 
"equal  time  provision"  in  reality  became 
an  easy  excuse  for  broadcasters  to  pro- 
vide absolutely  no  free  time. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  CBS, 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  on  March  3.  described 
the  inhibitive  effect  of  section  315  when 
he  stated: 

Central  to  any  measuras  calculated  to 
•trangtben  the  electoral  jaineai  must  be 
the  ImproTement  of  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  Information  prorlded  to  the  public  about 
the  candidates  and  the  iasuea.  The  repeal 
of  Section  315  Is  an  Important  avenue  to  this 
end,  dnce  it  would  provide  opportunltlea  for 
greater  contributKm  of  ftee  time  by  broad- 
casters and  deeper  treatment  of  the  Issues. 
Because  Section  315  requires  equal  time  for 
every  candidate  for  an  oflloe,  however  Inslg- 
nlflcant  or  frlvcAous  his  candidacy,  the  prac- 
tical tfect  of  the  law  has  been  to  deny  free 
broadcast  time  to  major  candidates  or  to 
force  free  time  to  be  shared  with  fringe  can- 
didates. This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  classic 
case  of  backlash  on  the  puUlc  interest. 

Dr.  Stanton  was  but  one  of  m&ny  from 
the  broadcast  industry  to  testify  to  the 
fact  that  section  315(a)  has  become  a 
"no  time  offered  requirement"  in 
practice. 

Vincent  WasUewski  representing  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Committee  stated: 

Broadcasiters  stand  ready  and  willing  to 
provide  free  time  for  the  appearance  of 
presidential  and  vloe-presldentlal  owllrtatss 
of  the  major  parties. 

We  believe  the  capricious  (iteration  of 
Section  315,  however,  makes  it  impossible 
for  brosdcasUiB  to  perform  this  pubUe  sarv- 
Ice  re^xmslMUty. 

The  presidoits  d  NBC  and  ABC  con- 
firmed the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Stanton 
and  Mr.  Wasilawskl.  Since  we  were  de- 
termined in  Rules  Committee  to  con- 
sider this  important  legislation  in  its 
entirety  other  broadcasters  testified 
before  us.  VlctcM-  Diehm,  president  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  succinctly 
reenforoed  the  need  for  exempting  all 
candidates  for  Federal  oOce  from  the 
equal  time  requirements  of  section  S15 
(a),  when  he  said: 

TTndOT  ttie  present  Uw.  any  iqjpearanoe  by 
a  candidate  in  person  gives  rise  to  the  r»- 
qulrament  ot  equal  opportunity  cr  equal 
time  for  aU  other  oan<ltdst<is  for  the  sbdm 
oOos.  The  but.  &aga.  as  amended,  reoog- 
nlzes  that  this  Is  raaUy  an  Inhlbttliig  ftvtw 
operating  on  s  bmartcastsr  rather  than  s 
guanuxtee  ot  equal  treatmsnt.  By  its  present 
language,  S.  883  would  repeal  the  equal  op- 
portunity provlsiaa  of  section  S16  of  the 
OoatmunleaOoos  Act  for  Preatdsntlal  and 
Vloe-PrestdenUal  caodldatM.  ■**t*'^  of 
this  poUey  to  aU  Fadtrml  oOoaaesksrs  would 
permit  coverage  of  all  serious  eandldatss  to 
a  much  greater  extent  tiban  is  now  p>fi»«vt 

It  should  be  pototed  out  that  the  public 
latetest  staiuUrd  and  all  other  applicable 
oooitdaraUons  bearing  oa  a  broadcast  U- 
nsnsie's  MevwdMtlp  of  the  slrwsves  lemata 
in  full  force.  Abuse,  If  it  stiovid  ooeur,  eoold 
be  raadUy 


Stations,  freed  from  the  tbnat  ot  graat 
swazms  ot  candldsites  si^iearlng  for  a  variety 
of  reaaoDs.  would  be  able  to  concentrate  cov- 
erage on  bona  fide  candidates  to  the  bexteflt 
ot  the  pid>Uc. 

Before  the  Rules  Committee  we  were 
also  fortunate  to  have  the  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Assodaticn  of  Broad- 
casters, Mr.  Richard  Barron  and  Mr. 
Wade  Hargrove,  the  general  counsel  for 
the  association.  I  say  we  were  fortunate, 
because  too  often  we  rely  en  national 
associations  (w  big  national  networks. 
Mr.  Barron  and  Mr.  Hargrove  were 
speaking  for  the  small  broadcast  station 
owners.  They  too  agreed  that  section 
316(a)  has  become  the  "no  free  time 
offered"  provi8i<».  For  example.  Mr 
Barron  testified: 

We  do  have  certain  reservatlODs  about  par- 
Ucular  aspects  of  this  bill  which  we  wl^^ 
briefly  state. 

w.iH!?''  *•  **"•  •*'•*  ""  provlalons  of  the 
bin  that  would  caU  f or  the  rq>eeJ  of  section 
315(a)  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
to  delete  the  equal  time  requirement  fOr 
Residential  and  vice-presidential  candidates. 
We  recommend,  however,  that  the  bill  be  ex- 
panded in  this  regard  so  as  to  delete  the 
equal  time  reqxilrements  for  all  candidates. 

The  Deputy  Attorney  General  in  fact 
testified  before  both  committees  urging 
the  repeal  of  section  315(a)  for  all  Pted- 
eral  candidates.  Before  Rules  (Committee 
Mr.  Kleindienst  testified  as  follows: 

Wrst,  section  101  would  repeal  the  equal 
time  provision  of  section  315  of  the  Federal 
Oommxmicatlona  Act  with  respect  to  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice 
President.  The  Justification  for  this  provision 
is  that  section  315.  contrary  to  Its  purpose 
has  inhibited  broadcasters  from  offering  ftS 
time  and  coverage  to  candidates,  and  has 
favored  incumbents  over  challengers.  Also,  It 
has  restricted  the  access  of  the  electorate 
to  the  candidates  and  their  views.  We  agree 
that  section  316  has  produced  the  wronTre- 
sulU.  but  these  are  not  limited  to  presiden- 
tial and  vlce-presldentlal  candidates  They 
are  equaUy  applicable  to  candidates  for  othOT 
Federal  offices.  Kvery  argument  supporting 
limited  repeal  supports  total  repeal.  The  fair- 
ness doctrine  enforced  by  the  Fsderal  Oom- 
munlcaUoos  Commission  wUl  afford  aU  can- 
didate* access  to  broadcasting  faculties  on 
an  equitable  basis.  We  urge  total  zeoaal  ctf 
section  315.  •'v— »  »« 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  major  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation  is  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  campaigns.  The  standard  argu- 
ment favoring  spending  Umitatlons  is 
that  campaign  costs  are  too  Ugh.  Radio 
and  television  they  argue  is  the  prime 
reason  for  the  increased  costs,  ^r  the 
sake  of  argument,  assume  the  advocates 
of  limitations  are  correct.  What  better 
way  to  lower  costs  than  »*ig<fflfttlon  en- 
couraging "free"  radio  and  television 
time? 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  from 
broadcasters  that  the  equal  time  re- 
quirements now  inhibit  them  from  giv- 
ing any  free  time  for  fear  of  encouraging 
fringe  candidates  and  crackpots.  Can 
that  evidence  be  substantiated  by  an  ob- 
jective source?  The  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Comtnlailon 
testified  before  the  Commeroe  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Burdi  stated  emphatically  that~ 

A  first  Improvement  should  be  concerned 
with  facUltatlng  free  tUne  for  poUtloal  can- 


didates. Broadcasters  have  kjog  wi>iii»««|  that 
section  316  in  its  present  form  discourages 
affording  such  free  time  because  they  have 
to  make  time  available  to  so-caUed  fringe 
candidates,  such  as  candidates  of  the  So- 
cialist Labor,  Socialist  Worker,  and  Vege- 
tarian Parties. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  any  reason- 
able man  conclude  from  the  evidmce  I 
cited  with  respect  to  need  to  exempt  all 
Federal  candidates  from  the  equal  time 
requirements  of  section  315(a)?  Local 
broadcasters,  broadcast  associations,  net- 
woilc  presidents  and  the  chairman  of  the 
FCC  all  agree  that  section  315(a)  has 
become  the  "no  free  time  offered 
requiranent" 

Basically,  Mr.  President,  the  equal 
time  requlronent  favors  the  incumbent 
because  he  is  better  known  and  it  is 
easier  for  him  or  her  as  an  incumbent  to 
make  news.  In  1960,  we  exempted  Presi- 
dential candidates  from  the  equal  time 
requirement  so  that  the  Kennedy-Nixon 
debates  could  take  place. 

We  saw  that  networks  in  fact  did  give 
free  time. 

We  saw  that  millions  of  Americans 
took  a  greater  interest  in  the  campaign 
than  ever  before. 

In  my  mind  we  proved  that  the  equal 
time  requirement  should  be  changed  so 
as  to  encourage  a  wider  dissemination  of 
issues,  ideas,  and  political  philosophy  in 
an  election  campaign. 

As  a  member  of  the  Communications 
Subcommittee  prior  to  the  1964  electioa 
I  recall  that  the  incumbent  President  did 
not  want  section  315(a)  repealed  nor  did 
he  want  it  repealed  in  1968.  Today  we 
have  a  President  who  wants  section 
315(a)  repealed  not  only  for  candidates 
for  the  office  of  Presidoit  but  for  all  Fed- 
eral candidates.  What  holds  us  back?  I 
suppose  it  is  fear  but  if  that  Is  the  case 
it  should  not  be.  There  is  nothing  to  fear 
from  exposing  voters  to  all  of  the  issues 
and  facts  in  a  campaign. 

Our  distinguished  chairmsm  of  the 
Commimicatlons  Subcommittee  has  in 
the  past  supported  complete  repeal  of 
section  315(a)  for  all  Federal  offices  as 
well  as  for  the  offices  of  Oovemor  and 
Lieutenant  (3ovemor.  During  the  current 
hearing  on  S.  382,  Senator  Pastori 
responded  to  Dean  Burch's  comments  on 
section  315  as  follows: 

You  have  got  to  be  a  Uttle  pragmaUc  about 
that.  I  suggested  at  one  time  that  we  exdude 
the  ofllce  of  Congress  and  the  govemorahlp 
from  the  equal  opportunity  requirement  of 
section  SlB.  It  didn't  get  to  first  base.  There 
was  a  tremendous  amount  of  resentment  on 
tlie  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  .  .  . 

The  chairman  went  on  in  those  hear- 
ings to  further  state  his  position  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  felt  that  repeal  of  the 
equal  time  requirements  would  result  in 
unfairness: 

That  is  the  fear  on  the  part  at  most.  In- 
asmuch as  this  la  a  monopoly  you  would 
leave  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
broadcaster.  I  have  never  felt  quite  that  way. 
I  always  felt  there  was  sufficient  maturity 
and  Integrity  in  the  industry  that  you  could 
afford  to  take  the  risk. 

But  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  Congress  at 
the  present  time.  I  don't  think  it  U  going  to 
be  an  easy  tiling  to  repeal  section  316.  I 
think    It    Is    an    impossible    thing   at   this 
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moment.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  do  It 
because  there  \s  precedent  for  It  in  the  case 
of  presidential  and  vloe-presldentlal  cam- 
paigns. 

Chairman  Burch  responded  to  those 
possible  fears  as  follows: 

I  think  as  a  practical  matter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, broadcasters,  and  we  cite  this  later  in 
a  letter  we  wrote  to  this  committee,  I  think 
broadcasters  in  the  political  field  dealing 
with  major  candidates  are  going  to  find  that 
the  only  fair  way  to  handle  them  is  com- 
parably. 

I  think  that  is  Just  the  reaUtles  of  life. 

Nevertheless,  when  it  came  to  a  vote 
before  the  Commerce  Committee  those  of 
us  who  wanted  section  315(a)  repealed 
for  all  Federal  candidates  did  not  have 
the  votes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  copy  of  that  roUcall 
vote  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Se  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  quite 
frankly,  I  was  surprised  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  did  not  extend  the  ex- 
emption to  all  Federal  candidates  when 
I  considered  the  following  response  by 
Senator  Pastore  to  the  Deputy  Attorney 
Cieneral  concerning  his  recommendation 
for  repealing  section  315(a)  for  all  Fed- 
eral candidates: 

Now  your  argument  is  that  we  should  in- 
clude the  office  of,  let's  say,  a  Senator  or  a 
Congressman.  I  personally  have  no  objection 
to  that.  The  only  trouble  is  that  there  has 
been  some  stiff  reelstance  to  that  on  the 
grounds  that  this  is  more  or  less  a  parochial 
situation  and  does  not  fit  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident that  have  to  appeal  for  the  national 
networks  rather  than  the  local  broadcasting 
station.  . 

As  I  have  pointed  out  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee considered  S.  382  in  its  entirety. 
Among  other  things  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee would  repeal  section  315(a)  for  all 
Federal  candidates. 

We  did  so  because  we  could  not  find 
one  witness  before  either  the  Commerce 
Committee  or  Rules  Committee  who  op- 
posed such  a  move. 

We  did  so  because  we  did  not  want  an 
incumbent's  bill. 

We  did  so  because  we  felt  repeal  if 
section  315(a)  would  lower  campaign 
costs  even  though  nonincumbents  might 
be  given  a  fairer  chance. 

Broadcasters  want  repeal  for  all 
candidates. 

Many  Senators,  including  Senator 
Kennedy,  Senator  Scott,  Senator  Baker. 
Senator  Cook,  and  Senator  Pastors  ap- 
parently wsoit  repeal  for  all  Federal 
candidates. 

The  President  definitely  wants  repeal 
for  all  Federal  candidates. 

The  Rules  Committee  chose  repeal  for 
all  Federal  candidates.  Now  the  sponsor 
of  the  bill  apparently  wishes  to  avoid  re- 
peal for  congressional  and  senatorial 
races.  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that,  in 
the  interest  of  fairness  to  candidates  for 
political  office,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
we  repeal  section  315(a),  so  that  all  can- 
didates for  Federal  office  will  have  the 


right  to  equal  time,  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  granted  on  a  fair  basis. 

EXHIBTT    1 

1.  Amendment  offered  by  Senator  Baker  to 
repeal  the  equal  time  requirement  of  section 
316  of  the  Communications  Act  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  lowest  unit  charge  shall  apply 
to  aU  legally  qualified  candidates  for  public 
office.  Rejected:  6  yeas;  7  nays. 


Cotton,  Prouty,  Pearson,  Orlffln,  Baker, 
Cook. 

NATS — 7 

Magnuson,  Pastore,  Hart,  Cannon,  Long, 

Moss,  S|X)ng. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  on  my  time 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROUTy.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Referring  to  his 
amendment,  what  he  does,  actually,  is 
to  repeal  section  315  which  Is  the  equal 
time  provision  of  the  law  with  reference 
to  all  Federal  offices.  Then  on  page  2  of 
his  amendment  he  has  this  expression: 

'If  a  licensee  permits  a  legaUy  qualified 
candidate  for  Federal  elective  office  to  use  bis 
broadcasting  station  in  connection  with  such 
candidate's  campaign  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  election  to  stich  office,  the  licen- 
see shall  afford  candidate  maximum  flexibU- 
Ity  in  choosing  his  program  format. 

It  has  been  my  experience — and  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
he  quotes  me  correctly  when  he  says  I 
was  for  repeal  of  section  315  insofar  as  aU 
Federal  elective  offices  are  concerned,  and 
I  went  so  far  as  to  include  Governors  and 
Lieutenant  Governors — that  we  took  up 
that  bUl  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  sev- 
eral years  ago,  but  we  did  not  get  very 
far  because  there  was  a  solidified  feeling 
that  this  would  place  a  campaign  more 
or  less  at  the  whim  of  an  afBuent  licen- 
see. 

Well,  I  am  one  of  those  that  will  ad- 
mit there  might  be  spotty  cases  where 
that  would  be  the  case.  I  remember  the 
former  Senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  Yar- 
borough,  getting  up  and  saying  that  he 
had  bought  certain  time  at  a  station  but 
when  he  went  there  to  make  his  broad- 
cast they  told  him  they  were  sorry  but 
the  engineer  was  not  there.  So  he  became 
a  victim  of  the  whim  of  that  licensee.  It 
was  to  fill  the  equal-time  need,  in  order 
to  keep  a  gage  on  the  local  hcensee,  that 
we  instituted  that  provision  in  section 
315.  But  my  personal  feeling  is  we  have 
come  a  long,  long  way  from  that  day. 

What  I  do  not  like  about  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  the 
word  "if."  When  he  uses  the  word  "if," 
he  is  going  to  put  that  licensee  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say,  "Unless  you  do  it  my  way,  I 
will  not  give  you  time." 

If  the  Senator  would  permit,  if  we 
could  rather  use  the  word  "when,"  I  think 
the  record  which  is  being  made  for  the 
Congressional  Record  today  vrill  show 
that  we  Intend  that  free  time  shall  be 
given  as  a  public  service. 

I  tell  the  Senator  frankly — I  do  not 
know  how  our  other  colleagues  will  vote 
on  it — that  I  shall  not  vote  against  it. 

I  tell  the  Senator  frankly  that  I  think 
the  President  has  a  point.  The  reason 


why  we  wrote  this  exemption  into  sec- 
tion 315  for  the  President,  was  to  do  the 
President  a  favor.  I  tun  the  one  who  said 
to  the  netwoiiEs — ^I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  was  at  the  meetings,  "You 
cannot  comp^  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  debate.  I  do 
not  want  to  tell  the  Presidoit  what  the 
format  should  be.  If  the  President  of  the 
United  States  does  not  feel  that  he 
should  debate,  no  one  should  embarrass 
him,  whether  he  be  a  Republican  or  a 
Democratic  President."  I  have  said  this 
10  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  got  an  agreement  from  the  networks 
that  they  would  allow  the  President,  and 
the  candidate  against  him,  to  initiate 
their  own  format.  It  would  be  a  format  of 
their  own  choosing,  because  of  the  astro- 
nomical cost  of  the  nationwide  televi- 
sion program,  that  this  would  be  helpful 
to  the  candidates,  be  they  RepubUcan  or 
Democrat.  That  is  the  only  reason  why 
we  did  it. 

In  the  various  States,  when  it  comes 
down  to  Senators  and  Representatives, 
time  has  been  givoi  because  we  do  not 
have  35  parties  running  in  a  particular 
State  for  the  office  of  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative. We  might  have  an  independ- 
ent or  two  but,  ordinarily,  we  have  the 
normal  number  of  candidates.  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats. 

But,  on  the  national  level,  we  have  the 
Prohibition  Party,  the  party  for  this  and 
the  party  for  that,  and  by  the  time  we  get 
through,  we  have  a  bunch  of  bananas. 

So  I  tell  my  colleague  from  Vermont 
very  frankly  that  if  he  wiU  change  that 
word  "if"  to  "when,"  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  ready  to  vote  for  it  now. 

Maybe  it  will  not  meet  with  unanimous 
approval,  and  even  the  Senator's  col- 
leagues on  his  side  of  the  aisle  may 
have  strong  feelings  otherwise,  that  they 
would  want  to  have  a  check  on  an  aflhi- 
ent  licensee  in  a  particular  State;  but  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  find  the  amend- 
ment agreeable,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
contest  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  comments  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment by  striking  out  on  page  2,  follow- 
ing the  colon,  the  "if"  and  substituting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "when". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Httkphhzy)  The  Senator  has  a  rifi^t  to 
modify  his  amendment  and.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator,  his  amendment  is 
modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think,  if  it  is  agree- 
able, if  we  have  consumed  all  the  time, 
but  before  the  vote,  we  should  have  a 
quorum  call  so  that  Senators  will  know 
what  this  is  all  about. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  1  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  2 

minutes  

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  yielding,  so  that  I  may  add 
my  eotlre  and  enthusiastic  agreement  to 
the  accord  which  has  now  been  reached 
between  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Soiator  from  Vennimt. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vemumt  Indi- 
cated in  his  remarks  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  which  was  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  myself, 
I  offered  this  amendment,  or  at  least  the 
first  half  of  the  amoodment.  In  the  Com- 
merce Committee. 

I  must  say  that  at  that  time  I  was  Im- 
pressed with  the  candor  and  frankness 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in  In- 
dicating that  he  felt  there  was  merit  In 
the  contention  and  that  on  previous  oc- 
casioDs  the  waiver  of  section  315,  as  It 
related  to  presidents  and  vice  presidents, 
had  produced  laudable  results  and  that 
he  felt  It  mi«^t  have  those  results  in 
other  races. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  prolong  the 
debate  by  embellishing  the  accord 
reached  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators. I  only  commend  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  coming  to  agreonent 
on  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  significant 
item. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  provided 
for  a  practical  access  to  television  and 
radio  opportunities  for  candidates  other 
than  President  and  Vice  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  boxmd  to  be  lauda- 
tory results.  I  h(«)e  that  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh-ginia.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  whatever 
time  he  might  desire. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  the  Senator  yielding  to  me. 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
vonsor  of  the  amendment. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
if  the  Senator  from  Virginia  xmdetstands 
correctly  that  the  amoidment  pnHx>ses 
to  allow  muTimi^Tri  flexibility  in  deter- 
mining a  program  format  for  all  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office,  and  not  just  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  as  the 
original  bill  proposed. 
Mr.  PRODTY.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  is  not  the  basic  issue. 
That  is  sort  of  a  side  effect  to  the  main 
puriwse  of  the  amendment.  The  midTi 
purpose  is  that  it  fills  the  Ume  require- 
ment for  all  candidates  and  broadens  it 
beyond  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
lUs  means  that  we  are  putting  a  tre- 
mendous weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
broadcaster,  whether  televlsian  or  radio. 
He  could  select  the  people  to  whom  he 
wants  to  give  time  and  he  would  not  have 
to  give  equal  time  to  all  candidates. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wredate  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 
Frankly,  I  did  not  know  that  was  a 
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basic  issue  involved.  I  had  been  at  a 
meeting  of  the  finance  Committee 
querying  the  Secretary  of  HEW  on  some 
budget  figures.  I  could  not  be  here  at  the 
time. 

That  being  the  case,  does  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  have  adequate  timf. 
that  he  could  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  clarifying  this  matter? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
7  minutes  ronalnlng.  How  much  ^m^ 
does  the  Senator  from  Virginia  require? 
Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  know  how  much  time  I 
will  require. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  can  con- 
tinue and  if  he  needs  more  time,  I  will 
yield  him  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  B£r.  Presi- 
dent, I  could  continue  speaking  and  \3xea 
offer  and  amendment  if  the  Senator  pre- 
fers and  take  the  time  from  that  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  the  Senator  may 
keep  speaking,  and  then  I  will  yield  him 
time  if  necessary  on  the  bilL 

Mr.  BTRD  of  ^^rglnia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  either  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  or  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada in  regard  to  repealing  the  equal 
time  provision  whether  that  would  ex- 
pand it  to  congressional  or  senatorial 
races. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  left  it  alone  for  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  That  was  because  that  in- 
volved a  national  question  having  to  do 
with  the  networks  and  because  of  the 
prestigious  positlati  occupied  by  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  no  na- 
tional broadcasting  network  would  dare 
to  create  a  discriminatory  position  be- 
cause it  involves  the  highest  offices  in 
the  land.  When  It  comes  to  a  Senator 
or  a  Representative,  we  are  dealing  with 
the  licensee  and  not  with  the  network. 

If  we  have  a  licensee  who  is  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  candidate  who  is  a  Republi- 
can, he  can  do  wtiat  he  pleases.  That 
argum^it  can  be  made.  However,  we  do 
have  the  fairness  doctrine  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Ucoisee.  whose  license 
comes  up  for  renewal  every  3  years. 

That  is  about  the  only  tool  we  have. 
However,  if  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
were  to  ask  me  categorically  whether,  if 
we  repeal  the  equal  time  statute,  a  station 
could  give  all  of  the  time  to  one  candi- 
date and  jeopardize  its  license  if  he 
wanted  to,  the  answer  Is  yes  subject  to 
the  fairness  doctrine.  That  Is  the  reason 
we  have  section  315. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  PresidMit 
do  I  assume  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  opposed  to  or  anDroves  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
prove the  amendment  because  I  thinW 
overall  the  industry  has  reached  the  stage 
of  maturity  in  which  they  can  be  trusted. 
I  feel  that  we  have  the  FCC  which  is  a 
very  efficient  body.  We  have  our  com- 
mittee, as  well.  Then  we  have  the  fact 
that  every  3  years  their  licenses  may  be 
challenged. 

I  feel  that  these  are  the  safeguards. 
However.  I  am  not  ruUng  out  any  pos- 
sible abuse.  I  am  not  saying  that  in  the 


State  of  Virginia  or  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  it  could  not  happen.  I  do  not  know 
However,  on  balance  I  b^eve  we  will  find 
that  the  broadcast  industry  Is  rather  a 
responsible  industry  when  it  comes  to 
things  of  that  kind. 

I  would  doubt  very  much  that  anyone 
would  even  dare,  unless  it  was  a  brother 
or  a  son,  to  work  out  a  discriminatory 
arrangement  of  that  kind.  They  would 
be  scandalized  publidy,  and  ptddic  opin- 
ion would  be  against  them.  In  fact,  the 
backlash  would  hurt  the  candidate  that 
was  being  favored  more  than  it  would 
help  him.  They  have  to  come  in  for  a  re- 
newal of  their  Ucenses  every  3  years 
and  if  the  man  who  was  prejudiced  would 
rise  up  and  say,  "They  have  not  been 
conducting  themselves  in  the  puUlc  in- 
terest; this  Is  what  they  did  to  me," 
their  license  would  be  subject  to  can- 
cellation. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  key  point  that  the  Senator  made  is 
that  the  broadcasting  Industry  speaking 
generally  is  a  responslUe  industry.  I 
think  that  what  the  Senator  said  is  cor- 
rect. 

To  get  to  a  broader  question,  however, 
does  the  legislation  under  discussion, 
either  the  pending  amendment  or  the 
bill  itself,  discriminate  in  any  way 
against  candidates  who  are  not  nomi- 
nees of  either  of  the  major  parties? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  the  discretion 
is  up  to  the  licensee.  And  in  the  State 
of  Virginia — I  do  not  mean  to  be  face- 
tious about  this — ^I  do  not  think,  whether 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Vlt- 
ginia.  ran  on  the  Democratic  or  Inde- 
pendent ticket,  anyone  would  dare  do 
It  to  him. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  am  not  sure  about 
that.  However,  pertiaps  there  will  be 
others  elsewhere,  and  even  in  Virginia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  individual  In 
Virginia,  and  I  am  not  of  the  same  politi- 
cal persuasion  that  he  is,  is  running  as 
an  Independent  for  lieutezumt  governor. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  him  discriminated 
against. 

I  think  that  everyone,  regardless  of 
his  political  philosophy,  should  have  the 
same  <H>portunlty  I  have.  I  am  not  a 
champion  of  this  individual  who  is  an 
IndQiendent  candidate  for  lieutenant 
governor. 

He  fought  me  all  he  could.  He  went 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other, 
trying  to  defeat  me,  just  as  the  Republi- 
can governor  of  the  State  did.  However, 
I  do  not  want  to  vote  for  any  legislation 
that  would  be  discriminatory  against  this 
individual  who  is  running  as  an  Inde- 
pendent candidate  for  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor. 

I  assume  from  what  the  Senator  says 
that  he  would  be  no  more  Mmt<irim\r\^i»A 
against  than  would  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  woids,  the 
equal  time  which  is  now  provided  by  law 
becomes  the  equal  time  for  Fedral  office 
and  the  discretion  is  that  of  the  licensee. 

Mr.  PROtnr.  Mr.  President.  I  yidd 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 
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Mr.  President.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  that  there  are  prob- 
ably 50  or  60  different  political  parties, 
so-called  political  piirties,  throughout 
the  countnr.  Very  few  of  these  candi- 
dates will  receive  more  than  a  handful 
of  votes.  They  are  not  considered  to  be 
candidates  by  anyone.  Under  the  exist- 
ing law,  anyone  who  declares  himself  a 
candidate  as  a  vegetarian,  or  something 
of  that  nature,  would  have  to  be  given 
time  if  the  broadcaster  gives  time  to  any- 
one. It  is  to  get  away  from  that  feature 
that  we  are  providing  this  amendment. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  made  it  very 
evident  in  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee that  the  fairness  doctrine  would  ap- 
ply to  any  of  these  stations.  They  have 
to  give  fair  and  equal  treatment  to  all 
candidates.  Certainly  a  candidate  who  is 
perhaps  an  independent  will  be  given  the 
same  equal  time  as  a  member  of  either  of 
the  other  national  parties. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  PROUTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  The  Soiator 
mentioned  that  there  are  candidates  of 
minor  parties  scattered  over  the  Nation, 
but  an  independent  is  not  a  candidate 
of  any  party,  whether  it  be  minor  or 
large.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  a  person 
who  submits  his  record  to  the  public  as 
an  independent  has  the  same  standing  as 
does  the  nominee  of  the  major  political 
party. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTT.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PROUTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  that  will 
be  the  case;  that  any  bona  fide  inde- 
pendent candidate  or  a  candidate  run- 
ning on  some  other  ticket,  if  he  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  major  candidate,  who  is 
going  to  receive  substantial  support  in 
his  area,  will  be  given  equal  time  under 
this  amendment.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that.  It  is  guaranteed  by  the  fair- 
ness doctrine,  as  well. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  further,  for  the 
purpose  of  legislative  history  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  comments.  If  this  Is  the 
appropriate  time,  I  can  do  it  now  or  I 
could  do  it  later,  but  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  comments  in  regard  to  the  qties- 
tion  of  an  independent  candidate  so  that 
the  legislative  history  will  be  clear. 

Mr.  PROUTT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virghiia.  I  would  say  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  us  give  him  5  min- 
utes apiece. 

Mr.  PROUTT.  I  agree  to  that. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  "coalition"  of  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  an  extremely  important  piece  of 
legislation  and  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
total  legislation,  as  well  as  the  amend- 
ment which  is  being  considered  by  the 
Senate. 


First,  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
there  be  an  election  reform  bill.  I  think 
it  Is  very  important  that  ceilings  be 
placed  on  campaign  spending. 

Now,  there  is  another  aspect  to  this 
bill  that  is  very  important  and  for  the 
purpose  of  legislative  history  I  want  to 
review  what  occurred  in  Virginia  last 
year  and  what  Is  now  occurring  in  Vir- 
ginia this  year. 

I  want  to  query  the  managers  of  the 
bill  as  to  whether  the  situation  which 
took  place  last  year  and  which  again  is 
taking  place  this  year  could  be  dupli- 
cated if  anyone  so  desired  in  years  to 
come  if  this  legislation  is  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  to  go  back  to  1970.  in 
Febniary  of  that  year  the  Democratic 
State  central  committee  adc^ted  a  reso- 
lution requiring  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory that  anyone  who  was  to  file  as  a 
candidate  in  the  Democratic  primary  for 
UJS.  Senator  must  certify  that  he  would 
support  whomever  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  might  nominate  for 
President  in  1972. 

It  was  aimed  directiy  at  the  inciimbent 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia.  The  incum- 
bent senior  Senator  from  Virginia  took 
this  under  advisement  and  he  deter- 
mined that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  sign  any 
such  statement.  No  one  knew  who  the 
candidate  would  be  or  what  he  would 
stand  for  and  no  one  knows  today. 

I  refused  to  sign  such  a  statement,  and 
submitted  my  record  to  the  people  of 
Virginia  as  an  Independent. 

The  Republican  Party  nominated  a 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the 
Democratic  Party  nominated  a  candidate 
for  the  \JS.  Senate.  The  Republican 
nominee  had  the  full  support  of  the  Re- 
publican Governor,  who  spent  full  time 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign  going 
throughout  Virginia  seddng  to  elimi- 
nate the  Senator  from  Virginia  from  the 
UwS.  Senate. 

The  Democratic  candidate  in  every 
speech  that  he  made — and  I  would  be 
glad  to  give  his  name  but  I  never  was 
able  to  recall  it  during  the  campaign  and 
I  cannot  recall  it  now— called  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  "the  Republican  from 
Winchester."  He  made  that  statement  in 
every  speech  and  he  made  it  very  articu- 
lately. 

The  Republican  Governor  said  he  ap- 
proved of  my  record;  he  thought  I  was 
a  very  fine  Senator;  but  unless  I  called 
m3rself  a  Republican  he  was  going  to 
eliminate  me — cut  off  my  political  head. 
That  is  a  tough  position  to  be  in  because 
in  Virginia — and  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is  in  other  States — the  Governor  has 
great  power,  and  he  used  the  full  power 
and  prestige  of  his  office  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  writing  letters  on  official  sta- 
tionery of  the  Governor  aslting  for  cam- 
paign contributions  to  my  opponent. 

So  I  was  in  a  very  difficult  position.  I 
do  not  recommend  to  any  of  my  col- 
leagues that  they  get  themselves  in  the 
same  position.  But  I  determined  to  strug- 
gle along  as  best  I  could. 

I  feel  I  know  the  people  of  Virginia 
fairly  well.  The  people  of  Virginia  are 
rather  independent  minded  individuals; 
they  do  not  like  someone  to  tell  them 


what  to  do;  they  make  up  their  own 
minds.  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
people  of  Virginia.  I  have  even  more  con- 
fidence in  them  today  than  I  did  a  year 
ago  and  I  had  unbounded  c<Hifldence  in 
them  a  year  ago. 

When  the  votes  were  coimted,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  candidate  had  14  percent, 
the  Democratic  nominee  about  30  per- 
cent and  the  incumboit  senior  senator 
from  Virginia  55  percent. 

So  the  situation  last  year  was  that  each 
major  party  nominated  a  candidate  and 
the  incumbent  ran  as  an  independent. 

Now  we  come  to  this  year.  Several 
months  ago,  the  vigorous,  attractive. 
Lieutenant  Governor  died.  It  was  very 
tragic;  he  died  of  cancer  at  the  tige  of  33. 
He  had  a  fine  future.  That  left  a  vacancy 
In  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor.  The 
office  must  be  filled  this  November.  E^ach 
major  party  within  the  next  several 
weeks  will  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Lieutenant  Governor. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  State  senator  has 
announced  his  candid..  ^  as  an  inde- 
pendent. It  just  happens  that  this  partic- 
ular State  senator  who  will  be  a  candi- 
date for  Lieutenant  Governor  as  an  inde- 
pendent is  not  of  the  same  philosophy  as 
is  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  this 
candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor  did 
everything  possible  to  defeat  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  in  the  general  election  last 
November. 

But  I  want  to  be  sure  that  In  any  legis- 
laticxi  that  is  passed  by  the  Senate  that 
this  State  senator  who  has  submitted  his 
candidacy  for  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Virginia  will  have  the  same  opportunity 
Insofar  as  the  broadcasting  Industry  is 
concerned,  insofar  as  the  newspapers  are 
concerned,  and  insofar  as  any  other 
media  communicati(Hi  is  ccsicemed  as  I 
had  as  an  independent  last  year.  I  want 
to  be  sure  he  will  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity tiiat  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
had  last  year;  and  I  want  to  be  sure  also 
that,  if  conditions  require  it,  anyone  who 
desires  to  nm  for  public  office  as  an  in- 
dependent will  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so  without  being  handicapped  by  any 
law  that  might  be  passed  by  the  CcHi- 
gress  of  the  United  States. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  legislation  which  would  change  in 
any  way  the  situation  which  existed  in 
Virginia  last  year,  and  Is  now  «»Ti«ting  in 
Virginia  this  year;  which  is  to  say.  to 
phrase  it  another  way,  if  this  legislation 
is  enacted  the  Senator  from  Virginia  or 
a  member  of  the  State  senate  or  any 
individual  citizen  in  my  State  or  any 
other  State,  for  that  matter,  may  submit 
his  record  or  candidacy  to  the  pec^le  as 
cm  independent  and  will  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  any  way  if  either 
this  bill  or  this  amendment  is  m^roved. 

May  I  ask  the  manager  of  the  Mil 
whether  my  imdeistanding  is  correct 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  put  his  language  in  the 
extreme,  and  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  affirm 
it  in  any  way.  I  think  the  possibility  for 
abuse  Is  still  there.  I  think  a  licensee 
would  do  so  at  his  own  peril.  But  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  the 
reascm  we  reported  a  bill  confining  it  to 
the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  was 
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that  I  fdt  this  was  a  matter  that  had  to 
be  determined  on  the  floor  at  the  Senate. 
I  know  this  is  not  acceptaUe  to  every 
Senator.  I  know  there  are  Soiators  who 
have  haid  feelings.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  perfectly  willing  to  vote  for 
this  amendment,  because  if  I  can  say  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  "We 
shall  exempt  your  oflQce  from  the  provi- 
sions of  315,"  I  do  not  think  I  can  stand 
up  and  say,  "Insofar  as  you  are  con- 
cerned. Senator  Pastou,  the  same  rule 

should  not  apply  to  you." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie  Sen- 
ator's time  has  aspired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  cmly  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  I  give  myself  the 
other  minute  from  the  time  on  the  biU. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
took  that  position.  That  is  exactly  what 
he  said.  That  argxmient  was  made  by 
some  of  my  colleagues  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  it  was  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Piotrrr)  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baksr). 

I  say  very  frankly,  I  do  not  care 
whether  one  is  a  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, this  is  an  Issue  which  has  to  l)e 
decided  from  good  conscience.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  going  to  vote  fen* 
the  Prouty  amendment,  but  that  does 
not  mean  every  Senator  will  vote  the 
same  way  from  his  convictions.  If  any- 
one thinks  this  amendment  will  put  him 
at  the  mercy  of  a  private  licensee,  he 
should  vote  against  it.  If  he  feels  that 
way,  he  should  vote  against  the  Prouty 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh-ginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  clear  is 
that  this  does  not  put  an  independent 
candidate  at  the  mercy  of  a  licensee  any 
more  than  it  puts  a  candidate  in  a  major 
party  at  the  mercy  of  a  licensee. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Precisely.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  the  licensee  wanted  to  abuse 
the  law,  he  could  give  all  the  time  to  an 
independent;  but  we  are  talking  only 
about  free  time  now. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  We  are  talking 
about  free  time.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
establish,  and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  established  it,  is  that 
if  the  legislation  is  adopted  it  will  not 
put  the  independent  candidate  in  any 
more  adverse  position  than  it  would  put 
the  candidate  of  a  major  party. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  sunend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty).  as  modified.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We:-t  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellshdsb),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Httohis),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stkn- 
Nis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
EaxpTOBi)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  t)ecause  of  illness. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  71 
nays  21,  as  follows: 


(No.  187  Leg.i 

TEAS— 71 

AUcen  Fong  Muakle 

Allen  Pulbrlgbt  P»ck«ood 

Allott  QambnU  Pmstore 

Anderson  Ooldwater  Pearaon 

Baker  arlffln  PeU 

Beall  Oumey  Percy 

Bellmon  Hanaen  Prouty 

Bennett  Hazrla  Hth1<x)g 

Bogga  Bartka  Rotb 

BnxA  Hatfield  Sazbe 

Brooke  Hruaka  Scliwelker 

Budiey  Humphrey  Soott 

Burdlck  Inouye  Smitli 

Byrd,  w.  Va.       Jackaon  spaikman 

Caae  JaTlta  Stevens 

Cliurcb  Jordan,  Idaho  Stevenaon 

Ckx>k  Magnuaon  Symington 

Cotton  Manafleld  Talmadge 

Cranston  Mattilas  Thurmond 

Curtla  llcCto-vem  Tower 

Dole  Mclntyre  Weldier 

Domlnldc  MUler  WllUama 

Eagleton  Mondale  Toung 

Pannin  Ifontoya 

NATS— 21 
Bentaen  Oravel 

Bible  Hart 

ByntVa.  wniiing. 

Cannon  Jordan.  N.C.  Nelson 

Chiles  Kennedy  Prozmlre 

Cooper  tiong  Spong 

Brrln  IfoClellan  Tunney 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 

Tart 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Stennla 


McOee 
MetcaU 


Bayh 

l^astland 

Ellender 


Hughea 

Mundt 
Randolph 


So  Mr.  PROirrT's  amendment  (No.  348) , 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
ticm  on  the  table. 

Tbs  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
prior  personal  participation  in  the  broad- 
casting industry  and  continuing  family 
and  trust  int^ests  in  a  broadcasting 
company,  it  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  my  practice  to  answer  "present"  on 
matters  directly  affecting  broadcasting. 

Accordingly.  I  have  answered  "pres- 
ent" on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  amendment  No.  308. 

Who  yields  time?  Time  remains  on 
amendment  No.  308. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  anything  pending  at 
the  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Pas- 
tore  amendment.  No.  308.  Is  pending. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not ask  for  third  reading.  Will  someone 
who  has  an  amendment  offer  it? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  272. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Would 
the  majority  leader  yield  back  his  tJmf 
on  the  Pastorej^endment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastoix)  has  all  my 
time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER,     me 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  6.  strike  Unes  9  through  18  and 
Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"For  the  purposes  of  computing  the  lim- 
itation provided  by  the  flrai  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  In  connection  with  a  Presi- 
dential primary  election,  the  resident  popu- 
lation of  voting  age  for  the  office  of  President 
ahaU  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  en- 
tire p(^ulaton  of  voting  age  for  such  office 
within  the  SUte  In  which  such  primary 
election  la  conducted.  Amounts  spent  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  candidate  foe  nomlnatloo 
for  election  to  such  office  In  oonneotlon  with 
his  primary  campaign  in  any  State  ahall  not 
exceed  such  limitation  for  that  Stote." 

On  page  11.  strike  lines  19  through  23  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"For  tlxe  purposes  of  computing  the  limi- 
tation provided  by  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  In  connection  with  a  Presidential 
primary  election,  the  resident  populaUon  of 
voting  age  for  the  office  of  President  shaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  entire  resident 
population  of  voting  age  for  such  office 
within  the  State  In  which  such  primary  elec- 
tion la  conducted.  Amounts  spent  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  for  nomination  for 
elecUon  to  such  office  In  connection  with  his 
primary  campaign  In  any  State  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed such  limitation  for  that  State." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Uarv- 
land  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  HAaif 
with  the  spending  limitations  for  presi- 
dential primaries.  The  language,  as  rea- 
sonably construed,  is  interpreted  to  mean 
that  a  candidate  for  President  calculates 
how  much  he  can  spend  in  any  one  pri- 
mary by  first  determining  how  much  he 
can  legally  spend  in  the  Nation  at  large— 
which  Is  5  cents  multiplied  by  the  res- 
ident population.  Taking  this  figure,  be 
can  then  divide  that  amount  by  as  many 
primaries  as  he  may  wish  to  enter. 

We  have  all  been  interested  and.  per- 
haps, amused  at  the  sweepstakes  going 
on  among  New  Hampshire  and  other 
States  that  want  to  be  first  with  the 
presidential  primary.  Maybe  they  have 
more  of  a  point  than  we  realize.  Perhaps 
it  is  important  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  for  a  State  to  have  the  first  primary. 
This  is  an  amendment  which  brinigs  that 
very  much  to  mind.  As  presently  drafted 
a  candidate  may  spend  his  allocated 
amount  all  in  one  State  primary,  or  he 
may  enter  three,  10,  or  50  primaries. 

I  would  submit,  with  due  respect  to  the 
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committee,  that  the  language  should  be 
tightened  up.  It  is  much  too  general.  Per- 
haps the  chairman  of  the  committee  can 
help  us  to  define  what  Is  meant  by  "resi- 
dent population."  Is  he  talking  about 
residents  who  will  participate  in  the  pri- 
mary party,  just  Democrats,  or  just  Re- 
publicans, or  is  he  talking  about  the  res- 
ident population  of  an  entire  State? 

•Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kknneot).  Does  the  Senator  wish  his 
amendment  to  be  modifled  to  apply  to 
the  substitute  amendment  rather  Uian 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  specific  points  in 
the  bill  that  would  be  involved  are  on 
page  3,  lines  3  to  7,  and  on  page  8,  lines 
17  to  21. 

The  text  of  amendment  No.  272,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  5,  strike  lines  3  through  7  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"For  the  purposes  of  computing  the  limi- 
tation provided  by  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  In  connection  with  a  Presidential 
primary  election,  the  resident  population  of 
voting  age  for  the  office  of  President  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  voting  age  for  such  office  within  the 
State  In  which  such  primary  election  Is  con- 
ducted. Amounts  spent  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  for  nomination  for  election 
to  such  office  In  connection  with  his  primary 
campaign  in  any  State  shall  not  exceed  such 
limitation  for  that  State." 

On  page  8,  strike  Unes  17  through  21  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng : 

"For  the  purposes  of  computing  the  limita- 
tion provided  by  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  In  connection  with  a  Presidential 
primary  election,  the  resident  population  of 
voting  age  for  the  office  of  President  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  entire  resi- 
dent population  of  voting  age  for  such  of- 
fice within  the  State  In  which  such  primary 
election  Is  conducted.  Amounts  spent  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  nomination 
for  election  to  such  office  In  connection  with 
hs  primary  campaign  In  any  State  shall  not 
exceed  such  limitation  for  that  State." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  tWnk 
that,  as  drawn,  the  bill  limits  broad- 
based  participation  by  all  States  and 
their  respective  citizens.  Congress  should 
declare  a  policy  that  it  desires  more 
rather  than  less  presidential  primaries, 
that  it  desires  more  citizens  of  more 
States  to  have  a  realistic  opportunity  to 
determine  the  party  nominee  of  their 
party  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  patently  unfair 
for  a  man  who  aspires  to  be  President  to 
choose  to  enter  one  symbolic  primary,  t)e 
it  in  New  Hampshire  or  Florida,  or  wher- 
ever, and  to  spend  exorbitant  amounts  of 
money  in  that  single  primary  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  and  perhaps  equally  im- 
portant State  primaries,  and  to  use  the 
State's  population  base  for  the  purpose 
of  spending  ceilings  in  the  primary  of  his 
choice. 

This  amendment  would  limit  the 
amount  a  presidential  candidate  can 
spend  to  5  cents  multiplied  by  the  esti- 
mated number  of  residents  in  each  State 
the  candidate  enters  a  primary.  The 
amendment  does  not  limit  the  candi- 
date's choice  but  what  it  does  is  to  en- 
courage every  presidential  candidate  to 


go  into  more  primaries  which,  in  the  end, 
will  result  in  a  more  responsive  and  a 
more  responsible  system  of  nominating  a 
President. 

In  a  general  election,  of  course,  no  sim- 
ilar restrictions,  in  my  judgment,  should 
be  applied.  There,  the  nominees  of  the 
parties  stumping  the  country  in  the  final 
election  drive  could  make  any  determina- 
tion that  they  chose,  in  their  own  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  as  to  where  the 
moneys  allowed  under  the  general  limita- 
tion could  be  spent.  But  in  the  primary 
there  is  a  different  situation.  It  seems  to 
me  it  should  be  a  matter  of  declared  pub- 
lic policy,  to  encourage  «^ candidate  who 
wants  to  be  the  nominee  of  his  party  not 
to  throw  all  that  he  is  legally  allowed  to 
spend  into  one  or  a  few  primaries,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  entire  electoral  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  no  personal 
objection  to  the  amendment.  I  raised  the 
question  with  the  staff  that,  when  we 
use  the  expression  "resident  population 
of  voting  age,"  I  was  wondering  whether 
the  Senator  took  the  language  we  used  in 
the  substitute  or  whether  he  used  the 
eligible  vote.  I  think  we  both  join  in 
meaning,  but  there  is  a  question  of 
whether,  by  reference,  we  may  be  con- 
fusing the  issue.  In  other  words,  a  resi- 
dent vote,  of  course,  could  be  even  an 
alien  or  one  not  qualified  to  vote. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  sdlow  me  to  interject  there,  the 
language  in  the  substitute  states: 

MultlpUed  by  the  estimated  resident  popu- 
lation of  voting  age  for  such  office. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  do  not  know  about  my  other 
colleagues,  but  I  do  not  see  any  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment.  What  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying  is  that,  in  a  primary,  he 
does  not  want  to  allow  the  candidate  for 
the  office  of  President  to  pick  and  choose 
a  particular  State.  It  could  be  that  he 
would  want  to  go  into  a  particular  State 
to  make  a  big  impression. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes.  He  may  think  it 
better  for  the  public  relations  value  of 
the  thing  to  go  into  X  State. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  same  thing  ap- 
plies as  for  a  Senator  running  on  a  state- 
wide basis. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  see  no  objection  to 
the  amendment.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  it.  I  do  not  know  about  my  other 
colleagues  on  the  floor,  of  course,  but, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  vote,  I  suggest 
we  do  it  now. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
C:fHn,Ks).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  as  modified.  No.  272. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AKXNSltKirr    NO.    STl 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  271  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
amendment  will  l>e  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  2,  before  Mm  setnlcolon  In- 
sert the  following:  "or  (3)  has  pubUcIy  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  such  office  or  has 
knowledge  or  Information  that  any  other  per- 
son or  political  committee  has  received  con- 
tributions or  made  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  his  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  such  an  office  and 
has  not  notified  that  person  or  political  cata- 
mlttee  in  writing  to  cease  receiving  such 
contributions  or  making  such  expenditures". 

On  page  10,  line  2.  before  the  semicolon  in- 
sert a  comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "or  (C) 
has  publicly  announced  his  candidacy  for 
such  office  or  who  has  knowledge  or  Informa- 
tion that  any  other  person  or  political  com- 
mittee has  received  contributions  or  made 
expendltiires  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  his  nomination  tat  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  such  an  office  and  "has  not  notified 
that  person  or  poUtical  committee  in  writing 
to  cease  receiving  such  contributions  or  mak- 
ing such  expenditures". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  modify  his  amendment 
to  conform  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes;  I  make  that  re- 
quest. The  necessary  pagination  is  page 
4.  lines  5  to  10,  and  page  7.  lines  11  to  16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  text  of  amendment  No.  271.  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  10,  before  the  semicolon 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "or  (3)  has  publldy 
announced  his  candidacy  for  such  office  or 
has  knowledge  or  information  that  any  other 
person  or  political  committee  has  received 
contributions  or  made  expenditures  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  his  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  such  an  aOux  and 
has  not  notified  that  person  or  political  com- 
mittee in  writing  to  cease  receiving  such 
contributions  or  making  such  expenditures". 

On  page  7,  Une  16,  before  the  semicolon 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "or  (C) 
has  publicly  announced  his  candidacy  for 
such  office  or  who  has  knowledge  or  Informa- 
tion that  any  other  person  or  political  com- 
mittee has  received  contributions  or  made 
expyendltures  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  his  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  such  an  office  and  has  not  notified 
that  person  or  poUtlcal  committee  in  writing 
to  cease  receiving  such  contributions  or  mak- 
ing such  expenditures". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  definition  of 
a  legally  qualified  candidate.  Unless  a 
candidate  comes  within  this  legislative 
definition,  he  is  free  to  spend  as  much 
as  he  wants  and  is  excluded  from  the 
spending  limitations  of  the  bill.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  Congress,  in  its  attempt  to 
reform  the  election  laws,  to  establish 
ceilings,  limitations,  and  disclosure  regu- 
lations, but  unless  they  apply  to  actual 
people  who  are  running  for  public  office, 
it  does  not  mean  very  much. 

Tlie  definition  as  presently  drafted  has 
two  parts:  first,  that  the  candidate  qual- 
ify under  P^ederal  law.  In  the  case  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  this  means  that  the  candi- 
date must  be  30  years  of  age,  and  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  whether  natu- 
ral or  naturalized. 

Second,  he  qualifies  imder  applicable 
State  law. 
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Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  tbls  Is 
not  enough.  As  drafted,  both  prorlsifHis 
omit  any  affirmative  action  by  the  candi- 
date and  only  contemplate  a  passive, 
formalized  series  of  acts  of  qualifying 
oneself  for  a  candidate. 

There  may  be  situations  in  which  a 
candidate  would  not,  perhaps  even  could 
not,  qtiallfy  under  State  law,  although  he 
might  be  running  down  the  pike  at  a  full 
gallop  and  in  this  case  he  would  not  be 
covered  under  "applicable  State  law"  and 
thus  excluded  from  the  spenctog  ceil- 
ings. He  may  be  a  candidate  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  and  a  candidate  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  yet  not  be  covered  by  the  bill. 
Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wlD  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BfATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
assume  that  someone  invites  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  to  make  a  speech  in 
California.  Let  us  further  assume  that 
that  Senator  had  in  mind  that  he  would 
like  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  We  would  then  get 
into  the  precise  definition  that  is  already 
recorded  In  the  register  and  is  the  defini- 
tion adopted  by  the  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  PCXJ.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
are  going  to  be  doing  a  lot  of  crystal  ball 
gazing.  At  what  point  do  we  know 
whether  a  man  Is  a  candidate  unless  he 
says  so  or  qualifies  imder  Federal  law? 
There  Is  a  period  of  time  that  is  rather 
nebulous,  it  is  true  that  we  have  a  lot  of 
men  who  su-e  going  all  over  the  country 
making  speeches.  Whether  they  will  be- 
come candidates  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
However,  when  does  anyone  know  that 
anyone  else  is  a  candidate  unless  that 
person  sasrs  so. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
raises  a  possibility  that  is  so  ronote  that 
It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer  it 
seriously,  However,  let  me  talk  about  It 
In  more  general  terms,  because  there  are 
people  here  to  whom  the  question  Is  not 
as  remote  as  It  is  to  me. 

I  think  we  can  tell.  We  can  tell  that 
there  are  people  in  the  Senate  today  who 
are  thinking  of  being  candidates.  It  is 
not  any  mystery.  When  one  begins  to 
collect  money  to  open  an  oflQce  and  to 
start  to  make  expenditures  which  are 
compalgn-type  expenditures,  I  think  this 
Indicates  more  than  something  that  Is 
Just  in  one's  mind.  I  think  it  Is  some- 
thing in  one's  mind  which  is  betog  ex- 
pressed. 

I  agree  that  we  will  always  have  these 
remarkable  situations  where.  If  an  east 
coast  Member  goes  to  the  west  coast, 
and  begins  to  make  speeches  and  nothing 
more.  It  may  have  the  effect  of  enhanc- 
ing his  reputation  and  improving  his 
capabilities  for  the  Presidency.  However, 
it  is  not  necessarily  the  act  of  a  candi- 
date. But  when  there  is  the  collection 
of  money  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  can- 
didate, with  the  candidate's  knowledge— 
and  which  he  has  not  disavowed — these 
are  the  circumstances  my  amendment 
touches. 

Then  I  believe  we  have  the  situation 
which  the  law  can  Identify  and  r«cog- 
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nlae.  I  think  that  is  the  point  at  which 
we  ought  to  say  that  this  bill  takes  hold. 
There  are  also  situations  where  one 
can  acttially  file  tmder  some  State  law 
and  then,  because  of  the  anomaly  of  dif- 
ferent State  laws,  not  become  a  candi- 
date for  a  period  of  time,  for  as  much 
as  10  days.  Under  those  circumstances, 
he  would  still  have  the  freedom  to  act 
without  respect  to  the  limitation  of  the 
bill  as  presently  drafted. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  we  ought  to 
expand  the  coverage  so  that  we  do  in- 
clude candidates  who  are  merely  run- 
ning in  their  own  minds  or  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  who  can  accrue  whatever 
benefits  can  be  accrued  from  spending 
but  are  not  being  limited  or  held  ac- 
coimtable  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to.  It  covers  what  I  think  is  a  serious 
loophole  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  mean 
to  be  very  cooperative.  I  tell  the  Senator 
that  any  reasonable  suggestion  that  may 
be  made  wiU  be  given  consideration. 
However,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  developing  a  bipar- 
tisan bill,  which  is  necessary  because  of 
the  critical  and  crucial  situation.  I  am 
willing  to  go  along.  However,  on  this 
amendment,  I  am  afraid  that  we  are 
dealing  with  something  that  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  can  of  worms. 

We  debated  this  from  every  angle  be- 
fore the  committee.  It  is  one  section  of 
the  bill  that  we  devoted  a  little  more 
time  to  than  we  devoted  to  other 
sections. 

I  hoi>e  that  we  would  not  do  ans^ing 
to  disturb  the  already  accepted  definition 
of  a  legally  qualified  candidate. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  would  with- 
draw the  amendment.  Otherwise,  I  would 
have  to  move  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  my  reasons  for  being  opposed  to 
the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoed,  as  follows: 

AJCx>n>i(XifT   No.    271 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  to  8.  S82 
defines  'legally  quallfled  candidate'  solely  for 
purpos  s  of  determining  when  the  limita- 
tion on  a  candidate's  expenditures  becomes 
applicable.  It  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  regula- 
tions and  rulings  of  the  FCC  as  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  and  I  have  here  a 
copy  of  the  FCC's  primer  on  this  matter. 
That  definition  Is  precise;  Its  meaning  u 
readily  ascertainable  by  all  concerned — the 
candidates  and  the  media  suppliers;  and  It  Is 
easily  enforced. 

Of  course,  one  can  make  up  remote,  hy- 
pothetical situations  where  its  Intent  could 
be  evaded.  But  that  Is  true  of  every  piece  of 
legislation  ever  conceived  by  the  mind  of 
man. 

In  the  world  of  political  campaign  reality, 
however,  the  definition  In  my  amendment 
will,  for  purposes  of  the  spending  limitation 
make  candidates  IndentUUble. 

Mr.  President,  the  additional  language  of 
definition  of  'legally  qualified  candidate'  in 
any  attempt  to  Include  a  class  of  Individuals 
described  by  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
as  'Inchoate  candidates.'  These  are  Individ- 
uals, according  to  the  amendment  sponsor, 
who  could  not  at  a  particular  point  in  time,' 


qualify  as  a  candidate  undw  State  law 
though  clearly  a  candidate  in  the  eye  of 
both  the  pubUc  and  himself. 

In  attempting  to  reach  these  candidates, 
the  amendment  wo^d,  in  my  Judgment*, 
create  greater  probl^ns  than  the  one  it  la 
designed  to  cure. 

TTndfer  the  amendment  anyone  who  has 
knowledge  or  Information  that  any  other 
person  or  poUtloal  committee  has  received 
contributions  or  made  expenditures  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  his  nomination 
for  election,  or  reelection,  and  has  not  notified 
that  person  or  political  committee  in  writing 
to  cease  receiving  such  contributions  or 
making  such  expenditures,  would  be  a 
'legaUy  qualified  candidate'  for  purpoeee  of 
the  spending  limitation  even  if  he  Is  not 
qualified  under  appUoable  State  law  and  Fed- 
eral law. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  can  only 
cause  confusion  and  uncertainty  among  the 
media  suppliers,  the  candidates,  and  thoee 
who  must  enforce  the  legislation. 

How,  for  example,  can  an  Individual  be 
charged  with  knowing  every  person  or  com- 
mittee who  makes  a  contribution  or  expendi- 
txzn  In  order  to  bring  about  his  election? 
It  also  seems  to  me  that  this  requirement 
oould  be  easily  evaded  if  someone  were  dis- 
posed to  do  so. 

Moreover,  It  would  bring  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  legislation  people  who  could  not 
possibly  be  eleoted  for  the  particular  office, 
because  they  were  not  and  could  not  legaUy 
qu&lUy.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  woiUd  add  a 
needless  biu'den  on  everyone. 

I,  therefore,  tirge  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
amendment.  The  preeent  definition  Is  mon 
than  adequate  to  deal  efTeotlvely  with  the 
situations  the  legislation  Is  designed  to 
alleviate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  certainly 
has  exhibited  the  desire  to  be  helpful  and 
cooperative,  and  I  appreciate  it.  I  also 
understand  his  feeling  that  we  are  in  an 
area  that  is  hard  to  define.  However,  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  do  does  not  mean 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  done.  I  think  we 
can  do  it  with  the  language  I  propose 
which  deals  with  the  acts  of  a  man  who 
should  be  covered  by  the  bill.  And  these 
are  definable.  They  are  observable.  They 
are  not  hard  to  recognize.  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  ought  to  make  a  decision  on 
it 

I  think  when  we  are  talking  about  a 
man  who  has  publicly  announced  his 
candidacy  for  office  or  who  allows  other 
people  to  puff  up  his  candidacy  with  his 
knowledge  and  without  any  denial  on  his 
part  that  we  are  talking  about  a  man  who 
ought  to  be  covered. 

I  think  a  man  who  allows  a  commit- 
tee to  be  formed  to  receive  money,  which 
he  does  not  disavow,  has  done  something 
which  is  clearly  within  the  realm  of  the 
legal  definition  and  could  be  compre- 
hended by  the  bill. 

I  b^eve  that  if  we  do  not  do  tUs.  we 
will  then  have  the  bucket  of  worms  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  mentions. 
Iliis  is  never  going  to  get  to  the  margi- 
nal case  which  the  Senator  and  I  dis- 
cussed a  moment  ago.  Hie  marginal  case 
is  that  of  someone  who  goes  out  and 
simply  puts  up  trial  balloons  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  public  service  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  duties  of  one  in  public 
life.  We  will  not  get  to  that.  However, 
in  those  cases,  we  are  not  talking  about 
collecting  and  disbursing  money.  Here 
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we  are  talking  abotit  the  real  posstbUlty 
that  people  are  collecting  and  expending 
different  sums  of  money  and  that  they 
win  accrue  the  benefit  of  a  puUlc  rela- 
tions campaign  which  results  from  those 
expenditures. 

There  are  things  In  this  area,  such  as 
name  identiflcation,  vMch  can  be  a  very 
large  asset  to  a  man  who  is  relatively  un- 
known before  he  becomes  a  candidate.  If 
his  name  is  identified  through  a  public 
rdatlons  campaign  before  he  becomes  a 
candidate,  this  would  give  him  a  suiastan- 
tlal  advantage  over  another  candidate 
who  has  not  made  those  expenditures  or 
whose  expenditures  for  such  purposes 
were  in  fact  limited  by  the  law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize the  problem.  I  am  not  saying  that 
there  is  not  merit  in  what  the  Senator 
says.  The  only  trouble  is  that  if  we  be- 
gin to  tamper  with  an  accepted  defini- 
tion of  something  that  is  very  impor- 
tant—what is  a  legally  qualified  can- 
didate— I  am  afraid  that  if  we  do  it 
off  the  top  of  our  heads,  we  will  develop 
more  trouble  than  we  have.  When  we 
start  talking  about  candidates,  as  far  as 
I  know  we  have  two  or  three  avowed 
candidates,  and  I  guess  every  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  running  for  the 
Presidency.  I  do  not  know.  But  the  fact 
is  that  one  has  to  go  to  the  conven- 
tion to  get  the  nomination  no  matter 
what,  and  there  is  a  limitation  in  there 
now  that  they  cannot  spend  more  in  a 
State  than  an  amount  based  on  the  resi- 
dent population  of  the  State.  I  think  we 
should  try  it  this  way,  without  this  dis- 
turbance. If  there  is  some  abuse,  perhaps 
we  can  try  it  another  way  later,  but  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  not  pursue  this 
now. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  said  we 
should  not  do  this  off  the  tops  of  our 
heads.  I  agree.  I  have  tried  not  to  do 
that.  But  I  suggest  that  this  is  an  un- 
tried definition  in  the  amendment.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  regulations  and  in  their  regulations 
they  have  definitions.  If  the  Senator  will 
bear  with  me  further.  I  would  Uke  to 
read  the  definition  which  is  in  force  un- 
der the  FCC  regulations.  It  states: 

A  "legally  qualified  candidate"  means  any 
person  who  has  publicly  announced  that  he 
Is  a  candidate  for  nomination  by  a  conven- 
tion of  a  political  party  or  for  nomination 
or  election  in  a  primary,  q>eclal,  or  general 
election,  municipal,  coiuity,  State  or  na- 
tional, and  who  meets  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  the  applicable  laws  to  hold  the 
office  for  which  he  is  a  candidate,  so  that 
be  may  be  voted  for  by  the  electorate  directly 
or  by  means  of  delegates  or  electors,  and 
who: 

(1)  Has  qualified  for  a  place  on  the  baUot. 

This  is  an  expanded  definiticm.  It  goes 
beyond  that 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  our  definition. 
The  paraphrase  of  that.  That  is  exactly 
the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  committee  bill  makes  reference  to  an 
announcement  or  to  one  who  holds  him- 
self out  as  a  candidate.  The  committee 
bill  refers  to  one  who  quallfled  and  there 
is  a  big  difference  between  announcing 
and  qualifying. 


Ilie  unfortunate  fact  is  that  the  broad- 
er definition  and  the  more  inclusive 
definition  would  be  superseded  by  the 
statute,  by  the  act  of  Congress,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  the  process  we  would  be  enlarg- 
ing a  loc^hole  which  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  attempted 
by  regulation  to  close. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  press  this  point 
because  I  think  the  bill,  by  eliminating 
not  only  those  who  allow  others  to  act 
for  them,  but  even  those  who  say  frank- 
ly, "I  am  a  candidate."  permits  expendi- 
tures that  should  not  be  allowed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  said  before,  unless 
the  Senator  withdraws  his  amendment  I 
am  going  to  move  to  table  it  at  this  time. 
I  would  not  want  to  do  it  but  I  cotalnly 
cannot  accept  it  at  this  moment.  I  am 
afraid  we  would  confuse  the  bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  T^th  all  deference  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  feel 
that  the  question  of  who  is  qualified  and 
who  is  covered  is  a  very  important  point. 
If  the  Senator  feels  he  must  move  to 
table,  I  certainly  understand. 

I  think  the  loophole  is  too  big.  I  think 
we  should  agree  to  the  amendment  but  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  put  the  matter  to 
a  vote,  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  do  so. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
must  be  yielded  back  first.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  FRUbUDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  sufficient 
second. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  ISx.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  derit 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  T^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  table  the 
amendment   (No.  271)    of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  as  modified.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  ndl. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  BnrrsKw) .  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sipiTl  (Mr.  Eastlakd)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  STxmns) ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator fnm  Missouri  (Mr.  STviNGToir)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce,  that  if  iH«sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Stkihqton)  would  vote  "yea." 
IiCr.  ORIFFEN.  I  announce  that  the 


Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Muhbt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thukmond)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Town)  are  detidned  on  official  bus- 
iness, and,  if  presmt  and  voting,  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51. 
nays  40,  as  follows: 


[No.  188  Leg.] 

TEAS— 61 

AUen 

Harris 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Hart 

Moaa 

Bible 

Hartke 

MusUs 

Burdick 

Hnlllngs 

Hdaon 

Byrd.Va. 

Hunu>hrey 

Pastcre 

Byrd.W.Va. 

Inouye 

PeU 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Church 

Jordan.  H.O. 

Bandolpb 

OocA 

Rlblooff 

Cranston 

Lone 

Ba«eieton 

Magnuson 

%>ong 

Blender 

\MmMiMtl\^ 

Stevenson 

Errtn 

MoCIellan 

Taft 

Pong 

McOee 

Fullirlgbt 

Oambrell 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Gravel 

Mondale 
NATS— 40 

Toung 

AUcen 

CurtU 

MUler 

AlloU 

Dole 

Fackwnnd 

Baker 

Dominlck 

Peanon 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Oold  water 

Prouty 

Bennett 

(Mffln 

Both 

Boggs 

Oumey 

Saxbe 

Brock 

•Raw— n 

Scbwelker 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Soon 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Smith 

Case 

Javits 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Jordan.  Idabo 

Welcker 

Cooper 

Mathias 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTINO— 9 

Bayh 

Hu^ies 

Bentaen 

Miindt 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Stennls 

Tower 

So  Mr.  Pastorx's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Mathias'  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  ReiM-e- 
sentatives.  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill  (S. 
485)  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  provide  that  certain  aliens  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  shall  be  eligible  to  op- 
erate amateur  radio  stations  in  the 
United  States  and  to  hold  licenses  for 
their  staticms. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt.  8866)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes:  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Poagi.  Bir.  Abkhnbtht,  Mr.  Fo- 
ley, Mr.  BcLCHXR,  and  Mr.  Tbagux  of 
California  were  i4>P<:^ted  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

Tbe  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
res(^ution  (S.  Con.  Res.  6)  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  rdative  to  cer- 
tain activities  (rf  PuUlc  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H^.  701.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Btrd  Hunting  stamp  Act  to  autborlae  the 
SecTBtary  of  the  Interior  to  eatabUab  the  lee 
for  atampe  lasued  tbereunder,  and  for  othn 
purpoaes; 

HJt.  760.  An  act  to  iwlae  and  improve 
the  lawa  relating  to  the  documentation  of 
veaaela; 

ELB.  1074.  An  act  to  amend  section  220(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  permit 
motor  carriers  to  file  annual  reports  on  the 
basis  of  a  13-perlod  accounting  year; 

HJl.  2596.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
podiatry  In  the  District  of  Columbia."  ap- 
proved liday  33,  1918.  as  amended; 

H.R.  3628.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  equaUty  of  treatment 
for  married  women  Federal  employees  with 
respect  to  preference  eligible  employment 
benefits,  coet-of-llvlng  allowances  In  foreign 
areas,  and  regulations  concerning  marital 
status  generally,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJi.  7048.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal-State  Joint  Board  to  recom- 
mend uniform  procedures  for  determining 
what  part  of  the  property  and  expenses  of 
communication  common  carriers  shall  be 
considered  as  used  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
communication  toll  service,  and  what  part 
of  such  property  and  expenses  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  used  in  intrastate  and  exchange 
service;  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJI.  7117.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
.Protective  Act  of  1967  to  expedite  the  reim- 
bursement of  U.S.  vessel  owners  for  charges 
paid  by  them  for  the  release  of  vessels  and 
crews  Illegally  seized  by  foreign  countries,  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  therein  relating  to 
the  collection  of  claims  against  such  foreign 
countries  for  amounts  so  reimbiu^ed  and  for 
certain  other  amounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R.  7096.  An  act  to  direct  the  establish- 
ment of  health  standards  for  employees  of 
food  service  establishments  In  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

RJl.  8(t89.  An  act  to  provide  overtime  pay 
for  intermittent  and  part-time  general 
schedule  employees  who  work  In  exceas  of 
40  hours  in  a  workweek; 

H3.  9442.  An  act  to  authorize  compensa- 
tion for  five  General  Accounting  Office  posi- 
tions at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  for  ex- 
ecutive schediUe  level  IV; 

H.B.  9798.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Seei«- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  T.it>ffAln 
Home  National  Historic  Bite  In  the  State  of 
QUnols.  and  for  other  purpoaes; 

H.J.  Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  concerning  the 
war  powers  of  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent; and 

HJ.  Res.  829.  Joint  resolution  m^ung  fur- 
ther continuing  ^>proprlatlons  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILU  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afiBzed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bUls : 

HJl.  9417.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80.  1973.  and  tta  other  purposes;  and 

H.B.  9667.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Tranqxntatlon  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  onrfing 
June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE     RHiT.S     AND     JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

HJl.  701.  An  act  to  amsnd  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  to  authorlae  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  fee 
for  stamps  issued  thereiuider.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJt.  760.  An  act  to  revise  and  Improve  the 
laws  relating  to  the  documentation  of  ves- 
sels; 

HJi.  1074.  An  act  to  amend  section  220(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  permit 
motor  carriers  to  file  annual  reports  on  the 
basis  of  a  13-perlod  aocovmtlng  year; 

HJt.  7048.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal-State  Joint  Board  to  recom- 
mend uniform  procedures  for  determining 
what  part  of  the  property  and  expenses  of 
communication  common  carriers  shall  be 
considered  as  used  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
communication  toll  service,  and  what  part  of 
such  property  and  expenses  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  used  In  intrastate  and  exchange  serv- 
ice; and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJt.  7117.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  to  expedite  the 
reimbursement  of  U.S.  vessel  owners  for 
charges  paid  by  them  for  the  release  of  ves- 
sels and  crews  lUegaUy  seized  by  foreign 
countries,  to  strengthen  the  provisions 
therein  relating  to  the  collection  of  claims 
against  such  foreign  countries  for  amounts 
so  reimbursed  and  for  certain  other  amounts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Commerce. 

HJI.  2595.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  podiatry 
In  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
May  23,  1918,  as  amended;  and 

HJI.  7096.  An  act  to  direct  the  establish- 
ment of  health  standards  for  employees  of 
food  service  establishments  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colimabla. 

H.R.  3638.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  equaUty  of  treatment 
for  married  women  Federal  employees  with 
respect  to  preforence  eligible  employment 
benefits,  cost-of-living  allowances  in  for- 
eign areas,  and  reg;ulatlons  concerning  mari- 
tal status  generally,  and  for  other  purposes; 
HJI.  8689.  An  act  to  provide  overtime  pay 
for  intermittent  and  part-time  general  sched- 
ule en^loyees  who  work  in  excess  of  40  hours 
In  a  workweek;  and 

H.R.  9442.  An  act  to  auUkorlze  compensa- 
tion for  five  General  Accounting  Office  posi- 
tions at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  for 
executive  schedule  level  IV;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.J.  Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  concerning 
the  war  powers  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatioi)s. 

HJ.  Res.  839.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
the  Locarno  Agreement  Establishing  an 
International  Classification  for  Indus- 
trial Designs,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
OP  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  382)  to  promote 


fair  practices  In  the  conduct  of  election 
campaigns  for  Federal  political  offices, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
introduced  amendment  No.  291  to  S.  382 
the  Campaign  Reform  Act  of  1971.  The 
amendment  creates  a  franking  privilege 
for  all  candidates  In  Federal  elections. 
I  strongly  believe  that  the  equitable  use 
of  this  privilege  by  all  candidates  would 
be  a  major  contribution  to  the  electoral 
process. 

It  is  equally  important,  however,  that 
the  Congress  and  now  the  Senate,  pass 
meaningful  reform  legislation.  I  believe 
to  call  up  this  amendment  now,  would 
seriously  affect  the  chances  of  passage  of 
S.  382,  and.  I  clearly  do  not  wish  to  do 
this.  Amendments  to  S.  382  have  been 
limited  to  changes  in  the  language  of  the 
reported  bill  and  new  titles  like  the  one 
proposed  in  my  franking  privilege 
amendment  have  been  postponed  for  in- 
dividual c(»isideratl(ni. 

In  addition,  the  Post  OfSce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  of  the  Senate  under 
the  distinguished  and  able  leadership  of 
Chairman  McOex  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  this  important 
matter,  and  I  feel  the  Senate  could 
greatly  benefit  from  its  involvement. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  call  up 
Amendment  No.  291  for  consideration  by 
the  Senate  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  written 
to  me  from  Chairman  McGek  indicating 
his  plans  to  hold  hearings  in  the  very 
near  future  on  this  subject  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  drop 
this  important  addition  to  campaign  re- 
form, but  only  await  consideration  by 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee until  I  again  pursue  its  useful  Objec- 
tives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

August  2, 1971. 
The  Honorable  Cbaklbs  McC  Mathias,  Ja. 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkak  Sxnator:  Thank  you  for  your  note 
concerning  your  Interest  In  removing  your 
amendment  #291  to  S.  382,  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

Like  you,  I  see  great  advantages  to  limit- 
ing the  number  of  amendments  to  the  cam- 
paign reform  bill.  Yoiu-  offer  to  withdraw 
your  amendment  Is  commendable. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  has  Intro- 
duced legislation  which  comes  very  close  to 
accomplishing  what  this  amendment  would 
provide.  This  administration  bUl  has  already 
been  referred  to  this  Committee. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  this  legislation,  you  can  rest 
assured  that  following  the  Aug\ist  recess  this 
Committee  will  schedule  hearings  as  soon  as 
the  calendar  allows. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

OalsMcOke, 

ChaiTman. 

AMZNDKENT   NO.    973 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  273,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
down  through  line  25  and  substitute  In  lieu 
thereof: 
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"(d)  If  a  State  by  law  and  expressly — 

"(1)  has  provided  that  a  primary  or  other 
election  for  any  office  of  such  State  or  of  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  is  subject  to 
this  subsection,  and 

"(2)  has  specified  a  limitation  upon  total 
expenditures  for  the  use  of  broadcasting 
stations  on  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of  each 
leg;ally  qualified  candidate  in  such  election, 
and 

"(3)  has  provided  In  any  such  law  an  un- 
equivocal expression  of  Intent  to  be  bound 
by  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 

"(4)  has  stipulated  that  the  amount  of 
such  limitation  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
which  would  be  determined  for  such  election 
under  subsection  (3)  had  such  election  been 
an  election  for  a  Federal  elective  ofllce  or 
nomination  thereto; 

then  no  station  licensee  may  make  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  legally  qualified  candidate  In 
such  election  unless  such  candidate,  or  a 
person  specifically  authorized  by  such  candi- 
date In  writing  to  do  so,  certifies  to  such 
licensee  In  writing  that  the  payment  of  such 
charge  will  not  violate  such  limitation.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  offer  his  amendment  to 
the  Pastore  substitute? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes,  it  is  offered  to  the 
substitute,  and  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
forming  

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  cannot  hear  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  offer  the  amendment 
to  the  substitute.  For  the  purpose  of  con- 
forming it  with  the  Pastore  bill,  the  op- 
posite lines  are  on  page  9,  lines  6  through 
25. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment,  very 
imcomplicated.  It  might  be  called  a 
States  rights  amendment.  It  is  to  pre- 
serve the  control  of  the  States  over  tiieir 
own  participation  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. In  the  lines  that  have  been  proposed 
to  be  amended,  in  the  broadcast  section 
of  the  bill,  it  is  provided  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  makes 
certain  findings  as  to  the  applicability  of 
a  State  law,  then  that  State's  candidates 
will  come  within  the  purview  of  the  bill 
as  it  pertains  to  licensees,  certification, 
and  spending  ceilings. 

I  certainly  support  the  committee  very 
strongly  in  the  goal  which  I  believe  to 
have  been  intended  by  this  language — 
the  goal  of  providing  some  uniformity 
and  some  voluntary  compliance  with 
Federal  law. 

But  I  would  raise  the  constitutional 
question  of  Instructing  a  Federal  agency, 
the  FCC,  to  determine  the  applicablli^ 
of  the  laws  of  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  I  would  suggest — and  I  have  sug- 
gested by  this  amendment — that  we 
leave  the  question  of  determination  to 
the  States  and  to  the  Judicial  system.  I 
can  see  that  there  might  be  some  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  States — ^which 
have  also  labored,  as  we  are  working 
here,  for  electoral  reform — to  resent  this 
preemption  in  the  effort  to  get  some  uni- 
formity in  the  election  laws. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  we  did  in  this 
bill  was  merely  to  recommend  that  the 
States  follow  suit.  The  decision  is  to  be 
theirs.  But  because  broadcasters  and  li- 
censees have  to  report  what  candidates 
spend,  we  brought  the  FCC  into  the  pic- 
ture in  the  event  that  a  State  decided  to 
limit  the  amount  of  money  that  a  candi- 
date for  State  office  could  spend  in  order 
to  nm  for  State  office. 

What  this  smiendment  does — and  I 
think  it  clarifies  the  situation — is  to  say 
explicitiy  that  the  State  shall  make  the 
determination  and  call  upon  the  FCC 
for  this  guidance. 

Is  that  not  all  the  Senator  intends  to 
do? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Prteident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I,  too,  wish  to  assure 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  of  my  sup- 
port. I  think  It  is  a  very  worthwhile 
amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
on  the  amendment  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMEKDMENT    NO.    312 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  312^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  34,  line  5,  before  the  period  Insert 
the  foUowlng:  "except  that  any  contribution 
of  $5,000  or  more  received  after  the  last  re- 
port is  filed  prior  to  the  election,  shall  be 
reported  within  twenty-four  hours  after  Its 
receipt." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  modify  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  offer  a  modified 
amendment,  the  only  change  being  made 
to  conform  it  to  the  line  numbers  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island's  amend- 
ment. I  send  to  the  desk  the  mocUfied 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ified amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  line  9,  before  the  period  insnl 
the  foUowlng:  "except  that  any  contribution 
of  $5,000  or  more  received  after  the  last  re- 
port Is  filed  prior  to  the  election,  shaU  be  re- 
ported within  twenty-four  hours  after  Its 
receipt." 

Mr.  PACB:wooD.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  have  now,  in  essence.  Is  a  lO-day 
grace  period  in  which  to  file  a  r^?ort.  10 
days  prior  to  the  election,  because  it  Is 
reported  on  a  lliursday  before  the  Tues- 
day, and  a  person  need  not  file  anything 
received  within  5  days  before  that.  Thett 
is  the  possibility — and  I  will  call  it  more 


than  that;  t^ere  Is  this  probability— 4f 
one  has  ever  looked  at  the  preelection  and 
postelection  r^iorttng,  an  extraordinarily 
large  amount  of  money  comes  into  the 
campaign — ^I  think  deliberately  prear- 
ranged— after  the  deadline  for  preelec- 
tion reporting.  We  now  have  a  10-day 
period,  in  essence,  between  the  deadline 
and  the  last  day  in  which  a  report  has 
to  show  money  received.  In  which  money 
can  come  in. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  are  going 
to  account  for  every  nickel  and  dime  in 
that  10-day  period.  I  am  asking  that  any 
contribution  in  excess  of  $5,000— and 
that  is  not  very  o/tX/eaa  in  most  cam- 
Pfiigns — be  reported  within  24  hours  of 
its  receipt,  so  that  the  voters  might  be 
aware  of  any  large  last-minute  contribu- 
tions that  are  filed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  way 
the  bill  is  drafted,  and  the  way  my  sub- 
stitute is  drafted  at  the  moment,  there 
is  no  limit  to  a  contribution.  I  under- 
stand that  there  will  be  several  amoid- 
ments  to  accomplish  exactly  that. 
Whether  or  not  this  amendment  Is  pre- 
mature, I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  This  is  not  a  limit 
on  the  size  of  the  contributions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  it  is  not.  But 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  $5,000  or 
more.  The  question  arises  that  if  we 
limit  the  contribution  to  $5,000,  "or 
more"  does  not  apply  any  more. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator's 
question  confuses  me.  There  is  no  limit. 
If  somebody  wants  to  give  $25,000 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know.  But  I  am  say- 
ing to  the  Senator  that  there  will  be  a 
move  here  to  limit  the  contribution  to 
$5,000,  that  no  one  can  give  more  than 
$5,000.  What  the  Senate  will  do  with 
that,  I  do  not  know.  All  I  am  saying.  Is 
that  this  amendment  seems  to  Jump  the 
gim  a  little,  because  the  Senator  refers 
to  anyone  who  ccmtributes  $5,000  or 
more.  The  words  "or  more"  may  not 
apply  once  we  work  on  the  other 
amendments. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would 
postpone  this  amendment  for  a  while, 
until  we  determine  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  the  other  feature. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  no  objection. 
if  we  get  to  the  stage  of  putting  on  the 
campaign  limitation  of  $5,000,  to  strike 
out  "or  more."  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
money  is  not  sneaked  into  a  campaign 
in  the  last  10  days. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  ammdment,  if  we  have  that  limita- 
tion. I  think  we  ought  to  wait  and  see 
what  happens,  and  then  we  will  enter- 
tain the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Then,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Who  yields  time? 

AICKMDMXNT  NO.   303 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  303. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  ISx.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modified  version  of  this 
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amendment,  ao  that  it  oonf  omu  with  the 
Partore  anbetltate. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  modUfled  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  77.  11ns  31.  atrlke  "See.  306."  uid 
loMrt  In  U«a  thereoC  "Sm.  806.  (a)". 

On  paga  ».  betwwn  Unas  4  and  6.  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

(b)  Any  peraon  who  lends  $10,000  or  more 
within  any  calendar  year  to  any  candidate. 
poUtlcal  oonunlttee.  or  any  candidate  and  one 
or  more  political  oommltteea  supporting  such 
candidate.  Shall  report  soch  loan  to  the 
Con4>troller  General  within  5  days  after  such 
loan  Is  gimnted.  The  report  shall  dladoae  the 
amoont,  term.  Interest  rate,  and  date  of  the 
loan,  the  name  of  the  person  to  wlunn  such 
loan  was  made,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
any  endorsers  of  saoh  loan,  and  the  amount 
of  such  endorsements. 

ICr.  PASTORE.  BIr.  President,  what  is 
the  number  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  303. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  In- 
tended to  require  people  who  lend  $10,000 
or  more  to  candidates  to  divulge  this  fact. 

I  think  most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  quite  often  t^nmpiiJgT^ff  are 
financed  on  "loans"  rather  than  contri- 
butions. S<Hnetimes  thoee  loans  are  re- 
paid, sometimes  not.  This  amendment  is 
not  designed  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  loans  are  repaid  or  whether  they 
shall  be  treated  as  gifts.  It  simply  says 
that  at  any  time  someone  loans  $10,000 
or  more  to  a  candidate — ^which  is  not  re- 
garded at  the  time  as  a  contribution 

that  information  shall  be  zeiwrted  im- 
mediately, or  within  5  days,  to  the 
commissioQ. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  thinjr 
this  provision  is  unduly  restrictive.  S.  382 
requires  candidates  and  committees  to 
report  contrllMitlons  and  loans.  To  re- 
quire banks  to  report  on  loans  made  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  bu^ess  would  be 
quite  unreasonable.  This  certainly  would 
make  that  imposition. 

In  other  words,  banlcs  are  in  the  lend- 
ing business;  and  any  time  they  make  a 
loan  of  $10,000  or  more,  they  would  be 
required  to  report  it,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary:  and,  under  the  drcimi- 
stances.  I  would  have  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  Chase  Manhattan  or  Bank  of  Ameri- 
ca or  some  large  donor  is  lending  $10,- 
000  to  a  campaign,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  it  soon,  not  Just  within  the  re- 
porting time  provisions  in  the  act. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  get  at 
exactly  what  the  Senator  has  suggested. 
If  a  bank  makes  a  loan  in  the  normal 
course  of  business— a  loan  of  $25,000  or 
$50,000 — to  a  candidate,  it  is  not  gc^ng  to 
be  reported  posthaste  under  the  bill.  It  is 
going  to  be  reported  in  due  course.  I  think 
a  loan  of  that  size.  $10,000  or  more,  should 
be  reported  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say.  Mr.  President.  I  am  exposed  to 
the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  unreason- 
able. 

The  reporting  profvislans  we  have  in 
the  bill  requiring  periodic  reports  as  wdl 
as  reports  in  advance  of  election  time  are 
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adequate.  We  require  reports  on  the  part 
of  the  candidate  and  on  the  part  of  the 

committee^ 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Presklent,  I 
want  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  but 
before  doing  so,  win  yield  back  my  time 
if  the  Senator  from  Nevada  wlU  yield 
back  his  time; 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
CooK).  An  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 

lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 

Senator  from  Oregon  (No.  303). 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cahnoh)  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  (rf  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  cleric  win  eaU 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  ron. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  lifissls- 
sippi  (Mr.  Eastlamd),  Vbt  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughis)  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  SmnnB)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  1  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuwDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
RoTR) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  TRxntMoin)).  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Town),  and  the  Senator 
from  C^onnecticut  (Mr.  Wncxn)  are  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  .  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tmnticoin)).  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annotmced — yeas  48. 
nays  43,  as  foDowi: 
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Cooper 

Cotton 

Dole 

DomlnlA 

Tannin 
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Jordan.  Idaho 

Mattilas 

Metcalf 
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Psckwood 


Bayh 

Wsstland 

Hughes 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The    PRESmiNO    OFFICER.    Who 

yields  time? 

AxxHomirr  iro.  S4S 

Mr.  PROUTT.  Mr.  President,  I  eaU  up 
my  amendment  No.  349. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICTKR.     The 

amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  foUows: 

On  page  4.  beginning  with  line  le.  strike 

down  through  line  7  on  page  6  and  Insert  In 

lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  (A)  No  legaUy  qualified  candidate  In 
any  primary.  runofT.  general,  or  special  elec- 
tion for  a  Federal  elective  office  may  q>end 
for  the  use  of  broadcasMng  stations  on 
behalf  of  bis  candidacy  In  such  eieotton  a 
total  amo\mt  In  excees  of — 

"(1)  5  cents  muItipUed  by  the  estimate  of 
resident  population  of  voting  age  for  suoh 
office,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
in  June  of  the  year  preceding  the  year  In 
which  the  election  Is  to  be  held;  or 

"(U)  $S0,000.  If  greater  than  the  amount 
determined  under  claxise  (1) . 
A  legally  qualified  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
may  not  spend  a  total  amount  for  aU  primary 
elections  held  for  such  office  In  which  he  Is 
a  candidate  in  excess  of  the  limitation  pro- 
vided by  the  first  sentence  of  this  parsgn^jih. 
"(B)  In  addition  to  the  amount  which  he 
may  spend  under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this 
subsection  for  the  tise  of  broadcast  oom. 
munlcatlons  media  in  coitnectlon  with  his 
campaign,  a  candidate  for  federal  office  may 
spend  for  such  use  any  unspent  portion  of 
the  amount  he  Is  authorised  to  BpmA  tat  the 
use  of  nonbroadcast  communications  media 
under  secUon  103  of  the  Federal  Section 
Campaign  Act  of  1971." 

On  page  8.  strike  lines  6  throogb  31,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  No  legaUy  qualified  candidate  In 
any  primary,  nmoff,  general,  or  special  elec- 
tion for  a  Federal  elective  office  may  q;>end 
for  the  use  of  nonbroadcast  communications 
media  on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  In  such 

election  a  total  amount  In  exoeas  of 

"(A)  6  cents  multiplied  by  ttie  estimate 
of  resident  population  of  voting  age  for  such 
office,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus In  Jime  of  the  year  preceding  the  year 
In  which  the  election  Is  to  be  held;  or 

"(B)  $30,000,  If  greater  than  the  amount 
determined  under  subparagraph  (A). 
A  legally  qualified  candidate  for  nomlnatlan 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  may 
not  qjend  a  total  amount  for  all  primary 
elections  held  for  such  ofllce  In  which  he  is 
a  candidate  In  excess  of  the  limitation  pro- 
vided by  the  flnt  sentence  of  this  paragraph. 
"(3)  In  addition  to  the  amount  which  he 
may  spend  under  this  subsection  for  the 
use  of  nonbroadcast  communications  media 
in  connection  with  his  campaign,  a  candidate 
for  Federal  office  may  spend  for  sadi  use  any 
unspent  portion  of  the  amount  be  Is  au- 
thorised to  spend  for  the  use  of  broadcast 
communications  media  under  sedon  818 
(c)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  47 
U.S.C.ai6(c))." 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Ifce 
Cbadi  wishes  to  ask  the  Senator  if  this 
is  one  of  the  amendments  on  which  there 
is  a  3-hour  time  limltatiop. 

Mr.  PROUTT.  It  is.  Mr.  President,  I 
yidd  myself  15  'i^fniitw. 
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Tbtb  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Verm<mt  may  proceed. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  there  are  many  who  believe  that  any 
vending  llmltatlOD  for  political  candi- 
dates is  unwise  and  may  be  unconstitu- 
tional. For  example.  Prof.  Ralph  Winter 
of  Yale  Law  Schocd  testified  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  as  f  oUows : 

Any  limitation  on  qteodlng  In  poutloal 
campaigns,  whether  limited  to  spending  for 
certain  media  or  iiiiusiniaaaiin  spending  gen- 
eraUy.  violates  the  Flnrt  Ainfmi«««t.  This 
applies  to  any  Umttatton  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  a  parson  can  ooatrltoiate  as  an 
Individual  ooctrtbutlon  to  a  r»mp»jgn 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment plalidy  prohibits  the  setting  of  a  legal 
marlmimi  on  the  poUtloal  activities  m  which 
an  Individual  may  engage.  Tbia  is  the  case 
whether  or  not  the  t«»'ri  1^,11^1  u  imposed  In 
the  name  ot  equalising  opportunity  or 
whether  an  actual  discriminatory  effect  can 
be  shown. 

In  both  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  Rules  Committee,  we  gave 
serious  consideration  to  the  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  a  spending  limi- 
tation. I,  for  one,  was  ctHivinced  that 
such  a  limitatian  could  be  constitutional. 
However,  as  with  any  first  amendment 
right,  the  limitation  must  be  a  reason- 
able one. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl 
reported  by  the  Senate  Ccnnmerce  Com- 
mittee had  separate  but  identical  limi- 
tations for  the  broadcast  and  nonbroad- 
cast communications  media.  In  Rules 
Committee,  we  adopted  the  same  spend- 
ing limitation  but  to  avoid  overstruc- 
turlng  of  the  political  process,  we  per- 
mitted a  candidate  to  spend  any  un- 
spent portion  of  one  limitation  as  an 
additional  amount  for  the  other  limita- 
tion. This  InterchangeablUty  feature  is 
the  feature  which  makes  any  siwndlng 
limitation  reasonable. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  consider 
spending  limitations,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  remember  what  the  spend- 
ing limitation  does.  First  of  aU.  any 
^Tending  limitation  favors  the  incum- 
bent. This  fact  is  particularly  true  with 
regard  to  spending  limitations  on  the 
communications  media. 

Why  is  this  the  case?  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  reasons;  but,  perhs^x  the  greatest 
reason  is  the  fact  that  incumbents  are 
generally  better  known  than  chaUengers. 
Moreover,  incumbents  can  more  easily 
make  news  by  the  way  they  vote  or  by 
the  stands  they  take  on  Important  issues. 

A  recent  editorial  in  Time  mftgftiiir>«» 
urged  Congress  to  enact  no  spending 
ceiling.  It  concluded  by  stating  that 
"money  is  the  great  equalizer  in  the 
American  political  system."  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  conudete^  agree  with  that 
premise,  but  I  can  imderstand  it.  We  aU 
should  be  able  to  understand  it  when  we 
consider  that  under  the  present  sjrstem 
which  is  ctnnpletely  without  9)ending 
limitations  over  93  percent  of  the  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  who  have  run 
for  reelection  since  1940  have  been  suc- 
cessful. Any  limit  that  we  place  on  a 
challengers  ability  to  spend  mcoiey  in 
order  to  convince  the  voters  that  an  In- 
cumbent has  served  long  enough  wiU 


tend  to  be  viewed  as  incumbent  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  the  spending  ceUings  in 
S.  382  are  relatively  unimportant  as  far 
as  meaningful  reform  of  our  election 
laws  are  concerned.  For  example,  the 
repeal  of  the  equal  time  requirement  of 
section  315(a)  for  aU  Federal  candidates 
is  much  more  than  election  reform  be- 
cause the  effect  of  the  repcai.  is  to  In- 
crease rather  than  rtimin<«ti  the  ex- 
change of  political  ideas.  The  amend- 
ments to  the  (Criminal  Code  which  elim- 
inate the  unregulated  District  of  Colum- 
bia Political  Committee  and  prevent 
poUtlcal  candidates  from  running  up  Ug 
bills  that  they  do  not  pay.  It  is  far  more 
important  to  insure  that  poUtloal  can- 
didates do  not  violate  the  law  gettinr 
elected  to  office  than  it  is  to  tdl  them 
how  they  should  aUocate  their  resource? 
in  a  camp>aign.  It  is  most  important  that 
the  financing  of  poUtlcal  /^amptt^igpa  b^i 
subject  to  fuU  and  complete  disdoeure 
so  Uiat  the  voters  can  know  where  a  can- 
didate gets  his  mcmey  and  how  he  qiends 
it. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
fully  understands  the  significant  differ- 
ence between  spea^Axig  limitations  and 
aU  other  parts  of  this  biU.  ^pending  lim- 
itations by  their  very  nature  have  a 
limiting  effect  whUe  aU  other  provisions 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  above- 
board  honest  elections. 

As  we  consider  this  bin,  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  that  the  broad  perspective  I  have 
Just  outlined  wiU  be  kept  in  mind. 
Amendment  No.  308  chooses  a  method  for 
limiting  expenditures  which  is  far  in- 
ferior to  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  By  trying  to  impose 
separate  spending  limitations  on  broad- 
cast and  nonbroadcast  communications 
media,  amendment  No.  308  ignores  aU  of 
the  testimony  presented  before  both 
committees. 

Our  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
MAKsnxLD)  submitted  testimony  and  a 
number  of  letters  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  In  his  letter  to  JosQih 
Sample,  Senator  Mansiteld  probably 
best  summed  up  the  problem  when  he 
stated: 

I  am  hopeful  the  final  version  of  the  bill 
will  contain  the  type  of  leeway  and  discretion 
to  each  candidate  to  permit  the  transfer  of 
amounta  from  one  category  to  another,  de- 
pending upon  individual  Judgment  and  needs 
of  that  candidate.  I  do  beUeve  that  the  over- 
aU  limitations  provided  In  the  bm  are  ade- 
quate, but  It  la  true  that  a  chaUenger  to  an 
Inotunbent  may  Justly  and  validly  need  to 
expend  more  of  his  campaign  funds  on  name 
Identification  which  can  probably  more 
validly  be  achieved  through  the  Aleetronlc 
media.  I  would  not  want  any  bUl  with  whl^ 
I  asBoeUted  to  be  oonaldsred  a  bUl  f  or  the 
protection  of  Incumbents. 

We  aU  know,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
campaign  for  the  n.8.  Senate  In  Wyo- 
ming or  Maine  is  going  to  have  very  dif- 
ferent requirements  than  a  campaign  for 
the  TJS.  Senate  in  New  York  or  Cali- 
fornia—or even  Rhode  Island.  We  aU 
know,  Mr.  President,  that  a  coni^esslanal 
candidate  in  New  York  City  may  not 
even  be  able  to  afford  tdevislcn  at  all. 
wfaUe  a  congressional  candidate  in  Wyo- 


ming may  find  that  teterlsion  is  the  only 
way  to  reach  an  of  the  voters. 

What  ratianal  basis  is  there  for  setting 
separate  limitations?  Let  me  read  to  you 
the  reasons  contained  on  page  30  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  report: 

Some  of  the  witnsssss  who  testlfled  before 
your  Committee  urged  there  be  one  total  lim- 
itation on  all  media  spending  with  discretion 
left  to  the  candidate  to  determine  what 
amounta  to  spend  on  broadcast  and  non- 
broadcast  advertising.  There  Is  merit  to  this 
contention  eq^edaUy  slnoe  «*"«r««g«f  differ 
according  to  the  personal  style  of  a  candidate 
and  the  area  of  the  oountoy  in  whldi  the 
election  la  being  bald. 

On  the  balance,  however,  your  Committee 
opted  against  such  an  approadi.  TWevlsion  Is 
unquestionably  the  most  used  media  In  po- 
litical campaigns,  and  It  has  been  the  most 
significant  contributor  to  the  qilrallng  east 
of  these  campaigns.  If  candidates  ware  given 
complete  discretion  to  spend  on  the  use  of 
this  media  your  Committee  was  fearful  that 
In  the  closing  months  of  a  w^mpaign  the  air- 
waves might  become  Inundated  with  poUtleal 
broadcasts  to  the  exclusion  of  entertainment 
and  other  public  Interest  programs. 

Hie  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Richard  G.  Klelndlenst. 
repUed  to  that  report  language  in  his 
testimmiy  before  the  Rules  (Committee. 
He  stated: 

We  think  the  eoonomlc  facts  of  life  in  the 
broadcasting  Industry  and  the  long  term 
self-mterest  of  broadcast  era  wlU  adequately 
protect  the  public  from  any  real  poaalMllty 
of  an  Inundation  ot  the  air  by  pcdltieal  ad- 
vertisements. We  also  believe  that  compart- 
mentalised spending  limitations  lgnai«  dlf- 
ferences  in  candldatea  and  variances  in 
msdla  ooverage  capabilities  and  media  rstss 
throughout  the  Nation.  Oandltetes  riiould 
have  the  fiexiblUty  to  structure  their  cam- 
paigns to  produce  the  most  efficient  and  ef- 
fective communication  with  the  eleotorate. 

Mr.  President,  let  us,  in  estabUshing  a 
spending  limitation,  be  realistic.  Let  us 
face  the  facts.  Candidates  for  Federal 
office  should  be  given  the  flexibiUty  nec- 
essary to  insure  that  aU  of  the  voters  in 
their  State  or  congressional  district  have 
the  maximum  flexibiUty  in  deciding  the 
best  way  to  adequately  inform  aU  of  the 
voters. 

The  proponents  of  the  approach  used 
In  the  Pastore  amendment  argue  that  if 
interchangfbiUty  were  permitted.  aU 
candidates  would  spend  aU  of  their 
money  on  radio  and  televislan.  C^an  they 
prove  such  a  charge?  The  answer  is  no. 
But  I  suppose  they  would  argue  that  the 
reasonable  man  knows  that  televislan 
and  radio  are  the  most  impcxtant  means 
for  reaching  the  electorate.  Perhaps 
they  are  right.  However.  aU  of  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  suggest  they  are  wnmg. 

Today  we  do  not  have  any  accurate 
facts  showing  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  poUtlcal  candidates  on  bin- 
boards  or  newspaper  advertisements. 
The  reason  we  do  not  have  those  facts 
Is  that  the  dlBclosure  laws  now  on  the 
books  are  ineffective,  both  at  the  Federal 
and  the  State  level.  Herbert  B.  Alexander 
of  the  CStisens  Research  Foundation  is 
acknowledged  by  everyone  to  have  done 
the  most  work  in  this  area  and  to  be  the 
most  knowledgeable,  m  his  recoat  book. 
Financing  the  1968  Campaign.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander makes  some  Important  points.  For 
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those  who  believe  thst  ttievlsion  and 
radio  is  the  most  important  part  of  a 
political  campaigsi,  Mr.  Alexander  makes 
the  following  observation: 

viewed  In  temia  at  candldata  ■ti«etlon,  th« 
In^Mtet  of  broMleaBttng  on  oar  poUtloal  lUe, 
»X  I«Mt  at  the  PresKlentUl  level.  U  protiably 
less  tbSkn  some  have  warned. 

It  one  tried  to  Judge  the  Impact  of  political 
broadoaetlng  on  the  outoome  ot  the  Presi- 
dential election,  contradictory  oonduaions 
can  be  drawn  from  the  evidence  of  1968.  On 
one  band,  some  political  experts  believe 
that  Hiunphrey  would  have  won  the  election 
If  he  had  had  sufficient  funds  to  properly 
plan  and  fully  execute  his  television  cam- 
paign. It  Is  suggested  by  these  observers  that 
.  lack  at  adeqtiate  television  ezposiire  caused 
by  lack  of  funds  cost  Humphrey  the  election. 

On  the  ether  hand.  It  has  been  noted  by 
some  observers  that  In  spite  of  the  most 
massive  television  campaign  in  history,  and 
the  blggeet  television  spending  advantage 
over  his  opponent  In  history.  Nixon's  rating 
In  the  polls  was  virtually  unchanged  from 
May  to  November  (ranging  around  42  per- 
cent). This  could  mean  that  Nixon's  non- 
supporters  or  walverers  may  have  been 
largely  unaffected  by  his  expensive  media 
campaign  and  that  hla  media  campaign 
served  mainly  to  reinforce  the  favorable 
tendencies  of  his  existing  constituency. 

It  is  Impoesible  to  reaolve  these  two  con- 
flicting views  on  the  importance  of  television 
on  the  basis  of  the  1068  Presidential  election. 
One  can  conclude  that  othw  factors  are  prob- 
ably at  least  as  Important,  and  that  very 
UtUe  Is  really  known  about  the  way  and  the 
degree  to  which  television  Influences  voters. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  Mr.  President- 
television  costs  have  been  rising  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Political  candidates  do  spend 
more  money  on  television  than  they  did 
in  the  past.  When  one  stops  to  think  of 
it,  that  is  not  too  surprising.  Until  the 
1960  Kennedy-Nixon  debates.  T  am  not 
sure  that  political  candidates  had  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  fact  that 
television  could  be  used  to  Inform  the 
voters  about  the  issues  in  a  campaign. 
In  no  way,  however,  does  the  mere  fact 
that  television  costs  money  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  political  candidates 
should  be  limited  in  using  television. 

Just  the  opposite  conclusion  might  be 
reached,  Mr.  President. 

A  recent  article  in  the  June  10  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post  gives  some  indi- 
cation as  to  the  escalation  of  media  ad- 
vertising costs.  In  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area  alone,  media  advertising  costs  rose 
8.8  percent  between  April  1970  and  April 
1971.  The  article  went  on  to  point  out 
that  this  was  a  smaller  Increase  than  the 
average  10.8-percent  rise  In  media  costs 
over  the  previous  5  years.  Of  all  media 
costs,  television  rates  rose  the  sharpest. 
Over  the  past  6  years  in  WashlngtOD, 
D.C..  television  rates  rose  80.2  percent. 
This  far  outstrips  any  future  adjust- 
ments which  may  be  made  in  the  formula 
as  a  result  of  the  cost-of-living  increase 
provision  contained  in  the  bill. 

I  would  only  conclude  on  this  point. 
Mr.  President,  by  pointing  out  that  even 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  Com- 
munications Subcommittee  (Mr.  Pas- 
tors) seems  to  recognize  the  necessity 
for  at  least  some  degree  of  interchange - 
ability.  During  the  course  of  hearings  be- 
fore our  Commerce  Committee,  in  a  col- 
loquy with  Mr.  Wasilewskl.  president  of 


the  National  Assodatlan  of  Broadcasters, 
the  few  following  exchanges  occurred: 

Senator  Pastokk.  We  thought  of  that.  What 
you  would  do  In  that  particular  caae,  you 
would  transfer  to  the  other  area. 

Mr.  WAsnxwnu.  I  think  thla  ought  to  be 
a  matter  that  is  in  the  broad  diecr«tion  oi 
the  candidate  himself. 

Senator  P&stokx.  You  are  abeolirtely  right, 
because  we  have  said  this  time  and  again 
here,  especially  during  the  teatlntony  of  some 
of  the  networks. 

He  can  better  spend  his  money  in  an- 
other way;  that  is.  either  by  mailing  or  by 
billboards  or  bowev«r  he  wants  to  do  It. 

We  have  been  thinking  of  the  Idea  that  no 
more  than  7  cents  per  vote.  If  that  is  the 
figure,  and  any  candidate  who  does  not  use 
up  to  7  cents  can  take  the  slack  and  transfer 
it  to  the  other  areas.  (Commerce  Committee 
Hearings.  Serial  No.  93-6  at  478.  479.) 

Mr.  President,  aU  of  the  foregoing  evi- 
dence simply  begs  the  question;  why  not 
face  reality  and  provide  the  necessary 
interchangeabUity? 

Mr.  President,  I  jield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  which  was  discussed  at  great 
length  at  that  time.  It  has  a  practical 
aspect  that  has  been  discussed  thor- 
oughly and  ably  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  It  has  a  deeper  and  more 
philosophical  aspect  that  I  should  like 
to  touch  on  for  Just  a  moment. 

I  think  we  csm  begin  by  agreeing  that 
there  is  a  substantial  need  for  upgrad- 
ing and  modernizing  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  dealing  with  the  election 
of  Federal  offlciaLs.  Most  of  us  would 
agree  that  such  improvement  and  such 
legislation  must  embrace  some  sort  of 
appropriate,  enforceable  and  practical 
ble  reporting  requirement,  as  well  as 
some  sort  of  disclosure  of  the  amount  of 
the  oMotributlon.  at  a  time  which  is  use- 
ful to  the  electoriate. 

Most  of  us  probably  would  agree  that 
there  needs  to  be  some  sort  of  regulation 
of  unfair  campaign  practices.  But  be- 
yond that  point.  I  am  not  sure  all  of  us 
could  agree  on  the  techniques  that  should 
be  employed  to  accomplish  those  pur- 
poses. 

For  instance,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
lack  of  interchangeability  of  campaign 
allowances,  as  it  is  written  into  amend- 
ments Nos.  308  to  S.  382  now  before 
the  Senate,  is  a  distinct  step  backward 
Instead  of  a  step  forward,  because,  while 
we  need  regulation  and  improvement  in 
the  Federal  election  laws,  we  do  not  need 
to  regiment  and  institutionalize  the  proc- 
ess of  campaigning.  I  resist  with  all  the 
vigor  of  which  I  am  reasonably  capable 
any  effort,  for  instance,  to  require  that 
expenditures  be  made  through  a  Fed- 
eral agent.  That  is  not  seriously  sug- 
gested nor  Implied  in  this  bill,  but  it  is 
one  idea  that  has  been  considered  by 
those  who  turn  their  attention  to  elec- 
toral refonn. 

By  the  same  token,  I  would  stoutly 
resist  any  effort  by  anyone  to  say  one 
could  or  could  not  use  television  or  could 
or  could  not  use  radio,  or  mass  mailing, 
or  any  of  the  other  several  techniques 


that  are  availatde  far  Mrnipnigninf  iq 
large,  populous  areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  caimot  all 
agree  on  ttie  danger  of  institutionalizing 
or  federalizing  the  very  delicate  and  per- 
sonal business  of  campaigning  for  the 
right  to  represent  the  people  in  this  Fed- 
eral RQ)ubllc  then  there  is  very  grievous 
danger  in  requiring  that  a  candidate  ded- 
icate a  fixed  percentum  share  of  the 
amount  which  he  is  allowed  to  spend  on 
advertising  to  either  the  electronic  or 
nonelectronic  media. 

I  personally  resist  the  idea  that  all  of 
us,  in  our  collective  Judgment,  can  de- 
cide how  best  and  how  most  efficiently 
and  most  equitably  the  respective  view- 
points of  candidates  in  sUl  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  can  be  presented.  As 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
CoTFON),  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  pointed  out,  television  Is  al- 
most useless  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire when  it  comes  to  statewide  cam- 
paigning. As  I  recall  his  comments  and 
statements  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, he  wishes  that  he  could  utilize 
television  effectively  In  New  Hampshire, 
but  he  finds  he  cannot. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  In- 
stance, there  is  no  television  station,  al- 
though New  Jersey  is  certainly  one  of 
our  great  urban  centers  in  the  United 
States.  If  a  candidate  for  statewide  of- 
fice in  New  Jersey  desires  to  campaign 
through  the  electronic  media,  he  must 
purchase  time  on  broadcast  stations  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  can- 
didate would  therefore,  be  spending  a 
great  deal  to  reach  relatively  few  poten- 
tial vcters  in  his  State. 

This,  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  is 
a  fair  example  of  why  we  cannot  by 
stature  structure  the  allocation  of  the 
available  funds  between  the  candidates 
and  between  the  media. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yldd  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  same  thing  could  be 
said  as  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  could  it 
not.  as  far  as  nonbroadcast  media  are 
concerned?  If  a  candidate  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  wanted  to  place  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement in  the  New  York  Times,  al- 
though It  covers  a  good  percentage  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  actually  the  cost 
of  the  advertisement  would  be  based  on 
the  entire  circulation  area,  which  would 
take  in  a  tremendous  area  in  addition  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey;  so  the  prin- 
ciple applies  at  both  ends  of  the  spec- 
trum. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  very  accurate  in- 
deed, and  I  agree  with  him.  It  is  a  fur- 
ther example  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
effectively  and  appropriately  allocate  the 
funds  to  be  spent  in  a  rigid  way.  We  can- 
not institutionalize  the  business  of  cam- 
paigning by  requiring  a  certain  percen- 
tage of  the  money  to  be  spent  either  in  the 
newspapers,  as  the  Senator  points  out.  or 
in  television,  according  to  the  formula 
written  into  this  bill. 

I  think  there  should  be  full  inter- 
changeability. I  agree  that  there  should 
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be  a  limitation  on  the  amount  that  can 
be  spent.  I  think  that  that  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  campaign  reform.  But  I  think 
there  should  be  maximum  flexibility  for 
each  candidate  to  decide  how  to  spend  it. 
I  do  not  think  Congress  should  indicate 
what  percentage  share  can  be  spent  for 
televisicm  or  nontelevision  advertising, 
and  I  wonder,  if  this  measure  were 
enacted,  if  our  next  step  would  be  to  say 
that  a  certain  percentage  has  to  be  spent 
in  mass  mailing,  or  on  billboards,  or  aa 
magazines,  or  handout  material,  or  but- 
tons or  badges  or  whatever.  Because  you 
see,  Mr.  President,  I  contend,  and  I  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  just  as  rational  and  Just 
as  logical  to  require  that  you  spend  a  cer- 
tain fractional  share  of  your  allowance 
for  rubber  balloons  as  it  is  to  require  that 
you  spend  a  certain  percentage  share  of 
your  allowance  for  nonelectronic  media 
as  distinguished  from  electronic  media. 

I  want  the  freedom,  Mr.  President,  to 
decide  how  I  will  spend  the  statutory 
allowance  which  I  may  spend  in  any  fu- 
ture campaign  in  which  I  may  engage 
as  a  candidate.  I  do  not  want,  as  much  as 
I  respect  every  Member  of  this  body  and 
the  Judgment  of  every  Member  of  this 
body,  my  peers  and  colleagues  to  tell  me 
how  to  run  a  campaign  in  Tennessee. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  there  should  be 
full  interchangeability.  This  does  not  act 
in  derogation  of  the  effectiveness  of  mod- 
ernized campaign  reform.  I  think  we 
should  move  about  the  business  of  trying 
to  make  it  practical  and  workable.  But  I 
do  not  beUeve  we  should  go  this  step 
backward  toward  the  regulation  of  the 
allocation  of  campaign  expenditures. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  Join  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  in  offering  this 
amendment  to  change  that  provision,  in- 
stead, to  provide  100  percent  full  inter- 
changeability from  one  medium  to  the 
other,  according  to  the  Judgment  and 
discretion  of  the  candidate,  still  within 
the  expenditure  limitation  framework. 
I  think  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration did  an  excellent  Job  in  this 
respect.  I  do  not  agree  with  my  own 
committee's  version,  which  is  tiiat  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  I  support  the 
Prouty  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  Issue  of  the  Congressional  Quarterly, 
this  whole  question  of  media  spending 
was  gone  into  in  considerable  detail.  I 
shall  take  only  the  time  to  read  a  brief 
portion  of  the  article,  under  the  section 
headed  "Media  Studies": 

One  difficulty  In  assessing  the  effectiveness 
of  political  broadcast  advertising  Is  that  no 
one  really  knows  what  the  public  thinks 
about  the  massive  media  campaigns  or 
whether  voting  behavior  Is  influenced. 

Very  little  evidence  has  been  gathered 
through  research  by  social  scientists  in  the 
field.  Many  persons  presume  that  in  politics 
name  recognition  automatically  means  votes, 
"image"  ads  are  better  than  "issues"  ads.  spot 
announcements  reach  the  widest  audience 
and  the  more  ads  the  better. 

However,  there  is  no  proof  that  these  pre- 
sumptions are  correct,  and  some  recent  re- 
search tends  to  Indicate  that  they  may  be 
misleading. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  one  very  ar- 
ticulate and  very  able  former  Member  of 


this  body,  a  great  orator  and  a  great 
thinker,  who,  when  he  became  Involved  in 
television  programs,  was  completely 
helpless,  overcome  with  fear  and  trepida- 
tion. He  was  most  ineffective.  Others  do 
a  better  job  on  television  than  some  of 
their  opponents.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
as  long  as  we  are  requiring  full  disclo- 
sure and  placing  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  a  candidate  can 
spend,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  candidate 
himself  should  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine how  that  money  is  going  to  be  spent 
within  the  imposed  limitations. 

In  my  own  State  of  Vermont,  it  was 
necesssuy  for  me  to  utilize  television 
stations  in  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  New 
York,  and  Massachusetts  in  order  to 
cover  my  State  of  Vermont,  which  is  a 
small  State.  There  was  no  other  means 
of  doing  it.  In  some  areas  where  there 
are  no  television  stations,  certainly  a 
man  could  not  be  required  to  limit  his 
expenditures  to  just  half  of  what  he 
would  spend  if  television  facilities  ex- 
isted. 4 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable approach,  and  it  was  approved 
overwhelmingly  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

I  am  now  very  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  we  debated 
this  proposition  at  length  in  committee. 
I  think  the  theory  of  dividing  broadcasts 
from  noQbroadcasts,  and  making  them 
noninterchangeable,  as  they  are  now, 
runs  totally  contrary  to  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  bill.  When  you  set  up  that  a 
candidate  is  entitled  to  so  much  money 
to  reach  his  constituents.  If,  in  fact,  one 
is  entitled  to  5  cents  per  ^gible  voter 
for  broadcast  media  and  5  cents  per 
eligible  voter  for  nonbroadcast  media,  it 
means  that  he  has  the  (^portunity  to 
reach  his  constituents  at  that  level  of 
expenditure. 

The  basis  for  the  noninterchangeaUl- 
ity  does  not  allow  one  to  reach  all  his 
constituents  at  this  value. 

Take  the  example  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky.  In  order  for  a  can- 
didate to  go  on  television  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  he  not  only  buys  the  sta- 
tion's time  in  Louisville,  Lexington. 
Paducah,  BowUng  Qreen,  and  Hazard, 
but  also  buys  time  on  televisicm  stations 
in  Charleston  and  Huntington,  W.  Va.; 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  in  Evansvllle,  Ind., 
in  Harrlsburg,  ni.;  in  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.;  in  Nashville  and  Knoxville,  Term., 
and  in  the  Tri-Clties  area  of  Bristol- 
Johnscm  City. 

If,  in  fact,  we  mean  that  a  candidate  is 
entitled  to  spend  5  cents  per  eligible  voter 
in  the  area  in  which  he  Uves,  obviously 
we  are  not  allowing  him  to  do  it;  because 
when  he  buys  time  in  Cincinnati,  he  is 
immediately  dissipating  out  of  every  5 
cents  per  voter — if  that  is  what  he  is  do- 
ing on  the  station — about  65  percent  of 
his  allocable  funds,  because  that  is  how 
much  is  wasted  in  the  States  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio  when  one  tries  to  reach  North- 
em  Kentucky. 

Ilie  point  is  that  when  you  have  this 
degree  of  non-lnterchangeability,  what 
you  say,  in  essoice,  to  candidates  in  some 
States  is  this:  "Your  money  will  be  to- 
tally diffused.  Yet,  if  you  happen  to  be 


from  the  State  of  Alaska,  where  you  can- 
not be  reached  from  any  of  the  other 
48  States,  you  may  spend  all  your  money 
within  the  framework  of  that  State,  and 
it  can  be  utilized  in  that  State.  So  you 
get  a  100  percent  value." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee gave  the  example  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  No  one  from  my  part  of  the 
country,  ^  the  furthest  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  would  believe  that  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  has  no  television  stations. 
It  is  a  State  with  a  large  population,  far 
greater  than  mine,  and  its  only  television 
outlets  are  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
City.  How  much  of  that  nickel  per  voter 
on  broadcast  media  does  a  candidate  in 
New  Jersey  get  if  he  buys  time  on  a  New 
York  station?  In  the  first  place,  he  has 
how  many  other  statimis  to  compete 
with?  I  (mly  pose  the  question  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  have  no  idea 
how  many  television  stations  are  in  New 
York  City  with  which  he  has  to  compete. 
He  has  the  most  expensive  market  to 
compete  with,  and  he  loses  approximate- 
ly 75  or  80  percent  of  his  allocated  funds 
per  voter  because  they  do  not  even  live 
in  the  State  in  which  he  is  trying  to  get  to 
the  voter. 

I  should  like  to  read  two  very  inter- 
esting ccHnments  in  our  hearings  on  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  These 
are  letters  that  were  put  into  the  record 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
who  wrote  to  station  managers  in  his 
home  State  of  Montana.  He  wrote  to  Mr. 
William  A.  Merrick,  who  is  president  and 
general  manager  of  KBMN.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  wrote: 

I  believe  that  there  should  as  well  be  stune 
dlscretlcMi  to  the  candidate  Uiat  would  per- 
mit transferring  from  one  media  allocation 
to  the  other  depending  upon  the  Individual 
needs  of  each  candidate. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sample  of  Montana 
Television  Network,  the  majority  leader 
wrote: 

In  addition,  I  am  hopefiil  the  flnal  version 
of  the  bill  will  contain  the  type  of  leeway 
and  discretion  to  each  candidate  to  permit 
the  transfer  of  amounts  from  one  category 
to  another,  depending  upon  individual  judg- 
ment and  needs  of  that  candidate.  I  do  be- 
Ueve that  the  overall  limitations  provided  in 
the  bm  are  adequate,  but  it  is  true  that  a 
challenger  to  an  Inctmibent  may  Justly  and 
validly  need  to  expend  more  of  bis  campaign 
funds  on  name  identlflcatlcm  which  can 
probably  more  validly  be  achieved  through 
the  electronic  media.  I  would  not  want  any 
bill  with  which  I  associated  to  be  considered 
a  bill  for  the  protection  of  Incumbents. 

I  could  not  agree  with  that  more. 

It  Is  my  intention — I  say  this  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island — at  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  offer  an  amoidment. 
I  know  the  conversations  that  have  gone 
on,  the  discussion  that  has  been  had.  the 
reports  relative  to  the  disposition  of  this 
subject  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that 
the  question  of  total  interchangeability 
is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  get 
through.  It  vrill  be  my  intention  to  offer, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  will  agree,  ch-  as  a 
separate  amendment,  an  amendment 
that  will  allow  a  50  percent  discretion 
one  vwiy  or  the  other.  This  degree  of 
leeway  at  least  will  allow  a  candidate  to 
make  up  for  the  inefficiencies  he  finds'tn 
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one  medlA  establishment  en-  anotbor 
where  he  cannot  hodestly  get  to  all  the 
constituents  he  wants  to,  for  the  amount 
of   money   he   Is   allowed   under   this 

aUocatlOQ. 

Mr.  PRODT7.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Hi«tiTiyiii«>|«>^  Senator  from 
Koitucky  for  his  suggestkm.  I  think 
we  have  been  trying  to  co(^perate.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dlstin- 
gnlahed  floor  manager  of  the  bin.  the 
Senattv  from  Rhode  island  (Mr.  Pas- 

TOU). 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  modify 
my  amendment  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  if  that 
would  meet  with  the  m^roval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

B£r.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRODTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  all  have  lived  in  a 
very  cooperative  q;>irit  here  today,  and 
I  congratulate  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  for  stHne  of  the  amend- 
mento  that  have  been  proposed. 

But  I  hope  that  this  afternoon  we 
do  not  end  up  t^i^f-ng  insult  to  injury. 
After  all.  the  common  denominator  In 
this  bill  Is.  How  much  are  you  allowed 
to  q>end?  When  we  get  into  this  trans- 
ferability, which  Is  a  100-percent  total, 
or  even  SO-percent  total.  I  am  afraid 
that  we  are  going  to  end  up  in  a  very 
chaotic  condition. 

Looking  at  the  chart  in  the  report, 
we  know  that  it  spells  out  how  much 
one  can  spend  in  each  category  in  each 
State.  This  is  alone  for  the  television 
and  the  radio  time  one  buys,  Irrespective 
of  ^rtiat  it  coste  for  production.  Taking 
the  figure  in  California  alone,  if  there 
is  transferability  of  $1,423,700  for  radio 
and  television  time,  I  say  that  we  have 
to  kiss  Bob  Hope  goodby,  we  have  to  kiss 
"Bonanza"  goodby,  we  have  to  kiss 
"I  Love  Lucy"  goodby.  We  are  going  to 
Imock  off  every  entertainment  on  the 
television  screen  if  we  are  going  to  de- 
vote this  kind  of  money  to  radio  and 
television.  It  will  be  impossible. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  frankly,  that  I 
want  to  be  oomiaomlstng  and  I  want  to 
be  fair.  If  he  will  make  that  a  20-perc«it 
trsnaferabOlty,  I  wlU  go  along  with  it, 
because  I  think  that  win  allow  the  lee- 
way to  take  in  the  situations  which  are 
marginal,  such  as  New  Jersey  or  Ken- 
tucky. 

Let  us  face  it.  If  we  transfer  all  this 
money  to  radio  and  television,  we  are 
going  to  have  utter  chaos.  The  reason 
why  we  made  it  5  and  5  is  that  we  did 
section  it  off.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
tranaferablUty,  10  oente  is  resJly  too 
much,  for  this  reason:  No.  1,  we  are  not 
talking  about  the  registered  vote.  We  are 
talking  about  the  eligible  vot&— the  eli- 
gible vote  that  is  determine  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Census  on  the  June  before  the 
year  of  the  eleetton — ^whieh  means  every 
person  over  the  age  of  18,  male  and  fe- 
male, whether  they  have  registered  or 
not:  and  that  is  a  larger  total  than  the 
number  of  people  who  will  go  out  to 
vote,  lliat  Is  very  generous. 

So  the  6  and  5  is  predicated  upon  that 
formula.  Tben  add  to  that  the  lowest  unit 
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cost,  which  win  give  a  discount  on  the 
tdevlalcn  time  that  48  bought  of  between 
35  percent  and  50  percent.  Add  that  to  It. 
and  I  say  that  we  win  end  up  with  a 
wfiandal  Every  oOoe  In  this  ooimtry  wiU 
be  put  on  the  aoetton  blo^. 

me  time  has  oome  when  pobUc  nfe 
and  pubhc  ofDce  wiU  be  put  vip  for  sale. 
That  ia  not  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
We  are  trying  to  out  down  the  astroncm- 
ieal  oosto  of  wa«ipa^g«ing  In  (tie  last 
campaign,  the  Preddent  spent  on  radio 
and  tdevislon  $12.7  million.  If  the  Sena- 
tor invokes  this  formula,  the  President 
win  have  to  mend  over  $15  milllan. 
What  are  we  doing? 
If  we  are  going  to  add  to  it.  then  I  say 
we  are  wasting  our  time.  Frankly,  we 
have  to  have  some  transferabiUty,  which 
is  the  argument  made  I7  the  Senators 
from  Tennessee  and  Kentudcy,  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with  that, 
but  for  goodness  gracious  sake,  rn»k^  u 

mason  aMe. 

Mr.  PROUTT.  Ur.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
second  chorus  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  singing.  He  put  this  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Commerce  previ- 
ously. We  have  argued  the 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  sing  it  in  the  key  of  C 
and  the  Senator  sings  it  in  the  key  of  G. 
Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  no  point  in  argu- 
ing this  now,  except  to  say  that  what 
we  are  discussing  now  are  two  of  the 
most  dUBcult  parts  of  the  bill,  both  the 
unit  rate  and  institutionalizing  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  power.  I  lost  on  that 
The  pending  bill  came  out  of  committee 
that  way.  Sooner  or  later  we  will  regret 
it.  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  trying  to  compromise  a  dUBcult 
situation.  Twenty  percent  is  better  than 
nothing.  I  hope  that  some  day  we  will 
have  the  Interchangeabillty. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  it  does  not  woik  out, 
we  WiU  change  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
everyone  who  reads  the  Ricors  to  thiriir 
that  we  had  full  interchangeabUlty  for 
every  candidate  running  for  public  office, 
mcluding  the  President,  in  some  degree 
to  spend  his  money  on  television  and  ra- 
dio. We  just  had  an  election 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  is  where  he  is  going 
to  put  his  money. 

Mr.  COOK.  We  had  Just  finished  a 
presidential  election  before  then,  and 
the  President  who  was  running  for  office 
did  not  spend  all  his  money  on  radio  and 
television.  I  did  not  spend  all  my  money 
on  radio  and  television.  Thoee  Senators. 
aU  of  whom  are  here,  did  not  spend  aU 
their  money  on  radio  and  television. 
There  were  no  restrictions  on  inter- 
changeabillty then.  There  have  never 
been  before.  80  when  we  say.  aU  of  a 
sudden,  that  something  will  happen,  it 
has  not  happened  in  the  past.  With  inter- 
changeabillty, we  can  stiU  get  out  the 
pamphlete,  use  the  bUlboards,  or  buy  bal- 
loons, as  the  case  may  be.  The  only  thtng 
I  can  tell  the  Senate  is,  we  did  not  have 
this  and  we  could  have  spent  every  d<"rlp 
of  our  money  on  radio  and  television, 
but  we  did  not  think  it  was  practical 


and  we  are  not  gotng  to  think  It  Is  prac- 
tical in  the  future. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  offer  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  let  me 
say  that  I  convenienUy  have  already 
changed  my  amendment  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Vomont  can  accept  it. 
Mr.  PASTORS.  And  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  win  buy  It 

Mr.  PROUT7.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pacx- 
wooo),  who  wishes  to  ask  one  or  two 

Questions. 

Mr.  PACKW(X)D.  I  wcmder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would 
permit  me  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Certainly, 
Mr.  PAd^WOOD.  I  do  not  understand 
how,  if  we  put  in  InterchangeabiUty,  that 
it  wiU  cut  down  1  cent  from  a  ^^mpw^gn 
If  we  do  not  put  in  interchangeabillty, 
how  will  it  change  campaign  coeto  by 
1  cent?  How  will  it  prevent  a  Soiator 
from  spending  numey  on  billboards, 
bumper  stickos,  pamphlete,  or  utilizing 
people  going  door  to  door? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Hie  point  is,  we  have 
been  goierous  in  allooUdng  the  formula 
and  the  amount.  The  reason  why  we  were 
generous  in  advocating  the  formula  we 
did  was  that  we  limit  it  to  5  cento  on 
television  and  radio.  We  took  that  into 
account.  The  figure  adopted  is  slightly 
more  than  the  figure  spent  on  the  aver- 
age throughout  the  entire  coimtay  in  the 
last  election. 

Mr.  PACKWOOO.  This  bill,  then,  Is 
not  a  campaign  spending  limit  bill,  is  it? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  it  is. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  How  are  we  limiting 
the  ^Tending  of  the  money? 

Bir.  PASTORE.  By  limiting  it  to  5 
cento  on  every  eligible  voter  where  radio 
and  television  are  concerned.  On  a  non- 
broadcast  item,  it  is  5  cento.  A  oandidato 
is  limited  to  what  he  can  spend.  I  think 
every  candidate  for  public  olfice  spends 
twice  as  much  as  he  should,  twice  as 
much  as  is  necessary. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  He  spends  every- 
thing that  he  has. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  knows 
what  happens.  Hie  candidate  is  riding 
along  in  his  automobile  and  he  sees  his 
opponent's  sign  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  with  a  big,  big  billboard,  so  the 
candidate  does  not  sleep  unless  he  puto 
up  a  blUboard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  That  happens  aU  the  time. 

The  candidate  sees  an  ad  of  his  op- 
ponent's in  the  newspaper  and  he  has  to 
have  one  in  the  newspaper  the  very  next 
day.  If  his  opponent  is  on  television  and 
he  calls  you  a  name,  you  have  got  to  go 
on  television  and  reply  to  >'<Tn  After  the 
election  is  over,  you  say  to  yourself,  "Mj 
goodness  gracious,  how  stupid  I  was.  I 
could  have  saved  half  that  money." 

Mr.  PAC:kW00D.  Let  us  look  at  what 
will  happen.  If  we  have  interchange- 
ability,  every  candidate  can  spend  aU  the 
money  he  has  plus  what  he  can  borrow, 
unless  we  limit  the  amount  he  <^t»  bor- 
row in  this  bill.  If  he  wins,  he  can  pos- 
sibly pay  off  the  deficit. 

I  say.  if  we  want  to  bring  it  down,  let 
us  bring  It  down  to  nothing  but  do  not 
let  it  apply  to  radio,  television,  or  the 
newspapers. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  if  we  are  going  to  have  inter- 
changeability,  we  have  got  to  do  some- 
thing about  reducing  the  10  cents.  We 
have  got  to  do  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  do  not  have  to 
do  it  at  aU.  We  can  cut  it  out  entirely. 
Then  it  wiU  be  a  bonanza  if  we  do  not 
allow  advertising. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  It  could  be  very  well, 
and  bring  spending  into  ito  proper  con- 
text. If  we  have  Interchangeabillty,  then 
we  have  to  reduce  the  total  amount 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  the  Senator 
has  here  Is  not  a  bUl  aUowing  «^p»«g» 
spending  but  a  biU  against  broadcastliv. 
Perhaps  that  is  what  the  Senator  wishes 
to  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  goodness  gracious, 
no.  I  tiave  nothing  against  the  broad- 
casters. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  quar- 
ters, I  have  often  been  called  a  patsy— 
which,  of  course,  it  not  true.  Now  do  not 
label  me  with  that  I  have  been  stig- 
matized enougii  as  it  is. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  wlU  stete  for  the 
record,  with  or  without  this  llmiteUon. 
that  campaign  coste  on  the  average  will 
exceed  what  was  spent  in  1970  to  run  for 
the  Senate.  This  biU  is  a  disclosure  biU 
and  a  good  bUl.  We  should  have  disclo- 
sure. But  it  will  not  save  1  cent  or  put 
a  limit  on  spoiding  for  campaigns.  What 
we  are  doing  is  to  transfer  support  from 
broacasting  to  support  from  the  print 
media  and  we  will  find  some  other  way, 
whether  loudspeakers,  bumper  stickers, 
or  billboards,  to  spend  every  red  cent 
that  every  candidate  can  raise  for  his 
campaign. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  my  time  now 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  for  a 
Question  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  wish  to  inquire,  because 
I  was  not  here  for  the  entire  colloquy, 
the  distinguished  Senator  made  the 
statement  that  every  candidate  could 
figure  out  that  he  could  save  half  his 
campaign  expenditures.  I  agree  as  to  the 
campaigns  I  liave  been  in,  but  has  the 
distingtiished  Senator  figured  out  wliich 
half? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Both  halves.  [Laugh- 
ter.] I  wish  the  Senator  would  ask  me  a 
hard  question  some  day. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  a  modifica- 
tion of  my  amendment  as  suggested  by 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Rhode  Island  and  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Panmw).  The  Senator  has  a  right  to 
modify  his  amendment.  Does  the  Senator 
so  modify  it? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  so  modify  it. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  The 
ammdment  is  modified  as  requested. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fled  is  as  foUows: 

On  page  4,  line  le.  strike  "Ho-  and  Inwrt 
to  lieu  thererf  "Kxcept  u  provided  In  M«tlon 
104  Of  the  Federal  Bectlon  Campaign  Act  at 
1971,  no".  ^^ 

On  page  8.  Une  «,  strike  "No"  and  Insert 
in  ueu  thereof  "Kxcept  ai  provided  In  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  Act.  no". 


On  page  10.  Immediately  after  line  8. 
insert  tbe  following  new  section: 

"UmiXD  TMIB1  MtM«i»»»rrMiY  BZTWBDr 

xxnonuTUBcs  lucitaxxons 

"8w.  104.  (a)  A  legaUy  quaUfied  candidate 
In  any  primary,  runoa,  general,  or  fecial 
election  for  Fedwal  elective  office  may,  at  bis 
option,  transfer  not  to  exceed  20  per 
cent\im  of  the  expenditure  limitation  under 
section  315(c)  of  the  CommunlcaUons  Act  of 
1934  as  amended  or  section  108(c)  of  this 
Act  between  one  or  the  other  to  be  sptuX  on 
either  the  broadcast  or  nonbroadcast  media 
on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  In  such  election. 
Any  amount  so  transferred  from  the  one 
eq>endlture  limitation  to  the  other  nh^n  be 
deducted  from  the  expenditure  limitation 
upon  the  media  from  which  such  transfer  Is 
made. 

"(b)  Any  such  legaUy  qtuJlfled  candidate 
exercising  this  option  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission  In  writing 
of  the  amount  so  transferred  and  q>ent,  and 
shall  provide  such  Commission  with  such 
Information  as  the  Commission,  In  Its  Judg- 
ment, deems  necessary  and  proper  In  the 
exercise  of  this  option. 

"(c)  The  Federal  Elections  Commission  Is 
authorised  to  devdop  ami  promulgate  appro- 
priate rules  and  regiilatlons  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  definitions  contained  In  section 
316(c)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
and  In  section  103(a)  of  this  Act  are  ap- 
plicable to  this  section." 

On  page  10.  Une  6.  strike  "Sac.  104."  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sbc.  106". 

On  page  11,  Une  3.  strike  "Sac.  106."  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sac.  106." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presidoit  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
bade  tile  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Hie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY FEIOM  EXECUTIVE  I,  92D 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  Locarno  Agreemoit 
Establishing  an  International  Classifica- 
tion for  Industrial  Designs,  Executive  I, 
92d  (Congress,  first  session,  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  today  by  ttie  President  of 
the  United  Stetes.  and  that  the  agree- 
ment together  with  the  President's 
message,  be  referred  to  the  C<xnmittoe  on 
Fordgn  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  that  the  President's  message 
be  printed  to  the  Rccord.      

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  objecticm.  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  State*: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification.  I 
transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the 
Locarno  Agreement  Esteblishlng  an  Tn- 
temational  (Classification  for  Industrial 
Designs,  signed  October  8.  1968. 1  trans- 
mit also,  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  Agreement. 
The  countries  which  are  parties  to  the 


Agreement  constitute  a  %)eclal  Uhlan. 
Tbe  principal  purpose  of  that  organiza- 
tion, which  will  consist  of  an  Assembly  of 
all  contracting  parties,  and  a  Committee 
of  Experte,  is  to  estabUsh  an  Interna- 
tional claadflcation  for  Industrial  de- 
signs. Such  a  classification  system  will  be 
of  great  assistance  in  researditng  the  ex- 
istence of  exclusive  righto  respecting  a 
q)ecified  design  or  any  varianto  thereof. 
This  arrangement  will  be  generally  shn- 
ilar  to  that  set  forth  in  the  mce  Agree- 
ment Concerning  International  dasslfl- 
cation  of  Goods  and  Services  to  which 
Trademarks  are  Applied  as  revised  at 
Stockholm  July  14,  1967. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  this 
Agreement. 

RlCHAKD  Ndcoh. 
Thx  Whus  House,  Augiut  i.  1871. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  f  run  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentetives,  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  ito  read- 
ing cleiks,  announced  that  the  HOuse 
had  passed,  without  amendment  the 
Joint  rescdution  (S.J.  Res.  106)  author- 
izing the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion Ai^gnaiing  ifyji  as  the  "Year  of 
World  Minority  language  Groups." 

The  message  also  anTinninfy^  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  cm  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJR.  7960)  to  authorize  m>proi»iatlons 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  ccmtinued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  382)  to  promote 
fair  practices  in  the  conduct  of  dection 
campaigns  for  Federal  political  offices, 
and  for  other  iMirposes. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  14.  strike  out  "amount  at 
time"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "class  and 
amount  of  time  and  same  frequency  of  \]se" 

On  page  10,  line  6,  strike  out  "amount  of 
space."  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "class  and 
■mount   of  apace   and  same  frequency  of 

UM.". 

BCr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President  this  is 
the  amendment  mentioned  In  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  for  a  llmltetion 
of  2  hours. 

I  yield  mys^  20  minutes  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frcmi  Alaska  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  an  extremely 
fair  man.  We  have  had  an  interesting 
discussion  in  committee  about  this  UIL 

The  PRESIDINQ  OiVlCEU.  Does  the 
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Senator  Mk  that  the  amendments  be 
cooaidered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  tyxicvjats.  Yee — two  ammdments. 

■nie  PRXSIDINO  OFPlcaaEl.  The 
amendments  win  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  pio- 
▼Islon  I  am  meet  dlstutted  with  in  this 
bill  Is  one  that  tmrnnatij  attracts  little 
attention.  If  It  were  said  that  a  type- 
setter would  have  to  woi^  far  50  per- 
cent while  he  was  setting  type  In  a  polit- 
ical ad.  that  a  broadcaster  would  have 
to  work  for  50  percent  while  be  read  a 
political  ad  on  a  radio  station,  or  that  a 
television  annoanoer  would  get  paid  50 
percent  while  he  was  reading  a  poutlical 
ad  for  a  candidate.  I  assume  that  would 
cause  a  little  more  attention  to  be  at- 
tracted to  the  matter.  However.  It  does 
not. 

What  it  says  is  that  the  media,  both 
the  air  medlima  and  the  printed  mediimi, 
must  carry  the  political  advertising  at 
the  lowest  unit  rate  available  In  this  45- 
day  period  before  a  primary  election  and 
60-day  period  before  a  general  election. 
Mr.  President.  I  had  printed  in  the 

RSCORO    on    July    21    some    «nrampl«Ha    of 

what  would  happen  In  Alaska — anri  thi« 
is  comparable  all  over  the  country — with 
small  radio  stations,  small  newspapers, 
and  small  television  stations  that  are 
lndei)endent  of  these  massive  networks 
or  are  Independent  of  these  very  large 
newq>aper  chains. 

This  is  what  will  happen  to  them.  A 
fixed  rate  cut,  for  Instance,  shows  that 
for  a  prime  time,  one  spot,  a  60-secoQd 
spot,  will  cost  $12.50.  That  would  be  the 
cost  to  anyone  who  went  In  there.  There 
is  no  discrimination  against  a  politician. 
He  will  not  get  it  at  any  more  expensive 
rate  or  any  cheaper  rate.  However,  if  this 
bill  passes,  the  politician  will  get  that 
time  at  $4.50  Instead  of  $12.50. 

I  have  had  dlsmsslons  with  the  Sen- 
ator fnun  Rhode  Island  In  committee, 
and  I  a^  certain  from  what  he  has  said 
here  that  tWs  Is  the  Intended  result.  I 
do  not  argue  with  his  Intended  result  In 
terms  of  purpose.  I  argue  with  it  in  tains 
of  whether  It  Is  fair  and  whether  we 
should.  In  fact,  require  the  news  media  to 
subsidize  political  campidgns  throughout 
this  country  from  now  on  and  require,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  this  one  station  to 
provide  political  advertising  at  one-third 
the  cost  that  it  was  provided  in  the  last 
election. 

In  the  last  campaign  the  record  shows 
that  my  opponent  spent  twice  as  much 
money  as  I  did  on  radio  and  television. 
Under  the  pending  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  very  generously 
raised  the  amount  fra-  each  medium.  But 
under  the  bill  the  $30,000  would  be  worth 
at  least  $60,000.  So,  if  we  are  t^^i^ng 
about  putting  a  limit  on  expenditures,  it 
is  not  in  this  bill  with  that  provlsioQ. 
It  is  highly  discriminatory  to  say  that 
this  can  happen  in  terms  of  newspapers. 
I  know  of  no  legal  basis  or  constitutional 
basis  whereby  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  order  a  newspaper  to  provide 
advertising  to  a  political  candidate  at 
the  lowest  rate  it  provides  advertising 
media  to  any  other  advertiser. 

With  respect  to  the  air  medium.  I  can 
understand  it,  because  we  regulate  the 
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airwaves.  But  I  would  challenge  anyone 
to  show  me  the  oonstitutioDal  basis  for 
requiring  the  printed  medium  to  provide 
a  political  candidate  for  federal  office 
with  advertising  at  the  lowest  unit  rate 
at  which  it  sells  advertising  to  the  gro- 
cery store  on  an  average  of  6  days  a 
week,  52  weeks  a  year,  and  get  an  earned 
rate  discount. 

I  call  my  amendment  the  comparable 
rates  provtsian.  It  reqidres  that  no  one 
can  discriminate  against  pc^tldans  in 
terms  of  their  advertising.  It  says  that 
they  cannot  charge  us  any  more  than 
they  charge  anyone  else  for  the  same 
class  of  time,  the  same  amount  of  time, 
or  Uie  same  frequency  of  use,  or  the 
same  class  or  amount  of  space  or  the 
same  frequency  of  use  of  the  printed 
medium. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  to  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  in  terms  of  this  lowest  rate 
provision  when  Mr.  Wasilewskl,  from  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
testified  before  the  committee.  He  was 
very  plain,  quoting  from  page  483  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, when  he  said: 

Some  of  the  bUis  Introduced  would  requlra 
that  broadcasters  sell  candidates'  advertlalng 
at  the  lowest  rate  available  to  any  advertiser 
tot  an  equivalent  time  p«lod,  regaidleas  of 
volume  or  other  considerations.  Present  law 
requires  a  broadcasting  station  to  charge  po- 
litical candidates  no  more  than  It  would  an 
advertiser  for  the  comparable  time.  This  In- 
sures that  the  candidate  will  get  treatment 
equitable  to  anyone  else  who  pxirchases  air 
time.  To  require  broadcasters  to  charge  po- 
litical candidates  a  lesser  rate  than  charged 
other  comparable  purchasers  of  time  would 
constitute  an  enforced  subsidy  for  political 
broadcasting— a  subsidy  required  of  no  other 
Industry. 


Mr.  President,  I  underline  that.  It  Is 
certainly  required  of  no  other  industry. 

We  are  not  going  to  say  to  anyone  else 
involved  in  the  campaign  activity,  wheth- 
er a  person  who  prints  billboards,  sells 
billboard  space,  prints  placards,  bumper 
stickers,  sells  balloons,  or  whatever  it  is, 
that  he  has  to  give  a  politician  a  favoxvd 
rate. 

But  the  pending  bill  cuts  right  into  the 
small,  individually  owned  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  and  newspapers  through- 
out the  country. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  might  be  able  to 
get  a  comparison  of  some  of  the  similar 
things  throughout  the  country,  of  simi- 
lar rates  quoted  for  news  media  through- 
out the  country.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
do  so,  because  I  giiess  they  do  not  pro- 
vide these.  TTiey  are  printed  in  the  PCC 
records.  However,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  the  individual  ones. 

Just  to  show  what  will  be  required  of 
the  radio,  television  stations,  or  news- 
papers in  Alaska — according  to  informa- 
tion which  I  have  readily  available the 

Alaska  newspaper  rate  for  1  inch  on  a 
display  rate  is  $3  a  column  inch.  Based 
upon  frequency  of  use,  that  is  reduced 
down  to  as  low  as  $1.30  an  inch.  Under 
the  pending  bill,  It  would  mean  that  the 
politician  would  pay  the  low  rate.  I  think 
it  must  be  a  difficult  thing  for  a  news- 
paper to  handle  every  2  years  or  6  years 
when  the  politicians  come  in  with  adver- 


tising that  is  not  very  well  prepared  and 
not  made  up  in  the  careful  way  in  which 
the  grocery  store  ads  would  be  made  up 
in  terms  of  regular  ads  coming  into  the 
newspaper  office.  But  they  are  to  get  the 
grocery  store  rate  available  in  the  small 
weekly  and  monthly  newspapers  in  my 
State  that  barely  survive.  They  would 
have  to  provide  the  politicians  with  that 
rate. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  bill  is 
not  a  limitation  on  expenditures. 

Under  this  provision,  it  becomes  a  bill 
which  strictly  requires  a  news  medium 
to  give  the  political  candidate  at  least  a 
50  percent  preference  in  terms  of  adver- 
tising. 

If  I  might  have  the  attention  of  the 
Soiator  from  Rhode  Island  for  Just  a 
minute,  I  will  ask  him  if  I  have  misinter- 
preted this  in  any  way.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion now  to  have  the  lowest  unit  rate  in 
either  the  45-  or  60-day  period  available 
to  any  advertiser  regardless  of  volume  or 
class  of  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
I  was  not  overstating  the  case  as  far  as 
this  provision  is  concerned. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  The  Senator  took 
occasion  to  raise  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionaUty  of  imposing  this  low  unit 
cost  on  the  newspaper.  There  is  no  case 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  reseaitsh 
that  declares  such  a  law  unconstitu- 
tional. However,  there  Is  a  New  Hamp- 
shire case  that  went  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Hampshire.  And  Ihe  su- 
preme court  held: 

The  stsitute  estaWlshlng  the  oommerelal 
advertising  rate  as  maximum  rate  lot  po- 
litical advertising  m  newspapers  or  by  radio 
stations  does  not  abridge  freedom  of  the 
press. 

That  is  the  language  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Hampshire.  The  case  was 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  certiorari  was  re- 
fused. Then,  they  asked  for  a  review  of 
the  refusal  and  it  was  refused  again.  That 
allowed  the  supreme  court  decision  of 
New  Hampshire  to  stand. 

We  were  gxiided  by  that.  I  am  not  say- 
ing the  question  of  constitutionality  can- 
not be  debated;  it  can  be. 

We  are  meredy  saying  that  a  campaign 
is  in  the  pubUc  interest  to  bring  to  the 
people  not  only  the  quality  of  the  candi- 
dates but  also  the  various  issues  that 
affect  the  community,  State,  or  the  Na- 
tion. 

We  are  saying  that  a  political  candi- 
date is  not  that  kind  of  customer  either 
for  the  newspapers  or  the  news  media 
that  he  can  actually  undertake  a  con- 
tract to  be  on  radio  or  in  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  entire  calendar  year,  like, 
let  us  say,  Procter  k  Gamble,  or  some 
cigarette  manufacturer  which  has  prime 
rates.  All  we  are  saying  to  a  newspaper 
is.  "You  yourself  establish  your  prime 
rate,  but  whatever  you  estaUlsh,  that 
rate  you  must  give  to  a  candidate  for 
public  office,  in  the  pubUc  interest,  for 
45  days  preceding  the  date  of  a  primary 
election  and  during  the  60  days  preced- 
hig  the  date  of  a  general  br  special  elec- 
tion." That  is  all  we  aife  dotag  and  we 
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think  that  is  in  the  public  interest  We 
are  doing  that  to  make  it  available  for 
the  voBjo.  without  great  means,  in  order  to 
challenge  another  candidate,  who  may 
be  Just  as  worthy,  but  who  has  tronen- 
dous  means,  to  put  them  on  th«  same 
level  so  that  money  will  not  be  the  com- 
mon denominator  but  so  that  wisdom, 
talent,  and  the  Issues  will  be  the  common 
denominator.  That  Is  what  is  behind 
this. 

I  know  Uie  Senator  from  Alaska  is  ab- 
solutely sincere  about  his  position.  There 
Is  no  doubt  alxmt  it.  But  that  is  why  we 
decided  it  this  way  smd  I  think  we  did 
the  right  thing.  We  ore  not  saying  to 
anyone,  "You  have  to  give  a  certain 
party  a  rate  you  do  not  give  anyone 
else."  What  we  are  saying  is,  "You  make 
your  rate  and  establish  it.  Itie  lowest 
unit  cost  you  charge  anyone  is  that  sec- 
tion of  time  on  television,  on  radio,  or 
in  newspapers  you  have  to  charge  the 
candidate  for  public  office,  whether  he 
is  running  for  the  school  committee,  dag 
catcher,  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  You  have  to  give  ntni  the  same 
rate." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  he  stated  his  case  very  fairly.  I  only 
rebut  that  by  saying:  Look  at  the  sta- 
tions. We  have  small  stations.  For  in- 
stance, in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  we  have 
three  television  stations,  four  FM  sta- 
tions, four  AM  stations,  two  newspapers, 
and  we  have  less  than  100,000  people. 
The  thing  that  made  that  available  was 
a  group  of  people  who  were  very  aggres- 
sive and  very  competent.  The  rate  cards 
show  that  for  prime  time  it  is  $300  for 
a  60-minute  program.  On  the  same  sta- 
tion for  class  C  time  it  is  $100. 

What  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
is  really  saying  is  that  the  politician  will 
walk  in  and  get  prime  time  that  is  worth 
$300  if  anyone  else  were  to  buy  U — and 
believe  me,  they  do  buy  it — and  that 
time  is  put  aside  for  them  and  they  pay 
only  $100. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  Is  100 
miles  off  course. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Tell  me  where  I  am  off 
course. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  same  time  that 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  is  prime 
time  for  ProctOT  li  Gamble  for  which  they 
charge  Proctor  b  Gamble  $300,  and  they 
cannot  charge  the  Senator  $400. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  vi  not  what  the 

bill  says. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  has  nothing  to  do 

with  time,  or  frequency,  or  use.  We  took 

it  up  with  the  staff  and  the  FCC.  If  the 

Senator  Is  willing  to  concede  class  of 

time  I  am  ahead  and  I  am  willing  to  quit. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know  where 

the  Senator  gets  "class  of  time."  I  am 

talking  about  the  same  period  of  time.  In 

other  words,  If  there  is  an  agreement  on 

the  part  of  any  radio  statical  or  television 

station  that  between  6  o'clock  and  7 

o'clock  anybody  can  buy  time  for  $200, 

and  that  is  the  lowest  unit  cost  for  that 

time,  if  the  Senator  biQrs  that  same  time 

between  6  and  7  o'clock  they  cannot 

charge  the  Senator  more  than  $200. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  go  one 
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step  farther?  Suppose  the  Senator  buys 
it  10  times  and  I  buy  it  one  time;  then, 
the  Senator  would  get  the  earned  rate 
discount. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  cannot 
buy  it  10  times  because  he  does  not  \fay 
10  times  a  year;  he  buys  it  one  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  in  agreement 
on  class  of  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  Senator  gets  the  expression  "class  of 
time."  

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  double-, 
triple-,  and  third-class  time;  and  that  Is 
prime  Ume,  middle  time,  and  run-of-the- 
staticm  time.  It  is  in  the  FCC  Journals. 

How  about  newspapere?  Can  we  go  into 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  If  in  the  Sunday 
newspaper,  page  5,  anyone  can  buy  it  for 
$300,  they  eannot  charge  the  Senatw 
more  than  $300  for  that  same  page  6  on 
Sunday.  That  is  all  I  am  saying.  In  other 
words,  they  have  to  treat  the  man  run- 
ning for  public  office  in  the  same  way 
they  treat  their  own  best  customers. 
What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  stlU  think  thne  is 
something  wrcmg  with  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

MX.  STEVENS.  I  will  yldd  in  just  a 
moment. 

The  Soiator  says  there  is  a  premium 
for  advertising  on  page  2  and  if  the  gro- 
cery store  buys  page  2,  it  would  pay  the 
same  price  I  would  pay  as  a  candidate; 
but  if  the  grocery  store  bought  the  page 
for  52  weeks  and  at  a  special  price,  the 
Senator  would  get  the  special  price  or 
discount. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Senator  is  headed  on  the  right 
course.  The  Smator  has  oome  around  to 
where  he  should  have  started. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  we  need  to  put  that  language  In  the 
bill  in  respect  to  class  and  time.  It  is  not 
imderstood  by  the  Industry.  I  have  a  let- 
ter here  concemtDg  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  tu^py  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  already  discussed 
this  part  of  the  bill  with  the  Senator 

from  Rhode  Island. 

l^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  another  20  minutes  and  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
ready discussed  this  part  of  the  bill  with 
the  Senator  earlier  this  morning.  I  think 
that  as  far  as  one  part  of  the  Stevens 
amendment  is  concerned  there  Is  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds.  While  I  do  not  think 
the  bill  quite  says  what  the  intention 
is,  reading  the  committee  report,  page 
27,  especially,  I  think  the  Intention  is 
stated  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  the  manager 
of  the  biU,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
cannot  get  together  on  this  one  part; 
that  is,  for  the  same  class  or  quality  of 
time  the  unit  charge  will  be  the-  same, 
whether  it  is  for  a  politics^  advertiser. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  «ettlnff  to  an- 


other angle,  and  that  is  if  the  commercial 
advertiser  is  given  a  certaiB  rate  because 
he  is  going  to  advertise  for  two  times  a 
day  for  30  days  and  therefore  he  may 
get  a  discount  of  20  percent,  tfaa  qoea- 
tion  Is  whether  the  political  advertiser 
who  comes  in  for  Just  one  time  a  day 
for  10  days  can  get  the  same  unit  price. 

I  do  Imow  the  answer  but  I  know 
the  way  the  bill  reads  it  would  permit 
the  political  advertiser  to  get  that  unit 
price  even  though  he  may  only  advertise 
for  10  days,  whereas  the  commercial 
advertiser  gets  It  because  he  is  going  to 
advertise  for  30  days. 

I  would  lllce  to  have  the  comment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  becMue 
I  am  sure  the  committee  went  into  this 
aspect  and  it  is  a  troublesome  matter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  the  way  the 
bill  reads: 

During  the  46  days  preceding  the  date  of  a 
primary  election  and  during  the  60  days  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  a  general  or  spte^aX  elec- 
tion In  which  such  person  Is  a  candidate,  the 
lowest  unit  charge  of  the  station  for  the 
same  amount  of  time  during  the  same  period: 

Mr.  President,  you  could  change  that 
and  say  "lowest  unit  charge  of  the  sta- 
tion for  the  same  amount  and  period  of 
time." 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  same  amount  nnd 
class  of  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  it  is  the  period 
that  counts,  because  in  television  it  Is  the 
period  that  constitutes  prime  time.  The 
Senator  calls  it  class;  I  call  it  period.  If 
class  means  so  much  the  Senator  can  use 
"class."  But  we  want  to  make  sure  we  are 
talking  about  the  same  thing.  Class  is 
quality.  Period  is  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  recognized  that  we  are 
talking  about  the  same  thing  insofar  as 
class  of  time  is  concerned,  whether  it  is 
prime,  triple  A,  <x  class  D  time.  The 
language  can  be  worked  out  on  that.  But 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  a  point 
here,  and  that  is  that  if  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time  which  is  45  days  preceding 
a  primary  election  and  60  days  preced- 
ing a  general  election  a  commercial  ad- 
vertiser would  foe  given  a  unit  cost  at  the 
20  percent  discount  because  he  is  ad- 
vertising each  day  of  the  30  days,  and 
the  political  advertiser  is  coming  along 
and  advertising  only  in  S  days,  or  per- 
haps 2  days,  in  the  same  class  of  time,  yet 
the  political  advertiser  will  get  that  dis- 
count. I  think  that  Is  the  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  making.  I  think  there 
Is  agreement  between  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  committee  was  in 
agreement  on  this  point.  Insofar  as  can- 
didates for  public  office  in  any  State, 
municipal,  or  nationwide  office  were  con- 
cerned, as  a  pubUc  service,  they  ought 
to  be  entitled  to  the  lowest  unit  charge. 
Frankly,  there  was  not  too  great  an  ob- 
jection to  it.  Naturally,  of  course,  the 
broadcasting  industry  would  like  to  have 
it  out.  The  newspapers  would  like  to 
have  it  out.  We  know  that,  but  I  think 
they  owe  the  country  something.  .They 
are  given  licenses.  They  en^oy  lucrative 
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busineBBeB.  They  hare  more  or  leas  mo- 
nopcdlee.  to  a  certain  extent.  I  do  not 
see  any  harm  In  it  at  alL 

lir.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  further? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  What  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  saying  is  no  doubt  the 
truth,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  devel- 
oped here  on  the  floor  what  that  amounts 
to.  I  do  not  know,  in  dollars  and  cents, 
wiiat  that  particular  aspect  of  the  Ste- 
vens amendment  Is  going  to  mean  to  a 
small  radio  or  TV  station.  I  do  not  know 
wheth^  we  are  talking  about  a  small 
amount  of  money  or  a  large  amount  of 
mcniey  because  I  am  not  that  cognizant 
with  the  rates  on  prime  time. 

Mr.  PASTORB.  The  committee  limited 
it  to  45  da]rs  tor  a  prinuu^  election  and 
to  60  days  for  a  general  election.  We 
were  shortening  the  campaign  time,  in 
effect.  Not  only  that,  but  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  wait  to  come  within  thoee  45 
days  and  those  60  dasrs  because  the  can- 
didates will  get  the  lower  rates.  The 
discount  may  come  to  30  percent  or  50 
percent — ^I  do  not  know — for  radio  and 
TV.  I  do  not  think  the  new^mpers  get 
into  the  lowest  unit  cost,  only  the  radio 
and  television,  because  most  of  the  radio 
and  television  stations  are  connected  as 
affiliates  with  the  networks,  and  the  net- 
works enter  into  agreements.  They  make 
certain  concessions  to  the  licensees  for 
the  time  they  use  in  showing  nAttnnai 
broadcasting  programs 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  very  frankly 
what  I  think  is  a  remarkable  thing. 
Metromedia,  WTTQ;  NBC,  Dr.  Oold- 
man:  ABC.  Mr.  Goldenson:  CBS.  Dr. 
Stanton — all  four  of  them  came  in  and 
said.  "We  are  willing  to  give  a  discount 
voluntarily." 

When  it  was  put  up  to  the  committee, 
the  committee  said.  "No;  it  oug^t  to  be 
placed  in  the  law." 

Mr.  8TWENB.  Tills  is  the  very  prob- 
lem. Th0  networks  can  come  in  and  say. 
"We  are  willing  to  be  big  guys,"  but 
what  about  Cordova,  or  TCotrttt^^n^  or 
Fairbanks,  statlflDs  whtch  are  selling  time 
to  a  local  grocery  store  or  a  drugstore  or 
a  drive-In.  Tbey  have  to  serateh  for  it. 
That  comes  to  one-third  of  the  tinm, 
going  by  the  class  (tf  time  and  frequency 
of  use.  Hie  difference  Is  one-third  on 
the  treiiiiaiey  and  ttie  dass  of  ttmt  if 
we  are  agreed  on  what  prime  time  is.  the 
class  it  Is.  we  are  still  talking  about  fre- 
quency.    

Mr.  PASTORE.  lliere  Is  nothing  in  the 
law  which  compels  the  radio  or  televi- 
sion station  to  sell  any  time.  They  do  not 
have  to  sdl  a  nickel's  worth  of  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Tbat  may  be  the  law. 
but  if  there  is  a  presidential  or  senatorial 
or  gubernatorial  campaign  and  thoee  sta- 
tions try  to  prevent  campaigners  from 
using  their  facilities,  there  would  be  a 
great  protest. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  was  just  reminded 
that  they  do  have  to  sell  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time.  That  provision  was  in- 
serted to^e^. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  a  provislca 
that  requbrn  them  to  aeU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  thegr  cannot  Inun- 
date the  broadcasting;  it  has  to  be  rea- 
sonable, m  my  State  the  radio  and  tele- 


vlshm  announcements  tell  ttie  people  that 
so  much  time  win  be  made  available  f  cht 
political  purposes.  Iliey  wait  for  the  ap- 
jdlcants  to  come  In,  and  they  *n*wtt>- 

I  realise  there  may  be  dUBculties  In 
some  places,  but  loddng  at  this  fttim  a 
panoramic  view,  I  do  not  know  of  a  situ- 
atkm  where  there  is  not  some  dlfflcul^. 
Perhaps  the  answer  for  Ala^a  is  that 
they  may  have  to  chaive  the  candidates 
the  full  time.  I  do  not  think  we  are  ask- 
ing too  much  in  this  bilL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  say  throuiliout 
the  country,  where  there  is  a  weekly  or 
local  newspaper,  the  situation  would  be 
the  same. 

My  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
words  "amount  of  time"  and  use  the 
tennin(dogy  class  and  amount  of  time 
and  same  frequecy  of  use,"  whether  we 
call  It  unit  or  class  or  time.  We  are  in 
agreement 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  doing  is  repealing  the  lowest 
unit  cost  provision,  and  I  cannot  accept 
it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  said  he 
agreed  on  class  of  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  telling  the  Sen- 
ator that  anything  he  does  to  disturb  the 
provision  for  lowest  unit  cost  I  am 
against.  If  the  Senator  tells  me  that  his 
amendment  carries  the  lowest  unit  cost 
provision,  we  will  get  together  on  the 
Isnguage.  but  if  he  is  out  to  destroy  the 
provision  for  lowest  unit  cost.  I  am 
against  it. 

Mr.  ST^EVENS.  I  am  tiTtaig  to  preserve 
the  lowest  unit  cost  bads  on  a  compar- 
able basis.  I  had  understood  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  agreed  on  it 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agreed  on  what? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  On  the  same  c-l<vw  of 
time.  The  Senator  wants  prime  time  to 
be  paid  as  prime  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  suggested  that  we 
would  use  the  words  "amount"  and  "same 
period  of  time."  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
correct  it  that  way.  I  will  aco^t  it 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  we  can 
take  a  look  at  it. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Out  of 
whose  time  does  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  come? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Tlie  Chair  can  take  It 
out  of  my  time.  I  do  not  care. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presid^it,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment on  page  2,  line  23  of  the  Pastore 
substitute.  Strike  out  everything  after 
the  word  "amount",  insert  a  ccunma.  and 
have  it  read,  "class  and  amount  of  time 
during  the  same  period". 

On  page  8.  line  5  after  the  word 
"amount",  insert  "and  class". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  mnHifif^tj^^n  to  the 

desk? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
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The  PRBSmiNO  OPinCER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  with 
these  modlflratlons,  which  are  agreeable 
to  the  conunmee.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  the  amcDdmeot,  and  I  ylald 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

TtoB  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER,  b  all 
remaining  time  yMded  back? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  repeat  the 
modifloaticn,  in  order  to  make  It  clear 

On  page  2.  line  23,  after  the  word 
"amount"  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  we 
delete  everything  to  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph on  page  24.  and  substitute  In  Hen 
thereof  ",  class  and  amount  of  time  dur- 
ing the  same  period"? 

Mf.  STEVENS.  And  on  page  8,  Une  5 
insert  after  the  word  "amount" 

Mr.  PASTORE.  After  the  woid 
"amount"  insert  "and  class  <A  space" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct.  Has  my 
amendment  been  so  modified? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Win  the 
Senator  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  Snvsns'  amendment,  as  modlfled. 

is  as  follows: 

On  page  a.  Une  83,  >trlke  out  eTerytblng 
atter  "amount"  and  In^rt  In  lieu  thereof 
"class  and  amount  of  time  for  the  nune 
period." 

On  page  8.  Ua*  8,  aftsr  the  word  '^mogm- 
Uuart  "and  tiam  of  i 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  aU  le- 
meaning  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  RscoRo  to  be  clear  that  this  in  no 
way  rejects  the  committee  report  rec- 
ommendation as  to  the  lowest  unit  eost 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. It  is  the  lowest  unit  cost  for  the 
same  class  of  time  and  the  same  period 
of  the  day,  diulng  the  same  45-  or  60- 
day  period.  We  have  not  done  anything 
about  the  frequency  of  use.  We  concede 
that,  but  we  have  gone  to  the  prime 
time  concept. 

Hie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  aU  le- 
malning  tlmeylelded  back? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  the  ad<vtion 
of  the  amendment,  and  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  AU  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  frran 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stivkhs),  as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 


THE  HIQHER  EDUCATION  BILL— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  authorised  by  the  ma- 
jOTlty  leader,  afto-  having  consulted 
with  the  minority  leader  and  the  prin- 
cipal parties  on  both  sides,  to  present  the 
foUowing  unanimous  consent  request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with  respect 
to  the  so-called  higher  education  bill — 
when  it  is  caUed  up— that  debate  on  that 
bin  be  limited  to  6  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
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by  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javzts). 

Ordered  further,  that  the  time  on  any 
amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour  the 
time  to  be  equaUy  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  movo-  of  such  amend- 
ment and  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bin  (Mr.  Pxu),  with  exceptions  as 
to  the  time  on  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

An  amendmmt  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DoimncK) ,  on  which  there 
be  3  hours. 

Two  amendments  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mxtcalt),  on  each  of 
which  there  be  2  hours. 

Provided  further,  that  time  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment  be  limited 
to  one-half  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  and  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bin  (Mr.  Pill). 

Ordo-ed  further,  that  no  amendment 
not  germane  be  received. 

Provided  further,  that  Senators  in  c«i- 
trol  of  time  on  the  bill  may  yield  there- 
from to  any  Senator  on  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  with  the  exception  of 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  in  connection 
with  the  limitation  on  germane  amend- 
ments, I  should  like  to  get  a  ruling  at 
this  time,  before  I  agree  to  that,  that 
the  Foreign  Service  scholarship  pro- 
gram is  germane. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  re^x)nse  to  the  able  Senator  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  aU  amend- 
ments which  have  been  enumerated  be 

in  order. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  And  amendments  to  those 
amendments,  because  otherwise  the  rule 
of  nongermaneness  would  apply  to  an 
amendment  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrginU.  I  so 
modify  the  request. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  get  one 
thing  clear.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
objective,  but  I  do  want  to  clarify  one 
point: 

We  may  not  be  able  to  reach  this  bill 
this  week,  or  may  not  be  able  to  finish  it. 
What  is  our  imderstanding  as  to  whether 
this  unanimous-consent  agreement  on 
the  part  of  everybody — it  is  fine  with  me, 
I  say  in  advance,  but  I  think  it  should 
be  clear  whether  it  will  or  wlU  not  carry 
over  the  recess. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  \^ginla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  respond  by  saying  that  in 
my  judgment,  and  I  hope  the  majority 
leader  will  say  something  on  this,  we  will 
reach  the  bill  and  ought  to  be  able  to 
complete  it  before  the  recess. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  And  even  If  we  do  not,  Is 
It  the  intention  to  carry  it  over  the  re- 
cess? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^^rglnla.  Yes,  I 
would  h(9)e  so. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  As  a  result  of  some  of 
my  discussions  with  some  of  the  minority 
members  who  feel  strongly  on  the  pover- 
ty bill,  I  thought  we  had  better  take  the 
precaution  on  this  one  that  this  unani- 


mous-consent   agifeement    wlU    apply 
whenever  the  biU  is  caUed  up. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
true.  I  believe  that,  operating  on  the 
double-track  system,  as  we  intend  to  do. 
we  will  be  able  to  take  it  up  and  complete 
it  before  the  recess. 

Mr,  JAvrrs,  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  in 
good  faith— and  I  think  the  majority 
leader  can  help  us  in  this— every  effort 
is  going  to  be  made  to  reach  it;  and  if  it 
is  not  reached,  it  will  be  right  on  the 
calendar  when  we  get  back.  We  would 
not  want  this  matter  to  drag  along  and 
have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
outstanding,  because  circumstances 
might  change. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  gohig  to 
make  every  effort  to  finish  it  before  the 
conclusion  of  bushiess  on  Friday,  and 
we  have  every  expectation  that  we  wilL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Or,  if  we  do  not,  that  it 
wiU  be  on  the  calendar  when  we  come 
back. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    It    wlU    be.    But. 

frankly,  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
not  looking  too  far  ahead  on  this  bllL 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  do  not 
anticipate  objecting — ^l  would  like  to  fol- 
low up  what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  said.  In  the  event  we  do  not  reach 
the  biU  or  do  not  flnuh  it  prior  to  the 
recess,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  during 
the  recess  period  we  will  find,  from  some 
of  the  education  groups  or  other  people 
involved,  amendments  which  are  not 
enumerated  in  here  and  which  may  be  of 
some  significance.  The  question,  then.  i& 
whether  the  mood  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  majority  whip  would  be 
to  modify  whatever  unanimous  consent 
we  have  to  include  additional  amend- 
ments which  mifl^t  be  of  more  signifi- 
cance that  just  the  1-hour  time  limi- 
tation would  permit  us  to  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Of  course,  if  they 
were  germane. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is,  if  they  related 
to  the  subject  of  higher  education. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senators. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 
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Provided  further,  nuit,  no  aoMndnMnt  that 
U  not  germane  to  the  jnoTUdona  at  the  eald 
blu  ahaU  be  received,  eaoept  the  amead- 
mente  enumerated  above  and  amandBMati 
to  amendments  which  are  germane  thetvto. 


Ordered,  That,  during  the  oonalderatim 
of  the  Hl^er  Xducatlon  blU  (8.  650)  debate 
on  any  amendment  (except  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  tzam  (Colorado  (lir.  OOMm- 
icK)  which  shall  be  limited  to  S  houn,  and 
3  amendments  by  the  q^rmtor  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  MrrcAur),  which  shall  be  limited 
to  a  hours  each)  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  oontroUed  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  ^w^i  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pbx). 

Ordered  further.  That,  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  Uie  said  bUl.  debate  ahaU 
be  limited  to  6  hours  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  oontndled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pbx)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  javrb).  Provided, 
That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bUl,  aUot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
any  amendment,  moUon,  or  appeal,  except  a 
motion  to  table. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIQN 
ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (8.  382)  to  promote 
fair  practices  in  the  conduct  of  election 
campaigns  for  Federal  political  oflloes. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  an  amendment.  I  think  we  can  dis- 
pose of  it  in  short  order. 

AMZMDIOCMT  MO.  SSS 

Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  263,  and  I  have 
modified  it  to  conform  to  the  Pastore 
substitute.  I  send  to  the  desk  the  modifi- 
cations. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  23,  line  4,  strike  "and". 

On  page  33,  Une  5,  before  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  "and  the  name  and  addieaa 
of.  and  cfllce  sought  by,  each  candidate  on 
whose  behalf  such  nxpenditure  was  made" 

On  page  M,  Une  23,  strike  "and". 

On  page  30.  line  34,  before  the  semloolon 
insert  "and  the  name  and  ■rtitrsse  of,  and 
office  sou^t  by,  each  candidate  on  whose  be- 
half such  expoidlture  was  made". 

Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
that  this  amendment  would  improve  the 
reporting  procedures  required  of  politi- 
cal committees.  It  would  require  those 
committees  to  list,  in  addition  to  how 
they  spend  the  money,  in  whose  behalf— 
the  candidate's  name — the  money  is 
spent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
studied  this  amendment.  I  believe  It 
would  strengthen  the  disclosure  section 
If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada.  I  think  we  can  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPONQ.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  this  amendment  would  re- 
quire disclosure  of  specific  expenditures 
that  a  committee  might  report  on  behalf 
of  each  candidate? 
Mr.  SPONQ.  niat  is  correct. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPONQ.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modlfled. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINQB.  Mr.  Prerident,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

•nie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Tbin 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

Ttia  assistant  l^lslative  cleik  read  as 
foUows: 
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On  p^»  ai.  IHm  10.  «ft«r  th«  vara  "oon- 
trUnitloa*'*  loMrt  tli*  f<dIo«lnc:  In  taeam 
at  «0." 

On  pac*  31.  Una  a*,  itift*  ttM  vcMI  "imy" 
and  Insert  In  Ilea  tlMnof "%". 

On  line  34  after  the  wonl  "oontntnitlon" 
Inaert  tbe  foUowtng:  In  enMaa  ctf  flO." 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator talked  to  me  about  this  amendment. 
I  understand  that  be  has  talked  to  the 
author  of  the  disclosure  part  of  the  bill. 
Tlie  amendment  seems  to  me  to  be  rea- 
sonable. 

Mr.  HOLLZNGS.  This  amendment  ap- 
plies to  the  small  contribution  of  $1  or 
$2.  so  that  It  will  xu>t  be  necessary  to 
employ  a  large  staff  and  keep  all  Uiese 
records.  Having  a  large  staff  would  really 
discourage  the  small  contributor.  This 
amendment  applies  to  small  contribu- 
tions. Tremendous  recordkeoiing  would 
be  ttecesBary  unle»  we  provided  that  In 
tho  case  of  contributions  of  $10  or  less 
all  these  records  would  not  be  required. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  I  find  the  amendment 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Would  this  amendment 
eliminate  the  detailed  accounting  and 
reccotlkeeping  for  contributions  under 
$10? 

Mr.  HOLUNQS.  Under  $10. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  no  objection. 

BCr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLXNOS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggMt  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
quorum  to  be  stopped  at  4  pjn.  At  that 
time,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  under  a  previous  agree- 
ment, win  be  recognised  for  the  ecmsid- 
eration  of  the  conference  report  on 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  advise 
whether  It  is  the  intention  to  return  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  382  or  whether  it 
will  go  over  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIBU3.  It  is  up  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fnxn  Nevada  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. Whatever  their  wishes  are.  the 
leadership  wlU  be  glad  to  accede  to  them. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  whether  consideration  of 
S.  382  wHl  go  over  until  tomorrow,  after 
the  matter  to  which  the  majority  leader 
has  referred  is  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  What  time  wlU 
the  Senate  meet  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  10  ajn. 


LINCOLN    HOME    NATIONAL 
HISTORIC    SITE 

BIT.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  befrae  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  HH.  9798. 

Hm  Chair  laid  before  the  Senate  a 


message  from  the  House  on  HH.  9798, 
an  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  eetahllsh  the  Lincoln  Home 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  S- 
llnoto.  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
read  twice  by  title. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  ask  unanimous  ccxisent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  cooslder- 
aticm  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  bm? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
so-called  Lincoln  boyhood  bill,  to  estab- 
lish the  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic 
site,  in  ^rlngfleld.  HI. 

We  have  extended  discussion  and  ex- 
tended hearings  on  the  Senate  side.  The 
Senate  committee  reported  it  favorably 
and  unanimously  to  the  Senate.  It  was 
before  the  Senate  and  it  was  approved. 
This  is  the  House  counterpNart  of  the 
bilL 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  OUnois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presidoit.  passage  of 
HJl.  9798  today  wHl  be  a  great  tribute  to 
Congressman  Paul  FnrDunr.  It  is  he  who 
has  been  the  moving  force  behind  this 
legislation  to  make  Abraham  Lincoln's 
home  in  i^ringfleld.  HI.,  a  national  his- 
toric site.  This  bUI  will  make  possible  the 
purchase  of  a  foiu'-block  area  around 
the  Llncohi  home  and  restoration  of  the 
site  as  it  appeared  when  Lincoln  lived 
there  before  becoming  President  in  1861. 

I  commend  Representative  Futdut  for 
his  leadership  in  this  biU  and  fed  It  is 
(mly  proper  that  the  President  should 
sign  the  House  of  RepresentativeB  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  so  that  it  will  be 
clear  that  tUs  originated  with  Repre- 
sentative FnrsuT  in  the  House.  I  have 
been  happy  to  cooperate  with  him  on 
this  side  of  the  Capitol,  and  I  wish  to 
express  appreciation  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  who  so  enthusiastically 
backed  a  comi>anion  bill  I  introduced  in 
the  Senate.  Oinr  actions  here  today  will 
result  in  final  congressional  action  on 
this  bill. 

BCr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  the  Senate  has  a  rare  (Hwor- 
tunlty  to  honor  one  of  the  oounti7's 
greatest  Presidents,  as  well  as  the  State 
and  the  city  which  he  called  home. 

A  little  over  a  century  ago  the  coun- 
try faced  the  first  real  challenge  to  its 
national  existence.  It  was  saved  by  a 
unique  American  who  came  from  the 
prairies  of  mid-America — ^from  UUnois. 
Abraham  Lino(dn  had  faith  in  the  good 
sense  and  decency  of  men  and  believed  in 
the  possibilities  for  reason  and  progress 
in  the  world. 

When  he  left  Springfldd.  HI.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1861,  he  could  not  have  foreseen 
the  enormity  of  the  task  that  lay  ahead. 
We  will  never  be  sure  what  events  or 
good  fortune  conspired  to  give  us  this 
man  in  that  moment  of  need.  We  do 
know  that  a  hcune^un,  sdf-taught  man, 
unequipped  by  conventional  standards  to 
assume  the  Presidency,  emerged  from 
Springfield  in  1861  to  reunite  a  country 
almost  destroyed  by  open  rebellion. 

It  is  only  appropriate  that  the  place 
where  Ltnooln  unknowingly  prepared 
himself  to  meet  the  challenges  of  his 
fateful  Presidency  be  preserved  and  des- 


ignated the  national  hiatoric  laimm^Tk 
that  it  is. 

Hie  Lincoln  home,  located  on  the  oor- 
ner  of  Jackson  and  Eighth  Streets  in 
SpringDtid,  was  the  only  plaee  Linooln 
called  home  for  the  17  years  preceding 
his  Presidmcy. 

Currently  maintained  by  the  State  of 
Illinois  in  its  originai  cimdltiisi,  it  is  oM 
of  the  10  most  popular  historic  sites  in 
the  country.  The  neighborhood  sur- 
rounding tbB  home  has  betm  increastaf- 
ly  subject  to  the  deterioration  of  com- 
mercial uriMUQlzation.  The  T.<ty<o]n  HooM 
National  Historic  Site  biU.  on  which  w 
will  vote  today,  establishes  a  four-square 
block  area  surrounding  the  house  to  be 
administered  by  the  National  Park  SeiV- 
Ice  and  restored  to  its  original  condition 
at  the  time  Lincoln  lived  there. 

At  the  Tilncoln  Home  a  smalltown 
lawyer  and  political  novice  became  a 
statesman  of  world  renown.  I  trust  that 
the  Senate  wlU  insure  the  preservation  of 
ttds  important  part  of  our  national  life. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Ull 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is.  (m  the  thhd  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  can.  9798)  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

QUORUM  CAU< 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidait.  first. 
I  stiggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  The  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

Hie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quourm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlim.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presidiog 
Ofllcer  (Mr.  Tutmrr)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nom- 
ination of  Robert  A.  Morse,  of  New  York, 
to  be  UJ3.  attorney  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  which  was  reforred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE.  JXJ8TICI. 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPBO- 
PRIATIONB.  1973— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICES     (Mr. 
Roth).  Tbe  hour  of  4  pjn.  baring  ar- 
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rived,  and  under  the  previous  order,  tbe 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  confer- 
ence rqwrt  on  HJl.  9272,  which  the  deik 
willrqwrt. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  Hfott  of  the  oopftmlttae  of  oonf crenoe  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Rouaee  on 
tbe  aaaendmenta  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(KlL  Wn).  making  approprtatlona  for  the 
Departownts  of  State.  Justice,  and  Oom- 
meroe,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agendea 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1073,  and 
for  other  purpoeea. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
tbe  House  proceedings  of  the  CoNowa- 
siONAL  Rbcoro  of  JuIy  28,  1971,  at  page 
27712.)       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  win  proceed  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

hb.  MOCE2LLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thall  makse  only  a  few  brief  remarks. 

The  total  of  the  appropriations  al- 
lowed it  $4,067,116,000.  This  sum  is  $149.- 
686,0<)0  bdow  the  total  budget  estimates 
of  new  obllgational  authority,  is  $30,967,- 
000  below  the  total  sum  recommended  by 
ttie  Soiate,  and  $382,933,000  above  the 
total  allowed  by  the  House. 

Jn  my  Judgment  it  Is  a  fairly  good  bill. 
The  amoimts  provided  for  some  of  the 
items  are  not  to  my  complete  satisfac- 
tion: howew,  imder  the  present  finan- 
cial con(Ution  of  available  revenues,  there 
will  be  suffleloit  funds  to  meet  the  es- 
sential expenses  of  the  3  departments, 
the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972. 

As  Members  know,  the  rate  of  expendi- 
tures since  July  1  ha£  been  under  a 
continuing  rescduUon  of  Congress,  and 
will  be  until  such  time  as  the  pending  bill 
becomes  law. 

Major  items  that  were  added  by  the 
Senate  and  were  approved,  reduced  or 
denied  in  conference  are  the  following: 

For  the  Department  of  State,  the  con- 
ference an;>roved  $90,000  for  payment  of 
dues  to  the  International  Center  for  the 
Study  of  the  Preservation  and  Restora- 
tion of  Cultural  Property:  $200,000  of 
the  $400,000  added  for  the  lamprey  pro- 
gram of  the  Great  Lakes  and  $1,- 
780,000  for  the  design  and  initial  con- 
struction of  the  Tijuana  flood  control 
project,  under  the  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Also  approved  was 
$500,000  of  the  $2  million  recommended 
additional  for  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  program,  to  provide  a 
total  <a  $40.6  million  and  change  (rf 
$500.000— from  $4  milUon  to  $4.5  mil- 
lion—In the  use  of  excess  foreign  curren- 
cies. By  this  action,  the  sum  of  $36  mil- 
lion would  be  available  in  hard  dollars, 
and  $4.5  million  from  utiUzaticm  of  ex- 
cess foreign  currencies.  As  respects  the 
cultural  center  in  Hawaii,  an  additional 
$370,000  was  approved  to  cover  manda- 
tory increases  in  salariee,  buil<flng  opera- 
tions, and  rental  payments  of  married 
grantees. 

Tlie  House  conferees  were  adamant  in 
the  disapproval  of  the  Senate  recom- 
mendation of  the  $7,906,000  for  payraoit 
of  the  1971  ealendar  year  dues  to  tbe  In- 


ternational lAbor  Organisation.  In  this 
connection,  I  refer  to  page  4  of  the  con- 
ference report,  which  states  the  follow- 
ing: 

No  funds  have  been  provided  for  payment 
of  dues  to  the  International  Labor  (^^anlsa- 
tlon.  TlM  conferees  have  not  the  all^teat  In- 
tention of  ever  abandoning  o\tr  membarahlp 
In  the  IX.O. 

We  do  not  loee  our  voting  rights  unto  we 
are  two  years  in  arrears.  The  conferees  rec- 
ommend that  no  payment  at  all  be  made  at 
this  time  pending  further  improvement  of 
our  poaltton. 

For  the  Department  of  Justice,  ap- 
proval was  glvai  to  the  $8  million  Senate 
rec<»nmendation  for  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  to  imple- 
ment the  programs  presented  by  the 
President  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  June  17, 1971:  $1,959,000  to  enable  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  to  plan  and  acquire  a 
site  for  a  Metn^wlitan  Correctional  On- 
ter  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  $667,000  of 
the  $1,335,000  added  by  the  Senate  to 
permit  expansion  of  the  c<unmunity  re- 
lations service. 

For  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
conference  approved  $297,863,000  of  the 
$311,964,000  additional  recommendaticms 
of  the  Senate.  Included  in  the  allowance 
was  $283,061,000  for  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration that  had  been  recommended 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee but  was  deleted  on  the  House  floor  for 
lack  of  authorization  at  that  time  arul  $1 
million  for  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
implement  their  rescMutdi,  development, 
and  facilities  programs,  puiicularly 
those  of  highest  priority  dealing  with 
building  codes  and  standards  for  flam- 
mable fabrics.  Also  approved  was  the  ad- 
ditional sum  of  $12,002,000  of  the  $20,- 
803,000  Soiate  recommendation  over  the 
House  allowances  for  high-priority  items 
financed  from  the  three  appropriation 
accounts  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  Included  in 
the  $12,902,000  is  the  sum  of  $3,067,000 
additional  for  salaries  and  expenses;  $1,- 
620,000  additional  for  the  satellite  pro- 
grams, and  $8,215,000  for  costs  of  high- 
priority  programs  which  includes  about 
$2.5  million  additional  for  the  sea-grant 
programs,  under  the  research,  develop- 
ment, and  facilities  activities. 

For  the  judiciary  branch,  the  confer- 
ence agreed  to  the  Senate  amoidment  to 
restore  to  the  bill  the  sum  of  $68,654,000 
for  salaries  of  supporting  court  person- 
nel, which  sum  had  been  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Ai^roprlations 
Committee,  but  was  deleted  on  the  House 
floor.  The  Senate  reo(Mnmendation  of 
$642,000  for  61  additional  assistant  sec- 
retaries for  the  ciroult  courts  was  disap- 
proved. 

Under  the  heading  of  related  agencies, 
major  changes  concerned  the  following: 
For  the  Equal  Emplojrment  Opportunity 
Commission,  the  conference  approved  $1 
million  of  the  additional  Senate  recom- 
mendation of  $5,620,000  needed  to  cope 
with  the  increased  workload.  This  allow- 
ance provides  $23  mlUlan  as  ctnnpared  to 
$16,185,000  available  for  fiscal  1971. 

For  the  National  Commissicm  on  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control,  the  sum  of 
$300,000  was  provided  Instead  of  $400,000 
recommended  by  the  Senate  for  expenses 


in  fiscal  1972.  The  same  amount— $800,- 
000— was  approved  for  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  National  Tourism  Re- 
sources Review  CanmlsBion.  And  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  the  Onall  Business 
Adndnlstration,  the  conference  iu>proved 
$22,650,000  in  direct  appropriation,  as 
compared  to  $22,300,000  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  $23  million  recommended  by 
the  Senate. 

As  respects  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
c<Hiferenoe  recommended  $5,186,0(X)  in- 
stead of  $5,036,000  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $5,336,000  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

For  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  the  House  conferees  were  insist- 
ent on  deletion  of  the  Senate  prorislon 
that  none  of  the  $450,000  shaU  be  avaO- 
able  for  the  Board  to  execute  any  of  the 
additional  functions,  duties,  or  powers 
which  Executive  Order  11605,  dated  July 
2,  1971,  purports  or  imdertakes  to  confer 
on  the  Board.  They  cited  the  fact  that 
by  a  vote  of  246  to  141,  the  House  tabled 
the  motion  to  instruct  the  House  con- 
ferees to  agree  with  the  Senate  language 
amendment  No.  35. 

Yesterday,  the  House  adopted  the  Con- 
ference report  by  a  vote  of  387  to  35. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPPICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  EHvnf)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  conference 
report. 

When  the  biU  making  these  s^ipropri- 
ations  was  before  the  House,  there  was 
no  new  Elxecutive  order  in  existence. 
After  the  bUI  had  passed  the  House,  and 
after  it  had  been  under  consideration 
for  some  days  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Ai>propriations,  the  President  issued  a 
new  Executive  order.  No.  11605,  with  a 
date  of  issuance  of  July  2,  1971.  The  or- 
der, however,  was  not  published  until 
July  8, 1971. 

This  Executive  order  purported  to  be 
an  amendment  to  E:<ecutive  Order  No. 
10450,  issued  by  President  Eisenhower  on 
April  27.  1953. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  shall  demonstrate 
later,  the  major  parts  of  the  new  Ex- 
ecutive order  do  not  have  the  slightest 
rdevance  to  President  Eisenhower's  Ex- 
ecutive order.  The  new  portions  of  the 
Executive  order  undertake  to  expand  the 
powers  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  far  beyond  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  c:k>ngress  in  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Contixd  Act  of  1950 
and  its  amendments,  and  far  beyond  the 
limits  marked  out  by  the  Constitution  in 
respect  to  matters  of  this  kind. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate, 
I  offered  an  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  a  substantial  majority  of  51 
to  37  providing  that  none  of  the  appro- 
priations of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  could  be  expended  for  the 
purpvwe  of  carrying  out  the  additional 
powers  which  the  President  undotook 
to  confo-  uptHi  the  Board  on  July  2, 1971. 
This  amendment  would  have  made  it 
certain  that  the  appropriations  could 
only  be  expended  to  carry  out  acts  of 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
conference  committee  has  eliminated  the 
amendment  of  the  Soiate  frcKn  the  bilL 
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On  PHP*  ai,  Un*  10.  after  tb«  vocd  "ooo- 
tzUrattan."  inawt  tb«  foUovUif :  "la  new 
of  910." 

On  paca  ai,  Una  a«,  atrlka  tba  word  "any" 
and  laaart  in  llaa  tlunaf  "ft". 

On  Una  a«  after  tha  word  "oontrUratloti'' 
Inaart  tb»  foUowtng:  "In  exooaa  at  910." 


The  FRBBJDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator talked  to  me  about  this  amendment. 
I  understand  that  he  has  talked  to  the 
author  of  the  disclosure  part  of  the  hill. 
The  amendment  seems  to  me  to  be  rea- 
sonable. 

Mr.  HOUJNGS.  lUs  amendment  ap- 
plies to  the  small  contribution  of  $1  or 
$2,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
employ  a  large  staff  and  keep  all  these 
records.  Having  a  large  staff  would  really 
discourage  the  small  contributor.  This 
amendment  appBes  to  small  contribu- 
tions. Tremendous  recordkeeping  would 
be  necessary  tmlesi  we  provided  that  In 
tin  case  of  contributions  of  $10  or  less 
all  these  records  would  not  be  required. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  find  the  amendment 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Would  this  amendment 
eliminate  the  detailed  accounting  and 
recordkeeping  for  cootributiQns  under 
$10? 

Mr.  HOLLZNOS.  Under  $10. 

Bir.  CANNON.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  re^ialnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFPICE31.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  MANSPIEUD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  qu<mmi,  the 
quonun  to  be  atappei  at  4  pjn.  At  that 
time,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  imder  a  previous  agree- 
ment, will  be  reoogniaed  for  the  consid- 
eratian  of  the  conference  report  on 
State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the 
Judi<dai7- 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  advise 
whether  it  is  the  intention  to  return  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  382  or  whether  it 
will  go  over  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  up  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. Whatever  their  wishes  are,  the 
leadership  wHl  be  glad  to  accede  to  them. 

BCr.  CANNON.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  whether  consideration  of 
S.  382  wUl  go  over  until  tom<»TOw.  after 
the  matter  to  which  the  majority  leader 
has  referred  is  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tes.  What  time  will 
the  Senate  meet  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  10  ajn. 


LINCOLN    HOME    NATIONAL 
HISTORIC    SITE 

Mr.  BIBLB.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  HA.  9798. 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  Senate  a 


message  from  the  House  <m  HJl.  9798, 
an  act  to  authorise -the  Secretazy  of  the 
Interior  to  eetahl1nh  the  Lincoln  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  oS  n- 
Unols,  and  for  other  purposes,  wliich  was 
read  twloehy  title. 

M^.  BIBUBS.  I  ask  unanimous  oonsoit 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
atlMi  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESmiNO  QFFICEK.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
so-called  Lincoln  boyhood  bill,  to  estab- 
lish the  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic 
site,  in  Springfield.  HI. 

We  have  extended  discussion  and  ex- 
tended hearings  on  the  Senate  side.  The 
Senate  committee  reported  it  favorably 
and  unanimously  to  the  Senate.  It  was 
before  the  Senate  and  it  was  approved. 
This  is  the  Hotoe  countnpart  of  the 
bill. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  BUnois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  passage  of 
HJl.  9798  today  wUl  be  a  great  tribute  to 
Congressman  Paul  Fraour.  It  Is  he  who 
has  been  the  moving  force  behind  this 
legislation  to  make  Abraham  Lincoln's 
home  in  Springfield.  SI.,  a  national  his- 
toric site.  This  bill  wiU  make  possible  the 
purchase  of  a  four-block  area  around 
the  Lincoln  home  and  restoraticxi  of  the 
site  as  it  appeared  when  Lincoln  lived 
there  before  becoming  President  in  1861. 

I  commend  Representative  Fdidlxt  for 
his  leadership  in  this  biU  and  fed  it  Is 
only  proper  that  the  President  should 
sign  the  House  of  Represmtatives  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  so  that  it  will  be 
clear  that  this  originated  with  Repre- 
sentative Fnroirs'  in  the  House.  I  have 
been  happy  to  cooperate  with  him  on 
this  side  of  the  Ci^ittol,  and  I  wish  to 
express  appreciation  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  who  so  enthusiastically 
backed  a  companion  bill  I  introduced  in 
the  Senate.  Our  actions  here  today  will 
result  in  final  congressional  action  on 
this  bilL 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  the  Senate  has  a  rare  (^)por- 
timlty  to  honor  one  of  the  country's 
greatest  Presidents,  as  well  as  the  State 
and  the  city  which  he  called  home. 

A  little  over  a  century  ago  the  coxm- 
try  faced  the  first  real  challenge  to  its 
national  existence.  It  was  saved  by  a 
unique  American  who  came  from  the 
prairieA  of  mid-America — ^from  Ulinats. 
Abraham  Lincoln  lutd  faith  in  the  good 
sense  and  decency  of  men  and  beUeved  in 
the  possibilities  for  reas<xi  and  progress 
in  the  world. 

When  he  left  Sprlngfitid.  HI.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1. 1881.  he  could  not  have  foreseen 
the  enormity  of  the  task  that  lay  ahead. 
We  will  never  be  sure  what  events  or 
good  fortune  conspired  to  give  us  this 
man  in  that  moment  of  need.  We  do 
know  that  a  homeq;>un.  self-taught  man. 
unequipped  by  conventianal  standards  to 
assume  the  Presidency,  emerged  from 
Springfield  in  1881  to  reunite  a  country 
almost  destroyed  by  open  rebellion. 

It  is  only  appr(H>riate  that  the  place 
where  Unooln  unknowingly  pr^mred 
himself  to  meet  the  challenges  of  his 
fateful  Presidency  be  preserved  and  des- 


ignated the  national  hiitarie  landmark 
that  it  is. 

Tlie  Lincoln  home,  located  on  the  eor- 
ner  of  Jackson  and  Eighth  Streets  In 
Springfield,  was  the  only  place  Ltnooln 
called  home  for  the  17  years  preceding 
his  Presidency. 

Currently  maintained  by  the  State  of 
Illinois  in  its  original  condition,  it  is  one 
of  the  10  most  popular  historic  sites  in 
the  country.  The  nelsAibOTbood  sur- 
rounding the  home  has  been  increaslag- 
ly  subject  to  the  deterioration  of  com- 
mercial urbanization.  The  Lincobi  Hoine 
National  Historic  Site  bill,  on  which  ve 
wUl  vote  today,  establishes  a  four-squ«n 
bloe^  area  surrounding  the  house  to  be 
administered  by  the  National  Parte  Serv- 
ice and  restored  to  its  original  condition 
at  the  time  Lincoln  lived  tnere^ 

At  the  Lincoln  Home  a  smalltown 
lawyer  and  political  novice  became  a 
statesman  of  world  renown.  I  trust  that 
the  Senate  wlU  insure  the  preservation  of 
this  Important  part  of  our  national  life 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is.  oa  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  9798)  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BIBLK  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motlcm  to  Uo^  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

Hie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Chat  the  order  for 
the  quourm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Soiate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  Us  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  TDmnr)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nom- 
InaUon  of  Robert  A.  Morse,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Uj3.  attorney  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  which  was  niemi 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATS.  JUSTICE, 
AMD  COBOIERCB.  THE  JXnUCIARY, 
AND  RELATSD  AGENCIBB  APPBO- 
PRIA-nOMB.  197»— CONFSRENCB 
REPORT 

The     PRBBIDINO     OFFICEE     (ICr- 
Roth).  Hie  hour  of  4  pjn.  having  ar- 
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rived,  and  under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  confer- 
ence npoxt  on  HJl.  9272.  which  the  clerk 
wUlri^iort. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

A  TtpoTt  of  the  oommlttoe  of  oonf  arenoe  on 
tbe  dltegrwBlrn  voua  of  the  two  Houaea  on 
tbe  ainandmente  of  tb»  Sanste  to  the  bUl 
(HH.  §973),  malhng  approprlatlona  for  tha 
Departmante  of  Btete.  Jtutloe,  and  Oom- 
meroa,  tha  Judiciary,  and  rdated  agendea 
for  tha  flaeal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  puipoeas. 

(The  coitference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Conoixs- 
noirAi.  Rbcou  of  July  28.  1971,  at  page 
27712.)      

The  PRB81D1NQ  OPFICSR.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  conference 
repeat. 

iSr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
«haU  make  only  a  few  brief  remarks. 

Ilie  total  of  the  appropriations  al- 
lowed is  $4,087,116,000.  This  sum  is  $149,- 
688,000  below  the  total  budget  estimates 
of  new  obUgational  authority,  is  $30,967.- 
000  below  the  total  sum  recommended  by 
the  Senate,  and  $362,933,000  above  the 
total  allowed  by  the  House. 

Ih  my  Judgment  it  is  a  fairly  good  bill. 
Tlie  amounts  provided  for  scHue  of  the 
items  are  not  to  my  complete  satisfac- 
tion: however,  under  the  present  finan- 
cial condition  of  available  revenues,  there 
will  be  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  es- 
sential expenses  of  the  3  departments, 
thtf  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972. 

As  Manbers  know,  the  rate  of  expendi- 
tures since  July  1  has  been  imder  a 
continuing  resolution  of  Congress,  and 
will  be  until  such  time  as  the  pending  biU 
becomes  law. 

MaJ<»'  items  that  were  added  by  the 
Seimte  and  were  approved,  reduced  or 
denied  in  conference  are  the  following: 

For  the  Department  of  State,  the  con- 
ference approved  $90,000  for  payment  of 
dues  to  the  Intematicmal  Center  for  the 
Study  of  the  Preservation  and  Restora- 
tion of  Cultural  Property:  $200,000  of 
the  $400,000  added  for  the  lamprey  pro- 
gram of  the  Great  Lakes  and  $1,- 
780.000  for  the  design  and  initial  con- 
struction of  the  TUuana  flood  c<mtrol 
project,  under  the  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Also  approved  was 
$500,000  of  the  $2  million  recommended 
additional  tor  tbe  educational  and  cxil- 
tural  exchange  program,  to  provide  a 
total  of  $40.6  nuiunn  and  change  of 
$500,000— from  $4  million  to  $4.6  mil- 
lion—^ the  use  of  excess  foreign  curren- 
cies. By  this  action,  the  sum  of  $36  mil- 
lion would  be  available  in  hard  dollars, 
and  $4.5  mniion  from  utilization  of  ex- 
cess foreign  currencies.  As  reqiects  the 
cultural  center  in  Hawaii,  an  additional 
$370,000  was  awroved  to  cover  manda- 
tory increases  in  salaries,  buildBng  opera- 
tions, and  rental  payments  of  married 
grantees. 

The  House  conferees  were  adamant  in 
the  disapproval  of  tbe  Senate  recom- 
mendation o<  tbe  87,906.000  for  iwyment 
of  the  1971  calendar  year  dues  to  tbe  In- 


tanatlonal  Labor  Organization.  In  this 
connection,  I  refer  to  page  4  of  the  con- 
fermce  report,  which  states  the  follow- 
ing: 

No  fundi  have  been  provided  for  payment 
of  dues  to  the  International  Labor  Organisa- 
tion. The  conferees  have  not  the  sllj^teat  in- 
tention of  ever  abandoning  oiu-  membenhlp 
In  the  IX.O. 

We  do  not  loae  our  voting  rights  untU  we 
are  two  years  in  arrears.  The  conferees  rec- 
ommend that  no  payment  at  all  be  made  at 
this  time  pending  further  improvement  of 
our  position. 

For  the  Departmoit  of  Justice,  ap- 
proval was  givoi  to  the  $8  million  Senate 
recommendation  for  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  to  imple- 
ment the  programs  presented  by  the 
President  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  June  17, 1971:  $1,959,000  to  enable  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  to  plan  tuid  acquire  a 
site  for  a  Metropolitan  Correctional  Cen- 
ter in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  $667,000  of 
the  $1,335,000  added  by  the  Senate  to 
permit  expansion  of  the  community  re- 
lations service. 

For  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
conference  approved  $297,863,000  of  the 
$311,964,000  additional  recommendations 
of  the  Senate.  Included  in  the  allowance 
was  $283,961,000  for  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration that  had  beoi  recommended 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee but  was  deleted  on  the  House  floor  for 
lack  of  authorization  at  that  time  and  $1 
million  for  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
implement  their  research,  development, 
and  facilities  programs,  portictdarly 
those  of  highest  priority  dealing  with 
building  codes  and  standards  for  flam- 
mable fabrics.  Also  approved  was  the  ad- 
ditional sum  of  $12,902,000  of  the  $20,- 
803,000  Senate  recommendation  over  the 
House  allowances  for  high-priority  items 
financed  from  the  three  appropriation 
accounts  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  Included  in 
the  $12,902,000  is  the  sum  of  $3,067,000 
additional  for  salaries  and  expenses;  $1,- 
620,000  additional  for  the  satellite  pro- 
grams, and  $8,215,000  for  costs  of  high- 
priority  programs  which  includes  about 
$2.5  million  additional  for  the  sea-grant 
programs,  under  the  research,  develop- 
ment, and  facilities  activities. 

For  the  Judiciary  branch,  the  confer- 
ence agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment  to 
restore  to  the  bill  the  sum  of  $68,664,000 
for  salaries  of  supporting  court  person- 
nel, which  sum  had  been  previoudy  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Ai^ropriatlons 
Committee,  but  was  deleted  on  the  House 
floor.  The  Senate  reocmmendation  of 
$642,000  for  61  additional  assistant  sec- 
retaries for  the  ciroidt  courts  was  disap- 
proved. 

Under  the  heading  of  related  agencies, 
major  changes  concerned  the  following: 
For  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  the  conference  approved  $1 
million  of  the  additional  Senate  recom- 
mendation of  $5,620,000  needed  to  cope 
with  the  increased  workload.  This  allow- 
ance provides  $23  million  as  compared  to 
$16,185,000  available  for  fiscal  1971. 

For  the  National  Commission  on  Fh% 
Prevention  and  Control,  the  sum  of 
$300,000  was  provided  instead  of  $400,000 
recommended  by  the  Senate  for  expenses 


in  fiscal  1972.  The  same  amount — $300.- 
000 — was  approved  for  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  National  Tourism  Re- 
sources Review  Commission.  And  tor  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  conference  approved 
$22,650,000  in  direct  appropriation,  as 
compared  to  $22,300,000  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  $23  million  recommended  by 
the  Senate. 

As  respects  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
c(Hiference  recommended  $5,186,000  in- 
stead of  $5,036,000  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $5,336,000  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

For  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  the  House  conferees  were  insist- 
ent on  deletion  of  the  Senate  provision 
that  none  of  the  $450,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  Board  to  execute  any  of  the 
additional  ftmetions,  duties,  or  powers 
which  Executive  Order  11605,  dated  July 
2,  1971,  purports  or  undertakes  to  confer 
on  the  Board.  They  cited  the  fact  that 
by  a  vote  of  246  to  141.  the  House  tabled 
the  motion  to  instruct  the  House  con- 
ferees to  agree  with  the  Senate  language 
amendment  No.  35. 

Yesterday,  the  House  adopted  the  Con- 
ference report  by  a  vote  of  337  to  35. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Eavnt)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  conference 
report. 

When  the  bill  making  these  appropri- 
ations was  before  the  House,  there  was 
no  new  Executive  order  in  existence. 
After  the  bill  had  passed  the  House,  and 
after  it  had  been  under  consideration 
for  some  days  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  President  issued  a 
new  Executive  order.  No.  11605,  with  a 
date  of  issuance  of  July  2,  1971.  The  or- 
der, however,  was  not  published  until 
July  8. 1971. 

This  Executive  order  purported  to  be 
an  amendment  to  Executive  Order  No. 
10450,  issued  by  President  Elsenhower  on 
AprU  27.  1953. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  shall  demonstrate 
later,  the  major  parts  of  the  new  Ex- 
ecutive order  do  not  have  the  slightest 
rdevance  to  President  Elsenhower's  Ex- 
ecutive order.  The  new  portions  of  the 
Executive  order  undertake  to  expand  the 
powers  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  far  beyond  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  Congress  in  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Ccmtrol  Act  of  1950 
and  its  amendments,  and  far  beyond  the 
limits  marked  out  by  the  Constitution  in 
respect  to  matters  of  this  kind. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate, 
I  offered  an  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  a  substantial  majority  of  51 
to  37  providing  that  none  of  the  appro- 
priations of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  could  be  expended  for  the 
purpvise  of  carrying  out  the  additional 
powers  v^iich  the  President  imdertook 
to  confer  upon  the  Board  on  July  2, 1971. 
This  amendment  would  have  made  it 
certain  that  the  appropriations  could 
only  be  expended  to  carry  out  acts  of 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
conference  committee  has  eliminated  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  from  the  bill. 
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Z  ask  the  Senate  to  reject  the  ooofer- 
enoe  report  so  that  after  Its  rejection  I 
can  move  to  send  the  trill  back  to  confer- 
ence with  instructions  to  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  strive  to  retain  mjr  amendment 
The  Senate  should  reject  the  confer- 
ence report  for  three  reasons: 

First,  the  Exeeotive  order  of  July  2 
is  unwise  as  a  matter  of  policy  because  it 
is  alien  to  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ermnuit.  It  is  baaed  on  unjusttfled  fears 
and  tt  reflects  the  spirit  of  McCarthyism. 
Second,  the  Kxeeuttve  order  of  July  2 
la  repugnant  to  the  first  amendment 
which  was  embodied  In  the  Constitutlcii 
to  make  Americans  polltioally,  Intel- 
leotoally,  and  mutually  free. 

Tbixd,  the  fiBBcutlTe  order  of  July  2 
coostitiites  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
PrsBklent  to  OBorp  and  exerdse  the  legls- 
latlve  powers  vested  In  Coocress  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  article  I  of  the  Constltutkni. 

To  understand  the  new  Siecutive  or- 
der. It  Is  necessary  to  examine  briefly 
the  Kxeeutlve  order  Issued  by  President 
Haenhower  on  April  27,  1953.  Tlukt  Sz- 
eoutlve  order  revoked  a  previous  Execu- 
tive order,  No.  9835.  Issued  l^  President 
Truman  on  March  21. 1947. 

The  Kxeeutlve  order  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  the  Executive  order 
issued  by  President  Eisenhower  were  au- 
thorised by  many  acts  of  Congress  regu- 
lating employment  In  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  It  is  said  that  the  Executive  order 
issued  by  President  Nixon  is  also  based 
on  acts  of  Cfmgress. 

On  the  contrary,  I  assert,  without  fear 
of  successful  contradictlaQ,  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  issued  by  President  Nixon 
on  July  a  has  no  warrant  in  any  act  of 
Caogresa. 

The  Executive  order  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  was  an  Executive  order 
whkh  i4)pUed  only  to  a  limited  class  of 
people;  namely,  persons  already  enjoy- 
ing employment  in  an  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  persons  actually  ap- 
plying for  employment  In  an  executive 
department  or  agency. 

IThlike  the  order  of  President  Nlzon. 
it  did  not  attempt  to  place  all  the  205 
mllllcn  pe<^e  in  the  United  States  and 
the  organisations  to  which  they  may  be- 
Img.  all  the  movements  and  all  the 
groups  to  which  they  might  be  con- 
nected, under  the  Jurladietion  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  For 
ease  of  expression.  I  will  rtf «  to  this 
agency  as  the  Board. 

Pieeldent  Eisenhower's  Executive  or- 
der authorised  Investigatioos  to  deter* 
mine  whether  the  employment  or  reten- 
tion in  employment  ot  anyone  falling 
within  either  of  the  two  categories  I  have 
apedfled,  'is  dearly  consistent  with  the 
interests  <tf  national  security." 

PrealdBnt  Elsenhower's  Executive  or- 
der provided  that  the  Ovll  Service  Com- 
mission should  be  primarily  reoxmslble 
for  the  conduct  of  inveettgations  In 
respect  to  persons  entering  emjdoy- 
moit  in  the  competitive  servloe  and  that 
the  employing  departments  or  agencies 
should  be  primarily  autborlMd  to  con- 
duct investigations  in  respect  to  pexaons 
entering  or  enjoying  empkqrment  other 
than  In  the  ooiopeimve  sendee. 
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Ftesident  BUenhower's  ExecaUw  or- 
der provided  that  in  certain  ttmt^sTyfw  the 
executive  departments  or  agencies  em- 
powered to  make  these  Investigations 
could  obtain  the  services  of  the  JPMeral 
Bureau  ol  Investigation  to  assist  t*vpn  In 
determining  whether  the  employment  or 
retmttcn  In  emidoyment  of  an  individual 
is  consistent  with  the  national  security. 

I^esident  Eisenhower's  Executive  or- 
der is  a  sane  and  a  w*^«tWg  ordsr  sup- 
ported by  many  acts  of  Congress  regu- 
lating Federal  employmait.  Under  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's  Executive  order,  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  provtsions  of  the  (vder 
established  by  him. 

The  Ezseutfve  order  of  July  2,  1871, 
undertakes  to  amend  President  Elsen- 
hower's Executive  order  in  two  respects. 
Section  1  of  the  new  Executive  order  re- 
writes one  section  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's Executive  order,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent It  represents  a  valid  exercise  of  Ptes- 
identlal  power.  The  change  it  makes, 
however,  is  insignificant. 

However,  section  2  of  President  Nixon's 
Executive  order  has  no  relevancy  what- 
ever, in  the  last  analysis,  to  the  provi- 
sions of  President  Elsenhower'M  Execu- 
tive order.  What  it  reaUy  attempts  to  do 
is  to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1960  and  the  amendments 
made  to  sxich  act  in  1954  and  1968. 

I  respectfully  sulxnit  that  an  act  of 
Congress  cannot  be  amended  by  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  the  President  for  reasons 
which  I  shall  hereafter  specify. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy 
of  President  Eisenhower's  very  sound, 
very  sensilde.  and  very  sane  Executive 
order.  In  the  hiterest  of  time.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD  at  tUs  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Execu- 
tive order  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoxo.  as  follows: 
[From  the  Federal  Baglster,  AprU  29,  195S] 
EzKunva  OUB  10450    Oatumi   Raaxnia- 

acxKTS  ros  GOTXuraaan  EMnx^ncKirr 
WbereM  the  Interests  of  the  natinn^^  mcu- 
rlty  require  that  all  persons  privileged  to  tie 
employed  In  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Oovemment.  shall  be  reliable,  trust- 
worthy, of  good  conduct  and  character,  and 
of  complete  and  unsmrvlng  loyalty  to  the 
United  Statee;  and 

Whereas  the  American  tradition  that  all 
persons  ■hoold  receive  fair,  <i«p«»*ifl]  ^Qd 
equitable  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ooyemment  requires  that  aU  persona  — «»>-ir>g 
the  privilege  of  employment  or  privileged  to 
be  emplsyed  in  the  departments  and  agen- 
das of  the  aovemmsnt  bs  adjndgsd  by  mu- 
tually consistent  and  no  less  than  minimiiiT^ 
standards  and  procedures  among  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  governing  the  em- 
ployment and  retention  in  employment  of 
persons  in  the  FMeral  service: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  the  Ckmstltutlon  and  statutes 
of  the  TTnlted  States,  including  section  17S8 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  TTnlted  SUtee 
(6  UJB.O.  8S1);  the  QvU  Service  Act  of  1888 
(23  SUt.  408:  6  VA.O.  682,  et  »eq.):  section 
SA  of  the  act  of  August  3. 1080,  53  Stat.  1148 
(5  VA.C.  118]);  and  the  act  of  August  26. 
1950.  64  Stat.  476  (B  VS.C.  22-1.  et  seq.) .  and 
as  President  of  the  TTnlt«d  States,  and  deem- 
ing such  action  necessary  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  natloQfti  Sfcurttv.  tt  is  her*y 
ordered  as  follows: 


Bmvrum  1.  Zn  addition  to  the  dspartaaoto 
and  agenelas  qpeoULsd  In.  the  said  act  of  An- 
gust  26,  1080,  and  Xaseutlvs  Order  Mb.  102S7 
of  April  20.  1951.  the  provtsions  </t  that  act 
shaU  apply  to  all  other  departmeBts  and 
agencies  at  the  Oovemment. 

Sac.  2.  The  head  of  each  departmaik  and 
sgeney  of  the  OovemnMnt  shall  bs  fwapaa- 
slble  for  ftnhllshlng  and  m»intf|i»||ng  with- 
in lUs  department  or  sgenoy  an  effeettve  pro- 
gram to  insure  that  the  sa4)loyment  *T»d  r». 
tentlon  in  employment  of  any  civilian  officer 
or  employee  within  the  department  or  agsnov 
is  clearly  consistent  with  the  Intweat  of  the 
national  security. 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Ibe  appointment  of  eaoh  oivQ- 
lan  oOasr  or  employee  in  any  dspsrtmsnt  or 
sgency  of  the  Oovemment  shall  be  m^^i^ 
subject  to  Inves^lgaUon.  The  scope  of  tte 
invBstlgatton  shaU  be  determined  In  the  flnt 
instanoa  aooordlng  to  the  degxve  of  advwse 
effect  the  occupant  of  the  position  sought  to 
be  fined  oould  bring  about,  by  virtue  of  the 
nature  of  the  positloii,  on  the  w^^/wisl  se- 
curity, but  in  no  event  shall  the  Inwtlga. 
tlon  Include  less  than  a  n*«*«»»^|  agsoey 
check  (including  a  dieek  of  Vb*  aagwpctnt 
Oles  of  ths  Federal  Bureau  of  InvestlgaUan) , 
and  written  inquiries  to  apprtqirlate  i«i^i 
law-enforcement  agencies,  former  enqdoyexs 
and  supervisors,  referenoes,  and  aoboQls  at- 
tended by  the  i>er8on  under  investigation: 
Provided,  that  upon  request  of  the  bead  of 
the  department  or  agency  oonoemsd.  tb* 
ClvU  Service  OommlSsiaii  may.  In  its  dlsen- 
tlon,  autborlae  such  leas  investigation  ss  may 
meet  the  requlrwnents  of  the  n»M<«wi  g^. 
curity  with  reqpect  to  per-diem.  Intermittent, 
temporary,  or  seasonal  enqiloyees.  cr  aaans 
employed  outside  the  tnuted  States.  Should 
there  develop  at  any  stage  of  Investigation 
information  indicating  that  ttie  smploymant 
of  any  such  person  may  not  be  dearly  oon- 
sistent  with  th«  Interests  of  the  ^^ti'Thsl 
security,  there  shall  be  conducted  with  i^ 
spect  to  audi  person  a  full  Add  InvesUgatlaa, 
or  such  leas  Investigation  as  shall  be  suffldsnt 
to  enaMe  the  bead  of  the  department  or 
agency    concerned    to    determine    whsthw 
retention  of  such  person  is  dearly  oonstotsnt 
with  the  Interests  of  the  national  security, 
(b)  The  head  of  any  department  or  agmoy 
shall  designate,  <»'  cause  to  be  4tt1gnatsd. 
any  position  within  his  department  cr  agency 
the  occupant  of  which  coiild  bring  about,  by 
virtue  of  the  nature  of  the  position,  a  m»> 
terlal  adverse  elfeot  on  the  natlenal  security 
as  a  sendttve  position.  Any  position  so  desig- 
nated shall  be  Oiled  or  occupied  only  by  s 
person  wltii  respeot  to  whom  a  fun  field  in- 
vestigation has  been  conducted:   Provided, 
that  a  person  occupying  a  sendtive  podtlon 
at  the  time  It  Is  designated  as  sudi  may  con- 
tinue to  occupy  such  podtlon  pending  the 
completion  of  a  full  Add  investigation,  sub- 
ject to  the  other  providons  ot  this  ndar: 
And  provided  further,  that  in  ease  of  emsr- 
genoy  a  sendtive  position  may  be  fUIed  for  a 
limited  period  by  a  person  with  raspeet  to 
whom  a  full  field  preappolhtment  investiga- 
tion has  not  been  completed  If  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  eoocerned  finds 
that  sneh  action  Is  necessary  In  the  natlotisl  . 
intereot.  which  finding  shall  be  made  a  pert 
of  the  rsoorda  of  such  department  or  sgaoey. 
Sk.  4.  llie  head  of  each  departmeut  and 
ageney  shall  review,  or  cause  to  be  reviewed 
the  cases  of  all  dvlllan  officers  and  employsea 
with  reelect  to  whom  there  has  been  con- 
ducted a  full  Add  investigailoti  under  Bz- 
eoutlw  Order  No.  9880  of  lisieh  21.  194T, 
and,  after  such  further  tnvesttgatlon  tm  may 
be  appropriate.  ahaU  n-mAJvtaiaa,t».  or  oauss 
to  be  rs-adjudieated.  Ui  accordance  with  the 
said  act  of  August  26,  1060,  such  of  thoss 
oases  as  have  noi  been  adjudicated  under  a 
sacnrlty  standard  commensurate  with  that 
estabUahed  imder  thla  oidsr. 

aaa  ».  Whenever  there  Is  developed  or  rs- 
Sdved  by  any  departnient  or  agency  infoama- 
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tlon  indicating  that  the  retention  in  on^iloy- 

men*  o<  any  officer  or  emidoyee  of  the  Oov- 

emmant  may  not  be  olearly  oonalstent  with 

the  Inlensu  of  the  nattonal  security,  such 

inforasttoii  sbaa  be  forwarded  to  the  head 
of  the  employing  depaitmant  or  «ency  or 
his  lepraeaotaUve.  who.  after  such  InvasU- 
gatkn  as  may  be  anwopriate.  shall  revtow, 
or  oaoae  to  be  reviewed,  and,  where  neces- 
sary, re'^djudleate.  or  cause  to  be  re-adjodl- 
eated.  In  aoeordanoe  with  the  said  act  of 
August  96.  1960,  the  oass  of  such  officer  or 
eo^doyes. 

Sso.  6.  Should  there  develop  at  any  stage 
of  investigation  Informatlaa  Indicating  that 
the  employment  of  any  officer  or  employes 
of  the  Oovemment  may  not  be  dearly  con- 
sistent with  the  interssta  of  the  national 
security,  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  conosmsd  or  his  reprsssntaU»e  shall 
Immedlatdy  suspsnd  the  employment  of  the 
psrscm  involved  U  be  deems  sooh  swpenston 
asesssaiy  In  the  Interssta  of  the  national  se- 
onrtty  and  following  sudi  InveeUgatlcsi  and 
review  as  ha  deems  necessary,  the  head  of 
the  department  or  ageney  concwned  ■t»»ii 
terminate  the  employment  of  such  suspended 
officer  or  employee  whenever  be  shaU  deter- 
mine such  termination  necessary  or  ad- 
visable in  the  Interests  of  the  national  secu- 
rity, in  accordance  with  the  said  act  of 
Auguat  98. 1980. 

Sac.  7.  Any  peratm  whose  employment  Is 
suspended  or  terminated  under  the  author- 
ity granted  to  heads  of  departments  and 
agendea  by  w  in  accordance  with  the  said 
act  of  August  26.  1050,  or  pursuant  to  the 
add  Kncutlve  Order  No.  9835  or  any  other 
security  or  loyalty  program  relating  to  offl- 
oen  or  empkqrees  of  the  Oovemmezkt,  ahdl 
not  be  reinstated  or  restored  to  duty  or  re- 
employed in  th!»  same  department  or  agency 
and  ahaU  not  be  reemployed  in  any  other 
department  or  agency,  unless  the  head  of 
the  department  or  ageney  conoemsd  finds 
that  such  relnstetement.  restoration,  or  re- 
employment Is  dearly  conalatent  with  the 
interesto  of  the  naMnnsI  security,  which 
finding  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  records 
of  such  department  or  sgency:  Provided, 
That  no  person  whose  employment  has  been 
terminated  under  such  authority  theraafter 
may  be  employed  by  any  other  department 
or  agency  escept  after  a  determination  by 
the  Civil  Service  Onmmisston  thai  such  per- 
son Is  eligible  for  such  employment. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  investigations  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  order  shall  be  designed  to 
devdop  Information  as  to  whether  the  em- 
ployment or  retentl<»i  in  employment  in  the 
federal  service  of  the  person  being  investi- 
gated is  clearly  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  the  national  sseurity.  Such  Information 
ShaU  relato,  but  shall  not  be  limited,  to  the 
following: 

(1)  Depending  on  the  rdaUon  of  the  Oov- 
emment employment  to  the  natlond  secu- 
rity; 

(i)  Any  bdiavlcr,  activities,  or  assodatlons 
whldi  tend  to  show  that  the  individual  is 
not  reliable  or  trustworthy. 

(U)  Any  deUberato  mlarepresenUUons, 
f alslfieatlons.  or  "»^— «"ns  of  material  facts. 

(ill)  Any  criminal,  infiunous.  dishonest. 
Immoral,  or  noCorloady  disgraceful  conduet. 
habitual  use  of  Intooloanta  to  esaeas,  drug 
addiction,  or  sexual  pervecdon. 

(iv)  An  adjudtoatloB  of  insanity,  or  treat- 
ment for  ssrloos  mental  or  nsurdogleal  dla- 
ordar  without  satlafaetery  evldsnoe  of  cure. 

(V)  Any  facta  which  fumlsh  reason  to 
baUeve  that  the  individual  may  be  sub- 
jected to  coercion,  influence,  or  pnssurs 
which  may  cause  him  to  act  contrary  to  the 
bast  interesta  of  the  nattonal  aaonzlty. 

(3)  Oommlsalon  of  any  act  of  aabotage. 
eq>l(mage.  treason,  or  aedltlcai.  or  attempta 
thrsat  or  preparation  therefor,  «*w«^'^«g 
with,  or  akUng  or  abetting,  another  to  com- 


mit or  attempt  to  ««■""»«*  any  act  of 
tags,  eqitionage.  treason,  or  sodttlan. 

(3)  ■stabllahlng  or  wnmtiwqftig  ^  sympa- 
thetio  aasodatlon  with  a  saboteur,  wpf.  trm- 
tor.  sedltlonlst,  anarchist,  or  revoluttonlst,  or 
with  an  espionage  or  other  ssorst  sgent  or 
repreeentatlve  of  a  foreign  nation,  or  any 
repreeentatlve  of  a  foreign  nation  irtioee  m- 
teresta  may  ba  Inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  united  States,  or  with  any  person  who 
advocates  the  use  of  force  or  violence  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  the  united 
States  or  the  alteration  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Statee  by  xmconstltu- 
tlonal  meana. 

(4 )  Advocacy  of  uas  of  f croe  or  vldenoe  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  the  united 
States,  or  of  the  alteration  of  the  form  of 
govamment  of  the  United  Statee  by  uncon- 
stitutional means. 

(5)  Ifembsrahlp  m.  or  aflUlatlon  or  sym- 
pathetic association  with,  any  foreign  or 
domesUc  crganlaatlcm.  aasoeiaUon,  move- 
ment, group,  or  comblnatl<Mi  of  persons 
which  is  totalitarian.  Fasdat.  Communist,  or 
aubverdve.  or  which  haa  ad^;>ted,  or  ahows. 
a  policy  of  advocating  or  approving  the  oom- 
mlsdon  of  acts  of  foroe  or  violence  to  deny 
other  persoais  their  rigfata  under  the  Con- 
stltutKm  of  the  United  States,  or  which 
seeks  to  alter  the  form  of  government  of  the 
United  States  by  unconstitutional  means. 

(6)  Intentional,  \inauthariaed  dlsdoeure 
to  any  person  of  sseurity  information,  or  of 
other  information  disdosure  of  which  is  pro- 
hibited by  law,  or  willful  violation  or  dis- 
regard of  security  regulations. 

(7)  Performing  or  attempting  to  perform 
his  duties,  or  otherwise  acting,  so  ss  to  serve 
the  Interests  of  another  government  In  pref- 
erence to  the  Interesu  of  the  United  Statee. 

(b)  The  investigation  of  persons  entering 
or  employed  in  the  conqwtiUve  servloe  shall 
primarily  be  the  respondblllty  of  the  Civil 
Service  Oommlsdon.  except  in  cases  in  which 
the  bead  of  a  department  or  sgency  assumes 
that  respondblllty  pursuant  to  law  or  by 
agreement  with  the  Conunlsdon.  The  Oom- 
mlsdon shall  furnish  a  full  investigative  re- 
port to  the  department  or  agency  concerned. 

(e)  Tb»  investigation  of  persons  (Indud- 
ing  consultants,  however  emidoyed),  enter- 
ing enjoyment  of,  or  employed  by,  the 
Oovemment  other  than  in  the  competitive 
service  shall  primarily  be  the  reqxmdbility 
of  the  employing  department  or  agency.  Oe- 
partmento  and  agencies  without  Investigative 
faclUUes  may  use  the  investigative  fadlltiee 
of  the  Civil  Service  Coamilsdon,  and  other 
departments  and  agendes  may  use  such  facil- 
ities under  agreement  with  the  Commtadon. 

(d)  There  shall  be  referred  promptly  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  all  investi- 
gatioos being  conducted  by  any  other  agen- 
cies which  develop  information  indicating 
that  an  individual  may  have  been  subjscted 
to  coercion.  Influence,  or  pressure  to  act  con- 
trary to  the  Interesta  of  the  national  security, 
or  information  relating  to  any  of  the  matters 
described  in  subdlvldons  (2)  through  (7)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In  casss  so 
referred  to  it,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  investl- 
gaUon  shall  nukke  a  fuU  field  Investigation. 
Sac.  8.  (a)  Tliere  shaU  be  established  and 
maintained  In  the  Civil  Service  Commlsdon 
a  security-investigations  index  covering  all 
persons  as  to  whom  security  lnv«stgatl<ms 
have  been  conducted  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Oovemment  under  this  ordsr. 
The  central  Index  established  and  main- 
tained by  the  Commission  under  executive 
Order  No.  9835  ot  March  31,  1947.  shall 
be  made  a  part  at  the  security-investiga- 
tions index.  The  security-invesUgatlans  in- 
dex ShaU  contain  the  tuune  of  each  parson 
investigated,  adequate  identifying  informa- 
tion conconing  each  such  person,  and  a 
reference  to  each  department  and  agency 
which  has  conducted  an  Investigation  con- 


cerning the  person  involved  or  has  suspended 
at  terminated  the  emirtoyment  of  sxich  per- 
son under  the  authority  granted  to  beads  of 
dqiartmenta  and  »gt»>^1tt  by  or  In  aeeord- 
ance  with  the  add  act  of  August  96.  1960. 
(b)  The  heads  of  aU  dspartmsnta  and 
ageswles  shaU  fumish  promptly  to  the  Olvn 
Servloe  OommlsBlan  Inf crmatkm  H>propttate 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  securtty-lnvesUgatlons  Index. 

(0)  The  rsporta  and  other  Investigative 
materid  and  Informatlnn  devdoped  by  in- 
vestigations oooduoted  pursoant  to  any  stat- 
ute, order,  or  program  deeodbed  In  section 
7  of  this  order  shall  remain  the  piupeitj  of 
the  Investlgatlvs  agendss  oondnothig  the 
investigations,  but  may,  sobjeet  to  oondd- 
eraticns  of  ths  natlond  seeortty.  be  retained 
by  the  department  or  ageney  eoneeiued.  Sodi 
repcrta  and  other  tnvsstlgatlve  matarial  and 
information  ahaU  be  »«»t««^tT»^  in  confl- 
denoe,  and  no  access  shaU  be  given  thereto 
except,  with  the  consent  of  tbe  InvestlgaStve 
agency  concerned,  to  other  departmenta  and 
agendes  conducting  security  programs  un- 
der the  authority  granted  1^  or  In  aoeord- 
anoe with  the  said  act  of  August  96,  1960.  as 
may  be  required  for  the  eflldent  conduct  of 
Oovemment  business. 

Sac.  10.  Nothing  in  this  order  ahan  be 
construed  as  dlmlnatlng  or  modifying  In 
any  way  the  requiranent  for  any  investiga- 
tion or  any  determination  as  to  security 
which  may  be  required  by  law. 

Sac.  11.  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  order  the  Loydty  Review  Board  estab- 
lished by  KxecuUve  Order  No.  9685  of  Ifardi 
31,  1947,  ahaU  not  accept  agency  emUnga  for 
review,  upon  ^>ped  or  otherwise.  AffpeaSa 
pending  before  the  Loydty  Bevlew  Boerd  en 
such  date  shaU  be  heard  to  find  determi- 
nation in  aoeordanoe  with  the  provlalans  of 
the  said  Executive  Order  No.  9885.  as 
amendfid.  Ageney  determinations  Cavcralde 
to  the  ofllcer  or  employee  concerned  pending 
before  the  Loydty  Bevlew  Board  on  such 
date  ShaU  ba  acted  upon  by  such  Board,  and 
whenever  the  Board  Is  not  In  agreement 
with  such  favorable  determination  the  case 
ShaU  be  remanded  to  the  department  cr 
agency  concerned  for  determlnatlan  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  and  procedurea 
established  pursuant  to  this  order.  Oaass 
pending  before  the  regiond  loyalty  boards  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commlsdon  on  which  hear- 
ings have  not  hem  tnttlated  on  sueh  date 
shaU  be  referred  to  the  department  or  ageney 
concerned.  Cases  being  heard  by  regiond  loy- 
dty boards  on  such  date  Shan  be  beard  to 
oonduslon,  and  the  determlnatton  of  the 
boerd  shaU  be  forwarded  to  the  head  of  the 
department  or  ageney  concerned:  Provided, 
that  if  no  spedflc  department  or  ageney  Is 
invdved.  the  case  ahaU  be  lUaiiilssiiil  with- 
out prejudice  to  ths  appUcant.  Investiga- 
tions pending  in  the  Federd  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation or  the  ClvU  Servloe  Commlsdon 
on  such  date  shaU  be  completed,  and  the  re- 
porta  thereon  sbaU  be  made  te  the  appropri- 
ate department  or  ageney. 

Sac.  12.  Kxeeutlve  Order  No.  9886  of  MSrob 
21,  1947.  es  amended.  U  bsraby  revoked.  Vor 
the  purpceea  rteeerlbed  In  section  11  hereof 
the  Loyalty  Bevlew  Boerd  and  tbe  regiond 
loydty  boards  of  the  Olvfl  Servloe  Oommla- 
don  ShaU  ocntlnue  to  exist  and  funetton  Cor 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
tram,  tbe  effective  da*e  of  this  ordsr,  and  the 
Dspartmsnt  of  Justloe  abaU  continue  to  fur- 
nish the  inftmnaitlan  desuakjed  In  para^caph 
8  of  Fart  m  of  tbe  said  Sieoutlvs  Ordar  Mo. 
0835,  but  dbwtly  to  tbe  bcMl  of  each  < 
ment  and  ageney. 

Sac.  18.  ITie  Attorney  Oenenl  Is  reqt 
to  render  to  tbe  beads  of  departmenta  and 
agendea  sueb  advice  as  may  be  requMto  to 
enable  them  to  estabUeb  and  "~*'~1t^ti  an  ap- 
propitata  smployee  esourtty  ] 
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14.  (A)  Hm  OlTtl  BvTlee  OoaunlHtam. 
with  the  oonttnntac  wAtSem  azul  eaUaborattoB 
at  if%nvm\vimlUtu  of  radi  dapwtoMnta  and 
Mfeoetaa  m  th*  NMttaoal  Beourity  Ooonca 
may  <lMiCiia«».  dun  iBBk*  «  eaoEttnaiiic  atoAjr 
of  tlM  naaiMr  in  fpblah  thla  ordar  U  being 
impiemented  lijr  ttat  depaitmeati  And  asHi* 
dee  ef  the  OovanuBent  tor  tlM  pwpow  of 
deteraiintng: 

(1)  Dwnclenolee  In  tlie  departuent  end 
mgeney  eeeorlty  {KOframs  eetobUahed  under 
this  order  vhteh  an  Inoonaletent  with  the 
totereate  of,  or  dtreetty  or  Indlreetly  veakm, 
the  naliional  eeciurlty. 

(3)  Tandaprtea  In  sndh  piugiaiue  to  deny 
to  Indtvldnal  emptoyees  fair.  Impartial,  and 
equitable  treatnant  at  the  bands  of  the  Oor. 
•ranent.  «r  rl^fta  under  the  Oooatltutkm 
and  taaa  of  the  United  etatee  or  this  order. 
Ibformatlon  afleetlog  any  department  or 
egeooy  de««la|Md  or  noelvad  during  the 
ootme  of  such  eootlTnilng  etudy  shall  be 
furalahed  Immedlataty  to  the  head  of  the  de- 
paztmsDt  or  ajsnay  oopoemed.  The  OlvU 
Bemea  Oraninleslnn  shall  report  to  the  Na- 
tlonal  aeenrtty  Ooundl.  at  least  semlannnally. 
on  the  results  of  snoh  study,  shall  reocaunend 
means  to  oorrset  any  sueh  defldenotee  or 
tendencies,  and  shall  Inform  the  Natkaal  8e-> 
eurtty  OouaeU  Immediately  of  any  suoh  de- 
flcleney  irtOeh  la  dsemert  to  be  of  major 


(b)  All  dapartmente  and  agencies  of  the 
Oovemmoit  are  directed  to  oooperato  with 
the  carU  aarrloe  Oommlasloa  to  faoUlUto  the 
aofwrnpilshment  of  the  reaponslhllltlee  as- 
alfoed  to  It  by  snhssetton  (a)  of  thla  section. 

<c)  To  aasM  the  ClrU  Serrlee  Oommlsslan 
In  dleoharglng  Its  raaponslblUtles  under  this 
ordar,  the  head  of  ea«h  department  and 
ageoey  ahaU.  ae  aoon  as  possible  and  In  no 
event  later  than  ninety  days  after  receipt  of 
the  final  InveetlgailTe  report  on  advUlan  offl- 
cer  or  eaaployee  subject  to  a  fun  field  InTee- 
tlgatlon  under  the  provisions  of  this  order, 
adTtae  the  Oommlsslon  ae  to  the  aetton  taken 
with  respect  to  suoh  oflloer  or  employee.  The 
Information  furnished  by  the  heads  of  de- 
partments and  agendee  pursuant  to  thla  sec- 
tkn  ehaU  be  Induded  In  the  reports  which 
the  OItU  Sarrloe  Onmmledoo  is  reqxilred  to 
submit  to  the  Matloinal  Secuilty  Council  In 
sooordanoe  with  aubeeetlon  (a)  of  this  eee- 
tkm.  Sueh  reporte  ehaU  eet  forth  any  defl- 
dendes  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  depert- 
ments  and  egendes  In  taking  timely  action 
under  this  ordar.  and  shaU  mentloo  apecifl- 
caUy  any  tnatances  of  nonoompllanee  with 
thle  Biiheeetlop. 

sac.  16.  This  order  shall  beccxne  effective 
thirty  days  after  tiM  date  haretrf. 

Dwmn  D.  KaaxHowa. 

Ths  Wbr*  HonsB,  ^prfl  X7. 1$S3. 

Mr.  KRVIN.  Mr.  Presideiit.  I  also  hold 
In  my  hand  a  cos/j  of  President  Nixon's 
ExeCTtiTe  order  of  July  2,  1971.  In  the 
interest  of  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Rxooso 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  Ezecu- 
ttn  order  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoBB.  as  follows: 


Kujuu'zivs  Ouat  11000 

Amend mant  of  SiecuUve  Ordar  Mb.  lOiSO 

of  Aprtl  37.  19S«.  rtfatlng  to  aeourlty  re- 

qulnmenu  for  goremme&t  employmant 

By  vlitoe  of  the  amherlty  vested  In  me  by 

the  Oonelttuttoa  and  etatutae  of  ths  United 

Stotea  laelodlng  •  VSX3.  nsBtlcms  1101  et  sea, 

>M1.  W71.  7S01.  7SU.  7S01(e).  nil,  76Sa  and 

TSaS:  and  as  President  of  tha  United  Statea, 

and  lading  eueb  aetloo  neeaasary  in  the  beet 

Interaets  of  nations]  security.  It  Is  hereby 

ordered  that  Kiecutlve  Order  Ko.  10tM>  of 


Apm  IT,  1968.  aa  amended.  Is  tksreby  further 
amended  aa  fottowa: 

1.  Parsgraph  (6)  of  Section  8(a)  shall 
read:  "(6)  Knowing  membership  In,  or  afll- 
latlon  or  sympathetic  aaeoototlon  with,  any 
foreign  or  doineeHc  organisation.  ■~~T*stlTm. 
movement,  group,  or  oomblnatlon  of  persons 
(hereinafter  rafeiiad  to  as  oeganlaattai) 
whleh  la  totalitarian,  faadst,  oagnmunlst, 
subvatMve.  or  wbldi  baa  adopted  a  poUey  of 
unlawfully  advocating  the  oommlaalon  of 
acU  of  force  or  vlolenee  to  deny  othera  their 
rtghta  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  Btatee  or  of  any  State,  or  which  eeeks 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  the  United 
Statee  or  any  state  or  subdivision  thereof  by 
unlawful  meana. 

3.  Section  13  ahaU  read: 

"(a)  Kiecntlve  Order  No.  98SS  of  liarah  31, 
1947,  aa  amended  la  hereby  revoked. 

"(b)  The  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  ttudl  be  fumiabed  by  the  Attorney 
Qeneral  with  the  name  of  eaob  organisation 
which  BhaU  be  or  has  been  heretofore  dealg- 
nated  under  thla  order.  Bxeept  aa  apedflcaUy 
provided  hereafter,  nothing  contained  herein 
shaU  be  oonstnied  in  any  way  to  affect  pre- 
vious designatioDS  made  pursuant  to  Xxee- 
utive  Order  No.  lOWO,  aa  %w)*"d«Hl 

"(c)  The  Subversive  AcUvittee  Contrd 
Board  shall,  upon  petition  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  conduct  appropriate  bearings  to  de- 
termine whether  any  organlaatlon  Is  totali- 
tarian, fascist,  ooramnniat.  subversive,  or 
whether  it  has  adopted  a  policy  of  unlawfuUy 
advocating  the  comnUssloD  of  acts  of  force 
or  violence  to  deny  others  their  rtghta  under 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  Statea 
or  of  any  State,  or  which  aeeks  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  the  United  Statea  or  any 
State   or  aubdivislon   thereof   by  unlawful 
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"(d)  The  Board  may  determine  that  an 
organlaatlon  baa  adopted  a  policy  of  unlaw- 
fuUy advocating  the  oommlaalon  of  acta  of 
force  or  violence  to  deny  others  their  con- 
stitutional or  sUtutory  rights  or  that  an  or- 
ganisation aeeka  to  overUirow  the  govem- 
mena  of  the  United  Statea  or  any  State  or 
anbdiviaton  thereof  by  unlawful  meana  If  it 
la  found  that  auch  group  engagee  in.  unlaw- 
f  nUy  advoeatee.  or  has  among  ite  purposee  or 
objectives,  or  adepts  aa  a  meana  of  obtaining 
any  of  ite  purposes  or  objeetivee. — 

(1)  The  oommlaalon  of  acts  of  force  or 
vlolenoe  or  other  unlawful  acts  to  deny 
others  their  rights  or  benefits  guaranteed  llj 
the  Constitution  or  lawa  of  the  United  Statee 
or  of  the  aeveral  Statee  or  poUtleal  subdivi- 
sions thereof;  or 

(3)  The  unlawful  damage  or  destruction  of 
property;  or  injury  to  persons;  or 

(8)  The  overthrow  or  deetruotion  of  the 
government  of  the  United  Statee  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  State,  Territory,  district,  or 
poasaailon  thereof,  or  the  government  of  any 
poUtlcal  subdivision  therein,  by  unlawfol 
means;  or 

(4)  The  commiaalon  of  acts  whloh  violate 
Uws  pertaining  to  treaeon,  rebellion  or  insur- 
rection, i^lote  or  olvU  disorders,  sedKious  oon- 
splraey,  sabotage,  trading  with  the  enemy, 
tfbetruoUon  of  the  reoruitlng  and  enlistment 
ssrvioe  of  the  United  States,  lnm>edlng  otBcera 
of  the  United  States,  or  related  erlmea  or 
offeneee. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  determine  an  orga- 
nization to  be  'totaUtarian'  if  it  U  found  that 
sueh  organlaatlon  engagee  in  aotivlttes  which 
seek  by  unlawful  means  the  eetabUahment 
of  a  system  of  govamment  in  the  United 
States  which  la  autooratlc  and  in  which  eon- 
trol  is  centered  In  a  single  individual,  group, 
or  poutieal  party,  allowing  no  effective  repce- 
sentatlon  to  opposing  individuals,  groups,  or 
partlea  and  providing  no  preotieal  oppor- 
tunity for  dlasent. 

"(f)  The  Board  may  determine  an  organl- 
satton  to  be  tkaeist'  if  it  Is  found  that  such 
organization  engages  in  activities  which  seek 


by  unlawful  means  the  eatahUshmaht  of  a 
system  of  government  in  the  United  States 
which  la  charsoteriaed  by  Mgld  one-party 
dietotorshlp,  fordtrie  suppresalon  of  the  op- 
podtlon,  ownership  of  the  means  of  produo- 
tloa  under  eentraUaed  governmental  control 
and  whloh  foatete  radam. 

"(g)  The  Board  may  determine  an  orga- 
nlaatlon to  be  'communist'  If  It  la  found  that 
such  organisation  engages  in  activities  which 
seek  by  unlawful  means  the  eataUlshment 
of  a  government  in  the  United  SUtes  which 
Is  based  upon  the  revolutionary  prtndplee 
of  Marxlam-T  <enln1sm ,  which  interprets  his- 
tory as  a  relentless  daae  war  aimed  at  the 
deatructlon  of  the  existing  society  and  the 
estebllshment  of  the  dlctatorriiip  of  the  pro- 
letariat, the  government  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution  of 
property,  and  the  estebHshment  of  a  single 
authoritarian  party. 

"(h)  The  Board  may  determine  an  organi- 
zation to  he  'subversive*  If  it  is  found  that 
suoh  organization  engages  In  activities 
which  seek  the  abolition  or  deetruction  by 
unlawful  meana  of  the  government  of  the 
United  Stotee  or  any  Stete,  or  subdlvtalon 
thereof. 

"(1)  The  Board  may  farther  determine, 
after  consideration  of  the  evidence,  that 
an  organization  haa  ceased  to  exist.  Upon 
petition  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  or  upon 
petition  of  any  organization  which  baa  been 
designated  pursuant  to  thla  section  the 
Board  after  appropriate  hetulngs  may  deter- 
mine that  such  organization  does  not  cxir- 
rently  meet  the  standards  for  designation. 
The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  appropriately 
revise  or  modify  the  Information  furnished  to 
departments  and  agencies  consistent  with 
the  determination  of  the  Board. 

"(J)  The  Board  shall  Issue  appropriate 
regulations  for  the  Implementation  of  this 
secUon." 

RicRAio  Nizoir. 

Thz   Wans   Bousa,   Jviy   2,   1971. 
IFB  Doa  71-0768  FUed  7-7-71;  13:01  pjn.] 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  msOor  provisions  of  the 
Executive  order  of  July  2.  1971,  attempt 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950, 1  wish  to  pcdnt  out  very 
briefly  what  the  provisions  of  that  act 
provide. 

That  was  an  act  which  established 
this  Board  and  empowered  the  Board, 
upon  petition  of  the  Attorney  Oeneial, 
to  identify  and  require  the  registration 
of  two  kinds  of  organlzaticms:  First, 
Communist  action  organizations,  and 
second,  Communist  front  organisations. 
tlons. 

By  an  amendment  of  1954,  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Board  was  extended  by 
Ccmgress  to  identify  and  require  the 
registration,  upon  petition  of  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral.  of  a  third  type  of  organisa- 
tion— a  Communist  infiltrated  organiza- 
tion and  those  individuals  who  happen 
to  be  members  of  Communist  action 
organizations. 

The  validity  of  many  of  the  provisions 
of  these  amendments  were  attacked  in 
the  courts.  And  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  seven  decisioQs  and 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  In  other  opinions, 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  did  not 
dare  to  appe&l  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
held  virtually  every  provision  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 
except  the  provisions  which  authorlced 
registration,  to  be  unconstitutional  un- 
der either  the  first  amendment  or  the 
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seU-lncrlmlnatlon  clause  or  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  these 
decisions,  the  Board  was  left  virtually 
without  anything  that  it  could  do.  The 
Court  had  sustained  the  provisions  of  the 
act  as  a  vaUd  registration  act.  But  theae 
decisions  held  that  there  was  no  way  by 
which  the  Board  could  constitutionally 
require  registration  according  to  the 
compulsory  provisions  of  the  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  of  the 
circuit  decision  to  which  I  have  alluded 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoho  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decisions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

1.  Communist  Party  v.  SACB,  367  UJB.  1 
(1961). 

3.  Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State,  878  UJB. 
600  (1064). 

8.  Albertson  v.  SACB,  382  U.S.  70   (1066). 

4.  American  Committee  for  Protection  of 
the  Porelgn  Bom  v.  SACB,  880  U.S.  608 
(1065). 

6.  Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brt- 
grade  v.  SACB,  380  U.S.  618  (1066) . 

6.  DuBols  Clubs  of  America  v.  Clark,  380 
U.S.  309  (1067). 

7.  United  States  v.  Robel,  880  UJS.  368 
(1967). 

8.  Communist  Party  v.  United  States  (CA.) 
831  P.  2d  807.  cert,  denied.  377  U.S.  068 
(1063). 

0.  Communist  Party  v.  United  States  (C.A.) 
384  P.  2d  067  (1967). 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Congress  attempted  to  find 
something  else  for  the  Board  to  do.  So  it 
amended  the  act  on  January  2,  1968. 
This  sunendment  replaced  the  compul- 
sory registration  provisions  of  the  origi- 
nal act,  with  authorization  for  the  Board 
to  issue  declaratory  orders,  upon  petition 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  to  determine 
whether  organizations  are.  first,  Commu- 
nist action  organizations;  second,  Com- 
munist front  organlaations;  or  tiilrd. 
Communist  infiltrated  organizations. 

The  amended  act  also  provided  that 
the  Board  should  have  Jurisdiction  in  like 
manner  to  issue  declaratory  Judgments, 
determining  whether  individuals  are 
members  of  Communist  action  organiza- 
tions. 

Iliis  amendment  was  soon  subjected 
to  attack  in  the  courts,  and  the  Chvuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia held  in  Boorda  v.  SACB.  421  F. 
2d  1142,  that  the  provisions  of  the  act 
and  the  amendment  authorizing  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  members  of 
Communist  action  OTganlzatlans  were 
unconstitutlanal  on  the  ground  that  dis- 
closure of  Communist  Party  membership 
is  constitutionally  protected  by  the  first 
amendment  except  for  those  who  Join 
with  the  intent  of  furthering  specific 
illegal  actions. 

As  a  result  of  this  dedsion,  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  board  to  determine 
whether  individuals  are  memben  of 
Communist  action  organisations  was 
destroyed  for  all  practical  intents  and 
purposes. 

As  I  shall  demonftrate  in  a  few  mm- 
vtes,  the  board  haa  rendered  no  service  of 
any  value  to  the  American  peoide  durlnf 
the  21  years  Of  lU  exlstenca.  So  Congress 
decreed  at  the  time  of  the  amendment  of 
19<8  that  the  board  would  have  to  fo  out 


of  existence  unless  it  had  at  least  one 
case  referred  to  it  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  ensuing  year.  Its  life  was 
saved  by  the  fact  that  one  case  was  re- 
ferred to  it. 

The  Executive  order  of  July  2  under- 
takes to  extend  the  JurisdictlfHi  of  the 
board  beyond  its  present  legal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Communist  action  organlsa- 
tions.  Communist  front  orffanleations, 
and  Communist  Infiltrated  organizations 
to  virtually  every  other  association, 
group,  movement,  or  combination  of  per- 
sons which  the  President  deems  to  be 
Intellectually  dangerous  to  the  D&lted 
States. 

I  say  intellectually  dangerous,  because 
under  himdreds  and  hxmdreds  of  statutes 
any  person  who  is  physically  dangerous 
to  the  United  States  and  manifests  such 
danger  by  his  physical  disposition  toward 
any  person  within  t^e  borders  of  the 
IThited  States  is  guilty  of  a  crime  for 
which  he  can  be  prosecuted  in  our  courts. 

This  Executive  order  of  July  2  attempts 
to  give  the  board  Jurisdiction  over  what 
it  calls  Fascist  organizations,  totalitarian 
organizations,  Communist  organizations, 
and  all  Oie  groups  of  people  that  have  a 
policy  of  resorting  to  violence  to  deny 
the  rights  of  other  people,  lliat  is  broad 
enough.  But  under  this  provision,  they 
do  not  have  to  adopt  a  policy  of  violence 
in  advance  to  become  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  board.  Under  this 
Ebcecutive  order  of  July  2  it  provides  that 
the  board  can  find  they  have  such  a 
policy  if  anjrone  in  the  group  goes  out 
and  commits  acts  of  violoice. 

Therefore,  under  this  Executive  order, 
if  it  be  valid,  this  board  could  pry  Into 
every  demonstration  and  into  every 
group  of  people  whose  views  the  board 
considers  to  be  intellectually  disturbing 
to  the  Oovemment;  and  even  though  a 
group  or  organization  abhors  violence,  if 
there  is  a  demonstration  of  some  kind 
and  one  of  the  members  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  commits  an  act  of  vloloice, 
then  all  associated  with  him,  no  matter 
how  peaceful  they  may  be,  are  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  board. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  there  are  three 
reasons  why  this  conference  report 
should  be  rejected.  Tlie  first  reascm  I 
gave  was  that  the  Executive  order  of 
July  2  is  unwise  as  a  matter  of  policy 
because  It  is  alien  to  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government;  because  it  Is  based 
on  unjustified  fears;  and  because  It  re- 
flects the  spirit  of  McCartfayism. 

The  Civil  Rights  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association  made  a  recom- 
mendation a  short  time  ago  which  ante- 
dated this  Executive  order.  In  that  re- 
port they  set  forth  a  statement  which 
indicates  very  strongly  their  opinion  that 
there  Is  no  place  in  our  society  for  a 
governmental  board  to  stigmatize  and 
brand  Americans  If  their  thoughts  are 
not  popular  or  because  their  thoughts 
are  dimdeaslng  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  Interest  of  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  portion 
of  the  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mittee of  the  CSiloago  Bar  Association 
deaUng  with  this  matter  be  pitated  In 
the  Ricou). 


There  being  no  objection,  the  repwt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoio, 
asf(dlows: 

The  fundamental  question  underlying  an 
of  the  Board's  remaining  aetlvmes  la  whether 
It  la  the  proper  busmesa  of  government  to 
guard  Ita  dtlaeha  from  questionable  aaaDda- 
tloaia  by  pabUdy  labdlBg  eartaln  orguilaa- 
tlona  aa  poUtlsaily  daagwona  to  the  estab- 
lished order.  The  derogatory  sttarhment  of 
such  a  label  la  obvioualy  the  purport  of  a 
declaratory  order  eharaeterislng  an  organlaa- 
tlon aa  Communlst-aetlon.  Oommunlat- 
front,  or  Oommnnlst-infiltrated.  We  submit 
that  involving  the  govamme&t  In  suoh  a 
proeees  Is  both  aa  iDsutt  to  the  altlaeoa  whcm 
It  purporte  to  protect  and  an  unjnstlflable 
Intimidation  of  those  whom  ttie  government 
purporte  so  to  label  as  InteUectaally  dan- 
gerous. The  entire  process  Is  so  harlnsTly  in- 
consistent with  the  fundamental  — twnp- 
tlons  of  an  intelleetuaUy  firee  sodety,  that 
it  Is  no  wonder  that  the  per  curiam  opinion 
vacating  the  order  In  American.  Committee 
for  Proteetitm  of  foreign  Bom  v.  SvJnmrtve 
AetioitieM  Control  Bomrd.  880  VS.  608,  606 
(1966) ,  went  out  of  Ita  way  to  make  this  ex- 
plldt  reservation  with  re4>ect  to  the  oonstl- 
tutionaUty  of  the  whole  prooeas  of  attaching 
the  label  "Communist-front"  to  private  orga- 
nizations: "Our  Communist  Puty  decision 
on  the  Communlst-aetlon  provlsloais  did  not 
neeeesarUy  foredoae  petlttener^  constttu- 
tional  queetlons  hearing  on  the  Oommunist- 
front  provisions.''  As  tills  reeervatlon  sng- 
gesta  thaw  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a 
continuation  of  the  Board's  life  would  even- 
tually lead  to  a  determtnattan  of  the  uaeon- 
stltuttonahty  of  ita  principal  reosalning 
functkm.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  Board 
should  now  be  continued  alnq>ly  fbr  the  pur- 
poee  of  flnaUy  reaching  thla  inglcrloue  result 
at  the  cost  of  further  litigation  involving  un- 
Jiistlfled  public  and  private  «iTp^>n«ff  Suraly, 
American  dttzens  should  be  assumed  to  be 
Buffldently  mature  to  make  their  own  choloes 
among  poUtical  organlaattons,  aoceptlng  at 
the  same  time  whatever  approprlato  rlaka 
may  be  involved  in  suoh  assodattona. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Kfr.  President,  It  is  a 
strangre  thing  that  anyone  would  advo- 
cate the  extension  of  the  power  of  this 
board  in  a  free  society. 

I  Join  the  Civil  Rights  Committee  of 
the  Chicago  Bar  Association  in  asserting 
that  the  concept  embodied  in  this  board 
and  in  this  Executive  order  is  alien  to  the 
American  system  of  govenmient. 

In  his  opinion  in  the  case  of  WhUnep 
V.  CaUfomia.  274  UJS.  357.  Justice  Bnm- 
dels  said : 

Among  free  men  the  deterrenta  ordinarily 
to  be  applied  to  |»ev«nt  crime  are  educa- 
tion and  punishment  for  vMatlens  of  Om 
law.  not  an  abridgment  of  the  rlghta  of 
free  speech  and  asaemUy. 

That  is  precisely  the  objective  of  the 
Executive  order— that  is.  the  abridgment 
of  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  assoda- 
tkm. 

If  the  Constitution  makes  anything 
plain,  it  is  that  those  who  drafted  that 
Instrument  beUeved  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  not 
punish  anybody  except  for  crime.  Every 
syllable  In  the  Ooostitution  of  the  Utalted 
Stetee  dealing  with  this  subject  shows 
that  the  FoutidlBg  Fathers  felt  that  If 
ComrreBB  believed  8omethta«  to  be  wtong. 
it  Shotdd  deslgiiate  it  as  a  crime  and 
subject  it  fo  iHtiseeatkHi  as  sudh.  Tliey 
wanted  to  make  certain  that  no  guDtr 
person  should  evor  be  piodsbM  for  a 
erlme  under  any  circumstances  if  It 
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could  be  avoided.  So  they  wrote  Into  the 
CozMtltutlaQ  that  nobody  could  be  placed 
on  trial  for  an  Infamous  crime  ezcei>t 
upon  presentment  or  Indictment  by  a 
Brand  Jury;  that  no  person  could  be 
tried  for  a  crime  except  by  a  petit  Jury; 
that  a  person  who  was  charged  with  a 
crime  had  to  be  aoquahited  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  aecusatian  antaisfe  him;  be 
had  the  right  to  be  eo^nrntad  by  his 
•ccuseiB  and  to  cross-examine  them;  he 
had  the  right  to  compulaory  process  to 
obtain  wltneases  In  his  own  behalf;  be 
had  the  right  to  counsel  for  his  defense; 
and  he  could  not  be  convicted  or  pun- 
ished unless  a  Jury  found  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  from  the  evidence  that  he 
was  guilty. 

The  Founding  Fathers  never  contem- 
plated that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  set  up  a  board  and  give  it 
Jurisdiction  to  finger  individuals  or 
groups  of  individuals  who  had  commit- 
ted no  crime,  saying  that  their  thoughts 
and  their  words  were  unpopular  or  dis- 
pleasing to  government  and  for  that  rea- 
son they  should  be  stigmatiaed  by  a  de- 
cree of  an  executive  agency. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  what  this  Execu- 
tive order  undertakes  to  confer  upon  the 
Board  the  power  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  many  pei^e 
see  ghosts.  I  was  struck  by  reading  a 
statement  to  Justify  this  action  by  the 
President.  That  statement  says  that  the 
Board's  findings  will  be  crucial.  Once  a 
group  is  found  subversive,  it  will  anto- 
matically  be  placed  on  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral's  list.  Tbia  Ust  is  extronely  Im- 
portant In  helling  department  and 
agency  heads  to  ascertain  the  emplay- 
abillty  of  Oovemment  personnel.  The 
new  Presidential  order  comes  none  too 
soon,  for  there  is  mounting  evidence  that 
members  of  non-Soviet  Communist 
groups  and  revolutionary  organizations 
have  been  prompted  to  work  for  various 
Government  agencies.  Including  the  Pen- 
tagon, precisely  because  these  groups 
have  not  been  previously  carried  on  the 
Attorney  General's  subversive  roster 
This  Is  what  that  statement  says. 

I  challenge  the  factual  validity  of  that 
statement.  If  anybody  has  any  knowledge 
that  any  disloyal  personnel  are  working 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  or  In  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, all  be  has  to  do  is  to  teport 
that  to  the  heads  of  those  departments 
or  agencies  and  they  can  be  removed. 
President  Eisenhower's  Executive  order 
of  1953  holds  in  substance  that  the  right 
to  Federal  employment  is  a  privilege  and 
lurta  right  and  for  that  reason  can  be 
teimtnated  for  any  good  reason  and  can 
be  terminated  in  any  case  if  one's  reten- 
tion In  the  employment  Is  not  consistent 
with  the  national  seeozlty. 

Let  us  see  about  these  matters.  I  say 
this  is  alien  to  our  system  of  government. 
Furthermore,  it  is  entirely  unnecessary. 
I  am  reliably  informed  that  on  September 
30.  1070k  Klmbell  Johnson.  Director  of 
the  Bureau  o<  Personal  Investigations  of 
the  Clvfl  Service  Conunisslon,  tftlflml 
before  the  House  Intemal  Seeuilty  Oom- 
mtttee  that  between  November  19,  1956. 
and  Jmie  30,  1070.  only  10  people  were 
found  Ineligible  for  Govemmait  employ. 
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ment  because  of  their  "duUovs  loyalty.'* 
Now,  what  ratknal  hvman  being  could 
take  the  position  that  those  16  persons  of 
dnUons  loyaMsr  could  have  overthrown 
this  Government  by  force  and  vlolmice — 
a  government  of  a  country  that  has  200 
mllUon  peoide? 

Let  us  see  what  the  Board  has  done  in 
the  exetdae  of  Its  powers  dmlog  the  21 
years  It  has  been  in  existence. 

During  those  21  years.  It  found  cmly 
one  Commtmist  action  organization  in 
the  muted  States,  and  that  was  the  Com- 
mimist  Party.  It  wae  never  even  able,  by 
oonstitutlcmal  methods,  to  impose  com- 
pulsory registration  on  the  Communist 
Party.  Then  during  all  these  years,  the 
Attorney  General  filed  petitions  alleging 
that  22  other  organizations  were  Com- 
munist front  or  Communist  infiltrated 
organizations  within  the  purview  of  the 
act 

What  happened  to  those  22  petitions? 
Eight  of  than  were  dismissed  by  the 
Board  itself.  The  Board  conducted  hear- 
ings on  the  other  14  and  found  that  they 
were  one  or  another  of  these  types  of 
organizations:  but  many  of  the  cases 
were  appealed  to  the  courts,  and  there 
was  no  successful  prosecution  in  any  of 
tiie  cases,  because  not  a  single  one  of 
those  organizations  was  ever  registered. 
During  the  same  period  of  time,  the 
Attorney  General  filed  petitions  with 
the  Board  alleging  that  66  individuals- 
mind  jrou.  Mr.  President,  mly  66  indi- 
viduals out  of  the  200  million  people  in 
the  United  States— were  members  of  a 
Communist  action  organization.  "Ttxmt 
petitions  came  to  naught  because  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Court  in  the  Boorda  case, 
which  I  previously  mentioned. 

So  the  Board  has  proven  Itself  to  be 
totally  useless  during  the  21  years  of  its 
life.  And  still  It  is  proposed  to  extend  its 
power  and  allow  it  to  stUpnatize  any  one 
of  the  200  million  American  citizens  who 
may  belong  to  what  it  may  characterize 
as  a  Fascist  or  totalitarian  organisation, 
or  who  may  belong  to  such  things  as  the 
Black  Panthers  or  the  Weathermen  fac- 
tion of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society. 

If  these  people  violate  the  criminal 
laws.  I  say  bring  them  to  Justice.  Bat 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ought 
not  to  sanction  the  rewriting  by  the 
President  of  the  acts  of  Congress  so  as 
to  stigmatize  and  ban  people  because 
they  are  deemed  to  be  not  ph^ically  but 
InteUectuaOy  dangerous  to  tiie  Govern- 
ment. 

What  I  have  said.  I  think,  indicates 
that  this  Executive  order  is  contrary  to 
the  American  syston  of  government: 
that  it  is  based  on  unjustified  fears,  be- 
cause the  fears  have  not  materlaliaed- 
and  because  the  Attorney  General  him- 
self was  unable  to  find  more  than  06  per- 
sons in  the  entire  United  States  that  he 
sought  to  have  branded  by  the  Board  as 
members  of  Communist  organizations. 

The  second  reason  why  the  Senate 
should  reject  this  conference  rqwrt  is 
that  the  Executive  order  of  July  2  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  first  amendment,  which 
was  put  into  the  Constitution  to  make 
America  poUtioally.  intellectually,  and 
spiritually  free. 


The  first  amendment  is  a  part  of  the 
BiU  of  Rights.  I  hate  to  say  this,  but  then 
are  some  iwcvle  in  high  positions  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
who  indicate  by  their  recommendations 
that  they  do  not  like  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Moreover,  they  indicate  by  their  actions 
and  their  recommendations  that  they  are 
afraid  for  Americans  to  enjoy  the  free- 
doms given  them  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
general  and  the  first  amendment  in  par- 
ticular. 

I  assert  that  this  Executive  order  is  in 
part  an  attempt  to  frustrate  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  think  one  of 
the  finest  things  I  have  seen  about  the 
BUI  of  Rights  was  said  by  the  late  Jus- 
tice Jackson,  in  the  case  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation V.  Bamette.  319  UJ3. 624.  His  state- 
ment appears  at  page  638,  where  he  says: 

nM  ytrj  puipoM  of  a  BlU  of  Bights  «m  to 
withdraw  oertain  sabjeoto  ftom  the  vldMl- 
tud«  of  poutieal  oontroyusy,  to  plaoe  tham 
beTond  the  reach  of  majorltiw  and  nnw^i, 
and  to  MtahUah  them  aa  legal  prUieiplea  to 
be  applied  by  the  oourta.  One's  right  to  Ufa, 
Ubarty,  and  property,  to  free  apeeoh.  a  ftea 
preaa.  freedom  of  vonhip  and  ntimmhly.  nn^i 
other  fiindamental  rights  may  not  b«  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote;  they  depend  upon  the  out- 
oome  of  no  eleotlona. 

And,  thank  God,  they  depend  not  at  all 
upon  the  contoits  of  an  Executive  order 
issued  by  the  President  or  an  act  passed 
by  Congress. 

To  my  mind,  the  heart  of  the  Bin  of 
Rights  is  in  the  first  amendment  The 
first  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  remxiw^-ing  ui 
estahllahment  of  religion,  or  prohttnting  the 
free  exerdae  thereof;  or  abridging  the  traa- 
dom  of  q>eech,  or  of  the  preaa;  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceaUy  to  aaaemble.  and  to  pett- 
Uon  the  Ooremment  far  a  redreaa  of  nter- 
anoea. 

That  amendment  was  placed  tai  the 
Constitution  to  make  Americans  politi- 
cally, intellectually,  and  virttoaUy  fne. 
I  think  that  the  men  who  drafted  this 
amendment  and  the  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  i»iftiiv<t«y  tbe  ^n  of 
Rights,  were  the  wisest  men  in  the  field 
of  government  that  this  earth  has  ever 
known.  But  Mr.  President,  they  were 
not  smart  enough  to  draw  a  first  amend- 
ment which  would  give  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech  to  wise  men  and  deny  tt  to 
fools,  so  they  gave  the  right  of  freedom 
of  q;)eech  to  wise  men  and  to  fools.  Tbar 
gave  it  to  i>eople  whose  thoogiits  and 
words  are  pleasbig  to  Gknrenmient  and  to 
those  whose  words  and  thoughts  are  not 
pleasing  to  Government.  They  gave  it  to 
people  who  love  America,  and  they  gave 
it  to  people  who  hate  America. 

I  hate  the  thoughts  of  the  Black  Pan- 
then.  I  hate  the  thoughts  of  the 
Weathermen  faction  of  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society.  I  hate  tbs  thoughts 
of  Fasdsts.  I  hate  the  tboug^ts  of  to- 
talitarians.  I  hate  the  thoughts  of  people 
who  adopt  violence  as  a  policy.  But  those 
peoide  have  the  same  right  to  freedom 
of  q>eech.  subject  to  a  very  sUght  quaU- 
fleation.  that  I  have.  WhOe  I  hate  their 
Ideas,  I  love  the  Oonstltotkn  so  much 
that  I  am  wining  to  stand  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  fight  for  their  right  to 
thtaik  the  thoa^ts  and  to  speak  tbs 
words  that  I  hate.  If  we  ever  reach  the 
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condition  in  this  country  that  we  at- 
tempt to  have  free  speech  for  eveaybody 
exc^  those  whose  Ideas  we  hate,  not 
only  free  speech  but  freedom  Itsdf  are 
out  in  our  society. 

We  do  not  need  this  Executive  order. 
We  have  criminal  laws  which  deal  with 
men  who  commit  crimes.  We  have  the 
Smith  Act  <rf  1950.  Tbb  Smith  Act  goes 
to  the  veiy  limits  of  congrwurional  power 
under  the  First  Amendment.  TbaX  act 
makes  it  a  crime,  first  to  advocate  or 
teach  the  desirablUty  of  overthrowing  or 
destroying  the  Govemmait  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  by  force  or  vio- 
lence. Second,  it  makes  it  a  crime  to  be 
a  member  of  any  society  or  group  or  as- 
sembly of  persons  who  advocate  or  teach 
the  destruction  or  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  violence  or  by  force. 

The  Smith  Act  was  Interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  three  decisions:  Den- 
nit  V.  United  States,  341  UjS.  494;  Yates 
V.  Ignited  States.  354  U.S.  298;  and  5cates 
V.  United  States.  367  XJS.  203.  To  avoid 
holding  the  Smith  Act  unconstitutional. 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Dennis  wrote  into 
the  Smith  Act  the  provisions  of  the  First 
Amendment.  In  the  case  of  Yates  v. 
United  States,  a  case  which,  incidentally, 
virtually  repudiated  the  decision  in  the 
Demiis  case,  the  Supreme  Court  asked, 
"What  do  the  words  <rf  the  Smith  Act.  or, 
rather,  the  words  of  the  amendment,  say 
in  plain  English?" 

What  do  the  words  of  that  decision  say 
in  plain  English?  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  words  of  Justice 
Harlan,  who  wrote  the  majority  opinion, 
on  page  321. 

Instead  of  reading  those  words,  I  ask. 
What  do  his  words  say  in  plain  EngUsh? 
This  is  what  they  say  in  plain  English: 
that  the  Federal  Ciovemmait  cannot 
place  any  limits  on  the  constitutional 
right  of  those  who  associate  themselves 
together  and  advocate  or  preach  the  de- 
sirability of  overthrowing  the  Govern- 
ment by  violent  action,  unless  these  three 
conditions  concur  in  respect  to  them: 
Hrst,  they  must  intend  to  acc<Mnpli8h 
their  purpose  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment by  violent  action.  Second,  they  must 
use  words  to  incite  action  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  purpose.  Third,  they 
must  utter  those  words  imder  circum- 
stances which  reasonably  Justify  appre- 
hension that  violent  action  wUl  occur  as  a 
result  of  their  words. 

It  Is  absurd  to  think  that  there  is  any 
danger  that  16  Government  employees 
of  dubious  loyalty  or  66  persons  out  of  200 
million  Americans  wlU  ever  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
destroy  by  force  and  violence  constitu- 
tional government  in  our  land. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  real  danger  to 
our  ccmstitutional  government  comes 
from  other  sources.  I  predict  Uiat  if  con- 
stitutional government  ever  ceases  to  ex- 
ist in  America,  it  will  be  because  Presl- 
doits  and  Congressmen  and  8ui»«me 
Court  Justices  do  not  obey  their  oaths 
to  stmport  the  Constitution  of  the  Uhlted 
States,  including  the  first  amendment. 

The  President  ought  not  to  have  issued 
this  Executive  order.  U  the  President  or 
others  thought  that  the  Board  had  any 


rightful  place  in  our  scheme  ot  gov- 
ernment and  that  its  powers  ought  to 
be  expanded  beyond  those  given  to  it  by 
Congress  in  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  and  Its  amendments, 
he  or  they  should  have  submitted  to  Con- 
gress recommendations  for  i«tf«l»tk)n 

Those  recommendations  should  have 
been  studied  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  and  legislation 
should  have  been  framed  and  reported 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  the  event 
the  respective  committees  thought  such 
legislation  was  needed.  Instead  of  doing 
so,  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
decided  that  it  would  Just  write  the  law 
Itself,  in  a  very  simple  and  a  very  easy 
way.  By  so  doing,  it  does  not  have  to 
be  confronted  by  the  objections  of  people 
such  as  myself,  who  think  that  persons 
and  organizations  they  hate  are  entitled 
to  freedom  of  speech. 

Mr.  President  the  Senate  should  re- 
ject this  conference  report.  This  House 
should  not  consent  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Executive  order  of  July  2.  Why  do  I 
say  that?  I  say  that  because  of  the  third 
objection. 

The  Executive  order  of  July  2  consti- 
tutes an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  usurp  and  exercise  the  leg- 
islative powers  vested  in  Congress  by 
section  1  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

The  President  and  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  sworn  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  first  thing  in  the 
Constitution  they  have  sworn  to  sui>- 
port  is  the  first  section  of  article  I  of 
the  original  Constitution.  This  section 
states: 

All  legislative  powera  herein  granted  »>»*» 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States  .  .  ." 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anjrthlng  in  the 
Constitution  which  is  plainer  than  that. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the 
Constitution  that  is  more  understandable 
than  that.  That  is  the  first  thing  in  the 
Constitution  which  the  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  sworn 
to  support. 

If  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  this 
is  one  of  the  few  times  the  Constitution 
uses  the  word  "aU." 

It  says  that  aO  of  the  legislative  pow- 
era of  the  Federal  Government  belong  to 
Congress  and  none  of  them  belcmg  to 
the  President. 

The  Executive  order  of  July  2  is  an  ob- 
vious attempt  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  usurp 
and  exercise  the  legislative  powers  of 
Congress. 

Oh,  those  who  would  Justify  It  wffl  say 
that  it  is  necessary  because  some  of  these 
peofde  might  overthrow  the  Government 
by  force  and  violence.  Tbia  is  an  absurd- 
ity because  there  is  no  group  In  the 
United  States  strong  enough  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  the  Uhlted 
States  by  force  and  violence. 

But  the  answer  to  the  argument  of  ne- 
cessity was  given  f ot  an  time  by  William 
Pitt  He  said: 


Neoeaalty  la  the  pi 
ment  at  human  liberty. 


ea  tor  evuy  laJMnga. 


Mr.  President  that  is  the  way  human 
liberty  is  destroyed.  Uiat  is  the  way  ttals 
Congress  itsdf  sUs  by  and  aUows  the 
President  of  the  United  States— I  do  not 
care  what  political  party  he  belongs  to — 
to  usurp  and  exercise  its  powers. 

Let  us  deal  with  this  question  of  ne- 
cessity a  little  further,  m  1952,  when  the 
United  States  was  engaged  in  war  in 
Korea,  a  strike  was  threatened  in  the 
steel  plants  of  the  Nation,  plants  on 
whose  c«itinuing  operatim  this  Nation 
depended  for  weapons  and  munitions  for 
our  soldiers  in  Korea. 

President  Truman  seized  tbe  steel 
mills.  One  of  tbe  steel  mUls,  the  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  and  Tube  Co..  oontested  the 
constitutionaUty  oi  the  seizure  of  its 
plants,  in  the  ease  brought  against  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
which  Is  reported  in  343  UJS.,  at  page  579. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  In  the  recent 
history  of  this  country  when  it  seemed 
that  the  plea  of  necessity  might  have 
some  validity,  it  was  in  that  case.  Those 
were  more  drastic  times  than  the  times 
in  which  we  now  live. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  raie  of  the 
most  magnificent  opinions  of  aU  time, 
written  by  Justice  Black,  held  that  the 
seizure  of  the  steel  mills  by  the  President 
without  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
was  unconstitutional  because  it  violated 
secticm  1,  Article  I  of  the  Ccmstitution. 

Justice  Black  refuted  the  notion  that 
the  President  had  the  power  to  make 
this  seizure  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  then  preceded  to 
state: 

Nor  can  the  seizure  order  be  soBtatned 
because  of  the  several  oonatltutlotMd  pro- 
visions that  grant  executive  power  to  ttie 
President.  In  the  framewort.  of  our  Consti- 
tution, tbe  Prestdenfk  power  to  aee  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  exeontod  refutea  the  Idea 
that  he  la  to  be  a  lawmaker.  The  ConstltutloD 
limits  his  functions  In  the  lawmaking  prooeas 
to  the  recommending  ot  laws  he  thinks  wise 
and  the  vetoing  of  laws  he  thinks  bad. 
And  the  Constitution  la  neither  silent  nor 
equivocal  about  who  shall  make  lawa  which 
tbe  President  is  to  execute.  The  first  section 
of  the  fliBt  article  aays  that  "AH  legislative 
Powers  herein  granted  shall  he  vested  In  a 
Congress  ot  the  Untied  States  .  .  ."  After 
granting  many  powers  to  the  Congress. 
Article  I  goes  on  to  provide  that  Congress 
may  "make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  neceasary 
and  proper  for  carrying  Into  Execution  the 
foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  In  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  any  Department  or 
Officer  thereof." 

He  said  further: 

It  Is  aald  that  other  Presidents  without 
congrenilonal  authority  have  taken  poaaes- 
slon  at  private  enterprtses  in  order  to  settle 
labor  dlaputea.  But  even  if  this  be  true. 
Congress  has  not  thereby  lost  Ite  exclusive 
constitutional  authority  to  make  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  out  the  powera 
vested  by  the  Constitution  "In  the  Govern- 
ment ot  the  United  Statea.  cr  any  O^iart- 
ment  or  Offloer  thereof." 

The  Founders  of  this  Nation  entrusted  the 
lawmaking  power  to  the  Oongreaa  alone  In 
both  good  and  bad  tlmea.  It  would  do  no 
good  to  recall  the  historical  eventa.  the  faaEi 
of  power  and  the  hopea  for  freedom  that  lay 
behind  theb'  choice.  Such  a  review  would  but 
conflnn  otir  holding  that  this  seizure  order 
cannot  stand. 
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Ifr.  President,  I  adc  unanimous  eon- 
sent  to  hxn  printed  In  the  Rbooio  the 
entire  opinion  of  Justice  BiMk. 

There  being  no  objection,  Ihe  Supreme 
Court  opbilon  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcokd,  as  follows: 

[No.  744.  Osrttorsrt  to  the  TTUtM  SUtM 
Oooit  of  i^>pMU  for  tb*  Oiitttet  at 
CkJiumbI*  OtrBOit]  * 

Totmotoowir  8rsr  ft  txnm  Oo. 
8*' 


tt.  T. 


Argued  UsT  13-U.  IMUv— Dwldsd  Jtma  3. 

To  •▼«(«  a  nstloii-wMs  strika  of  atMl  wock- 
en  In  ^cfl  IMS.  wbMi  hs  bell«T«l  woold 
istHnim  defiRiaa.  tbe  PraHdant 
an  BtMottva  ONtar  dmetlBg  «1m  8eo- 
MtaiT  of  OammarM  to  nia*  and  oparato 
naort  oi  tiM  sImI  ariUs.  TIm  Oitlar  «m  not 
bsMd  npon  aoor  qpwlfle  atatutory  autborl^ 
but  WM  baMd  gUMrally  imon  sU  powars 
▼Mted  in  Xb»  VnMmit  by  the  Oonetttutlon 
end  lawi  of  fbe  trmtad  States  and  ee  Preel- 
dent  of  the  thiltad  Statee  and  «nmi«»mvni  in 
OhMf  ef  the  Armed  Pteeea.  The  Beciateiy 
laeaed  an  ordar  eetilng  the  ateal  aUla  and 
diieeMng  tiMir  praaldente  to  opatate  them  aa 
operating  manegera  for  the  United  Statee  in 
aooordanoe  with  hta  raguletlona  and  direc- 
tions. The  Frealdent  promptly  reported  thaee 
erente  to  CSongraea;  hot  Oongnaa  took  no 
aetloB.  It  had  prarlded  otlier  methode  of 
dealing  with  nA  attuaMeoa  and  had  refuaed 
to  authartae  goremmental  Belaurea  of  prop- 
erty to  seMle  labor  dlapotee.  The  eteel  ocm- 
panlaa  aned  the  georetwry  in  a  Pedaral  Dla- 
trtet  Ooort.  praying  for  a  dacUratory  Judg- 
ment and  InJunetlaS  relief.  1%e  District 
OoTSt  lamed  a  preliminary  Injunction,  whloh 
the  Oetirt  of  Appeato  atayed.  Held: 

1.  Although  thlB  eaae  has  proceeded  no 
further  than  the  preliminary  Injunction 
atage,  it  U  ripe  for  determination  of  the 
oonatttuttenal  ?aUdlty  of  the  Xxecutive  Order 
on  the  record  preeented.  Pp.  584-885. 

(a)  Under  pilar  deelalons  of  thla  Court, 
there  is  doubt  aa  to  the  rlf^t  to  recoTer  In 
the  Court  of  Olalma  cm  aeooont  of  prop- 
erUee  unlawfully  taken  by  govwnment  of- 
floiala  for  public  uae.  P.  585. 

(b)  Belcure  and  goremmental  operation 
of  theae  going  buatneeaee  were  bo\ind  to  re- 
ault  In  many  pceeent  and  futiue  damagee  of 
such  nature  aa  to  be  dUBoult.  If  not  Inca- 
pable, of  meMurement.  P.  688. 

a.  The  Xiecntlve  Order  waa  not  authorized 
by  the  Conatltutlon  or  Uwa  of  the  United 
Statee:  and  It  cannot  atand.  Pp.  885-880. 

(a)  There  la  no  atatute  which  eipreeily  or 
Impliedly  authorlaee  the  Prealdent  to  take 
poaaeaalan  of  thla  property  as  he  did  hem. 
Pp.  688^586. 

(b)  In  Ite  oonalderatlon  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  1947,  Oongreee  refuaed  to  au- 
thorise goremmental  aaUurea  of  property  aa 
a  method  of  preventing  work  atoppagee  and 
aettUng  labor  dlaputee.  P.  588. 

(c)  Authority  of  the  FreaMent  to  laeue 
such  an  order  In  the  drcumatancea  of  thla 
eaae  cannot  be  ImpUed  ftom  the  aggregate  of 
hla  poiwera  under  Article  n  of  the  Conatltu- 
tlon. Pp.  887-680. 

(d)  llM  Order  cannot  property  be  soa- 
tatned  ss  an  exerdee  of  the  Prestdentli  m&l- 
tary  power  aa  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Varoea.  P.  887. 

(e)  Nor  can  the  Order  be  austatned  be- 
cauae  of  the  several  pftrrlatona  of  Arttde  n 
which  grant  exeeuttre  pow(#  to  the  Preal- 
dent. Pp.  687-888. 

(f )  ne  power  here  aoogbt  to  be  exercised 
1»  the  awnakthg  powsr.  whleb  the  Oonstt- 
tntlon  Teata  In  the  Congress  alone.  In  both 
good  and  bad  ttanea  Pp.  687-888. 


•Together  with  No.  748,  Sovyer.  Seerttary 
ot  Oommtree  ▼.  Youngatotm  Sheet  A  Tube 
Co..  et  ol..  aleo  on  cartlotarl  to  the  aaaae  court. 


(g)  Bven  tt  It  be  true  that  other  Prsal- 
dente  have  ttfcen  poeaeailoti  of  prtvats  baal- 
neee  enteiprlaee  wlthdut  ccingresilowsl  au- 
thority in  order  to  aettle  labor  dlaputea.  Con- 
greee  hae  not  thereby  loat  Ita  eadualTe  ccm- 
stltutlonal  authority  to  make  the  laws 
neoeeeary  and  proper  to  carry  otit  an  powese 
vested  by  the  Oonatltiitlon  ~ln  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  Statee,  or  any  Dep«rt- 
mant  or  Officer  thereof."  Pp.  888-688. 
108  p.  Sopp.  888,  aflhmed. 

Wot  ceneaxTlng  opinion  of  Ma.  Jueiiua 
PaAMavuBtaa,  aee  poet,  p.  60S. 

Por  ooneuirlng  opinion  of  Mr.  JuaiiuB 
OouolAs.  aee  poet.  p.  8». 

fot  ooncuzTlng  opinion  of  Mr.  Xoanca 
JecsBon,  aee  pott,  p.  884. 

Tot  ooneuiTlng  opinion  of  Mr.  txmnam 
Bvatow,  eee  poet.  p.  886. 

Tar  opinion  of  Ma.  Juencz  CukiK,  concur- 
ring In  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  see  poit, 
p.  660. 

For  dissenting  opinion  of  ISjl  Csaxr  JasncK 
VimoH,  Joined  by  Ma.  Jusnca  Rid  and 
Ma.  JuancB  MnrroN ,  aee  pott.  p.  887. 

The  Dlstrlot  Court  leaned  a  preliminary  In- 
junction reetralnlng  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce from  carrying  out  the  tarme  of  Izecu- 
tive  Order  No.  10840,  16  Fed.  Reg.  8608.  108 
P.  Siipp.  689.  The  Court  of  i^pe^  teued  a 

stay.  90  U.S.  App.  D.O.  ,  197  P.  3d  688. 

Thla  Coiut  granted  certiorari.  848  VJB.  987. 
The  Judgment  of  the  District  Court  la  af- 
firvud,  p.  880. 

JOhn  W.  DmHa  argued  the  oauae  for  peti- 
tioners in  Mo.  744  and  reepondente  In  No. 
746.  On  the  brief  were  ifr.  DavU.  Satfum  L. 
Mttier,  John  Lord  CfBrUm,  Boger  M.  Btough. 
Theodore  Kiendl,  Porter  R.  Chandler  and 
Howard  a.  Wettwood  tar  the  United  Statae 
Steel  Co.;  Bmoe  Bromley,  S.  Fontaine  Broun 
and  John  a.  PUskerinff  tor  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.;  littler  Ifay,  T.  r.  Pottoit.  BdmunA 
L.  Janet.  Honard  Boyd  and  John  O.  GoU  for 
the  Republic  Steel  Corp.;  John  C.  Bane,  Jr., 
n.  Parker  Sharp  and  Sturyit  Warner  tot  the 
Jonee  tt  LaughUn  ateA  Corp.;  Mr.  OOU,  John 
J.  Wtlson  and  /.  S.  Bennett  tot  the  Tounga- 
town  Sheet  h  Tube  Co.  et  al.;  Charles  B.  Tut- 
tle.  Wfs/retf  K.  Petigrue  and  Joseph  P. 
rumutty,  Jr.  (who  also  filed  an  additional 
brief)  for  the  Armoo  Steel  Corp.  et  al.;  and 
Randolph  W.  Childa,  Bdgar  S.  McKalg  and 
Jamea  Craig  Peacock  (who  also  filed  an  ad- 
ditional brief)  for  B.  J.  Larlno  &  Co.,  peti- 
tioners In  No.  744  and  req>ondents  in  No.  746. 

SoUcitor  Oeneral  Perlman  argued  the  cause 
for  respondent  In  No.  744  and  petitioner  In 
No.  746.  With  him  on  the  brief  were  Astiatant 
Attorney  Oeneral  Baidridge,  James  L.  Mor- 
risson,  Samuel  D.  Blade,  Osear  tt.  Davis, 
Rohert  \r.  Ginnane,  Marvin  B.  Prankel,  Ben- 
jamin Forman  and  Herman  Mareuae. 

By  q>eclal  leave  of  Court,  CUfford  D. 
O'Brien  and  Harold  C.  Heiss  argued  the  cause 
for  the  Brotiierhood  of  Locomotive  Snglneers 
et  al..  as  amid  curiae,  supporting  petitioners 
In  No.  744  and  reepondente  In  No.  746.  With 
them  on  the  brief  were  Ruth  Weyand  and 
V.  C.  Shuttleworth. 

By  speciid  leave  of  Court,  Arthur  J.  Oold- 
herg  argued  the  cauee  for  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  CJ.O.,  aa  amicus  curiae. 
With  blm  on  the  brief  waa  Thomas  E.  Harris. 

MS.  Jtrencx  Bi.ack  delivered  the  opinion 
of  th^  Oo\irt. 

We  are  asked  to  dedde  whether  the  Presi- 
dent was  acting  within  his  oonstltutlonal 
power  when  he  Isaued  an  order  dlrectlnc  the 
Sfcretary  of  Commerce  to  take  pneesesiofn 
of  and  operate  moat  of  the  NaUoo'a  steel 
mllle.  The  mill  ownera  argue  that  the  Preal- 
dent's  order  amotints  to  lawmaking,  a  legis- 
lative funetioa  whldi  the  CooaUtutlaa  has 
ectpreeely  confldad  to  the  Congreea  and  not  to 
the  President.  The  Oovemmmt^  poeltlon  la 
that  the  order  was  made  on  an«<ingf  of  the 
PrMdeht  that  his  action  waa  neesasary  to 
avert  a  national  catastrophe  which  would 
inevitably  result  from  a  stoppage  of  steel 


production,  and  that  In  meeting  thle  gtava 
emergency  the  Prealdent  waa  acting  wltfala 
the  aggregate  of  hla  ooostttutlonal  powera 
aa  the  NStton'a  Chief  Saecutlve  and  the 
Commander  in  Chief  at  the  Armed  Poroee  of 
the  United  Statee.  The  issue  emergee  here 
froih  the  following  series  of  events: 

In  the  latter  part  of  1981,  a  dispute  aroee 
between  the  eted  oompanfee  and  their  em- 
ptoyeee  over  terma  and  oondltloBs  that 
ahould  be  Included  In  new  coUeotlve  bargain- 
ing agreemente.  Lcog-contlnued  oonferencee 
failed  to  reeolve  the  dispute.  On  December 
18,  1961,  the  employeee'  repreeentaUve, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.  C  J.O..  gava 
notice  of  an  Intantlon  to  strike  when  the 
existing  bargaining  agreemente  expfrSd  on 
December  81.  The  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  then  Intervened  In  an 
effort  to  get  labor  and  management  to  agree. 
Thle  falling,  the  President  on  December  93, 
1981,  referred  the  dispute  to  the  Federal 
Wage  Stabilisation  Board  ^  to  Inveetdgate  and 
make  recommendations  for  fair  and  equitable 
terma  of  aettlement.  This  Board's  rq>crt  re- 
sulted in  no  settlement.  On  April  4,  1963, 
the  Union  ^ave  notice  of  a  nation-wide  strike 
called  to  begin  at  13:01  ajn.  AprU  9.  The 
IndlapeneablUty  of  steel  as  a  component  of 
subetantially  all  weapons  and  other  war 
materials  led  the  Prealdent  to  believe  that 
the  propoeed  work  stoppage  would  im- 
mediately Jeopardise  our  national  defenae 
and  that  governmental  eelsure  of  the  steel 
mills  was  neceeB£*y  in  order  to  aastire  the 
continued  availability  of  steel.  Reettlng 
these  considerations  for  his  action,  the  Pres- 
ident, a  few  iKmrs  before  the  strike  waa  to 
begin,  issued  Executive  Order  10840,  a  cop7 
of  wtiich  is  attached  as  an  appendix,  pott. 
p.  689.  The  order  directed  the  Seoretary  of 
Commerce  to  take  poeaeaslon  of  moat  of  the 
steel  mills  and  keep  them  running.  The  Sec- 
retary immediately  Isaued  his  own  possessory 
orders,  calling  upon  the  presidents  of  the 
various  seised  companies  to  serve  as  aparaA- 
ing  managers  for  the  United  Statee.  They 
were  directed  to  carry  on  their  activities  in 
accordance  with  regulations  and  directions 
of  the  Eleoretary.  The  next  morning  the 
President  sent  a  meesage  to  Oongress  report- 
ing his  action.  Cong.  Bee.,  AprU  9,  1953,  p. 
3903.  Twelve  days  later  he  sent  a  second  mee- 
sage. Cong.  Rec..  AprU  31.  1962,  p.  4193.  Con- 
gress has  taken  no  action. 

Obeying  the  Secretary'a  orders  under  pro- 
teet,  the  companlee  brotight  proceedings 
against  him  in  the  District  Court.  Thetr  com- 
plalnta  charged  that  the  eeisrue  waa  not  au- 
thorised by  an  act  of  Oongreos  or  by  any  oon- 
Btttntional  iRwlslons.  The  IMstrlct  Court  was 
asked  to  declare  the  orders  of  the  Prealdent 
and  the  Secretary  InvaUd  and  to  iMue  pre- 
liminary and  pennanent  Injxmetiona  re- 
straining their  enforcement  Oppoeing  the 
motion  for  preliminary  injunction,  the  Unit- 
ed Statee  asserted  that  a  strike  dlaruptliig 
steel  production  for  even  a  brief  period 
would  ao  endanger  the  weU-belng  and  safety 
of  the  Nation  that  the  IVesldent  had  "in- 
herent power"  to  do  what  he  had  dona— pow- 
er "supported  by  the  Constltutioo,  by  his- 
torical precedent,  and  by  comrt  decisions." 
The  OovemmeDt  also  contended  that  in 
any  event  no  preliminary  injunction  Should 
be  laroed  because  the  oompanles  had  made 
no  ahowlng  that  their  available  legal  reme- 
dlea  were  Inadequate  or  that  their  injuries 
from  seizure  would  be  Irreparable.  Holding 
against  the  Oovemment  on  all  pdnte.  the 
District  Court  oo  AprU  80  lareed  a  pr^lml- 
nary  injunction  lestratnlng  the  Secretary 
fnan  "oontlnulng  the  eelsure  and  poaaesslon 
of  the  plants  .  .  .  and  from  acting  under  the 
purported  authority  of  Xxeootlva  Order  No. 
10840."  108  F,  Supp.  580.  On  the  aame  day 
thS  Court  of  Appiaala  stayed  the  Dlstrlot 
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I  This  Board  was  established  imder  execu- 
tive Order  10388. 18  Fed.  Beg.  8608. 


Court's  injunction.  90  ujB.  App.  D.c— .  107  F. 
3d  583.  Deeming  It  best  that  the  losuea 
raised  be  promptly  decided  by  this  Court,  we 
granted  certiorari  on  May  3  and  set  the 
cause  for  argument  on  May  13.  848  UA  087. 

Two  crucial  losues  have  developed:  Firat. 
Should  final  determination  of  the  caostltu- 
tlonal  validly  of  the  Preoident'a  order  be 
made  in  this  case  which  hae  {wooeeded  no 
fnrthw  than  the  preliminary  injunction 
stage7  Second.  If  so.  Is  the  eelsure  order 
within  oanstlttttlooal  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent? 

I 

It  is  urged  that  there  were  non-consti- 
tntlonal  grounds  upon  which  the  District 
Court  could  have  denied  the  preliminary  In- 
junction and  thus  have  followed  the  cus- 
tomary Judicial  practice  of  declining  to 
reach  and  decide  constitutional  queetlona 
until  compeUed  to  do  so.  On  thla  baala  It  is 
argued  that  equity's  extraordinary  Injunc- 
tive relief  should  have  been  denied  because 
(a)  seizure  of  the  companlee'  pr(q>ertlea  did 
not  inflict  Irreparable  damagee,  and  (b) 
there  were  avaUable  legal  remedlee  adequate 
to  afford  compensation  for  any  poaalble 
damages  which  they  might  suffer.  While 
separately  argued  by  the  Ctovemment,  theae 
two  contentions  are  here  doeely  related,  if 
not  Identical.  Arguments  as  to  both  rest  in 
large  part  on  the  Government's  claim  that 
should  the  seizure  ultimately  be  held  un- 
lawful, the  companlee  could  recover  fuU 
compensation  In  the  Coiirt  of  Clalme  for  the 
unlawful  taking.  Prior  caaea  In  thla  Court 
have  cast  doubt  on  the  right  to  recover  In 
the  Court  of  Claims  on  account  of  properties 
unlawf uUy  taken  by  government  officials  for 
public  use  as  theee  propertlee  were  aUeged  to 
have  been.  See  e4f.,  Hooe  v.  United  Statea.  318 
UjB.  333,  336-336:  United  Statea  v.  North 
American  Co..  353  UJ3.  330,  333.  But  see 
Larson  v.  Domeatic  A  Foreign  Corp.,  837  UA 
683,  701-703.  Moreover,  seizure  and  govern- 
mental operation  of  theee  going  businesses 
were  lx>und  to  result  In  many  present  and 
future  damages  of  such  nature  as  to  be 
difficult,  if  not  IncapaUe,  of  measurement. 
Viewing  the  case  this  way,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  facta  presented,  the  District  Court  saw 
no  reason  for  delaying  dedalon  of  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  the  orders.  We  agree 
with  the  Dlstrlot  Court  and  can  see  no  rettaon 
why  that  queetlon  was  not  ripe  for  deter- 
mination on  the  leoord  preeented.  We  shaU 
therefore  consider  and  determine  that  quee- 
tlon now. 

B 

The  Preeldent's  power.  If  any,  to  issue  the 
order  must  stem  either  from  an  act  of  Con- 
gress or  from  the  Constitution  itself.  There  is 
no  statute  that  expressly  authorizes  the 
President  to  take  poeseeeion  of  pr(^>erty  as 
he  did  here.  Nor  Is  there  any  act  of  Congrees 
to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed 
from  which  such  a  power  can  fairly  be  im- 
plied. Indeed,  we  do  not  imderstand  the 
Government  to  rely  on  statutory  authoriza- 
tion for  thla  seizure.  There  are  two  statutes 
which  do  authorize  the  Preeident  to  take 
both  personal  and  real  property  under  cer- 
tain conditions.*  However,  the  Government 
admits  that  these  conditions  were  not  met 
and  that  the  Preeldent's  order  was  not  rooted 
Ux  either  of  the  statutes.  The  Government 
refers  to  the  seizure  provisions  of  oim  of 
these  statutee  (1301(b)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act)  as  "much  too  cumbersome. 
Involved,  and  time-consuming  for  the  crisis 
wtiich  waa  at  hand." 

Moreover,  the  use  of  the  eelsure  technique 
to  solve  labor  disputes  In  order  to  prevent 
wmrk  stoppages  waa  not  only  unauthorised 

*  The  Selective  Service  Act  of  1048,  83  SUt 
804,  635-837.  50  VS.C.  App.  (Supp.  IV) 
I  488;  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1080, 
Tit.  n,  64  Stat.  708.  aa  amended.  86  Stat.  183. 


by  any  oongreeslonal  enactment;  prior  to  thla 
controversy,  Congreea  had  refused  to  tudopt 
that  method  of  settling  labor  disputes.  When 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  luider  consldeEa- 
ttom  In  1847,  Congtess  rejected  aa  amend- 
ment which  would  have  authorized  such 
governmental  selsuree  In  caaee  of  emer- 
gency.* Apparently  it  was  thought  that  the 
technique  of  eelsure.  like  that  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  would  interfere  with  the  process 
of  ooUectlve  bargaining.*  Consequently,  the 
plan  Congress  adopted  in  that  Act  did  not 
provide  for  seizure  under  any  drcumatancea. 
Instead,  the  plan  sought  to  bring  about  set- 
tlements by  use  of  the  customary  devices 
of  mediation,  conciliation,  inveetlgatlon  by 
boards  of  Inquiry,  and  public  reports.  In 
some  Instances  temporary  injunctions  were 
authorized  to  provide  cooUng-off  periods.  All 
this  falling,  unions  were  left  free  to  strike 
after  a  secret  vote  by  employees  as  to 
whether  they  wished  to  accept  their  employ- 
en'  final  aettlement  offer.* 

It  is  clear  that  If  the  President  had  au- 
thority to  issue  the  order  he  did,  it  must 
be  found  In  some  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  It  is  not  claimed  that  ezprees 
constitutional  language  grants  this  power  to 
the  Preeident.  The  contention  Is  that  presi- 
dential power  should  be  ImpUed  from  the 
aggregate  of  his  powers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Particular  reUance  is  placed  cm  pro- 
visions In  Article  II  which  say  that  'Ihe 
executive  Power  shaU  be  vested  In  a  Presi- 
dent .  .  .";  that  "he  shall  take  Care  that 
the  liawB  be  falthfuUy  executed";  and  that 
he  "ShaU  be  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  Statea." 

The  order  cannot  properly  be  sustained  aa 
an  exercise  of  the  Prealdenfa  mUltary  power 
as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Foroea. 
The  Government  attempts  to  do  so  by  oittag 
a  number  of  oases  uphoirtlng  brood  powers  In 
mlUtary  commanders  engaged  in  day-to-day 
fighting  m  a  theater  of  war.  Such  eases  need 
xkot  concern  us  here.  Bven  though  "theater  of 
war"  be  an  eaqiandlng  oonoept,  we  cannot 
with  faithfulness  to  our  oonstltutlonal  sys- 
tem bold  that  the  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forcee  has  the  ultimata  power  as 
such  to  take  posseeslon  oi  private  property 
In  order  to  keep  labor  dlqHitee  from  stopping 
produotlon.  Ihls  Is  a  Job  for  the  Nation's 
lawmakers,  not  for  Its  military  authorittes. 

Nor  can  the  setsure  order  be  sustained  be- 
cause of  the  several  oonstltutlonal  provlalons 
that  grant  exeoutiva  power  to  the  Presldant. 
In  the  framework  of  our  Cmstltutbm,  the 
President's  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed  refutes  the  Idea  that  he 
is  to  l>e  a  lawmaker.  The  Constitution  limits 
his  functions  in  the  lawmaking  process  to 
the  recommending  of  laws  he  thinks  wise 
and  the  vetoing  of  laws  he  thinks  bad.  And 
the  Constitution  is  neither  sUent  n<H' 
equivocal  about  who  shaU  make  laws  whloh 
the  PresldMit  Is  to  exacuta.  The  first  seotlon 
of  the  first  artlole  says  that  "AU  leglsUtlva 
Powers  herein  granted  ahaU  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtas.  .  .  ."  After 
granting  many  powers  to  the  Congreea. 
Article  I  goee  on  to  provide  ttat  Otmgreee 
may  'make  aU  Laws  which  ahaU  be  neoesaary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  Bxeoutlon  the 
foregoing  Powers,  and  aU  other  Powers 
veeted  by  this  Constitution  In  the  Ok>vem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  Depart- 
ment or  Officer  thereof." 

The  Preeldent's  order  doee  not  direct  that 
a  congreeelonal  poUcy  be  executed  In  a  man- 
ner preecrlbed  by  Congrees— It  directs  that 
a  presidential  poUcy  be  executed  in  a  manner 
preecrlbed  by  the  President.  The  preamble 


•03  Cong.  Rec.  3837-8646. 

«93  Cong.  Rec.  3886-3886. 

■Labor  Management  Relatlcms  Act,  1047. 
81  SUt.  136,  153-168.  30  U.8.a  (Supp.  IV) 
11  141.  171-180. 


of  the  order  itself,  like  that  of  many  stat- 
utee, sete  out  reaaons  why  the  President  be- 
Uevee  certain  poUctes  diould  be  adt^ted, 
prodalme  theae  polldee  as  rules  of  conduct 
to  be  followed,  and  again,  like  •  statute,  au- 
thorizes a  government  (Actal  to  promulgate 
additional  rulee  and  regulations  consistent 
with  the  poUcy  proclaimed  and  needed  to 
carry  that  poUcy  into  execution.  Ihe  power 
of  Congress  to  adopt  andx  puUlc  pottdes  m 
those  proclaimed  by  the  order  is  beyond 
question.  It  can  authorize  the  taking  of 
l^vate  propwty  for  public  uss.  It  can  make 
laws  regulating  the  relatlonahlp  betwsen  em- 
ployers and  employeea.  prescribing  rules  de- 
signed to  settle  labor  dlapittes,  and  fixing 
wages  and  working  conditions  in  certain  flalds 
of  our  economy.  The  Constitution  does  not 
subject  this  lawmaking  power  of  Congress  to 
preeldential  or  mUltary  supervision  or  oon- 
tzol. 

It  Is  said  that  other  Presldsnts  without 
congressional  authority  have  taken  pnwiis 
slon  of  private  business  enterprises  in  order  to 
settle  labor  dlsputee.  But  even  If  this  ha 
true,  Congrees  has  not  thereby  lost  its  ex- 
clusive oonstltutloiuu  authority  to  make  laws 
neoeeaary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  powen 
vested  by  the  Consutution  "in  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Defiart- 
ment  or  Officer  thweof ." 

The  Founders  of  this  Nation  entrusted  the 
lawmaking  power  to  the  Congress  aloite  In 
both  good  and  bad  times.  It  would  do  no 
good  to  recaU  the  historical  events,  the  fears 
of  power  and  the  hopes  for  freedom  that  lay 
behind  their  choice.  Such  a  review  would  but 
confirm  our  >»<^m«"g  that  this  sniiiiis  order 
cannot  stand. 

The  Judgment  ot  the  Dlstrlot  Court  is  af- 
firmed. 

Mr.  JxrsiicB  FxAwajusrsa. 

Although  the  consideration  relevant  to  the 
legal  enforoemmt  of  the  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  seem  to  me  more  oompU- 
cated  and  flexible  than  may  i4>pear  from  what 
Mr.  JusrrcB  Black  has  written.  I  Join  his 
oiHnlon  beoauae  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
appUcatlon  of  the  principle  to  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case.  Kven  t>^ngh  soch  dif- 
ferences in  attitude  toward  this  prindple 
may  be  merely  dlffoerKMs  in  irmphaels  and 
nuance,  they  can  hardly  be  reflected  by  a 
single  opiiUon  for  the  Court.  Individual  ex- 
preeslon  of  views  in  reaching  a  "«~~>"  re- 
sult is  therefore  Important. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
Intend  to  detain  the  Senate  so  long.  This 
debate,  I  trust,  will  soon  draw  to  a  close 
and  the  Senate  win  have  an  opportunity 
to  reject  the  conference  rq;>ort  and  thus 
manifest  Its  devotl(m  to  the  Constitution 
under  which  we  exist. 

I  know.  Mr.  President,  that  some  very 
eloquent  arguments  will  be  made  in  a 
few  minutes,  to  the  effect  that  the  ques- 
tion ultimately,  in  a  case  of  this  nature, 
should  be  decided  by  the  courts. 

Now.  while  that  argument  may  not  In- 
tend to  do  so,  its  effect  will  be  to  make 
an  appeal  to  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
pass  the  buck  to  the  courts. 

I  assert,  however,  that.  In  good  con- 
science, the  Members  of  the  Senate  can- 
not pass  the  buck  to  the  courts.  I  say 
that  because  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  taken  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  to  support  aU  of  the 
CcHistitutkm  and  to  suppcot  section  1  of 
article  I  of  the  ConsUtuticm.  The  oaths 
of  Congressmen  are  Just  as  binding  on 
them  as  the  oaths  of  Judges  are  binding 
on  the  Judges. 

I  know  tJso  that  the  argument  will  be 
made  in  all  probability  that  other  Presi- 
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dMits  bam  written  EzecutlTe  orden;  but 
I  digraH  for  ft  motnont  to  oboerve  that 
I  ehaUenge  mnyone  to  find  any  BxecuUTe 
order  teoed  by  any  Preeident  at  any 
time  In  our  history  which  constitutes 
such  a  usutpatton  of  legislative  power  as 
this.  And  eren  If  otber  FresldBntB  have 
attempted  to  exercise  legislative  power. 
as  President  Truman  did  In  the  steel 
seizure  case.  I  would  remind  the  Senate 
that  wrongful  practices  in  the  past  do 
not  Justify  or  sanction  wrongful  prac- 
tices^ the  present  time  or  in  the  future. 
ICnrder  and  stealing  have  been  com- 
mitted in  every  generation  since  man- 
kind made  his  appearance  on  this  earth. 
But  that  fact  has  not  made  murder 
meritorious  or  larceny  legal. 

What  other  PresidentB  may  have  done 
m  the  past  does  not  authorize  a  usurpa- 
tion of  legislative  power  in  this  particu- 
lar case. 

Mr.  President,  In  closing  I  urge  ti\At 
the  Senate  reject  the  conference  report 
because  that  is  the  only  way  In  which 
the  Senate  can  express   its  will  and  its 
belief  that  the  provi8i<uis  of  this  Execu- 
tive order  are  alioi  to  our  system  oi 
government;   that  the  order  la  based 
upon  unjustifiable  grounds;  that  the  or- 
der smacks  of  UcCarthyiam;  and  that 
even  if  Congress  had  enacted  statutes 
onbodylng  the  ccmtents  of  this  Executive 
order,  there  would  be  serious  doubt  un- 
der the  fliBt  amendment  whether  such 
acts  of  Congress  would  be  oonstitutlaoaL 
Mr.  President.  I  say  above  all  things, 
regardless  of  how  a  person  may  feel  on 
these  other  issues,  that  every  Itanber  of 
Congress  should  repudiate  the  usurpa- 
tion by  the  Executive  of  legislative  power 
vested  in  the  OongTHi  by  mfeoClng  the 
conference  report 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  JAVms.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
an.  I  wish  to  express  my  support  of  the 
magnificent  presentation  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Exvnr) 
of  this  case  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  another  objec- 
tion which  also,  in  my  Judgment,  is  an 
additional  reason  ni^  this  conference 
roKUt  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  subject  to  which 
I  would  like  to  address  myself  Is  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organisation,  a  sep- 
arate subject.  I  propose  to  suggest  a 
short  Quorum  call  so  that  Senators  may 
be  Informed  that  we  wUI  be  ftiiMsnugiT^g 
this  other  subject 

Ur.  President  I  hope  to  limit  myself 
to  ao  minutes  at  the  most  in  this  dls- 
cu8sl<»L  And  while,  like  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  I  have  deep  feelings 
about  this,  X  have  no  desire  to  delay  the 
Senate.  I  hope  that  soon  after  I  fint.^ 
and  after  the  managers  have  completed 
stating  their  points  of  view,  we  might 
be  able  to  come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  there 
is  no  Umltatioo  of  time.  It  was  thou^t 
that  pertiaps  we  could  make  better  prog- 
ress without  a  llmltatlan  of  time.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  time  other  Senators 
will  want  to  use.  However,  I  do  not  think 
It  win  take  more  than  SO  minutes,  from 
the  number  of  meakers  who  wish  to 
9eak  in  favor  of  adopting  the  report 
So,  I  would  think  that  possibly  we 
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might  grt  to  a  vote  anmii^in*,  around  a 
quarter  after  «.  which  would  be  within 
an  hour. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Tbat  Is  agreeable  to  me. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  there  la  no  need  to  have  a  unanim- 
ous-consent agreement 

Mr.  MoCLEUaAN.  Mr.  Pxeddent  aome 
Senators  have  been  <nffiirlng  about  the 
time  we  expect  to  vote.  So  far  as  I  can 
aaoertain.  we  would  be  voting  around 
6  to  6:15.  Tliat  would  be  as  close  as  I 
could  eoatt  to  the  time  when  we  would  be 
voting. 

I  thou82it  I  would  state  that  so  that 
we  might  have  some  Idea  of  when  we 
would  vote. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President  I  tlmnk  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
win  can  the  rolL 

■nie  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  rolL    

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Preoidcnt  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PREEUDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  I  wish  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  very  serious  sit- 
uation as  it  relatee  to  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  world,  which  revolves  around 
our  refusal— and  that  is  what  we  face 
here— to  pay  the  dues  which  we  legally 
owe,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  It  to 
the  Uitemattonal  Labor  Organization. 

Tbe  ground  on  which  we  have  failed  to 
pay  up  to  now  is  that  the  organlzi^ion 
has  not  operated  according  to  our  Idea  of 
how  it  should  operate  and  has  shown  a 
bias  in  f  avOT  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President  the  Justification  offered 
for  this  refusal  to  pay  has  been  that  we 
lose  nothing  in  terms  of  our  voting  rights 
until  we  are  2  years  In  arrears  and  that 
therefore,  this  will  be  a  weU  deserved 
lesson  to  the  ILO,  which  it  has  earned 
because  of  the  way  it  has  been  conducted, 
and  there  is  no  hurry  about  our  paying 
Even  to  state  that  is  debasing  and  de-^ 
meaning  to  a  great  Nation  like  the  United 
States.  eQ>ecially  when  one  realizes  that 
the  sum  about  which  we  are  taUcins  is 
$10  mlUion, 

Mr.  President,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  Justification  for  withholding  these 
funds  btf ore,  now  It  is  completely  coun- 
ter-productive and  could  be  very  mis- 
chievous and  harmful  to  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  an  international 
organisation  which  on  a  cost-benefit  ra- 
tio has  the  capafaili^  for  dcdng  us  more 
good  in  Uie  world  than  a  wh(de  kit  f  uU 
of  other  organizations  which  cost  us 
many  times  more. 

Fm>  some  time  I  have  argued  this  case. 
The  Senate  sent  me  as  an  observer  to 
the  last  meeting  of  this  organization  in 
May  in  Geneva.  I  came  back  and  made 
a  report  outlining  very  much  what  I  have 
Just  said. 

But  now  the  DqMuiment  of  State  of 
the  muted  States,  by  the  hand  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  has  evidenced  sup- 
port for  this  position  and  where  the  true 
interests  of  the  United  SUtes  test.  I  wish 
to  read  to  the  Senate  tbe  letter  from  the 


Secretary  of  State  because  I  think  It  la 
socriticaUy  important  The  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  me  only  becMise  I  asked  for  his 
views;  otherwise  It  would  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senator  from  Aricansas 
(Mr.  McClbllah).  as  a  oommunication 
from  the  administration. 

Tba  Secretary  of  State  states  as  fol- 
lows in  his  letter: 

Z  am  (lad  to  napaaA  to  your  raqowt  tat 
my  Ttowa  on  tba  oonfannoe  zcport  on  the 
Stoto  Dapartmnt  spproinlatlon.  As  jou 
know,  tha  raport  aooapto  tlM  Houao  position 
to  dny  tlM  $7.8  mUUon  requaatod  tot  ova 
1971  dnas  to  tiM  ILO. 

I  said  $10  mlUion  because  we  stiU  owe 
$3.6  million  for  1970. 

The  letter  continues: 

At  the  Mnw  time  It  ctates:  "ma  ooafanas 
have  not  tho  allghtaat  Intantlao  of  cvar  aban- 
doning oar  mamberahlp  in  tba  ILO." 

If  tb*  oonfaranoa  report  U  andoned.  our 
sneara  wUl  com*  to  $ll.e  mlUlon.  Tba  ILO^ 
financial  reaervea  will  ba  azbaustad.  Ita  ae- 
tlvltlas  will  bava  to  be  furtbar  aartouSly  la- 
duoad  and  tbe  organisation  wlU  baw  to  bof^ 
row  at  oommarolal  rataa.  The  United  Stataa. 
of  oourae,  wUl  be  blamed. 

Wltbln  tbe  ILO,  our  in«iii«««^^  }a  u^aly  to 
d«t«rlorato  rapidly.  Beaantment  over  our 
oontlnulng  deUberato  wltbboldlng  tn  tbe 
taoe  of  tbose  conaequanoea  will  focua  atten- 
tion on  our  dellnquenoy  ratber  tban  on  tba 
ImproTements  we  aeek  in  tbe  ILO'fe  adberanoe 
to  Ito  oonstltuUonal.  trlpartlto  praoepts  and 
objectlvaa. 

Considerable  progreae  bas  been  made  re- 
garding tbe  obJeeUTlty  of  IXiO  pubUeatlona. 
tbe  "double  atandard"  In  tbe  Conferenoe 
Committee  on  tbe  Application  of  Oonven- 
tlona.  tbe  eitialon  of  tba  ».ntemnTnj  of  tba 
non-goranunant  groupa.  and  tbe  uae  of  tbe 
IIX>  aa  a  platfbnn  for  Irrelevant  political  rea- 
olutlona  and  propaganda. 

I  interject  that  these  were  the  main 
complaints  against  the  ICO.  Hie  Secie- 
taiy  of  State  said  "Considerable  progress 
has  been  made"  on  theee  matters. 

The  Secretary  of  State  continues: 

0>ntlnue(l  wltbboldlng  of  otir  contribu- 
tion wUl  not  only  Jeopardise  tbe  progreaa  al- 
ready made,  but  wUl  alao  make  It  exceed- 
ingly dliBcult  for  us  to  get  support  for  tbe 
further  changes  we  wish  to  see  made. 

Our  deUbeiate  withholding  would  have 
ImpUcatlons  for  the  UN  system  and  other 
intematlMuU  organlzatlocs.  By  wUUuUy 
falling  to  meet  this  Intemattonal  oommlt- 
ment  we  would  be  encouraging  otben  to  Ig- 
nore customary  standards  of  International 
conduct.  It  would  contribute  to  a  weakening 
oflntwnatlonal  cooperation  through  tboae 
organizations  which,  regardlees  of  their 
many  Imperfections  and  sbbrtcomlngs.  have 
served  tbe  Intereata  erf  tbe  United  SUtes  It 
would  align  us  with  thoae  iHuwe  behavior 
we  bav*  condemned. 

Tliat  refers  to  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  who  failed  to  pay  their  assess- 
ments to  the  United  Nations,  although 
the  Woiid  Court  ruled  thor  should. 

As  Secretary  of  State  I  am  very  mueb  con- 
cerned that,  unleas  funds  for  >ur  1B71  dues 
to  the  ILO  can  be  restored.  It  will  be  difficult 
for  us  to  continue  as  a  partldpaUng  member 
of  tbe  ILO. 

I  bope  that  a  suflolant  awareness  of  tba 
serious  conaequeneea  wblcb  would  flow  from 
adoption  of  tbe  (inference  report  will  per- 
suade tbe  Senate  to  return  it  to  Oonferanoe 
with  Inatructlona  to  Insist  on  the  restoration 
of  tbe  funds  requeated  for  our  1971  ILO  dues. 
I  would  appreciate  your  circulating  tMit  letter 
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to  otber  meoriaan  of  the  Senate  and  any  aa- 
■Istanoe  you  can  give  to  tbls  end. 
With  beat  peraonal  ragarda. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  P.  wrwi— 

The  conclusion  of  Secretary  Rogers  Is 
fully  borne  out  by  my  ovm  personal  ob- 
servaticms  of  the  HO.  Pursuant  to  my 
sppototment  by  the  Senate  as  an  ob- 
server. I  attended  the  opening  of  the 
recaitiy  concluded  66th  annual  con- 
ference of  the  ILO  this  June.  During  my 
stay  in  Geneva  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  tripartite  members  of  tba 
American  delegation,  aa  wdl  as  the  Di- 
lector-Oeneral  at  the  ILO,  WOfred 
Jenks.  At  these  meetings  I  was  able  to 
explore  in  depth  the  problems  ^rtilch 
bave  arisen  for  us  within  the  ILO  In 
recent  years,  and  the  progress  which  >nw 
been  made  in  resolving  them. 

The  American  dH^gation — govem- 
ment  labor,  and  employer  ddegates— 
were  unanimous  In  the  view  that  any 
farther  withholding  xA  our  f  imds  from 
the  ILO  would  be  w»tr*ffiftly  counter- 
productive from  our  point  of  view. 

They  made  it  dear  that  as  a  result  of 
cor  action  in  withholding  our  dues  pay- 
ments for  the  last  half  of  1971  we  have 
now  reached  a  critical  stage  with  respect 
to  our  relationship  with  the  ILO;  and 
that  continued  failure  to  impropriate 
funds  to  pay  our  dues  wlU  have  the  most 
aetlous  ramifications  for  the  ILO  and  our 
sbmty  to  function  as  a  member  of  the 
organization. 

To  summarise  the  reasons  for  paying 
our  dues: 

first,  we  have  a  h<nrfii^|r  international 
obligation  to  pay  our  dues.  We  have  long 
criticized  the  failure  of  Communist  na- 
tions to  pay  their  U2f.  assessments,  and 
bave  gene  to  the  point  of  pressing  the 
matter  before  the  World  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. Our  cavalier  disregard  for  our  fl- 
nandal  obligations  to  the  ILO  is  not  only 
(imifaning  to  us  as  a  great  nation,  but 
also  undercuts  our  stand  in  the  UJf. 
with  respect  to  Communist  failures  to 
pay  assessments.  Our  sincerity  and  cred- 
ibility on  this  issue  has  already  been 
substantially  impaired  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  because  of  this  ILO  situation. 

Second,  during  the  past  year  a  number 
of  developments  have  occurred  within 
the  ILO  which  signify  great  improve- 
ment of  the  ILO  from  our  point  of  view. 
Ibese  encouraging  developments  have 
already  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  subcommittee  in  the  testimony  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  de  Pahna. 
They  include: 

First  a  marked  decrease  in  the  anti- 
American  polemics  in  various  ILO  con- 
ferences; 

Second,  better  control  of  the  content  of 
ILO  publications  to  screen  out  C<»nmu- 
nist  propaganda; 

Third,  the  willingness  of  the  COnfer- 
aice  Committee  on  Freedom  of  Associ- 
ation to  face  squarely  the  question  of  vi- 
olation of  the  important  Freedom  of  As- 
sociation ccHivention  in  Czechoslovakia 
ud  tile  UJ3JS11.: 

^'^ourth,  the  resistance  to  structural 
changes  demanded  by  the  Communists 
to  overcome  the  refusal  of  worker  and 
enployer  delegates  to  recognise  as  such 
tbdr  Communist  counterparts:  and 


Fifth,  the  dection  of  an  employer  rep- 
resoxtattve  as  the  President  of  the  re- 
cently concluded  annual  conference  over 
the  objections  oS.  the  Communists. 

Our  dues— $7J  mllUon— repiescpt 
about  25  percent  oi  the  ILO  budget  Our 
faUure  to  pay  the  last  half  al  our  1971 
dues  has  neoessltated  some  administra- 
tive belt  tightening  and  the  use  of  re- 
serves, but  up  to  now  no  permanent  out- 
backs in  staff  or  in  operations  have  been 
necessary.  However,  oontlnued  withhold- 
ing of  our  dues  wiU  necessitate  perma- 
nent cutbacks  In  staff  and  in  operations, 
commencing  this  falL  Tlie  result  of  such 
cutbacks  would  be  a  legacy  of  bittemees 
toward  the  United  States  within  the  HO 
and,  equally  important,  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  developing  world  which  de- 
pend upon  the  ILO  for  technical  assist- 
ance and  manpower  projects. 

TbuB,  there  would  be  a  further  weak- 
ening of  the  field  structure  on  which  the 
future  of  the  whole  operational  program 
of  the  Organization  was  dependoit 

This,  together  with  the  drastic  outs 
in  regular  budget  technical  eooporatlon 
already  in  force,  and  the  serious  weak- 
ness of  technical  departments  that  wlU  be 
caused  by  the  reductions,  would  seriously 
reduce  the  HO's  future  t«<»>iTii^]  oo- 
(q?eration  work  at  a  time  when  new 
United  Nations  development  program 
approaches  to  programing  require  a  eom- 
petent  mobile  HO  presence  in  the  field 
more  than  ever;  tn  many  areas  there 
would  simply  not  be  the  people,  the  ex- 
pertise, and  the  travel  facilities  to  devel- 
op new  projects  and  to  complete  suooess- 
f  ully  those  already  started. 

The  world  employment  program  wlU 
be  further  affected;  tbe  Jobs  and  skills 
program  for  Africa,  already  seriously  de- 
layed as  a  result  of  measures  taken 
hitherto,  could  not  start;  the  research 
program,  which  was  important  to  insure 
the  vitality  of  policy  and  relevance  of 
action  in  this  essential  field,  would  be 
further  reduced. 

Further  postponemmts  of  meetings 
would  become  necessary. 

There  would  be  consequent  weakening 
of  personnel  and  flnan^'ifli  management 
It  win  be  necessary  to  terminate  the 
appointments  of  a  further  number  of 
professional  and  general  service  ofWdt^ls 
whose  skills  and  experience  would.  In  aU 
likelihood,  be  permanently  lost  to  the 
Organization. 

As  I  have  explained  In  my  report  to  the 
Senate,  the  work  of  the  HO  Is  extremely 
important  in  helping  the  developing 
coimtrles  of  the  world  cope  with  the  In- 
evitable strains  and  tenons  of  indus- 
trialization. The  tripartite  system  on 
which  the  HO  is  premised,  and  upon 
which  its  projects  are  based,  is  funda- 
mentaUy  consistent  with  Western  dem- 
ocratic ideals  and  irreconcilable  with 
totaUtarianlsm  of  the  left  or  the  right 
It  is  thus  to  our  benefit— not  the  Com- 
munists— to  have  the  HO  continue  as  a 
strong,  viable  organization. 

No  other  organization  offers  us  a  for- 
mat in  which  we  can  chaUenge  so  di- 
rectly the  myths  about  freedom  within 
Communist  countries  frequently  propa- 
gated by  the  Communists.  The  program 
of  multilateral  aid  and  fwlirtanfff  oOtted 
by  the  HO  Is  cotalnly  superior  to  any 
system  of  bilateral  yd  irtikh  oould  be 


devised  as  a  substitute  for  It  In  ease  we 
were  to  withdraw  from  the  HO. 

Tbe  standards  developed  by  tiie  HO  in 
various  fields  through  conventions  and 
recommendations  on  subjects  such  as 
social  security  and  occumtional  health 
and  safety  have  had  considerable  effect 
on  legislation  enacted  by  both  developed 
and  developing  countries  throughout  tbe 
world  and  could  be  of  benefit  In  hrfpiwj 
to  establish  princlplee  of  fair  Interna- 
tional competition  as  the  baslB  for  re- 
solving some  of  the  difflcult  trade  prx>b- 
lems  which  have  arisen  for  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  recently.  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  in  the  latter  connection, 
that  the  Oirector-Goieral,  in  his  r.in«i«j 
address  to  the  56th  annual  conference 
pledged  to  Initiate  rfi^n^— i»nB  in  the 
field  of  trade  problems  with  the  other 
international  agencies  directly  con- 
cerned such  as  OATT  and  UNCTAD. 

Our  poUcy  toward  the  HO,  as  toward 
other  intonational  organizations,  must 
be  to  fight  aggressively  and  effectively 
within  the  organization  for  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  right;  not  to  act  like  a  voUed 
child.  We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to 
win  aU  the  time;  compromises  wUl  be 
necessary  and  reverses  may  have  to  be 
accepted.  But  I  am  confident  t*>«t  with 
the  proper  amount  of  commitment  we 
shaU  more  than  tudd  our  own  in  the  HO 
and  that  it  wUl  be  most  wortlraliile  for 
us.  As  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  r4)ort 
it  bears  emphasis  in  this  connectian  th^t 
many  of  our  problems  with  the  HO  ac- 
tually stem  from  our  own  failure  to  de- 
vote sufllcient  time,  energy  and  resources 
to  the  HO.  a  f  aflure  which  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  administration.  This 
year  we  did  take  the  HO  seriously,  and 
the  resulting  improvements,  which  I  have 
summarized  above,  apeak  for  activism. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  Internation- 
al Labor  Organization?  The  Internation- 
al labor  Organization  is  probably  the 
oldest  international  organization,  now 
under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  over  50  years  old.  It  is  a  tripartite 
organization,  consisting  of  delegations 
from  each  country  that  is  a  member, 
representing  labor,  management  «^"d 
government.  There  is  represented  in  It 
the  Soviet  Union  and  many  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  so-called  Communist  bloc; 
not  Communist  China,  but  many  other 
countries  are  involved.  There  are  wen 
over  100  countries  in  total. 

The  value  of  this  organization  has 
been  this  very  tripartite  method  of  orga- 
nization, for  it  Is  obvious  that  in  a  Com- 
munist country  there  is  neither  free 
labor  nor  free  inanagi>mfnt.  and.  hence, 
the  Communist  countries  have  constantly 
had  to  scratch  in  order  to  either  disrupt 
the  organization  or  to  do  their  utmost 
to  obtain  recognition  for  their  "labor^ 
and  "employee"  delegates. 

They  have  thus  been  subject  to  scru- 
tiny in  the  eyes  and  views  of  aU  the 
developing  nations  in  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America:  those  develoi^ng  nations 
have  seen  In  this  way  much  of  the  hypoc- 
risy of  the  Communist  position  because 
the  fact  is,  whereas  any  free  country  has 
labor  and  employees  who  are  worthy  of 
the  name,  the  Communist  countries  have 
none  because  labor  ts  truly  slave  labor 
f  OT  aU  practicable  purposes  %nd  manage- 
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agao^ent  1#  Just  an  wrtanilon  of  gomm- 
ment. 

Mr.  Pracident,  this  organimtlrai.  If  it 
served  only  ttaat  purpose,  would  bave 
been  ot  ensnnous  value  to  tbe  United 
SUtes. 

Bqt,  in  addition,  in  times  like  these, 
when  we  are  trying  to  upgrade  tbe  world. 
eqDeoiaUy  when  there  is  so  much  oompe- 
tltMn  to  tbe  United  States  in  markets 
at  t^ome  and  abroad,  it  has  proven  valu- 
able in  endeavoring  to  raise  labor  stand- 
ards of  developing  countries,  where  there 
Is  cheap  laU^  to  ^aake  products  to  oho- 
petfB  with  the  United  States  and  other 
Industrialised  countries. 

Our  original  oompialnts  against  the 
TntemattonBl  Labor  Organization  and 
tbe  reason  we  cut  off  paymmt  of  our 
dues  were  those  recited  by  the  Secretary: 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  objectivity  in 
the  nx)  puhlloatlcnis;  that  there  was 
much  too  mi^  Communist  propaganda 
in  them:  that  there  was  a  dnible  stand- 
ard in  the  conference  report  reQ)ect- 
ing  the  so-called  apidlcaOan  of  conven- 
tions— ^which  means  the  Soviet  Union 
was  not  called  to  book  although  it  had 
adopted  a  convention  relating  to  free- 
dom of  association  and  the  ri^t  to  Join 
labor  unions.  We  have  not  ratified  that 
conventian.  but  we  complained  about  it. 
as  we  had  the  right  to  do.  That  Is  all 
right;  they  were  bound:  we  were  not. 
We  found  the  organisation  discriminated 
In  condunning  others. 

Also,  mention  was  made  of  "the  erosion 
of  the  autonomy  of  the  nongovernment 
groups."  That  referred  to  bending  the 
principle  of  tripartism— the  status 
of  the  three  groups  in  the  ILO.  because 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries  did  not  have  labor  and  em- 
ployees who  could  be  defined  by  those 
terms. 

And  finally  the  use  of  IZjO  as  a  plai- 
f  onn  lor  irrelevant  political  resdutioDs 
and  propaganda.  It  Is  a  fact  that  in  the 
UiO  vituperative  attacks  on  the  United 
States  and  other  industrialized  countries 
were  not  ruled  out  of  order  by  presiding 
ofQcers  and  articles  were  offered  for  pub- 
lication in  reports  of  the  ILO  which  were 
unworthy  of  ILO  and  certainly  not 
creditable  to  the  United  States  and  other 
free  world  coimtries. 

In  many  of  these  areas  there  have 
been  constructive  clianges.  For  oTftmpi^ 
in  the  matter  ot  Irrelevant  zeaolutions 
and  dUtrlbes  against  the  United  States, 
such  polemics  have  in  the  main  been 
ruled  out  of  order.  The  publications  have 
largely  beoi  sanitized — and  I  use  that 
word  in  the  best  sense — and  many  of 
these  complaints  are  no  longer  true. 

It  is  a  fact  that  one  might  say  that 
the  withholding  of  dues  by  the  United 
States  for  half  of  1970  was  a  rather 
shoftking  and  cold  bath  to  the  ILO:  that 
they  did  make  these  changes  and  xm- 
dcubtedly  will  make  more.  But  we  can 
make  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Mr. 
President.  Tbe  Secretary  of  State  Is  con- 
vinced of  that  fact,  and  I  believe  many 
others  in  the  Congress  are  convinced  that 
if  we  continue  to  withhold  our  dues  now. 
n  will  be  counterproductive  and  regres- 
sive. 

What  will  happen  now  Is  that  coun- 
tries In  the  ILO  that  have  supported  thd 
P0Bltl<m  of  the  United  States  and  other 
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free  world  countries  will  be  discouraged 
and  disheartened:,  that  the  Communist 
Influence  in  the  ILO  will  grow:  that  its 
functions  will  be  materially  reduced:  and 
that  there  is  even  a  chance  that,  imder 
the  guise  of  this  disapix^tment  and 
frustration,  the  trlputlte  character  of 
the  ILO,  which  is  the  greatest  thing  to 
commend  it,  may  be  destroyed  and 
eroded,  and  that  when  we  did  pay  our 
dues  and  were  able  to  assert  Influence  in 
tbe  organizatioB,  we  would  flbd  that  the 
organlaation  had  been  dilfted  out  from 
under  us  and  has  been  sw^t  under  essen- 
tially Communist  control. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  we  run  that 
risk?  Do  we  run  It  beeauae  we  ate  going 
to  quit  the  ILO,  or  unless  Uiey  do  exactly 
what  we  believe  they  ought  to  do,  we 
will  not  stay  with  them?  Not  at  all.  That 
iB  what  makes  this  i^ole  thtaig  so  tragic, 
if  it  were  not  so  ludicrous,  because  the 
House  conferees,  who  are  the  cmes  who 
are  supposed  to  be  so  bittorly  and  In- 
translgently  determined  to  have  their 
own  way  in  this  matter,  say,  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  their  comment  on  page  4 
of  the  manager's  report: 

We  do  apt  Iom  otir  vottng  ilgtits  until  wa 
AM  two  jMn  iB  aneftn.  Th*  ooof «nm  no- 
ommnnil  tbat  no  paynMat  be  made  at  aU  at 
tblt  time  pending  further  improvemant  of 
our  position. 

And  the  ohalrman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  handled  this  matter  is  himself 
quoted  as  saying  that  "by  no  means  are 
we  going  to  resign  from  the  ILO." 
The  managers'  report  says: 
Tbe  ennfweee  have  not  tbe  tnghttt  Inten- 
tion of  ever  abandonUuE  our  mMnbentaln  In 
the  nX).  ' 

So,  Mr.  President,  Is  a  great  power  like 
the  United  States  to  go  through  the  de- 
meaning exercise,  the  almost  childish 
exercise,  of  saying  we  are  not  going  to 
pay  our  dues,  but,  of  course,  we  have  to 
pay  them  ultimately  and  in  time  to  pie- 
vent  us  from  losing  voting  rights  and 
we  have  not  the  ronotest  intention  of 
pulling  out  of  the  Organization?  It  seems 
to  me  that,  rather  than  make  the  Orga- 
nization do  what  we  want  it  to  do.  it  will 
make  its  members  furious  and  that  the 
members,  for  the  most  part,  if  they  have 
character — and  I  think  they  have — ^wiU 
do  exactly  the  contrary  to  what  we  want 
them  to  do. 

Last  year  we  withheld  our  dues  in  what 
was  considered  to  be  a  legitimate  ges- 
ture of  indignation. 

I  BSff  that  myself  notwithstanding, 
that  I  sought  to  get  the  dues  paid.  I  am 
willing  to  say  that  perhaps  I  was  wrong 
at  that  time,  and  perhaps  it  has  worked. 
I  am  willing  to  say  that  Is  the  reason,  or 
one  of  the  reasons,  why  certain  things 
have  taken  place;  but  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced that  we  can  only  get  mlnr.hi^'.f 
and  harm  out  of  continued  acticHi  of 
that  kind  that  will  have  a  counterpro- 
ductive result.  This  is  based  on  my  per- 
sonal presence  on  the  scene,  and  now 
the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  hims^  in  the  letter  which 
I  Just  cited. 

Whoi  I  consulted  with  the  three  ele- 
ments that  make  up  our  delegation  in 
Geneva — government,  labor,  and  em- 
ployers— I  found  they  were  unanimous 
in  the  belief  that  any  further  withholding 


of  our  dues  from  the  ILO  would  be  ex- 
tremely counterproductive  to  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Uhited  SUtes. 

Let  us  see  the  record: 

F^rst,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  Government's  wanting  the  dues  paid. 
We  have  the  letter  of  Secretary  Rogers 
on  that. 

Second,  the  employer  position  is  now 
very  clearly  stated  In  the  position  of 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  essentially  is  responsible  for  the 
delegation  from  tbe  employers  that 
goes  to  the  ILO.  This  is  what  they  say: 

The  f?hamber  of  Oommeroe  has  for  ao 
years  suppoited  VS.  partteipation  In  the  ILO 
and  at  this  time  supports  continued  United 
States  participation  in  antlolpatlon  that  UJ3. 
effort  can  be  made  much  more  eSectlve  than 
It  has  In  recent  weeks.  However,  whether 
we  stay  In  or  get  out,  we  shotUd  pay  up 
according  to  our  commitment. 

That  is  the  view  of  the  UA  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

As  to  the  employees,  this  is  what  has 
cast  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  over  this 
situation.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
by  now  that  doubt  sho^d  be  completely 
dispelled.  The  last  time  this  matter  was 
up  for  half  of  the  1970  dues,  it  is  a  fact 
that  payment  of  the  dues  was  opposed  by 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  APL- 
CIO.  When  the  Congress  rejected  that 
payment,  it  deferred  in  very  large  part— 
I  do  not  say  that  invidiously;  I  have 
said  that  perhaps  I  was  wrong  and  the 
majority  were  right— to  the  views  of 
the  APL-CIO  as  expressed  by  George 
Meany.  But  at  the  conference  the  em- 
ployee delegate  expressed  himself  In  a 
delegation  meeting  as  being  for  the  pay- 
ment. When  I  returned,  I  found  Mr. 
Meany,  at  a  press  conference  during  the 
APL-CIO  major  board  meeting  in  At- 
lanta on  May  11,  1971,  had  said  the 
following  about  the  ILO: 

Now,  as  far  as  the  apprc^rlatlons  are  con- 
cerned, our  position  is  quite  simple.  We  owe 
the  money  and  we  should  pay  it.  However, 
because  of  the  strenuous  opposition  In  Con- 
gress we  have  gone  along  with  a  suggestion 
made  by  the  employer  representative  and 
concurred  In  by  the  State  Department  that 
wo  should  pay  up  all  of  our  obligations  Im- 
mediately and,  at  the  same  time,  flle  an  of- 
ficial notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  ILO  two 
years  henos. 

Hiat  means  operative  2  years  hence. 

In  fact,  the  employers,  if  they  ever 
made  such  a  proposal,  have  withdrawn 
that,  and  that  is  also  true  of  the  UJS. 
Government.  So  we  must  take  it  that  the 
straight  position  of  the  APL-CIO  is:  We 
owe  the  money  and  we  should  pay  it. 

I  have  not  been  able — and  I  say  this 
frankly  to  the  Senate— to  get  the  APL- 
CIO  to  say  In  just  so  many  words  what 
Mr.  Meany  said  at  the  press  conference, 
and  I  imderstand — though  I  do  not  have 
a  copy— that  the  letter  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  which  I  have 
just  read,  said: 

We  stand  upon  the  sUtement  of  Oeorge 
Meany  made  In  the  press  conference. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  may  be  their 
view,  for  their  own  reasons,  for  not  hav- 
ing an  unequivocal  position  In  this  mat- 
ter, it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  this 
press  conference 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  PregldenW  will 
the  Senator  yield?  •:•-:■ 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield.  -^-     '  " 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  made 
swne  referoice  to  a  letter.  Which  letter? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  understood — and  I  do 
not  say  this  of  knowledge;  I  am  really 
asking  the  chairman — ^that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Andrew  Biemlller 
which  said: 

We  sln^>ly  reiterate  the  position  by  Mr. 
Meany. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  that  letter, 
but  that  Is  not  from  Mr.  Meany.  He  is  the 
one  who  took  the  Initiative  and  came  to 
the  Congress  to  get  this  appropriation 
stopp«l.  I  think  Mr.  Meany,  if  he  still 
means  that,  should  have  responded  to  our 
request  and  written  us  a  letter  stating 
that  he  had  changed  his  mind  and  why. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  chairman  in  that  view.  I  tried  to  get 
It  personally,  as  I  told  the  chairman  I 
would,  and  I  was  unsuccessful.  But  it 
seems  to  me.  In  view  of  his  statement, 
which  I  have  read,  that  that  should  not 
inhibit  us  from  doing  what  we  ought  to 
do;  as  a  matter  of  fact  It  should  urge  us 
to  do  it  rather  than  not  to  do  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  final  word 
about  this  ILO.  We  have  enough  prob- 
lems in  the  world.  Lord  knows,  with 
many  nations,  especially  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world,  the  so-called  Afri- 
can-Asian bloc  and  the  Latin  American 
countries,  so  that  we  need  no  more,  es- 
pecially no  more  where  the  worst  you 
can  say  is  that  it  is  as  close  a  case  as 
this. 

I  deeply  feel  that  to  reject  the  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  here  involved,  con- 
sidering the  inevitability  of  payment 
anyhow,  considering  the  fact  that  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  now 
say  that  under  no  circumstances  are  we 
going  to  get  out  of  the  ILO,  Is  really  de- 
meaning to  our  country,  and  unneces- 
sarily, gratuitlousiy  flying  In  the  face  of 
decent  relations  in  a  sensitive  area,  the 
labor  area,  with  so  many  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  of  the  world  involved.  It 
seems  inconceivable  that  a  great  Nation 
like  ours  would  take  this  position. 

We  all  know  that  this  represents  the 
dug-in  position  of  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  happens  to  be 
In  a  powerful  position.  The  question  fac- 
ing the  Senate  is,  Have  we  got  the  char- 
acter to  turn  down  a  conference  report 
because  we  will  not  be  dictated  to  In  this 
way?  That  is  really  the  question  before 
the  Senate.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  the 
deepest  affection  for  the  Member  per- 
sonally; he  Is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and 
has  been  for  25  or  more  years.  But  on 
this  particular  subject,  it  Is  just  a  mat- 
ter of,  do  we  do  it  as  he  says,  or  do  we 
do  what  is  In  the  best  interests  of  our 
country,  and  what  I  deeply  feel  a  major- 
ity of  both  Houses  really  want? 

It  does  not  hurt  to  go  along  where  it 
does  not  cut  much  ice  either  way,  and  it 
will  not  do  any  great  harm.  But  when 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  certifies  to  us  in  writing  that  it  Is 
very  much  against  the  Interests  of  our 
own  Nation  not  to  pay  these  dues,  and 
there  is  only  $10  million  involved,  I  re- 
spectfully submit — and  I  know  what  the 
proponents  are  going  to  say:  "You  might 
insist  this  or  you  might  insist  that,  and 
the  conferees  might  get  hung  up  again." 
The  other  body  does  not  seem  to  care, 


unless  we  vividly  call  Its  attention  to  thib 
situation.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  have  the  character — and  that  is  what 
this  comes  down  to— to  turn  down  this 
conference  report,  and  say:  "This  is  the 
right  thing  to  do,  let  us  do  it,  let  us  pay 
these  dues  and  stop  demeaning  ourselves 
in  this  rather  small  way." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.JAVrrs.Iyield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  pleased  to  associ- 
ate msrself  with  the  work  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  The  ILO 
certainly  carries  out  important  advisory 
and  administrative  functions  to  the 
worldwide  organization  of  the  labor 
movement,  and  I  think  our  continuing 
and  unnecessary  refusal  to  pay  our  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  costs  could  have 
undesirable  consequences  for  our  role  in 
this  vital  movement.  So  I  certainly  want 
to  express  concern  that  the  conferees  de- 
leted from  the  bill  the  $11  million  to  pay 
our  dues  to  this  vital  international  labor 
organization. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
show  their  opposition,  and  reject  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league for  speaking  out  in  this  manner. 
I  know,  like  myself,  he  has  many  in- 
terests in  other  aspects  of  this  conference 
report,  which  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
my  gratitude  to  him,  and  for  my  feeling 
that  as  always,  he  expresses  what  deep 
conscience  and  what  he  believes  are  the 
highest  national  interests  dictate. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  make  clear  our  deep  con- 
viction that  in  the  elimination  of  the  dues 
we  do  a  wrong.  I  realize  that  in  expressing 
this  point,  I  may  sound  very  unappreci- 
ative  to  the  Senate  conferees,  liecause  in 
this  bill,  and  not  without  considerable 
effort,  the  conferees  saved  a  money  item 
in  which  the  junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan and  I  have  a  very  deep  interest.  I 
only  wish  at  times  that  we  could  have  our 
cake  and  eat  it.  This  is  such  a  time. 

But  the  overriding  importance  of  the 
ILO,  and  our  relationship  to  it,  persuades 
me  to  rise  and  speak  In  support  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  as  I  do  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  in  his  op- 
position to  this  conference  report.  None 
of  us  seek  in  any  way  to  reflect  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  Senate  conferees  on  this 
wide-ranging  and  complex  bill.  Rejecting 
a  conference  report,  we  all  know,  is  done 
only  with  reluctance,  especially  when  the 
press  of  other  Important  business  is  so 
heavy.  But  there  are  simply  too  many 
large  constitutional  questions  at  stake 
for  us  to  approve  this  one,  on  a  business- 
as-usual  basis,  because  of  the  recess 
deadline. 

The  matter  has  been  already  sum- 
marized by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. The  conference  report  deletes  from 
this  bill's  apprc^riatlon  for  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board — the 
SACB— the  crucial  prohibition  or  any  use 
of  these  funds  to  implement  the  new 
powers  purportedly  conferred  upon  the 
Board  by  unilateral  executive  action.  The 


issue  was  so  dear  when  we  d^ated  this 
matter  previously,  that  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  Senate — 51  to  37 — we 
adopted  the  amendment  providing  thi& 
restriction.  The  issue  is  still  clear  cut  to 
me  and  I  shall  oppose  acceptance  of  the 
report. 

In  an  obvious  effort  to  revive  this 
moribund  agency,  the  Executive  has  leg- 
islated broad  new  powers  for  it  to  exer- 
cise. Notice,  I  did  not  say  "recommencted 
legislation,"  or  "requested  legislation." 
No,  the  President,  by  Executive  Order 
No.  11605.  has  sought  to  bestow  these 
new  duties  upon  the  Board  himself.  A 
brief  history  reveals  the  motive. 

Established  In  1950,  the  Board  was 
originally  designed  to  provide  a  registry 
of  subversives,  who  were  required  to 
come  forward  and  Identify  themselves. 
Willful  failure  to  self-register  was  pe- 
nalized. In  1965,  however,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  this  scheme  violated  the 
fifth  amendment  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination.  For  2  years  thereafter,  the 
Board  did  notiiing.  In  1967,  Congress  de- 
leted the  requirement  that  individuals 
Identify  themselves.  Instead,  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  to  cite  persons  or  groups 
to  the  Board,  which  would  determine  if 
they  were  subversive.  Congress  also  pro- 
vided that  if  no  cases  were  sent  to  the 
Board  it  would  expire.  A  few  cases  were 
sent  to  it,  keeping  the  Board  alive,  but 
then,  in  1969,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appesils  ruled  this  new  scheme 
unconstitutional,  too:  First  amendment 
freedom  of  association  was  found  to  be 
Infringed  because  membership  was  pe- 
nalized without  regard  to  the  member's 
knowledge  of  all  the  group's  purposes 
or  his  intent  to  p>articipate  in  those  which 
might  be  illegal.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
let  this  latest  decision,  in  the  Boorda 
case,  stand. 

The  latest  effort  to  find  work  for  the 
Board,  Executive  Order  11605,  assigns 
to  it  the  duty  <rf  determining  which 
groups  should  be  added  to  the  so-called 
Attorney  General's  list,  used  for  Ped- 
eral  employment  security  programs  di- 
rectly, and  is  also  used,  indirectly,  by 
many  private  personnel  security  pro- 
grams. 

This  order  should  not  be  fimded.  It  is 
legislation  by  Executive  flat,  in  violation 
of  section  1  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  vests  l^lslatlve  power  in 
Congress.  In  addition,  the  sul>stance  vi 
the  order  patently  infringes  the  first 
amendment  rights  of  speech  and  asso- 
ciation. Let  me  comment  on  briefly  each 
vice. 

The  Board  was  created  by  Congress 
and  given  specified  duties  and  powers. 
Its  role  has  been  changed  since  then  by 
further  congressional  action.  At  tiie  very 
least,  congressional  debate  and  court  de- 
cisions in  this  area  have  made  clear  that 
broad  delegations  of  sweeping  powers, 
without  careful  limitations,  raise  very 
serious  constitutional  and  policy  ques- 
tions which  should  be  fully  debated 
through  normal  legislative  channels. 

Tliat  is  not  what  hai^iened  here.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  Congress,  a  sweeping 
change  has  been  sought  in  the  most 
cursory  and  preemptory  manner  Imag- 
inable. The  Presideiit  waited  until  10 
days  after  the  House  had  actually  passed 
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this  UlL  Hie  Executive  order  was  then 
axmoonced  and  we  were  told  that  Senate 
approvca  of  the  SACB  aiH>n>priatian 
would  sufllce  for  oongreaalonal  apiifoval 
of  this  leglslatiTe  step. 

Executive  encroaobments  In  the  con- 
gressional dcinwUn  continue  to  threaten 
ttie  equal  independent  status  of  this 
branch  of  Oovenunent  It  Is  bad  enough 
when  we  are  denied  Information  Iv  the 
Executive  which  Oongiess  needs  to  lei^- 
late.  It  is  worse  yet  when  the  Executive 
tries  to  legislate  for  us— or  ignores  our 
legislation.  But.  lir.  President,  it  is  in- 
tolerable when  the  Executive  tiles  to 
ram  through  far-rea<diing  legislative 
changes  by  Executive  order,  and  then 
suggests  that  Senate  awroval  of  an  ap- 
propriation subsequent  to  the  order  is 
the  equivalent  of  legislative  authorixa- 
tion.  The  dangers  of  such  assertions  of 
congressional  "ratiflcation"  are  all  too 
apparent  to  Members  of  this  body  after 
our  experience  over  the  last  few  years  in 
Southeast  Asia.  A  J3B.  court  of  appeals 
and  several  scholars  have  suggested  that 
Congress  may  have  suppUed  a  de  facto 
declaration  of  war  by  anjroving  ap- 
proprlatians  measures.  We  are  embark- 
ing VBPOD.  a  very  dangerous  course  if  this 
is  to  became  a  pattern  of  legislative  ac- 
quieecenoe  in  critical  areas. 

Now  I  know  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  President  did  send  implonentlDg 
legislation  to  Coogress  pursuant  to  the 
new  Executive  order.  But  those  bills  only 
provide  for  new  procedures  needed  to  im- 
plement the  powers  conferred  by  the  or- 
der. In  any  event.  Congress  may  or  not 
pass  that  legislation.  Awropriations  for 
carrying  out  these  functions  surdy  can 
await  orderly  hearings  and  a  final  ded- 
sion  on  whether  Congress  wishes  to  give 
the  Board  these  new  powers. 

Oppciueuts  of  the  amendment  olf ered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  also 
urged  that  the  President  has  statutory 
aotborlty  f <»'  such  transfers  of  function 
from  oite  executive  agency  to  another. 
ISiey  dte  section  SOi  of  title  m  of  the 
Dtalted  States  Code  which  generally  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  dedgnate  the 
bead  of  a  dqtartment  or  agency  to  per- 
form any  funetloo  vested  in  the  Execu- 
tive. But  the  examdes  of  reorganizatians 
or  delegations  carried  out  under  this  au- 
thority which  have  been  dted  are  situ- 
ations where  Congress  conferred  general 
power  in  an  area  on  an  agency  and  the 
President  has  medfled  a  particular  task 
within  the  scope  of  that  authority— for 
example  an  Executive  order  ddegating 
authority  to  the  FPC  to  authorize  certain 
power  fadlltlet  near  the  Mexican  and 
Canadian  borders.  Tliat  is  not  the  situa- 
tion  here.  If  section  301  Is  read  more 
broadly,  to  authcnize  any  transfer  of 
functions  within  the  executive  branch 
i^iich  the  President  desires,  then  he 
could  under  that  view  delegate  the  pres- 
ent functions  of  the  Otfeoae  DoMut- 
ment  to  the  Civil  Rights  Conmilssion 
and  the  present  functions  of  the  SEC  to 
the  Department  of  Heal^  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Clearly  he  has  no  such 
power. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  order 
does  not  merdy  transfer  the  task  of  sn- 
pervlsing  the  present  eompilatlfln  of  the 
Attorney  General's  list  to  the  BACB.  Ih 
■ddltion,  the  order  greatly  "f^'v^  the 


reach  of  the  list  and.  in  so  ddng,  raises 
serious  oonstltutianal  questions  of  an- 
other nature.  The  teder  purports  to  re- 
move any  due  process  defects  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  which  it  supersedes  by  spec- 
ifying definitions  of  the  groups  to  be 
listed.  Here,  the  cure  is  dearly  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  disease.  For  the  defini- 
tions, if  carefully  read  and  cross-refer- 
enced, would  GBpoat  to  branding  as  a  sub- 
versive security  risk  those  who  merdy 
express  dissent  from  offldal  policy  and 
who  are  at  any  time  with  a  large  group  of 
which  one  or  two  membms  throw  a  rock 
or  overturn  a  garbage  can.  None  of  us 
condones  violence,  rock  throwing,  or  ter- 
rorism. Mr.  Preddent  We  need  not  play 
that  game  again,  it  was  fully  exhausted 
during  last  year's  dection  campaign.  We 
all  agree  that  someone  who  engages  in 
phydcal  vloloice  or  terrorism  must  be 
apprdiended,  prosecuted,  and  punished. 
We  also  have  laws  for  attempting  or  con- 
airing  to  do  such  unlawful  acts.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  has  made  clear  the 
difference  between  inHting  such  actions 
and  merely  advocating  social  protest  or 
even  social  change.  The  latter  is  protected 
under  the  first  amendment.  Even  more 
dear  is  the  constitutional  protection 
afforded  one's  freedom  to  associate  with 
other  persons  without  being  punished  for 
their  actions,  unless  there  Is  a  conscious 
decision  to  participate  in  the  illegal  ac- 
tions of  the  group  as  well  as  the  constitu- 
tionally protected  activities. 

The  revised  Executive  order  indudes 
six  categories  of  groups  which  can  be 
placed  on  the  Attorney  General's  list,  in- 
cluding any  group  which  "has  adopted  a 
policy  of  unlawfiUly  advocating  commis- 
sion of  acts  of  force  or  violence  to  deny 
others"  their  constitutional  or  legal 
rights.  The  order  then  authorizes  the 
SACB  to  determine  that  a  group  comes 
within  this  category  if.  among  others 
bases,  it  engages  in  "the  unlawful  dam- 
age or  destruction  of  property:  or  injury 
to  persons."  That  Is  In  secUon  (d)  (1)  (2). 

nien,  if  we  go  back  to  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  new  order,  we  find  that  it 
authorizes  blacklisting  anyone  not  only 
members  of  such  groups,  but  even  some- 
one and  I  quote  "in  sympathetic  associa- 
tion" with  such  a  group  or  with  a  com- 
bination or  persons  who  engage  in  such 
unlawful  acts.  What  does  this  mean? 

Well  as  I  read  the  English  language, 
in  concrete  terms,  that  bolls  down  to  this: 
Someone  who  advocates  sole  recognition 
of  the  Government  on  Taiwan,  and  who 
therefore  opposes  our  present  overtiu-es 
to  mainland  China,  may  be  branded  a 
subversive  and  blacklisted  from  Govern- 
ment employment  merely  because  he  at- 
tends a  rally  of  likeminded  persons,  a  few 
of  whom  display  their  displeasure  by 
tossing  things,  or  defacing  property.  In- 
deed, it  is  only  a  very  slight  exaggeration 
to  suggest  that  this  new  scope  for  the  At- 
torney General's  list— by  reaching  those 
"In  sympathetic  association"  with  "com- 
binations of  persons"  who  engage  In  amy 
acts  which  damage  property  or  injure 
persons — ^would  encompass  many  of  the 
Washington  Redskin  fans  at  the  District 
of  Cdumbia  stadium  followed  a  hard- 
fought  football  game. 

Ttut  proponents  of  this  new  list  may 
disavow  intention  to  go  after  any  but 
the  most  hard-core  bombthrowlng  revo- 


lutionary. But  the  history  of  witch  hunts 
and  guilt  by  associations  is  not  that  dim 
in  America  that  we  can  rttamt—  sosiki  dan- 
gers lightly.  The  new  order  can  be  used 
to  bladclist  dissenters  or  participants  in 
protests  activities  who  ndther  condone 
nor  participate  in  any  illegal  acts,  yet 
who  are  branded  subverdves  under  this 
order. 

"Fo/r  me  this  is  patently  unconstitu- 
tional. But  at  the  very  least,  surely  it 
deserves  the  benefit  of  the  normal  legis- 
lative process:  not  ratification  by  vppn- 
prlatlon  in  this  offhanded  manner.  I  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  reject  the  conference 
report. 

The  able  senior  Senator  from  New  Toik 
(Mr.  Javrs)  raises  another  and  impor- 
tant reason  which  I  hope  will  persiuule 
us  to  reject  the  report  Funds  to  pay  the 
United  States'  1971  dues  to  the  ILO  have 
been  dropped.  Th&  Senator  from  New 
York  has  placed  on  our  desk  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  him  dated  August  S  from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  smnmarizes  the 
issue  and  makes  clear  the  correctness  of 
the  Senate's  position  and  I  Join  with 
Senator  Javtts  in  urs^g  rejection  of 
the  report  on  this  ground  also. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  VLt.  President,  I  am  very 
deeply  appreciative.  I  feel  about  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  as  he  luts  said  he 
feels  about  myself.  I  know  how  he  feels 
about  the  conferees,  and  I  fed  that  fully 
myself:  I  have  sat  with  the  conferees, 
and  know  what  it  Is  to  face  absolute  in- 
transigence by  the  other  body. 

But  certainly  this  is  such  a  test  of 
character  that  I  hope  very  much  we  will 
reject  the  conference  report.  I  bdleve 
the  conferees  are  themselves  men  of 
character,  and  though  they  might  not 
agree,  they  will  understand  if  we  act  as 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  and  I  recom- 
mend. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yidd. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  sin- 
cerely regret  that  I  have  to  object  to  this 
conference  report  on  two  grounds.  I  have 
already  voiced  my  objection  to  the  por- 
tion pertaining  to  the  ILO,  but  I  also 
wish  to  speak  at  this  time  on  the  SACB. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  have  long  believed  that 
the  SACB  should  be  abolished.  It  Is  a 
vestigial  agency  that  quite  literally  has 
had  no  business  to  transact  for  neariy 
two  decades.  The  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
peatedly struck  down  the  actions  of  the 
Board.  The  very  existence  of  the  Board 
is  c<mtrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  a  contravention  of  the 
rights  of  this  Nation's  dttzens. 

The  fact  is  that  the  law  enforcement 
and  internal  security  divisions  of  our 
government  are  mandated  by  law  to  in- 
vestigate and  bring  charges  where  there 
is  suffldent  cause,  against  any  individual 
whose  actions  pose  a  clear  threat  to  our 
Nation's  security.  We  should  continue  to 
rely  upon  the  regularly  constituted  Ju- 
dicial and  investigative  bodies  to  identi- 
fy, charge,  and  o(mvict  by  due  process  of 
law  any  individuals  guilty  of  subverdve 
activity. 

But  there  ndther  has  been  nor  will  be 
any  legitimate  need  to  grant  to  any  ad- 
ministrative body  the  power  to  Investi- 
gate individuals  and  organizations  and 
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to  publish  Usts  of  those  organizations 
which  meet  arbitrary  criteria  allegedly 
denoting  subverdve  tendendes.  TUs  is 
a  violation  of  all  the  constiutional  rights 
which  this  Nation  was  established  to 
preserve. 

It  is  therefore  especially  disturbing  to 
me  that  Executive  Order  11605  seeks  to 
increase  the  authority  of  the  SACB.  Un- 
der this  order,  the  Board  is  empowered  to 
determine  which  organizations  should  be 
induded  on  the  Attorney  General's  list 
of  subverdve  organizations,  a  document 
which  has  lain  dormant  since  1965  as  a 
result  of  court  decldons.  Legal  experts 
had  generally  considered  this  list  a  dead 
letter,  a  rdic  of  the  "Cold  War"  years. 

E^en  the  agencies  and  departments  of 
Government  have  been  discontinuing 
their  use  of  the  Attorney  General's  list 
as  a  reference  point  for  applicants.  Re- 
cently, in  response  to  a  constituent  in- 
quiry, I  had  occadon  to  communicate 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  regarding  certain  questions 
contained  in  its  form  used  to  solicit  ref- 
erences for  potential  Government  em- 
ployees. 

Until  this  year,  the  form  Induded  two 
particularly  offensive  questions: 

1.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  tbls 
person  belongs,  or  bas  belonged,  to  any 
Communist  or  Fascist  otganlzatlon,  or  to 
any  organization  which  advocates  over- 
throwing or  altering  our  Constitutional  form 
of  government  by  force  or  other  illegal 
means? 

2.  To  your  knowledge  does  this  person  asso- 
ciate, or  has  he  associated,  with  any  person 
whose  loyalty  to  the  United  States  is  ques- 
tionable or  who  belongs  to  any  organization 
of  the  type  described  In  (the  question) 
above? 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  second 
question  has  been  entirely  eliminated  and 
that  the  first  question  has  been  changed 
to  read  as  follows: 

Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  this 
person  belongs,  or  has  belonged,  to  the  Com- 
munist Party,  UB.A.,  to  any  subdivision  of 
the  Communist  Party,  US.A..  or  to  any  or- 
ganization which  seeks  the  overthrow  of  the 
Constitutional  form  of  government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence  or  other 
unlawful  means? 

This  revision  represents  a  clear  ac- 
knowledgemmt  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and,  logically,  the  United  States 
Government  which  it  serves,  that  loyalty 
tests  in  the  past  have  constituted  too 
great  an  Infringement  on  personal  pri- 
vacy and  First  Amendment  ri^ts. 

Consequently,  it  is  particularly  dis- 
turbing Uiat,  at  approxinuitely  the  same 
time,  the  President  has  issued  an  Exec- 
utive order  which  not  only  revives  the 
shopworn  lojralty  test  format  but  also 
greatly  expands  its  scope  and  the  power 
of  the  administering  body. 

After  conducting  a  hearing,  the  SACB 
is  authorized  by  the  terms  of  Executive 
Order  11605— 

To  determine  whether  any  organlaatton 
Is  totalitarian,  fascist,  communist,  subver- 
Blve,  or  whether  It  has  adopted  a  policy 
of  unlavirfully  advocating  the  oommlaalon  of 
acts  of  force  or  violence  to  deny  others  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  of  any  State. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  strongly  believe  that 
Congress  should  pass  the  State,  Justioe, 


Commerce  Appropriations  bill  with  the 
language  of  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Eavnf.  as  it  was  originally  approved  by 
the  Senate.  "That  amendment  would  have 
prevented  the  SACB  from  using  its  ap- 
propriated funds  to  implemmt  the  Elxec- 
utive  order. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  our  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Goverment  which  it 
has  created,  is  its  tolerance  of  dissent, 
however  strongly  worded  or  carried  out. 
Although  Individuals  properly  should  be 
pimished  when  their  dissent  grows  into 
criminal  conduct,  there  can  be  no  legal 
justification  for  the  "blacklisting"  which 
would  be  implemented  if  this  Conference 
Report  is  approved. 

The  Senate  would  do  well  to  follow  the 
comments  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion in  describing  the  additional  safe- 
guards which  have  been  placed  in  the 
reference  form  to  which  I  earlio*  re- 
ferred— "these  safeguards  strike  a  rea- 
sonable balance  between  Intimate 
needs  of  the  Government  and  the  full 
protection  of  individual  rights."  This  is 
the  balance  which  must  always  be  main- 
tained by  a  government  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  forbid- 
ding the  SACB  to  use  its  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  groups  as  "sub- 
versive" passed  the  Senate  by  the  size- 
able majority  of  51  to  37.  It  is  not  easy 
for  me,  as  a  member  ai.  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  this  appropriation,  to 
oppose  this  Conference  Report.  But  in 
the  interests  of  safeguarding  individual 
Uberty  and  preserving  a  vital  principle 
of  our  democratic  system.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  support  the  motion  to  table  the 
Conference  Report  on  HJl.  9272,  and  I 
urge  a  new  conference  to  incorporate  the 
Senate  amendment  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  in 
many  respects  I  agree  with  liim.  The  only 
point,  perhaps,  at  which  we  disagree — 
and  that  disagreement  is  not  a  harsh  dis- 
agreement— ^is  that  I  think  tills  Is  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  courts  will  have  to 
decide  the  issue. 

When  the  Proxmire  amendment  was 
before  the  Senate,  to  strike  out  the  entire 
appropriation  for  the  Subverdve  Activ- 
ities Control  Board,  I  said: 

I  can  apredate  that  there  may  be  a  valid 
objection  to  the  President's  Executive  order. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Court  wlU  hold  about 
It. 

I  meant  its  constitutionality. 

That  Is  a  Court  question.  All  I  know  about 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  that  It  often  reverses 
ItseU.  Whatever  It  held  last  year  or  the  year 
before  or  some  other  time  may  not  be  Its 
guiding  light  In  the  next  dedalon  It  makes. 
No  one  can  depend  on  it.  One  cannot  rely  on 
It,  with  the  record  It  has  of  repudiating  Its 
own  precedents.  It  will  Just  have  to  make  the 
determination.  I  cannot. 

I  cannot  make  this  determination,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  Senate  can  make  it. 
Each  individual  can  make  it  for  himself 
and  use  his  own  guidelines  as  to  that  and 
be  governed  aoc<Hxllngly.  But  for  anyone 
to  say  what  the  Court  will  hold  on  it,  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  a  matter  that  should  go — 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  go— 4o  the 


Supreme  Court.  The  objection  stated  is 
that  it  will  take  2  or  3  years  for  a  ded- 
don.  That  is  probably  true.  But  these  are 
the  realities  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted, and  I  want  to  talk  about  them. 

We  had  this  hearing  record,  and  we 
knew  about  this  Elxecutive  order.  Die 
Appr(H>riati(ms  CcMnmittee  heard  it,  and 
I  questicmed  most  thoroug^ily  about  it  at 
the  time. 

I  asked  them  about  its  validity,  about 
its  constitutionality,  and  whether  they 
were  certain  about  that,  and  whether 
they  advised  with  the  President  about  it 
before  the  order  was  made. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
the  condudcm  of  my  remarks,  the 
dialog  that  took  place  between  me  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  and 
Mr.  Mardian.  special  assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Internal 
Security  Division,  who  testified  before  the 
subcommittee,  pages  975  to  980,  in- 
cludve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(SeeexhiUtl.) 

Mr.  McCLEZliAN.  lUs  question  was 
raised  by  the  committee  at  the  time  this 
item  was  heard.  There  was  question  in 
my  mind  about  it  then.  There  is  some 
question  in  my  mind  about  it  now.  But 
the  Preddent  issued  this  order  on  the 
advice  of  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  am  not  pr^nied  to  say  who  is 
right  or  wrong. 

Let  us  look  at  what  is  before  us  now. 
We  have  a  conference  report.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Senate  kept  In  this  bill  the 
money  for  this  Board.  "The  adoption  of 
tile  Ervin  amendment  did  not  kill  t^iw 
Board.  It  is  alive:  it  is  active.  The  Ervin 
amendment  did  not  take  out  of  the  ap- 
prcvriations  bill  the  money  appropriated 
for  it.  "The  Senate  kept  that  money  in  the 
bill,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  41.  The  Senate 
kQ}t  the  money  in  the  bill  and  sent  is 
to  conference  with  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment, which  was  adopted  by  a  margin  of 
14  votes,  as  I  recall.  We  go  to  conference, 
and  the  House,  the  day  before  we  go  to 
conference,  moves  to  instruct  its  om- 
ferees  to  accept  the  Senate  amendment 
No.  35,  the  Ervin  amendment  After  de- 
bating it  briefly,  the  motion  was  made  to 
table  the  motion  to  instinct.  The  House 
voted  to  table  the  motion  by  a  vote  of 
246  to  141,  or  by  a  majority  of  105  votes. 
That  is  what  the  Senate  conferees  were 
confronted  with  when  they  wait  into 
conference.  The  House  had  taken  the 
action  to  reinforce  its  conferees  and,  by 
this  action,  to  hold  against  the  amoid- 
vaeaL 

All  right,  so  we  have  the  Board,  the 
money  is  in  the  bill  to  cover  expenses  of 
the  Board  this  fiscal  year.  Iliat  will  not 
be  changed  by  rejection  of  the  ccmfer- 
ence  report 

The  only  issue  here  Is  not  what  should 
be  in  the  bill  or  what  should  not  be  in 
the  bill  but.  on  the  whole,  on  the  con- 
ference report:  namdy,  do  we  reject  it  or 
do  we  accept  it? 

I  have  some  things  in  it  I  do  not  like, 
and  I  am  sure  there  are  some  things  in 
it  that  other  Senators  do  not  like,  but 
it  comes  to  the  point  where  the  two 
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houses  have  to  undertake  to  accommo- 
date each  other  to  aome  extent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  a  second.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  so. 

I  can  say  to  you.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  toe  others  present  who  were  on 
the  conference  who  supported  the 
amendment,  who  know  the  realities  of 
the  situatkm  and  exactly  what  the  con- 
ferees were  confronted  with,  and  they 
knew  of  the  reenforoemect  which  the 
House  conferees  had  by  the  vote  of  the 
day  before,  which  certidnly  gave  them  a 
position  of  strength  from  which  to  insist 
that  the  ammdment  be  stricken  from  the 
bill  and  not  accepted  by  the  conferees. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  an  ex- 
perienced legislator.  He  has  had  many 
experiences  at  conferences.  I  have  had 
some  myself — ^perhaps  not  so  many  as 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  But  I  ask 
the  Senator,  if  this  bill  is  sent  back  to 
conference,  in  his  (pinion,  what  are  the 
proepecis? 

Mr.  McCLELIiAN.  I  shall  reach  that 
point  and  will  cover  it  shortly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  House  took  up 
the  conference  report  yesterday  and 
voted  on  it.  The  same  argument  was 
made  again  by  the  Representative  who 
made  the  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  reject  the  amendment  and  the 
report.  However,  the  House  adopted  the 
report  by  a  vote  of  337  to  35. 

I  merely  emphasize  this,  not  that  the 
House  is  right,  but  today  we  are  not  fac- 
ing theory,  we  are  facing  reality  and 
what  is  the  practical  tiling  to  do. 

The  $450,000  are  not  even  involved. 
The  board  will  have  that  money.  They 
will  pay  their  salaries  and  other  expenses 
with  it.  The  House  conferees,  since  the 
report  has  been  accepted,  are  now  dis- 
charged and  if  we  vote  down  or  reject 
the  report,  the  next  step  will  be  that  we 
will  have  to  call  for  a  new  conference, 
new  conferees  will  have  to  be  appointed, 
and  we  will  have  to  ask  the  House  for  a 
conference.  I  am  confident  that  they 
will  ultimately  grant  <me,  but  they  do 
not  have  to  take  it  up,  and  anyone  can 
object  to  the  conference  report  being 
taken  \xp  again,  or  any  sectico  of  it,  as 
I  understand  it,  for  3  days  following  the 
action  we  take  here  in  the  Senate  to- 
night. That  will  throw  it  over  until  Fri- 
day. I  do  not  know  the  consequences  of 
the  legislation,  whether  they  have  a 
quorum  in  the  House  on  a  Friday  or  not. 
Maybe  they  will.  But  we  have  to  have  a 
new  conference  If  something  is  not  done 
by  then. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellxnbkb),  when  is  the 
time  the  continuing  resolution  expires? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion the  other  day  that  goes  into  effect 
on  August  6. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  When  is  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  under  which  we  are 
operating  going  to  expire? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  August  6. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  same  day  we 
adjourn.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 
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The  continuing  rescdution,  of  course, 
will  have  to  be  adopted  before  Congress 
recesses  on  August  6.  In  the  meantime, 
here  are  the  consequencs  and  I  want  to 
read  them  into  the  Rccoro.  This  is  only 
part  of  it,  but  it  is  illustrative  of  what 
the  consequences  will  be. 

I  consider  it  important  to  call  Mon- 
bers'  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  con- 
tinuing rescdution  on  certain  Senate 
amounts  that  were  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ference committee  but  which  could  not 
be  obligated  if  the  pending  report  is  not 
approved  or  if  it  should  be  indefinitely 
postponed,  or  during  any  period  of  post- 
pcmement. 

Some  $29  million  would  be  involved,  as 
they  were  add-ons  to  the  House  bill.  In- 
cluded in  this  sum  are  the  following  im- 
portant items  and  this  is  not  all  of  them 
but  this  is  a  number  of  than: 

For  the  Department  of  State  $1,780,- 
000  for  the  TUuana  flood  control  proj- 
ect; $200,000  for  the  Great  Lakes  lam- 
prey control  project:  $370,000  for  man- 
datory items  needed  by  the  East-West 
Cultural  Center;  $90,000  for  the  Rome, 
Italy  study  center,  and  $750,000  for  a 
new  chancery  in  Buenos  Aires. 

For  the  Department  of  Justice,  three 
important  items  would  be  deferred: 
namely,  $1,959,000  for  planning  and  site 
costs  of  the  San  Diego  correctional  cen- 
ter, under  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  $8 
million  to  implement  the  drug  programs 
as  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  June. 

For  the  Commerce  Department,  $12.9 
million  for  the  three  appropriation  ac- 
counts of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  Included  in 
this  sum  is  $2.5  million  for  the  sea- 
grant  programs  which  is  necessary  In 
addition  to  the  $15.2  million  available 
under  the  House  bill.  Also,  there  is  the 
sum  of  $1  million  added  to  cover  essential 
costs  in  the  research  and  development  of 
building  code  and  flammable  fabrics 
standards,  essential  projects  imder  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  As  re- 
spects the  related  agencies,  $1  million 
is  added  for  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portimity  Commission;  $300,000  addi- 
tional for  each  of  the  three  activities; 
named  National  Commission  on  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control,  National  Tour- 
ism Commission,  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Other  important  items  subject  to  de- 
ferral if  the  pending  report  is  not  adopt- 
ed concerns  the  $45.5  million  increase 
in  the  sums  allowed  for  the  Maritime 
Administration  over  the  total  available 
for  1971.  Also,  the  $9  million  increase  in 
the  allowance  for  salaries  of  supporting 
personnel  over  the  simi  provided  for  1971. 
These  two  amounts  would  seriously  affect 
planned  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972. 

There  are  other  items,  Mr.  President, 
but  this  gives  an  Illustration  of  what  is 
involved  here  in  the  $29  million  that  will 
not  be  available  for  expenditures.  Those 
are  part  of  the  consequences. 

I  think  I  can  say  this,  without  trying 
to  establlah  myself  as  reading  the  minds 
of  other  peoide,  that  the  House  was  ad- 
amant about  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
must  agree  with  the  Bouse  every  time. 
Again.  I  tdl  the  Senate  that  we  are  fac- 
ing reality,  not  theory.  ThB  House  was 


pretty  adamant  about  the  situatioQ.  And 
the  vote  that  they  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain over  there  on  the  tabling  instruc- 
tion motion  and  also  approving  the  con- 
ference report  reflects  the  support  that  I 
think  the  conferees  of  the  House  will 
have  In  maintiilning  and  sustaining  their 

POSitiOD. 

I  do  not  know.  We  could  reject  this 
repwt.  Ttoeaa.  we  would  have  to  go  back  to 
conference  some  time,  and  my  guess  is 
that  it  would  be  in  late  September.  We 
will  not  go  back  to  conference  before  we 
recess.  Then  what  would  happen?  Would 
there  be  any  change?  I  see  no  iHospect 
of  it.  In  other  words,  the  rejection  of  this 
conference  report  may  well  be  an  exer- 
cise in  futility. 

That  is  my  best  judgment  at  the  mo- 
ment. It  may  be  in  error. 

I  am  now  going  to  go  to  the  next  Item 
the  one  raised  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Yortc  (Mr.  jAvrrs) ,  the  ILO.  It  Is  a  little 
unusual,  I  think,  to  get  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  this.  I  do  not  think 
anything  very  serious  will  happen  con- 
cerning it.  The  ILO  item  was  taken  out  trf 
the  bill  last  year  because  the  leadership 
of  labor  wanted  It  to  be  done.  It  came 
up  here  asking  for  It.  This  year,  we  tried 
to  get  the  same  leadetfiip  to  come  back 
and  make  a  direct  statement  about  it 
We  got  no  direct  statement  frtmi  hirn 
He  sent  it  through  some  of  his  assistants 
down  the  Une,  I  think  his  public  relations 
man.  It  was  not  with  his  signature  nor 
with  anything  that  directly  related  to 
him. 

The  Secretary  of  State  closed  the  letter 
by  saying: 

I  hope  thAt  a  siifflclent  awareness  of  tbe 
serlouB  consequencee  which  would  flow  from 
the  adoption  of  the  coi^ference  report  will 
persuade  the  Senate  to  return  It  to  confer- 
ence with  instructions  to  indat  on  the  raeto- 
ratlon  of  the  funds  requested  for  the  year 
1971  for  our  1971  ILO  dues.  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  circulating  this  letter  to  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  any  assistance 
you  can  give  to  thla  end. 

The  Secretary  is  giving  this  matter  a 
priority,  a  preference,  and  an  urgency 
above  everything  else  in  the  bill,  as  I 
interpret  it.  He  is  making  this  item  more 
important  that  the  entire  $4,067  million 
in  the  bill,  in  the  light  of  this  statement. 

However,  let  me  say  that  if  the  ILO 
is  so  important,  there  Is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  sending  down  a  supplemental  re- 
quest tomorrow.  I  do.  not  weigh  that 
with  any  force  or  Influence  whatsoever. 

We  know  how  this  operates  up  here. 
We  are  in  a  critical  hour  with  a  recess 
i^proachlng  and  trying  to  get  these 
things  through. 

I  can  say  that  I  would  like  to  have  some 
brief  expression  from  other  Monbere  of 
the  Senate  who  served  on  the  conference 
committee  with  me.  I  can  say  that  the 
House  is  not  going  to  take  the  ILO  item. 
That  is  pretty  apparent.  And  I  see  no 
prospect  that  they  will  take  the  other. 

We  either  approve  this  report  and  Im- 
mediately, if  we  want  to,  we  can  intro- 
duce a  bin  to  repeal  the  entire  Board. 

That  is  the  way  to  do  it.  We  have  a  re- 
medy. We  can  introduce  a  bill,  and  proc- 
ess it,  to  repeal  the  boiml.  If  tbe  boaid  is 
repealed,  they  cannot  spend  any  more 
money,  if  we  can  pass  it  in  the  House. 
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And  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  can  pass 
everything  in  the  House  that  they  would 
like  to,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  House 
can  pass  eversrthlng  in  the  Senate  that 
they  would  Uke  to.  It  is  a  matter  of 
During  some  accommodation. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  make  the  con- 
ferees take  it  back,  we  will  take  it  back. 
However.  I  say  that  if  we  do  go  back  I 
can  see  no  prospects  of  resolving  the  issue 
In  this  way. 

rr  1 


DsPABntzHT  or  jTTSnCE 

statement  of  ScAwrt  C.  Mardlan,  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Internal  Security  Divi- 
sion; accompanied  by  Robert  L.  Keuch,  Chief, 
Appellate  and  OlTil  Litigation  Section;  James 
W.  Zlglar,  Special  Asststant  to  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Internal  Security  Division. 

INTBODUCTION    or   ASSOCIATXS 

Senator  MoClkllam.  Mr.  Mardlan,  whom  do 
you  have  aooompanylng  you? 

Mr.  Maidiam.  Robert  Keuob  and  Mr.  Zig^ar 
of  our  staff. 

SUSVUI8IVX  Acnvims  CONTBOL  WrtABB 
Senator  McClkllan.  Tbe  question  has  oome 
up  here  this  morning  that  gave  this  com- 
mittee some  concern.  We  have  bad  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  before  us. 
They  have  five  members  of  the  Board  down 
there  drawing  $36,000  a  year.  That  Is  about 
$176,000  to  $180,000,  nearly  $300,000. 

I  understand  that  they  have  bad  only  two 
cases  referred  to  them  by  the  Justloe  De- 
partment since  the  Board  was  somewhat  re- 
vitalised, since  this  administration  came  in, 
I  would  say,  because  the  other  administra- 
tion bad  ceased  to  give  tbe  Board  any  busi- 
ness, to  submit  any  cases  to  it. 

Now.  as  we  understand  It.  the  Board  can- 
not Initiate  cases.  It  Is  a  hearing  body.  It  con- 
ducts hearings  on  cases  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment refers  to  It.  It  can  only  proceed 
with  those  hearings  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment nukkee  available  to  It  the  witnesses  that 
It  w«uits  to  present  to  substantiate  tbe 
charges  of  subversion,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  that  Board  is  under  attack,  has  been, 
and  will  be  again,  not  only  on  the  Senate 
floor,  but  In  this  committee  before  It  gets 
on  the  Senate  flora'. 

What  has  given  us  some  concern,  who 
have  been  supporting  this  Board,  and  who 
believe  there  Is  a  need  for  it.  is  the  lack  of 
Interest,  or  tbe  lack  of  something  on  the 
part  of  the  Justice  Department,  possibly  a 
lack  of  business  to  refer  to  It.  For  aome 
reason,  this  Board  Is  not  working.  Now.  their 
time  is  not  being  consumed,  its  usefulness 
Is  not  being  employed.  If  it  Is  useful. 

It  comes  right  back  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. We  would  like  to  have  you  comment 
on  these  things,  toid  tell  us  what  the  real 
situation  is.  and  what  the  prospects  are  in 
tbe  future. 

This  is  not  criticism.  This  is  trying  to  meet 
our  responsibilities.  We  do  not  want  to  keep 
the  Board  and  have  people  sit  there  and  do 
nothing.  If  tbe  Commission  is  not  needed, 
we  want  to  stop  it  now. 

Mr.  Makoxam.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  first  woiild 
like  to  apologize  for  lack  of  preparedness. 

Senator  McClkllan.  I  appreciate  that.  We 
are  trying  to  move  along  with  this.  We  will 
permit  you  to  submit  any  supplemental 
statement  after  yon  have  liad  time  to  weigh 

It* 

I  support  the  Board.  In  fact,  I  think  then 
Is  a  need  for  it.  but  It  la  not  working,  for 
some  reason.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  Justice 
Department,  or  whwe  Is  the  fault?  Why  is 
It  not  functioning  as  It  should? 

BOOUA  V.   SACB  DBCmiOK 

Mr.  Makdiak.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  one  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to  our 
submitting  cases  to  tbe  SACB  has  been  the 
decision  in  the  case  Boorda  v.  SACB,  which 
lugely  inhibited  hearings  bef<a«  that  Board 


Insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  designation  of 
Individuals  who  fall  within  the  proscribed 
claaslflcations. 

Since  tbe  decision  in  Boorda,  the  acttvltles 
of  the  SACB  as  well  as  the  Internal  Sectirity 
Act  of  1960  and  Executive  Order  10450,  Issued 
by  tbe  President  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  under  Intensive  study,  and  I  can  Inform 
the  committee  today  that  the  President  bac 
signed  an  amendment  to  Executive  Order 
10460.  in  accordance  with  bis  constitutional 
and  statutory  powers. 

AICZNDlfXMT  TO  XMUUTIVK  OtOSB   104B0 

This  amendment  to  10460  *mAn<i^  sections 
8  and  13  of  Executive  Order  10490  to  pennlt 
the  Attorney  General  to  petition  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  to  conduct 
appropriate  hearings  to  determine.  Inter  alia, 
whether  an  organisation  Is  one  which  seeks 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof, 
by  unlawful  means  or  unlawfully  advocates 
the  commission  of  acts  of  force  or  violence 
to  deny  others  their  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  U.S. 

Senator  McCueixam.  To  do  what?  To  pre- 
vent others  from  vicdatlng  the  rights  of 
others?  We  are  getting  into  dvll  rights  now. 

Mr.  Mardian.  To  deny  others  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State. 

Senator  McClellam  .  Does  that  not  get  Into 
a  purely  civil  rights  Issue? 

Mr.  Mabdian.  No.  It  will  permit,  for  In- 
stance, tbe  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  investigate,  upon  petition  ot  the 
Attorney  General 

Senator  McClkllait.  It  Is  not  an  Investi- 
gating agency.  I  thought  it  was  a  bearing 
board. 

Mr.  Makdiam.  I  am  sorry. 

To  permit  bearings  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  into  activities  pre- 
sented by  tbe  Department  of  Justice  for  in- 
stance, in  connection  with  terrorist  activi- 
ties, which  are  on  the  increase  in  the  United 
States  today. 

Senator  McCi:iB.LAir.  like  bomb  throwing? 

Mr.  MAaoiAN.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  McCi.kllan.  Threats? 

Mr.  Mabsiah.  Tes.  sir. 

PUBPOSB  OF  AiatMDlfXMT 

The  amendment  wUl  serve  a  two-fold  p\ir- 
pose.  It  will  permit  the  SACB  to  hear  these 
cases  on  petition  of  the  Attorney  General, 
and  it  will  remove  the  fact-finding  function 
of  the  Attorney  General,  which  he  now  has. 
in  designating  subversive  organizations  un- 
der 10450.  and  will  thus  separate  the  prose- 
cutive and  Judicial  functions  which  the 
Attorney  General  now  has  and  place  the 
Judicial  function  in  the  SACB. 

This  will  largely  pertain — ^I  should  not 
say  "largely,"  but  will  pertain  to  the  existing 
unused  authority  of  the  Attorney  General 
under  10450  with  respect  to  personnel  se- 
curity in  the  VS.  Government. 

Senator  McCleixan.  What  does  all  of  this 
mean?  When  was  this  Executive  order 
amended? 

Mr.  Mardian.  Tbe  Executive  order  was 
signed  by  the  President  within  the  past  2 
days.  I  cannot  teU  you  at  this  hour  when 
It  was  signed. 

Senator  McClxllah.  It  has  been  signed  in 
tbe  last  day  or  two,  this  amendment? 

Mr.  Mardiam.  Yes,  sir. 

incrzasxd  workload 

Senator  McClxllan.  In  your  interpretation 
of  It,  or  your  evaluation  of  that,  maybe 
your  assessment  of  It  would  be  better  ter- 
minology, does  that  mean  that  there  will 
be  more  work  for  this  Board  to  do? 

Mr.  Maxoiam.  Tes.  sir;  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  more  work  for  tbe  Board. 

Senator  McClxllai*.  Well.  It  has  not  had 
very  much  to  do,  and  it  will  need  a  great 
deal  more  in  relation  to  what  it  has  now 
to  Justify  it. 

Mr.  Maisiah.  It  will  undertake  the  func- 


tion Imposed  by  10450  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, a  function  which  has  been  xmused  I 
bdleve  since  1966  in  mairiwg  determinations 
of  the  character  described  for  personnel  se- 
curity reasons  within  the  Government. 

Senator  McClkllam.  You  mean  you  can 
present  evidence  to  this  Board  to  make  a 
determination  about  whether  a  man  in  Gov- 
ernment, in  a  position  in  Government,  Is 

Mr.  Maboian.  —violating  the  proscribed 
elements  now  contained  In  Exeeattve  Order 
10460. 

Senator  McClxllan.  Toa  cannot  do  ttiat 
now? 

Mr.  Maboian.  No,  sir.  Under  Executive 
Order  10460.  that  entire  function  Is  reposed 
In  the  Attorney  General. 

Senator  MCClxllam.  Do  you  have  cases  of 
that  kind  now  to  submit? 

Mr.  Mardian.  At  this  point  I  would  not 
like  to  give  you  a  fixed  number.  I  am  not 
prepared.  Senator. 

Senator  McCi.klijin.  I  am  not  imWwg  tar 
figures.  Do  you  have  cases  of  that  kind  to 
submit? 

Mr.  Mardian.  Tes.  sir. 

Senator  McClxllan.  Did  you  so  advise  the 
President  and  counsel  with  ><t»ii  in  getting 
that  amendment  to  the  Executive  order  so 
that  this  Board  might  have  Jurisdiction  of 
these  cases? 
Mr.  Maboian.  Tee,  sir. 

Senator  McClxllan.  In  your  interpreta- 
tion of  It.  or  your  evaluation  of  that,  maybe 
your  assessment  of  It  would  be  better  termi- 
nology, does  that  mean  that  there  will  be 
more  work  for  this  Board  to  do? 

Senator  McClellan.  Is  that  one  of  the  na- 
sons  why  the  President  amended  the  <RtIar? 
1ST.  Mabdiait.  Tee.  sir. 

Senate  McClxllan.  Can  we  have  a  copy 
of  that  for  the  record,  that  Executive  order? 
Mr.  Mardian.  Yes;  within  a  matter  of  34 
hours  the  President  will  transmit  to  tbe 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
addition,  a  proposed  amendment  to  ttoe  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1960  which  will  In 
effect  dovetaU  10450  with  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act,  so  that  they  can  be  construed  to- 
gether and  win  represent 

Senator  McClxllan.  Does  the  President 
have  the  power  to  issue  this  regulation?  Is 
there  any  question  about  that? 

Mr.  Mabdian.  Not  as  to  the  Bxecuttve  order; 
no,  sir. 

Senator  McClrllan.  He  does  have  the 
power  to  Issue  the  Executive  order? 

Mr.  Maxoian.  He  does  have  that  power.  I 
think  that  power  is  unquestioned  with  re- 
spect to  the  Executive  order. 

Senator  McCkllan.  And  the  Board  can  op- 
erate under  that  order,  perform  the  functions 
that  this  order  provides? 
Mr.  Mabdian.  Tes,  sir. 
SenatOT  McClxllan.  Without  leglalatlon? 
Mr.  Mabdian.  Tes,  sir. 
Senator  McClbllan.  Does  the  legislation 
creating  the  Board  do  that,  give  the  President 
that  power? 

Mr.  Mabozah.  There  was  testimony,  I  be- 
lieve, before  this  committee  last  year  with 
respect  to  the  additional  dutlee  or  functions 
which  nagtit  IM  reposed  In  the  8ACB  in  con- 
nection with  Its  i4>proprlatlon  bearing  last 
year.  It  was  In  light  of  this  tsstimony,  I  be- 
lieve, that  tbe  appropriation  was  passed. 

Chairman  Ellxndb.  The  question  Is:  Can 
the  President  by  Executive  order  broaden  the 
work  of  a  Board  created  by  Oongreas? 

Senator  McClbllan.  Unless  tbe  statute,  it- 
self, authorlns  It. 

Chairman  Ellxndxb.  "niat  is  what  you  ate 
doing. 

Mr.  Mabdian.  The  President  is  transmitting 
legislation  to  the  Congress.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing, sir.  that  where  the  appropriate 
committee  having  Jurladlction  is  advised  of 
the  functions,  additional  functions,  ^irtilch 
the  Commission  is  granted,  and  tbe  Congress 
acts  upon  that  i4>propriatlon  with  that 
knowledge,  that,  m  in  this  ease,  the  SACB 
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wonld  bmy  the  satliartty  to  «Qgace  In  tli«t 
typ«  of  h—rlng  MetXrltj. 

Ctmimma  Kxanm.  Would  It  taka  oon- 
gnw kwnl  aetton  ot  >ny  MndT 

AMzmmro  omuML  bbouutt  act  or  iiu 
Mr.  ICAimur.  W*  will  ttmnsmlt.  I  bellev*  to- 
morrow, wlrtltlnnal  amendmenti  to  the  Inter* 
aal  Seeuitty  Act  of  1080. 

Chamum  KxnnnB.  So  that  the  KzectitlTe 
order  cannot  hecome  effeotlTe  antU  Oongreae 

MtB? 

Mr.  MABDUJf.  I  think  that  U  the  Congreea 
acta  on  the  appropriation  which  Is  now  pend- 
ing for  the  8ACB,  with  the  knowledge  that 
artdltlnnnl  functions  are  to  be  given  to  the 
SACB,  that,  baaed  upon  custom,  usage,  and 
I  think  existing  law,  the  SACB  may,  upon 
petition  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Attorney  General  for 
additions  to  the  list. 

Senator  MoCuELLaM.  I  cannot  follow  you. 
Here  this  Ctommlsslon  exists  by  reason  of  a 
statute.  The  statute  defines  its  functions, 
what  It  can  do,  and  what  It  cannot  do. 

Now,    as    I    understand    the    President's 
amendment.  It  would  undertake  to  broaden 
that  power  beyond  what  the  statute  now 
prescribes. 
Ml.  Mambuuk.  Mo. 

Senator  McClxllsm .  It  does  not?  That  stat- 
ute may  vest  the  President  with  certain 
powers,  I  do  not  know,  we  will  have  to  check 
that,  but  unless  It  does.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
President,  by  Executive  order,  can  give  to  a 
Board  created  for  one  purpose  by  the  Oon- 
greas.  with  its  powers  and  limitations  pre- 
scribed, give  to  It  a  function  which  the 
Congress  did  not  authorize. 

Mr.  Mabdhk.  It  does  not  propose  to  give  It 
any  additional  powers,  sir.  It  proposes  that 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  petition  the  SACB  to 
conduct  hearings  in  connection  with  the 
obligations  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  under 
Executive  Order  104S0,  and  make  recommen- 
dations. 

Senator  McClkllan.  Does  this  Board  now 
have  the  power,  under  the  statute,  to  con- 
duct the  kind  of  investigation  that  this 
order  would  authorise? 

Mr.  Masdiam.  I  believe  it  has  the  power  to 
conduct  identically  this  type  of  Investigation. 
Senator  McClsllai*.  If  it  does.  It  Is  all 
right,  but  I  suggest,  then,  with  these  ques- 
tions thi^t  we  are  raising  here,  that  the  De- 
partment prepare  and  submit  a  memorandum 
on  It  for  the  record  together  with  a  copy  of 
Executive  Order  1(H60. 1  think  we  had  better 
do  that,  now. 

Again,  as  one  who  believes  here  is  a  prob- 
lem that  ought  to  have  attenUon,  I  woiild 
ragivt  to  see  the  Board  abolished,  imlees  It 
Is  not  gdng  to  function,  we  are  not  going 
to  use  It,  and  the  money  is  just  being  thrown 
away.  I  am  apprehensive  over  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  organlaatlons,  many  groups, 
and  so  forth,  too  many,  who  are  more  or  less 
anbverslve,  and  would  be  submerslye.  I  Just 
hate  to  see  It  abolished. 

But  if  we  are  not  going  to  use  It,  and  If 
there  Is  not  the  backlog  of  need  for  it  that  I 
think  eidsts,  the  quiver  we  aboUsh  it,  the 
better  It  wlU  ba. 

Mr.  MAtiwAW.  That,  of  course.  Is  a  deter- 
mlnatkw  for  the  Ooogreas. 

Senator  IiiCCi.zLi.Air.  Yes,  but  we  need  facts 
upon  li^ilch  to  act  judiciously  or  wisely  in 
the  Interest  of  our  ootmtry.  That  Is  whait 
W9  are  looking  for. 
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>  Eocrrnvs  otDwaa 
Chairman  KxKin«a.  We  ought  to  have 
from  you  whether  or  not  the  President  with 
an  Executive  order  can  expand  the  duties  of 
this  OommlSBlon  which  was  created  by  a 
legMatlv*  aet.  In  my  opinion,  if  you  go  be- 
yond the  act  creating  that  Commission,  ytm 
wni  be  In  tKmble. 

Ur.  MsanTAW.  We  wlU  prepare  a  legal 
memorandum  for  the  committee,  and  we 
win  do  It  as  promptly  ••  posMble. 


ahalnian  KLLonisB.  Can  you  do  It  tht« 
w«akt 
itr,  MtawAw.  I  am-sore  we  can  do  K  this 

week. 

I  would  Uke  to  make  clear:  nothing  in  the 
Executive  order  purports  to  expand  the  au- 
thority ot  the  SACB. 

Senator  McClsixam.  It  may  have  the  au- 
thority under  the  statute.  I  have  not  exam- 
ined it.  I  want  to  clear  that  up. 

One  other  thing.  I  want  you  to  Show,  If 
you  can,  the  need  for  the  continuation  of 
this  Board. 

Mr.  MAxmAK.  We  will  try  to  cover  that. 

Sensftor  McClkllam.  Well,  show  it.  Do  you 
propose  to  let  it  sit  there  a  year  or  two  and 
do  nothing? 

Mr.  MAxmAN .  No.  sir. 

Chairman  ELUonna.  Evidently  we  have. 
They  have  had  three  witnesses  and  10  days' 
work.  These  Board  members  are  being  paid 
$36,000  a  year  to  warm  seats  only. 

Senator  McCLxixAif.  We  had  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  right  here  this  morning. 

I  have  supported  It  because  I  felt  there  Is 
a  need  for  It.  There  either  is  no  need,  or  If  we 
are  not  going  to  use  it,  like  the  last  Ad- 
ministration did  not  use  it,  let  us  find  out, 
because  it  has  to  be  settled  and  resolved 
on  the  basis  of  reality,  on  the  basis  of  facts. 
I  am  not  prejudiced  either  way. 

Very  well.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  MAXDiAif .  Thank  you. 

Mr.  YODNQ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  position  taken  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Aiicansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  think 
the  conferees  did  all  they  possibly  could 
do  to  get  the  House  to  accept  our  provi- 
sions, particularly  the  ones  having  to  do 
with  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  and  the  ILO. 

If  this  was  final,  if  there  was  no  other 
opportunity  to  remedy  the  matter,  I 
would  say  that  we  should  go  back  and 
we  might  be  able  to  change  a  few  minds. 
However,  there  will  be  another  oppor- 
tunity in  the  first  supplemental  bill 
which  is  to  be  considered  in  Septonber. 
In  the  meantime,  there  is  no  possible 
chance  of  getting  this  bill  passed  if  we 
go  back  to  conference  again. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  pointed  out  that  even  if  we 
have  a  conference,  under  the  House  rules 
it  can  be  held  up  for  3  days.  Congress 
will  then  be  over  until  after  the  vacation 
recess. 

Some  of  the  things  we  will  lose  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $8  million  for  narcotics  coi>- 
tnd  are  among  others:  $87  million  for 
grants  to  institutions  to  help  them  im- 
prove their  oorpectional  institutions. 
$698.9  million  for  law  enforcement,  $170 
million  more  than  the  year  before. 

These  are  programs  that  must  go  on 
but  that  will  be  postponed  until  some 
time  in  late  September  or  October  if  the 
conference  report  is  sent  back  again. 

I  really  cannot  see  that  anything  could 
be  gained  by  sending  it  back  to  confer- 
ence that  could  not  be  obtained  by  add- 
ing the  same  provisions  to  the  first  sup- 
plemental bin  coming  up  in  September. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  I  can  add  much  to  what  has 
been  said  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  The  Appn^rlations  Com- 
mittee lias  up  to  now  made  a  very  fine 
record.  I  hope  we  may  continue  to  do  so. 
This  conference  report  Involves  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 


merce, the  Judicial  branch,  and  many 
imi>ortant  related  agencies. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkanaas  has 
stated.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  possible 
chance  of  getting  the  House  to  change 
its  position. 

When  the  question  of  the  appointment 
of  c<xif  erees  arose  in  the  House  of  Reprt- 
sentatives  on  July  27,  Congressman  Ed- 
WAXDs  of  California  moved  that  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  be  Instructed  to  agree  to 
amendmoit  No.  35  relating  to  the  Sub- 
versive C<mtrol  Board.  A  motion  to  table 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Edwards  of  California 
was  agreed  to  en  a  yea-and-nay  vote  of 
246  to  141.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  were  faced  with  this  vote  dur- 
ing the  conference.  On  August  2  the  con- 
ference report  was  adopted  oa  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  337  to  38. 

Even  though  this  conference  report 
was  rejected,  it  would  not  mean  that  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Bocuxl 
would  stop  operating,  because  a  continu- 
ing resolution  will  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  within  the  next  2  days.  Under 
that  resolution  this  Board  will  keep  on 
operating  at  the  same  level  as  in  fiscal 
1971. 

As  has  been  stated  the  fiscal  1972  ap- 
propriation for  this  Board  is  not  in  con- 
troversy. If  the  conference  report  is 
adopted,  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  objection  will  be  raised  to  this  Board 
carrying  on  the  work  prescribed  for  it 
under  the  new  Executive  order.  Someone 
offended  by  It  will  certainly  take  it  to  the 
courts,  and  the  courts  will  probably  do 
with  the  Executive  order  as  it  did  with 
the  act  of  1950  creating  the  Board. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained,  in  my  opinion,  by  having  this  re- 
port sent  back  for  further  conference.  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  the  conference  re- 
port will  be  adopted.  We  should  go  at  it 
in  a  correct  way  and  that  is  through 
legislation  to  get  rid  of  this  Board  rather 
than  to  try  to  get  rid  of  It  under  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  completely  agree  with 
the  statements  which  have  been  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Should  this  conference  report  be  rejected, 
I  feel  sure  that  it  wUl  not  be  possible  to 
secure  enactment  into  law  of  this  im- 
portant appropriation  bill  until  Septem- 
ber at  the  earliest.  In  the  meantime,  the 
entire  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Department  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,'  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  many  Important 
related  agencies,  will  be  operating  under 
a  continuing  resolution  which  will  au- 
thorize <H>eratlon  at  the  rate  of  last  year. 
The  additional  funds  which  have  been 
placed  into  this  bill  for  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dwigerous  Drugs  will  be 
of  no  value  In  the  administration's  pro- 
gram to  combat  drug  addiction,  since 
that  Agency  will  have  to  continue  at  last 
year's  rate.  This  increase  was  in  excess 
of  $21  million. 

Another  important  program,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
would  be  in  the  same  predicament — the 
increase  for  this  Administration  was  ap- 
proximately $170  million. 
I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  for 
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the  Federal  prison  system  the  Increase 
over  last  year  was  mainly  for  grants  to 
construct  new  correctional  institutions 
In  the  States.  lUs  amounts  to  some  $51 
mlUlon,  which  would  not  be  available  if 
this  conference  report  is  rejected. 

Turning  to  another  Department,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  there  is  Em- 
other  agency  in  which  we  are  all  inter- 
ested, and  that  is  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  The 
increase  here  amounts  to  almost  $46 
million  and  will  affect  many  ongoing  and 
proposed  programs. 

Still  another  agency  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, and  here,  this  Agency 
would  not  have  available  to  it  an  increase 
of  some  $46  million  that  is  contained  in 
this  bill. 

Ibere  are  many  other  agencies  which 
I  have  not  mentioned. 

I  hope  the  conference  report  is 
adopted,  and  if  it  is,  we  will  have  the 
judicial  branch,  three  departments  of 
Oovemment  and  some  important  related 
agencies  operating  under  their  respective 
appropriations  provided  for  1972.  By  all 
means  we  should  follow  that  course. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  propositicai  that  the  confer- 
ence report  should  be  agreed  to.  The 
ground  has  been  quite  thoroughly  cov- 
ered during  this  dimension.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  summarized  the  princi- 
pal points,  as  well  as  detailing  and  doc- 
umenting them. 

We  have  a  practical  situation  from 
which  escape  is  not  readily  contrived: 
the  situatlixi  of  an  appropriation  bill  of 
some  $4  billion  involving  three  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  another  branch  of 
Government.  There  is  much  riding  upon 
the  resolution  of  Uils  conference  report 
by  way  of  progress  and  orderliness  and 
efOciency.  It  would  be  an  exercise  in 
futility  to  reject  the  conference  report. 

Tliere  Is  much  to  what  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  said  with  te- 
qject  to  the  doubt  which  attaches  to  the 
constitutionality  and  propriety  of  the 
transfer  of  certain  powers  to  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board.  But  if 
there  is  doubt,  Mr.  President,  concerning 
the  authority  of  the  President  by  Execu- 
tive order  to  transfer  powers  of  this  sort 
from  one  body  to  another,  then  this  ques- 
tion should  be  and  it  win  be  litigated  in 
the  Federal  courts.  It  appears  certain 
that  if  this  Executive  order  goes  into 
effect  someone  will  bring  suit  and  the 
issue  will  be  resolved  by  the  Judicial 
branch.  The  extent  of  executive  author- 
ity in  this  area  needs  to  be  determined 
and  Congress  rightly  should  be  Jealous 
of  its  authority  and  monc^xdy  over  legis- 
lative power. 

However,  I  feel  that  because  there  Is 
Bufllcient  doubt  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, I  am  willing  to  support  the  Pres- 
ident's reasoning  and  await  a  final  Judg- 
ment by  the  courts.  I  do  this  first  because 
I  feel  that  the  better  argument  on  the 
question  before  us  is  with  the  Executive 
and  that  there  are  numerous  precedents 
to  support  his  action.  But  also  because  I 
do  not  want  to  see  the  members  of  the 
SACB  spend  another  year  drawing  down 
healthy  salaries  with  absolutely  nothing 
to  do.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  in  the  past  6 


months  the  Board  has  had  but  3  days  of 
woik  to  occupy  its  time. 

If  the  Senate  feels  that  the  SACB 
should  not  have  any  responsibilities,  then 
a  majority  should  have  had  the  courage 
to  abolish  the  entire  Board  and  stop  this 
charade.  I  note  that  2  we^s  ago  a 
majority  did  not  feel  the  Board  should 
be  abolished  and  so  voted.  47  to  41.  but 
then  a  few  minutes  later  voted.  51  to  87, 
to  deny  it  the  duties  the  President  has 
sought  to  coDtet  on  it  in  response  to  our 
oft-repeated  pleas.  TO  do  less  is  hypoc- 
risy of  the  worst  sort.  The  Senate  should 
do  one  or  the  other.  Having  now  voted 
to  retain  the  Board  we  should  permit  it  to 
exercise  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the 
President,  at  least  until  such  time  as  the 
courts  shall  determine  otherwise. 

President  Nixon,  by  his  order,  was  at- 
tempting to  breathe  some  life  into  our 
moribund  employee-security  program. 
The  Attorney  General's  list  has  gone  un- 
revised  since  1955 — despite  the  demise  of 
over  250  organizations  on  the  list  and  the 
birth  of  numerous  organizations  which 
should  be  considered  for  inclusion  on  the 
list.  What  he  was  hoping  to  do  was  to 

use  existing  resources  and  machinery 

already  set  up,  staffed  and  functioning — 
to  carry  out  this  responsibility.  EQs  in- 
terest, I  am  certain,  was  not  to  usurp  leg- 
islative authority  which  as  we  all  know 
resides  only  on  this  Hill. 

Mr.  President,  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress as  the  sole  source  of  this  Nation's 
legislation  is  so  elementary  as  to  be  be- 
yond discussion.  Now  It  is  alleged  that 
this  power  has  been  called  into  ques- 
tion, even  usurped,  by  the  President  in 
publishing  Executive  Order  11605.  the 
order  which  amended  Executive  Order 
10450  relating  to  the  Government's  em- 
ployee security  program. 

The  fact  that  allegations  like  this  have 
often  been  made  before  in  other  con- 
texts does  not  make  this  charge  any  less 
serious.  The  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  our  Government  will  only  work 
if  each  coequal  branch  is  vigilant  against 
possible  excesses  of  the  others. 

Is  Executive  Order  11605  dated  July  2. 
1971,  an  Intrusion  by  the  executive 
branch  into  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  legislative?  The  issue  is  by  no  means 
clearcut.  There  ai-e  some  factors  which 
should  be  considered,  however,  before 
hasty  conclusions  are  reached. 

First  of  all.  the  presidential  order  does 
not  create  a  new  body.  The  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  has  existed  since 
1950,  and  has  had  the  power  to  investi- 
gate and  characterize  organizations  and 
individuals  as  Communist  related.  The 
Board  was  created  because  of  the  rec- 
ognized and  documented  threat  of  com- 
munism to  our  form  of  government  and 
to  world  peace  find  freedom.  This  is  a 
threat  which  still  exists,  and  which  the 
Congress  underscored  in  enacting  Pub- 
lic Law  90-237  on  January  2, 1968. 

Communism  has  learned  much  during 
the  last  20  s^ars,  however.  The  forces 
and  objectives  which  made  communism 
a  threat  in  the  1940's  and  1950's  have  now 
become  more  diffused  and  disguised,  but 
no  less  serious  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. Organizations  having  the  same 
goals,  and  dedicated  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  operation,  are  now 


present  In  the  united  States.  Tliey  do  not, 
however,  call  themselves  Communist  or- 
ganizations. Their  members  do  not  call 
themselves  Communists. 

Mr.  President,  if  Executive  Order  11605 
does  not  create  a  new  body,  does  it  then 
invest  this  existing  body  with  new  pow- 
ers and  Jurisdiction?  I  believe  a  com- 
pelling argument  can  be  made  that  it 
does  not,  which  is  why  I  am  willing  to 
support  the  President  and  the  validity  of 
the  order.  Should  the  Judicial  branch 
rule  otherwise,  that  would  be  a  different 
matter,  of  course,  but  a]>sent  such  a  rul- 
ing I  beslleve  the  President  acted  within 
his  authority  in  redefining  the  role  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
in  national  security.  To  deny  him  this 
right  as  Chief  Executive  would  be  both 
unfair  and  unwise.    ■ 

The  statutes  governing  the  creation 
and  operation  of  the  Subversive  Activiti- 
ties  Control  Board,  which  can  be  found 
starting  in  section  791  of  title  50,  United 
States  Code,  require  the  Board  to  deter- 
mine whether  organizations  are  Commu- 
nist-action. Communist-front,  or  Com- 
mun&t-inflltrated.  But  these  are  merdy 
labels.  What  is  the  real  substance  which 
underlies  these  labels,  the  threat  which 
the  81st  Bind  90th  Congresses  were  trying 
to  thwart  when  they  created  and  reiter- 
ated the  need  for  control  of  subversive 
activities?  It  is  nothing  less  than  the 
subversion  and  overthrowing  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, replacing  it  with  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship.  The  congressional  finding 
of  necessity  in  the  1950  aet  which  estab- 
lished the  Board  makes  this  plain. 

And  vrhaX  does  the  President's  Execu- 
tive order  of  July  2  add  to  the  original 
Executive  Order  10450?  It  requires  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  to 
determine  "whether  any  organization  is 
totalitarian.  Fascist,  Communist,  subver- 
sive, or  whether  it  has  adopted  a  policy 
of  unlawfully  advocating  the  commission 
of  acts  of  force  or  violence  to  deny  oth- 
ers their  right  imder  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State, 
or  which  seeks  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
subdivision  thereof  by  unlawful  means." 
It  can  be  argued  persuasivdy.  I  thliik. 
that  this  is  a  loglciU  and  permissible  im- 
plementation of  the  law  creating  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board- 
one  which  complies  with  the  legislative 
intent  of  the  act  of  1950.  Certainly  It  Is 
not  inconsistent  for  the  President  to  take 
an  established  body  whose  mission  in  life 
is  to  investigate  and  characterize  sub- 
versive organizations,  and  to  clarify  this 
mission  in  terms  of  today's  needs  In  tliis 
very  area. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  because  the  distinguished  Senatcn- 
from  Mississippi  and  I  have  introduced 
S.  2294.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  in  support 
of  the  President's  recent  Executive  order. 
we  have  admitted  that  it  takes  legislation 
to  do  what  the  President  has  dcme  unilat- 
erally. This  is  not  the  case.  Both  the 
legislation  and  the  Executive  order  are 
designed  as  complementary  measures. 
Indeed,  the  bill  contemplates  and  de- 
pends upon  the  existence  of  Executive 
Order  11605. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  many  good 
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reasoos  for  accepting  the  conference  re- 
poi-t  on  this  appropriation  bill.  The  issue 
of  the  Subversiye  Activities  Control 
Board  is  certainly  a  bad  reason  for  not 
accepting  the  report.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  aoc^t  the  report. 

On  the  matter  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  that  ground  has 
been  plowed  thoroughly  and  diligently. 
We  took  a  position  in  favor  of  funding 
this  activity.  It  was  denied  us  l^  the 
other  body,  not  because  of  lack  of  ad- 
vocacy In  favor  of  the  poeition  taken  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York,  but 
because  the  other  body  fdt  it  did  not 
want  to  admit  the  legitimacy  of  proceed- 
ing along  that  line  and  by  a  vote  of  337 
to  35  there  was  confirmation  of  their 
positicHi  by  Members  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  h(Y>e  this  report  Is 
agreed  to  and  that  we  may  go  forward 
in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  cotfld  get  to  a  vote  on  this  matter  very 
shortly.  It  has  been  a  long,  hard  day. 
We  have  had  the  arguments  advanced  on 
both  sides.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  who  placed  his  ar- 
gummts — and  they  were  very  cogent — 
before  this  body  for  consideration  rela- 
tive to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  He  pointed  out  if  this  matter  Is 
going  to  be  decided  in  the  courts  it  may 
well  take  3,  4,  or  5  years  before  that 
objective  is  accomplished. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  glvoi  us  the 
other  side  of  the  argument  and  has  In- 
dicated he  favors  the  executive  author- 
ity issued  by  the  President  on  July  2,  on 
which  there  is  a  grave  and  serious  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  violating  the  exist- 
ence of  this  body.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conference  that 
legislation  should  be  forthocunlng. 

I  would  express  the  hope  that  legis- 
lation would  be  forthcoming,  and  not 
bottied  up  in  committee  but  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration. 

This  is  a  most  serious  questloii  and  a 
most  serious  issue  because  here,  once 
again,  and  in  a  sense  It  has  been  high- 
lighted by  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, the  question  of  execvrtive  supe- 
riority over  the  legislative  branch  has 
come  to  the  fore  and  it  Is  a  question  which 
should  be  settied  one  way  or  another. 

The  Issue  before  the  Senate  is  to  vote 
eithei  up  or  down  the  pending  confer- 
ence report.  The  arguments  have  all  been 
made.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  vote 
shortly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  vffl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  pointed  out  tliat  this  has 
been  a  long  and  tiring  day.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  been  on  his  feet  since  10  o'clock  this 
morning.  I  do  not  think  we  should  shut 
off  d^mte.  I  think  every  Senator  should 
be  allowed  to  say  irtiatever  he  wants  to 
say,  either  for  or  against  tills  measure. 

However,  could  we  not  have  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  to  vote  at  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning  and  let  every 
Senator  talk  until  midnight  if  he  wishes? 


BCr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  could  vote  In 
the  next  15  minutest  I  would  be  delighted 
to  push  that  request,  because  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
been  on  his  feet  since  10  o'clock  this 
morning.  It  has  been  an  arduous  day  for 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, first,  that  the  vote  take  place  at  a 
quarter  of  7. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to  speak  for  about  3  or  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  may  have  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  Is  there  objection?  Are  the  5  min- 
utes to  be  included  in  the  15  minutes? 
The  first  5  minutes  are  to  be  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  disposed  to  delay  the  Sen- 
ate, but  on  this  issue  I  am  greatiy  em- 
barrassed. I  know  of  no  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  done  more  effective  work 
for  the  reestablishment  of  the  proper  role 
of  this  body  than  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ehvh?)  .  In  his  efforts  in 
this  respect  and  on  many  other  issues 
which  he  has  been  pursuing  in  the  last 
several  years,  I  have  supported  him.  I 
have  told  him  that  on  this  subject  I  sup- 
port him,  and  I  did  support  him  in  the 
previous  vote. 

I  am  very  much  torn  by  the  fact  that 
I  am  opposing  my  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McCTlbllan).  I  am  most 
sympathetic  toward  him,  because  I  know 
that  he  has  done  everything  he  could  to 
persuade  the  House  conferees.  I  know 
that  he  has  done  an  excellent  Job,  not 
only  on  this  subject  but  also  on  the  other 
subjects  in  the  biU.  It  is  extremely  em- 
barrassing for  me  not  to  support  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas.  However,  I  have 
made  a  specific  commitment  to  support 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  on  the 
issue  of  the  SACB  and  what  is  Involved 
in  it. 

It  is  not  OTily  the  SAC:b.  I  recognize 
the  validity  of  the  sugument  that  this 
might  not  be  an  effective  way  to  proceed, 
since  the  time  element  is  so  important. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  issue  of  the  right 
of  Congress  to  legislate  and  the  issue  of 
trying- to  make  Congress  again  the  effec- 
tive body  that  I  believe  it  was  once  was 
are  extremely  Important.  I  therefore  feel 
constrained  to  support  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  be- 
cause of  my  previous  commitment. 

There  is  one  subject  on  which  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota.  He  said  there 
would  be  an  opportunity  in  the  fall  to 
vote  again  on  this  matter.  I  am  not  quite 
clear  as  to  what  he  refers  to.  How  will 
this  matter  come  up  again  in,  say.  Sep- 
tember or  October?  In  some  other  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  There  will  be  another 
supplemental  impropriation  bill. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  How  will  it  affect 
the  SACB?  I  thought  this  bill  carried  the 


fuU  amount  of  SACB  funds  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  how 
we  will  have  another  opportunity. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  had  reference  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization  ap- 
propriatton. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh.  Biit  the  appro- 
prlaticm  for  the  SACB  Is  in  this  bUI,  and 
we  will  have  no  further  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  matter  this  fall.  I  misunder- 
stood the  Senator's  reference. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Arkansas 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  I  think  they  have  been  most 
fair  with  respect  to  the  other  subjects  In 
the  bill  in  which  I  am  interested.  I  deQ>ly 
regret  that  I  feel,  because  of  previous  dis- 
cussions and  a  commitment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  SACB,  that  I  must  vote 
against  the  conference  report. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Reooro  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  very  fine  editorial  on  tWs  subject 
appearing  in  the  July  29,  1971  edition  of 
the  Arkansas  Democrat,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  in  my  State.  It  Is  very 
pertinent  and  sums  up  the  argiuient 
against  the  continuation  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  July  39. 1971] 
•460,(X)0  lOB  NoTHnra 

Previous  Presidents  have  hesitated  to  act 
friendly  to  Cblna  mainly  beca\ise  they  feared 
the  reaction  of  the  8kntl -Communist  fear 
mongers.  Mr.  Nixon  has  shown  that  he  does 
not  share  that  fear.  But,  oddly  enoagh,  he 
has  attempted  to  expand  the  activities  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  a  use- 
less agency  that  continues  to  exist  because  of 
fear  of  antl-Communlst  reaction. 

Ironically,  the  Senate  voted  to  block  the 
expansion  but  to  continue  the  existence  of 
the  board.  Leading  the  fight  against  expan- 
sion was  that  tough  old  conservative,  Sam 
Ervln  of  North  Carolina,  who  labeled  It  an 
unconstitutional  usurpation  of  legislative 
authority. 

The  board  should  be  abolished.  It  Is  wast- 
ing «460.000  a  year,  including  $86,000  apleoo 
for  the  five  poUtlcal  appointees  who  com- 
prise It.  One  member  admitted  they  heard 
only  three  witnesses  last  year  and  did  noth- 
ing else.  Everyone  In  Congress  knows  It  la 
useless.  Its  members  know  It  Is  useless.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  knows  It  Is  xiseless.  And  now, 
with  the  President  openly  trying  to  get  on 
good  terms  with  Communists  all  over  the 
world,  why  should  he  be  timid  about  In- 
curring the  wrath  of  the  professional  antt- 
Communists  by  abolishing  this  board? 

The  only  fimctlon  the  board  ever  had  was 
to  label  organizations  and  Individuals  as 
subversive  without  the  due  process  guaran- 
teed In  the  Constitution.  That's  why  the 
courts  stripped  it  of  Its  ftmctlons.  Mr.  Nbcon's 
move  would  merely  have  restored  some  of 
those  fimctlons.  at  least  until  ruled  imoon- 
stltutlonal  again.  It  was  an  Irresponsible  act, 
trying  to  expand  It. 

It  also  Is  Ironic  that  the  administration 
woiild  be  trying  to  extend  the  board's  func- 
tion at  the  same  time  It  Is  prosecuting  Daniel 
EUsberg  for  leaking  Pentagon  secrets.  The 
administration  Just  got  Otto  Otepka  ap- 
pointed to  the  board,  as  a  reward  for  his 
leaking  State  Department  secrets  to  congres- 
sional committees. 

The  SACB  Is  a  useless,  expensive  board 
that  should  be  abolished  and  probably  can 
be  without  alienating  many  voters — cer- 
tainly fewer  than  will  be  alienated  by  Mr. 
Nixon's  China  trip.  The  Senate  came  oloee 
to  doing  it— the  vote  wm  47-40  on  the  ^>- 
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proprlatlon.  Mkybe  next  time,  after  another 
lujf.mlUlon  dollars  has  been  squandered, 
this  board  will  go  the  way  of  earUer  wltoh- 
htmtlng  trlbunaU. 

Kir.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
for  some  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  pro- 
risicNi  was  made  for  the  Senator  from 
New  Yoric. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  Just  2  minutes. 

I  understand  that  when  I  was  out  of 
the  Chamber  the  argument  was  made, 
respecting  the  ILO,  which  is  one  of  the 
two  issues  before  us.  that  it  could  be 
taken  care  of  in  a  supplemental  bill. 

The  argument  against  that  position  is 
that  this  seems  to  be  an  intransigent 
position  on  the  part  of  somebody  to  wait 
until  the  last  minute,  until  we  are  just 
about  ready  to  be  thrown  out.  and  then 
pay  our  dues,  which  I  consider  so  de- 
meaning to  the  United  States.  It  seems 
to  me  if  we  are  going  to  swallow  this 
absolute  and  imreasoned  argument,  we 
are  going  to  have  the  same  argimient 
used  in  a  supplemental  bill. 

What  \s  even  worse  is  the  calendar. 
The  governing  body  of  ILO  meets  this 
October,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
organization  will  be  dlsmanUed  or 
changed  is  very  likely  to  be  decided  then 
out  of  a  sheer  sense  of  outrage  that  we 
have  taken  this  position,  especially  since 
we  have  no  intention  of  resigning  but 
are  Just  withholding  the  payment  of 
dues.  Naturally  men's  backs  go  up  at 
that  kind  of  attitude. 

For  these  reasons,  considering  what  is 
involved,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  turn 
down  the  conference  report  so  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  oiu*  c<m- 
tribution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  conference  report 
appropriating  funds  for  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  The  conference 
rejected  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  51  to  36,  an  amend- 
ment which  I  believe  is  critical  to  main- 
tain the  separation  of  powers  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution.  The  amendment 
would  have  prohibited  any  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  SACB  to  be  used  to 
carry  out  new  functions  grafted  to  the 
board  by  the  President's  July  8  Execu- 
tive order.  If  we  cMx^ept  the  appr(H>ria< 
tions  measure  without  that  amendment, 
then  we  are  giving  the  President  carte 
blanche  to  spread  his  doctrine  of  "inher- 
ent power"  through  the  Government, 
adding  powers  to  one  agency  and  taking 
powers  from  another — all  without  con- 
gressional authori^. 

The  doctrine  espoused  by  the  admin- 
istration now  affects  only  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  a  vestigial  re- 
minder of  the  hysterical  anticommu- 
nlsm  of  two  decades  ago,  a  vestigial  re- 
minder of  a  time  when  reputations  of 
decent  men  were  tarnished  by  insinua- 
tion and  half  truth,  a  vestigial  reminder 
of  any  all-too-recent  failure  of  our 
institutions. 

But,  if  we  permit  this  doctrine  to  gain 
a  foothold  today,  then  it  is  evident  that 
soon  there  will  be  other  Executive  orders 
asserting  new  powers  for  other  agencies 
and  relying  on  passage  of  omnibus  ap- 


propriations measures  as  adequate  con- 
gressional authorization. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  led  the  effort  to  prevent 
the  dissolution  of  congressional  control. 
We  should  not  have  to  be  urged  to  this 
action.  We  have  seen  in  the  recent  past 
in  Vietnam  what  can  occur  when  the 
Congress  gives  the  President  free  rein 
to  undertake  foreign  policy  decisions. 
Now  we  are  being  asked  to  do  the  same 
in  the  domestic  aroia. 

And,  it  is  pertu4>s  most  disturbing 
when  we  examine  the  history  of  the 
agency  which  the  President  seeks  to  ex- 
pand with  new  powers.  Since  1950,  the 
SACB  has  not  succeeded  in  registering 
a  single  group  or  individual  as  "sub- 
versive" without  violating  the  Constitu- 
tion. Five  times,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
found  the  orders  of  the  SACB  to  have 
been  issued  in  the  face  of  clear  con- 
stitutional proliibitions.  Only  2  years 
ago,  the  Court  ruled  that  even  some  of 
the  Board's  preliminary  factfinding 
functions  were  carried  out  in  a  manner 
that  abridged  the  freedom  of  associa- 
tion protections  of  the  first  amendment. 

With  this  unimpressive  past,  I  find  it 
particularly  imwlse  that  the  President 
has  sought  to  transfer  additional  powers 
to  the  SACB  Instead  of  taking  the  more 
rational  approach  of  requesting  the  dis- 
solution of  an  agency  that  has  no  justifi- 
cation for  existing  in  a  free  society. 

And  recent  testdmcmy  and  statements 
of  administratioD  officials  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  SACB  under  Its  new  powers 
wUl  not  be  limited  to  Government  se- 
curity questicms.  Instead.  It  will  be  used 
to  expose  individuals  and  organizations 
both  within  and  without  the  Govern- 
ment. 

To  hold  hearings,  to  conduct  trials,  and 
to  compile  individual  dossiers  on  petition 
of  the  Attorney  General  is  to  recall  the 
repressive  years  of  the  fifties. 

In  the  early  l950's,  similar  witchhunts 
cost  the  Nation  the  service  of  its  top 
State  Department  experts  on  China,  and 
for  nearly  two  decades  our  policymaking 
on  far  eastern  affairs  was  crippled  by 
the  absence  of  such  moi  as  John  Marion 
Davies  and  John  S.  Service. 

And  even  beyond  the  suppression  of 
opinion  contrary  to  official  policy  that 
would  be  the  first  result  of  giving  this 
organization  free  rein,  there  Is  the  clear 
Indication  that  this  administration  sees 
a  need  for  exposing  Individuals  and 
groups  outside  the  Government  whose 
ideas  Government  officials  consider  to  be 
"subversive." 

Thus,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Submimmittee,  John 
Mahan,  Ctiairman  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board,  testified  that  the 
purpose  of  the  SACB  was  to  "expose  and 
disclose,"  to  try  individuals  and  groups. 

A  week  later.  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Richard  Klelndlenst  stated  on  a 
television  Interview  that  the  way  to  deal 
with  those  he  defined  as  subversives 
is  "•  •  •  by  being  sure  that  those  who 
actually  advocate  this  kind  of  conduct 
are  exposed."  Two  weeks  later  Executive 
Order  1 1605  was  issued. 

And  then,  only  this  morning  in  testi- 
numy  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 


Internal  Security,  AssLstant  Attorney 
General  for  Ihtemal  Security  Robert 
C.  Mardlan  agreed  that  the  SACB's  func- 
tion Is  to  expose  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  the  path  of  a  free  so- 
ciety should  be  away  from  the  witchhunt, 
away  fnm  the  mdless  investigation  and 
inquiry  into  groups  whidi  use  the  right 
of  free  speech  and  association  to  express 
strong  dissent  from  Govemment  action, 
dissent  which  at  times  embanaaseB  and 
which  at  times  offmds.  But  a  free  society 
must  accept  that  dissent  as  a  i^lce  It 
must  pay  for  its  freedcxn. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Senate  vote  to  return  this  measiu^  to  the 
c(»iference  with  the  clear  Instruction  to 
reinstitute  the  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  any  funds  for  purposes  unauthor- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
with  Senators  who  are  opposing  Senate 
acceptance  of  the  oanference  report  on 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departmmt  of  State.  Justice,  and  Oom- 
meroe,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies. TUB  Is  an  action  which  Is  somewhat 
regrettable  since  It  entails  the  delay  of  an 
an>roprlations  measure.  However,  in  this 
case  the  Issues  Invtdved  can  be  said  to  be 
sufficiently  crucial  to  warrant  this  oppo- 
sition. I  refer  to  the  rejection  by  the 
House  conferees  of  two  Important 
amendments  which  were  desired  by  the 
Senate,  an  amendment  by  Senator  Ektut 
to  bar  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  from  exereislng  certain  additional 
powers  which  the  President  wishes  to 
confer  upon  it.  and  a  ctnunittee  amend- 
ment to  provide  money  for  dues  whiA 
we  owe  to  the  International  Uibor  Or- 
ganization. 

Senator  Esvm's  amendment  Is  signifi- 
cant for  several  reasons.  Moat  hnpor- 
tantly,  it  is  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
from  assimilng  a  new  function,  one 
which  was  not  contained  in  its  original 
mandate,  and  one  which,  if  it  is  to  be 
given  at  aU,  should  be  provided  by  the 
Congress,  not  the  President.  It  is  a  func- 
tion which  is  not  only  of  questionable 
constitutionality,  but  one  which  has  an 
enormous  potential  for  doing  grievous 
harm  to  the  reputations  of  many  In- 
nocent people.  No  one  who  remembers 
the  himt  for  subversives  which  charac- 
terized the  period  following  the  Korean 
war  need  be  reminded  of  the  damage  to 
the  lives  of  many  persons  ^^o  were  con- 
fronted with  an  oversealous  misuse  of 
a  similar  mandate  for  seeking  out  and 
labeling  subversives.  I  heartily  object 
to  the  form  of  "guilt  ^  association" 
which  attends  the  arbitrary  designation 
of  a  group  as  subversive  or  disloyal.  Our 
Nation  is  a  society  ruled  by  law.  If  an 
individual  is  shown  to  be  disloyal  through 
the  violation  of  these  laws,  then  the  full 
measmrs  of  punishment  provided  for  by 
these  laws  should  be  effected.  Mere  as- 
sociation of  a  person  with  another  person 
or  group  of  people  deemed — sometimes 
arbitrarily— to  be  subversive,  should  not 
be  considered  a  presumption  of  guilt. 

In  addition.  I  do  not  fed  that  Con- 
gress should  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  approving  an  appropriations  measure 
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when  that  approval  would  also  be  In- 
terpreted as  a  sanction  for  a  new  admin- 
istrative function.  Not  only  Is  thin  a 
questionable  iise  of  an  appropriations 
measure,  but  the  timing  involved  repre- 
sents a  considerable  circumvention  of 
the  Congress.  Hie  Ezeeotive  order  pur- 
porting to  establish  this  new  authority 
was  issued  on  July  3,  and  published  only 
on  July  8,  2  days  after  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  had  already  held 
hearings,  and  a  fun  10  days  after  the 
House  had  passed  the  bUl.  By  no  stretch 
of  the  Imagination  could  the  Congress 
have  been  said  to  have  had  an  oppotta- 
nlty  to  consider  this  matter. 

With  respect  to  the  deletion  of  funds 
to  pay  our  assessed  dues  to  the  ILO.  I 
believe  that  such  action,  if  accepted  by 
the  Senate,  would  seriously  undermine 
this  Nation's  influenee  In  that  important 
intematlcmal  organization.  The  result 
would  be  to  leave  the  Soviet  mdon  as 
the  most  potent  force  in  the  ILO,  and 
provide  it  with  an  enhanced  owx>rtunity 
to  turn  the  activities  of  the  ILO  to  Its 
own  purposes. 

It  is  true  ttiat  certain  poUdes  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  ILO  have  given  cause  tor 
concern  to  those  In  this  oountey  wiiohave 
supported  its  mission,  bat  It  Is  clear  that 
substantial  Improvement  In  this  sKua- 
tl(m  has  been  evidenced  during  ttie  past 
year.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  at  this 
potat  In  time,  to  dlsoonrage  further  im- 
provement by  patting  an  end  to  oar  ef- 
fective role  In  that  organlattiaD. 

Over  the  years  the  HO  has  made,  and 
continues  to  make,  a  most  significant  im- 
pact In  the  constant  straggle  to  better 
the  human  lot  throu^ioat  the  world, 
"nirou^  its  technical  »»d«t«^nT»  pro- 
Krams,  its  encoaragonent  of  the  growth 
of  free  tzmde  untons  and  collective  bar- 
gahilng.  and  Its  fostering  of  legislation 
relating  to  soeh  matters  as  social  seeu- 
rlty.  mlnlm<nn  wages.  Industrial  safety 
and  human  rlglits.  the  ILO  has  been  a 
majOT  force  in  bringing  about  sound 
growth  and  progress  in  devdoping  coan- 
trles,  and  in  wihA-nring  the  protections 
for  woricers  tBe  world  over. 

The  United  States  has  customarily 
played  a  most  constructive  part  in  these 
activities  through  the  tripartite  system 
of  represent«tl<ni  which  has  permitted 
the  effective  partidpatton  of  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  government.  In  my  view,  It 
would  be  a  tragic  miscalculation  for  us 
to  now  forsake  ttiat  nde  and  Jeopardize 
the  great  contrlbatlan  that  can  be  made 
by  the  ILO  In  the  future.  It  hardly  needs 
saying  that  the  effect  of  such  action 
would  be  to  serioasly  tarnish  the  credi- 
bility of  our  leadership  in  other  Inter- 
national agendes  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  must  reject 
the  conference  agreement  because  it  fails 
to  Indude  these  two  provisions  which 
have  such  strong  support  in  the  Senate— 
a  support  which  I  know  Is  well  grounded 
in  the  compelling  dictates  of  good  coo- 
selenee. 

Mr.  TDNNBY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
rrtuctant  to  take  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  drastic  legislative  step  of  voting 
against  a  conference  report,  but  I  believe 
that  the  situation  before  us  calls  for  such 
actlan. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  situation  in 
which  the  President  has  arrogated  onto 
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himself  the  very  legislative  powers  which 
the  Constitution  vested  solely  and  exclu- 
sively in  the  Congress.  The  Constitution 
of  the  Uhlted  States  makes  crsytal  dear 
the  nature  of  the  separation  of  powers  m 
our  Government.  The  very  first  section 
of  the  first  artlde  states,  in  no  uncertain 
terms — 

au  lagUUtlTs  powen  berebi  gnunted  atuOl 
be  vastad  in  a  Ooagreas  of  th«  XToltad  States. 

Not  "some"  or  "many"  or  "all  powers 
not  Inherent  in  the  President,"  but  "all 
legislative  powers." 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the 
nature  of  the  situation  ccn^xmtlng  us 
today.  We  are  presented  with  an  attempt 
by  the  President  to  acc<Hnpllah.  by  a 
blatant  end-around  run,  a  vast  expan- 
si<m  of  the  powers  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  This  extension 
goes  far  beyond  the  powers  whldi  Con- 
gress defined  In  ttie  statute  creating  the 
Board  and  Is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  determine  by 
statute  the  precise  powers  to  be  exercised 
by  any  agency  created  by  It 

We  have  seen  far  too  many  examples 
in  the  past  few  years  of  the  tragic  results 
of  unchecked  presidential  power  In  for- 
eign affairs.  We  are  now  be^g  asked  to 
stand  by  Idly  once  more  in  passive  wit- 
ness to  the  steady  erosion  of  con- 
gressional power.  In  fact,  the  Preddoit 
has  made  this  confrontation  all  the  more 
imiMxrtant  by  choosing  to  read  congres- 
sional approval  of  this  appr(H>ilatlan8  bin 
as  express  ratification  and  approval  of 
the  prindi^  that  the  President  may 
change  the  terms  of  a  statute  by  Execu- 
tive Order.  This  assertion  of  unauthor- 
ized executive  power  Is  absolutdy  out- 
rageous, and  simply  cannot  be  tolerated 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  makes  the 
point  rather  clearly,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  inserted  at  this  point 
intheRicoRo: 

"IMUUKHT  PowDs"  AjtD  PunmrnAL 

OOVBlOfTWT 


The  Senate  is  to  vote  today,  whether  its 
membets  realise  it  or  not.  on  a  propoeltlon 
which  would  put  Congress  in  the  position  of 
acting  as  s  mere  appendage  of  the  presi- 
dency. There  were  those  In  the  early  days  of 
the  New  Deal  who  castigated  Congress  as  no 
more  than  a  "rubber  stamp"  because  In  a  na- 
tional emergency  it  fc^owed  vlgoroua  presi- 
dential leadership  by  enacting  promptly 
legislation  recommended  by  President  Itoooo 
velt.  Today,  however.  It  is  being  asked  to 
demean  Its^  In  a  far  more  drastic  ^wl  dan- 
gerous wtiy.  President  Nixon  has  asked  It  to 
ratify  legislation  already  "enacted"  by  himself 
through  executive  order  and  to  signify  Its 
submission  through  approval  of  an  approprl- 
atlon  bill.  Twenty-eight  Senators,  in  a  letter 
to  Senate  Majority  Lsadar  Ulka  Mansfield, 
have  characterlMd  the  ezeoutlTe  order— with- 
out any  extravagance  whatever^-as  "an  out- 
rageous assertion  of  unauthorlxed  presi- 
dential power." 

The  ezaentlve  order  at  Issue  oonoema  the 
Subvenlve  Aetlvmes  Control  Board,  that 
malign  and  funetfamleaB  exeresoenoe  created 
by  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960.  Mr.  Nix- 
on proposed,  by  a  wave  of  bis  presidential 
wand,  to  transform  It  from  Its  weU-deaervsd 
desuetude  Into  a  powerful  oensor  of  the 
voluntary  assodattons  which  American  dtt- 
sens  generally  and  lovemment  employees 
parUeularly  may  loin;  he  proposed  to  do  this 
by  giving  It  functions  entirely  different  from 
those  given  to  It  by  Oongrees.  At  first,  the 


President  paid  Oongraas  the  eoortasy  of  ask- 
ing It  to  enact  legislation  granting  the  SAOB 
the  powers  he  wanted  tt  to  wield;  but  find- 
ing Congress  unwilling  to  do  what  he  wantsd. 
ths  President  has  Indicated  that  he  will  re- 
gard passage  of  an  omnibus  appropriation 
bill  (of  which  the  SACB  aUotment  consti- 
tutes no  more  than  a  tiny  fraction)  as  oon- 
Cyfainel  approval  of  his  executive  order. 

Vortunattiy,  as  so  often  happens  when 
essential  Uboty  U  Imperiled.  Sen.  Sam  Xrvln 
rode  to  the  rescue.  The  President's  otdsr.  hs 
pointed  out,  "raises  dUBoult  constMutlonal 
qosstlcns.  The  most  serious  issue  Involves  the 
President's  attempt  to  exerdss  legislative 
power  by  amending  the  Act  of  Congress 
which  sets  out  the  board's  duties.  To  miie^ 
a  new  role  to  an  Independent  board  is  an 
exercise  of  leglslaUve  powers  which  the  Con- 
stitution gives  exclusively  to  Congress."  Be 
Is  manifestly  right,  of  course.  The  Consti- 
tution says  flatly  In  the  very  first  section  of 
its  first  article  that  'All  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress 
of  the  tJnited  Btotee ." 

Senator  Ervln  succeeded,  when  the  appro- 
priation measiire  embracing  the  SACB  was 
before  the  Senate.  In  attadilng  to  it  an 
amendment  which  q>eclfied  that  no  part  of 
the  appropratlon  should  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  executive  order.  But  his  amendment  was 
not  Included  In  the  House  appropriation  bill 
and  was  deleted  In  the  conference  committee 
report.  In  view  of  the  interpretation  whl^ 
the  President  proposes  to  put  upon  It,  this 
appropriation  Mil  ou^t  to  be  dftf sated. 
"Congress,"  as  the  28  senators  wrote  to  Mike 
Mansfield,  "cannot  allow  Itsslf  to  be  put  In 
a  position  of  approving  In  advanoe  and  In 
Ignorance  an  executive  upeurpatlon  of  au- 
thority which  the  Constitution  gives  to  Con- 
gress and  denies  to  the  executive  branch." 

The  pr«text  f<»'  this  executive  usurpation 
Is  once  more,  ss  so  repetitively  In  the  recent 
past,  an  assartton  of  "Inhsrent"  presidential 
power.  "We  hear  Inherent  power*  aU  the  time 
these  days,"  Sam  Krvln  thundered.  "  Inherent 
power'  is  Just  the  modem  equivalent  of  the 
divine  sovereignty  of  kings."  Congrev  had 
better  put  a  stop  to  It  befOre  It  puts  a  stop 
to  congreaelonal  power. 

I  would  Uke  to  read  the  first  sentence 
of  that  editorial: 

The  Senate  is  to  vote  today,  whether  Its 
Members  realise  It  or  not.  on  a  proposition 
which  would  put  Congress  In  the  poeltlcm  of 
acting  as  a  mere  appendage  ot  the  Presidency. 

I  think  that  statement  puts  the  situ- 
ation quite  succinctly. 

The  Issue  Is  even  more  important, 
however,  because  of  Its  present  context — 
the  particular  agency  which  the  Presi- 
dent Is  attempting  to  expand  of  his  own 
accord.  At  a  time  when  our  citizens  are 
deeply  ccmcemed  about  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  individual  freedoms,  the 
President  proposes  an  Incredible  exten- 
sion of  the  very  agency  that  threatens 
those  freedoms  the  most — t^e  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  Americans  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  specter  of  five 
men  determining  what  is  "American" 
and  "un-American"  and  creating  an  of- 
ficial blacklist  which  slanders  those  who 
hold  unpopular  or  even  outrageoos  views. 
For  a  Nation  which  prides  Itself  on 
freedom  of  thought,  association  and  ex- 
pression, there  can  be  no  more  Important 
issues  than  the  extent  to  which  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  wlU  be  aUowed  to  sit  in 
Judgment  on  political  beliefs.  Yet  we  are 
in  the  position  where  without  a  single 
minute  of  hearings,  without  even  the 
briefest  opportunity  for  consideration, 
we  are  asked  to  ratify  a  fait  aocompU. 
I  reject  that  ratificatlcm,  Mr.  PresldCTit, 
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and  I  ask  an  of  my  eolleiigiies  to  do 
lilcewlse.  Regardless  of  how  they  may 
feel  on  the  merits  of  the  SACB  Itself,  we 
simply  cannot  allow  this  "divine  riidit" 
theory  of  the  Presidency  to  continue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  wishes  to  speak,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  by  providing 
that  there  be  a  quorum  caU  of  2  min- 
utes, to  be  followed  by  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  c<xiference  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

Ttos  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report.  The  yeas  and  najrs 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wlU 
caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  ytr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

"Die  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  To  reject  the  conference 
report,  the  vote  is  "nay."  To  agree  to  \he 
conference  report,  the  vote  Is  "yea."  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  "yea" 
vote  is  a  vote  to  agree  to  the  conference 
report:  a  "nay"  vote  is  a  vote  against  the 
conference  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  MxrcALr)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harms)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The    Senator    from    Vermont    (Mr. 


Prodtt),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbk),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  detained 
on  oCBdal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bsw- 
nxtt)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwatkr)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46, 
nays  44,  as  foUows: 

[No.  190  Leg.] 


BeaolMd.  That  the  House  reseda  fkon  Ms 

disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate nombeied  36  to  the  efrs  SMiil  blU.  sad 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lien  of  the  matter  propoeed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 


ADott 

Anderson 

Bsksr 

Bean 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.W.Va. 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 


Aiken 


TKAS-~M 

Domlnlck 

Bllender 

Fannin 

Pong 

OambreU 

Orlfltai 

Qumey 


Mdntyre 


WrJUwgj 


Brooke 

Burdlok 

Cannon 


ChUes 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Hsgleton 

Brvln 

Pulbrlght 

Gravel 

Halt 


Inouye 

Jackson 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

NATS— 44 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.O. 

Jordan,  Trt«>«r» 

Kennedy 

Mathlas 

MoOee 

McOovem 

Mondale 


Muskle 
Nelson 


Montoya 

Pastors 

Randolph 

Both 

Smith 

Sparkman 

^wng 

Stennls 

Talmadgs 

Tower 

Weldter 

Young 


Packwood 

Pearson 

Pen 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Rtblooir 

Schwelksr 

Scott 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Tunney 

WUllams 


NOT  VOnNO— 10 
Bayh  Hams  Saxbe 

Bennett  Metealf  Thurmond 

Wastlsnrt  Mundt 

Goldwater  Prouty 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  lii.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  moUon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  derk 
win  report  the  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read  as 
follows: 


asf  dtsiTH  or  suFFuanjiw  i 
Par  saJarlss  of  all  ^eiM^i.  utd  onipVijwis 
of  the  Federal  Judldsry.  not  otherwtae  wpb- 
dficaUy  provided  for.  i68,6&«j000:  Provided. 
That  the  salariss  of  seeretarlee  to  dreolt 
and  district  Judges  shall  not  saesed  the  eom- 
pensatkm  establlsbed  In  aiapter  81  of  title 
8.  TTnlted  States  Code  for  Oaneral  i^^wdnle 
grade  (OS)  8,  6,  T,  8,  9.  or  10,  and  that  Vk» 
salaries  of  law  dsrts  to  droolt  and  dlstrtet 
Judgee  shall  not  eiooed  tbe  oonqiensatlan 
eeteWlehed  m  ebapter  81  of  tttle  8,  Tftittad 
States  Code  for  Oeneral  Sdiedule  graids  (OB) 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  or  12:  Provided  foKlMr.  Tbat 
(exclusive  of  step  liii  iiiaess  <wwMi|>»'nM«tiiy 
with  tbam  provided  for  by  diapter  BS  of  tttle 
8  of  the  UtUted  States  Code,  and  of  compen- 
sation paid  for  temporary  Mslitaniwi  nssflefl 
because  of  an  emergency)  the  aggrsgate  aal- 
arlee  paid  to  secretaries  and  law  derts  ap- 
pointed by  each  of  the  dreult  and  district 
Judges  shall  not  exceed  $89,173  and  $80,089 
per  annum,  respectively,  except  In  the  case  of 
the  chief  Judge  of  eacli  dreolt  and  the  elilef 
Judge  of  eaai  district  court  having  five  or 
more  district  Judgee.  In  which  caas  tlie  ag- 
gregate salariss  shaU  not  exceed  $80,689  and 
$88,671  per  annum,  respectlvely. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
luianlmous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  L^lslatlve  Re- 
organization Act,  the  conference  mpori 
on  HJl.  9272  not  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^^thout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  summary  of  the  bUl  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricois. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMEWT  OF  NEW  BUDGCT  (0BU6ATIOHAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  RSCAL  YEAR  1«71  AND  THE  BOOeET  ESTIMATES  FOR  RSCAL  YEAR  1972-PERMAHEIIT  NEW  BUDGET  (OBUfiA. 

TIOHAU  AUTHORITY-FEDERAL  FUNDS  luoowi 

IBicomw  ivtlUbl*  irtom«Mc«lly  undw  Mriiy.  or  "penmnenr'  law  withwit  hirthtr,  or  tnnual,  Ktion  by  Um  Coofrtu  TImij,  Oim*  anHMots  m*  sot  iacMsd  is  Om  KSMpMyisf  M| 


N«w  budftt 


BsdiMMti- 
nistn  of  now 


0) 


(oMifatkmaO    (oUigitiOMr) 
•uaiority,I97l  wthorHy.ISn 


<+) 

or 

(-) 


(J) 


(3) 


(4) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Pimoirt  to  Forolgii  Sonrieo  ratiiwMnt  tnd  di»> 

Mrternatioral  CMrtor,  WMkiMton,  D.C 250,000  ^000 

nymont  to  Um  Rapublic ol  PtiMsn 1,930,000        1.830,000  IIIIIIIIIIIIII 


Total,  Dopirtimntoi  State S,063,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  ==== 


7,973.000       +2,910.000 


Nattonal  Ocoank  and  Atmoipheric  Admlnistr*- 
Don:  PnHSOte  and  davaloo  liiJiory  products 
and  rosaardi  portainini  to  American  ftshariai.. 

■arttjma  Administration 


7,62B.0O0        7,626,000 


Oparadnt-diffafMtjalulkiidiot. 223.300.000     219.150,000       -4,641.000 

SUte  manno  sdtools 1.453.000         1.236,000  -217|000 

Total,  Oapaitmoiit  ot  OMnmorco 232,879.000     228,021,000       -4,858,000 


ACBMy  Mra  nsin 

(1) 


Nowbadfat  malasolafw 
(sIMiBtiOM^  (nmisiUiiiy) 
aslhodly.  1971  aslhothir.  1972 


(+) 

or 
(-) 


(2) 


(3) 


W 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Paymtnt  ot  partidpation  sates  Insiiflidendos 12.725,000  12,994,000        +$208,000 

Grand  total,  permanent  now  bodfct  (oMi- 

lationaOautliority,  Federal  funds 24a667.000  23S.921000       -1.739.000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  ======^=^=^== 

ForeienSorvico  r«tirement  and  disability  fand..  24,813.000  26.510.000       +1  X7  tOt 

MiscJlanoowpormanoMappropriaHans.. 3M  000  3loS       ^••'^•■" 

GItts  and  bequests.  National  CosHnission  on  *        

Educational.  Scientific,  and  CoitsrsI  Cooptrs- 

tion SQQQ  {.noil            — i^ssa 

EdocatlensloidMi«a  treat  f«ad* 350;000           3501000 ..!!. 

Total.  Department  of  Stalo.._ 25.549.000  27.313.00Q       +1.764.000 
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CO-P*«.T,VE«TAT««TO.N«B«l»a<Oia«AT.O.AUAU™o.^^^^^^ 


r,  or  "p«m«Mt"  Iw  vMUnrtlMiMr.  or 


odtabrUM 


TMN^  OMM 


or»  mt  iMloJod  In  Mw  oceompowyhii  b<H| 


a) 


B«dptMtf> 
Nowbodpt    Mites  of  MW 

(•MptiOMn     (OMiBtlDMO 

r.  19/1  •■Mwnty,  1172 
CD  (3) 


(+) 

or 
(-) 


Budirtotfi- 
'     of  MW 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COINIERCE 


dRaoadl       

Spodil  MioUcoJ  Mffc_     _  „ 

oaoiofMMto  GeoMmk«:'SpodbrMMtor 

I  of  ikiOMHtrSp^riiaaiiM'Mift 
ooHtMoo" 


dMMi 

SpoSl'ibtbtkal  i     _ 
NotiOMl  OcMBk  «Ml  Afoijiinlc  AdMinisbiil' 


awwiofSlMdMs: 


3,  got 

40,000 
3.900,000 
14.7n.000 

11.000 


l.K3,000 
S.0OO 

1,777.000 

3.040.000 


$231,000 
3,000 

40.000 
3.500,000 
14,700,000 

K,000. 


1,663,000 
5,000 

1,790,000 

4,100,000 


-J47.000 


+96,000 


-190.000 

+a,ooo 

+200,000 


AfMKy  tod  itoni 
O) 


«rt»o»lty,19n  Mitbortt^l^ 
TO  (3) 


lMrat«t(+) 

or 

<ioeiMM(-) 

<4) 


THE  JUDICIARY 

JMUtj  anvlvon' iiNMily  iMd 31.620.000 

OMraUMofaMPabllcDolowiorSofvieoforllM  ♦*•""•"" 

District  of  Coiumbio 1,170,000 


31,740,000 
1,523,000 


+3120,000 
+353,000 


Tot.1.  tlN  JodW«T- 2.790,000 

REUTED  A6ENCIES  ===== 

CooMlssioa:  Con- 

15.000 
20.000 


3.263,000  +473,000 


AoMfkMi  Botth 

tribotions. 

IIS.  lotomuUM  AiiityYtnisthindill";;" 

Tobl.rsMwt 


15,000 
U,000 


-15,000 


43,000 


21,000 


-15,000 


Tonlf  OsptftiMiit  of  CommcftSL. . 


20,013,000       26,152,000  +139,000 


Graiid  lotsi,  poiwiiioiit  now  b«d|t((oM- 
OOtJonoOauUMfity.tnist  funds. 54,396,000 


56,756,000       +2,361,000 


Not*:  Semo  Bmm  on  indofinito  la  WMont,  and  thus  an  w^od  to  lOMtimatioo. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  GOVERNMENT  CORPORATIONS 

I  funds  to  bo  otpoodo^ 


■Lhnitatian  on  anMuob  of 


Afloncy  and  How 
0) 


BodMtosti- 

(oUiptional)  matHof  now 

arthorlhr  (otiHtatioaal) 

(o!2Sl27d%  M^lA     "«-»1!?'^.!.*!     "-HWbysiSt, 


Nowbudiat 
(oMItatfonaO 

autbortty        Amoant  raeom- 


O 


a> 


Houso  bill 
(4) 


comoiittoo 
(5) 


- ^^    .^  ^      .  .        DEPARTMENT  Of  JUSTICE 

Fodoral  Prison  Industnos,  lacarporatMi (35.178,000) 


07.100.000)  ($6,738,000)  (16,738,000) 
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|Noto.-AU  sMunts  aro  hi  Ibo  lom  of  "appraprioyoBs"  unlots  oMHtwiso  indkatod] 


(obiicatfomQ  Budftt  oriimstos 

aaflWffiy,  RkoI  of  now  (cbNia- 

I^B                                                                                                                               yoorlSTI  tionanautlMnhr, 

'^                                                                                                                     (onododtodatt)  fiscal  yoor  19^ 

Q> ® (» 

TITLE  l-OEPARTMENT  Of  STATE 
'i.t^u.  «4     AdBtoislratJooofFofoiinAtaira 

ISSlua^SKSsi::::::::::::::::::::::::--: ^-^Z  ^*^^Z 

i2!'S2!!^  •'"2S5'  *^  ■*•»*»««•  <*  brfdhni  abfood.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::      m  m  oSo  w  oS'  Soo 

nortoncios  in  Ui*  dipiomstK  and  consular  sofvico >     -w     ,                >i(nM«  Fiiwmn 

Paywoot  to  Fofiiin  SBrvice  r»tlrenienf  ind  disability  fund I— """'IIIi;!"              2'.9Sl!00O  liSsoiWO 

Total,  administratiao  of  foroifo  alTatfs 20^538,000  276,401.000 

IniamatianolOrtanizalioasaadConftrmeot  ==^==^=^=== 

OortributkMs  to  intoniationai  orpnizations 141  no  nn  im  cm  mn 

MissionttointonwttonaiofpntatfaM Vm'ooo  ^StSo 

iDtamationai  confenneos  and  conuoffndos. """::.:::::::::::::",::::::;:::::::       SSiSo  ilaooo 

Total,  intoriiaiionol  oipnizatluns  and  eonftroncos 148,076^000  167. 820, 000 

Inteniational  Commissions  ^========^z= 

'■'■e'uSS!  "S?""*^  •«'  **«wCflwwssion,  UnitodStatosand  MoilcK 

g^^S^siii::::::::::::::::™::::::::::::-                        l^^,Z  ^i^ffi 

•t-*"-^^^""^^"-^^^^'"'' •"• — 4, 200, 000  6, 280. 000 

■iianimMM  MMnos  esMMHMRS. 2,543,800  2.»1S,000 

TotaLintornationol  commissions 11.184.800  13,811,000  " 

Educational  Enkanio  ========^= 

IMualoducatioftalMd  cultural  OKlMRioaetivitios 37  17*  am  ait  mk  mm 

«Ui5»al«luc»tional  and  cultural  o«kai3oactivitioi(spoei.lforiii«nii^"i^^     3/.17»,000  *^^^ 

Coater  lor  cunural  and  technical  intei^nto  botwo^flast  mnkS!!!^.J^^l:':::::::: 5;260."o66"  |  OoS;  000  " 

TotoL  oducattenal  o«iian|o„„ 42,436.000  51,46MO0~ 

Total.  Ulte  I.  Ooportnont  ef  Steto 462.234,800  509,598.000 


Now  budsot 

(oMifationaO 

autlHrlty 

racommondod  in 

Houso  biU 

(4) 


Sonata  bia 
(5) 


Conferenco  acUon 
(6) 


$244,750,000 

913,000 

18,000,000 

6.850,000 

2,100,000 

1,968,000 


$244,750,000 

993.000 

19,000.000 

6,850,000 

2,100,000 

1,958,000 


$244,750,000 

993,000 

18.750,000 

6,850.000 

2.100.000 

1,958,000 


274.651,000 


275,651,000 


275,401,000 


152,774,000 
4.793,000 
^125, 000 


160,680,000 
4,815,000 
2,125,000 


152,884.000 
4.733,000 
2.125,000 


159,682,000 


167,620,000 


159,782,000 


1,135,000 

2,810,000 

4,500,000 

725^000 


1,135,000 
2:810,000 
6,280,000 
725^900 
3,318.000 


1,135,000 
2.810.000 
6.280,000 
725.000 
3.100.000 


12,07^000 


14,268,000 


14,050.000 


40,000,000 

"i"266,666' 


42,00^000 

"6,o6o,o66" 


40,500,000 
""5,"636,066' 


45,260,000 


48,0001000 


46,130.000 


491,673,000 


505,539.000 


495.363.000 
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(oMifatloMn     B«d80t  osdmatot 
auUmnty,  fiscal       of  now  (^Ijti. 

'^"  (onacte^dote)       fiaeriynarMn' 

__^ O  (3) 

TITLE  ll-DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Logal  Activitios  and  Gonoral  Administration 

Salaries  and  exponsos.  (onoraJ  administration  ««,««,  ^.  ».  ..» 

Salaries  and  oxponsos.  nnoral  local  activitia S-SJ-SSS  *''''''^9S5 

Salarios  and  oxponsM.  AnSKwtXS...^:: ??■  2&  222  t?'  !^  222 

Manos  and  ojvoosm,  ILS.  ottomoys  ami  marsMs li'22'S22  il-SS-SSS 

Faosandaxptnsosofwitnossos...:...                 f-S^SSS  "S-fS-SSS 

Salaries  amToxponsos,  Community  ««atioiis"si^"";::::::::;::::::::::::::::::;:::::::       S;  §7;  Soo      >  1;  IS;  Soo 

Totel,te8alacti*ittes  and  fononl  administration 

salarios  and  oiponsos. ^.^!^.V.'!!^^. 

Sauries  and  oxponsos I?.T.*!!!"  •."!'.. 'l!*";*''^"  ^"^ 

FodamPrfiM  System 

Salaries  and  exponsos,  Buroou  of  Prisons 

Buildinfs  and  fadliites  

Support  of  [ijs.  prisoMr»iii;;i;ii"::::;:;";-;;;-;"; 

Tohl,  Fodoral  priawi  system 

Salarios  and  oxponso8....!f*.  "!!!!?!^.*'*^«*  ^''■■'"Wnfion 

Salartes  and  oxponsos..... .*'.T.!*..'!^^  "*'  ■>•"«««»  0™e« 

Totel,  Utie  II,  Dopartmont  of  Justico 

TITLE  Ili-DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

S-arios  and  oxponsot„ .1^  AdministnOon 

Satorios  and  exponso«._ ^  "  **"«  &»">"*! 

SiUrios  and  exDonsos.  Boiouu  of  tbo  Consos 

NInoteontti  Ooconnial  CoiisM.";: 23,197,000  25,650,000 

197|  census  of  lovommoote 40,808,000  13,618,000 

1972  economic  consusos. 336,000  1.439,000 

Modernization  of  computini  oqulpniont 1.263.000  4,078.000 

---  --.-... — — .... ^_^ ^  3,000^000 

Total,  Bortau  of  tbo  Census  ■ -^-^-^----^^-----^ 

68,604,000  44,785.000 

Developroont  facilities  ^"*"'«''*«'0|X"«»t  Administration  

Industrial  dwotepmonVteire  "end  mVnnto^i 160. 000. 000  160. 000. 000 

Planning,  technicai  assistence,  amTresoar? 50. 000, 000  50, 000. 000 

Operations  and  administration         ^^ 20,795,000  20,855.000 

_.,  22,520.000  23,700,000 

Totel,  EcomunicDoirotopmont  Administration 

Regional  Action  Ptenning  Commissiont 
Regional  development  programs 

Salaries  and  expenses Domestic  Business  Activitios 

Financial  assistenco. ^'*"  Adjusteient  Assistenco 

Salaries  and  expenses  'nternatlonol  activities 

^  ^,  .  6.394;000  6,m!0OO 

Totel,  international  activities.  — 

29,456.000  29.757,000 

Salaries  and  expenses  ^**'*"  °^"^  '"wstment  Regutetion  " 

2.995.000 2.725,000 

Salaries  and  expenses  *"'"*••"  Bos'""*  Entorpriao  "~ 

2,096,000 3,597,000 

SaUrios  and  oxponsos.     "•*^"«'"*«o"«««ion  Contioi  Cound  — = =__= 

307,000 315,000 

SaUrios  and  oxponoo».„  «&  Trwol  Sorvfco  <> 

«4,505,000  9,474,000 

HattonalOcoonIc  and  Atmospheric  AdmlnlstraOon                                   ==——==_= 
Sateriot  and  expooaet..... 
gwaafrt,  dovofcpmont  and  fadiltlii ~ »163,251.000  187,406,000 

WmWjtratton  of  PribHof  lab'ndV. •25.497.000  31,^000 

"2J«»«woo»dmlntetratlvooxpoSi'FWitaiii*p;,i^ •2,892.000  2,914.000 

FW'«n«on'sProtectl»oFund^^^^^""^'* "(S^OOO)  (417;000) 

_  .  ,                         •60,000  61,000 

^rin  ""'* '""  '•^•*  ""^"•*^ a«,5«,ooo — s:^^;^ 

Footnotes  at  end  at  table. 


(obHgatioaaO 
autteirily 
MMdMl  in 
HoHsobM 

(4) 


Senate  Ml     CooforoMo  action 


310,250,000 

$10,250,000 

38,75%  000 

39,750,000 

12,060,000 

R060,000 

83,472.000 

83,472.000 

*>SS>SS 

6,500,000 

5,250.000 

6,885,000 

23,7Sa00O 

13,618,000 

1,439,000 

3,750.000 


23. 75a  000 

13.618,000 

1.439,000 

3,750^000 


42,557,000 


42,557,000 


160.000,000 

sa  000, 000 

20,856,000. 
23,500,000 


160,000,000 
50,000,000 
20,855,000 
23,500,000 


23,350,000 

200,000 

6,111.000 


23,350,000 

200,000 

6,111.000 


29,661.000 


29,661.000 


2,600,000 


2.600,000 


3,597,000 


3,597.000 


310,000 


310,000 


6^500,000 


7,500,000 


180,000.000 

100,000,800 

500,000 

27,500.000 

2,914,000 

(417.000) 

•l^OOO 


186.134,000 

118.430.000 

500,000 

30,738,000 

2^9U;000 

(4U.00O) 

81,  W 


310,975,000 


336,778.000 


$10,250,000 

39. 750, 000 

12.060.000 

83,472.000 

6,500.000 

5.917,000 


IK  fSl  000 
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'  Includes  budget  amandmants  in  Iba  amount  of  $11,805,000  not  coasidaiad  by  the  tioosa. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  am 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  tbat 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  buBlneas 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDZNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  382)  to  promote 
fair  practices  in  the  conduct  of  election 
campaigns  for  Federal  pcdltical  ofDoes, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  what  is  the  pending  bustneas? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  TbB 
pending  business  is  8.  382.  The  pending 
question  is  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
SenatOT  from  Rhode  Uand. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tbat  sunendment  No.  282,  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  ,  be  ctJled  up  at  this  tbne, 
that  it  be  stated  by  the  de^  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  iwinrnwn^tA 
consideration,  but  that  time  on  that 
amendment  not  b^cin  to  run  until  totnor- 
row  morning. 

The  mESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2S.  line  11,  after  "addreas"  insert 
tbe  following:  "(occupation  and  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  boslnees,  if  any) ". 

On  page  39.  line  30,  after  "addreai*'  inaert 
the  f<^owlng:  "(occupation  and  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  buatneas,  tf  any) ". 

On  page  80,  line  1,  after  "addreeT*  Inaert 
the  following:  "(oooupatlon  and  tbe  prin- 
cipal place  cC  biiirtneM.  If  any) ". 

On  page  M.  line  9.  after  "addreas"  Inaert 
tbe  foUowlng:  "(oocupatlcm  and  the  pdn- 
otpal  place  of  buelneei,  if  any)". 


On  page  86,  line  8.  after  "addreeaee"  Inaert 
the  f<Alowing:  "(cocupatlona  and  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  hint  none,  if  any) ". 

(^  page  35.  line  16.  after  "addieae"  Insert 
the  foUowing:  "(ooc^Mttlon  and  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  buslQees,  If  any) ". 

On  page  35,  line  23,  after  "addrees"  Insert 
the  foUowing:  "(occupation  and  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  buatnesB,  if  any) ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
derstanding of  the  Chair  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  asks  that  the 
amendment  be 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Made  tbe 
pending  business,  but  that  the  time  on  It 
not  begin  to  run  until  tomozrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roll. 

The  seocHid  assistant  legislative  detfe 
proceeded  (0  caU  the  roU. 
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Mr.  BYRO  of  West  Vlrgliil*.  Ifr 

Ident,  I  ask  unanimous  ooosent  that  tbe 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tte  FBJBBIDXSQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HutT).  imthout  objectioi.  It  is  ao  or- 
dered. 


August  Sj  1971 


'  nj7.  MKMRERSHIP  FOR  CHINA 

Mr.  BYRD  <tf  Weet  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, n^.  overtures  toward  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  experienced  a  major 
escalation  yesterday,  when  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers  made  the  in- 
evitable announcement  that  American 
opposition  to  United  Nations  member- 
ship for  mainland  China  would  cease 
after  21  years. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  devdcv- 
ments  over  the  past  few  years  that  made 
yesterday's  announcement  somewhat  less 
surprising.  Since  October  of  1970,  at 
least  six  countries— Canada.  Equatorial 
Oulnea.  Italy,  Ethiopia.  Chile,  and  Nige- 
ria—have established  diplomatle  rela- 
tions with  the  government  in  Peking.  For 
its  part,  the  People's  Repcdslie  of  China 
seems  to  have  ful^  emerged  fftun  the 
isolation  of  its  "cultural  revolution."  re- 
diqiatchlng  ambassadors  to  at  least  28 
imtlons. 

But  tbe  most  significant  devdopment 
was  obviously  the  November  20,  1970. 
vote  in  tbe  United  Nations  Oeneral  As- 
sembly. For  the  first  time,  a  majority  of 
the  nations  voting  expressed  support  for 
UJ?.  membership  for  mnini^tnd  China^ 
51  In  favor,  49  against,  and  25  absten- 
tions. The  membership  drive  fUled,  of 
course,  since,  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States,  the  vote  was  an  "important  ques- 
tion" and  a  two-thirds  majority  was 
needed. 

Given  the  realities  of  the  world  today, 
no  one  was  shocked  by  the  new  U^S.  posi- 
tion; and  the  new  policy  apparently  has 
been  well  enough  calculated  to  win  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  citizens. 

However,  we  must  not  let  ourselves  get 
carried  away  by  the  euidioria  of  the 
situation. 

Announcing  the  two-China  pcdicy  is 
one  thing — making  it  work  Is  quite  an- 
other. It  can  (mly  succeed  with  the  co- 
operation of  both  the  People's  Republic 
tO.  CSiina  and  Nationalist  China.  And 
neither  of  these  countries  has  said  it  will 
sit  with  the  other. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  supported  efforts 
to  bridge  the  communicaticDs  gi^)  be- 
tween our  own  Nation  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  The  December  1965 
lifting  of  the  travel  ban  for  doctors  and 
medical  scientists:  the  July  21, 1969.  au- 
tomatle  validation  of  U.S.  passports  for 
travel  to  mainland  China;  the  "Ping 
Pong  Diplomacy"  event;  and  the  Presi- 
dent's dedslon  to  visit  the  Pecvle's  Re- 
puWc  of  China— all  of  these  have  con- 
tributed to  bridging  that  gap. 

But  our  efforts  have  gotten  little  in  re- 
turn from  Communist  China;  and.  if  this 
latest  move  alienates  a  trusted  and  im- 
portant ally— Nationalist  China— then 
the  results  will  be  negative. 

I  sui>port  U.N.  membership  for  the  Peo- 
Ide's  R^nibUc  of  China  but  only  if  Na- 


tionalist China  retains  its  seat,  both  in 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  and  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BTRD<rf  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session,  to  con- 
sider a  nomination  on  Vbit  executive 
calendar,  under  Department  of  Justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Hakt)  .  The  nomination  on  the  executive 
calendar,  under  Department  of  Justice, 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  David  Luke  Norman,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legl^tive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  9 
AJii.  ON  THURSDAY  NEXT  APTER 
ADJOURNMENT  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
tomorrow,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9  ajn.  on  Thursday  next,  August  5, 1971. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GRAVEL  ON  FRIDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
Friday,  August  6,  1971,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  the  distin- 
guished Soiator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gkavkl)  to  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  assume  that  this  will  be  the  last 
quorum  call  of  the  day 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  ajn.  Im- 
mediately alter  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order— 
and  with  no  period  for  routine  morning 
business— the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  amendment  No.  282  to 
S.  382,  the  so-called  Federal  elections 
campaign  bill.  The  time  on  that  amend- 
ment, which  has  be^i  authored  by  the 
Senator  from  BAaryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 
will  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
thie  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastors). 

It  Is  assumed  that  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
will  occur  thereon,  although  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  yet  been  ordered. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Senate  will 
work  hard  to  complete  action  on  tomor- 
row on  the  Federal  elections  rAmpfligp 
bill,  if  at  all  possible.  If  action  has  not 
been  completed  by  5  pjn.,  and  if.  at  that 
time,  it  appears  that  another  day  will  be 
needed  for  the  disposition  of  that  bill, 
it  is  likely  that  the  Senate  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  so-called 
higher  education  bill— S.  659— which 
was  reported  from  tiie  committee  today. 
A  time  agreement  has  been  entered 
thereon,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Senate  will  likely  work  into  the  evening 
on  that  bill. 

There  should  be  several  rollcall  votes 
tomorrow,  and  the  first  such  vote  could 
occur  as  early  as  9:30  ajn.  if  the  yeas  and 
nays  should  be  ordered  on  the  Mathias 
amendment  No.  282. 


RECESS  TO  9  A  Jkl. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Soiate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order  until  9  ajtn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 4, 1971,  at  9  ajn. 


NOMINAITON 

Executive  nomination  received  by  tbe 
Senate  August  3, 1971: 

DKPASniXIfT  <v  jTTsncs 
Bobert  A.  Morae,  of  New  Twk.  to  be  UJS. 
attorney  for  tbe  eastern  district  of  New  York 
for  the  term  of  4  yeare,  vice  Edward  B. 
Neaher. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  August  3.  1971 : 

DcpAcncxMT  OF  Juancs 
David  Luke  Norman,  of  tbe  Dlstrlet  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Awtotaat  Attoraey  Oen- 
eral, 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  CJhaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Watch  ye.  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  qvit 
you  like  men.  be  stTong. — ^I  Corinthians 
16:  13. 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind, 
whose  works  are  just  and  whose  spirit  is 
good,  graciously  bless  these  Representa- 
tives and  all  who  give  themselves  in 
service  to  our  country.  Grant  unto  them 
clear  vision  to  see  that  which  in  our  so- 
cial order  needs  to  be  changed,  creative 
courage  to  change  what  can  be  changed, 
and  the  strength  to  continue  this  work 
until  our  Nation  walks  the  path  of  justice 
by  all.  righteouness  in  all,  and  love  for 
all. 

Keep  us  aware  of  our  relationship  with 
each  other  and  help  us  to  order  all  things 
according  to  Thy  will:  And  to  Thee  be 
the  glory  now  and  forevermore.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
lus  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.B.  2591.  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of  tbe 
act  approved  Marcb  4,  1913  (37  Stat.  974) ,  as 
amended,  to  standardize  procedures  for  the 
testing  cf  utility  meters;  to  add  a  penalty 
provision  In  order  to  enable  certification  un- 
der section  5 (a)  of  the  Natural  Oas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968,  and  to  authorl2«  cooper- 
ative action  with  Stato  and  Federal  reg\ila- 
tory  bodies  on  matters  of  Joint  Interest; 

H.R.  2694.  As  act  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
tlUe  20  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
provide  for  distribution  of  a  minor's  share  In 
a  decedent's  personal  estate  where  tbe  share 
does  not  exceed  the  value  of  tl.OOO; 

H.R.  2894.  An  act  to  Incorporate  tbe  Para- 
Ijrzed  Veterans  of  America; 

HJt.  6638.  An  act  to  extend  tbe  penalty  for 
assault  on  a  police  officer  in  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  to  assaults  on  firemen,  to  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  Interfering  with  fire- 
men in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  6638.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  act  of 
August  9.  1966,  relating  to  school  fare  sub- 
sidy for  transportation  of  schoolchildren 
within  tbe  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  7666.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  De- 
cember 30,  1969,  establishing  tbe  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Spanlsb- 
^>eaklng  People,  to  authorize  ^proprlatlona 
for  2  additional  years;   and 

HJl.  7931.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Dlstrlot  of 
Columbia  Code  with  re^>«ct  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  small  estates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendmmts  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 

CZVn 1838— Part  23 


requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing tiUe: 

HJEt.  2587.  An  act  to  establish  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (Hil. 
9417)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  amendments 
to  the  Senate  amendments  numbered  3, 
6,  18,  19,  21,  31,  and  32  to  the  foregoing 
bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  tlie  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
xaeaXs  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
9667)  entitled  "An  act  maifing  ai^ro- 
priations  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 1972.  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3,  5.  6.  14,  30.  31.  and  49  and 
the  Senate  receded  from  its  amendments 
numbered  22  to  23  to  the  foregoing 
bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  di^tgreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  581) 
entiUed  "An  act  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to 
allow  for  greater  expansion  of  the  ex- 
port trade  of  the  United  States,  to  ex- 
clude Bank  receipts  and  disbursements 
from  the  budget  of  the  UJS.  Oov- 
emment.  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  within  which  the  Bank  is  author- 
ized to  exercise  its  functions,  to  Increase 
the  Bank's  lending  authority  and  its 
authority  to  issue,  against  fractional  re- 
serves and  against  full  reserves,  insur- 
smce  and  guarantees,  to  authorize  the 
bank  to  issue  for  purchase  by  any  pur- 
chase its  obligations  maturing  subse- 
quent to  June  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

liie  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  tiUes,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

8.  18.  An  act  to  amend  the  tT.S.  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
to  provide  assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty; 

8.  74.  An  act  to  provide  for  tbe  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  tbe  United 
States  to  tbe  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Stato  of  North  Dakota; 

S.  447.  An  act  to  modify  tbe  boundaries 
of  tbe  Santa  Fe,  Qlla.  Cibola,  and  Carson 
National  Forests  In  tbe  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes; 


a.  602.  An  act  to  provide  for  tbe  disposi- 
tion of  Judgments,  when  appropriated,  re- 
covered by  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation, 
Mont.,  In  paragraphs  7  and  10,  docket  No. 
60233,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  959.  An  act  to  designate  the  Pine  Moun- 
tain Wilderness,  Prescott  and  Ton  to  National 
Forests,  In  tbe  State  of  Arizona; 

8.  960.  An  act  to  designate  the  Syclunore 
Canyon  Wilderness,  Coconino,  Kalbab,  and 
Prescott  National  Forests,  State  of  Arizona; 

S.  2360.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Cknps  Act  (76  Stat.  613),  as  amended;  and 

S.  (Ton.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution 
commanding  the  President  for  tntaatiwg  « 
proposed  "Journey  for  peace." 


RESULTS  OP  REFORMS  MADE  IN 
LEADERSHIP  STRUCTURE  OP  THE 
HOUSE  DURING  THE  92D  CON- 
QRESS 

(Mr.  BOGOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BCX30S.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  hope- 
fully near  a  recess  I  take  this  time  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  results  of  one  of  the 
reforms  the  Democrats  have  instituted 
in  this  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress. 

The  reforms  were  recommended  l»y  the 
distinguished  gentiewoman  fnun  Wash- 
ington (Bfrs.  Hansen)  who  headed  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  Democratic  caucus. 

Under  the  new  rules  adopted,  a  Member 
can  be  chairman  of  only  one  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  result  is  that  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  Members  of  the  House  now 
hold  chairmanships. 

While  the  South  continues  to  lead  all 
regions  with  49  subcommittee  chairman- 
ships there  are  now  28  chaired  by  Mem- 
bers from  the  East.  22  by  Midwestemers 
and  14  from  the  West. 

I  think  this  demonstrates  the  desire, 
certainly  on  the  part  of  the  Sp«iker  and 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  House,  to 
simre  the  responsibilities  of  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  members  of  the  Hansen  committee 
deserve  high  praise  for  their  efforts  and 
I  thank  our  distinguished  Speaker  for 
preparing  this  very  important  Informa- 
tion wiiich  I  make  part  of  the  Rkcoro 
at  this  point. 

llie  statement  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  is  £is  follows: 

Statement  op  RzpaxsENTATiTK  Cakl  Albkbt — 
The  Hansen  Stttot  CoMMrrrxE  on  Sk- 
NioUTT,  Aug.  3,  1971 

Now  that  we  are  wtil  Into  the  First  Ses- 
sion, I  would  like  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
results  of  one  of  tbe  Uttle-publlclzed  re- 
forms we  have  made  in  tbe  leadership 
structure  of  tbe  House  during  tbe  92nd 
Congress. 

On  Marcb  18,  1970,  the  Democratic  Caucus 
directed  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on 
Organization  Study  and  Review  to  study  the 
seniority  system  and  submit  recommenda- 
tions by  January,  1971.  RepresenUtlve  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  of  Washington  was  named 
chairman  of  tbe  new  committee  whose  mem- 
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ben  Included  Kd  Jones  (AU.),  OUn  Teagne 
(Tax.),  Itmnk  Annansto  (111.),  Pbll  Barton 
(CklU.).  Shirley  Ohlabolm  (N.T.).  Wayne 
Haye  (Ohio).  PbU  Lan<brum  (Oa.),  Jim 
O'Baia  (ICcb.),  Noal  Smith  (Ibwa).  and 
Prank  Thompacm  (NJ.).  The  oommlttee. 
representing  every  geograplilc  Motion  of  the 
country  and  C(»nprleed  of  both  younger  and 
senior  Members,  undertook  Its  task  dili- 
gently and  brought  back  to  the  Democratic 
Caucus  an  Important  set  of  recommenda- 
tions which  were  adopted  on  January  ao, 
1971. 

The  new  rules  stipulate  that  the  chairman 
of  a  full  committee  may  chair  only  one  sub- 
committee of  that  committee,  that  no  Mem- 
ber can  be  chairman  of  more  than  one  legis- 
lative Buboommlttee,  and  that  no  Member 
can  be  on  more  than  two  committees  with 
legislative  jurisdiction. 

The  results  of  these  recommendatlonji, 
while  little  noticed,  have  been  far-reaching. 
Today,  In  the  21  standing  committees  of  the 
House,  no  fewer  than  113  Congressmen  hold 
subcommittee  chairmanships,  an  unprece- 
dantad  distribution  of  legislative  responsi- 
bility to  more  than  2S  percent  of  the  entire 
HO\ise  of  Bepreaentatlves.  This  is  a  historic 
reform  which  will  leave  an  Imprint  on  our 
work  as  the  new  chairmen  apply  their  ener- 
gies and  growing  expertise  to  the  problems 
within  their  JurladlcUon. 

So  deeply  did  the  change  reach  that  one 
subcommittee,  the  Bousing  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  ASaln,  Is 
chaired  by  a  Member  serving  his  first  full 
term  In  the  House,  Representative  Charles 
Carney  of  Ohio.  While  the  South  contlnuas 
to  lead  aU  regions  with  40  subcommittee 
chairmanships,  there  are  now  28  chaired  by 
Members  from  the  Kast.  22  by  Mldweatems. 
and  14  from  the  West.  Texas  leads  all  States 
with  13  subcommittee  chairmen,  but  Is 
closely  followed  by  Pennsylvania  with  nine, 
OaUfomla  with  nine,  and  New  Tork  with 
seven. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  dramatic 
diffusion  of  leadMship  re^^onalbUlty  In  the 
House  wUl  vitalise  the  entire  legislative  proc- 
ess, and  I  beUeve  that  It  Is  In  order  to  cast 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  Hansen  committee 
for  Its  admirable  contribution  to  this  mile- 
stone In  Congressional  reform. 


CHANGE  IN  LEOIBLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  advise  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  a  change  in  the  program.  The  bill 
(HJl.  9580)  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  authorizing  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioner  to  make 
agreements  with  Maryland  and  Virginia 
regarding  trucking  fees,  has  been  granted 
a  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate  and  will  be 
called  up  sometime  this  week. 

I  would  also  like  to  aimounoe  that  Hit. 
8293.  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment Act.  which  was  announced  for  c(»i- 
sideration  Thursday.  wUl  not  be  called  up 
this  week. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  8866.  TO  AMEND  AND  EX- 
TEND SUGAR  ACT  OP  1948 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (UK,.  8866)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  prorlsicHis  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, disagree  to  the  Senate  Amendmoit, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gmtleman  from 
Texas?  The  C!hair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Po&GX.  Abiehxtht.  Folkt,  Bxlchxk.  and 
TxAGiTi  of  California. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  DC-10 
TRUET 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permiaslMi  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.)   

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  noteworthy  that,  even  with  the 
economic  problans  of  the  airline  indus- 
try, a  new  Jet  airplane  will  be  introduced 
this  month — ^August.  The  airplane  is  the 
DC-10  Trl-Jet.  a  second  generation  of 
wide-body  Jetliners.  One  of  the  first  cities 
to  be  served  by  the  DC-10  is  Chicago, 
which  makes  the  airplane  of  particular 
Interest  to  me.  American  Airlines  will 
carry  passengers  between  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles.  American  predicts  that  the 
new  wlde-bodled  Trl-Jet  will  become  the 
moet  popular  airliner  of  the  1970's.  It  will 
carry  more  than  200  passengers  In  two- 
abreast  comfort  and  yet  be  versatile 
enough  to  serve  smaller  airports  and 
shorter  routes.  Of  particular  interest  to 
everyone  is  the  fact  that  the  new  Jet. 
produced  by  the  Mnr^nnnan  Douglas  Corp. 
promises  to  be  the  most  environmentally 
acceptable  aircraft  ever  devel<4>ed.  It  will 
also  be  the  first  airplane  certified  under 
the  new  noise  and  smoke  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Aviatian  Administration. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  fflfeBERT.  It  is  my  Intention  to 
send  to  the  desk  a  privileged  resolution, 
and  I  intend  to  make  a  motion  to  table 
the  resolution,  which  has  an  adverse  re- 
port from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  parliamentary  inquiry  that 
I  desire  to  make  is.  am  I  permitted,  after 
sending  the  privileged  resolution  to  the 
desk  for  consideration,  to  allow  its  in- 
troducer to  speak  without  losing  my  pri- 
vilege to  move  immediately  to  table? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wil'  be 
recognized  on  the  resolution.  The  gen.  .^e- 
man  will  be  privileged  to  yield. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  I  shall  be  able  to  yield 
without  losing  my  right? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  can 
yield  for  debate  purposes. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  At  any  time  after  I  yield 
I  can  move  to  table? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Then.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
shall  send  to  the  desk  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  that  request  Inasmuch  as  the 
Private  Calendar  must  be  called  ahead 
of  legislative  business? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Certainly,  sir. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  la  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


ISBB.  ROBE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJ%.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  biU  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  FERNANDE  M.  ALLEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5318) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Femande  M.  Allen. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  LUIGIA  DiOIORGIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  2070) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luigla  DiGiorgio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  D.  PENDER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5657) 
for  the  relief  of  William  D.  Pender. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  BORBRIDGE.  JR. 

Hie  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HH.  5900) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Borbrtdge.  Jr. 

Mr.  ELALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAE:er.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JANIS  ZALCMANIS.  GERTRUDE  JAN- 
SONS.  LORENA  JANSONS  MURPHY. 
AND  ASJA  JANSONS  UDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6100) 
for  the  relief  of  Janis  Zalcnumls.  Ger- 
trude Jansons.  Lorena  Jansons  Murphy, 
and  Asja  Jansons  Liders. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MRS.  ANNA  MARIA  BALDINI 
DELA  ROSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Dela 
Rosa. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALMAN  M.  HILMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  6998) 
for  the  relief  of  Salman  M.  Hilmy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  A.  MARTINKOSEnr 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  4042) 
for  the  relief  of  John  A.  Martinkosky. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
(HR.  4042)  be  recommitted  to  the  C:om- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAJ.  MICHAEL  M.  MILLS 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJL  6666) 
for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Michael  M.  Mills. 
UJS.  Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU  as  follows : 

HJl.  6666 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uouae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  ot  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Major 
Michael  M.  Mills,  United  States  Air  Force, 
8SAN  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  the  sum  of  $2,020  In  full 
satisfaction  of  all  bis  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  erroneous  discontinuance 
of  his  allotment  to  the  Miami  National  Bank. 
Miami.  Florida,  In  1967:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amoimt  appropriated  In  this  Act 
In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  accoimt  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
Eullty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  6:  Strike  "$2,020"  and  Insert 
"$1,620". 

Page  1.  lines  10  and  11;  Strike  "In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 


Tlie  bill  was  ordoed  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recoci- 
slder  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ELEANOR  D.  MORGAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7569) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  D.  Morgan 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


lOUIS  A.  GERBERT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  2408) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  A.  Gerbert. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  COLBATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4310) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Colbath. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  J.  BEAS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  7871) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  J.  Beas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  7871 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Robert 
J.  Beas,  of  6441  Grosse  Drive,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
hereby  is  relieved  of  all  liability  to  repay 
to  the  United  States  the  simi  of  $800.  Such 
sum  represents  the  amount  which  he  was 
required  to  pay  for  the  loss  of  a  package 
of  registered  mall  while  he  was  employed  at 
the  United  States  post  office  at  Cleveland 
Ohio. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to 
the  said  Robert  J.  Beas,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  any 
amounts  paid  by  him  In  reduction  of  the 
Indebtedness  referred  to  In  section  1  of  this 
Act  or  withheld  from  amounts  otherwise  due 
him  because  of  that  Indebtedness.  No  part 
of  the  amounu  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 


"That  on  such  terms  as  he  deems  just,  the 
Postmaster  General  Is  hereby  authorlzssd  to 
compromise,  release  or  discbarge  In  whole  or 
In  part,  the  UablUty  of  Robert  J.  Beas  of  0441 
Crosse  Drive.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  the  United 
Sutes  for  the  loss  resulting  from  the  loss  of 
a  package  of  registered  mall  on  or  about 
August  29,  1960.  while  he  was  employed  at 
the  United  States  post  office  at  Cleveland 
Ohio. 

"Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Robert  J.  Beas  that  part 
of  any  amount  repaid  or  withheld  because 
of  the  liability  referred  to  In  section  1  of 
this  act  which  Is  equal  to  the  amount  waived 
imder  the  authority  provided  In  section  1  of 
this  act. 

"Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  i^^irc^xl- 
ated  In  this  act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shaU  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  convlcUon  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  CARMEN  PRADO 

The  aeik  called  the  biU  (HJl.  6108) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carmen  Prado. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  panned 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAE3SR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  f  rxun  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REA  REPUBLICA  RAMOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2814) 
for  the  relief  of  Rea  Republics  Ramos. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  2814 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Rea  Bepubllca  Ramos  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act.  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Juan  M.  Ramos,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  putmiant  to  section  a04  of 
the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  the  word  "Act." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Act:  Provided.  That  the  natural  brothers 
or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  Eind  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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RENE  PAULO  ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 

Hm  Clerk  cftUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  5181) 
fear  tbe  relief  of  Reoe  Paulo  Rohden- 
Sobrlntao. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  hill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objectloo. 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


DUTIABLE  STATUS  OF  ALUMINUM 
HYDROXIDE  AND  OXIDE.  CAL- 
CINED BAUXITE  CHIE 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJi.  4590) 
relating  to  the  dutiable  status  of  alumi- 
num hydroxide  and  ozlde,  calcined  baux- 
ite, and  bauxite  ore.  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  consider  the  Senate 
amendments  in  tiie  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlanan  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  Senate  amendment 
No.  1,  as  follows: 

Page  3,  strike  out  linoB  1,  3.  and  3.  and 
Insert: 

"(o)  The  amendmMiu  mad«  by  subsection 
(a)  sbaU  apply  witb  respect  to  amcles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
oonsumpUon  after  Juiy  15,  1971." 

MOTION  orr^UD   BT    m.    KILLS   OF  ABKANSAS 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  moves  to  concur  In 
Senate  amendment  No.  1. 

Hie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CTerk  wiU  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  Senate  amendment 
No.  2.  as  follows: 

Page  3.  after  Une  3,  Insert: 

"8k;.  a.  (a)  Item  406.04  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  after  'Trinitrotoluene' 
in  the  article  description  'and  amatol';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  matter  In  rate 
column  numbered  1  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'Free'. 

"<b)  The  rate  oi  duty  In  rate  column 
numbered  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  for  item  405.04  (as  amended 
by  subeectlon  (a) )  shall  be  treated  as  not 
having  the  status  of  statutory  provisions 
enacted  by  the  CXingress.  but  as  having  been 
proclaimed  by  the  President  as  being  required 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  foreign  trade 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumptltm  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

KonoM  omuo  bt  hb.  lorui  or  abxamsss 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  ^^eaker. 

I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  moves  to  concur  In 

Senate  amimdinent  numbered  a.  with  tbe 


following  amendmmts:  On  page  1,  Una  7.  of 
the  Senate  engrosaed  amendments,  strike  out 
the  dash  and  aU  that  f <dlows  tbareaftcr  down 
through  line  11  on  page  1  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "by  striking  out  •3Jk5  per  lb.  +  2a.5% 
ad  TaL'  and  tnserttng  in  Ueu  thereof  '1.7o 
per.  lb.  +  ll%»dTal.'.» 

On  page  a,  line  6,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmant.  strike  out  "amendmenu"  and 
insert  "amandment". 

On  page  3.  lines  8  and  9.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments  strike  out  "the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act"  aiul  Insert  "Janu- 
ary 1. 1373". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  I^ieaker. 
Members  will  recall  that  on  June  8. 1971. 
the  House  unanimously  passed  HJA.  4590, 
permanoitly  suspending  the  duty  on 
aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide — alumi- 
na— calcined  bauxite  and  bauxite  ore. 
The  United  States  has  become  largely 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources  of  these 
aluminum  raw  materials  and  HJi.  4690. 
as  passed  by  the  House,  would  perma- 
nently suspend  the  duUes  on  alumina 
and  bauxite  which  have  been  tempo- 
rarily suspended  since  1956. 

In  agreeing  to  HJt.  4590  as  passed  by 
the  House,  the  Senate  added  two  sub- 
stantive amendments  which,  although 
not  related  to  the  duty  elimination  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  do  similarly  amend  the 
tariff  schedules  by  providing  duty-free 
treatment  of  imports  of  certain  articles. 
The  first  such  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides duty-free  treatmoit  for  TNT — tri- 
nitrotoluene— and  Amatol — a  mixture  of 
TNT  and  ammonium  nitrate.  Under  thin 
amendment,  the  duty-free  treatment  of 
these  explosive  materials  would  become 
effective  January  1.  1972.  The  second 
such  Senate  amendment  provides  for  the 
duty-free  treatment  of  tinned  sheets  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  maple  saip 
evaporators. 

Both  of  these  Senate  amendments  in- 
volve matters  which  had  not  previously 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  With  re- 
gard to  the  elimination  of  tl^e  duty  on 
imports  of  TNT  and  Amatol,  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  indi- 
cates that  there  is  no  longer  any  domes- 
tic production  of  TNT  and  Amatol,  the 
only  remaining  producer  having  phased 
out  its  (H>eratlon  earlier  this  year.  It  is 
further  indicated  that  the  elimination  of 
the  duty  will  reduce  the  cost  of  these  ma- 
terials to  domestic  users  since  the  exist- 
ing rate  of  duty  on  both  TNT  and  Amatol 
is  fel(  to  be  substantial. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
sought  the  views  of  the  Interested  execu- 
tive branch  agencies  oa  both  Senate 
amendments  to  HJl.  4590.  We  are  In- 
formed that  the  position  of  the  executive 
branch  on  these  amendments  Is  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  the  committee  dated  July  8 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  since 
the  other  executive  branch  agencies  de- 
ferred to  that  Department. 

In  this  letter  from  the  General  Coim- 
sel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  it  is 
indicated  that,  although  there  is  no 
domestic  production  of  TNT  and  Amatol 
as  of  March  of  this  year,  the  complete 
elimination  of  the  duty  on  these  two 
chemical  explosives  would  place  in  an 
unfavorable  competitive  position  a  do- 
mestic explosive  manufacturer  who  pro- 


duces and  uses  a  metal  sensitizer  Instead 
of  TNT  in  slurry  explosive  and  blasting 
formulations.  Thus,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  recommends  that  the  duty  on 
Amatol  provided  for  in  item  405.06  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  at  the  rate  of  2.1 
cents  per  poimd  plus  13  percent  ad  va- 
lorem not  be  reduced. 

It  is  further  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that,  instead 
of  eliminating  the  duty  on  imports  of 
TNT.  presently  provided  for  in  item 
405.04  of  the  tariff  schedules  at  the  rate 
of  3.5  cents  per  pound  plus  22.5  percent 
ad  valorem,  the  duty  be  reduced  to  1.7 
cents  per  pound  plus  11  percent  ad  val- 
orem. 

In  view  of  the  cessation  of  domestic 
producticQ  of  TNT  and  Amatol,  but  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  comi^te 
elimlnatl(Mi  of  the  duty  on  Imports  of 
these  explosives  at  this  time  could  ad- 
versely Eiffect  the  position  of  a  domestic 
explosive  manufacturer  who  produces 
competitive  slurry  explosive  and  blasting 
formulations,  I  believe  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Is  the  preferable  action  to  take. 
The  reduction  in  the  duty  on  TNT  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  domestic  users 
of  this  material  and  also  recognizes  the 
competitive  position  of  a  related  domestic 
producer.  Therefore.  I  recommend  that 
the  House  disagree  to  this  Senate  amend- 
ment to  HJi.  4590  and  amend  the  bill 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Regarding  the  second  substantive 
Senate  amendment  to  HR.  4590  provid- 
ing for  the  duty-free  treatment  of 
tinned  sheets  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  maple  sap  evaporators,  it  Is  generally 
agreed  that  such  sheets  are  not  available 
from  United  States  sources  and  the 
elimination  of  the  duty  would  enable 
domestic  maple  sap  evaporator  manu- 
facturers to  obtain  these  sheets  at  prices 
comparable  to  those  paid  by  their  foreign 
competitors.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  the 
House  should  concur  in  this  Senate 
amendment  to  HJl.  4590. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  Senate  amendment 
No.  3.  as  follows: 

Page  3,  after  line  3,  insert : 

"S«c.  3.  (a)  Schedule  «,  part  3,  subpart  B 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  renumiberlng  item  608JK)  as 
008.88;  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  items  608.91  and 
608.92  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"60S.90  ImportMi  for  BM  In 
DM  maniilKtara 
of  mtpit  np 

•viporatonL FrM  Uptrft. 

OOmt: 
60B.91  Viluad  not  ovar 

10  ccnti  p«r 

.«.  ,v.  „P**""'   - «%»d¥»l.        UporR). 

fiO&  92  Valued  ovtr  10 

cents  por 

pound. OJ^porlfa.       Uporlb." 

"(b)  The  rates  of  duty  in  rate  column 
numbered  1  of  the  Tariff  Schadules  of  the 
United  States  for  items  008.88,  008.80,  008.81. 
and  008.93  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)) 
shall  be  treated  as  not  having  the  statiis  of 
statutory  provisions  enacted  by  the  Oongrees, 
but  as  having  been  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent  as   being  required   or  appropriate  to 
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carry  out  foreign  trade  agreements  to  which 
the  United  States  la  a  party.  Such  ratea  shall 
not  suparaade  the  staged  rates  of  duties  pro- 
vided for  such  Items  in  Annex  in  to  Pro- 
damaUon  3833,  dated  December  16,  1967,  and 
the  reference  to  item  608JK>  in  such  Annex 
shaU  be  treated  as  referring  to  item  608.88. 

"(c)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  subeectlon 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

Monoif  omnxD  bt  icb.  icnxa  or 

ABKAMBSa 

Mr.  BOLLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  moves  to  concur 
in  Senate  amendment  No.  8. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  as- 
sume from  the  reading  of  these  amend- 
ments that  they  are  all  germane  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MILL^  of  Arkansas.  They  are  ger- 
mane. They  are  all  amendments  to  the 
tariff  Act.  and  there  is  no  objection 
within  the  committee  or  downtown  to  the 
amendments. 

lb.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Ar.  Act  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
SUtes  with  respect  to  the  dutiable  status  of 
certain  articles." 

xonoM  orrEBKD  bt  icb.  mills  or  absansas 

Mr.  MTTja  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Qpea^et, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  moves  to  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of  the 
MU. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

So  the  Senate  amendments,  as  amend- 
ed, were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DIRECTINa  THE  SECRETARY  OP  DE- 
FENSE TO  FURNISH  INFORMATION 
RBQARDINO  THE  EXTENT  OF  MIL- 
ITARY ASSISTANCE  TO  CERTAIN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  present 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  557)  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Kbs.  667 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defenae,  to 
Uie  extent  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
Interest,  directed  to  fiimish  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  later  than  fifteen 
days  following  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, any  documents  regarding  all  fcvms  of 
United  States  mlUtary  aid  extended  to  the 
«o-called  Forward-Defense  nations  of  Oreece. 
Turkey.  Nationalist  China,  and  South  Koraa, 
between  January  1,  1809,  and  July  81,  1971. 
■a  well  as  any  documents  regarding  all  forms 


of  United  States  mlUtary  aid  extended  to 
Israel,  Jordan,  Morocco.  Lybla,  Sudan.  Tu- 
nisia, Lebanon.  Syria,  and  Saudi  Arabia  be- 
tween January  1,  1909,  and  July  31,  1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  author  of  the  resolution, 
the   goitleman   from   New   York    (Mr. 

PODELL). 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
46  nations  that  are  presently  receiving 
American  military  assistance.  Several  of 
these  nations  make  no  pretense  of  allow- 
ing their  own  cltiaens  political  freedom. 
Several  others  are  using  our  aid  not  for 
defensive,  but  for  offensive  purposes. 
Still  others  are  employing  American 
weapons  not  to  protect  themselves  from 
foreign  aggression,  but  to  suppress  law- 
ful dissent  at  home. 

Thus,  much  of  the  congressional  de- 
bate over  our  military  asristance  pro- 
gram has  necessarily  centered  around 
negatively  oriented  problems:  Which 
nations  currently  receiving  aid  are  un- 
deserving? Which  nations  are  abusing 
our  friendship?  Which  nations  should  be 
excluded  from  the  next  year's  program? 

My  resolution,  however,  approaches 
the  foreign  assistance  dilemma  from  a 
different,  more  positive  direction.  The 
fundamental  purposes  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 557  is  not  to  see  support  taken  away 
from  any  of  our  friends.  Rather,  it  is  to 
Insure  that  a  highly  deserving  nation, 
the  State  of  Israel,  does  become  a  re- 
cipient of  U.S.  military  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  unanimously  agreed 
among  all  rational  statesmen  that  Is- 
raeli security  Is  essential  to  America's 
position  in  the  Middle  East.  The  massive 
infusion  of  Soviet  arms  into  the  Arab 
States  has  made  the  situation  clear.  Is- 
rael Is  the  only  democratic  ally  we  have 
In  that  area  of  the  world.  If  the  inter- 
national security  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  preserved,  Israel  political 
and  military  integrity  must  likewise  be 
preserved.  Even  President  Nixon  has 
stated: 

We  support  Israel  because  we  oppose  ag- 
gression m  every  form.  We  support  Israel  be- 
cause It  is  threatened  by  Soviet  Imperialism 
and  we  suppcnt  Israel  because  It  offers  hope 
in  tbe  Middle  Baat. 

These  Presidential  words  echo  a  fine 
sentiment.  However,  as  has  happened  so 
often,  the  State  Department  has  failed 
to  match  noble  sentiment  with  equally 
noble  action. 

Allow  me  to  document  for  you  a  pro- 
gression of  newspaper  headlines  which 
successfully  hig^iUghts  the  absurdity  of 
our  present  Mideastem  policy: 

September  4.  1970:  "Arms  Survey 
Shows  Aid  by  Soviet  Has  Rebuilt  Arabs 
to  Prewar  Power." 

March  30,  1971:  "Survey  Discloses 
Massive  Buildup  of  Soviet  Military  Force 
in  Egypt." 

April  19,  1971— "Soviets  l^ur  Arms 
Plow  to  Egypt." 

April  23,  1971— "Egypt  Reportedly 
Gets  New  Air  Defense  Missiles." 

And  finally,  the  crowning  irrational- 
ity: On  July  13.  1971 :  "U.S.  Aides  See  No 
Shift  In  Mideast  Arms  Balance." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  Soviet  arms 


buildup.  I  find  it  incredible  that  our 
Government  can  assert  that  it  sees  no 
threat  to  Israeli  security. 

During  the  last  10  months.  Egypt 
alone  has  received  over  100  new  Mig-21 
filters.  Under  a  Soviet-Syrian  military 
pact  signed  last  February.  Syria  has 
already  received  21  Mig-21's,  five  Suk- 
hoi-7  fighter-bombers,  and  22  MI-8  heli- 
copters, designed  fw  troop  transport. 
Another  Arab  b^ligerent.  I^bia.  has  over 
100  fighter  jets  currently  on  order  from 
France. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  than 
the  huge  quantities  of  arms  being 
shipped  to  the  Arabs,  is  the  extremely 
advanced  quality  of  these  weapons.  For 
while  the  United  States  has  dawdled 
over  selling  our  older  model  pdanes  to 
Israel.  Russia  has  been  giving  her  new- 
est, most  soi^ilsticated  weapcns  to  the 
Arab  aggressors. 

Among  these  new  armaments  are  a 
squadron  of  Mig-23  Foxbat  fighters. 
Reputed  to  be  the  world's  fastest  war- 
plane,  the  Foxbat  has  been  judged  by 
Israel  and  the  West  to  demonstrate  a 
clear  superiority  over  the  aircraft  cur- 
rently flown  by  the  Israelis. 

The  Soviets  have  also  supplied  to 
Egypt  the  new  SA-4  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles, with  an  effective  range  of  80,000 
feet. 

Finally.  Russia  has  Installed  "Swamp" 
and  "Maitiuun,"  two  electronic  military 
communications  systems  which  effective- 
ly link  fighter  planes,  radar,  groimd 
troops,  and  gim  emplacements. 

We  are  all  famUiar  with  the  jokes  re- 
garding Egjrptian  military  incompetence 
However,  these  jests  are  no  longer  appli- 
cable, for  the  new  weapons  systems  are 
being  manned  almost  exclusively  by 
Russians.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  the  Soviets  have  undertaken  a 
major  military  gambit  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  questicm  b^ore  us  is  then,  "Just 
what  is  the  United  States  going  to  do 
about  the  Soviet-Arab  militarization?" 
Recent  developments  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  administration  intends  to  do 
nothing.  It  is  the  purpose  of  my  res- 
olution to  spotlight  this  do-nothingness. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  requested  the  Defense 
Etepartment  files  so  that  Congress  and 
the  American  people  can  finally  observe 
the  absurd  reasoning  behind  our  arms 
policy  in  the  Middle  East.  So  that  the 
public  can  finally  see  how  we  have  i^ent 
billions  in  aid  for  46  different  nations — 
yet  for  the  firmest,  most  democratic  of 
our  allies,  the  State  of  Israel,  we  have 
not  granted  one  single  penny  of  mili- 
tary assistance. 

I  proposed  this  resolution  so  that  Con- 
gress may  not  only  discover,  but  may  cor- 
rect the  inconsistencies  and  Irrationali- 
ties In  our  policy. 

Why,  for  example,  are  we  supplying 
aid  to  several  nations  which  neither  de- 
serve nor  require  American  military  as- 
sistance as  urgently  as  Israel,  when  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  even  balking  at 
our  promise  to  sell  supersonic  planes  to 
the  Israelis? 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  wish  to 
state  that  during  the  hearing  on  House 
Resolution  557.  held  Wednesday  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  was  In- 
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formed  that  the  documents  I  am  re- 
questing would  be  made  available  to  me 
by  the  Cmnmlttee  oq  Foreign  iUfaln. 

Yesterday,  through  the  generous  per- 
mission of  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, I  was  afTcmled  the  opportunity  to 
▼lew  those  documents. 

Due  to  the  classified  nature  of  the  In- 
formation, I  cannot  at  this  time  reveal 
any  Q)eclflc  facts  or  figures.  However,  I 
do  wish  to  announce  my  intention  to  In- 
troduce legislation  that  would  include 
Israel  in  future  UJS.  foreign  assistance 
programs.  I  also  wish  at  this  time  to  con- 
gratulate the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  especially  its  distinguished 
chtdrman,  the  gentleman  from  Penns- 
sylvanla  (Mr.  Morcak).  for  having  re- 
cently afBimed  Its  belief  that  "Israel  is 
fuUy  eligible  to  reeeivb  fortign  assist- 
ance." I  would  like  to  further  thank  the 
many  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  especially  its  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
HiBCST).  who  at  Wednesday's  hearing 
expressed  their  active  desire  to  see  aid 
granted  to  IsraeL 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  since,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  the  documents  dealt  with  in 
my  resolution  have  already  been  made 
available  to  Members  of  Congress,  I 
would,  if  possible,  have  asked  for  un^al- 
mous  consent  to  now  withdraw  House 
Resolution  557,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  strongly  support  my  future  ef- 
forts to  have  military  assistance  granted 
to  the  State  of  Israel  as  soon  as  is  hu- 
manly possible. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing a  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  and  that  ques- 
tion is  this:  that  If  the  parliamentary 
situation  were  not  such  as  it  is  at  this 
moment  whether  or  not  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  would  have  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  his  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PODELL.  If  the  gentleman  win 
yield,  that  Is  correct. 

MOTION  TO  TABLB  OFVXBD  BT  lO.  HteSBT 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
House  Resolution  557  be  tabled. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  HisixT) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tbe 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  order 
to  express  their  position  on  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAE331.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DE8IONATINO    SEKngMBER    28    AS 
"TEACHER'S  DAY" 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  for 
the  immediate  canslderatloo  of  the  Joint 


reaohitkm  (H.J.  Res.  98)  authorlxlng  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  28th  day  of 
September  of  each  year  as  "Teacher's 
Day." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Johit 
resolutlim.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  Joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

HJ.  Bu.  96 

Wbereas  our  tMchers  have  an  important 
ra^onalbUlty  In  formulating  the  IdeaU  and 
goala  among  our  young:  and 

Wbateaa  many  of  the  atrengtha  and  weak- 
neaaaa  oi  our  country's  future  leaden  are 
greatly  dependent  upon  ti>e  mental,  ^irttual. 
and  leaderahlp  qualltlee  of  our  teachen;  and 

Wheraas  our  teaohere  have  had  n^ny  fine 
eduratlonl  aohlerementr,   and 

Wheieaa  many  years  o<  "^^^t^g  training  Is 
neoeaaary  for  our  teachers  to  prepare  for  their 
I»ofeealan:  and 

Whereas  our  teachers  have  created  a  great« 
understanding  between  our  young  people  and 
the  other  members  of  our  society,  thtis  help- 
ing to  bridge  the  generation  fgup:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Seaolvtd  by  the  Senate  and  Boiue  of 
Itepre»etitaUvet  of  the  Vnttei  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  la  hereby  aitthorlaed  and  requested 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  dealgnatlng  the  38th 
day  of  September  of  each  year  as  "Teacher's 
Day"  and  calling  upon  ttie  pet^le  (rf  the 
TTnlted  States  to  obserre  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

AICKNDKZMTS     OmXKD    BT     lO.     KDWAIDS     OF 
CSIJFOKIfIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  two  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Edwaus  of 
California:  On  page  1  strike  out  all  "whoreaa' 
clauses. 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  the  phrase 
•^ach  year"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  28th  day  of  September  of  1971  as 
Teacher's  Lky:  " 

A  motl<n  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRCX7LAIMINO  "AMERICAN  FIELD 
SERVICE  WEEK" 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  527)  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  President  to  proclaim 
September  12  through  19,  1971,  to  be 
"American  Field  Service  Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clei* 
read  the  joint  resolutiom.  as  follows: 
RJ.  RxB.  637 

VThereas  the  American  Field  Service,  orig- 
inally founded  as  a  volunteer  ambulance 
corpe  to  the  French  armies  In  1914,  per- 
formed with  great  sacrifice  and  distinction 
Its  task  ot  transporting  supplies  and  carry- 


ing the  wounded  In  World  War  I  and  later 
In  World  War  n,  and  In  19M,  created  an 
International  education  program  for  high 
school  students; 

Whereas  the  aim  of  the  American  Field 
Service  intemattooal  scholarship  programs 
is  to  promote  understanding,  friendship,  and 
knowledge  between  the  peoples  of  the  world 
by  arranging  an  Interchange  ot  secondary 
school  students  between  the  United  States 
and  other  ooontrlee; 

Whereas  this  U  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Field  Service  Inter- 
national scholarship  programs  which  have 
given  over  flfty-nlne  thousand  students  frotn 
every  continent  the  opportunity  to  broaden 
their  knowledge  of  other  cultures  and  gain 
new  Inalghts  Into  their  own  to  the  end  that 
the  peoides  of  all  nations  will  benefit  from 
their  enriched  understanding; 

Whereas  thousands  of  voluntary  workers 
m  communities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  In  over  sixty  countries  of  the 
world  work  together  to  Implement  this  pri- 
vately sponsored,  non-pohtloal  activity 
which  serves  as  an  extraordinary  modtf  of 
International  cooperation;  and 

Whereas  high  tribute  should  be  i»ftld  to 
the  American  Field  Service  for  fostering  a 
service  of  such  worldwide  Importance,  In 
the  hope  that  thereby  the  goal  of  permanent 
peace  so  prevalent  In  all  our  minds  today, 
can  eventuaUy  be  achieved:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Sep- 
resentaUve*  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amertca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  proclaim  the 
period  beginning  September  12,  1971,  and 
ending  S^tenther  19.  1971.  as  "American 
Field  Service  Week,"  and  to  call  upon  the 
dtlaens  of  the  United  States,  especially 
schools  and  other  educational  institutions 
and  organlaatlonfl,  to  observe  such  period 
with  apprc^rlate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

ASCXNOICXNT  OVrXKXO  BT   IfX.   KDWABOB  OF 

CAurosmA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  tunendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bdwaios  of 
California:  On  pages  1  and  a  strike  out  sU 
"whereas"  clauses. 

The  amendment  wm  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
gratified  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  acted  today  to  offlcially  recog- 
nize and  to  honor  the  important  social 
and  educational  contributions  made  by 
the  American  Field  Service.  Ih  unxmi- 
mously  passing  House  Joint  Resolution 
527,  the  Congress  designates  the  week  of 
September  12-19,  1971,  as  "American 
Field  Service  Week." 

The  AFS  is  an  organization  that  has 
a  most  interesting  and  historic  back- 
ground. Founded  as  a  volunteer  ambu- 
lance corps,  the  AFS  served  with  the 
French  armies  in  World  War  I  and, 
again,  with  the  allied  armies  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  After  World  War  H, 
drivers  of  both  wars  felt  the  need  for 
strengthening  the  bonds  between  na- 
tions. In  1946,  they  brought  to  the  United 
States  52  students  frnn  11  foreign  coun- 
tries. Following  this,  these  men  instituted 
an  international  scholarship  program  for 
students  to  further  the  goals  and  friend- 
ship and  increased  understanding. 

The  AFS  international  scholarship 
program  offers  3wung  people,  16  to  18 
years  of  age,  of  all  racial,  religious,  and 
economic  backgroimds,  the  onwrtunlty 
to  experience  home,  school  and  oommu- 
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nlty  life  in  a  foreign  ooantiy.  Nonprofit 
and  nonpoUtlcal,  the  purpose  is  to  foster 
understanding  and  reconciliation  of  the 
differences  which  exist  among  peoples  of 
the  world  to  further  peaceful  coexistence. 
Since  1946,  more  than  56,000  students 
from  80  countries  have  participated  in 
this  program.  During  1970,  over  4,300 
students  from  the  United  States  and 
abroad  were  scholarship  recipients. 

Between  Soitember  12  and  19,  1971, 
the  AFS  win  be  cdebratlng  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  its  international  scholarship 
programs  with  an  international  conven- 
tion in  Atlantic  City,  NJ.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  this  gathering  will  draw  well 
over  5,000  membere  from  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  The  purpose  of  this 
convention  is  to  start  new  directions  to 
further  efforts  toward  international  un- 
derstanding. In  conjunction  with  this 
anniversary  celebration,  approximately 
3,000  communities  in  the  United  States 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteers 
are  planning  a  variety  of  events  involv- 
ing   dvlc    offlcials — city    and    State 

schools,  industries,  and  others. 

Thus,  It  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
Congress  has  recognized  the  Important 
contrlbutioDs  made  by  the  American 
Field  Service  to  international  coopera- 
tion and  imderstandlng,  m>eclfically 
through  their  international  scholarship 
program.  May  this  fine  effort  continue  to 
thrive  and  bring  together  people  from 
across  the  globe. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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"YEAR  OF  WORLD  MINORITY  LAN- 
GUAGE GROUPS"— 1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  105)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  1971  as  the  "Year 
of  World  Minority  Language  Groups." 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman can  disclose  the  author  of  this 
world-shaking  resolution  dealing  with 
world  minority  language  groups.  No  au- 
thor of  the  resolution  is  listed. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Senator 
Curtis  and  Senator  Hasus. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwasos)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Rn.  106 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentativee  of  the  United  States  of  AmeritM 
<a  Oongreta  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
fliuls  and  declares  thait — 

(1)  there  are  more  than  two  thousand 
minority  language  groupe  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  minion  people,  moat  of  whom  live 


In  remote  areas  of  the  world  In  cultural  iso- 
lation without  books  or  even  an  alphabet: 

(3)  It  has  bean  shown  thait  these  people 
are  gifted  Individuals  whose  human  resouroes 
the  world  la  dented: 

(5)  the  translattcm  of  literacy  materials 
and  teaohtngs  of  moral  and  spiritual  slg- 
nlll canoe  Into  minority  languages,  which  re- 
qolrea  that  an  aljdutbet  be  produced  and  a 
thcrongh  grammatical  analysis  of  the  lan- 
guages be  undertaken,  reaulta  In  an  expan- 
•lonof  literacy  and  an  improvement  of  the 
cultural  bases  of  the  language  Rroune  af- 
fected; — O     B-     .- 

(4)  such  otganlaatlons  as  the  Summer  In- 
stitute of  Linguistics  composed  of  linguistic 
soholara  trained  at  the  UnlversltleB  of  Okla- 
homa, North  Dakota,  WashlngUm,  Michigan, 
Indiana.  OaUfomla,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and 
elsewhere  hav«  undertaken  the  task  of  bring- 
ing Uteracy  to  such  groups; 

(6)  the  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics 
has  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
members  now  working  In  more  than  live 
hundred  minority  language  groups  In 
twenty-three  foreign  oountrlee  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  governments  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  these  countries; 

(8)  the  cultural,  ««nTK»Tntr.  social,  and 
political,  and  educational  significance  of 
theae  efforts  has  brotight  commendations 
from  many  foreign  governments; 

(7)  the  Summer  Institute  of  Lingiilstlca 
and  other  concerned  organizations  have 
called  for  the  beginning  of  work  in  the  re- 
maining over  two  thousand  minority  lan- 
gtiage  groupe  yet  without  even  an  alphabet; 
and 

(8)  theee  organlBatlons,  through  modem 
sdenoe  and  technology,  are  continuing  the 
task  of  treeing  all  the  various  minority 
groups  from  linguistic  Isolatlcm,  and  they 
deeerve  our  encouragement. 

Sbc.  2.  In  recognition  of  the  International 
effort  to  provide  written  languages  for  mi- 
nority language  groups,  the  Pretfdent  Is  au- 
thorized aiul  requested  to  Issue  a  prodama- 
tton  designating  1971  as  the  "Tear  of  World 
Minority  language  Oroupe",  and  inviting 
foreign  ((ovemments,  the  governments  of  our 
States  and  communities,  and  all  people  to 
observe  the  year  with  i4>proprlate  sclntttfic 
and  educational  activities. 

The  S^iate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (HJ.  Res.  782)  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  to  announce  the  oc- 
casion of  the  celebration  of  the  125th  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  to  designate 
and  to  set  aside  September  26, 1971.  as  a 
special  day  to  honor  the  scientific  and 
cultural  achievement  of  the  Institution 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utie  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clei*  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Rxs.  783 
Whereas     the     English     scientist    James 
Smlthson  in  1838  bequeathed  a  simi  of  mon- 
ey to  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  found 


at  Washington  the  Hiwtthftoman  Institution 
"an  establishment  for  the  Increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  among  men." 

Whereas  on  August  10.  1846.  the  Congress 
enacted  the  Uw  establishing  the  SoUth- 
sonlan  Institution,  to  be  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Regents,  and  i4>propnated  to  It  a 
site  In  the  city  of  Waahlngton  for  Its  first 
building. 

Whereas  since  its  eetabllshment  by  the 
Congress,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has 
worthily  fulfUled  its  mandate  to  Increase 
and  diffuse  knowledge  among  men. 

Whereas  generations  of  Americans,  now 
nimiberlng  more  than  13  million  each  year, 
have  benefited  and  learned  from  the  Na- 
tional Museums  of  the  Hm<t.t>to'>1an. 

Whereas  the  scientists  and  scholars  of  the 
Smithsonian  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  expansion  of  knowledge  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Institution  and  have  made  Im- 
F>ortant  contributions  to  learning  in  fields 
ranging  from  astrophjmlcs  to  soology  and 
from  the  history  of  art  to  the  history  of 
technology. 

Whereas  the  history  of  the  Smithsonian 
from  Mr.  Smlthson  to  the  present  has  shown 
what  public  benefits  can  res\ilt  from  en- 
lightened  private  generosity. 

Whereas  the  Smithsonian  continues  to  be 
a  living  and  growing  InstltuUon  adding  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  past,  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  world  around  us,  and  to  our 
preparation  for  the  future,  and 

Whereas  the  year  1971  marks  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled;  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  hereby  author- 
iBcd  and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
to  announce  the  occasion  of  the  celebratlcm 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  to  designate  and  to 
set  aside  September  26.  1971.  as  a  special 
day  to  honor  the  scientific  and  cultural 
achievements  of  the  Institution. 

AMENDMXNT  OnXBED  BT  MB.  KDWAXD8  OT 
CALXrOBIOA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biwabos  of 
California:  On  pages  1  and  2  strike  out  aU 
"whereas"  clauses. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tte  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
oigrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THB50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  THE  GENERAL 
ACCOUMTINa  OFFICE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  309)  to 
provide  for  recognition  of  the  SOth  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Tbe  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reeo- 
lutiosi  as  follows: 


H.  Ooii. 


SOS 


JtuM  10.  1071.  marks  the  flfttoth 
•nntvcnuy  o(  the  signing  of  tlM  Budgst  mud 
Aooounttng  Aet,  1991,  and 

WbMTMs  aofih  Aet  prorlded  for  the  creation 
at  the  General  Accounting  Office,  under  tbe 
eontrol  and  direction  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  aa  an  eataUlah- 
mant  Independent  of  the  nsentlve  branch 
re^mnalUe  to  the  Oongreas.  and 

Whereas  during  the  fifty  years  slnoe  Its 
establish ment  the  General  Aoooonttng  Office 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Improved  management  In  the  VM- 
eral  Government  and  has  been  of  valuable 
aswlstanoe  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
determining  the  m^nrMr  in  which  the  ^d- 
eiml  departments  and  agencies  have  carried 
out  the  maxMlate  and  the  Intent  of  legisla- 
tion governing  their  activities:  Mow.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Reaolvei  by  the  Boute  of  RepretentaUvea 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  extends  Its  congratula- 
tions to  the  former  and  present  officers  and 
en^loyeee  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  that  Office;  and  be  It  further 

.Betolved,  That  as  It  U  fitting  and  proper  to 
commemorate  the  fifty-year  history  of  the 
General  Accounting  Ofllce,  the  month  of 
June  1071  Is  designated  for  ceremonies  ap- 
propriate to  such  commemoration. 

AitMtmttxm  omsB)  bt  m.  kdwabim  or 
CAUvoain* 

Mr.  ZDWARDe  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eowasds  of 
OaUfcmla:  On  page  l  strike  out  aU  "whereas" 
dauaea. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tbe  concurrent  reaolutioD  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
thetetde. 


NATIONAL  SQUARE  DANCE  WEEK 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callf(Hiila.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  543)  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period 
September  12  through  September  18, 
1971,  as  "National  Square  Dance  Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolntlon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject. I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  WIgoins)  will  invite  us 
to  his  square  dance  if  we  return  Intact 
in  Sept^ber  from  the  pending  vaca- 
tion? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Yes,  I  will  be  pleased 
to  invite^the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
genUonan. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

HJ.  Rb.  S4S 

Jteaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae  o/  Hep- 
reaentattoea  of  the  Xjmted  Statea  of  America 
in  Congreaa  eaaemVUi,  lliat  the  President  Is 
hereby  authcrlaed  and  requested  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  period  Sep- 
teaxbsr  12  through  September  18.  1B71,  as 
"National  Square  Dance  Week."  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  Uhlted  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reo(»isider  was  laid  on  tbe 
taUe.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
aU  Members  have  5  legislative  days  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  several  mat- 
ters Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MIN8HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
\b  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

Tbe  Clerk  caDed  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Boll  No.  284] 

Abemethy  Orlffln  Rodlno 

Abouiezk  Oubser  Rosenthal 

Alexander  Hammer-  Saylor 

Anderson.  schmldt  Scheuer 

Tenn.  Harstaa  Selbeillng 

Ashley  Hawkins  Skubtts 

Celler  Jones,  Tenn.  Steed 

Clark  Klucaynskl  Stokes 

day  Landrum  Stuckey 

Davis,  S.O.  Leggett  Teague.  Calif. 

Dlggs  Iiong.  La.  Thompson. 

Donohue  McCuIloch  Qa. 

Edwards,  La.  McKay  Tleinan 

Each  McMillan  Van  Deerlln 

Bvlns,  Tenn.  Melcher  Waldle 

Wynt  Muiphy,  N.T.  Whltten 

Foley  Pepper  WUson. 

Praser  Peyser  Charles  H 

Puqvia  PuroeU  Wright 
Gallagher 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  377 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  7980. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1972 

Bffr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (HJl.  7960)  to  authorize  appn^ria- 
tions  for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  r^xurt. 


Tbe  ClCTk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
July  28, 1971.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  considered 
as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objections, 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  bring  back  a  conference  report  on 
the  bill  H.R.  7960,  to  authorize  aiH)n>pri- 
ations  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

This  conference  action  reconciles  dif- 
ferences in  the  total  authorization 
amounts  for  the  budget  categories,  the 
length  of  authorizations,  program  ceil- 
ings, and  other  matters  betwem  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  Texas  (Mr.  Cabell)  ,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  who  will  handle 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  H  Jl.  7960,  passed 
the  House  on  Jime  7,  1971,  and  tbe  Sen- 
ate on  June  28,  1971.  In  acting  on  the 
bill,  the  Senate  struck  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  siAstttuted  new  lan- 
guage. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  agreed 
to  accept  the  Senate  amendment  with 
certain  substitute  amendments  and  with 
certain  other  stipulations  insisted  upon 
by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

A  summary  of  the  substitutes  agreed 
upon  by  all  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Conference  is  as  follows: 

The  foimdation's  total  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1972  was  $622,000,000,  in- 
cluding $3,000,000  in  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies. This  sum  was  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics to  the  Full  House  as  justified  and 
fiscally  responsible,  and  the  $622,000,000 
figure  was  approved. 

The  Senate  increased  the  fiscal  year 
1972  total  to  $706,500,000  and  added  an 
additional  authorization  of  $907,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  conference 
agreed  to  authorize  $655,500,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1972  only.  No  amount  was  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  amount 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1972  Is  $33,- 
500,000  more  than  the  House  figure  and 
$51,000,000  less  than  the  Senate  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  conference 
report  does  a  good  Job  of  reflecting  the 
position  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the 
flscfil  year  1973  National  Science  Foun- 
dation authorization.  The  compromise,  I 
should  like  to  emphasize,  is  only  $33,500,- 
000  above  the  figure  approved  by  the 
House.  I  commend  the  ccmference  re- 
port to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Fultoh),  tbe 
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lanking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee.  

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penmylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  recommend  this  con- 
ference report  strongly  to  the  House. 
Tbe  conference  re[>ort  met  with  the 
unanimous  agreement  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  conferees. 

The  House  conferees  were  able  to  cut 
the  Senate  Increase,  which  was  14  per- 
cent above  the  NSF  recommended 
budget.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a  budget 
5.5  percent  above  the  administration 
request. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
are  factors  that  cause  an  unnecessary 
increase  in  the  NSF  budget.  For  examine, 
under  the  Mansfield  amendment,  which 
requires  the  E>epartment  of  Defense  to 
give  up  basic  research  not  related  to 
weapon  system  programs.  Department  of 
Defense  research  activity  and  labora- 
tories were  cut  back.  Much  of  this  woric 
is  being  taken  over  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  the  interest  of 
advancing  basic  science  in  this  country. 

I  would  also  like  to  put  in  the  Record 
and  call  to  the  attenti<m  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  that 
the  RANN  program,  Research  Applied  to 
National  Needs,  which  is  now  1  year  old. 
includes  work  in  weather  modification, 
earthquake  engineering,  earth  resources 
research,  urban  engineering  problems, 
social  research,  criminology,  and  so  forth. 
This  work  should  be  pursued  on  a 
priority  basis. 

There  is  one  comment  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  made  that  should  be 
reemphasized.  The  comment  is  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  1973  proposed  au- 
thorization for  $907  million.  This  figure 
represents  an  increase  of  46  percent  over 
the  Foundation's  request  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  The  House  conferees  were  able  to 
get  this  second-year  authorization  re- 
moved entirely.  Therefore,  this  confer- 
ence report  is  an  authorization  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972  only. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  ,  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Sci- 
ence, Research,  and  Development  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Cabell)  ,  as  well  tis  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ctdifomla  (Mr.  Bell) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MosHER)  for  their  fine  work.  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  this  conference  report 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  conference 
report  on  HJl.  7960,  which  authorizes 
appropriati(»s  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1972.  This  re- 
port was  agreed  to  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees.  The  final 
report  we  present  is  the  result  of  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  conference  mem- 
bers. I  wish  to  compliment  the  ccmferees 
of  the  House  on  the  capable  Job  they  have 
accomplished  on  the  fiscal  year  1972  NSF 
authorization. 

The  House  on  June  7,  1971.  by  a  vote 
of  319  yeas  to  8  nays,  passed  HJl.  7960. 
This  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  author- 
ized a  budget  of  $622,000,000  which  rep- 
resents the  budget  level  requested  by  the 


National  Science  Foundation,  and  Kp- 
proved  through  the  Office  ctf  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

The  committee  of  conferaice  agree- 
ment represents  a  fiscal  3^ear  1972  NSF 
authorizaticxi  of  $655,500,000.  This 
amoimt  is  an  increase  of  $33,500,000  over 
the  House  authorization  and  a  decrease 
of  $51,000,000  from  the  Senate  authoriza- 
tion. The  Senate  i^Tproved  auttiorlzatlon 
was  $706,516,215  for  NSF  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  an  authorization  level  $84  million 
above  the  House  approved  authorization 
and  a  budget  increase  of  almost  14  per- 
cent over  the  NSF  request. 

The  $33.5  million  added  to  the  NSF  re- 
quest corresponds  to  a  dollar  increase  oi 
5.5  percent  over  the  budget  figure. 

Twelve  areas  of  disagreement  existed 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  authorization  bill.  Six  of  these 
areas  were  conflicts  in  budget  levels;  six 
other  points  consisted  of  differences  in 
legislative  language. 

The  NSF  budget  consists  of  12  major 
programs.  The  major  programs  in  which 
there  was  disagreement  between  the 
House  and  Senate  authorization  bills 
were :  scientific  research  project  support; 
specialized  research  facilities  and  equip- 
ment; national  and  special  research  pro- 
grams; institutional  support  for  science; 
and  science  education  support. 

The  House  authorized  $246.1  million 
for  the  scientific  research  project  sup- 
port program.  This  figure  represents  an 
$11.7  million  decrease  from  the  Founda- 
tion's request  of  $257.8  million.  TTie 
budget  level  authorized  by  the  Senate 
bill  was  $292.8  million.  The  Senate  budg- 
et level  corresponds  to  an  increase  above 
the  Foundation's  request  of  $46.7  mll- 
Uon. 

The  work  of  NSF  under  the  scien- 
tific research  project  support  program 
provides  strong  support  for  fundamental 
research  in  the  biological,  phs^slcal,  en- 
vironmental, social  science,  and  engi- 
neering fields.  This  wozic  is  carried  out  by 
individual  researchers  or  small  groiQis  of 
Investigators  with  the  average  grant 
award  being  less  than  $50,000.  This  work 
has  the  purpose  of  insuring  a  strong  base 
of  competence  in  fundamental  research 
and  providing  new  knowledge  and  im- 
derstanding  applicable  to  our  national 
needs.  The  projects  selected  are  based 
solely  upon  scientific  merit. 

In  1972,  this  program  has  two  major 
thrusts.  One  purpose  of  the  program  Is 
to  support  research  which  adds  to  our 
basic  understanding  of  oivironmental 
processes,  basic  natural  phenomena  and 
physical  laws,  and  the  societies  and  in- 
stitutions created  by  man.  This  research 
program  provides  a  core  effort  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  the  Nation's  scientific 
strength. 

The  second  ixirpose  of  the  scientific 
research  project  support  program  is  to 
provide  selective  support  of  Individ- 
ual problem-focused  rescaBirch  projects 
which  deal  with  the  Immediate  prob- 
lems of  our  society.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  research  proposals  in  areas 
such  as  pollution,  food  supply,  health 
care,  energy,  environment,  economic 
pnxiuctivlty,  and  natural  resources.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  Is  also  placed  on  the  bio- 


logioal  Bclencea  and  particularly  on 
studies  dealing  with  eook)gy  and  funda- 
mental Uf  e  processes. 

As  these  research  projects  increase 
our  knowledge  and  understanding,  op- 
portunities are  Identlfled  and  techniques 
and  methods  developed  which  can  be 
apF^ed  to  the  solution  of  national  prob- 
lems. The  budget  increase  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  provides  in  this  area 
can  be  justified  because  knowledge  gained 
in  this  program  will  help  determine  solu- 
UooB  to  our  urgent  national  needs. 

The  second  major  program  category 
in  disagreonent  was  the  specialized  re- 
search facilities  and  equiianent  effort. 
The  House  authorization  Mil  provided 
$9,300,000  while  the  Senate  authoriza- 
tion bill  approved  the  administration's 
requested  figure  of  $5,800,000.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  $3,500,000  increase  recon- 
mmded  by  the  House  was  to  permit  NSF 
to  pursue  more  rapidly  establishing  and 
equipping  instituticmal  facilities.  The 
availability  of  these  facilities  and  equip- 
ment enables  research  scientists  to  be 
more  productive  and  to  conduct  more 
advanced  programs.  It  makes  possiUe 
the  initiatifsi  of  certain  scientific  investi- 
gation which  would  not  otherwise  be 
possible. 

A  number  of  major  disciplines  are  pro. 
vlded  equipment  and  fadlltieB.  Scnoe  of 
the  research  facilities  which  will  be  as- 
sisted include  atmospheric,  earth  sci- 
ences, physics,  biological.  ch«nistry,  as- 
tronomy, and  social  science.  In  most  of 
the  existing  laboratory  facilities  through- 
out the  United  States,  there  is  a  consid- 
erable gap  between  the  needs  and  avail- 
ability of  both  equipment  and  facilities. 
Many  scientists  are  required  to  work  with 
obsolete  or  makedilft  devices.  Thus,  new 
research  techniques  requiring  modem  in- 
strumentation caimot  be  onployed.  Tlie 
problem  is  compounded  due  to  the  in- 
creasing price  of  the  Instrumentation 
needed.  The  specialized  research  facili- 
ties and  equiixnent  program  is  deslcned 
to  alleviate  the  gap  between  existing  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  and  the  facilities 
and  equipment  needed  to  conduct  more 
advanced  research. 

The  third  major  category  of  the  NSF 
budget  in  which  there  was  disagreement 
was  the  national  and  special  research 
program.  The  Foimdation  initially  re- 
quested $166,600,000.  The  House  authori- 
zation cut  this  figure  to  $136,000,000. 

The  Senate  approved  tbe  full  amotmt 
requested  by  the  Foundation,  llie  differ- 
ence betweeen  the  House  and  Senate  au- 
thorizations was  $30,600,000.  This  dollar 
figure  difference  was  contained  entirely 
within  the  NSF  program  "research  for 
national  needs" — ^RANN. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  was 
formed  to  support  fundamental  research 
and  science  education.  The  function  of 
NSF  has  been  to  undertake  broad  basic 
research  in  (»der  to  complement  the 
mission-oriented  research  being  per- 
formed by  other  Federal  agencies. 

During  recent  years,  however,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  devd- 
oped  Improved  cmabiBtles  to  stimulate 
research  efforts  more  Immediately  and 
directly  related  to  the  problems  of  so- 
ciety and  the  environment.  Tbe  Founda- 
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tkmli  anthoilty  wu  broadBoed  by  the 
OODcres  In  IMS.  Under  provteloDs  of 
the  1968  amendments  to  the  N8F  Act. 
N8P  l8  grmnted  permluiTe  authority  to 
en«aee  In  mq>lled  research.  The  Foimda- 
tloo  is  therefore  permitted  to  move  into 
the  area  of  applied  research  although 
there  is  no  Intent  in  the  legislation  to 
change  the  basic  character  of  the  Foun- 
dation. Api^ed  research  is  not  to  be  pur- 
sued at  the  expense  of  basic  research,  the 
principal  object  of  N8F. 

A  limited  number  of  program  activities 
have  been  approved  to  be  suppOTted  with- 
in the  research  applied  to  national  needs 
effort  This  research  work  includes 
weather  modiflcatlon.  earthquake  engi- 
neering, earth  resources  research,  url>an 
engineering  problems,  social  research, 
criminology,  and  ao  forttt  The  primary 
objective  of  these  research  efforts  is  to 
develop  knowledge  of  direct  benefit  to  the 
country.  The  woric  also  focuses  upon  im- 
proved understanding  of  the  environ- 
ment and  permits  more  effective  study  to 
prevent  environmental  destrueticm.  The 
eBort  further  provides  a  better  under- 
standing of  major  national  probluns  in 
relation  to  the  potential  contribution  of 
science  and  technology  in  solving  these 
problems. 

The  fourth  major  program  category  in 
which  there  was  disagreement  between 
the  budget  levels  authorized  by  the  House 
and  Senate  was  the  program  for  insti- 
tutional support  for  science.  The  orig- 
inal budget  request  by  the  Foundation 
was  $12,000,000.  Both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Increased  this  figure.  The  House  in- 
creased the  request  by  $16,800,000  to 
$28,800,000.  The  final  Senate  recommen- 
dation was  $34,500,000.  The  Senate  and 
House  agree  that  this  program  is  con- 
ducting excellent  work  and  that  the  $22  - 
500,000  reduction  from  $34 J  maUoD  in 
fiscal  year  1971  is  too  great. 

The  Institutional  support  for  science 
program  is  comprised  of  two  separate  ac- 
tivities: Institutional  grants  for  science 
and  science  develoiHnent.  The  institu- 
tional grants  for  science  program  pro- 
vides annual  grants  for  discretionary  vee 
by  UJS.  colleges  and  universities.  "Rie 
grants  are  Intended  to  help  maintain 
quality  In  academic  science.  More  than 
one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities  participate  annually  In  the 
program. 

Universities  find  that  these  funds  are 
especially  valuable  for  small  research 
grants  of  doctoral  level  to  new  faculty 
members,  for  summer  support  of  research 
by  graduate  students,  and  for  permitting 
continuing  research  during  lapses  in  out- 
side funding. 

The  second  program,  science  develop- 
ment, was  initiated  in  Hscal  year  1964  to 
Improve  the  civMbillty  of  academic  in- 
stitutions to  conduct  high  quality  science 
and  engineering  programs.  Under  this 
program,  the  Foimdatlon  provided  over 
$200  million  In  sui^rort  for  science  cur- 
riculum improvement  at  approximately 
100  universities.  These  were  universities 
offering  graduate  science  prognunr  and 
were  located  In  the  major  regions  of  the 
country.  The  program  is  valuable  in 
meeting  the  requirements  for  highly 
trained  scientists  and  engineers  and  for 
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upgrading  the  capabilities  and  quality  of 
academic  science  programs  ttm>ughout 
the  country. 

The  budget  level  agreed  upon  the  com- 
mittee of  eonferoic.  for  institutional 
support  for  science  was  $28,800,000.  This 
budget  level  corresponds  to  the  level  orig- 
inally adopted  by  the  House. 

Tlw  ::ifth  and  final  major  program 
category  In  which  there  was  disagree- 
ment between  the  House  and  Senate  au- 
tharisatlon  bills  was  in  the  science  edu- 
cation support  activity.  The  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Foimdatlon  for  fiscal  year 
1972  was  $77,300,000.  The  House  in- 
creased the  Foundation's  request  by  $20 
milllcm  to  a  final  figure  of  $99,300,000. 
The  Senate  increased  the  budget  level 
for  this  category  to  $104,300,000.  Both 
the  Senate  and  House  auUiorlzlng  com- 
mittees feel  that  the  elimination  of  or 
reduction  in  number  of  valuable  educa- 
tion programs  is  undesirable  and  short- 
sighted. 

The  science  educatitm  support  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease the  quality  of  teaching  and  re- 
searoh  at  all  educational  levels  rather 
than  the  quantity  of  scientists  bting  pro- 
duced. No  other  Federal  agency  is  sup- 
porting programs  with  the  same  objec- 
tives as  those  NSF  programs  to  which 
funding  was  restored. 

The  science  education  support  activity 
is  comprised  of  a  number  of  programs 
which  address  various  levels  of  academic 
training.  Furthermore,  funding  from  this 
program  provide-!  for  financial  assistance 
not  only  to  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents but  to  Wgh  school  and  college 
instructors  as  well. 

One  of  the  major  programs  within  this 
NSF  category  is  the  student  development 
effort.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
provide  support  for  the  more  capable  and 
highly  motivated  high  school  students  to 
associate  with  coUege  level  professors 
and  researohers.  This  offers  the  student 
excellent  training  in  science,  and  through 
the  student's  infiuence  on  his  fellow  stu- 
dents and  Instructors,  upgrades  the  level 
of  science  understanding  in  his  own  high 
school.  Since  1959  when  the  program  was 
initiated,  i«)proximately  80,000  students 
have  parUdpated. 

A  second  major  program  within  the 
science  education  support  category  is 
the  undergraduate  researeh  partlclpa- 
tlMi  effort.  The  objective  of  this  work  is 
to  permit  outstanding  imdergraduates 
in  UJB.  colleges  and  universities  to  par- 
ticipate in  research  through  association 
with  scientists  at  academic  Institutions. 
This  program  has  not  only  assisted  in- 
dividual students  but  has  led  to  impor- 
tant improvements  in  undergraduate 
cuniculums. 

A  further  Important  activity  under  the 
sdoHse  education  support  program  is  the 
postdoctoral  fellowship  support.  This 
program  permits  postgraduates  to  pur- 
stie  advanced  researeh  in  science.  The 
program  began  in  1952  and  more  than 
200  postdoctoral  awards  have  been 
granted  since  that  time. 

NSF  also  pursues  Its  Instructional  per- 
sonnel development  program  within  the 
science  education  support  category.  This 
program     provides     secondary     school 


teachers  the  means  by  which  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  precollege  education  in 
science.  Through  this  work.  NSF  can  ef- 
fect currlculums  revisions  at  the  precol- 
lege level. 

In  addition,  under  the  personnel  de- 
velopment activity,  NSF  carries  out  the 
only  major  fellowship  program  funded 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  college  sdmoe 
teachers  Improve  their  undergraduate 
training.  A  further  phase  of  this  work 
is  a  researeh  participation  program 
which  permits  college  teachers  from  less 
reeearch-oriented  colleges  to  work  with 
scientists  at  major  universities  and  non- 
praflt  laboratories.  This  program  has 
been  highly  successful  in  enhancing  the 
ability  of  professors  to  instruct  under- 
graduate students  on  their  own  cam- 
puses. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  accept 
the  K>use  recommended  figure  of  $M,- 
300.000.  This  final  budget  level  Is  $22.- 
000,000  above  the  Foundation's  initial 
budget  request. 

The  other  majcM*  areas  of  disagree- 
ment in  the  authori2ation  bills  were  dif- 
ferences in  legislative  language  and  au- 
thorization format.  In  pa<rtlcular.  the 
House  recommended  a  line  item  budget 
for  NSF.  The  House  feels  that  the  budget 
of  NSF  is  approaching  a  level  where 
closer  centred  should  be  maintained  over 
the  Foundatlcm's  programs.  The  Senate 
agrees  to  the  line  item  budget  proposed 
by  the  House. 

In  another  area  of  disagreement,  the 
Senate  recommended  a  2-year  authort- 
zaition  while  the  House  held  to  a  1-year 
auth(Hlzatlon.  The  Senate  agrees  to  ac- 
cept a  1-year  authorization  for  this  fis- 
cal year  providing  that  NSF  be  prepared 
to  discuss  a  2-year  program  for  author- 
ization during  next  year's  budget  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  maintain  a  strong  effort  In 
basic  research  and  science  education  if 
this  coimtry  is  to  advance.  The  program 
of  the  NSF  is  Important  because  the 
Fo\mdatl(m  is  responslUe  for  much  of 
the  basic  research  carried  on  within  the 
United  States.  The  conference  report  as 
adopted  imanimously  by  House  and  Sen- 
ate cotilereeB  outlines  a  program  pro- 
viding for  continued  growth  in  basic 
science  and  research.  The  report  which 
the  committee  has  drawn  up  is  sound 
and  one  which  deserves  support.  The 
committee  has  dedicated  much  effort  in 
arriving  at  the  final  recommended 
budget  for  NSF  for  the  coming  year. 

In  conclusion,  I  strongly  lu^e  the  pas- 
sage of  this  conference  report  as  it  pro- 
vides a  balanced  (^iproach  to  science  ed- 
ucation and  basic  research.  It  is  this 
balance  which  Is  necessary  to  maintain 
our  national  strength  in  science  and 
technology. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  CABELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Mr.  PT7LTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conferoice  report  on  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdatian  Authorization  Act  of 
1972  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objectian. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  10243.  to 
CREATE  AN  OFFICE  OP  TECH- 
NOLOOT  ASSESSMENT  IN  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH.  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  AUGUST  20 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics have  until  midnight.  Augiist  20  to 
file  a  report  to  accompany  HH.  10243,  a 
bill  to  create  an  Ofllce  of  Technology  As- 
sessment in  the  legislative  branch,  that 
bill  having  been  ordered  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COBOOTTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVIIiEOED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  OT'TEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  570  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rx8.  6'ro 

Resolved,  Th»t  upon  tb«  adoption  of  tbla 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
0nlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H3. 
9910)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Aaalatanoe  Act 
of  1901.  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  sbaU  be  confined  to  the  blU 
and  shall  oontlnue  not  to  exceed  three  hours, 
to  be  equaUy  divided  and  oon'trolled  by  the 
chairman  and  ran  Icing  minority  member  at 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  tbe  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  ooncluslOD  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Mil  for  amendment,  tbe 
Committee  shill  rise  and  report  tbe  bUl  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  ae  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  tbe  previous  q\ies- 
tlon  shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bUl  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motton  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  ftom 
Massachusetts  is  recognised. 


Mr.  OTtEELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  Oie  gentleman  from  CXiio, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  conaaime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Restdution  570 
provides  an  even  rule  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJR. 
9910,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971. 

The  principal  purpose  of  HH.  9910  is 
to  authorize  funds  for  continuance  of 
foreign  aid  programs  through  June  30, 
1973.  Appropriations  are  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1972  in  the  amount  of  $3,444.- 
350,000  and  for  fiscal  year  1973  in  tlie 
amount  of  $3.494350,000. 

Among  the  principal  changes  in  the 
act  are: 

First,  use  of  ESgyptian  pounds  owned 
by  the  United  States  to  assist  in  reopen- 
ing the  Suez  Canal; 

Second,  a  separate  authorization  for 
population  control  programs; 

Ihlrd,  authorizations  to  the  President 
to  use  foreign  assistance  fimds  to  assist 
nations  to  control  the  production  and 
traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  and  to  deny  such 
funds  to  countries  which  do  not  take 
adequate  steps  to  prevent  drugs  from 
entering  the  United  States  Illegally; 

Fourth,  relief  assistance  to  East 
Pakistan  refugees;  and 

Fifth,  pndilbltlon  of  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Pakistan. 

m  addition  to  this  legislation,  other 
principal  parts  of  foreign  aid  for  fiscal 
year  1972  include  Food  for  Peace,  the 
Peace  Corps,  subscriptions  and  contri- 
butions to  multilateral  lending  agencies, 
and  military  assistance. 

For  fiscal  year  1972  all  U.S.  foreign 
economic  aid  is  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
It  was  approximately  3  percent  when  the 
Marshall  plan  was  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Speeder,  I  urge  the  adcvtion  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  HJl.  9910  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, concerning  this  bill  and  this  rule. 
It  is  a  3-hour  open  rule. 

This  bill  is  for  2  years  rather  than  1 
year.  I  think  we  have  to  take  this  Into 
consideration.  The  bill  authorizes  $3.- 
444,350.000  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $3,- 
494.350.000  for  1973.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  the  program 
provided  for  in  this  bin  is  basically  a 
continuation  of  the  same  old  foreign 
aid  program  that  has  been  before  this 
Congress  year  after  year  for  far  too  long. 

The  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  adc^t 
President  Nixon's  suggested  changes  for 
restructuring  this  program.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  committee  should  not  delay 
further  in  making  necessary  changes  to 
this  program. 

I  need  not  tell  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  served  in  previous  Congresses 
that  I  oppose  this  program,  and  certainly 
this  year,  since  we  are  facing  a  $20  billion 
deficit  in  our  budget  and  since  we  are 
also  facing  a  serious  balance  of  payments 
deficit.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  suspend 
this  program  for  fiscal  1972  and  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  well  to  refer 
to  the  inJForaiatlon  which  appears  on  page 
12  of  the  report,  which  shows  the  amount 


of  money  in  the  pip^ine  of  the  foreign 
aid  iniogram.  When  we  look  at  the 
amount  of  mxmey  estimated  to  be  in  the 
pipeUne  for  1971.  we  find  $4.7  billion  stUl  t 
unexpended,  and  we  begin  to  wcmder  why 
we  are  Ijeing  asked  to  authorize  addi- 
tional spending  for  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973.  These  balances  are  as  follows: 

VnexpenAed  halancea,  foreign  aasiatattce  pro- 
grrnn,  milttary  and  nonmUitary,  including 
Alliance  for  Progrets,  but  excluding  in- 
vestment guaranty  program  and  aequiti- 
tion  of  exceas  property  revolving  fund 

[iMbfiUOfU] 

1960 IS.  6 

1981  7.1 

1952  9.9 

1953  10.1 

1964 •.« 

1966 7.9 

1966 6.4 

1967  e.i 

1968  6.S 

1969  4.8 

19fl0 ...  4.8 

1961  6.0 

1962  6.6 

1963  6.8 

1964 6.3 

1965  6.8 

1966  6.4 

1967  6.6 

1968  6.8 

1969  8.8 

1970  4.7 

1971  (esMmttted) 4.7 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  9910)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THK  COMlfTrraX  or  THX  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itsdf 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  9910)  with 
Mr.  Puce  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Idll. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mot- 
GAif)  will  be  recognized  for  1^  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Mailliari))  will  be  recognized  for  1V& 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon  I  rise  to 
recommend  approval  of  HJl.  9910,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971.  This  bill 
authorizes  $3,444,350,000  for  fiscal  year 

1972  and  $3,494,350,000  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Now  I  recognize  that  $3^  billlan  is  a 
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lot  of  money  and  that  there  are  those 
who  wonder  why  we  should  propose  au- 
thorlaatlon  for  2  years  Instead  of  1. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  about  the 
situation  in  which  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  found  itsdf  last  qning 
and  about  the  situation  that  confronts 
all  of  us  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today. 

Back  in  1M8,  In  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  that  year,  the  Congress  directed 
the  President  to  make  a  comprehensive 
review  of  all  U.S.  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams and  submit  his  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  by  March  1, 1970. 

In  response  to  this  direction,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  a  commission  of  distin- 
guished citizens,  headed  by  Mr.  Rudolph 
Peterson  who  was  chairman  of  the  exe- 
cutive committee  of  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, the  largest  bank  in  the  United  States. 

The  Peterson  Commission  submitted 
its  report  to  the  President  on  ItCarch  4, 
1970. 

The  executive  branch  took  a  long  time 
deciding  what  to  do  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Peterson  Commission, 
but  finally  last  April  the  President  sent 
his  recommendations  to  the  Congress, 
together  with  two  draft  bills  138  pages 
in  length. 

In  general,  the  proposed  legislation, 
which  was  submitted  14  months  afta 
the  Peterson  Commission  made  its  re- 
port, followed  the  recommendations  of 
the  Peterson  Commission.  I  do  not  know 
why  It  took  so  long  for  the  President  to 
decide  what  he  wanted. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  began 
hearings  on  the  President's  foreign  aid 
message  6  days  after  it  was  received. 

Now  let  me  say  in  all  frankness  that 
the  reorganization  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  President  was  not 
very  appealing  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Two  new  agencies  were  recom- 
mended—one to  handle  loans  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  other  to 
direct  technical  assistance  to  the  less 
developed  countries. 

Both  these  agencies  were  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  neither  would 
have  to  take  orders  from  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  draft  legislation  proposed  was  m- 
tended  to  remove  them  from  the  control 
of  the  Congress  Insofar  as  would  be  pos- 
sible for  agencies  requiring  appropriated 
funds  to  finance  their  cq^erations. 

They  proposed  a  lump  simi  authoriza- 
ti<xi  for  a  capital  fund  which  was  to  be 
replenished  as  needed  rather  than  to 
present  a  program  to  the  Congress  each 
year  as  Justiflcation  for  an  annual 
request. 

The  development  corporation  wanted 
to  finance  part  of  its  operation  with  bor- 
rowed funds,  and  both  of  the  new  agen- 
cies wanted  a  limip  sum  appropriation 
with  additional  f imds  supplied  from  year 
to  year  to  replenish  their  capital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  admit  that  those 
of  us  OD  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
who  have  brought  the  foreign  sdd  au- 
thorization to  the  floor  year  after  year 
have  had  a  feeling  that  the  program  was 
not  Increasing  In  p(vularity. 

We  had  been  hoping  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  send  tQ>  recommendations  for 


a  new  foreign  aid  program  that  would  be 
a  streamlined  model  which  most  of  us 
would  find  easier  to  support.  Tn«t«»«i^  at 
first  glance  at  least,  the  1971  model  did 
not  seem  any  more  attractive  than  the 
old  program  we  were  familiar  with. 

Now,  Just  because  we  are  disappointed 
in  the  recommendations  sent  up  by  the 
President,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  do 
not  need  to  contlnae  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

Anyone  who  thinks  about  the  world 
situation  today,  however,  the  acute 
problems  that  confront  us  In  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  fact  that  ovx 
defense  strategy  depends  on  access  to 
foreign  bases  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
armed  forces  of  our  allies,  has  to  think 
twice  before  cutting  off  all  foreign  aid. 

We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  many 
countries  in  the  world  have  come  to  de- 
pend on  U.S.  assistance.  If  we  cut  it  off, 
the  withdrawal  symptoms  would  be 
severe.  We  are  confronted  with  more 
than  enoufi^  crises  in  our  relations  with 
foreign  countries  now.  We  should  not 
create  any  new  crises  by  stopping  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  that  was  our  situatian 
in  the  committee  and  that  is  the  situa- 
tion that  is  before  the  House  today.  Most 
of  us  are  dissatisfied  with  the  foreign 
aid  program.  We  believe  that  it  should  be 
reorganized  and  redirected.  The  Presi- 
dent waited  until  the  end  of  April  to  send 
up  his  recommendations.  The  new  fiscal 
year  has  begrm. 

The  committee  has  not  had  time  to  do 
what  has  to  be  dtme  before  it  can  recom- 
mend drastic  changes  in  foreign  aid. 
Foreign  aid  is  built  into  oiu-  defense 
strategy.  Foreign  aid  is  a  major  instru- 
ment In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  people  of  the  poorer  coimtrles 
all  over  the  world  would  loee  hope  if  we 
announced  that  the  United  States  was 
going  out  of  the  foreign  aid  business. 

We  decided  the  best  thing  to  do,  prob- 
ably the  only  thing  to  do.  was  to  author- 
ize the  fimds  to  keep  the  program  oper- 
ating under  existing  legislation.  When  we 
faced  the  realities  of  the  situation,  it 
also  seemed  clear  to  us  that  our  Job 
would  not  be  done  by  next  February  and 
that  It  would  be  better  to  provide  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  1973  also.  In  the 
meantime,  we  are  going  to  continue 
hearings  on  the  President's  recommen- 
dations. 

The  President  has  proposed  methods 
for  dealing  with  basic  issues.  Any  at- 
tonpt  to  reorganize  and  redirect  foreign 
aid  will  have  to  deal  with  these  basic 
problems.  In  some  cases,  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee can  find  better  solutions. 

The  President's  recommendations  de- 
serve the  most  careful  consideration,  and 
I  Intend  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  will  examine  them  carefully  and 
constructively. 

I  admit  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
considerable  element  of  Judgment  alters 
into  the  figures  we  recommend  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  World  conditions  will  un- 
doubtedly change  and  the  situation  in 
individual  countries  wUl  change. 

What  the  committee  has  tried  to  do  is 
to  present  an  adequate  authorization  so 
that  next  year,  when  the  1973  appropri- 
ation request  is  considered  by  the  Ai>- 


propriatioos  Committee,  the  limits  we 
imposed  will  not  prevent  that  committee 
from  providing  the  fimds  that  are  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  the  situation  that  exists 
at  that  time. 

Let  me  suggest  also  that  although  I 
have  mentioned  a  figure  of  $3,444^0,000 
as  being  the  amount  authorized  in  thi« 
bill  for  fiscal  1972.  that  figure  does  not 
appear  any  place  in  the  bill.  It  Is  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  figures  in  the  bill,  each  of 
which  relates  to  a  different  kind  of  o&a- 
atlon  with  a  different  purpose. 

Two  billion  dtdlars  of  this  authoriza- 
tion Is  to  finance  our  d^ense  strategy. 
About  |1.2  biUlon  is  for  military  assist- 
ance. Including  weapons  and  equlinnent, 
together  with  economic  assistance  to  sup- 
port the  military  effort  of  such  countries. 
Most  of  this  goes  to  countries  that  border 
on  Oonmiunlst  nations,  indudinx  Korea, 
Cambodia,  Turkey,  and  Formosa,  and 
to  Indonesia  which  is  in  a  vulnerable  and 
strategic  location. 

About  $40  million  goes  to  Spain,  Ethio- 
pia, and  the  Philippines  where  we  have 
important  bases. 

Over  $500  million  Is  to  finance  credit 
sales  of  military  equipment  to  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States  that  are 
able  and  willing  to  pay  If  they  are  given 
up  to  20  years  to  do  so. 

And  $800  million  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide economic  assistance  to  coimtries 
where  we  have  a  direct  Interest  In  keep- 
ing their  economies  going.  This  money  is 
not  directed  toward  developing  these 
countries.  We  provide  it  because  it  Is  In 
our  interest  for  them  to  survive. 

Over  $500  million  of  this  security  sup- 
porting assistance  Is  to  finance  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  Vietnam,  but  we  also  want 
to  help  Cambodia.  Thailand.  Laos,  and 
Jordan. 

The  point  I  want  to  make.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man.  is  that  when  you  ti7  to  figure  out 
how  much  to  cut  the  cconmoditles  to  be 
imported  by  South  THetnam.  or  whether 
we  should  continue  to  support  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Jordan,  or  whether 
to  help  the  Government  of  Cambodia 
in  its  uphill  struggle  against  the  Vlet- 
ccoig.  you  are  not  deaJUng  primarily  In 
dollars:  you  are  dealing  in  matters  that 
involve  our  tiational  interest.  Unless  we 
give  enough  aid  in  such  cases,  it  is  better 
not  to  give  aid  at  all.  You  cannot  decide 
the  right  amount  for  each  country  by  de- 
ciding whether  to  cut  the  totals  by  10  or 
25  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  talked  about  the 
problem  of  deciding  how  much  is  the 
right  amount  of  assistance  to  give  to  a 
country.  I  should  point  out  that  this  biU 
provides  for  cutting  off  all  aid  to  two 
countries —  Pakistan  and  Greece.  Both  of 
these  countries  have  received  substantial 
amounts  of  U.S.  aid  in  the  past. 

The  biU— section  302,  page  12,  line  21— 
provides  for  suspending  all  aid  to  Pakis- 
tan imtll  the  President  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  the  Government  of  Pakis- 
tan Is  cooperating  fully  in  helping  the 
refugees  to  get  back  home  and  permitting 
them  to  get  back  their  land  and  property. 
This  does  not  prohibit  sending  food  and 
other  humanitarian  assistance  to  Pakis- 
tan under  international  ausi^ces. 

In  addiUon.  the  biU— page  7,  line  23. 
new  section  491  of  the  act — authorizes 
$100  million  for  the  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  refugees  from  East  Pakistan  and 
for  humanitarian  relief  In  East  Pakistan. 
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m  the  case  of  Greece,  the  bill — section 
302,  page  12.  line  7 — prohibits  the  fur- 
nishing of  assistance  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  or  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  to  Greece.  The  President  is 
given  authority  to  waive  this  provision 
when  he  finds  that  overriding  require- 
ments of  national  security  justify  such  a 
waiver.  £^ren  if  the  President  decides  to 
give  aid  to  Greece,  the  amount  is  limited 
to  the  amount  Greece  received  in  the 
fiscal  year  1971.  Although  the  final 
figures  have  not  been  compiled,  the  best 
available  estimate  is  that  this  would  be 
about  $90  million.  Only  military  assist- 
ance and  sales  are  involved  since  Greece 
has  received  no  economic  aid  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  Chaimmn,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
the  bill  before  us  today  provides  funds 
to  continue  foreign  aid  operations  under 
existing  law.  Let  me  remind  you  that 
what  we  call  the  foreign  aid  program  in- 
cludes five  closely  related  programs,  each 
having  different  immediate  objectives 
and  ftmctloning  somewhat  differently. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  largest, 
which  Includes  military  assistance  and 
security  supporting  assistance,  both  of 
which  are  directed  toward  the  implemen- 
tation of  our  defense  strategy.  The  au- 
thorization for  these  programs  is  $1,505.- 
000.000  for  each  fiscal  year.  Military 
credit  sales  are  for  the  same  general  pur- 
pose, and  $510  million  \b  authorized  for 
each  fiscal  year  to  finance  these  credit 
sales. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  the  secur- 
ity portion  of  this  authorization  amounts 
to  $2,015,000,000  for  each  of  the  2  years. 

The  next  largest  amount  of  money  in 
this  bill  is  for  development  loans.  The 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1972  is  $400 
million  and  for  fiscal  year  1973.  $450,- 
000.000. 

Fifteen  countries  are  schedtiled  to  re- 
ceive these  loans.  Development  loans  are 
repayable  in  dollars,  but  the  countries 
have  as  long  as  30  years  to  pay  and  the 
interest  Is  a  minimum  of  2  percent  dur- 
ing the  first  10  years  and  a  minimum  of  3 
percent  thereafter. 

These  loans  are  used  to  finance  projects 
siich  as  powerplants.  highways,  and  ir- 
rigation. They  also  finance  imports  of 
machinery  and  industrial  materials  when 
countries  do  not  have  enough  foreign 
exchange  to  keep  their  industries  going. 

The  bill  before  us  also  authorizes 
$378,250,000  for  fiscal  year  1972  and 
$428,250,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Most  of  this  money 
is  for  loans  for  development,  but  not  to 
exceed  $90,750,000  each  year  can  be  used 
for  grant  assistance. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  recognizes  the  importance  of  Latin 
America  to  our  security  and  our  pros- 
perity. I  am  sure  also  that  all  of  us  are 
dissatisfied  with  certain  recent  develop- 
ments in  Latin  America. 

Cooperation,  by  its  nature,  cannot  be 
one-sided.  Countries  that  seize  our  fish- 
ing boats  and  that  expropriate  our  prop- 
er^ are  not  cooperating  with  us  and 
should  not  expect  us  to  ooaptsnA/t  with 
them. 

We  should  not.  however,  forget  that 
there  are  over  20  Latin  American  coun- 


tries and  that  there  are  only  a  few  that 
are  not  cooperating. 

It  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  condemn  all  of  the 
Latin  American  governments  for  the  ac- 
tions of  a  few. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  cut  off 
all  aid  to  Latin  America  or  cut  back 
our  assistance  drastically  because  of  the 
seizure  of  fishing  vessels  or  the  expropri- 
ation of  property  owned  by  U.S.  cor- 
porations, it  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  our  relations  with  the  most 
friendly  and  cooperative  governments  in 
Latin  America.  We  would  be  creating 
new  crises  rather  than  solving  the  prob- 
lems we  now  have. 

The  next  major  elemoit  in  the  for- 
eign assistance  program  is  technical  co- 
operation. The  authorization  in  this  bill 
is  $183,500,000  for  each  of  the  2  fiscal 
years.  "The  number  of  coimtries  that  can 
receive  technical  assistance  Is  limited  by 
law  to  40. 

I  believe  that  there  has  in  the  past 
been  more  widespread  support  for  this 
aspect  of  foreign  aid  than  any  other  part 
of  the  program.  According  to  the  latest 
figm-es  we  have,  there  are  127  U.S.  col- 
leges which  have  contracts  for  services 
which  £u-e  financed  from  this  authoriza- 
tion. These  contracts  are  worth  $242 
million. 

Another  program  which  has  always 
been  Included  in  the  foreign  assistance 
program  Is  United  States  volimtary  con- 
tributions to  international  organizations. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  this  author- 
ization does  not  provide  the  funds  to  fi- 
nance the  regular  budgets  of  the  United 
Nations  or  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, or  other  international  orga- 
nizations of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member.  The  U.S.  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  these  organizaticHis  is  in- 
cluded In  the  State  Department  appro- 
priation, and  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
not  involved. 

The  authorization  for  international  or- 
ganizations in  this  bill — $143  million  for 
each  of  the  2  fiscal  years — is  for  volim- 
tary contributions  which  the  United 
States,  together  with  other  governments, 
makes  to  finance  certain  projects  or  pro- 
grtuns  which  are  carried  on  by  various 
international  organizations.  These  in- 
clude the  United  Nations  Development. 
Program,  the  Children's  Fund,  the  FAO 
World  Food  Program,  the  World  Health 
Cancer  Research  Institute,  and  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees. 

The  payments  which  each  country 
makes  to  each  of  these  programs  is  not 
an  assessment  against  each  country  as  is 
the  case  with  the  regular  budgets  of 
these  organizations,  but  each  country 
contributes  voluntarily  in  accordance 
with  its  ability  and  its  interest.  In  some 
cases,  the  U.S.  contribution  is  limited 
by  law  to  40  percent  of  the  total  program 
and,  in  general,  this  40-percent  ceiling  is 
applied  for  most  of  these  programs. 

As  I  have  said,  the  bill  authorizes  $143 
million  for  the  UJS.  contribution  to 
these  programs  for  each  of  the  2 
fiscal  years.  The  largest  single  U.S.  con- 
tribution is  $100  million  to  the  United 
Nations  Develc^unent  Program  which,  as 


you  will  recall,  is  headed  by  Paul  Hoff- 
man. The  UjS.  share  is  limited  by  law  to 
40  percent. 

l&i.  Chairman,  I  have  reviewed  in  some 
detail  the  major  elements  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program  which  are  Included  in 
this  authorizatian.  Let  me  •n!»p>»»^f 
again  that  this  Is  not  simi^  a  case  of 
deciding  whether  the  right  amount  is 
$3.4  billion. 

Let  me  remind  you  also  that  the  for- 
eign aid  program  does  not  involve  hand- 
ing out  money  to  foreigners.  The  United 
States  supplies  goods  and  services  to  for- 
eign countries  under  this  program,  of 
which  over  90  percent  are  procured  in 
the  United  States.  Nearly  all  foreign  aid 
dollars  are  spent  in  the  United  States. 

I  urge  each  Member  of  the  House  to 
consider  all  of  the  elements  of  this  pro- 
gram and  the  repercussions  that  would 
follow  if  it  were  eliminated  or  drastically 
cut 

A  war  is  still  going  on  in  Vietnam; 
and  if  the  $565  million  program  of  secu- 
rity supporting  assistance  in  this  bill 
were  knocked  out,  I  am  sure  that  the 
Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  could  not  con- 
tinue to  fight. 

The  people  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world  depend  on  U£.  foreign 
aid  to  lead  the  way  out  of  their  poverty. 

We  count  <hi  the  military  forces  of 
Korea,  Turkey,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines, 
and  of  other  allies  to  carry  out  their  as- 
signed roles  in  a  common  defense  effort. 

The  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States  are  making  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  the  less 
devel(^?ed  countries  of  the  world.  They 
have  also  benefited  from  their  participa- 
tion In  the  fortign  aid  program. 

No  one  should  let  his  disapproval  of 
one  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy  or  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  pedicles  or  ac- 
tions of  a  particular  countiy  blind  him  to 
the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 
problems  we  face  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

The  basic  question  each  of  us  has  to 
face  is  whether  the  approval  of  this  au- 
thorization will  make  the  United  States 
stronger  and  more  secure. 

I  am  confident  that  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  agree  with  the 
committee  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
the  situation  we  find  ourselves  in  today 
is  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vajiia  (Mr.  Morgan)  on  his  clear  state- 
ment in  which  he  has  covered  the  major 
factors  and  worldwide  programs,  that 
this  bill  Includes.  This  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program  principally  is  based  on  UJS.  de- 
fense and  the  security  of  free  people. 
It  is  based  on  protecting  and  develcHring 
U.S.  foreign  trade.  This  bill  is  one  of  the 
foundations  of  free  world  progress,  and 
economic  assistance  for  developing  na- 
tions, and  this  legislation  assets  our  own 
economic  progress. 

I  would  like  to  support  the  2-year  an- 
thorlzatloci  provision  of  this  bill.  When 
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there  te  a  2-7ear  aiithorlzaticm.  tbe  Com- 
mittee an  Foreign  Affairs  can  look  into 
the  Petersoo  report  prei>ared  by  the 
omimiBsion  autboxlzed  by  President 
NlxoD  to  reorganlae  hartcally  UJB.  for- 
eign aid  programs.  The  Decenary  de- 
tailed and  long  committee  ^itxtk.  and 
many  liearlngi  with  many  witneesei  hae 
to  be  accomplished  on  the  basic  revision 
of  the  Uj8.  foreign  aid  program;  1b  that 
not  the  case? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FDLTON  of  Pomsylvanla.  Tliat 
is  why  the  Foreign  Affairs  Coounlttee 
recommended  the  2-year  authorization 
for  UJS.  foreign  aid  rather  than  a  1-year 
authorization.  This  time  glres  the  For- 
eign Affairs  CSommittee  tbe  time  and  the 
authority  to  hold  the  hearings  and  make 
tile  required  adequate  study  without  hay- 
ing to  go  tiirough  this  authorizing  proc- 
ess all  over  again  in  the  early  part  of 
next  year.  The  President  himself  has 
recommended  the  Peterson  rQ>ort  for 
basic  revision  of  n.S.  foreign  aid,  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN,  llie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  goitleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Mailuuu)). 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  dialrman,  once  again  the  UjS. 
foreign  assistance  program  is  imdergoing 
congressional  scrutiny.  lUs  is  as  it 
should  be.  Ilie  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs has  itself  scrutinized  with  great 
care  the  legislation  now  before  you.  This 
is  a  sound,  coastructive  bill.  It  Is  a  bill 
that  fully  recognizes  the  international 
economic  and  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  It  deeerres  your  support. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Mor- 
GAK,  has  described  in  some  detail  the 
provisions  of  HJ%.  9910.  He  also  has  ex- 
plained why  the  committee  decided  to 
report  out  the  legislation  now  before  you, 
rather  than  act  upon  the  extensive  reor- 
ganization proposals  of  the  President  at 
this  time.  I  supported  the  chairman's 
decision  to  move  ahead  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  foreign  aid  program  provided 
for  in  "ELR.  9910.  The  reorganization  pro- 
posals were  too  extensive  to  conduct  ade- 
quate hearings  and  bring  reorganization 
legislation  to  the  floor  in  time  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  However,  as  Chairman  Mor- 
CAH  has  indicated,  our  committee  will 
move  forward  with  consideration  of  the 
President's  legislative  prt^xeals.  We  will 
consider  carefully  our  f orel^  assistance 
objectives  azid  how  best  to  achieve  them. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  Just  a  few 
of  the  key  features  of  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  today. 

As  you  are  aware,  a  significant  portion 
of  the  funds  authorized  are  in  the  area 
of  security  assistance.  These  funds  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tive of  reducing  American  troops  abroad, 
while  continuing  to  help  our  friends  and 
allies  maintain  their  own  security.  Surely 
it  Is  less  costly,  and  some  would  say  more 
effective,  to  help  our  allies  \<x^  to  their 
own  defense  than  to  supply  Americans 
to  do  the  Job.  To  withdraw  American 
forces  and,  at  the  same  time,  deny  se- 
curity asaistMice  to  our  allies,  could  give 
a  misleading  signal  as  to  our  future  in- 


terest in  international  affairs.  This,  in 
turn,  could  lead  to  the  sort  of  tragic  mis- 
calculation that  has'  so  often  In  history 
led  to  major  war. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  also  spells 
out  new  initlatlTes  in  the  areas  of  nar- 
cotics control,  refugee  reUef .  and  popu- 
lation programs. 

The  amendment  on  international  nar- 
cotics control  emphasizes  our  great  con- 
cern over  the  narcotics  proUem.  It  gives 
the  President  new  tools  with  which  to 
encourage  cooperation  by  other  nations 
in  our  efforts  at  narcotics  control. 

Our  Nation  always  has  shown  a  com- 
passion l<x  refugees  and  victims  of  dis- 
aster. In  this  bill,  we  have  included  $100 
millicHi  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
of  refugees  from  East  Pakistan  and  for 
humanitarian  relief  in  East  Pakistan. 
While  these  relief  efforts  will  not  resolve 
the  issues  that  created  the  refugee  prob- 
lem, they  will  ease  the  misery  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  victims  of  the  tragedy. 

The  population  programs  authorized 
by  this  l^islation  are  essential  to  the 
long-range  success  at  our  development 
assistance  efforts.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  such  programs,  the  committee 
adopted  an  amendment,  which  I  offered, 
that  would  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1972  and 
$125  million  in  fiscal  year  1973.  Tliese 
amounts,  in  my  (pinion,  are  the  mini- 
mum that  should  be  used  in  this  vital 
area.  In  addition,  ftmds  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  the 
act  may  Mso  be  used  to  maintain  popu- 
lation programs  at  the  level  authorized 
by  the  committee,  or  higher. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did 
not  say  that  there  are  certain  provisions 
of  the  bill  with  which  I  am  not  in  full 
agreement.  For  example,  I  view  with 
misgivings  the  lack  of  flexibility  caused 
by  the  restrictive  amendments  on  Greece 
and  Pakistan.  While  I  concur  with  the 
objectives  of  these  amendments,  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  to  write  Into  law  rlgid- 
ities  of  this  sort  which  make  it  dlfflcult 
for  the  President  to  react  to  events. 

There  are  other  provisions  with  which 
I  do  not  fully  agree,  but  legislation  is  a 
cooperative  effort,  and  I  fully  support  the 
bill  before  us. 

This  bill  will  continue  oiu-  efforts  to 
build  a  more  peaceful,  secure  world.  This 
is  a  long,  costly  effort,  but  considering 
the  nature  of  the  world  hi  which  we  live, 
I  believe  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
continue. 

I  urge  your  support  of  HJl.  9910. 

Mr.  Chtdrman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  genUeman  from  nunols  (Mr.  Dn- 

WIHSKI). 

Mr.  DKKWINSKI.  Mr.  (Thairman,  the 
bill  which  we  are  discussing  this  after- 
noon authorizes  appropriations  totaling 
$3,444,350,000  for  fiscal  1972,  which  Is 
ah-eady  well  underway,  and  $3,494,350.- 
000  for  fiscal  1973.  These  sums  appear 
to  be  very  modest  when  viewed  in  the 
context  of  a  total  expenditure  of  $235 
billion  for  fiscal  1972  and  between  $251 
billion  and  $253  billion  for  fiscal  1973. 

Unf  orttmately.  the  amounts  authorized 
by  HJl.  9910  are  but  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. The  numerous  foreign  aid  requests 
that  appear  in  the  budget  submitted  In 
January  total  nearly  $13  billion;  presimi- 


ably  the  total  for  fiscal  1973  will  be  at 
least  again  as  much.  These  amounts  will 
be  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  budg. 
et  for  the  next  2  yean. 

Were  this  the  first  time  that  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  aid  came  before  the  House, 
a  Member  could  consider  voting  for  it 
on  the  ground  that  we  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  try  anything  once,  especially  if  it 
will  help  bring  peace  to  a  troubled  world. 
It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  has  become  a  hardy  peren- 
nial, this  behig  its  27th  year. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
have  provided  almost  $145  Ulllon  in  aid 
to  foreign  nations  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Some  of  these  billions  have  gone 
to  our  allies  in  that  conflict,  some  to  our 
former  en^nies,  and  some  to  neutrals.  A 
great  deal  of  assistance  has  gone  to  coun- 
tries that  are  now  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Many  of  the  recipients  of  our  help 
did  not  evm  exist  as  independent  nations 
when  our  foreign  aid  program  started.  In 
short,  foreign  aid  has  beeoi  in  business 
longer  than  many  of  the  countries  it  is 
supposed  to  help. 

We  had  to  borrow  the  money  before  it 
could  be  made  available  to  other  nations, 
so  an  additional  $75  billion  must  be  added 
for  interest,  making  a  grand  total  of  $220 
billion. 

Propcments  of  the  foreign  aid  programs 
make  much  of  the  fact  that  they  cost  but 
a  small  amount  when  considered  as  a 
percoitage  of  the  gross  national  product. 
To  this  argument  we  should  turn  a  deaf 
ear. 

If  foreigners  need  financial  help  in 
order  that  they  may  set  up  industries, 
they  can  best  be  assisted  through  our 
many  industrial  establishments.  I  will 
seriously  consider  buying  stock  in  cor- 
porations that  stand  to  profit  from  for- 
eign Investments,  although  recent  expro- 
priations by  nations  that  have  ridden  on 
the  foreign  aid  gravy  train  might  tend  to 
discourage  me. 

Instead  of  dismissing  objections  to  for- 
eign aid  spending  with  flippant  state- 
ments about  what  an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  the  gross  national  product 
goes  for  foreign  aid,  those  who  support 
the  concept  ought  to  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government  precious 
fiscal  situation. 

Thirteen  billion  dollars  Is  almost  lost 
in  a  trillion  dollar  gross  natl<Hial  product, 
kHit  it  forms  a  major  part  of  the  $26  Ul- 
lion  Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  1972. 

The  $145  billicn  that  we  have  spent  for 
foreign  aid  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n  may  not  soimd  like  very  much  when  we 
note  that  the  average  per  year  has  been 
about  $5  Ml  billion,  but  when  we  consider 
the  $145  billion  alongside  the  $400  billion 
national  debt,  we  realize  how  much  of 
our  astronomical  debt  is  due  to  our  extra- 
vagant spending  for  the  benefit  of  other 
nations. 

The  $75  billion  that  has  gone  for  in- 
terest on  the  foreign  aid  giveawajrs  has 
averaged  less  than  $3  billion  annually, 
but  it  becomes  cause  for  alarm  whm  we 
note  that  the  interest  on  the  public  debt 
will  be  more  than  $21  bUllon  during  fiscal 
1972. 

Foreign  aid  programs  have  been  Justi- 
fied in  many  different  ways.  Tbey  were 
needed  to  stop  communism.  Th^  were 
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needed  to  bolster  tbe  economies  of  our 
allies  and  our  onetime  enemies.  They 
were  absolutely  essential  to  our  own 
economic  stability. 

Foreign  aid  programs  have  been 
presented  to  the  American  people  imder 
numerous  alluring  labels:  Agency  for  In- 
tematicmal  Development,  Alliance  for 
Progress,  Asian  Development  Bank,  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  Economic  Coop- 
eration Administration.  European  Re- 
covery Program,  Export-Import  Bank, 
Food  for  Peace,  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration. Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  International  Bank  for  Re- 
conrtruction  and  Development,  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  In- 
ternational Development  Association, 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  and  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration. No  matter  what  high-sounding 
label  is  used  to  sell  it,  foreign  aid  car- 
ries a  price  tag  and  is  very  expensive. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  drums  are 
being  beaten  in  behalf  of  the  foreign  aid 
programs,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
multitude  of  problems  here  at  home. 
These  problems  cry  out  for  solutions,  the 
favorite  solution  being  a  huge  transfu- 
sion of  taxpayers'  funds  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  If  my  liberal 
friends  are  serious  about  reordering  our 
priorities.  I  would  suggest  that  we  divert 
some  of  the  billions  now  being  scattered 
all  over  the  globe  to  domestic  uses.  While 
I  would  prefer  that  the  money  saved  be 
spent  by  private  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations or  by  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, I  concede  Uiat  it  would  be  better 
to  allocate  it  to  programs  that  would 
benefit  Americans  who  su-e  in  need  of 
food,  housing,  medical  attention,  and 
schooling,  than  to  continue  the  expen- 
sive, inefficient,  and  futile  foreign  aid 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  beUeve  is  neces- 
sary in  the  calm  atmosphere  I  detect  this 
aftemotm  is  for  us  to  philosop^ilze  on 
some  of  the  items  in  the  bill  that  I  think 
deserve  a  littie  extra  scrutiny. 

May  I  point  out  that  there  are  certain 
humanitarian  programs  such  as  the  gen- 
tieman  from  California  alluded  to.  This 
does  not  mean  because  we  are  interested 
in  the  support  of  refugees  the  only  ve- 
hicle for  it  is  this  bill.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  Members  that  we  could  do  an  awful 
lot  for  refugees  in  Pakistan  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  by  special  legislation. 
There  are  other  vehicles  that  could  have 
been  used. 

But  I  do  feel  that  it  would  be  a  fair 
criticism  of  the  committee  action  to  point 
out  that  there  is  at  least  an  inconsistency 
in  the  committee's  approach  in  this 
particular  legislatiiMi. 

We  know  that  a  great  debate  rages 
these  days  over  the  prerogatives  of  the 
executive  versus  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government.  In  this  bill  we  have  two 
amendments,  one  allegedly  handling  the 
situation  in  Greece  and  smother  allegedly 
handling  the  situation  in  Pakistan,  in 
which  the  committee  really  Is  attempting 
to  dictate  foreign  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  is  a  2-3rear 
authorization,  which  means  that  the 
oommlttee  is  saying  to  the  executive 
branch.  "For  2  years  yoxi  can  operate 
fi'eely  without  restraint  from  this  com- 


mittee." I  think  this  Is  a  iMwic  In- 
oonslstency. 

Pers(Hially  I  prefer  a  1-year  authoriza- 
tion so  that  our  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  could  control  the 
authorization  as  well  as  the  appropria- 
tion. I  beUeve  that  woiild  be  consistent 
with  the  views  expressed  m  Congress, 
espedally  by  some  of  the  TAemben  of 
ultrallberal  persuasion  who  wish  to  hog- 
tie  the  President  at  every  hand.  Iliey 
should  support  a  1-year  authorization 
in  the  aid  program  to  do  so. 

I  will  mention  the  Pakistani  problem 
briefly.  What  we  are  doing  in  this  act 
is  to  cut  off  all  aid  to  Pakistan  imtil 
some  prescribed  conditions  that  would 
meet  the  approval  of  an  international 
organization  were  met 

What  we  are  doing  is  creating  the 
possibility  of  a  major  war  between  Pak- 
istan and  India  for  this  very  reascm:  The 
one  country  that  has  a  dlahoUcal  inter- 
est in  tile  breakup  of  Pakistan  is  India, 
and  if  we  cut  off  all  military  and  other 
forms  of  aid  to  Pakistan,  what  we  are 
doing  is  weakening  Pakistcui  at  the  ex- 
pense of  India.  I  would  suggest,  if  the 
majority  is  being  consistent,  that  we 
should  have  a  provisioQ  cutting  off  all 
aid  to  India  until  Pakistan  qualifies  for 
some  form  of  aid.  At  the  moment  the 
Pakistanis  are  in  an  especially  dUQcult 
status.  I  am  convinced  the  Indians  will 
try  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Government 
of  India,  it  is  trying  to  allU  for  its  do- 
mestic failures  by  foreign  policy  agitat- 
ing against  Pakistan.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  directly  or  indirectly  coc^ierate 
with  such  conduct  of  foreign  p<^cy.  If 
I  could  make  one  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  to  emphasize  my  belief  that  there 
should  be  a  bit  of  consistency  in  the 
legislative  branch.  I  would  suggest  since 
there  is  an  evident  trend  to  try  to  con- 
trol the  Executive,  the  proper  way  to 
control  the  Executive  would  be  to  pass 
a  1-year  authorization.  At  an  appropri- 
ate time  I  will  have  an  amendmmt  to 
reduce  this  2-year  auth(»izatioD  to  a 
1-year  authorization.  I  expect  support 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  from  Mem- 
bers who,  consistent  with  their  actions 
on  other  bills  that  have  come  before  us 
and  consistent  with  their  criticism  of  the 
President  in  Southeast  Asia,  would  join 
me  in  limiting  the  Executive  to  a  1-year 
authorization. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PuciNSKi). 

Mr.  PUCIN8KX  Mr.  Chahman,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  at  the  provision  in  this 
bill  which  would  put  severe  limitations  on 
continued  foreign  mlhtcuy  sales  or  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  nation  of  Greece. 
This  is  a  2-year  bllL  Surely  we  ought  to 
think  about  this  provision  in  the  light  of 
a  2-year  commitment. 

I  share  the  concern  of  my  colleagues 
about  seeing  democracy  returned  to 
Greece.  Greece  is  the  cradle  of  democ- 
racy. The  Greeks  invented  it.  Surely  we, 
as  Americans,  have  a  close  kinship  with 
the  fundamentals  that  have  been  laid 
down  by  Greek  i^osophers.  When 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  drafting  the 
American  CoDstitution,  he  borrowed  very 
heavily  and  relied  very  heavily  on  Greek 


phllos(H)hles  of  democracy  and  incorpo- 
rated them  into  our  Constitution,  using 
those  concepts  at  human  dignity  that 
had  been  espoused  by  the  Greek  schoiara. 
As  a  matter  oi  fact.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  tbe 
teachings  of  the  Greek  phlloeophers,  and 
he  had  written  so  much  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy into  the  American  Constitution, 
that  he  actually  suggested  we  make  Greek 
the  official  langauge  of  the  United  States. 
His  proposal  was  defeated  by  only  one 
vote.  So  it  is  understandable  that  we.  as 
Americans,  would  have  a  very  deep  and 
keen  yearning  to  see  the  principles  of 
democracy  return  to  Greece.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  caretaker  government  of  pres- 
ent-day Greece  also  want  to  restore 
those  principles  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  in 
Greece  and  I  have  talked  to  the  Greek 
l>eople.  I  was  in  Greece  3  weeks  after  the 
present  Govemmoit  took  over.  I  took 
with  me  our  American  Consul,  because 
I  wanted  to  rely  on  his  translations.  He 
spoke  Greek  very  fluently.  As  we  moved 
through  the  streets  and  talked  to  the  peo- 
ple, we  found  that  the  people  of  Greece 
had  stated  in  their  reactions  to  the  colo- 
nels, "What  took  them  so  long  in  com- 
ing?" There  is  no  question  that  on 
AprU  21,  1967,  Greece  was  on  the  verge 
of  complete  chaos  and  of  falling  into 
Communist  hands.  The  Government  of 
Greece  was  in  a  state  of  complete  sham- 
bles and  ripe  for  a  Communist  takeover. 

I  personEklly  talked  to  the  late  Premier 
of  Greece,  George  Papandreou.  One  Sun- 
day afternoon  I  visited  with  him  in  his 
vUla.  We  spoke  in  Rngn«ii.  because  he 
spolce  a  halting  English,  and  I  asked  Mr. 
Papandreou  whether  or  not  he  could 
have  won  enough  votes  in  the  May  elec- 
tion to  form  a  government.  He  said.  "No, 
I  would  not.  I  would  need  30  additional 
votes,  and  I  would  have  to  get  them  from 
the  Communists." 

I  was  moved  by  Mr.  Papandreou's  com- 
plete frankness  but  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  sincerity. 

He  spoke  slowly  and  deliberately  and 
made  it  very  clear  he  was  willing  to  form 
a  coaUtion  in  order  to  return  to  power 
as  head  of  the  government. 

I  said,  "From  the  Communists?"  He 
said:  "Yes."  I  said.  "What  would  be  the 
price  you  would  have  to  pay?" 

He  said.  "Taking  Greece  out  of  NATO." 

I  asked :  "Would  you  be  willing  to  take 
Greece  out  of  NATO?" 

He  said,  "Yes,  that  is  right.  NATO  is 
no  good  to  Greece  because  in  our  strug- 
gles with  Turkey  NATO  could  not  help 
us,  under  the  rules  of  the  NATO  charter. 
Where  two  member  nations  are  involved 
NATO  cannot  be  involved." 

I  asked  Papandreau  if  that  was  the 
same  reason  his  son  worked  to  take 
Greece  out  of  NATO  when  he  was  De- 
fense Minister  and  the  senior  Papan- 
dreau repUed  "Yes." 

I  visited  Yaros  Island,  where  the  polit- 
ical prisoners  were.  I  believe  that  Con- 
sul Peterson  and  I  were  the  only  Amer- 
icans ever  permitted  to  visit  Yaros.  I  in- 
sisted on  personally  talking  to  the  pris- 
oners. And  we  talked  to  himdreds  of 
these  people.  They  admitted  openly  they 
were  Communists  and  were  waiting  to 
get  out  of  prison  in  order  to  do  every- 
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thing  they  could  to  overthrow  Oreeee  and 
to  deliver  It  to  the  Communtst  camp. 
Dejnity  Prime  Minister  Patakos  offered 
them  Immediate  freedom  If  they  woold 
pledge  not  to  try  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
emment  by  force,  lliey  jeered  at  his 
offer  and  said  they  would  never  stop  try- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Oovemment.  One 
young  lady  said  defiantly:  "I  was  bom 
a  Communist,  I  am  a  Communist  and  111 
die  a  Communist." 

So  I  say,  lir.  Chairman.  It  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  If  we  adopted  this  lan- 
guage. I  know  we  yearn  for  that  day 
when  Greece  will  return  to  democracy, 
but  right  now  we  need  Oreeoe  a  good  deal 
more  than  she  needs  us.  Greece  is  the 
southeastern  anchor  of  our  defense 
establishment  in  NATO.  I  say  that  this 
language  Is  much  too  restrictive. 

If  Greece  should  ever  fall,  the  Soviets 
would  have  apita  access  to  the  entire 
middle  last;  Israel  could  not  survive;  the 
entire  coast  of  Africa  would  be  vulner- 
able and  our  own  defense  d^iabillty 
would  suffer.  Greece  is  our  first  Hue  of 
defense  In  southern  Europe  today. 

If  I  were  to  relate  all  the  other  na- 
tions that  we  assist  which  are  not  under 
democratic  rule,  it  would  be  a  long  list. 
I  do  not  see  any  suggestion  being  made 
here  today  that  we  withhold  any  asedst- 
ance  to  Turkey.  I  dare  the  Defense  E>e- 
partment  to  show  this  House  what  the 
Turks  are  doing  against  American  tro<n>6 
on  American  bases  in  Turkey — assaulting 
tbem,  raiding  our  bases,  destroying  our 
properties,  and  shooting  our  soldiers. 

Why  do  we  single  out  Greece? 

Why  not  apply  these  same  sanctions 
against  all  of  our  allies  which  do  not 
have  our  standard  of  democratic  govern- 
ment? 

The  CHAIR&fAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stkatton).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Ii£r.  Chairman,  I  say 
we  would  be  making  a  great  mistake  if 
we  were  to  accept  this  language.  I  hope 
at  the  proper  time  this  language  will  be 
offered. 

Indeed,  as  we  look  at  the  Mediterra- 
nean, look  at  the  whole  coast  of  Africa, 
look  at  the  situation  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  Greece  today  offers  the  United 
States  its  only  reliable  base  of  operations 
for  NATO.  For  us  to  say  today  that  we 
are  gi^ng  to  deny  this  assistance  to 
Greece  is  to  play  "Russian  roulette"  with 
the  security  of  this  country  and  peace  In 
the  world. 

It  Is  the  irooy  of  our  time  that 
while  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  build 
new  alHanrcB  to  conspire  against  ns,  we 
Americans  Insist  in  driving  our  best  al- 
lies Into  the  enemy  camp.  Make  no  mis- 
take, the  Russians  have  been  maUng 
overtures  to  the  Greek  Govermnent;  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  Soviet  mission  visited 
Athens.  I  think  we  should  be  grateful 
that  Prime  Minister  Papad<nxial08  re- 
mains loyal  to  the  Umted  States  and 
NATO. 

Sorely,  we  are  pressing  this  nation 
for  Improvemoit.  Our  Bmbnawdca'  is  do- 
ing a  great  job  in  Greece  trying  to  Im- 
pven  upon  the  Greek  Goverameot  the 


need  for  restoring  democracy  In  that 
country  as  soon  as  possible.  And  much 
has  bem  done.  I  have  talked  to  Prime 
Minister  PapadopouloB  a  great  deal  about 
this.  I  know  his  desires  and  yeamtngs. 
He  is  a  fierce  patriot;  he  wants  to  re- 
stwe  the  glory  of  Greece.  He  is  trying 
to  bring  the  country  back  to  democracy. 
But  this  is  not  the  easiest  thing  to  da 

Let  me  remind  you  that  our  own  coun- 
try, the  United  States  of  America,  took 
more  than  12  jrears  to  implement  a  dem- 
ocratic constitution  after  the  American 
Revoluticm. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  Government  saved  Greece  from  fall- 
ing into  Communist  hands,  and  no  one 
knows  better  than  Prime  Minister  Papa- 
dopoulos  that  democracy  must  be  re- 
stored. But  not  a  way  which  will  bring 
about  a  return  of  chaos  and  downfall  to 
the  Communists. 

It  would  be  my  hope  we  can  exert  as 
much  effort  as  we  can  to  restore  democ- 
racy to  that  country,  but  not  to  do  it 
by  cutting  off  miUtary  aid,  which  is  the 
only  source  of  survival  for  Americans 
participating  In  NATO  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  exposed  to  these 
restricticKis  in  military  and  economic  aid 
to  Greece  because  I  am  not  g(^ig  to  stq>- 
port  a  move  that  will  plunge  Greece  into 
the  Soviet  orbit. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  believe  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  were  very 
pointed  and  very  correct  in  what  he  says. 
We  should  not  neglect  our  very  clear 
ally  with  military  support.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman offer  an  amendment  to  correct 
the  things  he  has  stated? 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  It  Is  my  h(q>e.  If  an 
amendment  like  that  is  not  offered,  yes; 
that  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  re- 
shape this  language  so  that  military  aid 
will  c<»itinue  to  Greece. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yietld  10  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  preced- 
ing speaker  says  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  we  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  foreign  aid  bill  here  today.  I  wish 
he  had  supported  the  moves  that  were 
made  in  committee  to  hold  it  to  a  1-year 
program  so  that  we  might  have  Vtxt  same 
opportunity  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  have  said  in  the 
mmority  rqxurt  on  this  mnltlblllion  dol- 
lar f  or^gn  handout  UB — this  Is  the  year 
when  the  American  people  might  well 
have  eapected  a  farewdl  to  alms. 

Beset  with  rising  taxes  m  every  State, 
county,  mtmldpality  and  borough  \n  the 
Nation;  with  debt  and  deOeit  oc  every 
hand  and  rampant  Inflation  feeding  up- 
on itself;  with  costs  of  living  climbing 
every  month;  with  wages  chasing  splral- 
Ing  prices  in  ever  widening  drdes;  with 
a  Federal  budget  last  year  that  was  siip- 
poeed  to  produce  a  surplus  of  $1.3  billion 
and  wound  up  the  fiscal  year  with  a  defi- 
cit of  more  than  $23  billion,  conmionsense 


dictated  that  the  time  had  oome  for  an 
end,  or  at  least  drastic  reduotlODs,  In 
the  dispensing  of  alms  to  foreigners. 

Instotd,  what  have  we  here?  Not  a 
drastically  reduced  1-year  program  or, 
better  stlU,  no  new  f  imdlng  and  a  resort 
to  the  clogged  pipeline,  but  a  2-year  pro- 
gram and  it  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
an  additional  $6.8  billion.  I  repeat,  $6.$ 
billion  of  additional  Ixxrowed  mon^, 
In  addition  to  $24^  blUioo  in.  the  pipe- 
line, to  be  shoveled  out  f  ran  Washington 
to  Timbuktu  to  Ouagadougou  and  aU 
pomts  in  between. 

The  knowledge  of  this  magnitude  o( 
almsgiving  wiU  give  little  peace  of  mind 
and  comfort  to  those  Americans  who  are 
already  on  the  way  over  the  hill  to  the 
poorfaouse. 

But  for  those  Americans  who  are 
fighting,  or  v^o  have  already  fought  and 
lost  the  battle  for  economic  survival, 
what  we  have  discussed  thus  far  is  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg  in  terms  of  past 
and  present  foreign  handouts.  Provision 
has  heeo.  made  \n  other  legislation  for  a 
minimum  of  $9  billloin  more  for  bilateral 
and  multilateral  assistance,  and,  since 
1947,  no  less  than  $212  billion  has  been 
scattered  to  the  four  comers  of  the  earth 
by  the  checkbook  diplomats,  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  profilgate  Congress.  And 
what  has  been  the  return  for  this  stag- 
gering ou^xMiring  of  the  resources  and 
substance  of  the  American  people? 
"Peace  in  our  time."  did  you  say? 

Thirty-five  thousand  Americans  killed 
and  an  uneasy  military  truce  in  Korea 
gives  the  lie  to  that.  And  another  45,000 
killed  m  Vietnam,  where  there  is  still  no 
truce,  uneasy  or  otherwise. 

Where  are  the  architects  and  check- 
book artists  who  were  responsible  for  and 
promised  so  much  from  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization — SEATO— the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Bank,  to  name  but  three  of  a 
myriad  of  international  organizations  all 
heavily  financed  by  the  battered  citizens 
of  this  Nation? 

Every  member  of  SEATO  is  pledged,  as 
are  members  of  the  United  Nations,  to  go 
to  the  assistance  of  another  member  who 
Is  the  victim  of  aggression.  There  is  no 
pomt  in  recounting  what  has  happened. 
The  casualty  flgiu^  tell  the  cold,  hard, 
tragic  facts  of  life  and  death.  It  Is  Amer- 
icans who  have  carried  the  brunt.  And 
there  are  those  who  cannot  wait  to  get  all 
the  soft  loan  windows  open  and  manned 
in  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the 
better  to  shovel  out  our  cash. 

Billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  have 
been  dumped  into  Latin  America  through 
a  variety  of  faucets.  The  Inter-American 
Bank  was  spawned  to  expedite  the  flow 
In  behalf  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and.  Congress  was  told.  It  was  all  for  th* 
sweet-scented  purpose  of  providing  a 
climate  m  that  area  that  would  be  safe 
for  American  private  mvestors. 

Call  the  roll  of  American  mvestors  m 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile  and  other  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  ascertain  how  many 
of  them  are  now  champing  at  the  bit 
to  lay  their  cash  on  the  line  unless  its 
return  is  guaranteed  by  big  Big  Brother 
In  Washington,  who  has  the  option  of 
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digging  it  out  of  the  taxpayers'  podets  or 
starting  the  printing  presses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  I  have  said, 
and  I  repeat  it  now:  This  Nation  cannot 
police  and  bankroll  the  world  without 
going  bankrupt. 

President  Nixon  submitted  a  budget 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  some  $229 
UUlon  and  a  built-in  admitted  deficit  of 
$11.6  billion.  A  short  time  ago  the  finan- 
cial wizards  at  the  White  House  admitted 
the  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  would  be 
not  11  billion,  but  probably  more  nearly 
$18  billion.  Members  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  including  the 
chairman,  have  indicated  their  belief 
that  the  deficit  will  run  to  between  $25 
and  $30  billion. 

This  Nation  is  wallowing  in  more  debt 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  It 
simply  cannot  continue  to  yield  to  black- 
mall.  It  cannot  continue  to  fill  all  the 
tin  cups  that  are  held  out  and  grease 
all  the  hands  that  are  extended— palms 
up. 

There  has  been  growing  discussion  and 
indignation  in  Congress  because  of  huge 
cost  ovemms  in  various  programs  and 
projects.  The  foreign  handout  program 
was  hatched  in  1947  as  a  5 -year  deal 
to  cost  $5  billion.  Thirty-four  years  and 
$212  bilUon  later  it  is  still  with  us.  No 
cost  overrim  in  the  history  of  mankind 
can  equal  it. 

For  a  Nation  that  has  more  than  $400 
billion  of  Federal  debt  and  a  public  and 
private  debt  as  of  last  January  1  of  more 
than  $1,700  billion,  the  continued  out- 
pouring of  the  substance  of  this  country 
for  this  purpose  is  not  only  shameful — 
it  is  outrageous. 

Apparently  only  a  taxpayers'  revolt  or 
a  purge  of  Congress  can  stop  it. 

As  we  have  said  in  our  minority  report. 
Members  who  have  little  or  no  unem- 
ployment m  their  districts,  and  whose 
constitutents  are  not  concerned  about 
inflation,  wUl,  of  course,  have  no  dif- 
ficulty In  supporting  this  $6.8  billion 
bill.  The  rest  of  us  must  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mnxs). 

Mr.  MTT.T.q  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  Member  of  the  House.  I  have 
watched  with  deep  Interest  the  struggle 
of  the  Jewish  people  to  establish  and  to 
defend  their  state.  Despite  the  fact  that 
Israel  has  been  compelled  to  live  in  a 
state  of  siege,  the  Jewish  state  has  been 
able  to  reclaim  a  desolate  and  neglected 
land,  to  build  Its  economy,  to  develop  its 
agriculture  and  industry  and.  above  all. 
to  absorb  and  rehabilitate  hosts  of  ref- 
ugees who  came  in  search  of  sanctuary 
from  discrimination  and  persecution. 

In  this  effort,  the  State  of  Israel  was 
assisted  not  only  by  the  Jewish  people 
of  our  country  but  also  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  In  1951,  Con- 
gress voted  to  include  Israel  in  the  mutual 
security  program,  and  for  several  years 
thereafter  we  approved  grants  and  loans 
to  Israel. 

Israel  made  excellent  use  of  our  aid, 
as  econcHnists  have  testified,  and  proved 
to  be  a  showcase  for  the  democratic  sys- 
tem and  for  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gnun.  Israel's  growth  rate  has  been  spec- 
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tacular,  making  it  possible  to  terminate 
the  grants  some  10  years  ago.  Moreover, 
Israel  has  repaid  more  than  half  the 
money  that  was  loaned  by  our  Govern- 
ment for  economic  development. 

In  the  meantime,  Israel  has  been  com- 
peUed  to  fight  three  wars,  and  the  peace 
is  not  yet  in  sight.  Accordingly,  she  has 
had  to  acquire  arms  to  match  the  so- 
phisticated planes,  missiles,  and  tanks 
which  the  Soviet  Unicoi  has  with  such 
generous  terms  poured  into  Arab  States 
in  such  abundant  quantity.  While  the 
Soviet  Union  came  to  the  Arabs  with 
gifts  and  easy  financial  terms,  nobody 
ever  gave  Israel  any  arms.  She  has  al- 
wajrs  paid  her  defense  biU,  both  in  hu- 
man and  material  resources.  She  counts 
up  vast  def  mse  expenditures— and  many 
lives  lost. 

Because  of  her  defense  needs,  Israel's 
external  debt  burden  has  increased  to 
about  $3  billion.  The  average  Israeli  now 
owes  $1,100  in  external  debt,  almost 
twice  as  much  as  he  did  in  1967  at  the 
time  of  the  6-day  war.  Israelis  pay  high 
taxes  and  they  pay  heavy  interest 
charges  and  the  Israel  economy  is  in 
trouble.  Israel  has  appealed  to  the  ad- 
ministration for  economic  assistance. 
She  still  does  not  ask  us  for  the  gift 
of  arms.  She  is  paying  for  the  weapons 
she  buys  from  us,  but  there  are  limita- 
tions to  her  a^jacity.  We  must  be  con- 
cerned about  her  problems  and  we  must 
be  ready  to  assist  her.  Many  countries  re- 
ceive free  military  aid  from  the  United 
States;  many  receive  supporting  assist- 
ance to  ease  their  heavy  defense  burdens. 
It  is  time  we  recognized  Israel's  urgent 
need. 

I  am  glad  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  has  taken  note  of 
Israel's  {4>pesd  to  the  administration  and 
has  pointed  out  in  its  report  that  fimds 
for  this  purpose  can  be  made  available 
m  the  curr«it  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I 
strongly  urge  the  administration  to  use 
our  assistance  funds  to  assist  Israel  at 
this  critical  time.  We  have  been  generous 
to  many  coimtries  throue^out  the  world. 
If  there  is  one  country  which  faces  a 
grim  threat  to  her  survival  and  yet 
remains  completely  constant  in  her  com- 
mitment to  democracy  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  her  people — ^It  is  Israel. 

She  shares  America's  aspirations  for  a 
world  where  men  can  live  in  freedom 
and  peace.  I  hope  that  C<mgress  will 
make  it  clear  that  we  do  want  the  res- 
toration of  economic  aid  to  Israel  as 
part  of  this  authorization. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  . 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  support  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  9910,  which  add  a  new  chapter  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  con- 
cerning the  mtemational  control  of  nar- 
cotics. 

In  my  view,  this  new  chi4)ter,  which  is 
contained  in  section  108  of  the  legislation 
presoitly  before  us,  will  alleviate  the 
drug  abuse  problem  In  this  country, 
which  has  reached  epidemic  proportions. 
Uhdoubtedly,  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  its  effective  ImpIementatioD  will 
substantially  reduce  the  amount  of  hu- 


man misery   and  degradatlaa  that  la 
caused  by  hereto  addiction. 

I  am  extremely  gratified  that  such  a 
proposal  has  been  Included  tai  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1971. 

I  have  long  sought  to  have  this  provi- 
sion enacted  into  law.  Last  year  I  made 
numerous  attempts  to  arouse  the  inter- 
est of  the  administration  and  the  State 
Department  in  this  type  ol  proposBH.  but 
my  efforts  proved  unsuccessfuL  I  am 
pleased  at  long  last  that  the  proposal  is 
agam  bef  (M«  the  House. 

iSj  distinguished  ooUeagues  will  re- 
member that  on  December  9  of  last  year. 
I  Introduced  a  similar  proposal  as  a  flkmr 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  Fortign 
Assistance  Authcnlzatlan  Act.  This 
amendment  was  adopted  at  that  time  by 
the  House,  but  deleted  by  the  other  body. 

I  eqiecially  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Fortign  Af- 
fairs Committee  (Mr.  Morgan)  for  his 
leadership  and  cooperation  in  this  mat- 
ter; and  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RosBNTBAL).  who  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  my  proposal  before  his  Subcom- 
mittee on  Europe. 

Likewise.  I  am  extremely  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MoNAGAN)  for  Introducing 
and  supporting  the  mtemational  nar- 
cotics control  amendment  in  the  full 
committee.  His  amendment,  which  is 
similar  to  my  bill,  HJl.  1539,  has  been 
incorporated  in  section  108  of  HJl.  9910. 

I  thank  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut  for  his  effcMts  and 
warmly  endorse  his  proposal  which  in 
my  judgment  serves  to  strengthoi  and 
expand  my  pnq^osal. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  commend  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  strenuously  sup- 
ported International  drug  control  legis- 
lation and  particularly  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  including  this  lan- 
guage in  the  final  version  of  this  bllL 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  scope  and 
severity  of  the  drug  crisis  in.  this  coun- 
try, and  m  South  Vietnam,  has  drasti- 
cally intensified  during  the  past  few 
years.  As  a  result.  Congress,  tor  some 
time  now,  has  been  faced  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  bringing  the  international  traffic 
in  narcotic  drugs  under  control. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
now  realistically  responded  to  this  chal- 
loige.  By  including  a  drug  contrtd  pro- 
vision in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1971,  the  committee  has  recognized  that 
drug  abuse  Is  tnily  an  International 
problem  and  also  that  Congress  has  an 
obligation  to  protect  the  youth  of  this 
country  by  eliminating  the  blight  of  nar- 
cotics addictions  by  all  avaUable  means. 

Indeed,  this  oommlttee  has  become  the 
spokesman,  not  only  for  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  diligent^  pursued 
solotians  to  the  drug  proUem.  but  also 
for  miinnnw  of  distressed  Americans  who 
have  been  affected  directly  and  indirectly 
by  the  scourge  of  drug  addiotian. 

By  enacting  this  provision,  we  wHl  have 
demonstrated  to  the  countries  of  the 
world,  that  the  United  States  means 
business  and  that  we  will  no  longer  tol- 
erate their  exploitation  of  American 
youth. 
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Ifc  Js  my  feeling  ttaat  this  provtakn 
would  eff ecttTdy  Induce  the  oooperatton 
of  many  oountrtes  and  would  lead  to 
more  intenslTe  international  aettoQ  to 
curtail  the  Illegal  drug  traflle. 

Ibe  ratkmale  of  this  provlsioa  is  ac- 
curately and  succinctly  stated  in  tbe 
committee  rtfKVt: 

Tb*  Oommlttae  noognlaw  tbat  some  co\m- 
trlM  maj  nofc  wlah  to  ooopants  in  BolTlDg 
tlM  lutfoottos  pcoblaoi.  Suctx  oountzlM  tbould 
not  benefit  fttiin  Mitotanoe  provided  by  tbe 
United  Stotee. 

TUs  statement  demanstrates  the  oon- 
oem  of  the  committee  and  its  under- 
standing that  drastic  and  eSeetiTe  action 
must  be  taken  in  order  to  halt  the  illegal 
production,  processing,  and  dtstribution 
of  dangerous  drugs. 

Furthermore,  atooe  the  provision  al- 
lows the  President  to  make  a  determina- 
tion that  a  particular  country  is  not  co- 
operating, it  does  not  interfere  with  Pres- 
idential prerogatiTBs  in  foreign  policy 
matters.  In  addition,  the  pmpose  of  this 
l^islation  is  entirdy  in  accordance  with 
President  Nixon's  recent  observation 
that: 

Tbe  only  really  effective  my  to  end  beroln 
addiction  U  to  end  opium  production  end  tbe 
growing  at  p<vples.  X  will  propoae  that  as  an 
International  goaL 

I  eoneur  wholeheartedly  in  this  goal 
and  I  also  agree  with  the  statement  con- 
tained in  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  on  June  17. 1971,  that — 

We  want  good  relatione  wltb  otber  ooun- 
tnea,  but  we  cannot  buy  good  relatione  at  tbe 
eipenae  of  temporlstng  on  tbe  [drug]  prob- 
lem. 

Certainly,  the  proposal  before  us  would 
provide  the  President  with  a  significant 
weapon  in  his  fight  against  (hug  abuse. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  Just 
want  to  say.  before  the  gentieman  from 
New  Jersey  concludes  his  remarks  on  this 
bill,  that  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  offering  the  amendment 
to  tbe  supplemental  foreign  aid  author- 
ization last  fall  that  was  a  forerunner, 
in  my  (^dnlon,  of  the  narcotics  control 
amendmoit  that  is  Included  In  this  biU. 
The  gentieman  ftom  Connecticut  offered 
the  language  that  appears  in  section  108 
of  this  bill,  but  it  follows  the  line  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  last 
falL 

I  want  to  say  that  we  tocA  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  tbe  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roonio)  to  conference  last 
year,  and  we  did  not  make  out  very  well 
with  the  other  body  on  this  particular 
matter,  but  I  do  want  the  gentieman  to 
know  that  his  prriiminary  work  on  the 
fbreign  aid  su]M>lemental  i^iproixlation 
bill  rendered  a  valuable  service  in  calling 
the  attention  of  this  Congress  to  the 
serious  problem  we  are  having  with  the 
narcotics  that  are  oomtng  into  this  coun- 
try from  other  countries  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  iwpre- 
date  the  kind  remarks  of  the  gentieman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  MoBasw )  and  I 
do  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
onnmittee  and  commend  the  gentieman 


from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mokaoaii)  for  the 
proposal  which  now  is  pwt  of  this  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yMd? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Iifr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  and  tbe  gentieman 
from  New  Jersey  for  their  kind  words, 
and  I  would  like  to  further  supplement 
what  has  been  said  by  the  gentieman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Dr.  Morgan)  that  al- 
though this  amendment  was  offered  by 
me,  much  of  the  very  language  that  is 
included  in  the  amendment  was  the 
langiiage  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentieman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Roonto)  which  was  offered  2  years  ago. 
I  further  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentieman  for  his  woii:.  the 
primary  work  that  he  did  in  calling  at- 
tention to  this  very  great  problem.  I 
think  the  support  this  amendment  ^^^ 
received  goes  back  to  the  work  that  the 
gentionan  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Roonvo)  did. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIACKJI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too. 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
chairman,  the  gentieman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Morgan)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mowagan)  in  con- 
gratulating the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

I  recall  last  year  when  the  amendment 
the  gentieman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNo)  offered,  was  eventually  passed 
and  Incorporated  into  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  at  the  same  time  I  intro- 
duced a  comparable  amendment.  Look- 
ing to  it  as  a  great  hope  in  the  fight 
against  the  drug  problem.  I  think  back 
with  pride  of  having  stood  with  the  gen- 
tiemen.  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  advocate 
its  passage.  Although  it  was  taken  from 
the  bill  ultimately,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  efforts  the  gentieman  now 
in  the  well  exerted  last  year  are  reflected 
in  this  bill,  and  hopefully  will  Ise  enacted 
today,  and  ultimately  in  the  completed 
bill. 

In  my  judgment  this  deals  with  a  prob- 
lem tiiat  confronts  not  simply  those  of  us 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  but 
throughout  the  world,  and  could  produce 
a  salutery  effect  in  the  diminution  of 
the  crops  of  opium  ix^pies  throughout 
the  world. 

There  is  no  question  also  but  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  administra- 
Uon  responded  to  the  dialog  and  col- 
loquy that  found  their  way  into  the  Con- 
QRsssioNAi,  Record  last  year.  Notwith- 
standing that  this  provision  was  deleted 
from  the  bill  last  year  there  was  some 
reaction  and,  h(^>efully.  if  this  bill  is  en- 
acted into  law  it  will  produce  an  even 
greater  result  in  suppressing  the  crops 
of  opium  poppies  throughout  the  world. 

Of  course,  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1971  and  in  particular  in  support  of  ite 
new  chapter  entitied  International  Nar- 
cotics Control.  While  jierhaps  not  going 
far  enough,  this  section  of  the  bill  does 
provide  discretionary  authority  for  the 
President  to  suspend  economic  and  mH- 


itaiy  assistance  to  coimtrles  that  fall  to 
cooperate  in  the  control  of  iUegal  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs.  The  section 
also  authorises  the  President  to  provide 
aid  to  countries  to  eliminate  illegal  nar- 
cotics cultivation  and  processing. 

The  recent  successful  negotiation 
with  Turkey  to  eliminate  their  opium 
producing  vopcv  crop  by  next  year  will 
make  only  a  very  small  dent  in  the  total 
international  illegal  narcotics  market 

It  is  important  also  to  close  down  the 
processing  plants  in  France  at  this  time. 
Most  of  the  opium  from  the  Middle  East 
flows  through  France  where  it  is  proc- 
essed in  morphine  or  pure  heroin  and 
then  shipped  to  the  United  States.  Clos- 
ing down  this  point  of  the  operation  and 
preventing  its  establi^iment  elsewhere 
would  severely  cripple  the  illegal  nar- 
cotics trade. 

We  have  heard  glowing  statements 
from  the  executive  branch  about  the  in- 
creased efforte  of  the  P^ench  police  force 
to  stop  the  illegal  drug  processors  pri- 
marily concentrated  in  Marseilles.  Yet 
the  operations  continue.  The  effort,  while 
significantly  greater  than  action  taken 
in  the  past,  \&  still  only  a  token  attempt 
at  closing  down  these  heroin  factories. 

This  bill  would  let  the  President  go  to 
the  French  Government  and  request 
them  to  clamp  down  cm  the  drug  proc- 
essors. He  could  evoi  offer  them  assist- 
ance to  do  so.  But  if  they  refused,  he 
could  quickly  cut  off  UJ3.  economic  and 
military  aid  to  the  country. 

This  is  the  type  of  clout  we  need  to 
demonstrate  to  tiie  rest  of  the  world  our 
commitment  to  end  the  illegal  narcotics 
trade.  Diplomacy  has  failed  to  bring 
about  the  far-reacliing  agreements  re- 
quired to  end  the  curse  of  drugs  in  the 
United  States.  Recentiy.  Operation  In- 
tercept along  our  border  with  Mexico 
quickly  convinced  that  Government  to 
cooperate  or  suffer  economic  hardship — 
in  this  case,  to  the  border  area  tourist 
trade.  Now  it  is  code  named  Operation 
Cooperation,  a  much  better  program  for 
all  concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  measure  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today,  I  will  soon  introduce 
other  legislation  that  will  help  stop  the 
flow  of  illegal  drugs  to  our  shores.  One 
bill  would  create  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion in  law  such  that  a  person  arrested 
for  possession  of  heroin  would  also  be 
charged  with  smuggling.  Since  heroin 
is  not  grown  or  produced  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  have  to  have  been  ille- 
gally inu)orted. 

To  remove  this  charge  from  his  record, 
the  accused  would  have  to  finger  his  sup- 
plier. This  would  give  authorities  an 
added  tool  to  get  at  the  big  drug  traf- 
ficker. 

Another  bill  I  plan  to  introduce  would 
add  the  charge  of  manslaughter  to  the 
record  of  a  person  charged  with  push- 
ing heroin  if  his  customer  died  of  an 
overdose  of  the  drug. 

This  further  punishment  would  make 
peddling  narcotics  much  less  attractive 
and  help  take  some  of  the  big  pushers  off 
the  streets. 

Narcotics  and  dangerous  drug  abuse 
may  well  be  the  most  serious  problen 
facing  this  Nation  today.  It  pervades 
every  strata  of  society,  every  economic 
and  social  class.  It  is  in  the  suburbs  as 
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well  as  In  the  cities.  It  affects  rich  and 

poor  alike. 

Rome  was  destroyed,  not  from  with- 
out, but  from  within.  The  strongest  mili- 
tary defenses  in  the  world  at  that  time 
fell  quickly  to  the  onslaught  of  the  bar- 
barians who  found  a  citizenry  morally 
and  physically  weakened  by  their  ovm 
excesses. 

Unless  we  stop  the  destruction  of  our 
society  occurring  from  the  abuse  of 
drugs,  this,  too  wiU  be  our  page  in  his- 
tory. 

Only  recently  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  visited  New  York  CTlty 
to  see  firsthand  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse  in  the  slums.  They  were  shocked 
and  horrified  that  the  problem  was  so 
pervasive. 

If  it  takes  a  firsthand  visit  to  awaken 
the  Members  of  tills  body  to  the  urgency 
of  the  problem.  I  will  be  glad  to  per- 
sonally take  anyone  on  a  tour  of  my  city. 
As  a  23-year  veteran  of  the  police  force 
in  New  York,  I  have  seen  the  problem 
grow  and  develop  until  it  has  reached 
out  Into  all  comers  of  the  city  and  spUled 
over  into  the  suburt>s.  No  one  is  spared. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  section  end  hope 
that  this  will  be  only  one  of  many  steps 
this  Congress  will  take  to  stop  drug  abuse 
from  overtaking  our  Nation. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
very  much  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  shielding. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  kind  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affsdrs  Committee.  And  I  also 
want  to  single  out  for  commendation  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mona- 
(SAN)  who  had  this  proposal  included  as 
section  108  of  the  bill  before  us,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal) who  held  hearings  on  my  proposal 
by  his  Subcommittee  on  Europe.  Yet 
gratifying  as  is  the  committee  provision 
to  me,  my  long  struggle  to  bring  about 
the  enactmoit  of  tUs  legislation  has 
made  me  keenly  aware  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  only  a  first  step  in  actually  cutting 
down  the  supply  of  illegal  narcotics.  If 
the  legislation  is  to  be  at  all  effective, 
foreign  countries  which  seek  assistance 
from  us  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  sanction  vrill  be  effectively  en- 
forced whenever  there  is  a  lack  of  co- 
operation on  their  part.  Because  of  the 
grave  importance  of  this  matter  I  note 
with  dismay  that  the  State  Department 
has  in  the  past  opposed  this  form  of 
sanction  in  the  narcotics  area.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  is  a  danger  that  some  foreign 
ofBcials  in  coimtries  in  which  illegal 
drugs  are  produced  or  distributed,  or 
sold  to  American  servicemen,  will  assume 
that  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment will  hesitate  to  impose  the  sanc- 
tions cidled  for  by  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 108  of  the  bill  before  us. 

I  have  discussed  this  danger  with  tbe 
gentieman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mona- 
GHAN)  as  well  as  with  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I 
understand  that  imder  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  after  the 
proposed  sanctions  are  enacted  into  law. 


Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  have^tions  and  assessmente  to  International 
ontinuing  responsibility  to  exerdse    lending  organisations  such  as  tbe  World 

Bank  and  others,  and  our  funding  oC 
otber  activities  sut^  as  the  Peace  Coxv^ 
added  to  the  foreign-aid  measure  before 
the  House,  give  a  more  accurate  picture 
of  tbe  magnlt^Mlf  of  our  assistance. 

The  current  c^ort  to  assist  deveUvliV 
nations,  which  are  deficient  In  skills  and 
resources  required  for  a  modem  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  econrany.  is  far 
more  different  today  than  the  programs 
Institutf^  under  tbe  **«^r«>'»ii  idan  at  the 
termination  of  World  War  n.  Hie  object 
of  eccmomlc  aid  under  the  Marshall  plan 
was  recovery,  while  today  the  object  is 
development.  However,  development  of 
nations  cannot  take  place  unless  tbe  re- 
cipient nations  axe  willing  to  aid  than- 
selves  through  self-help  programs.  To- 
day, after  many  years  ot  q>ending, 
almost  $130  billion  of  our  American  tax- 
payers' money,  the  increased  level  of  de- 
velopmoit  in  the  so-called  develc^lns 
nations  has  not  in  my  opinicm,  been  par- 
ticularly noteworthy. 

However,  since  we  are  debating  today 
only  tbe  bill  that  is  labeled  foreign  as- 
sistance and  not  these  other  foreign  as- 
sistance bills,  I  will  ctmfine  my  calcula- 
tions to  this  particular  form  of  aid.  Tba 
most  accurate  estimate  covering  the 
years  since  1949  then,  I  am  told,  is  about 
$38  billion. 

But  regardless  of  which  figure  is  used, 
our  citizens  have  every  right  to  ask: 
Have  we  received  our  mcmey's  worth? 
The  answer,  at  best,  is  a  resounding  "No." 
Oh,  around  tbe  world  there  are  a  few 
bright  spots  that  we  can  see,  where  our 
forei^m  assistance  has  made  a  demon- 
strable contrU>ua(m. 

Western  Eur(H)e's  economic  recovery 
for  Instance  is  due  primarily  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  skills  and  industry  of  ite 
citizens  with  American  assistance.  Much 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Japan.  In  fact. 
I  contend  that  these  nations  have  re- 
covered to  tbe  point  where  they  now  pre- 
sent a  serious  challenge  to  our  Nation's 
economic  wdl-being. 

Israel  in  the  Middle  East,  Korea  and 
Taiwan  in  the  Far  East,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, owe  their  strength  to  the  Intelligent 
and  industrious  utilizaUcm  of  our  aid  in 
their  behalf. 

Most  of  these  successes,  however,  were 
achieved  some  years  ago.  If  I  thought 
that  other  countries  were  on  the  brink 
of  equal  success  perhaps  I  could  support 
the  bill  which  is  before  us  today. 

But  I  can  see  nothing  today  in  other 
parte  of  the  world  that  gives  me  encour- 
agement to  suiKwrt  this  bill.  Coups, 
countercoups,  revolutions,  and  dictator- 
ships are  the  steady  fare  of  today's  news 
readers.  And  we.  on  the  CTommittee  on 
Foreign  Aftairs  who  take  testimony  and 
receive  briefings  from  the  highest  offi- 
cials in  our  Government  can  sense  even 
a  sharper  feeling  oi  the  growth  of  na- 
tionalism and  turmoil  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  presume  to  sit 
in  Judgment  as  to  who  is  right  and  who 
is  wrong.  Fair  Judgment  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible. 

But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  with 
the  tensions,  stresses,  and  strains  surg- 
ing through  nuuiy  countries,  our  foreign 


the 

a  contlni 

legislative  oversight  to  make  suro  that 
the  sanctions  are  properly  employed  In 
appropriate  cases.  In  my  view  this  over- 
sight responsibility  on  the  part  of  (Con- 
gress is  as  important  as  the  law  itself — 
periiaps  even  more  important.  I  know 
that  the  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania 
agrees  with  me  regarding  tUs  matter 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  for  tiie 
purpose  of  the  legislative  record  that  we 
are  compiling  here  today  if  he  would 
comment  on  the  oversight  responsibility 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentieman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  obser- 
vation of  the  gentieman  from  New  Jer- 
sey— who  was  the  first  person  to  pro- 
pose this  form  of  sanction  in  the  narcot- 
ics area — that  if  the  sanction  is  to  be 
effective  it  must  be  imderstood  by  the 
recipiente  of  foreign  aid  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  not  hesitate  to  apply  it. 
I  also  agree  completely  that  the  Con- 
gress should  continuously  assume  re- 
sponsibility after  the  enactment  of  the 
law  to  oversee  its  implementation.  This 
would  be  the  case  even  if  the  State  De- 
partment Imd  supported  the  enactment 
of  legislation.  The  fact  that  our  State 
Department  has  opposed  the  sanction 
and  that  ite  opposition  is  widely  known 
in  foreign  diplomatic  ciroles  gives  us  a 
special  responsibility  to  assure  that  any 
law  ttiat  we  pass  of  this  type  will  be  en- 
forced. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Bir.  Burke)  . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Cliairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  HJR.  9910,  this  so- 
called  Forei^  Assistance  Act  of  1971. 

The  basis  for  my  opposition  reste  not 
upon  the  concept  of  op^poeiDg  helping 
those  who  deserve  our  help,  but  rather 
it  stems  from  a  deep  conviction  that  the 
program,  as  It  has  beoi  administered 
over  the  years,  has  become  a  shotgun 
approach  that  lias  drained  us  of  much 
of  our  Nation's  natural  resources  and 
has  taken  hard-earned  money  from  our 
American  taxpayers'  pockete  in  a  manner 
that  is  neither  consonant  with  the  stated 
purposes  of  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
nor  with  our  own  nationsJ  interest. 

Tbs  program  reflecte  little  concern  for 
the  overburdened  American  taxpayer. 
Certainly,  in  this  year  of  unrestrained 
inflation,  skyrocketing  war  coete  and 
serious  domestic  problems,  it  vrould  seem 
that  a  significant  reduction  in  foreign 
aid  authorization  would  be  in  order. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case.  Instead.  It 
is  now  pr(^>06ed  imder  HJl.  9910  that 
we  spend  more  money  this  year  and  next 
in  our  foreign  aid  programs  than  we  did 
last  year. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  that  to  me. 
there  is  wide  disagreement  as  to  what 
constitutes  foreign  aid.  Some  would  ar- 
gue that  many  programs,  such  as  our 
food-for-peace  program,  our  oontrlbu- 
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■writrtnivr*  to  ttiem  catuiot  be  put  to  ef- 
fective nae.  In  fact,  it  often  is  counter- 
pnxtoctiTe  in  its  application  and  even 
taannful  to  us  m  tbe  donor  oountiy. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examinee:  We  hare 
in  tbe  past,  given  ot  lent  to  Pakistan 
about  $5  billioa  in  economic  and  mlU- 
taiy  amrittfini^  Yet,  in  my  view,  this 
country  is  on  tbe  brink  of  disaster.  The 
western  sector,  the  site  of  the  estab- 
lished government  that  we  reoogniK.  be- 
labon  us  for  not  giving  it  more  aid.  The 
eastern  sector  maintains  that  we  are  not 
giving  it  awristanre  in  its  fli^t  against 
tbe  westorn  secttur. 

Or  we  take  the  case  of  some  of  the 
lAtin  American  dktatoishipa.  Our  fish- 
ing vessels,  operating  in  waters  that 
have  been  recognized  as  the  high  seas 
from  time  immemorial,  are  being  selxed 
by  DAval  craft  that  we  have  given  these 
natlODB  under  our  foreign  aid  programs. 

I  recognise  that  within  tbe  scope  ot 
tbe  foreign  aid  bUl  are  many  programs 
that  do  merit  support,  and  these  I  will 
support  to  the  best  at  my  ability.  I  am 
thinking,  for  example,  of  our  contribu- 
tions to  the  Children's  Fund— what  It 
means  to  childrm  deprived  of  the  means 
to  attain  maturity  in  good  health. 

Certainly  our  assistance  to  American 
schcxds  abroad  that  we  support  because 
they  are  demonstration  centers  of  edu- 
cation and  give  a  vitality  to  educational 
methods  that  would  otherwise  be  lack- 
ing. Is  a  worthy  endeavor— small  in  cost 
but  great  in  potential. 

These  are  but  two  programs  that  eire 
illustrative  of  the  fact  that  parts  of  the 
foreign  assistance  bill  should  be  sup- 
ported. Unfortunatdy,  they  are  oOeted 
as  something  of  an  appendage  to  the 
many  more  costly,  and  leas  productive, 
programs  some  of  which  may  not  even 
be  In  our  national  interest. 

When  the  final  vote  is  taken,  each  of 
us  must  vote  for  all  or  nothing.  We  can- 
not guBdify  our  vote.  So  long  then  as  we 
are  presented  with  this  grabbag  ap- 
proach. I  must  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAILUARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pxllt)  . 

Mr.  PKTJ.Y.  Mi.  Chairman.  If  Z  had 
my  way,  no  assistance  would  be  fur- 
nished under  HJl.  9910  to  any  country 
which  hereafter  seizes  or  Imposes  any 
penalty  or  sanction  against  any  UJS.  fish- 
ing vessel  engaged  In  fishing  more  than 
12  miles  from  the  coast  of  that  country. 
Nor  under  the  Sugar  Act  would  any  sotti 
natlcm  be  given  an  import  quota.  Nor 
would  such  a  nation  be  given  benefits 
undter  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  my 
colleagues  under  the  persuasive  lobbying 
of  our  Department  of  State  bdleve  that 
kid-glove  treatment  of  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors  is  necessary  to  keep  those 
countries  from  going  C(»nmunlst  or  for 
some  other  reasons. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  certain  that 
the  majority  of  this  House  agree  with 
me,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  they  be- 
lieve allowing  certain  South  American 
natlonB  to  illegally  seise  and  fine  our 
fishing  vessds  without  any  action  oa  our 
part  to  deter  ttaCM  seizures,  is  slmidy 


encouraging  these  hostile  acts  of  piracy 
to  continue  and  spread  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

Under  a  decision  of  the  International 
Court  of  Jiistlce  in  the  Anglo-Norwegian 
case,  no  coastal  nation  can  extend  their 
sovereignty  over  the  ocean  by  unilateral 
action.  And  I  think  it  is  disgraceful  for 
the  United  States  to  follow  a  pcdicy  of 
craveiUy  accepting  these  illegal  seizures 
pending  a  planned  international  confer- 
ence of  the  lAw  of  the  Sea  scheduled  in 
1973. 

In  1968,  Congress  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act 
providing  that  the  amount  of  fines  paid 
to  obtain  release  of  our  filling  vessels 
was  to  be  deducted  from  the  foreign  as- 
sistance allocations  to  any  offending 
countries.  But  from  that  day  to  this,  our 
Department  of  State  has  never  carried 
out  the  law.  It  Interprets  the  law  as  not 
being  mandatory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  the  House 
passed  my  bUl,  HH.  7117.  which  would 
spell  out  In  clear  language  the  obligations 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  so  that  the 
practice  of  misconstruing  the  Intent  of 
the  law  would  cease. 

I  had  planned  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  in  a  similar  fash- 
ion to  strengthen  tbe  section  dealing 
with  Illegal  fshing  vessel  seizures.  The 
law  has  had  language  providing  that 
"consideration  shall  be  given  to  exclud- 
ing from  such  assistance  any  coimtry 
which  hereafter  seizes  or  imposes  any 
penalty  or  sanctions  against  any  UJS. 
flstiing  vessel  on  account  of  its  fishing 
activities  in  international  waters." 

My  Intenticm  was,  and  I  had  so  advised 
the  membership  of  the  House,  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  B.M.  9910  to  change 
this  provision  to  make  the  amount  of  any 
fines  paid  to  obtain  release  of  our  boats, 
deductible  from  the  amount  of  foreign 
aid  allocated  to  the  offending  country. 

Personally,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  I 
would  prefer  to  ban  all  assistance  to 
such  a  country.  However,  I  think  it  best 
to  proceed  without  undue  confrontation 
right  now  and  in  view  of  the  action  of 
the  House  in  passing  HR.  7117  on  Mon- 
day, I  will  not  offer  any  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Brazil  begins  seizing 
our  shrimp  boats,  of  course,  I  am  sure 
the  House  will  want  to  Impose  an  actual 
prohibition  of  all  assistance,  and  perhaps 
a  ban  on  all  fish  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  such  a  coimtry.  Certainly, 
however,  a  settlement  at  the  conference 
table  with  these  various  Latin  American 
countries  Is  preferable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members  of 
tbe  body  will  understand  my  change  of 
mind  about  amending  this  bill  has  not 
altered  my  determination  to  settle  this 
dispute  one  way  or  the  other.  We  cannot 
stand  by  and  have  our  fishing  vessels 
seized  on  the  high  seas  by  nations  that 
claim  sovereignty  to  200  miles  off  their 
coasts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  work 
with  these  coimtries  to  work  out  a  scheme 
in  the  interest  of  fishery  conservation. 

Mr.  MORQAN.  Mr.  Chahrman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Schs- 

UKR). 

Mr.  8CHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 


of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mokoan)  and  the  full 
committee — for  their  diligence  in  report- 
ing a  fine  bill.  I  wish  to  commend  them 
particularly  for  that  portion  of  the  bill 
which  auth(»laed  the  Presidoit  to  fur- 
nish assistance  to  any  country  or  inter- 
national organization  for  the  control  of 
the  production  of,  processing  of,  aiyj 
traffic  in  narcotic  and  psychoixopic 
drugs.  This  provision  Is  every  bit  as  im- 
portant as  the  provisirai  permitting  the 
President  to  terminate  foreign  aid  to 
countries  which  fail  to  take  adequate 
steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drucs  frcm 
reaching  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  noted  in 
his  Jime  17  message: 

Amtrlca  bas  the  laigwt  number  of  taatola 
addicts  of  any  nation  In  the  world.  And  yet, 
America  doee  not  grow  opium — of  vtaleh 
heroin  U  a  derivative — nor  doee  It  w««wiifap- 
ture  heroin,  which  la  a  laboratory  procaai 
carried  out  abroad.  This  deadly  polaon  In  tbe 
American  life  stream  1b.  In  other  words,  a  for- 
eign Import. 

We  Will  not  end  heroin  addiction  in 
this  country  until  we  stop  this  "foreign 
lmi>ort."  Heroin  addiction  appears  to 
bear  a  special  relationship  to  heroin 
availability.  The  greater  the  availabU- 
Ity,  the  greater  the  number  of  addicts. 
The  reverse  also  appears  to  be  true.  Tbm, 
the  President  Is  correct  when  he  said: 

It  u  clear  that  the  only  reaUy  effeottve 
way  to  end  heroin  production  Is  to  end  opium 
produotton  and  the  growing  of  popples. 

A  solution  to  the  problem,  if  there  Is 
one,  must  begin  with  efforts  to  control 

the  production  of  opium  at  its  source 

in  the  poppy  fields  of  the  Near  and  Far 
East. 

A  significant  step  in  this  direction  was 
taken  less  than  60  days  ago  when  the 
Turkish  Government  announced  that  it 
would  abolish  opium  production  in  1973. 

This  prohibition  will  require  an  ener- 
getic law  enforcttnent  dSTort  if  it  is  to  be 
successful,  and  American  technical  aid 
and  assistance  will  be  essential  in  this 
regard.  It  has  been  estimated  that  tbe 
entire  American  addict  population  uti- 
lizes only  50,000  to  60.000  pounds  of 
opdum  equivaloit  ftrtnuniViy  and  that  this 
demand  could  bet  met  by  the  cultivation 
of  no  more  than  5  to  10  square  miles. 
This  fact  Indicates  the  magnitude  of  the 
law  enforcement  effort  that  will  be  re- 
quired if  illicit  opium  production  is  to  be 
eliminated. 

The  elimination  of  Illegal  Turksh  pro- 
diKtion.  while  a  major  and  necessary 
first  step,  will  not  guarantee  an  end  to 
the  availability  of  Illegal  drugs. 

Most  of  the  world's  supply  of  Illegal 
opium  is  produced  in  the  Far  East,  with 
other  areas  tending  to  rank  In  descend- 
ing order  of  importance  as  one  moves 
westward.  Thus,  Burma,  Laos,  and  Thai- 
land accoimt  tor  more  than  half  of  the 
estimated  world  illicit  production  of  1,250 
to  1,400  tons,  with  Burma  alone  account- 
ing for  an  early  30  percent.  Tlie  Afghani- 
stan-Pakistan region  Is  In  second  place 
and  Ihdia  in  third. 

Thus,  even  the  total  elimination  d 
poppy  culture  in  Turkey  wiU  not  solve 
the  problon.  The  cessaticm  of  illicit  pro- 
duction In  that  country  would  only  result 
in  a  shift  to  new  sources  of  supply.  Hlm- 
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mstion  of  Turkey  as  a  source  would, 
of  course,  be  beneficial:  Indeed,  such 
an  accomplishment  would  diminish  the 
number  of  suivly  routes  to  be  discovered 
and  disrupted  and  would  force  Illegal 
suppliers  to  spend  time  and  money  to 
make  new  contacts  and  to  develop  new 
methods  of  distribution.  However,  we 
must  also  begin  major  efforts  now  to 
control  the  supply  available  from  other 
regions  as  well. 

Control  of  illicit  opium  production  in 
the  Far  East  may  prove  even  more  diffi- 
cult than  control  of  Turkish  production. 
In  this  area,  opium  production,  although 
Illegal,  occurs  in  regions  over  which  the 
central  government  lack  sufficient  ad- 
ministrative control  to  enforce  the  law. 

Moreover,  in  many  of  these  same  areas, 
opium  is  the  only  crop  which  can  be 
grown  and  profitably  tnmsported  to  mar- 
ket. One  expert  has  informed  me,  for 
example,  that  if  one  village  in  the  Far 
East  were  to  substitute  potatoes  for 
opium,  it  would  require  all  of  the  vil- 
lage's 52  horses  for  4  months  to  get 
the  crop  to  market — less  than  25  kilome- 
ters away. 

Under  these  conditions,  contrtd  of  il- 
licit production  will  require  the  provision 
of  substantial  resources.  When  the 
United  Nations  CTommission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs — an  organ  of  the  Economic  and 
Soclid  Council — considered  the  problem, 
it  noted  that — 

In  vlrtuaUy  every  case,  the  countries 
where  (Ulldt  opium)  production  took  place 
were  developing  countnee,  and  the  areas 
within  their  territory  where  there  was  such 
narcotics  cultivation  were  usti&Uy  the  more 
underdeveloped  and  poorer  parts  of  the 
whole  national  territory.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  governments  concerned,  with 
their  limited  financial  reeouroes  and  many 
Imperative  claims  of  high  national  laiortty 
In  their  budget,  required  substantial  outside 
assistance  in  order  to  create  tbe  conditions 
under  which  tbe  populatton  involved  oould 
adopt  other  means  of  livelihood  than  the 
oultlvaitlon  of  narootio  crops. 

This  "substantial  outside  assistance" 
should  be  utilized  in  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  a  comprehensive 
international  program  involving  crop 
substitution  and  diversification,  law  en- 
forcement, drug  abuse  preventicm  educa- 
tion, and  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 
This  is  the  only  method  of  eliminating 
Illicit  opium  production  which  has  any 
real  chance  of  success. 

The  United  Nations  has  already  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  worldwide  effort  of 
this  type.  In  October  1970,  at  the  urging 
of  our  State  Department,  tiie  United  Na- 
ticms  established  a  l^^eclal  P\md  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control.  This  Fund,  nm  by  inter- 
national civil  servants  and  financed  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  govern- 
mental and  private  soiu-ces,  is  designed  to 
finance  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  control  of  the  inter- 
national traffic  in  Illegal  opium  and  its 
derivatives. 

We  must  utilize  leadership,  resources, 
and  example  to  make  the  fund  an  ef- 
fective and  significant  ally  in  an  Inter- 
national effort  to  end  drug  abuse.  The 
specitd  fund  offers  a  means  whereby  Vba 
United  States  can  contribute  to  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  here 


and  abroad  without  charges  of  "Ameri- 
can imperialism." 

BIr.  Chairman,  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotic drug  abuse  in  the  United  States  is 
Inextricably  intertwined  with  the  world- 
wide problem  of  drug  abuse.  In  all  prob- 
ability, the  situation  in  the  United  States 
will  not  be  brought  under  control  with- 
out a  substantial  international  effort  in- 
volving law  enforcement,  crop  substitu- 
tion, economic  development,  education 
and  prevention,  research,  and  treatment 
and  rehabilitation. 

This  legislation  will  give  to  the  Pres- 
ident the  authority  to  develop  substan- 
tial International  effort  such  as  I  have 
outlined.  However,  this  vrlll  require  true 
Iradership  and  imagination.  Today  the 
House  is  providing  the  President  with 
the  tools  required  to  do  the  Job  but  the 
successful  implementation  is  up  to  the 
Presidoit. 

Finally,  Mr.  Ctudrman,  an  interna- 
tional program  will  not  produce  a  simple 
and  prompt  end  to  the  problran  of  drug 
abuse.  Drug  abuse  is  essentially  a  symp- 
tom of  underlying  alienaticm,  bitterness, 
and  despair  which  produces  a  desire  to 
escape  to  a  world  of  unreality.  Until  we 
eliminate  these  root  causes,  drug  abuse 
in  some  form  will  be  with  us. 

The  type  of  program  I  have  outlined 
will,  however,  disrupt  the  criminal  ele- 
ments which  are  supplying  the  demand 
for  narcotics,  help  get  the  addict  out  of 
a  life  of  full-time  crime,  and,  most  im- 
portantly, buy  time.  Time  we  can  use  to 
deal  with  the  causes  of  drug  abuse;  time 
to  develop  new  and  effective  methods  of 
addict  treatment  and  rehabilitation; 
time  to  develop  effective  means  of  pre- 
vention, including  a  long-lasting  block- 
ing drtig  and  preventive  inoculation — 
in  short,  time  in  which  to  save  our 
youth — ^Indeed,  save  the  next  generation 
of  leaders  aroimd  the  world. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  C!halrman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SxsK) . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentieman 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Morgan)  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosknthal)  particularly  for  the  section 
on  International  Narcotics  Control. 

I  have  some  leglslatton  pending  before 
that  committee,  and  I  was  privileged  to 
testify  regarding  the  establishment  of  a 
narcotics  corps  in  Vietnam  in  the  hopes 
that  we  could  use  a  program  in  connec- 
tion with  AID  to  enhance  our  efforts  and 
co(«}eratlon  with  the  Vietnamese  in  nar- 
cotics control  in  connection  with  our 
servlcemen.  However,  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  an  amendment.  I  think  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bOl  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  As  I  say,  I  think  the  committee 
Is  to  be  commended. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  In  re- 
gard to  the  language  on  page  12  of  tbe 
bill  regarding  Pakistan  and  oiu:  mllltaxy 
and  economic  assistance  to  that  country. 
First  let  me  commend  again  the  dlstln- 
gidshed  chairman  and  his  committee  on 
the  language  which  is  contained  In  the 
bin  at  the  bottom  of  page  12  and  at  the 
top  of  page  13,  where,  as  I  would  inter- 
pret it,  all  military  and  economic  as- 


sistance to  Pakistan  wlU  oeaae  vpaa  en- 
actment of  this  leglslatioD  and  conttnue 
to  be  held  in  abeyance  tmUl  such  time  as 
the  President  has  certified  that  tbe  stt- 
uatlon  has  oorrectec<  itself  In  connection 
with  the  refugee  problem  in  East  Pak- 
istan. I  believe  that  is  correct,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU  be  ^ad  to  yldd 
to  the  gentieman  for  his  comment  In 
that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  SISBL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  lUce 
to  inquire  as  to  what  is  the  total  amount 
of  military  assistance  or  militaiy  aalez 
which  have  occurred  to  Pakistan  wttbln 
the  last  fiscal  year,  that  Is  during  fiscal 
year  1971,  if  the  goitleman  has  that  totaL 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  programed  mili- 
tary sales  for  fiscal  year  1972  Is  $5  mil- 
Uon.  I  believe  tiiat  what  was  programed 
tat  1971  was  somewhat  larger. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  $5  million  programed, 
then,  for  1972  will  not  be  delivered,  as- 
suming this  bill  becomes  law  with  this 
language;  is  that  correct? 

IiCr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct  The 
Department  of  State  has  already  sus- 
pended the  Issuing  of  licenses,  under  the 
munitions  control  act  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  SIBK.  Any  commitments  In  con- 
nection with  previous  appropriations 
which  are  made  possible  by  authoriza- 
tions to  Pakistan,  going  back  to  past 
authorizatiMis  and  e^^propriations.  if  I 
understand  oonectiy,  according  to  this 
language,  are  also  to  be  stopped?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  SIBK.  In  other  words,  that  which 
has  not  been  actually  committed  through 
contract  is  covered?  What  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  is  Just  how  far-reaching  is  the 
language.  It  sounds  pretty  far-reaching. 
It  says  "under  this  act  or  any  other  act." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Everything  except  out- 
standing irrevocable  letters  of  credit  will 
be  stopped. 

Bfr.  Sli^.  Let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished goiUeman  from  Pennsylvania, 
again  I  want  to  commend  him  on  this  ac- 
tion. I  am  very  mwdi  concerned,  when 
reports  come  to  us  that  we  have  actually 
within  the  past  few  months  continued  to 
permit  military  supplies  and  military 
sales  to  fiow  to  Pakistan,  in  the  light  of 
their  conduct,  which  I  believe  is  be- 
coming vrell  known  in  connection  with 
the  East  Pakistan  situation.  I  would  hope 
that  this  would  tend  to  bring  some  con- 
cern on  t^e  part  of  the  West  Pakistan 
government  to  the  fact  that  something 
must  be  done  toward  permitting  a  vkXLW- 
cal  settlement  and  an  opportunity  for 
tiieee  refugees  to  feel  some  sense  of  se- 
euri^  in  returning  to  their  homes  in 
East  Bengal.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  In  a 
very  poor  situation  to  continue  to  per- 
mit sales  of  arms  to  flow  to  a  govern- 
ment involving  Itself  in  the  kind  <a  ac- 
tivity which  it  Is,  where  genocide  is 
taking  place  in  connection  with  the 
East  Pakistani. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Fkeliwghuysxh)  . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  we  once  again  engage  in  debate 
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on  a  foreign  aid  bill,  the  questton  arlMs  aa 
to  what  should  be  wnpharinwL  Perhi^ 
most  of  us  have  decided  how  we  plan  to 
Tote  on  the  bill  but  some  stUl  may  be 
depeodlng  on  the  ddsate  to  h^  them 
make  up  their  minds. 

Assuming  that  some,  perhaps  especial- 
ly the  newer  Bfembers,  are  undecided, 
and  also  that  they  are  Interested  in 
knowing  more  about  what  Is  involved  in 
this  bm.  HJt.  9910.  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  personaUy  feel  its  passage 
Is  of  importance  to  the  security  and  wel- 
fare of  our  own  country.  Though  de- 
scribed by  some  as  a  "giveaway"  and  a 
"handout."  passage  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  much 
in  our  own  national  interest. 

An  of  \is  recognize  that  the  recipients 
of  this  aid  will  be  foreign  countries,  but 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the 
lion's  share  of  the  actual  expenditures 
will  be  in  this  country.  Baslfially  what  we 
send  abroad  are  goods  and  services,  and 
in  each  cases  the  outlay  is  directly  related 
to  our  own  interests.  Furthermore,  con- 
trary to  what  some  may  think,  foreign 
aid  does  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  There  is  cur- 
rently a  modest  Inflow  to  this  country 
fnnn  payments  on  loans  already  made. 

How  Is  the  money  to  be  spent?  Tlie 
detailed  breakdown  Is  given  an  page  2 
of  the  committee  r^wrt.  Very  briefly, 
the  total  amount  of  the  authorisation  is 
approximately  $3.4  billion  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year;  of  this  amount,  approxi- 
mately $2  bDUon  is  for  security  assistance 
and  $1.4  bllllai  for  development.  Similar 
amounts  are  recommended  for  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Turning  first  to  the  military  assistance 
proposed,  there  are  three  major  cate- 
gories of  aid— grants,  security  support 
and  assistance,  and  military  credit  sales. 
Some  $705  million  is  sought  In  new  dUl- 
gatlonal  authority  to  provide  grants. 
TTiese  are  designed  primarily  to  help  our 
allies  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 
The  chart  on  page  24  reveals  that  Korea 
Is  scheduled  to  receive  the  largest 
amount  of  this  type  of  asstotanee.  fol- 
lowed by  Cambodia  and  Tui^ey.  The 
amount  recommended,  incidentally.  Is 
very  close  to  the  amount  actually  ap- 
propriated for  flaeal  year  1971. 

Somewhat  more  than  $800  minion  Is 
needed  for  security  supporting  assist- 
ance. This  represents  a  sharp  41-percent 
increase  in  the  amount  actually  appro- 
priated last  year.  Because  this  increase  is 
so  sharp  it  is  Important  to  understand 
where  these  funds  are  to  be  vent  0(  the 
total  amount  now  programed,  some  90 
percmt— $762  million— is  programed  for 
four  countries.  These  are  Vietnam,  which 
is  scheduled  to  receive  $566  mUlion: 
Cambodia,  which  is  to  receive  $110  mn- 
Uon;  lAos,  $47.2  mUllcm;  and  Tbafland. 
$40  mlUion. 

Of  these  recipients,  Vietnam  is  ob- 
viously by  far  the  largest  benefldary. 
These  funds  are  to  hdp  the  Oovemment 
of  Vietnam  assume  vastly  greater  direct 
responsibiUty  as  the  American  mllltaiy 
presence  is  reduced.  Hie  war  to  maintain 
reasonable  price  stabiUty  In  Vietnam 
must  stiU  be  fought  and  this  job  wlU  not 
be  easy.  Support  must  be  provided  for 
the  pacification  program,  for  the  refa- 


gees.  and  for  rawaltlw  and  other  i1c- 

tlms  of  the  war.    . 

Our  contributions  to  Cambodia.  Laos, 
and  Thailand  wlU  also  be  substantial, 
and  win  be  aimed  at  the  severe  disloca- 
tions and  Inflation  brought  on  by  the 
war,  and  to  cope  with  int»nal  security 
problems. 

Changes  in  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  are  also  contained  in  this  bin.  It  is 
proposed,  for  example,  to  extend  from 
10  to  20  years  the  period  for  which  credit 
may  be  extended  so  Uuit  countries  may 
find  it  somewhat  easier  than  is  now  pos- 
sible to  finance  their  own  defense  needs. 
It  la  proposed  also  that  the  authorisa- 
tion ceOliag  for  mUitaiy  sales  be  ralaed 
to  $510  million,  and  that  the  celling  on 
sales  to  Latin  Amnlca  be  raised  to  $160 
million. 

The  second  of  Vbs  two  broad  categories 
to  be  authorized  involves  economic  as- 
sistance. Nearly  a  third  of  the  total 
sought— $450  million— is  to  provide  de- 
velopment loans.  An  additional  $180 
miUion  in  unused  authorizations  win  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  the  fun  $580  mUllon 
sought  by  the  administration. 

Development  loans  by  now  have  be- 
come a  major  instrument  by  which  we 
provide  assistance,  on  a  bilateral  basis,  to 
friendly  less  developed  countries.  Only  15 
countries  are  scheduled  to  receive  this 
type  of  aid,  and  of  these,  three  coim- 
tries — India,  Indonesia,  and  Pakistan — 
are  programed  to  receive  70  percent  of 
the  total. 

Technical  cooperation  and  develop- 
ment grants  are  scheduled  to  receive 
some  $183  million  yearly,  which  com- 
pares roughly  to  the  amounts  previously 
made  available. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  remains  as  a 
major  recipient  of  assistance,  with  some 
$378  miUion  recommended  for  author- 
ization. Specific  authorizations  of  $100 
million  apiece  are  included  also  for  popu- 
lation programs,  and  for  humanitarian 
assistance  to  Pakistan  refugees. 

Before  concluding,  lUr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  certain  re- 
strictive language  in  this  bill,  regarding 
aid  to  Greece  and  to  Pakistan.  The  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  Greece  is  found  on 
page  12  of  the  bill,  and  with  respect  to 
Pakistan  on  page  13. 

No  reason  is  given  in  the  blU  for  limit- 
ing aid  to  Greece,  and  the  President  may 
waive  the  restriction  for  "overriding  re- 
quirements of  the  national  security."  He 
is,  however,  limited  in  the  amount  he  can 
provide  under  the  waiver  to  the  amount 
actually  provided  to  Greece  last  year. 

The  committee  report  makes  clear — 
on  page  28  of  the  report— that  this  ac- 
tion Is  recommended  "because  the  time 
has  come  for  the  United  States  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Greek  people  that  it  does 
not  approve  of,  or  condone,  the  faUiue 
of  the  military  dictatorship  In  that  coun- 
try to  schedule  parliamentary  elections 
or  otherwise  to  permit  a  restoration  of 
constitutional  processes  in  Greece."  The 
committee  report  then  asserts  that  this 
action  "will  demonstrate  to  the  people 
of  that  country  Uiat  the  Congress  sup- 
ports and  encourages  the  nuild  restora- 
tion of  fimdamoital  freedoms  in 
Greece." 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
argue  that  Congress  cannot  Impose  re- 
strictions on  assistance  we  may  give  to 
foreign  countries.  But  in  the  case  of 
Greece,  is  this  wise?  I  doubt  it  very  much. 
It  is  not  that  I  object  to  Congress  express- 
ing its  unhapplness  with  repressive  re- 
gimes in  countries  traditionally  friendly 
to  us.  We  can,  and  often  do,  express  our 
displeasure  about  the  policies  of  other 
countries.  It  Is  appropriate  for  us  to  do 
so  if  a  country  which  we  might  aid  is 
pursuing  policies  which  will  more  than 
likely  make  our  aid  of  little  value.  In- 
donesia under  Sukarno  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  present  situation  in  Greece  is  dif- 
ferent. No  one  tu-gues  that  the  aid  we 
have  given  to  Greece,  or  which  we  might 
give,  win  be  wasted.  Indeed,  the  commit- 
tee report  recognizes  that  Greece  plays 

This  admission,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
those  who  would  suspend  aid  to  Greece, 
imderlines  the  weakness  of  their  case. 
The  committee  report  itself  acknowl- 
edges that  the  President  may  find  it  "nec- 
essary" to  exercise  his  waiver  authority, 
in  which  case  he  is  to  make  "every  effort" 
to  convince  the  Greek  Junta  that  "a  faO- 
ure  to  restore  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses in  Greece  wiU  prejudice  United 
States-Greek  relations." 

This  language,  Mr.  Chairman,  indicates 
clearly  that  the  restriction  on  aid  is  in- 
tended to  have  a  psychological  effect.  It 
Is  to  "demonstrate"  to  the  Greek  pec^ile 
how  we  feel  about  their  Government. 
Such  a  ploy  will  do  little,  if  anything,  to 
encourage  the  Greek  Government  to 
speed  the  return  to  democracy.  Indeed, 
this  form  of  pressure  may  even  consoli- 
date the  suwort  of  the  Greek  people  be- 
hind the  present  Government.  The 
weapon  which  Congress  seeks  to  employ, 
in  my  opinion,  is  as  likely  to  retard  as 
to  hasten  a  return  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment to  Greece. 

Restrictions  on  aid  to  Pakistan  present 
an  even  more  difficult  problem.  The  com- 
mittee has,  I  am  glad  to  point  out,  rec- 
ognized the  urgent  need  for  humani- 
tarian assistance  for  this  area.  A  new 
section  491  authorizes  approprialton  of 
$100  million  for  this  purpose.  Under  the 
new  provision  (W)  (1)  in  section  620,  food 
and  other  humanitarian  assistance  to 
these  refugees  is  to  be  "coordinated,  dis- 
tributed, and  monitored  imder  tntema- 
tional  auspices." 

It  is  encouraging  to  note,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
has  already  agreed  to  aUow  an  interna- 
tional group  of  156  experts  in  relief  and 
rehabilitation  into  East  Pakistan.  Ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  there  win  be  a 
total  of  73  monitors  in  this  group,  sta- 
tioned in  various  parts  of  East  Pakistan 
and  in  immediate  contact  with  a  United 
Nations  headquarters  to  be  established  in 
Dacca.  East  Pakistan. 

This  recognition  by  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  of  the  usefulness  of  an  in- 
ternational group  to  help  cope  with  the 
tragic  situation  in  East  Pakistan  Is  sig- 
nificant. Mr.  Chairman.  Not  only  should 
it  lead  to  the  early  development  of  a 
meaningful  international  oversight  func- 
tion such  as  is  envisaged  in  section  620 
(W)(l),  but  an  international  presence 
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such  as  this  should  lead  to  an  early  re- 
duction in  tensions  in  the  area. 

liie  committee's  recommendation  that 
humanitarian  assistance  be  provided 
contrasts  sharply  with  its  proposed  sus- 
pension of  aU  other  assistance,  both  mili- 
tary and  economic.  It  is  true  that  the 
President  may  waive  this  suspension,  un- 
der a  new  section  620(W)  (2) ,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
is  cooperating  f  uUy  in  normalizing  the 
situation  tn  East  Pakistan.  Time  only 
will  teU  whether  this  waiver  wUl  be  used, 
or  whether  the  legislative  restriction  wlU 
in  fact  result  in  a  prolonged  suspension 
of  aid  to  Pakistan. 

My  instinct  is  that  this  restriction  on 
aid  to  Pakistan  wiU  do  little  to  resolve 
that  tragic  situation.  Indeed,  I  fear  it 
may  hobble  the  efforts  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  Itself  must  make  if 
order  is  to  be  restored. 

Recent  events  in  East  Pakistan,  and 
the  filght  into  India  of  millions  of  refu- 
gees, are  fact,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  aU 
understandably  appalled  at  what  has 
happened.  Now.  however,  regardless  of 
why  these  events  have  occurred,  and 
who  is  to  blame  for  their  occurrence, 
the  immediate  necessity  Is  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  avoid  still  further  de- 
terioration in  the  situation. 

A  blanket  suspension  of  aid,  both 
military  and  economic,  will  obviously  not 
keep  the  Government  of  Pakistan  from 
taking  whatever  steps  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  put  down  an  insurrection.  If 
Congress  wishes  to  criticize  recent  ac- 
tions of  Pakistani  military  forces  in  East 
Pakistan,  we  can  do  so  by  suspending  all 
military  aid.  We  should  not,  however, 
limit  the  possibility  of  providing  eco- 
nomic aid.  Economic  assistance  in  the 
sense  of  new  development  aid  may  not 
be  feasible  now,  but  should  there  be  a 
stabilization  of  the  situation  soon — and 
we  hope  this  occurs — the  American  Gov- 
ernment should  be  able  to  move  promptly 
and  positively  to  help  the  people  of 
Pakistan. 

The  Governments  of  both  India  and 
Pakistan  need  all  the  help  they  can  get 
from  the  international  community,  in- 
cluding, quite  obviously,  the  United 
States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  events  in 
Pakistan  will  soon  develop  to  a  point 
where  economic  assistance  wiU  be  not 
only  appropriate,  but  be  needed  on  an 
urgent  basis. 

The  danger  of  armed  conflict  between 
India  and  Pakistan  is  very  real.  In  my 
opinion,  in  a  situation  as  tense  and  fiuid 
as  this,  the  United  States  should  be  in  a 
position  which  is  as  flexible  as  possible. 
For  Congress  to  seek  to  impose  unneces- 
sarily harsh  restrictions  on  Pakistan  at 
such  a  time  could  conceivably  contribute 
to  the  kind  of  chaos  which  it  is  in  our 
national  Interest  to  avoid. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  I  have  very 
llUIe  thne,  but  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield 
briefly. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man saw  the  statement  by  Mr.  Kanel- 
lopoulos  and  also  signed  by  the  last 
Speaker  of  the  Greek  Parliament  and  by 
John  Zlgdis  of  the  Center  Union  Party 


which  states  that  the  dictatorial  regime 
that  has  been  in  power  since  1967  ex- 
ploited the  military  assistance  granted 
by  the  United  States  of  America  to  op- 
press the  Greek  people. 

Mr.  FRELINGHU  YSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  did  see  the  statement, 
I  predicted  at  the  hearings  held  this 
morning  with  witnesses  from  Greece  be- 
fore oiu*  subcommittee  that  this  state- 
ment would  be  used  during  the  debate 
today. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  called  it  to 
our  attention. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Roseitthal)  . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  to  discuss  briefly  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, my  distinguished  coUeague  on  the 
committee,  with  reference  to  the  com- 
mittee's action  on  the  prohlbitlan  of  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Greece. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  points 
which  I  would  like  to  make  with  refer- 
ence to  this  matter. 

First,  I  know  of  no  country  in  the 
world  in  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  deeper  or  longer  lasting  re- 
lationship, warmth  and  affection  and 
feeling  for  than  they  have  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece.  It  was  that  kind  of  rela- 
tionship that  motivated  the  committee 
to  act  under  these  circiunstances. 

Second,  the  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hats)  contains  an  option  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  act,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
pressed House  statement  in  respect  of  a 
limitation.  Nonetheless,  if  the  President 
elected  to  state  in  writing  that  the  over- 
riding national  security  of  the  United 
States  warranted  the  continuation  of 
military  assistance  to  Greece,  that  option 
was  open  to  him. 

Mr.  Chalrmsm,  the  third  point  is  <me 
that  has  deep  political  implications.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  United 
States  suspended  military  assistance  to 
Greece  after  the  military  takeover  by  the 
present  regime  in  Greece.  In  other 
words,  we  cut  off  aid. 

Some  years  later,  I  believe  in  Septem- 
ber 1970,  the  United  States  renewed  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Greece.  Our  Govem- 
moit  took  an  overt  step  in  renewing  mili- 
tary assistance.  That  step,  after  suspen- 
sion, is  interpreted  by  the  people  in 
Greece  as  an  affirmative  political  action 
of  support,  a  sort  of  a  pat  on  the  back 
of  the  present  regime  in  Greece.  That  is 
something  I  doubt  that  anyone  in  the 
Congress  wants  to  do. 

Let  me  read  to  you,  if  I  might,  the 
statement  that  was  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Fraskk)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  FRXLnrGHXTTSCN) . 

The  statement  is  as  foUows: 

Statkicent  Released  in  Athene  on  Atjoust  2, 
1971,  BT  Former  Prime  Minishk  of  Oreecb 
Panatotis  Kanellopoulos 
This  la  Panayotls  KanellopoukM,  tbe  leader 
of  tbe  Natlon&l  Radical  TTnlon.  apeakliig  from 
Athens.  This  Is  a  statement  by  me,  by  Mr. 
Oeorge  Mavros  and  Mr.  John  ZlgdU  who  rep- 
resent the  Center  Union  Party,  and  by  Mr. 
Demetrlos  Papaspyrou,  the  last  Speaker  of 
the  Greek  Parliament. 


First:  We  do  not  fiorgvt  tliat  Oreeoe'a  Armed 
Forces  were  reorpuilaed  attar  the  Second 
World  War  with  material  aaeistaiioe  of  Great 
Britain  In  the  flzst  Instance  and  with  that 
of  the  United  States  of  America  from  1947 
onwards. 

Two:  We  adhere  to  the  democratic  prln- 
clplas  wlilch  liiq>lred  tnu  decision  that 
Greece  should  enter  the  NATO  defeDSlve  or- 
ganization and  share  the  responsibility  of 
Its  members  in  the  safeguarding  of  peace. 

Three:  Tbe  dicUtorlal  regime  which  has 
been  in  power  since  1067  has  nqdolted  tbe 
military  assistance  granted  by  tbe  United 
Staitee  of  America  to  oppiea  the  Greek  Peo- 
ple, to  vlolaU  human  rights,  and  to  trample 
underfoot  the  prlnolplae  iq>on  wbleh  tbe  At- 
lantic AlUanoe.  the  European  VnUm,  and  tbe 
Common  Market  are  baaed. 

Four:  We  consider  tboae  in  power  today 
responsible  for  tbe  isolaMan  of  Greece:  Tbey 
are  responsible  fOr  Greece's  emulsion  from 
the  OouneU  of  Kurope,  for  tbe  fact  that 
Greece's  asaociatlon  with  tbe  Common  Mar- 
ket was  frozen,  and  for  tbe  fact  that  the 
representative  bodies  of  the  great  democracy 
of  tbe  United  States  of  America  are  reacting 
against  tbe  further  granting  of  military  as- 
sistance to  our  country. 

Five :  Tbe  statement  made  by  tbe  bead  of 
tbe  regime  following  tbe  vote  taken  by  tbe 
Foreign  Affairs  committee  of  the  Ho\ise  of 
RepresentatlTes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  not  the  Greek  peoplels  answer  to 
this  committee,  but  the  personal  reaction 
of  the  ones  who  deprived  tbe  Greek  people  of 
their  freedom  and  political  rights. 

Six:  The  dictated  reactions  by  the  ap- 
pointed organs  of  the  regime  which  at- 
tempted to  create  the  Impression  that  their 
reply  given  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  comparable  to  the  heroic 
replies  given  to  the  enemies  of  Greece  from 
the  time  of  Marathon  until  October  1940 — 
these  reactions  are  moraUy  unacceptable  and 
historically  ridiculous. 

Seven:  The  expression  of  solidarity 
amongst  free  people  of  whatever  nationality 
towards  each  other  does  not  constitute  Int  " 
ventlon  In  the  Internal  aSalrs  of  a  country. 
The  frontiers  of  freedom  are  beyond  the  ter- 
ritorial powers  of  the  various  countries.  The 
stand  taken  by  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people  that  military  aid  should  be 
linked  to  the  restoration  of  free  Institutions 
In  our  country  Is  not  even  technically  an  In- 
tervention In  the  internal  affairs  of  Greeee, 
but  Is  the  exercise  of  their  mission  as  de- 
fined by  their  constitution. 

This  Is  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  put  for- 
ward by  tbe  dictatorial  regime  about  the 
absolute  Independence  of  the  country:  It 
contradicts  firstly  the  allied  and  other  Inter- 
national friends  of  Greece,  and  secondly,  the 
first  obvious  fact  that  under  present-day 
historical  circumstances,  no  country,  not  even 
the  greatest  In  the  world,  can  live  in  Isolation. 
The  economic  and  strategic  Interdependence 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  has  become  so 
tight  that  to  Ignore  this  factor  would  consti- 
tute a  dangerous  lack  of  elementary  realism. 
This  last  statement  was  made  by  the  most 
competent  member,  untU  bis  death,  of  the 
dictatorial  government. 

Eight:  In  order  to  avert  the  danger  of  the 
growing  Isolation  of  our  country,  the  retxim 
to  normal  political  life  and  democracy  Is  es- 
sential. Upon  this,  Greece  wUl  automatlcaUy 
resume  its  connections  with  tbe  countries 
and  International  organizations  which  con- 
stitute her  natural  climate.  The  Greek  people, 
who  are  deeply  democratle,  tender  no  one  the 
right  to  say.  as  the  head  of  tbe  dictatorial 
regime  did,  that  It  Is  only  he  who  decides 
whether  elections  will  be  held  in  twenty 
months  or  twenty  years. 

Thank  yoo. 

The  foUowlng  is  a  short  biography  of 
the  people  mentioned  in  that  statement: 
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Bioa»*wnM  have  support  In  the  eastern  Medlter-  for   the   protection   of   the   people   of 

1.  PAWATora  KANxuopoTOo*  ™S!?'^  Gfeece  ogalnst  outsidc  aggTession  Bs  One 

OooaerratlTe  P»rty  Leadar.  Twy  close  to  This  is  a  very  pragmatic  approach  of  the  conditions  where  the  prohibition 

King   Oonatanttna:    Oreek  Prime   ICnlstflr  based  on  the  best  interests  of  the  United  can  be  wsdved 

whom  jimta  trnxthnm  to  lp«7:  nooMded  States  and  of  the  free  world.  In  my  Judg-  So  that  under  my  language  it  will 

K«tmmuui  w  t^  1«M1«  of  oonw^ttre  V*.  ment.  the  claim  of  Greek  poUtlcal  exiles  read  •                                lanjsuage        wm 

tlooal  Bamoal  ITnlon  Pwty  which  wm  the  q.  t€«mtx  Oreek  learleni  tt^t  thp  TTR 

largest  poUtlcsl  Greek  Pirty  between  1»»»-  51i.^",,"J!^«,,^?f?, jS^. T^  "(▼)  No  aeststanoe  shaU  be  funilahed  tm- 

83;  as  ICnlster  of  Defense  In  October  1968  foreUfn  policy  should  be  used  as  a  wedge  der  this  Act.  and  no  sales  shau  be  made 

was  instrumental  to  signing  of  the  VS.-  ^  force  their  way  back  into  government  under  the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act,  to 

Greek  base  taeUltles  agreement  which  pro-  ^  &&  unfortunate  precedent  in  this  aid  Greece.  ThU  restriction  may  not  be  waived 

Tides  for  the  VS.  Naval  and  Air  Pases  on  bill.  I  would  suggest  if  you  follow  Vb^  pursuant  to  any  authorltsr  contained  to  this 

Greek  soil.  IntematlonaUy  known,   highly  precedent  there  might  be  dozens  of  coun-  ^^  unless  the  President  finds  that  overriding 

respected  and  has  spent  (lolte  a  Mt  of  time  tries  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  r«l^>irements  of  the  national  security  of  the 

under  honss  arrest  to  last  four  years.  He  is  where  the  same  nrlnclDle  could  he  an-  ^'*1**<*   States   and   the   protection   of   the 

the  leadtog  conservative  to  anU-jtmU  focoea  nUed— and  then  a  devoted  friend^  the  P*^*  **  *^"***  '**^°^  °"*^*  aggression 

to  Greece.  Re  Is  strong  antl-Oommunlst  and  Sz!zIXr  »,,^    „-  ?kI   ™1«^^^    #  ^"•"'^  •"«''»  »  '~'«»'  and  promptly  reports 

part  of  an  dd  Greek  poUtlcal  family.  program  such   as   the   gentleman  from  such  finding  to  the  Congress  to  writing,  to- 

B.  DmxiBios  PAPASPTsoTx  ^^^  ^otTl  would  really  be  gutting  foreign  gether  with  his  reasons  for  such  finding. 

He  was  the  speaker  of  the  last  Greek  Parlla.  ^^y  I  also  add  some  pertinent  Infor-  ^'^-  PUCINBKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

ment.  He  U  a  dlsttogulshed  Jurist:  liberal.  nJS  ontoe^  ^Or^TS^s  o  the  gentleman  yield? 

^  ^^  *  ^y  member  of  George  Papan-  Greece  and  esD«ii^lvf^teniwirtP  the  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 

dreou's  government  to  '•*  but  after  Papan-  'Greece  ana  especiauy  Crete  provide  the  .     . .     ___♦,._,__ 

dreou-s  dismissal  on  July  16.  1086  by  King  easternmost  bases  in  the  Mediterranean  ^^™  ^n^^j  xwry.^*  ip  ♦>,«  «„fio 

Oonstanttoe,  he  sided  ^th  King  o«mrtan:  which  are  avaUable  to  the  Navy.  ^-  PUCINSKI.  What  Is  the  gentle- 

ttoe.  He  played  a  very  key  role  to  ptHitical  The  Increasing  limitations  on  United  "?f  *  rationale  on  how  this  language 

developmants  between  July  1965  and  1967.  States  use  of  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  '^"^  restore  democracy  to  Greece  any 

Stoce  the  1987  coup  he  has  been  repeatedly  makes  continued  relatively  free  use  of  ^^^t^'"?   And   what   is   the   gentieman's 

arrested,  totarvogatad.  and  warned  by  the  Oreek  Dorts  most  desirable  rationale  for  putting  this  whole  respon- 

SSSTofSSui.SS^'S'eSf^^^SirS  Ship^ts  to  North  African  ports  are  '^T^°""i!^^^«""  ,  ,  „. 
SrSnla^^p'u'SSyS^tSy^^fS'^  only  made  on  rare  occasions:  visits  to  thS^A^Sfth'L'^te^StetS^S 
he  made  a  very  emoi^nal  appeal  to  the  Prance  and  Turkey  are  very  limited,  and  'f?®  ^/t^"^,  ®*y  ,  f,i;,  .w  ?^  . 
NATO  Parliament  aseembly  to  The  Hague  currently  Malta  \s  not  avaUable.  This  the  obligation  to  f uimil  the  defense  of 
attacking  the  Junta  and  the  UB.  backing  leaves  Italy  and  Greece  as  the  only  coun-  various  nations,  of  which  Greece  is  one. 
of  It.  tries  in  the  central  or  eastern  Medlter-  ?£y  amendment  is  stating  that  one  of 
s.  GBoaoK  MAVMM  ouiean  which  permit  relatively  unre-  '"^  situations  of  waiver  under  the  pro- 
Now  Titular  Head  and  leading  personality  stricted  ship  visits.  During  the  past  6  ^^^^lons  for  waiver,  will  be  in  carrying 
of  the  Center  Union  Party  to  Greece.  He  u  months  533  Navy  ship  visits  were  made  °"*  '^^  NATO  obligation  of  the  United 
^L^"^'^^^^  *^"S^  ^^SS;^  to  0««k  ports.  This  was  52  percent  of  f*»*^'  which  we  already  have  to  pro- 
^LTJi-S^S^SL^  to^SSL^^e  ta  the  port  visits  made  by  Uie  6th  Fleet  ^}J^^  ^"^^  J^P^e  against  threat  of 
S^y"o1^ed^th?jSr^.m?hi  during  this  period  and  illustrates  the  ^'^J^^f^  *«f  ?^^°°-  „  ,,  ,^  , 
been  dJtaln^repeatediy  He  hL  ^  vS^  relative  importance  of  the  use  of  Greek  „,^^°^^^^^™^^  limits  the  waiver 
close  relations  with  Washington  for  the  last  bases  to  the  6th  Fleet.  See  following  ?£  the  Presldoit  solely  on  the  basis  of 
ao  years;  was  Minister  of  Defense  of  Uberal  table-  the  security  of  the  United  States,  it  la 
governments  and  has  always  belonged  to  -v,  tttw  fi**#  ««^  wwf.  tn^  i  ♦«  much  too  narrow.  As  of  now  the  United 
moderate  Uberal  groups.  He  is  one  of  the  ^^'  """  juijsi  U7l'  States  has  the  obligation  for  the  protec- 
group  of  Center  Union  Party  leaders  who  iLr«/fu*rJn^«  /.  ^^*  k-i«-  tion  of  the  people  of  Greece  against  out- 
keeps  to  touch  with  the  Oreek  Royal  family.  ^^'J  to^^^!!?.?.!?^          *  1  030  ^^e  aggression  under  the  NATO  treaty. 

«.  JOHN  zMDis                          Total  In  Greece IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII     MS  ^^-  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  gentieman 

Leading  Center  Union  Party  personaUty.     Percentage  in  Greece I„III        83  be  willing  to  accept  an  amendment  to 

and  a  top  spokesman  for  Center  Union  Party     Greece  proper  (visits— aa  percent) 233  include  in  that  language  Turkey  and  any 

of  George  Papaodreou.  Presentty  at  Jan  be-     Crete  (vtslts— 80  percent). 810  other  nation   that  does  not  meet  the 

^^^.^^r^^l^^n^^^r^Z^^  Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.   I  complete  standards  of  democracy  as  we 

advocating  toe  formation  of  a  coailtym  Gov-     _,  vT  «  —  -     ---  "*"■    ""•    7."" ";'•    *  Amprimnc  int^mrot  tViam9 

emmenT?f  National  Unity  to  cope  with  the  sleld  2  minutes  to  tiie  gentieman  from  „ "  ^  TfS^^  pf^Ii^o^io    x  k-. 

Cyprus  crisis.  He  has  served   u  Minister  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pulton)  .  „  *"•  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  be- 

of  Industry  and  to  other  Cabtoet  positions  Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr  ^eve  that  poUcy  could  be  considered, 

repeatedly.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  UJ3  However,  my  amendment  is  in  relation 

Mr    MAiuJARn    Mr    rhaiT^ftn    T  'oreign  aid  legislation  because  it  not  Only  to  Uie  specific  provision  on  Greece  on 

yi^'2  ^dSS;^the^;nS^jrSJ  ^  'o""  «^e  benefit  of  those  countales  with  P»8«  ^^-^^^^  .«ot  beheve  that  policy  fits 

^ot  (^"iSt^SS)"'"""^"  '"^  r>?T  "I'  Y^*^.f '^'^  ^.^H^°  *"^,"''  Saph'Sf'th'e'bm  °'**''  ^*'''  "^  ^- 

\ty    -nvtfamttnn    m-    r<k.i.^<.n    t  the  developing  nations  and  their  peoples,  Krapn  01  uie  om. 

wilf  vi^Smj^*  riE;,f?S^^t>i  "»d  the  refugees  but  it  is  also  for  the  ^r-  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

^J^JS^l^  »^,^tw  ^^.^  security  of  ttie  United  States.  «"  ™"ph  time  as  he  desh-es  to  the  gentie- 

J^fsSs^^f  .Lti^^  S^  KeS^SC  This  bin  likewise  carries  out  the  Nhcon  °^  "'O'"  Plo^da  (Mr.  Snas) . 

M^T^Jtl^^^t^^rf^J^l  doctrine  which  President  Nixon  had  an-  Mr.  8IKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  Oie  For- 

2St^  tS.  fSt^f^e^,i^ttI^i-Xt^n  nounced,  which  would  help  to  prevent  ei^^  Assistance  Act  which  we  are  now 

SS?k7Se  S^e^f^he^^^i^wiS  '"ture  Vietauuns  if  wisely  admli5stered.  considering  will  clear  the  way  for  tiie  ex- 

?S    )  ^S^^,     the  CzechOBlovaklan  j       ^  ^^  ^^  point  out  spedflaSy  Pansion  of  a  productive  and  important 

crisis,  for  obvious^  pnictiaU  reasons,  the  the  Swon  pSTw  toe  iTw^  program-toe  training  of  foreign  mlll- 

thm   Johnson   admlnlsteatlon   restored  JJ^^^a^^^  tary  oflftcers  at  U.S.  miUtary  bases  and 

certain  military  aid  to  Greece  in  the  In-       „:     ^^   „ .^    ^  ^  ^    ^  schools 

S?f  NJSy^^STS7e^?rf^t^£S;  reSS^^iS'^^taSc'Srt^jrS'Sf  Legislation  now  in  foree  contains  se- 

est  of  NATO  and  in  Ught  of  the  Soviet  United  SUtes  justify  such  a  waiver.  vere  restilctions  on  the  number  of  such 

rape  of  Czechoelovakla        ,      ^        .  .„^  .»,..  .    ,„  ^,„^„^„  x„  .»,.  „^»,,  foreign  officers  who  may  ti-ain  In  Uils 

,  The  gentleman  should  also  have  in-  ^d  that  Is  to  refwence  to  the  prohl-  country.  This  is  an  unfortimate  situation 

formed  the  House,  and  since  he  did  not  I  hitlon  of  aid  to  Greece—  ^^^^^  ^^^  operated  adversely  for  our  own 

must-that  the  reranptton  of  mlUtary  ,,^l^!*^P^j;S^''^^J^^^^  country  and  our  allies.  The  act  which  we 

aid  to  Greece  to  1970  had  a  direct  rela-  2^^.Hi^^iSL^^     with  his  rea-  consider  here  today  deletes  tiiat  restric- 

tionshlp  to  Middle  East  complications  »°^  '^^  "«*  fi*"**^-  tion  and  paves  the  way  for  toe  oTdVrly 

to  Jordan  and  problems  affecting  Israel,  I  believe  that  the  toterest  of  the  Oreek  expansion  of  this  program.  The  Com- 

and  agato  it  was  done  to  the  interest  of  people  should  be  emphasised  just  as  mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  to  be  com- 

the  strength  of  NATO  and  to  the  toterest  much  as  the  security  of  the  American  mended  for  Its  action  to  this  regard, 

of  the  practical  concept  that  we  must  people.  The  President  should  find  It  is  There  are  few  foreign  assistance  pro- 
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grams  which  have  demonstrated  such  a 
high  level  of  return  for  the  United  States, 
to  years  past,  otBcers  who  have  come  to 
this  country  for  advanced  training  often 
have  gone  on  to  positions  of  leadership 
and  responsibility  to  their  respective  na- 
tions. The  result  has  been  that  important 
leaders  to  other  coimtries  have  close  ties 
with  the  United  States  fostered  by  their 
training  here  and  cemented  by  their 
warm  regard  for  the  American  people. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  f  oredgn 
aid  program  which  some  of  us  have  found 
objectionable.  It  goes  on  and  on,  and 
sometimes  there  seems  to  be  litUe  rela- 
tionship between  the  actual  needs  of  a 
country  or  its  friendship  to  us,  and  the 
foreign  aid  which  it  receives.  There  has 
seemed  llttie  connection  between  foreign 
aid  and  reciprocal  acts  which  denote 
friendship  for  our  Nation  and  its  ob- 
jectives to  the  conflict  between  capitalism 
and  communism. 

But  the  program  to  trato  bright,  totel- 
ligent  ofQcers  for  positions  of  future 
leadership,  not  (mly  to  the  military  but 
to  government,  has  resulted  to  solid 
friendshii)8  for  the  United  Statee  and 
for  the  democratic  way  of  life.  One  of 
the  best  illustrations  of  the  value  of  the 
program  is  to  be  found  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Indonesia.  This  important  coun- 
try, with  one  of  the  largest  populations 
to  the  world,  almost  went  down  the  drato 
to  communism.  It  was  saved  by  dramatic 
action  aa  the  part  of  officers,  many  of 
whom  received  training  in  their  early 
years  with  UJ3.  military  mlwdonj^  These 
same  officers  now  hold  Important  places 
to  the  Government  of  Indonesia  and  as 
that  country  moves  forward  to  world 
affairs,  their  friendship  for  the  United 
States  ts  rejTeatedly  being  demonstrated. 
The  program  now  to  effect  should  be  ex- 
panded rapidly  and  effectively  and  with- 
out delay. 

By  removtog  the  restrictions  previously 
contatoed  in  the  foreign  £isslstance  acts 
passed  by  the  Congress,  we  can  now  pro- 
ceed to  expand  this  Important  program 
to  more  realistic  levels.  The  returns  for 
the  United  States  and  for  freedom 
around  the  world  will  be  well  worth  the 
small  additional  cost. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  desires  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mon- 
agan). 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  HJl.  9910. 
Over  the  years  of  my  service,  I  have 
supported  foreign  assistance  legislation 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  legislation  of 
this  type  has  an  important  place  on  the 
national  and  congressional  agenda. 

In  the  13  years  of  my  congressional 
career,  I  have  seen  many  changes  to  this 
t3rpe  of  legislation  and  a  marked  altera- 
tion to  the  attitude  of  most  Members  of 
Congress  relating  to  foreign  assistance. 

to  the  earlier  years  there  still  was  a 
substantial  body  of  support  for  this  legis- 
lation but  as  time  went  by  it  has  become 
tocreaslngly  difficult  to  obtato  the  nec- 
essary backtog.  Over  this  period  the  total 
amounts  authorized  were  reduced  and 
the  number  of  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  legislation  were  tocreased  until  the 


restrictive  provisions  outweigh  the  au- 
thorizing sections. 

Ttiere  has  been  a  gradual  increase  to 
the  disenchantment  with  which  Mem- 
bers have  viewed  the  assistance  program. 
In  many  instances,  of  course,  there  were 
defects  to  performance  and  even  out- 
landish perversions  of  proper  procedure 
which  <Ud  serious  damage  to  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  there  was  a  rising 
tendency  of  exposition  to  the  United 
States  to  many  countries  and  the  receipt 
of  assistance  to  no  way  lessened  the  to- 
tensity  of  this  opposition.  In  fact,  na- 
tionalism appeared  to  I}e  a  much  stronger 
influence  than  the  desire  for  economic 
help.  This  had  a  lateral  effect  to  re- 
ducing support  for  the  program.  In  ad- 
dition, the  tendency  to  employ  multina- 
tional organizations  for  the  channeltog 
of  economic  assistance  has  greatly  to- 
creased  to  recent  years  and  has  Justi- 
fied In  many  mtods  the  reduction  to  the 
older  form  of  bilateral  aid. 

Another  element  of  opposition  wliich 
has  risen  sharply  to  the  Immediate  past 
is  the  problems  posed  by  national  priori- 
ties and  the  competition  for  available  na- 
tional resources  and  the  consequent  be- 
lief cm  the  part  of  some  Members  that 
any  funds  available  should  be  spent  on 
urban  and  domestic  problems  rather 
than  to  dealing  with  foreign  nations. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  an  im- 
portant place  to  the  scale  of  naticmal 
reasxmsibilities  of  the  Uhlted  States  for 
foreign  aid  and  irbea  the  term  "forei^ 
aid"  is  used  it  should  be  understood  that 
this  is  not  a  donation  of  fimds  abroad 
but  c<mstitutes  largely  a  procumnent  to 
the  United  States  which  adds  to  the  sum 
of  employment  and  economic  activity  to 
this  country. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  country 
should  make  a  serious  attempt  to  assist 
the  smaller  countries  of  the  world,  llie 
Devtioi»nent  Assistance  Committee  tA 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment has  set  forth  the  proposal  that  1 
percent  of  a  nation's  groes  national  prod- 
uct should  be  devoted  to  foreign  assist- 
ance. This  would  mean  that  something 
like  $10  billion  should  be  the  target  of 
the  United  States.  This  would  toclude 
private  and  public  assistance  as  well,  and 
even  though  one  does  not  necessarily  ac- 
cept this  standard  it  does  give  some  idea 
of  the  goal  which  many  totemational 
statesmen  believe  reasonable.  The  total 
of  the  assistance  authorized  by  HJl.  8961, 
tocluding  mlllta^  assistance,  amounts  to 
$3.546' billl<m  and  recent  estimates  place 
the  total  of  our  governmental  assistance 
todudtog  contributions  to  totemational 
lending  organisations,  including  military 
aid,  at  $5.8  billion.  If  the  private  ccm- 
tributions  were  added  to  this,  the  total 
commitment  of  the  United  States  would 
be  a  very  substantial  aoa  Indeed. 

lUs  leglslaticm  was  originally  idaoed 
on  a  1-year  basis  and  I  regret  that  the  1- 
year  authorization  was  not  retatoed. 
Congress  was  requested  by  the  Presldeat 
to  consider  wideqwead  changes  to  this 
program  and  we  have  detenntoed  not  to 
take  any  action  for  an  additional  pnlod 
of  1  year.  This  hardly  seems  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  Executive  request  and  it 
also  fails  to  satisfy  the  congressional  re- 


Qxxisiblllty  wbldi  would,  to  my  Judg- 
ment, be  better  fulfilled  if  we  had  an  an- 
nual examtoatian  of  the  program  instead 
of  a  Uennial  one. 

Time  are  sections  ot  this  bfU  which  I 
believe  should  be  supported  with  en- 
thusiasm. One  of  these  is  the  section 
which  deals  with  the  totemational  tniiBc 
to  dnigs.  This  section  complies  with  the 
President's  wish  and  furnishes  him  au- 
thority to  deal  with  and  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  governments  of  nations  wltti 
whom  commerce  would  otherwise  be  for- 
bidden, either  because  we  have  no  diplo- 
matic representation  to  those  countries 
or  because  they  are  Communist  nations. 
TUs  provision  of  the  bill  would  waive 
existing  prohlUtions  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  assist  such  countries  to  setting  up 
organizations  to  deal  wltii  the  menace  of 
totemational  drug  trafDc. 

to  addition,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  suspend  aid  to  any  country  whidi  does 
not  cooperate  with  the  Itolted  States  to 
attempts  to  control  Illegal  drug  traffic. 
Although  I  am  not  overiy  sangutoe  about 
our  capacity  to  influence  other  nations 
throi^h  the  withholding  of  aid,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  this  ej^ressicn  of  totense  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  Congress  is  im- 
portant, and  I  believe  that  we  should  pro- 
vide the  President  with  every  possible 
tool  to  terminate  this  frightful  com- 
merce. 

The  present  bill  contains  a  provision 
relating  to  aid  to  Greece  which  I  ftod 
particularly  difficult  to  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  recognize  that  Greece  Is  an  inch 
pto  to  the  arm  of  NATO  and  that  we  need 
every  ounce  of  cooperation  that  we  can 
get  to  the  Mediterranean  to  counter  the 
threat  posed  by  the  vast  tocrease  to 
Soviet  armed  might  to  that  area  as  well 
as  elsewhere  throughout  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  regret  the  suspen- 
sion of  democratic  government  to  Greece 
and  the  termination  of  normal,  demo- 
cratic rights  of  publication,  and  freedom 
of  speech.  As  todlvlduals,  and  as  a  Na- 
tion, we  oppose  this  retrogression.  At  the 
same  time,  we  can  hardly  assume  to  gov- 
ern every  other  coimtry  to  the  world  and 
It  becomes  a  question  as  to  whether  we 
find  it  more  Important  to  protect  our 
own  security  or  tiy  to  bring  about  a  type 
of  government  to  another  country  which 
we  find  dlfDculty  to  matotainlng  to  our 
own.  With  this  reasoning,  I  did  not 
suKX>rt  the  tocluslon  of  this  provision 
to  the  bill,  but  now  that  it  has  been  to- 
cluded  I  bdleve  that  the  bill  diould  re- 
mato  to  its  present  form.  Itie  question 
has  been  sufficiently  agitated  and  I  see  no 
purpose  to  reversing  the  decision  to  such 
a  way  as  to  appear  to  constitute  a  na- 
tional approval  of  the  present  regime. 

lUe  weaknesses  to  attempting  to  run 
diplomacy  from  the  House  floor  are  be- 
coming more  evidoit  every  day  and  I  be- 
Ueve  that  we  diould  bitog  a  stop  to  this 
practice.  Perhi^x  It  Is  advisable  tot  us 
to  try  to  run  the  totemal  affairs  of  other 
countries,  but  I  doubt  It.  I  also  queetion 
the  advisability  of  the  policy  wfaidi  ap- 
pears to  devetop  hostility  to  many  or 
most  of  the  other  nations  to  the  world 
who  are  willing  to  stand  with  us  to  oar 
attonpts  to  preserve  peace  and  security 
to  the  world.  If  we  eliminate  these  coun- 
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tries  one  by  one  became  there  are  detailft 
in  their  natlanal  poilctaB  that  we  do  not 
approve.  eveDtually  we  shall  have  very 
little  strength  left  to  support  the  struc- 
ture for  peace  and  security  ttiat  we  have 
tried  to  create  in  the  postwar  world. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  support 
this  legislation. 

lir.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rangsl)  . 

Mr.  RANQEL.  Mr.  COialnnan.  I  Intend 
to  offer  an  amendment.  The  amendment, 
gmerally.  would  give  the  President  the 
type  of  powers  we  need  to  enforce  the 
economic  agreements  wlUi  nati tin  we 
have  given  aid  to  that  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  and  production 
of  opium,  which,  of  course,  has  presented 
a  plague  on  our  Nation  and  on  ttie  Armed 
Forces.  I  hope  to  be  heard  further  on  the 
amendment  when  the  appropriate  time 
comes.  Thank  yon. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  is  about  to  engage  in  the  annual 
Santa  Claus  Derby  as  we  once  again  con- 
sider renewal  of  the  UJB.  fordgn  aid  pro- 
gram. 

What  we  are  faced  with  in  TLB..  9910 
and  the  report  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  the  measiu^  is  a  $7 
billion  handout  proposition  designed  to 
distribute  more  of  America's  painfully 
extracted  tax  dollars  to  recipient  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  for  the  next 
2  years. 

Bver  siiKe  I  came  to  Congress  I  have 
voted  against  foreign  aid  expenditures 
because — with  the  exception  of  a  limited 
number  of  worthwhile  projects — I  believe 
such  aid  has  larger  become  an  attempt 
to  buy  friends  rather  than  to  advsmce 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Events  have  clearly  dononstrated.  time 
and  again,  that  this  effort  has  backfired 
in  a  frequently  hostile  and,  at  best,  im- 
gratef  ul  world. 

If  the)%  be  any  degree  to  my  opposi- 
tlon.  let  me  say  I  am  more  opposed  to  the 
foreign  aid  bUl  this  year  than  ever  before. 
America  has  Just  about  spent  Itself  Into 
the  poorhouse.  We  have  recently  learned 
that  our  deficit  is  running  at  a  $23  bil- 
lion a  year  pace.  We  are  taxed  virtually 
to  the  point  of  diminishing  return.  Our 
Nation  is  plagued  with  economic  Indica- 
tors of  recession  if  not  depression.  In- 
dustry Is  plagued  with  many  problems. 
Price  rises  have  withered  markets  for  our 
products  in  competition  with  rame  of 
the  very  countries  on  which  we  have 
lavished  foreign  aid. 

I  take  no  issue  with  our  generosity  fol- 
lowing World  War  n  when  the  United 
States  helped  rebuild  a  war-t<H-n  world. 
That  was  necessary  to  get  the  free  world 
economy  rolling  again.  But  I  have  never 
agreed  with  the  principle  that  we  should 
finance  the  modernisation  suid  indus- 
triallaatlon  of  every  developing  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth — often  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  hard-pressed  afni- 
cidtural  and  mantifacturing  enterpriises 

Dally  we  hear  Increasingly  ominous 
reports  that  we  are  losing  the  race  in 
competitl(m  with  the  world  for  our 
products.  Henry  Ford  suggested  Just  a 
few  days  ago  that  in  the  foreseeable 
future  the  United  States  might  have  to 
go  out  of  the  automobile  business  be- 


cause of  the  rising  costs  of  labor  and 
materials. 

We  have  Just  seen  the  results  of  a  sted 
contract  that  hoisted  prices  another  8 
percent  at  a  time  when  Japan  seems  to 
be  on  its  way  to  grab  the  No.  1  spot 
in  the  output  of  steti.  Our  railroad 
Izuliutry  appears  to  be  on  Its  last  legs  and 
the  plight  of  the  aircraft  indusby  is  a 
subject  with  which  Congress  is  all  too 
familiar  at  this  particular  time. 

Textile  and  shoe  production  has  been 
sliding  downhill  for  some  time  In  the 
United  States  because  of  foreign  com- 
petition. Yet  we  continue  to  dole  out 
f(»eign  aid  to  build  the  economies  and 
productive  capacity  of  other  countries  so 
they  can  turn  around  and  price  us  out  of 
the  marketplace.  It  Just  does  not  make 
sense  to  go  on  with  this  suicidal  program, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  simply  have  to  face 
the  resdities  of  life — namely,  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  give  away  our  dwindling  re- 
sources any  longer.  There  are  some  who 
say  that  it  is  too  late  for  the  United 
States  to  avoid  national  bankruptcy. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is.  But  I  do  believe 
that  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  waste- 
full  luxiuy  of  foreign  aid  without  further 
delay. 

The  United  States  is  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  compete  in  the  Santa  Claus 
Derby  of  government  giveaways. 

And  may  I  remind  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  this  $7  billion,  2-year 
package  on  which  we  are  voting  today  is 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  when  It  comes 
to  foreign  assistance  if  one  considers  the 
host  of  other  programs  we  have  In 
separate  bills.  When  will  It  all  stop?  I 
do  not  know  but  I  hope  the  House  begins 
to  apply  the  brakes  on  this  3d  day  of 
August  1971.  That  is  the  only  way  to  get 
it  to  stop. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  9910. 

Before  I  made  my  decision  to  vote  for 
the  foreign  assistance  biB  this  year,  I 
vsigfieJhthe  pros  and  cons  of  the  Issue 
presented  to  this  House.  Like  most  of  my 
colleagues,  my  constituents  have  a  sense 
jot  priorities.  Urban  problems,  taxes,  in- 
yflation.  and  unemployment  are  of  dally 
iqoncem  to  them.  They  understand  these 
bi«ad-and-butter  Issues. 

Foreign  aid  is  more  dUScult  to  under- 
stand and  to  Justify.  It  Is  not  that  people 
are  hostile  to  the  program;  rather  I  de- 
tect a  large  measure  of  indifference  to 
the  program  In  the  face  of  other  comi>et- 
itive  demands  for  the  tax  dollar. 

This  viewpoint  is  understandable.  They 
read  of  revolutions  and  coups,  dictator- 
ships and  civil  wars,  in  countries  where 
we  are  giving  our  aid.  Understandably 
they  wonder  If  the  effort  is  worthwhile, 
possibly  even  counterproductive. 

Anyone  tnrlng  to  answer  these  reason- 
able questions  must  have  something  of  a 
sense  of  history.  Jn  the  total  develop- 
ment process  the  shortest  distance  is  sel- 
dom a  straight  line.  One  need  only  look 
back  upon  our  own  history — the  false 
starts,  the  bad  Judgments,  the  faulty 
leadership,  the  wasted  resources — to  rec- 
ognize that  a  century  of  progress  has 
also  been  a  century  of  interruptions  In 
that  progress. 

Our  development  efforts  abroad  span 
little  more  than  20  years.  They  have  been 


concentrated  in  countries  that  are,  for 
the  most  part,  newly  created;  whose  gov- 
ernments are  often  Inexperienced  and 
where  administrative  talent  is  in  short 
supply. 

Yet  these  countries  are  determined  to 
achieve  some  measiue  of  progress.  It  is 
in  our  longtime  national  Interest  that 
they  do  so.  I  say  'longtime"  advisedly. 
We  should  not  expect  immediate  results 
Rather  we  should  weigh  the  dedicatim 
with  which  governments  address  their 
economic  problems. 

A  number  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries cannot  devote  all  their  efforts  to 
development.  Their  very  existence  as  in- 
dependent states  is  often  threatened. 
Sometimes  the  threat  is  in  the  form  of 
direct  attack  as  in  the  case  of  Cambodia; 
in  other  cases  internal  subversion  is 
practiced.  I  sometimes  wonder  that  so 
many  of  these  new  governments  have 
been  able  to  survive  in  the  face  of  these 
miiltiide  threats. 

More  basic  to  their  survival  is  the  as- 
sistance that  we  are  giving  them  in  the 
development  area. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  we  are  not  "giv- 
ing" or  "sending"  money  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  increasingly  we  have 
relied  upon  loans,  made  in  doUars  and 
romyable  in  dollars.  Loans  Instill  a  dis- 
cipline in  the  borrower  that  results  in  a 
more  careful  and  fnigal  use  of  the  loan 
proceeds.  Such  proceeds  are  directed  to- 
ward the  financing  of  specific  projects 
such  as  port  improvements,  roadways, 
and  powerplants.  The  money  that  is 
loaned  is  spent  in  the  United  States  for 
a  wide  array  of  goods  smd  services  that 
contribute  to  our  economic  activity. 

The  real  grassroots  contribution  in 
foreign  assistance  is  in  the  form  of  tech- 
nical assistance.  There  the  focus  is  on  up- 
grading human  resources  of  these  coun- 
tries through  training  and  advice.  Only 
in  that  way  can  they  adapt  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  technological  society. 

I  must  admit  that  one  can  always  get 
up  an  argiunent  tliat  there  is  too  much 
or  too  little  money  in  the  foreign  assist- 
ance bill.  Certainly  there  is  no  absolute 
figure.  It  must  always  be  relative  to  the 
situation  we  seek  to  Improve  as  well  as 
our  own  ia>ility.  These  factors  will  vary 
from  year  to  year. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  un- 
der the  direction  of  my  distinguished  fel- 
low Pennsylvanlan,  Dr.  Morgan,  has 
made  its  decisions  on  each  of  the  au- 
thorization requests  with  care  and  con- 
sideration. Critics  can,  of  course,  chal- 
lenge this  or  that  point  or  amount.  But 
such  carping  overlooks  the  fundamental 
issues  with  which  we  are  dealing— the 
well-being  of  our  own  citizens  as  they 
respond  with  their  characteristic  hu- 
manitarian concern  to  the  Improvement 
of  life  elsewhere  on  this  planet. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  H.R.  9910. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  had  I  not 
been  always  opposed  to  this  country's 
interminable  effort  to  buy  the  friendship 
of  nations  of  the  world  by  lavish  dis- 
bursements of  our  inadequate  revenues, 
I  would  at  this  point  become  an  oppo- 
nent. I  do  not  think  as  we  consider  this 
bin  today  that  we  can  afford  any  longer 
to  ignore  the  critical  state  oi  our  own 
economy. 
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I  would  point  out  to  you  that  only 
a  few  days  ago,  the  Republican  admin- 
istration, abandoning  its  wishful  think- 
ing about  its  so-called  full  employment 
budget,  has  conceded  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  $23  V^  billion  deficit  for  this  fiscal 
year,  a  figure  that  I  suspect  again  Is 
less  than  what  the  actual  deficit  will  be. 

That  alone  should  speak  for  itself. 
That  alone  should  say  to  us — if  we  are 
the  responsible  Representatives  of  the 
people — that  the  time  has  come  to  stop 
giving  away  our  money,  money  that  we 
do  not.  in  fact,  have  but  must  borrow. 

The  truth  is  Uiat  we  should  have  man- 
aged our  fiscal  tiffairs  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  borrow  money.  But  if  we  must 
borrow  money,  I  plead  with  you  to  let  us 
borrow  money  only  to  meet  our  own 
pressing  and  urgent  domestic  needs  and 
not  for  the  pmpose  oi  bribing  nations, 
many  in  better  financial  shape  than  we 
are.  to  be  on  our  side. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H H.  9910,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  would  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  commend  the  committee  for  their 
action  concerning  the  withholding  of  all 
military  and  economic  assistance  to 
Pakistan.  Some  would  say  that  the 
situation  In  East  Pakistan  is  merely  a 
civil  war  and  does  not  involve  the  world 
community.  However,  a  brief  glimpse  at 
what  Is  occurring  should  dispel  this  view. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
March,  over  200.000  East  Pakistanis 
have  been  killed.  The  number  of  refu- 
gees who  have  fled  to  India  has  been 
estimated  to  be  6  million,  thereby  creat- 
ing H  disastrous  situation  for  India.  The 
Foreign  Minister  of  India,  Sardar  Swa- 
ran  Singh,  recently  noted: 

Each  day  some  100,000  East  Bengalis  are 
driven  by  the  PaUstan  army  acroea  the 
border  of  East  Bengal  Into  (India)  .  .  .  We 
are  receiving  one  refugee  every  second. 

All  schools  in  India  bordering  near 
Pakistan  have  been  closed  to  provide 
shelter  for  the  refugees.  In  some  areas, 
there  is  one  refugee  for  every  two  Indian 
citizens.  The  Indian  Govei-nment  has 
already  spent  $80  million  to  provide 
relief.  And  there  are  certain  factions 
which  aie  presenUy  exerting  pressure  on 
Prime  Minister  Gandhi  to  decUue  war 
on  Paldstan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  threat  of 
international  conflict  Is  a  large  one.  The 
World  Bank  has  discontinued  all  aid  to 
Paldstan  imtil  the  situation  is  stabilized. 
And  all  members  of  the  Bank's  Con- 
sortium have  followed  this  example — all 
except  the  United  States,  whose  aid  is 
being  used  to  prolong  the  military  action 

Andr6  Malraux,  former  French  Cul- 
ture Minister,  recently  stated: 

You  in  the  United  States  wUl  have  a  big 
new  problem  In  Asia :  Bengal.  It  will  be  Uke 
Vietnam,  except  that  thwe  are  78  million 
Bengal  ese. 

We  should  be  very  careful  that  we  do 
not  make  Mr.  Malraiu  a  prophet.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we 
discontinue  our  military  and  economic 
aid  to  Pakistan  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  in  this  country  are  supposed  to 
uphold  Democratic  principles.  Yet  in 


Pakistan  we  are  unwittingly  supporting 
a  repressive  military  regime  which  open- 
ly suppresses  these  principles.  The  elec- 
tions which  took  place  last  December 
gave  the  Awami  Loigue  a  sweeping  vic- 
tory on  a  platform  for  greater  control  ol 
East  Pakistani  affairs.  What  has  hap- 
pened In  the  interim  is  that  a  clear 
Pakistani  minority,  with  the  benefit  of 
arms  and  money  from  abroad,  has  un- 
done by  brute  force  the  verdict  of  popu- 
lar vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  action  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  would  suspend 
all  military  and  economic  assistance  to 
Pakistan  until  the  President  reports  to 
Congress  that  the  Oovemment  of  Paki- 
stant  is  cooperating  fully  in  allowing  the 
situation  to  stabilize.  I  think  that  this  is 
the  proper  coiu-se  for  our  country  to 
take,  for  it  is  consistent  with  our  prin- 
ciples and  desires  for  world  peace. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  lb. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  9910 
as  reported  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  This  bill  would  extoid  for 
2  years  ova  fordgn  eccHiomic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  at  $3.44  bilUoi 
in  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $3.49  Ullloa  in 
fiscal  year  1973.  Of  this,  the  security 
assistance  porti(ms  total  $2  billion  in 
each  of  the  2  fiscal  years,  and  the  devel- 
opment portion  totals  $1.4  and  $1.5 
billion  In  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973, 
respectively. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  the 
committee  on  unifying  all  international 
security  authorizations  and  distinguish- 
ing these  from  long-term  development 
assistance.  This  is  a  positive  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  President's  reform  pro- 
posals which  evolved  from  the  Peterson 
task  force  report.  I  am  also  pleased  by 
the  committee's  action  in  making  the 
population  programs  administered  by 
AID  a  separate  line  item  appropriation 
totaling  $100  million  in  fiscal  1972  and 
$125  million  in  fiscal  1973.  The  com- 
mittee has  clearly  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  dealing  with  the  population 
crisis  on  an  international  basis. 

I  psuHcularly  want  to  express  my  full 
support  for  the  committee's  action  in 
suspending  all  aid  to  Pakistan  imtil  the 
situation  in  the  East  has  returned  to 
relative  stability  and  the  7  million 
refugees  who  have  fied  to  India  are  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes  and 
reclaim  their  property.  The  war  initiated 
in  March  by  the  West  against  the  East  is 
perhaps  the  most  monumental  tragedy 
of  modem  times.  It  is  estimated  that  up 
to  1  million  East  Pakistanis  have  already 
lost  their  lives,  and  millions  of  othov 
have  been  forced  to  fiee  the  country  and 
are  now  crowded  into  refugee  camps  in 
India.  The  refugee  problem  has  already 
cost  the  Indian  Government  some  $400 
million,  and  is  costing  them  $3  million 
daily.  And  refugees  continue  to  pour 
across  the  border  at  the  rate  of  50.000 
daUy.  The  committee  has  wisely  author- 
ized an  additional  $100  million  in  this 
bill  for  the  reUef  of  East  Pakistani 
refugees. 

Pakistan's  war  against  the  East  grew 
out  of  a  fear  that  the  Awami  League's 
strong  showing  in  the  recent  elections 
would  lead  to  the  East's  secession.  It  Is 
true  that  the  Awami  League's  platform 


did  call  for  a  looser  federation  with 
greater  autonomy  for  the  East.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  popularity  of 
such  a  platform  in  the  East  when  one 
considers  that  the  East  has  been  con- 
sistently shortchanged  ever  since  the 
formation  of  Pakistan  in  1947.  Althoui^ 
the  East's  78  million  people  comiHise  68 
percent  of  Pakistan's  total  population 
and  the  East  contributes  up  to  70  percent 
of  Pakistan's  foreign  exchange  eainlngs, 
the  West  regularly  devours  three-fourths 
of  all  foreign  aid  and  60  percent  of  export 
earnings.  Per  capita  incone  in  the  East 
Is  $30  annually,  while  in  the  West  it  is 
$48.  Discontent  in  the  East  was  further 
exacerbated  when  the  government  in  the 
West  was  slow  to  respond  in  assisting  the 
victims  of  the  devastating  cyclone  last 
November.  That  cyclone  claimed  some 
500,000  Uves. 

For  these  reasons.  I  think  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  was  totally 
Justified  in  suspending  all  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  until  such  time  that  it  does 
cease  its  outrageous  campaign  against 
the  East  and  takes  afDrmative  stqx  to 
ccHupensate  for  its  actions  and  restore 
stability. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
brief  mention  of  the  President's  foreign 
assistance  reform  proposals  as  incorpo- 
rated in  the  message  and  legislation  sent 
to  the  Congress  in  April  of  this  year.  I 
can  appreciate  the  time  problem  the 
committee  was  up  against  and  therefore 
its  failure  to  give  tiiese  far-reaching  re- 
forms the  consideration  they  are  due. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moa- 
CAN) ,  has  assured  me  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  he  does  Intend  to  conduct  full 
and  comprehensive  hearings  on  these 
reform  proposals  after  the  recess.  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  these 
proposals  and  I  am  therefore  hopeful 
that  the  committee  eventually  will  see  fit 
to  report  this  or  similar  legislation  to  the 
House.  The  reform  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance apparatus  is  long  overdue  and  If  we 
are  to  effectively  address  ourselves  to  the 
devdopment  needs  of  the  third  wortd  in 
the  seventies  and  beyond,  we  must  act 
now  to  streamline  and  modernize  these 
mechanisms  and  programs  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  liie  President. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  debate  today  that  many 
features  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1971  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  are  higUy  controversial. 
There  is  one  provision,  however,  that  I 
am  confident  will  meet  with  overwhelm- 
ing approval  and  I  should  like  to  c<»n- 
mend  the  committee  for  its  action.  I  refer 
to  the  committee's  Judgment  that  Israd 
is  fuUy  eligible  for  UJB.  supporting  assist- 
ance In  view  of  her  defense  burdens  and 
that  funds  can  be  made  available  under 
the  act  by  providing  the  full  $800  mllllcm 
authorization  for  the  program.  To  quote 
from  the  committee's  report: 

The  committee  Is  aware  that  a  request  (or 
assistance  has  been  made  to  the  ezecuttve 
branch  by  Israel  to  aaslst  In  meeting  Ita 
urgent  needs  for  foreign  exchange  and  other 
requirements  brought  about  through  the 
Middle  Baat  boetlllUea.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  oommlttee,  Israel  la  tiUly  eligible  to  z«- 
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oetve  — l»f  nc«  under  tbia  chi4>ter  and  be- 
U*T«B  that  If  the  reqaect  for  aatstanoe  U 
■pptored  sufllclent  fund*  can  be  found,  ei- 
ther from  wrletlng  aTallabllltlee  or  tbrougb 
tbe  prooeae  of  a  aupplemental  authorlsaUoQ 
and  appropriation.  Although  there  waa  con- 
sldeiable  sentiment  In  the  committee  to 
raooramend  a  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
auppOTtlng  aaalatanee  requeeted  by  the  ad- 
mlnlfltratlon,  tbe  Committee's  recognition  of 
ttaa  poailble  need  of  cupportlng  aaatotance 
for  iBael  prompted  It  to  recommend  tbe  full 
amount  aou^t  by  the  SncuUre. 

It  Should  be  noted  that  Israel's  exter- 
nal debt  is  more  than  $3  billlOD — about 
87  percent  of  her  ONP.  Each  Israeli,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  now  owes  $1,100  in 
foreign  currency — twice  as  much  as  in 
1987  and  by  far  the  highest  of  any  people 
anywhere.  This  is  part  of  the  heavy  toll 
exacted  of  the  Israelis  in  managji^g  to 
retain  their  sovereignty  in  three  defen- 
sive conflicts  within  the  last  22  years. 

As  I  stated  In  a  lettw  last  month 
to  the  President  urging  the  uninter- 
rupted delivery  of  Phantom  Jets  to  Is- 
rael—planes to  be  purchased  by  Israel 

this  stanch  aUy  Is  in  the  front  line  of 
western  defense  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
is  in  our  own  interest  to  meet  Israel's 
need  for  money,  material  and  open  sup- 
port. 

I  am  disturbed  at  the  administration's 
Irresoluticm  ha  the  Middle  East  crisis 
which  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  to- 
taMtarlans  at  the  expense  of  our  stanch 
and  self-reliant  ally.  This  misguided 
diplomacy  is  unworthy  of  a  democratic 
nation  committed  to  the  ideals  of  Jus- 
tice and  freedom,  and  moreover  it  is 
doomed  to  failure.  If  we  should  have 
learned  <aie  lesson  from  these  past  tragic 
years  it  is  that  neglect  of  morality  in 
foreign  policy  is  disastrous  to  a  donoc- 
racy.  Israel  has  the  right  to  expect  hon- 
est, straight-forward  treatment  by  the 
nmted  States.  At  this  time,  more  than 
ever,  she  must  have  our  imcompromising 
support  of  her  legitimate  interests. 

"Hie  administration  requested  funds 
for  supporting  assistance  for  "friendly 
countries  that  have  especially  heavy  de- 
fraise  expenditures  or  face  extraordinary 
economic  or  political  problems."  As  de- 
fined by  the  administration,  these  na- 
tions are  Vietnam,  Cambodia.  Laos, 
Thailand,  Jordan,  Nigeria,  and  Haiti. 
Surely  Israel  meets  these  standards,  and 
Its  exclusion  by  the  administration  is, 
to  say  the  least,  baffling.  It  is,  I  am  afraid! 
yet  another  example  of  the  futile  and 
ill  advised  poUcy  of  trying  to  conciliate 
Israel's  age-old  enemies  at  her  expense. 

I  applaud  the  committee's  insistence 
upon  including  Israel  among  the  recip- 
ients of  support  assistance.  I  reiterate 
my  confidence  the  committee  will  be 
upheld  by  the  whole  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  hence  the  administration  will  be 
put  on  notice  that  the  American  people 
Insist  that  Israel  must  remain  strong 
and  secure. 

Mr.  BADILIiO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend 
to  support  the  Foreign  Assistanoe  Act 
when  we  vote  on  it  later  this  afternoon 
because  I  favor  the  principles  of  develop- 
ment assistance  and  the  basic  premises 
underlying  the  concept  ot  helping  other 
peoples  to  help  themselves  achieve  social 
reforms,  economic  derdopment  and 
progress  and  p<ditioal  fltaUlity.  I  do  so, 
however,  with  considerable  reluctance. 
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as  I  b«Heve  this  measmv  carries  forward 
badly  distorted  priorities  and  misdirected 
goals. 

I  am  deeply  distressed,  for  example, 
that  mllltaiy  and  security-related  funds 
authorized  by  this  legislation  are  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  eooncHnie  assistance 
funds  and  that  they  reinresent  a  38-per- 
cent increase  over  such  funds  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1971.  Particular^ 
disturbing,  is  the  fact  that  foreign  mili- 
tary credit  sales  are  to  be  more  than 
doubled  in  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  includ- 
ing a  doubling  of  the  celling  for  sales  to 
Latin  American  nations  fn»n  $75  to  $160 
million.  Not  only  does  t^e  burgeoning 
market  in  UB.  arms  and  military  equip- 
ment overseas  encourage  arms  races 
and  frequently  transform  political  con- 
fiicts  into  open  warfare,  but  funds 
urgently  required  tot  economic  and 
social  development  are  being  diverted  for 
military  purposes.  The  resources  devoted 
to  the  growing  conventional  arms  race 
throughout  the  world  could  certainly  be 
better  spent  on  feeding  the  hungry, 
healing  the  sick  and  teaching  the  illiter- 
ate. Of  all  the  post- World  War  n  con- 
flicts, 95  percent  have  occurred  in  the 
world's  imderdeveloped  regions  and  they 
have  been  fought  with  imported  weap- 
ons— a  very  high  percentage  of  which 
were  manufactured  tn  and/or  by  UJB.- 
based  or  controlled  firms. 

P^irthermore,  not  only  has  UJB.-imr- 
chased  military  equipment  led  to  un- 
necessarily Increased  tensions  and  hos- 
tilities among  nations  but  It  Is  also  being 
used  to  suppress  internal  dissent.  Much 
of  the  bloodbath  in  Guatemala  and  re- 
pression in  Brazil  can  be  attributed  to 
the  use  of  American  arms  and  the  State 
Department  has  already  admitted  that 
UJS.-supplled  tanks  and  Jets  are  being 
used  by  the  cratral  Government  of  Pak- 
istan in  trying  to  annihilate  ojwonents 
In  East  Pakistan.  Although  the  con- 
science of  the  world  has  been  deeply 
stricken  by  acts  of  terrorism  and  sup- 
pression of  basic  liberties,  UJB.  mllltaiy 
equipment  to  Pakistan,  Greece,  Bra- 
zil, Portugal,  and  Guatemala  om- 
tinues  to  flow  unabated.  I  am  ta- 
couraged  by  the  action  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  In  suspending  astdst- 
ance  to  Greece  and  Pakistan  but  believe 
that  attention  must  also  be  given  to  those 
other  areas  of  the  world  where  U.S.  arms, 
materiel,  and  training  are  being  used  to 
perpetuate  dictatorships  and  authoritar- 
ian regimes.  I  commend  the  welcome  and 
well-reaiSoned  minority  views  of  my  dls- 
tingulshed  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dkllvms)  and  I  intend 
to  support  the  multipurpose  amendment 
he  proposes  to  offer. 

Although  I  am  encouraged  by  the  at- 
tention given  by  the  committee  to  the 
growing  world  narcotic  crisis  and  to  the 
need  for  realistic  and  effective  programs 
related  to  population  growUi,  I  am  very 
disturbed  by  the  low  level  of  overall  fund- 
ing for  development  assistance.  With  all 
of  the  wealth  and  power  the  IMited 
States  possesses,  only  0.4  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  Is  devoted  to  such 
assistance — a  far  cry  from  the  1  percent 
of  ONP  level  of  assistance  recommended 
by  the  Pearson  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Development. 
As  we  consider  the  foreign  aid  legisla- 


tion this  afternoon  I  urgs  oar  ocdleagues 
to  very  carefully  review  our  current  pri- 
orities and  the  tragic  Imbalance  which 
presently  exists  between  economic  and 
military  assistance.  It  Is  dear  that  cor- 
rective action  is  urgently  needed  and 
that  we  must  commit  the  Uhlted  States 
to  a  program  of  encouraging  ecomnnic 
and  social  development  and  progress 
rather  than  one  of  short-term  political 
and  military  adventurism  and  encourag- 
ing international  tensions.  The  future 
progress  of  the  world's  developing  na- 
tions is  In  our  best  Interests  and  we  must 
stand  ready  to  offer  our  wealth  and 
knowledge  to  those  countries  who  se^ 
our  assistance  In  achieving  healthier, 
better  educated  and  more  productive  lives 
for  their  citizens. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chahinan,  the 
foreign  aid  bill  stresses  three  Important 
aspects  of  U.S.  policy  In  the  Near  East: 
First,  the  X3S.  overriding  interest  In 
peace  in  the  area;  second,  the  U.S.  inter- 
est in  helping  all  peoples  in  the  area  so 
that  their  lives  will  be  productive  and 
meaningful :  and  third,  making  the  Near 
East  conform  to  certain  general  foreign 
policies  objectives. 

STTXZ  CAMAL 

The  nearly  year  old  cease-flre  along 
the  Suez  Canal  demonstrates  both  the 
fragility  of  the  peace  and  the  hwe  that 
it  can  be  strengthened.  In  an  effort  to 
Improve  the  prospects  for  an  Interim 
peace  settlement,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  asks  that  the  President  be 
authorized  to  make  available  UJS.-owned 
foreign  currencies  in  Egypt,  of  which 
there  are  over  $200  million,  for  clearing 
and  dredging  the  Suez  Caiial  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  opening  of  the  canal  when 
the  Egyptians  and  Israelis  reach  an 
agreement.  The  estimated  costs  of  open- 
ing the  canal  vary  from  $20  to  $40  mil- 
lion. This  provision— section  102(c)  of 
the  bill  to  add  a  section  220A  to  the  act- 
stipulates  that  the  canal  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  all  nations,  including 
Israel.  The  committee  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  encouraging  an  agreement 
on  the  canal  as  the  only  way  to  break 
the  deadlock  and  lead  toward  a  peace 
agreement.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
this  provision  does  not  Involve  any  ap- 
propriation of  funds  from  the  Treasury. 

TKAIKOrO  AND  EDUCATION 

Palestinians:  The  committee  continues 
to  support  the  Palestinian  refugees.  Be- 
sides a  recommendation  of  regular  budg- 
etary support  of  some  $13  million  and 
continued  Public  Law  480  contributions- 
section  108(a)  of  the  bill— the  commit- 
tee asks  for  an  extension  of  the  yearly 
$1  million  QTecial  appropriation  for  the 
vocational  training  of  refugees— section 
106(c)  of  the  bill.  Of  the  30,000  refugees 
who  annually  complete  their  9-year  basic 
education,  only  some  4,000  get  further 
education  or  vocational  training.  Tbe 
greater  the  percentage  of  the  30.000  ref- 
ugees that  receive  vocational  training 
each  year,  the  greater  the  hope  for  the 
refugees  having  a  rewardhig  life  outside 
the  camps  and  the  less  the  attraction  of 
the  council  of  despair  who  see  Palestin- 
ians gaining  dignity  only  through  the 
barrel  of  a  gim. 

Reinforcing  the  committee's  concern 
that  an  increasing  number  of  refugees 
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be  given  the  skills  for  a  rewarding  life, 
there  was  an  additional  and  new  rec- 
ommendation that  $1  million  worth  of 
njS.-owned  foreign  currencies  in  Egypt 
be  made  available  for  the  vocational 
training  of  refugees  in  Egypt — section 
106(d)  of  the  bill.  Such  facilities  in  Egypt 
would  particularly  aid  in  the  training  of 
refugees  from  Gaza  who  have  until 
recently  received  very  little  education  or 
work  opportunities. 

Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad:  This 
year,  as  in  the  past,  a  substantial  portion 
of  UJB.  support  for  American  Schools  and 
Hoq?ltals  Abroad— section  102  (b)  of  the 
bill  which  amends  section  214  cd  the 
act — ^is  earmarked  for  Institutions  in 
tbe  Near  East,  over  60  percent  of  the 
fimds  being  recommended  for  institu- 
tions In  Israel.  Lebanon  and  Egypt.  As 
the  committee  report  suggests — 

The  primary  purpose  ...  [of  this  pro- 
vision] Is  not  to  help  take  oare  ot  the  edu- 
cational and  health  needs  of  foreign  ooun- 
trlee,  but  to  demonstrate  to  their  people, 
on  a  sdeoted  basis.  American  Ideas,  prac- 
tices, and  advances  In  the  fields  of  education 
andmedldna. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  these 
institutions  serve  an  entire  region. 

Technical  Assistance:  The  committee 
bill  recommends  that  the  United  States 
continue  its  modest  technical  assistance 
to  the  Near  East.  While  Jordan  would  re- 
ceive some  funds  (less  than  $1  million) 
for  rural,  health,  manpower  and  urban 
development  programs,  other  Near  East 
technical  assistance  programs  are  chan- 
neled into  regional  manpower  and 
health  undergraduate  and  graduate  edu- 
cational programs,  some  involving 
CENTO  countries  and  others  the  Ameri- 
can University  of  Beirut. 

BUPPOBTINa  AflSISTANCB 

Jordan:  There  is  a  recommendation  of 
a  substantial  increase  in  economic  sup- 
porting assistance  for  Jordan.  In  fiscal 
year  1971.  Jordan  received  a  total  of 
about  $10  million  in  economic  supporting 
assisttuice  and  contingency  fimds  for 
relieving  human  suffering  brought  on  by 
the  September  1970  civil  war.  It  is  hoped 
that  economic  supporting  assistance  of 
some  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1972  will 
enable  Jordan  to  rebuild  and  strengthen 
herself  as  she  and  other  states  in  the 
Near  East  committed  to  implementing 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  242  and 
to  bringing  peace  to  the  area  search 
for  a  negotiated  political,  rather  than 
military,  solution  of  the  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict. This  increase  for  Jordan  is  deemed 
necessary  because  of  the  loss  of  Arab 
Gtovemments'  subsidy  payments  after 
September  1970,  her  heavy  military  ex- 
penditures and  the  need  for  reconstruc- 
tion folloviring  the  civil  war. 

Israel:  The  committee  Is  aware  that  a 
request  for  economic  supporting  assist- 
ance has  been  made  to  the  executive 
branch  by  Israel  to  assist  her  in  meeting 
her  urgent  needs  for  foreign  exchange. 
It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  committee  that 
Israel  is  fully  eligible  to  receive  such  as- 
sistance and  believes  that,  if  the  request 
for  assistance  Is  approved,  sufflclmt 
funds  can  be  found. 

XILITABT  A88I8TANCI 

The  moderate  amount  of  military  as- 
sistance, sales  and  credits  recommended 


for  Near  East  countries  \b  essential  to 
maintain  the  militfury  balance  in  the 
area  and  to  strengthen  the  csrac'tiee  of 
those  countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States  to  defmd  themselves.  It  is  crucial 
to  remember  that  once  the  military  bal- 
ance in  the  Near  East  shifts  perceptibly 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  then  the  danger 
of  war  greatly  increases.  Our  policy, 
therefore,  has  to  be  to  try  to  main^iT^ 
a  balance  so  that  neither  is  encouraged 
to  embark  on  an  aggressive  course.  Tlie 
committee  considers  it  essential  that 
Israel's  deterrent  capi^lUties  be  main- 
tained and  to  that  end.  military  credit 
will  be  extended.  United  States  military 
training  programs  Involve  Lebanon,  Jor- 
dan, Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran,  and  Jordan 
will  receive  some  military  assistance.  Not 
one  of  the  nine  countri^  recei^^ng  88 
percent  of  military  assistance  is  amnng 
the  countries  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Near  East  Subcommittee. 

OKOQ  ABD8B 

Finally,  the  committee,  in  expressing 
its  deep  concern  over  drug  abuse  in  the 
United  States,  has  recommended  that  the 
President  be  authorized  to  enter  into 
agre«nents  and  other  forms  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  to  put  an  end  to  the 
illicit  production,  trafficking  in  and  abuse 
of  dangerous  drugs — chapter  8  of  part  I 
(new)  of  the  act,  section  108  of  the  bill — 
this  provision  includes  giving  the  Pres- 
ident not  only  the  authority  to  enter  into 
agreements  and  cooperation  with  foreign 
governments  to  facilitate  the  curbing  of 
drugs,  but  also  the  authority  to  suspend 
all  economic  and  military  aid,  military 
sales  and  sale  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  countries  which  fail  to  take  neces- 
sary control  measures.  Several  countries 
of  the  Near  East  besides  Turkey  are  in- 
volved in  the  growing  and  trafficking  of 
drugs.  Some  countries,  like  Iran,  are  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  United 
States'  concern  about  this  problem  and 
are  taking  appropriate  measures  to  curb 
the  growing  of  plants  that  can  be  proc- 
essed into  drugs. 

It  la  hoped  that  more  progress  is  made 
in  all  Near  East  countries  in  the  next 
year  to  control  drugs. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  some  of  the  Implications  of  this  blU. 
HJl.  9910.  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bUl  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

By  the  committee's  own  admission,  the 
bill  Is  a  perpetuation  of  old  concepts  of 
U.S.  foreign  assistance — pencUng  a  more 
thorough  congressional  review  of  the 
administration's  suggested  revamping  of 
our  foreign  aid  policy. 

Two  points  of  this  outmoded  policy — 
and  I  trust  fiscal  1974  will  find  them  out- 
moded— are  worth  pointing  out.  The  first 
Is  how  little  we  spend  in  foreign  assist- 
ance, not  only  in  relation  to  our  own  total 
assets — it  Is  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product— but  In  relation- 
ship to  the  15  other  developed  coimtries 
who  make  vp  the  Devdomnent  Assist- 
ance Committee.  Hie  Uhlted  States 
ranks  11th  of  16  in  percoitage  of  ONP 
spent  by  these  devdoped  countries. 

But  more  significantly,  of  the  one-half 
of  1  percent.  60  percent  Is  for  some  ver- 
sion of  military  assistance.  This  puts  the 
United  States  in  a  very  peculiar  podtion. 


It  does  not  support  the  eoonomio  de- 
velopment of  countries  who  embody  cer- 
tain prlndptes  of  freedom,  democratic 
selection  of  leadership.  It  does  not  asstst 
them  in  thdr  pursuit  of  the  eoonomle 
self-determination  which  we  proudly  say 
American  lilstoiy  represents.  For  in- 
stance nine  African  countries  will  recdve 
only  $90  million  in  devdopment  assist- 
ance among  them — ^hardly  much  assist- 
ance. We  do  not  set  much  of  an  example 
domestically  for  those  countries  to  emu- 
late. And  finally  with  few  exceptions  we 
offer  our  other  remaining  form  of  foreign 
assistance — our  military  amrfntftngf — to 
countries  who  should  be  anathema;  to 
Brazil,  to  Spain,  to  Portugal,  and  a  half 
dozen  other  repressive  and  Fascist  coun- 
tries to  whose  military  strength  we  ea- 
gerly contribute. 

We  congratulate  oursdves  on  tbe  pro- 
posed cutoffs  In  this  bill  of  aid  to  Greece 
and  Pakistan.  And  I  do  commend  the 
committee  for  the  forthright  language 
prohibiting  aid  to  PaUstan.  I  only  wish 
that  that  provision  also  applied  to  Greece. 
The  prohibition  of  aid  to  Greece  Is  late 
and  riddled  with  escape  clauses  so  ob- 
viously placed  that  Mr.  mxon  will  be 
hard  pressed  not  to  Invdce  them. 

I  commeixl  the  declsi<xi  of  tbe  com- 
mittee to  endorse  the  full  funding  of  the 
Israeli  request  for  section  202  Security 
Supporting  Assistance.  Due  to  the  tre- 
mendous defense  burdens  Israelis  now 
shoulder  as  a  result  of  massive  Soviet 
arms  shipments  to  surrounding  Arab 
countries,  earlier  this  year  Israd  request- 
ed $200  million  in  economic  aid.  The 
Committee  oa  Foreign  Affairs  looked  into 
this  request  and  last  week  rq^orted  that 
Israd  is  "fully  eligible"  to  recdve  eco- 
nomic assistance  imder  this  bilL  I  note 
however,  that  after  the  allocations  to  the 
other  reclidents  of  section  202  moneys 
that  there  is  only  $85  million  left  for  fis- 
cal year  1972,  and  there  certainly  will  be 
other  u>l^cants.  The  committee  of 
course  feds  that  the  very  substantial  au- 
thorisations for  the  Southeast  Asian 
countries  will  not  be  fully  used  and  that 
$50  million  wUl  be  available  for  Israd. 
This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  $200  mlllian 
requested,  and  it  would  be  more  assuring 
if  the  Israeli  authoriaUaon  were  induded 
specifically  with  tbe  others  listed  in  the 
report  accompanying  this  bllL 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  plans  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  its  fiscal  1972  authorisation  of 
$510  million  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  induded  in  HJl.  9910  for  credit 
sales  to  IsraeL  For  ISrad  is  the  kiod  of 
country  we  should  be  sunMrtlng;  a  uni- 
fied country.  Its  leadership  democrat- 
ically dected.  a  country  threatened  with 
extinction.  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  ttiat 
in  the  recent  coup  and  counter-coup  in 
the  Sudan,  the  only  common  theme 
among  those  fighting  for  power  Is  thdr 
implacable  hatred  of  IsraeL  TUs  theme 
is  echoed  throughout  the  turbulent  Mid- 
dle East.  Sadat  Is  determined  to  wage  tbe 
"war  of  destiny"  against  Israd  and 
Qadaffl  promises  never  to  rest  until  the 
Zionist  state  Is  removed  from  the  area. 
Again,  this  theme  \b  repeated  from  Al- 
giers, to  Khartoum,  to  Baghdad. 

All  this  bdUgereney  would  not  be  pos- 
sible if  the  Arabs  were  persuaded  that 
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deqdte  mU  the  iwiTn«n«  jjq  arms  and  aid 
tbey  get  from  the  Soviet  UnioD,  tbejr  will 
not  be  able  to  destroy  IsraeL  Israel  Is  a 
fact.  Oiir  aovemmait  accepts  it.  liost 
of  tbe  world's  Datkms  accQ>t  it.  Only 
the  Arabs  still  refuse  to  accept  the  real- 
ity of  Israel's  existenoe.  It  is  time,  and 
I  mean  now,  to  iirovlde  Israel  with  the 
additional  Phantoms  she  needs,  and  I 
trust  that  the  DOD  plans  will  be  carried 
out  to  meet  these  needs. 

lliese  requests  are  not  eztraracant. 
They  are  for  credit  sales.  Israel  will  pay 
her  way.  Bbe  doesnt  ask  for  American 
boys  to  pilot  her  aircraft  to  get  shot  down 
over  the  Sues  Canal  as  they  are  now  be- 
ing shot  down  over  the  Mekong  Delta, 
the  DBCZ,  the  forests  of  Cambodia.  I«os. 
and  the  rice  paddies  of  North  Vietnam. 
Let  us  recognise  this  dlflerenee  and  act 
accordingly. 

I  further  commend  the  committee  on 
the  provision  in  the  bill  authorizing  ex- 
Idoratfam  of  the  possibility  of  using  our 
supiHy  of  Egyptian  pounds  for  the  re- 
opening of  the  Sues  rHinnl  pmding 
agreement  between  Israel  and  Bgypt, 
adeqaately  protecting  the  rights  of  each. 
Any  kind  of  assiiitance  we  can  give  to  ne- 
gotiations as  a  means  of  disimte  settle- 
ment, rather  than  the  armed  conflict 
that  00  percent  of  this  bill  speaks  to, 
should  be  fully  e3q;>lored.  Provisions  such 
as  this  are  what  I  UxA  forward  to  in  the 
next  Foreign  Aid  Authorization  bill — one 
that  reflects  our  interest  in  an  end  to 
armed  conflict,  to  a  strong  commitment 
of  our  resources  and  policies  to  develop- 
ment aid  to  those  countries  committed 
to  fundamental  democratic  i»lnclples. 

We  must  come  to  a  new  era  in  foreign 
affairs;  Vietnam  should  prove  to  be  the 
last  tragic  example  of  the  consequences 
of  intervention  In  the  self-detennlna- 
tion  of  other  countries.  We  in  this  Con- 
gress, in  our  attnnpts  to  reclaim  our  ab- 
dicated powers  over  foreign  affalrB,  can 
make  the  mid-1970'8  and  our  subsequent 
foreign  aid  bills  proof  of  this  new  kind 
of  policy. 

Ifr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  pending  foreign  aid  bill.  HJl. 
9910. 

Tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  Just  in- 
formed the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  incurred 
a  deficit  of  $23  J  bilUon  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  last  month.  This  figure  Is 
somewhat  diflaent  fraa  admlnlstratloD 
predictions  last  year  that  we  would  have 
a  surplus  for  fiscal  year  1971.  I  under- 
stand that  next  year's  deficit  will  ap- 
proach US  union.  I  hope  these  estimates 
are  exaggerated.  However,  there  is  no 
qoesCUm  about  the  $23.3  billion  deficit  for 
the  past  fiscal  year. 

Today,  we  are  asked  to  approve  a  for- 
elgn  aid  Mil  authorizing  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $9M  billtan  In  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1073.  If  we  use  the  fiscal  year  1971 
fovdgn  aid  bill  appropriation  as  a  refer- 
ence base,  we  find  that  the  bill  now  be- 
fore OS  represents  a  total  increase  of  $1.6 
billion  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

That  is  a  II J  bdUoD  increase  In  foreign 
aid  on  top  of  a  $23.2  billion  deficit.  It  In- 
cludes a  21-peroent  increase  in  f^^r»yrm^^ 

•ad  a  88-percent  hicreMe  In 


military  security  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  The  American  taxpayer  is  being 
asked  to  pay  $115.2  million  in  admin- 
strative  expenses  akx&e  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

Daring  the  past  25  years,  our  foreign 
aid  expesHUtures  have  totaled  mot«  ttian 
$145  bUllon.  and  I  questton  whether  we 
can  continue  to  dole  out  the  hard-earned 
money  of  our  average  taxpayers  to  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world. 

One  thing  we  should  have  learned 
some  time  ago  was  that  we  as  a  natkm 
cannot  buy  frlrads.  ActuaUy,  it  seems  as 
thouib  the  more  we  shell  out  the  more 
many  of  than  hold  us  in  contempt.  As 
an  example,  we  continue  to  shell  out 
money  to  Turkey,  but  have  had  little 
success  in  controlling  that  country's 
production  of  hard  drugs,  which  con- 
tinue to  make  their  way  into  the  United 
States. 

It  is  time  to  stop  talking  about  prior- 
ities and  start  doing  something.  That  Is 
why  I  Intend  to  vote  against  this  foreign 
aid  bin.  lliat  is  why  I  urge  you,  my 
colleagues,  to  vote  against  this  bill.  A 
$1.6  billion  increase  In  foreign  aid  fol- 
lowing a  $23.2  bllUon  Federal  deficit  and 
accompanying  a  possible  $35  billion  def- 
icit Is  a  tragedy  compounded  by  an 
absurdity. 

We  face  a  probable  2-year  Federal  de- 
ficit of  almost  $60  billion  and  we  are 
asked  to  increase  forcdgn  aid  by  $1.6  bil- 
lion. I  think  the  workingman  of  America 
needs  aid.  He  is  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  taxes  It  takes  to  pay  for  all  of  this. 
He  Is  even  asked  to  support  failing  de- 
fense contractors  who  can't  compete  In 
the  open  maiket.  The  American  wage 
earner  needs  some  support  or  he  won't 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  tax  collector. 
President  Nixon  has  told  ob  that  tax 
reduction  legislation  will  not  be  requested 
this  year.  I  have  introduced  a  bill.  HJL 
9880.  to  allow  Social  Security  taxes  to  be 
deductible  from  Federal  Income  taxation 
in  hopes  that  Omgress  will  set  its  own 
priorities  and  give  the  working  American 
a  tax  break  for  a  change.  If  B.M.  9880 
is  taken  up  for  consldontion.  it  will  most 
likely  be  amended  to  limit  losses  to  gen- 
eral revenues  to  whatever  amount  is 
deemed  reasonable  in  11^  of  other  FM- 
eral  requirements.  Let  me  suggest  that 
a  Social  Secxirlty  tax  deduction  at  a  rate 
of  9  percent  will  probably  decrease  rev- 
enues by  an  amount  eqiul  or  possibly  less 
than  the  $1.6  biUlon  Increase  In  foreign 
aid  in  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Should  any  of  you  qoestian  the  desir- 
ability of  enacting  my  social  security 
tax  deduction  bill  Instead  of  «»niii'Mnj  a 
bin  increasing  foreign  aid  by  $1.6  billkm. 
I  suggest  yon  start  reading  your  m^ifl 
You  might  even  include  such  a  proposi- 
tion in  your  next  questionnaire  to  your 
constituents.  Tou  might  point  oat  that 
this  foreign  aid  bill  includes  $565  million 
for  South  Vietnam  and  $310  mUlloa  for 
Cambodia.  It  Inchides  $239.4  million  for 
the  modernization  of  the  Korean  armed 
forces  and  $200  million  for  the  modern- 
ization of  the  Cambodian  armed  forces. 
It  Includes  almost  $100  million  for 
Turkey  where  President  Nixon  is  paying 
farmers  not  to  grow  poppy  crops.  It  even 
hidudes  ahnost  $80  million  for  Qieece 
if  the  President  finds  that  ovenidlng  re- 
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qulrements  of  national  seeurity  Justify 
the  aid.  ^ 

I  submit  that  there  exists  today  an 
overriding  requirement  for  a  reduction  of 
Federal  expenditures.  I  urge  you  to  vote 
against  tills  bin. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  the  foreign  aid  bUl  are  smsible  and 
fair.  A  Nation  lilce  ours  that  has  received 
so  much  help  in  various  forms  should 
be  willing  to  give  foreign  aid. 

Every  day  evidence  mounts  that  our 
program  to  help  the  developing  nations 
overcome  disease,  illltavcy.  poverty,  and 
hunger  is  mairing  soUd  gains. 

It  is  regrettable  that  heavy  donands 
on  the  national  resources  make  it  im- 
possible at  this  time  to  do  more.  So  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  bring  relief  to 
people  aU  over  the  world. 

The  United  States  produces  more 
goods  and  services  each  year  than  any 
other  country,  and  yet  for  fiscal  year 
1972  all  our  foreign  economic  aid  wp- 
resents  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent 
of  this  gross  national  product. 

One  might  think  that  the  United  States 
would  lead  the  developed  nations  in  the 
proportion  of  akills  and  resources  de- 
voted to  bettering  the  human  condition. 

But  we  are  not  first.  We  are  not  even 
second  or  third.  Among  the  16  prin- 
cipal nations  having  development  as- 
sistance programs  the  United  States 
ranks  12th  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  which  we  allocate 
as  official  aid  to  international  develop- 
ment. 

What  we  have  provided  for  interna- 
tional development  has,  however,  been 
put  to  very  good  use. 

Vital  food  production  is  up  in  the  de- 
veloping nations,  thanks  to  technological 
breakthroughs  dramatically  increasing 
outputs  of  cereal  food  grains.  Malnutri- 
tion is  being  attacked  by  encouraging 
production  of  high  protein  foods  and  ex- 
panding livestock  production,  and  by 
spreading  education  on  human  nutri- 
tional needs.  The  frightenhig  prospect  of 
world  population  growth  that  would  far 
exceed  the  earth's  capacity  to  support 
diminishes  with  the  steady  advance  of 
family  planning  programs. 

Many  of  these  countries  have  safe 
water  and  sewerage  systems  for  the  first 
time  because  of  our  help.  Diseases  such 
as  malaria  and  smallpox  are  on  the  nm 
and  the  extension  of  modem  health 
technology  Is  reducing  the  grim  toll  of 
many  other  hiunan  ills.  New  classrooms 
and  schools  have  been  built,  and  in  one 
recent  year  alone  there  were  more  than 
30  million  students  enrolled  in  schools 
or  coUeges  around  the  world  which  have 
been  assisted  by  the  United  States.  Also, 
AID  funds  have  helped  to  send  more 
than  150,000  persons  from  developing 
countries  to  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  for  training. 

Roads  and  highway  systems  transpor- 
tation, electric  power  production,  min- 
ing, manufacturing  and  construction  are 
aU  being  modernized  and  improved  in 
the  poorer  nations,  thanks  to  U^B. 
technical  assistance  and  tbe  development 
loan  program.  And  the  record  of  repay- 
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ment  on  our  development  loans  con- 
tinues to  be  good. 

Tbe  American  people  are  a  compas- 
sionate and  generous  people,  but  this 
program  is  not  charity.  It  is  not  philan- 
thropy. It  is  an  Intelligently  conceived 
effort  to  help  other  nations  accomplish 
the  things  they  must  accomplish  to  re- 
main lndq)endent  nations  eventually 
capable  of  fully  sustaining  their  own 
economic  and  social  progress. 

It  is  a  better  world  of  peace  and  free- 
dom for  them  and  for  lu  that  we  are 
trying  to  build  through  this  program.  It 
deserves  oiu-  continued  support. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  those  provisions  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  biU  which  would  ter- 
minate X3&.  military  an't  economic  aid 
to  the  Government  of  Pakistan  until  the 
situation  In  East  Pakistan  has  been  sta- 
bilized, and  the  refugees  in  India  have 
been  repatriated.  This  restriction  would 
prevent  further  Involvement  and  com- 
plicity by  the  United  States  in  one  of  the 
most  vicious  and  devastating  civil  wars 
of  modem  times.  It  would  insure  the 
maintenance  of  American  neutrality, 
thereby  further  substantiating  the 
claims  of  the  State  Department  that  this 
is  the  actual  intent  of  our  policy. 

Unless  Congress  acts  to  abrogate  our 
assistance  to  Pakistan,  this  conflict  wUl 
drag  on  until  both  sides  have  so  ex- 
hausted themselves  that  recovery  wiU  be 
next  to  impossible.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
as  long  as  the  Pakistani  Government  re- 
tains the  military  capacity  to  suppress 
the  people  of  East  Pakistan  it  wlU  con- 
tinue to  do  so  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. In  addition  I  would  emphasize 
that  each  day  this  war  continues  the 
danger  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
entire  Indian  sub-continent  increases. 
Saddled  with  7  million  refugees,  the  In- 
dian Government  is  urgently  seeking  an 
early  end  to  the  conflict,  an  objective 
which  further  UJ3.  aid  to  Pakistan  can 
only  hinder.  We  must  not  underestimate 
or  ignore  either  the  extreme  plight  of 
these  refugees  nor  the  potential  threat 
they  pose  to  the  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

Remember  that  there  are  7  million 
refugees,  a  figure  which  equals  one-tenth 
of  the  prewar  population  of  East  Paki- 
stan. Almost  all  of  them  are  huddled  in 
the  already  Impoverished  and  politically 
unstable  state  of  West  Bengal,  easily  the 
most  volatile  area  of  India.  Tom  by  po- 
litical disagreement  the  Government  and 
people  of  West  Bengal  are  In  no  position 
to  care  for  them.  Calcutta,  the  capital 
city  of  West  Bengal  and  the  largest  dty 
in  India  is  already  on  the  edge  of  com- 
plete collapse,  and  a  large  migration  of 
refugees  could  well  tip  the  balance. 
These  people  are  in  the  most  desperate 
situation  Imaginable.  Lacking  shdter, 
medical  care,  and  food,  they  have  not 
(mly  seen  their  families  and  friends 
butchered  by  Pakistani  Government 
troops  but  have  suffered  throu^  a 
cholera  epidemic  as  weU.  MOst  of  them 
are  caught  up  In  a  political  situation 
they  had  no  hand  in  making  and  are  in- 
nocent victims  of  a  leadership  which 
chose  to  repress  rather  than  acknowl- 
edge the  results  of  what  were,  for  a 
change,  really  free  and  democratic  elec- 


tions. The  word  "tragedy"  has  been  so 
indiscriminately  used  in  recent  years 
that  it  has  lost  much  of  Its  power  to  sug- 
gest and  evoke  any  vespoDaR.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  particu- 
lar situation  can  only  be  described  as  a 
tragedy,  as  a  disaster  with  few  paraUels 
in  the  history  of  man. 

It  Is  Imperative  then,  for  both  hu- 
manitarian and  poUtlcal  reasons,  that 
the  United  States  alleviate  the  strains 
placed  on  the  Government  of  India  by 
this  sudden  Influx  of  refugees.  We  have 
thus  far  provided  $70.5  million  in  money 
and  supplies,  and  while  this  r^resents 
the  largest  single  contrlbutian  within 
the  intematlanal  community's  total  of 
$144  miUion.  it  wUl  be  completely  ex- 
poided  by  October  1,  1971.  I,  therefore, 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  ^cAn.  me 
in  supporting  the  additional  grant  of 
$100  million  which  the  blU  before  us 
would  authorize  for  the  relief  of  these 
refugees  and  for  humanitarian  efforts 
in  East  Pakistan  its^.  This  money  would 
be  distributed  under  international  aus- 
pices and  would  in  no  way  compromise 
the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  In 
this  area.  In  contrast  to  the  administra- 
tion. I  believe  that  any  leverage  which 
this  coimtry  may  have  to  effect  a  i)eace- 
f  ul  solution  betweoi  the  participants  de- 
pends upon  their  confidence  In  our  neu- 
trality and  not  upon  the  continuation  of 
our  ill-advised  arms  shipments. 

The  dispersal  of  this  money  by  inter- 
national organizations  also  allows  the 
United  States  to  reach  the  people  of 
East  Pakistan,  who  have  remained  in 
their  homes  and  are  in  no  better  condl- 
ticm  than  their  coimtrymen  who  have 
fled  to  India.  Our  own  officials  In  East 
Pakistan  have  cabled  that  the  "specter  of 
famine"  hangs  over  the  province  and 
that  the  prospects  for  averting  wide- 
spread hunger,  suffering,  and  starvation 
are  not  good.  We  cannot  support  this 
government  which  has  so  terrorized  its 
own  population  that  aU  economic  activ- 
ity has  ground  to  a  halt  purely  out  of 
fear  and  not  because  of  any  damage  to 
infrastructure  or  materiel.  Yet  that  pol- 
icy must  not  prevent  us  from  aiding  its 
victims  whenever  possible. 

Taken  together  the  provlslans  in  this 
blU  pertaining  to  Pakistan  insure  tbe 
neutrality  of  the  United  States  toward 
all  governments  concerned  while  provid- 
ing some  measure  of  rdief  for  tbe  af- 
fected peoples.  If  the  United  States  Is  to 
play  any  effective  medlatlve  role  in  this 
conflict,  the  legislation  before  us  is  an 
Indispensable  first  step. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  express 
my  support  for  HJt.  9910,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1971,  and  to  express 
my  continuing  admiration  for  our  able 
chairman  (Mr.  Morgan)  who  has  again 
provided  vital  leadership  during  the 
preparation  of  this  blU. 

Since  there  was  scarcely  time  to  con- 
sider the  several  pending  suggestions  for 
revamping  our  foreign  aid  program,  the 
committee  had  no  choice  but  to  continue 
the  present  programs  with  some  needed 
changes.  What  is  important  ts  that  we 
continue,  uninterrupted,  our  policy  of 
providing  foreign  assistance  so  that  re- 


cipient nations  and  our  partners  In  the 
developed  world  may  be  assured  of  our 
commitment  to  the  conoQ>t  cS.  interna- 
tional development  t^stAaJartr-^ 

Foreign  aid  is  imixirtant  for  tbe  help 
It  gives  to  those  countries  which  are 
willing  to  help  themselves.  It  1b  a  tangi- 
ble indication  of  our  desire  to  see  im- 
proved conditioQs  throughout  this  wortd. 
It  is  consistent  with  basic  principles  of 
hiunan  imderstandlng  and  concern 
which  are  part  of  our  national  heritage. 

And  foreign  aid  is  also  in  our  interests. 
For  it  helps  develop  productive  trading 
partners  and  creates  long-range  nurkets 
for  UJS.  goods.  Also,  and  quite  Impor- 
tantly, foreign  aid  is  a  basic  Ingredient 
in  our  national  defense  against  totalitar- 
ianism. It  Is  essential  that  we  understand 
that  by  providing  people  In  developing 
nations  with  the  means  to  help  them- 
selves we  are  providing  them  with  a  pod- 
tive  alternative  to  totalitarianism  in  any 
of  its  insidious  forms.  Through  foreign 
aid  we  can  show  the  possibilities  inher- 
ent in  a  democi«tic,  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  thus  stem  the  flow  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  either  the  left  or  the  rl^^t. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  wUl  pass  this 
bill  today  without  destructive  amend- 
ments for  if  we  fall  to  do  so  we  wiU  have 
set  back  American  foreign  policy  for 
years  to  come. 

At  this  time  I  do  want  to  say  a  spe- 
cial word  of  appreciation  and  thanks  to 
our  committee  chairman  (Mr.  Mobgah) 
who  understands  so  well  the  imixirtance 
of  foreign  aid  and  who  demonstrates  year 
after  year  a  sophisticated  knowledge  of 
the  legislative  process  and  a  compas- 
sionate understanding  of  -wtaX  it  Is  we 
are  trying  to  do  with  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
three  terms  in  this  House  I  have  never 
seen  a  foreign  aid  bill  that  deserved 
my  i>eople's  vote.  I  have  always  felt  that 
we  should  have  ArTv»rfa»An«  helping  Amer- 
icans first,  not  after  they  got  throng 
helping  everybody  else. 

But.  section  401  on  page  14.  of  this  biU 
contains  the  most  absurd  proviskm  yek 
I  refer  to  the  amendment  calling  for  tbe 
new  concept  of  extending  credit  terms 
from  10  to  20  years  fOr  sales  xmder  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  not  a  sound  principle  of 
credit — the  usefulness  of  the  goods  sold 
does  not  cover  this  extended  credit  pe- 
riod. An  airplane  has  either  lost  Its  abO- 
ity  to  function  or  is  completely  outmoded 
long  before  a  30-year  credit  period  has 
run  its  course.  Who  ever  beard  of  a  tank, 
truck,  or  ammimitlon  lastlog  20  yeaist 
The  entire  concept  borders  on  the  ridic- 
ulous. We  are  to  bdleve  that  the  diU- 
dren  and  grandchildren  of  our  fordgn 
aid  "friends"  wlU  pay  for  their  grand- 
parents' military  prestige. 

lids  proposed  flnaneial  extensioa  of 
credit  to  foreigners  is  an  insolt  to  our 
people  who  would  like  to  borrow  this 
easy  money  for  a  car  or  other  patposea. 
No  sane  financial  agency  makes  a  loan 
wherein  tbe  length  of  time  aUowed  for 
credit  exceeded  the  expected  lifespan  of 
the  object  for  wbl^  tbe  loan  was  ar^ 
ranged. 

The  American  taxpayers  bava  loiw 
been  financing  wars  tbe  woild 
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now  we  are  aaked  to  give  better  credit 
terms  so  our  foreign  aid  "frleiuk"  can 
flght  wars  on  credlL 

I  oppose  this  bUl  and  Intend  to  cast 
my  pete's  vote  "na" 

llr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sup- 
porttDg  HJt.  MIO  which  extends  for  2 
years  our  foredcn  economic  and  military 
asBistanoe  programs.  I  »h<wiM  Hirii  to 
comment  on  provisions  contained  in  that 
bin  which  I  believe  are  of  paramount 
imnortance  and  will  produce  a  substan- 
tial change  in  the  poUcy  of  this  country 
ifena^ed. 

Tba  provision  which  outs  off  military 
and  economic  ■■istance  to  Qreece  un- 
less that  country  rfcwtnhlliihM  parlia- 
mentary democracy  is  long  overdue  and 
is  one  that  I  take  special  pride  in  sup- 
porting. In  1970  ?iien  the  bill  extending 
certain  naval  vessel  loans  and  new  loans 
was  debated  on  this  floor  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  bar  the  leasing  of  a  sub- 
marine to  Ghneece;  my  amendment  failed 
by  a  vote  of  10  to  60.  The  debate  to  this 
House  on  this  provisian  today  makes  it 
clear  that  supporters  of  the  Greek  Junta 
In  this  House  no  longer  coounand  a  ma- 
jor!^. I  hope  that  President  Mlxon  will 
not  destroy  what  we  are  doing  by  luriwg 
the  provisions  in  the  biU  giving  him  the 
power  to  resume  aid  if  he  determines  that 
our  national  security  requires  such  re- 
sumption. Unless  there  is  an  extraordi- 
nary change  of  events  I  personally  do  not 
believe  that  he  could  morally  Justify  the 
use  of  such  power. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  cutting  off  aid 
to  Pakistan  is  forthright  and  even 
stronger  than  tbe  provlnon  ajndying  to 
Greece.  Under  that  provision  no  aid  may 
be  resumed  until  Pakistan  ceases  Its 
brutal  campaign  against  her  own  citizens 
In  East  Pakistan  and  takes  affirmative 
staoe  to  restore  to  their  homes  those  7 
mlDlon  refugees  which  the  Pakistan  mlli- 
tcuy  Junta  have  caused  to  flee  to  India. 
The  ccnmnlttee's  Judgment  that  Israel 
should  be  made  fully  eligible  for  UB. 
supporting  assistance  in  view  of  her 
enormous  defense  biu'dens  and  that 
funds  should  be  made  available  to  her 
is  a  provision  which  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse.  Israel,  surrounded  by  Arab 
States  bent  on  her  destruction,  is  bur- 
dened with  a  defense  budget  which  Is 
the  highest  In  the  world.  We  have  not 
done  enough  to  support  that  State.  The 
provisions  In  this  bill  will  permit  us  to 
do  more.  The  President  has  been  urged 
by  many  Members  of  Cangrees,  myself 
Included,  to  continue  the  uninterrupted 
delivery  of  Phantom  Jets  to  Israel.  Those 
planes  cost  nearly  $5  million  each.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  supplied  Arab  Stetes 
with  planes  and  arms  under  terms  which 
can  only  be  described  as  outright  gifts. 
We  have  provided  other  countries  with 
military  assistance  without  repayment 
required,  but  not  IsraeL  I  believe  that 
we  should  do  the  same  for  Israel.  The 
defense  needs  of  that  country  have 
caused  Ite  external  debt  to  exceed  $3  bil- 
lion, an  enormous  drain.  It  Is  in  our  own 
national  Interest  to  provide  Israel  with 
economic  and  milltuy  aid  im««ntingiy 
and  to  the  fullest  measure. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  committee  in- 
corporated in  the  Ull  a  provision  which 
I  have  supported  each  year  since  my  com- 
ing to  Ctmgress  in  Juuiry  1969.  and  that 
is  a  provision  requiring  the  suspension  of 
all  ecoDomic  and  military  aid.  military 
sales,  and  sales  of  agiieultnrml  oommodl- 
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ties  to  countries  which  faU  to  take  nec- 
essary measures  to.  control  the  growing, 
production,  and  traffic  in  dangerous 
drugs.  Substantial  progress  has  been 
made  through  the  State  Department's 
efforts  In  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attentloo  of  the  Turkish  Government  so 
that  that  government  finally  has  agreed 
to  terminate  as  of  1972  the  growing  of 
the  (qpium  poppy  from  which  heroin  is 
produced.  We  must  be  evo-  vigilant  that 
Turkey  in  fact  stops  the  growth  of  opium 
and  that  other  countries  such  as  Iran 
and  the  area  known  as  the  "Golden  Tri- 
angle" which  Includes  parte  of  Vietnam, 
lAos,  and  Cambodia  do  not  now  take  the 
plaoe  of  Turkey  as  suppliers.  The  drug 
trafOc  in  the  United  States  has  reached 
monumental  proportions  so  that  we  now 
have  an  estimated  300,000  heroin  drug 
users.  The  control  of  this  drug  traffic  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  introductian  of  heroin 
into  the  United  States  Is  among  our  high- 
est priorities.  The  effecto  of  drug  addic- 
tiaa  (m  our  pcqTuIaticD  are  obvious  to  all. 
Any  fordgn  country  implicated  in  the 
illegal  trafflclng  of  drugs  deserves  to  be 
cut  off  from  all  aid  from  this  country 
and  it  can  never  be  in  the  interest  of  our 
national  security  to  exempt  such  a  coun- 
try from  such  restrictions. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
amendment  to  cut  off  oiu:  aid  to  Brazil 
was  defeated  In  view  of  the  well  docu- 
mented inddents  involving  the  torture 
In  that  country  of  ite  own  citizens  with 
the  tacit  ocmsent  of  that  country's  mili- 
tary Junto.  It  took  us  a  number  of  years 
to  reach  the  point  where  we  have  agreed 
finally  to  cut  off  aid  to  Greece  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  not  take  the  same  number 
of  years  to  cut  off  aid  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requeste  for  time. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requeste  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  tbe  "Foreign  Assistance 
Act  or  1971". 

AMXKDiczirT  onmam  bt  mb.  DaawnrsKi 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dkkwinski:  On 
the  first  page,  Immediately  after  line  4  In- 
sert tbe  following: 

"*c.  a.  The  Foreign  Asalatance  Act  of  1961 
U  amended  by  Ineerttng  Immediately  after 
the  first  eecUon  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"  'Sec.  2.  Limitation  on  Fiscal  Year  Author- 
izations.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
Blon  of  this  Act.  nothing  In  this  Act  author- 
ises appproprUtlons  for  the  fiscal  year  1978.'." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Thank  you,  Mr 
Chairman.  I  intend  to  be  brief  since  I 
have  discussed  the  issue  in  part  during 
general  debate.  We  liave  before  us  a 
2-year  authorization.  When  2-year  au- 
thorizations were  fh^t  offered,  certain 
Members  vehonently  pleaded  for  a  1- 
year  authorization.  The  tables  are  now 
completely  reversed. 


I  make  the  point  that  a  2-year  author- 
isation does  g^ve  the  executive  branch  a 
freer  hand  than  most  Membos  wish  to 
give  that  executive  in  many  other  fields. 
I  believe  that  with  the  obvious  turmoil 
in  foreign  affairs,  a  2-year  authorization 
Is  too  long  of  a  period  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  for  the  Congress  as  a  whole  to  lose 
control  of  this  program.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  annual  appropria- 
tion, but  the  annual  api»t>prlation  for 
foreign  aid  has  become  one  of  the  more 
entertaining  but  less  meaningful  per- 
formances in  the  appropriation  ma- 
chinery. I  believe  that  control  of  author- 
ization, annual  control  of  authorization, 
is  important. 

This  amendment  would  limit  the  entire 
bill  to  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  would  thus 
limit  it  to  1  year  and  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity a  ye«ur  from  now,  when  we  take 
a  look  at  the  progress  in  all  parte  of  the 
globe,  to  ascertain  what  revisions 
should  be  made  in  this  program. 

I  believe  it  is  a  practical  amendment. 
The  fact  that  it  cuts  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram in  half  is  obvious.  It  does  give  Con- 
gress more  control  of  this  spending.  To 
repeat,  this  is  a  practical  amendment.  I 
would  hope  to  have  some  support  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  Rmwirimpnt 
If  there  is  a  Member  of  the  House  with 
a  crystal  ball  large  enough  and  clear 
enough  to  give  an  indication  of  what 
the  fiscal  situation  of  this  Nation  may 
be  in  fiscal  1973, 1  have  not  yet  met  that 
gentleman  or  gentlewoman.  For  that 
reason  I  think  it  Is  more  important  than 
ever  that  we  take  another  look  at  this 
bill  next  year  and  guide  ourselves  ac- 
cordingly.     

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  FRELINQHUY8EN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  I  jdeld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  those  who 
used  to  advocate  a  1-year  authorization 
myself.  I,  nonetheless,  cannot  help  feel 
there  is  real  Justification  for  a  2-year 
program  this  year.  For  one  thing,  we 
have  no  idea  when  final  action  will  be 
completed  on  an  authorization.  The  oth- 
er body  has  Indicated  it  may  be  months 
before  they  take  action,  so  we  wlU  be 
well  into  the  fiscal  year  1972  before  we 
act  on  this  program.  What  we  may  end 
up  with  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  year 
to  develop  the  new  approach  which  the 
President  has  recommended. 

I  would  think  this  kind  of  leeway  ia 
not  unreasonable  if  we  want  to  come  up 
with  a  change  in  format  such  as  has 
been  recommended.  Nor  do  I  see  any  un- 
leashing of  the  Executive  by  allowing  an 
authorization  to  run  for  a  period  of  more 
than  1  year. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Hie  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  most 
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astute  Members  of  this  body,  but  I  would 
suggest  to  him  if  he  is  Interested  in  the 
proposals  of  the  Executive  to  revamp  and 
roiame  this  program,  the  oaly  vehicle 
might  be  a  1-year  authorization.  One 
year  from  now  the  1973  authorization 
could  be  a  vehicle  for  some  of  the  long- 
term  reforms  the  gentlonan  is  calling 
for,  including  the  renaming  of  this 
agency  to  escape  criticism,  which  has  be- 
come a  standard  procedure  every  5  or  6 
years. 

I  do  not  share  the  gentleman's  c«>ti- 
mism  that  the  Congress,  especially  the 
Committee  cm  Foreign  Affairs,  wUl  now 
expedite  the  processing  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reformation  of  the  AIR  agency. 
Having  passed  a  2-year  authorization, 
they  will  not  touch  this  subject  for  2 
years. 

Mr.  PRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  sdeld  further? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frc«n  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELrNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chap- 
man, the  gentleman  talks  about  the 
situation  a  year  from  now.  A  year  frwn 
DOW  we  shall  already  be  in  the  fiscal  year 
1973.  If  we  should  then  be  discussing 
what  changes  should  be  made  in  the  pro- 
gram, when  the  fiscal  year  1973  had  al- 
ready begun,  we  surely  need  a  2-year 
authorization  for  this  program. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  2-year  provision  in 
this  bill  had  very  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  committee.  While  I  usually 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  I  think  in 
this  case  he  overlooks  the  fact  tliat  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  have 
to  give  consideration  to  the  second  of 
these  fiscal  years  and  to  make  whatever 
reductions  might  be  consistent  with  the 
status  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  economy,  so  it  is  not  as 
though  we  are  giving  away  any  controls. 
We  are  simply  suggesting  that  this  au- 
thority will  be  longer,  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  can  give  whatever  ex- 
amination they  think  is  warranted  to  the 
appropriations  at  the  time. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  genUonan 
from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  add  to  the  discussions  that 
I  started  out  in  the  committee  opposing 
the  gentleman's  amendmente  which  ex- 
tended this  for  2  years,  but  I  now  would 
like  to  Join  the  gentleman  in  opposing 
this  amendment  which  would  reduce  it 
back  to  1  year. 

The  reason  my  own  position  has 
changed  is  that  some  time  has  gone  by. 
I  had  hoped  a  1-year  extension  could  be 
approved  by  the  committee  and  by  the 
House  a  couple  of  months  ago.  This  did 
not  transpire.  Now,  here  we  are  about  to 
recess.  To  have  our  opportimity  to  go 
into  the  President's  proposals  in  depth, 
which  is  going  to  take  a  long  time  if  we 
do  the  Job  the  way  we  ought  to,  is  going 
to  carry  us  practically  through  fiscal 
year  1972. 1  think  at  that  point,  with  the 
national  conventions  staring  us  in  the 
face,  and  everything  else,  would  be  the 
wrong  time  to  try  to  extend  the  program 
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for  another  year.  Just  at  the  time  we 
should  be  mailing  our  efforte  to  by  to 
revamp  the  program. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  make  the  point,  in  passing  a  2- 
year  bill  this  year  we  are  only  doing  what 
we  did  2  years  ago.  when  we  passed 
a  2-year  bill.  We  seemed  to  live  with 
that  comfortably.  I  would  think  this  is 
not  an  amendment  we  should  accept.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  we  did. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  never  cease  to  marvel 
at  how  things  operate  around  here.  I  was 
certainly  surprised  that  the  gentleman 
supported  the  2-year  extension  of  mili- 
tary assistance,  knowhig  of  the  position 
he  has  taken  against  military  assistance. 

The  point  is,  what  are  we  trying  to  do? 
Is  it  to  provide  a  comfortable  way  of 
Ufe  for  the  Members?  We  are  coming 
back  from  the  pending  vacation  the  fore- 
part of  September.  There  are  a  good 
many  weeks  to  follow  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  really  believes  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  out  of  this  place  before  Thanks- 
giving. Why  not  get  into  this  program 
when  we  return  in  early  September? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  heard  we  were  going 
to  get  out  by  October  15. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  \s  what  you  have 
heard,  but  you  would  not  bet  a  plugged 
nickel  on  it.  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  Join  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  in  opposing  this  amend- 
ment. I  served  on  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  For- 
eign Operations  for  12  years.  I  know  what 
we  have  gone  through  on  that  commit- 
tee. We  would  have  completed  our  hear- 
ings many,  many  times  and  then  we 
would  sit  on  our  hands  waiting  for  Uie 
authorization  bill  to  come  through. 

That  ]&  the  case  this  year.  Next  year 
is  going  to  be  an  election  year.  Let  me 
warn  my  friends  here  who  are  thinking 
about  voting  for  this  amendment  that  if 
we  have  to  come  back  here  with  an  au- 
thorization bill  next  year,  it  is  going  to 
tie  up  the  appropriation  bill. 

We  do  not  lose  control.  We  stih  have 
control  when  the  appropriation  bill 
comes  through. 

If  Members  are  interested  in  getting 
back  home  with  their  constituents  early 
next  year,  in  an  election  year,  they  had 
better  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

This  is  a  discussion  of  great  interest. 
I  certainly  would  be  willing  to  support 
a  2-year  authorization.  However,  I  have 
one  great  concern. 

We  are  going  to  act  on  this  bfll  here, 
and  then  it  will  go  to  the  other  body. 
Reference  was  made  here  a  Uttle  while 
ago  to  the  other  body.  If  we  have  been 
observing  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  other  body, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  they  will  try  to  tack 
on  all  sorte  of  amendmente. 
Legislation  which  comes  back  here  in 


the  form  of  a  conference  report  provides 
very  little  opportunity  for  the  House  to 
make  any  corrections  to  what  the  other 
body  added  to  the  bill.  The  first  thing 
we  know,  we  are  stuck  with  a  2-year  bUl. 
with  very  Uttle  opportunity  to  work  our 
own  will  on  this  very  important  legisla- 
tion. 

If  I  had  any  assurance  there  was  going 
to  be  a  reasonable  approach  to  this  sub- 
ject in  the  other  body  I  would  say  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  a  good  thing  to  go  for 
2  years.  But  I  have  seen  too  many  of 
these  bills  go  over  there.  When  they  come 
back  here,  any  similarity  between  what 
we  did  and  wliat  they  have  done  is  too 
often  strictly  coincidental. 

For  that  reason  it  does  seem  to  me 
there  is  great  merit  to  this,  on  this  very 
important  subject. 

Furthermore,  there  are  a  number  of 
new  provisions  in  this  bill.  Assiuning 
they  are  not  changed,  or  n-gsnming  they 
are  not  stricken  from  the  bill,  that  would 
lock  this  House  in  for  2  whole  years. 

I  believe  world  events  are  changing  just 
too  fast  for  that.  We  have  a  President 
who  now  is  going  to  China.  That  could 
conceivably  change  the  whole  ball  game, 
when  he  does  get  back. 

It  does  seem  to  me  Congress  ought  to 
retain  for  itself  the  flexibility  of  dealing 
with  these  problems  as  they  come  up.  I 
respect  the  committee's  recommendation 
and  I  respect  the  argument  made  here 
a  little  whUe  ago  for  a  2-year  bill. 

On  balance  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  trom.  Dlinols  does  offer  a 
reasonable  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  Just  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  I  have 
been  the  chairman  of  the  House  con- 
ferees on  the  foreign  aid  bill  since  1959. 
and  I  want  to  deny  that  there  have  been 
great  changes  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  as 
it  passed  the  House  made  by  the  other 
body.  The  record  of  the  House  conferees 
in  defending  the  House  foreign  aid  bill 
in  conference  over  the  years  is  a  very 
good  one. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
high  respect  for  the  job  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  has  done  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  I  am  sure  he  has  the  ad- 
miration of  every  Member  of  this  House, 
including  the  gentleman  speaking  now. 
He  has  done  an  outetanding  Job.  and  I 
respect  him  for  that.  We  are  grateful  and 
lucky  to  have  him  as  our  chairman.  But 
we  do  see  what  is  happening  on  the  other 
side  in  the  other  Chamber.  With  an  elec- 
tion year  coming  up  I  am  not  sure  how 
many  amendmente  they  will  tack  cmto 
this  biU  by  the  time  it  gete  back  here. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Bir.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
want  to  Join  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  saying  that  our  record  over  tbe 
years  in  bringing  back  to  the  House  a 
bill  with  very,  very  few  of  the  many  ap- 
penda  <s  added  by  the  Senate  Is  very 
good,  one  year  we  had  62  amendmmte  in 
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diBagreement  azid  we  gave  in  on  only 
three.  On  the  rest  we  prevailed.  So  the 
notion  that  we  are  unaUe  to  handle  our- 
selves in  a  conferenoe  is  not  borne  out 
tqr  the  record. 

I  fUao  want  to  say  that  they  were  put- 
ting crazy  things  in  over  there  then, 
just  as  much  as  they  are  now. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  I  merely  wish  to  add 
that  in  making  these  otoervations  I  am 
in  no  way  critleal  at  how  our  House  con- 
ferees have  been  acting.  Tou  are  hard 
bargainers  and  you  have  done  a  very 
good  Job.  We  can  all  agree  on  that  How- 
ever, it  is  my  Judgment,  if  we  look  -it 
what  has  been  happening  in  the  Senate 
this  year,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be 
quite  that  easy  for  our  representatives 
at  the  conferenoe  table. 

Ut.  su  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  referring  back  to  the 
comments  made  by  the  gentleman  trtxa 
Bfinnesota  concerning  the  3-year  exten- 
sion, when  he  brought  up  in  the  commit- 
tee the  questlan  of  the  2-year  extension 
I  was  initially  opposed  to  it.  Tliere  is  one 
danger  that  oogiit  to  be  set  upon  the  rec- 
ord and  which  we  ought  to  be  aware  of. 
The  President  has  put  forward  a  very 
extensive  program  for  review  and  reform 
of  our  foreign  aid  procedure.  What  I  am 
worried  about  is  that  by  extending  the 
authorization  for  2  years  we  will  lose  the 
impetus  for  reform.  Every  Member  of 
this  body  will  agree  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  does  need  a  fresh  look.  While  I 
am  reluctantly  going  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  on  the  floor,  because  of  the 
time  required  for  hearings  on  the  new 
proposals  and  the  need  for  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  administration's  pro- 
posals. I  am  concerned  that  after  2  years 
have  gone  by  and  the  next  admin tetra- 
tion  is  taking  ofDce,  that  there  vrill  be 
demands  for  further  study,  and  we  will 
have  lc0t  our  opportunity  for  reform. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  ctHnmittee  Is  going  to  start  up  the 
hearings  for  consideratlcn  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  I  commend  him  for  that. 
I  am  sure  that  those  hearings  will  move 
forward  in  a  spirited  fashion.  But  let  us 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  reform  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  is  vital,  and  let 
us  make  sure  that  we  do  not  allow  the 
pressure  of  time  at  this  moment  to  kill  the 
opportunity  for  reform  in  the  f utiire. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  this  2-year  n.S. 
foreign  aid  authorization  provision.  The 
Congress  Is  coming  into  a  presidential 
election  year,  and  in  the  other  body 
there  will  be  probably  100  presidential 
candidates.  To  have  a  UJS.  foreign  aid 
bill  come  up  next  year  in  the  spring  and 
try  to  get  it  disposed  of  when  there  is  all 
of  the  campaigning  both  for  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  as  well  as  the  political 
presidential  year  conventions  I  Just  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible. 

The  second  point  is  on  the  Peterson 
rtttoet  made  to  the  President  at  Us  re- 
quest, our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
win  be  spending  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  and  study,  In  fact,  all  of  its  time 


in  deciding  what  basic  changes  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Acts.  Neither 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  nor  the 
Congress  should  take  time  for  another 
go-aroond  on  foreign  aid  kcislallon  of 
the  same  kind  within  about  a  9-month 
period  of  time,  when  we  win  have  to 
begin  another  1  year  authorization  ex- 
tension of  n.S.  foreign  aid. 

I  would  like  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ullnois,  with  reference 
to  his  amoadment.  to  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion on  this  point:  In  section  404  when 
he  put  in  an  amendment  to  authorize 
partlcipaUon  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  he  put  that 
amendment  in  containing  a  continuing 
authorization,  not  Just  for  1  year.  So.  the 
authorization  is  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Therefore,  when  it  comes  to  a  program 
in  this  bill  that  the  gentleman  himself 
is  perstmally  Intoreeted  in  he  certainly 
goes  beyond  the  2-year  committee  for- 
eign aid  limitation  about  which  we  are 
talking. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  At  that  point  I  was 
merely  rolling  with  the  punches  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  win 
yield  further 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  On  that 
issue  you  went  beyond  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee's  2-year  foreign  aid  ex- 
tension because  you  provide  for  an  in- 
definite authorization  on  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  on  which  you  are 
our  chief  official  Congress  representa- 
tive for  the  ciurent  year. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  nec- 
essary, I  would  accept  this  llmltatlcm  of 
1  year  on  that  item. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peimsylvanla.  No;  you 
are  such  a  fine  fellow  we  shall  not  insist 
upon  it. 

MOnON   OPRUD  BT   MB.   MOBGAK 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  aU  debate  on  this  amendment  close 
In' 5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mokgait). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
(^^josition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr>  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  this 
committee,  I  realized  that  such  a  2-year 
extension  to  the  foreign  aid  biU  would 
draw  some  fire.  However,  those  who  were 
here  during  my  Initial  remarks  wiU  recaU 
that  I  pointed  out  why  I  thought  a  2- 
year  authorization  for  the  foreign  aid 
bin  was  necessary  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  1969  this  House 
passed  a  2 -year  authorization.  The  other 
body  had  a  1-year  authorization.  The 
House  conferees  prevailed  In  conference 
and  we  came  back  with  a  2-year  author- 
ization and,  it  was  adopted  by  the  House. 

Now,  In  that  1909  bUl  we  requeeted 
that  the  President  consider  a  complete 
revamping  and  make  a  reetudy  of  for- 


eign aid.  That  was  the  so-called  Javiti 
amendment  which  was  accepted  In  con- 
ference. 

The  President  on  March  1  appointed  a 
committee  headed  by  Mr.  Peteraon  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Utiited  States  and  they  re- 
ported back  to  the  President  This  Javiti 
amendment  contained  a  mandatory  di^ 
that  the  Commissioner  report  back  by 
March  1,  1970.  The  Peterson  coomitttee. 
reported  to  the  White  House  in  Septem- 
ber 1970.  but  the  President's  proffram 
did  not  come  from  the  White  House  to 
the  Congress  until  April  23,  1971.  Six 
dajrs  after  it  came  here,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  began  hearings.  But, 
as  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  approached, 
I  reaUzed  that  we  were  not  going  to  be 
able  to  complete  the  hearings  on  tbe 
President's  recommendations  in  time.  So, 
I  made  a  l-mtarate  speech  pointing  oat 
that  I  Intended  to  continue  tbe  hearings 
after  the  House  had  approved  an  au- 
thorization to  keep  the  program  going. 
However,  it  took  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  over  5  weeks  to  mark  up  tbe 
bill  providing  for  this  extension. 

I  realize  that  here  we  are,  standing 
here  in  the  House  Chamber  on  August  3, 
1971.  and  that  we  are  going  to  leave 
here  on  Friday  for  a  31-day  recess.  When 
we  get  back  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  Intends  to  go  immedi- 
ately into  hearings  because,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  my  opening  remarks,  I  want  to 
give  the  President's  approach  to  fordgn 
aid  a  fuU  hearing. 

As  I  also  said,  there  are  some  things  in 
the  President's  proposals  that  are  objec- 
tionable to  me.  I  am  opposed,  for  in- 
stance, to  Treasury  borrowing  for  for- 
eign aid.  and  also  to  some  of  the  other 
suggesttons  made  in  the  Peterson  report 
It  is  going  to  take  a  long  time.  Right  now 
over  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affain 
we  have  a  request  to  hear  over  100  pub- 
lic witnesses.  I  am  not  talking  about  ad- 
ministratioi  witnesses  who  want  to  dis- 
cuss every  provisloQ  in  detail,  but  over 
100  requests  from  private  citizens  who 
want  to  be  heard  on  this  new  approach  to 
foreign  aid.  It  emphasizes  the  multilat- 
eral aid  approach  instead  of  the  bilateral 
approach.  There  are  many  people  who 
are  Interested  in  this  particular  matter. 
So,  as  I  say,  it  is  going  to  take  this  com- 
mittee 2  years — 2  years — to  complete  the 
hearings  and  work  out  a  new  foreign  aid 
bin  providing  for  a  basic  reorganization 
of  the  program. 

I  hope  that  you  wiU  defeat  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dxswinski)  .  Again  I  assure 
you  that  as  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  that  we  are  going 
to  need  the  2  years.  I  am  not  worried 
about  the  national  conventions  next  year, 
or  about  the  time  we  are  going  to  take 
off  for  Christmas,  or  Thanksgiving,  but 
I  assure  you  that  we  want  to  complete 
this  matter. 

_  So  again  I  urge  defeat  of  the  amend- 
znent  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  nil- 
nois  (Mr.  Dnwnrsxi) . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  oilered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  DnwzHSKi). 

The  qiiestion  was  taken;  and  on  a  dl- 
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vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  DnwnrsKi) 
there  were — ayes  23,  noes  45. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

PART  I— ECONOmC  ASSISTANCE 
DKVBLOPMKNT    LOAN    rUND 

Sec.  101.  Title  I  of  diapter  2  of  put  I  of 
Che  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  la  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  a02(a),  relating  to  au- 
thorization— 

(1)  strike  out  "and  saSO.OOO.OOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971"  and  insert  in  lieu  tbereol 
"»350.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  $400,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and  $460,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973":  and 

(2)  strike  out  "and  June  30,  1971"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1971,  June  30, 
1972.  and  June  30,  1973". 

(b)  In  section  203.  relating  to  fiscal  pro- 
visions— 

(1)  strike  out  "the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "predecessor  foreign  assistance  legis- 
lation": and 

(2)  strike  out  "and  for  the  fiscal  year  1971" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ",  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973". 

AMKNDMXNT  OFFKBED  BT   MB.  CBOSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  Oboss:  Page  2. 
beginning  In  line  2,  strike  nut  "$400,000,000 
lor  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $460,000,00  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "$300,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  $300,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1973". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be 
brief.  I  think  everyone  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  knows  what  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  do.  It  would  reduce  by 
1150  million  the  development  loan  fund 
handout  to  $300  million  in  fiscal  year 
1973  which,  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
mankind,  was  Increased  by  $50  million 
over  the  figure  for  1972.  It  would  cut 
the  figure  for  fiscal  1972  from  $400  mil- 
lion to  $300  million. 

The  committee  has  just  voted  for  the 
comfortable  way  of  life  In  1972.  The  road 
has  been  paved  to  the  poUtical  conven- 
tions and  to  the  hustings  in  t^e  various 
districts.  And  If  the  taxpayers  are  In  a 
tighter  bind  in  1972  and  1973  than  they 
are  in  now,  they  can  take  the  conse- 
quences, because  the  House  is  not  going 
to  do  anything  about  this  foreign  give- 
away bill  for  2  years. 

I  do  not  imderstand  how  anyone  can 
know  at  this  time  whether  this  country 
will  be  coming  apart  at  the  seams  finan- 
cially in  fiscal  year  1973.  So  I  seek  only 
to  give  the  taxpayers  a  modicum  of  pro- 
tection by  cutting  $100  milll<Hi  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  $150  million  for  1973.  That 
Is  little  enough  to  do  for  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  fine  stat«nent  he  is  mak- 
ing. 

I  would  correct  a  statement  that  he 
has  made.  The  gentleman  earUer  stated 


that  the  deficit  for  this  year  was  $2SJI 
blUion.  That  Is  the  so-caUed  unified 
budget  deficit.  In  arriving  at  that 
figure  they  took  aU  the  unused 
money — the  social  security  trust  funds 
and  other  trust  funds — and  added  it  or 
subtracted  it  from  the  actual  deficit 

The  true  deficit — and  when  I  say  "def- 
icit" I  mean  the  amount  that  the  Gov- 
ernment spent  over  and  above  what  they 
took  in — was  around  $33  billion  for  this 
past  fiscal  year.  I  have  alwajrs  contended 
when  you  take  that  trust  fund  money 
and  use  It  for  current  income,  they  are 
stealing  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  his- 
tory will  show  that  any  Government  that 
steals  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul  will  al-:^ 
ways  get  the  support  of  Paul. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  his  statement 

Yes;  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  more 
lOU's  in  the  till. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  wiU  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  inclined 
to  support  the  gentieman's  amendment. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentieman  could  teU  me 
how  much  money  that  has  been  author- 
ized or  appropriated  is  unspent  or  un- 
obligated. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  there  is 
quite  a  backlog  from  past  years,  so  that 
even  if  this  money  is  cut  down,  there 
win  be  plenty  of  money  in  the  pipeline. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  total  in  the  pipeline 
Is  $24.5  biUion. 

Bffr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  So  we  are 
only  taking  a  few  drops  out  of  the  pipe- 
Une. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  right.  I 
could  offer  an  amendment  to  cut  it  deep- 
er, and  if  I  thought  the  House  would 
accept  it,  I  certainly  would. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  like  to  express 

support  for  the   gftnt.lptnan'.«;  ii.mpnrtrtn»nf. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see.  in 
view  of  the  financial  circumstances  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves,  how  any 
reasonable  reduction  can  fall  to  draw 
support. 

But  in  addition  to  that  general  state- 
ment I  would  like  to  point  out  that  on 
page  14  of  the  report,  the  statement  is 
made  that  70  percent  of  the  appropria- 
tion which  the  gentieman  is  seeking  to 
reduce  goes  to  India,  Indonesia,  and  Pak- 
istan. Later  in  this  bill  aU  aid  to  Pakistan 
is  suspended,  and  it  therefore,  seems  to 
me  that  If  it  is  one  of  three  countries 
which  take  70  percent  of  this  appropria- 
tion, that  certainly  if  we  are  going  to  re- 
move all  assistance  to  that  cotmtry,  we 
can  afford  to  reduce  the  appropriation 
which  the  gentieman  addresses  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
from  Indiana  for  his  statement 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Crhairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FRASER.  &£r.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  when  we  look  at  the  question  of  eco- 
nomic assistance,  we  need  to  put  it  in  re- 
lation to  other  expenditures  we  are  mak- 
ing in  connection  with  our  involvement 


in  the  world.  We  are  spending  approxi- 
mately $80  bilUon  a  year  on  miUtuy 
forces  and  hardware— airplanes,  tanks, 
ships,  guns,  missiles,  and  bombs — in  our 
efforts  to  maintain  some  kind  of  security 
for  the  United  States.  We  are  spending 
less  than  6  percent  of  that  amount  of 
money  trying  to  build  for  the  future, 
trying  to  carry  out  some  modest  level  of 
responsibility  as  an  important.  Indeed  a 
primary  member  of  the  worid  commu- 
nity. 

We  have  f aUen  from  first  place  in  the 
ranking  of  the  advanced  nations  in  the 
pn^wrtion  of  wealth  we  give  to  the  de- 
veloping world  down  to  No.  11.  To  adopt 
this  amendment  we  wlU  probably  go 
down  to  No.  13. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
genti^nan  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentieman  feels  that  we  must  be  ab- 
solutely first  in  every  category  of  world 
giveaway?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  cer- 
tainly are  first  or  very  close  to  first  in 
mlUtary  defense.  We  are  defending  the 
world.  Why  should  we  also  have  primary 
responsibiUty  to  give  money  in  every 
category? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Right  now  I  would  settle 
for  being  in  a  middle-rank  place.  Does 
the  gentieman  want  us  at  the  bottom? 
Does  the  gentieman  favor  an  increase  in 
our  miUtary  contribution  but  a  decrease 
in  our  economic  aid? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  would  favor 
a  decrease  in  miUtary  aid  of  this  country. 
I  think  we  are  throwing  billions  away 
in  that  area.  In  this  respect  I  agree  with 
the  gentieman.  But  I  do  not  see  why.  if 
we  are  throwing  many  millions  of  doUars 
away,  we  must  also  throw  money  away 
in  economic  aid. 

Mr.  FRASER.  We  are  spending  $80  bil- 
lion a  year  on  defense. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Tbe  defense 
of  the  United  States  is  included. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Do  you  know  how  much 
$80  biUicm  is?  It  is  more  than  the  gross 
product  of  Africa.  On  defense  we  are 
spending  $80  billion.  Does  the  gentie- 
man want  to  see  us  fall  even  further  be- 
hind in  our  efforts  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  say  we  are 
doing  a  big  thing  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  defending  our  own  country  and 
providing  the  chief  defense  against  ag- 
gression in  the  world.  In  my  estimation, 
we  are  not  spending  enough  in  defending 
the  heartland  of  America.  I  would  not 
deprecate  that  part. 

Mr.  FRASER.  You  and  I  share  the 
same  view  on  that.  We  want  to  do  more 
to  help  people  at  home.  But  when  we 
spend  money  to  meet  problems  abroad, 
where  are  we  going  to  put  our  money? 
Some  say  we  ought  to  put  it  in  weapons, 
a  big  navy,  more  B-1  bombers,  and  such 
things,  and  less  in  economic  and  develop- 
ment aid.  But  such  aid  is  the  only  con- 
structive force  we  exhibit  in  the  world. 
I,  for  one,  would  rather  go  the  other  way. 

We  can  modestiy  reduce  our  military 
expenditures  wltiiout  rfiminighing  our 
security  and  put  a  part  of  the  savings 
in  building  up  our  country  at  home  and 
a  part  In  discharging  some  of  the  reqxm- 
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sfl)illtieft  we  have  as  part  of  the  world 
community.  I  think  this  country  Is  really 
in  bad  shajie.  We  have  been  sliding  back- 
ward in  oar  reqwnsibillties  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  economic  developmoit 
of  other  countries. 

Mr.  OR068.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  QROes.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
Africa.  The  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  well 
recalls  that  we  started  out  to  make 
Nigeria  the  foreign  aid  showcase  of 
Africa  and  we  wound  up  watching  from 
afar  while  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
massacred  and  starved.  Scnnehow  they 
acquired  U.S.  arms,  too;  did  they  not? 

Mr.  FRASER.  We  have  not  sent  many 
arms  to  Nigeria. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Anyway,  they  got  them. 

Mr.  FRASER.  They  got  them  fixxn 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union.  You  know, 
our  aid  program  does  not  give  us  a  lot 
of  leverage.  We  cannot  run  the  world 
with  it.  but  we  can  make  a  modest  c<hi- 
trlbution  with  the  other  countries  that 
are  part  <rf  the  world  community. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  gentleman  asked  the 
question  about  whether  we  should  con- 
tribute military  aid  or  eoonomlc  aid,  and 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  cannot 
choose  either  necessarily,  as  such.  The 
purpose  of  foreign  aid,  if  it  has  any— 
the  Justification  of  It  to  me  Is — what  is 
good  policy  for  this  Nation;  and  that 
is  it. 

In  some  cases  that  will  call  for  eco- 
nomic aid  and  in  some  cases  It  will  be 
mlhtary.  but  we  can  say  for  mlUtair  aid 
at  least — although  there  is  also  waste 
there — that  there  are  certain  countries 
with  which  we  have  alliances  or  In  which 
^ars  are  actually  going  on,  and  their 
economies  have  got  to  be  supported  to 
a  certain  extent  with  economic  aid  as 
well  as  with  military  aid  if  there  is  to  be 
any  success.  In  certain  of  these  purely 
economic  programs  In  Latin  America  and 
in  other  places,  however,  the  results  are 
very  disappointing. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  not  talking  about 
military  aid.  I  am  not  friend  of  that. 
I  am  talking  about  the  fact  that  we  spend 
$80  billion  to  protect  against  possible 
enemies  or  aggression  from  abroad  and 
only  5  percent  of  that  amoimt  on  the 
constructive  side  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  PucmsKi,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Praskk  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUUINBKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
concerned  by  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  gone  from  No.  1 
to  being  No.  11  as  a  world  power  in  the 
amount  of  economic  assistance  we  give 
to  the  remainder  of  the  world.  Does  my 
distinguished  colleague  have  any  idea 
how  much  ectmomlc  aid  we  have  given 
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to  the  woiid  since  World  War  n,  and 
what  percentage  is  that  of  the  total  eco- 
nomic awriatance  given  to  nations  since 
World  War  n? 

Mr.  FRASER.  It  all  depends  on  wheth- 
er we  exclude  Western  Europe.  We  put 
about  $20  billion  Into  Western  Europe, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  third  world  we 
have  given  between  $65  and  $70  billion 
cumulatively  In  economic  aid. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  made  Germany 
the  No.  1  world  exporter  with  the  eco- 
nomic aid  we  have  given  that  country 
since  World  War  n. 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  go  back  and  reargue  the  KfiM-Khwii 
Plan  he  is  free  to  do  so,  but  I  think  it  is 
one  of  our  great  foreign  policy  successes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Does  the  genUeman 
think  we  have  not  done  enough  In  eco- 
nomic assistance? 

Mr.  FRASER.  No;  all  I  am  saying  is 
that  we  have  got  to  do  our  share  now  as 
a  responsible  nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlonan 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Oaoss) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were— ayes  27,  noes  42. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMSKDICXNTS  OFTKKCD  BT  lU.  DEZXITIU 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer amendments;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  series  of  amendments 
may  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendmenta  offered  by  Mr.  Dklluics- 
Page  a,  line  2,  stalke  "•400,000,000"  and  sub- 
stitute "$1,708,000,000" 

Page  a,  line  3.  strike  "$460,000,000"  and 
substitute  "$2,113,000,000". 

Page  a.  Une«  30  and  21,  strike  "$183  600  - 
000"  and  substitute  "$608,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  197a  and  $647,000,000  for  the  fla- 
cal  year  1973." 

Page  3,  line  1.  strike  "$30,000,000"  ami 
substitute  "$100,000,000". 

Page  3,  line  2.  strike  "$30,000,000"  and  sub- 
stitute "$106,000,000". 

Page  4,  Une  7,  strike  "$378J60,000"  and 
substitute  "$U18,000,000". 

Page  4,  line  8.  strike  "$428,350,000"  and 
substitute  "$1,634,000,000". 

Page  4,  lines  16  and  16,  strike  "$100,000,- 
000"  and  "$136,000,000"  and  substitute 
"$347,000,000"  and  "$466,000,000*'. 

Page  6.  line  4.  strike  "$143,000,000"  and 
"$143,000,000"  and  substitute  "$461,000,000" 
and  "$5ai,000,000". 

Page  6,  line  7,  strike  "$30,000,000"  and 
substitute  "$100,000,000". 

Page  6,  line  8.  strike  "$50,000,000"  and 
substitute  "$166,000,000". 

Page  8,  line  3,  strike  "$100,000,000"  and 
subsUtUte  "$347,000,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  traoa.  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  COiairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  for  dariflcation 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
XTalifomia  a  question.  Do  I  correctly  im- 
derstand  that  the  gentleman  Is  request- 
ing unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
amendments  considered  tsi  bloc,  and  that 
they  refer  to  various  sections  in  the  bill, 
beginning  with  the  development  loan 
section  and  c<Mitlnuing  at  various  points 
to  the  East  Pakistan  refugee  sectlcm? 


Mr.  DELLUMS.  That  Is  correct.  Mr. 

crhalrman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  grants  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  consider  the  amendments  en 
bloc,  then  really  the  gentleman  is  offer- 
ing eight  different  money  amendments  to 
various  sections  as  they  appear  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendments  of  the  gen- 
tleman being  considered  en  bloc.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia offered  these  amoidments  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  during  the 
markup  of  the  bill,  and  the  committee  at 
that  time  gave  him  unanimous  consent 
to  offer  them  en  Idoc 

PABLXAMKItTABT  XNQX7IBT 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penmorlvanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  should  like  to  make  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  we 
vote  on  these  particular  money  amounts 
for  the  various  provisions  of  the  biU.  and 
there  are  other  amendments  to  these 
sections,  in  my  opinion  this  should  then 
determine  what  the  amounts  are  at  each 
of  these  points  in  the  bill.  Otherwise  we 
will  have  other  amendments  all  the  way 
through.  Are  there  amendments  to  this 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  no 
knowledge  as  to  what  other  amendments 
will  be  offered. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  A  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  this  amendment  is  voted  down 
can  there  be  further  amendments  then 
offered  to  the  money  provisions  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  this  amendment 
is  rejected,  when  those  particular  sec- 
tions are  open  to  amendment  there 
could  be  other  amendments  offered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

There  was  noobjeotlwi. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  Is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  four  Members  are  pres- 
ent, a  quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dxllums)  . 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
congressional  black  caucus'  recommen- 
daticm  five  of  its  foreign  policy  state- 
ment to  President  Nixon  proposed  that 
the  United  States  allocate  at  least  1  per- 
cent of  its  gross  national  product  to  in- 
ternational economic  aid.  The  caucus 
statement  noted: 

Of  all  major  Industrial  nations,  the  tTnlted 
SUtes  for  years  allocated  less  proportionately 
for  International  development  efforts.  We 
propose  that  the  United  States  direct  at 
leas  1  peroant  of  its  annual  grass  national 
product  to  International  aid,  with  priority 
attention  to  Africa. 

The  1 -percent  GNP  concept  does  not 
originate  with  the  caucus.  It  goes  back 
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to  1958  irtien  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  adopted  a  proposal  asking  in- 
dustrialized nations  to  divert  at  least  1 
percent  of  national  income  to  grants  and 
development  loans. 

The  theory  gained  Initial  official  ac- 
oeptance  2  years  ago  when  the  UnltMi 
Nations  Commission  on  International 
Development — the  Pearson  Commis- 
sion— formally  recommended  that  all 
sdvanced  countries  allocate  1  percent 
ONP  to  lesser  developed  nations  by  1975 
at  the  latest. 

Earlier.  In  1960,  the  UJf .  General  As- 
sembly adopted  a  resolution  based  on  the 
1-pereent  schone,  and  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  UJV.  Council  on  Trade  and 
Development  in  1964,  the  Devdopment 
Assistance  Committee  endorsed  the  pro- 
posal. 

AID  pnaPBcnvK  on  woKLowmx  ASSiSTAif ex 

A  more  thorough  picture  of  the  devel- 
(vment  situation  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing analysis  made  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Devdopment: 

AID  PKBSPBCTIVB  on  WoaLDWIDS  AaSXBTAIfCK 
A.    WORU>Wn>K    PKOBLXM,    WORLDWDE   DTOBT 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world 
live  In  more  than  a  hundred  less  devdoped 
countries.  They  enjoy  only  about  one-eighth 
of  the  w(»1d'8  production  of  goods  and 
services. 

In  the  non-oommunlst  Industrlallaed 
countries,  the  average  annual  gross  national 
product  Is  about  $a,860  per  person;  in  the 
less  developed  countries.  It  is  little  more 
than  $300  apiece. 

Those  raw  numbers — subject  as  they  are 
to  substantial  distortion  because  of  cost 
variations  and  differences  of  life  styles  be- 
tween economically  developed  and  less  de- 
veloped countries — are  nevertheless  sugges- 
tive of  the  disparity  that  does  exist.  Behind 
the  statistics  lie  the  realities  of  living  and 
dying  in  the  developing  countries — wide- 
spread disease  and  malnutrition,  high  infant 
mortality,  low  life  expectancy,  extensive  un- 
employment. Wholesale  Illiteracy — the  whole 
catalogue  of  physical  and  social  Ills  which 
measure  the  human  frustration  and  misery 
that  go  hand  in  hand  with  underdevelop- 
ment. 

Malnutrition  or  undernourishment  affects 
most  of  the  children  in  the  less  developed 
countries.  In  a  few,  as  many  as  one-half  of 
the  children  die  before  they  reach  the  age 
oi  five — primarily  because  they  are  mal- 
nourished and  highly  susceptible  to  "simple" 
Infections  and  "childhood"  diseases  such  as 
measles  and  whooping  cough. 

In  some  of  these  countries,  there  la  only 
one  doctor  for  every  20,000  or  30,0(X>  or  In 
extreme  cases  60,000  people,  comp)aTWl  to  one 
for  every  700  people  In  the  United  States. 

One-fifth  of  the  entire  male  labor  force 
has  either  work  that  does  not  pay  a  living 
wage  or  no  job  at  all. 

Two-thirds  of  the  adults  are  UUterate. 
Some  300  million  school -age  children  get  no 
schooling  at  all. 

The  problems  tiiat  afflict  the  people  In  the 
less  developed  -  countries  are  not  theirs 
alone — ^for  the  world's  problems  are  not  con- 
tained by  national  boundaries.  Disease  ig- 
no(«s  naitlonal  boundaries,  pollution  flows 
across  national  boundaries;  the  Impact  of 
uncontrolled  human  reproduction  vitally  af- 
fects the  well-being  of  all  nations.  Such 
problems  cannot  be  bottled  up.  Neither  can 
the  sense  of  injustice,  frustration  and  bit- 
terness which  will  accrue  if  people  in  the  less 
developed  world  are  unable  to  see  progress 
toward  a  better  life. 

For  In  a  world  where  the  poor,  naning 
affluence  around  them,  are  no  longer  resigned 


to  pupetual  poverty,  vtolenoe  la  likely  to  b« 
the  result  of  eoonomlQ  stagnation  and  social 
Indlfleraaoe.  And  vlolenoe.  too.  flows  across 
national  bordars. 

There  are  now  about  3.6  billion  people  In 
the  world — three  times  the  population  of  100 
years  ago.  In  another  100  years,  at  the  present 
growth  rate,  there  coiild  be  2^30  biUUm 
people  on  the  earth.  If.  by  the  year  3040. 
each  family  had  on  the  avMiage  of  no  more 
than  two  children,  the  world  population 
would  stabilize  70  years  later  In  2110  at  about 
16  billion,  an  awesome  figure  more  than  four 
times  the  present  world  population.  Even  if 
the  world  could  achieve  the  two-child  family 
by  the  year  2000  (not  an  easy  task  by  any 
means),  the  world  population  still  would 
not  stabilise  untU  It  reached  8.3  billion — 
more  than  double  the  present  jwpulatlon  and 
an  immenHe  drain  on  the  earth's  limited 
resources. 

We  cannot  ask  ourselvea  where  the  rich 
countries  will  be  in  the  years  ahead  without 
asking  where  the  whole  wrarld  will  be.  And 
we  cannot  imagine  that  ae  the  world's  In- 
creased population  places  an  ever  greater 
burden  on  the  earth's  resources — and  on 
man's  capacity  to  Uve  at  peace  with  his  fel- 
low man — we  few  in  the  economically  devel- 
oped coimtries  can  live  comfortably  hei« 
while  across  the  continents  of  Asia.  Africa 
and  Latin  America  billions  struggle  desper- 
ately to  eke  out  an  existence.  There  can  be 
no  assured  peace  for  the  rich  countries  un- 
less we  develop  a  world  order  based  on  social 
and  economic  progress. 

Tb»  rich  nations  of  the  non-Ootnmunlst 
world  have  responded  to  these  stark  facts  by 
joining  In  a  brofkd  International  aid  effort  to 
help  the  poorer  countries  meet  the  critical 
problems  of  development.  Recognizing  the 
self-interest,  as  well  as  the  simple  humanity 
involved,  they  have  provided  increasing 
amounts  of  assistance  over  the  years  to  help 
the  developing  countries  fulflU  In  gr«ater 
measure  the  aspirations  of  their  people  for 
a  better  life. 

The  development  assistance  effort  has  now 
become  a  worldwide  cooperative  effort  to 
which  virtually  every  major  Industrial  na- 
tion contributes — compared  to  16  yem  ago, 
when  the  United  Stotes  provided  the  bulk  of 
the  aid. 

The  developing  countries,  too,  are  putting 
more  money,  talent  and  political  muscle  Into 
the  effort.  Their  contribution  to  their  own 
development  far  surpasses  all  the  help  they 
receive  from  other  countries.  On  the  average, 
they  are  investing  eight  dollars  from  their 
own  resources  for  every  dollar  which  comes 
to  them  through  foreign  assistance. 

The  result  has  been  a  sizeable  measure  of 
economic  growth.  The  developing  countries 
have  increased  their  Gross  National  Product 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  6%  a  year  over  the 
past  decade.  This  Is  considerably  faster  than 
the  growth  rates  estimated  for  the  preeently 
Industrialized  countries  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  develc^ment.  This  progress  has  not 
been  confined  to  particular  regions  or  to 
countries  with  particular  resources,  topog- 
raphy,  or  popxilation. 

A  number  of  former  aid  recipients — Tai- 
wan. Argentina,  Mexico,  Iran,  Greece,  and 
Israel — no  longer  need  assistance.  Korea  and 
Turkey  are  candidates  to  join  this  group  In 
a  few  years. 

But  the  record  of  growth  among  develop- 
ing countries  Is  uneven.  Major  problems  re- 
main. Most  countries  will  require  some  meas- 
ure of  concessional  foreign  assistance  for 
the  next  decade,  or  more.  There  U  now  h<^>e, 
however,  on  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the 
past  20  years,  that  the  developing  countries' 
aspirations  for  a  better,  more  productive  life 
for  their  citizens  can  be  achieved. 

While  slgnlflcant  achievements  have  been 
realized,  the  straggle  to  raise  living  condi- 
tions to  acceptable  levels  has  a  long  way  to 
go. 


As  we  have  planned  our  development  as- 
sistance program  for  the  1970'8,  we  have  tried 
to  strengthen  It  with  adjustments  designed 
to  build  on  past  progress  as  well  as  deal  real- 
IstlcaUy  with  Uie  world  of  the  coming  decade. 

B.  THK  U.8.  aOLB 

For  over  20  yean  the  United  States  has 
played  a  leading  rtde  In  the  International 
development  effort.  We  should  continue  to 
play  a  major  role,  for  economic  and  social 
progress  In  the  less  developed  world  remains 
Important  to  us,  as  It  does  to  other  Indus- 
trialized countries  and  to  the  developing 
countries  themselves.  But  the  world  has 
changed,  and  the  United  States  no  longer 
needs  to  play  the  dominant  role. 

In  many  of  the  poorer  countries,  the  ca- 
pahility  for  planning  and  setting  priorities 
has  been  Improved  to  the  point  where  they 
no  longer  need — and  are  rejecting — extensive 
guidance  In  development  from  others.  They 
need  access  to  new  technology,  and  they  need 
coital  assistance,  but  they  are  increasln^y 
capable  of  employing  these  Inptrts  them- 
selves. 

Moreover,  the  growth  of  worldwide  co- 
operation In  development  assistance  has 
brought  Increased  requirements  for  Inter- 
national and  regional  leadership,  llany  mul- 
tilateral Institutions  have  responded  with 
strengthened  capacities  for  the  guidance  at 
bilateral  assistance  programs  such  as  ours 
and  for  Uie  operaticm  of  truly  international 
assistance  programs. 

Thus,  today  our  contribution  can  best  be 
made  as  part  of  the  common  effort  in  which 
the  tntemational  agencies  and  the  develop- 
ing cotintries  themselves  increasingly  take 
the  lead. 

TTie  Typej  of  Aid.  The  UJ3.  roles  in  the  In- 
ternational development  effort  takes  several 
forms,  of  which  foreign  aid  Is  the  most  ob- 
vious and  direct.  But  only  part  of  the  total 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  is  designed  to  fur- 
ther development;  foreign  aid  Is  also  used  to 
meet  Immediate  human  needs  and  to  help 
other  countries  achieve  greater  security.  The 
President's  new  proposals  would  divide  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  into  three  com- 
ponents— development  aid.  humanitarian  aid 
and  security  aid — to  distinguish  more  clearly 
the  separate  purposes  of  each.  Although  there 
may  be  some  overlap  among  the  three  types 
of  aid,  there  are  clear  distinctions  to  be 
drawn  In  the  overriding  piu-poee — as  well  as 
in  the  nature  of  the  results — of  each  kind  of 
aid. 

What  is  Development  Aidf  Development 
aid  Is  provided  to  assist  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  less  developed  coun- 
tries, i.e.  increase  their  economic  growth  and 
distribute  available  goods  and  services  more 
widely.  The  provision  of  development  aid  may 
result  in  increased  security  or  direct  and  im- 
mediate relief  of  human  suffering,  but  those 
are  not  its  main  piuposes.  Similarly  humani- 
tarian aid  and  security  aid  often  contribute 
to  development,  even  though  they  ar«  pro- 
vided for  other  reasons. 

Development  aid  is  meant  to  suppcHt  eco- 
noml.i  and  social  change — to  Increase  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  production,  to  edu- 
cate and  train  people,  to  help  prevent  popu- 
lation growth  from  outrunning  eoonomlc 
grovrth,  to  buUd  lasting  Institutions,  to  re- 
duce economic  disparities  and  prcxnote  wider 
distribution  of  the  benefits  of  economic 
progress.  The  alms  of  development  aid  are 
fundamentally  long  term;  Its  goals  can  sel- 
dom be  achieved  quickly.  It  Is  not  a  very  good 
Instrument  to  try  to  achieve  short-term  po- 
litical purposes,  and  It  shoiild  not  be  meas- 
ured against  that  standard. 

In  the  long  run,  what  hi^pens  In  the  de- 
veloping world  will  determine  In  large  part 
the  fate  of  mankind.  Our  future  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  future  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Development  aid  Is  a  long-tarm  in- 
vestment in  both. 
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C.    JJM.   INTBUtAnOWAL    OKTSliOPMnrT 

The  United  SUtaa  provldM  (torslopment 
aid  under  a  Tulety  of  pro(i«ina. 

Authority  for  boom  of  th«M  programs — 
primarily  Taduiloal  CooperaUon,  D«T«iop- 
m«nt  TianrtlTig  and  Voluntary  Oontrlbutlona 
to  International  Organisations  and  Pro- 
grams— is  now  contalnsd  In  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  and  Is  being  aoo^t  for  FY  1973 
and  beyond  In  the  International  Derelop- 
ment  and  wntw^witai-ifTi  Assistance  Act  of 
1971.  This  volume  <<«w*»t»T  the  basic  Con- 
gTMslnnsl  prasenUtlon  materials  for  those 
programs. 

Authority  for  other  programs— contribu- 
tions and  subscriptions  to  International  fi- 
nancial InsUtutlons.  Food  for  Peace  (PX. 
480).  the  Peace  Ooiim.  the  Inter-Amerlean 
Social  OeTtfopment  Institute  (to  be  renamed 
Inter-American  Foundation),  and  the  Over- 
seas  Private  Inveetment  Corporation 
(OPIC) — is  contained  In  other  legislation 
and  presented  to  the  Congrees  tisewhere. 

Some  of  theee  programs  are  bilateral — al- 
though often  provided  in  a  multUateral 
technical  assistance  activities  and  to  Inter- 
naUonal  banks — are  entirely  multUateral. 

o.  HOW  KUCR  vnwLorwairt  Am  dois  thb 
UMirsu  STATKS  paovniK? 

The  amount  of  development  •aaistance  be- 
ing provided  by  the  United  States  U  modest 
compared  to  this  country's  economic  capac- 
ity and  to  the  efforts  of  other  economically 
developed  countries. 

International  Developmnet  and  Human- 
itarian Assistance  Act  Programs.  The  $l.a 
billion  appropriation  request  for  develop- 
ment assistance  programs  to  be  carried  out 
imder  the  Zntemational  Development  and 
Humanitarian    Asslstenoe   Act   amounts    to 

Only  about  half  of  one  percent  (O.S%)  — 
one  two-hundredth— of  the  Federal  Budget, 
and 

Little  more  than  l/lOth  of  one  percent 
(0.1%) — one  thousandth — of  our  Oroes  Na- 
tional Product  (ONP) . 

The  Total  U.8.  Development  Assistance 
Program.  The  total  U.8.  development  aid 
program  propoeed  for  FT  1973 — both  bi- 
Uteral  and  multilateral — amounts  of  $3.6 
bmion,  or  about  1^  %  of  the  Federal  Budget 
and  leas  than  one-third  of  one  percent 
(0J%)  of  our  ONP. 

An  U.8.  Foreign  Bconomlc  Aid.  The  total 
of  all  U.S.  foreign  eoonomlo  aid  propoeed 
for  FT  1973 — whether  development,  human- 
itarian or  security  aid — amounts  to  less  than 
$4.6  bnilon.  This  U  abo\rt  3%  of  the  Federal 
Budget  and  well  under  Vi  of  1%  of  our 
ONP.  compared  to  about  6  times  those  per- 
centages during  the  beginning  of  the 
Marshall  Plan. 


HOW  THS  UMITBU  BTM 


I  COMPASXS  WTTH 


The  United  States— with  a  ONP  greater 
than  all  the  other  DAC  members  combined — 
now  contributes  less  than  half  the  economic 
aid  going  to  lees  developed  countries  and 
multilateral  agencies,  with  other  countries' 
contributions  expected  to  continue  rising 
during  the  1970*8. 

There  are  several  ways  of  measuring  for- 
eign assistance — not  all  of  them  very  mean- 
ingful. The  DAC  and  the  UN  have  set  1% 
of  Oroes  National  Product  as  a  goal  for  the 
Isdustrlallsed  countries,  but  count  toward 
that  target  flows  of  private  funds,  as  well  as 
oScial  government  resource  flows,  and  the 
latter  Include  everything  from  haid-term  ex- 
port credits  to  outright  grants.  Seven  of  the 
18  DAC  member  countries  exceeded  the  1% 
target  in  calendar  year  1969,  the  lateet  year 
for  which  flgorsB  are  available.  Many  DAC 
countries  have  five-year  plans  to  reach  the 
target.  The  Utilted  States  has  subscribed  in 
principle  to  the  1%  target,  but  has  not  set 
any  time  in  which  to  achieve  tt.  By  this 


Btandard  at  total  flnanelal  resonree  flows  as  a 
paraent  at  ONP,  the  United  States  ranked  last 
among  DAO  member*  oountrlaa  in  1909. 

OOIelal  Development  Asslstanoe.  m  ttie 
last  few  years,  the  DAO  haa  been  iMlng  a 
more  meaningful  concept,  called  "aOelal  de- 
velopment aaststanoe"  (OOA) ,  which  excludes 
not  only  private  funds,  but  also  most  hard- 
term  credits  and  e..^r^^j  provided  prlmar- 
Uy  to  finance  exports  rather  than  to  benefit 
developing  oonntrles.  By  this  standard 
(which  is  approximately  equivalent  to  total 
UjB.  eoonomlo  asslstanoe) ,  the  Uhited  States 
ranked  in  11th  place  in  1909. 

■van  the  concept  of  ofllelal  devtiopment 
asslstanoe  Is  an  imperfect  measure  of  for- 
Mgn  aid,  primarily  because  while  it  contains 
only  assistance  provided  on  conoeesional 
terms,  the  terms  nevertheless  vary  oonslder- 
aWy,  from  grants  to  a  few  quite  hard  loans 
The  United  States  also  ranked  llth  among 
the  DAC  countries  in  relative  softness  of  the 
terms  of  aid  provided  in  1909. 

In  short,  the  United  States,  which  has 
more,  gives  less,  and  our  proportion  of  the 
economic  aid  provided  by  all  countries  Is  stiU 
declining. 

The  1-percent  ONP  concept  embraces 
all  resource  flows.  Summing  the  latest 
statistics  of  private  and  other  govem- 
mental  economic  aid— that  is,  food  for 
peace,  Peace  Corps,  subscriptions/con- 
tributions to  multilateral  agencies— with 
the  fvmds  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mltte,  this  bill  falls  far  short  of  the  1- 
percent  level  for  both  fiscal  1972  and 
1973. 

Yet  already  seven  of  16  DAC— Devel- 
opment Assistance  Committee— member 
countries  exceeded  the  1-percent  target 
in  caloidar  1969.  Other  DAC  members 
have  5-year  plans  aiming  to  reach  the 
sroal.  The  United  States  remains  the 
one  major  nation  subscribing  in  theory 
to  the  concept,  but  without  a  timetable 
for  It.  As  the  AID  analysis  concluded,  we 
have  more,  give  less. 

THS    OKIXXTMB   AlOMSMKNT 

TUs  ea  bloc  amendment  has  been  cal- 
culated to  show  what  the  amounts  of 
economic  assistance  could  be  if  we  were 
to  allocate  1  percent  of  QNP  for  the  next 
2  fiscal  years.  The  following  chart  pre- 
sents in  a  concise  form  the  Increases  I 
have  Just  proposed. 

REVISED  AMOUNTS  OF  ECONOMIC  AID 
Pn  mlKons  of  do(lan| 


Flxalywr      Fixalytai 
_^ 1972  (973 

Di»»lopmtiH  \mit% I  7QB.0QO       2  113.  on 

T«iinic«lcoop«raUo« mJoOO  647000 

*")•""'' «*oob  ind  hospttHt....         lOO, qoo  los! 000 

PnpsMloa  MH^nM 347  000  46S  OOC 

I."^"**^^"^***^ «»»«»  *»o» 

Conttiictncy  fiMd 100.000  ICfi  UO 

<'"C«.. 19.000  DooQ 

•mount  twtwMK  $19,000,000  tnd  wlitt  OPIC  wovM  b«  t!» 
1  ptnmt  6NP  rata  calortation  Ivn  b««a  «iM«<  iMtasd  la 

MrrROD  ov  OoKrorsTSoir 

(1)  Total  economic  aid  (A)  =Private  flows 
(P)  +Foreign  Aid  BiU  (O.)  +Other  Oovem- 
ment  Aid  (O,) : 

A=P+0,+0, 
(3)   Assume  (P)   and  (O,)   grow  at  same 
rate  as  total  economy,  a  rate  we  aasome  to 
be  around  9%, 


For  calendar  1970,  P=$3.76-bimon:  at  a 
3%  rate,  the  flaoal  1973  amount=$3.91-bllllon 
and  for  1978.  $aM-bllllon. 

For  flacal  1973.  0,=  $3.31-bUlion:  at  a  8% 
rate,  for  flscal  1978,  it  would  be  $3J7-bllllon 

(3)  Objective  is  for  (A)  to  reach  1%  ONP. 

(4)  With  the  amount  as  recommended  by 
Committee.  (A)  U  much  \mm  than  i%  onp 
for  either  fiscal  1973  or  fiscal  1978. 

(5)  Therefore,  the  calouUtlons  axe  to  in- 
crease the  bin  (G.)  by  the  dUterenoe  be- 
tween (0,+P)  and  1%  ONP. 

(«)  For  1970,  ONP=$990-binion:  a  lea- 
aonable  estimate— one  done  by  the  UCLA 
Buslnees  School  seee  1971  ONP  reaehlns 
$1.0S3-trllllon.  — — .s 

(7)  Therefore,  for  fiscal  1073: 
(P+0,+0,)=$«.6S-bUllon  and  1%  aNP= 

$9.9-bllllan  and  difference  is  M>nroximatelv 
$8.8-bUllon.  ' 

And.  for  fiscal  1973: 

(P+0,+0,)=$e.74-bimon  and  i% 
ONP=$l.062-bmion  and  difference  U  ap- 
proximately $3.78-bmion. 

(8)  Summing  all  economic  aid  components, 
the  calculation  is  made  to  find  the  percent- 
age each  is  of  the  total  economic  aid  pack- 
age. 

For  example.  Development  Loans =26%  of 
flscal  1973  economic  aid  and  31%  of  flacal 
1973  aid. 

(9)  That  percentage  is  then  multiplied  by 
the  total  difference  figure  between  (A)  wHh 
the  Committee  figurea  and  (A)  at  1%  ONP 

For  example.  Alliance  for  Progress: 
$3.5-billion  •  34%=$840-mlUlon. 

(10)  That  amount  U  then  added  to  ttie 
amount  in  the  Committee  bill  to  get  the 
figure  recommended  in  the  amendment. 

For  example,  AUlance  for  Progress - 
$840-mlUion  +  $378-mUllon = $1 .318-biUlon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  this  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  that  our  Nation 
cannot  afford  not  to  aid  the  lesser-de- 
veloped peoples  of  the  world.  Compared 
to  the  percentages  of  ONP  we  have 
wasted  on  carnage  and  destruction,  even 
the  I -percent  level  is  too  low. 

Mr.  MOROAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  ameDdment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  submitting  the  same  sort  of 
amendment  he  presented  in  the  com- 
mittee. His  basic  argument  is  that  the 
developed  coimtries  should  be  able  to 
afford  1  perceit  of  their  gross  national 
product  for  foreign  aid.  This  might  be 
true  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  other 
countries  who  are  not  carrying  the 
other  international  commitments  that 
this  great  country  of  ours  has  to  carry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  accept  the  theory 
on  which  this  amendment  is  based  and 
if  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  iB 
almost  a  trillion  dollars,  this  would  in- 
crease our  foreign  aid  total  to  almost  $9 
billion. 

I  know  the  gentleman  la  sincere  in 
seeking  eooncxnic  aid  for  the  poorer 
countries  of  the  world,  but  there  is  no 
long-range  program  for  u^ng  this  In- 
creased amount  of  money. 

For  Instance,  the  gentleman  proposes 
to  increase  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
from  1400  million  to  $1,708  million.  There 
Is  no  program  ready  that  could  absorb 
that  amount.  With  reference  to  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  the  gentleman  would 
increase  that  amount  from  $378,350,000 
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to  $1,318  million.  There  Is  no  program 
for  uslns  this  amount  of  money. 

With  reference  to  programs  relating 
to  population  growth  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  Increase  the  amount 
from  $100  million  to  $347  mlUian. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  not  spend  that 
Und  of  money  on  population  control  in 
the  world  today. 

With  referaice  to  the  International 
organizations  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  increase  the  amount  of  $143 
million  to  $461  million.  Again,  there  is 
no  program  worked  out  by  these  organi- 
sations to  absorb  that  amount  of  money. 

Now  turning  to  the  increase  In  East 
Pakistan  reUef  from  $100  million  to  $347 
million,  that  amount  could  possibly  be 
used,  but  the  committee  In  this  authori- 
zation bill  is  providing  a  contribution  of 
$100  million.  We  will  be  doing  our  share. 
Iliere  should  be  a  worldwide  relief  pro- 
gram and  not  Just  a  burden  for  the 
United  States  to  carry  alcme. 

Taken  In  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $9 
billion  figure  caUed  for  by  this  amend- 
ment I  feel  is  much  too  much  and  I  ask 
for  Its  defeat 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  unendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  share  the  atti- 
tude of  all-out  criticism  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program  that  has  been  re- 
flected in  some  of  the  debate  here  to- 
day. I  believe  that  the  Marshall  plan  In 
view  of  all  of  the  alternatives  was  a  re- 
sounding success.  I  believe  that  continu- 
ing Investments  in  developing  countries 
can  well  prove  a  better  policy  for  us  than 
for  us  to  fall  to  do  what  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  we  do  In  that  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  if  the  Nixon  plan  is  to  be  Imple- 
mented, with  our  lower  profile  in  Asia. 
with  our  development  of  a  partnership 
relationship  with  other  coimtries  which 
might  assume  some  share  of  the  burden 
of  the  continuing  development  program 
in  underdeveloped  coimtries,  and  if  we 
can  replace  dollars  for  such  combat  in- 
volvement of  our  yoimg  men  as  has  been 
the  case  in  Vietnam  and  Korea,  we 
should  want  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  commit- 
tee bill.  However,  the  gentleman  from 
California  overlooked  in  his  amendment 
many  other  forms  of  aid  which  we  are 
presently  extending.  The  gentleman 
overlooked  the  fact  that  under  the  Mar- 
shall plan  we  gave  up  to  3  percoit  of 
our  ONP.  In  other  words,  we  had  a  very 
substantial  headstart  over  all  other 
countries  in  giving  aid  and  I  think  It  Is 
now  time  for  our  partners  to  do  their 
share. 

Also  we  should  consider  the  tremen- 
dous military  burden  that  we  have  car- 
ried in  assisting  other  countries.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  is  im- 
realistlc  In  his  suggestions,  and  I  beUeve 
the  gentleman  has  failed  to  see  and 
consider  what  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready done  in  this  respect,  and  is  doing. 
I  believe  this  bill  Is  at  a  level  that  Is 
adequate,  that  is  completely  adequate  to 
pay  our  fidr  share  of  whatever  partner- 


ships we  enter  Into  In  either  defense  or 
development  of  these  .countries. 

Therefore,  lix.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California   (Mr.  Dn.- 

LUMS). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chahman.  did  I 
imderstand  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
something  on  the  order  of  money  was 
substituted  for  Americans  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  indicated  as  part  of  the  Nixon 
plan,  which  I  support,  that  in  the  future 
we  would  seek  to  provide  our  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  such  coun- 
tries, but  we  would  seek  to  avoid  a  com- 
bat role,  as  in  Vietnam  and  Korea,  and 
to  the  extent  that  we  can  substitute  eco- 
nomic and  miUtary  assistance  to  those 
countries  which  are  Important  to  us  and 
to  which  we  have  previous  commitments, 
for  the  kind  of  combat  Involvement 
which  we  now  have  in  Vietnam,  I  think 
this  would  be  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  was  afraid  the  gentle- 
man had  been  carried  away  by  some- 
thing, because  there  is  no  evidence  now 
that  there  has  been  anywhere  a  sub- 
stitute for  American  combat  troops. 
When  the  United  States  gets  into  a  war 
Americans  do  most  of  the  fighting  and  all 
of  the  financing  and  the  gentleman 
knows  it. 

You  could  spend  10  times  the  amount 
that  has  already  been  spent  on  foreign 
aid.  and  you  would  still  get  the  same  re- 
sult. When  blood  and  guts  are  spilled 
these  days,  it  is  Americans,  who  are 
called  upon  to  spiU  them,  regardless  of 
the  billions  we  throw  aroimd  the  world. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  President  has  indicated 
this  will  not  be  the  case  in  the  future,  but 
in  order  to  fulfill  the  kind  of  commit- 
ments and  obligations  that  are  in  our 
own  national  security  interest,  it  seems  to 
me  that  economic  and  military  assistance 
is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Delluhs). 

Bir.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  comment  brlefiy  with  respect  to 
the  statements  that  the  previous  speaker 
made  so  that  he  would  not  be  In  the  posi- 
tion of  making  incorrect  statements  aa 
the  fioor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Time  did  not  permit  me  to  be  able  to 
explain  how  the  figures  were  computed. 
We  did  introduce  some  figures  in  com- 
mittee, but  they  did  not  Include  the  total 
foreign  assistance  to  the  multilateral 
agencies,  nor  did  they  include  the  private 
fiow.  However,  the  figures  that  we  have 
introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  today,  Mr  Chairman,  in 
these  amendments  which  have  been  of- 
fered en  bloc,  do  include— and  the  fig- 
ure we  are  utilizing — the  total  economic 
aid  we  were  projecting  and  includes  the 


private  flow  plus  the  fordgn  assistance 
bill  plus  all  other  Oovemment  aid  to 
multilateral  agencies. 

So  I  would  like  to  correct  the  gentle- 
man's statement  so  he  would  tK>t  be  In 
the  position  of  making  an  Inoorreet 
statement. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bir.  DELLUMS.  I  do  not  have  cantrol 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  have  control  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  CTalifomla  for  offering 
his  amendment.  While  I  shall  not  sup- 
port the  amendment,  I  know  of  the  gen- 
tleman's sincerity  in  represoittng  the 
views  of  the  black  caucus  with  respect  to 
their  interests  In  foreign  ectmomlc  as- 
sistance. I  think  Us  purpose  Is  commend- 
able to  call  attention  to  a  goal  desired  by 
many  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  1 -percent 
figure  of  gross  national  product  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  abroad  is  a  figure  which 
has  been  deemed  desirable  by  many  ex- 
perts both  in  development  and  finance. 
S(Hne  important  international  conmls- 
slons  which  have  studied  the  ^ole  prob- 
lem of  underdevelopment  and  the  need 
for  assistance  by  developed  countries 
have  concluded  that  1  percent  oi  ONP  is 
a  minimum.  The  OECD  has  arrived  at 
that  figure.  So  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  desirable  level  of  assistance 
which  has  to  be  met  in  the  view  of  many 
people  who  have  made  a  very  serious 
study  of  the  underdevelopment  in  this 
world,  and  the  commitment  that  would 
have  to  be  made  by  the  developed  natioDs 
if  we  are  to  in  some  way  resolve  the 
difficulty. 

I  am  not  sajdng  that  the  Utilted  States 
has  not  m<He  than  adequately  met  its 
commitment  already,  and  on  that  point 
we  can  agree  with  the  "^gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  who  spcdce  on 
this. 

But  I  think  the  point  of  the  amend- 
ments is  apparent,  if  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  (Talifomia  (Mr.  Dxl- 
Lxms)  that  the  United  States  can  and 
ought  to  continue  to  realise  the  problems 
of  underdevelopment  around  the  world 
are  severe,  and  we  must  assist  as  much 
as  we  can  to  the  peaceful  processes  of 
hdping  humanity  rather  than  rdiylng 
only  military  means  to  solve  pn^lems; 
and  thereby  we  would  probably  have  a 
better  world  and  a  better  country. 

So  for  that  purpose  and  with  that  un- 
derstanding I  commend  the  gentleman. 

However,  I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  at  this  point  In  time  can  fulfill 
that  desirable  aim  and  goal  In  terms  of 
natlcmal  commitments.  In  terms  of  in- 
creased authorlxatlons,  or  Increased  ap- 
proprtatbvis. 

Nevertheless  this  amendment  Is  an  ex- 
pression which  deserves  commendation 
and  gives  recognition  to  a  fact  that  de- 
spite what  we  have  done,  and  we  do  have 
a  proud  record  in  this  country  in  our  aid 
to  other  people — despite  all  this  and  de- 
spite the  assistance  of  other  develc4>ed 
countries  there  remains  so  much  more 
to  be  done. 
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Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move     Hao  nqtutU  for  authorisation.  onA/or  ap-  Mr    ROSENTHAL.  Mr    r-halrmo^    t 

to  strike  out  tbe  last  word.                                    proprtatUm  for  foreign  aid  ana  otHtta^  move*  to^STSpTJSLuf^S^  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  ques-        (J^iyi.i»7i)  fiscal  year  1972  woJL                      requisite  number  of 

tion  about   the  contalbution  that  the     Foreign  Assistance  Act  (in-  Thp'rHATRMAM  th^  »*««—«  # 

United  State,  ha.  made  over  the  years  in        eluding    Military    Assist-  NCTYork^^^^ J?   *       ^^ '"^ 

the  form  of  assistaiioe  to  underdeveloped     rJf^^-iL—ry-"! W.  818. 000,000    ^^^Sc^^^SS^vrr    rh«i™-      , 

countries  of  th«  wnriH   Anrt  T  think  <♦  j«     Oversees  Frlvate  InTsstment  .   "^^  KUoiSN  r±lAIj.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 

going  Into  these  programs  I  do  not  think        construction  and  Develop-  ?^  ^oHV^^^-        ^^  the  genUeman 

it  is  too  far  from  the  objective  that  has        n»nt  ("upplemental) JMO.ioo.OOO  „^.  ..  w  w     ^?^.   *°     ^*   ^^ 

been  set  forth  by  the  gentlemaST  from     i»»*«*«"»al    Development  y?fks. '  but  let  me  tell  you  how  I  see 

CsSomla                       genueman  irom       Assoeiatton sao.ooo.ooo  shooting  the  works"  in  this  thing.  The 

For  example  inl970  accordinir  to  the     ^slan  Devrtopment  Bank 40. 000. 000  genUeman  from  Maryland  is  a  distin- 

sta^tiTSaSei'S  ^SS'Se^SS     ^ppi^SS^T'    ^        «o  000  000  ?^^?  o?S?woS^n'f  ^ X"' ^  ^ 

$4.7  billion  passing  from   the  United     ib^JT^^tLii^"};;;.        *'«»'°~  Tc^Se  oT  hi  in  ?Jf  fS!f*nf^fI?' 

States  to  other  countries  of  the  world.        "»»tance 38.000. 000  nnmin^  m^  woJ^  S.               *J?'  ^" 

Of  course  this  is  not  limited  to  the  pro-     Receipts  and  Recoveries  from  hSIw^V  f^**^**,  ^/"*^^.^  "^^^ 

gram  that  we  are  considering  today  but       Pw^ous  Programs 870.  sio.  000  r^.^„"^i  "  this  planet  were  to  survive. 

it  includes  the  Export-ItapSt  ^^d     ^*^  Assistance   (In  De-  ^°hh^»m.^J   ^'"''1  Z?^'^^  °'   "** 

Pood  for  Peace  and  manv  other  dto-        '•°*'  Budget)—. a. aflo. 800, 000  ^oj^.  which  is  probably  the  top  half. 

»^  S  welJdedttie^taSit  cor^     international  Miiitwy  m^.  rich,  and  the  bottom  two-thirds  of  the 

£T£»£l'^lf5?1iiSon"^if"w?'SS     ^^^^^^^^si^^^ii;:         '^^'^  XL'^ln^ty^lrTT^J^^^^.' 

the  private  flow  which  recent  figures        fense  Budget)^                     00  ooo  000  {^,^m»  hS  J^4  *        *l^®"  *^*f^  ^'• 

show  as  being  $2.2  billion  we  comrto  $8     maao's.  Zsion.  ^^l        ^'  *^'  °~  a^«^f^nf^L  J^**''^  i^^""^  ^1°"^**  ^ 

bUllon  or  very  close  to  the  figure  which  I       t»^  groups .„       aea.  eoo.  000  L^S^^^h   h  ^*^*^f°  ^^  ^^°  ^a^e 

estimate  would  be  something  over  $9     P»"nanent     military     con-  ana  mose  who  have  not. 

billion  a  year                                                    stniction— foreign  nations.       loe.ooo.ooo  **^  theory  of  economics,  as  distin- 

uZ'S'S^',^^'^'-^'^''^;    ^^-^^•-^-:    .*«.ooo.ooo  o7^rgei'u^s!?lrrS?a:?LTis°SS 

SSJni?^oi;^^ri^t2rc<rd:     ^"o-^JSTns.^:.!!^:    li95e3«ooo  SSiUr^^^e^t'^to'^^v^e^nt^^th"^^*"- 

eratlons  that  have  gone  into  the  reduc-     Peace  ^ H::"     '  m' 20000S  ^.^Hnn^hof^.,!^  prevent  the  con- 

tlons  in  this  program  have  been  those    Ry^kyu  ^Tands... I         ^  ITo.  SS  S^JJZ^  ^a?  ~T  some  time  in 

relating  to  providing  greater  assets  and     ^5!f «*»  »"«» i^tugeee s.  650. 000  JJ^  thp  VfL^h^fi,^  ^  ^}f^  ^°" 

greater  resources  to  solve  our  domestic     i*"biic    i^w    480    (agricui-  use  the  term   shoot  the  works."  it  means 

problems  rather  than  those  in  the  Inter-        *^^«>«nn»«uties) 1, 320. 400. 000  f  ^^^^^  spent  today  may  prevent  spend- 

naklonal  snhere  ^^                                     OontribuUons    to    interna-  ine  a  great  deal  more  sometime  in  the 

^Tr    Tr^iri-T^-  .,       ,      ..                                   tlonal  organisations 160  680  000  future. 

miS^-I^rto^'sSSZ^'^J^ast"^    '^^^in^.'!^'.:^-        ./ooo  ,00  sug^^teTS^e h'eTd'his^Sif  **  ^ 

and  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend-     ^--torles  of  t.e  Pa-         '^^Z  ^^"^^^St^^^^TZ^-^. 

Mr!  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle-    ^^^^f"^-^  ieVU^'SK  bTtK^one  oVS 

man  from  California  has  considered  aU        <°^'°  °^^^ =«'-0«>.ooo  JeiL  we  hive  ^'eS  f^  f^cS  Nn    1 

^'L^TZ^^f^^^  proposal  of  vast              o^tal  new  requests-  There  are  a  half  dozen  nations  of  the 

^.°'-?*lu*'l  *^  £°f*'*°  ***^-  ^®  ^**                 '^'•'K"  »»«»  •°«*  "-  Western  Worid  that  have  contributed 

mentioned  that  he  belongs  to  a  liberal                 sistance-aacai  year  more  per  capita,  ^re  in  teS  Vf  SS- 

group  which  has  proposed  a  long  list  of                 "73 13. 528. 628. 000  centage  of  toeir  otm?  natlSS^nmrh^t 

SHHi.^3^r£  o.^=-^"j^-i2:  Tr|^»H:"r:: 

toSt^vaS  siS^^f  monev  iJ^T  «^t    ance-which  I  oppose.  I  wish  we  could  ^^  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 

S^s^t  b^u2  ?^3^  nS^^i  twf     ^^*  ^^  o'  °"^  notary  assistance  pro-  ™^  from  California  is  provocative.  It  is 

YeTth^SeSSwaSs^^Li^t^^P     gram.  Even  if  you  subtract  the  military  a^^^^t  radical.  But  it  has  been  offered 

wOTtor  nn  a^S^f^^ot  -iH  «                 assistance  from  the  $13,528,628  000    we  ^l  "^'^^  ™*°y  responsible  citizens  of 

JJSl.hich  we  W  ;^tUe  oS^S""     ^ '"" ^*^  ™°^« ^ >io btSto 'ecJ!  this  world,  and  it  is  something  to  shoot 

Jil^^-^"^^^^^^    S^S^t'^o^SS^onJ^Sfco^n^^SafS.J  ".^^U^S^^re^t^'e^S  SL^SSI^ 

ST^roS?S^^jr?oVS^2;"'*-     TS^l^if'r'KT.^  ^^^^J-nquimty  to  our  sorely  troubled 

t«l2''Sri%*t.^^TH^""^"«^'«    «^   ?Xft^d 'p?SS^  by  r^^g  ^SJ'^LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 

?orS'of'?ori£Sve?Se'°'''^"''-     ^  by  n^wly  Se^^JJ^wTSe'^!  man  wm  the  gentleman  yleld9  He  Ss 

\#.  t;^«^™It  \!f  ^^                        ^8  'or.  But  if  you  add  together  aU  thp  mentioned  my  name. 

thJ^en^S^?  "^  ^'^^^^  ^    facets  of  our  aid  pro^T^u  hJ^e^  ^-  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 

tnegenujman  yield?                                     impressive  sum.  and  we  surely  are  at  toe  ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Not  at  the     top  of  the  world  Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

presoit  moment.                                               j  ^j^  m,^  5^  ^j^^       j^  the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 

I  wonder  if  the  genUeman  realizes  how     date  on  spending  1  percent  ot  ^vtOKP  "*°  ^"^  California  (Mr.  Dkllxjms)  . 

much  we  are  being  asked  to  spend  on    on  foreign  aid  even  if  that  eoal  wei^  '^^  amendments  were  rejected, 

foreign  aid  this  year  and  how  much  In     being  met.   I  would  defy   anvbodv  to  I^  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read, 

past  years.  We  are  talking  here  about  a    name  any  country,  over  the  last  25yeare  ^®  ^^^^  '^^  **  foUows: 

very  narrow  category  of  foreign  aid  ex-     that  has  given  as  much  money  away  to  '^™""i.    coopebation    and    bevklopuxnt 

penditures.                                                    economic  aid  to  aD  countries  either  to  osants 

I  have  a  list  here  of  25  different  re-     absolute  terms  or  to  percenliure  of  its  .w^"  ^°^-  ""**•  °  °'  chapter  a  of  part  I  of 

quests  for  foreign  aid  assistance  which    gross  national  product,  as  the  United  ^%L°^,^!I!if"*?.  ^'^  °'  "*'^'  "'*"°« 

are  before  us  for  the  1972  fiscal  year:         States.  ^^Xtn:^^^76ii'^:'''''''^'^' 
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(a)  In  section  aia.  relating  to  autborlBa- 
Uon,  strike  out  "9188.500,000  for  the  fiscal 
jear  1070,  and  9188,500.000  for  tbe  flscal  year 
1971"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "9183,500,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  and  9183,500.000 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  1973". 

(b)  In  section  ai4(c) ,  relating  to  authorl- 
satlon  for  American  schools  and  boq>ltaIs 
abroad,  strike  out  "for  the  flscal  year  1970. 
935.900.000.  and  for  tbe  flscal  year  1971. 
913.900.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
tbe  fiscal  year  1973.  930.000.000,  and  for  tbe 
flscal  year  1973,  930,000,000". 

(c)  At  tbe  end  of  such  title  n,  add  the 
fdiowlng  new  section: 

"Sxc.  330A.  StTBB  Canal.— The  President  is 
authorized  to  furnish  financial  assistance,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  be  may  deter- 
mine, for  assisting  in  the  reopening  of  the 
Suez  Oanal  after  agreement  bas  been  reached 
by  the  parties  involved,  which  agreement  pro- 
Tides  for  the  use  of  the  oanal  by  tbe  ships 
of  all  nations,  including  Israel,  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis.  For  tbe  purpose  of 
carrying  out  tbls  section,  there  are  autbor- 
Ized  to  be  i4>propriated  such  siuns  in 
Egyptian  pounds  now  owned  by  tbe  United 
SUtes  and  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requlremens  of  depart- 
ments and  agenolee  d  tbe  United  States. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  tbls  section  are 
authorized  to  remain  avallaUe  until 
expended.". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman,  for  purposes  of  the  record,  one 
question.  I  hope  it  can  be  limited  to  one. 
Am  I  correct  to  assuming  that  there  is  no 
tatention  of  commltOng  the  United 
States  to  any  wi«r,  shape  or  manner  to 
provide  troops  under  the  terms  of  the 
section  Just  read;  Uiat  is.  to  pnnide 
troops  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
Suez  c:anal  once  it  is  opened  imder  the 
terms  of  this  section? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  would  not  think  this 
section  would  give  the  President  that 
authority.  If  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  thought  it  did, 
he  would  not  approve  the  section.  All  this 
would  do  is  give  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  negotiate  or  to  use  some  of 
the  surplus  Egyptian  pounds  we  have 
now  to  Egypt.  I  understand,  it  is  about 
$250  million,  to  helping  to  open  this 
canal.  These  Egyptian  pounds  are  sur- 
plus to  our  needs  for  any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  would  be  the  genUe- 
man's  understanding  that  the  use  of  the 
funds  would  not  be  used  for  the  station- 
tag  of  U.S.  troops  on  the  Suez  Canal? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to 
become  involved  in  another  war  than  to 
station  U.S.  troops  on  the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response. 

AaCnfDMZNT  OPFKBCD  BT  Itt.  DOW 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dow:  On  page 
2,  line  30.  strike  "183"  and  substitute  "16r*. 
On  page  3,  line  31.  strike  "183"  and  substi- 
tute "167". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  Is 
recognized  to  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 


Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
genUeman  is  speaking  of  167,  and  I  as- 
sume he  is  speaking  about  167  mlllKMi? 

Mr.  DOW.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  amendment  means 
the  genUeman  is  talking  about  167 
million? 

Mr.  DOW.  Dollars.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  (Thalrman,  I  offer  an  amoidment 
to  strike  the  $26  million  to  section  102 
of  the  bill  under  "Technical  Cooperation 
and  Development  Grants"  which  has 
been  requested  for  public  safety  fimds 
for  flscal  year  1972  and  the  same  amount 
would  be  striken  for  flscal  year  1973. 

In  reading  over  the  brochure  explato- 
tog  this  section  I  was  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  times  have  caught  up  with 
the  riietoric  heard  to  the  Cliamber  for 
the  past  few  years.  By  providing  these 
funds  for  public  safety  we  truly  can  be 
called  the  world's  policeman.  We  stand 
ready,  apparenUy,  to  provide  everythtog 
from  "correctional  facilities" — ^loosely 
translated  as  tiger  cages — to  assisting 
Pakistan,  and  here  I  quote  the  unfor- 
tunate language  found  to  the  congres- 
sional presmtation  for  the  totemational 
security  assistance  program : 

Pakistan  bas  been  making  a  serious  effort 
to  build  up  tbe  police  as  its  first  use  of  de- 
fense against  threats  to  Internal  order."  I 
recognize  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Ck>mmlttee 
has  wisely  provided  a  cutting  off  of  all  mili- 
tary, economic  or  other  assistance  under  this 
bill — but  tbe  Ismguage  found  in  the  AID 
documents  should  not  be  overlooked.  While 
the  brochure  does  mention  that  tbe  recent 
strife  bas  brought  assistance  efforts  to  a 
standstill.  It  remains  regrettably  hopeful 
when  It  states,  "there  continues  to  be  a  need 
for  public  safety  assistance  in  Pakistan. 

The  greatest  resources  plaimed  In  the 
bill  for  public  safety  are  for  Vietnam 
and  Thailand,  the  other  25  countries 
average  out  to  roughly  $100,(K)0.  My 
mathematics,  if  correct,  todlcate  that 
Vietnam  will  receive  $11,148,000  for  as- 
sistance in  training  police  and  Improving 
telecommunications,  and  correctional 
centers.  The  average  cost  of  the  tratotog 
for  the  186  US.  advisors  and  13  third- 
country  nationals  is  $34,000.  While  the 
average  tralntog  cost  for  the  Vietnamese 
policeman  is  equivalent  to  an  American 
college  education.  $3,610.  or  at  least  a 
good  part  of  It. 

Thailand  does  all  right  too,  here,  being 
committed  to  $9,000,000  for  flscal  year 
1972.  This  figure  is  almost  double  the 
total  of  $5,000,000  listed  for  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
simply  cut  off  these  funds.  I  catmot  be- 
lieve that  our  good  totentions  to  export- 
ing modem  police  methods  are  as  re- 
spected by  the  peoples  to  the  countries 
we  are  proposing  to  assist.  Perhaps  it  is 
overly  simplistic  to  recall  our  own  his- 
tory and  discover  that  the  Redcoats  we 
ftoally  drove  from  these  shores  would 
have  been  able  to  submit  their  proposal 
for  funds  on  a  Government  form  to 
matotato  totemal  security. 

We  are  not  busing  time  or  friendship 
with  these  fimds,  nor  are  we  purchastog 
totemal  reform.  Tbe  Infrastructure  of  a 


developing  nation  Is  not  shorn  up  by 
mon^  ^rtilch  preserves  the  present  polit- 
ical order. 

An  administration  spokesman,  testlfy- 
tog  this  year  on  the  public  safety  pro- 
gram before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  the  other  body,  said  these 
funds  "can  serve  to  prepare  civil  police 
forces  to  prevent  the  development  of 
threats  to  mtemal  order  before  they  be- 
come explosive  problems  requiring  mili- 
tary action." 

Yet,  the  United  States  today  might  be 
picktog  the  wrong  side  when  it  provides 
funds  for  police  to  other  lands. 

Perhaps  we  are  supporting  satraps,  ex- 
ploiters and  military  dictotors,  when  we 
should.  Instead,  be  supporting  the  people. 

We  should  be  remorseful  when  we  see 
that  American-supplied  equipment  con- 
tributes to  death  and  defeat  of  people 
trying  to  assert  todependence.  This  has 
happened  to  the  capitals  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  is  hi4)penlng  today  to  East  Pak- 
istan. 

Have  we  not  learned  ansrthing  from 
Vietaam?  Have  we  not  learned  of  our 
own  tocapacity  to  properly  judge  the 
merits  of  toternal  disputes  to  distant 
nations?  Or,  has  the  arrogance  of  ix)wer 
gone  permanently  to  our  head? 

I  sutnnit  that  If  the  Congress  ts  so 
determtoed  to  Improve  public  safety  we 
could  very  well  use  these  fimds  for  our 
own  policemen's  salaries  and  our  own 
correctional  programs.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

First  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  genUeman  from  New  York 
that  when  he  talks  about  $26  million  to 
his  amendment,  he  apparently  is  asking 
for  a  reduction  of  that  amount  but  the 
way  I  figure,  the  difference  between  $183 
million  and  $167  million  Is  only  $16  mll- 
ll(m. 

I  can  see  where  he  gets  the  figure  of 
$26  million,  but  there  is  only  $5.4  million 
for  public  safety  to  this  technical  assist- 
ance figure. 

The  genUeman  from  New  York,  it 
seems,  wants  to  penalize  the  technical 
assistance  section  by  toking  out  the  full 
amount  for  all  public  safety  programs  to 
this  bill  from  technical  assistance. 

There  is  some  money  to  the  bin  to  the 
security  supporting  assistance  authori- 
zation for  some  of  the  countoles  he 
named,  for  public  safety,  but  that  should 
not  be  taken  out  of  this  section.  It  be- 
longs over  to  the  part  2  of  the  bill  to  the 
security  supporting  assistance  section. 
There  Is  only  $5.4  million  In  this  section 
for  public  safety. 

Let  us  look  at  what  public  safety  Is. 
This  is  a  potot  four  type  prograoL  This 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  programs  we 
have  to  the  entire  forels^  aid  program. 

Of  course  there  are  people  to  Latin 
America  working  on  technical  assistance 
police  work.  We  are  teaching  police  of- 
ficers how  to  take  flngerprtots.  We  are 
teaching  them  how  to  build  crime  labo- 
ratories. We  are  teactdng  them  about  po- 
lice communications.  We  are  ti>ftrhing 
them  about  different  police  training 
methods  and  so  forth,  because  this  Is  the 
potot  four  type  approach  and  public 
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safety  is  very  important  in  any  coantry  if 
the  country  Is  going  to  develop  eoocoml- 
cally. 

I  bdleve  this  is  a  very  important  pro- 
gram, but  only  $5.4  million  in  technical 
assistance  is  involved.  Ttot  $16  mflUon 
covered  by  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  too  large  to  do 
what  he  says  he  wants  to  do.  It  should  be 
$5  million;  $16  million  might  be  cut  from 
sumorting  security  section  in  part  n  in 
order  to  be  consistent 

So,  BCr.  Chairman,  I  am  »«MT<g  the 
House  to  dtf  eat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time 
has  come  to  arise  In  support  of  the  civil- 
ian constabulary.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment intended  to  eliminate  our  public 
safety  officers  who  work  overseas  and 
around  the  world  In  the  Interest  of  peace, 
security,  and  safety. 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  this 
organization  sufficiently  to  truly  under- 
stand its  dedication,  direction,  mission, 
and  objectives;  are  a  thousandfold  re- 
assured of  its  economy  and  worthwhile- 
ness.  Its  history  dates  from  the  0-5  or 
civilian  occupational  forces  during  and 
after  World  War  n.  One  of  its  proud 
accomplishments  is  the  training  of  the 
Japanese  security  police  forces.  Since 
then  the  organization's  Police  Academy 
in  tills  city  has  trained  thousands  of 
nationals  from  friendly  countries  in  con- 
trol of  traffic,  riots,  borders,  subversion, 
and  narcotics,  to  mention  only  a  few 
of  their  missions  and  objectives.  They 
are  economical  and  indeed  have  devel- 
oped communications  devices  adopted  by 
some  of  the  armed  services. 

I  consider  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Safety  as  a  close  personal 
friend  and  hold  him  in  the  hif^est  es- 
teem. His  experience  is  outstanding  and 
his  integrity  plus  organizational  ability 
and  hard  work  have  been  demonstrated. 
All  of  the  officers  I  have  known  have 
been  paramount  in  training  and  ability. 

In  recent  years  an  attempt  was  made  In 
the  Interest  of  economy  to  replace  these 
dedicated  and  knowledgeable  servants 
of  the  public  trust  and  safety  with  men 
In  tmlform,  such  as  drafted  and  trained 
mlUtary  police.  It  Just  does  not  work  and 
one  of  the  obvious  and  principal  reasons 
is  the  sovereignty  and  nationalism  of 
the  host  countries  in  which  the  dedicated 
advisers  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  weird  coinci- 
dence that  we  should  discuss  this  bill  and 
amendment  on  the  anniversary  week  of 
the  assassination  of  OPS  officer  tmd 
adviser  Don  Sfitrlone  in  Uruguay  while 
in  line  of  duty.  I  shall  not  repeat,  but 
call  your  attention  to  my  remarks  and 
those  of  his  Representative  in  Congress, 
the  Honorable  David  W.  Ddthis,  of  In- 
diana, in  the  August  5.  1970,  Cohgris- 

SIONAL  RXOOtO.  Also  fbld.  CONGRBSSIONAL 

RzcoRD,  volume  116,  part  21,  page  28071. 
l^e  people,  the  Department,  and  the 
Corps  still  recall  Don  Mltrlone  and  I  in- 
sert here  a  list  of  anniversary  memorial 
services  for  him  at  home,  in  Montevideo, 
and  In  this  city.  I  also  incl\ide  a  beauti- 
fully conceived  and  written  editorial  in 
the  National  Observer  of  yesterday  by 
Peter  T.  Chew.  It  is  time  for  aU  who 
respect  rule  by  law,  duty,  honor,  and 
country — plus  world  peace  and  order — to 
stop,  think  and  pray  for  men  like  this. 


Ttie  material  follows : 
MmoKXAi.  Aim  CoicmaioKATXTx  Kmm.  Ttxn 
AmnrouAaT  or  Dan  ICrruom's  MniDSK, 

AtTODSr   10,    1071 

MOMl'CVlllCU 

0:80  pjn.  SpMlal  Memorial  Mius.  at  Cath- 
olic CbuTcb  of  8aei«d  Heart. 

Special  Prayers — ^Holy  TMnlty  ■pUoopel 
Church. 

Dedication  lOtrlone  Plaque  in  Xntnuice  to 
17.8.  anbeaey  Chancery. 


Memorial  Maai  at  Bt.  Stephens-Martyr 
Catholic  Church,  3Sth  *  Penneylranla.  N.W.. 
oponaored  by  four  UTogaay  Police  now  at- 
tending International  Police  Academy.  11 
ajn. 

Secretary  of  State  awarda  Secretary's 
Medal  for  Herolam  posthumously  to  Dan  Ml- 
trlone, to  be  accepted  by  his  wldov,  MTs. 
Henrietta  Mltrlone. 

BZCHlCOIfD,  nfs. 
8  ajn.  Memorial  Mass  at  Holy  Family  Cath- 
olic Church,  oondueted  by  Father  Mlnton. 
Mltrlone  was  a  lay  leader  In  this  church  dur- 
ing the  period  he  was  Chief  of  Police  in  Rich- 
mond before  Joining  A.IJ}.'s  Public  Safety 
Program  in  19fl0. 

[Prom  the  National  Obeerrer,  Aug.  3.  1971] 
Dam  Mrraioifx'8  LnaACT 
(By  Peter  T.  Chew) 
On  August  10,  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  will  present  the  State  Depart- 
ment's highest  posthumous  award  for  brav- 
ery to  a  hero  of  this  coxmtry's  quiet  "war" 
against  Communist  terrorists  and  subver- 
sives. He  was  Dan  Mltrlone,  a  civilian  police 
adviser,  who  was  kidnaped  and  brutally  mur- 
dered a  year  ago  by  Tupamaro  urban  guer- 
rillas in  Montevideo,  Umgiiay.  In  other  cere- 
monies this  month,  Uruguay  will  issue  a  com- 
memorative stamp  in  his  honor,  and  the  city 
of  Montevideo  will  name  a  street  for  him. 
Mr.  Mltrlone  was  a  member  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Safety  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID) .  The  organisation 
provides  advisers  to  police  departments, 
mostly  m  underdeveloped  countrlee,  to  help 
them  cope  with  terrorists  and  common 
criminals  alike  by  upgrading  their  training, 
equipment,  and  tactics. 

Because  men  such  as  Mr.  Mltrlone  have 
been  so  effective,  it  Is  not  stirprising  that 
they  have  become  targets  of  Communist 
propaganda.  Mr.  Mltrlone,  say  the  Com- 
munists, was  m  Uruguay  to  teach  the  local 
police  how  to  torture  political  prisoners. 
Harder  to  understand  Is  the  apparent  eager- 
ness of  so  many  liberal  VS.  congressmen, 
newsmen,  clergymen,  and  academics  to  be- 
lieve the  wont  about  their  fellow  Americans 
who  have  put  their  lives  on  the  line  In 
this  struggle. 

Por  Instance.  Sen.  Prank  Church,  Idaho 
Democrat,  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  a 
subconunlttee  on  Western  Hemisphere  Af- 
fairs, dispatched  two  ccnmiittee  aides  to 
Braail  this  spring  to  check  out — among  other 
things — Communist-Inspired  charges  that 
U.S.  Public  Safety  advisers  in  thmt  country 
were  teaching  torture  tactics.  Last  week. 
Senator  Church  at  least  had  the  grace  to 
concede,  however  grudgingly,  that  the 
charges  were  groundless. 

Today  there  are  340  U.8.  public  safety  ad- 
visers at  work  in  26  oountrlee  at  the  request 
of  the  host  govemmenta.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  these  men  are  carefully 
screened  professional  policemen  of  the  high- 
est caliber.  They  are,  as  well,  brave  men. 
Public  safety  advlaera  have  been  shot  at. 
wotmded,  bombed,  and  murdered.  Mr.  Mltrl- 
one was  the  seventh  adviser  to  lose  hts  llf»— 
and  one  of  the  finest. 

He  was  a  quiet,  gentle  man,  the  son  of 
Italian  immigrant  parents,  a  stanch  Catho- 
lic, and  the  father  of  nine  children.  Befoce 


Joining  AID,  he  served  as  the  popular  pohoe 
chief  of  Richmond.  Ind.,  where  he  was  noted 
for  his  work  with  youth.  He  continued  his 
work  with  young  people  In  Belo  Hortaonte. 
Brazil,  where  he  sarred  for  four  years  before 
going  to  Uruguay  two  years  ago.  Btfo  Hon- 
zonte  has  named  a  street  for  him. 

On  July  31  of  last  year,  Dan  Mltrlone  was 
ambushed  and  kidnaped  by  Topamaros  In 
Montevideo.  They  threatened  to  kill  him  if 
the  government  of  Uruguay  failed  to  release 
scores  of  Communist  terrorists  from  prison. 
The  government  refused,  and  his  body  was 
found  In  a  stolen  car  on  a  Monterldso  street. 

Largely  because  of  the  force  of  MT.  Mltil- 
one's  personality  and  chaiaeter,  his  murder 
may  prove  to  have  far-reaching  ■»gnta«»f|T^CT 
for  the  futwe  of  democratic  Uruguay.  His 
miuder  led  to  a  nationwide  rsvulslon  and 
may  have  turned  the  tide  tirsTOoahly  against 
the  Tupamaroe.  Perhaps  his  aacrlflce,  and 
thoee  of  the  other  public  safety  advisers  who 
have  given  their  lives,  will  lead  to  a  greater 
understanding — and  reepect — in  the  United 
States  for  the  important  work  that  these  ad- 
visers do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  oo 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dow). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Ibe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  win  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HOtTSINO   GUAaANmS 

Sec.  103.  Title  m  of  chapter  3  at  paii  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1061,  re- 
lating to  hoiising  guaranties,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  In  seoUon  231.  strike  out  "8180,000.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$230,OOOXWO". 

(b)  In  section  223(1),  strike  out  "June  80, 
1972"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "June  SO. 
1074". 

AMZirDKXIlT  OrfSaZD  BT  MB.  rASCBU. 

Mr.  FA8CELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmendmMiit  offered  by  Mr.  Fascbix:  Page 
3,  after  line  26,  insert  the  foUowlng: 

OVXaSKAS      PBIVATS     rNVSSnCBMT     COBPOaATIOR 

Sac.  104.  Section  240(h)  of  title  IV  of  chap- 
ter 2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1061,  relating  to  agriciUtural  credit  and 
self-help  community  develc^ment  projects. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1073" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1078". 

And  renimiber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  FASCEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  extends  the  pilot  pro- 
gram. There  is  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
in  this  body  and  in  the  committee.  In 
the  community  credit  guarantee  pro- 
gram. 

When  we  went  to  the  2-year  bill  we 
overlooked  extending  this  section.  TUs 
amendment  extends  the  program  1 
more  year. 

I  wm  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  BiAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  all 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  but 
£is  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  amendment  RcmUy, 
we  would  have  put  it  in  in  the  committee 
If  we  had  thought  about  It. 

Mr.  MOROAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  tOad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  want 
to  concur  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Mailuaid)   said.  lUi 
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merely  conflims  the  2-7ear  mogram  In 
the  rest  of  the  bill,  and  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it. 

IiAt.  FABCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man  from  Florida  (Mi.  Fasckll)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ALUAItCB  VOB  FBOOBBSS 

Ssc.  104.  Section  262(a)  of  title  VI  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1001,  relating  to  authorisation  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  $428,260,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1071,  $428,250,000" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal 
year  1072,  $378,350,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1073,  $428,380,000''. 

Mr.  FASCEUi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  Jl. 
9910,  to  extend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

None  of  us  likes  every  part  of  this  bill: 
for  some  it  contains  too  lltUe,  for  many 
more  it  contains  too  much,  and  for  a 
growing  number  of  Members  its  heavy 
emphasis  on  military  assistance  is  an  in- 
creasing source  of  concern,  as  indeed  it 
should  be.  But,  taken  altogether,  and 
despite  all  Its  many  weaknesses,  I  be- 
lieve that  continuance  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  remains  vital  to  our 
own  national  interest,  because  on  a 
steadily  shrinking  globe,  what  hapi>ens 
far  away  does  and  will  continue  to  affect 
us  whether  we  wish  it  to  or  not.  This 
does  not  mean  we  must  play  policeman 
to  the  world,  but  it  does  mean  that  we 
must  continue  to  be  what  President 
Roosevelt  cmce  called  a  good  neighbor. 

As  chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  want  to  take  Just 
a  few  moments  to  speak  about  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America  and  the  im- 
portance of  continuing  our  assistance 
programs  in  this  hemisphere. 

First  of  all,  let  me  be  frank  and  say 
at  the  outset  what  is  already  becoming 
apparent:  the  decade  of  the  1970's  will 
be  overshadowed  by  rising  problems  In 
U.S.  relations  with  Latin  America.  There 
are  even  today  many  unresolved  prob- 
lems: 

Conflicts,  accompanied  by  seizure  of 
American  fishing  vessels,  over  fishing 
rights  in  ocean  waters  off  the  coasts  of 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile; 

Qraver  conflicts  which  cut  across  in- 
terests of  national  and  hemispheric  se- 
curity, over  claims  to  200-mlle  territorial 
seas  by  nine  Latin  American  countries; 

A  movement  toward  economic  nation- 
alism accompanied  by  the  expropriation 
of  foreign  investments,  the  largest  and 
most  vulnerable  share  of  which  is 
American; 

Difficulties  in  trade  over  the  entry  of 
Latin  American  goods  into  UJ8.  markets 
at  a  time  when  recession  and  unemploy- 
ment have  turned  many  traditional  sup- 
porters of  free  trade  toward  protection- 
Ism; 

Political  and  security  problems  arising 
frmn  the  inability  of  some  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments  to  cope  with  Internal 
terrorism,  and  the  growing  reluctance  of 


many  Americans  to  help  authoritarian 
and  militaristic  regimes  through  public 
safety  programs; 

Diversion  of  scarce  development  funds 
to  increasing  military  expenditures  in 
some  countries  where  such  a  need  is  diffi- 
cult to  perceive;  and 

Expanding  ties  between  some  Latin 
American  countries  and  the  Communist 
world  which  could  have  serious  security 
and  economic  complications. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  prob- 
lems. There  wiU  be  many  more  and  per- 
haps more  serious  ones  as  we  move 
through  the  seventies,  for  these 
individual  problems  are  reeilly  ody  symp- 
toms of  what  really  is  the  overriding  Issue 
in  Latin  America :  the  need  for  rapid  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  enor- 
mous problems  confronting  Latin  Ameri- 
ca; the  world's  highest  birth  rate,  unem- 
ployment equivalent  to  27  percent  of  the 
work  force,  massive  illiteracy  and  111 
health,  a  migration  to  the  cities  which  is 
shattering  centuries-old  social  and  eco- 
nomic patterns  virtually  overnight.  I 
could  go  on.  The  statistics  are  over- 
whelming. The  facts — the  sheer  misery 
of  millions — are  staggering. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we 
must  measure  our  relations  with  Latin 
American  governments.  The  pressures 
on  than  are  immense.  Even  where  devel- 
opment efforts  seem  to  be  working,  there 
has  been  so  far  almost  no  Impact  on  the 
life  of  the  masses.  Progress  is  agonizingly 
slow.  Despite  tremendous  efforts,  Latin 
America  has  not  yet  found  the  key  to 
rapid  economic  growth,  but  It  is  trying, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  it 
has  succeeded: 

Annual  growth  in  ONP  has  averaged 
5.2  to  2.4  percent  on  a  per  capita  basis: 

Tax  collections  have  increased  and 
with  than  public  expenditures  on  hous- 
ing, education,  and  health  facilities; 

Industrial  production  has  increased 
significantly,  allowing  greater  trade 
dlversiflcation;  and 

Major  progress  has  been  made  in  edu- 
cation and  with  increased  emphasLs,  the 
process  of  eliminating  illiteracy  is  being 
accelerated. 

These  accomplishments  Indicate,  more 
than  anything  else,  that  the  process  of 
change  and  growth  vital  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica's future  has  begim.  The  United  States 
can  be  proud  of  the  part  it  has  played  in 
this  process,  but  there  is  a  long,  long 
way  to  go. 

These  ate  times  that  call  for  patience 
and  for  a  steeuly  hand  on  the  part  of  t^ 
United  States.  It  is  a  time  to  continue 
and  to  strengthen  our  constructive  part- 
nership with  Latin  America — not  to 
shrink  back  In  fear  from  the  momentous 
forces  of  change  which  we  have  hdped 
let  loose.  It  is  a  time  for  perseverance. 

The  bill  before  us  today  embodies  Just 
such  a  policy  of  continued  partnership 
based  not  on  short  term  problems,  but 
on  long  term  friendship. 

Admittedly,  the  bill  falls  short  of  the 
reorganization  belatedly  recommended 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President,  bat  it 
will  provide  needed  continuity  while  Con- 
gress examines  more  closely  the  com- 
plexities of  the  President's  proposals,  m 


addition,  this  program  incorporates  aef- 
eral  new  innovations  including  a  major 
reform  recommended  by  the  President— 
an  increased  role  for  the  Department  of 
State  in  coordinating  securi^  assistance 
programs.  It  also  provides  useful  new 
tools  for  controlling  international  traffic 
in  narcotic  drugs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the  outset 
ncoe  of  us  is  totally  pleased  with  every 
aspect  of  this  tallL  As  with  many  pieces  of 
legislation,  it  is  a  coimiromlBe  between 
many  conflicting  points  of  view.  More- 
over, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this 
bill  deals  with  one  of  the  most  complex 
and  difBcult  tasks  irtiich  man  has  ever 
undertaken:  the  deliberate  and  system- 
atic transfoimaticm  of  entire  nations 
and  societies  to  a  new  way  of  life.  We 
should  not.  therefore,  be  sorpriaed  that 
we  do  not  have  all  the  answers— that 
this  program  Itself  Is  far  from  perfect 

I  hope  that  1971  will  not  be  the  year 
that  the  Congress  will  turn  its  ba^  on 
this  vital  program — ^that  this  will  not  be 
the  year  we  shirk  our  responsibfllties  be- 
cause of  the  enormity  and  complexity  of 
the  problems  we  face  abroad.  I  hope  we 
will  reafUrm  our  friendship  and  conoem 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  hope  we  wOl 
enact  Hit.  9910. 


AltZMSMBIfT  OirOKD  BT  MB. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oaoss:  Page  4, 
beginning  in  line  7,  strike  out  "for  the  fiscal 
year  1072.  $378,350,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973.  $438,350,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowtog:  "for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  $300,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1073,  $300,000,000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
sunendment  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  modest  attempt  to  save  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  money 
on  behalf  of  the  overburdened  citizens  of 
this  country,  and  in  the  second  place  I 
think  we  are  spending  altogether  too 
much  money  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  speak  at  any  length 
on  what  has  happened  most  recently  in 
Chile;  for  instance,  where  the  former 
head  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Al- 
lende,  was  made  the  Communist  Presi- 
dent of  ChUe  and  is  the  President  of  that 
country  today. 

Not  only  has  Chile,  but  practically  all 
tiie  countries  oi  Latin  America  have 
done  very  well  with  their  feet  in  the 
foreign  giveaway  trough,  and  Chile,  along 
with  some  of  the  rest  of  them  has  done 
a  pretty  good  Job  of  confiscating  Amer- 
ican properties.  In  order  to  salve  the  of- 
ficials of  C3iile,  (rfBclals  of  this  country 
moved  right  in  with  $5  million  worth  of 
military  assistance,  gave  them  an  armed, 
seagoing  navy  tug,  and  is  now  dickering 
with  them  for  the  credit  purchase  of  747 
Jets.  Meanwhile,  the  CThileans  have 
.grabbed  and  hold  without  setUement 
thus  far,  three  American-owned  copper 
companies,  plus  other  investments  of 
Americans  in  that  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  about  time  the 
people  of  Latin  America  and  the  heads 
of  government  in  Latin  America  were 
told  that  we  will  no  longer  tolerate  the 
confiscation  of  American  properties,  in- 
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cludiiu  the  seizures  of  American  fishing 
▼esaels.  I  urge  ad(9tion  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

tSi.  Ghaliman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  illusions 
on  the  part  of  anyoaie,  I  am  sure,  about 
the  difficulties  that  coof  rcmt  lAtln  Amer- 
ica and  the  dUBcultieB  that  confront  the 
relatiooshlps  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America. 

Yet,  there  are  ties  between  us  which 
we  can  ill  affCHti  to  sever  entirely  or  to 
severdy  impact  as  would  be  the  case  if 
an  amendment  of  Oils  kind  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere we  must  strive  for  unity  and 
friendship  notwithstanding  differences  of 
opinion,  frustrations,  and  severe  difficul- 
ties. It  Is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  (si 
the  fantastic  problems  confnmtlng  the 
nations  of  LaUn  America  underdevel(H>- 
ment,  imderemployment,  ill  health,  and 
we  could  go  on  and  an.  We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  them.  These  countries  have  been 
struggling.  They  have  made  tremoidous 
contributions  to  thtir  own  assistance.  We 
in  the  United  States  have  met  our  com- 
mitments, although  in  recent  years  they 
have  been  on  a  sliding  scale,  and  this  bill 
before  you  today  reflects  that  downward 
trend  with  the  lowest  amount  in  7  years. 

I  would  h<^>e.  therefore,  that  we  would 
not  support  the  pending  amendment 
which  would  be  more  drastic  in  its  cuts 
and  impacts  In  Latin  America.  The 
United  States  is  not  going  to  solve  all 
IHX)blems  imllaterally;  and  is  not  going 
to  solve  all  the  problems  by  military  or 
other  threats. 

We  do  have  considerable  effort  on  the 
part  of  this  administration  and  on  the 
part  of  Latin  American  governments  to 
solve  the  differences  in  claims  <tf  sover- 
eignty over  the  ocean,  or  In  fishing,  or  in 
exproprlflftlon  of  properties. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  experience  has 
shown  us  that  punitive  or  restrictive  ac- 
tions usually  have  been  counterproduc- 
tive. 

Therefore  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
not  act  on  this  amoidment  In  that  sense, 
as  a  ptmitive  acticm.  Many  people  are 
working  extremely  hard  In  delicate  areas 
charged  with  high  emotion  to  solve  the 
problems  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
But  let  us  not  make  the  mistake  that  the 
United  States  alone  can  solve  our  prob- 
lems ;  that  the  United  States  can  remove 
our  frustrations  by  turning  our  back  on 
pe<vle  who  are  struggling  and  by  break- 
ing apart  the  bulwark  of  freedom  that 
must  exist  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Such  action  Is  not  the  answer  to  soli- 
darity, nor  is  it  the  answer  to  security 
of  the  United  States. 

And  if  we  want  to  look  at  it  fnun 
a  purely  personal  point  of  view  it  cer- 
tainly Is  not  in  our  economic  best  in- 
terest. We  cannot  help  American  busi- 
ness which  has  $12  billion  of  Investment 
in  Latin  America  by  attempting  to  be 
punitive  to  the  Latin  American  govern- 
ments who  exercise  sovereignty  over 
those  businesses.  As  long  as  they  exer- 
cise sovereignty  and  we  seek  to  exacer- 
bate our  differences,  we  are  not  going  to 
help  our  own  people  or  the  lAtins.  Also 


let  us  not  forget  that  as  a  national  pol- 
icy, we  urge  private-  investment  abroad 
to  carry  out  the  concepts  of  the  Ameri- 
can free  enteiprlse  system  to  help  our 
American  businessmen,  who  sell  a  great 
deal  in  Latin  America,  and  tliereby  hdp 
the  national  economy. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  and  others 
North  America  is  inextricably  bound  to 
South  America.  It  would  be  a  grievous 
mistake,  in  my  Judgment,  to  permit  the 
aggravaticms  and  the  c<Hnplaints  and  the 
actions  which  seem  to  us  to  be  so  imper- 
tinent to  guide  our  policies,  to  blind  us 
to  what  is  in  our  best  interest,  and  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUTSEN.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Prsuno- 
BTrrsnv). 

Mr.  PREUNOHUTSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  commend  the  genUe- 
mac  on  his  very  eloquent  and  conu>re- 
hensive  statement. 

I  rise  to  (H>poee  this  amendment 
myself.  If  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
means  anything,  and  our  relationship 
with  Latin  America  means  anything,  it 
means  that  there  should  be  continuing 
assistance  such  as  is  provided. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
pointed  out  that  there  has  been  a  very 
sharp  reduction  in  the  volimie  of  assist- 
ance. The  amount  in  the  committee  bill 
is  the  lowest  that  has  been  requested 
since  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
Invented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  support  the 
committee  In  the  request  for  $428  million. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
briefly  support  the  proposal  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross).  It  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  see  why  we  shoiild  re- 
ward nations  which  ccmflscate  our  In- 
dustries or  which  confiscate  our  flshlng 
boats.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good  way 
to  get  good  relations.  I  do  not  believe 
you  make  friends  by  letting  people  push 
you  around,  because  they  lose  respect  for 
you.  That  is  one  phase  of  the  matter. 

The  other  phase  of  the  matter  is  that 
tills  has  not  been,  as  I  imderstand  it.  a 
very  successful  program.  Every  nation  in 
Latin  America,  or  almost,  is  imder  a  dic- 
tatorship of  either  the  right  or  the  left — 
and  they  have  both.  They  are  character- 
ized uniformly  by  exceeding  wealth  on 
the  one  hand,  and  severe  poverty  on  the 
other,  and  from  what  I  have  read  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  has  done  very  little 
to  change  that,  and  they  have  done  rela- 
tively little  to  change  it  themselves. 

Now  that  is  their  business.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  telling  them  how  to  run  their 
countries.  But  I  Just  doubt  whether  this 
Is  a  very  productive  place  to  pour  Ameri- 
can money.  The  gentleman's  proposals 
are  quite  modest.  He  is  not  removing  the 
program.  We  are  trying  to  save  about  $78 
million  here  the  first  year,  which  I  think 
would  be  better  employed,  and  it  would 
make  this  a  better  bill  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  QR06S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support  of  my  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man and  to  the  House  that  we  have  put 
no  less  than  $1,281,800,000  of  American 
taxpayers'  money  into  Chile — and  it  is 
pretty  shabby  treatment  that  the  Chil- 
eans are  giving  us  now. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  think  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  record  this  discussion  should 
be  put  in  l)etter  perspective. 

There  were  expropriations  in  Chile  of 
American  copper  interests  by  partial 
buy-ins  which  were  negotiated  and  set- 
tled in  1969.  Likewise,  in  1971  a  settle- 
ment was  negotiated  on  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  properties,  the  NIBCO  properties, 
the  Bank  of  America  properties,  the 
Anglo-Lautaro  properties,  the  ARMCO 
properties,  and  tiie  RCA  properties. 

Of  course  settlements  are  difficult. 
Each  country  is  sovereign.  The  United 
States  is  doing  the  best  it  can  to  resfdve 
the  dlfTerences  that  do  exist  and  is  coop- 
erating with  UJS.  business  interests. 

I  think,  while  we  may  want  to  criticize 
the  Chilean  Government,  at  ttie  same 
time,  we  must  give  them  credit  for  ne- 
gotiating settlements  already  agreed  to 
and  urge  them  to  continue  prompt  set- 
tlements with  fair  and  reasonable  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tliey  have  not  settled  fw 
the  seizures  of  the  ocvpet  processing  and 
mining  properties.  There  has  beoi  no 
settlement. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  There  hae  been  no  set- 
tlement yet  but  they  are  in  the  process 
of  negotiation  and  we  hope  they  will  be 
setUed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course — and  aiH^rent- 
ly  there  are  those  who  think  we  should 
pay  tribute  to  them  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  am  not  aware  that 
we  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  paid  tribute  to 
them  to  the  tune  of  $1,281,000,000. 

Mr.  DEimiS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  reformation  should 
come  before  appropriation — and  not 
afterward. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  cm  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  23.  noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Qerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PfcOGKAlCS    KBLATINa    TO    POPtTlATION    OBOWTH 

Sec.  106.  Section  293  of  Utle  X  of  chapter 
a  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
isei,  relating  to  authorization,  \b  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  293.  AtrrHOUZATioK. — ^To  carry  out 
the  purpoees  of  this  title,  there  Is  authorlaed 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  $100,- 
000.000  for  the  tteoal  year  1972  and  $126,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  which 
amounts  are  authorised  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  Other  funds  provided  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  this  Act 
shall  also  be  available  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  funds  used  for 
■uoh  purposes  may  be  used  on  a  loan  or 
grant 
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Sic.  100.  Section  803  of  chapter  3  of  part  I 
at  the  Foreign  Assistance  Aot  of  1961,  relat- 
ing to  authorlaatlon,  la  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  $122,630,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971,  $133,630,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  $148,000,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  $148,000,000". 

(b)  In  subsection  (b)(2),  strike  out  "for 
use  in  the  fiscal  year  1970,  $7,630,000,  and  for 
use  in  the  fiscal  year  1971,  $7,630,000"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "for  use  In  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  $5,000,000,  and  for  use  In  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  $10,000,000". 

(c)  In  subsection  <e) ,  strike  out  $1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  and  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
■'$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  and  $1,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973". 

(d)  At  the  end  of  6uch  section  302,  add 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  In  addition  to  other 
amounts  available  for  such  purposes,  $1,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  $1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1073,  in  Egyptian  pounds 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  excess  to  the  require- 
ments of  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
technical  and  vocational  training  and  other 
assistance  to  Arab  refugees.  Amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  subsection  are  authorized 
to  remain  avallalde  until  expended." 

OONTIIfOXNCT  rUKO 

Skc.  107.  Section  461  (a)  of  chapter  5  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Asslatance  Act  of  1961,  re- 
lating to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1970  not 
to  exceed  $16,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  yecu' 
1971  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1972  not 
to  exceed  $30,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000." 

INTKRNATIONAL  NASCOTICS  CONTROL  Ain> 

Hxrooxx  RxLixr  assxstancx 
Sbc.  106.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  chapters: 

"CHAFTB  8 — ^iMTBUf  ATIONAL  NAaCOTICS 
CONTBOL 

"Sac.  481.  Imtbinatiokal  Narcotics  Con- 
trol.— It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
effective  International  cooperation  Is  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  the  lUicit  production, 
trafficking  In,  and  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs. 
In  order  to  promote  such  cooperation,  the 
President  is  authoriaed  to  conclude  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  to  facilitate  con- 
trol of  the  production,  processing,  trans- 
portation, and  distribution  of  narcotic  anal- 
gesics. Including  opium  and  its  derivatives, 
other  narcotic  drugs  and  psychotropics  as 
defined  In  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  (Control  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-613) .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
furnish  assistance  to  any  coimtry  or  inter- 
national organisation,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  iis  he  may  determine,  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  production  of,  processing  of,  and 
traffic  in,  narcotic  and  psychotropic  drugs. 
In  furnishing  such  assistance  the  President 
may  use  any  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  the  provialons  of  this  Act.  The 
President  shaU  suspend  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  furnished  imder  this  or  any 
other  Act,  and  shall  suspend  sales  under  the 
Poreign  MUitary  Sales  Act  and  under  Utle  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1964,  with  respect  to  any 
country  when  the  President  determines  that 
the  government  of  such  country  has  failed 
to  take  adequate  steps  to  prevent  narcotic 
drugs  (as  defined  by  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970) 
produced  or  proceesed.  In  whole  or  In  part, 


In  such  country  from  being  sold  lUegally 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  country  to 
United  States  Government  personnel  or  their 
dependents,  or  from  entering  the  United 
States  unlavrfully.  Such  suspension  shall 
continue  untU  the  President  determines  that 
the  government  of  such  country  has  taken 
adequate  steps  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter. 

AMZNDMDnS   OITESZD   BT   MX.  MONAOAM 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
two  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Monagan  :  Page 

6,  line  23,  immediately  after  "psychotropics" 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "and  other  controUad 
substanoes". 

Page  7,  line  14,  Immedlattiy  after  "nar- 
cotic drugs"  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "and  otber 
controUed  subetances". 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer another  amendment,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  two  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  second  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Monaoan:  Page 

7,  line  16,  immediately  after  "such  coun- 
try" insert  the  foUowlng:  ".  or  transported 
through  such  country.". 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
the  author  of  this  section  481,  "Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control,"  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Poreign  Affairs.  After  the  committee 
had  affirmatively  passed  on  this  section, 
it  came  to  my  attention  ttiat  there  were 
certain  parts  of  it  that  might  be  either 
subject  to  misinterpretation,  or  to  the 
claim  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  in- 
clusive to  cover  all  the  situations  that  we 
iiad  in  mind  to  control. 

The  first  amendment  read  by  the  clerk 
would  cover  the  first  section,  which  would 
be  on  line  6,  beginning  at  line  23,  and 
to  the  drugs  there  described  we  would  add 
the  words  "and  other  controlled  sub- 
stances." This  is  because  this  term  "con- 
trolled substances"  means  a  drug  which  is 
included  in  the  CX)mprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act,  that 
includes  opium,  hallucinogenic  sub- 
stances, those  of  vegetable  origin,  and 
others  as  there  set  forth.  In  other  words, 
by  placing  these  changes  on  page  6,  line 
23,  and  on  line  14  of  page  7,  we  make  the 
provision  all-inclusive  of  the  drugs  that 
we  seek  to  control  under  the  provisions 
of  tills  act. 

The  other  area,  to  wliich  the  second 
amendment  is  addressed,  adds  the  plirase 
"or  transported  tiirougii  such  coimtry." 
That,  as  correctly  pointed  out  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  would  include 
those  countries  which  did  not  manufac- 
ture or  process,  but  tlirough  which  the 
drug  traffic  passed.  Therefore,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  this  section  and 
blocking  any  possible  exemptions  or  loop- 
holes, I  have  offered  these  amendments, 
and  I  hope  they  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MONAOAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisccuisin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  chairman  and  the  Members 
on  Uie  majority  side  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendments  and  will  accept  them. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion to  the  gentleman's  amendments.  I 
believe  tiiis  is  in  a  sense  a  technical  per- 
fection of  the  language,  and  I  cum  willing 
to  accept  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monaoan). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AlIKNDlfXNT  OITXBKD  BT  MB.  BANOBL 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ranqxl:  Page  9. 
strike  out  line  14  and  aU  that  follows  down 
through  page  7,  line  32,  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"Chaftxb  8 — ^International  Dbttg  Comtxol 
Assistance 

"Sec.  481.  Authobitt. — (a)  The  President 
is  authorised  to  furnish  assistance  to  any 
foreign  country,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  determines  necessary,  in  order 
to  encourage  and  enable  that  country  to 
control  or  eliminate  the  production,  proc- 
essing, or  distribution  of  drugs  within  such 
country  or  across  its   boundaries. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish aaalstance  to  any  intemattonal  orgi^ 
nizaUon,  such  as  the  United  Naftlons  flp*inlal 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control,  Involved  in 
efforts  to  control  or  eliminate  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  or  distribution  of  drugs. 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  provided  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  not  leas  than 
$26,000,000  shaU  be  avaUable  each  fiscal  year 
only  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chi4>ter. 

"Sbc.  483.  DmcoNTiNnANCB  or  Forkicn  As- 
sisTANCB.— (a)  Beginning  July  1,  1972,  the 
President  shaU  determine  annuaUy,  before 
continuing  any  foreign  asslevtance  under  this 
or  any  other  law.  whether  the  recipient  for- 
eign country  has  undertaken  appropriate 
measures  to  prevent  drugs,  partlaUy  or  oom- 
pletely  produced  or  processed  In  such  coun- 
try, or  transported  into  or  through  such 
country,  from  unlawf  uUy  entering  Mm  United 
States  or  from  being  unlawfuUy  suppUed 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  a  foreign  country  has 
not  undertaken  appropriate  measures  to  pre- 
vent any  such  drugs  from  unlawfuUy  en- 
tering the  United  States  or  being  unlawfuUy 
supplied  to  United  States  citizens,  be 
ShaU  Immediately  discontinue  aU  foreign  as- 
sistance to  such  country  authorized  under 
this  or  any  other  law.  The  President  is  urged 
also  to  seek,  through  the  United  Nations  or 
any  other  International  organization,  the  im- 
poBition  of  International  economic  sanctions 
against  such  country. 

"(c)  If  the  President  finds  that  a  foreign 
country  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  has  undertaken,  after  his  determina- 
tion, appropriate  measures  to  prevent  such 
drugs  from  unlawfuUy  entering  the  United 
States  or  being  mdawfoUy  suppUad  to 
United  States  cttlaens.  or  fiDds  that  tba  over- 
riding national  Interest  requires  that  foreign 
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MtlatMxa*  be  continued  to  raeb  oountry.  be 
may  uk  the  (kmgr—  to  wslve  tbe  prorlelona 
of  Bueb  aubeecUon,  and  U  the  Oongrees  egreee 
by  conetirrent  reaolutlon.  the  proTlelons  of 
such  subaectlon  sbmU  not  apply  to  that 
country  unleea  the  provlalons  of  such  >ub> 
section  would  mppkj  further  to  that  country 
as  a  result  of  a  further  determination. 

"(d)  The  Prsaldent  shall  utUlae  such 
affendea  and  fartlWes  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to 
assist  foreign  oountrlas  In  their  efforta  to 
IHVTent  the  unlawful  entry  of  drugs  Into  the 
United  States  or  tram  being  unlawfully  sup- 
pUed  to  United  States  cltlsens. 

"(e)  No  proTtslon  of  this  or  any  other 
law  shall  be  construed  to  authorise  the 
President  to  waive  the  provisions  at  tht« 
section. 

"Sac.  i8S.  DBFmmoiia. — As  used  In  thi« 
chapter — 

"(1)  the  term  'drug*  means  any  matter 
which  Is  Included  within  the  definition  of 
contndled  substance  under  title  n  of  the 
Ocmprehenslve  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970;  and 

"(3)  tbe  term  foreign  alttsnon'  means 
any  tangible  or  Intangible  Item  provided  by 
the  United  States  Oovemment  (by  means  of 
gift,  loan,  sale,  credit  sale,  guaranty,  or  any 
other  means)  under  this  or  any  other  law  to 
a  foreign  country,  mcludlng,  but  not  limited 
to,  any  training,  service,  or  technical  advice 
any  Item  of  real,  personal,  cr  mixed  property! 
any  agricultural  commodity.  United  States 
dollars,  and  any  currencies  of  any  foreign 
country  owned  by  the  United  SUtes  Oovem- 
ment." 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues,  some  of  the  Imperfections 
have  already  been  corrected  by  the 
adoption  of  the  last  amendment.  Most 
of  us  are  seeking  now  a  way  in  which 
the  voice  of  Congress  can  be  heard  on 
behalf  of  the  taxpayers  who  are  footing 
the  foreign  aid  to  these  offending  coun- 
tries and  who  are  outraged  when  they  see 
that  narcotics  from  these  countries  con- 
tinue to  flood  in.  I  have  found  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  plagued  with  the  epi- 
demic of  drug  addiction. 

It  seeins  as  though  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  already  spoken, 
on  June  17,  when  he  outlined  his  war 
on  drug  addiction  as  it  relates  to  his  do- 
mestic policies.  After  10  long  years  the 
State  Department  has  finally  concluded 
an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Turlcey  in  this  matter.  It  seems  to  me 
that  now  is  the  time  for  the  Congress  to 
act.  I  think  the  Ccunmittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  is  to  be  commended  for  including 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill  a  provision  giving 
the  President  the  power  to  do  things 
which  should  have  been  done  a  long 
time  ago. 

While  this  bill  offered  the  President  the 
opportunity  to  furnish  assistance  to  any 
nation  or  international  organization,  it 
has  not  earmarked  any  specific  amount 
of  money  for  the  President  to  spend  in 
this  regard.  In  my  amendment  I  offer 
a  minimum  of  $25  million  which  is  to  be 
earmarked  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
the  President  the  sufficient  funds  neces- 
sary to  offer  assistance  to  those  nations 
who  are  cooperating  in  stopping  the  in- 
ternational flow  of  narcotic  drugs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  part  of  my 
amendment  authorizes  the  President  to 
withhold  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  nations  that  are  not  cooperating. 
My  amendment  calls  for  an  ann^i^i  re_ 


view  of  the  extent  of  that  cooperation 
not  only  by  the  President  but  a  review 
where  we  as  Members  of  Congress  can 
know  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the 
extent  of  that  cooperation  or  the  lack 
of  it  so  that  we  can  return  to  our  re- 
spective districts  and  not  have  to  rely 
solely  on  the  State  Etepartment  to  deter- 
mine what  these  nations  are  doing  or  not 
doing  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  very  Im- 
portant that  we  have  this  review  made 
by  the  office  of  the  President. 

The  next  section  of  my  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  taken  care  of 
already,  and  I  am  glad  that  that  portion 
dealing  with  transportation  was  agreed 
to  by  this  body. 

In  addition  to  talking  about  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  that  is 
withheld  by  the  President,  my  amend- 
ment urges  the  President,  as  I  am  certain 
you  all  want  to  do,  to  go  beyond  our 
foreign  aid  contributions  to  these  offend- 
ing nations  and  urges  him  to  seek  inter- 
national economic  sanctions  against 
them. 

LasUy,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
will  include  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  this.  Under  this  bill  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  mandated,  when  In  his  opin- 
ion these  countries  are  not  cooperating, 
to  have  foreign  aid  to  them  cut  off, 
severed. 

I  think  realistically  that  we  would  find 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
be  in  a  position  where,  because  of  over- 
riding national  interests,  he  would  not  be 
fairly  able  to  report  the  failure  of  coop- 
eration by  offending  nations.  My  amend- 
ment allows  him  to  come  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  would  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  act  when  we  agree 
with  the  President  that  overriding  na- 
tional interests  require  foreign  aid  to  be 
continued.  It  allows  for  the  first  time  the 
Congress  to  participate  in  a  review  of 
the  nations  to  which  we  give  military 
and  economic  assistance. 

So  I  hope  you  will  consider  this  amend- 
ment favorably,  because  it  is  not  chang- 
ing a  law  which  is,  I  thmir,  a  basically 
good  one  but  is  adding  to  it  in  order  to 
give  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  power  and  the  leverage  to  deal  with 
these  offending  nations  and  at  the  same 
time  to  allow  the  UJS.  Congress  to  be- 
come involved. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANOEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentieman. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentieman  for  introducing  his  amend- 
ment to  make  the  enforcement  section  of 
this  particular  provision  more  meaning- 
ful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
genUeman's  amendment  and  urge  that 
the  committee  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  hard  drugs  are  pouring 
into  the  United  States  in  an  ever-in- 
creasing stream,  turning  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  yoimg  Americans  into  ad- 
dicts, complete  with  criminal  records  and 
broken  families. 

For  the  past  year  and  more,  America 
has  been  greeted  almost  weekly  liy  an- 
other horror  tale,  ranging  from  gory  to 
disgusting,  regarding  narcotics  addic- 
tion in  the  Nation. 


It  has  become  tnereaslnly  obvious  that 
we  have  a  cancer  gnawing  at  our  innards. 
If  we  do  not  excise  it.  it  in  turn  will  de- 
stroy our  country  as  we  have  come  to 
know  it.  Action  is  Imperative  on  the  part 
of  highest  authorities,  onmtfT^mfffng  ^th 
the  C<Higre88  and  executive  branch  of  our 
Oovemment.  Delay  Is  intolerable. 

Our  starting  point  is  obvious.  Drugs 
are  grown  in  places  we  have  full  knowl- 
edge of.  They  are  transported  by  orga- 
nized groups  we  know  quite  a  bit  about 
They  are  sent  to  trade  centers  we  are 
fully  aware  of.  There  they  are  refined 
into  heroin  we  are  all  too  familiar  with 
in  specialized  laboratories.  We  know 
much  of  these  <H>eratioQB  as  well.  Then 
it  is  shipped  to  the  United  States  where 
local  criminals  take  over  preparation, 
distribution,  and  sale  of  this  poison.  The 
key  lies  in  foreign  sources  of  hard  drugs. 

Each  nation  involved  In  this  traffic  by 
activities  of  its  nationals  and  use  of  its 
territory  is  perfectly  aware  of  what  Is 
transpiring.  Many  such  countries  are  re- 
cipients of  American  foreign  aid  in  a  va- 
riety of  forms,  over  a  period  of  years 
and  in  significant  quantities.  Through 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  we  are  consid- 
ering today,  we,  the  Congress,  have  an 
opportunity  as  well  as  a  reqxuisibillty,  to 
crimp  tills  traffic  by  penalizing  Jurisdic- 
tions which  allow  it  to  continue.  We  can 
do  this  through  an  international  drug 
control  amendment  appended  onto  thu 
foreign  aid  measure. 

The  pertinent  portion  of  the  bill,  as  it 
already  stands,  is  altogether  Inadequate 
to  cope  with  the  situation  we  face  to- 
day. Its  language  is  too  loose,  permissive 
and  prone  to  misinterpretation  an.  the 
part  of  those  affected. 

It  contains  no  provision  for  a  total 
cutoff  of  foreign  aid  to  nations  which 
traffic  in  hard  drugs.  I  consider  those 
who  allow  such  activity  to  be  as  guilty 
as  countries  actually  producing  or  proc- 
essing them. 

While  it  authorizes  the  President  to 
make  available  aid  to  nations  to  fight 
narcotics,  he  already  has  such  power. 
What  we  need  is  language  that  would  re- 
quire him  to  spend  funds  for  such  a  use- 
ful purpose.  Authority  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  is  useless  without  the  will  or 
compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  President 
to  do  so. 

It  requires  the  President  to  halt  for- 
eign aid  to  a  country  when  he  determines 
it  has  failed  to  take  adequate  steps  to 
halt  such  internal  activities.  Yet,  there  is 
no  requirement  to  make  this  ps^  of  an 
annual  review  of  such  situations. 

There  is  no  provision  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  intematicmal  economic 
sanctions  against  noncooperating  na- 
tions. And  there  are  other  shortcomings 
as  well.  All  in  all.  the  provision  dealing 
with  drug  traffic  is  weak.  We  have  an 
amendment  before  us  to  correct  these 
glaring  deficiencies,  and  it  has  my  sup- 
port. It  is  desperately  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  makes  this  situa- 
tion so  outrageous  is  the  fact  that  in  each 
case,  we  are  being  victimized  by  nations 
and  regimes  supposed  to  be  friends  or 
allies.  Yet  revelations  emerging  from 
Southeast  Asia  in  a  steady  stream  arc 
damning.  It  is  obvious  that  meml>ers  of 
governments  and  armed  forces  of  South 
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Vietnam.  IliaUand,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
are  actively  engaging  in  heroin  traffic. 

Further,  it  is  plsdn  that  such  activities 
are  not  being  carried  out  by  enlisted  men 
and  local  administrators.  Such  activities 
are  transpiring  as  a  result  of  corruption 
and  collusion  at  high  levels  of  these  gov- 
ernments and  their  military  establish- 
ments. How  dare  we  tolerate  such  out- 
rages? How  dare  we  allow  these  people 
to  send  here  an  entire  generation  of 
hard  core  drug  addicts?  How  dare  our 
Government  not  act  with  outrage  and 
vigor  against  this  state  of  affairs  and 
these  people? 

It  is  an  international  scandal  that  most 
of  the  opium  produced  in  the  world 
which  eventually  reaches  the  United 
States  finds  its  way  to  the  south  of 
France.  In  particular,  to  an  area  Just 
around  and  including  the  city  and  port 
of  Marseilles.  Located  there  are  many 
clandestine  laboratories,  manned  by 
skilled  chemists,  where  raw  opium  is 
turned  into  morphine  and  then  into 
heroin.  From  there  it  Is  packaged  and 
shipped  out  by  groups,  many  of  whom 
are  French  nationals,  to  the  United 
States.  ThR  French  Oovemment  and  Its 
police,  both  locally  and  nationally,  are 
aware  of  what  is  happening. 

The  UJ8.  Oovemment  is  also  fully 
aware  of  the  facts  in  this  particular 
equation.  Everyone  knows  about  it  ex- 
cept the  American  i)eople.  We  put  im- 
mense pressure  on  Turkey,  yet  the 
French,  who  are  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fidious beneficiaries  of  this  traffic  in 
death,  smile  suavely,  loolting  the  other 
way. 

Certainly  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  entitied  to  Imow  all  about  this. 
Most  assuredly  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  act  to  deliver  the  most 
smarting  blow  sind  public  embarrass- 
ment possible  to  those  we  know  are  in- 
volved in  this  slimy  traffic  up  to  their  oh- 
so-innocent  ears. 

Certainly  the  President  should  act  in 
the  most  vigorous  manner  imaginable  to 
put  such  people  on  notice  that  we  will 
not  tolerate  their  inaction,  permissive- 
ness or  participation  in  such  activities 
any  longer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  of  horror  stories  involving 
drugs.  We  each  know  of  some  young  man 
or  woman  who  has  perished  t)ecause  of 
tills  curse.  We  Imow  of  ghoulish  crimes 
committed  because  of  drugs.  We  know 
what  is  being  done  to  our  entire  society 
because  of  them.  Let  us,  then,  turn 
Iiarshly  upon  any  jurisdiction  knowingly 
playing  a  role  in  this  atrocious  traffic. 
Let  us  put  teeth  into  this  law  by  making 
its  enforcement  more  meaningful. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  RANOEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DT7  PONT.  Are  not  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  mandatory?  It  does  not 
give  the  President  discretion,  but  if  he 
triggers  the  mechanism  by  a  finding  of 
inappropriate  action,  he  must  stop  all 
foreign  aid.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  RANOEZi.  That  is  not  so.  It  al- 
lows the  President  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  coDduct  of  tbe  so-caUad  offend- 


ing nations.  The  bill  as  it  now  stands  al- 
most mandates,  once  he  finds  these  con- 
ditions do  exist,  that  he  shall  withhold 
economic  and  military  assistance.  My 
amendment,  on  the  other  hand,  provides 
that  when  the  President  finds  that  there 
are  overriding  national  Interests,  he  can 
call  upon  the  T3B.  Congress  to  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  That  waiver  pro- 
vision is  not  now  contained  in  the  pres- 
ent bill. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentieman  will  yield  farther,  as  I  read 
the  gentieman's  amendment,  on  page  3, 
subparagraidi  (b)  'once  the  President  has 
made  the  determination  that  a  coim- 
try  has  failed  to  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures, it  says  he  shall  immediately  dis- 
continue all  foreign  assistance,  and  this 
includes  surplus  foods  by  other  defini- 
tions and  so  forth. 

I  worry  about  the  fact  that  it  is  a  man- 
datory provision  and  does  not  give  the 
President  fiexlbility  except  to  come  baclt 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  It  does  allow  the  Con- 
gress to  be  involved  in  these  decisions  al- 
though the  President  has  the  authority. 
It  does  mandate  that  the  Congress  should 
really  have  the  final  power. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  regret  that 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  this  amendment, 
and  I  want  to  begin  by  complimenting 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rangxl)  for  his  great  Interest  in  tills 
subject  and  for  the  contribution  that 
he  has  made  to  the  discussion,  as  well 
as  for  the  education  that  he  has  given 
many  of  us  here  in  the  House  in  this 
very  difficult  and  dangerous  subject  be- 
cause of  the  depth  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience  with  it  in  his  home  district. 

My  («jpo6ition,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  this  amendment  and 
secuon  481  are  really  substantially  the 
same.  I  beUeve  that  in  all  of  the  essential 
provisions  there  is  similarity.  There  Is 
the  right  of  the  President  to  determine 
whether  or  not  substantial  performance 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  countries 
involved. 

I  will  admit  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  provision  in  the  bill  and 
that  as  just  amended  because  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  pointed  out 
there  was  a  failure  in  the  blU  to  cover 
countries  where  there  was  simply  trans- 
portation involved  but  not  actual  growth 
or  manufacture. 

Now,  Insofar  as  making  funds  avail- 
able is  concerned  under  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  New  York,  the  sum  of  $25  milUon  is 
provided,  but  in  the  bill  itself  all  of  the 
fimds  available  under  this  act  are  avail- 
able for  these  purposes  and  these 
amoimt  to  (3.4  billion.  So,  there  Is  really 
no  limitation ;  that  is,  no  specific  limit  to 
the  funds  that,  the  President  will  be 
able  to  use. 

I  might  say  that  the  President  did  ask 
for  legislation.  He  did  ask  for  permission 
to  enter  into  arrangements  with  coun- 
tries with  whom  we  do  not  have  diplo- 
matic relations,  and  coimtries  behind 
the  Iron  Certain,  and  that  authorization 
has  been  granted  by  HJt.  9910. 


Under  another  provlsian  in  the  bill  the 
President  must  continually  monitor  this 
program,  because  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  the  objectives  are  not  bebig 
reached,  then  he  has  the  right  and  the 
obligation  to  take  action  to  suspend  this 
aid.  Now,  when  he  finds  that  there  is 
a  legitimate  and  effective  effort  on  the 
pcirt  of  the  country  involved,  of  course 
he  can  resume  assistance. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  In  trying  to  analyze 
this  suggested  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  it  seems  to  me  there 
are  several  things  that  are  very  awkward 
about  it.  One,  it  seems  to  me,  if  I  read  it 
correctly,  that  once  the  President  did 
have  to  make  a  finding  that  some  country 
was  not  cooperating  sufBciently  and  if 
there  was  a  national  disaster  or  earth- 
quake or  something,  under  this  language 
even  that  land  of  assistance  would  not  be 
available  which  I  would  not  think  we 
would  want  to  do  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

The  other  thins  that  also  strikes  me 
here  is  that  it  is  sort  of  ridiculous  for 
the  Congress  to  give  Itself  waiver  power, 
because  the  Congress  can  repeal  any  law 
that  it  passes,  so  that  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  meaningless  provlsicm. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Also  there  Is  pro- 
vision in  Hit.  9910  for  the  President  to 
furnish  assistance  to  any  international 
organization  specifically  set  forth  in  the 
amendment  of  tbe  gentleman  from  New 
York.  There  is  a  general  provision  in 
section  481,  as  it  has  been  inesented  to 
the  House,  and  with  the  amendments 
that  have  already  been  made. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
gentionan  from  New  York  has  performed 
an  effective  service  in  pointing  out  at 
least  two  of  the  defects  in  the  original 
bill.  These  have  been  amended,  and  I 
think  have  been  effectively  taken  care 
of.  I  should  like  to  thank  the  gentieman 
from  New  York  for  his  very  sidMtantlal 
contributions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  reiiuisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentieman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangkl)  who  is  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Crime,  has  r^Kiered 
a  valuable  service  in  helping  to  establish 
a  very  clear  legislative  record  here,  that 
if  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass  his  amend- 
ment making  a  niinlmiiTn  of  $25  willHpn 

available  to  the  President  under  this  sec- 
tion, that  there  sue  funds  even  in  excess 
of  $25  million  which  the  committee  lead- 
ership here  asserts  are  available  to  tbe 
President  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oat 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Is  my  understanding  correct?  And  I 
will  ask  for  confirmation  ot  that  from 
the  able  gentieman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  MoHAQAji)  who  was  just  in  the  well, 
and  the  able  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MoEOAir)  whether  that  is  substantially 
true. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentlonan 
from  Coonectlcut. 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  On  pace  7  of  the  blU. 
beginning  aa.  line  5.  there  Is  a  provMon 
which  says: 

lu  fiimtming  such  iilif  noo  tba  Frail- 
duxt  may  uae  ftny  of  the  funda  ixMMle  ftvall- 
Kble  to  OMxy  out  tbe  provlalons  of  thin  Act. 
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Die  amount  avallahle  under  this  act  Is 
$3.4  blllkai,  and  the  Presldeat.  therefore, 
has  a  far  greater  authority  than  the  $35 
mlllloa  qpedfled  In  tbe  amcDdment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  ahle  chairman  at  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  goiUeman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mokqaii)  confltm 
what  the  dlstingiHahcd  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  has  Just  stated? 

Mr.  MOROAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  Is  correct  The 
President  can  use  money  authorized  for 
economic  assistance,  military  assistance, 
or  the  suworting  assistance  in  this  bill 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morcah) 
and  the  able  gmtleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Mohscsx)  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  add  that 
I  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  committee  for  the  clear  author- 
ity, and  I  think  the  admonition  that  goes 
with  it,  to  the  President  to  exercise  a 
vigorous  policy,  and  program,  in  the  in- 
ternational field  with  respect  to  curbing 
the  production,  and  smuggling  of  heroin 
into  this  country.  We  have  more  hope 
now  than  we  have  ever  had  that  some- 
thing substantial  to  curb  the  growth  of 
the  opium  poppy  is  going  to  be  done  by 
the  agreement  the  President  has  obtain- 
ed with  Turkey,  that  after  1972,  in  the 
fall.  Turkey,  from  which  comes  the  mor- 
phine base  providing  80  percent  of  the 
heroin  coming  into  the  United  States  will 
not  produce  opium  poppies  any  more.  We 
must  now  assure  that  other  countries  will 
not  become  the  source  of  the  heroin  com- 
ing here  which  Turkey  has  been. 

One  of  the  great  challenges  we  face 
now  is  what  we  can  do  with  Prance  for  in 
the  area  of  Marseilles  the  morphine  base 
coming  from  Turkey  is  refined  in  labora- 
tories into  the  heroin  which  constitutes 
the  greatest  part  of  the  heroin  smuggled 
to  our  country. 

Saturday  a  week  ago,  with  our  very 
able  Ambassador.  Mr.  Arthur  Watson 
after  conferring  with  t<H)  United  States 
and  French  police  and  narcotic  oOdals 
in  Paris,  I  fiew  to  Marseilles  to  talk  to 
the  highest  police  and  narcotic  nflHals 
there.  I  think  they  and  their  superiors 
In  Paris  are  honest  men.  I  think  they  are 
dedicated  in  their  duties,  but  Ambassador 
Watson  and  I  told  them  how  deeply  dis- 
appointed and  concerned  we  and  our 
ft*«ident  and  people  are  that  In  2  years 
they  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single 
one  of  the  laboratories  making  most  of 
the  heroin  that  comes  into  this  country 
with  all  the  devastating  and  destructive 
effect  that  it  has. 

Now  we  do  not  give  the  French  any- 
thing or  sell  them  anything  I  am  In- 
formed so  evidently  there  Is  nothing  to 
cut  off  under  this  section  but  at  least  the 


President  would  have  authority  to  put 
more  American  personnel  over  there  to 
help  the  French  destroy  these  labora- 
tories and  give  them  other  assistance, 
and  perhaps  exercise  other  authority  to 
Induce  the  French  Oovemment  to  exert 
a  greater  and  more  effective  effort  to  stop 
heroin  from  being  produced  in  southern 
France  and  smuggled  Into  this  country. 
The  President  must  make  Prance  realize 
that  this  situation  presents  a  grave  emer- 
gency and  it  must  be  dealt  with  as  a 
grave  emergency  by  the  French  who  are 
our  long-time  friends  and  to  whose  de- 
fense we  are  committed. 

For  this  heroin  from  France  Is  irimng 
many  of  our  people  every  day  and  dally 
ruining  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  head  of  the  Narcotics  Bureau,  Mr. 
John  Ingersoll,  this  heroin  primarily 
from  France  Is  costing  this  country  from 
$3.5  billion  to  $4  billion  a  year  and  it  Is 
responsible  for  half  of  the  violent  crime 
in  our  Nation. 

So  I  commend  the  committee  for  as- 
suring us  that  there  will  be  adequate 
funds  available  to  the  President  to  carry 
on  his  effort  to  stop  the  production  of 
heroin  and  its  movement  into  this  coun- 
try with  all  the  deaths,  misery  and  crime 
it  causes. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  sUIke  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  AflahB 
Committee  for  including  this  provision 
In  the  bill.  I  also  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Morgan,  for  sending  two  of  our'  col- 
leagues, mnnbers  of  his  committee,  on  a 
trip  of  inspection  dealing  with  this  entire 
problem  of  narcotics. 

We  In  Chicago  are  particularly  proud 
of  the  enormous  cimtribution  our  col- 
league Congressman  Mobgam  MnaPHT 
has  made  toward  bringing  this  entire 
proUem  of  narcotic  traffic  Into  perspec- 
tive. As  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress, 
he  made  this  trip  and  came  back  and 
made  a  spectacular  report  In  a  most  Ju- 
dicious manner  which  today  serves  as  the 
basis  for  this  very  important  legislation. 
Congressman  Morcah  has  handled  him- 
self in  the  most  dignified  way  during  the 
entire  debate.  He  has  not  permitted  him- 
self to  be  used  by  those  who  would  ex- 
ploit this  subject  for  personal  gains.  We 
to  (Chicago  are  very  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution that  he  has  made,  particularly 
because,  as  a  freshman  Member  of  this 
Congress,  he  has  shown  exceptional  uMii 
to  put  Into  perspective  the  needs  for  ef- 
fective legislation  to  deal  with  this  mon- 
strous problem. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Moroah  for  sending 
these  two  young  men  on  this  trip  Con- 
gressman Morgan  Murphy  brings  pride 
and  dignity  to  this  Institution  for  his  sin- 
gular contribution  in  our  Nation's  war 
against  dt^e  trafBc  and  addiction 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  CThairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUdNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  concur  completely  In  what  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  niinots 
said.  Both  Congressman  Murpht  of  Illi- 


nois and  Congressman  Stixlx,  of  Con- 
necticut, did  a  yeoman  Job  In  bringing 
this  serious  and  devastating  problem  to 
the  attention  of  the  public.  Both  are 
freshmen  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
we  ought  to  be  very,  very  grateful  to 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  personally 
am  very  proud  of  them.  Congressmen 
MxTRPHT  and  Stkelx  did  a  massive  Job  In 
bringing  this  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people.  My  own  personal 
view  is  that  as  a  result  of  the  effort  they 
made  we  have  the  executive  branch  fi- 
nally beginning  to  move  with  dispatch, 
with  speed,  and  with  determination.  I 
think  we  owe  them  an  mormous  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BRASCX>.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
the  5  minutes  but  I  do  want  to  clear  up 
In  my  mind  one  point  that  was  raised 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangxl). 

I  would  Uke  to  find  out  the  difference 
between  his  amendment  and  what  Is  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bill  concerning 
the  President's  annual  report  with  re- 
spect to  whether  or  not  countries  that 
are  involved  are  doing  something  about 
the  growing  trafficking  and  processing  of 
opium  into  heroin  ultimately  to  be  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  that  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
mandates  that  there  be  an  annual  re- 
view of  the  conduct  of  those  countries 
that  are  not  cooperating  to  stop  the  in- 
ternational flow  of  drugs. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further  to 
those  who  spoke  about  funds  being  al- 
ready in  the  bill,  by  accepting  this 
amendment,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  bill  can  be  interpreted  to  make 
moneys  available  is  assisting  that  those 
nations  that  need  help,  we  earmark  at 
least  the  sum  of  $25  million  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  just  that. 

Finally,  I  do  not  see  where  the  final 
provision  urging  the  President  take  inter- 
national economic  sanctions  against  na- 
tions trafficking  in  drugs — I  do  not  see 
where  that  takes  anything  away  from 
the  original  bill. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  CJhairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  would  Just  like  to 
point  out  one  thing  In  this  connection. 
First  of  all  the  amendment  only  pro- 
vides that  the  President  diaU  determine 
annually — it  does  not  make  any  provision 
about  a  report.  I  think  that  Is  one  of  the 
questions  I  would  have  about  this  pro- 
vision. While  imder  the  committee  bill 
the  President  is  required,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, to  continually  monitor  this  pro- 
gram because  at  any  time  when  he  finds 
there  is  this  lack  of  cooperation  then  he 
has  to  take  action. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  understood  that  the 
Import  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  was  not  only 
to  require  the  President  to  make  an  an- 
nual determination  but  report  to  the 
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Congress  thereon.  Again  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  clarify  that 

point. 

Blr.  RANOEL.  That  was  the  Intent  of 
tbe  amendment,  to  allow  Congress  to 
have  an  oppcM-tunlty  to  participate  in 
these  decisions.  When  the  President  is 
mandated  to  move  because  of  failure  m 
these  countries  to  cooperate.  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  have  the 
President  come  to  us.  Even  though  we 
always  have  the  power  to  repeal  laws, 
this  is  not  a  question  of  repealing  an  ap- 
propriation as  It  might  relate  to  one 
country,  but  It  would  give  the  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  waive  the  provision 
untU  such  country  cooperates. 

Mr.  MTTCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  Hnd 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlnnan 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangxi.)  calls  for 
the  cutoff  of  foreign  assistance  to  nations 
which  engage  in  the  growing  or  process- 
ing of  Illicit  narcotics  which  wind  up  in 
tbe  United  States,  and  whose  govern- 
ments fail  to  take  serious  measures  to 
curb  the  drug  trade. 

Now.  it  is  an  agreed  principle  of  inter- 
national relations  that  foreign  aid  Is  an 
element  in  the  vital  task  of  economic 
growth  and  social  progress,  not  a  Christ- 
mas turkey  dispensed  by  an  international 
political  boss,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
used  as  a  pressure  tactic  by  the  rich 
against  the  poor.  In  practice,  of  course, 
this  principle  is  shamelessly  Ignored,  but 
'in  theory  it  Is  agreed  to. 

In  general,  we  write  the  theory  into 
legislation,  leaving  its  practical  violation 
to  the  executive  branch.  This  is  known 
as  the  separation  of  powers. 

Are  there  good  reasons  in  the  case  of 
drugs  to  depart  from  this  general  rule 
and  raise  the  violation  to  the  status  of 
an  exception?  I  think  so. 

The  case  rests  on  four  basic  proposi- 
tions about  the  American  narcotic  prob- 
lem, which  I  believe  will  command  gen- 
eral agreement: 

First.  Heroin  addiction  in  America  is 
so  widespread  and  so  destructive  as  to 
constitute  a  major  naticmal  disaster. 

Second.  No  possible  treatment  program 
can  keep  ahead  of  the  addict  population 
unless  the  present  rate  of  new  addictions 
faUs  drastically. 

Third.  No  enforcement  effort  at  the 
local  level  can  be  effective  unless  the  flow 
of  narcotics  Into  this  country  is  seriously 
cut  into. 

Fourth.  Customs  enforcement  at  the 
ports  of  entry  cannot  of  itself  do  the  job; 
the  attack  must  be  made  at  the  points  of 
production  and  processing. 

All  this  being  the  case,  shipping,  or 
allowing  the  shipment  of,  heroin  Into  the 
United  States  is  an  unfriendly  act  on  the 
order  of  poisoning  the  water  supply.  But 
this  is  not  well  understood  by  most 
foreign  officials,  lliey  have  little  or  no 
heroin  problem,  and  therefore  do  not 
comprehend  the  extent  of  ours.  After  all, 
'  smuggling  is  accepted  in  some  quarters 
as  a  more  or  less  harmless  expression  of 
the  free-enterprising  spirit,  and  a  semi- 
legitimate  source  of  income  suwlemen- 
tation   for   imderpaid   public   servants. 

But  heroin  is  in  a  class  by  itself;  and 
we  are  entitled  to  expect  cooperation  in 
this  area  from  those  who  would  be  our 
friends.  We  are  also  entitled  to  take 


meastires  to  remind  the  world  Just  bow 
seriously  we  take  this  problem. 

But  why  not  leave  the  reminder  to  the 
s<de  discretion  of  the  executive?  This 
would  have  the  advantage  of  flexibility. 
The  argument  is  strengthened  by  the 
memory  of  the  disaster  the  Hlckenlooper 
amendment  has  been.  The  problem  Is 
that  we  have  a  multiplicity  of  foreign  in- 
terests and  it  Is  the  function  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  National  Security 
Council  to  safeguard  these  Interests.  We 
have  reason  to  fear  that  our  pressing 
national  needs  will  be  forgotten  in  the 
tangle  of  geopolitics.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample. Southeast  Asia. 

Whatever  the  accuracy  of  the  accusa- 
tions which  have  been  made  against  vari- 
ous individuals,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Governments  of  Laos  and  South  Viet- 
nam are  massively  involved  in  selling 
heroin  both  for  use  by  American  service- 
men and  for  export  stateside.  If  any 
governments  in  the  world  are  susceptible 
to  American  influence,  they  should  be 
Laos  and  South  Vietnam.  Both  dqiend 
on  continued  massive  American  support 
for  their  survival.  And  yet  our  support 
and  the  heroin  trade  both  continue. 
Clearly,  stopping  the  traffic  is  not  a  pol- 
icy goal  comparable  in  importance  to 
maintaining  an  anti-Communist  South 
Vietnam.  In  effect,  we  have  been  subsi- 
dizing with  our  arms  and  our  men  and 
our  money  the  poisoning  of  this  Nation 
and  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop. 

This  Government  should  act  decisively 
to  stop  the  flow  of  filth  into  this  country 
and  into  the  bloodstreams  of  its  citizens. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  oiu-  Indochinese 
military  adventure,  no  conceivable  re- 
sult of  its  success  or  failure  is  of  a  mag- 
nitude which  Justify  allowing  the  con- 
tinued entrapment  of  American  soldiers 
into  addiction,  or,  worse,  the  opening  of 
another  major  heroin-supply  route  to  re- 
place the  Anatolia-Beirut-Marseilles 
connection  that  may  now  be  broken,  if 
the  Turkish  Government  goes  through 
with  its  plan  to  abolish  poppy-growing. 

And  yet  our  present  policy  seems  bet- 
ter designed  to  protect  the  feelings  of 
South  Vietnamese  generals  and  ministers 
than  to  eradicate  the  heroin  menace.  It 
is  in  the  light  of  this  situation  that  we 
must  view  the  State  Department's  cwn- 
ments  on  this  legislation. 

The  Department  tells  us  that  "an  ex- 
plicit thr^t  to  tenninate  assistance  will 
not  promote  our  mutual  objective  of  con- 
trolling the  illegal  international  traffic  In 
narcotics.  Such  action  would  create  in- 
ternal political  pressures  which  would 
make  it  difficult  for  governments  to  take 
the  actions  we  desire."  But  what  does 
that  mean  in  the  context  of  Laos  and 
Vietnam?  Both  governments  are  filled 
with  officials  who  are  getting  rich  from 
dope-nmning.  It  is  understandable  that 
"political  pressures"  would  result  from 
any  action  which  threatened  their  prof- 
its. But  if  we  make  it  clear  to  these  gov- 
ernments that  stopping  the  drug  traffic 
is  not  a  distraction  from  their  war  effort 
but  a  vital  part  of  it,  that  traffic  wiU  be 
stopped.  If  it  is  not.  we  can  stop  it  by 
picking  up  and  leaving.  Somehow  we 
must  keep  the  heroin  awsiy  from  our 
troops  or  get  our  troops  away  from  the 
heroin. 


Tlie  gentleman  frotn  New  Y<Mk  (Mr. 
Ranosi.)  proposes  that  we  exercise  oar 
right  as  legislators  to  insist  that  it  be  a 
top-priority  goal  from  now  on.  We  can 
do  so  by  requiring  the  President  to  make 
a  determination  which  would  trigger  a 
mandatory  aid  cut-off  for  any  nation 
which  is  not  doing  its  best  to  stop  the 
flow  of  opiates  from  or  through  its  terri- 
tory. 

Even  belter,  in  my  opinion,  was  the 
gentleman's  original  proposal,  vriiich 
would  have  left  the  determination  to  an 
independent  official,  the  Comptroller 
General.  But  that  pr(XX)6al  is  not  before 
us. 

I  do  not  believe  that  encouragonents 
to  other  governments  to  take  action  in 
this  area  should  be  entirely  negative.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  make  it  economi- 
cally feasible  for  those  nations  which 
want  to  get  out  of  the  drug  business  to  do 
so.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Anatolian 
poppy-farmer  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
solution  of  America's  social  problems. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  no  leg- 
islation we  write  will  be  a  panacea.  Hie 
governments  of  some  powjy-growing  na- 
tions, notably  Afghanistan,  lack  effective 
control  over  the  relevant  regions.  We 
should  not  expect  them  to  do  the  im- 
possible. With  others,  particularly  Pak- 
istan, our  influence  may  be  weakened  by 
the  general  course  of  events.  But  because 
we  cannot  do  everything,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  do  nothing.  We  can,  and  we 
should,  make  a  start. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rahcxl). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


"OBAPiot  0 — BsrvoKB  lUunr  Asssiahcs 
"Sac.  491.  BsrucKx  Bklxsf  AamsrAVCB. — 
There  Is  authorlMd  to  b«  approprUted  to  the 
President  for  the  flacal  year  1972,  tn  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  available  for  8u<^  por- 
poae.  not  to  exceed  •100,000,000.  to  ranain 
avallaUe  untD  ezpended,  for  uae  by  the  Praa- 
Ident  in  providing  — «TtBnfr  for  the  ntief 
and  rehabmtatlon  of  refugees  from  Bast 
PaklBtan  and  for  humanitarian  relief  In  last 
Faklctan.". 

PART  n— MIUTABT  ASSIBTANCE 
Sac.  101.  Part  EC  of  the  Foreign  Aaaistanee 
Act  of  1961.  relating  to  mmtary  awlitanoe. 
Is  amended  as  foUovs: 

(a)  In  section  604(a),  relating  to  aattMr- 
laatlon,  strike  out  "$350,000,000  for  the  flaoal 
year  1970.  and  $300,000,000  for  the  flsoal  year 
1971"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$705,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  irra  and  $706,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973". 

(b)  In  aeetion  60S(b)  (3).  nlatUig  to  oon- 
dltlons  of  eUglbUlty.  strike  out  "and"  *»m1 
Inaert  in  llsu  thereof  "or". 

(c)  In  section  606(a),  relating  to  qiedal 
authority,  strike  out  "1970"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears aiul  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1973".  and 
strike  out  "ig?!"  each  place  it  i^ipears  and 
Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "1978". 

(d)  Section  510.  relating  to  raatrtctloQS  on 
training  foreign  mmtary  Btodents.  to  repealed. 

(e)  At  the  end  of  chapter  3  of  such  part  IL 
add  the  foUowing  new  section: 

Sac.  511.  CoMamaaATioNs  in  PcBiOBHiva 
MnxTABT  AaaazAMca. — ^Decisions  to  furnish 
military  assistance  made  under  this  part 
BhaU  take  Into  aeooant  whether  such  aatot- 
anoe  wUI — 

"(1)  contribute  to  an  aims  race; 

"(3)  Inoreass  the  posslbtuty  of  outttreak 
or  escalation  ot  conflict:  or 
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"(S)  prajudloe    th«    darolopmnit    of    bi- 
tatarml  or  moltllAtenU  anna  control  urftnge- 
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Mr.  DOW.  ICr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Cletic  read  as  folUma: 

AmBDdmant  oBknd  by  Mr.  Dow:  On  pec*  8. 
Una  IS,  Mrtka  "«I7MXWO.OOO~  wlMtwwr  It  «p- 

p«Ms  And  auiMtttute  "WKajaoojaoor. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Cihaliman.  I  am  offer- 
ing a  simple  amendment  to  restore  some 
creditabiUty  to  our  foreign  aaitttance 
programs.  I  caimot  bdleve  that  now  Ib 
the  time  to  add  $200  million  to  our  mili- 
tary aasistanoe  efforts  for  Cambodia.  My 
amendment  would  return  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia to  its  levd  in  fiscal  1970  which  was 
$4^  mllUoa.  Figures  for  1071  are  still 
classifled  and  that  Is  the  proUem  when 
one  is  trying  to  work  with  current 
figures. 

I  find  It  unoonscionaUe  that  we  are 
creating  a  $200  million  fund  for  eac^  of 
2  years  fw  Cambodia  which  only  re- 
ceived $M00.000  In  1970  and  I  request 
support  to  bring  this  figure  Into  balance 
with  our  worldwide  commitments. 

AftttT  the  congressional  bar  to  the 
sending  of  ground  forces  into  Cambodia, 
and  after  all  the  public  outcry  against 
our  aggressive  air  warfare  in  Cambodia, 
we  still  propose  to  Increase  the  mlUtary 
assistance  there  by  more  than  50  times. 
We  would  substitute  dollars  for  ors 
so  as  to  encourage  the  war  In  Cambodia 
to  escalate,  not  subside.  Indeed.  I  believe 
that  this  enormous  Increase  Is  a  direct 
contradlctiaQ  of  the  expressed  American 
purpose  to  wind  down  the  war. 

I  question  the  foresight  about  our  de- 
clining role  in  Southeast  Asia  that  can 
discern  in  Cambodia  a  need  for  $200 
mlllioc  of  military  assistance  In  fiscal 
1973. 

What  mentalities  are  at  work  in  our 
administrative  and  defense  system  ii^ilch 
can  blandly  Increase  the  costs  and  bur- 
dens of  war  in  a  faraway  country  from 
which  our  own  flesh  and  bodies  are  kept 
studiously  safe? 

It  has  been  said  that  American  activi- 
ties in  Cambodia  are  intended  to  protect 
the  remaining  American  forces  In  Viet- 
nam. How  can  a  S.OOO-percent  Increase 
be  justified  for  this  protection,  when 
every  week  the  nimabers  of  our  tro<ve  In 
Vietnam  dedlne?  I  can  only  oondcme 
this  Cambodia  extravagance  as  nothing 
short  of  warmcmgerlng — trying  to  biiy 
with  money  what  we  could  not  do  by 
military  and  diplomatic  means. 

I  urge  that  this  House  repudiate  ad- 
venturism in  Cambodia  by  voting  for 
this  amendment  to  reduce  the  military 
assistance  there  by  $195.2  minion. 

Mr.  QALLAOHER.  Mr.  Chaliinan.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  It 
Is  with  reluctance  that  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  frxHn  New  Yoric,  who  is  ex- 
tremely sincere  In  offering  his  amend- 
ment. However,  the  amendment  would 
not  necessarily  cut  funds  to  Cambodia. 
The  amendment,  in  effect,  would  take 
»  broad  lUce  out  of  the  funding  and  re- 
duce it  by  $196  million.  What  this  does 
is  affect  not  only  Cambodia,  but  also. 
If  the  military  chose  to  do  that,  it  would 


affect  our  ongoing  programs  In  Korea, 
where  we  have,  ia  connection  with  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops,  undertaken  a 
very  serious  obligation  to  modernize  the 
eqvdipment  there  in  order  to  take  Ameri- 
can tro(vs  out. 

Ik  would  Intolere  with  the  Vletnamlsa- 
tlon  program. 

It  would,  to  a  great  extent,  slow  down 
our  ability  to  allow  the  Nixon  doctrine 
to  take  place  by  lowering  our  profile 
throu^out  the  wortd. 

It  further  would  affect  the  Turkish 
Armed  Forces  which  are  presently  un- 
derequlived  and  are  In  process  of  a  re- 
equipment  under  the  NATO  agreement. 
What  it  would  do  would  be  to  interfere 
with  our  ability  to  mnintmin  bases  and 
staging  areas  and  areas  In  fortign  coun- 
tries for  possible  strategic  deployment  of 
our  forces. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  amend- 
ment is  well-intentioned,  it  is  not  re- 
stricted to  Cambodia  alone,  and  it  does 
seriously  jeopardize  the  overall  problems 
of  this  nature.  The  committee  did  con- 
sider the  cuts  Intended  in  this  amend- 
ment and,  in  effect,  did  so. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QALLAOHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOROAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  emphasize  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  said.  This  In  no  way  ear- 
marks any  cut  as  iu>pl]rlng  to  Cambodia. 
The  gentleman  takes  $196  million  out  of 
the  whole  military  assistance  program 
and  give  no  direction  to  the  DOD  as  to 
where  they  should  make  the  cuts.  I  am 
sure  Cambodia  would  be  the  last  place 
that  the  $196  million  would  come  from. 
They  would  cut  some  of  the  other  for- 
ward defense  countries,  which  I  feel,  are 
as  important  in  our  defense  as  Cam- 
bodia. 

It  worries  me  that  we  just  use  a 
meatax  and  say  we  will  cut  $196  million 
out  of  $705  million,  with  no  requirement 
as  to  what  should  be  cut  As  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  has  said,  we  are  in 
a  5-year  modemizaticm  program  for  the 
country  of  South  Korea.  We  are  pulling 
out  20.000  trocqjs  from  there  now,  and 
we  are  going  to  reduce  the  other  40,000  as 
we  modernize  their  armed  forces.  We 
should  not  make  a  cut  that  would  retard 
this  program.  This  is  the  wrong  way  to 
go  if  we  want  to  get  our  boys  home. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QALLAOHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say 
to  the  Chairman  and  the  gentlemen  who 
have  answered  me  so  effectively,  I  think 
they  realize  their  opposition,  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment might  not  effect  this  saving  in 
the  manner  I  indicated,  is  a  purely  tech- 
nical objection.  If  they  are  In  favor  of 
the  amendment  and  beUeve  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  perfected  technically.  I  am 
sure  they  could  advise  me  about  a  more 
specific  way  of  doing  so. 

I  would  very  much  doubt  if  we  pass 
this  amendment  that  the  Pentagon 
would  seek  to  spend  these  fxmds  or  very 
much  of  them  in  Cambodia. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  hj  the  gentlonan 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dow) . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

SK.  303.  (a)  At  the  «nd  of  such  part  n. 
add  tbe  foUowlng  new  chapter: 

"CXAPTKB  4 — Sacnairr  suwuanna 

AaORAWCS 

"Saa  SSI.  Onr^uu.  Axtthobitt. — ^The  Pt«al> 
dent  la  authorlaed  to  fumlah  aaalatanoe  to 
friendly  oountrlea,  organlsattona,  and  bodlaa 
eligible  to  receive  aMltance  under  thla  Act 
on  such  terms  and  "^^rtlttpna  ••  lia  may  da- 
termlne.  In  order  to  support  or  promote  eco- 
nomic or  political  etablllty.  The  authority  of 
thU  chapter  shall  not  be  used  to  furnish  •*. 
Blatanoe  to  more  than  twelve  oountrlea  In  anv 
flaoal  year.  ' 

"Sac.  633.  AUTHOBSATIOM. — ^Tbere  la  mi. 
thorlaed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Prealdent 
to  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  this  chratcr 
for  the  nacal  year  1073  not  to  exceed  $800  . 
000.000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1978  not  to 
exceed  $800,000,000:  ProvtOetl,  That  whan 
commodltlea  are  fumlahed  on  a  grant  baslB 
under  this  chapter  imder  airangements 
which  win  result  In  the  accrual  of  procoodi  to 
the  QoTemment  of  Vietnam  from  the  sale 
thereof,  arrangements  should  be  made  to  as- 
sure that  such  proceeds  will  not  be  budgeted 
by  the  Oovemment  of  Vietnam  for  economic 
aawlHtance  projects  or  programa  unless  the 
President  or  hu  repreeentaUve  has  given 
prior  written  approval.  Amounto  m>proprlatcd 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  untU  expended.  None  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  section  a*\».n  be  ^»^ 
avaUable  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam  un- 
leas,  beginning  in  January  1971,  and  quar- 
terly thereafter,  the  President  of  tbe  United 
Statea  shall  determine  that  the  accommoda- 
tion rate  of  exchange  between  said  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  United  SUtea  Is  fair  to  both 
countries. 

"Sbc.  533.  DmrxD  Statxs  IUtumd  Ciaimb. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presl. 
dent  should  seek  the  agreement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  separato  special  ac- 
count of  United  Statea  doUars,  which  ac- 
count shall  be  available  solely  for  with- 
drawals by  the  United  States,  at  such  tlmas 
and  In  such  amounts  as  the  President  may 
determine,  in  satisfaction  of  the  United  States 
dollar  refund  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  arising  out  of  operations 
conducted  imder  this  Act.  Such  account 
should  be  eatabllahed  In  an  amount  not 
less  than  $10,000,000  and  maintained  tbsce- 
after  at  a  level  sufficient  to  cover  United 
States  refund  claims  as  they  arise.". 

(b)  Chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Aasistanoe  Act  of  19«I  la  hereby  repealed. 
References  to  such  chapter  or  any  sections 
thereof  shaU  hereafter  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ences to  chapter  4  of  part  U  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  or  to  appropriate  sections 
thereof.  AU  references  to  part  I  of  the  R)r. 
elgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  hereafter 
be  deemed  to  be  references  also  to  chapter 
4  of  part  n,  and  aU  references  to  part  n  of 
such  Act  shall  be  deemed  not  to  include 
chapter  4  of  such  part  n. 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clei^  read  as  f  oHowa : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  IfbirsaAir:  Fag* 
10,  line  18,  lmma<U«t«ly  aftar  "Mehange"  In- 
sert ",  and  the  rate  of  exchange  for  United 
States  Government  purchasea  of  piasters  for 
goods  and  services,". 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  for  this  amendment  is  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  types  of  exchange  pro- 
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grams  In  T^etnam  was  omitted  from  this 
legislation  2  years  ago  when  tbe  amend- 
ment which  I  proposed  and  which  the 
gentleman  from  California,  (Mr.  Moss) 
liad  recommended  was  adopted. 

Under  the  situation  which  prevails 
there,  there  Is  of  course  a  wide  gap  be- 
tween the  rate  at  which  plasters  oan  be 
purchased  by  the  United  States  and  used 
for  various  purjToses  and  the  actual  value 
of  the  currency. 

In  1966,  for  example,  under  the  import 
program  there  were  60  plasters  to  the 
dollar,  under  the  Qovemment  of  Viet- 
nam program  73,  and  the  accommodation 
rate  for  UJ3.  personnel  was  118. 

However,  the  black  market  was  160  to 
300  to  the  dollar.  In  October  1970  the 
black  market  had  gone  to  435,  the  accom- 
modation rate  had  gone  to  275  and  the 
official  rate  to  118.  So  that  even  though 
these  exchange  rates  have  been  in- 
creased, they  are  far  beyond  the  actual 
value.  It  has  been  estimated  that  during 
1970  because  of  this  difference  there  was 
a  subsidy  to  the  Qovemment  of  Vietnam 
by  the  United  States  in  the  amoimt  of 
$195  million.  If  we  are  to  subsidize  them 
further,  it  does  seem  to  me  it  should  be 
done  by  direct  provision  of  law  rather 
than  indirectly. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that 
this  amendment,  which  Includes  the 
rate  of  exchange  for  UJ3.  Qovemment 
purchases  along  with  that  for  accom- 
modation which  Is  in  the  law  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  will  be  adopted  in  the  House 
and  that  we  can  continue  to  get  the  reg- 
ular rQ)orts  from  the  AID  agency  or 
whoever  the  President's  agent  may  be 
that  the  rate  of  exchange  in  these  par- 
ticulars is  in  fact  fair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questi(Hi  is  on 
the  amoidment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan). 

The  am«idment  weis  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  C^hairman,  I  would  like  to  say  flirst 
that  it  Is  a  great  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  PV>reign  Affairs  under  the 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man. He  has  the  respect  and  affection  of 
all  the  members  and  conducts  the  com- 
mittee's proceedings  In  an  adzoliable 
manner. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  him  the 
request  that  is  known  to  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  U.S.  Qovemment  by  the 
Government  of  Israel  for  $200  mllllcii  in 
supporting  assistance. 

As  the  chairman  will  recall,  I  proposed 
an  amendment  in  the  committee  that 
would  have  included  Israel  specifically 
and  by  name  as  a  country  eligible  to  re- 
ceive security  supporting  assistance  un- 
der this  chapter  of  the  bill.  Following 
some  discussion  in  the  c^nnmittee  and  the 
understanding  that  was  reflected  in  the 
committee  report  on  page  26  I  withdrew 
that  amendment.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  comments  of  the  chairman  and  his 
view  as  to  whether  the  present  provl- 
sicHifi  in  the  bill  will  take  care  of  the 
needs  that  may  be  determined  for  Israel 
in  this  regard. 

Mr.  MORQAN.  vmi  the  gentieman 
yield? 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  MOROAN.  I  think  the  gentieman 
Is  substantially  correct.  He  offered  an 
amendment  earmaiUng  a  certain  ft"*"nnt 
of  support^  assistance  for  Israel  in  the 
committee.  In  my  long  tenure  In  the  com- 
mittee we  have  found  that  there  are  al- 
ways problems  on  earmarking  funds.  The 
chairman  did  not  offer  an  amendment  in 
the  committee  to  reduce  supporting  as- 
sistance by  $85  million,  because  he  knew 
that  Israel  had  made  a  request  for  sup- 
porting assistance,  that  Israel  is  eligible 
for  security  supporting  assistance  and 
that  there  should  be  adequate  money  to 
take  care  of  Israel. 

As  far  as  the  chairman  is  concerned, 
lo<Adng  at  the  language.  I  aim  sure  that 
Israel  could  qualify  for  supporting  assist- 
ance. It  is  the  chairman's  belief  that  the 
administration  should  seriously  consider 
the  request  which  was  made  by  the  Qov- 
emment of  Israel  last  April  at  a  time 
when  this  bill  was  being  considered  by 
the  committee.  Economic  assistance 
should  be  available  if  the  eoonomic  con- 
dition of  Israel  so  justifies. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  The  rLhatrn^^^n  does 
not  mean  to  suggest,  does  he,  that  the 
amount  that  might  be  made  available 
should  be  limited  to  the  $85  million? 

Mr.  MORQAN.  No;  It  Is  the  chairman's 
intention  to  show  that  there  is  some 
possibility  of  this  money. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  And  depending  upon 
such  justification  as  might  be  later  made. 
Israel  would  be  considered  for  whatever 
amount  that  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
justified? 

Mr.  MOROAN.  That  is  correct. 

Blr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentieman  from  New  York 
for  his  concern  and  his  attention  to  this 
matter  in  the  committee,  to  be  certain 
that  Israel  could  qualify  as  being  eligible 
for  sunmrting  assistance,  especially  In 
view  of  the  very  large  drain  iQwn  her 
foreign  exchange  and  In  view  of  the  very 
large  externally  held  debt.  There  was 
widespread  sentiment  in  the  committee 
that  clearly  Israel  should  be  given  every 
possible  consideration  when  AID  and  the 
President  proceed  on  this  matter  of 
allocating  supporting  assistance. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. I  think  he  would  agree  that  the 
wording  of  the  report  is  very  clear  and 
very  explicit. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
commend  the  gentieman  upon  his  fln<» 
statement  in  support  of  the  request  by 
the  Qovemment  of  Israel  for  $200  million 
in  supporting  assistance.  I  join  with  him 
in  strongly  recommending  this  addition 
of  aid,  because  I  feel  that  the  people  of 
Israel  are  a  dedicated  pe<H>le.  The  people 
of  Israel  have  been  our  good  friends,  aJod 
are  a  progressive  democracy  that  de- 
serves adequate  support  in  these  difficult 
times.  I  recommend  that  the  President 
provide  full  supporting  assistance  to 
Israel  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 


to  liable  Israel  to  m^intmin  her  security, 
and  keep  on  with  the  progress  and  safety 
for  her  people. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  aerk  read  as  follows : 

PAST  m— OKNBtAL  AND  ADlfnnSTKA- 
TTVE  PROVIBIONS 

SBC.  301.  Section  612  (d)  of  idu^ter  1  at 
part  m.  relating  to  vise  of  foreign  eurrenoles, 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
or  any  other  Act  in  or  to  any  ooxmtry  in 
which  the  United  Statea  owns  foreign  cur- 
rencies determined  by  the  United  States 
Treasiny  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  Government,  excq;>t  thoee  cur- 
rencies generated  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
19M.  as  amended,  the  President  Is  authorlaed 
to  utUlae  such  currencies  to  the  extent 
agreed  upon  with  the  government  of  such 
country  to  carry  out  purposes  for  which  new 
funds  authorised  by  thla  Act  would  be  avaU- 
able.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentieman  from  Iowa  rise? 

POtNT  or  OKOXB 

Mr.  QROS8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  QROS8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  m^^^  a 
point  of  order  against  section  301.  begin- 
ning on  line  18.  page  11,  and  running 
through  Une  2  on  page  12.  as  being  an 
appropriation  on  authorizing  legislation. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to 
page  27  of  the  report  of  the  ccHnmlttee 
on  this  bill.  Hit.  9110,  and  to  the  lan- 
guage to  be  found  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject: 

Part     m— OKNKBAL    AND     ADlflNISlBA- 
TIVE  FBOVISIONS 
Sec.  301 — ^Local  Currency  UtUlaatlon, 

wherein  it  Is  stated : 

It  is  the  expnaxA  Intention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  theee  funds  be  used  for  such 
purposes  notwithstanding  the  requlremenU 
of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  19B3. 

The  CHAIRliCAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  deshv  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  MORQAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  New  York  who  Is 
the  author  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentieman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Bir.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was  in 
the  previous  foreign  aid  bill  and  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  signed  by  the 
President. 

The  amendment  that  Is  before  us  Is  a 
perfecting  amendment  and  has  prece- 
dence in  the  Mondale  amendment  which 
was  a  waiver  of  section  1415  which  Is  sim- 
ilar to  this.  Also  the  amendment  that  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  these  excess  cur- 
rencies which  have  been  used  In  the  same 
manner. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  surprised  that  the 
gentieman  from  Iowa  makes  a  point  of 
order  on  this  amendment  since  he  has 
been  one  of  the  foremost  proponents  of 
the  utilization  of  excess  currencies. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than 
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tS  bilUon  in  exoeu  curremeleB  that  ve 
are  not  using. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmao,  I  sunest 
that  ttae  genyeman  should  direct  hlmaelf 
to  tiie  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Paicc  of  Illi- 
nois) .  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

This  is  obvioualy  an  ai^roprlatiai  on 
an  authorizatton  bill  in  vicdatian  of  clause 
4  of  rule  XXI  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 
Therefore,  the  Chairman  sustains  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  OtosB). 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Cleric  read  as  f<dlow8: 

8k.  803.  8«Nmon  630  of  chapter  1  of  part 
m  of  the  roMga  AMiitenoe  Act  oC  1061.  r*- 
lattng  to  prohlblttona  agminst  tumlihliig  u- 
■Istaoo*.  Is  amendad  by  adding  at  the  ma 
tbsraof  the  following  new  aubaaetlons: 

"(T)  No  aMiitance  shall  be  fumlahad  un- 
der this  Act.  and  no  saiea  Shall  be  made  under 
the  Foreign  Mmtary  Sales  Act,  to  Oreeoe. 
This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pmsuant 
to  any  authority  oontalned  In  this  Act  ffnl«^i 
the  President  finds  that  overriding  requm- 
manta  of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
Btatea  Justify  such  a  waiver  and  promptly 
reports  such  finding  to  the  Oongreas  in  wilt- 
ing, together  with  his  reasons  for  such  find- 
ing. Kotwltbstandlng  the  preceding  sentence, 
in  no  event  shall  the  aggregate  amount  of  (1 ) 
aeslirtsnoe  furnished  to  Oreeoe  under  this  Act, 
and  (2)  sales  made  to  Oreeoe  tmder  the  For- 
eign MUltary  Bales  Act,  In  any  fiscal  year, 
exeeed  the  aggregate  amount  expended  for 
such  assletaBoe  and  such  salea  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971. 

"(w)(l)  AU  miutary.  ofionainlc.  or  other 
asBlstance  to  the  Qovemment  of  Pakistan,  all 
salea  of  military  equipment,  and  all  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  (whether  for  caah. 
credit,  or  by  other  means) ,  under  this  or  any 
other  Act,  shall  be  suspended  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  sobsectlon. 

"{2)  The  provlalona  of  this  subsection 
■haU  oeaae  to  a^iply  whan  the  Fraatdent  i«- 
poru  to  the  OiiiigHias  that  the  Oovemment 
of  Pakistan  is  cooperating  fully  In  allowing 
the  situation  In  last  Pakistan  to  return  to 
reasonable  stability  and  that  rafugeea  from 
Sast  PaJdstan  In  India  have  been  aUowed,  to 
the  eztani  feasible,  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  to  reclaim  their  landa  and  propertiaa. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  ^>ply 
to  the  provision  of  food  and  other  humani- 
tarian asststance  which  Is  coordinated,  dis- 
tributed, and  monitored  under  International 
ausploea.". 

*M«Mi»»nnrr  uaiaaau  ar  tat.  Kvaoe 

Mr.  KYR08.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ofTer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ktbob:  On  page 
12,  beginning  on  line  9,  strike  out  "pursuant 
to  any  authority  contained  in  this  Act". 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  proposing  would 
strike  the  words  "pursuant  to  any  au- 
thority contained  in  this  Act",  appearing 
on  lines  9  and  10  of  page  12. 

This  language  would  prohibit  the  fur- 
nishing of  military  assistance  and  mili- 
tary sales  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  to  Greece.  The  language  my 
amendment  strikes  really  ties  the  hands 
of  the  President.  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  committee  to  do  so 
in  this  manner,  because  it  makes  it  im- 
pofisihle  for  the  President  to  use  any  of 
the  transfer  and  separate  authority  con- 
tained in  existing  law  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency,  a^jedflcally,  section  «14, 
whldi  provideB  that  the  President  may 


authorise  in  each  flseal  year  the  loe  of 
certain  funds  not  to  exceed  $2S0  million 
in  the  event  the  President  determines 
that  such  autlKHlzatlon  is  important  to 
the  security  of  the  United  Stotes. 

AU  of  us.  I  am  certain,  are  aware  of 
the  v«7  serious  situation  wbitb  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  entry  of  So- 
viet naval  vesa^s  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  Soviet  military  personnel  into 
the     Dhlted     Arab     Republic.     These 
devek^unents    pose    a    potential    and 
grave  threat  to  the  eastern  ti»n\  of 
NATO,  and  the  eastern  flank  of  NATO 
hinges  in  large  part  on  Greece.  I  do  not 
brieve  it  was  the  intent  of  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  to  restrict  military 
assistance  and  sales  to  Greece  to  make  it 
Impossible  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
spond in  an  emergency  promptly  and 
effectively  to  any  threat  that  may  con- 
front the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. We  have  now  deployed  our  eth 
Fleet  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  to 
provide  a  credible  deterrent  to  powerful 
Soviet  air  and  naval  forces  which  may 
be  temi>ted  to  intervene  to  the  current 
Middle  East  crisis.  In  this  respect  bases 
and  facilities  afforded  the  United  States 
by  Greece  are  vital  to  matatenance  of 
our  position  to  this  area.  The  President 
should  have  available  this  special  au- 
thority which  he  could  use  to  the  event 
of  emergency.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
urge  adoption  of  my  amendment 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  certainly  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

I  just  want  to  say  as  a  matter  of  dlarl- 
ncation  thai  the  gentleman's  amendment 
has  been  discussed  with  me  and  I  to 
turn,  discussed  it  with  legal  people  here 
and  downtown.  This  modiflcatlcHi  is 
somewhat  to  the  nature  of  a  technical 
change. 

In  providtog  the  prohibition  on  aid, 
it  was  my  intention  to  protect  the  over- 
ridtog  national  security  of  the  Uhited 
States  by  providtog  the  President  with 
authority  under  clearly  prescribed  con- 
ditions to  waive  the  prohibition.  This 
authority  can  only  be  used  to  certato 
circumstances  relating  to  the  overriding 
national  security  toterest. 

In  any  event,  the  amount  under  the 
amendment  provided  for  Greece  cannot 
exceed  the  assistance  furnished  to  Greece 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  purpose  of  this  change  which  you 
propose,  as  I  understand  it — and  I  am 
sure  we  both  understand  it  correctly— 
is  to  provide  for  tills  Presidential  flexi- 
bility to  the  new  section  of  the  act.  And 
I  have  no  desire  now  or  when  I  proposed 
the  amendment  or  to  the  future  to  hand- 
cuff the  President  so  that  he  cannot  react 
to  the  toterest  of  the  national  security 
of  this  country  or  as  to  any  of  its  treaty 
obligations. 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  clarification. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  of 
the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  for  the  care- 
ful review  he  has  given  the  subject  and 
the  explanation  that  he  has  given  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  supporting  this 
modification  to  the  language  to  the  bill 
affecttog  Greece  although,  as  I  empha- 
sized to  my  supplemwtal  views.  I  do  not 
believe  this  restriction  should  be  to  the 
bill  at  all. 

I  believe  restrictions  on  military  as- 
sistance to  Greece  would  be  untimely 
Any  such  action  could— 

Retard  the  abiUty  of  the  Greek  forces 
to  carry  out  their  defense  commitments 
under  NATO. 

Cause  the  Greek  regime  to  reassess  Its 
willingness  to  make  available  the  key 
naval,  air  and  communications  facilities 
the  United  States  now  possesses  on 
Greek  soil.  These  facilities  are  irreplace- 
able and  their  loes,  coupled  with  our 
evacuation  of  Wheelus,  the  questionable 
situation  on  Malta,  could  completely  un- 
hinge our  defensive  posiUon  m  the  east- 
em  Mediterranean. 

Eliminate  a  central  source  of  influence 
the  United  States  can  utilize  to  press 
for  ttie  restoration  of  democratic  norms 
to  Greece. 

Prevent  the  delivery  of  equipment  al- 
ready programed  and  funded  under  prior 
year  appropriations. 

Restrict  the  latitude  of  the  President 
to  act  to  an  area  of  foreign  policy  where 
the  exercise  of  great  care  is  needed  in 
protecting  NATO's  southern  flank. 

Decrease  the  abihty  of  Greece  to  play 
an  expanded  role  to  countering  the 
growing  Soviet  naval  presence  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

Adversely  affect  our  flexibility  m  re- 
acting to  Middle  East  military  develop- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  precedent  here  of 
dictating  the  domestic  affairs  of  another 
country  is  a  major  step  which,  I  believe, 
was  not  fully  pondered  to  committee  nor 
on  the  House  floor.  But  of  equal  concern 
to  me  is  the  danger  of  further  eroding 
our  military  flexibiUty  to  the  entire 
Mediterranean. 

Mr.  SIKE8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  untimely  -  restrictioas 
against  aid  to  Greece  to  the  R>reign 
Assistance  Act  must  be  viewed  as  un- 
fortunate and  unwise.  This  longtime 
friend  which  has  the  cloeest  of  ties 
with  the  United  States  has  been  one  of 
our  stanchest  and  most  depoidable  al- 
lies. Greek-American  families  to  nearly 
every  community  of  our  Nation  consti- 
tute some  of  our  most  loyal  citizens.  Their 
family  ties  with  the  old  country  are  an- 
other strong  factor  for  continued  coop- 
eration between  our  two  countries. 

Most  Importantly,  Greece  has  sored 
as  a  cornerstone  to  the  NATO  alliance 
for  the  defense  of  Europe. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  an  area  of  very 
considerable  concern,  Greece  is  strategi- 
cally located.  The  deterioration  of  UJS. 
influence  and  NATO  effectlTeness  to  this 
area  should  to  itsdf  constitute  a  dear 
warning  against  antagonizing  or  weak- 
ening a  good  friend  and  effective  ally. 
The  steady  growth  of  Russian  mlUtaJT 
power  and  diplomatic  influeoce  to  the 
Mediterranean  Is  too  well  known  to  re- 
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quire  comment  here.  The  dwtodllng  num- 
ber of  friends  remaining  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  NATO  cause  should  be 
equally  well  known.  Where  once  our  fleet 
and  our  personnel  were  greeted  enthusi- 
asticaUy  throughout  the  area,  there  now 
are  a  very  limited  number  of  ports  open 
to  us  and  friendly  nations  to  welcome  us. 
The  picture  is  continuing  to  worsen.  Even 
Malta,  with  its  very  strategic  location, 
may  be  lost  to  us.  There  Just  isnt  much 
left  for  the  western  catae. 

There  is  no  good  reascm  that  the  United 
States  should  deny  assistance  to  the 
Greek  military  forces.  Already  their 
forces  have  been  hurt  by  partial  denial 
of  weapons  ra-  by  tardy  deliveries.  When 
the  Greek  forces  suffer  for  lack  of  mod- 
ernization so  does  NATO  suffer.  To  fur- 
ther restrict  the  miUtary  effectiveness 
of  Greece  would  be  one  of  the  worst 
errors  of  Judgment  we  to  the  Congress 
could  commit. 

For  us  now  to  deny  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship of  Qreece  just  because  there  are 
objections  in  some  areas  to  the  present 
government  of  that  country  would  be 
most  damaging  to  our  own  toterests. 
The  United  States  caimot  afford  to  lose 
the  friendship  of  the  people  of  Greece 
regardless  of  the  government  in  power. 
Whetlier  or  not  we  like  the  present 
government  is  immaterial.  Bitter  experi- 
ence should  have  taught  us  that  UJ3. 
efforts  to  meddle  to  the  totemal  affairs 
of  other  nations  usually  has  done  more 
harm  than  good.  At  least  the  present 
government  is  pro-United  States  and 
pro-Western  to  an  area  where  this  is 
rare.  We  should  let  well  enough  alone 
and  not  tovite  chaos  and  communism. 
I  suwxjrt  the  amendment  but  would  pre- 
fer to  suiK>ort  the  elimination  of  the 
restriction. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  to  accord  with  the 
feelings  that  are  expressed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  by  those  who 
are  acting  with  the  committee  to  placing 
this  restriction  upon  the  money  to  go  to 
Greece.  But  at  the  same  time  I  am  some- 
what bothered  with  the  viewpotot  of 
some  who  are  more  or  less  looking  at 
the  abstract  and  emotional  quantities 
that  go  toto  making  this  whole  thing  of 
democracy  work  and  not  at  the  real  hard 
facts  of  life. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  House  ought 
to  have  some  responsibility  to  look  at  the 
situations  around  the  world  as  they  really 
are  and  not  to  terms  of  abstractions  or 
emotions. 

to  the  country  of  Greece  the  true  and 
operative  facts  are  that  it  is  a  fractional- 
iaed  and  a  f actionallzed  country.  It  has  a 
long  history  of  this.  It  makes  democracy 
under  our  definitions  very,  very  difBcult 
to  practical  operation.  There  has  been  a 
history  of  400  years  of  Turkish  occupa- 
tion to  Greece.  Prior  to  that  Greeks  were 
always  citizens  of  their  city  before  they 
were  citizens  of  their  country.  And  it  has 
given  them  a  base,  comtog  toto  this  cen- 
tury, of  a  fractionalized  country — and 
they  operate  with  factions.  So  that  when 
you  come  to  an  election,  for  instance, 
they  have  multiple  parties — six  or 
eight — ^none  of  whom  can  form  a  gov- 
enunent.  So  what  happens  is  that  when 


you  finish  with  an  Section  where  a  man 
from  one  area  has  been  elected  from  one 
party  and  he  goes  to  the  capital,  he  starts 
to  wheel  and  deal  with  the  power  that 
his  people  bestowed  on  him,  because  his 
party  cannot  form  a  govemmaat,  nor 
can  anybody  else.  R«)resentatives  are 
bought  off  to  form  whatever  government 
makes  the  best  bid  and  he  remains  at 
bid  all  the  time  to  a  new  government 
with  a  higher  offer  which  might  take 
over. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  wliy  democ- 
racy is  havtog  so  much  trouble  to  Greece. 
So  I  suggest  that  we  should  when  we 
approach  these  matters  of  telling  other 
people  how  to  run  their  coimtries  ap- 
proach it  somewhat  on  the  basis  of 
understandtog  the  practical  problems  of 
the  area  as  well  sis  our  desire  for  the 
purest  approach  on  democracy. 

I  have  no  brief  nor  hold  a  brief  for 
the  present  Government  as  such.  I  am 
dedicated  to  the  belief  that  America 
should  continue  to  stand  for  parliamen- 
tary governments  as  an  alternative  to 
dictatorsliip.  On  the  other  hand  I  believe 
we  serve  our  toterest  best  by  avoiding 
any  form  of  direct  totrusion  toto  other 
countries'  political  lives.  Our  efforts 
should  be  to  encourage  and  support 
evolution  toward  freedom  and  away  from 
authoritarianism  and  dictatorship.  But 
always  short  of  direct  totrueion. 

I  sun  for  an  emergtog  donocracy.  I 
hope  they  will  have  elections  to  Greece. 
But  I  do  have  sympathy  for  them  with 
the  terrifflc  problems  these  people  have 
to  trying  to  mend  the  fractionalizaUon 
of  their  country  which  has  come  to  them 
from  a  long  history  and  are  trytog  to  put 
together  two  or  three  parties  tostead  of 
the  seven  or  eight  parties  they  now  have 
so  they  can  make  the  country  work  un- 
der a  democracy. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Does  the  genOenan 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  colonels  to- 
stigated  their  rule  30  days  before  an  elec- 
tion? 
Mr.  HANNA.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Does  the  gentieman 
know  that  the  Greeks  fought  the  civfl 
war  during  1947  and  1948  while  under  a 
parliamentary  democracy,  at  a  time 
whoi  they  were  under  more  stress? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  understand  that.  I  know 
the  Greeks  have  done  some  great  tilings 
under  and  for  a  donocracy.  In  fact, 
Greece  is  the  cradle  of  the  democracy. 

Mr.  FEtASER.  Then  why  does  the  gen- 
tieman stand  up  for  the  cc^onels  who 
destroyed  democracy? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  do  not  stand  up  for  col- 
onels or  anybody  else.  I  am  Just  trying 
to  say  that  it  Is  not  an  easy  country  to 
wtilch  a  democracy  can  work  until  they 
have  strong  enough  peaiies  to  create 
stable  and  fimctioning  administrations, 
and  we  should  know  that  and  af^reciate 
it.  We  should  encourage  them  to  put 
themselves  to  a  position  to  make  it  work. 
I  am  for  that.  I  am  not  for  the  colonels 
or  anybody  else.  I  am  for  us  having  a 
Honstble  appraisal  of  what  is  gotog  on  to 
the  world  before  we  tell  somebody  else 
how  to  make  it  wwk.  That  is  all  I  am 


saying.  We  should  avoid  taking  sides  with 
either  the  ins  or  the  outs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Ktxos). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
hMxtnofxtrt  oiTXBKD  BT  an.  bttkkk  or 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bnxjcx  of  Mas- 
sachusette:  Page  13,  line  6.  strike  "subsec- 
tions;" and  Insert  "subsection:"  and  strike 
out  line  7  throu^  SO  and  renumber  "(w)" 
as"(v)-onllneai. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  usually  try  to  stay  out  of 
fordgn  p(^cy  debates  becaxise  I  think 
that  it  is  (me  subject  that  gets  iKvtty 
good  coverage  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
Every  shade  of  the  rainbow  is  usually 
well  represented  to  these  debates.  But 
tills  is  an  exception.  Today  I  rise,  deeply 
disturbed  about  what  some  of  my  lib- 
eral colleagues  are  attempting  to  do  to- 
day to  Greece. 

I  had  hoped  that  If  the  past  few  years 
had  taught  us  anything  about  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy,  it  was  that 
the  days  of  our  playing  pohcenan  for 
the  world  should  be  over;  that  the  days 
when  we  made  it  our  busmess  to  meddle 
in  other  countries'  affairs  are  liest  left 
in  the  past;  that  our  mission  as  a  Nation 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
was  as  dated  as  VersalDes  and  the  League 
ot  Nations. 

I  could  have  sworn  that  if  a  resolution 
were  to  be  introduced  in  this  House  to- 
morrow to  limit  tills  country's  meddling 
to  the  totemal  affairs  of  other  nations 
that  it  would  receive  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  liberal  bloc.  Yet,  irony  of 
ironies,  what  do  we  see  before  us  today? 
A  group  of  self-appototed  consciences  of 
the  Nation  are  trying  to  dictate  through 
economic  pressure  the  totemal  political 
course  the  Greeks  should  be  following. 
There  is  much  about  recent  develop- 
ments to  Greek  politics  which  I  take  ex- 
ception to.  Arguing  further,  there  is 
much  about  previous  chapters  to  Greek 
totemal  affairs  that  are  not  to  my  lik- 
ing. But  this  seems  to  be  hugely  irrde- 
vant  because  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  the 
bustoess  of  this  body  to  determtoe  po- 
litical developments  to  Greece.  If  we  were 
to  apply  the  same  criteria  and  show  the 
same  concern  for  totemal  developments 
in  other  countries  around  the  world,  to 
recent  years  we  would  be  left  with  a  very 
short  list,  todeed,  of  govemmoits  that 
we  could  feel  completely  comfortable 
with  and  give  our  100  percent  ap- 
proval to. 

The  group  behtod  today's  motion  to 
eliminate  direct  military  assistance  to 
Greece  is  upset  about  the  suspension  of 
parliamentary  government  as  practiced 
to  Greece  to  recent  years.  Yet  tomor- 
row there  could  well  be  another  bloc  that 
would  be  equally,  if  not  more,  upset  about 
recent  developments  to  Chile,  the  Sudan, 
Jordan.  Malta,  Ceylon,  Pern,  even 
Jamaica. 

The  list  could  go  oa  and  on,  whether 
the  issue  be  suspension  of  parliamentary 
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democracy,  one  coop  to  rqdace  anotber 
coup,  ezpropilAtlon  of  foreign-owned 
factories,  the  electitm  of  a  Marxist  gov- 
ernment— all  are  events  which  could  and 
have  led  to  demands  on  the  floor  of  tht« 
House  for  instant  retaUatloii.  I  would 
have  hoped  that  we  were  past  this  stage 
In  our  intematlcKial  develtvment,  and 
that  we  had  learned  to  live  with  other 
countries  who  may  have  chosen  other 
routes  to  travel  than  we  have,  providing 
such  a  route  does  not  end  vcp  Interfering 
with  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 

In  other  words,  I  am  going  to  vote 
to  restore  the  funds  for  military  assist- 
ance to  Greece  because  I  am  against  our 
telling  the  Ore^s  how  to  live.  The  fact 
is  that  the  present  Oreek  Government  Is 
there  and  anyone  who  has  visited  Greece 
recently  knows  that  there  is  no  Imminent 
likelihood  that  it  will  be  replaced  because 
of  wldeqiread  public  dissatisfaction. 
And  this  is  not  because  the  present  Greek 
Government  is  running  the  country  like 
a  totaUtarlan  dictatorship. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
Greek  character  and  recent  Greek  his- 
tory knows  that  this  is  patently  ridicu- 
lous to  argiie.  Recent  years  have  been 
remarkably  free  of  serious  Incidents  and 
challenge  to  the  present  government. 
The  Jails  are  not  filled  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  political  prisoners.  While 
any  political  imprisonmoit  is  lamentable 
and  not  something  we  would  want  to  see 
in  this  country,  the  fact  Is  that  if  we  are 
about  to  set  out  to  clean  house  for  the 
other  countries  of  the  world,  we  would 
find  that  there  would  be  very  few  coun- 
tries we  could  find  completely  free  from 
this  charge. 

No;  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  stop 
using  our  foreign  policy  and  our  foreign 
aid  as  leverage  to  force  other  countries 
to  take  orders  from  us.  These  funds  that 
I  am  voting  to  restore  serve  a  purpose. 
Greece  is  a  NATO  member.  Certainly  no 
one  can  4eny  that  there  are  legitimate 
interests  of  this  coimtry  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  must  be  protected.  The 
Middle  East  situation  is,  needless  to  say, 
an  uneasy  one  at  best. 

If  anyone  here  today  feels  we  do  not 
need  outposts  in  the  Mediterranean,  giv- 
en the  present  situation  there,  then  let 
him  drop  the  mask  and  come  out  firmly 
against  NATO  and  the  idea  behind  it. 
If  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  consid- 
erations of  military  security  In  the 
Mediterranean  which  make  Greek  co- 
operation valuable  at  this  Juncture  in 
history,  then  I  think  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed and  vote  for  these  funds. 

If  one  feels  that  there  are  not  legiti- 
mate matters  of  military  security  in  the 
Mediterranean  which  require  proximate 
bases  of  operation,  then  go  ahead  and 
vote  against  rdfetorlng  these  funds,  but 
at  least  face  up  to  what  the  real  Issues 
are  In  including  these  funds  In  the  budget 
in  the  first  place.  Surely,  no  one  is  seri- 
ously arguing  that  these  funds  under  dis- 
cussion today  spell  the  difference  be- 
tween one  form  of  government  or  an- 
other In  Greece  today. 

It  may  well,  however,  in  my  opinion, 
spell  the  difference  between  an  effective 
naval  and  military  presence  close  to  the 
Middle  East  ajid  none  at  all.  Recent 
events  in  Malta  convinced  me  that  our 


ability  to  rely  on  other  countries  in  that 
area  for  support  ars  limited  indeed. 

I  am  convinced  that  when  the  history 
of  world  alliances  is  written,  the  Greek- 
American  NATO  alliance  will  not  emerge 
as  the  most  imusual  case  of  strange  bed- 
fellows in  the  history  of  the  world.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  quite  the  contrary.  There 
are  the  strongest  historical  ties  between 
this  country  and  Greece,  not  Just  cul- 
tural ties  in  common  with  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  Western  World;  but  the 
strongest  ties  of  aU,  blood  ties. 

I  do  not  condone  singling  out  the 
Greek  Government  and,  indirectly,  the 
Greek  people  for  special  Judgment  from 
here  in  Washington.  Too  much  time  has 
been  spent  trying  to  argue  these  many 
miles  away  Just  how  much  support  the 
present  Greek  Government  does  or  does 
not  have.  In  the  process,  we  have  ig- 
nored Embassy  reports;  we  have  ignored 
the  reports  of  returning  visitors  to  that 
coimtry;  and  we  have  Ignored  the  advice 
and  pleadings  of  the  majority  of  the 
Greek-American  community  in  this 
coimtry  who  have  Indicated  to  me,  as 
one  Member  of  Congress,  their  strong 
feelings  and  ties  for  the  motherland  are 
paramount  In  this  case  and  override  all 
political  differences  that  might  exist 
with  the  present  Government  in  that 
country.  I  think  It  is  the  height  of  pre- 
sumption for  anyone  here  today  to  sit 
in  Judgmoit  on  the  Greek  people,  not 
because  they  might  be  wrong,  but  be- 
cause they  presume  to  Judge  In  the  first 
place.  In  the  process,  they  are  willing  to 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  a  whole  area 
vital  to  our  national  interests.  I  will  not 
be  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  well-phrased  statement 
he  Just  made,  but  it  does  not  quite  hit 
the  mark. 

As  the  gentleman  stood  down  here  in 
the  well,  he  made  a  patent  plea  for  dicta- 
torship. That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
What  does  the  amendment  in  the  bill  do? 
It  gives  the  President  the  right  to  waive 
this  restriction  if  he  sees  fit.  And  it  gives 
the  President  a  little  leverage  to  ask  these 
Iteople,  who  are  running  Greece  at  the 
present  moment,  to  ke^  their  commit- 
ment, which  is  to  hold  elections. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  unadulter- 
ated baloney  in  my  time,  and  I  have 
heard  more  of  it  this  afternoon  than  re- 
cently. 

What  about  the  history  of  Greece?  Oh. 
they  are  not  smart  enough  to  run  a  de- 
mocracy. Well,  they  were  smart  enough 
to  fight  a  war  against  the  whole  Com- 
munist miparatus  with  a  democracy.  And 
I  do  not  know  where  the  gentleman  was 
in  1949,  but  I  was  In  Congress,  and  I  was 
there  in  Greece,  and  I  spent  a  week  with 
General  Van  Fleet  up  on  the  front,  on  Gie 
Albanian  front  in  the  mountains,  in  loan- 
mna  and  Kcndtsa.  and  many  another 
little  village,  and  I  saw  those  peasants, 
as  poor  SIS  anyone  can  get,  who  were  out 
there  throwing  fiowers  in  front  of  the 
Jeeps,  because  they  were  American  Jeeps, 
and  because  they  had  an  American  fiag, 
and  because  Americans  were  there  help- 
ing them  fl^t  against  the  Communist 
dictatorship,  which  tbey  did  not  want 


and  whteb  they  were  willing  to  lay  down 
their  Uvea  to  fight. 

We  had  American  troops  in  there  help- 
ing them.  I  am  proud  we  did.  I  voted  for 
President  Truman's  Greek-Turkey  p(A- 
icy.  and  I  supported  every  dime  for 
Greece  down  through  the  years,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  be  against  the  Presi- 
dent if  he  decides  to  waive  this,  and  if  it 
is  in  the  Interests  of  our  country.  And 
the  other  gentleman's  amoodments,  if 
they  are  in  the  interests  of  Greece— I  am 
not  going  to  fight  them. 

I  Just  think  these  people  ought  to  move 
along.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia said  that  Greek  politics  have  fac- 
tions. If  that  is  a  good  reason  to  have  a 
dictatorship,  the  Pentagon  ought  to  move 
In  and  wipe  this  House  of  Repnesenta- 
tlves  out  this  afternoon,  because  where 
are  there  more  factions  than  here? 

I  have  some  regard  for  the  Greek  peo- 
ple, and  I  have  some  Gre^s  in  my  dis- 
trict who  think  I  am  wnmg,  and  I  have 
some  who  think  I  am  right  on  this.  But 
I  believe  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  want  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  to  be  a  little 
selective  about  where  we  spend  our 
money. 

Under  this  amendment  if  Greece  Is 
threatened  or  NATO  is  threatened  or  the 
United  States  is  threatened  the  Presi- 
dent can  waive  the  restriction. 

What  kind  of  an  extremist  am  I?  Some 
of  the  controlled  press  out  there  say  I 
am  a  Communist  sympathizer. 

I  was  the  President  of  the  N<Hlii  At- 
lantic Assembly  when  the  question 
came  \xp  about  booting  Greece  out,  like 
they  did  in  the  Council  of  Europe,  and 
I  said,  "No,  gentlraien.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  do  that."  When  it  cfune  to  the 
standing  committee.  I  voted  against  it. 
and  they  voted  with  me  14  to  1. 1  said, 
"The  Greeks  have  no  representative 
here.  There  is  no  p€u-Uament  In  Greece. 
This  is  an  organization  of  parliamen- 
tarians. I  think  we  ought  to  s«ad  the 
money  back  to  the  Greek  Goveroment, 
since  they  have  no  rQ>re8entative  here, 
with  a  nice  letter  saying  that  'we  are  re- 
tiuning  your  funds  because  you  have  no 
representative  here  and  we  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  to  take  your  money,  but  as  soon 
as  you  have  a  parliament,'  " — we  did  not 
even  say  "an  elected  parliament"— "as 
soon  as  you  have  parliamentarians  to 
send,  you  send  them  up  and  we  will  be 
delighted  to  put  them  in  the  seats  re- 
served for  Greece,  imd  we  are  hoping  you 
send  them  quickly  and  in  a  hurry.' " 

Does  that  sound  like  I  am  trjrlng  to 
destroy  Greece  or  that  I  am  an  enemy  of 
Greece?  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  CHAIRBiAN.  The  time  of  the 
grenUeman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hats  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additi<nial 
minute.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Bir.  Chaliman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement.  It  is  my  intention, 
when  this  matter  is  disposed  of,  to  offer 
a  further  protective  amendment  to  put 
this  in  a  positive  tone. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  be 
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good  enough,  at  least  for  the  purpose  oS 

the  record,  to  explain  that  portion  of 
the  language  in  the  bill,  line  14  on  page 
13,  placing  certain  limitations  on  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  explain 
it.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  3  additional  minutes,  because  I 
have  a  letter  here  from  the  State  De- 
partment that  will  take  me  at  least  2 
minutes  to  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Gtdo7 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  reserves  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw 
the  request,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frmn  fifassachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  at  the  micro- 
phone if  he  would  like  to  have  the  Greek 
people  know  what  type  of  democracy  he 
would  like  to  have  them  receive.  Is  he 
in  favor  of  the  tjrpe  of  democracy  that 
we  experience  here  in  our  Naticm's  Cap- 
ital, where  the  crime  rate  and  where  the 
bank  hcddups  are  increasing  over  50  per- 
cent? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

W(»XlS. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  And  if 
the  gentleman  Is  In  favor  of  having  the 
type  of  holdups  of  banks  in  the  dty  of 
Athens  we  have  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  get  the  gentleman's  point. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Is  he  In 
favor  of  the  crime  rate  we  have  here  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  yield  any  further. 
The  gentleman  knows  I  am  not  any  more 
In  favor  of  crime  than  he  is,  and  per- 
haps, from  the  record  in  the  east  as  com- 
pared to  Ohio,  not  as  much. 

Let  me  say,  crime  rate  or  not,  I  am 
more  In  favor  of  democracy.  If  you  think 
you  are  going  to  get  me  to  say  I  want  a 
dictatorship  to  cure  crime,  forget  it.  be- 
cause I  am  not  going  to. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  proceed 
with  the  answer  to  the  question? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  I  want  to  do  that.  The 
State  Department  has  written  me  a  let- 
ter, and  I  will  try  to  read  pertinent  parts 
of  it. 

DxAB  Ms.  Hats:  I  un  plsu«d  to  refriy  to 
your  Inquiry  conoamlng  tb*  Department's  in- 
terpretation of  the  Hays  Amwnrtment  to  the 
Foreign  AMlrtanoa  Aet  of  1961.  which  would 
restnet  — Wanna  and  aales  to  Oraaoa  to 
"the  aggregate  amount  expended  for  such  aa- 
■iatanoe  and  such  aalea  for  the  ttaoal  year 
X971.- 

They  go  ahead,  and  I  am  going  to 
condense  this  big  i)aragraph.  Under  their 
program  an  expenditure  is  equated  with 
a  delivery. 

So  they  really  do  not  know  how  much 
they  bSLve  expended  this  year.  I  am  not 


behig  kidded  by  this.  I  know  what  will 
hm>pen,  and  so  does  everybody  else,  but 
this  is  what  it  says  in  the  final  para- 
graph: 

Under  this  Interpretation  at  "ei|iendl- 
turea",  the  latest  figures  which  are  avaUable 
from  the  Department  of  D^enae  Indicate 
that,  as  of  March  81,  the  total  FT  1971  ex- 
penditures were:  MAP — $49.0  million;  FM8 
credit— $3.5  mUllon; 

Incidentally,  in  this  paragraph  they 
say — and  I  agree  with  them — that  these 
sales  are  not  included. 

They  go  on  to  say: 

The  Defense  Department  estimates  that 
overall  figures  for  fiscal  year  1071  wlU  not  be 
available  for  another  86  or  40  days. 

So  at  the  end  of  35  or  40  days  the  fig- 
ures will  be  about  $90  million.  So  this 
amendment  really  does  not  restrict  them 
in  the  amount  at  all  over  what  they 
programed.  I  am  not  stupid  enough  that 
I  do  not  know  that,  and  they  know  that 
I  know  that.  We  have  discussed  It  with 
them,  and  that  is  the  story. 

There  Is  one  other  thing  they  have 
said  although  that  is  not  pertinent  to 
it.  However,  that  Is  the  story  that  the 
gentleman  wants  on  this.  It  would  be,  in 
my  opinion,  about  $90  million,  which  is 
what  they  programed  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
what  this  amendment  does  is  say  that 
the  President  mdst  make  this  determina- 
tion. 

Now,  let  me  say  this  to  you:  I  cannot 
quote  the  people  downtown,  and  I  am 
not  quoting  them,  but  I  would  be  willing 
to  bet  a  month's  saltuy  that  they  are  not 
too  unhappy  with  this  amendment,  be- 
cause our  ambassador  has  been  taJking  to 
these  colonels  right  along  and  saying  to 
them: 

Gentlemen,  why  do  you  not  do  what  you 
said  you  would  do  and  bold  elections?  Let 
us  set  a  date  and  have  them. 

The  gentleman  throws  in  the  crime 
situation  in  the  District,  which  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  He  asks  what  kind  of  a 
democracy  I  would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  yield.  It  is  not  my 
time.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama 
yielded  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  two-party  democ- 
racy in  Greece. 

Maybe  it  is  too  much  to  ask,  but  you 
know  the  French  had  a  multi-party  sys- 
tem and  they  wrote  a  new  Constitution. 
Now  they  have  a  two-party  system  and 
are  getting  along  pretty  well.  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  here  and  let  anybody  say 
that  the  nation  that  invented  democ- 
racy, the  nation  from  which  the  word 
"democracy"  derives,  fnnn  the  Greek 
word  demos,  caimot  run  a  democracy  In 
1971. 

Finally  maybe  we  have  to  agree  with 
Chiurchill  who  said  one  time : 

The  worst  poaalble  form  at  government  on 

earth  Is  probably  a  democracy  imtll  you  have 
looked  at  every  otber  form. 

So  It  has  some  shortcomings,  but- 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  over  here 
has  the  time. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Then,  the  gentleman 
is  saying  that  the  only  real  restriction 
this  amendment  gives  Is  that  the  Presi- 


dent has  to  certify  it  is  In  the  ovoriding 
national  security  Interest  of  this  coun- 
try to  continue  military  assistance  to 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  right 

And  the  gentleman  fnnn  Permsylvanla 
is  going  to  put  in  an  ameiutanent  saying 
"and  if  the  national  safety  of  Greece  is 
threatened,"  which  I  am  all  for.  because 
that  is  the  name  of  the  game. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
io  strike  the  reqtdsito  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maasachueetts  (Mr.  Busxs) . 

Mr.  BURKB  of  Ma— chiinetts.  Mr. 
caiairman.  you  know  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  an  old  pro.  He  knows  you  have  5 
minutes  up  here  to  discuss  an  amend- 
ment. 

Hie  fact  is  that  in  Athens,  Greece,  to- 
day you  can  walk  around  any  part  of  that 
dty  any  time  of  the  day  or  nli^t  and 
be  completely  free  from  being  mugged, 
held  up,  raped,  or  miu^red. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKB  of  Massachusetts.  A  lady 
can  walk  home  from  a  Job  at  1  ajn.  in 
the  morning  complettiy  free  from  worry 
about  any  type  of  attack.  You  can  live  in 
your  home  without  being  worried  about 
the  house  being  broken  into.  You  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  drug  addicts.  Here 
we  are  in  America  trying  to  place  restric- 
tions on  Greece  and  telling  them  that  we 
are  going  to  impose  our  win  on  than 
when  we  cannot  clean  up  our  own  prob- 
lems  here  in  America.  When  we  clean  up 
the  crime  prohlon  in  America  and 
straighten  out  the  drug  problem  and  re- 
duce Juvenile  delinquency  and  do  these 
other  things,  then  we  win  be  in  a  posltian 
to  advise  the  Oredc  people  how  to  run 
their  govenmient. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  KYR06.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frtHn  Maine. 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Massachusette 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  admiration. 
is  it  not  a  fact,  that  walking  the  streets 
of  Athens  and  being  free  of  drug  addicts 
and  the  ladies  being  able  to  walk  freely 
about  the  city  has  been  a  tradition  of 
long  standing  among  the  people  of 
Greece? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  It  has 
always  been  that  way,  but  I  say  in  view 
of  the  problems  which  we  have  in  this 
Nation,  we  have  a  nerve  trying  to  teU 
another  nation  how  to  run  their  internal 
affairs. 

Mr.  KYROe.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlonan  will  yield  further,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  under  this  regime  Greece  has 
made  considerable  econcnnic  progress? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusette.  Yes, 
that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  KYROS.  And  has  achieved  politi- 
cal and  social  stability? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  That  is 
true.  I  was  in  Greece  4  years  ago  and  I 
(fid  not  see  a  polic^nan  or  a  soldier  on 
the  streete  any  place  and  you  could  walk 
any  place  you  wanted  to.  All  of  the  people 
seemed  to  be  happy. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Is  not  that  a  reas<m  then 
to  begin  a  return  to  constitutlanal  de- 
mocracy, to  be  rid  of  martial  law  because 
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there  is  no  apparent  threat  to  the  pies- 
ott  regime? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Blassacfansetts.  I  am 
in  favor  of  returning  to  a  normal  democ- 
racy. I  am  In  f avw  of  a  democracy.  What 
I  oppose  here  is  our  imposing  our  will 
up<m  the  people  of  Greece  and  tolling 
those  peapke  that  they  can  get  this  help 
if  they  bow  down  to  our  wishes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Greece  has  always  been 
our  Mend.  The  Greek  pe<Y>Ie  have  been 
the  greatest  friends  we  have  ever  had. 
We  do  not  have  any  restrtetkms  on  Chile 
where  Vbey  have  a  Mandst  govenmient. 
We  are  not  ccKwemed  about  that.  We  are 
eoncemed  about  Greece,  one  at  the  few 
friends  we  have  in  the  Meditenmnean, 
one  of  the  few  idaces  that  our  Navy  can 
stop  at.  I  do  not  think  we  should  und«'- 
take  to  impose  our  wlE  upon  Greece  or 
any  other  country. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOIiAMD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Niew  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  do  not  think  every- 
thing would  be  80  wonderful  and  perfect 
over  in  Greece  if  they  did  not  have  to 
come  here  asking  for  an  awful  lot  of 
additional  money.  Maybe  we  In  this 
country  could  reduce  the  rate  of  crime, 
perhaps,  if  we  did  not  send  the  money 
over  to  Greece  but  put  a  UtUe  more 
Bu^y  into  our  own  crime  prevention 
program  through  the  enactment  of  a 
real  drug  addict  treatment  program, 
through  educating  the  people  as  to  the 
danger  of  drugs  and  providing  Jobs  for 
our  own  people.  Then,  in  my  opinion, 
we  would  not  have  any  problem  at  all 
and  we  would  be  just  as  wen  off  as  the 
people  in  Greece. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  wish 
I  could  understand  the  gentleman's 
logic. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 'of 
words. 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yMd? 

Mr.  ROSENTBAIi.  I  yield  to  tbe  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  said  I 
was  an  old  pro.  He  did  not  think  I  was 
amateur  enough  to  let  him  have  the  last 
word.  I  hope. 

I  am  an  old  pro  in  another  way.  I  can 
smell  a  red  herring  further  than  you 
can  see  one.  That  stuff  about  crime  in 
Athens  is  surely  a  red  herring  because 
you  yourself  I*lr.  BtisKi.  Just  admitted 
that  these  conditions  existed  In  Greece 
when  it  wag  a  democracy.  So.  the  fact 
that  adlctator  has  taken  over  and  denied 
the  people  the  right  to  vote,  has  thrown 
great  numbers  at  them  in  Jail,  has  not 
done  a  dam  thing  to  Increase  the  secu- 
rity of  that  lady  who  Is  walking  around 
by  herself  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning 

I  can  recall  what  the  New  Yorker 
magarine  said  about  a  certain  congress- 
man about  20  years  ago— he  must  either 
be  very  young  or  very  naive  because  most 
of  the  people  be  sees  at  1  o'clock  in  the 
morning  are  not  spies  f  cUo^fidng  c<»gieas- 
men.  BpitB  are  usually  thick-set  men 
with  derhies  and  a  cigar.  So.  the  gentle- 
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man  eea  draw  whatever  conclusion  he 
wants  to  from  that.  But  I  repeat  that 
under  the  gmtleman's  own  admisslcm. 
the  story  the  gentleman  has  told  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  issue.  We  are  not 
telling  the  Greeks  how  to  run  their  gov- 
ernment, and  with  reference  to  Chile,  if 
they  go  ahead  and  expropriate  the  co(q)ei 
firms  I  win  be  in  here  doing  the  same 
thing  to  them.  I  am  at  least  consistent. 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  Is  a  dictatorship 
to  the  left  or  to  the  right.  I  do  not  like 

There  is  language  in  this  bfll  that  pro- 
hibits a  lot  of  things  being  done  for  the 
Communist  bloc,  the  so-caned  Warsaw 
bloc.  You  must  have  overlooked  them 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  1  had  been  on  the 
Committee  on  Pbreign  Affairs  I  believe 
I  would  have  voted  against  the  Hays 
amendment  and  against  the  Plndley 
amendment  to  the  amendment.  But  we 
do  have  this  provision  In  the  proposed 
bm,  and  I  beUeve  with  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Ktros)  the  obJ^rtJons  that  are 
really  meantogf  ul  to  the  original  amend- 
ment, or  amendments,  have  been  over- 
come. 

I  understand  that  there  may  be  one  or 
more  other  amendments  that  win  make 
this  provision  more  palatable,  but  I  see 
no  basic  harm  to  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
^nistratlon  to  help  Greece  perform  its 
function  as  a  part  of  NATO,  with  the 
wnendments  that  have  been  offered,  and 
those  that  are  contemplated  to  be  offered 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  can 
make  an  aflhinatlve  determination  that 
the  aid  ought  to  be  made  avaUable  if  the 
aid  is  necessary  for  our  own  self-interest, 
or  for  ttie  purpose  of  maintaining  our 
treaty  commitments.  And  I  do  not  beHeve 
the  President  would  have  any  trouble  In 
maktog  that  determination  under  this 
leguaatlon.  any  more  than  he  made  the 
aetermlnatlon  a  few  months  ago  when 
he  resumed  U.S.  aid  to  the  Government 
of  Greece. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was 
over  to  NATO  a  few  weAs  ago  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  NATO  In  Brussels 
approached  me  and  said  there  was  a  ru- 
mor going  around  that  I  was  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  barring  all  aid  to 
Greece,  and  that  Secretary  Laird  had  ex- 
pressed some  concern  to  him  about  this. 

I  said  to  him,  "This  seems  to  be  a 
roundabout  way,  since  I  am  Just  across 
the  river  fnwi  the  Pentagon,  to  get  me 
the  word,  but  I  wUl  talk  to  the  Secre- 
tary when  I  get  back."  And  I  did.  And 
I  told  the  Secretary  then  that  I  agreed 
with  this  amendment  which  further  im- 
shackles  the  President,  but  I  did  not  in- 
tend in  the  first  place  that  I  would  of- 
fer an  amnidment  which  would  indicate 
to  the  dictatorship  that  we  thought  they 
ought  to  kind  of  lessen  thdr  moves  and 
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they  ought  to  restore  the  right  to  vote 
to  the  people,  but  that  I  would  specif- 
ically write  in  an  escape  clause  so  that 
the  Presidwit's  hands  would  not  be  tied, 
and  he  would  not  be  held  up  in  any  way 
shape,  or  form.  That  has  been  done  And' 
I  have  cooperated  with  the  admtoistra- 
aoa  aU  the  way  down  the  line,  althou^ 
I  do  not  believe  they  would  want  me  to 
say  so  pubUdy,  and  I  wiU  not.  But  I  do 
not  beUeve  they  wlU  lose  any  sleep  If 
this  amendment  stays  in. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  because  of  the  revisions  that  have 
been  made,  and  those  that  are  contem- 
plated. I  for  one  feel  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  acceptable  to  the  administration, 
and.  therefore.  I  do  not  intend  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  even  though  at  the  time 
the  bUl  was  ctKisidered  in  the  commit- 
tee, if  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  undoubtedly  would  have  voted 
against  the  Hays  amendment,  and  the 
Pindley  amendment. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  minority  leader  for 
yielding.  I  must  express  my  regret  that  he 
has  taken  the  posiUon  that  if  he  were  a 
member  of  the  committee  he  would  have 
voted  against  the  language  In  the  bUl. 
yet  now  he  is  not  opposing  it.  The  lan- 
guage has  not  been  modified  in  any  sub- 
stantial way.  What  has  come  out  as  a 
result  of  the  discussion  has  been  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  lo<«>hole  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  use.  AU  our  committee  has  done 
has  been  to  put  the  monkey  on  the 
President's  beck.  The  minority  leader 
says  that  this  is  aU  right.  The  President 
win  apparently  go  ahead  and  utilize  the 
waiver,  and  Greece  wUl  be  provided  with 
the  assistance  and  Congress  wlU  have 
expressed  its  views  with  respect  to  the 
Greek  question. 

I  would  think  the  wiser  course  would 
be  to  strike  the  language  entirely  The 
views  of  Congress  are  a  matter  of  record 
on  what  we  have  said  here  today,  and  we 
would  be  at  least  as  weU  off  if  there  were 
no  restrictions  on  the  President. 

Supposing  the  President  could  not  find, 
or  did  not  feel  he  should  find,  that  the 
overriding  requirements  of  the  national 
security  authorized  the  triggering  of  this 
waiver?  Then  we  might  find  oursdves  in 
a  predicament.  I  would  think  if  we  also 
add  language  saying  that  there  must  also 
be  a  finding  that  there  is  a  threat  of 
outward  aggression  against  the  people  of 
Greece,  which  I  understand  is  going  to 
be  offered,  we  wiU  be  compounding  the 
confusion  which  the  committee  created 
by  authorizing  this  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlanan  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permissian  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  escape 
clause  puts  any  undue  burden  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
method  that  we  have  used  many,  many 
times  both  in  authorization  bUls  and  in 
approprlaticm  bills  relating  to  foreign 
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•id.  I  am  sure  that  the  President  wUl 
use  it  in  this  case  because  the  facts  wiU 
Justify  it.  Just  as  the  facts  Justified  the 
resumption  of  certain  aid  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  a  few  months  ago. 

Furthermore  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  as  I  understand  It  does,  m  effect, 
eliminate  the  dollar  limitation  that  was 
imposed  by  the  Pindley  amendment  to 
the  Hays  amendment  And  as  limg  as 
that  amendment  inevmlls.  the  Kyros 
amendment,  I  see  no  harm  in  this  Hays- 
Findley  amenctanent  that  we  now  have  to 
the  bin. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  wOl 
tbe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  administration  in  the  resumption  of 
aid  took  the  position  that  this  was  for 
our  national  security  interest  and  the 
folflllment  of  our  NATO  treaty  obliga- 
tions and  not  an  endorsement  of  the 
present  Government  In  Greece? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  That  Is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  It  seons  to  me  that 
if  here  (m  this  floor  the  position  of  your 
committee  which  simply  was  an  expres- 
sion of  concern  about  the  failure  of  this 
Government  to  move  toward  a  resump- 
tion of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people  and  toward  free  elections  ^ould 
be  reversed,  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  win  be  giving  an  endonement  to 
this  present  Greek  Goverzunoit  and  truly 
meddling  in  Greek  mtemal  politics  in  a 
way  that  I  consider  most  unwise.  It  would 
seem  to  me  much  better  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent make  the  determination  which  he 
can  surely  do. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  reaUy  time 
that  we  gave  some  consideration  to  the 
purpose  of  the  biU  now  before  us.  I  think 
everyone  in  this  Chamber  win  agree  it  is 
definitely  not  the  purpose  of  a  foreign 
aid  authorization  bfll  to  influence  the 
decisions  of  peoples  in  other  nations  as 
to  the  kind  of  government  that  they 
should  have  for  themselves. 

I  think  everyone  of  us  wlU  agree  and 
I  agree  hi  retrospect,  admittedly,  that  It 
was  a  mistake  for  this  Nation  to  attempt 
to  impose  our  brand  of  democracy  upon 
South  Vietnam  and  that  that  mistake  led 
to  very  dire  and  very  serious  clroun- 
stances  which  surround  us  and  envelop  us 
today. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  this  Con- 
gress to  set  itself  up  as  the  Judge  of  what 
is  right  for  a  people  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Iliat  is  exactly  what  you  are 
doing  with  this  amendment. 

I  am  not  In  favor  of  a  mUltary  dicta- 
torship and  I  want  to  see  it  Oiaaftpeax 
from  the  scene  In  Greece  Just  as  quickly 
as  I  can  possibly  Imagine.  But  I  wonder 
If  all  of  us  here  today  really  know  the 
feelings  of  the  Greek  people — and  after 
all  they  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  Uve 
under  whatever  government  may  be  de- 
creed for  them. 

Now  I  do  not  profess  to  know  very 
much  about  Greece.  I  have  only  spent  3 
days  there  In  my  whole  life— and  this  was 
In  the  early  part  of  May.  I  only  talked  to 


a  very  few  people  but  I  did  make  a  veiy 
conscientious  effort  to  talk  to  ordinary 
peofde  and  not  Just  to  government  ofH- 
clals. 

I  tUnk  the  attitude  that  I  found— and 
I  do  not  claim  it  Is  the  majority  attitude 
because  I  do  not  know— but  the  attitude 
which  I  found  can  best  be  described  by 
my  conversation  with  one  chauffeur  or  a 
driver.  When  I  questioned  him  about 
when  Greece  would  return  to  a  demo- 
cratie  form  ot  government,  he  snorted 
and  said,  "Do  you  know  what  democ- 
racy means  to  me?" 

I  said,  "What?" 

Ba  said,  "I  used  to  have  a  little  i^ece 
of  property  on  the  way  out  to  the  air- 
port, and  the  Government  that  was 
caUed  a  democracy  came  m  and  took  it 
away  from  me  and  paid  me  nothing.  To 
me  donocracy  means  graft,  it  means 
corruption,  it  means  riots,  it  means  In- 
flation. It  means  distress,  it  means  that 
I  do  not  know  when  I  go  to  work  this 
morning  whether  I  win  be  able  to  work 
and  whether  the  people  there  win  let  me 

WOl*." 

He  said.  "It  means  histabiUty.  and  if 
Greece  ever  needed  stability  it  needed  It 
at  the  time  the  present  regime  took  ovw. 

"We  have  had  stabUIty  since  that  re- 
gime took  over." 

I  do  not  think  you  can  ever  ask  Greece 
to  fulflU  its  commitments  to  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  If.  In  that  most  strategic 
part  of  the  wmid  where  Turkey  is 
doubtful,  Israel  is  ready  to  go  up  in 
flames,  the  strategic  Dardanelles  axe  in 
doubt,  and  the  6th  Fleet  Is  in  trouble — 
I  do  not  think  you  can  ask  Greece  to 
maintain  its  commitments  to  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  if  it  must  work  from 
an  unstable  base.  That  is  what  you  would 
get — an  unstable  base — if  you  prema- 
turely tried  to  restore  the  old  type  of 
corrupt  democracy. 

I  said  to  this  chauffeur,  "What  do  you 
think  of  this  famous  actress  who  goes 
around  telling  Americans  that  Greece 
should  return  to  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem?" 

He  said,  "Her  father  was  a  Communist 
and  her  husband  is  a  Communist  and 
she  wants  a  retiun  to  the  graft  and  the 
corruption  because  that  kind  of  instabU- 
ity  is  what  communism  feeds  upon." 

He  then  went  on,  "We  win  have  de- 
mocracy in  due  time,  but  before  we  can 
get  a  true  and  an  honest  democracy,  we 
must  have  stablUty,  and  we  must  wait." 

I  think  that  the  Judgment  of  these 
people  is  worthy  of  consideration  tmd  we 
should  not  set  ourselves  up  m  this  body 
as  their  mind  and  their  consctaice  to 
decide  for  them  what  is  best  for  them 
in  terms  of  our  own  ssrstem  ot  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gmtleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  who  Is  a  member  of  tbe 
Armed  Services  Committee,  if  the  real 
point  here  is — ^not  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  have  in  Greece— I  have  no 
brief  for  these  colonels  and  I  have  no 
brief  for  the  Communist  govonment  In 
ChUe;  I  have  no  particular  brief  for  any 
foreign  government — but  ia  not  tbe  point 


of  foreign  aid.  and  particularly  miUtaiy 
aid.  our  interest,  and  is  it  not  highly  Im- 
portant to  us  to  add  that  anchor  In  the 
eastern  aid  of  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
gardless of  tbe  type  of  government  they 
may  have  today  or  tomorrow? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  point  of  foreign  aid  Is 
our  interest  as  a  member  of  the  free 
world,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  tbe 
entire  free  world. 

(Mr.  SCHMTTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  R«co»d.) 

Mr.  SCHMTIZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Gentlemen  from  Massa- 
chusetts. It  seems  nonsensical  to  cut  off 
aid  to  one  of  our  NATO  allies  at  this 
point.  At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union 
is  increasing  Its  naval  presence  in  the 
Mediterranean  by  leaps  and  bounds  why 
Jeopardize  the  pro- Western  stance  of  a 
Uttoral  nation  of  vast  strategic  Impor- 
tance for  the  entire  free  world? 

The  Government  of  Greece  is  pro- 
United  States.  pro-NATO,  pro-free  world 
and  anti-Communist.  Greece  is  ^e  only 
Balkan  nation  not  currently  In  the  Com- 
munist camp.  It  is  flanked  by  two  NATO 
nations.  Italy  and  Turkey,  ii^ilch  are 
showing  increasing  signs  of  instability. 
Is  it  really  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
contribute  to  the  destabllization  of 
Greece? 

The  only  rationale  behind  foreign  aid 
as  I  imderstand  it  is  to  strengthen  those 
nations  whose  strength  coincides  wlUi 
the  national  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  Greece  certainly  falls  into  this 
category.  If  we  are  going  to  spend  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dollars  the  least  they 
can  expect  in  return  is  an  increase  in 
their  security. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  tbe 
present  Government  of  Greece  has  not 
felt  It  necessary  to  erect  walls  and  string 
up  miles  of  barbed  wire  to  keep  people 
behind  some  type  of  "Grecian  curtain." 
although  from  some  of  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  tonii^t  one  ml^t 
think  that  this  was  the  case. 

Aid  to  Greece  makes  good  sense  and 
should  be  continued. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  amendment  to  strike  the  provisions 
of  this  bin  which  would  deny  aid  to 
Greece.  I  would  Uke  to  associate  myself 
with  tbe  remailcs  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Gussn)  atM!  tbe  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bmocx). 

Contrary  to  the  misleading  reports  of 
some  American  and  anti-Greek  Govern- 
ment smtlment  circulated  by  a  smaU  mi- 
nority, the  Gre^  Government  has  the 
overv^ielming  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  Gre^  people.  Likewise,  the  UB. 
Government  has  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  majority  of  citizens  in  Greece, 
and  I  personaUy  fed  that  Greece  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  loyal  NATO  mem- 
bers. 

The  history  of  Greece  has  been  the 
story  (tf  a  constant  struggle  to  keep 
burning  the  flame  of  liberty.  The 
achievements  oi  the  Gredc  people  and 
their  contributions  to  western  civiliza- 
tion in  art,  architecture,  science,  drama 
and  Uterature  tiave  been  unsurpaesed  by 
any  other  culture.  Yet  today,  we  hear 
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▼olces  In  this  House  highly  oritlcml  of 
the  preecat  Greek  Ooveminent.  These 
peoide  bmre  been  Hstenlng  to  the  wrcng 
votces;  voices  of  pelade  of  a  aodal  stiata 
in  Greece  who  should  not  influoice  our 
decisions. 

I  have  talked  with  many  of  my  ocxistlt- 
uents  of  Greek  origin,  and  they  are 
most  enthusiastic  about  the  present 
Ooyemment  of  Greece,  and  have  urged 
us  to  do  everything  we  can  to  help  the 
government.  These  Americans  of  Greek 
origin  believe  that  the  present  Greek 
Government  has  been  dedicated  to  sound 
remedial  reforms,  both  social  and  eco- 
nomic, and  that  these  reforms  have 
greatly  benefited  the  entire  natl(m.  The 
progress  and  tranouUllty  which  has 
taken  place  in  Greece  during  the  past  4 
years,  has  been  evident  to  the  1  ^  milUon 
tourists  last  year,  many  of  whom  were 
Greek  ethnics  from  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ties  between  the 
Greek  people  and  the  American  pecvle 
are  strong.  The  Greeks  have  been  among 
our  greatest  friends  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. I  do  not  believe  that  we  as  a 
nation  should  Impose  our  wHI  on  other 
peoples  as  to  the  type  of  govertmient  they 
must  have  before  they  can  receive  mili- 
tary aid.  We  make  no  such  demands  on 
Bolivia.  Chile,  Haiti,  or  many  of  the 
African  nations  which  are  just  as  dic- 
tatorial, if  not  more  so,  than  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece. 

NATO  cannot  survive  without  the 
strong  anchor  of  Greece;  nor  can  Israel. 
For  without  Greece  we  would  have  no 
base  for  our  fleet  in  that  vast  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

We  should  do  all  In  otn-  power  to  help 
Greece.  I  shall  vote  no  on  the  final  pas- 
sage of  this  Ull,  because  of  these  provi- 
sions if  the  amendment  falls. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  c^ered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bmua) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bmua  of  Mas- 
sachusetts) there  were— ayes  57,  noes 
122. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AlCKNnMKMT  OmXD   BT   lO.   PVCINSKI 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  PwawMu:  Page 
13.  line  9.  strike  out  the  word  "not"  «nd 
on  Une  10  substitute  tbe  word  "when"  for  tbe 
'  "unleM". 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  further  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine.  What  it  would  really  do  is 
have  the  language  read: 

ThU  restriction  may  be  walwd  .  .  .  when 
the  President  finds  that  overriding  require- 
ments of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  justify  such  a  waiver. 

This  means  that  Greece  would  be 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  all  other 
nations  In  qualifying  for  military  aid. 
The  President  must  now  certify  that 
military  aid  to  any  coimtry  is  vital  to 
American  security. 

It  Is  really  a  perfecting  amendment.  It 
puts  the  whole  thing  on  a  more  positive 


tone  and  gives  the  President  greater  lati- 
tude in  deciding  when  glvhig  military  aid 
to  Greece  is  luitmef  .  I.  mysdf ,  baUflve  «« 
ought  to  continue  to  help  Greece.  I  have 
said  here  before  Greece  is  the  anchor  of 
our  whole  defense  structure  tn  Europe. 
There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
loss  of  Greece  would  make  vm  suffer  an 
enormous  kias.  We  need  Greece  a  good 
deal  more  than  Greece  needs  us  at  this 
Juncture  in  wocld  affairs.  That  is  my  I 
am  opposed  to  any  restrictions  on  aid  to 
Greece. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chaliman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yidd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  (dd 
English  teacher.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  have  no  objection  to  his  language. 
It  substitutes  "may"  for  "may  not^"  and 
"when"  for  "imless."  If  there  is  any  sub- 
stantive change  in  the  meaning  of  it.  It 
asd^wsme.    

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  puts  the  whole 
thing  on  an  affirmative  tone. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  puts  it  on  a  more  posi- 
tive basis,  and  It  also  proves  the  gentle- 
man Is  another  frlmd  ot  Greece,  and  I 
am  all  for  that 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  niinolB  (Mr.  Pucdtski)  . 

llie  amendment  was  agrned  to. 


BT    MB.   FOLTOW  OT 

nmraTLVAMiA 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennss^vania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

llie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amsnrtmwnt  offered  by  Mr.  Fdltok  of 
PnmsylTaiite:  Pag»  it.  Una  la.  ImmedlatelT 
after  ntaltod  BUtss'  liMsrt  a  oonuna  and 
the  fioUowliig:  *'aiKl  the  proteetton  ot  the 
psopla  oC  Orsem  agalast  outside  I 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment. As  the  language  now  reads,  as 
amended  with  this  recent  amendment,  it 
now  reads: 

This  resbletlon  may  be  waived  whan  the 
President  finds  thAt  overriding  requirements 
or  tbe  natlooal  security  of  the  T7nlted  States 
Justify  sueh  a  wall 


My  amendment  simply  adds  after  ttie 
words  "United  States"— 
and  tba  prateottoo  ot  tb»  psople  of  Orssos 
against  outside  sggresslon"  to  justify  such  a 
walvsr. 

With  my  amendment  the  provision  will 
now  read: 

This  restriction  may  be  waived  when  the 
President  finds  that  overriding  requirements 
of  the  nat.lonal  security  of  the  TTnlted  States 
and  the  protection  of  the  people  of  Oreece 
against  outside  aggression  justify  such  a 
waiver. 

This  means  that  the  United  States  is 
stating  that  the  United  States  will  fulfill 
our  oUigation  under  the  NATO  treaty  for 
protection  of  the  Gredc  pecvle.  and  that 
we  have  equal  feeling  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  of  Oreece  as  well  as  Just  the 
seeuritgr  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  strongly  admired  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Greece  over  the  years.  I  must  say 
to  the  Members  that  the  people  of  Greece 
are  as  fine  people  as  there  are  anywhere, 
and  as  good  friends  of  the  American 


people  as  we  have  anywhere.  Let  us  con- 
tinue this  long  frienddilp  between  the 
American  people  and  the  Greek  peoDle. 
Many  who  have  been  friends  of  Gnaoe 
have  voted  for  this  provision  in  oider 
that  the  Greek  people  shall  have  the 
onxutunlty  to  move  toward  democracy, 
and  parliaznentary  form  of  government 
To  provide  that  the  PresidMit  can 
exerdae  the  waiver  imder  this  bill  taking 
into  oooslderatlon  only  the  security  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  not 
enoui^.  Tlie  language  ot  the  provlskm 
should  also  state  the  President  can  use 
the  waiver  when  it  is  tor  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
protection  of  the  peoide  of  Greece  against 
outside  aggression. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Uz.  Chairman,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  my  friend  chairman  Morgan. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  Just  want  to  say  that 
I  am  afraid  this  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  double-barreled  deter- 
mination. I  feel  this  amendment  has  al- 
ready been  perfected  enough.  I  should 
like  to  proceed  with  the  next  section,  If 
we  can. 

I  hate  to  put  the  President  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  has  to  make  this  kind  of 
a  determination.  I  reluctantly  have  to 
oppose  the  gentleman's  amendmoit 

Mr.  VULTCOi  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
to  disagree  with  my  chairman,  because 
I  believe  we  should  specifically  state  the 
waiver  can  be  used  not  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  national  securi^  of  the  American 
people,  but  also  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  of  Greece  against  outside  aggres- 
sion, which  is  our  UB.  NATO  commit- 
ment. When  the  provision  place  the  de- 
cision by  the  President  to  use  the  waiver 
solely  on  the  national  security  of  the 
American  people  Congress  certainly 
would  be  ignoring  the  good  people  of 
Greece. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  (H>po8itlon  to  the  amendment. 

When  this  amendment  was  first  pre- 
sented to  me  it  read  "or"  and  not  "and" 
and  I  had  no  objection  to  tt.  because 
there  were  two  provisions  under  which 
the  President  could  exercise  his  power  of 
waiver. 

When  we  ask  the  Presidait  to  make 
both  findings.  I  can  envision  a  situation 
where  it  might  be  determined  to  be  in  the 
Interest  of  the  natlcxial  security  of  the 
United  States  but  where  there  was  no  di- 
rect threat  to  the  people  of  Greece,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  the  President  would 
be  able  to  make  the  fbMUng  that  the 
waiver  was  required  for  the  protection  ot 
the  people  erf  Greece  against  the  threat 
of  outside  aggression,  if  there  were  no 
threat  of  outside  aggression  at  that  point 
I  believe  this  is  a  bool^rtrap  and  hope 
the  amendment  wiU  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yltid? 

Mr.  BCAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lUlnoiB. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  makes 
a  very  important  point.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  President  could  possibly  administer 
this  when  he  has  to  make  two  determlna- 
tions.  First  he  has  to  determine  that 
military  aid  to  Greece  is  in  the  interest 
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of  the  United  States,  and  then  be  has  to 
make  the  determinatl<m  that  Greece's 
own  security  is  threatened  before  he  can 
move  forward  with  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram the  gentleman  from  Ohio  described 
earlier  in  our  discusslan. 

It  seems  to  me  this  would  really  tie  the 
hands  ot  the  President.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  President  could  ever  make  that  de- 
teniUnaticm. 

For  that  reason.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected,  as  the  distingulBhed  mi- 
nority lefider  of  the  committee  so  do- 
quently  stated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fultoh)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AlCBKDlCDfT   OITBUD    BT    KB.    OBBWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DsawmsKi:  On 
page  IS,  Une  13,  stniEe  out  "and"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  This  is  an  attempt 
to  add  a  technical  amenctanent  to  the 
restriction  relating  to  aid  to  Pakistan. 
Specifically  it  is  my  intention  in  this 
amendment — and  I  believe  I  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey — to  create  fiezibillty  whereby 
specifically  in  the  case  of  Public  Law  480 
funds  and  other  items  made  necessary 
by  emergency  famine  conditions  tn  East 
Pakistan  that  the  language  in  the  bill 
would  not  preclude  such  aid. 

Is  that  the  gentleman's  imderstanding 
of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  We  discussed 
this  in  the  committee  and  we  feel  that 
this  is  an  amendment  that  should  be 
adopted.  The  "and"  does  make  it  rather 
ambiguous  with  regard  to  distribution 
efforts.  It  may  be  interpreted  as  a  means 
of  limiting  distribution  through  the 
United  Nations  and  humanitarian  aid 
solely  through  the  United  Nations.  We 
agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  purpose  is  to 
permit  maximum  use  of  UJS.  surplus 
commodities  to  be  distributed  to  the  peo- 
ple in  East  Pakistan  who  are  in  obvious 
need  and  to  avert  famine  conditions  in 
that  area  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  4 
months  have  passed  since  the  Pakistan 
Army  launched  its  campaign  of  genocide 
on  the  people  of  East  Pakistan  in  an  ef- 
fort to  suppress  the  verdict  of  the  elec- 
tions of  last  December  and  to  terrorize 
the  Bengalis  seeking  self-rule  into  sub- 
mission. Since  then,  on  conservative 
estimates,  a  quarter  mUlion  iimocent 
Bengalis  have  beoi  massacred  and  7^ 
million  have  taken  refuge  in  the  adjoin- 
ing Stetes  of  India.  Even  now.  thousands 
of  them  are  moving  across  tbe  border 
into  India  every  day  to  escape  the 
humiliation,  indignity,  and  the  sheer 
brutality  and  horror  (rf  life  in  East 
Pakistan. 

n — BPsursB  or  rAicnra 

There  appears  to  be  yet  more  ti«gedy 
in  store  for  the  unfortunate  people  of 
East  Bengal.  Senator  KEinraDT  recent]^ 
brought  to  light  some  telegraphic  re- 
ports from  American  oflScials  in  Dacca 
to  the  State  Department  stressing  the 


danger  of  a  terrible  f  amhie  in  East 
Pakistan. 

Owing  to  the  civil  war  and  the  dis- 
location of  masses  of  people  from  their 
homes  and  farms,  the  sowings  in  the  rice 
paddles  did  not  take  place  in  time.  Hence, 
the  impending  shortage  of  foodgrains. 
Tbe  system  of  transport  and  communi- 
cations has  been  disrupted.  An  alienated 
population  is  imwllllng  to  extend  its  co- 
operation to  a  military  ref^e  whose 
functionaries  are.  in  the  eyes  of  the  lo- 
cal populace,  alien  in  language  and  cul- 
ture and  medieval,  to  say  the  least,  in 
their  brutal  methods  of  rule. 

The  threat  of  famine  looms  large  in 
East  Pakistan,  and  there  are  reports  to 
the  effect  that  some  30  million  people 
may  be  affected  by  it  in  the  coming 
months.  That  may  further  step  up  the 
exodus  of  East  Pakistan  rd^ees  to 
India. 

m — TKB  WAS  or  BBSIBTAKCB  TO  ABMT  BULB 

In  recent  weeks,  a  new  feature  has 
emerged  in  prominence  in  East  Pakistan, 
and  that  is  countrywide  armed  resist- 
ance by  the  Bengalis  to  the  West  Paki- 
stan Army.  Before  the  military  crack- 
down, which  began  on  25  March,  there 
were  perhaps  about  40,000  to  50.000  Ben- 
galls  trained  In  the  use  of  arms,  belong- 
ing to  the  coimtry's  military  and  para- 
military units  such  as  the  East  Pakistan 
Rlfies.  the  East  Bengal  Regiment,  and 
the  police.  These  Bengalis  deserted  their 
units  to  the  last  man  and  after  unsuc- 
cessful Initial  pitohed  encounters  with 
the  Pakistan  Army,  went  imderground 
with  their  arms  and  other  eqidiMnent 
In  addition,  much  military  equipment 
has  been  captured  from  the  Army  of  West 
Pakistan. 

This  force  appears  to  have  been  trans- 
formed into  a  network  of  guerrilla  groups. 
They  have  launched  a  countrywide 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Pakistan 
Army  in  East  Bengal. 

That  was  bound  to  happen.  Terror  does 
not  always  succeed  in  subduing  a  people; 
it  never  wins  their  los^ty  and  affection. 
It  only  succeeds  In  strengthening  tbdr 
resolve  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  to 
which  they  are  subjected  and  to  fight 
back  for  their  lives  and  for  their  honor 
and  freedom.  The  more  brutal  the  terror, 
the  more  determined  the  resistance.  That 
is  the  kind  of  battie  that  is  developing  in 
East  Pakistan  today.  We  have  a  new  Viet- 
nam in  the  making;  it  will  be  a  T^etnam 
five  times  the  first  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. I  win  attach  a  report  from  the 
New  York  Times,  of  July  30.  which  makes 
this  point  well  and  which  contains  quotes 
sadly  like  some  our  leaders  made  in  the 
early  days  of  Vietnam. 

IV — AU.BaATioNs  AiunrsT  india 

Allegations  are  made  by  Pakistan  that 
"miscreants"  are  infiltrating  into  East 
Pakistan  from  India.  The  fact  is  that  a 
large  potential  guerrilla  force  was  in  ex- 
istence in  East  Pakistan  right  from  the 
start  of  the  present  conflict.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  some  of  the  ref- 
ugees who  had  fled  to  India  Initially  to 
escape  the  Pakistan  Army's  campaign  of 
terror  and  genocide  have  returned  to 
participate  in  the  fight.  During  my  in- 
spection of  some  of  the  refugee  camps  in 
West  Bengal.  I  had  met  East  Pakistani 


young  men  who  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  army,  had  fled  to  India  to  receive 
some  medical  treatment  or  to  escort  their 
parents,  and  loved  ones  to  safe^.  They 
were  itching  to  return  to  their  homeland 
to  seek  revenge  for  the  injury  caused  to 
them,  for  the  loss  of  their  near  and  dear 
ones  and  especially  for  tbe  humiliation 
and  dishonor  perpetrated  on  tbeir 
women. 

So  far  as  the  Government  of  India  is 
ooncemed.  it  has  r^ralned  trom.  ree- 
ognizing  the  Government  of  Benate 
Desh.  They  have  accepted  and  handled 
the  burden  ot  1^  million  refugees  with 
r^narkable  fortitude  and  praiseworthy 
competence.  The  world  has  not  given  In- 
dia iuough  help;  it  has  not  given  India 
eneogb  credit  tot  ito  patience  and  re- 
straint The  burden  India  carries  is  tbe 
world's  burden,  not  its  own. 

At  the  same  time,  tbe  Parliament,  tbe 
press,  and  the  people  of  India  are  openly, 
and  for  good  reason,  sympathetic  to  the 
people  of  East  Pakistan  and  their  fight 
for  thek  freedom  and  survival.  The  fron- 
tier between  East  Pakistan  and  the 
neighboring  states  of  India  is  2,720 
miles  long.  There  are  no  natural  features 
along  this  frontier.  People  on  both  sides 
speak  tbe  same  language,  wear  the  same 
dress,  eat  the  same  foods,  and  belong  to 
the  same  ethnic  and  cultural  group.  This 
frontier  cannot  be  sealed  except  with  the 
fuUest  cooperatiton  of  tbe  East  Pakistani 
population  itself.  But  that  cooperation  is 
not  available  to  the  Pakistan  Army  at  all. 

It  is  possiUe  that  the  Indian  peopHe 
may  give  aid  and  shelter  to  East  Paki- 
stani guerrillas;  but  no  government  can 
prevent  pe<H>le-to-people  cooperation  in 
that  maimer.  Besides,  in  the  context  of 
traditional  Iiulia-Pakistan  relationship, 
it  would  be  futile  to  expect  that  the  Ih- 
dian  Government  Join  hands  with  the 
Pakistan  military  Junta  to  quell  Bengali 
resistance  in  East  Pakistan. 

This  war  of  resistance  in  East  Paki- 
stan is  bound  to  spread.  A  wb(de  people 
has  risen  in  revcdt  against  an  unpopu- 
lar regime.  Tbe  Pakistan  Army  cannot 
win  this  war.  For  that  army  Is  fighting 
an  outmoded  colonial  war  in  a  land  far 
away  from  its  home  base  against  a  vast 
population  of  75  million  which  Ite  bar- 
baric acti(»s  have  totally  alienated. 

V — A  POUTICAI.  SOLimoiT 

The  war  of  East  Pakistanis'  liberation 
and  independence  may  already  be  too 
far  gone  for  a  settiement  short  of  inde- 
pendence  through  the  processes  of  po- 
litical condliaticui  and  negotiation.  The 
question  really  Is  how  long  win  this  war 
last?  or  how  much  more  bloodshed  wiU 
there  be?  or  what  will  be  its  repercus- 
sions on  the  South  Asian  region?  The 
one  man  who  holds  tbe  key  to  these 
questicns  is  hdd  prisoner  by  President 
Yahya  Khan  in  West  Pakistan.  President 
Khan  has  threatened  to  put  the  Bengali 
leader.  Sheikh  MuJIbur  Rahman,  on  mil- 
itary trial  in  camera  on  grounds  of 
treason,  with  death  penalty  if  the  charges 
are  proved.  The  day  that  trial  begins,  tbe 
last  remote  hope  for  a  peaceful,  political 
settlement  will  have  vanished  for  good. 


VI — DAKS 


or  wsB 


As  the  power  and  tf  ectiveness  of  the 
Boigall  freedom  fighters  increase.  Gen. 
Yahya  Khan  and  bis  military  govern- 
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mmt  become  more  desperate.  Twice  In 
recent  days  he  has  threatened  to  declare 
a  general  war  upon  India  on  hypotheti- 
cal grounds.  He  is  reported  to  have  said 
CD  July  31  that  if  the  Indians  hare  the 
Idea  of  taking  a  dnmk  out  of  Bast  Paki- 
stan, he  would  dedare  a  general  war  on 
India. 

The  Indians  want  the  Pakistani  refu- 
gees to  go  back,  but  they  have  not  said 
that  they  want  any  part  of  East  Paki- 
stan. Indeed,  it  makes  little  sense  tor 
the  tedians  to  se^  a  chunk  of  E^nst  Paki- 
rtan  territory.  India  is  neither  ahart  of 
territory  nor  ptotAe. 

But  it  is  quite  Ukdy  Uiat  the  Bengali 
freedom  figbters  win  Uberate.  sooner  or 
later,  one  or  more  diunks  or  perhaps  the 
whcde  of  Bast  PaUstan  and  set  up  thtir 
own  indepaident  government  there.  It 
»cems  to  be  Oen.  Yahya  Khan's  inten- 
tion, in  that  eireumstanoe,  to  precipi- 
tate an  India-Pakistan  war  with  serious 
threat  to  wwld  peaee.  Ttat  will  be  an 
aet  of  the  gravest  ddinqoency  on  the 
part  of  a  Jimta  which  has  already  acted 
with  extreme  irresponsfbillty  and  in  un- 
believable cruelty  toward  75  million  gen- 
tle and  cultured  people  whom  it  claims  to 
be  its  own. 

A  distinguished  and  respected  Ameri- 
can. Anglo-  Blddle  Duke,  who  heads  the 
International  Reeeue  Committee  team 
studying  the  vtiirht  of  Pakistani  refugees 
in  Ihdia  is  reported  to  have  told  the 
Washington  Poet  of  July  29— Marilyn 
Berger's  deqMtcfa  attached— that  the 
Pakistani  Army  has  tried  to  maintain 
a  desperate  air  of  tension  al<mg  the  bor- 
der with  India  by  mortar  Are. 

1*«re  1»  every  reason,  therefore,  for 
the  worid  to  take  serious  note  of  Oen. 
Yahya  B3ian'8  threats  of  war  with  India 
if  he  cannot  get  his  way  in  East  Pakistan 
and  to  forewarn  him  against  such  reck- 
lessness. 


vn — PAmALTsn  or  AtoMtCAX  rctucr 

In  these  drcumstanoes,  the  paralysis 
In  our  Pakistan  pcdicy  Is  a  cause  for  seri- 
ous cfMicem.  We  are  continuing  to  permit 
the  despatch  of  arms  and  sptuce  parts  to 
Pakistan,  knowing  full  well  that  these 
arms  are  btinc  used  by  the  Pakistan 
Army  in  East  Pakistan.  In  its  war  upon 
the  petqde  d  East  Pakistan,  the  Pakistan 
Army  is  using  artillery  and  tanks  and 
Jet  fighters  for  which  ^are  parts  and 
ammunition  continue  to  be  shlroed  from 
here. 

We  have  thus  become  partisans  with 
the  military  against  the  majority  of  Pak- 
istan's pe(«jle.  Are  we  In  a  position  to  ad- 
vise others,  the  Indians  or  the  Rtaslans 
or  the  Chinese,  to  remain  aloof  in  this 
dvn  conflict? 

Our  economic  assistance  conttnuee  to 
go  to  Pakistan  even  though  the  World 
Bank  has  said  that  in  view  of  the  dis- 
ruption  and  alienation  caused  by  the 
military  action  no  constructive  economic 
development  activity  can  take  jdaee  in 
East  Pakistan  for  a  long  time.  The  money 
provided  by  us  can,  therefore,  only  be 
diverted  to  the  purposes  of  war. 

It  must  reluctantly  be  concluded  that 
we  have  already  Intervened  on  the  side 
of  the  Oovemment  of  Pakistan. 

The  Awand  League,  the  party  for 
wWch  ttie  people  of  Bengal  voted  with 
near  unanimity  in  the  December  elee- 


tlons,  is  an  anti-Commnnist  and  a  pro- 
Western  party  with  friendly  feeUags  to- 
ward the  Utaited  States.  It  is  this  party 
and  its  f {flowing  which  have  been  driven 
to  a  bitter  war  of  resistance  and  libera- 
ti<»i.  Our  policy  of  drift  antagonises  and 
ndleaUaes  a  people  and  a  potential  gov- 
ernment who  are  inclined  to  be  moderate 
and  friendly. 

Our  current  policy  assists  only  the 
most  radical  groups  in  East  Pakistan  and 
in  India.  We  are  f<naenting  a  Commu- 
nist-controlled revidution  in  ttiis  region 
and  we  are  laying  the  groundwork  for  a 
Communist  dMninated  government.  No 
policy  could  be  further  from  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  or  mww  deeply  against 
American  long  range  Interests. 

Oen.  Yahya  Khan  has  shown  no  in- 
clination to  negotiate  a  political  settle- 
ment with  the  dected  leaders  of  the 
Awami  League.  And  we  have  not  effec- 
tivtty  exerted  pressure  and  persuasion 
on  him  to  do  so.  We  do  not  seem  to  be 
sufBcienUy  alive  to  the  dangers  of  the 
sltuatlMi  and  seem  to  be  persevering  in 
their  ineffective  line  with  the  Pakistan 
military  regime  at  much  peril  to  Paki- 
stan, to  South  Asia,  and  the  world. 

By  being  firm  with  this  reckless  dic- 
tator from  the  beginning  we  would,  per- 
haps, have  helped  save  Pakistan.  By  be- 
ing firm  with  him  even  now  we  could 
help  avert  an  tmnecessary  war. 
▼nr — iTirwxLcoiCB  iiAimnm 
There  is  discussion  of  a  maneuver 
which  is  anat-hema  to  India.  This  ma- 
neuver suits  Pakistan  and  may  have 
originated  from  there.  The  pn^joeal  con- 
owns  the  stationing  of  United  Nations 
observers  both  in  India  and  East  Paki- 
stan with  the  ostentatious  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  return  of  refugees  from 
India  to  Pakistan. 

Indians  are  understandably  hidignant 
that  they  are  being  equated  with  a  re- 
gime which  because  of  its  evU  actions  in 
East  Pakistan  has  ah^ady  imposed  un- 
bearable burdens  on  India. 

Indians  have  rejected  the  proposal  say- 
ing that  the  question  of  facilitating  the 
return  of  refugees  will  arise  only  when 
conditions  in  East  Pakistan  are  such  as 
to  generate  confidence  among  the  refu- 
gees that  they  can  return  to  their  homes 
and  hearths  with  some  assurance  of 
safety  of  their  lives  and  their  honor. 

These  are  the  very  provisions  your 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  writ- 
ten into  the  foreign  aid  bUl  to  aUow 
asslfitance  to  be  resumed. 

The  Indians  also  point  out  that  close 
to  a  thousand  foreign  volunteers  are 
working  in  refugee  camps  in  India,  which 
are  open  to  inspection  by  foreigners. 
They  have  nothing  to  hide  from  the 
world  in  these  camps  and  the  Indian 
Ambassador  here  has  personally  ex- 
tended invitations  to  a  large  number  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  visit  the 
camps. 

I  share  the  Indian  Government's  view 
that  a  political  settlement  in  Bast  Paki- 
stan is  of  fundamental  Importance  and 
that  the  issue  should  not  be  confused  by 
such  diversiotuiry  moves  as  the  proposed 
posting  of  JJ2f.  observers  on  the  Indian 
side.  A  large  UN.  presence  and  the  pres- 
ence of  other  foreign  voluntary  agencies 
on  the  East  Pakistan  side  would  be  »- 
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tirely  Jostlfled,  and  is,  in  fact,  necenaiy 
to  the  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of 
relief  assistance  in  East  Pakistan. 

For  the  sake  <rf  a  Pakistan  which  can- 
not survive  hi  its  present  form  we  are 
allraating  the  peojrte  of  the  world's 
largest  democracy,  India.  We  are  alienat- 
ing the  7S  mllUon  people  of  East  Pakis- 
tan. By  associating  ourselves  with  the 
barbaric  actions  of  a  reckless  regime,  we 
are  tarnishing  our  own  image,  as  a  hu- 
manitarian, free  and  freedcKn-lovlng 
people,  hi  the  worid. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  bring 
taese  ftets  out  tn  the  open  so  that  the 
Ccmgress  can  assert  its  role  In  helping 
the  administration  formulate  a  rational 
and  meanhigful  policy  towards  Pakistan 
towards  East  Pakistan  and  towards 
bdia. 

Because  of  the  undue  soUdtnde  for 
Pakistan  on  our  part,  America's  rela- 
tions with  India  today  face  a  serious 
cdiallenge.  Indians  have  not  suggeoted 
that  we  endorse  their  viewpoint;  but 
they  are  far  more  deeply  concerned  with 
the  situation  in  East  Pakistan  than  are 
we.  We  ought  to  have  close  consultations 
with  them  and  show  some  deference  to 
their  concerns  and  anxieties  even  if  we 
disagree  with  tbem.  We  should  help 
them  to  bear  their  burden  of  Pakistani 
refugees.  We  should  not  permit  them  to 
feel  that  ours  is  not  the  country  ti>At 
they  can  look  to  for  help  and  under- 
standing in  a  difficult  situation  not  of 
their  making. 

In  Asia,  India  with  its  600  million  peo- 
ple is  nearly  as  important  as  China  U 
India  is  antagonised  to  the  point  of 
being  drivei  into  the  arms  of  Soviet 
Russia,  any  success  in  the  policy  of  rap- 
prochemoit  with  China  would  have 
been  offset  by  an  avoidable  and  unneces- 
sary failure  in  the  policy  towards  India 
because  of  a  misplaced  attachment  for 
what  is  really  no  vaxat  than  a  medium- 
sixed  middle-eastern  country.  West  Pak- 
istan. 

nt— OKTOftnOK  OF  AX  AXmCAIf  POLICT 
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There  Is  no  longer  any  ratlMiale.  if 
ever  there  was.  for  the  continued  supply 
of  American  arms  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  Pakistan  while  the  conflict  be- 
tween West  Pakistan  and  East  Pakistan 
lasts. 

All  such  assistance  must  be  stopped 
fOTthwith:  HopefdUy.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  force  the  Issue  by  pass- 
ing the  foreign  aid  bill,  faidudlng  my 
amendmoit. 

The  United  States  should  disassociate 
Itself  from  and  condemn  the  atrocities 
of  the  Pakistan  Army  in  East  Pakistan. 

President  Yahya  Khan  should  be  pres- 
sured to  end  the  military  action  and  to 
order  tiie  army  back  to  its  barracks  in 
East  Pakistan. 

Pressure  must  be  exerted  on  the  mili- 
tary government  of  Pakistan  to  imme- 
diately release  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman 
and  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  him 
with  a  view  to  setting  up  a  civilian,  pro- 
vincial government  in  East  Pakistan 
headed  by  him  and  his  Awami  League 
party  which  swept  the  polls  in  Decem- 
ber last  on  the  platform  of  autonomy  for 
East  Pakistan. 
Pending  the  formaticm  of  a  popular 


l»ovtnclal  government,  large  scale  re- 
lief assistance  should  be  furnished  to 
avert  famine  and  epidemic  in  East  Pakis- 
tan provided  it  can  be  insured  that  such 
assistance  is  administered  either  directly 
by  or  under  the  close  supervision  of  XiH. 
personnd.  by  specialized  agencies  of  the 
MH.,  and  by  foreign  voluntary  agencies. 
Again  this  is  exactly  what  yoiu-  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  provided. 

It  should  be  insured  that  there  is  no 
interference  from  the  Pakistan  military 
in  the  distribution  of  relief  assistance 
where  it  is  needed.  It  should  also  be  in- 
sured that  resources  provided  for  relief, 
such  as  boats  and  vehicles,  are  not  taken 
over  or  misused  by  the  army  for  the  pur- 
poses of  military  action. 

The  Awami  LcMigue  Oovemment  should 
then  undertake  the  responsibility  for  the 
return  and  rehabilitation  of  East  Pakis- 
tan refugees  now  in  India. 

Further  flnancisJ  assistance  should  be 
given  to  India  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  needs  of  relief  for  IV2  million 
Bengalis  who  have  taken  refuge  there. 

The  U.S.  Oovemment  should  suitably 
warn  the  President  of  Pakistan  against 
any  action  which  might  precipitate  a  war 
with  India.  Any  such  war  would  lead  to 
a  confrontation  between  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  and  the  United  States  and 
divert  attention  from  the  fundamental 
issue  of  repression  in  East  Pakistan. 

The  articles  mentioned  f<dlow : 
(Ftom  the  New  York  Tlmee,  July  30,  1971] 

PUUBTAMI    RBOnCB    Is    PKXPAKING    FOK    LONO 

QtrxBBiLLA  Was  m  Kast 
(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Dacca,  Pakibtaji. — ^Pakistan's  mUltary  Oot- 
emment  is  waiUog  (or  wbat  it  fears  may  be 
a  protracted  guerrilla  war  in  East  Pakistan, 
and  Oovemment  strateglste  are  drawing  from 
tbe  writings  of  Mao  Tae-tung  and  other  ex- 
perts In  their  plans. 

"Ours  iB  a  regular  army,"  a  ranking  Paki- 
stani officer  said  in  an  interview.  "We  recog- 
nize that  regular  armies  are  not  suitable  for 
guerrilla  campaigns,  as  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence has  shown.  We  can  shield  the  nation 
against  external  threats,  notably  India,  but 
only  the  people  can  conduct  antlguerrilla 
warfare." 

Pakistan's  army,  which  consists  mainly  of 
West  Pakistanis,  attacked  Bengali  dissidents 
on  March  26  to  re-establlsb  the  authority  of 
the  national  government  and  to  suppress  the 
separatist  movement. 

Tens  of  millions  of  East  Pakistanis,  it  is 
reported,  fled  the  major  towns  for  the  rela- 
Uve  security  of  the  countryside  and  several 
million  crossed  the  border  Into  neighboring 
India. 

OPXN  BATTLKS  VOTTOaT 

InltlaUy,  the  Bengali  separatists  fought 
the  army  in  open  battles.  Bengali  foroes 
Included  almost  all  of  East  Pakistan's  poUoe 
and  mUltta  forces,  as  weU  as  the  Bast  Bengal 
Regiment,  a  unit  in  the  national  army. 

But  the  national  :  -my  quickly  selaed  all 
the  major  towns  In  East  Pakistan  and  wiped 
out  opposition  strongpoints.  Resistance  be- 
came sporadic  and  took  the  form  of  sniping 
and  sabotage  on  railroad  Unes. 

During  the  last  two  weeks,  however,  guer- 
nila  activity  has  accelerated  and  has  began 
to  pose  a  problem  for  the  military  authorities. 
The  three  divisions  of  troops,  armor  and 
artillery  now  being  maintained  in  Bast  Paki- 
stan have  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
dynamiting  of  power  installations,  bridges, 
roads  and  bouses  by  guerrlllaa. 

Most  experts  speculate  that  Bengali  guer- 
rillas who  went  to  India  on  March  3B  have 


now  had  time  to  receive  training  and  wei^)- 
ons  in  Indian  canq>s  and  are  now  ^mxX  in 
action  in  Rast  Paldstan.  According  to  one 
eetUaate,  there  are  30,000  active  guerrlUas  in 
the  province.  One  step  toward  countering 
this  force  was  taken  by  the  Oovemment  on 
JiUy  15  when  it  organized  the  new  Raaakar 
(Volunteer)  force. 

AxnouAST  MiLinA  roamp 

Razakar  units  are  hamlet  "iiHti*  respon- 
sible to  the  local  police  as  a  kind  of  auxiliary. 
Anyone  over  14  may  Join  after  a  loose  screen- 
ing procedure.  After  brief  training  the  re- 
cruit is  given  a  rifle  and  paid  about  70  cents 
a  day  whUe  on  duty. 

"The  Ramkars  guard  vulnerable  points 
such  as  power  stations,  bridges  and  so  forth, 
but  they  «hould  be  especially  helpful  as 
memben  of  rural  oommunities  who  can  iden- 
tify guerrillaa,"  an  army  officer  said. 

The  Oovemment  says  it  has  already  re- 
cruited more  than  22.000  Basakars  of  a 
planned  force  of  35,000. 

"The  people  are  deflnltely  giving  us  infor- 
mation about  the  guerrillas,"  the  officer  said. 
"The  people  realize  that  the  guerrilla  opera- 
tions are  hurting  the  economy  and  that  this 
hurts  the  pec^e.  If  we  can  convert  this  re- 
sentment into  support  for  us,  we'U  over- 
come the  guerrilla  problem." 

The  officer  said  the  army  was  increasingly 
successful  in  determining  guerrlUa  Inflltia- 
tlon  routes  and  In  ambushing  them. 

"Mao  Tse-tung  teaches  that  roving  rebels 
accomplish  nothing  and  that  successful  guer- 
rillas must  hav«  a  base  inside  their  target 
country,"  he  said.  "This  we  are  denying 
them." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  JiUy  29,  1971] 

10     Mnj.toN     PAKiarAM     Exilss    Pbxdicib) 

BT  End  of  Yeas 

(By  Marilyn  Berger) 

Angler  Blddle  Duke,  who  headed  an  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee  team  studying 
the  plight  of  Pakistani  refugees  m  India,  pre- 
dicted yesterday  that  the  continuing  tension 
In  the  region  would  bring  the  niunber  of  ref- 
ugees to  10  million  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Duke,  a  former  U.S.  ambassador,  was  In 
Washington  to  seek  U.S.  government  cooper- 
ation in  a  number  of  programs  the  IRC  has 
started  m  IndU  to  aid  the  refugees.  In  a  re- 
port that  Duke  gave  yesterday  to  Prancls  I>. 
Kellogg,  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  refugee  affairs,  the  IRC  reported  on 
"the  desperate  air  of  tension  the  Pakistani 
army  has  tried  to  maintain  along  the  border 
by  mortar  fire  to  which  the  mission  can  bear 
personal  witnees." 

The  report  stated:  "There  Is  no  indication 
that  the  exodus  has  been  halted.  If  the  pres- 
ent trend  continues,  the  figure  Is  likely  to  go 
to  seven  million  before  July  Is  out.  Seven  mil- 
lion is  the  total  population  of  Cuba." 

Indian  sources  Indicated  the  prediction 
was  correct.  The  movement  of  refi^ees  from 
East  Pakistan  started  on  March  25  when  the 
forces  of  the  Pakistani  central  government 
cracked  down,  allegedly  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  secessionist  state.  Reports  from 
the  scene  told  of  rape,  murder  and  other 
atrocltlee,  and  Bengalis  po\u«d  into  India  to 
eso^ie  what  was  widely  deecrltwl  as  a  blood- 
bath. 

State  Department  officials  said  yesterday 
tlxat  military  activity  in  East  Pakistan  has 
largely  subsided  since  May  although  action 
against  guerrlUas  continues.  These  officials 
also  note  that  the  flow  of  refugees  has 
dropped  to  "as  low  as  30,000  a  day." 

Duke  said  that  the  continuing  state  of  ten- 
sion rather  than  any  actual  bloodshed  is 
enough  to  keep  the  refugees  coming  Into 
India.  He  said  the  IRC  was  setting  up  pro- 
grams to  use  refugee  doctors  and  teachers  to 
work  with  the  n*ng>n«  ^/^  m^  fliung  oampe 
in  India.  He  said  the  IRC  hoped  to  raise  $1 
million  and  to  get  additional  fimds,  partly 
from  the  TSS.  government,  to  run  a  program 


that  would  cost  $2  million  over  the  next  six 
montbB. 

But  Duke  said  that  any  atteoq>t  to  work 
with  the  refugees  Is  nothing  mote  than  a  pal- 
liative. "P<dltical  solutions  for  the  return  of 
the  Bengali  rtfugees  must  be  found."  the  IBO 
mission  report  said. 

There  is  concern  within  the  UjS.  govern- 
ment that  the  continuing  drain  on  India 
caused  by  ttie  presence  of  the  refugees  oould 
lead  to  ah  exploeloa. 

Soase  oOUnals  are  also  wooled  that  the 
end  of  the  monsoon  rains  la  October  oould 
bring  more  bloodshed.  IntensUled  civil  war 
with  a  greater  flow  of  refugees  could  create 
still  greater  strains  on  India. 

A  possible  Indo-Paklrtanl  conflict  carrlee 
with  it  the  potential  for  a  Slno-Sovlet  con- 
frontation, TJ.S.  officials  have  noted.  Pakistan 
is  understood  to  feel  oonfldent  of  PdElng% 
support,  while  India  has  been  backed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Hie  United  States,  meanwhile,  has  sought 
to  keep  up  a  dialogue  with  both  sides.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Joseph  J.  Slsoo 
saw  both  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  ambassa- 
dors on  'I^leeday  before  he  left  for  Israd.  Tlie 
United  States  has  wetoomed  Pakistani  Prsal- 
dent  Yahya  Khan's  willingness  to  accept  a 
United  Nations  presence  along  the  b<»der. 

The  Indians  have  turned  down  the  Secre- 
tary General's  propoaal,  refusing  to  be 
"equated"  with  Pakistan  in  this  situation. 
Indian  (^clals  say  further  that  it  Is  im- 
possible to  seal  a  2,790-mile  fKmtler  with  no 
natural  geographic  barriers. 

The  United  States  has  aOdally  taken  on  a 
low-key  stance,  urging  rsstratnt  on  both  In- 
dia and  Pakistan  and  quietly  nudging  Yahya 
to  reach  a  political  accommodation  with  the 
Bengalis  that  would  allow  the  refugees  to 
return. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  miziois  (Mr.  Dkbwin^). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXMVMEMT    OrTBKED    BT     lOL    DZLLUIU 

Mr.  dELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dexxttics:  Pege 
18,  strike  oat  line  13  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "auspices." 

Page  13,  immediately  after  Une  IS  Insert 
the  ftdlowlng: 

"  (X)  No  asBl stance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall 
be  made  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  to  Brasll  until  such  time  as  the  Presi- 
dent reports  to  the  Congress  that  the  Intsr- 
Amerloan  Ccnunisslon  on  Human  Sights  has 
determined  that  the  Government  of  BnaU  Is 
not  engaging  In  the  torture  at  poUUoal 
priaonen.". 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dxixxms 
was  allovred  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  serves  to  suspend  all  UJS. 
aid  to  Brazil  imtil  such  time  as  the 
Brazilian  Government  has  permitted  an 
official  commission  of  the  Inter- American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  go  to 
Brazil  to  investigate,  in  loco,  the  many 
accusations  that  have  been  leveled 
against  that  government  for  having  ex- 
tensively used  torture  against  political 
prisoners. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  this  language 
before  the  committee,  but  a  sudden  ill- 
ness kept  me  from  it.  and  even  though 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Oongreasman 
Donald  Fraser,  offered  the  amendment 
for  me.  I  offer  it  again  on  the  floor  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  it  is  abscdute- 
ly  imperative  to  the  interests  of  the 
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muted  states  to  sospend  aid  to  tbe  mili- 
tary dictatoralilp  in  Bzasil  uatll  mrh 
time  as  there  are  reasonable  assoraiice 
that  that  fforemment  is  going  to  pennlt 
inveetJgatlon  of  the  many  aflnisattona  of 
torture,  by  a  responsttde  Intemattonal 
sroii). 

Uaoy  em»8  have  been  wnmmt^t^  ^y 
the  nj3.  Gtovemment  In  Its  fonlgn  pol- 
icy under  the  mbrte  of  tbe  "dotaiee  of 
the  free  wortd."  Tbe  IfeCartliy-lniiilred 
antl-Oommunlst  neurosis  of  the  1M0% 
hajt  long  since  become  a  MT4inwl  and 
Inst '  tutlonallaed  Ideology  in  some  seeton 
of  the  Defense  O^tartment  and  the  State 
Department.  It  Is  a  disaster  tar  tbe 
United  States  to  embnoe  military  diota- 
torshlps  In  the  name  of  dtfentUng  the 
free  world.  If  you  still  beUere.  as  I  do. 
that  all  peoples  Inog  to  be  free,  and  would 
be  free  if  the  oiqjressiTe  forces  that  deny 
them  freedom  were  overthrown,  t^fn  It 
is  not  anti-BrasUlan  but  pro-BracUlan  to 
want  to  deny  aid  to  a  minority,  military. 
oppresslTe.  Illegal  and  nnntitgtin|  goY- 
emment,  that  has  snceeeded  In  — itilat- 
Ing  rather  than  '""'^Ithlnf  tbe  oppses- 
slon  in  the  7  long  years  since  It  took  pow- 
er, that  has  succeeded  in  making  Brazil 
safe  for  big  American  and  intw^^"**"*! 
investors  while  making  It  unsafe  for  e?en 
the  mildest  dissent,  that  has  succeeded  In 
making  the  rich  richer,  and  keepinc  the 
great  majority  ol  Bnudllan  poor  In  tbe 
abject  poverty  that  has  always  been  their 
plight. 

The  record  clearly  Indicates  that  the 
present  government  ot  BrasU  does  not 
merit  aid  from  the  United  States.  When 
it  illegally  seised  power  hi  1964.  It  prom- 
ised a  speedy  return  to  democratic  gov- 
ernment. But  after  anttmllltary  candi- 
dates were  elected  In  the  first,  partial 
elections  to  be  allowed,  in  October  <tf 
1965,  the  generals  again  clamped  down- 
even  harder,  and  dissolved  the  existing 
political  parties,  imposing  two  artificial 
parties  on  the  BraziUan  people.  Agahi. 
when  in  1968  students  and  woiters 
peacefully  protested  the  neglect  of  their 
plight  by  the  Government,  the  Govern- 
ment reacted  by  closing  Congress,  sus- 
pending the  Constitution,  and  the  right 
of  habeas  corpus. 

Indeed,  since  tbe  army  seised  power 
In  1964,  over  100  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators have  had  their  mandates— given  to 
them  in  popular  elections— arMtratlly 
■upended,  with  no  public  bearlngB.  no 
reasons  given,  and  no  right  of  ajveaL 
Many  of  these  same  Congressmen  and 
Senators  have  been  forced  to  flee  their 

oountiT  to  escape  illegal  imprisonment 

Illegal  because  even  the  existing  BrasUlan 
law  demands  that  every  prisoner  be  for- 
mally charged  within  60  days  of  being  ar- 
rested, and  yet  thousands — thmniandn 
of  Brasllians  are  poUtical  prlscneis  to- 
day, often  with  no  tormal  charges  lodged 
against  them,  even  though  some  of  them 
have  been  prisoners  6  wwyiths.  (»-  a  year 
or  several  years.  ' 

Hie  tortures  in  Bruil  are  not  Isolated 
oaes  of  police  brutality  such  as  occur  in 
every  nation.  An  IndQiendent  study  t**m 
of  the  IhternatJonal  Commission  (rf  Ju- 
risti  wrote.  In  December  of  1970.  that 
tortures  had  been  systematlaed  and  instl- 

tutionallaed  as  part  of  a  oonsdooi  ptan  of 
poUtieal   taitlmklatlon    and    i^iression 
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The  most  dramatic  Incident  to  Illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  present  BraiOlan  mlll- 
taiy  dlctatonhlp  is  the  recent  and  tragic 
police  kidnaping,  almost  certain  torture 
and  death  at  the  hands  of  his  military 
captors,  of  the  former  Brazilian  Con- 
gressman. Rubens  Palva.  Congressmsui 
Paiva,  though  elected  with  an  Impressive 
vote  In  1962,  was  stripped  of  his  congies- 
slonal  seat  and  civil  lights  by  the  military 
in  1964.  He  lived  quietly,  practicing  his 
trade  as  an  engineer.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
unta  one  afternoon  in  January  of  this 
year  he  and  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
forcibly    arrested    by    military    police 
carrying  submachlnegtins  in  their  house 
In  Rio.  His  wife  and  daughter  wen  re- 
leased after  a  few  days,  but  Congressman 
Paiva    evidently    died    under    torture 
Rather  than  admit  the  fact,  and  punish 
the  torturers,  the  Brazilian  Govoiunent 
concocted  a  story  about  the  abduction  of 
Congressman  Paiva  by  "unknown  terrw- 
ists."  And  though  this  supposed  abduc- 
tion took  place  In  February,  it  was  only  In 
June  that  the  Government  announced 
the  supposed  event.  To  date,  no  Brazilian 
policeman  or  military  enUsted  man  or 
officer  has  been  duurged  or  tried  for 
torture. 

It  is  a  disservice  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Brazilian  people  to  give  euiy 
aid  and  comfort  to  such  a  govemmait. 
Some  day  the  Brazilian  people  will  agam 
be  master  in  their  own  house,  and  will 
have  a  free  congress  in  which  debate  is 
expected  and  permitted.  Someday  the 
military  will  go  back  to  their  barracks, 
and  the  Brazilian  people  will  have  the 
right  to  ask,  "Who  supported  this  op- 
pressive government,  that  tortured  our 
young  people,  that  censored  our  press, 
that  circled  our  Congress  building  with 
troops  and  tanks  because  one  Congress- 
man dared  to  criticize  the  army  during 
a  session,  and  Congress — quite  oat- 
rectly— refused  to  accede  to  military 
pressures  and  strip  that  Congressman  of 
his  congressional  immunity  so  he  could 
be  tried  in  a  military  court.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter for  the  United  States  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  Brazilian  people  than  on  the 
side  of  the  few  generals  who  rule  Brazil 
today  by  force  and  terror. 

Someday,  too,  the  American  people 
win  know  the  full  story  of  the  nature  of 
the  repressive  government  in  modem 
Brazil.  As  it  took  us,  as  a  people,  some 
years,  to  understand  the  nature  and  dan- 
ger of  fascism  in  Italy  and  nazism  in 
Germany,  so  today  it  is  taking  the  Amer- 
ican people— and  their  representatives— 
a  while  to  understand  fully  the  nature 
and  implications  of  fascism  in  Brazil, 
Latin  America's  largest  country.  And 
when  the  American  people  finally  realize 
what  is  happening,  they  will  want  to 
know  why  we,  their  representatives,  com- 
promised our  national  Interest  and  prin- 
ciples so  long  by  supporting  such  a  gov- 
enmient. 

Hie  Brazilism  Government  has  not 
kept  its  promises  to  the  Brazilian  pe<4>le 
to  return  to  democracy,  lliey  have  not 
observed  their  mtematicmal  obligations 
to  the  declarations  of  human  rights,  nor 
have  they  heeded  appeals  by  the  Pope, 
by  international  Jurists,  by  academics, 
by  artists,  by  workers,  by  plain  people  in 
many  nations,  to  desist  fnHn  their  cruel 


and  terroristic  practices  <tf  torturing 
priests,  nuns,  students,  workers,  news* 
paper  reporters,  and  even  Congressmen. 
State-directed  terror  c<mtinue8  unabated. 
UB.  aid  has  had  no  visible  Impact  on 
Brazil.  It  has  defied  worid  pubUc  opin- 
ion. It  dishonors  the  American  people, 
and  weakens  the  chxmces  of  the  Brazillaa 
people  to  restore  democracy  and  pro- 
gressive government  to  their  own  land, 
to  contmue  UB.  aid  to  that  militarv 
dictatorship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  consideration  of 
my  coUea^ues.  and  so  that  they  may 
better  understand  the  nature  of  the 
Brazilian  situation,  I  am  inserting  into 
the  RccoRD  the  following  articles  and 
reports: 

VoLTA  Bboxda  Bmop  Bbpobts  tobtou 
Dom  Waldyr  OkUMlioa,  Blahop  of  VolU 
RedozKU  In  tbe  Stote  of  Rio  d«  Janeiro.  md( 
a  report  to  the  National  Conference  of'  Bra- 
sUlan Blahope  ooncemlng  the  maltreatment 
of  a  prleat  and  aeveral  members  of  JOC  >  Im- 
prisoned In  the  Infantry  Battalion  of  Batra 
Manaa  Blnoe  November  2,  1070.  We  are  re- 
printing parts  of  this  text:  * 

Tlie  report  of  the  following  facts  la  de- 
pressing for  those  who  have  eiqMrlenoed  **>*' 
tragedy.  Some  were  afraid  to  talk  about  what 
happened  to  them.  Others  felt  humiliated 
^y  what  they  had  suffered.  AU  at  them  wen 
under  great  emotional  stress,  very  nervous 
and  depressed.  Some  were  not  able  to  be 
heard  beoauae  they  were  sftUl  In  prison.  We 
think  that  the  following  depositions  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  an  Idea  ot  the  wn^i  of  re- 
pression used. 

BACKaaoxnro 

While  the  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  JOC  were  stUl  In  prison  In  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  members  of  the  Volta  Redonda  JOC 
were  arrested  on  November  2,  1970  simul- 
taneously with  the  mass  arrests  that  were 
taking  place  In  Bio  and  Sao  Paulo  durlna  the 
pre-election  week. 

The  total  number  of  memben  and  ei- 
members  of  JOC  prisoners  at  this  time 
amounted  to  30.  UntU  this  time,  the  deten- 
Uona  lasted  only  a  few  days  and.  for  some, 
only  a  few  hours.  Those  who  wen  soon  Ub- 
erated  did  not  complain  of  any  maHraat- 
ment. 

But  the  situation  changed  and  of  the 
original  30,  6  were  detained.  Including  a 
JOC  priest.  Father  Natanael  Campos.  The 
treatment  given  these  last  prisoners  was  In- 
human and  humiliating. 

TBS  mpoamoita 
Case  No.  1 :  X  ...  a  young  man 

He  was  questioned  the  day  after  his  ar- 
rest. On  this  occasion  he  suffered  eleotrlo 
shocks  on  his  hands  and  feet. 

During  another  questioning  session,  with 
wires  attached  to  his  genitals  and  one  h^nrf, 
he  received  shocks  while  his  torturers  laughed 
at  his  oonvulslons. 

When  the  torture  session  was  ove*.  while 
one  of  his  companions  waited  In  the  next 
room  for  his  turn.  Lieutenant  Tenorto  (to- 
day a  Captain)  said,  "Lets  give  him  a  kwt 
big  shock  so  that  he  screams  and  frightens 
his  friend  Y  who  will  be  oontlng  next.  They 
then  gave  him  a  violent  shock.  He  screamed. 
The  Lieutenant  said.  "That's  enough  now." 

tills  young  man  had  been  employed  for 
7  years  at  the  CompanhU  Sldemglca.  When 
he  returned  to  work  after  being  released  he 
found  that  he  had  been  rtlmnlintwl 

Case  # :  2  .  .  .  a  young  woman 

Q\iaatloned  Immediately  npon  arrival  in 
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•Youth  Catholic  Worksn  Oroup. 

*Por  mote  on  Bishop  Calhelzos  and  tbe 
National  Oonf  ecenoe  of  BrasUlan  Bishops  see 
"BrasUlan  Information  Bulletin"  number  2. 
Mandi  1971. 


the    pitson,  ah*  rsfoaad  to  speak  and 
subjected  to  torture. 

liteutaoant  Tenorlo  and  lieutenant 
ordered  her  to  strip.  Sbe  rtfused.  Ii«ut«nant 
Cesar  took  a  knife  aixd  cut  off  her  clothes. 
She  was  oooopletely  naked  during  all  the 
questtcolng,  exposed  to  the  ""«*«"g  taunts 
of  her  captors.  Tlie  questioning  went  on  for 
five  houra,  from  11  PJlC  on  November  S  untU 
4  AM.  the  next  day. 

lieutenant  Tsoorio  beat  her  repeatedly 
with  a  broonastlek  on  tbe  kaaes  azMl  breasts. 
She  fell  and  be  threatraad  to  Insert  it  mto 
her  vagina.  ICeanwhUe  lieutenant  Cesar 
kicked  her  and  socked  her. 

Then  they  threatened  to  bring  In  a  "good- 
sized  negro"  to  have  sexual  relations  wltti  her 
while  they  watched. 

During  another  questioning  seasion.  lieu- 
tenant Tsnoclo  ordered  wires  to  be  attached 
to  her  leg  and  inside  her  vagina.  One  ot  his 
auxlUarles  said  that  she  was  too  traU  to  stand 
It.  He  then  ordered  the  wires  attached  to  the 
hips  and  legs  instead 

Case  #3 :  W  .  .  .  a  young  man 

He  was  Immediate^  taken  to  a  dark  ceU, 
caUed  the  "submarine",  where  there  was  no 
light  and  almost  no  sir.  He  was  left  there  for 
8  days. 

After  tbe  nervous  strain  ot  8  days'  ot  soU- 
tary  oonflnement  In  a  dark  cell,  he  was  taken 
In  for  questioning  and  given  repeated  shocks 
on  the  legs. 

During  another  quesUODlng  session,  the 
wires  wwe  attached  to  his  gmltals  and  one 
leg.  WhUe  he  squirmed  under  tbe  shooka,  his 
tortures  (Lieutenant  Tenorlo  and  Sergeants 
Plres  and  Isac)  laughed  at  his  contortions. 

Besides  the  shocks,  he  was  violently  beaten 
on  tbe  stomach,  kldneya,  neck  and  face.  A 
blow  on  the  side  ot  his  head  made  Mm  faU 
to  the  ground.  Before  he  could  get  up,  his 
captors  upset  a  wastebasket  filled  with  refuse 
over  his  face. 

During  the  tortures,  one  of  the  soldiers 
offered  him  a  pUI.  Another  said  it  was  too 
soon  for  that.  He  doeent  know  what  kind  of 
pUlltWM. 

After  his  release,  he  returoed  to  his  job 
at  the  Companhla  Sldemglca  where  he  had 
been  employed  for  the  last  five  years  and 
learned  that  he  had  been  dismissed  for 
"abandoning  work". 

Case  #4:  Father  Natanael  de  Morals  Campos 

He  is  a  director  of  JOC.  Two  days  before 
bis  arrest,  he  had  been  operated  on  his  shoul- 
der from  a  triple  fracture  suffered  In  an  au- 
tomobile accident. 

UntU  November  17.  he  was  aUowed  to  re- 
ceive visitors. 

On  December  18  he  was  taken  to  a  oeU  with 
no  windows,  no  water,  no  toUet,  no  air  or 
light.  In  a  suffocating  atmosphere  of  extreme 
heat.  He  stayed  In  this  cell  imtU  January  7. 

On  the  night  of  the  8rd  to  the  4th  of  Janu- 
ary, he  was  taken  to  a  room  where  a  young 
man  whom  he  knew.  Edl,  who  was  naked 
and  covered  with  numerous  wounds,  was  tin- 
dergolng  electric  shocks  and  beatings.  Father 
Natanael  and  Edl  were  attaobed  to  eaeh  other 
with  electric  wires  around  their  fingers,  and 
made  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  De- 
pending on  the  intensity  of  the  shooks,  they 
were  sometlmea  thrown  to  the  ground,  and 
given  mcHV  shocks  to  get  up  and  resume 
walking. 

On  January  6,  Father  Natanati  received 
more  shocks,  tbla  time  wltb  wires  attached 
to  his  hand  and  foot. 

Ueutenant-Dootor  Brloo  examined  him  and 
told  the  Captain  that  he  would  not  realst 
any  more  torture.  The  captain  then  asked 
the  doctor  to  see  to  It  that  the  priest  was  in 
a  better  physical  condition  so  that  be  oould 
receive  more  shocks.  The  doctor  said  this  was 
Impcasible. 

Father  Natanael  is  still  in  prison,  under  a 
preventive  arrest  ehaige  that  was  decreed  by 


the  and  Ohambar  of  the  Air  Foroe  ICQltary 
Court  at  Justloe. 
These  are  tbe  (aota;  wtiat  tiiould  be  dooeT 
Tbe  sitoatloa  is  oomplloated  by  the  taot 
that  tbe  Bishop  of  this  Diooese  to  raqxuuUiv 
to  a  lAUtary  Court  Order  against  him  and 
is  other  priests;  that  he  U  considered  "hot" 
for  having  denounced  torturea  suffered  by 
a  woricer  and  for  having  defended  two  men, 
both  married  with  families,  who  bad  been 
arrested  because  they  bad  worked  for  him. 
I  acoept  aU  tbe  advioe  my  brothers  wish  to 
give  me  so  that,  with  my  priests  and  my  peo- 
ple, we  can  perceive  tbroui^  tbe  graoe  of  the 
Holy  ^Irit  what  Ood  awaits  us  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

WauvB  Osianaoe, 
Bishop  of  Votta  Jtedonda. 

(Rom  Tbe  New  York  limes.  Ifay  31.  1071) 

UmrEO  States  DEcmxe  Nor  To  Takx  Past  ur 

Sao  Paulo  BmraL  TWis  Yksa 

(By  Oraoe  Olueck) 

For  tbe  first  time  since  1061,  the  United 
States,  citing  lack  of  funds,  is  »«*nng  ao 
official  plans  to  participate  In  BrasU's  up- 
coming Sao  PaiUo  Blenal,  the  international 
art  exhibition  second  only  in  prestige  to  tbe 
Venice  Blennale. 

Although  ofliclals  of  the  «mtthfmi«n  In- 
stitution's International  Art  Program,  which 
sponsors  United  States  exhibitions  In  such 
shows,  say  the  decision  was  not  made  on  a 
poUtlcal  basis,  they  are  probably  also  inlndf  ul 
of  the  disruptive  oontroversy  that  broke  out 
over  the  last  BrasUlan  Blenal  in  1000. 

ABTISTB'  SOTCOIT  VrWOED 

Shortly  before  the  big  show  that  year 
opened,  the  United  States  withdrew  its  pro- 
poeed  exhibition  after  a  number  of  artists 
dropped  out  In  protest  over  tbe  "repressive 
tactics"  of  the  BraaUlan  mUltary  regime. 
Several  other  countries  also  canoded  their 
exhibits.  An  abridged  version  of  the  United 
States  show,  organised  by  the  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Visual  Studies  at  the  Bfassachusetts 
InsUtute  of  Technology,  opened  later  In 
Washington  at  the  Smithsonian's  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

Although  the  Sao  PaiUo  show  for  1971  Is 
not  scheduled  to  open  untU  September,  two 
letters  are  already  circulating  among  artists 
here  and  abroad,  urging  them  not  to  par- 
ticipate. One  has  been  sent  out  by  two  groups 
of  Latin  American  artists  living  here,  the 
Museo  Latlnoamerlcano  and  tbe  Independent 
Latin  American  Cultural  Movement. 

"We  refuse  to  participate  in  cultxiral 
aots  .  .  .  that  give  an  Uluslon  of  dignity  to 
a  Oovernment  which  steps  on  Its  people  by 
the  bloodiest  repressive  tortures  in  our 
hemisphere,"  It  says. 

The  letter  urges  artists  to  avoid  the  In- 
formal Invitations  that  It  says  are  issued  by 
the  private  but  Oovernment-approved  foun- 
dation that  sponsors  the  Blenal  through  em- 
bassies, consulates  and  "the  elite."  As  one 
such  Invlter  for  this  particular  Blenal,  it 
cites  the  Center  for  Art  and  Communica- 
tion of  Buenos  Aires,  headed  by  Jorge  Olus- 
berg,  an  art  critic. 

Mr.  Olusberg  U  getting  together  a  show 
for  the  Blenal  that,  he  says.  wiU  be  separate 
from  the  official  one.  But  the  artists  contend 
that  his  exhibition  wlU  actually  take  place 
under  Blenal  sponsorship. 

A  seoond  letter  has  been  circulated  by 
Gordon  Matta-dark,  a  New  York  artist  who 
declined  an  invitation  to  participate  in  Mr. 
Olusberg's  show. 

"It  is  now  common  knowledge  that  free- 
dom of  speech  survives  nowhere  In  BrasU. 
thus  returning  a  virtual  sentence  of  death 
against  the  Blenal  and  all  tree  public  com- 
munication In  that  country."  be  writes. 

Mr.  Matta-Clark.  a  son  of  the  Chilean 
artist  Roberto  Matta-Behaurren.  said  that 
a  number  of  Itow  Yoik  artists  had  said  they 
would  wlthhifld  their  work. 


In  Washington  Dr.  Joshua  C.  Tajlor,  di- 
rector of  the  Colleotlon  of  Fine  Arts,  said  that 
other  commitments  made  it  ln4tosslble  to 
finance  an  exhibition  at  the  Blenal. 

"We'd  like  to  devote  more  effort  to  cir- 
culating exhibitions  around — getting  more 
ahowB  by  more  artists  into  ipora  areas — and 
less  on  one-shot  art  festivals."  he  said. 

The  fimd  scarcity,  has  not  affected  United 
States  involvement  In  one  Urge  interna- 
tional show,  the  lltb  Biennial  of  Outdoor 
Sculpture,  organised  by  the  MMrtelhelm 
Museum  In  Antwerp.  Opening  next  Saturday 
and  running  untU  Oot.  3,  it  wiU  """phwf^r* 
this  year  the  American  continent,  with  con- 
tributions from  Argentina,  Mexico,  BraxU, 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

woaxa  OF  nivsasx  Asiiais 
Ibe  United  States  etfiibltion.  37  monu- 
mental works  of  contemporary  sculpture  as- 
sembled by  Andrew  C.  Bltobie,  director  emer- 
itus of  the  Yale  University  Art  GaUery.  Is  by 
invitation  the  largest.  Representing  the 
major  tendencies  of  Americana  sculpture  in 
the  nlneteen-ctxtias  it  includes  works  of  such 
diverse  artists  as  Alexander  Calder,  Mark  di 
Suvero,  Donald  Judd.  Tony  Smith,  Class 
Oldenburg.  David  Smith  and  Bamett  New- 


Participation  has  been  largely  financed 
by  the  American  Business  Committee  of 
Antwerp,  a  group  representing  the  Amertoan 
business  community  in  Belgium.  The  dty  of 
Antwerp  has  also  contributed,  and  the  Btf- 
glan  Lines  has  provided  free  shipping  for  tbe 
massive  works. 

"We  had  hoped  to  participate  in  1000,  but 
funds  were  not  available,"  said  Lots  Bing- 
ham, chief  of  the  Intonational  Art  Program, 
"We  were  only  able  to  do  it  this  time  because 
of  the  private  financing." 

Asked  whether  the  United  States  would 
sponsor  an  official  show  at  the  Venice  Blen- 
nale in  1072,  Miss  Bingham  said  a  decision 
had  not  been  made. 

(From  tbe  New  York  Times.  AprU  94,  1971) 
XM  BsAsn. 
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Several  weeks  ago  we  learned  that  Brajdl's 
leading  theater  director.  Augusto  Boal.  had 
disappeared  in  Sao  Paulo  on  his  way  home 
from  a  rsbaataal  at  his  theater,  the  Arena 
Theater  of  Sao  Paolo.  It  was  only  on  Maroh 
0  tbat  further  word  reaebed  w  outlining 
some  of  tbe  details  of  bis  dlsappearanoe. 

Beporis  state  that  Boal  was  arrested  on 
Feb.  10  by  tbe  Department  of  PoUUcal  and 
Sodal  Order,  tbe  nonmUltazy  federal  agency 
m  BrasU  in  obarge  of  poUtloal  t&veeUgationa. 
He  is  atm  b^ng  brid. 

For  ten  days  after  his  arrest,  netther  his 
ooUsagnea  ncr  bis  tainlly  oould  obtain  any 
InformMtkin  from  tbe  BrasUlan  aatborlties 
regarding  bis  wbereabouts  and  tbe  droum- 
stanoaa  of  his  arrest.  On  Feb.  20  he  was  al- 
lowed a  visit  from  a  member  of  his  immedi- 
ate family  who  learned  that  Boal  bed  been 
In  soUtary  confinement  since  his  arrest  and 
be  has  hem  "at  tbe  hands  of  his  inierroga- 
tora." 

HS  has  bean  denied  aooeas  to  a  lawyer. 
Tbe  dMtrgas  against  blm  are  allegedly  related 
to  bis  reeent  visits  to  Mew  York  and  Argen- 
tina, where  his  company  presented  plays 
orltlosl  of  the  present  regime  in  BrasU.  Boal 
had  planned  to  return  to  New  York  this 
Mpting  to  direct  a  Latin  America  Fslr  of 
OpinkKH. 

As  members  of  MSw  York^  artistle  eom- 
muntty  and  as  Ublted  States  dtlMns.  we 
are  dMply  oonoamed  about  supprssslop  of 
dlstlngntsbed  artists  in  BraxU.  or  in  any 
country.  Boat's  arrest  has  its  repercuasions 
to  the  right  of  artlatlo  expression  through- 
out tbe  world.  His  Is  not  an  isolated  oaee. 

"nie  gwisral  ttHmatt  of  enltural  repression 
In  BrasU  bas  l>een  lepotted  by  Tbe  Times 
and  other  responstMe  news  agendea. 
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to  •  tumattt  of  tiM  trnlt*d  Matloiu 
ttoA  ttw  OrffMUntkm  of  Aamimn  ataXm. 
wbow  ehartan  elcMly  stM*  that  «1m  bniHui 
TlgbU  of  ctOmum  of  mwnber  oouaUtea  b« 
ttoDonO.  and  optMld.  T«t.  BMudl  has  (Unled 
orgKDlMttocM  raeh  m  Um  Zataraatloaal  Bad 
OroM  and  Amawty  mtamatioiial  panntailon 
to  etrrj  oat  In^aittel  lUTaatlcatlons  of  Ui« 
rapoctad  tartnra  of  poiltlaal  prtoofMn  In  the 
oountty'a  Jalla  and  priaooa. 

Bvtaapa  tlM  moat  alarming  aapaet  of  this 
altuathju  in  Braall  is  th«  itiiwtmft)  oorarage 
tt  raoatraa  tn  tbla  oonntiy  (totn  our  praas.  The 
pnbUe  mnat  be  Informed.  And  we  nrge  It  to 
atand  with  us  In  our  eoneeiu  for  Augnsto 
Boal  and  for  the  relnatatemenC  of  human 
rlchta  In  BraaU. 

ITrtm  the  Waahlngtoo  Poat.  ICar.  7,  1971) 

.iMAm.  Out  Oaanxa 
or  OAS 
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(By  Dan  OrUBn) 

The  Oovemmant  of  Brazil  has  refused  to 
I«t  the  Intar-Amerloan  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Bights,  an  organ  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  enter  the  country  to  in- 
TesttfBta  ofaargas  ttiat  political  prisonaa  are 
being  tortured  there. 

At  the  same  time,  new  reports  of  torture 
oontlnua  to  flltar  out  of  BraaQ.  when  urban 
guerrillas  have  obtained  the  releaae  of  180 
prtsooecs  held  by  the  government  In  exchange 
for  the  sal*  return  of  four  kidnaped  foreign 
diplomats.  And  BraaU's  CathoUc  Ushc^is  have 
said  for  the  first  time  that  torture  does  exist 
In  BraaU. 

The  moat  recant  report  of  tortures  came 
fnxn  the  Metropolitan  Arcbbl^iop  of  Sao 
Paulo,  the  Moat  Ber.  Paulo  BTarlsto  Ams. 
deecrtbed  by  one  knowledgeable  foreigner  as 
"calm,  balancer,  highly  re^Mctad  and  for- 
mady  skeptteal"  of  torture  charges. 

In  an  oOcial  proclamation  Feb.  4,  whldi 
he  ordered  afllxed  to  the  doors  of  chur^ea 
tn  hte  archdlooeae.  Archbishop  Ams  stated 
that  he  and  a  f^ow  preUte  "personally  verl- 
fled"  that  a  prlaat  or  his  arcbdloceee  and  a 
woman  social  worker  wen  ngnomlnously 
tortured"  In  the  Sao  Paulo  State  Department 
or  Poutteal  and  Sodal  Order  after  they  were 
urestad  In  late  January  on  suspicion  of  sub- 
▼ssaloB. 

m  a  latter  smuggled  out  at  Bra^  a  fontgn 
mlsslfwia^  prlsat  working  m  the  Sao  Paulo 
arohdlooese  said  that  the  social  worker  had 
bean  "worked  orer  sexuaUy"  by  six  men  while 
she  was  In  custody.  Tlie  priest's  letter  added 
that  there  U  "a  qrstemaUe  method  of  tortuie 
for  aU  accused  poUtlcal  pHaooars." 

Arohblshop  Ams  said  In  hla  proclamation 
that  the  goTemor  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
had  offered  to  allow  the  two  prisoners  to  be 
esanUnad  by  a  physlelan  diaeen  by  the  arch- 
bishop. The  pralate  added.  "To  date,  howerer, 
they  have  not  peimlttad  na  to  carry  out  this 


Aiinbhishop  Am'a  sonisatlon  Is  by  no 
means  the  first  to  be  issued  by  a  Braalllan 
bishop.  In  July,  1960.  BMiop  Waldyr  Oai- 
hslroa  of  Volta  Bedonda.  oenter  of  BraaU's 
steel  industry.  Issued— together  with  11 
prlesu  of  hla  dlooaae  a  latter  charging  that 
a  labor  leader  had  been  tortured  during  an 
interrogation  a*  a  local  mlUtary  unit.  Blabop 
fl>»>alroa  waa  diazgad  with  subTenton  as  an 
agitator. 

In  MbTember.  1948.  Biahop  PWloto  da 
Cunha  Vaanofiaaloa  of  the  iltnoess  of  Rlbelrao 
Preto  axnntnmunleatad  two  pcdloe  officials  fbr 
having  tortured  a  Jailed  nun.  Sister  Maurlna 
Borgss  da  SUTalim.  l4Mt  August,  the  ttia^wp 
uaA  prleats  of  the  State  of  »*"^nhan  charged 
tbaft  a  yoong  rural  priest  had  bean  tortured 
tor  two  days. 

^  Other  danunetattaoa  of  torture  have  oome 
from  Arohhietap  Baidar  Caaoara  of  the 
IVortheaetls  prtnetpal  aiBhdlooaaa,  Cltnda  and 
Bedfe.  and  from  Bugaolo  n^wnti^i  ^  Araojo 


mnUhUbap  of  aalvador  and  prioate  of 

BraalL 

A  number  of  tantamattonal  90119a  have 
denounced  torture  of  potttloal  prlaoneca  in 
Brasfl.  asKMg  them  ttie  Intematlanal  Ooai- 
mlBslon  of  Juitata,  whloh  said  last  JTnly  tl»t 
torture  appeared  to  be  a  sjatwiiiallii  and  set- 
aatllldally  developed  praetlee  of  the  Braalllan 
govaiuuMnt.  "nm  jurists'  coanmtaalas— a 
BoopolMoM  organlaatton  havlx*  ccosnlatlve 
•tatua  wHSi  the  IhUitad  Mittoos  and  the 
QpuneUof  Buropa  haa  frequently  erttldaed 
Ocuuuuulst  coontrlaa  and  military  dtolator- 
shlpa  In  its  role  of  dateodbig  human  rlahts 
»nd  the  rule  of  law. 

The  National  Conference  of  BraalUan 
BlabopB  last  month  sent  Blahopa  Oalhetaa 
and  Ama  letters  of  Sfdldwtty  that  raOeoted  a 
ohange  in  attitude  among  some  biabopa  who 
had  previously  been  skapttoal  of  the  torture 
eharges.  Hie  letter  to  Biahop  Oalhalraa  said- 
"Tortursa.  uaSertuaataly.  do  ealat  m  Braall. 
and  in  many  oaaaa  In  the  moat  «h^n«g 
waya."  Ihe  bishops'  strongsat  language 
prevloua  to  this  bad  been  a  condemnation  of 
torture  "wherever  tt  occurs,  either  m  Bmall 
or  In  any  other  natton." 

a  caxTnom  ranriaa 
The  Inter-American  Commtaslon  on  Hu- 
man Bights  dose  not  aot-on  the  >«— «-  of 
published  rsports  or  denttndbttona  issued  to 
tte  world  at  large— not  ^van  tho^  issued  by 
bishops.  Rather,  it  napboOa  to  oomplalnto 
made  dlreetly  to  It  by  individuals  or  gov- 
arnments.  and  its  response  is  palnstaklna 
diplomatic  and  tlma-coosumlng. 

According  to  Louis  Beque,  the  executive 
aecretsry,  the  commission  first  received  de- 
nuncutlons  of  the  torture  of  BraxUlan  prls- 
<mers  late  last  spring.  On  Oct.  M.  Reque  said. 
the  commission  took  the  next  step  in  its 
procedure:  It  sent  the  Brazilian  government 
what  information  it  bad  gathered  c<moern- 
Ing  the  cases  and  requested  further  Informa- 
tion. It  also  asked  permlsalon  to  aend  a 
commission  members-Prof.  Duward  V.  San- 
dlfer  of  American  Umverslty— to  Invcatlsate 
the  charges. 

Reque  said  that  the  BraalUan  government 
refused  the  request  for  an  00-the-spot  In- 
veetigatlon  In  a  letter  dated  Jan.  11  and 
aigned  by  Foreign  Minister  Mario  Olbson 
Barboaa.  However,  Beque  said,  the  BraalUan 
reply  did  fumlah  Inf wmatlon  about  the  cases 
the  commission  had  asked  about. 

S^iJdlfer — who  has  been  deelgnated  "rap- 
porteur" m  the  case — Is  now  consld«ring  the 
ehargee  and  Brazil's  answer  and  will  report 
to  the  oommlsBlon.  If  the  commission  con- 
cludes that  there  have  been  violations  of 
human  rights,  it  can  recommend  steps  the 
Brazilian  government  can  take  to  remedy  the 
violations.  If  the  government  takes  no  such 
action  within  a  reasonatde  time,  the  com- 
mlsrton  can  report  the  case  In  its  *«nii^i 
report  to  the  Organlaatkm  of  American 
Statee  next  spring. 

Meanwhile,  other  organisations,  including 
the  XJA  OatboUe  Conference  and  the  Cana- 
dian Catholic  Conference  as  well  as  non- 
rellglous  groups  such  as  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, continue  to  collect  Information  on  In- 
dividual oases.  One  group — the  Braallian  In- 
formation Front,  made  up  largely  of  Brazil- 
ian exUee  and  headquarters  in  Algiers — has 
assembled  a  file  of  more  than  130  cases. 

The  Front  Is  a  mixture  of  Christians  and 
Marxists  and  Includes  some  individuals  who 
were  prominent  In  Brazilian  national  life 
until  the  military  takeover  of  April,  1964,  or. 
In  some  cases,  until  the  Brazilian  Congress 
was  closed  In  December,  1968  It  cloaks  itself 
in  anonymity. 

MAMT    ACADZlfICa 

Of  the  cases  In  the  Front's  doesler,  nearly 
half  the  victims  are  students  or  teachers; 
moat  of  ttM  raat  are  in  the  rrnHwaiiaia    paj 
chiatrlsts.    lawyer,    sodologlsta.    a    dentist, 
eto.— though  there  are  a  few  laborers  listed. 


The  youngest  is  18,  the  oldest  63,  and  the  av- 
erage  age  Is  sUghtiy  over  90. 

Most  of  the  cases  were  In  the  three  most 
developed  states  of  Braall :  Sao  Pa\ilo,  Ouana- 
bara  (Rio  de  Janeiro)  and  Mlnas  Qerals;  la 
most  eases,  a  branch  of  the  military  eervlce 
was  Involved.  Here  are  two  fairly  typical 


Victim:  Dolce  de  Sotiz  MaU,  actrees,  sin- 
gle. 30. 

Clroumstanees  of  arrest:  Taken  prlaoner  \n 
her  home  in  Sao  Paulo  In  January,  1969,  ac- 
ouaed  of  belonging  to  a  subversive  otKanlM- 
tion.  a-— - 

Place  and  date  of  torture:  Sao  Paulo  De- 
partment of  Political  and  Social  Order  (No 
dato  given.) 

Types  of  tortiires :  Violated  several  times  hi 
front  of  other  prtsoners.  Electric  shocks  in  the 
vagina. 

Torturers:  Police  of  the  army. 

Other  Important  data:  The  victim  was 
among  those  exchanged  for  the  West  German 
ambassador.  The  victim  shows  traces  of  men- 
tal disturbances. 

Victim:  Joel  Joee  de  Carvalho,  printer,  31. 

Circumstances  and  date  of  arrest :  May  33 
1969,  In  Sao  Paulo,  suspected  of  subversion. ' 

Place  and  date  of  torture:  Sao  PaiUo  De- 
partment of  Political  and  Social  Order,  on  the 
same  day  as  his  arrest. 

Type  of  torture :  Electric  shocks,  principally 
on  the  genital  organs;  telephones  (simul- 
taneous blows  on  both  ears) ;  parrot's  perch 
(being  hung  by  wrists  and  knees  from  a 
pole) ;  suffocation;  kicks;  beatings. 

Torturers:  (The  dossier  lists  10  names 
adding,  "and  others.") 

Responsible  authorities:  Qen.  Vlanna 
Moog.  Oen.  Canavarro  Perelra. 

Witnesses  and  sources  of  Information;  Re- 
ports of  other  prisoners. 

Other  dau:  Granted  asylum  In  Chile  in  ex- 
change for  the  ambassador  of  Switzerland. 

MOST  Smx  IMPRISONZD 

Both  of  these  cases  involve  individuals 
now  outside  BrazU,  though  moat  of  the 
Front's  cases  conclude  by  indicating  where 
the  victim  Is  imprisoned.  A  few  are  listed 
as  being  at  liberty  m  BrazU. 

The  places  where  the  torturee  are  said  to 
have  taken  place  were  usually  police  or  mili- 
tary headquarters,  though  a  few  cases  men- 
tion the  use  of  deserted  cabins  or  the  pris- 
oners' own  homes.  In  nearly  every  case,  the 
prisoners  had  not  been  formally  charged  at 
the  time  of  the  tortures  which  seem  to  have 
been  practiced  as  a  means  of  interrogation. 
Tortures  listed  most  frequently  are  beat- 
ings, the  "parrot's  perch"  and  "ttiephones," 
stripping  and  sexual  molestation,  electrical 
shocks  and  being  forced  to  watch  the  tor- 
ttires  of  others. 

The  anonymity  of  the  Ftont's  operation 
may  weaken  Its  credibility;  the  same  cannot 
be  said  for  another  detailed  list  of  names, 
dates  and  places  smuggled  out  of  RIoIb  Ilha 
das  Floras  prison,  for  the  16  women  pris- 
oners who  compiled  the  list  signed  It  Dec 
8, 1969. 

Brazil's  government  and  its  urban  guer- 
rillas seem  to  have  arrived  at  an  impasse.  The 
government  continues  to  arrest  those  It  sus- 
pects of  subversive  activities,  such  ss  be- 
longing to  an  armed  revolutionary  group. 
TlM  guerrlllaa  charging  that  their  in^XTtooned 
comrades  are  being  tortured,  kidnap  foreign 
diplomats  to  trade  for  prisoners. 

When  the  OAS  discussed  measures  to  deal 
with  dli^omatlc  kldnapings,  Brazil's  govero- 
ment  leads  the  faction  that  Inslats  that  these 
must  not  be  considered  ss  "an  Isolated  prob- 
lem but  rather,  in  some  cases,  an  end  to  a 
sequence."  When  the  OAS  Commissicm  on 
Hunum  mghu  asks  to  be  allowed  to  Investi- 
gate the  torture  charges — which  many  ob- 
servers regard  as  another  part  of  the  "se- 
quence"— Brazil  refusea. 

The  cycle  seems  dsstlned  to  continue,  be- 
yond the  130  prisoners  Brazil  has  released  snd 
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the  four  dlptomats  the  guMTlllas  have  kid- 
naped, unless  the  government  adopts  the 
suggestion  of  one  congressman:  Send  all 
poUtlcal  prisoners  out  of  the  oouotry,  de- 
priving the  guerrillas  of  their  main  excuse  for 
kidnaping  diplomats. 

LrrrzB  From   Ilha   Osandk  Psison 

This  is  a  statement  from  the  political  pris- 
oners Incarcerated  on  Ilha  Grande,  an  island 
off  the  coast  of  BrazU  near  Rio.  Signed  by 
Marco  Antonio  da  Oosta  Maranhao  on  bahaU 
of  30  other  poUtlcal  prisoners  there.  It  was 
written  on  the  floor  of  a  cell.  One  prisoner 
watched  while  another  wrote.  Every  time  a 
guard  passed  by,  the  paper  had  to  be  quickly 
hidden  under  a  mattress. 

Marco   Antonio   da   Costa  Maranhao   was 
later   released    in    exchange    for   the   Swiss 
Ambassador  and  is  now  In  Chile.  The  other 
30  are  stlU  In  jail. 
To :  The  International  Frees 
To:  The  International  Commission  of  Human 

Rights 
To:  The  free  people  of  the  world  and  all  in- 
stitutions that  struggle  for  Justice  and 
Freedom 

Our  voice  rises  from  the  entrails  of  the  Bra- 
ElUan  dictatorship,  hoping  to  tell  you  the 
true  facts  concerning  the  life  of  poUtical 
prisoners  of  the  Brazilian  mlUtary  regime  to 
people  all  over  the  world. 

Because  we  struggle  to  overcome  the  misery 
and  exploitation  that  oppress  the  BraziUan 
people; 

Because  we  struggle  against  the  mlUtary 
regime  that  Implanted  terror  all  throughout 
the  country  since  1964. 

Because  we  struggle  against  the  antl-na- 
tlonal  and  anti-popular  poUcy  of  the  ty- 
rcmts.  we  were  thrown  In  jail. 

We  Uve  desperate  hours  jailed  In  this  is- 
land-prison, about  30  mUes  off  the  coastline. 
The  growing  process  of  destruction  to  which 
we  are  subjected  in  this  prison  clearly  re- 
flects the  poUcy  of  individual  annihilation 
by  the  penitentiary  system  of  the  BrazUlan 
dictatorship.  With  higher  or  lower  intensity, 
this  Is  happening  In  prisons  aU  over  Brazil. 
generating  a  morale  of  despair. 

We  are  conflned  In  cells  10  feet  long  and 
13  feet  wide  for  33  hours  a  day,  being  al- 
lowed only  one  hour  in  the  open  air  when 
there  is  sunshine.  AU  night  long  lights  are 
kept  on,  causing  nervous  strain.  More  ag- 
gravating. Is  the  fact  that  we  have  to  live  in 
groups  of  three  In  each  of  these  small  cells. 

Our  relatives,  who  are  allowed  to  pay  us  a 
visit  once  a  month,  are  subjected  to  grievous 
hardships  in  order  to  see  us.  Means  of  trans- 
portation are  made  dUBcult  for  them  to  get 
to  the  prison.  They  have  to  travel  in  cAA  boats 
and  In  the  back  of  old  trucks.  As  If  that  were 
not  enough,  they  are  charged  high  prices 
(Cr$10.00  and  Cr$20.00)  for  the  transporta- 
tion. They  go  through  all  these  sacrifices  for 
a  visit  of  only  two  hours.  AU  this  Is  done  to 
hinder  us  from  any  contact  with  our  rela- 
tives. 

We  Uve  segregated  from  the  world,  from  our 
relatives  and  our  friends.  feeUng  that  aliena- 
tion, along  with  loneliness,  wlU  lead  to  our 
degradation  and  mutUation  as  human 
beings. 

Alleging  censure,  our  jailers  forbid  any 
access  to  culture.  We  are  not  allowed  to  work. 
Inactivity,  coupled  with  Iscdatlon  and  con- 
stant terror,  have  generated  psychic  disturb- 
ances In  many  of  our  fellow -prisoners. 

The  director  of  this  prison.  Captain  Sebas- 
tiao  Calhelroe,  is  a  professional  torturer 
who  Is  responsible  for  a  continuous  policy 
of  terror  with  the  help  and  assistance  of 
such  abnormal  guards  as  AdUson  and  Eze- 
qulel.  We  are  constanUy  subjected  to  provo- 
cation and,  for  little  or  no  reason,  are 
thrown  Into  solitary  confinement — dark, 
humid,  tmhealthy  cells  where  we  are  kept 
for  months.  We  find  It  Imperative  to  mention 
the  names  of  some  of  our  cell-matas  who 


have  been  subjected  to  this  Inhuman  treat- 
ment :  Sebastlao  Medelros  Fllho,  Nelson  Sleu- 
terio,  Aluisio  Ferreira  Palmer,  Sebastlao,  Oor- 
neUo — ^these  last  three  went  mad. 

We  know  that,  by  bringing  to  the  pubUc 
our  tragic  plight,  we  may  be  subjected  to  aU 
kinds  of  violence  by  the  BrazUlan  dictator- 
ship. Nevertheless,  the  desperate  living  condi- 
tions we  are  submitted  to  at  this  moment 
give  us  little  choice:  either  we  pctsslvely  ac- 
cept the  growing  process  of  annihilation  we 
are  subjected  to,  or.  whUe  o\ir  strength  Is 
not  yet  thoroughly  exhausted,  we  wUl  raise 
our  voices  and  tear  the  deceitful  cloak  of  the 
Brazilian  fascist  regime  and  bring  truth  to 
light. 

This  kind  of  life  In  jaU  is  a  lengthening  of 
the  tortures  applied  to  the  political  prisoners 
during  the  time  of  interrogation  by  the  police 
ofllces  of  the  dictatorship — CODI  (Coordina- 
tion for  Internal  Defense) ,  CENIMAR  (Navy 
Information  Center) ,  OBAN  (Operacao  Ban- 
deirantes),  PE  (MUltary  Police)  and  others. 
The  "parrot's  perch"  (pau-de-arara) ,  simu- 
lated drowning,  electric  shocks  and  many 
other  methods  used  during  the  time  of  Inter- 
rogation are  now  replaced  by  Isolation,  prov- 
ocation, threate  of  shooting  and  beatings. 

Would  It  be  too  much  to  ask  for  us  to  be 
removed  from  this  Island?  Would  It  be  too 
much  to  ask  for  us  to  have  a  reg\ilar  re- 
lationship with  our  relatives,  friends  and  fel- 
lows? Would  It  be  too  much  to  ask  for  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rlghte  to  be  enforced? 

The  only  weapons  we  have  against  terror, 
against  torture  Is  protest,  denouncement.  To 
protest,  to  denounce,  we  went  on  a  hunger 
strike  against  terror,  against  tortiue  and  for 
human  living  conditions. 

We  ask  for  an  international  commission 
to  visit  this  prison  and  to  find  out  the  truth 
of  the  facte  we  are  now  bringing  to  light. 

We  ask  the  world  to  listen  to  us  and  to 
make  us  heard. 

Makco  Antonio  da  Costa. 

Maranhao. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  4. 1971] 

BxAzn.  Congress  a  RuBBsa  Stamp 

(By  Brady  Tyson) 

Every  four  years  since  the  dictator  Oetulio 
Vargas  was  overthrown  in  1948,  a  new  Brazi- 
lian Congress  has  been  Inaugurated.  s\ir- 
rounded  by  the  colorful  and  dignified  cere- 
monies befitting  Latin  America's  largest  na- 
tion. This  has  continued  despite  the  Brazilian 
army's  coup  d'etet  of  1964.  when  It  deposed 
President  Joso  Ooulart  during  a  period  of 
intense  economic  and  poUtlcal  InsteblUty, 
conjuring  images  of  a  possible  Conmiunist 
coup  if  the  army  did  not  intervene. 

Last  Wednesday  in  ite  impressive  modem 
buildings  in  BrasUla,  the  Brazilian  Congress 
began  the  work  of  its  seventh  session.  The 
date — March  31 — is  ironic,  because  that  is 
the  date  seven  years  ago  when  the  army 
seized  power,  because  a  majority  of  congres- 
sional members  In  1964  were  probably  sup- 
porters of  the  coup,  and  many  of  them  have 
since  been  purged  by  the  army,  and  because 
the  dignity  and  pomp  svirroundlng  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  session  now  constitute  a 
mockery  of  the  Impotence  of  Oongress  in  the 
national  political  system. 

Amaury  Kruel,  retired  army  manhal,  was 
not  present  for  the  ceremony.  Twice  during 
his  army  career  he  was  the  critical  man  in 
overthrowing  Joao  Ooulart:  first,  in  1964, 
when  Ooulart  was  MlxUster  of  Labor  then. 
In  1964,  when  his  support  of  the  mlUtary- 
dvlllan  dissldente  assured  the  coup's  success. 
But,  dlsiUusioned  by  the  authoritarianism 
and  continued  army  control.  Kruel  retired 
from  the  military  and  was  elected  to  Oon- 
gress In  1966  as  a  member  of  the  opposition 
MDB  party.  He  refused  te  run  for  reelection 
in  1970.  however,  saying  that  "the  national 
Congress  has  been  oastrated  in  ite  power  to 
make  decisions."  Of  his  ex-ooUaagues.  the 


generals  who  run  Brazil  today,  ha  daHlarad: 
"They  always  talk  about  damocFacy,  but  thsy 
dont  practice  it." 


POWXX  IS  A 
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During  tha  period  of  Its  graatest  powar 
and  Influence — 1946  to  1964 — ^tha  powers  of 
the  Brazilian  Congraas  were  roughly  equal  to 
those  of  the  U,S.  Oongreas.  It  had  tba  powar 
to  Initiate  and  enact  legislation  (subject  only 
to  constitutional  limitations),  to  oreizlda 
presidential  vetoea.  and  to  approprlato  all 
funds  and  eiuurt  all  tax  measures.  Moreover, 
Congress  could  request  Information  from 
cabinet  ministers.  Initiate  and  conduct  im- 
peachment proceedings,  and  aatabUah  spe- 
cial investigative  commissions  with  sweeping 
investigative  powers.  Beyond  this.  Congress 
also  had  the  power  to  caU  Itself  back  into 
special  session,  and  the  president  could  not 
dissolve  or  recess  congressional  aaaaiona. 

Before  1964.  Congress  provided  an  open 
forum  where  aU  opinions  and  Interasto  could 
be  voiced,  often  In  tumultuoua  debate.  Tbm 
tensions  and  changes  precipitated  by  mod- 
ertuzatlon  were  reflected  in  tba  widely  diverse 
opinions  and  poUtical  groups  present  in  Con- 
gress. There  were  always  at  least  six  to  eight 
political  parties  represented,  but  even  party 
positions  splintered  on  nxmierous  Issues,  and 
every  member  was  free  to  vote  his  conscience 
or  his  interests. 

The  facade  of  representetive  democracy 
remains,  as  symbolized  by  the  Congreas,  but 
ite  powers  and  prestige  have  been  reduced  to 
the  vanishing  point.  What  remains  today  Is 
a  docUe  and  Impotent  Congreas,  nw^«rig  i^t 
the  pleasure  of  the  president  and  the  army 
high  command,  atteiuling  to  whatever  details 
might  be  handed  to  it.  meekly  ratifying 
major  decisions  (when  asked  to)  already 
made  by  the  generals.  Since  1964  the  Con- 
gress has  been  deprived  of  most  of  ite  con- 
stitutional powers,  and  a  supplementary  sys- 
tem of  repression  and  intimidation  >>m  de- 
veloped to  practically  eliminate  the  pre-coup 
kind  of  congressional  behavior. 

Congressional  powers  were  drastlcaUy  re- 
duced by  the  army-dlcteted  constitution  of 

1967,  cunended  by  presidential  decree  and  re- 
stricted even  more  in  December,  1968.  Under 
the  new  constitution  of  1969.  Congreas  can 
initiate  no  law  that  deals,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  president,  with  national  security  or  fl- 
n&nclal  matters.  The  national  budget  Is  the 
responslblUty  of  the  president,  and  any 
amendmente  or  changes  in  It  must  be  ap- 
proved by  him.  The  Investigative  powers  of 
Congress  have  been  severely  clrciunscribed, 
and.  In  the  words  of  a  recent  Brazilian  maga- 
zine commentetor,  "there  Is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  can  exercise  this  function" 
with  aU  Ite  political  powers  effactivriy  demed 

The  constitutional  powers  once  vested  In 
Congress  are  now  largely  assumed  by  the 
president,  and  the  national  legislature  has 
nothing  more  than  "concessions  of  the  exec- 
utive power,"  as  the  same  commentetor 
noted.  The  president  can  recess  Congress,  and 
make  it  nearly  Impossible  ftw  Congress  to 
convene  Itself. 

In  periods  when  Congress  is  In  recess,  the 
president  can  legislate  by  decree.  Even  when 
Congress  Is  in  session,  the  president  has  pre- 
emptive power  to  legislate  by  decree  on  na- 
tional security  and  financial  matters,  and,  in 
fact,  on  any  other  matter  he  so  ehooaee. 

Three  times  since  March  31,  1964,  the 
BrazUlan  army  has  given  the  president- 
general  discretionary  powers  to  "caasato" 
elected  ofllclals  (strip  th«n  of  their  elected 
positions)  and  suspend  for  10  years  the 
political  righte  of  any  BrazUlan  cltiaen. 
Twice  these  powers  were  allowed  to  lapeo. 
but   they    were    relnstltuted    In    December. 

1968,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  pres- 
ent regime  mtends  to  divest  itself  of  this 
power. 

The  threat  of  casaatioo  la  an  omtnoua 
weapon,  for  it  can  be  uaed  against  any  con- 
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who  U  orltloal  of  the  foremoMait 
cr  who  tKliM  too  mueh  popoUrlty.  Indeed, 
to  stlfla  orltlolBn.  the  forenuHnt.  eliioe 
10«4,  bu  stripped  neMly  300  ooncneKnen  of 
tbetr  deeted  offleee  uid  poUtloel  rights 
MoreoTer.  the  decision  to  0Ms»te  ouinot  be 
Appealed  m  any  oomt,  and  the  gofenunent 
need  not  (and  usually  does  not)  mtjj^h  its 
reaeon*  m  any  detafl.  Some  of  thoee  ousted 
hare  been  Jailed  and  tortured,  and  others,  to 
eacape  poaslble  torture  or  death,  have  fled 
Into  exile. 

Xien  though  nominally  free  eleetloiM  are 
stm  ■Uoved.  strict  and  rigid  oontnis  ate 
maintained.  For  instance,  aU  eongreaaloDal 
candidates  undergo  a  securtly  check  by  the 
Braanian  army,  whloh  can  reject  the  can- 
didacy of  anyone  It  oonsldan  subverslTe  or  a 
strong  erltlc  Again,  there  is  no  aroeal,  ami 
no  em>lanatlon  given. 

The  power  of  the  goremment  In  oontrxd- 
llng  elections  wa*  made  manifest  in  the  1»70 
ypgwulnnal  campaigns,  which  began  in 
Septamber.  Bach  party  was  glyen  eqtial  time 
on  the  major  talerlslon  networks,  but  the 
lack  of  funds  tot  technical  aanlntsnco  on  TV 
programs,  "technical  difficulties"  which 
Interrupted  the  ^Meches  ot  opposition  party 
candldataa  and  censorship  by  the  army  ot 
any  arltldam  of  the  government  all  cut  Into 
the  effeottreness  of  the  i^rt^j.^iw^  of  the 
opposition  party. 

T*o  weeks  before  the  November  elec- 
tions. President  KmUlo  Oarrastasu  icedld 
announced  that  he  did  not  Intend  to  re- 
nounce the  -enseptlonal''  powers  given  him 
by  Institutional  Act  Number  6.  inrf«<fir.g 
the  power  to  suspend  the  pcdltleal  rights  of 
any  BraaOlan  citlaen.  The  next  day  a  aeries 
of  arrests  of  persons  soipected  of  "subver- 
sion" (many  of  them  opposlUon  party  lead- 
ers, InnliHUng  some  candldatee)  commenoed 
Over  2.000  persons  were  srrested  throtighout 
the  country,  and  at  least  half  of  the  amsta 
would  have  to  be  dasslfled  as  political  It  was 
In  this  atmo4>here  that  the  BraalUan  elec- 
torate went  to  the  polls  on  Nov.  16. 

Hie  elections  were  hailed  by  the  govern- 
ment as  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  re- 
gime, for  Its  party  (ARXNA)  won  a  lopsided 
majority,  with  233  of  the  810  deputies  (mem- 
bers at  the  lower  house)  and  6S  of  66  sena- 
tors. What  the  government  did  not  mention. 
In  addition  to  the  Intlmldatloa  and  controls 
of  the  campaign,  is  that  almost  half  the 
registered  tf ectorate  refused  to  vote  (despite 
legal  obligations  requiring  it  to  do  so) .  and 
that  many  who  voted  (to  eecape  penalties) 
did  so  by  casting  blank  baUots  with  antlgov- 
emment  phrases  scrawled  across  them.  The 
■P«thy  of  the  voters  produced  the  first  re- 
versal in  BrasU's  previous  record  of  expand- 
ing the  percentage  of  its  population  voting 
In  each  successive  national  election, 
ax  BLOC  vomra 
The  defection  from  the  govenunent  line 
by  many  membera  of  the  government  party 
In  December,  1968.  increased  the  already  pro- 
found district  by  the  army  of  all  political 
parties,  and  lU  contempt  for  the  lack  of 
"discipline"  that  aUowed  each  member  of 
Congress  to  vote  his  own  conadenoe  or 
Interests. 

The  Ckingreas  was  dosed,  and  before  It  was 
aUowed  to  reopen  (solely  to  confirm  the 
army's  choice  of  the  successor  to  the  stricken 
Arturo  Cosu  e  SUva)  in  late  1B60.  new  leg- 
islation was  decreed  that  specified  that  every 
membor  of  a  party  must  vote  the  party  line 
as  decided  by  the  executive  committee  of 
that  party.  Indeed,  the  flocv  leader  of  he 
party  was  given  the  power  to  "vote"  his 
party's  total  votes.  FaUure  to  vote  the 
directed  way  would  result  in  automatic  ex- 
puUon  from  the  party  and  oonsequent  loss 
of  the  poaltton  aa  a  member  of  Congress. 

In  January  of  thla  year,  the  membera  of 
the  government  party  awaited  impatlenUv 
the  "nomination"  by  President  MMld  erf 


the  presidents  of  both  houass  of  OongraH 
and  the  leaders  of  the  government  party  In 
the  Congreas.  Dutifully  accepted  by  the 
party,  thla  means  that  the  preaident  has 
handplAed  hla  own  men  for  the  eaaeutlve 
committee  which  controls  the  majority  vote 
<a  the  govenunent  party  in  Congress. 

R  has  taksQ  only  six  years  for  the  Bnall- 
lan  army  to  raduoa  the  Oongrav  from  lU 
oQoe  significant  role  to  that  of  a  ssMom-nssd 
rubber  stamp.  Kven  though  It  seiaad  power 
ostensibly  to  proteot  dsmoeraey.  and  pran- 
ised  to  return  the  country  to  dvUlan  rule 
after  "purlfyiag"  the  pcttUoal  Institutions, 
from  the  beginning  the  aetloos  of  the  army 
have  indicated  another  trend. 

Only  a  few  daya  after  Fnaldaiit  Joao 
Ooulart  fled  the  country  (and  before  Oen. 
Humberto  Castalo  Branoo  was  named  prasl- 
dsnt),  the  BevolutbUMury  High  Oommand 
(tha  mlniaters  of  the  three  armed  foroea— aU 
geosrals  or  admirals)  suspended  the  poUttoal 
rlghte  and  oassstsd  the  mandates  of  Ooul- 
art's  major  supportass  In  nnngrsM 

Before  that  purged  Oongnas.  the  "'"i-trr 
of  War.  Oen.  Costa  e  SUva  (who  boeame  the 
second  military  president  la  1M7  whan 
Castalo  Branoo'a  term  expired)  said  on  AnrU 
10,  1064:  "Let  It  be  very  dear,  we  aia^ot 
Making  legitimation  (of  the  Ivvoltrtlon')  by 
the  Ooogress,  we  are  legitimating  it  (the 
Congress)  t"  Perfunotorlly.  the  purged  Con- 
gress speedUy  ratified  the  army's  "nominee" 
tot  president,  Oen.  Oastdo  Branco. 
^Whnx  government  candldatee  tat  governor 
were  defeated  in  two  major  sutss  in  1800, 
the  army  retaliated  against  Ita  congresstooal 
critics.  Under  his  powers  of  cassation.  Pred- 
dent  Castalo  Bnuioo  canoded  the  '^filatiis 
of  some  key  msmdMrs  of  Coogrees.  Dr.  Doutd 
de  Andrade  (leader  of  the  oppodtlon  party 
in  Congress)  and  Dr.  Adaoto  LuU  Omeo 
(the  equivalent  of  the  S|>eaker  of  the  House 
and  a  member  of  the  government  part^). 
along  wUh  ISO  members  of  Congreas.  pro-' 
tested  the  government's  aetlon  and  defiantly 
camped  out  In  Coogrees  for  three  daya.  The 
army  surrounded  the  CongreM  buildings, 
finally  cut  off  water  and  dectrlolty  and  drove 
the  nntigressiueu  out. 

This  crlds  rssolved.  the  newly  purged 
Oona^ess.  watched  over  doedy  by  the  army, 
was  ordered  to  oonddw  a  new  eonstitutloii. 
Congresdonal  effort  to  amend  the  document 
significantly  was  rejected  by  the  preddent 
and  it  was  rduotantly  H>proved  1^  the  Con- 
gress and  went  Into  effect  llaroh  16,  19«7. 
The  period  of  "normality"  thereafter  iiH^ 
untu  Institutional  Act  Number  6  of  Decem- 
ber. 10«8.  which  doeed  the  Coogrees,  sus- 
pended the  constitution  and  v^ve  the  pred- 
dent the  right  to  rule  by  decree.  This  laitter 
act  was  brought  about  by  the  deOanoe  by 
aome  members  of  tha  government's  own 
party  of  the  army's  demand  that  Congreas 
stnp  a  federd  deputy  of  hta  ooosrceskmal 
Immunity.  ^^ 

Having  now  experienced  three  maj<v 
purgee.  its  consUtutlood  powers  neatly  elim- 
inated, and  "party  loydty"  Uws  inmosed, 
Congrees  waa  aUowed  to  reopen  in  liaiQh 
1070.  Daring  that  aeesloo.  the  pteeldent  sent 
it  complex  but  not  vltd  plecee  of  ledslation 
to  deUberate  and  perfect.  ^^      -b—moq 

The  army  officers  of  Braall  tend  to  view 
the  Congress  ss  an  enemy  of  "true  democ- 
ncj,"  as  a  preserve  of  "economic  Interasta  " 
as  the  naturd  habitat  of  demagoglo  poli- 
ticians and  as  a  stronghold  of  corruption  and 
InefficUncy.  Endless  debate,  constant  changee 
In  party  aUeglanoee.  galee  of  high-blown 
rhetcdo.  InablUty  to  aet  and  keepa  sdted- 
ule— aU  these  nrmgreesliiiisl  antloa  offended 
thearmylnearUsryeats.  ^^ 

Cragrsas,  aa  wdl  as  Ooulart.  was  blamed 
for  BbbbU'b  eoooooile  and  poUtloal  InstablUtv 
prior  to  the  1M4  coup.  Marshal  Corddro  de 
''•rtas,  one  of  the  IBM  coup  generals,  later 
suted  that  "unto  19M  tha  ^olv^iint  a«^ 
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(the  Congress)  Its  proposala.  and  that  thsr 
we  ndther  accepted  nor  rejected,  but  stm- 
ply  forgotten.  Now  It  is  neceasary  that  we 
have  a  Congress  with  more  harmooy  t»i«n  In. 
dependence."  ^^  ^ 

"T«B"  AMD   "T«B.   Sm" 

In  short,  the  army  wants  a  Congrea  tbat 
is  like  the  army— following  strong  leader- 
ship  quickly  and  eflldently.  with  bade  de- 
ddoDs  made  at  the  top  and  a  minimum  tf 
public  discosston.  (One  of  the  leaders  of  ths 
government  party  commented  pubUdy  isst 
year  that  the  optimum  situation  for  BtasiL 
in  hU  opinion,  would  be  when  there  wasn^ 
poUUcd  news  at  dl  for  the  newspapen  to 
prUit.)  The  army  is  content  with  iSTntes- 
ent  impotent  Congrees  and  aeee  UtUe  reMon 
to  change  It,  or  to  try  to  enlaige  or  make 
f?f"^T^^  "*•  *^  artlflctal  paruee  now 

-  !?•  ^*"  '**  *^«  government  pwtv 
and  "Tesl "  for  the  oppodtlon  party  )^ 

ThM  poutlcd  deddons  of  oontemporarv 
Braau  are  thus  made  in  a  smaU^^^ 

^I  ?;????*  P*™  P«»»*P«  ■ome  few  who 
have  aocees  to  them.  Tlie  government  is  an 
"adminl«rauve  state."  wllh  VTeTdeoJl^ 
tlw  app«„l.g„  uk»  the  Congrees  andtte 
amrt  system.  It  is  the  army  high  oommand 
which  makee  the  crisis  and  suooeeslondeSk 
dons,  and  the  preddent  (dways  a  retired 
generd) .  armed  with  his  decree  and  irirmatlnn 
powers,  who  seu  the  poUdee  and  runs  the 
nation  on  a  day-by-day  basis. 
t»,^«  "°»«J*We  has  been  set.  or  even  more 
than  menuoned.  for  the  return  to  dvuSn 
rule  and  effective  repreeentaUve  InsUtuSaS 
The  once  bright  promise  of  an  Incread^; 
broader-based  Bradllan  ddnoormcy  W3 
f?P*^»>y  ■  tendency  toward  a  lioooriSa. 
tWJPortuguese-style  permanent  tutelarJnScI 
UtodUp.  guaranteed  by  the  army.  Army  offi- 
c«^ho  might  have  favored  a  different" 
proaoh  have,  since  1904.  dthar  been  dto- 
n^^vduntamy  retired  or  have  learned 

JUST  A  FACADB 

The  inherently  skeptical  "Cartoca"  (as  na- 

ES^**^  the  hypocrisy  of  this  form  of  repre- 
sditatlye  Institutions  without  substancs  S 
^U^that  the  congt^s,  STSSoS 
the  courts  and  even  the  much-Ignored  con- 
stttution  are  reaUy  meaningless  In  domSSo 
politics,  and  that  all  this  apparatus  has  been 
maintained  'for  Americans*^??^  Si  S^ 
dllan  army  feds  the  need  of  reassurlM 
American  businessmen,  diplomats  and  mfli; 
ta^  personnd  that  the  system  of  represrton 
and  intlmldauon  u  "reaur  only  temporKv 
and  necessary  because  of  the  thrit  of  ^S- 
mumst  subversion."  But  there  are  other 
rewons  as  weU  for  keeping  the  facade. 

on^!S^**^'*  '^^^^  ^'^'^^  themsdves 
^  .^H  i°!""*  "^  egmlltarian  people 
who  avdd  violence  and  confronUttonTun- 

^_^^**'    hot-blooded    Spanlsh-Americsn 

friendship  With  the  United  SUtes  and  has 
fanded  itseu  as  the  potentid  "big  damocratlo 
brother"  of  the  southern  half  of  the  hemis- 
phere, cooperating  with  the  big.  Anglo-Saxon 
democratic  brothw  north  of  the  Bio  Orande 

»Jf.,?*^  '"^  •^•^  "»•  "«*  authoritarian 
»"»«Ulan  generals  to  admit  that  the  new 
dlcUtorld  vocatton  of  the  Braalllan  army 
may  well  be  a  long-term  one.  Therefore,  the 

l**f?"  1A*P'  °**  "^y  '«■  Americana  to  see. 
but  tor  Bradllans  (generals  Induded)  to  see, 
as  well. 

In  the  meantime,  unlike  the  old  days  be- 
fore 1964.  the  gdleries  in  the  Congress  build- 
ings are  en^ty  (or  nearly  so).  The  last  Mm^ 
they  were  full  was  when  Queen  Bllaabeth 
vldted  Bradl  In  the  faU  of  1968.  Even  the 
guards  at  the  gallery  entrances  have  been 
removed:  they  no  longer  have  a  function. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  8,  1970] 

BsAzn.  Twists  Thumbscbxws:  Bbazil  Junta 

RxFixasiON  BmruB  tbx  OpposrnoN 

(By  Brady  Tyson) 

It  is  now  Just  over  six  years  alnoe  the  mil- 
itary coup  that  placed  the  Braalllan  army 
In  control  of  that  nation's  government.  What 
was  probably  intended  by  most  of  Its  Instiga- 
tors as  a  relatlvdy  brief  extralegd  Interven- 
tion In  the  country'a  poUtlcd  process  and  a 
temporary  suspendon  of  normd  constltu- 
tlond  rights  and  praceduree  has  now 
stretched  out  tar  longer  than  any  previous 
similar  Intervention.  And  the  majority  of 
both  trienda  and  foes  of  the  military  regime 
agree  that  the  end  of  army  rule  in  Braall  Is 
not  In  dg^t. 

Three  suooesdve  Braalllan  army  gWMrals 
have  ssBumed  the  presidency,  each  eqtreas- 
Ing  the  hope  of  restoring  polltlod  freedom 
as  soon  as  the  process  of  purifying  Bra- 
dllan political  life  of  "communism,  corrup- 
tion and  chaoe"  has  been  completed.  But 
each  of  them  has  been  led  by  the  Uitemd 
dynamics  of  army  pdltics  and  military  politi- 
cal ideology  to  adopt  successively  more  strin- 
gent and  represdve  poUtlcd  measures  until 
Brazil  today  resembles  the  harshness  and  In- 
sensltlvlty  of  the  Qreek  military  dictatorship. 

Since  the  army  seized  power  In  1964,  pby- 
Blcd  force  and  torture  have  been  used 
against  political  prisoners,  dther  to  force  in- 
formation or  confessions  or  for  purpoaes  of 
intimidation  and  punishment.  But  what  be- 
gan as  an  unplanned  and  sporadic  series  of 
cases  that  might  be  described  as  "police  bru- 
tdlty"  has  now  become,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  two  French  lawyers  who  visited  Bra- 
zil In  eariy  March,  a  truly  organized  system 
used  as  a  means  of  political  represdon.  It  is 
a  system  that  has  become  generd,  with  the 
participation  of  higher  echelon  officers  and 
often  even  the  presence  of  medical  doctors 
In  attendance  who  are  attached  to  the  police 
or  to  the  armed  services. 

The  Brazilian  people  are  surdy  one  of  the 
most  tolerant  and  amiable  peoples  In  Latin 
America,  vrith  a  reputation  for  nonviolence 
in  politics.  What  are  the  factors  that  have 
produced  an  apparently  durable  and  Inflex- 
ible military  dictatorship  tbat  is  increasing- 
ly using  torture  as  a  systematic  tool  of  re- 
pression? What  have  been  the  results  of  the 
policies  of  represdon  on  Brazilian  poUtlcd 
life,  and  what  has  been  the  Impact  on  the 
Brazilian  people? 

Immediately  after  the  military  coup  of 
1964,  thousands  of  people  of  all  professions 
and  classes  were  arrested,  and  some  of  these 
suffered  various  types  of  mistreatment  and 
torture.  In  the  first  months,  relatlvdy  few 
cases  were  reported. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  regime  of 
President  Humberto  Castello  Branco — after 
the  first  wave  of  repression  had  passed — 
many  poUtlcd  factions  were  dlowed  to  oper- 
ate openly,  II  Impotently,  and  this  provided  a 
channel  through  which  tortures  could  be  de- 
nounced. Likewise,  the  press  remained  large- 
ly free,  and  in  this  sense  the  government 
was  under  some  restraints,  and  torture  of 
poUtlcd  prisoners  did  not  become  common. 

There  was  one  notable  exception,  however, 
that  demonstrated  the  pattern  that  was  to 
be  followed  very  often  In  the  f utiu-e  when  the 
army  encountered  stubborn  opposition.  In 
the  state  of  Ooias  in  late  1964,  in  a  struggle 
to  discredit  and  remove  from  office  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  Mauro  Borges  (who  had 
been  one  of  the  origlnd  supporters  of  the 
military  takeover  earlier  that  year,  and  was 
himself  an  army  officer) ,  the  army  investiga- 
tors "discovered"  a  "Polish  spy  ring."  The  tor- 
tures used  by  the  police  and  army  investi- 
gators in  this  case  were  subsequently  pub- 
licized widely  In  the  Brazilian  press,  with 
picttues  and  statements  from  thoee  who  had 
been  tortuiwd. 

As  a  result  of  the  Indignation  thus  aroused, 
the  f edard  government  named  a  prominent 


generd  to  vldt  tdbe  army  posts  of  the  coun- 
try. Hie  only  public  announoement  made 
was  that  the  Inspeotlon  team  found  nothing 
abnormd,  thus  setting  very  early  a  pattam 
that  has  persisted:  the  government  haa  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  or  serloudy  to  Investi- 
gate the  diargea  of  torture,  and  to  punish 
those  respoodble. 

During  1966  BraxU  was  fairiy  tranquU,  and 
vldenoe  against  poUtlcd  prisoners  dlmln- 
lahed  dthoogh  Preddent  Castello  Branoo 
assiuied  greater  powers  to  caned  out  the  ef- 
fect of  oppoamaa  victories  In  some  state 
dectlons. 

After  General  Artur  Costa  e  SUva  was 
elected  president  at  the  end  of  1966  by  a 
rubber-stamp  Congress  that  had  been  purged 
of  the  most  effective  oppodtlon  leaders, 
prospective  dvUlan  candldatea  for  the  an- 
nounced preddentld  dectlons  of  1970  began 
to  ^>pear.  A  mild  form  of  protest  poUtlcs, 
against  Inflation  prlndpaUy,  emerged  In  the 
major  cities. 

The  lid  was  tightened  idien  the  govern- 
ment, to  placate  a  group  of  hard-line  air 
force  officers,  announced  a  ban  on  mass 
demonstrations  against  its  policies.  Tlie  op- 
position was  thus  forced  Into  cowed  sllenoe 
or  clandestine  activity. 

By  1967,  the  government  had  secret  polloe 
and  paid  Informers  dttlng  in  the  dassrooms 
of  unlverdty  professors,  and  efforts  were 
begun  to  destroy  the  natlond  students' 
union.  And  In  prisons,  a  serious  of  Ingenious 
forms  of  torture  became  more  common. 
A    TDSMiNG    ponrr 

In  the  spring  of  1969,  a  student  was  killed 
in  a  scuffie  with  mlUtaiy  poUoe  In  a  student 
restaurant,  marking  the  first  such  public  use 
of  vlolenoe  against  unarmed  students  who 
had  begun  a  peaceful  demonstration. 
Angered  students  took  to  the  streets,  with 
labor  union  and  popular  support  that  sur- 
prised the  army.  For  the  first  time  In  mem- 
ory. Bradllan  addicts  were  stoned  and  booed 
as  they  dispersed  the  demonstrators. 

On  April  4,  1968,  a  mass  odebrated  for  the 
dead  youth,  Edson  Luis,  led  to  a  protest 
march  by  his  feUow  students.  i*«nn^^nt  mm. 
tary  police  rode  Into  the  marching  students. 
Serious  bloodshed  was  avoided  when  the 
Roman  CathoUe  bishop  and  his  priests 
looked  arms  and  placed  themsdves  lidwiiuu 
police  and  students.  But  the  deep  aUenaUon 
between  the  army  ofllcer  corps  and  the 
civilian  population,  especldly  the  students, 
was  now  in  the  open  for  aU  to  see. 

The  army  officers  were  bitter  and  reeentful, 
which  led  to  a  mood  demanding  an  end  to 
half-measures  In  deaUng  with  what  they 
saw  as  the  nation's  socid  and  poUtlcd  ills. 
An  agreement  evolved  •.mnng  them  that,  to 
bring  about  a  cure,  "the  patient  must  be 
held  stiU"  through  poUtlcd  repression. 

In  September  1968,  a  five-nxinute  qieech  by 
an  oppodtlon  Federd  Deputy  in  the  Natlond 
Congrees,  Dr.  Marcio  Iforelra  Alves,  calling 
on  the  BrazUian  people  to  ignore  the  army 
parades  on  BrazUian  Independence  Day 
(Sept.  17)  because  the  army  was  harboring 
torturers,  was  sufficient  to  provoke  the  army 
into  the  next  step  towards  open  and  sys- 
tematic repression. 

The  mUltary  high  oommand  demanded  that 
Congress  strip  Dr.  Alves  of  his  congresslond 
immunity  so  he  could  be  tried  by  a  mUltary 
court  for  defaming  the  name  of  the  army. 
The  crisis  was  put  on  ioe  untU  after  the 
vidt  of  the  Queen  of  England,  but  in  early 
December  the  Congrees,  in  a  siuprislng  vote, 
refused  to  take  away  the  legislator's  Imnra- 
nlty.  The  army  acted  swiftly,  and  on  Dec.  IS. 
1968  a  new  "Inatitutlond  Act,"  dosing  Con- 
gress and  giving  dmoet  llmlUees  discretion- 
ary power  to  the  preddent,  was  {wodalmed 
by  the  ministers  of  the  three  armed  foroea. 

icAssivx  Ptraox 

In  a  new  wave  of  poUtlcd  repreedon  many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  offldd  oppodtlon 
party  were  stri^Md  of  their  oOloes  and  poUtl- 


cd rights,  as  also  were  many  members  of  ttw 
offldd  government  party  who  had  dared 
to  vote  with  the  oppodtlon  In  the  key  test. 
Thousands  of  federd  and  state  employees 
siispected  of  being  subverdve  or  of  sympathy 
with  the  subverdves,  were  summarily  fired, 
with  no  right  of  i^iped.  There  was  a  new 
wave  of  arrests.  The  press  was  Intimidated, 
and  in  the  new  dtuation  there  waa  vlrtoaUy 
no  way  to  denounce  the  tortures  and  abuass 
of  the  poUoe  power.  The  courts  were  subject 
to  new  llmltatlona.  and  were  thorougbly  In- 
timidated. And  the  torturea  began  to 
Increass. 

Students,  dissenting  soldiers,  labor  organi- 
sers. profsBlonals,  young  priests  and  others 
became  more  and  more  attracted  or  driven 
to  underground  poUtlcd  and  protest  activity. 
and  they  began  to  organise  clandestine 
groups  dedicated  to  overthrowing  the  mUl- 
tary dictatorship.  The  first  task  set  was  to 
win  the  oonfldence  of  the  Bradllan  people, 
and  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  mU- 
ltary regime.  There  was  some  talk  of  guerrilla 
warfare,  but  very  Uttle  phydcd  vlolenoe  haa 
been  practiced  by  the  Braalllan  underground 
to  date.  The  movement  began  to  rob  banks 
to  finance  itself,  and  has  staged  a  few  dra- 
matic incidents,  such  as  the  kidnapping  of 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  In  September  1909,  and 
of  the  Japanese  Consul  Oenerd  in  Sao  Paulo 
last  March,  to  dramatize  the  pll^xt  of  the 
poUtlcal  prisoners. 

By  early  1969  the  Bradllan  government 
WAS  aware  that  a  dgnlflcant  amouni  of  tor- 
ture was  going  on  in  various  prisons  and 
army  barracks,  but  it  has  nondstently  re- 
fused to  name  courts  of  inquiry,  probably 
for  fear  that  such  Inquiries  would  encoiirage 
the  undergroxind  groups  and  pardyze  the 
repressive  work  of  the  poUce  and  the  army 
by  desitroying  their  morde. 

The  go-it-alone  attitude  of  30  or  so  com- 
peting federal  agencies  combating  "subvw- 
dve  activities"  began  to  show  ugly  tendendee 
again.  The  "Squadron  of  Death."  mmpneed 
of  poUce  tran  severd  In^Kxtant  Bradllan 
states,  began  as  early  as  1967  to  murder  some 
common  criminals  without  bothering  to  ar- 
rest them.  It  is  beUeved  that  more  than  200 
criminals  were  klUed  this  way  during  the 
high-point  of  this  activity  in  1068.  even 
In  the  face  of  protests  in  the  press.  Again, 
the  government  maintained  an  offldd  d- 
lence,  and  no  one  has  been  publldy  charged 
or  punished  for  theee  acts. 

THX  SmTATXON  TODAT 

Recent  reports  from  BraaU — furnished  by 
the  Bradllan  underground  and  Mtmvtatt 
stlU  naedlns  verification  from  Independent 
sources — teU  of  a  demonstration  of  various 
methods  of  torture  used  on  five  Uve  prisoners 
for  the  benefit  of  100  policemen  In  training. 
Names  of  the  police  Instructors  and  the  prla- 
oners  are  given,  the  time  is  set  as  October 
1969,  and  the  place  as  Belo  Horlzonte.  Other 
Tei>ort8  list  many  cases,  giving  munes  of  the 
tortured  and  sometimes  of  the  tortxirua,  and 
describing  in  detaU  the  torturee  suffered. 
The  number  of  people  imprisoned  probably 
reached  an  aUtlme  high  In  December  of  last 
year,  and  though  there  is  apparently  a  smaU 
drt^  in  the  totd  number  of  prtaonetB,  the 
tempo  of  torture  appears  to  be  Increadng. 

In  November  1960  the  Minister  of  Justice 
of  BrazU  told  Joumdlsts  that  "violence  is 
against  the  law  In  Bradl."  He  ccmtlnued  by 
stating  that  the  Preddent  of  Bradl — by  this 
time  Oenerd  Ourastasu  Medld  had  been 
named  by  Congress  to  assume  the  place  of 
the  aUlng  Costa  e  SUva — had  directed  that 
aU  federd  agendes  dedlng  with  Intemd 
security  should  review  and  revise.  If  neces- 
sary, their  methods  of  represdon  and  put  an 
end  to  the  use  of  aU  physicd  vlolenoe  against 
poUtlcd  prisoners. 

The  natlond  press,  taking  advantage  of 
this  (H>enlng.  applauded  the  offidd  atate- 
ment  and  published  reports  of  numerous 
cases  of  torture.  A  few  days  later  the  ftOnlstar 
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«e  tbm  Atr  Poro*  Mid  t*  m  ,     

that  niwnbw  of  Um  oppoattton  to  tiM  tpw 
emment  mN  erUnlnala  and  wonUI  ba  tN»tad 
M  snofa.  Tb*  prew  oaand  from  that  moment 
any  furtbar  attonpt  to  pnbUolaa  the  eaaee 
of  tortuie. 

No  ooe,  probably  inetadliig  tbe  BrailUan 
Kovemraent,  baa  raaUy  accurate  atatlatloa 
on  poutleal  panaentton  and  tortura  in  Bra- 
kU  since  1064.  But  the  fOUowlnc  Heine*— 
pieced  together  ftom  BraalUan  iXlUa,  WHiima 
In  Braan,  newpapwa  and  mafaalnM  In 
Latin  America  and  Kurope,  and  VJB.  aca- 
demics who  have  done  reaeareh  In  tiita  ma 
constitute  a  conaarrattve  noiMenaua: 

Poutleal  arrests  since  19M— 80,000. 

FMltleal  prisoners  today— 10.000  (at  which 
about  twD-thlrdB  have  not  been  fotnany 
charged). 

Prisoners  beaten  and  mutUated— 3,000  to 
5.000. 

Prlsonan  tortured  systematleaUy— MO  to 

Pnaonen  ulio  died  from  tort\uw — 3S  to  100. 

FoUtloal  eznes— l,a00  to  1300  (mostty  In 
Uruguay,  Chile.  Vtanoe  and  Iterloo,  ■m*ii 
groupa  In  VS..  Cuba  and  Algerto). 

Persona  dsprlTed  of  pOUtlcal  nghta— 4.800 
(Includes  three  nx-prmtOiuxtt.  about  90  «k- 
govemoB,  100  leglsUtcn  and  at  least  3,000 
clTll  semmts) . 

Even  If  the  above  estimates  were  cut  In 
half,  the  army  would  stm  be  the  Initiator  of 
far  more  nolenoe  th«n  the  underground. 

«BW  MRBOD 

In  Its  frastrmtlon.  the  clandestine  polttirat 
opposition  in  BraaQ  baa  turned  recenUy  to 
the  mu^-paMldasd  >i<ti»*|i«wft  of  diplo- 
mats, who  are  htfd  aa  boatagea  for  the  liben- 
tlon  of  inqprlsoned  members  of  tbe  under- 
ground.  The  current  wave  of  kidnappings  of 
foreign  diplomats  In  Latin  America  must  be 
seen  largely  In  this  context. 

But  the  kldniylngs  are  more  e?ldenoeB  of 
tbe  mniiary  weakness  of  the  underground 
than  of  its  strength,  and  contribute  little  to 
Its  campaigns  to  overthrow  the  governments 
of  BraaO,  Guatemala,  Argentina  or  tha  Do- 
minican Republic. 

There  Is,  indeed,  no  recourse,  to  courts;  tbe 
press  and  pubUo  protest  are  largely  sllenoed, 
and  outside  Braall.  International  crganlaa- 
tlons  such  as  the  TTnlted  Nation  and  the  Or- 
ganisation of  Amenean  Btatea  have  Ignored 
the  problem.  Only  m  Western  Kurope  baa  the 
situation  received  any  i^ipreelable  publicity. 
Of  the  five  prisoners  releaaed  In  Mi'Tlro 
City  on  Uareh  15,  four  «»i*it»M«d  to  have  been 
tortured,  and  one  of  the  four  showed  signs  of 
weaknesa  and  Inflrml^.  One  of  the  four  who 
claims  to  hAve  bean  tortured  te  a  Cathcdlo 
mother  superior  of  an  orphanage,  who  ^if 
olalma  to  have  been  Innocent  of  the  cbaigaa 
leveled  agalnat  her.  SborUy  after  her  arrest 
the  archbishop  of  the  dty  where  she  was 
being  bald  ewommunlcated  the  poUoc  chief 
because  of  Um  alleged  tortursB. 

The  dlssldants  In  BrariOlan  soetoty  have 
auflHwl  rapestad  ^«'*«*»  aa  eadi  xmv  noie^ 
alve  feature  was  revealed  or  announced.  I 
happened  to  be  In  BraaU  last  Sq>tember 
when  tha  government  (lni|>lred  by  the  mUl- 
tary  high  command)  announced  In  the  wake 
of  the  kidnapping  <a  the  17,8.  smhassnrtui 
and  subsequent  events,  the  Institution  of  the 
death  penalty.  Braaa  had  long  prided  itaeff 
i9on  the  dvOiasd  virtue  of  having  no  death 
penalty,  and  this  new  evidence  of  tha  hazd- 
neas  of  the  BrasiUan  army  shocked  even  the 
BrasOlan  left,  even  aa  late  as  September  1008 
The  t<»turea  and  peraeoutlonB  hAve  pro- 
duoed  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  danalr 
and  UstleasnesB  among  great  sectors  of  edu- 
cated Braallians.  (Th^t  SO  per  cent  of  BimlaU 
that  is  stm  functionally  OUterate  has  Uved 
in  despair  for  centuries.)  BrasHlAn  univer- 
sity students  are  eapeclaUy  bitter. 

*^e  hava  no  fHenda  or  allies  anywhere  In 
ttie  wortd."  one  BraiOlAn  student  told  me 
dorlng  a  visit  there  a  few  weeks  ago.  "We 


stand  tat  Jostlae  f or  aU  oar  pao^e,  ,,.,... 
for  aU  our  posple,  agaiiMt  imparlaUan  and 
military  dlctatorah^).- The  BiMslaxM  do  noth- 
ing for  us.  Tb»  Ohlnsss  ignore  vm.  ndsi  Just 

ment  heipe  the  mttltary  dictatorship.  Amer- 
ican students  and  prof esson  have  no  ^"•mf 
at  solidarity  'with  us.  Our  own  prrifsssuii 
have  etthar  run  away  or  acoommodated 
themaaivea.  Oar  parents  dont  understand  im 
and  are  aftaUL  We  stand  alone." 

vauBUH  omiauioM 
A  significant  portion  of  the  CathoUc  clergy. 
Including  some  BUhope  and  some  of  the 
laity,  hae  tried  during  the  past  30  yean  to 
create  a  church  more  reqxmsive  and  more 
belpfnl  to  the  needs  of  the  sodo-eoonoml- 
caUy  depressed  nhisses  of  BraaU.  Some  OX  the 
Church's  leaders  and  organiaations  have  be- 
come the  symbols  and  focus  of  visiUe  oppo- 
sition to  the  poUelea  of  the  new  government. 
The  Vatican  has  been  concerned  with  the 
persecutions  of  the  Church,  and  baa  been 
careful  to  avoid  over-ldentlflcation  with  tbe 
mlUtary  government. 

Bather  th&n  risk  solidifying  n-f'^ril  »nd 
world  public  opinion  on  the  side  of  the 
church  by  attacking  it  directly,  the 
BrailllAn  government  bm  evidently  decided 
that  a  war  of  attrition  against  the  progieealve 
elements  of  the  church  is  a  soundw  policy 
Oonaslnnaily.  as  in  tha  case  of  the  »«H«fipI 
slaying  of  yotmg  Ptsther  Henrique  Pareira 
Neto  last  May  in  Bedf e.  rightist  psrs  legal 
groups  enrcise  their  Intlmldatian  outside 
the  Jails  and  poUce  sUttons.  A  few  prleeto 
have  tone  into  the  clandestine  life  of  the 
undargroimd,  and  many  of  the  students  there 
are  products  of  tha  OathoUo  student  move- 
ment. There  are  also  at  least  several  BrasUlan 
pneeta  in  jaU  today,  and  tbe  tension  betwMn 
the  government  and  certain  sectors  of  tbe 
church  remalaa  high. 

wni  tha  Braailian  army  continue  to  tighten 
its  oontrol  by  Increasing  poUtloal  iiniieasUiii 
and  the  torture  of  poUtlcal  prisoners?  The 
frustvationB  cf  trying  to  govern  a  large  n*- 
tlon  (tbe  fifth  lufast  by  populatlan  in  the 
world  and  one  of  the  fasteet  growing) ,  deeply 
divided  between  ttM  rich  and  the  poor,  with  a 
restless  people  awakening  from  oenturles  of 
deprivation  to  tha  poasiblllties  of  a  twtter 
life,  are  enough  to  tax  any  government. 

■n>e  Bfaalllan  army  has  shown  itself  either 
insensittve  to  or  Irritated  by  aU  criticism  from 
outside  Its  own  ranks.  It  has  tended  during 
the  pest  six  years  to  isotaite  Itself  even  mora 
from  the  people  it  rules,  and  to  become  more 
resentful  of  the  skepticism  of  civilians.  In- 
deed, there  Is  a  growing  "antl-dvUlan"  men- 
taUty  among  BrasiUan  anny  oOoara  that 
makee  one  wonder  If  they  ever  Intended  to 
turn  tbe  country  back  to  oonsututional  rule. 
Neither  the  cntUslsm  and  opposition,  nor 
tbe  dllBculty  of  the  xtroblems  is  likely  to 
diminish  In  the  future.  And  there  seems  to 
be  UtUe  likelihood  that  the  Braailian  army 
will  (dMmge  its  pattern  of  reaction. 

8o  far  only  Pope  Paul  on  the  international 
■cene  has  expreseed  concern  over  the  tortures 
«hd  persecutions  In  BraaU,  and  he  rather 
timidly.  "Hie  VJS.  government  remains  eeeen- 
tlaUy  ocwunltted  to  the  Braailian  govem- 
menfs  policy  of  "stability"  aa  the  road  to 
Pf^y—  ««»<»  so  far  It  too  shows  no  sign  of 
moving  away  from  the  stetus  quo. 

BxcasPTB  PtoM  SawATM  PoanoN  Bklationb 
CoimiRax  HxABiHas 
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of  subveraive  war.  Braailian  oAoecs  have 
iMmed  such  methods  from  American  ex- 
P«ts  and  theorettdans  whom  they  meet  tn 
great  number  either  in  their  own  mlUtarv 
schooU  in  BraaU  or  during  regular  tralnlni 
courses  in  the  Paiuma  Canal  Zone.  ■ 

Oenaral  teArrr.  What  was  the  flnt  aUe- 
gatlontherer  ^^ 

Hx.  Bojt.  Since  the 

Oeoeiral  fcATTT.  What  la  it  we  are  sup- 
poeed  to  be  teaching  them;  subvenlanr 

Mr. Bbtf  (reading). 

thf^JJj*  *«»°tf  mUltary  coup  of  igos 
the  fca^llan  government  has  adopted  the 
policy  Of  subversive  war.  BnaUl^  offlMn 
bave  learned  such  methods  from  Aaulric^ 
experU  and  theoreticians  whom  tbey  meet  In 
great  number  either  in  their  own  mUltarv 
schools  in  BraaU  or  daring  regular  tnx^ 
ooursee  in  tbe  Panama  Canal  Zone^^^ 
Oenmi  Bbattt.  Negattve. 

iMn  eqMTts  or  theocettclans  that  iSrasUlan 
^Jc«^l«ive  learned  subversive  war  meth- 

a«»aral  BaAXTT.  Negative;  none. 


'oaauanee  o,  jauxAar  akd  folicb  kqoip- 


».^"  ^°",-  °°*°«  "**«*  '«•  »  mwnent  to 
SSii^.iJt^''-  ^^^  •^***  «»«^^pub^ 
^^J^S'ii^'*  ■•  *-•'"  "^  "»*t  kind  rt 
thing,  bow  frequently  do  you  decline  to  make 
military  sales  to  BraaU?  ^^ 

~i?^^  BxATTT.  Aa  often  ss  we  dont  bave  a 
ceUlng  to  permit  them  or  when  we  cant  m^ 
arrangements. 

Purohasee  through  you  or  for  some  ItenaS 
th«T  go  through  normal  commerdai  chan- 
neta  through  their  mission  In  Washington  or 
their   consulatee?  *  "^"  "* 

General  Bxattt.  They  are  free  to  go  any  way 
they  want  to.  They  have  been  ooml^th^uS 
me  ^ce  I  have  been  there  andlttuSktS 
has  been  the  pattern  before  ^^ 

^'^^-  "^  ^*"*  •'**^*'  "  »'  -U,  through 
S^,iS^;  »»-.t5«  ^ted  State.  Mid  toe 
^^^""^  Armed  Forces  such  Items  as  we 
were  talking  about  this  momlngTW  gZT 
rtot^  oontrol   equipment.  poK^i^^ 

General  Bxattt.  I  dont  kiMw  of  anv  thai 

the  actual  sales  to  determine  this  for^nl^ 

Mr.  How.  Would  you  do  that  for  thewSid 

J^uee  I  think  the  record  ought  to^ 

I  have  been  there,  and  based  on  the  Umit^S 
^^S^.  °^"  ^  "O-t  year,  1  would 


aapoBT  or  OfTxaManoifAi.  ooMMXwmH  or 
Juaiaxa 

Mr,  How.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  re- 
port of  the  International  CommlsMon  of 
Jurists  cf  last  summer  about  the  situation 
In  TiiaailT 

General  Bbattt.  Na 

ita.  Bta.T.  Let  me  reed  you  an  excerpt 
from  It  and  ask  for  your  oomment: 

Mnoe  theseeond  military  coup  of  1008  the 
Bra^Ban  government  has  adopted  the  poUey 


NoicBaa  OF  PouncAi.  psisonxis 
Mr.  BouMTmxs.  Seiutor,  may  I  make  nn« 
addition  to  the  record? 
Senator  Chttbch.  Yea. 
Mr.  RouHTKKc.  Because  I  was  Interrunted 
hu^.^*^'  by  Senator  Pbx,  and  l^SfS 
high  and  dry.  I  just  mentioned  I  was  talk- 

^Li'i^K*  f^*ii**  P°"*^  prisoners  al- 
legedly havUig  been,  being  held  In  BraxU  and 
I  wanted  to  from  that  point  and  say  that 
the  BraaUian  Government  has  stated  that 
the  number  was  lees  than  500  and  this  figure 
?1  °  •«»?*«»  M  accurate  by  Bm^Slans 
wno  were  released  under  exchanges  for  kid- 
napped ambassadors. 

SenatOT  CHoacB.  b  there  anything  else 
you  would  like  to  add  to  what  you  bave  said 
Mr.  Ambassador? 

Mr.  RotJjiTMxx.  I  think  not.  Senator. 

Senator  Crttbcb.  1  want  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  coming  and  for  your  answers 
and  testimony  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Holt.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tiiin^  if  you 
wUl  permit  me,  we  need  to  darlfy  this  mat- 
ter of  the  number  of  poUtlcal  prisoners  a 
little  bit  more.  I  think  both  the  13,000  fig- 
ure yon  mentioned,  which  came  ftom  the 
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International  Commission  of  Jurists,  If  I  re- 
member correctly,  and  the  600  figure  which 
the  Braailian  Goverzunent  mentioned, 
referred  to  political  prisoners  being  hald  at 
a  particular  time,  and  there  is  a  distinction 
to  be  made  between  that  and  the  number 
of  people  who  might  have  been  or  who  have 
been  arrested  and  held  for  varying  periods 
of  time  and  subsequently  released  since  1004 
or  1988  or  whatever  time. 

Mr.  RotTMTBSx.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Holt.  Wotild  you  have  an  estimate  of 
tbe  total  nximber  of  people  who  have  been 
arrested  on  political  charges  since  1088  or 
1904  and  subaequently  rtieaeed  after  vary- 
ing periods  of  time? 

Mr.  Roumtxkk.  No.  I  think  the  record 
should  clearly  Indicate  that  I  do  not  know 
tbe  acciiracy  of  either  figure  or  what  flg\ire 
would  be  correct.  I  might  add  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  BrazU  maintained  that  the  500 
figure  they  stated  repreeents  not  political 
prisoners  but  people  arreeted  for  acts  of  ter- 
rorism and  so  forth.  In  other  words,  crimes 
rather  than  political  prtsonera  as  such. 

Seiuktor  Chtjsch.  Do  you  believe  there  are 
no  poUtlcal  prisoners  presently  held  In  the 
JsUs  of  BraaU,  as  we  would  define  a  political 
prisoner? 

Mr.  RotTNTKXB.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
In  precise  detaU. 

Senator  Chttbch.  You  have  no  way  of 
knowing.  All  right,  Mr.  AmbassadOT,  thank 
you. 

PBOJBCTS  cBrrxcnsBO  bt  gao 

Mr.  Holt.  Thank  you. 

In  a  report  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  1068  GAG  was  critical  of  a  ntmiber 
cf  AID  major  capital  projects  and  In  the  re- 
sponse to  GAO,  AID  commented  on  tbe  po- 
litical and  economic  situation  In  Braall  and 
informed  GAG  that  normal  AID  criteria  and 
procedures  htul  bad  to  be  relaxed  somewhat 
because  of  overriding  U.S.  political  considera- 
tions. What  were  those  overriding  D.S.  polit- 
ical considerations? 

Mr.  Elxis.  WeU ,  If  my  memory  is  correct  tbe 
last  of  those  loans  was  made  In  1964.  maybe 
one  In  early  1966.  Most  of  them  were  made  In 
tbe  last  few  months  of  tbe  Goulart  govern- 
ment or  perhaps  In  the  first  few  months  of 
tbe  new  government  but  bad  been  under  ne- 
gotiation previously.  They  were  an  attempt, 
they  were  pert  of  a  deUberate  strategy,  to 
support  State  governors  or  regional  Institu- 
tions which  were  ready  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of  their 
states  or  Institutions  under  the  AUlance  for 
Progress,  and  which  we  thought  might  be 
personalitlea  or  states  [deleted]. 

Examples  are  the  state  of  (deleted]  where 
(deleted]  was  governor  at  the  time;  the 
state  of  [deleted]  where  (deleted]  was  gov- 
ernor. [Deleted.]  But  with  respect  to  the 
projects,  there  were  11  or  13,  as  I  reoaU,  11. 
Nine  of  them  are  operating  satisfactorily  or 
better;  some  of  them  turned  out  to  be  ex- 
cellent projects. 

Two  of  them  are  stlU  In  trouble.  The  went 
of  the  11  Is  the  synthetic  rubber  plant  in 
Recife. 

Ovir  share  of  that  project  was  10  peroMit. 
It  was  $3.4  mlUlon  of  a  $30  odd  mlUloo  proj- 
ect.  The  loan  Is  not  In  default.  It  Is  being 
paid,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  AID  man- 
agement It  was  not  a  major  disaster.  I  am 
not  condoning  the  fact  that  It  is  a  bad 
synthetic  rubber  plant  only  mentioned 
that  AID  had  a  relattvely  smaU  piece  of  It. 

The  other  bad  project,  or  project  In  dllB- 
culty, is  In  the  state  of  Iilato  Grosso,  among 
the  largest  and  poorest  and  most  rceaote 
areas.  Power  distribution  over  long  distances 
involves  very  high  tinlt  costs.  In  the  poor 
areas  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  Impoee  a  rate 
structure  on  rural  or  semi-rural  clients  that 
would  amortize  that  loan.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  tbe  development  of  the  state 
It  is  probably  a  very  Important  project.  It  is 


In  default  now.  althoogh  AID  la  batng  paM 
by  the  guarantor. 

Mr.  Holt.  Tlisre  are,  I  have  a  "«'■»*'—  of 
questions  hsrs 

Senator  Cauaun.  I  Just  want  to  comment 
here  that  I  think  your  answer  was  given  most 
candidly,  and  (deleted].  I  dont  know  of 
any  country  that  baa  undertaken  to  spread 
so  much  money  in  such  a  prolllgato  way  In 
so  many  foreign  lands  (deleted)  as  baa  the 
United  Statee.  No  wonder  so  many  people 
have  ccoie  to  tbe  conclusion  that  we  are 
the  moet  imperialistic  nation  In  the  world 
today.  I  think  this  has  the  enamtoas  po- 
tential for  backfiring. 

8BCT7BITT   ASSDrAMCa 

General  Bxattt.  It  depends  on  how  you  de- 
fine advice,  Pat.  because  from  the  stand- 
point  

Mr.  Holt.  WeU,  advice,  counsel  was  Secre- 
tary Meyer's  word. 

General  Bbattt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Holt.  Or  what  are  you  doing  in  the 
words  of  the  Defense  Department  to  assist 
them  to  counter  tbe  threat. 

General  Bxattt.  In  all  of  this  training,  of 
course,  there  are  things  that  are  done  whldi 
assist  them  to  make  tbdr  units  more  re- 
sponsive, more  mobile,  more  ci^Mible;  and 
as  more  capable  mUltary  forces  they  are 
therefore  u8ef\U  to  them  In  *»*"«1Miig  this 
problem.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  my  ad- 
vising the  Brazilian  mUltary  on  how  to  take 
care  of  their  Internal  threat  they  simply 
dont  ask  how  I  would  do  it,  and  I  dont 
offer  to  tell  them. 

Senator  CBTracH.  I  would  like  to  Just  fol- 
low up.  ThaX  makes  a  great  deal  of  ssnse  to 
me,  that  ts  how  I  would  have  expected  it  to 
be,  and  I  appreciate  your  frankness,  because 
we  are  trying  to  get  at  the  basic  facts  here. 

What  you  are  reaUy  doing  tbMi,  General, 
is  furnishing  training  moat  of  wlilch  takea 
place  In  the  UnHed  States  or  in  Panama 

General  Bbattt.  Right. 

Senator  Ckubch  (continuing) .  To  upgrade 
the  profeeslonal  standards  of  the  mlUtary  as 
we  might  up9«de  our  own  standards,  that 
Is  In  accordance  with  our  own  concept  of  a 
weU-tralned  and  operated  profssslonal  mlU- 
tary force. 

General  Bbattt.  Bl|^t. 

Senator  Cmubc'm.  AU  right. 

Mr.  Holt.  But  to  foUow  up  vrhat  Senator 
Churob  was  saying,  after  they  have  recdved 
this  training  what  they  do  with  It  is  quite 
outside  your  area  of  concern. 

General  Bxattt.  Yes. 

■ubjxcts  oovxaBD  nr  tbahon  o  codbsxs 
Mr.  Holt.  I  think  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  might  be  weU  to  put  In  the  record 
8(»ne  of  the  polnte  which  are  covered  In  some 
of  the  training  ooursee  which  Braallians  re- 
ceive In  the  United  Statee.  These  come  tram 
a  niunber  of  course  outlines  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  subcommittee  by  the  Defense 
Department  and  In  case  we  are  misinter- 
preting what  is  involved  here  it  would  be 
weU  for  General  Beatty  or  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  comment  or  otherwise  elaborate 
on  It. 

Some  of  the  topics  that  come  from  these 
course  outllnea  deal  with  cenaozahlp.  check- 
point systems,  chemical  and  biological  opwa- 
tions,  brlefingi  on  the  CIA,  dvlc  action  and 
civil  affairs,  olandeatlne  operations,  com- 
munism and  dsmocracy,  oordon  and  search 
operations,  counterguerrUIa  operations,  cryp- 
tography, defoliation,  dissent  in  the  United 
Stetes.  dectronlc  intelligence,  electronic 
warfare  and  countenneasures,  the  use  of  in- 
formants, Insurgency  inteUlgOioe,  oounterln- 
telllgence,  subversion,  oountersubversion. 
espionage,  coxinteresplonage.  Interrogation  of 
prisoners  and  suspects,  handling  mass  raUles 
and  meetings,  nuclear  wa^mns  affeeta.  In- 
teUlgenoe  photography,  polygraidia.  populace 
and  reeourcea  oontrol,  psychological  opera- 
tions, raids  and  searohes,  rlote,  ^>eclal  war- 


fare, anrveillance,  tsrror,  and  nndaioovi 
operations. 

Do  you  have  any  comment  on  this,  dther 
now  or  later? 

General  Bbaxtt.  Ho.  I  think  thoee  are  all 
subjects  in  some  and  probably  a  number  ot 
Intrtllgenoe  courssa,  dlllalng  ones,  depend- 
ing on  the  leveL  I  think  the  senior  oOlcer 
courses  have  aome  things  and  tha  NCO 
courses  have  others  but  I  would  have  to  look 
at  it,  you  have  been  looking  at  It  ao  I 
assume  they  are  subjects  in  the  ooursee  but 
they  sound  Uke  they  would  be. 

Mr.  Holt.  And  you  dont  know  to  what  use 
the  Braallians  put  this, training  after  they 
have  gotten  it? 

General  Bbattt.  No.  Tlie  men  usoaUy  wind 
\xp  being  Intdllgenoe  instmetoca  in  one  of 
their  schools.  Tliat  is  what  they  usuaUy  do. 

Senator  CnuacH.  General,  is  there  a  heavy 
emphsals  on  military  intelligence  in  your 
training  courses? 

General  Bbattt.  No,  sir;  no  more  than  any 
other.  They  are  Intereeted  In  IntelUgenoe  as 
any  mlUtary  group  would  be  but  I  dont  see 
that  there  Is  any  overemphasis  or  great  em- 
phasis even.  They  are  Intereeted  in  It.  They 
aro  also  Intereeted  in  how  to  fire  artillery 
pieces,  too. 


DirrBsxNCB    arrwaaa    joorr 
BTAiaa  lauTABT  coKiaBaioir  avd 

OOXlOBaiON 

Mr.  Holt.  Could  you  distinguish  between 
the  Joint  BraaU-Unlted  Stetes  MlUtary  Com- 
mlsBlon  and  the  Joint  BraaU-Unlted  States 
Defense  Commission? 

Gmeral  Bbattt.  I  would  be  ^ad  to.  They 
woe  created  at  the  same  time,  and  the  MUl- 
tary Commission  Is  in  Brazil.  The  Defense 
Commission  is  here  Ln  Washington.  The 
MUltary  Commission  Is  ehalred,  presided  over, 
by  a  Braailian:  the  Defense  Oommission  Is 
prodded  over  bare  by  an  American. 

Mr.  Holt.  Do  they  do  substantially  tbe 
same  things? 

General  Bbattt.  AotuaUy  the  Dafenee  Oom- 
mlsslon  has  had  lees  buslnees  in  recent  years 
than  it  had  when  It  was  created.  apparenUy 
for  the  reaeon  that  so  much  of  the  Braailian 
arrangements  for  students,  for  travel,  et  ce- 
tera. In  the  United  States  is  handled  through 
other  agendee  such  as  the  Inter-Amarloan 
Defense  Board  or  the  attach*  or  the  MUltary 
Purchasing  Commission  so  that  the  r^f^nr* 
Commlsdon  has  found  itself  lees  ocaupUA 
than  it  was  in  years  gone  by.  Tbey  oonsult 
very  seMom,  aa  I  understand  it,  but  are  avafl- 
able,  and  everyone  Is  on  It  on  an  ad  hoc  basU; 
that  is  to  say  he  Is  a  mend>er  of  It  in  addition 
to  his  other  duties,  nils  Indudee  both  the 
BrazUlans  and  the  Americans. 

oBjacnvaa  or  u.8.  am 

Senator  Chttbcr.  Certainly,  we  are  not  sup- 
porting these  large  aid  programs  In  BrazU 
because  we  approve  of  the  political  system 
there,  are  we? 

Mr.  RotTirntEB.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Chobch.  So,  our  objective,  eo  far 
as  It  has  been  explained  to  me,  has  to  do 
with  our  Interest  in  the  growth  and  stabUlty 
of  the  economy,  and  that  geto  us  bade  to 
the  earUer  question  that  I  ask  you,  and 
than  we  were  detoured.  we  never  did  get 
to  give  you  a  charwy  to  answer  It  fuUy.  That 
question  had  to  do  with  our  n^Mpn^i  inter- 
ests In  BrazU  and  what  JxisUfied  the  expendi- 
ture of  $3  blUlon  there  since  1064. 

You  answered,  first  of  aU,  that  we  had  a 
humanitarian  Interest  In  improving  living 
standards,  but  I  think  the  record  wfll  show 
that  Insofar  aa  that  Is  furthered  by  external 
capital.  It  wUl  now  come  largely  through 
multUateral  banks  and  that  American  busl- 
nees has  not  been  a  source  of  new  external 
ci4>ltal  for  BrazU  In  the  last  10  years. 

So  what  other  national  Intereste  of  the 
United  States,  sir,  are  served  by  this  83-ba- 
Uon  program? 
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Mf.  BcwiiraB.  I  mentlooail  our  bunuuil- 
tarlan  Intansi  In  the  ImproTament  In  tiM 
sUndard  of  llTlng  <a  the  peopto  of  Btmia 
In  the  context  of  the  phUoaophlei  undnly- 
Ing  tb«  Alliance  for  Progw  ■■  one  tfflBMOt. 
Another  Is  that  BrasU  la  a  country  with 
whom  our  relatknis  ar«  important  not  only 
to  us  but  to  tlM  haml^>ha«  and  to  the 
wotld.  I  baUera  it  is  Important  to  our  na- 
tional interaats  to  oonUnne  tlM  typa  of  aa- 
aodatloa  that  w*  hava  had  with  Braall  In 
matten  of  common  concern,  including  secu- 
rity Interests. 

Senator  Chubch.  What  are  thoae  security 
Interests,  Mr.  Ambassador? 
Mr.  BouwTKBB.  Well.  Senator,  we  have  bad 

a  long  htstory  of  eooperaUon 

Senator  Ohubcr.  I  know  we  have  had  a 

long  history 

lifr.  BommBoi.  m  security  matters. 

T7.a.  ascTTsrrr  nrrsaxsrs  in  huzxl 
Senator  Ckubcb.  Do  you  peroelTe  a  threat 
to  BraaU's  seouxlty  today  which  would.  In 
turn,  affect  our  seeuzltyT 

Mr.  MoawiMMM.  Z  think  that  any  thrsat  to 
the  security  at  any  of  the  countries  In  the 
heml8|>hera  wtndd  be  a  matter  of  conoem  to 
us. 

Senator    Chusck.    Ton    mean    internal 
threats? 
Mr.  Rommsaa.  X  tblnk  also — 
Senator  CHoaua.  Do  you  mean  Internal 
threats:  are  you  talking  now  about  Internal 
threats? 

Mr.  RotnmiB.  I  am  qieaklng  about  threats 
coming  fitm  within  the  hemlq>here  or  out- 
side the  hemtaphere. 

Senator  Ohubch.  Is  there  any  external 
threat  to  BnaO  today  that  you  think  Is 
serious? 

Mr.  BoomBSK.  I  think  the  oooperatlon 
that  we  have  with  Braall  In  the  seeorlty 
field  relates  to  Tsry  general  seeurlty  oon- 

slderatlona  involTlng  no  ipeeUle 

Senator  Obumb.  The  mJUtary  tells  as  that 
the  consideration  Is  the  Internal  sscuilty. 
That  Its  present  programs  are  not  conducted 
there  on  the  basts  of  hemlsidMrts  dsfensea 
but  on  the  basis  at  Internal  secuilty. 

Mr.  BoDwraaa.  I  would  say  that  any  mili- 
tary program  would  be  designed  to  assist  the 
eountry  In  prsewiliig  Internal  seeurlty  and 
IKtmdlng  a  reaaonable  lerel  at  daftase 
against  anr  external  threat.  Now,  history  has 
disclosed  that  we  and  the  BraalUans  do  have 
common  seeurlty  interests.  Tbey  hav*  oo- 
operated  with  us  In  two  Wortd  Wan.  in  the 
OAS  presence  In  the  Dominican  RepubUe, 
and  rise  where. 

Senator  Cnuaua.  But  this  program  Is  not 
a    payoff    for    past    eooperaUon    la    It,   Mr. 
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Mr.  BoTnmsB.  No.  but  I  think: 

Senator  Obumch.  Where  are  the  praeent 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  that 
are  promoted  by  this  program. 

Mr.  BouMTMa.  The  mere  fMt  w*  bav*  a 
continuing  sssnclstton  with  a  strong  Biaaa 
which  is  wlUlng  to  pUy  Us  ttiU  as  a  msm- 
ber  of  the  international  community.  They 
have  demonstrated  this  wllUngneaa.  for  ck- 
ample.  In  seratal  cases  of  United  Nations 
actions  in  other  parts  of  ths  world. 

Rrmra  or  oooowiu. 

Senator  Cbubcb.  Tou  think  w«  would  not 
have  cordial  relations  with  Braall  If  we  had 
not  9ent  $a  btnion  In  AID  programs  there 
since  1094?  Tou  msan,  we  buy  their  goodwill 
with  thsse  programs? 

Mr.  BooinBiK.  No.  I  think  this  Is  only  ooe 
aspect  or  the  dose  relattoos  we  have  with 


Senator  OHoacM.  Well,  your  testimony  sug- 
gssts  that  the  program  promoted  cordial 
ralatlons  wtth  a  country  and  «»«%t  msans  to 
me  that  93  bUllon  ^ant  In  Bnudl  for  twIous 
AID  prop«ms  gats  OS  cordial  relatlaBs.  Sup- 
pose w«  had  rellad  on  our  support  ot  tba  tn- 


tan^ttanal  banks  (or  long-tsnn  ■■«n»«*inilfl  In- 
vaatments.  that  we  had  had  no  large  bUatwal 
pngram  ta  BraiU  stnco  iggi.  4o  you  thlak 
that  this  would  have  meant  hoaUle  lalatlons 
between  the  two  govenmaatit 
Mr.  Booxraaa.  I  think  ths  monay  we  spent 

opineat  of  a  stmig  and  prmTessliis  Craall 
and  I  think  thia  to  whcdly  oonstatent  with 
tha  iiMHiiMBs  of  our  AID  program,  tte  Al- 
UAnca  ifx  Progress  and  other  aotkma  that  the 
Ohlted  Statas  OoTanunent  has  taken  to 
strengthen  the  countries  of  the  haminhere. 
%a«U  has  bean  strangtbenml  by  Its  own  ef- 
forts, assisted  by  our  AID  programs. 

Senator  Chubch.  Do  you  think  that  this 
InTcstment  has  bought  us  cordial  lalatlons 
with  th«  present  government  of  BraiQ? 

Vr.  BouimzB.  I  think  our  relations  with 
the  government  and  the  XMople  of  Braall  are 
very  close. 

Soiator  Cbttbch.  And  you  tlilnk  this  Is  due 
to  the  AID  program? 

Mr.  BouMTUB.  I  would  say  the  AID  pro- 
gram has  played  a  role  In  that.  yes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

iMxt  or  mtaunoKMi.  act  ho.  b 
Mr.  B<M.T.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  Insti- 
tutional Act  No.  6  for  a  moment.  Was  another 
of  its  provisions  the  aboUtlon  of  Congress, 
ths  suspension  of  Oongreas? 
Mr.  Bbowm.  Tee. 

Mr.  Holt.  Oouhl  you  supply,  I  suppose  It 
more  appropriately  e<Hnes  from  Mr.  Dean,  a 
copy  of  the  text  of  matltutlonal  Act  No.  6 
for  the  committee? 
Mr.  Dkan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Holt.  Which  I  think  It  would  be  weU, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  put  In  the  reoord. 

Senator  Chtjbok.  Tea,  Indeed.  It  will  be 
placed  In  an  appropriate  place  in  the  reoord. 
(The  document  refeiied  to  foUows:) 
Article  1.  The  Constitution  of  January 
1007  and  the  SUte  OonsUtutlons,  with  the 
changes  contained  In  this  act,  remain  In 
force. 

Article  a.  The  President  of  the  BepubUe 
may  decree  recess  of  the  National  Congress, 
ths  stste  aaseanhUes  and  the  municipal 
chambers  through  oomplementary  edicts 
whether  or  not  a  stste  of  siege  is  In  foroe. 
Tbey  will  be  called  into  seeslon  sgaln  only 
by  the  Prealdent  of  the  Bepublic. 

Paragraph  1.  Untfl  the  Congress  begins 
operating  again,  the  executive  power  may 
legislate  on  all  matten  set  forth  In  the  con- 
stitutions or  lawv  of  the  munldpalltlea. 

Paragraph  2.  During  the  recess.  Senators. 
Deputlee  and  Councilmen  will  receive  only 
their  basic  salaries. 

Paragraph  3.  In  cases  of  the  recess  of 
municipal  diambers,  the  «n^T)^^;  f,niy  budg- 
etary Inspection  of  munldpallties  which  do 
not  have  auditing  agencies  (Tribunals  de 
Contas)  will  be  exercised  by  the  auditing 
agency  of  the  raspeetlve  state.  Its  action 
will  extend  to  auditing  functions  and  to  the 
Judgment  of  accounts  of  administrators  and 
other  persona  reqxnwible  for  public  proper- 
ties snd  valuablee. 

Article  s.  The  President  of  the  BepuUlc 
in  the  national  interest  may  decree  Interven- 
tion in  tlie  statee  and  municipalities  without 
the  limitations  set  forth  tn  tb.»  constitution. 
Scrie  Paragraph.  The  intervsntors  in  the 
states  and  munic^MOltles  wUl  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Bepublic  and  will 
exerdae  all  functions  and  duties  which  are 
the  req>ectlve  responsibility  of  the  Governors 
or  Mayors  and  wlU  enjoy  aU  prlvUeges,  sal- 
ariee  and  benefits  fixed  by  law. 

Article  4.  In  the  Interest  of  preserving  the 
revolution,  the  President  of  the  Bepublic  af- 
ter constUtation  with  the  National  8e«nu1ty 
Council  and  wltlurat  the  limitations  estab- 
lished in  the  constitution  will  be  able  to 
suspend  the  poUtloal  rlghte  of  any  dtteen 
for  ten  years,  snd  to  ns— ti  federal,  sUte  or 
municipal  eleettve  mandates. 
Sola  rungmgb.  IMsnl,  state  and  munic- 


ipal legislative  membea  whoee  maadatea  are 
oassated  will  not  be  replaoed  and  the  par- 
Uamentary  quorum  will  be  adjwtMl  in  ac- 
cord with  the  number  of  ptaoss  effectlvelv 
filled.  ^ 

Article  S.  The  suspension  of  pcdltloal  rights 
I'*— <i  on  this  act  will  slmultansoualy:  (i) 
toraalnate  the  right  of  q>eclal  hearing  for 
oertain  privileged  ofllclals  (Foro  PrlvUege- 
•do);  (2)  suspend  the  right  to  vote  and  to 
be  a  candidate  in  labor  union  elections;  (3) 
prohibit  activity  or  manUestoUon  of  a  poUt- 
loal nature;  (4)  apply  when  necessary  the 
following  security  measures:  (a)  freedom 
imder  survelllanoe;  (b)  prohibition  against 
visiting  certain  places,  (c)  deelgnaUon  of 
place  of  residence. 

Pusgraph  1.  The  Act  which  determines 
the  suspension  of  political  rights  may  esUb- 
Ush  rsstrlctions  or  prohibitions  rotated  to 
the  exerdae  of  any  other  public  or  private 
rights. 

Pvagraph  2.  Ttie  security  measurea  dealt 
with  in  item  4  of  tills  arttde  will  be  u>. 
plied  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  exduded 
from  review  by  the  Judicial  authority. 

Artlde  8.  The  following  constitutional  or 
lagtf  guarantees  are  suspended  (a)  Ufe  ten- 
ure, (b)  fixed  place  of  employment,  (c)  Job 
tenure,  plus  the  exercise  of  functions  for 
fixed  periods. 

Paragraph  1.  The  Prealdent  of  the  Republic 
may  by  decree  dismiss,  remove,  retire,  or 
place  on  call  any  holden  of  the  guarantees 
referred  to  In  this  article  as  well  as  employees 
of  autonomous  entities,  of  public  enterprises 
or  of  mUed  public  and  private  organizations, 
and  he  may  dismiss  or  transfer  to  the  reeerve! 
or  retire,  members  of  the  armed  forces  or 
the  mlUtary  police.  He  may  also  guarantee, 
when  appropriate,  the  salaries  and  other  ad- 
vantages  wlUdi  are  due  them  according  to 
thehr  time  in  service. 

Paragraph  2.  The  provision  of  this  artlde 
and  lU  first  paragraph  appUes  also  In  sUtea. 
munlc^jaUtles,  the  federal  district  and  ths 
territories. 

Artlde  7.  The  President  of  the  RepubUc  In 
any  of  the  eases  set  forth  in  the  Constitu- 
tion may  decree  or  extend  a  sUte  of  siege 
and  fix  the  period  it  will  be  in  force. 

Sole  Paragraph.  In  case  the  naUonal  con- 
gress is  recessed,  the  requirement  of  para- 
graph 1,  Artlde  1S8  of  the  Constitution  is 
dispensed  with. 

Artlde  8.  The  President  of  the  Bepublic, 
after  investigation,  may  decree  confiscation 
of  property  of  any  persons  who  have  lllsgally 
enriched  themselves  while  exercising  public 
office  Indudlng  autonomous  entittsa.  public 
enterprises  or  mixed  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations wthout  waiving  any  penal  "^n^ 
tlons  which  may  also  be  applicable. 

Sole  Paragraph.  If  the  properties  are  proven 
to  be  legltlmatdy  acquired,  they  will  be  le- 
tumed. 

Artlde  ».  The  President  of  the  RepubUo 
may  Issue  complementary  edicts  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  institutional  act  as  well  as 
adopt.  If  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
revolution,  the  measures  eetAbllsbed  In  items 
(d)  and  (e)  of  paragraph  2  of  Artlde  162  of 
the  Constitution. 

Artlde  10.  Ilie  guarantee  of  habeas  corpus 
Is  Biispended  In  esses  of  poUtlcal  crimes 
against  the  national  security,  the  social  and 
eoonomlc  order  and  the  consumer  economy. 

Artlde  11.  AU  aotlviUes  carried  out  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  act.  Its  complementary 
acts  and  Its  respective  effects  are  exduded 
from  Judicial  review. 

Article  12.  The  present  institutional  act 
goes  Into  effect  on  this  date  and  aU  pro- 
vlsioos  to  the  contrary  are  her^y  revoked. 
Brasilla.  December  13.  IBM  signed  by  ths 
President  of  the  Republic  and  aU  Ministers 
of  State. 


Artldes  162  and  163  of  the  BraBlIlan  Con- 
stitntlon  are  as  follows: 
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OHSPTBB  V — THX  RATK  OF  SIXGB 

AftUsU  152.  The  president  of  ttie  republic 
may  decree  a  state  of  Mege  in  case  of: 

L  Serioos  disturbance  of  order  or  threat 
of  the  outbreak  of  such  disturbance; 

n.  War. 

Paragraph  1.  The  decree  of  a  state  of  siege 
shall  spedfy  the  regions  it  Is  to  cover,  shall 
name  the  persons  responsible  tot  its  execu- 
tion, and  ahall  indicate  the  standards  that 
are  to  be  observed. 

Paragraph  2.  A  stota  of  siege  authoriaes 
the  following  ooerdve  measures: 

a.  Obligation  to  reside  in  a  certain  place; 

b.  Detention  in  buUdlngs  i>ot  Intended  for 
persons  convicted  of  common  crimes; 

3.  Search  of  atnd  arrest  In  the  home; 

4.  8uq;>ensioQ  of  freedom  of  sssembly  and 
of  association; 

e.  Censure  of  correspondence,  printing 
telecommunications,  ana  puMie  amusements: 

t.  Use  of  temporary  occupation  of  prop- 
erty of  an  autoiKMnous  entity,  public  enter- 
prise, mlxed-oapltal  company,  or  holder  of  a 
concession  for  public  services,  as  well  as  sus- 
pension of  the  exercise  at  a  post,  function, 
or  employment  in  such  an  entity. 

Paroffraph  3.  In  order  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try, the  free  functioning  of  the  powers,  and 
the  operation  of  the  institutions,  when  these 
are  seriously  threatened  by  dements  of  sub- 
version or  corruption,  the  prealdent  of  the 
repubUc.  having  heard  the  National  Security 
CouncU.  may  take  other  measures  provided 
for  by  law. 

Article  153.  Except  in  the  event  of  war.  the 
duration  of  a  state  of  siege  shaU  not  exceed 
sixty  days,  but  it  may  be  extended  for  an 
equal  period. 

Paragraph  1.  In  any  case,  the  president  of 
the  repuMle  shall  submit  his  act  to  the 
NaUon«kl  Congress,  accompanied  by  a  Justifi- 
cation, wlttiln  five  days. 

Paragraph  2.  If  the  National  Congrees  Is 
not  in  session,  it  shall  be  convoked  Immedl- 
atdy  by  the  president  of  the  federal  Senate. 

Mr.  Holt.  I  Just  have  a  couple  of  more 
questions  to  l>e  sure  the  reoord  Is  dear  on  a 
couple  of  points. 


What  is  the  situation  in  BrazU  with  req>ect 
to  U.8.  and  other  private  foreign  Inveetment? 
How  much  and  In  what  fields? 

BrazU  Is  one  of  the  leading  recipients  of 
foreign  Investment  in  Latin  America.  UJ9. 
Investment  in  BrazU  ranks  seventh  world- 
wide. In  recent  years  Brazil  has  had  the  high- 
est rate  of  increase  in  annual  expenditures 
for  plant  and  equipment  by  foreign  afllllates 
of  U.S.  corporation.  By  1067,  annual  expendi- 
tures on  these  Items  In  BrazU,  through  new 
Investment  and  reinvestment,  were  largv 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Latin  America, 
increasing  to  35%  of  the  regional  total  by 
I960. 

There  Is  no  up-to-date,  rdlable  oompUa- 
tlon  of  foreign  Investment  In  BrazU.  Esti- 
mates vary  wlddy,  ranging  from  $3.2  billion 
to  $4.6  bUllon  by  the  end  of  1060.  (The  Em- 
bassy is  Inclined  toward  the  lower  end  of  this 
range.)  At  that  point,  total  UJ9.  investment 
was  about  $1.6  bUUon.  Thus,  depending  on 
which  estimate  of  total  foreign  Investment 
is  chosen,  the  U.S.  share  would  vary  between 
one-third  and  one-half. 

The  Central  Bank  Is  registering  past  for- 
eign Investment  and  so  far  has  accounted 
for  11.7  bUlion.  Five  countries,  the  United 
SUtes  (48% ) .  West  Germany  ( 10% ) .  Canada 
(10%).  the  UxUted  Kingdom  (6%)  and 
Swltzeriand  (6%).  account  for  80%  of  total 
registered  foreign  Investment  (indudlng  re- 
Investment)  in  BrazU  up  to  December  31. 
1060.  Since  only  about  half  of  total  foreign 
Invesftment  has  been  registered,  thsae  per- 
centages may  not  be  an  accurate  indicator 
for  the  total. 


The  sectors  which  have  received  the  great- 
est share  of  foreign  investment  are  the  anto- 
mobUe  Industry  (vBhldes  and  vahlde  parts) 
with  16.8%;  deetrleal  equipment  0j8%: 
petroleum  products  8.8%;  basic  chemical 
products  8.3%;  food  products  6.0%;  rubber 
products  5.8%;  and  energy  6J>%. 

U.S.  Investment  In  BrazU  is  heavUy  con- 
centrated in  manufacturing  (70%)  and  dis- 
trttrated  fairly  evenly  among  a  number  of 
subeeettMrs. 

Moat  other  foreign  Investors  in  BrazU  tiave 
concentrated  their  holdings  in  one  or  a  few 
subsectors  of  the  economy.  Tlius  fi^nn'is  has 
55.3%  of  its  total  investment  in  Brazil  con- 
centrated in  the  deetrleal  energy  sector, 
Ctemuuiy  has  60%  In  the  vefaide  and  parts 
sectors.  England  baa  80%  tn  petrdewn  prod- 
ucts. Bdghun  has  78.3%  in  cbemloal  prod- 
ucts, and  HoUand  has  85%  In  electrical 
equipment.  Ih  contrast,  the  sector  with  the 
greatest  ocmcentration  of  U.S.  inveatment. 
the  automobile  Industry,  accounts  for  only 
12.6%  of  total  U.S.  Investment  The  explana- 
tion for  the  greater  diversification  of  U.S. 
Investment  in  Brazil  Is  that  total  invest- 
ment of  other  countries  in  BrazU  Is  smaU 
relative  to  U.S.  Investment  (which  has  nearty 
five  times  more  Investment  than  the  next 
largest  Investor),  and  one  large  Investment 
In  a  particular  sector  such  as  Light  for 
Canada,  or  Volkswagen  for  Germany,  con- 
stitutes a  predominant  share  of  total  Invest- 
ment by  that  eountry  in  BrazU. 

Am  TO  POBTUOAL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  intended  to 
propose  that  we  end  our  military  assist- 
ance to  Portugal.  Bfilllons  of  black  men 
in  Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Portuguese 
Guinea  are  still  shackled  in  the  chains 
of  18th  century  colonialism  by  a  coun- 
try that  refuses  to  face  the  realities  of 
the  modem  world. 

Portugal  herself  is  underdeveloped. 
She  is  one  of  the  most  baclcward  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  having.  In  some  regions, 
more  than  46  percent  illiterates.  Yet,  in 
1969,  a  congressional  study  mission  was 
advised  that  42  percent  of  Portugal's  mil- 
itary budget  goes  to  maintatriiVip  the  war 
against  the  freedom  movements  in  her 
African  territories. 

Portuguese  Ouinea  contains  some  600,- 
000  black  Africans  and  no  more  than 
3,000  whites,  and  is  politically  governed 
from  Europe  by  Portugal.  Angola  Is  14 
times  as  large  an  area  as  that  of  Portu- 
gal itself  and  almost  twice  the  size  of 
Texas.  The  present  population  is  esti- 
mated at  4.9  mlUlon  blacks.  270.000 
whites,  and  75,000  mulattoes.  Mooam- 
blque.  sometimes  called  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  is  governed  similar  to  Angola  by 
Poiiaigal  as  an  overseas  province.  The 
total  area  of  the  province  is  about  twice 
the  size  of  California.  The  present  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  7  million  Uacks. 
125.000  whites  and  75,000  mulattoes  and 
East  Indians. 

"niese  mtlllons  of  black  men  have 
struggled  legltimatdy  for  their  freedom, 
gaining  reoognltlon  and  endorsement  in 
various  resdIutloDs  of  the  United  Nations. 
Portugal's  obstlnance  has  mdy  revolii- 
tionlxed  the  strugide  and  Inereased  their 
determination. 

Our  aid  to  Portugal  is  seriooBly  ques- 
tionable on  many  grounds,  but  none  more 
powerful  than  this.  We  should  not  be 
even  minimal  contributors  to  the  infra- 
structure of  a  government  that  directs  a 
substantial  part  of  its  resouroes  to  the 
ooloQization  of  a  peoples,  llie  members  of 


this  body  should  keep  In  mind  what  the 
ocmgresslonal  study  team  In  1969 
stressed — that  should  an  extremely  un- 
fortunate racial  bloodbath  engulf  South 
Africa.  Southern  Rhodesia  or  the  Portu- 
guese oolanles  of  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique, such  an  eventuality  would  be  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  economic  ex- 
ploitation, political  dlsporaessloa.  and 
other  forms  of  degradation  Imposed  by 
the  white  minority  in  ttiose  areas. 

The  time  for  ending  military  aid  to 
Portugal  and  to  its  racist,  imperialistie. 
oppressive  policies  Is  now. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time 
Is  getting  late,  and  I  bdieve  it  to  be  folly 
to  bring  up  an  amendment  which  stands 
no  chance  of  passage.  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  House  will  not  get  to  craslder 
what  I  see  as  a  very  serious  problem.  I 
shall  not  make  the  amendment  as  such, 
but  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  re- 
ports of  the  nature  of  repression  In 
soufebera  Africa— by  Portugal  and  by 
other  racist  regimes — and  then  give  deep 
thought  as  to  how  UJ3.  assistance  and 
encouragement,  all  in  the  name  of  for- 
warding "our  own  Security",  supports 
these  policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  Issue  should 
be  d^Mtted  in  the  same  vein  and  as  de- 
liberately as  was  the  question  of  the  dic- 
tatorship which  exists  in  Qreeoe.  I  would 
suggest  that  my  colleagues  entertain  the 
same  seriousness  as  whether  we  should 
continue  aid  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Chalrmsm,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  President  to  report  ba^  to 
Congress  on  the  situation  as  it  exists  in 
Brazil.  I  would  suggest  and  urge  you  to 
support  this  amendment  to  strike  every 
dol^r  of  aid  to  Brazil  imtil  such  time  u 
that  tragic  situation  as  has  been  normal- 
ized and  a  full  report  has  been  given  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  FA8CELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cbalrman.  the  atbltnry  tennlna- 
tton  of  eoonomlc  assistance  ixrograms  to 
Bnan  on  the  basis  at  reports  of  police 
excess  or  tnture  in  that  country  would 
be  a  provocative  pcdltlcal  act  whldi 
would  do  nothing  to  am^orate  the  cause 
for  concern  and  would  have  a  seriously 
negative  impact  on  our  relaticms  with 
BrazU  and  tiie  rest  of  Latin  America. 

The  fact  that  mUce  excesses  have  oc- 
curred in  Brazil  is  known  and  has  beoi 
debated  in  the  Brazilian  press  and  Con- 
gress, international  reaction  to  this 
problem  has  also  beoi  aired  publicly  and 
is  well  known  to  the  Oovenmieot  of 
Brazil.  Tlie  UJB.  Oovonment  has  ex- 
pressed its  concern  over  these  reports 
both  publicly  but  specially  prtvtXidy  at 
the  Cabinet  Minister  levd.  The  Oovem- 
ment  of  Brazil  has  submitted  a  report  on 
the  subject  to  the  Commission  of  Hu- 
man Rights  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  It  has  requested  addi- 
tional informaticm  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  information  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. 

On  a  Sao  Paulo  television  program 
last  December.  Brazil's  Minister  of  Bdn- 
caticm  referred  to  the  problem.  He  said; 
To  say  ttkere  Is  no  tortwa  would  ba  to 
avoid  the  truth  ...  to  say  it  was  govern- 
ment policy,  would  be  infamy. 
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Oertelnly  there  have  been  poJlce  ex- 
eeaBCB  Just  as  there  have  been  poUoe  ez- 
cenes  right  here  In  the  United  States. 
But  let  U3  put  this  in  perspective.  Let 
us  step  back  for  a  moment  and  remem- 
ber when  the  UJS.  Ambassador  to  Brazil 
was  kldns4>ed;  when  another  Ambas- 
sador was  killed:  and  diplomats  of  other 
countries  were  threatened  and  terror- 
ized. There  was  tremendous  pressure  on 
theOovemmajt  of  Brazil  and  on  other 
covemments.  They  responded  and  un- 
doubtedly there  have  been  excesses  but 
we  must  also  rememtier  that  there  has 
been  critielsm  and  concern  within  the 
Braiilian  Ooveniment  and  that  they  are 
acting  to  end  these  abuses. 

The  government  of  President  Medici  is 
a  popular  one.  It  Is  riding  a  wave  of  rapid 
economic  growth — 9  percent  per  year 
annually  over  the  past  3  years.  It  has 
demonstrated  its  concern  for  social  as 
well  as  economic  developmoit.  It  has 
embarked  upon  popular  programs  to  im- 
prove living  conditions  and  develop 
Brazil's  drought-stricken  northeast  area 
and  its  vast  Amazon  basin — Including 
programs  for  land  reform  and  agricul- 
tural colonization.  It  is  carrying  out  a 
eountrjrwlde  literacy  program  and  ad- 
vanced social  security  and  profit-sharing 
programs  for  the  workers.  Brazil's  edu- 
cation budget  has  doubled  over  the  past 
8  years. 

Although  military  influence  is  strong 
and  the  military  are  final  arbiters  of  key 
political  questions  in  Brazil,  civilian 
ministers  occupying  the  large  majority 
of  caUiiet  posts  in  that  country  and 
civilian  influence  in  the  day-to-day  de- 
fiisionmwUng  process  in  both  gov»n- 
ment  and  biolness  is  very  Important, 
especially  in  matters  of  finance,  eoo-' 
nomic  poUcy.  education,  agriculture,  and 
health. 

In  considering  an  amendment  to 
terminate  all  assistance  to  Brazil,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  torture  of 
politioal  prisoners  is  a  problem  which  is 
of  utmost  concern  to  the  BiazUlans 
themsdves.  It  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
government  itself  which  is  trying  to  end 
PoUee  excesses.  The  prosecutor  in  Sao 
Pnulo  is  presently  brixigiDg  charges 
against  police  excesses.  He  has  been  able 
to  do  so.  The  press  has  openly  criticized 
excesses.  None  of  us  condones  or  Justifies 
the  abuses  which  have  occuned  but  we 
must  recognize  the  distinction  between 
deliberate  inognuns  at  torture  and  in- 
dividual overreaetiaos.  as  tvprefaensible 
••  they  an,  to  aeU  of  robbery  and 
terror. 

I  hope  this  amendment  which  would 
end  assistance  to  BrazU  will  be  over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

Mr.  MAILLIAM).  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentlfman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  member  on 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  MAIUJABD.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
Just  want  to  Join  the  gentleman  from 
Ptortda  and  say  that  progress  clearly  U 
being  made  in  BrazU,  and  thai  this 
would  be  a  most  unfortunate  time  for 
us  to  kiae  oar  aMllty  to  continue  to  work 
v^btbe  Braaillan  Oovemment  for  the 
improvements  that  are  being  made 
Tbenton  I  hope  that  the  amendment  is 
rejected. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HAUL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position  to  this  amendment  and  com- 
mend our  UJ3.  effort  through  our  Office 
of  Public  Safety  in  Brazil: 

A  major  objective  of  the  public  safety 
program  is  to  encourage  leadership  to 
enforce  the  law  with  a  TniniTnuni  of  force 
and  to  administer  and  distribute  re- 
sources so  that  the  laws  are  humanely 
enforced. 

A  police  organization  without  techni- 
cal and  professional  competence  and 
training  wiU  often  resort  to  the  use  of 
forceful  methods.  No  proof  has  been  pro- 
duced that  imdesirable  incidents  in 
Brazil  are  other  than  terrorist  and  sub- 
versive bodies  and  proi>aganda. 

Through  training  and  professional 
guidance,  the  option  is  opened  to  hu- 
mane law  enforcement. 

•nie  stated  objective  of  public  safety 
is  directly  in  opposition  to  the  use  of  im- 
necessary  force  or  Illegal  procedures  m 
the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

An  effective,  humanely  operated  police 
institution  is  able  to  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  threats  to  internal  order  lest 
they  over-reach  poUce  abilities  to  cope 
with  them  re<iulring  the  application  of 
military  force. 

The  Brazilian  society  Is  now  being 
buffeted  by  illegal  acts  of  subversive  vio- 
lence which  terrorize  the  population  and 
with  which  the  police  do  not  have  the 
capability  to  cope  In  many  instances. 

Radical  leftist  elements  create  terror 
in  society  by  terror  headlines,  kidnap- 
ings.  murder  of  policemen,  bombhigs, 
and  bank  robberies— the  police  react  to 
these  as  best  they  can. 

In  the  past  the  public  safety  program 
has  brought  about  Improved  techniques, 
a  technical  competence,  and  more  mod- 
em concepts  of  law  enforcement,  and 
any  tendency  to  overreact  has  thereby 
become  lessened. 

There  are  371.000  police  in  Brazil  and 
the  public  safety  program  has  focused 
cmly  on  the  3.800-man  federal  police  in 
the  past  few  years. 

There  are  now  two  advisers  in  Brasilia 
and  some  training  will  continue  to  be 
provided  to  selected  officers  at  the  In- 
ternational Police  Academy. 

Accomplishments  —  objectives  have 
been  reached  in  many  cases: 

The  586  participants  have  been  trained 
in  the  United  States,  mostly  at  the  Inter- 
national Police  Academy. 

^^ble  InsUtuUonal  elements  have 
been  developed  within  the  Federal  Po- 
lice, such  as  the  National  Police  Acade- 
my, the  Criminalistics  Iiutitute,  the  Na- 
tional Records  and  Identification  In- 
stitute. 

Police  communication  and  transpor- 
tation needs  have  been  met  in  some  in- 
stances. \ 

Oeneral  commetats: 

President  Medici  has  consistently  oq- 
posed  the  use  of  so-called  death  squads 
activities  as  weU  as  alleged  mistreatment 
of  prisoners. 

A  Member  of  the  other  body  held 
closed  hearings  to  inquire  into  the  U.S. 


poUce  and  activities  with  respect  to 
Brazil  and  concluded  "we  could  find  no 
evidence  of  any  direct  relationship"  be- 
tween our  assistance  programs  and  to 
what  he  called  repressive  activities  on 
the  part  of  the  Brazilian  Government. 

Our  best  chance  of  protecting  U.S.  in- 
terests in  Brazil  is  to  do  what  we  can 
to  influence  the  government  toward  po- 
lice improvements,  leading  to  an  effec- 
tive, humane  police  administration,  such 
as  we  have  done  through  our  OPS,  its 
academy,  and  devoted  persormel— 
around  the  world  including  Japan  post 
World  War  H. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
something  here  that  I  think  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  would  be  concerned  with 
and  I  hope  I  can  have  your  attention. 

I  especially  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California  a  question. 

I  have  a  quote  here  purporting  to  be 
from  the  press  in  Milwaukee  that  says: 

Representative  Ronald  V.  Dnxxncs,  Demo- 
crait  of  California,  says  he  thinks  that  mest 
Senators  and  Congressmen  are  mediocre  and 
prima  donnas  who  pass  legislation  that  baa 
nothing  to  do  with  the  reality  of  misery  In 
this  country. 

Did  the  gentleman  make  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Yes,  do  you  want  me 
to  explain  it? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No,  I  do  not  need  you  to  ex- 
plain it.  I  Just  wonder  if  you  then  want  a 
bunch  of  mediocre  prima  donnas  to  pay 
more  serious  attention  to  your  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  you  do  not  then  my 
statement  has  even  double  merit.  I  would 
simply  say  to  you  that  they  go  round 
strutting  from  their  offices  to  the  floor  of 
the  Congress  and  do  not  desd  with  the 
human  misery  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  may  strut  around  from 
your  office  to  the  floor  and  to  God- 
knows-where — apparently  to  Milwaukee. 
But  I  do  not  measure,  as  my  father  used 
to  say,  everybody's  com  in  your  own  half- 
bushel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dillums)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAIT.T.TARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  a  little  bit  of  clarification  so  that  we 
may  have  some  legislative  history. 

His  Pakistan  amendment  first  cuts 
off — 

All  military,  economic,  or  other  assistance 
to  the  Oovemment  of  PalUstan,  all  sales  of 
mmtary  equipment,  and  all  sales  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  (whether  for  cash, 
credit,  or  by  other  means),  under  this  or 
any  other  Act.  shall  be  suspended  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

Then  subsection  (3)  says: 

Nothing  In  this  section  shall  apply  to  the 
provision  of  food  and  other  humanitarian 
asslsunce  which  U  coordinated,  distributed, 
and  monitored  under  International  auspices. 

There  appears  to  be  some  conflict,  ob- 
viously, when  the  situation  permits  us  to 
go  into  East  Pakistan  to  try  to  alleviate 
the  situation  there  and  part  of  the  ob- 
vious kind  of  assistance  that  we  would 
be  interested  in  would  be  to  provide 
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fertilizer  and  that  sort  of  thing  which 
would  help  to  restore  their  own  agricul- 
tural economy. 

I  just  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  I 
would  be  correct — that  he  would  intend 
that  section  (3)  permit  that  kind  of  as- 
sistance even  though  it  appears  to  be  cut 
off  under  section  (1). 

Mr.  OAIiLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  raising  that 
very  vtUid  point — and  especially  if  and 
when  the  situation  does  clear  up  in  East 
Pakistan. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  reservation  in 
the  memorandum  that  the  gentleman 
has.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  amend- 
ment should  not  be  that  restrictive  as 
it  affects  the  so-called  green  revolution 
in  agriculture  and  the  help  that  would  be 
necessary  to  increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  East  Pakistan. 

So  I  am  ftuniliar  with  that  situation 
and  I  agree  with  the  genUeman.  That 
point  should  be  clarified. 

Mr.  MATTJJARD.  In  other  words,  the 
legislative  history  on  the  floor  would 
Indicate  that  real  humanitarian  Eissist- 
ance  is  the  objective,  that  no  particular 
Und  of  aid  would  be  eliminated  as  long 
as  it  was  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  if  {my 
particular  type  of  assistance  is  clearly 
himianltarlan  in  nature  then  it  would 
not  be  barred  by  your  amendment? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes;  that  is  exactiy 
right.  

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUY8EN.  It  seems  to  me 
for  the  sake  of  legislative  history  we 
should  make  it  plain  that  economic  as- 
sistance which  has  humanitarian  results 
should  be  permitted.  The  gentieman  re- 
ferred to  fertilizer  which  may  be  needed 
for  agricultural  crops.  That  would  clearly 
have  humanitarian  value  since  the  crops 
would  be  eaten  by  people  who  otherwise 
might  be  starving. 

So  this  would  seem  to  be  a  modification 
of  an  apparent  prohibition  on  economic 
assistance.  As  a  humtmitarian  business, 
it  will  be  permitted  so  long  as  it  is  moni- 
tored by  an  international  agency. 

Mr.  MATTJJARD.  That  is  my  interpre- 
tation of  the  Intent  of  lines  10  to  13  on 
page  13.  and  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey  seems  to  confirm  that. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  The  idea  of  the 
amendment  was  that  it  would  not  sus- 
pend economic  aid  from  Pakistan,  that 
those  matters  which  fall  within  the  hu- 
manitarian aspect  of  it  should  be  ex- 
pected if  they  meet  the  other  criteria  set 
up  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SIKE8.  Mr.  Chahnuui.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  popular  thing 
to  be  critical  of  Pakistan  and  quite  ob- 
Tiously  things  have  happened  there 
«iilch  are  deplorable.  But  when  we  deny 
help  to  the  people  of  Pakistan,  we  are 
not  punishing  the  leaders  of  that  nation, 
we  are  punishing  the  iimooent  pecqile  of 
Pakistan.  Ttit  people  oif  Pakistan  are 
sorely  in  need  of  help.  We.  more  than  any 
other  coimtry,  are  known  for  our  aots  of 


merey  and  our  kindness  to  other  peoples. 
There  is  a  crisis  in  Pakistan.  Many  of 
that  natiim's  people  are  threatened  with 
starvation  and  disease.  It  is  no  time  to 
turn  our  backs. 

PaUstan  needs  economic  hdp.  Pak- 
istan also  is  attempting  to  maintain  a 
bare  minimum  defoise  program.  We  do 
not  condone  the  use  ot  military  power  to 
solve  internal  problems,  but  we  recog- 
nize that  Pakistan  must  have  defense 
forces  sufficient  to  protect  their  own 
boundaries.  The  militiuy  support  that 
has  been  programed  for  Pakistan  is  only 
for  replacement  and  repair  of  worn  out 
equiiHnent  and  the  amounts  are  too  small 
to  make  the  Pakistani  tmctB  a  threat  to 
any  country. 

By  any  rule  of  thumb,  the  Pakistan 
Government  has  not  engaged  in  acts  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States.  In  fact. 
President  Nixon's  much  heralded  trip  to 
Communist  China  was  arranged  through 
the  good  offices  of  Pakistan  which  was 
used  as  a  staging  area  for  Dr.  Kissinger's 
trip  to  mainland  China. 

I  recall  a  few  years  ago  when  our  un- 
reasonat^eness  toward  Pakistan  in  a  sit- 
uation very  similar  to  that  which  now 
confronts  us,  cost  us  the  use  of  Pesha- 
war, one  of  our  most  important  lis- 
tening posts.  At  that  time,  we  denied  help 
to  the  people  of  Pakistan.  That  country's 
government  turned  to  China  for  help 
which  was  considered  essential.  The  re- 
sult was  that  we  lost  an  active  ally  as 
well  as  a  badly  needed  listening  post. 
Those  losses  have  not  yet  been  fully  re- 
couped. It  was  a  hollow  victory  for  those 
who  then  were  protesting  arms  for 
Pakistan. 

Our  Government  is  att«npting  to  use 
moderation  in  its  relations  with  Paki- 
stan tmd  to  encourage  a  peaceable  solu- 
tion for  that  nation's  Internal  problons. 
We  are  seeking  a  restoration  of  represent- 
ative government  throughout  Pakistan. 
It  will  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  House 
which  for  so  many  years  has  had  a  sound 
understanding  of  world  problems,  should 
now  attanpt  to  dictate  that  our  Nation 
turn  its  back  on  the  problems  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Pakistan.  If  we  drive  this  coun- 
try away,  they  will  again  turn  elsewhere 
for  friends  and  we  once  again  wUl  have 
done  great  damage  to  our  own  interests 
and  to  the  interests  of  world  freedom. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment relating  to  Pakistan,  that  is  found 
in  section  302.  This  amendment  calls  for 
the  suspension  of  all  aid  to  Pakistan, 
even  to  "Agricultural  commodities — ^for 
cash."  I  was  not  aware  of  the  amend- 
ment imtil  I  read  the  bill  today  and  dis- 
covered that  what  the  committee  has 
done  is  to  take  a  very  definite  side  In  the 
Pakistani  matter  as  between  Pakistan 
and  India.  It  is  very  dear  that  India  Is 
involved  in  this  Pakistani  trouble,  wheth- 
er to  the  same  degree,  more  or  less,  as 
Pakistan  I  do  ix>t  know.  But  there  Is  no 
mention  made  as  to  India;  yet  there  Is 
a  definite  attack  on  Pakistan.  Unless  this 
committee  had  information  which  I  hav« 
been  unable  to  get— aztd  I  have  been 


studying  the  matter  for  some  time— it 
certainly  ill  behooves  our  country  to  take 
a  definite  stand  against  Pakistan  long 
a  friend  of  the  United  States.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  situation  in  East  Paki- 
stan is  terrible,  but  only  the  Tnain  doubt 
that  has  Increased  this  worsening  situ- 
ation, and  desires  an  East  Pakistan  sep- 
arate from  West  Pakistan,  for  reasons 
that  we  can  only  siumise.  I  do  iM>t  want 
any  part  of  this  action  against  Pakistan 
and  Pakistan  alcne. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentieman  yidd? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yldd  to  the  gentionan 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  believe  that  no- 
where m  any  record  or  in  any  report,  in- 
cluding the  World  Bank  or  otherwise,' has 
it  been  incficated  that  India  has  any  Mtih 
of  hand  in  this.  I  recently  returned  from 
India,  from  West  Bengal.  The  prolflem  is 
very  pronoimced  there.  There  are  over  7 
million  refugees,  driven  out  of  Pakistan 
by  the  Pakistani  army  into  India.  India 
is  not  asking  for  those  people.  They  are 
not  asking  for  territory.  They  certainly 
have  enough  people  and  oiough  territory 
of  their  own.  What  mdia  is  doing  is  feed- 
ing those  people,  trying  to  cure  them  of 
the  various  diseases  that  they  bring.  I 
have  seen  hospital  after  hospital  in  which 
India  is  taking  care  of  them.  India  has  no 
role  in  it  whatsoever  except  in  an  ex- 
tremely himaanltarlan  role  that  should  be 
the  world  community  role. 

So  I  think  it  Is  rather  unfair  to  say 
that  India  should  be  equated  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  re^me  in  Pakistan. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  have  no  objection  Inso- 
far as  assisting  the  refugees  to  whom  the 
genUeman  referred.  I  believe  that  that 
should  be  done,  but  I  bdleve  we  are 
taking  a  one-sided  view  of  the  matter. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  either 
Pakistan  or  India.  I  have  beoi  In  both 
countries,  but  not  recently.  I  think  this 
House  win  live  to  rue  the  day  that  we 
took  such  a  definite  stand  on  this  matter, 
a  stand  that  can.  if  we  conUnne.  may 
involve  our  country  in  a  hcHTlble 
involvement 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thaiA  the 
genUeman  for  yielding.  I  do  think  the 
relations  betweoi  India  and  Pakistan  are 
a  very  signUlcant  element  in  the  tragic 
situation,  as  the  vmOeman  from  New 
Jersey  has  pointed  out.  Th««  are  mil- 
lions of  Pakistani  refugees  in  India,  and 
that  imposes  severe  burdens  on  that 
country.  I  think  because  of  the  past  un- 
happy rtiatkmshlp  between  the  two 
countries,  because  there  is  this  trai^ 
load  on  India,  that  the  United  SUtes 
needs  to  move  with  caution  with  respect 
to  the  relatlwishlp  between  the  two 
countries  in  the  su^;>ension  of  aid  or  the 
prohibition  of  aid  to  Pakistan. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  it  does  seen  to 
me  that  ecotKxnic  a-««««t%ni»  may  be 
needed,  and  iK>t  only  in  India,  but  In 
Pakistan,  if  we  are  to  have  any  kind  of 
stability.  If  we  are  to  help  starring  peo- 
ple, and  M  we  are  to  MMourage  the  re- 
turn of  the  refugees  to  their  hooMa. 
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BT  MB.  Un>  or  mWTOBK 

Mr.  RXm  of  New  York.  icr.  Chalnnan. 
I  offer  an  BmendmeDt. 
~Tbe  Clerk  read  as  foOows: 

Amctutment  offered  by  iCr.  Rkid  of  New 
Tort:  PBge  la,  line  18,  strike  out  thp  quota- 
tion marka  and  the  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing aoeli  quotation  marks. 

Pi««  18.  after  Una  U.  Uiaart: 

"(X)  No  aaslstaaoe  ahaU  t>e  fumltfMd 
under  this  Aet  to  any  nation  for  programs 
which  encompass  the  assassination  or  tortura 
of  persons,  or  which  Tlolate  the  standards 
set  forth  In  the  Oenera  OonTentlons." 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  This  amend- 
ment is  simple.  I  believe.  It  is  directed 
to  insuring  that  there  are  no  programs 
through  which  the  United  States  pro- 
vides funds  to  any  nation  which  encom- 
passes as  a  program,  the  assassination 
or  torture,  or  programs  which  violate 
the  standards  set  forth  in  the  Geneva 
Conventions. 

More  explicitly,  my  amendment  would 
require  that  no  UJ3.  funds  would  be 
furnished  to  programs  which  are  char- 
acterized by  a  pattern  of  assassination  or 
torture  or  other  violations  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions,  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  signatory.  It  would  cut  off  assistance 
only  to  those  programs  of  a  nation  which 
were  characterized  by  such  abuses,  but 
would  not  deny  funds  to  worthy  pro- 
grams being  carried  out  by  that  nation. 
This  amendment  Is  prompted  pri- 
marily by  the  outrageous  abuses  which 
have  taken  place  under  the  Phoenix  pro- 
gram in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  testimony 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  and  Government  Infor- 
mation last  month,  from  Ambassador 
J^liam  Colby,  former  Director  of 
OORD6.  and  from  a  number  of  other 
persons  which  relate  to  some  activities 
of  Phoenix,  which,  in  my  Judgment  are 
violative,  at  the  Ome  they  took  place,  of 
the  Geneva  Conventions.  The  United 
States  1^  cleariy  on  record  as  being  a 
slgnatOTy  to  the  four  Geneva  Conven- 
tKOTs,  which  clearly  proscribe  and  pre- 
clude such  activities. 

We  have  had  testimony  from  eyewit- 
nesses that  clearly  indicates  that  there 
have  been  in  the  past,  not  In  the  im- 
mediate present,  but  in  the  past,  im- 
mediate neutralization,  termination  with 
extreme  prejudice,  assassination,  and 
torture  ending  in  death.  For  those  who 
saw  page  2  of  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning,  they  will  see  some  of  the  details 
<tf  the  latest  testimony,  and  there  is  a 
^nilar  story  by  Mary  McGrory  in  the 
Washington  Star  tonight.  Unfortunately 
It  has  been  a  record  of  testimony  that  I 
think  is  clear,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
we  think  the  bill  before  us  should  be 
explicit  with  regard  to  our  use  of  fimds 
in  connection  with  anything  that  is  vio- 
lative of  the  Geneva  Conventions. 

I  might  mention  parenthetically,  that 
Ambassador  Colby  has  pointed  out  that 
under  the  Phoenix  program  to  date, 
while  28,000  persons  have  been  captured 
of  the  Vletcong  Infrastructure,  over 
20.587  have  been  killed. 

The  thrust  of  this  amendment  is  not 
against  tlie  rallying  or  the  bringing  over 
to  the  side  of  the  Saigon  Government 
those  in  the  ^Hetoong  infrastructure.  Our 


concern  is  with  practices  that  ai«  clearly 
violative  of  the  conventicms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  explain  the 
Phoenix  program  in  more  detail. 

The  Phoenix  program  is  a  program  of 
the  GVN,  heavily  supported  by  the 
United  States,  whose  stated  porpoae  is 
to  "eliminate"  or  "neutrall»"  tba  Vlet- 
cOTg  infrastmctore— VCI.  Such  "neu- 
tralization" or  "elimination"  is  accom- 
plished in  any  one  of  three  ways:  Rally- 
ing; that  is,  inducing  the  VCI  to  sur- 
rwider  or  come  over  to  the  government 
side  voluntarily— capture  and  sentenc- 
ing, or  killing. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Informaticm  last  month. 
Ambassador  Wimam  Colby,  former  di- 
rector of  CORDS,  the  agency  in  Viet- 
nam which  administers  UJS.  support  to 
Phoenix,  stated  that  since  the  beginning 
of  1968  untU  Bfay  1971.  a  total  of  20,587 
persons  have  been  killed  under  the 
Phoenix  program.  In  the  same  period. 
28,978  have  been  captured. 

The  VCI  are  officially  defined  as  the 
"leadership  apparatus"  of  the  Vletcong 
insurgency.  They  are  nearly  all  civilians, 
including  many  women.  Members  of  VC 
village,  district,  and  province  commit- 
tees, for  example,  are  classified  as  VCI. 
In  most  cases  they  do  not  qualify  for 
"prisoners  of  war"  status  when  cap- 
tured. Thus  Phoenix  is  aimed  not  at  the 
ellmlnaticm  of  armed  combatants,  but  at 
the  elimination  of  unarmed,  noncom- 
batant  civilians.  By  analogy,  if  the  Union 
had  had  a  Phoenix  in-ogram  during  our 
Civil  War,  Its  targets  would  have  been 
civilians  like  Jefferson  Davis  or  the 
mayor  of  Macon.  Ga. 

The  abuses  and  Inhumaneness  perpe- 
trated by  the  Phoenix  program  mnyt.  it 
imperative  that  we  cease  to  support  it  at 
once  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
have  the  GVN  stop  the  program  dead  in 
its  tracks.  Under  Phoenix,  civilians  iden- 
tified as  VCI  have  been  assassinated 
without  any  semblence  of  Judicial  proc- 
ess. Ambassador  Colby  has  acknowledged 
tWs,  although  he  states  that  the  United 
States  is  endeavoring  to  prevent  its  re- 
currence. Persons  detained  under  the 
Phoenix  program  can  be  incarcerated  for 
up  to  2  years  without  trial  under  a  South 
Vietnamese  law  known  as  the  An  Td 
Law,  again  without  any  semblence  of  due 
process.  Ambassador  Colby  admitted  that 
under  this  law  a  Phoenix  detainee  could 
be  jailed  without  a  trial,  without  right  to 
counsel,  and  without  adequate  protection 
of  his  rights  "imder  our  concept  of  due 
process."  Torture  of  detainees  during  in- 
terrogation is  another  hallmark  of  the 
Phoenix  program.  %)ecific  instances  of 
torture  have  been  described  under  oath 
by  witnesses  before  the  subcommittee. 
Theodore  Jacqueney,  a  former  AID  offi- 
cial in  Vietnam  testified: 
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Reports  at  such  torture  have  come  from 
others  as  well,  and  they  simply  cannot  be 
ignored  or  downplayed. 

At  least  as  shocking  as  the  assassina- 
tions, torture,  and  drumhead  incarcera- 
tion of  civilians  under  the  Phoenix  pro- 
gram Is  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the 
Intelligence  is  so  bad  that  innocent  peo- 
pie  are  made  victims.  Yesterday  two  for- 
mer military  intelligence  personnd  in 
Vietnam.  Michael  Uhl  and  Barton  Os- 
borne, testified  that  virtually  all  informa- 
tion identifying  an  individual  as  a  Vd 
is  unverlflable  and  frequently  completely 
unreliable.  Both  described  motives  of  fi- 
nancial gain,  and  sometimes  pure  per- 
sonal vlndictiveness,  as  factors  causing 
Vietnamese  intelligence  agents  to  give 
information  about  an  individual.  Ambas- 
sador Colby  admitted  this  problem  to 
response  to  the  question,  "Are  you  certain 
that  we  know  a  member  of  the  VCI  from 
a  loyal  member  of  the  South  ^etnam 
citizenry?" 

Mr.  Colby  stated: 

No.  ...  I  am  not. 


^  In  every  province  In  Vietnam  then  Is  a 
Province  Interrogation  Center — a  "PIC"— 
with  a  reputation  for  using  torture  to  Inter- 
rogate people  accused  of  Viet  Cong  aflllla- 
tlons.  These  PIOb  have  a  CIA  oounterpart 
relationship,  and  In  some  cases  also  have  a 
relatlon^lp  with  the  AID  police  advisor. 


Mr.  Jacqueney  went  on  to  describe  an 
instance  of  torture,  known  as  the  "rock 
and  roU."  of  which  he  had  knowledge. 


Who  knows  how  many  Innocent  people 
have  been  assassinated  or  tortured  in  the 
name  of  the  Phoenix  program? 

Not  only  Phoenix,  but  any  program  or 
activity  conducted  by  a  foreign  nation 
^trbich  Involves  assassination,  torture  or 
other  mistreatment  of  civilians,  or  wblcb 
violates  the  standards  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions,  should  not  receive  the  sup- 
port of  the  Uhited  States.  I  have  de- 
scribed Phoenix  as  an  egregious  exam- 
ple. Wherever  other  examples  may  exist, 
they  too  must  be  cut  off  fnmi  UJ8.  sup- 
port We  cannot  hold  our  heads  high  as 
a  nation  if  we  continue  to  condone  and 
supp<Ht  programs  such  as  this. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  knew  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Cwnmlttee  on  Government  Operations, 
of  which  the  gentleman  Is  a  member,  has 
been  holding  hearings,  but  this  amend- 
ment came  as  a  surprise  to  the  commit- 
tee. I  suggest  the  gaiUeman's  subcom- 
mittee should  hold  further  hearings  and 
develop  the  case  more  precisely. 

It  worries  me  that  we  should  add  to 
section  620  of  this  bill  another  limitation 
which  will  be  very  difficult  to  administer. 
The  way  I  read  the  amendment,  it  says 
that  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  nation  for  programs 
which  encompass  the  assassination,  tor- 
ture of  civilians,  or  which  violate  the 
standards  set  forth  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions. 

To  me  that  language  is  somewhat 
vague.  It  worries  me  that  we  might  be 
buying  a  pig  in  a  poke  here. 

I  have  no  strcmg  feelings.  If  the  sub- 
committee would  devel(H>  something  and 
put  it  in  a  bill  form,  along  these  lines,  it 
will  be  considered.  We  have  in  our  pro- 
grams many  former  projects  which  could 
bring  us  into  violation  under  this  limita- 
tion. 

What  worries  me  is  that  perhaps  a 
group  of  tourists  in  any  country  might 
do  a  couple  of  assassinations,  and  under 
this  amendment  we  might  upset  our 
whole  aid  program. 
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I  am  not  so  complete  onjosed  to  this. 
I  believe  the  subc(xnmittee  on  which  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  serves  should 
bold  further  hearings  and  develop  some 
l^lslation,  and  I  can  promise  him  it  will 
receive  some  consideration. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  chairman 
very  kindly  asked  me  to  comment. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thrust  of  this 
amen(tnent  is  to  say  that  U.S.  funds 
should  not  go  to  any  nation  which  is 
carrying  out  su;tivlties  in  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Conventions,  to  which  we 
are  a  signatory.  If  we  are  in  fact  doing 
that  now  we  are  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  which  should  be  supreme  in 
matters  of  this  kind. 

The  only  two  specifics  which  go  be- 
yond the  Geneva  Conventions  men- 
tioned in  the  amendment  are  the  as- 
sassination and  torture,  but  they  are 
covered  by  an  additional  phrase  dealing 
with  a  program,  a  program  of  assassina- 
tion or  a  program  of  torture. 

I  do  not  think  any  person  or  his  spouse 
would  argue  for  a  program  of  assassina- 
tion or  a  program  of  torture. 

Quite  frankly,  Bfr.  Chairman,  both  of 
those  are  explicitly  prescribed  and  cov- 
ered in  the  Geneva  Conventions.  All  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  to  put  this  House  on 
record  to  show  a  sense  of  concern  that 
we  will  uphold  the  Geneva  Conventions 
to  the  extent  our  funds  are  utilized. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  explain  to  the  House  who 
would  make  the  determination  under  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  think 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  make  this 
determination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rkid)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sac.  303.  Section  634  of  chapter  2  of  part 
in  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1B61. 
relating  to  statutory  officers.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  officers  otherwise 
provided  for  in  this  seoUon.  the  President 
shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  one  officer  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  security  assistance 
programs.  Such  officer  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  provided  for  level  m  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  established  by  sec- 
tion 6314  of  title  6,  United  SUtes  Code.". 
amsnumkht  oitixkd  bt  um..  aotrsH 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ronsa:  Page 
13.  after  line  24.  insert  the  following: 

Sbc.  304.  Section  S34  of  chi^ter  2  of  part 
m  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1861. 
relating  to  reports  and  Information,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  presentations  to  the  Congress  of 
assistance  proposed  to  be  furnished  under 
part  I  of  this  Act.  and  under  chapter  4  of 
pirt  n  of  thU  Act,  shall  not  be  classified  as 
'Secret',  or  bear  any  other  similar  security 


olasstflcatlon.  All  Information  concerning  as- 
sistance furnished  under  such  part  I.  and 
under  such  chapter  4  of  part  n.  before  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, shaU  be  freely  available  to  the  public. 
Nothing  In  this  subssetlcm  shaU  be  construed 
to  require  that  military  Inf  onnatlon  be  made 
pubUc". 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  consider- 
ing the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  con- 
sidering the  mood  of  the  House,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  brevity  of  my 
remarks  will  perhaps  be  more  persuasive 
than  the  Justice  of  my  cause.  With  that 
in  mind,  let  me  get  right  to  the  thrust  of 
this  amendment 

This  amendment  requires  that  the 
presentations  to  the  Congress  of  assist- 
ance proposed  to  be  furnished  under  part 
I  of  the  Act  and  (^{^ter  4(c),  part  n. 
shall  not  be  classified. 

Now.  we  should  keep  a  couple  of  things 
in  mind. 

first  of  all.  the  amendment  excludes 
military  assistance.  Second,  what  this 
amendment  does  is  to  put  a  stamp  of  a^- 
proval  on  that  which  is  already  being 
done. 

I  first  offered  this  amendmoit  11  years 
ago  whoi  the  only  two  Members  of  this 
House  who  had  Icmg  hair  were  our  col- 
league from  Illinois.  Mr.  Arxnds,  and  our 
late  departed  colleague  from  Soutli  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Rivers.  At  that  time  this  House 
was  in  no  mood  to  accept  that.  On  that 
occasion  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
assured  the  House  that  the  committee 
was  going  diligently  to  pursue  the  matter 
of  declassificattcHL  This  year  for  the  first 
time  the  eomomlc  assistance  program 
presentations  are  not  classified.  What  I 
am  asking  the  House  to  do  is  to  put  its 
stamp  of  approval  on  what  tiie  Admin- 
istration has  already  done,  namely.  I 
am  asking  the  House  to  give  the  force 
of  law  to  that  ^(^ch  has  already  been 
commenced  by  the  admlnistratton.  I  sup- 
pose I  am  asking  the  House  to  restore 
to  the  people  the  ccmfidenoe  that  this 
House  will  honor  their  right  to  know  and 
wants  them  to  know  how  we  are  spending 
our  money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  (^position  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  one  on  this 
c<xnmittee  who  is  not  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  purposes  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Indiana.  The  real  problem 
here,  however,  is  that  if  the  genUeman's 
amendment  is  adopted,  this  committee 
will  not  have  access  to  any  classified 
document  or  any  secret  information. 
What  will  happen  then  is  that  the  Pen- 
tagon will  send  all  declassified  papers 
upon  which  the  issue  of  what  we  are 
doing  may  well  be  declassified,  but  in 
essence  we  will  not  have  sufficient  Infor- 
mation to  make  the  kind  of  determina- 
tion that  this  committee  must  make  in 
order  to  iHtog  this  bill  to  the  flocH*. 

P^irther,  the  principal  source  of  our  In- 
formation is  reports  of  ambassadors  and 
other  UJB.  officials.  If  these  pmiers  con- 
cerning the  problems  of  foreign  govern- 
ments are  made  public,  our  ambaasadors 
would  Immediately  be  declared  posona 
non  grata. 


So  the  genUeman  Is  rii^t.  More  docu- 
ments have  been  declassified.  The  eco- 
nomic part  of  this  has  been  declassifled. 
Chairman  Mokgan  keeps  insisting  on 
more  and  more  declassification.  However, 
this  amendment  goes  too  far  in  that  it 
would  prohibit  this  committee  from  ex- 
ercising its  Judgment  on  matters  that 
still  remain  secret  tst  classlfled. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Does  not  the  genUeman 
agree  that  all  of  the  Justifications  which 
relate  to  the  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram this  year  are  not  classlfled? 

Bfr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  I  Just  made 
that  point. 

But  the  executive  presentations  are 
classified  where  these  officials  appear 
before  the  committee  and  provide  the 
details  with  respect  to  the  various  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
genttonan  will  yldd  further 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes,  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  genUeman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
House  that  this  amendment  relates  only 
to  the  presentations  as  they  relate  to 
the  economic  assistance  program  and 
the  security  assistance  program  and  no 
otho"  part  of  our  foreign  program.  There 
Is  nothing  in  this  amendment  which 
would  prohibit  the  State  Department 
tvxa  coming  in  and  giving  a  secret  brief- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  ambassadon' 
testimony  and  the  presentations  them- 
sdves  are  In  executive  session. 

What  we  would  be  doing  for  the  pub- 
lic is  obtaining  less  information  to  give 
them  rather  than  providing  more  infor- 
maticm  which  I  am  sure  is  not  what  the 
genUeman  wants. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  The  genUeman  misses 
the  thrust  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  am  afraid  that 
I  do. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentieman  from 
Indiana  includes  part  IV  of  section  2  of 
the  bill.  Tills  pcut  includes  military  as- 
sistance and  this  amendment  Includes 
security  and  smvorting  assistanoe, 
scone  of  the  material  presented  to  us  is 
always  classified. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
Uonan  will  yield  further,  I  would  say 
that  I  checked  with  the  genUeman's 
committee  and  the  Pentagon  and  they 
informed  me  that  no  part  of  this  par- 
ticular program  is  classlfled. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  the  presentations  that  have 
been  declassifled.  but  much  of  this  Is 
classified. 

The  CELAIRMAN.  The  questicm  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roush)  . 

"Die  question  was  takoi;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Roush)  there 
were — ayes  24,  noes  94. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  tiie  full 
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5  minutes,  but  I  should  like  to  «MWifM  at 
this  moment  a  few  remarks  to  Choae  of 
my  ooUeagues  who  mlgM  be  tempted  to 
vote  against  this  bill  because  It  ooDtains 
too  much  aid  <rf  a  military  character  and 
too  Uttle  for  oonstnicttve  purposes. 

I  would  simply  say.  do  you  really  want 
to  punish  the  people  of  India  or  West 
Africa  who  are  hungry  for  technical 
education  and  the  children  around  the 
world  who  would  benefit  from  the 
DNICEF  program,  or  the  mllUons  who 
suffer  from  malaria?  Do  you  want  to 
ponlsh  these  people  and  make  life  more 
difflcult  for  them  because  of  the  errors  of 
the  U5.  Oovemment?  Yet  that  is  what 
you  would  be  doing  if  you  succeed  In 
defeating  this  bilL 

I  have  great  respect  and  affection  for 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DfLuma) ,  and  I  was  in  great  sympathy 
with  his  amendment  to  sharply  increase 
our  aid  to  the  third  world. 

I  agree  with  many  of  his  c<xnments  In 
his  minority  views  on  the  bad  parts  of 
this  bin,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
conclusions  the  gentleman  reaches  that 
in  its  present  form  the  bill  should  be 
defeated. 

For  the  hungry  child  In  Africa  or  Asia 
or  Latin  America  this  bill  is  truly  a  case 
of  half  a  loaf  of  bread  Is  better  than  no 
bread.  Moreover,  while  we  may  dlsi^- 
prove  of  the  relattve  proportion  of  the 
different  kinds  of  aid  authorized  in  this 
bill  there  are  necessary  items  in  all 
categories.  For  example,  the  military 
sales  and  support  assistance  sections 
provide  funds  which  are  vital  to  Israel 
and  to  the  preservation  of  a  balance  in 
the  Middle  East.  These  should  not  be 
Jeopardized. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  and  to  others 
who  may  share  his  distaste  for  much 
that  is  in  this  bill,  please  do  not  vent 
your  anger  at  the  Vietnam  war  and 
similar  errors  of  XSS.  policy  on  the  poor 
of  the  third  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

•Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Btc.  804.  (a)  Section  «37(»)  of  ch»ptw  2 
of  part  m  of  the  Vtarelgn  AasteUnee  Act  of 
1»«I.  relating  to  anthorlmtlon  for  adminis- 
trative ezpenaee  of  the  agency  admlntiterlng 
P*rt  I.  Is  amended  by  strUdng  out  "for  the 
fl«»l  year  1970.  Ml.ias.OOO.  and  for  the  flacal 
year  1971.  $51.12S.000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  *67,600.000 
and  t<x  the  fiscal  year  1973.  $57,600,000". 

(b)  Such  aeeUon  837  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
seotlon: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  ptoylsion 
of  law,  not  more  than  $3.766«»  of  the  funds 
made  avaUable  for  each  of  the  fiscal  vears 
1973  and  1973  for  carrying  out  part  1  of 
thU  Act  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poeee  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section.". 

8«c.  306.  Any  portion  of  the  amounts  au- 
thOTlzed  herein  to  be  approprtated  for  the 
fiecal  year  1972  which  are  not  appropriated 
for  such  fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973  In  addltUm  to  the 
amounts  otherwise  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
pruted  for  the  fiscal  yew  1978. 

PART  IV— AMKHDMBTTB  TO  OTHXR 
LAWS 
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(a)  In  aeetlon  28  of  chapter  2,  relating  to 
credit  sales,  strike  out  "ten  years"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "twenty  years". 

(b)  In  section  81(a)  of  chapter  8.  reUUng 
to  authorisation,  strike  out  "$360,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$510,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1973  and  1973". 

(c)  In  secUon  31(b)  of  chanter  3,  relating 
to  aggregate  ceUlng  on  foreign  military  sales 
credits,  strike  out  "$840,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971"  and  Insert 
m  Ueu  thereof  "$583,000,000  for  each  of  the 
flacal  years  1972  and  1978". 

(d)  In  section  38(a)  of  chapter  8,  ralatlns 
to  regional  oeUlngs  on  for^gn  military  sales, 
strike  out  "$75,000,000"  and  Insert  m  Ueu 
thereof  "$150,000,000". 

(e)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  88  of  chapter 
3.  relating  to  regional  ceUlngs  on  foreten 
mlUtary  sales.  Is  amended  to  read  as  foHowaT 

"(c)  Tlie  lUnltaUons  of  this  section  may 
not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authorltr 
contained  In  this  or  any  other  Act  unlew 
the  President  finds  that  overriding  require- 
ments of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  Justify  such  a  waiver  and  promptly 
reports  such  finding  to  the  Congress  in  writ- 
ing, together  with  his  reasons  for  such  find- 
ing. In  any  case  In  which  the  Umltatlons  of 
thU  section  are  waived  under  the  preceding 
sentence,   the  report  required   under  such 
sentence  shaU  set  forth,  in  detail,  the  ex- 
penditures proposed  to  be  made  In  excess  of 
the  geographical  Umltatlon  applicable  under 
this  section.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  In  no  event 
ahaU  the  aggregate  of  the  total  amount  of 
mlUtary  assistance  pursuant  to  the  Ttorelgn 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  of  cash  sales  pursuant 
to  sections  21  and  22,  of  credits,  or  participa- 
tions In  credits,  financed  pursuant  to  section 
33  (excluding  credits  covered  by  guaranties 
Issued  pursuant  to  section  34  (b))   of  the  face 
amount  of  contracts  of  guaranty  Issued  pur- 
suant to  sections  24   (a)    and   (b),  and  of 
loans  and  sales  In  accordance  with  section 
7307  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  exceed 
the  geographical  ceUIng  applicable  under  this 
section  by  more  than  an  amount  equal  to  80 
per  centum  of  such  celling.". 

(f)  In  section  42(a)  of  chapter  4,  relating 
to  general  provisions — 

(1)  strike  out  "and"  Immediately  before 


8k:.  401.  The  Foreign  Ifllltary  Sales  Act  U 
amended  as  foUows: 


(2)  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  Insert  the  foUowing:  ",  and  (8) 
the  extent  to  which  such  sale  might  con- 
tribute to  an  arms  race,  or  increase  the  pcs- 
slbUlty  (rf  outbreak  or  escalation  of  confilct, 
or  prejudice  the  development  of  bilateral  or 
multilateral  arms  control  arrangements". 

Sec.  402.  Section  8(b)  of  the  Act  of  Jaiau- 
ary  12.  1971.  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Muitary  Sales  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (84  Stat.  3063).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$100,000,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$330,000,000". 

Bmc.  4M.  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  5314  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  level 
m  of  the  Kxecntive  Schedule,  is  amended  by 
striking  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "and  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Coordinating  Security  Assistance 
Programs". 

Sac.  404.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  38.  1985,  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorise 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Interparliamentary  Union"  (33  UJ8.C.  376), 
Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "$53J>60"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$88,000". 

(3)  Strike  out  "$36,660"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$38,000". 

(3)  Strike  out  "$36,900"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$45,000". 

Sxc.  405.  Section  3  of  the  Joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  Resolution  to  authorize  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  parUa- 
mentary  conferences  of  the  North  Atlantic 


Tteaty  Organisation",  approved  July  11. 196« 
(33  UJB.C.  1938b) ,  u  amended  as  foUovs- 

(1)  Strike  out  "$8O,00O"  and  insert  Ux  iieu 
thereof  "$60,000". 

(3)  strike  out  "$15,000"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  in  each  such 
place  "$35,000". 

Sxc.  406.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Aa^ftunco 
Act  of  1969  is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  title  of  such  part  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"THX   iNTKB-AlCXBICAJt   FOUNDATIOM   ACI.". 

(2)  Section  401(a)  of  such  part  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sac.  401.  ImxB-AiczxiCAN    FomnunoM. 

(a)  There  U  created  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  of  America  a  body  corporate  to 
be  known  as  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
■FDiudation')." 

(8)  Section  401  of  such  part  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Institute"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  "Founda- 
tion". 

(4)  Section  401(e)(4)  of  such  part  U 
amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(4)  shall  determine  and  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  its  obligations  uTi^il  be  in- 
curred and  its  expenses,  including  inrpnnsiia 
for  repreeenution  (not  to  exceed  $10,000  In 
any  fiscal  year) ,  allowed  and  paid; ". 

(5)  Section  401(1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  "(1)  (1)  The  chief  executive  ofll. 
cer  of  the  Foundation  shaU  be  a  President 
who  ShaU  be  appomted  by  the  Board  cf 
Directors  on  such  terms  as  the  Board  may  de- 
termine. The  President  shaU  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV 
of  the  Kxecutive  SchediUe  under  section  6816 
of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  (A)  Experts  and  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof,  may  be  employed,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  8109  of  title  6  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code. 

"(B)  Services  of  an  Individual  as  an  ex- 
pert or  consiiltant  under  this  subsection  nhnii 
not  be  considered  as  employmmt  or  hold- 
ing ofllce  or  position  bringing  such  individual 
within  the  provisions  of  section  8838(a)  and 
8344  of  tlUe  5  of  the  United  Stetes  Code,  sec- 
Uon 872  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  or  any  other  law  iimitir^g  the  re- 
employment of  retired  officers  or  employees  or 
governing  the  simxUtaneous  receipt  of  com- 
pensation and  retired  pay  or  annultlee,  sub- 
ject to  section  6632  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.". 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORo,  and  oi)en  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
AMXiTDiairr  onxxxD  bt  icx.  HSMnxaaow 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HxirDsasoN:  On 
page  19,  strike  out  lines  6  to  18.  Inclusive, 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(2)  Experts  and  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof,  may  be  employed,  as  author- 
ized by  leoUon  8100  of  Utle  6  o(  the  United 
States  Code.". 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chahman,  as 
I  imderstand.  this  amendment  will  be 
accepted  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  to  secti<Hi  40«  of  HJl.  9910 
is  to  eliminate  the  exemption  from  the 
various  dual  compensation  laws  which  is 
proposed  in  paragraph  5  of  section  406 
for  experts  and  consultants  employed  Iv 
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the  Inter-American  Foundaticm.  Sectioii 
406  of  HJl.  9910  grants  auth<»ity  to  the 
Inter-Amerioan  Foundation  to  employ 
exjTerts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  the  provlsl<nis  of  5  UjS.  CTode  3109. 
and  further  provides  that  the  emidoy- 
ment  of  such  experts  and  consultants 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  prohlbltloDs 
set  forth  in  sections  3323(a),  5532.  and 
8344  of  title  5.  of  the  UJS.  Code  or  section 
872  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  194«. 
A  brief  description  of  each  of  the  statu- 
tory provisions  which  specifically  would 
be  affected  by  the  prc^xiaed  section  406 
of  the  bill  Is  set  fortii  below. 

Section  3323(a)  of  Utle  5  ptohibits  the 
appointment  in  the  civil  service  of  any 
individual  who  has  been  separated  on  ac- 
count of  age  under  any  statute  or  regu- 
lation providing  for  retirement  on  ac- 
count of  age. 

Section  5532  of  title  5  requires  a  spe- 
cific reduction  in  the  retired  or  retire- 
ment pay  of  a  retired  regular  officer  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  holds  a  position 
in  the  legislative.  Judicial  or  executive 
branch  of  the  VS.  Oovemment. 

Section  8344  of  title  5  provides  that  the 
amount  of  a  civil  service  retiremeDt  an- 
nuity shall  be  deducted  from  the  pay  of 
an  annuitant  who  becomes  reemployed  in 
the  civil  service. 

Section  872  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  22  UJS.  Code  1112. 
prescribes  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
an  annuity  which  may  be  paid  to  a  re- 
tired officer  or  employee  of  the  Foreign 
Service  who  is  reemployed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

To  my  knowledge  these  various  statu- 
tory prohibitions  against  the  simul- 
taneous receipt  of  compensation  and  re- 
tired pay  or  retirement  annuities  are 
applicable  to  all  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  can  think  of  no  valid  reason  why 
these  provlsioDs  should  not  be  applicable 
in  the  case  of  experts  and  oonsuUanCs 
ranployed  by  the  Inter-American  Voixn- 
dation.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
committee  report  on  H.R.  9910  contains 
no  clear  or  compelling  statement  as  to 
why  the  experts  and  consultants  of  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  should  be 
excepted  from  the  dual  compensation 
laws  which  are  applicable  to  everyone 
else.  For  these  reasons  I  urge  that  the 
dual  compensation  exemption  which  is 
contained  in  section  406  be  struck  from 
the  bill  as  proposed  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  we  are  not 
Just  exactly  sure  what  this  may  run  into 
in  the  future,  but  we  would  Just  like  to 
be  assured  that  if  problems  do  arise  in  the 
future  that  the  gentleman's  committee 
will  give  sympathetic  consideration  to 
any  requests  that  we  might  make. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
give  such  assurances,  and  will  assure  the 
committee  that  in  such  an  event  hear- 
ings will  be  promptiy  held  to  handle 
any  such  problems  that  might  arise  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  delighted  to 


yield  to  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mosgan). 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
state  that  we  have  always  had  full  co- 
operation as  far  as  Jurisdiction  is  con- 
cerned with  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  CTarolina 
(Mr.  HoTDXRSON) .  lUs  has  gone  on  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  we  will  accept 
the  amendment  in  that  same  spirit.  We 
are  always  glad  to  do  so.  I  am  sure  that 
we  have  the  assurances  of  the  gentleman 
insofar  as  providing  for  any  necessary 
personnel. 

Mr.  CThalrman.  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hzndeksoh)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  offering  this  amendment  because 
such  personnel  ought  to  be  made  to 
conform  with  the  laws  covering  other 
such  people  enuiloyed  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  Again  I  commend  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hsndkhson). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AICKNSKXNT    OrrBRKD   BT    MX.   OOITBK 

Mr.  COTTER.  Bfr.  (Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Corm:  Page 
16,  Immediately  after  line  33,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(g)  SecUon  43  of  chapter  4,  relating  to 
general  provisions,  is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a) ,  strike  out  "but  con- 
sideration ShaU  also  be  given"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "but,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  considera- 
tion ShaU  also  be  given". 

(2)  Redesignate  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
as  subsections  (c)  and  (d) ,  respectively,  and, 
immediately  after  subsection  (a) .  Insert  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  No  credit  sale  shaU  be  extended  under 
section  33.  and  no  guarantee  shall  be  Issued 
under  section  34.  In  any  case  involving  oo- 
productlon  or  Ucensed  production  outside  the 
United  States  of  any  defense  article  of  United 
States  origin  unless  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall.  In  advance  of  any  such  transaction, 
advise  the  appropriate  oommitteea  of  the 
Congress  and  furnish  the  Speaker  at  the 
House  of  Repreaentatlves  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  with  fuU  Information  regard- 
ing the  proposed  transaction,  including,  but 
not  Umlted  to,  a  description  of  the  particu- 
lar defense  article  or  articles  which  woxUd  be 
produced  under  a  Ucense  or  coproduced  out- 
side the  United  States,  the  estimated  value 
of  such  production  or  coproduction,  and 
the  probable  impact  of  the  proposed  trans- 
action on  employment  and  production  with- 
in the  United  States.". 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  that  re- 
quires the  executive  branch  to  provide 
Congress  with  complete  infcMrmation 
about  proposed  authorization  of  military 
coproduction  plants  financed  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

This  amendment  places  the  Congress 
In  the  decisionmaking  process  because 
the  estatdishment  of  military  production 
plants  in  foreign  countries  which  com- 
pete with  American  Industry  has  grave 
implications. 


By  requiring  coogreaslonal  authorisa- 
tioQ,  this  amendment  does  not  lessen  our 
goal  of  making  our  aUies  self-cuOdent. 
For  many  years  their  military  self-suf- 
ficiency has  been  assured  by  our  supply- 
ing needed  military  equipment.  However, 
by  establishing  coproduction  plants,  I  be- 
Ueve  we  are  sacrificing  important  diplo- 
matic leverage  in  these  nations.  Con- 
gress should  have  a  strong  voice  in  these 
dedsioDB. 

I  can  foresee  when  such  coproductlan 
plants  could  be  in  our  Nation's  Intoect 
Therefore,  my  amendment  requires  State 
and  Defense  to  provide  complete  infor- 
mation to  the  Congress  specifying  how 
the  coproduction  plant  affects  U.S.  Jobe. 
I  believe  the  Congress  and  the  relevant 
committees  and  subcommittees  are  capa- 
ble of  tnftWf^y  ratiooal  dedsioDs  In  each 
case  and  with  the  information  required 
under  this  amendment  thegr  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

There  is  another  point  that  requires 
congressional  attention.  Overseas  pro- 
duetiOD  facilities  cost  UJS.  Jobs.  With  the 
recent  dire  projections  of  an  imfavor- 
able  balance  of  trade  and  our  drastic  un- 
employment, I  believe  Congress  should 
have  a  strong  voice  in  any  dedsicm 
which,  in  effect,  ships  TJS.  Jobs  overseas. 

My  own  interest  in  the  program  came 
as  a  result  of  the  use  of  $42  million  in 
17.8.  Oovemmoit  credits  to  flni^^fi^  tlie 
building  of  an  M-16  rifle  idant  in  South 
Korea.  At  the  same  time,  Colt's  Firearms, 
which  produces  the  M-16  in  my  district, 
fired  1.000  workers.  My  concern  about 
this  incident,  and  the  disturbing  retorts 
of  similar  projects  in  other  nations, 
raises  very  serious  doubts  that  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense  kept  JJB. 
emplojrment  in  mind  when  mitiring  this 
decision,  llierefore,  I  b^eve  Cougnss 
should  be  Involved  In  making  decisions. 

My  amendment  specifically  requires 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  State  provide  full  infor- 
mation to  the  Congress  describing  not 
only  the  defense  articles  in  question,  but 
the  estimated  value  of  such  production 
or  coproduction  and,  most  Importantly, 
the  impact  of  the  proposed  transaction 
on  onployment  and  production  in  the 
United  States.  With  this  information  the 
Congress  will  be  able  to  decide  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  each  decision  to  estab- 
lish overseas  production  plants. 

SOUTH  KOBX&N  M-IS'S 

The  incident  that  aroused  my  hiterest 
in  this  iH-oblem  was  Information  that  the 
UJS.  Government  was  about  to  provide 
$42  million  in  foreign  miUtary  sales  cred- 
its to  establish  an  M-16  production  plant 
in  South  Korea.  Normally,  such  a  deci- 
sion would  have  gone  unnoticed  but  high 
unemployment— It  is  10.17  percent  state- 
wide in  Coimecticut — and  fewer  orders 
for  M-16  rifies  from  DOD  resulted  In 
drastic  layoffs  at  Ckdt's  Firearms  Dlvlaion 
In  my  district. 

Thus,  this  past  spring  vhesa  1  learned 
of  the  decision  I  was  concerned  that  this 
tragic  unemployment  picture  was  not 
adequately  taken  into  account.  Employ- 
ment at  Colt's  Hartford  plant  has  fallen 
from  2,400  during  peak  prodnctioa  of 
M-16's  to  less  than  1.500  now. 

To  make  a  long  story  sbort.  I  first 
urged  the  Defense  Department  not  to 
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approve  the  trennotlon  betmase  of  the 
tfteei  apoD  employment  In  my  district, 
suggeeting  that  the  VU8  eredlta  be  used. 
Instead,  to  enable  the  RepidiUc  of  Korea 
to  puTcdiaBe  rifles  manufactured  in  the 
Utaited  States.  The  effort  failed,  however. 
I  then  requested  copies  of  the  relevant 
documents  to  detennlne  whether  Colt's 
would  make  more  money  by  licensing 
foreign  production  than  by  manufac- 
turing guns  in  Hartford  t(sc  sale  over- 
seas. I  made  this  inquiry  because  of  dis- 
turbing nportB  that  Oolfk  was  actively 
seeking  additional  foreign  licensing  ar- 
rangements. I  have  yet  to  receive  this  In- 
foimatlan  from  either  Colt's  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

While  my  efforts  to  secure  this  Inf or- 
matkn  eonttaiae,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  act  by  raqdrtng  all  inf  orma- 
tkm  concerning  such  overseas  produc- 
tion plants  be  qwdfloally  provided  to  the 
Congress. 

nds  will  give  the  Cangress  the  OKwr- 
tunlty  to  weigh  the  f  ordgn  and  domestic 
consMerattans  Inherent  in  such  dtrtirtons. 

Without  this  amendment,  the  Con- 
gress win  continue  to  be  hobbled  by  Its 
lack  of  inf  otmatlMi  and  the  South  Ko- 
rean M-16  sltuatian  win  occur  over  and 
over  again. 

Howevv.  with  the  adi^jtlon  of  this 
amendment,  the  Congress  and  the  mem- 
bership win  be  In  a  better  position  to 
decide  and  act. 

By  requirinir  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  focus  spe- 
cifically on  the  unemifloyment  issue,  we 
can  be  assured  that  our  UjB.  jobs  wlU  not 
be  shipped  overseas  without  the  most 
searching  analyeia. 

Mr.  MOSAQAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yjeidt 

Mr.  COTTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Bssentlany  this  pro- 
vides for  information  concerning  the  pro- 
posed strategic  licensing  of  production  or 
coproductlon  outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  COTTE31.  Bssentially  that  is  It. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  That  is  the  puzpoee  of 
the  amendment.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  offering  it  and  hope  that  the 
amendment  win  be  adopted. 

Mr.  XX>NO  at  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wffl  the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  COTTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentte- 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  M^.  Chair- 
man, I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  of- 
fering this  amendment.  I  understand 
fknm  his  remarks  that  what  we  iMive  bem 
doing  Is  using  American  AID  money  to 
export  American  lobs,  and  the  gentleman 
wants  to  have  the  necenaty  tnfonna- 
tion  so  that  we  can  know  the  oonee- 
qnences  of  oar  AID  program. 

Mr.  COTTER.  That  Is  exactly  w. 

Mr.  hONQ  of  Marjdand.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  the  vantleman's  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  tv  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Coma) . 

Hie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  ttie  last  woitL 

Mr.  CSudnnan.  as  we  go  to  a  vote  en 
this  latest  foreign  handout  program.  let 
me  point  out  to  the  Members  of  ttie  Bouse 
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that  this  bffl  provides  another  $6,800,- 
000.000  of  borrowed  money. 

Let  me  further  point  out  that  in  the 
provisions  of  other  bills  there  wlU  be  ap- 
prcH^ilated  for  foreign  aid  stUl  another 
$9  tdUlan;  that  thero  is  $94.5  billion  now 
In  the  pipeline  available  fbr  pending, 
and  thero  has  already  been  expended 
more  than  $212  billion  on  foreign  aid.  I 
hope  that  the  Members,  irtien  they  go 
home  on  vacaUon.  wlU  give  their  con- 
stltamts  these  facts.  And  now.  on  be- 
half of  thoae  who  vote  for  this  faiU,  I 
want  to  wish  the  foreigners  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  hi^igr  ride  on  the  gravy  train. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
numbo'  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  Join  my  friend 
from  &>wa  in  maUng  xmo  final,  deeper- 
ate  plea  to  you  Members  to  give  some 
relief  to  the  tired,  overbiirdened.  over- 
taxed taxpayers  of  America.  As  he  said, 
many  of  you  wlU  go  back  to  your  States, 
you  win  find  that  they  are  bankrupt. 
Tou  win  find  hungry  people  in  the 
cities.  Tou  win  find  some  of  than  who 
do  not  have  enough  money  to  give  peojde 
adequate  poUce  protection.  You  win  find 
that  3rou  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
get  the  garbage  conected.  Yes,  this 
country  is  bankrupt.  We  Jwt  wound  up 
a  year  with  a  deficit  of  $33  blUion.  The 
national  debt  is  $407  bilUon.  This  pro- 
gram has  cost  $213  billion  in  the  last  25 
years. 

What  can  you  expect  other  than  the 
fiscal  insolvency  of  this  country  when 
you  are  giving  money  away  under  this 
bin  at  the  rate  of  $6  blUlon-pIus  for  next 
year?  It  is  the  poor  taxpayers'  money. 
This  country  owes  more  money  than  aU 
the  countries  of  the  world  combined:  so 
I  Join  with  my  friend  from  Iowa  in  one 
desperate,  last  plea.  Please  remember  the 
taxpayers  before  you  cast  your  vote. 

Next  year  we  wiU  probably  have  recog- 
nised Red  China,  and  Red  China  wlU  be 
eligible  for  some  of  the  f imds  under  this 
bin.  I  hate  to  go  iMtck  and  ten  my  people 
who  do  not  have  police  protection,  who 
do  not  have  garbage  coUectors.  "Wtil, 
we  win  think  about  you  sometime  in  the 
way  distant  future,  but  we  have  just 
given  away  $6.2  billion  for  foreign  aid." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Pun  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State-  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bin  (HJt.  9910),  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 570,  he  repOTted  the  biU  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  wlU  put 
than  en  gros. 

The  amendmoits  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bin. 

The  bOl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOnOM  TO  ■■OOlCltTr  UffKSlU  BT  MX.  WHAUSr 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  offer  a 
moticHi  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  genUeman  op- 
posed to  the  bUl? 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Hie  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  WsAi.unr  moves  to  reoommlt  the  blU 
HJl.  0910  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Itwelsn  Af- 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  ft)eaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  reconunit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  200,  nays  192,  not  voting  39, 
as  foUows: 


AbourHsk 
Absug 


AildAbbo 
Al«nraiMl«g 
Anderaon.  ni. 
Andenon. 

Tenn. 
Annunslo 
Areoda 
Aahlay 
Amptik 
AaplnaJl 
BmUUo 
Barrett 
BeQ 

BaqilsiMl 
Blacgl 


Hlatnlk 


BoUlnc 
Bredamas 


Broomfleld 


Buchanan 

Buxte.llaaa. 

Burton 

B7ma,Pa. 

BymaaiWla. 

Camay 

Oadarbarg 

OoUtna.m. 

Ooaable 

Oonte 

Oorman 

Oottar 

Coushlln 

OulTCT 

DaalalailU. 


(RoU  No.  236] 

TEAS— aoo 

Flood 
Foley 

Fard.OermldR 
Ford, 

WUIlamD. 
Foraythe 
Fraaer 

PreltnghiiyaeD 
Frenael 
FultMuPa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Oallagher 
Oarmata 
Oaydoa 
Otalmo 
Olbbona 
Ctonsalex 
Oraaao 
Gray 

Onen,Pa. 
Orlfttha 
Oude 
Halpam 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hanaen,  t«<»>w» 
HantDcton 
Harrey 
Hathamy 
Baya 

Heckler,  Maaa. 
Helatoakl 
Hlcka.Ma8B. 

Hollfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Jacoba 

Johnson.  Oalir. 
Jnhnaon.  Pa. 
Jonaa,  Ala. 
Karth 


iCadden 


MaOllaid 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Ifataunaga 

Mayne 

MaasoU 

Ueeda 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Oallf. 


Mink 
Mnnagan 
Mnnrhead 
Morgan 
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Murphy,  m. 

Nedal 

Ndaen 

Nlz 

CHara 

CNeUl 

Patten 

Fany 

Pepper 

Perklna 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

PodeU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Prloe.m. 

Pudnakl 

Qule 


Bald.m. 
Bald.N.T. 


DaTla.Wla. 

Ddlenbaek 

Dent 

Disss 

DlnceU 

Drlnan 

duFont 

Dwyer 

■lAhaidt 

■Ubact 


Keith 

Kluesynakl 

Koch 

Kyroa 

Lent 

Uoyd 

MoOlory 

McObMkey 

McOorma^ 


Bhodea 
Blegle 
BoMaon.  W.Y. 
Bodlno 
Boonay,  H.T. 
Booney,  Pa. 
Boaenthal 


FaaoeU 

Flndley 

Flah 


McFaU 
MeXay 

McKerltt 
McKlnney 


Boybal 

Byiin 

8t  Germain 

Sarbanea 

Scbeuer 

Sehwencel 

Selberllns 


Smith.  Iowa 
8mltb.If.T. 


Stafford 

Teague.  Oallf . 

Wiggins 

Stanton. 

JamaaV. 

Tlaman 

Wydler 

Steele 

Udall 

Tatea 

8telser,Wla. 

Tatron 

Stokea 

Vanik 

Young,  Tex. 

Blratton 

Vlsoanto 
Whatan 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Wldnall 
NATS— IM 

Abbltt 

Floweri 

PettU 

Abemethy 

Fountain 

Poage 

Anderaon. 

Prey 

Poo 

Oallf. 

Foqua 

PoweU 

Aadram^Ala. 

n»iiefTiafcu 

Prloe,Tez. 

Andrewa. 

Oettya 

Pryor.  Aik. 

N.Oak. 

Ooldwater 

QulUen 

Archer 

Ooodhng 

BandaU 

Aahbrook 

areen.Oreg. 

Bangel 

Baker 

Oroea 

Bariek 

Baring 

Orovar 

RoberU 

Beglch 

Oubaer 

Bdcbar 

Hagan 

Roe 

Bennett 

Haley 

Bogwa 

BetU 

HaU 

Ikmcallo 

Bevm 

Harafaa 

Bouah 

BiatMram 

I¥f^t..g. 

Rouaaelot 

Blanton 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Boy 

Bow 

Hendetaon 

Runnels 

Bray 

Hl(Aa.Waah. 

Ruppe 

BrUiklfly 

Hlllia 

Ruth 

Brown.  Mleh. 

Sanriman 

Brown.  Ohio 

HuU 

Satterlleld 

BroyhlU.  M.O. 

Scherle 

Broyhlll.Vs. 

Hunt 

SchmltB 

Burke.  VU. 

Hutchlnaom 

Hchneebell 

Buileeam.  T«au 

Ichord 

flcott 

B\iillaon.Mo. 

jaiman 

BebeUua 

Byron 

Jonaa 

Shipley 

OaheU 

Jonea,  N.O. 

Sboup 

CaSery 

Bhrlver 

Camp 

Kemp 

Skublta 

Carter 

King 

Slack 

Caaey,T«. 

KuykendaU 

Rmtth.  Calif. 

Chamberlain 

K^ 

Snyder 

CbappeU 

Spenoe 

t^pf^Tiim 

Stanton, 

Clancy 

Latto 

J.  William 

Clauaen. 

Tiennnn 

Steed 

DonH. 

Link 

Stelger.  Aria. 

Long.Md. 

Stq>hena 

Lujan 

Stubblefleld 

Corner 

McClure 

StuiAey 

CoUlna.Tak. 

McOnlltater 

Talcott 

Colmer 

Mcnonalil. 

Taylor 

Conyen 

Mleh. 

Terry 

Crane 

McMillan 

TlK)maon.Wla. 

DaniakVa. 

Maodonald, 

Tbone 

D*Tla,Oa. 

Maaa. 

Vender  Jagt 

DaTla.ao. 

Mann 

Veyaey 

deUiOarca 

Martin 

Waggonner 

Delaney 

Mathla.Oa. 

Wampler 

DeUimu 

MUler,  Ohio 

Ware 

Denhcdm 

MUlB,Ark. 

Watta 

Dennla 

Mllla,Md. 

WhaUey 

Derwlnakl 

MInabaU 

White 

Devlne 

MlaeU 

Whltehurat 

Dlcklnaon 

Montgomery 

Dom 

Moaher 

WUaon.Bob 

Dow 

Moaa 

Winn 

Downing 

BIyera 

WyaU 

Duldd 

Natcher 

WyUe 

Duncftn 

NlchoU 

Wyman 

■dwarda.Ala. 

Obey 

Totmg,na. 

Xdwarda.OaUl 

,  o'Konekl 

Zlon 

Flaher 

Paaanan 

Zwach 
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Carey.  H.T. 

Hanaen,  Waab 

.  Baylor 

OeUer 

Hawklna 

Rlkea 

Clark 

Hebert 

Clay 

Jonea,  Tenn. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Donohua 

Keating 

Thampaon,Oa. 

Dowdy 

Leggett 

VanDeeriln 

Xdwards.La. 

Waldle 

Bach 

McOulloeh 

Whltten 

Bahleman 

Michel 

Wllaon, 

Mltchdl 

CharlaaH. 

MoUohan 

Wright 

Flynt 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Orlffln 

Patman 

PoyMT 

achmldt 

Purodl 

the  following 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 
pain: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Krlna 
of  Tenneaaee  against. 


Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  for,  with  Mr. 
Slkee  agalnat. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tork  for.  with  Mr. 
Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Oeller  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Donobue  for,  with  Mr.  Whltten 
agabut. 

Mr.  Patman  for,  with  Mr.  Jonee  of  Ten- 
neaeee  against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Waahlngton  for,  with  Mr. 
Orlffln  against. 

Mr.  I4«gett  for,  with  Mr.  Stsggen  against. 

Mr.  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  MoUohan  against 

BCr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Wright  for,  with  Mr.  Bahleman  against. 

Mr.  PxirceU  for,  with  Mr.  Baylor  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Bvans  o(  Colorado  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Charlee  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Van  DeerUn  with  Mr.  Tbompeon  of 
Oeorgls. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Bwdi.- 

Mr.  Edwards  at  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmldt. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  MltcheU. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
MORGAN.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask 


imanimous  consoit  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend  their   remarks    on   the   bill   Just 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  wtus  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OP  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Bklucation,  Eind 
Welfare;  which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Sbcbstabt  or  Hsaltb,  Edocatioit, 

AND  WKLTASK, 

Wathington,  B.C.,  Aug.  3. 1871. 
Hon.  Cael  AunaT, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives. 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

DxAK  Ma.  Spkakb:  I  was  notified  yester- 
day at  the  adoption  of  H.  Res.  530.  Inasmuch 
as  the  resolution  may  reflect  a  fundamoxt&l 
misunderstanding  of  the  program  adminis- 
tered by  this  Department,  I  felt  that  I 
Should  give  you  an  1m mediate  response. 

The  resolution  asks  two  things  of  me. 
Flnt,  It  asks  for  a  Ust  of  acbool  districts 
which,  between  August  1,  1971  and  June  30, 
1073,  "will  be  receiving  Federal  funds  and 
win  be  engaging  In  the  busing  of  school- 
children to  achieve  racial  balance."  Since 
there  Is  no  program  administered  by  this  De- 
partment either  designed  or  used  to  support, 
promote  or  require  the  busing  of  s<^kio1 
children  to  aohleve  racial  balance,  we  have 
no  reason  to  obtain  Information  regarding 
such  busing.  Local  educational  agendas  that 
may  be  tranqtortlng  students  to  alleviate 
racial  Isolation  in  the  schools  or  to  achieve 
racial  balance  among  their  schools  would 
be  doing  so.  not  pursuant  to  any  Federal  re- 
quirement nor  as  a  result  of  any  federally 
supported  program,  but  aolely  aa  a  result  of 
State  or  local  policy.  We  oould,  of  oourae, 
furnish  ymi  a  Ust  of  all  school  districts  that 


will  be  receiving  Federal  funds  beiween 
August  1.  1971  and  June  SO.  1973.  However, 
such  a  Ust  would  Include  virtually  an  schot^ 
dlstrloto  In  the  United  States  and  I  aasome 
would  serve  Uttle  ptupoae.  I  knew  a<  no  way 
to  Identify  from  among  those  dlstrtoU  those 
that  may  be  engaging  In  the  busing  of  school 
dUldrea  to  sehlere  radal  balance  other  than 
by  direct  Inquiry  to  aU  o(  these  many  thou- 
sand districts.  I  assume  that  you  are  itot 
requesting  that  I  oondnet  such  a  masMve 
survey  for  this  purpose. 

Second.  H.  Bes.  6S9  oaUa  for  "any  docu- 
ments raspwittng  tbs  roles  and  regulations 
o<  the  Departmant  of  Health.  Bdiioatiloa,  and 
WeUara  wltn  rmpttft  to  tbs  uae  oC  any  Ved- 
eral  funds  admlntstsrsd  by  the  Department 
for  the  buMng  of  sdiooldifldren  to  aditove 
radal  hatanee.**  Aa  X  have  said,  tbls  Depart- 
ment artmlnlsleii  no  such  funds.  Aeeotd- 
Ingly.  we  have  no  snch  doeumants  as  de- 
Bcrthad  In  the  rasolntlan. 

The  Administration,  as  the  Prealdsnt  said 
In  his  March  34.  1970  statement  co  sehod 
deeegregatluit.  Is  oppoaed  to  the  busing  al 
chUdien  to  achieve  radal  balance.  Bven 
where  local  educational  agendes  have  used 
the  trsnqxirtatlan  at  ttnOtaU,  not  to  aohleve 
radal  balance  but  as  one  means  of  Imple- 
menting a  ccmstltutlonsny  leqolred  dasegra 
gatlon  plan,  our  policy  has  been  to  avoid  the 
uae  of  Federal  funds  for  tb»  tranapcrtetton 
aspects  of  the  plan.  The  Ofllce  of  BdxicaUon 
has  racentty  emphasised  the  Importance  of 
this  policy  In  connecttom  with  the  oontlnnm- 
tlom  at  our  Interim  BoMrgency  School  ^-tIt^- 
anoe  Program.  A  copy  a<  the  relevant  memo- 
randum iaendoeed. 

In  ordsr  to  make  our  policy  perfectly  dear 
tax  this  req>eet.  X  am  transmitting  herewith 
an  Administration  amendment  to  the  pro- 
poeed  Kmergency  Sohool  Aid  Aot,  now  poid- 
ing  before  the  Houae  Oommlttee  on  Bduoa- 
tlon  and  iMbar.  Thla  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  at  any  funda  under  this  Act 
for  the  tran^Mrtatlon  at  atudants  to  or  from 
sdKMl.  whatever  the  reasona  ml|^  be  tor 
such  transportatlan. 

The  Ofllce  of  ICanagemsnt  and  Budget  ad- 
vlaes  thst  enactment  of  this  propoeed  legisla- 
tion would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Slncerdy, 

Bjuot  Ii.  Rimtsneow. 

SBcretufjf, 

DtrMXTMMHT  or 

Brntim,  EoocATKMf .  ako  WxLrAsx, 

WmahiHgtom.  D.C,  July  30. 1971. 

To:  Officee  of  the  Oovemors;  Chief  State 
School  Officers;  Regional  oommlasion- 
ers;  Title  IV  Regional  Senior  Program 
Offlcers;  Chairman  of  State  Advisory 
Commltteee;  Aaslstent  OcmmlsBloner, 
Office  of  Regional  Ofllce  Coordination: 
Superintendents  of  Schools. 

Subject:  Policy  on  Funding  Transportation 
Costs  for  Kmergency  School  Assistance 
Program. 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  policy  cUrlflcatton 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Bducatton.  and 
Welfare,  I  have  been  aeked  to  emphastae  to 
you  that  transportation  coats  wUl  be  given 
very  low  funding  priority  under  the  Emer- 
gency Scho<^  Assistance  Program.  Districts 
amdylng  should  request  funds  for  direct  adu- 
mfaonal  purposes  since  theae  areaa  wlU  be 
given  the  hlRheet  ortorttv.  Local  education 
agendee  are  expected  to  fund  their  trans- 
portation needs  through  State  and  local  re- 
sources. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperatlaD. 
Slnoerely, 

HSawsw  R.  Oor,iroo. 
Assoetete  Oommtssfonrr, 
gqttol  MduemtUmaX  Opportunitf. 
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AmmdawDt  to  HJi.  aase 
(CommlttM  Print  of  July  SI.  1971) 

Oapaca  as  laatrt  bttWMQ  Un«  aa  and  28 
tb*  foUowtng: 

"(•)  No  funds  lyproprtated  punuant  to 
tnis  Act  may  b*  OMd  to  aoquln  or  pay  for 
tn*  uaa  of  •qulpmant  for  tha  puipoaa  of 
txanaporttnc  onildnn  to  or  from  any  aobool, 
or  otberwlae  to  pay  any  part  o<  tha  ooat  of 
any  such  tranqMctatloo." 


Augtist  Sf  1971 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEIOENT 

Mr.  MIKVA.  tSx.  I^poker.  during  the 
congtderation  of  the  conlerence  report 
yeeterday  oo-the  bill  appropriating  funds 
for  the  Department  at  Traxuportatioo,  I 
voted  "preient"  on  roUcall  No.  217.  In 
light  at  a  minor  personal  investment  I 
maintain  in  the  airline  industry,  I  wish 
to  avoM  any  appearance  of  o<mflict  of 
intoresi 

J.  P.  KENNEDY  CULTURAL  CJfiNTlgK 

(Mr.  lUMCAUO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

liCr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  reflect  the  excitement 
stirring  in  Wastiingtcn  in  antldpatian  of 
the  opening  of  the  J<^m  P.  Keimedy 
Center  for  the  Perfonning  Arts  next 
month. 

The  first  article,  by  the  famous  mn«ir 
critic  Paul  Hiune.  of  the  Washington 
Poet,  notes  the  installation  of  the 
AeoUan-Sktnner  organ  in  the  Center's 
concert  halL 

The  second  crtlole  from  the  Satuiday 
Review  is  written  by  the  equally  famous 
critic.  Irving  Ktdodin,  reflects  what  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  will  mean  for 
Washington.  D.C.  Mr.  Kolodln  ventures 
to  predict: 

Uke  tbat  other  Waahlngton  Monument 
poking  Its  aplre  high  into  the  dogged  air 
above  It.  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming .  Arta  la  there  to  stay  and  to  be 
cberlahed. 

These  articles  should  be  must  reading 
for  the  followers  of  the  Congussional 
RicosD.  They  follow: 

KkmfSDT  CxMRa  Racnau 
(By  Paul  Home) 

The  addition  of  the  AeoIlan-8klnnar  Organ 
in  the  Concert  HaU  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
to  the  notable  organs  of  the  Washington 
area  makes  this  city  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country  in  terms  of  variety  of  style  and 
manufacture. 

Yesterday's  announcement  of  a  series  of 
organ  redtale  at  the  Kennedy  Center  brings 
six  of  the  woild's  most  distinguished  organ- 
isto  to  pubUe  attention  in  a  way  that  Is 
laigaly  new  In  the  organ  world. 

Bedtals  by  ■.  Power  Biggs,  Virgil  Vox., 
OeiTe  Banoock.  Kail  Rlohter.  Pierre  Ooobe- 
reau,  and  Paul  Callaway  wlU  give  the  fullest 
demonstration  of  the  resources  of  the  new 
iMtrument.  The  oigan  Is  yet  another  gift  to 
the  people  of  the  Waahlngton  area  fratn  Mrs. 
Jouett  Sbouse.  who  gave  It  hi  memory  of 
her  parents. 

TbM  names  of  Biggs.  Pok.  and  OaUaway  are 
weU  known  in  Washington.  Cochereau  Is  or- 
ganlst  of  Notre  Dame  Oathedxal  in  Parts- 
Rlchter  Is  the  noted  Bach  organist,  con- 
*wtor.  and  harpsichordist  fK«n  Munich;  and 
Oerre  Hancnr>,  as  the  newly  appointed  or- 
B^ni*t-choirmaster  of  St.  Thomas'  in  New 
ToA  City,  represents  the  finest  traditions  of 
today's  younger  generation. 


OomriBoww  roa  Ksmnnv 

(By  Irvipg  Kolodln) 
Xven  when  Ethel  I^nn  Been  gav»  it 
Utwary  currency  for  the  first  Ume  In  a 
poem  pubUsbed  by  Barptr't  in  the  November 
30,  1801.  Issue,  "All's  Quiet  on  the  Potomac  " 
was  a  phrase  tinged  by  Irony.  There  can 
hardly  have  been  a  time  since  then  when 
the  words  were  ussd  other  than  humorously 
Traditionally,  the  dividing  line  betWMn 
North  and  South,  hems  of  the  Teas  and 
Nays.  Baputdioana  and  Democrats,  liberals 
and  oonservatives  (lately  fragmented  into  a 
newer  oa«a«ory  of  "radloal  oonaervattves") . 
Washington  has  as  long  bean  eelabratad  for 
oontrary  points  of  view  aa  It  has  been  known 
as  a  dtadel  of  provlnolalUni  In  the  perform- 
ing arta,  laoUng  a  oonoert  haU  or  opera 
theater  befitting  the  n^dtal  of  the  world's 
rlohest  nation.  Now  that  It  Is  on  the  verge 
of  liavlng  both,  dissension  reigns  supreme 
and  Joy  Is  far  from  unoonfined. 

What  price  benefaction?  Generally  speak- 
ing. It  has  been  obloquy  compounded  by  con- 
tumely. When  the  Jotm  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  oeletemtee  tte  long- 
awaited  opening  with  the  greateet  govem- 
vtnML  gala  at  the  generation  aa  September 
8,  It  will  become  one  more  monument  to  the 
fate  that  awaits  doers  in  a  world  of  non- 
doers.  (The  creators  of  Lincoln  Center  will 
need  no  reminder  of  this.)  Ths  first  Metro- 
poUtan  Opera  House  in  New  York  was  de- 
plored at  Its  opening  in  1888  as  a  costly 
monstrosity,  only  to  be  mourned  at  its  pass- 
ing In  i960  as  an  Ineplaosabie  shrine  of  the 
art.  One  architect  at  Xb»  Vienna  Op«m  com- 
mitted suicide  In  1888  beoause  of  the  pubUc 
outcry  against  his  design,  and  another  died 
only  two  months  later  of  assorted  grletk. 
Whan  the  building  was  reconstructed  after 
being  bombed  out  in  1948,  Vienna  would 
not  have  it  otherwise  than  exactly  as  de- 
signed by  Its  two  martyrs. 

What  else  other  than  ocntentlon  could  be 
expected  In  a  field  dominated  by  paradox 
and  oontradloUim.  by  a  La  Bcala  without 
stepe  and  a  Covent  Oardsn  lacking  either 
convent  or  garden?  New  York%  Oamegle  HaU 
was  generaUy  considered  too  far  "uptown" 
and  Inordinately  large  when  it  was  opened  In 
the  Nineties,  the  center  of  music  then  being 
on   Pourteenth   Street.   Mghty   years   uter, 
when    New    York's    center    of    music    had 
marched  uptown   beyond  07th   Street,  the 
quanUty  of  seats  in  Oamegle  BaU  is  one  of 
Its  major  assets  in  a  city  of  New  York's  else 
The  clear  fact  then  is  that  the  contem- 
porary view  of  any  sizable  construction  Is 
apt  to  be  a  dim  one  In  terms  of  Ite  long-range 
future.  In  the  (pinion  of  some,  the  Kennedy 
Center  is  too  far  from  someplace,  and  too 
near  to  some  other  place,  for  ideal   town 
planning.  B  abuts  too  many  roadways  on  one 
mmt  and  hangs  too  far  over  another  on  the 
other  to  please  a  second  faction,  whoee  Im- 
mediate   complaint,    in    dllfennt    otioum- 
stances.  might  well  be  that  it  is  inaccessible 
Still  others.  Jealous  of  its  proximity  to  such 
magnificent  monuments  as  the  Lincoln  and 
JeffMson  memorials,  c<Mn];rialn  that  It  Is  big- 
ger than  both  combined.  They  do  not  men- 
tion that  each  of  the  older  constructions  is 
a  classic,  templed  mausoleum  to  the  memory 
of  a  man,  whereas  the  Kennedy  Center  Is  a 
glortflcatlon  of  the  performing  arts,  and  the 
advantages  of  thslr  audience,  in  which  the 
living  bodies  of  muslo  and  theater,  cmera 
and  dance,  wUl  be  cdebrated  and  renewed, 
perhapa  even  reborn  and  regenerated 

Least  Of  aU  Is  it  oonsldered  that  the  cen- 
ter, in  Its  concepUon.  had  nothing  to  do 
either  with  a  Kennedy  or  a  DMnocmtte  dy- 
nasty, that  It  was  bom  and  took  its  first 
halting  steps  to  folflUment  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Dwlght  D.  Bsenhower.  This  makes 
It  almost  as  long  in  ths  building  as  its  cele- 
Iwated  counterpart  In  Sydney,  Australia.  It 
is  much,  much  mere  vemerable  In  hered- 
ity,  for  many  prealdents   have   talked   of 


Washington's  need  for  such  a  faculty,  and  a 
Oongrees  of  the  BlghtleB  gave  consent  to  the 
estahl  ishmwnt  of  a  nattonal  conservatory 
and.  presumably,  a  home  to  house  it.  An- 
tonln  Dvorak  made  his  famous  Journey  of 
lS9a-«0  to  the  "New  World"  to  write  his 
celebrated  symphony  at  tliat  title,  and  to 
bead  the  conservatory  (based  In  Naw  York), 
but  no  public  money  was  ever  forthcoming' 
for  a  Washington  home,  nor  was  private  im- 
pulse marshaled  In  suflldent  measure  to 
overcome  legislative  Inertia. 

The  first  truly  productive  pubUc  action 
datee  to  September  8,  19fi8,  when  an  act  ee- 
Ubllshlng  a  National  Cultural  Center  was 
•Igned   by  Preeldent  Klsenhower.   Nothing 
much  that  was  public  happened  In  the  two 
remaining  yean  of  his  second  term.  A  Poto- 
mao-Blde  site  was  provided  from  government 
land  available  to  Congress,  and  L.  Oorrln 
Strong,  onetime  Ambassador  to  Norway  and 
heir  to  a  family  ahare  In  the  B»««»«Bn  Kodak 
enterprlaee  In  Bochester,  N.Y.  was  appointed 
chairman.  Its  nnmlnal  head  was  Arthur  8 
Flamming,  whose  Department  of  Health,  Bd- 
uoatlon,    and    Welfare    scouts     conducted 
soundings  on  the  use  of  such  a  center  among 
many  Journalists  of  the  arts.  Including  my- 
self. Money  raising  was  slow,  but  enou^ 
was  acquired  to  commission  the  rendering  of 
a  design  by  Bdward  OureU  Stone.  Charaetar- 
ized  by  some  as  Stone's  "Sydney  plan,"  it 
featured  a  circular  rotunda  with  radiating 
corrldcn  to  several  balls  and  a  price  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions. 

The  true  line  of  oonnectlon  to  the  ultimate 
outcome  may  be  dated  to  November  1961, 
when,  in  his  first  year  as  Preeldent,  John  P.' 
Kennedy  directed  Roger  L.  Stevens,  preeent 
chairman  of  the  center,  to  get  the  project 
off  the  groxmd.  In  a  remarkable  act  of  co- 
operation, Stevens  recalls,  his  outgoing  pred- 
ecessor, Strong,  greeted  him  by  saying,  "l 
dont  want  to  leave  you  a  bankrupt  organi- 
sation" and  was,  in  Steven's  words,  "nice 
enough  to  give  us  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  overhead  and  administration.'' 
Strong  died  before  the  project  with  which  he 
was  originally  identified  Inched  up  to  its 
preeent  posiUon  on  the  launch  pad,  but  his 
status  as  the  center's  second  largest  Individ- 
ual donor  (surpassed  only  by  the  py»rd  Ptoun- 
dauon)  is  pejpetiiated  by  the  {Hvsence  of 
his  son,  Henry  Strong,  on  the  board  of  tnw- 
teee. 

With  tlie  blessing  and  active  Interest  of 
Kennedy  (and  the  invaluable  assisUnce  of 
a  committee  headed  by  Ernest  R.  Breech). 
Stevens  amassed  contributions  of  nearly  SIS 
million  from  foundations,  corporations,  and 
individual  donors.  In  this  case,  however,  no 
governmental  money  had  been  designated  for 
administrative  expenses,  studies,  or  other  on 
going  costs,  resulting  m  a  steady  attrition 
of  resources.  The  fact  is  that  there  might 
have  been  prolonged  attrition,  less  Congres- 
sional participation,  and  Indefinite  procras- 
tination had  there  not  been  the  grim  hap- 
pening of  November  23.  1983,  in  Dallas. 

Spurred,  perhaps,  by  memory  of  the  apathy 
that  dulled  the  campaign  for  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Dag  Hammarskjfild  when  a  "decent" 
Interval  was  allowed  to  intervene  before 
fund-raising  began.  Stevens  put  the  Issue  to 
a  Joint  ComnUttee  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  Public  Works  only  a  few  days 
later.  The  outcome  was  the  deslgnaUon  of 
the  center  as  the  official  memorial  to  JPK. 
and  the  voting  of  $15  million  as  a  matching 
grant  for  public  subscription. 

On  January  23,  1964.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  certified  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter as  the  sole,  official  memorial  in  Washing- 
ton to  John  P.  Kennedy.  Congressional  ac- 
tion since  then,  with  the  endorsement  of 
President  Nixon,  and  the  raising  of  match- 
ing funds  xmder  the  tireless  InltUtlve  of 
Stevens,  have  broiight  the  total  underwrit- 
ing for  construction  (plus  several  mllllona 
more  for  "Incidentals")  to  $60  million. 
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What  has  been  purchased  for  that  slaable 
amount?  In  the  very  first  place,  a  struct\u<e 
that  Kennedy  defined  in  detail,  however  un- 
mtentlonally,  as  his  own  memorial.  When 
pros  and  cons  on  one  form  or  another  of  the 
Cultural  Center — Including  Stone's  first 
grandiose  plan — were  rampant,  Stevens 
quotes  Kennedy  as  having  said:  "I  want 
three  halls  that  are  artistically  perfect  for 
both  the  performers  and  the  audience.  In  the 
nation's  coital,  this  is  as  It  should  be;  not 
halls  designed  for  size  or  for  largeness  alone. 
I  woiUd  like  to  see  them  alongside  each 
other,  so  they  would  save  us  a  lot  of  money 
In  the  operations  of  the  buildings."  From  the 
operational  point  of  view,  says  Stevens — a 
practical  theater  man  among  other  attri- 
butes— it  was  desirable  to  have  them  under 
the  same  roof.  Given  the  directive.  Stone's 
mind  went  in  the  direction  of  a  form  defined 
by  the  classic  rectangle. 

As  to  the  final  site,  this  too  was  a  decision 
in  which  Kennedy  was  a  personal  partici- 
pant. "If  I  talked  to  him  once,  I  talked  to 
him  five  times,"  says  Stevens,  about  other 
options.  Including  the  argrument  of  William 
Walton,  head  of  Washington's  Pine  Arts 
Commission  (and  a  close  Kennedy  friend), 
that  the  proper  site  would  be  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  In  the  moment  of  finality,  it  was 
Kennedy's  decision:  "Let's  stay  whare  we 
are." 

"Where  we  are,"  aa  of  the  early  Sixties, 
was  a  somewhat  different  environment  than 
"where  we  are"  as  the  countdown  for  the 
September  8  launch  begins.  There  were,  then, 
no  Watergate  Apartments  or  Hotel,  no 
"q>aghettl  of  roads"  or  other  encroachments 
that  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  more 
vigilant  Congress.  Rather  than  a  belt  of 
green  and  silence  befitting  the  central  focus 
on  performances  of  a  new  large-scale  work 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  the  world  premier  of 
Albertc  Glnastera's  Beatrix  Cenci,  and  the 
Installation  of  the  American  BaUet  Theatre 
as  the  center's  resident  dance  group  with  Al- 
vm  Alley's  treatment  of  Duke  Ellington's 
The  Biver,  the  town  crowds  in.  On  the  spa- 
cious riverfront,  looking  across  to  the  Vir- 
ginia side,  all  Is  Indeed  quiet  on  this  edge  of 
the  Potomac,  though  overhead  planes  drone 
In  a  never-ending  ascension  from  the  take- 
off runways  of  nearby  National  Airport. 

For  Washlngtonians  and  all  Americans 
who  become  •«r««»itngt.rtTii<^nT  for  a  day  or  a 
week,  Kennedy's  vision  of  three  halls  has  be- 
come a  superbly  colorful  reality.  No  com- 
plaints have  been  heard  about  the  elegant 
concert  haU.  with  Its  neo-Symphony  Hall, 
neo-neo-Lelpzig  Oewandhaus  conformations, 
save  from  those  who  profess  to  mourn  the 
National  symphony's  removal  from  the  larger 
(3,811-8eat),  awkward,  acoustically  frigid 
Constitution  Hall  to  the  warmer,  smaller 
(2,759-seat)  surroundings.  The  stage  of  the 
Opera  Theater  matches  the  specifications  of 
the  nation's  largest  (the  Lincoln  Center 
Met),  meaning  that  the  Met's  production  or 
those  of  La  Scala,  Vienna,  etc.,  could  be  ac- 
commodated upon  it.  But,  without  monu- 
mental subsidy,  such  attractions,  or  the  tour- 
ing Bolshol  or  Royal  Ballets,  are  ruled  out, 
because  the  "small"  total  of  2,300  seats  for- 
bids adequate  income,  save  at  prohibitive 
prices.  Professionals  of  all  stripes,  myself  in- 
cluded, have  denounced  t^he  shortsightedness 
embodied  In  this  tight  design. 

The  counter-contention  Is  that  Washing- 
ton does  not  have  the  year  'round  audience 
to  support  an  opera  house  seating  3,500,  that 
the  Hamburg  Opera  has  created  its  kind  of 
world  standard  in  a  le8B-than-2.000-seat 
house,  and  that  the  New  York  City  Opera  and 
the  Washington  Opera  Society  can  do  like- 
wise. The  Elsenhower  Theater  to  be  opyened 
In  October  with  Claire  Bloom  as  Nora  In 
Ibsen's  A  Doll's  House,  Is  beautifully  equip- 
ped as  weU  as  suiUbly  slsed  (1.142  seats)  to 
serve  its  multl  purposes.  A  plan  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  American  Film  Institute  on 
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some  equitable  basis  as  the  center's  cine- 
matic adjunct  is  discussed  by  Arthur  Knl^t 
on  page  40. 

Stone's  oonoeption  considers  the  Kennedy 
Center  as  something  more  than  merely  a 
place  for  the  devotees  of  the  performing  arts 
to  gather  after  dark.  It  recognises,  as  did 
Kennedy  lilmself ,  the  part  that  the  audience 
plays  in  the  successful  marriage  of  acrtlve 
and  passive  producers  and  consumers,  by 
providing  wide  areas  for  access  and  circula- 
tion. The  three  halls  are  separated  by  two 
gaUeriee  running  from  the  land  side  to  the 
rlvw  side.  One,  between  the  concert  haU  and 
the  opera  theater,  blends  a  world  of  bunting 
and  oolor  Into  the  overall  concept  of  a  HaU 
of  Nations.  The  other,  separating  the  opera 
site  from  the  Elsenhower  Theater,  bears  the 
fiags  and  plaques  of  the  fifty  states.  Binding 
the  three  halls  together  Is  the  grand  foyer  on 
the  river  side,  which  runs  the  building's  total 
length  of  600  feet  from  end  to  end.  The 
varied  restaurant  facilities  wlU  be  open  dur- 
ing the  day  as  well  as  before  and  after  per- 
formances to  provide  Washlngtonians  with 
new,  attractive  gathering  places  for  eating, 
drinking,  and  indispensable  conversation 
(whose  topics  will,  no  doubt.  Include  the  sur- 
roundings) . 

If  there  remains,  among  them,  some  dis- 
position to  look  this  gift  horse  not  only  in 
the  mouth  but  in  the  throat,  this  is  i>erhaps 
the  norm  for  the  Capital  Course.  Like  that 
other  Washington  Monument  poking  Its 
spire  high  into  the  clogged  air  above  It,  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  is 
there  to  stay  and,  this  observer  ventures  to 
predict,  to  be  cherished. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  NEEDS 
REVISION  BUT  NOT  AS  AN  EX- 
CUSE FOR  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S ECONOMIC  POUCIES 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  adted  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  week,  numerous  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  publicatlcms  across  the  coun- 
try reporting  on  a  White  House  pisM  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  apparently  to  give  the  White 
House  more  contirol  over,  not  only  the 
policies,  but  the  statements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bank. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  supported  and  introduced 
legislation  to  make  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  more  responsive  to  both  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches.  I  sup- 
port the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  Wright  Patmak,  in 
his  effrats  to  reform  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

As  an  immediate  step,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation,  HJl.  3231,  that  would 
make  the  term  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  coterminous  with 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  purpose  of  the  l^islation  is 
to  make  certain  that  the  Ptesident  lias 
a  free  hand  in  choosing  his  own  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  the  stories 
concerning  President  Nixon's  wish  to  ex- 
pand the  Federal  Reserve  Board  actually 
reflected  the  true  administration  think- 
ing. However,  it  would  an>ear  that  the 
stories  are  being  put  out  by  the  White 
House  purely  to  embarrass  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  Arthur  Bums  and 


to  stop  him  fixxn  making  statements 
that  do  not  eulogize  the  economic  poli- 
cies of  the  NixoQ  administration. 

If  tile  administration  is  sincere  about 
reforming  the  Fed,  then  let  them  send 
legislation  to  Congress  proposing  a  new 
setup,  but  I  strongly  doubt  that  such 
legislation  will  be  forthcfoning.  Perhmx 
an  even  simpler  course  would  be  tar  the 
NixoD  administrati<m  to  adopt  an  eco- 
nomic poUcy  that  was  not  put  together 
by  Alice-in- Wonderland  economists  and 
get  this  country  back  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic ke^  If  it  did  that,  it  would  not 
have  to  use  Chairman  Bums  as  a  whip- 
ping boy  and  the  financial  pages  of 
newspapers  as  the  whipping  post. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  July  29  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  carries  an  excellent 
article  describing  the  attack  on  the  Fed 
by  the  administration  tmd  is  an  excep- 
tional chronicle  of  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  intermonetary  circles  of  the  ad- 
ministration and,  for  that  reason,  I  in- 
clude it  as  part  of  my  remarits. 

Was    of    Nsavxs    Qmcxnrs:    WHrrs    Housx 
Hints  Its  Plaits  ok  Bbsbvk  Boabo'8  Iin»- 

PENDXNCX 

(By  Richard  F.  Janssen  and  Albert  S.  Hunt) 

Washdjoton. — ^The  White  House  Is  esca- 
lating its  war  of  nerves  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  by  hinting  an  attack  on  the 
board's  Independence. 

President  Nixon's  alms  In  what  could  be- 
come a  confrontation  of  historic  proportions, 
close  observers  suggest,  are  probably  these:' 

To  persuade  Chairman  Arthur  F.  Bums  to 
stop  saying  the  Nixon  administration  Isnt 
doing  enough  to  limit  wage  and  price  In- 
creases. 

To  dissuade  the  seven-man  board  as  a 
whole  from  Its  evident  Intention  of  sharply 
Slowing  the  grovirth  of  the  money  supply. 

To  embarrass  Mr.  B\irns,  either  to  dimm- 
ish his  ln4>act  on  public  opinion  or  to  force 
him  to  resign  and  make  room  for  a  more 
docUe  central  bank  head. 

To  set  the  stage  for  making  the  Reserve  a 
scapegoat  in  case  Inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment are  pollUoal  handlei4>s  in  1972. 

That  the  President  might  also  want  to 
push  legislation  for  bringing  the  Reserve 
squarely  under  White  House  control — as  a 
White  House  aide  sununoned  a  reporter 
Tuesday  night  to  suggest — U  leas  i4>par«nt. 
A  serious  effort  In  this  direction,  analysts 
caution,  could  touch  off  a  more  Intense  In- 
ternational monetary  crisis,  as  weU  as  bit- 
terly straining  White  House  relations  with 
Congress  and  the  U.S.  financial  commimlty. 

The  more  overt  phase  of  the  White  House 
feud  with  the  Reserve  came  when  a  Presi- 
dential aide  caUed  In  a  reporter  to  t^  him 
that  Mr.  Nixon  "has  under  serious  con- 
sideration legislative  recommendations.  In 
which  many  of  his  principal  advisers  con- 
cur, that  specificaUy  would  bring  the  Fed- 
eral Into  the  executive  branch."  The  Pres- 
ident Is  "furious."  this  aide  said,  that  Mr 
Bums  repeatedly  and  publicly  calls  for  a 
stronger  "incomes  policy."  partleularly  a 
wage-price  review  board  to  seek  voluntary 
restraint. 

The  "final  straw,"  this  official  went  on,  waa 
Mr.  Burns'  testimony  Friday  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  In  which  he  streosed 
that  there  hadnt  been  any  "substantial  prog- 
ress" against  Inflation.  The  President  is  tired 
of  hearing  from  bankers  and  businessmen, 
the  aide  said  and  that  "the  great  Arthiir" 
is  contradicting  Mr.  Nixon's  assertions  that 
the  economy  Is  recovering  satlsfaotortly  with 
considerable  progress  against  »««i*m*«i 

Asked  about  such  stories,  Bonald  L.  Zelg- 
ler.  Presidential  Press  Secretary,  steered  a 
careful  course  between  supporting  and  po- 
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tenttm  threat  to  tbe  Reesrve.  The  Piwldent 
"lent  giving  consideration  at  this  time"  to 
ending  the  Reserve's  iDdependenoe  directly 
or.  as  on«  aooount  has  it.  IndliMtly  by  doti- 
bUng  Its  alxe  eo  he  could  name  seT«n  addl- 
Uonal  members,  Mr.  Zlegler  lakl.  But  be 
declined  to  nile  out  the  poHOMUty  that 
some  membera  of  the  White  House  staff 
might  be  talking  about  reorganizing  the 
board.  Asked  if  Mi.  Nixon  retained  his  cdd 
confidence  in  Mr.  Bums,  Mr.  Zlegler  said  he 
had  no  "personal"  knowledge  of  any  change. 
HTPocaisT  AscansD  to  BtraNs 
Perhaps  more  tellingly.  Mr.  Zlegler  passed 
up  0|^>ortuniUes  to  disavow  the  more  per- 
sonal aspects  ol  the  criticism.  The  main  rea- 
ison  for  any  economic  shortcomings  at  pres- 
ent, the  other  aide  had  complained.  Is  "the 
advice  he  (Mr.  Bums)  gave  the  President  two 
years  ago."  ThU  aide  charged  that  the  chair- 
man was  being  "hypocritical"  about  Inflation 
because  he  bad  been  "trying  to  get  his  own 
salary  raised  to  M3.S00  from  •4a;600." 

Mr.  2Ue^er  said  there  had  been  "some  dis- 
cussion" of  raises  from  various  agency  beads, 
which  budget  officials  separately  said  Mr. 
Nizon  had  turned  down.  lAter,  a  Heserre 
spokesman  said  that  Mr.  Bums  "hasnt  re- 
quested any  salary  inerease,**  but  otherwise 
had  no  comment  on  the  statements  <tf  the 
various  White  House  aides. 

One  Immediate  effect  is  fresh  straining  of 
relaUonahlps  within  the  administration.  "We 
dlassoolate  oxirselves  from  any  Involvement" 
with  efforts  to  curb  the  Beserve.  a  spokesman 
for  Chairman  Paul  W.  McOraoken  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
said,  and  a  Treasury  oflldal  expressed  deep 
doubt  that  Secretary  John  B.  ConnaUy  would 
take  part  Lu  such  a  "climisy"  maneuver. 

Budget  Director  George  P.  Shultz  might 
weU  support  White  House  control  of  the 
Reserve  however,  other  sources  said,  citing 
bis  strong  reliance  on  rapid  money-supply 
growth  as  the  main  expansionary  policy  and 
bis  great  disdain  for  "incomes  policy,"  or 
wage-price  macbliiery.  Such  White  House 
staff  strategists  as  Charles  W.  Colson  and 
Peter  M.  Flanlgau  are  also  logical  support- 
ers of  efforts  to  put  pressure  on  the  Reserve, 
other  Insiders  suggested. 

POTKMTIAI.   OAMAOK    TO    ECONOMT 

Continuation  of  uncertainty  about  the 
Federal  Reserve's  status  potentlaUy  could 
damage  the  economy  itself,  some  outside 
analysts  worry.  Even  talk  about  bringing  the 
Reserve  under  White  House  control  "could 
really  tfiatter  confidence  overseas"  in  the 
soundness  of  the  dollar,  cautions  Maurice 
Mann,  a  former  Reaenre  and  Budget  Oflloe 
ofllclal  and  now  executive  vice  president  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  National  Bank.  Pitts- 
burgh. "Of  aU  days  I"  lamented  Bllot  Jane- 
way,  a  private  New  Tork  economist,  who  cited 
signs  that  Europeans  this  wedc  were  start- 
ing to  "liquidate"  V£.  securlUes  anyway. 

Privately,  s\ich  fears  are  voiced  by  some 
Nixon  administration  men,  too.  It  Is  "shock- 
ing," one  economist  says,  for  the  White  House 
to  surface  Its  hostility  to  the  Reserve  on  the 
day  the  government  Is  dlscloeing  such  dis- 
quieting developments  as  a  big  budget  deficit, 
a  big  foreign  trade  deficit  and  a  downturn 
in  "leading"  indicators  of  future  output. 

The  major  danger  In  making  the  monetary 
policy  managers  responsible  to  the  White 
House,  defenders  of  the  Reserve's  inde- 
pendence say.  Is  that  over  the  long  rtui,  the 
President  will  be  more  apt  to  press  for  over- 
ly expansionary  policies,  resulting  In  tem- 
porarily favorable  employment  gains  but  in 
permanently  worsened  inflation.  Monetary 
poUoy  should  be  "insulated  from  pollUoal 
pressures,"  said  an  offiolal  of  the  Aman^^^n 
Baokan  Aasoolatlon,  who  expects  the  ABA 
to  remain  "very  firm  and  steadfast"  In  de- 
fense of  the  Beeei've's  status. 

The  basic  case  for  White  House  control  of 
the  Beecrve,  administration  man  argue,  is 


that  It  lent  fair  for  the  Totera  to  Judge  any 
President  on  the  economy's  performance 
when  one  of  the  two  key  economic  pOUoy 
leven  is  kept  out  of  his  reach.  This  wntl- 
ment  has  been  qtUeUy  vetoed  by  Nixon  aidee 
aU  along,  partly  because  they  tend  to  place 
primary  emphaals  on  monetary  policy,  In 
contrast  with  Democratic  predeoeason  who 
ranked  fiscal,  or  tax-and-spending  poUoy,  as 
the  most  important  tool. 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  such  signlfleanee. 
one  insider  freu,  that  it  should  be  dealt  with 
by  "extended  national  dSbate"  on  the  Issue 
and  not  by  "guerriUa  warfUe"  and  "ches^) 
shots"  at  the  Incumbent  Chairman.  As  a 
practical  matter,  many  economists  have  ar- 
gued, any  Preiddent  should  want  to  prseerve 
at  least  the  image  of  an  liMl^>endent  oentral 
bank  so  it  can  apply  necessary  but  unpleas- 
ant antlinflatlonary  remedies  such  as  tight 
credit  and  high  interest  ratea  without  the 
President's  being  blamed. 

The  Reserve's  archcritlo.  Chairman  Wright 
Patman  (D.,  Texas)  of  the  House  w^nir^ng 
Committee,  said  he  would  favor  giving  the 
administration  a  hearing  "if  it  is  serious 
about  efforts  to  reform  the  Federal  Reserve." 
Mr.  Patman  noted  his  own  position  that  the 
Reserve  should  be  "accountable  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch  and,  more  im- 
portantly, to  the  people,"  but  stressed  that 
be  held  these  views  long  before  the  ^>polnt- 
ment  of  Mr.  Bums  in  early  1970.  He  added 
that  Mr.  Bums  was  "doing  a  good  Job  within 
an  Impossible  agency  structure." 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Patman  has  com- 
plained that  the  14-year  term  of  board  mem- 
bers unduly  Insulates  them  from  the  pi^ular 
will  and  that  the  heads  of  the  12  district  FM- 
eral  Reserve  banks,  who  arent  Presidential 
appointees,  Inject  too  much  of  a  private 
banker  influence  on  monetary  policy.  Re- 
serve officials  themselves  have  expressed  some 
sympathy  for  the  Idea  of  shortening  terms 
and  shrinking  the  niunber  of  board  seats  to 
flve,  but  havent  pressed  the  point. 

Another  Democrat  came  more  eii4>hatl- 
cally  to  the  Republican  Mr.  Bums'  aid.  Be- 
cause the  Reserve  chairman  "has  refused  to 
endorse  the  administration's  policy  of  eco- 
nomic do-nothlngism,  apparently  he  is  to  be 
demed  a  raise  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Is  to  be  packed  with  a  Nixon  cheering  sec- 
tion," said  Rep.  Hetu7  Reuse  (D.,  Wis),  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
In  the  view  of  the  administration's  anti- 
Reserve  activists,  it  Is  eq>eolally  urgent  to 
"bring  Arthur  in  line."  as  one  puts  it,  at  this 
time.  Already  facing  a  budget  defldt  in  the 
new  fiscal  year  that  threatens  to  exceed  the 
•23.2  bUllon  of  the  year  ended  June  SO,  they 
say,  the  White  House  can't  afford  the  po- 
litical embarrassment  of  pouring  extra  fiscal 
stimulus  into  the  sluggish  economy.  Thus, 
they  must  count  on  the  Reserve's  continuing 
a  rapid  growth  in  the  money  suiq>ly  (private 
demand  depoelts  and  currency),  they  ex- 
plain. They  are  also  anxiotis  to  end  Mr. 
Bums'  pessimistic  remarks,  which  they  fear 
may  delay  a  vital  resurgence  of  businees  and 
consumer  confidence. 
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BIO  BUS  BILL 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.)       

Mr.  aCHWENOEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  House  has  completMl  action  oo  the 
big  bus  bin,  HJl.  4354. 1  think  It  is  still 
appropriate  to  keep  my  colleagues  ad- 
vised as  to  all  developments  with  respect 
to  the  bin.  The  New  York  Times  of  July 
26.  the  Wan  Street  Journal  for  July  31, 
and  the  Waahlngton  Evening  Star  iac 


July  31  aU  carried  editorials  strongly 
opposing  the  big  bus  biU,  and  ui^tog  Its 
defeat  In  the  Senate. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  stated 
among  other  things: 

A  wider  truck  can  also  mean  a  shorter  life 
for  ordinary  motorists.  Trucks  create  a  vlsxial 
haaard  because  they  block  a  view  of  the  road 
shsad.  Their  mass  moving  past  smaller  ve- 
hicles at  high  speed  also  creates  a  "blast 
effect"  wtUeh  can  disrupt  the  motorist's  con- 
trol of  hU  own  car.  These  economic  and 
safety  arguments  eiqdaln  why  limits  on  the 
width  and  weight  of  tracks  and  buses  are 
writtm  into  Federal  highway  leglslatton. 

The  WaU  Street  Journal  stated: 
Perhaps,  members  of  the  Senate,  xmlike 
their  House  colleagues,  will  remember  whom 
they're  really  supposed  to  represent. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  stated: 
And  is  this  Just  a  prelude  to  another  at- 
tempt to  Increase  truck  slses  and  weights? 
Ihat's  denied,  but  some  of  the  House  plead- 
ers for  larger  buses  are  among  those  who 
have  in  the  past  advocated  bigger  trucks.  A 
truck-enlargement  bill  was  squelched  In  the 
last  Congress,  and  we  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  similar  treatment  to  this  bus  proposi- 
tion. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  appears 
In  its  entirety  at  page  27764  of  the  Rec- 
ord for  July  28,  the  WaU  Street  Journal 
editorial  appears  in  its  entire^  at  page 
28552  of  the  RscoRo  for  July  31,  and 
the  Evening  Star  editorial  apiiears  at 
page  28635  of  the  Recoiu)  for  July  31. 

These  editorials  are  a  good  indication 
of  the  growing  support  for  my  position 
in  opposition  to  the  big  bus  bin.  Had  the 
bill  not  been  rushed  to  the  floor  by  the 
House  PubUc  Works  Committee  and  the 
pubUc  given  adequate  warning,  I  am  con- 
vinced we  could  have  marshaled  the  few 
additional  votes  which  would  have  been 
necessary  to  defeat  it.  My  ooUeagues  in 
the  other  body  would  be  weU  advised  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  points 
made  in  the  editorials. 

Incidentally,  if  you  did  not  see  Her- 
block's  cartocm  in  the  Sunday  Post  on 
this  subject,  its  worth  the  effort  to  get 
a  copy. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
DOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (B«r.  Huh- 
CATK).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  genUeman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards)  Is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  very  pleasant  moment 
In  the  historic  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  pleasant  because  a  group  of  Con- 
gressmen, colleagues  of  John  Dow.  feel 
that  they  wanted  to  gather  together  and 
honor  this  fine  man,  this  talented  and 
inspiring  legislator. 

John,  to  many  of  us  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  symbolizes  those 
words — the  "honorable  gentleman  from 
New  York."  because  in  his  career  here 
as  weU  as  elsewhere  he  has  combined 
honor,  including  great  courage,  with  gen- 
tleness and  sympathy  for  the  human 
condition.  In  this  House,  his  has  been  a 
voice  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  a  quiet 
force  relying  on  facts,  Instead  of  ono- 
tlons,  reason  Instead  of  foolish  rhetoric. 
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An  examination  of  his  record  in  this 
Congress  and  In  the  89th  Congress  shows 
not  only  his  concern  for  the  larger  na- 
tional issues,  but  also  the  care  and 
strength  that  he  has  used  to  serve  his  dis- 
trict and  each  individual  constituent  in 
that  district.  I  would  cite  the  example  of 
Stewart  Air  Force  Base,  which  the  ad- 
ministration at  some  time  threatened  to 
close.  Instead  of  mounting  the  soap  box 
with  an  emotional  appeal.  Congressman 
Dow  resorted  to  quiet  reason,  calling  for 
full  planning  for  the  future  uses  of  the 
airport  and  aiding  in  the  successful  grant 
for  that  planning.  In  doing  so  John  op- 
posed some  of  the  most  powerful  poUti- 
dans  in  New  York,  including  the  Gover- 
nor. 

John  expressed  his  viewpoint  in  these 
words: 

Effective  regional  planning  will  assure 
localities  that  development  at  Stewart  will 
be  attractive.  We  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  the  necessary  fnunework 
for  future  growth  while  airport  planning  Is 
still  In  the  conception  stage. 

In  this  issue  as  weU  as  others,  John 
has  been  careful  to  balance  his  concerns 
for  the  greater  good  with  his  conviction 
that  the  rights  of  the  Individual  must  be 
protected.  He  and  his  staff  have  carved 
out  an  admirable  record  In  protecting 
constituent  rights,  whether  they  Involve 
social  security,  the  draft,  or  any  other  of 
the  problems  arising  out  of  this  huge  and 
sometimes  unfeeling  bureaucracy. 

John  too  has  long  had  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing interest  in  protecting  the  environ- 
ment, an  interest  typified  by  his  efforts 
in  the  recycling  field.  I  would  like  to  note 
his  comments  on  the  subject,  comments 
in  which  a  number  of  his  coUeagues 
Joined,  including  myself: 

There  is  one  positive  step  we  in  Congress 
can  take  to  set  the  example  in  the  use  of  re- 
cycled paper.  The  Congressional  Record  is 
published  each  day  that  a  House  of  Congress 
Is  In  session  and  uses  approximately  6,000 
tons  of  newsprint  each  year.  This  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  medium-sized  dally  news- 
paper In  one  of  our  coiuitry's  cities. 

Many  arguments  have  been  put  forth  rais- 
ing the  environmental  advantages  to  use  of 
recycled  material.  By  encouraging  greater  use 
of  products  made  from  recycled  material,  we 
can  help  ease  the  Increasing  solid  waste  bur- 
den. It  has  been  the  experience  of  newspapers 
in  the  27th  Congressional  District  of  New 
Tork  which  I  represent  that  recycled  news- 
print Is  less  expensive.  In  fact  100  percent 
recycled  newsprint  costs  about  $7.50  a  ton 
less  than  the  virgin  newsprint. 

For  this  reason  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  with  more  than  66  co-sponsors  to 
require  substantial  use  of  recycled  paper  in 
the  production  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
As  publishers  of  a  major  journal  we  in  Con- 
gress should  take  this  leadership  role. 

In  addition.  I  would  Uke  to  Include 
John's  record  of  environmental  legisla- 
tion: 

Dow%  XirnaoifiizMTAi.  Raooao 

2/18/71:  Co-sponsors  bill,  HJl.  4667.  to 
control  surface  and  underground  coal  min- 
ing operations  which  adversely  affect  the  en- 
vironment. 

a/22/71:  Legislation  Introduced  HJEl.  4710. 
to  prevent  further  pollution  of  national  and 
International  waters  by  dumping  of  military 
wastes. 

Participated  in  hearings  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  determine  how  much  con- 
trol should  be  placed  upon  pesttoides. 


Oo-^ponacn  bill,  H.B.  B4S0.  to  create  a 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  In  the 
States  at  New  Tork  and  New  Jersey  which 
would  Include  such  areas  as  Jamaica  Bay 
and  Breeey  Point. 

3/18/71:  Votes  against  88T  because  of  the 
potential  abxise  of  the  environment  and  the 
better  usee  for  Federal  funds. 

3/22/71:  Legislation.  H.R.  6487.  oo-qxm- 
sored  to  amend  "Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act"  to  provide  more  funds  for  the 
clean-up  of  lakes  and  other  Internal  waters 
Is  Introduced  In  Congress. 

3/25/71:  Warns  Dr.  Bonan  of  the  IfTA 
about  the  need  for  planning  to  presnre  the 
unique  qualities  of  the  Hudson  VaUey  in  a 
letter  concerning  the  proposed  expansion  of 
Stewart  Fltid. 

3/30/71:  Oo-sponsors  bill.  HJL  6088,  to 
create  more  stringent  standards  for  control 
of  noise  pollution. 

4/23/71 :  Issues  first  Congreesional  constit- 
uent newsletter  on  recycled  paper. 

4/23/71:  Testifies  before  New  Tork  State 
Public  Service  Commission.  Explains  that 
long  run  cost  of  placing  power  trmnsmlaaion 
lines  underground  would  probably  mean 
only  a  one  or  two  percent  increase  to  the 
consumer  above  the  cost  of  imsightly  over- 
head lines. 

6/3/71 :  Recycling  bills  Introduced  In  Ooa- 
gress: 

HJt.  8006 — requires  the  OSA  to  prescribe 
regulations  requiring  as  much  recycled  ma- 
terial as  possible  In  the  paper  purchased  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

HJt.  8007 — directs  the  Administrator  of 
the  OSA  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  In- 
siu^  procurement  and  use  wherever  of  re- 
cycled material.  The  Secretary  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator are  also  directed  to  compile  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
present  and  possible  future  use  of  recycled 
material  by  the  Oovemment. 

PlnaUy,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  per- 
sonal words  about  John.  He  is  a  man  who 
treats  both  those  myths  of  success  and 
defeat  equaUy  as  msrths,  a  man  who 
rises  to  each  occasion  with  cheer,  cour- 
age, and  the  conviction  that  better  can 
be  done.  He  is  also  a  man  who  can  do 
what  our  President  suggested  at  the  start 
of  his  term.  John  Dow  can  help  bring  us 
together.  He  honors  this  House  by  his 
service  in  It. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  my  distinguished  ooUeague 
and  good  friend  from  New  York  (Bir. 
Dow).  It  has  been  my  great  honor  to 
serve  with  this  fine  genUeman  not  only 
in  the  body  of  the  92d  Congress,  but  also 
in  the  Democratic  Study  Group  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Throu^ 
Law.  He  has  brought  to  each  of  these 
endeavors  a  rare  blend  of  great  InteUect, 
compassion,  and  commitment.  John  Dow 
has  spoken  out  loudly  on  every  major 
issue  facing  us  today.  But  he  is  more 
than  a  man  of  words;  he  is  a  man  of 
action. 

Nowhere  has  his  moral  commitment  to 
better  government  been  more  clear  thfti^ 
in  his  longstanding  (^iHTOsItion  to  our 
tragic  entanglement  in  Indochina.  In 
1965,  John  Dow  was  one  of  seven  Rq>- 
resentatives  who  were  the  first  to  aues- 
tion  the  expansion  of  this  country's  In- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  war.  Since 
that  he  has  been  a  stanch  and  vocal 
critic  of  the  war,  and  has  consistently 
fought  for  legislation  to  rapidly  termi- 
nate It.  Most  recently,  he  was  a  sponsor 
of  the  congres8i<Hial  hearings  on  the 
Pentagon  papers.  As  moderator  of  these 


hearings,  he  probed  de^^ly  into  means 
by  which  the  significant  flnriiTiga  of  tbe 
papers  could  be  utilized  to  bring  about  a 
more  just  and  humane  foreign  poUey. 

In  the  area  of  protecting  our  environ- 
ment, too,  his  has  been  an  outspoken 
voice,  m  1967.  he  became  the  first 
Member  of  the  House  to  Introduce  legis- 
lation providing  for  i>reflnancing  of 
much-needed  water  and  sewer  projects. 
He  has  Initiated  legislation  for  Oovem- 
ment use  of  recycled  iwier  and  other 
products.  In  this  and  countiess  other 
ways,  he  has  played  a  significant  role  In 
the  effort  to  eliminate  soUd  waste  aj^d 
provide  for  a  clean  and  healthy  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  I^)eaker,  there  are  scores  of  other 
areas  in  whidti  Mr.  Dow  has  performed 
admirably.  The  hearings  he  recoitly  held 
in  his  district  on  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  refiect  the  deep  concern  and 
understanding  he  has  shown  for  senior 
citizens.  His  innovative  bill  to  transfer 
the  cost  of  education  from  local  property 
owners  to  State  governments  demon- 
strates both  his  imaginative  «)proach  to 
vexing  problems  and  his  unyielding  com- 
mitment to  quality  education.  And  his 
leadership  in  the  recent  fight  against  the 
sugar  quota  for  South  Africa  Ulustrates 
his  abhorrence  of  racial  segregation  and 
discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  aU  too 
brief  summary  can  in  some  way  convey 
the  pride  I  have  felt  in  working  with  a 
man  of  such  courage  and  integrity  as 
John  Dow.  Certainly,  New  York's  27th 
Congressional  District  can  be  proud  to 
know  it  is  represented  by  a  man  who  has 
served  both  his  district  and  his  country 
with  honor  and  dignity. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  ap- 
propriate that  we  should  take  time  every 
now  and  then  to  single  out  our  coUeagues 
who  have  served  their  districts  and  their 
Nation  weU  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Today,  It  is  a  privUege  to  salute 
John  Dow,  my  coUeague  from  New  York. 
John's  presence  here  In  the  Congress 
Is  a  real  tribute  to  the  constituents  be 
serves  so  wen  in  the  27th  District  of  New 
York.  His  record  In  the  House  Ulustrates 
his  great  sensitivity  to  the  problems  we 
continually  face  in  this  coui^ry.  No 
group  of  pe(H}le  has  gone  unnoticed  by 
John  Dow.  He  has  worked  to  better  the 
Uves  of  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  chU- 
dren,  the  homeowners,  the  sick,  and 
underprivUeged. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Cixnmlttee— the  only  membo'  from  the 
State  of  New  Yoi*  and  aU  seven  North- 
eastern States  for  that  matter — ^he  has 
been  deeply  Involved  in  the  environ- 
mental Issues  01  pesticides.  Only  re- 
cently, after  much  research,  he  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  fact 
that  the  Departmoit  of  Agricultoze  had 
lagged  behind  in  derdoplng  effective 
vaccines  to  arrest  exotic  diseases  In  cat- 
tie,  Uvestock  and  human  beings.  As  he 
pointed  out,  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  recent  epidemic  affecting  horsea 
In  the  souUiwestem  part  of  this  ooon- 
tir. 

His  dedication  to  tbe  betterment  of 
aU  people  Is  not  eadly  matched  and  It  Is 
a  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  ooUeagues  In 
spotlighting  this  fine  man. 
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Itr.  MZKVA.  ICr.  Bpeakitr.  there 

to  be  no  qneetlon  tbat  his  ftftnwignfw 
bold  JoBjr  Dow  In  the  hl^^Met  eeteem 
AhnoBt  evenrthlng  «ood  thst  cen  be  eeld 
•boat  a  man  has  been  aald  about  Mm 
But  eometaow  our  voices  do  not  coi- 
tribute  that  much  to  a  deecrtptlon  of 
JoHM  Dow.  I  think  his  vottng  record  and 
his  activity  In  the  House  of  R^Tteaenta- 
ttves  malw  the  most  doquent  ■t**™»imt 

Be  has  made  envtarannMotal  protec- 
tion his  perMoal  coneem.  He  was  one  of 
the  flnt  to  question  this  countiT's  In- 
vDlrement  In  Southeast  Asia— one  of  the 
first  to  seek  withdrawal  from  that  uiSy 
war.  His  posltlan  on  civil  rights  and  dvll 
liberties  has  been  equally  forthright  and 
unwavering.  And  be  has  hdd  his  views 
at  times  when  they  wen  neither  popular 
nor  pontic.  He  says  what  he  thinks — 
whether  he  says  It  In  his  district.  In  Con- 
gress, or  in  places  he  bas  gone  to  find  out 
something  flzBthand.  places  like  Sehna  In 
1985  or  Saigon  in  1M7. 

ICr.  fi^Teaker,  iCr.  Dow  is  In  his  fifth 
year  of  service  in  the  Congress.  The 
years  have  not  been  consecutive,  and 
that  is  sranething  of  a  distlnctlan.  More 
than  a  few  Members  of  the  House — 
present  and  past — ^have  shared  that  dis- 
tinction. Daniel  Webster  for  one.  He 
served  two  terms,  then  left  the  C<mgress, 
returning  a  few  years  later.  His  initial 
service  was  outstanding.  His  subsequent 
service  was  brilliant.  Johx  Dow  is  in 
that  great  tradition. 

Even  one  President  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  Interrupted  service,  namely; 
Orover  Cleveland. 

Orover  Cleveland  and  John  Dow  do 
not  have  that  much  in  common,  except 
that  Cleveland  once  said: 

I  bATd  triad  lo  hara  to  do  right. 

And  I  think  that  describes  John  Dow 
quite  wen.  And  his  colleagues  and  his 
constituents  are  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  he  has  succeeded  In  his  effort  to  do 
right. 

Mr.  BADHJiO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  In  this  tribute  to  my  good 
frioid  and  colleague  from  New  York, 
John  Dow.  It  is  a  tribute  richly  deserved 
for  John  Dow  is  not  only  an  outstanding 
and  oonsdentlouB  representative  of  his 
congressional  district,  but  a  reqjected 
leader  In  a  broad  range  of  national  and 
lntemati(mal  issues. 

John  Dow  came  to  Congress  in  1965, 
and  actively  participated  in  the  enact- 
ment of  that  great  wave  of  social  legisla- 
tion for  which  the  89th  Congrees  will 
l<mg  be  remembered.  His  was,  even  then, 
a  strong  and  clear  voice  calling  for  the 
reordering  of  our  national  priorities,  for 
an  end  to  militarism  in  our  foreign 
policy,  and  for  decisive  steps  to  preserve 
our  environment. 

John's  record  (rf  leadership  and  legis- 
lative accomplishment  continued  in  the 
90th  Congress  and  he  received  consider- 
able attention  for  his  strong  and  early 
efforts  to  point  out  the  tragedy  of  our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam.  Although  he 
did  not  return  to  Congress  in  1969,  he 
remained  a  community  leader  in  the 
Rockland  County  area  and  merited  re- 
eleotton  tb'rhe  House  of  R^resentatives 
last  fan. 

EvMi  in  the  early  days  of  this  92d 


Congress,  John  Dow  has  been  a  leader 
and  an  innovator.  I  have  been  pleased 
to  Join  his  efforts  to  spur  Oovemment 
use  of  recycled  paper,  to  defeat  the  sugar 
quota  for  South  Africa  and  to  ease  the 
burden  on  property  owners  for  the  cost 
of  education. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  my  friend 
and  colleague  for  his  invaluable  assist- 
ance In  enabling  me  to  secure  appoint- 
ment to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

John  Dow's  constituents  are  blessed 
with  one  of  the  most  dedicated,  respon- 
sible, and  courageous  men  to  serve  in 
the  Congress.  It  is  a  privilege  to  serve 
with  him. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  Join  with  those  who  today  honor 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  John  Dow. 

I  have  known,  worked  with  and  ad- 
mired John  Dow  since  he  first  entered 
the  House  as  a  Member  of  the  89th  Cton- 
gress  and  I  am  truly  proud  of  that  as- 
sociation and  friendship. 

John  Dow  is  a  gentleman  in  the  full- 
est and  the  highest  sense  of  that  term. 
He  is  a  tenacious  fighter  against  any 
form  of  injustice  or  oppression.  He  is 
a  man  of  keen  intellect  who  has  coupled 
this  talent  with  hard  work  and  legislative 
skill.  This  combination  has  earned  for 
him  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  and  the 
support  of  the  constituents  he  so  tire- 
lessly serves. 

John  Dow's  legislative  Interests  take 
him  through  the  full  range  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  House.  He  is  as  at  home  in 
the  area  of  foreign  policy  as  he  is  when 
leading  the  fight  to  preserve  and  and 
protect  the  environment  in  which  we  all 
must  live.  He  has  fought  for  better  edu- 
cation for  our  children  and  higher  liv- 
ing standards  for  all  those  in  need  while 
at  the  same  time  realizing  the  national 
nature  of  these  problems  and  the  neces- 
sity to  remove  some  of  the  burdens  of 
taxation  from  the  small  home  and  prop- 
erty owner. 

The  hallmark  of  John  Dow's  service 
in  the  Congress  has  been  service.  John 
Dow  stands  as  a  willing  and  ready  inter- 
mediary for  those  who  need  assistance 
in  their  dealings  with  their  government. 
There  are  many  things  which  might  be 
said  of  John  Dow.  He  is  a  man  of  vision 
and  a  man  with  the  courage  to  pursue 
that  vision.  He  is  a  man  of  integrity  and 
wit  and  wisdom.  In  these  halls  which 
have  seen  history  made,  in  which  many 
of  the  great  of  this  Nation  have  served, 
John  Dow  adds  luster  to  the  title:  UJ3. 
Congressman. 

ISr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  recog- 
nition of  the  outstanding  record  and  tal- 
oits  of  my  friend,  John  Dow. 

In  paying  tribute  to  John,  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  even  touch  on  the  entire  range 
of  his  activities  and  achievements  since 
he  has  been  so  active  in  so  many  vital 
areas  of  concern.  His  record  against  D.S 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  needs  no 
documentation— it  is  a  well-known  fact. 
His  continuing  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
elderly  are  also  obvious  to  those  of  us 
who  serve  with  lilm  In  the  Congress. 
His  round-the-clock  dedication  to  the 
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needs  of  his  constituents  must  be  noted. 
Because  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his 
constltutents,  people  everywhet«  have 
benefited.  I  remember  back  in  1967  when 
a  bill  he  authored  was  enacted  to  allow 
for  prefinancing  of  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ects.  Every  community — aware  of  the 
red-tape  problems  connected  with  se- 
curing funds  f M-  these  kinds  of  projects- 
must  now  feel  the  benefits  of  John 
Dow's  successful  efforts  to  expedite  the 
building  of  these  badly  needed  projects. 
If  you  need  to  locate  John  Dow  we^- 
ends,  you  will  never  be  able  to  find  him 
in  Washington,  D.C.  He  Is  always  back  In 
his  district  seedcing  out  his  constituents 
and  endeavoring  to  solve  any  problems 
they  may  have.  Only  last  we^end  he 
personally  toured  the  tornado-damaged 
areas  in  the  27th  district  and  was  in- 
strumental in  having  them  declare  disas- 
ter areas  in  order  to  quickly  bring  about 
emergency  reUef  for  his  constituents 
affected  by  the  serious  storms. 

A  humble  man  is  John  who  seeks  noth- 
ing more  than  to  quitely  fulfill  his  duty 
as  a  Congressman  and  serve  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  the  people  who  sent  him  to 
the  Congress.  As  a  dose  associate  and 
friend  of  his  for  many  years,  I  can  attest 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  serving  them  well. 
Mr.  HEUSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  ;6  of  my  colleagues  and  I  con- 
ducted a  3-day  conference  regarding  the 
significance  of  the  Pentagon  papers.  The 
meetings  were  attended  by  historians, 
former  Oovemment  officials,  authors  of 
the  Pentagon  documents,  and  Important 
Vietnamese  citizens.  My  esteemed  col- 
league from  New  York,  Representative 
John  Dow,  deserves  recogniticm  for  bis 
contribution  as  chairman  relative  to  the 
success  of  the  conference. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  John  Dow's 
consistently  devoted  service  to  his  con- 
stituents and  oiu*  Nation  as  a  whole.  In 
1965,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  was 
one  of  the  few  who  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  warned  us  of  the  dan- 
gers of  American  involvement  In  the 
Vietnamese  war.  His  early  vote  against 
the  war  was  cast  because,  as  a  patriotic 
American,  he  feared  that  should  the 
United  States  become  involved  in  world- 
wide police  actions — often  in  areas  where 
the  question  of  Communist  advEuice  is 
obscured  by  a  fight  for  nationalism  or 
Independence— then  our  credibility  as  a 
nation  dedicated  to  peace  and  freedom 
would  be  destroyed.  Unfortunately,  ad- 
vice such  as  this  went  unheeded.  This 
wisdom  refiected  years  ago  would  not 
have  allowed  Vietmun  to  undermine  our 
credibility  abroad  nor  our  credibility  at 
home. 

John  Dow's  energetic  leadership  has 
been  evidenced  in  many  other  issues 
which  came  before  this  body.  To  cite  but 
a  few  Instances,  he  urged  that  we  deny 
our  support  to  the  apartheid  policy  of 
South  Africa  by  voting  down  the  sugar 
quota,  and  his  concern  for  our  environ- 
ment is  appEu-ent  in  his  proposals  en- 
couraging Federal  use  of  recycled  paper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  publicly 
acknowledge  my  respect  for  John  DoWs 
Judgment  and  reasoned  counsel.  His 
many  contributions  to  thin  body  have 
been  recognized. 
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Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure,  at  this  time,  to  declare 
my  admiration  for  an  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  the  Honorable  John  O. 
Dow  of  New  York's  27th  Congressional 
District,  whom  we  honor  on  this  occasion. 

As  an  opponent  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
John  Dow  took  his  stand  far  in  advance 
of  the  popular  trend  in  that  direction, 
and  by  so  doing  played  a  major  part  in 
altering  the  course  of  our  distracted  ship 
of  state.  By  so  doing,  he  also  inctured 
much  popular  indignation  at  the  time, 
and,  therefore,  was  defeated,  only  to  be 
returned  to  office  when  the  people  of  his 
district  experienced  a  change  of  heart, 
accepting  sind  endorsing  his  position  on 
the  war. 

As  a  liberal  spirit.  Congressman  Dow 
has  been  active  on  all  the  major  national 
issues  of  the  past  few  years,  writing  and 
presenting  on  the  fioor  of  this  Chamber 
some  100  bills,  touching  on  such  varied 
matters  as  crime,  civil  rights,  social 
security,  meat  inspection,  and  protection 
of  the  national  environment. 

His  legislative  efforts  in  behalf  of  his 
own  district  represent  a  new  and  progres- 
sive trend,  bringing  much-needed  Fed- 
eral grants  to  the  district,  for  a  variety 
of  county  and  urban  projects.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  worked  vigorously  In  advising 
his  constituents  on  the  best  means  of 
utlll2dng  the  various  Federal  programs 
available  to  them. 

In  his  voting,  Congressman  Dow  has 
been  consistently  progressive,  as  sponsor 
and  supporter  of  legislation  for  medi- 
care; omnibus  housing;  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act;  water  pollution  control;  man- 
power training;  Federal  assistance  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu- 
cation; the  omnibus  farm  bill,  and  heart, 
stroke,  and  cancer  research. 

His  chief  concerns  have  been  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  how  to  get  us  out  of  it; 
oiu-  natural  resources,  and  how  to  pre- 
serve them;  and  tiie  rights  and  needs  of 
senior  citizens.  In  all  these  areas,  he  has 
shown  hlmsllf  to  be  a  legislator  of  the 
finest  kind,  innovative,  energetic,  and  ex- 
tremely capable. 

He  holds  the  respect  of  his  associates 
to  a  remarkable  extent.  His  patient,  im- 
derstanding  nature,  his  inquisitive  mind, 
and  his  sense  of  f Eilrplay,  have  made  him 
many  friends,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  my  claim  to 
his  friendship. 

An  eagerness  for  contention,  when  dis- 
pute is  required ;  a  desire  to  compromise, 
whenever  that  is  possible — these  attri- 
butes are  essential  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  representative  function, 
and  are  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  Congressman  Dow. 

He  has  fought  the  good  fight,  from 
first  to  last,  and  has  won  the  respect  of 
everyone  familiar  with  the  fact  of  his 
accomplishment.  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  declaring  my  respect  for  the  talented, 
courageous,  and  dlstingtiished  Member 
from  New  York's  27th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, the  Honorable  John  G.  Dow. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best 
news  I  received  toward  the  end  of  the 
91st  Congress  was  that  John  Dow  would 
be  reJoinlnsr  his  colleasues  in  the  92d 
Congress.  Few  Members  in  the  short  pe- 


riod of  two  Congresses  have  so  com- 
manded the  affection  and  respect  of  their 
colleagues  as  did  John  Dow  in  the  89th 
and  90th  Congresses.  We  sorely  missed 
him  in  the  91st  Congress — we  especially 
missed  the  wisdom  and  compass!  (m  he 
had  brought  to  oiur  delibotitions  on  the 
war  and  the  plight  of  the  poor  and  el- 
derly at  home-  And  so  I  am  happy  to 
join  miy  colleagues  today  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  John  Dow,  and  in  letting  tiie 
record  show  that  we  are  glad  he  is  here. 
His  constituents,  this  Ixxly,  and  the 
country  have  regained  a  loyal  public  serv- 
ant and  a  coiu-ageous  spokesman  for 
peace  abroctd,  and  social  justice  and  a 
better  environment  at  home. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  have  this  (^portunity  to  express 
my  respect  and  admiration  for  John 
Dow,  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
New  York,  who  came  to  Congress  the 
same  year  I  did. 

Since  his  earliest  days  in  Congress, 
John  Dow  has  been  among  the  vanguard 
seeking  to  confront  the  many  pressing 
problems  and  inequities  of  our  times.  He 
has  been  unafraid  to  take  positions  and 
has  been  willing  to  speak  out  with  cour- 
age and  convlcticHi.  Cme  of  the  first  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  argue  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  his  opposition  to  that 
conflict  hats  been  vigorous  and  effective. 

Underlying  all  of  John  Dow's  efforts 
is  a  finely  articulated  and  strongly  felt 
concern  for  the  quality  of  life  in  America. 
His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  elderly,  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  and  the  po- 
litically oppressed  deserve  recognition 
alongside  his  efforts  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect the  environment.  In  this  session 
alone  he  has  fought  against  any  U.S. 
sidKidization  of  South  Africa's  oiH>res- 
sive  «u?artheid  policies,  piished  legislation 
to  mitigate  tiie  intolerable  burdois  and 
restrictions  this  society  often  places  on 
its  elderly  citizens,  and  Introduced  an 
innovative  bill  which  will  greatly  improve 
existing  education  financing  practices. 

Foremost  among  his  accomplishments 
in  Uie  area  of  environmental  protection 
has  been  his  pioneering  usage  of  recycled 
paper  products.  This  practice  has  been 
followed  by  many  others  in  this  body 
and  will  hopefully  gain  acc^tance  not 
only  throughout  the  Government  but  the 
American  community  at  large. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Dow  has  amassed 
an  Impressive  record  which  testifies  to 
his  integrity  and  strength  of  character. 
We  have  all  benefited  from  his  efforts  in 
the  past,  and  I  am  certain  that  we  will 
continue  to  have  many  occasions  to  fol- 
low his  leadership. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  today  vrith  my 
colleagues  to  honor  my  good  friend  and 
fellow  New  Yorker,  John  Dow.  John,  a 
man  of  great  compassion,  has  spent  his 
years  in  the  Congress  endeavoring  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  people  from  every  walk 
of  Ufe.  But  what  I  would  like  to  single  out 
today  is  the  contribution  John  has  made 
here  in  the  Congress  to  Improve  the 
golden  years  for  the  elderly. 

Only  recently  in  his  district  in  New- 
burgh,  N.Y.,  he  conducted  hearings  on 
the  problems  of  senior  citizens  and  heard 
firsthand  accounts  of  problems  on  aging. 


both  from  the  elderly  themselves  and 
from  officials  directly  responsible  for 
programs  affecting  old  people.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  hearings,  John  Is  working 
on  a  comprehensive  package  of  legisla- 
tion— to  be  introduced  sometime  In  the 
near  future — to  improve  conditions  for 
the  elderly. 

He  has  already — in  this  session  of  the 
Congress — introduced  legislation  to  cre- 
ate a  federally  sponsored  nutritional  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly.  He  has  worked  for 
social  security  increases  and  is  the  co- 
sponsor  of  a  resolution  to  create  a  Se- 
lect House  Committee  on  Aging.  I  Icnow 
John  Dow  well  and  I  can  assure  you  he 
will  spare  no  effort  in  working  to  enact 
and  effectivdy  implement  any  of  these 
bills  he  Is  committed  to.  His  persistence 
Is  well-known  and  the  elderly  can  be  as- 
sured he  is  an  unrelenting  advocate  of 
their  cause. 

In  these  years  when  tiie  spotlight  and 
emphasis  is  so  much  on  youth  and  young 
people,  senior  citizens  everywhere — not 
only  In  the  27th  District  of  New  York- 
are  well  served  by  John  Dow.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  outstanding  record  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  Join 
in  honoring  John  Dow,  our  colleague 
from  the  27th  District  of  New  York.  Now 
serving  his  third  term  here  in  the  House, 
he  has  stood  since  his  arrival  here  as  a 
paragon  of  principle  In  the  fight  against 
American  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  early  yean  of  the  struggle 
against  the  Vletnanifese  war,  whm  John 
Dow  stood  here  nearly  alone,  he  was 
a  beacon  of  light  and  peace  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  felt  privileged  then  to  know 
him  and  to  wcnic  with  him;  during  the 
short  time  that  I  have  been  here,  that 
sense  of  privilege  has  been  increased 
many  fold. 

John  is  not  just  a  genUeman — ^he  is  a 
gentle  man  in  the  truest,  most  literal 
sense.  He  is  also  a  man  of  dignity  and  a 
man  of  commitment,  and  a  leader  of  his 
district,  his  State  and  his  Nation.  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  resounding^  salut- 
ing him. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  this  special  tribute  to- 
day to  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Dow) 
one  of  the  most  courageous  and  dedicated 
Memlwrs  of  Congress. 

Mr.  l^>ei^cer,  I  recognized  these  char- 
acteristics of  John  Dow  both  because  I 
served  with  him  during  both  the  80th 
and  90th  Congresses  and  because  a  per- 
son of  his  courage  and  capacity  is  so  val- 
uable to  the  House  that  his  presence  was 
sorely  missed  during  the  9l8t  Congress. 

John  Dow  has  returned,  however,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  the  better 
for  it. 

Diuing  this  session.  Congressman  Dow 
has  lacked  up  where  he  left  off  in  1968 — 
providing  leadership  in  the  fight  to  oom- 
bat  racism  and  to  commit  America's  re- 
sources toward  meeting  our  many  htunan 
needs  at  home  instead  of  on  wars  and 
wasteful  military  spending. 
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Moreover.  John  Dow  has  been  a  leader 
In  a  significant  enylronmental  effort  In 
this  first  sesskm  of  the  92d  CoogresB— 
promoting  the  ose  of  recycled  paper.  He 
has  as  well  been  a  champion  of  programs 
to  aid  the  elderly  and  of  legislation  to 
ease  the  burden  of  property  taxes  on  the 
local  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  27th 
District  of  New  York  are  fortunate  In 
having  a  man  like  Jomr  Dow  as  their 
Representative  In  Congress.  Indeed,  the 
entire  Nation  is  benefitted  when  persons 
of  his  integrity  serve  in  putdlc  office. 

So.  Mr.  SpeeikeT,  we  are  sted  to  have 
JoBK  Dow  back  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  look  forward  to  many  mote 
years  of  woi^lng  with  him  in  Congress. 

Mr.  RTAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
noted to  Join  my  colleagues  in  this  well 
deserved  tribute  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York,  John  Dow,  whose 
outstanding  record  of  service  in  Congress 
has  earned  him  not  only  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  his  colleagues  but  the  well 
Justified  confidence  of  his  constituents. 

John  Dow  has  never  retreated  from  a 
position  of  principle — however  unpopular 
his  position  was  at  the  time.  I  recall  how 
he  searched  his  conscience  and  voted 
against  the  first  supplemental  approprla- 
Uon  for  the  war  in  Vietnam ;  at  that  time 
he  well  understood  the  political  risk  en- 
tailed. But  he  imderstood  that  our  policy 
was  tragically  mistaken,  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  say  so. 

Then  were  (mly  seven  of  us  who  voted 
against  the  war  on  May  5.  1965.  By  June 
of  this  year— 1971— 175  Members  of  Con- 
gress voted  in  support  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  which  caDed  for  withdrawal 
fnnn  Vietnam  within  9  months.  During 
those  6  years  the  American  people  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  war  must  aid. 
During  those  6  years.  John  Dow  oonslst- 
ently  pointed  out  that  a  military  victory 
was  not  achievable  and  the  escalation  of 
the  war  Was  self  defeating.  During  those 
6  years  John  himself  experloiced  both 
defeat  at  the  polls  in  1968— no  doubt  be- 
cause of  the  principled  stands  he  had 
taken  on  controversial  issues  involving 
war  and  peace  and  civil  liberties— and 
victory  at  the  polls  in  1970. 

The  reelection  of  John  Dow  to  the  92d 
Congress  was  a  vindication  of  his  record 
in  the  89th  and  90th  Congress  and  an 
event  welcomed  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  who  recognize  the  dedication 
and  character  of  the  man. 

The  American  majority  had  swung 
about,  adopting  the  same  poaitloins  as 
that  of  John  Dow.  One  thing  was  clear, 
throughout— his  policy  was  fearless,  his 
purpose  meritorious,  without  conoem  for 
political  eonslderatioos.  That  he  won  re- 
election was  of  course  a  great  pleasure  to 
all  of  us.  That  he  maintained  his  intec- 
rlty  in  the  process  was  a  true  marie  of 
his  worth. 

lliere  Is  hardly  one  sodal  Issue  in 
which  John  Dow  is  not  concerned. 

John  Dow  has  be«i  Involved  In  the 
battle  for  the  preservattan  of  our  na- 
tional environment.  In  the  current  Con- 
gress, no  less  than  12  different  en- 
vironmental measures  have  received  his 
ardent  hacking.  He  has  taken  the  lead  In 
the  Congress  pushing  the  use  of  re- 
cycled paper. 


In  the  struggle  over  dvU  rights  he  has 
voted  consistently  for  extmaUm  of  em- 
ployment and  social  opportunities  and 
equal  Justice  under  law.  He  traveled  to 
Seimc,  Ala.,  to  lend  his  support  to  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King's  voting  rights  cam- 
paign. 

So  far  as  his  own  district  is  oonoemed. 
Congressman  Dow  is  equally  vigorous, 
equally  ^ective.  His  outstanding  legisla- 
tive contributions  to  the  a7th  District  of 
New  York  include  conslderahle  smaU 
business  loans,  sewer  funding,  urban  re- 
newal, post  office  and  hoqiital  construc- 
tion, flood  control  studies,  and  benefits. 

In  all  his  endeavors  John  Dow 
has  proven  himself  a  Congressman  of 
the  highest  caliber.  I  am  proud  to  salute 
him  on  this  occasion  as  a  respected  friend 
and  colleague. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  leg^atlve  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUonan 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VIETNAM  DISENOAOEMENT 
RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Andxison)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  today  I  am  reintroducing  my 
Vietnam  disengagement  resolution  along 
with  a  bipartisan  group  of  14  cosponsors. 
In  essence,  our  resolution  calls  for  nego- 
tiating a  date  certain  for  the  final  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam, contingent  only  upon  the  release 
and  repatriation  of  all  American  prison- 
ers of  war  being  held  in  Indochina.  The 
resolution  also  calls  for  continuing  as- 
sistance to  the  nations  of  Indochina  in 
amounts  approved  by  the  Congress,  and 
providing  asylum  or  other  means  of  pro- 
tection for  those  South  Vietnamese, 
Cambodians,  and  Laotians  whose  lives 
might  be  endangered  by  our  departure. 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
our  resolution  is  quite  similar  in  thrust 
to  the  modified  Mansfield  amendment  to 
the  draft  bill.  I  think  it  is  of  crucial  im- 
portance that  the  Congress  makes  such  a 
policy  declaration  at  this  critical  stage 
in  the  Paris  tallcs — one  which  calls  for  a 
negotiated  withdrawal  and  release  of 
prisoners  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving for  oiu-  negotiators  a  maximum 
amount  of  fiexibility.  That  is  what  the 
Mansfield  amendment  does,  and  that  is 
essentially  what  our  resolution  does. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  I  include 
a  full  list  of  cosponsors  al<mg  with  the 
text  of  our  resolution: 

List  op  Cosponsobs 
Mr.  Anderson  of  niln<^,  tor  blmseU,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  ICr.  Don  H.  Olan- 
sen  of  California,  Mr.  Danlelson,  Mr.  Down- 
ing, Mr.  Forsytbe.  Mr.  Frensel,  Mr.  Fuqiia, 
Mr.  Orover,  Mr.  Oubser.  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr. 
MaUlUrd.  Mr.  lioshcr,  Mr.  J.  WUllam  Stan- 


ton of  Ohio;  Mr.  Thone.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Tork;  and  Mr.  Whltahurst. 
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Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  pursuing  a  policy  designed  to  bring  an 
honorable  end  to  the  war  tn  Vietnam  throogh 
the  withdrawal  of  American  Armed  Forces 
frcHn  that  country,  through  a  reduction  in 
the  level  of  hoetUltles,  and  through  negotia- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  President  has  withdrawn  over 
half  of  the  American  Armed  Forces  from 
Vietnam  since  taking  olBce,  and  has  further 
announced  that  two-thirds  of  all  such  forces 
will  have  been  withdrawn  by  December  1 
1971;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  announced  that, 
"Our  goal  Is  a  total  American  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam";  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  declares  that  It  Is  the  national  policy 
to  continue  the  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal 
of  American  Armed  Forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam on  an  irreversible  bcisls,  with  the  ob- 
jective of  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  such 
forces  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

See.  a.  It  Is  the  national  policy  to  acceler- 
ate and  complete  such  withdrawal  by  a  date 
certain :  Provided.  That  there  is  a  negotiated 
agreement  to:  (a)  release  and  repatriate  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  being  held  in 
Indochina  by  a  date  sixty  dajrs  prior  to  such 
date  certain,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  or  other  such  or- 
ganization; and  (b)  guarantee  the  safe  and 
orderly  withdrawal  of  aU  remaining  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces  from  South  Vietnam  by 
such  date  certain. 

Bwc.  3.  It  is  the  national  policy  to:  (a) 
provide  assistance  to  the  nations  of  Indo- 
china, in  amounts  approved  by  the  Congress, 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Ouam 
Doctrine  of  July  1969;  and  (b)  arrange  asy- 
lum or  other  means  of  protection  for  South 
Vietnamese,  Cambodians,  and  Laotians  who 
might  be  physically  endangered  by  the  with- 
drawal of  American  Armed  Forces. 


WELFARE  "WORK  INCENTIVBS" 
DECEPTIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Archir)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  recent 
news  items  relating  to  welfare  and  "wel- 
fare reform"  are,  I  lielleve  of  more  thsn 
passing  interest,  thou^  they  have 
received  scant  attention. 

The  UjS.  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
centiy  commissicmed  two  outstanding 
economists,  Alfred  and  Dorothy  Telia  of 
Georgetown  University,  to  study  the 
likely  effects  of  the  work  incentive  pro- 
visions contained  in  HJl.  1. 

Personally,  I  do  not  find  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  Tellas  in  their 
study  smprising.  However,  given  the 
oratory  as  to  how  HJl.  1  sets  us  on  a 
different  coxu^e  by  making  welfare  some- 
thing to  work  your  way  off  from  rather 
than  on  to.  and  the  sacrosanct  and 
euphoric  atmosphere  this  has  created 
around  the  bill,  the  conclusions  merit 
greater  attention  than  they  have  thus  far 
received. 

The  essential  point  of  their  conclusions 
is  that  the  proposed  Nixon-MiUs  welfare 
reform  plan  will  actually  discourage 
welfare  recipients  from  working  and,  in 
the  process,  could  add  as  much  as  $3 
billion  a  year  to  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
program. 
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The  Tellas  reached  this  conclusion 
after  impressive  research.  Among  other 
things,  they  c(»npared  census  figures  on 
persoivs  who  have  nonwage  income 
against  persons  who  do  not.  The  data 
indicated  that  those  with  other  income, 
which  the  economists  eqiuited  with  pro- 
posed welfare  payments,  tend  to  quit 
work  after  reaching  a  certain  level  of 
income. 

Under  provisions  of  HJl.  1  a  family  of 
four  receives  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come of  $2,400.  They  may  also  keep  the 
first  $720  of  any  earnings.  Thereafter, 
their  welfare  benefits  are  reduced  as  the 
family  inccnne  Increases.  When  income 
reaches  $4,320,  benefits  cease.  The  prac- 
tical effect  Is  that  a  recipient  who  goes 
to  work  loses  67  cents  of  every  dollar  he 
earns  al)ove  the  first  $720  of  income. 
Based  on  their  study,  the  Tellas  believe 
that  the  "worlting  poor"  who  would  be 
covered  by  welfare  for  the  first  time 
under  the  welfare  reform  bill  would 
actually  tend  to  work  less  than  they  do 
now  rather  than  being  oicouraged  to 
work  more  as  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
have  insisted  they  would. 

It  would  be  pointless  for  a  father  to 
continue  "moonlighting"  or  putting  in 
overtime  hours  or  for  his  wife  to  con- 
tinue a  part-time  Job  then  for  33  cents 
out  of  each  dollar  earned.  The  fainily 
would  be  littie  better  off  and,  in  fact, 
might  in  some  cases  actually  be  worse  off. 

If  you  are  tempted  to  view  the  Tellas 
study  as  speculation,  keep  In  mind  that 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
rejected  pleas  to  institute  its  reform  pro- 
posals on  a  temporary  demonstration 
basis  to  test  whether  the  bill's  work  in- 
centives would  actually  have  the  results 
predicted  for  them.  Keep  in  mind  that 
these  work  incentives  are  untested,  the 
claims  of  their  proponents  purely  specu- 
lative and  past  experience  indicates 
similar  work  incentives  have  not  worked 
as  they  were  intended  to. 

What  the  Tellas  study  suggests  is  that 
the  work  incentives  of  the  bill  very  well 
may  not  work. 

What  another  recent  news  item  indi- 
cates is  that  individual  States,  even 
working  imder  the  unreasonable  regula- 
tions and  pressures  of  HEW.  are  able 
to  reduce  their  welfare  caseloculs  by 
tailoring  their  programs  to  real  needs 
and  paring  out  waste.  This  is  attested  by 
the  news  that  the  April  rise  in  relief 
rolls  was  the  lowest  in  2  years,  largely 
because  of  the  tightening  of  welfare 
rules  in  several  States. 

Another  thing  that  the  States  can 
do — better  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment seems  able  to — ^is  to  put  welfare 
recipients  to  work.  Governor  Ogilvie  re- 
cently proposed  in  a  special  message  to 
the  Illinois  Legislature  a  new  program 
of  institutional  and  public  Jobs  develop- 
ment, accompanied  by  regiilar  efforts  to 
place  recipients  in  available  jotts,  and 
strict  enforcement  of  the  work  require- 
ment. 

But  the  States  are  handicapped  in  the 
effort.  Note  the  report  of  the  Oregon 
House  of  Representatives  task  force  on 
welfare  relative  to  work  programs  for 
welfare : 

Oregon  at  one  time  administered  a  suc- 
cessful work  and  training  program  which 
provided    Jobs    for    welfare   recipients.   The 


jobs  Involved  the  building  and  maintenance 
of  county  parks.  However,  Congressional  ac- 
tion forced  abandonment  of  this  program. 

Tlie  task  force  mtide  several  recom- 
mendations aimed  at  increasing  the 
number  of  .iobs  available  to  welf£u:e  re- 
cipients and  assuming  that  the  Jobs  were 
taken. 

Still,  much  more  could  be  done  if  the 
States  were  free  to  design  and  administer 
their  own  programs. 

Whether  HJEl.  1  will  really  put  peo- 
ple off  welfare  cmd  into  productive  roles 
in  the  economy  is  questionable.  That  it 
will  more  than  double  the  welfare  rolls 
and  nearly  double  the  cost  of  welfare  is 
hardly  questionable. 

But  there  is  an  alternative.  The  Ciurtis 
bill,  S.  2037,  would  restore  to  the  States 
the  responsibility  for  designing  and  ad- 
ministering welfare  programs,  and  con- 
tains built-in  incentives  to  encourage  the 
development  of  successful  Job  training 
programs  and  work  requirements,  while 
furnishing  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  help  States  cope  with  the  ec<momic 
burdens  the  current  welfare  program  im- 
poses on  them.  Why  not  the  Curtis  bill? 
Under  its  provisions  can  be  accomplished 
what  the  experts  deny  will  be  accom- 
plished under  HJt.  1,  despite  its  preten- 
tions. 

I  urge  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
tc  look  carefully  into  the  Tellas'  study 
and  not,  as  columnist  James  J.  Kilpat- 
rick  so  aptly  put  it,  "foUow  the  House 
bill  blindly  into  clouds  of  uncertainty 
and  sheer  conjecture." 

Mr.  i^>eaker.  I  include  immediately 
following  my  remarks  Mr.  Kilpatrick's 
column.  "The  Welfare  Smog  Descends  on 
Capitol  Hill"  from  the  August  1  Issue  of 
the  Washington  Simday  Star  and  two 
news  items.  "Welfare  Reform  Said  to 
Discourage  Work"  and  "Cost  Rise  in 
Welfare  Smallest  in  2  Years"  from  tht 
July  27  and  August  1  issues,  respectively 
of  the  Washington  Post: 

inom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star. 
Aug.  1,  1971) 

Tm  Wbltabk   Smoo  Dkbckntm   on   Capitoi 

Hn.T. 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 

We  had  our  first  amog  alert  of  the  summei 
season  here  in  Washington  a  few  days  ago.  It 
had  a  nice  symbolism:  Just  as  the  haae  de- 
scended, the  Senate  Finance  Committee  be- 
gan hearings  on  the  several  pending  plans  of 
welfare  reform. 

Let  this  be  stated  as  a  fact  certain :  Nobody, 
UteraUy  nobody,  has  any  clear  or  reliable  un- 
derstanding of  how  these  plans  would  work 
or  what  they  would  cost.  One  feature  is  gen- 
erally known:  Under  Title  IV  of  H3.  1, 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  33,  a  typical 
poor  famUy  of  four  would  be  gtiaranteed  a 
minimum  annual  Income,  out  of  the  federal 
treasury,  of  $3,400. 

That  single  provision  rises  from  a  legisla- 
tive mist  like  the  Washington  Monimient  out 
of  last  week's  smog.  The  t3,400  figure  pro- 
vides a  certain  reassurance  to  lost  saUon. 
Down  below,  out  of  sight,  are  pages  upon 
pages  of  complex  and  incomprehensible  sec- 
tions and  Bub-sectlons,  winding  through 
parentheses  to  bottomless  seas  of  proapeetlTe 
rules  and  regulations.  This  is  a  nightmare  of 
the  draftsman's  art. 

The  Hbuse  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
issued  a  8S(S-page  report  to  explain  what  its 
bin  is  an  about.  A  substantial  part  of  that 
Report  is  devoted  to  work  incentives.  But 
this  past  week  came  a  scholarly  study,  com- 
missioned by  the  UJS.  Chamber  of  Commaroe. 


strongly  ruggestlog  tbat  the  work  InoentlTie 
such  as  they  are,  staiply  will  not  work. 

Most  of  the  plans  pending  in  the  Senate 
committee  are  baaed  upon  a  Sliding  wale  of 
welfare  benefits.  If  the  typloal  poor  famUy 
of  four— WUliam,  Mary,  and  their  two  ohU- 
dren — have  no  outside  Income  whatever,  they 
would  get  the  S2.400.  The  fliat  9730  that  WU- 
llam and  Mary  earned  would  be  exempt.  Vp 
to  $3,120,  they  would  be  safe  from  a  tax  bite. 
But  as  their  earned  income  Ineieaseit.  bene 
fit  payments  would  be  aooordlngly  reduced. 
At  a  cutoir  point  of  $4,330,  benefits  would 
stop  altogether.  The  praotloal  effect  Is  to  bit 
poor  BUI  with  a  tax  rate  of  07  percent. 

The  two  economists  retained  by  the  VA. 
Chamber,  Alfred  and  Dorothy  TeUa,  have  im- 
peccable academic  and  professional  creden- 
tials. Their  surmises  on  what  WUliam  and 
Mary  probably  would  do,  under  the  aasumed 
circumstances,  are  backed  by  mipresslve  re- 
search. But  It  is  a  working  nUe  that  aU  econ- 
omists speak  Chinese,  save  only  John  Ken- 
neth Oalbraitb,  and  this  is  a  fair  sample  of 
what  a  congressman  must  wade  through  if  he 
wants  to  know  how  the  experts  analyze  the 
blU.  From  the  Tellas'  study: 

"Without  knowing  the  form  of  utiUty 
functions  it  Is  dlfllcult  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  families  with  pre-plan  Incomes 
above  the  cut-off  could  maximize  utility  by 
reducing  earnings  sufficiently  to  qualify  for 
a  supplement.  However,  since  it  Is  Important 
to  make  some  estimate  of  the  extent  of  ef- 
fects above  the  cut-off,  we  made  the  foUow- 
Ing  assimiptlon:  that  the  head  of  a  famUy 
with  a  pre-plan  Income  above  the  statutory 
cutoff  of  a  negative  Income  tax  plan  would 
find  it  advantageoiis  to  reduce  his  hours  of 
work  sufficiently  to  enable  the  family  to 
qualify  for  a  supplement  if  there  Is  a  level  of 
earnings  below  the  cutoff  at  which  the  sup- 
plement divided  by  the  loss  In  earnings  Is 
equal  to  a  tax  rate  that,  given  our  estimated 
substitution  effect  of  various  tax  rates,  would 
Induce  him  to  reduce  his  earnings  to  that 
level." 

All  clear?  The  Tellas'  assumptions,  trans- 
lated Into  English,  lead  them  to  conclude 
that  In  a  typical  case,  BUI  probably  would 
stop  moonlighting,  or  put  in  fewer  overtime 
hours,  and  Mary  might  weU  stop  working  al- 
together. Otherwise,  Instead  of  being  better 
off,  they'd  be  worse  off. 

It  is  this  kind  of  analysis,  over-slmpllfled 
but  comprehensible,  that  members  of  the 
Congress  desperately  need.  Former  Senator 
John  WlUlama  of  Delaware  had  a  knack  of 
cutting  through  the  fog  to  get  at  specific  ex- 
amples, but  Williams  is  no  longer  around 
and  the  fog  gets  thicker.  No  one  doubts  that 
the  existing  welfare  mess  Is  awful,  but  surely 
it  would  be  foolish  to  follow  the  House  bill 
blindly  Into  clouds  of  uncertainty  and  sheer 
conjecture.  That's  where  the  Senate  commit- 
tee Is  heading;   and  Ood  help  BUI. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  37.  1971] 
Wku-akx  Rkvorm  Sad  To  Discottxaok  Wouc 

The  U.S.  Caiamber  of  Commerce  said  yee- 
terday  a  study  it  sponsored  mdlcatee  FnbI- 
dent  Nixon's  proposed  welfare  reform  plan 
woxild  discourage  relief  recipients  from  work- 
ing and  could  add  as  much  as  $S  billion  a 
year  to  welfare  ooets. 

Prof.  Alfred  J.  TeUa  and  his  wife,  Dorothy, 
Georgetown  University  economists  who  made 
the  study,  said  many  at  the  "working  poor" 
to  be  covered  for  the  first  time  would  work 
less  than  they  do  now,  despite  proTloions 
dealg^ned  to  require  and  encourage  reUef 
recipients  to  work. 

The  Nixon  proposal  has  passed  the  Bouae 
and  is  pending  In  the  Senate.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  $3,400  guaranteed  annual  income  and 
aUow  family  heads  to  earn  $730  more,  reduc- 
ing federal  benefits  for  warnings  above  that. 
Recipients  could  earn  up  to  a  $4,830  cutoff 
point  with  gradually  reduced  federal  beneflta 

The  TeUas  said  the  plan  would  dlsooorsge 
welfare  recipients  from  working  because  ttij 
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woidfl  low  67  oanta  ot  emy  doUur 
»boT«  th*  9730  mt  whlota  b«o«fl(  reducttons 
woald  start. 

Tbmr  Mid  they  nMbed  UUs  ««~J"«*«''  by 
oomparlng  owuns  flcans  oa  panoos  wtio 
Iw*  non-wac*  Inoome  acmlact  p«noaa  wbo 
do  not.  TlMM  with  ottMr  Izwome,  whleh  th* 
ecooonrirts  squatad  wttlx  ttw  pro>Witi««hcml 
welf an  pftymanta.  tend  to  quU  wortc  •fter 
leeehloc  a  oeftaln  lerel  of  Uaoonae,  titey  Mid. 

The  wtUan  reform  plan  noidd  run  cur- 
rent iveUare  ooete  trota  iftpmNdmetely  #0 
bUllon  »  yaer  now  to  an  eattmeted  $U  bO- 
Uon  th*  fltat  year,  tlie  admlnlatsatlon  oon- 
tendB  work  requlrementa  and  InomtlTaa 
would  gradually  wean  many  weUare  reelp- 
lenu  off  reuef  roUs. 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Port,  Aug.  1.  1971) 
Cost  Rbb  nt  wslfabe  Smaxxkbt  nr  9  Txass 

Welfare  Ugbtenlng  In  at  least  six  sUtea 
has  contributed  to  the  smalleet  monthly  in- 
crease In  two  years  for  the  nation's  major 
relief  program,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  said  yesterday. 

Recipients  of  family  welfare  benefits  In 
April — the  latert  month  for  which  statistics 
are  available — increased  only  61,000,  or  0.6 
per  cent,  from  March,  HEW  said.  This  was 
the  smallest  rise  since  July,  1969,  for  the 
program  benefiting  10.2  million  persons. 

"The  April  figures  refiect  In  some  instances 
the  efTorts  of  states  to  cut  back  on  the  eligi- 
bility of  ^pllcanta  for  welfare  assistance 
due  to  the  states'  financial  dllOcultlee."  said 
John  D.  Twiname,  administrator  of  HEWs 
social  and  rehabilitation  servioe. 

"We  are  cotncemed  about  this  situation 
because  the  needs  of  welfare  recipients  have 
not  lessened,"  he  added.  "TTiey,  too.  are  un- 
der financial  preasures." 

Four  states  and  Puerto  Rico  were  listed  as 
paring  at  least  3,000  recipients  frton  family 
rolls  between  March  and  April.  They  are 
California  14,000:  Oregon,  5,600;  Washing- 
ton 3.000:  and  New  York  3,000.  with  Puerto 
Rico  14.000. 

Oklahoma.  New  Mezloo,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota  and  Wert  Virginia  reported 
decreases  of  leaa  than  3.000  recipients  each. 

With  the  exception  of  Oklahoma,  Waah- 
lngton and  Wert  Virginia,  an  these  states 
with  decreases  were  Hated  in  a  July  HBW 
memorandum  aa  among  33  implementing  «: 
considering  welfare  cutbacks. 

In  another  Indication  of  belt-tightening  by 
states,  HBW  said  the  average  family  welfare 
payment  declined  from  $186.50  In  March  lo 
$185.40  In  April. 

The  total  number  of  persons  receiving  aU 
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kinds  of  public  aaalstanoe  in  AprU  was  14.4 
mUllon,  17,000  m<X9  than  in  March. 

HBW  said  also  that  the  oort  of  the  Medi- 
caid health-assistance  program  was  $5.1  bU- 
llon for  the  flrrt  10  months  of  Fiscal  1971. 


TRADE  WITH  MAINLAND  CHINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wraixkt) 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recent  steps  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  relax  our  relations  with  main- 
land China,  increasing  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  the  possibilities  of  trade  with 
that  country. 

Since  our  trade  with  mainland  China 
was  cut  off  in  1949  we  have  little  up-to- 
date  informaticHi  on  which  to  base  esti- 
mates of  trade  possibilities.  We  can,  how- 
ever, look  into  the  trade  that  existed  be- 
tween our  two  countries  during  the  more 
normal  years  before  World  War  n.  While 
the  composition  of  that  trade  is  no  sure 
todex  of  what  might  be  expected  should 
normal  trade  relations  be  devel(^)ed  in 
the  future,  some  idea  of  the  possibilities 
might  be  gained  from  a  review  of  our 
trade  immediately  before  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  early  1930's  and  in  1939. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  analysis  of  this  trade 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbein, 
president  of  the  Nationwide  Committee 
on  Import-Export  Policy.  He  has  put  to- 
gether the  trade  statistics,  both  import 
and  export,  during  the  period  mentioned. 
The  study  is  of  interest  for  what  it  trtls 
of  the  kind  of  products  that  were  the 
items  of  trade  in  both  directions.  I  rec- 
ommend perusal  of  this  analysis  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  trade  potentials 
of  mainland  China  should  norma!  com- 
mercial relations  be  reestablished. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  at  this  point  Mr. 
Strackbein's  analysis  of  our  earlier  trade 
with  China: 

U.S.  Put-Waa  Tkans  with  Chut  a 
(By  O.  R.  StraektMln) 
Recent  evemU  have  ignited  public  interest 
In  trad*  with  China.  EvaluaUon  of  the  pros- 
pects la  necessarily  difficult  because  of  the 
gap  at  more  than  twenty  yean  and  the  great 

TRADE  WITH  CHINA,  BY  ECONOMIC  CUSSES 
llDmilUomsfMlinl 


oban0M  In  the  oompnsltlon  ot  our  w«cld 
trade  during  that  period. 

Possibly  a  clue  of  aome  value  may  be  found 
during  the  inter-war  period  of  the  deeadea 
of  1939-40.  lYade  was  as  nearly  nnmal  dur- 
ing a  part  of  that  pertod  as  any  that  can  be 
foond  after  World  War  I.  After  1940  our 
world  trade  waa  distorted  for  a  decade  by 
World  War  n  and  Its  aftermath.  After  1948 
trade  with  Oblna  all  but  dla^^Msnd. 

We  have  never  enjoyed  a  truly  floarlahlng 
trad*  with  China.  Oenerally  our  Imports  have 
exceeded  our  exports.  In  1936  o\ir  eqxirts  to 
Ohlna  came  to  $110  mllUon  while  our  Im- 
porta  were  9148  million.  In  1939,  the  raepec- 
tlve  figures  wer*  1194  million  and  9166  mU- 
Uon.  From  1980  our  trade  fell  off  sharply. 
exports  rsoedlng  to  $89  million  and  Imports 
to  9101  million.  Trade  remained  at  a  low 
point  and  in  1939  waa  at  980  mllUon  tat  ex- 
ports and  $60  million  for  Imports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend: 

TOTAL  U.S.  TRADE  WITH  CHINA 
(Dollin  in  mllDonsI 


1926    1929    1930    1936    1937     1939 


Exportsto JllO  |12«  $89  «46     M9 

import?  from tU3  «S6  tlOl  $74    J103 

Sliare  of  total  US. 

exports  (percent). . .    2.5  2.4  2.3  1.9 
Share  of  total  U.S. 

Imports (ptrctnt)...    3.2  3.7  3.3  3.0     3.4 


J55 
»0 


1.4       1.8 


2.S 


From  1938-30  our  principal  exports  to 
China  were  finlahed  manufactures,  ranging 
from  39%  to  47%  of  the  total.  Raw  material 
exports  were  next,  reaching  from  30%  to 
40%.  FoodstuHs  and  semlmuanfactures  were 
minor  in  comparison.  Foodstuffs  were  dis- 
tinctly short  of  10%  and  semi-manufactures 
ranged  from  13%  to  16%. 

In  1939  finished  manufactures  were  only 
33%  of  our  exports  and  raw  materials  stood 
at  38%.  Semi-manufactures  had  risen  to 
18%,  and  food  to  10%. 

During  the  1028-30  period  crude  materials 
were  consistently  well  over  half  our  imports, 
ranging  from  64%  to  63%.  Finished  manu- 
factures were  only  9%  to  13%,  while  semi- 
manufactures ran  from  19%  to  33%.  Food- 
rtuffs  were  in  the  10%  range  or  a  little  leas. 

In  1939  crude  materials  were  much  lower 
than  a  decade  earlier,  or  only  36%  of  the 
total  Imports.  The  heavy  gainer  was  the 
semi-manufactures,  which  rose  to  38%  while 
finished  manufactures  dropped  to  19%.  Food- 
rtuffs  reached  only  7%  of  oru:  Imports. 

The  next  table  gives  the  details: 


Crude 
iMtiriili 


Perttnl 


Crude 
food 


PeicMit     tvrsd  food 


Swnlmanu- 
Pticwit        factnrw 


FInhhed 

manufac- 

Peitent  tures 


Tetri 


Eipofta: 

vat $17.8 

vm :.::  *J7| 

ICO. ;.:;:::::  %.{ 

i»:;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::™:;:  wts 

1930 55^0 

E:»o«*»:  1939 2L1 

Itipsrti:  1939 M.2 


3S 

30 
49 

62 
61 
54 

38 

as 


$s 

2.2 
1.4 

11 
2.2 
1.2 
&4 
2.0 


as 

1.8 
1.C 

2.3 

1.3 

1.1 

4 

3 


$7.7 
9.2 
5.2 

11.0 
1L8 
7.8 
15 
2.S 


$17.0 
19.1 
11.5 

26.8 
34.7 
23.5 
9.9 
212 


12 

164.0 

15 

S6.1 

13 

34.9 

19 

12.7 

21 

15.0 

23 

117 

18 

18.3 

38 

11.1 

47 

$137.3 

45 

1219 

39 

89.4 

9 

139.9 

9 

166.2 

13 

101.4 

33 

55.4 

19 

60.3 

The  details  of  our  earlier  trad*  with 
China  do  not,  of  course,  reveal  to  ua  what 
may  be  expected  at  th*  present  tlm*  If  we 
resume  normal  trad*  rtfatlona.  Tat.  China 
has  not  so  greatly  changed  IndtistrtaUy  In 
the  meantime  to  render  the  data  wholly  ob- 
solete. Our  trade  covered  a  wide  vartoty  of 
producU  in  both  dlractloas,  and  it  may  be 
of  some  value,  beyond  mere  curloalty  to  ex- 
amine this  trade. 

During  th*  1939-80  period  our  principal 
import  from  Cblna  was  raw  allk.  That  Item 


is  now  supcrsaded  by  technological  deveiop- 
menu  in  textiles,  and  we  need  not  expect 
a  revival  of  the  silk  trade.  How  far  China  has 
progressed  In  the  production  of  man-made 
fibers  and  textiles  is  not  known.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  that  she  has  kept  pace  with 
Hong  Kong.  Today  our  Imports  of  man-made 
textiles  represent  one  of  the  more  acute  Im- 
port problems.  Whether  China  could  ag- 
gravate this  problem  in  the  near  futuz*  Is 
doubtful.  All  depends  on  her  prograss  In 
modem  textile  teehnology. 
Other  characterlstlo   Imports   In   1939-80 


were  furs,  both  snnl-dresaed  and  dressed. 
These  ranked  second  to  raw  silk  In  1939,  at 
a  value  of  $33  million,  con^tared  with  $69 
million  m  raw  silk.  Tung  oil  (918  million  In 
1929  and  $11  million  In  1930)  and  wool,  m- 
dudlng  carpet  wool  ($12  million  In  1939) 
were  others  among  the  principal  Imports. 
Hides  and  skins  ($7  million),  eggs  ($7  mil- 
lion), bristles  ($6  million  In  1939).  Fruits 
and  nuU  ($2.4  mllUon) ,  hats  of  straw,  chip, 
etc.  ($3  million),  tea  (%IA  mlUlon)  and 
ttmgsten  and  alloys  ($1  million)  filled  out 
mort  of  the  other  items  that  w*  imported 
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from  China  at  a  value  of  $1  mmwm  or  more 
In  1939.  Feathers,  wool  manufactures,  silk 
laanufacturee,  cotton  laces  and  embroldBnes 
and  metals  also  qualified  In  the  91-93  million 
noge  in  1929. 

In  1939  unmanufactured  silk  was  still 
number  one  In  our  Imports  from  Clilna  but 
Its  value  had  ahrunk  to  $1SJ>  mlUlon  from 
US  mlUlon  in  1939  and  938  million  In  1930. 
Total  Imports  had  Indeed  also  greatly  shrunk 
by  1939.  They  had  dropped  about  60%  from 
the  1929  level,  or  from  9138  million  to  960 
million  in  1939.  The  next  largeat  item  con- 
sisted of  vegetable  oils  and  fats  at  911  mil- 
lion, of  which  $10  million  was  tung  oil. 
Among  inedible  animal  products  bristle  Im- 
ports at  $6  million  and  feathers  at  $1  mll- 
Uon, followed  by  dressed  and  undressed  furs 
St  a  little  over  $6  million,  predominated:  fol- 
lowed by  flax,  hemp  and  ramie  manufac- 
tures, at  $3.7  million.  Nonferrous  metals  Im- 
ports, including  tungsten,  oame  next,  at  a 
level  of  $3.8  million.  Ootton  manufactures 
were  the  only  other  item  that  pnnsfirt  the  91 
million  mark  at  $1Z  million. 


None  of  the  Items  of  present-day  heavy 
Importations,  such  as  petroleum,  iron  and 
steel  products,  machinery.  tn<»iiMHtn  auto- 
motive products  and  electrical  goods,  chemi- 
cals, nonferrous  metals,  meat,  etc.  was  an 
Important  Import  from  China  In  the  pre- 
World  War  n  years.  FlnlBhed  manufactmes 
which  now  predominate  In  our  total  Imports 
were  minor  pmrts  of  our  Chlneee  Imports-^ 
only  19%  In  1939  and  only  9%  and  13% 
in  1929  and  1930  respectively. 

KXPOBT8    TO    CHIITA 

During  the  years  under  review,  i.e..  1939- 
30  and  1989,  our  exports  to  China  lagged 
behind  our  Imports. 

In  both  1939  and  1930  our  three  leading 
exports  to  China  consisted  of  raw  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  petroleum  and  products.  In 
1939  each  of  these  three  Items  enjoyed  ex- 
port levels  of  $33  million  to  China.  In  1930 
there  was  a  deolin*  In  aU  three,  with  ootton 
suffering  the  leaat  shrinkage.  Theee  three 
items  represented  over  60%  of  our  total  ex- 
ports to  China  in  both  1939  and  1930. 

Other  items  above  the  $6  million  dollar 
mark  In  1939  but  below  910  mlUlon.  were 
grains  and  preparations  ($8  mlUlon),  saw- 
mill products  ($5.3  million),  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  and  automobUee  and  other 
vehicles  (both  at  $6  million).  Other  items 
achieving  a  level  of  over  $1  mlUlon  (but  lees 
than  $3.5  mlUlon)  were  coal  tar  products. 
Industrial  machinery,  paper  and  manufac- 
tures, printed  matter,  electrical  machinery, 
and  fruits  and  nuts.  While  declines  were 
registered  in  these  Items  in  1930,  the  rank- 
ing among  the  products  remained  much  the 


Total  exports  in  1939  and  1980  to  China 
were  $123  mllUon  and  $89  mlUlon  respec- 
tively. 

By  1939  our  exports  to  that  country  had 
shrunk  to  $55  million,  with  raw  cotton  again 
leading,  at  $14  mlUion.  The  second  item  was 
tobacco,  and  manufactures,  of  which  the 
exports  had  shrunk  even  more  sharply,  or 
down  to  $6.3  million. 

The  other  leading  item  of  the  earUer  pe- 
riod, namely,  petroleum,  dropped  to  a  yet 
lower  levrt,  or  $3.7  mlUlon. 

Oraln  and  prqjaratlons  remained  at  a 
relatively  much  higher  level  compared  with 
1929,  or  at  $5.4  million.  Iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures also  reatsted  the  decline  more  suc- 
cesBfuUy  from  1939,  at  a  level  of  $4.3  million 
In  1939.  Another  Item  that  stood  its  grounds 
was  automobUee  and  accessories,  holding  at 
$4.9  mlUlon  In  1939,  compared  with  $5.0  in 
1939  and  93.4  mlUlon  In  1980.  Industrial 
machinery  dropped  over  60%  to  $1.3  mllUon. 
Coal  tar  products  alao  dropped.  falUng  over 
80%  to  $1.0  mlUlon.  Aircraft  Aowed  a  level 
of  $1  mlUlon,  which  was  higher  than  the 
1939  exports  but  somewhat  leas  than  In  1980. 


KXPOXr  ANALYSIS 

Roughly  a  third  to  40%  of  our  exports  to 
China  during  the  years  reviewed  were  in  the 
form  of  crude  materiaU.  Finiahei  manv- 
factures  w«e  a  Uttle  over  40%  during  the 
1938-30  period  but  only  83%  In  1989.  Seml- 
mantifactiuea  ranged  from  13%  to  18%  dtnr- 
Ing  the  same  period. 

As  observed  above,  our  exports  were  domi- 
nated by  a  few  products,  over  half  of  them 
being  accounted  for  by  three  products, 
namely,  raw  cotton,  tobacco  manufactnrea 
and  petroleiun  and  products  In  1929.  In  1930 
theee  three  items  represented  60%  of  the 
exporta.  In  1939  their  proportion  had  de- 
cUned  to  43%.  In  that  year  grain  and  prep- 
arations, steel  mlU  manufacturea  and  auto- 
nkobUe  parts  and  acceaeorles  repreoented 
slightly  less  than  36%  of  the  total. 

China  was  a  distinctly  minor  market  for 
our  products  In  the  late  twenties,  represent- 
ing Jtist  above  3.6%  of  our  total  world  mar- 
ket. In  1939  it  fell  to  an  even  lower  level,  or 
1.7%.  Altogether  our  trade  with  Ohlna  In 
1939  was  smaUer  than  our  trade  with  Cuba, 
and  distinctly  less  than  our  trad*  with 
Belgium. 

In  1939  our  exports  to  China  were  less  than 
those  to  Belgium,  or  Sweden  or  sparsely 
populated  Australia. 

Of  the  leading  exports  to  China  In  1939 
our  petroleum  exporta  were  4%  of  our  total 
petroleum  exports;  with  respect  to  raw  oot- 
ton the  share  was  3.8%  of  our  total  exports 
of  this  product,  whUe  In  the  case  of  tobacco 
and  manufactures  it  was  13%.  With  reispect 
to  grains  and  preparations  the  portion  of  the 
total  was  3%. 

In  1939  our  exports  of  tobacco  and  manu- 
factures to  China  (mostly  unmanufactured) 
was  7%  of  our  total  exporta.  In  the  case  of 
raw  cotton  the  share  was  6%  of  the  total 
exports;  whUe  we  sent  only  0.7%  of  otur  total 
petroleum  exports  to  China  in  1989.  This 
latter  decline  was  precipitate  compared  with 
the  4%  level  In  1939.  With  respect  to  steel 
mill  products  and  manufactriree  exports  to 
China  were  1.8%  In  1939:  whUe  our  exports 
to  that  country  were  slightly  lees  than  3% 
of  OUT  world  total  sblpmenta  of  automobUe, 
parts  and  accessories. 


Because  of  th*  domination  of  our  oxports 
to  China  by  a  handful  of  products,  that 
country  waa  a  significant  market  for  only  a 
few  of  our  wide  assortment  of  exports,  lliere 
were  no  startling  developmenta  during  the 
1939-39  decade  In  our  exports  to  China,  other 
than  the  sharp  decline  in  the  total.  Tlie 
composition  of  our  exports  remained  much 
the  same. 

If  trade  with  China  is  resumed  even  on 
an  unrestricted  basis,  no  sensational  devel- 
opments need  be  expected.  China's  produc- 
tion for  export  does  not  fall  within  the 
mainstream  of  our  Imports.  Unless  capital 
formation  in  China  takes  a  course  some- 
what slmUar  to  that  of  poet-war  Japan,  a 
lilghly  unlikely  contingency,  no  singe  In  our 
trade  need  be  anticipated. 

The  foUowlng  taMes  provide  greater  de- 
tails of  our  1939-80  and  1989  trade  with 
Chlmt.  The  first  set  of  tables  give  our  Im- 
ports; the  second,  our  exports: 

IMPORTS  FROM  CHINA 

{Value  in  thousands) 


Products 


1929        1930 


Marts..     $1,835     $1,197 

Fish.... 102            38 

E|gs. whole, yoHu, etc 7,234       4,429 

tildes  and  skins 7.3e       5.438 

Leather 16 

Furs,  undresswJ 15.503       6,967 

Furs,  dressed  on  the  skin 7,733 

Plates,  mais,  strips,  etc.,  of  do(,  lost  tsd  kM 882 

Other  manufactures  of  fur  (except  hats) 531           412 

Bristles 5,925       1123 

Feathers,  crude,  not  advanced 1,136          69S 

Ml  cake  and  oM-cake  meal,  other IM           83 


Predads 


ua        1139 


Veistabie  and  preparatloM $981  $331 

Fresh  veietablos,  n.as ._^.  80 

Fmlbandttuta 2.417  1,141 

Pssnutoll ..^.-  W 

Tea 1.521  789 

Sates   154  115 

XMM  ssah -..-^-  l.«l 

Turn  eM U.732  11.97$ 

C«ltMunfflan«fKtan<(dMH^*iio"'""-    2,634'    1154 

Cattoa  laces,  siabiolderies.  ete 1.148  Kl 

Cotton  manofactufers.. 907 

Msiwfacturers  of  lUx, hemo,  and  ramie 2,502  2,355 

Wool,  indudint  mohair,  etcXennNflufacterad)  12. 587  6,  M 

Wool  Rwnuladiiran 2,998  1.793 

Human  hair,  raw,  undatHSd 515  1.015 

Hen*  hair,  tails  or  maaes 6(1  528 

Animal  hair,  n.*j.,  Inchidlnt  seikiMS  sad 

R.l:'5ir::::;:;:::::::;::::::;::::-:::H.7il -28:942 

Snk  waste f6K .. 

SHk  manufadwrss 1.512  847 

Materials  lor  hats  of  straw,  cMp,  irass, 

palmleaf.etc ^  ^ 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods  of  straw 2.9R  4,280 

Wood  manufactures 257  225 

Paper  and  manufactures 31  ^      45 

Glass  and  (lasswar«_ -■-  1? 

Pottery    $5  81 

Predous  stones  and  pearls  and  ImKaHoes 487  248 

Talcum,  stsatitt  and  French  diaOi tt  63 

Other  nonmelsRc  minerals 188  50 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 13  10 

Tsaoten  and  alloys  (tungsten  content) 1,09  749 

Brass  manufactures. Ig  Ig 

Tin,  l)an,  blocks,  pi(s,  etc 3»  36 

Manufactures  et  metals,  n.t.s. *9 

Manufactures  of  deoorativa  mstak. ■■-  67 

Manufactures  of  iM  and  sihwr Jn ■■■ 

Ckemicals TtX  116 

nrecraekera *a  344 

Works  of  art  100  years  oU «38  752 

Pipes  and  smokers'  articles,  n.s.s 3Z 


Importt  from  CMna 

[Value  In  thousands  of  doUats) 

Products:  iW9 

Meats W*! 

Fish  !■• 

Hides  and  skins 1. 180 

Leather  manufacturea 71 

Furs,  undreeeed 4,878 

Furs,  dressed,  and  manufacturea —  1.  ODD 

Grains  and  preparatlooa .». —  182 

Vegetables  and  preparations 788 

Fruits  and  preparations 185 

Nuts 446 

Vegetable  oUs  and  fata,  edible 186 

Cocoa,  coffee,  and  tea 681 

Spices -  789 

Beverages 80 

Drugs,  herbs  leaves,  roots,  etc 199 

Oil  seeds - 999 

Vegetable  oils  and  fats,  expreased 

or  extracted 11,129 

Vegetable  olla  essential  or  distilled-  270 

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials 170 

Cotton  manufactures 1.842 

Flax,  hemp,  and  ramie  manufac- 
tures    8,782 

Wool,  unmanufactured 628 

Wool,  manufactures 896 

Silk,  unmanufactured 12.630 

Silk,  manufacturea 502 

Wood  and  manufactures 812 

Papw  and  mantifactures 23 

Glass  and  glass  products 21 

Clay  and  clay  products 158 

FerroaUoys 718 

Nonforrous    met4ds.    exc^t    pre- 
cious     8,889 

Precious  metals.  Jewelry,  and  {dated 
ware,  except  gold  and  sUver  In 

ore,  tnilUon.  and  coin 87 

Medicinal      and      pharmaceotleal 

preparations   284 

Specific  products: 
Sheep,  lamb,  and  goat  sausage  caa- 

Sausag*  

Eggs,  yolks,  etc 890 

Cattte   hides gO 

Goat  and  kldaklns 898 

Furs,  undressed 4.890 

Furs,  drea^ 987 
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ZmportB  from  China — Oon. 
[ValiM  In  thouMnds  of  «lon»n) 

Spedfle  produete— Oontmuwl 

BrtatlM —  16. 116 

Vnthen  for  beds 1,048 

Rlc« 08 

Vodd«n  »nd  feeds,  n.ej 314 

Vegetable  and  preparations 781 

nrults  and  preparations I68 

Huts  and  preparations 443 

Vegetable  oils  and  fats.  edlUe 183 

Te» 7.141 

Sploee  80S 
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Sugan  contained  In  arttdee,  00m- 
poeed  In  chief  value  of  manufac- 
tured sugar 438 

Drugs,  herbs,  leaves,  roots,  etc 20 

Drugs    of    vegetable    origin,    not 

edible   83 

Oil  seeds a»a 

Tung  oU l  10.64S 

Oil,  expressed  or  extracted 488 

OUa,  essential  or  distilled 368 

Baw  cotton  (except  llnters) 58 

Ootton  semimanufactures 78 

Wearing  appard.  ootton u 

Cotton  articles.. 1,883 

Handkerchiefs  other  than  cotton..  3, 007 

Laces,  embroideries,  etc lis88 

Carpet  wool 388 

Wearing  apparel  of  wod 16« 

Carpets  and  carpeting 700 

Human  hair 739 

Animal  hair,  unmanufactured 458 

SUk,  unmanufactured 11.710 

SUk  wearing  apparel,  etc 888 

Hat  materials 755 

Hata 844 

Floor  coverings II"  97 

Furniture  and  parts "I  84 

Uanufactnree  of  wood  or  bark""I  86 

China  and  porcelain i8a 

Tungsten  ore  and  concentrates 716 

Copper  utensils ~  43 

Tin.  bars,  blocks,  etc Z_.  a,  016 

Jewelry -—---________.._  40 

Chemicals,  menthol  ...Z.l'ilZlZlZZ  151 

Medicinal  preparations 53 

Artistic  anUqultles . 506 

aPORTS  TO  CHINA 


PW«ds 


1929 


1930 


•test  products. ss; 

Osinr  products ..'.".".'.'..".'".r       £r7 

n** „ 302 

LssttMr... jfi 

Ls«tk«r  mamrfactarst.    ..  314 

Fan  and  maaafaduras. 555 

Gnim  and  praparaHoM S340 

VstataMat  and  prsparatioiM 224 

FrsRs  and  mils "  '"  1  133 

Co»tom««l  oH.  laflaad 

OawliM  |Hm 

ConfacnoMry jj' 

6rapasufar(eonisunr)...r.II  |» 

Olsfflledlq«or»..I7..  i« 

Rabbar  and  maiHifacturei 7j4 

Naval  floras,  funis,  and  rwlin...". J  204 

Talacea  and  .-nanufacturat "1  22.323 

Camstarcd  and  com  flour.  ..  142 

Raw  cotton  asapt  Rntan 72  jji 

Cotton  seinimamifactiiras '  72 

Cettam  manufacturas. jw 

Woei  manofacturas gn 

SHk  mamifacturas m 

,  anmanufacturad 122 

"Iprodueti ;;  5.343 

--  217 


m 

623 
121 
30S 
312 
423 
4.162 
16S 
S8S 
53 
SI 


651 

257 

16.616 

123 

21.428 

51 

179 

50 

SI 

329 

2.431 

ISC 


1929 


Oflc«appliaMas__. 

ckiaan 

;madiliias. 


nuiBMDiadiiasijr 

ly  posatthit  r     ' 


1291 

403 


1930 


S2n 


Pfffltiafs>i<l 

Othar  prtiilini  1 

Aricslbinl  madriMOf  snd  imp»aiiia«ts..."r""'ii6" 

AutomoMas  and  otiMr  vakldas 507 

Coal  tsf  pmdsds fSg 

MadiciMlprapantionsfof  intaraalasi...."  '42s 

IndwtriaidMiniealspacialtias 2O8 

IndwUisI  dMsdc*. m 

nvMnb,  pUmi  snd  »snilslN«....;i""I.":  360 

FarlMnn  and  fartMm  RMtaiMs. 71 

Esplesivas,  fuaas,  aic « 

Ptotlm'fitric'sndpralaetio'n'i^  755 
Sdanmc  and  prafssaional  instrvmanb,  sma- 

rstos,  and  suppSas. 241 

MesM  lartraaMats. 245 

Fountain  pant. n« 

Ink :..::::: ao 

Books  and  pa«piiMi m 

OIlMrpfMadMtlBr. .'.'.'.'.'.::  I, £4 


« 
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N 

S9 

3.400 
2.508 
194 
192 
376 
289 

489 

257 
627 

170 

Vd 

257 

167 

1.495 


txporU  to  China 
(Value  In  thousands  of  dollars] 
Products:  jgjg 

Value  of  domestic  merchandise..  65.468 
Animals     and     animal     products 

edible 74 

Animals     and     animal     productel 

Inedible J        4jj 

Vegetable  food  pndiieta  and  bev- 

«•«•• 6,016 

Vegetable  producta.  Inedible,  except 

fibers  and  wood 7,600 

Textile  fibers  and  manufactures 15,'  781 

Wood  and  paper 1,097 

NonmetaUlc  minerals 5',  100 

Metals   and   manxifaetures,   except 

machinery  and  vehicles 7  OSO 

Machinery  and  vehicles 0354 


8,816 
866 

6 
43 
10 
13 

160 
27 

300 


fwSwni  Slid  pfoduels.. ..:::::::;:::::::  2i21i     isioS         Brass,  bronze  and  manufa 


ParaMn  wax,  rallnsd 


Glass  swi  sbss  prodaets.. 
Clay  Slid  day  pnidncts. 


lisal  niS  pfoducts . . 

•••  sad  siaal  advaacad 


823 

m 

123 

97 

5.008 

778 
1.400 


Laad  hi  pl9,  tanValB:: 


lis 


m 


psdritsi  awdilaary  mi  appanta.  J 


3,«9 


94 

139 

2.732 

583 

1.312 

715 

100 

43 

78 

62 

1463 

1,068 


Chemicals  and  related  producta^ 

Mlsodlaneous 

Specific  producta: 

Meat  producta 

Dairy  producta II" 

Fish  producta 

HMee  and  il^is,  mw.  exeept  fin 

Leather    

Leather  manufactures 

Furs  and  manufactures . ^_        

Oralns  and  prepsuatlons 5  475 

Vsgetables  and  preparations 40 

Frulta  and  preparations 305 

Rubber   and    manufacturss 854 

Naval  stores,  gums  and  rsslns- 303 

Vegetable  oU.  Inedible 14 

Tobacco  and  nmnufacturee 6,883 

Raw  cotton,  except  Unters 14.303 

Cotton    manufactures 1. 414 

Wood  manufactures ._  13 

811k    manufactures 43 

Rayon  and  other  synthetic  taxtllss.  31 

Wood   unmanufactured 850 

Sawmill  producta 886 

Wood   maufactures 14 

Paper  base  stocks 4t 

Paper  and  manufactures 701 

Coal  and  coke 318 

Petroleum  and  producta 3.704 

Olaas  and  glass  producta 86 

Clay  and  day  products 48 

Iron  and  steel  semimanufactures...  4. 864 

Steel   mill   mantifaetures 413 

Iron  and  steel  advanced  manufac- 
tures     443 

Aluminum  and  manufactures 448 

417 

manufactures 603 

Electrical    machinery    and    appara- 

tue    — _ 064 

Industrial  machinery 1.884 

Office    appliances 60 

Printing  and  bookbinding 36 

Agricultural  machinery  and  Imple- 

menta    gO 

Automobiles,     parta,     and     aooas- 

sort* 4.961 

Aircraft  and  parta 1,071 

Coal-tar   products 1.086 


Spedflo  producta:— Ooa. 
Medldnal       and       pharmaoeutleal 

preps. gg. 

Chemlesa  specialties •q. 

Industrial  chemicals . I     gS 

Plgmenta,  palnta,  and  varalsbss— II  191 
PertlUzers  and  fertlUser  matsilals.  ~        m 

Explosives,  fusee,  etc. ""      417 

Soap "■      ^ 

ToUet  preparatlooallllllllllllllll  49 
Photographic  and  projection  goods..  330 
SdenUfio  and  profesdonal  Instru* 

menta,  apparatus  and  suiq>Ues.. 

Musical  Inatmmenta I 

Firearms  and  ammunition 

Books,   mi^is.    plctxures.   and   other 

printed  matter 79 


144 

143 


EQUINE  ENCEPHALOMYELms 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  • 
prevlooB  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  DrawntsKi)  to 
recognized  for  5  mlnutM. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my 
(H>lnlon,  the  Department  of  Agrlcultoie 
should  extend  the  vaccination  programs 
against  the  horse  sickness.  Venezuelan 
equine  encephalomyelitis,  throughout  the 
country  despite  the  apparent  lull  In  the 
discovery  of  newly  Infected  horses. 

The  precautions  taken  to  date  seem  to 
have  been  successful  in  limiting  the 
spread  of  the  horse  sickness,  but  the  his- 
tory of  attacking  this  disease  has  been 
one  of  "too  little,  too  late."  I  believe  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  should  move 
ahead  of,  rather  than  Just  pursue,  the 
outbreaks. 

The  vaccination  being  used  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  fundamentally  effec- 
tive and  should  now  be  licensed  for  gen- 
eral use  so  that  horses  throughout  the 
country  can  be  vaccinated,  since  once  a 
horse  contracts  the  disease  the  vacci- 
nation is  useless.  In  our  preoccupation 
with  the  space  and  motor  age.  we  over- 
look the  tremendous  investment  In  horses 
throughout  the  country  sind  any  spread 
of  the  disease  would.  In  fact,  become  a 
national  tragedy. 

I  commend  the  Agriculture  and  De- 
fense Departments  for  their  effective 
efforts  In  limiting  the  spread  of  VEE. 
However,  I  must  point  to  the  pattern  of 
the  disease  spread  and  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  horses  contract  the  disease  be- 
fore effective  detection  In  an  area  has 
been  developed  as  underUning  the  practi- 
cality of  my  suggestion. 
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NATIONAL  PC»»ULATION 
STABILIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Hohton)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  In 
introducing  a  resolution  to  commit  us  to 
a  long-range  policy  of  national  popula- 
tion stcU>lllzation.  In  the  last  Congress 
I  joined  In  supporting  two  measures 
relating  to  our  Nation's  population  prob- 
lem. The  first  of  these  measures  created 
the  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future,  chaired  by  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  m.  In  March  of  this 
year  the  commission  presented  Its  In- 


terim report,  and  I  would  like  briefly  to 
review  scHne  of  its  findings. 

First,  the  commission  found  that  the 
questions  raised  by  population  growth 
are  fundamental  and  basic  to  our  na- 
tional future,  that  we  have  never  ex- 
plicitly set  out  to  resolve  those  questions, 
and  that  to  do  this  we  need  to  establish 
a  national  population  policy. 

Second,  the  commission  found  that  the 
United  States  does  have,  In  the  short 
run,  tiie  resources  to  cope  with  further 
population  growth.  What  the  United 
States  does  not  have  are  the  resources  to 
simultaneously  provide  for  a  third  and 
fourth  himdred  million  Americans  with- 
out sacrificing  oiu*  ability  to  satisfy  our 
other  social  priorities.  It  phrased  the 
question  this  way: 

Do  we  wish  to  continue  to  Invest  even 
more  of  our  resources  and  thoee  of  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  wcM'ld  in  meeting  demands 
(or  more  services,  more  classrooms,  more 
hospitals,  and  more  housing  as  population 
continues  to  grow?  Or  should  we  concen- 
trate our  energies  and  resources  on  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  existing  services  and  ex- 
tending them  to  large  numbers  of  our  peo- 
ple for  whom  the  "quality  of  life"  stUl  means 
Just  getting  a  square  meal? 

Third,  the  c(»nmlsslon  found  that  the 
crucial  difference  for  the  United  States 
was  the  difference  between  an  average 
family  size  of  two  children  and  one  of 
three  children.  It  placed  a  dollar  cost  on 
that  third  child  in  the  year  2000  as  $40 
billion  annually  for  education  alone,  and 
114  billion  for  hetilth  care.  The  three 
child  norm  would  require,  to  maintain 
the  same  living  standard,  a  20  percent 
increase  in  our  GNP,  with  its  associated 
Impact  on  the  environment. 

Fourth,  the  Commission  found  that  It 
was  virtually  certain  that  the  United 
States  would  achieve  a  population  of 
near  300  million,  whatever  we  did: 
that  the  question  we  must  address 
ts  the  fourth  hundred  million,  and  that 
we  must  address  it  today. 

Fifth,  although  it  agreed  that  "dis- 
tribution is  in  mtmy  ways  problematic" 
the  Commission  concluded  that  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  policy  on  popu- 
lation distribution  could  not  resolve  the 
question,  do  we  want  that  fourth  hun- 
dred million  or  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  have  enough 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  pioneer  forefathers, 
with  their  cry  for  "elbow  room"  to  recog- 
nize that  we  not  want  to  race  ahead  to 
find  the  breaking  point  for  our  society, 
to  determine  at  what  fatal  number  our 
society  begins  to  break  down  from  stress 
and  crowding.  Is  there  anyone  among  us 
who  doubts  that  among  a  nation  of 
300  million  Americans  there  will  be 
enough  fellows  for  humsm  companion- 
ship and  warmth?  Enough  workers  for 
a  healthy,  a  free,  and  a  productive  econ- 
omy? Enough  statesmen  to  provide  us 
witii  leadership?  Enough  artists  to  sat- 
isfy our  need  for  beauty?  Enough  hum- 
orists for  laughter? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  some  who 
share  this  concern  about  overpopulation, 
but  who  fear  that  a  national  policy  such 
as  we  propose  would  be  one  more  exam- 
ple of  government  extending  the  scope 
of  Its  powers.  They  see  a  national  popu- 
lation policy  as  an  Innovation.  I  would 


like  to  reassure  than.  The  policy  envis- 
aged by  this  resolution  can,  I  am  confi- 
dent, be  implemented  without  injecting 
government  Into  a  single  new  area  of 
American  life,  without  trespassing  on  a 
single  Individual  right.  For  the  fact  la 
we  have  always  had  a  population  iwlicy 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  alwajrs  been 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
encourage  population  growth,  as  was  ap- 
propriate during  the  first  century  of  our 
national  existence. 

So  we  have  had  a  population  policy, 
an  explicit  one.  We  have  also  had  a  num- 
ber of  less  conscious  policies  which 
strongly  encouraged  population  growth. 
We  have  traditionally  used  our  schools 
to  praise  the  Idea  of  growth  and  of  mani- 
fest destiny,  forgetting  at  the  same  time 
to  point  out  that  growth  should  serve 
human  needs  and  that  manifest  destiny, 
even  for  the  United  States,  has  its  finite 
limits. 

We  have  discriminated  against  single 
persons  cmd  the  childless  in  a  whole  range 
of  social  prograuns  and  policies,  begin- 
ning with  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  In 
all  these  areas,  those  very  policies  which 
would  help  reduce  population  growth 
would  simultaneously  increase  the  free- 
dom, dignity,  and  responsibility  of  our 
citizens.  None  of  them  represents  a  new 
area  of  Government  endeavor:  What  we 
need  to  do  above  all  to  Implement  a  na- 
tional policy  of  population  stabilization 
Is  to  reverse  public  policy  in  those  areas 
where  it  unjustly  or  im wisely  pressures 
individuals  to  have  children  they  do  not 
really  want.  And  we  must  provide  the 
people  with  Information  upon  which 
they  can  make  responsible  choices  about 
their  family  size. 

We  must  also  consider.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  our  population  growth  does  not  take 
place  In  a  vacuum:  the  dangers  which 
we  foresee  to  America  In  unchecked 
growth  are  realities  in  much  of  the  world. 

We  have,  for  the  past  5  years,  stood 
ready  to  assist  other  nations  In  devdop- 
Ing  family  planning  programs.  But  much 
of  the  impact  of  this  aid  has  been  lost 
because  of  our  own  unwillingness  to 
adopt  a  population  policy  for  our  own 
Nati(xi.  The  Juggernaut  of  our  own  popu- 
lation growth  may  move  more  slowly,  but 
it  Is  just  as  certain  that,  imchecked  for 
long  enough,  population  growth  will  de- 
stroy our  aspirations  and  hopes  as  it  has 
ravaged  the  hopes  of  developing  coun- 
tries. So  long  as  the  United  States  lades 
a  coherent  natiuial  policy  of  population 
stabillzatiCHi,  our  warnings  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  will  be  discounted.  Our  society, 
with  all  its  faults,  still  serves  as  a  model 
and  goal  for  much  of  the  world.  They 
wish  to  emulate  our  standard  of  living; 
and  In  this  desire,  all  too  many  of  than 
are  emulating  our  Inaction  on  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  claim  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  resolve  the  moral  and  other 
questions  involved  in  formulating  popu- 
lation pcdlcy.  Nor  can  populaUm  growth 
be  quickly  halted.  It  is  for  these  very  rea- 
sons that  I  urge  on  this  body  the  prompt 
consideration  ot  this  resolution,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  naticoial  goal  of  even- 
tual p<47ulation  stabilisation. 


UNITJBU  STATES  VERSUS  EL  PASO: 
ANTITRUST  GONE  MAD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCluu)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tor  14 
years  now.  natural  gas  consumers  in  the 
West  have  dwelt  under  a  cloud.  It  began 
with  the  merger  oi  El  Paso  Natural  Gas 
Co.  and  Padflc  Northwest  Pipeline  Ooip. 
In  1957.  It  has  now  become  one  of  the 
longest,  one  of  the  most  senseless  anti- 
trust suits  in  history. 

Throughout  this  time,  the  FederaJ 
Power  Commission — charged  by  Congress 
with  the  authority  to  decide  such 
things — has  uidield  the  merger  as  being 
in  the  puUlc  interest.  The  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  Supreme  Court  have 
dealt  Instead  with  the  question  of 
whether  it  lessened  competitiQn  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  fact  that  the  merger  has 
meant  lower  prices,  better  service,  or 
more  economical  use  of  our  gas  resources 
in  the  Northwest  is  appou'ent^  an  incon- 
sequential consideration  to  them.  Iliat 
was  the  way  Captsdn  Queeg  ran  the 
Caine.  as  I  recall. 

Today,  I  am  jcdning  Congressman 
Adams  and  other  Members  from  the 
Northwest  In  sponsoring  legislation  to 
preserve  the  merger.  I  am  told  that  many 
of  the  early  proponents  of  the  antitrust 
action  now  feel  It  is  a  waste  of  time. 
However,  down  In  the  lower  regions  of 
the  Justice  Department,  there  are  a 
handful  of  lawyers  who  have  made  a 
career  out  of  the  E!  Paso  case,  and  to  my 
knowledge,  they  are  about  the  only  (mes 
who  wish  to  pursue  what  Senator 
MAGifusoN  has  called  this  'YrultleBs  and 
polntiess  Utigation." 

I  served  as  chairman  of  the  House  Re- 
publican task  force  on  energy  and  re- 
sources. In  that  capacity.  I  have  learned 
of  a  declining  reserves-to-prodnction 
ratio  as  far  as  natural  gas  is  concerned. 
Some  feel  it  is  reaching  the  ciltical  point. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  economical  use  of  these  resources 
lies  In  the  efQclency  of  the  supplier.  It 
foUows  that  we  must  ask  Just  who  wiU 
serve  the  natural  gas  consumers  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  If  the  divestiture  takes 
place  and  wiU  they  possess  the  efficiency 
we  must  now  demand  in  the  face  of 
dwindling  reserves. 

Hopefully,  earty  hearings  can  be  sched- 
uled on  this  measure.  Congressman 
AiuKS  has  explained  its  necessity  quite 
well,  so  I  want  to  conclude  by  calling  the 
attentltm  of  the  House  to  an  article  on 
this  matter  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  July  26.  Quite  appropriately.  It  is  en- 
titied,  "Antitrust  Gone  Mad."  I  Include 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Rbooid: 
Umirb  Statsb  Vowds  K.  Paao:  Amiiaut 
OoNX  Mad 
(By  Bogar  W.  Benedict) 

Bren  In  the  muiky  Add  ot  antitrust  law. 
It's  a  bit  imusual  fur  a  major  case  to  drag  on 
for  14  yean,  with  no  end  In  slg^t.  ITS  efcn 
more  unusual  if  the  dafendant  has  never  ap- 
pealed ai>d  the  man  vlw  takes  eredtt  for 
Initiating  tlia  salt  now  wante  Oiiiigrssi  to 
wipe  It  out. 

An  almost  oompleta  turnabout  In  industry 
oondlttons  during  thsse  seemingly  intsnalna- 
hle  proceedings  has  become.  In  tMst,  the  foeoa 
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of  •  growliit  oBPtiovOTy  over  VJi.  w  XI  Paao 
Hatunl  <iaa  Oo.  And  that  «baputo  has  a 
■Igntflrafic*  that  extends  beyond  its  inunedl- 
ate  enononHci  importanoe  to  the  wider  issue 
ot  ttu  ralattonahtp  of  antltmat  law  to  the 
puBUe  Interest. 

In  the  view  of  a  laage  majoclty  of  Western 
■oTemots  and  regulatory  '*«»»"«-it1ftinT.  most 
of  the  ana's  fas  utlUtles  and  many  gas  cus- 
tomos.  this  antitrust  action,  Isr  from  prom- 
ising benefits  to  oonsumera,  has  become  In- 
stead a  major  threat  to  tbelr  best  Interests 
by  endanferlng  future  gas  suppllee  for  the 
Western  VS. 
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Sen.  Warren  O.  Magnuson  (D.  Wash.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Cofmneroe  Commit- 
tee, after  luddlng  hearlngi,  has  drafted  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  preserre  B 
Paao«  10S7  acquisition  of  Paelflo  Northwest 
Pipeline  Co.,  ending  what  he  terms  "14  years 
of  fruitless  and  now  pointless  litigation." 
Naturally  ^pough.  this  has  aroused  alarm 
In  tba  Josttee  Department,  which  fears  that 
Bueh  legislative  mtervenUon  oonld  trigger 
Increasing  appeals  to  Congress  to  undo  anti- 
trust nUlng  won  in  the  ooxuts,  as  the  law- 
makers have  recently  done  in  cases  Involving 
bank  and  newspaper  mergers. 

But  an  examination  of  this  complex  case 
Indicates  that  It  Is  indeed  a  proper  matter 
for  congressional  scrutiny. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  case  has  hinged 
on  whether  relatively  narrow  and  largely  the- 
oretical Interpretations  of  antitrust  law 
should  take  precedence  over  a  much  broader 
evaluation  of  what  serves  the  public.  This 
has  In  turn  Involved  a  classic  dispute  over 
the  division  of  powers  among  the  major 
branches  of  the  federal  government. 

Proponents  of  legislative  Intervention  In 
the  oase  contend  that  the  test  of  time  has 
verified  a  conclusion  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  that  merger  of  the  two  plpdines 
would  benefit  consumers  in  the  Padflc  North- 
west. California  and  the  Southweet.  By  oon- 
trsat.  they  assert,  legal  theorlee  advanced  by 
the  Supreme  Court  that  the  merger  would  re- 
duce competition  in  California  make  little 
sense  In  today's  growing  national  gas  short- 
age. 

■dmund  O.  "Pat"  ftown,  wtx>  was  attor- 
ney geaaral  of  OaUfomla  ■*  the  time,  says 
be  convinced  the  Justloe  Department  to  file 
the  antltnist  B\Ut.  He  told  Sen.  Msgnuson's 
hearings  that  a  coiirt-ordered  divestiture  of 
Pacific  Northweat  by  El  Paso  now  "Is  likely  to 
prove  extremely  damaging"  to  Calif  omla  con- 
sumers, by  threatening  their  accees  to  tntxxn 
supplies  of  gas  and  by  raising  its  cost. 

Ooneem  U  even  greater  In  the  Paelflc 
Northwest.  Oov.  Cecil  D.  Andrus  of  Idaho 
testified  at  the  hearings  that  energy  reserves 
in  the  Northwest  are  "dangerously  low,"  and 
he  asserted  that  H  Paso,  with  divestiture 
hanging  over  Its  head,  cant  pursue  new  sup- 
pUee  with  "great  vigor."  Until  the  litigation 
is  aided,  be  said,  "thne  wlU  be  no  successor 
company  In  position  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility." 

Kl  Paso  contends  that  with  full  i^proval  of 
the  FPC,  it  reeoued  Paotfio  N(Hthwest  from 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  pumped  $1M  mil- 
lion Into  it,  tripled  its  sales  over  a  period 
when  Industry  volumes  doubled  and  never 
raised  prices  to  customers  over  the  first  13 
years  of  operating  Pacific.  El  Paso  says  the 
merger  also  ended  Its  own  over-dependence 
on  byproduct  gas  from  Texas  oU  wells,  help- 
ing keep  gss  rates  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Ranclsco  among  the  lowest  in  the  nation. 

Now  El  Paso  ts  faced  with  the  likelihood 
of  divesting  Its  holdings  not  only  in  Pactfle 
Northwest,  but  in  one  of  its  own  major  CaU- 
fomia  piptiinee  as  well,  plus  a  poailble  t50 
million  tax  liability,  an  attempt  to  sequester 
some  past  earnings  and  a  ban  on  competing 
in  Its  biggest  market,  CaUfomla,  for  seven 
yean. 


Howard  Boyd,  chairman  and  chief  eaaeu- 
tlve  offloM-.  says  the  divestltun  "may  torn 
one  healthy  company  into  two  sick  ones,"  to 
the  detriment  of  consumers  served  by  both. 

Pacific  Northwest  was  set  up  in  19M  to 
build  the  first  Interstate  gas  pipeline  to  that 
area  of  the  country.  But  it  ran  up  $33  mil- 
lion of  openttng  lossss  in  its  first  three 
years,  had  to  sell  some  sssets  to  meet  pre- 
ferred dividend  payments  and  faced  loss  of 
valuable  undeveloped  leases  In  New  Mexico's 
giant  San  Juan  Basin  gas  field  unless  it 
could  find  the  c^>ltal  to  meet  contract  drlll- 
litg  requirements. 

Pacific  proposed  merger  to  El  Paso,  which 
had  the  financial  reeouroes  to  shore  up  the 
new  company,  and  which  was  attracted  by 
the  opportunity  to  diversify  its  soiiroes  ot 
gas  supply.  The  PPC,  which  regulates  gas 
plpellnee,  approved  the  consolidation.  But 
the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission 
^>pealed,  charging  that  the  merger  would 
decrease  pipeline  competition  in  the  state 
by  removing  one  company.  The  Circuit  Court 
of  ^peals  in  Washington.  D.C.,  upheld  the 
merger. 

OOMRJCAIXD    MAHKOVna 

But  that  was  the  last  time  that  any  court 
has  considered  the  broad  Impact  of  the  mer- 
ger on  the  public  Interest.  California  ap- 
pealed the  ruling  to  the  Si4>reme  Court,  thus 
setting  off  a  complicated  series  of  maneuvera 
that  revolved  on  complex  legal  queetions.  The 
result  to  date  is  four  controversial  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  with  mora  in  sight. 

The  first  Supreme  Court  ruling,  in  1963, 
was  that  El  Paso  must  stand  trial  In  a  lower 
court  on  antitrust  charges.  Although  the 
Clayton  Act  contains  language  exempting 
from  antitrust  challenge  any  transactions 
approved  by  the  PPC,  the  court  held  that 
the  act  dldnt  give  the  PPC  authority  to 
rule  on  a  stock  acquisition  that  preceded 
actual  consolidation  of  assets.  El  Paso  argued 
in  vain  that  the  stock  acquisition  was  meraly 
a  part  of  the  nxerger  process. 

Justices  John  Harlan  and  Potter  Stewart 
said,  In  the  first  of  several  blistering  dis- 
sents, that  the  ruling  created  "a  wholly  arti- 
ficial Imbalance  between  antitrust  law  en- 
forcement and  administrative  regulation" 
and  wasnt  supported  "by  reason  or  author- 
ity." 

After  a  district  court  acquitted  El  Paso 
of  an  antltr\ist  violation,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment again  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  high  court  overturned  the  lower  court, 
contending  that  If  Pacific  Northwest  had 
remained  Independent  It  would  have  become 
a  pipeline  competitor  In  CaUfornla.  The  Su- 
preme Court  directed  the  lower  court  to 
order  divestiture,  prompting  Justice  Harlan 
to  assert  that  he  knew  of  no.  previous  case 
In  which  the  high  court  had  ordered  a  rem- 
edy not  considered  first  by  a  lower  one. 

The  dlvesttt\ire  plan  drawn  up  by  the  dis- 
trict court  was  the  "best  in  the  history  of 
the  Clayton  Act,"  according  to  a  high  Justice 
Department  ofllctal.  But  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
In  1967  rejected  the  plan  and  proceeded  to 
outline  Its  own  directives  for  another  lower 
court  to  carry  out.  This  caused  the  dissent- 
ing Justices  to  thunder,  "The  court  roams  at 
large,  unconfined  by  anything  so  mundane 
as  a  factual  record  developed  in  adversary 
proceedings." 

The  second  plan  of  divestltun  was  turned 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1969.  after  it 
denied  the  lone  appellant,  the  Utah  Public 
Service  Commission,  permission  to  withdraw, 
which  would  have  ended  the  case.  The  same 
dissenting  Justices  declared  this  "dismaying 
to  all  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  this  in- 
stitution aa  a  court  of  law."  They  charged 
that  the  decision  "to  shatter  centuries  'of 
Judicial  tradittOQ"  came  from  "completely 
erroneous  factual  premises  bom  of  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  this  14,000-page 
record." 


Tha  dlsMct  court  In  Salt  Lake  City  is 
currently  struggling  with  a  third  dlvesUtun 
plan.  But  even  the  Justice  Department  is 
recommending  that  it  ignora  two  at  the  Su- 
preme Ooiuii's  directives:  that  the  sale  be 
"au  caah"  (which  would  Impoee  that  $50 
million  tax  (Ml  El  Paso)  and  that  it  prohibit 
transfer  of  $170  mUUon  of  El  Paso's  debt  to 
Pacific  (which  lUely  would  cost  Pacific  mu- 
llons  of  doUars  In  added  Interest  costs  to 
raise  new  debt  at  today's  rates).  The  new 
plan  Is  expected  to  go  back  to  the  high  court 
at  least  once  more. 

The  Supreme  Coorf  s  rulings  have  all  n- 
lated  to  pipeline  omnpetitlcKi  in  Caafomla. 
In  1046  SI  Bsso  built  the  first  pipeline  to 
bring  OQt-of -state  gas  to  that  vast  mai^et.  In 
competition  with  mora  than  100  soppam 
hooked  to  California  wells.  Paolfio  Northwest 
never  supplied  the  market,  but  had  made  an 
abortive  pra-merger  attempt  to  do  so,  falling 
to  find  sufllclent  buyers  at  its  proposed 
prloea  which  wen  hi^^er  than  El  PMo'k. 

Since  the  case  began,  two  more  major  in- 
terstate plprtlnes  have  besc  built  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

What's  more,  the  market  has  dianged  from 
one  of  strong  competition  to  one  of  grow- 
ing shortage:  today  anyone  with  gas  to  seU 
would  have  no  trouble  Wnfjiwg  buyers.  What 
the  state  needs  now,  saire  Xr.  Brown,  an 
"new  gas  suppllee,  not  new  gas  soppUan." 

The  most  likely  direcUon  for  all  the  West- 
ern states  to  turn  for  new  supplies,  says  Ur. 
Boyd,  Is  northward,  to  Canada  and  Alaska.  El 
Paso  has  pioneered  U.S.  use  of  Canadian  gas, 
ciurently  accounting  for  nearly  one-third  of 
total  U.S.  Imports.  lUa  gas  hss  helped  ■ 
Pascr  keep  prices  low  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, while  freeing  San  Juan  gas  for  the 
much  shorter  haul  to  California,  he  asserted. 
But  he  says  that  the  litigation  is  tying  Kl 
Paso's  hands  and  that  no  new  ocmpany  exists 
to  compete  against  Midwest  and  Bsstem 
plpellnee  that  may  sew  up  most  of  the  avail- 
able stq;>pllee  before  the  coiirt  case  ends. 

CONCERN  OVXB  COKFETTIOKS 

Tliera's  also  concern  over  how  effective  a 
new  company  would  be.  Of  seven  cotnpeUtors 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest  properties,  the  only 
one  with  pipeline  experience,  Colorado  Inter- 
state Corp..  was  once  before  rejected  by  the 
coiut.  Anaconda  Co..  the  giant  copper  min- 
ing c(»npany.  Husky  OU  Ltd.;  and  Banister 
Continental  Corp.,  a  computer  and  pipeline 
construction  firm,  would  be  entering  a  new 
field. 

Three  exist  only  on  paper:  Western  Sunset 
Transmission  Co.,  Paradox  Production  Corp. 
and  Copaco  Inc.  (Noting  a  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  report  that  Paradox  had 
$23  in  fixed  assets  and  owed  its  dlrect(»8 
$557,000.  Sen.  Magnuson  commented,  "I  hope 
this  isnt  typical  of  the  applicants.") 

At  the  request  of  Sen.  Magnuson's  com- 
mittee. Stephen  Breyer,  professor  of  antitrust 
law  at  Harvard  Law  School  and  formerly  a 
Justice  Department  attorney  In  the  antitrust 
suit  against  EI  Paso,  re-'studled  the  oase. 
While  Professor  Breyer  oppoees  the  principle 
of  congressional  action  in  court  casee  he  con- 
cluded that  the  Justice  Dei>artment  "guessed 
wrong"  when  It  limited  the  B  Paso  suit. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  LEOIBIATION 
TO  PROTECT  THE  NATURAL  OAS 
SYSTEM  OP  THE  PACIPIC  NORTH- 
WEST AND  TO  PRESERVE  THE 
EL  PASO-PACIPIC  NORTHWEST 
MERGER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Waahhigton  (Mr.  Adams)  is 
recognized  for  30  mlnutee. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  a  blpartlsiEin  group  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  I 


Y 


introduce  a  bill  to  protect  the  interests  of 
natural  gas  consumers  in  the  Northwest 
and  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  by  insuring  that  they  will  continue 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  1950  merger 
of  the  pipeline  and  supply  sjrstems  owned 
by  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  and  Padflc 
Northwest  Pipeline  Corp.  This  Mil  would 
finally  remove  the  doubts  and  uncertain- 
ties which  gas  consumers  in  the  North- 
west have  been  living  with  for  the  past 
14  years  as  to  who  will  be  their  sole 
supply  of  natural  gas. 

In  1967,  the  Department  of  Justice 
brought  suit  attacldng  the  merger  which 
it  believed  would  have  anticompetitive 
effects  in  California.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  later  found  that  there  would 
be  significant  benefits  to  the  Northwest, 
the  Southwest,  and  even  to  (California  as 
a  result  of  the  merger.  During  the  inter- 
vening years,  virtually  all  of  these  bene- 
fits have  been  realized,  even  though  dur- 
ing this  same  time  the  courts  have  been 
struggling  with  three  different  divestiture 
arrangements  which  would  result  in  a 
break-up  of  this  unified  system  in  order 
to  create  a  new  competitor  for  the  Cali- 
fornia market. 

Today,  in  1971,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
has  an  even  greater  need  than  in  1957  for 
a  strong,  capable  supplier  of  natural  gas. 
We  are,  however,  faced  with  a  situation 
whereby  the  end  result  of  the  litigatloii 
would  be  to  impoee  on  the  consumers  in 
the  Northwest  a  new,  inexperienced  sup- 
plier in  the  place  of  El  Paso  and  to  im- 
pose upon  these  consumers  significant 
additional  costs  in  return  for  a  reduced 
prospect  that  they  will  be  able  to  receive 
additional  needed  supplies  of  gas  in  the 
future.  What  is  particularly  disturbing 
to  me  is  that  these  hardships  will  be 
imposed  on  Northwest  consumers  even 
though  In  1971  divestiture  will  result  in 
no  benefits  to  California  consumers,  the 
consumers  for  whose  benefit  this  suit  was 
instituted  in  the  first  place.  In  fact,  con- 
sumers in  that  State  will  likewise  be 
forced  to  pay  needless  extra  costs  for 
which  they  will  receive  no  benefits. 

The  governors  and  the  State  utility 
commissions  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  Wyoming  have  expressed 
their  strong  support  for  this  leglslatl(m. 
Senator  Warrxn  Magnuson  has  today  in- 
troduced a  similar  biU  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Natural  gas  has  become  vitally  impor- 
tant in  our  total  energy  picture  because 
It  is  a  "clean"  fuel — a  fuel  which  pro- 
duces virtually  no  pollution.  As  a  result, 
demand  for  natural  gas  for  home  and  in- 
dustry in  the  Nation  has  doubled  over  the 
last  13  years,  and  in  the  western  part  of 
the  country  the  use  has  tripled.  In  the 
last  3  years,  however,  discoveries  of  new 
sources  of  gas  have  fallen  far  short  of  the 
amount  consumed.  Presently  known  re- 
serves will  soon  be  inadequate  to  supply 
the  growing  needs  of  gas  consumers  In 
the  West.  While  the  need  for  new  sources 
of  gas  supplies  is  a  fundamental  problem 
of  importance  to  all  areas  of  the  country, 
it  is  approaching  crisis  proportions  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  in  California. 

This  situation  raises  the  questions  of: 
How  can  we  continue  to  obtain  depend- 
able sources  of  natiu-al  gas  at  low  prices? 
How  can  we  best  foster  the  exploration 


and  development  of  new  sources  of  sup- 
ply? How  can  we  make  the  most  efficient 
utiUzation  of  existing  gas  reserves  and 
facilities? 

While  all  areas  of  the  country  must 
struggle  with  these  questl(xis  in  the  fu- 
ture, gas  consumers  in  the  West,  and 
particularly  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  are 
today  facing  the  dire  prospects  that  they 
may  soon  be  derived  of  a  safe  and  de- 
pendable supply  of  natural  gas.  Because 
of  the  many  public  interest  issues  raised 
by  the  divestiture,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  held  hearings  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  on  April  19  and  20,  to  examine  all 
a^iects  of  the  problem.  Over  20  individ- 
uals and  groups  {4>peared  and  many 
oth^^  filed  statements  expressing  their 
views.  Tlie  governor  and  the  Public  Util- 
ities Commission  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington urged  that  this  legislation  be  en- 
acted. In  addition,  the  leading  gas  dis- 
tributors which  serve  the  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  Washington  consumers  re- 
quested congressional  action  to  preeerve 
in  the  public  interest  the  gas  supply  and 
indicated  they  su];H>orted  the  El  Paso- 
Paciflc  Northwest  merger.  Moreover,  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
U<Hi,  the  Washington  PubUc  Utilities  Dis- 
tricts Association,  the  Association  of 
Washington  Business,  the  Washington 
State  Hospital  Association,  the  ^)art- 
ment  Operators'  Association  of  Seattle, 
and  the  Industrial  users  all  appeared  at 
the  hearings  to  urge  prompt  congres- 
sional action  to  preserve  this  merger. 
After  examining  the  record  of  that  hear- 
ing, I  have  concluded  that  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  is  the  best  solution  to 
a  judicial  dilemma  which  threatens  to 
impose  serious  consequences  on  the  gas 
consumers  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States. 

The  history  of  this  litigation  has  been 
ccunplex  and  unique.  It  has  been  alterna- 
tively described  as  a  case  that  would  war- 
rant a  description  by  Charles  Dickens  or 
a  scenario  that  might  have  been  written 
by  Lewis  CJarroll.  An  understanding  of 
tills  history  is,  nevertheless,  a  prerequi- 
site to  the  understanding  of  the  problems 
which  allowing  the  litigation  to  continue 
will  entail.  I  would  therefore  like  to  sum- 
marize the  highlights  of  this  extraordi- 
nary case. 

In  1957  El  Paso  was  a  well-established 
company  and  was  the  sole  supplier  of 
natural  gas  to  California  in  competition 
with  over  100  intrastate  producers,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  large  oil  companies. 
El  Paso,  however,  was  heavily  dependent 
on  gas  produced  in  conjunction  with  oil 
and  this  caused  a  potential  weakness  in 
its  gas  reserve.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission recognized  that  this  was  an  im- 
healthy  situation  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  the  markets  served  by  El 
Paso  and  instructed  the  c(Mnpany  to  de- 
velop unencumbered  sources  of  gas. 

In  1967  Pacific  Northwest  was  the  sole 
supplier  of  natursd  gas  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  area.  Although  it  had  beoi  in 
existence  for  only  3  years,  it  had  in- 
curred net  operating  losses  of  over  $23 
million  and  was  unable  properly  to  de- 
velop both  its  gas  reserves  and  its  gas 
markets.  In  the  (pinion  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Pacific  Northwest 
"did  not  have  the  financial  capacity  to 
render  the  type  of  service  to  its  marlcets 


that  should  be  eq;>ected  of  an  interstate 
pipeline  company." 

Padflc's  pipeline  system  extended  from 
a  p(dnt  dose  to  El  Paso's  line  north  to 
Alberta.  Canada,  a  location  containing 
some  of  the'  largest  gas  fields  in  the  North 
American  Continent. 

Both  parties  believed  that  a  merger 
would  be  a  perfect  fit.  Pacific  Northwest 
and  the  consumers  in  our  area  needed  a 
strong,  financially  responsible  supplier 
who  could  adequately  develop  the  tre- 
mendous potential  of  the  market;  El 
Paso  and  Its  custcxners  in  the  Southwest 
and  In  Callfoml*  needed  access  to  new 
supplies  of  gas  in  Canada  which  the  Pa- 
cific system  provided.  In  1957  El  Paso  ac- 
quired virtually  all  of  this  stock  of  Pacific 
Northwest  and  applied  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  a  Certificate  of 
Public  Convenience  and  Necessity  to 
merge  the  two  systems.  In  section  7  <tf 
the  Natural  Oas  Act.  Congress  had  given 
the  FPC  authority  to  approve  mergers  of 
natursd  gas  companies. 

Shortly  after  El  Paso  acquired  the 
stock  of  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Justice 
Department  filed  suit  agaJnst  the  merger 
under  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  on  the 
ground  that  the  acquisition  would  tend 
to  substantially  lessen  competition  In 
California.  Although  Pacific  had  never 
actually  sold  any  gas  in  the  California 
maitet,  it  had  attempted  to  negotiate  for 
sales  to  large  customers  there,  but  had 
been  unsuccessful  because  at  the  prices 
it  sought  to  charge,  it  was  unable  to  at- 
tract sufficient  business  to  make  a  new 
pipeline  venture  feasible.  Neverthdess, 
the  Justice  Department  fdt  that  Padflc 
was  a  "potential"  competitor  in  Califor- 
nia. The  question  arose  whether  FPC 
could  proceed  with  its  determination  of 
whether  the  merger  of  the  two  systems 
was  in  the  interest  of  all  consumers  in 
the  areas  served  by  the  two  companies  or 
whether  it  had  to  postpone  its  conddera- 
tion  of  these  broad  questions  while  the 
court  settled  the  narrower  questl(xi  of 
whether  the  prior  stock  acquisition 
toided  to  leBB&a.  competiUoD  in  the  Cali- 
fornia market.  In  a  proviso  to  section  7  of 
the  Clayttm  Act,  Congress  had  provided 
that  mergers  sanctioned  by  ttie  FPC 
would  not  be  subject  to  attack  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  Thus  it  appeared  at  that 
stage  that  the  FPC  had  the  power  to  ap- 
prove the  merger  and  that,  if  it  did  so. 
the  Department  of  Justice  would  have  no 
authority  to  attack  it. 

The  district  court  in  which  the  Clayton 
Act  case  had  been  brought  delayed  its 
consideration  untU  the  condudon  of  the 
VPC  iHt>ceedings.  m  December  1959,  the 
full  Commission  unanimously  aflhmed 
the  decision  of  the  hearing  examiner 
and  issued  a  certificate  authorizing  the 
merger.  Significantly,  the  declskms  of 
the  hearing  examiner  and  the  full  Com- 
mission were  the  only  instances  in  the 
entire  14-year  history  of  this  litigation 
where  all  of  the  public  interest  Issues  in- 
volved in  the  merger  reedved  any  cod- 
dderation.  The  FPC  determined  that  any 
anticompetitive  effects  in  California  re- 
sulting from  the  dlmlnatlon  of  Padflc  as 
a  potential  competitor  were  minimal  and 
were  far  outweighed  by  the  substantial 
beneflts  to  be  derived  by  gas  consunters 
In  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States 
frcHn  the  merger.  This  decldon  was  then 
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appealed  to  the  Clreult  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  <tf  Columbia  and  was 
afflmed. 

An  amwal  was  then  taken  to  ttaa 
Supreme  Court  on  tbe  ground  tbat  ttw 
Claytcm  Act  ease  should  bmw  bem  tried 
before  the  FPC  readied  its  dedsiai.  The 
SoUdtor  Ooieral  of  tbe  IMted  States 
argued  on  behalf  of  ttie  FPC.  Bjr  a 
divided  court,  the  Supreme  Court  in  April 
1963  ruled  that  the  antitrust  case  should 
have  taken  priority.  Tbt  Court  sent  the 
case  back  down  to  the  dtstilct  court  for 
trial  on  the  issue  of  whether  tbe  merger 
would  have  antlotxnpetitlTe  effects  in 
California. 

After  a  lengthy  trial  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  Dtah  District  Court  In  tbe  fall  of 
1M3  found  tbat  the  merger  did  not  tend 
to  lessen  oompetitloii  in  the  California 
markets.  The  Justice  Department  then 
appealed  that  decishm  and  in  April  1944. 
tbe  Supreme  Court  held  that  tbe  mei« 
existence  of  Padflc  Northwest  as  a  po- 
tential competitor  in  California,  made 
the  acgulsltiooB  Illegal  under  section  7 
of  tbe  Clayton  Act.  The  Court  not  (mly 
remanded  tibe  case  to  the  district  court 
again,  but  directed  that  divestiture  of 
tbe  old  Pacific  Northwest  system  by  El 
Paso  take  place  "without  delay."  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  pointed  out  that  the  elfeot 
of  the  decision  was  to  place  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  the  driver's  seat,  even 
though  Congress  had  lodged  primary 
regulatory  authority  with  tbe  FPC.  He 
also  dissented  from  the  majortty  opinloD 
on  tbe  grounds  that  this  was  tbe  first 
case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  Md 
ever  itself  directed  divestiture  or  any 
other  particular  kind  of  relief,  rather 
than  leaving  that  up  to  the  district 
court  wbldi  could  ooosider  all  relevant 
factors. 

Over  a  year  later.  El  Paso  and  the 
Justice  Departmmt  finally  agreed  upon  a 
plan  of  divestiture  that  was  approved  by 
the  district  court  Three  parties  claiming 
that  they  should  have  been  allowed  to 
Intervene  in  the  district  court  proceed- 
ings, then  wpealed  the  decision  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  For  the  third  time  in  5 
years,  the  case  was  heard  by  the  Supreme 
Court  which  dedded,  in  a  6  to  2  decision, 
tbat  iitterventian  should  have  been  per- 
mitted. The  Court  also  Issued  a  set  of 
guidelines  for  the  divestiture  and  ordered 
that  a  new  Judge  be  assigned  to  the  case 
to  make  "meticulous  findings"  to  support 
a  second  and  new  divestiture  plan. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  three 
parties  which  a]n)ealed  this  decision. 
Included  two  companies  and  the  State 
of  OaUfomla.  Both  of  these  companies 
and  the  State  of  California,  as  well  as 
the  California  Public  Utilities  C(Humis- 
sioD.  are  now  among  the  many  parties 
strongly  sut^wrtlng  the  legislation  which 
I  am  proposbig  today. 

Divestiture  proceedings  were  resuned 
before  a  new  Judge,  and  39  parties  were 
admitted  to  tbe  proceedings  in  Une  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  rulings.  After  5 
months  of  hearings  and  after  considering 
alternative  pn^Msals  of  nine  companies 
Interested  In  acquiring  the  jnroperties  to 
be  divested,  the  Judge  decided  that  Colo- 
rado Itaterstate  Oas  Corp.,  was  beet  oual- 
Ifled  to  serve  the  consumer's  interest  and 
to  provide  oompettticn  in  Calif  onda.  m  a 


78-page  decision,  he  applied  the  guide- 
lines set  forth  fay  tbe  Supreme  Court  in 
1967  and  supported  them  with  meticulous 
findings.  Of  the  many  parties  which  par- 
ticipated in  this  proceeding,  only  one. 
mah.  took  steps  to  i^peal  tbe  decision 
to  the  Supreme  Court  Utah  later  recon- 
sidered its  posltian  and  asked  to  with- 
draw its  appeaL  Thus,  all  parties  to  tbe 
case  were  satisfied  that  tbe  lower  court's 
decree  was  the  best  solutitm  to  the 
problem. 

At  this  point  three  individuals,  none  of 
whom  represented  any  of  the  parties  in- 
volved in  the  case,  sent  papers  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  asking  for  another  hearing. 
This  was  5  years  after  tbe  Supreme  Court 
had  ordered  divestiture  "without  dday." 
Based  upon  these  «vmiTnimi^«^ttlffflia.  the 
Supreme  Court  asked  for  briefs  and  oral 
arguments  on  whether  "Utah  should  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  its  appeal  and 
whether  a  hearing  should  be  granted  to 
the  three  individuals.  All  of  the  parties 
confined  their  argiuaents  to  the  issues  as 
outlined  by  the  Court. 

On  June  16.  1969,  a  4-to-2  maJ<Hlty  of 
the  Supreme  Court  held  not  only  tbat 
the  appeal  should  be  granted,  but  with- 
out hearing  any  argument  on  substantive 
issues,  again  overturned  the  divestiture 
decree  handed  down  by  the  r>ew  trial 
court  Judge.  The  Court  went  on  to  lay 
down  three  new  standards  to  guide  the 
devel(q?ment  of  a  third  divestiture  ar- 
rangement; standards  which,  if  fully  ad- 
hered to,  would  impose  severe  penalties 
on  consumers  and  might  cripple  El  Paso's 
ability  to  provide  adequate  service  to 
its  remaining  customers. 

At  the  present  time,  tbe  district  court 
Judge  Is  attempting  to  comply  with  the 
latest  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
has  recently  handed  down  its  decision 
dealing  with  what  reserves  should  be  di- 
vested. The  Court  decreed  that  in  order 
to  make  it  easier  for  the  new  company  to 
enter  California  in  the  future.  El  Paso 
could  take  no  steps  to  bring  any  addi- 
tional gas  into  the  State  for  3  years  after 
divestiture  takes  place  or  imtil  certain 
conditions  were  met.  This  would  effec- 
tively remove  El  Paso  as  a  competitor  in 
California  for  at  least  5  years — a  result 
that  does  not  please  California  distribu- 
tors. In  view  of  past  history  of  this  case, 
it  is  not  imreasonable  to  predict  that 
there  could  be  another  5  years  of  litiga- 
tion before  this  problem  is  finally  solved. 
It  is  important  to  realize  that  this  legal 
chain  of  events  has  proceeded  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  as  they  existed  14  years 
ago  m  1957  as  to  natural  gas  sui^lies  and 
the  effect  of  the  merger  on  consiuners  in 
California  at  that  time.  Many  funda- 
mental changes  have  occurred  in  these 
market  conditions  which  radically  alter 
the  suppositions  on  which  tbe  Clayton 
Act  lawsuit  was  originally  brought  and 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Following  the  1959  merger,  El  Paso  was 
able  to  expand  the  market  for  natural  gas 
in  the  Northwest  while  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  ultimate  rates  paid  by  the 
consiuner.  As  a  fln^nruiiy  strong  com- 
pany, it  was  able  to  undertake  projects 
such  as  the  development  of  new  sources 
of  gas  by  nuclear  stimulation  and  the 
creation  of  undovround  storage  capacity 
so  thai  gas  could  be  collected  in  a  central 
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location  during  the  summer  months  for 
use  during  tbe  peak  demand  months.  By 
having  a  fully  integrated  system  it  was 
able  to  allocate  gas  supplies  amrwig  uj^ 
various  areas  It  served  to  insiure  that  gas 
would  be  available  at  any  place  when  it 
was  needed.  Because  its  system  extended 
to  the  Canadian  border,  it  had  a  great  in- 
centive to  expand  the  importation  of  gas 
from  Canada. 

It  is  now  impossible  for  El  Paso  or  any 
other  company  to  attempt  any  long- 
range  planning  because  of  the  uncertain- 
ties imposed  by  the  Judicial  proceedings. 
For  over  a  decade,  we  have  been  living 
with  the  issue  of  who  will  own  El  Paso's 
Northwest  system  or  when  that  respon- 
sibility will  shift.  Several  times  El  Paso 
has  made  provision  for  divestitiu-e  of  this 
system  in  accordance  with  court  orders, 
but  when  the  divestiture  decrees  were 
overruled,  the  necessity  arose  to  make 
another  short  term  provision  for  our  gas 
needs.  The  result  has  necessarily  been  a 
patchwork  of  short  term  solutions.  In  the 
face  of  a  serious  and  rapidly  worsening 
gas  supply  deficiency,  we  have  no  one  to 
look  to  for  a  solution.  In  the  history  of  tbe 
gas  industry,  it  has  never  been  more  im- 
portant to  have  stability  and  certainty 
than  at  the  present  time.  Instead,  we  are 
faced  with  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

This  is  not  simply  a  gas  supply  prob- 
lem of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Let  us 
examine  what  has  happened  in  Califor- 
nia, the  market  for  whose  benefit  tbe 
Supreme  Coiui;  ordered  the  divestiture 
in  1964. 

Since  1964,  two  other  interstate  gas 
suppliers  have  successfully  entered  tbe 
CaUfomla  maik:et.  But  the  demand  for 
gas  has  so  outnm  available  supplies  In 
California  that  the  problem  is  no  longer 
the  need  for  "competition"  among  rival 
suppliers  to  enter  the  market  Any  com- 
pany with  a  supply  of  gas  would  find  the 
demand  so  insatiable  that  any  amount 
of  gas  would  be  quickly  taken.  Thus,  Cali- 
fornia's concern  is  for  new  gas  supplies, 
not  new  gas  suppliers. 
What,  then,  are  our  choices  hi  1971? 
On  the  one  hand,  we  can  let  this  liti- 
gation— a  case  predicated  on  the  gas  sup- 
ply picture  of  the  19S0'8 — continue  to 
run  its  course.  How  much  longer  this  wUl 
take,  no  one  can  predict;  anotiier  few 
years  at  the  very  least.  And  when  all  the 
cases  have  been  decided,  and  all  the  pos- 
sible appeals  have  been  taken,  what  will 
be  the  position  of  tbe  gas  consiuner  in 
our  area  of  tbe  country? 

For  one  thing,  be  would  pay  more  for 
the  same  gas  he  is  presently  receiving. 
The  divestiture  of  that  part  of  the  pres- 
ent El  Paso  system  serving  the  Pacific 
Northwest  would  necessarily  result  in  a 
costly  duplication  of  facilities,  buildings, 
executive  and  administrative  staffs.  SiiKC 
such  expenses  are  part  of  tbe  company's 
rate  base,  this  cost  wlU  be  passed  on  to 
the  consimier.  In  the  natural  gas  busi- 
ness, two  do  not  live  &a  cheaply  as  one. 
The  new  ocMnpany  would  have  to  borrow 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  take  over  this 
syston,  and  the  hiterest  rates  it  would 
have  to  pay  would  be  slgnlflcanUy  higher 
than  the  rates  which  El  Paso,  as  a  strong 
and  sound  institution,  has  paid.  Since 
these  expenses  are  part  of  tbe  rate  base. 
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Siis  cost  too  would  be  passed  on  to  the 

eoosumer. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Supreme 
Court  appears  to  have  prohibited  El  Paso 
from  passing  on  to  the  new  company  the 
debt  incurred  In  association  with  the 
Pacific  Northwest  system.  This  debt  was 
incurred  many  years  ago,  when  tbe  In- 
terest rates  El  Paso  had  to  pay  were  as 
lew  as  3  percent.  If  the  new  company  has 
to  borrow  In  today's  financial  markets  to 
raise  approximately  $200  mllllmi,  the 
interest  it  will  have  to  pay  could  be  as 
hig^  as  9  or  10  percent.  And,  of  course, 
tbe  gas  consumer  will  foot  this  bill  as 
velL 

I  also  believe  that  the  divestiture  will 
make  it  less  likely  that  consumers  in  the 
West  and  particularly  in  the  Northwest 
will  continue  to  enjoy  sufBdent  and 
stable  supplies  of  natural  gas  In  the  fu- 
ture. Divestiture  will  result  in  a  1  for  1 
substitution  of  companies  supplying  gas 
to  the  Northwest.  The  changeover  will 
come  during  the  most  critical  years  when 
the  supplier  of  our  area  should  be  exert- 
ing maximum  efforts  to  find  new  sources 
of  gas,  particularly  in  Canada.  Five  years 
from  now  we  are  likely  to  find  ourselves 
with  a  new  company  but  with  less  gas, 
because  during  the  interim  no  one  was 
capable  of  aggressively  representing  our 
Interests  in  the  fierce  search  for  new 
supplies  which  Is  presently  taking  place. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  chore  to  explain 
to  our  consumers  that  they  will  have  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  court  ded- 
sicms  which  never  took  their  Interests 
into  account  and  that  they  will  be  forced 
to  bear  the  costs  and  dangers  of  this 
substitution  of  gas  suppliers  even  though 
no  Judicial  finding  was  ever  made  that 
El  Paso's  acquisition  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Pipeline  Corp.,  was  not  in 
the  interests  of  consiuners  In  the  North- 
west. 

In  my  review  of  this  complex  prob- 
lem, nothing  has  impressed  me  more  than 
the  views  of  those  gas  distributors,  States 
and  municipalities,  the  industrial  and 
individual  consumers  that  will  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  divestiture.  None 
of  them  have  said  that  the  creation  of  a 
new  company  by  breaking  up  the  El 
Paso-Padfic  Northwest  system  will  be  of 
any  benefit  to  them.  If  these  people  for 
whose  benefit  the  courts  have  been  la- 
boring so  hard  in  this  case  feel  that 
divestiture  would  adversely  affect  them, 
perhaps  it  Is  time  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  divestiture  Is  no  longer  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  that  divestiture  will  not  lead 
to  lower  prices,  or  better  service  or  more 
gas. 

It  is  fortunate  that  under  our  system  of 
government  we  are  able  to  review  a  situ- 
ation such  as  the  El  Paso  litigation  and 
take  action  before  the  consequences  be- 
come irreparable.  In  a  sjrstem  of  checks 
and  balances  It  is  altogether  I4>pr(^r1ate 
for  the  Congress  to  determine  that  the 
results  of  litigation  Intended  originally 
to  benefit  the  public  Interest  can  no 
longer  result  in  any  public  benefits  14 
years  after  tbe  original  suit  was  brought. 
If  the  ccnatB  are  unable,  as  unfortunately 
they  are  in  this  case,  to  take  into  account 
the  changes  in  market  and  supply  con- 


dlticms  of  the  last  14  years,  then  the 
Congress  must  act  to  prevent  a  result 
unintended  though  it  may  be,  whldi  will 
be  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  gas 
consumers  In  the  West. 

The  bill  also  provides  the  following 
safeguards  to  insure  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  merger  does  not  have  an  anti- 
competitive effect:  prohibits  the  com- 
pany from  opposing  the  entry  of  a  pro- 
spective gas  supplier  into  the  area  for  a 
10-year  period;  requires  It  to  assist  other 
suppliers  by  allowing  them  to  use  excess 
capacity  in  Its  transmission  facilities  and 
to  construct  transmission  facilities  to 
tran^?ort  gas  for  others,  upon  a  Federal 
Power  Commission  determhutton  that 
these  would  be  In  tbe  public  Interest;  re- 
quires it  to  commit  at  least  $200  million 
over  the  next  5  years  in  the  search  for 
new  gas  supplies  and  to  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  any  rate 
changes  approved  by  the  FPC  and  the 
reasons  therefor;  authorizes  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  enforce  the  above  re- 
quirements; and  preserves  the  right  of  a 
third  party  to  bring  suit  under  antitrust 
laws. 

After  so  many  years  of  litigation,  cer- 
tainly it  is  reasonable  to  ask — what  could 
possibly  be  worth  the  damage  this  case 
has  already  done  and  will  do  to  the  in- 
terests of  gas  consiuners?  The  answer  is 
that  a  very  few  i>artie8  are  still  trying  to 
set  up  a  new  competitor  for  the  Cali- 
fornia market.  Even  though  California 
now  has  three  separate  out-of-State 
companies  in  competition  for  its  maricets, 
whereas  the  Nortiiwest  and  many  other 
areas  are  efficiently  served  by  only  one, 
even  thoiigh  it  Is  universally  acknowl- 
edged that  there  are  no  gas  reserves  left 
that  could  conceivably  support  a  foiuth 
pipeline  to  California,  and  even  though 
the  supposed  beneficiary  of  this,  the  State 
of  California,  recognizes  the  folly  of  this 
effort  and  supports  this  bill,  there  are 
60  lawyers  laboring  away  to  create  a  new 
competitor  for  California.  To  establish 
a  new  wmipetitor  for  California  is  now 
impossible;  even  if  It  were  not  impossible 
now,  it  would  be  unnecessary. 

As  one  whose  principal  interest  Is  the 
protection  of  the  consumer,  I  can  no 
longer  remain  idle  in  this  important 
matter. 

INTBODUCnON    OP    ADDITIONAI.    LKalBLATION    TO 
AIXEVIATS   THB   ■NKBOT    CUSI8 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  introduce  today  two 
bills  which,  together  with  the  legislation 
to  preserve  the  El  Paso-Padfic  Northwest 
Merger,  will  begin  the  process  of  alleviat- 
ing the  dual  crises  of  supply  and  environ- 
mental contamination. 

The  first  bill  will  levy  a  fee  of  0.15  mills 
per  killowatt-hour  of  electrical  energy 
generated  throughout  the  cotmtry  to  be 
massed  in  a  Federal  Power  Research  and 
Development  Fund  administered  by  a 
new  board  and  charged  with  the  urgent 
mandate  to  seek  out  and  develop  low- 
polluting  techniques  for  the  fulfillment 
of  oiu"  dectric  energy  needs. 

The  second  bill  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Federtd  Power  Commlsslan  to  deter- 
mine the  facts  behind  the  threatened 
dnring  up  of  natural  gas  supplies.  This 
bill  is  necessary  because  the  prodticers  of 


natural  gas  have  refused  to  supply  tbe 
Federal  Power  Commission  with  the  basic 
facts,  which  only  they  possess,  concern- 
ing the  actual  dimensions  of  their  pres- 
ent proved  reserves.  The  American  pt^lie 
cannot  be  forced  to  swallow  billions  of 
dollars  of  rate  increases  without  an  ade- 
quate showing  that  these  increases  are 
totally  Justified. 

These  bills,  which  are  bdng  introduced 
today  (XI  the  Senate  side  by  Senator  Mao- 
HTJSOH.  will  aid  us  in  seeking  effective 
cures  for  the  energy  crisis. 


LEGISLATION  TO  IMPOSE  HIGH- 
LEVEL  TEMPORARY  BOARD  TO 
ADMINISTE31  COMPREHENSIVE 
SYSTEM  OF  VOLUNTARY  WAGE 
AND  PRICE  T.TMTTATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  (Mr.  McFall).  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late  Jan- 
uary, my  distinguished  colleague.  Johh 
MoNAGAH,  and  I  Introduced  HJl.  2502 
which  would  create  a  high-level  tempo- 
rary board  to  administer  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  volimtary  wage  and  price 
limitatiozu  cutting  across  tbe  Nation's 
major  economic  strata. 

The  need  for  such  an  incomes  pdlcy 
was  clearly  evident  in  January  and  is 
even  more  pressing  now,  to  the  extent 
that  Mr.  Mohaoan  and  I  have  been 
joined  by  more  than  50  cosponsors  in 
reintroducing  the  measme. 

The  time  has  come-^n  fact  some 
think  It  may  have  passed — ^«4ien  this 
Naticm  can  no  Icmger  afford  to  play  the 
ellusive  economic  game  advocated  by  the 
administration.  We  must  get  down  to 
business  and  take  podtive  action  to  puU 
the  country  out  of  tbe  existing  economic 
quagmire  of  rising  Inflation  aiMl  other 
ills. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  cospon- 
sorlng  and  reintroducing  today  would 
provide  key  and  podtive  action  in  tbe 
mission  to  return  this  Nation  to  a  sus- 
tained level  of  econrartic  solvency, 
strength,  and  progress. 

The  measure  would  establish  an  Emer- 
gency Guidance  Board  of  five  members 
appcdnted  by  the  Preddent  and  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation. 

One  member  with  extendve  Federal 
administrative  experience  Is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Preddent  to  chair  the 
Board,  and  the  other  foiu-  membns  are 
to  represent  a  fair  balance  between  bud- 
ness,  labor,  and  consumer  Interests. 

Tbe  measure  Is  temporary,  and  I  em- 
phasize that  the  life  of  the  Board  is  lim- 
ited to  18  months,  except  that  its  life 
may  be  extended  by  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress. 

After  being  appointed,  the  Board's 
first  task — following  extendve  study,  re- 
view, aiui  consultations  with  business, 
labor,  and  consiuner  leaders — would  be  to 
publish  a  set  of  bade  guidelines  for  price 
and  wage  changes.  After  the  guidelines 
are  published,  those  corporations  arul 
labor  organizations  subject  to  the  man- 
datory provldons  of  the  act  will  be  re- 
quired to  file  economic  Justifications  with 
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the  Board  iiMUcaUng  bow  pn^XMed  price 
or  WBfle  Increaaes  camfiy  with  or  depitrt 
fnan  the  inibllshKi  price  and  wage 
guidettnoe. 

TUB  aet  win  apply  to  corporatlaDs 
having  eapttal  aveta  In  ezoeas  of  $500 
mflllon  or  siipidylng  more  than  M  per- 
cent of  any  maxket  of  snbetantlal  toI- 
ume,  and  to  any  labor  orgenliatlon 
bargaining  with  focfa  a  corporatloa. 

Ja  addition,  the  Board  will  have  dis- 
eretloiiary  power  to  require  an  economic 
justiflcation  from  any  corporation  hav- 
ing capital  aaaata  In  eKcaes  of  $100  mil- 
lion or  more  than  10  percent  of  any  mar- 
ket of  substantial  volume;  and  to  labor 
anions,  which,  in  the  Board's  determi- 
nation are  seeking  increases  that  the 
Board  finds  to  have  a  substantial  infla- 
tionary impact  upon  the  economy. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Icglalatlan,  the 
Board  may  publish  economic  Justifica- 
tions filed  with  it;  negotiate  with  busi- 
ness and  labor  where  the  guidelines  ap- 
pear likely  to  be  breached:  hold  hear- 
ings; administer  oaths  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  it;  subpena  wltneaaes  and 
records;  and  announce  flnf^ingf  and  rec- 
ommendations with  reelect  to  infiatlon- 
ary  depcutures  from  the  gtddelines. 

When  a  corporation  or  unl<m  refuses 
to  cooperate  with  the  Board  by  failing 
to  sui^ly  dociuoei^:  neglecting  to  ap- 
pear; or  refusing  to  file  an  economic  jus- 
tification; the  Board  may  apply  to  a  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for  an 
order  requiring  the  production  of  docu- 
ments, personal  appearance,  or  the  fiUng 
of  an  economic  Justification. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  here,  that 
the  Board  would  not  have  any  power 
whatsoever  to  impose  mandatory  o<»i- 
trols.  The  guidelines — ^in  effect — ^would 
be  goals,  and  the  Board  would  have  the 
means  to  bring  to  national  attention  the 
growing  need  for  economic  discipline, 
and  to  the  public,  an  increased  aware- 
ness of  those  who  fail  to  act  within  the 
national  interest  within  a  reasonable 
framework  of  wage  and  price  gtiidelines. 
Hopefully,  business  and  labor  will  co- 
operate with  the  Emergency  Ouidance 
Board,  recognizing  its  merit  as  a  viable 
buttress  against  inflation,  and  will  ad- 
here to  any  published  guidelines. 

In  effect,  this  bill  creates  a  sophisti- 
cated mechanism  for  economic  jaw- 
boning, which  would  effect  major  busi- 
ness and  labor  organizations.  The  bill 
provides  a  catalyst  for  voluntary  eco- 
nomic restraint,  rather  than  a  Bastille  of 
forced  economic  constraint. 

Such  a  system  has  been  advocated  for 
consideration  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bums,  the 
President's  appointee  as  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Eastern.  The  eminent 
economist  Gardner  C.  Means,  also  has 
seen  the  merits  of  such  an  Emergency 
Guidance  Board.  Other  economists,  such 
as  John  Galbralth,  have  called  for  even 
more  stringent  measures. 

In  stmunary,  there  1b  a  need  for  this 
legislation;  the  time  has  come  for  its  im- 
plementation: and  those  moet  concerned 
and  effected  by  the  evils  of  inflation 
deeperatdy  need  a  national-level  effort 
to  enzb  Iti  serlow  rate  of  growth. 

Mr.  Btieaker.  Xlnchide  the  text  of  this 
prtHMsal  at  this  point  In  the  Raooao,  to- 
gether with  supportive  material: 
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A  bUl  to  «wNibUih  a  Umpanrj  ttaargBiioy 
OuMuuM  BoMtf  to  faounate  «~»"~««it  ra- 
oowy  with  minimum  Inflation  by  Mtab- 
Uiblng  prlo«  and  w%«  giadallnM  «n^ 
•noouragUig  voluntary  adherenc*  th«T«to 
B»  U  enaoted  by  th*  Smote  atul  House 

of  Repreaentativea  of  tJie  VnUed  States  of 

America  in  Congrese  aa*em}>led, 

SHOKT  RXLS 

SacnoH  1.  ThU  Act  may  be  clt«d  m  th« 
"Knurgency  Ouidance  Board  Act  of  1971". 

nNUKOS,  FVaPOSK,  AMD  UlTaMT 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Tlie  OnnpnM  finds  that — 
(1)  tbe  dlmlniahlng  real  purobaaing  power, 
lilgh  Interest  rates  snd  Inmfflclent  Job  op- 
poBtnnttlee  wblcb  result  from  the  oumnt 
oomblaed  Inflation  and  reoeaelon  are  p«««»e 
••vera   threats    to   tbe   ti«i^^i«»«fi    welfan; 

(a)  in  tbe  absence  ot  special  measures' to 
realst  tnaattnn  arising  from  tbe  eaenslae  ot 
market  power,  monetary  and  flaoal  nkeasuies 
to  bring  about  a  quick  return  of  tbe  na- 
tional economy  to  lu  full  potential  would 
engender  further  rapid  Inflation;  *n^ 

(8)  In  a  period  of  quick  recovery,  Infla- 
tion arising  from  tbe  exerotse  of  market 
power  can  be  substantially  limited  by  tbe 
Mtabllabment  of  nnntna^t^fynftyy  price  "^^ 
wage  guidelines  and  measures  to  Induce  vol- 
unftary  adherence  tberato. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  In  order 
to  promote  a  sound  dinnestlc  economy  and 
serve  tbe  general  welfare,  to  aet  up  the 
mechanism  and  provide  tbe  authority  nec- 
easary  to  limit  tnflatton  during  an  Immediate 
period  of  rapid  economic  recovery  achieved 
through  e^Muislonlat  monetary  and  fiscal 
measures  by  the  use  of  price  and  wage  guide- 
lines to  aUaln  greater  stabUlty  In  the  ooet 
of  living  for  woitora  and  other  consumers 
sndln  buslnesB  costs  In  the  iHxxsees  of  re- 
covery to  a  condition  at  m^'riiwiim  eixq>loy- 


(c)  It  is  the  intent  of  tbe  CoogreM  that 
tbe  authwlty  conferred  by  this  Act  shaU  be 
exercised  with  full  consideration  and  em- 
phasis on  the  maintenance  and  furtherance 
of  the  American  system  of  competitive  enter- 
prise, Including  collectlTe  bargaining,  with- 
out tbe  exercise  of  direct  control  over  any 
price  or  wage  rate  but  with  reliance  on  the 
general  self -Interest  of  buslnees  and  labor  In 
returning  tbe  economy  to  Its  full  potential 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  with  the  mlnlmimi 
Inflation  and  the  reinforcement  of  this  gen- 
eral self-interest  by  an  informed  publU 
opinion. 

■R'aausRimrr  or  boaid 


Sbc.  S.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
independent  agency  to  be  known  as  tbe 
Emergency  Ouidance  Board  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Board")  which  fhf>ii 
be  composed  of  five  members  to  be  appointed 
by  tbe  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall 
appoint  one  member  with  extensive  Federal 
Oovemment  experience  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man. Tbe  remaining  members  shaU  be  h>- 
pdnted  so  as  to  maintain  a  fair  balamoe  m 
the  remaining  members  among  leaders 
drawn  from  business,  labor,  and  consumers. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  for 
the  life  of  the  Board.  The  Chairman  and 
the  other  members  ot  tbe  Board  shall  r«celve 
compensation  at  the  rates  prescribed  for 
levels  n  and  IV,  re^Motlvely,  of  tbe  Bxecu- 
ttve  Bohadule  under  subchapter  n  of  chapter 
6S  of  title  8,  United  States  Code.  Any  vacancy 
in  the  Board  may  be  filled  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  original  H>POlntment  was  made. 

(c)  Three  memben  of  the  Board  rtuOl  oon- 
stitute  a  quorum. 

(d)(1)  Tbe  Board  may  appoint  and  fix  tbe 
compensation  at  soeh  personnel  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

(3)  Tbe  stair  of  tbe  Boaid  abaU  be  ap- 
pomted  subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  tlUe  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  ^>polntmenta 


In  tbe  competitive  ■ervloe.  and  tfian  be  paM 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  nbsnf 
61  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  63  ^n^ 
Utle  relating  to  classification  and  Oeneial 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

(e)  Tbe  Board  ShaU  cease  to  exist  elghteoi 
months  after  the  appointment  of  the  flnt 
member  except  that  if  a  ooneurrent  reeclv 
Uon  of  tbe  Congress  so  provides,  sueb  eight- 
een-month period  may  be  extended  to  tblitv 
months.  ^ 

vuBucanox  or  ounnums 
Sxc.  4.  (a)  The  Board  sbaU  pubUah  as  aoca 
after  taking  oOloe  as  is  feasible  a  set  of  XmMt 
guidelines  for  price  and  wage  «h%TiigBa.  la» 
dudtng  a  set  of  specific  exoepUona  from,  cr 
modifications  of,  the  guidelines  for  any  oaat 
In  which  adherence  to  the  basic  guldeUaM 
would  create  undue  hardship. 

(b)  The  Board  shaU  consult  with  leaden 
of  buAneas.  labor,  and  consumers  in  estab- 
liabing  soeh  guidaunee  and  apedflc  exoep- 
tlons  and  modifications. 

(o)  The  Board  ahaU  Include  In  tbe  baMe 
price  guidelines  provisions  which  take  a»> 
count  of  changes  in  unit  costs,  productivity 
and  profit  margins,  and  of  previous  price 
changes.  The  Board  shaU  include  In  the  t»tic 
wage  guldellnee  provisions  which  take  ac- 
count of  increases  In  national  prodiiotivttv 
and  Uvlng  costs,  and  of  previous  changes  la 
wage  rates. 

(d)  If  the  Board  publishes  basic  wan 
giUdtilnes  which,  in  the  Interest  ot  rapid  n- 
covery  with  the  minimmn  imin^pn  ^n  qq 
employees  to  forgo  any  part  of  the  legltlmats 
wage  Increases  required  by  Increases  In  living 
cost  and  national  productivity,  the  h***/' 
price  guldeUnes  shall  include  a  oorreqiond* 
ing  call  on  corporations  to  forgo  a  compara- 
ble increase  In  prices  due  to  an  Increase  la 
costs. 

(e)  The  Board  may  from  time  to  time 
publish  such  amendments  to  tbe  guldtilus 
as  It  may  deem  necessary. 

■apoBTs  jusTLTTiMG  paiCB  oa  waox 

INCBKMXS 

Sac.  6.  (a)  (1)  Any  corporation  to  whl^ 
thla  subsection  applies  shall  file  with  tbe 
Board  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (4)  an 
economic  Justification  for  any  substantial 
price  increase  for  any  significant  product. 
Such  economic  Justification  shall  show  that 
the  price  increase  is  consistent  with  tbe  ap- 
plicable guldellnee  or  the  way  in  which  It 
departs  from  those  guidelines. 

(2)  ThU  subsection  appUes  to— 

(A)  any  corporation  wblcb  has  capital  as- 
sets In  excess  of  $500,000,000,  or  which  sup- 
plies more  than  30  per  centum  of  any  market 
of  substantial  volume,  and 

(B)  any  corporation — 

(1)  which  has  capital  assets  in  excess  of 
•lOO.OOOAXM  or  supplies  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  any  market  of  substantial  volume, 
and 

(U)  ooversge  of  which  under  this  subaeo- 
tlon  the  Board  determines,  In  its  sole  discre- 
tion, is  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations 
defining  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
terms  "significant  product",  "substantial 
price  increase",  "capital  asset",  and  "market 
of  substantial  volume". 

(4)  (A)  Tbe  economic  Justification  for  a 
price  increase  which  takes  effect  after  the 
initial  publication  of  guldeUnes  under  sec- 
tion 6  shall  be  filed  with  the  Board  thirty 
days  before  the  date  such  Increase  takas  ef- 
fect, and  no  such  price  Increase  may  take 
effect  tmtll  the  expiration  of  auch  tblrty-day 
period. 

(B)  A  Juatlficatlon  ahaU  be  filed  under  thla 
subsection  with  re^Mct  to  any  price  Increase 
which  takes  effect  before  such  initial  pubU- 
catlon  only  if  the  Board  requesU  such  Juatl- 
ficatlon. Such  Justification  shaU  be  filed 
within  thirty  days  of  such  request. 
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(C)  No  Jxistiflcatlon  need  be  fllad  with 
iHf>ect  to  a  price  increase  which  takes  ef- 
fect more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Aet. 

(b)  Each  labor  organization  which  bar- 
gains with  any  corporation  to  wlxlcb  sub- 
section (a)  applies  (or  with  any  multiem- 
ployer association  which  Includes  such  cor- 
poration) and  which  obtains  a  wage  Increase 
for  employees  of  such  corporation  which  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  indicated  in  the  iqjpllcable 
wage  guidelines  shall  within  thirty  days 
after  it  obtains  such  wage  Increase  file  with 
tbe  Board  an  economic  Justification,  which 
shall  specify  the  amount  by  which  such  in- 
crease exceeds  such  gtiidelines.  In  addition, 
tbe  Board  may,  in  its  sole  discretion,  request 
any  labor  organization  whose  activities  the 
B<»rd  determines  may  have  a  substantial  in- 
flationary Impact  on  the  economy  to  file  an 
economic  Justification  with  the  Board  with 
re4>ect  to  any  wage  Increase  obtained  by 
such  organization  for  employees  It  repre- 
sents. Within  thirty  days  of  such  request, 
such  organization  shall  file  with  the  Board 
an  economic  Justification  which  shall  specify 
the  amount.  If  any,  by  which  such  Increase 
exceeds  the  applicable  wage  guidelines. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  require  any  corpora- 
tton  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies  to  file 
an  economic  Justification  for  any  wage  In- 
creases granted  to  corporation  executives 
which  are  in  excees  of  the  basic  wage  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Board. 

smrtruvTiNG  voLUirrAXY  adherence 

Sxc.  6.  In  order  to  stimulate  adherence  to 
tbe  guidelines,  the  Board  is  empowered  to 
publish  any  economic  Justification  filed  with 
It,  negotiate  with  corporations  or  unions 
wbere  the  guidelines  appear  likely  to  be 
breached,  hold  hearings,  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses  api>earlng  before  it,  subpena  wit- 
nesses and  records,  and  announce  findings 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  Infla- 
tionary departures  from  the  guidelines.  In 
case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  served  upon,  any  person  referred  to 
In  this  section,  the  district  coiut  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  In  which  such 
person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order 
upon  application  by  the  Board  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to 
appear  and  produce  documents,  or  both;  and 
any  faUure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  co\ut  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

OBTAININa  OmCIAI.  DATA 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  may  secure  directly  from 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  such  department  or  agency 
ihall  furnish  such  Information  to  the  Board. 

ENrOXCXKZNT 

Sic.  8.  Whenever  any  person  fails  to  fUe 
an  economic  Justiflcation  required  to  be  fUed 
under  section  5.  the  Board  may  make  appli- 
cation to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  Judicial  district  In  which  such 
person  is  found,  resides  or  does  business  for 
an  order  to  require  such  person  to  file  such 
Justiflcation,  and  such  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  Issue  such  order. 

DXriMlTlONS 

Sic.  9.  For  piurposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "corporation"  includes  a  par- 
ent and  all  subsidiaries  for  pur|>oses  of  deter- 
mining Its  assets  or  share  of  any  market. 

(2)  The  term  "wages"  Includes  wages,  aal- 
ailes,  fringe  benefits,  and  other  compensa- 
tion. 

(From  Buslneaa  Week.  Deo.  1970] 

Aif  Incomx  Polict  To  Qtrmi  a  Pbookam 

or  ExPAifsioN 

The  Nixon  Administration's  economic  pol- 
icy is  in  the  midst  of  a  major  overhaul.  For 
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better  or  worse,  the  President  and  bis  ad- 
visers have  decided  that  they  must  give  the 
economy  more  stimulation  even  though  in- 
flation is  not  yet  under  contnd. 

In  principle,  this  is  a  welcome  move.  The 
Administration's  original  game  plan,  which 
called  for  holding  down  business  by  tough 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  until  inflation 
began  to  abate,  was  a  sound  strategy.  It  has 
proved  a  costly  one  for  the  nation,  however, 
not  Just  In  terms  of  unemployment  but  also 
in  terms  of  lost  productlcui.  sales  and  profits. 
All  policy  must  change  as  conditions  change, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  the  Admlnlstza- 
tion  to  shift  the  emphasis. 

In  practice,  the  switch  to  stimulate  pol- 
icies Involves  some  serious  risks.  If  buslneaB 
and  labor  take  it  as  an  Invltatlcm  to  start 
another  roaring  round  of  price -wage  escala- 
tion, the  country  wUl  not  got  the  "vigorous 
but  orderly  expansion"  that  President  Nixon 
described  in  his  speech  last  week  to  the  Na- 
tional Assn.  of  Manufacturers.  It  will  get 
another  feverish  boom,  a  catastrophic  Infla- 
tion, and  then,  inevitably,  a  bust  that  would 
make  the  1069-70  recession  look  like  a  garden 
party. 

The  Administration  must  keep  this  threat 
In  mind  as  it  moves  onto  the  expansionary 
course  it  now  is  charting.  In  addition  to  more 
fiscal  and  monetary  stimulation,  the  new 
policy  must  Include  precautions  to  keep  ris- 
ing demand  from  translating  automatically 
into  rising  prices. 

This  means,  for  one  thing,  that  the  Ad- 
ministration should  not  try  to  rush  the 
economy  back  to  full  employment  levels  In 
a  single  bound.  The  prasent  situation  reflects 
tbe  results  of  a  year  of  slow  growth  (1909) 
and  a  year  of  no  real  growth  at  aL  (1970) .  To 
go  from  o\ir  present  unemployment  rate  of 
5.8%  to  about  4%  in  1972,  which  apparently 
is  what  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers 
would  like  to  do,  would  mean  hitting  an  8% 
growth  rate  In  1971.  lliat  Is  too  much  for  an 
economy  to  take  when  an  Inflation  virus 
already  is  in  its  system. 

Even  with  a  more  modest  growth  target, 
the  Administration  caimot  take  it  for 
granted  that  inflation  will  accommodatingly 
die  a  natural  death.  As  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  relax,  the  President  must  be  pre- 
pared to  strengthen  and  expand  his  present 
rudimentary  apparatus  for  exerting  direct 
pressure  on  wage  and  price  decisions.  At  this 
point,  he  no  longer  can  avoid  setting  up  some 
form  of  Incomes  policy. 

Chairman  Arthur  F.  Bums,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  a  wise  old  veteran  of  tbe 
economic  policy-making  war;,  sketched  the 
outlines  of  an  Incomes  policy  in  a  speech  he 
made  this  week.  And  while  politicians 
flinched,  he  put  his  linger  on  the  central 
point:  the  cost  push  of  rising  wages. 

"The  Inflation  that  we  are  still  experi- 
encing," said  Bums,  "Is  no  longer  due  to 
excess  demand.  It  rests  on  the  upward  push 
of  costs — nutlnly,  sbarp'.y  rising  wage  rates." 

Biims  suggests  tbe  establishment  of  a 
wage-price  review  board  with  authority  to 
make  recommendations  In  important  wage 
and  price  cases.  This  makes  sense,  and  so  do 
some  of  his  other  reconunendations.  Includ- 
ing amendment  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  to  recognize  price  stabUlty  as  a  goal  of 
national  p>ollcy. 

In  the  flnal  analysis,  though,  specific  meas- 
ures will  be  less  important  than  the  Admin- 
istration's determination  and  its  willingness 
to  act.  This  is  the  missing  ingredient  that 
the  President  must  supply  as  his  policy 
swings  from  repression  to  expansion. 

[Ftom  Fortune  magazine.  May  1970] 
A  Case  pox  OrrmEPosrs 
Warily  and  reluctantly.  Fortune  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  set  up  vcduntary  wage-price 
guidepoets.  something  like  those  of  tbe  early 


1960*8.  We  don*t  Wee  tbe  Idea  <a  guldeposts. 
even  noncompulsory  ones,  and  we  would 
make  only  modest  claims  for  their  efltcaey. 
Moreover,  the  advocacy  of  government  inter- 
vention In  the  workings  of  the  market  Is 
phUoeophlcaUy  at  odds  with  tbe  principles 
of  eoonccxlc  traedom  to  which  we  sobacrtbe. 
But  in  the  i»«aent  situation,  with  paycbology 
getting  in  tbe  way  of  economics,  «'lth  Infla- 
tion proving  more  perslatent  than  economist! 
had  expected.  It  could  be  temporarily  useful 
to  establish  governmental  standanto  ^'^tr'^ 
to  guide  wage  settlements  and  price  dedalona 
in  the  direction  of  prioe  stability. 

This  is  easier  said  than  done,  to  be  sure. 
Thwe  is  not  even  a  generally  accepted  label 
for  such  a  policy,  much  less  a  blueprint.  But 
undw  one  label  or  another,  a  good  many 
people  are  advocating  reconsideration  of 
guldeposts.  Walter  Heller,  who  as  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  helped 
set  up  the  original  guidepoets  in  1962,  speaks 
of  the  present  need  for  "ground  rules."  Arthur 
Okun,  chairman  of  the  council  dtirlng  tbe 
last  year  of  the  Johnson  Administration, 
calls  for  a  "speed  limit."  J.  Dewey  Daane,  a 
governor  of  the  Federal  Beaerve  Board,  urges 
adoption  of  some  form  of  "Incomes  policy." 
Other  advocates  have  taken  up  the  some- 
what yogerty  term  "moral  stiaalon."  in  Con- 
gress, most  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  have  put 
their  names  to  a  report  urging  that  the 
Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers  publish  "spe- 
clflc  quantitative  standards  .  .  .  such  that 
voluntary  compliance  by  buslneaB  and  labor 
wiU  contribute  to  the  rest(»atlon  of  greater 
price  stability." 

TOO  UTTLX  CUUVUIU 

The  Administration,  however,  has  so  far 
sturdUy  adhered  to  the  position  Richard 
Nixon  took  at  his  flrst  press  conference  as 
President.  "I  do  not  go  along,"  be  said,  "with 
the  suggestion  that  inflation  can  be  effec- 
tively controlled  by  exhorting  labor  and 
management  and  Industry  to  foUow  certain 
guidelines."  Labor  leaders  and  business  man- 
agers, he  added,  "much  as  they  might  per- 
BonaUy  want  to  do  what  is  in  the  best  Inter- 
est of  the  nation,  have  to  be  guided  by  the 
Interests  of  the  organization  that  they  repre- 
sent." 

Strong  support  for  the  Administration's 
stand  has  come  from  a  number  of  outside 
economists,  including  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago's formidable  MUton  Friedman.  Trying 
to  re-establish  guldeposts,  Friedman  says, 
would  be  like  "replaying  a  cracked  record." 
That  sort  of  policy,  he  argues,  represents  an 
effort  to  shift  to  labor  leadors  and  busi- 
nessmen the  blame  for  Inflation  brought  on 
by  government.  "Inflation  Is  made  by  Wash- 
ington and  In  Washington  and  nowhere 
elae." 

There  Is  much  to  be  said,  certainly,  tor 
letting  «-ages  and  prices — within  a  frame- 
work of  appropriate  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies — work  themselves  out  In  the  market. 
That  Invisible  hand,  arithmetic  though  it 
sometimes  seems.  Is  not  dead.  But  once  again 
we  are  confronted  with  unaatistactory  re- 
sults: unemployment  up,  housing  depreosed, 
profits  squeesed,  yet  consumer  pricee  stlU 
rising  unpleasantly  fast. 

The  undertylng  difficulty,  as  the  article 
beginning  on  page  162  details,  is  that  In  the 
U.S.  economy  the  trade-off  between  Inflation 
and  unen4>loyn>ent  is  worsened  by  numerous 
wages,  oil-import  quotas,  and  the  building 
trades'  monopcdlstlc  control  of  the  labor  sup- 
ply, to  mention  only  a  few.  As  a  result,  full 
employment  is  attended  by  unacceptably 
rapid  Inflation,  and  efforts  to  stabUIae  prices 
by  reducing  demand  tend  to  produce  unac- 
ceptably high  unemployment.  In  the  quarter- 
century  since  the  paasage  of  the  employment 
Act.  both  Democratic  and  Bepubllcan  ad- 
ministrations have  notably  failed  to  make 
sustained  efforts  to  Improve  the  trade-off  by 
chipping  away  at  the  rtgldltiaa.  We  urge  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  chip  away  energet- 
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tcaUy.  But  this  task,  unfortunately,  prnmliw 
rcther  UtU«  In  tb»  w»y  at  vwift  raralU. 

To  a  great  «ztant  tba  aigmuauta  oarrenttjr 
advanced  acaloat  guldepoate  iVPtt*  to  ba  di- 
rected acaloat  wbat  happened  after  tM  origi- 
nal guidepoata  ooUapaad  In  IMC  Daring 
1960-48,  In  a  time  of  aurglng  aoMaaa  demand, 
the  Johnson  Admlniatratlon  pnnoed  zaek- 
leaely  Inllatlomary  pt^eiee  and  tried  to  "Jaw- 
bone" buetaeee  Into  moderating  the  Inevita- 
bly InflatKmary  eonaeqaencea.  It  vaa  Uka 
balling  a  badly  leaking  boat  with  a  dMnltaaea 
spoon. 

But  economic  eondltlooa  and  poUclee  ara 
now  very  dUCerant.  Vlseal  and  monetary  re- 
straint hare  pretty  much  choked  off  '**^*'*^ 
inflation.  T^e  preaent  milatlan  la  miKlnly  a 
lingering  eost-puah  hangover,  kq>t  gottg  by 
inflationary  payohOIogy  rather  than  by  nn- 
derlylng  economic  realltlee  Unions  with  eon- 
tracta  coming  up  tor  negotiation  are  da- 
m»n>nng  not  Only  catob-up  Inereaaea  **»*» 
year  but  stay-ahead  Ineraaaee  In  eabaeqoent 
years.  Wage  Increases  that  allow  for  future 
Inflation  tend,  of  course,  to  perpetuate  Infla- 
tion. 

Under  thaae  elreumstaneea,  aa  Walter 
Heller  maintains,  some  updated  venloa  at 
Kuidepoets  might  help  to  "hasten  the  timns- 
iatlon  of  leee  demand-pull  pressure  Into  lass 
cost-push  pressure."  The  existence  of  guide- 
posts — public  standards  with  the  moral  au- 
thority of  the  national  gn»wrniirMi%t  behind 
tbem — would  provide  support  for  thoee  who 
are  being  pushed  Into  Inflationary  courses 
cle^>lte  their  better  Judgment,  and  parhape 
have  some  detenent  effect  on  those  who  an 
doing  the  pushing. 

The  working  out  of  new  guldepoets  would 
certainly  Involve  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  but  It  would  be  well  If  the  council 
left  actual  case-by -case  applications  to  some 
new  olBce  created  for  that  purpoee.  This  need 
not  be  a  very  big  outfit,  and  Its  only  sanc- 
tions should  be  exposure  to  public  scrutiny. 
AxrroMATic  saaiNKMB 

Some  of  those  who  advocate  a  return  to 
guldepoets.  by  one  name  or  another,  urge 
that  this  time  the  government  eatabllah  the 
rules  only  after  oooaultatlon  with  represent- 
atives of  labor  and  business.  This  seems  a 
sound  Idea.  In  the  meantime,  after  discus- 
sions with  a  number  of  eeonoinlsts  who  hare 
thought  about  these  matters,  we  offer  some 
tentative  suggestions. 

Formxilatlon  of  reasonabls  guldqmats  is 
much  harder  now  than  It  was  In  IMS.  The 
lags  and  grievances  created  by  past  Inflation, 
and  the  expectations  of  continued  Inflation, 
make  it  impossible  Just  to  reinstate  the  IM2> 
66  guldepost  principle  that  wage  Increases 
should  not  exceed  productivity  gains.  But 
any  foimulation  has  to  start  with  produc- 
tivity, for  It  is  from  Increasing  ou4>ut  per 
worker  that  labor's  gains  In  real  Income  flow. 
The  long-term  trend  rate  of  annual  produc- 
tivity gains  in  the  U.S.  u  about  8  percent, 
and  thla  Is  the  figure  to  use. 

A  wage  guldepost  for  Inflationary  tim— 
should  be  so  constructed  that  It  (1)  makaa 
some  aUowanoes  for  infiatlon,  (3)  con- 
tributes to  curbing  Inflation,  (S)  automati- 
cally shrinks  as  InflaUon  recedea,  and  (4) 
comes  down  to  the  basic  productivity  rate 
when  price  stability  is  restored.  One  formula 
for  meeting  these  criteria  is  to  take  the  S 
percent  rate  of  productivity  gain  and  add 
one-half  of  the  preceding  year's  Inflation  In 
consunMr  prices. 

AixowiNG  roa  upcaop 
That  word  "Inflation"  In  this  oontext. 
needs  a  bit  of  defining.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  1900*8  with  wages  advancing  mod- 
erately and  the  wlxdeeale  price  Index  vir- 
tually stable,  the  oonsumar  price  index  nev- 
ertheless crept  upward  by  somewhat  more 
than  1  percent  a  year,  parUy  because  service 
wages  tend  to  advance  faster  than  industrial 
wages.  It  must  be  assumed  that,  until  much 
else  In  the  economy  changes,  an  annual  rise 


of  1  percent  In  consumer  prices  is  as  close 
aa  we  can  come  to  prloe  stability.  To  allow 
for  the  opcreep,  it9  deOne  tnflattoo.  for 
guldepost  pmposea.  as  one  psraentage  pomt 
less  than  the  year's  peroentags  Increase  in 
the  oonsumar  prlea  index.  Last  year  the  rlae 
came  to  about  6  percent,  and  inflation,  so 
deflned,  was  6  peroent.  Adding  half  of  this 
to  the  S  percent  productivity  base  yields  a 
current  wage  guldepost  of  6JS  peroent — 
meaning  that  thla  year's  labor  contraota 
should  provide  for  increases  In  oooqjensatlon 
(wagea  plus  fringes)  no  greater  than  S,«  per- 
cent a  year. 

Under  such  a  formula,  obviously,  the  guide- 
post  level  would  move  downward  as  inflation 
subsided.  If  the  consumer  prloe  Index  roee 
only  1  peroent  in  a  year,  the  wage  guldepoet 
the  following  year  would  oome  to  3  peroent, 
matching  that  long-term  rate  of  tncraasa  in 
productivity. 

Organised  labor  would  be  exceedingly  re- 
luctant, of  course,  to  accept  any  such  for- 
mula right  now,  and  there  would  have  to 
be  some  bait.  For  one  thing,  oontracto  would 
probably  have  to  provide  for  reopening,  or 
for  some  automatic  increase,  if  the  inflation 
rate  failed  to  drop  below  specified  levels  tn 
subsequent  years.  Also,  ths  agreed-upon  rate 
of  increase  In  compensation,  say  S.S  per- 
cent, would  hold  over  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract even  If  the  rate  of  Inflation  went  down. 
So  In  return  for  moderating  his  demand  for 
a  highly  Inflationary  wage  increase  lo  a 
three-year  contract,  the  worker  would  get  a 
chance  of  significant  gains  in  real  wagea  next 
year  and  the  year  after  if  Inflation  recedes. 

The  corresponding  price  guideline  should 
(1)  permit  some  adjustment  of  prices  to  re- 
flect Increases  and  costs,  (3)  contribute  to 
dlslnfiatlon.  and  (3)  help  make  the  wage 
guldepost  acceptable  to  laix>r  by  giving  up  a 
quid  pro  quo.  Under  almost  any  formulation 
of  a  price  guldepoet  apppropriate  to  1970,  an 
employer  whose  employees  accepted  a  "guide- 
post"  contract  would  absorb  out  of  profits 
some  fraction  of  the  resulting  increase  in 
unit  labor  costs.  Price  increases,  that  is. 
would  not  fully  reflect  cost  Increases. 

With  {MTOfits  already  pinched,  business 
would  doubtless  find  this  aspect  of  the  guide- 
posts  highly  objectionable.  But  acceptance  of 
an  additional  cut  into  profits  can  be  looked 
upon  as  a  temporary  price  business  has  to 
pay  for  lalxir's  cooperation  In  moving  back 
toward  price  stability.  And  the  last  several 
years,  with  their  burdensome  borrowing 
costs,  steeply  rising  labor  costs,  and  stag- 
nant profits,  have  once  again  abundantly 
demonstrated  how  valuable  price  stability  i» 
to  business. 

HOPS  roa  asoDNOANcx 
Fortune,  as  we  have  noted,  advocates  wage 
and  price,  guldepoets  with  some  reservations 
and  misgivings.  For  one  thing,  guldeposts 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  large  effects  upon 
wages  and  prices  m  the  whole  economy.  In 
practice,  guldeposts  mainly  apply  to  large 
unions  and  large  industrial  corporations.  This 
reach  leaves  out  a  lot  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
Including  some  of  the  sectors  that  contrib- 
ute most  troubleeomely  to  inflation — notably 
n*«x11cal  care  and  construction.  What's  more. 
It  must  be  emphasized  again  that  guide- 
posts  are  not  Intended  to  substitute  for 
appropriate  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  or 
for  structural  reform  of  the  economy.  An 
economist  who  can  be  considered  an  advo- 
cate of  a  guldepost  policy  obeerved  some  time 
ago:  "In  a  highly  fiexlble,  perfectly  competi- 
tive economy,  there  would  be  no  place  for 
guldeposts  .  .  ."  We  agree,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  enough  progress  in  that  direction 
to  render  guldeposts  redundant. 

StOI,  with  so  much  Inflationary  bias  In  the 
economy.  It  would  be  well  to  give  them  an- 
other try.  Guldeposts  may  be  a  "cracked 
record,"  but  the  Inflatlon-or-unemployment 
quandry  is  a  cracked  record  too,  and  it 
makes  a  very  tmpleasant  noise. 


Thx  Basu  vo«  Laanwo  Paoamirr 


(Address   by   Arthur   F.    Bums,   Chairman. 

Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Beaerve 

System,  in  the  Pepperdme  College  Great 

Issues  Series,  at  the  Beverty  Hilton  Hotel 

Loa  Angeles,  Calif.) 

Nearly  three  years  ago.  In  a  talk  here  In 
Los  Angeles,  I  pointed  out  that  once  an 
economy  becomes  engulfed  by  Inflation,  eco- 
nomic policy  makers  no  longer  have  any  good 
choices.  To  regain  a  lasting  proq>erity,  a 
nation  must  have  the  good  sense  and  forti- 
tude to  oome  to  grips  with  inflation.  There  U. 
however,  no  palnleas  way  of  getting  rid  of 
the  injustices,  Inefllclency.  and  international 
complications  that  normally  accompany  aa 
inflation. 

Events  of  the  past  several  years  have  lent 
poignancy  to  these  simple  truths.  Recent 
experience  has  demonstrated  once  again  that 
the  transition  from  an  overheated  economy 
to  an  economy  of  stable  markets  is  a  difficult 
process.  Elimination  of  excess  demand  was 
an  essential  flrst  step  to  the  restoration  of 
stabUity.  but  this  step  has  brought  with  It  a 
period  of  sluggish  economic  activity,  slow  in- 
come growth,  and  rising  unemployment.  And 
while  we  have  made  some  progress  in  mod- 
erating the  rate  of  inflation,  our  people  are 
still  seeing  the  real  value  of  their  wages  and 
savings  eroded  by  rising  prices. 

The  struggle  to  bring  inflationary  foross 
imder  control,  and  to  return  our  labor  and 
capital  resources  to  reasonably  full  employ- 
ment, is  still  going  ou.  I  am  convinced,  bow- 
ever,  that  corrective  adjustments  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  over  the  paat  twelve  to  eighteen 
months  are  creating.  In  conjimctlon  with 
governmental  stabilization  pollciea,  the 
foundation  on  which  a  prolonged  and  stable 
prosperity  can  be  constructed. 

A  cardinal  fact  about  the  current  economic 
situation,  and  one  that  promises  well  for  our 
nation's  future,  is  that  the  Imprudent  poli- 
cies and  practices  pursued  by  the  business 
and  flnandal  community  durtixg  the  latter 
half  of  the  190O's  are  being  replaced  by 
more  sober  and  realistic  economic  Judgments. 
In  my  remarks  to  you  today.  I  want  flrst  to 
review  some  of  the  key  developments  that 
lead  me  to  this  conclusion.  Then  I  shall  turn 
to  the  tasks  that  must  still  be  faced  in  order 
to  enhance  the  prospects  for  an  early  re- 
sumption of  growth  in  production  and  em- 
ployment in  an  envlroiunent  of  reasonably 
stable  prices. 

The  current  inflation  got  under  way  in 
1964.  Perhaps  the  beet  single  barometer  of 
the  extent  to  which  It  served  to  distort  eco- 
nomic decisions  and  imdermlne  the  stability 
of  the  economy  is  found  In  the  behavior 
of  flnanclal  markets  during  the  late  1960's.  In 
1968.  weU  over  3  bUllon  shares  of  stock  ex- 
changed hands  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change— about  two  and  one-half  times  the 
volume  of  flve  years  eariier.  The  prices  of 
many  stocks  shot  upward  with  little  reference 
to  actual  or  potential  earnings.  During  the 
two  years  1967  and  1968.  the  average  price  of 
a  share  of  stock  listed  on  the  New  York  Ex- 
change rose  40  per  cent,  while  earnings  of 
the  listed  companies  rose  only  13  per  cent. 
On  the  American  Exchange  the  average  share 
price  rose  during  the  same  two  years  more 
than  140  per  cent  on  an  earnings  base  that 
Increased  Just  7  per  cent. 

A  major  source  of  the  speculative  ardor 
came  from  some  parts  of  the  mutual  fund 
industry.  Long-term  investment  m  stocks  of 
companies  with  proven  earnings  reomds  be- 
came an  outmoded  oooeept  for  the  new  breed 
of  "go-go"  funds.  Ths  "smart  money"  was  to 
go  into  imam  of  technologically  oriented 
flrms — ^DO  matter  how  they  were  meeting  the 
test  ot  proAtablllty,  or  Into  the  corporate 
oonglomeratee— no  matter  how  eocentrtc 
their  character. 

Tbi»  mood  of  qiMoulatlve  exuberance 
strongly  reinforced  the  upsurge  of  corporate 
nucflscs  which  oocoired  during  the  middle 
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years  of  the  1060*8.  No  doubt  many  of  theee 
uf  geis  could  be  Juatlfled  on  grouiKls  of  ef- 
ficiency. But  the  flnanclal  history  of  merg- 
ers— ^Including  some  of  the  great  conglom- 
erates— suggest*  that  many  businessmen  be- 
flsme  so  preoccupied  with  acquiring  new 
oompaziles  and  pranotlng  tbA  ctniglomerate 
image  that  they  loat  sight  of  the  primary 
Duslneas  objective  of  seeking  larger  proflts 
tbiough  Improved  technology,  marketing, 
sad  management.  When  talented  corporate 
aisoutives  devote  their  flneat  hours  to  ar- 
langlng  speculative  maneuvers,  the  produc- 
tivity of  their  businesses  inevitably  suffers 
snd  so  too  does  the  nation's  productivity. 

These  qMculatlve  excessee  had  to  end,  and 
it  is  forttmate  that  they  ended  before  brlng- 
lag  tllflSffttT  to  our  nation.  Equity  values  are 
now  being  appraised  more  realistically  than 
s  year  ot  two  ago.  bivestors  are  now  more 
attentive  to  hl^  quality  stocks.  Indeed, 
many  of  them  have  diaoovered  or  redlsoov- 
ered  that  even  bonds  and  time  deposits  are 
a  flt  tise  of  their  funds.  Not  a  few  of  those 
mponslfole  for  the  frantic  search  for  "per- 
formanoe  stocks"  have  shifted  to  other  ac- 
tivities or  Joined  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed; so  also  have  nxunbers  of  security 
analysts  and  stock  brokers.  With  speculation 
giving  way  to  U»iger-term  Inveetment,  the 
stock  market  is  now  channeling  risk  capital 
to  buBlnees  flrms  more  efficiently. 

A  searching  reappraisal  of  the  economic 
philosophy  of  mergers  Is  also  iinderway.  Merg- 
er activity  has  slowed  materially  since  mid- 
1969.  To  some  degree  this  is  a  response  to  the 
growing  oonoem  In  governmental  circles  over 
the  danger  that  may  Inhere  In  large  con- 
centrations of  economic  power.  But  it  stems 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  businessmen  are 
recognizing  that  time  and  energy  can  usually 
be  spent  more  productively  In  searching  for 
ways  to  Increase  the  economic  efficiency  of 
tbelr  flrm  than  In  a  scramble  for  corporate 
soquisitlona. 

Businessmen  are  also  reconsidering  the 
wisdom  of  flnanclal  practices  that  distorted 
their  balance  sheets  during  the  late  1960's. 
In  the  man\ifaoturing  sector,  the  ratio  of 
debt  to  equity — which  had  been  approxi- 
mately stable  during  the  previous  decade — 
began  rising  In  1904  and  was  half  again  as 
large  by  1970.  Liquid  aaset  holdings  of  cor- 
porate businesses  were  trimmed  to  the  bone. 
On  the  average,  the  ratio  of  prime  liquid  as- 
sets to  ciurent  liabilities  fell  by  nearly  half 
during  those  six  years.  In  permitting  such  a 
drastic  decline  In  liquidity,  many  of  our  cor- 
porations openly  courted  trouble. 

Perhaps  the  most  ominous  source  of  in- 
stability produced  by  these  flnanclal  prac- 
tices was  the  huge  expansion  of  the  commer- 
cial paper  market.  The  volum.e  of  commercial 
paper  issued  by  non flnandal  businesses  In- 
creased eightfold  between  the  end  of  1064  and 
mld-1970,  as  an  increasing  number  of  flrms — 
some  of  them  with  questionable  credit  stand- 
ings— began  to  tap  this  market.  The  hazards 
Inherent  In  the  spreading  reliance  on  com- 
Bterdal  paper  were  taken  much  too  lightly. 
After  all,  the  relations  between  the  buyer  and 
teller  of  commercial  pat>er  are  by  their  very 
nattue  distant  and  impersonal — unlike  the 
dose  workliig  relationship  that  normaUy  de- 
velops between  a  bank  and  its  business  cus- 
tomers. The  buyer — typically  an  Indtistrlal 
enterprise — rarely  has  the  facilities  or  the 
experience  to  carry  out  a  full  investigation  of 
the  risks  attaching  to  commercial  paper. 
Moreover,  the  buyer  regards  his  Investment 
ss  temporary — to  be  wltbdravm  when  cash  Is 
nseded  or  when  questions  arise  about  the 
(luallty  of  the  paper.  The  Issuer,  therefore, 
faces  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the 
smoimt  of  bis  maturing  obligations  that  may 
be  renewed  on  any  given  day.  The  risks  fac- 
ing the  Individual  Issuer  and  buyer  inevitably 
pose  a  problem  also  for  the  nation's  flnanclal 
lystem,  since  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
any  large  Issuer  of  commercial  paper  may 
quickly  spread  to  others. 


These  familiar  truths  were  lost  sight  of  tn 
the  inflationary  aura  of  the  late  1960's.  It 
took  the  development  of  Isst  summer,  when 
the  threat  of  flnanclal  crisis  hung  for  a 
time  over  the  commercial  paper  matket.  to 
remind  the  business  community  that  time- 
honored  principles  of  sound  flnance  are  still 
relevant. 

As  a  result  of  that  experience  and  the 
testing  of  flnanclal  markets  generally  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  corporate  wn^n^^i 
poUdea  are  now  more  constructive  than  in 
the  recent  past.  This  year,  new  stock  Issues 
have  oontlnued  at  a  high  level — even  in  the 
face  of  unreoeptlve  markets — as  corporations 
have  sought  to  stem  the  rise  in  debt-equity 
ratios.  Of  late,  borrowing  by  oorp(»«tlons  has 
been  concentrated  in  long-term  debt  Issues, 
snd  their  rate  of  accumulation  of  liquid  as- 
sets has  risen.  Uqmdlty  positions  of  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  firms  are  thus  improv- 
ing, though  it  will  take  some  time  yet  to 
rectify  fully  the  mistakes  at  the  past. 

These  efforts  to  restore  sound  business 
flnanoes  are  not  without  coets  to  the  nation. 
For  example,  long-term  Interest  rates,  while 
below  their  peaks  at  the  end  of  last  year  ot 
last  spring,  are  still  at  unusually  high  levels 
because  of  this  year's  extraordinary  volume 
of  new  capital  Issues.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  substantial  adjustments  in  the 
flnanclal  practices  of  our  nation's  buslneases 
were  essential  if  the  basis  for  a  lasting  and 
stable  prosperity  was  to  be  re-established. 

By  and  large,  our  majcx'  flnanclal  institu- 
tions conducted  themselves  with  prudence 
during  the  years  when  lax  practices  were 
spreading  In  flnanclal  markets.  There  were, 
however,  some  individual  Institutions  that 
overextended  loan  commitments  relative  to 
their  resources,  others  that  reduced  liquidity 
poaltlons  to  und\ily  low  levels,  still  others 
that  permitted  a  gradual  deterioration  In  the 
qtmllty  of  loan  portfolios  and  even  a  few 
that  used  funds  of  depositors  to  speculate 
in  long-term  municipal  securities.  Fortu- 
nately, such  institutions  were  distinctly  in 
the  minority.  When  the  chips  were  down, 
our  major  financial  institutions  proved  to  be 
strong  and  realllent.  And  they  are  stronger 
today.  As  monetary  policy  has  eased,  the 
liquidity  of  commercial  banks  has  been  In- 
creaalng.  Even  so,  loan  applications  are  being 
screened  with  greater  care.  The  emphasis  on 
Investment  quality  has  also  Increased  at 
other  flnanclal  institutions,  as  Is  evidenced 
by  the  recent  wide  spread  between  the  yields 
of  high  and  lower  grade  bonda. 

These  corrective  adjustments  in  private 
flnandal  practices  have  materially  Improved 
the  proq>ects  for  maintaining  order  and  sta- 
bility In  flnanclal  markets.  But  no  less  im- 
portant to  the  establishment  of  a  solid  base 
for  a  stable  and  lasting  prosperity  have  been 
the  developments  this  year  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Industrial  and  commercial  as- 
pects of  business  enterprise. 

During  the  Utter  half  of  the  1060's,  busi- 
ness profit  margins  came  under  severe  pres- 
sure. The  ratio  of  profits  after  tajKS  to  in- 
come originating  In  corporations  had  experi- 
enced a  prolonged  rise  during  the  period  of 
price  stability  in  the  eariy  1960's.  But  this 
vital  ratio  declined  rather  steadily  from  the 
last  quarter  oT  1965  and  this  year  reached 
its  lowest  point  of  the  enlre  postwar  period. 

Until  the  autumn  of  1969  or  thereabouts, 
the  decline  In  profit  margins  was  widely  ig- 
nored. This  is  one  of  the  great  perils  of  infia- 
tlon. Underlying  economic  developments  tend 
to  be  masked  by  rising  prices  and  the  state  of 
euphoria  that  comes  to  pervade  the  business 
community.  Though  profit  margins  were  fall- 
ing and  the  cost  of  external  funds  was  rising 
to  astonishing  levels,  the  upward  surge  of  in- 
vestment In  business  fixed  capital  continued. 
True,  much  of  this  Investment  was  under- 
taken in  the  Interest  of  economlitlng  on  labor 
costs.  Simultaneously,  however,  serious  efforts 
to  bring  operating  coets  under  control  became 
more  and  more  rare,  labor  hoarding  developed 


on  a  large  aoale,  hoge  wage  inereaseu 
granted  with  little  resistanoe,  and  some  busi- 
ness Investments  wars  taken  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  inflationary  deveiopmenta  would 
one  way  or  another  validate  almost  any  busi- 
ness Judgment.  While  the  toll  in  eoonomlo 
eflkdency  taken  by  theee  looee  managerial 
practicea  cannot  be  measured  with  precision, 
some  notion  of  Its  xlgnlfloance  can  be  gained 
by  observing  changsa  In  the  growth  rate  at 
productivity. 

From  1047  through  1066,  the  average  rate 
of  advance  in  oo^ut  per  manhour  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy  was  about  S  per 
cent  per  year.  In  1967,  the  rate  of  advance 
slowed  to  under  3  per  oent,  and  gains  in  pro- 
ductivity ceased  altogether  from  about  the 
middle  of  1968  through  the  flrst  quarter  of 
this  year.  The  loss  of  ou^ut  and  the  eroakm 
of  savings  that  resulted  from  this  slowdown 
In  productivity  growth  are  frightfully  high. 

Tlie  elimination  of  excess  demand,  which 
the  government's  anti-inflationary  polldss 
brought  about,  is  now  forcing  business  flrms 
to  mend  their  ways.  Decisions  with  regard  to 
production  and  Investment  are  no  longer  be- 
ing made  on  the  aswimptlon  that  price  ad- 
vances will  rectify  all  but  the  most  impru- 
dent business  Judgments.  In  the  preeent 
environment  ol  intense  competition  in  prod- 
uct markets,  business  flrms  are  weighing 
carefully  the  expected  rate  of  return  on  capi- 
tal outlays  and  the  costs  of  flnanclng.  The 
rate  of  Investment  In  plan  and  equipment 
has  therefore  flattened  out,  and  advance 
Indicators  suggest  that  business  fixed  invest- 
ment will  remain  moderate  in  1971. 

Business  attitudes  toward  cost  controls 
have  of  late  also  changed  dramatically.  A 
cost-cutting  process  that  is  more  widespread 
and  more  Intense  than  at  any  time  In  the 
postwar  period  is  now  underway  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  Advertising  expenditures  are  be- 
ing curtailed,  unprofltable  lines  of  produc- 
tion discontinued,  less  eflldent  offices  dosed. 
and  research  and  development  expenditures 
critically  reappraised.  Layers  of  superfluous 
executive  and  supervisory  personnel  that 
were  built  up  over  a  long  period  of  lax  man- 
agerial practices  are  being  eliminated.  Re- 
ductions In  employment  have  occurred 
among  all  classes  of  workers — blue  collar, 
white  collar,  and  professional  workers  alike. 
Ixuleed.  employment  of  so-called  non-pro- 
duction workers  in  manufacturing  has 
shown  a  dedlne  since  Blarch  that  Is  unparal- 
leled In  the  postwar  period. 

Because  of  these  vigorous  efforts  to  cut 
costs,  the  growth  of  productivity  haa  re- 
sumed, after  two  years  of  stagnation.  In  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year,  output  per  man- 
hour  in  the  private  nonfarm  economy  rose 
at  a  4  per  oent  annual  rate,  and  the  rate 
advanced  to  6  per  cent  in  the  third  quarter. 
These  productivity  gains  have  served  as  a 
sharp  brake  on  the  rise  in  unit  labcv  costs, 
despite  continued  rapid  increases  in  wage 
rates. 

In  my  Judgment,  these  widespread  changes 
In  business  and  flnanclal  practices  are  evi- 
denced that  genuine  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  long  and  arduous  task  of  bringing 
inflationary  forces  under  control.  We  may 
now  look  forward  with  some  confldence  to  a 
future  when  decision  In  the  business  and 
flnandal  community  will  be  made  more  ra- 
tionally, when  managerial  talents  will  be 
concentrated  more  intensively  an.  effldency 
in  processes  of  production,  and  when  par- 
ticipants In  flnanclal  mEO'kets  will  avoid  the 
speculative  excesses  of  the  recent  past. 

Let  me  invite  your  attention  next  to  the 
role  that  government  poUdes  have  played 
this  year  in  foatering  these  and  related  ad- 
justments In  private  policies  and  practices. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  monetary 
and  flscal  policies  this  year  has  been  to  main- 
tain a  climate  In  which  Inflationary  pressures 
would  continue  to  moderate,  while  providing 
Buffldent  stimulus  to  guard  against  cumula- 
tive weakness  in  eoonomle  activity.  Inlla- 
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ttonary  McpaotatloiH  of  bi 
onnwiiiMira  bad  to  tm  duapaiMd;  tb*  Amarl- 
can  pcopi*  had  to  be  cobtUiomI  tbat  Um  gov- 
wament  luut  no  tnfpttoa  at  latttag  UdUUon 
run  rampaDt.  But  It  vaa  aqoaUj  laoportaBt 
to  foUow  poUdM  that  would  b«^  to  cushion 
deoltuM  In  indnatxlal  produotton  tttintng 
frcm  eutbaoka  la  defanaa  and  raduoad  out- 
put et  builnaaa  atprtpmimt.  and  to  aat  tba 
•ooaomy  oo  a  ooona  that  would  ralaaae  th« 
latent  fcroes  of  aipanalon  in  our  homa- 
bulldUic  Induatry  and  In  atata  and  local 
govanunant  oanatmetton.  I  ballava  wa  hare 
found  thla  mlddla  oooiaa  for  both  Oacal  and 
moaatary  poUey. 

A  aubatantlal  raduotUn  In  tba  dagrae  of 
Oacal  raatralnt  haa  baen  acoompllsbad  this 
yaar  with  tha  pbaatng  out  of  tba  Ineoma  tax 
surebarga  and  tba  tneteaaa  In  loeUl  aacurlty 
banafita.  Thaaa  aooroaa  at  attmulna  prorldad 
support  for  ooaaumv  dlapoaabla  Inuanea  and 
HMndlng  at  a  tlma  when  manufacturing  em- 
ploymant  waa  darllning  and  tba  length  of  the 
workwe^  waa  being  cut  back. 

I  do  not  Uka.  but  I  alao  am  not  deeply 
troubled,  by  the  defldt  In  the  Ftderal  budget 
during  the  current  flaoal  year.  If  the  defldt 
bad  orlglnaAad  in  a  new  eiploaton  of  goram- 
mental  spending,  I  would  fear  tta  Inflationary 
conseqoancaa.  Thta.  howarer,  la  not  the  praa- 
ent  ease.  Tba  daOdt  la  flacal  1971— though 
It  will  prove  H>praelably  lacgv  than  orlgl- 
naUy  antlotpated — raOacta  In  very  large  part 
In  the  ahorttaU  at  raranuea  that  has  accom- 
panied tha  Moeat  alnggtihnees  of  economic 
aetlttty.  Tba  Federal  budget  Is  thus  cushion- 
ing tha  slowdown  In  the  economy  without 
rriaaslwg  a  new  Inflationary  wave.  The  Pres- 
ident's determlnatloB  to  keep  ^r^"it«"e  under 
eontrcd  Is  heartening,  particularly  hla  plea 
laat  July  for  a  rigid  legUlatlra  celling  cm  ex- 
penditures that  would  apidy  to  both  the 
Kaecutlve  and  the  Ckmgreas.  However,  pres- 
sures for  much  larger  q>endlng  In  flacal  1973 
are  mounting  aad  poae  a  threat  to  praaent 
flacal  pcdloy. 

llonetary  policy  this  year  bas  also  demon- 
strated, I  believe,  that  It  could  And  a  mid- 
dle oouiae  between  the  policy  of  extreme  re- 
straint followed  in  1999  and  the  poUolea  of 
aggreealve  eaae  pursued  In  some  earlier  years. 
Interest  rates  have  come  down,  and  liquidity 
poelttona  of  banks,  other  «r>«^r»^.i»]  institu- 
tions, and  nonflnandl  builnaaMa  have  Jbaen 
rebuilt— though  not  by  amounts  that 
threaten  a  reemergenoe  of  excess  aggregate 
demands.  A  more  tranquil  atmoephere  now 
prevaDa  In  financial  otarkata.  Market  partici- 
pants hava  enne  to  reallaa  that  teamMtary 
stresam  and  strain  In  flnandal  markata  oould 
be  alleviated  without  reacnt  to  exoeaslve  ratea 
of  monetary  expansion.  Orowth  of  the  money 
supply  thus  far  this  year — averaging  about 
a  5<4  per  cent  annual  rate— has  been  rather 
high  by  historical  standards.  This  is  not, 
bowevw,  an  excessive  rate  for  a  period  in 
which  precautionary  demands  for  liquidity 
have  at  times  been  quite  strong. 

The  precautionary  demands  for  liquidity 
that  were  in  evidence  earlier  In  1970  reflected 
to  a  large  degree  the  bvialnesB  and  financial 
uncertalntlea  on  which  I  have  already  com- 
mented. It  waa  the  clear  duty  of  the  nation's 
central  bank  to  accommodate  such  demands. 
Of  particular  Importance  were  the  actions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  In  connection  with  the 
commercial  paper  market  last  June.  This 
market,  following  the  announcement  on  Sun- 
day, June  31.  of  the  Penn  Central's  petition 
for  relief  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  posed 
a  serious  threat  to  flnandal  stability.  The 
firm  In  question  bad  large  amounts  of  matur- 
ing commercial  paper  that  oould  not  be  re- 
newed, and  It  could  not  obtain  credit  else- 
where. The  danger  existed  that  a  wave  of 
fear  would  paaa  throogh  the  flnandal  com- 
munity, engulf  other  iaeuera  ot  eommerdal 
paper,  and  cast  doubt  on  a  wide  range  of 
other  securities. 

By  Monday.  June  23 — ^the  first  business  day 
following  azmounoement  of  the  tjankruptcqr 


patlUon— the  Federal  Beaerve  had  already 
taken  the  virtually  unpraoadantad  step  of 
advlalng  the  larger  banka  aoroaa  the  country 
that  the  dlaoount  window  would  be  avail- 
able to  help  the  banks  meet  unusual  borrow- 
ing requirements  of  firms  that  oould  iM>t  roll 
over  their  maturing  oouunardal  paper.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Board  of  Oovemors  reviewed  Ita 
regulations  governing  celling  rates  of  In- 
tereata  on  certificates  of  deposit,  and  on  June 
38  announced  a  auapenalon  ot  «*«>*«g«  in  tb« 
maturity  range  in  which  most  large  oertlfl- 
catea  ot  depoaita  are  sold.  Tbla  action  gave 
banka  tha  freedom  to  bid  for  funds  In  tha 
market  and  make  loana  available  to  neoaal- 
tous  borrowers. 

As  a  result  of  these  prompt  actlona,  a  sigh 
of  relief  pannrrrt  through  the  «^n»T>i»i^i  m.n^ 
bualneas  rrrmmunltlaa  Tha  ■**trt«f  t^  them- 
selvee,  did  not  provide  automatic  solutions 
to  the  many  problems  that  aroee  In  the  en- 
suing days  and  weeks.  But  the  financial  com- 
mvmlty  waa  reaaaurad  that  the  Federal  Ra- 
serve  understood  the  aerlousneea  at  the  situ- 
ation, and  that  it  would  ataad  ready  to  uaa 
its  Intellectual  and  flnandal  resources .  as 
well  as  its  Instruments  of  monetary  policy, 
to  assist  the  financial  markets  through  any 
period  of  stress.  Confidence  was  thus  bolster- 
ed, with  the  country's  large  banks  playli^ 
their  part  by  mobUlzlng  avaUable  funds  to 
meet  the  ncwds  of  sound  borrowers  caught 
temporarily  in  a  liquidity  squeeze. 

The  role  that  confidence  plays  as  a  corner- 
stone of  the  foundation  for  proq>ertty  can- 
not, I  think,  be  overstressed.  Much  has  been 
done  over  recent  months  by  private  busi- 
nesses and  by  the  govenmient  to  strengthen 
thla  foundation.  If  we  ask  what  tasks  stm 
lie  ahead,  the  answer  I  believe  must  be:  full 
restoration  of  confidence  among  consumers 
and  buatneaaman  that  Inflationary  prea- 
sures  will  continue  to  moderate,  while  the 
awaited  recovery  In  production  and  employ- 
ment becomes  a  reality. 

The  Implications  of  this  anawer  for  the 
general  course  of  monetary  and  fiacal  policies 
over  the  near  term  seem  to  me  dear.  The 
thrust  of  monetary  and  fiscal  poll  dee  must 
be  sulBdently  stimulative  to  aasure  a  satis- 
factory recovery  In  production  and  employ- 
ment. But  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  ex- 
cessive monetary  expansion  or  unduly  stimu- 
lative fiscal  pollclee.  Past  experience  indi- 
cates that  efforts  to  regain  our  full  output 
potential  overnight  would  almoat  surely  be 
self-defeating.  The  Improvementa  in  produc- 
tivity that  we  have  struggled  so  hard  to 
achieve  would  be  lost  if  we  fotmd  ourselves 
engtUfed  once  again  In  the  Inflationary  ex- 
cesses that  liMvltably  occur  in  an  overheated 
economy. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  latter  years  of  the 
1960's.  and  condder  the  havoc  wrought  by 
the  Inflation  of  that  period,  I  am  omiTinoed 
that  we  as  a  people  need  to  aadgn  greater 
prominence  to  the  goal  of  price  atabillty  in 
the  hierarchy  of  stabilixatlon  objectlvee.  I 
have  recommended  on  earlier  occadons  that 
the  Bmirioyment  Act  of  1946  be  amended  to 
indude  explldt  reference  to  the  objective  of 
general  price  stability.  Such  a  change  in  that 
law  wUl  not,  of  course,  assure  better  eco- 
nomic pdtcles.  But  it  would  call  the  nation's 
attention  dramatically  to  the  vital  role  of 
reasonable  price  stability  m  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  national  eooiuMnlc  health. 

At  the  present  time,  govwnmental  efforts 
to  achieve  price  stability  continue  to  be 
thwarted  by  tha  onntlnnanoa  of  wage  in- 
creases subatantlaUy  In  ninnai  of  produc- 
tivity gains.  Unfottunatdy,  the  correotive 
adjustments  in  wage  settlements  that  are 
needed  to  bring  Inflationary  forces  under 
control  have  yet  to  occur.  The  inflation  that 
we  are  still  axperienoing  is  no  longer  due  to 
exoeas  demand.  It  taata  rather  on  the  up- 
ward push  at  oosta — mainly,  sharply  rising 
wag*  rataa. 

Wage  Increases  have  not  moderated.  The 
avarafe  rate  of  incraaaa  ot  labor  oompenaa- 


tlon  per  hour  has  been  about  7  peroeitt  this 
year — roughly  the  same  as  last  year.  Mora* 
over,  wage  coats  under  new  collective  bar- 
gaining contracts  have  actually  been  aooat- 
erating  despite  the  rise  in  unamptoymeot. 
In  the  third  quarter  of  this  year,  major  od- 
lectlve  bargaining  agreements  caaed  for  an- 
nual increaae  in  wage  rates  averaging  lo 
percent  over  the  life  <a  the  contract.  Nego- 
tiated settlements  In  the  construction  Indua- 
try during  the  same  three  months  provided 
for  wage  Incieaaea  avwaglng  16  peroant  over 
the  life  of  the  contract,  and  33  percent  l^ 
the  first  year  of  the  contract.  Nor  Is  the  end 
of  this  explodve  round  of  wage  increases  yet 
iln  sight.  Next  yev,  contracts  expire  In 
such  major  Industries  as  sted,  aluminum, 
copper,  and  cans.  If  contracta  In  those  Indua- 
tries  are  patterned  on  recent  agreements  In 
the  construction  induatry — or,  for  that  mat- 
ter. In  the  tnicklng  and  automobile  Indus- 
trtea— heavy  upward  pressures  on  prices  will 
continue. 

I  fully  understand  the  frustration  of  work- 
ers who  have  seen  Inflation  erode  the  i«d 
value  of  past  wage  Increases.  But  It  Is  deaity 
In  the  Interest  of  labor  to  reoognlae  tbat 
economic  recovery  as  wdl  as  the  battle 
against  inflation  will  be  Impeded  by  wage 
settlements  that  greatly  exceed  probable  pro- 
ductivity gains. 

In  a  society  such  as  ours,  which  rightly 
values  full  employment,  monetary  and  flacd 
tools  are  inadequate  for  dealing  with  sources 
of  price  inflation  such  as  are  plaguing  us 
now — that  Is,  pressures  on  coste  aridng  from 
excessive  wage  Increases.  As  the  experience  ot 
our  neighbors  to  the  north  Indicates,  infla- 
tionary wage  settlements  may  continue  for 
extended  periods  even  In  the  face  of  rlsii^ 
imemployment.  In  Canada,  unemployment 
has  been  moving  up  since  early  1966.  Mew 
wage  settlemezUs  In  major  Industries,  how- 
ever, averaged  In  the  7  to  8  percent  range 
until  the  spring  of  1969,  then  rose  still  far- 
ther, nils  year,  with  unemployment  moving 
above  6Vi  percent,  negotiated  settlements 
have  been  In  the  8  to  9  percent  range. 

Many  ot  our  dtinens.  including  some  re- 
spected labor  leaders,  are  troubled  by  the 
failure  of  collective  bargaining  settlements 
in  the  United  Statea  to  reapond  to  the  antl- 
inflatlooary  measurea  adopted  to  date.  They 
have  come  to  the  condudon,  aa  I  have,  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  supplement  our 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  with  an  Incomes 
policy,  in  the  hope  of  thus  shortening  the 
period  between  suppreadon  of  excess  de- 
mand and  the  restcffation  of  reasonable  re- 
lations of  wages,  productivity,  and  prices. 

To  make  significant  prograaa  in  dowing 
the  rise  in  wages  and  prices,  we  should  con- 
sider the  scope  of  an  incomes  policy  quite 
broadly.  The  esaence  of  Incomes  policies  is 
that  they  are  mailcet-ortented;  in  other 
words,  their  aim  Is  to  change  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  commodity  and  labor 
markete  in  ways  tbat  reduce  upward  pres- 
sures cm  ooete  and  prices. 

The  additional  anti-inflationary  measuraa 
anno\moed  by  the  Preddent  last  Friday 
will  make  a  constructive  contribution  to 
that  end.  Tlie  actions  to  increaae  the  stip- 
ply  of  oU  will  dampen  the  mounting  coat 
of  fuels,  and  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Preddent  to  Improve  the  stroc- 
ture  of  odlectlve  bargaining  in  the  con- 
struction induatry  strike  at  the  heart  of 
a  serious  source  of  our  current  Inflatlocary 
proMem. 

I  would  hope  that  every  dtlzen  will  sup- 
port the  Preddenfb  atem  warning  to  bud- 
neas  and  labor  to  exerdaa  raatralnt  In  pric- 
ing and  wage  demaada.  A  fun  measure  of 
succees  in  the  effort  to  reetore  our  natloni 
econ<Mnlc  health  Is,  I  bdleve,  within  our 
grasp,  once  we  as  a  people  demonstrate  a 
greater  concern  for  the  public  Interest  in  our 
private  deddons. 
If  further  steps  should  prove  necesHUj 
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to  reduce  upward  pressures  on  coate  and 
prices,  numerous  other  measurea  might  be 
^)W»n  to  In^rove  the  functioning  of  our 
markete.  For  example,  liberalization  of  im- 
port quotas  on  dl  and  other  commoditlee 
vould  serve  thU  purpose.  So  also  would  a 
more  vlgoroiu  enforcement  of  the  antt-truat 
laws,  or  an  expandon  of  Federal  training 
pixigrams  to  Increase  the  supply  of  skilled 
workers  where  wages  are  rising  with  ex- 
ceptional rapidity,  or  the  creation  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale  of  local  productivity  coun- 
dlB  to  seek  ways  of  Increadng  efficiency,  or 
a  more  aggreadve  pace  in  establishing  com- 
puterised job  banks,  or  the  Ubarallaatlon  of 
depredatton  aUowances  to  stimulate  plant 
modernisation,  or  s\ispendon  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  help  restore  order  In  the 
eonstructlon  tradea,  or  modiflcatlcn  of  the 
i»m<miim  wage  lawa  in  the  Interest 
of  improving  Job  opportiinlties  for  teen- 
agers, or  the  establishment  of  national 
building  oodea  to  break  down  barriers  to 
the  adoption  of  modem  production  tech- 
dques  in  the  construction  industry,  or  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  labor  disputes  in 
industrlea  that  vitally  involve  the  public 
mtereat,  and  so  on.  We  might  bring  under 
an  incomes  policy,  also,  the  establishment 
ot  a  blgh-levd  Price  and  Wage  Review 
Board  which,  while  lacking  enforcement 
power,  would  have  broad  authority  to  in- 
vestigate, advise,  and  recommend  on  price 
and  wage  changes. 

Such  additloiuU  measures  as  may  be  re- 
quired can.  of  course,  be  determined  beet 
by  the  Preddent  and  the  Congreaa.  What 
I  see  dearly  is  the  need  for  our  nation  to 
leccgnlae  that  we  are  dealing,  practically 
speaking,  with  a  new  problem — namely, 
persistent  Inflation  in  the  face  of  substan- 
tial unemployment — and  that  the  claadcal 
nmediee  may  not  work  well  enough  or  fast 
enough  in  this  case.  Monetary  and  flacal  pol- 
Ides  can  readily  cope  with  inflation  alone 
or  with  receadon  alone;  but,  within  the  lim- 
its of  our  national  patience,  they  cannot 
by  themselves  now  be  counted  on  to  restore 
full  employment,  without  at  the  same  time 
.releasing  a  new  wave  of  Inflation.  We  there- 
fore need  to  explore  with  an  open  mind  what 
steps  beyond  monetary  and  flacal  policies 
may  need  to  be  taken  by  government  to 
strengthen  confldenoe  of  oonaumers  and  busi- 
nessmen in  the  natlon'a  future. 

In  the  past  two  years  we  have  come  a 
long  way.  I  bdleve,  towards  the  creation  of 
a  foundation  for  a  lasting  and  stable  pros- 
perity. Confidence  has  been  restored  in  fl- 
n amidol  markete.  Businesses  have  turned 
away  from  the  imprudent  practices  of  the 
past.  Productivity  gains  have  resimied.  Our 
bdance  of  trade  has  improved.  The  stage 
has  been  set  for  a  recovery  In  production 
and  employment — a  recovery  in  which  our 
needs  for  housing  and  public  construction 
can  be  more  fully  met. 

To  make  this  foundation  firm,  however,  we 
must  find  ways  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
pressures  of  coete  on  prices.  There  are  no 
easy  choices  open  to  us  to  accomplish  this 
objective.  But  that,  as  I  indicated  at  the 
outset,  is  the  tough  legacy  of  inflation. 

tPtom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  37,  1971] 

A  Waok-Pxick  Rxview  Bojju)  Ib 

Recomjcxwdkd  bt  Wochxxick 

(By  Philip  Shabeooff) 

WASHiNaTow.  Jan.  36. — ^Leonard  Woodcock, 
the  preddent  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  suggested  today  the  creation  of  a 
wsge-price  reriew  board  to  cope  with  the 
Inflation. 

Mr.  Woodcock  said  that  companies  and 
anions  with  "dominant"  podtions  In  their 
ladufitry  should  be  required  to  appear  tiefore 
such  a  board  to  Justify  Inflationary  tncreaaee 
inwagea. 

However,  this  board  would  not  have  legd 
power  to  enforce  wage  and  price  rollbacks 


but  would  bring  the  "weight  of  public  opin- 
ion to  bear,"  Mr.  Woodoock  add. 

At  a  breakfast  meeting  with  reporters,  the 
union  leader  said  he  was  oppoeed  to  refu- 
lated  wages  and  prices,  "whether  by  Jaw- 
boning or  by  guidelines." 

He  said  that  wage  regulations  would  be 
easy  to  impoee  but  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
administer  price  controls. 

He  said  he  was  "unimpressed  by  the  little 
tebleau  of  Bethlehem  Steel  and  United  Stetes 
Steel"  and  Implied  that  the  recent  large  sted 
increase  announced  by  Bethlehem  Steel  that 
was  cut  in  half  to  mateh  United  Stetes 
Steel's  lower  Increase  was  not  spontaneous. 

Mr.  Woodcock  also  asserted  that  "there  is 
no  question  that  the  wage  Increases  in  the 
construction  Indiistry  are  excessive." 

He  said  that  outdde  electricians  called  in 
to  work  on  construction  projecte  In  UJV.W. 
plante  sometimes  made  $3  to  $3  an  hour 
more  than  electricians  who  were  members  of 
the  UJ1.W.  "and  sometimes  our  workers  are 
more  skilled  than  the  others." 

In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  later  in  the  day.  he 
said  that  earnings  of  unionized  blue  collar 
workers  bad  grown  leas  than  any  other  seg- 
mente  of  the  working  force  during  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

The  NUon  Administration,  he  add,  is  "aim- 
ing at  the  wrong  targete"  when  it  refers  to 
contract  settlemente  by  big  imlons  as  the 
cause  of  inflation. 

As  part  of  a  thick  report  on  problems 
caused  by  what  he  described  as  the  Adminis- 
tration's erratic  economic  policy."  Mr.  Wood- 
cock detailed  the  U.A.W.  plan  for  a  price- 
wage  review  board. 

A  consumer  council  woxild  be  empowered 
to  initiate  hearings  before  the  board  aimed 
at  reducing  excessive  price  increases  in  in- 
dustries that  administer  prices,  such  aa  the 
automobile  industry.  Unions  would  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  hearinga  if  wage 
increases  were  a  factor,  but  the  focus  of  the 
plan  would  be  on  price  increases. 

(Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Feb.  8, 
1971] 

How  To  CONTXOL  IKTLATIOM :  A  THaXK-STAGX 

FoaMtrLA 
(By  R.  Heath  Larry) 

Surely  during  the  last  severd  months, 
there  have  been  more  words  written  and  sdd 
about  Infiatlon,  ite  causes  and  cures,  than  at 
any  time  within  contemporary  history.  And 
you  will  by  no  means  have  heard  the  last 
word.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

There  is  a  sense  of  desperation  in  the  air, 
which  can  give  rise  to  lll-conddered  and 
dangerous  actions. 

The  question  before  \is  is  whethM'  a  de- 
mocracy predicated  upon  a  free-market  econ- 
omy can  really  cope  with  the  problem.  I  still 
believe  it  can — but  certdnly  the  months  Im- 
mediately ahead  will  be  a  critical  teat  of 
both  our  will  and  our  capacity  to  help  it 
do  so. 

In  ite  efforte  to  develop  futtue  policy 
choices,  one  hopes  that  the  Administration 
will  pay  careful  attention  to  what  negated 
the  Impact  of  Ite  past  policy  choices.  And 
the  crux  of  ite  andysls.  it  seems  to  me,  must 
Inevitebly  center  upon  the  question  as  to 
why  collectively  bargained  rates  have  con- 
tinued to  go  out  through  the  roof. 

After  dl,  wage  trends  within  the  non- 
unionized  sector  had,  in  fact,  dready  begun 
to  respond  to  reduced  Job  opportunities  and 
lower  profite.  But  not  so  in  the  unloniaed 
sector.  Why  was  this  so? 

Perhaps  It  could  be  argued  that  the 
planned  slowdown  In  the  economy  was  ad- 
ministered too  cautioudy,  allowing  for  too 
much  expectetion  that  the  treatment  was 
only  temporary,  or  that  the  increasing  preva- 
lence of  three-year  agreemente  augmented 
the  time  lag  for  reaction,  or  that  dedlalng 
corporate  liquidity  affected  the  wlUlngneas— 
perhaps  even  the  capacity  of  employera  to 


suffer  long  cash-draining  strlkea  in  an  effort 
to  break  the  pattern  of  exoeadve  wage  In- 
creases, or  that  strikers  themsdves  wen 
increadngly  Uquld,  so  to  speak,  because  of 
their  aeoess  to  various  beneflta  while  atrlk- 
ing. 

But,  however  one  looks  at  It.  the  factor 
which  emerged  as  really  controlling  waa  to- 
day's union  bargaining  structure — a  struc- 
ture whoas  orientetlon  is  candidly  and 
strongly  counter-market — and  whose  capac- 
ity clearly  emerged  as  strong  enough  to  ig- 
nore labor-market  Influeneea — and  to  ignore 
dedines  in  productivity  and  industrial 
profiUbUlty  as  well — if  it  so  chooses. 

When  one  looks  at  the  record  and  notes 
that  in  every  year  but  two  out  of  the  laat 
30,  unit-labor  coate  In  the  U.S.  have  in- 
creased, and  that  recently  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  labor  coate  per  man-hour  in  manu- 
facturing has  been  more  than  double  the 
long-term  average  rate  of  gain  in  output  per 
man-hour,  it  Is  clear  that  something  Is  dead 
wrong  in  the  power  balance  reflected  in  con- 
temporary collective  bargaining  as  a  whole. 

It  can  be  sdd  categorically  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  wage  trends  of  the  recent 
past  Is  a  luxury  this  nation  simply  cannot 
afford.  For  if  these  trends  ^>read  broadly 
acroas  the  manufacturing  segment,  one  ol 
otir  nation's  economic  problems — which  is 
already  serious — can  t>ecome  a  nightmare. 
Let  me  spdl  out  what  I  mean: 

Manufactvired  goods  now  constitute  doae 
to  60  per  cent  of  aU  world  trade — up  from 
only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  totd  30  years 
ago. 

But  the  U.S.  share  of  the  world's  mspart  at 
manufacturers  has  dropped  during  that  pe- 
riod from  above  38  per  cent  to  Juit  tmder 
30  per  cent.  Over  the  aame  time  span,  our 
importe  of  manufacturea  have  increased 
about  8Vi  times,  while  o\ir  exporte  of  them 
have  increased  only  8Vi  tlmea. 

And  whUe  labor  ooct  may  not  be  the  only 
factor  oontrlbvtlng  to  thU  picture.  It  U  tw 
and  away  the  moat  Importaat  one.  We  can- 
not afford  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  In  the 
period  1968  through  1969,  Japan,  0«many. 
France,  the  Netherlanda,  Sweden,  Italy.  Can- 
ada— and  even  the  United  Klngdon>— aU  aor- 
paased  us  in  terms  of  annual  rate  of  improve- 
ment in  outpxit  per  man-hour.  Baoently, 
wage  Increaaes  have  aooelerated  abroad. 
Meverthdeas,  we  are  not  otdy  atOl  plagued 
by  a  wide,  continuing,  and  in  too  many  oases 
an  expanding  difference  between  our  wage 
rates  and  thoae  of  competing  nations,  but 
our  rate  of  rise  in  unlt^abor  coate  in  the 
period  Just  mentioned  exceeded  all  bat 
Canada's. 

No  wonder  our  balance  of  trade  In  recent 
years  has  been  anything  but  healthy.  Tluiae 
who  see  dangers  in  Inoreaslag  proteettonlsm 
in  the  U.S.  had  better  see.  aa  even  more  Im- 
portant, the  danger  in  the  decreasing  oom- 
petltlveness  of  the  industrial  economy  of  the 
VS. 

The  fact  la  that  unless  Amerioan  industries 
can  soon  hope  for  an  improvemsnt  In  their 
con^Mkrattlve  unlt-labor-ooet  picture,  we  as 
a  nation  will  have  no  choioe  but  to  modify 
our  trade  poUey  in  a  direction  more  sop- 
portive  of  domestic  industry  and  of  tha 
domestic  economy  than  has  been  the  case 
for  many  yeara. 

While  on  the  subject  of  fordgn  competi- 
tion, let  me  touch  briefly  upon  the  frequently 
heard  suggestion  that  keeping  our  trade 
doors  open  may  bo  aa  important  key  to  re- 
straining our  current  Inflation. 

It  U  most  important  to  realise  that  today 
only  about  one  fourth  of  our  work  tome  Is 
In  manufacturing.  About  two  thirds  of  It  Is 
in  what  are  broadly  termed  the  aervloe  Indus- 
trtea.  Thus,  the  great  majority  of  the  AbmtI- 
can  work  force  is  in  employawnt  where  no 
direct  coxmecUon  with  fordgn  oonpettttan 
is  yet  fdt  with  suffideat  sansltlTlty  for  tt  to 
be  lafluentld. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  reaUy  big 
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was*  tneiwM  In  the  lart  atvaral  jMn  did 
not  iMgtn  to  braak  out  flnt  In  manuf •eturlnc. 
SBthar  It  WH  in  ooactruetloD.  fcUowad  by 
tb*  tnuii|K»t»tlan  and  MTTlo*  indurtrlM  uid 
in  ptiblto  «nploymant-^«lMn  wlda-open 
gaftM  to  forel«n  producta  mada  with  ohMpar 
labor  haw  not  y«t  appeared  to  tapieaum  any 
effeettre  leverage  for  hcddliic  domt  althar 
wacea  er  prloaa. 

The  problem  we  now  f  aoe  la  that,  Intsna! 
Tinkm  poUtlea  being  what  they  are.  the  pne. 
sure  to  try  to  keep  up  with  the  wage  parade 
thua  started  ooold  begin  to  outweigh  invort 
IMuauiea.  even  wh«e  the  Impaot  at  the  lat- 
ter has  been  quite  obylooa. 

Thus,  the  prinolpal  effect  at  Inereeslng 
presBures  from  lower-wage  foreign  competi- 
tion may  very  well  be  only  to  make  It  In- 
creaalngly  difllcult  for  the  employen  who 
face  It  to  aequtre  the  capital  neeeaaary  for 
Improving  their  ccsnpetltlTe  effleieney.  That's 
no  way  to  slow  Inflaftlon.  TO  do  so,  we  will 
need  all  the  Improved  productlTlty  we  can 
get. 

The  President  reeognlaed  this  by  appoint- 
ing a  National  Oommtiwlon  on  ProdnctlTlty. 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member. 
Moreover,  the  President  had  earlier  created  a 
'Task  Faroe  oo  Buslnees  Taxation,  whleh  re- 
cently recommended  a  40  per  cent  cut  In 
guideline  llvee  of  machinery  and  equipment 
In  order  to  encourage  productlvlty-booetlng 
capital  spending.  While  the  Prealdent  re- 
cently moved  very  modestly  along  theee  lines, 
I  woiild  hope  that  the  full  reomnmendaitlon 
of  the  task  force  can  soon  become  a  reaUty. 

■aamowwD  paomrcnvrrr  woit*!  aoLvs  paosuac 
But  improved  productivity  alone  wont 
st^ve  our  problem.  Even  if  our  nation's  pro- 
ductivity trend  line  could  miraculously  be 
Unproved  by  60  per  cent,  the  relief  aiforded 
todaylB  wage-push  Inflation  problem  would 
be  minute — beoaxoe  unless  the  recent  rate 
of  first-year  Increases  In  labor  contracts  were 
slgnlfloantty  curbed,  that  rate  would  stUl  be 
from  double  to  quadruple  even  the  Improved 
rate  of  productivity  Increase. 
Where,  then,  does  the  solution  Uef 
John  Kenneth  Qalbralth  Is  always  inter- 
eettng,  no  matter  what  other  reactions  coe 
may  have  about  him.  In  a  letter  published 
in  "The  Washington  Poet"  the  day  before 
the  Preakleat's  addrees  cd  December  4,  Vx. 
Oalbralth  argued  the  futility  of  further  re- 
liance upon  monetary  and  fiscal  management 
In  the  foUowlag  words: 

*"nie  Administration  must  not  suppose 
that  quarterway  meaaurse — Jawboning,  vol- 
untary gtildellnee.  Inflation  alerts,  levlUtlon, 

incantation  or  massive  public  prayer will 

work.  It  must  break  the  structure  of  infla- 
tlcmary  expecUtlon*  with  a  freew  and  then 
work  out  a  permanent  and  enforced  system 
of  wage  and  price  controls  wherever  strong 
unions  set  wages  and  strong  corporations  set 
prices." 

..  ^?^  "^y  "permanent"  and  he  did  say 
"enfCroed."  And  his  reason  was  his  belief 
that  managing  an  economy  by  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  U  not  possible  In  the  face  of 
either  imlon  or  corporate  power  which  pre- 
cludes reasonable  responslveneas  of  the  mar- 
ket to  such  management. 

I  reject  his  assumption  about  oorponte 
pricing  power,  as  you  might  expect  me  to  do. 
But^ftankly.  If  it  existed  to  the  extent  he 
suggeeta.  profit  retes  would  siuely  not  have 
decUned  to  the  extent  they  have.  Affected 
to  be  sure,  by  the  ccnatratnts  of  cost  prea- 
sure.  prices  are  nevertheleas  stm  iMtaleally 
rsaponalve  to  market  forces  e»en  if  not 
t^^ms*  sa  mercurlaUy  as  In  an  auction  mar- 
ket. The  problem  Ilea  tn  the  fact  that  imion 
wagee  have  shown  no  responslveneas  what- 
ever. 

One  may  not  Jways  agree  with  Ur.  Oal- 
tamlth,  but  1  beheve  his  views  serve  weu  to 
point  op  our  dilemma. 


umoM  a*s<Mnipio  vosua  coNraoLa 
Our  choice  may  in  truth  Ue  somewhere  be- 
tween revising  the  union  bargaining  struc- 
ture to  help  It  became  more  responsive  to 
market  forces,  on  the  one  hand — or,  on  the 
other,  embracing  permanent  and  enforceable 
controls.  Past  union  views  about  the  flrat  ap- 
proMh  need  scarcely  be  reeaUad.  But  is  the 
latter  what  unions  really  want? 

Either  a  restructuring  of  bargaining  or  an 
embracing  of  permanent  controls  is,  of 
course,  likely  to  require  new,  difllcult  and 
controversial  legislation,  and  thus  neither 
senns  likely  to  occur  qukdUy.  Meanwhile, 
'*RQme  is  burning."  For  If  the  wage  trends  of 
the  last  year  continue  to  flow  unabated 
throu^  the  entire  economy,  it  ia  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  recent  squeeae  on  unem- 
ployment and  profits  win  have  been  only  a 
mlnlverelon  of  things  to  come.  It  is  of  ex- 
treme importance,  therefore,  that  extraordi- 
nary ^orts  be  made  pron4>tly  to  bring  about 
a  better  volimtary  reeponae  from  the  existing 
structure. 

We  clearly  need  scanething  different  from 
what  we  now  have.  The  recent  so-called 
"market  oriented"  incomes  policy,  as  evi- 
denced by  recent  governmental  comments, 
propoeals  and  actions  concerning  the  oil  and 
construction  Industrlee— and  pertmps  the 
steel  industry  has  now  been  Included— serves 
the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
problem  of  inflation.  However,  it  aeems  bound 
to  become  not  only  Inadequate  and  discrim- 
inatory, but  unfair  as  wen.  The  Government 
win  BOon  run  out  of  market  protections 
which  it  can  withdraw  or  threaten  to  with- 
draw. Moreover,  I  feel  sure  it  must  recognize 
the  unf  alrneas  of  pointing  flngws  at  so-caUed 
"slnnera"  in  the  absence  of  even  a  broad 
definition  of  what  oonstltates  "sin"— and 
only  at  selected  sinners,  at  that. 

Meanwhne.  ts  there  any  other  way  whleh 
can  help  bring  Inflation  under  ccmtrol— with- 
out greater  risk  to  our  market  economy?  I 
woxild  like  to  venture  the  thought  that  a 
three-pronged  approach  such  aa  the  follow- 
ing might  be  helpful: 

The  f,nt  element  would  be  for  Oovemment 
to  devote  Itstff  far  more  aaslduoualy  than 
it  has  to  date  to  the  task  of  trying  to  inspire 
what  might  be  caUed  a  kind  of  universal 
sense  of  national  mlaslon  In  support  of  the 
urgency  of  subduing  Infiatlon. 

This  win  not  be  easy.  The  average  XJS. 
dtlaen  has  never  experienced  the  conse- 
quences of  runaway  Inflation  such  as  Ger- 
many and  some  other  oountrlee  have  had. 
He  u  not  greatly  impressed  with  allegations, 
however  true  they  might  be,  that  Inflation 
oraatai  InsqulUea  and  dlstorUons  within  the 
economy  which  impair  its  future  progress 
In  short,  today's  average  dtlxen  may  stul 
fed  it  leas  In  his  stff-intereet  for  him  to 
siqiport  antl-lnflatlnnary  acttons  than  to 
support  actions  which  may  help  H*™  to  keep 
pace  with  or  try  to  get  ahead  of  Inflation. 

I'  there  Is  any  hope  of  rthangrtng  this  view 
and  of  getting  him  more  on  the  team  than 
he  la -now— although  aU  of  us  must  play 
soppcrtlng  rolefr-the  lead  role  win  have  to 
be  played  by  Government,  and  with  a  drama 
andui  emphaals  exceeding  anything  it  has 
shown  thus  far.  To  be  sure.  Government 
deserves  credit  for  now  having  made  a  start 
toward  aehleTlng  the  necessary  undentand- 
Ing;  but  to  some.  Its  efforts  stlU  seem  am- 
MvalMit.  Vor  example,  what  oompeUing  sense 
of  urgency  for  supporting  the  flght  Is  en- 
gendered In  Jcdin  Doe,  \mlon  member,  whan 
he  reads  In  the  President's  address  a  sUte- 
ment  that  "the  worst  inflation  Is  over"^ 
coupled  with  a  pledge  to  move  on  toward 
fuU  employment? 

Government  doeant  have  to  go  so  far  as  to 
oonttnue  the  poUtlcaUy  unpopular  posture 
of  threatening  to  Induce  further  unemploy- 
ment aa  an  Inflatlon-auptveaslng  device.  But 
might  not  the  average  employe's  sense  of 


urgency  become  much  Bhaiper  If .  for  example. 
Government  made  It  abundant!^  olear'te 
him  that  eeoalattng  wage  costs  are  sapping 
the  strength  of  his  country  in  world  markets 
and  that  Government  efforts  to  covmter  un- 
employment, however  sincere  and  purpcae- 
tMl.  are  bound  to  be  Ineffective  untn  that 
trend  is  reveraed? 

Somehow,  I  feel  that  American  w«»k«a 
stul  would  like  to  be  on  a  winning  team— 
and  that  this  kind  of  candor  might  htip 
Inspire  a  sense  of  mission  to  want  to  play 
the  kind  of  game  required  to  win. 
WHT  oovaamcairr  aRoutn  sbt  erAiisAaiia 
Second,  beyond  attempting  to  loapire  a 
swise  of  mission,  Oovemment  may  have  to 
develop — or  cause  to  be  devdoped— earns 
kind  of  reasoned  definition  as  to  what  Mwii 
of  MHiduot  by  wages  and  other  incooee  la 
needed  in  the  national  interest  at  this  *ty^ 
and  why. 

Changing  the  trend  at  a  wage  i>attem  wiU 
never  be  easy.  In  political  instnmientalltUa 
like  unions,  where  the  tendency  for  leader- 
ship to  respond  to  demands  of  their  pomr 
base  is  almost  irreeistible.  some  crutches  may 
prove  helpf\il — perhaps  even  unavoidable. 

By  advocating  the  need  for  deflnltUm 
I  am  not  sxiggeeting  either  a  slmpUstto 
guideline  number  or  a  hlt-the-vlslble  miaa- 
tbe-reet  enforcement  approach,  such  as  we 
had,  for  example.  In  the  early  and  mld-'OOa. 
We  are  much  too  far  into  the  current  wage 
spiral  to  expect  that  publicizing  the  num- 
ber representing  the  average  annual  gain 
in  output  per  man-hour  wlU.  aU  by  itself, 
be  a  purpoeeful  exercise. 

The  kind  of  definition  I  am  groping  for 
might  l>e  thought  of  perhaps  as  a  kind  of 
enlargement  upon,  or  detailing  of,  the  seaw 
of  mission.  It  should  not  reflect  something 
whoee  nonenforcement  would  mean  loss  of 
face  to  the  Oovemment.  Rather,  it  should 
be  conceived  in  such  terms  that  nonad- 
herence  could  mean  a  real  sense  of  felt  guilt 
In   recognition   of  how   such   nonadherence 

could  lead  to  a  loss  of  more  than  Just  face 

to  us  an. 

ThTis  the  definition  might  have  many 
facets — and  might  need  unusual  origins.  It 
should  not  be  sought  at  the  expense  of 
compromising  what  we  need  with  what  might 
be  "salable."  One  of  the  major  purpoees  of 
seeking  the  definition  would  be  to  help  make 
"salable"  what  may  not  be  now.  "nius  ths 
definition  should  take  account  of  such  t>iiwp 
as:  (a)  the  need  for  the  nation  to  grow  more 
competitive  in  worid  markets;  (b)  the  dsgras 
to  which  slow  growth  in  real  groaa  natlanal 
product — and  monetary  commitments  to 
social  benefits,  the  ecology  and  defense- 
may  now  restrict  the  potential  for  avemgi 
Improvements  in  ciurent  living  standards  in 
doUar  terms,  and  (c)  the  fact  that  If  proflts 
of  investors  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  cost 
of  living  at  least  as  much  as  do  wages,  the 
private  capital  which  supports  the  Jobs  of 
employe  claimants  win .  not  be  there. 

Perfaapa  the  definition  should  emerge  from 
Oovemment  sponsorship — but  not  by  Oov- 
emment edict.  It  might  result  from  a  forum 
encouraged  by  Government — one  perhaps 
like  the  Commission  on  Productivity — ^In 
any  event,  one  specifically  aasigned  the  taA 
of  achieving  such  definition  out  of  a  frank 
exchange  among  tinion,  industry,  academic 
and  goverxunent  autborltiea. 

MXTmro  "oxrm  asBSD-AifD-mrTTxa  Mxaoa" 
The  point  Is  that  we  badly  need  a  means  by 
which  to  seek  a  broader  consensiis  on  what 
wage  reeponses  wlU  best  meet  the  national 
need,  and  thus.  In  torn,  our  bread-and-but- 
ter needs. 

If  the  response  stiU  emerging  piecemeal 
from  the  picket  lines  is  as  intolerable  aa  acme 
of  us  believe  It  to  be,  other  means  simply 
must  be  sought  to  condition  It.  The  need  for 
an  alternate  road  to  consensus  Is  confirmed. 
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I  feel,  by  aotlona  of  several  hlgh-ptaoed  labor 
laaden  who  have  been  heard  recently  to  ad- 
vocate experimenting  with  the  concept  of 
voluntary  arbitration. 

WhUe  we  are  dealing  with  what  is  eaaen- 
tlally  an  economic  problem.  Ita  solution  may 
be  essentially  political.  The  background  must 
be  laid  publicly  ao  that  forward-looking  lead- 
ership can  be  exercised.  We  cannot  oontlnoe 
to  have  union  memberahlpa  rejecting  their 
leaders*  aettlementa,  government  employeea 
flouting  the  law,  or  a  real  union  telling  Con- 
gress what  it  will  or  wUl  not  accept.  Unleas 
what  men  are  asked  to  do  can  be  shown  as 
both  fair  and  neeeaaary.  there  may  weU  re- 
sult a  kind  of  industrial  anarchy,  whether 
compliance  is  sought  on  a  voluntary  or  com- 
pulsory basis. 

Novo,  third  and  flmitty,  the  needed  volun- 
tary reqxmae  is  not  likely  to  emerge  without 
some  very  strong  motivation.  It  could  be  pro- 
vided if  Government  wlU  add  one  further 
dimension,  and  this  Is,  If  it  wlU  use  Its  own 
strong  voice  to  point  out  every  forthrlghtty 
the  dilemma  we  face — and  puU  no  punohea 
whatever.  Government  needa  to  say  clearly 
and  foroefully  that  If,  within  existing  power 
structures,  voluntarism  and  free  maiicets 
oannot  be  made  adequately  to  serve  the  na- 
tional Interest,  etther  the  power  structuna 
win  have  to  be  modified  or  we  wlU  be  forced 
to  give  up  the  concept  of  the  free-market 
economy  for  the  stviltlfylng  structure  of  a 
oontroUed  economy. 

AT  BTAKX:  rXXI  ULBOS,  VmXB  MABXXTB 

To  be  required  to  accept  controls  In  any 
but  an  all-out  period  of  total  war  suggests 
not  only  the  end  of  free  labor  and  tkee  bar- 
gaining, but  perhaps  also  of  free  ciHy>*>^  mar- 
kets and  of  democracy  as  we  have  known  it, 
asweU. 

As  Winston  ChurohlU  once  said.  "TtM  feel 
of  the  hangman's  noose  around  the  neck  is  a 
powerful  stimulant  to  thought." 

If  both  the  urgency — and  the  options — are 
made  plain  to  aU  our  dtiaens  and  we  are 
thus  stimulated  to  embrace  sensible  alterna- 
tives, I  have  a  strong  hope  that  our  free  econ- 
omy can  move  forward — unhampered  by 
either  an  impoaed  squeeae  or  an  Imposed 
traese. 

[From  the  National  Journal,  Dec.  30, 1070] 

Economic  Rxporr/NncoN  Fkblino  Paaasuaxa 

To  Adopt  Im comxs  Polict 

(By  John  M.  Pearee) 

Because  of  his  reluctance  to  put  firm  pres- 
sure on  Industry  and  xinions,  Prealdent  Nlzon 
is  being  "jawboned"  steadUy  toward  more 
dramatic  action  to  slow  the  rise  of  prloea  and 
wagea. 

Mr.  Nixon's  plans  to  weaken  the  power  of 
construction  unions  and  roU  back  recent  oil 
price  Increases — annoimced  Dec.  4  and,  in  the 
case  of  oil  prlcee,  implemented  Dec.  22,  by  im- 
port quota  increaaee  of  100,000  barrels  a  day — 
softened  the  criticism  Inside  the  Administra- 
tion. But  they  had  little  effect  on  ouslde 
calls  for  more  and  stiffer  actions. 

WhUe  most  of  the  preesure  on  Mr.  Nixon 
comes  from  Democratic  polltlolans  and  econ- 
omists who  were  associated  with  past  Demo- 
cratic Administrations,  one  of  the  most  spe- 
cific proposals  so  far  has  come  from  Arthur 
F.  Bums.  The  06-year-old  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  was  untU  a  year 
ago  the  most  prominent  member  of  the  Nixon 
economic  team,  suggested,  among  ottier  ini- 
tiatives, a  wage-iMloe  review  board. 

And  a  detailed  plan  tar  a  punitive  Inoome 
tax  on  corporations  that  agree  to  wage  settle- 
ments above  govemment-aet  guldeUnea  has 
been  submitted  by  Tale  University  profeseor 
Henry  C.  WaUlcb,  who  alao  la  aenlor  adviser 
to  outgoing  Treasury  Secretary  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Sidney  Welntranb,  chairman  of  the 
economics  department  at  the  XTnlverstty  of 
Waterloo,  Ont..  '•'»"*'*«  Welntraab  la  on 
laave  from  the  Unlveratty  of  Pennsylvania. 


"me  other  proposals  range  virtually  along 
the  entire  gamut  of  poaslblMtiea,  from  gulde- 
Unea for  wage  and  prloe  Iner eases  (such  as 
the  "guldepoets"  begun  in  1962  during  John 
F.  Kennedy's  Administration)  to  fuU,  though 
temporary,  wage-prloe  freeaea. 

An  can  for  some  type  of  "Inoome  pc^cy," 
a  term  usually  applied  to  any  government  ef- 
fort to  change  the  way  tlie  national  Inoome 
pie  Is  divided. 

With  the  exception  of  Jcrtm  Kenneth  Oal- 
bitUth's  judgment  that  the  "new  economics" 
has  collapeed  under  the  weight  of  big  com- 
panies and  big  labor  and  that  It  must  be 
succeeded  by  some  system  of  permanent  wage 
and  price  controls,  pressure  for  formal  con- 
trola  has  been  conspicuously  sparse. 

Despite  the  rejection  so  far  of  formal  fed- 
eral guidelines,  the  issue  remains  very  much 
under  consideration. 

"We  know  we  are  falUble,"  said  Hendrlk  8. 
Houthakker,  46.  a  member  of  the  OouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers.  "If  it  turns  out  we  are 
dead  wrong  and  prices  go  up  more  strongly 
than  ever,  the  Administration  might  wen 
change  ita  tune.  We  go  by  results." 
oovKBinfBrr  aovishu 

Mr.  Nixon's  new  pressxire  against  the  higher 
oil  prices  and  bis  decision  to  try  to  strengthen 
builders  in  contract  bargaining  were  the 
boldest  efforts  of  his  Administration  to  Infiu- 
ence  prices  and  wagee. 

The  efforts,  outUned  in  a  Dec.  4  q;>eeeh 
to  the  National  Association  of  Manufact\iren 
in  New  York,  reflected  conflicting  pressures 
from  his  principal  economic  advisers — the 
OouncU  at  Economic  Advisers,  especially 
chairman  Paul  W.  McCracken  and  member 
Herbert  Stein,  both  64;  and  George  P.  Shultz. 
50.  director  of  the  slx-month-old  Ofllce  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

CEA:  McCracken  has  said  several  timee, 
most  recently  at  a  news  conference  Dec.  1. 
that  he  has  "never  been  particularly  anergic 
to  jawboning,  if  by  that  one  means  the  proc- 
ess by  which  one  tries  to  make  clear  develop- 
ments in  the  economy  that  have  relevance  to 
public  poUcy." 

Stein's  position  Is  less  clear.  He  said  In  a 
National  Journal  Interview  that  he  baa  an 
open  mind  about  incomes  poUdes;  but  he 
Indicated  he  thought  of  them  only  as  a 
device  for  speeding  up  economic  corrections, 
wmch  must  be  brought  about  mainly  by 
fiscal  (budget)  pc^cy.  as  set  by  the  President 
and  Congress,  and  monetary  poUcy,  aa  set  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Shulta:  Shults  could  not  be  reached  di- 
rectly, but  several  fellow  government  econ- 
omists offered  their  lnterpretat4ons  of  his 
poeition.  Meet  of  them  said  he  is  becoming  or 
has  become  the  President's  premier  adviser 
on  economic  matters. 

As  a  former  dean  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago graduate  school  of  business.  Shulta  is 
closely  associated  with  the  "Chicago  school" 
of  mlnlmimi  govunment  Interference  with 
the  economy  and  heavy  reliance  on  monetary 
policy. 

Several  grouipe — One  senlcr  Administration 
ofllcial.  who  asked  that  he  not  be  Identi- 
fied, confirmed  that  there  are  several  schools 
of  thought  on  Incomes  policies  within  Mr. 
Nixon's  ofllcial  famUy. 

"I  dont  know  if  you  would  can  than 
gro«upa,"  be  said.  "Somettmee  the  group  Is 
one. 

"I  think  Stein  and  Shulta  would  nther 
do  nothing,  but  they  see  the  poUtical  pres- 
sures. There  are  others,  like  Arthur  Bums, 
that  would  want  to  set  up  a  wage-prloe 
board." 

Another  government  economist,  who  also 
asked  anonymity,  said  the  Prealdent  gives 
considerable  weight  to  the  views  of  Shulta. 
McCracken  and  Burns.  But.  he  said,  "I  would 
gueas  that  Shulta  is  number  one  at  this 
point.  I  have  to  add  'at  this  point,'  because 
that  varlea." 

Bums'    remoteneu — Be    said    Bums    haa 


ailoptod  "a  more  remote  relatlonahlp"  with 
Mr.  Nixon  since  leaving  his  Cabinet-level  Job 
as  ootmselor  to  the  President. 

But.  this  eoonomist  said,  U  Bums  "makes 
a  Judgment  on  whafs  happening  to  the 
economy— rm  not  saying  a  leoommendation 
on  eoonomlc  pcHlcy — ^I  think  the  President 
would  give  that  considerable  weight,  because 
he's  found  Arthur's  Judgment  on  those  mat- 
ters quite  good  in  the  past." 

ShttUs'  proximtty — A  member  of  the  staff 
in  Shults'  own  agency,  OMB,  oalled  his  chief 
"obviously  a  heavyweight  adviser  to  the 
President." 

He  and  others  considsr  it  very  important 
that  eUiults'  oflloe  in  the  West  Wing  of  the 
White  House  is  close  to  the  Prasldent'a 

"It  takes  Shulta  maybe  IS  aeoonds  to  get 
to  the  oval  room  (Mr.  Nixon's  prinolpal  oflloe) 
if  he  doesn't  use  the  elevator.  None  of  the 
other  eoonomlc  advisers  could  get  there  In 
leas  than  five  mlnutea."  the  staff  man  aald. 

When  Sbulta  was  Seoetary  of  Labor  (1B6»- 
70) .  he  spoke  out  often  on  eoonomlc  matters, 
rejecttng  time  after  time  the  suggestion  that 
the  Admlniatretlon  InstaU  aome  sort  of  in- 
comeapoUey. 

He  has  not  commented  publicly  since  July, 
when  OMB  waa  formed,  but  a  remark  he 
made  last  February  before  the  Joint  Boo- 
nomlc  Oommlttee  of  Ooogiess  Is  typical.  He 
rejected  gulddlnea,  saying  they  "did  not 
work  in  this  country,  and  they  have  been 
tried  in  nearly  aU  the  demoeratte  oountrlee 
of  the  wOTld  and  havant  worted  anywhere.' 

Troika  activltv — ^He  was  not  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "troika" — the  eoonomlo  pcUey 
group  oondsting  of  the  chairman  of  the 
OKA,  the  aecretary  of  the  treasury  and  the 
director  of  the  Budget  Bureau  (now  OMB) — 
but  since  he  became  head  of  C3MB,  he  has 
been  active  m  troika  affaire. 

One  Treasury  Department  official  said 
Shulta  lately  "has  assumed  a  very  important 
role  and  Is  fuUy  exerdstng  his  role  in  the 
trotka." 

Be  aald  that  because  Treasury  Secretary 
Kennedy  "was  not  such  a  strong  and  force- 
ful poaonaUty"  In  troika  deUberatlona.  much 
of  the  responslbtUty  f eU  to  McCracken.  Stein 
and,  more  recently,  Shulta. 

Shulta.  he  said,  "carries  a  great  deal  of 
weight  because  that's  how  he  got  picked.  The 
Preeldent  trusts  him.  Kennedy:  Kennedy's 
role  In  eoonomlc  planning  and  poUcy  making 
haa  been  unnlitiir  for  some  time,  and  the 
question  became  moat  when  Mr.  Nixon  an- 
nounoad  recently  that  he  win  be  succeeded 
next  year  by  John  B.  Connelly,  a  Democrat, 
and  former  Texaa  Governor  (196S-6B)  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (IMl) . 

But  Kennedys  tnfluanoe— and  that  of 
Treasury — was  lUustrated  by  the  way  the 
CEA's  second  "Inflation  alert"  was  cleared  by 
high  Administration  oflldala  on  Nov.  27,  a 
Friday.  It  waa  rdeased  the  fonowlng  Tues- 
day Dec.  1. 

Houthakker,  the  CEA  member  charged 
with  early  devdopment  of  the  alert,  said  In 
an  interview  that  it  was  sent  for  clearance 
to  three  oflldals:  Shulta,  Labor  Secretary 
Jamea  D.  Hodgson.  66.  and  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Maurice  H.  Stans.  62. 

It  was  not  sent  to  Kennedy,  Houthakker 
said,  because  "Treasury  doesnt  reaUy  have  a 
major  reeponslbOlty  in  this  area." 

BT7KN8.  Although  Fed  Chairman  Bums 
made  it  clear  last  May  he  thought  some  type 
of  income  policy  short  of  wage  and  price  oon- 
trola — might  hasten  reductions  In  price  Infla- 
tion, he  got  very  speclflo  In  a  Loe  Angeles 
speech  Dec.  7. 

"We  are  dealing,  practically  speaking,  with 
a  new  problem — namely,  persistent  inflation 
In  the  face  of  substantial  unemployment — 
and  the  classical  remedlee  nuiy  not  work  weU 
enough  or  fast  enough  in  this  case,"  Bums 
said.  Among  the  possible  steps  be  suggested 
was  eetabllahment  of  a  high-level  price  and 
wage  review  board  with  the  power  to  Invest!- 
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8>te.  atfvlM  ftnd  nosmmand  on  wif*  kad 
pne«(duuigM. 

BaeaiiM  of  his  backsrouiid  m  «  VvMl- 
d«DtUl  atfrlwr  and  his  rspotatton  u  an  eoon- 
Mnlst.  Barbs  Is  s  frsquent  vlsttor  in  the 
Fnaldent^  <MBee.  The  substanes  o<  his  dU- 
eoHlons  with  Mr.  NUon  u  a  oar«fiill7  guarded 


In  poblle.  Bums  has  aaU  that  ha  _„ 

with  the  way  Mr.  NtEcm  U  trying  to  wrwt  the 
economy  from  Its  double  profalexns  of  Infla- 
tion and  nnamployment. 

However,  one  Fed  ofllalal  said.  "Ha  oartalnly 
wasn't  QMMkklng  fOr  Richard  Nlaon"  when 
he  said  In  Los  AngMes.  "We  need  to  explore 
with  an  open  mind  what  stepe  beyond  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  poUoles  may  need  to  be  taken 
by  government  to  strengthen  confidence  of 
consumers  and  businessmen  in  the  nation's 
futiwe." 

The  goldtilne  would  be  Imposed  only  on 
wage  Increases.  Welntraub  and  WaUloh  said 
that  the  certain  knowledge  that  too-large 
wage  Increases  would  brli\g  higher  Income 
taxes  would  stiffen  management's  back  at 
the  bargaining  taMe. 

Prices  would  remain  under  control,  Wani4di 
Mid.  because  buslnees  would  find  Its  pro- 
duotton  costs  rising  less  raphUy.  In  addition, 
hosald.  "an  Increase  m  the  Income  tax  ts 
very  hard  to  shift,  certainly  in  the  short 
run." 

Welntraub  said  he  had  considered  svreral 
possibilities  for  beefing  up  the  goremment's 
efforts  to  control  Inflation,  and  'this  seems 
to  be  the  most  innocuous.  In  the  sense  of 
least  Interference  and  least  bureaucracy."  He 
said  the  plan  "ts  srirely  not  antl-unlon  com- 
pared to  any  other  recommendation,  and 
above  aU  It  Is  not  antUabor." 

Treasury  Under  Secretary  C3iarles  K.  Wal- 
ker. 47.  confirmed  that  Welntraub.  who  was 
on  Walker^  Ph.  D.  examination  committee  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  In  1B6B,  had 
approached  him  about  the  plan  and  that  It 
was  being  studied. 

"WeYe  going  to  examine  It,  but  that  gives 
no  prejudice  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  what 
w»  might  come  out  with."  be  said. 

BooBA.  One  of  the  strongeat  and  most  de- 
taUed  suggestions  for  a  new  Incomes  policy 
came  from  Robert  V.  Roosa.  former  under 
secretary  of  the  treaaury  for  monetary  affairs 

In  testimony  before  the  Honae  Banklnc 
amd  Currency  Committee  on  Juno  17  and 
again  In  a  Hational  JoumaJ  interview,  Booaa 
o^lad  for  a  tlu«e-step  plan  to  curb  tbm  up- 
"■"*  yteals  of  prices  and  unemployment: 

a  temporary  freese  on  aU  wagaa.  ortoea. 
renu  and  dividends;  ^^ 

an  inoomaa  poUey  worked  out  among  gov- 
ernment officials  and  key  Interest  gioims 
with  whloh  all  would  agree  they  could  Uve- 

a  1970  version  of  the  Tempocary  Hattonal 
■oonomlc  Committee  otf  the  lata  1830^  wttb 
authority  to  reexamine  the  nation's  entire 
price  and  wage  struoture. 

Booaa  said  he  donbta  voluntary  frnnaiiii 
*o^«*  ,7"*'  l***™*  "▼«7  large  wage  In- 
creaaea"  since  his  J\me  17  proposal  had 
locked-ln  dlaparltlea.  "»~-—    u-u 

"Wherever  you  try  to  pot  a  brake  on  this 
th»a  are  going  to  be  at  least  half  of  the  af- 
fected people  who  claim  that  they  havent 
caught  up  yet."  he  said.  "So  It  nMy  weU  be 
that  If  this  Is  going  to  be  halted  It  wlU  r»- 
qulra  a  compulsory  freeae  for  an  Indefinite 
period — no  more  than  six  months — toopafidly 


told  a  eongreealonal  snboommlttee,  "I  think 
the  tlma  has  come  to  give  some  serious  con- 
sideration to  some  ftmn  of  Inoomes  policy." 
Maurice  Mann,  an  atstant  dlraotor  of  the 

Ofllca  of  Management  and  Budget,  later  added 
his  voice  to  Weldanbaum'B. 

Mann  has  since  left  government  to  become 
executive  vice  preetdent  <a  a  Philadelphia 
bank;  Weldenbaum  has  tumsd  his  attention 
to  SBcunng  congressional  passage  of  hU  pet 
project,  a  plan  to  share  federal  revenues  with 
cities  and  atatea. 

ooi 
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After  that,  he  said,  the  optlooa  would  In- 
clixle  "at  the  one  extreme,  the  WaUloh  and 
Welntraub  Idea  of  a  tax  on  the  profits  of 
^TOB  who  exceed  some  indicated  guidepoat 
figure,  to.  at  the  other,  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, which,  at  least  for  some  Industrlee. 
Bums  mantlooed  in  his  speech. 

Wamawaapii.  Internal  praaauiea  for  aome 
version  of  inoomss  policy  first  broke  Into  the 
open  last  summer,  when  Murray  L.  Welden- 
baum, 43,  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury 


Mr.  Nixon  has  been  \mder  pressure  from 
Congreae  for  a  year,  but  the  pteeaure  has 
Intensified  since  the  CEA  put  out  Its  ssoond 
"Inflation  alert"  Dec.  1  and  the  President 
made  his  economic  address  to  the  manufac- 
turers' sasoelsitloo  Dec.  4. 

Legislation:  Congreaalonal  DeoKwrats 
•"!»•*  Mr.  Nixon  with  two  laws  aUowlng  him 
to  clamp  controls  on  credit  and  "stabUlae," 
or  freeae,  wages,  prices,  salarlee  and  rents. 
He  has  said  repeatedly  he  doee  not  want  the 
authority  and  wlU  not  use  It.  The  two  laws 
are: 

The  Credit  OontnA  Act  (83  Stat.  378) 
passed  a  year  ago,  giving  the  Presidsnt  per- 
manent authority  to  trigger  credit  controls 
which  would  then  be  administered  by  the 
Pederal  Reserve  Board.  HUD  Secretary  Oeorge 
Romney  last  May  il  advocated  using  credit 
controls  to  aid  bousing. 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  (84  Stat. 
799),  part  of  the  Defense  ProduoUon  Act 
passed  last  August,  giving  the  President  au- 
thority to  stabilize  wages,  prices,  salaries  and 
rents.  He  could  freeae  them  acrosb  the  board 
or  selectlvriy  at  any  levM  back  to  where  they 
were  May  25. 

The  wage-price  freeae  authority  is  to  ex- 
]Mr»  next  Feb.  28.  but  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  approved  a  bill 
(HJL 19838)  extending  it  to  the  end  of 
Mardi.  to  eiuU>le  the  new  Congress  to  make 
up  Its  own  mind  about  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  authority. 

Democrats:  The  Democratic  leadership  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  urged  Mr.  Nixon 
on  Dec.  3,  the  day  before  hU  speech  to  ttw 
m&nufactiu-ers'  association,  to  freeae  wages 
and  prices  for  30  to  80  days  so  that  guide- 
lines for  volimtary  restraint  could  be  drawn 
up. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
House  Speaker  John  W.  McOormack  and 
House  Majority  Leader  Oarl  Albert  held  a 
joint  news  oonference  to  caU  for  the  tempo- 
rary freeze  to  pm-mit  the  government  to 
work  out  guidelines  with  Indxiatry,  unions 
and  other  groups. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre,  D.-Wla.,  this 
month  suggested  that  Mr.  Nixon  caU  upon 
labor  and  business  leaders  to  determine  what 
would  be  fair  wage  and  price  Increases  and 
then  Impoee  guldeUnes  to  produce  them. 
He  said  guidelines  would  be  a  workable  al- 
ternative to  rigid  controls,  whloh  he  mid 
would  be  difficult  to  administer  during  a  war 
which  lacks  wide  puhUc  support. 

BconomisU'  paper:  The  three  economists 
who  chaired  the  CBA  during  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  Administration  reported  In 
September,  after  a  study  for  the  Senate 
Democratic  Policy  Committee,  that  a  "co- 
operaUve  wage-price  policy."  «mii««.»g  xtM 
support  of  both  business  and  labor  is  the 
"missing  link  of  eoooomlc  poUcy." 

The  r^Mrt,  prepared  by  Waltar  Heller 
(1961-84),  Arthur  M.  Okun  (1988-89)  and 
Gardner  Ackley  (1984-88),  auggeated  that 
the  Administration  begin  a  "prudent  bat  de- 
cisive shift  toward  the  support  of  growth, 
designed  to  halt  prompUy  the  widening  of 
the  production  gap  and  the  rise  ol  unamnlov- 
ment." 

JI^Nlxon's  own  advisers  have  pubUely  an- 
doraad  a  goal  of  more  expanxlon  in  an  effort 
to  restore  "full  employment" — Xxj  definition, 
a  situation  In  whloh  the  unempkjyment  rate' 
Is  4  per  cent  or  less    by  July  1973. 


Advice  from  economists  outside  govern- 
ment Is  ahnost  unlveraaUy  in  favor  q( 
stronger  action;  disagreement  Is  on  tactics 
lather  than  strategy.  O'Leary:  A  plan  sim- 
ilar to  Bums  Los  Angeles  proposal  has  been 
advanced  by  James  L.  O'Leary,  executive  vice 
president  and  economist  for  the  U.S  TriMt 
Co.  of  New  York.  ' 

"I  think  Mr.  Nixon  should  go  to  what  1 
would  regard  as  being  the  absolute  mini- 
mum  he  ought  to  do,  and  that  Is  to  appoint 
what  Arthur  Burns  called  a  wage-price  re- 
view  board,  or  what  I  was  calling  a  ware 
price  stabUlzation  board."  O'Leary  told  Kf . 
tlonal  Journal. 

"I  don't  know  exactly  what  Bums  has  In 
mind,  but  what  I  have  in  mind  Is  a  boaid 
that  vrould  have  represenution  from  labor 
management   and   the  general   pubUc,"  h* 

9ftlCl. 

O'Leary  advocated  a  board  wHh  its  own 
staff  and  the  authority  to  Involve  Itself  hi 
negotiations  in  major  Industries  and  im- 
portant disputes  Involving  municipal  serv- 
ices, such  as  pubUc  transportation 

Wemtraub-WalUch:  One  plan  Treasury  U 
TOnaldertng  was  developed  Independently  bv 
Welntraub  and  Walllch.  They  proposed  that 
the  government  decide  what  wage  level  is 
Inflationary,  set  a  guideline,  then  penalise 
companies  whose  total  wages  Increase  more 
tnan  that  during  a  year. 

The  penalty  would  be  added  to  an  offend- 
ing  company's  income  tax. 

WaUlch  said  in  an  interview  the  Rulde- 
post  could  not  be  the  long-term  gain  Ui 
productivity— the  3.2-per  cent  limit  on  wages 
and  prices  set  during  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration—nor  producUvlty  plus  the  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  Uvlng,  for  "then  you  validate 
the  going  rate  of  Inflation." 

Instead,  Walllch  recommended  productiv- 
ity plus  half  the  current  rate  of  Inflation 

OauBAiTH.  The  most  pessimistic  view  and 
the  most  extreme  suggesUon  oomee  from 
Oalbraith.  former  ambassador  to  India 
(1961-63)  and  a  Harvard  University  econom- 
ics professor  now  teaching  at  Camhridite  Uni- 
versity In  England. 

Speaking  to  the  Fabian  Society  in  Novem- 
ber, Oalbraith  declared  the  "new  economics" 
dead. 

What  killed  It,  he  said,  u  the  immense 
power  of  trade  unions  and  large  corporations 
which  makes  It  possible  for  them  to  override 
any  adjustments  in  the  economy  government 
may  try  to  make. 

He  said  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  situ- 
ation Is  to  eetabllsh  a  new  system  of  perma- 
nent  price  and  wage  controls  covering  at 
least  the  strongest  unions  and  companies. 

DTEXXST  OKOUPS 

Interest  groiips  are  as  close  to  unanimity 
as  the  economists  in  their  calls  for  stronger 
Presidential  action,  although  there  Is  a  wide 
range  of  motives. 

Business  Council :  Ona  of  the  moat  telling 
dissents  from  Mr.  mxon's  economic  game 
plan  came  three  weeks  before  the  November 
election  from  the  Business  CouncU,  a  group 
of  190  top  corporate  executives  who  meet 
every  six  months  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  to 
analyze  government  economic  policy. 

During  an  Oct.  17  panel  discussion  on  the 
economy  attended  by  several  prominent  gov- 
ernment ofllclals,  including  McCracken,  the 
council  agreed  that  present  Administration 
policies  could  not  stop  Inflation. 

The  panel  discussion  was  closed  to  report- 
«8 — all  Buslnees  CouncU  sessions  are 
cioeed — but  It  was  summarized  later  by  Pred 
J.  Borch,  80,  chairman  of  General  Electric  Co. 
and  then,  chairman  of  the  council.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  wiuiam  M.  Batten,  chair- 
man of  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

Reflecting  five  weeks  later  on  the  Business 
OounoU's  dsolalDn  to  make  its  dissent  puUlo 
a  day  t>efore  Its  leaders  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Btvch  said: 
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"I  dont  think  we  had  much  choice  on  that. 
It  was  the  consensus  of  industrial  corjMra- 
tlons." 

During  an  Interview  In  his  New  Tork  cOoe 
Nov.  24,  Borch  said  the  coimcil's  position  was 
"a  little  sensatlonalliied  by  the  press."  The 
position,  he  said,  had  two  major  points: 

There  was  "complete  agreement  that  the 
Admlnlstrmtion'a  monetary  ami  fiscal  pcflldes 
are  sound." 

"As  a  secondary  element,"  the  government 
did  not  seem  to  understand  that  the  Inevi- 
table labor  oost  Increases  of  the  next  three 
years  (most  of  which  are  frozen  into  eon- 
tracts)  are  significant  In  terms  of  prloa  ata- 
bUity. 

At  the  news  oonferenoe  Oct.  17,  Bneh  said 
the  councU  panel  thought  the  Administra- 
tion "should  explore  other  things  rather  than 
rely  purely  on  monetary  and  fiscal  re- 
straints," the  classical  devices  it  has  relied 
upon  to  stop  the  Inflation. 

However,  Borch  said,  the  council  wanted  no 
part  of  formal  guidelines  or  vrage  and  price 
controls.  "The  negatives  were  much  dearer 
than  the  positives  on  this,"  he  added. 

Martin:  A  call  for  sterner  action  came 
from  an  unexpected  direction  Nov.  6,  when 
William  McChesney  Martin  Jr.,  Bums'  pred- 
ecessor as  chairman  of  the  Fed,  lu-ged  the 
Administration  to  adopt  an  Inoome  poUey. 

Ouldellnes  would  put  the  governments 
sanctlcm  behind  labor  and  management  ofll- 
clals who  try  to  resist  inflationary  Increases, 
Martin  said  at  a  news  conference  after  a 
speech  to  the  Bfetropolltan  Washington 
Board  of  Trade.  He  said,  "I've  had  both  labor 
and  business  pec^le  say  to  me,  "Why  doesnt 
someone  say  what  a  reasonable  level  Is?' " 

Martin  would  not  place  the  entire  burden 
on  the  government,  however.  "I  think  It  Is 
necessary  for  businesses,  bankers  and  Indi- 
viduals to  show  more  restraint  than  they've 
been  doing.  We  cant  rely  on  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  alone." 

CED:  The  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment, a  study  group  consisting  mainly  of 
prominent  businessmen  and  former  busi- 
nessmen, recommended  Nov.  23  that  the  gov- 
ernment set  up  a  three-man  board  on  prices 
and  Incomes  to  develop  "broad  norms  of  ap- 
propriate nonlnflatlonary  wage  and  price  be- 
havior that  would  give  some  guidance  to 
business  and  labor  groups." 

The  CED  said  the  board  shoxUd  make  pub- 
lic reports  when  increases  deviate  "substan- 
tially from  such  broad  norms." 

It  luged  that  new  wage-price  policies  not 
be  rejected  simply  because  their  value  can- 
not be  proven  In  advance.  The  CED  recom- 
mendation said: 

"We  do  not  believe  that  falling  to  develop 
and  employ  such  policies  would  be  warranted 
simply  because  their  effectiveness  cannot  be 
predicted  with  certainty.  If  they  should  not 
prove  to  be  very  effective,  any  adverse  effects 
are  also  likely  to  be  small. 

"But  if  they  do  help  In  reooncillng  high 
unemployment  with  reasonable  price  stabil- 
ity, the  payoff  from  adopting  them  oould  be 
slgnlflcant.  On  balance  of  oonslderatlaaB, 
therefore,  we  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  mclude  voliuitary  wage-price  policies 
among  its  tools  for  reconciling  price  stability 
and  high  unemployment." 

Labor:  Hie  reactlcm  of  organlaed  labor  to 
talk  of  formal  controls  has  been  lukewarm. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Maany,  78,  told 
a  news  conference  Nov.  9 : 

"We  dont  advocate  etmtrols.  However,  If 
(Mr.  Nixon)  feels  that  the  situation  oaUa  fbr 
It,  well  go  along,  provided  It's  equality  of 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all — ^not  just  wage 
and  price  controls— but  wage  and  price  con- 
trols and  controls  on  all  sorts  of  Income,  so 
that  everybody  would  make  a  contribution 
to  the  aolutlon  of  this  problem.** 

The  Anr-OICs  chief  eoononUst,  research 
director  Nathaniel  Ooldflager,  has  judged 
the  Nixon  game  plan  a  total  failure. 


"We  thmk  W%  disastrous.  It  oraatad  : 
slon  and  rising  unansployment,"  he  aald  In 
anlntarvlaw. 

mtematlonal  pressures :  The  eoonomle  stafl 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Ooopara- 
tlon  and  Developm«it  issued  a  tfipatt  In 
Paris  last  month  urging  a  oonoerted  Inter- 
national attack  on  Inflation  and  advocating 
a  mixture  of  poUdes  to  combat  it. 

Among  them  was  an  Incomes  policy,  ao  far 
resisted  by  the  Nixon  Administration  in  any 
stem  form,  and  active  manpower  and  antl- 
trvist  policies,  both  of  which  were  suggested 
by  Biuns  in  his  Los  Angeles  speech. 

ODTLOOK 

Mr.  Nixon  and  his  advisers  say  they  are 
dedicated  to  following  expansionary  eco- 
nomic policies  to  restore  the  eccmomy's 
growth  and  bring  unemployment  down  to 
the  "full  employment"  level  of  about  4  per- 
cent. 

On  the  day  Mr.  Nixon  tdd  the  manufac- 
turers' association  the  Administration  want- 
ed to  bring  unemployment  down,  the  \inem- 
ployment  rate  was  5.8  percent,  the  highest 
in  seven  years.  Other  Indicators  showed  In- 
dustrial production  declined  in  November 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  month,  although 
its  decline  of  .7  percent  was  less  precipitous 
than  its  October  decline  of  2.1  percent.  Re- 
covery: Mr.  Nixon  outlined  to  the  manufac- 
turers three  trends  that  he  said  shoiild  coun- 
teract the  gloomy  economic  statistics: 

Budget  policy  already  has  become  expan- 
sionary. The  fiscal  1972  budget,  which  must 
be  submitted  to  Congress  in  January,  will  be 
balanced  on  a  "full  Mnployment"  basis;  that 
Is,  it  will  be  in  balance  if  the  government 
spends  no  more  than  It  would  take  In  If  the 
economy  were  operating  at  capacity. 

Fed  Chairman  Bums  has  assiu'ed  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Fed  will  "provide  fully  for  the 
increasing  monetary  needs  of  the  economy." 
Btirns  did  not  confirm  the  pledge  in  his 
speech  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Fed  so  far  is  com- 
mitted publicly  only  to  a  growth  rate  in 
the  money  supply  (currency  in  circulation 
plus  checking  accounts  In  banks)  of  5  per- 
cent a  year. 

Interest  rates  are  coming  down  as  a  residt 
of  "easier  credit  policies  and  curbing  of 
Inflationary  psychology." 

Stein:  CEA  member  Stein  told  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Association  in  a  speech  Dec.  3 
that  both  fiscal  policy  and  the  money  supply 
will  have  to  expand  more  than  they  did  dur- 
ing 1970  if  the  economy  Is  to  rise  to  its  poten- 
tial output  in  two  years. 

"To  get  the  economy  up  to  Its  potential  In 
two  years  would  require  an  Increase  of  real 
output  of  about  12.5  percent,  <x  a  little  over 
6  percent  a  year,"  he  had  said  Oct.  28. 

"Even  with  reasonable  success  In  reducing 
the  inflation  rate,  one  might  perhaps  count 
on  average  price  Increases  of  3  percent  a  year 
during  this  period — more  at  first  and  less  at 
the  end.  This  would  mean  average  Increases 
in  the  money  value  of  Oross  National  Product 
of  9  percent  a  year." 

Stein's  estimate  of  3-percent  average  price 
Increases  over  the  next  two  years  is  some- 
thing that  still  must  be  achieved,  since  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  at  an  annual  rate 
of  4.2  percent  during  July,  August  and 
September,  m  comparison,  however,  the  rate 
for  the  final  six  months  of  1969  was  5.9  per- 
cent. 

Next  steps:  Economists  Roosa  and  O'Leary 
told  National  Journal  that  Mr.  Nixon  wUl 
have  to  move  to  a  still  stronger  incomes  policy 
If  he  Is  to  realize  his  goals  of  full  employ- 
ment and  diminishing  infiatlon  before  the 
1972  election  campaign. 

"I  would  think  that  within  a  rather  limited 
period  of  time,  we  will  see  them  move  Into 
something  like  this  wage-price  review  board," 
O'Leary  said.  "I  think  that's  the  next  big 
thing." 

Roosa  said  he  did  not  see  how  the  Presi- 
dent oould  avoid  stronger  economic  p^ltflw. 


"Barring  a  mlrade,"  Booaa  aald.  "the 
President  Is  going  to  have  tinamploymant 
above  6  percent  pretty  soon,  headed  toward 
seven,  m  the  face  of  that,  and  vrlth  a  wish  to 
try  to  check  inflation,  and  at  the  same  time 
being  required  to  do  an  awful  lot  to  stimulate 
the  economy  to  atop  that  unemploymant 
from  rumg,  he's  going  to  have  to  comprcmlse 
by  at  least  mtroducing  some  more  direct  form 
of  compulsory  fact-finding." 

A  government  economist,  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified  by  name,  said  he  thought  the 
odds  were  \n  favor  of  Mr.  NlxcmS  moving 
fiu^her. 

The  NAM  speech,  he  said,  proved  that  the 
President  Is  willing  to  take  what  action  he 
thinks  Is  necessary— although  he  said  no- 
body In  government  now  believes  direct  con* 
trols  or  wage-price  freeaea  are  necaaaary. 

TEsmcoirr   or  Johk  KBnvxTR   OALBaaiTH, 
Paui.  M.  Wakbuxc  Paonasoa  or  Moonomca 
AT  HaxvAKo  UmvxasirT,  oh  thx  Oocabow 
or  TRi  Mm-TBAB  Raviaw  srr  trs  Joxmt 
Ecowoioc  CoKMrrTsa,  Jtn.T  30,  1971 
I  Shan  not  detain  the  Committee  with  a 
detailed  review  of  the  economic  situation  as 
now  revealed  by  the  figtiree  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  No  aspect  of  this  situation  gives 
satisfaction.  Unemployment  continues  hiffli, 
and  very  high  t(x  blacks,  women  and  the 
young.  There  is  no  good  evidence  that  In- 
flation has  abated.  If  output  expands  satis- 
factorily,  inflation   will  Increase.  The  well 
publicized  production  goals  established  ear- 
lier  in  the  year  have  now  been  formally 
abandoned.    Dr.    McCracken    haa.    Indeed, 
called  their  continued  purauit  trreaponalhle. 
The   payments   balance   Is   still   lodging   a 
trouUesome  excess  of  dollars  In  Europe. 

We  have  now  fallen  behind  West  Germany 
as  an  exporter  of  Industrial  products.  The 
policies  pursued  by  the  AdnUnlstratlon  to 
contain  Inflation,  high  Interest  rates  and 
tight  money  in  particular,  nntU  their  eaalag 
a  few  months  ago,  aptnXtA  with  particular 
effect  on  farmers  and  other  small  borrowers. 
As  ever,  the  large  corporations  with  Internal 
sources  of  funds  and  favored  aoceas  to  the 
banks  were  much  less  affected.  On  few  mat- 
ters Is  economics  so  misguided  and  so  cruel 
as  in  the  supposition  that  an  active  monetary 
policy  is  neutral  as  between  big  bualneBS 
and  nm^ii 

It  Is  Important,  neverthaleaB,  to  keep  per- 
spective. This  is  poor  performance;  It  Is  not 
a  disaster.  Some  of  the  imemployment,  and 
much  of  the  new  affluent  unonployment.  Is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  effective  afforta  of 
the  Administration  to  leaaen  military  Indul- 
gence, eq>eclaUy  In  the  aaroapaoa  Industtlea. 
This  all  must  welcome  and.  Indeed,  aak  for 
more.  But  the  pain  here  would  have  been 
eased  had  the  economy  been  stronger.  And 
one  cannot  be  happy  about  the  moat  recent 
step.  That,  broadly  speakliig.  has  haan  to 
concede  that  the  resxilts  at  past  poUctaa  have 
been  unsatisfactory  and  then  strongly  to 
affirm  the  decision  not  to  '*>'^ngt  them. 

StUI,  In  seeking  to  explain  why  ao  many 
things  have  gone  so  wrong,  not  everything 
can  be  attributed  to  this  particular  Adminis- 
tration. It  haa  broa^t  a  certain  une^eeted 
talent  to  making  the  worat  out  of  a  bad  situ- 
ation. But  Ita  major  dllBcultlea  are  the  con- 
sequence of  the  current  crisis  in  economics 
and  economic  policy.  This  crisis  would  alao 
have  aOicted  Damootatlc  pdUey-makata  at 
the  traditional  aort  had  they  been  In  power 
In  theae  past  years.  Let  me  ask  you  to  con- 
sider this  crisis  for  a  few  moments.  It  Is 
a  development  of  no  slight  Importanoe. 

The  first  cause  of  the  crisis  In  economic 
poUcy  Is  an  error  that  is  implicit  In  nearly 
all  economic  thought.  This  is  to  suppose  that 
imderlying  change  In  economic  InstltutlODs 
is  sufficiently  slow  so  that,  for  purpoaas  of 
practical  action.  It  can  be  Ignored.  8o  It  la 
aasumed  that  policies  that  have  wuileed  is 
the  past  win  work  in  the  preaent  and  fatme. 
Nothing  will  have  changed  to  render  tham 
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iiMffaetm.  la  Smet,  inctttatloBal  tbaan^  to 
ptiitoum  «nd  nptd.  m  Um  nimtwth  on- 
tmj.  la  M  «eanany  In  nthUb.  mplUl  «m 


flnna  mtaU.  and  Um  vnpmmlty  to 
lilcb.  thOT  vara,  viMB  riniwln 
*"***  ■**■»  •ipwtoooad,  (TSKt  powB  of  r^ 
cvptnMm  in  tb*  •oononUc  ■ystam.  By  Um 
1080^.  mora  ahniMfnt  captUl.  mora  pomm- 
na  oorpontlanc.  prMMr  rlgldl^  In  tebor  and 
produet  mukou.  graatar  •Oaano*.  pmUmm 
oUmt  obaDflw  bad  miflotontly  ^l^nnil  tbm 
undwlylag  struetora  of  tlio  MoaoBy  w  ttat 
lU  raeupa»ttT«  powan  vara  loat.  »w«»«^n|itta 
•tin  •grand  on  non-lntervantlcn  u  tha  bait 
eura  for  dapraaaUm.  A  wliola  fanaavtton  ««nt 
down  on  that  ahlp  with  Ifr.  Boowtr. 

"Dm  Kajnadan  Intarrantton  whloh  tt»i»mm 
poUey  dunog  tha  thlrtlaa  waa  an  aooommo- 
datlon  to  the  new  InaUtutlonal  aattlzig.  It 
hald  that  nacai  poUey,  In  aoma  """NTatlon 
with  monetary  poUey.  oould  raooncUa  raaaon- 
ahly  fuB  an^doymant  with  tolarpSts  ateble 
prloaa.  That  policy  w«vkad  In  Ita  ttmaT^ut  in 
tha  laat  thirty  yaara,  thara  baa  baan  further 
Inatitutional  cbanga.  The  markat  powar  of 
the  great  oorpwatlona  baa  Increaaad.  There 
baa  been  continuing  aooeaalon  of  trade  tinlon 
power.  And  what  la  deareart  of  all.  there  baa 
been  a  dlmlnlahlTig  conflict  batwaan  manage- 
ment and  labor,  an  increaalng  tendency  to 
reaolve  dllBeultles  not  by  the  traditional  con- 
flict but,  after  aome  ceremonial  Inanlt.  for 
the  corporation  to  concede  the  more  ttrgent 
demands  of  the  unlona  and  pass  the  coat 
along.  In  higher  prlcea.  to  the  public  This 
the  modem  oorpOTaton  has  the  market  power 
to  do.  This  it  can  do  at  a  level  of  demand 
that  sustains  effectlTdy  full  employment  and 
one  that  falls  conaiderably  ghort  at  that 
level.  The  occasional  strike,  conducted  aa  it 
now  la  with  considerable  decorum,  doea  not 
alter  this  pattern  of  accommodation.  In  fail- 
ing to  recognize  that  thla  new  tnstltutlonal 
change  has  rendered  them  irrtierant,  a  new 
generation  of  economists  baa  been  booking 
passage  for  the  same  Journey  as  those  that 
went  with  ICr.  Hoover.^  It  would  be  »Tnii««wg 
were  it  not  aad  that  ICr.  Iflzon  has  proclaimed 
himself  a  Keyneaian  at  the  moment  in  his- 
tory when  Keynes  has  become  otoaolete. 

The  current  crisis  in  eoonomlca  baa  been 
dlagnlaed  by  the  diapnte  between  the  advo- 
catea  of  flaeal  policy  and  tiie  ao-ealled  mone- 
tarlsts.  This  dispute  Is  enchanting  in  Its 
inconsequence  although  it  cannot  be 
doubted  tliat  each  side  1b  rl^t  in  ita  belief 
that  the  other  side  Is  wrong.  The  exponents 
of  fiscal  policy  are  right  in  believing  that 
monetary  pc^lcy  Involves  a  grave  uncertainty 
In  the  linkage  between  action  and  reeult. 
Thla  has  long  been  recognised.  Indeed,  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Beaerve  Board  itself 
ara  founded  on  the  belief  that  seven  men 
acting  in  Ignorance  of  the  effect  of  a  given 
easing  or  tightening  of  the  money  supply  on 
the  economy  wHI  achieve  a  wiser  sdution 
than  one  man  acting  with  a  similar  abaenoe 
cf  knowledge.  The  receaaion  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing reflects,  in  Ita  aeverlty,  the  unfora- 
aeen  restdt  of  a  tight  money  p^ley.  If  this 
effect  had  been  foreaeen,  no  one  can  be  so 
parttaan  aa  to  suggest  that  the  Adminlatra- 
tlon  and  the  Federal  Reserve  would  have 
been  so  callous  as  deliberately  to  Invite  It. 

But  thoae  who  question  the  efficacy  of  flaeal 
policy  are  equally  right.  There  la  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  auppoae  that  any  com- 
bination of  tax  and  expenditure  policy  exists 
whl^  under  present  conditions,  woiUd 
curb  coat-push  Inflation  with  such  effect  as 
to  reconcile  reasonably  fun  employnwnt  with 
reasonably  stable  prices.  While  the  mone- 
tartata  and  the  flscallata,  so-called,  liave  been 
arguing  with  each  other,  the  Inatitutional 


^The  IBTl  Soonomio  Rq>ort.  pp.  61-03, 
deacrlbea  thla  institutional  change  In  com- 
mendably  precise  form  but,  alaa,  only  aa  a 
prelude  to  afllrmlng  the  previous  faith. 


dtaagaa  that  have  ouMla  eoat-pitoh  inflation 
the  dominant  fact  oC^cur  ttnM  have  xaaMlarad 
both  irrelevant.  I  must,  in  thto  eonnaetlon, 
pay  tribute  to  Arthur  Boma.  of  whom  in 
the  past  I  have  oooaatonaUy  been  erttlcal.  He 
Is  the  rare  oaae  of  a  central  banker  who 
conoedaa  and  Indeed  logea  thto  potnt.  The 
more  common  tendency  of  the  mamben 
of  hto  unlcn  Is  to  exaggerate  tha  omnlpo- 
tenoe  aa  wtil  aa  the  myatary  of  the  inatru- 
ment  which  they  command.  I  hope  that  my 
endorsement  of  Or.  Buma  wlU  not  damage 
hto  standing  with  the  Administration. 

The  crisU  In  economics  haa  alao  been  dis- 
guised by  a  series  of  rationalizations,  some  of 
them  of  no  slight  artistry  In  their  assault  on 
simple  truth  and  logic.  The  most  prominent 
example  is  the  emergence  of  the  permanent 
inertial  force  theory  of  Inflatton.  This  con- 
venient doctrine  I  beltove  to  be  original  with 
economlata  in  the  praeent  Adminiatratlon. 
It  holds  that  once  inflation  establishes  it- 
self m  the  eoooomy,  it  will,  by  its  great 
Inertial  power,  continue  despite  the  moat 
vigoroua  counter-inflationary  policies  that 
may  be  brought  to  bear.  And  it  may.  Indeed, 
get  worse  without  any  blame  for  ineffective- 
nees  attaching  to  these  policies.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  doctrine,  the  Administration 
econonUsts  contend  that  the  present  in- 
flation is  to  be  blamed  more  or  less  exclu- 
sively on  the  defldt  financing  of  the  prevl- 
o\ia  Administration.  This  year's  Economic 
Report  begins  with  the  sentence:  "1970  was 
the  year  when  we  paid  for  the  excesses  of 
1M6,  1967  and  1968."  And  although  Infla- 
tion has  greatly  worsened  under  the  pres- 
ent Administration,  it  has  reaUy  gotten  bet- 
ter because  theee  policies  have  been  overcom- 
ing the  Inertial  force  which  Inflation  had 
established.  It  follows  from  this  doctrine 
that  what  happens  to  prices  in  the  next  Ad- 
ministration wlU  all  be  decided  In  these 
years  by  Mr.  Nixon.  It  is  bard  to  know  what 
to  say  about  such  nonsense;  perhaps  it  Is 
suflldent  to  observe  that  it  has  no  sanction 
in  any  known  economic  model.  It  Is.  in  fact, 
a  transparent  device  for  evading  responsi- 
bility for  policies  that  do  not  work.  It  is  the 
wage-price  spiral  that  primarily  has  defeated 
the  Administration  efforts  to  prevent  Infla- 
tion. If  anything  had  an  inertial  effect  on 
inflation,  it  was  Mr.  Nixon's  proclamation 
of  a  hands-off  attitude  on  wages  and  prices 
when  he  took  office  in  1969,  with  the  sanc- 
tion this  gave  to  unions  and  corporations 
to  practice  jungle  law  in  these  matters. 

Serving  also  as  an  excuse  for  not  facing 
up  to  the  wage-price  problem  is  the  argu- 
ment that  any  overt  action  in  this  area  will 
Interfere  with  the  natural  operation  of  the 
market — and  that  it  wUI  Invite  a  black  mar- 
ket. This  argument,  also.  Is  unworthy  of  any 
reputable  economist.  The  problem  of  cost- 
push  Inflation  arises  only  because  the  unions 
have  the  power  to  t>argaln  for,  i.e..  set,  wages 
that  are  In  excess  of  productional  gaiiis,  and 
corporations,  the  power  to  set  prices  that 
pass  the  resulting  cost  increase  (usually  with 
something  more)  on  to  the  public.  The  prob- 
lem arises.  In  other  words,  l>ecauae  there  is 
already  private  wage-  and  price-flxlng.  The 
market  isn't  allocating  resources;  it  is  the 
unions  and  the  corporations  that  are  doing 
so.  Thus  the  appeal  to  the  market  to  a  dis- 
guise for  inaction.  The  specter  of  the  black 
market  is  also  a  fraud.  Controls  are  not  a 
substitute  for  a  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
that  mamtalns  a  general  balance  between 
aggregate  demand  and  supply;  no  sensible 
economist  so  regards  them.  They  are  an  ea- 
sential  supplement  to  such  a  policy,  one 
that  keepa  it  from  being  deatroyed  by  cost- 
push  Inflation.  If  demand  and  supply  are 
in  balance — If  there  to  no  excess  of  demand 
in  search  of  goods — ^thsre  wUl  be  uo  blaek 
market. 

Another  consequence  of  the  present  ortoto 
tn  economic  policy  to  the  effort  to  convert 
failure  Into  success  by  resort  to  psychological 
measuraa— by  the  use  of  faith,  hope,  pradio- 


tlon  and  appeal  for  poaitive  thooght  aa  in- 
stnunents  of  policy.  Thara  devioea,  it  may  be 
obaerved,  were  also  extensively  used,  in  a 
aenra  pioneered,  by  Mr.  Hoover.  For  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years,  prtam  atahiUty  has  bean 
parsistenUy  pictured,  ra  waa  raoovery  forty 
yeara  ago,  aa  Juat  around  the  next  comar. 
For  the  last  year  and  a  half,  the  aame  pros- 
pect haa  been  held  forth  on  aoiployment. 
Statistics  that  seemed  to  suggest  progrea 
have  been  brightly  fratured;  any  retrograde 
tendendea  have  been  paassd  over  in  duU  and 
heavy  silence.  One  to  tempted  to  suppora 
that  part  of  thto  policy  derives  from  the 
President's  unquestionaUy  very  wbolesoma 
interest  in  spectator  q>orts.  The  footbaU  tan 
has  alwaya  attaohed  a  aomewhat  exaggarated 
importanee  to  the  Impact  of  the  oheerli^ 
aaotlon  on  the  outcome  of  the  game.  In 
any  case,  we  are  by  way  of  learning  onoe 
more  that  psychological  factors  are  not  very 
Important  in  buainees  behavior.  It  to  flrm 
ordeiB  derived  from  effective  demand  that 
count.  Kven  so  drastic  a  step  aa  the  recent 
changing  of  cheerleaders — of  pulling  Dr. 
MoCracken  out  of  the  game  plan  and  aendlng 
John  OonnaUy  in — ^wlll  not,  one  may  aafely 
predict,  make  much  difference. 

U  I  might  be  allowed  one  mildly  partisan 
comment,  I  do  not  think  It  to  even  sound 
pOUtica.  One  can  understand  why,  given  the 
preeent  atate  of  the  economy,  and  with  an 
election  in  prospect,  the  President  would 
wish  to  have  It  Idantlflad  in  aU  public  uttar- 
anoea  with  a  Democrat.  But  I  would  remind 
the  Preaident  and  my  Republican  frtonds 
that  the  Secretary's  credentiato  aa  a  member 
of  oiur  Party  cannot  be  conaidered  aU  that 
permanent. 
Let  me  now  turn  to  what  to  required. 
There  to  only  one  way  to  have  an  eSectlva 
economic  policy.  That  to  to  leave  the  mone- 
tarists and  flacaltots  to  continue  their  aca- 
demic quarrel  and  reoogniae  that  adequate 
employment  and  reaaonably  stable  prlcea  can 
only  be  reconciled  by  coming  to  grips  with 
the  wage-price  spiral.  That  requires  con- 
troto.  Perhaps  I  will  be  thought  in  thto  sUte- 
ment  to  have  been  a  bit  hard  on  my  friends 
who  serve  a  Republican  Admlntotratlon.  Let 
me  assure  them  that  I  have  even  less  to  say 
for  those  who,  in  aasoctotion  with  Democrats, 
agree  that  cost-push  inflation  to  the  cause  of 
our  difficiilties.  that  the  wage-price  spiral 
must  be  brought  under  control  and  who, 
having  willed  these  ends,  then  resolutely  re- 
fuse to  will  the  means.  The  economist  or 
stateeman  who  identifies  the  nature  of  the 
wage-price  problem  and  then  takea  comfort 
in  the  belief  that  mandatory  controto  can  be 
avoided,  that  the  problem  will  yield  to  incan- 
tation, rhetoric  or  a  uniquely  virtuous  per- 
sonality. Bhould  be  regarded  only  with 
amusement. 

The  first  step  in  getting  an  effactlve  eco- 
nomic policy  must  be  a  general  freese.  Thto 
to  necessary  to  break  the  structure  of  in- 
flationary expectations  on  which  all  coUec- 
tlve  bargaining  now  proceeds.  But  it  to  not 
necessary  to  control  all  wages  and  prices;  the 
main  burden  of  that  taak,  as  I  have  said,  still 
rests  with  the  oontnd  of  aggregate  demand. 
It  to  only  necessary  to  control  where  wages 
act  on  the  prices  of  firms  that  have  i>ower 
in  their  markets  and  prices  act  on  the  bar- 
gaining of  unions.  The  permanent  oontrol, 
which  ahould  be  worked  out  In  the  wake  of 
the  temporary  freera,  need  only  extend  to 
a  few  thousand  corporaitlons  and  a  few  hun- 
dred collective  bargaining  contracts. 

Onoe  the  wage-prioa  aptnd  to  tied  down, 
the  next  atep  to  to  aspaad  amployment.  TUs 
should  be  done  by  mraauraa  that  Involve  the 
ahorteat  poaalMa  Unlsaffa  m  between  govern- 
mental expandMnraa  and  Jota.  Ilie  first 
olalm  ahould  be  funda  for  paaalag  uittan 
and  waUara  raquliemanta.  And  Z  would  plaoe 
^Mdal  aUuaa  on  publlo  aarvloe  employment— 
on  provldlnff  tonda  wMl  beyond  the  neant 
atap  to  enabto  tba  otttaa  wlUah  ara  m  orgaot 
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need  of  maopoarer  to  be  enyluyara  of  laat 
resort.  Partloular  attention  must  atoo  be  ao- 
oordad  to  the  new  problem  of  the  afloent 
unen^loyed.  Here  the  emphaato  should  be 
on  dlraot  eii4>loyment  in  education,  uitoan 
rehablUtatloQ  and  other  civilian  funotkma.  I 
would  hope  that  tha  Oongraaa  would  be  vary 
leatotant  to  trtckUng  down  expendlturaa  and 
soclallam  for  the  rich,  such  aa  that  mani- 
fested in  the  loan  guarantra  to  T<nokheed. 
Interaat  ratea.  alnoe  they  no  longer  antici- 
pate inllaitlon,  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Ilito 
doea  not  mean,  let  ma  repeat,  that  aggvagala 
demand  may  be  allowed  to  outrun  aapply. 

Olven  the  preesure  of  social  need,  thera 
should  be  no  talk  of  any  kind  of  tax  reduc- 
tion. Thto.  Uke  loane  to  mdlgent  corporatlona 
and  aooelerated  depreelatton  aUowanoea.  to 
atoo  social  action  for  tike  rich.  It  to  a  very 
inefllolent  way  of  expanding  the  economy.  I 
would  also  be  atnm^y  oppoaed  to  any  revival 
of  the  investment  credit.  Thla  to  a  poor  eoo- 
nomlc  device  whloh  worka  beat  whan  invest- 
ment to  atixmg  and  it  iant  needed  and  worka 
worst  when  inveatment  to  depreased  and  H  to 
needed. 

The  hard  dectoion,  needlaaa  to  aay.  to  that 
involving  controto.  It  to  a  lot  leaa  hard  in  the 
United  States  than,  for  example,  Britain,  for 
we  have  a  praotlcal-mlnded  labor  movement 
which,  given  equitable  applleatton  of  the 
controto,  accepts  the  need.  No  Brltlah,  and 
very  few  continental,  trade  union  leadoia  are 
as  sensible  on  thto  matter  aa  George  Meany. 
The  barrier  to  noi  the  unions  or  tnialneaa 
men,  but  the  Intelleotual  vested  interest — 
the  terrible  wrench  thto  action  involvaa  for 
thoM  whoae  mental  e^>ital  to  tied  vp  in  the 
belief  that  flaeal  and  monetary  policy  ara 
suflldent.  that  the  market  to  stUl  virginal, 
and  that  the  real  drtiate  to  betwaen  the  effect 
of  money  supply  and  the  budget.  We  must 
all  have  sympathy  for  men  whora  ideaa  ara 
being  so  mtranalgenUy  dtooarded  by  history. 
But  we  do  not  minimise  their  suffering  by 
prolonging  the  agony.  And  we  must  consider 
the  cost  to  the  country  as  well. 

(From  the  Waahlngton  Poet,  December  1970] 

A  Pctj.  EnPLOTicxirr  PxoaaAic 

(By  Gardiner  C.  Means) 

The  first  phase  of  President  Nixon's  game 
plan  to  control  InfUtlon  has  already  proved 
a  failure.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
planned  reduction  in  production  and  em- 
ployment has  been  exceeded,  inflation  has 
not  been  thought  under  oootroL  Prlcea  In 
the  more  concentrated  markets  such  as  autoa 
and  steel  continue  to  rlM  although  thto  riae 
has  been  masked  by  the  faU  in  oonopetitlve 
market  prices  such  aa  thoae  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, foods  and  lumber.  Nor  to  the  plan  like- 
ly to  bring  such  admlntotratlve  Inflation 
imder  control. 

Thto  presents  the  country  with  the  need 
for  an  emergency  program  to  get  us  back 
to  full  employment  under  oondltlooa  which 
recognize  the  reasons  for  the  failura  of  the 
President's  game  pton  and  take  into  oon- 
alderatlon  what  would  be  required  to  re- 
strain the  kind  of  inflation  we  have  been 
experiencing. 

I.  WBT  TBX  KIXOI*  OAMB  VLAX  WILL  OOMTDTDX 

TO  ran. 
The  Prealdent's  game  i^an  to  designed  in 
terms  of  claaaloal  textbook  theory  under 
which  almultaneoua  receealon  and  «"<'«'^«^^ 
are  theoretloaUy  impoaaible.  It  treata  the 
inflation  of  recent  yeara  aa  eddy  a  product  of 
exceea  demand  and  a  reaultlng  "pervadve 
tnftotlon-mindedneaa".  Yet  by  the  end  of 
1969,  excesdve  demand  had  been  largely 
eliminated  through  the  budget  atuplus  be- 
queathed to  the  preeent  Administration  and 
by  the  Federal  Beaerve'a  leatrictive  monetary 
policies.  The  main  problem  aa  ooncdved  in 
the  game  plan  was  to  kill  the  "pervasive  in- 
ftotion-mlndediMsa". 


The  plan  waa  to  contract  aggretate  d»- 
mand  to  a  point  weU  baiow  that  needed  to 
support  fuU  employment,  hold  tt  weU  below 
the  tuU  an^Hoyment  level  for  two  yean,  and 
than  eaqmnd  it  to  bring  production  up  to  ita 
potential  by  early  1973,  a  goal  now  apparently 
ravtoed  to  mld-lSTS. 

Tlito  game  plan  takea  no  account  of  the 
actual  behavior  of  admlntotared  prlcaa  aad 
wage  ratea  In  the  Industrtea  tn  which  Mg 
bualneea  and  big  labor  ptoy  a  major  role. 
Past  expertence  haa  ahown  that  even  where 
thera  to  exeeedve  unemployment,  the  prlcaa 
in  ttM  more  concentrated  Induatitaa  ara 
likely  to  rise.  Tlito  to  being  conflrmad  cur- 
rently by  the  oontlnuad  nee  of  administered 
prices  while  market  prlcea  go  down. 

In  the  last  three  months  four  important 
market-domlnaited  oategorles,  (farm  prod- 
ucts, food,  lumber,  produeta  and  non-fer- 
rous metato)  have  gone  down  an  average  of 
a.6  per  cent,  or  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a 
year,  while  four  Inqxvtant  admlnlatration- 
domlnaited  categories  (sted,  machinery, 
automobiles  and  ncm-mstalllc  mlnerato) 
have  gone  up  an  average  of  2.4  per  cent  or 
at  the  rate  of  9.6  per  cent  a  year.  Further- 
more, tha  admlnlstered-prlce  Inoreaaea  can- 
not generally  be  attributed  to  wage  in- 
creases. The  Department  of  Oommerce  Index 
of  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output  for  the  cor- 
pwate  seotcM-  shows  no  significant  Increase 
in  the  last  two  quarters  whUe  according  to 
the  Survey  of  Current  Busimst  the  improve- 
ment in  proflts  in  the  third  quarter  waa  to 
a  considerable  extent  due  to  expansion  of 
proflt  margins.  It  to  thto  administrative  In- 
flation which  to  at  the  root  of  the  modem 
inflation  problem  and  to  not  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  President's  game  pton. 

Even  If  the  plan  could  be  successful,  it 
would  be  a  highly  expensive  way  to  control 
inflation.  It  calto  for  scmethlng  like  flve  mil- 
lion man  years  of  idle  manpoww  and  some 
$66  billion  of  potential  production  thrown 
away.  The  hardships  on  Individuals  and  the 
costs  of  sodal  disruption  ooxild  easily  make 
the  planned  coat  $100  bllUon. 

However,  there  to  no  reason  to  expect  that 
the  prolonged  period  of  stagnation  contem- 
ptoted  in  the  plan  would  eliminate  admlnia- 
tratlve  inflation.  In  spite  of  exceeding  the 
planned  contraction,  there  to  no  sign  of 
a  decline  in  the  rate  of  price  Increase  in  the 
man  concentrated  markets.  And  when  de- 
mand to  expanded  to  achieve  full  employ- 
ment in  the  future,  thto  would  not  only  cause 
a  legitimate  rtoe  in  market-dominated  prices, 
but  wouldd  reinforce  the  process  of  adminis- 
trative Inflation  long  before  full  employ- 
ment was  reached.  Such  inflation  grows  out 
of  the  use  of  market  power  and  cannot  be 
controlled  through  monetary  and  fiscal  meas- 
ures. Thto  lesson  to  being  learned  in  all  of 
the  major  Industrial  countries. 

The  Preeldenit's  game  plan  to  thus  not  only 
criminally  wasteful  of  human  and  material 
resources  but  bound  to  fall. 

n.  WHAT  MXBW  TO  BS  DOMX 

Because  monetary  and  flaeal  measures 
alone  caonot  bring  about  both  full  tmpioj- 
ment  and  price  stability,  the  country  to  faced 
with  two  problems;  the  immediate  neoeeslty 
of  getting  back  to  fuU  anq;>loyment  as  quickly 
aa  poadble  with  minimum  inflation,  and  the 
longer  run  task  of  maintaining  full  em|)loy- 
ment  without  inflation. 

The  first  to  eesentlally  an  emergency  prob- 
lem which  can  be  tackled  by  measures  i^lch 
might  not  be  feadble  or  effective  In  the  long 
run. 

It  has  taken  the  present  Administration's 
planned  contraction  less  than  12  months  to 
bring  the  economy  from  3.4  per  cent  unem- 
ployment to  its  present  levd  of  stagnatian. 
An  emergency  expansion  program  ahould  aim 
to  get  back  to  8.4  per  cent  unemployment 
within  a  year. 

The  means  for  expanding  aggregate  de- 


mand are  weU  understood.  The  Mg  prob- 
lem requiring  a  new  approach  to  how  to  dt 
on  the  lid  of  administered  prlcea  whUe  the 
expansion  goes  on. 

Controlling  administrative  inflation  ahould 
not  be  confuaed  with  hddlng  down  prlcea  In 
a  demand  Inflation,  The  head  of  steam  gen- 
erated by  eaoeaa  demand  to  hard  to  oontrd, 
and,  if  contained,  to  llkdy  to  produce  infla- 
tion when  the  controto  ara  removed. 

Administrative  inftotlon,  on  the  other 
hand,  results  from  the  very  condderahle 
area  of  discretion  involved  in  the  setting 
of  prices  and  the  arriving  at  wage  rates  by 
big  budness  and  big  labor.  The  problem  of 
contrd  to  to  limit  the  arWtrarg  use  of  mar- 
ket poarer  wlthm  thto  area  of  dtocretlon. 

Thera  to  good  reasoa  why  big  business  and 
big  labor  should  be  wlUij^  to  accept  guid- 
ance m  thto  field  in  order  to  avoid  Inflation. 
Each  business  and  each  union  has  a  strong 
Interaat  In  aeeing  that  eoerybody  else  naee 
maitot  power  respondbly.  But  acting  alone 
their  specific  interest  In  higher  prices  and 
wagea  for  themsdvea  leads  to  Inflatlanary  m- 
creasea  and  only  government  can  give  the 
coordlnatlcA  necessary  to  achieve  thdr  com- 
mon Interest. 

Two  peace-time  experimcea  with  economic 
guidance  by  govonment  mdlcate  the  poa- 
dbillty  of  ita  success. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  great  depresdon, 
Preddent  Hoover  called  in  the  leaden  of  big 
business  and  persuaded  them,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  prosperity  for  all.  to  agree  not  to  cut 
wage  rates.  Thto  was  befora  the  days  of  big 
unions,  yet  big  business  kept  its  promise.  It 
was  not  until  the  bualneas  contraction  bad 
been  going  on  for  over  two  yean  that  big 
business  began  to  dash  wages.  If  Preddent 
Hoover  had  supported  thto  wage  guidance 
with  the  appropriate  mtmetary  and  fiscal 
measures  to  expand  demand,  it  might  have 
been  one  of  the  moat  q>eetaeular  counter- 
cyclical programa  on  record. 

Tlie  second  case  Involvea  the  Kennedy 
Guldeposta.  Preddent  Kennedy  caUed  on 
both  labor  and  management  to  abide  by 
wage  and  price  guldeposta  in  a  period  In 
which  be  was  attempting  to  expand  aggre- 
gate demand  in  order  to  achieve  full  pro- 
duction aad  en4>loyment.  Big  labor  adhered 
to  the  Guld^KJsU  for  i4>proxlmately  three 
yean,  so  that  labor  coat  per  uiUt  of  red  In- 
dustrid  ou^>ut  aotuaUy  went  down.  Manage- 
ment alao  adhered  to  the  guldeposta  to  a 
oondderable  extent  though  not  as  closely  as 
labOT. 

In  the  end.  labor  eaaaad  to  fdlow  the 
guldeposta  because  ot  a  baalc  flaw  In  ttielr 
deaign.  The  wage  guidepoet  took  account 
only  of  Inoreaaea  In  productivity  and  faOed 
to  make  aUowanoe  for  increaaas  in  oost  of 
living  which  resulted  fr«n  a  legitimate  rtoe 
in  market-dominated  prlcaa.  Becanae  of  thto 
flaw,  labor  lost  nearly  half  of  the  produc- 
tivity gains  to  which  It  was  entitled  befora 
it  departed  from  the  guldepost.  IT  the  Ken- 
nedy plan  had  Induded  a  suitable  oost  of 
Uving  provldon  and  if  managament  had  oo- 
operated  more  doeely,  the  reflation  plan 
oould  have  been  an  outstanding  sncoeas  in- 
stead of  cmly  a  parttol  one. 

The  emergency  program  suggested  bdow 
would  tndld  on  the  common  Interest  in 
achieving  fuU  employment  and  mtT>im«tt»g 
inflation.  It  would  provide  price  and  wage 
guidance  as  to  what  increases  were  legiti- 
mate. It  would  focxis  on  the  actions  of  big 
buainees  and  big  labor.  It  would  um  the 
power  of  pubUahed  analyato  and  public  opin- 
ion to  encourage  adherence  to  the  program. 

Purthermora  the  program  would  be  based 
on  a  dear  recognition  that  the  preeent  situa- 
tion to  indeed  an  emergency.  It  Is  certainly 
an  emergency  for  the  mora  than  four  miUloii 
persona  currently  looking  for  work  and  not 
able  to  find  it.  It  to  dao  an  «nargeney  for 
the  many  buslnaas  flrma  approaching  or 
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tmwt&rUyt  on  th«  odga  of  taitkraptey.  tt  la 
bardlr  •  nonaal  tftimtloii  tor  tttat  half  of 
InOaitrT  tbat  la  opwratlTig  at  l«aa  ttisn  78 
p«r  cent  oC  capacity.  Treatment  a«  an  aoMr- 
geney  will  taellltate  the  adopuan  ta  tam- 
poraryr 


■zvAifsioir  no<au]( 
Itia  main  tutnunanta  propoaad  for 
launching  tlM  program  would  oonslat  of-  1) 
a  Joint  BaaolTitlon  at  tha  Congtaaa.  dlrectad 
to  aU  parUea  at  Intareat,  «i<M.i»^Tig  tha  aco- 
nomle  amargancy  and  pointing  In  general 
terma  to  the  aetlona  i^tproprlate  to  each- 
and  a)  a  alagle  piece  of  new  emerxencr 
legUlMlon  setting  up  a  tenqwrary  Xmer- 
gency  Ooldance  Board  to  prorlda  price  and 
wage  guidance  to  big  bualnaaa  and  Mg  labor 
^iotntrnoluUtmontkeeeoHomleemervemip 
l*^*>lnt  Beaolutkni  by  tha  Oongrea  ooold 

approprtetaly  Btata  tha  elianctar  of  the  emer- 
gency, aet  forth  tha  ahape  at  the  ptocram 
^eh  waa  batng  adoptwl,  outline  the  time 
y^^e  ror  reflation,  aet  a  time  limit  for 
theprogTMn.  can  on  an  tntaraated  partiea  for 
cooperation  and  Indicate  la  general  what 
would  eonatltute  cooperation  for  each 

In  particular,  it  might  request  the  Pres- 
ident to  ean  together  the  leadexB  of  big  busl- 
neaa  aa  did  Fnaldent  Hborer  In  an  eaiUer 
•niergency.  and  llkewlae  the  leaders  of  big 
laborand  ask  each  group  to  agree  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  temfwrary  prlee  and  wage  guid- 
ance board  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency 

On  flacal  poUcy,  the  recommendation  of  the 
OMBD^ttee  for  ■oonomlc  Dertiopment  might 
be  adopted.  It  calls  for  a  budget  that  should 
be  allttle  more  than  balanced  at  full  enmloy- 
ment  but  would  run  an  Intentional  deficit  at 
leas  than  full  employment.  Or  during  the 
^ergency,  an  even  greater  but  temporary 
deficit  might  be  aimed  at  In  order  to  reduce 
the  extent  of  the  monetary  expansion  that 
wwUd  be  required.  On  monetary  poUcy  the 
Joint  Beeolutlon  could  ^>propnately  dlreet 

^K^ll!!^..^?"!!*  ■°*^-  *>  *°  eooperate 
with  the  Admlnlatratloo  and  the  temporary 
guldaaee  board  m  dealgnlng  and  carrying  out 
an  immediate  reflation  program  and  9)  to 
expand  and  oimtrDl  the  country's  stock  of 
money  to  }ust  support  aggregate  demand  at 
the  level  neceaaary  for  reaching  the  goal  of 
the  emergency  program  In  the  light  of  the 
budget  poUdes  adopted. 

Thenew  legislation  would  set  up  a  new 
and  temporary  agency  which  might  be  caOed 
the  emergency  Ghildance  Board.  The  Board 
could  be  set  up  within  the  administratis 
arm  of  the  Oovemment  or  Independent  of 
the  President  and  dlrecUy  responsible  to  the 
Ooncresa  as  Is  the  VMeral  Iteaenie  Board 
m  either  case.  It  would  be  a  temporary  boaixl 
created  for  the  emergency  period.  In  this  way 
It  couM  be  more  easily  dismantled  at  the  end 
of  the  emergency. 

T^  Board  ahoold  be  ooD^xjaed  of  a  amaU 
group  of  dMlngidBhed  IndtvMuala  rsapected 
by  baateaaa,  later  and  coaaamarB  but  not 
rq^eaaatlac  tbm»  aarattt  intareata.  with  a 
ohalzmaa  w«D  vaned  In  the  operatlaoa  of 


"g**  Boajfd  would  pNeumably  hsve  no 
powers  to  foroe  partleolar  price  or  wage  ac- 
*'o«>*-  Brthar,  tta  affeotlvenaaa  would  depend 
on  tte  acraament  of  Mg  bnstnsaa  and  big 
later  to  oooperate.  on  the  fUmaaa  of  ite 
g°*«M««— .  CO  the  pubUoaftlon  of  the  re- 
portsto  It  by  Ug  bnslnaaa  and  Mg  labor 
JnaWytec  propoaed  or  actual  prloa  or  wage 
meraaaea.  and.  In  veelal  oaaaa,  a  Board  rec- 
ommending against  aoeh  inoreaaaa  or  for  a 
roObaA.  It  ateakl.  hoifVTer.  have  power  to 
anhposna  raeordi  for  osa  In  extreme  eases. 

Tn»  raapooalUUty  of  tha  Board  might 
properly  te  limited  to  pricing  In  the  more 
oooeenteatad  Industitoa.  The  legUlatlan  set- 
ting forth  Its  powers  and  rsq^analblllttas 
might  vaeify,  for  caaunple.  that  the  Board 
-~*  ba  ooBOKnad  with  aof»aTitlal  price 
by  any  boamaaa  having  MseU  of, 


•bait  baUoB  dollars  or  mora  and  with 
any  boMnaa  aapplylvc  aay.  thirty  par  oant 
of  any  anhf  ntlal  marks*.  It 
oamad  with  pttoa  -rniiii  by 

tarprtsaa  taaatag.  say.  glOO  mllltao . 

snpplytnc.  *b7>  10  P*'  eoU  of  aay  aidwtaDtlal 
maikat.  provided  that  etther  the  bnlnem 
voluntartly  aoeapta  aoeh  gnldanoa  or  an  ex- 
■mlasr  of  the  Board  makes  a  finding  that 
each  gnldaaoe  la  aasentlsi  to  the  sucoaaa  of 
the  program. 

1'lM  Board  aboold  be  empowered  to  require 
thrtMy  bfistneas  or  ualon  aiH>]eet  to  Ita 
•nierpney  gnldaaoe  liiould  file  aa  economic 
J^wttfleaMcm  for  any  substantial  prloe  or 
wgattiwaass  Involvhig  a  sobstantlal  vtdume 
of  uutinik. 

Ih  order  not  to  be  overwhdmed  with  an 
exoaaslve  number  of  eaeea.  Mm  Board  would 
need  to  develop  proueduree  for  seteeOng  the 
mora  signlfleaat  eases  whMi  require  Board 
Jodgmeat  aad  raeommendatlon.  thoae  to  be 
haadled  throogh  piriNio  bearing  aad  at- 
taoteat  pubUdy  and  thoae  for  whlAh  staff 
oooaultaUon  and  negotUtlon  would  Mjoear 
sufldent.  -it— 

Large  Institutions,  corporate  or  union,  are 
not  Immune  to  public  opinion.  Their  leaders 
know  that  their  very  size  makes  them  vul- 
nerable. The  findings  of  a  distinguished 
board  are  likely  to  have  considerable  persxia- 
slve  effect.  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that, 
fbr  the  limited  duration  of  the  emergency! 
they  would  respond  with  the  degree  of  co- 
operation necessary  to  make  this  an  effective 
device  for  restraining  administrative  Infla- 
tion during  the  period  of  refiation. 

n.  LONG  BUN  POUCT 

The  emergency  measures  should  not  be 
expected  to  resolve  the  long  term  problem 
of  administrative  Inflation  which  will  still 
persist  after  the  emergency  has  been  over- 
come. 

In  the  absence  of  some  new  program,  the 
country  will  constanUy  be  faced  with  the 
dilenuna  of  inflation  and  unemployment. 
Actually  an  economy  which  Is  running  well 
should  have  neither  Inflation  nor  serious  un- 
employment. Those  who  suggest  that  a  2  or 
8  per  cent  annual  rise  In  prices  Is  acceptable 
are  simply  not  looking  for  a  well-running 
economy.  Likewise  those  who  accept  3.4  per 
cent  unemployment  as  anything  except  an 
Interim  goal  are  accepting  a  badly  running 
economy.  They  are  saying  that,  rather  than 
Interfere  with  the  abuse  of  market  power 
they  are  satlsfled  that  there  should  con- 
tinuously be  more  than  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion workers  looking  for  work  and  unable  to 
find  it;  that  the  country  should  aim  to  throw 
away  some  20  billion  dollars  of  potential 
production  a  year;  atul  that  the  burden  of 
avoiding  inflaticm  should  be  placed  on  those 
least  able  to  bear  it.  The  emergency  guid- 
ance program  and  Its  success  or  failure 
should  give  us  clues  as  to  the  permanent 
Institutional  changes  which  might  be  needed 
to  provide  a  well-running  free  enterprise 
system  In  the  presence  of  substantial  mar- 
ket power  in  the  more  concentrated  Indus- 
tries. 

[Prom  the  Wkahlngton  Star,  July  81,  1971] 

Wkt    Not     ExTxaacxirr    Wira     Economic 

RncxDOa? 

(By  William  P.  Buokley.  Jr.) 

While  It  Is  not  clear  what  President  Nixon 
will  acoompllah  by  his  oonvulslve  Pta  Bast- 
em  policies,  a  distinction  needs  to  be  made 
between  titase  and  hla  domeatle  poUdea.  to- 
wards which  his  cntlfls.  temporarily  oon- 
founded,  are  turning  their  fire. 

Those  who  desire  employment  and  oant 
find  It  would  be  grateful  If  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration found  the  means  to  help  them. 
Thoae  who  suffer  from  Inflation  would  be 
grateful  to  Nlzon  for  a  doUar  whose  buying 
power  ceased  to  dladpate.  So  that  It  re- 


aalaa  the  qoaetlon:  Doea  Mtaon  know  what 
to  do  about  tha  aoagy  eeonomlo  sltnattonT 

OMMsemlng  his  problema.  a  faw  otearva- 
tlona: 

1.  It  beeomea  dear  what  la  ttoe  admlnlstn- 
turn's  attitude  towards  thoae  Uutaatrlaa  m 
the  United  Statea  wboae  Impovsrlshmont 
means  a  startling  rise  In  unen^jloynient' 
Hdp  them. 

m  other  times,  to  hrtp  the  mduetrtea  di- 
rectly would  have  been  ndther  the  New  Deal 
answer  nor  the  answer  of  the  dasdcal  econ- 
omlsta.  The  New  Deal's  answer  was  direct  In- 
tervention la  britalf  of  the  uaempk^ed. 
The  olaaslelsrta'  answer  was:  hands  off  the 
situation. 

Mamloe  ataaa,  secretary  of  commsroe.  in 
disnwsslng  the  teatUe  sitaattan  a  year  or  ao 
ago  waa  altogether  blunt  about  It.  If  Japancae 
Importa  continued  at  the  current  rate,  100,- 
000  Americana  per  year  would  be  oast  Into 
unemployment. 

Now.  he  said,  since  It  la  government  policy 
to  inovlde  wrtfare  fbr  thoee  who  need  It.  It  Is 
manlfisaCly  more  effldent  to  protect  them 
in  their  Jobs,  and  allow  foreign  competition 
to  displace  them  only  gradiiaUy,  rather  than 
to  permit  them  to  be  unemployed  suddenly 
greatly  aggravating  the  problem  of  flndhig 
newjoba. 

lliua.  In  coming  out  for  a  flexible  tariff 
pdley,  he  spoke  the  mind  of  the  administra- 
tion clearly:  Use  existing  organisms  of  em- 
ployment. In  order  to  soften  the  blow.  The 
operative  ImperattveT  Social  welfare. 

It  la  exactly  the  same  thing  wltli  Look- 


2.  The  great  swltdi  of  the  past  generation  Is 
from  private  to  pubUc  InltUtlve.  Nixon's  as- 
sun^itlon  that  only  4  pereent  Is  a  tolarable 
unenxploymettt  rats  meaiu  ttiat  the  stlmnliH 
to  proTflde  employment  for  the  durerenee  be- 
tween 4  percent  aad  the  currently  unem- 
ployad  8.8  percent  haa  got  to  ocom  from 
somewtisre. 

under  the  new  dispensations,  the  Initiative 
Is  the  government's.  In  yesteryear.  It  would 
have  been  the  prlvwte  sector's.  But  the  old 
mobility  is  gone.  For  one  thing,  the  average 
American  has  been  willing  to  trade  off  more 
and  more  of  his  salary  In  return  for  welfare 
measures,  public  and  private. 

The  cost  to  American  employers  of  fringe 
benefits  Is  a  staggering  30  percent  of  the 
payroll.  The  cost  to  the  various  governments, 
local,  stMte,  and  federal,  of  all  services 
rendered  Is  In  the  vldnlty  of  35  percent.  One 
gradually  deduces  from  the  relative  appor- 
tionment of  responsibility  that  neecssarlly 
the  Initiative  devtdves  upon  the  government, 
"niere  lent  enough  slack  In  the  private  sector. 
Assume,  for  one  minute,  that  Congress 
were  Instantly  to:  a)  reduce  corporate  taxes 
by  25  percent:  b)  abolish  unemployment 
benefits  altogether.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
old,  the  disabled,  dependent  children,  would 
still  receive  care.  But  the  private  sector  would 
rush  to  expand,  even  as  the  unemployed 
rushed  to  seek  work,  never  mind  the  union 
scale.  How  far  away  such  free  market  solu- 
tions appear.  The  psychology  of  welfarism 
dominates. 

3.  Nixon's  critics  are  determined  to  bold 
out  wage  and  price  controls  (an  "Incomss 
policy."  as  they  nowadaya  call  It)  aa  the  deus 
ex  machine.  The  elassldsts  Insist  It  wouldn't 
work,  that  indsed  It  would  cause  great 
barm.  I  wonder,  mightn't  It  be  worth  trying? 
The  free  market  analysis  is  lutt  wrong,  but 
is  there  a  better  opportunity  to  discredit  tbe 
price  control  theory  than  tbe  current  onet 

Inasmuch  aa  unemployment  stays  tbe 
same,  the  national  defldt  approaches 
q>ectacular  raaobes,  InflaUon  goea  robustiy 
forward:  Why  not  experlmentf  It  would  be 
no  more  sboeldng.  at  the  domeetle  levtf ,  than 
the  reoognltlon  of  Bed  China  at  the  foielgn 
levd. 

If  we  are  so  far  Into  welfarlan  that  we 
cannot  seek  out  rlawwlcal  solutions,  why  not 
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sdmlt  Mt  Aad  foroe  a  confrontation  with  the 
results  of  tbe  uuly  managed,  totally  man- 
Bged  economy?  Even  If,  after  we  were 
through,  we  were  to  dlaoovsr  that  about  tbe 
only  flreedom  we  have  left,  la  to  steal  secret 
papers? 

(Prom  tbe  Waahlngton  Star,  July  80,  1071) 
EcoNomc  Oaum  Plan  Oobs  Awar 

President  Nixon's  economic  poUcy  Is  very 
clearly  in  danger  of  running  off  tbe  tracks. 
He  has  been  unable  to  contrd  Inflation,  gov- 
ernment spending  and  the  size  of  tbe  defldt. 
Inside  bis  administration  oontroversles  flare 
and  there  may  be  a  blowup. 

With  tbe  cost  of  living  rising  In  pursuit 
of  inflationary  wage  settlements,  the  budget 
has  gotten  out  of  control  again. 

TreasiU7  Secretary  John  Connally  blandly 
confessed  that  the  federal  defldt  for  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended  would  approach  826 
bUlion.  The  flnal  figure  was  828.3  billion,  the 
administration  announced  jresterday. 

Por  the  new  fiscal  year  heaven  knowa  what 
It  will  run  to,  probably  another  $18  or  820 
billion  or  more,  and  In  any  case  far  more 
than  the  President  estimated  when  he  sub- 
mitted his  budget  figures  to  Congress  in 
January. 

No  one  needs  a  fixation  on  budget  bal- 
andng  to  realize  that  something  Is  wrong 
when  the  government's  chief  flnandal  ofllcers 
can't  c<»ne  within  88  or  810  billion  of  esti- 
mating how  much  tbe  government  will 
spend. 

Nor  is  a  PhJ>.  In  economics  much  hdp  In 
explaining  why  the  Nixon  policies  aren't 
working  as  they  are  supposed  to.  Unemploy- 
ment and  Idle  industrial  capadty  have  failed 
to  halt  the  rises  In  both  prices  and  wages,  as 
It  was  supposed  they  would  and  as  would 
seem  natural.  This  could  go  on  a  long  time, 
according  to  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man Arthur  Burns,  who  Is  astonished  as  any- 
one else  over  the  mulishness  of  the  country. 

There  are  strong  men  Involved  now  in  eco- 
nomic policy.  One  of  them  is  Burns.  Another 
is  Connally.  They  do  not  agree.  Bums  says 
we  aren't  "tafcing  progress  against  Inflation. 
Connally  says  we  are.  Bums  wants  wage  and 
price  restraints.  Connally  is  the  spokesman 
for  doing  nothing  that  is  not  already  being 
done. 

This  is  reminiscent  of  conditions  in  tbe 
Johnson  administration  which  Nixon  so 
severely  criticized  In  the  presidential  cam- 
paign. Nixon  charged  then  that  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Wil- 
liam McCheaney  Martin,  had  "been  left  hold- 
ing the  bag"  by  President  Johnson. 

By  refusing  to  put  the  nation's  fiscal  af- 
fairs in  order,  Johnson  forced  Btortln  to  as- 
sume the  whole  responsibility  for  curbing 
Inflation,  Nixon  charged.  That  resulted  In 
a  "stop-and-go"  policy  of  monetary  re- 
straint and  ease  "in  which  every  attempt  to 
slow  down  the  expansion  erf  the  money  sup- 
ply has  been  defeated  by  the  urgent  neces- 
sity to  finance  the  Treasury's  huge  deficits," 
Nlzon  charged. 

The  Treasury  is  still  having  huge  defldts 
and  holding  back  Inflation  stlU  seems  to  be 
the  main  concern  of  tbe  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Nixon,  at  the  pree- 
ent  pace,  may  rival  Johnson  in  building  up 
the  huge  deflcits  which  he  says  brought  on 
the  inflation  spiral  be  Inherited. 

But  Bums  has  warned  that  if  he  has  bis 
way  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  not 
charge  up  the  money  supply  to  give  Nixon 
the  "very  good  year"  he  desires  in  1972  If  that 
means  continuing  tbe  present  rate  of  expan- 
sion. 

If  anything.  It  Is  ei^Mcted  that  Bums  will 
try  to  tighten  up  credit  if  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration doean't  move  toward  wage  and  price 
restraints. 

With  inflation  proceeding  "at  a  both  unac- 
ceptable and  dangerous  rate."  Burns  is  be- 
coming increasingly  Insistent  on  eetabllsb- 


ment  of  a  board  which  would  peas  on  ma)ar 
wage  and  price  decisions  before  they  are  put 
into  effect  In  private  Indus^. 

How  much  good  this  would  do  is,  (tf 
course,  debatable.  The  moral  effect  ot  gov- 
ernment disapproval  of  wage  and  price  de- 
cisions has  worn  pretty  thin.  But  it  would  be 
a  beginning  of  what  is  called  an  "Incomes 
policy"  on  the  British  pattern  and  mlf^t 
ultimatdy  lead  to  greater  government  Inter- 
vention in  s\K;h  decisions. 

How  long  Nixon  can  bold  out  against  such 
Intervention  will  quite  evidently  depend  on 
the  course  of  economic  events  which  are 
not  easily  predictable  In  tbe  light  of  experi- 
ence. 

Nothing  like  a  835  bUUon  deficit  was  In  the 
Nixon  "game  plan"  when  he  took  office.  He 
was  tjilking  then  about  cutting  back  ex- 
penses and  pursuing  "sound"  fiscal  policies — 
not  necessarily  a  balanced  budget  all  tbe 
time  but  notblng  like  tbe  Johnson  runaway 
budgets. 

That's  all  down  the  spout  now.  No  confi- 
dent White  House  pronouncements  have 
changed  the  figures  on  consumer  i>rioe  rises, 
and  everybody  knows  It  In  his  own  pocket- 
book. 

[Prom  the  Waahlngton  Star,  July  31,  1971] 

Economic  "GUmx  Plan"  Fix>tn(oxae 

(By  IfUton  Vlorst) 

President  Nixon  may  be  thinking  of  going 
to  Peking  to  get  re-elected,  but  it  Is  dear 
now  that  bell  be  lo(Alng  over  bis  shoulder 
at  the  economic  statistics  while  he's  away. 

The  most  recent  figures  confirm  what  we 
have  long  known — that  not  only  is  the  ned- 
dent  In  trouble  over  the  economy  but,  what^ 
worse,  he  Is  In  a  painful  and  unprecedented 
dilemma  over  economic  policy. 

After  3Vi  years  of  tbe  Nixon  "game  plan," 
inflation  Is  worse  than  ever.  And  though 
there  has  been  some  economic  recovery  In 
recent  months,  unemployment  has  not  de- 
clined and  general  business  activity  remains 
disappointing. 

To  tbe  bureaucrats  In  Washington,  the 
statistics  represent  a  challenging  but  abstract 
problem.  Some  of  the  wits  in  the  economics 
profession  have  even  coined  the  name  "stag- 
flation" for  tbe  situation. 

But  what  the  statistics  Indicate  In  Ink. 
fiesh -and -blood  testimony  from  around  the 
country  confirms. 

Housewives,  with  more  dollars  to  q>end. 
know  they  can  buy  measurably  leas  with 
them.  Working  men,  even  though  their  In- 
comes may  be  ostensibly  rising,  are  becoming 
Increasingly  apprehensive  about  their  Jobs. 

Unquestionably,  every  layoff  has  a  rippling 
effect — so  that  loss  of  confidence  In  the  ad- 
ministration's capadty  to  manage  the  econ- 
omy far  exoeeda  the  raw  unemployment  per- 
oentagee.  Though  this  loss  of  oonfldenoe 
eludes  the  statisticians,  it  la  something  one 
can  feel  In  the  atmo^here. 

As  much  as  any  politician.  President  Nixon 
understands  this  phenomenon.  He  Is  con- 
vlnoed— quite  rightly,  I  think — ^that  It  cost 
blm  the  election  In  November  1960,  when 
the  last  of  the  Baenhower  reoeaalon  hit 
bottom. 

Arthur  Buma.  even  then  a  top  Etepubllcan 
adviser,  warned  Nixon  In  the  q>rlng  of  1900 
that  he  would  be  defeated  if  the  Eisenhower 
administration  did  not  undertake  a  major 
stimulation  of  the  economy  at  once. 

Nixon  tried  to  persuade  Elsenhower  of  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  policy,  but  the  men  sur- 
rounding tbe  President  then  were  of  a  pre- 
Keyneslan.  traditionally  oonservatlve  Repub- 
lican standi.  They  would  have  none  of  It. 

From  his  bitter  oqierlenee  In  1960,  Nixon 
drew  the  conduslon  that  voters  are  thorough- 
ly Intderant  of  receeslon — and  he  has  often 
said  that,  given  the  diolce.  he'd  much  jKvfsr 
inflation  to  reoeadon  on  election  day. 

His  problem  Is  that  right  now  be  doaoit 
seem  to  have  the  choloe.  He  Is  getting  the 


worst  of  both  Inflation  and 

his  own  eeonomk^  eonvbsttona  seem  to  leave 

blm  wlthoat  an  exit  from  etthar  Seylla  or 

Oharybdls. 

Tb»  Reddent  has  taken  a  strong  doee  of 
recession,  on  tiie  theory  that  It  would  be 
over  by  election  day  and  woviA  halt  Infla- 
tion. But  the  economy  has  defied  the  theory. 

He  Is  willing  enough  to  swaUow  some  infla- 
Oon — but  now  It  Is  threatening  again  to  run 
away  and.  to  compound  the  dilemma.  It  ac- 
tually seems  to  be  weakening  the  recovery. 

In  truth,  the  economlca  profession  moat 
take  some  of  tbe  m^^tw*  for  impaling'  Nixon. 
Drawing  from  Keynes,  the  beet  eeonomlsta 
thought  they  know  what  to  do.  Whether 
Demoeratlo  or  Bepubllcan,  their  dUterenoes 
ware  only  of  degree,  and  the  Realdent  took 
hla  "game  plan"  from  them. 

Lord  Keynea.  however,  never  foresaw  "stag- 
flation" and  hla  dtaclples  are  without  a  doo- 
trlne  for  dealing  with  It. 

Fortunately,  Nixon  has  Arthur  BvaroM  back 
i^aln,  this  time  as  chairman  ef  the  Vsdaral 
Reserve  Board.  Though  he  la  a  moat  oonserva- 
tlve man.  Bums  haa  the  inteUeotoal  flazlblttty 
to  modify  a  lUe-tlme  of  hla  own  Ideology. 

Bums  haa  deHMlred  of  making  the  econ- 
omy req>ond.  especially  Om  Inflation,  to  a 
variety  of  economists'  tricks — ^mani3>ulatlng 
the  money  supply,  the  federal  budget  or  In- 
terest ratea.  He  wants  to  go  directly  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem,  to  get  federal  restraints 
on  wages  and  prices. 

Beetzalnts,  he  bellevea.  will  not  only  curb 
Inflation  but  prove  to  budnees  and  later 
that  the  administration  haa  peded  off  the 
flab  and  Is  getting  tough.  He  oondden  this 
a  prerequidte  to  restoring  ««nnn««<«  health. 

But  Nixon  remains  committed  to  his  out- 
dated Keyneslanlsm.  Wouldn't  It  be  Ironle 
if,  deaplte  Arthur  Bums,  he  lost  another  big 
one  because  of  tbe  misguided  dedloatton  of 
a  Republican  Preddent  (hlnwelf.  this  time) 
to  a  new  Republican  eoanomlc  orthodoxy? 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— XXVI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Oohzalkz)  is  rec- 
ognised for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OONZAIiEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  free 
government  depcDda  on  the  consent  and 
confidence  of  the  people. 

In  the  Sharpetown  case,  we  have  a 
scandal  that  has  affected  public  oon- 
fldence,  not  only  in  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  not  only  In  savings  institu- 
tions and  real  estate  developers,  but  in 
every  ottier  kind  of  enterprise  that  might 
have  been  subject  to  the  use  and  abutt  of 
Prank  Sharp  and  his  pals. 

But  this  was  not  a  case  that  merely 
invcdved  questionable  and  crocked  busi- 
ness practices;  if  it  were  that,  it  might 
be  comprehensible,  for  greed  ovpiains 
much.  But  this  case  affects  the  oonfldenoe 
that  people  have  In  their  government, 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  laws,  for 
the  Oovemment,  Federal  and  State,  and 
the  very  courts  of  this  land  have  been 
tained  by  the  Sharpstown  scandal. 

At  the  State  level,  we  have  seen  how 
Sharp  used  his  banks  to  finance  vast 
amounts  of  loans  to  holders  of  xtailtical 
offices,  on  conditicsis  tliat  were  most 
favorable  to  them.  We  are  t(dd  how 
Sharp  made  stocks  in  his  companies 
available  to  such  men  as  the  Oovemor, 
the  speaker  of  the  house,  the  chairman  of 
the  appropriations  committee,  the  house 
floor  leader  and  perhaps  others  as  well, 
all  in  order  to  influence  the  Jegjslatnre  to 
pass  a  bill  that  he  wanted,  a  bin  to  estab- 
lish a  State  deposit  insurance  corpora- 
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tloo.  Thia  bill,  would  bttve.  If  enacted, 
crested  •  meohantan  to  aUow  Oiarp  to 
keep  fMeral  examiners  out  of  his  banks, 
wta^re  they  bad  been  making  crlileal 
floniinents  for  nuuty  months. 

We  have  heard  that  Sharp  bribed  other 
State  olBclalB.  and  tixnich  Z  do  not  have 
erldcDoe  to  prove  all  these  diaries,  the 
very  (Mt  that  they  ean  be  made  should 
be  shorktnc  and  shamefid  to  us  alL  Hie 
nmujfs  about  various  State  oOlcialB  in 
Texas  abound  sad  multiply,  and  they  all 
say  the  same  thing:  TIm  State  gOTem- 
mmt  is  full  of  men  wi»  are  oo  the  take. 

The  whole  State  of  Texas  has  been 
besmirched  by  this  scandal,  and  people 
have  lost  much  of  their  faith  and  ooo- 
fldence  in  the  State  and  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  peo- 
ple's business. 

Some  of  the  charges  that  have  been 
made  might  not  be  true;  some  of  the 
rumors  ndgfat  not  be  true;  but  the  dam- 
age has  been  done.  There  has  been 
enough  evidence  of  easy  morality  to 
shake  the  most  complacent  souls,  and  so 
It  is  undeniable  and  irrevocable  that  peo- 
ple In  Texas  are  angered  and  ■•^Vlmfd 
by  the  scandal  that  has  descended  upon 
the  State. 

But  this  scandal  does  not  end  even 

there. 

We  find  that  the  very  Asstsnuii  Aiioi- 
ney  Oeneral  of  the  Uhited  States  had  a 
key  role  in  building  up  this  paper  empire 
that  Frank  Sharp  gkirted  in.  We  find  that 
this  man.  Will  Wilson,  worked  in  key 
positions  for  Sharp  for  over  2  years,  and 
that  he  could  not  have  avoided  knoiwing 
the  great  schemes  that  Sharp  carried  on 
day  after  day  and  month  after  month. 
Wilson  must  have  known  that  many  of 
these  deals  were  illegal,  and  that  many 
others  were  at  best  questionable,  yet  he 
did  nothing  to  stop  them,  nothing  at  all. 
And  this  man  Is  in  charge  of  enforcing 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  confidence  in 
him.  knowing  what  we  do  of  his  past. 

Moreover,  we  have  seen  how  in  the 
Sharpstown  case  Justice  has  been  deliber- 
atdy  perverted.  Whereas  other  bankers 
who  have  violated  thehr  trust  have  been 
prosecuted  by  the  Justice  Department 
with   a   vengeance.   Prank   Sharp  was 
never  even  brought  before  a  grand  Jury. 
Instead,  he  was  allowed  to  plead  guilty 
to  two  of  the  least  serious  charges  that 
could  have  been  brou^t,  and  then  given 
complete  immunity  frran  every   other 
charge,  it  is  plain  that  the  Justice  De- 
Pytpent  and  its  local  UJS.  attorney, 
whether   driven    by    desire    to   protect 
WUson,  or  from  some  other  bei^ghted 
motive,  deUbwately  failed  to  bring  Prank 
Sharp  to  Justloe.  Their  porformance  on 
this  case  is  in  the  most  profound  contrast 
to  their  performance  In  three  other  Tfexas 
bank  cases,  and  even  in  contrast  to  a 
chicken  thleTs  case.  Here  we  see  the 
spectacle  of  one  <rf  the  biggest  frauds  hi 
the  history  of  the  country  getting  a  8- 
year  suspended  sentence  and  full  im- 
munity from  any  other  charge,  while  at 
the  very  same  tfane,  a  man  irtio  trans- 
ported   stolen    chickens    in    interstate 
commerce  got  3  years  in  Jail.  Whidi 
of  these  men  did  the  most  damage  to 
society?  Granted  they  were  both  crim- 
inals, but  how  can  anyone  account  for 


the  disparity  of  the  sentences  In  these 
cases? 

How  indeed  ean  ire  square  with  con- 
science a  Judicial  system  that  can  assess 
a  man  many  years  in  prison  for  having 
possession  of  a  marihuana  cigarette,  »nd 
at  the  same  time  free  a  man  who  has 
corrupted  an  entire  State? 

TiMse  are  soious  matters.  They  ought 
to  weigh  heavily  on  our  minds. 

The  conduct  of  Frank  Sharp  and  his 
associates  created  a  squalid,  sordid  scan- 
dal. It  win  be  years  before  the  mees  they 
have  left  is  ever  understood,  let  alone 
cleaned  up.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  damage  they  have  done  can  be 
reetifled. 

The  time  for  reconstructing  the  social 
damage  is  now. 

We  have  to  begin  somewhere.  Cleaning 
UP  the  criminal  charges  must  be  done 
through  the  courts,  with  the  aid  of  the 
prosecutors.  Hie  civil  cases  will  drag  on 
for  years.  The  State  government  must 
adopt  reforms,  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
and  as  soon  as  possible.  "Hie  people  must 
ftad  a  way  to  restore  their  faith  and 
confidence.  In  all  of  this,  there  is  only 
a  limited  role  that  Congress  can  play,  and 
that  has  to  do  with  the  federal  system 
of  Justice.  I  am  acconUody  setting  out 
plans  for  appropriate  congresslimal  ac- 
tion, so  that  our  responsibilities  in  this 
sorry  qiectacle  can  be  properly  dis- 
charged. 

RESPONSES  OP  RELIOIOXJS  LEAD- 
ERS TO  WAR  RESISTERS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  war 
in  Vietnam  winds  down — not  fast 
enough,  but  inexorably  heading  toward 
a  final  too  long  delayed  pullout— we 
must  begin  to  deal  with  the  painful 
problem  of  what  options  should  be  made 
available  to  the  young  people  who  have 
left  the  United  States  in  order  to  avoid 
the  draft. 

Whether  total  absolution  is  afforded 
as  is  suggested  by  eminent  churchmen, 
or  whether  we  provide  that  some  na- 
tional service  be  rendo^  by  those 
young  men  in  excliange  for  letting  them 
return  to  the  United  States  will  be  the 
subject  of  great  debate.  But  surely,  jaU 
is  not  the  answer,  for  it  will  do  nothing 
for  those  imprisoned  nor  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country. 

I  have;  heretofore,  placed  in  the  Rsc- 
<»D  the  statements  of  church  and  ^na- 
gogue  leaders,  the  foremost  of  those 
being  the  late  Richard  Cardinal  Cush- 
ing.  who  gave  his  observations  In  his 
Easter  sermon. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  provide 
our  colleagues  with  the  observations  of 
Rabbi  Emanuel  Rackman,  who  is  the 
rabbi  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Synagogue  in 
New  York  City,  and  Rabbi  Judah 
Nadich.  who  Is  the  rabbi  of  the  Park 
Avenue  Synagogue  in  New  York  City. 
OuB  Wak Rbosiobs:  A  Pkoposal 
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(By  Kmanuel  BacJmutn) 

After  the  war  tn  VlatxMun  whAt  posttton 

sbould  tlM  United  SUtes  take  vU-a-Tla  tHe 

tboueuids  of  Ita  eMsens  wlm  ue  "ft^tlTM 


ftom  Justloe"  In  foreicn  oouatrlaa  beoause  o< 
tlMlr  ratuml  to  avre  in  a  mr  they  deemea 
unjustf  SlmUarly.  what  rtiptin^  or  pwdon 
ou^t  be  mada  svsUabto  to  tboa*  who  haTe 
already  been  sulUeeted  to  trial  and  punioh- 
ment  for  their  reslatanoe  to  the  dntft  or  mU- 
H&ry  commands? 

It  u  oonoelTable.  but  Impratable,  that  tbe 
total  withdrawal  of  United  States  tzoope  from 
Vietnam  will  be  accompanied  by  an  official 
admlaaion  that  the  entire  enterpclM  waa  a 
moral  and  military  bltmder.  If  thia  ahould 
happen— and  I  take  no  position  in  fayor  or 
against — ^then  those  who  reslstad  must  be 
deemed  heroes — prophets  who  tried  to  save 
their  country  from  the  oommlaalon  of  sin. 
They  would  have  to  be  restored  to  home  and 
hearth  and  compensated  for  their  sacrlfloe 
In  the  cause  of  their  country's  honor  How- 
ever. It  U  unlikely,  at  least  for  a  generatloo 
or  two.  and  perhaps  forever,  that  the  pn- 
yalUng  sentiment  m  the  United  States  wlU 
scknowledge  that  our  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia  was  unjust.  Therefore,  ttte  lenl 
chaUenge  wUl  most  likely  be:  How  does  our 
country  deal  with  persons  who  violated  laws 
Which  presumably  express  the  will  of  the 
majority  f 

On  the  one  hand  H  wUi  be  argued  that 
statee— or  legal  orders — cannot  permit  those 
who  are  subject  to  the  law  to  flout  consU- 
^"^..*^^°"*y  "^^^  impunity.  However,  the 
Uiuted  States  does  permit  conscientious  ob- 
jectors to  avoid  some  forms  of  mllltarv  dutv 
Unfortunately,  this  exception  has  been  glvmi 
too  restricted  an  Interpretation. 

Quakers.  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  and  mem- 
bers  of  other  reUgious  denominations  that 
are  committed  to  unoondltlonal  pacifism  as 
an  Integral  part  of  their  official  creed,  were 
the  first  to  be  exempted  from  combat  duty 
Then  experience  and  Justice  dictated  that 
some  conscientious  objectors  should  be  ex- 
wnpted  from  any  military  service,  evm  non- 
combat  duty,  because  they  did  not  want  to 
make  any  contribution  whatever  to  the  waa- 
ing  of  war.  At  the  same  time  the  group  that 
could  claim  the  exemption  was  ^ened^ 
that  one  might  claim  It  on  religious  grounds 
even  If  one  was  not  a  member  of  a  speclfl- 

iS.,!"?P****  denomination.  stUl  further 
liberalization  Is  In  order. 

We  must  recognise  the  legitimacy  of  ob- 
Jectlon  to  a  particular  war  even  if  it  Is  based 
exclusively  on  moral  grounds  and  Irrespective 
whether  the  objectant  beUeves  in  God  or  Is 
committed  to  a  divine  wUl. 

WHAT    ABOUT   THK    NATION'S    SArXTTr 

Would  such  a  liberal  rule  endanger  the  na- 
tion's security?  Not  necessarUy.  If  too  many 
seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  exemption  then 
it  is  apparent  that  those  in  power  who  de- 
clared war  had  not  correcUy  appraisal  the 
general  will  or  consensus  of  the  people.  There 
were  men  who  evaded  the  draft  In  the  United 
States  during  World  War  n.  There  are  men 
and  women  evading  the  draft  In  Israel  now 
However,  trxUy  Just  wars  evoke  the  kind  of 
naUonal  sentiment  that  keeps  the  number  of 
draft  dodgers  small  and  these  too  siUjJeot 
themselves  to  much  social  and  economic  os- 
tracism by  their  non-partlclpaUon.  C«talnly 
the  paucity  of  their  numbers  would  not  seri- 
ously aireot  any  war  effort.  Indeed,  their 
presence  In  the  military  might  only  subvert 
the  military  estaUlshment  and  adversely  af- 
fect troop  morale.  The  overwhelming  major- 
ity who  favor  the  particular  war  will  win  the 
victory  more  readily  without  them 

But  what  about  a  war  that  the  majority 
feels  is  Imperative  for  the  national  Interest 
while  a  very  substantial  mlnorUy  opposes  It? 
Would  not  a  liberal  policy  of  selective  con- 
scientious obJecUon  cripple  the  war  effort 
of  the  majority?  Most  decidedly.  But  In  such 
a  case  the  conscripted  objectants  woiUd  be 
fighters  without  morale  and  It  would  be  na- 
tional suicide  to  rely  upon  them.  Under  such 
circumstances  It  would  be  much  better  to 
oonsorlpt  them  for  nonwar  duties.  Therefore, 
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both  ezpedlenoy  and  Justice  would  dictate 
liberalisation  of  tbe  law  for  any  kind  of  war — 
with  no  adverse  effects  on  the  nation  and  only 
tbe  benign  effect  of  greater  acknowledgment 
of  Individual  autonomy.  In  tbe  case  of  a  pop- 
ular war  the  objectants  could  be  given  total 
exemption:  In  the  case  of  an  unpopular 
war— at  least  the  obaoioe  for  attemate  servloe. 
However,  what  should  be  our  attitude 
toward  those  who  did  not  wait  for  the  law 
to  be  Uberallaed  ot  changed,  and  chose  In- 
stead to  flee  because  they  deemed  a  partic- 
ular war  unjust  and  could  not  find  within  the 
existing  law  any  leooune  other  than  flight? 
True,  they  could  have  accepted  JaU  aent^Msea 
and  paid  the  price  at  passive  resistance.  But 
at  least  when  the  law  te  liberalised  or  re- 
ylsed — and  none  oould  galn-aay  tiaat  their 
flight  or  submlaelon  to  orlmlnal  proceedings 
h^ped  to  quicken  the  conscience  oi  the  na- 
tion and  to  effect  the  change— should  they 
not  be  given  an  amneety  or  pardon?  In  effect, 
they  wlU  have  htfped  to  advance  the  cause 
of  Justice.  We  know  that  many  an  Injositloe 
U  not  oorrected  untu  extra-legal  measures 
are  taken  to  dramatize  and  puUlclze  the  In- 
justice. Then  those  who  have  successfully 
served  tbe  cause  of  Justice— as  acknowledged 
by  the  majority  when  the  law  Is  amended — 
should  not  be  penalized. 

THZ  raOVLXM.  or  laws  MXBONa  cranoi 

In  the  history  oT  Jewish  law  there  were 
Instances  when  Babblnle  legislation  was  re- 
sisted by  the  people  and  because  of  the  re- 
sistance the  legislation  was  repealed.  We 
have  no  record  of  anyone  every  being  pun- 
ished for  failure  to  dbey  the  law  while  It  was 
stlU  in  effeot. 

A  number  at  students  at  Harvard  last  year 
committed  unlawful  acts  to  right  a  particular 
wrong  against  THa<?Xff  My  son  did  not  par- 
ticipate In  the  unlawful  acts.  Tht  outcome 
was  that  the  unlawful  acU  yielded  results 
while  no  other  measures  were  effective.  Tbe 
school  righted  the  wrong.  But  the  dean  then 
sought  to  penalize  thoee  who  committed  the 
unlawful  acts.  On  the  tme  hand  the  school 
confessed  Its  guilt  by  correcting  the  evil  com- 
plained about.  Yet  It  wanted  to  punish  those 
who  saved  tbe  school  from  continuing  the 
Injustice.  Here  my  son  could  not  contain 
himself.  He  led  a  protest  against  tbe  dean's 
lawful  but  unjust  pimlshment  oX  those  who 
saved  him  from  further  Iniquity. 

Slmllariy,  In  New  York  mamy  prlaonen 
committed  unlawful  acts  to  make  the  Mayor 
aware  of  conUnulng  Injustices.  The  Mayor 
not  only  conceded  that  the  evUs  existed.  He 
promised  to  remedy  them.  No  other  measures 
were,  or  could  have  been,  effective.  With 
oolleag\ies  I  protested  the  prosecution  of  the 
prisoners  and  sought  the  dismissal  of  the 
Indictments  against  them. 

By  the  same  token,  when  the  nation  oon- 
oeded — by  Its  very  llberllaatlon  of  a  law — 
that  Uberallzatlon  was  promotive  of  the 
cause  of  Justice  It  must  give  consideration 
to  those  partly  or  wholly  responsible  for  the 
change  of  heart. 

But  what  if  the  law  is  not  changed?  What 
If  the  majority  Insists  that  when  it  deems  a 
parUcular  war  Just,  then  aU  dtisens  must 
partic^te  In  the  national  interest,  regard- 
less of  their  personal  moral  convletlons?  Is 
there  no  basis  on  which  those  who  unsoo- 
cesSIuUy  engaged  in  passive  resistance  can 
be  forgiven  and  redeemed?  And  would  soeh 
forgiveness  Jeopardise  reapect  for  law  and 
obedience  to  It?  It  Is  respectfully  submitted 
that  the  state  ought  even  then  exercise 
clemency  and  this  wlU  Inspire  a  deep  loyalty 
to  the  commonwealth  and  that  for  which  It 
stands. 


LAW  amo  oid^ 

Clemency  would  be  in  order  when  courts 
or  administrators  are  aatlsfled  that  the  pas- 
sive resistance  and  the  aubmlaslon  to  the 
Indignity  of  a  Jail  sentence  at  the  privations 
of  flight — ^was  noUy  motlTated.  And  the 
clemency  need  not  be  antomatlo  and  gratui- 


tous. TlM  Stats  could  oasUy  provlda  sobatl- 
tute  f  onna  of  aerrlce  which  would  mesa  that 
the  objectant  does  not  altcgethar  evade  hla 
duttes  and  reaponalbllltlea  aa  a  oltlaen.  And 
certainly  the  United  Statea  has  many  such 
forms  of  servloe  which  would  have  great 
H>pcal  to  those  exllea  who  would  want  to 
return  home.  Most  of  them  would  dtflgbt 
in  peaceful  service  to  aU  mankind.  Moreover, 
such  a  move  would  also  Induce  a  great  re- 
spect for  law  inaofar  as  dtiaana  would  know 
Uutt  atrlct  law  la  tampered  by  mercy  and  the 
legal  aystem  Is  aensltlve  to  the  moral  con- 
victions of  individuals. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  spedflc  Halachlc 
analogy.  However,  there  Is  one  principle  tn 
Halacha  that  permits  the  flouting  of  even  a 
divinely  revealed  norm  which  by  deflnltton 
U  absolutdy  Just.  (Kt  la-asot  U-Shem  hefsru 
Totatocha.)  When  one  senses  what  Walter 
WuiBburgw  beautlfuUy  oalla  a  "covenantal 
imperative"  one  may  commit  what  would 
otherwiae  be  a  sin — an  act  at  dlaobedience 
to  tbe  law.  What  Is  more,  our  Sages  afllnnad 
that  even  the  most  heinous  of  sins  can  make 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  Torah  and  the 
establishment  of  new  Mltsvot  (Paslkta  Bab- 
bati  10) .  Thus  tbe  sin  of  the  golden  calf  gave 
us  the  blessing  of  Shekallm,  one  of  tbe  most 
cherished  of  commandments  In  our  mlllenlal 
history.  And  If  that  sin — motivated  by  stu- 
pidity and  fear  ratber  than  conscience — Is 
credited  with  benign  resiilt,  why  is  It  not 
conceivable  that  the  paaalve  resistance  of 
many  American  citizens  because  of  con- 
science Influenced  American  law  for  good? 
Their  suffering  may  not  have  Uberallaed  the 
law.  Yet  their  resistance  did  save  many  Uves. 
And  our  clemency  and  reconciliation,  which 
may  aid  and  abet  disobedience  to  law,  will 
nonetheless  Inspire  many  to  give  expression 
to  their  consciences  and  sensitize  thoee  leas 
oonoemed  with  one  moral  dilemma  or  an- 
other. 

Thz  Rackkan  Pboposai.:  An  AfWKMSWT 
(By  Judah  Nadich) 

I  feel  atrongly  that  clemency  ahould  be  di- 
rected toward  thoee  who  fled  the  Umted 
States  for  Canada  rather  than  to  engage  in 
a  war  that  ran  contrary  to  their  personal 
moral  oonvlotions.  I  do  not  know  bow  It  wiU 
be  possible  to  determine  which  of  thoee  men 
who  fied  to  Canada  did  so  because  of  moral 
conviction  and  which  for  other  reasons.  How- 
ever. It  is  my  guess  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  went  into  exUe  because  of  moral 
conviction.  The  exile  itself  has  been  a  form  of 
self-lmpoeed  punishment  wUllngly  acc^>ted 
by  thoee  concerned. 

I  woiUd  even  agree  with  Rackman  that 
upon  the  return  to  the  UiUted  States  of  sudi 
persons  they  covlA  be  directed  to  undertake 
oertam  kinds  of  service  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  Clemency  directed  to  men 
of  conscience  will  result  in  benefit  to  the 
United  Statee  for  the  return  of  such  people 
WiU  strengthen  the  moral  fiber  of  the  totality 
of  American  citizenry.  Moreover,  it  will  con- 
tribute to  the  reconciliation  and  the  unity 
BO  desperately  needed  by  our  ooimtry  and 
whloh  will  be  goals  of  the  highest  priority 
when  peace  ultimately  cornea. 

I  think  it  would  be  particularly  ap- 
propriate to  place  side  by  side  with  these 
comments    those   of   Richard  Cardinal 
Cushlng: 
F^oic  THx  Eastxb  Sbucon  or  Bis  Bkxmsho, 

RlCBAXO  CABDZNAI.  CUSUIMO 

Would  It  be  too  much  to  suggest  this 
Easter  that  we  empty  out  our  Jails  of  all  the 
protesters — the  guilty  and  the  Innocent — 
without  Judging  them;  call  back  from  over 
the  border  and  around  the  world  the  young 
men  who  are  called  "deserters,"  drop  the 
cases  that  are  still  awaiting  Judgment  on  our 
college  youth?  Could  we  not  do  all  of  this  In 
the  name  of  life,  and  with  life  hope,  both  of 
whloh  we  celebrate  at  Kaster?  Wtaeraw  oar 


yoTing  people,  even  for  reaaoms  we  dc  not 
know,  stand  in  need  of  mercy  let  us  reach 
out  to  them.  The  fruit  of  Saster  Is  recon- 
ciliation and  so  much  of  our  world  ramalna 
unreconcUed;  the  hope  of  Baater  ia  our  sal- 
vation and  ao  many  are  waiting  to  be  aavsd. 
I  call  upon  aU  thoae  who  hear  thoee  wocds 
to  seek  and  find  new  life  for  their  weary 
souls,  and  to  offer  n«w  lUa  to  otbais  In  ttis 
spirit  of  this  grsat  feast. 


RUSSELL  BAKER:   OPR  JONATHAN 
SWIFT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  ahd  was  given  per- 
mission to  extoid  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rcooao  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  assaults 
which  occur  daily  upon  our  right  of 
privacy  are  no  laughing  matter.  How- 
ever, occasionally  there  appears  on  the 
national  scene  a  humorist  who  can  deal 
with  a  serious  subject  so  artfully  that  he 
exposes  all  of  its  dangers. 

New  York  Times  columnist  Russell 
Baker  is  siKdi  a  man,  and  his  article  '^.8. 
Inspected"  is  one  more  illustration  of  his 
great  talent. 

UJS.  JmrwcTWD 

(By  BuaseU  Baker) 

Ever  since  pubUcatlon  of  the  PHttagon  pa- 
pers, Qovernment  people  have  bean  com- 
plainlng  about  the  praaa  mvadlng  tbs  Oov- 
enunenfa  privacy.  "UnthlnkaWe,"  aald  an 
F3X  man.  "Unthinkable  to  have  a  aimaUuo 
whne  people  cannot  even  write  memna  In  tbe 
privacy  of  Gtovemmwit  oOcea  without  acme 
newspaper  getting  hold  of  the  material." 

And  so  saying,  he  bent  his  head  to  the 
delicate  task,  at  which  tbe  intar  viewer  had 
mterrupted  him,  o€  Inatalllng  a  telephone 
wireti4>. 

"Privacy,"  said  the  Internal  Bevenxie  Sarv- 
ice  agent,  pausing  in  his  work  to  glance  up 
from  his  deek.  "is  absolutely  aaaenual  to  the 
working  of  good  government." 

The  citizen  with  whom  he  had  been  talking 
cleared  bis  throat.  The  agent  looked  at  him 
with  annoyance.  "Quit  staling."  be  aald.  "We 
want  to  know  exactly  how  much  money  you 
earned  last  year  and  bow  you  earned  It.  And 
remember,  we  have  ways  of  making  you  talk." 

Tbe  agent  scanned  some  papen  which 
the  man  had  given  him.  "What's  this?"  he 
demanded.  "You  can't  have  this  S16  deduc- 
tion for  entertaining  unless  you  tell  us  who 
you  entertained,  when  you  entertained  them, 
and  what  you  talked  about  during  the  enter- 
tainment." 

Over  at  the  local  draft  board,  the  Oovem- 
ment's  representatives  were  so  busy  Inquiring 
into  a  young  man's  religious  creed,  in  order 
to  decide  whether  he  deewed  to  be  shipped 
to  Asia  for  cannon  fodder,  that  they  could 
not  pause  for  an  mterview.  although  they 
did  send  out  word  that  the  public  obviously 
had  no  right  to  know  the  private  conversa- 
tions of  Oovcrninent  dBdals  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  popular  athletes  from 
being  drafted. 

'  "Of  course,  privacy  is  eaaential  to  our 
work,"  explained  an  official  of  tbe  Census 
Bureau.  "The  reason  should  be  obvious."  He 
turned  back  to  the  1980  census  form,  which 
he  was  preparing.  "Listen,"  he  said,  changing 
the  subject,  "dont  you  think  It  would  be 
interesting  to  maite  everybody  In  America  all 
tell  me  next  time  how  many  bottles  of  whisky 
they  have  in  tbe  house  at  the  time  I  Inter- 
view them?" 

At  the  oOce  where  the  Army  was  dis- 
mantling its  program  of  civilian  surveillance, 
the  offloer  refused  to  be  interviewed.  "Our 
files  show  that  we  bad  a  file  on  you  before 
we  began  dismantling  our  program,"  be  said 
by  way  of  explanation,  "and  we  dont  talk  to 
anj^liody  we^re  had  a  file  on." 
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-Bvt  Caxt  <Ml  bad  About  it."  hla  dcfnity 
qulekly  Mld«L  "Our  U«  ataow  m  bad  m  111* 
on  OTarybodr." 

"It  would  ba  lasupportabla  to  hava  tha 
PQUte  pHTf  to  conflrtanttal  OoTanuaant 
commuiilf^tlww  wlHeb.  If  pubUaliad.  migbt 
abfDw  tbat  tba  Oowuiuant  Jiaa  not  baan 
eopytataty  booorabla  at  all  ttmaa."  azj^alnad 
a  poatal  woffear  i»ho  waa  boiy  attttlng  cqian 
lattara  to  laapact  for  martjuana.  inaaalliin 
tham  and  atamplns  tbem  "Damaoad  In  Han- 
dling." 

Do«m  tha  atraat.  at  tha  OapartoMnt  of 
Motor  Vahlclea,  a  ciark  waa  aaklng  an  aj^li- 
cant  for  a  ditTcr'a  Uoenae.  U  ba  waa  dlabaUc. 
rabjaet  to  fainting  q>al]a,  aanUa,  imbaclllc  or 
alotriioUe.  "Tbm  Oovanuaant  baa  a  right  to 
prtTaey.  Jmt  Ilka  Batbiaham  Staal."  aald  the 
clerk. 

At  tha  State  Department,  not  surprisingly, 
there  waa  almoat  total  oppoaltlon  to  any- 
body^ knowing  anything.  "Just  imagine," 
said  a  State  Department  man  who  did  not 
want  anyone  to  know  his  name,  "what  a  dif- 
ficult time  Profeaaor  KlKlnger  would  have 
ninnlng  a  forelCB  policy  If  people  kept  call- 
ing up  and  prying." 

A*^t*ta.  ha  aald.  nobody  Tlototaa  tha  pro- 
faaaofi  prlracy  by  tryUig  to  find  out  what 
foreign  policy  ha  has  made  Utaly.  Professor 
Klaalngar,  a  diillaed  man,  redprooataa  by 
neyer  calling  up  tha  SUta  Depvtment  and 
inqiilrlng  If  anyone  la  In. 

At  tha  Juatlea  Department,  Attorney  Oen- 
«al  im<di«n  daeUned  to  ba  Intettlewad,  al- 
tlMUgh  hla  attempt  to  preaerra  governmental 
privacy  to  tha  oaaa  at  tha  Pentagon  papeia 
"^tf^  whara  ha  atanda  on  tha  matter.  An 
aaalatant  explained  that  Mr.  MttehaD  waa  to- 
tally abaerbed  oompoalng  a  plea  to  Oongiaas 
for  authority  to  )aa  everybody  who  doaa  not 
have  an  airtight  allM  for  hla  whereabouta 
over  the  paat  as  years. 

It  was  tmpoadble  to  get  a  hl^y  authorl- 
tatlTe  spokesman  at  the  Pentagon.  "Who  are 
your*  aaked  a  man  at  the  door  who  looked  as 
If  ha  hated  nothing  ao  much  aa  the  thought 
of  havlBg  tha  OovammeDt'a  privacy  violated. 
"Who  do  you  want  to  seat  What  do  you  want? 
Why  dont  you  have  an  ^ipototment?  Are 
you  now  or  have  you  ev«r  bean  a  member? 
Why  or  why  not.  as  the  case  may  be?  Have 
you  been  vaccinated  In  the  paat  three  years? 
How  loog  have  you  been  married?  Do  you 
know  whara  your  children  are  at  this  time? 
FUl  out  thla  form,  not  failing  to  indude  36 
tfyour  leading  computer  Identification  num- 
bera.  Strip  to  the  kneea,  open  your  mouth, 
and  say.  'Ah.' " 


NEW  YORK-NEW  JERSEY  WATER- 
FRONT CX>MMIBSION 

(Mr.  KOCH  uked  and  was  given  per- 
mlssiai  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pdnt  In  the  Rscoro  and  to  Ineltide  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  organized 
crime  has  InlUtrated  the  major  ports-of- 
entiy  in  thle  coontry.  For  an  example  of 
the  problem  we  can  look  at  what  is  tak- 
ing idace  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Alrptnt  in  New  York.  Ptederal 
authoritleB  last  week  discovered  that  one 
of  the  guns  which  they  f  oimd  In  a  car 
leased  by  Joaq;^  Ckdombo,  Jr.,  was  part 
of  a  shipment  stolen  at  Kennedy  Airp<»t. 

The  UjB.  Attorney  General  reported 
last  year  that  miUlans  of  doUan  in  cargo 
are  being  stolen  eyery  year  from  this  air- 
port. To  deal  with  this  problem  the  State 
legislatores  of  New  Yoilc  and  New  Jersey 
passed  legtelaUon  expanding  the  powen 
of  the  Waterfront  CcnnmissiQn  giving  it 
Jurisdlctlim  over  the  airports  in  the  New 
Yoi^  metropolitan  area.  In  order  to  im- 
plement that  legislation  CoDgreaa  mwt 


ttf  tti  eoosent  so  as  to  amend  the  exist- 
ing Waterfront  Commission  Compact  be- 
tween the  SUtes  of- New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  That  bin  is  currently  pending  be- 
tan  the  Judiciary  Ocnmiittee. 

-nie  New  York-New  Jersey  Watarfront 
Cnmmisston  has  improved  its  effective- 
neas  In  the  past  year  in  reducing  crime 
on  tlie  waterfront  in  great  part  because 
of  the  attention  given  to  its  activities  by 
the  Govemws  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  The  commiasion  is  now  prepared 
to  give  the  metropolitan  area's  airports 
the  protection  they  so  desperately  need. 
It  is  imperative  that  this  Congress  ap- 
prove the  compact  amoidments  so  it  can 
do  so.  Each  day  of  delay  means  more 
organized  crime  infiltration  and  more 
cargo  pUferage.  This  is  an  Intolentble 
situation. 

The  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Yoik  Daily  News  of  July  27  authored 
by  Frank  Faso  bearing  on  this  situation 
is  appended: 

War  OoLomo  Cabot  WItr  Oschk  of  Omra 
(By  ntmk  Faao) 
Three  loaded  guns  were  found  yesterday  m 
a  1970  white  Cadlllae  leaaed  by  Joaeph  Cb- 
lombo  Jr.,  and  two  more  loaded  weapons — 
one  of  them  Identified  as  part  of  a  ship- 
ment atolen  at  Kennedy  Airport— were  re- 
covered In  the  car  of  a  reputed  Colombo 
family  bodyguard,  federal  authoritlea  dis- 
closed. 

Msoovery  of  the  weapons  cache  fcdlowed 
reporU  that  doee  associates  of  Joseph  Co- 
lombo St.,  shot  down  at  an  Italian-Ameri- 
can unity  raUy  In  Columbus  Circle  on  June 
38.  have  been  toting  guns  alnoe  early  June. 
As  a  result,  agents  of  the  alcohol,  tobacco 
and  firearms  unit  of  the  Treastu7  Depart- 
ment, working  with  acting  director  Jaa^>h  F. 
Lynch  otf  the  Brooklyn  Organized  CMme  Tksk 
Force,  obtained  warranta  to  search  can  of 
several  asserted  Colombo  bodyguards. 

Teaterday  noon,  the  feds  reported,  they 
spotted  young  Colombo's  leaaed  Caddy 
parked  on  69th  St.  near  Roosevelt  Ho^ltal 
where  his  father  is  still  in  a  coma.  Backed  up 
to  It  they  said,  was  a  IBTO  Bulck  owned  by 
Paul  Bavaque,  30,  one  of  the  asserted  body- 
guards. 

As  they  watched,  the  agents  related,  a 
package  was  transferred  from  the  Bulck  to 
the  Caddy  and  the  Bulck  drove  oif. 

Authorities  found  the  rarkagp  that  bad 
been  transferred  from  the  Bulck  and  Inalda, 
they  said,  ware  two  .38-callber  Smith  *  Wes- 
sons and  a  0-MM.  Uama,  aU  loaded. 

Later  to  Brooklyn,  at  Bath  Ave.  and  Bay 
leth  St..  they  overtook  Bevaque's  car,  they 
said.  He  allegedly  had  a  loaded  .sa-callber 
gun  In  hla  poekat,  and  to  the  trunk  waa  an- 
other Llama,  also  loaded. 

TTila  aeoond  Llama  waa  Identified  aa  part 
of  a  shipment  stolen  In  19<X>  from  kt.m  the 
Dutch  airline,  at  Kennedy  Airport. 
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THE  PLIOHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 
WORSENS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

»«r.  KOCH  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
I  was  advised  by  the  American  Jewish 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  evidently  not 
permitted  the  delivery  of  thousands  of 
affidavits  sent  to  Soviet  Jews  by  their 
relatives  now  living  in  Israel.  Those  af- 
fidavits are  necessary  under  Soviet  regu- 
la^ns  in  order  to  secure  a  Soviet  exodus 
penntt. 


The  recent  report  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  drastically  reduced  Jewish 
emigration  to  Israel,  cutting  the  number 
of  departures  from  an  average  of  50  a 
day  to  20  a  day  appears  to  be  verified 
by  this  latest  information. 

The  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
deliver  the  maU  should  at  least  be  raised 
by  the  United  States  at  the  UniversaT 
Postal  Union.  More  important  than  a 
violation  of  that  convention  is  the  con- 
tinued violation  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
its  obligations  under  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination  to  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  subject  and  which 
guarantees  the  right  of  its  citizens  to 
freely  migrate. 

I  have  asked  the  State  Department  to 
use  its  best  efforts  in  this  matter  to  se- 
cure assistance  for  these  Jewish  families 
now  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  surely  must 
be  terribly  frightened  at  the  latest  action 
of  the  Soviet  Government.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  maintains  no 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  State  of 
Israel  it  becomes  a  spedal  moral  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  whatever  diplomatic  persuasion 
it  can  muster  in  support  of  these  people. 
In  addition  to  diplomatic  efforts,  i 
have  asked  the  Postmaster  General  to 
undertake  whatever  efforts  he  can  with 
respect  to  enforcement  of  postal  conven- 
tions governing  the  deUvery  of  maU 
among  all  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  unfolding  before 
us  the  continuing  tragedy  in  which  many 
Jews  Uving  in  the  Soviet  Union  find 
themselves.  The  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
permit  Jews  to  engage  in  their  national 
cultural  life  within  the  Soviet  Union 
although  it  grants  every  other  recog- 
nized nationality  group  these  rights.  In 
short,  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  let  these 
people  lead  a  culturally  Jewish  life  and 
will  not  let  them  leave.  The  leaders  of 
every  civilized  nation  have  an  obligation 
to  speak  out  in  behalf  of  these  people 
who  from  time  immemorial  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  Russian  governments 
whether  they  were  czarlst  or  Soviet. 


FLORIDA  CHAUTAUQUA  AND  ITS 
LEADERS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  historic  west 
Florida  contains  many  points  of  unusual 
interest.  It  is  one  of  the  few  areas  in 
the  South  which  boasts  a  building  con- 
structed for  diautauqua  sessions.  At  De- 
Funiak  Springs,  the  building  still  stands 
which  was  erected  for  a  winter  Chau- 
tauqua to  supplement  the  summer  insti- 
tution in  New  York  State.  DePuniak 
Springs,  which  is  in  Walton  County,  also 
supported  a  college  and  was  noted  as  a 
cultural  center.  TTiere  have  been  no 
Chautauqua  sessions  for  many  years  and 
the  building  is  in  poor  state  of  repair. 
Local  interests  are  seeking  to  rehabilitate 
it  because  of  its  historical  significance. 
A  oaper  on  the  Florida  Chautauqua 
was  presented  recently  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  Okaloosa  and  Walton  Coun- 
ties, Inc.  This  organizatian  has  taken  a 
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leading  part  in  historical  research  and 
exploration,  and  has  contributed  much  to 
the  preservation  of  important  historic 
facts.  The  paper  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
T.  J.  (Anna)  Reardon,  who  is  an  enthusi- 
astic wcM'ker  in  the  Historical  Society.  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  it  for  reprinting  in 

the  CtoNGRKSSIONAL   RECORD: 

Flobida  Chautauqua  and  Its  Tr^"Tnff 
(By  Mrs.  T.  J.  Reardon) 

The  Scottish  settlers  in  the  Euchee  Valley 
srea  dreamed  alnuwt  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival  in  1819,  1830  of  buUdlng  a  tabernacle, 
presumably  for  religious  and  educational 
gatherings.  However,  the  population  was 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  area  from 
Pt.  Washington  to  the  Darlington  and  Florala 
areas  .and  from  the  Cboctawhatchee  River  to 
the  Shoal  River  and  Lavirel  Hill  areas.  Also, 
the  economy  was  based  on  agriculture,  with 
Uttle  money  for  "extras."  The  ClvU  War  and 
the  Reconstruction  era  added  to  the  financial 
problems. 

By  1880  the  Pensacola  and  Atlantic  Division 
of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  RJl.  had  se- 
cured land  holdings  between  Pensacola  and 
the  Chattahoochee  River  (and  poealbly  fur- 
ther east).  They  surveyed  a  railroad  and 
vigorously  pursued  Its  construction.  It  was 
decided  that  one  station  would  be  located  at 
the  "Open  Pond"  and  would  be  named  for 
Mr.  DePimlak,  an  oSlcer  of  the  L  &  N  BaU- 
road.  (When  the  poet  office  was  estabUahed 
later.  It  was  named  Punlak,  then  DePuniak 
and  finaUy  DePuniak  Springs.)  By  1882  the 
railroad  had  been  completed  from  Pensacola 
as  far  as  DePuniak  and  a  settlement  was 
growing  Into  a  village.  The  railroad  adver- 
tised extensively  in  the  northern  states,  of- 
fering excursions,  land  for  sale,  etc.  The  sec- 
ond migration  to  the  DePuniak  area  accel- 
erated, bringing  famUies  from  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  the  mldwest- 
ern  states.  These  were  well  educated,  well- 
to-do  families  who  enjoyed  the  climate  and 
who  were  Interested  In  cultural  opportuni- 
ties. 

A  group  (Prof.  W.  C.  Eddy.  Levi  Plank  Sr.. 
C.  C.  Banflll  and  Col.  T.  T.  Wright),  early 
developers  of  the  town,  learned  that  a  party 
from  Chautauqua,  N.Y.,  was  In  JacksonvlUe 
seeking  a  location  for  a  wmter  Chautauqua 
to  supplement  the  summer  Institution  in 
northern  N.Y.  state.  Mr.  Banflll  met  with 
them,  persuaded  them  to  consider  DePuniak, 
and  Dr.  A.  H.  Gillett  (correct  name  beUeved 
to  be  Henry  A.  Gillette)  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Mc- 
Lean came  and  decided  to  locate  here.  A  sign 
was  ereoted  near  the  rtdlroad  announcing 
the  "First  Annual  Session  of  Florida  Chau- 
tauqua" to  begin  Feb.  10,  1885  and  last  un- 
til March  9,  1886.  An  auditorium  and  a  hotel 
were  rushed  to  completion  and  the  "McKln- 
non  History"  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  monUng  and  evening  sessions  on  the 
opening  day. 

Seaalons  continued  annually  thereafter, 
running  foiuT,  five  and  some  times  six  weeks. 
Programs  were  varied,  including  classes  In 
art,  cooking,  music,  hygiene,  home  eco- 
nomics, drama,  a  kindergarten  and  many 
other  featuree,  as  well  as  varied  entertain- 
ment and  lectures.  There  was  a  resident  or- 
chestra toe  the  entire  season:  they  gave  out- 
door concerts  and  thirty  minute  concerts  be- 
fore the  evening  performances.  Resident  In- 
structors and  artists  Included  Dr.  Carolyn 
Olesel,  Miss  Nell  Bimell  (coloratura  soprano) 
and  Dr.  Byron  W.  King  (Shakespearean  au- 
thority and  drama  Instructor)  and  many 
others.  Sunday  vesper  servlcee  were  a  fea- 
ture, usually  held  m  Alpine  Park. 

The  railroad  operated  Saturday  excursion 
trains  from  River  Junction  and  Pensacola, 
bringing  hundreds  of  visitors  to  town.  Some 
local  realdents  opta^d  their  homes  and 
served  lunch.  There  were  several  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  to  accommodate  tourists 
who  stayed  for  the  entire  Chautauqua  sea- 


aon  and  aometlmee  the  entire  winter.  (The 
railroad  featured  excursions  from  Chicago, 
New  York,  etc.)  Roimd  trip  from  Chicago 
was  tlS.OO. 

In  the  lS90's  Mr.  Charles  Murray,  Sr.  and 
his  family  moved  here  from  Pennsylvania, 
operated  a  merry-go-round  during  the  win- 
ter moothe  and  traveled  with  it  throughout 
the  north  during  the  summer.  Mr.  Harry 
Murray  ran  a  popular  restaurant  and  soda 
foimtaln.  The  merry-go-round  and  Murray's 
Restaurant  became  Integral  parts  of  the 
Chautauqua. 

Approximately  1890  the  auditorium  was 
enlaiged;  alao  the  Chautauqua  Hotel.  The 
Ladlea'  Library  Association  was  formed  In 
1887  and  opened  Dec.  20,  1887  in  order  to 
provide  reference  material  for  the  Chau- 
tauqua olaases,  aa  well  as  a  recreational  re- 
source. An  art  studio  was  ereoted  about  the 
same  time;  it  housed  art  classes  and  a  kin- 
dergarten. 

By  1893  the  Chautauqua  was  in  some 
financial  difficulty,  ao  sent  a  delegation  to 
Chautauqua,  N.Y.  seeking  help,  advice  and 
talent.  They  got  Mr.  Wallace  Bruce  of 
Poughkeepale,  N.Y.,  who  was  lecturing  there 
and  persuaded  him  to  take  over  aa  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  norlda  Chautauqua. 
(He  had  been  consiil  in  Edinburgh,  Soot- 
land  for  a  number  of  years  previously.)  He 
and  his  wife  and  two  sons,  Kenneth  and 
Malcolm  moved  to  DePuniak  Springs.  He 
buUt  "Dream  Cottage"  about  1893,  and  It 
served  as  the  family's  winter  home. 

The  Chautauqua  prospered  greatly  during 
the  next  few  years:  however,  Mr.  Bruce 
relinquished  his  leadership  to  his  son,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Bruce,  due  to  falling  health.  Mr. 
Kenneth  Bruce  was  even  more  suooesaful  In 
his  leadership  and  administration.  He  mar- 
ried Laura  Carney  of  Atmore,  Ala.  in  the 
early  1900 's  and  in  1907  they  built  a  lovely 
mansion  on  the  "Circle"  where  his  collec- 
tion of  antique  arms  and  armor  was  dis- 
played. The  gilded  dome  was  added  to  the 
auditorium  in  1907. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Bruoe.  electrician  and  engi- 
neer, married  Miss  Olive  Rogers  about  1910 
and  was  given  "Dream  Cottage"  as  a  wedding 
gift.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Bruce  moved  to 
the  Chautauqua  Hotel  for  a  while,  then  re- 
modeled the  art  studio  and  resided  there 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Wallace  Bruce 
died  in  1914.  His  fimeral  was  held  in  the 
Chautauqua  Audltorliun  and  Is  described  In 
detail  In  the  DeFunlak  "Breeze".  All  the 
minister  and  choirs  In  town  participated; 
alao  all  Masonic  lodges  and  Odd  Fellows 
lodges  in  the  county.  Hugh  Thornber,  Wor- 
shipful Master  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  in  De- 
Pxmiak  Springs  delivered  the  funeral  ora- 
tion. Many  mourners  marched  behind  the 
hearse  to  Magnolia  Cemetery  east  of  town. 
The  untimely  death  of  Kenneth  Bruce  oc- 
curred in  1918. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Bruce  took  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Chautauqua  and  the  programs 
reflect  his  interest  In  electricity  and  movies. 
He  purchased  the  largest,  most  expensive 
electric  organ  then  In  Florida.  (I  believe  it 
was  a  WurUtzer.)  Miss  Lillian  Olllls  served 
as  organist  until  she  moved  to  Vero  Beach 
about  1924  or  1925. 

During  World  War  I  the  railroad  excursions 
were  dlscontended,  but  Chautauqua  sessions 
were  continued.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abernethy  and 
famUy  (Clara  Bruce  Abernethy  was  Wallace 
Bruoe's  daughter)  moved  here  from  N.Y. 
about  1923  and  took  over  management  of 
the  Chautauqua.  However,  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  railroad  and  with  the  building 
deteriorated  and  interest  diminished,  Chau- 
tauqua cloeed  about  1926  or  1927.  The  Stein- 
way  concert  grand  piano  was  ruined  by  water 
seepage,  also  the  organ. 

The  building  was  restored  and  renovated 
by  WPA  labor  and  the  efforts  of  Mayor  M.  O. 
Warren,  Sr.  in  the  early  I930's.  The  Woman's 
Club  8pons(»ed  a  ten  day  tree  Chautauqiia 
In  1931  and  again  In  1932.  The  buUdlng  waa 


uaad  for  various  civic  puzpoaas  (Masonic 
Lodge,  Eastern  Star,  American  Legion  and 
Auxiliary,  WPA  sewing  center,  080  during 
World  War  n.  teen  center,  poUtloal  and 
religious  gatherings.)  A  basket  ball  court  had 
been  installed  and  the  large  stage  had  been 
removed. 

No  substantial  repalra  or  renovatlooa  have 
been  aooompllshed  In  recent  years;  the 
building  has  been  vandaUlaed  and  Is  now 
boarded  shut.  A  small  group  has  ralaed  a 
few  thousand  dollars  toward  repMUr  and  res- 
toration, but  the  town  must  soon  faoe  up 
to  the  ]»oblem  of  restoration  or  demoUtloa. 


ISTHMIAN  CANAL  POLICY:   ME- 
MORIAL TO  THE  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  SIKES  adEed  and  was  given  per- 
mlssioQ  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  from  Florida,  one  of 
our  great  coastal  States  bordering  m 
both  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Qulf  of 
Mexico,  I  have  long  recognized  the  vital 
importance  of  the  Panama  Canal  to 
world  commerce  and  to  the  security  of 
the  Western  Hemlsphoe.  For  more  than 
a  decade,  I  have  followed  debates  in  the 
Congress  concerning  Interoceanic  canal 
problems,  especially  the  brilliant  ad- 
dresses of  my  able,  scholarly,  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  and  his  penetrating  anal- 
yses of  the  various  elements  in  that 
highly  complicated  subject.  A  volume  of 
his  addresses  on  "Isthxnian  Canal  Policy 
Questions"— House  Document  No.  474. 
89th  Congress — contains  a  wealth  of  au- 
thentic inf  onnation  that  should  be  avail- 
able in  all  educational  institutions  and 
consulted  by  persons  studying  ranfti 
problems. 

As  my  State  of  Florida  is  an  important 
gateway  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  is  located  near 
the  Soviet  bastion  in  Cuba,  we  are  alert 
to  situations  in  both  and  realize  that 
Florida  would  suffer  injury  of  the  first 
magnitude  if  the  Soviet  Union  should 
achieve  its  longtime  goals  of  dommance 
over  the  Panama  Canal.  The  presence  in 
Cuba  of  thousands  of  Soviet  technicians 
have  among  their  main  purposes:  to 
take  over  the  canal  and  to  serve  as  a  base 
for  the  infiltration  of  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  Moreover,  since  our  rela- 
tive military  and  naval  strengths  have 
decreased,  the  UJS.S Jl,  today  regards  the 
United  States  as  a  second-rate  nation 
and  is  acting  accordingly. 

The  plight  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
regarding  the  Panama  Canal  results 
from  weak  poUcies  of  our  foreign  policy 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  reomt 
years.  That  important  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment has  seriously  degenerated  since 
the  strong  statement  by  Secretary 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  in  1923  when  he 
told  the  Panamanian  Government  that 
the  United  States  would  never  surrender 
any  of  the  rights,  power,  and  authority 
obtained  under  the  1903  treaty.  He  re- 
minded the  Panamanians  the  canal  could 
not  have  been  built,  maintained,  oper- 
ated, and  defended  without  U.S.  help. 
What  was  true  then  is  even  truer  today. 
Panama  can  never  realistically  expect  to 
be  a  free  and  independent  nation  if  the 
United  States  leaves  the  Isthmus,  for 
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Soviet  power  based  on  Cuba  would  quick- 
ly fill  the  vacuum  and  thenceforth  Pan- 
ama would  be  controlled  by  the  cruel 
dominance  of  the  UJ3.SJI.  It  occurred  in 
Csechoslovakla  and  in  all  other  countries 
that  have  become  Soviet  satellites. 

A  recent  development  in  the  United 
States  was  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Continued  VS.  Control  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  3704  University  Drive, 
Fairfax,  Va.  22030.  It  has  a  small  but  dis- 
tinguished and  knowledgeable  member- 
ship who  are  skilled  In  engineering,  navi- 
gation, physics,  geology,  economics,  zo- 
ology, government,  Letln  American  his- 
tory, Pan  American  policy,  and  law.  They 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

In  its  1971  memorial  to  the  Congress, 
this  committee  in  realistic  manner  and 
simple  terms  summarizes  the  major 
points  of  the  interoceanlc  canal  prob- 
lem and  outlines  a  program  for  action  by 
our  Qovemment  to  deal  with  them.  This 
consists  of  two  main  parts:  First,  the 
clarification  and  reafBrmation  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  our  time- 
tested  policy  of  exclusive  control  in  per- 
petuity of  the  Panama  Canal  with  its 
Indispensable  protective  frame  of  the 
Canal  Zone;  and  second,  the  major  mod- 
ernization of  the  existing  Panama  Canal 
according  to  the  well-known  and  com- 
mcmsense  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks 
plan  that  has  been  demonstrated  by  more 
than  half  a  century  of  operation  at  Oatun 
and  foiud  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  poMts  in  the  memorial  that 
should  be  of  special  interest,  particularly 
to  our  coastal  States.  Is  the  potential 
biological  catastrophe  that  the  construc- 
tion of  a  salt  water  channel  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  would  in  all 
probability  cause.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  in  an  address  in  the  Congxxs- 
siONAL  RccoRD  of  January  22,  1971,  in 
"Panama  Sea  Level  Project:  Danger  of 
Poisonous  Pacific  Sea  Snakes  Infesting 
the  Atlantic,"  the  ecological  hazards  in- 
clude the  infestation  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  such  sea  snakes,  which  are 
related  to  the  cobra  and  more  deadly 
than  our  rattler  and  which  could  extend 
from  the  coast  of  Virginia  to  southern 
BrazU. 

In  an  address  to  the  Senate  in  the 
CoHGRXSSiOMAL  Rscou)  of  March  24, 
1971,  Senator  Strom  THrnucoHD  simi- 
marized  the  illuminating  program  of  a 
symposium  on  March  4,  1971.  at  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Natural  History  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  to  any  sea  level  undertak- 
ing and  as  urging  retention  of  the  fresh 
water  barrier  between  the  oceans  as  now 
obtains  in  the  Panama  Canal.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  danger  of  the  Pacific  sea 
snake  infesting  the  Atlantic,  this 
symposium  warned  of  the  migration  of 
the  crown  of  thorns  starfish,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  shrimp  industry,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Atlantic  by  Pacific  sharks. 
The  assembled  papers  of  that  symposium 
will  be  published  in  a  single  volume  and 
should  be  of  great  value  to  those  seeking 
reliable  Informattm  on  the  ecological 
dangers  involved  In  any  see  level  imder- 
taklng  acroas  the  American  isthmus. 

The  voluminous  and  costly  report  of 
the  study  of  the  sea  level  proposal  under 
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Public  Law  88-609,  submitted  to  the 
President  on  December  1, 1970.  dismisses 
the  ecological  hazard  as  an  "acceptable" 
risk.  Under  «»Tigtit>g  circumstances,  this 
viewpoint  is  unaccQ>Ubl0. 

The  submlsBloo  of  this  rtport  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  resumption  in  Washington, 
on  June  29, 1971,  of  negotiations  for  new 
canal  treaties  under  a  schedule  that  calls 
for  their  signature  in  August  and  submis- 
sion to  the  Senate  for  ratification  In  Sep- 
tember. Iliese  facts  make  the  indicated 
memorial  most  timely.  Indeed,  for  the  sea 
level  proposal  is  linked  with  the  abject 
surrender  by  the  United  States  of  its 
sovereignty.  Jurisdiction,  and  ownership 
of  the  Canal  Z<Hie  territory  to  Panama, 
which  could  only  result  in  the  takeover 
of  the  canal  by  Soviet  power. 

For  the  discredited  1967  treaties,  our 
negotiating  team  headed  by  Robert  B. 
Anderson,  apparently  in  their  zeal  to  ob- 
literate the  1903  treaty,  disregarded  ar- 
ticle IV,  section  3,  clause  2  of  the  UJ9. 
Constitution,  whl(^  vests  the  power  to 
dispose  of  territory  and  other  property  of 
the  United  States  specifically  in  the  Con- 
gress. Tbls  means  that  the  House  must 
Join  in  any  such  diq)08al  and  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  House  will 
not  consent  to  a  giveaway  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal.  Any  treaty 
ceding  territory  and  property  of  the 
United  States  when  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  be  constitutionally  valid 
unless  such  cessions  are  authorised  by 
the  Congress. 

ITie  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  is  brlllianUy  evidenced 
by  the  citation  Just  given.  Without  its 
great  protective  service  our  vast  South- 
west could  be  returned  to  Mexico.  Alaska 
to  Russia,  and  Florida  to  Spain  by  treaty 
that  requires  only  Senate  ratification. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  tax- 
payers of  our  coimtry  have  borne  all  the 
costs  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  construction  of  the  canal, 
and  the  vast  installations  in  the  Canal 
Zone  that  are  indispensable  for  the  en- 
terprise. Including  defense,  the  net  total 
investment  of  the  taxpayers  at  Panama 
exceeds  $5  billion.  This  was  Ignored  by 
the  last  administration  for  the  discred- 
ited 1967  proposed  treaties  and  Is  now  be- 
ing ignored  for  the  proposed  new  treaties 
by  the  present  administration,  with  Am- 
bassador Anderson,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  sea  level  stuidy  under  Public  Law 
88-609.  as  the  chief  U.S.  negotiator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  indicated  memorial, 
epitomizing  In  clear  and  succinct  man- 
ner the  essential  problems  of  the  vital 
canal  issue  and  urging  a  program  of  ac- 
tion for  meeting  them.  Is  most  oppor- 
time,  objective,  constructive,  and  fully 
protective  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  Panama,  and  users  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Moreover,  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  end  present  uncertainty 
and  turmoil  on  the  Isthmus  than  to 
adopt  the  pending  sovereignty  resolutions 
and  to  enact  pending  legislation  for  the 
major  modernization  of  the  canal  as 
provided  in  the  Plood-Thurmond  bills. 

Accordingly,  I  quote  as  parts  of  my 
ranarks  the  indicated  memorial  and 
urge  Its  study  by  all  concerned  with  the 
formulation  of  Isthmian  canal  policy 
and  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere: 


CoMMRTKB  roB  OowTiwuKU  U.S.  ComsoL 
or  THS  Pamama  Camal 

PANAMA    CANAL.     aOVBUOONTT    AM9 
MOOKKMBATION 

Honorable  Memben  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  states:  The  iinderalgned,  who 
have  studied  various  aspects  of  Interoceanlc 
canal  history  and  problems,  wish  to  express 
their  views: 

(1)  The  report  of  the  tnterooeaalc  canal 
Inquiry,  authorized  under  Public  Law  88- 
609,  headed  by  Robert  B.  Anderson,  recom- 
mending construction  of  a  new  canal  of  so- 
called  sea  level  design  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  was  submitted  to  the  President  on 
December  1,  1970.  The  proposed  oaoal,  inl- 
tlaUy  estimated  to  cost  t3.880X>00,000  eielu- 
slve  of  the  cost  of  right  of  way  and  Inevit- 
able Indemnity  to  Panama,  would  be  10 
miles  West  of  the  existing  Canal.  This  rec- 
ommendation, which  hinges  upon  the  sur- 
render to  Panama  by  the  United  States  of 
all  sovereign  control  over  the  U.S.-owned 
Canal  Zone,  has  rendered  the  entire  ratn^^i 
situation  so  acute  and  confused  as  to  re- 
quire rigorous  clarification. 

(3)  A  new  angle  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  sea  level  inquiry  is  that  of  the  Pan- 
amlc  biota  (fauna  and  flora),  on  which 
subject,  a  symposium  of  reoognlsed  scien- 
tists was  held  on  March  4, 1971  at  the  Smith- 
■onlan  Institute.  That  gathering  was  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  any  sea  level  project 
because  of  the  biological  dangers  to  marine 
life  incident  to  the  removal  of  the  fresh 
water  barrier  between  the  Oceans,  now  pro- 
vided by  Oatun  Lake,  Including  in  such 
dangers  the  Infestation  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  poisonous 
yellow-bellied  Pacific  sea  snake  (Pelamls 
platurus). 

(3)  The  construction  by  the  United  States 
of  the  Panal  Canal  (1904-1914)  was  the 
greatest  industrial  enterprise  In  history.  Un- 
dertaken as  a  long-range  commitment  by  the 
United  States,  In  fulfillment  of  solemn  treaty 
obligations  ( Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901) 
as  a  "mandate  for  civilization"  in  an  area 
notorious  as  the  pest  hole  of  the  world  and 
as  a  land  of  endemic  revolution,  endless  in- 
trigue and  governmental  instability  (Flood, 
"Panama:  Land  of  Endemic  Revolution  .  .  ." 
CoNOKKSBioNAi.  RccoBo,  volume  lis,  part  17, 
page  33846,  the  task  was  aocompUshed  in 
spite  of  physical  and  health  conditions  that 
seemed  insuperable.  Its  sutwsquent  manage- 
ment and  operation  on  terms  of  "entire 
equaUty"  with  tolls  that  •!•  "Just  cmd  equi- 
table" have  won  the  praise  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly countries  that  use  the  Canal. 

(4)  Full  sovereign  rights,  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal 
Zone  territory  and  Canal  were  acquired  by 
treaty  grant  In  perpetuity  from  Panam* 
(Hay-Bunau-VarlUa  Treaty  of  1903).  In  ad- 
dition to  the  price  paid  by  the  United  States 
to  Panama  for  the  necessary  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction,  all  privately  owned  land  and 
property  in  the  Zone  were  purchased  by  the 
United  SUtes  from  individual  owners:  and 
Colombia,  the  sovereign  of  the  Isthmus  be- 
fore Panama's  independence,  has  recognized 
the  title  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad 
as  vested  "entirely  and  absolutely"  in  the 
United  SUtes  (Thomson-Urrutla  Treaty  of 
1914-23).  The  cost  of  acquiring  the  Canal 
Zone,  as  of  March  31.  1964,  totalled  $144.- 
668,671.  making  It  the  most  expensive  terri- 
torial extension  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Because  of  the  vast  protection  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States,  the  perpetuity 
provisions  In  the  1903  treaty  assure  that 
Panama  will  remain  a  free  and  Independent 
country  In  perpet\ilty,  for  these  provisions 
bind  the  United  States  as  well  as  Panama. 

(6)  The  gross  total  investment  of  our  coun- 
try In  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise.  Includ- 
ing Its  defense,  from  1904  throtigh  June  30, 
1968.  was  $6,368,000,000;  recoveries  during  the 
same  period  were  11^59,931,421,  making  a 
total  net  Investment  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
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united  States  of  more  than  •5,000,000,000; 
uhlch,  U  converted  Into  1971  dollars,  would  be 
far  greater.  Except  for  the  grant  by  Panama 
of  full  sovereign  powers  over  the  2k)ne  terri- 
tory, our  Oovemment  would  never  have  as- 
sumed the  grave  responsibilities  Involved  in 
the  construction  of  the  Canal  and  its  later 
operation,  maintenance,  sanitation,  protec- 
tion and  defense. 

(6)  In  1939,  prior  to  the  start  of  World  War 
n,  the  Congress  authorized,  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $277,000,000,  the  construction  of  a 
third  set  of  locks  known  as  the  Third  Locks 
Project,  then  balled  as  "the  largest  single 
current  engineering  work  in  the  world."  This 
Project  was  suspended  in  May  1942  because 
of  more  urgent  war  needs,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures thereon  were  $76367,405,  mostly 
on  lock  site  excavations  at  Oatun  and  Mlra- 
flores,  which  are  still  usable.  Fortunately,  no 
excavation  was  started  at  Pedro  Miguel.  The 
program  for  the  enlargement  of  Oalllard  Cut, 
started  In  1959,  with  correlated  channel  im- 
provements, was  completed  In  1970  at  a  cost 
of  $95,000,000.  These  two  works  together 
represent  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $171,- 
000.000  toward  the  major  modernization  of 
the  existing  Panama  Canal. 

(7)  As  the  result  of  canal  operations  in  the 
crucial  period  of  World  War  n,  there  was  de- 
veloped in  the  Panama  Canal  organization 
the  first  comprehensive  proposal  for  the  ma- 
jor operational  Improvement  and  Increase  of 
capacity  of  the  Canal  as  derived  from  actual 
marine  experience,  known  as  the  Terminal 
lAke — Third  Locks  Plan.  This  conception  In- 
cluded provisions  for  the  following: 

(1)  Elimination  of  the  bottleneck  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks. 

(2 )  Consolidation  of  all  Pacific  Locks  South 
of  Mlrafiores. 

(3)  Raising  the  Oatun  Lake  water  level  to 
its  optimum  height  (about  92'). 

(4)  Construction  of  one  set  of  larger  locks. 
(6)  Creation  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal 

of  a  summlt-levM  terminal  lake  anchorage 
for  use  as  a  traffic  reservoir  to  correq>ond 
with  the  layout  at  the  Atlantic  end,  which 
would  improve  marine  operations  by  elim- 
inating lockage  surges  in  Oalllard  Cut,  miti- 
gate the  effect  of  fog  on  Canal  capacity,  re- 
duce transit  time,  rtiminiRhing  the  number 
of  accidents,  and  simplify  the  management 
of  the  Canal. 

(8)  Competent,  experienced  engineers  have 
officially  reported  that  all  "engineering  con- 
siderations which  are  associated  with  the 
plan  are  favorable  to  It."  Moreover,  such  a 
solution : 

( 1 )  Enables  the  maximum  utilization  of  all 
work  so  far  accomplished  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  including  that  on  the  suspended  Third 
Locks  Project. 

(2)  Avoids  the  danger  of  disastrous  slides. 

(3)  Provides  the  best  operational  canal 
practicable  of  achievement  with  the  certainty 
of  success. 

(4)  Preserves  and  Increases  th«  existing 
economy  of  Panama. 

(6)  Avoids  inevitable  Panamanian  de- 
mands for  damages  that  would  be  Involved 
In  the  proposed  sea  level  project. 

(6)  Averts  the  danger  of  a  potential  biolog- 
ical catastrophe  with  international  repercus- 
sions that  recognized  scientists  fear  might  be 
caused  by  constructing  a  salt  water  channel 
between  the  Oceans. 

(7)  Can  be  constructed  at  "comparatively 
low  cost"  without  the  necessity  for  negotiat- 
ing a  new  canal  treaty  with  Panama. 

(9)  All  of  these  facts  are  elemental  consld- 
orations  from  both  U.S.  national  and  inter- 
national viewpoint  and  cannot  be  ignored, 
especially  the  diplomatic  and  treaty  aspects. 
In  connection  with  the  latter.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  original  Third  Locks  Project, 
being  only  a  modification  of  the  existing 
Canal,  and  wholly  within  the  Canal  Zone, 
did  not  require  a  new  treaty  with  Panama. 
Nor,  as  previously  stated,  would  the  Terminal 
Lake — Third  Locks  Plan  reqtilre  a  new  treaty. 
These  are  paramount  faetora  in  tba  ovarall 
equation. 


(10)  In  contrast,  the  persistently  advocated 
and  strenuously  propagandized  Sea-Level 
Project  at  Panama,  initially  estimated  In 
1970  to  cost  $2,880,000,000,  exclusive  of  the 
costs  of  the  rl^t  of  way  and  Indemnity  to 
Panama,  has  long  been  a  "hardy  perennial," 
according  to  former  Oovemor  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  Jay  J.  Morrow.  It  aeems  that  no  matter 
how  often  the  impoaalblllty  of  realizing  any 
such  proposal  within  practicable  limits  of 
cost  and  time  Is  demonstrated,  there  will 
always  be  someone  to  argue  for  It;  and  this, 
deq;>lte  the  economic,  engineering,  opera- 
tional, environmental  and  navigational  su- 
periority of  the  Terminal  Lake  solution. 
Moreover,  any  sea-level  project,  whether  in 
the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  territory  or  elsewhere, 
will  require  a  new  treaty  or  treaties  with  the 
countries  Involved  in  order  to  fix  the  specific 
conditions  for  its  construction;  and  this 
would  involve  a  huge  indemnify  and  a  greatly 
increased  annuity  that  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  construction  and  re- 
flected In  tolls,  or  be  wholly  borne  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

(11)  Starting  with  the  1936-39  Treaty  with 
Panama,  there  has  been  a  sustained  erosion 
of  United  States  rights,  p>ower8  and  authority 
on  the  Isthmus,  culminating  In  the  comple- 
tion, in  1967,  of  negotiations  for  three  pro- 
posed new  canal  treaties  that  would: 

(1)  Surrender  United  States  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama; 

(3)  Make  that  weak,  technologically  primi- 
tive and  unstable  country  a  senior  partner  in 
the  management  and  defense  of  the  Canal; 

(3)  Ultimately  give  to  Panama  not  only  the 
existing  Canal,  but  also  any  new  one  con- 
structed in  Panama  to  replace  it,  all  without 
any  compensation  whatever  and  all  in  deroga- 
tion of  Article  IV,  Section  3,  Clause  3  of  the 
XJJ8.  Constitution.  This  Clause  vests  the 
power  to  dispose  of  territory  and  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  In  the  entire  Con- 
gress (House  and  Senate)  and  not  In  the 
treaty-making  power  of  our  Oovemment 
(President  and  Senate) — a  Oonatlttrtlonal 
provision  observed  In  the  1956  Treaty  with 
Panama. 

(12)  It  is  clear  Irom  the  conduct  of  our 
Panama  Canal  policy  over  many  years  that 
policy-making  elements  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  In  direct  violation  of  the  In- 
dicated Constitutional  provision,  have  been, 
and  are  yet,  engaged  in  efforts  which  will 
have  the  effect  ot  diluting  or  even  repudiat- 
ing entirely  the  sovereign  rights,  power  and 
authority  of  the  United  States  with  req>ect 
to  the  Canal  and  of  dissipating  the  vast  in- 
vestment of  the  United  States  In  the  Panama 
Canal  project.  Such  actions  would  eventually 
and  inevitably  permit  the  domination  of  this 
strategic  waterway  by  a  potentially  hoetlle 
power  that  now  Indirectly  controls  the  Suez 
Canal.  That  canal,  under  such  domination, 
ceased  to  operate  in  1967  with  vast  conse- 
quences of  evil  to  world  trade. 

(13)  Extensive  debates  in  the  Congress 
over  the  past  decade  have  clarified  and  nar- 
rowed the  key  canal  issues  to  the  following: 

(1)  Retention  by  the  United  States  of  its 
undiluted  and  indispensable  sovereign  rights, 
power  and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  ter- 
ritory and  Canal  as  provided  by  existing 
treaties; 

(3)  The  major  modernization  at  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal  as  provided  for  in  the 
Terminal  Lake  Prc^Kieal. 

Unfortunately,  these  efforts  have  been 
complicated  by  the  agitation  of  Panamanian 
extremists,  aided  and  abetted  by  irresponsible 
elements  in  the  United  States,  aiming  at 
ceding  to  Panama  complete  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and,  eventually,  the  owner- 
ship of  the  existing  Canal  and  any  future 
canal  In  the  Zone  or  In  Panama  that  might 
be  built  by  the  United  States  to  replace  It. 

(14)  In  the  1st  Seaaton  of  the  93nd  Oon- 
greos  Identical  bills  were  InAioduoed  In  botti 
House  and  Senate  to  provide  for  the  major 
Inoraaae  of  capacity  and  operational  Improve- 
ment of  the  exUting  Panama  Canal  by  modi- 
fying the  authorised  Thlid  Locks  Frojeot  to 


embody  the  prindplea  of  the  previously 
mentioned  Terminal  Lake  solution.  whl«b 
competent  authorities  consider  would  supply 
the  best  opwatlonal  canal  pivcticable  at 
achievement,  and  at  least  cost  wl'ttwut  treaty 
Invert  vement. 

(15)  Starting  on  January  36,  1971  many 
Members  of  Congreas  have  sponsored  reaola- 
Uons  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  at 
Bepresentatlvee  that  the  United  Stat«s  aliould 
maintain  and  protect  its  sovereign  rights  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  enter- 
prise. Including  the  Canal  Zone,  and  not 
surrender  any  of  Its  power*  to  any  other  na- 
tion or  to  any  international  organization  In 
derogation  of  present  treaty  provlstooa. 

(16)  The  Panama  Canal  is  a  prlctieaa  asMt 
of  the  United  States,  essential  for  inter- 
oceanlc ocHnmeioe  and  Hemlq>heric  security. 
The  recent  efforts  to  wrest  its  control  from 
the  United  States  trace  back  to  the  1917 
Communist  Evolution  and  conform  to  long 
range  Soviet  p<^icy  of  gaining  domination 
over  key  water  routes  as  in  Cuba,  which 
fianks  the  Atlantic  ^>proach  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  as  was  aooompUshed  in  the  oaae 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  the  Soviet  Union 
now  wishes  opened  in  connection  with  Ita 
naval  buildup  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  Ocean.  Thus,  the  real  issue  at 
Panama,  dramatized  by  the  Communist  take 
over  of  strategically  located  Cuba  and  Chile, 
is  not  United  States  control  versus  Pana- 
manian out  United  Stacea  control  versus 
Soviet  control.  This  la  the  issue  that  should 
be  debated  in  the  Oongreas,  ecpedaUy  in  the 
Senate.  Panama  Is  a  small,  weak  country 
occupying  a  strategic  geographical  position 
that  is  the  objective  of  predatory  power,  re- 
quiring the  presence  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Isthmus  in  the  Interest  of  Hemispheric 
security  and  Internatlozua  order. 

(17)  In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  the  un- 
dersigned urge  prompt  action  as  foUowa: 

(1)  Adoption  by  the  House  of  BepreaMita- 
tives  of  pending  Panama  Canal  sovereignty 
reaolutions  and, 

(2)  Enactment  by  the  Congress  of  pending 
measures  for  the  major  modemlzaition  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal. 

To  these  ends,  we  respectfully  urge  that 
hettflngs  be  promptly  held  on  the  indicated 
measures  and  that  Congressional  poUey 
thereon  be  determined  for  early  prosecution 
of  the  vital  work  of  modernizing  the  Panama 
Canal,  now  approaching  saturation  o^Mtclty. 


ORDERLY  REDISTRICTINQ 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  provide  a 
specific  and  orderly  timetable  for  the 
process  of  congressional  redistricting. 
This  tjrpe  of  legislation  on  the  Federal 
level  is  long  overdue,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Congress  will  enact  a  proposal  of 
this  type  in  time  to  affect  the  1972  elec- 
tions. 

My  bill  would  establish  procedure  for 
the  Federal  courts  to  redlstrict  if  a  State 
failed  to  develop  a  redistricting  plan  by 
November  1  of  the  year  before  the  regular 
election.  The  problem  would  go  to  the 
Federal  district  court  after  this  date 
upon  suit  by  any  eligible  voter  from  the 
State  in  question.  A  three-Judge  district 
Federal  court  panel  would  then  have  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  to  issue  its  own  re- 
districting plui.  Appeals  would  go  di- 
rectly to  the  UJS.  Suprone  Court. 

The  advantage  of  this  legislation  lies 
in  the  definite  timetable  It  establishes  f  or 
congresslonal  redistricting.  At  present, 
redistricting  Is  left  completely  to  the  In- 
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dividual  States  imlass  Individual  dtUeoa 
file  litlgatloD  at  some  Indefinite  point  In 
time,  unfortunately,  as  we  have  seen 
since  completion  of  ttie  1970  census, 
many  State  legislatures  across  the  coim- 
tiy  appear  unable  or  imwllling  to  redls- 
trict  equitably  in  sufficient  time  to  assure 
the  orderly  operation  of  primary  and 
ceoeral  dectkns,  and  to  allow  sufficient 
familiarity  between  candidates  and  elec- 
torate. To  date.  ODty  a  handful  of  States 
that  must  redistrlct  have  completed  the 
process. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  the 
redlstrlctinff  process  is  presently  in  a 
state  of  limbo.  The  redistrietlnc  plan  m- 
aeted  by  the  ledalatore  has  been  vetoed, 
and  though  the  legislature  will  convene 
in  special  session  shorUy,  it  meet  llkdy 
will  not  renew  the  redistricting  process 
until  it  convenes  its  regular  session  on 
February  9  next  year. 

I  have  stated  previously  that  it  would 
be  desirable  for  candidates  and  electo- 
rate to  know  th^  districts  now  rather 
than  shortly  before  the  election,  especial- 
ly if  the  district  Unes  were  to  be  changed 
materially.  The  proqiects  tor  this  hap- 
pening, in  Connecticut  and  in  States 
across  the  NatiOQ,  appear  dim. 

For  this  reason.  I  feel  that  Federal 
leglslatlai  eetaldishing  a  redistrlcting 
timetable  is  essential.  At  present,  the 
UJS.  Congress  is  the  only  legislative  body 
in  the  Nation  that  does  not  have  a  voice 
in  its  own  redistrlcting.  My  legislation. 
whLe  not  involving  the  Congress  in  the 
redistrlcting  process  itself,  would  assure 
that  the  process  was  accomplished  with- 
in a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The  States 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  redLstrict, 
but  the  entire  problem  would  go  to  the 
Federal  courts  ai^rozimately  1  year  be- 
fore election  day  if  State  efforts  failed. 
The  courts  have  both  legal  authority 
and  adequate  capacity  to  enact  redis- 
trlcting plans,  and  I  am  confident  that 
reapportiimment  would  be  quickly  forth- 
coming aftor  referral  to  the  Federal  sys- 
tem. An  additional  advantage  of  this  bill 
is  that  appeals  from  the  district  court 
plan  would  go  directly  to  the  UJS.  Su- 
preme Court,  where  they  would  have 
precedence  on  the  docket.  The  bill  would 
thereby  avoid  an  extended  legal  process 
with  possible  referral  back  to  the  legis- 
latures. 

I  am  hopeful  that  some  legislation  of 
this  kind  will  be  enacted  by  the  Congress 
soon.  The  redistrlcting  process  is  too  im- 
portant to  leave  to  an  indefinite  time- 
table. 

The  bill  I  am  Introdxicing  today  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  to  Instue  such  a  time 
frame.  I  ask  the  House  to  give  this  legis- 
lation its  immediate  ctmsideratlon  and 
approval. 


EliEROENCY  GUIDANCE  BOARD  FOR 
ECONOMIC  EMEROE3fCT 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcou>  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  with  over  50  cospon- 
sors  my  legislation  to  create  a  program 
of  voluntary  wage-price  controls  by 
means  of  a  temporary  Emergency  Ouid- 


ance  Board.  The  board  would  publish  a 
set  <rf  basic  guidelines  for  wage  and  price 
changes,  and  then  publicizes  those  in- 
creases in  excess  of  the  guidelines. 

I  originally  introduced  the  Emergency 
Guidance  Board  Act  with  Congressman 
McFau.  on  January  29.  Since  then,  the 
need  for  this  legislation  has  become  more 
urgent  than  ever.  Both  recession  and  in- 
flation continue  to  jriague  the  Nation.  In 
my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  unemploy- 
ment rests  at  a  level  of  lO.l  percent.  The 
town-by-town  breakdown  finds  Water- 
bury  at  12.3  percent.  Bristol  at  24.6  per- 
cent, and  Danbury  at  10.6  percent. 

In  the  Nation  at  large,  the  present  eco- 
nomic recession  is  marked  by  a  5.8-per- 
cent unemployment  rate.  The  Commerce 
Deptulment  recently  announced  that  six 
out  of  eight  economic  indicators  which 
the  Department  uses  to  gage  future  eco- 
nomic activities,  fell  In  the  month  of 
June.  The  composite  of  all  eight  indica- 
tors fell  by  0.5  percent,  the  first  decline 
since  October. 

Despite  this  intolerable  unemployment 
and  economic  decline,  inflation  continues 
unchecked.  It  is  now  nmnlng  at  approxi- 
mately 6  percent  annually,  and  long  ago 
reached  the  point  where  every  consumer 
could  notice  the  difference  in  his  return 
csi  a  dollar. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  at  times 
attempted  a  more  aggressive  policy  to 
keep  the  lid  on  Inflation  and  improve 
unemployment,  but  these  attempts  have 
been  fragmentary,  and  have  often  sin- 
gled out  Mie  Industry,  such  as  construc- 
tion. However,  despite  these  halting  at- 
tempts, the  administration  has  refased  to 
give  up  on  the  basic  tenets  of  its  eco- 
nomic game  plan,  a  game  plan  which  has 
created  an  unprecedented  state  of  simul- 
taneous inflation  and  imemployment. 

On  Jime  29,  the  chief  economic  spokes- 
man for  the  administration,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  John  Cozmally,  told  the  Na- 
tion that  the  administration  is  sticking 
to  present  economic  policies  despite  un- 
employment and  inflation.  Coimally  told 
newsmen  that  administration  monetary 
and  flscal  policies  are  providing  substan- 
tial stimulation  to  the  economy,  and  also 
checking  inflation. 

To  the  thousands  out  of  work  and  to 
the  consumer  who  sees  prices  skyrocket- 
ing, this  statement  Is  of  course  absurd. 
The  Natlm  has  clearly  reached  a  state 
of  eomomlc  emergency,  and  is  In  need 
of  unique  and  emergency  measiu-ee.  In 
falling  to  reverse  its  policies,  the  admin- 
istration has  failed  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  reality  or  has  not  been  able  to  com- 
prehend It  and  determine  how  to  solve 
the  problon. 

By  creating  an  Emergency  Guidance 
Board,  the  Congress  can  and  should  take 
the  InltlaUve  in  this  fleld  to  provide  the 
necessary  procedure.  This  bill  recognizes 
that  an  economic  emergoicy  does  eztst, 
and  that  a  novel  solution  Is  necessary  to 
rationalize  the  economy.  My  bill  im>vides 
Just  such  a  solution. 

Basically,  the  Emergency  Guidance 
Board  Act  calls  for  stimulation  of  the 
economy  through  conventional  monetary 
policies,  but  establishes  a  wage-price  re- 
view board  to  keep  the  lid  on  tn^atlon 
The  board  would  consist  of  five  members 
•PPotnted  by  the  Presld«it  and  would  be 
limited  by  law  to  18  months  of  service. 
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After  consulting  with  business,  labor,  and 
consumer  leaders,  the  board  would  pub- 
lish a  basic  set  of  wage  and  price  guide- 
lines. These  guidelines  would  be  non- 
mandatory,  but  those  industries  and 
those  unicms  which  increased  their  prices 

or  wages  in  excess  of  the  gulddines  would 
be  required  to  file  an  economic  Justifica- 
tion with  the  board.  The  Board  would 
then  publicize  those  Increases  which  were 
inflationary  and  therefore  harmful  to  the 
economy  at  large. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  both  labor  and 
business  would  cooperate  with  the  Emer- 
gency Guidance  Board,  recognizing  its 
merit  as  a  bulwai^  against  inflation.  The 
board  avoids  the  stigma  of  mandatory 
wage-price  controls,  but  would  still  have 
substantial  clout  through  the  power  of 
publicity.  It  would  in  effect  be  a  fom 
of  sophisticated  Jawboning. 

The  Emergency  Guidance  Board  rep- 
resents a  positive  step  toward  dealing 
with  our  present  economic  difficulties.  It 
is  a  step  which  must  be  taken.  Discredit- 
ing critics  or  attempting  to  second  guess 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  not  sta- 
bilize the  economy.  A  change  of  policy  is 
necessary  for  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment can  be  challenged  only  through  new 
direction,  not"  through  mere  incantation. 
Among  the  more  than  50  cosponsors 
of  the  Emergency  Guidance  Board  Act 
are  Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  am  hopeful  that  other  Members  will 
now  Join  us  in  working  for  passage  of  this 
essential  legislation.  This  bill  repres«its 
a  tmique  means  of  halting  ioflatlon  dur- 
h3g  an  emergency  economic  period.  The 
board  will  provide  the  needed  check  on 
rising  prices  while  Jobs  are  created 
through  conventional  stimulation  of  the 
economy.  It  deserves  passage;  and  should 
be  the  subject  of  hearings  Immediately 
after  the  recess. 

I  include  several  newspaper  articles 
and  editorials  which  support  my  theme: 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  1, 10711 

Economic  Chabaob 
The  acting  out  of  collective  bargaining  In 
the  steel  Industry,  which  seemed  virtually 
certain  to  be  closed  down  by  a  strike  today, 
bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  ancient 
form  of  Italian  dramatic  art  known  as  corn- 
media  dell'arte — a  comedy  In  which  marked 
entertainers  improvlae  their  lines  and  ac- 
tions from  a  standard  plot  outline. 

The  plot  m  steel  called  for  the  United 
Steelworkers  to  hold  out  for  at  least  the  31 
per  cent  pay  Increase  over  three  years,  plus 
a  coet-of-llvlng  escalator  clause,  that  their 
union  had  already  won.  In  aluminum,  cant 
and  copper.  It  called  for  management  stub- 
bornly to  resist  and  then  bow  to  that  de- 
mand; despite  worries  about  foreign  com- 
petition, steel  companies  are  then  supposed 
to  put  through  a  price  Increase.  Finally,  the 
plot  calls  for  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
deplore  such  a  settlement  as  unconstructlve, 
to  Issue  a  post-settlement  Inflation  alert  and 
to  think  hard  about  whether  to  take  away 
the  steel  Industry's  voluntary  Import  quotas, 
without  doing  it. 

What  Is  not  known  at  this  point  Is  how 
many  days  of  output  wUl  be  lost  and  what 
the  precise  terms  of  the  settlement  wlU  be. 
But,  tinless  the  actors  are  carried  away,  there 
will  surely  be  one  more  turn  of  the  wage* 
price  q>lral.  and  further  Impetus  for  build- 
ing trade  barriers  against  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1971,  the  eoonmny 
U  in  the  doldrums.  Unemployment  is  stU 
hanging  around  the  6  per  cent  level  which 
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It  reached  early  last  winter.  But  despite  per- 
sistent unonployment.  Inflation  continues 
and  even  shows  signs  of  accelerating. 

Chairman  Arthur  P.  Burns  of  the  Federal 
Beserve  Board  has  provoked  an  angry  rebuke 
from  the  White  House  for  continuing  to  In- 
sist that  the  nation  needs  an  incomes  policy 
to  restrain  Inflationary  wage  and  price  ac- 
tions. But  the  White  House  has  been  shaken 
by  the  extremely  hostile  reaction  this  assault 
on  Dr.  Bums  evoked  from  the  business  and 
banking  community,  where  support  for  a 
stabilization  board  and  nonlnflatlonary 
wage-price  standards  has  greatly  increased.  A 
Presidential  spokesman  sought  to  undo  the 
damage  to  business  confldenoe  in  White 
House  economics  by  asserting  that  the  as- 
sault on  Dr.  Burns  was  a  low-level  mistake. 

Anxiety  about  the  state  of  the  economy  has 
in  fact  deepened  throughout  the  nation.  This 
mood  is  being  registered  in  the  slipping 
stock  market,  in  the  drop  of  consumers'  buy- 
ing plans,  and  in  the  determination  of  both 
businessmen  and  consiuners  to  build  up  their 
cash  holdings.  The  root  causes  of  the  anx- 
iety are  chronic  Inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment— and  the  Administration's  negativism 
and  inaction. 

Evidence  that  the  Administration  is  will- 
ing to  take  decisive  action  to  stop  inflation 
and  combat  unemployment  would  do  far 
more  to  rebuild  the  nation's  morale  than 
•ndlessly  repeated  sermons  about  the  need 
for  confidence  in  the  marvelous  workings  of 
the  unfettered  price  system  and  lectures 
about  the  healing  powers  of  a  growing  money 
supply. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  1, 1B71) 

Trx  Economic  Blttbs 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Wasrzncton. — The  closing  days  of  July 
have  seen  a  staggering  amount  of  politically 
damaging  economic  news  coming  out  of  the 
Nixon  Administration.  No  wonder  the  Demo- 
crats— despite  their  own  responsibility  for 
much  of  the  situation — believe  the  economy 
wlU  be  their  big  gun  against  the  President 
next  year. 

Most  spectacularly,  the  official  flscal  1971 
budget  deficit  was  announced — 123.2  billion, 
the  second-highest  peacetime  deficit  on  rec- 
ord, after  an  original  prediction  in  January, 
1970.  of  a  $1.3-bllUon  surplus,  and  an  esti- 
mate as  recently  as  January,  1971,  of  a 
deficit  of  about  $19  bUUon. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Administration 
to  take  the  view  that  this  huge  deficit  Is,  in 
reality,  a  sensible  "full-employment  surplus" 
of  S3.5  billion  over  what  tax  receipts  would 
have  been  had  there  been  4  per  cent  unem- 
ployment (technically  considered  "full  em- 
ployment") instead  of  6  per  cent.  Democratic 
and  conservative  Republican  opponents  will 
nevertheless  insist  that  a  deficit  is  a  deficit, 
and  this  one  is  a  whopper;  and  the  general 
public  is  unlikely  to  prefer  the  sophisticated 
"full-employment"  explanation  to  these 
charges. 

Also,  In  recent  days,  it  became  more  ap- 
parent tlMtt  little  headway  has  been  made 
against  inflation,  altho\igh  unemployment 
continues  high;  Chairman  Arthur  Bums  of 
the  Federal  Beserve  Board  said  so  publicly. 
Tet.  iix.  Nixon  continues  to  take  no  fonnal 
action  on  wages  and  prices — altlioxigli  the 
Administration  was  trying  to  make  itself  felt 
In  the  current  rail  and  steel  la>bor  disputes. 

Tliere  also  were  reports  that  Mr.  Nixon 
had  fallen  out  with  Dr.  Bums,  his  own  ap- 
pointee, over  the  latter's  continuing  advo- 
cacy of  some  noD-mandatory  form  of  wage- 
pilce  Influence,  "nie  White  House  did  not 
really  deny  these  r^>orts,  and  was  tb«  source 
of  unconflrmed  leaks  that  the  President  was 
Meklng  ways  of  lessening  the  Reserve  Board's 
Independence. 

But  the  bad  news  kept  coming.  The  June 
trade  defldt  exceeded  those  of  April  and 
>tay.  and   the   second  quarter   as  a   whole 


showed  a  deficit  for  the  first  time  since 
1946.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  said  there 
might  be  a  deflclt  tot  the  whole  year,  some- 
thing that  has  not  happened  In  this  cen- 
tury. The  stock  market  was  In  another  down- 
spin,  and  the  index  of  "leading  Indicators" 
of  economic  activity  de<Hlned  after  sewn 
months  of  struggling  upward. 

All  of  this  dUflculty  cannot  merely  be 
charged  to  B(r.  Nlzon;  steel  Imports,  for  In- 
stance, In  anticipation  of  an  American  steel 
strlks,  were  a  major  factor  in  the  second- 
quarter  trade  deficit.  And  the  whcde  country 
continues  to  pay  heavily  In  Inflated  doUcus 
for  the  Johnson  Administration's  reluctance 
properly  to  fund  the  Vietnam  war.  Moreover, 
unemployment  Is  Increased  by  thousands  of 
the  servicemen  Mr.  Nixon  Is  bringing  home 
from  Vietnam. 

Cumulatively,  neverthsleas,  the  President 
who  took  office  in  1969  promising  to  wring 
the  inflation  out  of  the  economy  and  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  can  hardly  look  like  much 
of  an  eoonomlc  manager  to  the  ordinary 
voter.  Even  In  the  traditionally  Republican 
farm  belt,  where  farmers'  hog  prices  are  36 
per  cent  off  with  little  decline  In  retail  prices, 
and  the  parity  level  has  dropped  below  70  per 
cent,  Mr.  Nixon's  economic  policies  are  said 
to  have  landed  him  in  deep  political  trouble. 

Tet,  with  a  $2S-bllllon  deflclt  already  im- 
pending for  flscal  1972,  and  with  the  credit 
markets  already  strained.  It  would  not  be 
easy  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  take  further  stimulative 
steps,  either  in  spending  or  tax  reduction. 
Besides,  improved  consumer  Income,  helped 
along  by  Social  Security  gains,  the  end  of  the 
Income  tax  surcharge,  and  numerous  pay 
hikes,  has  not  been  translating  itself  Into 
vigorous  consumer  spending. 

But  one  front  on  which  the  President  could 
move  inmiedlately  and  effectively,  if  he  chose, 
is  the  wage-price  level.  He  has  the  authority 
to  act  with  relative  restraint — perhaps  by  set- 
ting up  the  review  board  advocated  by  Dr. 
Bums — or  virlth  stronger  effect.  Senator 
Otoorge  McQovem.  the  only  announced  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  candidate,  demanded  last 
week  a  "selective  six-month  wage  and  price 
freeze, "  and  reminded  the  President  that 
Congress  already  had  authorized  him  to  Im- 
pose such  a  freese. 

A  slsable  body  of  economic  opinion  sup- 
ports the  McQovem  view,  and  there  are  sub- 
stantial political  reasons  why  It  might  com- 
mend Itself  to  Mr.  Nixon.  Having  already  pro- 
claimed himself  a  Keyneslan  and  presided 
over  the  second-largest  deficit  since  World 
War  n,  he  can  have  little  further  economic 
respectability  to  lose  among  orthodox  con- 
servatives; and,  at  the  very  least,  a  wage- 
price  move  would  make  It  more  difficult  for 
the  Democrats  to  charge  him  with  doing 
nothing. 

It  might  even  strike  a  blow  at  the  Infla- 
tion y^.  Nixon,  as  candidate  and  President, 
has  been  denouncing  for  four  years  without 
substantial  effect. 

Economic  MTmsLnrcnfc 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

President  Nixon  has  It  in  him.  even  as 
you  and  I,  to  blame  others  when  things  go 
wrong.  And  last  week  that  pattern  showed 
egreglously  In  the  fleld  of  economic  policy. 

A  flood  of  bed  nevra  produced  a  covert 
White  House  attack  on  Chairman  Arthur 
Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  That 
show  oC  petulance  seems  to  Indicate  tiiat 
the  President  Is  holding  stubbornly  to  his 
chosen  eoonomlc  policy — at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

The  wont  bit  of  news  emerged  with  the 
latest  publication  of  the  leading  Indicators 
which  the  Commerce  Department  records  as 
a  gauge  of  fut\ire  economic  aetlvltlas.  It  was 
announced  that  six  of  the  eight  Indleators 
fell  In  the  month  of  June.  The  composite  of 
all  eight  indicators  fell  by  O.S  percent — the 
first  decline  since  October. 


A  second  blow  was  news  that  the  defldt 
in  the  federal  budget  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  was  $38  bllHon.  Xxcapt  for  the 
$26  blllloD  in  1968,  Whan  the  Vlstaam  war 
was  at  lu  most  Intsnac  level,  that  Is  the  big- 
gest deflclt  since  World  War  H.  And  a  atanllar 
deflott  looms  for  next  year. 

A  further  sign  of  trouUs  came  In  the  for- 
eign trade  field.  In  the  qtiarter  ending  June 
30,  the  United  States  ran  a  deficit  of  more 
than  $800  mlllloo — the  largest  defldt  since 
the  Oommerce  Department  began  keeping 
seasonally-adJuBted  flgures  back  In  1948.  Ac- 
cording to  Commerce  Secretary  Maurice 
Stans,  there  may  not  be  any  trade  surplus 
at  all  this  year  "for  the  flrst  time  since 
1893." 

Some  of  these  developments  are  not  near- 
ly as  bad  as  they  sound.  Tlie  foreign  trade 
deflclt  seems  to  be  tied  up  with  the  dock 
strike  on  the  West  Coast.  The  budgetary 
deflclt  has  been  discounted  for  months. 

All  the  latest  news,  mcweoTer,  only  ex- 
presses an  underlying  condition  of  lnflatl(Xi 
(now  running  at  6  per  cent  annually)  and 
Blow  economic  growth  (with  unemployment 
at  nearly  6  per  cent).  That  combination  Is 
new  In  this  country's  experience,  and  no- 
body has  a  very  clear  idea  about  exactly  what 
steps  are  required  to  set  the  economy  right. 

But  some  Democrats,  Including  Chairman 
VtrUbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  favor  a  cut  In  Income  tax  as  a 
stimulant.  Many  other  ofllelals.  Including 
Chairman  Bums  of  the  Fed,  favor  tighter 
control  over  prices  and  wages — it  only  be- 
cause It  Is  one  thing  that  Is  not  now  being 
done. 

The  President  has  not  reacted  kindly  to 
these  suggestions.  A  fortnight  ago,  the  White 
House  suddenly  denounced  Mills  for — of  aU 
insignificant  things — claiming  credit  for  an 
Italian  decision  to  limit  exports  on  shoes. 

Last  week  Bthhs  came  In  for  the  same 
treatment.  A  White  House  aide  told  a  United 
Press  International  reporter  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  "fTUious"  with  Bums  for  advo- 
cating a  tighter  policy  on  wages  and  prices 
and  questioning  whether  any  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  fight  against  inflation.  It 
was  further  intimated  that  Dr.  Bums  had 
no  business  griping  about  inflation  as  he  had 
himself  requested  a  $20,000  rise  In  his  salary 
at  the  Fed. 

What  this  petty  attack  most  expresses  Is 
a  mood  of  frustration.  The  President  and  his 
advisors  know  as  well  as  anybody  that  the 
economy  is  not  humming  along. 

What  they  don't  know  Is  exactly  what 
to  do  about  It.  Being  uncertain,  they  have 
elected  to  sit  tight.  And  as  the  attacks  on 
Mills  and  Bums  indloate,  they  resent  those 
who  keep  tnrlng  to  push  them  to  new  ac- 
tions. 

TtinX  mood  cannot  last  forever.  Though  he 
has  set  his  face  against  a  change  In  policy, 
Mr.  Nixon  is  going  to  be  und«'  growing  po- 
litical pressure  to  do  something — anything — 
to  Improve  conditions.  Unless  the  economy 
turns  up  of  Its  own  accord  come  fall.  It  win 
be  very  hard  to  resist  at  least  a  trial  of  some 
more  active  steps  to  control  wages  and  Drtcaa. 

[From  the  Hartford  Oourant,  July  18.  1971] 
Oaixup  ExcLusm:  Waob-Pbicb  Cuass  Oain 

PaiMcnoN,  VJ. — ^The  rfH*finmttnflat1ffn  of 
George  Meany,  AFL-CIO  head,  that  wage- 
price  oontrtds  be  imposed  comes  at  a  time 
when  public  support  for  such  controls  Is  at 
Its  bluest  reoordad  point  slnee  the  Korean 
War.  By  the  ratio  ot  60  par  cent  to  89  per 
oent.  persons  Interviewed  In  a  late  June 
survey  favor  a  freese  in  prices  and  wages. 

Departing  from  the  traditional  stance  of 
union  leaders,  Meany  recently  stated  that 
direct  controls  are  needed  to  curb  Inflatlaa. 
Meanys  position  wins  support  with  half  of 
rank  and  file  union  families  reached  in  the 
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nmr.  «liloh  WW  eompMed  prior  to  Umnj'u 
atatemant. 

Frwidank  mxon  f«r  tlia  pr— ant  bM  mlad 
out  wn»-prtc»  oontroU.  taklnc  Um  poattloo 
tlist  ttt0  eslatlac  acwnnmie  poUey.  giTm  Ubm. 
wlU  work  wirirwftiny  to  rMtuoe  Miflatlon 
Mid  imfimptoyipent. 

FIT*  jtmn  a«o.  In  UM,  optnlon  «m  tttUly 
vmHj  dlTldad  befcn  thoM  who  tevond  uut 
tboM  irtio  oppoaed  wage  pries  eurbs.  Durliic 
1MB  and  1970.  aa  InfUtUKiary  pwaauwia  in- 
eraaaed  optnlon  bacaa  to  rtitft  towmrd  aup- 
port  for  a  mfa-prloa  ftvaaa.  Tba  prarloiia 
high  to  today^  flgun  6  in  10  In  favor  at 
ouTba.  waa  raaordad  during  tha  Korean  War. 
iXftflT  axTFPaar  uf  aocTH 

Majority  aopport  In  the  Cast,  Midwest  and 
Par  West  Is  found  for  wage-prloe  oootrda, 
but  opinlm  la  about  evenly  divided  In  tbo 
South. 

Sharp  dlffCTenoea  In  opinion  are  found  In 
terma  of  the  age  of  reepondenta.  Older  per- 
sona, many  of  whom  are  now  on  a  fixed  In- 
come or  anticipate  being  on  one  In  the  near 
future,  look  more  favorably  upon  control 
than  do  younger  persona. 

Bl-partiaan  support  la  found  for  a  freeae. 
with  RepubUoans  and  Democrata  favoring 
such  action  by  approximately  the  same  ratio. 
A  majority  of  persona  in  clerical  work  and 
aalea,  and  fazmers,  are  in  favor  of  ctmtrola. 
while  profeaalonal  or  business  people  and 
manual  workers  are  fairly  closely  divided  on 
the  laeue. 

Por  the  Uteat  srirvey,  a  total  of  IJSOl  per- 
sona. 18  and  <dder,  were  Interviewed  in  per- 
son In  3M)  sdentlflcally  selected  localltlea 
acroaa  the  zuktlon  during  the  period  June 
26-28.  Unlcm  and  non-union  families  are 
represented  In  the  sample  in  their  correct 
piopuiUoua. 

Following  is  the  question  aaked: 

It  has  been  suggested  that  prices  and  wages 
(salarlea)  be  frosen — that  is,  kept  at  their 
present  level,  as  long  aa  the  Vietnam  war 
lasts.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  good  Idea  or  a 
poor  Idea? 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  for 
the  nation  ss  a  whole  and  for  key  groups 
within  the  san^Ie: 


No 
•piiitoa 


NiHonal SO 

Labor  unkM.. 

NonUbor 

EmJ 

MMfWVR    .... 

South 

FarWtit 

18  to  29  ysan 
10  to  49  Man 
SO  ind  older.. 
RepubSdans.. 
Dofflocrits.  . 
I  naotMndonts. 
Pto^osAmjI  a 
Clorkaliad 
SkiHod  worliers... 
UmkMod  worliort. 
Fi 


11 


48 

46 

6 

so 

37 

13 

SI 

38 

11 

53 

38 

U 

43 

42 

15 

52 

40 

8 

44 

46 

10 

4S 

45 

10 

57 

29 

14 

49 

37 

14 

54 

36 

10 

45 

45 

10 

41 

44 

IS 

51 

37 

12 

47 

44 

9 

48 

45 

7 

54 

92 

17 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  6,  1971] 

Thz  EcoMoiac  Rxcovxbt:  No  News  Mat  Bb 

Good  Nrws 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

This  was  a  wsek  of  acctuaulated  bad  eco- 
nomic n0WB  for  the  Nixon  administration, 
all  of  which  suggests  that  the  hoped-for 
recovery  Is  stUl  on  the  h<»i«>n.  Just  out  of 
reach. 

There  were  three  key  developments: 

The  steelworkers  union  won  a  three-year, 
SI  per  cent  Increaae  for  its  alumintim 
worksis,  foreshadowing  a  settlement  at  least 
that  big  In  ths  basic  steel  industry. 

Btnlness  Intentions  to  spend  money  for 
Dsw  plant  and  equipment  were  cut  back 
firom  the  very  modaat  level  projected  at  the 


beginning  of  the  year,  making  even  more 
oartaln  that  Mr.  NUon's  projection  of  a  $1,086 
bllUoa  Orosa  National  Product  U  far  too 
high. 

As  sxpectsd  by  most  private  forecasters 
(but  dlaoounted  by  many  Nixon  advlaers). 
unemployment  rose  In  May  to  63  per  cent, 
matching  a  nine-year  hl^.  while  wholesale 
prices  took  another  Jump  upward. 

Thus  the  twin  problem  of  high  unemploy- 
ment and  high  inflation  continues  to  league 
the  Nixon  administration,  and  there  ia  no 
sign  of  much  early  relief. 

In  fact,  there  is  one  basic  undercurrent  on 
tha  present  economic  scene  that  suggests  rsal 
trouble,  not  only  for  the  small  recovery  that 
got  under  way  In  the  first  quarter,  but  for 
the  stock  marksi. 

Interest  rates  have  started  to  climb  again, 
which  Henry  Kaufman  of  Salomon  Broa. 
aaya  la  "very  unusual  for  this  stags  of  an 
eoonomlo  expansion."  In  plain  language, 
Kaufman — an  expert  on  bonds  and  the 
mcmey  marketa — suggests  that  if  this  trend 
continues,  it  oould  abort  the  recovery. 

In  a  speech  to  the  New  Ycurk  Society  of 
Sec\u1ty  Analysts  late  last  month.  Kaufman 
said  that  higher  interest  rates  could  boost 
nuntgage  ooets,  and  clip  ths  incipient  hous- 
ing boom.  Higher  interest  rates  would  feed 
the  expectation  of  even  higher  rates  and 
would  "also  .  .  .  (be)  a  very  unfavorable 
omen  for  stocka." 

The  turnaround  in  intsrest  rates  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  pattern  in  high-grade  new 
corporate  bonds,  which  hit  a  peak  yield  of 
9.5  per  cent  In  June  of  1970,  fell  to  a  low  of 
6.90  per  cent  In  January  of  this  year,  then 
rose  again  to  8^  late  last  month.  Last  week, 
the  rate  waa  Just  under  8  per  cent.  So  the 
yield  has  recovered  about  half  of  the  decline, 
which  Kaufman  says  is  "alarming." 

Higher  costs  for  money  probably  help  ex- 
plain the  backsliding  in  plant  and  equipment 
spending,  despite  incentives  the  Nixon 
administration  is  trying  to  provide. 

The  way  the  financial  markets  appear  to 
be  reading  events  in  Waslilngton,  the  basic 
reason  for  higher  interest  rates  In  the  face 
of  a  record  growth  in  the  supply  of  money 
goes  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  a  recovery 
had  been  InltUted.  It  relates  to  the  more 
subtle  belief  that  there  is  a  "political  re- 
quirement" that  1972  must  l>e  a  very  good 
year.  Put  it  another  way:  the  markets  believe 
that  Mr.  Nixon  wUl  do  whatever  he  feels 
neoeaaary  to  assure  re-election  In  1972,  and 
that  this  will  spell  more  inflation. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Nixon  lost  hU 
chance  to  control  the  wage-price  spiral;  that 
even  if  he  wanted  to  do  something  about 
big  wage  settlements,  he  now  no  longer  can. 

Take  the  forthcoming  labor-management 
collision  in  steel,  whatever  Mr.  Nixon  would 
prefer.  Mr.  Abel  can  hardly  ask  his  steel  and 
copper  constituents  to  take  less  than  he  i»o- 
duced  for  his  can  and  aluminum  workers. 

But  if  this  wage-price  round  is  over  and 
uncontrollable,  how  about  the  next  one? 
It  becomes  even  more  essential,  as  both  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur  F. 
Burns  and  former  Joluiaon  adviser  Arthur 
M.  Okun  say,  to  develop  some  kind  of  a  wage- 
price,  or  incomes  policy.  Okun  thlnlcs  that 
once  the  ste^  settlement  is  out  of  the  way, 
Mr.  Nixon  may  have  another  (and  perliaps 
his  la«t)  chance  to  instaU  aome  effective 
controls. 

As  we  head  toward  tha  beginning  of  the 
new  fiscal  year  on  July  1,  it  is  clear  that  the 
811.6  billion  budget  deficit  announced  in 
February  tias  long  since  been  an  obsolescent 
figure.  No  one  in  the  Budget  Oflloe  has  yat 
promised  a  midyear  review,  but  it  is  aaay 
enough  to  gueaa  that  the  real  deficit  for 
fiscal  1972  should  be  projected  in  the  $20  to 
$22  billion  range. 

And  any  way  that  Mr.  Nixon  wanta  to 
calcuUte  it— regular  budget,  fall  employ- 
ment budget,  full  employment  bad;et  based 


on  the  "national  Income  aooounta" — that  to 
enough  red  Ink  to  apell  heavy  lYeasory  borw 
rowing  and  more  pressure  on  Interest  ratM. 

There  Is  even  another  compUoatlng  factor: 
last  year,  foreign  gjvemmenta  invested 
heavi^  in  Treasury  issues.  Iliat  ia  to  aay.  tbsy 
helped  to  finance  the  domestic  deficit. 

This  coming  year,  as  one  of  the  by-products 
of  the  international  crisis,  it  is  doubtftd  that 
foreign  governments  will  be  investing  much 
in  Treasury  securities.  In  fact,  foreign  gov- 
ernments may  unload  some  of  their  holdings. 

"Ttkey  (the  Nixon  administration)  have 
got  thamselTea  in  a  pretty  Inflexible  poal- 
tion,"  says  one  analyst.  "I'm  going  to  be 
interested  to  see  how  they  get  out  of  it." 
So  will  everybody  elaa. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  18,  1071] 
Pisoanraxn  Bconoxic  Polict 

The  decUne  in  Industrial  production  last 
month  and  the  slowdown  of  gains  in  inooms 
and  construction  maks  it  increasingly  im- 
probable that  the  Nixon  Administration  wlB 
see  Its  forecast  of  a  $l,oe6-bUlion  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  realised  this  ysar. 

It  is  still  imclear  what  the  Admlnlstratton 
was  up  to  in  producing  a  forecast  regarded 
as  so  badly  out  of  line  by  virtuaUy  the  entire 
economics  fraternity.  Was  it  anticipating  a 
magic  resurgence  of  consumer  and  bunlnnsi 
spending?  Or  was  it  handing  an  assignment 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment more  qulclcly  through  monetary  de- 
vices? 

All  the  evidence  points  to  the  latter  expla- 
nation. Tet,  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Fed  is  going  to  feed  money  to  the  sys- 
tem significantly  faster  than  the  6  to  6  per 
cent  rate  of  the  past  twelve  months.  The 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  strongly  sug- 
gests that  this  is  not  stimulative  enough, 
although  the  Ofllce  of  BCanagement  and 
Budget  seems  to  think  that  a  6  per  cent 
rate  of  growth  in  the  money  supply  is  Just 
about  right. 

Meanwhile,  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Bums  continues  to  lecture  the  Admlnistxa- 
tlon  about  the  need  for  a  stronger  incomes 
policy.  The  C.E.A.,  in  the  person  of  Herbert 
Stein,  says,  "Without  any  grand  annotuios- 
ment,  we  have  now  taken  on  a  large  number 
of  the  Ingredients  of  what  is  loosely  called 
incomes  policy."  But  many  states  defy  or 
ignore  the  President's  oall  for  su^tension  of 
their  support  of  construction  industry  wages. 

Evidently,  the  picture  of  economic  policy- 
maUng  within  the  Administration  is  one  of 
disarray.  The  Administration  uses  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  as  a  whipping  boy,  while  doing 
little  itself  to  realize  the  $1.0fl6-bUllon  target- 
cum-forecast  that  it  insists  is  essential  to  a 
reasonably  prompt  return  to  full  employ- 
ment. Although  the  unemployment  rate  has 
come  down  a  bit  in  the  past  two  months,  a 
decline  in  the  labor  force  Is  the  main  reason. 
Long-term  Joblessness  has  continued  to  rise. 

With  more  stimulus  -clearly  needed,  Con- 
gress has  done  the  Administration — and  the 
economy — a  good  turn  by  raising  Social 
Security  benefits  10  per  cent,  retroactive  to 
the  start  of  this  year,  while  postponing  until 
next  year  the  Increase  In  the  amount  of  in- 
come subject  to  payroll  tax.  But  additional 
fiscal  stimulus  is  still  required  if  the  Ad- 
ministration is  to  come  closer  to  its  goals. 
Expenditures  should  be  Increased  for  sodal 
programs,  especially  those  that  would  hdp 
create  Jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

While  moving  to  a  more  stimulative  fiscal 
policy,  the  Administration  also  needs  an  in' 
comes  policy  to  tamp  down  inflation.  A 
wage-price  board  administering  an  over-all 
advisory  program  deelgned  to  gain  wide- 
spread buainsas,  labor  and  public  acceptance 
ut  noninflatlonary  behavior  would  help  re- 
pair a  critical  laclc  in  policy. 

A  firmer  incomes  approach,  coupled  with 
fiexlble  fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  will  be 
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essential  to  deal  with  what  tlie  Administra- 
tion earlier  called  "the  re-entry  problon" — 
the  problem  that  the  economy  will  meet 
when  it  moves  closer  to  full  employment 
with  increased  danger  of  a  heating  up  of 
inflation.  The  difficult  maneuvers  necessary 
to  get  the  economy  back  to  price  stability 
and  full  employment  can  scarcely  t)e  carried 
out  without  strcxiger  Presidential  leadership 
and  better  integrated  policy. 


8TABIUZATION  OP  POPULATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduce 
today  with  Representative  Fkamk  Bos- 
ton and  10  bipartisan  cosponsors  a  re- 
solution to  declare  it  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  achieve  a  stabilization 
of  population.  The  resolution  is  substan- 
tially the  same  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
108,  introduced  June  2  by  Senators 
Cranston  and  Tatt  and  more  than  30  bi- 
partisan cospraisoirs. 

Although  this  resolution  addresses  it- 
self to  the  questicHi  of  population  growth, 
by  its  veiy  nature  it  will  affect  much 
more  than  the  number  of  Americans 
there  will  be  40  to  100  or  200  years  from 
now.  In  a  very  real  and  direct  sense,  this 
resoluti(xi.  if  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
will  affect  the  quality  of  life  those  future 
generations  of  Americans  wlU  enjoy. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
throughout  the  Nation  there  Is  a  growing 
recognition  that  the  pressure  of  pc^ula- 
ticm  growth  directly  affects  our  ability  to 
deal  with  many  of  our  major  social  and 
economic  problems.  P(M)ulaticai  stabiliza- 
tion— holding  total  population  size  rela- 
tively constant  by  encouraging  a  birth 
rate  that  about  equals  annual  deaths — is 
no  panacea.  But  without  population  sta- 
bilization, it  is  clear,  we  will  face  vastly 
more  di£QcuIt  tasks  in  overcoming  other 
problems — in  rebuilding  our  cities,  in 
protecting  the  environment,  in  averting  a 
national  energy  crisis. 

President  Nixon  made  this  point  very 
well  in  his  population  message  of  July  18, 
1969,  when  he  declared: 

Pressing  problems  are  also  poeed  for  ad- 
vanced industrial  countries  when  their  popu- 
lations Increase  at  the  rate  that  the  United 
States,  for  example,  must  now  anticipate. 
Food  supplies  may  be  ample  In  such  nations, 
but  social  supplies — the  capacity  to  educate 
youth,  to  provide  privacy  and  living  space,  to 
maintain  the  processes  of  open,  democratic 
government — may  be  grievously  strained. 
...  I  believe  that  many  of  our  present  so- 
cial problems  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  only  fifty  years  in  which  to  ac- 
conunodate  the  second  hundred  million 
Americans. 

Projections  of  population  growth  in 
the  United  States  are  truly  startling.  In 
1951,  for  instance,  there  were  151  million 
Americans.  Today  there  are  about  210 
million  Americans.  And  by  the  year 
2000 — less  than  a  third  of  a  century  from 
now — that  number  is  expected  to  grow  to 
roughly  300  million.  In  short,  if  present 
growth  patterns  continue,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  will  double  in  the 
last  half  of  the  20th  century.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  has  already 
warned  us  that  even  a  nation  as  rich  as 


the  United  States  cannot  bear  such 
growth.  In  a  study  on  "The  Orowth  of 
U.S.  Peculation"  in  1965,  the  Academy 
reported: 

In  the  very  long  run,  contintial  growth  of 
the  United  States  population  would  become 
Intolerable  and  then  physically  impossible. 

I  am  convinced  that  loag  before  popu- 
lation size  becomes  intolerable  it  will 
have  a  profoimd  effect  on  the  manner 
and  quality  of  all  our  lives.  Moreover,  I 
think  the  evidence  is  abimdantly  clear 
that  at  some  point  in  the  future  we  will 
have  population  stabilization.  This  must 
be  true  in  a  nation  of  finite  space  and 
resources.  The  real  issue  is  when  and 
how  we  will  stabilize  population. 

The  resolution  I  introduce  today  would 
establish  a  national  policy  of  population 
stabilization  while  fully  respecting  the 
individual  rights  of  all  Americans.  The 
resolution  does  not  address  itself  to  spe- 
cific policies  which  might  lead  to  a  re- 
duced birth  rate.  However,  the  sponsors 
agree  completely  with  Senator  Cranston, 
who  said  when  he  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  108  that  "coercion  is 
totally  unacceptable  as  a  means  of  lower- 
ing the  birth  rate."  Rather,  we  hope  that 
the  declaration  of  a  policy  of  population 
stabilization  will  lead  to  a  comprehensive 
public  education  program  and  noncoer- 
cive incentives  addressed  equally  to  all 
segments  of  our  society. 

Despite  the  great  wealth  and  size  and 
resources  of  the  United  States,  it  is  none 
too  early  to  begin  to  move  to  stabilize 
our  population  by  voluntary  means.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  estimates,  if  tomor- 
row all  American  families  began  to  limit 
themselves  to  two  children,  it  would  take 
60  to  70  years  to  stabilize  our  population. 
This  is  because  of  the  large  number  of 
American  women  who  are  in,  or  are  about 
to  enter,  the  prime  childbearing  years. 
So  adoption  of  this  resolution  would 
cause  no  sudden,  dramatic  shift  in  family 
living  or  peculation  patterns.  But  it 
would  represent  a  step  that  eventually 
must  be  taken  smd  a  realization  that  if 
the  coming  generations  of  Americans  are 
to  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  the  United 
States  we  of  this  generation  must  act 
now  to  protect  the  future. 


CHIEF  GEORGE  A.  MURPHY  OP 
ONEIDA,  N.Y.,  POLICE  DEPART- 
MENT,  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF 
CHIEPS  OP  POLICE,  INC. 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sep- 
tonber.  Chief  George  A.  Murphy,  of  the 
Oneida.  N.Y..  Police  Department,  will  as- 
sume the  presidency  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc. 

I  am  pleased  to  make  this  announce- 
ment to  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
Chamber  today,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
The  first  is  rather  personal:  I  consider 
the  chief  a  good  friend  for  whom  I  have 
the  utmost  respect  and  esteem.  Beyond 
this,  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  him 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And  last  but  not  lesist.  Chief  Murphy  Is 


oae  of  the  foremost  poUce  administrators 
in  the  world,  as  evidenced  by  his  recent 
election. 

On  July  12,  1971,  Mr.  ^leaker.  the  as- 
sociation celebrated  the  acqutsition  of  its 
new  buUdlng  and  faculties  at  11th  First- 
fleld  Road,  in  Oaithersburg,  Md.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attoiding  the  dedication. 

The  lACP,  founded  in  1893,  is  a  pro- 
fessional police  membership  organiza- 
tion comprised  of  over  8,000  persons  from 
63  coun^es  around  the  free  world. 

Throughout  its  78-year  history,  the 
lACP  has  served  the  needs  of  law  en- 
forcement by  advancing  the  science  and 
art  of  police  services.  Association  objec- 
tives, as  pid>llshed  in  the  lACP  consti- 
tuti(Hi  are — 

To  develop  and  disseminate  improved  ad- 
ministrative, technical,  and  (^>eratlonal  prac- 
tices and  promote  their  use  in  police  work, 
to  foater  police  cooperaUon  and  the  ex- 
cliange  of  Information  and  experience  among 
police  administrators  throughout  the  world. 
to  bring  about  recruitment  and  training  in 
the  police  profession  of  qualified  persons, 
and  to  encourage  adherence  of  all  police  of- 
ficers to  high  profeaalonal  standards  of  per- 
formance and  conduct. 

Prom  the  original  concept  of  develop- 
ing methods  of  cooperation,  IAC:P  has 
been  privileged  to  serve  as  the  catalyst 
of  such  law  enforcement  keystones  as 
the  National  Fingerprint  Identiflcatioi 
Bureau,  the  uniform  crime  reports,  and 
the  International  Police  Academy. 

In  1897.  the  association  established  a 
central  clearinghouse  for  Bertillon  rec- 
ords in  Chicago.  In  the  early  1900's,  the 
clearinghouse  made  the  transition  of 
fingerprint  records  and  was  known  as  the 
National  Police  Bureau  of  Identification. 
Up  until  1923.  the  association  carried  on 
a  sustained  effort  to  persuade  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  operate  the  bureau.  In  1924. 
Federal  l^lslation  became  effective, 
creating  the  Identification  Division  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The 
fingerprint  records  maintained  by  the 
LACP  Bureau  and  those  maintained  by 
the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  were  turned  over  to  the  FBI. 

In  1922,  a  recommended  procedure  for 
classification  and  recording  of  crime 
statistics  was  issued  by  the  association. 
The  recommendations  were  widely  ac- 
cepted by  police  departments  throughout 
the  Nation.  A  study  of  the  subject  was 
continued  by  the  lACP  Committee  on 
Uniform  Oime  Records  and  their  efforts 
were  instrumental  in  securing  a  grant 
from  the  Spelman  Pimd  to  engage  a 
staff  of  four  full-time  personnel  to  com- 
pile the  uniform  crime  reports.  In  1929, 
the  staff  released  the  first  dr«rft  of  a 
manual  on  uniform  crime  reporting.  The 
association  was  again  successful  in  hav- 
ing the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
designated  as  the  clearinghouse  for  the 
collection  and  compilation  of  national 
crime  statistics.  In  1930,  a  revised  Uni- 
form Crime  Records  Manual  was  pub- 
lished, and  a  standing  advisory  commit- 
tee was  established  to  cooperate  with  the 
FBI  in  securing  wide  participation  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  In  the  national 
crime  reporting  system. 

In  1955.  after  entering  into  a  contract 
with  the  International  C^ooperation  Ad- 
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mlnistratiMi  of  the  Federal  Qoverament, 
now  known  as  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  an  lACP  Training 
DivlsloKi  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  training  programs  for  police 
officers  from  various  countries.  That  ef- 
tcai  culminated  in  what  is  known  by 
thousands  of  p<^ce  officers  from  around 
the  world  as  the  International  Ptdice 
Academy,  now  being  operated  by  the 
OlBce  of  Public  Safety  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department. 

Today,  the  lACP  services  have  ex- 
panded to  Include  full  field  management 
c<»isulting,  training  courses  and  mate- 
rials, publications  and  textbooks,  confer- 
ences, workshops  and  committees.  lACP 
now  (derates  the  National  Bomb  Data 
Center  for  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  data  related  to  bomb  incidents; 
the  National  Ptdice  Weapons  Center  for 
the  collection,  evaluation  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  relating  to  police 
weapons  and  protective  equipment,  as 
well  as  information  concerning  attacks 
on  police  officers;  the  NatiomU  Police 
Registry,  which  is  developing  a  program 
to  provide  agencies  with  the  names  of 
personnel  having  special  qualifications; 
the  Center  for  Law  Enforcement  Re- 
search Information  for  the  preparation, 
collection,  evaluation  and  dissemination 
of  monographs,  texts,  brochures,  and 
other  printed  matter  on  law  enforce- 
ment practices;  and.  the  Public  Safety 
Aviation  Institute  to  assist  law  enforce- 
ment in  adapting  aircraft  to  police  serv- 
ices. 

In  other  eUix\&  to  serve  the  needs  of 
law  enforcement.  Operation  Transition 
provides  a  manpower  bank  by  training 
qualified  military  personnel  who  are 
seeking  police  careers  after  completing 
military  service.  The  Training  Key  pro- 
gram provides  police  subject  matter  in 
capsule  form  suitable  for  roUcall  train- 
ing or  formal  classroom  presentation. 
The  Police  Reference  Notebook  \&  a 
quick-reference  manual  of  basic  princi- 
ples for  use  in  the  field.  A  modem  flim 
llbrsuy  Is  also  avsdlable  for  more  for- 
malized training  and  the  Police  Chief 
magazine  keeps  abreast  of  changing  con- 
cepts and  mandates  which  affect  police 
services. 

These  are  some  of  the  ongoing  proj- 
ects of  the  association.  The  critical  need 
for  Improved  police  services  will  con- 
tinue to  be  professionally  served  with 
the  recently  dedicated  new  facilities  of 
the  lACP. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  association 
and  Chief  Murphy. 


MRS.   CATHARINE  O'CONNCm  BAR- 

Rirrr.  president-elect  of  the 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA- 
I'lUN 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permls8l<m  to  extend  hla  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcobd  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANIjEY.  ICr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  1.1  million  member  National  Educa- 
tloii  Association  chose  as  its  new  presi- 
dent-elect and  vice  president,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  women  it  has  ever  been 
my  ideasure  to  know,  Mrs.  Catharine 
O'Connor  Barrett. 


Catharine,  a  teacher  in  Syracuse,  N.T., 
received  her  bachelor's  degree  from  Le- 
Moyne  CoUege  and  later  did  gradiste 
work  at  Syracuse  University.  For  years 
she  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  edu- 
cators in  c«itral  New  York. 

I  cannot  be  too  lavish  In  my  praise  of 
Mrs.  Barrett,  Mr.  i^peaker,  for  her  ac- 
oomi^hments  are  manifold.  She  is  a 
teacher,  first  and  foremost.  But  she  is 
also  a  fighter — for  teachers.  She  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  every  major  battle  to 
establish,  maintain,  and  expand  the 
rights  of  teachers  over  the  past  several 
decades.  This  dedication  resulted  in  her 
election  a  few  srears  ago  to  the  pt^- 
dency  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers 
Association — an  election,  which  inciden- 
tally, broke  all  tradition,  because  she 
was  the  first  teacher  in  the  120-year  his- 
tory of  that  organization  ever  to  be 
nominated  and  elected  from  the  floor  of 
the  convention. 

Whining  has  been  a  way  of  Hfe  with 
Catharine  Barrett.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
it  involves  dignity  for  the  teachers  she 
represents  or  a  better  chance  to  learn 
for  the  children  she  teaches.  And  she 
has  taken  her  winning  ways  to  the  places 
where  they  count— dty  hall,  the  State 
legislature,  and  the  Congress. 

I  am  far  fran  alone  in  my  feelings 
about  this  gracious  lady.  She  has  received 
the  Woman  of  Achievement  Award  from 
the  Syracuse  Post  Standard,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Citation  from  the  Class- 
room Teachers  of  New  York  State,  and 
the  Syracuse  Teachers  Association 
Award  for  Outstanding  Service.  As  if 
these  peer  awards  were  not  enough,  she 
has  also  received  the  Oolden  Apple 
Award  from  the  Student  Education  As- 
sociation of  New  York  State,  and  the  Pi 
Sigma  Rho  Golden  Key  Award  from  the 
Future  Teachers  of  America,  indicating 
the  esteem  in  which  the  young  people 
hold  her. 

As  she  assumes  her  new  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, I  know  all  my  colleagues 
Join  me  in  saluting  her.  We  wish  her  all 
the  best. 


CORTLAND  COUNTY  AIRPORT 
NAMED  AFTER  MAJ.  GEN.  LEVI 
CHASE 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  participated  in  a  memorable  pro- 
gram in  Cortland,  N.Y.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  It  was  a  ceremony  renam- 
ing the  Cortland  County  Airport  after 
one  of  the  area's  most  distinguished  na- 
tive sons,  MaJ.  Gen.  Levi  Chase. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century.  General 
Chase  has  faithfully  served  his  Nation, 
both  in  peace  and  in  war.  A  truly  hum- 
ble and  self-effacing  individual,  his  de- 
meanor belles  the  toughness  which 
earned  him  a  host  of  mlUtary  accolades. 
During  service  in  World  War  n,  Korea, 
and  Vietnam.  General  Chase  received  27 
air  medals,  the  Legion  of  Merit  three 
Silver  Stars,  six  Distinguished  Flying 
Crosses,  the  Bronze  Star.  Purple  Heart, 
two  Distinguished  Unit  Citations  two 
British  Distinguished  Flying  Crosses,  a 


Republic  of  Korea  Presidential  Unit 
Citation,  and  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre. 

Yet  hercrism  Is  far  from  General 
Chase's  only  strength.  He  is  a  dedicated 
student  of  military  affairs  and  an  ad- 
ministrator of  note.  Between  wars,  he 
organised  the  Air  Force's  world  famous 
"Thunderbirds"  which  have  thrilled  mil- 
lions of  pecHde  around  the  world.  He 
also  attended  and  graduated  from  both 
the  Air  War  College  at  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base  and  the  National  Air  War 
CoUege  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Chase  is  a  leader 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  for  he 
has  not  only  led  men  in  defense  of  lib- 
erty, he  has  pcutlcipated  in  their  strug- 
gles shoulder  to  shoulder.  Now  the  Vice 
Commander  of  the  9th  Air  Force,  this 
veteran  of  three  wars  flew  more  combat 
missions  than  any  other  American  pilot. 

I  c<H)slder  it  a  great  honor  to  represent 
the  hometown  of  General  Chase  aoA  I 
consider  It  an  even  greater  honor  to  have 
been  among  the  participants  at  the  cere- 
monies dedicating  the  Cortland  Airport 
in  his  hmior. 

Blr.  Speaker.  I  know  all  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  today  join  me 
in  offering  a  heartfelt  "thanks"  to  Gen- 
eral Chase  for  his  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  in  extending  our 
warmest  regards  to  his  family,  and  in 
wishing  him  many  more  years  of  good 
health  and  productive  service  for  his 
country. 

MESS  AT  BATTERY  PARK,  N.Y. 

(Mr.  IC7HORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
a  month  has  now  passed  since  I  stated  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  my  shock  over 
the  litter  in  Battery  Park  on  a  recent 
trip  to  take  my  yoimg  daughter  to  see 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  At  that  time  I 
voiced  my  opinion  that  something  must 
be  done  to  correct  this  national  disgrace. 
I  must  take  the  floor  today  to  say  that 
I  continue  to  receive  reports  from  officials 
and  citizens  in  New  York  c:ity  that  this 
sad  situation  has  not  been  corrected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  through  the  office  of 
Director  George  Hartzog.  has  been  most 
responsive  to  my  request.  Mr.  Jerry  D. 
Wagers,  superintendent  of  the  New  Yoit 
City  National  Park  Service  has  reported 
to  me  that  he  has  already  had  one  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  August  Hecksher,  Commis- 
sioner of  Parks  for  New  York  City,  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  and  that  another  meet- 
ing is  planned.  Since  Battery  Park  Is  a 
unit  of  the  New  York  <^ty  Park  system, 
the  National  Park  Service  has  no  direct 
jurisdiction;  however,  the  fact  that  Bat- 
tery Park  serves  as  an  entrance  to  one 
of  our  national  memorials  establishes  a 
reason  for  their  interest  and  willingness 
to  cooperate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  response 
that  I  have  had  from  the  office  of  the 
mayor  of  New  York  City  casts  blame  for 
this  disgraceful  mess  on  "cutbacks  in 
paries  department  personnel  and  litter 
left  by  toTulsts."  This  is  in  contrast  to 
many  responses  I  have  received  from 
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people  in  New  Yoric  City  who  Insist  that 
they  have  been  trying  to  get  this  park 
cleaned  for  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  vitally  concerned 
about  getting  the  mess  cleaned  up  in 
Battery  Park  in  order  that  visitors  who 
travel  across  this  country  or  from  a  for- 
eign coxmtry  to  see  the  "torch  of  free- 
dom" held  hls^  by  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
do  not  receive  the  impression  that  we 
take  no  pride  in  our  heritage.  Therefore, 
I  have  notified  Mayor  Lindsay  of  New 
York  C^ty  that  unless  he  can  give  me 
some  assurance  that  this  matter  can  be 
bandied  by  the  New  York  Park  Service 
group,  I  Intend  to  introduce  remedial 
legislation.  I  am  having  a  bill  drafted  at 
this  time  which  would  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  en- 
ter into  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  New  York  Park  Service  group  to 
detail  not  less  than  two  permament.  full- 
time  National  Park  Service  emplos^ees  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  area  of 
Battery  Park  leading  to  the  entrance  to 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  authorize  an 
annual  expenditure  of  $20,000  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Etpeaker,  I  Introduce  for  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  am 
sending  to  Mayor  Lindsay. 

HOCaX  OF  REPRESENTATIVX8, 

Wa»hington.  D.C..  Aupust  3, 1971. 
Hon.  John  V.  Lxndsat, 
Mayor  of  New  York  City. 
City  Hall, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deax  Matok  Ijnds&t:  Several  weeks  have 
DOW  passed  since  I  made  my  initial  request  on 
the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
tbat  steps  be  taken  to  "clean  up  the  mess"  In 
Battery  Park  In  view  of  the  fact  tbat  visitors 
must  pass  through  this  area  on  their  way  to 
visit  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  The  reports  I 
continue  to  receive  from  New  York  City  Indi- 
cate that  no  improvement  has  been  made. 

The  New  York  Times  quoted  you  as  blam- 
ing this  disgraceful  mess  on  "cutbacka  in 
Parks  Department  personnel  and  litter  left 
by  tourists"  and  created  the  impression  that 
you  felt  nothing  could  be  done  to  correct 
the  situation.  Tou  were  further  quoted  as 
urging  me  to  support  legislation  In  Congress 
"to  help  all  the  bard-preased  cities  of  the 
nation." 

To  set  the  record  straight,  you  should  have 
checked  my  record — ^I  have  frequently  sup- 
ported legislation  "to  help  all  the  hard- 
pressed  cities  of  the  nation"  on  the  Floor  of 
the  House.  On  the  other  hand,  you  might 
be  Interested  In  the  fact  that  we  hav«  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  people  In  New  York 
City  explaining  that  they  have  been  fighting 
to  get  the  litter  picked  up  In  Battery  Park 
for  many  years.  Many  of  them  place  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  blame  on  the  "peddlers" 
In  the  Park.  Others  point  out  that  It  la  not 
primarily  the  tourists  but  tboee  who  work  m 
the  area  and  use  Battery  Park  as  a  lunch- 
room who  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  rub- 
bish. All  agree  tbat  the  City  has  not  taken 
adequate  measures  to  keep  the  litter  picked 
up. 

The  NaUonal  Park  Servloe  has  t>een  most 
responalve  to  my  request  that  something  be 
done  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  correcting  the  situation.  Mr.  Jerry  D. 
Wagers,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
City  National  Park  Service  Group,  has  already 
held  one  meeting  on  this  subject  with  Mr. 
August  Hecksher,  Commissioner  of  Parks  for 
New  York  City,  and  has  Informed  me  that  an- 
other meeting  la  already  planned. 

John.  I  know  that  you  bAve  many  prob- 


lems in  New  York  City  and  I  am  sympathetic 
with  your  plight;  however.  I  UuAst  that  Bat- 
tery Park  must  be  cleaned  up  In  order  tbat 
vlaltors  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  most  of  them 
from  foreign  countries,  wUl  not  get  the  Im- 
pression that  we  have  no  pride  in  our  herit- 
age. 

Therefore,  If  you  are  unable  to  give  me  the 
assurance  tbat  you  can  handle  the  trash 
problem  In  Battery  Park,  I  intend  to  Intro- 
duce legislation  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives designed  to  be  of  assistance  In  keeping 
the  park  clean.  I  am  having  a  bill  drafted 
that  would  authorise  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  New  York  Park  Service 
Oroup  to  detail  not  less  than  two  perma- 
nent, full-time  National  Park  Service  em- 
ployees to  assist  In  the  maintenance  of  the 
area  of  Battery  Park  leading  to  the  entrance 
to  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  authorise  an 
annual  expendlttire  of  $20,000  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

I  wiu  be  most  anxious  to  receive  your  reply 
Slnoerriy, 

Richard  H.  Icroro, 
Member  of  Oongren. 


THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OP  CRUSH- 
ING OF  CHECHOSLOVAKIA'S  LIB- 
ERAL MOVEMENT 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  3  years  ago  this  month  that  Rus- 
sian troops,  sdded  by  those  of  Warsaw 
Pact  allies  swept  into  Czechoslovakia  and 
crushed  the  liberal  movement  which  had 
put  a  human  face  on  communism  in  one 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  satellites. 

Since  then  we  have  continued  to  wit- 
ness shocking  repression  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, a  choking  off  of  the  joyous  activ- 
ity which  had  made  life  livable  in  this 
adjunct  of  Russia. 

The  people  of  Czechoslovakia  c(»itinue 
to  have  our  deepest  respect.  Their  cour- 
age In  the  face  of  the  Soviet-led  Invasion 
aroused  great  admlraticm  in  us.  We  can- 
not believe  and  we  will  not  believe  that 
the  spirit  which  made  the  C^zechoslo- 
vakians  stand  up  to  Russian  tanks  is 
dead.  It  lives  on  and  will  rise  again. 

The  Russitms  are  fearful  of  the  free 
Czech  spirit.  This  Is  why  they  invsuJed 
Czechoslovakia  in  the  first  instance.  This 
is  why  they  c(Hitlnue  to  occupy  it. 

The  Czech  experiment  in  liberal  social- 
ism frightened  the  Russians  because  it 
threatened  to  spread  to  the  Soviets'  other 
puppet  states  and  create  great  disunity. 
The  Russians  could  not  risk  this,  and  so 
they  crushed  the  proud  Czechs. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Czechs  have  given 
up.  They  are,  of  course,  weary  and  de- 
pressed, but  people  of  their  spirit  cannot 
be  kept  down  indefinitely. 

As  for  us.  we  must  continue  to  express 
our  concern  for  their  struggle  and  our 
belief  in  their  Ideals.  And  we  must  (H>pose 
with  all  our  power  the  cruel  and  unjust 
doctrine  which  was  given  as  an  excuse 
for  the  Soviet  invasion  of  coiu*ageous 
CTzechoslovakia. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  Is  not  dead  In 
Czechoslovakia.  And  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  fan  its  flames. 


A     RESOLUTTCXN     AND     MEMORIAL 
FROM  FliORIDA 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permissian  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoso  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneoqs  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  Impor- 
tant matters  of  legislation  for  this  Con- 
gress received  enthusiastic  and  slgnlfl- 
cant  support  from  my  State  In  the  past 
few  wedcs. 

The  first  which  I  include  in  the  Baoou) 
is  a  copy  of  Senate  Memorial  No.  1357 
adopted  by  the  1971  regular  session  of  the 
Florida  Legislature.  TUs  menunial  urges 
this  Congress  to  establish  a  National 
Cancer  Authority  as  a  priority  measure 
and  to  provide  adequate  funds  for  an 
"all-out  war"  on  cancer.  As  you  know.  I 
am  proud  to  be  the  House  sponsor  of  the 
legi^atlon  that  passed  the  Senate  re- 
cently under  the  able  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator EVWARD  KsmiDY. 

The  second  matter  concerns  a  rescdu- 
tion  adopted  by  the  steering  committee 
of  the  Dade  County  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee  which  supports  the  equal 
rights  amendment  in  its  original  form. 
Members  are  aware  of  the  efforts  imder- 
way  to  dilute  and  emasculate  this  bill 
whose  principal  author  was  the  Honor- 
able Congresswoman  from  Mirfvigian 
Martha  GairmHs. 

The  text  of  the  Florida  Senate  me- 
morial and  the  Dade  County  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  resolution  follows: 
Sbnatk  MsacouAi.  No.  1357 

(A  memorial   to  the  United  States  Senate 

expressing  the  Interest  of  the  legislature 

in  the  establishment  of  a  National  Oancw 

Authority) 

Whereas,  more  Americans  died,  the  vlcUms 
of  cancer,  in  1969  than  did  in  the  4  years  of 
World  War  n,  and 

Whereas,  of  the  200  million  Americans 
alive  today,  50  million  will  develc^  cancer 
and  approximately  34  million  will  die  of  It, 
and 

Whereas,  cancer  claims  the  lives  of  more 
children  under  15  years  of  age  than  any 
other  illness,  and 

Whereas,  In  1969.  for  every  man.  woman, 
and  chUd  In  the  United  States,  our  federal 
government  spent  only  89<  on  cancer  re- 
search as  comfMU'ed  to  $19  on  foreign  aid,  $19 
on  the  space  program,  and  tl38  on  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  and 

Whereas,  the  tragedy  of  the  disease  of  can- 
cer has  either  directly  or  Indirectly  affected 
millions  of  Americans,  and 

Whereas,  a  nation  as  great  as  the  United 
States  can  not  afford  to  lose  such  a  large  por- 
tion of  Its  population  to  any  disease  wlthoirt 
an  all  out  effort  to  conquer  disease;  now 
therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  Florida  : 

That  the  United  States  Senate  is  hereby 
notified  of  the  great  interest  and  concern 
felt  by  the  citizens  of  Florida  for  the  need 
for  an  all-out  war  on  cancer. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  United 
States  Senate  is  respectfully  urged  to  re- 
gard the  establishment  of  a  National  Cancer 
Authority  as  a  priority  measure,  and  fur- 
ther, to  provide  adequate  funding  for  an 
"all  out  war"  ovt.  cancer. 

Be  it  further  resolved  tbat  copies  of  this 
Memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  ^waker  of  tbe 
UiUted  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  Florida's  Congressional 
Delegation. 
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A  B«Mlimo&  bjr  tlM  atMrtoc  CommlttM  of 
Um  Dad*  Coonty  Draooenitle  XucuttTe  Oom- 
mttM  to  uTfB  aupport  uul  inifii  of  the 
■qtaJ  Stgtata  Amwwtimnt  la  Ito  orlgliua 
fMlll* 

Wh«raM  the  Bqiua  BIghti  Amandamt  to  Of 
*ttal  eonciu  to  Um  wumt  at  DmIo  Oounty, 
tbo  «t»to  of  noclda  KDd  thto  oountjy  m  » 

WlMTMs  aquallty  for  all  to  a  pramtoe  of  the 
DedantloB  of  Independenoe  and  the  OoneU- 
tutlon  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  dtoerlmliiatkm  band  on  mx.  race, 
migloo  or  creed  cannot  he  tolerated  In  a 
Demoetatle  aodety,  and 

Whereas  the  Kqnal  Btctata  AmandnMnt 
would  OonstltutlQoally  goaiantse  equality 
for  all  women. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved.  That  the  Steer- 
ing Ckmunlttee  of  the  Dade  County  Demo- 
cratle  Executive  Coimnlttoe  considers  the 
paosage  of  the  Iqual  Rights  Amendment  as 
neoeeaary  to  guarantee  eqoaUty  under  the 
OonstttuUon  and  strongly  urges  support  for 
and  passage  of  the  Bqual  Righto  Amendment. 

Be  It  further  reeolved.  That  eoptea  of  thto 
Resolution  be  sent  to  XJJ3.  Senator  Lawton 
Chllee.  VS.  Senator  Edward  J.  Oumey.  Con- 
gressman J.  Herbert  Burke,  Congressman 
Claude  R.  Pepper  and  Congreesman  Dante 
B.FaaoeU. 


REMARKS  OP  SENATOR  FRED 
HARRIS  BEFORE  CONFERENCE 
OF  HOUSING  AND  DEVELOPBCENT 
OFFICIALS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thin 
point  In  the  Recoso  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter . ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  21. 
I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  in- 
troducing the  Honorable  Frxd  Harris 
before  the  Southeastern  Regional  Con- 
ference of  Housing  and  DevekHTment 
Officials  in  Miami. 

Senator  Harris  has  not  only  made  an 
enviable  record  In  the  Senate  but  he  has 
beoi  one  of  the  leaders  in  p^tical 
thought  and  action  in  America  since  he 
has  been  in  public  life.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  physical  and  intellectual  drive,  of 
deep  Idealism  and  one  who  knows  how 
to  blend  the  practical  and  the  theoreti- 
cal. Senator  Harris  spoke  movingly  to 
this  important  conference  and  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  and  feUow  countrymen 
wHl  profit  from  observing  his  remarks 
which  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  in  the 
Ricoso: 

ImmooucTiON  bt  Concsxssman  Claude 
Pkppek  or  Sknatoi  Feed  R.  H*«»Tif  at 
southkastkan  rxoionai.  cokvxaxncs  of 
Mattonal  Associatiok  of  Housino  ahd 
DavDxipicxNT    Ofttcials.    Jrrsx   31.    1971, 

HiAKX  BXACH,  PLA. 

Senator  Harrto.  dlstlngutohed  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much  Mlaa 
Weet  for  your  generous  Introduction.  I  par- 
ticularly evaluate  them  highly  because  they 
come  from  a  fellow  Alabamlan  and  a  very 
lovely  and  dlstingxilshec  one  as  you  are.  We 
who  are  In  politics  are  grateful  to  one  who 
Just  ttims  to  us;  he  doesnt  have  to  be  as 
complimentary  as  Miss  West  so  graciously 
was.  My  wife  and  I  went  to  the  Woodrow 
\rason  home  once  a  little  bit  ago  and  I  was 
reminded  of  the  story  I've  beard  of  an  in- 
cident which  occurred  in  the  administration 
of  President  WUson.  One  morning  about  3 
o'clock  a  secret  service  man  knocked  loudly 
upon  the  President's  bedroom  door.  The  pres- 
ident sleepily  awoke  and  he  said.  "Teer".  The 
secret  serviceman  said.  "Mr.  President,  there's 


a  man  Just  Inalsting  on  talking  to  you  on  the 
telephone."  The  Ptealdent  said.  "Who  to  he, 
and  what  doea  hs  want?"  "WeU."  he  said. 
"he  wont  say,  hot  he  says  he's  got  to  talk  to 
you."  the  President  hesitated  a  mlniite  and 
said,  "Very  wMl,"  and  he  sleepUy  put  on  hU 
slippers  and  gown  and  shuffled  on  down  to 
the  nearest  telephone;  they  dldnt  have 
phones  in  the  President's  bedroom  In  those 
daya.  He  picked  up  the  receiver  and  said. 
"Tills  to  the  Preetdent".  The  man  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line  said.  "Mr.  President, 
thto  to  the  Asstotant  Postmaster  of  New  York 
City."  The  President  said.  "Tee.  but  why  are 
you  caUlng  me  like  thto?"  "WeU,"  he  said. 
."Mr  President,  the  Postmaster  of  New  York 
City  has  died."  "Well."  he  said.  "Fm  sorry  to 
hear  that,  but  why  did  you  caU  me  like  thto 
to  t^  me  that."  "Well."  he  said.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  was  Jtist  hoping  that  It  would  be  al- 
right with  you  i'  I  took  the  Postmaster's 
place."  The  President  besiuted  a  minute 
and  said.  "If  it's  all  right  with  the  \inder- 
taker.  It's  aU  right  with  me." 

I  want  to  ocMigratulate  you  upon  the  wto- 
dom  of  selecting  a  lovely  lady  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  thto  great  organization.  That's  the 
recognition  of  women's  lib,  I  think,  in  a  very 
fine  way.  I  want  to  Join  In  the  welcome  that's 
being  extended  to  you  by  our  dtotlngulshed 
Mayor.  Naturally.  I  think  you  are  vlslUng  the 
finest  Congressional  District  In  the  United 
States,  which  happens  to  be  mine  here.  We 
hope  youll  enjoy  your  stay  and  stay  a  long 
time  and  will  come  back  again  soon. 

I'm  especially  pleased  to  Join  in  welcoming 
so  many  of  the  dtotlngulshed  offlclato  of  oiir 
government  at  the  Waahlngton  level  and  also 
the  AtlanU  level.  Assistant  Secretaries  Wat- 
son and  Howard  and  Dulles  are  very  Impor- 
tant men  who  have  much  to  do  with  the 
programs  In  which  we  are  so  vitally  inter- 
ested. And  there's  MT.  Baxter,  who  comes  to 
us  from  hto  able  work  In  the  Regional  Office 
In  Atlanta  and  others  who  are  here  asso- 
ciated with  us.  Are  they  here?  I'm  sure  all 
of  us  can  look  with  confidence  upon  the  fact 
that  they  are  going  to  make  an  announce- 
ment binding  upon  the  President  that  all 
the  money  that  Congress  has  appropriated 
for  housing  will  readily  be  made  available 
to  all  of  you  all  over  the  country.  Thto  to 
great  work  In  which  you  are  engaged.  It's 
hard  for  a  lot  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  live  In  good  apartments  or  good  homes  to 
realize  what  it  means  to  anyone  who  doesn't 
have  the   prlvUege.   Home   Sweet    Home    to 
something  that  everyone  should  be  able  to 
say  and  It  not  only  should  be  a  home  that 
they  cherish.  It  shoiild  be   a  decent  home. 
We  are  proud  of  what  the  federal  government 
has  contributed  over  the  years  for  many  more 
millions  of  pe<^le  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  able  to  enjoy  that  privilege.  We  all  hope 
that  the  State  will  also  take  a  larger  share 
of  responsibility  to  meet  this  crttical  need. 
I  regret  that  apparently  my  own  legislature 
at  a  current  special  session  Instead  of  pro- 
viding several  millions  of  dollars  at  least,  as 
was  advocated  by  the  very  able  black  lady 
who's  the  Chairman  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Division  of  the  State  of  Florida,  only 
appropriated  $100,000  for  a  study.  Well,  you 
dont  need  to  study  when  the  people  of  this 
country  and  of  thto  state  and  thto  commu- 
nity  need   decent   housing.   Right   here   on 
South  Beach  proximate  to  thto  great  and 
beautiful  part  of  our  area  and  state   and 
country,  there  are  people  living  in  squalcv 
and  In  dire  poverty  and  we've  had  a  long 
struggle  to  try  to  get  even  200  decent  public 
housing  units  buUt  in  that  area  where  elderly 
people  cry  out  for  the  construction  of  such 
facilities. 

So  your  work  to  meaningful  and  you  have 
choeen  today  aa  your  principal  speaker,  one 
emlnenUy  qualified  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  reaUty  of  change.  He'a  forty  years 
of  age.  He  was  bom  In  the  state  of  Coahoma 
where  he  graduated  from  college  with  Phi 
Beta  K^pa  and  law  siOiool  with  distinction. 


After  praetiolng  law  for  a  number  of  yean, 
he  became  a  state  Senator  where  he  served 
with  an  excellent  record  for  eight  years  and 
then  In  1964  he  was  elected  to  a  two-year 
term  as  T7nlted  States  Senator  and  In  19M 
he  was  elected  to  a  fuU  term.  He  comes  op 
for  reelection  next  year  and  feeling  the  wto- 
dom  that  I  do  of  the  pec^le  of  Oklahoma.  I 
would  make  the  prophecy  that  he  to  going  to 
be  rselscted  with  a  great  majority.  Amertoa 
needs  thto  man  to  stay  In  the  United  States 
Senate.  He's  made  an  enviable  reoord  In  the 
relatively  short  time  that  he's  been  a  mem- 
ber of  that  august  body.  He  to  one  of  thoss 
men  who  went  to  the  United  States  Senate 
and  dldnt  get  hardening  of  the  spiritual 
arterlea  or  dldnt  faU  victim  to  blandtohment. 
the  entertainment  and  the  persuasion  which 
to  so  effusively  a  member  of  that  body.  I  can 
q>eak  from  a  little  experience.  Too  many  have 
I  seen  come  to  the  United  States  Senate  with 
the  fire  of  the  people  In  their  heart  and  jriea 
for  the  people  In  their  voices,  who  after  a 
little  while  begin  to  accept  things  as  tbsy 
are  always,  and  are  readily  Intimidated  by 
the  possible  that  they  categorised  as  the 
Impossible  and  In  a  little  while  begin  to 
recline  into  the  sumptuous  ease  of  an  hon- 
ored office.  Thto  to  not  that  kind  of  United 
States  Senator.   He  says  like  some  of  the 
rest  of  us,  he  was  bom  In  poverty:  hto  wife, 
lovely  lady  that  she  is.  Is  a  member  of  what 
might  be  called  a  minority  group,  a  Coman- 
che Indian,  and  proud  of  It  and  they  have 
had  It  In  their  heart  the  realization  from 
their  own  experience  that  the  people,  eq>e- 
clally  the  poor  and  thoee  who  were  In  the 
minority   group,    needed    a   champion   and 
needed  a  friend  and  they  have  been  a  friend 
to  every  man  and  women,  boy  and  girl,  who 
needed  a  friend  In  America. 

In  1967,  The  President  appointed  thto 
Senator  to  the  Kemer  Commission  to  deal 
with  the  causes  of  riota  In  the  country.  H* 
waant  one  who  advocated  whlte-waahlng  It 
or  cloaking  It  and  secluding  It  In  a  lot  of 
generality.  They  went  to  the  kernel  of  the 
problem  and  pointed  out  how  relevant  racial 
dtoertmlnatlon  was  In  the  riots  that  had 
burst  forth  In  many  of  the  cities  of  our  land 
and  the  Kemer  Report,  one  of  the  most  cou- 
rageous public  documenta  ever  Issued,  dealt 
candidly  with  the  people  of  America  about 
the  things  that  we  have  to  do  to  keep  America 
and  the  future,  as  It  to  at  present,  from 
being  divided  unequally,  still  segregated  In- 
stead of  being  one  people,  one  great  nation, 
all  children  as  well  as  citizens  under  Ood. 
And  so  he  made  a  great  name  for  himself  as 
an  advocate  on  that  Kerner  Commission  and 
then  he  wrote  a  book  on  hto  experiences 
called  They  Long  and  Hope,  what  he  learned, 
what  he  saw.  what  he  felt  and  what  he  be- 
lieved, as  hto  experience  dictated  from  that 
Commission  membership  and  that  book  was 
very  highly  regarded  and  very  richly  esteemed 
throughout  the  country.  Then  lately  he's 
writtan  another  book  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
a  man  who's  as  busy  as  he  to  and  has  time  to 
write  two  exceUent  books  shows  that  he  U 
not  only  an  Intellectual,  but  he  to  a  man  of 
great  drive  and  great  dedication. 

And  now  he's  written  another  IxxA  as  I 
said.  Now  to  the  time  to  put  together  for 
the  people  of  thto  country  who  want  some- 
thing done,  who  want  to  get  out  of  the  squa- 
lor of  the  slum,  who  want  to  lift  all  the  people 
of  thto  country  out  of  the  chaos  and  the 
anguish  of  poverty,  who  want  to  put  the 
Americans  in  decent  homee.  They  want  to 
give  everybody  the  feeling  that  they  can 
stand  aright  and  walk  as  Americans  because 
they  have  a  share  In  and  they're  part  of  thto 
great  country  of  ours.  And  about  that  book, 
a  great  American,  the  Mayor  of  New  Tortc 
City,  bad  this  to  say.  "Pred  Harrto  has  written 
a  book  that  to  a  lot  like  he  to:  tough  and 
brave.  Incisive  and  blunt."  Now  U  the  Time, 
that's  the  name  of  the  book,  ttito  us  how  one 
of  our  country's  best  young  Senators  to  think- 
ing  and   how   more   and   more    Americans 
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should  be  active  In  the  difficult,  changing 
years  ahead.  He  waa  the  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  for  part  of 
two  years  m  '08  and  "70.  and  he  In^lred  the 
people  of  thto  country  who  were  afflllated 
with  the  Democratic  Party  to  reach  out  and 
grasp  the  future  of  the  challenges  thto  great 
nation  so  seriously  has  In  the  years  ahead.  He 
has  been  a  great  American,  a  great  student, 
a  great  scholar  of  public  affairs,  a  man  whose 
heart  to  still  aflame  with  the  cause  of  thoee 
who  need  help,  a  man  who  has  adorned  the 
office  of  United  Statee  Senator.  He  has 
not  only  been  an  aMe  Senator,  but  In  the 
finest  sense  a  true  tribune  of  the  people.  It  to 
with  particular  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
present  a  friend,  a  dtoilngutohed  American 
who  will  speak  to  you  today  on  the  reality 
of  change.  Tht  Honorable  Fred  Harrto. 

Spexcb  of  Sknatoe  Faxs  R.  HaaaiB  at  Sottth- 

EASTERN  Regional  CoNmxncs  or  National 

Association  of  Housino  and  Dsvn.opicKNT 

Officials.  Jums  31. 1971.  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

That  ooncudes  our  program.  I  accept  the 

nomination.  I  wish  my  wife  could  have  heard 

thto.  Hearing  all  thoee  good  things  about  me, 

I  wonder  why  I'm  so  daffig  poor. 

I  appreciate  that  introduction,  particularly 
because  Ctoude  Pepper  to,  you  know,  a  man 
who  has  great  Infiuences  for  good  and  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  great  influences  for 
good  In  thto  country.  Goodness  knows  we 
need  more  men  like  him. 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  to  be  Invited  to 
hear  that  introduction  by  Mayor  Stephen 
Clark.  When  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  I  set  In  motion, 
I  think,  the  processes  by  which  I  predict  this 
Is  going  to  be  the  site  of  the  1973  Democratic 
Convention,  Claude.  Fm  for  It  being  the  site 
of  the  "72  convention;  I  predict  It's  going  to 
be.  Thto  state  was  awfully  nice  to  me  when 
I  was  Chairman  and  It's  good  to  be  back  here. 
I  thought  about  some  way  I  could  Ingratiate 
myself  for  this  group  starting  off.  I  can't 
even  say  the  whole  name:  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Offi- 
cials. I  can  never  quite  remember  what  the 
"O"  stands  for.  So  as  I  was  going  to  say,  my 
fellow  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  OfDclals,  that  wouldn't  be 
true  but  that  doeen't  stop  us  politictons  for 
trying  to  ingrattote  ourselves  In  whatever 
group  we're  with.  WotUdnt  say  my  fellow 
Botarians.  my  ftilow  Rainbow  Olrto.  I  told 
Martha  Lee  as  I  told  the  rest  of  you,  Fve  been 
broken  of  the  habit,  however,  of  trying  to  In- 
gratiate myself  with  whatever  group  it  to 
'  I'm  with. 

As  Claude  said,  my  wife  to  a  member  of  the 
very  exclusive  organization,  the  Comanche 
Indian  Tribe.  And  so,  our  three  children  are 
members  of  the  Comanche  Indians.  I'm  not  a 
member  of  any  tribe.  When  she  and  I  were 
going  together,  there  in  Oklahoma,  I'd  read 
a  great  deal  and  heard  a  lot  about  the  Osage 
Indians  up  there  In  Northeastern  Oklahoma, 
each  of  whom  was  reputed  to  have  an  oil  well 
and  drive  a  Cadillac.  I  thought  it  was  that 
kind  of  deal  I  was  getting  Into,  but  it  turned 
out  that  the  Comanche  Indian  Tribe  to  one 
of  the  poorer  Indian  tribes,  unfortunately. 
Uncle  Sam  hadn't  paid  very  much  attention 
to  them  until  we'd  been  married  several 
years  and  finally  together  with  the  Kiowa 
tribe  and  the  Apache  tribe  got  a  claim 
against  the  federal  government  for  $3Vi  mil- 
lion dollars. 

They  decided  to  divide  It  up  per  Ci4>lta. 
It  came  to  $46  a  head,  which  was  welcome 
news  at  our  house.  We  were  sitting  around 
the  dinner  table  one  night,  and  I  waa  talking 
about  what  we  were  going  to  do  with  the 
money,  and  the  response  of  our  eldest  daugh- 
ter. Catherine,  was  sort  of  like  the  story  they 
tell  about  Tonto  and  the  Lone  Ranger.  They 
were  out  riding,  and  a  whole  party  of  Sioux 
Indiana  Jumped  up  to  the  north  of  them. 
So  they  turned  back  to  the  south  and  there 
was  another  war  party;   west  another  war 


party;  and  east  another  war  party;  they  were 
surrounded. 

The  Long  Ranger  looked  over  at  Tooto 
and  said.  "What  are  we  going  to  do?".  Tonto 
said.  "Dont  say  we  to  me  you  crazy  white 
man."  So  Fve  been  sort  of  teoken  of  the 
habit.  I  will  ptoy  It  for  your  sympathy.  Tou 
look  at  a  fellow  with  a  broken  rib;  I  really 
do  have  a  brcAen  rib.  I  was  playing  paddto 
ball  not  long  ago,  and  watching  It  with  a 
fellow  that  works  for  me,  and  clumsily  ran 
Into  a  brick  wall.  The  same  afternoon,  he 
and  I,  the  fellow  that  was  playing  with  me 
who's  on  my  staff,  and  I  had  a  meeting 
wlh  Dr.  Henry  Ktosenger  down  at  tht  White 
House  about  east-west  trade. 

I  told  him  the  cause  of  it.  He  said,  "I 
wouldnt  have  the  nerve  to  play  a  physical 
sport  with  anybody  who  wcu-ks  with  me." 
I  said,  "WeU,  It's  like  the  old  cliche  about 
it  only  hurte  when  you  laugh,"  which  to  true. 
When  I  said  It  shouldn't  be  too  much  trouble 
because  there's  not  too  much  to  tough  about 
these  days,  and  that's  true  as  well.  I  think 
you'd  agree  that  particularly  in  your  Job,  as 
close  to  the  people  as  you  are,  and  as  over- 
whelming as  the  task  to,  in  tnrlng  to  re- 
develop OTir  dtles  and  trying  to  provide  the 
kind  of  housing  that  our  people  demand  in 
thto  rich  country,  terribly  rich  country  com- 
pared with  our  own  past  history  and  com- 
pared with  every  other  nation  In  the  world. 
I  know  it  geta  awfully  discouraging  for  you. 
as  it  does  for  almost  anybody  who's  In  public 
office  these  days,  or  who  considers  public 
affairs,  and  none  of  us  can  get  away  from 
public  affairs  with  the  instantaneous  com- 
munication, television  particularly. 

If  there's  anyway  we  can  get  away  for 
a  moment  from  what's  happening  anywhere 
else  in  our  own  country,  for  that  matter 
what's  happening  anywhere  else  throughout 
the  world.  I  think  without  being  a  PoUyanna 
about  It,  there  to  some  help  In  the  firm  It- 
self. A  lot  of  us  think  back  to  the  igSO's  as 
the  relative  calm  and  tranquility,  when  we 
didn't  seem  to  have  the  problems  we  have 
today,  the  kind  of  ferment  and  concern  that 
we  have  today.  And  yet  I  think  It  doesnt  take 
much  reflection  from  thto  kind  of  knowledge- 
abe  and  concerned  group  to  realize  that  In 
the  1960's  probably  precisely  because  we 
didn't  have  the  knowledge  of  the  problems 
which  existed  at  the  time,  we  began  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  the  terrible  harvest  that  we  are 
now  reaping  in  so  many  fields.  It  was  pre- 
cisely because  we  weren't  concerned  as  much 
as  we  should  have  been,  that  we  began  al- 
most an  irreversible  kind  of  movement  to- 
ward the  poisoning  of  oxir  air  and  watsr 
costly  to  change;  precisely  because  ws  wersnt 
which  we  found  extremely  difficult  and 
as  worried  about  the  black-white  retotlons, 
that  we  were  allowed  to  fester  central  and 
fundamental  disease  which  continues  to  bs 
the  central  and  fundamental  fac*.  of  Ameri- 
can political  life;  precisely  because  we  wsrent 
worried  enough  about  our  commitments 
around  the  world,  and  the  rationale  behind 
them  back  In  that  dullest  cold  war  period, 
that  we  laid  the  foundation  with  a  tragedy 
which  has  become  the  Vietnam  war  that 
80%  oS  all  Americans  now  grieve  as  a  terribls 
mistake.  * 

So  as  I  say  without  being  a  PoUyanna  about 
It,  I  believe  there  to  hope  in  the  concern 
and  ferment  which  does  extot  today.  U  yn 
can  turn  It  Inward.  If  we  can  channel  Into 
the  system  and  the  dectolon-maklng  proo- 
ess  and  build  upon  that  to  change  things, 
thto  country  wants  change.  A  change  to  go- 
ing to  oome  whether  you  and  I  want  change 
or  not.  Because  the  title  of  my  remarks  In- 
dicate. I  was  asked  to  discuss  the  reality  of 
change.  Change  is  the  central  reality  at  our 
age,  perhaps  of  any  age.  but  certainly  at 
thto  age  with  the  rapid  urbanization,  the 
fantastic  Incresse  in  technology,  the  high 
mobility  of  our  people  which  has  becoms 
such  a  massively  new  kind,  radlcaUy  new 
kind  of  factor  In  the  modem  American  Itfa; 


ttievlslon,  the  advent  of  the  Instantanecns 
communication,  primarily  through  ttfsrl- 
slon.  AU  these  things  have  radlcaUy  altsnd 
our  lives.  And  so  the  (dd  way.  tbs  dd  solu- 
tkms,  simply  wUl  not  work,  and  I  think  it 
can  be  demonstrated  throughout  America 
that  they  are  not  working. 

Not  long  ago,  I  spent  the  better  part  of 
an  evening  In  two  stailcsx  houses,  police 
station  housss  In  the  Bronx,  whl^  to  as  you 
know  a  boRMigh  of  New  York.  Just  taUdng 
with  the  crdlaary  pollcsmsn  and  watching 
what  wemt  on  In  those  prsdnets.  I  did  tbs 
same  thing  ahortly  tbanrnttar  In  Tolsa,  In  my 
own  state.  I  walksd  around  that  night  In  the 
4l8t  precinct.  TlM  41st  prsdnct  has  mors 
murden  evsry  ysar  than  the  entire  dty  of 
Boston.  They  caU  themselves  Fort  Apache, 
becauss  that's  how  beleaguered  they  feel  m 
that  station  house.  They  showed  me  a  map 
that  bad  pins  where  cab  robberies  had  oc- 
currad  during  thto  year,  and  already  there 
were  eab  robberies  In  virtually  every  blook 
in  th«t  precinct. 

I  walked  around  about  foiirtaen  Mocks, 
with  a  young  man  who  was  going  to  night 
tow  school  at  St.  John's,  and  was  in  civilian 
clothes,  flared  blue  Jeans.  It  was  the  third 
night  In  a  row  that  hs  toad  ^MDt  on  duty 
out  on  the  street,  despite  the  fact  that  he's 
not  required  to,  because  he  worries  about  the 
people  In  that  prednot  and  about  hto  own 
Job.  We  walked  past  a  kind  of  sleazy  Uttle  old 
cafe,  at  about  ten  thirty  at  night.  He  said 
that  in  about  thirty  more  minutes,  the 
Junkies  wlU  be  oomlng  in  here  to  make 
their  connection — their  elevra  o'clock  con- 
nection. He  said  you  cant  catch  them,  ths; 
make  slgnato  to  each  ottier  and  they  actually 
make  the  transfers  elsewhere.  But  they'U  be 
coming  In  here.  Thto  to  one  of  their  major 
places  at  about  deven  o'clock.  And  I  said. 
"WUI  that  probably  hold  them  for  the  nla^t?" 
And  he  said,  "It  depends  upon  how  much 
the  heroin  has  been  cut.  and  the  strsngth 
of  the  man's  habit.  But  most  of  them  wlU 
have  to  make  one  other  connection  In  order 
to  make  the  nl^t.  After  eleven  o'clock,  one 
more  three-dollar  liag  c«  nickel  bag  In  order 
to  make  the  night. 

We  walked  on  around  the  {dace — ^the  Dto- 
trict  Attorney  was  with  me.  Burt  Roberts — 
tough,  |Mt>fesBlooal.  He  looked  at  the  garbage. 
Poor  people  live  with  garbage  as  you  know. 
With  garlMkge  up  and  down  thoee  streets,  you 
wonder  why  if  the  government  cant  pick  up 
the  garbage,  why  there  to  a  government.  It's 
a  basic  kind  of  service,  and  people  do  grow 
up  In  that  kind  of  fUth.  squalor,  and  rat 
infested  streeto  and  tenamanto.  Burt  Roberta 
said  to  ms.  "What  sort  of  chance  do  these 
kids  have?"  We  walked  along  one  street, 
obviously  outsiders.  Three  young  boys,  nine 
or  ten  years  old.  sitting  on  a  stoop.  In  the 
midst  of  aU  that  garbage  vp  and  down  that 
street:  terrible  hoUowed  out  buildings  that 
had  been  stripped  by  Junktoa,  abandoned, 
boarded  up.  maybe  only  two  apartmsnta  In 
an  entire  buUdlng  being  Uved  In,  the  rest 
unlnhabttaUe. 

These  kids  saw  that  we  were  outsiders  of 
scene  fc^'"^  I  suppose  they  thought  we  were 
naiootlca  agents.  One  kid  said.  "Are  you  look- 
ing tar  Jumdes?"  There  was  an  old  dog  laying 
out  on  the  street.  He  said,  "Are  you  looking 
for  Junkiee?"  "Everybody  on  thto  street  to  a 
jtinkle,  evm  that  old  dog  to  a  Junkie".  And 
that%  probably  not  far  wrong.  I  asked  thto 
young  poUoeman  I  said,  "What's  your  major 
proUem?"  And  he  said.  "Narcotics"  And  I 
said.  "Wdl,  are  you  making  any  headway 
otx  It?"  And  he  aald,  "No.  it  gets  worse".  I 
said.  "What  an  yoa  trying  to  do;  what  do 
you  do  In  regard  to  ItT"  He  said,  "We  try 
to  deal  in  tsRBS  of  education".  "But."  he 
said,  "theee  kids  out  here  on  the  street,  by 
the  time  tbeyYe  twelve  years  old.  know  more 
about  narooUos  than  we  can  teach  them. 
They  watch  people  overdoaed.  and  dto  rl^t 
on  tbs  blodL 

"Otaf  koow  paople,  themsstves  personally 
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vltli  Mvvnty-flw-doUar-A-dAy  halilto.  Ootte 
Bttka  aerenrty-flv*  doUACs  every  morning 
when  tbey  get  up".  And  etUl  be  Bays,  "They 
go  into  It  wltb  tttetr  eyes  wide  open."  And 
I  aald,  "Why  do  they  do  It?"  And  he  s»ld, 
"BecMue  U  they  dont  believe  In  anything, 
they  dont  believe  In  reUglaii.  and  they  dont 
beUeve  in  anything  elae".  He  aUd,  "Senators 
and  Congraaamen.**  and  then  he  amUed  kind 
of  cmbarraMd  and  aald.  *"Wtth  aU  due  re- 
spect. Senaton  and  CoagrcaHaen  come  down 
here  and  people  tblnk  thla^i  axe  going  to 
obange.  They  dont  otaange.  they  Juat  con- 
ttnoe  to  get  worae.  Tbere'a  a  kind  of  hope- 
leaanaaa  which  la  all  pervasive  here  ■.m^wg 
theaa  people".  And  I  aald,  "Do  you  tblnk 
that  the  spread  of  narcotlos  into  the  suburbs 
•  la  also  based  upon  that  kind  at  hopeleas- 
nasst"  And  he  satd.  "Tee.  but  there's  also 
an  eienMot  of  rsbaUlon.  Hen  it's  not  so  mu<A 
the  rebellion.  It's  just  hopelsasneas." 

I  traveled  around  this  co\mtry  In  1970. 
prior  to  the  1070  Congressional  and  Sena- 
torial Bectlons.  I  found  that  the  central 
hanmark  of  the  American  pcAltlcal  scene  Is 
the  belief  of  an  alannlngly  Incxesslng  num- 
ber of  American  people.  But  It  doesnt  really 
make  much  dUferexwe  what  pcHltldan  is 
elected,  things  are  not  going  to  change.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there's  an  alannlngly  tn- 
creasing  numoer  of  people  in  this  country 
who  think  things  cannot  change.  I've  trav- 
eled around  the  country  this  year  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  Urban  OoalHlon'a  new  com- 
mission on  the  dtles  in  the  "70*8. 

The  thing  that  we  foxind  more  apparent 
than  any  other  aspect  of  our  travels  is  that 
people  are  so  more  articulate  now.  than  they 
were  In  1967  when  the  Kemer  Commission 
reported.  In  telling  you  exactly  what's  wrong 
with  their  lives,  far  more  precise  In  telling 
you  exactly  what  has  to  be  done.  In  1907,  they 
were  most  able  to  discuss  the  symptoms, 
most  able  to  give  you  the  «<i»g«n»i«  to  de- 
8crli)e  their  pain,  and  leas  able  to  give  you 
the  preecrlptlon.  But  now  people  all  over 
America  know  what  needs  to  be  done.  A 
lady  said  to  me  in  Atlanta.  "We've  been 
telling  you  politicians  these  same  things  for 
six  or  seven  years  and  things  dont  change 
except  for  the  worse."  Hopelsssnsss  and 
despair  and  cynclsm  which  Is  aU  pervasive 
throughout  this  cotmtry  has  got  to  be 
changed  because  it's  feeding  at  the  vitals  of 
our  ftee  society.  That  means  you  and  I  must 
require  that  politicians  and  political  parties 
in  the  government  stop  the  old  wishy-washy, 
double  talking,  compromising  gradualism 
which  has  helped  wing  us  to  the  kind  of 
urgent  crisis  which  I  tblnk  exists  in  almost 
every  aspect  of  American  life. 

rm  a  populist,  and  I  believe  this  country 
needs  a  strong  does  ctf  a  kind  of  new  popu- 
lism which  can  set  It  back  <«  the  rlgjit  tim^. 
By  poptillsm  I  mean  we  ought  to  stand  up 
for  the  pe<^le'8  Interest  and  some  basic 
kind  of  Ideals  in  term's  of  people's  lives  and 
against  the  Interests  which  are  entrenched 
so  solidly  as  up  to  now  to  have  prevented 
the  kind  of  urgent  action  which  I  beUeve  Is 
desperately  required  In  this  country. 

One  of  the  first  two  United  States  Sen- 
ates from  my  home  town,  was  a  man  named 
Thomas  P.  Oore.  He  was  a  Ulnd  man:  a 
tremendous  order  in  our  state.  He  was  elected 
as  a  Democrat,  but  prior  to  coming  to  the 
Senate,  he  bad  served  in  the  Territorial  Leg- 
islature In  Oklahoma  as  a  popuhst.  He  was 
a  crusty,  tough  old.  man.  I  think  Richard 
Russell,  one  of  the  great  men  of  all  time  In 
the  Senate,  told  me  that  when  he  went  to  the 
Senate.  Thomas  P.  Oore  was  there,  and  he 
served  with  him  almost  before  I  was  bom. 

He  said  that  once  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  Senator  Qors  was  involved  In  a  very 
bitter  debate  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  as 
dub  knows,  you  can  talk  sort  of  under  your 
breath  on  the  Senate  without  people  being 
able  always  to  hear  you  In  the  galleries.  Sen- 
ator Oore  was  Involved  In  this  bitter  debate, 
and  the  faUow  with  whom  he  was  dtfmung. 


under  his  breath  said.  "If  you  wwent  bUnd. 
I  would  thraah  you  wtthln  an  Inch  of  your 
Ufe".  Senator  Gore  looked  at  him  as  if  M 
ooiild  see  him  almost  and  said,  "Blindfold 
the  rascal  and  head  him  In  my  directlcm". 
I  believe  that  all  over  this  country.  If  we 
listen;  activists  and  students,  suburban 
housewives,  blue  c<^ar  workers,  black  ac- 
tivists, farmers,  people  of  all  sorts  of  dis- 
parate backgrounds  are  saying  exacUy  the 
aame  things.  They're  saying,  "I  want  to  have 
more  power  over  my  own  Ufe  and  I  want  to 
belong  to  some  effect  to  be  part  of  some 
common  enterprise  which  Is  bigger  t>»««^  i 
am  and  which  would  give  me  some  sort  of 
value  and  purpose  In  my  own  Ufe  and  In  my 
society. 

We  had  better  respond  to  that,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  that  gives  the  kind  of  direction 
around  which  we  can  build  the  sort  of  popu- 
lace progieeslve  majority  which  can  move 
this  country.  I  iMUeve  that  we  can  build  a 
negative  kind  of  majority  around  peoples 
fears  and  baser  instincts,  and  that  in  many 
ways  it  is  easier  to  do,  by  turning  some  of  us 
against  others.  But  I  beUeve  we  can  also.  If 
we  work  at  It,  If  we  try.  and  that's  our 
obUgatlon  as  people  concerned  about  peo- 
ple, put  together  a  poeltlve  kind  of  majority 
around  people's  finer  kind  of  Ideals  and 
hopes  for  themselves  and  for  their  nation. 
But  to  do  so.  you've  got  to  respond  to  the 
f  imdamental  questions  which  are  on  peoples 
minds.  "What's  going  to  hi^ipen  to  me  when 
I  get  old?  Where  wlU  I  live?  What  sort  of  lUe 
wlU  I  have?" 

I  held  hearings  in  Ada.  Oklahoma  In  my 
state  not  long  ago  about  problems  of  the 
elderly  and  how  lonely  and  left  out  mllUons 
of  older  people  In  America  feel.  The  need 
for  Income,  not  only  lor  Income  Itself,  but 
also  for  the  feeling  that  they  are  pMt  of 
something;  that  there  Is  some  use  for  them; 
that  they'U  not  continue  to  be  excluded  from 
society  and  put  aside  without  pcutlctpatton. 
And  I  foiud  that  in  my  state,  as  is  true  sll 
over  America,  old  people  are  giving  up  lunch 
and  breakfast  in  order  to  buy  medicines,  be- 
cause there  isn't  any  way  in  which  they  cau 
otherwise  get  them.  What  a  scandal  that  is: 
what  a  scandal  in  the  richest  country  in  the 
world. 

"What  sort  of  chance  would  my  child 
have?  Would  he  have  a  better  educsktlon;  a 
better  chance  than  I  had?  What's  going  to 
happen  to  me  if  I  am  out  of  work?"  Millions 
<rf  people  are  out  of  work  in  America.  A 
wret<died  and  heartless  poUcy  which  has 
consigned  milUons  of  people  to  the  jobless 
lines  in  order  as  It  was  said  to  get  control 
of  the  economy,  who  wound  up  not  getting 
control  of  the  eoonomy  and  condemning  a 
great  many  people  to  the  terrible.  humlUat- 
ing.  dehumanizing  effects  of  jobleesnees. 
There  lent  any  excuse  for  that.  Ix»ok  at  the 
demand  for  goods  and  services  In  America. 
Look  at  all  the  jobs  that  need  to  be  done 
Health  aids,  teacher  aids,  welAtfe  aids,  the 
bunding  of  housing,  the  rebuilding  of  our 
ottles:  rd  say  that  any  civilization  that  calls 
itself  dvUlaed  and  tolerates  unemployment 
for  those  who  want  to  work,  is  simply  not 
Uv^  up  to  what  It  calls  itself. 

The  President  I  think  tragloally  vetoed  a 
rather  minor  bill  last  year,  whloh  had  al- 
ready been  reduced  and  reduced  and  re- 
duced In  order  to  try  to  avoid  a  veto,  to 
provide  additional  public  service  jobs.  Be- 
cause it  cost  money,  because  he  said  It  con- 
signed peoirfe  to  WPA  type  jobs;  it  dldnt 
consign  people  to  WPA  jobs,  but  what  if  It 
did?  I  h«d  uncles  who  were  in  the  CCC,  and 
I  had  uncles  who  were  In  the  WPA.  It  dldnt 
pay  very  much,  but  It  gave  them  a  chance  to 
be  self-sulBclent.  and  to  feed  their  families. 
AU  over  America  and  In  my  home  town,  and 
In  yoiffs,  there  are  stadiums  and  there  are 
bridges.  There  are  trees  pUnted,  there  are 
othf  kinds  of  evidences  of  that  kind  of  good 
works  program.  There's  no  reason  why  this 
country  right  now;   especlaUy  tragle.  that 


young  people  graduating  from  our  flntst 
universities  and  coUegas  oant  find  Jobs;  that 
engineers  and  scientists  are  out  of  wvrk;  that 
veterans— and  this  u  the  awful  part  of  it— 
eomlng  back  from  Vietnam.  «ig»ittng  an  un- 
popular war,  many  of  them  having  been 
drafted  without  «nt»><ing  high  aohool  or  get- 
ting addlttonal  sklUs.  coming  back  to  a  alack 
job  market  unable  to  find  wcrk.  There  la  no 
reason  why  that  should  be  so. 

"Win  my  famUy  be  safe  on  the  streets  and 
in  our  home?  WUl  America  Uve  at  peace  so 
we  can  turn  our  attention  to  these  problems? 
What's  going  to  happen  to  me  if  I  get  sick?" 
The  other  day  my  wife  and  I  were  talking 
to  a  young,  a  rather  ^typical  couple  from  Ed- 
mund, Oklahoma  whoee  first  baby  was  bom 
with  a  serious  Wrth  defect.  In  the  flrst  forty- 
eight  hours  of  that  baby's  life,  they  owed 
three  thousand  doUars  with  no  possible  way 
to  pay  it.  My  father's  sister,  my  aunt,  her 
husband  jiist  died  of  a  stroke  after  a  long 
illnees.  Not  jwor  enough  for  Medicaid,  not 
<ad  enough  for  Medicare,  he  worked  aU  his 
Ufe  for  the  local  gas  company,  and  she  works 
as  hard  as  she  can  work  now  selling  ham- 
burgers in  a  little  stand  across  the  street 
from  the  high  school  in  the  small  town  where 
I  grew  up.  Both  had  done  everything  for 
themsdves  all  their  lives,  and  yet  there's 
no  possible  way  she  could  pay  those  hospital 
and  doctor  bills.  And  I  say  that's  an  outrage; 
an  outrage  In  the  richest  and  moat  knowl- 
edgeable country,  most  msdloally  knowl- 
edgeable country  In  the  world. 

"What  sort  of  home  wlU  I  have?  WlU  my 
children  Ise  able  to  grow  up  In  a  decent  home, 
in  a  decent  nei^borhood,  In  a  decent  town?" 
These  are  basic  kinds  of  peoples  questions. 
You  know  in  your  own  field,  that  they're 
not  being  answered.  And  the  people  know 
they're  not  bdng  answered.  We  have  for  ex- 
ample thess  interest  rates  beginning  to  climb 
back  up  again,  which  once  almost  destroyed 
us.  So  far  as  the  housing  is  concerned,  which 
has  greatly  worsened  the  worst  housing  short- 
age we've  sem  since  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
and  yet  you  begin  to  see  these  big  bankers 
again  conung  back  to  remind  me  of  the  Br'er 
Rabbit  saying,  "Dont  throw  me  in  that  briar 
patch." 

Some  of  those  fellows  i4>peared  two.  three 
years  ago  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee saying.  "I  hope  you  wont  make  us 
raise  our  interest  rates  again  In  order  to 
save  the  country."  I  hope  that's  a  discred- 
ited policy,  because  aU  the  time,  whUe  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates  were  in  effect, 
we  were  told  that  It  was  necessary  to  strike 
the  obvious  lUoglc  of  it,  to  place  that  kind 
of  burden  and  restriction  throughout  our 
country  and  throughout  our  economy  with- 
out regard  to  social  goals  such  as  the  build- 
ing of  housing.  The  Preddent  dldnt  have  to 
do  that,  because  the  Congress  granted  him 
the  powers  to  have  rationed  credit  voluntar- 
Uy  or  Involuntartly  to  get  money  where  it 
was  most  needed  as  for  example  in  housing. 
All  the  time  whUe  that  poUcy  was  in  effect, 
we  not  only  did  not  c\irb  Inflation  which 
continued  to  go  up.  but  we  saw  unemploy- 
ment go  up  as  well  to  a  ten  year  high.  And  I 
dont  think  we've  seen  the  top  of  that  yet. 
And  now  we  begin  to  sse  those  Interest  rates 
reaching  up  again. 

The  people  feel  powerless  because  there's 
not  the  sort  of  concern  for  buUdlng  govern- 
ment polldee  and  political  policies  around 
these  basic  kinds  of  questions.  And  they  feel 
powerless  also  becatise  there's  not  the  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  bands  of  the  Individual 
person  in  this  country  that  there  ought  to 
be.  But  now  mal -distribution  of  wealth  and 
income  has  always  been  endemic  to  our  so- 
dety.  and  it's  got  to  change.  If  we're  going 
to  put  together  a  progresdve  coalition  that 
can  be  a  majority  in  this  country,  we've  got 
to  flrst  of  all  recognize  that  the  blue  collar 
worker  in  An>er1ca  for  example,  has  got  to 
be  a  part  of  that  coalition,  and  that  he  has 
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very  legitimate  complaints  which  have  not 
been  answered. 

A  member  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  In 
Tulsa  years  ago,  as  you  know  a  rather  well 
paid  union,  told  me  that  he  was  living  in  a 
nine  thousand  doUar  house  In  Tulsa.  And 
that's  not  a  very  good  house  In  Tulsa.  But 
be  said  if  he  made  a  thousand  doUars  leas  a 
year,  he  could  get  a  fifteen  thousand  dollar 
house  under  the  288  Program  of  which  you 
are  famlUar.  He  undwstandably  doesnt 
thtnir  that's  the  greatest  program  the  Con- 
gress ever  passed.  Because  not  only  is  he 
ineligible  for  many  of  the  social  benefits, 
which  Congrees  has  enacted,  but  he  pays  far 
more  than  bis  share  of  the  cost. 

Progressive  property  taxes  and  sales  taxes, 
which  are  so  cbaraoterlBtlc  of  local  and 
state  taxation  systems,  and  under  the  Federal 
Income  tax  system  and  the  Social  Security 
tax  systems  which  themselves  are  progres- 
sive and  put  too  much  burden  on  the  lower 
and  lower  middle  Income  tax  payer  by  al- 
lowing a  lot  of  rich  people  in  this  country 
to  avoid  their  fair  share  of  the  cost.  Now,  mal- 
dlBtrlbtulon  of  income  in  America  continues 
unabated.  In  1930,  prior  to  all  these  aocl&l 
programs  and  other  kinds  of  programs,  the 
upper  Yi  of  o\ir  population  had  about  40% 
of  the  income.  Today  It  has  about  41  %  of  the 
income.  Then,  the  lower  ^  of  the  popula- 
tion had  about  5%  of  the  Income.  Today  it 
has  slightly  lees  of  the  Income  than  it  had 
at  that  time.  That's  why  the  tax  revolt  in 
America  Is  real,  and  that's  why  It's  got  to  be 
acted  on;  tax  reform  which  places  the  burden 
fairly.  Minimum  levels  of  minimum  wages 
and  coverages  have  got  to  be  raised  and 
broadened  because  there  are  mlUlons  of 
Americans  who  are  working  full  time,  who 
never  the  leas  cannot  earn  enough  to  get  out 
of  poverty.  A  basic  and  decent  Income  main- 
tenance syatem;  the  people  prlmarUy  need 
income. 

The  notion  persists  In  America  that  If  we'U 
just  continue  to  give  the  poor  enough  advice, 
they'll  qtilt  being  poor.  But  that's  not  work- 
ing. This  year  for  the  first  time,  the  first  time 
in  about  nine  years,  ten  years,  we  have  an 
increase  In  the  number  of  poor  people  over 
the  number  last  year.  It's  been  decreasing, 
and  this  year  it  increased.  People  have  to 
have  a  decent  income  to  break  out  of  poverty 
and  the  kind  of  dehumanizing  effects  of  be- 
ing a  Uttle  kid  and  being  in  a  s^>arate  line; 
being  pointed  with  a  separate  ticket:  being 
rushed  off  to  a  different  place;  If  you  get  a 
free  lunch  so  that  everybody  In  the  school 
knows  It;  or  seeing  your  parents  standing 
in  those  terribly  demeaning  lines;  or  held 
forever  in  kinds  of  social  services  and  saying 
to  yoursdf,  "We  must  not  amount  to  much. 
We  must  not  be  a  very  good  people,  if  this 
is  the  way  my  parents  are  treated,  or  this  Is 
the  way  I'm  treated."  The  kinds  of  damage, 
the  kinds  of  negative  impact  on  something 
which  if  that's  done  to  mUlions  of  young 
people  for  generations  has  got  to  change  not 
only  because  it  Is  wrong,  because  it  is  im- 
practical, because  it  costs  \is  more. 

You  and  I  have  a  tremendous  obUgatlon 
because  we're  rich  people.  We  are  terribly 
prlvUeged  and  rich  people  compared  with 
so  many  of  the  rest  of  the  people  who  live  in 
our  country,  and  compared  to  the  people  who 
live  all  around  the  world.  Change  Is  a  reality. 
Everything  is  changing.  Everything  must 
change.  But  the  ideals  upon  which  this  coun- 
try is  founded  haven't  changed,  and  they 
need  not  change.  What  is  required  is  that  we 
be  called  back  to  the  practise  of  those  ideals. 
There's  a  poem  that  said,  "The  dreamer  dies, 
but  never  dies  the  dream.  Say  never  more 
that  dreanis  are  fragUe  things,  what  else 
endures  In  aU  this  broken  world,  save  only 
dreams." 

Idealism  is  the  pragmatism  of  our  day. 
People  want  to  be  caUed  up  to  something 
great.  You're  involved  in  that.  I  commend 
you  for  what  you  are  doing.  I  say  keep  up 
what  you  are  doing.  Try  to  enlist  others.  Try 


to  retard  governments  and  respond  to  the 
feelings  of  powerleesneas  to  aUow  peo[de  to 
participate,  to  allow  them  to  be  Involved  In 
something  bigger  than  themsdves.  And  I 
believe  that  In  the  i^ooess.  you  sjoA  I  can 
take  as  our  motto  almost,  the  words  of  John 
P.  Kennedy  who  said,  "With  a  good  con- 
Bdence,  our  sure  reward;  with  history,  the 
final  judge  of  our  deeds.  Let  us  go  forth  to 
the  land  we  love."  Asking  his  blessing,  and 
his  help,  but  knowing  that  here  on  earth, 
the  land  we  love."  Asking  His  blessing,  and 
His  help,  but  knowing  that  here  on  earth, 
Ood's  work  must  truly  be  our  own." 


THE  LOCKHEED  CASE 

(Ivfr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  r«naxics  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  re- 
cent additions  of  "The  Janeway  Letter" 
have  come  to  my  attention  which  will  be 
of  particular  interest  in  light  of  the  Lock- 
heed controversy  and  my  suggestion  that 
the  Government  consider  reviving  the  old 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Mr. 
Eliot  Janeway,  in  these  newsletters, 
traces  the  history  of  the  old  RFC  and 
applies  it  to  the  current  economic 
desperation  of  some  very  large  business 
firms  in  the  country.  I  Include  the  ob- 
servations of  "The  Janeway  Letter"  for 
the  familiarization  of  those  Members 
who  may  not  have  been  in  Congress  when 
the  RFC  was  rescuing  near  bankrupt 
firms: 

(From  the  Janeway  Letter,  Mar.  9,  1971] 

Bankbuftct  BAMXiNa:  Govkxmicxnt'b 

BiGOZST  Nkw  Busnnss 

The  stage  is  being  set  for  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration to  ask  Congress  for  a  whopping 
budgetary  appropriation  to  revive  the  old 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  The 
Administration  is  stiU  reluctant  to  do  so.  But 
it  is  running  out  of  alternatives  as  fast  as  it 
is  running  out  of  time  while  it  dithers.  The 
question  is  ceasing  to  be  vhether  a  govern- 
ment refinancing  operation  is  coming  for 
bankrupts  big  enough  to  qualify  as  Federal 
charges — and  not  Jvist  business  bankrupts: 
cities,  states  and  Authorities  may  qualify  tool 
The  argument  is  now  about  what  form  it  is 
going  to  take.  The  Administration  wants  the 
operation  to  be  an  arm  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  which,  however,  wants  it  to  be  an 
agency  of  Congress.  I  think  the  Fed  wlU 
prevail. 

The  troubled  case  of  Lockheed  is  setting 
the  terms  of  debate.  It  is  a  three-cornered 
affair  between  the  Administration.  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Nowadays,  an 
inside  Washington  power  fight  can  be  re- 
garded as  approaching  a  dlmax  when  the 
White  House  launches  a  trial  balloon  sug- 
gesting xXMi  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  baa 
the  power  to  solve  one  of  its  problems.  The 
White  House  has  just  done  so  on  the  Issue 
of  insurance  for  bad  bank  loans. 

The  lines  are  hardening  against  a  bail- 
out for  Lockheed  short  of  a  government  re- 
financing operation,  the  pre-condition  of 
which  assumes  a  owpus.  Up  to  this  point, 
the  Administration  and  the  relevant  Con- 
gresdonal  Committees  have  agreed  that  a 
mere  (600  million  would  be  a  stop  gap;  and 
that  something  more  like  91  bUUon  would  be 
needed  to  get  emy  resldtial  Lockheed  opera- 
tion ready  for  refinancing  into  a  consolida- 
tion with  another  aerospace  contractor — in 
line  with  the  further  contraction  of  the  In- 
dustry the  Administration  has  in  mind.  But 
time  becomes  a  more  decldve  consideration 
than  money  as  Lockheed  runs  out  of  cash 
(the  banks  have  already  shut  down  on  It). 


me  characteristic  new  Administration  re- 
action to  any  problem  to  do  with  money  Is 
to  pass  the  buck  to  the  Federal  Baaarve 
Board.  Its  solution  for  the  Lockheed  crisis  Is 
to  revive  the  old  RFC  and  to  lodge  It  with 
the  VMeral  Reserve  Board.  But  It  take^  two 
to  tango;  and  the  Bums  Board  has  dug  Its 
beds  In  and  Is  detarmlned  to  dt  this  dancs 
out.  The  only  alternative  left  for  the  Admin- 
istration is  to  eat  more  crow  and  to  go  to 
Congress  with  a  request  for  the  authority 
and  the  money  to  load  the  Budget  with 
enough  mcH'e  spending  burden  to  capital tae 
a  reactivated  RFC  as  a  government  bank- 
ruptcy bank  for  dead  and  dying  defense  con- 
tractors, transportation  companies  and.  prob- 
ably, sick  dtles  on  the  hunt  for  jiroject 
capital  not  to  be  had  from  either  the  tax- 
exempt  market  or  business.  And  add  marginal 
companies  in  dck  dtles  to  the  stietebable 
list  of  claimants  for  RFC  money  when  It 
starts  flowing. 

Congress  wlU  rductantly  grant  this  au- 
thority to  the  Administration — more  readUy 
and  more  genaroudy,  as  I  read  Its  mood — 
after  Lockheed  has  been  put  out  of  its  misery. 
Headquarters  for  the  gigantic  refloating  op- 
eration In  prospect  wlU  be  the  Treasury — 
an  unfamiliar  port  of  call  for  the  companies 
and  the  pressure  groups  concerned.  The  del- 
egatlcm  of  authority  to  Treasury  Secretary 
Connally  to  handle  the  Tifyikhewl  crisis  is  a 
prelude  to  surfacing  the  RFC  move.  Because 
tranq>ortatlon  wlU  be  the  revived  RFC's  big- 
gest budness,  ConnaUy  wlU  emerge  In  a  mat- 
ter of  months  as  the  commanding  figure  so 
far  as  the  endemic  dckness  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  CAB  and  ICC  oper- 
ations are  concerned. 

The  next  new  game  In  Washington  wlU  be 
to  figure  out  bow  companies  with  no  national 
defense  or  public  service  angles  can  qualify 
for  RFC  money — also  how  dty  and  state 
agencies  can.  It  wlU  be  the  biggest  game  in 
town,  restricted  to  players  who  know  how  to 
play  the  Congressional  game.  The  Adminis- 
tration does  not.  But  ConnaUy  doee.  And  he 
U  now  instaUad  as  the  reodver  in  bankruptcy 
for  the  Administration.  He  is  an  dd  pro;  and 
he  WlU  play  the  new  HFC  money  game  with 
Congress  Instead  of  trying  to  perpetuate  the 
Admlnlstzation's  formula  for  political  suicide 
by  trying  to  go  It  alone.  As  he  does,  he  wlU 
tighten  his  grip  on  political  power,  just  when 
the  list  of  needy  claimants  for  unbankable 
distress  refinancing  bulges.  Congreas's  prloe 
for  voting  an  emergency  capital  fund  for 
transportation  and  defense  bankrupts  wiU 
be  to  insist  on  enough  loop-holes  through 
which  to  slip  baU-out  money  for  business 
constituents  shipping  water. 

The  President  has  made  the  first  move  by 
acknowledging  the  force  of  Burns's  veto  of 
Fed  respondbiUty  for  Loclcheed,  and  putting 
ConnaUy  In  charge  of  this  test  case.  The  Pres- 
ident and  Connally  are  now  under  pressure  to 
make  the  next  move  by  asking  Congress  for 
the  neoeesary  money  dthough  it  wiU  come 
hard  for  the  President  and  his  close  drde 
of  advisors  to  acknowledge  the  Congress  has 
the  power  to  write  their  ticket.  The  men- 
dlcaments  are  lining  ^xp.  The  line  is  long 
and  growing. 

[From  the  Janeway  Ijetter.  July  20,  1971] 

OOVRNKKNT  BaNKKUVTCT  BANKnfO 

Government  bankruptcy  banking  Is  on  Its 
way  back  for  the  flrst  time  since  the  Roose- 
velt era.  What  started  as  the  Lockheed  baU- 
out  BUI  Is  taking  the  form  of  a  revival  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation;  which 
Hoover  started,  and  which  Roosevelt  buUt  up 
into  the  biggest  business  In  the  world.  All 
year  long,  I  have  been  warning  that  this 
would  be  the  only  meaningful  action  on 
which  the  Nixon  Administration  and  the 
Donocratic  Congress  would  agree. 

The  history  of  1981  may  not  be  about  to 
repeat  Itself  so  far  as  universal  deflation  is 
ooncwned— I  dont  think  It  Ul  But  the  92  bll- 
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lion  *uthoilM>t1on  wrlttMi  Into  tb«  pending 
BFO  BUI  wants  to  b*  taken  «•  mertiy  an 
opanlnc  ant*.  Tha  macnltuda  of  the  <^>era- 
ttoD  vlll  be  very  mooh  greater — and  beXore 
tbe  government's  new  bankruptcy  banking 
operation  gets  very  much  furtber  along. 

Tbe  la  binion  start<-iq;>  authorlaktlon  was 
assaaed  apptoptlate  against  a  background  at 
presumed  recoTery.  TIm  new  BFO  Board, 
bowever,  win  be  setting  up  In  buatneas  along 
about  tbe  time  the  post.I,ahor  Day  Inventory 
receeaion  Is  aooentuatlng  tbe  aw^w^^y  strains 
pioduosd  by  ttaa  preeent  slump. 

Tbe  new  Inventory  i«naMliin  will  bit  tbe 
producer  durable  and  supporting  consumer 
durable  aaotota  wltb  particular  severity.  Tbe 
automotive  aoonomy  particularly  Its  steel 
and  otber  supply  ouitsn — facs  massive  cut- 
backs. Tbe  busted  condition  of  tbe  dtloa  and 
statea  in  tbe  vulnerable.  Industrial  beart- 
land  of  ttaa  country  most  closely  approxi- 
mates tbat  of  the  Federal  government.  Con- 
sequently, tbe  mayoca  and  govemora  of  tbe 
sick  mlU  and  factory  towns  wUl  be  outdoing 
the  managementa  of  tbe  busted  companlea  in 
pruailng  for  BFO  accommodation.  Tbe  ezten- 
abm  <a.  tbe  BFC  concept  to  state  and  local 
governmenu  will  start  up  tbe  new  BFO.  hold- 
ing a  broader  flreman's  net  than  its  predeces- 
sor of  Uie  dspr  Melon  years.  Ibe  domino  ef- 
fect of  busted  nnmpanlea  on  their  local  gov- 
ernments and  «™Tlm^^T^^^;^^^  dependent  upon 
them  Is  the  reason. 

K  major  policy  queetlon  for  the  govern- 
ment baa  been  deliberately  blurred  over  in 
tbe  transition  from  a  mere  Lockheed  Bill  to 
a  f  uU-Hedged  BFO  BUI.  Tbe  rationale  for  tbe 
"lust"  T<irkbeert  BlU  started  out  ss  being  pro- 
defense  and  ended  up  antlpanlc.  But  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  "Just"  Lock- 
heed phase  of  the  argument,  the  Unified 
premise  was  that  defense  and  defense-related 
pubUc  service  cqMratUms — ^notably,  the  com- 
mercial alrlinee--quallfy  for  special  protec- 
tive   actltm    by    government    brankruptcy 

But  now  tbat  tbe  Bill  to  be  enacted  has 
taken  form  as  a  broad  baiakniptcy  *«*»i>^«g 
MU,  everybody  Is  being  positioned  to  reach 
for  an  ornament  on  tbe  Obristmas  tiee 
not  Just  defence  industries  and  the  public 
sernoe  tranapcrtatlan  Industries.  Bustneeeae 
In  competitive  Industrlss  wlU  qualify  too, 
and  so  wlU  tbe  bood-lasulng  state  and  local 
governments  tied  in  with  them.  As  if  this 
were  not  enough  of  a  breathtaking  rale- 
changer,  a  prime  condition  of  the  new  deal 
U  readying  small  bualnees  baU-out  banking 
to  qualify  for  Inclusion.  "Cut  tbe  comer 
grocer  In  too,"  is  an  unanswerable  cry.  This 
means  tbat  tbe  only  way  to  buy  off  a  filibus- 
ter Is  to  add  a  smaU  bualnsss  clause  to  tbe 
BUL 

PoUUcaUy  speaking,  tbe  sborteet  conceiv- 
able distance  connects  T.<v»M»»ff.t  to  ti^ 
busted  grocery  store  aroxmd  tbe  corner.  Tbe 
queetlon  raised  in  everybody^  ndnd  on  tbe 
decision  to  start  with  lockbeed  Is  where  to 
draw  the  line  aiding  tbe  new  welfare  deal 
for  business.  This  Is  reason  enough  why  the 
•a  billion  figure  in  tbe  Initial  «in»Kit«g  Act 
wants  to  be  considered  as  a  penny-ante  open- 
er, tried  on  for  slae  In  tbe  tricky  and  tempo- 
rary atmoapbere  of  last  q>rlng^  snsnonsi  bus- 
iness Improvement.  This  Is  to  warn  that  a 
new  rule  book  will  be  written  as  fast  aa  this 
rule  change  takee  effect.  It  Is  not  likely  to 
underwrite  peaebee  and  crsam  for  baU-out 
benefldarlaa  of  tbe  government's  new  bank- 
n^tcy  banking  operation. 

On  tbe  contrary,  because  of  the  lurid 
•q?acU  of  tbe  Lockheed  scandal,  and  the  po- 
litical blackmaU  Involved  In  the  Admlnirtra- 
tlon^  demand  to  ball  it  out  on  pain  of  pro- 
voking a  panic,  stringent  restrictions  are 
likely  to  be  tbe  price  of  RFC  aocommodaUco. 
Oartalnly  the  praaa  will  be  on  to  Impoee 
gwcfc  down  rules  aa  fast  as  tbe  q>tead  of  dis- 
treas  lengthens  the  Una  of  applicants.  Such 
restrictions  could  conceivably  go  as  far  as 
requlrUig  a  moratorium  on  tbe  amortlaatlon 


of  debt  to  private  credltora  and  even,  on  In- 
tereet.  If  only  because  most  con^Mtitlve 
candldatee  for  such  eboargency  acoommoda- 
tlon  become  dependent  on  secondary  land- 
ing before  they  approach  tbe  brink,  this 
could  give  headachea  to  secondary  landers. 
It  li  llk^  to  force  tbe  city  banks  to  start 
getting  reallstlo  about  tbe  vary  large  iiaaiiM 
and  wrlte-downa  they  have  bean  wlabful  in 
defarrlng  against  loans  betoiglng  on  Um  alck 
list. 

Tbe  new  BFC  deal  Is  being  taken  as  in- 
surance for  businssB  as  usiial.  Herewith,  thtu 
warning  to  take  It  Instsad  as  an  added  plea- 
sure to  cut  back  on  marginal  credita  ^"H  to 
prepare  to  limit  supplier  and  customer  rela- 
Uonsblpe  to  money-good,  credit-worthy  ac- 
counts. Investment-wUe,  it  portends  a  sharp 
downgrading  of  corporate  and  local  govern- 
ment credit  aiid  bond  ratings.  It  will  be  as 
much  of  a  shocker  as  a  shock  absorber. 


THE  TIME  TO  STOP  COAL  8TRIP- 
MININO  IS  NOW 

(Mr.  SEIBERLINa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Bccoro  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SELBKULINO.  BCr.  I^ieaker,  the 
Increasing  gravltsr  of  the  environmental 
crisis  being  created  by  the  ravages  of  coal 
strlpmlnlng  Is  brought  htune  In  dramatie 
human  terms  by  an  article  In  last  Son- 
day's  New  York  Times.  The  article  iiotntB 
out  that,  after  a  few  relatively  quite 
yefus,  the  resistance  of  the  people  of 
eastern  Kentucky  to  coal  strip  mining  Is 
growing  again,  as  strip  mining  Itself 
grows — by  almost  100  percent  In  the  last 
year. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  the  hills  of 
eastern  Kentucky  knows  how  beautiful 
the  land  is  and  how  poor  many  of  the 
people  are.  Poor  as  they  are.  they  are 
proud  and  they  have  a  deep  love  of  their 
land.  They  watch  with  rising  fury  as  the 
bulldozers  descend  and  rip  the  land 
apart.  They  know  that,  once  stripped, 
the  land  will  never  be  the  same  ag^jn 
and  that  its  beauty,  character,  and  fer- 
tility will  be  lost  to  them  and  their 
descendants  forever. 

Faced  with  utter  lack  of  reqwoee  by 
the  State  legislature  and  the  inadequacy 
and  often  prohibitive  cost  of  the  court 
action,  the  people  are  turning  to  flrearmi 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  save  the  land 
they  love.  They  are  also  banding  together 
In  a  new  conservation  group,  Save  Our 
Kentucky.  The  Initials  of  this  organiza- 
tion. SOk,  may  give  some  hint  of  the 
new  mood  that  the  expansion  of  coal 
strlpmlnlng  has  aroused  In  the  iKHwla- 
tlon.  1^  mood  Is  found  not  only  in 
Koitucky  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

As  we  all  know,  the  devastation  of 
strip  mining  Is  not  limited  to  ooe  State 
or  even  to  a  few  States.  It  has  tbe  po- 
tential of  laying  waste  vast  regions  and 
altering  the  water  courses,  the  i^»id  and 
even  the  climate  of  large  sections  of  the 
coimtry.  It  is  truly  a  national  disaster. 
We  In  Congress  caimot  sit  Idly  by  while 
the  strip  mining  interests  play  off  oiie 
State  against  another  and  devour  farms, 
forests,  streams,  highways  and  whole 
towns,  leaving  in  their  wake  towerlnc 
hlghwalls.  broken  water  tables,  and  huge 
piles  of  barren  rubble  coveting  thou- 
•ands  of  square  miles  of  once  beautiful 
and  fertile  America. 


Bills  are  now  pending  before  the  Boon 
Which,  if  adopted,  can  put  a  stop  to  this 
wanton  destruction.  The  Hediler  UU. 
HJl.  4456,  and  the  Hays  bill.  HJEt  vm. 
are  two  outstanding  exemples.  Tlie  Hon- 
orable Ed  Edmondsoh,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  has  scheduled  hearings  on  strip- 
mining  for  September  20-24. 

As  the  situation  described  in  the  New 
York  Times  article  demonstrates,  con- 
gressional action  can  come  none  to  soon. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows : 
Basxxkm  Kxntdcxt  ANoa  Risn  sa  Sraip. 
MfNnra  OF  Goal  Oaowa 
(By  George  Vecsey) 

W^TisBUKo,  Kt.— After  a  few  reUtlvely 
quiet  years,  the  resistance  to  coal  strip- 
mining  is  growing  again  In  tbe  lUUs  of 
eastern  Kentucky  as  stripping  Itself  grows— 
by  almost  100  per  cent  In  tbe  last  year. 

In  two  unrelated  incidents  recenUy  rifle- 
bearing  citlaens  chased  bulldoaer  operators 
off  their  land.  WhUe  no  shots  were  reported 
flred,  and  whUe  the  two  incidents  are  in 
snuJl  proportion  to  the  vast  nvimber  of 
surface  mining  operations,  tempers  appear 
to  be  returning  to  the  beat  of  the  middle 
1960'B. 

In  thoee  days,  Mrs.  Ollle  Combs  became 
famous  aa  "the  Widow  Combs"  for  holding 
off  the  bulldozers  by  sitting  In  their  path. 
Then  Dan  Glbaon,  close  to  80  years  old! 
pointed  a  rifle  at  another  operator  until  the 
man  left.  Another  time,  a  few  shots  flred 
at  bulldozers  persuaded  William  SturglU  that 
he  really  did  not  want  to  strip  Lotts  Creek, 
after  aU.  Tbe  state  police  Intervened  to  pre- 
vent possible  bloodshed. 

HoaizoNTAi,  oanxiNo 

Within  the  last  year,  stripping  has  taken 
tremendous  chunks  out  of  the  hUls.  A  report 
by  tbe  Kentucky  Department  of  Mines  and 
Minerals  said  that  surface  mining  by  buU- 
dozer  and  shovel  had  Increased  by  73  per 
cent  while  auger  mining,  with  a  huge  drUl 
penetrating  horizontally  Into  the  sides  of 
hUlB,  has  grown  by  96  per  cent.  Tbe  tonnage 
of  surface- nalned  coal   has   nearly  doubled. 

The  Increase  has  been  accompimied  by 
heightened  mllltance.  In  the  last  year,  Mrs. 
Bessie  Smith,  a  housewife  from  Clear  Creek, 
and  Bill  Cohen,  tbe  poet  of  Plppa  Passes, 
have  blocked  the  huge  coal  trucks  and  de- 
clared war  on  tbe  strippers.  And  a  new  con- 
servation group.  Save  Oiu  Kentucky,  has 
brought  together  a  number  of  pec^le  who 
had  been  smoldering  individually  in  true 
mountain  fashion. 

In  most  cases,  the  resentment  has  centered 
on  "broad-form"  deeds,  documents  signed 
In  many  cases  by  iong-departed  ancestors 
of  tbe  current  landowners.  The  deeds  gave 
away,  usually  for  a  few  dollars,  aU  future 
mineral  rights  to  tbe  land. 

Since  surface  mining  techniques  were  Im- 
proved in  the  last  decade,  many  land  owners 
have  suddenly  discovered  tbat  their  land 
could  be  ripped  open  by  holders  of  broad- 
form  deeds.  Only  In  Kentucky  have  the 
courts  upheld  the  mining  companies'  rights 
to  disturb  land  under  the  broad-form  deed. 

Tbe  two  recent  Incidents  took  place  at  op- 
posite ends  of  Letcher  County,  wboee  dtl- 
aens  are  partlctilarly  aware  of  current  events 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  antlstripplng 
lawyer,  Harry  M.  Caudill,  and  Tom  Olsh's 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Wiilteeburg  Mountain 
Eagle. 

In  one  Incident  near  Blackey,  an  operator 
for  the  McCuUoch  ConsoUdated  Coal  Com- 
pany was  chased  by  a  rifle-bearing  man  who 
Identlfled  himself  as  Carl  Ashley,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Henry  Melton,  who  has  been  engaged 
In  legal  action  oonoernlng  bis  mineral  and 
surface  rights. 

Tbe  other  incident  near  Jenkins  Involved 
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warren  Wright,  the  recently  realgned  direc- 
tor of  the  Council  of  Southern  Mountain.  Mr. 
Wright  held  off  the  giant  Beth-Elkbom 
Company  aeveral  years  ago  (with  tbe  iielp 
of  bis  ptstol-carrytng  wife)  until  the  com- 
pany got  a  court  order  to  auger  (drill)  a 
portion  of  bis  land.  Recently  Mr.  Wright 
beard  that  the  buUdoaers  were  cnmlng  back. 

"I  had  to  make  up  my  mind  whether  to 
go  up  that  bill,"  he  said.  "I  knew  what  tbe 
eonsequencea  could  be.  Once  you  go  up  tb«e 
you  can  never  back  down  or  they've  got  you 
forever." 

With  two  friends  backing  him  up,  Mr. 
Wrlgbt  watched  a  buUdoser  rip  up  a  hillside 
before  be  could  reach  tbe  site.  Perhape  be- 
cause of  the  we^wn  be  was  carrying,  Mr. 
Wright  was  able  to  get  tbe  operator  to  stop 
long  enough  for  him  to  explain  that  the 
company  bad  no  right  to  disturb  tbe  sur- 
face of  bis  land. 

Later  several  officials  of  Beth-Elkhom  ex- 
plained to  Mr.  Wright  that  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take, that  the  operator  had  Just  gone  too 
far.  But  the  hill  Is  stiU  torn  apart  azuX  Mr. 
Wright  is  thinking  of  legal  action. 

These  two  incidents  of  brandished  fire- 
arms may  be  symptomatic  of  the  mood  of 
the  area.  The  director  of  the  Haaard  Bureau 
of  Kentucky's  Department  of  Reclamation, 
William  Hayes,  has  said,  "There  have  been 
more  complaints  this  year  tiian  since  I 
started  here  In  i960." 

"If  anything  goes  wrong  on  the  hiU,  peo- 
ple are  affected  down  In  the  valley,"  said  Mr. 
Hayes,  who  Is  generaUy  well  regarded  by 
conservationists.  "And  the  general  public  is 
more  aware  of  ecology  than  evmr  before.  Peo- 
ple are  talking  and  listening." 


THE  EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT 
OP  1971 

(Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  ^>eaker. 
today  I  am  Joined  by  my  c(dleagues,  Mrs. 
Orken,  Mrs.  Mime,  Mr.  Mkcds,  Mr. 
BiAGGi,  Mrs.  Hicks,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dint  of 
P^insylvanla,  and  Mr.  Danixls  of  New 
Jersey  in  introducing  HH.  10338,  entitled 
the  "Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1971." 
It  Is  this  bill  that  I  hope  will  be  offered 
In  the  full  Committee  following  the  re- 
cess as  a  substitute  to  the  very  narrow 
bill  reported  by  the  subcommittee  to  the 
full  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee to  meet  only  desegregation  needs. 

In  introducing  this  bill  which  ena- 
bodies  the  provisions  of  the  substitute  I 
hope  to  enable  every  educator  through- 
out the  United  States  to  evaluate  Its 
provisions. 

We  members  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  who  are  cospon- 
soring  this  bill  are  prompted  by  our 
growing  ccmcem,  out  of  years  of  study 
of  education  needs  throughout  the  coun- 
try, that  we  must  begin  now  to  meet  the 
critical  need  for  improving  the  quality  of 
education  for  all  children  In  the  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

We  can  continue  to  pay  Upservlce  to 
this  goal  through  underfunded  and 
piecemeal  legislative  proposals  such  as 
the  narrow  approach  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  desegregation 
legislation. 

On  the  other  hand  we  can  confront 
the  tremendous  problem  thrust  upon  de- 
segregating school  districts  by  not  only 
meeting  this  particular  burden  through 


Federal  aid  but  also  providing  f  tmds  to 
go  with  local  and  State  fimds  in  provid- 
ing quality  educatiori  In  the  classroom. 
To  me.  and  to  those  who  have  Joined  in 
sponsoring  this  lecKlaUon,  the  Federal 
reownsibllity  for  strengthened  educa- 
tional opportunity  throughout  the 
United  States  caimot  be  fulfilled  simply 
by  buying  buses  and  tranq;>ortlng  chil- 
dren. We  must  provide  local  educational 
agencies  with  the  caixabillty  of  furnish- 
ing high  quality  educational  programs 
at  the  place  that  these  children  get  off 
the  bus  In  the  morning. 

We  believe  that  the  legislation  being 
introduced  today  is  a  modest  approach 
to  the  tremendous  need  and  challenge 
facing  local  educational  agencies 
throughout  the  Nation.  At  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Rxcohd  a  brief 
exidanaticm  of  this  legislation  followed 
by  the  exact  text  of  the  bill  and  a  table 
showing  distribution  of  funds  imder  the 
legislation: 

EMxaoKNCT  School  Am  Act  or  lB7i 
Grants  to  local  educational  agenclee  to  aug- 
ment State  and  local  funds  in  Improving 
the  quality  of  education  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  to  assist  de- 
segregating school  districts  in  financing 
the  additional  burdens  imposed  by  such 
prooeas 

puaposx  or  thx  Laoxsi.iTioM 
The  legislation  Is  a  Congressional  reqxmse 
to  evidence  presented  at  hearings  to  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Education  conducted 
in  1969, 1970,  and  1971  that  local  educational 
agencies  throughout  the  Nation  face  severe 
flna.nr.iai  difficulties  in  providing  quality  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  all  students.  These 
hearings  disclosed  that  school  districts  seek- 
ing to  aclileve  desegregation  of  their  schools, 
whether  by  court  order  or  through  volun- 
tary efforts,  are  confronted  with  an  urgent 
need  for  additional  funds  to  augment  State 
and  local  reeources  supporting  such  efforts. 

AixocATioN  or  vxTNns 
Tbe  legislation  makes  a  basic  grant  to 
each  local  educational  agency  based  on  the 
enrollment  of  all  children  ages  5  through  17 
In  the  attendance  area  of  such  school  dis- 
trict. For  the  fiscal  year  1972  the  amount  erf 
the  grant  would  be  10%  of  the  State  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  or  10'>;  of  the  national 
average,  whichever  is  greater  for  each  such 
pupil.  This  would  increase  by  6%  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  next  four  years.  Thus  for  fiscal 
years  1973  through  1976  the  federal  grant 
amount  would  be  16%,  20'^,  36%,  and  25%. 
respectively,  of  the  aiq>llcable  per  pupU  ex- 
penditure. The  estimated  amount  of  Federal 
funds  to  be  distributed  to  local  educational 
agencies  pursuant  to  such  legislative  au- 
tboriaatlon  would  be  approximately  $3,981.- 
000.000.  In  order  to  compensate  school  dis- 
tricts with  additional  financial  bivden  im- 
posed upon  them  by  concentrations  of  low- 
Income  families  In  addition  to  the  above  sum, 
approximately  $1336,000.000  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  local  educational  agencies 
according  to  the  relative  number  of  chil- 
dren coming  from  low  incmne  families  as  an 
equallaatlon  factor.  Tbe  resulting  grant  to  a 
local  educational  agency  would  be  used  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  education  m  the 
school  district.  While  a  five-year  quality  edu- 
cation support  program  Is  provided  for  in  the 
bill,  additional  CongreaaioiuU  authorizations 
are  reqtilred  to  enable  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1974,  1975  and  1076. 

qnauTT  bdocation 

Altliougb    tbe    legislation   establishes   an 

entitlement     for    each     local    educational 

i^ency  in  order  for  such  agency  to  actually 

receive   payment,   appUcatlons   for   uses  of 


the  funds  would  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  state  educational  agency.  Sticb 
applications  would  assure  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  had  made  a  special  analysla 
of  the  educational  needs  and  attainment  at 
all  the  children  within  the  district  and  tbat 
tbe  usee  of  tbe  Federal  funds  would  be  di- 
rected toward  meeting  those  needa.  Programs 
to  enbanoe  eduoatlonai  opportunities  for 
nonpubUo  selu»l  children  would  be  developed 
by  tbe  local  public  agenoiea. 

oaaitTa  voa  mnoaaaaTioir  puapoaaa 
In  addition,  the  legislation  would  provide 
special  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
based  upon  the  relative  number  of  minority 
group  children  to  enable  tbe  school  district 
to  meet  the  additional  cost  Imposed  upon  it 
In  compliance  with  court  orders  to  desegre- 
gate or  In  implementing  plans  voluntarily 
adopted  by  the  school  district  to  overcome 
racial  isolation  or  racial  Imbalance  in 
schools.  Approximately  $13  billion  would  be 
authorized  for  each  of  tbe  fiscal  year  1973 
and  1973  for  distribution  for  this  purpose. 

sacnoN-BT-aBcnoM  smcMAXT 

Section  1  states  tbe  short  UUe  of  the  bill 
to  be  "Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1971." 

Section  SI  states  the  purpoee  of  tbe  Act  as 
being  the  provision  of  financial  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  to  supplement 
state  and  local  funds  in  providing  exceUent 
elementary  and  secondary  education  for  aU 
children  and  to  meet  the  special  needs  oc- 
casioned by  steps  taken  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  to  eliminate  racial  segregation 
in  the  school  system. 

Section  3  autborizea  tbe  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  in  ac- 
cordance wltb  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
authorizes  appropriations  for  such  pxupoeea. 

Section  4  contains  the  formula  for  the  al- 
location of  funds  and  requirements  for  local 
educational  agency  appUcatlons  for  the  use 
*of  such  funds,  provides  for  state  educational 
agency  i^proval  of  such  applications,  pro- 
vides for  agreements  between  the  Secreitary 
and  the  state  educational  agency  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  grant  provisions,  and 
I»ovldes  for  administrative  hearing  proce- 
dures and  Judicial  review  of  such.  It  conttdns 
the  foUowlng  language  on  participation  of 
private  atbool  chUdren: 

(A)  (1)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  chUdren  in  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools,  such 
agency,  after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate private  school  officials,  wUl  provide 
for  the  benefit  of  such  chUdren  through  such 
schools  secular,  neutral,  and  nonldetdoglcal 
services,  materials,  and  equipment  Including 
such  facilities  as  necessary  for  their  provi- 
sion, consistent  with  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  section,  or,  if  such  are  not  feasible  or 
necessary  in  one  or  more  of  such  private 
schools  as  determined  by  tbe  local  educa- 
tional agency  after  consultation  with  tbe  i4>- 
propriate  private  school  ofBclals,  such  otber 
arrangements,  as  dual  enrollments,  which 
WlU  assure  adequate  participation  of  such 
chUdren,  and  (U)  from  tlie  funds  received  by 
such  agency  under  tbe  provisions  of  section 
(4)(e)(l)(B),  such  agency  wlU  expend  for 
the  purpoees  of  fulfUling  the  reqxUremants 
of  this  paragr^b,  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  received 
under  section  (4)(e)(i)(B)  as  the  nvan- 
ber  of  cliUdren  enrolled  in  private  noi^uoAt 
schools  who  are  counted  for  purpoees  of  sec- 
Uon  (4)  (e)(1)  (A)  &  (B)  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  such  chUdren  enroUed  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency; 

(B)  (1)  the  control  at  funds  provided  under 
this  section  and  tlUe  to  property  acquired 
I  herewith  shaU  be  in  a  public  agency  for  the 
uses  and  purpoees  provided  in  this  section, 
and  tliat  a  public  agency  wlU  administer 
such  funds  and  property;  (U)  tbe  provision 
of  servtoea  pursnant  to  subparagrapb   (A) 
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■ball  be  provldMl  by  nnitlofMB  at  aneh  pub- 
lic ageney  or  throueb  ooattMcC  by  raota  pab- 
llo  •geney  with  »  paraoo.  an  Maoclatkm. 
agency,  or  eorpontlom  who  or  which  In  the 
provlaton  at  auch  iwHuaa,  la  Indapandant  at 
such  prtrata  achool  and  any  raUglous  orga- 
nlaatton,  and  such  amploynMnt  or  omitimot 
BbaO  be  under  the  contrai  and  auparnalon 
of  such  pubUe  agency;  (iU)  the  funda  pro- 
Tided  under  thle  seotton  ahaU  not  be  com- 
mingled with  8t«te  or  local  funda;  and  (It) 
Federal  funds  made  arallaMe  under  thle 
section  will  be  so  uaed  aa  to  supplement  and. 
to  the  extent  poaalble,  Increase  the  ICTel  at 
funds  that  would.  In  the  ahannrti  at  such 
Federal  funds,  be  made  avanable  from  non- 
Federal  aooroea  for  the  education  of  pi4>Us 
participating  In  pcograms  and  projaots  as- 
sisted under  this  section" 

In  addition  this  section  repeals  UUea  II 
and  ni  of  KSEA  and  BUbp«rt  2  of  Part  B  of 
XPDA  dealing  with  elementary  teacher  re- 
training. Utle  m  of  the  NDKA.  and  the  Adult 
Education  Act  at  such  time  aa  this  Act  Is 
fully  funded. 

Section  5  specifies  the  use  which  may  be 
made  of  the  special  allotment  of  funds  to 
local  educatlooal  agendea  to  oosnbat  racial 
segregation,  dlaerlmlnatlon.  and  laolatlcm  and 
proTldee  for  the  approTal  of  such  applica- 
tions which  meet  the  legislative  criteria  by 
the  Secretary.  ProTldes  for  aO%  of  deaegre- 
gation  l^)propnatlon8  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  (not  subject  to  state  aUocatlons) 
for  special  programs  In  such  unique  problem 
areas  as  blUngual  aduoatlon  which  are  de- 
signed to  make  special  contributions  to  the 
reduction  or  prevention  at  racial  isolation. 
Section  6  provides  for  pro-rata  reduction 
al  local  educational  agency  entitlements  for 
the  purposes  ot  the  Act  In  caaea  where  ap- 
propriations are  Insuffldent  to  fully  fund 
such  entitlements. 

Section  7  defines  the  terms  "current  ex- 
penditure per  public  school  child."  "equip- 
ment," "local  educational  agency"  and  other 
terms  used  by  the  Act.  It  also  redefines  "non- 
profit" so  as  to  deny  assistance  to  the  so- 
called  white  academies. 

Section  8  provides  a  one  percent  set-aside 
of  the  appropriation  to  the  Secretary  for 
evaluation  ptupoaes. 

Section  B  provides  for  Joint  funding  of  ac- 
tivities tn  conjunction  with  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Section  10  proTides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  presldentlally  iq>polnted  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Education  of  Racially 
Isolated  Children. 

Section  11  requires  the  Secretary  to  make 
anniml  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act. 

Section  12  makes  applicable  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Oeneral  Education  Provisions 
Act  applicable  to  the  programs  of  Federal 
assistance  authorized  by  the  legislation. 

Section  13  permits  In  the  courts  discre- 
tionary payment  of  attorneys  fees  (as  part 
of  cost)  to  prevailing  party. 

HJt.  10338 
A  bill  to  saslst  local  educational  agencies 
to  provlds  quality  education  programs  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schocds  and  to 
meet  special  problems  Incident  to  desegre- 
gation, and  to  the  elimination,  reduction, 
or  preruitlon  of  racial  Isolation  In  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enueted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confreas  auembted.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  of  1971". 

puapoax 

Sac.  2.  It  te  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
furnish  flnsndal  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agendas — 

(1)  to  assure  that  their  resources,  when 
aupplwnsntad  by  this  Federal  ■satrtsnce,  will 


be  adaquata  to  prorlda  an  excellent  elemen- 
tary and  aaoondary  aduoatlon  for  all  chil- 
dren, and 

(2)  to  (A)  meet  the  special  needs  Inci- 
dent to  the  elimination  of  racial  segregation 
and  discrimination  among  students  and  fac- 
ulty In  Msmsntary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  (B)  encourage  the  voluntary  ellmliu- 
tloa,  reduction,  or  prevention  of  racial  Iso- 
latlon  In  donentary  and  secondary  schools 
with  substantial  proportions  of  minority 
group  children.  It  u  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  that  guidelines  and  criteria  establish- 
ed pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  i^tpUed  uni- 
formly In  all  reglims  of  the  United  States 
In  dealing  with  conditions  of  ssgiagalluii  by 
race^  whether  de  Jura  or  de  facto.  In  the 
aehools  of  the  local  educational  agencies  of 
any  State  without  regard  to  the  origin  or 
cause  of  such  segregation. 

ATTTHOaBATION     OT    PKOOBAIC     AMD 
APPaOFSIATIOMS 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
a  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for 
making  grants  to  States  and  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  as  provided  in  section  4, 
and  shall  carry  out  a  program  during  the 
fiscal  year  1972  and  the  fiscal  year  1973  for 
making  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  other  public  and  private  organizations 
and  agencies  as  provided  In  section  6. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  the  fiscal 
year  1973.  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  grants  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  there  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  soctlon  4  only 
such  sums  as  may  hereafter  be  authorized 
by  law. 

PAaTNBSHn>   ASSISTAMCX 

8»c.  4.  (a)(1)  From  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  3(b)  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972.  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  local 
educational  agency  In  a  State  for  making 
grants  under  this  section  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of — 

(A)  10  per  centum  of  the  product  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  children  who  will  be  In  the  member- 
ship of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  school  district  of  such  agency  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  ending  during 
such  fiscal  year  by  the  current  expenditure 
per  pubUc  school  child  for  the  State  or  for 
aU  of  the  States,  whichever  is  the  higher, 
and 

(B)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ra- 
tio to  one -third  of  the  amount  determined 
for  all  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
States  under  clause  (A),  as  the  number  of 
children  to  be  counted  for  purposes  of  this 
clause  as  determined  imder  paragraph  (3) 
bears  to  the  nimiber  of  children  so  counted 
for  aU  local  educational  agencies  In  the 
States. 

(2)  From  any  amount  appropriated  im- 
der secUon  S(b)  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  and 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  an  allotment  to  each 
local  educational  agency  in  a  State  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  provided  In  paragraph  (1) , 
except  that  the  percentage  factor  to  be  im- 
plied In  making  determinations  under  clause 
(A)  of  such  paragraph  shaU  be  16  per  centum 
for  the  fiscal  year  1978,  ao  per  oentum  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974.  and  25  per  centum  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  fiscal  year  1976. 

(3)  An  amount  equal  to  not  more  *y*%^  2 
per  centum  of  the  amount  allotted  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  allotted  to  Puerto 
Blco,  auam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trvst  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  from  the  amount  ao  appropriated  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  secUon,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  set  the  maximum  amount  which  their 
local  educational  agenciea  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive. 


(4)  The  number  of  children  to  be  oonntad 
for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  determined  as  foUowa:  S 
the  Secretary  determines  that  satisfactory 
data  for  that  purpose  are  available,  suA 
number  shall  be  the  number  of  children  who 
are  aged  6-17,  inclusive,  in  the  school  district 
of  such  agency  (bassd  on  the  latest  available 
data  from  the  Department  of  Commene) 
who  are  In  families  having  an  ^nnnf^i  imv^,^ 
<^  lees  than  $8,000,  w  in  famlllea  rseetTlng  aa 
annual  Income  in  excess  of  83,000  from  pay- 
ments under  the  program  of  Aid  to  ftmlUaa 
with  Dependent  caiUdren  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Seeuiity 
Act.  In  any  other  ease,  such  ntunber  shall  be 
the  number  of  children  of  such  ages  In  such 
county  or  oounUes  in  which  the  school  dis- 
trict of  the  particular  agency  is  located  who 
are  described  In  the  preceding  sentence,  >nd 
shall  be  allocated  among  those  agencies  upon 
such  equitable  basis  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  In  the  case  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  which  serve  in  all  or  in  part 
the  same  geographical  area,  and  In  the  caas 
of  a  local  educational  agency  which  provides 
free  public  education  for  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  children  who  reside  in  the  school  dis- 
trict of  another  local  educational  agency,  the 
Secretary  may  allocate  the  number  of  chil- 
dren among  such  agencies  In  such  manner  as 
he  determines  will  best  carry  out  the  pur- 
poeea  of  this  section. 

(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (b)  the  term  "State"  does  not  In- 
clude Puerto  Rico,  Quam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  Any  local  educational  agency  In  a 
Stata  which  desires  to  receive  for  any  fiscal 
year  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  submit 
to  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency 
an  application  which  contains — 

(1)(A)  an  analysis  of  the  facilities,  cur- 
riculum, equipment,  teacher  preparation,  aiul 
other  related  matters  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  school  district  of 
the  local  educational  agency.  (B)  An  assess- 
ment of  the  educational  attainment  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  pupils  In  basic 
educational  subject  areas.  (C)  An  analysis  of 
the  number  of  those  studente  who  proceed 
to  poetsecondary  education,  those  who  after 
completion  leave  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  system  and  find  substantial 
employment,  and  those  who  leave  school  be- 
fore completion  of  elementary  or  secondary 
education.  (D)  An  analysis  oi  the  need  for 
adult  education  programs.  (E)  The  need  for 
special  in-service,  teacher-training  programa 
(P)  A  detailed  description  of  the  proposed 
use  of  funds  granted  under  this  section  with 
assxirance  such  use  of  the  funds  will  best 
enable  the  local  educational  agency  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  children  and  adults 
in  the  school  district  as  reflected  by  the 
analysis  and  assessment  of  the  educational 
needs  of  such  children  and  adulto  evldenoed 
In  the  matters  submitted  in  clauses  (A). 
(B),  (C).  (D),and  (E)  above. 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness,  in- 
cluding objective  meaaxiremente  of  educa- 
tional achievement,  of  programs  and  projects 
funded  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  from 
funds  iHovlded  under  this  section; 

(3)  such  other  information  as  the  State 
educational  agency  may  reasonably  need  to 
enable  it  to  perform  ite  duties  under  this 
section;  and 

(4)  assm-ances  that — 

(A)  (1)  to  the  extent  consistent  vrlth  the 
nimiber  of  children  in  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private  non- 
IHOfit  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
such  agency,  after  oonsultaUon  with  the  ap- 
propriate private  school  officials,  will  provide 
for  the  benefit  of  such  children  in  such 
schools  secular,  neutral,  or  nonldeologlcal 
services,  materials,  and  equipment  including 
such  facilities  as  necessary  for  their  provi- 
sion, oonsistent  with  subparagraph  (B)   at 
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tbis  seotton.  or.  If  such  are  not  feaalbto  or 
nscessary  In  one  or  more  of  such  private 
sobools.  aa  datermlned  by  the  local  educa- 
tional aganey  after  consultation  with  the 
sppropelat*  private  echoed  officials,  such  other 
srrangemente,  as  dual  enrollmente.  which 
will  assure  adequate  participation  of  such 
Ph^utrwn  and  (11)  from  the  funds  received 
by  Bueh  agency  under  the  provlslans  of  sec- 
tion (4)  (a)  (1),  such  agency  will  expend  for 
the  purpoaaa  of  fulfilling  the  requiremento 
of  this  pangraph,  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amoiuit  received 
under  seotlon  (4)  (a)(1)  as  the  number  of 
children  enroUed  In  private  nonprofit  schools 
who  are  oounted  for  purposes  of  section  (4) 
(a)  (1)  (A)  and  (B)  bears  to  the  total  num- 
btf  of  such  children  enroUed  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  In  the  school  district 
of  suoh  agency; 

(B)  (1)  the  control  of  funds  provided  under 
this  aectlon  and  title  to  property  acquired 
therewith  shall  be  In  a  public  agency  for  the 
uses  and  purposes  provided  In  this  section, 
and  that  a  puhlle  agency  will  administer 
such  funds  and  property;  (U)  the  provlalcm 
of  services  pursxiant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  provided  by  employees  of  such  pub- 
Uc agency  or  through  contract  by  such  public 
agency  with  a  person,  an  association,  agency, 
or  corporation  who  or  which  In  the  provlilon 
of  such  services.  Is  Independent  at  suoh 
private  school  and  any  religious  organization, 
and  such  employment  or  contract  shall  he 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  such 
puMlc  agezusy;  (111)  the  fvmds  provided  under 
ttUs  section  shall  not  be  commingled  with 
State  or  local  funds;  and  (Iv)  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  section  will  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
possible.  Increase  the  level  of  fiinds  that 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  available  from  non-Pedeial  sources 
for  the  education  of  pupUs  partlolpattng  In 
programs  and  projects  assisted  under  thla 
section; 

(C)  It  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  the  State  educational 
agency  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  ocx- 
rectness  and  verification  of  such  applications; 
and 

(D)  no  more  than  36  per  centum  of  the 
funds  received  tinder  this  section  In  any 
fiscal  year  will  be  used  for  capital  outlay 
and  debt  service. 

(c)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  In  whole  or  In  part 
any  application  for  funds  under  this  section 
without  first  affording  the  local  educational 
agency  submitting  the  application  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(d)  Any  State  which  deslrea  to  partldpato 
under  this  section  ahall  subodt  throogfh  Ita 
State  educational  agency  to  the  Secretary  an 
application,  in  such  detaU  as  the  Seerertary 
deems  necessary,  which  provides  satisfactory 
assurances  that — 

(1)  exc^t  as  provided  in  sabsectlon  (e) 
(2),  paymento  \inder  this  section  will  be 
used  only  for  programs  and  proJecU  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  State  educational 
agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  and  which 
meet  the  applicable  requlremanta  of  that 
subsection,  and  that  such  agency  will  In  all 
other  respecte  comply  with  the  provlslans  of 
this  section,  including  the  enforoemant  of 
any  obligations  Imposed  upon  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  under  subsection  (d) ;  and 

(2)  the  State  educational  agency  will  make 
te  the  Secretary  (A)  periodic  reports  (In- 
cluding the  roBulta  of  objective  measure- 
ments required  by  subsection  (d)  evaluating 
the  effectiveneaa  of  programs  and  projecte 
assisted  under  this  section  In  Improving 
educational  attainment) ,  and  (B)  such  other 
reporte  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  perform  his  duties 
under  this  section  (Indudlng  such  reports  as 
he  may  require  to  determine  the  amounts 
which  the  local  educational  agencies  of  that 


State  are  ellgUde  to  reodve  for  any  flMal 
year). 

The  Secretary  ahall  approve  an  i^pllcwtlon 
which  meete  the  requlremente  apeclfled  In 
this  subsection,  and  he  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve an  application  except  after  reason- 
able noUoe  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  the  State  educational  agency. 

(e)  (1)  (A)  The  Secretary  shaU,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (f),  from  time 
to  time  pay  to  each  State  the  amount  which 
the  local  educational  agencies  of  that  State 
are  eligible  to  receive  luider  this  section. 

(B>  Ftom  the  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (A)  each  State  educational  agency 
shall  distribute  to  each  local  educational 
agency  of  the  State  which  has  submitted  an 
application  approved  pursiumt  to  subsection 
(c)  the  amount  for  which  such  application 
haa  been  approved,  except  that  this  amount 
shall  not  exceed  the  allotment  to  that  agency 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a) . 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  to 
each  State  amounta  equal  to  the  amounte 
expended  by  it  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
performance  of  ite  duties  under  this  section 
(including  technical  assistance  for  the  meas- 
tiremente  and  evaluations  required  by  sub- 
section (b),  except  that  the  total  of  stich 
paymente  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed — 

(A)  1  per  oentum  of  the  total  grants 
made  to  local  educational  agencies  of  such 
State  within  that  fiscal  year;  or 

(B)  8150.000.  whichever  Is  the  greater,  or 
$25,000  In  the  case  of  Puerto  EUoo,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(3)  No  paymente  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  State  which 
has  taken  Into  consideration  paymente  un- 
der this  section  In  determining  the  eligibil- 
ity of  any  local  educational  agency  In  that 
State  for  State  aid,  or  the  amount  of  that 
aid,  with  respect  to  the  free  public  educa- , 
tion  of  children  during  that  year  or  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

(f)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
any  State  educational  sgency,  finds  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  assurance  set  forth  In  the  ap- 
ptlication  of  that  State  approved  under  sub- 
section (d).  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
agency  that  further  paymente  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  section  (or,  in 
his  discretion,  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  not  make  further  paymente 
under  this  section  to  specified  local  educa- 
tional agencies  affected  by  the  failure)  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satis- 
fied, no  ftirther  paymente  shall  be  made  to 
the  State  under  this  section,  or  paymente 
by  the  State  educational  agency  under  this 
section  shall  be  limited  to  local  educational 
agencies  not  affected  by  the  failure,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(g)  (1)  If  any  State  U  dissatisfied  with  the 
Secretary's  final  action  with  respect  to  the 
approval  of  ite  application  submitted  luider 
subsecticHi  (d)  or  with  his  final  action  under 
subsection  (f ) ,  such  State  may,  within  sixty 
days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  apjieals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  such  State  is  located  a  petition 
for  review  ot  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  coiut  to  the  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary thereupon  shall  tile  In  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
titie  28,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  fiirther  evidence,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  tact  and  may  modify  his  previous 


action,  and  shall  file  In  the  eourt  the  record 
of  the  further  proceeding.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shaU  likewise  be 
oonduslve  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  ahall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  to  set  it  aside,  in 
whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
ShaU  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  In  section  1264  of 
titie  28,  United  States  Code. 

(h)  (1)  If  the  i^tpropriatlon  under  section 
3(b)  for  any  fiscal  year  is  sufficient  to  pay 
In  full  the  allotmente  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  luider  section  &(a) ,  then. 
effective  with  respect  to  appropriations  for 
that  fiscal  year,  the  following  statutes  and 
parte  of  statutes  are  repealed: 

(A)  Titie  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  I9«6  (20  UB.C.  821- 
827): 

(B)  Titie  ni  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondaiT  Education  Act  of  1965  (30  U.S.C.  841- 
848); 

(C)  Titie  m  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1968  (30  U.8.C.  441-466) ;  and 

(D)  Subpart  2  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1986  (30  UJB.C. 
1108-lllOc). 

(3)  In  a  fiscal  year  in  which  paragraph 
(1)  is  applicable,  the  Adult  Education  Act 
is  amended,  effective  with  reqiwct  to  ap- 
propriations for  that  fiscal  year,  by — 

(A)  striking  out  in  section  309(a)  "re- 
served In  section  3(M(a)  for  purposes  of  this 
section"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  312(a)",  and 

(B)  striking  out  sections  304,  305,  306.  307, 
308,  and  310  and  subsection  (b)  of  section 
313. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  recommendations  for 
the  repeal  or  amendment  by  July  1,  1976  of 
all  unnecessary,  duplicative,  or  obeolete  pro- 
grams, including  State  grant  and  discretion- 
ary grant  programs,  which  are  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Education.  These  recom- 
mendations for  repeal  and  amendment  must 
include  proposals  to  assure  that  no  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  receive  less  under  this 
Act  than  it  is  presentiy  receiving  under  Fed- 
eral programs  for  preschool,  elementary,  and 
secondary  education. 

ASSISTAMCX     TO     COMBAT     EACIAL     SZGBZOATIOK. 
DBCanCtNATIOH.  AND  KOLATIOK 

Sxc.  6  (a)  (1)  From  the  amount  appropri- 
ated under  section  8(b),  the  Secretary  shaU 
utilize  an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
amounte  determined  for  all  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  States  under  section  4(a)  (1) 
(A)  for  making  grante  under  this  section. 
The  Secretary  shall  allot  80  per  centum  of 
such  amount  among  the  local  educational 
agendes  In  the  States  by  allotting  to  each 
such  agency  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  80  per  centum  of  s\ich 
sums  as  the  aggregate  number  of  children 
aged  6  to  17,  Indusive,  In  the  State  who  are 
N^roes,  American  Indians,  Spanish -sur- 
named  Americans,  or  members  of  other  ra- 
cial minority  groups  such  as  native  Alaskans. 
native  Hawaiians,  and  orientals,  as  deter- 
mlnded  by  the  Secretary  (determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe) ,  bears  to  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  all  local  educational  agencies  In  the 
States.  The  remainder  of  such  sums  may  be 
expended  by  the  Secretary  as  he  may  find 
necessary  or  appropriate  (but  only  for  activi- 
ties described  in  subsection  (c)  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
section)  for  grante  or  contracte  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  stated  in  section  2(2)  (A)  and 
(B).  The  number  of  such  children  in  each 
local  educational  agency  and  in  all  local  edu- 
cational agendes  ahall  be  determined  by  the 
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SMratanr  on  th*  ImmIs  of  Um  mart  rMwt 
avaUabU  data  aatttfaotocy  to  lilm. 

(S)  (A)  JX  th*  alloteMit  of  a  kwal  wtnoa- 
MoBAl  a^Hiey  (aft«  aay  radnotton  ondtr  •■»> 
tiaa  «)  la  man  titaa  tha  amooBk  tba  aae- 
ratacx  rta^wiiiliiaa  soA  aganof  vlll  vm  ta 
cairytDc  out  pN«Eaaa  and  pmjaota  ondar 
thla  aaettom.  tba  aaoaaa  aaoont  ahaU  ba  i»- 
allotad  fltat  to  ofltaarlooal  adnoattaaal  Mas- 
etaa  In  tha  State  vMoh  tha  aaonlaij  datw- 
mlnaa  ara  in  naad  at  audi  amoonte  for  earry- 
IBV  oat  aooli  pngnaa  and  prajaata.  In  tba 

oat  tha  ijnwaillin  "wHitniit.  « 
amoanta  A«a  ba  raaUottad  to  local 
tiooal  BBinrma  In  othor  atatca  whleh  m 
In  naad  or  mtoh  aammto  for  oacrylnc  oat 
aochprotnamaandprojaota. 

(B)  In  ardir  to  aSocd  ampla  opportwiity 
for  aU  aUglbla  apmtoanto  In  a  State  to  aob- 
mlt  appllcattona  tor  awlitanna  ondar  «»««« 
aootton.  ttw  Saerataiy  abaU  not  flz  a  date 
for  naUotmant,  ponoant  to  thla  panfraidi. 
of  any  porUon  of  any  allotmant  to  a  local 
aduoattooal  aganey  for  a  flaoal  yaar  vhloh 
date  la  aartlar  than  atzty  di^  prior  to  tha  and 
a(  aueh  flaeal  yaar. 

(0)  Motwttbatandlnc  tha  prorlataoa  ot 
paracraph  (3)  (A)  of  thla  autiaaoaon.  no 
portloa  or  any  allotmant  to  a  looal  adaa»- 
Uonal  agency  for  a  flacal  yaar  ahaU  ba  avatl- 
abla  for  raaUotmant  potaaant  to  thla  pan- 
graph  unlaaa  tha  Sacntary  datermlnca  that 
tha  appUoatlon  for  aartttanro  undar  thla  aae> 
tloo  which  haa  ba«n  Iliad  by  aooh  agency  dow 
not  maei  tha  raqalremente  of  thla  aaetlon, 
aa  aat  ftxth  In  aubaeotkxte  (e).  (d).and  (a). 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  ahaU  provide  flnan- 
dal  awlatanee  by  grant  opcm  appHoaiMon 
thertfor  ajqirovad  In  acoordanca  with  thla 
Act  to  a  looal  educational  agency — 

(A)  which  la  Implementing  a  i^an — 

(1)  which  haa  been  undertaken  porauant  to 
a  final  order  laaoed  by  a  ooort  of  the  United 
Statea.  or  a  ooort  of  any  Steta,  or  other  duly 
authodnd  Judicial  authority,  and  whleh  n- 
qulree  the  deaegregatlon  of  radally  eeiiamateJ 
•tndanta  or  faculty  In  the  elemwitary  and 
aeoondary  achocria  of  anch  agency,  or  other- 
wlae  lequlrea  the  «i»wi«^i-nfn  of  reduction  at 
ractel  laolatlao  In  cuch  aehocria:  or 

(11)  whloh  haa  been  approved  by  the  See- 
retaiy  aa  adequate  under  title  VZ  of  the 
Olya  Blghte  Act  of  1064  for  the  dnegraga- 
tlon  of  rnelally  aegregated  ctudenta  or  facul- 
ty In  aueh  aehoola; 

(B)  which,  without  having  been  required 
to  do  ao,  haa  adopted  and  la  Implamenttaig,  or 
will.  U  aartitanee  la  made  avatlaMe  to  It 
undar  thla  aaetlan.  adopt  and  tmplament,  a 
plan  for  the  oomplete  *J*^«««^n^  of  racial 
»"oiatlon  In  aa  tha  radaUy  laolatad  «dKxda 
in  the  aohool  diatrlet  or  aooh  agency; 

(0)  whloh  haa  adopted  and  la  inqilainant- 
Ing,  or  will.  If  aaalatenoa  la  made  available  to 
It  under  thla  aaetlon,  adopt  and  hnplament. 
apian — 

(1)  to  eliminate  cr  reduoe  radal  l«nlatlon 
In  one  or  more  oT  the  radally  iaolated  aohoola 
In  the  aohool  diatrlet  at  auch  agency. 

(U)  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  Negro. 
American  Indian,  or  Spanlah-anmamad 
American  children,  or  children  of  other  radal 
minority  groupa  aa  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  aubaeotlon  (a),  who  aia  In 
radaUy  Iaolated  aehoola  In  auch  diatrlet.  or 

(lU)  to  prevent  racial  laotetlon  raaaonably 
likely  to  occur  (In  the  abeenoe  of  flmitanwr 
under  this  section)  In  any  schod  In  aueh 
district  In  whleh  school  at  least  10  per 
centum,  but  not  more  than  SO  per  oentum, 
of  the  enrollment  oonalsta  or  such  dUIdiwn; 
or 

(D)  which,  without  having  been  required 
to  do  ao,  haa  adopted  and  la  iinpia»»t^iTtfng^ 
or  will.  If  aaalatance  la  made  avaOahle  to  It 
under  auhaectlou  (b).  adopt  avt  tanplement 
a  plan  to  enroll  and  educate  U.  the  aehoola 
of  such  agency  ohlldren  who  would  not 
otherwtae  ba  eligible  for  enrollment  *itmvm* 
of  nonrealdenoa  In  the  aohod  diatrlet  at  auch 
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agency,  where  aoch  enrollment  woald 
a  Blgnlflcant  oontubatkm  toiward 
radal  tsolatlon  in  ana 'or  mora  oT  tha  aohool 
dlatrtote  to  whldn  auch  plan  relates:  or 
(B)  whleh.  upon  a  determination  by  tha 


(1)  that  nora  than  80  per  eootum  or  the 
number  or  ohUdran  In  utt-mtlannt  at  tha 
sohooia  or  a  looal  ednoatlanal  aganoy  la  Magro, 


ehlldieai,   or   ehlldiaa   or    other 
radal  minority  groupa  aa  datamilnad  by  the 
Secretary  undar  sohaaetlon  (a),  and 
(U)  that  aueh  looal  aduoattenal 
has  applied  for  and  wlU  reodve  at 
equal  amoont  or  aaslatenoe  undar  paiM^nnh 
(2). 

baa  eetahllshed  or  will  trtehitah  aam 
or  more  staMe,  quaUty  lntagx«ted  adiooU. 
For  the  poipoaea  of  thla  paragraph,  aa  In- 
tegrated eehod  aball  be  a  aohool  with  (1) 
an  enrdlmaat  In  which  a  aubstanttal  pro- 
portloa  or  tha  ohlldren  la  tram  ednoattonaUy 
advantaged  backgrounds,  and  In  which  the 
Secretary  determlnas  that  tha  number  of 
ohlldraa  who  are  not  In  groupa  daeorlbed  In 
danaa  (1)  or  the  first  awtence  oonstttutee 
that  proportion  of  the  enroUment  whldi  wUl 
achieve  stablltty.  In  no  event  more  than  70 
per  centum  thereaT,  and  (11)  a  faculty  whloh 
Is  representaUv  of  the  peraooa  who  are 
Negroea,  American  Indiana  or  l^ianlBh-aur- 
named  Americans,  or  members  of  other 
minority  groups  um  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  aubaeotlon  (a)  and  persona  who 
are  not  members  of  such  groups  In  the 
population  of  the  larger  oommunlty  In  whldi 
It  U  loeated.  cr,  whenever  the  Secretary 
determlnea  that  the  local  educattooal  agency 
oonoemsd  Is  attempting  to  Increase  the  pro> 
portlooa  or  minority  group  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  admlnlstratora  in  Its  amploy,  a 
faculty  which  U  repreeentetive  of  the  minor- 
ity group  and  nonmlnoclty  group  faculty  em- 
ployed by  the  looal  educational  agency. 

(2)  the  Secretary  is  authorised  to  make 
grants  to,  or  contracte  with,  local  educational 
agendee.  whleh  are  eligible  under  subeec- 
tlon  (b)(1),  for  unusually  promising  pilot 
programs  or  projects  deelgned  to  overcome 
the  adverse  effects  of  radal  Isolation  by  im- 
proving the  academic  achievement  or  chil- 
dren In  one  or  mere  radally  group  isolated 
aehoola.  If  be  determines  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  had  a  number  of  children  In 
the  groupe  deecrlbed  In  paragri^h  (l)  (B)  (l) 
enrolled  In  its  schools,  for  the  flseasl  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  assistance 
Is  to  be  provided.  (A)  which  U  at  least  16.000. 
<x  (B)  which  constitutes  more  than  50  per 
cent\un  of  the  total  number  of  children 
enrolled  In  such  schools. 

(3)  (A)  No  local  educational  agency  shaU 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  section 
If  It  has,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  transferred  (directly  or  Indirectly  by 
gift,  lease,  loan,  sale,  or  other  means)  real  or 
personal  property  to.  or  made  any  services 
availably  to,  any  nonpublic  school  or  school 
system  (or  any  organisation  controlling,  or 
Intending  to  eetahllsh,  such  a  school  or  school 
system)  without  prior  determination  by  such 
agency  that  such  nonpublic  aohool  or  achod 
system  Is  not  operated  on  a  radally  segre- 
gated basU  aa  an  alternative  for  children 
seeking  to  avdd  attendance  In  deeegregated 
public  schoou,  and  doee  not  otherwise  prac- 
tice discrimination  on  the  basis  oT  race,  color, 
or  national  origin  In  the  operation  of  any 
schod  activity; 

(U)  had  In  effect  any  praetloe.  policy,  or 
procedure  which  reautts  In  the  disproportion- 
ate demotion  or  '*<""«TTfl1  of  Instructional  or 
other  psTBonnd  from  groups  nompnaiwl  of  Ne- 
groee,  American  ttmh^im  q^  spanlsh-sur- 
named  Americana,  or  of  mnnbers  of  other 
minority  groups  as  detaimlned  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (a)  in  conjiuctlon 
with  desegregation  or  the  conduct  of  an 
activity  deecrlbed  In  subsection  (b) ,  or  other- 


engaged  in  dleertmlnaUon  baaed  upon 
inoe.  oolor,  cr  national  origin  In  tha  hmag. 
promotion,  or  assignment  or  enploysw  or 
ths  agency  (or  othar  peraonnd  for  trttom  the 
agsney  haa  any  admlnlatrattve  ranooalbu. 
1*7) : 

(111)  In  conjunction  with  deaegrafstton  or 
the  ocnduot  of  an  activity  daaatbod  in  sub- 
seeflon  (b) .  had  In  effect  any  pneadui*  for 
the  asslgniiisnt  of  children  to  or  within 
flasBsa  whloh  reaulte  in  the  eepantloa  or 
groi^a  (a)  from  nonmlnoslty  groiq>  chil- 
dren; 

(Iv)  bad  In  effect  any  other  practice,  pol- 
icy, or  procedure,  such  aa  limiting  cnrrlcular 
or  eztracuxTlcular  actlvltlea  (or  partldpatlan 
therein  by  children)  in  order  to  avoid  the 
partldpatton  or  minority  group  ohlldren  in 
such  actlvltlea.  which  dlaortmlnatte  among 
children  on  the  basts  or  raea,  edar.  or 
national  origin; 

esnept  that.  In  the  caae  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  irtilch  la  ineligible  for  aaalst- 
ance  by  reason  of  clauae  (1).  (U),  (lU).  or 
(Iv),  such  agency  may  make  I4>puoatlon  for 
a  waiver  of  Ineligibility,  which  appUoatlan 
shaU  qMdfy  the  reaaon  for  tta  InellgibUlty, 
conteln  such  information  and  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  shaU  require  by  regulation  In 
order  to  Insure  that  any  praotlee,  policy,  cr 
procedure,  or  other  activity  resulting  in  the 
ineligibility  baa  oaaaed  to  exist  or  occur  and 
Indude  sudi  provisions  as  are  neeeesary  to 
Insure  that  such  actlvltlea  do  not  reoccur 
after  the  submission  of  the  application. 

(B)  AU  determlnatlona  pursuant  to  this 
paragr^h  shall  be  carried  out  in  aooordanoe 
with  criteria  and  Inveatlgattve  procedures 
eeteMlshed  by  regulations  oT  the  Secretery 
for  the  purpose  of  compliance  with  this 
paragraph. 

(C)  All  determinations  and  walvexa  pur- 
suant to  thla  sxibeection  shaU  be  In  writing. 

(S)  In  caaea  In  which  the  Secretary  finds 
that  it  would  effectlvdy  carry  out  the  pur- 
poee  stated  in  eectlon  2(3)  (A)  and  (B). 
be  may  assist  by  grant  or  oontract  any  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agency.  Institution, 
or  organisation  (other  than  a  local  educa- 
tional agency)  to  carry  oUt  programs  or 
projeett  dealgned  to  support  the  develop- 
ment or  Implementetlon  of  a.  plan  or  activity 
deecrlbed  In  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  available  for  programs  or  proj- 
ecte  which  would  not  otherwlae  be  funded 
and  which  invdve  aetlvltlaa  designed  to 
carry  out  the  puipoee  atated  in  section  3(3) 
(A)  and  (B),  Indudlng — 

(1)  remedial  and  othor  aervloes  to  meet 
the  special  needs  oT  children  (Indudlng 
gifted  and  talented  ohlldren)  In  echodt 
which  are  affected  by  a  plan  or  activity 
deecrlbed  in  subeeetl<m  (a)  or  a  program 
deecrlbed  In  subsection  (f)(3),  when  sudi 
servlcee  are  deemed  ueccasary  to  the  succees 
of  such  plan,  activity,  or  program; 

(3)  the  provision  of  artrtlttonal  proTeeslonal 
or  other  staff  members  (Indudlng  staff  mem- 
bers specially  trained  In  problema  incident 
to  deeegregatton  or  the  elimination,  reduc- 
tion, or  prevention  oT  radal  Isolation)  and 
the  training  and  retraining  of  staff  for  suob 
schools; 

(3)  comprehensive  guidance,  eounadtng. 
and  other  personal  sen  lues  for  such  chil- 
dren; 

(4)  development  and  employment  of  new 
Instructional  teehnlquea  and  materials  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  such  children: 

(5)  educational  programs  using  shared  fS- 
cllltlee  for  career  education  and  other  ape- 
dallaed  actlvltlea; 

(8)  innovative  tnterradal  educational 
programs  or  projaete  invdvlng  the  Joint  par- 
tldpation  of  Negro,  American  Tnrftfcn  or 
^Muilsh-sumamed  American  children,  or 
children  of  other  racial  minority  groupa  aa 
determined  by  the  Secretary  under  subeec- 
tion  (a) ,  and  other  Children  attending  dif- 
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ferent  sohools,  indudlng  eKtracnnlcular 
activities  and  cooperative  exchangee  or  other 
arrangementa  between  sehods  within  the 
same  or  dtfferent  eehod  districte; 

(7)  repair  or  minor  remodeling  or  altera- 
tion of  existing  scnod  facllltlna  (iscludicg 
the  acquisition,  installation,  modemiaatlcn, 
or  replacement  of  equipment)  and  the  lease 
or  purchase  of  mobile  classroom  anita  or 
other  mobile  educational  fadlitiea; 

(8)  cmmmunlty  actlvltleB,  including  pub- 
lic education  efforts.  In  support  of  a  pi  an 
or  activity  descrlDed  in  subsection  (b)  or  a 
program  desertbed  tn  sulsectlon   (f)(3); 

(0)  special  admlnlatratlve  actlvltleB,  buch 
as  the  reechedullng  erf  students  or  teachers, 
or  the  provision  of  information  to  parents 
and  other  ooembers  of  the  general  public, 
incident  to  the  implementetlon  of  a  plan  or 
activity  deecrlbed  in  subsection  (b)  or  a  pro- 
gram described  in  subaeotlon  (f)  (2); 

(10)  planning  and  evaluation  actlvltlea; 
and 

(11)  othar  apedally  rtealgnert  programa  or 
projeoto  whloh  meet  the  purpose  ateted  In 
section  2(2)   (A)  and  (B). 

(d)  In  approving  appllcaUons  submitted 
under  this  secUon  (except  for  those  sub- 
mitted under  spubeectlon  (f)(2)),  the  Sec- 
retary ahall  approve  only  if  he  determinea 
that— 

(1)  there  Is  need  for  asslatanoe,  taking  into 
account  such  tacicaa  as — 

(A)  the  extent  of  racial  Isolation  (includ- 
ing the  number  of  raclaUy  isoUted  chlldi«n 
and  the  relative  concentration  of  such  chil- 
dren) in  the  schod  district  to  be  aerved. 

(B)  the  flnaiMtal  need  or  such  schod 
district. 

(C)  the  expense  and  dllBculty  of  effectlvdy 
carrying  out  a  plan  or  activity  deecrlbed  In 
subeectlon  (b)  in  such  aehool  district,  and 

(D)  the  degree  to  which  there  are  measur- 
able deficiencies  In  the  quality  of  public 
education  afforded  In  such  schod  district; 

(2)  the  pl€m  or  activity  deecrlbed  In  sub- 
section (b) ,  and  the  program  ae  project  to 
be  assisted,  are  likely  to  effect  a  decrease  in 
racial  ledaUon  in  raciaUy  isolated  schools, 
or  In  the  case  of  applications  submitted 
under  subeectlon  (b)  (1)  (O)  (Ul).  are  likely 
to  prevent  racial  ladatlon  from  oceuirlng 
cr  increasing  (in  the  abaence  of  assistance 
under  this  section); 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  plan  or  activity 
described  in  subsection  (b)  oonstltutee  a 
comprehensive  dlstrlctwlde  approach  to  the 
etlmlnatlon  of  racial  Isolation,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  in  the  schools  of 
such  schod  district; 

(4)  the  program  or  fvoject  to  be  assisted 
affords  promise  of  achieving  the  purpose 
stated  in  section  2(2)  (A)  and  (B); 

(5)  (except  in  the  case  of  an  apfdication 
submitted  under  subsection  (f)(2))  the 
amount  necessary  to  carry  out  effectlvdy 
the  program  or  project  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  available  in  the  agency's  allotment; 
and 

(6)  the  plan  or  activity  described  to  sub- 
section (b)  involves  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable  the  total  educational  reeources, 
both  public  and  private,  of  the  community 
to  be  served. 

(e)(1)  An  appllcaUon  submitted  for 
i^proval  under  subsection  (b)  aball  contain 
auch  information  ae  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe and  shaa  contain  assurances  that — 

(A)  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency  has  been  given  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  recommendations  to  the 
applicant  and  to  submit  comments  to  the 
Secretary; 

(B)  the  applicant  has  adc^rted  effective 
procedures,  Including  provisions  for  such 
objective  measurements  of  educatloDSil  and 
other  change  to  be  effected  by  subaeotlon 
(b)  aa  the  Secretary  may  require,  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  oT  programs  or  proj- 
ects under  subsection   (b)    Indudlng  thslr 


effectlvenees  In  achieving  deaily  stated  pro- 
gram goals,  their  impact  on  related  propwms 
or  projecta  and  upon  ibe  community  aerved, 
and  theh-  structure  and  mechanisms  tor  the 
delivery  of  servlcee,  and  indudlng,  where 
appropriate,  comparisons  with  proper  oontrd 
groups  oompoeed  of  persons  s^o  have  not 
participated  In  such  programs  or  projects; 

(C)  the  applicant  will  provide  such  other 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
to  carry  out  the  purpoee  stated  in  section 
2(2)  (A)  and  (B); 

(D)  the  applicant  Is  not  reasonably  able 
to  provide,  out  of  non-Federal  sources,  the 
assistance  for  which  the  i4>plleation  Is  made; 
and 

(B)  staff  members  of  the  applicant  who 
work  directly  with  children,  and  professional 
staff  of  such  applicant  who  are  employed 
on  the  administrative  level,  will  be  hired. 
assigned,  promoted,  paid,  demoted,  dismissed, 
or  otherwise  treated  without  regaird  to  their 
membership  in  a  minority  group,  except  that 
no  assignment  pursuant  to  a  oourt  order  or 
a  plan  approved  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Righto  Act  of  1904  or  otherwise  adopted  im- 
der  subsection  (b)  will  be  considered  as  be- 
ing in  violation-  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  An  application  for  assistance  under 
subsection  (b)  submitted  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  shaU,  in  addition  to  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) ,  con- 
tain satisfactory  assurances  that — 

(A)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children,  teachers,  and  other  edu- 
cational staff  in  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  enrolled  or  employed  in  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools 
whose  participation  would  assist  in  achiev- 
ing the  purpose  stated  in  section  2(2)  (A) 
aiul  (B),  such  agency  (after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  private  school  ofllclals) 
has  msMle  provisions  for  their  participation 
on  an  equltaUe  baals; 

(B)  such  agency  has  not  reduced  Ita  • 
fiscal  effort  for  the  provision  of  free  public 
education  for  children  in  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  such  agency  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  assistance  is  sought  under  sub- 
section (b)  to  less  than  that  of  the  second 
preceding  fiscal  year; 

(C)  the  ctirrent  expendltxire  per  public 
school  child  (as  defined  in  section  7(a) ) 
which  such  agency  makes  from  revenues  de- 
rived from  its  local  sources  for  the  academic 
year  for  which  assistance  under  subsection 
(b)  will  be  made  available  to  such  agency 
is  not  less  than  the  current  expenditure  per 
public  school  child  which  such  agency  made 
from  such  revenues  for  (1)  the  academic  year 
preceding  the  academic  year  during  which 
the  Implementation  of  a  plan  described  in 
subsection  (b)  was  commenced,  or  (U)  the 
third  academic  year  preceding  the  academic 
year  for  which  such  assistance  will  be  made 
available,  whichever  is  later; 

(D)  the  plan  with  respect  to  which  such 
agency  Is  seeking  assistance  (as  specified  in 
subsection  (b)  (1)  (A) )  does  not  involve  free- 
dom of  choice  as  a  means  of  desegregation, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  free- 
dom of  choice  has  achieved,  or  will  achieve, 
the  complete  elinUnatlon  of  a  dual  school 
system  In  the  school  district  of  such  agency; 

(E)  for  each  academic  year  for  which 
assistance  Is  made  available  to  the  applicant 
under  subsection  (b) ,  such  agency  has  taken 
or  is  In  the  process  of  taking  practicable 
steps  to  avail  Itself  of  all  assLstanoe  for 
which  it  is  determined  to  be  eligible  under 
any  program  administered  by  Uie  Commis- 
sioner of  Education; 

(F)  such  agency  will  not  have  in  effect  any 
practice,  policy,  or  procedura  prohibited  by 
dauae  (U)  or  (iv)  of  subseetton  (b)  (3)  (A); 

(O)  such  agency  will  not  engage  in  a  trans- 
action deaerlbed  in  subseetton  (b)(8)(A); 
and 

(H)  sue.'-  agency  will  carry  out,  and  comply 
with,  all  provisions,  terms,  and  oondltlons  oT 
any  plan  or  activity  (as  described  in  subsec- 


tion (b) )  iqmn  wUSh  a  detanidnatlan  of  Ito 
dlglbiltty  lor  asststanoa  undar  this  Act  la 


(5)  Ths  Secretary  ahaU  not  flnally  disap- 
prove in  whds  or  to  part  any  appUeatton  tor 
fuiuls  subtoltted  by  a  local  eduoattonal 
agency  without  first  notifying  ths  local  edu- 
oattonal agency  of  the  apsdllo  reaaona  for  hla 
disapproval  and  without  affording  ths 
agsney  a  reasonabls  time  to  modify  ite  ^>- 
pUcation. 

(4)  The  Seeretaoy  maty,  trom  thns  to  tuns, 
set  dates  by  which  apifllcstloiw  ahaU  ba  fllsd. 

(6)  In  ths  osss  of  an  application  by  a  oom- 
binstton  or  local  eduoattonal  a«anelsa  for 
Jototly  carrying  out  a  program  or  project 
under  this  aaetlon,  at  Isast  ons  such  sgenoy 
shall  be  an  agency  deacribad  in  subseetton 
(b)  (1 )  or  subaeotlon  (f )  and  any  one  or  more 
such  agendea  joining  in  such  application 
may  by  authorlasd  to  admlnistsr  sudi  pro- 
gram or  project. 

(f)  (1)  Ftom  the  funds  available  to  him 
under  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
(1)  the  secretary  is  authorised  to  make 
grante  to  eligible  local  eduoattonal  agendas 
to  carry  out  modd  or  demonstration  pro- 
grams rdated  to  the  purposs  stated  In  sse- 
tton  3(2)  (A)  and  (B)  If  to  the  Secretary^ 
Judgment  these  programs  make  a  apedal  con- 
tribution to  the  devdopment  or  methoda, 
techniques,  or  programs  dealgned  to  elimi- 
nate radal  segregation  or  to  eliminate,  re- 
duce, or  prevent  racial  Isolation  to  demen- 
tary  and  secondary  schools. 

(2)  From  the  funds  available  to  him  under 
the  third  aentenoe  of  subeectlon  (a)  (1)  the 
Secretary  Is  also  authorised  to  make  grante 
to  locd  education  agertdes  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams for  children  who  are  from  envlron- 
menta  where  the  dominant  language  is  other 
than  Bnglish  and  who,  (A)  as  a  result  of 
limttsd  BngUah-speaking  abUlty.  are  educa- 
tionally deprived,  (B)  have  needs  irfiimiM-  to 
other  ohlldren  partldpating  to  programs  or 
projecto  assisted  imder  this  sectton.  and  (O) 
attend  a  aehool  to  which  they  constitute 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  eairoUment. 

(g)(1)  Upon  his  spproval  of  an  appUea- 
tton for  aaaistanoe  under  this  section,  the 
Seoretary  ahaU  reserve  from  the  appUcaiUe 
aUotment  (todudlng  any  iq>pUcable  reaUot- 
ment)  available  therefore  the  amount  fixed 
for  such  appUeatton. 

(2)  The  Secretary  ahaU  pay  to  the  wtpfiU- 
oant  such  reeerved  amount,  to  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimburaement  and  in  such  install- 
mente  consistent  with  established  practice, 
as  be  may  determtoe. 

(8)  (A)  In  the  case  of  an  appUcation  to  be 
funded  under  aaetlon  4  at  the  first  sentence 
of  subssctton  (a)  (1)  which  is  submitted  by 
a  local  educational  agency  whleh  Is  located 
to  a  State  to  which  no  State  agency  is  au- 
thorised by  law  to  provide,  or  in  the  case  to 
which  there  U  a  substantial  faUure  by  a  local 
educational  agency  approved  for  a  program, 
activity,  or  project  under  this  section  to  pro- 
vide, for  effective  participation  on  an  eqult- 
abte  baala  to  programs,  aottvitlea.  or  projecta 
authorised  under  section  4  aa  thla  asctton  by 
children  enrolled  to.  or  by  teachecs  or  other 
eduoattonal  staff  of.  any  one  or  more  private 
nonprofit  dementary  or  secondary  echools 
located  to  ths  schod  district  at  such  sgency. 
the  Secretary  ahall  arrange  for  tha  provldon. 
on  an  equitable  baate,  of  such  programs  or 
projecta  and  ahaU  pay  ths  ooste  ttaareaT  for 
any  fiacd  year  out  or  that  local  odticatlonal 
agency'a  aUotment.  The  Secretary  may  ar- 
range for  such  programs  throu^  oontracte 
with  instituttons  of  hlghsr  sducatlon,  or 
other  competsnt  nonivdlt  institutions  or  or^ 
ganlzatlona. 

(B)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be 
withheld  from  any  local  educational  agen- 
cy's aUotment  for  the  provision  of  sudi 
programs  or  prolects.  the  Secretary  shaU 
take  Into  account  the  number  of  children, 
teachers,  and  other  educational  staff  who 
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•n  wctudxl  from  p«rttel|>*tlon  UiereLa.  and 
who,  except  for  aueh  welueton.  mlfbt  tmr- 
sonably  hAve  been  expected  to  partlelpato. 

(4)  AStm  maklnc  •  gnuit  or  oontnet  an- 
tler ttUa  •ectton.  tiM  aeerctary  ebaU  noOfy 
the  approprlftU  State  educational  afeney  of 
tlie  naoie  <tf  the  approved  apfdkABt  and  of 
the  amount  approved. 

(6)  Tba  amount  at  flnanctal  imlefiim  to 
a  local  ed\ioatlonal  a(eney  undw  thla  mc* 
tion  may  not  exceed  thoee  net  addltlcnal 
coats  wbleb  are  deteraUned-by  tiM  Secre- 
tary. In  aoeordanoe  with  regulatloiM  pre- 
•orlbed  by  talm.  to  be  the  reeult  of  the  im- 
plemantattoa  of  a  plan  or  actlTlty  waOer 
•ubaeetion  (b)  (1)  or  (3). 

KKuucrioNs  M1IUU811ATSD  rr  nratrmcisifT 
AFPBoraiA-noira 

SBC.  6.  If  for  any  flacal  year  the  amount 
appropriated  under  aecUon  3(b)  la  Inaufll- 
dent  to  oiake  to  local  edueatlogul  fnWKiw 
the  full  amount  of  the  allotmeuta  provided 
for  in  Mctlon  4(a)  and  Mctlon  S(a).  then 
the  amount  of  each  such  agency's  allotment 
under  each  such  section  shall  be  reduced  by 
a  percentage  (which  ihall  be  uniform  for 
each  such  agency  and  both  of  such  aaetloDs) 
which  wm  result  In  aDotmants  which  do 
not  exceed  the  approprlattons  available 
therefor. 

ocruirrioira 

Sac.  7.  As  used  In  this  Act,  except  when 
otherwise  speolfled — 

(a)  The  term  "current  expenditure  per 
public  school  child"  for  a  State  or  for  all 
the  States  means  (I)  the  eqtendltures  for 
free  public  education.  Including  expendi- 
tures for  administration,  instruction,  at- 
tendance and  health  serrloeB.  pupil  trans- 
portation services,  operation  and  malnte- 
nance  at  plant,  fixed  ohargsa,  and  net  sk- 
pendltures  to  cover  deficits  for  food  services 
and  student  body  actlvltlas,  but  not  ln<dud- 
Ing  expenditures  for  community  scrvloas, 
capital  outlay,  and  debt  service,  or  any  ex- 
penditures made  from  funds  granted  under 
such  Federal  program  of  assistance  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  divided  by  (3)  the 
number  d  ohUdrea  In  average  dally  attend- 
anae  to  whom  local  adueatlODal  aganclss 
in  the  State  or  In  aU  the  Stetas  provided 
frse  public  education  during  the  year  for 
which  th^  computation  la  made. 

(b)  The  term  "equipment"  Includes  ma- 
ohioary,  uUlltlee,  and  btillt-ln  equipment 
and  any  necessary  enolos\ires  or  structures 
to  house  them,  and  Includes  aU  other  Items 
necessary  for  the  provision  of  education 
services,  such  as  Instructional  equipment 
and  necessary  fumltiue,  printed.  putHlshed, 
and  audiovisual  Instructional  materials  and 
other  related  material. 

(c)  The  term  "gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren" means.  In  aooordancf  with  objective 
criteria  preacrlbed  by  the  Secretary,  chil- 
dren who  have  outstanding  Intellectual  abil- 
ity or  oreatlva  talent. 

(d)  THe  term  "local  educaMonal  agency" 
means  a  public  board  ai  ednoatlan  or  othar 
publlo  aathMlty  legally  constituted  wtthln  a 
Slata  tor  stthsr  administrative  oontrol.  or 
dlrsotlcm,  at  public  alemantary  or  secondary 
spools  In  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
dlatnet.  or  other  poUtloal  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  soeh  oomblnatloa  of  aohod  dla- 
trlcU  or  oountlsa  as  are  raoognlaad  In  a  State 
SB  aa  artmlnlstrattva  aganey  for  Its  public 
elamautary  or  secondary  schools,  or  a  oom- 
blnatkm  of  local  educational  agsoelas;  and 
Ineludea  any  other  publlo  Institution  or 
agency  havhig  admlnlstratlva  control  and 
dlreetloa  ot  a  publlo  elementary  or  secondary 
school;  and  whars  responslbUlty  ftir  the  oon- 
trol and  dlrsetl<»t  of  the  aottvlttas  In  soeh 
sofaools  whldk  are  to  ha  asrMstad  under  this 
▲Bt  Is  Tsetid  In  an  agoaey  subordlnata  to 
such  a  board  or  other  authority,  the  Seora- 
tary  may  nrwrtrlsr  such  subordinate  agency 


as  a  local  aduoattonal  ageaoy  for  purpoasa  at 
thlaAot. 

(0)  Hm  tana  "nongfroAt"  as  applied  to  an 
I  nganiaatlom.  or  Institution  aisana  an 
.otganlaatlon.  or  Institution  owned  or 

opsratsd  by  ona  or  mora  nooproflt  eorpora- 
ttons  or  associations  no  part  oC  tha  na*.  aam- 
mgs  9t  which  Inurss,  or  may  lawfully  Inure, 
to  the  benefit  o<  any  private  abaraholdar  or 
Individual,  and  which  la  SMaapt  from  tai»- 
tlon  under  saetlan  Ml  of  the  mtemal  Bav- 
enua  Ooda  of  1864.  and  oharltahto  eootrtbu- 
tloaa  to  which  are  daduotlbla  under  section 
170  of  such  Ooda. 

(f)  The  tarma  "radally  laolatad  sehool" 
and  "rafdal  Isolation"  In  ratsrenoe  to  a  school 
mean  a  echoed  and  oondltlon.  n^aatlvaly.  in 
which  Magro.  American  v****^"  or  Spanish- 
siimamad  Amartcan  chUdrsn.  or  ohlldran 
who  ara  "~t"''^u  of  other  racial  mlaorlty 
groupa  aa  determlnsd  by  tha  Secretary  under 
subsectlao  (a),  eoaatttuta  mora  than  60  par 
centum  of  tha  anmllmsnt  of  a  aahooL 

(g)  Tha  terms  "elamantary  and  aeoondary 
soiioQl''  and  "school"  msan  a  sohod  which 
provldsa  alenaantary  or  secondary  education, 
as  determined  under  State  law.  aaospt  that  It 
doea  not  Include  any  educatltm  provided 
beyond  grade  \X 

(h)  Tha  term  "Secretary"  means  tha  Sso- 
rotary  of  Health.  Kduoatlon.  and  Welfare. 

(1)  The  term  "SUta  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  eduoatUm  or  othar 
agency  or  oAoer  primarily  reaponalbla  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  alemantary  and 
secondary  schools,  or.  U  there  Is  no  such 
oOoer  or  sgaocy,  an  oAoar  or  agency  deslg- 
natad  by  tha  Oovemor  or  by  SUto  law  for 
thla  purpoae. 

(J)  Tha  term  "State"  meana  (1)  one  of  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  ol  Columbia, 
and  (a)  for  purposss  of  section  4  and  S(f), 
Indudes  Puerto  Bloo.  Ouam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  tha  Ttuat 
Territory  of  the  Padflc  Islands. 

EVALUATION 

Sac.  8.  Such  portion  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  but  not  wan  than  1  per  oezAum. 
of  any  available  for  seotlon  5  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  avaaable  to  him  for  evaluaitlon 
(directly  or  by  granta  or  oontraots)  of  the 
programs  and  proJecU  authorised  by  eeotlon 
5,  and  in  the  case  of  allot mamta  from  any 
such  appropriation,  the  amount  available 
for  aUotment  shall  ba  reduoed  accordingly. 

joiMT  ruiraiKo 
Sac.  9.  Pursuant  to  r«gulatlona  preeerlbed 
by  the  President,  whwe  funds  are  advanced 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Mnoatlon.  and 
Wtif  are  and  one  or  more  other  Fsdaral  agen- 
cies for  any  program,  project,  or  activity 
funded  In  wh<de  or  In  part  under  saotkm  6. 
any  one  Federal  agency  may  be  dealgnated  to 
act  for  aU  In  administering  the  funds  ad- 
vanced. 

NATIONAL   AOVISOar   COUNCIL 

Sac.  10.  (a)  There  is  hereby  saTabllshed  a 
Nattoaal  Advisory  Oouncll  on  BquaUty  of 
Krtncatlonal  Opportunity,  consisting  of  fif- 
teen members,  at  least  ona-lMlf  of  a^Mim 
shaU  be  repreeentatlvea  of  Negroes.  a«»^^<^« 
Indiana,  or  %>anlah-sumamed  Americans,  or 
members  of  other  minority  groups  aa  datar- 
mlned  by  the  Secretary  under  section  »(a), 
appointed  by  the  Frealdent,  whloh  rtiall— 

(1)  advlae  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  the  program  authorised  by  sec- 
tion 5,  including  the  preparation  of  rifula- 
tlons  and  the  devetopmenit  of  criteria  for  the 
i4>proval  at  applications; 

(2)  ravlaw  the  operation  of  the  program 
(A)  with  rsspaet  to  Ma  soaotlvenasa  in  achiev- 
ing its  purposss  as  stated  In  saoUon  3(3)  (A) 
and  (B).  and  (B)  with  respect  to  the  Secre- 
tary's cooduot  in  the  administration  of  the 
program: 

(3)  meet  not  less  than  four  tlmaa  in  the 
period  during  vrtilch  the  program  la  author- 


ised, and  submit  through  tha  Saoratary,  to 
tha  Ooogrees  at  least  two  Interloi  raports, 
which  rsporu  shaU  inoluda  a  ataliiiiiaiu  of 
its  sotlvltlea  and  of  any  »««w«».»i^.y|a^4f^ns  It 
may  hava  with  rsspaot  to  tha  oparatton  of 
tha  program;  and 

(4)  not  latsr  than  neosmber  1,  IgTS.  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  final  report  on  tha 
operation  of  tha  program. 

(b)  Tha  Saoratary  ahaU  submit  an  astlaau 
under  tbs  authority  of  section  401(a)  and 
part  C  of  the  Oanaral  Bduoatton  ProvMoos 
Act  to  the  Congress  tor  the  approprladona 
necessary  for  the  Council  crsatsd  by  i 
tlon  (a)  to  carry  out  tta  funotton. 


11.  Tlw  Secretary  *aU  make  periodic 
detailed  rsporto  ooooamlng  his  aotlTltlas  in 
connactloQ  with  the  program  aothortsed  by 
this  Act  and  tha  program  carried  out  with 
approprlatlona  uxMar  the  paragraph  headed 
"■mKganey  Sohool  AaalsUnea"  In  tha  Of- 
fice of  Bducatlon  Appropriations  Act,  lOTl 

(Puhlla  Law  01-SM),  and  the  sirnrill sm 

of  programs  and  projects  ssslstml  under  this 
Act  In  achieving  tha  purposes  of  this  Act 
Soeh  reporu  shan  contain  such  Inf atmatlon 
as  may  be  neoeasary  to  permit  adsquate 
evaluation  of  the  program  authorlsad  by  thte 
Act,  and  ahsU  include  a  oopy  of  each  rule, 
regulation,  or  guUMlne  and  a  oopy  (unex- 
ecuted) of  each  an>lloatlon  or  othar  form 
used  or  in  effect  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  report.  Tha  rspcrt  shaU  ba  submitted 
to  tha  Praaldant  and  to  the  Oommlttae  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Soiate  and 
tiM  Oonmlttea  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor  of 
tha  House  of  Baprssantatlvaa.  TIm  flnt  report 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  section  tfudl  be 
submitted  no  Istar  than  ninety  days  after 
the  enactment  of  thU  Act.  Suboequant  re- 
ports shall  be  sttbailttad  no  less  often  u>an 
two  timas  annually. 

B«ifn4T.  PBovmoirs 

Sac.  13.  (a)  The  provision  of  parts  B  and 
C  of  tha  Oeneral  Bducatlon  Provisions  Act 
(Utta  IV  of  Publlo  Law  347  (mnetlath  Oon- 
grass)  as  amsndsd  by  title  ZV  of  Public  Law 
330  (Nlnsty-first  Congress))  shall  apply  to 
the  program  of  Psdaral  ssslstanos  authoriasd 
under  this  Act  aa  U  such  program  were  an 
applicable  program  under  suA  Oanaral  Bdu- 
catlon Provisions  Act.  and  tha  Saoratary  shau 
have  tha  authority  vested  In  the  Commls- 
slonar  of  BrtiKiatlon  by  such  parte  with  ra- 
q;>ect  to  such  program. 

(b)  Section  433  of  such  General  Bduca- 
tlon Provisions  Act  is  MWfu^aif  by  iiMcirtlng 
"the  Bmergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1071;" 
aftw  "tha  International  Bducatlon  Act  of 
19«g;". 


Sac.  IS.  Upon  the  entry  of  a  final  order  by 
a  court  of  the  TTnlted  States  In  Iltlgatlofi 
against  a  local  educational  agency,  a  Stata 
(or  any  aganey  thereof) ,  or  tha  TThltad  States 
(or  any  agency  thereof) .  seeWng  compliance 
with  any  provision  of  this  Aot  or  alleging 
discrimination  on  tiie  basU  of  raoe,  edor,  or 
national  origin  In  vlotatlon  of  tltta  VI  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1004.  cr  tha  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Oonstltutlosi  of  the 
United  Statee  as  they  pertain  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  the  oourt.  In  Its 
discretion,  may  aUow  the  prevailing  party, 
otlMr  than  the  United  SUtes  a  reaaonahle 
attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  cost  upon  a  find- 
ing that  the  proceedings  were  neoeasary  to 
bring  about  compliance.  Where  the  prevail- 
ing party  U  the  defendant  and  is  a  local 
educational  agency,  a  State  (or  any  agency 
thereof)  or  the  United  Statea  (or  any  agency 
thereof)  the  court.  In  Its  dlscrstton.  may  al- 
low such  prevailing  party  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  part  of  the  coet  upon  a  find- 
ing that  the  proeeedlngi  wes*  unnaoeasary  to 
bring  about  oompllanoe. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Obio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricoao.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  aooompllshments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
sdves  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

The  typical  citizen  of  the  U.SJ3JI. 
must  ItJtxa  three  times  as  long  as  his 
American  counterpart  to  buy  a  pound  of 
bread,  five  times  as  loaog  to  obtain  a 
pound  of  cabbage  or  a  pound  of  potatoes, 
six  times  as  long  for  a  pound  of  flsh,  10 
times  as  long  for  a  voudA  of  pork,  12 
times  as  long  for  a  man's  suit  or  a  pound 
of  butter,  20  times  as  long  for  a  pound 
of  coffee,  and  30  times  as  Icaig  for  a 
pound  of  sugar,  depicting  the  wide  gulf 
between  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
American  and  Soviet  consumer. 

Reported  by  "The  World's  Nations— 
An  Economic  and  Regional  Oeography." 


THE  KILUNa   OP  THE   BALD   AND 
GOLDEN  EAGLES 

(Mr.  OUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord.) 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Senate 
subcommittee  has  been  told  of  the  kill- 
ing of  nearly  500  bald  and  golden  eagles 
last  winter  over  ranches  in  Wyoming 
and  Ccdorado. 

James  O.  Vogan  testified  before  the 
Senate  environmental  an>ropriations 
subccunmittee  that  he  ferried  shiop- 
shooters  on  helicopter  flights  from 
which  they  shot  the  eagles— and  were 
paid  for  shooting  them  by  area  ranchers. 

What  an  irooy  that  this  testimony  to 
the  meanness  of  man  toward  his  fellow 
creatures  on  this  earth  should  come  at 
a  time  of  great  trlumiA  for  Apollo 
15'8  exploration  of  the  moon. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Is  now  in  Wyoming  with  subpenas 
in  this  case  and  that  Secretary  Rogers  C. 
B.  M(»t(xi  has  promised  to  "take  all  pos- 


sible steps  to  criminally  prosecute  those 
found  reqjxmsible  for  the  tJleged 
slaughter  of  these  regid  birds." 


BANOLA  DESH 


(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tbt  Rccord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  name 
"Bangla  Desh"  is  a  new  one  in  the  world 
community.  Bangla  Desh — East  Pakis- 
tan— is  a  land  wh&rt  a  massive  tragedy 
continues,  despite  the  world  community's 
horror  at  what  is  happening  in  Asia. 

East  Pakistan  is  today,  according  to  all 
accounts,  a  disaster  area.  The  Pakistani 
Army — or  more  accurately,  the  West 
Pakistani  Army— has  levied  a  virtual 
pogrom  against  the  i>eople  of  East  Paki- 
stan. Towns  have  bem  leveled,  chil- 
dren and  women  have  been  slaughtered. 
The  enormity  of  the  cruelty  almost  es- 
capes comprehension. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  250,- 
000  East  Pakistanis,  or  Bengalis,  have 
died.  More  than  7  million  have  fled  as 
refugees  to  India,  which  simply  does  not 
have  the  resources  to  aid  them.  Some  un- 
derstanding of  the  tragedy  in  East  Paki- 
stan is  provided  by  a  quotation  from  the 
August  2,  1971,  issue  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine: 


It  seemed  a  routine  request, 
the  yoimg  men  of  the  village  of  Haluaghat  in 
East  Pakistan,  a  Pakistani  Army  major  In- 
formed them  that  his  wounded  soldlen 
urgently  needed  blood.  Would  they  be  donorsf 
The  young  men  lay  down  on  makeahlft  cots. 
needles  ware  Inserted  in  their  veins  and 
then  slowly  the  blood  was  drained  from  their 
bodies  untU  they  died. 

This  illustrates  the  planned  action 
which  is  being  undertaken. 

Tliere  is  very  little  dlqiute  any  more. 
The  Oovemmoit  of  Pakistan— the  gov- 
ernment dcKninated  by  West  Pakistanis — 
is  converting  what  has  hitherto  been  its 
economic  and  political  stepchild — ^East 
Pakistan  Into  an  economic  and  political 
colony.  In  doing  so,  no  act  has  been  too 


heinous.  Violence  and  brutality  have  sup- 
planted reason. 

In  undertaking  this  course,  the  oflldal 
Pakistani  Oovemment  has  sought  to 
Justify  its  initial  actions  by  the  claim 
that  East  Pakistan  intended  to  dissolve 
the  union  between  the  western  and  e6tft- 
em  halves  of  Pakistan.  To  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  shows  that  in  the  national 
parliamentary  electiODs  held  prior  to  the 
disaster,  which  has  now  been  visited  up- 
on East  Pakistan,  the  East  Pakistanis 
achieved  what  would  have  been  a  major- 
ity control  of  the  government.  This  is  in 
fact  what  apparently  inspired  the  subse- 
quent actions. 

Thus.  East  Pakistan  is  becoming  a 
wasteland.  Tills  situation  holds  little 
promise  of  improving.  Famine  threatens 
in  East  Pakistan.  According  to  Mr.  Abul- 
mal  A.  Muhltii — economic  adviser  to  the 
Pakistani  Emhawiy  here  and  farmer  Dep- 
uty Secretary  to  President  Yahya  Kahn's 
Cabinet — ^o  has  defected  an  Joined  the 
forces  of  Bangla  Desh,  up  to  15  million 
Bengalis  may  die  of  starvation  in  the 
next  3  months.  Meanwhile,  India  Is  be- 
ing overwhelmed  by  refugees,  and  this 
refugee  population  may  be  expected  to 
grow. 

At  the  same  time,  tensions  between 
India  and  Pakistan  continue  to  mount, 
and  these  two  traditionally  hostile  neigh- 
bors may  well  reach  a  point  of  outright 
war.  The  ominous  Implications  for  the 
great  power*  in  such  a  development  are 
frightening. 

The  horror  of  Bangla  Desh  must  not 
be  permitted  to  continiie.  Some  alBrma- 
tive  steps  have  aiK>arently  been  taken  by 
the  administration,  and  I  commend 
them.  On  Sunday.  August  1,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  an  international  group  of 
156  civilians  constituting  a  relief  and 
rdiabilltatian  force  were  to  be  sent  to 
East  Pakistan  under  United  Natioos  aus- 
pices. 

This  group  will  include  73  monitors  to 
be  stationed  at  four  area  offices  in  Dac- 
ca. Chlttagong,  Rajshahl  Khulna,  and 
68  other  locations.  Their  purpoae  will  be 
to  report  on  local  conditions.  Hopefully, 
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their  presence  wU!  help  abate  the  vio- 
lence and  miriBali.  In  addition,  the 
United  Nations-sponsored  force  will  oon- 
cem  itself  with  helping  the  Pakistani 
authorities  aUerlate  the  threat  of  starva- 
tion and  disease,  and  with  rehabUitattng 
homes  and  sbeltN-  for  the  mmions  who 
are  now  hometess.  Insttfar  as  the  TJS. 
Oovemment  has  been  instrumental  in 
launchlnf  HOs  effort.  I  believe  it  has 
acted  wisdy  and  properlj. 

However,  other  actions  by  the  admin- 
istration cannot  be  countenanced. 

The  administration  has  f  aUed  to  halt 
arms  shipments  to  Pakistan,  and  it 
apparently  has  sought  to  deceive  the 
American  public  concerning  its  actions. 
On  April  13,  a  Department  of  State 
spokesman  claimed  that  there  had  been 
"an  embargo  since  1965"  on  military 
assistance  to  Pakistan,  and  a  followup 
statement  of  April  15  by  a  Department 
spokesman  said: 

La  abort,  no  anna  have  been  proyldad  to 
the  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  since  the  begin- 
ning of  tills  crisis,  and  the  question  ot 
deliveries  will  be  ic^>c  under  review  m  light 
of  deyelopmenta. 

On  April  23,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  David  Abshlre  wrote  the  fh^irrgi^n 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Pduught,  and  stated: 

We  have  been  Informed  by  the  Department 
of  Defenae  that  no  mlUtary  Items  had  been 
provided  to  the  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  or 
Its  agaota  stnoe  the  outbreak  of  fighting  in 
BMt  Paklataa  on  March  25  and  nothing  Is 
now  scheduled  for  deUvery. 

On  May  «,  Assistant  Secretary  Abshlre 
wrote  again  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
claiming: 

As  you  know,  we  terminated  aU  grant 
mUltary  aaalstance  to  Pakistan  and  India, 
as  a  oonsequeoce  ot  the  190e  Indo-Paklatan 
war.  We  have  provided  no  weapons  to  elthw 
country  since  then.  The  only  measure  of 
grant  mllUaiy  aaaUtanoe  which  we  have 
relnstltuted  since  1965  has  tMen  a  modest 
program  of  mlUtary  training.  With  reapect 
to  mlUtary  supply,  ae  ttie  Department's 
apokaaman  announced  on  Apill  15.  the  D^ 
partment  of  Defense  has  Informed  us  that 
no  spare  parts  and  ammunition  have  beeh 
provided  since  the  beginning  of  the  crisis 
and  the  question  of  deliveries  Is  under  i«> 
view. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time  that  the  State 
Department  was  claiming  that  no  arms 
were  being  shimsed  to  Pakistan,  that  is, 
the  West  Pakistan  Government,  arms 
were  In  fact  being  shipped.  And.  in  fact, 
it  is  now  acknowledged  that  future  ship- 
ments will  be  made,  supposedly  because 
the  agreement  to  provide  the  arms  being 
sent  was  made  prior  to  March  25,  the 
day  fighting  broke  out. 

Thus,  while  the  State  Department  was 
denying  that  there  was  militair  assist- 
ance to  the  West  Pakistan  Oovemment, 
arms  were  on  ihetr  way. 

Once  again,  military  asststance  Is 
being  provided  by  the  United  States  to 
siqjport  repreasicm  and  violenoe.  Once 
again,  political  expediency — and  I  take  It 
tliat  that  Is  what  In  fact  is  motivating 
this  administration,  since  clearly  hu- 
manltarlanlsm  cannot  Justify  its  ac- 
tions—Is tiie  prevailing  basis  for  policy. 

These  shipments  must  Immediately  be 
halted.  No  paper  agreement,  arrived  at 


some  magic  date  prior  to  Man^  25, 
can  Justify  the  supply  of  arms,  many  of 
which  no  doubt  will  be  used  to  continue 
the  violence  leveled  at  East  Pakistan. 

To  achieve  this  end.  I  have  Joined  in 
cosponsoring  House  Joint  Reeolutitm  785, 
which  calls  for  the  sunioulon  of  "all 
military  aiwlstance.  and  all  sales  and  de- 
liveries of  military  equipment  and  wem>- 
ons."  to  Pakistan,  as  wdl  as  the  cos- 
pension  ct  "all  Uenses  for  military  sates 
Including  those  already  amnroved"  toe  a 
period  of  365  days  "imless  the  President 
determines  that  such  assistance,  sales,  or 
deliveries  are  required  for  reasons  of 
overriding  national  interest  and  so  re- 
ports to  the  Congress."  Tliis  bill  deserves 
immediate  pauage. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  ot  1971,  HA.  9910,  does  in 
fact  suqwnd  aid  to  Pakistan.  This  Is  an 
extremely  Important  aoti<m  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  would  have 
only  hoped  that  the  language  of  the  bill 
could  bAve  been  stranger,  inasmuch  as 
it  now  has  language  allowing  abrogation 
of  the  suspension  if  East  Pakistani  ref- 
ugees have  been  allowed,  "to  the  extent 
feasible,"  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
to  reclaim  their  lands  and  properties. 
However,  even  with  this  caveat,  this  pro- 
vision still  provides  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  Congress  to  aecomplish  what  the 
administration  has  failed  to  do. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1971.  HH.  9910,  author- 
izes $100  million  for  relief  for  East 
Pakistani  refugees,  and  this  is  particular- 
ly commendable.  Other  steps,  as  wdl, 
must  be  taken,  llie  U.S.  Government 
must  clearly  express  its  abhorrence  of 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Pakistani  Gov- 
ernment. It  must  clearly  articulate  our 
discountenance  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
elections  which  occurred  earlier  this  year. 
It  must  encourage  a  massive  relief  effort 
by  the  United  Nations,  and  support  that 
effort. 

An  articte  by  Lee  Lescace,  published  in 
the  July  24.  1971,  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  entitled  "VS.  Arms  Aid 
to  Pakistan  Bewilders  Fearful  Bengalis." 
quoted  a  Bengali  as  stating  that — 

The  cradle  of  democracy  ...  la  against  us. 

All  too  sadly,  that  is  not  an  inacctrrate 
assessment  of  the  public  postive  the  Ad- 
ministration has  assumed.  Ambivalence 
In  the  face  of  Qxe  human  horror  of 
Bangla  Desh  is  the  present  position  of 
the  U.8.  Government.  Tliat  must  be 
chang^. 

Following  are  three  articles  detallSg 
the  tragedy  of  East  Pakistan.  Two  of 
them  are  by  Lee  Lescase,  and  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  The  third,  by 
Khushwant  Singh,  appeared  In  the 
August  1,  1971.  New  York  Times  Maga- 
Blne. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  19,  19711 

Bast  PuoBTAif :  A  FtaoBTOna  Lam 

(By  Lee  Tweaw) 

Daoc*.— Almost  four  months  after  the 
Pakistani  anny  attacked  in  Dacca,  East  Paki- 
stan Is  a  frightened  land. 

Mtuder  Is  commonplace,  men  are  airaated 
and  never  seen  again,  guerrliUs  snipe  at  the 
army  and  millions  of  people  have  been  up- 
rooted— coi  estimated  7  mUUon  are  refugees 
In  India  and  at  least  an  equal  number  are 
hiding  within  last  Pakistan. 


The  central  government  InMsIa  that  nor. 
maUty  has  returned,  hut  a  vlalt  to  Daeaa 
and  a  doaen  other  towns  and  vfllages  In  bat 
Pakistan  last  week  was  a  tour  at  rulaad 
buildings.  partlaUy  neglected  fields,  raadi 
without  trafllc,  looted  shops  atid  Induatrtaa 
wl'Uiout  workers. 

Many  are  aftatd  to  be  eeen  talking  te  a 
foreigner  and  turn  arway,  but  aoma  zlikad 
furtive  meetings  in  which  they  wtilap««d  ct 
their  fear  and  what  thay  have  llvad  tfamngh 
since  violence  seised  this  reglcm  March  35. 

Those  Pakistani  army  officers  here  who  con. 
cede  that  some  opposition  exists  among  last 
Pakistan's  75  mlUlon  people  ascribe  it  to 
"miscreants."  "antt-Mements,"  "antl-sUte 
foroes."  or  a  handful  of  other  phrases  im- 
plying  small  groups  of  habitual  criminals  of 
Indlan-gulded  infiltrators. 

India  certainly  gives  considerable  material 
as  well  as  moral  sTipport  to  guerrillas  flghttw 
against  the  army.  But.  at  the  same  time,  the 
guerrillas  appear  to  have  the  sympathy  of 
almost  an  East  Pakistanis  nowadays,  a  small- 
town BengaU  lawyer  aald. 

Although  Bengals,  particularly,  Hindus, 
have  suffered  most,  the  violence  that  erupted 
In  March  has  made  everyone  here  vulnerable. 
As  the  civil  war  goes  on,  old  scores  unrelated 
to  politics  are  being  settled  and  some  now 
klU  in  order  to  loot — often  with  military  en- 
couragement. The  response  to  "How  are 
you?"  one  Bengali  remarked.  Is  now  most 
frequenUy:  "Tm  stin  aUve."  It  la  not  aald 
Jokingly. 

No  one  knows  how  many  people  have  been 
killed  since  March.  Sstimates  run  from  200.- 

000  to  1  mlUlon.  The  hJoodabed.  whl«Sh 
springs  from  three  main  racial  and  rellgloua 
animosltlee.  Is  far  from  over. 

The  hatreds  now  unleashed  li»v«  existed 
since  Pakistan  waa  carved  out  of  British 
mdla  and  hename  an  Independent  Moalem 
nation  In  1947. 

They  divide  West  PakKtanU  firom  last 
Pakistani  Bengalis  and  within  But  Pakistan 
they  divide  the  Bengalis  and  about  1J6  mil- 
lion non-Bengali  Moslems  generally  called 
Blharts.  In  addition,  about  10  million  Ben- 
gall  Hindus  lived  In  Bast  Pakistan,  getting 
on  not  too  badly  with  w*«bt>h  MOalenM,  worse 
with  Blharts  and  regarded  fOr  tbe  moat  part 
as  pro-IndU  and  therefore  antl-Paklstan  by 
the  army  and  authorltlea  in  West  Pakistan. 

<EIIPTATIOM  TO  XSX 

In  this  desperately  overcrowded  land  where 
the  population  has  more  than  douMad  since 
Independence  and  la  believed  to  double  f^l" 
In  23  yean,  the  temptation  to  kill  for  profit, 
to  gain  by  being  cal  the  winning  side  of  a 
fight  and  to  take  advantage  of  chaos  to  steal 
Is  enormous. 

Before  the  army  succeeded  in  occupying 
all  Bast  Pakistan's  towns.  Bengalis  sought  to 
eliminate  BlharU.  Now.  tbe  wheel  has  turned 
and  Blharts  help  the  army  hunt  BengaUa. 

"Bveryone  here  has  someone  who  wants  to 
kill  him."  one  man  remarked.  These  are  tlie 
voices  of  aome  Bengalis.  West  Pakistani  sol- 
diers and  Blharls.  ainoe  each  Bengali  who 
spoke  critically  of  the  central  government 
committed  an  offense  punishable  by  death. 
none  is  named. 

"Ttiis  Is  the  first  time  in  three  montiis  that 

1  have  come  out  In  the  daytime,"  a  Hindu 
Bangui  busineesman  said. 

Por  his  first  dayll^it  trip,  he  carried  a 
black  umbrella  low  over  his  head  and  p(«- 
ferred  to  taOc  in  the  shelter  of  a  building 
whare  be  ooold  not  be  seen  fttxn  a  nearby 
dirt  path. 

"liiey  are  looking  for  me."  he  said  of  the 
army.  "But  only  a  few  friends  know  where 
I  am  living  now." 

His  own  house  has  been  destroyed  and  a 
non-Hindu  frtend  bas  taken  him  in.  Iron- 
ically, a  month  btfore  he  had  to  go  luider- 
ground,  the  Hindu  hid  two  BUumtIb  in  his 
hooae  while  gangs  ot  BengaUa  looked  for 
them. 
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HIndua  are  diOeult  to  find  hare  now.  Ab 
the  veelal  targate  of  the  army,  almoet  all 
have  flad  to  India,  gone  into  hiding  in  rural 
vlUj«aB,  or  bean  killed.  The  army  attaoka  on 
Hindus  have  been  so  wldaapraad  that  few 
here  doubt  tbay-  were  ordered  by  PakMaa's 
government — an  order  that  many  Wast  Pakl- 
atan  oOoers  and  aotdiera  appear  to  have 
obeyed  wtth  antbuataam. 

An  anny  captain  approadied  a  teen-age 
Hindu  girt  recently  In  a  town  not  far  from 
where  the  buslnaMUian  la  hiding.  "Are  you 
a  Hindu?"  be  aaked.  Then,  he  hrtd  out  his 
automatlo  rifle.  "Veal  the  baRel."  he  ordaied. 
"It's  stUl  warm  from  killing  Hmdus." 

To  identify  Hindus,  the  army  aometlmaa 
relies  on  the  newly  formed  Peace  Ocmmlt- 
teee — nnall  ip<oupe  of  army  aupporters  who, 
(me  major  put  it,  "supply  very  valuable  In- 
formation." Since  all  Moslems  are  elrcum- 
slsed.  a  simpler  and  wldtiy  popular  method 
Is  to  lift  the  men's  sarongs  and  shoot  the 
undrcumslaed. 

A  second  major  army  target  has  been  the 
leadership  of  the  Awami  League.  Sheikh 
Mu}lbur  Rahman's  Bengali  poUtleal  party 
that  won  last  December's  tiectloos.  The 
sheikh  la  now  called  a  traitor  and  inqirla- 
oned.  hla  party  is  outlawed  and  the  gowem- 
ment  says  tiiat  they  would  have  declared 
Independence  for  East  Pakistan  rather  than 
setUe  for  the  program  of  greater  regional 
autonomy  on  whl^  he  "»t**C"*^ 

Many  of  hla  supportan  deny  that  Mujibur 
wanted  to  aeoede  from  Pakistan  and  the 
debate  can  continue  endleaaly  for  the  anny 
attack  ended  Mujibur'a  laadarahtp  and  any 
chance  that  he  would  reach  an  t^^wiamxt 
with  the  military  government  on  the  dia- 
trlbutlon  at  power. 

"We're  100  per  cent  Awami  League  here," 
a  doctor  said  in  one  relatively  large  town. 
"TtM  army  has  burned  many  homes  and  ar- 
rested many  people." 

"We  are  afraid  to  speak  the  truth,"  he 
■aid.  '^Clioae  who  speak  the  truth  are  pun- 
ished and  the  only  punishment  is  death." 

The  doctor  waa  ocmpelled  to  open  his 
small  clinic  or  have  it  taken  away.  He  says 
that  his  famUy  stlU  hides  in  a  village  while, 
although  he  is  a  Moalem.  he  la  growing  a 
beard  to  look  more  old-faahioaed  and  ortho- 
dox like  the  people  of  the  Peace  Committee 
whom  the  Army  trusts. 

"I  never  had  a  beard  before,"  he  said. 

OaXATBT  riAB 

His  greatest  fear  la  that  the  anny  will 
discover  be  served  five  years  In  the  Pakistan 
army.  "They  are  killing  all  former  Bengali 
officers,"  he  said. 

But  he  has  many  other  fears.  Last  week 
the  army  came  to  him  with  a  list  of  the 
town's  cc^ege  students  and  pointed  to  the 
names  of  his  two  younger  brothers.  Tite 
soIdieTB  ordered  him  to  sign  and  guarantee 
as  their  guardian  that  they  would  show  up 
when  colleges  are  scheduled  to  reopmi  In 
August. 

The  doctor  lied  and  said  he  was  not  his 
brothers'  guardian.  He  knows  that  they  will 
be  too  frightened  to  attend  dasaaa,  becauae 
students  are  alao  an  army  target. 

"The  people  of  Bast  Pakistan  have  been 
misguided.  They  are  very  sln[4>le  and  unedu- 
ated,"  a  Peace  Ootnmlttee  member  in  another 
town  said.  "Bi^ieelally  the  ranks  of  students." 

"Classes  are  to  begin  Aug.  3,"  a  teacher  at 
one  camp\is  said.  "But  the  anny  troopa  are 
occupying  two  of  our  dormltorlee.  I  wouldn't 
tell  my  son  to  come  back." 

Some  students  have  Joined  the  Muktl  ntuj 
(liberation  army)  but  more  have  simply 
gone  into  hitUng. 

A  coUege  student  eiq>lalned  that  he  has 
obtained  a  forged  identity  cards  whldi  doea 
not  say  he  Is  a  student.  He  has  been  stopped 
occasionally  by  soldiers.  "I  show  them  my 
card  and  they  let  me  go."  he  aald.  Once  a 
soldier  remarked  to  him:  "We  never  find  any 
students  here." 


More  than  70.000  atodonta  were  Buppoaed 
to  alt  for  the  nationwide  final  high  aotaotri 
examination  last  Tburaday.  About  90  per 
cent  are  believed  to  have  appeared. 

In  one  town,  the  "liberation  anny" 
scrawled:  "Oont  take  the  Tramlnatl^n  or 
youll  be  killed"  on  the  waU  of  the  examina- 
tion ball.  The  army  rushed  to  the  building 
after  the  guerrillas  had  left,  but  the  buUdlng 
caretaker  who  tried  to  run  away  was  shot 
dead.  Attendance  in  that  town  waa  very  low. 

"I  would  have  been  killed  by  my  aobordl- 
nates  If  the  army  had  not  come,"  a  Biharl 
banker  said.  "Ttxt  Bmgatls  wanted  the  best 
Jobs  m  bualneeees,  factories  and  the  govern- 
ment," he  said.  "Everything  la  returning  to 
normal  now." 

Like  other  Blharls,  the  banker  qxAe  of 
"our  army."  and  "our  government"  wliUe 
meet  Bengalis  speak  of  "them." 

"It  made  your  blood  boll,"  an  army  major 
said,  deeortblng  the  kiUing  of  almost  1.000 
Blharls  by  Bengalis  before  his  troops  arrived 
to  occupy  XJshurdl  town. 

"I  could  show  you  where  they  killed  them 
and  pushed  the  bodies  in  the  rtver,"  he 
added.  One  girl  v^o  had  survived  has  been 
raped,  had  her  right  tiand  cut  off,  her  neck 
slashed  and  had  gone  mad.  the  major  said. 
Knraoox  or  omncxir 

"This  became  the  kingdom  at  the  man 
who  bad  a  gun."  the  oflloer  said  of  the  law- 
lessness before  his  troops  arrtved. 

Ushardl's  maAetplace  and  many  of  its 
houses  were  burned  down  by  Blharls  In  re- 
taliation for  the  maaaacrea  by  Bengalis  Now 
the  major  Is  trying  to  make  the  two  groups 
cooperate. 

"The  Bengalis  arent  afraid  of  us,"  he  said. 
"But  they  were  afraid  of  the  Blharls. 

He  stood  on  a  ferry  eroasing  the  Oanges  and 
every  man  who  had  to  squeeae  by  him  on 
the  narrow  deck  bowed  his  head  in  salute. 
The  Bengalis  crowded  on  the  other  side  fit 
the  boat  from  the  major  and  his  foreign 
visitors. 

"I  dont  think  tliat  any  real  hatUe  had 
taken  place  here  for  hundreds  of  years," 
Maj.  0«n.  Rao  Ftrman  All  BIhan  said. 

An  eldarty  Biharl,  whoae  Bngllah  Is  a  rem- 
nant of  hla  Brltlab  army  daya.  deaerlbed 
the  eventa  ainoe  Maroh  with  polltleally  neu- 
tral diagiwt.  "Tlie  army  and  the  BlharU  killed 
many  Bengtil  buggera  and  tbe  Hindu  buggera 
ran  sway."  On  the  other  hand,  he  aald,  "Many 
Bengalla  killed  many  Biharl  buggera." 

An  elderly  man  knocked  on  a  frlendls  door 
one  evening  last  week  looking  for  his  son.  The 
boy  was  then  and  the  father  aat  down  for 
tea.  "Parents  get  anxious  when  their  aona 
arent  home  by  dusk,"  he  explained.  High 
schools  and  elementary  achools  are  already 
open,  but  attendance  In  six  towns  seemed 
to  be  between  30  and  40  per  oent  of  ncmal. 


iTBoir  aairr 

Not  only  are  students  afraid  of  the  army, 
but  the  "liberation  army"  has  been  trying 
to  disrupt  classes  to  demonstrate  its 
Influenoe. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  34.  1871] 

UA    Abxs    Aid    to    PaKiavAir    Bswiuatia 
TtucroL  Bknoaub 

(By  Lee  Laeoaae) 

DaocA. — llM  approach  to  Americans  la  dou- 
Ue-barreied  In  Bast  Pakistan.  First,  BengalU 
want  to  deecrlbe  their  fear  and  the  killing 
they  have  seen. 

Then,  they  aak:  "Why  are  you  sending  the 
army  more  guns?" 

The  tXnited  States  is  not  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie  Bast  PaklstanU'  Ust  thanks  to  China's 
outspoken  support  of  the  Paklstaal  army 
repreesi<Hi  since  March  3S,  but  many  find  it 
diflleult  to  understand  why  the  HBlted  States 
oontlnoes  arms  shipments  to  an  army  they 
see  as  already  w^-«qulpped  and  murdaroua. 

"TiM  eradle  of  demooraey  and  Mao%  so* 


called  oentar  of  raivciuUBn  are  both  agalnat 
us."  an  educated  Bengali  muakad. 

Netthar  la  tlM  Uaitad  Btataa  the  most  dla- 
llkad  fceeign  power  la  the  eyaa  of  army 
officers  and  their  sympathisers.  They  see 
Britain,  which  has  out  off  aid  imtil  peace 
retuma  ben.  as  the  ehlaf  vlHaln. 

But  Waahlngton  la  widely  dlatmsted.  "Tea. 
you  are  helping  ua,"  a  pro-army  banker  aald 
last  wa^  "but  It  la  for  your  own  raaaons." 
He  argued,  without  supporting  evldanoe. 
that  Wadiington  has  aided  Sheikh  Mljlbur 
RahmanH  Awami  League  betore  the  military 
crackdown  and  waa  therefore  partly  reqwn- 
sible  for  the  praeant  orlsU. 

Like  the  banker,  many  army  oOoera  yltid 
to  the  tenq>tatkm  to  deaoilbe  irtiat  haa  hi^ 
pened  here  in  terma  of  a  eonq^lraey.  "We 
must  not  trust  anyone  too  much,"  a  major 
said.  "China  has  proved  a  good  frtend  to  ua," 
he  added,  but  he  declined  to  extend  the  aame 
praise  to  America. 

"You  tie  strtngs  to  everything,"  he  aald, 
"and  your  policy  can  change  very  almqirtly." 

"The  United  Statea  Is  doing  enough  to 
earn  the  enmity  of  the  Bengalla,"  one  soorBe 
said,  "but  not  enough  to  win  West  Fakletan^ 
friendship." 

Poreign  radio  stations  provide  moat  of  the 
news  here  where  Bngllah  la  quite  widely 
spoken  and  the  local  preaa  la  tightly  oon- 
troUed. 

KxmfBrr  a  rbo 

In  one  town  after  another  young  men  could 
recite  the  names  of  UjB.  senators  who  have 
spoken  in  favor  of  halting  aid  to  Pakistan. 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  Is  a  particular 
hero. 

A  guetrliia  leader  speaking  In  the  village 
from  which  his  small  band  harasaea  the  army, 
praised  Kennedy,  but  asked  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  do  to  help  him. 

The  radio  keeps  men  In  smaU  towns  amaa- 
ingly  well-informed.  "We  heard  last  nlgbt 
that  two  more  American  ships  are  bringing 
ammimltlon  for  the  army."  a  young  Bengali 
said.  "It  makes  us  very  sad  if  It  la  true." 

Washington  has  repeatedly  iUeuuad  that  no 
new  military  ahlpmenta  have  been  authortned 
since  wgtiting  began  here  March  36.  However, 
n.S.  "^'^«'"  acknowledge  that  about  986  mU- 
iion  was  scheduled  for  delivery  before  that 
date. 

If  the  present  pattern  of  shiploads  carrying 
weU  below  S3  million  worth  of  military  aiq>- 
pUea  each  continues,  the  radio  may  carry 
news  of  more  than  30  additional  aims  ah^jM 
leaving  Anviwlnan  ports  in  the  next  montha. 

The  ships  woTild  be  able  to  aaU  even  if 
the  full  Oongreaa  upholds  the  Bouae  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee's  Jiily  15  decision  to  sus- 
pend all  mUltaiy  and  economic  aid  to  Paki- 
stan. 

Mmtary  aid  dominates  the  attitudes  to- 
ward the  United  Statea  of  army  officera  and 
their  opponenta — most  of  Beat  Pakistan 'a  75 
million  people. 

But  military  suppUee  win  have  lees  effect 
than  economic  aid  on  the  long-term  solu- 
tion here.  Pakistan's  economy  in  both  west 
and  east  Is  heavily  dependent  on  foreign  aid 
and  the  government  was  angered  when  an  In- 
ternational aid  consortium  announced  last 
month  that  it  would  not  meet  to  dlscuaa 
Pakistan's  needs  untu  a  more  normal  situa- 
tion prevaUed  here. 

However,  aside  from  the  international  con- 
sortium, one  expert  arguee  that  an  attempt 
by  any  foreign  power  to  bring  pcflitical  pres- 
sure by  cutting  economic  aid  would  be  un- 
liktiy  to  have  an  Immediate  effect  on  Paki- 
stanis government  policy. 

The  United  States  a^ipears  to  agree.  When 
presidential  adviser  H^nry  Kissinger  visited 
Pakistan  early  this  month,  one  well-informed 
source  says,  he  said  Washington  would  con- 
sider altering  Ita  policy  if  It  ooold  be  denu»i- 
strated  that  a  new  VS.  policy  would  bring  a 
solution  in  East  Pakistan  much  sooner  than 
the  preeent  oourae. 
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nportrnXtr  miA  h»  «m  not  In- 
t«rwted  In  hwlng  Umt  Amwican  acUon 
might  eat  •  tto-faar  problem  down  to  a 
tiw  y*ar  peobtocn.  Would  it  bdnc  •  aolvitloii 
In  two  jMCs  or  I«aih  IM  wked. 

Ho  one.  aoeordmg  to  niiorts  of  tte  meet- 
ing.  ventured  to  eaeai*  him  of  eueh  e  rapid 
em  to  the  erMe  h«e  end  Kkma^u  left  Pek- 
laten  for  hie  Obtae  trip  eppeienUy  detv- 
mined  to  leave  pottoy  tovazd  Bakleten  un- 
chenged. 

Exactly  what  the  policy  U.  however,  pinelee 
outelden  In  Deeee  ■■  weU  m  WaeblngteD.  Al- 
Bkoet  an  eeoaoole  aid  haa  been  wiepended— 
in  pait  for  technleal  leaaane— toot  the  State 
Department  hae  announced  it  hopee  the 
Houee  Pocelgn  Aflain  Committee  aid  veto 
will  be  re  weed. 

"Our  poUey  le  better  than  it  lookB,"  one 
souzoe  aaid.  He  pointed  out  that  aU  but  a 
handful  of  UJB.  technical  letletepoe  advleers 
have  been  withdrawn,  niral  public  works 
pioJeotB  have  been  halted  elnce  liareb  for 
security  reeeone.  there  have  been  loans  for 
commodity  Imports  approved  in  recent 
moTvthe  and  shipments  of  PIH80  foodgralns 
have  been  stepped.  Warehouses  at  Bast  Pak- 
letan's  Chlttagong  port  are  fuU  and  with  rail 
and  road  communications  disrupted  there  Is 
DO  way  to  distribute  the  pain. 

PL480  shtpmente.  financed  by  excess  count- 
erpart funds,  will  be  resimied  when  the  port 
can  handle  thMn.  No  one  is  certain  which 
other  parts  of  the  XJJS.  aid  program  will  be 
resumed  or  when. 

lleanwhlle.  although  all  foreign  obeerrers 
In  Dacca  appear  convinced  that  the  army 
wlU  eventually  be  forced  to  withdraw  from 
East  Pakistan.  America  la  seen  by  Bengalis 
here  ae  staunchly  stipportlng  their  foe  and 
that  is  yet  one  more  disappointment  they 
live  wlih  in  Bast  Pakistan's  teiTorlMd,  aimy- 
ocoupled  towns. 

[nom  the  New  York  Times  Msgailne.  Aug.  1, 
19711 

Wht  Tbkt  Plsd  PAKvrAif — ^Amd  Won't  Oo 
Back 

(By  Khtishwant  Singh) 

(Nova. — BSiuehwant  Btngh,  editor  of  Tlie 

Illustrated  Weekly  of  India.  Is  author  of  a 

novel  about  the  partition  of  India.  "Train  to 

Pakistan.") 

"It  u  going  to  be  hell  for  us."— IiraiBA 

OANS0. 

Calctttta. — ^lliis  Is  my  third  visit  to  the 
India-Pakistan  border  60  mllee  east  of  Cal- 
cutta. The  coxmtryslde  has  not  changed.  It  Is 
the  same  lush,  emerald  green  of  the  paddy 
and  the  darker  green  of  the  Jute,  the 
stietehee  of  swamp  with  snow-white  egrets 
hunting  for  frogs  and  the  limpid  ponds  en- 
circled with  hyacinth  or  bright  with  pink 
water  UUiea.  It  is  the  same  avenue,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  massive  banyan  and  rain 
trees  loud  with  the  chatter  of  mynas  and  the 
dulcet  notee  of  magpie  robins.  "Hie  only  evi- 
dence of  coikfllct  on  this  peaceful,  drowsy 
landac^w  is  slogans  painted  on  tree  trunks: 
'Xong  Live  ICao,"  read  some,  and  "Long  Uve 
Indira,"  the  others. 

Then  there  Is  the  almost  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  thatched  huts,  tents  and  ahtiters 
made  of  bricks  and  canvas  that  line  the  road 
on  either  side.  Kvery  town  and  village  I  pass 
through  Is  crammed  with  people.  Schools, 
colleges  and  other  public  bulldlnci  have  been 
tiimed  into  reception  oflBces.  ration  depatM. 
clinics  or  homee  for  a  large  number  of  the 
seven  million  refugees  from  Best  Pakistan 
who  have  streamed  into  the  country  in  the 
last  four  months.  Hie  monsoon  season  nor- 
mally brings  material  benefits  to  India.  ThU 
year  it  brings  tides  of  hungry  newcomers— 
and  with  them  the  threat  of  epldemice,  com- 
munal violence  and  war. 

I  ask  the  cab  driver  to  pull  up  at  a  ■»«»" 
encan^ment  near  the  village  of  Mandalpara. 
As  soon  as  I  step  out  of  the  car  a  crowd 
collects  around  me.  They  tell  me  they  are 


abovk  a  thooaand  families  of  flaharfalk  and 
thatehmakexs  from  tl)e  Jeasore  and  Khulna 
Districts  at  Bast  Pakistan.  I  start  with  the 
question  I  had  put  to  the  refugeee  when  I 
came  this  way  in  1987  and  1904:  "Why  did 
you  leave  Paklstaaf" 

Ihey  are  very  eager  to  teU  of  their  expe- 
lenoee.  "Tahya'S  soldiers  raided  our  vUlage, 
killed  many  young  men  and  burned  our 
huts.  .  .  .  Blharls  [people  from  the  Indian 
state  of  Bihar  who  migrated  to  Pakistan) 
looted  oiu-  homes  and  took  our  cattle.  .  .  . 
My  daughter  was  raped  in  front  of  me  and 
I  was  told  if  I  did  not  get  out  tliey  would 
rape  my  wife  and  mother  as  well." 

My  eye  falls  on  a  fair,  doe-eyed  girl  being 
pushed  toward  me  by  an  old  women.  "What 
happened  to  you7"  I  ask  her.  The  girl  con- 
tlnuee  to  gape  at  me  without  replying.  "This 
Is  my  daughter-in-law,  Tkrabala  Dasl,"  said 
the  old  woman  behind  her.  "We  are  from 
Village  Murarl  Kalbi.  Police  StaUon  Kalarua, 
District  Khulna."  One  of  their  fellow  vll- 
lagera  takes  up  her  tale.  "It  was  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  when  the  Pakistani  soldiers  came 
for  her.  When  we  heard  the  sound  of  Jeepe 
approaching,  we  told  our  daughters  to  ran 
away  and  bide  in  the  fields.  The  soldiers 
surrounded  our  village  and  ordered  us  out 
of  our  huts.  "Where  are  all  the  girls?'  they 
asked.  'Where  Is  that  Tarabala?' 

"You  see,  they  had  beard  of  her.  How 
could  we  suffer  them  to  dishonor  any  one 
of  oiu"  daughters?  We  told  them  that  Tara- 
bala had  gone  out  with  her  friends  into  the 
fields.  They  did  not  believe  us.  They  beat 
us  with  the  butts  of  their  gims.  They  stuck 
bayonets  Into  our  chests.  They  set  fire  to  our 
huts.  They  picked  six  of  our  boys,  including 
Tarabala's  husband,  Anil,  tied  their  hands 
behind  their  backs  and  made  them  stand  In 
a  line.  Then  they  mowed  them  down  with 
their  gruns." 

Tarabala  Dasl,  who  has  listened  without 
showing  a  trace  of  emotion,  begins  to  tear 
her  hair  and  beat  her  breast.  "I  did  itr  1 
did  It!"  she  screams.  "It  was  all  because  of 
me."  Her  mother-ln-lsw  soothee  the  girl  In 
her  arms.  The  crowd  pushes  them  back. 

A  young  Moslem,  sprouting  a  goatee,  steps 
in  front.  He  Is  Anees  Mian,  a  brlckinaker 
tnm  the  village  of  Bhuktl  In  Jessore.  He 
shows  me  a  gash  across  his  chest  inflicted, 
he  says,  by  the  bayonet  of  a  Pakistani  soldier. 
"'Shala!  (a  term  of  abuse  Insinuating  that 
a  man  has  had  sex  with  his  sister].  You 
voted  for  Mujibur  Bahman!'  the  soldier 
shouted.  "You  are  a  namak  haram  [a  person 
false  to  his  salt]  and  haram  fada  [bastard].' 
With  each  insult  be  slapped  me.  I  said  I  had 
not  voted  for  Banga  Bandhu  [Bengal's 
friend,  a  term  of  affection  for  the  captive 
East  Pakistan  leader.  Sheik  Mujibur  Rah- 
man). That  made  him  mad.  This  is  for  your 
Btttiga  BanOhur  And  he  cut  me  with  his 
bayonet." 

A  Hindu  lad  of  11  from  the  same  village 
holds  up  a  crooked  arm  that  he  says  haa 
been  fracttired  by  the  butt  end  of  a  gun. 
Mandharl  Dasl,  also  from  the  village  of 
Bhuktl,  sobs  as  she  tells  me  how  the  soldiers 
first  raped  her  In  front  of  her  huabiuid  and 
then  killed  him.  She  holds  up  her  1 -year-old 
child  and  asks,  "Who  will  look  after  her 
now?"  Women  cover  their  fac«  when  they 
are  unable  to  talk  of  wtiat  happened  to  them. 
Some  say  they  have  been  ravWaed  by  four 
or  five  men;  some  have  had  their  nipples 
bitten  off.  Almost  every  one  baa  been  beaten, 
punched  and  spat  upon.  Those  who  escaped 
manhandling  were  twror-etricken.  When 
they  saw  what  the  soldiers  and  their  Bihari 
coUaboraton  had  done  to  the  others,  they 
fled  because  of  bAoy — fear.  In  the  four  days 
I  am  with  the  refugees,  I  hear  that  one  word, 
bhotf.  a  thousand  times. 

As  we  proceed  along  the  road  toward 
Petrapole,  we  pass  truckloads  of  Sikh  sol- 
dlos  going  In  the  same  direction.  At  many 
places  there  are  military  encampments,  with 
their  eastern  approaobes  guarded  by  trandi- 


ee.  Armored  can  and  anttalrcraft  gons  are 
concealed  under  oamouflafe  nettta^i. 

The  car  pulls  up  at  a  barrloade.  A  sentry 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Indian  Border  Seowity 
POroe  walks  iqi  to  us.  "You  cant  go  any 
furltMT.  That^  Pakistan,"  he  amy,  polmtlag 
the  muasle  of  his  Sten  gun  toward  a  yellow 
building  a  eoupla  of  hundred  yards  away 
"The  border  Is  sealML" 

I  step  out  of  the  oar  and  look  over  a  scene 
that  Is  as  lush  green  and  psaosful  as  the 
one  I  had  paesed.  No  barbed-wire  fanoas  sep- 
arate the  two  countries  whlcb  have  waged 
cold  war  (and  twloe  hot  onee)  for  the  M 
years  of  their  existence  as  Independent  states. 
I  cannot  detect  any  sign  of  troop  movements 
on  the  other  side,  only  bulbous  clouds  float- 
ing in  a  blue  sky  and  the  monotonous  crying 
of  barbets  in  bahyan  trees.  A  peasant  Is  driv- 
ing hie  cattle  along  the  road  toward  Pakistan. 
"Where  Is  he  going?"  I  ask  the  sentry. 

"His  home.  His  land  is  on  our  side  of  the 
partition  line.  Nothing  is  very  clear  here. 
People  come  and  go  as  they  please." 

Similar  confusion  prevails  all  along  India's 
border  with  Bast  Pakistan,  which  la  1,750 

miles  long  and  touches  <m  flve  Indian  statca 

West  Bengal,  Bihar,  Assam,  Megnalaya  and 
Tripura.  At  some  places,  it  la  demarcated 
by  rivers,  but,  for  the  most  part  only  stones 
mark  a  paddy  or  Jute  fleld  in  one  country 
from  cropland  next  to  it  in  the  other.  The 
boundary  croeses  dense  tropical  Junglce, 
swampe  and  mountains,  and  runs  through 
the  habitations  ol  aboriginal  tribesmen  who 
are  more  conscious  of  tribal  loyalties  than 
of  being  Indian  or  Pakistani.  On  the  Indian 
side,  the  only  guardians  of  the  frontier  are 
the  70  battaliona  (about  70,000  men)  of  the 
Border  Seciirlty  Force,  a  paramilitary  organl- 
aation  equipped  with  smaU  anna.  Ilie  B^J^. 
not  only  guards  this  frontier  but  the  entire 
stretch  of  more  than  9,000  mllee  of  India's 
borders,  extending  from  Slnd  and  the  Pun- 
Jab  in  the  weat,  Kashmir  and  Chlneee-occu- 
pied  Tibet  in  the  north,  to  East  Pakistan  and 
Burma  In  the  east. 

Petn^wle  and  Hasnabad,  a  vlUage  a  few 
mllea  away,  are  on  the  most  favored  routes 
taken  by  refugees  fleeing  from  East  Pakistan, 
because  they  are  the  shorteet  way  to  Cal- 
cutta. I  had  been  tdd  that  on  certain  days 
more  than  100.000  people  had  come  by  these 
routes.  This  day  there  Is  not  a  aoiU  to  be 
seen  anywhere;  only  the  peaaant  driving  hU 
oattle  toward  Pakistan. 

"The  Pakistani  Army  has  blocked  the 
roads."  the  sentry  explains.  "But  they  come 
all  the  same— over  fields  and  across  the 
rlvors.  I  dont  know  how  many  have  come. 
The  radio  first  said  70  lacs  [7  million],  then 
50  lace;  now  It  says  60  lacs.  You  work  out 
how  many  that  makes  per  day,  q)read  out 
over  four  months." 

Siureylng  the  tranquil  landscape  again.  I 
note ;  "The  papers  say  you  have  been  trading 
shots  with  the  Paklstanla.  It  looka  very 
peaceful." 

"It  flares  up  suddenly  and  as  suddenly  dice 
down.  But  something  goee  on  tnvej  day.  Yes- 
terday we  had  quite  a  tamaaha  [show]. 
Bombs  fell  right  across  that  fleld,"  he  says, 
pointing  to  a  spot  not  far  from  where  we 
stand.  The  Uukti  Fauj  [UteraUy.  Salvation 
Army  of  the  Bangla  Liberation  Movement] 
tickles  Yahya'a  Pakistanis  and  the  trouble 
begins.  The  Paldstanis  have  tanks  and  auto- 
matic weapons;  the  Banglas  only  have  small 
arms  they  have  captured.  Pakistanis  chase 
the  Bangles  to  our  border  and,  when  they 
cant  get  them,  they  start  flrlng  at  us.  They 
shoot.  We  shoot.  A  bullet  Is  the  only  answer 
to  a  bullet,  Isn't  It?  You  look  like  an  edu- 
cated man.  You  tell  me  what  tise  one  can  do 
with  a  man  who  shoots  at  you." 

I  parry  his  question.  "One  bullet  for  one 
may  be  all  right.  But  a  hundred  bullets  for  a 
hundred  becomes  a  batUe.  You  think  there 
will  be  a  war?" 

"How  should  I  know?"  he  replies  troou- 
lenUy.  "I  am  only  a  sentry.  And  I  am  not  snp- 
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posed  to  talk  to  strangers.  Ton  eoms  back 
when  the  tamaaha  begins  in  right  earnest." 
"When  wlU  that  be?" 

"That  la  known  only  to  Yahya  Khan  and 
Indlrajl."  Pointing  to  the  sky,  he  auggasta 
that  another  consideration  is  Indradev,  the 
istn  god.  "When  the  monsoon  breaks  right 
and  proper,  and  the  Pakistanis  are  asleep  in 
their  tenta  and  their  tanka  cant  move,  theae 
Bitngi—  will  fix  them.  It  rains  a  lot  here, 
you  know." 

We  adjourn  for  tea  to  the  abed  of  the 
ubiquitous  ehaiwala.  Saint  Banjan  Ohosh  haa 
bad  his  tea  stall  on  the  border  poet  for  the 
last  24  years.  He  has  made  enough  money 
serving  cups  of  tea  for  a  little  over  a  cent 
apiece  to  the  B.S.F.  boys  and  the  inc(»iing 
refugees  to  buy  a  small  house  and  half  an 
acre  of  land  on  which  he  grows  bananas  and 
vegetablea. 

"I  cant  recall  a  day  since  partition  when 
tbere  weren't  some  refugeee  coming  out  of 
Pakistan."  he  recalls.  "At  flrst  they  came, 
saw  conditions  here  and  went  back.  But  for 
the  last  ao  years  it  has  been  one-way  trafllo— 
from  Pakistan  into  India.  One  autumn,  I 
think  It  wae  in  lOSa,  more  than  a  thousand 
came  by  this  route  every  day.  I  know  because 
I  am  the  flrst  ehaiwala  on  the  Indian  side." 
"Good  buslneas!" 

He  points  to  the  thatched  roof  above  him. 
"Bhagvan  [God]  gives.  I  only  take  money 
from  thoee  who  have  money  to  give.  I  nev«' 
refuse  a  cup  of  tea  to  anyone— money  or  no 
money.  And  I  have  never  refused  shelter  to 
anyone  who  asks  for  it.  In  19S5  there  was 
another  big  Influx  of  refugees.  I  had  whole 
families  squatting  on  my  land.  I  have  three 
families  staying  with  me  now — one  of  them 
Is  Moslem.  And  I  am  a  boidys  [one  of  the 
upper  Hindu  castee,  who  would  normally 
shun  contact  with  Moslems). 

Other  men  take  up  the  theme.  "No  differ- 
ence between  Hindus  and  Moslems  this 
time,"  says  one.  "We  are  Bengalis;  they  are 
one  of  vua." 

Tills  Is  new  to  me:  All  prevloua  migra- 
tions had  been  triggered  by  Hindu-Moslem 
conflicts.  I  recall  that  from  1949  to  1967 
more  than  four  million  Bengali  Hindua  had 
fled  East  Pakistan— each  wave  f<^owlng 
discriminatory  action  or  agitation  against 
Hindus,  or  actual  violence.  In  1956,  for  ex- 
ample, the  exodus  was  due  to  the  Imposition 
of  Urdu,  which  few  Bengali  Hindus  can 
speak,  as  the  national  language  of  Pakistan, 
followed  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constttntlon 
declaring  Pakistan  an  lalamle  atate.  In  ISM, 
Pakistani  Moslema  were  agitated  over  the 
theft  of  the  ProphefB  hair  from  a  ahrine 
In  Srlnagar,  India.  Once  more,  there  wen 
rioting  and  forcible  evictions.  ItHs  time  the 
migrants  who  croesed  into  the  Indian  State 
of  Aaaam  Included  large  numben  of  Ohrla- 
tians  and  Buddhists. 

Likewise,  anti-Moelem  riots  In  several  oltlee 
of  India,  chiefly  Calcutta  and  Ranchi  in 
Bihar  and  some  towns  in  Madhya  Pradeeh, 
forced  thousands  of  Indian  Mcalema  to  flee 
to  the  eaatem  wing  of  Pakistan,  which  waa 
nearer  to  them  than  the  western  wing.  But. 
beginning  last  Manh,  for  the  first  ttms  in 
the  history  of  mdo-Paklstan  refugee  nwve- 
menta,  migration  waa  taking  pUos  not  be- 
cause of  riots  between  Hindua  and  Moslema 
but  because  of  the  violent  suppnaalon  of  a 
democratic  movement  by  the  Pakistani 
Army.  And  thouaanda  of  Mbaiems  from  the 
Islamic  atate  of  Paklatan  wera  aiia>liiu  aanc- 
tuary  in  predominantly  Hindu  IUdla. 

What  made  the  Moslems  and  Hindus  of 
East  Pakistan  overcome  their  traditional  re- 
ligious animosity  toward  each  other  was 
ezploiuuon  by  West  Pakistan.  Although  Bast 
Pakistan  had  a  larger  population — ^73  million 
against  Weet  Pakistan's  66  mlUlcm— and 
earned  meet  of  the  country^  fondgn  ex- 
change, Weet  Pakistan  pre-auq>ted  70  per 
cent  of  the  forelgn-alr  Inniarts  and  80  pw 
cent  of  the  funds  aet  aside  for  development. 


Oonasqusntly,  tiM  Westerner,  wlio  was  al- 
waya  ridiar  than  the  Bastamar.  more  than 
doulfled  the  income  gap  In  two  deeadaa:  Bla 
per  ei^ilta  income,  irtileh  waa  17.9  per  cant 
higher  than  an  Bast  Pakistani's  In  l»tB-60, 
waa  VIM  per  cent  hl^iar  by  1969-70.  West 
Pakistanis  oontroUed  aU  the  Mg  industries 
and  htf  d  most  of  ths  senior  executive  posts 
in  bustnsss  sad  the  bureaucracy.  11m  army 
was  almost  entlrtfy  drawn  trom  ths  West; 
the  Beni^  was  considered  lit  only  to  aarva 
in  the  armed  constabulary  or  the  poUoe 
(both  of  wMch  efventually  went  over  to  the 
Bangla  Deeh  revdutlonartes) .  A  strong  fac- 
tor in  the  unlfloatkin  at  Bast  PaUataiU 
Moslems  and  Hindus  was  thahr  wwiunnn 
language.  Bengali.  SheUc  Mujlb"*  fervent 
support  of  Bengali  against  Urdu  as  the  lan- 
guage cC  Bast  Pakistan  was  an  important 
factor  in  his  emergence  as  leadar  o(  the  move- 
a  <!*»Tifcnrt  for  an  autonomous  homsland. 
Once  when  MuJUyur  Rahman  waa  aakad  why 
he  wanted  to  break  away  tnOL  a  Mhrtsm 
tanl  natlonallam.  whloh  aoon  erystaHlaed  as 
a  demand  for  an  autonamoua  homeland. 
Onoe  when  Mujibur  Rahman  was  asked  why 
he  wanted  to  break  away  from  a  Moslem 
stats,  he  Is  reported  to  have  replied:  "If  the 
only  reason  for  our  continuing  to  be  with 
West  Pakistan  Is  that  we  are  both  Moslem, 
why  shouldn't  we  Join  some  other  Moslem 
state,  like  Kuwait,  from  which  we  might  get 
more  money?" 

^»*"e<«  Deeh  nationalism  Isolated  non- 
BengaU  residents  of  Bast  Paklatan,  Indian 
•unanamnm  yho  had  flsd  tTom  India  In  the 
wake  of  antl-Moalem  riots  In  Calcutta  and 
towns  In  Bihar  and  Osntral  India  found 
themselves  living  in  separate  wtfonles  In  big 
oltleB  such  aa  Dacca.  Ohtttacong  and  Khul- 
na. Their  language  waa  Urdu,  and  they  never 
bothered  to  learn  Be»igaii.  In  their  new  ooun- 
Xxj  they  threw  in  their  lot  with  such  Un- 
gulstle  minorities  as  the  PmJaMs.  Patbans. 
Slndhis  and  Indian  Moalems  frmn  UUifr 
Pradash.  groups  that  were  well  eatabUabad 
in  buatnaaaas.  the  dvil  aervloe  and  aenlor 
edielcna  of  the  police.  AU  theee  non-Bangali 
mlnoritlea  were  lumped  together  and  de- 
aertbad  aa  "Blharla."  (malr  total  number  la 
hard  to  determine,  though  estimates  range 
from  about  half  a  »««it«M»  to  around  two  mil- 
Uon.) 

Tlie  "Blharls"  did  not  participate  in  the 
movement  for  an  autonomnma  Bangla  Doth, 
lliey  did  not  support  Sheik  Mujlh'a  Awami 
League,  which  demanded  an  end  to  the  eco- 
nomic exploitation  of  Bast  Pakistan  and  the 
loosening  of  ita  relationahip  to  Weat  Pakla- 
tan. After  a  aweeplng  victory  of  the  Awami 
League  in  last  Deoember'a  general  elections 
(it  won  107  of  the  168  aaata  signed  to  Bast 
Paktstan  in  the  National  Assembly) ,  tension 
between  Blharls  and  Bengalis  exploded  Into 
violence  in  many  dtlea.  The  Blharla  took  a 
terrible  beating.  Not  unta  the  army  took  full 
control  of  the  situation  and  the  Awami 
League  waa  outlawed  did  the  Blharls  oome 
out  in  the  streets  to  settle  their  aoorea.  While 
the  West  Pakistan  army  craved  down  cd  the 
Awami  Leagueli  leaden  and  Bengali  tntel- 
lectuala.  the  chief  target  of  the  Blharla  were 
Hindua — who  had  enUiuslastloally  supported 
the  Awami  League. 

The  Bengalis  oonsldared  their  grlevanoee 
mainly  political,  but  the  Pakistani  Army 
was  soon  giving  the  rebellion  a  rellgioua  twist. 
The  military  began  concentrating  on  ridding 
the  country  of  only  Hindu  Bengalis.  (HlndTia 
make  up  90  per  cent  of  the  aeven  million 
refugeea.) 

WUl  the  refugeee  ever  return  to  Bast  Pak- 
istan? Most  of  thoee  I  met  were  landlees 
pea  wants,  shopkeepers,  flahertolk,  thatch- 
makers,  potters,  weavers,  cobblera.  Iron- 
smiths  or  Just  unskilled  laborers.  Tlie  hold- 
ings of  those  who  had  land  was  stfdcm 
more  than  one  acre.  And  this  they  know 
had  been  acquired  by  the  Pakistani  Army 
and  given  away  to  Moslem  peasants  to  win 


their  support.  I  asked  aU  tbose  Z  : 

whether  they  would  go  back  to  Paklatan.  The 
Moslems  replied.  "Yea,  whan  BangU  Daah 
la  Uberatad."  Hardly  any  of  the  Hindua 
thought  of  returning.  They  have  nothing  to 
return  to.  Indlala  promiae  of  one  square 
meal  a  day  and  a  tent  over  their  heads  la 
more  than  they  expect  to  get  in  Paklatan. 
Even  If  Bangla  Deah  comee  into  being,  tt 
will  take  a  lot  to  peraaade  the  locals  to  part 
with  propertlee  grabbed  by  them,  and  for  the 
Hindua  to  feel  aecuxe  «"""t*'  to  return.  "Why 
should  we  go  back?"  many  replied.  "Thla  la 
our  country."  To  the  Pakistani  Hindu.  India 
has  always  been  Amor  Det^ — ^"my  home- 
land." 

BventuaUy.  it  Is  esUmated.  that  reCogae 
migration  will  add  a  total  of  nine  million 
to  India's  t— intng  population.  Mrs.  Gandhi 
was  right  whan  she  said  In  Parliament:  It 
U  going  to  be  htU  for  us."  But  ahe  waa  being 
wishful  when  ahe  added,  "We  are  not  fdng 
to  allow  them  to  atay  here." 

On  the  way  back  to  Calcutta  we  stop  at 
many  refugee  campe  and  bear  the  tales  of 
violence,  n«M.  kttUng.  looting  and  vandal- 
ism. Most  pec^e  aeem  to  be  in  a  daae,  not 
knowing  what  the  future  holds  for  them. 
Men  spend  many  hours  a  day  queuing  up 
for  the  family  ration  of  a  few  hanrtfuls  of 
coarse  rice  and  vegetabiee;  women  cook,  feed 
theU  famUles  and  brood;  children  play  aa  If 
on  an  endiees  vacation  from  school  and  home- 
work. But  in  every  camp  the  most  common 
sight  is  men  and  women  sitting  on  their 
haunchee  in  groups,  locAlng  vacantly  Into 
space  and  sighing. 

We  stop  on  the  outskirts  of  Baraaat.  U 
mUea  abort  of  Calcutta.  It  U  a  warm  after- 
noon and  a  panting  monaoon  ahower  haa 
waahed  everything  dean.  At  the  roedalde. 
three  fishermen  alt  hunched  under  broad- 
brimmed  atraw  hats,  their  linee  suspended 
motlonleea  in  a  pond.  In  the  aame  pond  are 
a  couple  at  water  buffaloea  eyeing  the  flahar^ 
men.  I  ask  the  men  if  they  have  had  a  bite. 
One  looks  up  and  dolefully  wags  his  head 
In  a  negative  gesture.  I  watch  them  for  a 
while.  Suddenly  the  silence  is  broken  by 
the  muessln's  call  to  prayer,  "Attah-ho-JUc- 
bor — God  Is  great".  A  heron  ralsee  its  head 
in  alarm  and  ftlea  away,  the  flahennen  rouse 
themsdves,  wind  their  reels  and  pick  up 
baskets  to  go  to  the  mosque.  They  are  Moe- 
lems.  I  accost  them: 

"Are  you  from  Baraaat?  I  heard  there  waa 
some  trouble  there  last  week." 

They  eye  me  suspidoualy:  on  the  subject 
of  lellgioxis  confrcntatlona.  Modems  distrust 
wkyf  like  me  as  much  as  they  distrust 
Hindus.  I  encourage  them: 
"Hlndix  rtfugees  occupied  your  moaquef" 
Tt  U  the  house  of  Ood.  Itt  meant  for 
prayer."  answers  one. 

"If  they  had  been  Modem  refugeea,  would 
you  have  let  them  aUyt" 
They  fidget  uneasily,  llien  one  answers: 
"It  was  not  like  this  at  aU.  Theee  feUows 
faced  their  way  In  and  told  us  to  get  out 
and  go  to  Pakistan.  Why  should  we  go  to 
Pakistan?  We  are  Indians.  They  should  go 
back  to  wherever  they  oome  from.  Besldee, 
how  can  we  be  sure  they  wont  defile  our 
mosque  by  cooklag  imolean  food?  It  ttMy  had 
oome  and  like  gentlemen  asked  for  ahdter, 
do  you  think  we  would  refuse  them?" 

Baraaat  Is  aa*  town  where  an  ugly  situa- 
tion was  averted  by  the  pcdloe.  This  v«y 
week  newspapers  have  repeated  outbreaks  of 
/i.<mw.ini«i  violence  between  locale  and  re- 
fugeea In  towna  in  ftsaam  and  Meghlaya. 
Many  Hindus  of  the  right-wing  Jan  Sangh 
party  have  begun  to  eay  openly  that  they 
will  not  let  the  refugee  migration  be  a  one- 
way traffic.  "If  Pakistan  dun^ia  nine  million 
Hindus  on  us.  we  should  dump  nine  million 
>gn^iat»M  CO  them."  aaid  one  party  nunnher. 
"We  have  50  million  Mnelema  in  India.  What 
right  have  they  to  stay  here  if  Pakistan 
throws  out  all  its  Hindus,  Christians  and 
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BoddblatBt"  OMBanmal  twiiif  win  b*  y«t 
moothm  lagacy  at  th*  nfufM  Influx. 

Tbm  oast  monUog  I  mtt  ■  bxmpttal  wtth 
•  wtimnm  o^wettjr  of  sm  pattoiti  tbat 
lu»bMQ  ■twtehad  to  non  tbAn  600.  Svwy 
bta  bM  OB0  patlnit  cm  top  and  at  laaat  two 
lylBC  on  tb»  floor  uadaiu—th.  All  raiandaa 
ai*  «>MBin»cl  with  tbo  alek.  T&oaa  who  hava 
dlafl  «f  eholwa  In  tha  moraine  aia  laM  In  a 
oomar  wtth  csuy  thalr  taoia  oovand.  In  tha 
oUnla  I  aaa  a  doctor  poor  tha  ramaliM  of 
white  powdar  fMm  a  bottta  BHurkad  "ehotera" 
Into  tha  opan  mouth  of  a  wanan.  A  f  aw  nUn- 
utaa  latar  X  aaa  bar  thvow  op  and  eoll^iae 
in  har  hnrtMadl  anna.  Sba  ta  laid  »t«»e-H- 
tha  oorpaaa,  whloh  by  now  Inclode  a  daad 
ehUd  wtth  hla  ayaa  opan.  TIm  mornlnc  papen 
(iva  tha  oOeial  flgua  at  abolan  daatha  aa 
»fi(m.  Anothar  thmiwnd  or  two  hava  dlad 
•f  dyaantarr  or  tjphoM  or  fatigue.  Aa  I  leave 
tha  aneampmant,  a  thraa-whaalar  mlnttruck 
oanad  a  "taaopo^  la  balng  loMlad  with  the 
ontpaae  of  tbraa  adulta  and  thraa  children 
puad  on  top  of  ona  anothar. 

flhahara  damp  nait  to  Calcutta's  Dam 
Dam  Airport  haa  mora  than  40,000  rafugaea 
under  tarpaxdln,  tant,  thatch  and  opan  uky. 
•me  camp,  which  la  waU  balow  the  taral  of 
the  road,  la  known  to  turn  Into  a  lake  aftar 
a  heavy  downpoor.  I  aee  men  and  woman 
dafeoatlng  in  the  open  and  aak  the  aoetal 
workar  on  duty  why  he  haa  not  forbidden 
thla.  "Bow  can  I?"  he  pleads.  "The  pit  la- 
tzlnas  are  full.  One  smart  shower  and  all  the 
night  sou  will  be  floating  into  the  tents."  He 
oorers  his  noaa  with  his  handkerchief.  ''When 
the  monaoon  breaks,  thara  wUl  be  raal 
dlaastar." 

On  the  last  day  of  my  Tlalt.  I  call  on  offl- 
elals  In  the  Bengal  state  goremment  who  are 
entrustad  with  tha  >»»n«^n^g  of  tha  lafogees 
^nrmal  flan  Oupte.  chief  secratary  of  the 
gownment,  exclaims:  "Our  tragedy  Is  that 
assooii  as  wa  begin  to  make  headway  In  any 
direction,  we  are  pulled  back  by  some  catas- 
trophe or  other.  No  aooner  have  we  made 
plans  to  supply  Tlllagea  with  drinking  water 
and  more  sohotds  than  we  have  to  put  them 
^  °^  '^°**gp  »n*l  make  arrangemente  for 
refugoea.  For  the  last  four  months  we  have 
dona  nothing  except  feed,  dothe  and  house 
thaaa  refugaaa.  "Hie  refugeea  are  coating  us 
man  than  tis  mlUlon  a  day.  We  have  no 
money  left  for  anything  else. 

"In  8  of  our  Ifi  border  dlstrlete  the  num- 
her  of  refngaea  la  hlghar  than  that  of  local 
inhaWtante.  It  Is  the  same  In  the  border 
dlstrlete  of  Assam:  the  *f  mnao  dont  like 
Bengalis.  And  in  Ifsghalaya  the  trlhals  dont 
like  any  outalders.  "niptn  has  doublad  Ite 
population  In  two  montha.  This  ciaataa  a 
real  law-and-mder  problem.  Ton  must  have 
read  of  the  trouble  w«  had  In  Barasat  *»>^ 
with  the  trlhals  in  ftasani  and  Meghalaya 
Whan  tha  monaoon  fcreaa  ttM  rafugaea  to 
seek  shelter  In  tamplas,  moaqoes  and  ehnieh- 
ea.  there  will  be  mora  trouble.  For  tha  flrat 
time,  pray  that  thara  ba  no  rain." 

"How  long  do  you  think  w«  win  ba  able 
to  9D  on  Ilka  thlsT  Do  you  think  It  wfll  lead 
to  war?" 

Ha  wavea  his  hand  In  daspalr.  "War  la  a 
luxury  wa  cannot  afford.  Our  beat  bat  la  a 
political  aidntlon  whldt  wm  fotoa  Pakistan 
totate  back  these  people,  lliat  only  tha  Mg 
powers  can  do.  Tou  think  Pakistan  could 
laat  a  single  day  If  tha  Unttad  Statea  and 
tha  United  Klngdam  withdrew  thalr  sup- 
portt"  "^ 

A  f»w  rooms  away  In  tha  aaoratartet  build- 
ing of  the  state  govammant  Is  Dr.  Balnul 
Abadln.  until  reoantty  innlstar  In  Oharga 
of  Belief  and  BahabUltetlon.  A  lltotfem.  he  Is 
Ilka  moat  Indian  ICoalams.  fn<»nw^  to  ex- 
press hto  loyalty  to  India  thnnudi  verbal 
abuae  of  Pakistan.  '3arbaroiM  savagea.  un- 
dvlllaad  brutaa  who  ^arsd  neither  Mdalem 
nor  Christian,  nelthar  Buddhist  nor  Hindu. 
Ifever.  never,  has  the  world  aaen  such  boit- 
yota  [the  Bengali  word  for  savagery]." 
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■  Ba  draiwa  a  graph  of  tha  refogaa  aiodus, 
rising  fMan  M4XM>  In  ICaieh  to  aooJWO  a  day 
in  tha  test  weak  of  lUy.  "It  la  dllBcuH  to  ex- 
Phdn  why,**  ha  admlta.  "It  te  ilka  a  rtvar. 
Whan  tha  sommer  oomaa.  snow  nwlta  on  tha 
motmtelna.  It  takaa  a  few  daya  bafore  the 
flood  gste  to  tha  lower  raaohaa  of  the  rtver. 
Peopla  Uvtng  in  the  Intarlor  ware  aobjaotad 
to  vlolanoe.  As  thay  tiakkad  toward  the 
fIroBtlara.  other  vtllagaa  jotaiad  them.  By  tha 
time  thay  creased  to  Indte.  It  waa  like  the 
bunting  of  a  dam." 

"What  do  you  think  wSi  tanpenT  WUl 
thara  be  a  war?" 

Dr.  Ilisilfl  la  a  doctor  hot  haa  a  Uwyw^ 
hatn  afllatlag  hla  potote:  "Pint,  wa  mort 

tnuk  flovta*  Baaala»  lite  wotld  haa  ramalaad 
ladUftrcnt  to  our  pUght  Baoond,  wa  Indiana 
wars  aoaearadcgwoeld  opinion  that  waiailad 
to  htterfara  tihen  wa  could  have  dona  ao  in 
tha  aaiUer  Migaa.  Third,  knowliig  that  China 
^U  sivport  Wast  Pakistan,  how  ean  wa  now 
tMa  fatea  on  tham  and  rMc  a  worid  warT' 
And  ha  too  aafli  with  a  note  or  warning: 
"Indte  haa  not  yet  aaan  tha  laat  or  the  refu- 
gees; tha  worst  la  yaC  to  oome." 

m  tha  aftamoon.  I  can  on  Mr.  Tlnaenln  All. 
who  dafaotad  tron  tha  Pakistan  Govarnmant 
and  la  now  tha  ehlaf  rsyraaantottva  or  Bangla 
IMh  In  XBdla.  Hi  la  anaooeioad  Ih  a  masalva, 
thrM  atoty  mansion  whldi  waa  onoa  tha 
oOoa  of  tha  Deputy  High  Commissioner  of 
Paklstaa.  Tha  giaau  aud-goid  fli«  of  Bangla 
Dash  now  fllaa  from  tha  maat. 

-Joy  flcngte  victory  to  BangU  Daah."  I 
say  upon  maattng  hhn.  Ha  graoefnUy  a«- 
knowledgte  tha  graatlng.  "It  wlU  ba  ao  aeon, 
tmahattah—U  Aflah  wOla.  Wa  ara  giving  our 
IflMratlan  foroaa  aartanalva  military  training. 
Wall  throw  out  tha  Paklatanl  Aimy."  ha  aaya 
-with  oneifldanoa.  Ba  te  dlaciaat  and  doaa  not 
ten  ma  how  many  ara  being  trained,  whaiv 
and  by  whom.  But  X  hava  plekad  vtp  tha  in- 
formation from  my  Joumallat  ftlrada,  who 
report  that  10.000  ara  undargotng  regular 
army  training  and  many  mora  ara  balng  put 
tluwgh  a  three  week  oouzsa  m  gnerrlUa 
taetlea— how  to  dynamite  brldgea  and  loads. 
how  to  thnar  hand  granadaa.  and  ao  on.  Tha 
tatgat  la  a  foroa  of  10.000  In  a  faw  montha. 

"Whan  wm  your  (oreaa  go  Into  aettonr' 

"nwy  harry  tha  Paklatanls  an  tha  time.  Oo 
to  any  poliit  on  tha  border  and  you'O  hear 
aoonda  of  rifle  and  mortar  lira.  Now  tha  mon- 
soon Is  on  and  Paklatanl  tanks  ara  immo- 
blUaed.  Our  liberation  forces  have  stepped  up 

their   operations.    It    wont    be    too   lona 

tiuhaUah." 


Mr.  MoCums,  todflj,  for  5  mlnnteg. 

(Tba  following  liomlMn  (at  the  r*. 
quest  of  ICr.  Davxb  of  Sootb  CuoUnh) 
to  revise  and  extaid  their  remaits  and 
to  mdude  eztraneooB  matter: ) 

Ur.  Asijcs,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Ur.  IfcFAU.  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  QoHSALBs.  today  for  10  minutes. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmotis  oonsent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OnALo  R.  Fo«B) ,  on  account  of  hospitali- 
zation. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  oonsent.  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foUoi^ng  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  n>eelal  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PnciHsia,  for  60  minutes,  on 
August  4. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  YouHo  of  Florida) ,  to  tevise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  AvDBsow  of  Illinois,  today,  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  AacHn.  today,  for  IB  minutes. 

Mr.  Whallst,  today,  fOr  SO  minutes. 

Mr.  DRwmsKx,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HoBTOB,  today,  for  6  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remaiks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mnxn  of  CaUfomla,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MicHBL  and  to  Include  extraneov 
matter  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hall,  during  conslderatlan  o(  HA. 
MIO,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  material  fol- 
lowing Mr.  MoaoAir's  remarks  on  Mr 
Dew's  amendment  at  page  2.  line  30  d 
the  bill. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  YouNo  of  Plorida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Bos  WiLSOH. 

Mr.  Ruth  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Qms. 

Mr.  RsiD  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HosMU  In  two  iwtMMfm 

Mr.  Wtmah  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoussiLOT. 

Mr.  Pish. 

BCr.  Kmp. 

Mr.  Bkotrill  ol  Virginia. 

Mr.  MTns. 

Mr.  Shuvu  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sghwchobl. 

Mr.  Rosmoir  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kxathto  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  GoLOWATn. 

Mr.  Baksi  in  two  iw«t#wfH»s 

BCr.  Halpebr. 

Mr.  Sniisa  of  Wisconsin  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mnxn  <a.  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Canrilna)  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HAaxmoTow  in  three  <T>«ta"<'^ 

Mr.  MoBTooMnT  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BvnoN. 

Mr.  Bdwaus  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bcvnj,  In  two  iTt«»^^nfifM| 

Mr.MxxDS. 

Mr.  RoTSAL  In  two  in«tances. 

Mr.  BioicH. 

Mr.  Dow  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Masboli  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hamiltoii  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hblstosxi  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Raxick  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stoxxs. 

Mr.  Pkasks  in  two  Instanees. 

Mr.  Jaoms. 

Mr.  BiASCo. 

Mr.  OoiisALia  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  PouifTAnr  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lone  In  nve  Instances. 

Mr.  LcosBTT. 

Mr.  Dnresu.  in  two  '»vrtanci)e. 

Mr.  WoLrr. 

Mr.  PiCKLB. 

Mr.  HuiniATX  In  two  Instances. 
ICr.  Stubbudixlo  in  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  CONCDRRENT 
RBSOLDTION  REPERRED 

'',  Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  al  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  ss  follows: 

s.  18.  An  act  to  amend  the  UjB.  Ihforma- 
Uon  and  Bduoatlonal  Bxchanga  Act  of  1948  to 
provide  sealsfnoe  to  Badto  Pree  Burope  and 
Badlo  Liberty;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

8. 74.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  oonveyanoe 
of  certain  real  property  of  the  United  fltataa 
to  the  TTnlverslty  of  North  Dakota,  State  of 
North  Dakota;  to  tha  Commlttaa  on  Interior 
Miwi  Insular  Alfalis. 

a447.  An  act  to  modify  tha  boundartea  of 
the  aanta  P»,  Qlla,  Cibola,  and  Oaraon  Ka- 
tlonal  Poraate  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  for  dthar  pmposaa;  to  the  Committee  aa 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflalra. 

B.  60a.  An  act  to  provide  for  tha  disposi- 
tion at  Judgments,  when  appropriated,  reoov- 
eced  by  tha  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Koote- 
nai Tribes  of  the  nathead  Beaervatlon, 
Mont..  In  paragraphs  7  and  10,  docket  niun- 
bered  50388.  UjB.  Court  of  CSalms.  and  for 
other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Inaular  Aflalra. 

a  M».  An  act  to  designate  tha  Pine  Moun- 
tain WUdsmese.  Presoott  and  lymto  National 
Pcreste.  In  the  State  of  Arlaooa:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs. 

a  900.  An  act  to  dsMgnato  tha  Syoamoia 
Canyon  Wlldemass,  Coconino,  Kalhab.  and 
Pieacott  NaUonal  Porasta.  State  of  Arlaona; 
to  the  Committee  on  Intertor  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

8.  Con.  Bea.  38.  Concurrent  reeolutlon 
commending  the  Prealdent  for  tnlUatlng  a 
proposed  "Journey  for  peace";  to  tha  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  ASalza. 


ENROLLED  BILLJS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  3591.  An  act  to  amend  section  •  of 
the  act  approved  March  4.  1913  (87  Stat. 
974) .  as  amended,  to  standardlae  piooadurea 
for  the  teatlng  of  utility  maters;  to  add  a 
penalty  provision  In  order  to  enable  owtlfl- 
catlon  under  section  S(a)  of  the  Natural  Oaa 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  ol  19S8.  and  to  authorlae 
cooperative  action  with  State  and  Federal 
regulatory  Ixxllea  on  matters  of  Joint  In- 
terest; 

HJl.  2594.  An  act  to  amend  «T»^ttr  19  of 
title  20  of  the  District  cf  Oolumhla  Code  to 
provide  for  distribution  of  a  minor's  share 
In  a  decedent's  personal  estate  where  the 
■hare  does  not  exceed  the  value  of  91,000; 

HH.  3804.  An  act  to  Inoorporate  the  Par- 
alysed Veterans  of  America; 

HJt.  5688.  An  act  to  extend  the  penalty 
for  assault  on  a  police  oOloer  In  Hm  District 
of  Ck)liunbte  to  aaaaulte  on  flrasMn,  to  pro- 
vide criminal  penalties  for  latarfarlng  with 
aremen  In  the  performance  of  their  dntlea, 
and  for  other  purpoaea; 

HJa.  6888.  An  act  to  amend  tha  aet  o< 
August  9,  1956.  relathig  to  aehool  fare  aub- 
sidy    for    tianq>ortatton    of    sohoolchlldran 

within  the  DlStrlOt  of  CMrnmY**.- 

HJl.  7960.  An  aet  to  authorlaa  appvoprU- 
ttons  for  aotlvlttM  of  tba  National  Science 
Poundatlon.  and  for  ether  purpoaea; 

HJt.  8483.  An  act  to  authorlaa  amarganey 
loan  guarantaaa  to  aiajor  bwdnsas  antar- 
prtses; 

HJt.  9888.  An  act  to  authorlaa  approprla- 
tloDs  to  the  Atomic  Snargy  Commlaslon  la 
accordance  with  aecUon  361  of  the  Atomic 


Act  at  1964,  as  amanrtad,  and  for 
other  purpoaea; 

HJt.  9417.  An  act  making  i4>praprtetlona 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agendas  for  the  flseal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  for  other  purpoaea;  and 

H.R.  9667.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agendea  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BHiLB  PRESEyiTSD  TO  THE 
PKBBODENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  C(xnmlttee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  948.  An  act  to  provide  mortgage  pro- 
tection life  Insurance  for  sarvlea-oonnaeted 
disabled  veterana  who  have  received  grante 
for  specially  adapted  hoanng; 

HJl.  8146.  An  act  to  authortae  the  Seer*. 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  tha 
Statea  and  subdivisions  thereof  In  tha  en- 
-lorciBm^U  of  State  and  local  lawa.  rules,  and 
reg\i]atlons  within  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem; 

HJl.  6389.  An  act  to  ammd  the  marlUma 
lien  provisions  of  tha  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of 
1920; 

H.R.  9181.  An  act  to  amMid  the  Northwaat 
Atlantic  Plaherles  Aet  of  1960; 

H.R.  9882.  An  act  making  approprlatlans 
for  the  Departoient  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  Independent  executive 
agenciee,  boards,  oommlsBlona,  corporations, 
and  ofBces  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1972.  and  for  other  purpoaea; 

HR.  9417.  An  aet  making  approprtetloeiB 
for  the  Department  of  ttM  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  flaoal  year  ending  Jtma 
30,  1973,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  and 

HJt.  9667.  An  aet  making  approprtotlons 
for  the  Department  of  Itaasportatlon  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aocOTdlngly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  22  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  August  4, 1071,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  (X>MMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 

communications  were  taken  from   the 

Speaker's  talde  and  referred  as  foUows: 

1018.  A  oonununloatlon  tzaai  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  United  Statea,  requeetlng  a  sup- 
{Aemsntal  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1973 
for  the  Oensrml  Services  Admmiatratlon  (H. 
Doc.  No.  93-181):  to  the  «>»»"nm^  on  Ap- 
proprtettona  and  ordarad  to  ba  printed. 

1019.  A  letter  from  tha  Secretary  of  Trana- 
portotlon.  tranamlttmg  a  report  of  the  fl- 
nanelal  oondltton  of  tha  Central  Railroad 
Co..  at  New  Jeraay  aa  at  Umj  81, 1971,  pursu- 
ant to  aaotlon  10  of  the  ■masgauuy  BaU  Sarv- 
loaa  Act  of  1970;  to  tha  Committee  on  mtar- 
state  and  Foreign  CoBunaroa. 

1030.  A  letter  fMm  the  Cammlsstonar.  im- 
migration and  NaturaUaatlon  Sarvloe.  U3. 
Department  of  Juetloa.  tranamlttlng  coplaa 
of  ordara  entered  In  the  eaaea  of  oartaln 
aUana  found  admlsalhla  to  the  Uhtted  Statea. 
pursuant    to   saetton    813(a)(98)  (I)(U)    of 


the  xmml^atlon  sad  Mattonaltty  Aet;  to  tha 
Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

1031.  A  letter  from  the  Onmmlasloner,  1m- 
mlgratton  and  NStuialteBtlon  Service,  Ufl. 
Department  of  Justloe,  tranamlttlng  ooplaa 
of  orders  antarad  In  oaaM  ta  whldi  the  au- 
thorl^  wwrtamad  In  aaetlon  313(d)  (8)  of 
tiie  Sasmlgratian  and  NatlonaUty  Aet  waa 
enrclaad  In  behalf  at  oartaln  alloia,  togaOiar 
with  a  list  or  the  psrsocu  Involved,  pursuant 
to  saetton  313(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1033.  A  letter  from  the  Oxnmlsstonar,  Im- 
ndgratlan  and  Natnraltwatinn  flsrvloa,  UJB. 
Department  of  Justloe.  tranamlttlng  ooples 
of  orders  suqwndlng  deportation,  togeUwr 
with  a  list  of  the  penona  Involved,  puisaant 
to  aaotlon  344(a)(1)  of  the  immigration 
and  NatlonaUty  Act.  aa  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1033.  A  letter  from  the  Commlaelonar, 
immigration  and  Naturalisation  Ssiilos, 
JJJS.  Department  of  Justloe,  tranamlttlng  a 
copy  of  the  order  suspending  deportatloa  m 
the  caae  of  Vicente  Agullar-Munoa.  pursu- 
ant to  section  S44(a)  (3)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  tb» 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1034.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  NaturaUaatlon  Service, 
UjS.  Department  of  Justloe.  transmitting 
ooples  of  orders  entered  under  the  authority 
contained  In  section  lS(e)  of  the  aet  at 
September  11.  1957,  pursuant  to  section  18 

(b)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  ttM 
Judldaiy. 

1035.  A  letter  from  the  Oecretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  15.  1970,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Ulua- 
tratlons,  on  MIsslsalppt  River  at  Winona. 
Minn.,  In  partial  reaponae  to  two  reaolutlona 
adopted  September  18.  1944.  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  flood  Control  of  the  Houae  of  Bap- 
reaentetlvea.  and  In  partial  reaponae  to  eee- 
tlon  308  of  the  Flood  Oonteol  Act  of  1965  (H. 
Doc.  No.  93-163):  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  wtth 
Ulustratlon. 

1036.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  (Thief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  November  6,  1970,  autamlttlng  a  report 
together  with  accompanying  papen  and  U- 
lustrations,  on  Prto  River  In  the  vMnlty 
cf  lliree  Rivers,  Tex.,  authorised  by  PuhUo 
Law  88-867,  seth  Congress,  i^pproved  Jidy 
9.  1964  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-188);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Weeks  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Ulustratlons. 

1037.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
second  annual  report  on  servlcss  provided 
to  famlUea  receiving  aid  to  famnies  with  de- 
pendent chUdren  under  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  pursuant  to  aectlan  403 

(c)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Waya 
andMMna. 

1038.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  aeventh  in  the  aerlea 
of  Interim  reporte  stemming  from  the  metric 
studies  prepared  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  pursuant  to  PubUc  liaw  90-473; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
ties. 

1039.  A  letter  from  tha  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Walfaie.  transmitting  Infor- 
mation In  reaponae  to  Houae  Reeolutlon  589 
(R.  Doc.  No.  93-164);  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEBS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITI.  rqports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  tbe  proper 
calendar,  a«  foIlowB: 

Mr.  MABOM:  OoounlttM  on  Apptapht^ 
ttons.  Honw  iataX  Baioliittan  ns.  JoUit  xm»- 
intlon  oMkktaic  an  ipiifniHialkiit  for  tte  Z>»- 
PMtmaat  of  Later  for  tte  AmaI  jww  1073. 
■nd  for  otter  pwyoMs  (B«^  No.  ea~MO). 
BaCacTMl  to  tte  Ooounlttw  or  tbo  Wteto 
Boom  on  Um  State  o<  tte  Umon. 

MO'.  8UX:  Ooommoo  on  BtUm.  House 
Beaolutlon  S77.  A  raoolutton  proTldloc  ter 
Um  oonaMoraUoa  of  Hoiuw  JoUtt  SoooluUon 
ns.  Joint  r—olutton  '~'>i"g  an  %pfropriw- 
Uon  for  Um  OaputoMnt  of  Iiater  tot  tte 
flaonl  jmr  1073.  and  for  otter  puzpoMt 
(B^C  Mo.  0S-ft4l).  Botenwd  to  tte  Houm 


Mr.  COtiMTO,:  Commlttoo  on  Rulao.  H'ffuti' 
BesotuUon  578.  A  raaolutlon  vklvlng  points 
ot  ordsr  sc*ln>t  oonsldsrstton  ot  tte  oonfsr- 
•nos  rsport  on  HJt.  85S1.  An  set  to  ^»«»~l 
tte  MUUsry  Selsettv*  Serrlos  Act  ot  10«7:  to 
Inerosss  mUltsry  pay;  to  authorize  military 
scUve  duty  strsnctte  for  ilsosl  year  1073; 
and  for  otter  purposes  (BepC  No.  02-442). 
Deferred  to  tte  House  Calendar. 


PDBUC  BILLA  AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XKii   ptdUic 
bills  and  resolutions  were  tntrodooed  and 
severaDy  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
HJL  1OSO0.  A  bill  to  amend  tte  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1064  to  provide  ttet  tte 
depletion  allowanoe  aball  apply  In  tte  ease 
of  recycled  materials;  to  tte  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Msans. 

By  Mr.  HOHMKB  (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Av- 
BBBSOM  of  California.  Mr.  Bbll.  Mr. 
COBMAX.  Mr.  Dn,  Clawbok.  Mr.  Dow 
H.    OLAuaaif.    Mr.    Dsjnsuov.    Mr. 
OouiWAna.  Mr.  JoKirao«  of  CaU- 
fomla.  Mr.  Lwssn.  Mr.  McClo«xkt. 
Mr.  M«nj.Mi»,  Mr.  Pbrib,  Mr.  Vam 
DnsLor,  Mr.  Vmrwmt.  Mr.  WHans. 
and  Mr.  Bob  Wilsow)  : 
HJL    10810.  A   bill   to  TtsMHh   tte  Seal 
Beach  Katlonai  WUdllfs  Bafuge;  to  tte  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  FlaberlSB. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
HJL  lasil.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Historical  Museum  Park,  to  designate  the 
study  center  authorlBed  under  section  2(a) 
of  the  set  of  August  30,  1081.  as  tte  Dwlght 
D.  Xlaenhower  Institute  for  Historical  Be- 
searoh;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  BinUEX  of  Florida: 
Hit.  10312.  A  blU  to  create  a  flTe-mamber 
panel  within  tte  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  arbitrate  claims  against  common 
carriers  by  motor  vahlele  for  loaa  and  dam- 
age arising  oxit  ot  tte  moving  of  houaehold 
goods,  and  for  other  puiposw;  to  tte'  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Borelgn  Commerce 
By  Mr.  OOBMAN: 
H.B.  10818.  A  bin  to  amend  section  453  of 
tte  Internal  Berenue  Code  of  1064;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRASKB: 
H.B.  10814.  A  bin  to  create  a  Congrsasional 
Offloe  of  Foreign  Policy  and  National  Secur- 
ity: to  tte  Committee  on  Rirelgn  Affairs 

By  Mr.  HABBPTOTUW  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  OouuHUir,  Ur.  Haw- 
Knrs.  Mrs.  Mnx.  Mr.  Uom,  Ut.  Po- 
«x,  Mr.  Bbd  of  Hew  Tork.  and  Mr 

BOTBAL): 

H.B.  10815.  A  blU  to  aiMnd  saetlan  16  of 
tte  act  of  March  8.  1800  (80  Stat.  1131.  1158, 
oil.  488;  88  VJSX3.  411  and  418);  to  tte  Com- 
mittee on  PabUe  Works. 

By  Mr.  HXLSTOSKI: 

H.B.  10818.  A  blU  to  amend  seettcHi  1006  of 


title  44  of  Iba  Vtattad  States  Code  mattag  to 
depository  Ubiartes;.  to  the  Committee  «n 
Bbow  AouUnlstfatlon. 
^Ur.SOWABO: 
HJt  n>8n.  A  MU  to  anMod  tttla  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Sseuilty  Act  to  jnoiida  paynsnt 
for  ehlroprfeeton'  BBrrloes  under  tte  program 
of  supplementary  madlcal  Insunnoa  bens- 
flu  for  tte  aged:  to  tte  Oommtttae  on  Ways 
and  MSana. 

By  Mr.  KOOB  (for  falmself.  Ur.  Hab- 
BDsoioir,  Mr.  Oonua.z«,  M^.  Haw- 
Kim.  Mr.   Uon.  Mn.   Mux.  Ur. 
MooawBAB.   Mr.   MOBB.   Ux.  Fdobu.. 
Mir.  BBD  of  New  Tork.  Mr.  Boon, 
Mr.  BoTBAi..  and  Mr.  TBam) : 
BJL  10818.  A  blU  to  amend  tte  act  ot 
March  8.  1800.  commonly  refeiTsd  to  as  tte 
Befuse  Act.  relating  to  tte  ISBuanoe  of  cer- 
tain permits:  to  tte  Oommlttee  on  PnbUc 
Works. 

ByMr.M0r.I4>HAW: 
HA.  10810.  A  bin  to  proTMa  fbr  ordsrly 
trade  in  iron.  Iron  ore,  and  steti  produote; 
to  tte  Committee  on  Ways  and  ^•^^^ 
By  Mr.  MCWAOAN: 
HJt.  10330.  A  bill  to  require  tte  establMi- 
ment,  on  tte  ba^  ot  tte  1Mb  aad  biiIibb 
quent  deowrmlal  cansuses.  of  mmnMslmal 
dlstrloto  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  Um  eieetlan  of  Bspressnt- 
attves,  and  for  otter  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAaAN  {tor  himself.  Mr. 
McFaix,   Mr.    Oabtbb,   Mr.   Baimbx.. 
Mr.   Aboubbbx,   Mr.  PbuirrAiir.  Mr. 
Nxz,  Ui.  Mbbm,  Mr.  Dbixvmb.  Mr. 
BowcAUO,  Mr.  MOKat,  Mr.  Boam- 
TBAL,  Mr.  Yam  Dbbblut,  Mr.  Jambs  V. 
SrAMTDir,  Mr.  Albxansbb.  and  Mr. 
BBBOLAm): 
HJt.  10321.  A  bin  to  --^uMlffh  a  temporary 
eaaetgeney  gnldanoe  board  to  fadlHate  ec- 
(momle  reoorery  with  minimum  inflation  by 
establishing  price  and  wage  gnldeilaes  and 
encouraging   voluntary   adtervnce   thereto; 
to  tte  ccmalttee  oo  ■•"M^g  and  Ouziwncy. 
By  Mr.  MOHAQAN  (for  hlmaslf.  Mr. 
mcpau..  Mr.  OvBBot.  Mr.  DmoBLL, 
Mr.  Hawkdib.  Mr.  Bbbs,  Mr.  Dbmt, 
Mr.  MnxBB  of  California.  Mr.  tt»«- 
KAK.  Mr.  Bbadbmab,  Mr.  Botbai..  Mr. 
ULLMAir,  Mr.  DoMOMUB.  Mr.  Bolamd 
and  Mr.  Sdebb)  : 
HJl.  10333.  A  bin  to  estabUsh  a  temporarj 
emergency  guidance  board  to  fadUtate  ec- 
onomic recovery  with  minimum  inflation  by 
estahltsMng  pries  snd  wage  guldaltnes  and 
enoouraglng  Tolxmtary  adherence  thereto;  to 
tte  Committee  on  »«"fc^"B  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MONAOAN   (for  hlmaaif.  Mr. 
MCPaix.  Mr.  FBBMBBL.  Mr.  Dowimra. 
Mr.  Bqiubb.  Mr.  Buunosr.  Ux.  Oot^ 
UMB  of  nilnols.  Mr.  Psb.  Mr.  Kn- 
bbbb.  Mrs.  OBaaao.  Mr.  Wbibht.  Mr. 
Nbbbi.  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mrs.  HAvaof 
of  Washington) : 
Hit.  10S33.  A  blU  to  establish  a  temporary 
emergeocy  guidance  board  to  faelUtaito  ec- 
onomlo  recovesy  with  aiinlmum  tnllatlffn  by 
establishing  pdos  sad  wags  goldsllnes  and 
encouraging  w%Awatarf  adherence  tliaiBtu.  to 
tte  Oommlttss  on  w»«>«~t  and  Oniraacy 

By  Mr.  MONAOAN  (for  hlmsSIf,  Ux. 
McPau..  Mr.  MoBSB,  Mr.  Sibk,  Mr 
BuBKB  of  Mastachnsstta.  Mr.  HWb- 
LBB  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  MnBVA.  Mr. 
RaBBnnmMr.  Mr.  Tbiiwii.  Ifr.  Me- 

OOUCACK.  Ur.  HAMItA,  Ur.  Wujlum 
D.  PoBB.  M^.  Asmr.  Mr.  Yaxm.  and 
Mr.  BoBoro) : 
HJR.  10834.  A  bin  to  astabUsh  a  temporary 
emergaoey  guidance  board  to  faellttate  eco- 
nomic recovery  with  mtwimnwr.  inflation  by 
aatabUshlng  prlos  and  wage  guMsllnes  and 
enoouraglng    voluntary    adharsaoe   thereto; 
to  Um  Oommlttee  on  «^»«»r<».g  ^j^  Ourraney 
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9fUr.nsXtM: 

HILIIMB.  A  bin  to  BBMBd  tte  bitamsl 
Bevenue  Code  of  1064  to  provUs  that  tte 
valuation  of  a  deeendsntfs  Inlsiwt  in  a 
ranch,  farm,  or  olosrty  teld  Tiiiiiiisss  may  at 
tte  riaetlon  of  tte  axaentcr  te  determtnsd. 
for  estate  tax  purpoaas.  sdrty  by  raCnvnoa  to 
ite  valua  for  such  uas;  to  tte  Committee  m 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ux.  QmUjMK: 

HA.  10836.  A  bin  to  amend  tte  Ateport  an« 
Airway  Developnaent  Act  of  1070  to  tnnrssM 
tte  muted  States  share  payaUs  on  aoeoont 
of  projaot  costs  Ineurrsd  to  aequlra  certain 
safety  aqulpmant  raqulrad  for  airport  otrtlfl. 
cation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tte  Oom. 
mtttee  on  Interstate  and  Vgralgn  Oommana 

HJL  10837.  A  MU  to  amend  tte  latmsi 
Bsvsnue  Coda  of  1064  to  provide  laocnw  tax 
simpliflcatton.  reform,  and  rsUaf  for  sasD 
bualaass:  to  tte  Ooomilttse  on  Ways  am 


ByMr.BABIOK: 
HJL  10838.  A  taUl  to  provide  that  tte  as. 
polntment  of  law  desks  to  Juattoes  of  Ss 
Suprama  Court  shaU  te  oonflrmed  bv  tte 
Senateaad  tte  HOuae  of  Bepreaentatlvw:  to 
tte  Oommlttee  on  tte  Judiciary 
By  Ur.  VAMDBl  JAOT: 
H.B.  10830.  A  bin  to  amend  tte  A^eoHuna 
"■^r  Practices  Act  to  requlrs  ttet  handtaa 
of  agrtoultttrsl  produeta  bargain  In  good 
faith  with  re^Mot  to  the  price,  tenm  of  satai 
oompeneatlcn  for  eommodltlea  produced  u^ 
der  contract,  and  otter  cootrsot  provisloM. 
with  aasoelatlons  of  produeeis  of  such  wod- 
uots.  snd  for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Agrloulture. 

By  Mr.  ABOUBEZK: 
HJl.  10380.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Judgment  funds  to  the  Cheyenne 
Blver  Sioux  Tribe;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior  and  InsvUar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pour 
Mr.  Hansxn  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hicks  of 
Washington,     Mr.     McCltjxx,     Mr. 
McOoBiiACK.  Mr.  BoNCAUo.  and  Mr. 
Wtait)  : 
HJl.  10381.  A  bin  to  amend  tte  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  secure  adequate  and  stable  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  at  tte  lowest  possible 
cost  to  the  consumer,  and  tor  other  puipoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Pteelgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HJl.  10833.  A  bin  to  amend  the  PMend 
Power  Act  by  Increasing  Psderal   reaeareh 
and  development  activities:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Vorelgn  Commerce. 

HJt.  10333.  A  bm  to  amend  section  14  of 
the  Natural  Oas  Act;  to  the  Oommlttee  oa 
Interstate  and  Poreign  Ccnnmeroe. 

By  Mr.  ANDXBSON  of  California: 
HJt.  10834.  A  bUl  for  tte  reUef  of  Soviet 
Jews:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Bir.  BETTS: 
HJt.  10836.  A  bin  relating  to  the  tax  on 
self-employment  imomui  -in  the  case  of  re- 
tired partners;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.BIAOOI: 
HJt.  10888.  A  blU  to  provlds  for  tte  pro- 
tection of  cdiildran  sgatnst  Injury  oaiMcd  or 
threatened  by  tte  persons  rsqwoatble  tar 
their  ears  through  a  program  of  grants  to 
States  for  tte  dsvetopment  of  ohUd  abuss 
preveutton  f^y^irw  (intending  tte  enaet- 
msnt  and  enforoemant  of  oblld  abuse  laws 
yd  the  punlshmsmt  of  child  abusers) ;  to  tte 
Comaoolttsa  on  Ways  and  Mtstw 

By  Mr.  BOW  (fbr  hlmaslf  and  Mr. 
BoBHtaoir  of  Virginia) : 
HJl.  10887.  A  bin  to  continue  tte  expan- 
sion of  intsmathnal  trade  and  thersby  pro- 
mote tte  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  otter  purposss;  to  tte  Ocm- 
BBlttea  on  Ways  and  Umam. 
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By  Mr.  wnxiAM  D.  POBO  (for  him- 
self, Mrs.  Obbkh  of  Orsgoo,  Mrs. 
MnnL.  Mr.  Mkna.  MT.  Bxaooi,  ICBb,^ 

Hkkb  of  Msssaohusette,  Mr.  Mab- 
BDU.  Mr.  THoatFBcm  of  New  Jarssy, 
lft>.  Sbmt.  and  MT.  DAMiBLa  of  New 

Jersey): 
HJt.  10888.  A  bin  to  ssslst  local  educational 
agendea  to  provide  quaUty  eduoatton  pro- 
-ams in  elaaaantary  and  seoondary  aoteols 
and  to  mset  qMolal  problems  Incident  to 
dssegresatton,  and  to  the  sUmlnatlTiii.  redue- 
tton,  or  prevantioB  of  racial  Isrtatlon  In  ale- 
BiSDrtary  and  ssoondary  acfaools,  and  for  otter 
porpoass;  to  tte  Oommlttaa  on  Bdooatlon 

and  Labor.     

By  M^.  FDLTON  of  Pannsylvaata: 
H.B.  10880.  A  talU  to  amend  tte  Pederal 
Aviation  Act  of  1088  In  order  to  provide  for 
Bwre  effective  control  of  aircraft  nolss;  to  tte 
Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   BOBTON    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  MoCoBitACK): 
HJl.  10840.  A  bUl  to  limit  tte  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  mailing  llsta  by  Federal  agen- 
cies;   to    tte    Oommlttee    on    Oovemmant 
Opoaticma. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJL  10841.  A  bUl  to  contlnus  ths  expan- 
sion   of    International    trade    and    thereby 
promote  tte  general  wdfare  of  tte  United 
Statee.  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  tte  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  KKATINO: 
HJL  10843.  A  bUl  to  Strengthen  interstate 
reporting  and  Interstate  services  tax  parsnto 
of  runaway  children,  to  provide  for  tte  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  tranalent  youth  population  for  the  estab- 
llshment,    maintenance,    and    operation    of 
temporary  housing  and  psychiatric.  nMdlcal. 
and  other  counseling  ssrvloes  for  transient 
youth,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
HJt.  10843.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1064  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  law  enforoement  oflloers 
than  not  te  subject  to  income  tax;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  LINK    (for  himsdf  and  Ux. 

HTmoATB) : 

HJt.  10844.  A  bm  to  autborlae  the  District 

of  ColumMa   to  enter  into   tte  interstate 

compact  on  mental  health;  to  the  Ooounittee 

on  the  District  of  Odumbla. 

By  Mr.  MoOLUBB    (for  hlmsdf,  Mr. 
Bbaboo,  Mr.  BocBAiTAif ,  Mr.  BuaiOM. 
Mr.  Dow  H.  CLACTBir,  Ux.  Dnuoa.  MT. 
Ktl.   Mr.  Loira  of  Maryland.   Mr. 
Whitbhubbt,  and  Mr.  Worn) : 
JLBL.  10846.  A  bOI  to  prohibit  the  manulte- 
tnre  or  importation  of  coin  re^loas  onlaBs 
such  replicas  are  manufactursd  In  accord- 
ance with  standards  prescribed  by  tte  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  and  for  other  puipuaea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
leney. 

HJl.  10840.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  tte  alteraUon 
of  coins  in  use  and  circulation  for  any  pur- 
poee;  to  the  Committee  on  tte  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MeOLUBB   (for  himself.  Mr. 

Com ABLB.  Mr.  Dbubmbacx.  MT.  Fu- 

unuHUtsif,    Mr.    Ebmf.    and    Mr. 

TBBT): 

HJL  10847.  A  bni  to  encourage  States  to 

establish  motor  vehicle  dl^pnaal   programa 

snd  to  provide  for  federaUy  guaranteed  loans 

snd  tax  incenttvea  for  the  acquMttoD  of 

sutomobne  scrap  proceaslng  equipment;  to 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Msans. 

By  Mr.  MILOHBB: 

HJt.  10848.  A  bin  to  amend  title  80.  Utitted 

SUtea  Oode.  as  enacted  by  the  Pastal  Baor- 

ganliatloo  Act.  to  facilitate  direct  communl- 

catlon  between  ofBoen  and  employees  of  tte 

UjB.  Pastal  Servioe  and  Members  of  Oon- 


gress.  and  for  other  purpoass;  to  tte  Oom- 
mlttee on  Poat  OOoe  and  ClvU  Sarvloa. 
>  I  ii  By  Mr.  MIKVA  (ftw  httoBtlf .  Ux.  fi*- 
DiUiO,  Mr.  Bttbxom,  MTs.  Chibhoui, 
Mr.  Coixora  of  Illinois,  MT.  Dbhjtiib. 
Mrs.  Obasbo.  Mr.  BABBnrarosf.  Mr. 
Hawkow.  Mr.  Kocx,  MT.  Mnanax, 
Mr.  MoBBB.  Mr.  Nnc.  Ux.  BAiraaL»  Mr. 
BosBirrBAi.,  Mr.  Botbai^  Mr.  Btaw, 
Mr.  SxoKXS,  Mra.  Abbov.  and  MT. 

HJL  10840.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  and  protaet 
tte  righta  of  day  laborsrs;  to  tte  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  UOHAJOiBUM: 
HJL  10860.  A  bin  to  create  a  NaUonal  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  tte  qusUflcatlon  of  assorlstlons  of 
pcoduosrs,  to  deflne  tte  mutual  obUgation  of 
handleis  and  sssodattons  of  produosrs  to 
nsgottate  regatdlng  agrlctUtoral  pcoduota. 
and  for  other  puipoaea;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.  PBBKINS    (tor  himself.  Mr. 
Qdib,  Mr.  Thomfsom  of  New  Jereey, 
Mr.  DxMT,  Ux.  Daxibls  of  New  Jer- 
sey,  Mr.   Bbadbicas,  Mr.   HAvntnra, 
Mr.  WnxiAic  D.  FoBO,  Mrs.  MUtk, 
Mr.  SCBXOXB.  Ux.  Mbds,  Ux.  Oat- 
dob.    Mr.    CtAT.    Mr.    BiAoai.    Mrs. 
Obabbo,  Mr.  Bbll,  Mr.  Bam  of  New 
Tork.  Mr.  Bbudibobk,  Mr.  Dbllxm- 
BACK.  Mr.  SiJUMsa  of  Wlsooosln,  and 
Mr.  Hambbm  of  Idate) : 
HJL  10861.  A  bin  to  provide  for  tte  0(m- 
tlnuatkm  of  programs  authorlaed  under  tte 
Eoooomlc  Oppoitunlty  Act  of  1064.  and  for 
other  piupoees:  to  the  Committee  on  Edn- 
catlon  and  I^hor. 

By  Mr.  BUNNELJ3: 
HJL  10352.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to 
tte  credit  of  the  pueblo  of  Leguna  m  Indian 
Claims  Commhsrton  docket  No.  27,  and  for 
other  purposss:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Tnanlar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUFFS: 
H.B.  10858.  A  bin  to  sTithorlse  tte  Secre- 
tary of  tte  Interior  to  conduct  a  reeeareh 
and  development  program  in  nm>ld  under- 
ground excavatlan  technology;  to  tte  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaire. 

By  Mr.  VKTBBT  (for  hlnMelf .  Mr.  Ah- 

Dxasoif  of  Oallfomla,  Mr.  Bbll,  Mr. 

BuBTOM,  Mr.  DoM  H.  Olaubbk,  Mr. 

CoBXAif,  Mr.  DBLLtncs,  Mr.  Bbwabbb 

Of  Oallfomla,  Mr.  Oolowatbb,  Mr. 

Ovaaaa,  Mr.  EUmcA,  Mr.  hawxims, 

Mr.  HoaiCBB.  Mr.  liDOOBTT.  Mr.  Mc- 

Fall,  and  Mr.  Matrias  of  Callfor- 

nta): 

HA.  10864.  A  bU  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 

Act  to  darlfy  CaUfomla's  right  to  enforce 

He   own   stringent   motor   vehicle  wnlsston 

standards:  to  tte  Oommlttss  on  Xntarstate 

and  Foreign  Oommares. 

By  Mr.  VBT8KT  (for  hlmssIf,  MT. 
M«nj.TAti>,  Mr.  Pxrns,  Mr.  Bbbs,  Mr. 
Botbal,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oallfomla,  Mr. 
Sibk,  Mr.  TALoorr,  Mr.  T^uoob  of 
Oallfomla.    Mr.    Walub,    Mr.    Bos 

WILBON,     Mr.     CHABUS     H.     WtLBOK, 

m3\A  Ux.  Boubbblot)  : 

HJt.  10866.  A  bm  to  amend  tte  Clean  Air 
Act  to  clarify  OaUfomla%  right  to  enforce 
its  own  stringent  motor  vc^iltile  emlaslan 
standards;  to  tte  Oommlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HXU9T06BI: 

HJL  10356.  A  bm  to  provide  tat  tte  estab- 
lishment of  projeots  tor  tte  dsntal  health 
of  children  to  Increase  tte  ntmaber  of  dental 
auxUlariSB,  to  increase  tte  avaOabmty  of 
dental  care  through  effldent  use  of  dental 
pwsonnd,  and  for  otter  puipoaea;  to  tte 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Keaos. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 

HJ.  Bee.  883.  Joint  reeolutlon  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Labor 


for  tte  flaoal  year  IPTS,  and  Cor  otter  pur- 
poses to  tte  Ooaamlttee  m  Approprlattons. 
By  Ux.  CASEY  of  Texas: 

H.J.Bes.884.  Joint  rssdntton  asking  tte 
Fresldsnt  of  tte  United  States  to  dacUra 
tte  f oorth  Saturday  of  each  September  "VSm^ 
tlonal  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day";  to  tte 
Commlttse  on  tte  JUdldary. 

By  Mr.  unrr  (CorftlmBalf.  Mr.  Oaova 
and  Ux.  Wtsub)  : 

BJ.  Baa.  886.  Joint  natdutlon  aathorialng 

tte  President  to  proclaim  tte  first  day  of 

January  of  each  year  as  "Appreciate  America 

Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BKID  of  Haw  ToKk : 

HJ.  Bea.  886.  Joint  reeolutlon  instructing 
tte  Secretary  of  State  to  caU  for  an  inter- 
national moratorium  of  10  years  on  the  km- 
Ing  of  aU  species  at  pocpolses  and  rtolpMna, 
and  for  related  purpoass;  to  tte  Oommlttse 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Boa- 
TOH,  Mr.  Baanxo,  MT.  Ajobbboh  of 
TUlnols,  Mr.  WotMt,  Mr.  C&bvxlaxb. 
Mis.  Obbbw  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Dbluw- 
back.   Mr.   HABxnrcTON,   Mr.   OuBBi, 
Mr.  Hicxs  of  Washington,  Mr.  Hsit- 
roM,  Mr.  Imtam.  Mr.  Mobbb.  Ut. 
PsxTxs  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bobk- 
aoH  of  NSW  Tcck.  Mr.  Schbdxb,  Mr 
SxABTOBD.  Mr.  Waukb,  Btul  Mr.  Vaw- 
Dsa   Jaot) : 
HJ.  Res.  837.  Jdnt  isaolutlcHi  to  declare 
a  U.S.  policy  of  achieving  population  stabUi- 
zatlon  by  vcduntary  means:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Qovemment  Operatlona. 
By  Mr.   WIDNALL: 
H.J.  Bee.  888.  Joint  resolution  to  dsfer 
until  January  1,  1074,  the  effective  date  of 
an  amendment  to  section  6210  of  the  Ba- 
vised  Statutes  rslattng  to  tte  taxation  of 
national  banks  by  tte  States;  to  tte  Oom- 
mlttee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ANDBBSON  of  nilnoU    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Axsacws  of  North  Da- 
kota.   Mr.    Don    H.    Olaubbm.    Mr. 
DAmxuoH.  Mr.  Dowmwa.  Mr.  Fo»- 
srm,  Mr.  FBzkbbl,  Mr.  Fvbda.  Mr. 
Obovb,  Mr.  OussBB,  Mr.  HABmaa. 
Mr.  M>n,i.f>sn.  Mr.  Moshb.  Mr.  J. 
WnxiAX  Stamtom,  Mr.  Thooib,  Mr. 
SmrH    of    New    Yoik.    and    Mr. 
WmiiJiuBT) : 
H.  Caa.  Bee.  388.  Concurrsnt  reeolutlon: 
Vietnam  Disengagement  Act;  to  tte  Oom- 
mlttee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BIUJS  AND  RESOIjDTEONB 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn.  private 
bills  and  resoluUoos  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H3.  10867.  A  bm  for  tte  rallaf  of  Mr.  Olo- 
vannl  OhlarsUo  and  Mia.  Morana  Ohtaiello; 
to  tte  Commlttse  on  tte  Jodldsry. 

HJL  10868.  A  bm  for  tte  reUef  of  Zena 
AUda  BsteUa;  to  tte  Committee  on  tte  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BADIUO: 

H.B.  10860.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of  MBrlyn 
Buth  Bennett:  to  tte  Committee  oo  tte  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  10800.  A  bm  for  tte  relief  of  Sued 
Blxvanbegovlc;  to  tte  Committee  on  tte  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON  (by  requeet) : 

HJL  10881.  A  MU  f or  tte  rellsf  of  Ellxa 
Backwater  Proctor;  to  tte  Committee  on  tte 
Judiciary. 

By  Mis.  MINK: 

H.R.  10883.  A  UU  for  tte  reUef  of  Ptandsco 
M.  dd  Bosario;  to  tte  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PIKE: 

H3.  10868.  A  bm  for  tte  relief  of  Herbert 
Improte  to  tte  Oommlttee  on  tte  Judiciary. 
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XNTHSHOUaBOP 

Momdtt9.  Auoust  2,  1971 

Uz.  BRAlSOiAS.  Mr.  «pMk«,  on 
June  e  of  this  ytai,  Andrew  P.  Brimmer, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  aoremon  of 
the  FedenJ  Reserve  Syitem.  spoke  at  the 
oommenooment  ewrctoei  of  the  Utai- 
venltar  of  Miami  at  Coral  Oablee.  Pla^ 
on  the  subject  of  the  "BcoDomlc  Impact 
of  Pidlattan  AbatenHni." 

Dr.  Brtmmer  epeaks  eloquently  of  the 
need  to  educate  tiie  pubUe  to  the  eco- 
nondc  aacilflces  which  Increased  poUu- 
tUm  abatement  la  Uk^  to  entail  In  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  address  m>- 
resents  a  significant  cooMbotlan  to  ^ 
ffxtotlng  body  of  knowledge  on  this,  and 
I  include  Dr.  Bilmmer^  address  at  this 
point  In  the  RaooBB : 

■ooNomc  IicPACT  om  PoKXvnoir  AB*racnrr 
(By  Andnv  P.  Brlnunar) 
One  Is  no*  nuprlMd  to  not*  that  the  prob- 
lons  of  «li«Blrtiig  pollution  and  impforlng 
cnr  envUDnmait  mra  unoog  the  moat  popular 
toploi  for  ocmmanoenMBt  apaakwra  this  jmt. 
In  faot.  If  the  lara*  wsm  not  socfh  a  vital 
one,  I  nUght  be  IneUnsd  to  f^'^^m  for 
ralslnc  the  subject  again.  Howvrar.  «•  an 
confronted  with  a  stark  and  unplaasant 
nallty:  many  of  our  lakaa  and  rivers  (and 
even  the  oceans  themselvaa)  are  polluted. 
Much  of  our  air  to  contamlnaited— to  the 
point  or  creating  a  sertoos  threat  to  the 
health  of  some  of  our  ottlaens  In  specific 
ueaa.  In  a  Tarlety  of  ways,  our  ovaraU  en- 
vtronment  baa  suffered  oooaldarable  deteri- 
oration. 

On  an  oooaalon  suoh  as  this,  then  Is  lltUe 
to  be  gslaed  by  an  attempt  to  assign  blame 
tar  the  circumstances  In  which  we  «i«d  our- 
selvee.  To  a  oonaldarahlfl  extant.  aU  of  us- 
es dtlaens  of  a  country  with  the  moat  sophls- 
tlsatod  tSBhaology  In  the  world  as  w«U  as 
possessing  sooM  of  the  earth's  richest  natural 
raaonroea— are  guilty  of  allowing  our  environ- 
ment to  be  abused.  On  the  otiMr  hand,  we 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  main  soozees 
of  pollution,  and  w«  have  a  tUrly  good  Idea 
of  the  rBqulramants  tHat  mittt  be  mat— If 
we  are  to  cope  suooeesfnlly  with  the  problem. 

■OOaOSB    OV    VOtXITTAIH 

We  know  that  certain  industries,  partly 
h*canse  of  the  Inherent  nature  of  Uie  pro- 
duction proceesea  which  they  employ  and 
parUy  because  of  hesitancy  in  recognizing 
their  re^onatblUtles,  have  poaed  eerlous 
dangers  to  the  envlraiuneot: 

A  slaable  share  of  the  air  poUuUon  can 
be  traced  to  electric  power  plants,  to  coke 
ovens  In  steel  mills,  and  to  smelters  of  non- 
ferrous  oree. 

Paper  mills  pollute  itisaiiis.  and  chemical 
plants  produce  waste  that  Is  discarded  in 
Ukesand  oceans. 

Faulty  oU  wells  and  aoddente  in  petro- 
leum tran^ortatton  pollute  ocean  ■alejusis 
and  damage  beaches. 

In  agriculture,  drainage  from  feed  lots 
qiwU  streams,  and  pestletdes  harm  some 
benefldal  plante.  flah.  birds,  and  people. 

In  tran^ortatlco.  airplanes,  buaea.  trucks, 
trains,  and  other  modes  of  transport  alao  add 
to  the  pollution  of  the  atmoephata. 


But  iBdostry  la  not  alone.  Oovemmenu 
also  oMktrlbvto  m  aifiita^^Tit  ways  to  the  de- 
tertoeaUoB  of  our  oiviroomaBt: 

ItuBle^al  Inelnavatan  rank  high  aa  a 
aooree  of  air  poDutton. 

Qaifeage  dumpa  aoar  the  landaeape.  foul 
the  air,  and  provide  havena  far  rata  and 
other  vennln. 

And  above  aU.  individual  eitlBens  collee- 
Uvely  are  probably  the  moet  important  fac- 
tor in  air  and  water  polhittoa  in  the  United 
Stetesr 

The  private  automobile  la  obvloiMly  the 
chief  aource  m  the  bouaeh<M  sector. 

Some  furnaces  and  the  burning  of  leaves 
and  grass  are  alao  major  contributors. 

Drainage  of  eeptlc  tanks  contaminate  the 
sulMoU  and  foul  our  lakea,  streams  and 
rivers. 

Discarded  solid  waste  disfigures  our  streets 
*P<t  lilghwmys  and  turns  much  of  the  coun- 
tryside into  a  Junk -heap. 

So,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  task 
of  poUution  abatement  is  both  large  and 
urgent.  This  conclusion  seems  self-evident- 
even  after  we  discount  (as  we  should)  many 
of  the  overly  dramatic  claims  of  some  of  the 
more  shrill  environmentallste,  some  of  whom 
do  not  dlstlngtilsh  between  the  wise  and 
conservative  development  ana  use  of  our 
natural  reeouroes  and  the  wanton  squander- 
ing of  our  heritage.  But  we  must  also  accept 
the  fact  that — ^left  to  themstiiveB— some  of 
the  principal  pollutcn  (buslnsaaea,  govern- 
ments, and  private  Individuals)  would  not 
correct  the  situation  on  their  Own  reapon- 
siblUty. 

Yet.  the  extent  of  the  poUution  problem 
varlee  greatly  from  Industry  to  Industry  and 
even  among  firms  within  the  same  industry. 
Because  of  differing  geographical  and  cli- 
matic conditions,  one  area  with  essentially 
the  same  Industrial  structure  itnMoaasa  by 
another  may  be  relatively  free  of  air  or  water 
pollution  wlUle  tbe  other  staggers  in  smog 
or  swirls  in  effluvixmi.  So,  what  Is  needed  is 
a  national  policy  on  pollution  control — a 
poUcy  with  firm  national  standards,  but  one 
that  also  gives  due  weight  to  the  dlyeralty 
of  experience  and  circumstances  among  in- 
dustries and  locallUsa. 

I  reaUae,  of  course,  that  we  do  not  need 
to  begin  from  scratch  In  tills  effort.  Laws 
and  regulations  on  tbe  books,  at  the  YM- 
eral.  State  and  local  leral,  have  already 
created  much  of  the  neoaaaary  framework  f cr 
such  a  policy.  And  in  a  number  of  induatdea, 
businaaa  firma  have  gona  a  long  way  in  adapt- 
ing and  upgrading  thalr  fai«fi|t»ie  in  aa  ef- 
fort to  meet  tbe  mora  rigorous  al^anrtarrti 
Moreover,  existing  anti-poUutlon  laws  ai« 
being  tlghtwied.  and  naw 
ing  adopted. 

BOLB  OF  poauc 

In  implementing  theee  more  stringent  ra- 
quiremente  for  pollution  abatement,  tba  put>- 
110  sector  (at  aU  leveU)  doaa  hava  a  vital 
role.  In  fact,  ttia  IMnal  dovemmant  has 
projaetad  a  alaahle  aipanelon  tn  tba  volnma 
of  budget  rMouzoea  to  be  devoMl  to  poUu- 
tion eontrtd  In  the  nast  faw  years.  Mevarthe- 
leea.  in  tba  current  flaeal  year  (eiMtlng  oa  tfaa 
Ustday  of  this  montli).  ouUiva  for  thaae 
pvograma  may  amowit  to  only  glJi  MlUaii. 
And.  da4>ite  a  relatively  lacga  innreasa 
projected  for  next  year^  budget,  outlays  for 
poUution  abatement  in  the  year  ahead  stUl 
may  not  etossd  g3  bUUoa. 

Moreover,  as  wa  look  further  into  the  de-! 
cade,  it  la  >»*~*"*«''g  InnrsMliiglj  dear  that 
the  reeouroea  <tf  the  VMaral  OovaninMit  wm 
be  almoat  fully  nommltteil  daaplte  the  out- 
look tor  renewed  eonmmalc  aspanskm— 
through  1075.  nua  praqMct  inaiiM  to  be  vlr- 
tuaUy  aanired  beoaoae  at  tiM  further  matur- 


ing of  prograna  already  In  f area  aad  beeaoa 
at  the  sxpsBted  impaet  at  naw  Initistliea 
whoaa  adoption  appears  to  be  wan  imdanrag. 
State  and  local  govemmoite  also  wfll  be 
hard-preasad  to  raise  the  revenue  TiinsssMi 
to  Haenoa  aa  aipandlng  demand  for  pabOa 


Oonaeqoantly,  tbe  ma}ar  role  in  tba  oaa* 
paign  to  eontrol  pcUutioa  must  reat  with 
the  prlrato  eeetor.  But.  wlthla  tbe  pHvate 
aaetor.  the  etforta  of  houaaholdB  to  «>paM 
oooaumptlon  and  the  efforta  of  buameas  firnv 

to  expand  invaatmant  win  maka  heavy  dalaw 
on  oar  limited  reeouroes.  uadar  these  eir- 
oumataneee.  we  must  face  squarely  an  lna»- 
eapaltla  fact:  there  la  a  fundamental  oonfflet 
between  our  effocta  to  ««»»<.»«  i-t  the  growth 
of  our  groae  national  product  (OMP)  aa  tiadl- 
ttooaUy  daOned  and  our  efforts  to  devote  a 
substantial  ahare  of  our  real  reeouroaa  to 
poUutfon  eoBtroL 

While  actlvltlaa  to  check  pollution  and  to 
Improve  our  environment  wOl  undoubtedly 
take  many  forms,  above  aU  they  wfil  reqniie 
a  stgnlflcant  inereaae  in  the  level  of  Inveet- 
ment  In  pollution  abatement  equipment. 
This  will  mean  a  drastic  change  In  the  pat- 
tern of  Inveetment  spending  In  both  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors.  Historically,  the  vast 
proportion  of  tbe  neW  Investment  tn  private 
Industry  has  been  made  to  liiiii  eaeu  produo- 
tion  capacity,  and  only  a  modeat  Shan  has 
been  devoted  to  supprasslng  the  pQUutaata 
gsnarated  as  a  by-product  of  Industrial  actlv. 
ity.  To  get  a  firm  grip  on  the  poUution  prob- 
lem  win  require  a  considerable  reordering  of 
inveetment  prioritise:  a  much  larger  share  of 
new  inveetment  will  have  to  be  devoted  to 
making  production  proeeeeee  themeelvee  far 
cleaner  and  to  repairing  the  environmental 
damages  suffered  in  the  past. 

BATB  or  oaowTB 

And  here  we  encounter  the  tougbeat  ohclee 
of  aU:  the  rate  of  growth  of  real  ou^ut  In 
the  United  Stetee  as  in  any  other  advanced 
industrial  sodety— depends  IteavUy  on  the 
pace  of  investment  in  plant  and  equipment 
to  expand  productive  capacity.  With  miich 
more  of  our  net  Inveetment  bdng  chit'^i>lffd 
into  pollution  abatement,  the  rate  of  expan- 
sion of  tbe  American  eoonomy  as  a  whole  wlU 
probaUy  slow  down  peroepttbly.  So,  with  our 
population  continuing  to  grow,  we  would  be 
faced  with  the  likelihood  of  a  slower  growth 
in  real  par  eaplto  Ineoma— and  In  oar  stand- 
ard of  Uvlng  as  tradltlonaUy  defined.  Some 
of  us,  of  coarse,  would  accept  such  an  out- 
come as  a  reesonable  price  to  pay  to  halt  the 
deterloratton  of  our  environment.  Others 
would  decry  it  as  an  unwarranted  penalty  to 
be  paid  primarily  by  those  segmsnte  at  society 
least  able  to  bear  it— undar-develiqwd  le- 
gions of  the  ootmtry,  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged, hard-preesed  luban  m««mmii*fm  ^n 
of  whioh  may  benefit  oonsldarably  tram  a 
high  level  of  sustained  economic  growth. 
And.  flnaUy,  stUl  other  obeervers  would  hc^ 
and  ssarch  for  a  vlaUe  means  of  recon- 
ciling theee  conflicting  goals. 

That  thsae  goals  ars  in  oonfllot  to  shown 
clearly  m  the  reeulta  of  a  systematic  analysU 
at  the  effeote  of  poUution  abatement  efforts 
which  I  undertook  with  the  aselstsncr  of  tbe 
Board's  staff  and  the  computer-based  eoono- 
metrlo  nuxM  whioh  we  have  had  in  operation 
for  the  last  few  years.  Thsas  raaulte  are  not 
altogether  oomfOrtlng:  whUe  pollution 
abatement  activltlee  would  undoubtedly 
create  many  new  Jobe.  the  adverse  Impact  of 
reduced  or  disrupted  out^iut  in  some  sectors 
would  parUy  off-sat  tbsse  gains.  There  would 
Slso  he  an  adverse  impact  on  residential  con- 
struction and  pereonal  consumption.  But 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  disturbing  adverse 
effecte  to  the  Impetus  to  Inflation  that  the 
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poUution  abatement  efforte  would  produce. 
While  some  of  the  resulttog  inersaasd  cosu 
snd  higher  pricee  can  l>e  viewed  as  reflecting 
blgber  quaUty  of  output,  there  undoubtedly 
would  be  a  further  strengthening  cf  infla- 
tionary preesuree  In  tbe  American  economy. 

Thus,  the  fundamental  question  that  must 
be  asked  to  thto:  are  we  prepared  to  pay  thaee 
reel  costeT  Only  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  can  answer. 

In  the  rest  of  theee  remarks,  I  wlU  eom- 
Bsnt  more  fuUy  on  theee  major  Issues. 

PUBLIC  POUCT  AITS  POLLXmON  CONTBOL 

As  I  indicated  above,  the  public  sector  to 
relying  largely  on  the  private  sector  for 
Implementation  of  a  large  measure  of  en- 
vironmental control.  BseentiaUy.  enoourage- 
msnt  to  given  to  the  private  aector  with  the 
stick  of  Judicial  proceduree  and  the  carrot  of 
a  modest  amount  of  grant  ssaistsnce.  So  far, 
the  emphasis  of  tiia  Fsderal  programs  to 
mainly  on  water  poUution.  About  80  per  cent 
of  Federal  obligations  are  currently  In  thto 
area,  with  the  largest  share  cf  funds  reflected 
In  grante  and  loans  for  construction  of 
municipal  waste  treatnunt  facUitlee.  Air  pol- 
lution control,  in  eeoond  place,  lags  fsr  Im- 
hlnd  with  about  11  per  cent  of  the  obligated 
funds.  SmaU  sums  are  planned  for  activities 
relating  to  the  poUution  of  land,  for  example, 
from  mine  drainage,  nutriente.  pestlddee, 
and  other  substances.  Moat  of  these  funds 
wUl  be  for  reeearch. 

Altogether,  outlays  for  theee  programs  In 
fiscal  1971  are  estimated  at  approximately 
•l.a  bUllon.  In  flseal  1973,  outlays  for  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement  activltlee  are 
expected  to  rise  by  a  large  percentage  amount 
(71  per  cent)  but  In  abecdute  terms  only  by 
$838  mUUon.  Budget  authority  for  thaae 
programs  so  far  baa  been  considerably  great- 
V  than  outlays.  To  some  extent,  theee  low 
expenditure  figures  reflect  difllcultica  In 
starting  up  programs,  and  perhape  there  have 
been  dlfflciUties  in  the  original  drafting  of 
some  of  the  eq>endlture  provisions.  But, 
whatever  the  explanation,  budget  authority 
for  p<Mlutlon  contr«d  In  1973  wlU  Increase 
rather  slgniflcantly — ^trom  an  estimated  $1.8 
billion  in  fiscal  1971  to  $3.1  in  fiscal  1973. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  theee  budget  obligations 
sre  spread  over  a  number  of  years  in  the 
future,  and  tbe  amounte  are  relatively  smaU. 

WATXB   POLLtmON    STAMSAaDS 

As  of  thto  date,  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1973  has  not  been  passed,  and 
there  are  at  least  two  major  alternative  pro- 
grams being  considered  by  Oongrees.  How- 
ever, there  to  a  significant  departure  from 
previous  policy  in  the  Administration's  new 
propoeal  fc»-  water  treatment  plante.  From 
iO  to  eo  per  cent  at  the  cost  of  waste  dto- 
posal  to  apparently  directly  traceable  to  in- 
dustrial users,  and  new  propoeals  would  re- 
quire communities  rscelvlng  waste  treat- 
ment grante  to  recover  from  industrial  users 
that  portion  of  project  coete  that  to  aUocable 
to  tbe  treatment  of  the  specific  oooqiany's 
waste.  In  other  words,  there  would  be  a  user 
charge  assoototed  with  waste  trsatmuit,  and 
Industriee  would  have  a  direct  incentive  to 
eoonomlae  in  their  use  of  water.  Thto  oleariy 
differs  from  past  p<dlcles  wlileh  relied  on 
enforcement  of  water  standards  through 
Judicial  procedures,  wMch  could  result  in 
long  delays  and  often  were  limited  to  a  few 
conspicuous  violaton. 

Far  the  last  IM  dsoadea,  the  central  theme 
at  FMlaral  Oovemmant  policy  in  ttUs  area 
baa  bean  that  most  pcdlutlon  control  muat  be 
sffeetad  by  Industiy.  In  1866.  Oongrass 
amended  the  IMaral  WMar  FoUutkm  Can- 
tm  Aot  aad  tatttetad  Fsdatal  efforte  to  aa- 
teblMi  water  qosU^  stendarda  and  to  an- 
fotoe  thaok  Mdaral  InvolvaaMnt  grew  slowly, 
but  the  IMS  Water  QoaUty  Aet  provided 
uparTlaton  In  the  astaUlahment  of 
qaiOtty  ataadards  on  all  lotetwtasa 
ways.  Aa  lagMatlon  now  stands,  Fsd- 
«nd  water  poUution  eontrol  to  bMed  on  the 


iaqiiliad  davetopnant  by  eaeli  Btate  eg  ^ 
quality  stsnilards  tot  aaoti  taSMeta 
atream,  or  ooaatal  area  wtthiB  Ite  Jurtadletlon. 
Provtoloa  la  mad*  for  VMatal  and  State  nego. 
ttattons  oa  tba  problaea  aad  Judlotal  snforoa- 
maat  at  tha  agvaed  tip*^n  atandarda  agalnat 
pcUutOTB.  To  meat  thaae  standaidi,  ladustcy 
has  already  tnvastad  Iai«»  soma  at  capMal. 
11m  praaant  atnicUire  of  lagWattnsi  and  Uf 
at  avaUahla  govaraaMnt 
r.  that  tba  balk  oC  the 
eSort  wfll  bave  to  wmttrine  to  ba  mads  with- 
out flnaimlal  aaalBtanda  from  g"*— ""i^**** 


Tlieaa  new  tavestmsnt  raqulramanta  wlU 
f  oUow  a  heavy  votoma  at  lavastmant  activity 
by  Amailean  Industry.  In  tba  1900^.  the 
growth  m  real  private  buatnaaa  tavestment 
ootlaya  was  parttooiaity  rapid,  avenging 
abovt  6.0  par  cant  annuaUy— ^rcU  abova  ttia 
2.7  par  oant  annual  aipanalrm  during  the 
IseOlL  X&  18T0,  real  plant  and  aqulpiuent 
expeodtturaa  dseiliia(l--partly  baoause  of  tba 
general  eoonomlo  alowdown  and  partly  be- 
cause or  the  lagged  affeeta  of  monetary  re- 
atralnt  In  1808.  Daring  tbe  next  few  yeara. 
wa  eqieet  outlays  to  e^>and  again  at  a  taMy 
rapid  paoa.  If  loag-tatm  capital  maiketo  re- 
main favorable  aad  If  tnvastmant  and  de- 
predation aUowaaoaa  are  made  mora  UbaraL 
In  addition.  If  tba  Invastmant  tax  oredit 
were  to  ba  re-enacted.  It  too  would  provlda 
induoement  to  expand  durabte  equipment 
investment. 

More  genaraUy,  however,  part  of  the  unus- 
usUy  large  volume  of  investment  in  recent 
yeara  to  undoubtedly  attributable  tp  infla- 
tlonary  peychology.  Ttia  rapid  rlee  in  tbe 
prices  of  plant  and  equipment  (e^iacially  in 
construction  ooste)  caused  builnses  to  push 
ahead  with  new  programa  even  when  the 
need  for  theee  facllltlee  was  not  immediately 
urgent  to  meet  current  demand.  As  price 
Increases  moderate,  thto  source  of  stimu- 
lus to  Investment  should  fade  ecnewliat.  but 
it  WlU  probably  be  quite  eonw  time  t>efore 
buslneesinan  completely  forget  present  in- 
flationary ocmditlons  and  the  pressure  of 
rapidly  rising  unit  coste  Moreover,  strong 
consumer  demand  (6q>eciaUy  for  durables 
with  their  greater  o^tal  investment  re- 
qulremente) ,  the  eiq)ected  demand  from  the 
piiblic  aector  (particularly  from  urban  trans- 
portetlon  systems),  and  requlremente  for 
changes  in  the  production  process  to  keep  up 
with  accelerating  technological  advances  wlU 
undoubtedly  generate  large  capital  requlre- 
mente. 

Oonsequantly,  additiODal  inveetment  to 
curtaU  poUution  of  tbe  environment  wUl  add 
Importantly  to  already  large  capital  outlays 
by  private  businaas.  One  recent  survey  ssti- 
matee  tlutt  investment  in  poUutl<m^ontrol 
activities  by  American  companlea  thto  year 
wiU  rise  by  46  per  cent  over  last  year,  to  a 
total  of  $S.6  billion — or  4.4  per  cent  of  total 
capital  inveetment  in  the  36  industriee  aur- 
veyed  compared  to  3.1  per  cent  last  year.  To 
meet  legal  standards  set  up  as  of  last  Jan- 
uary, It  to  sstlmated  that,  from  the  end  of 
last  year  through  the  mld-1970's,  it  wiU  take 
a  cumutotlve  total  of  more  than  $18  blUlon — 
and  it  to  poasible  that  stamterds  wlU  be  stif- 
fened further  in  the  years  ahead.  Seven  in- 
dustries WiU  pn^bably  have  to  spend  more 
tlum  II  biUion  ^>leoe,  with  aiectrto  uttUtles 
being  hardest  hit  with  an  estimated  clean- 
up blU  of  SS.a  bUUon.  ■eetrio  utiUtlea  plan 
to  spend  $679  million  Uito  year,  compared 
with  only  $137  miUion  In  1866. 

ALiaaif  ATivx  APPaoACHxa  tn  assbssino  poixu- 
noM  ABATXiaafT  costs 
Tbe  above  outUys  are  obviously  large,  and 
they  should  make  a  slgnlflcant  inqiaot  on  in- 
dustry's capacity  to  cope  with  poUutlan. 
However,  an  ecoiK>mlst  would  want  to  poae 
a  number  of  specific  queeUons  in  order  to 
make  a  fairly  good  ssseesment  of  the  prob- 
able coeto  of  Uie  Inveetment  neosasary  to 
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meei  the  more  stftagant  poUntlon  atandarda. 
I  addreesed  each  a  list  cf  questions  to  npra- 
sentattves  in  two  Indnstriss  (steel  and  Okac- 
trlc  power  generation) ,  and  they  ware  hope- 
ful of  rtepnndlng  In  time  to  permit  an  anal- 
ysto  of  the  replies  in  coimection  with  tlwies 
remarks.  Unfortunately,  tbe  anawan  were  not 
avaUable. 

In  the  abeence  of  such  data.  I  decided  to 
try  a  different  approach  to  obtain  an  assess- 
ment of  the  implications  of  fHtn^HT^^  f^ 
greatw  proportion  of  private  inveatment  to 
control  pollution.  For  thto  purpoae.  I  reUed 
on  the  Federal  neeerve  Board's  staff  and  tbe 
modem,  computer-baaed  eoonometrte  model 
which  tbe  staff  has  had  In  operation  during 
the  last  few  yeaia.^  BssentlaUy.  I  wanted  to 
know  what  would  be  the  general  eoonomlo 
impact — both  direct  and  indirect — of  de- 
voting a  larger  share  of  busineee  Inveetment 
in  plant  and  equipment  to  poUutUm  abate- 
ment. To  answer  ttus  queetlon,  it  was  first 
necessary  to  bave  an  indication  of  the  con- 
toun  of  inveetment  and  the  level  and  com- 
poeittan  of  OMP  In  tbe  abeence  of  special 
efforte  to  change  tbe  configuration  of  Invest- 
ntent  spending.  Using  the  Board's  eooncmet- 
rlc  model,  a  "base  projeetton"  of  real 
QNF — and  Ito  principal  oomponente  in 
1975 — was  prepared.*  The  reeulte  (in  oonstant 
1958  dollars)  are  shown  in  the  attached 
table. 

Aocordlng  to  theee  estUnatea,  zaal  OMP 
might  rlee  from  $734  blllloa  in  1970  to  8888 
billion  in  1876.  PiDduosrs'  daraUaa  equip- 
ment (the  moat  likely  jdaoa  wbara  ootlays 
for  poUution  abatemstnt  wouM  ba  lagMarad) 
ml^t  be  in-  tbe  nelgbbortkood  of  8884  ba- 
llon, rapreaanlliig  about  7 J  par  oant  of  OHP. 
compared  wltb  866a  bUlion  aad  7.7  par  cant 
of  OMP  In  1870.  Bxpendlturee  on  preduoeta' 
structurea  (mainly  plant  and  other  nonrHt- 
rtenttal  atructuraa)  would  appraximato  838.7 
bUlion,  alightly  more  than  in  1970.  and  equiv- 
alent to  3.9  per  cent  of  total  on4>nt.  Baal- 
dentlal  construction  expendltoras  might 
amount  to  $34.7  bUllon  ooBopanA  wltb  $»£. 
claiming  the  same  share  of  total  outwit  (SA 
per  cent)  in  both  1970  and  1976.  Thto  pat- 
tern of  private  Inveateasnt  and  the  ovaraU 
structure  of  ONP  asaoilated  with  It  aboold 
be  kept  In  mind:  wltboat  a  conscious  ef- 
fort to  modify  tbe  flow  of  investment,  we 
mi^t  expect  to  eee  a  slightly  smaUsr  propor- 
tion of  our  real  reeourow  devoted  to  capital 
accumulation  in  tbe  private  aector,  and  tbe 
Increase  in  investment  in  lOant  and  equip- 
ment would  aocotmt  for  about  6  per  cent 
of  the  rise  In  real  output  between  1870  and 
1976. 

OMIT  coara  wouui  bibb 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  tlie  effeeto 
of  ralalng  the  levd  of  Inveetment  to  cope 
with  poUution.  It  waa  nitiimwl  InitlaUy  that 
pcdlutlon  control  devlcea  are  added  to  new 
equipment  purcbaaea  but  that  old  aqulpoMnt 
to  not  altered.  Oreater  invwstmant  In  poQu- 
tion  control  equipment  would  inereaae  the 
amount  of  ci4>ital  required  per  unit  of  out- 
put * — because  no  increase  In  produetkm  ca- 
pacity would  be  aaaoclated  with  a  man  «k- 
penslve — but  lees  poUuting— production 
process.  The  result  of  thto  second  exercise  to 
labeled  "new  equipment  projection"  In  tbe 
table. 


>  The  model  was  devtf  oped  with  the  tech- 
nical asslstenoe  of  economiste  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvanto. 

'Key  assumptions  underlying  the  exer- 
cise were  that  tax  retee  were  unchanged 
and  that  reeources  were  fuUy  utlllaed.  with 
unemployment  in  the  neigm>artMod  of  4  per 
cent  in  1975. 

'Kconomlste  refer  to  the  capital  required 
per  unit  of  on^rat  as  tbe  "tepttal-oo^nit 
ratio".  It  waa  aamimart  that  the  poUntloB 
control  devloea  add  5  per  cent  to  tba  cost  of 
a  unit  of  produoen*  durable  equlpmaBt. 
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ta  tbl»  vtofteUaa,  nal  OUP  might  rlae  to 
«•!•  MlUoa  In  um  with  inwtmmt  In  pit>- 
(toMn*  daabte  aqiit|«inant  at  9»A  bUUon. 
Msoontlnv  for  74  par  eant  at  total  output.* 
Pnsonat  ooBBumptloa  wipaiidttuiaa  would 
ba  iMid  to  pnportlaaaUy  laa  ttaan  in  1970. 
644  par  oant  at  OMP  ooaoqiiaiad  to  664.  Pzo- 
duoan'  strueturaa  and  raaldantal  oanatruo- 
tlon  alao  nouUI  ba  taald  to  ptoportUnally 
■mallar  aharaa  off  total  ou^ut  than  In  1070 
••  mora  InvKtmant  la  ahlftad  to  naw  poUu- 
tlon  abaMBMBt  aqulpmant.  Ttaa  unamploy- 
mant  rata,  hoiMvar,  irould  dzop  aofaatantlally 
balow  Om  4  par  oant  lartii.  and  the  praaauia 
on  prtoaa  and  Intoraat  rataa  voiUd  ba  In- 
cnaaad  algntfteantly. 

TIM  llnid  atap  In  tha  anreiaa  waa  to  aaU- 
mato  tha  aflaat  of  ratalnf  tha  laral  of  Invaat- 
mant  to  aoopa  with  pollution  In  both  now 
aqulpmant  and  tha  ocat  of  upgrading  aqulp> 
mant  alraady  In  plaoa.  It  waa  aiiniart  that 
rrttabUltatlon  of  tha  Old  atoA  of  produoaaa* 
durabla  aqulpmant  would  ooat  69  bOllon  a 
year  tram  1071  through  ivn.* 

Tha  raaultti^  p>o]aatad  aMP  (labalad  -xt^ 
gradrng"  in  «ba  atTaahad  tahla)  waa  6887  tatt- 
lion,  naafly  664  bilUon  laaa  than  tha  baaa 
paojactlon  (wlttKHit  ^Mslal  antl-pOIlutlon 
eirmta)  and  681  bBUon  lam  than  tha  pro- 
JaeCtcai  for  IniualmuiH  In  naw  aqulpmant 
proTMad  with  poUution  oontrol  dafneaa.  Aa 
axpactad,  produowa'  durabla  aqulpmant.  at 
6704  bnuon  In  1878,  alalmart  aa  evan  graatar 
Bhara  at  total  OHP  (8  par  eaat)  than  with 
atthar  of  tha  other  projactlona.  whtta  plant 
bald  tha  aama  zalattlTa  ahara.  Tha  tneraaaa 
in  liiimliiiaiit  aaoountad  ftv  10  par  omt  at 
tha  Ittoraaaa  In  OMP  tram  1970  to  1978.  m 
addition,  althcmgh  thay  aooountad  tbr  a 
■UgMly  graatar  proportion  of  tha  total  (664 
par  oaot).  paraonal  oonaumptlon  azpaindl- 
turea  wara  lower  than  in  tha  other  orojae- 
tlooa,  amounting  to  6088  billion  In   1978. 


EXIXNSIQNS  OF  KIMARKS 


In  tha  baaa  proJaoOOB.  Hm 

rata  hald  at  tha  aama  laeal  aa  tha*  at 
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poUutton 
taraat  ratw  ram  only  nightly. 

Tha  moat  dtatorMog  af^Mot  o<  tUB 
la  tha  projaotad  aCaet  on  prleaa. 
maaanad  by  tha  OMP  (Mlaiar  b«an  to 
mom  lapMly  wtth  tha  addlttanal 
in  pnllwttnn  aontraL  Thla.  at 

tha  whole  qoarttoB  oC  national 

a  fuUar  aat  of  aoalal  aaoounta.  In  a  wy  Ubp 
portant  aanm.  when  w*  add  to  the  ooat  at 
alaotrlolty,  for  eiampla,  by  t«-«-*f«»g  upon 
putting  a  ooat  on  tha  uaa  of  natural  raaourom 
aueb  aa  water  and  air.  wa  are  adding  to  aoeUl 
ooata.  ainoa  our  tradltloaal  iiuiamna  at  ooat 
cannot  aaaQy  be  adjuatad  tor  environmantal 
mTlnga.  the  atandacd  prloe  «TMf»^tf  will  con- 
tinue to  reglBtar  Inereaaaa. 

Zn  Bummazy,  tha  Ineraaaa  In  praduoan' 
duTmbla  IniiMliiiainl  for  poii^rt««M|i  ooatral  waa 
puKhaaed  at  the  ooat  at  alight  radnctlona  In 
ezpendltuzaa  for  plant  and  raaldantlal  boua- 
Ing.  and  alaable  drape  In  peiaonal  oonaunm- 
tlon  and  total  OMP. 


oovGLUDma 


avaxiDifa 


*A  ten-year  atmulatlon  Indtcatae  that  real 
OMP  In  the  "new  equipment"  projection  will 
drop  betow  tbe  lertf  tor  the  "bam  projec- 
tion" In  about  aatan  yaara,  oompared  wltb 
9%  yean  for  the  projection  illecumed  below. 

■Thla  aaaumptlon  appean  oonaletent  with 
reaulta    of    tbe    Induatry    surrey    dted    on 


Befora  oloalng  theee  maifta,  I  want  to 
emphaatae  again  that  Z  peraooaUy  ahara  the 
ooooanx  being  nipumed  Hirmaelnglj  (eq>e- 
daUy  by  young  people)  over  the  quattty  of 
our  eavlroBmeBt.  Portunatoly,  the  handful 
of  crltlcB  (and  It  la  good  that  there  ara  ao 
few)  who  try  to  mlnlmlae  tbe  aartouanees 
ct  the  poUutlrai  proMun  have  not  been  aUe 
to  divert  attentKm  fnm  the  genuine  threat 
that  ecnfroott  ua.  BopefuUy.  tram  now  on, 
we  will  InsUt  that  oonalderatlon  of  euTl- 
ronmental  eonaequatcee  be  placed  high  on 
the  agenda  of  any  reeource  derdopment 
projeeti — wheth«r  public  or  prlTate.  We  can 
no  longer  defend  a  acheme  elmply  becauae 
it  will  expand  the  supply  of  energy,  mereaae 
the  airallabUlty  of  building  material,  reduce 
transportation  coats,  or  In  other  ways  add  to 
tbe  material  walfara  of  our  dtlaens.  Tbe 
coats  to  the  euTlronment  must  also  be  add«l 
In  the  calculus  of  decisions. 

On  the  other  band.  I  certainly  would  not 
stand  with  that  small  band  of  intolerant  men 


and  women  (and  bare  also  It  la  good  that 
than  ara  ao  few)  who  would  eo  elevate  en- 
vironmental conoena  that  we  would  be  vir- 
tually precluded  tram  ualng  our  eoonomlo 
and  natural  raeouzoee  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  to  apvu  the 
growth  of  dapreaaed  rsgtona,  or  to  eaae  the 
plight  of  our  oltlea.  In  aU  of  thsae  araas. 
too.  we  ara  still  faced  with  a  long  agenda 
ctf  unflnlahert  tasks.  Tbey  al«>  have  large 
and  legitimate  olalma  which  must  be  hon- 
ored through  the  allocation  of  a  greater  shan 
of  our  real  reaourcea. 

So.  I  am  left  In  the  middle.  I  see  a  basic 
conflict  among  competing  goals,  and  a  short- 
fall In  the  means  to  satisfy  them  all.  And  we 
cannot  afford  the  lllualon  of  believing  that 
we  can:  deq>lto  our  obvious  affluence  as  a 
nation,  we  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce enough  so  that  households  can  maxi- 
mize their  consimiptlon  (while  Tninimi»«T^g 
taxea) ;  ao  that  an  adequate  volume  of  hous- 
ing can  be  built;  so  that  business  can  expand 
their  production  facilities  at  a  muriwii^ni 
rate  (and  also  make  tbe  Investment  needed 
to  abate  pollution);  so  that  governments 
can  meet  the  Increasing  demand  for  public 
aervicea  (while  tax  revenues  lag  behind 
spending) .  Instead,  I  see  the  need  for  all  of 
us  to  exercise  the  critical  Judgment  and 
make  the  bard  choices  which  seek  a  reason- 
able  balance  between  our  bopea  and  poa- 
sibilitiee. 

In  short,  some  things  must  be  left  undone; 
some  goals  must  remain  beyond  our  grasp^ 
at  least  for  the  time  being.  And  some  com- 
mon alms  mxLst  be  pursued — despite  the  cost 
and  pain  to  some  of  xis  individually.  Put 
another  way — ^perhaps  an  old  fashioned 
way — then  are  still  many  sacriflces  ahead. 

With  respect  to  pollution  abatement  alone, 
the  Issue  can  be  steted  succinctly:  in  the 
next  four  or  five  years,  it  wiU  take  alx>ut  10 
per  cent  of  our  net  increase  in  tbe  nation's 
real  output  (or  roughly  616  billion  in  real 
terms,  baaed  on  1958  dollars)  to  finance  the 
capital  Investment  necessary  to  check  pollu- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  however,  it  might  also 
place  a  substantial  drag  on  the  continued 
improvement  in  the  material  conditions  of 
our  Uvea. 

HOW  many  of  ua  ara  willing  to  pay  this 
price? 
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REVOKE  ABSURD  TRADE  BAN 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OV   fiaUlMlA 

IN  TBI  8KNATS  OP  TBS  TTMITKD  STATK8 

Mondav,  August  2.  1971 

Mr.  BYBD  of  Virginia.  Ur.  Preetdeot. 
the  UmA,  CXilo.  News  of  July  IS  Included 


an  excellent  article  entitled  "Revoke 
Absurd  Ttaile  Ban."  written  by  ocdum- 
nlst  Anthony  Hanlgan.  I  aslc  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  In 
the  BKtenslans  at  Remarts. 

Tile  editor  of  the  Lima,  Ohio,  News  is 
Tom  Mullen. 

Thfere  being  no  obJeetioD.  the  article 
was  ordttTBd  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 
as  follows: 


Rxvoaix  Absuxd  I^adk  Bax 
(By  Anthony  Barrlgan) 

When  tha  Nixon  admlnlatoatlon  entered 
offloe.  soma  of  Ite  supportan  assumed  that 
one  of  tha  foreign  policy  movea  would  be  to 
revoke  the  abaurd  and  hurtful  ban  on  trade 
with  Bhodeala  that  tha  Jbhnaom  admliHt- 
tratlon  Instituted.  Unfortunately.  President 
Nixon  thus  far  has  failed  to  revoke  tbe 
esBoutlve  order  under  which  the  ban  was 
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In  Oongreas,  however,  efforto  ara  imder  way 
to  eliminate  the  trade  sanctions  which  are 
injurious  to  the  United  States.  Sen.  Harry  F. 
Byrd  Jr.  of  Virginia  and  UjS.  Rep.  James 
Collins  of  Texas  have  introduced  bills  (S. 
1404  and  HJt.  544S)  to  allow  Importetton  of 
vitally  needed  chromiiun  ore  from  Bhodeala. 

At  the  moment — because  of  the  ban  on 
trade — the  UjB.  is  buying  Ite  chrome  ora 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  at  a  higher  price 
than  Rhodeslan  ora  sells  for  on  the  world 
market.  Thus  the  Sovlete  control  America's 
access  to  a  strategic  metal.  In  the  long  run, 
the  United  Stetes  must  regain  access  to 
Bbodeslan  supplies  of  chromium  ora  liuts- 
much  as  Rhodesia  has  most  of  the  woiid's 
supply  of  the  metal. 

Nixon  administration  action  to  discard 
tbe  ban  on  trade  with  Riiodesla  is  long  over- 
due. Certainly,  if  the  administration  can  ad- 
vocate increased  trade  with  Conununist 
China — an  avowed  enemy  of  the  UjS. — ^trade 
wltb  independent  Rhodeala,  an  anti-Commu- 
nist country,  must  be  viewed  aa  acoepteble. 

The  Johnson  administration's  impoaition 
of  a  trade  ban  was  the  result  of  preasure 
from  the  socialist  government  in  power  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  1960s.  Today,  however, 
a  Conservative  government  holds  office  in 
Britein  and  is  ending  the  socialiste'  policy  of 
antagonism  toward  European-led  govern- 
ments in  Africa,  me  Labor  Party's  pressures 
against  Rhodesia,  for  example,  only  en- 
couraged that  new  nation  to  develop  ite  in- 
dustries and  end  ite  traditional  reliance  on 
bilateral  trade  with  Britein. 

Prof.  David  N.  Rowe  of  Yale  Unlveralty 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Rhodesia 
and  reported  some  of  his  conclusions  In  the 
New  York  Times.  His  principal  conclusion 
was  that  "in  concert  with  Britain  we  should 
begin  to  accept  Rhodeslan  independence  as 
a  fact,  and  act  accordingly." 

Dr.  Rowe,  who  is  a  specialist  In  African 
affairs,  also  noted  the  progressive  economic 
developmente  in  Rhodesia,  saying  that 
"manufactiirlng  has  grown,  generally  to  sup- 
ply consumer  wante  previously  supplied  from 
abroad." 

At  a  time  when  the  VS.  is  under  severe 
fiscal  pressure,  it  has  need  for  seeking  new 
trade  links  with  friendly  countries  such  as 
Rhodesia.  Moreover,  Americans  should  rec- 
ognize that  Southern  Africa  Is  destined  to 
develop  rapidly  in  the  remaining  years  of 
this  century.  Experte  report  that  major  oil 
fields  will  be  opened  on  the  Mozambique 
cpast  adjacent  to  Rhodesia.  South  Africa, 
where  American  companies  have  approxi- 
mately $700  million  invested,  is  an  increas- 
ingly prosp>ero\js  country. 

The  United  Stetes  has  a  great  opportxmity 
to  share  in  the  development  and  resulting 
prosperity  in  Southern  Africa  if  sensible 
trade  and  foreign  policies  are  instituted. 
Congressional  approval  of  the  important 
Byrd-Colllns  bills  would  be  a  constructive 
step  in  this  direction. 

But  the  White  House  sho\ildn't  wait  for 
action  in  the  Congress.  By  Issuing  new  execu- 
tive orders  revoking  the  ban  on  trade  with 
Rhodesia,  Nixon  could  assure  the  U.S.  access 
to  a  strategic  metal  and  give  a  needed  boost 
to  tbe  American  economy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

made  in  the  Chicago  WBBM.  channel 
2,  editorial  of  July  19. 

Personally,  I  shai«  the  concern  ex- 
pressed in  this  editorial  <»  the  need  to 
approach  summit  conferences  with  great 
care. 

My  own  interpretation  is  that  Dr.  Kis- 
singer has  nailed  down  most  of  the  points 
that  will  be  discussed  by  the  President 
and  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  the  President  travel- 
ing to  Peking,  nor  of  the  Reds  receiving 
him,  if  the  situation  in  Indochina  has 
not  been  almost  totally  resolved. 

Sharing  as  I  do,  however,  the  basic 
cautious  approach  to  the  President's 
planned  trip  and  recognizing  tlie  tragic 
history  of  performances  at  summit  meet- 
ings by  previous  American  Presidents,  I 
believe  this  editorial  is  a  solid  commen- 
tary on  the  situation. 

The  editorial  follows: 
PKxsmxMT  Nixon's  PijurNXD  Vmrr  to  CHDrA 

Tbe  President  has  aaked  the  leaders  of 
Congress  for  "restraint"  concerning  his  plan- 
ned trip  to  tbe  People's  Republic  of  China. 

We  agree  there  is  a  need  for  restraint — 
restraint  of  expectetlons.  We  should  not  ex- 
pect too  much  from  this  visit.  We  have  had 
sximmit  meetings  before — at  Munich,  Te- 
heran, Yalte,  Potsdam.  Camp  David,  Vienna. 
They  did  not  always  solve  problems — some- 
times they  created  them. 

However,  we  strongly  endotse  this  dramatic 
move  by  the  President  to  open  solid  com- 
munications with  the  People's  Itepublic 
of  China.  We  believe  the  United  States 
should  recognize  that  huge  nation.  The 
People's  Republic  should,  in  turn,  be  ad- 
mitted to  tbe  United  Nations. 

But  we  do  not  expect  tbe  presidential  visit 
will  magically  erase  the  suspension  and  ani- 
mosity here  toward  the  People's  Republic, 
which  have  developed  for  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  residual  counter-ani- 
mosity and  suspicion  within  the  People's  Re- 
public will  not  disappear  overnight. 

We  hope  the  estebllahment  of  good  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  will  accom- 
pany a  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war.  But 
they  may  be  separate  actions. 

Friendship  with  China  could  remove  the 
fear  which  has  motivated  so  much  of  our 
Asiatic  policy  for  over  twenty  years — that 
aU  of  Southeast  Asia  will  fall  under  the 
Communist  Chinese  orbit  and  threaten  us. 
This  had  been  a  barrier  to  the  end  of  con- 
flict 

But  again  we  caution  against  overreacting 
to  the  President's  planned  trip — as  though 
this  is  a  sporte  event  which  calls  for  cheers 
or  jeers.  Let  us  be  restrained  and  hopeful. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PLANNED 
VISIT  TO  CHINA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  XLUNOZB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSE:i.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ia 
obvious  that  too  much  speculation  over 
the  President's  trip  to  Peking  will  com- 
plicate the  visit.  This  point  was  well 
CXVn 1837— Part  22 
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IL  Nlxon'a  plannad  vlalt  to  Peking.  Bad 
China. 

The  committee  baa  drawn  up  a  set  of  aeven 
quaatlona  which  it  hopes  the  President  will 
put  to  Bed  China's  Premier  Cbou  En-lal  when 
the  twain  meet  face  to  face. 

We  find  these  questions  ao  UlumlnatUig 
and  provocative  of  thought  that  we  print 
them  in  full: 

1 — When  will  you  release  the  American 
servicemen  whom  you  have  held  as  prisoners 
for  as  long  as  30  yean? 

2 — Do  you  now  accept  the  United  Nattons 
dealgnatlon  of  Communist  China  as  the  ag- 
gressor in  the  Korean  War? 

3 — Do  you  now  concede  that  you  committed 
genocide  (deUberate  extermination  of  a  na- 
tional or  racial  group]  in  your  invasion  of 
Tibet  as  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurlste  In  Geneva  baa  so  stated? 

4 — Do  you  admit  that  you  ara  reaponslbla 
for  the  deaths  of  thouaanrta  of  American 
servicemen  in  Vietnam  through  your  supply- 
ing most  of  the  small  arms  and  ammunition 
to  the  Viet  Cong? 

5 — Will  you  now  apologize  to  my  country 
and  to  me  personaUy  for  describing  me  as  a 
"chief  butcher"  and  an  "arch  criminal"  in 
your  official  publications? 

6 — Are  you  now  prepared  to  al>andon  Mao 
Tse-tung's  philosophy  that  political  power 
grows  out  of  tbe  barrel  of  a  gun? 

7 — Do  you  still  believe  that  the  UJS.  la  an 
"in4>eriallst  aggressor"  and  is  surroimded  by 
"running  dogs"? 

Take  'em  away,  Mr.  President,  and  let's  see 
Cbou  wriggle  olf  those  seven  hooks  if  he  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  seven  questions  de- 
mand answers  before  Red  China  is  even 
considered  for  admlssitm  to  the  United 
Nations. 


THE  COMMITTEE  OP  ONE  MILLION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NXW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  following  interest- 
ing editorial  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Sunday  News  yesterday.  It 
sets  forth  my  views  with  regard  to  Red 
Communist  China. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thx  Commxtteb  or  Onx  Mhxion 

Against  the  Admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  NaUons  (Suite  600,  1735 
DeSalea  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036; 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd,  chairman)  is  reacting  In 
an  Interesting  faahlon  to  President  Blehard 


REFUTINO  DR.  STERNQLASS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cAuroaiOA 
Q)  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2.  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recmt 
years,  the  press  has  given  wide  coverage 
to  the  sensational  charges  of  Dr.  Ernest 
J.  Stemglass,  professor  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  that  the  ncnmal  operation 
of  nuclear  powerplants  results  in  an  in- 
crease in  infant  mortality. 

Far  less  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
scientific  community  which  refutes  his 
data. 

It  is  significant,  I  believe,  that  the 
president  and  13  past  presidents  of  the 
Health  Physics  Society  have  issued  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Stem- 
glass's  contentions  axe  without  scientific 
foundation. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  include  the  Health  Physics  Society 
statement  in  the  Ricord  : 
Staixmxnt  bt  thx  PREsnmrr  and  Past  Pkxs- 

n>KNT8    or    THX    HXALTH     PHY81C8    SOCBTT 
WrrH     RXGABO     TO     PaXSEXTATIOIf     BT     Da. 

EamsT  J.  SrxRNGLAsa,  Jult  14.  1071 
On  the  third  such  occasion  since  1068,  Dr. 
Emeat  J.  Stemglass  has,  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing ot  the  Health  Physics  Society,  presented 
a  p«4)er  in  which  he  associates  an  increase 
in  Infant  mortality  with  low  levels  of  radia- 
tion exposure.  The  material  contained  In  Dr. 
Stemglass'  paper  has  also  been  presented 
publicly  at  other  occasions  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  His  allegations,  made  in  sev- 
eral forms,  have  in  each  instance  been  an- 
alysed by  sdentlste,  physicians,  and  blo- 
stetlstlclans  in  the  Pederal  go'vamment,  In 
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tadtndtMl  StetM  tbmt  ttmim  bMn  biToHad  in 
Ills  r^orta,  and  by  qtuOlted  aetontlsta  In 
otlur  oountrtM. 

Wltboot  aaoapUoo,  tbie  aganolM  and 
adentlBto  hMn  ooneindad  that  Dr.  StsmgUH' 
arguBMnto  an  not  Bobatantlatad  by  tbe  data 
he  praaantB.  Tbe  United  Statee  PobUe  Health 
Serrloe,  tbe  KaTtramnental  Proteotlon  Agen- 
cy, tbe  BUtee  of  New  York,  PennsylTanla. 
Ulfthlgan  and  nUnate  have  tanied  fbnnal  i«- 
porta  In  rebuttal  at  Or.  StemglaaB*  argu- 
OMnts.  We,  tbe  Prealdent  and  Paat  Piealdenta 
at  tbe  HMlth  FbyHfla  Society,  do  not  aoiee 
with  tbe  claim  of  Dr.  Staraclaas  that  he  baa 
ahown  that  radlatton  expoanre  from  nuclear 
power  operations  baa  reaulted  In  an  inczvaae 
In  Infant  mortality. 

H.  L.  Andrews,  Unlvetstty  of  Boobeater. 

W.  D.  OUiM^  (Betlred) . 

F.  P.  Oowan.  Brookbavan  NatL  Laboratory. 

Btorrin  BUenbiid,  New  Tork  University 

W.  T.  Bam  Jr.,  University  of  Vliginla. ' 

John  B.  Boran,  UA  Atomic  Bnercy  Oom- 

Wright  H.  Tisngham,  Los  Alamos  Sdentlflo 
Laboratory. 

J.  8.  Langhlln,  Sloan-Ketteilng  Manorial 

HospttaL 
K.  Z.  Morgan,  Oak  Ridge  NaU.  Lab 
Claire    C.    Palmlter,    VS.    Envlronniental 

Protection  Agency. 

C.  M.  Patterson.  Savannah  Blver  Labora- 
tory. 

Walter  8.  Snyder.  Oak  Ridge  NaU.  Lab. 
J.  Newell  Stannard,  University  of  Boches- 

L^  S.  Taylor.  Natl.  CSonncU  on  Badlatlon 
Proteotlon. 


REVENUE      SHARINO     AND     CIVIL 
RIOHT8 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOTnazAHA 

IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  BKPBBBENTATIVK 

Mondav.  Augtut  2,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  rhetoric  about  the 
President's  proposed  revenue-sharing 
programs.  Most  of  the  talk  has  been 
inten^eted  by  most  of  the  talkers  with 
an  interpretation  that  was  most  favor- 
able to  them  or  their  way  of  thinking. 

Despite  the  reassurance  that  Federal 
revenue  sharing  with  the  State  and  local 
governments  was  not  to  have  any  strings 
attached,  those  who  have  watched  the 
deterioraUon  of  the  educaUonal  system, 
the  State  welfare  programs.  National 
Guard,  and  other  State  agencies  which 
receive  Federal  funds,  knew  that  with 
Federal  funds  must  come  Federal  con- 
trol. 

Certainly  any  skeptic  should  have  his 
doubts  removed  upon  receiving  the  Civil 
Rights  Requirements  Guidelines  from 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
All  revenue-sharing  programs  are  to  re- 
main under  the  supervision  of  the  Cwa- 
mission  on  Civil  Rights,  and  as  the  guide- 
line report  says: 

Commingling  of  revenue  ■h^Hpg  ftmds 
with  tbe  general  funds  of  a  State  would 
make  Impossible  a  "tracing"  of  Federal  funds 
to  speclfle  programs  or  activities.  If.  there- 
^°^-  **»•  nondiscrimination  requlrament 
were  to  apply  to  any  program  or  activity 
flnanced  by  tbe  commln^ed  funds... then 
It  would  have  to  apply  to  aU  funds  «^n^*nded 
by  the  Stat*. 

In  other  words,  and  to  put  it  bluntly 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  IntendB  to 
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use  Federal  revenue-sharing  dollars  as 
seed  money  to  get  control  of  every  State 
and  local  government  operation,  includ- 
ing revenues  raised  by  the  local  subdi- 
vision, which  funds  will  become  federal- 
ized the  minute  the  funds  are  com- 
mingled with  revenue-sharing  moneys. 

last  February  18.  on  page  3260  of  the 
CoHoussioHAL  Rbooko,  I  had  ccnnmented 
on  the  TJJ5.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals decision  affecting  Saw,  Miss.,  hold- 
ing that  a  municipality  must  equally 
spend  its  tax  money  for  each  of  its  citi- 
zens and  throughout  its  neighborhood. 

Atlanta.  Oa.,  has  Just  received  its 
Judicial  ultimatum  that  busing  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance and  it  is  necessary  for  the  ftderal 
bureaucrats  to  rearrange  the  entire  dty, 
including  the  "housing,  planning,  fi- 
nances, rapid  transit,  and  all  other  ex- 
ternal factors  which  vitally  affect  its  role 
in  the  community." 

The  move  by  the  UjS.  Ccnnmission  on 
Civil  Rights  simply  brings  home  the  point 
that  revenue  sharing  with  the  State  and 
local  governments  is  not  intended  to 
strengthen  or  restore  power  to  the  State 
and  local  government  but  is  rather  the 
carrot  dangling  in  front  of  hard-pressed 
ixjUticians  to  surrender  even  more  con- 
trol and  power  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Revenue  sharing,  using  the  peo- 
ple's tax  dollars,  is  now  revealed  as  a  plan 
to  federalize  the  people.  I  had  so  advised 
my  people  of  this  on  March  3,  1971,  in 
the  CoNQussiONAL  Rkcobo  on  oase 
4951.  *^* 

I  insert  a  letter  from  Howard  A.  Gllck- 
stein.  Staff  Director  of  the  UJS.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  his  revenue-sharing 
program — minimum  dvil  rights  require- 
ments, and  several  related  newsdlppings 
in  the  Rccoao  at  this  point: 

UA  Coiociaamir  om  Civn,  Riohts, 

Wa»fiinffton.  D.C. 
Data  RsPBiasMTATivx:  Endoaed  Is  a  memo- 
randum setting  forth  the  dvU  rights  Issuee 
related  to  revenue  sharing,  approved  by  the 
Commission  on  Clvu  Rights  at  Its  last  meet- 
ing. June  16.  1971.  I  beUeve  you  might  be 
Intereeted  In  the  Commission's  assessment 
of  this  important  subject. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  mv 
office.  ' 

Sincerely. 

HOWAKO  A.  QUCKSTKOt. 


Augtist  5,  1971 


[From  the  VS.  Conunlsslon  on  Civil  Rights. 
Washington,  D.C.] 

RSVSN  US-SaABtKO  PXOaKAM — MiKIMUK  CIVIL 

RiORTs  RsQunncxNTs 
nnrnooucnoN 
The  adoption  of  a  general  revenue-sharing 
program  may  well  affect  the  manner  In  which 
the  Federal  Government  carrlee  out  a  nxua- 
ber  of  Its  fimcUona.  It  Is  Imperative,  how- 
over,  that  the  program  not  Interfere  with  the 
ability  of  the  Oovenunent  adequately  to  ful- 
fill two  major  and  closely  related  responsi- 
bilities. The  first  Is  tbe  responsibility  to  en- 
force the  mandate  of  the  ConsUtutlon  that 
racial  or  ethnic  dlscrlmlnaUon  not  occur  In 
the  expenditure  and  the  enjoyment  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  Tbe  second  Is  the  responsibility 
to  carry  forward  the  broad  national  policy  of 
securing  economic  and  sodal  Justice  for  all 
minorities,  and  for  the  disadvantaged  aen- 
erally.  • 

Revenue  sharing  presents  both  potential 
benefits  and  potential  risks  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment'B  obligation  to  discbarge  these 
reeponstbllltles.  This  memorandum  presents 
an  outbiM  of  mHUmal  ""^t^-^'ma  : 


to  assure  that  Oonstttuttonal  raqalnmeata 
and  broad  national  poUoy  objecttvea  are  effeo- 
Uvaly  tmplamanted  In  any  general  revenu». 
sharing  program. 
1.  Applioatkm  of  a  OivU  M^U  Jtemedy  to 

the  Rnemi*  Sharing  Profntm:'na»  VI  at  tim 
Olvu  Btghta  Act  of  10««  provldea  tbat  no  par- 
son la  to  be  subjected  to  dlacrtmlnatlon  un- 
der any  program  or  activity  receiving  FMetal 
finmclaa  asslstsnce.  maamucii  ss  general 
revenue  sharing  Is  mie  form  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance,  the  nnnrtt«wr1m«n|ri-jTm  j^ 
qulrement  of  Title  VI  appllea  to  any  program 
or  acuvlty  assisted  by  general  revenue  shar- 
ing funda.* 

One  of  the  principal  sanctions  available 
to  enforce  Title  VI  conalsta  of  administrative 
proceedings  leading  to  a  cut-off  of  PMeral 
funds.  One  key  question  is:  What  programs 
or  activities  under  a  general  revenue  sharing 
program  would  be  subject  to  the  nondiscrim- 
ination lequlrement  and.  therefore,  also  sub- 
ject to  tbe  sanction  of  fund  cut-off? 

If  tbe  Federal  Oovenunent  Is  to  have  as 
effective  and  practical  meobanlsm  to  oombat 
dlecrlmlnatton  In  State  and  local  aoUvltlaa 
funded  under  the  Federal  revenue  ■>i>Ti»»g 
program.  It  la  neoeesary  tbat  earmarking  of 
the  funds  be  made  mandatory  so  tbat  the 
sanction  of  fund  termination  can  attach  sole- 
ly to  those  programs  or  activities  few  which 
revenue  ati^HTig  tnadm  are  dealgnated.' 

Commingling  of  revenue  hh>h«{-  txaidM 
with  the  general  funds  of  a  State  would 
make  Impossible  a  "tracing"  of  Federal  funds 
to  specific  programs  or  actlvlttee.  If.  there- 
fore, the  nondlecrlmlnation  requirement  were 
to  ^>ply  to  any  program  or  acUvlty  financed 
by  tbe  commingled  funds — as  It  must  If  tbe 
requirement  la  not  to  be  rendered  a  nullity- 
then  It  would  have  to  apply  to  all  funds  ex- 
pended by  tbe  State.  While  appUcaUon  of 
the  Federal  nondiscrimination  requirement 
to  all  State  and  local  programs  or  activities 
would  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  providing 
substantial  Federal  levwage  toward  elimi- 
nating discrimination  on  the  part  of  these 
governmental  bodies,  the  sanction  of  cutting 
off  all  revenue  sharing  funds  from  a  State 
in  tbe  case  of  >itiii^Tntn^t^^i«n  In  a  single  pro- 
gram or  activity  probably  would  be  too  dras- 
tic for  practical  use. 

a.  Other  Federal  Remedlea  for  Noncom- 
pliance vfith  Nonditcrimination  Beqvire- 
menta:  Revenue  sharing  mproscnti  an  Im- 
portant new  form  of  Federal  annlirtanpit  to 
State  and  local  governments.  It  has  far- 
reaching  ramifications.  Thus,  It  Is  of  axtieme 
importance  that  the  nondiscrimination  pro- 
vision be  one  which  has  the  mi^TinniiTn  c^. 
pabllity  to  produce  compliance.  Yet.  experi- 
ence with  Title  VI  enforcement  has  demon- 
strated that  the  fund  termination  sanction 
has  often  proven  to  be  too  inflexible  to  be 
effecUve.  When  this  factor  Is  added  to  the 
previously  mentioned  problems  involved  in 
applying  tbe  fund  cut-off  Tnactiani«T«  to  rev- 
enue shartng  grants,  it  becomes  clear  that 
It  is  neoeaaary  to  estabUsh  a  comprehensive 
and  flexible  range  of  ranedlee,  to  be  used  on 
a  selective  basts. 

(a)  Litigation  by  the  Attomeg  Oeneral:  We 
beUeve  that  as  in  the  case  of  Title  VI.  Utlga- 
tlon  by  the  Attorney  General  Is  a  useful  sup- 
plement to  tbe  sanction  of  fund  cut-off.  As 
the  Commission  pointed  out  In  Its  October 
1970  report,  "The  Federal  ClvU  Rights  Kn- 
forcement  Effort": 

"Recipients  would  know  tbat  not  only 
would  Federal  funds  be  cut  off  for  noncom- 
pliance but  Utlgatlon  could  be  brou^t  to 
bring  about  compliance.  Tbxu,  defiance  of 
nondiscrimination  requirements,  even  at  tbe 
cost  at  losing  Federal  funds,  would  be  an 
act  of  futUlty."  (at  738) 

As  the  Commission  also  pointed  out.  how- 
ever, it  is  undesirable  to  rely  on  Utlgatlon 
as  a  substitute  for.  rather  than  a  support  to. 
fimd  tennlnaUoD  prooedurea.* 

Footnotee  at  end  of  article. 
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(b)  cease  and  Detlaf  OrOer  Anthorttg:  An- 
other usefu)  enforoament  mechanism  would 
be  that  of  empowering  the  Secretary  of  the 
■neasury  to  tame  Judicially  enforoeable  orders 
directing  a  State  or  local  government  to  oeaae 
and  desist  from  qMclflc  dlserlmlnatcry  prac- 
tices. Provision  should  be  made  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Imposition  of  sanctions  for  noooom- 
pUance  with  the  cease  and  dealst  order,  In- 
dudlng  dvil  and  criminal  penaltlea.  Oeaae 
and  dedst  order  authority  would  have  the 
benefit  of  offering  an  affaeUve  and  apaedy 
remedy  short  of  the  drastic  one  of  fond  eot- 

off. 

(c)  Criminal  Penaltiea:  A  third  aanctton  In 
addition  to  fund  cut-off  would  be  a  provlalon 
tP^Mng  sute  or  local  ofllolals  gultty  of  dellb- 
ctate  acts  of  discrimination  liable  to  crim- 
inal penalties.  Under  this  sanction,  govern- 
ment officials  would  be  on  notice  that  acts  of 
discrimination  would  result  not  only  In  ac- 
tion against  the  SUte  but  also  against  thoae 
Individual  oOdals  who  are  respaoslble. 

(d)  Private  OivU  Suit:  Private  Individuals 
subjected  to  dlscrlmlnatlam  should  be  em- 
powered to  iniUate  Utlgatlon  In  Fedaral  Dis- 
trict Court  for  appropriate  relief,*  Including 
recovery  of  treble  damagea,  for  Intentional 
noncompliance  with  Federal  nondiscrimina- 
tion requirements.  To  effectuate  this  remedy, 
which  would  arise  after  administrative  rem- 
edies had  been  exhaiurtwl.  Title  VI  admin- 
istrative prooedures  should  be  Improved  so  as 
to  yldd  a  reasoned  determination  on  the 
(asue  of  aUeged  discrimination  within  a 
brief  period  (no  more  than  80  days).  In  this 
way.  the  Judicial  remedy  could  be  pursued 
with  a  minimum  of  confusion  and  delay. 

3.  strengthening  the  Entire  Federal  Civil 
Bights  Bnforcement  Effort:  In  "The  Federal 
Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Effort"  report,  the 
Commission  examined  the  dvU  rights  en- 
forcement activities  of  some  40  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  a  wide  range  of 
subject  areas,  such  as  employment,  housing, 
the  operation  of  federally  assisted  programs, 
and  regulated  Industrlee.  In  vlrtviaUy  aU 
cases,  tbe  Oommlsdon  found  tbe  levd  of 
civil  rights  enforcement  seriously  defident 
and  made  a  number  of  recommendations, 
including  recommendations  for  centralised 
direction  and  coordination  of  civU  rights  en- 
forcement in  the  newly  formed  CouncU  on 
Domestic  Affairs  and  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

In  liday  1971  the  Commission,  in  a  report. 
"Tbe  Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Ef- 
fort— Seven  Months  Later"  concluded  that 
tbe  Federal  response  to  its  earUer  report  had 
been,  with  a  few  exceptions,  one  of  tentative 
first  steps  toward  stringent  dvU  rights  en- 
forcement combined  with  promises  to  do 
better  in  the  future.  It  found  that  major  in- 
adequades  in  the  Federal  effort  remained  and 
that  even  ^e  Implementation  of  rather  bade 
proposals  for  improving  agency  performance 
has  been  characterized  by  inordinate  ddays. 

If  the  Commission's  reconmiendatlons  were 
Implemented  and  Federal  programs  were  In 
fact  c^ierated  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
then  the  present  patterns  of  racial  and  ethnic 
exclusion  and  the  inequitable  distribution  of 
Federal  benefits  would  be  dramatlcaUy  re- 
duced. The  enforcement  of  present  laws, 
executive  orders  and  administrative  poUdes 
would  bring  about  a  bade  change  in  prac- 
tices related  to  race  in  communities  through- 
out the  Nation.  They  would,  in  fact,  dras- 
tlcaUy  alter  the  way  the  "system"  operates, 
assuring  greater  racial  Justice  in  the  com- 
munities Into  which  revenue  sharing  funds 
would  fiow. 

Vigorous  enforcement  of  nondiscrimination 
reqiiirements  oonoemlng  revenue  sharing, 
alone,  wUl  not  be  suffldent.  There  is  large- 
scale  disenchantment,  particularly  among 
minority  group  members,  concerning  the  wUl 
and  capacity  of  government  to  serve  their 
needs  and  a  loas  of  faith  that  the  "system" 
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can  work  for  them.  We  can  move  them  to- 
ward a  renewal  of  tbat  faith  if  the  full  range 
of  protections  contained  In  e«l»tlng  dvil 
rights  laws  are  fuUy  enforced  and  the  rights 
of  minority  citizens  are  guaranteed  In  fact  as 
weU  as  in  legal  theory.  Therefore,  we  continue 
to  beUeve  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  Commission's  report  should  be  Im- 
plentented  as  soon  as  possible. 

4.  Aaetirirtg  Equal  Emplogment  Opportu- 
nity by  State  and  Loeal  OovemmenU: 

(a)  Amendlnir  ntle  Vli  to  Cover  State  and 
Local  Oovemment  En^plogment:  The  Com- 
mission prevloiisly  has  urged  amendment  of 
Title  vn  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1984  to 
renwve  the  exemption  accorded  State  and 
local  government  employment.  In  its  report. 
"For  All  the  People  ...  By  AU  the  People." 
the  Commission  examined  equal  opporttmlty 
in  public  employment  throughout  the  coun- 
try— ^nortb  as  weU  as  south — and  reported 
wideq>read  discrimination  against  minority 
group  members  In  State,  dty.  and  suburban 
government  employment. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  State  and  local 
government  employees  mdke  many  poUcy 
and  administrative  decisions  which  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  Uves  of  the  citizens 
within  the  Jurisdiction.  The  report  (at  page 
131)  observed: 

"If  theee  decidons  are  to  be  respondve  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people,  then  It 
is  essential  tbat  those  making  them  be  tnily 
represenutlves  of  aU  segmenta  of  the  popu- 
laMon." 

Since  revenue  sharing  would  serve  to  In- 
crease tbe  responslbiUty  of  such  govern- 
ments, prior  enactment  of  effective  equal 
employment  opportunity  controls  Is  Im- 
perative. 

For  the  same  reason,  revenue  sharing 
should  not  occur  untU  effective  Title  Vn  en- 
forcement machinery  has  been  provided,  by 
giving  to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  the  authority,  in  case  of 
violation,  to  issue  JudldaUy  enforceable 
cease  and  desist  orders. 

(b)  Affirmative  Action  by  State  and  Local 
Governments:  In  its  study  of  pubUc  employ- 
ment, the  Commission  found  that  the  pat- 
terns of  discriminatory  Job  distribution  often 
resulted  frcHn  past  practices  of  discrimina- 
tion in  hiring  and  Job  assignment.  For  these 
patterns  to  be  eliminated  wlU  require  more 
than  adoption  of  a  neutral  policy  of  non- 
discrimination. State  and  local  governments 
also  must  undertake  affirmative  programs  of 
recruitment,  training,  and  promotion  of  mi- 
nority employees.  Such  affirmative  action  is 
no  less  vital  to  securing  equal  employment 
in  State  and  local  government  than  it  Is  in 
the  case  of  Federal  agencies  and  Federal 
contractors — where  affirmative  action  already 
is  required  by  law.  Given  the  lessening  of 
other  kinds  of  Federal  controls  in  connec- 
tion with  revenue  sharing  funds,  it  is  im- 
perative that  State  and  local  governments, 
under  review  by  an  appropriate  agency  such 
as  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission or  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
CompUance,  be  required  to  undertake  plans 
of  equal  employment  opportunity  affirmative 
action.  Such  affirmative  action  plans  should 
include  goals  and  timetables  for  their  im- 
plementation.* 

6.  The  CivU  BighU  Reiponellrtlities  of 
States  and  Localities:  Federal  civU  rights  re- 
quirements, no  matter  how  comprehensive, 
are  unlikely  to  prove  sufficient  to  provide  the 
level  of  protection  that  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  the  revenue  sharing  funds  are  ex- 
pended In  a  nondiscriminatory  manner. 
Furthermc»%,  States  and  localities  must  be 
required  to  demonstrate  that  they,  as  re- 
dplents  of  large  unrestricted  amounts  of 
Federal  money,  can  provide  the  tyj>e  of  pro- 
tection which  will  ensure  the  bade  dvU 
rights  of  aU  their  citizens. 

Currently,  few  States  can  sustain  this  bur- 
den. The  majority  of  localities  and  more  than 
a  dozen  States  have  no  laws  comparable  to 
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the  Federal  ClvU  rights  acts  and,  m  fact,  the 
dvU  rights  laws  of  those  Statea  and  looaUtles 
that  have  enacted  them  are  aeverdy  wanting 
In  terms  of  covoage,  available  sanctions,  and 
levd  of  enforcement  activity.  In  many  caaes, 
moreover,  Statea  and  locaUtles  not  only  have 
failed  to  provide  adequate  dvU  rights  pro- 
tection, but  have  been  responsible  for  much 
of  the  racial  discrimination  that  has  oc- 
curred. This  Commlsdon  and  other  Federal 
agendea,  such  as  tbe  Departments  of  Jus- 
tice, HEW.  Labor,  and  Agriculture,  have  doc- 
umented gross  abuses  of  the  rights  of  minor- 
ity group  citizens  by  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies. 

Thus,  a  mere  assurance  from  a  governor, 
mayor,  or  county  official  that  the  rights  of 
minorities  wUl  be  protected  wlU  not  suffice. 
States  and  their  subdlvldons  must,  at  a  mln- 
imiun,  enact  laws  and  ordinances  which  pro- 
vide for  their  citizens  the  same  level  of  pro- 
tection offered  by  Federal  statutes,  executive 
orders,  court  decidons,  and  executive  poUcy 
pronouncements.  The  laws  mxist  cover  such 
areas  as: 

Housing:  The  law  must  require  that  all 
housing  be  offered  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  to  citizens  of  aU  races  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds and  that  the  poUdes  of  the  Jtuls- 
dlctlon  be  geared  so  as  not  to  prevent  minor- 
ity group  dtizens  from  Uving  within  the 
Jurisdiction  or  within  any  part  of  the  Juris- 
diction. 

The  administration  of  State  and  local  pro- 
grams: Tbe  State  or  locality  muBt  assure  that 
aU  funds  which  it  dl^>ersee  are  used  free 
from  discrimination  and  are  in  fact  dis- 
tributed on  a  racially  and  ethnlcaUy  equita- 
ble baals.  This  last  requirement,  which  Is 
essentiaUy  the  same  as  that  provided  In  Title 
VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1984,  would 
apply  to  such  State  and  local  programs  as 
education,  welfare,  health  care,  employment 
services,  highway  and  recreation  faculty  con- 
struction, and  economic  devdopment  loans 
and  grants. 

Laws  also  are  necessary  In  the  areas  at 
pubUc  accommodations,  public  faculties  and 
voting  rights.  These  laws  must  not  only  be 
broad  in  coverage  but  also  must  provide  for 
effective  enforcement.  It  is  abaolntdy  nsoea- 
sary  tbat  an  enforcement  agency  be  ee<ab- 
Ushed  having  the  power  not  only  to  mves- 
tlgate  complaints  and  Issue  opinions,  but  also 
to  conduct  investigations  on  its  own  initia- 
tive, hold  hearings.  Issue  subpoenas  and  cease 
and  desist  orders,  seek  court  enforcement  of 
its  orders,  initiate  and  mtervene  in  Utlga- 
tlon, levd  dvU  penalties,  and  order  the 
withholding,  where  necessary,  of  State  and 
municipal  funds  from  programs  where  dis- 
crimination Is  found. 

These  agendes  must  be  fiUly  staffed  with 
trained,  competent  personnd.  They  must  not 
be  susceptible  to  domination  by  local  poUti- 
cal  factions,  but  rather.  shoiUd  be  perma- 
nent. Independent  agendes  whose  members 
are  appointed  for  staggered  terms  of  office. 
These  agendes  could  be  In  ptut  f\inded  by 
the  Federal  Ooverrmient,  and  perhaps  given 
a  quad -Federal  status,  such  as  that  of  the 
State  employment  servlcee.  Furthermore,  of- 
ficials in  aU  State  and  local  agendes  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  it  Is  their  re- 
spondblUty.  subject  to  removal  from  office 
by  agency  directors,  to  ensure  that  their  pro- 
grams are  not  discriminatory  In  operation  or 
effect. 

This  expanded,  and  in  numy  cases  new.  ef- 
fort by  States  and  localities  Is  iMt  Intended 
to  supplant  Federal  dvU  rights  actlvltlea.  but 
rather  to  sTq>plement  them.  Once  the  Statea 
and  their  munldpaUtlea  prove  thdr  effec- 
tiveness in  this  area,  the  Federal  agendes 
WlU  be  able  to  limit  thdr  eflorta  to  a  moni- 
toring and  spot-checking  fimctlon.  UntU 
tbat  time,  however,  the  staffs  of  the  two  en- 
forcement systems  should  work  together  so 
as  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort  and  to  en- 
sure maximum  utilization  of  information.* 
6.  The  "State  Plan"  Requirement:  Aa  an- 
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other  condition  of  etlglbnity  for  purtlelp«tlao 
In  rerenue  ahmrtng,  th«  State  and  Ita  pc^tloal 
Bubdlvlslona  staould  be  required  to  submit 
a  "SUte  Flan."  the  purpose  of  whloh  would 
be  to  aarare  that  the  SUte  Is  reallstloany 
facing  up  to  the  problems  It  has  and  that 
revenue  shartng  funds  wlU  be  used  In  ways 
that  will  better  enable  the  atate  to  meet 
and  oreroome  these  problems. 

The  "State  Flan"  should,  at  a  Tntwimn-m 
contatTi  the  foUowlng  elements: 

(a)  A  rank  order  of  problems  facing  the 
State  and  Its  poUtlcal  subdltlslons.  This 
analysis  would  be  supported  by  date  and  re- 
ports prepared  by  the  relevant  local  agendas. 
Problems  would  Include  those  In  the  areas 
of  hmnan  resources,  natural  resources,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  other  general  gov- 
ernmental concerns,  but  would  be  broken 
down  Into  specifics.  Thus,  In  the  area  of 
health  care,  the  plan  would  relate  to  specUc 
problems  In  the  State  and  Its  various  Juris- 
dictions, such  as  prenatal  care,  care  for  the 
aged,  hospital  services.  Insufficient  medical 
personnel,  or  Insufficient  funds  to  provide  for 
the  nutritional  needs  of  Its  citizens. 

(b)  In  a  similarly  detailed  fashion,  the 
Stats  and  Its  Jurisdictions  would  be  required 
to  set  forth  what  actions  they  have  taken 
In  the  past  to  oc^>e  with  each  of  the  prob- 
lems they  Identify.  This  analysis  woiild  be 
both  In  terms  of  flnarn'iy]  and  manpower 
resourcee  allocated. 

(c)  A  statement  of  how  State  and  local 
revenue  Is  being  apportioned  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year  and  how  this  apportionment  of 
funds  is  calculated  to  overomne  the  prob- 
lems would  be  given.  In  addition.  States  and 
localities  would  detaU  how  they  anticipated 
using  the  Federal  revenue  sharing  funds 
which  they  are  to  receive. 

(d)  A  long-range  analysis  of  the  matters 
set  forth  In  points  a,  b,  and  c  would  be  de- 
tailed. This  section  will  require  officials  draft- 
ing the  plan  to  sptU  out  the  broadest  as- 
pects of  the  problems.  This  requirement  re- 
flects the  fact  that  effective  action  toward 
social  Changs  requires  long  term  panning 

The  State  Plan  would  be  submitted  for 
review  and  approval  to  the  Office  of  Idansge- 
ment  and  Budget,  which  would  exercise  Its 
reviewing  functlrax  in  conjunction  with  Fed- 
eral departments  having  major  program  re- 
qransibllltles  relating  to  the  plans.  National 
jMllcy  criteria  for  such  reviews  should  be 
established  by  the  Council  of  Domestic 
Affairs. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  In  the  review 
process  should  be  whether  a  plan  takes  into 
account  the  special  needs  of  minority  group 
members  and  the  eoonomioally  disadvan- 
taged. Thus,  It  would  be  unacceptable  If  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  overlooked  the 
health  needs  of  Its  poor  citizens  while  de- 
voting considerable  resources  to  developing 
a  highway  system  which,  by  Its  natiu^  and 
location,  sei  vices  only  the  more  affluent  sec- 
tkms  of  the  population.  In  the  past,  some 
States  and  localities  have  participated  in 
Federal  programs  on  a  selective  basis,  often 
refusing  to  participate  in  social  welfare  pro- 
grams such  as  public  housing  or  food  assist- 
ance while  accepting  Federal  money  for 
suburban  water  and  sewer  facilities  or  rec- 
reational faculties  that  serve  only  the  af- 
fluent. Revenue  sharing  should  ryot  be  al- 
lowed to  support  these  insensitive  local 
policies. 

Furthermore,  the  State  Plan  should  be 
responsive  to  Important  Federal  poUdee 
such  as  the  racial  and  ethnic  desegregation 
of  schools  and  the  elimination  of  racial  and 
economic  polarisation  in  metropolitan  areas. 
The  programming  ot  States  and  localities 
should  be  required  to  reflect  these  FMeral 
priorities.  It  must  be  made  clear  that  ftderal 
funds,  whether  from  revenue  sharing  or 
categorical  grants,  cannot  be  used  to  aid  In 
schemes  which  tend  to  discriminate  against, 
isolate.    ImpoTChah.   or  pecpetoate  ssoood 
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ottlaBDtfxlp  for  any  racial  or  sthnlc 
group. 
7.  DUtrUmtiom    o/   Fwnd$    Aeoordtna    to 

(a)  DUtrtbuUon  Among  the  States:  Dis- 
tribution of  general  revenue  ii>>*rtng  funds 
stKNild  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  Indi- 
cators of  need,  such  as  the  relative  wealth 
of  the  State,  measured  by  average  personal 
laoocne,  and  the  number  of  the  State's 
population  who  are  "disadvantaged  individ- 
uals" as  defined  In  the  UjS.  Oepartmemt  of 
Labor  Manpower  Program.^ 

The  pressnt  Federal  systam  ot  catsgorloal 
grants  Is,  in  its  very  structure,  reqmnslve 
to  such  demonstrated  domestic  neodi  as 
these,  aiven  the  shortage  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government  funds  In  relation  to 
the  demands  made  upon  them,  if  we  are 
adequately  to  serve  the  zieeds  of  our  many 
dtlaens  who  are  trapped  In  poverty,  we  can- 
not afford  to  distribute  any  large  amount  of 
Federal  revenue  without  reference  to  such 
fundamental  determlnanta  of  need. 

In  Its  ongoing  study  of  racial  and  eco- 
nomic polarization  In  metropolitan  areas,  the 
Commission  has  seen  how  lack  of  adequate 
fiscal  resources  has  contributed  to  an  ac- 
celerating economic  and  racial  separation  In 
these  areas.  The  lack  of  funds  to  finance 
adequate  public  services  causes  those  who 
can,  to  flee  the  Inner  dtlee,  and  at  tb«  sams 
time  causes  many  suburban  Jurisdictions  to 
use  zoning  and  other  devices  to  ezduds  the 
poor,  who  are  most  in  need  of  public  services. 
It  also  Is  such  factors  as  theee  that  make  the 
State  Plan,  described  in  Section  6.  a  neces- 
sary "dvU  rights"  protecUon. 

For  theee  reasons,  the  distribution  of  the 
general  purpoee  revenue  nh^rtng  funds 
should  reflect  a  national  commitment  to  the 
special  problems  of  the  poor  and  of  our  urban 
areas,  where  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged 
are  heavily  concentrated.' 

(b)  DiatributUm  Within  States 
A  requirement  that  States  "pass  through" 
a  proportion  of  general  revenue  »>t^ring  funds 
to  local  Jurisdictions  Is  an  Important  safe- 
guard in  aseiiring  that  the  dtlss  receive  their 
fair  share  of  revenue  ati^Mng  funds.  Vot  the 
reasons  stated  In  our  discussion  of  "Distribu- 
tion Among  the  States"  we  believe  that  such 
a  requirement  should  reflect  the  same  criteria 
of  need  as  recommended  In  that  Section  of 
this  menK>randum.* 

stxyrNOTxs 
>  S.  680  ("General  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of 
1971")  (Senator  Baker)  provides  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  subject  to  discrimination  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  In 
any  activity  assisted  by  general  revenue  shar- 
ing funds.  It  provides  sanctions  for  non- 
compliance, Indudlng  referral  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
with  recommendation  for  commencement  of 
a  civil  action,  and  the  sanctions — including 
fund  cut-off— provided  for  In  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil    Rights   Act  of   1984. 

S.  241  ("State  and  Local  Government  Mod- 
ernization Act  of  1971")  (Senator  Hum- 
phrey) and  S.  1770  ("Intergovernmental 
Revenue  Act  of  1971")  (Senator  Muskle) 
contain  similar  provisions;  the  latter  bill 
would  also  empower  any  person  adversely 
affected  by  discrimination  In  violation  of 
this  provision  to  bring  a  civil  action  to  obtain 
relief  against  such  discrimination. 

'While  not  reflected  in  the  language  of 
S.  880,  the  White  House  has  Indicated  that 
It  favors  a  requirement  that  all  general  rev- 
enue sharing  funds  be  earmarked  by  the 
States  to  specific  uses. 

•As  noted  above,  s.  680,  S.  241.  and  S. 
1770.  all  authorize  the  sanction  of  ftmd 
termination  for  failure  to  comply  with  non- 
discrimination requirements. 

*As  noted  above,  s.  1770  empowers  any 
person  adversely  affected  by  discrimination  In 
violation  of  this  provision  to  bring  a  dvU 
acuon  to  obtain  relief  against  such  discrim- 
ination. 


•  With  respect  to  sanctions  for  noncompU- 
ance  with  afltanatlvs  action  requirements, 
see  Section  2  above. 

*The  dvll  rights  enfut^ment  capabilities 
of  a  State  or  local  government  do  not  exist 
in  a  vacuiun;  they  are  closely  tied  to  the 
overall  level  of  proficiency  of  the  govern- 
ment. S.  241  contains  a  requirement  that,  in 
order  to  qualify  during  the  second  and  sub- 
sequent years  of  general  revenue  sharing. 
States  must  prepare  a  master  plan  ^n^  time-' 
Uble  for  modernising  and  revttallzlng  state 
and  local  governments.  This  could  be  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  strengthening  the 
dvil  rights  capabilities  of  State  and  local 
governments.  It  also  is  an  Important  de- 
ment In  improving  the  ciq>adty  of  State 
and  local  government  effectively  to  cany 
out  the  planning  functions  rtiiunii^yni  in  ^, 
following  Section. 

'  The  term  is  defined  to  Induds: 

Any  poor  person  who  does  not  have  suit- 
able employment  and  who  Is  either  (1)  a 
school  dropout:  (2)  a  member  of  a  minority, 
<3)  under  22  years  of  age;  (4)  over  46  years 
of  age;  (6)  handicapped.  UJS.  Department  of 
Labor,  "Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Plan- 
ning System."  Supplement  No.  1.  Dec.  14. 
1970.  at  10,  n.  2. 

•  S.  680,  S.  241,  and  8.  1770  aU  provide  that 
each  State's  share  in  general  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  is  a  function  of  (a)  total  popula- 
tion of  the  State  and  (b)  the  State's  "tax 
effcMt" — the  amount  of  revenue  it  raises  In 
relation  to  the  total  personal  Income  earned 
by  residents  of  the  State. 

*  8.  680,  s.  241,  and  S.  1770  aU  require  the 
States  to  "pass  through"  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  funds  to  local  governments.  They  all 
permit  each  State,  acting  In  conjunction 
with  its  local  governments,  to  determine  the 
basis  for  allocation  among  the  local  govern- 
ments— which  basis  could  refiect  the  relative 
need  of  the  respective  local  governments. 

'  Absent  such  special  agreement,  S.  689  and 
S.  241  provide  that  the  share  of  each  local 
government  is  to  be  the  same  as  Its  relative 
contribution  to  overall  State  revenues.  8. 
1770  uses  a  more  complex  distribution  for- 
mula, which  makes  the  share  a  function  ot 
each  government's  contribution  to  State  reve- 
nues. Its  popiilation  slse.  and  Its  share  of  poor 
persons  (those  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000)  and  of  persons  regularly  recdvlng 
public  assistance. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution. 
Aug.  1,  1971] 

ScaooL  DnxGBnuTioif  Cask  Fos  Atlanta 

Mat  Lntoxa  Oir 

(By  Junle  Brown) 

The  Atlanta  school  desegregation  case  has 
been  dismissed  by  V£.  District  Court  here, 
but  it  probably  is  not  over. 

For  one  thing,  the  court  ordered  the  At- 
lanta system  to  submit  semiannual  reports 
on  its  progress  to  the  court  which  will  keep 
the  case  open  for  review. 

For  another,  the  case  is  almost  certain 
to  be  i4>pealed  to  a  higher  court  by  the  plain- 
tiff, the  National  AssocUtion  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  (NAACP). 

The  Atlanta  case  Is  31  years  old  and  it  has 
stayed  in  court  all  this  time  because  of  the 
numerous  appeals  filed  by  the  NAACP.  The 
school  system  Itself  has  never  appealed  any 
decision  rendered  In  the  case,  according  to 
Its  attorney. 

Peter  Rindskopf ,  the  attorney  for  the  plain- 
tiff, has  been  out  of  town  since  the  decision 
was  rendered  Wednesday. 

Contacted  in  Michigan  and  Informed  the 
case  bad  been  dismissed  by  the  district  court, 
Rindskopf  confirmed  he  probably  will  appeal 
the  case  to  the  5th  Circuit  Court  of  Apeals  in 
New  Orleans. 

"They  can  do  anything  they  want  to  but 
it's  subject  to  appellate  review,"  Rindskopf 
said.  "It  u  very  posdble  we  will  appeal.  In 
fact.  It's  more  than  llkdy." 
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If  Rindskopf  needed  ammunition  for  his 
appeal,  he  may  not  have  to  look  further  than 
the  blraclal  committee  appointed  by  UJS. 
District  Judge  Frank  Hooper  to  work  wlttx 
the  school  system  In  solving  Its  race  problem. 

Some  members  of  that  committee  already 
an  claiming  they  have  been,  at  the  very  least, 
misinterpreted,  or  at  the  worst,  misquoted, 
by  ths  district  court. 

The  court  order  Issued  by  two  federal 
Judges  here  last  Wednesday  states  that  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  blraclal 
group  "furnished  ths  court  with  a  resolution 
praising  the  Atlanta  School  board's  efforts 
and  recommending  no  further  action." 

Blraclal  conunlttee  chairman  Lyndon  Wade, 
executive  director  of  the  Atlanta  Urbcm 
League,  says  the  court's  Interpretation  Is 
"not  an  accurate  reflection  of  what  the  com- 
mittee sent  to  them.  We  did  not  send  In  a 
resolution  praising  the  board  of  education, 
and  we  did  not  send  In  a  resolution  recom- 
mending no  further  action.  The  statement 
was  not  amblguoxis.  It  was  very  dear."  Wade 
aald. 

What  the  resolution  did  say.  In  effect,  was 
that  the  blraclal  committee  supported  the 
school  board  plan  to  pay  tran^^rtation  costs 
for  students  who  vduntarlly  transferred  from 
schools  where  they  were  in  the  majority 
to  schools  where  they  were  In  ths  minority. 

A  second  paragraph  said  the  committee 
also  supported  the  board's  reaffirmation  of 
Its  antidiscrimination  policy. 

"At  first  the  resolution  had  three  para- 
graphs," said  John  Cox.  director  of  the  But- 
ler Street  YMCA  and  another  member  of  the 
(XHimilttee. 

"But  the  paragraph  that  said  we  recom- 
mend no  further  action  was  clearly  struck 
and  did  not  go  to  the  Judges  at  all,"  Cox 
added. 

"I  honestly  dont  know  what  happened 
that  the  court  Interpreted  It  as  It  did,"  said 
Ifichael  Trotter,  an  Atlanta  attorney  and 
another  member  of  the  oommlttee. 

"I  dont  think  a  committee  with  those  per- 
centages (five  white  and  five  black  members) 
would  have  come  up  with  the  type  of  reso- 
lution the  court  has  described,"  Trotter  said. 

"Fm  sure  there  Is  no  malice  and  no  de- 
liberate Intent,  but  there  could  have  been 
some  slippage  hen.  Judges  use  law  clerks  to 
draft  their  law  decisions."  Trotter  said. 

Trotter  admitted  the  apparent  resolution 
errw  is  definitely  one  of  the  "relevant  facts" 
that  attorneys  would  look  for  when  filing 
appeals. 

"How  important  It  Is  I  dont  know.  It  Is 
Just  one  of  nimierous  flndlngs  of  fact  the 
court  made.  Whether  this  fact  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  uphold  an  appeal,  I  dont 
know,"  Trotter  said. 

Judge  Sidney  O.  Smith,  one  of  the  two 
Judges  who  sat  on  the  case  said  the  court 
made  its  flndlng  from  the  resolution  and 
from  talking  to  members  of  the  committee 
Individually. 

"The  school  board  said  this  (desegregation 
plan)  was  all  they  knew  to  do.  'me  blraclal 
oommlttee  had  no  further  suggestion.  And  If 
they  supported  the  school  board's  plan  we 
certainly  took  this  as  the  Inference,"  Judge 
Smith  said. 

"There  may  have  been  some  misinterpreta- 
tion," he  conceded. 

Whether  the  UJS.  Stb  Obtjult  Court  of 
Appeals  would  overturn  the  Atlanta  decision 
is  anybody's  guess,  but  there  sre  arguments 
against  It. 

For  one  thing.  It  was  not  rendered  by  the 
same  Judge  who  had  been  on  the  case  for  13 
years.  Judge  Prank  Hooper.  Tnwtssd  the  de- 
cision was  handed  down  by  two  Judges, 
Judge  Smith  and  Judge  Albert  Henderson, 
whldi  gives  It  some  unanimity. 

Secondly,  overturning  the  decision  would 
<^>en  the  door  to  the  sticky  que8tl<m  of  a 
defacto  segregation  which  the  court  has  here- 
tofore avoided.  (Defacto  segregation  results 
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from  segregated  housing  patterns.  De  Jure 
segregation  is  the  result  ctf  speclflc  laws  sep- 
arating the  races. ) 

The  Atlanta  dedalon  makee  It  clear  that 
Atlanta  ended  de  Jure  segregation  years  ago 
and  the  remaining  black  and  white  schools 
In  the  dty  result  from  segregated  housing 
patterns. 

To  try  to  further  desegregate  through 
busing  students  would  cause  whites  to  leave 
the  dty  and  make  the  Atlanta  school  system 
virtually  all-black,  the  Judges  said. 

[PTom  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta 

Constitution,  Aug.  1, 1971) 

The  Couar's  CoiocEirr 

From  the  decision  by  Judge  Sidney  O. 
Smith,  Jr.  and  Judge  Albert  J.  Hendencm. 
Jr.,  VS.  District  Court,  July  28:  Looking 
ahead,  the  court  is  compdled  to  note  that 
the  critical  point  for  public  education  in  the 
City  of  Atlanta  and  its  environs  has  been 
reached.  The  situation  calls  for  a  sweeping 
examination  of  its  relationship  to  housing, 
planning,  flnances,  rapid  transit  and  all  the 
other  external  factors  which  vitally  affect 
its  role  In  the  community. 

Apparently,  no  serious  effort  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  question  of  consolidation  of 
the  Atlanta  system  with  the  Fulton  County 
system.  In  terms  of  efficiency,  taxes,  and 
quality  education,  such  consolidations  nor- 
mally produce  long-range  improvements.  In 
terms  of  the  current  problems,  such  con- 
solidation might  well  produce  partiid,  even 
though  not  perfect,  solutions. 

Certainly  for  many  reasons  connected  and 
unconnected  with  this  case,  this  one  aspect 
ought  to  be  studied  without  dday.  In  any 
such  Investigation,  the  proper  vehicle  should 
be  communltywide,  crossing  lines  of  in- 
dustry, government,  and  transportation  as 
well  as  education. 

While  the  school  board  should  certainly 
participate,  it  cannot  fxinction  successfully 
alone.  A  spedal  mayor's  committee  of  both 
races  might  be  appropriate.  The  existing  bl- 
raclal committee  might  well  be  expanded  to 
30  to  30  members  to  undertakke  such  a  task. 
If  so,  the  court  would  gladly  entertain  a 
motion  by  any  party  or  the  committee  itself 
to  add  sufficient  members  to  represent  the 
other  community  aspects  Involved. 

Short  of  such  critical  re-evaluation,  the 
Atlanta  system  faces  a  difficult  task  in  mere- 
ly "hanging  on"  to  its  present  position,  await- 
ing the  uncertain  reversal  of  white  flight 
from  its  limits. 

In  its  rejection  of  mass  busing  for  Atlanta 
schools  this  past  week,  the  U.S.  District 
Court  here  addressed  itself  to  some  of  the 
problems  which  the  city  and  its  environs 
must  face. 

Federal  Judges  Sidney  O.  Smith  Jr.  and 
Albert  J.  Henderson  Jr.  took  note  of  the  fact 
that  there  should  be  a  sweeping  examination 
of  public  education's  "relationship  to  hous- 
ing, planning,  flnances,  rapid  transit  and  all 
the  other  external  factors  which  vitally  affect 
its  role  In  the  community." 

The  Judges  also  pointed  to  the  possible 
benefits  that  might  accrue  from  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  AUanta  schools  with  the  Fulton 
County  schools. 

Atlanta  Is  the  heart  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  The  environs  surrounding  the  dty 
limits  are  largely  dependent  upon  Atlanta  for 
vital  economic  life  blood. 

For  someone  In  DeKalb  or  Gwinnett  or 
Cobb  counties,  for  example,  to  take  a  de- 
tached view  of  what  transpires  within  Atlan- 
ta is  a  flight  from  reality.  If  Atlanta  Is  seri- 
ously hurt  In  any  manner,  those  counties  are 
going  to  feel  the  pain. 

Much  lip  service  has  been  given  the  metro- 
politan umbrella  approach.  But  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  Yet  we  are  all  In  this 
together  and  we  must  seek  common  solu- 
tions to  common  problems. 
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The  time  has  long  passed  when  Atlanta's 
city  limits  were  sharply  deflned  from  the 
remainder  of  Fulton  County.  The  boundary 
now  Is  arbitrary.  In  effect,  all  of  Fulton 
County  Is  Atlanta  and  Atlanta  is  all  of  Ful- 
ton County. 

A  flrst  step  in  recognizing  this  fact  of  life 
could  very  well  be  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  school  systems.  The  only  Justification — 
if  It  can  be  called  that — for  two  separate 
school  systems  is  "we've  always  done  It  that 
way." 

There  Is  nothing  unique  about  either  sys- 
tem which  dictates  the  necessity  of  keeping 
them  separate,  with  separate  administration 
and  separate  overhead. 

It  is  reasstiring  to  see  Mayor  Massell's 
quick  response  to  the  Judges'  comment  on 
school  consolidation.  He  is  to  be  commended 
for  calling  on  the  Atlanta  Charter  Commis- 
sion to  begin  an  immediate  study  of  the 
problem. 

And  the  Fulton  Coxmty  commissioner 
would  do  well  to  emulate  the  mayor  on  this 
vital  matter. 

In  fact,  all  echdons  of  government  within 
the  metropolitan  area  should  reflect  on  the 
comment  contained  In  the  decision  by  Judges 
Smith  and  Henderson.  They  should  reflect 
on  it  and  address  themselves  to  it.  They 
should  take  a  positive  approach  toward  solv- 
ing the  problems  that  beset  us  all. 

And  they  should  do  that  before  we  are 
engulfed. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  29,  1971] 
CooET  Babs  Bus  Pi.am  im  Atlamta 

Atlamta.  July  38. — ^A  two-Judge  federal 
panel  warned  that  Atlanta  "stands  on  the 
brink  of  becoming  an  all-black  city"  and  re- 
jected mass  biising  today  as  a  means  of 
achieving  racial  balance  In  the  dty's  schools. 

"The  problem  is  no  longer  how  to  achieve 
Integration,  but  how  to  prevent  resegrega- 
tion,"  the  panel  said.  "Atlanta  is  entitled  to 
a  dismissal." 

The  ruling  and  a  lengthy  (pinion  came  in 
a  18-year-old  suit  seeking  desegregation  of 
the  city's  schools.  The  case  bad  been  re- 
manded to  the  panel  by  the  Fifth  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  which  directed  It  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  St^eme 
Court's  ruling  on  desegregation  in  Charlotte 
and  Mecklenburg  County,  N.C. 

The  Supreme  Oourt  had  held  that  mass 
busing  was  suitable  in  that  case  for  ending 
a  system  of  dual  schools  and  also  suggested 
other  means  of  bringing  about  complete 
racial  Integration. 

U.S.  District  Judges  Sidney  O.  Smith  and 
Albert  J.  Henderson  said  a  "sweeping  reeval- 
uaUon  of  housing,  planning,  flnances,  rapid 
transit  and  all  other  external  factors"  In  At- 
lanta was  necessary  to  preserve  Integration. 

"Short  of  such  critical  reevaluatlon,  the 
Atlanta  system  faces  a  difficult  task  in  merely 
"hanging  on'  to  its  present  p»oaltlon.  await- 
ing the  uncertain  reversal  of  white  flight 
from  Its  limits,"  they  said. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATiViSS 

Monday.  Augiist  2,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  ol  progress  and  prosperity,  it  is 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind"  attitude  about  matters  wiiich 
are  not  consistently  brought  to  our  at- 
tention. The  fact  exists  that  today  more 
than  1,550  American  servicemen  are 
listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in  South- 
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east  Asia.  Tlie  wives,  children,  and  par- 
mts  of  these  men  have  not  forgotten, 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  In 
Congress  and  our  countiTmen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that  aU 
men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one  of  our 
number  Is  enslaved.  I  Insert  the  name  of 
cue  of  the  missing. 

CoL  Robert  N.  Smith.  n.S.  &Iartne 
Corps..  049641.  Athens.  CXilo.  liCarrled  and 
the  father  of  three  children.  Itie  son  of 
Oen.  and  Mrs.  Norman  W.  Smith,  8r.. 
East  WoodsUx^  Conn.  1M8  graduate  of 
the  TJB.  Naval  Academy.  Graduate  of 
UJS.  Naval  Postgraduate  School  (1956) 
and  Princeton  Utalversity  (1957).  Offi- 
cially listed  as  missing  August  19, 1969.  As 
of  today.  Colonel  Smith  has  been  miss- 
ing In  actkm  In  Southeast  Asia  tor  714 
days. 


SHOEMAKERS  SKEPTICAL 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 


or  mnr  to 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BSPXUESKHTATIVSS 

Monday,  Auoutt  2.  1871 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  Yoric.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  address  myself  once  again  to 
the  problems  of  an  already  deterloratlxig 
American  Industry,  that  of  the  UJS.  do- 
mestic shoe  induslay. 

The  recent  azmouncement  by  the  Ital- 
ian Government  that  It  has  decided  to 
limit  shoe  exports  to  this  country  has 
been  greatly  heralded  and,  while  I  do  not 
wish  to  imdersell  its  Importance  or  Ignore 
the  necessity  to  keep  the  door  open  for 
voluntary  quota  negotiations,  a  closer 
examination  of  this  annoimcement  gives 
little  reason  for  oithuslasm  by  the 
American  shoe  industry. 

While  Italy  has  in  the  past  been  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  the  flooding  of  the  American 
shoe  market,  it  appears  that  even  un- 
restricted imports  from  them  would 
have  amotmted  to  less  than  a  5-percent 
increase  this  year — a  drop  in  the  bucket 
when  compared  to  the  overall  problem. 

As  the  following  article  from  the 
Cliristian  Science  Monitor  indicates,  the 
decline  in  Italian  imports  is  of  little  con- 
sequence when  measured  against  the 
threat  presently  presented  by  countries 
such  as  Spain.  Taiwan,  and  Brazil,  where 
the  labor  markets  are  such  that  the 
American  shoemaklng  industry  cannot 
hope  to  be  competitive.  I  feel  that  this 
article  by  David  R.  Francis,  dated 
July  15,  1971,  wffl  be  of  Interest  to  my 
colleagues: 

T7J3.  SHoncAKBU  Sxzrical  or  Xtauajt 

LnCITATIOK 

(By  OaTltf  B.  Ftmocls) 

Washxmgton. 

TlM  United  States  domestic  shoe  Industry 
doesnt  know  whether  to  be  gratefxu  or 
not  for  the  Itsllas  OoTtfnment's  ^>parent 
decision  to  Umlt  shoe  eipccte  to  this  coun- 
try. 

Par  ocie  thing,  the  limitation  Is  not  aQ 
that  elear  eat.  Italy  said  It  would  require 
tu  10,000  to  12,000  shoemakers  to  get  vtsas 
to  eiport  their  nonmbher  footwear.  Farther, 
It  was  hoped  that  exports  thla  year  would 
to*  about  the  same  as  In  1970. 
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The  UjB.  State  Department  said  that  It 
would  be  "ooostruetlTe"  U  the  Umlt  was 
obeerfed. 

Aonom  uimiuiBKu 

So,  the  Italian  "tinllateral  and  autonomous 
action,"  as  the  SUte  Department  deecrlbee 
It,  Is  a  sort  of  nonagreement  agreement. 

One  oause  of  the  vagueness  at  the  Italian 
actton  Is  ttaat  trade  deals  are  the  preroga- 
tlTe  of  the  Kunvean  Common  Market.  Thtia 
any  quotas  on  exports,  voluntary  or  other- 
wise, must  be  disguised  as  admlnlstratlTe 
actions. 

Though  called  unilateral  acttcn.  It  came 
after  Tlalts  to  Italy  by  ex-Treasury  Secre- 
tary DaTld  M.  Kennedy,  now  a  special  am- 
bassador for  President  Nixon.  His  trip  was 
followed  up  by  Tislta  ot  Theodore  R.  Oates, 
a  hl^  olDolal  In  the  aOoe  of  the  q>eclal 
representative  for  trade  negotiations,  and 
Donald  A.  Webster,  an  akte  to  White  House 
foreign  economic  adTlser  Peter  O.  Peterson. 

Another  reason  for  the  shoe  Industry's 
lack  of  enthuBlastte  welcome  for  the  Italian 
announcement  Is  the  feeling  that  It  wasnt 
much  of  a  oonceeslaci.  Italian  shoe  exports, 
the  Industry  Ogures,  would  not  hare  grown 
by  much  more  than  6  percent  anyway  this 
year. 

"It  U  baaloaUy  meanlngleas."  said  one  shoe 
Industry  official. 

Wages  of  Italian  shoe  wofkeis  Jimiped 
enormously  in  recent  months.  They  now 
amount  to  about  $1.80  per  hour  with  fringe 
benefiu.  It  Is  reckoned.  This  compares  with 
about  $3.80  par  hotxr  with  fringes  for  XJA. 
shoe  workers.  Italian  shoe  workers'  wages 
now  exceed  thoee  of  workers  ta  the  British 
shoe  Industry. 
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Italian  shoe  exports  to  the  TT.S.  are  up 
12.5  percent  to  47.6  mllllon  pain  during  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  from  the  same 
flTC  months  of  last  year.  In  dollar  terms, 
they  are  up  16.4  percent  to  $187.8  mlUlon. 

But  shoe  Industry  experts  say  that  the 
higher  Italian  wages,  strikes  In  the  Italian 
Industry,  and  the  prospect  o(  a  do(&  strike 
In  the  17.S.  made  It  doubtful  that  the  Indian 
eqxirts  would  Increase  as  much  In  the  latter 
half  of  this  year. 

In  any  event,  the  shoe  Industry  Is  much 
more  concerned  over  the  results  of  TJ.S. 
talks  with  Spain  on  shoe  exports. 

"So  much  hinges  on  what  the  administra- 
tion can  pull  off  with  the  Spanish,"  noted 
Mark  B.  Blchardson.  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Footwear  Maniifactiirers  Association. 

TiM  Spanish  are  considered  much  more 
competitive.  Tlielr  wages  plus  fringe  bene- 
fits amount  to  about  62  cents  an  hour.  In- 
dustry sources  reckon.  The  cost  of  freight 
and  InsTirance  on  shipments  to  the  VS. 
amounts  to  about  0  paroent  at  the  foreign 
price.  Duties  add  another  12  percent. 

When  costs  are  totaled,  Spanish  shoe 
manufacturers  have  no  trouble  iindereut- 
tlng  the  prtoes  of  UB.  shoe  firms. 

"acAXBO  or  tbs  ■paitxssi»>' 

During  the  first  five  months  of  this  year, 
l^ianlsh  shoe  tn^mrts  climbed  41  percent  to 
12.4  million  pairs.  "We  are  very  scared  of 
the  Spaniards."  says  Mr.  Richardson. 

With  such  large  potential  eqwrt  gains,  the 
^>anlsh  are  expected  to  be  much  more  re- 
luctant than  the  Italians  to  limit  their  ex- 
ports of  men's  and  women's  leather  shoes. 
Spain  notes  that  It  already  has  a  large  trade 
deficit  with  the  UJS. 

U.S.  trade  officials  discussed  the  Issue 
with  Spanish  officials  about  two  weeks  ago. 
The  Spanish  said  they  would  talk  It  over 
with  Cabinet  members  and  Industry  execu- 
Uves. 

"There  Is  a  reasonable  chance  we  can  find 
some  action  on  their  part,"  held  one  VS. 
trade  expert. 


Tlie  American  Shoe  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation has  been  seeking  legislated  quotas— 
not  voluntary  llmltatlona-^to  protect  the 
domestic  lnd\atry  from  Importa. 

According  to  reports  here,  Bep.  Wilbur  D. 
BAlls  (D)  of  Arkansas,  the  powerful  chair- 
man of  the  Bouse  Ways  and  llaans  Oommiu 
tee,  said  Monday  that  he  supplied  the  Im- 
petus for  the  Italian  shoe  deal,  advlidng  the 
administration  that  the  Italians  ml^t  con- 
sider such  action. 

TbiM  was  a  surprise  to  ttie  domestic  shoe 
indostry  and,  for  that  mattv.  to  some  high 
trade  officials, 

Total  shoe  Imports  last  year  amounted  to 
38ft.7  mmum  pairs  worth  at  the  point  of  ship- 
ment $640  mniloo.  The  wholesale  values  here 
might  be  twloa  the  "FOB"  value,  it  is  eett- 
mated. 

lUs  compared  with  domestic  shipments  of 
6M  mlUlon  pairs  valued  at  $2.0  billion. 

The  shoe  manufacturers  association  pro- 
jects that  almost  half  of  domesUc  shoe  con- 
sumption will  be  Imported  this  year.  In  the 
past,  the  industry's  estimates  of  Imports  have 
proved  conservative. 

Mr.  Richardson  questions  whether  the 
country-by-country  route  for  linking  Im- 
ports will  provide  sufficient  protection  for 
the  domestlo  Industry.  If  both  Italian  and 
Spanlili  shoe  imports  were  restrained,  he 
suspects  that  after  8  to  18  months  shoe  pro- 
duction for  export  to  the  UJB.  in  such  nations 
as  Brasll  and  Taiwan  would  greatly  Increase. 
The  domestic  Industry  would  get  only  a  teief 
respite  fftun  Import  growth. 

DOMxanc  DBcumE 

Domestle  employment  of  the  shoe  Industry, 
he  says,  has  declined  from  380,000  m  1988 
to  about  300,000  now. 

Domestic  shoe  production  has  slipped  ftom 
040  mllllon  pairs  m  1068  to  618  mllllon  last 
year. 

As  a  result,  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
certified  some  6,100  shoe  workers  as  eligible 
for  trade  adjustment  assistance.  They  are 
paid  up  to  66  percent  of  their  average  weekly 
wage  for  up  to  62  weeks.  If  they  are  taking 
special  training  courses,  the  duration  of  the 
payments  may  be  axtended  another  28  weeks. 

nte  usual  coat  of  the  assistance  amounts 
to  about  $8,000  and  generaUy  about  90  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  actually  api;riy  for  the 
asslstanoe. 

At  this  point,  the  domestic  industry  is 
awaiting  the  results  of  the  ^lanlsh  t*J«rf 
Then  It  wiu  decide  whether  to  "knock"  ttie 
administration's  efforts  to  get  voluntary  lim- 
its on  Imports  ca  aco^t  them. 

As  a  bargaining  weapon,  the  administra- 
tion has  an  evenly  divided  finding  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  on  the  need  to  hike  Im- 
port duties  under  an  "esoi^>e-dause"  action. 
This  meant  the  final  dedsicm  was  left  to 
taie  Presldmit. 

Voluntary  action  on  behalf  of  the  export- 
ing nations  would  avoid  the  poaslbUlty  of 
foreign  trade  reprisals  and  potential  damage 
to  relations  outside  ttie  trade  aphera. 


HH.  9365 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or  MtasMHuaauB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVBS 

Monday,  Aumut  2.  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  "Ui. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
mark on  the  recent  House  passage  of 
HJl.  9265,  the  Servicemen's,  Veterans', 
and  ex-Servicemen's  Drug  Treatment 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1971 : 
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TBX   SBEVKXICXK'8,   VkTXaANB',   AHD   XX-SBtV- 

icxMXK'a  Daoo  TMXATMKtrr  am  Rxbaku- 

TATioM  Act  or  1071 

Mr.  Speaker,  tba  recent  House  passage  of 
H.R.  0288,  the  Servicemen's,  Veterans',  and 
Bx-Servlcemen's  Dnig  Treatment  and  Btiia- 
bllltation  Act  of  1971,  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction.  I  have  closely  followed  and 
strongly  sumxirted  this  legUlatlon  slnoe  It 
was  introduoed  m  June.  It  Is  designed  to  meet 
the  growing  nattonal  social  problem  of  drug 
abuse  and  dependeney.  At  that  tlma,  I  and 
twenty-two  other  members  of  the  House  of 
B^uesentatlvea  felt  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration was  In  a  unique  position  to 
assist  returning  servicemen  suffering  from 
drug  dependeney  to  break  away  from  drugs. 
Again,  m  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  we 
recognised  the  contribution  that  VA  hospi- 
tals could  make  in  treaUng  thla  problem 
If  the  propo'  legislative  authority  was  sup- 
plied. Our  Committee,  working  with  a  bipar- 
tisan spirit,  reported  this  blU  out  of  the 
House  action  In  near-record  time  so  as  to 
make  an  immediate  expansion  of  VA  pro- 
grams in  this  area  possible. 

HJl.  9268  glvee  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion the  authority  It  needs  to  be  fiexlble 
enough  to  treat  returning  veterans,  active- 
duty  servicemen,  and  ex-servicemen  who  are 
now  inellglbte  because  of  the  nattire  of  their 
discharge.  In  giving  the  VA  authority  for 
expansion  of  drug  treatment  services,  this 
bill  (1)  establishes  an  orderly  procedure  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  cooperate 
with  the  Armed  Foroes  in  treating  service- 
men with  drug  addiction  problems:  (2)  pro- 
vides that  the  VA  may  receive  and  treat  ex- 
aervlcemen  on  the  basis  of  commitment  from 
Federal  courts;  and  (3)  clears  up  the 
confusion  as  to  eligibility  for  treatment 
on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  discharge 
by  authorizing  the  VA  to  treat  any  serv- 
iceman or  ex-serviceman  with  an  addic- 
tion iHX>blem  regardless  of  the  type  of  dis- 
cbarge he  holds  or  any  other  legal  problems 
he  may  have  as  a  result  of  violation  of  other 
laws.  At  the  present  time,  many  ex-servloe- 
men  are  unable  to  seek  treatment  because  of 
restrictions  which  the  law  places  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Estimates  ranging  up 
to  10%  have  been  given  In  describing  the 
number  of  servicemen  addicted  to  drugs  In 
Vietnam  alone.  In  Vietnam,  where  the  prob- 
lem Is  moet  severe,  drugs  such  as  heroin  are 
cheap  and  easily  available.  However,  when 
servicemen  addicted  to  these  drugs  return  to 
the  United  States,  they  find  that  the  coet  Is 
many  times  more  than  what  they  have  been 
paying,  and  drugs  are  much  less  readily  avail- 
able. Many  of  these  returning  veterans  must 
turn  to  crime  to  aupport  their  habit  and 
pushers  to  supidy  it.  To  prevent  returning 
servicemen  frcHn  being  pushed  into  a  life  of 
crime  and  addiction,  we  shoiild  try  to  en- 
courage them  to  Identify  themselves  and 
look  for  treatment.  I  believe  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  take  a  long  step  In  that  direction. 
Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  Increases  In 
drug  abuse  and  addiction,  we  mtist  be  pre- 
pared to  help  them  recover  and  lead  produc- 
tive lives  as  law-abiding  members  of  our 
society. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  veterans'  hospi- 
tal at  Jamaica  Plain  in  my  congressional 
district  has  opened  a  drug  clinic  which 
will  place  medical  facilities  within  easy 
reach  of  all  veterans  in  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Massachusetts. 

I  feel  because  of  the  excellence  of  the 
program  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  obviously  one  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies best  equipped  to  meet  the  drug  abuse 
problem. 

The  passage  of  this  bin  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  moves  us  an  Impor- 
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tant  step  closer  to  the  solution  of  those 
who  are  most  in  need  of  treatment. 


SHELBYVILLB.    IND..    NEWS    TELLS 
"WHY"  OP  SPACEPLIGHT 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAT 

or  XWDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2.  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  people, 
watching  the  spectacle  and  drama  of 
Apollo  15.  quite  imderstandably  ask, 
"What  does  It  all  mean?"  and  "Is  it 
worth  it?" 

One  of  the  finest  responses  I  have  ever 
read  to  these  questions  was  contained  in 
the  lead  editorial  of  the  Shelbyvllle.  Ind., 
News,  of  July  27, 1971 .  It  is  a  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  enclose  this  editorial: 
Thx  Pon»T  OF  It  Aix 

What's  the  point  of  spending  all  this 
money  for  filghts  into  space?  It's  a  question 
asked  by  many  since  this  country's  space 
program  began  a  decade  ago — and  It  has 
been  answered  many  times  In  many  ways. 
Let's  take  another  look  at  It. 

Some  200  years  ago  Captain  James  Cook 
circumnavigated  the  globe  in  a  small  and 
fragile  craft  called  the  "Endeavor*.  It  seems 
appropriate  that  the  Apollo  15  astronauts 
blasted  off  the  earth  Monday  in  a  command 
module  named  Endeavor.  In  Its  way,  their 
space  craft,  pitted  against  the  luiknown  has- 
ards  and  vastness  of  space.  Is  as  fragile  as 
Captain  Cook's  vessel. 

And  what  Is  the  point  of  It  all?  We  doubt 
If  the  backws  of  Lelf  Erlckson,  Christopher 
Colrunbus,  FMtllnand  Magellan,  Francis 
Drake,  CorteE,  De  Soto,  Rogers  and  Clark,  La- 
S&lle,  Daniel  Boone,  Admiral  Peary,  Com- 
mander Byrd,  Auguste  Plccard,  and  Charles 
Lindbergh,  could  have  told  you  what  they  ex- 
pected to  find  or  what  would  be  Its  value. 
Hindsight  Is  better  than  foresight  and  we 
all  know  of  the  benefit  to  mankind  of  the 
adventiirous  explorations  of  the  past. 

Of  aU  the  treasures  we  possess,  knowledge 
is  probably  the  moet  valuable.  For  from 
knowledge  stems  progress  Into  areas  hitherto 
unknown. 

Already  the  entire  world  has  benefitted 
from  the  spin-offs  of  the  space  program — 
weather  satellites,  miniaturization,  printed 
electronic  clrcvilts,  computers  and  a  myriad 
of  new  materials  developed  for  space  but 
adapted  for  earth  use.  Some  of  these  prod- 
ucts now  fiylng  in  satellites  and  aboard  the 
space  craft  were  made  here  In  our  own 
community — and  that  means  jobs. 

Exploration  Is  a  dangerous  business.  Ex- 
plorers know  this,  but  their  curiosity  on  be- 
half of  mankind  is  greater  than  the  hazards 
they  face. 

Who  really  knows  what  the  ApoUo  18 
astronauts — Col.  David  Scott.  Lt.  Col.  James 
Irwin  and  Major  Alfred  Worden — will  find? 
Who  knows  to  what  use  the  knowledge  gained 
will  be  put?  Even  If  the  voyage  Is  a  failure, 
we  will  learn  something — why  It  failed — so 
that  we  can  try  and  try  again  I 

WhUe  many  say  the  nwney  spent  on  space 
exploration  Is  wasted,  we  say  It  is  not.  The 
TV  set  which  you  used  to  watch  the  launch. 
Is  better  because  of  space  hardware  develop- 
ments. The  computer  that  printed  your  pay- 
check came  directly  from  the  space  program 
for  they  had  to  Invent  something  we  didnt 
have  In  order  to  make  the  intricate  calcula- 
tions necessary  for  q>ace  flight.  New,  lighter, 
better  insulated  building  materials,  fireproof 
paint,  heat  resistant  ceramics,  coated  fabrics 
and  many  exotic  materlala  will  make  life 
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better  for  us  all,  create  new  Indurtry  and 
jobs  and  thou^  we  cannot  see  the  moon  as 
a  vacation  spot,  maybe  someday  you  can  buy 
an  excursion  ticket  to  the  mocm  or  some 
other  planet.  The  point  Is,  who  knows? 

We  hope  to  find  out,  and  that  is  the  point 
of  It  alll 


THE  SHAME  OP  ST.  LOUIS — FKUm'- 
IGOE 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUT 

or  msaoimi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Monday,  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
tOTlal  by  KMOZ-TV  in  St.  Louis  dis- 
cusses Uie  public  housing  shame  of  St. 
Louis— Prultt-Igoe.  The  editorial  ex- 
presses a  soitlment  that  I  have  pointed 
up  time  and  again — that  no  matter  how 
much  money  Is  poured  into  this  public 
housing  structure,  it  would  be  a  futile 
effort  to  try  to  reconstruct  a  disaster. 

I  have  written  Secretary  Romney  on 
several  occasions  requesting  him  to  tear 
down  Pruitt-Igoe.  Ilie  KMOX  editorial 
aptly  states: 

Prultt-Igoe  was  doomed  the  day  It  left  the 
drawing  boards.  Tou  cant  conoentrate  almost 
3,000  low-income  fckmllles  in  43  high-rise 
buildings  and  expect  them  to  survive  In  an 
area  that  provided  no  shoi^lng  faciUtles,  no 
health  services.  Inadequate  tranaportatlon.  a 
minimum  of  job  opportunities,  and  almost 
non-exlstetiit  schooling,  playground,  and  rec- 
reational facilities. 

An  envir<xunent  such  as  this  induces 
acts  of  crime.  In  fact,  crime  and  vandal- 
ism run  rampant  in  Prultt-Igoe.  Tlie  <Hily 
way  to  end  these  problems  is  by  remov- 
ing the  source  which  creates  them.  In 
this  case,  the  source  is  Pruitt-Igoe.  The 
editorial  concludes: 

This  area  and  its  residents  must  be  brought 
into  and  made  a  vlaUe  part  of  the  com- 
munity. And  we  agree  more  money  should  be 
speax,  on  Prultt-Igoe— but  not  for  renovaticm. 
It  should  be  leveled  to  the  ground.  Then 
new  plans,  new  ideas  and  new  public  hous- 
ing concepts  can  be  devised  without  the  43 
spectOTs  of  faUxire  casting  ttielr  shadow  over 
these  blighted  acres. 

I  endorse  the  KMOX  editorial  and 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
Patmr-lGox 

More  millions  In  federal  money  have  been 
proposed  to  rehablUtate  the  public  housing 
shame  of  St.  Louis — ^Prultt-Igoe.  In  KMOX- 
Televlslon's  opinion,  this  would  be  a  futile 
repetition  of  other  costly  efforts  to  rectify  a 
moniunental  error  In  the  project's  original 
concept. 

Prultt-Igos  was  doomed  the  day  it  left  the 
drawing  boards.  You  cant  conoentrate  al- 
most 8,000  low-income  families  In  43  high- 
rtse  buildings  and  expect  them  to  sxurvlve  In 
an  area  that  provided  no  shopping  faoUlttes, 
no  health  services,  inadequate  transporta- 
tion, a  minimum  of  job  opportumtlea,  and 
almost  non-existent  schocdlng,  playground, 
and  recreational  facilities. 

Discontent,  crime,  vandalism  and  subse- 
quent low  occupancy  were  automatically  pro- 
grammed into  this  Ill-conceived  projeet. 
OriglnaUy,  43  buildings  were  constructed  18 
years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $86  mUllon.  Ten  years 
later,  another  $8  mUllon  was  qwnt  m  reno- 
vation. Today,  only  17  of  the  buildings  have 
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oocupsnts  to  about  400  «p«rtnMnta.  Tbib  n- 
Ttmlnlng  30  (tractUTM  hmn  bMn  aeklad  rtiut 
to  prarent  furtber  ▼indaUam  and  opportu- 
nities for  crime,  at  an  addlttonal  coat  of  sev- 
eral hundred  tbouaand  doOara. 

Mr.  Bmer  Smith.  Area  Dtoaetor  of  Boualng 
and  Urban  DeTelopment.  baa  propoaed  tbla 
new  attenqit  to  MUvac*  Prultt-IfeM.  Be  nyi 
If  the  city  of  St.  Louts  and  repreaentatlTes  of 
all  public  boualiif  piojecta.  buatnea,  dTlc 
and  labor  leaders  ware  to  plan  and  work  to 
change  that  area  adjacent  to  downtown  so 
that  Its  residents  become  an  Integral  part  of 
the  entire  community,  than  Prultt-Igoe  can 
be  saved. 

Mr.  Smith  baa  an  excellent  Idea — ^had  It 
been  propoaed  16  or  even  10  yeara  ago.  It 
might  then  have  had  some  chanoe  of  suc- 
cess. But  not  now.  It  Is  much  too  late. 

We  agree  that  this  area  and  Its  reoldents 
must  be  brought  Into  and  made  a  viable  part 
of  the  community.  And  we  urge  mote  money 
should  be  spent  on  Prultt-Igoe— but  not  for 
renovation.  It  should  be  leveled  to  tbe 
ground.  Then  new  plana,  new  Ideaa  and  new 
public  housing  conoepta  can  be  devised  with- 
out the  43  q>ecters  of  failure  "^v^j'g  their 
shadow  over  theae  blighted  acres. 


REPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRICT 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  UfDUIf  A 
IN  THB  ROUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Mondaw.  Amnut  2.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remaiics  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  eom- 
mentary  on  the  Lockheed  loan  Idll: 

COmfXNTAaT 

Should  the  federal  government  provide 
financial  backing  to  major  Industries  which 
find  themselves  unable  to  pay  their  debts? 
This  was  the  theme  of  the  deb«te  before  the 
Congress  as  It  considered  the  "Lockheed  Loan 
BUI." 

Legislation  originally  was  drafted  to  pro- 
vide $260  million  in  loan  guarantee  authority 
for  Lockheed  Aircraft  to  work  its  way  out  of 
severe  flnannlal  straits.  After  hurried  hearln^i 
in  the  Hoiiae  and  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Oommltteea,  however,  a  proposal  to  set 
up  a  t2  billion  general  fund  to  ball  out  aU 
financially-troubled  giant  industries  was 
approved. 

I  opposed  the  bill.  It  was  so  hurriedly 
drafted  that  adequate  hearings  on  its  validity 
or  its  need  could  not  be  held.  More  impor- 
tantly, such  legislation  is  <*»m^g^r^g  to  our 
economic  system,  rewards  bad  management 
and.  in  a  time  of  severe  domestic  needs.  It 
would  be  a  mlsallocatlon  of  our  financial 
resources. 

DAMAOB  TO  TRZ  KCONOICC  STSTKIC 

It  is  not  the  function  of  a  denoocratic 
government  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  faUure 
of  a  private  enterprise.  Nor  should  the  gov- 
ernment be  the  one  to  decide  which  firms  are 
Important  or  deaervlng  enough  to  continue 
operations.  As  the  Hoover  Commission 
pointed  out  20  years  ago,  direct  lending  by 
the  government  to  private  enterprise  opens 
up  the  dangerous  poesibilltlea  of  favoritlam 
and  Invites  political  preasiures. 

Moreover,  the  bill  is  groasly  tinfalr  to  small 
buatnesamen.  who  would  not  qualify  for  as- 
sistance under  its  provisions.  By  eliminating 
rlska  to  large  firms,  smaUer  competitors  are 
endangered.  A  loaa  to  Lockheed  also  enables 
that  firm  to  fulfill  a  commercial  contract  in 
direct  competition  with  other  large  manu- 
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faoturen  with  oom|>arable  aircraft  on  the 
market. 

WhUe  the  Lockheed  loan  would  be  in  the 
form  of  a  federal  guarantee  to  banks  ii^ch 
woiild  actuaUy  loan  the  aircraft  firm  $260 
million.  It  would  be  the  taxpayers  who  would 
have  to  repay  the  banks  If  Lockheed  could 
not.  The  banks,  meanwhile,  would  have  no 
risk  in  loaning  $3M  million,  and  yet  they 
would  be  earning  substantial  Interest  on 
their  no-rlak  loan. 

acwAaoiNc  bad  manaoxkxnt 

If  Lockheed's  "airbus"  airliner,  for  which 
It  wants  federal  help,  is  commercially  viable, 
why  haven't  the  banks  loaned  the  firm  the 
nooney  It  seeks?  The  firm's  history  In  the 
production  of  airliners  has  not  been  excep- 
tional. In  the  past,  it  chose  to  produce  turbo- 
prop airliners  while  its  competitors  moved 
to  the  more  widely-accepted  pure  Jet  air- 
craft. 

Lockheed's  military  contract  history  also 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  It  incurred 
enormous  cost  overruns  on  the  C-6A  cargo 
plane  and  the  SHAM  missile.  The  firm  also 
underestimated  the  cost  and  the  technical 
problems  on  the  production  of  the  Cheyenne 
helicopter. 

Legislation  to  ball  out  Indxutrles  with 
similar  problems  would  only  intensify  the 
Defense  Department's  already-serious  prob- 
lem of  holding  contractors  to  adequate  pro- 
duction and  performance  standards. 
msAi.LocA'noN  or  aasotracaa 

Government  loan  guarantees  tend  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  pool  of  long-term  sav- 
ings available  to  non-guaranteed  private 
borrowing,  and,  since  the  savings  supply  la 
limited.  It  raises  the  prospects  of  Increasing 
interest  rates  for  non-guaranteed  borrowers. 

If  the  rescue  of  Lockheed  and  other  major 
companies  is  to  become  a  federal  obligation. 
It  should  be  ranked  among  all  government 
obUgatlons  such  as  health  needs,  urban  and 
rural  development,  or  education.  The  pro- 
posed $200  mlUlon  would  assist  31,000  Lock- 
heed workers,  but  would  cut  Into  orders  and 
Jobs  for  competitive  aircraft  industries.  The 
same  amotmt  of  money  also  would  create 
300.000  public  service  Johe. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  bctnk- 
ruptcy  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  loss  of 
Jobs.  The  Penn  Central  RaUroad  submitted 
to  bankruptcy,  but  it  is  still  in  action. 


ENVIRONMENT  AND  AID 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  KABTLAND 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  OT7DE.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  Pierident 

Nlxoa  has  said: 

There  Is  no  challenge  more  urgent  than 
that  of  bringing  SOth  century  man  and  his 
environment  to  terms  with  one  another — of 
making  the  world  fit  for  man. 

I  agree— I  think  we  all  agree.  That  is 
why  we  passed  the  National  Environ- 
mental Pcdlcy  Act  of  1969.  In  the  time 
since  that  act  became  law,  our  foreign 
assistance  program  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  In  carrjrlng  out  the  nn.timifl] 
policy  aimed  at  conservation  and  the  en- 
hancement of  the  environment. 

U.S.  aid  missions  overseas  have  been 
alerted  to  the  necessity  of  considering 
the  ecological  consequences  of  all  proj- 
ects and  programs  imdertaken  in  the 
name  of  development.  This  has  meant. 
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for  example,  close  watch  on  the  uses  of 
the  chemicals  which  have  hastened  the 
"green  revolution" — and  scrutiny  of  irri- 
gatlon  schemes  to  assure  that  they  wUl 
not  cause  silt,  salinity,  and  weed  buildup 
or  erosion  and  consequent  dislocation  of 
populations. 

AID  missions  have  made  prellminaiy 
surveys  to  identic  environmental  prob- 
lems which  might  interfere  with  devd(9. 
ment  in  the  nations  we  are  aiding.  PHot 
projects  are  beginning  in  selected  coun- 
tries to  demonstrate  ways  of  dealing  with 
these  problems.  The  fimitha/^niftT^  Insti- 
tution has  contracted  with  AID  to  Join 
in  the  search  tor  answers  to  them. 

United  States  fordgn  assistance  has 
been  involved  in  a  particularly  valuable 
program  in  East  Africa.  Here,  we  have 
helped  train  game  wardens,  financed 
roads,  provided  equipment  aimed  at  pre- 
serving the  unique  and  precious  wildlife 
that  inhabit  this  part  of  the  world. 

Programs  like  these  are  not  idle  ges- 
tures, nor  lip  service  to  a  popular  cause. 
These  are  commitments  that  will  have 
a  major  impact  on  the  quality  of  our 
lives  now,  and  on  future  generations. 
They  truly  seek  to  make  the  world  "fit 
for  man." 

Protection  of  the  global  environment 
is  of  mounting  importance,  one  of  the 
challenges  that  the  new  aid  proposals 
we  are  being  asked  to  consider  today  are 
geared  to  meet.  Without  question,  these 
proposals  deserve  our  support. 


EULOGY  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
ROBERT  TINDAL 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 


August  3y  1971 


or  KXCHIOAIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
last  rites  were  held  for  the  Honorable 
Robert  Tindal,  the  second  black  man 
ever  elected  to  the  Detroit  Common 
Council.  He  was  respected  throughout 
the  city  as  a  dedicated  public  servant, 
as  attested  to  by  the  countless  number 
of  citizens  who  paid  their  final  respects 
as  his  body  lay  in  state  at  the  city- 
county  building. 

He  was  a  product  of  the  civil  rights 
movement,  giving  leadership  in  the 
South  as  well  as  In  Michigan,  where  he 
served  in  the  capacity  of  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Detroit  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People.  But  most  of  all  he  was 
a  dear  friend  and  associate  of  mine.  My 
feelings  were  eloquently  expressed  at  the 
funeral  by  Mr.  Robert  Millender  in  the 
following  way: 

EUUMTT  TO  BOBOT  TOnUX.  BT  BOBBT 

Mnxxmixa 

It  is  often  said  that  you  shaU  know  a  man 
by  his  deeds.  While  this  may  be  true,  it  is 
not  an  absolute  measure  of  the  worth  of  a 
man,  for  sometimes  the  deeds  are  obscured 
by  myth  and  In  too  many  cases  the  motives 
for  perfoimance  spring  from  acta  of  self- 
interest. 

Tb  truly  evaluate  the  deeds,  therefore,  one 
must  truly  know  the  doer,  his  hopes  and 
aspirations  that  prompted  the  acts  we  see. 


I  do  not  wish  here  to  enumerate  the  vari- 
ous deeds  of  Bob  Tindal.  for  they  are  as  weU 
known  to  you  aa  to  me.  Rather,  I  wlah  to 
talk  about  the  nun,  his  hopes,  his  asplra- 
tiona. 

I  knew  Bob  only  a  abort  pertod  ot  time  In 
terms  of  years,  but  I  knew  him  since  time 
immemorial  for  I  was  privileged  In  that  he 
shared  with  me  his  belief  In  his  purpose  In 
Ufa. 

Bob  vlsloned  and  knew  there  oould  exist  a 
world  wherein  men  are  bom  free,  a  world 
where  his  son.  Shawn,  and  all  the  other 
Shawns  of  that  world  would  have  the  appot- 
tunlty  to  develop  their  Ood-glven  talents 
without  restrlotloos  of  any  manner. 

But  he  was  a  realist,  for  he  knew  that  to 
many  people  that  world  was  a  myth,  to  soma 
an  obtainable  goal  and  to  others  a  mirage 
to  be  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  dis- 
possessed to  lure  them  into  a  sense  of  con- 
tented hopefulness. 

He  also  knew  that  this  world  lay  behind 
a  man-made  mountain  of  mental  and  ono- 
tlonal  stones  of  apathy,  c(unplaoency,  prej- 
udice, dlacrlmlnatloQ,  racist  bigotry,  poverty, 
and  disease. 

His  dedication  and  commitment  led  him  to 
Join  with  thoee  who  sought  to  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  perceived  this  better 
world  and  proclaim  Ite  existence  to  the  dis- 
beUevers.  Purther,  their  ultimate  purpose  was 
the  elimination  of  the  mountain. 

Bob  realized  that  this  Journey  was  a  tedi- 
ous, dangerous,  sometimes  lonely,  frustrating 
venture  but  be  did  not  despair  and  continued 
upward.  Often  he  was  seen  lending  a  helping 
hand  to  fellow  travelers  along  the  way.  He 
UxA  time  to  clearly  mark  the  pitfalls  that  he 
wicountered  for  he  knew  that  others  were 
foUowlng  and  he  desired  that  their  Journey 
be  made  easier. 

He  carefully  nu^ped  the  path  of  hla  Journey 
for  he  visualized  the  path  becoming  a  road, 
the  road  a  street,  the  street  a  broad,  six  lane 
highway  virtually  destroying  the  mountain. 

Shed  no  tear  nor  mourn  for  the  man. 
Bob  Tindal.  If  you  must  abed  a  tear  or 
mourn  ...  let  It  be  for  that  cause  he  lived 
and  worked  for.  A  cause  that  has  lost  a 
valiant  warrler.  Por  Bob  was  well  aware, 
recogniaad,  and  accepted  that  the  effort  he 
expended  In  his  Journey  coTild  well  lead  him 
to  this  place  at  this  time.  He  believed  "that 
a  man  must  do  what  he  must  do"  and  that 
if  the  end  results  are  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
then  so  be  It. 

To  you.  Bob  Tindal  In  behalf  ta  those  who 
continue  the  Journey  .  .  .  farewell — ^we  shaU 
■urely  miss  your  companionship,  your  help- 
ing band,  your  conunltment,  dedication  and 
most  of  all  your  abiding  faith  that  some  of 
us  will  reach  the  tc^  of  the  mountain- 

Por  me  personaUy  I  can  say  .  .  .  fare- 
well .  .  .  friend  .  .  . 


CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES  CO- 
OPERATE IN  VETERINARY  MEDI- 
CINE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  MonraBOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  NEIBEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  its  Canadian  counterpart,  the 
Canadian  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, held  a  Joint  meeting  in  Detroit, 
Mich.  This  was  the  first  such  Joint  meet- 
ing of  these  two  associations,  and  its  sig- 
nificance was  properly  noted  by  Presi- 
dent mxon  in  a  message  to  Dr.  M.  R. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Clarks(»i.  executive  vice  president  of  the 
AVMA.  I  include  the  President's  message 
at  this  point  in  my  remaite: 

Thx  WBnx  HoirsB, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  M.  R.  CiMutaoM, 

Executive  Vice  President,  American  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Association,  care  of  the 
Detroit  Baton.  Bagtey  Avenue  at  Grand 
Circus  Park,  Detroit,  Mich. 
The  Plrst  Joint  Conference  of  Canadian 
and  American  Veterinary  MMlcal  Associa- 
tions la  a  valuable  step  forward  in  tbe  ex- 
change of  useful  information  between  our 
nations  in  an  area  where  progress  will  surely 
benefit  the  citizens  of  both. 

A  vivid  example  of  how  basic  such  inter- 
national cooperation  Is  to  public  health  Is 
evidenced  by  the  epidemic  of  equine  en- 
cephalitis which  has  spread  northward  fnxn 
Venezuela  through  Mexico  and  most  recently 
aiq>eared  In  both  horses  and  humane  In 
Southwestern  Texas. 

May  your  deliberations  serve  to  reduce  the 
future  threat  of  this  and  other  diseases  to 
animal  and  human  life,  and  may  they  ad- 
vance the  weU-belng  of  both  o\ir  nations. 

RlCHAED   NiXOIf. 

A  major  address  at  the  Joint  meeting 
was  delivered  by  the  Honorable  H.  A. 
Olson,  Minister  of  the  Canada  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  his  speech,  the 
Canadian  Minister  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  contribution  of  the  vet- 
erinary medical  profession  toward  meet- 
ing the  food  needs  of  our  world's  con- 
stantly expanding  population,  and  he 
stressed  the  importance  of  cooperation 
among  veterinary  groups  of  the  various 
nations. 

He  also  pointed  out — 

On  this  continent,  there  are  no  aerlous 
animfti  piagucs  Or  parasltlc  problems  which 
have  the  effect  of  curtailing  livestock  pro- 
duction. I  recognize  that  this  Is  no  accident 
but  rather  tbe  result  of  organized  disease 
control  programs  and  I  further  recognize 
that  continual  vigilance  with  respect  to  all 
avenues  of  pKMsible  disease  Introduction  mxist 
be  forcefully  continued. 

The  Minister  went  on  to  stress  what 
great  assistance  veterinary  medicine  can 
provide  to  underdeveloped  nations  where 
the  food-supply  potential  is  restricted  by 
the  existence  of  various  diseases. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  Minister 
Olson's  comments,  I  include  an  addi- 
tional major  portion  of  his  address  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 
ADoassa   to:    Joint   MEvriMG   or  Amxbicam 
VrrxaiMAaT     Medical     Association     and 
Canadian    Vxtesinabt    Medical    Associa- 
tion. Dxraorr.  Mich.,  bt  the  Hon.  H.  A. 
Olson,  Ministeb,  Canada  Depasticxmt  of 
Acricttlturx 

There  are  other  problems  beyond  disease 
control  and  Improving  breeds.  Marketing  Is 
certainly  a  major  obstacle  tn  some  countries. 
In  many  countries,  aid  projects  aimed  at 
improving  production  have  difficulties  irtilcb 
result  from  poor  organization  of  marketing. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  assistance  In 
International  marketing  may  sometimes  be 
preferable  prior  to  assistance  In  production 
since  production  efficiency  is  hampered  by 
the  absence  of  suitable  market  incentives. 

Some  countries  receiving  large  amounts  of 
financial  assistance  from  overseas  sources  are 
experiencing  great  difficulty  In  getting  ac- 
cess to  attractive  fu'elgn  maricete  for  thtfr 
products. 

We  In  Canada  cwtalnly  recognize  the  vital 
role  of  marketing  In  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy. Indeed,  developed  nations  have  pro- 
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past  the  stage  where  the  paramount 
concern  need  be  bow  to  produce  more.  I 
think  we  all  know  that  we  are  capable  of 
overproducing  farm  commodities.  Some  may 
take  a  little  longer  to  overproduce  but  1 
think  that,  if  we  really  tried,  we  could  over- 
produce them  in  relation  to  the  effective 
market  demand  all  the  time,  and  all  at  the 
same  time. 

Our  concern  ia  the  matching  of  demand 
with  supply.  When  donand  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply, the  consumer  suffers,  particularly  the 
men  in  the  lower  income  category:  and  when 
supply  exceeds  the  demand,  the  farmer  suf- 
fers. I  think  we  have  the  Ingenuity  and  In- 
telligence to  avoid  the  type  of  situations 
where  people  are  cutting  each  others' 
throats  by  overproduction  and  underbidding 
each  other  by  over-supplying  the  market 
constantly.  I  feel  that  with  orderly  maiicet- 
Ing,  we  can  avoid  the  financial  suffering  for 
the  people  who  get  cau^t  in  theae  altua- 
tlons. 

We  have  to  start  adjusting  our  produc- 
tions to  the  demands  that  exist.  It's  poor 
business  to  produce  and  produce  hoi^ng  the 
right  market  will  oome  along. 

I  often  hecur  the  argument  that  we  can 
give  our  surplus  foodstuffs  to  the  underde- 
veloped nations.  Canada  has  never  turned 
down  a  request  for  food  aid.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  continual  food  gift  to 
these  countries  disrupt  their  own  markets 
and  incentives.  Tbia  Is  probaWy  why  they 
hesitate  to  ask  for  more  direct  food  aid.  I 
think  that  our  efforts  will  be  more  forceful 
If  we  work  towards  helping  these  people  feed 
themselves  because  "If  a  man  is  hungry, 
do  you  give  him  a  fish,  or  do  you  teacti  him 
how  to  fish". 

The  federal  government  (rf  Canada,  the 
provincial  governments  and  a  large  number 
of  charitable  organizations  are  certainly 
aware  of  the  challenges  faced  by  the  various 
agricultural  Industries  In  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  of  the  world.  We  are  providing 
an  Increasing  amount  of  aid:  our  many  years 
of  experience  Is  being  used  to  advantage  In 
that  we  are  learning  how  to  apply  our  aa- 
slstance  more  effectively;  we  have  moved 
towards  programs  that  will  bring  about  long- 
term  solutlcms,  whUe  at  the  same  time  re- 
sponding promptly  to  emergency  situations 
such  as  the  fioods  and  conditions  audi  aa 
the  recent  political  turmoil  in  East  Pakistan. 

In  livestock  aid  programs,  Canada  re- 
cently has  provided  pure-bred  and  grade 
Holsteln  cattle  to  Uganda,  the  Barbados, 
Trinidad  and  Korea.  Our  efforts  have  In- 
cluded providing  managerial  staff  to  work 
In  the  mllk-proceeslng  plants,  a  university 
team  to  operate  a  Ugandan  university's  de- 
partment of  animal  science  and  technicians 
to  help  with  the  adaptation  of  cattle  to  the 
tropical  dlmate.  An  interesting  case  la 
Korea.  We  shipped  1,600  dalrly  cattle  there 
through  a  Canadian  development  loan.  As 
a  result  of  theae  shipments,  the  Koreans 
bought  an  additional  3,000  bead  of  Canadian 
Holsteln  cattle. 

Those  of  us  In  Canada  who  are  most  di- 
rectly and  Intimately  concerned  wl^  agri- 
cultural aid  are  quite  mtereetad  in  the 
rather  recent  ev<dutlon  of  international 
research  centers  built  around  a  spectflc  crop 
or  product. 

I  have  In  mind  here  the  International 
centers  for  rice  research  In  the  Philippines, 
the  one  in  Mexico  for  wheat  and  malae  re- 
search, and  the  ones  being  established  now 
for  tropical  crops  and  animal  reeeareh. 

The  structure  of  theee  International  r»- 
search  centers  offers  certain  advantages 
which  are  not  avmUable  through  other  orga- 
nizational structures  and  agreements,  such 
as  the  United  Nations  organizations  and  bi- 
lateral agreements  between  eotmtrles.  This  la 
not  to  aay  that  theee  mtemattonal  organi- 
zations bare  tafled.  or  that  bilateral  agree- 
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moota  m  not  tttteOn.  Quito  tlia  oontnry. 
But  there  are,  nerertlMlMB,  oartaln  Mtran- 
Ugee  to  these  rrtattTal7  i>«w  IntenataoiuU 
research  center*  whlob  I  btilere  we  should 
exploit  to  their  fullest  poHible  potentUI. 

Certainly  the  OHIMTT  (Wheat  and  ifatae 
Inqnovement  Oenter)  prosnun.  with  head- 
quarters In  Maxlflo.  has  demonstrated  that 
It  can  bring  about  dramatic  results,  that  It 
can  mobOlas  a  global  effort  In  wheat  and 
maize  reeearch.  and  tliat  It  can  pot  the  frulto 
of  this  research  to  work  in  a  meaningful  and 
dramatic  manner.  X  am  certainly  hopeful 
that  the  achlerements  of  the  OHflCTr  pro- 
gram can  be  extended  to  other  areas,  and 
that  we  will  eventually  be  able  to  provide 
similar  services  to  global  agriculture  In  terms 
of  animal  production  and  iHsrssri  oontnd. 

It  may  weU  be  that  International  aid  pro- 
grams. Insofar  as  agricultural  research  U  oon- 
oemed,  win  develc^  more  and  more  along  the 
lines  of  these  International  research  centers 
In  the  future. 

I  believe  we  will  also  see  the  evolution  of 
the  multl-dlaclpllnary  approach  to  problems 
In  agrlcult\ire  In  the  future.  In  animal  pro- 
duction, we  will  probably  see  the  develop- 
ment of  teams  of  researchers  concentrating 
on  a  particular  jiroblem.  or  on  a  partloular 
industry  within  a  nation  or  geographical 
area.  Veterinarians  will  certainly  be  neces- 
sary on  these  teams,  but  I  think  the  inq>ar- 
tant  thing  here  Is  that  they  will  be  part  of  a 
team,  and  not  working  in  Isolation  on  their 
particular  q>eclalty.  This  U  certainly  the  di- 
rection that  has  been  charted  for  agriculture 
In  crope  reeearch,  where  the  plant  patholo- 
gist, the  physiologist,  the  cyto-genetldst,  the 
plant  breeder,  the  soils  q>eciallst,  the  fer- 
tility em>ert  and  the  extension  officers  have 
aU  teamed  up  to  pull  together  on  a  particu- 
lar project. 

Experience  In  the  developed  nations,  and 
more  and  more  In  the  underdevel<^>ed  na- 
Uons  as  well.  Is  clearly  showing  that  these 
teams  must  also  include  economists  and  soci- 
ologists and  marketing  qMdallsts.  It  is  no 
longer  good  enough  to  devtiap  «  better  va- 
riety of  grain,  or  a  better  method  of  produc- 
tion, or  to  eradicate  a  rtlnosso  and  to  turn 
this  technology  loose  in  an  agricultural  econ- 
omy. We  must  go  far  beyond  that  to  examine 
the  social  and  economic  repercussions  of  our 
new  production  techniques,  to  take  the  prod- 
ucu  of  our  research  right  through  the  entire 
marketing  system  to  ths  eventual  oonsumer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(vgaolzations  in  terms  of  creative  legis- 
Utive  vropotaia  and  other  servlte,  Anne 
McTlhenney  Mathews  eloqumtly  pute 
those  under  attack  In  true  perspective  in 
her  column  to  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex- 
press of  July  22,  1971. 

Anne  Biatthews  Is  an  outstanding  col- 
umnist who  is  highly  regarded  for  her 
objective  and  courageous  commentary. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  I  recommend  the  read- 
ing of  the  aforementioned  c<dumn  to  my 
colleagues  and  Include  the  article  at  this 
potot: 


August  S,  1971 


THE  AMERICAN  LEOION  HAS  REA- 
SON TO  BE  PROUD 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 


OF  mrw  TOBK 

IN  THB  HOT7SB  OF  RKPBISEMTATIVK8 

Monday.  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  ^leaker.  besides  the 
barrages  of  vocal  and  written  attacks 
against  our  military  services.  It  has  be- 
come fashionable  to  same  quarters  to  at- 
tack our  veterans'  organizations  such  as 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

Uhinf  ormed  critics  have  been  known  to 
portray  these  organizatians  as  "out-of- 
tune  with  the  times,  espousing  a  World 
War  n  foreign  policy  and  being  irrele- 
vant to  contemporary  forces  to  the  world, 
«■  consisting  of  cAA  men  who  espouse  the 
dispatch  ci  youths  to  war." 

Althou^  we  to  Congress  are  to  a  bet- 
ter position  than  some  to  realize  the  fal- 
laciousness of  such  attacks  and  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  substantive  contribu- 
tions made  fay  the  Legion  and  other  such 


LaoiON  RxAo  DsFKifiis  Oaour 
I  started  Monday  to  reply  to  a  youngster 
who  snsered  that  I  had  An  American  Legion 
Mentality."  The  answer  was  "Amml  I  sure 
haver 

Not  a  Joiner  of  almost  anything,  for  years 
I  had  resisted  invitations  to  Join  Buffalo 
Legion  auxiliary  posto.  Auxiliary  my  eyet 
After  A^  years  of  duty  overseas,  doing  the 
housAeeplng  for  war  ocrrespondents  and 
combat  pbo<ogra|dierB,  I  dldnt  think  i  rated 
being  an  "auxlUary."  Then  I  discovered  the 
Erleoo  Poet  ot  women  war  veterans — ^Waves. 
Marines,  Air  Force,  Army,  Ooast  Guard — and 
I  gladly  Joined  up  with  women  who  dldnt 
have  to  go  and  who  served  well  and 
valiantly. 

Therefore  when  I  was  challenged  m  a  re- 
cent letter  by  this  youth  who  thinks  that  If 
I  dont  think  as  he  does,  rm  wrong,  I  copped 
a  plea  to  the  fact  that  if  the  "American 
Legion  Mentality"  in  his  thintiTie  mnaTi,  « 
low  IQ,  believing  that  this  country  right  or 
wrong  Is  my  country,  and  that  patriotism 
lent  out  of  style,  then  rm  glad  to  be  the 
village  Idiot. 

^^id  I  have  some  high-class  backing  In  a 
recent  letter  from  National  Commander  Al- 
fred P.  Chamie's,  which  was  circulated  to 
aU  poets  In  the  country.  In  It,  he  decries 
that  the  generations  in  the  Legion  do  not 
oommunloate  and  that  central  dty  poets  sre 
"decaying."  If  this  is  decay,  we  need  more 
of  it.  If  this  Is  puerUe  thinking,  I'm  glad 
to  be  part  of  It.  To  continue  with  C^iamle's 
letter,  here  are  some  additional  points  to 
consider  before  writing  att  one  of  the  great 
OTganlzatlons  of  America: 

■We  who  are  Legionnaires  of  today,  have 
sought  to  make  the  American  Legion  rele- 
vant to  the  tlmee  In  which  we  live. 

"A  cloee  review  of  the  resolutions  of  our 
recent  national  conventions  will  demonstrato 
the  American  Legi<m  u  attuned  to  the  main- 
steeam  of  America  and  to  the  consensus 
in  the  Ooogress  whl<^  annually  enacts  many 
of  our  propoeals  into  law.  A  measure  of  our 
success  In  the  leglaUtlve  area  is  evident 
InUie  fact  that  more  of  our  proposals  con- 
osming  veterans  benefits  and  other  subjects 
of  national  concern  were  passed  by  the  91et 
Ocmgress  than  by  any  Oongrese  since  World 
War  n.  Some  of  these  are: 

"Public  Law  91-319,  which  Increased  edu- 
cation and  training  aUowance  and  mod- 
emlaed  both  academic  and  vocational  train- 
ing programs  for  veterans.  Public  Law  91-006. 
which  provided  major  improvements  in  the 
veterans  htxne  loan  program.  Including  ex- 
tM^on  of  the  program  to  Vietnam  veterans. 
It  reofMoed  the  program  for  all  heretofore 
eligible  veterans  who  had  not  used  sll  of 
their  benefits,  and  for  the  first  time  it  in- 
oludsd  mobile  homes  and  made  other 
improvements  in  the  over-all  program.  Public 
Laws  91-M  and  91-876,  which  improved  and 
increased  monthly  benefit  payments  for 
widows,  children  and  dependent  parents  of 
veterans  who  died  from  servioe-oonneeted 
causee,  and  the  disability  compensation  rates 
for  Uvlng  servloe-dlsabled  vatwans. 

'Tubllo  Law  91-381,  which  Inereased  from 
$10,000  to  616,000.  ths  amount  of  insuianos 
autcmatioaQy  extended  to  members  of  the 
armsd  foroee,  and  has  made  other  substantial 


improvsmente  In  the  program.  PubUe  Iaw 
91-688,  which  Improved  the  veterans  and 
d^^endente  jienslon  program  and  avoided  the 
loss  by  more  than  a  million  pensioners  of 
all  or  a  portion  of  their  pension  benefits  by 
reason  of  previously  enacted  sodal  securltv 
increases.  Other  significant  publle  Uws  bene- 
fiting veterans  that  w««  supported  by  the 
American  Legion  Inolnde  llberallaatlons  in 
^gibuity  for  VA  hoqiltallsatlon.  out-patient 
treatment  and  the  fumiahing  of  drugs  and 
medicine  f<or  certain  veterans  seriously  dis- 
abled from  non  seivlce  connected  oausss 

"Several  other  enactments,  while  impor- 
tant to  those  affected  by  them,  did  not  neoss. 
sarUy  pertam  to  the  entire  veteran  popula- 
tion. Some  of  these  were  Improvements  in 
paraplegio  honing  legislation,  and  the  auto- 
mobile and  prosthetlo  appllanee  program  for 
anq>uteee;  educational  asslstanoe  programs 
for  wives,  widows  and  children  of  POWs  and 
persons  missing  in  action,  and  OI  home  loan 
eligibility  fOT  their  wlvee  and  widows. 

"Our  theme  for  the  current  year  has  been 
•Beach  Out.*  This  is  a  {oogram  of  service  to 
'reaching  out'  to  thoee  amongst  us  who  are  in 
need,  to  o\u-  prisoners  of  war,  to  our  retwn- 
ing  '\netnam  veterans,  to  our  Older  veterans, 
to  our  youth  and  to  our  communities. 

"As  a  matter  of  top  priority  thU  year  we 
sought  to  arouse  the  American  people,  as  weU 
as  world  opinion,  to  ths  plight  of  the  Amer- 
icans held  prisoners  of  war  or  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action  In  Southeast  Asia.  There  are 
Bome  1,669  personntf  who  are  mta^wg  i^  i^o- 
Uon  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  understand  ^- 
proxlmately  460  of  theee  are  in  prison.  We  do 
not  know  the  status  of  the  others.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  is  determined  that  these  men 
shaU  not  be  forgotten  nor  forsaken.  To  this 
end.  we  have  developed  tolevislon  programs 
that  have  been  seen  by  some  44  mnnft«  view 
ers,  radio  programs,  a  motion  picture  docu- 
mentary and  an  American  Legion  prayer  that 
has  been  used  throughout  the  country  in 
churches,  synagogues,  and  at  appropriate 
civic  events.  We  have  solicited  proclamations 
from  governors,  mayors,  legislatures,  dty 
councils,  boards  of  supervisors  and  from  dvio 
groups  that  designated  a  prisoner  of  war  day, 
week,  or  month. 

"We  made  oiu-  facilities,  sgmot  and  staff  In 
our  Washington,  D.O..  office  avaUable,  with- 
out cost,  to  the  League  of  Families  of  the 
Prisoners  and  Missing  In  Action  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  is  a  matter  of  pleasure  to  us  that 
Congress  in  Joint  session  recognized  the  week 
of  March  23,  1971,  as  a  Week  of  Oonoem  for 
the  Prisoners  and  MiMt^wg  in  Action  in  Sooth- 
east  AaU.  likewise,  that  the  United  Nations 
in  December.  1970.  by  resolution  recognised 
the  need  for  humane  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  in  aooordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention. 

"By  this  prisoner  of  war  program  we  hope 
to  assist  in  achieving  the  following  objec- 
tivee:  The  release  of  the  prisoners  In  South- 
east AsU  as  soon  as  possible;  the  identifica- 
tion of  thoee  prisoners  who  are  being  hdd; 
the  inspection  of  the  prison  camps  *t"1  sites 
by  a  third  party  neutral  organization  such  as 
the  International  Red  Croes;  regular  mailing 
privllegee;  and  humane  treatment  for  the 
prisoners  as  required  undar  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention,  to  which  Hanoi  la  a  signatory. 

"Anothsr  of  our  priority  'Beach  Out'  pro- 
grams has  bssn  to  serve  the  needs  of  return- 
ing Vietnam  veterans.  We  have  soui^t  to 
insure  for  them  an  i^iproprlate  program  of 
benefits,  to  advise  them  of  such  benefits  and 
how  best  to  utUlae  them. 

"For  those  rstuznlog  veterans  who  are 
sick  and  disabled  we  have  been  vigilant  to 
see  that  they  receive  the  very  best  of  medical 
and  bcmptXH  care.  We  appreciate  ttie  oontrl- 
butlons  made  to  this  program  by  the  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
mlnlsteatlcm  and  by  the  administrator, 
Donald  X.  Johnson.  In  this  regard  we  sup- 
ported In  Congress  ths  6106,000,000  addition 
to  the  1971  fisoal  ysar  bodgat.  which  was 
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adoptsd.  atmllarty,  w*  have  appeared  before 

uiiimrnsilnnsl  rmmmlttnns  snaklnff  sn  InrnissB 
m  the  1973  fiscal  year  budget  for  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  tram  60.8  billion  to  $10.8 
bllllan.  If  adt^ted,  this  will  be  the  most 
generous  budget  in  the  history  of  the  Veter- 
ans Administration. 

"We  era  also  dssply  oonoemsd  that  the  re- 
turning veterans  who  are  aUe-bodled  should 
come  baflk  Into  a  healthy  eoonomlo  dlmate 
In  which  tliey  can  obtain  enqtloyment.  To 
this  end  we  establlsbed  a  top  priority  'Jobs 
for  Veterans'  program  In  which  returning 
vetmans  are  broo^t  together  with  pro^Mc- 
tlve  employers.  Some  reoent  eiamplee  of  the 
results  of  this  programf  The  American  Le- 
gion of  Colorado  held  a  Job  clinic  at  which 
4,500  veterans  registered.  Tlieee  veterans 
were  interviewed  by  86  employers  and  16 
agenciee,  and  600  of  them  were  immediately 
placed  in  Jobs. 

"The  American  Legion  of  Maryland  at  Its 
Job  clinic  registered  1,971  veterans  with  119 
employers  participating.  Two  hundred  and 
seventy  el(^t  veterans  were  placed  In  Jobs 
and  altogether  778  were  eventuaUy  em- 
ployed. The  American  Legion  of  Oklahoma 
in  one  day  registered  6JK)0  veterans  at  a 
Job  clinic,  with  100  employers  participating, 
and  more  than  1,000  were  hired  that  same 
day.  Seattle  Post  No.  1  of  the  American 
Legion  has  a  telephone  recorder  operating 
34  hours  a  day  to  which  veterans  may  tele- 
phone, leaving  their  name,  ntunber  and  ad- 
dress. A  volunteer  member  of  the  post  takss 
this  information  and  returns  the  veteran's 
call.  To  date,  776  calls  have  been  received: 
of  these  447  have  gained  employment,  llie 
American  Legion  of  Arlaona  held  two  Job 
dinlcs,  one  in  Phoenix  and  one  in  Tucson. 
A  totsl  of  1,300  veterans  registered,  63  em- 
ployers partldpated.  183  veterans  were  Im- 
mediately employed,  73  were  referred  and  81 
were  employed  after  the  dlnle. 

"The  American  Legion  of  Ohio  held  two 
Job  dinlcs,  at  which  680  veterans  registered, 
63  were  placed  In  Jobe  Immedlatdy  and  130 
were  pending  for  Job  counseling.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  of  North  Dakota  h«Id  a  Job  dlnlc 
at  which  651  veterans  registered  and  63  em- 
ployers partldpated.  This  resulted  In  157 
veterans  being  either  placed  In  employment 
or  on-the-job  training.  Tba  American  Legion 
of  New  Jersey  held  a  Job  dlnlc  at  which  600 
veterans  registered  and  87  employns  partld- 
pated. 46  veterans  were  placed  Immediately 
and  the  others  are  awaiting  counseling.  The 
American  Legion  of  Idaho  held  a  Job  dlnlc 
at  which  410  veterans  registered  and  63  em- 
ployers participated.  80  veterans  were  Imme- 
diately hired  and  30  are  receiving  oounsd- 
Ing.  Th»  other  applications  are  pending.  Ibe 
American  Legion  of  Maine  held  two  Job 
dinlcs.  A  total  of  1.634  veterans  registered; 
of  theee,  243  either  were  employed  or  were 
scheduled  for  interviews  with  possible  em- 
ployers. 

"For  thoss  not  possessing  required  skills 
for  available  jobs  we  have  urgisd  'on-the- 
Job-tralnlng*  programs  or  the  obtaining  of 
vocational,  high  schod  or  college  education. 

"We  started  with  'Jobe  for  Veterans'  pilot 
projects  In  17  statea.  and  have  now  e^>anded 
the  program  Into  praotloaUy  every  state. 
Preelduit  Nlaan  thought  so  much  of  the  idea 
he  adopted  It  as  a  federal  program." 


MART  McLBOD  BETHUNE  AND  FREE 
PRESS  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtrmxAara. 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  BBPBBBKNTATIVSS 

Monday,  August  2.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Bfi*.  Speaker.  unfcM'tu- 
nately.  the  people  who  control  the  com- 
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munloatlons  media,  or  the  people's 
"right  to  know  machinery,"  often  go  off 
halfcocked  with  Instoui^ons  against 
Members  of  this  body  without  letting  the 
record  speak  for  Itself.  "Rie  only  possible 
conclusions  to  such  instances  is  that  these 
people:  First,  did  not  take  the  time  to 
find  out  what  the  truth  is;  or  second, 
having  found  out  the  truth,  chose  to  ig- 
nore it  because  it  did  not  suit  their  pur- 
poses. In  any  event,  these  so-called  news- 
men endanger  the  future  of  objective 
Journalism  by  impeaching  journalistic 
credibility.  They  supply  the  tools  for 
their  own  destruction  by  inciting  the  peo- 
ple to  cry  out  for  Govemment-superviaed 
news  media  which  will  bring  us  that 
much  closer  to  the  potot  of  absolute 
socialism  when  the  horrors  of  George 
Orwell's  fictional  "1984"  wiU  become  a 
reality. 

A  classic  illustration  of  this  type  of 
so-caUed  reporting  occurred  recently 
following  the  House  vote  on  Senate  Jotot 
Resolution  111,  extending  the  authority 
for  the  erection  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  a  memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Beth- 
une.  Prior  to  the  vote  on  this  bill,  I  spoke 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  reading  ex- 
cerpts from  the  files  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  re- 
garding the  affiliations  of  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune.  This  was  the  sole  piirpose  of  my 
actions — to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  full  public  record  of  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune's  activities.  The  infor- 
mation I  read  from  was  part  of  the  rec- 
ord of  a  committee  of  this  House.  It  was 
the  obligation  of  every  Member  to  have 
complete  knowledge  of  all  her  activities 
before  casting  his  people's  vote. 

Yet.  some  papers  to  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  have  attacked  South  Caro- 
lina Congressmen,  saying  that  they  voted 
against  this  bill  simply  because  it  to- 
volved  a  black  person.  The  color  of  tiie 
todividual's  «irin  was  not  mentioned. 
The  attenticm  of  the  House  was  directed 
to  associations  that  had  been  cited  as 
subversive  and  Communist  by  Attorney 
General,  later  Mr.  Justice  Ttnn  Clark  of 
the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court.  The  color  of 
the  subject  was  not  mentioned. 

Another  newspaper  carried  a  story  of 
threatened  political  reprisals  by  the 
NAACP  against  these  South  Carolina 
Congressmen.  Such  totimidations  must 
be  regarded  as  an  todlcation  of  the  po- 
litical purposes  for  this  organization. 
If  the  NAACP  can  support  her  after 
knowing  the  facts — and  I  presume  they 
do — then  it  is  an  indication  of  their  use 
of  totimldatdon  to  suppress  the  truth 
and  an  todlcation  of  the  real  powers  be- 
hind the  NAACP.  I  refer  my  colleagues 
to  my  remarks  to  the  Rxcoro  of  July  31. 
1971,  page  28628  and  following  pages. 

In  any  event,  to  let  the  truth  speak 
for  Itself  and  show  my  colleagues  the 
extent  of  factual  distortion  that  is  being 
practiced  by  some  of  the  news  media.  I 
toclude  to  the  Rccokd  at  this  potot  a 
series  of  related  articles  Indicating  the 
censorship  imposed  by  the  news  media  on 
truth,  my  original  remarks  on  the  bill 
extending  the  authority  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  to  the 
District  oi  Columbia,  and  a  list  of  her 
activities  oompiled  by  Circuit  Riders. 
Inc.: 
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(By  Jim  Turner) 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  some  good 
will  come  of  Congressman  Jim  Mann's  set-to 
with  looal  admirers  of  Dr.  Mary  M.  Bethune. 

Mann  and  four  other  Sooth  Carolina  oon- 
fluwimsii  voted  against  a  monument  for  the 
late  educator,  a  native  of  Mayesvllle,  B.C. 
Ibe  House  vote  was  388  to  90  In  favor  of  the 
monument,  and  Bep.  Bryan  Dom  was  ttte 
lone  Sooth  OaroUnan  to  favor  It. 

If  all  five  had  voted  against  It.  Mann  would 
not  lodk  as  bad  as  he  does  in  srane  drdes. 
Bep.  Dom  managed  to  Inform  himself  of  Dr. 
Bethune's  impressive  record  as  an  ednoator 
and  government  consultant. 

Mann,  by  way  of  «q>lalnlng  his  negative 
vote,  referred  to  Influence  of  Rep.  J.  B. 
Barlek.  D-La.,  who  produced  allegatlona  of 
the  former  un-Amerlcan  Activities  Commit- 
tee, now  Internal  Security,  that  Dr.  Bethune 
had  been  a  member  of  so-caUed  "Communist 
front"  organizations  years  and  years  ago. 

It  is  an  unhappy  ccxnmentary  on  our  state 
that  all  anyone  need  do  to  discredit  oChers  is 
whisper  the  magic  word  "communist."  How 
much  longer  must  we  wait  to  outgrow  that? 

How  much  more  slander  and  libel  wiU  be 
allowed  in  the  name  of  holy  patriotism?  How 
many  deaths  wlU  it  take  until  we  learn  that 
too  many  people  have  died  in  the  fight  of 
"ric^teoos  c^italism  against  godiete  social- 
ism?" 

The  event  Is  past.  Mann  said  he  voted  his 
oonsdenoe.  TbaX  was  on  Friday  after  tba 
Monday  vote.  Earlier  In  the  week,  one  of 
his  aides  admitted  to  the  prees  and  to  a 
group  of  dtizens  who  had  protested,  that 
Mann  had  known  nothing  of  Dr.  Bethune's 
history  when  he  voted. 

Instead,  he  took  the  word  of  a  Louisiana 
legislator  who  has  been  one  of  the  moet 
ardent  enemies  of  dvil  rights  legislation  in 
the  congrees.  Dr.  Bethune  Is  black. 

Barick  has  not  only  voied  against  dvll 
rights  bills,  but  has  introduced  bUIs  to  repeal 
the  laws  now  on  the  books,  and  most  recently 
moved  to  cut  off  appropriations  to  the  VS. 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

No  man  with  such  a  record  obould  com- 
mand Instant  credibility  when  he  calls  a 
black  educator  communist. 

Perhaps  Mazm  made  a  mistake  which  he  Is 
reluctant  to  admit.  It  would  be  better  to 
suspect  him  of  Ignorance  than  of  malice. 

It  Is,  no  one  needs  reminding,  less  than  a 
year  before  the  coogreesman  must  seek  re- 
nomlnation  in  his  party's  primary.  That  may 
not  be  long  enou^  for  the  blacks  In  his 
district  to  forget. 

"One  thing  all  of  his  oonstltuente  might 
learn  from  the  Dr.  Bethune  debacle  Is  to 
write  your  oongreesman. 

It  Is  a  valid  excuse  that  congreesman  can- 
not carefully  study  every  piece  of  legislation 
they  have  to  vote  on.  It  Is  a  sad  but  true 
dmmistance.  whlidi  lobbyists  and  special  in- 
terest groiqis  take  advantage  of. 

Fertiaps  If  we  dtizens  would  take  the  trou- 
ble to  write  oar  representatlvee  and  "lobby" 
them  a  bit,  they  would  more  truly  reOeet 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  those  who  dect 
ttiem. 

Lbttsb  FaoK  MB.  Tuawsa 
Hare's  oopy  you  requested.  As  you  sss.  It 
was  really  our  u'lngpsssmsn  I  badmoutlMd 
and  not  yours.  If  Bep.  Barick  takee  offense, 
remind  him  that  I  had  to  tone  down  my  true 
fedlngs  to  get  the  editorial  puhUtfwd  In 
our  "family  newspaper"  hare. 

But  I  assums  your  legislator  Is  proud  of 
his  record  and  that  It  repcessnts  his  oonstttu- 
eney  and  that  hs  therefore  would  have  no 
reason  to  be  oOmded.  After  sD.  we  "syndi- 
cated communists"  are  nothing  but  unwit- 
ting tools  at  Mosoow  and  PAlng  and  Hanoi 
anyway.  Zk  is  no  loofer  quits  so  fsahkniahts 
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to  boltar  aa^gK  la  8.a  m  tt  Obrtowly  Mffi  te 
In  tefoa  eoontiT. 

Tluuak  70a  tor  yoar  kind  oooptnUstn  in 
tdllnc  w  of  Bartek'8  record.  Tha  ootumn 
wouldT*  bMn  lnecmq>Iet«  wttiioat  It. 


Am 

[Vktm  the  Atlanta  OooitlttttlaD.  Aof.  1, 

1971) 

Bkpbbau  Tomdu-  In  Da.  BRHXTm  Vkio 


OoLTTMBu,  &C.— The  Soatb  CuoUna 
NAACP  has  warnod  of  poaalbla  pc^tleal  re- 
taUatloa  afalnct  itm  at  tb»  ctata's  congr— ■ 
nMn  who  votad  agalnat  a  monanMnt  to 
boBor  tha  lata  Dr.  Uarj  MeLeod  Bathuna. 

luae  WlUlama.  Booth  0"»aHT  NAAOP 
field  Olractar,  aatd  tha  vota  was  "unttmaly 
aitd  tnaanaltlTa''  and  addad  that  tha  flva  oon- 
graoamen  w«ra  Ignotlng  tha  IntanaU  of  Maok 
ooDatttuanta. 

The  Hooaa  of  aapraaantativaa  votad  last 
mt^  28S-M  in  f  ayor  of  enetlng  a  manorial 
to  Dr.  BathuzM  tn  Washington.  Dr.  Bethime. 
a  nativa  of  MayaavUle,  8.C.,  foundad 
Batbnna-Oookman  Collage  In  notlda  and 
played  an  active  role  In  the  Booarvalt  ad- 
mlnlatratton. 

Haps,  noyd  l^iwnoe,  Itendal  L.  Davis,  Tom 
Oattji,  John  Mr.M111an  and  Jamas  B.  Mann 
voted  against  tha  monument.  Only  Rep. 
Bryan  Dam  of  Oreanvood  supported  It. 

"It  U  anMtrent  that  BepreaantaUva  Dom 
vaa  the  only  South  Caiollna  oongnassman 
who  had  the  guts  to  vote  Intelligently  on 
this  matter."  Winiams  said  in  a  statement. 

"Without  a  doubt.  Dr.  Bethune's  oontrt- 
butloos  to  this  nation  makes  her  more  than 
worthy  of  any  honor  tha  nation  can  bestow 
on  her,"  WUlliuna  lald. 

"At  a  time  when  black  Americans  are 
clamoring  for  recognition  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  thU  country's  developments,  the 
negative  vote  was  both  untimely  and  In- 
sensitive.'' 

Williams  also  noted  that  tha  five  coogreaa 
men  who  oppoaed  the  project  have  no  blacks 
00  their  Washington  staffs.  They  Indicated 
they  oppoaed  the  memorial  because  Dr.  Be- 
thune  belonged  to  anegad  Oommunlst- 
suppcrted  organlzatlofis. 

Williams  said  the  action  of  the  five  con- 
gressmen tn  seeking  support  from  blacks  In 
their  campaign!  then  voting  against  the  In- 
tareata  of  blacks  marked  th«m  as  "hypo- 
CrttSB."  '*^ 

"Men  as  Insensitive  as  these  men  certainly 
dont  serve  the  interests  of  blacks,"  he  added. 

OUBDfAL  RBWawa  HT  CoiraKBSSKAlt  «*«n^ 

Mr.  BaaacK.  Mr.  Speaker,  his  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  ill,  extends  for  a 
years  tha  authority  for  the  erection  in  the 
District  of  OoIumMa  of  a  memorial  to  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune.  Mrs.  Bethune  has  compUed 
a  long  and  dlatlngnlahed  record  in  the  field 
of  edueatlon.  and.  of  course.  I  think  before 
the  Members  are  called  upon  to  vote  up  or 
down  this  extension,  they  should  be  made 
aware  of  aU  of  the  aottvnies  In  the  Held  of 
education  which  Mary  MeLeod  Bethune  has 
participated  In,  some  of  which  may  not  be 
known  to  the  Members.  Prom  the  public 
files,  records,  and  pubUoatlons  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Uh-Amarloan  Actlvltlee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  comes  a  sU-page 
documented  listing  of  various  afflliatlons  of 
Mary  McLaod  Bethune: 

Beading  fft»ra  the  report,  we  find  these 
revealing  assocutlons  and  activltlaa: 
IitvoaicATtoN  FaoM  tbx  Fius  or  tbz  Com- 

MZTTXS    ON    Un-AMKIZCAM    ACTIVITIXS,    UA 
HOU8S  or  BXPKXSKNTATIVXa 

Subject:  Mary  MeLeod  Bethune. 

Tike  public  files,  records  and  publications 
of  the  Oommlttee  on  Un-American  Activities 
rvvaal  tha  fcrflowlng  information  ooncaming 
Mary  MoLeod  Bethune: 

•me  name  of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  ap- 
peared on  tha  honor  roll  of  Kllaaheth  Qnriay 
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Ryan,  as  pufaUahad  In  the  Sunday  "Worker' 
of  March  9.  1947  (page  7) :  KUaabeth  Ouriey 
Vlynn  la  one  of  the  few  outstanding  women 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  In  this  coun- 
try. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "7^  Million  .  .  ." 
(paga  84) ,  released  oy  the  American  League 
for  Fsace  and  Democracy,  lists  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Bathuna  aa  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  of  that  organisation;  a  letter- 
head of  tha  organlaatton.  dated  July  12. 19S9. 
furnishes  the  same  information.  "Fight" 
magairtne  for  March  I9S9  (page  8) ,  and  a  let- 
terhead of  the  League  dated  March  24,  1989, 
both  name  MZa.  Bethune  as  Vice-Chalrman 
of  the  League. 

The  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy was  dted  as  "the  largest  of  the 
Communist  'front'  moveznents  In  the  United 
States  .  .  .  The  League  contends  publicly 
that  it  Is  not  a  Communist-front  movement, 
yet  at  the  very  beginning  Communists  domi- 
nated it.  Etel  Browder  was  its  vice-presi- 
dent" (Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  -sports  of  January  8.  1989: 
March  29,  1944;  January  3,  1940,  January  3, 
1941;  January  2,  1943;  and  June  26.  1942). 
Attorney  General  Blddle  cited  the  organisa- 
tion aa  having  been  established  in  the  United 
Staes  In  1937  as  successor  to  the  American 
League  Against  War  and  Fascism  "In  an  ef- 
fort to  create  public  sentiment  on  behalf 
of  a  foreign  policy  sdapted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Soviet  Union."  (See:  Congressional 
Record,  September  24,  1942,  pagea  7888  and 
7684.)  Attorney  Qeneral  Tom  Clark  cited  the 
organization  as  subversive  and  Communist 
(press  releases  of  June  1  and  September  21, 
1948). 

Mrs.  Bethune  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Wln- 
the-Peace  Conference,  as  shown  on  a  letter- 
head of  that  group  dated  February  28,  1946, 
the  "Dally  Worker"  of  March  6.  1946,  and  "A 
CaU  to  a  Wln-the-Peace  Conference"  in  the 
National  Frees  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
April  ft-7, 1940;  she  was  vice-chairman  of  the 
National  Oommlttee,  New  York  Committee 
to  Win  the  Peace,  according  to  a  letterhead 
of  that  group  dated  June  1,  1946,  and  the 
New  Tork  Committee  call  to  Wln-the-Peace 
Conference,  June  28-29.  1946. 

The  National  Oommlttee  to  Win  the  Peace 
was  organized  at  the  Wln-the-Peace  Confer- 
ence In  Washington,  D.C.,  April  6-7,  1946,  and 
was  cited  as  subversive  and  Communist  by 
Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  In  letters  fur- 
nished the  Loyalty  Review  Bofud  (prees  re- 
leasee of  December  4,  1947  and  September  21, 
1948). 

Lettwheads  of  the  Civil  Rlfl^ts  Congress, 
dated  March  4,  1948  and  May  7,  1948,  list  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Bethune  as  Vice-Chalrman  of 
the  Congrees;  she  signed  the  call  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  which  was  held  In  Chicago, 
ss  shown  In  the  "Dally  Worker"  of  October 
21.  1947  (page  6) :  and  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  a  meeting  of  the  group,  according  to 
the  "DaUy  Worker"  of  January  19,  1949  (page 
10),  In  whltdi  sotirce  A«  was  Identified  aa 
president.  National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

The  Civil  Rights  Congress  was  a  merger  of 
two  other  Communist-front  organlxatlons, 
the  International  Labor  Defense  and  the  Na- 
tional Federation  for  Constitutional  Liber- 
ties. It  was  "dedicated  not  to  the  broader  1b- 
suea  (a  civil  liberties,  but  especially  to  the 
defenae  of  individual  Communists  and  the 
Communist  Party"  and  "oontzoUed  by  in- 
dividuals who  are  either  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  openly  loyal  to  It" 
(Congressional  Committee  on  XTn- American 
Activities  in  its  report  released  September 
2,  1947) .  Attorney  General  Ttm  Clark  dted 
the  organisation  as  subversive  and  Oommu- 
nist  (press  releases  of  December  4,  1947  and 
September  21. 1948). 

In  a  Report  on  the  American  Slav  Oongrees. 
released  by  this  Conunlttee  on  April  26. 1980. 
the  organisation  was  dted  as  "a  Moscow  In- 
spired and  directed  federation  of  Oommimlst- 
domUMited  organlaatlons  seAlng  by  mstbods 
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of  propaganda  and  pwura  to  anbvcrt  tiM 
10.000X)00  peopla  In  this  country  of  Slavlo 
birth  or  desosnt,"  Mrs.  Bethuna  was  one  of 
the  sponson  of  a  Testimonial  Obmar  which 
was  held  In  New  Tork  Olty.  October  12,  1947, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Amsrloan  Slav 
Oongreaa;  the  dinner  was  arranged  In  honor 
of  •  •  •  (Invttatkm  laauad  by  the  Oongiwi; 
and  the  printed  prognun.  paga  3) .  Attorney 
General  Clark  also  dtad  the  group  as  aal>« 
versive  and  Communist  in  lettan  fomlahad 
the  Loyalty  Beivlew  Board  (pra«  mUasna  of 
June  1  and  September  21.  1948). 

The  "People's  Dally  World"  of  April  20. 
1944  (page  3).  reported  that  Mrs.  Bethune 
was  one  of  the  qxmsors  of  the  Amertean 
Touth  for  Democracy  dub;  on  a  program  of 
the  dinner  celebrating  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  American  Tbuth  ttx  Tinaoamey,  OettH 
ber  16,  1944,  Mrs.  Betiiune  waa  also  nsmed 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  group  (see  program. 
"Salute  to  Young  America  Oommlttee"). 

The  American  Youth  for  Democracy  was 
the  new  name  under  which  the  Young  Oom- 
munist  League  operated  and  which  slso 
largely  absorbed  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress, aooording  to  the  Spedal  Oommlttee 
on  Un-American  Activities  (Report  1311  of 
March  29,  1944);  Attorney  General  Clark 
Cited  the  organisation  as  subversive  and 
Communist  {pnm  releases  of  December  4. 
1947  and  September  21,  1948).  In  dting  the 
group  in  1947,  the  Oommlttee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  revealed  that  its  "high- 
sounding  slogans"  cover  "a  determined  effort 
to  dlsaffect  our  youth  and  to  turn  them 
against  religion,  the  American  home,  against 
the  college  authorities,  and  against  the 
American  government  ttaelf  .  .  ."  (Beport  271 
dated  April  17, 1947) . 

Mrs.  Bethune  allied  the  call  to  the  OOB- 
greas  of  Youth  which  was  the  fifth  national 
gathering  of  the  American  Youth  Congress, 
held  in  New  York  City.  June  1-6.  1939  (from 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Congress,  page  2). 

The  American  Touth  Ooogreas  waa 
launched  In  August  1984  at  a  gathering  held 
at  New  YoA  University,  New  York  City,  and 
"has  bean  controlled  by  Communists  and 
manipulated  by  them  to  <wan*wo«  the 
thought  of  American  youth"  (Attorney  Qen- 
eral Blddle,  Congreaalonal  Becord.  Septem- 
ber 24,  1942;  also  dted  In  re  Harry  Bridges. 
May  28,  1942,  page  10);  Attorney  Oencral 
Clark  dted  the  group  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munlet  (press  releases  of  December  4.  1947 
and  September  21.  1948).  Tlte  4>eelal  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Amcrloan  Aetlvltlas  called  the 
group  "one  of  the  principal  fronts  of  the 
Communist  Party"  and  "prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  White  Houae  picket  line  •  •  • 
imder  the  immediate  atiapioea  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Mobilisation"  (Beport  of  Jime  26, 
1942;  also  cited  In  reports  of  January  3, 1939; 
January  3,  1941;  and  March  29, 1944) . 

Mrs.  Bethune  was  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Southern  Negro  Youth 
Contuses  (lettertieads  of-  the  organisation 
dated  June  12, 1947  and  August  11. 1947;  and 
a  page  from  a  leaflet  publlahsd  by  the  orga- 
nisation). The  Southern  Negro  Touth  Oon- 
gress  has  been  etted  as  a  Oammunlst-tnnt 
organisation  by  the  Spedal  Oommlttae  on 
Un-American  Activities  In  Its  impart  of  Jaa- 
uar7  3. 1940  (paga  9) ;  and  aa  "sarrspttttously 
oontrOUed"  by  the  Young  Communist  League 
(Oongresaional  Oommlttee  on  Ifti-Amerlean 
Activities.  Beport  271  rdeaaed  April  17, 1947. 
page  14).  Attorney  Oenaral  Tom  dark  dted 
the  organisation  as  subversive  and  among  the 
awniates  and  committees  of  tha  OommtmKt 
Farty.  VJBJL.  in  a  tetter  reteaaad  to  tha  preas 
on  December  4. 1947. 

Mrs.  Bethune  was  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  African  Affairs.  Inc.  (from  a  pamphlet 
of  the  orgamsatkm  entitled  "Baaing  la  Believ- 
ing" whloh  was  published  in  1947);  she  pax- 
tldpated  In  a  conference  of  the  Ooundl.  ao- 
oording to  the  pamphlet.  "VKtr  a  New  Africa" 
(paga  84).  also  pnbUiAad  by  the 
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tton.  She  sent  greetings  to  the  Natlanal  Ne- 
gro Coi^pnem,  October  1937,  aa  ahown  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress;  she  also  partic- 
ipated In  the  Conference  on  Africa  held  in 
New  York  City,  April  14,  1944  (pamphlet  of 
the  prooeedlngs  of  the  Conference  which 
was  held  under  the  joint  att^ioss  at  the 
Council  on  African  Affairs  and  tha  Natlanal 
Negro  Congress) . 

Xbe  Council  on  African  Affairs  was  dted  as 
subversive  and  Communist  by  Attorney  Oen- 
aral Tom  Clark  (press  releases  of  December  4, 
1947  and  September  21,  1948).  "The  Com- 
munist-front movement  in  the  United  States 
smong  Nsgroes  is  known  ss  the  National  Ne- 
gro Congress  .  . .  The  c^noers  of  the  National 
Negro  Congress  are  outspoken  Communist 
sympathisers  and  a  majority  of  those  on  the 
csecutive  board  are  outright  Communists" 
(^;)ecial  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, Beport  dated  January  3, 1939;  also  dted 
In  reports  of  January  8,  1940;  June  36, 1942; 
March  39,  1944).  AttCMrney  Qeneral  Francis 
Blddle  said  that  "from  the  record  of  its  (Na- 
tional Negro  Congress)  activities  and  the 
composition  of  its  governing  bodies,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  served  as  what 
James  W.  Ford,  Communist  Vice  Presidential 
candidate  elected  to  the  executive  commit- 
tee in  1937,  predicted:  'An  Important  sector 
of  the  democratic  front,'  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Communist  Farty"  (Congres- 
sional Becord.  September  34,  1942,  pages 
7887  and  7688) .  Attorney  Qeneral  Tom  Clark 
dted  the  Oongreaa  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist (press  releases  of  December  4,  1947 
and  September  21. 1948) . 

The  "Dally  Worker"  of  February  8.  1939 
(page  2) ,  pubUahed  an  appeal  to  the  Negro 
I^ople's  Committee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democ- 
racy to  lift  the  embargo  on  arms  to  Loyalist 
Spain;  Mrs.  Bethune  was  shown  as  one  of 
those  who  signed  the  i^>peal.  The  Special 
Oommlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  oflld- 
ally  cited  the  Negro  People's  Committee  .  .  . 
as  a  Communist-front  organization  in  Re- 
port 1311  of  March  29,  1944.  Mrs.  Bethune  is- 
sued an  individual  statement  which  was 
printed  in  the  booklet.  "These  Americans 
Say:"  which  was  compiled  and  published  by 
the  Coordinating  Committee  to  Lift  the 
(Spanish)  Embargo,  urging  that  in  the 
name  of  true  neutrality,  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  democracy,  lift  the  embargo  (on 
the  sale  of  arms  to  ^;>ain)";  she  sponsored 
the  Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  as  was 
shown  In  the  pamphlet,  "Children  in  Concen- 
tration Camps."  The  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee to  Lift  the  (Spanish)  Embargo  was  dted 
as  one  of  a  niimber  of  front  organizations, 
set  up  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War  by  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States  and 
through  which  the  Party  carried  on  a  great 
deal  of  agitation  (Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  Report  1311  of  March  29, 
1944.  pages  137-138).  The  Spanish  Refugee 
Belief  Campaign  was  cited  at  a  Communist- 
front  organization  by  the  Special  Committee 
...  In  a  report  released  January  3,  1940. 

Mrs.  Bethune  was  a  sponsor  of  the  National 
finergency  Conference  (letterhead  of  the  or- 
ganization dated  May  19,  1939);  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Sponsors  of  the  National 
Emergency  Conference  for  Democratic  Rights 
(press  release  of  the  group  dated  February  23, 
1940) .  ^e  signed  the  1943  message  of  the  Na- 
tional Federal  for  Constitutional  Liber- 
ties, addressed  to  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  as  shown  on  a  leaflet  at- 
tached to  an  undated  letterhead  of  that  <x- 
ganlaatlon.  Mrs.  Bethune  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Washington  Committee  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, as  shown  on  the  "CaU  to  a  Conference 
on  Civil  Ri^ts.  April  20-21,  1940"  (page  4), 
and  on  a  letterhead  of  the  group  dated  April 
36,  1940. 

"It  will  be  remMnbered  that  during  the 
days  of  the  infamoiis  Soviet-Nazi  pact,  the 
Communists  built  protective  organizations 
known  aa  the  National  Emergency  Confer- 
ence, the  Natlanal  Emergency  Conference  for 
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Democratic  Blghta,  which  culminated  In  the 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Ub- 
ertles"  (Report  1116  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  released  September  2, 
1947) ;  the  three  organizations  were  also  dted 
by  the  Special  Oommlttee  on  Un-American 
AcUvltles  in  Report  1311  on  March  29,  1944. 
Attorney  General  Francis  Blddle  dted  the 
National  Federation  ...  as  "part  of  what 
Lenin  called  the  solar  sjrstem  of  organiza- 
tions, ostensibly  having  no  connection  with 
the  Communist  Party,  by  which  Communists 
attempt  to  create  sympathizers  and  support- 
ers of  their  program.  •  •  •  (it)  was  estab- 
Ushed  as  a  result  of  a  conference  on  constitu- 
tional liberties  held  In  Washington,  D.C., 
June  7-0,  1940"  (Congreeslonal  Record,  S^- 
tember  24,  1942,  page  7687).  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark  cited  the  National  Federation  .  .  . 
as  subversive  and  Communist  in  letters  fur- 
nished the  Loyalty  Review  Board  (prees  re- 
leases of  December  4,  1947  and  September  21, 
1948). 

The  Washington  Committee  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  was  cited  as  an  afflna*.^  or  local 
chapter  of  the  National  Federation  .  .  .  "The 
program  of  the  Washington  Committee  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  National  Federation.  Na- 
tional Communist  leaders  have  addressed  its 
meetings,  and  conferences  sponsored  by  it 
have  been  attended  by  representatives  of 
prominent  Communist-front  organizations" 
(Attorney  General  Blddle,  Congressional 
Record,  September  24,  1942,  pages  7688  and 
7689);  Attorney  General  Clark  dted  the 
group  as  subversive  and  Communist  (press 
releases  of  December  4,  1947  and  September 
21,  1948);  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  found  that  "when  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
was  dissolved  in  February  1940,  its  successor 
In  Washington  was  the  Washington  Com- 
mittee for  Democratic  Action.  Ilie  latter  was 
aflUiated  with  the  National  Federation  for 
Consitutional  Liberties"  (Reports  of  June  25, 
1942  and  March  29,  1944). 

Mrs.  Bethune  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Congress  of  American  Soviet  Friendship, 
as  shown  in  "Soviet  Russia  Today,"  for  De- 
cember 1942  (page  42);  she  participated  in 
a  meeting  paying  tribute  to  women  of  the 
VS.A.  and  the  U.S.SJl.  held  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City,  March  6, 1944,  under  the  aus- 
picies  of  the  Committee  of  Women,  Na- 
tional Committee  of  American-Soviet  Friend- 
ship ("Soviet  Russia  Today,"  March  1944, 
page  35;  and  "New  Masses"  for  February  29, 
1944,  page  29) ;  she  was  named  as  a  sponsor 
and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Women 
of  the  National  Council  ...  on  the  "Call  to 
a  Conference  of  Women  of  the  UJS.A.  and 
the  U.SJ3JI.  in  the  Post-War  World"  on  No- 
vember 19,  1944,  in  the  Commodore  Hotel, 
New  York  City;  a  letterhead  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Women,  National  Council  .  .  . 
dated  March  1,  1948,  contains  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Bethune  in  the  list  of  members;  she 
was  a  memt>er  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Council,  as  shown  on  letter- 
heads of  that  organization  dated  February 
8.  1946  and  March  13.  1946. 

In  its  report  of  March  29,  1944,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  .  .  .  dted  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  American-Soviet  Friendship  as  having 
been  "in  recent  months  the  Communist  Peir- 
ty's  principal  front  for  all  things  Russian." 
Attorney  General  Clark  cited  the  group  as 
subversive  and  Communist  (press  releases  of 
December  4,  1947  and  September  21,  1948). 

A  letter  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Bom,  opposing  alien 
registration,  carried  the  signature  of  Mary 
McCleod  Bethune.  as  shown  in  the  "Daily 
Worker"  of  November  23,  1939  (page  3,  col- 
umns 7-8) ;  she  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the  orga- 
nization which  was  held  in  Washington.  D.C. 
March  2-3,  1940  (as  shown  on  a  letterhead 
of  the  Conference);  a  booklet  entitled  "The 
Registration  of  Aliens"  wiiich  was  prepared 
and  published  by  the  American  Committee 
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. . .  lists  Mrs.  Bethune  as  one  of  the  spcmson 
of  that  organization. 

The  American  Conunlttee  for  Protection  of 
Foreign  Born  has  been  officially  cited  aa  "one 
of  the  oldest  auxiliaries  of  the  Communist 
Party  m  the  United  States"  (Special  Ccxn- 
mittee  on  Un-American  Activities,  Report 
1311,  March  29, 1944;  also  cited  in  Committee 
report  on  June  25.  1942).  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark  dted  the  group  as  subversive  and 
Communist  (press  releases  of  June  1,  and 
September  21,  1948). 

Mrs.  Bethune  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  League  of  Young  Southerners  which  is 
the  youth  division  of  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence for  Human  Welfare,  as  shown  on  a  let- 
terhead dated  August  13,  1940;  she  was 
named  in  "The  Southern  Patriot"  for  De- 
cember 1946,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Representatives  (1947-1948)  of  the  Southern 
Conference;  she  was  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  as  shown  on  a  leaflet  of  the 
Conference  entitled  "The  South  is  Closer 
than  You  Think"  (received  about  February 
1947). 

The  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare was  cited  as  a  Communist-front  orga- 
nization which  series  to  attract  southern 
liberals  on  the  basis  of  its  seeming  interest 
in  the  problems  of  the  South"  although  its 
"professed  interest  in  southern  welfare  is 
simply  an  expedient  for  larger  alms  serv- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  and  its  subservient 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States" 
(Congressional  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  Report  592  dated  June  12,  1947) . 
The  Special  Committee  .  .  .  also  cited  the 
group  as  a  Communist-front  which  received 
money  from  the  Robert  Marshall  Founda- 
tion, one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
funds  by  which  many  Communist  fronts  op- 
erate (Report  of  March  29,  1944) . 

Mrs.  Bethune  received  the  New  Masses 
award  for  greater  inter -racial  understanding 
at  a  dt"n«^''  in  her  honor  at  the  Hotel  Ccnn- 
modore.  New  York  City,  January  14,  1946 
("Daily  Worker,"  January  7,  1946,  page  11, 
columns  1-2);  she  received  a  similar  award 
"for  contribution  made  to  promote  democ- 
racy and  inter-racial  unity"  at  the  New 
Masses  Second  Annual  Awards  Dinner,  as 
shown,  in  "New  Masses"  for  November  18, 
1947  (p.  7) . 

"N«w  Masses"  was  dted  aa  a  "nationally 
clroulated  weekly  Journal  of  the  Communist 
Party  .  .  .  whose  ownership  was  vested  in  the 
American  Fund  for  Public  Service  (Special 
Committee  .  .  .  Report  of  March  29,  1944; 
also  cited  in  Committee  reports  on  January 
3,  1939  and  June  36,  1942).  It  was  also  cited 
as  a  "Communist  periodical"  by  Attorney 
Oaneral  Francis  Blddle  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, September  34,  1942,  page  7688) . 

The  Waahington  (D.C.)  "Star"  on  February 
3,  1949  (page  A21),  reported  that  Mrs.  Be- 
thune had  withdrawn  from  a  Civil  Bights 
RaUy  scheduled  to  be  held  In  Washington  on 
February  11  and  12,  1949. 

The  "DaUy  Worker"  of  February  12,  1961 
(page  4) ,  reported  that  Mra.  Bethune  was  a 
sponsor  of  a  testimonial  on  February  23,  at 
Essex  House  to  honor  W.  E.  B.  DuBcds  on  his 
83rd  birthday.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  was  one  of 
the  five  oflScers  of  the  Peace  Information 
Center  who  were  Indieted  by  a  Federal 
grand  jury  on  February  9.  1961.  for  failure 
to  register  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act.  The  Peace  Information  Center 
was  slso  dted  as  an  organization  which  was 
described  In  the  Worker  of  June  11,  1950,  by 
the  Communist  Party's  Peace  Committee  as 
one  that  was  TnnirtTig  available  the  Stockhtdm 
peace  petition.  (Congressional  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Un-American  Activittes,  Statement 
Issued  on  the  Maroh  of  Treason,  February 
19,  1961;  and  House  R^ort  No.  378,  on  the 
rommiiniat  "Peaoe"  Offenalve.  April  26,  1961. 
original  date,  April  1. 1961.  page  43.) 

Mr.  Rasick.  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  records  from 
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which  I  hMW  iMd  appUad  aoty  to  tboM  orga- 
mwrtlfinii  which  had  been  ettod  tj  tha  Attor- 
ney QnmnX  ot  th*  Unltad  Btot«  ••  cobvar- 
alv*  and  Ooaunanlat.  What  mrrhTti  naa  aa«d 
to  addoca  this  proof  or  to  inaka  the  cttatton. 
I  do  not  know^I  wae  not  pmant.  But.  oar- 
talnly,  I  do  not  think  that  tending  thla  In- 
f  onaatloii  to  the  attaotlon  of  the  liamhen  of 
this  Booae  la  In  aojr  raqMot  un-American. 
Howarer.  I  think  It  la  the  HeaaMn*  roq>onal- 
bUlty  to  know  who  they  are  being  caOad  upon 
to  mwmnrtaHae  as  a  leader  for  children  of 
future  generations. 

If.  knowing  the  fuU  facts,  you  want  to  vote 
for  It.  Tote  for  it,  but  If  you  do  not,  at  least, 
I  have  carried  my  duty  forward  to  advise  you 
as  to  wha*  this  record  ot  iCary  McLeod 
Bethune  ahowa  ralatlTe  to  her  actlTlUes  in 
education  and  their  rtfatlonahlp  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  people  ot  the  United  States. 

A  OoicpiLATioK  or  Public  Rbcxxos  8000  Bdu- 
caroas.  Vox-tms  L.  Cocuir  Rnsaa,  lire. 

(I)  All  Southern  Negro  Touth  Confer- 
ence—Speakei^X>aay  Worker,  December  4. 
IMlpegea. 

(a)  American  Committee  for  Proteetloa  of 
Voralgn  Bom — ^wnsor — program.  March  30- 
80,  1941. 

(8)  American  Committee  for  Proteetloa  of 
Foreign  Bern— algner  of  open  letter— folder, 
1048. 

(4)  American  Committee  for  Tugcelav  Be- 
lief—q>onsar^-4etterhead.  JtUy  28,  1048. 

(5)  American  League  for  Peace  and  Dem- 
ocracy— national  vice  chairman — letterhead 
June  12,  1080. 

(8)  American  Bound  Table  on  India — 
membei^-leadertiead,  1041. 

(7)  American  Slav  Congress — sponsor  of 
tllnner— program.  October  13. 1047, 

(8)  American  Touth  Oongresa — signer  of 
caU— offldal  proceedUigB.  July  1-8.  1930. 

(0)  American  Touth  for  Democracy — spon- 
aae— spotlight.  AprU  1044;  letterhead.  No- 
vember 38,  1048. 

(10)  Civil  Rights  Congreus  vice  chair- 
JOMo—Daat  Worker,  October  31. 1047.  page  8; 
letterhead.  September  80. 1048. 

(II)  Congrees  on  ClvU  Rights— member  of 
Initiating  committee — program.  AprU  37-38. 
1048. 

(13)  Coordinating  Committee  to  Lift  the 
■mbargo — representative  Indlvldaal— offldal 
booklet.  1937. 

(18)  Council  on  African  Affairs — dele- 
gate—bo<Alet.  AprU  14.  1044. 

(14)  OouncU  (m  Afttcan  Affairs — q>eaker— 
©««»  ^orfcer.  May  38, 1048,  page  8. 

(16)  ConncU  on  AfMcan  Affairs — mem- 
bei^-pamphlet.  1047. 

(18)  CounoU  Against  Intolerance  In  Amer- 
ica—member— letterhead.  Oetober  1083. 

(17)  OouncU  of  Toung  Southerners— mon- 
sor^-letttfhead,  June  38,  1040. 

(18)  Daughter!  of  the  American  Depres- 
iton— aponaor  Hew  Tork  nmes.  May  18. 
1040. 

(10)  Independent  Cltiaens  Committee  of 
the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions — Initiat- 
ing sponsor— Worfcer,  December  34.  1044, 
page  14. 

(SO)  League  of  Toung  Southerners— q>on- 
scr— letterhead.  August  18. 1040. 

(31)  Mtothodlst  Psdaratlon  for  Social  Ac- 
tion—etgner  of  statement — statement.  Da- 
ceoflser  37-38.  1047. 

(33)  Methodist  FMeratlon  for  Sodal  Serv- 
toe — member  of  executive  committee  letter  - 
head.  AprU  13. 1048. 

(38)  Nation  AsBodatee — sponsor  of  dinner- 
forum— program.  May  38. 1063. 

(34)  National  Cltiaens  Emergency  Bdlef 
Committee  to  Aid  Strikers  nunUlee— member 
of  national  board — Worken.  March  17,  1048, 
pages. 

(38)  National    cttiaena    Political    Action 
Onmmtttee    member — official  list,  1044. 
(38)  National  Commlttaa  to  AboUah  the 
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PoQ  Tax— vloa  ehalrman— latteihead.  i^ttt 
8,  1048. 

(37)  Mattonal  committee  to  Win  the 
Peace    vice  <aialnnan-  lattsihead.  June   1, 

(38)  National  OounoU  of  American-Soviet 
PHandahlp— sponsor— Soviet  Russia  Today. 
"*«»"»^-'  !»«.  PN^  48;  MUQh  1047:  DMt 
Worker,  Mbruary  10.  1044.  page  8. 

(38)  National  OounoU  of  Amartoan-Sovlet 
Itlenrtshlp  member  of  board  of  dlrectora— 
letterhead.  January  7, 1048. 

(80)  Natlooal  Bmargency  Conference  fbr 
Democratic  Rights— member  of  board  of 
mmnaorB— letterhead.  February  18,  1040. 

(81)  ItaUonal  Faderatlon  for  Constttu- 
tlonal  Llbertlea  elgner  of  statement  appo^ 
ing  renewal  of  the  Dies  Oommlttee— pam- 
phlet. January  1048. 

(88)  Southern  Conference  Xdueatlonal 
^ond— member  of  board  of  directors— letter- 
head. July  1064;  AprU  1086. 

(33)  Southern  Conference  for  Hiunan  Wel- 
fare— member  of  board  of  repreeentatl^ 
letterhead.  June  1, 1047. 
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"DRUO  USE  IN  THE  NEW  YORK 
LABOR  FORCE" 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  HBW  TOIX 

IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  RXPRISKNTATIVBS 

Monday,  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  to- 
day's crisis  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  problem  of  druv  abuse,  it  is  in- 
creasLngly  important  to  have  careful, 
measured  assessments  of  the  problem 
that  confronts  us.  We  must  not  be  pan- 
icked into  taking  new  measures  to  com- 
bat the  problem  without  assurances  that 
the  new  approaches  are  based  on  a  real- 
istic understanding  of  the  causes,  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  drug  abuse. 

The  New  Tork  State  Narcotic  Addic- 
tion Control  Commission,  supported  in 
part  with  a  contract  from  the  TJB.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  has  made  a  land- 
mark contribution  to  such  an  under- 
standing with  its  recently  released  re- 
port "Differential  Drug  Use  Within  the 
New  York  State  Labor  Force."  This  anal- 
ysis of  drug  use  by  employed  persons  in 
New  York  State  was  based  upon  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  all  household  mem- 
bers age  14  or  (dder.  Each  person  was  in- 
terviewed in  his  home  by  q?ecially 
trained  interviewers  using  a  question- 
naire spedflcaUy  designed  to  systonati- 
cally  elicit  information  about  the  use  of 
a  wide  variety  of  both  legal  and  illegal 
drugs.  Such  a  statewide  epidemiological 
assessment  of  actual  drug  use  is  without 
precedent. 

The  commission  scientists  rep(M-ted 
these  drug  use  results  as  the  minimal 
number  of  persons  using  the  various 
drugs.  Underrepresentatlons  of  use  were 
anticijmted  due  to  a  respondent's  natural 
forgetfulness,  some  reluctance  to  discuss 
illegal  or  socially  disapproved  drug  tak- 
ing, and  by  drawing  samples  from  house- 
hold members  thereby  excluding  persons 
in  institutions,  hotels,  rooming  houses, 
and  other  nonpermanent  residences. 

While  this  survey  was  designed  to  es- 
tablish the  dimensions  of  drug  use.  it  was 
not  an  attempt  to  document  the  inci- 
dence of  drug  abuse.  Commission  meth- 
odologists  and  epidemiologists  responsi- 


ble for  the  survey  were  In  agreement 
that  such  a  determination  would  be  a 
logical  follow-up  survey,  and  designs  an 
in  progress  for  an  assessment  of  the  social 
costs  and  personal  difBculties  attendant 
to  the  various  types  of  drug  use.  I  awatk 
the  results  of  such  a  survey  with  keen 
interest. 

This  survey  makes  clear  that  heroin  Is 
not  the  only  worrisome  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem In  this  country.  If  the  hundreds  at 
thousands  of  heroin  addicts  in  the  United 
States  were  rehabilitated  tomorrow,  we 
would  still  be  faced  with  the  use  and 
abuse  of  a  wide  range  of  potentially 
damaging  drugs  by  minions  of  people  in 
all  walks  of  life.  As  the  survey  shows, 
many  of  these  drugs  are  used  by  la^ 
numbers  of  people  while  on  the  Job,  rais- 
ing additional  soious  questions  about 
how  drug  dependent  our  society  has  be- 
come. I  commend  the  highlights  of  this 
survey  to  the  attention  of  all  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  concerned  about  drug 
abuse. 

RnHUOHTS  OF  Rbfobt 
The  data  secured  through  the  study  Indi- 
cate that  of  the  eatlmated  13,800,000  people 
in  New  Tork  State  age  14  and  older: 

1.  Some  877,000  people  use  barbiturates. 
e.g..  Seconal.  Tulnal,  etc.,  on  a  regular  basts 
(at  least  six  times  per  month)  and  308,000 
of  these  people  are  employed  .  .  .  among 
theee  employed  \isers.  sales  workers  have  the 
highest  rate  ot  regular  uee  (1,330  per  10,000) 
and  some  11J%  report  using  the  drugs  while 
on  the  Job. 

3.  Some  178,000  people  regularly  use  the 
non-barbiturate  sedatlve/hypnotlas,  eg^ 
Dorlden.  Noludar,  etc,  and  73.000  of  these 
people  are  empk^ed  .  .  .  among  theee  em- 
ployed users,  the  unekUled  workers  have  the 
highest  rates  of  regular  use  (180  per  10,000) 
but  Tume  of  theee  workers  report  using  the 
drugs  while  on  the  Job. 

3.  Some  838,000  people  regularly  use  the 
minor  tranqiillizers,  e.g.,  Llbrliun,  MUtown, 
Valltti%,  eic.,  and  167,000  of  theee  people  are 
employed  .  .  .  among  theee  employed  users, 
the  clerical  and  other  white  collar  worken 
have  the  hlgheet  rate  of  regular  use  (570  per 
10,000)  and  some  8.7%  of  thaae  worken  i«- 
port  using  theee  drugs  whUe  on  the  Job. 

4.  Some  86,000  people  regularly  use  major 
tranquilizers,  e«.,  Thoraalne,  Mellaril,  Stel- 
aalne,  etc.,  and  66,000  of  these  people  are  em- 
ployed .  .  .  among  these  employed  uaen, 
salaa  workers  have  the  hlgheet  rate  of  regu- 
lar use  (310  per  10,000)  but  none  of  thess 
workers  repent  ualng  the  drugs  while  on  the 
Job. 

6.  Some  87,000  people  regularly  use  antt- 
depreasanta.  e.g.,  TofranU,  EUvU,  etc.,  and 
18,000  of  theee  people  are  employed  .  .  . 
among  these  employed  .pec^le,  the  rate  of 
regular  use  is  the  same  for  clerical,  skilled, 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled  worken  (30  pw 
10,000)  but  none  of  these  workers  report 
using  the  drugs  whUe  on  the  Job. 

8.  Some  110,000  people  regularly  use  pre- 
scription pep  pills,  eg..  Dezedrlne,  Benm- 
drlne,  etc.,  and  61,000  of  theee  pec^le  are  em- 
ployed .  .  .  among  these  employed  people, 
salee  workers  have  the  highest  rate  of  regu- 
lar use  ( 140  per  10,000)  and  oil  of  theee  work- 
erB  retort  using  the  drugs  while  tm  the  Job. 

7.  Seme  338,000  people  regularly  viae  pre- 
scription diet  pills  usually  containing  am- 
phetamines, e.g..  Dexamyl,  etc.,  and  117,000  of 
these  people  are  employed  .  .  .  anxmg  theee 
employed  people,  sales  workers  have  the 
hlgheet  rate  of  regular  use  (380  per  10.000) 
and  some  38.8%  of  these  workers  report  using 
the  drugs  whUe  on  the  Job. 

8.  Some  21,000  people  regularly  uee  con- 
troUed   narcotics   other   than   heroin,   e.g.. 
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Demeral,  Morphine,  IXlaudld,  etc.,  and  10,000 
of  there  people  are  employed.  .  .  .  among 
these  employed  people,  sales  workers  have 
the  highest  rate  of  regular  use  (90  per  10,000) 
but  none  of  these  workers  report  using  drugs 
wblle  on  the  Job. 

9.  Some  486,000  people  regularly  uae  mari- 
huana and  393,000  of  theee  people  are  em- 
ployed .  .  .  among  these  employed  people, 
ales  worken  have  the  highest  rate  of  reg- 
ular use  (880  per  10,000)  and  some  44.0%  of 
these  worken  report  using  marihuana  while 
on  the  Job. 

10.  Some  60,000  people  regularly  use  LSD 
and  26,000  of  these  people  are  employed  .  .  . 
among  these  employed  people,  sales  workers 
have  the  hlgheet  rate  of  regular  use  (360  per 
10,000)  and  some  26.7%  of  theee  woricers  re- 
{xut  using  liSD  WhUe  on  the  Job. 

11.  Some  34,000  people  regularly  use  methe- 
dilne  and  10,000  of  these  people  are  em- 
ployed .  .  .  among  these  employed  usen, 
sales  worken  have  the  highest  rate  of  regu- 
lar use  (70  per  10,000)  and  aU  ot  tham  re- 
port using  the  drug  whUe  on  the  Job. 

13.  Some  41,000  people  regularly  uae  heroin 
and  34,000  of  these  pet^le  are  employed  .  .  . 
among  these  employed  uaen,  sales  worken 
have  the  highest  rate  of  regular  use  (210  per 
10,000)  and  aU  ot  them  report  using  the  drug 
whUe  on  the  Job. 

These  highlighted  figures  are  a  numerical 
projection  of  the  more  "stable"  of  the  drug 
uaen  and  consequently  constitute  mlnl- 
mums.  Anyone  who  has  become  i>erBonaUy 
and  soclaUy  dysfimctional  as  the  resxilt  of 
drug  use,  eg.,  "heroin  street  addicts,"  "speed 
freaks,"  "add  heads,"  etc.,  generally  were  not 
avaUable  for  interview.  Thus,  only  those  dnig 
uaen  with  a  place  of  reddence  or  routine  "at 
home"  houn  were  located.  In  some  cases 
these  minimal  figures  should  be  multiplied 
by  8  or  4  in  order  to  project  m^gtmntn  in- 
volvement. Since  theee  dysfunctional  drug 
usen  are  not  part  of  the  employed  labor 
force,  the  projections  of  use  within  the  vari- 
ous occupational  groupings  are  reliable  as 
they  are  reported. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS— 29TH 
DISTRICT.  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  GEORGE  L  DANIELSON 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THB  HOT7BB  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 
Monday.  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  sent  out  a  questicmnaire  to  every 
household  in  my  ccmgressional  district. 
The  results  Indicated  that  a  freezing  of 
prices  and  wages  by  the  President  was 
strongly  supported  in  order  to  halt 
inflation. 

Responses  to  other  questions  revealed: 
A  firm  approval  of  the  proposal  that 
would  provide  automatic  cost-of-living 
increases  for  social  secuilty  beneficiaries, 
a  reluctance  to  commit  U.S.  resources 
and  military  power  to  guarantee  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  Israel  if  this  diould 
become  necessary,  and  slightly  more 
than  a  2-to-l  approval  of  the  Job  that 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  doing  as  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Men  and  wcunen  agreed  on  the  ma- 
jority of  the  issues,  with  the  only  sig- 
nificant variation  showing  up  in  the 
question  relating  to  the  defense  of  Israel. 
Nearly  half  of  the  respondents  answered 
in  the  negative  on  this  question,  but  36 
percent  of  the  men  and  only  32  percent 
of  the  women  favored  a  strong  commlt- 
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ment.  A  large  percentage  were  unde- 
cided, as  18  percent  of  the  women  and 
14  percent  of  the  men  were  unsure. 
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I  will  idace  the  complete  resnlts  of  the 
questionnaire  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
P(dnt: 


PnparceatI 


Va> 


IMl 


1.  Witk  uMfflplovnwnt  and  inllatian  siriousiy  affactiiis  th*  econoniy,  doyoa  (Ml  tke  Pieii- 

dent  should  ua*  tti*  powea  ilnady  frentad  him  by  Coogress  to  fra«t  prices  and 
wa(as7 

2.  Do  you  favor  incraasing  social  sacurlty  banafits  "aalnmaticatly,"  l>Msd  on  ce$t-oi-livint 

incieaaesT 

3.  Should  tbaUsltad  States  commit  its  leaoaicataadBriHtatypeweF.irBaeatsaiy,  to  |ur- 

tea  tbaoootinuad  axistanca  ot  Isfiol?... . 

4.  Ara  you  satisfiad  with  tha  job  tbatl.  EdprHooMr'ls'dai'nirM  Dinctw  ol't^^ 

Buraau  o(  lnvestigation7.._ 


71 

19 

10 

83 

13 

4 

M 

49 

17 

CI 

29 

11 

RURAL  RENEWAL 


HON.  ARTHUR  A.  LINK 

or  Hoani  dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  A  strong  need 
exists  to  initiate  a  meaningful  program 
to  bring  about  a  more  realistic  popula- 
tion balance  in  the  United  States. 
Clearly,  rural  renewal  is  an  integral  part 
of  urban  renewal. 

Gov.  William  L.  Guy,  of  North 
Dakota,  wrote  a  poignant  letter  to  Life 
m^tgaatinfi  in  response  to  an  article  on 
the  disappearance  of  smsdl  towns  in  the 
upper  midwest.  Part  of  Governor  Guy's 
letter  was  printed  in  the  July  30,  1971, 
edition  of  Life  magazine. 

I  include  the  text  of  Governor  Guy's 
letter  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  letter  follows: 

Statk  ov  Nobtb  Dakota, 

KxauuTiva  Ovnca, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  July  2, 1971. 
Mr.  Thomas  OairiiiH, 

Editor,  Time  Incorporated  PubUaHer,  Rocke- 
feller Center,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

DcAa  Ma.  OaimTR:  Dale  Wlttner's  story 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  smaU  towns  in 
the  Upper  Midwest  had  particular  sadness 
for  me  because  I  am  a  product  of  such  a 
smaU  town  farming  community  and  the 
Oovemor  of  a  state  which  is  suffering  the 
steady  erosion  of  its  rural  and  smaU  town 
life  year  by  year. 

For  years,  your  readers  have  been  told 
about  the  terrible  social  and  economic  coets 
of  pacUng  too  many  Americans  into  sprawl- 
ing cities — the  rising  crime  rate,  stiunbUng 
mass  transportatl(»i,  smog,  ghettos,  polluted 
water,  fire  hydrant  swimming  pools,  over- 
loaded hoepitals,  crowded  schools. 

Now  Vienna,  South  Dakota,  shows  your 
readers  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  People 
leaving  the  farms  and  smaU  communities 
is  less  dramatic,  but  stiU  is  a  part  of  the 
gradual  rtimmiMhing  of  our  national  quality 
of  life  being  carried  out  at  great  social  and 
economic  cost. 

The  exodxis  from  the  country  means  lower 
tax  bases  and  fewer  people  to  allow  or  Justify 
the  things  we  all  seek  such  as  schools,  medi- 
cal services,  sewer  and  water  r-yvXema,  parks, 
churches,  Campflre  Olrl  Troops,  4-H  Clubs, 
fire  engines,  law  enforcement,  and  on  and 
on. 

This  tragedy  besetting  America  Is  not  a 
natural  disaster  like  a  Qood  or  hurricane — 
it  Is  man-made.  It  has  been  under  way  for 
decades  and  is  a  product  of  many  factors, 
not  the  least  of  which  are  the  induced 
peculation  shifts  caused  by  federal  govern- 
ment activities  and  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem's aversion  to  controls  and  government 
pli 


The  United  States  is  suffering  a  sickness 
which  desperately  needs  correct  dlagnoslB 
and  not  slii4>ly  surface  remedies.  Before  we 
can  reaUy  start,  it  Is  necessary  for  our  coun- 
try to  establish  a  national  poUcy  distribu- 
tion of  opportunity,  and  hence  population. 

This  must  come  about  through  Congres- 
sional recognition  of  what  causes  population 
shift  and  what  It  Is  doing  to  America.  Con- 
gress must  establish  naUonal  p<dlcy  and 
leadership  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  to 
stabUiae  the  costly  maldistribution  of  our 
people. 

QuaUty  of  Uvlng  need  not  continue  to  slide 
downward  in  both  our  congested  and  under- 
peculated  areas  wfaUe  the  standard  of  living 
rises  in  America — but  it  wlU  if  we  do  not 
get  some  strong  leadership  to  show  via  bow 
to  puU  up  our  national  socks. 

People  do  not  have  to  leave  the  spacious 
mldcontlnent  area  to  Jam  the  crowded 
coastal  regions — but  100  million  more  Ameri- 
cans wUl  do  Just  that  in  the  next  30  years 
unless  some  great  leader  has  the  p<dltlcal 
guts  to  teu  us  what  we  are  doing  to  our- 
selves. 

The  Vlennas  of  South  and  North  Dakota 
could  share  In  providing  for  a  few  of  those 
mllUons  of  new  Americans  if  our  naUonal 
policy  would  permit  it  to  happen.  Oppor- 
tunity In  thoee  smaU  towns  could  once  again 
blossom  if  we  were  to  encoiirage  the  c^por- 
tunlties  that  num-made  programs  and 
pedicles  have  created  to  cause  overpopula- 
tion in  other  areas. 

There  is  so  much  we  could  do  as  a  nation 
If  we  would  stop  racing  from  one  crisis  to 
another.  We  must  develop  at  the  national 
level  the  kind  of  federal  comprehensive 
planning  that  has  borne  fruit  for  many 
communities  and  states. 

Time  has  already  run  out  for  many  people 
and  many  communities.  We  can  only  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  future  for  those  who 
remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WnjJAM  L.  Otrr,  Governor. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  PROGRAM 
"REACH  OUT" 


HON.  W.  C  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or  vncnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2.  1971 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  past  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  I  was  privileged  to  be 
present  at  the  department  convention 
of  the  American  L^on  held  in  Norfolk, 
Va..  CHI  July  17  when  that  body  was  ad- 
dressed by  National  Vice  Commander 
Bob  Eaton,  of  the  American  Legion.  I 
was  Impressed  by  his  remarks  in  present- 
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tug  the  American  Legloo  program  for 
this  year,  "Reach  Out." 

Bob  Eaton  attended  West  Point  and 
retired  from  the  Air  Force  as  a  major 
general  after  30  years  of  rii«tingiii«hfy1 
service.  For  the  taut  10  years  he  has  con- 
tinued his  service  to  the  commmiity. 
State  and  Ni^n  through  the  American 
Legion.  He  has  served  as  department 
commander  of  his  own  dq^artment  of 
Biaryland  and  has  served  two  terms  as 
Maryland  national  executive  committee- 
man. He  Is  presently  serving  as  one  of 
the  national  vice  commsuiders  of  the 
American  Legion. 

In  his  remarks  National  Vice  Com- 
mander Eaton  stated: 

Th*  «hiJl<tng«  to  us  In  Um  AaMri«an  Lc0on 
today  to  to  do  tlioM  ttUngi  nMMHuy  to  btfip 
Amwrlca  to  oaatmu*  to  tw  good  and  tbua 
grwt.  Our  attitude  Is  bast  ezpraaaed  by  tba 
poUoy  datarmlnatlon  of  our  national  orga- 
nisation to  give  action  and  public  support 
to    public    and    private    offldala    wbo    wlU 
penavera  In  tba  following  afforta: 
To  axpoaa  and  put  down  anarchy; 
To  presarva  pUhUa  and  privata  instttutloos 
from  usurpation  or  destruction  by  mob  rula: 
TO  Insure  tba  safety  of  all  ottlaens  from 
willful  harm: 

To  stand  firm  against  thieata  and  criticism 
In  parformlng  their  dutlas  to  protect  ^"^ 
promote  the  pubUc  Interest; 

To  lead  our  country  to  rational  and  peace- 
ful solutions  to  our  eTerchanglng  problems; 
To  Instill  In  the  American  pet^le  a  new 
growth  of  clTlc  re^Kuislblllty.  love  of  coun- 
try and  faith  In  Ood. 

I  am  placing  National  Vice  Command- 
er Eattm's  speech  in  the  Rscord  so  that 
my  colleagues  can  read  it  in  its  entirety. 

The  speech  follows: 
Asontsa  or  Hatioitai.  VIck  Coicmanijeb  Rob- 
XKT  K.  L.  Eaton,  Bxroaz  tbx  Visgiioa  Dc- 
PAsncxirT  CoMvsNTioir  o»  ths  Amxiicam 
Lraoif-VT7i.T  17. 1971 
Department  Commander  Powell, 
Past   National   Commander   Congressman 
Daniel, 
Past  National  Commander  James, 
Distinguished  Quests. 
Mambers  of  the  53rd  Anwnai  Convention 
of  the  Department  of  Virginia;  It  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  appear  before 
you  to  bring  you  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions from  our  National  Commander,  Alfred 
P.  Chamle.  The  Department  of  Virginia  has 
always  had  a  reputation  for  strong  programs, 
and  we  are  pleased  that  your  programs  this 
year  continue  to  reflect  the  strength  that  has 
always  been  identified  with  Virginia. 

Our  national  program  this  year  has  been 
entitled  "Beach  Out."  In  this  program  the 
American  Legion  Is  attempting  to  strengthen 
all  of  our  own  programs,  and  also  to  reach 
out  to  national  Issues,  such  as  the  prisoners 
of  war  stalemate.  All  of  our  own  progxvns 
are  meeting  with  success.  There  Is  some  Indi- 
cation that  our  prisoners  of  war  program  has 
Indeed  brought  about  some  hope  for  an  early 
release  of  these  heroic  men. 

Our  program  for  the  year  is  well  described 
by  the  words  of  the  great  labor  leader,  Sam- 
uel Oompers.  When  he  was  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "What  does  labor  really  want?",  he  an- 
swered, with  a  touch  of  wit.  lilote".  What 
our  program.  "Beach  Out",  means  Is  that  all 
of  oxir  programs  will  require  "more"  from  the 
American  Legion  at  all  levels,  and  particular- 
ly at  the  Poet  and  community  level. 

We  do  Indeed  live  In  troublesome  times. 
The  great  orator.  Cicero,  speaking  more  than 
3.000  years  ago.  deplored  the  decadence  and 
define  ot  the  republic  to  which  he  was  de- 
voted with  the  words,  "Ol  tempora,  O! 
mores."  If  my  high  scho<fl  Latin  serves  me 
rightly,  his  words  can  best  be  translated. 
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"Ohl  the  times,  ^ii  the  customa."  Tlieas 
words  are  just  as  timely  today. 

We  like  to  believe  that  nothing  can  happen 
to  our  own  republic.  I  believe  that  this  Is 
true.  But  It  Is  only  true  because  from  the 
days  of  our  ancestors  to  the  present,  we  have 
reacted  suoceasfully  to  the  conditions,  the 
challenges  and  the  changes  with  which  we 
have  been  faced  with  a  vigorous  show  of 
strength.  When  balance  has  been  restored,  we 
again  believe  that  our  repuUlo  Is  anehcved 
In  bedrock  and  cannot  be  moved  by  the  winds 
M-  tides  that  whirl  around  us. 

Some  years  ago  a  leader  at  a  foreign  coon- 
try,  visiting  the  United  Natl<His.  became  un- 
happy at  the  proceedings.  He  took  off  his 
shoe  and  pounded  the  table.  Tn»ving  an  Im- 
passioned diatribe  against  the  free  world,  and 
our  country  in  particular.  At  the  time,  many 
of  us  put  his  words  and  actions  down  as  the 
ravings  of  a  barbarian;  we  were  tempted  to 
forget  the  whole  thing.  But  In  the  16  years 
that  have  passed  since  then,  we  should  re- 
member some  ot  the  things  that  he  said 
about  us:  that  we  would  disintegrate  from 
within,  that  the  Intelligentsia  and  students 
would  turn  against  us,  and  that  the  com- 
munist countries  would  "bury  us"  and  never 
have  to  fire  a  shot. 

When  we  see  sullen  mob  type  displays  In 
our  nation's  capital  such  as  the  recent  May 
Day  spectacle,  a  display  that  was  brought 
under  control  by  our  Washington  Police  De- 
partment, perhaps  the  beet  Pcdlce  Depart- 
ment in  the  world,  backed  up  by  10,000  fed- 
eral troops,  definitely  the  best  dlsclirilned 
troops  In  the  world,  we  might  remember 
Khrushchev's  wcwds.  Then  when  we  see  the 
militants  erf  the  mob  repair  to  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  Incite  the  students  to  riot 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  neceeaary  to  call  out 
the  National  Guard  to  bring  the  university 
under  control;  then  we  should  remember 
Khrushchev's  words. 

Conditions  are  more  serious  than  at  any 
time  m  our  history.  We  do  have  to  address 
OUT  thoughts  and  actions  towards  the  prob- 
lems that  bring  about  this  chaos.  But  I.  for 
one,  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  Is 
ready  for  biulal. 

Those  who  predict  doom  would  have  us 
forget  the  remarkable  progress  made  In  our 
great  coimtry,  not  only  In  ancient  times,  but 
within  the  last  50  years.  Several  elements  of 
our  society  attempt  to  convince  us  that 
everything  is  wrong,  that  violent  change  is 
necessary,  that  the  future  Is  dark  imless  we 
revolutionize  our  traditional  thinking.  Un- 
less reasonably  conUlned.  this  effort  to  pro- 
mote chaos.  In  the  name  of  a  vague  Utopia, 
without  any  real  Intelligent  alternative,  will 
smrely  lead  to  our  destruction.  Many  ele- 
ments of  our  society  contribute  to  this  pro- 
motion ot  chaos,  but  I  believe  that  there  are 
three  major  catalysts: 

(1)  The  Educational  System: 
The  first  and  most  Important  element  In 
the  promotion  of  anarchy  Is  oiu'  academic  In- 
stitutions, primarily  the  Tmlveralty  system. 
Academla  deals  with  our  young  people. 
Youth  has  always  been  the  most  idealistic 
element  of  our  society,  the  most  impression- 
able, the  most  aware  of  our  shortcomings, 
and  the  most  Impatient  for  changes  in  the 
more  traditional  ways  of  doing  things. 

This  fact  has  been  reinforced  by  our  iq>eclal 
American  reverence  for  education.  Prom 
the  establishment  of  the  very  first  American 
luilveralty — the  College  of  WUllam  and 
Mary— our  academic  Institutions  have  been 
our  special  prtde.  It  has  been  our  faith  and 
belief  that  general  education  at  the  highest 
level  could  only  lead  to  greater  and  greater 
strengths  for  the  republic.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  have  given  a  great  deal  of  freedom 
to  those  who  run  our  universities  and  teach 
our  young  people.  This  fresdom  has  led  to 
unhealthy  developments  throughout  the 
land. 

Congresswoman  EdlUi  Oieen  of  Oregon 
chaired  a  subnnmmittee  that   Investloated 
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student  imreet  for  some  months;  she  eau 
eluded  that  there  would  not  be  any  student 
unrest  were  It  not  for  some  of  the  faeult* 
members.  ' 

It  Is  Ironic  to  me  that  so  many  of  our 
young  students  who  think  of  themselves  as 
being  such  original  and  creative  thlnkeia 
are  simply  parroting  the  Ideas  of  their  «.' 
ders — not  their  fathers,  but  faculty  members 
slightly  older  than  themselves — faculty 
members,  who  In  many  cases  learned  their 
lessons  from  the  radical  professors  of  the 
1930'8.  Academla  seems  to  feel  that  It  has  a 
mission,  based  on  scxne  sort  of  Inner  arro- 
gance, to  change  everything  aroimd  us  to- 
wards some  sort  of  Utopia.  Educators  fed 
that  because  of  their  education  they  know 
what  Is  best  for  us.  They  feel  that  we  should 
stand  by  and  let  them  change  our  institu- 
tions. They  feel  that  we  should  stand  the 
cost,  not  only  in  money,  but  in  turmoil  and 
uncertainty  for  those  experiments  which 
they  dream  up  on  an  Idealistic  basis,  a  lo(* 
toward  Utopia  which  ignmes  the  lessons  ot 
history — which  has  not  dealt  kindly  with 
Utopians. 

When  one  thinks  In  terms  of  txumlng  the 
university  system  off  and  getting  the  uni- 
versities back  to  teaching  the  young,  we 
miist  face  up  to  some  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  present  umverslty  system.  These  weak- 
ness are  based  on  traditional  sacred  cows. 
One  of  these  is  academic  freedom.  What  does 
academic  freedom  mean?  It  means  that  a 
Math  professor  can  be  hired,  and  he  has  free- 
dom not  only  to  teach  Math,  where  he  would 
be  presumed  to  have  some  competence,  but 
his  academic  freedom  extends  to  his  part 
time  chore  of  organizing  cells  of  the  New 
Left.  How  do  we  get  rid  of  someone  like  this? 
He  Is  protected  by  another  shibboleth,  "ten- 
ure." What  does  tenure  mean?  Simply  that 
oitce  a  professor  has  been  appointed,  be  can- 
not be  fired. 

Now  as  to  remedies,  we  must  remember 
that  students  do  not  come  zMSti  to  support 
of  the  school.  Our  private  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  foundations  and  endowments.  For 
example,  even  though  MIT  owes  Its  existence 
to  thoee  pillars  of  the  capitalistic  system,  the 
Ouggenheims,  the  Fishers,  the  Eastmans,  the 
Fords,  the  Rockefellers  and  others,  they  are 
now  imdar  the  domination  of  Professor 
Olomsky,  who  devotes  his  spare  time  to  pro- 
ducing riots  on  the  campus,  using  non  stu- 
dents as  Inciters  to  produce  chaos.  In  the 
control  of  private  colleges,  there  U,  of  course, 
a  remedy:  stop  giving  them  money. 

In  our  state  supported  imlverslty  system 
the  taxpayers  support  the  universities.  We 
have  given  away  our  control  by  Insulating 
the  faculties  through  the  setting  up  of  a 
Board  of  Regents'  system.  The  Board  of  Be- 
gents  are  often  made  up  of  political  hacks 
and  are  expected  to  be  Ineffective.  In  the  case 
of  the  state  universities  and  schools,  the 
reuMdy  is  for  us  taxpayers  and  voters  to  see 
that  proper  supervision  Is  provided. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  plain  that  I  am 
not  against  academic  freedom,  nor  am  I  op- 
posed to  tenure  which  helps  insure  academic 
freedom.  But  freedom  is  not  license.  Tenure 
should  not  protect  incompetents.  Our  uni- 
versity system  needs  to  be  revamped  so  that 
academic  freedom  is  accompanied  by  a  sense 
of  responsibility. 
(3)  The  News  Media: 

The  second  element  of  our  society  that 
makes  major  contributions  to  oiu  unrest  and 
chaos  Is  the  news  media.  The  news  media  are 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment  to  our 
Constitution.  It  was  recognised  by  James 
Madison  and  others  of  our  founding  fathers 
that  one  of  the  dangers  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment was  the  development  of  an  IrreqxMisl- 
ble  press.  Thtis,  the  First  Amendment  guar- 
antees the  right  of  the  news  media  not  only 
to  tell  the  truth,  but  to  Indulge  In  outright 
propaganda  activity  to  carry  their  own  pre- 
determined view.  This  was  to  be  a  prloe  \at- 
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Let  me  Illustrate.  When  I  was  In  Vietnam 
on  a  mission  for  the  American  Legion  at  the 
time  of  the  Tet  offensive  in  1968, 1  came  away 
with  a  firm  conviction  that  the  truth  was  not 
being  told  about  the  war.  On  my  return  I 
went  to  an  old  friend,  a  senior  editor  of  For- 
tune, and  I  said,  "Charlie,  you  have  to  write 
one  of  your  great  articles  telUng  the  truth 
about  the  war."  His  answer  was,  "I'm  sorry, 
I  know  the  truth.  I  would  like  to  write  the 
artlclea.  but  my  colleagues  wont  let  me.  Our 
publishers  are  opposed  to  the  war,  and  the 
truth  cannot  be  told."  What  this  means  Is 
simple.  The  major  news  media  were  opposed 
to  the  war.  based  on  their  own  determina- 
tion, and  they  were  propagandising  to 
change  the  public  to  their  own  point  of  view. 

Let  me  make  another  Illustration.  The  re- 
cent CBS  documentary  controversy  was  based 
on  one  simple  fact  admitted  by  all;  that  the 
electronic  network  cut  the  tapea  of  state- 
ments made  by  those  interviewed  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  Impression  that  the 
official  Interviewed  had  given  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent statement  than  that  which  he  actusilly 
gave.  CBS  defended  its  position  on  the  basis 
of  freedom  of  the  prees  and  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  the  electronic  media,  we 
must  remember  that  this  media  has  a  mo- 
nopoly, and  If  you  dont  like  the  unctuous 
tones  azul  pious  noises  of  Cronklte,  you  can 
only  turn  to  NBC  and  ABC  for  relief.  Each 
of  them  has  an  axe  to  grind  also  of  one  sort 
or  another. 

I  have  one  other  example  of  the  irresponsi- 
bility of  the  press.  In  these  times  we  cannot 
escape  considering  the  so-called  Pentagon 
papers'  episode.  These  papers  really  should 
be  called  the  McNamara  papers.  For  a  time 
Secretary  McNamara  was  thought  to  have  a 
secure  place  In  history  as  the  maker  of 
the  Edsel,  a  boo-boo  of  some  importance  to 
Ford.  Then  came  the  TFX,  and  we  changed 
our  minds  In  favor  of  this  effort  as  estab- 
lishing McNamara  in  history.  A  little  further 
down  the  road  came  the  multl-billlon  dol- 
lar electronic  fence.  As  each  came  along  we 
said,  "This  is  the  one  that  would  establish 
McNamara's  place  In  history,  but  his  last 
effort  was  the  greatest  that  redUy  established 
his  place  ia  history.  He  commissioned  36  wbls 
kid  experts  to  produce  a  "history"  which 
wouM  guarantee  his  place  with  futxire  gen- 
erations. Supposedly  to  insure  objectivity, 
these  whiz  kids  were  promised  anonymity; 
they  were  told  not  to  Interview  the  people 
Involved  (people,  who  Incidentally,  knew 
something  about  the  real  facts) ;  and  finally, 
the  results  were  limited  to  IS  closely  con- 
trolled copies.  I  think  that  It  Is  significant 
that  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  had  never  even 
heard  of  the  project;  the  substance  was  never 
discussed  with  the  White  House  staff;  and 
the  military  services  and  the  JCS  were  spe- 
dflcally  excluded  from  the  distribution.  The 
authors  simply  didn't  want  to  be  bothered 
by  troublesome  facts.  Honest  history  ruunes 
its  author.  Honest  history  exposes  itself  to 
the  critical  glare  of  other  historians.  But 
most  of  these  authors  were  not  historians. 
'Hiat  these  Individuals  were  anti-war, 
antl-mllitary  and  anti-admlnlstratlon  goes 
without  saying.  That  these  anonymous  au- 
thors produced  a  dociunent  that  proves  that 
Secretary  McNamara  and  his  senior  asso- 
ciates, as  well  as  the  Presidents  they  served, 
were  either  knaves  or  Idiots  or  both  is  not  at 
aU  sxurprislng.  It  is  also  not  surprising  that  a 
little  sniveling  bureaucrat,  who  was  never 
within  a  country  mile  of  any  of  the  decisions 
concerned,  would  steal  the  documents  and 
attempt  to  peddle  them.  Whait  Is  surpris- 
ing Is  that  the  New  York  Times,  a  sheet  that 
would  like  us  to  think  It  is  the  greatest  of 
our  newspapers,  would  eittertaln  the  Idea  of 
publishing  the  documente  by  these  anony- 
happenlngs  in  an  even  worse  light.  I  suppose 
that  the  great  biUlder  of  the  New  York  Times, 
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old  man  Ochs,  Is  doing  snap  rolls  in  his  grave. 
but  there  you  are. 

What  Is  the  remedy  for  the  press  prob- 
lems? Yesterday,  when  I  spoke  In  Ohio,  I 
was  followed  on  the  rostrvun  by  an  individ- 
ual from  the  news  media  who  addressed 
himself  to  remedies  that  might  be  effective. 
I  find  myself  in  agreement. 

Tou  can  do  your  best  to  combat  what  you 
get  by  comparing  or  following  competitive 
media,  keeping  In  mind  the  umitort  and  mo- 
nopolistic electronic  media  selection  and 
the  fact  that  newspapers  available  are  often 
monopolies  too.  But,  In  the  last  analysis, 
you  must  remember  that  you  cant  believe 
what  you  read  and  hear. 

Again  I  should  like  to  make  It  plain  that 
I  am  not  against  freedom  of  the  press.  But 
I  greatly  fear  for  the  freedom  of  our  nation 
if  the  freedom  of  the  prees  Is  not  accom- 
panied by  a  sense  of  responsibility,  by  a 
code  of  ethics  which  we  have  come  to  ex- 
pect In  other  professions  such  as  law,  medi- 
cine, and,  yes,  public  service. 

(8)  Political  Leadership: 

The  third  element  in  our  society  «4ilch  I 
believe  has  failed  us  are  some  of  our  po- 
litical leaders.  When  a  national  figure  rushes 
down  to  address  a  mob  on  the  Mall,  he 
reminds  me  of  the  action  of  one  of  the 
leaders  In  the  French  Revolution,  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "I  must  go  down  and 
get  in  front  of  yonder  mob.  I  am  their  lead- 
er." Why  responsible  natloikal  leaders,  in 
an  effort  to  gamer  votes,  should  want  to 
contribute  to  the  mob  pressure  of  minority 
interest,  is  beyond  me.  I  would  think  that 
they  would  direct  their  interest  to  \u  vet- 
erans and  "hard  hats"  instead. 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  eff<vt6  of  some 
of  our  political  leaders  is  their  stooping  to 
use  the  "big  lie"  technique.  Hitler  was  the 
Inventor  of  the  "big  lie."  He  indicated  that 
If  you  tell  a  lie  big  enough  and  often 
enough,  some  people  will  believe  It. 

Let  me  illiistrate  with  a  current  example. 
In  the  recent  SST  action  In  the  Congress 
a  spurious  scientist  was  produced,  who  indi- 
cated that  if  the  SST  was  built,  we  would 
all  be  In  danger  of  developing  skin  cancer. 
The  SST  program  was  supported  by  the 
American  Legion.  We  recognize  that  as  a 
result  of  our  mandates,  keyed  to  oiu:  belief 
in  the  Importance  of  our  maintaining  tech- 
nical leadership  In  aviation,  we  strongly  sup- 
ported the  program,  but  there  might  be 
legitimate  economic,  technical  or  other  fac- 
tors that  would  weigh  In  the  ultimate  de- 
cision. But  the  spurious  untruthful  ad- 
vancement of  a  fear  system  unsupported 
by  the  legltlnxate  scientific  community,  was 
painful  for  us  to  accept. 

The  Jefferson  School  of  Democracy,  which 
was  a  high  flown  name  for  a  training  ac- 
tivity of  the  Commxinlst  Party,  drilled  Its 
students  In  the  utilization  of  communist 
cadres'  techniques  to  fool  the  people.  These 
Included  the  testimonial  technique,  which 
we  have  just  demonstrated.  Another  one 
was.  "We're  all  in  this  together"  technique. 
AnothM'  technique  was  in  the  vise  of  smear 
words  or  virtue  words.  When  we  see  some  of 
our  political  leaders  using  theee  techniques, 
we  should  recognize  them  as  damaging  and 
remember  there  Is  an  effective  remedy.  When 
we  enter  the  pt^llng  booth  and  pull  that 
black  curtain  down  behind  us,  we  should 
do  our  duty. 

Edmund  Burke,  the  statesman,  said.  "Tba 
only  thing  necessary  to  make  evil  succeed  Is 
for  good  men  to  do  nothing  about  it."  In  oxir 
program,  "Reach  Out",  where  we  expect 
"more"  from  you,  one  of  oiw  new  areas  of 
action  is  taking  on  leadership  In  your  local 
conmiunlty. 

We  should  take  great  prtde  In  otir  pro- 
grams that  have  been  perfected  throughout 
the  years.  Our  VA  hospitals,  with  their  teach- 
ing facilities  and  their  Improvement  of  the 
general  health  of  the  nation,  are  worthy  pro- 
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grams,  not  just  for  veterans  but  the  whole 
community.  In  our  youth  programs  we  have 
contributed  more  than  250  million  dollars, 
and  the  program  continues  at  the  rate  of  10 
million  dollars  per  year.  In  our  Junior  base- 
ball program,  60,000  youngsters  were  suited 
up  last  year.  Our  Boys  Stai-e  oratorical  pro- 
gram Is  another  Important  contribution  with 
new  and  higher  scholarship  awards.  Then 
there  is  the  OI  BUI,  which  the  American  Le- 
gion alone  q;>onaored.  When  we  have  educated 
the  OI  and  allowed  him  to  take  his  place  In 
society,  this  general  Increase  In  education  re- 
sults tn  an  overall  Improvement  of  our  econ- 
omy by  Increasing  the  productivity  of  society 
as  a  whole  through  a  better  educated  popu- 
lation. We  can  also  take  great  pride  In  our 
support  of  adequate  national  defense;  not 
only  to  n^lntaln  a  posture  and  an  Image 
which  helps  us  to  avoid  war,  but  to  see  that 
the  simple  soldier  Is  adequately  trained, 
equipped  and  led  when  called  upon  to  defend 
the  country. 

But,  more  Important  than  these  programs, 
is  OMi  resporjklbllity  of  leadership  In  the  local 
community.  I  The  French  philosopher,  De 
Tocqueville,  In  visiting  our  coimtry  100  years 
ago  said.  "America  Is  great  because  she  Is 
good — and  if  America  ceases  to  be  good. 
America  will  cease  to  be  great."  In  the  wan 
that  we  have  fought  In  our  century.  World 
War  I,  World  War  n,  Korea  and  Vietnam,  the 
ImpcMtant  ;hing  is  that  we  were  trying  to  do 
good.  We  were  trying  to  extend  the  bleesings 
of  liberty  and  self  determination  to  others 
and  assist  others  In  protecting  their  right  to 
defend  themselves.  The  challenge  to  us  In  the 
American  Legion  today  Is  to  do  those  things 
necessary  to  help  America  to  continue  to  be 
good  and  thus  great. 

Our  attitude  Is  beat  e^qpressed  by  the  policy 
determination  of  our  national  organization, 
arrived  at  during  oiu-  50th  Anniversary  year, 
when  our  organization  put  itself  on  record  tc 
give  "action  and  public  support  to  public  and 
private  officials  wbo  will  persevere  In  the  fol- 
lowing efforts: 

"To  expose  and  put  down  anarchy; 

"To  preserve  public  and  private  Institu- 
tions from  usurpation  or  destruction  by  mob 
rule; 

"To  Insure  the  safety  of  all  citizens  from 
willful  harm; 

"To  stand  firm  against  threats  and  criti- 
cism in  performing  their  duties  to  protect 
and  promote  the  public  Interest; 

"To  lead  our  country  to  rational  and  peace- 
ful solutions  to  our  ever-changing  problems; 

"To  Instill  In  the  American  People  a  new 
growth  of  civic  responsibility,  love  of  country 
and  faith  in  Ood." 

If  we  can  lead  through  these  principles  In 
our  local  communities,  we  will  have  done 
"more"  through  our  "Reach  Out"  program. 

Again,  our  congratulations  on  the  great  job 
that  the  Vlrgima  Department  U  doing. 

Thank  you. 

TURN  IN  A  PUSHERS-TIP 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF  nomxiih. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  program  ^wnsored  by  the 
Greater  Tampa  Chamber  of  Commerce 
entitled  "Turn  in  a  Pusher— TIP."  TIP 
has  been  in  operation  in  Tampa  dnce 
February  of  this  year  and  is  aimed  at 
identifying,  arresting,  and  prosecuting 
known  narcotics  pushers  tn  our  com- 
munity. 

TIP  accepts  anonymous  calls  from  citi- 
zens, gives  the  caller  a  code  name,  and 
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then  tarns  vmUd  tips  over  to  tlie  ptdioe. 
If  •  pxmtta  Is  cQiiTleted.  the  oaUer  can. 
throai^  his  eode  name,  lat  «  reward  of 
up  to  $600  wtOkb  rematnlnc  ananymaas. 
To  date,  five  ooniiettoiis  ha?e  reraltad 
from  this  ivoeram.  and  SM  caMi  are  now 
being  prngBssBd  throuili  the  oourts. 

I  think  this  Is  a  unique  approaidi  to 
aohrtng  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems In  American  sodety  todny,  and  I 
wDOld  like  to  can  to  the  attention  at  my 
coDeacues  an  artiele  on  TIP  In  the  cur- 
rent Issue  at  Newsweek: 

Tta  PuaRKia  Pushib 

PidlM  In  mwwj  otty  MiMuoasly  eulUrau 
thalr  own  tarood  ot  paid  oadanracM  In- 

now  oAolsls  In  Tuapii,  Vta,  u*  euxylnc  Um 
infomar  ayaUm  s  osjor  atcp  forward  In 
tlMlr  drtra  to  rid  tiM  town  ot  drug  partMn: 
taey  hsT*  Mt  «9  s  ■jstam  of  rawarAi  and 
tngad  ocdlnary  ettlMna  to  turn  InfomMr  and 
•bar*  m  tlM  boontj.  TIm  Ttoapa  pragnun 
was  oraatad  after  a  1970  study  dlaeloaad  tliat 
tba  nnmbar  ot  hard-drof  addicts  In  tha  «lty 
bad  aoarad  to  aoma  4fi00  (trom  an  aattmatad 
M  or  ao  Just  a  taw  yaan  aarllar).  Tba  Maa 
for  tha  tnf oroMr  progimm  ortflnatad  with  a 
formar  IBX  agant  namad  Jamaa  Cuaaek;  tt 
waa  laoalTed  anthualaatlcally.  and  last  Nbru- 
aiy.  aftar  looal  buatnaas  laadara  donatsd  an 
mitlal  98.000  In  bounty  mooay.  tba  "tum- 
In-a-poabar"  aruaada  waa  launebed  with  a 
barraga  or  poatara  and  a  tanfara  or  TV  ads. 

To  Insura  an  Informanfa  anonymity.  TIP 
ooodoeta  Ita  bnalnaaa  undar  a  aaeraey  abroud 
worthy  oT  tha  CIA.  TIP  oparatora  aaalgn  aaeb 
caUar  a  ooda  name  gleaned  from  the  tde- 
phona  dlraetory  oT  a  distant  dty.  To  ooUect 
his  reward,  the  Infonnant  baa  to  foUow  the 
nwwspi^Mra  to  dlaoorar  If  hla  tip  has  Indeed 
produoed  a  ooorlotlon:  If  ao,  he  must  call 
back  to  arrange  the  payoff— alwaya  ustng  hla 
eode  name.  A  bounty  oT  up  to  9600  In  cash 
U  then  paid  Iilm,  ««T*~<1'^t.  aaya  Cuaaek. 
"on  the  type  of  ftdi  we  eateh." 

To  data,  TIP  has  raeatred  S.OOO  oalla  and. 
wfaUs  only  lire  oonrletlona  haw  reeulted. 
Tampa's  oratltuidaned  oourta  are  currently 
atrlUng  to  proeeaa  no  fewer  than  MO  drug 
oaaaa  that  atem  directly  from  informanta' 
leada.  "We  Iiave  more  Information  than  we 
can  run  down."  groana  Tampa  aherlff  ICal- 
ocOm  Beard.  Fredlotahly,  the  program  baa 
also  ganarated  a  wave  oT  practical  Jokee.  One 
▼Ictim  waa  the  beartmaater  of  a  local  boys' 
aelMoI.  He  was  named  aa  a  pusher  In  twenty 
aeparata  phone  calls  before  bewildered  poUoa 
caught  on  to  the  identity  of  the  ttpetera— 
the  beartmaater^  young  chargea.  of  oourae. 

Hot  aurpriaingly,  TIP  Iiaa  alao  aerred  aa  a 
psychological  ouUet  for  aoorea  of  dtlaens  who 
aee  a  pusher  lurking  behind  every  loiterer— 
but  moet  oOclala  view  the  program  aa  eml- 
nenUy  effective.  If  only  aa  a  deterrent.  'The 
pushers  are  getting  paranald."  ezulta  aherlff 
Beard,  whose  dty  baa  reoefved  78  Inquiries 
about  TIP  from  other  drug-plagued  commu- 
nitlea.  'miey  really  dont  know  who'a  going 
to  aqueal  on  them,  maybe  their  best  buddy- 
We>a  heard  that  aome  have  already  cleared 
out.  After  all.  a  town  with  a  price  on  a 
pusher^  head  la  almply  not  a  good  place  to 
puab  In.- 


DBAUNQ  IN  lyBEDB:  SOtS.  BARBARA 
PAYNE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOLI 

or  KorrticxT 
IK  THE  HOnSK  OP  BXPRgSKKTATIVCS 

Monday.  Auoust  2.  1971 

Ut.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
urban  communities  are  faced  with  seem- 
ingly  unsurmoun(able    problems    these 
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days.  I  think  many  times  proper  akten- 
tlon  is  not  given  to  many  "*f»nbwi  of 
these  commnnlttef  who  are  »»«Mi%y  i^ 
real  effort  to  solve  some  of  these 
problems. 

I  would  like  lo  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  following  article  by 
Oafl  flhmnons  which  aiipeared  In  the 
Louisville  Times  describing  the  fine  wort 
being  dcme  In  LoulsvlUe  by  Mrs.  Barbara 
Payne,  the  youth  adviser  of  the  Jadc- 
son  Area  Oouncfl. 

I  have  worted  closely  with  the  Jack- 
son Area  Council  for  several  years.  This 
project  Is  most  worthwhile  and  should 
receive  the  total  support  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Ko  Psomsaa.  Pkoiossb — ^WSw  Jackson 
Tooth  ABvism  Deals  n 
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panaUng  walla  and  dotng  ganaaal  deanim 
on  the  rambling  building  that  la  tlM  oonndr^ 


(By  OaU  fUmmona) 

Ux%.  Barbara  Payne  aays  she  knowa  wtet 
the  youth  of  the  Jackaon  area  want  and 
Intanda  to  do  everything  ahe  can  to  bdp 
them  gat  it. 

"The  youth  In  the  Jiaekaon  area  are  Jost 
tirad  of  being  poor.  This  time  they  aient 
begging  for  anything,  tttsy  only  want  the 
door  open  and  theyni  gst  tt  thamaalvas.'' 
aald  tba  new  youth  advtaer  of  the  Jaekaoa 
Area  OonneU  reoantly. 

"AU  thaae  klda  have  la  a  mllllan  doUais 
worth  of  promiaaa  the*  never  draw  interest 
or  dlvMsnda."  aald  hbs.  Payne.  "They  would 
rather  havs  910  worth  oC  rasotts. 

"I  Uved  in  the  ghetto  around  11th  Stnat." 
"^  lAn.  Fsyna.  "At  15  I  quUt  achool.  got 
mauled  and  fdt  that  I  had  made  it  like 
many  young  people  around  hare  do." 

Mra.  Payne  dedded  to  work  for  a  high 
achool  equivalency  diploma  and  waa  grad- 
uated aa  an  honor  student  from  the  Oen- 
eral  Hucatian  Development  (OKD)  degise 
program  at  JOhn  P.  Kennedy  SohooL 

She  began  working  aa  a  programming 
aupetvleur  at  Cotter  Bementaiy  School  and 
DuVaUe  Junior  high,  directing  xwreatlooal 
programa. 

"AU  I  needed  waa  a  puah  and  a  pat  on  the 
back  to  get  atarted.  And  that's  aU  these  kids 
need,"  she  said  aa  bar  eyea  darted  toward 
the  group  of  young  people  gathered  around 
the  game  room  of  the  Jackaon  Area  Council 
oflloe. 

Mrs.  Payne,  mother  of  five.  Joined  the 
coundl  staff  about  aU  weeka  ago  and  already 
has  a  number  of  plana.  Including  an  indoor- 
outdoor  community  deanup  campaign  re- 
viving the  Jackaon  Area  Touth  Coundl  *wrt 
creating  a  vdunteer  eeoort  aervlee  deeigned 
to  reduce  the  number  of  street  crtmee  In  the 
Jackson  area,  which  la  Just  eMt  of  down- 
town Louiaville. 

8l»e  said  the  cleanup  project  wUl  invdve 
the  whole  Jackaon  community  and  would 
be  run  like  a  buaineea  Inattad  of  a  volunteer 
project  Work  crews  compoeed  of  Jackaon 
area  taien-agers  will  aolidt  work  from,  and  be 
paid  by,  raaidenta  and  bualneaaea  recdving 
deanup  aai  iluaa. 

The  cleanup  campaign,  to  be  apcoaored 
by  a  federal  grant,  will  employ  young  drop- 
outa  in  the  area  who  do  not  have  Joba.  The 
coundl  la  now  taking  appUcatlonB. 

The  Touth  OouncU,  dealgned  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  different  groupe  in  the  Jackaon 
area,  will  aponaor  the  eeccrt  aarvlca. 

The  aervice,  like  one  created  reaently  In  the 
area  weat  of  Shawnee  Parkway,  would  make 
youtlu  avaUalde  to  aeeort  community  red- 
dente  from  bua  atopa  during  late  evening 
hours  to  help  prevent  molesting,  tliefta  and 
other  attest  Inddente. 

OOUNUU.  B  Movura 

Another,  more  Immsrttats  project  that  Is 
taking  place  right  now  is  relocating  the 
coundl'a  oOlce  from  800  8.  Clay  to  644  Sbdby. 

Toung  people  are  boay  painting  floon. 


The  young  people  help  with  evarythinc" 

aaid  Mrs.  Payne.  "Some  havs  devotadmoN 

than  40  honra  a  week  hi  volunteer  aarvloe.- 

""•  Payne  doesnt  consider  her  oodtlM 

a  white  collar  Job.  i~~"»i 

••I  ga  out  to  my  people  to  find  out  whv 

thinaa  are  the  way  they  are— why  they  sdst." 
ahe  aald.  "X  cannot  dt  behind  a  daak^d 
taU  you  wtMt  tba  youth  are  ddng. 

"rm  here  becauee  I  know  the  kida  an 
ready  to  work.  I  taU  the  klda,  Tou  may  not 

ha  aMe  to  reach  the  moon,  but  you  can  toodi 
that  stsi;  and  go  on.'"  ^^ 


UNPAIR  MIUTART  DI8CHAROE8 

HON.  ABNiirj.  MIKVA 

or  nxnron 
m  TBK  HOUSE  OP  BSPBaSKNTATTW 

Monday,  August  2.  1»71 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  %>eaker.  military 
Justice  In  this  country  has  received  a 
good  deal  of  crlttdsm  recently.  Some 
people  have  obswed  that  It  places  too 
much  empliasls  on  the  "military"  and 
not  oiough  on  the  "Justice."  A  ease  In 
point  Is  the  free  use  of  general  and  dis- 
honorable discharges  to  separate  some- 
one from  the  mlUtery  service.  While  they 
come  imder  the  heading  of  admlnlstn- 
tlve  action,  general  and  t^iahonor^f  dis- 
charges still  are  part  of  the  gyatem  of 
mllltatT  Justice. 

There  Is  a  stigma  attached  to  any  dis- 
charge other  than  an  "honorable''  one. 
It  Is  a  stigma  that  can  stay  with  a  penon 
for  a  lifetime.  Besides  depriving  him  of 
some  veterans  benefits,  U  can  make  the 
chances  of  getting  a  job  la  an  already- 
tight  job  nuutet  even  wane.  There  Is 
little  room  for  distinction  under  the  cur- 
rent system.  A  man  can  gat  a  dishonor- 
able discharge  for  being  eonvieted  of  a 
serious  crime.  Another  man  can  agree  to 
accept  a  general  dlsdiarge  for  not  being 
able  to  adjust  to  military  life  as  a  re- 
cruit To  a  prospective  employer,  they 
are  both  the  same  because  neither  man 
has  an  honorable  disdutrge. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
already  has  held  h^^ringf  qq  ujq  prob- 
lem. It  is  In  the  process  of  reporting  out 
a  bill  (HJl.  523) .  m  recent  editions.  The 
Chicago  Sun-Times  has  esamlned  un- 
fair military  dtocharges  and  suggested 
some  scdntions  to  correct  the  situation. 
The  texts  of  the  articles,  a  news  Item  and 
two  editorials,  are  attached : 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Tlmea.  July  23, 
1071] 
nm-Aa  inuTAST  rtirniaiiBB    T 

About  10,000  men  a  year,  most  of  them 
black  teen-ageis.  are  adminlatratlvely  aep- 
anted  from  the  armed  servlcea  under  a  cloud 
whieh  can  unjustly  hang  over  them  for  the 
rest  of  their  Ilvee. 

These  are  the  foulupe,  Uie  culla,  the  mla- 
flt  recTOlta  who  cannot  adjust  to  military 
life  and  who  are  too  often  given— often 
vlndlctlvdy,  hastily  and  without  auflldant 
concern  for  thalr  dvilian  futuise  diachargas 
the  servlcee  labd  "general"  or  "undeairable." 

A  general  dlecharge  carrlea  with  it  all  vet- 
eraoa'  bmeflta  but  one— it  Isn't  an  honor- 
able dladtarga,  which  u  what  proapeettva 
employers  look  for.  An  unilaalraMii  die- 
charge  meana  Jiut  what  it  aaya;  a  man  la 
undeairable  for  military  aervice.  Sun-ThnM 
reporter  Delia  Pitta  reporta  that  many  hold- 
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en  of  undeairable  diadiargea  cannot  get  em- 
ployment with  large  companiea.  Aleo,  vet- 
sians'  edueattonal  and  Inauranoe  beneflta 
and  the  poedbUlty  of  federal  employment 
■re  denied  men  with  undesirable  dlaohazgea. 
And  aU  thoae,  whether  mlaflts,  untralnablee 
or  minor  orlminala,  have  little  hope  of 
ebanglng  that  bad  record,  no  matter  how 
ssemplary  their  subsequent  dvUlan  record. 

Tlie  great  bulk  of  thoee  diacharged  with 
these  two  types  of  papers  are  aervice  vdun- 
teers,  says  Clarence  Browning,  aaalatant 
director  of  the  Concerned  Veterana  trom 
Vietnam,  a  group  active  in  30  atatee  trying 
to  help  these  men.  They  are  17  or  18  yeara 
dd.  and  chose  mlUtary  Ufe  "because  they 
thought  they  would  be  better  off  than  they 
were  In  the  ghetto,"  says  Browning,  a  vet- 
eran of  21  yeara  in  the  Army  hlmaelf. 

What  hi4>pena  Is  that  these  young  men, 
white  and  black,  stubborn  rather  than  mili- 
tant, find  themselves  In  trouble  with  NCOs 
and  Junior  oOcers  early  in  the  training  phase 
of  service,  say  the  first  60  to  90  daya.  They 
do  not  learn  discipline  easily  and  traditional 
attempts  to  make  them  learn — extra  duty 
or  deprivation  of  liberty — makes  a  bad  situa- 
tion worse. 

The  old  aervice  doctrine  used  to  be  "ahi^M 
up  or  ship  out" — behave  or  we'll  transfer  you 
someplace  you  won't  like  as  much.  Now,  how- 
ever, imlt  commanders  are  tislng  the  ad- 
ministrative discharges  as  a  means  to  kick 
out  problem  soldiers.  No  oourts-martlal  are 
necessary;  onoe  a  man  has  amassed  three 
company  punishments,  plus  poor  reports 
from  NCOS,  be  can  be  on  hla  way  out. 

The  Army  clalma  that  there  la  noacblnery 
for  counsel,  for  appeal.  But  a  apokeaman 
concedee  that  too  often,  the  man  is  so  eager 
to  get  out  that  he  does  not  insist.  Also, 
"guardhouse  lawyers" — who  can  include  a 
man's  platoon  sergeant  or  petty  oflloer — ad- 
vise him  to  get  out  to  be  rid  of  him.    - 

This  Is  a  problem  that  requlree  urgent 
attention  so  that  young  men  whose  only 
"crime"  la  Inadaptability  are  not  atlgmatlsed 
for  the  reat  of  their  lives,  a  concept  alien  to 
our  civil  system  of  Justice.  Tomorrow,  we 
shall  examine  some  of  the  coursee  of  action 
which  should  be  taken. 

UNTAnt  IClUTAaT  DiSCHABCEB — II 

When  the  armed  services  push  men  who 
will  not  or  cannot  be  adapted  to  military  life 
out  into  the  civilian  world  with  discharges 
which  are  other  than  honorable,  a  military 
problem  Is  becoming  a  civilian  one. 

Aa  we  stated  yesterday,  some  10,000  "gen- 
eral" or  "undesirable"  dischargee  are  given 
each  year,  and  for  the  men,  mostly  black 
teen-agers,  who  hold  them,  this  is  an  un- 
deserved stigma  which  they  can  carry  with 
them  for  the  rest  of  their  Uvea.  Jobs,  already 
hard  to  find,  become  harder  to  find.  Veterans' 
benefits  can  be  denied.  Frustration  builds  on 
frustration  and  the  end  result  Is  unpre- 
dlcUble. 

On  Tueaday,  for  example,  a  story  by  Sun- 
Times  reporter  Delia  Pitts  cited  the  case  of 
Marshall  KlrUand,  a  Oary  steelworker  who 
was  dismissed  from  the  Air  Porce  In  1950  as 
"rmdeslrable"  because  of  a  civilian  charge  of 
armed  robbery  in  Texas,  which  was  later 
dropped. 

He  tried  for  21  years  to  get  the  discharge 
changed,  and  vras  only  successful  when  the 
Concerned  Veterans  from  Vietnam,  an  orga- 
nisation which  has  been  having  some  success 
In  such  cases,  got  a  review  board  in  Wash- 
ington to  hear  bis  case  and  change  the  dis- 
charge to  honorable. 

We  bdleve  there  should  be  only  two  types 
of  discharges — the  dishonorable  and  the  hon- 
orable. The  dishonorable  should  be  reserved 
for  cases  In  which  men  have  served  time  In 
military  detention  facilities  for  crimes  which 
are  alao  felonies  in  civilian  life. 

The  other  dlecharge  would  be  honorable, 
although  here  the  servlcea  are  entitled  to 
aome  protection.  There  should  be  a  proba- 
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tlonary  period  in  which  the  military  can  re- 
ject thoee  it  does  not  consider  fit  to  be 
servicemen.  Most  administrative  discharges 
come  In  the  early  naontha  of  an  enllstee'a 
expoaure  to  military  life,  ao  the  probation 
period  ooxdd  be  abort.  And  acreenlng  proce- 
durea,  which  should  have  caught  misfits  prior 
to  Induction,  must  be  upgraded. 

If,  during  that  time  or  at  the  end  of  It, 
the  service  deddea  it  does  not  want  a  youiig 
man,  then  he  can  be  let  go — but  with  some 
honor  and  dignity  left  to  him,  aa  happens  in 
a  dvUlan  Job.  Needless  to  say,  be  should  not 
be  entitled  to  full  veterans'  benefits,  but  most 
of  thoee  are  based  on  length  of  service,  any- 
way. It  aleo  goes  without  aaylng  that  this 
probationary  plan  should  not  apply  to 
drafteea;  It  Is  too  neat  an  out  for  thoee  who 
do  not  wish  to  serve. 

Should  the  plan  we  urge  be  adopted.  It 
should  alao  have  aome  retroactivity  built  Into 
It.  Thoee  who  now  hold  undeelrable  or  gen- 
eral dlacharges  should  have  their  cases  au- 
tomatically reviewed  and  their  discharges 
changed  if  the  new  criteria  are  met. 

Bevlew  procedure  exists  now,  but  it  la  cum- 
bersome and  is  handled  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  The  Concerned  Veterans  from  Vietnam 
has  offices  at  8816  S.  Stony  Island  Av.,  Chi- 
cago 60617.  Or.  if  a  holder  of  a  general  or 
undesirable  discharge  wishes  to  deal  directly 
with  the  military,  he  can  write  the  Post 
Judge-Advocate,  Fort  Sheridan,  m.  60037. 
The  present  system  of  review,  however,  con- 
cerns itself  primarily  with  personal  conduct 
since  separation  from  the  service,  not  with 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  other- 
than-honorable  discharge. 

Mere  reviews  of  individual  cases  are  of 
coiuve  insufficient.  A  rethinking  of  the  en- 
tire policy  on  discharges  is  required,  and  the 
military  and  the  Congress  should  address 
themselves  to  It  with  all  dispatch.  As  this 
country  moves  toward  a  volunteer  Army,  the 
last  thing  In  the  world  it  needs  la  a  Captain 
Bligh  mentality  towards  recrulU. 

NiNz  VxTS  Win  Pioht  fob  Clsan  8i.ats  on 
Discharge  Papexs 
(By  DdU  Pitts) 

Nine  veterana  who  recdved  less  than  hon- 
orable discharges  from  the  armed  forcea  had 
their  slates  wiped  clean  Monday. 

A  group  called  Concerned  Veterans  from 
Vietnam  obtained  honorable  dlacharges  for 
the  nine  by  petitioning  Washington  case  by 
octse. 

Most  of  the  veterans  didn't  want  their 
names  used,  saying  that  even  the  knowledge 
of  rescinded  "undeelrable"  or  "dishonorable" 
dlacharges  might  Jeopardise  their  present 
Jobs  and  Uvea. 

One  who  would  talk  for  publioation  was 
Marshall  Klrkland,  a  Oary  stedworker,  who 
was  dismissed  from  the  Air  Force  In  1950  as 
"undealraUe." 

Klrkland  said  he  had  tried  without  suc- 
cess for  21  years  to  get  the  Air  Force  to  change 
Ita  mind.  He  said  the  discharge  was  based 
on  a  dvUlan  charge  of  armed  robbery  in 
Texas,  which  waa  later  dropped. 

With  the  Concerned  Veterana'  prompting, 
the  Air  Force  invited  Klrkland  to  tell  a  re- 
view board  in  Washington  about  his  life  since 
discharge.  He  did,  and  the  Air  Force  changed 
his  discharge  to  honorable. 

Clarence  Browning,  assistant  dlrectCM'  ot 
the  Concerned  Veterans,  said  the  servlcee  too 
often  fall  to  condder  bow  they  cripple  the 
lives  of  the  10,000  men  they  brand  as  "unde- 
sirable" esMsh  year. 

These  men  are  denied  veterans'  educa- 
tional and  Insurance  benefits  and  are  unable 
to  obtain  federal  employment.  Browning  said. 
Moat  large  companiea  refuae  to  hire  the  men. 
he  added. 

Hla  group  tries  to  get  the  record  changed 
In  one  of  two  ways. 

Wlt^  the  help  of  a  lawyer,  the  group  some- 
times finds  an  injustice  or  discrepancy  In  the 
record,  and  the  dlecharge  U  quickly  fixed.  Or, 
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Browning  aald,  they  try  to  demonstrate  tliat 
the  man  baa  lived  a  responsible  life  since  his 
discharge.  If  the  service  agrees,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  man  hlmadf ,  It  can  change  the 
record. 

Browning  said  hla  group  in  a  year  and  a 
half  has  obtained  31  revised  dlachJargea. 

"This  Is  not  much,"  Browivlng  said,  "but  if 
you  oould  see  the  faces  of  the  men  who  re- 
ceive these  papers,  you  would  understand 
how  much  the  honorable  discharge  meana  to 
them,  and  all  the  efforts  would  seem  worth 
it." 

Concerned  Veterana,  a  national  (u*ganlsa- 
tlon,  la  not  an  anti-war  group.  Browning 
said. 

"We're  not  for  or  against  the  war,  but  we 
are  for  the  man  who  has  had  the  re^on- 
slblUty  of  that  war  on  his  shouldeis,"  he  said. 


GROWING  HOSTniry  TOWARD 
MILITARY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

.or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVB8 

Monday,  Augiist  2,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
seriously  concerned  over  a  growing  at- 
titude of  hostility  toward  the  military 
which  has  been  fostered  by  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  While  Vietnam  has 
been  the  center  of  dispute,  criticism  con- 
cerning our  involvement  has  been  gen- 
eralized into  criticism  of  the  military.  A 
good  indication  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the 
ready  acceptance  by  some  of  the  allega- 
tion contained  In  the  television  produc- 
tion "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  The 
program  in  some  instances,  distorted  the 
materials  which  it  presented.  I  think 
that  it  is  time  for  serious  reflections  on 
the  important  role  the  military  plays  in 
our  society.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  our 
security  is  at  stake  and  which  should  be 
discussed  in  an  objective  fashion  and  not 
clouded  by  the  destructive  rhetoric  sur- 
rounding the  Vietnam  war.  In  pursuit  of 
a  dialog  on  this  subject,  I  am  entering 
in  the  Record  today  a  column  by  Ruth- 
ven  E.  Libby,  a  retired  vice  admiral  of 
the  n.S.  Navy  and  invite  my  colleagues  to 
read  it. 

HosnuTT  TowABo  MnjTAaT  nr  ^u^'^'-fi 

Concerns  Commkntatoss 

(By  Ruthven  E.  Libby) 

At  ibe  dedication  of  the  Industrial  Cd- 
lege  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  Washington  In 
1960,  President  Elsenhower  said:  "Ovlt  liber- 
ties rest  with  our  people,  upon  the  scope 
and  depth  of  their  understanding  of  the  na- 
tion's splrltud,  political,  military  and  eco- 
nomic realities." 

Were  he  speaking  today,  realism  wo\ild 
require  that  he  substitute  "survival"  for 
"liberties"  In  this  statement. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  realities  about 
the  splrltud  and  political  situation  In  the 
country  today — unfortunate  primarUy  be- 
cause it  Is  so  dangerous — is  what  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson,  D-Wash.,  recently  called  "a  wave 
of  hostility  to  the  military  at  the  moment, 
a  hoetUity  that  makes  fair  and  objective  dis- 
cussion of  defense  laauea  a  dUBcxiIt  thing  to 
achieve."  Coverage  of  the  Vietnam  war  haa 
done  nothing  to  diminish  thia  public  hoa- 
tillty. 

Efforts  by  concerned  commentators  to  re- 
verse this  feeling,  and  to  arouae  the  public 
to  the  rapidity  witb  which  the  United  Statea 
was  declining  to  the  status  of  a  asoond-daaa 
power,  fell  largely  on  deaf  eara;  the  attitude 
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of  ■  large  segment  ot  the  public  was — and 
stUI  la — "So  what?" 

The  ratlcknale  of  the  ao-wbatten  seems  to 
be  that  we  got  along  aU  right  before  we  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  free  world;  the  time 
has  come  for  somebody  else  to  carry  the  load 
while  we  derote  our  time  and  energies  to 
correcting  our  domestic  problems.  We  are 
fed  up  with  the  war  and  we  want  peace.  AU 
we  haye  to  do  Is  mind  our  own  business 
and  peace  wlU  ensue. 

Peace  will  ensue,  all  right — the  peace  of 
slavery  or  of  the  grave.  The  American  pub- 
lic and  the  political  leadership  of  the  coun- 
try have  failed  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  CPSU — the  Communist  Party  Soviet 
Union — Is  as  ruthlessly  Imperialistic  as  any 
power  In  world  history.  The  material  evi- 
dence supporting  the  Intent  of  Its  leaders 
to  achieve  their  stated  objective  of  world 
domination  Is  already  overwhelming  and  Is 
piling  up  higher  every  day. 

President  Nixon's  assertion  that  we  are 
leaving  an  era  of  conftontatlon  and  entering 
an  era  of  negotiation  Is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  In  his  Feb.  18.  1970,  Foreign  Policy 
Report,  he  said: 

'Partnership  (with  our  allies)  and  strength 
ure  two  of  the  pillars  of  the  structure  of  a 
durable  peace.  Negotiation  is  the  third.  For 
oxir  commitment  to  peace  la  most  convinc- 
ingly demonstrated  in  our  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate our  points  of  difference  In  a  fair  and 
businesslike  manner  with  the  Communist 
countries." 

We  have  allowed  our  strength  to  deterio- 
rate to  the  point  that  the  USSR,  far  from 
shying  away  from  confrontations,  seeks  them, 
confident  that  we  will  back  down.  Our  erst- 
while friends  and  allies  Increasingly  can  be 
expected — as  our  weaknesses  become  more 
glaringly  apparent — to  seek  accommodation 
with  the  rvUers  In  Moscow.  The  two  legs  of 
our  tripod  thus  enfeebled,  what  happens  to 
"negotiation"? 

The  President  proposes  to  negotiate  with 
the  Communists  "in  a  fair  and  businesslike 
manner."  But  the  Communists  Jxist  don't 
negotiate  that  way.  Kxamplee  are  legion: 

The  ctirrent  Vietnam  talks  In  Paris,  which 
have  dragged  on  for  over  two  years  with 
nothing  decided  except  the  shape  of  the 
table. 

The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT),  kbout  which  official  optimism  con- 
tinues to  be  expressed  but  which  In  reality 
have  so  far  accomplished  nothing. 

They  have,  however,  given  the  USSR  more 
time  to  Increase  her  already  preponderant 
nuclear  strength  offensively  and  defensively. 
They  have  also  given  our  peacenlcks  lever- 
age to  lns\ire  that  we  sit  on  our  hands  while 
the  Soviet  nuclear  buildup — far  beyond  any 
possible  defense  requirements — continues 
unabated. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  sure  knowledge 
that  failure  to  reach  agreement  across  the 
table  doesnt  really  make  much  difference 
since  the  Communists  will  adhere  to  any 
agreement  Just  so  long  as  It  serves  their  in- 
terest to  do  so,  and  not  one  second  longer 
Psrb^M  It  is  timely  to  remind  the  so- 
whatters  of  the  Communist  definitions, 
promulgated  some  years  back  but  still  valid, 
of  "peace"  and  "lasting  peace."  "Peace"  exists 
whenever  the  Conununlst  takeover  of  the 
world  is  proceeding  on  schedule;  "lasting 
peace"  will  exist  when  it  has  been  achieved. 
One  can  guarantee  with  absolute  certainty 
that  our  peacenlcks  of  today  will  not  like 
the  latter  state  of  affairs. 

One  Immediate  consequence  of  our  second- 
class  power  status  Is  our  national  embarrass- 
ment over  our  Impotence  to  Induce  the  war- 
ring factions  in  the  Middle  East — the  parties 
of  the  first  part,  that  is,  the  Israelis  and  the 
Arabs — to  reach  a  settlement  with  which 
they  and  the  tttt  world  can  live. 

There  isnt  any  answer  to  the  several  prob- 
lems which,  taken  together,  constitute  the 
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Middle  last  Qoestlon  which  will  satliCy  all 
parties  to  the  dispute  fully.  The  alternatives 
are  (a)  compromise;'  (b)  a  aettlemnxt  Im- 
posed from  without;  and  (c)  renewed  bos- 
tuittes. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  USSR  will  not 
permit  its  Arab  stooges  to  compromise,  al- 
though both  Arabs  and  Israelis  realise  that 
It  Is  to  their  mutual  Interest  to  do  so.  We 
are  now  powwlsss  to  Impose  a  solution  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  the  USSR,  which  will 
not  be  forthcoming. 

Hence  the  outcome  of  the  Middle  Bast 
quandary  wlU  be  determined  not  In  Wash- 
ington and  London,  but  in  Moscow,  and  It 
WlU  be  one  which  serves  the  interests  not  of 
the  free  world,  but  of  the  CPSU.  And  it  can 
be  said  with  confidence  that  this  is  the  first 
of  many  more  situations  which  wlU  be  set- 
tled by  the  same  criterion. 

In  the  light  of  known  facts,  which  facts 
Include  the  one  that  America's  very  survival 
Is  at  stake,  it  is  shocking  to  see  senators  and 
congressmen,  the  professional  peacenlcks  and 
those  who  specialize  In  criticizing  the  De- 
fense Department,  charge — as  Sen.  WUllam 
Proxmlre,  D-Wls..  does — that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  Laird  and  Sen.  Jackson  are  In- 
diUglng  in  scare  propaganda,  that  their  warn- 
ings are  "highly  exaggerated  and  even  semi- 
hysterical  conclusions"  and  that  there  Is  no 
hard  evidence  that  the  Russians  have  tested 
multiple-warhead  mlssUes. 

David  Lawrence,  in  a  very  Umely  column, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  he  calls 
the  "uninformed"  menace  the  nation's  safety. 

He  Includes  in  this  category  the  antiwar 
demonstrators,  those  who  attack  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  "aspirants  to  high  polit- 
ical office"  who  add  to  the  misrepresenta- 
tions and  lies  being  fed  the  pubUc  "by  giving 
the  Impression  that  peace  will  come  the  mo- 
ment America  announces  a  date  for  complete 
withdrawal  of  its  troops."  and  others.  He  con- 
cludes by  wondering  "when  a  countermove- 
ment  will  arise  to  inform  the  uninformed 
that  they  are  dealing  with  the  safety  of  the 
United  States — both  external  and  internal." 
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PORTRAIT  OP  A  WEEKLY  EDITOR 


HON.  JAMES  A  McCLURE 

or   DAHO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVXS 

Monday,  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
issue  of  Empire  Builders,  a  publication  of 
Kasum  Advertising  Associates  in  Boise, 
is  devoted  to  singing  the  praises  of  Rod- 
ney Hawes. 

As  editor  of  the  Owyhee  Nugget  in 
Marsing,  Mr.  Hawes  has  achieved  a  stat- 
ure not  usually  accorded  the  weekly 
newspaper  editor.  Perhaps  that  is  be- 
cause, as  the  article  points  out,  the  Owy- 
hee Nugget  "cares."  And  because  the 
paper  cares.  It  has  won  for  the  citizens 
of  Owyhee  County  a  certain  amount  of 
fame  and  admiration  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  had. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Old 
West  has  been  tamed,  llioee  people  have 
not  read  a  Rodney  Hawes  editorial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  re- 
ferred to  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

PonXAIT    OV    A    WBBXI.T    EDtTOB 

(By  Wm.  C.  Seifrlt.  Jr.) 
Portraits  must  be  placed  In  a  proper  and 
natural  scene.  FoUowlng  is  Rodney  Hawes' 
scene,  the  setting  In  which  he  publishes  the 
Owyhee  Nugget. 


Owybee  County.  Idaho,  oompHsas  neatly 
1.A  mllllon  acres,  mostly  sand,  sagetarusb. 
summer  beat,  and  winter  snow.  A  smaU  por- 
tion of  the  county  that  lies  along  the  Snake 
River  Is  Itiahly  fertUe;  a  handful  of  tiny 
oommunlUas,  Marsing,  Murphy,  Onmd  View, 
Reynolds,  Hotnedals.  Wilson.  De  Lamar,  pass 
for  population  oenters  in  Owyhee  County. 
The  county  forms  the  southwestern  comer  ot 
Idaho  and  Is  bordered  on  the  West  by  Oregon, 
on  the  South  by  Nevada. 

Owyhee  County  was  the  first  county  cre- 
ated In  Idaho  and  remains  tbe  seocmd  largest. 
Its  land  area  U  larger  than  many  states  (Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Hawaii,  Rhode  Island) 
and  is  larger  by  far  than  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Owyhee  Nugget  Is  published  weekly  in 
a  small,  cramped  frame  building  situated 
near  the  middle  of  the  main  street  m  Mars- 
ing, Idaho.  Through  the  years,  the  Nugget's 
occupancy  of  the  buUding  has  spread  from 
Its  original  20'  x  40'  at  the  front  of  the 
structure  to  Include  additional  space  for 
storage  and  preaeee;  Uvlng  quarters  for  Rod- 
ney and  Leona  (and  their  three  sons);  a 
recreation  area  with  pool  table,  spare  bed, 
antiques,  and  scores  of  various  pieces  and 
objects  that  some  would  call  Junk,  but  that 
others  would  know  Instantly  to  be  reminders 
of  past  travels,  lovingly  recaUed  mementos 
of  a  rich,  warm,  and  completely  satisfied 
(and  satisfying)  life. 

The  fioor  of  the  room  in  which  the  Nugget 
is  prepared  has  long  since  lost  whatever 
varnUh  might  once  have  been  applied  to  It; 
the  cement  portKm  of  the  fioor  is  a  rich 
mine  of  lead  fUlngs,  dust,  old  cUppings,  dis- 
carded notes,  headlines,  scraps  of  newsprint, 
souvenirs,  and  a  great  deal  of  material  that 
Is  not  readUy  identifiable. 

This  is  not  a  description  of  a  dirty  (dOoe, 
a  cluttered  workroom,  or  a  shop  that  Is  slop- 
pUy  kept.  Rather,  this  is  a  publisher's  office, 
printshop,  and  headquarters  of  a  man  so  busy 
with  getting  out  a  newspaper  that  regular 
sweeping,  spotless  desks,  and  surgical  cleanli- 
ness have  no  place,  assume  no  value  in  his 
method  of  operation.  These  are  character- 
istics rather  than  criticism. 

The  walls  of  the  Nuggets  offices  are  covoed 
with  prints,  photographs,  reproductions, 
sketches,  cartoons — nearly  all  of  which  de- 
pict some  outdoor.  Western  scene  or  activity. 
Prints  by  Charles  Russell  abound,  as  do  rodeo 
and  ranch  scenes  by  other  talented  Western 
Canadian,  and  Mexican  artists.  Apparently 
by  design  (or.  more  likely,  by  happy  acci- 
dent) not  more  than  a  small  handful  of  the 
pictures  on  casual  display  show  interior 
scenes. 

The  waU  space  not  occupied  by  Western 
art  U  crowded  with  bells,  bells  from  UJ. 
locomotives,  sheep  beUs,  devotional  bells 
from  Burma,  goat  bells  from  Qreece,  hun- 
dred-year old  desk  top  school  bells,  camel 
beUs  from  the  Sudan,  Swedish  sleigh  bells; 
there  are  bells  hanging  in  tJie  office  wixon 
origin  and  purpose  have  long  since  been  tor- 
gotten. 

Western  pioneer  gear  Is  in  profuse  abund- 
ance. An  ox  yoke  hangs  over  the  linotype; 
a  hand-forged  broadaxe  hangs  from  the  yoke. 
Traps  of  aU  sorts  are  strewn  about:  gc^her, 
coyote,  and  wolf  traps;  some  are  rusted  and 
old,  whUe  others  appear  to  have  been  brought 
in  Just  last  week  from  the  trap  line. 

An  anvU  stands  on  the  bed  that  held  one 
of  the  earlier  presses  used  to  publish  the 
Nugget.  A  hand-hewn  tedding  rake  hangs 
over  the  grouter.  Leather  and  metal  gear  is 
thrown  about  In  compelllngly  attractive  dis- 
array, including  an  Indian  cradle  board  now 
used  to  hold  messages,  souvenirs,  and  what- 
ever else  can  be  conveniently  attached.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  outdoors,  of  the  pioneer 
West,  of  Man  In  harmony  with  Nature  U 
everywhere  In  the  Nugget  offices. 

None  of  this  Is  studied:  none  is  artificial 
or  contrived.  No  one  could  mistake  this  col- 
lection of  artifacts  and  gear  for  a  museum's 
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cataloguing  department.  The  hand  of  tbe 
worklngman  has  left  Its  muscled  print  on 
every  object,  every  tool,  every  leather  and 
metal  scrap. 

A  principle  of  human  behavior  says  that 
a  man  surrounds  himself  with  objects  that 
please  him  and  that  reflect  his  inner  self. 
So  it  Is  with  Rodney  Hawes. 

This  place  Is  run  by  a  man  who  sits  under 
his  linotype  machine,  composing  as  he  op- 
erates tbe  machine,  and  who  has  learned  to 
give  a  friendly  wave  simply  by  nodding  his 
bead  and  arching  his  eyebrows  when  a  pas- 
serby glances  in  the  printshop  window. 

Rodney  is  a  product  of  Owyhee  County,  of 
Southwestern  Idaho,  and  the  American  West. 
There  Is  nothing  plastic,  oellophaned,  or 
pre-packaged  about  Rodney  Hawes  or  the 
Owyhee  Nugget. 

Rodney  Hawes  was  bom  and  raised  in  Owy- 
hee County.  'WhUe  has  has  traveled  all  over 
tbe  world,  Owyhee  County  remains,  as  It 
has  always  been,  his  home.  He  began  publish- 
ing in  Bruneau  In  1935.  As  World  War  n 
began,  he  moved  his  printing  operation  to 
Marsing  where  It  has  remained  to  this  day. 

With  great  relish,  Rodney  likes  to  teU  the 
story  of  a  competitor  who  walked  Into  his 
Marsing  print  shop  one  day  and  offered  him 
$1,000  cash  for  ownership  of  the  Nugget.  He 
further  offered  Rodney  $100  per  month  to 
work  for  him  (with  no  mention  made  of  the 
hours  Rodney  was  to  keep.)  The  Hawes'  im- 
mediately declined  the  offer,  and  the  com- 
petitor left  in  a  huff,  shouting,  "ni  run  you 
out  of  business  yet  I"  The  year  was  1940,  and 
the  Nugget  has  published  regularly  since 
that  time. 

In  stature,  Rodney  Hawes  is  not  remark- 
ably large.  He  is  approximately  six  feet,  two 
Inches  tall,  weighs  190  pounds,  has  thick  and 
quite  dark  hair  with  Just  a  hint  of  grey.  Per- 
haps his  most  remarkable  physical  char- 
acteristic are  his  hands. 

His  hands  are  broad  and  strong.  Even  the 
fingers  have  noticeable  muscles.  His  are  the 
hands  that  lift  a  lead  pig  Into  the  hot  pot 
without  apparent  effort  and  later  fold  them- 
selves with  gentle  reverence  during  a  simple 
and  sincere  luncheon  Orace. 

He  stands  and  walks  taller  than  his  frame 
seems  to  allow.  But  when  he  works  his  ma- 
chines, he  appears  to  become  part  of  them. 
He  accommodates  his  hands  and  body  to  his 
linotype  in  much  the  same  way  a  trundle 
fits  under  a  bed. 

This  Is  what  the  man  looks  like  who  pub- 
lishes a  weekly  newspaper,  loves  his  wife 
Leona,  and  who  haa  raised  three  sons  of 
whom  any  set  of  parents  could  (and  would) 
be  Inordinately  proud. 

The  final  statistic  concerns  his  paper.  Tlie 
Owyhee  Nugget  Is  a  fullslze,  7-coIumn  by  31, 
4-page  letterpress  weekly  newspaper. 

So  much  for  biographic  and  statistic  de- 
scription. 

Within  this  framework  stands  Rodney 
Hawes,  his  wife,  and  the  Owyhee  Nugget. 
The  Nugget  is  labeled  as  the  "offlotal  pub- 
lication of  Owyhee  County."  It  is,  of  course, 
much  more  than  that. 

As  must  be  the  case  with  thoughtful,  ba- 
sically sensitive  editors  of  weeklies  across 
the  country,  the  Owyhee  Nugget  Is  actuaUy 
an  extension,  an  outgrowth  of  the  man  who 
creates  it.  Yet,  the  paper  is  more  even  than 
that;  reading  the  Nugget  means  stripping 
away  the  veneer  of  urban  civilization;  it 
means  becoming  reacquainted  with  people 
who  earn  their  bread  (In  an  older  sense, 
literaUy)  by  sweat  and  by  strained  muscles. 
Reading  tbe  Nugget  means  learning  onoe 
again  some  old  lessons  about  man's  rela- 
tionship to  man,  that  good  has  to  triumph 
because  that  Is  man's  way;  that  government 
at  all  levels  Is  stUl  responsible  to  the  man 
who  pays  his  taxes  and  wants  his  Interests 
cared  for;  that  law-abiding  citizens  in  a 
democracy  have  a  right  to  be  heard;  that  a 
majority  of  informed  citizens  wUl  more 
often  that  not  make  correct  any  irresponsible 
decisions. 
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Rodney  Hawes  and  the  Owyhee  Nugget 
aren't  reaUy  concerned  with  printing  hard 
news  in  the  usual  htadllne  sense.  Radio  and 
television  news  and  commentary  are  readily 
and  conveniently  available.  DaUy  newspapers 
circulate  throughout  the  county.  Competing 
for  news  stories  on  this  basis  Is  not  a  proper 
activity  for  the  Nugget. 

People  and  their  poUtlcal  and  economic 
problems  are  the  business  of  tbe  Nugget.  A 
weekly  newspaper,  according  to  Hawes,  has 
one  concern,  one  ptirpose,  one  overriding 
characteristic:  It  cares. 

A  weekly  cares  about  schools  that  are  safe 
from  fire  and  coUapse.  It  cares  about  an 
adequate  cemetery,  about  a  highway  that 
benefits  even  more  people  than  live  in  the 
county  In  which  It  Is  located.  It  cares  about 
school  bonding,  adequate  police  protection, 
liquor  laws,  farm  prices,  tax  dollars,  modem 
"advancements"  that  threaten  a  basic  way 
of  life,  government  by  closed  committee, 
about  equitable  election  laws — a  wee\tly 
newspaper  cares  about  people  problems,  but 
mostly  about  people.  It  cares. 

These  are  some  of  tbe  things  Rodney 
Hawes  cares  about.  These  are  the  matters 
he  talks  about  in  his  editorials.  As  Frank 
Church  puts  it.  "The  Nugget  itself  Is  unique. 
It  remains  one  of  the  few  weeklies  in  the 
old-style  tradition  of  weekly  Journalism,  re- 
fiectlng  as  it  does  the  very  personal  kind 
of  newspaperlng  that  Rodney  Hawes  epito- 
mizes."   (Senator  Frank  Chxirch,  D-Idaho). 

Hawes  and  the  Nugget  are  In  an  enviable 
position.  He  owns  all  his  equipment.  He 
doesn't  spend  much  time  selling  ad  space; 
"I  Just  take  what  comes  in  the  maU."  He 
also  takes  Job  printing  orders  and  contracts 
for  special   work  from  time  to  time. 

Basically,  Rodney  Hawes  publishes  con- 
cern for  the  people  of  Owyhee  County.  He 
does  not  publish  to  pay  for  machinery,  news- 
print or  Ink, 

The  Nugget  Includes  columns  written  by 
Senator  Jordan's  wife  Orace,  v^lth  chatty, 
pleasant  commentary  on  the  Washington 
scene  oriented  to  women  readers;  Items  con- 
cerning visitors  to  county  lamllies;  travels; 
and  always  legal  notices.  Most  of  this  ma- 
terial is  edited  and  arranged  by  Rodney's 
devoted   wife,   Leona. 

But  it  Is  in  his  editorials  that  Rodney 
shines  for  the  Nugget  and  for  Owyhee 
County.  When  he  feels  strongly  about  an 
issue  or  a  problem,  his  editorial  will  appear 
in  large,  bold,  14-polnt  type  on  the  front 
page  of  his  newspaper. 

He  explains  his  reasons  for  presenting  his 
views  this  way:  "I  believe  the  most  Impor- 
tant thing  I  have  to  say  belongs  on  the  most 
important  page  In  the  newspaper!"  Then, 
hell  pause,  clean  bis  glasses,  share  his  pri- 
vate smile,  and  add:  "Besides,  our  old  folks 
don't  always  see  so  good;  I  want  to  make 
It  easier  for  them  to  read  what  I  have  to 
say." 

The  Owyhee  Nugget  cares. 

When  news  of  governmental  scandal  and 
corruption  occupy  the  dalUes,  when  the  na- 
tion's conscience  agonizes  over  alcohol  and 
drug  addiction,  when  internecine  battles 
rage  over  tbe  pricMlties  demanding  access  to 
the  public  fisc,  Rodney  Hawes  takes  on  the 
Idaho  State  Highway  Board  because  It  re- 
fuses to  maintain  a  road  built  by  bis  county, 
a  road  that  is  used  by  far  more  people  from 
outside  the  taxing  district  than  inside  It. 
He  devotes  an  entire  front  page  to  a  school 
bond  election.  He  will  ruminate  editorially 
about  a  Democratic  governor's  chances  of 
benefiting  his  county  with  a  RepubUcan- 
controUed  legislature  rather  than  a  Demo- 
cratically-controlled one. 

Rodney  Hawes  apparently  believes  that 
there  aire  no  embarrassing  questions,  only 
embarrassing  answers;  and  that  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  political  matters. 

"The  Owyhee  Nuggett  has  been  a  force  for 
a  long  time  in  the  development  of  South- 
western Idaho,  and  few  men  have  worked  as 
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tirelessly  as  Rodney  Hawes  for  tbe  good  of         i| 
his  community  and  state."  (Senator  Frank 
Church,  D-Idaho). 

Rodney  himself  says,  "Editorials  can't  stop 
at  merely  being  critical;  they  must  offer 
constructive  advice,  solutions,  and  alterna- 
tives. Editorials  must  help  get  people  to  take 
a  second  look  at  problems." 

Apparently  not  many  other  we^cly  edi- 
tors feel  this  way.  Hawes  believes  that  the 
weekly  newspaper  may  well  be  dying.  Yet,  he 
strongly  maintains  that  editing  and  publish- 
ing a  small  town  weekly  is  a  supremely  satis- 
fying way  of  life,  a  lifestyle  that  he  unre- 
servedly recommends  to  any  young  man  who 
wants  to  work  long  and  bard  but  who  does 
not  bleed  easily. 

His  own  opinion  of  weeklies  Is  not  uni- 
versally shared.  A  onetime  political  and  com- 
mercial adversary,  Lyle  Young  (former  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Idaho  Press  Associa- 
tion), adds  these  thoughts:  "Rodney  Hawes 
Is  one  heU  of  a  good  newspaperman.  But  the 
day  of  the  loner  is  gone,  and  Rodney  Hawes 
doesn't  know  it  yet." 

Politics  is  the  name  of  Rodney's  game 
when  he  and  the  Nugget  worry  about  people 
problems.  Hawes  has  held  every  office  at  the 
local,  precinct,  and  state  level  that  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Idaho  can  offer.  One  of  his 
editorials  is  widely  held  to  be  one  of  the 
single  most  Important  events  In  the  election 
of  former  Oovemor  Don  Samuelson  to  office. 
Political  activism  helped  secure  a  major 
highway  for  his  county;  and  he  continues. 
poUtlcaUy,  to  attempt  state  maintenance  for 
that  highway. 

Although  his  editorials  are  pointed  pri- 
marily tovrard  local  and  county  problems, 
many  times  his  words  have  impact  and  In- 
fiuence  far  beyond  county  boundaries:  "Poli- 
tics and  Journalism  both  have  been  admirably 
served  by  Rodney  throughout  his  career  in 
Idaho.  His  dedication  to  the  state,  to  respon- 
sive government,  and  to  responsible  journal- 
ism, are  surpassed  by  none.  On  top  of  all 
that,  he  Is  a  fine  friend."  (Senator  Len  B. 
Jordan,  R-Idaho) . 

County  and  state  politics,  as  viewed 
through  the  eyes  of  the  Nugget's  editor, 
means  getting  things  done.  But  it  costs.  Ac- 
complishments are  nearly  always  accom- 
plished by  defeats.  For  a  sensitively  political 
newspaperman,  this  means  that  he  bleeds. 
And  fairly  often. 

Rodney  Hawes  bleeds  because  of  the  cares 
he  shares  with  others  for  people.  In  many 
ways,  his  editorial  outlook  might  be  called 
naive  because  It  Is  so  simple,  so  straight- 
forward, so  honest.  He  does  not  exhibit  In 
the  words  of  the  Idaho  Statesman's  veteran 
political  newsman,  John  Corlet,  tbe  "conven- 
tional wisdom,"  the  typical  logic  patterns  of 
most  of  his  contemporaries. 

No  convoluted  figures  of  speech  stylistical- 
ly pepper  his  editorials;  Wm.  F.  Buckley 
probably  wouldn't  care  for  Hawes'  writing. 
Rodney's  writing  reflscts  the  attitudes  of 
the  people  who  read  his  editorials.  He  writes 
for  the  sbeepberder,  the  feedlot  operator,  the 
school  trustee,  and  he  writes  weU.  Oovemors, 
Senators,  migrant  workers— they  all  read  and 
understand  what  the  Nugget  has  to  say. 
That's  the  way  Rodney  Hawes  writes. 

It  all  bolls  down  rather  quickly  to  tbe  rea- 
son a  weekly  newspaper  exists.  It  cares. 

Hawes  and  the  Nugget  are  not  unlversaUy 
loved  or  even  admired.  But  the  respect  in 
which  he  Is  held  IS  quite  nearly  universal. 

"Rodney  Hawes  Is  among  the  last  of  a  'van- 
ishing breed'  of  Americans — the  country  edi- 
tor. He  runs  his  own  press,  sets  his  own  tyi>e, 
and  writes  with  an  impact  that  is  felt 
throughout  the  state.  There  are  few  people  in 
government  in  Idaho  who  have  not  heard 
cf  Rodney  Hawes  and  his  Owyhee  Nugget.  His 
unswerving  dedication  and  loyalty  to  influ- 
ence far  beyond  the  circulation  of  his  paper." 
(James  McClure,  Congressman,  Idaho  1st 
Congressional  District). 

Rodney  Hawes  and  the  Owyhee  Nugget 
arent  unique  to  Southwestern  Idaho.  His  edl- 
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torua  brothers  and  sisters  live  their  lives  and 
publish  their  newspapers  In  the  bayous  of 
Louisiana;  they  have  gone  sugaring  off  In 
Maine  and  Vermont;  they've  watched  rain- 
bow sunsets  In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico; 
they've  listened  to  the  com  grow  In  Iowa 
and  Nebraska;  they  drink  In  the  pungent 
aroma  of  the  lodgepole  and  ponderosa  pines 
in  Washington  and  Montana.  "A  good  news- 
paper, I  suppose,  Is  a  nation  t^iktng  to  It- 
self."  (Arthur  MUler,   19fll). 

America  Is  a  better  nation  because  of  the 
many  Rodney  Hawes  and  Owyhee  Nuggets 
across  the  country.  No  matter  what  names 
the  editors  have  or  what  their  papers  are 
called,  they  are  all  part  of  this  Portrait  of  a 
Weekly  Editor. 


WHEN    COURT    OVERSTEPS:     COR- 
RECTIVE HfEASDRE  NEEDED 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OW  TEHNXaSKX 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Augvst  2,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cosponsor 
of  the  resolution  to  create  a  Select  Su- 
preme Court  Study  Committee  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  Supreme  Court  decisions 
from  1945  to  the  present  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  Court  has  assumed 
power  not  accorded  to  It  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  was  pleased  to  note  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Nashville  Banner  praising 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  the  Honor- 
able Plbtcher  Thompson,  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  taken  in  proposing  such  a 
step. 

In  placing  this  editorial,  "When  Court 
Oversteps:  Corrective  Measure  Needed," 
in  the  Ricord.  I  want  to  voice  my  high 
regard  for  my  colleague  and  commend 
him  for  his  initiative  in  pressing  for  this 
select  c(Hnmittee.  As  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  the 
Congress  acts  on  the  legislation  this 
session. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  Nashville 
Banner  for  its  sound  editorial  position  on 
issues  of  this  kind  and  for  keeping  the 
pe<vle  of  Tennessee  informed  on  all  mat- 
ters of  public  concern. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Whxn  Coust  Ovkrstkps:  Cokxbctivz 
MxAsuax  Nkxdsd 

Fletcher  Thompson,  Republican  congress- 
man from  the  Georgia  Fifth  District,  has 
proposed  congressional  action  for  establish- 
ment of  a  select  ccnnmlttee  "to  look  into 
recent  controversial  Supreme  Court  decisions 
and  make  a  determination  about  whether 
the  court  has  seized  power  not  granted  It  by 
the  Constitution." 

He  Is  not  the  only  man  In  public  life — 
nor  by  any  means  the  first  member  of  Con- 
gress— ^to  raise  an  affirmative  reply  to  that 
question.  Inasmuch  as  his  corrective  atten- 
tion right  now  Is  addressed  to  the  case  of 
school-busing.  It  Is  significant  to  note  that 
Congress  as  a  whole  In  1964  disagreed  with 
the  court  on  that  decision,  and  had  written 
into  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1904  a  clause 
expressly  forbidding  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance  In  the  schools.  Further,  President 
Nixon  very  strongly  condemned  busing  for 
that  purpose,  and  held  to  the  1964  Act  as 
the  preferred  concept.  It  was.  In  fact, 
POLICY  until  the  recent  ruling  by  the  court. 

On  the  broad  field  of  judicial  encroach- 
ment, Atty.  Qen.  John  Mitchell  added  his 
own  strong  objection  last  week  when,  speak- 
ing before  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
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Its  London  aeaalon,  he. declared  the  American 
Judiciary  "has  spent  too  much  time  wfc-tng 
new  law  and  new  public  policy,  and  too  Uttlr 
determining  guilt  or  Innocence. 

The  overburdened  courts  have  all  they  can 
take  care  of,  and  more.  In  the  field  of  re- 
sponslblllty  to  which  the  Constitution  as- 
signs (and  limits)  them.  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren E.  Burger  has  called  for  help  from  the 
bar,  and  help  from  Congreas,  In  expediting 
court  woA  and  reducing  the  ranfiloart  That 
would  seem  to  be  a  recognition  that  the  high 
court  has  no  time  to  engage  in  ooUatoal 
and  Invasive  undertakings.  It  la  not  sup- 
poeed  to  engage  In  leglalattve  actlvltlea  .  .  . 
In  short  that  of  "making"  either  law  or 
public  policy. 

Congressman  Thompson  strongly  recog- 
nizes that  fact — and  he  cites  the  method, 
and  the  constitutional  provision,  for  avert- 
ing It. 

The  constitutional  means  he  cites  are: 

(1)  Specific  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion when  the  court  has  Incorrectly  Inter- 
preted Its  uneq\ilvocal  language;  and  (2), 
Congress  reviewing  the  actions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  If  determining  that  the 
court  has  exceeded  .ts  power  and  Infringed 
on  the  law-making  prerogative  of  Congress, 
then  the  power  of  the  court  sboiild  be  rede- 
fined and  appellate  Jurisdiction  restored  to 
that  granted  by  the  clear,  unequivocal  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  In  Article  III :  "The 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such 
exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations,  as 
Congress  shall  make." 

The  problem  Is  not  beyond  constitutional 
correction  If  constitutional  methods  are  em- 
ployed. 

SPACE       EXPLORATION.       INVEST- 
MENT   IN    FUTURE 


AugiLst  3,  1971 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
the  timely  editorial  from  the  Newton 
Kansan  which  discusses  objectively  the 
real  value  of  space  exploration.  Most 
Americans  who  have  followed  the  prog- 
ress of  the  ApoUo  15  mission  recognize 
the  significance  of  the  exploration  of  the 
moon  and  the  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal benefits  that  will  come  from  it.  The 
editorial  follows: 

SpaCS   EXPLOaATION,   iNVaSriCKNT   IN   FUTUBB 

Two  more  Americans  are  on  their  way  to 
the  moon. 

If  all  goes  well  two  of  them  will  land  on 
the  lunar  surface  late  Friday  afternoon.  They 
will  spend  more  than  2  days  exploring  the 
surface. 

They  wUl  be  the  first  humans  to  ride  a  ve- 
hicle on  the  s\irface  of  the  moon,  and  what 
they  learn  and  what  scientists  learn  through 
their  explorations  may  answer  many  ques- 
tions that  co\ild  have  a  profoimd  effect  on 
the  future  of  mankind. 

A  half  a  bUllon  dollars  Is  a  lot  of  money  to 
spend  to  go  rock  hunting  on  a  big  piece  of 
substance  that  has  no  atmosphere,  no  water 
and  none  of  the  other  things  that  man  needs 
to  sustain  life  except  under  artificial  con- 
ditions. 

That  half  a  billion  dollars  admittedly  could 
help  solve  many  problems  here  on  earth  right 
now. 

But  the  half  a  billion  dollars,  hopefully. 
Isn't  being  spent — it's  being  Invested. 

For  what  man  has  learned  from  prevlotis 
space  exploration,  what  man  will  learn  from 
this  project,  and  what  he  will  learn  from 


projects  in  the  future  wlU  undoubtedly  maka 
life  more  liveable  in  the  future  on  earth. 

The  real  value  of  space  exploration  may 
not  be  apparent  today  or  next  week  or  next 
year  or  even  10  years  from  now. 

But  our  chUdren  and  our  chUdren's  chil- 
dren will  continue  to  reap  dividends  from  It. 


ARIZONA  HOTS  STATE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  mmjxoha 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  Insert  in  the  CoNORSssioifAL 
RxcoRD  two  memorials  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature of  Arizona  Boys  State  when  it 
met  in  Tucson  for  its  25th  annual  ses- 
sion. Steven  M.  Danloe,  secretary  of  state 
of  Arizona  Boys  State,  sent  them  to  me — 
I  found  them  to  be  well-drawn  and  per- 
tinent to  the  problems  we  face  and  de- 
bate in  Congress,  and  so  I  am  partic- 
ularly pleased  to  share  them  with  my 
colleagues: 

A  Meicobiai.  Retating  to  Asmt  Coxps  or  Em- 
ciNKXBS  Channelization  or  tbx  Oila  and 
Lowes  Coloeaoo  Rives  Basins 
To  the  United  States  Congress: 
Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
The  channelization  of  the  OUa  and  Low- 
er Colorado  River  Basins  are  in  fact  spoiling 
the  scenic  and  useful  value  of  these  River 
Basins. 

In  this  age  where  our  natural  resoiirces  are 
rapidly  being  consumed,  the  requested  ban 
would  save  the  esthetic  value  of  these  two 
beautiful  scenic  areas  In  our  state  for  both 
humans  and  wildlife. 

Now.  wherefore,  your  memorialist,  the  Leg- 
islature of  Arizona  Boys  State  prays: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Im- 
m°dlately  ban  the  outdated  and  destructive 
channelization  practices  on  the  aforemen- 
tioned river  basins,  and  Institute  an  In  depth 
study  before  authorizing  any  futiue  thoughts 
of  channelization  projects  In  the  great  State 
of  Arizona. 

A  Memohial  Relating  to  a  Natiohal  Volttn- 
teee  Abmed  Fokces  and  a  Dxatt  Reserve 
Ststem 

To  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States  of 

America: 
Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

Recognizing  that  the  present  United  States 
Military  system  falls  to  offer  sufficient  initia- 
tive for  men  to  willingly  serve  our  coimtry 
and  realizing  that  men  voliinte«1ng  their 
services  for  our  country  would  serve  it  bet- 
ter, a  voluntary  Armed  Forces  would  bene- 
fit the  United  States  of  Amerioa  In  her  na- 
tional defense  program. 

Now,  wherefore,  your  memorialist,  the  Sen- 
ate of  Arizona  Boys  State,  prays : 

That  an  active  national  armed  forces  be 
run  on  a  volunteer  basis.  No  citizen  shall  be 
drafted  Into  the  active  armed  forces  unless 
a  state  of  national  emergency  exist  and/or 
war  Is  declared  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

That  the  volunteer  armed  forces  receive 
a  salary  equitable  to  the  cost  of  living. 

Male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
25  shall,  however,  be  subject  to  draft  Into  a 
reserve  force  containing  a  number  sulBclent 
to  protect  our  national  security  and  Inter- 
est. This  force  shall  resemble  the  ciirrent 
armed  forces  reserve  system.  This  reserve 
shall  be  trained  and  readied  so  that  It  may 
be  placed  on  active  duty  In  the  case  of  na- 
tional emergency  and/or  a  declaration  of  war 
declared  by  the  Oongrflss  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.,  on  the  expi- 
ration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  David  H.  Oam- 
BULL,  a  Senator  from  the  State  ot  Oeor- 
gia. 


iLegislative  day  of  Tuesday,  August  3. 1971) 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PSATXa 


Rabbi  Charles  M.  Rubel.  CongregBtlan 
Blial  Rmihael.  Miami.  Fla..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Sovereign  of  the  universe  and  Fatber 
of  all  mankind:  We  invoke  Thy  bleeslngs 
upon  ail  assembled  here  in  this  great 
shrine  oif  American  freedom.  Do  Thou.  O 
Gracious  Ouardlan,  direct  the  d^ibera- 
tions  of  the  Monbers  of  the  Senate  so 
that  their  wisdom  and  vision  may  make 
our  beloved  land  the  beacon  tower  of 
light  for  all  the  nations  of  mankind. 
Grant  them  wise  and  discerning  hearts 
to  legislate  wisely  and  benefldently. 
Bless  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  our  Vice  President,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  their  dear  ones. 

Hasten  the  day  when  the  millennial 
hope  of  universal  peace  will  prevail 
throughout  the  world.  May  the  Biblical 
ideals  of  Justice,  equality,  brotherhood, 
and  freedom  enshrined  in  the  American 
heritage  become  the  heritage  of  all  peo- 
ples of  the  earth. 

May  America  exemplify  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist — ^How  good  and  how  sweet 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  In 
unity.  May  sdl  mankind  form  one  bond 
of  love  and  fellowship.  May  the  day  be 
near  when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  nor  diall  they  leam  war 
any  more.  May  our  btioved  country  con- 
tinue to  eternity,  to  be  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  May  this 
be  Thy  will  now  and  f  orevennore.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTINO 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clertt 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  EIllkndkb). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  toXkyw- 
ing  letter: 

UJS.  Senate, 

PaSSmENT  PEO  TEICFOBE, 

Waahinffton,  D.C.,  August  4, 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporaniy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Davm  H. 
Oaiibrell,  a  Senator  from  ithe  State  of  Geor- 
gia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

Allbt  J.  Ellkndes, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GAMBRELli  thereiqxin  took  the 
(diair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  August  3, 
1971,  be  approved. 


coiiaicrrrEE  MEEnNoe  durino 

SENATE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordoed. 


PROGRAM  FOR  REMAINDER  OF 
Tms  WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit.  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  think 
it  should  be  stated  clearly  and  un»iniv- 
ocally  that  we  will  be  In  sessloQ  on 
Friday  of  this  week  and  we  may  very 
well  be  in  late. 

It  is  hoped  that  we  wiU  be  able  to 
finish  the  pending  legislation.  S.  382,  the 
Federal  election  campaign  bill,  this  af- 
ternoon. If  not,  it  is  antldpiited  that  at 
approximately  5  o'clock  pjn.  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  education  bill,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  agreement  It  is 
anticipated  also  that  we  will  very  likely 
take  up  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970 
which  affects  at  least  40  anas  In  this 
country  and  is  of  prime  importance  to 
many  Monbers. 

It  may  also  be  possible  to  get  a  time 
agreement  on  S.  2007,  a  bill  providing  for 
the  continuation  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1961.  If  we  can  get  a  time  agreement  on 
that  bill,  fine.  If  not,  we  will  take  it  up 
anjrway,  and  start  on  it,  as  we  will  con- 
tinue with  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  In  any 
case,  we  will  finish  the  dectl<m  reform 
bill  either  today  or  tomorrow  and  com- 
plete action  on  the  omnibus  education 
bUl,  the  disaster  reUef  bill,  the  military 
construction  authorization  and,  hope- 
fully finish  the  poverty  bill  prior  to  our 
recess  on  Friday.  It  will  require  a  full 
workday  both  Thursday  and  Friday. 

There  will  also  be  some  conference  re- 
ports, as  well  as  another  appropriation 
biU,  which  I  believe  will  be  marked  up 
this  afternoon  by  the  Appr(Y>riations 
Committee. 

So  the  Senate  should  be  on  notice  that 
we  will  be  in  session  tomorrow  and  Fri- 
day, and  that  no  Senator  should  make 
plans  to  leave  on  Friday,  because  he  will 
be  needed  here  for  votes  which  will  un- 
doubtedly occiur  during  this  entire  period. 

It  is  the  intention  of  ihe  Joint  leader- 
ship, as  we  have  tried  during  the  entire 
year,  to  clear  up  the  calendar  as  much 
as  we  possibly  can. 

May  I  say,  in  that  connection,  that  I 
was  not  at  all  impressed  by  the  state- 
ment Issued  by  the  White  House  yester- 
day as  to  what  the  Congress  has  been 
doing,  because  the  Senate  has  been  on  its 
toes.  I  am  proud  of  the  way  the  com- 
mittees and  the  full  Senate  have  worked. 
I  am  Indebted  to  aU  Members,  both  Dem- 


ocratic and  Repidallcan,  for  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  they  have  given  the 
Joint  leadership. 

I  resent  the  statement  that  we  are 
loctflng  on  the  Job.  We  have  kept  up 
with  our  responsibilities.  We  are  up  with 
the  House  on  our  appropriation  bUls. 

So  far  as  the  Revenue  Act  is  concerned, 
we  can  do  nothing  on  it  until  the  House 
soids  over  the  legislation.  As  soon  as  the 
welfare  prt^osal  was  sent  over  by  the 
House,  tile  Finance  Committee  under- 
took to  start  hearings.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  measure  will  be  considered  by 
the  full  Senate. 

Tlie  Appropriations  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  frcun  Louisiana  (Mr.  ELUHmn) , 
and  the  ranking  ReptHsUcan  member,  the 
distinguished  Senator  trom  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young),  have  done  an  out- 
standing Job. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  like  what 
the  White  House  representatives.  BIr. 
Ehrllchmann  and  Mr.  MacGregor,  had 
to  say  about  what  we  have  been  doing, 
because  we  are  proud  of  what  we  have 
done  and  have  no  apologies  to  make  to 
anyone.  Tliose  that  have  followed  the 
workings  of  the  Congress  and  the  Gov- 
ernment over  the  years  appreciate  the 
achievements  of  this  Congress  so  early 
in  its  first  session. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  urging 
that  we  continue  our  business,  that  we 
get  it  done,  that  we  clear  up  the  calendar 
as  far  as  we  can.  amd  in  alerting  all  Sen- 
ators to  the  fact  that  there  may  be  roU- 
call  votes  at  any  time  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session  this  week. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  comply  with 
the  statute  which  provides  for  a  statu- 
tory recess.  We  would  like  to  finish  the 
Nation's  business  as  soon  as  (>assible  and 
would  like  to  Join  in  agreements  with 
regard  to  the  appropriation  bills.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  the  recess  comes,  10  of 
the  14  apprc^riation  bills  will  have  been 
disposed  of,  which  is  a  far  better  record 
than  in  recent  ConcrWM. 

In  many  other  items  of  legislation  we 
have  managed  to  dispose  of  some  very 
difficult  and  complicated  matters. 

I  believe  that  the  comments  of  the 
White  House  had  to  do  with  certain  goals 
of  the  President.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  White  House  statement  at  all, 
of  course.  They  have  their  views.  We 
have  ours.  But  I  think  It  1b  proper  to 
note  that  they  were  talking  about  mat- 
ters which  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  had  particularly  mentioned,  re- 
garding revenue  sharing  and  welfare  re- 
form as  well  as  fiscal  matters,  which  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  other  body  to 
generate  and  send  over  here  for  our 
consideration . 

I  should  like  to  say  that,  before  we  go 
home  at  the  end  of  this  session.  I  should 
like  to  see  action  on  the  environmental 
legislation,  on  health  bills,  and  on  raD- 
way  labor  legislation.  I  think  it  is  proper 
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for  the  Congress  to  react  as  to  what  It 
has  done.  I  think  It  is  also  proper  for  th» 
administration  to  point  out  what  has  not 
been  done.  I  do  not  think  it  was  done 
from  a  posture  of  hostility,  because  it  is 
necessary  that  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive bodies  work  together.  We  should  do 
as  much  as  we  can  this  year,  because  next 
year  will  be.  to  a  degree,  blighted  by  the 
pollution  of  politics,  and  the  smog  of 
ambition  will  descend  upon  our  legisla- 
tive bodies.  It  will  be  difficult  to  see, 
through  the  mist,  the  haze,  and  the 
smoke,  the  diiference  between  what  is 
substance  and  what  Is  political.  So  that 
1971  is  a  cleaner  year,  a  year  when  one 
will  be  able  to  see  farther  into  the  dis- 
tance and  see  more  clearly  the  objectives 
than  perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  do  next 
year.  As  we  get  into  the  last  3  or  4 
months  before  election,  I  have  periodi- 
cally warned  the  American  people  that 
Congress  will  not  make  too  much  sense. 
I  do  not  want  to  say  what  I  think  the 
candidates  will  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
OP  1971 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  now  lays  before  the 
Senate.  S.  382,  the  so-called  Federal  elec- 
tion campaign  bill,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  223  (S.  382)  a  bill  to  promote 
fair  practices  in  the  conduct  of  election  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  poUtlcal  offices,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  amend- 
ment No.  282  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
we  have  Just  had  a  very  Informal  talk. 
The  S«iator  has  a  nimiber  of  amend- 
ments. Some  of  them  go  as  to  form. 
Some  of  them  do  go  as  to  substance. 
I  think  they  can  be  placed  in  the  cate- 
gory of  what  we  consider  to  be  the  very 
important  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  I  have 
suggested  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land that  his  staff  sit  down  with  our 
staff  and  determine  which  ones  I  could 
accept  and  which  ones  I  would  have  to 
contest.  And  we  would  take  a  vote  on  it, 
whatever  the  result  may  be.  We  would 
thus  have  an  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  Senate. 

They  do  have  at  the  desk  a  very  im- 
portant amendment  which  has  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  money  which  any  one 
individual  can  contribute.  That  is  a  very 
controversial  amendment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  think  that  many  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  very  strong  feel- 
ings, as  some  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
have  very  strong  feelings,  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  a  limitation  on  how 
much  any  one  Individual  can  give  to  a 
candidate  or  how  much  of  his  own  money 
he  can  invest  In  his  own  campaign. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 


tention of  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
I  would  hope  that  he  would  temporarily 
withdraw  this  particular  amendment  and 
call  up  the  important  amendment.  I 
think  we  ought  to  get  right  at  the  gut 
of  this  situation,  and  let  us  see  if  we  can 
resolve  the  whole  problem  today. 

We  have  this  amendmoit  and  the  Fan- 
nin amendment,  which  has  to  do  with  a 
checkoff.  And  a^iart  from  those,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  amendments  that  we 
could  not  sit  down  as  reascmable  men 
and  work  out. 

I  say  very  frankly  that  if  I  cannot  ac- 
cept an  amendment,  I  cannot  do  so.  If 
I  can  accept  the  amendment,  I  will  ac- 
cept it.  However,  if  I  cannot  do  so,  I  will 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 
It  docs  not  make  any  difference  whether 
the  sponsor  is  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat. We  have  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  tallung  now  on 
the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  in  attendance  at  conference  on  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill.  Therefore.  I 
could  not  be  on  the  floor.  Has  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  interchangeability  of 
the  "five  and  five"  limitation  been 
resolved? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  It  has  been  ad- 
justed so  that  it  is  five  and  five,  with  a 
leeway  of  20  percent  that  candidates  can 
use  in  one  way  or  another.  I  thought  that 
It  was  a  fair  compromise.  That  has  been 
our  attitude  here.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  attitude  of  those  who  say  that  we  are 
not  giving  in  enough  or  giving  in  too 
much.  That  Is  a  lot  of  rhetoric.  We  want 
a  bill  for  the  country. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  and  commend  him  on  the 
compromise.  Having  been  confined  to  the 
conference  session,  and  not  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  Record,  I 
did  not  know  of  the  resolution  of  this 
Issue. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  time  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
raised  an  extremely  important  question. 
I  think  the  procedm-e  which  he  has  out- 
lined is  a  good  one.  Some  amendments 
have  been  proposed  that  I  think  the  com- 
mittee would  be  willing  to  accept  and 
that  the  Senate  would  be  willing  to 
accept. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  after  a  careful 
staff  review,  to  submit  those  en  bloc,  and 
we  can  dispose  of  them  very  expedi- 
tiously. 

I  have  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment to  which  the  Senator  refers,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles). 
When  he  reaches  the  floor,  we  can  pro- 
ceed on  that  amendment.  And  others  can 
probably  be  set  aside  for  another  day 
and  will  not  have  any  effect  on  the  elec- 
tion reform. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  that  they 
would    be    disposed    of    sometime    this 
Eftemoon. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Well,  another  year. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  see  what  the  Senator 


means.  He  means  after  we  have  had  It 
tested  and  tried  thoroughly. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes.  After  all.  the  law 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  are  not  in- 
volved here.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
fabric  of  the  law  that  will  change  as  the 
customs  and  times  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  that  I  may  withdraw 
the  pending  amendment.  No.  282 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
ask  for  a  quorum  call  and  we  will  try 
to  reach  Senators  on  the  telephone  to 
see  if  they  can  come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  ad- 
vised that  he  has  a  right  without 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  so  do. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  subject  to  the 
possible  recall  of  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  may  recall  the  amend- 
ment. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
advise  the  Chair  to  whom  the  time  is  to 
be  charged? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Neither  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleit 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes, 
the  period  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  WTT.TJt  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  aimounced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  biUs: 

H3.  3601.  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
act  approved  March  4.  1»13  (37  SUt.  974),  aa 
amended,  to  standardize  procedures  fw  the 
testing  of  utUlty  meters;  to  add  a  penalty 
provision  In  order  to  enable  certification 
imder  section  5(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968,  and  to  aatborlBB  co- 
operative action  with  State  and  Federal 
regulatory  bodies  on  mattera  of  joint 
Interest; 
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pn  5688.  An  act  to  extend  the  penalty  for 
■tfault  on  a  police  oflicer  In  the  Dlstilot  of 
Columbia  to  assaults  on  firemen,  to  provide 
erhnlnal  penalties  for  Interfering  with  fire- 
men In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
for  other  pm  poses. 

B.R.  6638.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9.  1956,  relating  to  school  fare  subsidy 
for  tran^Kirtatlon  of  sohoolchlldren  within 
the  District  of  Colimibla; 

HJl.  7960.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.R.  8432.  An  act  to  authorise  emergency 
loan  guarantees  to  major  business  enter- 
prises; and 

HJl.  9388.  An  act  to  authorlBe  approprla- 
Moom  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Oommlaslon  In 
accordance  with  section  361  of  the  Atomic 
energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  Sor 
other  purpoees. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  t^npore. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY  TO  9  KM.   FRIDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
tomorrow  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9  a.m.  on  Friday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  ncsnl- 
nations  on  the  Executive  Calendar  begin- 
ning with  New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  beginning  with  New  Reports, 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Johnnie  M.  Walters,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


U.8.  AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air 
py)rce. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  n(»ninatIons 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


U5.  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Vice  Adm.  Thomas  F.  Connolly. 
UjS.  Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  when  retired. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  oonflnned. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc.  

NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Peter  C.  Benedict,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  monber  of  the  National  Mediaticm 
Bockrd.    

The  ACTING  PRB81DE3JT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  one  will  be  Calendar  No.  262. 


OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  Dickson  Baldeschwieler,  of 
California,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecticm.  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Army,  in  the 
Navy,  and  in  the  Marine  Corps,  placed 
on  the  Secretarjr's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  Gaicbrell)    laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letter,  which  was 
referred  as  Indicated: 
Report  or  Smau,  Bubinxbs  Ai>a<iinsi«ATioif 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Acbnlnlstratloo.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Artmlnlwtga- 
tlooi,  for  the  year  1970  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  fuid  Urban  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  OOMMTTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TDNNEY',  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

KJ£.  2606.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
July  11,  1947,  to  authorize  njrembers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  nre  Department,  the 
V&.  Park  Police  force,  and  the  Executive 
Protective  Service,  to  participate  In  the  Met- 
ropolltaa  Police  Department  Band,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-840); 

HJl.  2600.  An  act  to  equalize  the  retire- 
ment benefits  for  oOcers  and  naembera  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Rre 
Department  of  the  District  of  Oolumhta  who 
are  retired  for  permanent  total  dlsablltty 
(Rept.  No.  93-860) ;  and 

HJl.  8794.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  medical,  surgical,  hos- 
pital, or  related  health  care  services  provided 
certain  retired,  disabled  officers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police 
force,  the  Executive  Protective  Seorvlce,  and 
the  U.8.  Secret  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  92-851). 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY,  from  the  Committee  <m 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  2592.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regiUate  the  employment 
of  minora  In  the  District  of  Coliunbla,"  ap- 
proved May  29,  1928  (Rept.  No.  92-352). 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  8589.  An  act  to  amend  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia  1938, 
to  revise  the  composition  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Licensure  To  Practice  the  Healing 
Arts,  and  for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  93- 
353). 


EIXECUTlVE  RETORTS 
OF  COMMTITEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  three  Air 
National  Guard  officers  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the 
VS.  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  Without  objectian.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  are  as  follows: 

The  foUowlng  officers  for  appoln^anent  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  In  the  UJS. 
Air  Force,  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  8218,  8351,  8363,  and 
8392,  tlUe  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 

TO   BE    BKIOADIEK    GENBUI. 

Col.  William  A.  Browne,  XXX-XX-XXXXFO, 
Mississippi  Air  National  Ouard. 

Col.  WUliam  E.  Elmore.  63O-07-1863Pa, 
Alaska  Air  National  Ouard. 

Col.  WendeU  O.  Oarrett,  XXX-XX-XXXXFQ, 
Indiana  Air  Natlonai  Ouard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion. I  report  favorably  1.458  appoint- 
ments in  the  Air  Force  In  the  grade  of 
captain  and  bdow.  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Cowqkes- 
sioNAL  Record  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
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endar.  I  ask  unanlmoos  oooaent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  ttM  Seeretaxy's 
desk  for  the  Ipf ormatioin  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRE8n>INO  OJnflCJEK.  Without 
obJectloD.  It  iB  80  ordered. 

(The  nonrtnaitlona  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretaiy'B  desk  were  printed  at  the 
end  or  the  Senate  prooeedtngB  of  Jobr  28, 
1971.) 


August  Jk,  1971 


DrmoDucnoN  c^  bills  and 

JOINT  REBOLUnONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  reecdu- 
ttans  were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  BAKXR  (tag  hlmMlf  «nd  Mr. 
Bkocx)  : 
a  3410.  A  bOl  to  proTlda  Tor  the  rtfaaae 
of  rMtrlcttons  and  naervstloDa  on  oartaln 
raal  property  barstofon  oonveyed  to  the 
CoIuiid>U  Mmtary  Academy  In  the  SUte  of 
TennesMe.  B«fan«d  to  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Scrrloee. 

By  Mr.  TALBfADQK  (for  blmself  end 
Mr.  Oambkxli.)  : 
S.  3411.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsb  the  Cumber- 
land Island  National  Seasbore  In  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  for  otber  purpoeea.  Befetred 
to  the  Ccounlttee  on  Interior  and  tmi'Im-  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    AUiOTT    (for   himself,    Mr. 
CuBTis.  Mk'.  HoLLiKos,  Mr.  Amns- 
aotf,   Mr.    WnxxAica.   Mr.   Jacksok, 
Mr.    Randolph.    Mr.    rtmoK,    itr. 
HvcHxs.  and  Mr.  Taft)  : 
S.  3412.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Urban  Man 
TtansportaUon  Act  of  1964  to  waive  In  cer- 
tain casee  the  reqiilranent  that  assistance 
provided  under  that  act  must  be  in  further- 
ance of  a  program  for  a  unified  or  officially 
coordinated    urban    tnuiq>ortatk»    system. 
Referred    to    the   Committee    on    Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urlwn  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BROOKK    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BoooB,    Mr.    Cass,    Mr.    Coopks,   Mr. 
Hattixij).    Mr.    Jatrs.   Mr.    Joioan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  MATSua,  M^.  Sazbs, 
Mr.   ScRwxxKXB,   Mr.   dntrzm.  Mr. 
Taft.  and  Mr.  Wkxckxs)  : 
S.  2413.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsh  a  National  C(»n- 
mlsslon  on  Wages  and  Prices  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  price  statbUlty  and  the  con- 
trol of  Inflation.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    JAVITB     (for    himself,    Mr. 
SCHWXDUB,  Mr.  Tatf.  Mr.  R»»>  > ,  Mr. 
Boooa.  M^.   BsooKX,   Mr.  Cask.  Mr. 
Cooraa.  Mr.  Hattikld,  Mr.  Mathias. 
Mr.  Pdct.  Mr.  Sazbx,  Mr.  Stktxns. 
Mr.  WncKB.  and  Mr.  Oomifxr) : 
S.  2414.  A  biu  to  increaee  U.S.  produetmty 
in  the  national  Interest  and  for  the  beoeflt 
of  the  Individual  worker  and  buslneasmaii. 
by  promoting  mutual  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  labor  and  management, 
enooungement  of  jmbUc  reeponslbUlty  in  the 
private  economy,  and  maximisation  of  tech- 
nical and  managerial  progress,  through  the 
esUUlahment    of    a    National    Productivity 
Oouncll  and  the  sui^mrt  of  local  and  Indus- 
trywide  labor-management-pubUc   commlt- 
taea.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  lAbor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By    Mr.    ALIiOTT    (for   hlnueU.    Mr. 
DoMtNicK,  and  Mr.  Joedax  of  Idaho) : 
8. 3415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Metal 
and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1006  (80 
Stat.   772).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MCMTTOTA: 
S.  2416.  A  bill  to  authorlae  the  establlA- 
ment  and  carrying  out  of  a  national  Indian 
education  proe^am,  the  establishment  of  lo- 
cal Indian  school  boards,  and  for  other  pur- 


poeea. ReTeired  to  tl^e  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MbOKE: 

a  2417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lester  I*. 
BtHeler.  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BXNNBTT: 
S.  2418.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  ShAatl  A. 
Solankl.  Inferred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  M^.  TOWBR: 
8.  241B.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jung  n  Kim. 
Jung  Sook  Kim    and  Jung  Bang  irtm    Re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATnaJi: 
a  2420.  A  bill  to  provide  tax-free  Interest 
to  the  small  saver.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Flnanoe. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2421.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  Interest  held  by  the  United  States  of 
America  In  certain  real  property  slttiated  in 
the  State  of  Idaho.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATHR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PAmrar) : 
S.  2422.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  village  site  for  the  Payson  Com- 
munity of  Yavi^Ml-Apache  Indians  on  certain 
lands  which  are  to  be  eliminated  for  such 
purpose  from  the  Tonto  National  Forest,  and 
for  other  piui>oaes.  R^erred  Co  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
a  2433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  rates  and  pnMtlcee  of  air  carrieiB  and 
foreign  air  carriers  In  foreign  air  tran^mrta- 
tton,  and  for  other  purpoees.  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ocnuneroe. 
By  Mr.  MONDALC: 
S.  2424.  A   blU   for  the  rrilef  of  Thorny 
Henry  Kyase.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   STEVENS    (for   hlmsMf.   Mr. 

OsAvzL.  Mr.  FoNG,  and  iSr.  Inotttx)  : 

S.  2426.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addition 

of  the  names  of  the  States  of  Alaslu  and 

BawaU  t»  12w  list  of  the  48  States  Inscribed 

upon    the    walls    of    the    Uncoln    NMlotMtl 

Memorial.   Referred   to   the   Oocnmittee   on 

Interior  and  Insular  ASklrs. 

By  Mr.  BIBIX: 

S.  2426.  A  bUl  to  add  a  new  section  to  title 

18  of  the  United   States   Code  relating  to 

crimes   Involving   property   In    interstate   or 

foreign  commerce  to  provide  a  clvU  action 

for  damages  reeultlng  from  violations  of  sec- 

Uon  6S9.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILUAMS: 
S.  2427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oocnmunloa- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of   community  antenna  television  systems. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commeree 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  2428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  to  Incrsass  the 
authorisation  for  water  resources  research 
and  Institutes,  and  for  otber  purposes.  Be- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affain. 

By  Mr.  TUNNET  (by  request) : 
8.  2429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
In  Older  to  conform  to  Federal  law.  and  for 
other  purposes.  Beferred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL : 
8.  2430.  A  biU  to  establish  a  Committee 
on  Adversary  Inquiry  to  reconcile  contra- 
dictory risk-estimates  regarding  the  civilian 
nuclear  power  program.  Referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
ByMT.DOMINICK: 
S.  3431.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  w*tit» 
Plncnss.  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


STATEWKNTS    ON    INTRODUCB> 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESCXiUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  hlmsdf  aod 
Mr.  Bbocx)  : 
S.  2410.  A  foUl  to  provide  for  the  release 
of  restrictions  and  reservations  on  cer- 
tain real  propoty  heretofore  conveyed  to 
the  Columbia  liOUtary  Academy  in  the 
State  ct  Tennessee.  Referred  to  the  Ckim- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Columbia  Military  Academy  of 
C(rtumbla.  Tann.,  I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce this  bill  for  myself  and  Senator 
Bkock. 

Records  indicate  that  on  April  23, 1904. 
the  U.S.  Government  deeded  87  acres  of 
land  to  Columbia  Military  Academy  Oo. 
and  to  its  successors  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Ccdumbia  lillltary  Academy  Cb 
was  sold  to  Columbia  Military  Academy 
Sdiool  and  on  November  10,  1949,  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee 
as  a  nonpn^t  corporation. 

In  the  deed  dated  1904,  there  are  three 
provisions  which  are  antiquated.  These 
have  prevented  the  school  from  being  able 
to  borrow  m(«ey  to  build  new  buildings 
and  to  properly  maintain  the  existing 
equipment 

CMA  has  invested  in  excess  of  $1,500.- 
000  of  its  own  funds  to  build  dormitories, 
a  science  building,  gymnasium,  and  hos- 
pital, in  an  effort  to  update  the  academy 
It  has  spwit,  over  a  period  of  60  years,  in 
excess  of  $600,000  in  the  inaintj>naTi,»f. 
and  landscaping  of  the  grounds.  CMA 
today  is  operating  at  a  deficit  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  doing  business  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  labor,  and  there  needs  to 
be  an  amendm»it  to  the  existing  deed 
of  1904  which  would  aUow  CMA  to  pledge 
the  land,  along  with  the  t>u0dlng8.  as 
collateral,  in  order  to  build  an  addi- 
tional dormitory  to  house  approximately 
100  students  and  to  upgrade  the  existing 
equipment  in  some  of  the  oMer  buildings 
on  the  campus. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Army  to  quitclaim  or  convey  such  rever- 
sionary rights  as  the  1904  deed  contained 
to  the  Columbia  Military  Academy.  In  so 
doing  the  school  may  expand  and  operate 
efficiently  in  today's  economy. 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE  (for  hlmsdf 
and  Mr.  Oambixll)  : 
S.  2411.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Cum- 
berland Island  National  Seashore  In  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  for  otiier  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

CUMSSXLAND  XSLAlfD  If  ATIONAI.  8KASROBS 

Mr.  TAUif  ADOE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  for  myself  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  legislation  to  es- 
tablish Cumbertand  Island.  Oa..  as  a 
national  seashore. 

Mir  bill  is  identical  to  ledslatlon  In- 
troduced in  the  other  body  by  Congress- 
man W.  S.  STucKkY.  Jr..  and  represents 
an  effort  to  preserve  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  limited  resources — the  seashore. 

This  24,000-acre  Idand  today  lies  vir- 
tually imdeveloped  off  the  coast  of  Geor- 
gia. Its  18  miles  of  beach,  its  forest  areas, 
fresh  water  lakes,  archaeological  sites, 
and  marshlands,  if  protected,  would  offer 
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unusual  recreational  and  sdentiflc  re- 
search opportunities. 

The  National  Park  Foundation,  worlc- 
iQg  with  private  foundation  funding,  has 
already  acquired  more  than  70  percent 
of  Cumberland  Island.  Tills  property  will 
be  donated  to  the  seashore  when  a]K>ro- 
priate  legislation  is  enacted.  The  bill 
further  envisions  the  gradual  acquisition 
of  all  of  the  Island. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment,  this 
is  a  good  bill.  It  recognizes  and  attempts 
to  deal  equitably  with  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty owners  on  the  Island.  It  consldns 
the  desires  of  local  governmental  ofll- 
oiaLs.  Finally,  it  furthers  the  announced 
policy  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  by  providing  more  open  spaces  and 
recreational  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  Cumberland  Island 
should  be  preserved  for  and  enjoyed  by 
ourselves  and  future  generations.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  act  promptly  and 
favorably  on  my  bill  which  seeks  to  ac- 
complish this  meritorious  goal. 

Mr.  Presldoit,  I  ask  that  t^e  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

a  3411 

A  bill  to  establish  the  Cumberland  Mand 

National  Seashore  In  the  State  al  Oeorgla, 

and  otber  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Conffreas  assembled,  Tb»t  in  order 
to  provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation  use 
and  enjoyment  of  certain  significant  ahore- 
Une  lands  and  waters  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  preserve  related  scenic,  sclentlflc,  and 
historical  values,  there  is  estaMlshed  In  the 
State  of  Oeorgla  the  Cxunberland  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "seashore")  consisting  of  the  area  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled 
"Boundary  Map,  Cumberland  Island  National 
Seashore",  numbered  Cni8-40,00OB.  and 
dated  June  1971,  which  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
may  make  minor  adjustments  in  the  bo\md- 
dary  of  the  seashore  from  time  to  time  by 
publication  of  a  revised  drawing  or  other 
boundary  description  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  boundaries  oi  the  sea- 
shore, the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands, 
waters,  and  interests  therein  by  whatever 
legal  method  available  to  him  such  as.  but 
not  limited  to,  donation,  purchase  with  do- 
nated or  appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or 
tnmsfer  from  any  other  Federal  agency.  The 
Secretary  may  also  acquire  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  acres  of  lands  and  Interests  In  lands 
on  the  mainland  to  provide  access  to  the  ad- 
ministrative and  visitor  facUlUes  for  the 
seashore.  Prc^Mity  owned  by  the  State  of 
Oeorgla  «'  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  only  by  donation.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
Federal  property  located  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  seashore  may,  with  the  ooo- 
currence  of  the  agency  having  custody 
thereof,  be  transferred  without  transfer  of 
funds  to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  the  sea- 
sliore. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  at  providing  aooeas 
from  Interstate  95  to  ttie  mainland  admlnl- 
atraUve  and  visitor  facilities  of  the  seashore, 
the  Secretary  may  designate  as  the  Cumber- 


land Island  Parkway  a  right-of-way.  togsther 
with  adjacent  or  related  sites  for  pubUo  non- 
oommerdal  recreational  \ise  and  for  inter- 
pretsftlon  of  scenic  and  historic  values,  of 
not  more  than  one  thousand  acres  of  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein.  The  Secretary 
is  authorised  to  acquire  only  by  donation 
those  lands  and  Interests  therein,  and  other 
property  comprising  such  right-of-way  and 
adjacent  or  related  sites  as  he  may  designate 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  development, 
hereliy  authorised,  of  a  road  of  parkway 
standards,  ineladlng  necessary  bridges,  spurs, 
oonnscting  roads,  access  roads,  and  othar 
facilities,  and  for  the  development  and  Inter- 
pretation of  recreation  areas  and  historic 
sites  In  connection  therewith.  Lands  ac- 
quired for  the  parkway  shall  be  administered 
as  a  pcut  of  the  sesshore,  subject  to  all  laws 
and  regulations  aj^lloable  thereto,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  q>ecial  regulations  ss  the  Secre- 
tary may  promxilgate  for  the  parkway. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  With  the  exception  of  any 
property  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
for  visitor  faculties  or  administration  of  the 
seashore,  any  owner  or  owners  of  Improved 
property  on  the  date  (rf  Its  acquisition  by 
the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  of  such 
acqiilsltlon,  retain  for  themselves  and  their 
successors  or  assigns  a  right  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  property  for  nonconmierclal 
residential  purposes,  or  agriculture  purposes, 
for  a  definite  term  not  to  exceed  forty  years, 
or,  in  lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the 
death  of  the  owner  or  his  spouse,  whichever 
is  later.  The  owner  shall  elect  the  term  to 
be  reserved.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the 
owner  the  fair  market  value  of  the  pr<H>«rty 
on  the  date  of  such  acquisition  less  the  fair 
market  value  on  such  date  of  the  right  re- 
tained by  the  owner:  Provided,  hoioever. 
That  when  acquiring  lands  and  Interests 
from  the  National  Parks  Foundation,  Its 
successors  and  assigns,  the  Secretary  shall 
acquire  such  lands  and  Interests  subject  to 
the  written  terms  and  conditions  on  which 
the  National  Parks  Foundation  acquired 
the  lands  from  prior  owners  thereof,  and 
that  such  previous  written  rights  and  inter- 
ests shall  prevail  over  provisions  of  this 
paragraph. 

(b)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  retained 
or  enjoyed  pxu^uant  to  this  section  may  be 
terminated  with  respect  to  the  entire  prop- 
erty by  the  Secretary  upon  his  determina- 
tion that  the  property  or  any  portion  thereof 
has  ceased  to  be  used  for  noncommercial  resi- 
dential purpoees,  or  agriculture  purpoees,  and 
upon  tender  to  the  holder  of  a  right  an 
amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value,  as 
of  the  date  of  the  tender,  of  that  portion 
of  the  right  which  remains  unexpired  on  the 
date  of  termination. 

(c)  The  term  "Improved  pwyerty",  as 
used  In  this  section,  shall  mean  either  (1)  a 
detached,  nonconmierclal  residential  dwell- 
ing, the  construction  of  which  was  begun 
before  February  1,  1970  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "dwelling"),  together  with  so  much 
of  the  land  on  which  the  dwelling  Is  situated, 
the  said  land  being  In  the  same  ownership 
as  the  dwelling,  as  the  Secretary  shaU  de- 
signate to  be  reasonably  necessary  tot  the 
enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  nonconmierclal  residential  use,  to- 
gether with  any  structures  accessory  to  the 
dwelling  which  are  situated  on  the  land  so 
designated,  or  (2)  any  property  used  exclu- 
sively for  agricultural  purposes.  Including 
housing  Incident  thereto. 

(d)  (1)  In  order  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  establishment  of  a  natural  and  soenie 
preserve  by  voluntary  private  action  of  cer- 
tain owners  of  lands  within  the  seashore, 
and  notwitlistanding  anything  to  the  con- 
trary herein  contained,  no  lands  or  Interests 
In  Itmds  shall  be  acquired  on  Little  Cumber- 
land Island  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the 


date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  «(eept  as  spe- 
clflcally  otherwise  provided  herein. 

(2)  m  the  event  that  the  owners  of  land 
on  Uttle  Cumberland  Island  shall  have 
created  an  Irrevocable  trust  or  other  method 
of  preserration  of  the  resources  of  Little 
Cumberland  Island  vrtileh  m  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary  provides  for  ths  protietian  of 
the  resouroes  in  a  manner  oo&sUtent  with 
the  purposes  of  which  the  sesshnre  was  estab- 
lished, the  Secretary^  authority  to  acquire 
such  lands  shall  be  8uq>ended  for  such  time 
as  the  trust  is  in  effect,  and  the  lands  are 
used  and  occupied  in  aooordanoe  therewith. 

(3)  If,  at  any  time  during  the  two-year 
period  following  the  date  of  snaotmsnt  of 
this  Aet,  the  Bseretary  dstarmlnes  that  any 
lands  on  Uttls  Onmberland  Island  are 
thisataned  with  dsvelopaMnt.  or  other  usss, 
inconsistent  with  the  establlshmsnt  or  oon- 
Unuatka  of  the  trust  bsreln  refemd  to,  then 
the  Secretary  may  aoqolrs  soeh  lands,  or  in- 
terests tharem,  by  any  of  the  msthcMla  pro- 
vided for  In  section  S  of  this  Aet. 

8sc.  5.  Tlie  Secretary  Aall  permit  hunttng, 
fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and  watan 
under  his  JurisdlstUm  within  the  bouodarlas 
of  the  seashore  in  aeoordanes  with  th*  ap- 
propriate laws  ot  Georgia  and  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  ^fftllealile.  except  that 
he  may  designate  aonas  wlisre.  and  estabUrti 
periods  when,  no  hunting.  lUhliig.  or  tr^>- 
plng  shaU  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  publlo 
safety,  administration,  flifti  and  wfldUfs  man- 
agunent.  or  publlo  use  and  enjojrmaot.  Sx- 
cept  in  Mnergendes.  any  regulations  pre- 
scribing any  such  restrictions  shall  be  put 
into  effect  only  after  oonsultatloii  with  the 
i4>proprlate  State  agency  regyonslble  for 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  aetlvltlss. 

Sac.  6.  Tbie  seashore  shall  be  administered, 
protected,  and  developed  In  aceordanoe  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  S5,  1916 
(89  Stat.  S3S:  16  UJB.C.  1.  a-«).  as  amwnrtwl 
and  supplanMotad.  eaospt  that  any  otbar 
statutory  authority  available  to  Hm  Bsera- 
tary  for  tbs  cooaarvatlan  and  management  of 
natural  rssouroes  may  be  utlllaed  to  the  ex- 
tent he  finds  subh  anthcrlty  wlU  further  the 
purposes  of  the  Aet. 

Sac.  7.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Cumberland  island  National  flsaihore  Ad- 
visory Commission.  Tlie  commission  shaU 
terminate  tan  years  sfter  the  date  of  «iaet- 
ment  of  this  Aet. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  onmposed  of 
ten  members,  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  yean  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 

(1)  One  member  sppomted  tran  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Camden  County; 

(3)  Four  members  appointed  from  reoom- 
mendatlons  of  the  Ocean  Science  Center  of 
the  Atlantic  Commission; 

(8)  Two  members  appointed  Cram  recom- 
mendations of  the  Qovernor  of  Oeorgla; 

(4)  Two  members  designated  by  the  8so- 
retary;  and 

(6)  One  member  appointed  from  reeom- 
mendatlons  of  the  Georgia  Coastal  Area  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Oommlarion. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  mem- 
ber to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  m  the 
Commlialon  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  H>Pointment  was 
made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Oommlsslan  Shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  sneh.  The  8eo- 
retary  Is  authorised  to  pay  the  expenses  rea- 
sonably incurred  by  the  Commission  in  car- 
rying out  Its  responsibilities  under  this  Aet 
ujKm  the  presentation  of  vouchais  signed 
by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  Shall, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  Com- 
mission vrlth  respect  to  matters  rdatlng  to 
the  dsrelopment  of  the  seasore  and.  In  par- 
ticular, with  reqieot  to  (1)  the  provision  and 
adequacy  of  pasesnger  ferry  servloe.  and  (S) 
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tb»  dMlrmblUty  at  or  nwtmAtj  for  brldgw 
or  eauaewaya  to  CnmbvlazMl  Taifw^ 

sac.  8.  Nothing  In  this  Aet  ahall  deprlTe 
Vb»  State  ot  Oaorgla  or  any  poUtlcal  sub- 
dlTlston  thcraor  of  tta  cIyII  or  crlsUnal  Jorla- 
dlctlon  over  penona  foand.  aota  parfOTmad, 
and  oganaea  ccmunltted  wtthln  tba  bound- 
arlea  of  the  seaahora,  or  of  lU  rlg^t  to  tax 
penona.  eoiporatlans.  franotalaea.  or  other 
ncm-VMeral  property  on  lands  Inolnded 
thetetn. 

Sac.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
approprlatad  such  sums  as  may  ha  neoaaaary 
to  carry  out  the  prorlslans  of  this  Aet. 


By  Mr.  AUiOTT  (for  himseU.  Mr. 

Cusns,     Mr.     Holungs,     Mr. 

Airosiaoif,   Mr.   Wzluams,   BCr. 

Jackson,    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr. 

Fannin,  Bfr.  Hughes,  and  Mr. 

Taft): 

S.  2412.  A  taHl  to  amend  the  Urban 

Mass   Transportation   Act   of    1964   to 

waive  In  certain  cases  the  requirement 

that  assistance  provided  imder.  that  act 

most  be  In  furtherance  of  a  program  for 

a  milfled  or  officially  coordinated  urban 

transportation  system.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on   Banking,   Housing   and 

Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  oi  1994  as  amended.  This  bill  would 
waive,  in  certain  cases,  the  requirement 
that  assistance  provided  imder  the  act 
must  be  in  furtherance  of  a  program  for 
a  unified  or  ofBdally  coordinated  urban 
transportaiioD  system.  I  submit  the  bill 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Ctretis, 
HoLXDvcs,  Antkisoh.  WnxiAMs,  Jackson, 
Ranbolph,  Panhiv,  HtrcHzs,  and  Taft. 

Mr.  President,  the  urban  transporta- 
tion picture  in  tlie  United  States  has  be- 
come as  bleak  as  it  is  complex.  Pares 
continue  to  rise.  Ridership  continues  to 
decline  in  most  cities.  Private  compcmies 
are  being  forced  out  of  business  in  in- 
creasing nundMr.  Cities  and  towns  by  the 
dozens  have  added  public  transit  to  the 
list  of  their  municipal  services. 

For  the  i>ast  6  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  a.sfdsting  local  transit 
operations  to  acquire  new  equipment. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  expanded  public 
transportation  act  in  1970.  a  greal  deal 
of  money  has  been  made  available  to 
alleviate  a  most  critical  situation. 

UMTA  administrator  Carlos  Villarreal 
has  made  valiant  efforts  to  expedite  Fed- 
eral assistance.  His  able  assistant  ad- 
ministrator BiU  Hurd  and  his  fine  staff 
have  done  an  outstanding  job  of  proc- 
essing the  UMTA  capital  grant  i^iplica- 
tions.  Particularly  during  this  past  fiscal 
year,  when  Congress  did  not  pass  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tions bill  until  December,  Mr.  Villarreal, 
Mr.  Hurd  and  the  staff  deserve  great 
credit  for  processing  as  many  aji^lica- 
tions  as  were  possiWe  under  the  handi- 
caps with  ^lich  they  were  faced. 

Unfortunately,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  legislation  whldi  Congress 
passed  is  not  functioning  as  many  of  us 
in  Ccogress  desired  wheo  we  voted  for 
the  urban  transportatioa  bill.  This  is 
especially  true  since  1970.  when  the  num- 
ber of  tran^wrtatlon  open^n  requiting 
FMerc^  funds  Increased  so  drastfoally. 
The  planning  requirements  of  the  WD, 
and  especially  as  interpreted  by  HUD 
regulations,  are  preventing  full  funding 


of  maoy  needed  projects.  Indeed,  the  sit- 
uation is  such  that  some  transit  opera- 
tions are  unable  to  qualify  for  funds  at 
ail. 

In  piusing  transit  legislation.  Congress 
desired  that  cities  whose  private  oper- 
ators could  not  remain  solvent  would  be 
immediately  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  fund  municipal  purchase  of  ttiese 
systems. 

In  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  both 
Denver  and  Pueblo  have  found  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  iMtving  to  seek 
FMeral  funds  to  buy  their  ftdhng  private 
bus  compcmies. 

Congress  also  desired  that  funds  should 
be  made  available  without  delay  to 
replace  obsolete  and  worn  out  equipment 
where  necessary.  Transit  ridership  has 
been  declining  in  aknost  every  cli^  to  the 
Nation  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
This  means  that  transit  revenues  have 
also  been  declining  and,  as  a  result,  many 
systems  simply  could  not  replace  old 
buses,  raUcars,  substations,  garages,  and 
other  capital  facilities.  In  certain  cases, 
the  problems  have  been  critical.  The 
Chicago  South  Shore  and  South  Bend 
Railroad  Is  an  excellent  example.  This 
commuter  line  last  purchased  new  equip- 
ment in  the  1920's.  Each  year,  the  South 
Shore's  Michigan  City  shop  crews  have 
been  harder  and  harder  pressed  to  keep 
this  ancient  equipment  tn  service.  In 
recent  years,  the  situation  has  become 
so  difficult  that  the  milrocMl  has  actually 
had  to  cancel  trains  on  days  when  too 
many  rallcars  were  being  repaired.  The 
South  Shore's  parent  company,  the 
C.  &  O.  Railroad,  agreed  more  than  2 
years  ago  to  put  up  the  matching  funds 
for  purchase  of  new  equipment  for  the 
South  Shore,  even  though  South  Shore 
trains  have  been  heavy  money  losers  for 
years. 

However,  neither  Cook  Coimty  in 
Illinois,  nor  Lake  and  Porter  counties  In 
Indiana,  through  which  the  South  Shore 
operates,  can  qualify  for  the  planning 
certification  required  by  HUD.  Most  re- 
cently, HUD  has  appeared  to  be  willing 
to  grant  temporary  certification  so  that 
funds  could  be  allocated  for  commuter 
cars  for  the  South  Shore  and  Illinois 
Central  Railroads.  But  other  Chicago 
area  government  entities  and  transpor- 
tation systems  are  unhappy  with  this 
proposal  and  so  the  wrangling  goes  on 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
local  planning  and  transportation 
authorities. 

Meanwhile,  who  suffers?  The  com- 
muter, of  course.  The  very  people  whom 
Congress  meant  to  help  by  passing  urban 
transit  legislation  are  caught  in  the 
squeeze  between  the  Federal  and  local 
governments.  The  C.  &  O.  Railroad  has 
suffered,  too,  because  inflation  has  re- 
duced the  number  of  cars  they  will  be 
able  to  purchase  with  available  fimds. 
The  ironic  part  of  the  whole  situation  is 
that  when  it  comes  to  replacement  of 
transit  eqtiipment  "in-Wnd,"  in  other 
words,  the  acquisition  of  30  new  buses  to 
replace  30  old  ones,  or  100  new  subway 
cars  to  replace  100  which  date  back  to 
the  roaring  1920's,  transit  planning  is 
beside  the  point.  In  the  case  of  the  South 
Shore  line,  brandnew  rallcars  would 
serve  the  same  communities  as  the  first 
cars  which  inaugurated  service  on  the 


South  Shore  shortly  after  the  turn  of  tbe 
century. 

Requiring  strict  adherence  to  transit 
planning  is  entirely  justified  when  new 
systems  or  services  are  being  initiated. 
Certainly,  if  Denver  or  Atlanta  or  CW- 
cago  Intends  to  construct  a  new  rail  line 
which  will  disrupt  neighborhoods  and 
traffic  patterns,  it  is  not  only  reasonable 
but  prudent  to  require,  as  HUD  presently 
does,  areas  to  conform  to  strict  criteria. 
But  when  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  replac- 
ing 1948  White  buses  or  1926  Pullman 
raUcars  with  1971  Flexible  buses  or  1973 
Rohr  Corp.  RaUcars,  then  the  situatloo 
is  more  than  ridiculous.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  would  eliminate  this  prob- 
lem— a  problem  which  is  made  all  the 
more  ridiculous  by  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  in  most  cities  tranrit  planning  is 
done  by  an  authority  other  than  the 
transit  operator.  Thus,  under  the  present 
conditions,  HUD  is  in  the  situation  of 
trying  to  bring  pressure  on  one  local 
agency.  Any  practitioner  of  local  govMn- 
ment  knows  that  this  technique  selckxn 
works.  Clearly,  a  change  is  in  order. 

In  addition  to  taking  care  of  the  prob- 
lem of  "replacement  in-kind,"  my  bill 
would  also  eliminate  planning  require- 
ments for  cities  of  less  than  300,000  in 
population.  Transit  companies  in  cities 
of  this  size — and  the  number  is  dwin- 
dling— consist  largely  of  a  small  number 
of  buses. 

I  know  of  no  small  community  in  the 
United  States  which  is  planning  a  pri- 
vate right-of-way  transit  system  for 
either  bus  or  rail  operation.  ITierefore, 
it  is  ridiculous  to  subject  these  ■';niftii 
cities  to  the  same  considerations  as  huge 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  Northeast 
corridor. 

As  I  reported  in  a  previous  Senate 
speech  on  this  subject,  cities,  large  and 
small,  throughout  the  Nation  have  had 
problems  with  the  HUD  planning  re- 
quirements. Indeed,  nearly  every  city 
which  has  applied  for  a  capital  grant 
has  experienced  some  problem.  In  the 
days  of  the  previous  administration, 
some  of  these  problems  were  solved 
rather  easily.  Planning  requirements  for 
Chicago  were  quickly  waived  when 
Mayor  Daley  made  his  views  known.  Thla 
Is  obviously  no  way  to  run  a  transit  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  we  must  correct  the 
law. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  co8p<Hi- 
sors  of  this  bill  who  have  expressed  such 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  It.  I  am  grati- 
fied to  have  among  Its  supporters  Sen- 
ator Williams  of  New  Jersey,  long  known 
for  his  active  interest  In  the  transit  field. 
Since  this  bill  wm  come  before  the  sub- 
committee of  which  he  is  a  leading  mem- 
ber, I  am  doubly  pleased  that  we  wlU  be 
able  to  begin  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure with  the  favorable  ear  of  someone 
who  has  shown  such  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  should  also  like  to  announce  that 
Congressman  William  Steigkr,  Repub- 
lican of  Wisconsin,  will  shortly  Introduce 
a  companion  measure  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Congressman  has 
also  had  a  long  Identification  and  in- 
terest in  this  subject,  as  wen  as  some  per- 
sonal experience  with  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  HUD  planning  requirements 
in  a  city  In  his  own  district. 
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I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Allott-  business,     economic,     and     investinent  »  problem  that  tra«uuonai  monetary  »nd 

StJi^  ap^ach  to  tills  most  critical  circles  which  has  been  reflected  in  a  SfnlS"u.?^^tVeSL."  '''^'^'  " 

transportation    problem   will   be   given  sagging  stock  market  and  the  cautious  ""'  "»"""~                         ^    .  ._^    « 

orompt  and  favorable  consideratian  by  commitments  of  both  business  and  con-  To  be  sure,  the  Nixon  admlnistraUon 

ttie  Congress.  sumers.  PubUc  confidence  in  the  Gov-  inherited  a  difficult  and  frustrating  set 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  emment's  ability  to  deal  effectively  with  of  economic  problems  when  it  came  into 

Mnt  to  have  printed  in  the  Rccosd  at  the  dual  problems  of  inflation  and  unem-  office  in  1969.  Infiation  was  already  ramp- 

thls  point  a  list  of  communities  which  ployment  must  be  restored.  ant  and  the  economy  ^  "overheated 

have  had  prolonged  planning  dUBcul-  Only  last  week,  an  official  budget  def-  by  excess  deinand.  The  President  is  to  be 

ass.  keeping  in  mind  ttiat  this  list  does  icit  for  fiscal  year  1971  aggregating  over  commended  for  having  taken  timely  and 

not  include  Uie  dorens  of  cities  where  $23  bUUon  was  announced-the  second  ^^Yf,,!^'^*'?!.  .tfS}?}Sf°t»S^^n^ 

those  problems  have  been  temporarily  largest  budget  deflcit  since  World  War  ^'^,**S,^^  .^^^'i  ^SJ'SLSfnr^^^; 

r^ved:  H.  In  addition,  an  international  trade  As  initial  steps,  the  President  and  his 

"ISiere  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  deficit  for  the  final  quarter  of  fiscal  year  ^°^5,^1^3iSSSte  excSlSi^ 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Rkord.  as  1971  was  revealed^  marking  the  worst  ?!^„S?b  s^L^ 

foUows-  quarter  for  trade  figures  since  1946  and  f:°«  <rj"^°  specmauve  araor.  a  return  w 

^°"°^*     ^u^rn^  vjrncvLrms  the  first  time  since  1950  Uiat  tills  countiy  time-honored  principles  of  sound  finance 

Hgln,  minole,  February  8,  l»«8;  no  ded-  has    run    a    deficit    for    3    consecutive  l!?f  ^1  ^^J^^  ^1*  £?;j°?f?°^;iSf 

0^  montiis.  The  Government's  composite  in-  i^<^  °°Jf^*^^  L*^"^    .^t^ 

Bunington,  lowa,  October  34.  1968:  nega-  dex  of  leading  economic  indicators  fell  SSS^S^es'Sv?  bT^SS-^in^^ 

tive.  in  June  for  the  first  time  since  October;  retau  sales  have  oeenincreasmg.   tne 

^.Bernard  parish.  I...  January  30.  im  inflj^^^an.  waje  ^ti^ente  1^^  fJ^r^^L^^SS  rSte^'iSS^^n^JL^h 

"ILterdam,  New  York.  P«,ruary  8.  1970;  ^e'S^^ TrS3S^m1n?^'co'K;rt^  f""  '"".^=  ^""'"f  ^^'"^  ^^^^'^^  f^" 

"X^.  Oregon,  March  1.  1971;  U-de-  hover  around    O^pJcent.   witii    higher  Zv^^J^^t''"'^^'  "*"  """ 

quate.          ^^'  ^^'^^^J^'^^^'^'^^^i^T^^^^^  Nevertiieli  we  ik  toe  Congress  must 

OLD  paoj«?ra  induding  my  own  State  of  Massachu-  ^^^^  ^          ^^^  ^^  President  in  de- 

panama  City.  Plorlda.  October  38,  1966;  setts,  where  unemployment  has  risen  to  vising  and  implementing  additional  steps 
planning  inadeqxiate.  8.1  percent.                     _,  ^     ,..  to  curb  inflation  and  combat  imMnploy- 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  October  27.  1987:  Public  coxmdence  pitnrides  tiie  comer-  ^^^   ^    j^^^^  watched  monetary  and 
punning  inadequate.  stone  in  Uie  foundation  of  prosperity.  ^^      ^^      j^^  ^  ^  dampen  in- 
n^T"^'        '            •        '  ^     ^  H?"^^!^  and  busixiessmen  aUke  must  fl^tionary  pre^uS;  however.  mSn^ 
■^^S^eld  calif  Anril  11  1909-  ne«ttve  '^^^^IJ'^.^.^*.  mflationary   Pressur^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  provedto- 
Bakersfleid,  Calif.,  April  11. 1909,  negative.  ,^  ^^  ^nd  tiiat  recovery  m  production  ^^^^^  tb  bring  prices  and  wages  un- 
coMPLTTED  PBOjacTs  gjjd  Unemployment  is  assured  if  they  are  dw  contnd 
Jnt.^^t^uS^on?'^   (3  years  from  to    make    necessary    commiUnente    in  understand  and  share  tiie  frusti*- 
'^<^^?^irS^6  1971  spending   and    resource   allocations    to  ^^^  ^j  ^^^^^  ^^o  have  seen  inflation 
^^^;SSi:SSJt  isiV-Jo.  ^"^  "^«  «=°"°'^  °***  °'  ^^  P"^^*  erode  tiie  spending  power  of  tiieir  dol- 
Flint,  Michigan,  March  15, 1971.  State.  i^jg   However,  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
Rome,  New  York.  April  23, 1971.  The  inflation  which  we  are  now  ex-  ^^  j^j^j.  (^  ^cognize  that  economic  re- 
st. Petersburg,  Pia..  September  20, 1971.  periencing  is  no  longer  due  to  the  forces  covery,  as  wdl  as  the  batUe  against  in- 
HamUton,  Ohio  (Augrust  22, 1971.  of  excess  demand.  Large  wage  and  price  flation  may  be  impeded  by  recent  wage 
S^Ji^f^  *^^,*,-,'^^2fn^'  ^^^-  increases  persist  in  the  face  of  extensive  setUei^ents  tiiat  greatiy  exceed  probable 
Bristol,  vs..  October  12, 1970.  unemployment  of  labor  and  capital.  Our  productivity  gains.  EarUer  Uiis  week,  a 
paojECTs  NSAHiNG  3-TKAH  DEADUKB  OS  economy  is  presently  experiencing  the  setuement  was  reached  in  the  steel  in- 
""°^  "  so-called  cost-push  phenomenon— that  dustry   which   provided   for   wage   in- 
SantaBarbara  caitr  May  16, 1^1-  is.  the  upward  push  of  costs.  Stemming  creases  of  approximately  31  percent  over 

Tcr:^:Tc^TXii%f.' ""■  ^L!L^  ''^'^''  ^^  '^'^  ^^  ^^ ^^-' 3 y^:  tins  w£ foU^SS^witiiin 

Broome  County,  N.Y..  May  27, 1971.  ^  .  1™,                      w          .«*».      t,.  ^  12  hours  by  an  8-percent  rise  in  steei 

Martinsvuie,  Va.,  January  30. 1970.  A  llttie  over  a  week  ago.  Arthur  Bums  prices.   Two   days   ago,   the   raU  strike 

oN».aixTH  0BAMT8  FoaTOrsD  stated  in  testimony  before  Uie  Jomt  Eco-  ended  with  a  42-percent  wage  increase 

A-c  Transit  (Suburban  SP)  grants      .      2  nomic  Committee :  over  a  42-month  period. 

St  Petersburg  Pla   grants                             2  ISJtrong  and  stubborn  Inflationary  forces,  i  share   the  concem   of   many  busl- 

Detrolt,  Mich. 'grants 1  emanating   from  rising  costs,  linger  on.   I  ness,  labor,  and  govemmait  leaders  who 

'^»'*^^*'°"!lL*P''^H*^*^^,"^^fliMon"  have  been  troubled  m  recent  monUis  by 

^  - »  TT^'T<^r^ot'ZT^JS:^T^:  tiie  fauure  of  collective  bargaining  settie- 

havlor  of  prices  nor  the  pattern  of  wage  In-  ments   to   respond    to    anti-mflationary 

By  Mr.  BROOE^E  (for  himself,  Mr.  creases  as  yet  provides  evidence  of  any  slgnif-  measures.  Certainly,  the  recent  settie- 
BoGGS,   Mr.   Case,   Mr.  Cooper,  icant  moderation  in  the  advance  of  costs  and  ments  in  the  can  and  aluminum  Indus- 
Mr.  Hattikld,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  prices.  tries — followed  by  those  in  the  steel  and 
J(ADAN  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Mathias,  •             .             •             •             •  j.^^^  industries — bear  out  these  concerns. 
Bilr.  Saxbi,  Mr.  Schweiker.  Mr.  Thus  far  in  1971,  prices  of  newly  produced  Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
Stevens,    Mr.    Tait,    and    Mr.  goods  and  services  in  the  private  economy  today  which  would  establish  a  Presiden- 
Wbickeh)  :  f«  stUl  rising,  on  the  average  at  about  a  ^^y  appointed  "National  CommisslMi 
S.  2413.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  LS^Tl^^t^  fsTSw  S^970  *^^e  wUe^  on  Wages  and  Prices."  This  commission. 
Commission  on  Wages  and  Prices  to  deal  g^,  p^ce  index  for  aU  commodities  has  in-  while  lacking  enforcement  power,  would 
with  the  problems  of  price  stability  and  creased  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  percent  thus  have  broad  authority  to  investigate  sig- 
tlie  control  of  inflation.  Referred  to  the  far  this  year,  or  twice  last  year's  rate.  .  .  .  niflcant  wage  and  price  developments  in 
Committee    on    Banking,    Housing    and  Much  the  same  picture  emerges  from  a  the  economy;  to  publish  standards  and 
Urban  Affairs.  review  of  changes  in  wages  and  salaries— by  criteria  by  which  the  inflationary  im- 
THE  LEGACY  OF  mixATioN  ^»'"  *»»«  ™«*  Important  component  of  busi-  ^^^  ^j  increases  in  wages  and  prices  can 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  "Tor'^u  the  nicture  more  encouraslne  when  ^  identifled:  to  report  its  findings  to  the 
today  to  introduce  the  "National  Com-  one  inspects  the  trend  of  new  ««reements  President,  Congress  and  the  public  In 
mission  on  Wages  and  Prices  Act,"  on  m  major  collective  bargaining  settlements—  order  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  In- 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Boggs,  agreements  which  tend  to  establish  wage  formed  public  opinion;  and  to  recom- 
Case,  Cooper,  Hatfield,  Javits,  Jordan  of  trends  throughout  industry.  mend  price  and  wage  changes  to  the 
Idaho,     Mathias,     Saxbe,     Schweikbr,  jy^  Bums  went  on  to  state-  President  and  Congress,  whenever  it  de- 
Stevens,  Taft,  and  Weicker.  i„  '      judgment,  and  in  the  judgment  of  termlnes   such   action   is   necessary   to 
Despite  toe  record  of  "gradual,  but  the^^  (of  Oovimors  of  the  Fe&  Be-  avoid  undesirable  inflationary  pressures 
quickening,  recovery"  in  fee  flrst  half  of  serve)  as  a  whole,  the  present  inflation  to  In  our  economy. 
1971,  uncertiGdnty  continues  to  exist  In  the  midst  of  substantial  unemployment  poses  The  bill  also  requires  employers  to 
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notify  the  OntnTnlHwIon  in  advance  of  alg- 
niflcant  price  and  wa^e  changes.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Oommlaion 
should  be  given  powers  to  soBptwii  in- 
creases temporarily;  however,  as  pres- 
oitly  drafted,  the  Mil  would  not  vest  the 
OntnnitsBlon  with  sudi  powers.  Addi- 
tfaoial  thought  may  have  to  be  given  to 
the  incorporation  of  such  a  provision 
into  future  legislation  dealing  with  this 
subject  If  the  approach  included  in  the 
preeoit  bill  proves  inadequate. 

The  President  already  has  the  author- 
ity, under  the  Economic  Stabilisation 
Act  of  1970,  to  institute  wage  and  price 
controls.  The  President  iamied  an  order 
under  this  legislation  on  liarch  29.  1971, 
with  respect  to  the  construction  indus- 
try; and  it  may  be  necessary  to  insti- 
tute such  controls  in  other  sectors  in  the 
future.  A  wage-price  board  could  provide 
the  clear,  impartial  analysis  and  recom- 
mendatioDs  on  which  to  base  such 
actions. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  a 
national  "incomes  policy,"  it  has  been 
suggested  that  other  steps  may  have  to 
be  taken  by  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  solve  the  problem  of  persist- 
ent inflation  in  the  face  of  sidntantlml 
unemployment,  llierefore  a  companion 
piece  of  legislation  is  also  being  intro- 
duced today  which  would  create  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Productivity  to  re- 
place the  one  established  t^  Executive 
order.  This  commission  would  woi^ 
through  regional  and  local  organlzatioos 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  labor,  man- 
agement, and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  efforts  to  promote  Increased 
productivity  and  efficiency.  TlierB  Is 
little  doubt  that  new  policies  and  in- 
creased cooperation  are  needed  in  this 
area  and,  tberefm^,  the  new  commission 
will  fulfill  a  useful  purpose. 

In  addition,  I  support  efforts  to  en- 
coiirage  new  capital  investments  by  busi- 
ness, In  the  form  of  liberalized  depreda- 
tion allowances.  I  share  Dr.  Arthur 
Biims'  concern  that  additional  monetary 
and  fiscal  stimuli  should  not  be  applied  at 
the  present  time;  however,  If  the  present 
rate  of  economic  recovery  continues  to  be 
sluggish,  this  decision  may  have  to  be 
reviewed.  While  the  thrust  of  monetary 
aiKl  fiscal  policies  must  be  sufficiently 
stimulative  to  assure  a  satisfactory  re- 
covery In  production  and  employment,  we 
must  also  be  careful  to  avoid  excessive 
monetary  expansion  or  unduly  sthnula- 
tive  fiscal  pcdicies. 

Tlie  painful  fact  is  that  inflationary 
pressures  persist  in  our  economy  and 
represent  serious  obstacles  to  economic 
recovery.  Oonsumers  and  businessmen 
alike  will  remain  conservative  in  their 
spending  patterns  as  long  as  this  situa- 
tion prevails.  While  President  Nixon  has 
moved  effectively  to  curb  inflation  and 
eliminate  unemployment,  public  con- 
fidence in  Oovemment's  ability  to  deal 
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with  our  eeonomio  problems  has  not  been 
restored  appreciably. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  traditional 
rules  of  economics  are  not  working,  and 
that  additional  measiu^es  are  needed.  In- 
fiatton  must  be  treated  as  a  nonparttsan 
matter  affecting  every  American;  and  ef- 
fective solutions  must  be  implemented 
to  achieve  wage  and  price  stability. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Senator 
JoHH  Srujoum,  will  hold  hearings  on 
the  National  Commissloo  on  Wages  and 
Prices  Act.  as  soon  as  possible.  I  also  urge 
the  President  to  support  this  measure 
and  to  utilize  those  tools  already  at  his 
disposal  to  dampen  inflationary  pressures 
and  expectatlaQS.  In  the  absence  of  such 
policies,  the  Dhlted  States  may  be  sub- 
jected to  serious  Infiatlonary  pressures 
for  many  shears  to  ccane,  with  continuing 
dislocations  in  our  economy  and  untold 
hardships  for  many  Americans. 

By  Mr.  JAVTrs  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Scuwcucn.     Mr.     Taft.     Mr. 
Buix,  Mr.  BoQGs,  Mr.  Bkookk, 
Mr.  Cask.  Mr.  Coopn,  Mr.  Hat- 
rojji,  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Pncr, 
Mr.    Saxbk.   Mr.    Snvsifs.   Mr. 
WncKn,  and  Mr.  Oxnufsr) : 
S.  2414.  A  bill  to  Increase  UJ3.  produc- 
tivity In  the  national  Interest  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Individual  worker  and  busi- 
nessman, by  promoting  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  labor 
and    management,    encouragement    of 
public  responsibility  in  the  private  econ- 
omy, and  maximization  of  technical  and 
managerial  progress,  through  the  estab- 
lishment   of    a    National    Productivity 
Council  and  the  support  of  local  and  in- 
dustry-wide    labor-management-public 
cranmlttees.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public,  Welfare. 

KAHOKAI,  nUJUUC'riTlT I   ACT  OF  IBTl 

Vx.  JAVrrs.  Bto.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  to  the  Senate  that  earlier  today  a 
group  of  14  Senators,  introduced  two 
pieces  of  legislation  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  economic  future  of  the 
country,  and.  In  my  opinion,  and  the 
opinion  of  my  colleagues,  to  the  morale 
and  motivation  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  group  of  14  Senators 
differs  in  respect  of  two  Senators,  in  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Bdr.  Bkall) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Pncr)  Joined  in  one  of  the  bills  I  am 
about  to  introduce,  entitled  the  National 
Productivity  Act  of  1971,  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordah)  and  the  Sen- 
ator ttom  Florida  VhSi.  Quiunrr)  did  not 
Join  In  this  bill  but  Joined  in  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brookx).  which  proposes  the 
establishment  of  a  Natiooal  Commission 
on  Wages  and  Prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  par- 


ticular measure,  the  National  Prodoc- 
tlvlty  Act  of  1971,  is  to  stimulate  the 
productive  effort  of  the  United  States 
through  the  establishment  by  law  of  a 
Nati(Hial  Productivity  Council,  which  the 
President  has  already  appointed.  Indeed, 
the  bill  appoints  as  the  first  council  those 
members  already  serving,  but  it  gives  the 
council  legislative  standing  rather  than 
statutory  standing,  shoxild  this  fcdll  be- 
come law.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
adequate  funding  of  the  Commission  an! 
its  local  organizations  and  more  clearly 
specifies  the  fimctlons  this  CouncQ 
should  undertake. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  goes  to  the  lo- 
cal, regional,  and  plant  level  to  deal 
with  problems  of  absenteeism,  waste, 
technology,  training,  and  quality  control,' 
all  of  which  are  derived  from  a  very  rich 
and  successful  experience  which  we  had 
in  World  War  n,  with  a  similar  organlza- 
ticxial  structure. 

We  feel  very  strongly,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  has  been  such  an  erosion  of 
the  motivation  of  the  American  worker  in 
recent  years  and  that  the  productivity  of 
the  American  worker  has  been  so  sharply 
reduced — a  phenomena  which  is  unnat- 
ural, uncommon,  and  unusual  for  the 
United  States.  As  a  result  a  patriotic  ef- 
fort of  this  chsuttcter  calling  upon  the 
best  in  the  tradition  of  the  American 
people  is  an  essential  element  in  restOT- 
Ing  the  confidence  of  our  people  in  our 
national  destiny. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  that  for 
the  last  6  years,  since  1965,  the  iMioduc- 
tivlty  of  the  United  States,  figured  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  a  most 
authoritative  way,  has  be«i  the  lowest 
of  any  industrial  coimtry  of  the  world. 
Talking  about  bad  news,  this  is  Just  about 
as  bad  as  news  can  be  for  the  United 
States  as  a  power  in  the  world  and  for 
the  American  people  individually,  in 
terms  of  the  achievements  of  our  coun- 
try, of  which  we  are  traditionally  so 
proud. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  United 
States,  the  countries  compared  are  Bd- 
glirai,  Canada,  Prance.  West  Oermany, 
Italy,  Japan.  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  United  Kingdcun. 

Our  productivity  Increase  has  averaged 
in  those  years  2.1  percmt.  The  next 
lowest  is  Canada  with  a  3.5  percent,  and 
after  that  the  United  Kingdom  with  3.6 
percent.  Mr.  President,  that  is  compared 
with  Japan  of  14.2  percent  and  with  the 
Netherlands  at  8.5  percent  and  Belgium 
at  6.8  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  prepared  by  my  office 
from  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  may  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  obJectioKi.  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
cause  for  the  deepest  alarm  and  con- 
cern, and  reflects  the  terrible  erosion  of 
motivation  and  spirit,  because  that  is 
what  it  cotnes  down  to  in  the  flrwd  analy. 
sis.  Production  is  not  unlike  war  in  that 
DO  matter  what  weapons  people  are  given, 
it  still  depends  on  the  morale  of  those  to 
irtiom  the  weapons  are  given.  It  is  the 
game  in  productivity  and  the  morale  of 
workers. 

We  14  Senators  hope  this  may  be 
realized  as  the  national  crisis  tliat  it  is 
sad  that  by  establishing  self-help  organi- 
zations with  national  sponsorship,  as  we 
did  in  World  War  n — and  the  criste  no 
less  on  the  local,  regional,  and  plant 
level — to  evidence  our  concern. 

Iliere  is  no  great  amount  of  money 
involved.  We  hope  the  road  bade  may  be 
tried.  This  comes  at  a  imiquely  impor- 
tant time  when  we  are  getting  out  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  when  the  President  is 
going  to  open  the  door  to  new  relation- 
ships with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  CSbdna, 
when  the  SALT  talks  are  going  on,  and 
when  people  are  getting  frustrated  by  the 
twin  engines  of  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  bill  deals  with 
the  efTort  to  place  restraints  on  wage  and 
price  increases  in  an  intelligent  way 
which  we  feel  to  be  compatible  with  our 
effort  because  we  are  all  R^ublloan 
Senators. 

We  hope  these  twin  measures  may  be 
regarded  as  constructive  proposals  which 
Senators,  seriously  concerned  with  what 
we  see  happening  in  our  country,  will 
accept  and  that  the  administration  may 
learn  and  profit  from  the  program  we 
suggest. 

Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  feel  after 
the  announcements  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  today  that 
we  have  been  very  thoroughly  heard  at 
the  White  House  and  by  the  executive 
department  and  that  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  things  will  begin  to  develop  along 
these  lines. 

I  shall  seek  early  hearings  in  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
to  which  the  productivity  bill  will  be 
referred,  as  I  understand  it.  Just  as  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brookz),  establishing  a  national 
commission  on  wages  and  prices,  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Url>an  Affairs.  I  hope  for 
the  most  thorough  and  searching  hear- 
ings, but  there  is  no  more  important 
business  before  the  country  than  the 
business  of  doing  what  these  two  meas- 
ures hope  to  begin  as  the  process  of  the 
regeneration  of  America,  considering  the 
dark  shadow  and  valley  throu^  which 
we  have  passed  and  from  which.  I  hope 
and  pray,  we  are  Just  about  emerging. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Issued  today,  in  response,  I  believe, 
to  what  we  have  tried  to  start,  may  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remaite  and  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro  at  the  conclusion  thereof. 
Also  I  refer  my  colleagues  to  the  wire 
services  which  Indicate  that  President 
Nixon  addreased  this  subject  in  his  news 
conference  today.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OPPICEK.  VHthout 
objectioa.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
also  that  if  other  Senators  desire  to  Join 
in  these  creditable  activities,  I  know  my 
colleagues  and  I  will  be  de^idy  lumored 
to  be  Joined  by  those  other  colleagues 
sympathetic  to  these  approaches. 

KXMIIT   1 

STAXxacaNT  or  Tkxasttkt  BKXKttxr 

COKMALLT 

The  plans  cX  BvaaXan  to  Introduoe  l«gU- 
latUm  for  some  form  of  wage  and  ptice  re- 
view board  and  which  would  broaden  the  au- 
thority of  the  White  House  ftoductivity 
OounoU  should  provide  the  forum  for  a  use- 
ful dlacuaBlon  of  Important  eoocuxnlo  Issues. 

A  great  many  pn>poaals  of  this  kind  have 
been  made  recently  by  economists.  bnalnwBt- 
men  and  public  offldals  In  speeches,  state- 
ments and  papers.  As  a  result,  because  the 
proposals  have  not  been  specific,  confusion 
exists  in  the  public  mind  as  to  tbe  mwmlng 
of  the  suggestions  and  as  to  the  meaning 
of  such  terms  as  "Incomes  policy." 

While  the  Admlnlstratlcoi,  which  has 
studied  the  subject  of  wage  and  piloe  con- 
trols thoroughly,  has  found  thetr  Imposition 
unwarranted  under  current  circumstances,  a 
f\iU -fledged  debate  In  the  OoogrBss  may  well 
serve  a  useful  purpose  and  fociu  broader 
attention  iipon  the  economic  reaUttes  facing 
the  nation. 

Such  a  review,  If  It  1b  to  help  clear  up  the 
confusion  and  objectively  analyze  Important 
questions,  must  be  extensive,  thorough  and 
conq>rehenalve.  It  should  esiplore  the  hls- 
torloal  record  during  the  periods  when  we 
have  bad  wage  and  price  programs,  and  It 
shoxild  probe  carefully  the  extenalve  eqwil- 
enoe  of  other  nations. 

AnuMig  the  questions  which  need  explor- 
ing are: 

1.  How  effective  have  various  approaches 
been? 

3.  What  type  of  organization  would  be  set 
up  to  administer  the  program?  Would  thet'e 
be  only  one  national  Board,  or  many  regional 
and  local  ones?  How  would  they  be  staffed, 
by  volunteers,  government  employees? 

3.  How  would  legislation  be  Implemented? 
How  would  It  be  enforced?  What  would  be  the 
penalties  for  violation?  Would  there  be  n^ 
back  authority?  What  If  workers  strike 
against  a  decision?  What  type  of  appeal  from 
decisions  would  there  be? 

4.  What  will  be  the  criteria  for  appropri- 
ate wage  and  price  action?  How  would  It 
affect  escalator  clauses  In  existing  wage 
pacts?  Will  industries  be  allowed  price  In- 
creases where  prices  and  profits  are  low  to 
start?  Would  low  wage  workers,  say  those  at 
the  poverty  level,  be  denied  wage  Increases? 

5.  How  comprehensive  should  the  scope 
of  these  measures  be?  Would  Interest  rates, 
both  rates  paid  and  received,  be  controlled? 
If  interest  rates  were  controUed,  would  there 
also  have  to  be  controls  on  allocation  of  credit 
determining  who  was  or  wasn't  eligible? 
Would  legal  and  medical  fees  be  included? 
Taxes?  Prices  of  homes,  businesses,  stocks, 
bonds,  tuition,  rents,  trade-in's? 

6.  What  would  be  the  effects  upon  our  bal- 
ance of  trade?  Would  any  form  of  controls 
build  In  a  significant  disadvantage  for  our 
goods  relative  to  those  Imported  Into  this 
country  and  to  the  competitive  position  of 
our  products  abroad? 

7.  What  happens  when  such  legislation  Is 
no  longer  needed?  How  will  we  teU  when  such 
legislation  Is  no  longer  needed? 

If  these  questions  are  objectively  and  ex- 
haustively pursued,  analyzed  and  discussed, 
the  result  undoubtedly  will  be  a  clearer  defi- 
nition of  terms  and  conditions  presently  un- 
der discussion  and  bring  into  clearer  focus 
the  actual  economic  situation  of  the  nation. 


By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  hlmsdf ,  M^. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Dom- 

Qficx) : 
S.  2415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 


Metal  and  Nonmetallio  Mine  Safety  Act 
of  1966  (80  Stat.  772).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
AirrBOKiZATioN   a*  ckants  vok  stats   imn 

IN8FSCTXON    PmOGBaiC 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(BCr.  JoBOAN)  I  send  to  the  desk  for  ap- 
pnH)riate  reference  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Bietal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Aet  of  1066. 

As  Senators  wlU  recall,  section  16  of 
the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Aet  provides  for  States  to  assume 
responsibility  for  implementing  and  en- 
forcing a  State  plan  of  mine  inspecticm. 
Subsection  16(c)  sets  forth  the  criteria 
under  which  the  Secretary  of  the  mtertmr 
may  approve  a  State  plan  of  inspection. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  clar- 
ity I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  iiro- 
visioha  of  subsection  16(c)  of  Public  Law 
89-677  (80  Stat.  772)  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcou  at  this  p(dnt. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  siAseo- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (b), 
or  any  modification  thereof,  whenever  the 
State  gives  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  under  such  plan — 

(1)  the  State  agency  submitting  suoh  plan 
is  the  sole  agency  reqx>nslble  for  administer- 
ing the  plan  throu^out  the  State  and  con- 
tains satisfactory  evidence  that  such  agency 
will  have  the  authority  to  carry  out  the  plan: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Oovemor  or  other  appropriate 
executive  or  legislative  authority  of  the  State 
responsible  for  determining  or  revising  the 
organizational  structure  of  State  govemment, 
waive  the  single  State  agency  provision  hereof 
and  approve  another  State  administrative 
structure  or  arrangement  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines thaft  the  objectlvea  of  this  Act  will 
not  be  endangered  by  the  use  of  such  otlier 
State  structure  or  arrangement, 

(2)  such  agency  has  adequate  legal  author- 
ity to  enforce  existing  health  and  safety 
standards  for  the  purpose  of  the  protection 
of  life,  the  promotion  of  health  and  safety, 
and  the  prevention  of  accidents  In  mines  Vn 
the  State  that  are  subject  to  this  Act,  which 
are,  in  his  judgment,  substantially  as  effec- 
tive for  such  purposes  as  the  mandatory 
standards  deslgnatsd  tinder  section  8(b)  and 
which  provide  for  lnq>ection  at  least  annu- 
ally of  all  such  mines,  other  than  quarries 
and  sand  and  gravel  pits, 

(3)  the  agency  has  adequate  qualified  per- 
sonnel necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
plan, 

(4)  the  State  will  devote  adequate  funds  to 
the  admlnlstnvtlon  and  enforcement  of  such 
standards, 

(5)  reasonable  safeguards  exist  against  loss 
of  life  or  property  arising  from  mines  which 
are  cloeed  or  abandoned  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  and 

(6)  the  agency  shall  make  siich  lepoiis  to 
the  Secretary,  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  iDf ormation,  as  the  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  require. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  should  be  noted.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Secretary  is  required 
to  "make  a  continuing  evaluation  of  the 
manner  in  which  each  State  having  a 
plan  approved  under  this  section  is  car- 
rying out  such  plan."  This  evaluation  is 
to  be  based  upon  the  reports  required 
by  the  Secretary  and  upon  "his  own  in- 
spection of  mines"  as  provided  in  tiA- 
sectton  16(d)  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  subsection  16(d)  of  Public  Law 
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a»-«7T  be  printed  ki  the  RaoQBa  at  ttto    «>•< 


bdv  no  o^IwUmi.  tbe  subMO- 

tifon  WM  ordand  to  l»  printed  taa  the  Bk- 
ou.  aa  foOofwe: 

riW  !Qm  •MMtMTf  MmH.  on  ttw  baata  at 
imattt  aibaritMA  by  tha  Stat*  t^KDOf  and 
iu*  own  liMpnefloiv  <tf  mlnM.  make  a  coo> 
tiaaiag  (mgoaaoa  of  the  aaniMr  In  vtUoh 
««cb  State  liaTlnc^  a  plan  approrad  aadtr  ttUs 
MetkMi  to  uMiflug  out  aoeh  p*«w  whapawa 
tha  Baoratary  fln<la  after  ■Jiaillini  Oaa  mtlea 
and  appartontty  lor  a  liawlaB.  mat  in  th« 

taaim  taaoaaply  anhatantiiMly  wttk  aas  pn- 
vlatoa  at  tba  State  plan  <ar  aav  tMiinnm 

oontainad  ttMcaln) .  ha  aball  notuy  tba  State 
aganqr  cf  lUa  wttbdraval  of  approval  of  aoeh 
plan  and  igMli  laoalpt  of  mtOi  notloa  ■»yfh 
Idaa  riMil  aaaaa  to  ba  te  ««aet. 

Mr.  ALUnr.  Mr.  Pnetdent,  under 
ttaSK  venr  cMnsani  oontitde,  it  ia  deer 
tba*  the  Stete  inepeettoD  pracnuna  anc  tai 
Ceot.  an  ntmt\tm  at  itm  Fedezat  pio- 
gram.  This  la  further  supported  by  tbe 
fact  that  imdv  iwiheectlan  l*(d>  the  Sec- 
retary may  withdrew  tm^iwi  <tf  the 
State  plan,  and  the  plan  "ebaU  oeaee  to  be 
In  effect"  If  a  State  plan  is  discontinued 
under  the  provlatons  of  sobeectlon  16(d) . 
the  Federal  Ooveramcnt  then  tMumfe 
the  fidl  cost  of  the  mine  aitfety  pivgnm. 

This  drciirnstanoe.  is  a  strtac  dtaln- 
eentite  ftr  the  States  to  assume  the  bur- 
den of  metal  and  nonmetalUc  mine  safe- 
ty, stnoe  an  a  State  has  to  do  to  be  le- 
lieyed  of  the  financial  burden  Is  nothing. 
In  other  words,  sinqply  bj  default  in  its 
mine  safety  protram.  tbe  State  is  re> 
Heved  of  the  eosts  of  tbe  program  and 
the  Fsdaral  OoffemmcDt  takes  over. 

When  tbe  CoDgieas  enacted  the  Metal 
and  IfooameteUle  Ifine  Safety  Act,  it  con- 
twnplated  the  oontlnuance  of  State  In- 
veotton  pragrems  for  a  nunber  of  i«a- 

Ftrst.  some  States  already  had  a  fine 
»nn>eefcton  program  and  iMd  sufficient 
trained  personnel  to  eitforce  tt.  The  Fed- 
eral Goverament  was  sacDy  deOcieDt  in 
trained  peraonnel.  and  it  was  reoogniaed 
that  it  would  take  yeacs  for  it  to  be  fidly 
staffed.  Consequaitly,  tortnm^Mt  as- 
•unvtion  of  tbe  full  respcnstbUlty  would 
have  left  many  of  tbe  mtnea  In  many 
States  with  no  safety  or  tespeetlon  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  there  was  a  reoognitfcm  of  spe- 
cial problems  tn  some  Stotee  due  to  ter- 
rain, geology  and  cBmate.  Some  States 
had  detveloped  programs  in  widttifln  to 
the  program  as  ai^horiied  mtdsr  the 
Metal  and  NonmetalHc  Ifine  fi^etar  Act 
to  deal  with  tbeae  special  prohleua.  Sub- 
seethm  1Mb)  of  the  act  maksa  tUs  quite 
Clear  ttiat  It  states  that  the  act  doee 
not  supersede  any  State  laiw  which  pro- 
vides greater  safety  to  miners  or  which 
provides  for  the  safety  of  miners  which 
is  not  provided  under  this  aet. 

Mr.  President,  lask  unanimous  consent 
that  subaectkai  19(b)  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKB  at  this  petait. 

T^ere  being  no  objeottan.  the  subeee- 
tloB  waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  foOows: 

(b)  ftovteiona  In  any  State  or  tacrltorlal 
law  bi  affae*  upon  tba  affaeU^  date  at  tlite 


thu 
ba 


in  a 

og  ^ 


pbaaaofaoob  opafattaoa,  abali  not 
uador  bald  to  ba  In  oonHlot  with 
Piuf  MuuB  m  any  State  or  tanrttortal 
■  pan  «!•  flffaotlva  tlate  o*  tUa 
tnay  *tiwnia  aSliollea  iiii 
paovMa  for  tba  aafMp  of  par- 
aa  aa  drtnadin  thla  Aat  eon- 
rhlob  no  pcovlaton  la  i-r^tnlntil  la 
abaU  not  b*  cooatniad  or  hald  to 
by  thla  Aot 
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ptoflda  tOK 
I  In  a  mlna  aa  itefliwit  Ui  I 
*»  provlalana  at  thla  Act,  wajeh  Mate  to 


Mr.  AUXXTT.  Mr.  PrealdeDU  It  is 
erideof^  lliat  tbe  Statea  whkb  have  gone 
the  second  mfle^  and  hatve  nukde  ttM  extra 
effort  are  being  pcnahaed,  ainoe  they 
must  not  only  assone  the  FMeral  i«- 
QWQstbOtty  tot  have  also  continued  to 
assume  the  aAHMm^  ^al  fn>ft^ai  ro- 
(qxanidbiUty  peculiar  to  that  particular 
State's  mining  industry.  Bueh  a  penalty 
is  a  dlsincentlTe  to  the  State  in  eoattni>> 
ing  ite  mtae  inspecttan  program  and  In- 
creases its  dUBcifltlee  In  obtaining  ade- 
quate State  funding,  all  of  which  does 
not  inure  to  the  safety  of  the  miner. 

In  other  words,  by  providing  that  the 
total  cost  of  tbe  federally  approved  State 
inspection  program  will  be  btrntm  by  ttw 
State,  the  Federal  Metal  and  NonmefeBl- 
llc  Mine  Safety  Aet  tends  to  work  against 
the  safety  of  some  miners,  lliis  was.  ob- 
viously, not  the  intention  of  Congress. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  help  al- 
leviate this  counterproductive  effect  by 
providing  for  grants  to  Stotes  which  ad- 
minister approved  State  invectlan  pro- 
grams, nw  maximum  allowalde  grant 
under  the  bill  would  be  50  percent  of 
the  cost  to  the  State.  The  qwdal  Stote 
safety  programs  would  remain  a  Stete 
funded  operation. 

Contrary  to  its  appearance,  the  grant 
program  to  be  authorlaed  by  this  bill  will 
likdy  result  in  a  reductiaD  in  the  Federal 
cost  of  the  overall  program.  lUs  result 
will  obtain  due  to  the  fact  a«t  the  par- 
ticipating State  win  Thwildw  at  least 
half  the  cost.  Tbe  amount  of  the  savings 
to  the  Federal  Government  will  dn>end 
upon  the  nund>er  of  Stotes  which  decide 
to  participate. 

m  anticipation  of  the  Introdnctkm  of 
this  legislation  I  asked  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  prepare  some  estlmatee  of  the 
annual  budgets  of  selected  Stotee,  of 
which  not  more  than  one-half  could  be 
subject  to  the  grant  provisions. 

Mr.  PresidHit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  the  memorandum  from  the  Di- 
rector of  ttie  Bureau  at  lOnee,  Dr.  El- 
burt  F.  Ortxwn,  be  printed  in  the  Ricoib 
at  this  point. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoas,  as  follows: 

■anMAxan  Staib  MXMx  ImPBcnoir 
AaxvcT  Buuuara 

In  tbe  foUowln«  Uatlng  of  State  UtB»  In- 
^Mctlon  Agutoj  Budgate,  the  fliat  aeotton 
Includaa  «he  three  scatoa  which  have  al«iwd 
State  Plan  AgreeuMnte  and  three  wUb  whom 
we  aaa  on  the  vanfe  at  ttgaiag. 

Th»  aeoood  Uatli«  Inetudaa  Statea  where 
rtlwCTMalopa  aia  being  hald  or  whei«  an  In- 
(arest  haa  bean  Indloated. 

biadgat  flgoree  are  Boraaa.  not  1 


Nevwto 

Utah 

Wyoming  

Idaho 

lioat 


Wlaoonaln 

Vlm^nla 

I^aiimlTanla 


Ulrthlgan 
IClaaoun 


Ixmlalana 


ISO. 
l«ft, 
!«. 

136. 
100, 
00, 
100. 
136. 
176. 
130, 
130. 
1T5. 
126. 

lae, 

100, 


tea 


000 

OQO 

ow 

000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
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OaUfomte   $338,000 

"         ~    "  —         390,000 

388,  700 
_  —        381, 000 

WaiMiigtaii    338,000 

New  Uezleo 238,600 


New    Toi»_. 

Ootaado  


Total.  31  Stataa 8.641,808 

In  arriving  at  the  llguna  Oatad  above  the 
ooet  of  manning  and  equtpptng  an  liMpeo 
tlon  agency  capable  of  peifonnlng  to  fun 
Bureau  atandarda  waa  uaed.  Uirroimr  i«- 
qulremente  for  Inspection,  siqMrvlalon  and 
avcppari  were  baaed  on  a  State'a  mlnarai 
production  and  number  of  reported  prodoa- 
Ing  operatlona.  1t>  thla,  an  <»-n-«->^t  of  direct 
opccatlBg  oooto  waa  added. 

Theea  flguiee  do  not  Include  the  coet  vt 
providing  f aelUUea  for  duat  counting  or  anal- 
yaU  qf  diut,  gaaes,  mlate,  f  umea,  vapors,  nolaa 
cr  prodoeta  of  radiation.  Tbe  Act  requtna 
health  stndlaa  which  meana  the  Stete  muat 
have  the  capability  of  providing  for  riiiiiiilata 
indaatrtel  hygiene  aorveyi  of  aU  mlnee  with- 
tn  their  State.  The  mtnit«ii»ir.  reqtHiemaott 
of  a  laboratory  of  thla  type  would  ''vpl^idt 
the  f<dlowlng  equipment: 
Atotnle  Abaoihtlon  Speotromoter. 
X-«ay  Detraction  ^Mctrometer. 
Infrared  Spectrometer. 
XTltravlotet  Vlaaal  Speotiaakat«. 
Mleroacope. 
Micro  Projector. 

Field  Inatrumente  for  ooUeotlng  dust. 
lAboratory  furniture. 
WM  analysis  materlala. 
The  coat  cC  tbls  equipment  would  be  ap> 
proximately  siae.OOO.OO. 

An  eapendtture  cf  thla  type  u  not  one 
which  would  be  required  each  year  ae  the 
equipment  has  a  reaaonably  long  life.  De- 
predation and  operating  coats  have  not  been 
Included. 

In  view  erf  the  high  coet  to  a  Stete  to  jho- 
vlde  these  teatlng  Caemtlee  it  ml^t  be  ap- 
proprlato  to  provide  fOr  a  grant  to  a  State 
University  to  estat^sh  the  capability  of  teet- 
Ing  and  analysing  aU  aamplea  pmented  by 
the  State  mine  Inspection  agency.  Woe 
equipment  of  this  type  available  at  a  College 
or  university,  it  oould  be  well  uaed  In  student 
Instruction  «nd  graduate  reaeaiuh. 

Some  state  educational  institutions  have 
some  cr  aU  of  the  equipment  required,  so  not 
an  grante  woxUd  have  to  be  of  a  maximum 
amount. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Resident,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  estimate  Indicates  a 
oost  of  equipment  at  ap]>rozlniately 
$135,000.  The  memorandum  stotes  that 
because  of  the  costs  of  the  equipment, 
and  Its  reasonably  long  Ufe.  that  a  grant 
to  a  Stote  university  to  establish  a  test- 
ing and  analyzing  capability  may  be  nec- 
essary. Hie  memorandum  also  points  out 
that: 

Were  equipment  of  thla  type  available  at  a 
College  or  University,  it  cotild  be  wen  uaed 
In   Student    Instruction    and    graduate   i«- 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  obsa-<re  that 
the  Senate  acted  favorably  earlier  this 
month  on  legislation  which  could  pro- 
vide such  testing  and  analystog  equip- 
ment at  Stote  unlversltiea.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  a  bUl  I  sponsored.  S.  (»5,  which 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  State 
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oiineral  Institutes.  This  is  Just  one  more 
boieflt  which  would  result  from  the  final 
■lactment  into  law  of  S.  635. 

After  Senators  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  this  bill  and  the  situi^on 
within  their  own  Stotes,  speaking  for 
myself  and  Senator  Jouuur,  we  would 
welc(Mne  addltloDal  ooeponsors. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  early  action  on 
this  necessary  measure. 


ByMr.MONTOTA: 
S.  2416.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estob- 
Ushment  and  carrying  out  of  a  national 
Indian  education  program,  the  esteb- 
llabment  of  local  Indian  school  boards, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
committee  on  Interior  and  Uuular 
Affairs. 

XKDIAM  KDUCAnOM   ACT  OT   ISTl 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide for  sweeping  changes  in  the  system 
of  education  provided  for  American  In- 
dians and  Alaskan  Natives.  This  bill  has 
crane  about  {is  a  result  of  extensive  dis- 
cussions with  representotives  of  the 
jn«^inj^  community  throughout  the  coun- 
tiy.  Earlier  this  spring,  I  engaged  in  a 
series  of  field  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  economic  development.  My  subcom- 
mittee took  these  hearings  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  specifically  to  Indian 
populations  in  Alaska,  New  Mexico,  and 
California.  I  took  every  opportunity 
during  these  hearings  to  discuss  Indian 
education,  particulsu-ly  after  the  formal 
hearings  had  been  completed  for  the 
day. 

The  introduction  of  Indian  education 
bills  by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Jackson 
earlier  this  year  greatly  aided  my  delib- 
erations on  this  subject.  The  introduc- 
tioD  of  these  bills,  which  on  th^  own 
would  contribute  to  Improvements  in  the 
education  of  American  Indians,  provided 
me  with  an  opportunity  to  study  views 
expressed  about  specific  legislative  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  President,  a  theme  common  to 
discussions  and  hearings  relative  to  In- 
dian education  is  increased  Indian  con- 
trol of  their  own  destiny.  The  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity's  philosophy  of 
placing  with  the  Indian  communities  the 
responsibilty  for  administering  their  own 
affairs,  planning  their  own  programs  and 
solutions,  and  managing  their  own  funds 
brought  about  significant  changes  and 
positive  shifts  in  the  lives  of  Indian  peo- 
ple and  in  the  admlnlstraton  of  local, 
State,  and  Federal  Indian  affairs.  Indians 
are  asking  that  this  philosophy  permeate 
aD  facets  of  Indian  life,  including  edu- 
cation. 

My  bill  would  enact  this  philosophy  in 
8U  aspecte  of  Indian  education.  I  will 
give  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
bin  later  in  my  statement;  however,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  my  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  creatbm  of  local  Indian 
school  boards — ^wlth  reference  to  fed- 
erally oontroUed  schocds — and  local  In- 
dian advisory  organizations — with  refer- 
ence to  public  sclnx^  with  Indian 
populatlaos  enrolled.  These  local  boards 
vpuld  gain  control  over  significant  por- 
tions of  the  f^ederal  programs  and  funds 
used  presoitly  for  mdlan  education. 
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Thoui^  the  concept  of  aUowtng  In- 
dians to  control  their  own  lives  is  a 
simide  one.  it  is  an  idea  that  has  had 
great  difflculty  in  gaining  acceptance.  We 
as  a  nation  have  been  very  reluctant  to 
allow  Indians  to  make  their  ovm  deci- 
sions. This  in  turn  has  meant  a  denial  of 
the  rli^  to  take  henenoial  acttoos,  aa 
well  as  harmful  mtstokes.  We  have  be«i 
altogether  too  wllUng  to  make  the  mis- 
takes for  the  Indian  populatioa.  As  a 
result,  it  seems  impoeslUe  to  Imagine  a 
situation  where  more  mistakes  could 
have  been  made. 

In  the  recent  past,  the  Federal  admin- 
istration of  mdlan  affairs  was  a  rather 
paternalistic,  authoritarian  management 
process.  Indian  communitieB,  under- 
standably, choee  negative  responses  to 
this  kind  of  admlnistratkn.  They  either 
totally  opposed  Federal  Invrdvement  in 
their  lives  or  succumbed  entirely  to 
patomahsm.  A  few  chose  to  make  mean- 
ingful progress  for  their  people  in  this 
stifling  atmosphere.  There  were  alto- 
gether too  few  bright  spots  in  this 
picture. 

The  c^d  philosophies  used  in  this 
country  for  so  many  years  have  led  to 
a  tragic  stete  in  American  Indian  edu- 
caticMi.  There  are  nearly  800,000  Indians 
in  America  today,  of  which  200,000  are 
of  school  age.  Yet  only  1  percent  of  these 
school  age  children  have  Indian  teach- 
ers in  their  elementary  school  years. 
Forty  thousand  members  of  the  Nav- 
ajo tribe,  roughly  one-third  of  the  oitire 
population,  are  now  functionally  illiter- 
ate. The  average  years  of  school  com- 
pleted for  American  Indians  is  a  mere 
five. 

The  Cherokee  Nation,  under  a  pro- 
gram whereby  Cherokeee  controlled  and 
operated  their  own  education  system, 
reached  a  stote  of  nearly  100  percent  lit- 
eracy in  the  early  1800's.  Now,  after  al- 
most 70  years  of  Federal  or  Stote  con- 
trol of  Indian  education,  the  ChercAee 
adult  population  is  40  percent  function- 
ally illiterate  in  Rnglish.  The  mPdif^n 
educational  level  is  only  5.5  yeais.  In 
short,  by  shifting  from  a  program  of  lo- 
cal control  to  one  of  State  and  Federal 
supervision,  the  Cherokee  Nation  has 
been  brought  to  a  point  where  t^Edr  edu- 
cational profile  now  iKirallels  the  worst 
of  any  minority  group  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  bright  spoto  to  American 
Indian  education  today  is  the  role  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Alliairs  in  helping 
to  foster  Indian  controlled  schools  to 
Ramah,  N.  Mex.,  Rocky  Boy,  Mont.,  and 
Rough  Rock,  Ariz.  Indians  throughout 
the  country  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
changes  that  are  occurring  to  these 
schools.  Indians  are  once  again  in  con- 
trol of  the  educational  system  that  de- 
terminee  so  much  of  their  life,  "niese 
three  projects  should  be  seen  as  pilot 
projecte  rather  than  as  experimental 
projects.  They  are  i^ot  projects  simply 
because  the  thrust  of  local  control  will 
continue  whether  or  not  q?eciflc  schotris 
encounter  particular  diffloilties  to  their 
devel(9ment. 

Mr.  President,  American  T^dto^w  do 
not  want  to  be  cut  off  from  the  Federal 
Ciovemment.  They  simi^  ask  that 
things  not  be  done  for  them  but  rather 
that  they  do  things  for  themedvea.  When 


they  want  aswlstance,  they  want  it  on 
their  own  terms.  This  aeems  to  me  to  be 
a  whoteBome  development,  ioc  it  Aows 
the  Independaice  and  drive  that  is 
necessary  for  tbe  development  of  a  co- 
hesive communis  and  the  kind  of  mo- 
tivation that  leads  to  meaningful  eco- 
nomic and  social  devdopmenL 

TTM^ia,¥t  tribes  and  vnHittn  individuals 
have  proved  their  right  and  capability  to 
govon  thems^ves  and  to  control  funds 
and  programs.  Operating  locally  through 
their  tribal  councils,  t>iT*myt>  their  com- 
munity action  agenciee,  through  tribal 
houstog  authorities,  through  individ- 
uaUy  owned  Indian  enterprises,  and 
through  local  Indian-oontndled  schools, 
the  Indian  people  have  claimed  their 
right  to  ascertato  their  own  needs  and 
problems;  to  design  and  develop  the 
programs  and  solutiooB  to  me^  tliese 
needs  and  probiems;  to  manage  and  ad- 
minister funds;  and  to  staff  and  direct 
overall  efforts. 

^^thto  tbe  context  of  self-detennina- 
tion.  the  entire  poUic  and  private  effort 

is  increaainsly  fthanytny  and  pmgrwBaify 

This  embryonic  philosophy  is  sweeping 
across  the  country  to  r^atton  to  the  nde 
of  Indians  to  American  culture.  It  sug- 
gests that  Indians  can  best  cope  with  the 
creaticm  of  an  imi»t>ved  life  and  accel- 
erated eoonomic  development  by  being 
allowed  to  develop  and  contnA  their  own 
culture,  rather  than  through  the  im- 
plantation of  a  f  ortign  culture  upon 

More  significant  has  been  toe  enlight- 
ened attitude  of  the  present  administra- 
tion toward  Indian  affairs,  llie  Presi- 
dent's July  8,  1970.  Special  Message  to 
Congress  on  Indian  Affairs  set  the  tone. 
Its  action  words  are:  self-determination, 
self-help.  antitKmiiHitlon,  and  local 
controL  Indian  tribes  and  Indian  people 
are  to  be  tovolved  to  the  determlnatiim 
of  their  own  destinies;  to  be  consulted  by 
Federal  officials  to  planning  and  devel- 
oping solutions  to  their  problems;  to  be 
assured  of  the  continuing  existence  of 
the  special  relaticmship  between  Indian 
tribes  and  the  United  States;  and  to  be 
placed  to  control  of  their  own  programs 
and  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  them. 
This  movement  is  relativdy  young.,  al- 
thoui^  the  desire  Is  very  old. 

Indian  control  of  the  educational  pro- 
grams that  affect  their  children  is  at  the 
heart  of  community  development  ^unnpg 
the  Indian  people  to  America.  Education 
is  basic  to  the  devel<vment  of  skills  that 
are  vital  to  coping  with  present  day 
society,  but  it  is  also  vital  as  a  focal 
potot  for  the  toteraction  of  traditionally 
oriented  parents  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  modernization  process  of  today's 
educational  systons  on  tbe  other.  If 
Indians  are  oicouraged  to  contrt^  de- 
velop, and  bear  the  responsibility  for 
such  programs,  they  to  turn  wlU  grow 
personally  as  they  begto  to  devd(H>  toe 
social  (Mrganlzati<ms  that  surround  a 
locally  controlled  school. 

We  must  stress  the  psychological  and 
social  beneflte  of  local  control  as  well  as 
toe  strictly  educational  beneflte.  James 
Colonan,  to  his  stody  entitled  "Equality 
of  Educational  Opportunity,"  pointed  out 
how  devastotlng  the  effecte  of  an  alien 
school  system  can  be  on  tbe  psycbologi- 
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(Ml  ■ttttwdt  «<  tiM  Indian  atodentB. 
Anuny  12tb  grmde  ■tudcnte  taiteil  aenxi 
tbe  ooaUc7,  Ibdteu  bad  ty  far  tbe  km- 
«t  rkm  of  tbooHdirM  of  aU  eUmie 
groupB  iMted.  Ptttfl  Indiana  are  allowed 
to  central  their  dMttaiy,  that  finding  will 
notbe 


Vj  bin  would  foster  a  significant 
amount  of  looal  control  of  Ihdlan  edu- 
eation  to  Indlaoi  In  VWnal  adioola  and 
in  tton-Faderal  acboQls  ttiat  aerVB  signifi- 
cant &MBan  popnlatlcns.  Bero  Is  a  britf 
analsrsis  of  eaeh  section  of  the  UU: 

Section  1  stales  ttiat  the  puxpoae  of 
the  bill  is  to  foster  nuudmnni  Vidian  par- 
ttolpation  and  oontrol  with  suflkslent 
funds  snd  teriinlcal  assistance  to  aocom- 
pUdi  that  ohieettve. 

Section  2  expands  the  rote  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  in  Indian  educa- 
tion. It  gives  the  Seoretaiy  the  power  to 
establish  a  ****V**i*  p«^i'^»«,  tnoJiMHnj 
construction  of  farHtttes,  rmwnslTS  to 
the  needs  of  AMUans  snroUed  in  Federal. 
pobUc  or  iMlwte  school  syetflms*  to  nego- 
tiate contracte  for  the  administration  of 
JOfanaan-OlAaiejr  funds  with  Indian  or- 
gantittons;  to  provide  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  Indian  education  budget;  to 
establish  local  hidian  school  dlstriete  and 
boards,  and  to  provide  training  and  tech- 
nical aasistanoe  to  faster  such  boards  and 
dlstricta.  The  Bursaa  wUl  pay  all  costs 
involved. 

Section  S  autborlns  the  Seozetaiy  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  Stote  or  local 
ednoatlon  agendes  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  State  or  agency  tai  the  ocm- 
struction  or  aoQutsttion  of  classrooms 
and  other  facilities  neceesary  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  Indians  enrolled  in  schools  in 
nonrlMeral  school  districts  adlaoent  or 
in  eloae  proximity  to  Indian  reservations; 
$3T.4  minion  is  authorised  for  this  sec- 
tion. 

Section  4  authorises  the  Secretary  to 
make  paymento  to  Indian  sduxM  diBtrlets 
or  boards  created  in  section  S  fbr  the 
poxpoee  of  assisting  such  district  or 
board  la  the  omstraotlon  or  acquisition 
of  classrooms  and  other  f adUties  neoee- 
saiy  for  tiie  eduoation  of  Indian  stu- 
dente;  $37.4  mUUon  Is  authnlied  for  tiie 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Section  ft  authorises  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  Indian  trftea,  mdlan 
oommunities,  and  nonprofit  fniw^w  or- 
gsniiations  estaWIMwid  to  deal  with  edu- 
catlon  matters  to  enable  tiiem  to  enter 
into  contraeto  with  State,  Federal,  and 
private  eduoation  agmdes  for  the  pur- 
poses of  supporting  planning,  pilot,  and 
demonstration  projects  and  innovative 
programs  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  Indian  children.  It  provides  for 
prassrvioe  and  inservloe  training  for  per- 
sons who  wm  or  are  serving  Ihdlan  chil- 
dren. It  also  provldas  for  the  dtssemina- 
tlon  of  information  as  won  as  tiM  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  fMaraUy  as- 
sisted mograms  oonoftming  education. 
This  section  authorlaes  $20  minion  the 
first  jrear  and  $30  miUlon  in  eadi  of  the 
4  succeeding  years. 

Sectkn  6  requires  that  the  Seoretaiy. 
in  carrying  out  his  duties  under  section 
3,  obtain  the  approval  of  tribal  orga- 
nisations, school  boards,  <a  any  Indian 


group  orgamasd  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section.  It  is  also  the  doty  of  theSecio- 
tary  to  eneoiirave  the  active  parttdpft- 
tion  of  Indians  In  the  dsvelopment  and 
carrying  oat  <tf  Indian  education  pro- 
grams. 

Section  7  "»v»«^««  the  Higher  Eduoa^ 
tton  Act  of  1S6B  to  provide  funds  for 
persons  and  programs  which  provide  for 
training  and  retraining  vocational  edu- 
cation personnel  who  are  serving  or  wBl 
serve  in  BIA  schools.  The  Vocational 
Bduoation  Act  of  1963  is  amended  to 
have  2  per  centum  reserved  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  for  om  by  him  in 
making  grants  and  entering  into  oon- 
traote  to  assist  Indians. 

Section  S  authorises  the  Secretary  to 
ooake  payments  to  any  Bureau  of  Indian 
AfCahs  schools  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing such  ""hofflff  in  the  ^•M'lfw^lqn  or 
aequlBttion  of  dassrooms  and  other  f  a- 
dllties  necessary  for  the  devdopmoit  of 
an  eiisiqiiary  vocational  education  pro- 
gram for  fiidian  studento. 

Section  9  establishss  an  Oflice  of  In- 
dian Bdncatlon  wfthin  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  creates  a  Oommlssiooar 
of  Indian  Bdocation  who  has  line  au- 
thority over  the  Fedmd  school  system. 
Uhder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  he 
has  the  responsibility  of  administering 
•U  laws,  mograms.  and  funtk.  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Depurtment  of  the 
Interior,  involving  or  relating  to  the  edu- 
cation of  Ladians.  Altiiough  the  Office 
of  Indian  Education  acquires  a  sense  of 
autonomy,  the  Commlsslaner  of  Tndtan 
Kdncation  works  dosdy  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  in  areas  re- 
lating to  Indian  education.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  »d?ifatKm  Is  free  to 
ntiUse  those  supportive  services  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
Office  of  ^duration 

Section  10  defines  "Indian"  and  "Trib- 
al Organlntion." 

Section  11  authorizes  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vlBioDs  of  this  act  for  which  no  appro- 
priation is  specifically  provided. 

In  the  proposed  bUl,  an  Office  of  In- 
dian Education  headed  by  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Education  is  estab- 
lished within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. This  office  Ui  glvm  a  sense  of  au- 
tonomy and  is  asHlgned  an  expanded 
role  in  the  field  of  fiodian  education  In 
addition  to  operating  the  Federal  school 
system,  the  Commlsdoner  of  bdlan  Ed- 
ucation Is  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  devdoplng  the  Fedmal  school  sys- 
tem into  an  exemplary  syston.  He  would 
work  doeely  with  Indian  people  In  or- 
der to  provide  mi^'rimi^Tn  Indian  partici- 
pation and  control— especially  at  the 
local  level.  Noticing  in  tUs  bill,  however, 
Is  to  be  construed  as  relieving  the  Con- 
mlssioner  of  Indian  Education  of  Us 
responsibility  in  fostering  Indian  con- 
trolled schools  or  in  aUowlng  the  trans- 
fer of  Indian  studoits  into  public 
schools. 

I  made  the  dedsltai  to  place  this  pro- 
vision In  the  bill  after  long  fuxl  careful 
consideration  and  discussion  with  the 
Indian  p(H>ulation  of  the  country.  Some- 
vrtiat  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  Ih- 
dlans  throu^out  the  country  are  ratho' 
critical  of  the  establi^mient  of  a  total- 


ly new  national  agency  having  oontrol 
over  Federal  Indian  education.  Equally 
significant  is  the  reaction  of  the  Bureaa 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  Xtut  new  awarenees 
of  Lidlan  capablUty  todeveiop  and  man- 
age programs.  Ihe  BIA  has  opoied  its 
paternalistic  grip  and  has  begun  pn^ 
gram  innovations.  These  recent  changes 
In  the  programs  adopted  t^  the  Bureau 
of  Iiutlan  Affairs  seun  to  have  developed 
a  more  fav(u«ble  attitude  toward  the 
BIA  among  the  Indian  population.  The 
Bureau  stlU  renuOns  a  familiar  Federal 
organization  to  many  Indians  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  bureaucracy  is  con- 
stantly fTpanrtlng  and  reorvEtnlzlng. 

On  the  basis  of  these  fadings,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  a  shift  in  Ihoian  edu- 
cation completely  away  from  the  Bureaa 
would  tend  to  disorient  many  bullaos 
wlio  have  now  come  to  imdnstand  that 
organuation  and  have  acquired  medal 
knowledge  of  the  Bureau's  structure.  At 
the  same  time,  the  quality  and  qnantttr 
of  Federal  Indian  education  within  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  must  experlenoe 
considerable  Improvement  if  tw^^tut  m^ 
to  realise  the  same  levels  of  social  and 
economic  life  enjoyed  by  other  Ameri- 
cans. An  Office  of  Indian  Education  es- 
tablished within  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  headed  by  a  Commlsdoner  of 
Indian  Education  with  line  authority 
would  have  the  cm>ablllty— the  otiUga- 
tion — to  provide  every  Indian  child  with 
an  outstanding  education. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  the  Indian 
Education  Act  of  1971  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant step  in  the  direction  of  deveUq^ing 
Improved  Indian  education  and  fostering 
substantial  growth  in  community  devel- 
(H>ment  among  the  Ihdlan  peoples  of 
America.  I  plan  to  press  diligently  for 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  and 
hope  that  I  mii^t  be  Joined  by  my  cd- 
leagues  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Bfr.  Preddent,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao,  as 
foUows: 

8.  S4ie 

A  blU  to  autborlxtt  ttw  astabUabmeot  siul 

oarrylng  out  of  a  Mattonal  lOfdlan  eduea- 

tton  prognm,  the  aBtabUatimant  or  looal 

Indian  mctotxA  boards,  and  for  otber  pur- 

POMB 

Ae  tt  enactMl  by  the  Senate  mud  Houte  of 
HepreaenUUtvea  of  the  VntteA  Statea  of 
Ameriea  in  Congreee  oMembtod.  lluK  (a)  In 
raoo^tlon  ot  Vbm  ■poetal  eduoatlonal  n««dt 
at  tnA\m.r<^  ohUdm  and  adulta  "*A  Vb»  otiUga- 
tton  of  tlia  United  States  to  respond  to  thus* 
needB.  the  Oaognw  iMraby  finds  sod  dstfaras 
tbat  It  is  eiMntial  that  th*  Pedona  Indlaa 
aohool  aystOTn  b*  d«v«loped  Into  an  cam- 
ptary  ayBteni.  tncUKWng  the  dwetopmant  ft 
wtaaatlooal  programs  in  Federal  Indian 
•oboola,  publlo  sotuxtls  wltti  indUa  cnroU- 
manta,  and  modsl  schools  to  ntaat  both  sodal 
and  educational  goals  of  Tw«tiit«f  i^  (xo- 
grsas  foztbar  dsolaraa  that  any  saob  system, 
if  It  Is  to  be  «ffaetlT«  and  aeoonipUah  Its  goals, 
most  (1)  provide  for  maxlmam  Saittaa  par- 
tlolpatlan  and  oontrol  (aspeolaUy  on  a  local 

leVd)  In  Qtm  lt«W*l.>|mi«»lt:  «,l^  ^^^^rytj^;,^*irm 

or  tu«h  sysesm,  (a)  have  sofflolant  PKlsnl 
funds  anllabls  to  oarry  out  Indian  sduca- 
ttonal  programs,  and  (8)  provide  tT«*»"t««»i 
and  other  aasistanoe  to  T«mt«»i«  to  enable 
tbsm  to  develop  tbm  sUHs  snd  kaoirledge 
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to  partlelpato  in  Itie  operation  a< 


(b)  WhUe  It  ahaU  be  the  policy  of  Oon- 
greas  to  cause  the  Psderal  Indian  sduxd  sys- 
tem to  be  devdoped  Into  an  axao^tlazy  sys- 
Xitm,  nothing  In  this  Act  Shsll  be  construed 
as  relieving  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
of  Its  reqxmslblUty  In  oanylng  out  the  prac- 
tice of  transf  ecrlng  Indian  students  Into  pub- 
lic BCbools  or  Integrating  Pedsral  Indian 
spools  Into  publlo  srtiools 

Sn.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(berelnattar  ralsired  to  In  this  Act  as  the 
"Secretary")  U  vested  with  the  foUowtng 
powers  and  duties: 

(1)  to  devtiop  and  carry  out  a  national 
Indian  education  program.  Including  oon- 
Btnictlon  of  fadlltlas,  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  aU  Indians  enrolled  In  Pederal,  publlo  <nr 
private  adboU  systems,  vocational  instlto- 
tlons.  and.  Institutions  at  higher  education: 

(3)  to  enter  Into  oontraets  or  other  agree- 
ments with  Indian  tribal  otganizatlons  por- 
Buant  to  irtiloh  such  organlaattons  shall  ad- 
minister funds  made  available  In  connection 
with  the  program  authcdaed  for  Indian  edu- 
cation under  the  Act  of  i^rU  18,  1834  (48 
SUt.  S96),  as  amended  (the  so-called 
'*'JohQson-<rMaUey  Act"),  and  funds  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  under  sections  7 
and  8  ot  this  Act; 

(8)  the  preparation  and  preeentatlon  of 
the  budget  for  Indian  education  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Con- 
gress; 

(4)  to  establish,  at  the  request  of  any 
tribal  organisation,  looal  school  districts 
comprising  Federal  Indian  8cbo<^8  within 
the  area  over  vrhloh  such  arganlzatlon  has 
Jurisdiction  and  oontrol; 

(5)  to  establish,  at  the  request  of  any 
Indian  tribal  organisation,  local  school 
boards  which  shaU  have  the  responsibility, 
subject  to  Impropriate  standards  and  cri- 
teria established  l>y  the  Secretary,  for  the 
oontrol  and  <^>eration  of  Federal  Indian 
BchoQls  located  within  a  district  established 
at  the  request  of  such  organisation  piiisuant 
to  paragraph    (4)    of  this  subsection;    and 

(6)  to  make  available  training  and  tech- 
nical aasistanoe  to  such  tribal  organisation 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  school  boards  within  Its  aohool 
dlBtricta.  and  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  of  local  school  boards 
snd  the  Secretary,  and  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  inform  Tnrtiitn  tribal 
organlzsUona  with  respect  to  the  availability 
gT  auoh  assistance  under  this  paragn4>h. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  oontraot,  grant, 
or  otherwise,  make  payments  to  Indian  tribal 
organlsatloos  and  school  boards  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  to  defray  all  costs  In- 
curred by  them  in  ];Mx>vldlng  for  the  educa- 
tion ot  Indians  in  aoocrdanoe  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Ihe  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  a  contract  or  contracts  with  any 
State  or  local  educational  agency  for  the 
{>urpoee  of  assisting  such  State  or  agency 
in  the  oonstruotlon  or  acquisition  of  class- 
rooms and  other  facilities  in  non-Fedeial 
■cho(d  dlstricte  adjacent  or  in  close  prox- 
imity to  Indian  reservations  neceassry  for  the 
education  of  Indians  residing  on  any  such 
reservstton.  Any  such  contract  entered  into 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section 
■hall  contain  jnovlslons  requiring  such  oon- 
traotlng  Stete  or  agency  to— 

(1)  provide  Indian  atudenta  attending 
such  faoUltlea  in  any  school  district  the 
same  stondard  of  education  as  provldsd  non- 
Indian  students  In  such  district; 

(2)  opsrate  such  faellltlss  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  systttn  and  provide  a  program 
of  Instruction  meeting  the  standards  re- 
quired by  such  State  or  local  educational 
agency  for  other  publlo  schools  under  the 
Jurisdiction  or  oontrcd  of  such  agency;  and 

(8)   meet,  wtth  respect  to  such  facUltlee 


aoqulred  or  constructed  pursuant  to  such 
oontraot,  the  requlremente  of  the  Stoto  and 
local  building  codes,  and  other  building 
standards  set  by  any  such  State  or  local 
eduoattooal  agency  for  other  public  school 
faollttlas  under  Ite  jurisdiction  or  oontroL 

(b)  No  contract  shaU  be  entered  Into  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  sectkm  unless  the 
terms  thereof  have  been  Ozst  approved  by 
each  tribal  oiganlsatlon  or  aohool  board  ea- 
tJLhllahed  pursuant  to  this  Act,  as  the  case 
may  be,  having  Jurisdiction  over  any  Indian 
studente  covered  or  otherwise  affected  by 
such  contract. 

(c)  For  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  the 
provisKoiB  or  this  section,  there  Is  authoslaed 
to  be  appropriated,  for  each  at  the  llsoal 
yean  eniung  Jxine  30.  1973.  June  80,  1978, 
and  June  SO,  1974.  the  sum  oT  $27.4000)00, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thaceafter,  such 
amotmt  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authortzed  to 
make  paymente,  by  grante  or  otherwise,  to 
any  aohool  dtstrlot  established  puisoant  to 
section  2  for  the  purpose  at  — «-f"c  such 
district  In  the  construction  or  acquisition  o< 
classrooms  and  other  faoUltlea  (Inoludlng  all 
necessary  equipment)  necessary  for  the  edu- 
cation or  Indian  studento.  Such  paymente 
■hall  be  made  at  such  times.  In  such  man- 
ner, and  p\irsuant  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(b)  For  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  la  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  aeOx  of  the  fiscal 
yean  ending  June  SO,  1872,  June  SO,  1978, 
and  June  80,  1974,  the  siun  of  $27,400,000, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such 
amount  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sac.  K.  (a)  TtM  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grante  to  Indian  tribea,  Indian  com- 
munities, and  nonprofit  rnrft^n  organlaa- 
tlons  established  to  deal  with  education 
matters,  to  enable  such  tribes,  communities, 
or  organizations — 

(1)  to  enter  into  oontracte  with  Stete  and 
looal  education  agencies  and  other  appropri- 
ate puMlo  and  private  educational  and  re- 
search agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions (Including  FederaUy  supported  elemen- 
tary, seoondary  and  poet  seoondaty  schools 
for  Indian  children)  for  the  purposes  of 
supporting  planning,  pilot  and  demonstra- 
tion projecte  which  are  designed  to  plan  for. 
test,  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of. 
programs  for  Improving  educational  oppor- 
tunltlee  for  Indian  children;  and 

(2)  to  enter  Into  contracte  with  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  (Including  Fed- 
erally supported  elementary,  seoondary  and 
poet  secondary  schools  for  Ihdlan  children) 
for  the  purpoees  of  carrying  out  programs, 
either  directly  or  through  grante  to,  or  con- 
tracte with,  such  agendea  to  develop  or  estab- 
lish programs  ipwclflolly  designed  to  stimu- 
late (A)  the  provision  of  educattonal  serv- 
ices not  available  to  Tmnan  children  In  suf- 
ficient quantity  or  quality,  and  (B)  the  de- 
velopment and  estebllshment  of  exemplary 
educational  programs  to  serve  as  models  for 
regular  school  programs  In  which  Indian 
children  are  eduoated. 

(b)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  make 
grante  to  Institutions  of  hl^er  education 
and  to  State  and  local  educational  agendea. 
In  combinaUon  with  institutions  ot  higher 
education,  for  carrying  out  programs  and 
projects — 

(1)  to  prepare  persobs  to  serve  Indian 
children  as  teachers,  teacher  aides,  sodal 
workers,  and  ancillary  educational  person- 
nel; and 

(2)  to  Improve  the  qualifications  of  sxidi 
persons  who  are  serving  Indian  children 
in  such  capadtlaa. 

Orante  for  the  purpoaea  or  this  section 
shall  give  preference  to  Twrtianif  and  may 
be  used  for  the  eetabllahment  of  fellowship 
programs  leading  to  an  advancing  degree. 


for  losSltittas.  and.  as  part  of  a  eontlnulng 
program,  for  aemlnara,  sympoduaaa,  work- 
ilaape.  and  oonferBneaa.  At  laast  1$  par  oen- 
tum  or  the  funda  appropdated  under  th# 
authority  or  sutaaeotlon  (d)  or  this  section 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  puzpoeee  of  this 
subsection. 

(0)  The  Secretary  Is  also  aothorlaed  to 
make  grante  to,  and  oontraete  with,  publlo 
and  private  agwidaa,  organlsatlona,  and  In- 
atttuttona  (exoapt  that  no  grant  may  be  made 
to  an  agency,  organisation,  or  Institution 
other  than  one  which  la  nonprofit)  for— 

(1)  the.ftlMamlnatlon  or  Information  con- 
cerning eduoation  programa,  aarvloaa,  and 
reeouwea  available  to  Indian  chllttran.  In- 
cluding evaluatlona  thereor;  and 

(8)  tba  evaluation  at  the  affeottvanaaa  ot 
federally  aaalsted  programa  In  which  Indian 
dUldrsa  may  participate  In  aohlevlng  the 
purpose  of  auoh  programa  with  xavaot  to 
suoh  children.  A*  least  S  per  oantom  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  the  aothorlty  of 
■ubaeotton  (d)  of  this  aeotlon  ahaU  be  de- 
voted to  the  purpuaaa  cT  snhaectlon  (o). 

(d)  For  the  purpoee  of  '««*•«''§  grante 
and  entering  into  oontracte  under  this  aeo- 
tlon. thee*  are  hereby  anthorlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated «V>,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  end- 
ing June  80.  1878,  and  $80,000,000  for  eaoh 
or  the  four  auooaedlng  flsoal  yeas. 

Sac.  S.  In  carrying  outhls  dutlas  under  aeo- 
tlon 2(a)  of  thU  Act,  the  Secretary  shan 
consult  with  the  appropriate  tribal  organi- 
sation having  Jurlsdlatlan  over  ths  Indians 
aff eotad  thereby,  and  In  no  case  shaU  the  Sec- 
retary In  oazrylng  out  his  dutlaa  under  t>ii« 
Aet.  enter  Into  any  oontraot  or  other  agree- 
ment, or  make  any  payment  (by  grant  or 
otherwise),  unleaa  the  tribal  organlaatlon,  or 
aohool  dlstrlot  established  In  aooordanoe  with 
this  Aot,  aa  the  oase  may  be,  having  Juiladlc- 
tlon  over  the  Indian  student  affected  there- 
by, first  gives  Ite  q>provaI  to  sooh  oontraot 
or  payment.  FOr  purposes  of  this  section, 
in  thoee  oases  where  Indian  studento  afTected 
by  any  such  contract  or  payment  are  not 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  such  school 
district  or  tribea  organization,  the  Secretary 
■hall,  prior  to  making  such  contract  or  pay- 
ment, also  obtain  the  approval  of  any  group, 
comprising  a  substantial  portion  of  the  par- 
enta  of  such  Indian  studento,  organized  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
the  active  partldpatlon  of  Indian  tribal  orga- 
nizations In  the  development  and  carrying 
out  of  Indian  education  programs  under  this 
Aot,  including  the  preparation  of  the  budget 
for  Indian  education. 

Baa  7.  Park  F  oT  title  V  of  the  Higher  Bdu- 
osfUon  Aet  of  196S  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  itew  section: 
"rocsnoirAL  Tainmro  aks  obvslopmknt  fbo- 

OBAia  roB  vmaxtt  macunama.  rsasomtB. 

"Stc.  660.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  jiart,  2  per  centum  of  the 
funda  appropriated  pursuant  to  thiii  part 
ahaQ  be  available  only— 

"(1)  for  persons,  who  would  otherwise 
qualify  for  programs  under  section  6S2  of 
this  part,  and  who  are  serving  or  preparing 
to  serve  as  vocational  educational  personnel 
In  schools  (^>erated  for  Indians  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  and 

"(2)  for  programs  which  would  otherwise 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  section  553 
of  this  pcu-t  and  which  provide  training  and 
retraining  for  vocational  educational  person- 
nel who  are  serving  In  schools  operated  for 
Indians  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior." 

(b)  Part  O  of  tlUe  I  ot  the  VoeaClonal 
Education  Act  of  18g8  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  neW  section : 

"Sk.  185.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  part,  the  Oommtesloner,  from 
sums  t^jpn^rlated  to  cany  out  this  r^rt. 
ShaU  reserve  an  amotmt  equal  to  2  per  cen- 
tum thereof  and  shall  transfer  such  amount 
to  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  In  making 
grante  and  entering  Into  oontracte,  oompa- 
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MM*  to  thoM  provMMI  tet  tn  thte  part,  to 


MS  o(  p«t  D  «(  tttto  I  of  tte 

Aet  Ot  19M  la  T|TTT'*1tTll 

M  tba  and  tbmnat  tba  toUowlaff 


(•) 


"  (•)  KotwttliatMMllnc  any  oUmt  provlatoa 
of  thla  part,  tba  OoauaiartoMr,  ftvan  niias 
•pproprlafead  ponaant  to  thla  part.  rtMril 
tmtm  tHa  amoimt  aqual  to  S  par  aaotoxa 
tlMNoC  and  abaU  tcaoNr  aaab  amount  to 
tba  aaoratory  f or  naa  by  blm  la  oanyljiff 
out  pngnuM.  onaaiiaaabia  to  tboaa  prorMad 
(or  oDdar  tbla  part,  to  aatat  Indiana.". 

8k.  S.  (a)  TiM  aaaratary  U  Autborted  to 
raaka  pajaaanti.  bjr  p«att  «r  uibatnlaa.  to 
maj  Boroaxi  of  indtaa  AOWta  aeboola  tor  tba 
puipoaa  o(  aailillrn  aocb  adtoola  In  tba  eon- 
■traetloB  or  aogiiialtlnii  of  ulainnma  and 
oibar  fteimiaa  (liMlndlnc  idl  naaaanry 
wju^aHit)  naeaaMtfy  tor  tba  davalopmant 
ot  an  amBplary  vooatknal  aduoaOon  pro- 
giaa  tor  Indian  atodanta.  0uOb  paymanta 
•ball  ba  mada  at  aaeh  tUnaa,  in  aaeb  mannar. 
and  pfunoant  to  aoob  ooodltlona  aa  tba  8ae- 
retary  may  praacrtta. 

(b)  rot  tba  puipoaa  ct  oairylnc  out  tba 
pioTlatona  of  tbla  aaetum.  tbara  la  antborlaad 
to  ba  approptldttd  for  aaeb  of  tba  ^aoat 
yaari  andlx«  Juna  M.  197S.  Juna  W.  Wn. 
Juna  80,  19T4.  Juna  30.  197»,  and  Jxant  80, 
1978,  tba  aum  at  880,000,000. 

8R.  9.  (a)  Tboa  la  bweby  aataMlabad 
vltbln  tba  Buiaan  of  Indian  Affairs.  Dapart- 
mant  of  tba  Intarlor,  tba  OOea  at  Indian 
■duoatlon,  wbldt  abaa  ba  baadad  by  a  Oom- 
mlaalonar  of  Indian  Sdtieatlon.  Tba  Oom- 
mtMlonar  of  Indian  Muoatlon  abaO  ba  ap- 
polntad  by  tba  Pnaldant  oC  tbe  TTnltad  Stataa. 
wltb  tba  adrloe  and  oonaent  of  tba  Sanato 
and  aball  raoalve  oompanaatlan  at  a  rate 
equal  to  tbat  prorlded  tbe  Oommlaalonar  of 
tbe  Bureau  ot  Indian  Affairs. 

(b)  Tbe  Commlatfonar  of  Indian  Bduoa- 
Uoo.  undar  tbe  dlractlan  of  tbe  Seeretary. 
abaU  bave  tbe  reeponalWllty  of  admlnlater- 
ing  all  laws,  pracrams,  and  fundi,  undar  tba 
jutladlctlon  of  tba  Dapartmnit  of  tba  In- 
terior. InvolTlnc  or  rtfattog  to  tba  education 
of  Indiana. 

(e)  Tbe  Oommlmionar  of  Indian  Bduca- 
tlon.  wltb  tbe  approval  of  tbe  Saoratary,  la 
autborbnd  to  a^wlnt  and  fix  tba  oompenaa- 
tlon  of  aueb  paraonnil  aa  ba  rleeme  nacaaaary 
to  carry  out  tba  puipoaaa  of  tbla  aaotlon. 

Sac  10.  Aa  uaad  In  tiila  Act  or  any  amend- 
ment mada  by  tbla  Act.  tba  term — 

(1)  'Ondlan"  meana  any  indlvldnal  «bo 
(A)  la  or  waa  an  enrolled  mamber  of  a  tribe, 
band,  or  otbar  Idantlllahie  group  of  Tndlane. 
inoluding  tboaa  trlbaa.  banda,  or  sroopa  tar- 
mlnaitad  alnoa  1940  and  tboaa  now  or  bare- 
after  raoognlaad  by  tba  State  In  irtilcb  tbay 
reelda,  or  wbo  la  a  daaeandant.  In  tba  fbat  or 
■eoond  decree,  of  any  aucb  enrolled  member 
or  (armflrly  anaoUad  mambar,  or  (B)  la  oon- 
Bldaiad  by  tba  Saoratary  to  ba  an  Indian  for 
any  puipoae.  or  (e)  la  an  IMrlma  or  Aleut  or 
otber  Alaaka  Natlva;  and 

(8)  "Indian  tribal  organteatlon"  or  "tribal 
orsanlaatton"  means  any  formally  or  In- 
formally organlaad.  band,  or  otbar  Idsntlfl- 
aMa  group  of  Indiana 

Sac.  11.  Wot  tbe  purpoaa  of  carrying  out 
tba  proTlalona  of  tbla  Act  for  vbleb  no  ap- 
pvoprlatton  U  apaolflcaay  prorlded  for  tbara- 
in.  tbara  la  autborlaed  to  be  appropriated 
aucb  suma  aa  may  ba  necessary  to  carry  out 
sucb  prorislona. 


Bj  Mr.  STEVENS    (for  himself, 
Mr.  OsAvn..  Mr.  Foiro.  wid  Mr. 
iHouyi) : 
8.  2425.  A  UU  to  ptuvide  for  tte  MkU- 
tton  of  the  names  of  the  States  of  Alaska 
and  HawaU  to  the  list  of  the  48  States 
Insorlhed  upon  tbe  waDs  of  the  linooln 
Natloaal  MMnorial.  Referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Ulterior  and  Insular  Affaln. 


Mr.  flrrSVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  those  detniy  Involved  and  deeply  oom- 
mttted  to  the  cause  of  statehood  fOr 
Alaska  and  HawaU,  I  remember  with 
pride  the  moment  when  Alaaka  beoame 
tbe  40th  State  in  our  Itaion.  I  remember 
the  IMlng  of  tears  welling  up  in  my 
eyes  as  oar  flav  was  raised  over  Ft.  Mc- 
Hcnry  on  July  4.  1959,  and  ineluded  in 
that  flac  w«s  the  49th  star  representing 
my  State. 

As  Alaska  Atered  into  statehood.  Alas- 
kans amomed  the  burdens  and  duties  of 
dtiaenahlp  alone  with  its  advantages. 
Alaskans  are  proud  to  be  fall  dtlaens  of 
the  Dtalted  States  and  proud  of  the  heri- 
tage this  oountty  affords. 

Part  of  Vbmt  herttase  is  the  dignity, 
oourage.  and  grace  of  Atoaham  Unootn. 
More  than  any  otber  man,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  preeeivatiflo  and  per- 
petuation of  the  union  of  our  States.  Hm 
names  of  the  36  States  which  were  to  the 
union  at  tbe  time  of  Uneoln's  death  are 
carved  on  Untds  in  the  memorial  wtoicb 
bean  his  name.  Above  them  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  48  States  of  our  Union. 
Missing  are  tbe  names  of  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Accordingly.  I  have  today  introduced 
a  bill  for  myself.  Mr.  Obavxl.  Mr.  FtoitQ, 
and  Mr.  Qrounn  which  anttiorlaes  and  di- 
rects the  Seeretaiy  (^  the  Interior  to  take 
sQ^  actbm  as  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
scribe on  the  linooln  Memorial,  at  an  ap- 
pnvriate  place  and  in  a  manner  and 
style  consistent  with  the  esisttng  inscrip- 
tions of  the  names  of  the  other  4B  States, 
the  names  of  tbe  49th  and  60th  States, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


By  Mr.  HOBIA: 

S.  2426.  A  bill  to  add  a  new  section  to 
UUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code  re- 
lating to  crimes  involving  property  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  pro- 
vide a  civil  action  for  damages  reeultlng 
from  violations  of  section  859.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judidazy. 
cnm.  lUMAom  roa  c«aao  thbt  UMaaa 

Mr.  BIBLB.  Mr.  President,  if  we  can 
take  the  profit  out  (tf  cargo  thievery  and 
make  those  individuals  wbo  steal,  fence, 
or  receive  stolen  property  etriHy  llaUe 
In  damages  for  their  aote.  I  bdleve  a 
major  step  will  have  been  taken  to  curb 
the  biggest  blUion-doUar  racket  nati<m- 
ally  today— the  theft,  pilferage,  and  hi- 
jacking of  truck,  air,  rail,  and  maritime 
shlpmente. 

This  is  the  goal  of  a  bUl  I  introduce 
today  to  permit  transport  carrieiB,  ship- 
pers, or  those  lawfully  in  possession  of 
goods  moving  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  recover  treble  *^*rftm 
from  any  poson  who  steals  them  dutliw 
the  course  of  six:h  movement  or  who 
buys,  receives,  or  has  them  in  his  poonce 
alon  after  they  have  been  stolen,  having 
knowledge  of  their  st<rien  character. 

This  bill  would  permit  recoiytry  of 
damages  tor  losses  sustained  as  a  result 
of  a  violatlMi  or  convktion  under  the 
Theft  in  Interstate  Shlpmente  Act  (18 
Stat  669).  providing  criminal  penalties 
for  the  theft  or  purchase  of  stolen  goods 
moving  in  interstate  commeroe.  It  would 
add  the  dvll  reme<^  to  the  present  crim- 
inal statute. 

^  brief,  this  legislation  is  designed  to 


help  take  the  profit  out  of  ina.T»«««n 
stolen  goods.  Oertalnly.  if  a  thief  doss 
not  have  a  buyer  to  porehaae  or  "fence" 
for  resale  his  stolen  or  "hot  cargo."  then 
his  matket  win  dry  ui». 

As  diaiiman  of  tbe  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  I  have  listened  to  2  yean 
of  testimony  during  oar  trauportatlan 
theft  hearings  aboat  bow  the  Ameilcaa 
shipping  public  conservatively  loses  over 
$1  bflUon  per  year  In  oazgo  thefts,  a  Ices 

that  the  consumer  pays  much  more  than 
that  for  irtien  the  sniietantlal  crime-in- 
flated price  tag  Is  added. 

HmaeraaB  witnesses  fnmi  the  trans- 
portation insurance,  and  shipping  indu^. 
tries  have  rqieated  the  same  theme; 
namely,  that  the  huge  amounte  of  cargo 
stolen  must  be  passed  along  to  unserupo. 
lous  buyers  fOr  eventual  resale  in  the 
shady  market  to  make  tboee  original 
tbefte  profitable.  As  an  example,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert H.  Myer,  chief  special  agent,  Amer- 
ican Insurance  Assodatkm,  told  our 
committee: 

Many  of  tbaaa  tbU^s  era  atolen  tor  ordv 
»nd  tbay  ara  handled  by  orguilaed  crime, 
•nta  markato  ara  already  t-iiiWIahird  aitf  the 
pxnperty  la  abaoi^ad  Into  o«r  »~«~t''**  syn 
tern  Juat  Ilka  a  bugs  dry  spooga.  It  Just  audki 
It  aa  up  and  It  dlsappaata  .  .  .  under  tbsvatt 
of  aecrsoy  tbat  la  very  dlffloult  to  psnetrate^ 

If  wa  ean  allmfnata  the  proOt  motive  from 
a  lot  of  tbasa  aottritiee.  I  baUeva  we  bava 
naUed  «bsm. 

In  my  oplnloa  and  experience,  w«  do  not 
penetrate  the  acUvltiea  of  tbe  reoelyeiB,  tbe 
fences  and  tbe  people  In  pneinsiliMi  of  this 
stolen  property.  "Hie  conricttoDs  are  very 
Infrequent.  They  are  few  and  far  between. 
The  percentage  of  recovery  of  stolen  property 
ia  almost  negllglMe.  I  do  not  tblnk  It  nitwidi 
5  percent  of  all  property  stolen  tbat  la  i«- 
covered.  This  Is  one  of  tbe  fields  wbleb  goea 
back  to  a  further  facet  of  tbla  problem. 

I  tblnk  tbat  law  «if oroemant  oOoeiB  bava 
not  devetoped  sufflclent  criminal  Intelligence 
oonoemlng  tbe  acUvlttee  of  tboee  people  wbo 
are  engaged  In  tbla  activity.  Then  Is  a  lack 
of  Information  oonoerolng  their  activities 
and  people  wbo  parUo^^ate.  W9  are  faced 
wltb  a  problem  of  baring  a  weak  link  in  tbe 
ebaln.  Tbe  organised  criminals  do  not  pai^ 
tlclpato  in  tbe  actual  atlckup.  Tbay  blra 
people  to  go  out  and  do  tbeae  Joba.  Tbe 
parUelpant  is  p«ad  off  as  soon  aa  tba  Job  U 
aooon^illabad.  He  deUvers  tbe  truck  to  an 
intoimedlary.  The  Intermediary  tben  dellvata 
it  to  a  warabouaa.  Ron  tbe  wareikouaa.  It 
is  disposed  of  and  put  Into  tba  obMuiela  of 
dispoaitlon. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  pointe 
up  precisely  at  what  this  legislation  is 
directed,  the  seUer  of  stcrien  goods  who 
may  mask  as  a  legltimato  merchant  but 
whoee  source  of  supply  is  stolen  pnverty. 
Actually,  thla  probably  accounte  fco-  a 
large  share  of  the  nearly  $1^  bilUon 
worth  of  cargo  stolen  from  all  modes  of 
transport  in  1970,  a  17  to  23  percent  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year. 

As  I  have  said  previously,  neither  Gov- 
ernment nor  industry  has  yet  been  able 
to  mount  an  effective  response  to  control 
these  losses,  whose  sources  we  believe  are 
both  highly  organized  criminals  and  less- 
er organized  groups,  as  weU  as  the  oc- 
casional thief.  Our  hearings  have  showed 
ttiat  cargo,  eqjecially  In  air,  truck,  and 
maritime  areas,  have  overwhelmed  fa- 
cilities. Efforte  by  carriers  to  sidistltute 
insurance  payments  for  adequate  secur- 
ity measures  have  left  both  the  carriers 
and   insurance   companies   in   dlffloult 
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stralto  In  many  Instances.  And  the  crim- 
inal elonait.  knowing  about  the  richer 
pickings  In  the  crowded  terminals  and 
on  loading  and  unloading  docks,  have 
bad  profitable  days  at  the  public's  ex- 
pense. 

Wherever  the  blame  lies.  It  is  obvious 
that  mcne  needs  to  be  done  to  control 
this  growtDg  national  problon.  We  be- 
lieve our  bin,  S.  942,  to  estabUsh  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  the  Saf  e^  and 
Security  of  Cargo  and  recently  (Mrdered 
reported  to  the  Senate  after  i^iproval  by 
the  Commerce  (>xnmlttee.  win  help.  But 
more  needs  to  be  done  on  other  fronto. 
A  recent  tort  action  in  Georgia  is  one 
example  that  may  aid  in  discouraging 
the  theft  of  goods  in  transit.  In  tbat 
case  a  Judgment  was  entered  imder  a 
Georgia  State  law  for  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise stiden  from  a  commercial 
trucking  firm  and  punitive  damages  as- 
sessed against  those  who  participated  tn 
the  theft  and  the  owner  of  a  company 
who  purchased  the  stolen  goods. 

Briefly,  the  facte  were  these:  "Rie 
thieves  stole  $28,000  worth  of  wire 
fencing  from  a  motor  carrier,  contacted 
a  fence,  who,  by  a  middle-(tf-the-nigfat 
I^one  call,  add  the  fencing  to  the  owner 
of  a  retail  building  supply  firm  for  $2,800. 
Subsequently,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation solved  the  case,  recovering 
some  of  the  wire.  The  two  thlevee  and 
the  fence  were  subsequently  tried  and 
found  guilty  under  Federal  cilmlnsl  law. 
Ilie  final  buyer  was  not  brought  to 
trial  on  criminal  charges  because  of  a 
decision  that  proving  he  had  knowledge 
ot  the  theft  at  the  time  of  his  iiurchase 
might  be  too  difDcult  to  secure  a  criminal 
verdict  but  not  in  a  civil  suit  tor  money 
damages  under  the  rec^ving-stolen- 
property  Georgia  State  law.  The  plaintiff 
trucking  company  was  awarded  fuU 
actual  damages  of  $11,877.12  and  $4,375 
in  punitive  damages  were  assessed 
against  each  of  the  four  defendante,  the 
two  thieves,  the  fence,  and  the  buyer. 
The  fence  and  the  buyer  defended  the 
dvll  action  but  did  not  ajqieal  the 
judgment. 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  Georgia  tort 
statute,  the  ultimate  purchaaer  of  the 
stolen  goods  would  have  gcme  untouched. 
We  can  only  q;>eculate  about  the  num- 
ber of  times  that  a  comparable  fact  pat- 
tern has  existed  where  a  criminal  action 
may  be  successfully  prosecuted  against 
all  but  the  final  pundiaser.  who,  though 
known,  escapes  both  criminal  mnsecu- 
tion  and  dvU  liability  preaently. 

This  biU  should  furnish  a  valualde  ad- 
dition to  the  arsenal  of  weatxuDB  our  Fed- 
eral coiirts  can  use  against  those  who  en- 
gage In  the  theft  of  goods  movtog  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  those  who  "fence" 
such  goods,  and  the  buyer  who  has 
knowledge  of  their  stolen  characteristics. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have  ample 
precedent  for  a  civil  remedy  fOr  damages 
to  be  maintained  along  with  a  criminal 
statute.  The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllah)  intro- 
duced and  saw  enacted  into  law  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  (84 
Stat.  922) ,  which  aUows  those  injured  as 
a  result  of  the  racketeering  conduct  of 
others,  to  recover  in  treble  damages 
without  a  dollar  limitation. 


Certainly  the  iticovety  in  dvll  dam- 
ages will  give  to  businessmen,  shippers, 
and  carriers,  who  bear  the  bnmt  of 
losses  for  caigo  theft,  an  opportunity  to 
recover  some  of  their  dollar  losses  and 
at  the  same  time  tight^t  up  the  shady 
maitet  area  where  thlevee  s^  their 
stolen  goods. 

And  Lois  Rosen  had  some  advice  for 
cargo  buyers  in  the  April  1971  issue  of 
Modem  Retailer,  when  she  quoted  an 
FBI  agent's  suggestions: 

It'a  like  oaahlng  a  obeok.  Know  jovt  an- 
doraar;  know  your  auiq;>Uer.  If  you're  '«««"'»g 
with  a  legtttmato  auppUer.  cbanoei  are  It's 
legitimate. 

As  I  recall  it.  our  ^*^'^"g«  were  told 
that  professional  underworld  thieves 
have  established  substantial  footholds  in 
many  manufacturing,  distributive,  and 
merchandise  industries  to  move  their 
loot  through  "legitimate  business"  chan- 
nels. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  in  the  heyday 
of  the  Al  Capone  reign  in  (Thicago,  he  was 
convicted  not  for  murder,  theft,  the 
Volstead  Act  or  other  mobster  activity, 
but  for  income  tax  evasion.  Perhaps  it 
is  time  we  go  after  the  modem-day  cargo 
thieves  indirectly,  too:  as  this  bill  pro- 
poses and  more  directly  as  other  pending 
legislation  suggeste. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  in  concJusion,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted into  the  IUccord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  my  bill,  a  news 
artide  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of 
March  5,  1971,  dting  the  Ge<Mgla  case. 
and  an  article  from  the  March  edition  of 
Modem  Retailer  magaaine  on  "Orga- 
nized CMme  Moves  Into  the  Theft/Hi- 
Jaddng  of  Merchandise." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  hi 
the  RccosD,  as  follows: 
8.  8486 
A  Mil  to  add  a  new  aeetlon  to  title  18  of 
the  United  Statee  Code  rtfatlng  to  Crimea 
InvolTiDg   property   in   interstate  or  for- 
eign oommeroe  to  proride  a  clril  aetkm 
for  damagea  reeultlng  from  riolatloiw  of 
section  669 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatt  and  Bou$e 
of  Repreeentatlvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Oongreu  aaeembled,  Tbat  a  new 
section  be  added  f<rila>wtng  aeotlon  666  of  ti- 
tle 18  of  tbe  United  Statea  Code  «uid  aec- 
Uons  660-664  be  redeelgnated  as  ffwHiops 
661-666,  impooartAj. 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Chapter  SI  of  title  18  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inaert- 
ing  after  section  669  a  new  aaotlon  aa 
follows: 

"(a)  Any  parson  Injured  In  bis  bualneas 
cr  property  by  reaaon  ot  a  ric^atlon  of  sec- 
tton  669  of  this  cb<4>ter  may  sue  tbersfor 
In  any  ^iproprtaito  United  SUtaa  dMrict 
court  and  sball  rscovar  tbrsefold  tba  dam- 
agea he  suatalna  and  tba  ooat  of  tba  autt, 
including  a  reaaonable  attomay'a  tee. 

"(b)  Any  dril  action  or  prooeedlng  under 
this  section  against  any  parson  may  ba  In- 
stituted In  tbe  district  court  of  tba  Umted 
Statea  tor  any  dlatrlet  In  wbleb  auob  paraon 
residea.  Is  found,  baa  an  agent,  or  tranaaeta 
his  affairs. 

"(c)  In  any  action  undar  tbla  ssctlon  In 
any  district  court  of  tba  United  Statea  In 
which  it  is  sbown  tbat  tba  naada  of  Juatloa 
require  that  any  otbar  party  raakllng  in  any 
other  district  be  brought  bafora  tba  ooort. 
the  court  may  eauae  auob  party  to  be  aum- 
moned.  and  prooess  tor  tbat  purpoaa  may  be 
served  in  any  Judicial  district  of  the  United 
States  by  tbe  marshal  tbereof . 


"(d)  An  oftbar  proeaai  to  any  aetton  or 
praoaedlng  undar  tbla  aeetlon  may  ba  aarvad 
on  any  paraon  ta  any  Jodlelal  dMriot  In 
wbleb  auob  pataon  tmtdm,  la  tound.  bas  an 
agent,  cr  tranaaeta  bla  affbtrs.'* 

(b)  Tba  anatyaU  at  tlis  beginning  of  ebap- 
tar  81  of  title  18  of  tba  UBttad  Statea  Ooda  U 
amandad  by  tnaarting  after  1 888  tte  tollaw- 
Ingnawltam: 

"i  600.  OlvO  Bamady  for  Ibjurtaa  llaaiilttng 
Itaea  Violation  of  Saettan  868.** 

(c)  Saotlona  060-664  are  redeelgnated  aa 
aeotlona  081-66S,  re^MctlvSly. 

(d)  Tbe  amendment  mada  by  tbla  aaetlan 
abaU  be  effective  after  tblrty  daya  toUowlng 
tbe  date  of  uiaetmant  of  tbla  Aca. 

(Rom  tba  Attanto  (Oa.)  Conatltutton. 
Mar.  S.  1871] 

TtmcK  FttM  Qara  gSO/WO 


A  fiederal  Jury  Thursday  made  a  880,000 
Judgment  agalnat  four  men  aoeused  of  In- 
volvement In  tbe  theft  of  fencing  and  pur- 
chase of  merchandise  stolen  from  a  oom- 
merdal  trucking  firm. 

It  waa  tbe  first  know  Instance  of  a  motor 
common  carrier  ooUaetlng  damagee  In  a  tbeft 
caae,  and  glvea  carriers  a  legal  opening  to 
move  against  reoelvers  of  stolen  goods,  ac- 
cording to  attorney  Paul  DanMl. 

Tbe  fencing  wire  was  stolen  In  Septamber 
1967  from  a  trailer  owned  by  Watklna  Caro- 
lina Bxprees,  after  tbe  oargo  bad  been  ab^iped 
to  Atlanta  but  before  dallTery  to  Ita  receiver. 


A  portion  of  tbe  wire  sblpmant  waa  tound 
by  FBI  agenta  at  a  north  Oaorgla  buUdlng 
aum>ly  firm,  but  waa  In  sucb  damaged  con- 
dition tbat  Watklna  Carolina  auatatned  an 
811377.13  loaa,  according  to  DanMl. 

Tba  oompany  filed  suit  In  V£.  Olstrlot 
Court  agalnat  Bobert  liee  Bloe,  Willy  Ourtla 
Durab,  Jamaa  Rank  Plnyan  and  Morris 
Howard,  owner  of  tbe  Coal  limintaln  Supply 
Co.  In  Cumming. 

Tbe  federal  Jury  awarded  Watklna  Carolina 
full  actual  damagea,  and  asseeaed  each  de- 
fendant 84476  In  punitive  damagea. 

Daniau  said  tbe  Oecngla  law  used  In  tbe 
caae  baa  been  on  the  books  "tor  a  long  time." 
but  bad  "Juat  never  been  uaed  in  tbeae  par- 
ticular olreumstaneea  before." 

[From  Modem  BetaUw,  Mar.  1971 1 

OaoainaBD  Canca  Movss  Ikto  Trbt/Husck- 

IMO  or  MxacRAKBiB 

(By  Ii(^  Boeen) 

NSW  Toax  Cirr. — ^Betallers.  wbo  already 
loee  about  $aJ6  billion  from  all  klnda  of  In- 
ternal and  aztamal  tbafta  and  shrinkages, 
now  have  another  problem:  tbe  rlalng  nimi- 
ber  of  cargo  dlsappeeraneei. 

Tbe  condition  Is  so  rampant  tbat  It  Is 
adding  to  markon  aU  the  way  down  tbe  line 
tram,  mill  to  retailer  and  consumer.  And 
where  Is  this  "hot"  merebandlae  going?  It  is 
being  funnelled  through  "legitimate"  chan- 
nala  sucb  aa  manufacturing.  retaU.  and 
wholeaale  companlea  now  oontroUed  by  rack- 
eteers. In  many  oaaes.  It  shows  up  In  tbe 
odd-lot  and  fire  sale  and  eloae-out  markets 
where  tba  original  dlqtoaltlon  ot  tbe  goods 
is  very  difficult  for  even  tbe  most  vigilant 
potential  buyer  to  traek  down. 

Tba  rlalng  curve  of  merohandiae  thefts  has 
become  ao  great  tbat  thoe  is  no  indication 
that  (at  leaat  In  tbe  abort  range)  It  wlU  do 
anything  but  go  higher  aUU.  It  la  a  Uckllsb 
taetor  that  retailers  will  be  facing  more  and 
mora  In  their  buying  and  selling  facOitlea. 

In  tbe  paat  year,  over  a  bUllon  dollars 
worth  of  merebandlae  was  stolen  In  transport 
from  trucks,  Sb^ia,  rallroada,  and  alrporta. 
Ttuoka  have  been  bit  bardast.  aoeordlng  to 
"VS.  News  and  Worid  Baport."  wltb  oargo 
loasaa  Climbing  from  8378,000,000  in  1066  to 
an  eatlmated  8994.00b.000  tor  the  year  Just 
ended.  In  New  York  City  alone,  for  tbe  flrat 
11  montba  of  1970,  tbe  PoUoe  Departmenfa 
Sate,  Loft  and  TVuek  Squad  reported  3,184 
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d  troda  aad  oontnta  plus 
tW-VJSfdtB.  (A  hljMk  to  a  lanany  m  vhtdi 
florae  or Hm  tbxmt  at  Sonm  l»  uaid.) 

BM^  m  aoda  «C  ti— ^ibuium  is  tbact. 
pnxX.  UTO  MllfiM  ralo— >  vte  ttitft  fMm 


6  «C 

firooi 
tturoucfe  BntoklyB.  (hptata 
I  oC  tlM  Mmt  Tortc  Ottr  PoUm 
8tft^  Itfft  antf  mbk  BQiawi 
told  Modarn  BataOw  tta*  tb*  gooda  ««ra 
txtaig  ifcjppsd  *^  »  l«rg»  MiijBW  to  • 
tesiMfc  ttoM  Is  anottwf  boroti^L  Zn  tbte 
pactlpnlar  om»,  ttunkB  to  "laald*  lnronn»> 
ttao.'*  auuii  of  tlM  eaifo  ma  reoo>wred  aail 
•owti  xnad*  wtUitii  tbTM  wMks. 

But  most  cmo  ttMCto  raouUii  untolvvd. 
onbart  Hijw.  cioiiwTltMit  tot  ixOMoA  tnuliM 
iint>iw  at  tba  Aaiittoan  Xnaosuies  A«oete- 
tton.  •  poop  Tiiiiwiitmg  ISO  bummnoa 
ocmpanlai^  aattaaataa  that  only  5  par  oaot  at 
tb»  oaiyo  atalan  ^kvn  tradka  la  raeoiatad. 
AlttMogH  naw  Toak  Olt7  Haa  baan  htt  hardaac 
by  oar«o  ttaaft  (alone  with  Boatetx  and  Waah- 
inctoa,  D.O.) .  no  araa  la  InmuuiaL 


Lact  yaar.  a  laiga  dlaoountar  vtth  a  ware- 
houaa  tn  tha  9tr  Waat  waa  taantftrrlDg 
nMrntManflaa  tram  a  watahouaa  to  ftror  atoraa 
via  oamBMrdal  tradBar.  Ifenhaadtoa  pln- 
polntad  for  Baattf  aaOlat  dlaiHipaand  ft«m 
tha  trucks  totha  tune  of  o*«r  flOOAW.  Part 
of  tha  marrtiaiwtlaa  waa  lafear  taue^ated  100 
mllaa  away  tn  a  anaU  flaa  nunlcat.  IIm  otlgl- 
nal  tiekato  war*  aBU  op  tha  atolhaa.  -IHa 

dld&t  hat*  It  In  thna  for  tta  BMtar  aalaa  and 
t«  waa  too  late  to  t*t  laplacaoMoto,**  raiatad 
Unooln  Sonn,  a  aaonrlfey  eooattMant  for  man^ 
maaa  iiuiii  TiamHiiin 

Tnctdenta  au^  aa  this  ona  tnTcflTlnff  ra- 
taflers  ars  tntreciuent  comparad  with  tha 
number  of  inddanti  involving  trnportora  and 
maTnifacturera  who  supply  tha  rataUars. 
Ktther  way  the  retallar  loaaa.  You'd  better 
beUere  cargo  theft  aSaets  the  maaa  merehan- 
dlaar.  If  garmanta  are  atoien  out  of  the  gar- 
ment center  from  manufaoturars.  the  ooet 
of  doing  bustneaa  with  them  goes  up.  Manu- 
facturers bare  to  tack  annmO\ing^  an  to  the 
price.  The  retaUar  then  either  has  to  tack 
something  on  to  hla  prloa  or  work  on  a  lower 
margin."  Lincoln  Zonn  stated. 

Biohard  Ifazwan.  an  exeoutlTa  of  .Asso- 
ciated Dry  Ooods  whloh  rune  IS  departanent 
store  organlaatlona  with  77  unKa.  notea  that 
the  retailer  suffers  when  cargo  dlaappeais 
even  though  It  Is  Insured.  *^e*ve  got  tnsur* 
ance  ooTersge.  of  oouiae.  But  we  also  hare 
escalating  Insurance  pramhuns.  The  coet  of 
doing  bustneaa  la  rising.  And  ttw  retailer  is 
loatng,"  he  said  In  a  telephone  Interview. 

AdcUng  to  the  rise  In  Insurance  rates  is  the 
limited  UabOlty  of  the  atmnea.  (The  limit  la 
17.48  per  pound  In  UMemattonal  tranqxirt 
whether  the  cargo  Is  potatoes  or  diamonds.) 

William  P.  Slrlgnano.  executive  director 
and  general  ooonael  ftjr  the  WaterCrant  Oom- 
mlaalon  of  New  Tork  Harbor,  eummed  vp  the 
problem  when  he  testtted  before  Nevada  Sen- 
ator Alan  BOde's  Select  Committee  on  CtanaU 
Buslneas.  Tlie  Ooomlttee  hss  been  heading 
hearings  on  cargo  theft  and  Is  working  on 
leglalatlon  to  establlah  a  commlealon  on 
cargo  aatety  and  provide  ter  a  centrallaad 
cargo-hMB  reporting  system. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  the  protection  of 
cargo  la  important  to  the  economy  of  the  en- 
tire nation.  T%e  actual  dollar  value  of  loat 
cargo  Is  of  the  laaat  Impartanee.  The  real 
serloua  effeeta  of  earfo  haaea  are  that  mahn- 


faeturlag  aehaduUa  are  not  oMt;  job  lajDOa 
may  ooeur  for  lack  of  raw  matartals;  anaannsl 
markata  are  loat;  custom  revenue  Is  lost;  In- 
surance premlnmB  are  ineraaaed;  and  the 
sUden  goode  are  put  into  oommerce  by  the 
underworld  In  oompetltton  with  legtthnale 
bualneaa.  oCtentlmea  In  competition  with  the 
vary  owners  of  the  stolen  property,"  Slrlg- 
nano told  memben  of  the  Senate  Committee. 

Who  la  doing  tha  staaUngf  The  suae  is 
eeema  to  be  ]uat  ahoot  everyosa  who  ean 
gat  Ua  hands  on  the  cargo.  Thia  Isoludaa  the 
prnfeaalonal  racketeers  aa  wall  aa  amatsor 
thlevee. 

CaiTtaln  Thomaa  Wlasana  ballevea  «aitara  are 
mere  amateurs  Involved  In  trudt  lareenlee 
today  than  ttiere  were  In  the  peat.  "Beoentty, 
we  came  up  with  a  oaae  bivdvlng  •100.000 
worth  of  left  ahoaa.  (Shoea  are  often  shipped 
thla  «ay  to  dlaoonraga  theft.)  Mow.  unlaas 
you  hanpan  to  run  Into  a  group  of  osia-leg- 
ged.  left«ftMted  man.  thla  mamhanrtlae  la  not 
partlcnlarly  markatahla.  We're  alao  fUuUng 
more  oaeea  of  abandoned  cargo  theee  daya. 
This  wouldn't  have  happened  In  the  past 
when  hijackers  were  technldana  and  not  am- 
ateurs," he  conunented.  And  then  there  was 
the  caee  last  year  of  tha  tmek  held  up  at 
gun  point,  na  cargo— 090 AW  worth  of  onlonat 

Ifarlo  T.  MOto,  executive  dteaetor  of  the 
Airport  Security  OounoU.  bellevee  moat  of 
the  air-cargo  thefts  are  "crimes  of  oppor- 
tunity" and  not  orgaplaad.  Tf  yon  leave 
stuff  around  and  dont  watch  It,  antneoce  le 
bound  to  take  It,"  one  of  Koto's  staff  adnsers 
opined. 

"0x9  Council,  now  Uududtng  4S  air  oarrters, 
was  eetabUahad  by  the  aMlnea  thamaalvea 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  rlalng  aJreargo 
thafta.  It  has  been  working  hard  to  remove 
"opportunltlea"  for  ataaUog  by  In^poalng 
tlgfater  eecurl^  regulations  at  the  four  major 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  airports.  This  past 
year,  the  Ooundl  reporte  that  Its  efltete  have 
paid  otf  at  Kennedy  with  a  ao.6  per  oent  re- 
duction In  thefta. 

Still,  things  are  far  from  roay  at  thla  air- 
port where  one  day  last  August  0831,368 
worth  of  dlamnnda  aUnply  dlsan;>eered.  Many 
law  enforcement  offldals  s\ich  as  Buysne  T. 
Bosstdee,  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury 
for  enforcement  and  operatlona,  b^eve  pro- 
fseslonal  mobsters  are  behind  much  of  the 
cargo  crime. 

And  Kennedy  Ahport,  In  tact,  hae  a  rather 
unaavDrJr  lUstory  In  this  rs^MOt.  The  New 
York  State  Commission  of  TniiiatHalli ill's  re- 
port on  racketeer  actlvttlee  In  the  alr-frelght 
mduatry  In  Maioh.  1068,  reads  Uke  a  Perry 
Mason  mystery,  ng  name  rackeiteers.  it  was 
revealed,  were  holding  top  ]obe  In  both  a 
labor  union  and  a  trade  grotq>  iqiwaitlng  oat 
of  Kennedy.  The  whole  grisly  htstory  wae 
related  by  a  reporter,  ftad  Ooa^  In  a  Tlew 
York  Tlmee"  article  last  April  la  enUtled 
"The  Jeokals  at  JJ'JC''  and  updated  laat 
month  by  a  reporter,  Denny  Walsh.  In  an 
arttola  in  Tife  ICagaatna." 

A  problem,  of  courae.  Is  eolleetlng  enough 
evidence  to  bring  known  raeketeera  to  trlaL 
The  problon  is  oompounded  by  the  fast  that 
'Vxganiaed  crime  has  been  able  to  cloak  Itaelf 
wlOi  a  certain  amount  of  legMlmai^,"  polnta 
out  Nathan  BknMlk,  deputy  oammlseioner  of 
the  New  Yort  State  Inveatlgatlon  Oommls- 
Blon. 


Both  organised  crime  and  petty  tblevary 
stin  flourish  at  the  waterftont,  although  oon- 
dltlosu  have  improved  considerably  ainoe 
the  40'8  and  early  SOIs  when  loot  wm  con- 
sidered a  "Mnge  bcneflt"  of  almost  afvary 
waterfront  lob.  The  Waterfront  Oommlsalon 
of  New  Ybn  mtrbor,  which  was  estahllahad 
In  1908  to  crack  down  on  mobetsrs,  reporte 
that  the  advent  of  "oontatnaclaad  oargo" 
(sh^ptttng  in  huge  aaalad  oontalnara)  haa 
proved  a  "mliad  bleeatng*  for  tmportara. 

The  Oommlaalan  In  making  Ite  report  last 


April  to  New  Ybrk  > 
New  Jetaay  aovamor  OahUl  had  this  (to  a^ 
about  ooatalnartaatton:  "WhUa  tt  haa  ~ 
tened  patty  pOf  enca.  It  haa  i 
scale  osganlasd  orlaae  theft  (i 
bold  caivoaa  valued  ■enarally  from  8804)00  to 
8300,000) ....  Tha  larceny  of  a  fmnrtalnar 
unUka  thafte  of  gooda  fiom  a  pier  la  obvl- 
ously  not  the  result  of  Impulse.  Suah  a  major 
theft  requires  planning  and  eooperattan 
among  many  laroenous  Indlvldnsls;  petaoos 
who  can  Mantlfy  tha  contante  of  a  oon- 
talner  and  Ite  fc)oaitton;  panona  who  have 
storage  faoUlttea  to  hide  the  huge  qumttty 
of  cargo:  and  a  tractor  and  tcaUar  to  move 
the  stolen  container.  It  U  obvtoua  that  the 
oontalner  haa  baooma  the  target  of  prof ea- 
slonal  thlevee  with  underworld  <vwitia«^|^yn, 
with  the  ability  and  organlxatlon  to  aaooia 
valuable  information  and  tha  <wa«tiwte  to 
dlatrlbute  and  fence'  atoian  oargo  In  lane 
vol* 


Whttt  klnda  of  oargo  are  most  teo^Hlng  to 
thlieveef  Beady-to-wear  clothing,  probably 
baoauae  M  te  ao  eeay  to  dl^oee  of,  tope  the 
llat  of  moat -atoien  merchandise  from  trucks 
and  airports.  "They  teke  sweatera  from  In- 
land, leather  ooate  fiom  C^Mln:  you  name  It," 
eaM  one  abpocC  eeeurlty  ofllclal. 

On  the  waterftont.  "tobaooo.  Uqoor,  and 
electronic  equipment  are  leadli«  the  hit 
parade."  according  to  Jeiry  Snlllvwi.  csaou- 
ttve  vloe  prealdent  of  the  Seeurtty  Bureau, 
an  organlaatton  made  v^  of  300  Ttiram^ip 
Unee  and  Inauranoe  oompaniea. 

In  many  oaeea.  theft  le  done  to  order,  be- 
llevee OUbert  Meyer  of  the  Amorif^n  inaor. 
ance  Aaaodatlon.  "The  hoodtuma  know  what 
wlU  sea  and  they  go  after  whatever  to  eea- 
eonable.  attraotlva.  and  dtopoaaMe.  Tlkey  deal 
In  theft  every  day  juat  the  way  Maey^  doea 
Ite  buying.  The  bualnees  to  ao  eat  up  tha*  the 
UHef  to  often  a  hired  gunman  who  doee  the 
)ob  and  gete  peld  for  It  wtthont  ever  know- 
ing who  htoed  him."  Meyer  reported. 

In  eaaee  when  cargo  to  recovered,  the  prob- 
lem  of  Idantlfloatlon  to  a  real  one.  Jteeph  K. 
Poeer.  vloe  ohalman  of  the  American  For 
Merobante  fteeoelatlon.  ated  that  he  was 
called  In  by  the  pohoe  one  d«y  to  Mentaiy 
eome  ftas  atoton  from  hto  own  company.  "It 
was  impoaettde.  We  had  ahlppad  the  fan 
raw  and  theee  sklna  had  been  dressed.  Some 
tlmee  an  Identifying  mark  to  put  on  the 
toe*hsr.  but  thto  to  ooetly  and  tlma  ocnaom- 
ing  and  generally  nobody  doee  H."  Ftoaar  said. 

Where  doea  the  ahnoat  81  billion  wvrth 
of  atiden  gooda  wind  up?  The  "^twUlght  i*- 
tellers"  (ae  Seoortty  Ooneultant  Sol  Aster 
oelto  them)  the  eo-caUed  dlsoount  shops,  the 
flea  markete.  the  outdoor  peddlers,  ai«  an 
obvlooa  funntf  for  atoien  merohandlae.  But 
they  cant  Miaocto  huge  amoonte  StotaB 
gooda  eventually  And  theto  way  Into  legltt' 
mate  buataeai.  many  Inauranoa  paopte  and 
tow  enforoement  oOolato  btfleve. 

A  recant  report  cited  by  Oail  McDowell. 
executive  vice  preetdent  of  the  Amartcan  m- 
etltute  of  Mailne  Underwriters,  hefoie  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Small  BuMnaaa  de- 
scribed the  proMem:  "TtM  moat  dtstxirhli^ 
aspect  of  the  large-aoide  thefte  to  the  eiapl- 
doQ  that  much  of  the  loot  movee  thraogh 
riianneto  ot  legitimate  bualneea.'  ItrifeMlimsl 
thtovee  have  estahUehed  eubatantM  foot- 
holds In  many  manufacturing,  distributive. 
and  merchandtoe  Induatrlee."  be  eald. 

A  N.Y.  magaslne  recently  publtohed  the 
oonf eeetone  of  a  maeter  f  ance  who  haa  einee 
retired  to  Owltewland  to  live  on  the  more 
than  81  mlUton  he  accumulated  whUe  "in 
bustoaaa."  Be  related  how  he  i-*iiMiahtt1  him- 
self tn  the  bualneea  with  capital  derived  from 
a  ts  JMM)  stolen  shipment  of  Betey  Wetsy  doUa. 

"OetUng  eetehllehed"  eald  "New  York  Mag- 
ealne,"  "meant  aettlng  \ip  dnpa  m  over  the 
dity;  buUdlng  a  network  of  reUalale  buyers 
who  had  a  good  eye  for  mertiiandtoe:  and 
ohooelng  ealeemen  who  ootdd  uiAoad  the 
stuff  to  legitimate  and  eeml-legltlmate  out- 
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sMuiufaotursra* 

The  maeter  fesiee.  himself,  reraalna  under- 
cover throufbeot  aO  thto  aettvtty.  tmtwMng 
to  reporter.  Micihsel  Peart.  "Ha  aeldom  ooaaee 
to  contaet  with  the  atoian  gooda.  Be  buva 
•verythlng  through  Intermedlailee.  al|^  on- 
seen.  Ontll  It  to  aold.  the  marohandlaa  to  kapt 
in  Mropa*  whMi  the  fenoe  never  goae  near, 
naauy,  cMiar  totennedlartaa  aaU  tha  atuff 
te  aaleBoen.  Jobbers,  or  ratafi  atoraa.  The 
master  fenoe  to  completely  Inanlated.  Only 
Ms  money  to  axpoeed." 

In  the  meantime,  legitimate  dtotrtbutora 
are  naturally  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the 
■o-celled  eloeeont  or  Are  aala.  Aa  Captain 
Klsaane  of  the  New  York  Olty  PoUoe  Depart- 
ment polnta  out.  "K  you  hear  you  oan  gat  a 
lead  of  odd-lot  marohandlse  trcun  a  fire  sale, 
who  to  going  to  oell  and  eee  If  there  eotoally 
aMa  ttnr 


By  Mr.  WXLLZAMB: 
S.  2437.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communl- 
cattoQS  Act  of  1934  to  provtde  for  the 
regulation  of  oommunlty  antenna  ttieri- 
sloD  systems.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

THx  jrAnoKAi.  oomcumrT  amBintA 

TILXViaiOV  ACT  or   ISTl 

Mr.  WILUAMB.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  next  few  days  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  will  preeent  to  the 
Communications  Soboommlttee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  Its  pn^oaed  rules 
for  the  deyd<H7ment  (rf  cable  televlalon. 
a^ilch  \B  alao  widdy  known  aa  community 
antenna  tdevtsion— CATV.  TUs  action 
by  the  FCC  will  certainly  be  most  wel- 
come, aa  there  are  currently  no  guide- 
lines In  existence  to  promote  and  regu- 
late devdopment  of  cable  television  In 
the  piri)lic  interest:  the  FCC  rules  faaTe 
been  eageiiy  awaited  by  many  peoide 
both  within  and  without  the  broadcast 
and  CATV  industries. 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  regardleas  of  what  rules  the 
FCC  imiposes  they  will  be  insuffldoit, 
simply  because  thia  subject  invtdvea  far 
too  broad  a  policy  area  to  be  tfaniat  upon 
the  shoulders  ot  a  regidatory  agency 
without  guidance  from  the  Congress. 
Iherefore.  I  am  introducing  today  the 
National  Community  Antenna  TUevlsian 
Act  of  1971.  a  biU  which  I  beUeve  would 
establlah  a  c<dierent  natiraiwlde  format 
to  i»omote  the  orderiy  growth  of  cable 
television  in  a  manner  constetent  wltti 
the  legitimate  rights  (tf  broadcasters,  and 
the  best  Interests  of  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  cable  television  has 
existed  as  an  industry  for  only  21  years, 
and  at  present  it  serves  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  our  pc^Nilace.  However,  the  enor- 
mous potential  this  tedtinological  devd- 
opment  holds  for  our  education,  infor- 
mation, and  entertainment  industries,  is 
very  clear.  In  my  own  State  the  potential 
benefits  of  CATV  become  i^iparent  when 
one  considers  that  within  the  entire  State 
of  New  Jersey — the  most  densely  popu- 
lated State  in  the  Nation— there  is  not  a 
■togle  VHF  television  station,  and  ttiat 
UHF  te^vislon  broadcasting  is  extremely 
limited  in  both  scope  and  geographic 
eoverage.  llius  New  Jerseyites  must  rely 
largdy  upon  the  good  will  of  broad- 
casters in  adjacent  Slates  for  ooverage 
of  events  In  New  Jersey,  and  I  am  sony 
to  say  that  this  coverage  Is  woefully 
laeUng.  Our  neii^dxiring  State  of  Dela- 


wara  smrers  from  tills  smm  situaitlan, 
<me  to  which  CATV  ean  offer  an  eff eettw 
alternative. 

Currently,  ttievlsion  viewers  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  have  a  very  limited 
choice  of  stations;  fewo:  than  half  of 
the  local  television  ''market"  areas  aro 
sored  by  three  or  more  stations.  How- 
ever, in  4,300  communities,  residents  may 
take  advantage  of  the  diversity  offered 
by  a  calde  system,  which  can  improve 
television  reception  and  expand  the  num- 
ber of  stations  from  which  a  viewer  may 
choose.  Although  most  cable  systems  cur- 
rently offer  between  six  and  12  chann^ 
of  programing,  cable  is  capable  of  pro- 
viding as  many  as  80  ohannela  to  the 
subscriber;  it  can  be  made  into  a  virtual 
electronic  libraiy. 

The  cable  televlalon  industry  was  bom 
in  the  late  1940's,  principally  to  carry 
tdevislon  broadcasts  to  people  in  rural 
areas  beyond  the  range  of  televlal(m 
transmitters,  ^R^iich  wero  then  located 
almost  exdusively  in  lazve  dtlea.  Since 
that  time  the  demand  for  CATV  has 
shifted  to  suburban  anas  where  both 
improved    reception    quality,   and   In- 
creased program  diventty,  are  major 
selling  points.  However,  more  ttian  90 
percent  of  our  population— thoee  people 
^lo  live  in  the  100  leading  tdevision 
maitet  areas    are  currently  denied  the 
opportunity  for  an  but  the  moat  limited 
CATV  service.  This  situation  stems  from 
a  1965  FCC  order  prohlbitinff  cable  sys- 
tems from  importing  broadcasts  from 
other  cities  into  these  top  100  maitet 
areas.  As  a  result,  thov  has  been  little 
eoonomle  incentive  to  develop  caUe  sys- 
tems in  our  most  heavily  populated  urban 
centers,  except  where  over-the-ah>  recei>- 
tlon  Is  a  major  problem,  such  as  in  the 
metropolitan  New  York  area. 

"nie  history  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's involvement  with  this  publio- 
service  industry  has  been  one  of  vaeilla- 
tion  and  rductanee  to  act.  The  FOC  has 
vacillated  between  the  position  that  It 
had  no  authoilty  over  caUe  systems,  to 
one  that  it  has  extensive  regulatory 
Jurisdiction  over  them.  And  In  the  Con- 
gress, although  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee <m  Communications  has  kept  a 
close  watch  on  the  dtuation.  there  has 
been  a  general  rductanoe  fay  Congress  as 
a  whole  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to  estab- 
lish dear,  national  poUcy  for  the  FCC  to 
follow. 

Because  of  the  vacuum  left  by  ftderal 
inaction.  State  and  local  governments 
have  been  forced  to  come  to  grlpa  with 
the  situation  as  best  they  could;  tn  most 
Instances,  their  responses  have  proved, 
at  the  least,  to  be  inadequate.  To  date, 
only  five  State  governments— Connecti- 
cut, Nevada.  Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  and 
Hawail-^iave  taken  Jurisdiction  by  con- 
f erring  public  utility  status  on  CATV 
systems,  m  the  remataiing  States  the  task 
of  regulating  this  growing  industry  has 
faUen  upon  ovetbuidened  local  govern- 
ments, lliey  have  attempted  to  deal  with 
it  simply  by  granting  franchises  for  con- 
structlan  of  cable  systems;  for  the  most 
part  these  franchises  sinmly  grant  per- 
mission to  cross  public  streets  and  al- 
leys, and  involve  very  little  regulation 
oi  the  type  exercised  over  pubUe  utilities. 
TUs  dty-by-dty  franchise  approach  to 


cable  tdevislon  devel(4;>ment  has  been 
speetacnlariy  nnsnoceasfuL  The  faOure 
of  this  ^Tproaoh  in  New  Jersey  Is  dra- 
matically documented  In  a  report  by  the 
Center  for  Analyris  of  PubUo  Issues  In 
Princeton,  which  was  made  public  last 
wtA.  And,  there  have  been  major  scan- 
dals involving  the  awanUng  of  franchises 
in  New  Yoit.  Pennsylvania,  and  Florida. 
Local  and  State  regulation  Is  In  sacb  dis- 
array that  the  Oovenion  of  Kew  Jarssy 
and  New  Y<vk  have  both  recently  signed 
legislation  declaring  moratoriums  on  the 
awarding  of  new  franchises  to  give  thdr 
legislatures  added  time  to  stady  the  prob- 
lem. 

Some  40  years  ago  the  fledgling  broad- 
cast industry  was  developing  in  Just  as 
chaotic  a  manner  as  CATV  is  today.  Con- 
gress responded  with  the  COmmunlea- 
tions  Act  of  1934.  which  charged  the  FCC 
with  overseeing  the  broadcast  industry 
in  order  to  promote  its  devdopment  eon- 
sistrat  with  the  pubUe  Interest.  Hovrever. 
it  was  impossilde  in  19S4  to  antie^te 
the  devdopment  of  CATV,  and  thus  there 
is  no  language  in  the  act  giving  the  FCC 
Jurisdiction  over  this  q)edflc  phase  of 
the  broadcast  indoBtry.  I  bdleve,  Mr. 
Preddent.  it  Is  time  for  Congress  to 
recognize  the  sweeping  tedmdoglcal 
changes  which  have  occurred  within  the 
broadcast  industry  since  1934,  and  to 
reexamine  the  Communications  Act  In 
light  of  these  changes. 

Tlie  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  amend  the  act  to  qieciflcaJly 
grant  the  FCC  Jurlsdietion  over  CATV. 
Furthermore,  it  would  establish  dear  na- 
tional long-range  policy  for  the  FCC  to 
follow  in  exeroising  its  authority.  This 
policy  would  establish  cable  tdevislon  as 
a  public  utility — a  recognised  moncvoly — 
and  would  require  the  estabhshment  of 
a  formula  of  channel  aUoeation  for  com- 
munities Of  differing  siae.  Such  a  for- 
mula must  Indude  providon  for  commer- 
cial and  educational  stations,  local 
expression  through  local  program  origi- 
nation, governmental  acoeas,  general  in- 
formation oommunicaticm  through  pub- 
lic service  programs,  and  possUde  two- 
way  communications.  TUs  listing  Is  by 
no  means  exdudve  of  other  servloes 
which  may  be  available  via  cable  trans- 
misdon  in  the  future. 

Furthermore,  the  biU  provides  for  the 
establishment,  by  the  FCC,  of  standards 
of  equipment  perfcnmance  and  quality 
of  servioe.  the  establishment  of  uniform 
teehnioal  standards  for  possible  into'- 
conneetlan  (tf  cable  systems,  equally  of 
servioe  to  aU  oommunitles  be  thegr  rkli 
or  poor,  and  the  establishment  of  rules 
insuring  fair  tariffs  to  the  consumer  and 
a  fair  rate  of  return  to  the  cable  system 
owner. 

Mr.  Prestdent.  I  beUeve  this  biU  rQ>- 
reeents  a  workatde  and  effective  ap- 
proach to  sdving  a  nationwide  iHoblem 
which  is  sure  to  grow  more  aeute  in  the 
years  ahead.  I  commend  it  to  my  od- 
leaguea,  with  hope  they  will  give  it  f  avor- 
aUe  ocmsideratkai. 

Mr.  Preddoit,  I  ask  permission  for  the 
bm  to  be  printed  at  this  point  In  ttia 
RaooKD. 

There  being  no  obJectl(m.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoaa.  as 
follows: 
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A  wa  to  HiMod  ttm  Oammmncantaam  Aol  of 
IflM  to  prattOe  for  tta*  itgaiatkm.  oC  «am- 
mrmUf  ■w—ina  tilwIrtOQ  iawtona 
B<  tt  guaettd.  t$  the  StmsU  and  Bouat  of 

Repreaentativea    of    the    Vnit«d    Statet    of 

Ameriea  in  Comgrttt  tuttnMuA, 

tmeLtMtavom  om  touot 
Sbctxui  1.  Hm  Ooogzw  daetarcs  tha*  oom- 
munlty  antann*  talaTtataii  ayUuia  pvorlda 
an  naaaTittiil  aarTloe,  and  that  aooaaa  to  a  fall 
off srtof  of  dlfwalBad  tolavialoii  'T''***""'"**Tf  ~ 
tlana  and  aupplauwntal  ttmettaoiem  aaiiluu 
▼u  meh  aytania  la  not  a  Ivaaaj.  but  la  an 
eaaantlal  oondmon  for  ttia  aurnTal  ct  our 
aoeiBt7;  tlMt  ttm  oommuottlaa  will  paid,  or 
be  abl«  to  cupport,  two  auolx  aystaoaa  and 
tbat  a  full  offailat  of  looh  aanlua  mnat  be 
anUozmly  and  nslvanaUy  avallaUa  for  ptA- 
Uc  needs  and  polillc  uae. 

jtMxmuMmr  or  ooMttmnomoita  moi  or 

7  '  I9S4 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  S  of  the  Oorniminlca- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  (47  UAC.  IM)  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  tbereof  the  foDowtng: 

"(gg)  'OoDununlty  antenna  aystem'  mtant 
any  faeUlty  wbleh.  In  wbole  or  In  part. 
lecelvea  directly  or  Indirectly  over  the 
air  and  amplUlaa  or  othcrwlae  mntutimm  the 
signals  transmitting  programs  broadcast  by 
one  or  more  broadcast  statlona  and  distrib- 
utes sucb  signals  by  wire  or  cable  to  sub- 
scribing members  of  tbe  public  wtio  pay  for 
such  sea  lice.". 

(b)  Vmt  I  «t  tttto  nz  at  ttm  Oommnntoa.- 
ttona  Aofe  oC  UM  (47  VAX).  SOI  et  aaq.)  la 
aBMOdad  by  Inswllrn  a*  tha  end  thereof,  the 
foUowlag: 


■xaims" 

m.  TiM  Onmmlaakm  la  authorised, 
aa  the  paUUe  tntanat,  couvwnlanoe  and  na- 
ooailty  raqnlraa.  to  preaorlba  ra^  rules  and 
regnlatlona.  laaoa  aach  aothcrlmttons  and 
ofdns,  and  praaertbe  sooh  oondltlcns  and 
reatrlctloaa  with  re^MOt  to  oommonlty  an- 
.  tateyilon  systems  aa  may  be  : 


"(1)  proTlde  for  maTlnnim  diversity  of 
programming  without  discrimination: 

"(S)  praiml  unfair  mtea  and  diaigaa  for 
tha  swTloa  pcovldad  In  eoastdaratlan  ct  the 
tnvestiuant  In  miTsd; 

" (S)  pcovlda  artwfiiata  sarrloa  to  usimiiiTil- 


Indudlng 
for  edu- 


"(4)  proflda  for  ralatod 
orlgliMtton  oC  programa,  and 
rational  and  goremmental 

"(5)  annpt.  to  the  extant 
wUoh  are  Iftnttad  In 


.SUA 


By  Mir.  TDNNB7  (bf  rBquest) : 
S.  2429.  A  UU  to  amend  the  Dlstilct 
of  Oolumbim  XJbempIoyinent  Oompeosa^ 
tioa  Act  in  order  to  otmlonn  to  Federal 
law,  and  for  other  puipooes.  Refored  to 
tbe  CSommlttee  on  tbe  DIstrlet  of  Odum- 


laBOOLi  or  oounaiA  mnatrsjomatn  com- 

ratSATIOW  ACT  AMBfimxim 

Bfr.  TONNE?.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  recommended  by 
tbe  District  of  Colimd>la  government  en- 
titled, "District  of  Columtate  IMemploy- 
mcnt  Oompeosatkm  Act  Amendmenta." 
Slnee  this  Is  a  part  of  the  Dtetrict  of  Co- 
lumbia government's  legislative  program. 
I  mm  mtrodndng  this  tdU  by  request  In 
order  to  have  It  avallatde  toe  dliffwwlon 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  the  letter  of  transmittal  and 
a  summary  of  amendmoits  to  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Unemsdoyment  Com- 
pensation Act  be  printed  In  the  Raooas. 


There  being  no' objection,  the  letter 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RacoaD,  as  follows: 

Ths  Dsstbict  or  OoLumu. 
WMMmgton.  D.a^  /mm  It,  1971. 
The  Psiainairr. 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaaMmgUm,  D.O. 

DBAS  IfB.  Pbsshjkwt:  The  Ck>mmla8loncr  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  honor  to 
submit  a  draft  blU  "To  amend  the  District 
at  OolumMa  UlumploymMrt  OotDpanaatlon 
Act  In  order  to  conform  to  Federal  Imw,  and 
for  other  purpoaaa".  which  may  be  dted  as 
the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  AsMndmenta". 

The  proposed  btU.  drafted  in  consultation 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  la  dealgned  to  Implement  pro- 
visions cf  the  employment  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1970  (84  Stat.  685)  Which  require 
that  certain  provisions  be  iniduded  In  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws.  In  addi- 
tion, the  draft  bill  Inoorporataa  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Prealdent  In  this 
area. 

Each  substantive  amendment  contained  In 
the  draft  bill  Is  explained  In  the  attached 
"Summary  of  Substantive  Amendmenta  to 
the  District  ot  Columbia  Unemployukent 
Compensation  Act". 

Tbe  Commissioner  urges  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  draft  bill  by  the 
Congress.  He  believes  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion Is  Imperative  in  order  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate compensation  program  for  the  unem- 
ployed In  tbe  District  of  COIumbta. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  haa 
advised  that,  from  the  stant^lnt  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  thsre  la  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legWa- 
tlcm  to  the  Congress. 
Slnoertiy  youn, 

Obaham  W.  Wat*. 
AaaUtant  to  the  Commiaaioner 
(For  Commissioner  Walter  S.  Washington) . 

ScmcAKT  or  SuBsrairnvx  Amzmximzmts  to 
TBI  DisrucT  or  OoLincBU  Ukzkplotxkmt 
Coj(rsH8ATioN  Act 

The  attached  propoeed  "Dlstzlct  of  Co- 
lumbia Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
Amendments  of  1971"  is  designed  to  Imple- 
m«it  provisions  of  the  Eknployment  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1970  (PubUc  Law  91- 
37S).  This  Act  required  that  certain  provi- 
sions be  Included  In  all  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws.  In  addition,  the  draft 
bill  Incccporatea  the  recommendation  ot  the 
President  in  this  area. 

An  explanation  of  each  substantive  amend- 
ment of  the  District  of  Cblund>la  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  pn^wsed  by  the  bill 
and  the  seotloa  of  present  law  to  which  It 
refers  Is  sommailaad  below. 

Section  1(b)(1).  The  Employment  Secu- 
rity Amendmente  of  1970  amended  section 
3306(1)  of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  and  goes  beyond  coverage  of  Individuals 
who  were  employees  under  oonunon  law  rules 
of  master  and  servant.  Accordingly,  the  DIs- 
trlet  law  Is  also  amended  to  cover  as  "em- 
ployment**,  aervleee  of  commission  drivers 
and  ealewmm.  aervlcsa  for  nonproat  (»ga- 
nlxatlona  with  certain  exrtuslons,  sarvloaa  for 
State  hospitals  and  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  services  of  Amecloan  ctUaens 
ea4>loyed  outside  of  the  United  States  by 
American  employers.  5eetloa  f(b)(i)(J^)  is 
amended  by  the  draft  bin  to  cover  certain 
domestic  semoBs  as  requeatsd  by  the  Preet- 
dent  axtd  urged  upon  the  District  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  It  la  patterned  after  the 
law  of  New  Tock  and  la  dealgned  primarily 
to  cover  Individuals  providing  substantial 
domestic  service  and  not  Just  day  workers. 

Section  1(b)(3).  llxe  prupueed  amend- 
ment consists  of  language  oontalned  In  a  res- 
olution unanimously  adopted  by  the  mtsr- 


stato  Oonfmnce  of  BiqtlayBMBt  Security 
Agendas  to  cover  a  looplKile  found  in  all 
State  lawa  and  whMi  heretofore  generally 
haa  been  hanrtHwl  adnlnlstrattwly. 

SsetlflB  1(b)  (7).  Antomatlo  oovei^e  wm 
ba  prorldad  for  organlaatlona  not  taxable 
under  the  Federal  UBemployBMBt  Ita  Act, 
bat  required  to  be  covered  for  owrtHleatlon  of 
a  State  law  by  the  Secretary  of  lAhor. 

Seotton  1(c)  (8) .  Dleiiiiwal  paymante  wen 
emuded  triKa  the  term  "wages",  but  are  now 
Included  aa  wagea  under  the  ITederal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act. 

Seetton  1(d).  Back  pay  U  spedfloaQy  ta- 
eluded  as  earnings  within  the  m^^wiw^  gf 
the  Act  In  aooordanoe  with  a  Stipreme  Court 
declslcn. 

Section  1  (q) .  Inclusion  of  Puerto  Bloo  as 
a  State  Is  mandatory.  The  Virgin  lalanda  are 
also  Included  because  most  States  treat  the 
territory  as  a  Stete  and  It  has  an  on-gotng 
compensation  program. 

Sections  l(w)  and  l(x).  Theae  are  new 
subsections  defining  "institution  of  hlghtr 
education",  and  ''hoq>ltal"  aa  required  by 
the  Federal  law. 

Section  3(c)  (S) .  This  amendment  exdudea 
employer  chaiges  for  beneflte  paid  to  clalnw- 
anu  undergoing  training  and  for  extended 
beneflte  paid  to  exhaustees  of  regular  bene- 
flte. Though  not  mandatory,  the  proposed 
amendment  la  desirable  because  the  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund  Is  soxind.  It  Is  also  un- 
fair to  charge  an  employer  for  beneflte  paM 
to  a  former  employee  who  Is  In  training 
and  not  subject  to  the  availability  provisions 
of  tbe  law. 

Section  3(e)  (3) .  Thla  U  a  desirable  provi- 
sion because  the  number  of  employers  in 
the  District  Is  steadily  nhrinWng  uid  thoee 
In  the  nearby  cotmUes  growing.  It  Is  believed 
likely  tlMt  our  neighboring  Stetes  will  adopt 
such  a  provision  and  the  District  ahotild  be 
competitive. 

SecUon  3(c)(4).  The  proposed  amend- 
mente provide  desirable  changes  of  the  peril 
polnte  at  which  contribution  rates  would  be 
automatically  Increased  for  aU  employer*. 
The  Unnnployment  Trust  Fund  has  been 
steadily  growing  and  now  aoKninte  to  over 
•73,800.000,  but  employer  reserve  ratios  are 
slowly  receding. 

SeoUon  3(c)(8)(A).  When  tbe  taxable 
wage  base  Is  Increaaed  from  13.000  to  94.900. 
em;Aoyer  reaerve  ratios  will  go  down  and. 
consequenftly,  rates  will  go  up.  This  Is  un- 
desirable In  view  of  tbe  slae  of  the  Uneok- 
ployment  Trust  Fund,  and  Is  corrected  by 
reducing  each  step  in  the  rate  teble  by 
tSiree-tenths  of  one  percent. 

Section  3(c)  (11).  It  IMS  been  necessary  to 
carry  aocounte  of  employera  i^o  hava  been 
Inactive  unieae  Information  was  received  that 
the  employer  was  deceaasd  or  out  of  busi- 
ness. These  accounts  are  credited  with  theU 
share  of  Ttuat  Fund  Interest  and  cause  the 
District  Unemployment  Compensation 
Board  considerate  extra  work.  The  pro- 
poeed amendment  would  aboUah  an  em- 
ployer's reaerve  account  after  he  has  been 
inactive   for  three  full   calendar  yean. 

SeoUon  8(e).  The  taxable  wi«e  base  Is 
raised  to  94.300  and  Is  mandatory  under 
Federal  law.  An  artilttlninal  provision  allows 
a  succeeaor  to  count  as  taxable  wage  the 
wages  paid  by  a  predeceesor.  Host  Stotaa 
haive  a  similar  provlelcm. 

Secttcm  3(g) .  BmployerB  with  isolated  em- 
ployment In  the  District  sometimes  report 
such  employment  to  the  Stete  where  thek 
main  office  is  located.  When  It  Is  dlacov- 
ered.  U  U  neoeeeary  to  go  back  for  many 
years  which  Is  burdensome  on  the  Board 
and  the  employer.  In  the  meaatkne,  the 
workers  have  had  full  protection.  It  U  d** 
slrable  to  limit  employer  llabUlrty  to  the  laat 
three  years  when  cootrtbutlons  were  paid 
to  another  State  enxMieouely  bat  tn  good 
faith. 
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Section  8(h).  Ncnproftt 
given  ttM  option  to  pay  oontxlbatlona  or  be 
salf-tDsunca  and  make  paymanta  la  Ueu  of 
oontrihuOona.  This  fuyusad  aineBdmeo.t  Is 
msndatory,  with  tha  srMieptlnn  of  para|n«ti 
3  thereof.  Tha  proiwaed  pazagraph  (8)  au- 
ihorlsee  tha  IBmg  of  a  sursty  hood  or  tfa» 
deposit  of  money  and  thereby  provides  the 
Board  with  safeguarda  to  ensure  that  or- 
ganlzationa  eiartlng  to  beooina  aalf-lnaur- 
en  will  make  the  paymante  rsqulrad. 

Section  8(1).  Thla  new  subsection  gives 
noi^Hofit  organlaatlons  who  tiaot  to  be  self - 
Insurers  and  who  were  already  ooversd.  the 
optton  of  exhausting  their  reserve  balances 
before  making  paymante.  Ihia  la  a  transition 
provision  to  aquidlaa  the  treatmant  of  non- 
proOt  organlaatlons  previously  coveted  and 
thnac  nirwly  nfiTereil 

Seotiona  4(c)  (3) .  4(1) ,  and  4(1) .  These  aeo- 
tlons  aa  preaently  written  are  cumbersome 
because  they  require  action  by  one  or  more 
other  District  agandea  to  cazty  oat  certain 
fonctlona.  Aa  amended,  aectlon  4(o)  (3)  will 
ellndnate  prior  i«iproval  of  tha  Oommlaalona' 
m  waiving  panaltiaa.  The  amendment  of  sao- 
tlon  4(1)  wUl  dlmlnate  the  need  for  audit  by 
the  District  Auditor  prior  to  refunding  over- 
paid contrtbutlons.  As  amended,  section  4(1) 
dtietas  the  need  tor  prior  approval  of  the 
Corporation  Oounael  and  the  District  Auditor 
in  order  to  compromise  an  outstanding  em- 
ployer Indebtedness. 

Seetton  7(c) .  The  minimum  waAly  benaflt 
amount  was  Increaaed  from  $8  to  $14  and  tha 
minimum  quallfytng  wagee  are  coneapond- 
Ingly  Increaaed  by  thla  amendment  from  8180 
to  9300  In  one  quarter  and  from  9376  to  9460 
In  two  or  more  qtiarteri  of  the  base  period. 
At  preeent  only  Missouri,  Canada,  Puerto 
Blco.  and  the  Virgin  Tslanda  have  a  minimum 
weekly  benefit  amount  of  98  or  leaa.  Tb»  In- 
ereaee  to  914  is  bdleved  to  be  mora  rnalletln 
under  current  wage  scales.  The  requallfylng 
provlston  Is  mandatory  under  Fsdaral  law 
and  requlraa  a  claimant  to  have  had  aome 
woik  subsequent  to  a  prior  benefit  year.  Dis- 
ability retirement  penstons  at  preaent  are  not 
deductible  from  beneflte.  Tlie  prc^xieed 
amendment  will  equaUne  treatment  at  an- 
nuities other  than  Social  Security  which  are 
not  deductible. 

Section  7(g) .  The  proposed  subaactloa  (g) 
providee  an  extended  beneflte  program  for  the 
District.  A  Federal-Stete  extended  unen^doy- 
ment  compensation  program  Is  now  manda- 
tory. 

Section  9(f) .  TUa  new  suhsectton  contains 
a  mandatmy  restriction  on  payment  of  buie- 
flto  for  servlcee  rendered  in  an  instructional, 
research,  and  prlndpal  administrative  capac- 
ity in  an  institution  of  hi^^Mr  education 
under  certain  conditions. 

Section  13(e).  This  amendment  provides 
Federal-Stete  cooperation  in  administering 
DIstrtct  law,  and  brings  up-to-date  refer- 
ences to  Federal  law. 

Section  14(a) .  Field  Bxamlnns  have  been 
allowed  a  maximum  travel  allowance  per 
month  of  940  since  1964.  Were  there  no  11ml- 
tetlon,  they  would  average  over  965  per 
month.  The  proposed  amendment  of  this 
section  raises  the  Umltetlon  to  965. 

Section  14(b).  The  propoeed  addition  of 
subsectton  (b)  to  seetton  14  authorlaea  a 
Special  Administrative  Kxpense  Fund.  Forty- 
five  Stetes  have  such  a  fund  for  extraordi- 
nary administratlva  expeneea  Into  which  are 
paid,  generally,  all  Interest  and  penaltlea  col- 
lected from  employers  and  dalmante.  Thoae 
Stetes  have  found  a  ftind  of  this  kind  useful 
for  purchasing  equipment  or  paying  for 
travel  for  which  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  or  will  not  provide  funds.  The  fund 
Is  also  used  as  a  revolving  f\ind  when  the 
Federal  Qovemment  is  late  In  supplying  ad- 
ministrative funds. 

Section  16(c).  The  per  diem  allowance  for 
Board  members  haa  remained  at  93S  since 
1064.  It  would  be  inereaaad  by  tha  propoeed 


amendment  to  960.  The  Board  has  been  taoad 
with  an  increasing  number  of  oonteatad 
hearings,  some  at  which  reqiilre  the  study 
of  tzanscripte  of  several  himdred  pages. 

SecUon  16.  This  section  Is  anwmrted  pri- 
marily to  comply  with  a  Federal  dlreeUve 
requiring  the  Board  to  participate  In  com- 
bined wage  arrangemante  with  othw  States 
and  Federal  agendea. 

Propoeed  amendmente  of  aecttons  of  the 
District's  Act  not  q;>eclfleally  dlsc\issed  above 
are  made  to  conform  to  Federal  requlre- 
mente.  to  make  editorial  diangea.  aiMl  to  re- 
destgnate  various  auh-parte  of  the  present 
stotute  for  reasons  of  clarity  and  accuracy. 


ByMr.ORAVEL: 

S.  2430.  A  bill  to  estaUlsh  a  Commit- 
tee on  Adversary  Ihqulry  to  reconcile 
oontradlotory  risk-estimates  reganUng 
the  dvlllan  nuclear  power  program.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Eluergy. 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  propose  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
funding  nuclear  safety  InguhT. 


WHAT  THte  anx  1 
lUs  Mil  would  auttx»lae  $1,500,000  to 
the  AEC  for  conducting  a  l-jrear  inquiry 
and  a  series  of  puMio  adentlflc  discus- 
sions about  nuclear  safety  durtaig  1972. 

WHT  AMOTBBl  nfOUIET? 

There  Is  a  controversy  raging  in  this 
country  about  the  present  and  future 
hazard  to  life  from  nuclear  powerplants 
and  their  radioactive  wastes.  It  is  be- 
wildering to  hear  fmn  some  experts  that 
the  radiation  risk  fnm  nuclear  elecMc- 
ity  is  leas  than  from  a  luminous  wilst 
watch  or  from  leaning  against  a  granite 
wall,  while  other  experts  warn  that  nu- 
clear power  could  become  man's  ulti- 
mate nii^tmare. 

Why  do  equally  qualified  experts  reach 
different  ooncJustons?  When  experts  dis- 
agree, which  ones  shall  we  believe? 

lliese  questions  arise  not  only  with 
nuclear  safety,  but  with  pestlddes.  ciga- 
rette smoking,  ttie  8BT.  tiie  ABBC.  and 
many  other  questicMis  on  which  public 
policies  have  to  be  made  and  the  eco- 
nomic stakes  of  which  are  enormous. 

Oongressional  h»iarifig«  usually  fall  to 
cope  suooeasfidly  with  such  controver- 
sies, because  the  hearing  format  does  not 
require  the  experts  to  confront  each 
other  or  to  daitfy  the  reasons  for  their 
disagreement,  and  Memben  of  Con- 
gress do  not  have  Ma  sdentiflc  training 
to  ask  all  the  important  questions. 

Expert  committees  are  also  often  han- 
dicapped by  deficiencies.  They  operate 
behind  closed  doors  which  exclude  the 
public  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  scientific 
community.  Where  the  conflicts  of  In- 
terest may  be  present,  their  findings  lose 
credibility. 

PS0P08XD  soLunoir 

Under  this  bill,  a  new  kind  of  public 
forum  for  scientific  testimony  wHl  be 
provided  in  which  leading  nuclear  pro- 
ponents and  critics  will  meet  to  discuss 
three  questions: 

nrst.  What  kind  of  accidents  can  hap- 
pen In  the  containment  of  radioactive 
fuels  and  fission  products? 

Second.  How  llkdy  are  these  accidents, 
assuming  1,000  nuclear  powerplants  in 
operation,  as  projected  by  the  jrear  2000? 

Third.  What  are  the  possiUe  biological 


conaequmces  of  these  aoddents  and  the 
concomitant  nuclear  poUutton? 

When  sdentlsta  reach  contradictory 
ctmclusions,  there  are  reasons  for  the 
disagreement.  These  reasons  need  to  be 
identified,  and  that  usually  zeqidres: 

First  Mentlflcatlon  of  the  prime  data 
which  each  is  oocsidertng  and  not  ood- 
fddering. 

BtcaoA.  ZdentlflcaticHi  of  the  statistical 
and  experimental  methods  used  by  each. 

Third.  Identifleatton  of  the  un^oken 
scientific  premises,  public  health  pria- 
ciples,  and  personal  values  underlying 
each  expert  opinion. 

A  panel  of  qualified  scientists  could  de- 
termine this  Information  as  it  relates  to 
nuclear  safety  by  questioning  the  sden- 
tlste  who  disagree,  and  by  listening  as  the 
disagreeing  scientists  question  each 
other.  That  kind  of  discussion  would  un. 
ravd  the  confusion  generated  by  solo 
addresses,  accusations,  and  testimonies 
which  have  not  been  subject  before  to 
critical  scrutiny  or  even  to  comparison. 

Therefore,  this  bill  directs  the  AEC  to 
arrange  that  kind  of  public,  sdentiflc 
discussion,  and  to  estaUish  a  Committee 
for  Adversary  Inquiry  within  the  AEC 
during  the  calendar  year  1972. 


AIH3ITIONAL       008PONSOR8        OP 
BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESOLXmONS 

a.  aa* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pbll.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hathklo)  was 
added  as  a  coQMxnsor  of  S.  659,  the  Edu- 
cation Amendeds  of  1971. 

S.  TIT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Pennajlvania  (Mr.  Soott) 
was  added  as  a  coig>onaor  of  8.  717.  a  bin 
to  establish  the  Hdls  Canyon-Snake  Na- 
tional River  in  the  States  of  Idaho.  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington 
s.  i4oa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskib.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mt.  Baocnot) 
was  added  as  a  coeponaor  of  8.  1406,  a 
biH  to  amoid  tbe  Ihtemal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  so  as  to  permit  certain  tax- 
exempt  organizations  to  engage  In  com- 
mmilcatlons  with  legislative  bodiea. 
B.  laas 

At  the  requeet  of  Mr.  Msonisov,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dwniwina) , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ibovtb), 
the  Senator  frmn  Kaonui  (Mr.  Dou). 
the  Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fbbct 
and  Mr.  Sxsvoraoa),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Coans),  tiie  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bolb).  the  ilenator 
from  Nortti  Dakota  (Mr.  Buamcx).  tbe 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pagxwood), 
the  Senators  from  Utah  (Mr.  Baaaaii 
and  Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  JacKsov).  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyomtng  (Mr.  IfoOn)  were  added 
as  oaspoDaan  of  S.  1882.  the  Ihterrtale 
TazattanAct 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Foira.  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hoixiiras)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mobob) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1899,  a  Mil 
to  permit  visitors  from  designatwl  coun- 
tries to  enter  the  xmited  States  for  a  pe- 
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liod  of  up  to  M  days  vitiuMk  '■'^trtinlnff 
ftTisitan  ' 


August  ^,  1971 


At  (he  request  of  Mr.  Biock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  <llr.  lloii>  was  added 
u  a  coepooaor  of  &  lOM.  a  lifll  to  eetab- 
lleh  a  Natlalial  Eaeiteaey  Wage-Price 
StabUlsatioii  Board  to  furomate  fM  en- 
courace  price  and  wage  ^j^^i^trmtm  oon- 
alstent  with  the  poldlc  Intereet  and  con- 
trol Inflation. 


of  thellacsof  eaeh  of  the  60  States  at 
the  base  of  the  Washlncton  MsmaauOt. 
ntxm  JOXMT  nw».Tmoir  Tt 


At  tiia  reoaeet  of  Ifr.  Habixb.  the  Bta- 
atar  from  Akwka  (lir.  GhuvB.) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  llInneBota  (Mr.  Httxphut), 
and  the  Senator  from  Coonectleut  (Mr. 
RiBxoorF)  were  added  as  oooonsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Besolutton  79,  Hat  equal 
rlfldlitsamendDaent. 


Mr.  OOOFBK,  for  M^.  Dou,  sohmlt- 
ted  ammdments  Intended  to  be  pzo. 
posed  to  the  bin  (8.  2393).  supm. 


MtSM  JOINT 


la* 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Town,  ttie  Sen- 
ator tnm  TTtah  (Ur.  BsmRn).  the  Sen- 
at<ur  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Baooc).  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coom 
and  M^.  Cook)  .  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dou),  the  Senator  ft«n  South 
Candlna  (Mr.  Hoixziras),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Iwoirra) ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Senator  from 
nunois  (Mr.  PatCT),  the  Senator  from 
Ataidca  (Mr.  SRVsiis).theSenat<»'from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Tauudok),  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  (iit.  TauaMuwa). 
the  Senator  from  l9orth  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  the  SenaKv  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  MoOovnx) ,  the  Senator  from 
Itenessee  (Mr.  Bakbb)  .  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  HAHsn),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Maxrias)  were 
added  ae  cosponsors  of  S.  3304,  the  vet- 
erans' allied  health  pftdtati^ffaa  training 
assistance  program.  '■'■■'  '"-■'■' 
u.  nti 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MAonisoir.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  (Mr.  Wn,- 
LXAMB)  was  added  as  a  caownsor  to 
8.  2331,  the  Emergency  Utemployment 
Compensation  Act 

s.  tars 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BAxn,  the  Soia- 
tor  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bbock)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3378,  a  bill 
to  provide  accelerated  assistance  for  eco- 
nomic emergency  areas. 

■.   tSM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Town,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ttamessee  (Mr.  Bakze),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cums) ,  the 
Senates*  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stbvuis)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Yonifo)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
8.  3332.  a  bill  to  provide  free  military 
postage  for  personnti  serving  in  desig- 
nated hardship  or  isolated  duty  staUons. 
s.  tsao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HinKX.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  and  ttxe 
Senator  from  xmnois  (Mr.  SxBvsmoir) 
woe  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 38M,  a  bm 
to  amend  the  act  of  November  6.  1966 
(80  Stat.  1309)  providing  for  fbe  estab- 
Bdilng  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  NlOlonal 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    MM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baocx,  the  Sen- 
atmr  from  Trmnessee  (Mr.  Bsna)  was 
added  as  a  ooqxnsor  of  S.  2394.  a  bin  to 
estabHah  an  improved  intsnaattonal  eoo- 
ZKxnlc  p<dley  structure  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  puzposes. 

■SNATK  JOIHT  ■■■Ol.UIIOIf  at 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gtiprnr.  the  Sen- 
ator from  ^egon  (Mr.  Baxfislb)  was 
added  as  a  ooBponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  62.  ivovldlng  for  the  di^day 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Town,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baus),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkl- 
uur) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
hmd  (Mr.  Pastms)  were  added  as  eo- 
sponsMv  of  Senate  Joint  Reecdutkm  135, 
providing  for  National  Law  Brforcement 
OfBoersDay. 


FEDEEIAL  BLBCTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 

OP  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMnmaBiT  xo.  sai 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
thetaWe.) 

Mr.  BELUfON  sulHnitted  an  amnd- 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  308.  propoeed  to  the  bin 
(S.  382)  to  promote  fair  practices  In  the 
conduct  of  deotlon  «^"«r^lgnit  for  VM- 
eral  poUtlcal  offloes.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ire.  aaa 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP    A 
(XWCrURRENT  RESOLUTION 


BMXATm  ooNtuusHT  ntaoLonoiT  aa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bioca:.  the  Sen- 
ator  from  New  Hao^jshlre  (Mr.  Mc- 
Unrn),  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHwsuunt)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 33  regarding  the  persecution  of 
Jews  and  other  minorities  in  Russia. 


MIUTARY      CONBTRUCnON       AU- 
THORIZATICmS,  1973-^AMENDMENT 

AlfXlfSUIlT  HO.  aT* 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GURNEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bin  (HJt.  9844)  to  authorise  cer- 
tain constmetian  at  militaiy  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 


ECONOMIC  DISASTER  AREA  RELIEP 

ACT  OP  1971— AMEND!iOa4TS 

AMKirDifZNTB  Mos.  aao  Am  saa 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  propoeed  by  him  to 
the  bin  (8.  2398)  to  amend  the  Natural 
Disaster  Rdief  Act  of  1970. 

AUKMsiizms  Moa.  aav  Ain>  aaa 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  .BAKER  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mw^  to 
the bm  (8. 2393). supra. 

Aiamtatn  ko.  aaa 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

_Mr.  (X>OPER,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
BocKLBT,  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  propoeed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  bin  (8. 3393).  supra. 

AMMKtatMKr  HO.  aao 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  pnwosed  by  Mw«  to 
the  bin  (S.  3393),  n«>i«. 

AMXHOMKHT  HOC   aai   AHD  a** 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
thetahtoL) 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  an  «n>nHf».^^ 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  iOt,  proposed  to  the  bin 
(8. 383).  supra. 


HO.  aaa 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
thetaUe.) 

Mr.  HART  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  308,  proposed  to  the  bm 
(8. 383).  supra. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1971— 
AMENDMENT 

AMKHDioDrr  HO.  aa4 

(Ordered  to  be  ixinted  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOBONICK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  propoeed  by  Mtn  to 
the  bffl  (S.  6S9)  to  amend  the  mgba 
Education  Act  of  198S.  the  Vocati<Hial 
Educational  Act  of  1983.  and  related  Acts, 
and  for  other  purpoees. 

uamatxmr  mo.  »«a 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  RIBICOPP  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bffl  (8. 659) ,  supra.  '*«*"•« 

AamfDMBrr  ho.  aw 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PELL,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Gurvnr. 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bffl  (8. 
659) ,  supra. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING  ON 
DIVERflDEPICATION  OP  DEPBNSB 
CORPORATTONB 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pivaident,  I  wish 
to  anrowmce  that  tiie  Subcommittee  on 
Production  and  StabiUaatlon  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ranking.  Housing,  and  Uitian 
Alfairs  wffl  hold  hearings  on  August  10. 
1971,  in  Los  Angdee  on  ttie  pcoUems 
rda^g  to  the  diversiflaation  of  defense 
ooiporations  into  nonmlUtazy  produc- 
tion. These  hearings  wffl  begin  at  9  aon. 
on  August  10, 1971,  In  room  10330  of  Uie 
Federal  BuUdlng  located  at  11000  WU- 
shlre  Boulevard,  Los  Angdes,  OaUf . 


August  i,  1971 


OQN^tSSSIONAL  REOCMID— SENATE 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  OPBT  HBAR- 
INGS  BY  8UBCOMMITTEB  ON 
PARKS  AND  RBCRSATK^ 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  for  the  mformatlon  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  ptddie  that  open  H««*i^"g^ 
have  been  scbednled  by  the  Suboom- 
mlttee  on  Psifcs  and  Beoraation  on  the 
following: 

■armcan  ta,  xtri 

S.  1977— Hatixkld— To  estabUsh  the 
Oregon  Dunes  NWdonal  Recreation  Area 
In  tile  State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purpoees. 

Hearing  in  rocMn  1114.  New  Senate 
Ofltoe  BuUdlng,  10  ajn. 

svRKBHi  It  urn  IT,  lari 

S.  717— Pacxwood— To  establish  the 
Bells  Oanyon-Snake  National  River  in 
the  States  of  Idaho.  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purposes. 

Hearing  in  room  3110.  New  Senate 
Office  BuUdlng,  10 1 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  PARM  CKEDTT  ACT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
followed  the  progress  of  8.  1483,  the 
Farm  CTredit  Act  of  1971,  with  great  in- 
terest as  I  have  over  many  years  woriced 
on  aU  legislation  affecting  tills  great  farm 
credit  ajralem. 

The  bffl  recently  passed  by  the  Senate 
complete  rewrites  aU  existing  farm 
credit  laws  as  they  relate  to  the  Federal 
Land  Banks,  Federal  Intermediate  Cred- 
it Banlcs,  Production  Oedit  Associa- 
tions, and  Banks  for  Cotveratives.  This 
recodification  wffl  surtiy  make  fen-  easier 
administration  of  theee  laws.  As  I  imder- 
Btand  this  bffl.  it  doee  not  change  the 
existing  structure  of  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tem or  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
the  independent  agency  charged  with 
the  supervision,  regulation,  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  system.  This  is  good,  for 
these  aspects  of  the  system  have  worked 
veU. 

It  does,  however,  provide  additional 
flexibfflty  in  the  mi^^tng  of  loans,  com- 
mitments, participations,  stock  issuance, 
and  other  financing.  Theee  provisions 
wffl  make  it  possible  for  the  syston  to 
respond  more  effectively  to  the  rfiAngiT^g 
credit  needs  of  farmers  and  to  serve  a 
larger  segment  of  rural  America. 

There  Is  no  question  that  f^umers 
need  increasing  amounts  of  credit.  To  in- 
crease their  efOdency  and  to  oCbet  the 
eost-price  squeeze  with  which  they  have 
been  faced,  farmers  have  been  required 
to  turn  to  larger  and  more  expensive 
equipment  and  machinery  and  to  in- 
crease their  land  holdings.  Both  of  these 
require  additional  capital 

Investmsot  In  farm  machlnety  and 
equipment  has  increased  about  54  per- 
cent in  the  last  10  years  and  now 
•mounts  to  $34  bllUan.  The  slae  of  f anns 
in  this  country  now  averages  389  acres, 
up  by  almost  one-third  In  the  past  dec- 
ade. Fann  real  estate  values  have  in- 
oreased  by  60  percent  and  now  total 
1309  fallUon.  On  a  per-acre  basis,  values 
bave  risen  by  two-thixds  and  now  aver- 


age $198.  And  farmers  now  use  man 
petroleum  prtxluotB.  «**«n<^%  fertQl>> 
tn,  and  other  purohased  off-faim  inputs 
than  ever  before. 

The  point  is  that  fumcn  not  only 
need  credit  in  ever-increastng  ^*n/»^«^ 
but  they  need  the  aervioes  of  custom  op- 
erators, cooperatives,  and  financial  serv- 
ices related  to  their  farm  operations, 
a  1483  providee^  In  part,  for  these  im- 
portant items. 

Of  oourse,  oredit  is  not  the  answer  to 
aU  the  problems  of  fannen.  But  wisdy 
used.  It  is  an  important  input  Without 
it,  fiumers'  problesos  would  be  multl- 
Idied. 

The  cooperative  farm  credit  system 
has  done  an  outstanding  Job  in  providing 
Louisiana  farmers  and  their  coopera- 
tives with  d^MndaUe  credit  «t  reason- 
able ratesi  Tbe  Farm  Credit  Act  pro- 
vides changes  so  that  the  qrstem'S  reo- 
ord  of  servioe  can  be  continued  and 
improved  upon. 

Recognizing  the  wide  interest  in  tills 
measure  among  the  people  of  agricul- 
ture, I  hope  the  House  can  now  approve 
the  Fsim  Credit  Act  as  soon  as  immrfbln 


HIGH  SEAS  FISHING  OPERATIONB 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  high  seas 
fishing  operations,  prindpaUy  by  the 
Danes,  pose  a  serious  threat  to  conserva- 
tion of  stocks  of  Atlantic  salmon  of  N(vth 
American  origin. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  leading  scien- 
tists and  conservationists,  the  Atlantic 
salmon  could  be  overexploited  to  exhaus- 
tion. Thus,  this  valuable  fish  oould  be- 
come Just  another  "aoo  spedmen."  like 
some  of  the  spedes  of  whales. 

In  1966,  the  Danes  moved  in  on  a  newly 
discovered  major  feeding  grounds  In  the 
Davis  Strait  off  West  Greenland.  Each 
year,  they  steely  fwralated  nettings,  so 
that  by  1970  th^  were  taking  an  esti- 
mated 400,000  salmon. 

The  prlncttial  salmon-produdng  coun- 
tries, the  Uhited  States.  Canada,  the 
Uhited  Kingdom,  and  others  have  re- 
peatedly protested  this  ruthless  plunder, 
in  the  proper  international  organisations, 
and  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Jn  the  high  seas  feeding  areas,  salmon 
stocks  are  inextricably  intermingled. 
They  come  from  dUferent  q^awning 
streams,  dUTerent  river  systems,  differ- 
ent nations,  different  hemispheres.  No 
man.  and  no  type  of  fishing  gear  yet 
known  to  man,  no  method  of  control,  can 
separate  them.  TUs  means  that  high  seas 
fishing  takes  indiscriminately  from  aU 
river  runs,  including  p^rht^Mi  the  very 
river  runs  needing  particular  protection. 
As  a  result,  there  is  absolutely  no  rational 
or  effective  means  of  conserving  basle 
stocks  or  Insuring  adequate  escapements 
forqiawnlng. 

Proper  management  techniques  re- 
quire that  harvesting  of  salmon  take 
place  only  instun^  at  the  mouths  of 
streams  or  in  the  streams  themselves. 
&i  this  way  adequate  stocks  can  be  main- 
tained for  each  particular  zlver  run.  nils 
is  known  to  be  the  basic  position  held  by 
the  United  States  and  other  govern- 


ments, by  i«Mlng  world  Mirfrrgtrts.  ooo- 
servatlonlstB.  and  oommercial  and  sport 


Itiere  are  other  impcntant  reasons  for 
supporting  a  total  ban  on  this  hlA  seas 
fishing.  The  costal  States,  inwlwdlng  the 
lAitted  States,  have  substantial  Invest- 
ments in  propagating  and  ""'"«g*^g  the 
Atlantic  salmon.  Tlie  United  States  has 
qwnt.  and  plans  to  spend.  mflUn^ff  of 
dollars  to  restore  runs  to  the  formerly 
great  salmon  rivers  of  New  England. 
Piahways  and  hatcheries  are  on  the 
drawing  boards.  And  at  least  one  collat- 
eral reason  for  poUution  abatemmt  is 
to  be  able  to  support  returning  salmon 
migrations  which  wffl  provide  spwci  and 
food  for  future  generaticms. 

Severe  dq>letion  of  worldwide  stocks 
would  cause  loss  of  Uvdlhood  to  tens  of 
thousands  <^  commercial  fishermen  aU 
around  the  North  Atlantic  shores.  R 
would  bring  an  end  to  qwrt  fishing  for 
Atlantic  salmon. 

■me  only  international  body  set  up  to 
woilc  toward  conservation  measures  in 
this  feeding  area  Is  the  International 
Commission  for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries— rcaVAP— but  this  Commission 
lacks  the  authority  to  control  dissenters. 
For  3  consecutive  years,  against  tiie 
weight  of  worid  opinion,  Denmark  has 
refused  to  cease  hi«^  seas  operatkms. 
There  is  no  existing  law  of  the  sea  that 
can  stop  her. 

The  1970  ICNAF  meeting  approved  a 
compromise  which  would  permit  a  total 
high  seas  take  of  1.300  metiic  tons,  some 

3  mimnn  pounds  of  «^mn«| 

The  recent  1971  meeting  voted  to  ex- 
tend this  1970  amendment  to  1971  and 
1972;  covolng  the  3  flshhig  years  1973 
and  1973.  TUs  means  that  this  fishny 
can  exploit  up  to  a  total  of  as  many  as 
1,300  metric  tons  during  each  of  these 
fishing  years.  It  also  means  that  ICNAF 
probably  wffl  not  consider  ti>n«toy  or 
reducing  this  heedless  overfishing  until 
its  meeting  tai  1974.  Sudi  a  3-year  dday 
is  unwarranted.  Because  the  Atlantic 
salmon  has  a  6-to-7-year  life  cycle,  the 
final  result  of  this  plunder  of  stocks  of 
matm«  satanon  wffl  not  be  known  untfl 
about  1980.  Tlie  fish  could  be  gone  by 
then,  and  what  few  salmon  that  migtA 
be  1^  would  no  longer  be  of  any  prac- 
tical use  to  man,  for  no  one  wffl  chooee 
to  fish  for  the  meager  harvest 

There  have  been  other  efforts  to  save 
this  fish  from  possible  exhaustion  as  a 
valuable  commercial  or  spori  fish,  but 
they  too  have  failed. 

Separate  direct  negotiations  with  Den- 
vaaA  by  top-ranking  government  "W*****!" 
of  the  salmon-producing  countries, 
throu^  proper  diidcmatic  r^msmaum 
have  produced  no  result  For  instance.  In 

1970,  Prime  Minister  WUson  of  Great 
Britain  amealed  directty  and  rmant^r»^ 
funy  to  the  Danish  Prime  Minister. 

Approaches  by  conservation  organin- 
tions  and  private  individuals  have  failed. 
Tlie  Committee  on  the  Atlantic  Salmon 
Emergency— CASE— undertook  in  April 

1971,  a  special  mission  to  Copenhagen  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  the  Fisheries 
Bflntster  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  rising  tide  of  public  in- 
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rtlgrwtlon  In  the  Dtaltad  8Utes.  Tbt/bt 
niBHi^ts  bM  prodBoed  DO  action. 

I  beUew.  thetefon.  tttat  tlite  mattor 
aboifld  be  glvai  nrgnt  aUaatkn  by  Mch 
of  tbe  MJmcoH^rodoelnc  ooantrta.  Di- 
rect negoOatUm  with  Denmaric  dftonld 
be  mswed  vltb  ylgor.  or  intttatad.  tf  not 
prevfcMily  attemDted. 

I  sugteBt,  also,  that  coodderatloD  be 
given  to  the  poislUIltsr  of  new  multi- 
lateral agreements,  pertmx  even  a 
Northwest  Atlantic  Salmon  Treaty, 
drawing  on  the  ezpertence  with  the  North 
Padfle  VIsherleB  Convention,  "nw  basic 
pattern  of  wqrtoitatlon  Is  much  the  same 
In  tiie  two  areas,  wtth  aggressive  nations 
eonring  overseas  to  flah  off  thediores<tf 
the  coastal  states  <tf  origin  of  ttie  flsh. 

I  hope  that  during  tbe  coming  months 
our  own  Govenmient  wlU  explore  every 
avenue  of  approach  that  could  persuade 
the  Danes  to  adopt  a  reasonable  salmon 
fisheries  policy  recognised  by  salmon- 
producing  countries  as  necessary  to  the 
restoration  of  badly  depleted  worldwide 
stocks. 


BARNET  NOVER  HONORED  BY 
COLORADO  SOCIET7 

ICr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday Oie  Colorado  Society  was  ideased 
to  honor  an  eminent  and  reqwcted 
Journalist,  Mr.  Bamet  Nover.  unta  re- 
cently and  for  23  years  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Denver  Post. 
Mr.  Nbver  began  his  JoumaUstte  career 
with  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  ftdlowtng 
his  graduatlfm  from  CMnell  University, 
where  he  secured  both  his  bachdor^  and 
master's  degrees,  and  where  he  w(m 
hcmors  in  history  and  a  Phi  Beta  Ki«pa 
key. 

On  the  News.  Mr.  Nover  served  first 
as  a  reporter  and  subsequently  as  asso- 
ciate editor  and  foreign  affairs  colum- 
nist. While  with  that  newspivjer  and  as 
a  result  of  articles  he  sent  fnHn  Japan 
and  China  on  a  long  assignment  in  the 
Par  East,  Mr.  Nover  won  iMaantolt 
mention  for  the  Pulltser  prise.  During 
most  of  his  years  with  the  Buffalo  News, 
Mr.  Nover  also  was  associated  with  the 
Uhlverstty  of  Buffalo  as  a  professorial 
lecturer  on  modem  European  history, 
international  relations,  and  Far  Eastern 
affairs. 

In  1936,  at  the  personal  Invitation  of 
ttie  late  Eugene  Meyer,  ptdtUsher  of  the 
WasUngton  Post.  Mr.  Nbver  Joined  that 
paper  as  associate  editor  and  columnist, 
serving.  In  the  words  (tf  the  Post's  man- 
agement, as  "The  Post's  own  expert  on 
foreign  affairs."  ffis  column  appeared  In 
new«papers  across  the  ooontry. 

Partpg  World  War  n.  as  a  personal 
(xmtributlan  to  the  war  Bttori,  for  whldi 
he  tamed  down  any  <*"*"«^ftT  oompensa- 
tlon,  Mr.  Nover  wrote  weAly  articles  for 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  which 
were  sent  by  shortwave  to  enemy  and 
neutral  nations  and  were  broadcast  in 
35  languages.  These  articles  also  were 
dlMzlbated  to  more  than  600  aewqMtpers 
around  the  world. 

In  1948,  Mr.  Nover  Joined  the  Denver 
Post  as  cfaltf  of  Its  newly  created  Wash- 
ington Bureau.  The  high  esteem  in  which 
Mr.  Nover  is  held  by  his  colleagues  and 


by  Oovemaent  offlcials  Is  evid«ioed  by 
tbe  fact  that  at  a  reoepMon  gtrsn  by 
Pataner  Hoyt.  then  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Poet,  for  his  new  bureau  chief, 
the  guests  included  52  SenatMs.  sevoi 
menliMrs  of  tiie  UA.  Supreme  Cbort. 
seven  CaUnet  meurtwis.  and  many  per- 
sons from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
other  high  governmental  offldals,  and 
bureau  ehlsA  of  leading  newepapers. 

As  part  of  his  duties  with  tbe  Denver 
Post,  Mr.  Nover  covered  with  dlUgenoe 
and  unusual  perception  all  major  na- 
tional political  conventions  from  1948 
through  1968,  and  the  subaequent  preei- 
dential  campaigns.  He  travded  with 
Harry  Truman  on  the  now  legendary 
"whistle  OooT  campaign  in  1948,  and 
was  sufficiently  Impressed  not  to  Join  the 
overwhelming  majmity  of  his  colleagues 
in  assuming  the  certain  defeat  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  by  Governor  Dewey. 

Earlier,  BCr.  Nbver  received  what  Time 
magaalne  described  as  a  dream  assign- 
ment: namely,  the  first  exclusive  Into-- 
vlew  with  President  Truman,  at  which 
be  revealed  for  the  first  time  that  Mr. 
Truman  had  invited  Joeeipta  Stalin  to 
come  to  the  United  Stotes  on  the  battle- 
ship MisMuri  to  make  an  addreee  at  a 
Missouri  university,  as  WinsUm  Chui^- 
111  had  done.  Stalin,  as  history  knows, 
declined. 

Mr.  Nover  also  was  the  first  to  reveal 
the  fact,  which  had  been  closely  guarded, 
that  the  ni^wtan  UMd  against  Tokyo 
during  World  War  n  had  been  made  in 
Denver,  and  that  nerve  gas  was  being 
manufactured  at  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal.  His  subsequent  scoops  included 
one  predicting  with  remarkidde  accuracy 
tiie  contoxtB  of  the  censure  report  of  the 
WatUns  committee  regarding  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin. 
Tn  January  1956  Mr.  Nover  was  chosen 
one  of  IS  "Outstanding  Buflalonlans" 
and  was  honored  at  a  odebrltles  home- 
coming dinner  in  Buffalo  vrtiidi  was  at- 
tended by  700  of  the  leading  dtiaens  of 
that  dty.  He  was  part  of  a  group  of 
honorees  tttat  iniduded  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Harry  Bnenxm  Posdiek.  Mat.  Oen.  Wil- 
liam J.  Donovan,  head  of  the  OSS;  Rose 
Bampton  of  the  Metroptdltan  Oper«: 
Katherine  Oomell.  the  famow  stage  star, 
and  others. 

Mr.  Nover's  Innumerable  assignments 
as  a  newq>aper  rqxxter  have  included 
attendance  at  many  international  con- 
ferences. Including  the  San  Prandsco 
confe^ence  whldi  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  Uhlted  Nations,  and  the  Paris  peace 
conference  of  1946.  He  was  with  then 
Vice  President  Nixon  in  Moscow  during 
the  famous  "kitchen  debate"  between  Mr. 
Nixon  and  NIkita  Khrushdiev. 

Mr.  Nover  Is  married  to  the  former 
Nacmi  Goll  who  has  been  his  journalistic 
partner  for  many  years  and  whose  col- 
umn in  the  Denver  Post,  "Dateline  Wash- 
ington," was  one  of  the  papers  mort 
wlddy  read  features,  m  addition  to 
writing  that  column  Mrs.  Nover  handled 
assignments  of  every  kind  and  ran  the 
bureau  during  the  many  absences  of 
Barney— «s  he  is  affectionatdy  known— 
on  out-of-town  assignments. 

Tbe  Colorado  Sodety — ^in  a  most  fit- 
ting tribute— presented  an  engraved  pen 


■  r 


and  pencil  set  to  the  Novers  In  deep  ap. 
predatlon  of  their  23  years  of  servkt 
to  the  people  of  Colorado.  Thoee  of  ai 
who  have  worked  with  Barney  and 
Naomi  over  the  years  know  how  ilohly 
they  deserve  this  honor. 


CENTRAL  MISSOURI  STATE  COl^ 
LBOE  A  LEADER  FOR  DRTVINO 
SAFETY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  wltb 
the  assistanoe  of  Federal  f  un^  a  unique 
and  oomprehensive  program  at  driver 
education  has  beeen  developed  at  the 
safety  center  at  the  Central  Missouri 
State  College  In  Warrensburg,  Mo.— a 
program  of  "crisiB  driving"  designed  to 
hfdp  reduce  the  growing  number  of  motor 
vefaide  acddaits  by  better  prepartag 
drivers  to  meet  and  deal  with  maiqr  of 
the  leading  causes  of  these  acddents. 

The  safety  center  was  devd<8)ed  at 
Central  Bflasourl  State  College,  became 
of  that  institution's  long-time  Interest  in 
traffle  safety,  and  was  first  funded  3 
yean  ago  with  a  grant  from  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau.  Since  then,  tbe 
center  has  been  training  not  only  stu- 
dents fn»n  several  area  high  schools,  but 
also  teachers  who  then  return  to  their 
own  schools  to  put  a  program  of  "crisis 
driving"  into  practice. 

At  the  center,  student  drivers  are  ex- 
posed to  most,  if  not  aU,  of  the  crises 
which  they  may  later  face  on  the  road- 
skids,  blowouts,  breakdowns,  hoods  flying 
up,  aooelerator  Jams — all  oontingendes 
yHbldb.  might  develop  while  operating  a 
motor  vehicle. 

Tbe  emphasis  on  critical  driving  skills 
Is  only  one  aspect  of  tiie  luxigram  which 
sets  It  apart  from  the  standard  driver 
training  course.  Instruction  Included  60 
hours  of  classroom  training  and  35  hours 
in  tpptdOc  driving  situations  and  on  de- 
vices used  to  simulate  actual  conditions. 
The  safety  center  lno(»porates  differ^ 
ent  educational  aM>roeches  so  that  each 
reinforces  the  other.  For  example,  stu- 
dents discuss  skid  control  and  see  a  film, 
tiien  expertenoe  a  skid  in  a  training 
simulator  as  wdl  as  other  exercises  be- 
fore they  go  out  on  the  driving  range  to 
experience  a  real  skid. 

Tben  can  be  no  doubt  that  more  effec- 
tive driver  education  can  be  a  great  step 
toward  reducing  the  appalling  loss  of  life 
on  our  Nation's  hls^ways.  In  the  past  de- 
cade akme,  450,000  Americans  were  killed 
on  our  streets  and  highways,  a  figure 
vdilch  experts  agree  could  be  halved  In 
the  next  10  years  with  safe  cars  and  well- 
trained  drivers,  la  idannlng  and  funding 
highway  safety  programs,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  by  1990,  there  will  be 
165  million  drlvora  and  159  millkm  vehi- 
cles on  our  roads  as  compared  to  108 
mUllon  drivers  and  109  million  vehicles 
today. 

The  safety  center's  Innovative  vp- 
proech  to  the  development  ai  critical 
driving  skills  as  one  method  of  reducing 
the  slaughter  on  our  highways  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  applauded. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  revenlng 
the  tragic  toU  of  deaths,  injuries  and 
eooDomlc  losses  which  have  been  mount- 
ing year  after  year,  innovative  efforts 
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sodx  as  the  Oentzal  Missouri  State  Col- 
lage program  must  be  aiq)Ued  to  all 
Mpects  of  highway  safety. 


TAX    INCENTIVK8   FCMl    BLOOD 
DONATIONS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  an  urgent  need  to  offer  Incentive  to 
Indlvlduala  to  give  Uood  voluntarily,  and 
to  decrease  the  dependence  on  commer- 
cial blood  banks  to  meet  the  required 
supply.  The  Washington  Post  <rf  August 
1.  1971.  contained  an  artide  ^i^ilch 
reflected  the  shortage  of  blood  from 
ndunteer  blood  banks  and  the  risk  of 
infection  from  blood  recdved  from  com- 
Biercial  blood  banka. 

I  have  been  greatly  concerned  about 
tbls  prolan  and  have  recently  intro- 
duced a  Mil  which  would  allow  tax  de- 
ductions for  Mood  donations.  S.  2S4S, 
Every  Senator  has  been  Invited  to  Join 
me  as  a  cospcmsor  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
de be  printed  in  the  Rwxnu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbookd. 

asfdlows: 

(Itom  the  WMhlngton  Poet.  Aug.  1.  1971] 

Tks  DiLxiucA  or  Taimtxd  Blood 

(By  JCwHuA  Laderberg) 

(Ncyn.— 'A  NbtMl  Prize  winner,  liederbeig 
to  profeoaor  of  genetics  *t  the  StaDftvd  VrA- 
TtnMy  Sobool  at  ll»<leclne.) 

"(Mvlng  bkXMl  eaves  Uvea"  wee  one  at  tbe 
laat  oommemoretlve  *ppe*la  at  tbe  old  V&. 
Poet  Ofltoe  Depertment.  Its  purpoee  wu  to 
encourage  mora  feneroalty  from  100  mlllkm 
potential  donon  of  Uood  wbo  oontritnite  to 
aa  already  deteriorating  and  dlaofganlaed 
■yetem  of  ooUeotlon  by  etaylng  borne. 

We  cannot  easily  tell  Whetber  wotSh  an  ap- 
peal has  bad  any  effect,  for  lack  of  oompre- 
heaalve  national  statistloa.  Blobanl  VL  "nt- 
muBB,  in  "Ttw  Olft  Belatknablp,"  gueaaea 
thai  about  8  million  pinta  are  ooUeoted  year- 
ly, and  some  2  million  of  tbeee  are  unac- 
counted for.  How  many  of  tbeee  ware  wasted, 
how  many  were  utlbaed  In  unreported  trans- 
foalons  U  not  known.  As  ewy  potential 
donor  la  a  potential  donee,  we  aU  bava  a 
■take  in  tbe  integrity  and  efficiency  of  tbe 
■yatem.  Tnmafuatons  of  Mood  undoubtedly 
Mve  hundreds  of  thouaands  of  lives  each 
year;  and  no  reliable  subatttute  la  known 
for  many  of  Ita  uaea. 

But  blood  Is  aometlmwi  a  treadMrous  gift, 
for  ■«  least  8,000  patlanto  die  eaob  year,  not 
from  their  primary  dUaaae  or  Injury,  but 
from  hapatiUs  derived  by  tnuiatustoci  at  In- 
fected Wood.  Aooocdlng  to  J.  O.  Alletx,  pro- 
T— a  of  aurfwy  at  Stanford,  tranafnalnn 
hepaUtla  Is  groaaly  undarreportad  and  tbe 
haeard  may  be  moob  giuatei.  OenanUy  about 
1  per  cent  oC  patlanta  wbo  have  racetved  Mood 
tranafuslaoa  undargo  a  rlak  at  Jaundice  and 
Uvar  dlaaaae  wbleh  may  not  appear  until 
■eveiml  montba  later.  Dr.  Allan  baa  argued 
for  many  yean  tbat  tbe  main  burden  at  this 
risk  stems  from  ttte  uae  at  "oommanslal 
tHood,"  as  oppcaad  to  tbat  ftom  voluntary 
danors.  m  recent  yean  tbeee  claims  h&ve 
been  subataaOated  on  tbe  basts  at  new 
knowledge  at  tbe  bepatltla  vlrua. 

TKB  AU8TRAUA  AKTiaSN 

It  is  bard  to  Imagine  a  more  eaotNlc,  eeem- 
iQgly  mere  useleaa  line  of  reaearch  tban  tbe 
study  of  new  blood  factors  in  Australian 
abottglnala  and  Peruvian  Inrtlans  lUs  sort 
of  game  mlg^t  Inspire  outign— iwai  and  preal- 
dsBta  to  demand  tbaa  adantlste  atop  playing 
>a  tbe  labontocy — or  fleld-trlppUig  around 
the  world— and  get  down  to  tbe  real  Inislneas 


at  deUvarlng  raenUs.  quickly,  tor  tbe  bealtti 
of  tbe  multitude.  Oenefldst  Barucb  S.  Blum- 
becg,  of  Pblladelpbla^  Inatttnta  at  Oanoer 
neeearch.  could  not  bave  known  that  bis 
studlaa  at  Mood  factor  geoattca  among  txopl- 
oal  peoplea  would  soon  lUuBdnate  a  vital 
pRMam  affeetmg  many  Uvea  and  wipn^ng 
many  dUMOonaa  at  etblca  and  policy. 

m  1904  Dr.  Blumberg  deanrlbBd  wbat  ap- 
peared to  ba  aaotliHr  geoatle  mukir.  analo- 
goua  to  tbe  faniUlar  Mood  typea.  Howwer. 
thlsone.ttkeAuatralla  antigen,  wasaoharac- 
terlatto  of  tbe  Mood  aerum.  ntkaec  than  of 
the  red  ceUs,  at  a  amaU  proportion  of  the 
people  tested.  Ita  flnt  detection  depended 
on  tbe  serendipitous  dlaoovery  at  an  anti- 
body reaeUog  wltb  tlie  AustrBUa  antigen  In 
one  particular  serum.  TUs  was  In  a  patient 
who  bad  received  repeated  transfusions  as  a 
treatment  for  hemophilia. 

In  furtber  etudlea  Blumberg  found  that 
tbla  new  taotor  occurred  quite  niely  (leaa 
tban  1  per  cant)  In  most  pniwlatlons 
throughout  the  world.  Axistrallan  aboriginals 
and  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  lalanda  all 
ran  around  5  per  cent.  T^e  factor  reached 
a  level  oC  03  per  cent  in  (Hiana.  18  per  cent 
among  Talwaneae — and  30  per  cent  anuKig 
an  Isolated  tribe  at  Caablnabua  Indians  In 
Peru. 

PamUy  ettidlea  In  areas  where  tbe  Aus- 
tralian antlgMi  was  prevalent  indloatied  that 
the  factor  was  inherited  in  simple  genetic 
fiaahlon.  TTnlike  moat  blood  faoton,  however, 
it  was  found  only  in  Indlvlduala  wbo  re- 
ceived the  gene  from  both  parents. 

■ventuaUy  the  antigen  was  also  foiind 
in  Europeans  and  Americans,  but  only  very 
rarely,  and  then  often  in  asaodfttlon  wltb 
leukemia,  or  with  the  ohromneome  ■  anomaly 
disease,  Down's  syndrome.  Tills  bewUdedng 
set  of  oorrelBtlons  UMde  little  sclentlflc  sraae 
untu  Blumberg  and  a  number  of  other  in- 
vestlgaton  anally  verlAed  that  the  Aus- 
tralian antigen  was  frequently  aaaodated 
with  a  history  of  hepatltU. 

A  niSKAWK  or  CIVIUSSTIOH 

At  the  preaent  time  moat  worken  believe 
that  the  Australian  antigen — or  HAA  as  it 
is  now  called,  for  hepatltia-aaeoelated-antl- 
gen — oonslflta  of  actual  virtual  partlclee  and 
their  aklns.  llieee  particles  have  not  yet 
been  firmly  Identlfled  as  a  virus,  for  we  laok 
a  reliable  laboratory  animal  or  cell  culture 
systems  in  which  to  cultivate  them  or  dem- 
onstrate their  infeotlvlty.  Bowever,  tne  par- 
tlclee hAve  already  been  reported  to  oontein 
an  enayme  slmUar  to  the  BIVA-DNA  system 
which  was  one  of  last  year'e  moat  eimltlng 
discovertea  in  the  field  of  virus  blodbem- 
latry. 

How  does  HAA,  presumaUy  a  virus,  re- 
late to  the  genetic  faotor  originally  postu- 
lated by  Blumberg?  We  cannot  oloee  our 
minds  to  the  idea  tbat  a  gene  may  be  lib- 
erated and  behave  like  a  virus,  or  vloe  ver- 
sa. However,  the  moet  Ukaly  evplanattnin  Is 
tb»t  thlA  particular  gene  marks  tboee  In- 
dividuals who  are  most  susceptible  to  tbls 
virus  and  wbo,  onoe  infected,  retain  It  In 
their  Mood  for  a  long  time.  In  tropical  en- 
vlronmente  tbe  virus  is  aiwnimert  to  be  ao 
prevalent  that  everyone  vrlll  be  eipoeed  to 
It.  As  with  m&ny  other  viruses,  tiaUdren  In- 
fectd  with  it  may  show  Uttle  disease,  but 
they  would  acquire  a  life-long  immunity. 
And  some  of  them  nay  also  be  longHenm 
carrlen. 

Elsewhere,  imptanA  hygiene  makes  tbe 
i1  towns  much  rarer;  but  wben  It  doea  occur 
in  adulte  It  may  have  muoh  more  eevere 
consequences.  In  tbls  sense,  lethal  bepatltla, 
like  poUo  and  smallpoT,  Is  annthw  itlaiisH 
of  civilisation.  Otber  studies  support  tbe 
view  that  high  levds  of  HAA  tn  tbe  Mood 
are  correlated  with  very  mild,  even  Imper- 
oqitlMe,  disease,  and  vloe  vena. 

TlUs  may  be  a  suffldant  explanation  for 
the  letbal  flak  aasofia»«rt  wltb  commareial 


Mood.  Peaple  wbo  earn  a  Uvlng  by  saiUag 
tbalr  Mood  m*  likely  to  bavs  grown  up  In 
leaa  byglanie  envlionmante  and  to  bs  asymp- 
tomatlo  canlen  at  the  vlrua.  Tbsy  have. 
furtbsRDore,  a  flnanrtal  iaesBttv*  Co  daoy 
a  history  c<  bepatttis,  even  If  tbey  ware  aware 
of  tt,  tbat  would  dlaqusUfy  tbMa  aa  a  don* 
or. 

HepatltU  U  alao  transmitted  by  Infected 
needlaa  shared  among  drug  addicts.  Oommar- 
dal  donon  wbo  aeU  Mood  to  flnence  a  drug 
haMt  may  tban  also  add  to  Mm  risk  of  un- 
detected bapMtttls.  We  can  only  q>ecnlate 
about  tbe  relative  Importance  of  tbeae  and 
other  faotora.  At  any  rate,  sevena  studies 
with  tbe  DOW  more  powerful  tool  afforded  by 
tbe  test  for  HAA  have  shown  tbst  oommsr- 
dal  donon  are  at  least  10  times  mora  Ukdy 
to  transmit  bepatttis  tban  volunteers, 
lasn  I.ACK  raacmoK 

A  simple  solution  to  tbe  proUem  might 
be  to  teet  every  blood  sample  for  HAA  before 
transfusion.  Unfortunately,  in  Itt  present 
stete  of  development,  tbe  test  wlU  dstset  only 
about  one-third  of  tbe  saaplea  of  contami- 
nated blood.  Tbls  Is  alrsady  a  good  enough 
reason  to  Institute  tbe  use  of  HAA  testing 
on  a  wide  scale  Irat  obvkmdy  It  only  beglna 
to  aolve  tbe  problem.  Many  tdood  aan^tlea. 
although  BtlU  quite  Infeotlous,  may  simply 
contain  too  Uttle  at  tbe  vlma  to  be  detected 
by  preaent  techniques. 

Furthermore,  otber  forms  of  hepatitis,  in- 
cluding the  so-called  "infectious  hqiatltas'' 
that  might  be  derived  frran  oontamlnated 
seafood  or  water  supplies,  are  due  to  a  differ- 
ent agent  tban  HAA.  But  tbey  msy  stfll  play 
an  Important  role  In  tllieaae  after  timnafu- 
sion.  No  Mologleal  test,  otber  tban  traasmls- 
8l(Hi  to  human  volunteers.  Is  known  for  this 
other  agent  at  this  time. 

We  surtiy  must  stiU  try  to  save  another 
2000  Uves  •  year  and  debUttatlng  lllnees  for 
30,000  more.  But  we  must  then  rely  on  rather 
Imprecise  criteria  for  disqualifying  Mood 
from  high-risk  donors. 

Very  thorough  medical  WTamlnatlon  of  pro- 
spective donon,  and  their  formal  regirtra- 
tlon,  would  be  one  proq;>ective  avenue.  TUs  Is 
precarious,  for  it  might  dry  up  an  already  in- 
adequate supply  by  making  tbe  process  of 
donation  mora  cumbersome  tban  many  peo- 
ple would  tolerate.  Tbe  flat  problbmon  at 
cash  payment  for  Mood  xmtA  tat  transfusion 
has  similar  perils  unless  we  can  motivate  a 
near-doubling  of  voluntary  donations  to 
make  up  tbe  difference.  And  n  might  force 
the  de^>erate  reeort  to  a  gray  market  tbat 
would  be  even  mora  basardoua  tban  tbe  pres- 
ent one. 

Oar  dUenwnas  are  woreened  to  tbs  eztsBt 
tbat  tbs  doDor'B  clasa  background  la  as  rels- 
vant  to  tbe  rlak  of  transmtttli«  bepatltla  m 
any  test  we  can  aak  at  tbs  Indtvldual.  Bat 
until  we  have  batter  teste  tat  oootamlnatlon. 
we  oan  do  Uttle  better  tban  encourage  tbe 
rich  to  donate  tbslr  Mood  moe  ftaaly  tban 
the  poor,  tor  tbs  benefit  of  all. 

TaxmcsMTiVB  IPS  now OMt 
ITiiffl—  to  say,  tbe  most  etementeiy  rs- 
qieat  tor  social  equity  moat  msks  tbat  Mood 
equaUy  avaUsMs  to  all.  Bkxtd-abartag  oo» 
(genitives  ace  a  psitlal  answer  to  motivating 
donon  to  glvs  low-dsk  Mood.  But  can  we 
exclude  any  bospttallsed  patlsnit  tram,  tbs 
common  siQ>ply7  Will  we  relegate  a  stranger 
to  sources  that  are  bound  to  oazty  inbeceotly 
higher  rlakat  In  tbe  taee  of  this  ovett  etblaal 
ounttuuitatlon,  tbs  ooopecsttvas  will  sonsbow 
have  to  sMys  tbs  pioblsm  for  tbe  entln 
ootnmanlty,  or  share  tbs  remaining  risks 
wltbH. 

The  basle  problem  Is  to  enoouxsge  •  wldsr 
base  of  voluntary  donstltma.  to  undercut  tbe 
treacherous  oommerelal  markat  In  Mood,  and 
to  evade  tbe  eoolal  and  ethical  dflemaaas  of 
alloeatliv  thto  particular  rasooroe.  If  tbe 
supply  Is  so  UanMad  tbat  twd"  blood  1 
used  to  flU  oat  tbe  need. 
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I  tbo  donor  oC  •  kMmgr  «r  oT  •  boat  («ar 
Om  bmktnt  of  bio  ootato)  bmb^  tlaaoo  morvf 
Indood.  «b*  Oipf  who  -Mktttm  to  dotartu 
but  It  rofootad  for  bartat  teMliMBy  nportad 
•  hMory  of  *  illwfwlirjlin  dtooMO  ■boold 
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ptopiirtlii  mid  Ofn  aoc*  aynboUo  ntttt^. 
Tbo  propoMd  b^  bo  otooboci  for  oponlag 
tbo  door  to  •  tamaU  gp/btm  of  oootal  •»- 
ootmtaMUty  of  OMb  bidlTldwa.  In  oddltton 
to  «ta«  mutmX  tax  rotm.  Tblo  lo  iiroolaily 
wbat  lo  biliic  itamonitiil  today  of  oocpora- 

Vow  potato  today  bar*  roeoitna  to  an  or- 
ginlaid  fwiaowBob  tor  tba  lm««otaittoD  of 
oonoelaneo.  Tba  blood  aaeclflaa  may  yofe  ra- 
tomao  a  aaoUHtafUon  of  tba  brotbartKXMl 
of  man.  n  lo  not  alono  aaaoog  tbo  roUctooo 
lnHiulBOi  iba*  aro  Tttal  to  tba  objoettr*  onr- 
TlMl  of  4ba  bonan.  I 


ROCK  SAGKX  4-H  CLDB  CENTER. 
BATX3MTON.  OA. 

Mr.  aAMBREfJ.  ICr.  Pnddflni,  we 
frequently  bear  that  thli  oountrj  la 
doomed  to  tmuie  beeauee  tte  younc  peo- 
ple do  not  estaflblt  the  qnalltlee  o<  initbt- 
tlTe.  energy,  patrlotlnn.  and  reUgious 
eomndtmettt  ihown  by  their  forefathers. 

I  have  never  sqbeeribed  to  this  view, 
and  fM  that  those  irtio  beUeve  this  about 
our  ycwng  people  are  simply  brainwashed 
by  the  pohUo  media,  and  suffer  from  a 
lade  of  dose  aegnaftitanee  with  a  repre- 
soitatlve  group  of  Ameiioaa  youth. 

My  confldence  in  our  young  peqpte  was 
recently  renewed  by  a  visit  which  I  had 
with  a  group  of  Oeorgla  4-H  Clid>  m«n- 
bers  at  the  Rock  Ka^  4-H  Omter  near 
Katonton.  Oa.  lUs  unique  camp  pro- 
yidee  an  outstandlnv  camping  oppotta- 
nlty  to  appxtnlmatdy  10.000  Georgia 
young  petsde  every  summer,  and  has 
done  so  since  Its  establishment  In  the 
eailyUeo%. 

M^  visit  there  was  onoasVmed  by  an 
invitation  to  address  a  dvlc  dub  from 
nearby  ■atonton.  wiileh  has  tts  meet- 
insi  at  the  dining  hall  of  the  can«>.  After 
the  merting  wliloh  I  attended,  camp  offl- 
dals  Invited  my  wife  and  nie  to  attend 
the  campen*  pageant  which  was  hdd  hx 
anatoral  open  atr  amphitheater  beside 
the  lake  at  the  camp. 

The  pageant  was  pot  on  by  the  camp- 
en  themselves,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
oounaekcB,  and  was  a  portrayal  of  the 
story  of  the  early  American  Indians  of 
that  area  of  Oeoivla.  and  the  ereotkm  of 
the  Ro^  Saite  efflgy.,  of  which  I  win  have 
more  to  say  later. 

At  the  tima,  I  told  camp  oflfadals  that 
I  wished  the  national  news  media,  who 
are  so  obsessed  with  the  'Oumgupe"  of  a 
fiinse  element  of  American  youth,  would 
report  to  the  country  that  the  future  of 


America  Is  aUve  and  weQ  In  middle  Oeor- 
gla. 

After  the  pageant,  %b»  leaders  and 
counselon  of  the  camp  Invited  my  wUe 
and  ne  to  visit  tbem  in  their  merttnu 
halL  We  fbund  that*  evm  after  a  fuU 
day.  and  a  full  we^^  work,  these  young 
people  were  cheerful,  courteous,  enttrnd- 
asths  and  totereeted  In  ttfe,  and  the  af- 
f alia  of  the  world  outside  of  themselves. 

An  In  an.  it  was  an  Inspiring  eq^eii- 
enoe,  and  I  wanted  to  «hare  it  with  my 
otdleagoes  in  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
wffl  be  hapny  to  learn  that  the  4-H  pro- 
gram, whkdi  is  conducted  under  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Servioe  of  the  XJB. 
Department  of  Agrlcnlture,  is  the  cen- 
sor of  such  an  outstanding  activity  as 
the  Rot*  Ba^  Club  Center,  m  aiMltlon 
to  its  use  aa  a  summer  camp  for  boys  and 
giris.  the  f  adUtles  at  the  center  are  very 
much  In  demand  for  meetings,  seminars, 
and  other  activities,  and  through  these 
programs.  It  Is  sdf-sustidirinc.  However, 
priority  in  the  use  of  the  f  adUtles  Is 
glvoi  to  youth  activities. 

Because  the  iqwrnsorshlp  of  this  cen- 
ter arises  from  a  program  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  and  particularly  because  of 
the  great  part  taken  In  the  founding  of 
the  center  by  our  distinguished  "^P*agiw*. 
the  senior  Senatcv  from  aeorgia»  Hn- 
Msir  B.  Talmaoox.  I  am  preeenting  to  the 
Senate  today  a  report  and  brief  history 
describing  the  center  and  its  f  adUtles. 

Mr.  President,  X  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  this  point  in  the  Raooti), 
there  be  inserted  the  story  of  "The  Rock 
Eagle  Effigy"  by  Hon.  Oeorge  M. 
Scbeer  of  Eatonton.  Oa..  taken  frcm  the 
bulletin  of  the  Trl-County  Electric  Mem- 
bership Corp.,  at  Ghray,  Oa.  The  efflgy 
Is  the  central  feature  of  the  4-H  Club 
center  prcq^erty. 

■mere  bdng  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkoosb. 
as  follows: 

Tb>  Rocx  Saou  XmoT 

Wttb  tbo  ootabUobmont  of  tbo  groat  Bock 
logla  4-H  Club  Oontor  noar  Xattmton.  much 
intaroot  and  curlotfty  bao  dorolopod  oon- 
oornlng  tho  aagla  afflgy  Itaolf.  This  atone 
mound  or  tumolno  lo  about  Ato  mUeo  north 
of  latonton  off  ftom  tbo  Madloon  Highway 
on  tho  land!  of  tbo  Oontor  ItaeU  and  not  too 
far  from  tho  main  ontranoa.  It  It  in  tba 
■hi^w  of  a  groat  prooo  bird  with  Ita  boad 
tumod  to  tba  ooat  and  with  octaproad 
wlngi.  Ita  iiMiaoHiHuauta  aro  109  foot  from 
hoad  to  tall  and  ISO  foot  from  wingtip  to 
wlngtlp.  Tbo  body  Moos  to  about  tan  foot 
abOTO  the  ounrouudlng  surf aoe.  It  U  con- 
■tniotod  ontbaly  of  milky  qnarta  rooka  and 
boolden  ranging  from  baseball  siae  to  boul- 
ders which  would  require  several  man  to 
move. 

It  oan  beat  ba  vlowad  from  the  large 
gmmta  oboorratlaB  towar  oonstrueted  In 
ISST  by  tba  govommant.  Thare  la  a  high 
oyolona  fonoa  soznranding  the  efllgy  for  Ita 
protootlaD.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  tbere 
is  a  nompanton  oOgy  about  twelve  to  flftoen 
miloo  away  oa  tbo  Sparta  Boad.  Tbo  dnnm- 
Blona  of  this  other  eagle  are  exaotty  the  same 
(101  foot)  from  bead  to  taU,  but  tba  wlng- 
sproad  of  the  lattar  bird  la  isa  fset. 

Tbo  Book  Bagla  waa  on  the  Undo  of  Mr. 
Ttan  W.  Soott  and  tban  aold  to  tba  Pideral 
government.  At  tbo  ttmo  of  the  purebaaa  It 
was  In  tbo  pnaaoilnn  of  his  mothor.  Un. 
P.  W.  Soott  wbo  deadod  the  land  on  whloh 
the  efllgy  atanda  with  the  provlalon  ttiat  It 
will  ba  pnswad  aa  a  monument.  Aoeordlng 


to  Mr.  Soott.  tbo  land  Immadlataly 
tba  oagla  waa  never  oultlvatad.  aaad  baa  L 
in  hia  family  tnm  the  tIma  It  waa  oedad 
from  the  Indians.  Tbo  r*M*%»»^  wbo  tnh»i>jf^^ 
the  area  did  not  use  n  for  any  purpooe  and 
oald  that  their  anoeotora  found  It  aa  It  wmi 
Thla  area  waa  ooimplad  at  that  time  by  a 
branch  of  the  lowor  Gkook  tilbeo.  probably 
the  Bltohltta.  At  ona  time  or  another,  tbo 
ttlbea  known  to  whltoa  wlio  were  bare  ww« 
the  Oharokoas  and  tba  Slouama  (wbo  no** 
Toda).  Tbey  ware  aU  braaobaa  of  «ta 
iCnokagoaa  ttngvlatto  atook. 

It  la  Intarsatlng  to  note  that  tbara  aaiand 
to  have  boon  a  atona  mo«nd  eulture  in  tbb 
area.  While  a  number  of  T^T'da  and  oalma 
In  atona  bav«  bean  found,  the  neareat  dbt 
mound  la  twenty-live  miloa  away  In  OraiM 
County. 

Tbe  rellgloua  purpoae  of  the  uoe  of  tba 
mound  Is  emphaslaed  by  the  faet  that  tban 
were  no  potaherda.  artowbaada  or  other  aitt- 
faota  In  the  violnlty.  Tba  aagta  aOgy  wai 
first  daacilbed  by  O.  o.  Joneo,  a  Ooorlga  tal^ 
tortan.  In  1877  tor  tba  SmUhanoian  Xnattto* 
tkxi.  At  tbat  time  he  made  aoctirato  meaaui»< 
menta  and  drawln«i  of  both  mounds  sad 
they  are  today  Just  as  he  saw  them  than. 
There  was  no  more  wortc  done  until  1M7 
when  Or.  A.  K.  Kelly,  while  earrying  aa 
aroheologloal  roaeareb  on  an  anotont  tadlaa 
vUlaga  sita  aboot  three  mUee  from  tbe  ee^ 
ran  several  e^oratory  trenches  out  aad 
away  on  either  side  of  the  efflgy.  but  did  not 
find  anything  at  the  time.  Doctor  Kelly,  a 
noted  arobeologlat  at  preeent  on  tbe  faculty 
of  the  Univoralty  of  Oeorgla.  la  of  the  opbt- 
ton  that  theoe  eOglee  are  of  great  Importaoce 
and  played  a  atgnlflcant  part  In  the  reUgtoaa 
life  of  a  very  anolent  people  poealbly  man 
than  five  thonaand  years  ago. 

The  faot  tbat  tbeee  are  enUraiy  of  rook 
and  of  tbe  nature  and  sins,  would  Indloota 
tbat  there  might  have  been  a  «■*— '"^"'rt  aoid 
religious  purpose.  Doctor  KoUy  suggested 
that  there  atlght  be  a  relatkmablp  tn  tbe  ool- 
ture  of  tbeoe  moondbullden  and  the  Adena 
people  wbo  Inhabited  the  ana  of  what  la 
now  Kentucky  and  the  Hopewell  Tw^t^m  ]a 
tbe  area  around  the  Oreat  Lakn  and  In  tbe 
Mlaalsalppl  Valley,  asoept  tbat  tbe  Putnam 
County  monnrta  appeared  to  belong  to  a 
much  mora  andent  period  known  aa  tbe  Old 
Quarta'  oultuia.  He  atated  tbat  It  waa  poa- 
■Ible  that  then  aboriginal  people  oame  Sat 
many  mllee  to  worahlp  or  carry  on  their  cere- 
monlala  on  thla  apot.  Tba  antiquity  of  tbe 
Book  Bagta  efllgy  oan  well  ba  reallaed  «baa 
we  think  tbat  It  waa  probably  buttt  fifty 
centurtaa  ago  and  tbe  Oreat  Pyiamlde  In 
Bsypt  were  built  la  tbe  Pourth  Dynaaty 
about  2600  B.C..  which  would  make  the  Book 
Bagle  old  then. 

Then  again  In  87  B.C..  JuUna  rranr  In- 
vaded tba  British  lalee  and  found  nvage 
Drulda  who  offered  up  human  aaorlflea  and 
wotah^tpod  q;>lrlta  In  treea.  yet  the  buUdsa 
of  the  eagle  efflgy  were  thouaanda  of  yaan 
older  and  had  a  foras  of  aptrttoal  htUtt.  But 
to  return  to  the  praaent  day  pleture;  when 
It  waa  decided  to  use  the  area  on  whiob  Book 
■a^  la  located  for  a  4-H  Oantar,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Sutton,  wbooe  braln-ohlld  tba  Oantar  la.  de- 
cided Inaamuoh  aa  the  Center  la  taking  tbe 
name  <a  Book  Bagle,  man  ahoold  bo  known 
about  It.  After  conferring  wttb  Doctor  Ader- 
hold,  prealdent  of  tbe  univentty  of  Oeotgla. 
he  bad  Doctor  KeUy  aeeure  tbe  aarvlcw  of 
Doctor  VIneanao  PetruUo.  explorer  and 
archeologlat  wbo  had  led  an  expedition  Into 
the  Junglea  of  VenenieU  In  1988  and  bad 
been  on  the  faeultlee  of  Odgata  Unlvcralty 
and  Alabama.  Doctor  Batrullo  worked  pari 
of  the  summer  of  IBM  In  thle  reeearch  and 
with  tbo  limited  time  allotted  made  aavertl 
ourtoua  dlaooverlea.  At  first  having  run 
trenobea  to  the  eagle  and  not  ww^ng  aay* 
thing  In  the  way  of  a  clue  he  decided  to  ox- 
oavata  tbe  Urd  ttssif . 
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tt  abomd  ba  taraotfit  In  at  tbla  tlma  ttat 
«blle  the  trenobea  did  not  reveal  any  artt- 
tMta  tbsy  ataowad  puaaflng  layen  of  aolL  Be- 
ginning at  tba  top  would  be  bumua  and  aoU 
alxed.  next  would  be  aa  area  of  red  Olay, 
than  below  tbat  would  ba  a  layer  of  yellow- 
brown  day  and  loam,  and  below  that  would 
be  the  baalo  red  day.  In  aoma  Inatanoea  than 
would  be  traoee  of  oharooal  with  the  yellow 
brown  aoU.  Wbaa  It  waa  daddad  to  diamantle 
tbe  eagle  work  waa  begun  at  the  nook  and 
dioulder  when  a  bdt  of  bard  yellow  eUy 
ceomred— •  ten  foot  wide  trench  waa  out 
Into  tbe  heart  of  tba  eOgy.  Doctor  WtruUo 
noticed  that  every  nook  and  cranny  made 
by  tbe  large  boulder  waa  packed  with  amall 
quarta  atones.  He  notlood  alao  tbat  amall 
ftagmenta  of  obarooal  appeared. 

However,  when  he  reached  ground  levd  be 
lound  evidanoe  tbat  tbe  lower  aurfBoe  bad 
been  burned  beCon  tbe  eOgy  waa  conatructed. 
Tbe  "floor",  to  quota  Doctor  PetruUo.  con- 
lUted  of  small  bniliilBrwl  atonoo  «»»iKm<itii 
In  burnt  aott  and  burned  organic  matter  ftom 
aU  to  el^t  Inohee  tblok.  Bdow  thla  Uyer 
he  came  upon  a  Uyer  of  yeUowlah  brown 
day  similar  to.  and  a  continuation  of  the 
olay  seen  In  the  trenoh — at  thle  tinw  gtUl  no 
sign  of  any  artlfaot  or  bone  material. 

Be  tban  decided  to  attack  the  efllgy  from 
another  direction— thla  time  near  the  tail 
Bere  he  at  onoe  atruok  "pay  dirt".  He  found 
a  huge  boulder  from  which  the  eagle  had 
been  atarted.  Tben  In  about  a  yard  equare 
between  another  boulder  don  to  the  ban  of 
the  tall,  he  found  fTagmenta  of  fi«i«^"«ii  and 
unbumt  human,  bird,  and  animal  bonee.  A 
few  calcined  human  akuU  bone  fragmenta 
vera  found  abon  the  burnt  eoO-otone-eand 
organic  matter  layer,  alao  aome  «»i<fin^H|  ^n^ 
unbumt  fragmenta  wen  lying  in  the  burnt 
area  and  Imbedded  between  amall  rocka  In 
the  yeUowlah  clay  layer.  Nothing  waa  fotind 
la  the  baalc  clay.  A  very  Important  <in«i  was 
a  smaU  granular  quarta  ovato  pointed  tool. 
Because  of  the  limited  time  the  head.  niH<k. 
taU,  wings,  and  some  portions  of  the  body 
were  left  untouched.  Amnng  the  ««^^«»^llf^^T^l| 
drawn  by  Doctor  PetruUo  are  that  *>itf  *n«^ 
other  excavations  in  Putnam  County  point 
to  this  bdonglng  to  the  Old  Quarta  Industry 
and  probably  aa  much  aa  8,000  yean  old.  He 
Is  quick  to  point  out  however  that  much 
more  reeearch  wlU  be  needed  before  a  more 
mieelflo  time  can  be  set.  An  Intereotlng  obser- 
vation at  thla  time  is  the  faot  that  ref  arenoo 
has  been  made  to  the  use  of  "yeUow  day" 
In  oonstructtng  the  floor  of  the  mound,  yet 
aU  whe  have  vldted  Bock  Ba^e  wdl  know 
that  tbere  Is  no  yeUow  clay  In  the  area 
adjacent  to  the  efllgy  .  .  .  thla  day  had  to 
be  brought  In. 

The  rock  uaed  In  buUdlng  the  efflgy  la  that 
which  Is  found  In  the  area.  However,  the 
writer  In  a  Add  party  with  Doctor  Kdly 
and  Doctor  KeUer  of  the  University  found 
a  qiurta  aurfaoe  quarry  aeveral  mUee  away 
from  the  eagle  which  mlg^t  have  been  uaed 
In  Ita  construction.  When  we  think  that  tbls 
waa  done  In  prehistoric  days  before  the 
knowledge  of  wheded  vehldea,  or  the  l>eneflt 
of  horeee,  and  that  then  rocks  were  prob- 
ably carried  la  aklna,  amounting  to  tone  .  .  . 
the  apparent  length  of  time  and  Immendty 
of  the  taak  la  apparent. 

An  Interesting  conjecture  waa  made  by 
CbailM  H.  Palrbanka,  that  the  efflgy  waa 
not  truly  an  eagje  but  a  vulture,  or  rather 
a  "bunard".  Tbe  thought  of  buUdlng  a 
monument  to  a  buaaard  la  at  first  abhoRent 
untU  we  oonalder  that  In  the  life  economy 
of  tbeee  aboriginal  peo|de  the  buBard  fitted 
a  neoeeaary  function  In  carrying  off  carrion 
and  waste  which  otherwln  would  oaun 
disease.  whUe  on  the  other  hand  tba  eagle 
Itself  Is  a  destroyer  and  a  bird  of  prey.  Mr. 
Palrbanka  alao  suggesta  that  the  efflgy  might 
have  Totem  algnlflcanoe.  He  thinka  poadUy 
that  this  might  have  been  a  totem  of  tbe 
eagle  and  that  aoma  great  chief  of  the  Bagle 
Clan  might  be  burled  there.  Totemlsn  la  not 


animal  worab^  but  that  certain  grotqia 
tslthln  tbe  tribe  are '  aet  up  in  daaa  and 
aaeuma  aa  part  of  their  poraonaUty  tbe  beat 
quaUtlea  of  tbe  bird  or  animal  whiob  la  thdr 
totem  ...  It  beoomea  a  "guardian  spirit"  for 
Itaolan. 

Tban  la  without  doubt  a  great  epbttual 
purpooe  Invdved.  Tban  andent  people  In 
their  almple  mlmeval  way  atrove  over  what 
must  have  tajcen  generations  to  build,  their 
txpnaaUm  of  naltatUm  to  a  DIoty.  Oould 
It  have  been  that  tba  caldned  remalnarq>re- 
sented  a  human  sacrifice  with  wbioh  they 
dedicated  the  buUdlng  of  a  temple  wblob  Is 
Bock  Bagle? 

nsToaT  or  tbx  caicr 


In  Iba  ueob.  tba  aovocnman*  booama  in- 
tersated  In  tba  Book  Bagta  and  ita  algalfl- 
oaaoa.  Attar  studtaa  wan  made  by  Dr.  A.  B. 
KoQay  of  tba  Ubtnedty  of  Oaoqgla,  tba  efflgy 
waa  leatocad  to  agpaar  aa  It  did  la  dnwlagi 
first  made  by  aady  aatMan  la  Qaon^a.  Vn- 
dar  tba  aama  Oovaramant  propam.  a  graalta 
waa  oooatmotod  aad  a 
to  pravant  damaga  by 
aottvenlr  hnatenL 

Mnob  later  la  1M7,  Stata  4-H  Uadar 
WlUlam  X  Sotton  along  wttb  otbar  otata 
laadan  Ui  4^B,  fait  «ias  then  waa  a  disttnot 
and  praaelng  aaad  for  aoampfor  tba  youag 
peopto  of  tbe  Stata  lavolvad  la  4-H.  At  tbat 
tbnoy  then  wen  only  three  anoaU  oampe.  the 
1'1'inM"^  UM  of  wblob  oould  aot  aooonuao* 
data  aU  wbo  wanted  to  attend  a  aommer 


Tba  4-H  laadan  oonalderad  aoveral  dtae  for 
aoob  a  oMnp  and  finally  daoldad  tbat  tbe 
land  aurrouzMlIng  tbe  Bodt  Bagta  would  be 
an  Ideal  looattoeL  Tba  1.4Sa  aores  to  tbe 
vldalty  waa  oamad  by  tba  miUad  Stataa  Oov- 
emsMot  aad  tba  Soli  Oonaarvatlnn  eervlea, 
At  first,  tba  lead  waa  leased  to  Iba  Board 
of  Beganta  of  tbe  Univetdty  CUuteui  of 
Oeorgla;  later  the  land  waa  granted  outright 
to  tba  DblvoBBlty  of  Oeocgta  and  tba  4-H 
Poundatlan. 

In  buUdlng  the  cao^,  tbe  4-H  Foundation 
paid  prtaonan  of  tbe  Stata  of  OaorgU  with 
money  ooOeeted  by  4-H  memben  aU  over  the 
Stata  In  hundreda  of  differemt  waya.  At  tbe 
BaptlBt  CbUdranlB  Home  fcr  optaana  In 
Baxloy.  Oeorgta.  4-H  mamben  did  wl«bout 
tbatr  egga  for  laealfaat  ao  tbat  tba  money 
eavad  oould  go  towaida  tba  oonstruotloo  of 
the  camp  at  Book  Bagta. 

In  order  to  hdp  out  tbe  hard  working  4- 
H'era.  than  Oovemor  Herman  Talmadge 
pledged  to  match  doUar  for  dollar  from  the 
State  Contingency  Fund  aU  money  ooUected 
from  private  aouroee.  Under  Oovemar  Tal- 
madge'a  plan  the  State  matched  more  tban 
$1,400,000  tbat  waa  given  by  4-H  membera, 
foundatlona.  and  private  bualnen  fima.  In 
addltton.  tbe  KeUog  Foundation  granted  82.- 
144.000  for  use  in  oonstnaetlng  tbe  neoeeaary 
facUtttaa  at  the  camp  which  oflldaUy  opened 
in  1086. 

Facumee  at  the  camp  are  valued  at  88.800,- 
000  and  are  dealgned  to  aoconunodate  1,300 
people  at  one  time.  Tbe  alr-ooiuUtloned  Her- 
man B.  Talmadge  Auditorium  wlU  eeat  1.383 
and  U  dealgned  eo  that  truoka.  fiotUlaa.  and 
other  OiKpUj  vehldee  may  be  driven  directly 
on  atage.  The  William  A.  Sutton  Dining  Hau 
can  serve  1,300  people  In  one  hour. 

Other  faculties  Indude  54  atone  oottagee. 
four  educational  buUdlnga.  three  recreational 
buUdlngi.  a  chapd  of  native  atone,  alx  out- 
door pavlUona.  five  awlmming  poola.  a  putt- 
putt  golf  ooiuae.  and  athleUo  fidda. 

Over  60,000  people  from  dvU  groupe  and 
oonventlona  um  the  Bock  Bag^e  facUltlee  an- 
nually. Tbe  pubUe  areaa  of  the  center  an 
available  for  pubUc  vme  throughout  the  year. 
The  156-acre  lake  provides  one  of  the  beat 
fishing  lakM  In  the  State. 

FacUltlee  alao  Indude  areaa  for  ploknlck- 
ing  and  ovemlgbt  camping. 

The  Bock  Bagle  Center  la  truly  a  monu- 
ment to  tbe  Inlttatlve  and  bard  work  of 
American    youth,   genulndy    patrlotto   and 


dedicated  to  buUdti^  a  bettar  ABawtaa  for 
themedvM  and  tbdr  obUdran.  Tbta  part  of 
youag  Amartaa  la  atUl  aUva  today  la  Oaocgta 
aad  through  the  Nation,  and  thla  ie  the  por- 
tion that  deeeries  the  snoouragentent  and 
pralaeof  all. 

THE  WINTER  WHEAT  HARVEST 
IN  EANBAS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cenUy  requested  a  progress  report  on 
the  wheat  harvest  In  Kansas.  Though 
rail  tranq?ortation  has  been  to  some  ex- 
tent frustrated  by  the  strike,  all  signs  in- 
dicate that  this  may  be  one  of  our  most 
successful  yean.  Freight  car  shortages 
hare  been  substantially  below  levels  of 
previous  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxooso  a  copy  of  this  re- 
port and  Invite  tbe  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcosd, 
as  foUows: 

WaiAT  HaavaBT  nr  Kamas 

The  winter  wheat  harvest  la  Santa  Fe- 
served  stetes  has  Just  been  auooeaafuUy  oom- 
pleted  without  a  alngte  ofwnplalnrt  about 
Santa  Fe'a  freight  oar  aupply.  Tba  barveat  In 
the  State  of  Kanaaa.  In  whldi  tba  Santo  Fa 
predomlnatea.  waa  an  aU-tlma  high,  esti- 
mated by  tba  United  Statee  Depaittnant  of 
Agrloulture  at  808  million  budida.  wblob 
waa  43  million  buabda  greater  than  tba  esti- 
mate made  Immediately  baton  tba  barveat. 

A  number  of  faoton  oontrlbutad  to  Santa 
Pa'a  handUng  tba  crop  ao  effOctlvdy.  Admit- 
tedly the  U^  harvest  In  the  neighboring 
statee  of  Oklahoma  and  Tsxas  softened  the 
Impact  of  the  huge  Feness  harvest,  aa  did 
the  availability  of  storage  qwoe  In  country 
devatois  due  to  prior  moveoMnt  of  staeaga 
grain,  but  primary  credit  for  tbe  aohlevement 
must  be  ^ven  to  advance  planning  fOr  tbe 
harvest.  Santa  Fe's  aoqnlaltlnn  of  1,800  new 
covered  happar  can  tbla  year  brought  tbair 
total  Itoet  of  tbeee  100-ton  monaten  op  to 
approximately  10.000.  In  addition,  tbrouib 
oooperatlva  Inter-rallroad  meesurea  Juat  ba- 
ton "H"  Day,  tbey  wen  abta  to  atntegloaUy 
plaoe  about  8.800  of  their  dder  Santa  Fe  box 
oan  aa  a  baek-iq>  to  tbe  boppata.  Alao.  credit 
muat  be  given  to  tbe  grain  ahliyen  and  re- 
cdven  who  reaponded  to  tbe  Santa  Fe'a  pn- 
harvest  campaign  tor  better  utUlaaUon  of 
equipment  by  minimising  requesta  for  q>e- 
olal  sooessorlal  aervloea  and  by  prompt  load- 
ing anrt  unloading. 

It  la  of  Intereat  to  note  tbat  wbUa  many 
commentaton  atlU  — "r*'*t***  'M^tuittrmtH 
box  oan  In  oomieetlon  witb  grain  traSo.  on 
tbe  Santa  Fe  It  ta  tbe  large  100-ton  oovarad 
hoppen  tbat  play  tba  k^  rOta  tban  daya. 
Oratn  eblppen  prefer  then  modem  qulok 
loading  and  unhiartlwg  targe  uaiMwMj  oan. 
During  tba  winter  wheat  Immt.  over  85% 
of  tba  grain  on  tba  Santa  Fa ' 
In  covered  1 


Ballroada  ban  trequantly  been  arltldaad 
for  oar  drartage  during  aeaaonal  movamenta. 
Whether  thla  crltldam  ta  JuatUtad  muat  be 
viewed  aa  part  of  tbe  broader  queetlon  of 
whetbar  tbe  oompany  abonld  be  '•bllgatti  to 
provide  year-round  ownarablp  of  aqnlpmanrt 
and  tadUtlaa  for  bammng  a  huge  peak  mova- 
meat  of  very  abort  dusafekm.  Tbta  ta  not  tba 
most  eoonomlcd  um  of  an  aaaat.  To  put  It  in 
perapeotln.  wbat  wotUd  happen  If  tba  aaanal 
produotlon  and  tnuiaportatian  raqulramanta 
for  new  automobfloa  In  tbta  oountry  wen 
coooentiated  In  a  8  week  parlodt  A  oobhwx- 
able  analogy  could  be  drawn  for  many  other 
ooosumar  iHodueta  or  raw  aataatala.  Sodoua 
oongeatton  and  aaoeadn  ooota  would  be 
created.  It  ta  tbarafon  aapeelally  gmtttytag 
tbat  the  nilroada— and  the  Santa  Fa  In  par- 
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of  aotano*.  n  ta 

pWly  to  oocp<rtte  with  th*  Mnt 
"■*  "   ktarmaiij 


BICSNTENICEAL  «*T>Af.q 


Ur.  HAIKBUX  Itr.  PMldBt*  a  frtand 
of  mine.  Mr.  WUMaa  T.  I^uth.  unddent 
«<  MMUUe  Alt  do,  tflMlled  before  the 
BtfbooannlUee  OD  Coosimer  AllUn  of  the 
HooM  Oommlttee  on  1^^"*^*«t  and  Car- 
renoy  legantlnff  HJL  7987,  to  provide  for 
the  stilkinc  of  medale  In  commemanAoQ 
of  the  UceoCflnntel  of  tbe  Aw»f^«Mi 
Revolatkn. 

Beeaue  I  know  of  the  toterest  of  Bm- 
aXan  tax  this  matter,  I  ask  unantanoos 
ooDsent  that  Mr.  Louth's  statonent  be 
prtnted  In  the  Rbooid. 

lliere  being  no  objectton,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoBO,  as  follows: 


Stat 


'  ICabb  ar  WtuJiAM  T.  LoDTH 


My  company  Is  most  prlvllegwl  to  luive  aii 
oppocttinttr  to  praunt  to  you  our  Ttows  In 
n§uA  to  iCbfl  pcoposed  Ufliustton  BB-TB87. 

Plntt  may  I  oompUmant  ttaa  Amarloan 
Barolutlon  Bioentaimlal  OomaDdartoB  for  tba 
way  tt  has  approachad  ita  atudy  and  Its  final 
WKXitmmmdaiHons  in  lacard  to  ttaa  pro- 
poaad  medals. 

Oar  nompany  has  baen  tn  Soueh  with  the 
Onmnrttfrn  srer  atnoe  Its  estahUshmsnt.  We 
have  alwaja  been  reoatred  moat  oourteoialy 
and  that*  haa  ahvaya  bean  ashttiMed  a  deatre 
to  loan  and  to  openly  raoMrs  all  sogflastlona 
thstt  are  piaaatKtad  fW  enhiaitlon. 

We  w«e  Tiry  much  Impreaaed  ithaS  In  May 
at  irre  they  did  an  eaSaualf  surrey  and 
study,  talking  wtth  aU  manulSatuien.  fov- 
arament  acoKlea.  numlanatle  aspasta,  tn 
order  to  learn  everyone^  Tlewpotet.  FoitlMr- 
more,  the  Oommlvloa  hsM  open  haartngi  In 
September  of  MTOto  ^tain  give  aU  Intanated 
pntiae  an  opposfeanAty  to  aiynaa  their  tIswb. 
Tlisy  fcnnad  an  advisory  oaamlttee  on 
"n^W  and  oolns  ct  1tll^tng"^T*'*^  numls- 
matlsU  and  eehclars.  Although  I  n^r  not 
pessonaUy  agree  with  erery  reoonmMndatlon 
that  this  conuntttee  haa  made,  X  raepeot  the 
manner  tn  which  ttiey  antred  aS  thalr  ds- 
oMons  and  feat  thaS  they  are  eminently 
wtthln  their  rights  in  '»^^»«f  the  reoom- 
mandatiana  that  they  did. 

Zt  ahould  be  stated  at  the  outtaet  that  It  la 
my  betlsT  that  tlie  Amsrlfian  Bevolutton  Bt- 
oentennlal  Oommlaalon  waa  otaaigad  In  the 
Joint  Beeotntton  (Puhllo  Law  8»-<ei) 
adopted  by  Ooogreas  July  4,  IMS,  So  prepare 
an  ovaraU  program  for  ooanmamorattng  the 
Bloaotennlal  of  Che  Amanoan  Bevolutlon.  and 
apeetHeany  under  Seotton  B  |m<ii|  7— "tha 
issoanoe  of  eommemoratlTe  coins,  medals. 
catUfieatas  of  re«K'ignltton.  and  stampa."  Tlie 
■orammant  liaa  Issued  nadals  to  oom- 
mamoraSa  Impoatant  oonastons.  ao  It  seems 
to  me  thait  on  ttw  basts  of  this  Ihwnlutlaii 
that  indeed  a  medal  ahould  be  end  can  be  an 
Importaat  part  of  thla  oatatawtlon. 

MSgr  X  llgraai  for  a  momant.  *«-^"ftr  Art 
Oompany  has  eonststently  tried  to  plaoe  Its 
own  Interaata  tn  a  aeoondary  posltian  as  to 
what  la  right  fbr  the  Oonunlaatan.  nterefoce 
thla  ■tatemant  today  Is  not  raally  a  Mimamn 
Art  Onropany  oOBlal  poattton.  but  is  a  sute- 
mant  of  an  aiparlenoed  manufaeturar  pra- 
sntad  as  a  gmdaims  tn  the  tntarast  of  baii« 
hatpfoL  Most  of  you  are  *"»«"»*"  «tth  tbe 
MwlaTTto  Art  Ooopany— wa  wen  wtsMIShinl 
soma  ID  yaan  ago.  and  have  bean  reoognlaed 
as  the  leader  In  the  field  of  medalllo  art.  We 
Introduoed  the  art  of  the  medal  as  tt  ta  known 
today,  to  this  ooontry,  and  we  are  pnniiged 
to  tM  mi«*ntw^^Ti^  Qf  moet  of  the  Important 
awardi  CFom  the  Polttaar  Award  to  th 


nr  leee 

May  Z  start  by  makHw  retsnnoa  to  a  10«6 
tpmeh  that  I  gave  bafors  the  Am^ri^^np  nu- 
"rtaniaMe  Aaaootattoa  Oonventlon  in  Ghloa- 
toT  I  baUave  Z  was  on*  of  th*  flist  to  caU 
attenttoa  to  the  important  numlsmatlo 
aapaeta  of  this  evant.  At  the  tbna  Z  WM  peak- 
ing. Z  mads  a  numltar  of  aanounoamants  to 
the  AMA  group  gatharad  there  and  Z^  going 
to  quota  part  o<  that  ipaeohetarttng  with  the 


"Wtth  the  new  Mint  being  bunt  In  Phlla- 
delphla.  and  wtth  the  now  rapid  equlpmsnt 
whldt  will  be  tnetallad  there.  Z  IM  the  ANA 
ttould  paeaa  for  a  change  tn  the  law  whlA 
parmlts  a  now  ^pe  of  eota  design  only  avary 
86  yaaia.  Rwhapa  a  proper  Intarral  would  be 
10  or  18  years.  Thla  eertalnly  wouM  rerltaltae 
and  MrengthMi  tbe  ttma-hcnored  hobby  of 
ootn  ocdleettng  and  would  enable  ua  to  eon- 

avanta  and  paraonagaa  of  htslorloal  tn^ort- 
aooa.  But  Z  want  to  make  tt  nlnar  that  ^f 
Is  not  my  prtmary  purpose  in  making  thla 
snggeatlon.  My  prtmary  reaaon  la  the  Amerl' 
can  aeulptor  who  Is  ft«gattti«  how  to  design 
a  ootn.  Z  have  bean  talking  about  beauty  and 
the  need  to  appreeiate  the  aeulptar%  art.  By 
taaulag  new  oolns  wtth  (reatar  ireqnanoy. 
and  by  rasuralng  to  the  old  tradttloa  of  oom- 
mlaalonlng  dlraetly  our  great  aeu^^tosa,  or  by 
holding  oloaed  oonpetttlana,  we  will  eupport 
our  aealptara  and  wni.  in  a  sanaa.  CNata 
mora  angiavata  c^iabla  at  doing  thla  fine 
work  «ar  the  Mint. 

"Soulpaore  who  are  able  to  create  good 
medals  and  coto  daalgM  are  heeoming  men 
scarae,  for  In  modem  archtteeture,  and  In 
modvn  eit.  the  traditional  tana,  at  aotdpture 
*•  •^'•ng.  Wl»y  ahouldnt  our  govemniant.  why 
•AMraMnt  we  aa  numlsmatlBtB,  support  thoe 
man  I>y  making  such  inaiaiilialiMia  wrallatile? 
We  muet  put  the  artist  back  on  Uie  pedeatal 
utMn  h»  toeloagi. 

"My  prapoaai  la  that  Itke  ANA  Should  be 
inatrumantal  tn  introducing  legMatloa  to 
have  an  oBolal  ootn  struck,  or  aavaral  coana 
struck,  to  ooQHnamorafte  the  lew  Bloenten- 
nlal  of  American  Independence.  Xvan  If  our 
praaant  laws  w«re  not  dianged,  aeveral  of  our 
current  coins  win  baye  paaaiad  their  asth 
birthday.  Oertatnly.  thla  event  should  be 
commemorated  In  this  way.  l^e  ANA  should 
take  the  leadership  in  pushing  for  proper 
Oongreaelonal  action. 

"The  previous  suggeattona  cannot  be  Im- 
plemented by  myaalf  atone.  However,  my  next 
propoaal  is  one  mtnox  does  Tmphanliin  tbe 
stncere  toterest  we  have  In  fmmr<^n^  Mt 
medals.  The  MedaUlc  Art  Con^pany  li  ptaolng 
as,000  In  eacrow  to  be  used  aa  prtae  nkooey 
In  a  nationwide  competition  to  rtnilgn  a  me- 
dtf  to  oonnnemomte  this  Bloentennlal.  It  Is 
hoped  that  this  madid  wlU  be  cme  of  the 
finest  ever  produced  In  tills  country.  The 
M«wlal4e  Art  Company  wSl  welcome  tte  par- 
Udpatlon  of  the  American  Numlsmattc  As- 
sociation, or  any  other  group  wtK>  feel  that 
this  Is  a  worthwiiUe  endeavor." 

The  reeaon  that  I  qxwte  from  thie  speech 
is  that  I  want  to  emphaalae  that  we  have  oon- 
•tantly  placed  the  Imwsf  nee  on  the  artlat 
and  the  htstortcal  stgnMlcaDce  of  thla  event. 

This  OommlaBlon  had  a  reaponaaslUty  to 
recommend  oertain  apedfle  action  and  tt  did 
thla.  I  do  hope  tiie  program  that  la  evantimlly 
devaloped  wlO  proteot  odua  and  OMdals  tram 
esplottatlon  and  over  oonunercleUBatlon:  wttl 
not  atreaa  loveMniant  value,  hut  ratater  wfll 
gtrees  tdstortoal  value.  In  keeping  with  the 
dlgmty  of  the  occasion.  It  la  ImportanS  that 
every  man,  wtxnaa  and  ohlld  lutve  the  right 
to  buy  a  single  medal  or  to  obtain  a  aln0e 
coin  at  a  piloe  be  can  aflofd.  Atthoogh  It 
makee  a  great  deal  of  aeiMM  for  the  Oommla- 
ston  to  want  to  ohtaAn  oMalmum  tncoane  and 


maTlmum  ikali  flail  hMi.  1 1 

wa  ean  atlU  maintain  the  hlgheat         

of  Ana  art  and  to  -— «~t**~  tha  hlatoelaM 
dlgnltiy  thaee  pleeea  ao  rlotaiy  daaarva.  Al- 
ready  there  have  bean  a  plathaca  at  aaedi* 
iasued  of  significant  hlatarlaal  value. 

Our  oompany  has  t>een  inatruaaantal  In 
belptng  to  dealgn  a  aerlee  of  medals  to  oaa> 
meokorata  all  of  the  Slgnara  of  the  Declara> 
tlon  of  Tnrtependenoe.  Ihace  have  been  a»ay 
other  private  manufacturers  wlio  have  un- 
dertaken almllar  broad  pragraoaa.  llrtaew.  tt 
is  my  firm  b^ef  that  to  a  oountiy  aa  great 
as  ouis,  wtth  our  htstorloal  tiartti«a.  and 
wtth  the  great  arttatto  talent  available  to  w, 
there  la  certainly  ptenty  of  material  avaa« 
able  to  the  Amsrlcan  Bevolutlaa  Btoentano 
nlal  Ooenmlsalon  to  create  a  aaMnlBgtul  aa> 
daUle  program.  Ttiara  la  no  hatter  waw  to 
reach  the  hand  of  every  «"«"'>"■«  man  la 
thla  ouualry  than  ***«»'"|f'  the 
olroulatee  tn  our  enlnage.  It  Is  for 
son  that  I  do  hope  tlM*  the  Oongram  will 
-^  «♦  »^  I —  ..j....^—  .^  ,  iT-mmamnm 
tlva  coin  cr  aotaa. 

I  am  no  aapert  In  Treasury  aoaira.  and  Z 
have  no  Intention  of  saytng  wlMit  can  and 
cannot  Im  dona,  aowever.  It  doee  eeem  to 
ta»  that  wtth  the  new  Mint  and  with  the 
naw  technology,  wtth  ««>«"g*«  lead  thae  and 
planning,  and  with  enough  advanced  pn^ 
duotlon.  tt  certainly  would  appear  that  at 
least  a  single  oommemoratlve  odn  oould  be 


I  fael  atrongly  that  thla 
coin  ahoukl  be  a  draulattng  odn.  dlstrtb- 
uted  tbfoui^  the  Vederal  niiiiniii  nja<nii 
Bqual  dtatrBmtlon  la  thus  assursd  and  every 
man.  woman,  and  chUd  will  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  obtain  auch  a  < 


We  coma  now  to  the  area  of  design.  To  D» 
tills  offers  the  greatest  area  of  anoltamant. 
I  would  Uka  to  aee  the  ooln.  the  National 
Medal  and  the  'award  medal  developed  by 
three  separata  oompetUlona.  Tn  tliianaaliai. 
this  wouU  onate  the  greatest  aaattemant.  Jt 
would  create  a  great  ankouut  of  pubMct^ 
It  would  rekindle  Interaat  of  the  art  world 
in  the  flORn  of  the  haa-reilaf  nwdaL  Z  think 
the  avant-gpsrde  artlat  should  be  invited 
to  partloipate  aa  wtil  aa  the  tradlCkMMd.  Than 
oould  be  a  oomblnaOon  of  eloeed  and  open 
coaq;>etltlon.  For  Instance,  In  tlia  ootn  oom- 
petMon.  Z  would  reoiwHiiand  a  oloaed  com- 
petition. Thla  la  a  demanding  art,  one  wtth 
great  technioal  requlramente  and  Z  think 
four  or  five  eculptxn  who  ere  *— ""«t  with 
tlM  requlramanta  should  tie  Invtted  to  par> 
tldpata  In  this  dosed  ocnvatltlon. 

For  the  National  Medal.  I  feel  It  ebould  be 
an  open  competition,  perhapa  requeatlng  the 
tradttkwial  artist  particularly  to  enter  this 
oompetttlon.  for  I  do  think  the  l>uylng  puUlo 
would  prefer  a  repreeentattooal  design. 

Vor  the  award  medal  Z  would  reoommend 
an  open  oompetttlon,  parttape  encouraging 
the  oontemporary  or  avant-garde  aeulptor  to 
enter  thla  parUoular  oonqietltton. 

Thus,  aa  you  can  eee,  aU  art  forms  would 
be  Inrvdved  In  theee  vactoua  pleoea.  Ton 
would  have  a  combtnaitlon  of  eloeed  and  open 
otmpetttlon.  I  tiiink  you  ahooSd  gat  the  ai^ 
vice  and  s^qjport  of  the  Fine  Arts  Oommls- 
skm,  the  Nairtnnal  OaUery  of  Art,  and  many 
of  the  other  profeartcnal  art  organlaattons 
to  advlae  you  In  this  i 


Now  In  regard  to  timing,  Z  tlilnk  the  I 
thla  medal  Is  laeued  and  dlstrgmtad.  the 
better.  R  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
develop  the  dealgn  of  **«H  m^A^  ^jvt  to 
build  ttw  neoaeeary  atocka  for  broad  dla- 
trlhotlon.  Z  feel  that  any  mechU  will  un- 
dottbteffly  be  produoed  toe  eeveral  yean  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand. 

I  feel  the  very  numben  of  people  who 
would  want  ouch  a  pleoe  requlraa  thla  tn* 
of  dMilbutlan.  The  Treeeury  would  profit 
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mxough  Its  aelgnlorage,  the  Btoentennlal 
Oommlaaten  through  tboee  pteoee  made 
aaallable  to  tt  for  thoae  who  wMi  to  pay  a 
premium  to  t>e  eaaured  of  oMalnlng  auch 
a  plaoe,  and  the  American  pabUc  and  the 
iiiMiilMiiarist  would  alao  bemeHt.  and  each 
would  have  its  own  |daoe  in  the  distnlyution 
of  these  oommemoratlve  coins. 

I  will  go  no  further.  The  extent  of  the 
neesury  cooperation  will  have  to  lie  worked 
out  wtth  them.  This  oould  tie  the  most  eaolt- 
Ing  aapnnt  of  thla  whole  program.  So  mudi 
for  tbe  oolns. 

Whui  appearing  before  the  Bloentennlal 
Oonunisslon  it  was  my  recommendation  that 
an  award  nkedal  be  developed  for  tbe  eaolu- 
slve  uee  of  the  Commission.  I  reoommanded 
that  tbsn  tw  a  low  relief  medal  that  would 
be  stnick  for  maas  dlatrlbution  on  rapid 
equipment  and  a  hlglier  relief  medal  of  larger 
diameter  for  thoee  who  wanted  to  have  a 
apedal  piece  for  dlaplay  purpoaea  I  alao 
suggested  that  perhaps  t>atb  of  theee  medals 
be  Wsued  in  twonse  and  silver.  It  seemed  to 
me  Chat  a  single  medal  properly  produoed 
and  widely  dlatributed  would  lend  inqwr- 
tance  to  this  piece  and  would  ellmlnaite  aoma 
of  the  ooDf  uaton  relative  to  having  a  seriee 
of  mortals 

DISnuB  UTION 

Assuming  that  this  program  were  adopted, 
ho>w  could  medals  be  distributed?  I  believe 
tbrovigb  the  same  obannels  as  our  money, 
our  bonks,  and  our  lYeasury  D^artment, 
and  our  numismatic  sales  division.  TblB  de- 
velops the  greatest  profit  for  tbe  goremment 
and  the  Commission.  Banks  have  been  will- 
ing to  do  this  as  a  public  service  in  the  states 
of  nilnols  and  California,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  would  not  be  tbe 
case  throughout  our  other  48  states. 

If  private  diatributlon  Is  required,  there 
are  literally  hundreds  of  mailorder  compa- 
nies, sales  promotion  organizations,  numis- 
matic distributing  companies,  wlbo  could 
handle  such  an  aasignment,  and  would  be 
willing  to  do  ao. 

nCOMMKNUATIOHS 

It  Should  be  stated  that  MedalUc  Art  Com- 
pany has  consistently  opposed  competition 
from  ttie  United  States  Mint  with  private  en- 
terprise, and  I  think  with  some  justification, 
for  I  feel  some  of  the  so-c&lled  national 
medals  have  strayed  considerably  from  the 
norm.  The  Honorable  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  a 
member  of  this  committee,  has  indicated  in 
s  speech  before  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  last  year,  that  it  Is  her  desire  to 
try  to  develop  a  more  meaningful  definition 
of  a  national  medal.  For  I  must  admit  that 
If  there  ever  were  Justification  for  a  na- 
tional medal  this  celebration  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial is  It. 

Therefore,  I  reoommend  that  legislation 
be  enacted  to  fulfill  tbe  recommendations  of 
the  Advisory  Coin  Medal  Council  and  that 
further  favorable  action  be  taken  to  allow 
coinage  to  be  changed  to  permit  a  stiltable 
commemorative  coin  or  coins  to  be  issued. 
Private  manufacturers  have  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  cooperate  with  the  60  states,  pa- 
triotic, civic  and  commercial  organizations 
throughout  the  country  who  will  want  to 
participate  in  some  way  in  this  celebration. 
The  official  medals  prepared  by  tbe  Mint  will 
be  consistently  contrc^ed  and  will  maintain 
official  government  status.  I  would  reoom- 
mend that  further  oonsldention  be  given  to 
preparing  a  large  2^"  to  3"  art  medal  to 
culminate  this  program  and  to  give  our 
country  and  collector  and  tbe  ordinary  dtl- 
sen  a  true  art  medal  suitable  for  <Usplay 
purposes.  There  is  great  historical  precedence 
for  this  in  many  of  the  previous  medals  al- 
ready Issued.  I  further  recommend  that  a  dis- 
tinctive award  medal  be  prepared  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  Statea. 

We  ai^reclate  this  opportunity  to  preeent 
our  views  to  you.  MedalUc  Art  pledgee  its 
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full  cooperation  to  iMp  In  any  way  we  can 
the  American  Bevolutlon  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission  and   the   Congrees   of   tbe   United 
States. 
Thaxdcyou. 


THE  KEENE  SENTINEL  THINKS  SEN- 
SIBLY  ON  CAMPAIGN  PRACTICES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  debate  and  decision  on 
the  campaign  q?ending  bill. 

I  support  the  cooo^t  cl  this  legisla- 
tion because  I  believe  we  must  not  let 
the  opp<»tunity  of  running  for  olflce  in 
this  country  beccxne  the  sole  prerogative 
of  the  wealthy  or  those  who  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  bankrolled  by  special 
interests. 

I  believe  also  that  the  people  need  to 
know  and  have  the  right  to  know  who 
is  financing  candidates  for  puUic  office. 
The  people  must  have  the  facts  about 
who  Is  putting  up  the  money  and  have 
this  in  time  to  consider  them  before  they 
make  their  final  choice  at  the  p<^. 

These  are  some  of  the  guidelines  I  have 
tried  to  f  oUow  in  making  my  decisions 
on  the  legislation  on  campaign  practices. 

Some  wise  words  are  being  written 
about  the  need  for  this  l^jslation.  I  was 
impressed  by  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Keene,  N.H.,  Sentinel  entitled  "Election 
Costs." 

The  Keene  Sentinel  has  a  Icmg  record 
of  incisive  views  and  comments  on  the 
current  scene.  The  Sentinel  has  been  no 
less  incisive  on  campaign  practices. 

I  agree  with  the  Sentind  that  the  leg- 
islation we  are  about  to  ad(vt  here  in 
the  Senate  is  Just  a  first  step.  More  needs 
to  be  done.  But  then,  legislation  is  the 
art  of  the  possible  and  we  are  now  seek- 
ing what  is  possible.  Campaign  reform 
has  been  a  long  time  coming.  Now  that 
the  ice  has  been  broken,  I  am  sure  that 
further  reforms  will  become  possiUe  as 
we  see  the  results  and  accomplishments 
of  what  we  pass  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  all  of  us  to  have 
the  benefits  of  the  views  of  the  Keene 
Sentinel  and  I  ask  unanimous  coosent 
that  this  excellent  editorial  of  July  27, 
1971,  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objectitm,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKcoao, 
as  follows: 

BLscnoN  Costs 

As  we  all  learned  in  our  sixth-grade  civics 
primers,  politicians  are  tbe  end  product  of 
honeety,  intelllgenoe  and  the  democratic 
process. 

But  sixth-grade  educations  have  become 
obsolete  in  the  past  ten  years  and  we  have 
learned  that  money — the  root  of  all  evil — Is 
what  really  makee  many  politicians.  Because 
without  it,  honest  and  Intelligent  county 
chairmen,  district  attorneys  and  small  town 
lawyers  cannot  effectively  reach  for  the 
higtier  echelons  of  our  democracy. 

More  than  cmything  else,  the  advent  of 
television  has  transformed  most  politicians — 
by  necessity — into  media  freaks.  Prime  time 
and  slick  promotional  films  showing  the  can- 
didate walking  his  dog  or  mtitniTig  rent- 
strikers  coet  money.  So  do  air  fare  and  an 
army  of  consultants  and  aidea. 

Last  year  President  Nixon  vetoed  a  bill 
that  would  have  limited  radio  and  television 
spending  in  federal  eleottona.  The  BapuUl- 
cans,  who  had  oonsldarably  more  millions 
to  spend  in  the  1068  election  than  tlie  Dem- 
ocrats, thought  their  opposition  might  be 
trying  to  equaUae  party  reeouroes  on  the  sup- 


position that,  all  matters  financial  being 
even,  the  Democrata  ooiild  take  the  Bepublt- 
cans  any  day. 

The  President  may  have  an  opportunity 
shortly  to  reoonslder  his  position.  The  Baoate 
Democratic  leadership  last  week  caUad  for 
consideration  of  a  more  comprehenalva  cam- 
paign spending  measure.  Among  other 
things,  it  would  limit  candidates  for  federal 
office  to  spending  on  rn*****  no  n>ore  than  10 
cents  per  eligible  voter,  require  stations  to 
charge  tbe  lowest  oommerdal  rate  for  politi- 
cal spots  (thus  reducing  media  ooata  I7  a 
third  or  more) ;  and  repeal  liM  "equal  time" 
provision  of  the  Federal  Oommtmlf  tlons 
Act  for  presidential  candidatea  only  (thereby 
allowing  tn«  networks  to  provide  free  time  to 
major  contenders  in  1972) . 

The  bill  Is  a  barely  adequate  first  st^ 
toward  alleviating  abuses  of  our  Sectoral  sys- 
tem. Assuming  that  It  beoMnea  law.  however, 
it  wUl  be  difficult  to  enforce.  It  also  neglects 
to  regtilate  political  contributions  and  po- 
Utioal  committees. 

Unlaaa  indivMuals  an  limited  in  what  thay 
may  oontrlbute  to  a  campaign,  the  political 
prooaaa  will  be  continually  aubjeot  to  qtedal 
Infiuenoee  that  may  ttot  be  in  the  beat  pxibllc 
intereat.  (At  the  least,  limiting  oontrttrationa 
would  place  the  cost  of  amhawsartncahlpa 
within  the  means  of  the  average  dtlaen.) 

And  unleas  political  campaign  omnmitteea 
are  more  <doeely  monitored.  It  will  continue 
to  be  dlfflcutt  to  determine  how  much  money 
actually  la  q>ent  on  behalf  of  a  given  candi- 
date. 

An  Independent  federal  electiona  oommla- 
alon wtth  dear  authorlity  to  enforce  election 
laws  would  be  a  valuable  companion  reform 
to  the  bill  now  under  oooaidecatlon. 

In  tbe  meantime,  we  note  some  signs  of 
sanity  that  may  induce  the  parties  to  im- 
pose  their  own  t>rand  of  fiacal  reepooalblllity 
to  oampaign  coats. 

Party  admlniatratora  are  beginning  to  rec- 
ognise that  spending  money  wisely  is  at  least 
as  Important  aa  spending  it  generously.  They 
are  dlaooverlng  ttiat  outap^dmg  the  oppo- 
nent la  no  guarantee  to  victory. 

Sixteen  of  the  36  governors  elected  laat 
fall,  for  inatanoe,  underspent  their  rivals  on 
media  expensea.  in  some  caaea  by  large  mar^ 
gins.  (New  Hampshire,  next  to  Wyoming,  had 
the  least  costly  gviheraatorlal  media  cam- 
paign In  the  nation.  Oovemcr  Petereon  won 
deeplte  spending  9400,000  lees  than  Democrat 
Roger  Otowley,  according  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Oommlaalon.) 

Tbe  Democratic  national  cbalivnan,  Law- 
rence F.  O'Brien,  also  haa  persuaded  six  of 
the  major  Democratic  prertdentlal  hopefuls 
to  Umtt  their  over-«U  apMuUng  in  next  year's 
23  state  primarlea  to  five  cents  per  regletered 
(not  eligible)  voter.  Tbe  a^aonent  of  the 
six — Senaton  Bayb,  Harris,  Humphrey,  Mo- 
Oovem  and  Muskle  and  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills — 
wouM  Umlt  their  primary  expenditures  to 
S2.8  million  eadi. 

This  compana  wtth  1908  pre-conventlon 
ooats  that  amounted  to  #4  nrillVm  for  Hum- 
phrey, Sll  million  for  flenator  Xugeoe  Mo- 
Oarthy;  #9  mUUon  for  Senator  Rot)ert  Ken- 
nedy; $8  million  for  Oovemcnr  Bockafellar; 
and  between  glO  and  $13  minion  for  Blobard 
Nixon. 

O'Brien,  of  oourae.  Is  haunted  by  the  apeo- 
tn  of  the  1968  Democrata— Med  dry  by  the 
pre-oonventtan  tagmmtation  of  oandldatas 
and  resources.  He  wants  to  mak»  certain  that 
1973%  convention  chdca  has  enoiigh  small 
change  for  the  preeldanttal  race  Itedf . 

Bill  or  no  bill  to  limit  campaign  spending, 
we  have  hope  that  Democrata  and  Bepuli- 
Uoans  alike  will  approach  the  next  polftlcal 
season  a  Mt  mon  monay-'Wlaa  than  in  reoeirt 
elaotions. 

We  hope.  too.  that  New  Hampshire  cttt- 
aens  will  disregard  their  being  priced  at  fin 
and  10  cents  a  head  and  not  give  their  votaa 
cheaply. 
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LES  TRKVINO  DAY  IN  B.  PASO 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  etty  at  SI  Pmo  cdetoUed  "Lee 
Tre vino  Day." 

Bv«a  to  otatgoiSen  like  myaeU,  the 
name  Lee  Trevlno  haa  beoome  a  house- 
hold word.  As  «e  aU  know.  "Aver  Mez" 
won  the  UjB.  Open,  the  Canadian  Opm, 
and  the  British  Open  wltUn  a  4-week 
apan.  This  is  an  unprecedented  feat  in 
the  world  of  folf .  Soeh  a  teat  can  be 
eomjMtred  to  a  baseball  team  ellnohinc  a 
pmnant  by  Autuat  1  and  winning  the 
world's  aeries  in  four  strala^t  games.  Or 
In  the  world  of  politics,  it  is  like  a  pres- 
idential candidate  carrying  all  of  the 
SO  States. 

Lee  Trevino  has  brought  a  soise  of 
excitement  to  a  professional  sport  that 
some  bam  in  the  past  considned  to  be 
boring  unless  you  were  directly  partlei- 
patii«  in  the  game.  "Lee's  Fleas,"  the 
name  given  to  the  gallery  that  follows 
Ttevlno,  now  even  supersedes  Arnold 
Palmer's  army  in  terms  of  both  num- 
bers and  crowd  enthustaam.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  tribute  to  a  man  who  admits 
that  his  golf  swing  is  far  from  picture 
pure.  Tet.  as  we  all  know,  it  Is  noi  the 
perfect  golf  swing  that  ooonts,  but. 
rather  the  ability  to  put  the  baa  in  the 
cup  by  using  the  fewest  nxBAer  of 
shots.  Lee  Trevino  has  accomplished 
this  feat  more  consistently  than  any 
other  golfer  since  the  days  of  another 
great  Texan,  the  great  Ben  Hogan. 

The  Lee  Trevino  story  reads  like  the 
original  Horatio  Alger  epic.  The  son  of 
a  Mexican-American  gravedlgger,  Tre- 
vino was  at  one  time  a  $SO-s-week  golf 
pro  in  El  Paso.  To  climax  the  story,  it 
was  Lee's  wife,  Claudia,  who  put  up  $20 
to  get  her  husband  registered  for  a  quali- 
fying round  In  his  first  VS.  Open  in 
which  he  evoituaUy  finished  fifth.  The 
next  year  he  won  that  coveted  title,  a 
triunuih  that  he  repeated  this  year  by 
defeating  Jade  Nicklaus  in  a  playoff. 

Lee  Trevino  is  the  kind  of  man  who, 
dewite  his  tremendous  success,  has  not 
forgotten  his  hxmiUe  beginnings.  Typical 
of  this  i>artlcular  q:uaUty  was  a  gift  of 
$4,800  to  an  English  orphanage  near  the 
site  of  his  conquest  of  the  British  Open. 

This  is  a  man  that  America  and  the 
State  of  Texas  can  be  proud  of.  His  life 
Is  also  a  tribute  to  the  courage  and  vigor 
of  a  proud  Mexican-American  commu- 
nity that,  despite  great  odds,  continues  to 
work  hard  and  progress  In  our  great 
country. 

Cto  this  occasicm,  I  would  Uke  to  ex- 
toMl  my  sincere  beat  wishes  to  Lee  TVe- 
vlno,  his  family,  and  all  the  citizens  of 
Texas  and  Mexico  irtio  toc^  part  in  the 
festivities  in  El  Paso. 


NO-FAULT  AUTO  INSURANCE 
WORKS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  nothing  In- 
stills confidence  in  a  reform  Uke  finding 
it  works.  So  it  is  with  no-fault  auto  In- 
surance. As  limited  as  the  Massachusetts 
plan  Is,  it  is  woi^ing— at  least  to  the 
extent  of  reducing  auto  bodUy  injury 
liability  Insurance  rates  in  that  State. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  and  editorial  from  Business 


Week  of  July  21.  UTl.  and  articles  from 
the  Bostoo  CBobe,  and  the  Boston  Herald 
Traveler  of  August  3. 1971,  be  printed  in 
the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ou,  as  follows: 

NO-FA0I.T  Wnra  It*  0«aB 

"No-f»ult  will  sweep  the  oountry  like  m 
pr»irl«  fire  now,"  sayi  c.  Bugetw  Vtensm, 
MMMUshuMtU  tcmarmaat  OoamUmOoamt. 
What  Psmsra  la  talking  about,  of  oourae. 
Is  Do-fault  auto  Imraranoa,  In  whiob  the 
aocldant  vlctiin  geu  paid  by  his  own  tnsor- 
anoe  eompany  no  matter  who  la  at  fault. 
And  U  Faraam's  predtctton  would  have  bean 
thought  strictly  btue-«ky  as  recently  as  a 
year  ago,  it  now  looka  Uke  a  sin^e  statement 
of  fact  to  moat  of  the  Inauranoe  Industry. 

ICaaaaebuaetta  was  the  first  state  to  adopt 
a  no-tault  Inauranoe  scheme.  It  went  Into 
effect  there  on  Jan.  1  aftar  a  fight  In  the 
legislature.  Inaureta  aupported  no-fault  but 
oppoeed  a  bid  to  cut  all  auto  Inauranoe  pre- 
mluma  by  16%.  In  the  end,  the  15%  out 
waa  applied  only  to  personal  Injury  Insnr- 
anoe  that  falla  under  the  no-fault  plan,  and 
the  blU  went  through.  8even  moatha  later, 
the  plan  seems  to  be  woriclng  aa  Its  backers 
aald  It  would.  Clalma  are  down  ahaqdy  In 
a  state  that  haa  the  oountry'B  wotst  aooldent 
record,  and  wwnalnlng  oppoaltlon  to  the  plan 
pretty  much  withered  away  last  month  when 
the  liaaiaohusetta  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  no-fault  law   waa  constitutional. 

Now  Florida  haa  also  passed  a  no-fault 
Uw.  to  take  effect  next  year.  minoU,  Ore- 
gon. DeUware,  and  South  Dakota  have  all 
paaeed  laws  requiring  Insurers  to  offer  "first 
party"  coverage,  whl^  motorlsU  would  buy 
to  corar  their  own  coats  emanating  tram  an 
acddent.  Finally,  the  talk  in  WaahlngUm 
thaae  days  la  that  the  national  no-fault  bill 
backed  by  Senator  PhUlp  A.  Hart  (D-lIloh.) 
could  peaa  Oongraaa  In  1073. 


BOW     IT     WOBKS 

Am  moat  auto  Inauranoe  la  written  today, 
a  person  Injured  In  an  accident  cannot  col- 
lect until  It  haa  been  detannlned  that  the 
other  party  to  the  aeddent  waa  at  fault.  In 
other  words,  erery  time  eomeone  la  injured  In 
a  car  aooldant.  the  result  can  be  a  long, 
oostly  court  action. 

Mo-fault  Inauranoe  meana  exactly  what  It 
says.  The  victim  settlea  up  with  hla  own 
company,  and  the  case  uauaUy  does  not  have 
to  go  to  court. 

The  Maaaactinswtta  no-fault  law  is  limited 
to  the  oompulaory  $3,000  bodily  Injury  In- 
surance that  all  motorlato  must  cany.  Un- 
der terms  of  the  law,  motorteto  are  pitdilfalted 
from  aulng  for  pain  and  suffering  unleaa  their 
actual  medical  bills  total  more  than  $80a 
TnatfiMt.  they  collect  from  their  own  inaur- 
anoe companies,  out-of-pocket  medical  ex- 
penaea  (pliia  up  to  75%  ot  lost  wagea  not  ex- 
ceedmg  sa,ooo. 


On  the  baala  of  figurea  gathered  by  fkr- 
nam's  oAoe.  the  number  of  bodily  injury 
clalma  dropped  63%  In  the  first  three  months 
of  1971.  lioce  recmt  figurea  put  together  by 
Insurance  oompanlea  In  the  ateito  abow  that 
the  decune  In  claims  lertied  off  In  the  spring. 
Still,  It  ^>peais  that  bodUy  Injury  claims 
dipped  35%  in  the  flnt  five  months  of  ttila 
year,  lliat  la  a  algnlflcant  development  In  a 
state  that  haa  a  dalms  rate  3^  tlmsa  the 
national  average. 

The  average  cost  <a  each  claim,  aays  Fte- 
nam.  dn^ped  from  $305  in  the  fint  three 
months  <rf  1970  to  $131  In  the  same  period 
thla  year.  If  that  pattern  holda,  says  Fsr- 
nam,  thera  could  be  a  further  cut  In  praml- 
uma  of  up  to  38%  next  year. 

hMoren  are  wary  of  accepting  Famam's 
figurea  until  more  retuma  are  In.  Tbaj  ar- 
gue that  many  lawyera  held  back  on  filing 
clalma  until  after  the  state  supreme  court 


bad  Ite  aay.  SttU,  most  InstaeEs  are 

flsd  that  no-fault  wlU  save  tbam  monsy.  If. 
fault  U  working  better  than  w«  espaoted," 
■aya  Jamas  P.  AUen.  Jr.,  vloe-pnatdeot  and 
general  counsel  at  Liberty  Mutual  insur- 
ance Go.,  the  aUte'a  second-largest  auto 
Insurer. 

i.awTaBS   nun 

His  rial  opposition  to  the  MaaaailmsuHa 
no-fSolt  plan  hsa  come  from  lawyen  wbo  aae 
bnrtnssB  gotng  out  tfaa  window.  "Titm  it 
no  doutaS."  aays  one  Boston  lawyer,  "that  no. 
fault  has  hurt  my  buslnaaa  badly." 

The  law  waa  challenged  In  a  ault  brought 
by  the  llaaaaehuaette  branch  of  the  Am*n<^n 
Trial  Lawyera  Aaan.  in  behalf  of  a  Beaton 
motorlat  and  hla  wife  who  were  involved  in  a 
rear-Old  eoUlalon  barely  48  houra  after  the 
new  law  went  Into  effect.  The  lawyen  argued 
that  the  no-fault  law  waa  iT~y«ne^t*ntirmti| 
on  16  counta,  among  them  that  It  toCk  away 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  Injured  to 
sue  for  damages.  However,  the  court  ruled 
that  the  Uw  waa  a  vaad  leglaUtlve  attempt 
to  redreaa  a  aoolal  problem:  too  many  acd- 
deut  clalma.  A  majority  of  the  aeven  JusUom 
aald  that,  whUe  no-fault  goee  a  long  way 
toward  taking  away  auch  forma  at  redraes  aa 
paymanta  for  pain  and  suffering.  It  >«»i^nT^ 
that  by  the  guarantee  of  prompt  payment  for 
the  other  ooste  of  an  accident. 


With  the  court  ruling  in,  other  statee  an 
puahlng  no-fault  legislation  along,  and  the 
Masaachuaette  leglaUture  U  conalderlng  sev- 
eral meaaurea  that  would  extend  no-fault  to 
property  damage.  The  plan  that  appears  to 
have  the  best  chance  of  paaaage  la  the  so- 
caUed  "triple  option"  plan  backed  by  Got- 
emor  FraiM:U  W.  Sargent.  That  would  allow 
a  motorlat  to  buy  straight  no-fault  property 
coverage,  a  combination  of  ooUlalon  and 
property  damage,  or  simply  no  property  cov- 
erage at  all. 

But  no-fault  property  coverage  does  not 
have  the  »>twk<ng  in  the  Insurance  Industry 
that  bodily  Injury  no-fault  had.  Stuart  Hus- 
band, New  England  Dlv.  clalma  manager  at 
Liberty  Mutual,  says  flatly:  "No-fault  prop- 
erty damage  Insurance  will  not  accomplish 
what  It  did  in  personal  injury." 

Hla  view  Is  that  Inflated  claims  for  pain 
and  sufferlitg  were  what  really  pushed  up 
rates  In  personal  Injury  Insurance.  Indeed, 
the  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance 
reckons  that  Massachusetts  motorists  have 
saved  $7S-mllllon  on  personal  Injury  pre- 
miums this  year,  based  on  what  their  cover- 
age would  have  cost  without  the  no-fualt 
law.  But,  saya  Husband,  there  is  no  pain  and 
suffering  involved  Ui  property  damage  cases, 
and  the  coat  of  repairing  or  replacing  cars  is 
fairly  standard. 

Meanwhile,  the  federal  measiire  pushed  by 
Hart  of  Michigan  and  Senator  Warren  O. 
Magnuaon  (D-Waah.)  would  provide  no-fault 
coverage  on  both  personal  Injury  and  prop- 
erty loss  claims.  It  could' clear  the  Senate  this 
year  and  become  law  late  In  1373. 

No-Fattlt  ijfBuaAifCB  Woaxs 
In  40  of  the  60  Stetea,  wlisn  a  motorlat 
gate  hurt  In  an  automobile  aoddent,  he  suf- 
fera  financially  as  well  aa  phyatcaUy.  Unlaaa 
he  has  personal  accident  Insurance  to  protect 
him.  he  must  wait  tintil  a  court  finds  the 
other  party  at  fault  before  he  can  collect 
money  to  pay  hla  medical  bllla  or  to  cover 
loat  wagea. 

Thla  meana  hardship  for  the  aoddent  vle- 
tlma,  coatly  legal  battles  for  the  Insurance 
companies,  dogged  court  calendars,  and  long 
delays  before  personal  Injury  cases  come  to 
trial.  Cost  at  coverage  la  ahootlng  up.  and 
Insurance  oompanlea  are  trying  dasperatdy. 
and  often  high-handedly,  to  ahxiflk  off  what 
they  regard  aa  the  leaa  daelrable  rlSka. 

In  Maaaaehuaette,  though,  the  aoddent 
victim  can  count  on  a  quiek  payout — up  to 
$600  In  medical  bllla  and  $3,000  covering 
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75%  of  lost  wi^ea — without  having  to  go  to 
ooort.  It  cornea  from  his  own  Inauranoe  com- 
pany. This  is  because  Blaasachuaette  has  bad 
a  no-fault  auto  Inauranoe  system  In  opera- 
tion since  January  1. 

So  far,  the  reaulte  of  Maaaachuaetta'  experi- 
ence with  no-fault  have  been  Impreaalve.  The 
total  number  of  personal  Injury  daima  la 
down  sharidy — aa  Is  the  avoage  coat  per 
claim.  Instead  of  having  to  Jump  the  rate 
on  persoxud  Injury  coverage,  Inauren  m 
Maaaachuaetta  have  been  able  to  cut  the  coet 
by  18%. 

No-fault  U  not  the  final  answer  to  all  that 
alls  the  auto  inaurance  Industry.  Hie  Maaaa- 
chusetta  plan  makea  no  provision  for  relm- 
bunUtg  the  aeddent  victim  for  pain  and 
suffering.  Nor  does  it  apply  to  the  more 
aerloua  caaea  where  rtamagaa  far  exceed  Ita 
Umlta.  And  It  doea  not  aaaeaa  aocldent-prone 
driven  with  the  penalty  rate  that  properly 
they  should  bear. 

The  Maaaadiuaetta  experiment  dearly 
ahowa,  however,  that  no-fault  deaerves  a 
trial  elaewhere.  It  la  the  only  answer  that 
anyone  haa  produced  ao  f ar  to  the  mounting 
problems  of  skyrocketing  Insurance  rates  and 
srbltrary  cancellation  of  polldes  that 
threaten  to  make  the  whole  auto  Inaurance 
qrstem  a  bad  Joke  on  the  pollcyholden. 

(From  the  Boston  Globe,  Aug.  8,  1071] 

INJUXT  Clazms  Daop  60  Paaczjrr 

UMoan  No-Fault 

(By  David  Blls) 

Gov.  Sargent  announced  yesterday  that 
the  number  of  bodily  Injury  claims  dropped 
68  percent  In  the  first  six  montha  of  no- 
tault  automobile  Inaurance  In  Maaaachu- 
aetta. 

The  figurea  are  based  on  the  dslms  rate 
for  the  fint  alx  montha  of  thla  year  aa  oom- 
pUed  by  the  stete  Inaurance  Commlaalon. 

Last  year  there  were  130,000  dalms  against 
bodily  Injury  coverage,  according  to  insur- 
ance Industry  qtokeamen. 

Sargent  aald  the  two  most  obvious  oon- 
duslona  from  the  figurea  are  that  no-fault 
la  working  and  that  rate  reduotlons  may  be 
expected  next  year. 

He  aald  he  baa  directed  WUllam  I.  Oowln. 
secretary  of  conaumer  affstn,  to  "consider 
both  the  poedbllltlea  of  rate  reductlona  on 
next  year'a  auto  Inauranoe  paymento  and 
the  poaalblUUea  of  ret>ataa  on  thla  year's 
auto  Inaurance  payments." 

Sargent  said  the  queatlon  of  rate  reduc- 
tlona and  rebatea  la  con^>lex.  and  there  are 
no  ready  anawera. 

But  he  promised  to  back  efforta  to  ex- 
tend no-Tault  coverage  to  property  damage. 

There  Is  a  bill  before  the  Joint  Insurance 
Committee,  filed  by  the  Independent  Broken 
and  Agents  Assn.,  to  place  property  damage 
under  no-fault. 

According  to  Comcnlttee  Chairman  Sdward 
J.  Dever  (D- Arlington),  the  bill  will  reodve 
a  favorable  rei>ort  frc»n  his  committee  and 
be  In  the  Legiaiature  for  debate  aoon. 

Sargent,  at  hla  preea  oonferenee  yeater- 
day,  also  said  that  the  average  of  peraonal 
Injury  claims  paid  by  Insurance  oompanlea 
during  the  first  alx  months  of  1971  was  53.4 
percent  leas  than  In  the  first  six  montha  of 
197D. 

Statistics  rdeased  by  the  Insurance  Com- 
mission showed  that  the  average  1971  per- 
aonal Injury  protection  claim  paid  by  the 
Inaurance  companies  was  $109  aa  compared 
with  $370  during  the  almllar   1970  period. 

Backen  of  no-fSult  Inaurance  aald  during 
debate  laat  year  that  the  moat  dramatic  de- 
oreaata  In  Insurance  clalma  would  come  In 
peraonal  Injury  coverage.  They  reaaonad  that 
many  motorlata  Involved  In  pmperty  dsmsge 
dalms  also  filed  amall  peraonal  Injury  dalma, 
called  In  the  trade  nulaanoe  clsdma,  to  apeed 
payment  foe  daoMgea. 

Through    1970.    Maaaachuastta    bad    the 


highest  rate  of  peraonal  Injury  olatms  of  the 
60atatcs. 

Whether  the  68  percent  decreaae  In  the  first 
six  months  repreaenta  "nulaanoe  clalma  la 
dllBeult  to  determine. 

TtM  bade  dlffesenoe  between  the  fault  and 
no  fault  ayatema  la  that  If  an  Injury  occun 
In  an  accident  now.  the  Injured  party  In  moat 
caaea  ooUeeta  from  hla  own  Inaurance  ctHn- 
pany.  Under  the  fault  aystem,  a  determina- 
tion of  blame  waa  made  and  Injured  per- 
sona collected  damagea  from  the  company 
of  the  party  held  re^wnslble. 

Fonnsr  State  Rep.  Mlohstel  S.  Dukakla.  a 
long  time  aupporter  of  no-fault  Insurance, 
criticised  Sargent  yesterday  for  watting  ao 
long  to  look  Into  the  drop  In  clalma. 

Dukakis  called  Sargent's  atatement  "an 
inexcuaahly  tardy  reeponse  to  a  problem 
which  was  called  to  the  attention  of  his 
administration  In  early  Mardi." 

He  aald  he  had  wntt«n  Inaurance  Oomr.  C. 
Eugene  Famsm  aaklng  him  to  take  stspa  to 
force  the  inaurance  oompanlea  to  create  a 
resale  in  the  event  rebatea  an  dedded  on. 

lAst  week  50  Democratic  state  r^reaenta- 
tlvea  sent  a  Joint  letter  to  Sargent  urging  liim 
to  take  action  In  the  creation  of  a  reserve 
for  rebatea. 

Sargent  was  asked  at  the  press  conference 
whether  he  Is  reluctant  to  move  In  this  area. 
"Are  you  afraid  to  take  the  Inill  by  the 
homa,"  a  reporter  asked. 

"I'm  prepared  to  take  any  bull  by  any 
horn,"  Sargent  replied. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 

Aug.  3.  1971] 

No-Faolt  Claims  Dip  63  Pkscxnt:  Bats 

RxoucnoN  Pbobablx 

(By  Howard  White) 

The  number  of  auto  Insurance  claims  and 
the  average  coat  of  each  daim  have  dropped 
more  than  53  per  cent  In  the  first  six  months 
of  the  "No-fault"  system.  Gov.  Sargent  said 
yesterday. 

"The  figures  are  better  than  we  dared 
to  hope,"  Sargent  told  a  news  conference. 

He  dedlned,  however,  to  promise  that 
motorists  will  get  rebates  this  year  because 
of  the  savings  resulting  from  the  new  sys- 
tem, but  he  said  he  would  direot  newly 
named  Consumer  Affairs  Secretary  WUllam 
r.  Cowln  to  look  Into  the  possibility  of  re- 
bates and  of  rate  reductions  for  next  year. 
He  termed  the  llkdlhood  of  rate  reductlona 
"probable;"  the  likelihood  of  rebates  "pos- 
sible." 

The  governor  said  It  was  not  yet  possible 
to  tell  how  many  doUara  had  been  aaved 
in  the  first  six  months  of  "no-fault." 

Figiu-es  released  by  Sargent  indicated 
that  the  number  of  injury  dalms  filed  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1971  had  dropped  by 
63 J  per  cent — from  66,401  to  31.103 — and 
the  niunber  paid  had  similarly  drc^ped  53.4 
per  cent — from  11,393  to  6,306. 

The  average  amoiuit  paid  out  under  each 
claim,  Sargent's  figurea  added,  haa  also 
droppied  53.4  per  cent  from  $343  to  $160. 

Under  the  no-fault  system,  fint  of  Ita 
kind  in  any  state,  every  motorist  must  carry 
Insurance  protecting  himself  in  the  event 
of  Injvuy.  In  relatlvdy  mlncn'  accldenta 
which  result  In  the  vast  majority  of  dalms, 
a  person's  medical  bills  and  other  out-of- 
pocket  losses  are  paid  by  bis  own  ctxnpany 
rather  than — as  in  the  old  system — by  the 
other  driver.  Who  caused  the  aeddent  la  not 
a  factor  in  payment  of  these  dalms. 

The  consUtutlonallty  of  the  no-fault 
prlndple,  chaUenged  by  trial  lawyen.  has 
been  unbeld  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

Figures  released  by  the  governor's  office 
also  mdlcated  that  actual  payments  by  in- 
surance companies  In  the  fint  six  months  of 
1971  were  78  per  cent  lower  than  paymsnta 
In  the  same  period  last  year. 

But  an  Insuranoe  industry  apokeaman  aald 


that  figure  waa  "aerloualy  inconq>lete,'*  since 
laat  yesr'a  January  to  June  figures  cams 
from  complete  department  repurta  while  thla 
year's  came  from  an  informal  survey  by  In- 
stuvnoe  examlnera  with  eompany  coopera- 
tion. 

The  paymmta  listed  aa  prooeaaed  thla  year 
are  mostly  small  and  unoontrovenl&l  ones. 

The  Industry  spokesman  did  not.  however, 
dilute  the  governor's  figures  indicating  the 
declining  trend  of  claims  and  average  pay- 
menta.  Sargent  himself  made  no  reference  to 
the  78  per  cent  figure. 

Sargent  earlier  thla  year  had  relsaaed 
figurea  for  the  fint  three  months  of  the  year 
showing  a  drop  of  about  one  third  in  clalma, 
but  that  waa  before  the  Siqtrame  Court 
dedalon. 

"Now,  after  six  months,  it  la  more  thafi"a 
half  BO  the  trend  la  dear,"  aald  Sargent.  "No 
fault  Is  succeeding." 

But  Sargent,  who  had  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  bill,  aald  that  tranalatlng  the 
syatem'a  succeaa  mto  aavlnga  for  motorlata 
requlrae  "definitive  legal  and  financial  in- 
formation baaed  on  firm  atatlstical  evidence," 
and  aald  he  waa  aaklng  Cowln  to  get  that  in- 
formation. 

"The  statistical,  legal  and  financial  facta 
mvolved  here  are  complex,  and  today'a  ata- 
tlatlca  do  not  provide  Instant  answera,"  said 
Sargent.  "The  full  evaluation  I  am  ordering 
today  will  provide  the  information  needed. 
We  cannot  know  our  future  course  In  these 
areas  untU  this  study  Is  complete." 

Sargent  has  been  pressed  to  direct  inaur- 
anoe Commr.  C.  Eugene  Farnam  to  order  In- 
surance companies  to  set  aside  money  for 
rebates  to  policy  holden  aa  the  result  of  aav- 
lnga from  the  new  system.  That  pressure  waa 
laimched  by  former  Rep.  Michael  S.  Dukakla 
earlier  this  year.  Fifty  state  repreaentatlvea 
wrote  Sargent  last  week  urging  "imiiitr  ac- 
tion. 

Dukakla  called  the  governor's  action  'in- 
excusably tardy"  and  aald  Sargent  should 
have  ordered  the  rebate  study  months  ago. 

Farnam  was  not  present  for  the  news  con- 
ference and  was  not  mentioned  in  the  gov- 
ernor's statement,  but  Sargent  said  no  sig- 
nificance should  be  read  Into  that.  Some 
members  of  the  governor's  staff  are  unhappy 
with  Farnam  and  would  like  to  see  the  gov- 
ernor replace  him. 


BUSINESS  INSURANCE  PCXiL  OP 
CX>RPORATS  INSURANCE  BUYERS 
ON  NO-PAULT  AUTOMOBILE  IN- 
SURANCE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  month, 
the  Business  Insurance  conducted  a  pcdl 
of  its  corporate  Inauranoe  buyer- 
readers — who  spent  more  than  $2  biUion 
annually  on  motor  vehicle  insurance — 
asking  their  opinion  of  no-fault  auto  in- 
surance. Only  S  percent  of  the  more  than 
300  corporate  Insuranoe  biQnera  reopood- 
ing  to  the  questionnaire  favored  reten- 
tion of  the  presmt  tort-Iiabllity  inaur- 
ance systnn.  Ninety-five  pensent  favored 
some  type  of  no-fault  insuranoe  reform. 
Thirty-eight  percent  fav(n^  adopticm 
of  a  broad  no-fault  system  dmilar  to 
the  Magnuflon-Hart  plan  now  pending 
before  Congress.  This  is  quite  signifloant, 
tn  my  opiidon,  coniildftring  the  well- 
known  general  antipathy  of  businessmen 
for  Pederal  plans  and  Intervention. 
Sixty-seven  percent  "opted  for  national 
standards  set  by  Con^'esB  instead  of  a 
hx>dgepodge  of  State  laws  with  varying 
provisions  that  could  cause  oostily  ooa- 
f ualoQ  for  ccMnmerdal  vehicle  operators 
as  well  as  for  private  passenger  car 
drivers  who  cross  State  llnea." 
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la.  this  oQoneottaa.  the  editors  of  Bivi* 
Ikiflunmoe  melrr  %  ^yigw^t  obMnik- 
UoD.  nMiMlj.  "that  the  67  percent  at 
bums  who  ocited  tar  immn^atn  eoAoU 
meot  of  Pedenl  fltaadanii  are  a  lot  wlaer 
then  the  MknlnMnittoD  oaUale**  oidl- 
ing  for  the  Otatee  to  "expertment"  with 
varloQB  aoto  reparatlosa  ajntaraa.  Tbe 
edltofs  go  on  to  iB7: 

Xr  tbm  autw  oootlna*  to  "•qMrtmant,"  m 
Ur.  Voliw  pota  It.  «•  o»d  gat  Into  »  gammr 
Utosttao  In  vblob  tiMra  an  U  aata  of  ta«a 
ineompatlMa  witb.  eaeli  otbar  and  Umnaal- 
bla  to  oopa  wUli  tor  ttioaa  """r^^T  and 
indlTlduala  ■Wbo  uaa  Intantata  hlglnraya. 
Wliy  let  tha  Stetaa  v*  oB  in  aa  tUiasttana 
wban  Mdanl  itandarda  wUl  ba  naadad 
•vantuaUy,  tliay  aak. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  good  qoesUon — "why 
let  the  States  go  off  In  all  directloni?'' 
Tb  date,  five  States  have  enacted  auto 
tTMairanee  idans.  All  five  are  dUferait. 
and  three  of  them  are  not  in  any  sense 
of  the  term  "iM>-fauIt''  because  they  re- 
tain fully  the  Incflflclent  and  wairtefnl 
tort-UabUMy  system. 

And  even  when  a  State  adopts  a  lim- 
ited no-fault  plan,  as  did  Massachusetts, 
consumers  are  not  realising  fully  the 
savings  brought  about  by  the  refonn  be- 
cause the  State  has  not  taken  steps  to 
guarantee  premium  refunds— according 
to  news  accounts  In  the  Boston  Olobe, 
which  I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcobb  fcdlowlng  my  re- 
marks. In  fact.  State  oOcials  from  Mas- 
sachusetts testified  at  the  recent  tasar- 
ings  on  the  national  no-fault  insurance 
bOlB— 8.  MS  and  HJ%.  7514— that  insur- 
ance companies  w&re  not  riifff^ng  on 
enough  of  the  savings  from  no-fault  in- 
surance to  oonsumars  in  their  State. 
TestimcMiy  was  recelTed  also  as  to  the 
great  profit  potential  In  no-fault  auto  in- 
surance and  the  need  for  consumer  pro- 
tection through  national  legislation  if 
cost  savings  are  to  end  up  in  the  pockets 
of  consumers  and  not  the  insurance  in- 
dustry. 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  President,  national  no- 
fault  auto  Insurance  is  needed  not  only 
to  prevent  costly  confusion  resulting 
from  51  dUferent  plans  buk  to  assure  that 
consumen,  both  cturporate  and  Indl- 
vldual.  are  the  true  beneflRlaries  of  the 
savings  inherent  in  genuine  no-faUlt  auto 
Insurance  refonn  which  would  eliminate 
the  wasteful  and  tneOcient  tort-liability 
system  for  automobile  accidents. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Business  msiirance  edi- 
torial of  July  19.  1971.  setting  f(vth  the 
results  of  its  poll,  and  which  I  referred 
to  during  my  remarks,  be  inserted  in  the 
Rbookd  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks and  before  the  Boston  GHobe  arti- 
cles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
waa  ordered  to  be  minted  in  the  Raooss, 
as  follows. 

(Ptom  tha  Dualnew  Znauranoe  magadna, 

July  19,  ISTl] 

Rkajms's  Mamoatb 

Mora  than  300  oocporata  lUBOzanoa  buyeia 
•poks  out  on  reform  ot  tha  auto  vlcttxn 
repantUona  ayatent  In  ttie  poll  oonduetad  In 
Buttnea$  tiuuranee  and  reported  In  our  July 
6  lasoa.  VMaral  and  atata  laflaUtan  aa  i»«u 
aa  stata  Inauranoe  eommlaaloneiB  ought  to 
pay  doae  attention  to  tha  raaults  of  ttie  poU. 
the  moat  algntflcant  oonatimer  atatamant  yat 


ilntha 
I  auio  aootdant  vieUaaa. 

Oac|Mtata  Inawranoa  «myan,  who  t^tnA 
mora  than  gfl  bOUon  anouaUy  on  motor  flaat 
inaunuwa,  made  otaar  through  tha  surray 
that  thay  want  (Sderal  staadac^to  Cor  avto 
UMmaoa  nform.  rtdly  «7%  oC 
to  tha  sorvay  optad  for  naSlocal 
aat  by  Ooagiam  laataad  or  a  hodgopodga  of 
■tate  hMia  with  varytag  provlalaiM  that  oouM 
causa  floatlf  oonroslan  tor  oomnMrelal  Tiblda 
opaiatuia  «a  waU  aa  for  private  paaaangar  ear 
«Mvan  «tib  «roaB  atats  Unaa. 

Thla  cHiar  oaU  tor  f  adaral  atandarda  fior 
tha  auto  npacsttona  ayatam  ia  at  oddi  with 
raeant  prrmonncamaota  by  naiMportatlon 
Sac  John  Volpe  and  Ma.  Virginia  Kmuier. 
Praaldent  Ntaon'a  oonawmer  affaln  advlaer. 
Ur.  Voipe,  In  anooonclng  Um  raautta  oT  a  sa 
mWlon  atady  of  auto  Inauraoea  by  tha  DOT. 
caUed  iqna  the  atatea  to  "e^partment"  with 
▼artoua  auto  raparatlona  ayatama.  lAna. 
Knaoar  aehoed  thla  oaU  but  die.  itta  Mr. 
Volpe.  latar  achnowledgad  that  federal 
atamlarda  mlgpu  evantuaUy  become  neeea- 


We  think  that  the  87%  oT  buyen  who  opted 
for  Immediate  enaotmaot  at  federal  ataad- 
ardi  are  a  lot  wiaer  than  the  Admlolstiatlon 
crflMala.  If  the  ctataa  conMnue  to  "eaparl- 
mant,"  aa  Mr.  Volpe  puta  it,  we  can  get  into 
a  giunmy  situation  In  which  there  are  51 
aata  of  laws  InwimpatUila  with  aadi  other 
and  anpoaalble  to  cope  with  tot  tboae  oom- 
panlea  and  InchTlduala  who  vim  interatate 
hlghwaya.  Why  let  the  ettttea  go  off  In  •■ 
dlreotlona  when  fedeml  ataadarda  will  be 
needed  eveiAuaUy?  Neither  Mr.  Volpe  nor 
Mia.  Knauar  haa  an  adequaSe  anawer  for  that 
queatloo. 

MaaowhUa,  ateta  lagtaUtoca  are  goli« 
ahead  with  oonalderattoa  and  adoptlcti  at  aS 
laaat  as  aaparate  propoaala,  moat  ot  them 
looaaty  daamnjwt  aa  'modified  no-CaulS 
plana."  One  drawbaok  to  having  atate  lagta- 
laitaca  daoUa  upon  jtlana  la  that  moat  ot 
tham  do  not  undantand  tha  oomplaaltiaa  of 
auto  Inauranoa  refonn  propoaala  and  thoaa 
who  do  undoratand  an  frequently  p»»iTitnf^' 
UwyatB  whoaa  vaated  Intareat  la  to  retain 
the  aapaeta  of  tha  ^atam  that  provlda  tham 
with  tuoraUva  lagal  wtik. 

Ignonmoa  and  apaolal  lutanat  ware  at  work 
in  zmnola  whara  tha  legislature  adapted  a 
"modified  no-fault"  plan  that  la  nnuttng 
more  than  a  ayatem  oC  advaooa  paymenta 
for  Injured  vlotlma  wttti  tha  old  tort  syatam 
plied  on  top  <jt  It.  Um  Tin«Mi«ti  program, 
adapted  In  reapooaa  to  Mr.  Voipa'a  oaU  it* 
eipertanentatlon.  will  raralt  In  hl^^iar  ooata 
Cor  ooosuoMts  bacauaa  It  keepa  tha  plaln- 
tUIli  lawyen  la  bualnaa  whHa  providing  a 
weak  undergUdlng  ot  fliat-party  payments 

Flfty-aeren  percent  of  Business  Insurance 
aurvay  reapoodaota  favored  "a  awdlflad  no- 
fault  ayatem  with  direct  fliat-party  payments 
to  Injured  partlaa  up  to  a  certain  M»vwmt. 
but  Tlottma  would  retain  the  right  to  sue." 
We  oanaot  know  jvMt  how  far  thaae  raadan 
would  modify  tha  no-faolt  ooooept,  hot  wa 
I»aBume  that  they  want  a  ayatem  q;iMi»  ad- 
vanced tram  the  preaeat  tort  ayatem  wtaJoh 
waa  favnwd  hy  only  S%  oC  ow  readara. 
Ihlrty-elght  percent  favond  adapOon  of  a 
broad  no^aolt  ayatem  atmllar  to  the  Ma^- 
nuBon-Bart  plan  now  pending  before  Oon- 


We  war*  eapedaUy  enoouzagad  that  88% 
of  raepondanta  tc  tha  eurvey  favored  a  oon- 
oept  advanced  by  this  magaalaa:  That  auto 
mauraaoe  reform  maaauraa  amtoudy  an  aqual- 
ung MaMUty  factor  that  would  take  Into 
oooaldeiaMao  tha  giaalw  potential  for  dam- 
age of  large  oommaroM  vahldaa.  Mb  state 
zaeoim  law  yat  offerad  has  laduded  tha  eon^ 
cap*.  Bather,  the  laws  propoaed  oaU  atthar 
for  aba^uta  UaMlity  for  oooamarolal  vahlelaa 
(aa  In  NSw  Tork)  or  mate  no  "IMlTinniTP  (aa 
in  MMsaohuaatta).  A  majonty  ot  oar  nad- 
eis  (68%)  favors  *n*fc<Tig  no  distinction 
between  private  and  commercial  vahtetaa.  Bat 


PKOVSdl    aO 

inharantly  uniair  to  opacasona  ol  private  L 
aangar  caia.  Wa  baUave  tha*  an  aquallMnc 
UaliMtty  fhatar  baaed  on  aoSnarlal  Moa^MsS 
the  only  tair  way  to  dlstrarata  tha  eoate  tf 


who  haaia  a  ahars  of  tha  hosw 
randooa  coat  «C  our  higaway  eamaga  MuMild 
gas  IntalUgaoMy  lavolvad  tat  the  aOort  to  n- 
focrn  the  raparatlona  ayatem.  Our  raadaa 
have  taken  a  atrong  firat  atep  by  oalUag  for 


(From  the  Boaton  Olobe,  July  17. 1971] 

DoKAXia  Asks  Baaana  om  iNaoaAiica 

PaxaaoMS 


Mlehatf  8.  Dukakla.  CoraMr  Bto^cUim  ie|>- 
rsaanutlva.  yeaterday  eaOad  on  Oov.  Baipnit 
to  order  Buiaraaoa  Oour.  OL  Bugaae  Varaam 
to  tate  atepe  to  guarantee  Inaucanoe  premliun 
rebataa  to  Mtoaaaohuaatta  motorlsta  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

m  a  Btatammt  yaaterday.  Dukakla.  oiw  ot 
the  prima  aupputteia  at  no-fauM  Inauranoa 
said:  "MUUona  of  doUara  In  ovarohargea  may 
be  Involved.  To  permit  the  Inauranee  la> 
duatry  to  pocket  theee  easoeea  profits  bacaoaa 
of  the  sudden  drop  In  claims  frequency 
whldi  neither  they,  nor  the  governor,  nor  the 
Legislature  anticipated  art  the  time  of  pas- 
sage of  the  no-fault  law  would  In  my  opinion 
be  outrageoua." 

(Prom  the  Boaton  Bvanlng  Olobe.  July  16. 

1971] 

DoKAKia  Aaxa  Auto  Rati  Bbductioii 

(By  JCrome  J.  SuUlvan) 

Former  SUte  Bep.  Michael  B.  Dukakto 
of  Brookllne  today  aaked  Oov.  Sarfent  to 
order  Insurance  Oomr.  C.  Kug«M  Pamam  to 
tate  Immediate  atepe  So  guarantee  auto  In- 
surance premium  ratunda  for  Kaaaaohuaetta 
motorlsta  at  the  end  of  the  current  yaer. 

In  a  letter  to  the  governor.  Dukakis 
branded  aa  "intolerable"  any  further  delay 
by  ithe  commissioner  In  diiIhIiih  fmmpanlna 
to  eatabUah  a  special  reeerve  from  which  end- 
ofHthe-year  refunds  oan  be  made. 

"MUllooa  of  dOUara  In  overchargea  may  be 
involved,"  said  Dukakla.  **!»  permit  the  In- 
surance Industry  to  pocket  theee  ezo«a 
profits  because  of  the  sudden  drop  In  «^t*«wM 
frequency  which  neither  they,  nor  ithe  gov- 
ernor, nor  the  Leglalature  anrtlolpated  at  tiw 
time  of  the  peasage  ot  the  no-fault  law  would. 
In  my  opinion,  be  outrageoua. 

Dukakla  aald  that  within  recent  wads  -til 
(the  commissioner's  reaaona  for  poa^tonlng 
further  action  on  the  refund  queatlon  have 
been  aaawerad. 

"nie  Uw  has  been  held  constltuUonal  by 
the  supceme  Jxidldal  Oourt.  "n*  comntfa- 
sloner  himaelf  haa  announced  detailed  first 
quarter  statistics  and  has  suggested  Chat  a 
rate  reouctlon  of  at  least  26  percent — a  con- 
aervadve  figure  In  my  Jud^nant— may  be 
Justified  In  1972." 


BIRIBDAT  'AJUKTrBtBARY  OF 
SENATOR  STENNEB 

Mr.  PBARSON.  Mr.  Ptesident.  I  was 
on  the  floor  yesterday  when  Senators 
Qambrkll,  Scott,  and  MAVsracLD  took 
note  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  birthday 
of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  Mem- 
ben,  Senator  Johh  STsmnB,  of  Mlssis- 
sippL  Because  I  was  pr^jarlng  to  caU  up 
an  amendment  and  was  Involved  in  con- 
ference with  other  Senators  on  it,  I 
missed  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  that 
ooUoquy. 

So  I  wish  now  to  add  my  perstmal  best 
wishes  to  Senator  StDnaa.  I  have  been 
especially  privileged  to  serve  with  him  on 
the  Armed  Servloes  Committee  and  on 
the  Ethics  Committee  of  the  Senate.  And 
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because  we  both  went  to  the  Uhlverstty 
of  Virginia  Law  Schotd,  our  shnllar  baok- 
gro«md  has  wanned  our  relationship 
through  the  yean.  Thou^  we  have  dif- 
fered on  many  issues,  I  have  the  highest 
reelect  axid  admlratian  for  him.  Ha  em- 
bodies the  best  of  Senate  traditians  and 
principles. 

I  wish,  liieretore,  to  extoid  my  heart- 
iest oongratulaftlons  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  on  the  occasion  of  his  70th 
birttklay. 


ARE  WE  REALLY  MAKINO  PROO- 
RE8B  ON  SHOE  IMPORTS  AND 
PROTSCTTINO  SHOE  WORKEStS 
JOBS? 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  Mr.  Presiduit.  all  of 
us  who  are  deeply  concerned  about  what 
has  been  happening  to  American  shoe 
workers  and  our  shoe  Industry,  because 
of  the  inundation  of  foreign  invorts, 
were  somewhat  heartened  by  the  recent 
announcement  of  the  Italian  Ministiy  of 
Foreign  Trade  that  Italy  would  limit 
shoe  imports  to  this  country  to  the  levri 
of  the  inundation  of  fordgn  inuMrts, 

It  was  our  hope  that  this  might  sig- 
nify the  beginning  of  some  Idnd  of  dam 
against  the  flood  of  shoe  imports.  The 
more  we  examine  this  Italian  action. 
Iioweva-,  the  more  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
of  little  help.  The  willingness  to  limit 
imports  to  5  percent  more  than  in  1970 
flys  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Italian 
shoe  imports  have  already  amoimted  to 
22  percent  in  excess  of  the  1970  level.  _ 

Iliere  are  other  reasons  for  ocmcerh 
and  these  are  well  set  forth  in  articles 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  Ameri- 
can Shownaking  and  In  the  AFL-dO 
News.  The  latter  article  reports  the  com- 
ments of  the  two  able  leaders  of  the  shoe 
workers,  Oeorge  Fecteau  of  the  United 
Stioe  Workos  and  John  E.  Mara  of  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed 
in  the  RacoRD  at  this  point  since  I  b^eve 
the  facts  and  views  they  contain  are  im- 
portant in  our  consideration  of  what  to 
do  about  the  flood  of  shoe  imports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prated  in  the  RaccMut. 
ss  follows: 

Banoimro  or  QooTAa 

Quotas,  whether  voluntary  or  legUlatlve, 
bave  a  aln^e  problem:  who  gete  how  much 
of  what? 

In  the  reoent  announoementa  ooncemlng 
the  voluntary  quotaa  to  be  aatabllrtied  by 
Italy,  the  ItaUan  Mlntatry  of  Foreign  TYade 
announced  It  will  limit  eq;x3rta  of  foot- 
wear to  the  UnMed  Btatee  "to  avoid  the 
eventuality  of  unilateral  reetrlctlve  meaa- 
urea  by  American  authorttlea.'*  Shoe  (dilp- 
ments  to  the  UnKed  SteAea  will  he  approved 
by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  TVade  only  If 
the  volume  of  ezpoite  doeant  exceed  the 
total  of  1970  exporte  by  more  than  6%. 

An  e^QVt  vlaa  from  the  ItaUan  Chamber 
of  Oommerce  la  now  reqtilred  on  til  toatmtmx 
e^MTta.  "nia  Chamber  of  Commerce  wUl  alao 
oompUe  atatlatlca  on  the  volume  of  footwear 
nqxivts.  Companies  eqiortlng  shoes  will  have 
to  furzUah  reporta  on  their  1970  and  1971 
iiapmeata  at  the  time  they  epply  for  their 
first  viaa. 

The  nltty-grltty  comee  when  thoee  last  few 
paroentage  polnta  are  rationed  aa  to  com- 


panies. Imparts  ftom  Italy  are  already  wall 
ahead  of  Uat  year,  ao  It  will  tate  a  Juggling 
act  to  keep  all  Italian  fOotiraai'  esporteta 
happy. 

TlM  eotabllahmant  of  voluntary  quotes 
should  be  ocaialdared  a  step  In  the  rlghS  dl- 
reotlon,  eaoept  for  two  factora.  What  hap- 
pena  If  domestic  footwear  produotloo  oon- 
ttnuee  to  decline?  What  ebout  rapidly  ex- 
panding fanporta  from  otbar  xtatloaa? 

To  answer  the  firat  question,  footwear  hn- 
porte  from  Italy  wlU  ooatUMie  ito  grow  re> 
gardleas  of  what  happena  to  domeatlc  pro- 
dttotlon.  If  domeatlc  production  dedlnea. 
then  the  6%  permitted  growth  of  Italian  Im- 
ports wotUd  actually  be  capturing  a  larger 
share  of  the  market  than  the  8%  permitted 
growth  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Had  the  Imfxxt  quota  been  baaed  on  do- 
mestic production,  then  a  fairer  quota  would 
bave  been  eet. 

Talte  with  Spain  are  underway  to  eatab- 
Uah voluntary  quotaa  there.  TheoretioaUy, 
they  should  he  based  on  the  same  format  aa 
the  Italian  QuoSaa. 

How  about  Braall  wboae  exporte  to  the 
United  States  have  JunH>ed  400%  within 
one  yeer?  The  production  potential  in  BraiU 
is  fantaatle,  and  reports  from  various  sources 
point  out  the  taota  that  labor  U  cheaper  and 
labor  oondltkxia  poorer  than  Italy  or  Spain 
la  or  was  reputed  to  be. 

How  Is  Italy  and  Spain,  should  she  con- 
sent to  voluntery  quotas,  going  to  accept 
this  extremtiy  rapid  growth  of  BnutUlan  ex- 
ports to  the  United  Stotes?  Not  to  mention 
other  natlona  such  aa  Korea,  Taiwan,  HOng 
Kong,  and  poaslbly  Ihdla  and  Red  Chlnft. 

Sotnewhere  along  the  line  someone  la  go- 
ing to  get  a  Uttto  upeet  and  the  whole  aM- 
uatton  could  once  again  revert  to  an  open 
eqxxt  situation. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  ell  con- 
cerned, domeatlc  footwear  manufacturers 
and  exporting  natlona  bad  the  Uhlted  Statce 
government  applied  fixed  Import  q\x>taa  on 
one  and  all.  St  would  have  permitted  a  pre- 
dlotable  growth  and  given  other  nattopa  the 
oppontuntty  to  e^qMmd  their  export  marketa 
to  other  natlona. 

So,  whoever  has  to  decide  "who  gets  how 
much  of  what?"  is  going  to  need  the  wledom 
of  Solomon. 

SaoB  UmoMa  Hn  "VoLmrraar"  Zmvobt 
Qdota 

TIM  "vduntaxy"  Italian  ahoe  eq^ort  quotaa 
to  the  united  Otatea,  recently  announced  by 
the  White  Houaa.  ware  orltMaad  aa  "far  from 
being  a  vrarkaUa  solutlan  to  the  Imports 
prOUem"  toy  tha  heads  of  «wo  APIxno 
11  t»iiT»^  last  weak. 

rTssSdents  Jobn  B.  Mara  of  the  Boot  * 
Shoe  Worketa  and  Oaoaga  Fseteau  of  the 
united  Shoe  Woritsra  called  the  quotas  a 
"fraud"  and  aaM  that  only  agreementa  wltti 
teeth  In  tham  oouM  be  of  value. 

"Italian  ahoee  hftve  already  coat  05.000 
Amsitoan  ahoo  woitecs  thsir  Joba."  thay 
aald  aa  they  ptedgsd  to  work  to  get  quota 
tagUatton  through  Ooograaa 

Um  two  laadaca  of  more  than  SOjOOO  Shoe 
wottara  declared  ttiat  the  agreamant  itmit^we 
1971  Xtaliaa  ahoe  hnporta  to  B  percent  over 
tha  1970  level  la  wcrthleaa  beeauae  tanporta 
are  abaady  running  about  3B  petosot  over 
1970. 

Both  OMn  auggaated  that  the  agreamant 
could  be  eaaUy  droumvantad  by  the  ItaUan 
itotm  Industry  bacaosa  Ita  asporta  to  the 
United  Ptatsa  are  In  tenna  of  dollar  value. 
Simply  downgrading  the  value  of  the  ahoea 
would  enable  the  ItaUana  to  Inereaaa  the 
actual  amnnnt  of  footwver  shipped  to  thla 
country. 

"Tha    Amarlean   €bam   ladaslry   ean   toe 
aavad,"  they  atated.  "only  wMh  haid- 
qootaa    supported   toy    tariff 
(7/99/71) 


SHAKESPEARE  FESTIVAL  AT  ASH- 
LAND. C»tBa. 

Mr.  HAITIEU).  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  oi^tstanding  events  in  OregMX's  ree- 
reaticm  calaidar  each  year  is  the  ffiiake- 
QMare  Festival  at  Ashland.  Oreg. 

&i  a  setting  in  southwest  Oregon  vrtdch 
attracts  tbousands  from  around  the 
State  and  country,  in  a  theater  which  is 
an  authentic  reidlca  Of  the  Old  Globe 
Theater  of  London,  we  can  enjoy  the 
finest  of  Shakespeare's  dramas. 

I  invite  Senators  to  visit  Oregon  dur- 
ing the  festival  time:  there  is  no  Itaier 
Shakespeare  presoKted  anywhere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rscots  Richard  L.  Coo's 
review,  written  from  Ashland.  Oreg. 

Mr.  Coe  Is  the  fine  dramaUc  critic  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccosd, 
as  foUows: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Aug.  1,  1971] 
:  IK  BiBif :  Oaaoow'a  QwAliRT 


(By  Blofaard  L.  Ooe) 

"The  audiencee  are  a  stirring  reflection  of 
the  theeter's  appeal.  They  are  of  aU  agea. 
Some  come  in  poah  care,  othara  by  cycle." 

AaHLAMO,  Oaao. — ^Thls  town  of  10.000  has 
an  outdoor  theater  seating  1.300,  a  spanking 
new  Indoor  one  accommodating  600  and 
their  six  current  plays  have  a  qxudlty  In  per- 
formance the  equal  of  any  theaters  In  the 
land. 

An  hour  by  air  from  San  Raactsco,  Ore- 
goCB  Rogue  Blver  Valley  Is  a  eon^iaratlve 
■den  In  todayls  AnMrtoa.  It  produoee  fruit 
and  hunber  for  the  nation.  Is  tree  from  In- 
duatrlal  amog  and  the  Baatem  vMtor  almoat 
regrsta  tiling  aneahar  soul  about  It  for  fear 
of  rulnlag  It  aU  by  a  land  rush. 

The  tttaalem  began  In  an  odd  way.  On 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1986,  an  afternoon  prtsa- 
flgbt  waa  aeheduled  and  to  whoop  tbiofis  up 
further,  Angua  Bowmar.  <tf  Ashland's  South- 
em  Oregon  OoUete,  thought  Vt  might  be  fun 
to  present  a  Shateapearaan  play  In  ttw  eve- 
nh^  TiM  iriay  outaold  tha  prlaaflght.  Tlie 
years  excepted,  the  Oregon  Shakaspear- 
Fsstlval  Aaaoclatkm,  has  been  getting 
bigger,  more  tanpreeslve  every  year. 

With  founder  Bowmer  now  Its  development 
coaeuNant.  Ashland's  two  stagea  give  the 
playwright  top  pasMlon.  Vtocn  Shakaapeare 
the  Uat  haa  been  expanded  to  Include  Ten- 
neesee  WUUams.  Tom  Bboppard.  Bobert  Bolt, 
Jbaafdi  KsaseMng  aa  wril  aa  Wehater.  Oay. 
Mtdlere  and  neanmnwt  and  Flatdiar.  Dr. 
Bowmer  and  hla  foUowers  believe  tn  giving 
'Um  playa  straight,  oimmlote  to  update  (or 
"mate  rrievant")  establlahed  tavorttea  are 
oonatdered  uowocthy  and  4tM  outdoor  par- 
formanoea  race  along  aa  they  did  In  Shaks- 
q;>eare'e  day,  without  mtarmlaMooa. 

The  audlencea  are  a  stirring  reflection  of 
the  theatera'  appeaL  They  are  of  aU  agee. 
Some  coma  In  poah  ears,  others  by  cycle.  "No 
bare  feet"  la  the  only  rule  of  dreea  and  the 
audlenoe  coatusaea  are  aa  Informal,  though 
leaa  conttlvad,  than  thoee  of  'TBalrV'  dnrae- 
tera.  Tou  note  a  CalUomla  oar  with  the  day'a 
fishing  gear  atrappad  on  top.  thara'a  a  bua- 
load  of  klda  from  Portland  and  several  asat 
spaoae  are  reaaiysd  tor  whaelehatis  at  a  con- 
venient ramp.  The  audiencee  are  atrttlngly 
attentive,  responsive  and,  at  the  end.  en- 
thualastlc.  That  Oregon  nights  are  dilUy  for 
outdoor  sitting  U  bUthely  accepted:  blankats 
are  for  rent. 

This  year'B  productions  are:  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing."  "A  MiitiiiwTWP  NlghVa 
Dream."  "Madt>eth,"  "Henry  IV,  Part  One," 
"A  Man  for  All  SeaaoiM"  and  "The  Olass 
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womtd  tiltUi  ytrtnlalHa 
to  drlTan-throogh:  "Sm  Vour  VUjb  In  9aui 
Dbts."  Dr.  BowBiw  nUlw  nufully:  "W* 
lUTTOt  set  the  moa«y  to  (dua>(c  thow  yet. 
T1M7  ihoald  nad:  Vm  au  tuift  In  ThrM 
!)•»■.'- 

Th*  majetaOn^  tfcMtiri  ooidilat  be  aoce 
dlltaent,  tteoqgli  iMeHner  BMurd  U  Bay 
BizMulouity  bM  OMKle  the  new  Intarlar  one 
■earn  an  ine>HaUle  naodam  actanalon  at  the 
original  ootdoor  amphttbaatir. 

The  Utter  ma  oonatruetad  In  l9Vt  In  the 
Tudor  Style  at  Londonl  fteton*  Theater  In 
ahakaapeanrk  ttaie.  etooeo  and  timber,  a 
tbmst  stace  with  a  tiro-teral  Inner  ttaee,  a 
aeheme  whleh  made  poeMMe  the  flow  cS 
■oenae  the  playa  ocicUially  had.  anmiaal  of 
the  tfaborata  ptetnre-etac*  aettlng  that  en- 
goUM  tham  flbr  a  oentiuy  or  ao. 

Opened  a  year  ago.  the  indoor  Angua  Bow- 
aaer  Tbeatv  baa  the  lateet  In  rteelgn,  a  fan- 
abaped  audltorliim  wtth  oontlnental  (no 
altfee)  eeetlng  and  a  stage  that  can  thrust 
out  but  also  reach  back  for  pletnie-'Stage  ef- 
fects. The  lighting  fbr  "Dream"  Indeed  Is 
magical  and  a  delleately  attuned  eound  sye- 
tam  ean  flood  the  air  irtth  the  OMdem  eounds 
W.  Bernard  Wlndt  ciompoese  for  eaoh  produc- 
tion. Ifualo  at  Aahhwid  plays  an  important 
but  never  obtruslTe  role.  A  ekllled  luthler. 
scholarly  Wlndt  sometimes  oalls  on  period 
airs,  immntinuM  tums  to  electrlc  sound. 

There  are  74  actors  In  the  company  and 
100  mace  people  on  the  unseen  staff.  On  a 
union  basis  such  a  group  would  be  flnan- 
dally  ImpoBsUde  but  the  score  or  two  mem- 
bers I  ba««  talked  with  eeem  more  than  con- 
tent to  be  doing  their  own  thing  for  a  living, 
tlunigh  prloee  have  rlaen  and  unemployment 
eststs  In  the  Bogoe  Blvar  Valley,  living  ooets 
here  are  well  under  thoee  a<  the  big  dtlee 
where  actors  usually  must  live. 

"Where  tflee  could  I  play  such  parts  and 
in  mxb  non-poUuted  atmosphere?"  one  of 
the  young  prlnelpals  aaked  me.  "Look  around 
you  at  the  maintains.  Ueten  to  the  stream 
over  the  rooks  here  In  Uthla  Park.  So,  If  I 
were  making  union  aeale— If-^I  say — In  New 
York.  Ghlcago.  you  name  It,  what  would  I 
have  to  look  at  when  rm  not  working? 
rrankly.  X  hope  the  unions  never  move  In  an 
us  out  here.  We  oouMnt  live  with  'em." 

There  la  one  Bqulty  Oueet  Artist.  Jim 
Baker,  an  Ashland  TStaisn  and  member  of 
Bqnlty  companies  In  San  ftandaco  and  Mil- 
waukee. A  young  man,  he's  here  to  play  TH- 
staff  and  a  splendid  Falstaff  he  Is,  mixing 
the  humor  and  pathos  of  the  old  man  with 
Jndlelous  aplomb. 

But  the  other  players  are  experlenoed  and 
prof easlonal  and  all  veer  from  major  roles 
to  email  ones.  "Henry  IV"  for  Instance  boasts 
two  splendid  actors.  Rle  HamBton  as  Hiota|rar, 
Tom  Donaldson  aa  Hal  Terras,  sinewy  Hamll- 
ttm  Is  a  California  native,  trained  In  Texas 
and  has  three  other  roles.  "Ado's"  B«iedlck, 
"Menagerie's"  Tom.  and  "Dream's"  pemetrlus, 
a  range  of  fttlows  to  whom  be  brings  strik- 
ing subtletlee.  Donaldson,  tall  and  blond.  Is 
a  native  New  Torker,  Off-Broadway  alumniw, 
creator  of  Oaf  e  La  Mama  diaraeters  whose 
flml  la  worthy  of  any  eompAny  and  also  in 
scoring  se  Henry  VTO  In  the  "BtM  drama. 

Scarcely  visible  In  eeveral  of  the  plays.  J. 
Steven  White  (Bllnolf-bom,  aMIT-tralned) 
stepe  out  as  an  abaidutciy  brimant.  daring 
Puck  for  "Dream."  a  performance  of  marvd- 
ously  eoneetved  detaH  and  elan.  So  often 
forced  In  many  i»oduetlona,  the  play-wtthln- 
»>play  of  Ashland's  "Dream"  is  aooompUshed 
with  roHlCktng,  rMti  bumora.  the  eodal  ooun- 
'4erpart  to  Athenian  hlghllfe  that  It  must  t>e. 

In  Bhakaipearean  woita.  actreasee  get  fairly 
short  shrift  but  the  girls,  given  their  chances, 
are  the  men'b  aqoais.  One  to  watA  Is  Brook- 
lyn^ Redl  Olster,  an  enchanting  Helena,  a 
raeeurCtfui  Beatrice  and  Laura  fbr  the 
WUUama  jriay.  MarHha'J.  Ttppln'a  Lady  Mac- 
beth Is  Bhar^  indivldnal  and  Shirley  Pat- 


ton  U  a  witty  nermlsk.  »om  her  gritty 
both"  witch  Diana  Batlamy  glldee  mto  WU- 
llamr  Amanda 

One  might  go  on  but  the  potnt  la  the*  ttie 
leads  ars  deaily  eaq>erlenoed  and  share  a 
forgotten  dlselpilne:  epeecb.  In  gwaeral.  I 
found  Ashland's  speech  weU  above  aven«e 
and  wae  deilghited  to  eettle  for  too  much 
xjare  father  than  not  enoxigb.  Finally,  I  en- 
joyed the  Iuzin7  of  getting  the  company's 
level  not  from  a  single  production  hot  from 


Around  the  prodneUona  b*ve  grown  a 
lardenlng  of  subaldlary  aotlvltlee.  The  trm 
people  have  created  their  own  supporting 
organisations,  ushering,  catering,  «i«fcw#*i»g 
Bunnlng  throogh  August,  the  Institute  of 
Renaissance  Studlee  offen  college  credMe  for 
seminars  on  several  themes,  under  respected 
aetwiars  from  all  over  the  land. 

In  the  manner  of  Ontario's  Stratford,  Ash- 
land now  has  an  InformatkMi  center,  preeent- 
Ing  an  Informative  film  (narrated  by  ex- 
Washlngtonlan  Richard  Uneoln)  and  a  tour 
of  the  building  ccunplex.  Radio  programs, 
plus  an  NBC  network  special,  are  weAly 
events. 

Most  important.  Oregon  and  Callfcmila 
schools  are  now  being  reached  throughout 
the  year.  Lecture  teams  last  year  covered 
171  schocds  from  grades  3  through  16,  over 
6,000  students  from  338  schools  attended  spe- 
cial matinees.  With  the  indoor  theater,  it's 
now  possible  to  have  winter  and  q>rlng  sea- 
sons for  which  the  company  ts  naturally 
very  reduced  but  nonetheless  active.  The 
Oregon  Arts  Oommlaslon,  with  a  modest 
grant,  U  beginning  to  see  that  Ashland's  ven- 
ture has  enormous  value  to  the  whole  state. 

My  own  first  Ashland  visit  was  in  19M  and 
since  tten  the  graap'M  advances  haw  been 
Immenee.  That  year  there  were  70  perform- 
anoes  in  two  dtlee  (13  of  them  fCr  Cali- 
fornia^ Stratford  Summer  Vsattval).  This 
year  the  total  wlU  be  317  perfOrmaneea  at,  so 
fur.  around  90  per  cent  capacity,  with  the 
usually  sold-ont  final  six  werta  llkaty  to  raise 
that  percentage  much  higher. 

As  for  the  future,  Dr.  Bowmer  and  his 
Lefs-make-n-work-on-tlme  wife.  Oertrude, 
an  more  hopeful  than  seven  years  sgo.  Then 
they  had  reached  that  point  Zelda  nchand- 
ler  recognised  when  her  first  Arena  Stage  had 
to  doae  bacaoae  Incooa  had  gone  as  high  as 
capadiy  allowed.  The  Inoome  potential  had 
to  be  expanded  and  what  became  the  Bow- 
mer Theater  haa  afforded  thia. 

Apart,  probtf>Iy.  from  San  iMego's  B.  Uen 
Payne,  Dr.  Bowmer  is  the  only  man  m  the 
country  to  have  produoed  an  87  of  Shafce- 
speare^i  pUys.  He's  pUyed  83  rdee  In  thsm 
In  48  different  productions  and  has  such  con- 
fidence m  them  that  he  lat«hs  at  Oreetors 
who  feel  they  have  to  be  produoed  for  "rele- 
vanoe."  mtislng  aloud  that  "the  play  I  en- 
joyed doing  the  moet,  la  'Ptrlelsa.'  Can  you 
beat  It,  'Perloleaf '  rve  done  ft  twice.  10  years 
apart,*  and  Tm  always  leamtng  sooisUilng 
about  that  pla^  some  paople  daUn  Shake- 
speare dldnt  even  write." 

Because  his  soeesasor.  Jmry  Tamer,  has 
been  oa  hand  dther  aa  actor  or  dlraotor  for 
nlna  asasons.  Dr.  Bowmer  Is  confident  of  the 
future.  "Our  Job  now  Is  to  Inoaden  aeroee 
the  state  and  tharfe  my  Job  as  davdopment 
consultant.  Kbeh  year  Iba.  Bowmer  and  I  ea- 
cort  a  theater  tour  for  a  moath  m  the  Brit- 
ish  blaa.  but  apart  from  that,  retlrcd  now 
fkom  the  eoUege.  ni  be  on  duty." 

To  suooeed  Bowmer,  Jtery  Tuner  rsslgaed 
his  post  as  drama  dialrmaa  for  the  0aiv«r- 
dty  of  Oallfomla  at  RIveratde  and  his  present 
main  concern  U  to  expand  the  winter  and 
spring  seaiiona  in  the  Indoor  theater.  A  great 
believer  In  playing  to  his  audlenoee  and  not 
a  handful  of  crttlm,  Tuniar  to  mulling  dd 
plays  but  Is  not  averse  to  aaw  coaa. 

With  Turner  to  hto  wlfk,  Mary,  a  ftarmer 
member  of  the  company,  which  twaWif  ^^ 
vtottor  sudddily  rsaltoe  that  for  eeveral  days 


now  he's  met  X.  T  or  Z  whoee  wife.  A.  B  or  o 
alao  to  a  member  of  the  company  as  si  it  ism. 
singer,  dancer  or  technldan 

Ashland,  apparently,  to  as  healthily  sane  a 
spot  for  theater  people  as  It  to  for 
Ongonlana.  If  you're  going  to  be  Weat 
tha  seasco  ends  Sspt.  IS.  bead  Ibr  the  1 
BlTsr  Valley,  though  you'd  better  ehaak 
throu^  one  of  the  box  offleea  soatt«ad 
through  CalUomia.  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Only  dont  tdl  too  many  people.  We  dont 
want  to  ruin  everything. 


THE  REAL  SIVIRONMENTAIJBT 

Mr.  HDMPHBET.  Mr.  Prealdent^ 
there  Is  a  lot  of  concern  today  alxwt 
oar  environment  And  there  should  be. 
We  can  hardly  exist  in  a  world  that  Is 
polluted,  clogged,  and  amog  Infested. 

And.  for  many  of  us.  ecology  has  been 
without  partisan  overtones. 

Regrettatdy.  this  posture  has  not  been 
the  practice  of  the  admlnlstzatlon.  R 
has  claimed  credit  for  being  an  "envi- 
ronmentally oriented  administration." 
It  points  with  unabashed  pride  to  things 
"It  has  done  to  Improve  the  oivlron- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,,  I  would  like  to  set  the 
record  strai«^t.  On  the  crudal  ques- 
tions of  the  envlroninent,  this  admln- 
Isbratlon  has  been  pulled  and  pushed 
Into  action. 

Peter  O.  Stuart.  In  a  recent  Christian 
Sdoice  Monitor  artlde,  "Environmental 
President,"  makes  this  clear.  Stuart  notes 
that  the  Ooundl  on  Environmental  Qual* 
Ity  was  devised  by  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress, that  the  rejuvenation  of  the  1899 
Refuse  Act  was  the  work  of  the  House 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee,  and  that  much  of  the  an- 
tipollution legldation  was  written  by  the 
Senate  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  adc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Stuart's  article  be  printed 
at  this  potnt  in  the  Rkcoto: 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoto. 
as  follows: 

■KvooinczMTAi.  PaxsmBMT 
(By  Peter  C.  Stuart) 

Wasbuioton. — ^Richard  mxon.  we  are  now 
tdd.  to  "the  first  truly  environmental  Prea- 
ident." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Nashua. 
N.H.,  got  the  w(xd  firsthand  from  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Bogen  C.  B.  Morton. 

The  aouroe  U  a  curious  one.  Mr.  Morton 
to  remembered  ss  the  man  whom  Mr.  Nlxoo 
appointed  six  months  ago  after  firing  hto  ad- 
ministration's most  outsp<Aen  envrlonmen- 
tallst,  Walter  J.  mckd. 

The  new  Inttnlor  Secretary,  too,  to  evi- 
dently given  to  C'verstatement,  at  least  where 
hto  boes  to  ooooerned. 

Rhetorical  poOutlon  spews  fredy  thess 
days  from  all  qimrters.  But  when  it  comes 
from  the  top  of  the  government.  It  cazrles 
the  stamp  of  olBctollty— and  daserves  speetol 

The  nation's  "first  truly  environmental 
President,"  someone  has  calculated,  never 
once  mentioned  the  topic  of  envlronmentd 
quaUty  during  hto  1968  election  campaign. 

He  has  since  compeneated  for  thto  over- 
sight, however,  with  a  qprlnkllng  of  aoUd 
environmental  works— and  a  torrent  of  en- 
vironmental words. 

"The  Preddent,"  Secretary  Morton  pro- 
claimed back  m  New  Hampahlre,  "restruc- 
tured and   revltallaed  the  federd   govem- 
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BMnt  to  cope  with  the  crltlcd  prddems  of 
the  environment."  He  spedflcally  mentioned 
creation  of  the  Preeldent's  Coundl  on  en- 
vironmental Quality. 

Whoa,  there.  The  coundl — the  Preddenfs 
environmental  right  arm — was  devised  by 
Democrato  In  Congress  (Sen.  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son of  Washington  and  Rep.  John  D.  Dlngell 
of  Michigan)  and  fototed  upon  a  reluctant 
Preddent  Nixon. 

Another  member  of  the  Preddenfs  en- 
vironmental "team"  also  has  let  hto  rhetoric 
get  away  from  him.  William  D.  Buckdshaus, 
administrator  of  the  Knvlronmentd  Protec- 
tion Agency,  boasted  to  the  Natlond  Preas 
Club  earlier  thto  year  that  "we  dusted  off  the 
1899  Refuse  Act." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Not  only  was  the  musty  old  tow  against  wa- 
ter pollution  "dusted  off"  by  someone  dee 
(the  House  Conservation  and  Naturd- 
Besourcee  Subcommittee  chaired  by  Rep. 
Henry  8.  Reuss  (D)  of  Wisconsin),  but  the 
Nixon  administration  resisted  enforcing  the 
rediscovered  law  for  months. 

"Judge  us  by  o\ir  actions,  not  our  words," 
the  Preddent  (In  substance)  has  oounsded 
his  critics.  What  better  measure  of  envlron- 
mentd action  than  money  q>ent? 

In  its  first  two  flacd  yean,  the  "first  truly 
mvlronmentd  Preddent"  and  hto  n^lmlnto- 
trstlon  spent  proportionately  lees  money  for 
naturd-reeourcea  functions  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  previous  10  years. 

Althou^  Mr.  Nixon  propoeee  nearly  dou- 
Ulng  such  outlays  In  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year,  among  the  budget's  18  functlond  cate- 
gories naturd  reeourcee  stlU  falto  tenth. 

When  thto  budget  was  rdeased  earlier  thto 
year,  pollster  Louto  Harrto  was  reporting  that 
Americans  rated  envlronmentd  pollution  as 
"the  most  serious  problem"  fadng  their  com- 
mimltlee. 

All  of  which  gives  an  Ironic  twtot  to  the 
daUn  made  by  Secretary  Morton  last  month 
to  the  National  Audubon  Sodety  conven- 
tion: 

"President  Nixon's  leadership  to  hdplng  us 
develop  a  better  understanding  of  priorities." 

There  to  some  evidence  that  envlronmentd 
drumbeatlng,  while  It  won't  clean  up  poUu- 
tlon,  may  sway  public  opinion.  The  Harrto 
PoU  recently  reported  that  Americana  rate 
uivlronmentd  newo(Mner  Nixon  higher  on 
"air  and  water  pollution  oontrd"  than  Sen. 
Bdmund  S.  Muskle  (D)  of  Maine  (36  per- 
cent to  38  percent).  Never  mind  that  Sen- 
ator Muskle  has  been  writing  antipollution 
legtotoUon,  virtually  done,  dnce  the  early 
1960'b — long  before  It  became  good  polltlca. 


GENOCIDE:  ASKING  THE  HARD 
QUESTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  smguish  like  that  of  the  man  who 
loves  his  country,  and  who  believes  that 
his  country  is  committing  grave  errors 
in  policy.  We  prefer  to  believe  that  our 
own  Government  is  right  most  of  the 
time;  but  it  remains  a  part  of  reality 
that  sometimes  governments  do  make 
mistakes — sometimes  very  grave  mis- 
takes. Often  it  seems  that  there  is  little 
that  any  individual  can  do  to  affect 
change  in  government;  a  government 
may  seon  unresponsive  or  even  arrogant 
in  its  disregard  for  the  concerns  of  its 
citizens.  But  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  con- 
scientious citizen  to  stand  up  and  do 
whatever  he  can,  however  minute  in 
scale,  to  make  his  objections  known. 

The  great  French  writer  and  philoso- 
I^er,  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  foimd  his  coun- 
try— and.  as  a  citizen,  hims^ — in  such 
a  position  during  the  French  interven- 
tion in  Algeria.  In  Sartre's  view,  the 


French  had  become  Involved  in  a  war 
which  inevitably  led  to  acts  of  genocide. 
What  could  be  done?  What  could  a  man 
do  to  preserve  his  integrity  and  Ms 
decency? 

The  problem,  Sartre  wrote.  Is  that  the 
French  had  not  been  willing  to  ask  them- 
selves the  hard  questions  about  their 
Government  which  so  sorely  needed  to 
be  asked.  If  such  actions  should  ever  oc- 
cur, would  they  be  willing  to  condemn 
acts  of  genocide  committed  by  their  own 
soldiers  as  vociferously  as  they  condemn 
genocide  perpetrated  against  the  French? 

Admittedly,  the  answers  do  not  come 
easily. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  United  States 
will  ever  find  Itself  in  such  an  untenable 
position;  there  is  a  basic  decency.  I  be- 
lieve, which  would  never  permit  or  con- 
done such  a  situation.  Therefore  I  think 
that  the  United  States  would  have  noth- 
ing to  lose,  and  much  prestige  to  gedn.  by 
ratifying  the  conventi(»i  against  geno- 
cide. Surely  we  are  united  in  oppositiCHi 
to  the  crime  of  genocide.  By  ratifying  the 
convention,  we  would  be  applying  the 
substance  of  law  to  our  common  belief. 

Hopefully  the  United  States  would 
never  have  to  be  confronted  with  the 
situation  which  Sartre  describes  as: 

Thto  terrible  truth:  that  If  nothing  can 
protect  a  nation  against  itself,  ndther  Its 
traditions  nor  Its  loydties  nor  its  tows,  and 
If  fifteen  years  are  enough  to  transform  vic- 
tims Into  executioners,  then  its  bebavloiir  to 
no  more  than  a  matter  of  opportunity  occa- 
sion. Anybody,  at  any  time,  may  equdly  find 
himself  victim  or  executioner. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  American  people  will  ever  find  them- 
selves cast  in  Uie  role  of  victim  or  execu- 
tioner. The  Senate  can  help  guarantee 
that  by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  an  essay  written  by 
Sartre,  who  discusses  some  of  his 
thougtits  about  the  French  experience  in 
Algeria,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  bear  upon  the  present 
situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoeo. 
as  follows : 

KxcxBPra  PaoM  "A  VictoaT"  bt  Jkax-PAUi, 
Sastbx 

In  1943,  In  the  Rue  Laurtoton  (the  Oestapo 
headquarters  In  Parto),  Frenchmen  were 
screaming  In  agony  and  pam:  all  Prance 
could  hear  them.  In  thoae  days  the  outcome 
of  the  war  was  uncertain  and  we  did  not 
want  to  think  about  the  future.  Only  one 
thing  seemed  Imposdhle  In  any  clrcmn- 
stanees:  that  one  day  men  should  be  made 
to  scream  by  thoae  acting  In  our  name. 

There  to  no  such  word  as  Impoadble:  In 
1958,  In  Algiers,  people  are  tortured  regularly 
and  systematlcdly.  Everyone  from  M.  La- 
coste  (Mlntoter  Reddent  for  Algerta)  to  the 
farmers  in  Aveyron,  knows  thto  to  so,  but 
dmost  no  one  tdks  of  It.  At  most,  a  few 
thin  volcea  trickle  through  the  slleooe. 
ftance  to  almoat  as  mute  as  during  the  Occu- 
pation, but  then  she  had  the  asetiae  of  being 

Abroad,  the  condudon  has  already  bean 
drawn:  some  people  say  our  dedlne  has 
gone  on  since  1989,  others  say  smoe  1918. 
that  to  too  simple.  I  find  It  hard  to  beUeve  In 
the  degradation  of  a  people;  I  do  bdleve  In 
stagnation  and  stupor.  During  the  war,  when 
the  Bngllsh  radio  and  the  dandestina  Preas 
spoke  of  the  mssascru  of  Oradour,  we  watched 


the  Oarman  soldlen  walking  Inoffandvdy 
down  the  street,  and  would  say  to  oursdvaa: 
"They  kxA  like  us.  Bow  can  thay  act  aa  thay 
do?"  And  we  were  proud  cf  oursdves  for  not 
understanding. 

Today  we  know  there  was  nothing  to 
imdeistand.  The  decline  has  been  gradud 
and  Imperceptible.  But  now  when  we  ralaa 
our  heada  and  look  into  the  mirror  wa  aae 
an  unfamiliar  and  hideous  rsfleotlon:  our- 
sdves. 

AmMlled,  the  Reneh  are  dtoooreilng  thto 
terrible  truth :  that  If  nn^htng  can  protect  a 
nation  against  Itself,  ndther  Ite  tradltloma 
nor  Its  loydties  nor  Its  laws,  and  If  fifteen 
years  are  enough  to  transform  victims  Into 
executioners,  then  Its  behaviour  to  no  BMre 
than  a  matter  of  opportunity  and  occaaloQ. 
Anybody,  at  any  time,  may  equally  find  hhn- 
sdf  victim  or  executioner. 

Happy  are  thoee  who  died  without  ever 
having  had  to  aak  themadvea:  "If  they  tsar 
out  my  fingemalto,  wHI  Z  talk?"  But  evan 
h^>pler  are  others,  bardy  out  of  thdr  child- 
hood, who  have  not  had  to  aSk  themadvea 
that  other  question:  "If  my  friends,  fdlow 
sddlers,  and  leaders  tear  out  an  enemy's 
flngemaUs  In  my  preeence,  what  wlU  I  do?" 

Suddenly,  stupor  tums  to  despair:  If  pa- 
triotism has  to  precipitate  ua  Into  dishonour; 
if  there  to  no  predplce  of  inhumanity  over 
which  nations  and  men  will  not  throw  them- 
selvee,  then,  why.  In  fact,  do  we  go  to  so 
much  trouble  to  become,  or  to  remain,  men? 
Inhumanity  to  what  we  really  want.  But  If 
this  redly  to  the  truth.  If  we  must  dther 
terrortxe  or  die  oxirselves  by  terror,  why  do 
we  go  to  such  lengths  to  live  and  to  be 
patriots? 

Theee  thoughts  have  given  us  strength; 
false  and  obacinre,  they  all  imravel  from  the 
same  principle:  that  man  to  inhuman.  Thdr 
purpoee  to  to  convince  us  of  our  iirumtfnot 
They  will  descend  on  us  if  we  do  not  face 
them  squarely.  We  must  let  other  nations 
abroad  know  that  our  silence  to  not  an 
assent.  .  .  . 

Torture  to  ndther  dvlllan  nor  military, 
nor  to  It  qMclficaQy  French;  It  to  a  plague 
infecting  our  whde  era.  There  are  brutea 
Bast  as  wen  as  West.  One  could  dte  Parkas, 
who  not  so  long  ago  tortured  the  Hungarians, 
and  the  Polea  who  admitted  that  befon  the 
Poanan  Mots  the  pdlce  often  used  tortors. 
The  Khrushchev  rqxnt  shows  condudvdy 
what  was  happening  In  the  Soviet  Union 
when  Stdln  was  alive.  Men  who  only  yeater- 
day  were  bdng  "interrogated"  isx  Nasaer^ 
prtoons  have  subsequently  been  raised,  still 
m  a  rather  battered  state,  to  Idgh  plaoea. 
Today  there  are  Cyprua  and  Algerto.  In  otttar 
wwds,  Hltlw  waa  only  a  forerunner. 

Disavowed — sometlmee  very  quietly — but 
systematlcany  practised  bdilnd  a  facade  of 
democratic  le^dlty,  torture  has  now  ac- 
quired the  status  of  a  semldandestlne  insti- 
tution. Does  It  dways  haw  the  same  cauaea? 
Certainly  not :  but  everywhere  It  betrays  the 
same  dckneas.  But  thto  to  not  our  business. 
It  to  up  to  us  to  dean  out  our  own  baekyaid, 
and  try  to  understand  what  has  happened 
to  us.  the  French. 


OUTSTANDING  PERFORMANCE  BY 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  SYMPHONY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  past  we^end  the  New  Jersey  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  gave  several  perfMtn- 
ances  at  the  new  Wolf  Trap  Farm  for 
the  Performing  Arts  in  Vienna,  Va.  In 
Monday's  Washington  Post,  music  critic 
Alan  M.  Krlegsman  reviewed  the  orches- 
tra's Saturday  evening  performance  in 
Rowing  terms.  To  quote  Mr.  Krdganan. 
the  orchestra  rates  "only  a  few  notdUB 
beneath  the  Nation's  finest."  and  "the 
sound  and  texture  are  glorious."  Mr. 
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KMummn  singled  out  the  erdiestn'ft 
oonduetor,  lb.  Heniy  Lewis,  tor  lavlih 
imiae.  wfaldi  I  am  certain  Is  well  de- 
served. 

Mr,  Presldait,  I  know  that  aU  New 
Jersegrltes  Join  me  In  a  fMllng  of  great 
pride  In  their  State's  symphony  orches- 
tra, and  X  ask  unanlmoos  consent  that 
lii.  Krlegatan'B  review  describing  the 
orchestra's  outstanding  performance  at 
Wolf  Trap  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
theRscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoto. 
as  follows: 

(Vtam  the  Wuhlngton  Post.  Aug.  8.  1071] 

New  JkBSXT  STMFBOirr 

(By  Mux  >C.  Kriagnnan) 

TTntil  SatunUy  nlgbt,  vlien  be  led  the 
New  Jersey  Symphony  tn  one  of  eevenl 
i4>peanuioas  st  WtiU  Trap,  It  had  been  quite 
a  few  yeai»— pefb^s  scrm  or  eight— slzioe 
last  I  heard  Henry  IjewU  conduct.  Back  then, 
in  CallfomU.  he  seemed  a  promiaing  young- 
ster, no  more  and  no  lees.  Now  that  promise 
has  been  realized,  more  fully  and  more  bril- 
liantly than  anyone  could  have  anticipated 
In  so  short  a  time. 

To  start  with,  there  Is  the  miracle  he  has 
wrought  with  the  New  Jersey  Symphony.  If 
you  have  been  entertaining  any  vague  no- 
tions, as  I  have,  that  the  Jersey  orchestra 
must  be  some  hick  outfit,  you  oouldnt  be 
more  in  error.  I  dont  know  what  It  was  like 
when  Lewis  took  over  In  1988,  but  now  It 
r«te8  only  a  few  notches  beneath  the  nation's 
Oneet. 

It  Is  prefectly  clear  from  the  orchestra's 
response  to  his  command  that  Lewis  must 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  ensem- 
ble's present  exc^ence. 

The  sound  and  texture  are  tforloua, 
throughout  every  choir.  The  strings  could 
use  more  body,  possibly,  but  their  quality 
Is  wccdroualy  allkai.  Splendid  winds  and 
brass;  the  boms  are  parUculazly  strong,  and 
the  first  oboe  is  outstanding.  I  looked  over 
the  fine  perouaBlon  eeetlan  and  noted  to  my- 
self that  only  once  before,  years  ago  In 
New  Tork.  had  I  seen  a  lady  tUapanlst  of  t^t^ 
caliber.  Sure  enough,  inquiry  oonflrmed  the 
same  gal,  Baine  Jonee,  who  really  knows 
how  to  make  those  tubs  sing  and  is  right 
there  rhythmically  with  an  exactitude  that 
la  rare. 

From  this  eztraotllnary  Instrument,  Lewis 
drew  eztraoidlnavy  results.  His  tiaton  work 
is  a  pleasure  to  watch,  not  just  because  It  is 
crystal  dear  and  graceful,  but  becatue  It  Is 
a  perfect  graphic  analogue  of  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  music.  And  from  the  orcheetra  it 
summons  amaalngly  vital  rhythms,  lively 
articulation  and  supple,  shapely  dynamic 
curves. 

The  opening  orchestral  potpunl  ftom  "Der 
HoeenkavmUer"  was  as  voliiptuotis.  as  sul>- 
tla.  as  endearingly  romantic  as  one  could 
wish,  and  incidentally,  it  oouldnt  have 
eounded  more  thorougjxly  "Vienneee"  in  style 
had  Strauss  himself  been  at  the  helm.  All 
of  which  is  to  m^  that  the  most  In^Mvasive 
thing  about  Lewis  Is  the  interpretive  matur- 
ity he  has  aehleTed. 

If  I  have  dtfayed  this  long  in  talking 
about  Lewis'  lUustrtous  wife,  soprano  Marilyn 
Home,  who  was  tlie  evening's  guest  soloist,  it 
was  only  because  she  is  a  known  quantity, 
while  to  many  of  us,  he  Is  not  But  certainly, 
the  concert's  triumph  was  as  much  of  her 
maldng  and,  together,  they  are  quite  some 
combination  indeed. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  another  singer  to- 
day wlK>  is  as  much  the  total  artist  as  KDm 
Home.  Sae's  got  everything — staggering  teeh- 
nlque,  a  voice  as  radiant  and  trus  from  chesty 
bottom  to  ■r-»'«Tig  top,  impeooable  mosl- 


eiantfUp.  and  a  pessnnal  intensity  that  i 
Ustsmlng  to  her  slmost  unbearahly  affecting. 

She  delivered  the  goods,  too.  Her  sensi- 
tivity snd  restraint  in  the  "Che  faro"  from 
CRuck'B  "Orfeo"  were  no  leas  winning  than 
the  luscious  eantlble  of  her  "Noblee  aelg- 
neun,  aalutl"  from  Meyerbeer^  "Ltm  Hugue- 
nots." or  her  inflnite  tenderness  In  "Mon 
ooeur  s'ouvre  4  ta  volx"  from  Saint-Saens 
"Samson  et  Dallla."  In  Bostini's  'ITon  tsmsr 
d'un  basK  affetto."  from  "The  Selge  of  Oor- 
Inth,"  she  has  as  fantastic  an  exhibition  of 
coloratura  virtuosity  as  I  ever  hope  to  bear, 
yet  her  unfailing  musleallty  kept  it  within 
the  strictest  bounds  of  tastafulness.  She  re- 
quired the  prolonged  cheers  of  the  crowd 
with  equally  stiumlng  "Oruda  sorts."  from 
the  same  oonq>oaer's  "Italians  in  Algeri." 

The  program  ended  with  GHasunov's  Sym- 
phony No.  6  in  B  Flat,  resurrected  from  its 
relative  obsciulty  in  a  performance  of  im- 
mense wairatli  and  spirit.  This  was  the  final 
sign — a  conductor  who  can  malce  second-rate 
music  sound  supremely  inspired  U  really  one 
to  watch. 


THE  CROSS  OP  MICRONESIA 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
advent  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  and  the 
reversion  of  Okinawa,  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  Micronesia  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  to  more  and  more  Amer- 
icans. But  what  Is  the  17.8.  strategic  In- 
terest in  Micronesia?  What  are  the  n.S. 
political  Interests?  And  what  do  the 
Iificroneslans  want? 

I  invite  attention  to  an  Important  arti- 
cle on  Micronesia  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Naval  War  College  Review. 
It  was  written  as  a  research  paper  at  the 
Naval  War  College,  the  senior  naval 
school  for  future  flag  officers. 

The  authors  are  Lt.  Col.  Vincente  T. 
Bias,  a  native  of  Guam  who  is  a  career 
Marine  officer,  and  Samuel  S.  H.  Lee,  a 
native  of  Hawaii  who  is  a  career  Foreign 
Service  officer.  While  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed In  the  article  are  theirs  person- 
ally, the  authors  bring  an  unusual  per- 
spective to  a  complex  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Cross  of  Micronesia."  pub- 
lished in  the  Naval  War  College  Review 
for  June  1971.  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Caoas  or  liicBomsiA 
(A  research  p^>er  prepared  by  Lt.  Cd.  Vln- 

eente    T.    Blaa.    VS.    Marine    Oorpe    and 

Mr.  Samuel  S.  H.  Lee,  Department  of  State 

School  of  Naval  Warfare) 

*  nrraoDTTcnoK 

The  cross  of  Micronesia 

In  the  summer  of  1070  the  Oongreas  of 
Micronesia  rejected  a  UB.  offer  of  common- 
wealth status  that  would  have  enabled 
Mlcmneeiana  to  obtain  VB,  dttsenahip  easily 
and  permitted  an  indefinite  continuation  of 
funds  for  the  economically  poor  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Padflc  Islands. 

To  most  Americans  the  rejection  must 
seem  surpilaing  and  punilng.  It  must  also 
be  eepeelally  bewlldwing.  for  in  recent  years 
the  United  States  has  been  Increasingly  gen- 
erous in  meeting  Microneeian  needs.  After 
years  of  a  constant  budget  ceiling  of  i7Jl 
million,  the  budget  was  more  than  doubled 
to  $17.5  mlUlon  in  fiscal  lOes  and  then  raised 
to  $38  million  in  1067,  $M  mUUon  in  1968. 
$50  million  In  1070.  and  $60  million  in  fiscal 
1071. 

This  Uvlah  attention,  however,  followed  ao 
years  of  neglect.  Indifferenoe.  and  thought- 


leae  decisions  on  the  pert  of  the  TTnlleg 
Statee.  The  poUtlcal.  eoonomlc.  and  aoolal 
stagnation  of  thoee  yean  was  aggravated  by 
the  removal  of  the  entire  population  fMn 
Bikini.  Bnlwetok.  and  Kwajalein  to  penatt 
the  use  of  theae  islands  fcr  nuclear  tests  and 
antiballlstic  nUsalle  development,  nils  pasi 
U  the  cross  which  the  T7nlted  Statee  beais 
today  in  Micronesia,  and  this  burdeiv— d*> 
spite  an  increasingly  active  program  of  dev^. 
cement  in  all  fields — is  compounded  by  the 
dUeauna  which  the  TTnited  SUtes  faoes  be- 
tween its  strategic  interest  and  its  moral  and 
legal  obligation  for  democracy,  aelf-govwn. 
ment.  and  self-determination. 

The  Microneeians.  on  the  other  hand,  bear 
a  much  heavier  erase— an  accumulated  bur- 
den of  450  years  of  foreign  rule.  One  can 
Imagine  heailng  the  slfl^  of  an  old  Saipanase 
who  learned  Spanish  as  a  child,  went  to  a 
Oerman  school  in  his  youth,  spoke  Japanwe 
as  an  adult,  and  now  strugglee  with  gngiMi 
in  the  twUight  of  his  life. 

Unlike  the  previous  administrations,  how- 
ever, and  despite  its  record  of  past  neglect. 
Itke  United  Statee  has  intended  In  good 
faith  to  fiuther  the  best  interests  of  the 
Microneeians.  The  United  9Utee  is  now  de- 
voting increasing  resources  toward  improv- 
ing its  administration,  fostering  the  develop- 
ment <tf  political  institutions,  promoting 
economic  progrees,  and  developing  eduoa- 
tlonal  and  health  programs. 

Yet,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  among  Mi- 
croneeians that  the  United  States,  in  the 
development  of  Mloroneela.  is  nhawgiTig  the 
islands  and  the  islanders  utterly — ^if  it  has 
not  already  done  ao.  In  other  words,  the  de- 
velopment of  Micronesia  would  mean  the 
Amerioanisatlon  of  Mlcroneeia.  Not  all  Mi- 
croneeians would  object  to  such  a  prospect, 
but  the  coming  of  age  of  Micronesia  Is 
intertwined  with  a  crisis  of  Identity  and 
status. 

In  examining  the  Croes  of  Micronesia,  the 
authors  sou^t  to  consult  with  as  many 
United  States,  Micronesian.  and  United  Na- 
tions ofllclals  as  possible,  although  this  was 
difficult  because  of  their  location  at  the  Naval 
War  College  in  Newport.  They  were  fortunate, 
howevar,  In  baring  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing with  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  and  Bsp- 
resenUUve  Wayne  N.  A^>inall,  Chairmen  of 
the  reepective  Senate  and  House  Committece 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.'  They  also 
consulted  with  officials  In  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  and  especially  acknowledge  tbslr 
graUtude  to  MinistO'  Kenneth  Rogers  of 
AusUalia,  Chairman  of  the  United  Nations 
Visiting  Mission  to  the  Trust  Territory  in 
1070.  Finally,  while  on  an  official  visit  to 
Washington,  two  prominent  Microneeians— 
Leo  A.  Falcam.  Bxecuttve  Oflloer  of  the 
Trust  Territory  Qovemment,  and  Dwlg^ 
Heine.  Special  Consultant  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Trust  Territory — were  most 
gracious  in  taking  time  off  from  their  busy 
schedules  to  discuss  the  future  of  their 
homeland.  The  authors  were  unable  to  trav- 
el to  Micronesia  although  one  of  them  be- 
came acquainted  with  several  dected  BIl- 
eronesian  representatives  while  visiting  the 
trust  territory  several  years  ago,  and  it  Is 
principally  througb  the  words  of  these  Mi- 
cronesian repreeentatives  and  their  official 
documents  that  the  Micronesian  side  of  the 
story  of  the  Croes  of  Micronesia  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

DeacripHon  of  Micronesia 

Micronesia  is  now  used  as  a  term  synony- 
moiu  with  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  It  comprises  the  islands  of  three 
archlpelagoee — the  MarshaUs,  the  Carolines. 
and  the  Marianas  with  the  exoeption  of 
Guam  which  U  an  uiUnoorporated  UB.  terri- 
tory— lying  north  of  the  equator  and  con- 
siderably west  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  There 
are    six    administrative    districts,    four    of 
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which — Palau,  Yap,  Ituk  and  Fonape— lie 
within  the  Carolines.  The  Marianas  and  the 
If^wd^fciiB  each  form  a  district.* 

There  are  more  than  3.000  separate  islands 
•oattered  over  an  ocean  area  of  3,000,000 
■quare  miles  or  approximatdy  the  siae  of 
the  continental  United  Statee.  However,  the 
total  land  area  Is  leas  than  700  square  miles 
or  somewhat  larger  than  the  island  of  Oahu. 
Although  there  are  large  volcanic  islands, 
the  great  majority  are  lees  than  1  square 
mile  in  area,  giving  rise  thereby  to  the  name 
Micronesia  (small  islands)  which  distln- 
fulshee  this  area  from  Melanesia  (black 
Wands)  to  the  south  and  Polynesia  (many 
Wands)  to  the  east.* 

The  people  of  the  trust  territory  are  dasai- 
fled  as  Microneeians  except  for  al>out  1,000 
Polynesian  inhabitants  of  Kapingamarangl 
and  Nukuoro.  This  clskssificatlon,  however, 
carries  no  implication  of  a  homogeneoxis 
population,  for  regional  and  local  groups 
exhibit  marked  variations  in  physical  diar- 
■cteristlcs,  languages,  and  customs.  Nine 
major  languages  with  multiple  dialects  indi- 
cate clearly  the  distlnetlve  ethnic  entities 
within  the  trust  territory.* 

The  (SiamOTros  of  the  Marianas  and  the 
Marshalleee  are  the  moet  Weetemlsed,  the 
former  reflecting  Spanish  acculturation  and 
the  latter  mirroring  over  150  years  of  contact 
with  American  sailors  and  mlsslonariee. 
Japanese  Influence  remains  strong,  particu- 
larly in  the  Cartdlnes  where  there  was  exten- 
sive Intermarriage  between  the  Japaneee  and 
the  local  people.  The  total  p<9ulation  was 
103,260  in  1070.* 

Historical  hacHground 

Despite  the  disparate  cultvuvs  separated 
by  vast  expanses  of  water,  there  is  a  basic 
■tmilarlty  in  the  life  style  of  island  dweU- 
ers — that  fine  adjustment  to  the  ecology  of 
a  small  tropical  island.  The  real  common 
bond,  however,  has  been  foreign  Iwndage. 
The  Spaniards,  the  Germans,  and  the  J^>a- 
nese  all  have  left  their  imprint,  and  each 
departed  in  haste  and  In  defeat. 

Micronesia  first  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  Weetem  World  when  Ferdinand  Ma- 
gellan sighted  Guam  on  6  March  1521.* 

The  Spanish  dalm  of  sovereignty  over  the 
M«»l*Tm  the  Carolines,  and  the  Marahalls 
was  challenged  in  the  10th  century.  In  1885 
Germany  setzed  the  Mamhalls.  In  1808  the 
muted  Stetas  defeated  Spain  in  a  Isrief  war 
and  acquired  Guam  and  also  Puerto  Bloo  and 
the  Philippines.  The  next  year  l^wln  with- 
drew from  the  Padflc  and  sold  the  rest  of 
the  Marianas  and  the  Carolines  to  Germany.^ 
Oerman  control  of  Micronesia  was  abruptty 
terminated  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I 
when  Ji4>anese  naval  squadrons  took  posses- 
sion of  the  undefended  islands. 

Spanish  colonial  poUcy  in  the  Padflc  was 
autocratic  and  restricted  to  the  padflcatlon 
and  Christianization  of  the  Marianas.  TtM 
Chamorros  resisted  Spanish  rule,  and  the 
most  obvious  result  of  the  Spanish-Chamorro 
wars  in  the  17th  century  was  the  dedmlna- 
tion  of  the  native  population  from  an  esti- 
mated 60,000  to  100,000  to  leas  than  6,000.* 

The  German  administration  was  also  au- 
tocratic but  effldent  in  economic  develop- 
ment, including  the  use  oi  tamei  labor  which 
provoked  a  futile  rebelUon  in  1910  by  the 
Ponapeans  on  Sokebs.  I^e  Germans  puldldy 
shot  17  Ponapeans  under  a  tree  in  Odcnla 
which  still  stands  and  shipped  the  rest  of 
the  community  to  Palau,  a  thousand  mllee 
away.  It  was  a  severe  punishment  to  inflict 
on  the  Microneeians,  one  of  whose  chiefs  ex- 
preeMd  their  attitude  toward  their  homes 
thusly,  "Bven  though  I  travel  on  all  the 
Islands,  my  own  Island  will  remain  in  my 
head.  No  one  can  make  me  forget  It."  The 
exiled  Ponapeans  succeeded  in  prevailing 
upon  the  Japanese  to  repatriate  them  to 
their  hcnndand  in  1982.* 

Ji4>aneee  rule  was  complete  and  direct,  and 
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the  policy  was  to  develop  the  iSUnds  eeo- 
nomlcaUy  and  settle  Japaneee  colonists  and 
subsequentty  in  the  1980*8  to  establish  mlU- 
tary  bases  In  preparation  for  World  War  n.>* 
Althou^  Japaneee  rule  was  intended  for  the 
beneflt  of  Japan,  most  Microneeians  now 
UxA  back  fondly  to  the  period  between  the 
wars  whldi  was  marked  by  prospvtty,  peace, 
and  propriety  of  relations  between  the  two 
peoplee.  For  some  other  Mlcmneslans,  how- 
ever, there  are  imhappy  memoriee.  Dwight 
Heine,  for  examjde.  was  ImpresMd  into  a 
Japaneee  lab<x  battalion  during  the  war.  and 
both  of  bis  parents  were  beheaded  by  the 
Jan&nese.'i 


UMrrsu  MATXoifS  siasracic  n^ 
The  WlXeoman  legacf 
It  may  be  said  that  world  is  a  little  differ- 
ent today  because  of  American  idealism.  The 
map  of  Burop>e  was  redrawn  in  1919  because 
of  the  Wllsonlan  prtndples  of  self-determi- 
nation and  nonannexatkm.  And  so  were  the 
maps  of  Africa  and  AsU  after  World  War  n. 

At  the  VeraaiUee  Conference,  Japan  aought 
outright  annexation  of  the  Marlannas,  the 
Carolines,  and  the  Marahalls.  to  whldi  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  Xuro|>ean  Allies  had 
agreed  secretly  in  1016.  President  Wilson, 
however,  opposed  Japaneee  annexation — not 
only  In  principle  but  also  because  of  the  real- 
ization that  JiqMmeae  poeaeesion  of  Micro- 
nesia was  not  In  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  since  the  islands  could  be  used  against 
Guam  and  the  PhUippinee.>* 

Only  force  would  have  ditfodged  the  Jap- 
aneee, but  Wilson  succeeded  in  preaervlng 
both  his  prlndplee  and  the  minimal  UB. 
strategic  interest  through  the  adoption  of  the 
concept  of  mandates.  In  1930  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  conflrmed  a  Olaaa  C 
Mandate  for  Japan  whldi  provided  that  the 
islands  were  to  be  open  to  visitation  and  un- 
fortified. While  this  did  not  prevent  the  Ji^)- 
anese  from  dosing  off  the  islands  in  1986,  re- 
cent inveetigatlon  indlcatee  thai  large-ecale 
militarization  did  not  occtir  until  the  late 
1930's  wlien  the  road  to  war  was  discernible." 
A  postwar  inspection  also  Indicated  that  the 
vaunted  Truk  bastion  waa  a  fraud  among 
fortresses"  in  that  Its  defenses  were  super- 
ficial .>* 

That  Japan  was  to  lose  the  islands  com- 
pletely at  the  end  of  the  war  was  dear,  but 
there  was  an  intense  debate  among  dvillan 
and  military  officials  as  to  whether  the 
United  Statee  shoiUd  seek  outright  annexa- 
tion or  submit  to  some  form  at  internation- 
alization in  succession  to  the  mandate  sys- 
tem.** The  Atlantic  Charter  ("no  aggrandise- 
ment, territorial  or  otherwise")  and  the  Cairo 
Declarations  ("no  thought  of  territorial  ex- 
pansion") had  now  been  added  to  the  Wll- 
sonlan legacy  which  again  triuR4>hed,  this 
time  in  the  form  of  a  strategic  trusteeahlp. 

In  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  approved  by 
the  Secvirity  Council  and  the  UB.  Qovem- 
ment," the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands was  designated  a  strategic  area  and  the 
United  Statee  the  Admlnlstwrlng  Authority 
with  the  right  to  fortify  the  islands  and  to 
dose  off  any  part  of  the  territory  for  security 
reasons.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  cannot 
be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the  Admin- 
istering Authority.  Finally,  the  functions  of 
the  United  Nations  relating  to  the  strategic 
trusteeship  were  to  be  exerdsed  by  the  Secu- 
rity Coundl  with  its  rule  of  unanimity  In- 
stead of  the  General  Aseembly." 

The  strategic  trusteeahlp  may  be  described 
as  an  excdlent  example  of  the  recondllaitlon 
of  the  requirements  of  international  law  with 
the  seciirity  Interests  of  a  great  pow^.  Tliat 
the  United  Statee  choee  ttUs  road,  not  onoe, 
but  twice  in  a  lifetime,  is  testimony  to  the 
traditional  American  championship  of  free- 
dom and  a  tribute  to  the  vltaUty  of  the  Wll- 
sonlan legacy. 

Objectives  of  the  truateeahip 

The  historical  Importaaoe  of  the  mandate 
system  was  that  it  embodied  the  prlndple 


or  intsmatlenaT  aeoonBtsbOity'— ttiat  the 
wsn-bdng  and  development  of  the  depend- 
ent people  former  "a  sacred  trust  of  dvlllaa- 
Uon."  There  ware  three  dasaes  at  mandates: 
A  for  the  Middle  Bast.  B  for  Africa  azospt 
Southwest  AfMoa.  and  O  for  the  Badfle  is- 
lands and  Southwest  Afrtoa.  The  class  C 
designation  denoted  that  the  people  were 
not  deemed  capable  of  aelf-flovemment  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

The  League  of  Nations  Oovenant  was  alVent 
on  the  future  pottioal  status  of  the  man- 
dated territories  except  for  those  In  the  lAd- 
dle  Bast  w^ch  were  olaaHlflert  as  A  or  suttaUe 
for  eventual  Indepsndenoe.  Ths  United  na- 
tions Cbarter,  however.  eq>licttly  dedsras  In 
article  76(b)  that  a  basic  objeetlve  of  the 
trusteeahlp  system  shall  be  the  progreaslve 
devdopment  of  tite  inhabitants  of  ths  trust 
territorlee  toward  "seU-govenuasnt  or  Inde- 
pendence." 

This  basic  objective  U  contained  in  article 
6  of  the  Trusteeahlp  Agreemaat  which  ^mUs 
out  in  detail  the  responslhlllttes  of  the 
United  States.  In  return  for  unfettered  stra- 
tegic oontcol  and  use  of  the  Islands  and  In 
discharging  its  obUgatlons  under  srtlele 
76(b)  of  the  United  Nattons  Charter,  the  first 
paragraph  of  article  6  of  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement  commits  the  United  States  to: 

"1.  faster  the  development  of  such  poli- 
tical Institutions  ss  sie  suited  to  ths  trust 
territory  and  shall  promote  the  development 
of  the  InhaUtants  of  the  trust  territtny  to- 
wards saif-govemmMit  or  Independenoe  as 
may  be  H>proprlate  to  the  particular  dreum- 
etanoea  of  the  trust  territory  and  iU  peoj^lse 
and  the  fredy  e^kreeeed  wishes  of  the  peoples 
oonoemed;  and  to  this  end  shall  give  the 
inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory  a  progres- 
dvely  increasing  share  of  the  administrative 
services  in  the  territory:  shall  develop  their 
parUdpatlon  In  government;  Shan  give  due 
recognition  to  the  customs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  providing  a  system  of  law  for  the 
territory;  and  shall  take  other  appropriate 
measures  toward  these  ends." 

•nie  remaining  three  paragra|dia  of  article 
6  obligate  the  United  Statee  to  jnomote  eoo- 
nomlc advancement.  Indurting  the  proteetlan 
of  the  inhsMtants  against  ths  loss  <a  their 
lands  and  resources;  sodal  advancement,  in- 
dudlng  the  protection  of  fundamental  rights 
and  freedoms;  and  educational  advancement. 

When  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  came 
Into  force  in  1947,  the  UB.  Navy  continued 
to  administer  the  islands.  In  1061  reapond- 
bility  for  administration  was  turned  over  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  TTie  head- 
quarters, then  In  Honolulu,  waa  transferred 
to  Guam  in  19M  snd  finally  to  Salpan  tn 
1003. 

FSTTOALirr  AND  NOMUISTUSaurOS 

The  first  15  years  of  the  tnist  tetrttory 
were  maiiced  by  a  poUcy  of  frugaUty  and 
ncmdisturbanoe  of  the  Microneeians  The 
pdicy  was  Intended  to  foster  the  growth  of 
a  modernized  native  aodsCy  by  enoouraglng 
only  that  whldi  Is  bdleved  desirable  in  the 
native  culture.  It  was  oppoaed  to  the  echool 
of  assimilation  into  the  "superior"  society 
of  the  dominant  group  (Le..  Um  United 
States). 

In  reaUty.  however,  the  policy  of  frugality 
was  diotaited  by  a  sense  of  prlorltiee  embodied 
in  the  Mardiall  plan  and  pdM  4.  A  leading 
student  of  Mieroneala,  rrofeseor  Norman 
MUler  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  oondudert 
that  tlie  policy  toon  doedy  approximated 
the  "zoological  park"  idea."  Another  writer 
termed  it  ths  "squlrrd  idiilosophy"— "mie 
Islands  became  a  tieasured  'nut'  to  be  burled 
tn  the  South  Seas  and  not  to  be  disturbed 
untU  'winter'— when  the  hsrdahlps  of  politi- 
cal climate  would  stimulate  growing  hungar 
for  a  reliable  western  Pacific  defense  Una."  » 

Mloronesia.  however,  was  not  a  BooK>g1oa1 
pwk  under  ttw  Japanese  who  hsd  developed 
It  economically.  The  Microneeians  profited 
in  the  process  and  became  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  a  money  eeonomy  and  begm  to 
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tppneiatf  tb»  wmutatmt  oTtb*  ««««*»« ■«^  wgt 
KoA  tta  produoU.  Tta*  TapiniM  «iao  profldad 
•aooBtlon,  wmOlad  oan,  mtf  ooaamunny 
auoli  M  «tootrtett7  la  the  mtMuUaad 


or  trmtm  ■UnllteMio  «•■•  TBiwni—  tm- 
mlCntlaa  and  tat«v>utta0«  wttli  tbe 
MleroiMBnau.  Bqr  IMO  tta*  Sapmnam  outnum- 
bered tM  lOoroiMelMw  ^  ?»,000  to  60,000. 
The  JApvMM  not  only  raled  meRMMate.  but 
•3m>  vorked  ttad  Uved  wtth  tbe  lOoraoMiana. 
Ai  tiM  end  of  tbm  war,  bowevw,  the  Ublted 
BtaAM  i^Mtrtated  aU  yapaaeae  natlooala 
tram  tbe  Wanda.  The  abnipt  departure  ot 
eo  amuf  people  oould  not  but  entaU  eaaea 
of  pwnennal  hardrtap.  ««M.t»w<iiiy  xIm  Btfan- 
tton  ot  ralattrea,  and  lOerotMalan  potltloai 
to  the  United  Mktlone  in  the  Immediate 
ptMtwmr  fMii  often  oentared  around  Japa- 
neee  hnebaada  and  r«la*lTea.> 

In  this  context  the  "aoo"  poUoj  meant 
tundnf  the  dock  back."  The  Inftaatruotuie 
deetreyed  durtng  the  war  remained  largely 
unreeonatmeted.  and  a  Itmg  period  of  eeo- 
oomle  atacnatlon  ensued.  WUlard  Friee  eetl- 
mated  that  the  per  capita  annual  «»winnvf  of 
the  ICcronealan  In  1M4  waa  only  on»>snh 
of  what  It  waa  during  the  heyday  of  Japa- 
neeerule." 

Aa  the  only  American  writer  who  had 
visited  and  studied  lOcroneela  under  both 
the  Japaneee  and  American  administration^ 
Price  was  constantly  asked  during  his  I9M 
Tlslt  to  the  Islands.  "Tm  It  better  now,  or 
wxcneT"  Although  he  felt  that  the  only  an- 
swer was  the  equlToeal  "lietter  and  wtaae"  ** 
and  devoted  two  chapters  to  explaining  it, 
Prtoe  oonclnded:  "^ut,  when  ererythlng  fa- 
▼orabla  that  can  be  said  has  been  aald.  tbe 
fact  i«malns  that  the  Trust  U  proaiwelna 
backward."  ■  -»*—-• 

He  reeommended:  "Hothlng  would  do  the 
Ttust  more  good  than  some  bad  pubhetty. 
Only  by  a  thorough  dooe  of  the  bitter  truth 
can  a  generous  but  onlfonned  pobllo  be 
alerted  of  its  rsq>onalblItty  for  the  Forgotten 
Sisters  of  the  richest  nation  on  earttx.**** 

Bikini.  Knlwatok,  and  Kwajaleln.  tmder 
tbe  TYusteeshlp  Agreement  tbe  TTnited 
Sutee  has  the  right  (article  13)  to  cloee  por- 
tions of  the  territory  for  security  reasons  and 
the  right  (article  6)  to  direct  their  military 
use.  U&ta  1003  serare  restrictions  on  entry 
Into  ICcronesla,  Including  entry  by  VS. 
eltlaens.  were  maintained  and  enfbreed 
Security  dearanoe  by  the  Chief  of  KaTal 
Operations  was  required  before  the  mgh 
Commissioner  wotdd  consider  laming  an 
entry  permit.  With  atanoet  no  ezoepttons.  tbe 
only  entrants  Into  Micronesia,  other  than 
Armed  Voroee  personnel,  were  the  American 
employees  of  the  trust  territory  gorem- 
ment.' 

The  policy  of  frugality  and  nondlsturb- 
ance  of  the  natlTes,  howwrer,  was  waived  In 
matters  pertaining  to  the  strategle  use  of 
the  lalanda.  On  Salpan  the  CZA  built  a  $28 
mlUlon  faelUty  whM>  was  used  untu  looa  as 
a  training  oenter  fCr  the  Chlneae  NktlonaUst 
rstan  to  the  mainland.  The  trust  territory 
government,  which  had  Its  seat  In  Honcdulu 
end  Ouam.  inherited  the  CIA  facility  and 
thus  found  a  home  In  the  territory  It  was  to 
■dmtnlatar." 

In  1046  the  lag  Inhabitants  ot  Kklnl  AtoU 
were  removed  to  mi,  a  tiny  single  Island 
wlthoat  lagoon  In  the  far  south  of  the  Mar- 
shaQa.  ror  atoU  people,  it  was  an  envlron- 
mmtal  wrench.  At  Bikini  they  had  86  Is- 
Unds  with  a  total  area  of  2Jn  square  miles 
end,  what  was  eqtiaUy  Important,  a  lagoon  of 
9W.4  square  miles.  Km  la  a  stngfe  island  in 
the  middle  of  the  ocean,  lagoonles  nnd  .88 
of  a  square  mile.* 

m  1047  the  146  inhabitants  of  Kniwetok 
were  evacuated  to  trjelang  AtoU  when  the 
conditions  of  exlstenoe  are  "not  satlafhetory" 
in  the  words  of  tbe  1970  United  Mattona  Vis- 


iting lUsMon.**  Tb«  160  Blklnlana  were  paid 
•M.000  in  cash  and  a  6800.000  trust  fund, 
while  the  140  nattvea  of  Bnlwetok.  wtaoaa  la- 
Unds  wws  smaller,  received  the  aaoM  lamp 
sum  md  a  gUOJlOO  trust  fund. 

m  1004  a  hydrogen  bomb  teat  in  aklni  i«- 
sulted  tn  radioactive  fallout  on  Bongalap. 
neatly  lOO  miles  away.  Ten  years  passed  be- 
fore the  U.8.  Congrees  appropriated  010,404 
for  compensation  of  each  of  the  86  Ronge- 
lapese.  18  of  whom  were  already  dead,  al- 
though there  waa  no  reaaon  to  believe  that 
tb.tj  had  not  died  from  natural  eaijaaa.* 
Many  MarHtanase  were  mn^tA  by  the  Ron- 
gelap  incident,  particularly  since  a  similar 
incident  in  1054  Invoivrng  the  38  men  of  a 
Japaneee  fishing  boat  resulted  In  a  pron4>t 
VA.  compensation  of  6100.000  for  each  Japa- 


ynotnotes  at  end  of  aiCide. 


In  the  1060*8  VB.  nudear  testing  was  con- 
ducted on  Christmas  Island,  an  ii«t«i»«»Ki^^ 
island  fkr  removed  from  the  MarrtuJla.  There 
have  been  no  such  n.8.  tests  in  the  Badflc 
sinoe  signing  of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty 
in  1968. 

The  only  major  strateglo  activity  now  un- 
dertaken tn  tbe  trust  territory  U  the  Army 
Mlsdle  Range  Feoility  on  KwaJaMn  which 
represents  a  billion  dcUar  invastmMit  sinoe 
IShIT."  The  use  of  the  land  was  not  regu- 
lanaad  untU  a  OO-year  lease, was  signed  in 
1964  on  the  basis  of  6600  an  aore  for  past 
use  and  6600  an  acre  for  future  use — that  u, 
$10.10  per  year  per  acre."  An  additional  pay- 
ment of  640  per  month  waa  provided  for  the 
original  146  residents  of  tbe  Ifid-Corrtdor 
IiUnds  who  ware  relocated  to  Bbere  in  the 
earty  1960-b  as  a  safety  precaution.*' 

Theee  cases  lepieeeut  «aw«pi—  Qg  mapt 
aoqulsttlon  of  land,  inequitable  compensa- 
tion, and  inaenslUve  resettlement  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Compensation  was  not  even  Ijaaed 
on  the  inoome  the  land  produced  on  a  sut>- 
Ustence  economy."  Indeed,  what  the  Iflao- 
nedana  now  need  Is  compensation  for  life  on 
a  money  economy,  not  a  coconut  economy. 

In  AprU  1970  the  Mld-Oorridor  people  tocA 
matters  in  their  own  hands,  returned  to  the 
missile  range  lalanda,  and  staged  a  sit-in, 
bringing  nUsslle  teeUng  to  a  halt  and  thus 
forcing  the  Army  to  renegotUte  the  1904 
agreement.  On  16  December  1970  the  Army 
agreed  to  pay  6430,000  per  year  to  tbe  Mid- 
Corridor  people  until  they  are  allowed  to 
return  to  their  Islands.  In  1075  the  agree- 
ment will  be  subject  to  reexamination  and 
renegotiation.** 

TBX    SSORZIfO    or    THX    CBOSa 

Winds  of  change 

The  neglect  and  indllference  of  the  1060's 
were  replaced  by  a  renewed  Interest  In  the 
welfare  of  the  Mlcroneslans  In  the  1060*8. 
This  was  the  reeult  of  several  converging  de- 
velopmenta. 

In  1060  HawaU  became  the  SOtb  State  of 
tbe  Union,  and  the  American  public's  warm 
reception  of  Hawaii  was  matcbed  by  oAcial 
imeasineas  over  past  deficiencies  in  Amer- 
ica's Pacific  and  Caribbean  dq>endeneiea.  Tm 
tbe  first  time  in  history,  the  Padflo  iaianders 
are  repreeented  in  the  U.8.  Congress  as  the 
Hawaiian  Congressmen  also  serve  as  spokes- 
men for  the  Ouamanlana,  H*m«»nT  uid 
Mlcroneslans.  It  abould  also  be  noted  that 
tbe  plight  of  the  people  of  Appalaehla  was 
also  recognlaed  at  this  time. 

Hawaii  Is  an  area  akin  In  outlook  and  cul- 
tural baokground  to  Mlcroneala,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Congressmen  began  to  prees  for 
greater  aaslstanc*  for  their  feUow  Paciflo  Is- 
landers. They  not  only  supported  larger  ap- 
propriationa  for  tbe  trust  territory  budget, 
but  also  Introduced  amendmenta  to  extend 
tbe  beneflta  of  Mderal  programa  to  KOoro- 
nealans.  As  a  result,  tbe  Mleioneaians  be- 
came eligible  for  participation  in  a  variety 
of  Federal  iwograms  such  as  those  rdatlng 
to  education,  health,  food  ssslttanct.  and 
Job  taalnln»»  .     - 


Msanwhll*.  ttie  aohiavamant  of ._ 

by  HawaU  oolndded  with  the  grmirtlng  of  u.. 
dependence  to  Brltlah,  Pteneh.  and  Bslgiaa 
odoniea.  In  1960  alone  the  number  of  new 
African  members  of  the  United  Hatlona  1sm> 
ed  by  16.  and  the  balance  of  voting  poww 
shifted  to  the  Third  World.  Furtharmon,  tf 
the  11  United  Natlona  tnnitenshlfie.  only  two 
remain— MleronaaU  admlnistsrsd  by  the 
United  States  and  Mew  Oulnea  by  Australia, 
Two  trust  territories  m  the  Paoifle  w«a 
among  thoee  which  became  independent— 
Weatem  Samoa  In  1969  and  Nauru  in  1966. 

The  16th  seedon  of  the  General  rtMmnrili 
m  1960  waa  noteworthy  not  only  beMuaeof 
tbe  appearanoe  of  NlklU  Khrushchev,  bat 
also  because  of  the  adoption  of  two  laada- 
tlona.  Reeolutlon  1041  (XV)  waa  an  «aiTi»t^ 
tlon  that  the  United  Natlona  would  be  sat^ 
fled  with  deodoniaatlon  indudlng  independ- 
enoe.  free  association,  or  intagration  with  as 
independent  state;  but  alao  served  as  a  Juatl- 
flcation  for  cwisiirlng  Portugd  for  not  trans- 
mitting Information  under  artlde  78(e)  of 
the  United  Ifetlona  Charter.** 

The  Fifteenth  General  Assembly,  bowevar, 
should  be  known  for  its  Antl-Cdoolallst 
Charter-Beedutkm  1614  (XV),  adopted  14 
December  1900.  the  ''Declaration  on  ttM 
Granting  of  Independence  to  Cc^onlal  Oonn> 
trlee  and  Peoples."**  It  solemnly  prodatmi 
the  neoesdty  for  a  speedy  end  to  odoniaUsa 
and  dedarea  that  aU  peoples  have  the  right 
to  self-determination.  Almoat  every  devdop- 
ment  at  tbe  United  Natlona  sinoe  that  tiw^ 
in  tbe  Add  of  deodoniaatlon  has  been  la 
terms  of  this  declaration  and  the  WfHal 
Committee  of  34  establlsbed  thereunder.** 
This  Is  the  Committee  of  34  from  which  the 
United  Statea  and  the  United  Kingdom  with- 
drew m  early  1971. 

The  United  States,  already  uneasy  over  tbe 
poedble  consequences  of  neglect  tn  Bdoro- 
neeia,  was  aware  of  the  poedble  Inqdleattoni 
of  Reeolutlon  1614  (XV)  and  the  Committee 
of  34.  The  red  Impetm  from  the  United  Na- 
tions, however,  came  from  the  TrusteMhlp 
Council  which  Is  composed  of  equd  num- 
bers of  administering  and  nonadminlsterlng 
members,  Indudlng  such  other  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Oouncil.*>  Since 
there  are  now  only  two  administering  au- 
tboritlee,  the  United  Statea  and  Australia, 
there  are  no  other  nonadndnlstaring  mem- 
bers to  be  elected  because  of  the  induslon 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  France,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  tbe  United  Kingdom. 

Members  of  the  UJT.  Vldtlng  Mladons  ai« 
drawn  from  the  membership  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council,  and  no  misdon  has  ever  In- 
cluded a  Soviet  represenUUve.  The  Inspec- 
tions and  findings  of  the  various  misdons 
have  dways  been  undertaken  in  a  crltlcd 
but  constructive  spirit,  reflecting  its  make- 
up, and  tbe  United  Statea  waa  thua  unusually 
receptive  to  Uielr  reoommendatlona. 

Until  1961,  Vldtlng  Mladons  appointed  by 
the  Trusteeship  Council  dallied  but  tirlsay  in 
Micronesia.  The  decolonization  of  Africa  and 
Weatem  Samoa's  imminent  independmoe. 
however,  prompted  the  1961  mt— !««  to  con- 
duct a  proper  survey.  Its  report  was  not  hy- 
pererltied,  but  pointed  to  so  many  daflden- 
dea  that  the  new  Kennedy  administration 
was  stimulated  into  unaccustomed  aottvlty.* 
An  energetic  Alaskan,  M.  WlUrad  Godli^ 
was  appointed  High  Commissioner  in  196L 
One  of  his  first  accomplishments  was  to 
p««uade  the  U.S.  Congress  to  more  than 
double  the  budgat  from  67J1  million  to  617.6 
million.  Goding  made  86  tripa  to  Washing- 
ton in  4  years,  moaUy  in  order  to  ratae  funda. 
A  new  Mlcroneeian  quip  was  coined,  "In 
Goding  we  trust,"  to  be  added  to  the  early 
nickname,  "Rust  Territory."  • 

The  budget  ocntlnued  to  rise  unttt  It 
reached  660  million  in  flaed  1971.  A  survey 
of  the  territory's  rceovircee  by  Robert  B. 
Nathan  Aaaodates,  Inc..  provided  a  long- 
range  plan  for  economic  development.  Tbe 
administration  did  not  aooept  all  the  recom- 
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aandations,  partioulaily  that  on  alienation 
e(  land  (i.e..  sale  of  land  to  nonnatlvea) ,  but 
pioceeded  on  tbe  road  to  tourlam  by  mod- 
amlxlng  air  tran^>ort  and  building  tourist 
hotels. 

Major  emphaals  waa  placed  on  education. 
aq>eclaUy  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  sec- 
aad  language  (tbe  ITSL  Program)  and  thus 
tbe  lingua  frtnca  for  the  nine  major  lin- 
guistic groupts,  and  public  high  schools  were 
opened  in  each  of  the  districts.  A  crash  pro- 
fiam  began  the  Improvement  of  health 
services  and  was  spurred  on  further  by  a 
crltlcd  World  Hedth  Organization  (WHO) 
Investigation  In  1965.  which  highlighted  tbe 
prevdence  of  tuberculoels  and  the  poverty 
of  generd  sanitation.** 

The  Peace  Corps  was  Invited  in  1966  and 
leacbed  Ito  peak  in  1068  with  665  volunteers. 
Tbe  dlspersd  of  so  many  Americans  could 
not  but  slgnlilcantly  influence  the  attltudee 
and  aspirations  of  the  Mlcroneslans.  Their 
overwhelming  presence  becsjne  a  matter  of 
controversy  ^«»?f"ig  Americans  and  Mlcrone- 
slans dike.  The  number  of  volunteers  was  re- 
duced to  386  in  1971  .*■  Moet  Mlcroneslans, 
however,  were  Impressed  by  the  young  Ameri- 
cans who  were  willing  to  live  among  them  in 
tbelr  villages  and  also  to  Intercede  on  their 
behalf  with  the  administration,  in  the  latter 
respect,  the  Peace  Corps  volunteer  lawyers 
rendered  invduable  service  for  the  Mlcrone- 
slans, but  their  efforts  were  often  conddered 
"meddling"  in  locd  pcdltlcs  by  admlnlstra- 
ton.  On  bdance,  however,  the  volunteers 
gave  tbe  Mlcronedans  a  look  at  a  type  of 
American  different  from  the  occadond  Gov- 
ernment employee. 

The  aocompUthments 

By  1962  the  United  States  had  concluded 
that  It  waa  to  the  advantage  of  American 
seciirlty  to  recast  the  old  policy  of  frugdlty 
for  one  of  generodty.  The  decldon  was  made 
to  bring  the  Microneelans  into  the  orbit  of 
tbe  aoth  century  as  quickly  as  poedble  by 
accelerating  the  planned  educationd,  socld, 
economic,  and  polltlcd  develc^ment  of  the 
Islands.  The  last  was  to  be  undertaken  with 
a  view  toward  shaping  future  rdaUonahips 
between  Micronesia  and  the  United  States.** 

What  have  been  the  accomplishments  of 
the  new  ded  for  Microneela  during  the  past 
decade?  A  useful  reference  for  taking  stock 
Is  the  report  of  the  1970  U.N.  Visiting  Mis- 
sion which  consisted  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Rogers 
of  Australia  as  Chdrman,  Mr.  Men-Hslen 
Wang  of  China,  Mr.  Aldn  Deschampe  of 
France,  and  Mr.  David  Lane  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom. 

In  education  the  U.N.  Misdon  reoognlaed 
the  formidable  task  of  providing  educationd 
services  for  the  widely  scattered  Idands. 
Progress  noted  by  the  1967  Vldtlng  Misdon 
has  been  continued,  and  very  significant  ad- 
vancement has  been  made  In  some  sectors 
In  education.  The  mission  recommended 
greater  priority  to  vocatlond  and  technlcd 
education  and  more  attention  to  curricula 
of  more  relevance  to  Mlcroneslan  society 
and  economy.** 

The  deplorable  state  of  health  during  the 
first  16  years  has  now  been  remedied,  and 
both  the  administration  and  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  are  optimistic  that  the  Compre- 
hensive Hedth  Plan  will  meet  the  god  of 
bringing  the  hedth  services  up  to.  If  not  siu*- 
passlng,  the  mlnlmiun  standards  of  a  U.S. 
community.  Mlcroneslans  have  taken  over 
most  positions  in  the  medicd  and  hedth 
services  and  account  for  96  percent  of  the 
900  persons  employed.*  The  major  problem 
In  social  advancement  is  Juvenile  delin- 
quency." 

In  the  economic  devel<H>ment,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  ooncludon  of  the  1970  Vldtlng 
Misdon: 

"The  Vldtlng  Misdon  did  not  see  dgns  of 
significant  progrees  in  the  economy  of  the 
Territory  aa  a  whde.  In  particular,  the  basic 
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infrastructure  U  still  in  a  lamentable  state, 
agricultiue  is  atagnant  and  seems  to  IM 
threatened  by  the  movement  of  population 
to  tbe  towns,  the  adverse  trade  halanoe  is 
increasing  and.  apparently,  some  pressure 
Is  beginning  to  be  felt  on  prices."** 

The  mladon  did  notice  eome  encouraging 
devdopments  in  tourism  and  air  tran^wrt 
and  the  readinees  of  the  administration  to 
consider  rdorms  and  to  continue  finandd 
assistance. 

Tbe  Vldtlng  Misdon  also  discussed  a  num- 
ber of  unresolved  Issuee,  particularly  those 
relating  to  land  and  war  claims.  Indeed,  the 
misdon  found  that  Pdau  representatives 
gave  prl<M^ty  to  the  restoration  of  public 
lands  to  Palauan  control  and  the  payment 
of  war  damage  claims  over  dlscuadons  of 
the  futvire  polltlcd  status  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory.*' The  Mlcroneslans  are  also  susplcloiu 
of  ttie  land  registration  program,  a  6-year 
program  ooetlng  66  million,  which  many  now 
believe  might  take  over  16  years  for  comple- 
tion." 

One  generation  after  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  the  damages  suffered  by  an  inno- 
cent people  renudn  uncompensated.  It  waa 
not  untu  1969  tbat  tbe  United  States  was 
able  to  obtain  agreement  from  Japan  for 
a  settlement  of  the  war  daims.  Tbe  agree- 
ment treats  dl  Japanese  ddms  in  Mlcro- 
neala as  fully  and  finaUy  settled  and  com- 
mits both  Governments  to  a  Joint  ex  gratia 
grant  of  65  miUlon  each  to  the  Mlcrone- 
dans.** The  Mlcronedans  have  been  disap- 
pointed over  the  long  dday  In  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  and  have  expressed  dls- 
satlafaction  over  the  $10  million  figure  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  Mlcroneslans  were 
not  consulted  durlzig  the  negotiations.  Rep- 
resentative Patoy  T.  Mink,  In  teatimony  be- 
fore a  House  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee, 
supported  tbe  Microneelans  and  asked  for 
House  approvd  of  a  fund  up  to  6100  mO- 
lion  to  pay  dl  daims.** 

Another  category  of  claims  concerns  the 
use  or  loes  of  property  after  the  secvirlng  of 
the  Islands,  thus  the  poetsecure  or  postwar 
damage  cidms  amounting  to  some  $20  mU- 
Uon.  Legidatlon  for  the  settlement  of  both 
categories  Is  stUl  pending,  and  the  Visiting 
Mission  hoped  that  it  would  be  treated  with 
priority  "In  JusUce  to  the  claimants  and  in 
the  interests  of  good  government  and  pop- 
ular confidence  in  government  proce- 
duree."  *» 

Of  the  four  areas  of  devdopment.  the 
United  States  was  moet  successful  in  po- 
lllicd  and  constltutlond  devdopment.  The 
Mlcroneslans  themsdves  acknowledged  tbU 
contribution: 

"Whatever  our  particiUar  evdxiations  of 
the  American  administration  in  Micronesia 
m»y  be,  we  feel  that  one  contribution  has 
been  indelible,  one  achievement  dmost  im- 
qudlfied:  tbe  idea  of  democratic,  represent- 
ative, constltutlond  government.  Our  rec- 
ommendation of  a  free  associated  state  is 
indlsadubly  linked  to  our  deaire  for  such 
a  democratic,  representative,  constltutlond 
government.  We  endorse  this  system — which 
was  brought  to  us  by  America  and  which 
we  have  come  to  know  as  an  esaentiaUy 
American  system."  •• 

The  U.N.  Visiting  Mission  paid  tribute  to 
the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust 
territory  enjoy  a  degree  of  persond  free- 
dom and  clvU  liberties  which  would  be  re- 
garded as  enviable  in  many  parts  of  the 
world." 

The  UnMed  Statea  had  suooeeded  in  edu- 
cating a  leadership  which  Is  artleulate  and 
creating  a  poUtlcal  institution  wbleh  baa  be- 
come a  vehide  for  poUtical  advancement." 
The  problem  was  the  pace,  degree,  and  direc- 
tion of  self-government.  Ilie  UJT.  Vldtlng 
Mission,  in  tracing  the  adxievements  of  the 
Congress  of  Mkjroneata  aud  Ita  Status  Oom- 
misdon.  reoommended  that  greater  reapcn- 
BiblUty  be  given  to  t^ie  Congress.  Indudlng 
the  posdbllity  of  cabinet  government." 


ooKzara  or  aai  or  tbs 

19M:  Summer  of  diuent 

When  the  UnMed  Statea  created  the  Can- 
grass  of  Mloronasla  In  1906.  H  took  tba  tnt 
important  step  toward  pramotlng  political 
advaBoemsnt  on  a  tanttory-wlda  baala.  By 
that  time  most  of  the  world  bad  bean  da- 
oolonlaed  and  moat  of  tlie  trust  tsrrltotlM 
had  already  assumed  tba  raspondhiimss  of 
salf-govemmant  or  Indapendsnca.  T%nt  tba 
ICevoneaiana  are  oomlng  of  age  poimoaHy 
somewhat  balatadly  after  Waatsm  Samoa, 
taut  Oook  lalanda,  and  Ifanm. 

Tbe  question  of  land  was  tbe  fliat  Issue 
for  tbe  new  Oongnas  of  MleioDasia.  tsaA  la 
Mloranasla's  seaiusst  rasouroe  and  its  most 
pradous — predous  not  only  bsoanas  of  Its 
soardty  (the  density  ot  population  la  140 
per  aquare  mile  and  only  100  of  the  3.000 
Wanda  are  Inhabited  or  InbaMtaMa)  but 
because  of  tbe  rde  it  playa  In  traditional 
oultuvd  pattema.  Only  in  tbe  Marianas  does 
land  tenure  resemble  the  Westen  system  tn 
law  and  spirit. 

The  administration  has  acknowledged  this 
fact  and  has  gone  to  great  Imgtli  in  protaot- 
ing  tbe  inhabitants  s^ns»  tbe  loss  of  tbdr 
lands  in  aooordanoe  with  artlde  6(3)  of  tbm 
lYusteeablp  Agreement,  It  baa  conttnned  to 
adhere  to  the  pdley  of  nonallenatton  of  land 
to  non-Mloronedans,"  and  It  has  excepted 
the  application  of  **»«"»«"  law  to  the  owner- 
ship, use,  inheritance,  and  transfer  of  land." 
And  nouiing  la  more  eloquent  than  tbe  ad- 
ministration's deecrtption  of  land  tenure 
in  the  U.S.  annud  reports  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, viz,  "Land  is  Idmtlfled  with  food.  .  .  . 
Tbat  U  my  food."" 

For  the  Mtertmaslana  tba  unhappy  esperl- 
enoe  of  land  and  tbe  administration  was  em- 
bodied in  Eminent  Domdn.  alvrays  spoken  of 
m  oapCtal  letters.  Tb»  existing  law  allova 
tba  administration  ^j*******  unllmitad  power 
to  take  private  land  for  public  use.  even 
tlinngh  60  peroant  of  tbe  land  (90  psreent  in 
tbe  Marianas)  are  "pubUo."  " 

Tlie  Congrees  of  Mtcronaata  and  the  ad- 
ministration, as  wdl,  beUeve  tbat  this  power 
should  be  limited,  but  ndther  la  able  to 
agree  on  how.  In  1966  Senator  Amata  Kabua 
of  the  MarsbdlB,  Kwajdeln  to  be  predae.  in- 
troduced an  eminent  domdn  blU  which  the 
Oongreea  peased.  Tbe  High  Commissioner 
vetoed  it. 

m  1067  tbe  administration  submitted  its 
proposd.  Tbe  Congress  amended  it  exten- 
slvdy  to  reflect  their  1066  verdon.  The  Hl^ 
CommlRdoner  did  not  approve  it. 

In  1968,  the  simuner  of  dissent,**  the  Con- 
gress did  three  things — ^it  voted  to  override 
the  1967  pocket  veto,  it  paseed  another  bm 
identlcd  to  the  1967  one,  and,  for  good  meas- 
Mie,  It  passed  a  bill  repeding  the  extsting 
statute^  provldons  on  eminent  domain. 
The  High  Oommiadoner  refused  to  give  his 
approvd  to  these  measurea. 

In  1968  tbe  Congress  of  Mlcroneala  also 
passed  a  blU  to  provide  that  the  burden  of 
proof  shall  be  on  the  trust  territory  govern- 
ment to  establish  tbe  ownership  of  certain 
Interests  in  land  and  to  permit  the  validity 
of  certdn  land  transfers  occurring  between 
the  last  day  of  the  German  administration 
and  the  first  day  of  tbe  American  adminis- 
tration of  tbe  trust  territory  to  be  challenged. 
The  High  C<»nmisdoner  also  refused  to  ap- 
prove this  legislation." 

The  Mlcroneslans  oontand  that  much  of 
what  is  dasslfled  as  puMlc  land  reaUy  t>a- 
longs  to  Mlcroneslans  from  whom  the  Jap- 
aneee administration  appropriated  it.  Judge 
Joseph  Fanachoor  of  Tap,  who  baa  served  aa 
an  interpreter  for  the  Germans,  a  policeman 
for  the  Japanese,  and  a  Judge  for  the  Ameri- 
cans, rdatee  how  the  Japaneee  beat  up  the 
Tapese  to  force  them  to  sell  tbdr  land  and 
then  returned  to  l>eat  them  up  to  force  tbam 
to  contribute  the  money  to  the  Japanwa  war 
effort."  This  account  was  corroborated  by  K. 
J.  Kahn,  Jr.,  in  A  Reporter  in  Microneela 
which  gave  tbe  following  description  of  the 
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rortutwa  of  th«  Xtaehelt  teotban  wbo  _.. 
born  In  Ponap*  at  a  Qannan  IMImt  and  • 


"aoth  tKoOun  van  oaeatw^  iMderitod 
bf  tb*  JapuMM.  who  at  on*  tlma  or  aaotlMr 
"bongiu  a  pood  dnl  eC  tlMlr  land  at  pitow 
aiMtcacfly  aat  by  tte  piircibMW.  tf  btothan 
bait*  atDM  raeoTMad  moat  of  tbolr  proparty, 
afUr  lone  and  not  attogatlMr  traaqnU  nago- 
UaitlaBi  with  tb*  Ttoat  I^RMotjr  admlnia- 


Tba  Unltad  8tot«  baa  tnatotad  that  It  u 
protecting  the  paopia  iwatnat  the  loaa  ot  thalr 
landa  ondor  artlela  6(8)  of  th«  Ttuataoohlp 
Agiwnrai  by  prohibiting  the  alienation  of 
land  to  non-Mleronaalana,  and  aa  for  tbe 
puMle  landa.  It  la  bidding  tbaae  In  trust  for 
th«  Mtcrtmaatana.  At  the  1970  aaailon  of  the 
Itnataeahlp  Oounoa.  Bdward  Johnaton.  the 
High  Oommtealoner,  stated  the  poalUon  of 
the  adBlnlatratton: 

"BefoM  leaving  the  subject  at  land  In 
McroneaU,  we  would  again  point  out  that 
the  Administering  Authority  holds  no  land 
ttUe  on  iu  own  behalf  in  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Padfle  Islands.  Those  lantte  which  are 
designated  "pubUe  lands"  are  held  by  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  in  trust  for  the  people 
of  Micronesia,  and  we  thank  the  repraaent- 
atlve  of  Vkance  for  his  suggestion  that  we 
must  obviously  work  harder  to  aas\ire  that 
the  dtlaens  of  Mlcroneaia  truly  understand 
thla  important  point."  •• 

Tbe  Micmneelans  do  know  that  the  land 
la  theira.  and  the  message  is  dear — ^they  want 
It  back. 

1999:  Summer  of  deeMofu 

At  the  flnt  session  of  the  Oongrese  ot 
Micronesia  in  1060.  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
ttres  turned  down  a  bid  for  organic  leglala- 
tton  for  the  trust  t«rltory  and  did  so  again 
at  Ito  second  seesion.  Resolutions  calling  for 
oloasr  ties  or  ^Mcial  relations  with  the  United 
SUtes  ware  also  defeated  at  the  latter  see- 
sion. Bowever.  in  this  IMS  session  the  Con- 
gress of  Microneela  did  peUtlon  the  Pieai- 
dent  of  the  United  Sutes  "to  estabUsb  a  com- 
mission to  consult  the  people  of  Micronesia 
to  ascertain  their  wishes  and  vlewa.  and  to 
study  and  orttioally  aaaess  the  political  alter- 
naUvee  open  to  Micronesia."  • 

A  year  passed  whUe  the  Departments  cf 
SUt«,  Defense,  and  the  InterlOT  deUbeimted 
upon  the  terms  of  the  reeolutlon  to  be  in- 
trod\>ced  into  the  UJB.  Oongreas  providing 
for  a  status  oommlnalon.'*  When  the  Oon- 
gress  of  Micronesia  reconvened  for  its  third 
session,  10  July  to  8  August  1867.  it  de- 
cided to  establish  its  own  sutus  conunis- 
aton  to  study  the  future  political  alterna- 
tives and  to  help  educate  the  people  polltl- 
oaUy.  This  move  oolnclded  with  the  growing 
Micronasian  determination  to  gain  control  of 
the  land  and  repreeented  a  recognition  that 
the  shape  of  the  political  future  would  have 
an  important  influence  on  the  ahimie  of  their 
future  aodety.  The  Mloronesians  decided 
they  had  better  make  thamselvea  heard.  Hav- 
tJag  selaed  the  initutlve.  the  Oongcaas  of 
MlcronesU  has  been  off  and  running  since. 

The  U.S.  reqitonse  came  ahorUy  after  the 
Congress  of  Mlcroneaia  adjourned.  On  21 
August  1M7.  President  Johnson  sent  a  let- 
ter to  the  VS.  Congress  asking  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Joint  reeolutlon  aetting  up  a  VMeral 
status  commission,  with  the  view  of  enahUzig 
the  Mlcroneatans  "freely  to  express  their 
wishes  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  later 
than  June  SO.  1973.  on  the  future  status  of 
the  Trust  Territory."  The  Jotot  reeolution 
fkUed  to  pass  In  19«7,  again  In  the  election 
year  of  1968.  and  yet  again  in  1908."  The 
proposal  and  the  proposed  plebiscite  have 
been  overtaken  by  events. 

In  tbe  meantime,  the  Puture  Political 
Status  Commission  of  the  Oongrees  of  Mi- 
cronesia went  to  work.  At  the  end  of  June 
1988  the  Commission  produced  its  Interim 
Beport.  a  document  of  las  pages,  which  con- 
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oentrated  on  Idantliying  alternative  options 
for  Mlcroneaia.  viz.  Ind^ndence,  firee  aaao- 
datlon.  integration  with  a  major  power,  and 
continuation  as  a  trust  territory. 

The  Intenm  Heport  made  a  favorable  Im- 
preadon  aa  the  Congreaa  which  extended 
the  mandate  of  the  Oommladon  and  appro- 
priated tbe  rdativdy  Urge  sum  of  870,000. 
The  Commission  hdd  public  hearings  in  each 
of  the  six  districts;  talked  to  tbe  poUtical 
leaders  of  Nauru  (whose  6,000  inhabitants 
on  8  square  milea  became  independent  in 
1988)  and  the  Cook  Idands  (which  opted 
for  free  aaeoclatlon  with  New  Zealand  in 
1985);  visited  American  Samoa.  Western 
Samoa.  Fiji,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  New 
Ouln^  administered  by  Austrdia.  Finally. 
tbe  Commission  engaged  Professor  James  W. 
Davidson  of  the  Australian  National  Unlver- 
dty,  Canberra,  aa  Its  consultant.  Davidson, 
a  New  Zealander.  had  been  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  tbe  Cook  Islands  free  association  and 
Weetem  Samoa's  independenoe  Constitu- 
tion. He  was  also  an  adviser  to  the  Naunians 
dxirlng  their  negotiations  for  Independence. 

In  July  1968  the  Commlsdon  issued  Its 
final  report,  the  tone  of  which  Is  reflected 
In  the  statement  that  the  United  Statea  has 
not  lacked  good  will  but  rather  a  clearly 
defined  objective  and  a  sense  of  urgency.^ 
It  recommended  a  sdf -governing  MlcronesU 
in  free  asaocUtion  with  the  United  States.^ 
Its  concept  of  free  assocUtl<m  was  derived 
from  United  Nations  Qenerd  Assembly  Res- 
olution 1541  (XV)  of  15  December  1960.  It 
summarily  dismissed  aasocUtlon  or  Integra- 
tion with  Japan  as  being  ndther  advanta- 
geous nor  practicable.  It  recommended  inde- 
pendence only  as  a  second  alternative  to  be 
considered  If  self-government  in  free  asso- 
ciation with  the  United  States  should  not 
be  posdble.'* 

While  recognldng  the  opportiinlty  for  an 
American  standard  of  living  that  Integration 
with  the  United  Statea  would  bring,  the 
Commlsdon  rejected  that  option.  The  dis- 
advantages were  greater— other  VS.  citizens 
would  have  an  equd  right  to  acquire  land 
and  conduct  busineas  In  MlcronesU;  Mlcro- 
nesU would  loee  control  of  its  own  affairs; 
MleronesUna  would  be  subject  to  U.S.  taxea; 
Mlcroneaiana  would  have  fewer  opportunltlas 
to  hold  key  podtlons  in  the  Qovemment; 
and  intensified  Amerlcanlaation  would  di- 
minish the  prospect  of  preaerving  Mlcro- 
nesUn   cultures.'" 

In  arriving  at  its  conduslons.  the  Commis- 
sion recognised  the  powerful  emotional  com- 
ponent of  the  sentlmant  in  the  Marianas 
DUtrict  for  relntegrati<m  with  OUam.  It 
treaded  carefully  around  "this  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance" and  went  so  far  as  to  state  tiiat 
"it  will  not  c^poae  a  polltlcd  union  which 
raflecte  the  fredy-expresaed  desire  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  reddente  of  the  district."  "  But 
it  also  noted  that  it  was  ultimatdy  tar  the 
United  Statea  and  the  United  Natlona  to 
resolve  thU  question  and  expreaaed  the  hope 
that  separation  would  not  be  taken  until  dl 
the  poadbllltles  for  partnership  had  been 
explored. 

The  significance  of  the  Commission  and  its 
report  llsa  in  the  fact  that  the  Mlcroneaiana, 
in  examining  the  future  status,  finally  be- 
came aware  of  the  implications  of  the  stra- 
tegic troateeshlp;  that  U,  under  current  le- 
gd  authority  the  United  Statea  may  locate 
military  bases  on  any  Mloroneaian  island 
at  any  time.  The  Commission  oonddered  the 
most  surprising  aspect  of  ite  hearings  in  the 
sU  dlstrlete  was  the  degree  of  anxiety  at  the 
prospect  of  the  location  of  UJB.  military  baaea. 
TbU  oonoem  svpressed  Itaelf  in  thiaa  dif- 
ferent ways — use  of  land;  the  socUl-cultural 
Impact  of  numerous  f  oieignets  on  vulnexabla, 
conservative,  and  numerically  Insignificant 
Micronasian  communitlea;  and  the  riak  of 
war  and  deatruction." 

The  Commission,  nonathdaaa.  atatad: 

"Our  aaparienoe  with  th«  military  baa  not 
dwaya  bean  encouraging.  But  aa  a  adf-gov- 


emlng  state  In  free  aaaocUtlon  with  tha 
XTnited  Statea,  we  would  accept  the  neeeadii 
of  such  military  needs  and  we  would  faal 
confident  that  we  could  enter  Inte  respon- 
sible negotUttons  with  the  military,  m^ 
deavoclng  to  meet  American  raqninoianto 
while  protecting  our  own  interaata."* 

The  Future  PoUtleal  Status  Commlsdon 
thus  reoogniaad  two  ineao^wble  realitlea:  the 
fact  of  longrtandlng  American  strategic  la- 
terast  In  the  area  and  the  need  for  Ifioo- 
nesian  self-government.  MtormeaU  had  to 
become  fully  sdf-govemlng  "beoausc  the 
continuation  of  a  quad-oolonid  ctatus  would 
prove  degrading  to  MlcroneaU  and  unworthy 
of   America."* 

1970:  Summer  of  determination- 

The  Congress  of  MlcroneaU  endorsed  the 
report  of  the  Status  Commission  and  ndab 
llahed  a  Polltled  Status  Delegatloo.  Tbe  Ml- 
cmnedan  Delegation  was  authorised  to  pnm 
tor  an  early  resolution  of  the  future  poUticd 
status  of  MlcroneaU  and  to  take  part  in  pn> 
llmlnary  discusdons  regarding  future  rela> 
tlons  between  MlcronesU  and  the  Umtcd 
States. 

Talks  were  held  in  Washington  in  Septam* 
her  1889,  on  Salpan  In  January  1970,  and 
again  on  Sdpan  in  May  1970.  Tbe  Mlao> 
nealan  Delegation  was  headed  by  Senator 
Laaarus  Salil  of  PaUu  who  also  headed  tbe 
Status  Commission.  The  U.S.  Delegation  was 
chaired  by  the  Honorable  Harrison  Loesch, 
Asautant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Public 
Land  Management. 

The  MieronesUn  Delegation  submitted  its 
report  to  the  Congress  of  MlcronesU  en  IS 
July  1970,  and  it  U  on  this  report  that  the 
following  is  perforce  based.  The  writers  have 
not  seen  the  report  of  the  U.S.  Ddegatloa 
and  presume  that  It  U  classlfled. 

The  Mlcronedan  Delegation  praaented  a 
llat  of  11  topics  for  discusdon  during  the 
Washington  talks  which  lasted  about  3  weeta. 
These  11  topics  were:  " 

I.  That  the  people  of  MlcronesU  will  draft 
and  adopt  their  own  caoatltutlon; 

3.  That  the  Mlcronedans  will  be  assured 
that  there  will  be  no  oonflscatlon  of  their 
land  and  no  military  bases  will  be  setab- 
llshed  in  the  Islands  without  full  consulta- 
tion and  consent  of  the  Government  of  Ml- 
croneda  and  fair  compensation;  that  land 
currenUy  held,  controlled  or  posseesed  by 
the  United  States  imder  lease  or  other  ar- 
rangements will  be  renegotUted; 

3.  That  the  United  States,  subject  to  cer- 
tain exemptions,  limitations,  and  conditlans. 
will  conduct  MlcroneaU's  external  affairs  and 
provide  protection  from  outside  aggresdon 
and  consult  with  Microneela  before  entering 
Into  International  obUgaUons  with  raspeet 
to  MicrooasU; 

4.  That  MlcrcmasU  will  agree  not  to  allow 
any  other  country  to  enter  into  MlcronesU 
for  military  purposes; 

5.  That  the  United  Statea  wlU  agree  to  an 
early  aettlement  of  MlcronesUls  postwar 
damage  claims; 

6.  That  the  United  Statea  will  remove  all 
barriers  to  the  free  movement  of  Mlcro- 
neaiana into  the  United  Statea; 

7.  That  the  United  States  wiU  also  agree 
to  remove  all  barriers  to  the  free  movement 
of  goods  from  Mlcroneda  Into  the  United 
Statea; 

8.  That  the  United  States  wlU  seek  full 
consultation  with  the  Government  of  Mlcro- 
nesU In  matters  of  shipping,  dvil  avUtioa 
and  commnnlcation; 

8.  That  Mlcroneslans  will  have  acoees  to 
the  United  States  Ninth  Circuit  Court  and 
the  UnMed  States  Supreme  Court; 

10.  That  Mlcroneda  will  continue  to  have 
acoeas  to  banking  facllittee  In  the  Uhltad 
Statea.  to  the  use  of  United  Btataa  ouneney 
and  poatd  servicea;  and 

II.  That  the  United  Statea  win  guarantaa 
financial  dd  to  MlcroneaU. 

No  concluslona  were  rnacihcid  during  thaae 
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^summary  dianiadons  In  Waafalngton.  but 
the  Micronadan  Ddagatlon  reported  UjB. 
^reement  in  prlnc^le  with  tbe  baalc  Mlcro- 
nsaian  podtion  except  for  the  queatlon  of 
the  control  of  land.  The  Mlcronedans  tn- 
itoted  on  unqualified  control  of  land,  while 
Um  U.S.  Ddegatlon  praaented  a  formula  for 
the  aoquldtion  of  land  which  gave  tbe  Pred- 
dsnt  of  the  United  States  ultimate  power  to 
acquire  land  In  MlcronaaU.  There  waa  also 
dteagreement  as  to  whether  any  aaaodatlon 
would  be  permanent  or  ravocabU. 

Tbe  next  exchange  between  the  two  dela- 
gattons  occurred  in  January  1970.  during  the 
ipecUl  aaadon  of  the  Congraas  of  Micro- 
aaaU  on  Sdpan.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Harrison  Loaacta  informally  pre- 
sented to  the  Mlcroneaiana  a  draft  bill  which 
would  have  made  MlcroneaU  an  unincor- 
porated territory  of  tbe  United  Statea.  like 
Ouam  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  SuiprUed  and 
taken  aback  by  ttaU  turn  of  evente.  the  Ml- 
tiinnaalann  could  not  but  find  t^d"  to  be 
"almost  totdly  objecttonaiile."  ■• 

Dticusdons  were  reaumed  on  Sdpan  from 
«  to  8  May  1970.  Tbe  Mloroneaian  Delegation. 
In  puraumg  free  aaaociation,  put  forth  the 
following  four  pilndplea." 

1.  That  aoveralgnty  In  Microneela  resides  in 
tbs  peopU  of  MlcroneaU  and  their  duly  con- 
stituted government; 

a.  That  the  people  of  Mirrnnnain  poaaeas  the 
right  of  adf -determination  and  may  there- 
fore chooee  independence  or  aelf -government 
in  free  aaaocUtlon  wHh  any  nation  or  orga- 
dzatlon  of  natlona; 

3.  That  the  people  of  Microneela  have  the 
light  to  adopt  their  own  oonsututlon  and  to 
amend,  change  <x  revoke  any  constitution  or 
governmental  plan  at  any  time;  and 

4.  That  tne  aaaocUtlon  should  be  in  the 
form  of  a  revocable  compact,  terminabU  unl- 
laterdly  by  dther  party. 

Prom  the  Mlcronedan  point  of  view.  It  waa 
understood  that  following  agreement  on  the 
principles,  the  United  States  and  MlcronesU 
would  prepare  a  compact  detailing  the  rlghta 
and  obligations  of  both  papties.  Briefly,  it 
meant  that  the  United  States  would  have 
control  of  extemd  affairs  and  defense,  and 
the  Mlcroneslans  full  and  unquallfled  powers 
In  their  internal  affalra.** 

The  UJ3.  Ddegatlon  presented  a  proposal 
for  commonwedth  status,  thus  implying  re- 
jection of  or  nonreceptlvity  to  the  Mlcro- 
aealan  deaire  for  free  aaaocUtlon.  Under  the 
propoad  the  MlcroneaUna  would  become  UJS. 
naUonala  or.  on  aimple  application  to  tbe 
Fadard  Court,  VJB.  dtlaens.  The  MlcroneaUn 
Dalagation  found  the  VS.  propoad  unaooept- 
abU  on  three  basic  issues:  control  of  land, 
control  of  Uws,  and  control  of  future  status." 

Land.  Under  the  terms  of  the  U.S.  proposal, 
the  UB.  Qovemment  would  have  the  ri^t  to 
retain  whatever  land  it  now  balds  and  the 
right,  failing  negotUtlon.  to  acquire  addl- 
Uond  land  under  a  oomplioated  formuU  with 
ultimate  resort  to  eminent  domdn.  The 
MbsroneaUns  replied  that  they  must  Inalst  on 
onqualifled  MieronesUn  control  of  Und  be- 
eaoae  of  their  circumstances  and  traditions: 

"ThU  does  not  mean  that  a  Government  of 
MlcroneaU  would  not  be  ready  to  enter  into 
negotutions  with  the  United  States  for  the 
laaae  of  certain  araaa.  Moreover,  in  making 
thla  Btatement.  we  are  fuUy  conscious  that 
tbe  United  Statea  wotdd  be  the  more  power- 
ful partner  to  such  negotutions.  But.  on  the 
iasue  of  legd  control,  we  are  unable  to  agree 
to  any  oompromiaa.  ThU,  indeed,  baa  been 
one  of  the  primary  motlvee  for  Insistence 
upon  a  rdation  of  free  aaaocUtlon."  ■• 

"nie  VS.  propoed  would  aUo  permit  the 
pnichase  of  land  in  MlcroneaU  by  a  non- 
Ucronaalan  provided  he  U  an  established 
leddent  and  the  transaction  to  approved  by 
a  majority  of  a  specUl  commlsdon  of  locd 
Naldenta.      The      MieronesUn      Ddegatlon 
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doubted  tha  aOoaey  of  sudh  aaf aguaids  within 
the  context  of  the  current  proposal.  It  did 
not  point  out  that  tbe  Qxistltution  of 
American  Samoa,  ratified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  1987.  oontlniiea  the  pdloy  of 
protecting  flamnans  against  the  aUenatlon  of 
their  Und  and  also  that  the  UB.  Oongreas  re- 
introduced nonallenatlon  of  Indian  trtbd 
land  in  the  Indian  Reorganlxation  (Wheder- 
Howard)  Act  of  1984. 

Oontrol  of  law 

The  UB.  proposd  sttpulates  that  the  future 
constitution  of  MlcroneaU  must  provide  for 
a  rapuUlcan  form  of  government  (and  sepa 
ration  of  powers) .  Indude  a  bill  of  rights,  and 
not  be  contrary  to  the  provUiona  of  the  UB. 
Act  estabUahing  the  commonwedth  rdation- 
shlp  or  th*  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
No  Uw  enacted  by  the  Oongreas  of  MlcronesU 
could  be  Inoonalstent  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Statea,  Uws  of  the  United 
Statea.  or  traatlea  entered  into  by  tbe  United 
Statea.  The  Mlcroneaiana  objected  to  thto 
unlimited  ^>iAlcatton  of  the  principle  of  f ed- 
erd  aupremacy."  They  have  already  indicated 
that  they  are  prepared  to  aooept  fadard  au- 
premaoy  only  In  axtemd  affain  and  defenaa. 

Control  of  Future  Status.  The  MieronesUn 
Delegation  found  the  single  most  objection- 
able fealiure  to  be  the  permanent  and  Irrevo- 
cable status  under  the  commonwedth  pro- 
poad. While  the  MicroneeUns  have  oonaist- 
ently  pressed  for  a  status  which  U  unila- 
terdly  terminable,  they  indicated  a  recep- 
tivity to  safeguards  against  abrupt  or  hasty 
termination  by  d^er  party.  The  report  Itsdf 
cited  the  free  aeeocUtlon  relatloos  between 
the  United  BUngdom  and  certain  former  Brit- 
ish territories  which  provided  that  a  90-day 
period  must  elapee  between  the  introduction 
and  paesage  of  legldatlon  to  terminate  the 
relationship,  and  such  legislation  must  be 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  legts- 
Uture.  In  addition,  tbe  approvd  of  two- 
thirds  of  Uie  electorate  in  a  referendum  U 
required." 

The  MlcroneaUn  Delegation  concluded  that 
the  U.S.  propoed,  however  wdl-lntentioned, 
would  make  Mlcronedans  an  indgniflcant, 
remote  minority  at  tbe  mercy  of  whatever 
changea  in  policy,  politics,  and  admlnlatra- 
tlmi  occur  in  the  United  States. 

The  ddegatlon  next  dlecueeed  indepen- 
denoe. which  It  mdntdned  was  a  red  dter- 
□ative  which  MlcronesUns  have  the  right  to 
choose  and  should  consider.  It  believed  that 
"any  vdld  strategic  interest  In  MlcronesU 
could  as  readily  be  accommodated  in  terms 
of  ao  honorable  treaty  between  MlcroneaU 
and  the  United  States,  as  by  a  cUuse  In  a 
Trusteeship  Agreement  In  which  Mlcrone- 
dans did  not  participate."  *■ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages  of 
Lndependence  axe  substantld  and  arise  prin- 
cipally out  of  economic  factors.  "The  lack  of 
certain  naturd  reaouroes,  the  small  pop\Ua- 
tlon,  geographlcd  diq;>er&lon,  cultiird  diver- 
sity, oommunloatlons  and  tranaportatlon 
dUBcultles  would  gravdy  challenge  any  ad- 
ministration and  wovild  particularly  teat  a 
newly-Independent  government."  *°  These 
factors  which  the  MlcroneaUn  Ddegatton 
dted  were  the  same  ones  which  the  U.S. 
Ddegatlon  caUed  the  particular  circum- 
stances that  would  not  make  lnd^>endenoe 
a  reallstioaUy  i4)proprUte  status  for  some 
time  to  come." 

The  MieronesUn  Ddegatlon  concluded 
that,  despite  the  dlfferanoes  deecrtbed,  there 
was  some  advantage  In  continuing  negotu- 
tions with  the  United  States,  and  there  was 
slso  the  posdbility  of  discussions  with  Mem- 
bera  of  the  U.S.  Congress  who  must  even- 
tually endorse  any  change  in  MleronasU's 
polltlcd  status.*  Theee  differences,  however, 
do  not  obecure  the  agreamant  among  the 
Administering  Authority.  MlcroneaUn  rcpre- 
sentaUvea.  and  the  United  Nations  that  Ml- 
croneda muMt  evantuaUy  be  sdf-govemlng." 

The  ddegatlon  bdieved  that  the  trandtlon 


to  self-government  must  be  begun  now.  even 
though  the  find  nature  of  thU  government — 
free  aasocUtlon,  independence,  common- 
wedth— ^bas  not  yet  been  dedded.  It  recom- 
manded  that  the  Congreaa  of  MieroneaU  con- 
alder  Immediate  measures  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  aa  executive  council  or  cabinet  gov- 
erxunent.  the  power  of  advice  and  consent  in 
the  i4>pointment  of  the  next  High  Commis- 
sioner and  other  key  "'"'^f'^  of  the  adminla- 
tratlon.  Inrn^aalng  leglsUtlve  control  of  the 
budget,  and  the  transfonnatlon  of  the  dis- 
trict administrations  into  district  govem- 
mento  respondble  to  the  people.  Sdf -govern- 
ment at  the  district  level  wotild  hdp  safe- 
guard tbe  intereeta,  identitlea.  and  traditions 
of  the  indlvidud  diatrioto.** 

Plr:ally,  the  Congress  of  MlcroneaU  was 
asked  to  oondder  the  possibility  of  conven- 
ing a  oonstltutlond  convention,  a  survey  on 
the  economic  Implicatioins  of  free  aasocUtlon 
and  lndq;>endenoe.  expert  legd  aaatatanoe  in 
Washington,  and  aadstance  from  the  United 
Natlona.** 

A  look  backvard 

In  looking  back,  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
at  how  far  the  Mlcroneaiana  have  travded  in 
a  very  short  time.  There  waa  no  territorid 
forum  from  which  the  dected  repreaentatlvea 
of  the  MicroneeUns  oould  q>eak  aa  a  wbc^e 
to  the  Americans  until  the  Congress  of  Ml- 
cronesU met  In  1966.  Since  that  year  they 
have  set  up  a  status  commlsdon  to  study 
their  circumstances  and  thdr  options,  they 
have  made  their  choices  and  authorized  a 
negotUtlng  ddegatlon,  and  they  have  pur- 
sued their  goals  with  consistency  and  per- 
sUtence. 

In  doing  so,  the  Mlcroneslans  have  shown 
themsdves  sensitive  and  imaginative,  and 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  have  come  to 
redUe  that  no  nation — Spain.  Germany, 
Great  Britain.  Japan,  or  the  United  States — 
U  made  up  of  pec^le  who  are  all  good  or  all 
bad,  all  efficient  or  all  Inefllclent.  all  honeat 
or  all  dUhoneet.  Of  the  Americans,  the  Ml- 
oronesians are  certdn  of  their  gixtd  will, 
but  fault  than  for  thdr  lack  of  a  cleariy 
defined  objective  and  a  sense  of  urgency  or 
priority  in  Microneela.'* 

Acting  on  that  aaaumptlon,  the  Mlcrone- 
aiana have  oonslatently  aeUed  the  initutive 
and  held  the  high  ground  with  the  view  of 
forcing  the  United  Statee  to  pay  attention 
to  them  and  to  take  them  seriously.  They 
have  appeded  to  the  conscience  and  sense  of 
fair  pUy  of  the  Americana  by  acting  within 
the  tradition  of  American  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. They  could  not  do  otherwise  since 
that  tradition  U  now  part  of  thdr  heritage. 
They  have  sought  to  have  the  United  Statea 
act  in  consonance  with  tbe  Triisteeahlp 
Agreement  and  the  Wllsonlan  legacy,  llwy 
have  done  thU.  simply  and  briefly,  by  forc- 
ing the  United  States  to  negotUte  with  them 
as  If  they  were  not  only  constituent  but  also 
sovereign  representatives.  In  other  words, 
they  refused  to  jday  Indiana. 

Tet,  aa  the  report  of  the  Mlcroneslan  Dde- 
gatlon states,  the  two  delegations  have  ar- 
rived at  something  of  an  imp^»^  concerning 
MlcroneaU's  ftiture.  The  report  suggesto  some 
of  the  rem>ondbU  factors." 

1.  First  and  foremost.  United  States  secu- 
rity interesta  in  MlcroneaU  seem  to  be  the 
overriding  consideration  in  tbe  podtion  of 
the  United  Statee. 

3.  Second,  the  podtion  of  the  United 
Statea  eeems  to  be  based  upon  ita  past  experi- 
ence with  ito  tetritCMles  and  pnsaeaslona,  the 
United  States  now  seeking  to  flt  MlcronesU 
into  the  commonwedth  slot  based  vpon  a 
status  similar  to  that  of  Puerto  Rico. 

8.  lUrd,  the  two  Ddegations  approached 
the  May  discussions  in  different  mannen. 
The  Mloroneaian  Dalagation  hoped  to  center 
diaouadona  on  the  major  iaauaa  and  to  remeti 
agiaiBiient  on  ganarml  prindplea  rtsflning  free 
aaaocUtlon.  nw  United  Statea  Dele^tlon 
entered  the  dlaouaolona  with  a  firm  proposal. 
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Ikopaa  to  eanMr  dtoeuiom  upon  tt,  and  was 
not  MxtborlaMl  to  dvnste  In  satwtanoe. 

4.  tMtly.  tlM  Baport  <U«cuwe<l  "th*  mat- 
ter of  tlM  attttiMto  of  th«  Unltod  StaXm  Oat- 
»<>tlon  and  ita  appannt  m^»^^ir|4^|»».w^j^j 
or  mtanurpwtauon  <tf  tba  vubag  and  da- 
■ina  of  tlM  paofOa  of  laeronaaU.'*  In  otbar 
worda.  tha  XUUtad  Stataa  offar  imimaa  that 
ttia  lOcronaaUna  vant  to  baeoma  Amartoaaa. 
and  tba  United  SUtaa  aj^arantly  btitona 
that  It  can  beat  detennlne  wbat  la  tbe  beat 
■tatui  for  Mlcraneala. 


August  4,  l97i 


anmuk  voa  nca  oxxxbd  mtA'. 


StraUgio  tntenat 
Tba  litarooeMana  ara  oonvlnead  that  tba 
TJA.  atntaglo  Intaraat  In  Mleronaaia  la  un- 
dtmlnlahad  and  tnflaitbia  and  la  tha  baala  lOr 
tba  VA.  Inalstanoa  on  emlnnkt  domain,  fad- 
eral  aopnmaey,  and  parmaoant  aaanolatloa, 
IB  practteai  tatma.  thay  bellere  that  tha  Da- 
petment  of  Oatenaa  la  planning  to  rtfoeata 
•xlattng  baaea  in  tha  PhUlpplnaa,  Okinawa, 
and  Japan  to  v»rtoua  lalanda  In  fflfimnnala 
Bxit,  Is  It  Blmidr  a  matter  of  baaea?  What 
than  U  the  UB.  atntado  Intaraat  tn  Mlero- 
naala?  Tha  prlmazy  and  panuaoont  Intarwt 
la— denial. 

Japan  vaa  able  to  ondartaka  the  curprtae 
attack  on  Peart  Harbor  beoaoae  u  oontraUad 
BtQcronaeUL  Vrom  the  Oarotlnea  tbe  Tapanaaa 
then  ad^anoad  to  the  weat,  the  aouth.  tha 
aaat.  and  avan  the  north.  By  the  end  of  Da- 
oember  1941,  Ouam,  Wake,  tha  QUbafla,  and 
moat  of  the  PhlUpplnea  ware  In  Japanaaa 
bands.  Before  the  middle  of  tha  nazt  year  the 
Japanaaa  had  moved  down  to  New  Guinea, 
the  Blamareks,  and  tHe  Solomona. 

Over  0,000  Amartoana  were  kUlad  wnatlng 
Mleroaeala  fMm  Japanaae  control.'*  Today,  a 
Kwaration  after  Peart  Harbor,  tt»  temper  of 
tbe  Amerloan  people  la  atlU  such  that  It 
would  hardly  ooontenanoe  permitting  the 
Islands  to  retinn  to  Ji^nuq  or  to  go  to  any 
other  nation.  It  should  be  empbaalaad  that 
the  American  people  Include  the  dtlBena  at 
the  State  of  HawaU  and  the  Terrttory  of 
Ooam.  two  Amarlean  territories  which 
bracket  Mlcioneata  from  tbe  ea«t  and  from 
tbe  weat  and  which  were  not  only  subjaoted 
to  enamy  attack  but  alao.  m  tbe  case  of 
Oimm.  suffered  grlevtoualy  under  enemy  oc- 
cupation for  9  years. 

On  tbe  other  band,  perhapa  three  or  fOw 
thousand  MlcroneaUns  died  during  the  light- 
ing in  WOrtd  War  n.»  Tha  number  wUl  never 
be  known,  and  this  was  out  of  an  eatlmatad 
80.000  Mlcroneatana.  The  virtual  total  de- 
■tractlon  at  the  eoooonilc  structure  haa  y»t 
to  be  made  tq>.  while  loaaes  in  personal  prop- 
erty were  massive  in  the  combat  sonea.  Por 
tha  lileronealans.  a  pcAicy  of  denial  means 
tt>e  rwnoval  of  Mlcrooeala  from  the  conten- 
tion of  the  great  powers  and  atablllty  dimng 
a  period  of  unsettled  IntematloiMl  condi- 
tions. 

Denial  Is  thus  in  the  Intereat  of  both  tbe 
United  Statee  and  Mlcronesto.  It  U  the  only 
undlmlnlahed  and  Inflexible  tfement  in  the 
strategic  Importance  of  Micronesia. 

TBX    FOISMTIAL    OT   BASia 

Other  elements  of  the  UB.  strategic  m- 
tarset  in  ICcronesU  consist  of  the  Kwajaleln 
MlsaUe  Bange  PaclUty  and  potential  sitae 
for  future  baaea.  Tha  use  of  Kwajalaln  has 
now  been  placed  on  a  mutuaUy  satisfactory 
baals  through  negotiatlona  and  Inciaaaad 
nompensatlop.  See  •vpra. 

As  for  future  baaes,  a  glance  at  a  »«t 
shows  clearly  that  the  potential  sites  ara 
In  the  Marlansi.  Tap  and  Palau.  for  thees 
islands  are  In  tbe  proximity  of  the  Aalan 
mainland  and  Its  offshore  Islands.  Hanson 
W.  Baldwin  maintains  that  continued  VS. 
control  of  Ifioroneala  U  easentlal  but  points 
out  that  Ooam,  with  its  fine  harbor  of  Apra 
•nd  waU-davalcpad  alitMds  and  aoununltion 
•***•€•  ««••.  1»  the  natural  focus  for  U.S. 

Voctnotaa  at  end  of  arUde. 


mlinwy  fkeUltlas  m  WeroosaU.  Because  of 
overcrowding  on  Odam.  he  baUavea  that  nlti- 
mataty  Beta  and  Salpan  will  be  required,  and 
there  may  well  be  need  for  devalopment  of 
■taglng  llalda  or  refnaltng  or  '•^""'minlfatlfms 
fBdUttes  at  UUthl  AtoU  (tmp)  and  In  tha 
Palau  group.x* 

ICr.  Baldwin's  soale  of  prtorttlfla — Ouam 
flrat,  than  the  Marianas,  and  later  poasibly 
Tap  and  PaUu— coincides  with  tha  poUtieal 
receptivity  of  theae  lalands  to  military  facili- 
ties. Ouam  u  UB.  terrttory  and  the  Ouam- 
aniaos  ara  UB.  cltlaana  who  have  long  bean 
aoouatomed  to  the  presence  of  tbe  military. 
Tha  paopia  In  tha  Mariana  ■  have  nipiisBiia 
thalr  daatn  to  reintegrate  with  Ouam  and 
baeooM  U  A  dtlaans  and  alao  have  petitioned 
V*  P-g-  *•**  The  Tapeaa  ara  i^prehenslve, 
however,  while  tha  Palanans  have  gone  on 
record  "g^'nt  military  baaea. 

Bxoept  for  Ouam  which  Is  Amrerlcan  and 
Kwajaleln  which  is  in  being,  the  matter  of 
bases  is  still  a  potential  but  valuable  asset. 
"Hiere  are  plans,   but  plans  ara  not  dad- 
slona.  Becmtly,  however,  such  plans  have 
acquired  an  immediacy  because  of  the  raver- 
slon  of  Okinawa  and  the  post- Vietnam  scene: 
and.  if  thera  should  be  a  need  for  alternate 
sites  to  baaea  in  Okinawa  and/or  the  PhiUp- 
pinae,     Micronesia's     westemmoat     ««i»f^<it 
would   be   the   logical   «*'"1MBtiie.   In   this 
eventuaUty  it  appears  highly  unlikely  that 
tha  VS.  Congraas  would  authorlae  enormous 
■uma,   say.   several   billloiM   of   dollars    for 
the  oonstrucUon  at  an  "Okinawa"  In  Mlcio- 
neala.   Indeed,  even  if  congressional  senti- 
ment and  limited  budgetary  reaouioes  were 
not  real-world  oonstralnts,  a  good  case  could 
be  made  for  a  modeat  baaing  plan  designed 
tosupport  a  maritime  strategy  (with  ground 
'<*«••  afloat)  over  one  which  envisions  for- 
ward deployment  of  grounds  foroea  in  per- 
manent faolUtles  such  as  tboee  in  Okinawa. 
In  tbe  Utt«  req>ect,  the  role  which  the 
United  States  should  play  in  Asia  under  the 
mxon   Doctrine  would  have  to  be  «Wfin«^ 
more  precisely  In  terms  of  the  sort  of  pres- 
ence in  the  Western  Pacific  required  to  sup- 
port It  before  tbe  DeparUnant  of  Dafenae 
can  determine  wbat  forcea  and  fadlitlea  ara 
needed.  In  the  meantime,  bardwara  will  get 
better  and  better  but  more  costly;  new  con- 
cepts (sea  base  and  strategic  moblUty)  uti- 
llaiag  new  hardware  wlU  continue  to  be  de- 
veloped; officers  in  the  Pentagon  will  oon- 
tlnue  to  revise  plans  for  baaes  In  Mlcroneala- 
and  students  at  the  war  colleges  wiu  add 
further  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
100,000  Mlcroneslans  and  their  3,000  islands. 
Removing  the  uncertainty 
Most  Mlcroneelans  ara  awara  of  the  dif- 
ference between  planning  and  actual  deci- 
sions. That,  however,  Is  exactly  what  agi- 
tatee  them — the  certainty  of  strategic  in- 
terest and  the  uncertainty  of  baaea.  Tliey 
know  that  tbe  United  SUtea  is  Increaslnclv 
attracted  to  the  Idea  of  baaea  in  MlcrotMsita 
but  they  do  not  know  where,  when,  or  how 
the  land  needed  would  be  taken.  Now  and 
then  evwy  district  is  racked  by  rumors  that 
thU  or  that  piece  of  land  Is  about  to  be  oon- 
flscated  and  used  as  a  base. 

Philip  W.  Qulgg.  managing  editor  of  Por- 
eifm  Affttira.  has  recommended  that  the 
United  States  make  a  poUcy  sUtemmt  that 
no  land  would  be  acquired  for  baaea  without 
full  consultation  and  adequate  conmansa- 
tlon.">  This,  be  b«leved.  would  Improve  the 
climate  m  Mlcroneala,  pending  a  raadutlon 
of  the  status  queetlon. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  to  consider 
locating  bases  on  unlnhabiuted  lalanda.  an 
appealing  Idea  since  only  100  of  more  th^ii 
2,000  Ulands  are  Inhabited.  Such  Islands  are 
well  suited  as  training  sites  for  amphlUous 
forces.  Moat  of  the  uninhabited  Islands,  how- 
ever, lack  sufllclent  land  and  water  to  sup- 
port a  typical  base  area,  and  the  develop, 
ment  of  a  port  facility  would  be  very  exo^ 
sive.  "^ 

Nevertheleaa.  the  above  Ideas  do  not  ap- 


pear BuAdeat  to  quiet  the  anxiety  or  f«M 
of  the  IQcronealana  outalde  of  tbe  MartanMi 
for  they  do  not  end  the  uncertainty  «g 
where  the  bases  would  l>e  located  and  H 
eminent  domain  would  be  exerdaed.  Tim 
frustration  must  be  removed  before  tlMia 
could  be  a  satisfactory  reaolutloa  of  tha 
future  poUtleal  sUta  of  Mlcroneala  and  M 
r^ationahlp  with  the  United  SUtea. 

After  2S  yean  it  might  alao  be  time  for  tba 
united  SUtea  to  sUU  definitely  what  It 
needs,  even  if  it  is  simply  an  option  to  build. 
But  how  could  the  Department  of  Defease 
and  the  aervlces  define  their  land  require, 
menu  in  MloronasU  when  important  deci- 
sions on  force  structure  and  future  missions 
are  yet  to  be  taken?  WotUd  not  the  mUltary 
simply  color  up  the  map  and  oonUnue  to 
howd  the  land  as  the  proverbial  squirrel 


Not  if  they  have  to  pay  for  it  from  thdr 
current  budget — in  the  manner  ainrn^  tafc^ 
out  opttons  on  aircraft  under  development 
and  Pederal  agencies  obtaUi  PL  480  counter- 
PMt  funds  from  the  Treasury  by  giving  no 
doUan  from  their  budgeU.  The  need  to 
negotiate  a  satisfactory  leaae  and  to  pay  hai« 
cMh  for  it  aiq>ean  to  be  the  only  practical 
meana  of  obtaining  a  rational  definition  of 
mlUtary  land  requirements.  The  lease  wfll 
provide  the  trust  terrttory  government  with 
°;f^  revenues,  and.  Uke  the  Kwajaleln 
agreement.  It  could  be  subject  to  reexamina- 
tion and  renegotutlon  after  8  yean. 

There  la  sufllclent  public  land  avallaUa 
that  there  need  be  no  resort  to  acqusltlon  of 
prtvate  land.  In  thU  case,  eminent  domain 
would  not  be  needed.  In  any  case,  the  com- 
plicated formula  entaUlng  ultimate  resort  to 
eminent  donuin  under  the  commonwealth 
proposal  is  so  dUuted  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  United  SUtes  would  wish  to 
go  to  the  ultimate  step  in  the  face  of  ada- 
mant popular  opposition.  Good  community 
relations  ara  a  neceesity  in  Japan  and  cdse- 
where.  and  there  U  no  reason  to  make  an 
exception  in  MicronesU. 

PlnaUy.  the  B-29  alrflelda  and  deepwatir 
wharvea  buUt  during  the  war  in  the  iif«rt.«fl, 
are  waiting  to  be  rehabuiuted.  and  the  peo- 
ple there  have  been  aaUng  for  the  return 
of  the  military.  The  Marianas  are.  of  couwe 
700  miles  further  away  from  Southeast  Asu 
than  are  the  PaUu  and  Tap  lalanda  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Marianas  are  closer  to  Shanx- 
bal.  Peking,  Tokyo,  and  Vladivostok 

Defining  military  land  requlrwnente  as 
suggested  above  sight  produce  some  unex- 
pected results,  for  the  deslrea  of  any  con- 
sumer, including  the  multary.  generally  out- 
run available  meana.  The  Mlcroneelan  fear 
of  bases  might  simply  evapwate  when  It 
ootnea  down  to  a  matter  of  hard  cash  par- 
tleularty  as  long  as  the  market  la  limited  to 
only  one  purchaser  and  if  the  seller  seeks  to 
drtve  too  hard  a  bargain. 

Legal  and  moral  obHgatUm 
The  strategic  Interest  has  genaraUy  pra> 
occupied  moat  Amertcans  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  Micronesia.  The  United  8Ut«, 
however,  haa  a  strong  poUUoal  interest  in 
the  termination  of  the  TmstansTUn  Apea- 
ment  and  in  the  future  development  of 
Micronesia.  SconomlcaUy,  of  ootirae,  tha 
lalanda  ara  a  llablUty  and  would  continue  to 
require  large  sxuns  of  money  nnlnas  or  until 
the  oceanic  resources  ara  developed. 

The  political  Intereat  reaulte  from  a  legal 
obUgatton  in  the  Trusteeahip  Agreement  to 
develop  the  Micronaaiaiu  for  aeU-govemment 
or  Independence  aa  well  aa  from  a  moral 
obligation  that  dertvsa  from  tha  tnuUtiooal 
Amertcan  championship  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  It  would  be  extremely  /t«««jing 
to  the  preatige  and  poaltlon  of  the  United 
SUtea  aa  the  leader  of  the  free  world  U  It 
vera  to  allow  an  exclusive  concern  with  Ita 
etrategic  interest  to  preclude  an  honorable 
fulfillment  of  ita  legal  and  moral  oldlgatlons. 
Hm  consequences  of  such  an  unfortunate 
development,  althoug^i  dUBeult  to  pndlot 
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^m,  cannot  be  lightly  bruabed  aalde.  for 
■bo  could  have  predicted  the  r^ierousslons 
rasultlng  from  thougbtloas  neglect  and  arbi- 
trary decisions  <m  BUdnl  and  BniwetokT 

Tha  United  SUtaa  haa  dealt  Intelligently 
with  dependent  members  of  the  Amertoan 
polltioal  family.  The  Philliq>liMa  received 
iti  independence  in  1940.  and  tha  sUtus  of 
oommonwealth  waa  newly  created  for  Puerto 
Btco  where  tbe  sentiment  Is  now  shifting 
toward  sUUhood  but  with  a  rise  in  miUtanoy 
■Biong  thoaa  favoring  ind^tendanoe.  Alaaka 
and  Hawaii  became  SUtea,  wbUe  Ouam  and 
the  Virgin  Tslanrta  received  Organic  Aeto  with 
tbe  status  of  unineoiparated  terrttory.  It 
should  be  streased  at  tbla  point  that  frlsnda 
and  slllea  of  the  United  SUtea — AustraUa, 
the  United  Kingdom,  China,  and  Franoa— 
have  reafllrmed  In  the  TTutteesMp  OounoU 
the  right  of  the  Mlomneslans  to  self- 
determination,  including  independence.*" 

There  U  no  doubt  that  the  United  SUtea 
will  find  a  bold  and  imaginative  reeolution 
of  the  dllenuna  between  lU  strategic  Inter- 
Mt  and  its  legal  and  moral  obUgatton.  It 
will  then  add  a  new  dimension  to  the  Wil- 
soolan  legacy  which  haa  given  International 
law  the  maadaU  and  the  strategic  trustee- 
ship. It  can  do  ao  if  it  perceiveB  clearly  what 
Its  paramount  strategic  and  political  inter- 
•Bts  ara  in  Mlorooalsa. 


Fragile  unity 

That  the  widely  dlsi>wsed  and  culturally 
diflwent  lalands  <a  the  Marshalls,  Carolinea, 
and  U**^*"—  ara  now  a  political  entity  is  a 
historical  bappenatance — not  once  but  four 
timea.  I^Mdn,  Germany.  Japan,  the  League  of 
Nattons,  the  United  SUtee,  and  the  United 
NatlfmB — ^without  theae  outside  forces  thwe 
would  not  have  been  an  entity  known  as  the 
Ttust  Terrttory  of  tbe  Pacific  Islanda. 

If  outalde  forces  were  responsible  for  the 
unity  of  Mlcroneala.  they  wera  also  responsi- 
ble for  one  dgnlficant  fragmenUtlon — tbe 
artificial  detachement  of  Ouam  from  tbe  rest 
of  the  »r«M»»—  By  every  crtterton — ethnic, 
cultural,  geographic,  and  popular  wish — the 
y*r*"~'  and  Ouam  are  one. 

In  a  special  unofficial  pdl  in  the  Martanas 
on  9  November  1B6B,  a  total  of  1JH2  voted 
In  favor  of  reintegration  with  Ouam,  19  for 
Independence.  107  for  luilncorporated  terrt- 
tory of  the  United  SUtes,  and  1,116  for  free 
•aeoclatlon.  Of  4.964  registered  voUn,  3,238 
voted  In  this  poll."*  Another  mdlcatlon  of 
popular  feeling  oonslata  of  petitions  by  the 
Salpan  LeglaUture  for  the  return  of  U.S. 
military  forcea  to  Salpan.^** 

A  few  days  prtor  to  this  poll,  another  un- 
oOlclal  poll  on  Ouam  showed  2,088  voted  for 
reintegration  with  the  Marianas  and  3,730 
against.  However,  only  0,406  out  of  about 
18,000  registered  voters  took  the  trouble  to 
vote,  and  this  poU  oannot  be  taken  as  a  defi- 
nitive indlcatton  of  Ouamanian  pc^ular 
wUbes."* 

In  tbe  1970  elections  tar  tbe  Congress  of 
Mlcroneala,  tbe  future  political  sUtus  of  the 
trust  terrttory  was  a  real  Issue  and  the  de- 
dMve  factor  in  the  Martanas.  Those  Con- 
gressmen who  had  qxtken  out  for  free  asso- 
ciation and/or  independence  were  defeated 
by  memben  of  tiie  Popular  Party  which  seeks 
imlon  with  Ouam.  Elsewhere  the  sUtus  Is- 
sue was  not  a  factor,  and  American  officials 
generally  agree  that  the  other  Microneaians, 
although  not  as  fully  Informed  as  the  Cham- 
orroe  of  the  Marianas  are,  support  their  elect- 
ed represenUtlvea  in  the  drtve  for  a  new 
status.  I.e..  free  assocUtion. 

When  tbe  first  session  of  the  Poiirth  Con- 
gress of  Mlcroneala  convened  on  11  January 
1071,  the  differences  between  the  Chamorroa 
who  want  to  Join  the  United  SUtes  In  one 
form  or  another  and  the  rest  of  the  Mlcro- 
neslans  who  want  free  association  became 
more  pronounced.  Tbe  repreaenUtlves  from 


Pootnotes  at  Mid  of  arUde. 


froaen  out  of  the  work  pf  the  Congreaa.  TlMlr 
secessionist  sentiment  flared  up  when  the 
tbe  M^rtanfcM  found  themselvee  Increasingly 
Congreaa  passed  an  income  tax  bill  whleh  the 
M»n»«>  District  leaden  say  la  not  equit- 
able. 

On  10  Pebruary  tbe  Marianas  District  Leg- 
islature unanimously  adopted  a  reaolutka 
advising  the  Securtty  Council  and  the  Trust- 
eeahip Council  of  the  United  Nations  that 
the  Martana  lalanda  "will  aeoede  from  the 
Trust  Terrtt<»7  of  the  Pacific  lalanda  by 
force  of  arms  if  necessary,  and  with  or  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  United  Natlona." 

Leas  than  34  houn  later,  at  about  4:80  In 
tbe  morning  of  30  February,  tbe  Senate  and 
House  chambers  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia were  burned  to  the  ground.  The  fire 
i^xpeared  to  have  been  dellberetdy  set.  ac- 
cording to  Investlgaton  on  the  scene.  Late 
that  aftwnoon  the  Congress  met  In  an  <dd 
club  building  and  decided  to  adjourn  ttne 
die,  but  a  q>eclal  session  will  be  called  aa 
soon  as  rttal  records  destroyed  In  the  fire 
can  be  reconstructed  to  permit  a  continua- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Congress.  Tbe  Con- 
gress still  bad  9  working  days  remaining 
when  the  fire  occurred,  and  only  three  bllla 
had  been  passed."* 

Rumon  spread  widely  after  the  fire,  and 
officials  of  the  trust  terrttory  government 
sought  to  calm  the  people,  denying  that  there 
was  any  evidence  to  connect  tbe  fire  with 
opposition  to  the  tax  bill.  The  government, 
however,  thought  It  prudent  to  ask  Air  Mi- 
cronesia to  bump  enough  pasaengen  ao  that 
nine  represenUtlves  from  Ponape  and  PaUu 
could  leave  Salpan  on  the  first  available 
filgbt  the  next  morning.""  Conversely,  It  Is 
unlikely  that  any  represenUtlve  of  the  Mart- 
anas would  dare  to  set  foot  In  Palau  or  any 
of  the  other  dlatrtcto. 

The  conaequences  of  this  unfortunate  in- 
cident ttfe  only  dimly  perceived  at  this  is  be- 
ing wrttten,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  pro- 
found cleavage  to.  the  f ragUe  unity. 
A  aimmertng  volcano? 
If  the  Chamorroa  an  the  diaaffected  ele- 
ment in  the  Tr\ist  Terrttory.  the  drtvlng 
force  are  the  Palauans.  Ambitious  and  ag- 
gressive, tbe  Palauans  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  Jews  or  the  Ibos  of  tbe  Padflc. 

Por  example,  the  first  Mlcroneelan  lawyer 
uaPalauan. 

The  PaUuans  adapted  well  under  the 
Japanese  admlnistraUon  which  had  Ite  head- 
quarters In  Koror.  tbe  capital  of  Palau.  Tbe 
Palauans  have  never  forgotten  tbe  bene- 
fits and  the  prestige  they  enjoyed  then  nor 
the  bombings  and  attendant  deprtvatlons 
ensuing  thereafter.  WlUard  Prtoe  wrote  In 
1964  of  the  decay  be  enountered  at  every 
turn  In  Palau""  and  concluded  that  thera 
was  "a  simm^ng  volcano."  tbe  more  dan- 
gerous because  it  bad  rellgloua  and  fanatic 
overtones.™ 

If  any  individual  Micronealran  stands  out 
aa  the  leading  personality  In  the  drtve  for 
a  new  sUtus,  he  would  be  Senator  Lacarus 
Salli  of  Palau.  Aa  chairman  of  both  the 
Status  Commlsd(m  and  the  Negotiating 
Delegation.  Senator  Salil  has  been  req>onxlble 
for  much  of  the  impetua  and  direction  of  the 
Mloroneslan  nMvement  for  free  aaaodation. 
Many  Amertcans  believe  he  could  be  Micro- 
nesia's first  elected  High  Commissioner.  whUe 
othen  think  he  barbcxs  tbe  ambition  of  be- 
ing the  George  Waahlngton  of  Mlcroneala. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  articulate  Microneaians, 
who  are  prone  to  sloganeering,  tend  to  refer 
to  Salll  as  Thomas  Jefferson  or  Patrtck  Henry. 
Unlike  tbe  stereotyped,  boisterous  Palauan, 
Salll  Is  qvUet,  thoughtful,  often  enigmatic.'" 
In  the  Marshall  Islands.  Amertcan  whalen 
and  miasicmartes  had  a  long  Unpact  on  the 
people  before  the  Germans  and  tbe  Japcmese 
came.  Tbe  Marahalleee  are  therefore  more 
aware  of  the  world  around  them  than  aome 
of  the  othw  dlstrtcts.  Tbe  Manhalleee 
a3;>predate  keenly  both  the  material  beneflte 


of  the  Amfrtf»"  pieeance  and  tha  potantlal 
value  of  their  70  square  mllaa  In  thdr  future 
ntafttonahlp  wtth  the  United  Stataa.  Daaplte 
resentment  over  Bikini,  Tnlwetok.  and 
Kwajaleln,  the  MsnbaHaaa  an  widely 
regamad  aa  being  mora  pro-American  than 
the  people  of  any  diatrlot  except  for  tbe 


If  tbe  Chamorroa  of  the  Martanas  want  to 
opt  out,  the  Bonapeaas  appear  to  iqipreoiato 
tlie  advantagas  of  a  united  Mlcroneala  and 
the  dangen  of  insular  asparaUam.  This  may 
be  due  to  their  remoteness  and  to  the  di- 
varatty  of  the  cultures  In  the  Ponape  Distrtet. 
Besides  a  Polynesian  element  in  tbe  aooth, 
tbe  two  main  islands — ^Ponape  and  K\iaal  ■■ 
are  inhabited  by  two  different  peoiHes  who 
are  at  odds  ao  much  that  in  1068  the  Con- 
greea  of  ACcronaala  endorsed  their  separation 
Into  two  dlstrtcU.^ 

Of  the  two  remaining  dlatrtcta,  both  TTok 
and  Tap  have  been  leas  receptive  to  Amer- 
ican iwe»w»iw«a  and  have  remained  relatively 
conaervatlve  and  tzadlttonalUt.  Yap.  In  par- 
ticular, would  prefer  to  remain  a  picturesque 
^n^^hwwtin  but  change  Is  coming  and  ex- 
pectatlona  ara  rtalng. 

nk«  two  loorbU  of  Jficroaaia 

Ttuk  and  Tap  lUustnte  the  dl^Mrtty  of 
development  among  the  different  lalands  of 
Mlcroneala,  not  <mly  in  tenns  of  plumbing, 
but  also  in  the  matter  of  outlook.  Indeed. 
there  are  two  worlds  in  Microoesi^ 

According  to  the  1067  Terrttorlal  Health 
Cei>sus,"*  16,600  or  about  40  percent  out  of 
a  labor  force  of  41.000  were  reported  to  be 
remuneratively  employed.  And  half  Of  the 
16,600  wera  listed  as  subsistenoa-oopra 
farmen,  fishermen,  handicraft  producen,  or 
boatbulldere  who  receive  a  small  caah  in- 
ootne.  The  average  copra  producer,  for  ex- 
ample, e&rns  an  eattmated  9386  anntially. 

The  above  figuraa  indicate  that  In  1907 
only  30  percent  of  the  total  labor  force  re- 
ceived wages  on  either  a  regular  or  part- 
time  basis.  Of  the  8.332  wage  earners,  6,386 
wne  employed  by  the  trust  territory  gov- 
ernment, munidpal  and  district  govem- 
mente,  and  other  governmental  agencies.  Of 
the  2,987  In  the  prtvate  sector,  tbe  largest 
group  was  In  construction.  The  average  an- 
nual wage  was  61.806  for  the  government 
employee  and  $741  for  the  |»1vately  em- 
ployed. Mlcroneelan  wages  and  employment 
have  oontlnued  to  rlae  ateadily,  and  in  1909 
the  oon^Mrable  figures  had  become  •3,018 
and  $947.  The  g^  between  tbe  government 
employee  and  the  prtvate  worker  la  unfor- 
tiinately  widening  Instead  of  narrowing. 

Thla  Is  the  world  of  the  dlstriot  centen 
where  anyone  who  la  anycoe  is  connected 
with  the  government  and  where  moat  of  the 
reddents  are  now  depwident  almost  entire- 
ly on  wagea  for  the  purchase  of  food,  ready- 
made  clothing,  and  other  necessities.  The  rsst 
of  Mlcroneela  still  lives  on  a  coconut  econ- 
omy, and  the  Administering  Authortty  haa 
reported:  *7uUy  60%  of  the  population  re- 
malna  on  a  traditional  subflstenoe  economy, 
depending  on  homegrown  food  crops  and 
fish,  and  producing  copra  and  handicraft 
only  for  caah  to  purchase  eaaentlal  ItaoM. 
For  many  such  famUlea  the  annual  Income 
U  lesa  ttian  $100  a  year."  >» 

William  B.  Norwood,  the  previous  High 
Commisdoner,  haa  deaertbed  the  great  ccm- 
traat  between  living  in  the  distrtct  center 
and  living  in  the  more  raaoote  oonmiunitloa. 
He  waa  not  prepared  for  the  fact  Uiat  ~ln 
certain  talands  of  MicronesU  the  resldenU 
are  living  In  substaatially  tbe  same  oondltiooa 
as  their  ancestors  maybe  two  hundred  yean 
ago,  the  time  Captain  Cook  and  othen  wera 
exploring  the  Padflc  .  .  .  while  othen  In  the 
district  centen  are  living  aa  people  in  Ha- 
waU wera  living  maybe  thirty  yean  ago."  In 
addition,  he  had  not  expected  to  find  "the 
tradltlan  of  castle  and  clan  and  the  stratlflea- 
Uon  of  the  sodety  In  some  of  tbe  dletrtets."  "■ 

A  Mlcrooealan  rtew  of  this  second  world 
given  recently  by  Gart  Heine,  Deputy  DIr*' 
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trtet  Artmlnlrtrator  tar  Tap.  wiko  ^Mka  at 
"tbt  mythttlfltigal  atmurOtty  eaOaA 
DMtoB  attaitr"-  Tt  lU*  ao 
"MIflconMMa  <Blfiilt|r~  ao  Uapartaat  tlwt 
boBiaB  btmcar.  ifnanuwa.  pofwty  and  poor 
iMitlnal  rara  ran  ha  rtajatad  from  thai^ioda 
oC  tbaatataa  datafattoir  Oan  tnaa  dtcntty  ba 
oaatamA  U  tba  aoul  la  hoprtaaa  and  tiM  bodf 
dHtttvlar' »•  owl  Balaa.  who  la  aympattiatto 
to  tha  qaaat  for  a  nov  atatua  ■Mapt  for  Inda- 
pwidanaa.  owirtinlad  that  It  voiUd  ba  a  aala- 
taka  f or  MloraMBia  to  ratwn  to  tha  aoMUty 
ot  tta  obaolata  paat  wlaara  only  a  f •«  ataarad 
hooor  and  dlsnttj  and  tha  moltttuda  ttvad 
In  boadaga. 

OOMOLOaiOlf 

Mnee  M«  impaaae 

Whan  the  Congraai  of  ICcronaata  oonaid- 
«red  tha  report  of  tta  Statxia  IMec>ttoD  dur- 
ing tba  summar  of  1870.  Ui«r«  iras  growing 
■antlmant  for  indapandanee.  Of  tha  S3 
apaakart  whoae  atatementa  men  puUlahed 
In  tha  Potttieal  Statua  DlgeMt;"  eight  ipoke 
explicitly  In  favor  of  Independenoe,  while 
only  two  were  for  the  commonwealth  etatus 
and  even  then  not  in  its  entirety  a*  offered. 

Senator  Salll,  however,  stated  that  Inde- 
pendence, while  It  might  ba  desirable  In  the 
long-range,  was  not  a  reeponslMe  diolce  for 
lOcnmasla  now.  He  recommended  that  the 
Oongresa  nwogntas  that  "the  only  poaltlon 
which  will  protect  IfleronaaUn  Interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  salvage  what  Is  left  ai 
United  SUtea  Integrity  In  Iflcroneala,  Is  saU- 
government  In  free  association  with  the 
United  SUtea."  Aa  for  tha  commonwealth 
offer,  tt  would  make  IClcronaala  "the  newest, 
tba  anaUaat.  tba  remoteat  non-whlta  minor- 
ity la  the  United  Stotaa  poUtteal  famUy^ 
aa  penaanant  and  as  Amsrlean.  aball  w«  say. 
aa  the  Amsrlean  Indian." 

Tha  following  paragraph  from  Senator 
Saul's  aUtement  on  14  August  1970  prob- 
ably sums  up  Mlcroneslan  fading  with  aU 
the  eloquence  be  could  master: 

"I  have  always  thoui^t  that  lUcroneala 
belonged  to  Mtetwiaalans  and  that  the  IClcro- 
neslans  had  tha  right  to  rule  their  borne 
lalands.  I  have  nsvar  b^eved  that  the  fact 
that  other  natlona  fought  wara  In  our  lalands 
and  waters  and  negotiated  agreementa.  man- 
datea.  truataeahlpa  among  themsdves  when 
they  finished  fighting  ever  affected  the  fact 
that  we  were  MlcronesUna  and  this  was  Ml- 
croneaia.  In  peace  and  In  war.  this  waa  our 
home.  To  others,  it  was  a  strateglo  area,  a 
dafenaa  perimeter,  a  Trust  Territory,  but  we 
oooaMared  this  our  home.  And  in  the  last 
few  yeara.  we  have  inalated  that  we  have  the 
right  to  rule  our  bomee."  "» 

The  status  question  dominated  the  Third 
Omigreas  of  Micronesia  which  ended  37 
August  1970.  Tba  Congress  adopted  the  re- 
port of  Its  SUtus  DalegaUon,  endorsed  the 
four  prtndplaB  for  flaa  aasodatton.  rejected 
the  commonwealth  offer  In  Ita  pieaent  form, 
invited  tba  United  Statea  to  continue  dla- 
cusslons,  Inalsted  on  the  primacy  of  lu  role 
In  the  sUtus  quaatlon.  soUdtad  the  advice 
of  the  United  nations,  and  ttaMUhfid  a 
Joint  Commtttee  en  Future  Status  to  con- 
tinue the  work  ot  the  Statua  Oommlaslon 
and  the  Statua  ZMegatlon. 

Unlike  the  Third  Ooagraaa,  tha  Poorth 
Oongresa  of  Micronesia,  which  convenad  on 
II  January  1971.  exhibited  no  great  aaaae 
ot  urgency  or  oonoem  about  the  status  qusa- 
tlon.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  tha  new 
Oongrsss  was  pmoeadlng  to  Implement  the 
rsoomBMndattona  In  tha  report  of  the  Status 
IMegatkm  for  the  teanattlon  to  aMf-govem- 


Introduoed  to  farther  this  ob- 
Jeotlva  Include  those  on  the  dectlon  of  the 
High  Orwniatsslaner  and  the  Deputy  High 
Oommlsrtonsr.  advice  and  ooosant  powers 
ovar  major  admtnlstratlTa  appolntmaata,  the 
eatataUshment  of  an  aiaeullva  eoonefl,  and 
the  Income  tax.  Only  tha  latter  pasiaiil  tha 
Oninwaa  balqre  the  anfortnnato  flra  aborted 
tha  aaaMoa.  Thars  wara  alao  propoaala  to 


tha  tsrrltorlal  asaa  to  U  mllaa  and 
to  Invito  tha  Oominlttee  o<  M  to  the  truat 
tamtory.  On  tha  other  hand,  the  Mkoo- 
naslans  liwllcatad  whore  their  education  and 
davtiopmsnt  ware  leading  them  by  TitMng 
the  administration  to  seek  the  extension 
of  the  Bural  Bectrlllcatton  Act  of  1936  to 
the  trust  territory. 

At  tha  same  tima.  the  new  Joint  Oom- 
mtttae  on  ruture  Statua  waa  organlasd  with 
Senator  Laaarua  Salll  and  Bepreeentatlve 
Xkpap  SUk  as  coohairman.  The  JUnt  Com- 
mittee waa  authorised  by  the  Third  Oongieea 
not  only  to  continue  dlacuaslona  with  tha 
United  States,  but  also  to  conduct  a  study 
on  the  economic  Implications  of  free  asso- 
datton  and  Independence  and  a  study  of 
government  with  the  view  of  ultlmatsiy 
holding  a  constitutional  convention.  In  other 
words,  the  Joint  Commiaslon  waa  also 
charged  with  the  Implementation  of  wpaalAe 
reoommandatlona  in  the  Statua  Ddagatlon 
report. 

The  future 
The  past  U  jvolog.  In  tbe  19th  century  the 
United  States  showed  no  Intereet  In  the 
MarshaUa,  and  Ouam  would  likely  not  have 
been  detached  from  the  M^ri^neii  If  the 
Philippines  had  not  been  acquired.  In  1948 
tha  Unltad  States  would  not  have  inalsted  on 
a  strategic  trustaeahlp  except  to  prevent 
Micronesia  from  ever  tttMnnlng  a  •*-glTig  baae 
for  another  Peari  Harbor.  Once  the  «»'»'»5if 
were  denied  to  others,  the  United  Statee  loet 
interest 

Changed  conditions  In  Xast  Asia  have 
brought  about  a  reexamination  of  the  cur- 
rent bass  structure  In  the  Weatem  Pacific 
and  a  renewed  Interest  in  Microneaia.  The 
United  Statee  haa  attempted  to  pick  up 
where  It  left  off  20  years  ago— hurrying  up 
to  catch  up,  trying  to  do  too  much  too  tato. 
Much  more  than  aS  yeara.  however,  have 
goneby,  to  wit: 

lliere  la  no  question  but  that  the  yearning 
of  the  world's  peoples  fCr  control  over  their 
own  political  rtaatlnles  Is  a  fact  of  aoth  cen- 
tury life  which  must  be  IntaUlgenUy  dealt 
with  by  the  preeent  admlTHatwrtng  powers, 
the  dependent  peoplee  themselves,  sad  tha 
Intemstlooal  community  as  a  whole.  .  .  . 

"The  ■msllnees,  the  laolatlon,  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  eooaomlo  reeouroee  to  make  them 
self-supporting,  dearly  dictate  for  almost 
all  of  these  areas  some  sort  of  assodatton — 
at  least  economic  and  defensive — with  a 
stronger  power  which  can  provide  continuing 
assistance  to  them.  As  political  opinion  in 
theee  areas  matures,  it  should  become  ob- 
vious to  the  people  that  such  aa  aasoetatlon. 
rather  than  oonpleto  freedom.  wUl  be  moat 
oondudve  to  their  kmg-term  latereata.  It  la 
therefore  oonaldared  that  given  the  tim«. 
and  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  political 
maturity,  aelf-detennlnation  in  theee  smaU 
Island  territortea  will  fdlow  the  lead  of  the 
Cook  lalandere— a  free  aasoclation  vnth  the 
adnUnlaterlng  power  which  leavee  the  pop- 
ulatl<m  in  ooii^>lato  control  over  ite  in- 
ternal prncssses  but  which  ccmUnuee  the  re- 
spMMlblHty  of  the  admlniatMiag  power  over 
external  affairs."  »• 

"Hila  U  the  potat  which  tha  MleroBaalaas 
have  sou^it  to  convey  across  the  wavee  of 
the  Padfle.  An  appredatlon  of  thdr  attttudee 
as  a  political  fact  is  not  msaat  as  a  ertttdsm 
of  VS.  admlalatratlan.  Rather.  It  oonatltntea 
a  tine  qiM  nam  for  building  a  sound  reUtion- 
ship  which  would  encompass  both  tha  welfare 
of  the  IQeroneelans  and  the  security  at  the 
United  Statee. 

like  mcrooeslaas  have  already  rejected  the 
commonwealth  offer  la  ita  preeent  form.  >»«< 
although  they  have  flirted  with  the  Idea  of 
Ind^Mndanoe  since  the  impsssc  last  year, 
their  poaltlon  remains  complete  internal 
aelf-governmant  and  free  aasmHstlon  with 
the  Ualted  Statea.  Tbe  taak  for  both  the 
Mleronasiaaa  and  tha  Amarteaas  Is  to  dsOae 
la  concrete  terms  thoss  elemeate  la  the  speo- 
trum  batwaaa  tha  oommonw^aWli  propoaal 


and  the  free  association  concept  with 
both  aldaa  could  Uva.  Thla  taak  «*>«»i 
tha  Imagination  and  atatasmaaahlp  at 
who  have  the  rsaponatbUlty. 

Maaawhlla.  untU  tha  tutuie  atatas  of  ite 
trust  taatrltory  to  resolvad.  there  ere  seas 
steps  which  tha  United  Statea  could  *«v- 
Philip  W.  Qulgg  la  hto  Woraigm  A#a<rs  arttdsi 
for  example,  makea  Ave  ^''''•^'^'rnT^^x^ntu:  ■• 

1.  Assiue  the  Mlcroaaalaaa  that  tha  Unltad 
Statee  will  not  oonfiacate  land  or  tatablhh 
baasa  without  fuU  conaultatton  and  fUr 
oompaoaatlon. 

3.  Take  the  adndnlatratlon  at  the  •iiswM 
out  at  tba  Department  of  Interior  and  place 
it  directly  in  the  White  House. 

8.  Knoourage  the  Mlcronselana  to  tai 
themaelvee  and  give  them  genuine  expertenaa 
in  appropriation  of  funda  and  the  »«ii«.tn- 
Istration  of  projecte. 

4.  Bamove  aU  barrlars  to  tha  entry  at 
Mlcronealan  producte  to  the  United  Statee. 

5.  Kqdore  further  the  possibility  at  ad- 
mitting foreign  capital.  aq>eclally  Japanaaa. 

To  theee  must  be  added,  aa  a  matter  at 
urgent  priority,  a  prompt  and  aatlataetory 
settlement  of  tbe  damage  ni^tuM  arlalng  out 
of  a  war  which  ended  36  years  ago  and  a 
review  of  the  land  registration  program  »»«^ 
the  question  of  public  land,  perhapa  entail- 
ing \iltimate  Mlcroneelan  reqwnalblUty  *^ 
participation,  in  a  spirit  befitting  an  admin- 
istration which  returned  the  sacred  Blue 
Lake  and  ita  surrounding  48.000  acree  to 
the  1,400  Taoa  Indians  in  Mew  l«exloo.» 

Subeeqtient  to  the  coB4>letlon  of  thto  papsr, 
Preddent  Nixon  announced  on  13  Much 
from  Key  Blscayne,  where  he  waa  q>endlag 
the  we^end  fdlowlng  hto  vldt  to  Newport, 
the  appointment  of  Franklin  Hayden  WU- 
liama  aa  hto  personal  repreeentatlve  with  tbe 
rank  of  ambassador  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Mlcronealana.  Ambaasador 
Williams,  who  to  preddent  of  the  Asta  Foun- 
dation, was  reported  to  have  been  taakad  to 
reeolve  tbe  somewhat  disparate  views  with- 
in the  administration  and  to  oonvlnoe  the 
Microneeians  to  accept  whatever  plan  he 
works  out.'" 

Tbe  United  Statee  to  now  entering  a  critical 
period  in  Its  relations  with  the  Mlcronedans. 
If  the  Microneeians  chooae  to  continue  todr 
assocUtlon  with  the  United  Statee.  they 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so  in  freedom  and 
In  dignity,  for  they  reaUy  have  no  viable 
alternative. 

VOOTNOTXS 

'  Appreciation  to  due  to  Antonio  B.  Won 
Pat,  Guam's  Representative  in  Washington, 
who  was  Instrumental  in  arranging  the  ap- 
pointments and  furnished  valuable  staff  as- 
sistance. Tbe  writers  also  met  wltb  each  of 
tbe  HawaUan  Congreedonal  Delegattona. 
Among  tbe  many  helpful  officials  in  the  De- 
partmente  of  Interior  and  State,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harrison  Loeecb.  who 
beaded  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  status 
talks  in  1970,  was  most  generous  wltb  bto 
time. 

'  U.S.  Dept.  0^  State,  t2nd  Annual  Report, 
Tnut  Tetritory  ot  the  Padfle  letmnde  (Wash- 
ington: U.S.  Oovemment  Printing  Office, 
1969).  p.  1. 

•  John  W.  Coulter,  The  Paeifio  Dependeneiu 
of  the  United  States  (New  York:  Macmlllan. 
1957) .  p.  10^-163. 

•  nM..  p.  109. 

'Office  of  the  High  Commisdoner,  Trust 
Territory  of  tbe  Pacific  Islands.  Highlightt, 
1  December  1970,  p.  3. 

*Paul  Carano  and  Pedro  C.  Sanches.  A 
Complete  History  of  Ouam  (Rutland,  Vt.: 
TutUe.  1984) ,  p.  41.  A  good  htotortcal  acootmt 
of  Micronesia  may  be  found  In  Harry  W. 
Bergbauer,  Jr..  "A  Review  of  tbe  Polltlcd 
Status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific," 
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43-51. 
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•  Cbrano  and  Saachea,  p.  ae. 
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PHARMACISTS  AS  DRUQ 
EDUCATORS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  have  introduced 
Idlls  in  the  Seaate  to  deal  with  drag 
abuse  and  drug  addiction  in  the  military- 
More  than  36  bills  have  beoi  introdooed 
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in  tbe  HOase  for  ooDsideratlon  tqr  Its 
MfffnhfTT 

However,  in  my  opinion  none  of  theae 
bills  goes  far  enough  in  vedfylng  the 
t^pe  and  design  of  drug  atxiae  prevention 
programs  the  armed  services  should 
mrttMlfh 

One  Improvement  in  these  programs 
wkdch  should  immediately  be  imple- 
mented is  to  better  utilise  the  services  of 
pharmacists  who  are  serving  in  the  mili- 
tary forces. 

nieee  professionals  should  be  utlUaed 
in  our  armed  services  as  part  of  the  drug 
abuse  education  team. 

Pharmacy  schools  have  been  active  In 
preparing  pharmacists  to  be  drug  abuse 
educators  for  several  years.  TUs  effort 
started  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
when  idiarmacy  students  pegsuaded  the 
student  union  board  of  goveniors  to  co- 
sponsor  a  college  drug  abuse  education 
program  in  1967.  They  titled  the  pro- 
gram. "The  Ice  Cream  Habit."  a  slang 
term  for  experimenting  with  drugs.  From 
that  successful  program.  Minn— ota 
pharmacy  students  and  students  at  the 
university  of  Texas  and  Butler  Univer- 
sity were  able  to  advise  students  in  74 
other  colleges  of  pharmacy  about  the 
ingredients  of  successful  drug  education 
programs. 

Since  IWl,  nearly  every  college  of 
pharmacy  has  qxinsored  annual  drug 
abuse  programs  on  their  university  cam- 
puses. Many  of  these  schools  have  made 
faculty  and  students  available  as  speakers 
or  participants  in  high  school  Junior 
high  school,  and  civic  club  programs.  In 
many  States,  the  pharmacy  students  were 
the  first,  and  are  stm  the  only,  health 
prafesstonals  involved  in  drug  education. 
And  I  believe  this  is  good  because  college 
students  relate  to  students  as  peers  of 
other  students. 

Unfortunately,  under  present  selective 
service  regulations  and  DOD  directives, 
civilian  trained  pharmacists  in  the  mili- 
tary sovices  are  often  not  nffirtgnnl  to 
do  pharmacy  work,  instead,  the  services 
maintain  technician  schools  which  pur- 
port to  train  a  "pharmacist"  in  16  weeks. 
These  16-week  "pharmacists"  in  many 
cases  are  assigned  to  relevant  Jobs  while 
graduate,  registered  pharmacists  are  as- 
signed to  positims  which  do  not  utilise 
thrir  training. 

This  waste  of  trained  expertise  should 
be  corrected  as  one  way  to  improve  the 
military  attitude  about  drugs  and  drug 
abuse.  We  should  be  commissioning  most, 
if  not  all.  pharmacists  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding proper  pharmaceutical  services 
and  to  iday  an  important  rale  in  drug 
abuse  education  programs. 

Our  servicemen  deserve  the  best  edu- 
cation on  drugs  that  we  know  how  to 
provide.  This  cannot  be  done  withoutTeal 
drug  experts  as  a  part  of  the  team. 

An  author  of  numerous  drug  abuse 
articles  and  a  pharmacist  and  attorney. 
WlDiam  J.  Skinner  has  said— 

What  la  n—dad  U  tax  offleor  who  kBom 
drugs,  has  authority  to  deal  with  the  oauaea 
of  drag  ahuae  on  various  «™""«^"i1  levels, 
and  who  has  the  raspeot  of  the  troops  he 
"edooatas".  -Todars  phannacy  graduate  Is 
Just  the  man  for  the  job.  With  Ht*  or  six 
yean  of  ooUege  edueatloD.  azid  understand- 
ing at  people  through  dlnloal  work.  abCtty 
to  setentUteaDy  diaorimlnats  fact  from  fle- 


ttoQ,  tha  pharmaolst  would  naad  only  pcopsr 
authoslty  and  nuplrfng  leadership  to  be  an 
eflectlTe  drug  abuse  combatant. 

I  agree  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  Pharmacist  Skinner^  article  en- 
titled Tharmaetsts  as  Military  Drug 
Abuse  Ctoedalists,"  published  in  the  May 

1971  isne  of  the  Tennessee  Pharmacist, 
be  printed  following  my  nanarks.  I  fur- 
ther reonest  that  a  tvptai  of  drug  abuse 
programs  entitled.  "On  the  Campas,"  be 
printed  in  the  RBOoao  at  this  potait. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoio, 
as  follows: 

PHASMAcssrs  AS  lin.irAaT  Daua  Asuas 

SFBCiAuaia 
(By  William  J.  Skinner.*  pharmadst- 
attomsy) 
CMndal  after  offlolal  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  testified  in  reoent  months  that 
drug  abuse  is  rampant  In  Vietnam  and  in 
other  places  where  American  troope  are  serv- 
ing. These  admissions  are  openly  given,  but 
that  U  aU.  There  are  few  Ideas  to  stop  the 
Illicit  use  of  drugs;  there  are  few  suggestions 
for  helping  our  American  boys  cope  with  and 
overcome  the  dread  problems  associated  with 
drug  abuse  and  narcoUc  addiction. 

In  April,  a  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mlttea  staff,  under  the  direction  of  Sen.  Har- 
old Hughes  (D-Iowa),  long  a  fighter  of  al- 
oohollsm  and  drug  abuse,  r^ioned  to  the 
nation  In  the  CongreMtional  Record,'  a  study 
of  the  drug  problem  in  the  military. 

How  U  drug  abuse  being  bandied?  The 
Senate  staff  found  that  the  law  enforcement 
approach  Is  used.  "This  effort  U  aimed  at 
reducing  the  supply  of  illicit  drugs,  at  elim- 
inating drug  puabers  and  users  wbere  de- 
tected, and  at  providing  a  negative  incen- 
ttve  for  the  use  of  drugs.  Second  priority  is 
given  to  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
those  using  drugs.  The  lowest  priority  is 
given  to  activities  which  would  lead  to  re- 
duced demand  for  drugs."  Unfortunately,  the 
staff  also  found  "one  of  the  major  thrusts 
of  military  drug  education  is  to  stress  the 
legal  oonsequenoes  of  marihuana  use." 

Military  enforcement  agencies  were  found 
overburdened,  hampered  by  lack  of  labora- 
tories to  verify  drug  Identification,  and  in 
short,  multiplying  disrespect  for  law.  At  the 
same  time,  "there  has  been  an  Increased 
caseload  upon  all  miUtary  doctors."  About 
1600  physicians  were  drafted  in  March  1971 
to  lighten  this  load  and  provide  health  care 
to  servicemen  and  their  dependents. 

Heavy  demands  are  made  on  military  physi- 
cians, partknilaHy  psychiatrists,  to  esUblish, 
promote,  and  participate  in  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation programs.  "These  functions  place  a 
burden  upon  doctors  who  are  already  over- 
burdened because  of  a  reportedly  Inordinate 
reduction  of  medical  penonnel  In  relation  to 
the  reduction  <a  other  U.8.  military  person- 
nel. This  is  a  serious  problem  because  mili- 
tary doctors  are  faced  with  an  increase  in 
drug  abuse  for  which  there  are  few,  if  any, 
proven  methods  of  treatment  available." 

Pharmacists  have  known  tor  some  time 
that  prevention  of  drug  abiiae  is  the  only 
way  to  stop  It.  Countless  federal,  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  authorities  acknowl- 
edge this:  education  Is  the  key  to  preven- 
tion! That  education  must  not  be  legalistic 
or  use  scare  tactics.  Above  all,  it  must  be 
honest,  based  on  sclentmc  fact,  and  available 
when  needed. 

Defense  ofllrlals  must  soon  decide  whether 
a  more  intensive  troop  education  program 

•Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  American 
Association  of  CX>Ilegee  of  Pharmacy.  Mr. 
Skinner^  views  are  his  own  and  do  not  nec- 
essarily represent  those  of  the  AACP. 
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will  be  effective  In  reducing  drug  abuse  and 
whether  the  "Drug  Abuse  SuppreasloB 
Teams"  are  an  affective  and  useful  tachnlqua. 

A  typical  Uwyers  answer  is  "yea— botr 
Tea.  mora  education  programs  are  nsni— ii 
and  mors  taams  Should  ba  used,  but  aocaoC 
the  same  will  not  do  any  good.  What  li 
naedad  are  mon  drug  experts  and  the  props 
use  of  same  in  the  military.  IThfcrtunatsty, 
the  mOltary  doss  not  ballavs  In  uati^ 
pharmacists  as  pharmacists.  Tha  aUltaiy 
tralna  pharmacy  taohnlclans  and  pravldsa  s 
second  class  pharmaoeotloal  service,  l^w 
phaimadata  ars  given  commlsilons  and  no 
I^armaclsts  have  ever  been  drafted,  rbm* 
are  few  pharmacy  ifflfiaia  leal  drug  ex- 
perts— ^In  the  mUMwy. 

Than  wlU  narar  b«  enough  psychiatrists 
to  handle  drug  ahuae  In  tha  Chilian  com- 
munity, let  alona  In  the  mlUtaiy.  Nor  wm 
there  be  enough  physicians  or  law  enforoa- 
ment  parM>nnal  to  handle  the  results  of  dn^ 
dependency.  What  thsra  could  be  enough  at. 
If  the  Defense  oflBeUUs  would  oome  to  grips 
with  the  realltlss  of  drug  abuse.  Is  a  isal 
drug  expert  In  the  mmtaiy.  What  Is  nnnrtafl 
is  an  ofllosr  irtio  knows  drugs,  has  authority 
to  dsal  with  tba  oauass  of  drug  abuse  on 
various  nnwntnmy^^  isvels,  and  who  has  the 
respect  of  the  troops  he  "eduoatss."  Todays 
pharmacy  graduate  Is  just  ttia  man  for  the 
Job.  with  five  or  six  years  of  ooUege  educa- 
tion, and  understanding  of  people  through 
cUnleal  work.  abUlty  to  sdenttflcaUy  dto- 
crlmlnata  fact  from  fiction,  ths  pharmaetot 
would  need  only  proper  authorl^  and  tn- 
splrtng  leadership  to  be  an  efltetlve  drag 
abuse  combatant. 

At  the  same  tUoa.  the  Vetsrana  Admlnto- 
tratlon  should  strsngthen  its  capability  to 
handle  drag  dependent  serrloemen.  Anmrt^n 
troops  should  be  sent  home  free  ta  llfe- 
shortenlng  diseases  contacted  In  military 
service.  There  wUI  be  enough  problems  find- 
ing jobs  for  360,000  youiv  men  In  the  nest 
couple  of  years.  They  should  not  have  to  start 
out  with  one  strike  against  them. 

Next  year,  unless  ■"^'^hlng  Is  done  soon, 
some  pharmacy  students  will  have  their 
education  stopped  by  the  draft.  This  would 
not  be  so  bad.  but  they  wlU  enter  a  mUltary 
■jstsm  uhloh  plaoss  little  value  on  drug 
knowledge.  Most  of  those  entohing  pharmacy 
school  and  deiMng  a  military  career  win 
have  to  make  other  plana  because  they  will 
not  receive  '*»«"'«ifliTnB  for  the  sams  mssons. 

The  Continental  Congress  commissioned 
HWthacary  generals  In  1777.  If  the  Defense 
Department  refusss  to  use  todayls  pharmacist 
^  ^^*_5"^  sbusa  fight,  maybe  the  Mnd 
Congress  should  assert  more  contrtri  over  the 
mlUtary  and  Ml  the  generals  how  to  win  the 
war  against  drag  abuae. 

On  the  CAicroa  .  .  .  Dana  Aauaa  PaoosAx 

(By  Dale  W.  Doerr,  Hugh  P.  ECabat,  WUllam  J. 

Shtfleld,  and  William  J.  Skinner) 

Pharmacists  are  aware  of  the  currant  pub- 
licity being  devoted  to  drug  abuse  on  the  na- 
tion's campuses.  Newspapers.  "^^e"*'^ii  and 
other  media  abotmd  with  reports  on  drug 
misuse  among  America's  ooUege  students. 

unfortunately,  these  reports  rarely  give  an 
obJecUve  appraisal — a  true  picture — of  the 
situation.  The  press  has  a  tendency  to  mag- 
nify a  provocative  problem  out  of  all  pro- 
portion, and  this  overaealous  coverage  seems 
eq;>eclaUy  evident  where  drug  abuae  on  the 
campus  is  concerned.  Prom  many  press  re- 
ports on  the  subject,  the  casual  readt'i  would 
have  to  oondude  that  glue,  "pep  pills," 
cough  syrups  and  LSD  are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  ooUege  curriculum  as  Western  etvlllsa- 
tlon  or  Bngllah  Uteiatma,  as  physlias  or 
chemistry. 

To  a  degree,  the  college  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem has  suffered  from  such  Journalistic  exsg- 
geratlon.  But  only  to  a  degree.  Careful  studies 
have  shown  that  drag  abuse  does  exist  In 
many.  If  not  most  American  colleges  snd 
universities.  At  this  time  the  pixMem  i^- 
pears  to  be  confined  to  ralatlvaly  few  stu- 
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dotts  in  any  one  InstltutUm.  but  If  sanaa- 
tlonal  press  rsports  continue  to  be  the  only 
oommtinloatlnn  to  collage  students  on  the 
subject,  the  prohlem  wlU  not  be  '*«"**"*^ 
much  longer.  Bxperlsnca  has  shown  that  drug 
abuse  Is  a  highly  contagloua  rtlssasw  and  the 
kind  of  puhlletty  the  problem  has  been  get- 
ting— puhlletty  that  often  makes  drug  abuae 
help  spread  the  contagion. 

To  combat  the  oampus  drug  abuae  prob- 
lem effective y.  somebody  hss  to  talk  to  stu- 
dents about  It  without  glamarlBtng  It — with- 
out making  It  aound  Ilka  the  "In"  thing  to 
do.  Perhaps  what  is  needed  Is  a  balanoad 
drug  abuse  education  program  for  ooUage  stu- 
dents which  explains  In  an  objective  manner 
the  benefita  of  legltlmato,  medical  drag  use 
and  the  dangers  of  Ulegttlmato.  abusive  drug 
use.  This  Pinter  desorlbes  a  unique  BMthod  of 
providing  such  education — a  promising  new 
program  In  which  pharmacy  stndenta  play 
the  ker  role. 

AhoQt  a  year  ago,  m  Dallas,  Texas  during 
the  APhA  annual  meeting,  we  discussed  the 
drug  abuse  problem  on  the  nation's  rsmpusss 
Our  dlsousslon  lad  to  these  conclusions — 

Students  on  ooUsge  campuses  must  receive 
a  more  balanced  presentation  of  the  use  and 
abuse  of  drugs  than  they  now  receive. 

Students  Just  wont  be  preached  to— they 
wont  reqtond  to  being  told  oxUy  ttiat  drug 
abuse  Is  harmful  and  against  the  law  (they 
already  know  that). 

Students  respond  to  a  balanced  preeanta- 
tlon  of  the  facts,  without  overtones  of  au- 
thority, and  then  make  up  their  own  minds. 

Studmts  will  Ustsn  more  readily  to  other 
students  than  to  faculty  members  on  a  topic 
of  this  nature;  therefore,  whatever  educa- 
tional program  is  developed  would  be  more 
effective  and  generate  more  student  en- 
thuslssm  If  It  were  organlaed  and  ocmducted 
by  BtudMits  themselvas. 

Since  the  students  responsible  tat  any  drug 
abuse  education  program  must  be  weU  versed 
In  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs  themselves, 
pharmacy  students  would  ^>pear  to  be  the 
Ideal  groi^)  for  the  taak.  If  they  want  to  oi- 
llst  the  aid  of  other  student  groups,  this 
step  would  be  fine.  But  pharmacy  students 
alone  should  be  responsible  since  drugs  are 
the  tools  of  their  choeen  profeaslon. 

Subsequent  to  the  Dallas  meeting,  we 
agreed  to  set  u^  pilot  programs  on  our  re- 
flective campusss  to  test  the  new  drag  abuse 
educatton  Idea.  The  proposed  programs  wars 
explained  to  the  pharmacy  school  deans  and 
their  permission  to  proceed  was  obtained. 
After  we  found  student  oganlaatlons  which 
were  active,  imaginative  and  self-atartlng. 
to  qxmsor  the  test  programa.  we  hslped  the 
stodents  organlae  and  develop  thalr  par- 
ticular programs  To  h^  with  tha  planning. 
Smith  Kline  and  Ptanch  Laboratorlea  of 
Philadelphia  prq>ar«d  a  qiedal  College  Drug 
Ahuae  Manual.  The  manual,  an  8^-  by  11- 
Inch  binder,  contained  several  valuable  sug- 
gestions and  Ideas.  Following  the  guidelines 
set  forth  in  the  mannal  and  the  advice  of 
the  faculty,  we  put  the  programs  In  affect. 
Iii^>lemantatlon  of  the  new  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation idea  varied  slightly  on  each  oampus. 

lOHNXSOTA — TBX  KZ  CIBAIC   HSaiT 

The  drug  abuse  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mlnnesoto  was  developed  after  dis- 
cussloDs  with  the  student  activities  bureau, 
dean  of  students,  student  union  director  and 
dean  of  the  ooUege  of  pharmacy.  The  oon- 
sensiu  was  that  the  project  must  include 
student  participation  from  the  beginning. 
Consequently,  the  APhA  student  chapter  was 
given  the  responslbUlty  for  planning,  pub- 
licity and  programming.  Ttue  Union  Board  of 
of  Qovemors  (UBOO) ,  a  student  executive 
group,  agreed  to  co-sponsor  the  program 
and  to  devoto  $160  to  publicity.  Kappa  Bp- 
allon,  Phi  Delta  Chi  and  Ki4>pa  Psl  each  de- 
voted manpower  for  the  project  as  part  of 
their  professional  actlvttlas. 


The  sponsors  sgreed  npoa  a  two-day  after- 
noon conference.  The  time  of  day  was  an  im- 
portant factor  slnoe  76  to  80  pooent  of  the 
students  are  commuters  who  leave  the  cam- 
pus after  their  last  class.  October  36  and  30 
were  selected  slnoe  these  days  fOUowed  home- 
coming by  10  days  and  pfCMdad  mid-quarter 
exams  by  about  a  week.  The  UBOO,  which 
qxinsors  regular  noon-hour  programs  In  the 
ballroom,  permitted  us  at  that  faculty  for 
the  program. 

Plans  called  for  a  film  to  be  Bhown  during 
the  noon  hour  of  the  first  day,  with  the  main 
presentaUons.  a  series  of  tasks  foUowed  by 
a  pan«l  discussion,  to  be  given  the  foUowlng 
day.  The  idea  behind  a  film-only  program 
the  first  day  was  that  It  would  serve  as  a 
publicity  device  for  buUdlng  an  audience 
for  the  next  day's  major  preeentatlons. 

Since  student  advisors  felt  that  a  catohy 
title  for  the  program  was  necessary,  the 
planners  came  up  with  "The  Ice  Cream 
Habit,"  a  drug-abuse  term,  meaning  a  smaU, 
irregular  habit.  During  the  s\unmer,  mem- 
bers of  the  university  staff  made  arrange- 
ments for  q>eaker8,  most  of  whom  were 
drawn  from  the  school  of  medicine. 

In  publicizing  the  program.  80  two-by 
three-foot  tagboard  signs  were  placed  In 
major  campus  buUdlngs,  residence  halls  and 
eating  establishments.  An  exhibit  was  set  up 
in  a  large  display  window  at  the  Minnesota 
Union.  One  htindred  and  fifty  8^-  by  11-lnch 
notices  were  placed  on  campus  buUetln 
boards,  each  housing  unit  counselor  read  an 
announcement  at  the  unit's  regular  meet- 
ing, WMMK.  the  university  residence  hall 
station,  toped  an  Interview  with  the  student 
chapter  president  and  a  press  release  from 
the  tinlverslty  news  service  aided  the  ad- 
vertising and  word  of  mouth  communication. 

The  film,  ttarcotica,  TKe  Deeitkm,  which 
had  been  obtained  from  the  unversity's  ex- 
tension film  library,  was  shown  twice  diulng 
the  first  day  of  the  program,  at  11:30  and 
12:30.  The  first  showing  drew  about  600  stu- 
dente,  the  second  between  360  and  400. 
Though  rather  dated,  this  film  was  selected 
because  it  portrayed  the  abuse  of  non-nar- 
cotic drugs.  A  student  Introduced  the  film 
before  each  showing  and  explained  the  pur- 
poses of  the  two-day  conference. 

The  main  program  featured  seven  half- 
hour  talks  foUowed  by  a  one-hour  panel  dis- 
cussion. Bach  sp>eaker  was  Introduced  by  a 
different  student  chapter  representotlve.  The 
subjects  discussed  were — 

growing  problem  of  drug  abuse. 

drug  taker  personaUty. 

use  and  abuse  of  narcotics. 

use  and  abuse  of  stimulants— depressants. 

use  and  abuse  of  alcohol. 

use  and  abuse  of  haUucluogens. 

humau  cost  of  drug  abuse. 

The  panel,  moderated  by  a  student  and 
composed  of  representetives  of  government, 
medicine.  poUce,  the  religious  community 
and  campus  officials,  rtlHnimiwd  the  subject 
"Drugs  on  Campus."  Bach  person  who  at- 
tended the  program  was  given  a  copy  of  the 
SK  and  P  brochure,  The  Empty  Lite.  More 
than  1J>00  were  distributed. 

A  tope  recording  was  made  of  the  confer- 
ence with  portions  vised  on  WMMB  and 
KSTP,  the  NBC  radio  affiliate.  News  acoounte 
of  the  proceedings  appeared  in  the  Mltnne- 
apolit  Star  and  the  campus  newspaper,  the 
JIfinnesota  Daily. 

In  evaluating  the  two-day  program,  the 
epoxiaan  made  the  foUowlng  recommenda- 
tions— 

1.  For  maximum  impact,  the  entire  pro- 
gram should  be  presented  In  one  day.  TlUs 
conclusion  was  based  on  the  drop  In  attend- 
ance from  the  first  to  the  second  day. 

2.  The  one-day  program  ahould  be  no 
longer  tban  two  and  a  half  hours.  It  was 
felt  that  the  IndlvldiuU  preeentatlons  had 
been  too  long  and  that  ths  fOur  talka  on 


use  and  airaas  could  have  been  givan  aa  oom 
presentaitlon. 

8.  A  foUow-up  program  for  resldenoe  units 
would  carry  ths  mssasge  to  smaller  groups 
In  a  more  Intimate  setting. 

4.  The  program  should  be  presented  arcty 
other  year. 


Istmbda  chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Chi,  the  pro- 
fessional phannacy  firateraHy  at  the  Unl- 
vwrslty  of  Texas,  aponsorsd  ths  program,  a 
symposium  during  which  five  qiealnn  each 
made  30-mlnuto  preaentatlotu.  A  qosstUm 
and  answer  period  foUowed  the  Isst  talk.  The 
program  ran  from  7:80  pjn.  to  10:80  pjn.  In 
the  student  union  ballroom.  The  audlenoe. 
Including  pharmacy  students,  numbered  be- 
tween 860  and  400. 

Four  of  the  q>eaker8  were  drawn  fran  the 
university  faculty;  the  fifth  speaker  waa 
the  director  of  the  Dallas  office  of  the  Buraau 
of  Drug  Abuae  Control.  The  faculty  OMmbers 
were  an  associate  professor  of  pharmacology, 
assistant  professor  of  psychology,  assistant 
professor  of  sociology  and  the  director  of 
the  student  health  center,  a  paydilatrist. 
The  moderator  was  W.  J.  Sheffldd,  aasoolato 
professor  of  pharmacy. 

Press  releases  were  distributed  peraonaUy 
to  the  student  new^wper.  to  newq>aper8  In 
Austin,  DaUas,  San  Antonio  and  Houston, 
to  the  wire  services  and  to  area  radio  and 
television  stations.  AU  news  media  were  also 
sent  a  letto-  deecrlblng  press  faculties  at 
the  program  and  Inviting  coverage.  Foiir 
radio  stations  ussd  their  "Community  BuUe- 
tln BoitftI"  to  anno\mee  the  program  from 
three  to  five  days  In  advance.  One  tv  statton 
carried  some  film  of  the  program  whlla  It 
was  still  In  session. 

Approximately  130  cardboard  signs.  14  by 
23  Inches,  were  tied  on  trees  and  posted 
on  buUetln  boards  around  the  campus.  The 
signs,  printed  on  a  Ldne-O-Sorlbe  machine, 
carried  the  following  copy — 

PHI  DELTA  CHI  Pharmacy  Ftaternlty  Pre- 
sents Drug  Abuse  On  Campus:  An  Objective 
Symposium  On  CoUege  Drag  Abuse  Today. 
Wed.  Feb.  8 — 7:30  p.m.,  Union  Ballroom. 

An  eight-  by  eight-foot  painted  wooden 
sign  with  slmUar  copy  was  placed  on  the 
west  maU,  one  of  the  most  trafficked  areas 
on  campus.  Faculty  members,  of  the  ooUege 
of  pharmacy  and  other  schoc^  were  en- 
couraged to  make  announcemente  concern- 
ing the  program  In  their  dassss. 

The  iponsors  wen  disappointed  by  tha 
smaU  turn-out  which  they  attMbutad  to  the 
overabandanoa  of  studsnt-spoDSorsd  pro- 
grams, tba  lack  of  weU-known  speakara  and 
a  smaU  advartlBlng  bodget  ($16).  Thsy  con- 
cluded. thsraCora.  that  a  soooeasful  program 
depends  on  well-known  sjina^iirs,  a  topic  of 
vital  Interest  and  heavy  adverting. 


Sponsored  by  the  Phi  Delta  Chi  fraternity 
at  Butler  Unlvacalty,  the  program,  "Pop 
Drugs — Drugs  for  Kldu,"  wwtslsted  of  group 
dlsousBkms  in  housing  unite  nnmaiart  by  a 
formal  symposium.  Tha  total 
one 


In  January  and  IMnary  of  1087,  tba 
prealdsDt  of  the  local  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta 
Chi,  met  with  the  Pan-HeUenlc  OooneO 
(governing  body  of  the  unlverattys  sororl- 
tlss),  the  Interfratomlty  ooandl  and  rsal- 
denoe  hall  prasldaDlB  to  arrange  tha  times 
and  datee  for  group  dtsoussloos  on  drug 
abuse. 

Before  their  vMts.  the  Phi  Delta  Obi  man 
tptaxt  appraxlmataiy  three  hours  In  group 
preparatten,  with  spedal  attanttoa  to  tha 
pharmacology  of  anqihetamlnas  and  barbltn- 
ratas.  The  31  pharmacy  stodenta  Involved 
wars  eltliar  fourth-  or  flfth-yaar  stndenta 
wtth  psevloas  spprantloa  saiptoyment. 

nan  VrtKuary  16  to  Vrtvoary  31,  each 
hoostng  uatk  was  vlatted  by  a  three  man 
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*■""  .^P'L^  ^^""^  tnMmaitj.  ^m  mMUto.  you  luiv*  a  twttar  opportonlty  ttian  of  foor  oOoe  for  tlM  nnmlMr  of  pbuntto* 

a«ft  IM  poop  iWiiiwitWf  OB  «ra«k  Ibitr  any  oUmt  memlMr  of  tb*  bfaalth  tMun  to  «du-  oOom  aatliorlaad  aaa  on  bosM  tarSarrilZ 

aw  ana  miw  •aO,  t^  th>  — »  ttBi^  «-  mt«  tbe  public  about  Um  drwi  ttwy  take,  oaauamta  oooowntnc  th«  draftUuToTSZ^ 

plitiHitt»y«BpaMa(ttMpM0ramtorttiiu>-  Tti*  Ut«  w.  W.  Cbartan  nadatMond  tbto  fact  madsta.  nmnbar  of  pluiBiactetantlli^tfta 

UtaaMoaaaca  at  tto  ayunwrtiMi.  Mdi  whan  ha  onoa  aaUt-'^A  wMl-lnfonnad  plMr-  drug  aboaa  pncnuaTuid  tha  nv^^  S 

iinimtrtlM  awiid  a  taaU  boor.  ftHtovad  maeUt  U  tha  baat  atnsle  ladiTMnal  to  dla-  nclatand  p>'ftTTTiiMigtt  not  utlllMd^Uk^ 

by  a  quwUan  aad  aaawr  iiartnfi,  at— a  at  ■amlnata  Urfonaatton  about  pubUc  health."  pntfM^on  £^  Barvloaa.                        ^^ 

tha  rtodwla  tanqgfet  alooc  abarti  and  dla-         Nowbcra  la  tha  naad  for  auoh  mf<»mati<m  RaHatvad  n>.fniafitta  aana  aa  t^iien.  n* 

gnma  to  hlghllglit  tha  dlaeuarionaL  mora  crltloal  than  It  la  with  tha  natloni  tluliMnl  BtrrlMC^ 

rum  ipufcrn    ■  pqrahlatriat.  pbannaoolo-  youth.  Kxlatlnc  faoUltlaa  for  aduoatlnc  them  Navy  and  of  tha  BlomaSoal  Sdanoaa  Canl 

Si  '^TS^'^Sa^J^  ^y»«*«*^  ^»t  iTiT*T'^*°i*  '••"'^  *"'"'  «  tha  Air  Force.  The  autixortSS^iSrS 

XndJaaa  Blata  Boaitt  of  Bwttb— wata  otigl-  Kllna  *  Ftoneh  Laboratorlea  haa  been  In-  bowdoouiUlaMfoUowa- 

naUy  oontaotad  by  Oala  Domt.  uu  adrlaM  for  volved  for  the  paat  few  years  In  providing  q- 

tha  abav*w>  Trim  to  tba  maaWTig.  tha  pantf-  drug  abuae  education  and  instruction  to  AtitAortoetf    a^mw* 

Ma  IM*  thna  ttesa  to  aii^ama  idaaa  aad  law    enforcement    officers    throughout    the     Army im  ^vm. 

make  prapatattaoa.  country.  This  work  has  carried  them  Into  Navy                                                    aa        loa 

IVa  nBlT«nlty*a  pobUe  reiatlona  dlraetor  contact  with  ssTsral  sute  agencies  respon-  Air  Iteoal                "'                       ■r       im 

handled  tnltlal  eoBtacta  with  tha  two  tela-  elUe  for  developing  the  educational  mate-  "■"*  Zl 

▼Man  atattoaa  and  two  city  nawapapars.  Aa  rials  used  to  teach  chUdren  about  druga.  IMal                                     SM       ST* 

araanttthaprogiamraoalvadbothBaw^Mpar  As  a  result,  they  have  bad  many  opportu- 

and  TV  coverage.  Local  and  nnlvarstty  radio  nlUes  to  see  the  materials  teachers  are  using  ™  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  60 

statkma  gave  tpai  ^"^'^■•'"^mtm*!  during  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  teach  this  reglstaed  pharmacists  In  the  Army  Medl- 

the  weak  p^cr  to  tha  symposium.  Baaed  en  subject.  Much  of  the  material  they  exanUned  °^  Sarvloe  Corpa  who  for  career  progrss- 

tha  naar-eapadlty  attandaooa  aad  on  audi-  was  outdated,  incomplete,  misleading,  one-  >>o^    purpoeea    or    pecaonal    reascna   have 

anoa  laantkm.  tha  program  waa  Judged  to  be  sided  or— even  worse — totally  Inaccurate!  In  aMoted  to  eerve  in  oth«r  fields  and  retain 

a  auocaai.  Much  of  the  soccees  waa  attributed  many  Inatanoee.  educational   agendee  had  Pharmacy  as  a  secondary  mUltary  occupa- 

to  tha  pi<if«»grf?n  vlaltB  whloh  lantiad  one-  no  material  on  the  subject.  tlonal  code.  Alao,  there  are  approximately 

Ofth  of  the  atudanto  aad  helped  build  con-         This  to  why  your  efforts  on  this  behalf  ^^    dvUlan    registered    pharmacists    em- 

siderabla  Intareat  in  tha  subject  of  drug  are  so  vital.  You  have  a  profeaslonal  duty  P*°y^  by  the  mUltary  madloal  services, 

abuse.  to  see  that  the  children  In  your  octnmunlty  Registered  pharmacists  have  never  been 

auiocsBT  get    the    right    information    about    drugs.  <li^*ted  by  profeaskm.  "niey  have,  however, 

What  waa  teamatl  from  theee  pilot  pro-  T^««  »"  eeveral  ways  to  do  thl»-«peaklng  ^?^  Uiductad  in  the  "general  draff  much 
Kran»7  Several  thina.  Fliat.  tbe  programs  engagements  before  high  school  groups,  grade  *f"  "^.w"  ™*°'**"  **  ™*°y  °*'^"  profes- 
repreaent  an  ideal  way  to  counter  the  sensa-  '"^^o^  groupa.  church  groups  and  other  f  «»^  Military  procurement  of  pbarmadstt 
tlooal— aad  oMea  aagattve— publicity  that  youth  organisations;  checking  on  the  kind  *°  "••^^  ■"  omnmlsaloned  pharmacy  officers 
tha  college  dn«  aboia  problem  hM  been  i«-  '^  <*™«  education  being  offered  in  your  n»"  not  been  m  ^precUble  problem  in  the 
oeivlng  BfffftiMl  that  audi  progtama  attract  community  sehooU  and,  U  you  feel  it  needs  **"•  ™«  numher  of  appllcanta  for  commls- 
tha  favorable  attenUcn  of  oth«oaaununltlea  improvement,  working  with  the  local  parent-  r°^^^"t°!^  ^  numbers  sufllelent  to  al- 
and other  f^mp'Tf—  to  tha  pharmacy  achooto  teacher  organlaatlon  to  improve  tt.  Above  '^  -^7'**'  *°  **  *^«*^y  selective  bi 
Involved.  Third  the  ptograma  higbUshted  •"•  y«>"  ehould  promote  your  own  drug  ex-  ^J**  accepted.  In  general,  the  pharmacy 
some  of  the  pcaotloal  praManw  (Mrtooon-  P«rUse  to  your  patrons.  To  the  average  Uy-  ?°Pf"  •"  ■TSF'l..??^  volunteera  direct 
tent,  length,  publicity  aad  visual  aids)  which  man,  eepadaUy  the  impreasionable  young-  ^JJJ**^  ^h'JS[?1^  fSJE  ST"^!^ 
must  be  Inmed  out  to  a«ur«  maximum  »»««■•  <'™8"  •»  •«»tlc.  mysterious  substances.  »^<»  ^™™  the  enlisted  ranks  within  the  Serv- 
suooeas  In  the  futuza  POurth  the  pronams  ^*  "^y  "^  ««  »>•"  ">»*  «mii«  <»rug»  »"  l!f"w  I' »  8^««"y  thought  that  those  from 
demonstrated  the  keen  intereet  of  ooUew  c*P»We  of  producing  pleasant  effects  on  his  '****^,"*!  first  and  last  mentioned  gnmpe  are 
studenta  In  drug  use  aad  abuse  Finally—  inin<».  but  be  doesn't  know  much  more.  Be-  ™«tiy  draft  motivated  and  that  in  the  ab- 
ud  psrtiapa  moat  important  of  all— the  c»«se  of  your  professional  training,  you  are  """*  °'  *  *"*"  provision,  volunteers  from 
wcgrs^  demonatiated  titet  phamMcv  atu-  ****«'  **>'•  ^  explain  to  him  both  the  good  f^^^'i'*^.  "**  M»U«ted  sutus  would  most  Bka- 
danU  rellah  the  chance  to  talkabout  drun  *°**  *>*«*  properties  certain  drugs  have,  tbiu  JJ  dwamo  "gn^toantly  and  perhape  neces- 
tha  tooU  of  their  profeaslon,  in  laal-Ufe  k«»«P»ng  them  in  their  proper  perspective.  ?!frf^'?y?T^°'y°"°^  programs  to  meet 
Bltuatloaa                                                                    Todays   problem    of   drug   abuse   among  iu»ure  requiremante. 

So  far,  the  new  pharmacy-oriented  drug  young  people,  combined  with  your  emerging  "^^^  *TJ«  ******  programs  In  the  Depart- 

abuaa  education  prosram  has  been  axtiamelv  ^le  »»  health  educators,  consututes  a  clear  "?f  °*  ™  Defense  are  progreeslng  satisfaeto- 

suoossaful   TWa  Isn't  the  first  nrocram  da-  caU  to  action.  "r  »«»a  ••  wtprlence  is  gained,  modifleatlon 

SK?b^S2rS*t.n5,S2SSain^         Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  If-  S^aSTtiSSSJ^Xi^  SSSf  XS 

Sr'dJS5iS*to  t?:iS£TSS.£S  fT?^  "*^  .^  ^°  '*2  '  "*°^  °"  Implem^jntod^^thenumSofreglstorl 

SSSTw^nrtsd  bT^arm^v  rtSwS  their  use  of  the  phannactat  aa  a  drug  Phaimadsto  utUlaed  m  theae  programs  to  not 

and  aotually  run  by  nhaziucT  atudanta.  educaUw.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consoit  "**?!?•  I*  ^  5^*  **^  "*^  ^^-  •*  •  S'^P 

Aa  praotiang  pbiG^a^ita  you  can  do  a  that  the  report  be  inserted  In  the  CoH-  ^^^^J°  J^  S!^'*^  ^'^'??gt^ 

giaat  deal  to  aztand  thto  aduoatknal  effort.  cakssiOBAi.  Rnxno.  The  Department  has  ^SS^n!t^JZ,^^^!^^2^^^^   *^ 

Ti»t.  you  can  off.  r"^  «iPPort  to  the  been  unable  to  identify  toTnSSer  of  STSSer  JSSSS.tSS^^'SS; 

^rS^^,;!^!?:s*?"S?^,'??r?r.  T1  pharmacists  used  m  dm*  education  pn,-  it  to ^^^S^S?  ^  ^Tu^b^Z  pn>- 

^?^^^?r^'".S£S£-^.5SL!!:  ««°»  ^or  **•  1*  have  a  knowledge  of  vide  a  re^nnae  to  the  last  qZtton    iSm^ 

SZ?ti^tffioSt??2^SSn?SrS  how  many  of  theee  potential  druTabuse  much  aa^STl^clal  group  are^n^draftS^ 

approve  such  pracrama  on  tteferMmDuaee  educattwa  are  in  the  military  ranks  as  P*^"!*****!®?"  personnel  accounting  system 

Several  pharmacy  edueatota  havsTatoaady  J«eP  drivers,  typists,  and  Infantrymen.  1  ^«'l.!?^2l.*lP~Jl''!>"'*J?'''«:*2i5«**- 

written  ua  to  aak  for  asatotaace  in  dav^ovtog  hope  that  DOD.  In  dealing  with  the  drug  mfL^^  wL^  *l^f^  ""'■*""' 

such  ptograma.  abuae  problem,  will  improve  Its  program  ^        £oSSv              to  cau  on  us. 

.w^?*  ■*i!S?'*^  "'•"•*'?*' *"^**°«  *®  of  drug  education.  In  part  through  the  aK>aaa  J  hatb 

the  need  for  more  balanced  drag  educ»Uon  °^  f^    'L            ._^  Deputy. 

on  our  campuses:  that  you  know  about  and         ■*  *****  request  pemussiOD  to  insert  In                ^ _ 

approve  the  nmr  drug  education  pragrams  the  Rxcou  at  this  point  a  letter  frwn  thx  uwivmioty  or  Qmjou. 

being  developed  by  pharmaqF  atudanta.  Tour  Dean  Kenneth  L.  Waters  of  the  Univer-  7^^  ^^t!5!f^^V«». 

enoouzagemant  and  support  wm  mean  a  lot  slty  of  Georgia  School  of  Pharmacy  clt-  Dr.  Wuxiam  SKiHiJaT^'       '   ^     ' 

Hoi^r*Sf^i2*i.!^;SS!?  ^  ^ST-'fSS^  ^  examples  of  the  nonpharmacist  mill.  A,H,Umt  Executive  Seeretary.  American  Am- 

SSStiS*?«%SSS?  SatT'wo'S^  tary  asslgnmenU  of  phamuudsts.  ^>ciati^  of  coUeye.lTkJ:^S^^^ 

SS^toaoiM  iirtanS?                                  There  being  no  objection,  the  repoit  *P^'  *'* 

Thara  to.  however,  a  much  mora  important  «"«•  le"«  "e™  ordered  to  be  printed  ^S^r^l^^^T^  ^°tTJ  "*^,J" 

contribution  you  can  make-you  (STw!  in  the  RicOkB.  as  foUows:  ^%L^^^^y.I^^:J'^'fl^*^. 

tond  tba  same  batonced  drug  e«Sttonmea-              As«»ai.t  8«»rA.T  or  Darm...,  ^  ^^  b«a  to  the  situatton  as  I  know  it 

■■••  ,^  *^J°^'^  P^*  ^  y"^  °^  «'™-                         VasWn^toii,  Djff,  Julg  u.  1971.  \.  John  Weldon    who  rraduated  in  1970 

munlty.  "nKUy.  your  time-honrawl  role  aa  a  Hon.  Huaan  H.  Bumfbixt,  n-.  ort«.  to  ^«i>rt  ^  ^2Si^!?,^    v»r' 

dtopenaar  of  medication  to  being  expanded.  17.S.  Senate.  ^^n^a^),^^  i«i^  5S^I^ 

Mere  aad  more,  the  modarnph^^SSiri;  WaOUnttoi,  DJB,  oSS^^?cS22^                          ^^ 

SSIa'^SlSiSSTS  ^tJf  °^*'°?  "         °^  ****™"  HoMPHxar:  TIUs  to  In  itK  a.  K^lSiT^  has  a  detay  untU  AprU 

wan  aa  medication.  And  rIghUy  so.  As  phar-  sponse  to  ttie  veiDal  request  of  Mr.  Marttno  1973  in  the  Field  Artlltory 
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S.  William  W.  Wlae  graduated  in  1971  and 
also  has  a  delay  in  Armour. 

TlMiae  who  were  assigned  thto  year  are 
ss  follows: 

Jamea  T.  Chaflln,  graduated  In  June  1971 
has  a  year's  delay  In  Infantry. 

Charles  Lott,  gradxiated  in  June  1971  as- 
signed to  Infsntry. 

Robert  F.  Wattarman,  a  giaduato  student 
bas  a  dtiay  in  Field  Artillery  until  June  1972. 

I  have  also  heard  of  one  BOTC  student  who 
was  assigned  to  the  Infantry  and  not  per- 
mitted to  change  to  the  Medical  Service 
Corps,  unless  be  signed  up  for  a  four-year 
tour  of  duty. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  any  in- 
formation about  tboee  who  were  drafted.  If 
I  do  I  shall  forward  thto  Information  on  to 
yoo.  We  have  Frank  Knapp,  who  graduated  In 
1987,  to  In  the  National  Ouard  serving  In 
truck  maintenance  and  a  second  year  stu- 
dent who  la  also  in  truck  maintenance  with 
the  National  Ouard. 

I  contacted  Cecil  Clifton's  office  but  he 
could  not  get  together  any  information  on 
those  who  are  in  the  eervloe.  Neither  could 
I  get  any  information  from  the  Chief  Drug 
Inspector's  Office. 

Sincerely  yours. 

KxNirxTB  L.  WATBBa,  Dean. 


REPLY  TO  AMA  POSITION  ON 
HEALTH  CARE  PROGRESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
14.  (^jenlng  a  hearing  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure, I  had  occaslcxi  to  comment  on  the 
TxAe  of  the  AMA  In  obstructing  the  major 
recommendationB  for  health  care  reform 
over  the  past  half  century.  The  t«ct  of 
my  remarks  appears  on  page  26384  of 
the  CoNOBSssiOHAL  RkcoRO  for  July  21, 
1971.  I  received  no  reply  at  that  time 
from  the  AMA,  but  on  July  19,  1971,  Mr. 
Harry  Hlnton,  the  director  of  the  AMA's 
Washlngt(m  office  wrote  to  the  Demo- 
cratic soiatorial  campaign  ocunmlttee 
pointing  out  the  support  of  the  AMA  po- 
litical  arm.   AMPAC.   for  the  rjampnlgn 

UKnmlttee,  and  suggesting  that  my  state- 
ments on  health  care  reform  and  on  the 
AMA  would  be  damaging  to  this  support. 
I  described  that  letter  as  a  "blackmail 
message,"  and  made  other  comments  on 
it  which  appear  with  the  text  of  the 
Hlnton  letter  at  page  26749  of  the  Rcc- 
OM  for  July  22,  1971.  At  that  time  I  also 
offered  the  AMA  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent its  views  on  my  charges  and  to  ex- 
plain the  Hlnton  letter  at  hearings  of  the 
subcommittee  scheduled  tar  July  27  and 
29. 

The  AMA  refused  to  appear  can  dther 
date  axkl  continues  to  refuse  to  ajvear 
for  a  full  discussion  of  both  its  record 
on  health  reform  and  its  diorts  to  alter 
the  positions  of  Members  of  Congress 
through  AMPAC  political  contrtt>utlons. 

Instead,  however,  it  is  to(taiy  releasing 
a  document  dated  July  30,  purporting  to 
be  a  statement  before  the  subcommittee. 
Since  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  sub- 
committee on  that  date  and  since  we  have 
none  planned  imtll  September,  I  wiU 
ccmtlnue  to  hold  open  the  request  for  the 
AMA  to  appear,  and  I  hope  they  will  do 
so. 

In  the  meantime,  a  few  commmts  on 
today's  rdease  appear  In  order. 

First,  the  statement  confirms  the  as- 
sertions that  I  made  on  July  14,  and  I 
stand  by  them  completely.  Basically,  the 


AMA's  only  defense  is  that  it  is  now  in 
favor  of  some  of  the  refcxms  it  used  to 
oppose.  Certainly  it  is  gratifying  to  hear 
that  It  now  supports  the  group  practice 
it  used  to  describe  as  "medical  Soviets." 
And  It  Is  pleasing  to  know  that  in  recent 
years  it  "has  not  attempted  to  limit  the 
production  of  physicians,"  in  contrast  to 
its  f<»mer  concern  about  "an  oversupidy 
of  doctors"  and  the  resultant  '^eed  for 
professional  birth  control." 

Second,  let  me  say  that  I  object  very 
strongly  to  wliat  can  aoiy  be  read  as 
the  calculated  and  arrogant  distortion 
by  which  the  AMA  conatstently  attempts 
to  read  my  criticisms  of  organized  medi- 
cine as  an  attadc  on  American  doctors 
themselves.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  doctors  of  America 
are  among  the  most  sdfless  and  dedi- 
cated individuals  of  our  Nation,  and  I 
have  enormous  reQ)ect  for  their  compas- 
sion and  commitment  to  the  good  health 
of  the  American  people. 

But  the  AMA  does  not  even  speak 
today  for  a  majority  of  American  vby- 
sldans.  lliere  could  be  no  more  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  declining  reoiect  of  the 
AMA  in  the  modem  medical  affairs  of 
the  Nation  than  the  fact  that  today,  for 
the  first  time  in  50  years,  less  than  half 
of  the  i^iysicians  of  America  are  mem- 
bers of  the  AMA.  Sadly,  the  doctors  of 
America  are  far  ahead  of  the  organiza- 
tion that  Is  supposed  to  lead  tliem. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  also  find 
much  that  Is  o(Hi8tructive  in  the  AMA's 
reply.  I  am  optimistic  that  we  can  work 
cloe^  together  in  the  future,  and  I  loc^ 
forward  to  the  coming  weeks  and  months 
of  debate  in  Congress  as  the  most  fertile 
opportunity  we  have  had  In  many  years 
to  improve  the  quality  of  healtii  care  for 
our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  document  submitted  today 
by  the  AMA,  together  wiUi  a  cover  letter 
from  Dr.  Ernest  B.  Howard,  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboou. 
as  fallows: 

Statxmxmt  or  thz  AnxaicAH  Mamrsi.  As- 
sociation Baroax  thk  Sttbooiucittxx  on 
Administbattvk  PxAcncK  and  PaociDuas  or 

TBX  SkNATX  JinnCIAXT  COIClflTTKB,  JULT  SO, 

1971 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: In  hto  opening  stetement  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  July  14,  its  chairman. 
Senator  Bdward  M.  Kennedy,  directed  a  num- 
ber of  criticisms  at  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and,  by  Implication,  at  its  com- 
ponent aocletiee. 

Thto  document  to  in  reply. 

Senator  Kennedy's  chaigea  date  from  1918 
onward.  Thus,  many  of  hto  allegations  are  <dd 
as  well  aa  inaccurate. 

While  thto  reply  will  cover  many  points 
that  go  back  to  the  past.  It  seems  to  us  that 
a  more  valid  measure  of  tlie  AMA's  poeitlana 
on  health  to  Its  reoord  in  more  recent  years. 

An  affirmative  leglalatlve  atance  of  the 
AMA  has  been  maintained  In  the  preeent 
Congress,  aa  many  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate— from  both  sides  of  the  aisle — 
wlU  readUy  atteat. 

Nonetheless  8«^tor  KMmedys  allegations, 
covering  more  than  half  a  century  of  his- 
tory, accuse  organised  medicine  of  unvary- 
ing obstruction  to  progrssslve  legtolatlon. 

It  to  true  tbat  AMA  rtlssgrwes  with  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  govemment-rim  health  oar* 


propoaaL  But  wa  suggaat  ooastmetiva  altsr- 
natlvaa  aad  seek  to  prsaant  thsm  fairly  aad 
tcsnperataly. 

"Hie  AMA  wlU  oontiniia  to  do  ao.  Bat  tba 
ehaigsa  made  by  Banator  Ksnaady  haiva  bean 
widely  pnbliolaBd  and  cannot  be  Igncrod.  TlM 
AMA  tharef ore  haa  no  alternative  but  that  of 
a  detailed  reapcmae,  which  to  hsrawtlh 
reapactf  ully  submitted. 
Stnoarely, 

Mmam  B.  Howaaa.  MJ>. 
nmouucTioN 

Senator  Kminedy  beglna  hto  argument  with 
a  selection  of  AMA  poaltions  on  health  laatiae. 
He  next  uses  thto  stf  ectlon  to  "prove"  an  un- 
broken reoord  of  obatruettontom.  ^^^"'■'"g 
the  AMA  of  blocking  progress  at  every  turn. 
Finally,  be  reacbee  the  conclusion  that  Amer- 
ica's doct(»«  of  medicine  oonstotantly  act 
from  the  basest  (rf  hiunan  motlvee.  Their 
organlaatlon,  he  says,  "puts  the  wealth  of 
doctors  ahead  of  the  health  of  the  people." 

Thto  to  a  gnrt  charge  indeed.  Bven  thou^ 
offered  in  a  pditloal  context,  its  validity 
merits  some  sober  tests.  First,  to  the  selec- 
tion prooees  employed  fUr?  Are  the  facts  se- 
lected in  reasonaUe  context?  Second,  does 
the  weight  of  the  total  public  reoord  Justify 
the  conclusion  of  unreltoved  obatructtonlamT 
Third,  to  the  conclusion  logtcaUy  connected 
to  the  Buggeated  motive?  Or  are  there  motives 
other  than  greed  to  explain  AMA's  actlona? 

In  our  apinlon.  the  body  of  chargea  aa- 
sembled  by  Senator  Kennedy  either  lacks 
factual  basto  or  to.  by  turn,  out  of  date,  out 
of  context,  and  out  ot  balance.  And  hto  con- 
clusion, tbat  doctors  act  primarily  for  gain, 
to  outrageous. 

The  cogency  of  the  argtunent  that  the 
AMA  U  obstructive  can  be  moat  eaaOy  teated 
sgalnst  the  recent  AMA  record  before  Con- 
gress. An  appviOix  to  atta<died  to  thto  state- 
ment which  lists  In  complete  and  speclflc 
detaU  the  AMA  record  with  the  91at  Con- 
gress. On  35  occasions  the  AMA  offered  state- 
ments to  thto  Congress.  The  bllto  cr  hearings 
are  IdenUSed.  The  AMA  witnesses  are  named, 
and  the  dates  of  their  appearance  q;>eclfled. 

In  these  35  oases  where  the  AMA  offered 
statements,  the  AMA  took  a  positive,  affirma- 
tive position  m  favor  at  the  proposal  under 
discussion  31  times.  In  four  caees,  the  AMA's 
responae  was  partly  favorable,  partly  unfa- 
vocahia. 

It  requires  a  certain  strain  on  the  process 
of  human  logic  to  interpret  thto  record  as 
negative. 

Before  the  preeent  Congress,  we  have  urged 
full  fuuUng  for  the  Maternal  and  Oilld  Que 
programs  under  Title  V  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Aot,  and  we  have  actively  supported  the 
Health  Prafesstona  BduoaMonal  Aastotanoe 
Act  which  provides  for  oonatrtictlan  grants 
and  loans,  aaslatanoe  to  madloal  students. 
with  incentive  provisions  for  service  in  short- 
age areas,  and  family  practice  training  pro- 


Tha  AMA  to  in  fmoor  at  government  sup- 
port to  expand  medical  sobooto. 

The  AMA  to  in  favor  of  Increased  finan- 
cial aid  to  msrttcal  students. 

The  AMA  to  in  favor  at  expanded  nurse 
training  programs. 

Tha  AMA  to  in  favor  of  physician  assists nt 

The  AMA  to  <n  favor  of  clean  air  legisla- 
tion. 

The  AMA,  finally,  to  in  favor  of  national 
health  insurance  which,  through  govern- 
ment subeldy,  would  remove  economic  bar- 
riers between  the  poor  and  mainstream  medi- 
cal c&re  and  would  insure  everyone  againat 
"catastrophic"  medical  coats. 

The  AMA  aupporte  its  own  legislative  pro- 
poeals  (Madicredit)  for  Improved  health  care. 
It  oppoees  Senator  Kfnnerty's  health  bill, 
true.  So  do  a  number  of  people,  in  and  out 
of  Congress.  It  does  not  follow  that  baeause 
we  oppose  one  particolar  pteoe  of  legislation 
wa  are  oppoaad  to  aU  progress.  Senator  Ken- 
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Sf  iMlMiw  pRV«M  San  l»  mad*  oaa  way. 
Hw  iaamtem   -----   - 

to  b«U«T»  that  I 

m  uioiaMr  way.  'nwt  U  qott*  dlffanBt  trom 


tiM  •ddlttooal 
I  tlurt  ttM  AKA  •nuM  a  Tirtiua  Btnagl^ 
tkoM  on  tha  taaatth  pra«mBM  or  the  (Mtnm) 
AdmliilaUatloa."  Tba  martti  at  ttUa  allaga- 
tloa  alao  tmmw  aiamlwatlon. 

Iter  thto  to  ba  Iroa— U  a  rtrangtahnlrt  doaa 
Indaed  aziat— a  latga  maarara  of  oanalatenoy 
wooUl  bava  to  olat  batwaan  tha  poatuons 
of  tba  AMA  and  the  mzon  AdmlnJstratUm 
on  bnpcrtaat  health  laauaa. 

Is  aoeh  the  oaae?  Let* ■  taka  a  look  at  tvo 
major  aettona  in  the  last  year. 

FMatdant  Hlzon  vetoad  the  aztanalon  of 
the  Hm-Borton  Act  and  aaarelsed  a  pocket 
veto  of  the  Vamlly  Practice  Act.  The  poaltton 
of  tta  AMA  in  both  eaaaa  was  pradaely  tha 
oppoalta. 

Senator  Kannedy  Toted  to  oranlde  the 
▼eto  on  Bin-Burtan  (whldi  would  plaoe  him 
eloeer  than  Prealdent  Ntzon  to  the  AlIA  posi- 
tion). He  la  not  zeoorded  as  voting  on  the 
Family  Fracttoe  Act.  and  It  la  IntereBting  to 
note  that  both  the  AICA  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy ooeuptod  wrnimnn  ground  on  the  re- 
cent health  edueatton  aaiiatance  measure. 

If  a  strangltiiold  or  a  marriage  of  con- 
venience eUatB  between  the  Nlzon  Adminis- 
tration and  the  AMA,  It  U  alao  logical  to 
aak.  "Why  two  differing  national  health  care 
Insurance  propoaals?  Why  not  Juat  one?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  why  should  there  be 
any  AMA  natlooal  health  insurance  bin  If, 
aa  charged,  the  AMA  Is  so  unresponsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  pec^lef  Or  why  should  70% 
of  Its  budget  go  for  health  and  aolentlflc  In- 
formational activities? 

A  third  charge  Is  made  that  tha  AMA  has 
throttled  the  efforts  of  various  governmental 
oommlaslons  to  bring  about  better  health 
care.  It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  oommls- 
aton  reporU  go  to  Oongresa  for  legislative 
action.  This  process  indudea  >«^*^^^^gp  and 
other  Informational  Input.  The  role  of  Oon- 
greas  Is  not  deaigned  to  be  that  of  a  rubber 
stamp  for  whatever  governmental  oommls- 
sl<ais  recommend. 

One  aiainple  offered  Is  the  Oommlsslon 
on  Heart  Dtsease.  Cancer  and  Stroke,  ap- 
potntad  by  Praaldent  Johnson  In  1964. 

Again,  tha  ehaigaa  should  be  weighed 
against  the  record. 

"Ttom  the  outset,"  said  the  AMA  at  ttiat 
time,  "we  want  to  make  unmistakably  and 
unequivocally  dear  our  agreement  with  the 
President's  Oommlsslon  ...  In  the  ostui- 
slble  objective  of  reducing  or  eliminating 
the  Incidence  of.  and  deaths  f^pm.  theee 


LeglBlatkm.  paaaed  by  a  Demooratlc  Oon- 
gress  under  a  Democratic  President,  did  re- 
sult from  the  Oommlsaion,  and  this  legisla- 
tion contained  subatanttal  AMA  Input.  The 
final  reralta  may  have  dlaappolnted  some  of 
its  original  qwnsors.  One  of  the  principal 
dlfflcuKlaa  aroae  firom  the  haste  with  which 
the  Commission  study  waa  tranaUated  bxto 
legislation. 

Dr.  Bobert  C.  Long,  then  a  member  of  the 
AMA  Board  of  lYusteea.  said.  "Tn  affect,  the 
CommlsBlon'a  nmnnpt  ^nn  published  a  tuU 
two  months  before  the  data  upon  which 
they  were  supposedly  based  became  avaO- 
able." 

Anthony  Celebrezae,  then  Secretary  of 
HKW.  said,  "I  am  surprised  we  came  In  with 
any  kind  of  laglsUtlon  because,  aa  I  say,  ttila 
report  was  Just  flnaltaed  m  December  of  last 
year  (1964).  and  we  are  Just  In  Ptotouary 
now." 

Senator  Kennedy  himself  said  at  the  «win 
It  would  be  dUBcult  to  defend  the  bill  on  the 
floor  wttbout  more  Inf ormatlcn. 

After  the  AMA  testimony  on  the  legislative 
profwaala  which  grew  out  of  the  Commlaslan 
on  Heart  DIaaase,  Cancer  and  BtxtikB.  Bepre- 


santatlTa  Janaa  Hkrvey  of  MlrMgan.  a  nam- 
bar  of  the  House  of  nanaaentaUiss  Oooamlt- 
taa  which  heard  all  the  taatlmoaiy.  said.  "Cer- 
tainly the  easy  way  for  the  medical  assocU- 
tloa  (AMA)  would  hava  bean  sbq^y  to  bav« 
agreed  with  the  President's  Oommlsslon  and 
aay.  Tee.  anytime  you  spend  money  an  theee 
rtlanaeaa  It  la  bound  to  be  a  good  thing.' 

"Oartataly  we  In  this  eonntiy.  and  I  apeak 
for  myself  here  aa  a  Coogreesman.  dont  want 
our  madleal  profaaalou  to  be  eoaapoeed  of 
yea-man.  I  dont  think  we  have  obtained  the 
finest  medical  profSaslon  In  the  world  be- 
cauae  you  have  bean  yea-men.  but  bacaose  of 
the  reverse;  they  (dootoiB)  have  always  had 
the  courage  to  come  In  and  enmas  their 
views  and  to  challenge  the  views  aa  they 
have  seen  them ...  I  thank  yoo." 

It  ahoiOd  be  noted  that  In  tha  courae  of  the 
discussion  over  this  whole  mattw.  the  AMA 
maintained  that  the  beat  attack  on  heart 
disease,  cancer  and  stroke  waa  more  through 
basic  reeearch  than  the  addition  of  fadU- 
ttes.  Through  his  support  of  the  recent  can- 
cer bill.  Senator  Kaniiedy  expresses  a*  leaat 
in  part  agreement  with  the  broad  ^^roaeh 
suggeeted  by  the  AMA  six  years  ago. 

The  remainder  of  this  piqier  takes  up  In 
further  detail  the  matter  of  the  AMA  record 
on  health  Issues  over  the  yeara.  Thle  record 
should  be  measured  carefully  agalnat  what 
has  been  recentiy  charged.  A  fair-minded 
reading  ahould  correct  many  popularly  ac- 
cepted misconceptions.  It  should  lay  to  reat 
some  outright  untruths.  It  ahould  preeent 
a  more  balanced  picture  and  thus  reduce 
the  emotional  heai  that  U  batng  Injected  Into 
the  national  dialogue  on  health  care. 

Par  more  Important,  however,  la  the  quea- 
tlon  raised  as  to  motive.  There  la  room  for 
considerable,  honest  disagreement  on  almost 
every  piece  of  heatlth  legislation.  Over  the 
yeara— and  currenaiy— the  AMA  has  favored 
far  more  health  pnqwaala  than  it  has  op- 
posed. It  Is  automatically  so  sinister  that  the 
AMA  agreea  with  eome  people  on  theee  com- 
plex Issues  and  rtHagreas  with  othars?  Must 
the  expression  of  sincere  opinion  or  the 
submission  of  factual  teatlmony  raise  a  quea- 
tlon  as  to  motive? 

That  Is  the  baste  allegation.  We  reaent  tt. 
And  we  re^Motfully  enter  this  protest. 

A.    STATDCXItTS    ST    SXNATOa    SDWAXD    M.    KKN- 

ifSDT  Ain>  BXLBVAirr  AMA  FoucT  poemowa 

1.  The  AMA  opposed  health  ben^ts  for 
veterans  after  World  War  L 

Reply:  The  AMA  House  of  fMegatee 
adopted  the  following  reeolutton  at  Ita  meet- 
ing In  May,  1926: 

"Tliat  the  HoTise  of  Delegates  dlaajqvovee 
the  plan  of  furnishing  financial  aid  or  per- 
sonal aerrlce  to  beneficiaries  able  to  pay 
.  .  .  (and)  that  such  subsidies  be  limited 
to  thoee  veterans  whose  dlsabUltiee  have 
arisen  from  and  In  the  course  of  military 
service,  and  In  line  of  duty."  The  Houee 
also,  however,  at  the  same  meeting,  endoraed 
a  statement  that  If  non-aervlce  connected 
conditions  were  covered  than  treatment 
should  be  reetrlcted  "to  those  veterans  who 
are  unable  to  pay  for  same." 

The  AMA  simply  advocated  that  Veterans 
Administration  medical  care  be  adminis- 
tered as  orlglnally  Intended  by  Congress. 

tlie  phlloeophy  that  patients  able  to  pay 
for  treatment  ^ould  pay  has  been  oon- 
slstenUy  stated  by  the  AMA  for  many  years. 
A  concomitant  phlloaoiAy  haa  been  that  no 
one  ahould  be  denied  qiiallty  care  because  of 
Inability  to  pay.  As  an  example,  the  AMA 
policy  on  veterans'  care  waa  revised  In  1966 
to  add  that  In  rendering  treatment  for  non- 
aervlce  connected  disability,  priority  ahould 
go  "to  those  suffering  from  IHnnasns  or  dls- 
abOltiee  which  are  economically  cata- 
strophic." 

2.  The  AMA  opposed  Blue  Croes  and  pri- 
vate health  Insurance. 

Reply:  As  early  as  1917,  AMA  poUcy  was 
to  cooperate  In  the  development  of  health 


Insurance  legislation  whleh  woold  banaO* 
the  public.  The  AMA  has  never  f^niiwsJ 
development  of  vcduntary  ■*we^^ff  Insuaaaa 
plans  In  this  country  as  they  exist  today.  The 
first  plans,  inltuted  In  tha  early  IOSOIb.  ware 
very  different  from  oontamporary  voluntary 
slckneea  insurance  plans.  Sooa  fsattONs  of 
early  plana  to  whleh  the  AMA  objaeted— and 
still  objects  to— were  the  depriving  the 
patient  of  his  free  choice  of  physlelan  and 
the  basing  of  the  plans  on  an  uncertain 
actuarial  basis. 

AMA  oOclals,  by  the  way.  warned  against 
a  similar  uncertain  actuarial  basis  In  Madl 
care,  aaylng  that  the  cost  estimate  was  too 
low  and  that  the  premium  would  have  to 
be  raised.  It  has  sinca  been  raised  sevaral 
times. 

One  of  the  latest  AMA  actions  tn  regard  to 
private  health  Insurance  was  a  leeom- 
mendation  In  1970  that  poUdaa  ba  expanded 
to  cover  out-of-hoepltal  aervleas,  m  a  niMuis 
of  reducing  the  coete  of  care. 

Critics  of  the  AMA  pursue  a  curious  couiae. 
They  attack  the  AMA  for  "oppoaing"  private 
medical  Insurance.  And  they  attack  the  AMA 
for  advocating  a  national  health  insurance 
program  (Medlcredlt)  which  rellea  heavily  on 
private  medical  Insurance. 

3.  The  AMA  opposed  government  aupport 
for  medical  education. 

Reply:  In  1949,  the  AMA  said  that  since 
medical  schools  were  finding  It  difficult  to 
secure  sufficient  fiinda  to  maintain  their 
standard  of  training,  It  might  become  neces- 
sary for  some  schools  to  accept  aid  from  the 
federal  government.  The  AMA  made  clear 
that  It  would  prefer  to  see  the  support  come 
from  private  philanthropies  or  local  public 
funds.  It  also  said  federal  aid  should  be  ac- 
companied by  assurance  of  freedom  from  po- 
litical control  and  regulation. 

In  1968.  the  House  of  Delegatee  of  the  AMA 
approved  a  Joint  statement  by  the  AMA  and 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 
that  Indicated  the  need  for  adequate  finan- 
cial support  from  governmental  and  various 
private  sources  for  medical  schools. 

Long  before  then,  however,  the  AMA  was 
active  In  supporting  the  need  for  more  medi- 
cal schools  and  In  recruiting  young  people 
for  medicine.  For  12  years  beginning  in  1961. 
the  AMA  urged  Congress  to  make  federal 
grante  available  for  medical  school  construc- 
tion and  expansion  before  this  l^lalaUon 
was  finally  enacted. 

One  of  the  more  Important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation concerning  medical  education  has  been 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  providing  funds  for  facilities  and 
aid  to  studente.  The  AMA  supported  it  orig- 
inally In  1963  and  sxipported  Its  extension 
In  1971. 

4.  The  AMA  opposed  Innovations  In  medical 
'  school  curricula. 

Reply:  As  early  as  1917.  the  AMA  as- 
pressed  Interest  in  efforts  to  shorten  the  pe- 
riod of  medical  education.  In  1928,  the  House 
of  Dtiegates  endorsed  a  report  saying  ".  .  .  It 
woxild  be  most  desirable  that  medical  stu- 
dents should  graduate  and  enter  practice  at 
an  earlier  age  than  at  present  .  .  .  that  the 
plan  of  covering  the  medical  courae  In  three 
y«»™  •  •  •  Instead  of  four  .  .  .  and  any  other 
adeq\iate  plan  of  reducing  the  length  of  the 
medical  courae  are  greatly  to  be  desired  .  .  ." 

In  the  intervening  decades,  of  course, 
drastic  revlstons  of  medical  currlcrila  aimed 
at  shortening  and  modernizing  tbe  course  of 
Instruction  have  been  effected.  The  AMA  has 
been  widely  active  In  the  field  of  medical  ed- 
ucation and  quite  naturally  ao,  since  It  ac- 
credlte  medical  schools  and,  with  other  cr- 
ganlaations,  hospitals. 

One  of  the  latest  AMA  aotiona.  taken  In 
1970.  was  to  direct  that  Intemahlps  and  res- 
idencies be  combined,  to  streamline  post- 
graduate training  and  thus  get  more  doctots 
Into  practice  more  quickly.  Over  36  medical 
schools  are  now  experimenting  with  ahvt- 
ened  curricula  programa. 
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6.  Ilie  AMA  oppoaed  efforts  to  achieve 
equal  opportunity  in  medical  education. 

Reply:  The  AMA  has  forcefully  pointed 
out,  to  Oongrees  among  others,  the  inade- 
quate repreeentationa  of  black  and  other  mi- 
nority group  studente  in  uMdical  schocOa.  The 
AMA.  together  with  the  predomlnanUy-black 
National  Medical  Association,  the  Association 
cf  American  Medical  Colleges,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association,  reconunended 
major  efforte  to  increase  the  ntunber  of  mi- 
nority group  studente,  primarily  through  fi- 
nancial aid. 

And  there  have  been  raeulto. 

Dr.  C.  H.  William  Ruhe,  director  of  the 
AMA's  Division  of  Medical  Education,  told 
Oongrees  early  in  1971 : 

"Medical  sdiools  bad  a  94%  mcrease  In 
flrst-jrear  black  studente  for  1969-70  cam- 
pared  to  the  1968-60  academic  year,  and  an 
additional  68%  Increase  in  1970-71  over  the 
1969-70  figure." 

Dr.  Ruhe  noted  that  minority  studente, 
however,  still  accounted  for  only  about  2.2% 
of  the  physician  population  (as  compared  to 
12%  of  the  general  population)  indicating 
tbe  need  for  continued  Intensive  efforte  to 
increase  their  enrollment. 

As  an  example  of  other  AMA  activity,  the 
Association  has  given  financial  support  to  a 
Chicago  program  aimed  at  taking  young  men 
and  women  from  poverty  areas  and  training 
them  as  physicians.  In  hopes  of  getting  them 
back  into  the  needy  areas  to  provide  care. 

In  July,  1071,  the  AMA  began  a  new  loan 
program  to  make  medical  education  poasible 
for  relatively  poor,  and  minority  studente. 
It  was  laimched  m  California  and  It  is  hoped 
te  expand  the  project  Into  other  stetee. 

John  M  Chenault,  MJ3.,  President  of  tbe 
AMA's  Education  and  Research  Foundation, 
said  tbe  program  Is  being  launched  through 
tbe  Bank  of  AmMica,  with  cooperation  of 
the  eight  California  medical  schools,  the 
Ouggenhelm  Foundation,  the  Sloan  Foimda- 
tlon  and  National  Medical  Fellowahlpa,  Inc. 

The  program  consists  of  grante  and  loans 
with  Interest  on  the  loans  paid  by  tbe  foun- 
dations during  the  first  four  years  of  medi- 
cal school.  There  will  be  no  repayment  of 
loan  principal  in  this  period.  Loans  will  be 
guaranteed  by  AMA-ERF.  About  50  students 
will  have  their  education  financed  throtigb 
the  i^oject  next  year. 

The  AMA  believes  most  firmly  In  the  prop- 
osition that  all  qualified  studente  should 
have  the  opportimlty  to  study  medicine.  In 
addition  to  ita  support  for  other  programs 
of  scholarship  aid,  the  AMA-IMucatlon  and 
Reeearch  Foundation  has  guaranteed  more 
than  $48  million  in  loans  to  more  t.>Mti  30,. 
000  studente,  interns  and  resldente. 

6.  Long  after  the  doctor  shortage  was  clear 
to  every  In^Mirtial  expert,  the  AMA  obstinate- 
ly maintained  that  there  was  no  shortage 
at  al.  and  that  any  views  to  the  contrary 
were  the  product  of  misleading  propaganda 
emanating  from  Washington. 

Reply:  It  is  true  that  in  the  early  1960*8 
the  AMA  House  of  Delegates  repeatedly  de- 
nied there  waa  a  shortage  cf  physlclana. 

Ernest  B.  Howard.  MJD.,  executive  vice  prea- 
Ident  of  the  Association,  in  a  speech  last  year, 
said  till  position  "reflected  the  research  con- 
ducted by  an  eminent  AMA  eoonomlat  who 
made  an  In^xntant  contribution  in  a  study 
of  medical  service  areas.  Unfortunately,  he 
did  not  Include  in  his  calculations  the  In- 
creased supply  neceeaary  to  accommodate  the 
surging  60's,  when  new  legislation.  Increasing 
affluence  and  rising  demanda  would  elevate 
markedly  the  number  of  MJ).'a  reqtilred  to 
serve  the  nation." 

However,  deeplte  chargea  to  the  contrary, 
tbe  AMA  has  not  attempted  to  limit  the  pro- 
duction of  physicians.  Excerpted  from  AMA 
policy  eetabllahed  In  1961  are  the  following 
steten^ente: 

.  .  The  AMA  has  no  desire  to  limit  the 
production  of  properly  trained  physicians  to 
serve  the  American  people.  The  policy  of  the 
Asaodatton  is  to  assist  and  encourage  any 


reeponslbls  group  or 'institution  endeavoring 
to  create  new  faculties  or  expand  existing 
faclUttea  for  the  training  of  physlclana. 

.  .  The  ntmiber  of  medical  schools  ^>- 
proved  is  determined  entirely  by  the  ability 
of  the  schools  to  meet  educational  stand- 
ards." 

".  .  .  The  number  of  studente  In  approved 
schools  has  been  steadily  increasing  .  .  . 
The  AMA  has  lent  every  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  sound  expansion.  In  many  stetes  the 
medical  societies  have  provided  effective 
leadership  in  the  esteblishment  of  new  med- 
ical aohoolB  and  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing schools." 

Later,  In  1959,  the  AMA  House  of  Delegates 
acted  favorably  on  a  reconmiendatlon  that 
reflected  a  growing  concnn  over  the  in- 
creasing evidence  that  superior  studente 
are  being  deterred  from  the  study  of  medi- 
cine for  financial  reasons  at  a  time  when 
the  national  production  of  i>hy8lelana  Should 
be  IncretMed. 

And,  in  1960,  the  House  of  Delegates  re- 
ceived a  report  urging  a  goal  of  10,000  med- 
ical graduates  annually  by  1975.  Tbe  1972 
estimated  nimiber  of  graduates  Is  9363.  Since 
that  would  be  an  Increase  of  307  over  the 
1071  class  a  projection  shows  that  the  goal 
should  be  easily  met  before  1976.  Even  more 
medical  schools — and  their  number  rose  from 
88  in  1961  to  103  in  1971 — are  opening,  and 
training  pmods  are  being  shortened.  The 
University  of  Miami  medical  school  is  even 
inaugurating  a  program  to  train  highly 
qualified  persons  In  other  fields,  such  aa 
Ph.D's,  to  become  nodical  doctors  In  just  two 
years. 

In  tbe  school  year  1961-62.  86  medical 
schools  had  an  enrollment  of  31,078  stu- 
dente. An  estimated  48.143  studente  will  be 
enrolled  in  106  medical  schools  In  the  school 
year  1071-72.  Some  20  additional  schools  are 
In  various  stages  of  planning. 

The  AMA  Is  preeenUy  engaged  on  a  broad 
front  In  expanding  the  supply  of  physicians 
and  other  key  health  personnel.  The  Oon- 
grees has  recentiy  passed  two  health  man- 
power bills  (now  In  conference)  which  will 
provide  many  billions  of  dollars  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  physicians,  nurses,  dentlste 
and  other  health  professionals.  Tbe  support, 
as  well  as  the  date  and  expwtise,  furnished 
by  the  AMA  to  tiie  House  of  Representative 
Subcommittee  considering  this  legislation 
has  been  acknowledged  by  ite  chairman. 

In  the  United  Stetea  In  1960,  there  was  one 
physician  for  every  712  Anterlcans;  In  1970 
there  was  one  doctor  for  every  689  Americans. 
And  the  ratio  continuee  to  Improve. 

The  AMA  has  long  contended  that  mal- 
distribution of  physlclana  has  also  been  and 
la  a  major  problem. 

In  Waahington,  D.C.,  for  example,  there  Is 
a  jriiyslclan  for  every  30  persons;  in  Arkan- 
sas, one  for  every  1,400  persons.  Additionally, 
many  rural  and  ghetto  areas  are  undener- 
viced. 

Ilie  problem  of  distribution  Is  a  complex 
one  and  one  that  does  not  necessarily  yield 
to  a  totally  governmental  approach. 

Tbe  AMA  believes  that  other  approachea, 
such  as  Inducements  to  physicians  to  prac- 
tice in  certain  areas,  will  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem. One  of  the  latest  such  calla  tat  action 
came  from  Dr.  Walter  C.  Bomemeler,  inmie- 
dlate  paat  prealdent  of  the  AMA.  He  urged 
that  conalderation  ba  given  to  low-cost  fed- 
eral loans,  or  Hill-Burton  type  grante,  to  en- 
courage groupa  of  physicians  to  locate  in  low- 
inoMne  areaa. 

AMA  testimony  before  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate ^prcqulations  conunittees  for  the  past 
several  yean  has  stressed  the  need  for  finan- 
cial aupport  oi  medical  schools  and  studenta 
above  all  other  federal  health  expendlturea. 

It  should  alao  be  noted  that  the  AMA  has 
for  many  years  recruited  actively  for  all  the 
health  fields.  Over  100,000  copies  per  year  of 
Just  one  of  Ite  recruiting  booklets — BorUont 
Unlimited — are  distributed  to  thoee  Investi- 
gating a  career  in  medldne.  A  film,  A  Mmtter 


of  OpportutUtf,  la  tn  droolatlon  to  ( 
blacka  to  become  phyalolanB.  Tbrn  AMA  sup- 
plied leadership  In  tlM  davtfcqxnent  of  pto- 
grama  for  physlelan  asslstante. 

In  summary,  the  AMA  doea  Indeed  rsallM 
that  we  need  more  doctors,  and  that  distri- 
bution must  be  more  effective.  It  la  doing 
something  about  theae  vary  real  problama. 

7.  Ttie  AMA  opposed  grovq>  practice. 
R^ly:   "Hm  staady  and  mpM  growth  of 

group  practice  in  the  United  Stetea  to  the 
last  few  deoadee  would  seem  to  render  this 
charge  frivolous,  since  doctors  comprise  those 
group  practloea  and  83%  of  the  doctors  en- 
gaged In  ofllce-based  patient  care  are  mem- 
bers <a  the  AMA.  Two  membera  of  the  cur- 
rent Board  of  Trustees,  todudlng  the  vice 
chairman,  are  in  group  practice.  The  AMA 
publlahes  a  book  for  the  profeaston.  Group 
Practice — OvideUnea  to  Joining  or  Forming 
a  MttUcttl  Ofxmp,  and  haa  since  1963.  A  copy 
is  available  on  request. 

The  AMA  haa  maintained,  and  doaa  main- 
tain now.  that  a  pluralistic  system  of  medical 
care,  utlllBlng  solo  {Mraetittonasa,  group  prao- 
tioe,  prepayment  and  other  maehanlama  la 
the  best  way  to  assure  quality  care  for  an 
Amarleana,  and  to  give  them  the  right  of 
chooalng  the  type  of  cara  tbay  Ilka  bast. 

In  1960,  a  total  of  88J84  physlclana  were 
practicing  In  6.163  groopa.  compared  with 
18.009  doct(XB  In  1,846  groops  In  1969. 

Oflldal  AMA  polley  waa  steted  this  way  In 
1970: 

"That  the  American  Medical  Association 
reoognlaa  the  need  for  multiple  methods  of 
ddlverlng  medical  services,  and  that  It  en- 
courage and  participate  in  efforte  to  develop 
them. 

"And  that  In  the  Interest  of  attracting  the 
most  highly  qualified  eandldataa  to  the  field 
of  medldne,  it  slmulteneously  make  every 
effort  to  maintain  and  create  Inoentivea  In 
medical  practice.  Among  theae  tncentivaa  are 
a  multt|dldty  of  practice  opttona,  maximum 
profaaainnal  Independence  and  tiaadum  of 
choice  tar  both  i^ysldans  and  pattente." 

The  mlaoonoeption  over  the  supposed  AMA 
oppodtion  to  group  praetloe  stems  from  Ite 
oppodtion  to  something  dae.  In  the  ISSCs 
the  AMA  quastlonsd  so-caUed  "contract" 
practice.  In  which  entrepreneurs  hired  will- 
ing physicians  and  add  thdr  services  In  such 
a  way  that  botti  the  physldana  and  the  pa- 
tient ware  exploited.  Many  people  have 
wrongly  dasriflad  this  as  group  praotioe.  In 
medical  tarmlndogy  it  la  "contract"  practice. 
Orotq)  praotioe.  aa  eurtently  oonodved.  la 
■ftin»i&iing  different — and  It  has  AMA  sup- 
port. 

8.  The  AMA  opposed  MSdloare. 

Reply:  The  AMA  podtion  on  Medicare  waa 
this:  government  funds  should  not  ba  used 
to  finance  health  care  for  thoae  readily  able 
to  pay  their  own  way;  they  should  be  used  to 
provide  better  health  care  for  thoee  who 
could  not.  The  AMA  continues  to  believe  that 
hdp  should  go  to  thoae  who  need  hdp,  but 
that  government  medical  programa  ahould 
not  assist  those  who  are  perfeetty  capaUe  of 
handling  their  own  medical  expenses. 

Tb»  AMA  alao  qiiaattoned  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  cost  astlmatea  made  for  the 
original  Medicare  plui.  Subsequent  evente 
have  shown  those  doubte  to  have  been  thor- 
oughly Justified. 

WhUe  the  AMA  did  q>eak  out  sgalnst  Medi- 
care when  the  national  debate  waa  tn  prog- 
ress. It  oooparated  fully  onoe  tha  public  ded- 
slon  was  made.  Hundreda  d  AMA  membars 
and  many  of  the  AMA  staff  played  a  oonaldar- 
able  rde  in  dsvdoptng  the  guldeUnss  and 
regulationa  needed  to  turn  the  promlaa  of 
Medicare  Into  tha  fSet. 

9.  The  AMA  oppossd  any  real  rde  In  the 
organisation  for  young  doctors.  Interna  and 
resldente  to  the  point  whare  tbsss  young 
physldans.  ao  full  of  Ideas  for  haalth  reform, 
have  been  driven  to  form  their  own  Inde- 
pendent organisation 

Reply:  All  pbyddans,  young  or  old,  are 
conatantiy  urged  to  make  thdr  views  known 
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to  tbUr  kMat  nwdloal  ■oetattM.  A  mm 
or  mtmbvUiIp  In  tlM  AICA  HM  bMn  cnatad 
for  iObaatM  mm!  taatdcnt*.  wltb  raduoad  Aims. 
LUlaon  U  malirtilnad  wltb  the  Studnt 
MMttMl  AMOcrHi»1on  and  AMA 
liftT*  beMi  uis«l  to  hwf  wiitolnlng 
nMndMnbtlw  in  8AMA.  Vlsim  of  tlM  nMdloal 
Mad«mt>  UMt  Interas  art  aired,  often  at  great 
length.  In  the  Amertoan  liertloai  Newe,  pub- 
liahad  tor  the  AKA.  It  might  be  noted  that 
a*>*A  u2  indifpi^ndent  iMnnlielhiii  of  med- 
ical atodanta  founded  aome  M  yean  ago,  haa 
not  andoned  any  of  the  major  health  pro- 
poaala,  nalthar  aenator  Kennedy'a,  Ptaaldent 
Mlxon'a  nor  the  AMA  bUL 

Oolotado,  Tndtana  and  Pennaylnmla  have 
In  reeent  years  admitted  medical  atudenta  to 
full  mambanhlp.  and  laat  year  the  Kaoeac 
Medical  Society  f oUowed  ealt. 

"We  would  prefer  they  (younger  doctota) 
were  county  and  state  members  ae  well  as 
AMA  membars,''  Dr.  Blchard  S.  Wilbur,  un- 
til recantly  dq>uty  executive  vice  jweeldent 
of  AMA.  tcdd  an  Interrlewer  recently.  "U  the 
direct  AMA  membership  jMrovUUm  should  ao 
stimulate  the  countiea  and  states  that  they 
went  out  and  got  every  Intern  and  realdent 
to  Join  them  without  being  direct  members, 
that  would  be  the  best  poaalble  reeult." 

10.  Over  the  years,  many  local  AMA  groups 
m  dlffsrent  parts  of  the  country  have  op- 
poeed  all  aorta  of  public  health  programs  and 
health  rafonns.  even  Including  Immunlas- 
tl<m  against  poUo  with  the  Salk  and  Sabtn 


Reply:  The  allegation  that  the  AMA  haa 
opposed  vaccination  programs  Is  an  old  one. 
And  It  Is  f  alae. 

In  1060,  the  vaccination  program  the  AMA 
was  alleged  to  have  oppoeed  was  a  program 
for  SBoaUpoz  rather  than  polio.  That  charge 
was  false,  too.  In  1880.  the  AMA  House  of 
Delegates  urged  local  boards  of  health  to 
adopt  laws  requiring  eomftUaory  vacctnation 
for  amaUpoz.  Two  mn^^^  ago  the  AMA 
wrote  President  Nixon  to  urge  full  funding 
for  the  cunent  federal  Immunlaatlon  plan. 

However,  In  1863  an  AMA  committee  did 
say  that  compulsory  vaccination  seemed  Im- 
practical that  year — ^no  doubt  becaiiae  the 
avll  War  was  then  raging.  But  even  then  It 
took  the  position  that  the  AMA  had  "a  duty 
to  Instltote  nieaauias  looking  to  the  vaccina- 
tion, ultbnattiy.  of  every  jMracm  living  within 
the  i<»"t<^  of  th^  country." 

"Hie  criticism  alleging  that  "many  local" 
unnamed  groupa  opposed  polio  vaccination 
Is  vague.  Oountlsss  medical  societies  led  and 
participated  In  maaa  poUo  immunlaatlon 
campaigns.  In  one  five-hour  campaign,  the 
Oullman.  Alabama.  Medical  Society  gave  Sa- 
bln  vaccine  to  41,608  persons,  or  88%  of  the 
county^  population. 

11.  The  AMA  opposes  any  meaningful  ef- 
forts for  effeettre  peer  review  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  medical  oare. 

Reply:  Tlie  AMA  Houae  of  Delegatee  In 
June,  1870  reaolved  to  "support  continuing 
efforts  t>y  the  American  Medical  Association 
to  inform  the  medical  profession  of  the  value 
and  benefit  to  be  realised  from  the  Imple- 
mentation of  adequate  peer  review  pro- 
grams'* and  directed  the  Board  of  IVustees. 
the  Oouncll  on  Medical  Service  and  "other 
appropriate  sectlans  of  the  AMA"  to  give 
peer  review  "the  highest  priority  and  empha- 
size Its  urgency  to  aU  state  and  component 
societies." 

Peer  review— the  evaluation  of  medical 
aervlcea  by  physicians — ^Is  a  fundamental 
concept  of  medldne.  Stif-regulatlon  in  vari- 
ous forms  has  been  conducted  for  decadea. 
The  tlaeue  committee  In  b  hospital,  which 
Judges  whether  an  operation  was  Justified, 
as  an  example. 

The  AMA  offers  gulddlnes  and  acts  as  a 
clearing  house  to  component  medical  socie- 
ties for  establishing  peer  review  mechanisms. 
It  pnbltshee  a  Peer  tteview  Manual  over  a 
hundred  pages  long  so  that  local  medical 
socletlee  can  Improve  procedures.  More  than 


40  medical  society  foundations  have  been 
astabUshed  in  30  states  for  the  purpoee  of 
peer  review.  Theee  foundations  are  being 
funded  In  a  variety  of  ways.  Pederal  funds 
have  been  swarded  to  foundaUons  In  San 
Antonio.  Denver  and  Sacramento.  Founda- 
tions tn  New  Mexico  and  Florida  have  signed 
contracts  with  their  state  health  depitft- 
ments  for  the  peer  review  of  Medical  pa- 
Uents.  The  Georgia  Medical  Sodety  la  nego- 
tUttng  a  contract  with  the  sUte.  and  Mis- 
souri. Iowa.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Gbio 
are  moving  In  this  direction. 

John  Kenney,  MJ)..  an  ofBdal  of  the 
Sonoma  Foundation  for  Medical  Care  (Cali- 
fornia) .  estimates  that  CalifonUa's  Medicaid 
program  could  save  $6Ji  million  anniuUly  by 
utiUxing  existing  medical  society  peer  review 
mechanisms. 

AMA  bills  tor  peer  review  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Congress  (S  1888  and  R  8684) . 
Under  the  provisions  of  these  bills  peer  re- 
view programs  (for  services  provided  to  Med- 
icare, Medicaid,  and  other  health  care  pro- 
gram patients)  would  be  carried  out  by  state 
medical  societies  tliat  would  enter  into  sep- 
arate agreements  with  the  Secretary  erf  HEW, 
for  the  establishment  of  statewide  systems 
tor  review  of  the  teaaonablenesB  of  charges 
and  quality  of  medical  and  other  health  care. 

S.  BZPLT  BT  THX  AMBOCSR  mnBTSI.  SSSOCU- 
TIOH  OH  STATKICKMTS  SXLATUIG  TO  THX  COX- 
lOSSIOM     ON     HBAXT     IITSSABS,     CAMCXX     AlfB 


At  the  Subcommittee  hearlni^  on  July  14, 
Senstor  Kennedy  charged  that  the  propoeal 
of  the  Heart  Dlsesee,  Cancer  and  Stroke 
Commission  suffered  major  weakening  at  the 
hands  of  the  AMA  during  its  course  through 
Congreas. 

Reply:  The  Oommisslon  proposals  Included 
creation  of  60  regional  complexes  for  care 
and  clinical  investigation  of  the  three  dis- 
eases, creation  of  research  Institutes  and 
diagnostic  and  treatment  stations,  increas- 
ing manpower  in  clinical  and  reeearch  medi- 
cine and  expansion  of  existing  programs.  It 
was  a  sweeping  document  prep«u«d  by  a  28- 
member  body  of  laymen  and  physicians,  ap- 
pointed  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In 
1864. 

The  American  Medical  Association  said: 
"From  the  outset,  we  want  to  make  immls- 
takably  and  unequivocally  clear  our  agree- 
ment with  the  President's  Commission  on 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer  and  Stroke  in  the 
ostmsible  objective  of  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing the  Incidence  of,  and  deaths  from,  theee 
diseases." 

But  it  did  have  objections,  primarily  that 
the  originally  propoeed  legislation  for  re- 
gional medical  programs  was  vsgue. 

AMA  officials  told  Congrees: 

"There  are  no  definitions  really  of  a  pro- 
gram: no  limitations  on  authority.  No  gviide- 
llnee  for  pursuing  a  course  of  action,  no 
meaningful  limitations  of  expenditures  ex- 
cept for  lump  sum  allotments."  They  said 
they  feared  the  legislation  could  "seriously 
hami>er  our  well-proven  existing  patterns  of 
research,  education  and  patient  care." 

This  concern  was  heightened  by  the  haste 
with  which  the  bill  was  being  pushed  through 
Congreas.  "In  effect,  the  Commission's  find- 
ings were  puUlshed  a  full  two  months  before 
the  data  upon  which  they  were  supposedly 
baaed  became  avaUable,"  noted  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Long  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  then  a  member 
of  the  AMA  Board  of  Trustees. 

lliis  concern  was  shsred  by  others. 

"I  am  stuprised  we  came  in  with  any  kind 
of  legislation  because,  as  I  say,  this  report 
was  Jtist  finalised  In  December  of  iast  year 
(1864),  and  we  are  Just  In  February  now," 
then  HEW  Secretary  Anthony  Ceiebreszse  told 
a  Senate  subcommittee  which  was  asking  for 
some  Information  on  the  un. 

One  Senator,  Kdward  M.  Kennedy,  said  it 
would  be  difficult  to  defend  the  bill  on  the 
fioor  without  more  InformaUon. 


Aside  from  the  inordinate  haste,  whloh  tt 
deplored,  the  AMA  aald  the  rapoit  was  baaai 
on  an  undocmnented  assionptlon:  that 
American  jdiyaloians  are  unable  to  kam 
abreast  of  and  ^iply  new  knowledge. 

James  Z.  Appel,  then  president  of  the  AMA. 
told  the  Houae  Ihterstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  In  July.  1865: 

"There  is  not  a  doctor  practicing  In  this 
ootintry  today  who  does  not  have  knowledge 
of  an  institution  of  recognized  merit  to 
which  he  can  and  does  transfer  patients 
whoee  condition  requires  treatment  beyond 
that  which  he  can  provide." 

The  Commiasion's  own  Subcommittee  on 
Reeearch  aald: 

"Tills  Subcommittee  and  Ite  consultants 
are  unaware  of  any  significant  body  of  funda- 
mental information  which  is  stagnantly 
awaiting  clinical  appUcatlon  by  competent 
practitioners. 

"Indeed,  it  coosidens  that  the  art  of  clinical 
Investigation  consists.  In  large  measure,  of  a 
considered  d^berate  Judgment  of  the  utility 
and  applloabillty  of  such  fundamental  taiot. 
matlon  and  careful  avoidance  of  the  mean- 
Ingleai,  feckless,  and  Indeed  harmful 
activities  which  are  the  consequences  of 
111-oonsldered  attempte  to  apply  the  ioaa- 
pUcable." 

And  this  concern  was  shared  by  the  Com- 
mission's  SubocHnmittee  on  Manpower  whldi 
sUted: 

"In  the  face  of  rising  demand  for  phyal- 
dana  in  every  field  of  aervlce,  it  Is  futile  to 
think  of  diverting  physicians  into  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer  and  stroke  iHograms.  To  do  ao 
would  be  catastrophic  in  a  nation  in  whidi 
faulty  distribution  of  physicians  and  in- 
creasing abandonment  of  general  practice 
Is  already  posing  serious,  if  not  critical,  piob- 
lems  for  the  provision  of  medical  care." 

After  the  AMA  testimony  before  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conuneroe  Oonmdttee. 
Representative   James  Harvey  of  Michigan 


"Ortainly  the  easy  way  tor  the  medical 
saBodation  would  have  been  simply  to  have 
agreed  with  the  Preeldent's  Cnmmlsslon  and 
say,  yes.  anytime  you  spend  money  on  these 
disease  it  Is  bound  to  be  a  good  thing. 

"Certainly  we  in  this  country,  and  I  speak 
for  myself  here  as  a  Congressman,  dont  want 
our  medical  profeeslon  to  be  ccimpoaed  of 
yes-men.  I  dont  think  we  have  obtained  the 
finest  medical  pcofeeaion  in  the  world  be- 
catiae  you  have  been  yes-men.  but  because  of 
the  reverse,  they  (doctors)  have  always  had 
the  courage  to  come  in  and  exprtae  their 
views  and  to  challenge  the  views  as  they  have 
seen  them  ...  I  thank  you." 

In  late  August,  and  AMA  committee  met 
with  the  President  and  the  new  HKW  Secre- 
tary, John  Qardner,  and  asked  that  the  bill 
be  deferred  tor  a  short  time  till  mora  data 
was  available.  Tnstead,  the  President  directed 
HEW  to  work  with  the  AMA  committee  "to 
make  the  blU  leea  objectlonahle." 

That  evening  and  the  next  day,  some  30 
Ohangea  were  drafted,  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Repreeentativee  Coounlttee,  and  pronq>tly 
supported  by  the  Democratic  Administration. 
Ultimately,  they  became  part  of  the  law. 

An  important  change  put  emphasis  on 
pilot  projects  "whoee  effectiveness  will  be 
subject  to  review  before  new  projects  are  ap- 
proved." 

Since  then,  the  AMA  has  supported  the  ex- 
tension of  Regional  Medical  Program  legis- 
lation (as  it  came  to  be  known)  and  reoently 
urged  tnereaaed  funding  for  the  program. 

c.  aou  ruBTHu  ttora  ow  tbx  hirobksl 
sxcolo  or  TKB  ktmv.kK  MsmcsL  sawcu- 

TIOK 

Since  the  matter  has  been  reopened  by  re- 
cent charges  and  allegations,  this  paper 
touching  on  aome  highlights  of  AMA  actions 
In  the  past  seems  appropriate.  History  Is  not 
always  relevant,  but  since  AMA's  record  has 
been  questioned  it  tfiould  be  spelled  out.  It 
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may  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  woxild 
maiwt^tn  the  AMA  has  a  record  of  unrelieved 
obstructionism. 

In  1676,  the  AMA  said  stetes  and  cities  had 
s  duty  to  make  a  sanitary  survey  of  water 
■applies  to  guard  against  contamination,  poe- 
■U>Iy  the  first  anti-pollution  campaign. 

In  1881,  it  recommended  a  cabinet-level 
medical  secretary  of  public  health;  and  did 
ao  again  in  1870. 

In  1810  came  the  famed  AMA-lnltiated 
Tlexner  report  which  eliminated  the  diploma 
piinn  and  paved  the  way  for  the  hlgheat 
standards  of  medical  ediieation  anywhere  In 
the  world. 

In  1813,  the  AMA  adopted  recommenda- 
tions as  to  qualify  standards  in  milk  In 
1814  It  commended  stetes  that  had  paaaed 
legislation  to  protect  children  under  16  from 
"the  disastrous  consequences  of  unsuitable 
work  and  bad  industrial  conditions"  and 
urged  that  all  stetes  pass  such  laws. 

In  1830,  it  sent  to  toy  makers  a  resolution 
regarding  the  haaards  of  sharp  edges  and 
projections  on  children's  toys.  This  is  a 
major  area  of  puUic  intereet  today.  40 
years  later. 

In  1937,  the  AMA  sought  sctlon  to  bring 
the  use  of  barbiturates  and  derivative  drugs 
under  proper  governmental  control  and  in 
the  same  year  endorsed  creation  of  a  division 
of  water  pollution  control  in  the  UB.  Public 
Baalth  Service. 

In  1846,  the  AMA  played  a  prominent  role 
In  the  support  of  the  Hospital  Survey  and 
Construction  Act  (Hill-Burton)  which  in  the 
past  26  years  has  furnished  $3.7  billion  to- 
wards the  construction  of  the  nation's  health 
facilities  and,  by  its  mechanism  of  matehlng 
grants,  provided  the  Incentive  for  most  of  the 
113.6  billion  now  Invested  In  the  brick  and 
mortar  of  our  health  care  plant. 

Even  more  Important,  1846  saw  the  AMA 
champion  the  stand  that "...  the  support  of 
sdentiflc  reeearch  by  the  federal  government 
presents  a  challenge  and  compelling  oppor- 
tunity for  government  to  foster  the  public 
welfare  by  assisting  In  the  support  of  scien- 
tific research  (Vannevar  Bush  Report)." 
Since  this  time  biomedical  reeearch  has  pro- 
vided the  American  people  with  an  outpour- 
ing of  new  medical  knowledge  that  has  in- 
creased in  exponential  fashion.  Today  there 
are  specified  treatments  for  health  conditions 
where  none  existed  a  few  years  ago,  and  a 


nmnber  of  dUeasaa  have  all  but  rtlaappeared 
with  the  application  of  new  vaccines. 

In  1864.  the  AMA  recommended  to  car  mak- 
ers that  they  consider  equipping  all  autos 
with  safety  belte  and  give  IncrMslng  emphasis 
to  safety  in  design  of  all  autos. 

In  1958,  the  AMA  played  a  promlnrat  role 
in  the  Introduction  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority  Act  that  per- 
mitted qualified  nursing  homes  to  receive 
insured  mortgagee  on  construction  loans. 

In  1965,  during  the  administration  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  Dr.  Edward  Annls,  an  AMA  past 
president,  and  Dr.  R.  B.  Robins  of  Arkansas, 
appeared  before  the  Democratic  Party  plat- 
form writers  to  ask  action  by  the  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  and  by  private  agencies  to 
Improve  health.  They  called  for  an  attack 
by  government  on  air  and  water  pollution 
and  more  funds  for  research  and  treatment 
of  mental  Illness,  among  other  things. 

Today,  the  AMA  co(q>erates  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  in  developing 
neighborhood  health  ooiters.  Two  yean  ago 
the  AMA  supported  in  the  House  a  multi- 
year  OEO  ^propriation  for  neighborhood 
health  centers  so  that  it  oould  attract  and 
recuit  better  staffs. 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  distinguished 
black  woman  physician.  Dr.  Effle  Ellis,  a 
special  assistant  to  the  AMA  Executive  Vice 
President,  an  intensive  campaign  to  improve 
maternal  and  child  health  is  underway.  The 
Association  is  urging  that  every  comntunity 
develop  and  operate  a  centralized  oommu- 
nlty-bo^>ltai  based  newt>om  intensive  care 
unit. 

The  AMA  Is  especially  concerned  today  with 
drug  abuse.  It  Is  cooperating  fully  with 
government  and  private  efforte  to  combat  the 
problem.  Some  medical  societies  have  volun- 
tarily suspended  the  preecrlblng  of  amphet- 
aminee  or  tightened  up  procedures,  and  the 
AMA  has  assured  the  Bvueau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  that  it  will  do  every- 
thing possiUe  to  aid  in  implementing  a 
proposed  regulation  aimed  at  curbing  abtiae 
of  amphetamines. 

AMA  officials  appeared  before  Congress  In 
July,  1971,  to  support  creation  of  the  Special 
Action  Office  on  drug  abuse. 

Yet  in  the  light  of  AMA  appeals  tar  Joint 
medicine-government  efforts  to  reduce  infant 
deaths  and  curb  drug  abuse,  and  other 
action.  Senator  Kennedy  said  the  AMA  "de- 
serves to  be  Ignored,  rejected  and  forgotten." 

APPENDIX 
AMA  STATEMENTS  ON  HEALTH  LE6ISLATI0N-91ST  CONG. 


In  addition  to  ite  other  actlvlUea,  the  AMA 
la  qiKmaorIng  a  program  for  national  health 
Insurance  in  the  Congrees.  The  plan,  Medl- 
credit,  would  provide  financial  aid,  through 
tax  credlte,  for  Americans  to  buy  thorough 
health  coverage.  The  poor  would  receive 
health  coverage  free;  others  on  a  sliding 
scale.  Everyone  would  be  covered  agalnt 
"catastrophic"  medical  caste. 

Medlcredlt  does  not  seek  to  solve  aU  prob- 
lems at  once,  but  it  u  designed  to  end  for  aU 
Americana  the  burden  of  expense,  and  to 
make  aU  Amarteana  truly  equal  in  their 
aoceaa  to  all  typea  of  medical  care. 

We  are  united  with  Senator  Kennedy,  labor 
and  others  who  aetik  to  Insure  good  medical 
care  for  all  Americans.  But  we  do  not  believe 
in  scnH;>pli>8  our  present  system  for  one  that 
is  new  and  imtrled.  We  prefer  to  have  evi- 
dence that  something  will  work  before  it  Is 
put  into  effect  on  a  nationwide  basis.  This 
applies  especially  to  massive  government 
intervention  in  health.  We  are  oppoeed  to  a 
health  system  which  would  deny  a  phyalctan 
his  freedom  to  practice  as  he  wante  to  and 
denies  a  patient  his  freedom  to  ehooee  the 
type  of  care  he  wante. 

AU  about  us  today  we  can  see  good  evi- 
dence that  massive  government  programs  can 
fail  human  needs.  Oovemmente  ere  created 
to  govern.  Tliey  are  not  designed  to  manage. 
In  housing,  in  welfare,  in  poverty,  muHl- 
billlon  dollar  govenunent  prof^ams,  even 
after  decadee  of  experience,  have  not  only 
failed  to  reeolve  the  basic  problems,  they  have 
often  In  fact  made  them  worse. 

This  effect  has  been  noted  by  Dr.  Jay  W. 
Forrester,  Professor  of  Management  at  the 
Massachusetta  Institute  of  Tadmology  aa 
quoted  in  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times.  "Forreater's  Law"  holda  that  "in  oonv- 
I^lcated  situatione  efforte  to  Improve  thlnga 
often  make  them  worse,  sometimes  much 
worse,  on  occasion  calamitous." 

"Forrester's  Law"  is  no  deterrent  to  new 
programs  or  to  progress.  It  is  a  warning  to  be 
wary  of  massive,  ill-founded  panacea  ap- 
proaches to  national  proUems.  We  have 
learned  that  leeeon  in  welfare  and  poverty. 
Must  we  learn  it  anew  with  health  care? 

Let  us  set  aside  dd,  worn-out  charges. 
Let  us  set  aside  emotional  language  and 
political  opportunism.  Let  us,  instead,  seek 
together  valid  and  workable  edutlons  to  the 
health  care  proMems  that  confront  ns. 

Tha  AMA  will  support  every  audi  effort. 
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PARM  CREDIT  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  MOMDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
(teys  ago,  the  Saute  paased  8.  1483.  the 
Tann  Credit  Act  of  1971.  This  legtalatlon 
paned  with  no  real  opDosltion  and  little 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

However,  the  short  time  devoted  to 
oonrideratlon  of  this  bill  should  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  Its  enormous  signifi- 
cance for  oar  Nation's  farmers. 

My  State  of  Minnesota  is  a  major 
agricultural  i>roducer.  The  950  farmer 
cooperattves  tn  Mlnziesota  make  up  over 
12  percent  of  those  in  the  country.  Be- 
cause agriculture  is  such  a  vital  part  of 
my  State's  econamy,  I  was  pleased  to 
sp(Hisor  S.  1483. 1  have  followed  the  prog- 
ress of  the  hearlngB  with  interest  and 
have  given  this  bill  my  full  support. 

Farmers  must  be  able  to  obtain  ade- 
quate credit  in  the  years  ahead  if  they 
are  to  withstand  the  vicious  cost-price 
squeeae  that  has  overtaken  our  agricul- 
tural economy.  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  farmers  be  able  to  pro- 
vide and  Improve  their  output  which  has 
made  America  the  best  fed  and  best 
clothed  Nation  in  history. 

Technological  Improvements  in  agri- 
culture require  that  farmers  "retool" 
their  operations  in  much  the  same  way 
that  manufacturers  must  modernize 
their  plants  and  equipment.  To  do  this, 
fanners  must  have  access  to  adequate 
credit.  Cooperatives  for  marketing  of 
farm  products  and  for  furnishing 
sundies  to  farmers  efBdently  at  the 
local  level  are  needed  to  maintain  the 
continuity  of  farm  operations.  The  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  wHl  give  the  Farm 
Credit  System  the  statutory  mechanism 
to  effectively  provide  sound  credit  to  our 
Nation's  farmers. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  farmer-con- 
trolled boards  of  the  20  Federal  land 
bank  associations  and  18  production 
credit  assodatians  in  my  State  win  carry 
out  a  sound  lending  program  for  farm- 


ers under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
the  regulations  which  will  be  prepared 
to  carry  out  the  legislative  intent.  Like- 
wise. I  am  sure  that  the  district  board 
directors  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
assoctati(M3s  and  the  borrowing  cooper- 
atives will  assure  sound  (derations  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank,  the  Federal  In- 
termediate Credit  Bank,  and  the  Bank 
for  (Cooperatives  of  Saint  Paul. 

The  Farm  Credit  Act  will  benefit  the 
farmers  and  will  strengthen  the  lending 
activities  of  the  Farm  Credit  Banks  of 
my  State.  I  am  equally  convinced  that 
this  legislation  will  benefit  the  entire 
country. 

AUTOMOBILE  EXHAUST 
INSPECTION 

Mr.  RIBI(X>FP.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
5  I  offered  amendment  No.  67  to  S.  976, 
the  Motor  Vdilde  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act,  a  bill  now  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  The  amendment  would 
require  a  periodic  air  pollution  emission 
lnq)ection  in  addition  to  the  diafl^ostic 
safety  invectkm  required  for  all  vehicles 
under  the  bill. 

New  Jersey  will  som  require  such  an 
air  pollution  inspectioD  for  all  vehicles  in 
the  State,  according  to  this  morning's 
New  York  Times.  Every  vehicle  will  have 
to  meet  certain  emission  standards  at  an 
annual  inqpection. 

I  applaud  New  Jersey  for  becoming  the 
first  State  to  take  this  important  step  in 
controlling  air  poOuti<»i.  The  legislation 
I  have  introduced  wiU  enable  the  other 
States  to  follow  New  Jersey's  lead  and 
thereby  to  Improve  significant^  tlie 
quality  oi  the  environment 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Jersey  Cars  Face  Test  of 
Exhaust  Emissions,"  be  printed  in  the 

RSOORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  iHlnted  in  the  Rxcord, 
asfoUows: 


Jbsbt  OtMB  Facb  TltBr  or  Kauvat  Ksaanom 
(By  Booald  SulUran) 

TKsNTon. — New  Jeraey  envlromiMntal  oS- 
oUla  said  today  that  tb«y  ware  going  to 
■tart  testing  automobiles  under  the  moat 
ooanprehanstve  air  pollution  In^Mctlon  ayv 
tern  In  the  country. 

▲t  least  a  third  of  the  state's  8.a-mimon 
can  are  expected  to  faU  the  test. 

The  88  state  motor  vehicle  Inspection  tta- 
tloos  will  begin  measuring  the  exhaust  emla- 
■loos  on  evecy  registered  oar  next  year.  Any 
car  ttiat  Calls  will  have  a  red  sUcker  plsoed 
on  the  windshield  and  thus  be  banished  from 
the  state's  roads  unlw  the  esUsslon  pollu- 
tants are  eliminated  within  a  two-week  pe- 
riod. The  drlTtt  of  a  car  that  is  used  after 
the  grace  period  expires  will  be  arrested. 

Existing  Federal  automobile  pollution  re- 
spooalblUUes  apply  only  to  new  cars  and  the 
antl-poOutlan  devices  that  are  now  being 
bxillt  Into  them.  In  contrast.  New  Jersey's 
program  will  apply  to  all  cars— from  $fiO 
Jalopies  to  cars  Just  off  the  showroom  floor. 

The  over-all  Impact  of  the  new  inspection 
system  la  expected  to  cost  New  Jersey  car 
owners  about  $20-mlUlon  next  year  when  It 
begins.  Ito  poUUoal,  social  and  ecological 
ramlfleatlons  are  expected  to  have  a  slgnlfl- 
cant  effect  tn  a  state  that  Is  gaining  a  tough 
anttpoUutlon  reputation. 

Oallfamla  has  a  program  of  automobile 
emlssbm  inspections  but  It  Is  a  roadside, 
qMtdieck  operation  that  applies  only  to 
1906  models  or  newer  vehicles. 

The  testing  procedures  hare  wan  devel- 
oped by  the  State  Department  of  Knvlron- 
mental  Protection  with  the  «n>n«»i^^  htip  of 
a  Federal  grant  designed  to  teat  the  effect  at 
a  foU-scale  auto  emission  Inspection  system. 

New  Jersey  was  sdeoted  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  as  a  demonstration  state  be- 
cause It  Is  the  most  densely  popuUted  stale 
with  the  highest  urban  oonoentratlons  In  tbs 
nation  and  has  the  most  densely  timvded 
highways.  Under  the  state-operated  antomo- 
bOa  inq>eotlon  system,  every  registered  car  Is 
passed  or  tailed  on  an  >tii»wi  basis. 

"Up  to  now  we've  mainly  gone  after  the 
major  poUuters  and  tha  Mg  smoksstaoks." 
rslBaikad  John  Xlston.  the  Sl-year-dd  super- 
visor of  the  project.  "Bat  now.  for  the  flrrt 
tuna  KUjfwhmn.  we  are  going  to  plaoe  the  onus 
(ux  the  Individual  oar  owner,  and  not  on  the 
factory  down  the  street  from  him." 
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As  a  result,  stafte  oHielals  antte^wte  an  an- 
giy  reaction  from  oar  owners  and  face  expen- 
itve  repair  oosts. 

wxtxMT  or  aauucTiuM 

What  it  will  mean  for  the  average  car 
owner  whoee  oar  Is  not  passsd  Ur.  Bston 
said.  Is  a  tao  servloe  station  or  garage  repair 
bill  for  a  partial  motor  tuneup.  But  he  em- 
pbsslsed  that  better  engine  performamoe 
would  offset  the  repair  cost. 

All  UAOi,  the  state  expects  to  remove  about 
M  per  cent  of  the  4Ji  million  tons  of  car- 
bon monoxide  gas  and  83  per  cent  of  the  750.- 
000  tons  of  smag-produdng  hydroaartxms 
produced  by  cars  during  the  first  ysar  of  the 
program's  operation.  Because  InqMotloQs  are 
^>read  throughout  the  year,  with  each  ve- 
hicle esBlgned  to  a  certain  month,  the  effect 
of  the  program  Is  not  expected  to  be  felt  un- 
tU  late  In  the  first  year. 

In  the  second  year  of  operation,  the  state 
estimates  that  about  45  per  cent  of  the  cars 
BOW  on  the  road  will  fUI  stm  higher  anti- 
pollution standards  that  will  be  Imple- 
mented. 

The  maj<»  Impact  wlU  be  felt  by  car  owners 
with  low  Ineomes  who  genoally  operate  the 
oldest  and  most  rundown  oars  In  the  state. 

Included  In  Ciha^iter  15  of  the  New  Jersey 
Air  PoUutlon  (Control  (3ode,  the  program  will 
be  the  subject  at  a  pubUo  hearing  on  Monday 
St  the  Teanecft  caixq>us  of  FalMeIgh  Dlckln- 
■on  Unlvarslty. 

After  the  hearing.  Oommlssloner  Richard  J. 
Sullivan  at  the  Department  of  Bnvlronmental 
Protection  plans  to  promulgate  the  new  In- 
■pectt(Hi  oode  under  the  power  granted  him 
by  the  Legislature  In  1B06.  The  new  regula- 
tions will  take  effect  six  months  after  Com- 
mlasloner  Sullivan  signs  the  order. 

According  to  ICr.  Bston,  the  Inspection  will 
be  carried  oiK  In  80  seconds  by  a  machine — 
about  the  slxe  of  a  gas  pump — ^that  will 
check  a  car's  exhaust  as  It  goes  through  an 
Inspection  lane  for  other,  usual  teats,  for 
such  things  as  brakes  and  lights. 


Hie  department  has  fcxmulated  three 
standards.  Cars  built  In  1967  or  before  will 
be  rejected  if  their  exhaust  emission  Is  7.6 
per  cent  carbon  monoxide  or  1,900  parts  for 
each  mlllton  parts  of  hydrooarbona. 

Visible  smoke  will  mean  automatic  faOure. 

For  can  made  In  1968  and  1969 — the  yean 
when  federally  mandated  antipollution  de- 
vloes  were  flrat  installed  by  car  makers — the 
Standards  will  be  6  per  cent  carbon  monoxide 
and  600  hydrooarlxm  parts  for  each  ■»»«m«»« 
parts. 

For  1970  models  and  later,  the  standards 
will  be  4  per  cent  carbon  monoxide  and  400 
parts  for  each  million  parts  of  hydrocarbon. 

In  1973,  the  standards  will  be  toughened. 

nie  department  says  88  per  cent  of  the 
1067  and  older  models  and  86  per  cent  of  the 
1908  and  1969  modeU  wUl  faU.  Eighteen  per 
cent  faUure  Is  eqMoted  for  the  1970  and  1971 


GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  few  Issues 
have  generated  more  heat  than  the  Lock- 
heed financial  crisis  and  the  administra- 
tions proposals  for  dealing  with  It.  An 
interesting  aspect  of  the  Senate  debate 
on  the  subject— cmd  one  of  spedal  inter- 
est to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  ftnall  Business — ^was 
the  questi(m :  If  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  mount  a  program  to  ball  big 
business  out  of  its  flrutncial  difficulties, 
what  about  small  busineos?  What  about 
the  real  backbone  of  the  American  free 
mterprlse  system— the  5^  million  small 
business  firms  that  aocoimt  for  40  per- 
cent of  all  our  Jobe  and  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  gross  national  product? 


1^  feeling  VkattogbtnA  the  "great  de- 
bate" was— and  still  is— that  ttie  public 
interest  would  not  be  served  by  pennlt- 
ing  the  Lockheed  case  to  degenerate  into 
a  contest  between  big  business  and  small 
business  for  the  favor  of  their  Govern- 
ment. Nor  did  I  feel  it  helpful  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  issues  to  be  bantering 
about  old  chestnuts  such  as  the  charge 
that  a  guarantee  program  would  be  a 
"dangerous  precedent." 

Let  us  face  it.  There  is  plmty  of  prec- 
edent for  Federal  assistance  to  business. 
It  all  began  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
days  of  the  land  grants  that  enabled  and 
encouraged  the  Nation's  railroads  to 
push  westward.  Agriculture,  alrUnes,  the 
maritime  Industry,  and  the  housing  in- 
dustry— to  mention  a  few — have  all  been 
the  object  of  Federal  assistance  programs 
for  many  years.  The  ReccMistnictltm  Fi- 
nance Corporation  kept  thousands  of  Ug, 
middle-sized,  and  small  businesses  afloat 
from  the  time  it  came  taito  existence  in 
1932  until  it  closed  its  books  in  1953.  The 
Small  Business  Admlnlstratian  has  pro- 
vided financial  support  for  thousands  of 
small  concerns  over  the  years. 

And  our  Oovemment's  assistance  to 
business  has  not  been  limited  to  this  side 
of  the  ocean.  Following  W(»id  War  n 
numerous  foreign  countries,  including 
West  Germany  and  Japan,  two  of  today's 
toughest  international  business  competi- 
tors, received  massive  eccmomic  assist- 
ance from  our  Government. 

Cutting  through  the  mass  of  verbiage 
that  attended  the  Lockheed  prtHJosal,  the 
static  facts  were  lAiat  the  Congress  was 
confronted  with  a  major  business  emer- 
gency involving  the  possible  loss  of  some 
60,000  jobs,  more  than  a  blUlon  dollars 
in  past  investment,  the  prospect  of  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  tax  losses, 
and  because  of  Lockheed's  deep  lnv<^ve- 
ment  in  our  satellite  and  mlssUe  systems 
possibly  serious  detriment  to  essential  na- 
tional defense  programs. 

The  issue  was  thoroughly  and  pains- 
takingly cfHisldered.  As  evidenced  by  the 
length  of  the  debate  and  the  closeness  of 
the  vote  in  both  the  Soiate  and  the 
House,  there  was  a  reluctance  to  Interfere 
with  the  normal  competitive  forces  at 
work  in  our  economy,  but  in  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  Lockheed's  problems,  and 
the  already  unacceptable  level  oi  unem- 
ployment across  the  country,  the  Con- 
gress deemed  Federal  action  warranted 
in  this  instance. 

To  r^jeat,  I  do  not  think  It  serves  the 
public  Interest  to  pit  big  business  against 
small  business.  However,  I  do  think  the 
Lockheed  case  provides  a  good  vehicle 
for  making  oomparlsons.  Throughout  the 
ddaate  I  was  frequently  asked  about  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  big 
business  and  small  business  when  it 
comes  to  invoking  the  necessary  assist- 
ance of  their  Government. 

Probably  the  biggest  difference  is  ttiat 
big  business  speaks  with  a  much  louder 
voice  that  can  be  heard  In  more  places. 
Others  are  that  the  "^**«;>"fi  IntenMt  Is 
heavily  involved;  serious  tmemployment 
would  result  if  most  of  the  60,000  em- 
ployees hired  by  Lockheed  and  its  aop- 
pllers.  some  of  them  small  bustaesaei. 
were  turned  out  on  the  streets. 

llie  major  similarity  is  that  regardless 
whether  a  business  is  big  or  small  when 


financing  Is  imivBilabto^wlien  tbe  bank 
either  cannot  or  will  not  hdp — ^wtaen 
banks  take  the  position  that  ttaey  would 
rather  be  In  the  no-risk  Govenimeni- 
guaranteed  loan  business  tiian  in  the  old 
fashioned  kind  of  rlik-taklng  free  enter- 
prise type  of  lending  operatlan— then  tbe 
business,  be  it  huge  (x  small,  is  YDaSj  to 
become  a  bankruptcy  statlstle.  But,  with 
its  weaker  voice  and  smaller  stagrlnff 
power,  tbe  regrettable  fact  is  that  the 
small  businessman  can  end  up  in  tbe 
graveyard  a  lot  sooner. 

There  must  be  hundreds  if  not  tboa- 
sands  of  present  or  former  small  busi- 
nesses which  have  been  denied  Govern- 
ment loan  assistance,  irtilch  most  have 
watched  the  cimgresslonal  debate  on  tbe 
Lockheed  loan  onestlan  and  wondered 
why  the  Federal  Government  chOM  ix>t 
to  bail  them  out  of  their  financial  dif- 
ficulties. 

I^tft  year  a  total  of  10,174  businesses, 
most  of  them  small,  failed,  many  of  them 
undoubtedly  because  they  could  not  get 
loan  dollars  from  private  tirtanHai  ta. 
stitutlons  or  from  tbe  Snudl  Business 
Administration  because  of  tight  money, 
record  high  bank  interest  rates  or  the 
absence  of  Government  loan  dollars. 

It  seems  to  me  that  loddng  back  a  year 
or  two.  we  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  for 
the  future  by  keeping  the  record  straight. 
Two  years  ago,  some  of  us  Interested  In 
the  Small  Business  Administration's  di- 
rect loan  program  appealed  to  the  White 
House  to  permit  $170  minion  In  loan 
authority  to  go  to  needy  small  businesses. 
This  was  not  done  and  the  loan  authorl^ 
expire(L  At  that  Ume.  our  letter  to  tbe 
President  pointed  out  that: 

A  cut  In  the  public  lending  program  of 
last  resort  In  the  order  of  58Ji  percent  Is 
creating  a  mseslve  squeese  on  our  6^  mil- 
lloQ  small  buslneeamen. 

We  stressed  that: 

Immediate  actlcm  Is  required  If  small  busi- 
ness Is  not  to  bear  a  dlq»oportlonata  part 
of  the  sacrlflces  neceesary  to  eurCaU  Inflation. 

Again,  last  December.  I  matle  an  I4>- 
peal  to  the  President  urging  that  the  fte- 
cal  year  1972  budget  be  restored  to  the 
higher  fiscal  year  1968  level  of  $307  mil- 
lion for  direct  and  partietpatlcn  small 
business  loan  funds.  Instead,  t^  admin- 
istration cut  the  SBA  loan  budget  further 
to  $99  million,  climaxing  a  reduction  of 
more  than  two-thirds  over  the  past  4 
fiscal  years. 

If  there  is  one  lesson  we  hope  that  the 
White  House  credit  and  loan  planners 
will  learn  from  their  recent  pudi  to  get 
the  Congress  to  save  the  Nation's  largest 
defense  contractor  from  bankrupt^r.  It 
Is  that  the  Nation's  small  businesses  are 
also  entitled  to  more  meaningful  Gov- 
ernment loan  assistance. 

It  is  true  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration In  fiscal  year  1971  made  12.- 
000  Government-guaranteed  businesB 
loans  nationwide  for  a  total  of  $836  mfl- 
lion.  But  there  is  a  glaring  difference  be- 
tween the  ground  rules  lujplled  in  those 
cases  and  the  new  rule  devised  for  Lock- 
heed. If  a  small  business  had  been  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  the  small  busi- 
ness would  never  have  received  its  loan. 

With  this  Tockheed  experience  behind 
it.  I  hcqje  that  the  Nixon  administration 
will  now  see  the  economic  desirability  of 
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•Uamtog  tbe  NaUon'i  nMLQ  hiiilnrwM 
more  dbvct  8BA  lomix  doQan  than  It  haa 
In  tbe  iMt  a^  jtMn.  AetamBr,  the  SBA 
direct  loan  program  became  practically 
nonerlitatit  irtrrtlnf  in  January,  1909, 
with  only  835  direct  loans  made  in  flical 
year  1960,  43  In  1970.  and  85  up  until 
May  31.  1971. 

Many  of  nt  in  the  Senate  believe  that 
mail  bosUiees  has  been,  and  continuee  to 
be,  the  backbone  oT  our  economy.  We 
have  fdt  that  It  makes  aoise  in  attempt- 
ing to  revive  the  economy  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  small  business 
community.  Ih  our  view.  nMmni^Mng 
small  bnsiness  could  quicken  the  flow 
of  new  and  improved  goods  and  services 
wbkh  could  expand  our  economy.  Such 
products  could  be  provided  at  lower  costs 
in  many  instances,  thereby  combating 
inflation. 

In  Nevada,  as  elsewhere,  our  Industry 
and  commerce  are  overwhelmingly  in 
the  hands  of  small  business. 

TTiere  are  only  14  companies  out  of  a 
total  of  8,394  In  our  State  that  employ 
more  than  1.000  people.  Ja  comparison 
4489  of  these  flrms  had  less  than  10  em- 
idoyees:  837  had  10  to  10;  and  another 
SOS  had  30  to  50;  and  87  flrms  had  60  to 
100  onployees,  according  to  a  recent  sur- 
vey by  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 

To  the  extent  information  is  publicly 
available,  only  331  flrms  diowed  a  sales 
volume  of  over  $1  million— 1,710  Anns 
not  reporting. 

Stnne  years  ago  we  heard  that  '^vhat  is 
good  for  General  Motors  is  good  for  the 
coTOtry."  Now  the  word  Lockheed  has 
been  substituted. 

TUs  slogan  provoked  considerable  par- 
tisan political  comments,  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  health  and  security  of  our  Na- 
tion do  go  hand  in  hand  with  our  eco- 
nomic proQierlty.  I  would  like  to  add  the 
words  "small  business"  to  the  formula. 
And  I  want  to  see  it  fallowed  up  by  vigor- 
ous and  ocmstnietive  help  from  the  White 
House  for  tiioae  of  our  5^  million  small 
businesses  ttutt  need  loan  assistance  to 
save  them  from  t»rrar,^T%g  bankruptcy 
statistics. 

C?OMPRJEmgNHIVE  nTTT.p 
DBVELOPMENT 

Ifr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning^  Washington  Post  contains  an 
edittRlal  endorsing  the  compretafoislve 
child  devcdi^mient  provislans  In  8.  3007, 
the  bill  extoiding  the  Boonomic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  oa  Labor  and  PubUc  WeUte« 
last  Friday. 

This  editorial,  entitled  "A  New  Chance 
for  ChUdren."  lends  strong  support  to 
the  child-oriented,  devdopmental  day- 
care approach  of  this  legislation  which 
is  drawn  from  the  comprehensive  diild 
development  bill  I  introduced  in  April 
with  Senator  Javits,  Senator  Nklsoh, 
Senator  ScHwama.  and  39  oospoosors. 

Tte  editorial  recognises  the  necessity 
of  waking  child  development  programs 
oomprdienslve,  voluntary,  educational 
and  available  to  the  middle  income  as 
wen  as  poor  f  amSies.  It  underscores  the 
MWJitlal  nature  of  meaningful  parental 
involvement  in  dilld  devekvment  ef- 
ftMTts.  Perhaps  mom  tanpwtantly.  It  un- 
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derstands  tbe  distinction  between  cus- 
todial day  care  and  real  child  develop- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, and  a  similar  editorial  published 
recently  in  tbe  MInnmpoHs  "mbune  be 
printed  in  the  Bscoso. 

Ttiere  l)eing  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoiD,  as  f<dlofws: 


(nam  tat*  WMUngtan  Port.  Aog.  4.  x»71J 
A  Itkw  Ohamoi  fOB  OKiUHair 
TlMC*  U  no  waj  o€  flgaitDg  tlM  UUtod 
atetw  Ckaigraa.  SoaMttmat  Xtrnf  ttkm  ttMir 
own  swMk  ItaM  orw  major  ■octal  Wa1"l><l"i' 
The  pewfi  at  Ifadlow*  took  a  wliolo  goi^ 
«»tlan  at  pwun.  (MMt*  uxt  publicity.  At 
oCber  ttanM  tbe  wbooU  dt  ohang*  turn 
qulokty  sad  almoet  inaBtly.  We  may  wltnaat 
this  Mooml  phanomonun  In  tfa*  eoirent  ms- 
'''^  tf— M  now  aoenM  at  laMt  poaitito— 
MUMS  •  Oo(B|ii«h«nitv«  Obtld  De- 
Aot.  Tills  p««M  o(  lagMatlaa  oould 
bo  M  Uapcvtuit  a  bnaktlmnigii  Sat  the 
young  aa  liadloara  waa  for  tiM  old. 

TtM  Saoata  Oanmlttaa  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
Ilo  Wauara  IMS  leportad.  aa  a  nav  tlUa  oC  tba 
Boonomic  Opportontty  Act,  a  ComprehanalTe 
Oilld  Davatopment  Bill,  apooaorad  by  Sena- 
tor Mondala  and  »  of  bla  etaeaguea  from 
both  aldaa  at  Vb»  alala.  A  aomeiHiat  ilmllar 
bill  la  balng  ahapharded  alosig  on  tba  Hooaa 
■Ida  by  Orinaiaaimuu  Bradamaa  and  Bald. 

The  liondala  BUI  would  provlda  federal 
funda  for  looaUy  admlnlatarad  ohUd  davalop- 
mant  programa  of  an  extremely  comprehen- 
sive sort.  The  empbaria  would  be  <m  child  de- 
velopment ceuteia  for  pre-achool  children, 
which  would  be  much  more  than  day  cara 
centers.  Tliay  would  aim  to  provide  a  atlmu- 
Utlng  edncatUmal  experlanoe.  aa  weU  as 
health  earvloea  and  attention  to  nutrition. 
Fonda  could  alao  be  uaad  for  Infant  cai*.  af- 
ter-adiool  aotlvltlea  for  older  children,  pannt 
education  progrmma  and  a  variety  of  other 
■ctlvltlea.  Parents  would  have  a  strong  voice 
In  the  dedalon-maklng  proceaa  through  a  se- 
rlaa  of  local  child  development  oouneOs.  Pri- 
ority would  bo  given  to  low  income  groupa, 
but  thla  la  not  Just  a  program  for  welfare 
famlHaa.  Servloea  would  be  ext«ided  to  aU 
children,  with  apeetal  — "r*'*Tlt  on  children 
of  working  mothers  and  single  parents,  nun- 
llles  with  Incomes  above  a  certain  levca  would 
pay  part  of  the  ooat. 

Although  aome  detaila  might  be  Improved. 
It  la  our  view  that  the  ICondale  BQl  embodlea 
a  highly  ooostmetlve  new  i4>proa4fli  to  the 
weU-bebig  at  children.  It  gats  away  from  the 
dismal  question  of  whothar  mothers  should 
be  forced  to  work — of  couraa  not,  participa- 
tion would  be  voluntary — and  reoognlaes  tbe 
fact  ttuKt  mmiona  of  mothers  do  work  ^M 
more  would  like  to  if  they  could  only  make 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  their  chUdzan. 
As  every  working  mother  knows,  unleaa  she 
Is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  trusted  relative 
down  the  streec.  It  Is  almost  Impoaslble  to 
find  a  good  child  care  setup  In  moat  commu- 
nities at  any  price.  All-day  programs  for  pre- 
schotd  children,  even  where  avaUable,  are  usu- 
ally dreary,  under -staffed,  custodial  arrange- 
ments that  promise  little  more  than  to  keep 
the  child  from  physical  harm.  If  that.  Good 
nuraery  aehools  provide  InteUaetual  atlmula- 
tlon  and  otaatlve  play  programa,  but  the  pri- 
vate onaa  are  azpanaiva,  the  pubUe  onaa  are 
usuaUy  reattletad  to  the  vary  poor,  and  bald- 
ly any  are  geared  to  the  naada  cff  working 
mothaia.  ICoat  nunary  aehoola  operate  three 
to  aiz  boon  a  day,  aand  the  dUld  home  If  he 
baa  a  anlfla  and  etoaa  down  for  the  whole 
summer.  Bven  whan  the  child  raachea  aehooi 
age  the  average  working  mother  la  ooMtant- 
ly  worrying  over  makaahlft  arvangamanta  for 
coping  with  after-achool  hours.  Illnsas  and 
the  l<mg  vacations.  Thoam  nice  pictures  of 
children  learning  and  playing  happily  and 


sataiy  while  their  mothacs  work  always 
to  be  taken  In  Scandinavia  or  Israel  or 
em  Xurope. 

Ttom  Oomprehenalva  ChUd  Developmant 
BUI  Is  a  reoojgmitlon  that  good  chUd-care  ar- 
laBgemants  are  not  Just  a  oonoam  at  Iba 
poor,  but  of  vast  numbers  at  mlddle-lneoaa 
famlUes.  indeed,  the  main  reason  why  "day 
care"  has  such  a  dismal  image  and  such 
Uuidequato  support  may  be  that  It  haa  mls> 
takanly  been  regarded  aa  Just  "aoukathlng  for 
the  poor."  A  Uw  gMi^  the  non-poor  a  stake 
In  good  public  programs  may  be  needed  to 
faf*k  out  o<  the  otirrent  mold.  It  could  also 
ptawJOm  an  ofifxntunlty  for  mixing  chlldiso 
from  different  aoonomlc  and  racial  groups 
and  for  genuine  oooparatlon  among  dlvsna 
groups  of  parents.  Bringing  in  the  noo-poor 
does  not  have  to  mean  that  ear  vices  aia 
free  to  everybody.  One  can  have  a  sliding 
scale  of  fees  for  those  who  can  afford  them. 

But  the  most  Important  thing  about  this 
bUl  Is  that  It  Is  not  a  day-care  bill;  it  Is  a 
chlld-devalopment  bill.  It  la  not  primarily 
intended  to  tree  mothers  to  work,  but  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  developmuit  services  for 
children,  whether  their  mothera  work  or  not. 
This  shift  of  emi>has1s  to  the  child  and  his 
weU-belng  may  be  the  bWs  moat  Important 
feature.  Day  care  of  tbe  custodial  variety  U 
probably  not  a  good  national  Investment 
even  In  the  strict  economic  sense.  But  thera 
Is  aocimiulatlng  evidence  that  the  early 
years  of  life  are  crucial — that  sttmulsUng 
the  natural  curiosity  of  children  and  devel- 
oping their  creativity  and  self -confidence  can 
make  a  viui  difference.  This  bUl  just  might 
provide  a  veUele  for  a  new  w^^l^sl  effort 
to  make  chUdhood  Uvable. 

TO  OrvB  CifTT.nsaw  a  Bnm  Stast 

The  evidence  has  been  buUdlng  that  mil- 
lions of  America's  children  are  not  happy, 
healthy,  bright  and  on  their  way  to  sucoeas- 
fiU  adulthood.  On  the  contrary,  studies  have 
revealed  extensive  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
neglected  health  defects  and  other  problems' 
of  environment  that  Impede  learning.  Pov- 
erty and  lack  of  educatlcm  limit  many  par- 
ents In  what  they  can  do  for  their  children. 
Increasing  numbsrs  of  mothers  go  to  work, 
and  many  are  unable  to  obtain  proper  care 
for  the  children  while  away. 

T^aae  owidltlons  are  not  new,  but  In  the 
last  few  years  thay  have  been  described  with 
more  facts,  figures  and  Interpretation  by  ex- 
perts, and  therefore  with  greater  impact. 
At  the  same  time,  active  interest  In  social 
problems  has  arlssn.  Consequently,  tbe  cli- 
mate seems  promising  within  both  Congress 
and  the  Nixon  admlnlstratton  for  new  legis- 
lation to  help  ehUdreo.  The  child-develop- 
ment cause  Is  bringing  together  lay  organi- 
sations with  Intereets  ranging  from  women's 
liberation  to  dvU  rights,  as  well  ss  profes- 
sionals working  on  aU  aspects  of  children's 
growth. 

As  a  result.  Sen.  Mondalo'a  chUd-develop- 
ment  bill,  and  its  counterpart  In  tbe  Hoive, 
which  a  few  months  ago  seemed  like  a  long- 
range  dream,  are  rapidly  gaining  sponsors, 
and  the  administration  Is  pushing  its  more 
limited  program  for  children.  Tbe  congres- 
sional child-development  plan  would  offer 
comprehensive  services  to  children  In  both 
poor  and  more  affluent  families.  This  plan, 
starting  at  sa  billion  the  first  year,  would 
coat  aa  much  aa  SIS  billion  for  the  first  four 
years.  The  administration  proposal,  which 
puts  emphasis  on  expansion  of  day-care 
servloss,  would  doahls  present  T>TT>d1"g  tar 
children,  to  a  total  of  $1 J  billion  a  year. 

We  like  the  thorougbnaas  and  flexibility 
erf  the  Mondale  bill — Its  recognition  of  Inter- 
locking factors  that  hamper  or  help  a  child 
In  physical,  mental,  emotional  and  social 
development.  Thus  far  the  admlnlstiatlon 
prc^oaal  seems  lacking  In  spedflc  objectives 
beyond  the  day-can  provision,  which  reUtea 
to  a  goal  of  getting  mot*  walXars  mothais 
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baek  to  work.  The  nation  needs  ttaax  Con- 
grsss  a  better  total  waUara  system,  which 
would  be  of  major  benefit  to  children,  but  it 
slso  needs  the  kind  of  child-development 
lew  that  would  launch  direct  attacks  on 
problems  that  now  cripple  many  children 
for  life  long  before  they  reach  their  teens. 


OCEAN  MAMMAL  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  fnxn 
time  to  time  in  tbe  past  few  months,  I 
have  expressed  strong  opposition  to  8. 
1315,  the  Ocean  Mammal  Protection  Act, 
vdA  similar  measures  now  pending  In 
the  House.  In  speeches  before  this  body, 
I  have  expressed  the  view  that  the  act  is 
extremely  unsound  from  both  an  ecologi- 
cal and  an  enviranmental  point  of  view 
in  that  it  would  terminate  one  of  the 
most  successful  wildUfe  management 
programs  in  history — the  Prlbilof  Islands 
seal  harvest. 

The  leaders  of  many  prestigious  con- 
servation grouiK  have  also  stated  that 
enactment  of  the  act  would  seriously 
Jeopardize  the  management  program  on 
the  Prlbilofs.  To  document  the  case 
sgainst  8.  1315  and  the  similar  House 
UDs,  I  recently  Inserted  in  the  Concrxs- 
siOKAi.  RscoRo  letters  to  the  President 
and  all  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate troca.  the  executive  officers  of  these 
groups. 

Today,  I  am  inserting  additional  docu- 
mentary material.  One  of  the  documents 
is  a  news  release  issued  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans  after  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Prlbilof  Islands.  Secre- 
tary Stans  concluded  his  statement  with 
the  observation  that- 
Ending  the  program  (on  the  PrlbUofs) 
would  not  be  In  the  Interest  of  a  sustained 
seal  populatlMi,  tbe  Aleut  workers,  or  the 
federal  government.  I  repeat,  if  and  when 
more  humane  methods  for  harvesting  are 
foimd  and  satisfactorily  tested,  they  will  be 
sdopted. 

The  Secretary  also  observed  that  the 
seal  management  program  on  the  Prlbi- 
lofs has  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
wildlife  conservation  and  management 
programs  in  history. 

In  addition  to  this  statement,  I  am  also 
inserting  an  article  printed  in  the  July 
1971  edition  of  NOAA,  a  publication  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  of  the  n.S.  Department 
of  Commerce.  In  this  article  entitled, 
"A  Thriving  Herd,"  Mr.  John  A.  Ouinan 
points  out  that  under  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  management,  the  Prl- 
bilof seal  herd  has  come  back  from  near 
extinction.  In  additicoi,  he  describes  the 
management  techniques  employed  on  the 
Islands  and  exposes  certain  flctions  that 
have  been  widely  disseminated  about  the 
seal  harvest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon* 
sent  that  the  article  from  NOAA  and  the 
press  statement  Issued  by  Secretary 
Stans  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 

There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  foUows: 

SacaxTAaT  Srsvs  Rkposts  on  Skal  Haxvot 

AT  PsiBitors 

Secretary  of  Commerce  ICaurlca  H.  Stans 

today  reported  bis  conclusions  on  methods 

osed  In  the  harveetlng  of  seals,  following  hU 


return  from  a  visit  to  the  PrlbOof  t«i^«,«« 
off  the  Alaskan  Coast  In  the  Bering  Sea  on 
July  8th  and  9th. 

Secretary  Stans  went  to  the  PrlbUoCs  to 
observe  fur  seal  management  and  conserva- 
tion practices  there,  and  to  review  harveet- 
lng methods  in  Ught  of  recent  etltlclsms  of 
the  practices. 

While  there,  he  oonsiUtad  with  the  foUow- 
ing: 

1.  A  group  of  six  veterinarians  named  by 
the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Aasodatton 
to  study  the  methods  employed  In  fur  seal 
harvesting. 

2.  Members  of  the  administration  of  St. 
Paul,  the  nwjor  Aleut  ootnmunlty  In  Alaska, 
located  cm  one  of  the  Prlbilof  Islands. 

3.  Representatives  of  tbe  American  Hu- 
mane Association,  the  International  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Animals  and  tbe  Hu- 
mane Society  of  the  United  States,  who  were 
on  the  island  to  observe  the  harvesting. 

4.  Bepreaentatives  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment with  reaponslbUltles  for  seal  har- 
vesting In  Canada. 

6.  Members  of  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
harvesting  and  preparation  of  the  seal  skins. 

"The  issue  is  not  i^etber  we  will  at  will 
not  continue  to  manage  tbe  fur  seal  herd." 
the  Secretary  said.  "The  Issue  Is  how  we  wlU 
manage  the  seal  herds  at  their  optimum 
levels  most  hiuianely." 

Tbe  Secretary  said  preeent  management 
practices  were  arrived  at  after  the  near  ex- 
tinction of  the  herd  sixty  yean  ago.  and 
cessation  of  the  IntwnationaUy-negotUted 
management  program  now  very  llkaly  would 
result  in  the  same  catastrophic  effects.  Ha 
said  these  could  include  resiunptlon  of  high 
seas  hunting  of  the  seals,  with  Indiscrim- 
inate slaughter,  and  a  very  high  mortality 
rate  of  the  pupe  on  shore. 

"As  a  result  of  my  meetings  and  my  per- 
soiuJ  review  of  the  situation,"  he  said.  "1 
can  report  the  following  oondualons: 

"1.  There  U  no  moleatatlon  or  harvesting 
of  the  funale  aaals,  the  pups  or  the  male 
biUls  associated  with  the  harems  in  the 
rookeries.  The  only  harvesting  that  takes 
place  Is  of  male  seals  three  or  four  years  old 
who  situate  themselves  at  a  **-*^r\f»  from 
tbe  breeding  heads. 

"2.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the  operation 
takes  place  In  the  open,  the  mrsthod  oX 
harvesting  is  very  slmUar  to  that  which  takaa 
place  in  a  meat-parking  plant.  The  herd  of 
male  seals  Is  removed  about  100  yards  from 
the  beach,  sorted  Into  groups  of  from  six  to 
ten,  and  each  «"«'"»'  in  a  group  Is  then 
rendered  unconsdoxis  by  a  quick  blow  to  the 
head  and  Immediately  killed  by  bleeding. 
The  entire  process.  Including  the  ginning 
of  the  dead  animal,  takes  about  one  minute. 

"3.  Investigations  have  bean  conducted 
over  a  period  of  yean  to  determine  sdiether 
or  not  there  is  a  more  efficient  method  of 
harvesting.  None  has  been  found.  The  six 
veterinarians  on  the  spot  have  been  asked 
by  me  to  make  any  recommendations  for  a 
more  humane  method  of  harvesting  and 
their  report  will  be  made  to  me  upon  the 
completion  of  the  aaelgnment.  If  their  sci- 
entific studies  estabilsh  that  a  better  method 
la  practicable.  It  will  be  adopted. 

"4.  Tbe  annual  period  of  harvesting  and 
the  number  of  seals  harvasted  la  datennlned 
careJully  on  a  basis  that  wUl  m^tnt^iiT  the 
population  of  the  seal  herd  at  Its  optimum 
level.  As  a  raeult  of  this  process,  the  number 
of  seals  on  the  Pribilofs  is  currently  esti- 
mated at  1300,000,  con^>ared  to  only  200,- 
000  In  1011.  There  Is  no  present  danger 
whatsoever  of  extermination  of  the  herd 
under  these  polldea. 

"6.  The  harvesting  of  the  seals  Is  the  source 
of  pracUcaUy  aU  of  the  Income  of  the  700 
Aleut  realdents  of  tbe  Prlbilof  Islands.  To 
deprive  them  oEt  this  Income  would  make 
them  dependent  on  the  government.  Iba 
local  ofllclals  make  It  quite  dear  that  thay 


want  the  harvaating  to  oonttnoe  ao  tkat  tba 
residents  can  earn  a  Uvlng  and  that  under 
no  eliicumxtanoea  do  they  want  to  move  ftam 
the  Trtanda, 

*^.  Any  Implications,  such  as  thoaa  re- 
cently publlxbed,  to  the  eSact  that  baby 
aaals  an  harvaatad,  that  harvaatlag  la  4a- 
plaCIng  the  herd,  that  harvaattng  mattaoda 
are  Inefficient  or  Inhnmana.  or  Indlaertanl- 
nate,  an  totally  unfounded,  nw  crop  at 
theee  animals  Is  being  managed  and  har- 
vested under  aclentlflc  praetteaa  Just  aa  do- 
maatlc  animala  an  ralaad  and  harvaatad. 

"Bnding  the  program  wotdd  not  be  In  tlM 
Interest  of  a  sustained  seal  popnlatton,  the 
Aleut  workers,  or  the  federal  govammant.  I 
repeat.  If  and  when  more  humane  mathoda 
or  harvaating  are  found  and  satlafaetorlly 
teated.  they  will  be  adopted." 

Secretary  Stans  said  the  fur  aaal  manage- 
ment program  haa  bem  one  of  the  moat 
effective  wildlife  noiiaai  latton  and  manage- 
ment programs  in  hlstcry. 

A  Tbxiviho  Bkbo 
(By  John  A.  Oulnam) 

On  the  grim,  mlst-sbroudad  Prlbilof  la- 
landa  off  tbe  coast  of  Alaska,  an  ^nn^^ 
ritual  that  prsdates  recorded  hlatory  Is  tak- 
ing place  once  again. 

Tto»  Northern  Pur  Seals  have  arrived  at 
the  rookerlee  on  theee  lonely  islands.  Tits 
snowdrifts  along  tbe  rocky  bnatibc*  and 
rough  volcanic  hillsides  have  not  melted 
completely  when,  in  late  May  and  early 
June,  the  big  breeding  bulla  begin  to  appear. 
Heavy  with  fat  from  the  long  winter's  feed- 
ing, beUlgerent  and  full  of  fight,  the  bulls 
or  "beaohmaaten"  lumber  ashore.  Bach  es- 
tabUahas  his  Individual  territory— about  80 
to  80  feet  In  diameter — which  ftn^hfrr  bull 
enten  at  his  peril. 

Mature  male  or  "bull"  fur  seals  are  much 
larger  than  the  females  or  "cows."  The  fur 
seal  cows  average  about  100  pounds  in 
weight,  but  the  great  breeding  bulls  weigh 
from  400  to  more  than  600  pounds.  The 
young  of  theee  fascinating  creatmas  are 
called  "pups." 

Soon  it  Is  siunmer  on  the  tiny  t«i»ti<^f 
where  no  taU  tree  grows,  but  where  for  this 
brief  season  hundreds  of  varieties  of  wlld- 
flowen  of  rare  color  and  beauty  burst  Into 
bloom. 

About  mid-June,  the  cows  begm  to  arrive. 
UntU  this  time,  once  their  territories  had 
been  established,  the  bulls  have  slept  or 
rested  from  their  long  sea  Journey.  When 
the  contest  for  their  harems  begins,  how- 
ever, there  Is  no  rest  for  the  big  beach- 
masters.  Polygamous  to  an  amaxlng  degree, 
each  gathen  In  as  many  docile  cows  as 
possible;  the  number  varies  from  one  or  two 
to  a  hundred,  but  the  average  Is  about  40. 
Day  and  night,  the  air  Is  fiUed  with  tbe 
bleating  cf  females  and  young,  and  with 
tbe  roan  of  tbe  mighty  malaa  aa  each  bull 
defends  his  harem  against  all  comen.  BaUlea 
between  malee  are  aavage.  From  now  untU 
tbe  end  of  the  breeding  season,  the  bxills 
Uve  without  food  and  get  little  sle^.  grad- 
viaUy  losing  the  layen  of  fat  vrith  which 
they  came  ashore. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  harams  are  fcrmed, 
the  pups  oonoelvad  the  year  befcav  begin  to 
appear,  and  aoon  after  a  pup  la  bom  the 
mother  Is  brsd  again.  One  pop  par  oow  la  the 
rule,  and  the  young  are  canrlad  for  an  entire 
year  before  birth.  Not  aU  oowa  bear  young 
each  season;  the  proportion  te  about  80 
paroant. 

The  pupa  are  preoodoua,  thalr  ayaa  wide 
open.  They  an  aetlva  and  hava  a  ooat  at  hair. 
It  wUl  be  aoaaa  waeka  before  any  fur  appaazs. 
Tliay  an  entlraiy  dependent  on  tba  mottar^ 
milk  for  food.  Tba  oow  ganeraUy  ateya  eloaa 
to  her  youngster  for  aevaral  days,  XtMa  laavaa 
to  go  to  aea  for  food.  The  BWibar  may  ba 
away  for  a  week,  bar  trip  taking  bar  aa  far  aa 
a  hundred  mllaa  from  the  rootay.  bat  when 
she  returns,  the  pup  makaa  iq>  for  loat  tima. 
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It  takw  on  mmnl  tlmw  akon  milk  tbui 
vaold  m  lunaMi  Intent  ol  th*  mbm  lM4y 
anight  lip  to  »  g»UoD  of  »t^.  enanqr  milk 
ftt  «  ftadfnc.  Tba  Uttls  itaaadk  frtli  Uk* 
a  tojr  teUoon  w  the  pup  drops  off  tar  a  lane 
rtaapL  Dm  mottMT  Hal  vUI  tetd  only  bar  own 
pm  and.  dMptt*  b«  lanffttiT  mIimom.  tb* 
mlMB  lb*  tzMvta.  and  «b«  thmmndi  at  paps 
In  «  rook«7.  ahs  finds  Imt  own. 

Babx  tor  sssls  vsntun  to  tlM  vatsr  tX 
sboat  taax  vMka.  ■?«n  ttunigb  tbmf  oan 
swim  at  btrtb.  tbf  bavs  T«rj  Uttte  sndur- 
anoa.  Ibalr  flast  trtps  to  tba  sold  watar  an 
takan  wltb  traptrtatton. 

Tba  oov  saals  nuna  tbalr  jaastg  for  about 
tbrsa  ""'^^t**!.  and  no  boman  dlstmbs  ****"« 
Br  now  tba  waatbar  la  taking  a  torn  tat  tba 
wofsa.  and  tba  mqM  an  laft  atai^tlr  to  abttt 
tor  tbematf  Taa.  aulr  aoctaUty  Is  blgb.  lianj 
pops  soooumb  on  tba  Island  bafora  mlgra- 
Ucm;  a«batB  ara  pngr  to  klllar  wbalaa  or  big 
■barks:  stm  mora  ara  lost  In  stotBw  at  ssa. 
Tat  more  tban  anongb  young  seals  surrlTe 
eacb  year  to  keep  tba  bard  at  Its  wi»T<w»np. 
baaltby  slae. 

Around  tba  edges  o<  tba  breading  rookerlae 
ranaatba  younger  buOa.  varying  In  age  ftosn 
■Iz  to  algbt  years  but  not  y«t  strong  enougb 
to  oompeto  wltb  tba  fully  matured  baaeb- 
mastare.  Row  aitd  tban  tbay  may  stsal  a 
wayward  wife  or  two.  or  even  taka  o«<ar  tba 
barem  of  a  dlaablad  monarda.  But  moat  of 
tba  younger  bulls  await  tba  and  at  tba  aotlva 
breeding  eeaeoo  wban  tba  young  unbred 
fenuUae  appear  on  tbe  sbore  to  Join  tbalr 
&nt  ~ 
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And  wbUe  aU  this  aotlTlty  goes  on,  tbe 
younger  male  seals,  xip  to  six  years  of  age — 
known  as  "baebalors" — eongregata  In  tbalr 
own  area  nearby.  It  is  from  theee  males  that 
tbe  annual  barreat  of  fur  aaal  sklna  Is  tak«i, 
prlmsrUy  ftom  three  and  four-ysar  dd  an- 
imals. Because  the  number  of  males  and  fe- 
males at  Urth  is  appronmatrty  tbe  same, 
and  because  the  breeding  bulls  are  so  polyga- 
mous, many  of  these  baobelare  are  suzi^us 
to  maintaining  tbe  population  of  the  herd. 
Bemonng    bachelors    from    the    hauling 
groimds  la  oomparatlvely  easy  and  does  not 
disturb  seals  In  the  breeding  rookarlee.  Ilie 
weeks  from  lato  June  until  early  August 
find  tbe  Aleut  sealeri  on  the  hauling  ground 
eaA    mnmlng   at   daybreak.   The    baehelor 
ssaU  are  drlTsn  a  abort  distance  Inland  from 
tbe  beaehee  and   sorted  Into  progreaslTely 
smallw  groups  or  "pods,"  until  only  those 
to  be  harvested  remain  on  the  grounds.  The 
seals  are  dl^Mrfehed  by  a  single  blow  to  the 
head  with  a  long  club,  1  mmed  lately-followed 
by  stloklng  the  heart.  It  may  look  cruel,  but 
It  does  render  a  quick  death.  In  fact,  no 
quicker  or  more  elBelant  way  has  been  found 
to  kill  the  animals  In  spite  of  a  grsat  smotint 
of  rssearcb  over  tba  past  three  years  to  find 
another  method.  Tbe  National  Marina  fish- 
eries Service,  which  administers  tbe  Prlbllaf 
Island  rur  Seal  Program,  continues  to  seek 
an  alternative  method  of  dl^>atohlng  the  an- 
imals and  this  year  has  a  six-man  team  of 
consultants  referred  by  the  American  Vet- 
erinary   Medical    Aaaodatlon    studying    tbe 
problem  on  the  <«»fi'Mla 

After  tbe  pMta  are  taken,  they  are  trana- 
ported  to  a  pmceesing  plant  on  the  Islands 
vbere  they  are  cocried  and  washed,  and  the 
fat  or  Uubber  Is  removed.  The  palts  ars  then 
cured  In  brine;  when  this  procees  Is  oonqdete, 
tbay  are  packed  In  wooden  barrais. 

Ifteen  percent  of  all  skins  taken  by  the 
imited  Stetes  go  to  Japan  and  another  16 
percent  to  Canada,  under  terms  of  an  Inter- 
natkmal  treaty.  In  return  for  a  share  at  the 
skins.  Japan  and  Canada  refrain  from  what 
Is  esllsd  'iPtfaglo"— ssallnr— that  is.  taking 
seals  at  eea.  Palaglc  sealing  u  a  waateful 
Pwxya.  because  tbe  sex  or  age  of  ssals  Is 
moat  dllBcult  to  determine  whan  they  are 
In  tba  water,  and  becauae  many  animals  are 
manly  wounded  and  lost. 
Ills  Sovlot  Ttalon  harvests  fur  seaU  on 


tba  Commander  ^''f'l-  and  Bobben  island 
and  has  the  same  percentage  arrangement 
with  Japan  and  Canada.  Bepreeentattvea  of 
tbe  four  natlona  meet  annually  under  terms 
of  tbe  Interim  Convention  on  tbe  Oonsar- 
vatlon  at  Kortb  Pacific  Pur  Seals. 
Tba  Alaska  fur  seal  herd,  tba  world's 
today  numbers  soma  1.3  mllUon  anl- 
srly  In  tbia  osotury.  the  aaals  faced 
sKtl  notion  ae  tbe  population  '«»«"nti1  to 
about  300,000.  Slnoa  than,  under  the  sound 
wildlife  managsmsnt  practloss  at  tbs  HMF8 
(formerly  tbs  Bursau  at  Comaisitslal  Fish- 
eries) .  tbe  herd  baa  increased  and  sTshnissd 
Scientists  dstermlna  bow  many  ssals  oan  be 
taken  sacb  year  without  endangering  tbe 
population,  and  the  kill  la  limited  to  that 
number.  Tba  restoration  of  tba  herd  bas  been 
bafied  tbrougbout  the  world  aa  an  outstand- 
ing aoblevament  In  wildlife  management 
and  ooneervatlon. 

NMPB  selantlsts  sad  tecbnldaiM  tnval  to 
tba  PrlbUoCs  to  supervise  tbe  annual  harvest. 
Tbay  Idn  tba  year-round  and  temporary 
Aleut  employeea  who  work  on  all  phssra  of 
tba  barveet.  Sealing  and  related  aervloea  are 
tba  only  real  employment  available  to  the 
people  of  the  Islands. 

•me  inhabitants  sn  Aleuts,  a  paofda  said 
to  bavo  bsen  takm  to  tbs  PrlblkA  to  har- 
vest ssals  for  tbs  Buaslans  sbortly  sfter  tbe 
islands  wen  dlaoovered.  Tbey  an  generally 
eomawbat  ibortar  than  tbelr  fWIow  Amen- 
oana  m  tba  'O^wer  48"  and  aomawtaat  stodd- 
ar  In  build.  Tbay  an  not  ^v«"rt  and  maln- 
Mn  tbay  an  a  atfmntm  raoa.  Soma  at  tbe 
proMut  rasldsnts  can  trace  tbelr  anoeatry 
back  for  180  yean;  mon  tban  06  percent  wen 
bom  on  tbe  PrlbUofs. 

St.  Paul,  tba  larger  at  tba  two  <»Hf(int<Hi 
islands.  Is  borne  to  about  400  realdenta.  Com- 
pared to  many  towns  in  Alaska.  It  has  ezael- 
lent  physical  facilities-— reliable  eleotrlcal 
aervlce.  pun  water,  a  volunter  fin  depart- 
ment and  a  eewer  ayatem.  Tbe  tram*  bomee 
an  arranged  on  atreats.  and  now  bomee  may 
aoon  outnumber  tbe  older  realdenoee. 

The  Aleuts  an  keenly  awan  of  the  im- 
portance of  eeallng.  becauae  It  Is  their  pri- 
mary source  of  employment  except  for  tbe 
relatively  few  ssrvloe  and  »»«»«w*»'««"t«ff  joba. 
Then  Is  no  sgrlcultiua.  St.  Paul  bas  several 
locsl  buslneesss.  Than  an  four  cafes,  or 
ref)  ash  1 1  Mint  stands,  two  movie  houses,  sev- 
eral taxis  or  rental  oan.  and  one  intermittent 
barber  abop. 

Since  1063,  aU  workers  employed  by  the 
United  Stetee  have  received  standard  govern- 
ment wages  In  accordance  with  tbe  work 
performed  and  the  period  for  which  they 
were  employed. 

Tbe  Aleuts  an  full-flsdged  VS.  cltlaens 
who  vote  In  local,  state,  and  natlcmal  elec- 
tions. They  all  speak  Bigllsh.  pay  taxes,  and 
young  men  an  subject  to  the  draft.  Ele- 
mentary school  education  Is  available,  but 
for  a  high  school  education  youngsten  must 

go  to  tbe  matwlatyf 

Beslbente  of  the  PrlbllofB  do  not  yet  have 
telephones  cw  television,  but  practically  every 
family  has  at  least  one  short-wave  sad  long- 
wave radio.  Many  homee  an  equipped  wltb 
auaens-band  short-wave  radios  which  sub- 
stitute for  telephones,  except  that  there  Is  no 
privacy.  With  theee  radloe.  they  can  oom- 
mtmlcate  with  eacb  oCbar  on  St.  Paul  and 
with  frlenda  and  rtfatlvee  on  St.  Oeorge,  the 
oUier  occupied  island.  The  story  Is  tdd  of 
an  Aleut  UMly  who  wanted  to  have  a  seml- 
prlvate  chat  wltb  a  friend  at  the  other  end 
of  tba  village  via  the  dtlaens-band  radio,  ao 
she  whispered. 

A  amaU  herd  of  wild  reindeer  roams  St. 
Paul  island;  and  bird  lovers  come  from  all 
over  the  world,  equipped  with  cameras  and 
blnoculan.  to  see  tbe  tufted  pufflns  the 
murres.  the  klttlwakas.  tbe  pelsglo  oormo- 
rants.  and  many  other  spedee. 

And  ea<ai  year,  tbe  seals  return,  in  a  mi- 
gration that  bas  oontlnusd  tor  eons. 


Tn  TfeOTW  AaooT  ran  VA.  Warn 


Ttta  TJM.  kins  baby  ssaU  on  tbe  PrlbUof 


racT 

The  VJ&.  doee  not  kUI  baby  aaaU  on  tba 
PrlbUoTa  or  anywhere  eln.  »««i«iM1ng  ad- 
vertlaemante  ban  ussd  plotures  at  a  Oana. 
dlan  harvest  of  a  different  q>eclee  of  aeaL 
wtaaoM 

nia  VS.  eeal  barveet  takea  place  on  tbe 
loe. 

racT 

Tbe  VA  barveet  takee  place  on  land  a 
short  distance  from  .the  rookerlea  where  anl- 
mals  can  be  carefully  selected  for  sex  end 


Ficxuur 

Clube  ara  used  because  It's  the  cheapest 
way  to  kill  tbe  imiTn»i^  *^ 

rAcr 
Sdentiflc  evidence  has  ahown  that  dub- 
bing and  atloklng  the  heart  wltb  a  sharp 
knife  Is  the  quickest  and  most  humane  wav 
known  to  dlspatob  tbe  seals. 

ncnoM 

At  the  rate  we  are  killing  them  the  last 
seal  will  soon  be  gone. 

racT 
Tbe  PrlbUof  Island  seal  herds  an  sdenttfl- 
oaUy  managed  to  maintain  the  herd  at  Its 
stabUlBsd  population  of  about  1.3  miuion 
animals.  That  Is  dose  to  the  number  wbldi 
will  provide  tbe  greatest  annual  harvest. 

riLTlUlV 

Seals  are  skinned  alive. 

FACT 

There  U  no  poeslbUlty  that  the  animals 
could  be  alive  or  could  recover  after  being 
struck  wltb  the  dub  and  tbe  heart  stuck 
with  a  knife. 

ncnoK 

Clubbing  and  stabbing  are  crud. 

FACT 

The  method  Is  consistent  with  current  hu- 
mane slaughter  practices.  The  United  States 
refiues  to  use  a  lees  effecUve  method  mertiy 
for  the  sake  of  appearances. 


AN  INCOBfES  POLICY:  WHY  NOT? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Motiday,  the  Ikflnneapolis  Tribune  ran  a 
most  intelligent  editorial  on  our  present 
economic  troubles. 

The  editorial  points  to  the  broad  range 
of  economists,  businessmen  and  political 
leaders  who  have  joined  in  the  call  for 
some  kind  of  incomes  policy.  In  this 
category,  it  mentions  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  Motorola,  AMF,  and  Borden, 
Oeorge  Meany,  Arthur  Bums,  and  Pro- 
fessor Galbraith. 

The  editorial  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing observation  which,  tn  my  Judg- 
ment, is  the  heart  of  the  matter: 

An  incomes  policy  Is  no  panacea.  Surely, 
though,  It  woiUd  be  better  than  the  present 
administration  policy  of  unfounded  opti- 
mism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Mlnneapdls  Tribune.  Aug.  3. 

1071] 

Am  Iwcons  Pouct:  Wht  Nott 

Bveryone  who  propoees  an  Incomee  jwUcy — 

somt  form  of  federal  review  or  oontrd  of 
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and  prleee — ^wishes  suoh  a  movs  oould 
bs  avoldsd.  It's  Uke  Jumping  from  tbe  fin 
mto  tbe  frying  pan.  Amarlrtans  an  being  bad- 
ly singed  by  InlUtlon.  and  tboae  wbo  nor- 
aally  would  do  a  alow  bum  at  the  proapaet 
of  federal  Intervention  are  oooUy  calling  for 
an  incomee  poUcy. 

lariy  this  ysar.  for  example,  PoTbaa  msgs- 
sine  quoted  sueb  \mllkdy  advocates  of  wags- 
piloe  controls  aa  tbe  oblaf  executlvas  of 
Uotorda.  AMP  and  Borden.  B«f  cro  that,  tbe 
preetlgloua  Committee  for  Boonomlo  Deral- 
opment  recommended  voluntary  oontroia, 
with  a  few  mambara  leaning  toward  tbe  man- 
datory version.  Only  three  weeks  ago,  Oeorge 
lieany  of  tbe  APIr-CIO  oonoedad  tba  need  for 
setting  limits  on  wagee  and  prloea.  Bruoe 
ICacIjaury,  new  preaident  of  tbe  Otb  Dtatrlet 
Federal  Reeerve  Bank,  has  called  for  an  In- 
comes policy.  And  economists  from  Arthur 
Bums  to  John  Kenneth  Oalbraltb  have  been 
telling  Congrees  that  gulddlnae  at  least,  con- 
trols at  most,  an  necessary. 

The  Nixon  admlnlstntion  expreeses  con- 
fidence In  present  policies.  We  are  among 
those  who  do  not  shan  that  confidence.  Hie 
^nnii^i  rate  of  increase  in  cost  of  living  re- 
mains. Uke  the  unemployment  rate,  around 
8  percent.  Major  labor  contracts  have  been 
settled — sometimes  after  costly  strlkee — with 
requirements  for  annual  pay  Increases  that 
often  are  double  that  6-percent  figure  and 
continue  for  two  or  three  years.  Last  week's 
report  of  leading  business  Indicators  was  a 
forecast  for  declining  economic  activity  In 
tbe  months  ahead.  Finally,  the  $33  billion 
deficit  in  the  federal  budget  for  the  year 
Just  ended  is  likely  to  be  exceeded  In  fiscal 
1972.  Bums,  chsiirman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  nicely  understated  tbe  problem 
last  month:  "The  rulee  of  economics  an  not 
working  In  quite  th<«  way  they  used  to." 

We  dont  know  whether  an  Incomes  policy 
would  be  a  workable  economic  rule.  Among 
those  who  think  It  woulc*  be,  opinions  vary 
widely  as  to  Just  what  point  In  the  range 
between  voluntary  and  mandatory  controls 
would  be  best.  Some  experte  say  controls 
should  be  applied  only  to  big  business  and 
big  labor.  Some  would  nuike  them  compre- 
hensive. Others  would  freeze  wages,  but  not 
prices.  Still  others  would  settle  for  presi- 
dential "Jawboning." 

All  that  ssems  really  dear  Is  the  Inade- 
quacy of  present  policy.  President  Nixon  as- 
sured Congrees  in  February  that  "the  basic 
conditions  to  bring  about  a  simultaneous 
reduction  of  unen^loyment  and  in- 
flation an  coming  into  being."  On 
that  premise,  bis  reaffirmed  oppodtlon 
to  wage-price  controls,  direct  or  in- 
direct, was  logical.  No  president  should  be 
blamed  for  making  a  faulty  forecast,  but 
when  the  forecast  proves  wrong,  adherence 
to  past  policy  is  not  commendable  oonstst- 
ency.  An  IncomeB  policy  Is  no  panacea.  Siirely, 
though,  it  would  be  better  than  the  present 
administration  policy  of  unfounded  opti- 
mism. 


JEWS  IN  RUSSIA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  have  taken  the  Senate 
floor  to  speak  out  against  the  oppression 
and  persecution  directed  against  Jews 
who  live  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  wish  to- 
day to  add  my  voice  to  theirs  in  the  hope 
that,  together,  we  can  make  ourselves 
heard  in  Russia. 

Everyone  in  the  free  world  is  con- 
cerned with  the  Communist  attitude  to- 
ward religion  in  general.  Christians  in 
Communist  bloc  countries  must  endure 
a  significant  degree  of  discrimination 
which,  of  course,  varies  from  country  to 
country.  Soviet  anti-semitism  is  perhaps 
tbe  most  serious  symptom  of  the  Mitl- 


religious  disease  that  is  inherent  in  com- 
munism. In  Russia,'  this  symptom  has 
from  all  reports  produced  Intolerable  re- 
sults for  Jews  who  merely  wish  to  be  left 
in  peace  to  live  as  their  religion  and 
ethnic  heritage  dictate. 

Ihe  evidence  which  filters  out  of  Rus- 
sia through  reliable  sources  makes  the 
official  and  unofficial  Soviet  attitude  to- 
ward Jews  quite  plain.  Synagogues  and 
cemeteries  continue  to  be  desecrated,  and 
some  destroyed  completely.  Essential 
religious  articles  can  be  neither  manu- 
factured nor  imported.  The  study  of 
Hebrew  has  been  effectively  precluded. 
Kosher  food  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
obtain.  And  both  religious  and  ethnic 
publications  are  nowhere  to  be  found  as 
far  as  the  Soviet  Jew  is  concerned. 

This  is  but  a  part  of  the  whole.  The 
cultivation  and  encouragonait  of  anti- 
Semitism  by  those  in  positions  of  influ- 
ence over  the  Russian  people  is  the  most 
insidious  aspect  of  the  misery  which 
Soviet  Jews  must  face  daily.  The  public 
media  misses  no  opportunity  to  arouse 
the  people  against  Jews  and  Judaism.  In 
short,  there  is  persecution  of  the  worst 
sort  at  every  official  and  unofficial  level. 

The  bitter  irony  of  this  situation  is 
that  Jews  must  remain  and  faee  this 
kind  of  treatment.  They  have  been  made 
exiles  in  their  own  land.  Yet  they  are 
not  allowed  to  emigrate  to  another  coun- 
try for  the  same  reason  that  tbe  Com- 
munists built  the  Berlin  Wall — it  would 
be  an  embarrassment  to  the  idealistic 
existence  one  is  supposed  to  enjoy  in  a 
Communist  state.  In  their  desire  to  leave, 
the  many  Jews  who  wish  to  do  so  are 
of  coiu-se  Joined  by  significant  numbers 
of  others  throughout  the  Communist 
world.  If  Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to 
leave  freely  they  would  be  Joined  and 
followed  by  more  people  of  different 
faiths  and  beliefs  who  nevertheless  share 
a  common  desire:  the  wish  to  be  free. 

Contrast  this  situation  with  America, 
where  our  citizens  are  free  to  emigrate. 
They  are  even  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
advertisements  in  certain  quarters  which 
state:  "America — ^Love  It  or  Leave  It!" 
But  relatively  few  Americans  do  leave,  in 
spite  of  their  disenchantment  with  cer- 
tain aspects  of  life  in  this  country. 

I  am  certain  that  Jews  and  other 
minorities  in  Russia  would  be  wlUlng  to 
remain  if  they  were  given  reasonable 
equality  of  treatment  and  allowed  to  live 
In  peace.  If  Russia  is  unwilling  to  grant 
these  people  such  status,  it  should  allow 
them  to  leave  in  peace.  But  up  to  this 
point,  neither  has  been  dene. 

This  deplorable  situatlan  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue.  The  world  grows 
smaller  each  day.  and  each  day  we  renew 
our  hopes  for  Intematianal  hannooy. 
President  Nixon  has  made  great  strides 
during  his  term  of  office  In  attenq>ting  to 
lessoi  tensions  between  America  and  the 
Communist  powers.  We  are  told  In  vari- 
ous ways  that  Russia  seeks  an  under- 
standing with  us  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  hope  to 
reach  an  understanding  with  a  country 
which  will  not  treat  its  own  people  in  a 
civilized  manner?  How  far  can  we  go  In 
dealing  with  a  nation  which  has  so  little 
regard  for  the  rights  of  people  living 
within  its  own  borders? 


■nie  pUi^t  of  the  Soviet  Jews  sbonld  be 
of  grave  concern  to  every  dtlm  of  this 
country,  both  for  Its  own  sake  and  for  tts 
larger  ImpUeatlons.  We  must  not  allow 
these  peoitle  to  be  forgotten,  and  we  must 
not  permit  Soviet  officials  to  Ignore  their 
reaponsibl'Jtlee.  I  urge  the  Soviet  <]ov> 
emment  to  act  re^MUIUy  in  tbii  mat- 
ter, and  to  provide  Its  Jewish  dtlMns 
with  fair  and  equal  treatment.  I  further 
urge  that  all  citizens  of  Russia  be  given 
the  right  to  onigrate  as  provided  by  tbe 
United  Nations  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  bdleve  QtaX 
appropriate  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  In 
this  matter  would  go  a  long  way  in  the 
cause  of  world  jieace.  It  is  my  hope  that 
they  will  see  this  wisdom  of  such  action. 


BRUTAL  REPRESSION  IN  EAST 
BENOAL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  grave  and  mount- 
ing danger  of  major  catastnK>he  in  Asia. 
One  region  is  already  devastated,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Innocent  civil- 
ians brutally  murdered  in  East  BengaL 
Now  seven  million  more  face  starvation 
or  deadly  disease  as  refugees  in  bulla. 
Tens  of  thousands  Join  them  every  day. 

Journalists  and  other  Independent  ob- 
servers have  thoroughly  documented  the 
role  of  the  West  Pakistan  govemmmt 
and  military  in  carrying  out  the  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  East  Bengal.  Peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  and  many  Sena- 
tors are  shocked  and  deeply  grieved  b7 
that  regime's  brutal  rq>ression  of  the 
East. 

America's  true  principles  as  well  as 
sympathy  lie  in  offering  maTimum  assist- 
ance to  the  victims  of  this  tragedy  and 
at  the  same  time  in  opposing  tbe  inhu- 
manity dlsi^yed  by  the  government  of 
West  Pakistan. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  evidoice.  the 
State  Department  here  in  Washington 
still  clings  to  the  out-dated  assumptions 
which  first  Inspired  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  Pakistan.  Continuation  of 
such  aid  not  only  breaks  faith  with  our 
principles,  it  undermines  our  national 
security  interests  as  well. 

The  old  abstractions  about  balance  of 
power  in  Asia  have  little  connection  with 
the  incredible  suffering  now  taking  place 
among  the  Bengalis.  But  the  desperation 
of  these  people  and  growing  t«m«1ons  in 
India  may  erupt  at  any  moment.  Still 
it  is  the  near  incomprehensible  pn^wr- 
tions  of  human  loss — not  the  old  assump- 
tions—which the  administration  iMPpar- 
ently  considers  Irrelevant  to  American 
diplomatic  policy  in  Asia. 

If,  as  we  are  tdd.  one  purpose  for 
continuing  support  for  West  Pakistan  is 
to  gain  leverage  to  prevent  bloodshed, 
we  must  understand  the  error  ImpUcit 
in  that  kind  of  logic.  Such  thinking  could 
Justify  8Uiqx>rt  for  the  worst  imaginable 
dictatorship. 

m  truth,  the  primary  purpose  for 
our  aid  to  Pakistan  has  little  to  do  with 
the  bloody  repression  in  the  East.  But  the 
effect  of  our  aid  is  directly  connected 
with  the  destruction  going  on  there.  Our 
vreapons  and  our  economic  assistance 
help  to  carry  out  the  Inhumanity. 
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And  thai  Unk  is  not  unobserved  by 
India  SQkd  otber  countries  in  Asia.  It 
will  have  a  gz«»t  impact  on  tbe  way  tbese 
oountrles  regard  us  and  it  could  irrvpa- 
rably  damage  our  kng-range  dtplomattc 
Interests  with  tbem. 

Ubre  immedlatdy,  our  aid  to  Pakistan 
only  contrlbuteB  to  the  volatility  of  rela- 
tloDs  between  India  and  Pakistan.  As 
new  refugees  pour  out  of  Sast  Bengal. 
India  may  soon  be  unahfe  to  even  bardy 
sustain  the  mtntons  there  now. 

The  levtf  of  hostility  has  grown  and 
will  contlnae  to  do  so  untU  these  condi- 
tions are  alleviated. 

Eariier  this  month.  I  received  an  ex- 
tremely thoui^tful  and  troubling  report 
from  Prof.  Martin  B.  Abel  of  the  Uhi- 
versity  of  Minnesota  who  has  Just  re- 
cently returned  fron  New  DdhL  Dr.  Abel 
has  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  tensions 
caused  by  massive  migratiaD  of  Bengalis 
to  India.  I  believe  his  letter  reveals  many 
important  considerations  our  present 
diplomacy  badly  neglects. 

I  have  writtai  to  Secretary  Rogers  for 
his  reqjonse  to  these  serious  concerns.  I 
have  also  asked  him  to  provide  concrete 
evidence  of  any  positive  results  from  our 
support  for  Pakistan  since  the  terror  be- 
gan last  March.  I  am  lo<ddng  forward  to 
his  answer  because  I  can  mysdf  conceive 
of  no  gain  which  could  possibly  compen- 
sate for  the  most  remote  VS.  association 
with  chaos  and  terror  of  the  past  4 
months. 

I  would  like  to  share  Dr.  Abel's  letter 
with  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  his  com- 
ments be  given  urgoit  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  two  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
as  follows: 

Uiiii— II I  OP  IfDntxaoiA. 
St.  Pmml  MUM..  Julg  ».  1971. 
Hon.  Walxbb  p.  lioMiuix, 
SenmU  of  the  VniteA  States, 
out  Senate  Office  BufUing. 
Waihin0ttm,  DC 

THaM  SsHAToa  IftntnUiB:  I  bAve  ivMntly 
ratumsd  tram  India  sftar  a  two  ysar  Milgn- 
mmt  aa  Prognm  Adrlaor  In  ■oonomlaB  with 
tbe  Pord  MnuMUtlon  In  M«w  IMbl.  m  thU 
porttlon  I  wms  sbl*  to  obMcn  eloatf  y  eoo- 
nomlo  snd  pnlttUml  dsrolopoMnti  In  Indl*. 
I  am  wilting  to  espt'eai  my  pf^rmiU  oon- 
oam  ateot  tbe  isfugae  proMam  In  India 
craatad  by  ttw  aettcma  of  the  Paklatan  gor- 
cnunMit  In  Awt  Paklatan  and  tba  aaonomlc 
and  poUttoa  oonaaqnanoaa  ol  thla  psotalam 
for  hidla^  Tbm  altaatlon  Is  aoKtramaly  grav«. 
Howtvar.  the  Itattad  Stataa  baa  not  raoog- 
nlMd  tba  magnltuda  c€  tba  proUem.  Ita 
long-ran  oonaaqnanoaa.  or  what  It  abould  do 
to  oontrlbuta  to  stability  in  tba  raglon.  I 
will  oonflno  my  ramaitato  tba  problama  cre- 
ated for  India  by  tbe  Pakistan  Mtuatlon. 
Ttom  Inhumanity  of  the  altaatlon  within 
■sat  niklatan  baa  bean  tzeatad  by  tba  world 
praaa  aa  wall  aa  by  otbars. 

tTtara  an  now  over  alz  mlUlon  rafageaa 
from  Beat  Paklatan  in  India.  Tbey  have  bean 
oomlng  In  at  tbe  raU  of  about  100.000  a  day 
and  continue  to  do  ao.  WbUe  tbe  InltUl 
Inllas  at  rafageaa  waa  predominantly  ICus- 
Um.  tbe  vaat  majority  of  tbem  ate  now  Bln- 
dua  aafUHytng  paraecutlon  In  Cast  Paklatan. 
TlMre  an  two  vary  aanoos  loag-tarm  con- 
aetiuaneaa  at  tbe  quantity  and  ^■—ih.^M"*' 
of  the  rafugeaa  for  India. 
Pint,  beoaose  tbe  raCogaea  an  pndoml- 


nsaSIy  Blnda.  tbsy  cant  be  aent  back  to 
■Mt  Pakistan  and  mast  be  abaorbed  by 
Ibdla.  nua  preaants  a  taRlble.  long-term 
eeonomio  probiem.  Pioblaou  of  rural  and 
urban  underamployment  and  unemploy- 
mant  have  ainady  raaobed  otttloal  propor- 
Oona  In  ■aatem  India.  Tbe  raCugeea  oannot 
be  abeorbed  through  effective  ^^ipV'ynw"* — 
then  Is  Just  not  enough  land  or  Joba.  Also, 
there  la  a  aevere  idiortage  of  admlnlstraUTe 
ataff  I  Hie  nnanclal  burden  to  India  la  enor- 
mow.  Maintamtng  tfz  stUlloa  lafugeea  wlU 
cost  India  annuany  nearly  saoo  ™«i«n»:  an 
amount  almoat  eqoal  to  tbe  aet  foreign  aid 
It  reoelvaa.  Tbe  flnanclal  burden  u  r"**^^-* 
to  batt  progi'saa  In  a«nn«wt«  development 
and  oartalnly  to  undvmlne  tbe  new  and 
promising  dlrectlona  In  which  ICra.  Oandbl 
la  trying  to  more  tbe  country.  Aa  of  a  few 
weeka  ago,  total  foreign  aaalatanee  to  Ibdla 
for  tbe  refugee  problem  totaled  a  mare  fST 


Second,  aevere  poUtlcal  problema  have 
arlMn.  HostlUtlea  have  been  created  becauee 
some  of  tbe  rafugeea  are  oonqMtlng  with 
local  labor  for  employment.  Wage  ratea  In 
West  Bengal,  i^ileb  are  already  very  low, 
bare  been  depreaaed  abaridy  as  a  reeult  of 
tbe  Influx  of  refugees.  There  are  sharp  lan- 
guage dlfferencee  between  tbe  refugees 
(Bengali  speaking)  and  people  m  more 
dlatant  statee  (Uf..  Bihar  and  Ifadbya 
Predeab— Hindu  ^Making) .  Thla  comidleatea 
absorbing  tbe  refugeee  outside  of  the  Im- 
mediate environs  of  Bastem  India.  Purtber- 
more,  certain  political  alements  In  India 
are  expI(Htlng  the  preeent  sltuetlon  to  their 
advantagea.  Prior  to  tbe  Pakistan  problem, 
tbe  political  situation  In  lastem  India.  eq;>e- 
dally  Weat  Bengal,  was  precarious.  Addi- 
tional poUttoal  unrest  could  have  very  gnve 
oonsequenoss  for  India,  and  tbe  world  will 
be  touched  by  It.  It  could  dash  all  hopes  for 
stability  In  that  part  of  the  country  and  un- 
dermine India's  eoonomle  devtiopmentl 

TuFfii  II  <  ,Mmmnr,m\  (Hlndu-Musllm)  ten- 
sions have  also  to  be  noted.  This  problem  is 
wldequead.  Then  have  been  numerous  large 
riots  In  tbe  past  two  years.  There  coi|Id  be 
a  much  larger  explosion  of  Hlndu-Musllm 
oonftontatlons  as  a  result  of  tbe  Muslim  per- 
eeoutlon  of  Hindus  in  Bast  Pakistan. 

Time  Is  ninnlng  out  for  India  and  she 
win  have  to  act  soon,  although  no  bright 
altsmatlvee  exist  Most  of  the  refugees  now 
In  India  cant  be  sent  back.  Tbe  flow  of  new 
refugeee  wUl  bare  to  be  stopped.  Undw  tbeee 
clreumstanoee.  It  will  be  dlflcult  to  avoid 
some  form  of  military  confrontation  between 
India  and  Pakistan  at  least  akmg  tbe  bor- 
ders of  Bast  Pakistan.  It  could  be  ooatly  to 
both  oountrlea. 

India  needs  help  and  needs  It  fasti  Im- 
mediately, recognition  of  tbe  extreme  and 
long-term  nature  of  the  poUtleal  dimensions 
of  tbe  problem  by  tbe  United  Statee  would 
be  terribly  helpful.  So  far,  only  the  tTSSB 
has  seen  this  aspect  of  tbe  problem.  And, 
there  are  many  in  India  who  are  dismayed  by 
tbe  Influence  this  will  gain  for  tbe  Soviet 
Union.  Tbe  Pakistan  problem,  for  India,  Is 
not  an  Internal  one.  This  must  be  recognised 
by  tbe  UjB.  Tbe  political  end  economic  prob- 
lems created  In  India  must  alao  be  reoog- 
nlaed.  India  cannot  oofe  with  theae  problems 
without  significant  long-term  assistance  from 
other  countries.  For  reasons  given  above.  It 
would  be  wen  for  tbe  world  to  recognise 
such  action  as  a  necessary  def snslve  measure 
and  not  view  It  as  ^^*"KY»ir  Indo-Paklstan 
confrontation  of  the  IMS  type.  India  neete 
now.  and  will  continue  to  need  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  considerable  economic  aaslst- 
azice  to  effectively  abaorb  tbe  mUUon  of  ref- 
ugees and  mlnlmlae  domestic  political  re- 
pereuaelons.  What  It  la  now  receiving  Is  a  mere 
pltance.  A  strong  and  forthcoming  position 
by  the  uaited  States  would  mean  a  gnat 
deal. 

The  UJS.  has  much  to  gain.  Mrs.  Oandbl 
won  a  smashing  pcdltloal  victory  In  Marob 


and  wants  to  use  It  to  develop  eound  eeo- 
nomlc  policies  and  programs.  Some  promiiuw 
Initial  st^w  bave  been  taken.  However,  tba 
Pakistan  situation  has  side-tracked  all  at 
this.  Purtber  delay  will  be  costly.  Tbe  TJA, 
like  It  or  not,  has  a  big  Investment  In  India. 
Some  added  expenditure  on  "Insurance"  for 
this  Investment  may  make  good  sense,  with 
sufllclent  assistance,  India  might  be  able  to 
cope  with  tbe  explosive  political  sltuatton 
created  in  tbe  Bastem  region  of  the  country 
and  to  keep  It  from  spreading  to  other  peita 
I  would  hope  that  you  would  be  able  to 
help  In  quickly  moving  our  country  towatti 
a  more  constructive  set  of  polldee  in  tbe 
Pakistan  situation  and.  particularly  with 
req;>eot  to  India.  I  wlU  be  happy  to  further 
discuss  this  matter  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mabtxit  B.  Abb., 

Pro/ejsor. 

VA.  Baxiitx. 
WaAtngtan,  D.C..  AuguMt  2, 1971. 
Hon.  WxLLZAic  p.  P~«— ^ 
Secretary  of  State, 
Waihtnfton,  DX3. 

DBAS  Mk.  Sbcbbtaxt:  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived a  deeply  thoughtful  and  troubling  re- 
port from  Professor  Martin  B.  Abel  of  tba 
UnlvoBlty  of  Mlnneeota  regarding  tbe  daa- 
perata  refugee  situation  In  India. 

Dr.  Abel  has  flist-band  knowledge  of  tbe 
dangerous  tenalona  created  by  maeslre  ntf- 
gratlon  of  Bangalls  to  India.  Bis  latter  ntas 
several  immediate  questloiM  about  our  pres- 
ent dlplomatlo  poUoles  with  rsspeot  to  huba 
and  Pakistan. 

I  would  appreolato  your  lespcmseB  both  to 
Or.  Abel's  peroeptlre  commenta,  and  to  sev- 
eral queatlons  related  to  bis  observations. 
Speclflcally,  I  would  like  to  know: 

1.  If— es  we  are  t<dd— oontlnued  siqipoct 
for  Weat  Pakistan  is  designed  to  deter  fur» 
ther  vlolenoe,  what  concreta  evidence  do  you 
bare  of  any  poaltlre  resutts  since  tbe  tamr 
began  last  March?  I  bdlere  this  appnlaal 
must  be  made  In  full  awarenem  of  tbe  uas 
of  American  weapons  and  «>««««<«  ajd  in 
carrying  out  brutally  repressive  p^Mrtff  la 
the  Bast. 

a.  Since  our  diplomatic  poUelea  lexul  sup- 
port to  the  West  Pakistani  regime,  what 
steps  have  we  taken  to  vaadato  that  govecn- 
menfs  promise  for  tbe  safe  rqiatntatlon  of 
refugeeaf  VHiat  meaBoraa  have  we  taken  to 
guarantee  no  retaliation  wlU  be  taken 
aglnst  memben  of  the  political  opposttlcn  to 
tbe  West  Pakistan  regime?  What  assuranoss 
are  we  prepared  to  offer  as  to  tbe  llvee  and 
freedom  of  refugeee  who  voluntarily  return 
to  Bast  Bengal? 

3.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  aasur- 
ancee  to  the  refugees,  what  provisions  has 
tbe  Department  of  State  made  to  respond  on 
a  continuing  basis  to  the  overwhelming  bur- 
dens facing  India  In  sustaining  nearly  7  mll- 
1km  refugees?  How  much  mAA\tin*\f\  niktl 
Is  aoatem|>lated?  HOw  many  State  Defiart- 
ment  oOtoen  are  now  asiiigiiiMl  to  assure  a 
timely  and  affSctlve  UJB.  raqxiass  to  the  ref- 
ugee crlala? 

As  you  know,  tbe  foreign  aid  bill  will  soon 
be  oomlng  befon  tbe  Senate  for  a  vote.  Oar 
poUeies  wttb  respect  to  India  and  Pakistan 
are  oentral  to  any  debate  on  this  legtolatKei. 
I  am  confident  that  your  response  would 
abed  much  needed  light  on  the  dtecivslon 
of  our  poUdas  to  aUevlate  the  terrible  suf- 
fering and  loes  In  Indta  and  Bast  »i^ng»l 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  a  raply  at  yoor 
earliest  convenlsnoe. 
With  wannest  regards, 
Stnoanly. 

WSLSBB  P.  M>«-»«A»- 


VOTER  REQISTRATION 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    Pnsldent.    as 
every  Senator  is  aware,  one  of  the  most 
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■erious  oontanporsuy  blights  on  our 
democracy  is  the  maze  of  confusing  and 
conflicting  voter  registration  require- 
moits  that  operate  in  virtually  every 
State  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  to  millions 
of  American  ciUzens. 

The  figures  from  the  1968  presidential 
election  tell  a  dismal  story  of  American 
voter  participation.  Of  the  120  milUon 
potential  voters  in  that  election,  only  01 
percent — or  73  million — actiudly  went  to 
the  polls.  Forty-seven  milUon  people 
stayed  home,  in  an  election  in  which  the 
winner  himself.  President  Nizon.  received 
only  31  million  votes. 

The  turnout  in  the  United  States  was 
lower  than  that  in  almost  every  other 
major  democratic  nation  of  the  West- 
em  World.  In  1970,  in  Britain.  72  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  voters  went  to  the 
polls,  and  it  was  called  one  of  the  lowest 
turnouts  in  British  history.  In  Ireland, 
the  voter  turnout  in  the  most  recent  elec- 
tion was  75  percent.  It  was  76  percent  in 
Canada,  80  percent  in  Prance,  87  percent 
in  West  Germany,  and  89  percent  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  today  is  our 
outdated  and  ineffective  system  of  voter 
registration,  the  system  by  wliich  we  de- 
termine the  eligibility  of  citizens  to  vote. 
Designed  for  another  era  to  meet  a  dif- 
ferent problem,  voter  registration  today 
Is  a  nonsystem  that  has  become  the  larg- 
est single  obstacle  to  the  most  funda- 
mental right  of  all  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety— the  right  to  vote. 

One  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the 
history  of  America  is  the  progress  we 
have  made  toward  our  goal  of  universal 
suffrage  and  full  participation  by  every 
citizen  in  the  political  life  of  our  Nation. 
The  route  we  have  traveled  in  the  past 
hundred  years  since  the  Civil  War  is 
marked  with  the  major  milestones  of  the 
efforts  we  have  made  to  broaden  our 
demociucy.  Indeed,  six  of  the  last  12 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  have 
been  concerned  with  extending  the  right 
to  vote: 

The  15th  amendment,  adopted  in  1870, 
guaranteed  the  vote  to  citizens  regard- 
less of  their  race  or  color. 

The  17th  amendment,  adopted  in  1913, 
provided  for  the  direct  popular  election 
of  Senators. 

The  19th  amradment,  adopted  in  1920, 
extended  the  franchise  to  women. 

The  23d  amendment,  adopted  in  1961, 
extended  the  franchise  to  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  presidential 
elections. 

The  24th  amendment,  adopted  in  1964, 
abolished  the  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of 
voting  in  Federal  elections. 

Most  recently,  the  26th  amendment, 
adopted  last  Jime,  extended  the  fran- 
chise to  18-year-olds  in  all  elections. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  great  consti- 
tutional amendments  have  come  a  series 
of  landmark  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  tmd  historic  laws  by  Congress,  all 
concerned  with  insuring  the  broadeit 
possible  exercise  of  the  ri^t  to  vote. 
Within  our  recent  memory,  legislation 
like  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  the  fifties 
and  sixties  and  the  Voting  Rights  Acts 
of  1965  and  1970,  and  the  one-man, 
one-vote  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
stand  as  eloquent  tributes  to  tba  Nation's 
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continuing  commitment  to  extend  and 
secure  the  right  to  vote. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  take  another 
great  step,  by  ending  the  arbitrary  and 
unfair  practices  of  voting  registration 
that  operate  in  so  many  States  to  deny 
the  right  to  vote.  The  defects  of  the 
present  system  are  well  known.  They  are 
not  confined  to  any  particular  State  or 
region  of  the  coimtry.  They  are  as  cur- 
rent as  today's  headlines. 

With  the  exception  of  3  days  of  pre- 
cinct registration  30  days  before  an  elec- 
tion, the  only  place  that  a  person  can 
register  to  vote  in  the  Nation's  largest 
city  is  at  the  downtown  central  office  of 
the  board  of  elections.  For  thousands  of 
the  city's  residents,  the  expense  and  in- 
convenience of  a  trip  downtown  Is  an 
overwhelming  deterrent  to  voting. 

Ihe  situation  is  the  same  in  a  large 
Midwestern  city.  With  the  exception  of 
3  days  of  registration  in  local  precincts 
a  month  before  an  election,  the  only 
place  that  anyone  can  register  is  at  city 
hall.  Year  round,  with  the  exception  of 
these  3  days,  there  is  one  central  place 
for  voter  re^tration  in  the  entire  city. 
For  thousands  of  citizens,  the  path  to  the 
polls  is  made  unnecessarily  difficult  by 
the  requirement  of  central  registration. 

In  another  Midwestern  city,  shortly  be- 
fore a  primary  Section  last  qnlng.  ap- 
proximately 2.500  black  citizens  were 
purged  frtHn  the  voter  lists.  They  were 
not  notified  of  the  action  until  less  than 
a  week  before  the  primary,  when  they 
were  told  that  if  they  wished  to  be  re- 
instated on  the  lists,  they  would  have  to 
go  in  person  to  the  county  courthouse, 
which  is  outside  the  city  limits. 

A  much  more  extensive  pi;rge  took 
place  in  a  large  eastern  city,  in  c<Bmec- 
tion  with  a  primary  election  last  spring. 
Before  the  primary  somewhere  between 
80,000  and  90,000  citizens  were  purged 
from  the  lists  of  eligible  voters. 

And,  in  a  major  southern  State,  large 
numbers  of  potentially  ^gible  citizens 
will  be  denied  the  vote  in  the  coming  fall 
elections  because  of  the  State's  require- 
ment that  voter  registration  books  must 
close  4  months  before  an  decUon.  The 
burden  of  this  early  closing  requircanait 
falls  most  heavily  on  young  citizens  new- 
ly enfranchised  by  the  26th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  lowered  the 
voting  age  to  18  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. The  amendment  was  ratified  on 
June  30.  Less  than  48  hours  later — at  5 
pjn.  on  July  2 — ^regiiAration  closed, 
thereby  effectively  depriving  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  residents  of  thdr 
newly  won  right  to  vote.  Yet,  we  know 
their  strong  desire  to  vote.  In  the  2  short 
days  of  registration,  there  was  a  rush  to 
join  the  voter  rolls.  According  to  press 
reports,  large  numbers  of  eager  18-  to 
20-year-olds  formed  long  lines  outside 
courthouses  throughout  the  State,  h^- 
ing  to  register  oa  the  2  available  days. 
But  many  were  turned  away,  still  stand- 
ing in  line,  at  the  close  of  business  on 
July  2. 

These  examples  are  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  Coihparable  problems  and 
obstacles  can  be  found  in  every  commu- 
nity throughout  America.  Wherever  we 
l0(A.  we  find  citizens  disfran^ilsed  by 
one  or  anotlier  of  the  multiple  burdens 


Imposed  by  our  archaic  registration  lyi- 
tem.  For  some  persons,  it  mwrnn  loss  of 
income  or  time  away  from  tee  job  to 
register.  For  others,  it  is  the  sheer  diffi- 
culty, oHnplexity,  and  inconvenience  of 
the  registration  process.  For  still  others, 
it  is  the  problem  of  early  registration 
deadlines,  frequent  purges  of  the  regis- 
tration rolls,  or  the  lack  of  any  effective 
absentee-registration  procedure.  At  every 
turn,  requirements  like  these  frustrate 
the  right  to  vote  in  almost  every  elec- 
tion. Their  burden  has  become  intoler- 
able. 

In  an  effort  to  end  these  unfair  inrac- 
tices.  I  had  hoped  to  add  a  provision  to 
the  pending  election  reform  legislation 
to  establish  a  simple  postcard  system  of 
universal  voter  registration  for  Federal 
elections.  In  recent  weeks  and  months,  a 
number  of  other  Senators — especially 
Senator  DsinxL  Imoutz,  Senator  Hubxit 
HincFHKcy,  and  Senator  Thomas  Eagli- 
TON.  have  proposed  highly  constructive 
solutions  to  the  problem.  In  light  of  the 
urgency  of  enactment  of  the  pending 
election  reform  legislation,  and  the  de- 
veloping interest  in  Congress  in  regis- 
tration reform  in  its  own  right,  I  do  not 
plan  to  csOl  up  this  amendment.  Instead, 
I  intokd  to  reintroduce  the  amendment 
as  a  separate  bill. 

In  Ught  of  the  clear-cut  power  con- 
ferred on  Congress  by  article  I,  section  4 
of  the  Constitution,  smd  the  Supreme 
Court's  strong  decision  last  E>ecemt>er  in 
Oregon  against  Mitchell,  the  18-year-old 
voting  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  act  by  statute 
in  this  area.  The  call  for  reform  is  clear, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
reqx>nd. 

I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  hearings 
and  other  action  will  take  place  promptly 
on  the  bills  that  have  been  and  will  be 
furnished,  so  that,  before  this  session  of 
Congress  adjourns,  we  may  yet  enact 
comprehensive  registration  reform  legis- 
lation, capable  of  ending,  once  and  for 
all,  the  clear  injustices  that  now  exist. 


BEHAVIORAL  SCIENTISTS  DROE  ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF  COUNCIL  OF 
SOCIAL  ADVISERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  E>ralua- 
tion  and  Planning  of  Social  Programs, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  re- 
cently held  hearings  on  the  Pull  C^wor- 
tunity  and  National  Goals  and  Priori- 
ties Act.  S.  5.  This  bill,  which  I  intro- 
duced Initially  in  1967,  is  coeponsored  by 
22  Senators  frcHu  both  parties. 

Although  the  social  science  community 
has  been  reluctant  to  sui>port  this  pro- 
posal vigorously  in  the  past,  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  c^iinions  are  ^lifting.  Last 
October,  the  Brookings  Institution  con- 
ducted, at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  a  "Symposium  on  Apply- 
ing Knowledge  from  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  to  Social  Legislation  Programs." 
Distinguished  participants  included  per- 
sons from  the  academic  world,  from  the 
executive  branch,  and  from  Congress.  I 
think  that  Senators  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  this  groiQ>  recommended  the 
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creation  of  a  Council  of  Social  AcMsen. 
Hie  report  of  tlie  lympoetuin  states,  on 
pace  10,  that — 

itMMf  parttdiMuito  oua*  to  tb*  aympoaliim 
strongly  oppoaMt  to  Um  enatton  of  a  Oran- 
cUof  BooUl  AOnaan.  .  .  .  Aftwr  reaxMiilntng 
ttM  laniM,  bo««T«r,  tb«  groap  felt  that  tlM 
lagislAtloa  aad  atracturw  ataoold  b«  oraatML 

Two  additional  statements  supporting 
enactment  of  tbis  measxire  were  made  by 
aodal  scientists  in  testimony  on  the  bin. 
Prof.  Raymond  A.  Bauer,  of  the  Harvard 
Qraduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, has  long  been  known  as  an  ex- 
pert in  this  field.  He  is  the  editor  of  a 
book  called  Social  Indicators,  published 
tn  19M  by  the  lOT  press.  He  also  served 
as  the  senior  consultant  to  the  National 
Goals  Research  Staff  established  by 
Prerident  Nixon  in  1969  and  summarily 
abolished  in  1970.  His  testimony  makes 
an  exodlent  ease  for  the  urgency  at  mov- 
ing ahead  with  sodal  accounting  and  the 
instltuticoal  arrangements  necessary  to 
make  this  possible. 

Dr.  IQeholas  J.  Demerath  m,  execu- 
tive oflloer  of  the  American  Sociological 
Association— on  leave  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wlaoonsln — also  presented  im- 
pressive testimooy  on  the  need  to  bring 
social  scientists  into  the  councils  of  gov- 
ernment. He  recounts  some  of  the  sub- 
stantial progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  sodal  sciences  in  recent  years. 

Tba  Chairman  of  the  National  Urban 
Coalition,  Mr.  Sol  M.  Unowlts.  also  testi- 
fied in  support  of  the  bUl.  He  made  an 
outstanding  statement  on  the  need  for  a 
Congressional  Ofllce  of  Goals  and  Priori- 
ties Analysis,  as  well  as  for  a  Council  of 
Social  Advisers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  report  of 
the  Symposium  conducted  by  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  and  the  testimony  of 
Professor  Bauer.  Dr.  Demerath,  and  Mr. 
linowltz  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoeo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  encourage  systamatlc  data  collection 
and  Ita  use  In  decision  maldng,  the  group  en- 
dccMd  a  raoommandatlon  that  baa  been 
made  before: 

6.  Tliat  efforts  b«  made  to  lnex«aae  tbe 
flow  of  aodal  data  to  operating  agencies  at 
all  levrts  of  government:  and  ttMt  oonttnu- 
Ing  systems  of  social  Indicators  be  devised. 
ooUaoted.  maintained  and  publlabed  regu- 
laity;  and  tbat  a  Council  of  Social  Advisers 
be  created  which  would  report  tuinoally  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

Tbe  "continuing  systems  of  ^■ocial  Indi- 
cators" Involves  the  eoUection  of  "time  series" 
data  from  which  longitudinal  inferences  can 
be  drawn.  While  endorsing  the  work  cur- 
rently being  done  In  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  group  felt  that  this 
proposal  encourages  a  considerably  expanded 
ifftort.  OMB  la  attempting  to  oompQe  data 
already  otdlected  by  goremment  agandes. 
These  data  are  not  systematic  and  are  mostly 
"static."  A  creative  effort — slmUar  to  that 
performed  by  the  economists  some  years 
ago— is  required  to  devise  and  collect  oom- 
prabanstve  data  about  the  "sodal  state  of 
the  mnoD." 

■  Oddly  eooo^.  many  participants  oame  to 
the  symposium  strongly  oppossd  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  OonnoU  of  Social  Advlsscs.  Some 
had  even  testified  In  Oongreaslonal  hearings 
against  proposed  leglslaClon  that  would  cre- 
ate such  a  body.  After  reexamining  the  1 


however,  the  group  felt  that  the  ItgtHtVm 
and  atruotures  should  be  creMed  to  provide 
the  naoaaaary  information  for  the  daralop- 
ment  and  articulation  of  social  goals,  and 
for  creating  gystemattc  programs  for  the 
aehlevemenit  of  those  goals. 

liaay  partle^ants  felt  that  the  CotmeU 
of  Keonomic  Advisers  Ideally  should  be  ex- 
pandad  Into  a  CotincU  of  Economic  and  So- 
cial Advisers.  Such  a  oounoU  could  provide 
comprehensive  advice  and  guidance  to  tbe 
President.  In  turn,  a  Joint  it«v»TMwpf^  and 
Social  Ooounittee  of  the  Oongrees  could  re- 
view legislation  comprehensively  In  light  of 
national  needs.  Currmt  reality  suggearts,  how- 
ever, that  It  may  prove  easier  to  crnaUi  a 
new  OounoU  of  Social  Advisers  than  to 
tamper  with  present  inotltutlonal  arrange- 
ments. In  some  later  government  reorganisa- 
tion the  two  councils  and  their  Joint  com- 
mittee counterparts  In  the  Congress  could 
be  meshed. 

Oreat  stress  was  laid  upon  the  need  to  be- 
gin. It  will  be  several  years  before  a  Council 
of  Sodal  Advisers  can  provide  the  sophisti- 
cated guidance  now  provided  by  the  OounoU 
of  Economic  Advisers.  But  with  a  legisla- 
tive requirement  for  a-nrmai  reporting,  it 
was  felt  that  this  sophistication  would  come 
more  quickly. 


TKamtoirr  ow  "Tax  Puix  Orpoaruifirr  amd 

Nationai.  Goals  and  Paioamas  Act" 

(By  Raymond  A.  Bauer) 

My  name  U  Raymond  A.  Bauer.  I  am  Pro- 
fessor of  Business  Administration  at  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. By  professional  training  I  am  a  so- 
cial psychotoglat.  There  are  two  items  in  my 
background  that  are  espeotally  relevant  to 
my  testimony  on  Tbe  PuU  Opportunity  and 
National  Goals  and  PrlorlUes  Act.  A  few 
years  ago  I  assembled  a  group  of  scholars, 
and  with  them  prodiiced  a  book  caUed  Social 
tiiMoatort  which  called  attentlcm  to  the 
weakness  of  our  understanding  of  the  non- 
eoonomlc  aspects  of  our  society.  The  book 
appears  to  have  been  oim  of  the  events  which 
stimulated  intereet  in  social  r^Mrting  and 
social  Indicators  featured  in  Title  I  of  this 
act.  However,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  I 
should  say  tbat  tbe  idea  bad  occurred  in- 
dependently to  Senator  IA>ndaIe  even  before 
the  book  i4>peared.  Secondly.  I  served  for 
a  number  of  nwntbs  as  Senior  OonsiUtaxvt  to 
tbe  NaUonaJ  Goals  Besaarch  Staff  of  the 
White  Bouse.  Tbe  National  Goals  Research 
Staff  had  a  mandate,  during  Its  brief  life. 
with  certain  resemblances  to  the  proposed 
CouncU  of  Social  Advisors.  In  general,  I 
might  say  that  its  mandate  covered  moe« 
of  tbe  tasks,  though  certainly  not  all  of  the 
status  and  powers,  which  TlUe  I  would  give 
tbe  CouncU. 

Before  I  proceed  with  the  substance  of 
wb*t  I  have  to  say,  let  me  exprees  my  a{>pre- 
ciation  for  the  efforts  Senator  Mondale  baa 
made  over  recent  years  to  address  certain 
vital  (ioncems  tba>t  we  all  share.  On  matters 
as  complex  as  the  i4>pllcatlon  of  the  be- 
havioral and  social  sdenoee  to  national  prob- 
lems it  Is  inevitable  that  there  wUl  not  be 
complete  and  precise  agreement  as  to  ex- 
actly what  should  be  done.  Nevertheless,  the 
entire  Informed  behavioral  and  eodal  science 
community  has  been  appreciative  of  the 
Senator's  understanding  of  the  relevance 
and  contribution  of  these  dlsdpUnes — both 
potential  and  actual. 

I  shaU  confine  my  remarks  to  Title  I, 
where  my  competence  Is  most  relevant.  I 
should,  however,  say  In  passing  that  tbe  pro- 
posals of  Title  n  appear  to  offer  a  valuable 
cantnbuttoD  to  Oongresalonal  dedslon- 
maklng  as  I  understand  tt. 

Title  I  declares  that  It  is  the  poUcy  and 
responslbUlty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
promote  such  conditions  as  to  offer  "every 
Amsrlcan  the  opportunity  to  Uve  in  decency 
and  dlgatty,"  and  apedflss  a  oonalderahle 


number  of  areas  at  Vdm  la  wtHeh  this  pmw 
should  bs  pursued.  It  rsqulres  tlw  Pnidstt 

to  report  annually  an  progress  In  Implemant- 
Ing  this  poUcy.  ThU  report  shaU  bo  caUed  the 
sodal  report.  To  aid  the  Presldant.  a  Ooundl 
of  Sodal  Advisors  shaU  be  sstabUahed  In  tbs 
Kxecuttve  Office  of  the  Prssldant  which  wlU 
aid  him  in  preparing  the  sodal  rsport.  which 
will  astabllah  a  ssdes  at  sodal  Indlcatcrs  fw 
measuring  social  progress,  and  which  wiu  do 
a  vaUaty  at  rssearch  and  analysis  to  faeUl- 
tate  the  policy  established  In  TlUe  I. 

The  attractiveness  of  this  prt^joa&l  is  so 
great  that  one  may  perhaps  beet  proceed  by 
considering  some  of  the  reservatlcma  which 
have  been  raised  against  it  in  the  past. 

Ona  objection  is  that  we  should  not  clut- 
ter up  the  Executive  OOloe  any  further  with 
another  unit  reporting  to  the  Prssldent.  I  am 
very  sympathetic  to  this  dsslre  to  avoid  fur- 
ther administrative  complexity.  However,  we 
already  have  a  CoimcU  of  Economic  Advisors 
and  a  OounoU  on  Envlroxunental  QuaUty,  an 
Office  of  Sdence  and  Technology,  and  so' on. 
Much  of  what  Is  Important  to  the  "decency 
and  dignity  at  Americans"  does  not  faU  in 
the  mandate  of  any  of  these  ti»i»«iwg  agen- 
cies. It  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  for 
administrative  slmpUclty  does  nov  carry  suf- 
ficient weight  to  warrant  our  not  giving 
equal  attention  to  these  central  areas  of 
human  concern. 

A  version  of  the  preceding  argument  Is 
that  the  functions  of  a  Ooundl  of  Sodal  Ad- 
visors should  be  induded  in  an  expanded 
vezBlon  of  tbe  Council  of  Economic  and  So- 
cial Advisors.  It  Is  my  understaijdlng  that  a 
previous  CKA  was  resistant  to  this  sugges- 
tion. I  do  not  know  the  stand  of  the  present 
CKA.  However,  a  strong  argimient  could  be 
made,  and  I  would  subscribe  to  that  argu- 
ment, that  the  work  of  the  Coundl  of  Sodal 
Advisors  would  develop  better  If  that  group 
were  permitted  to  operate  iQdei>endently  of 

tbe  more  mature  disdpllne  of  economics 

tboiigh  maintaining  dose  Ualson  with  the 
CEA.  It  Is  ooncdvable  that  a  verslMi  of  a 
combined  Coundl  of  Economic  and  Sodal 
Advisors  could  be  presented  of  which  I 
would  approve.  However,  we  are  not  con- 
fronted with  that  (^tlon.  and  the  non- 
economic  part  of  that  which  Is  "social"  goes 
relaUvely  neglected. 

FlnaUy,  the  most  important  quesUcm  that 
has  been  raised  is  that  of  whether  the  rele- 
vant dlsclpUnee — presumably  the  behavioral 
and  social  sciences  other  than  economics — 
are  prepared  to  undertake  the  Job  of  a 
Coundl  of  Social  Advisors.  Tixt  azuwar  to 
that  question  depends,  of  course,  on  what 
one  thinks  the  Job  la,  and  what  level  of 
cfmtrlbutlon  short  of  perfection  he  asplias 
toward. 

A  clue  to  the  thinking  that  lies  behind 
the  question  of  whether  we  are  competent 
to  undertake  the  task  of  a  CouncU  of  Sodal 
Advisors  can  be  fomul  In  the  reoommenda- 
tlons  of  the  highly  presUgloui  Behavioral 
and  Sodal  Sciences  Surrey  Oommltftas  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Sodal 
Sdence  Reaearch  CouncU.  the  so-caUed 
BASS  Committee  report.  These  recommenda- 
tlccis,  which  cover  a  wide  variety  of  topics, 
were  Inserted  by  Senator  Mondale  in  the 
Oongreaslonal  Beoc«d  of  January  26,  1971 
immediately  fdlowlng  his  Introductloix  of 
the  Act. 

The  BASS  Committee  does  not  recommend 
a  CouncU  of  Sodal  Advisors  at  this  time. 
Rather,  they  recommend  the  development  of 
an  annual  social  report  In  the  private  sector 
to  run  for  some  unspedfled  period  of  time 
uatu  It  has  proven  itsdf  At  this  point,  says 
the  report  "a  natural  next  atop  would  be  to 
establish  a  oouncU  of  sodal  advisors  to  con- 
sider tbe  policy  implications  of  this  report." 
The  model  for  this  sequenos  obviously  is  the 
pioneering  work  of  the  Nationai  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  which  developed  a  sys- 
tem of  national  economic  aooounts  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  ths  Ooondl  of  Boo- 
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nomie  Advisors  in  I84fl.  TIm  Inevitable  yard- 
stick that  is  used  for  siwwwslng  our  compe- 
tence to  undertake  a  Ooundl  of  Sodal  Ad- 
visors Is  that  of  whether  the  other  behavioral 
and  sodal  sciences  are  as  weU  developed  as 
was  economics  with  tbe  establish ment  of  tbe 
CEA.  And,  spedflcaUy,  it  Is  pointed  out  that 
«e  do  not  have  a  model  of  the  American 
loclal  system  comparable  to  the  model  of 
the  economy  on  which  economists  could 
isacb  at  least  reasonable  agreement  some 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

Tbe  answers  are  several. 

We  are  far  from  having  a  model  of  the 
social  system  as  adequate  as  I  understand 
the  economic  modd  of  1946  was.  There  may 
be  a  minor  blessing  in  this  in  tbat  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  model  might  evoke  Images  of 
widespread  sodal  control  which  I  am  sure 
is  far  from  the  Intent  of  this  Act.  However, 
such  a  model  could  indeed  be  usefiU — if 
properly  employed — when  and  if  we  are  to 
develop  one  on  which  there  is  susbtantlal 
consensus. 

It  does  not  foUow  that  the  existence  of  a 
single  unified  model  of  anything  Is  the  sole 
criterion  by  which  to  Judge  the  levd  of  de- 
velopment of  such  a  wide  range  of  disciplines 
as  tbe  social  and  behavioral  sdences.  The 
other  social  and  behavioral  sciences  have  a 
work  agenda  considerably  broader  than  that 
of  economics.  And  In  their  several  areas  of 
concern  each  of  these  disciplines  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  way  of  substan- 
tive knowledge,  technique,  and  theory.  The 
proper  way  to  put  the  question  is  whether 
these  developments  are  adequate  to  the  tasks 
proposed  by  this  Act. 

In  bis  introductory  remarks  of  January 
as,  1971,  Senator  Mondale  characterizes  the 
Council  of  Social  Advisors  as  "a  social  moni- 
toring, data  gathering,  and  program  evalua- 
tion agency."  If  this  description  reflects  the 
central  core  of  competencies  required,  then 
there  is  little  reason  to  blush.  We  have  long 
experience  in  developing,  coUecting,  and  in- 
terpertlng  sodal  statistics  and  other  social 
data,  and  we  have  the  technique  to  develop 
stlU  better  ones.  The  gathering  of  social  data 
Is  an  art  that  wlU  ever  Improve,  but  it  al- 
ready has  respectable  status.  And,  program 
evaluation,  whUe  difficult  and  tenuous  is 
being  done  and  will  Improve.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  tbat  program  evaluation 
carried  out  by  disciplined  professionals  wlU 
be  better  than  tbe  blp-shootlng  that  is  often 
practiced.  If  I  were  to  make  an  argument 
against  a  Coundl  of  Sodal  Advisors  it  would 
not  be  based  on  our  InabUity  to  do  these 
things.  The  methodology  exists  and  is  In  use. 

I  would  state  that  Judged  by  the  central 
core  of  what  the  CouncU  of  Social  Advisors 
U  being  asked  to  do,  as  contrasted  to  what  the 
CEA  was  supposed  to  do, — help  run  the  econ- 
omy— there  is  no  clear  reason  to  believe  that 
the  social  disciplines  are  relatively  less  ad- 
vanced than  was  economics  at  that  time. 

Every  one  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  the 
Ooundl  (except  one  I  wUl  shortly  mention) 
Is  something  we  are  already  doing  with  rea- 
sonable success.  There  Is  every  reason  to  ex- 
tend our  sights,  and  from  a  technical  and 
eq>eclaUy  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view 
our  competence  wlU  always  be  stretched.  If, 
however,  the  basis  for  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  go  ahead  U  if  we  can  already  do  a 
req>ectable  Job.  then  there  Is  no  technical 
reason  for  halting.  Some  specific  things  will 
be  beyond  our  ablUty,  and  we  should  say  so. 

The  exception  I  Just  referred  to  U  under 
Section  108,  c,  4,  which  Instruots  the  Ooun- 
cU "to  develop  prlorttlas  for  programs  .  . 
etc.  At  least  a  portion  of  this  task  may  be 
tacm  the  province  of  policy  makers  than  of 
aodal  advisors.  The  wording  of  tbe  Act  may 
be  a  tnfie  ambiguous  on  this  point,  but  I  do 
not  see  priority  setting  as  a  staff  runeUon. 
I  wUl  Ntom  to  this  later. 

If,  so  far,  Z  have  seemed  unorltleaUy  optl- 
nHstto  I  would  BOW  like  to  ooastder  the  dlffl- 


oulMas  X  see.  Tbey  are  fonnidalile,  and  tbsy 

are  all  of  a  pracUoal  nature.  I  redte  them 
not  to  discourage  so  venturesoms  and  prom- 
ising an  enfterpnse,  but  rather  to  geaamSe 
a  reallstlo  set  at  tmo&ptMiOB  so  that  the  enter- 
prise wiU  be  pushed  with  appropriate  i«ao- 
lutlon  and  not  be  Judged  a  taUure  for  tall- 
ing  to  run  when  it  can  soatoely  be  expected 
to  have  learned  to  crawl.  The  conclusion  I 
will  draw  is  that  if  we  are  ever  going  to  un- 
dertake this  task  we  might  as  weU  get  started. 

We  already  have  a  Uttle  history  of  aootal 
reporting  to  look  back  on.  Almost  forty  yaan 
ago,  under  the  Hoover  Adminlstntlon  a 
group  of  scholars  produced  several  volumes 
enUtled  Beoent  SoeUa  Trendt.  This  report  is 
stlU  looked  on  with  admiratloii.  Tlioae  schol- 
ars had  the  time  and  resources  and  did  an 
exoeUent  Job  given  the  information  avail- 
able at  that  time.  More  recently,  under  the 
Johnson  AdmlnlstraUon,  a  prototype  sodal 
report  was  prodiiood  under  the  title  Towmrd 
a  Soeiml  Report.  StlU  more  recently,  the  now 
defiuict  National  Goals  Besearoh  Staff  pro- 
duced a  different  kind  of  report,  rowartt 
BaUtnced  Orovth.  Neither  of  these  last  two 
reports  was  greeted  with  resounding  Oheeie. 
Both  suffered  from  pressures  of  time  and 
other  resources. 

Toward  a  Social  Beport  Is  perhaps  more 
instructive  for  our  purposes.  It  Is  much 
more  like  the  type  of  social  report  contem- 
plated in  this  Act.  It  summarlaed  trends  In 
major  areas  of  Anurlcan  life,  documenting 
our  successes  and  failures  in  meeting  goals 
which  are  broadly  shared.  WhUe  it  was  mod- 
est In  its  scope.  It  certainly  denKmstrvted 
that  which  there  was  no  reason  to  contest, 
namely  sodal  rqwrtlng  Is  poeslUe. 

To  the  discerning  eye.  Toward  a  Social  Be- 
port documented  the  llmitatlnns  of  our  pres- 
ent measures  of  sodal  change  both  by  what 
it  said,  and  by  what  it  did  not  say.  It  docu- 
mented the  wisdom  of  the  present  Act  In 
qieclfying  that  one  of  the  major  tasks  of 
the  CouncU  of  Social  Advisors  should  be  to 
devdop  a  system  of  sodal  Indicators— a 
topic  to  which  I  wUI  shortly  return. 

Both  of  the  recent  reports  teach  me  that 
it  wotUd  be  wise,  or  perhaps  only  realistic,  to 
have  modest  expectations  of  the  first  few 
social  reports.  This  modest  expeetatUm 
should  in  the  first  Instance  be  a  tuncUon  of 
the  fact  that  our  data  for  traokmg  social 
change  are  not  going  to  be  suddenly  better 
than  those  available  to  the  drafters  of  TO- 
toartf  a  Social  Beport.  In  the  aeoond  Instanoe, 
the  Job  of  simultaneously  ■asemMIng  and 
organizing  a  staff,  laimchlng  some  of  the 
other  tasks  assigned  to  the  CouncU  and 
{H-qtarlng  a  substantial  first  report  wUl  be 
Insuperable.  PlnaUy,  there  wlU  have  to  be 
considerable  thought  and  perhaps  some  ex- 
perimentation devoted  to  tbe  form  of  the 
report.  Social  data  that  pertain  to  the  dig- 
nity and  decency  of  the  Uvea  of  our  citlaens 
do  not  change  as  rapidly  as  do  economic  data. 
Whereas  quarterly  or  even  monthly  varia- 
tions m  eoonomlc  data  are  Interesting,  or 
even  vital.  Interesting  changes  in  non-eco- 
nomic social  data  are  Ukely  to  occur  only 
over  a  span  of  several  years.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  formats  that  might  suggest  them- 
selves, but  I  caU  attention  to  this  circum- 
stance only  because  It  is  one  of  several  rea- 
sons for  e]7>ectlng  that  early  sodal  reports 
may  not  reflect  the  fuU  potential  of  sodal 
reporting  as  it  might  be  done  at  a  later  date. 

Having  enjoined  modesty  of  expectation 
for  early  social  reports,  I  would  now  like  to 
retiim  to  the  topic  of  sodal  indicators. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Pull  Employment 
Act  of  1946  we  have  made  remarkable, 
though  somewhat  uneven,  progress  In  the 
running  of  the  economy.  More  recently  It  has 
been  widely  proclaimed  from  the  President 
on  down  that  economic  growth  for  its  own 
sake  Is  not  what  we  sbotild  value,  and  that 
an  Increase  Is  ONF  u  not  neceeaarlly  an  In- 
crease in  happiness.  The  phreee  "qaaltty 
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of  life"  has  become  oar  newest,  most  p<ynlar. 
and  least  dsfinsd  cliche.  There  seems  to  be  a 
spreading  consensus,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  many  countrlsa  abroad,  that  we 
BhotUd  guide  economic  and  sodal  devdop- 
ment  more  deUberatdy  to  serve  man's  values 
and  aspirations.  If  we  think  m  terms  of  the 
intent  of  the  present  Act,  we  shmiM  not  be 
content  that  members  of  minority  groups 
may  be  dosing  the  income  gap  if  this  advaaoe 
in  ^tmnnmir.  ctatua  is  not  accompanied  by  an 
Increased  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  worth. 

If  we  are  to  implement  what  I  perceive  as 
a  growing  nationai  consensus,  we  need,  as 
the  Senator  has  wdl  obseryed,  to  increase 
"the  quantity,  quaUty,  and  vlsibiUty  of  In- 
formauon."  WhUe  we  already  have  many  ao- 
dal statistics,  many  of  these  are  tn^>propri- 
ate  for  what  they  piuport  to  meas\ue,  and 
for  many  things  we  simply  have  no  data. 
WhUe  we  would  reduce  hunger,  we  do  not 
know  Jtist  who  Is  hungry.  WhUe  we  wotild 
reduce  crime,  our  knowledge  of  even  how 
many  crimes  of  what  type  are  committed  is 
highly  Imperfect.  WhUe  we  wovUd  Improve 
the  "quaUty  of  life"  we  do  not  know  what 
o\ir  dtisens  value  in  their  Uvea — except 
for  such  obvious  things  as  not  being  hun- 
gry or  breathing  safe  air. 

Both  of  the  two  recent  Presidents  have 
encouraged  not  only  social  reporting  but  the 
devdopment  of  sociiU  Indicators,  of  better 
measures  of  social  change. 

In  this  Administration,  the  Ofllce  of  Statis- 
tical Policy  In  the  OMB  has  been  given  the 
task  of  reviewing  statistical  series  to  generate 
a  regular  report  of  those  dimensions  of  the 
sodety  that  can  measured  from  existing  data. 
A  first  version  of  these  series  wUl  be  avaU- 
able  for  criticism  toward  the  end  of  this  year. 
However,  as  mentioned,  it  wiU  be  Umited  to 
data  series  already  in  us.  and  will  certainly 
be  marked  by  weaknesses  and  absences.  Addi- 
tlonaUy,  the  National  Science  Poundatlon 
now  has,  as  I  understand  It.  two  separate 
programs  funding  social  indicators  work. 
Part  of  this  funding  wUl  be  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  measures  of  sodal  change,  In- 
duding  in  so  far  as  we  can  properly  under- 
stand It,  measures  of  the  qtiallty  of  life. 
Other  funding  wUl  go  to  the  development  of 
better  models  of  our  social  system  so  that  we 
may  make  a  better  choice  of  what  to  measure 
and  know  better  how  to  interpret  what  we 
observe. 

Here  and  there  new  interesting  series  of 
Pederal  statistics  are  being  Inaugurated.  It 
Is  reported  that  the  Bureau  of  Census  will 
conduct  a  regular  sample  survey  to  locate  the 
victims  of  crime  for  purposes  of  getting  a 
better  assessment  of  various  types  of  crime, 
and  of  the  consequences  of  the  crime  for  the 
victim.  PUot  WOTk  here  and  In  Britain  with 
such  so-called  "victimization"  surveys  Indi- 
cate that  many  classes  of  crime  are  markedly 
(but  unevenly)  underreported.  Portbermore, 
the  consequences  of  the  crime  to  the  victim 
are  a  matter  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
fact  that  a  criminal  has  done  something  fen- 
which  he  may  be  sentenced.  WhUe  there  are 
technical  limitations  to  such  victimleatian 
surveys,  they  promise  us  another  useful  way 
of  understanding  the  incidence  and  meaning 
of  this  crucial  type  of  social  pathology^ 

However,  there  Is  insofar  as  I  can  discern, 
no  central  guidance  and  stimulus  to  this  ef- 
fort. The  proposed  CouncU  of  Social  Advlso«a 
would  serve  such  a  vital  role.  The  devdop- 
ment of  such  sodal  indicators  Is  crucUd  to 
the  function  of  sodal  reporting.  These  new 
social  indicators  In  themadves  give  promise 
to  change  markedly  the  way  In  which  we 
"keep  score."  This  can  be  peitAps  more  con- 
cretely iUustrated  from  the  related,  but  some- 
what different,  revolution  that  Is  takhac  place 
in  the  evaluation  of  social  programs.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  keep  score  on  soelal  peo- 
grams  by  way  of  the  inputs:  nundier  of  dd- 
lan  spent  on  medidne  or  education,  doctor- 
patlent  ratio,  teaohar-etudent  ratio,  and  tlie 
like.  These  inputs  do  not  tell  us  what  has 
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bMn  don*  for  tlM  pMtant  or  tor  Um  studuit. 
ThTprMmt  mnTMWint  !■  tn  rt«»<ln|i  iiwiiiiw 
at  output,  ot  partonnmaoK.  What  «ffMfc  bM  • 
madkMl  or  w>w»ton>l  piogimm  bad  on  th« 
health  at  the  pattat  cr  ttaa  oootfittein  of  tha 
studantf  TftM  trtnd  toward  ootput : 
baa  tipo  pntound  mnamiiiiiiuai.  It 
to  ineraaM  tha  aaclaney  with  whleh  a«  aUo- 
cata  and  om  our  raaourma  by  Jndgiliic  pto- 
graoH  In  t«raaa  at  what  thay  ivoduoa.  It  alao 
win  aharpan  our  aanaa  of  th«  human  oonaa- 
quanow  of  our  programa.  An  urban  ranawal 
profram  will  ba  Judgad  not  by  tha  anount  of 
monay  spent,  or  by  tha  numbar  at  booMa 
bust,  but  by  Its  aSacta  on  tha  Uvas  of  paopla. 

Itkoae  two  ralatad  moranMuto,  tha  aoolal 
indlcaton  movonant,  and  tha  new  trend  In 
prosram  evaluation  promlaa  to  convert  tha 
pfaraaa  "quality  of  Ufa"  from  a  popular  cliche 
into  an  actual  guiding  principle  of  Amartcan 
•Odety.  While  the  fun  rwaHaatlon  of  this 
dream  may  never  be  reallsBd,  any  step  in  thla 
direction  wUl  be  salutary.  Again,  aa  with  the 
development  of  sodal  reporting,  wa  are  deal- 
ing with  a  task  with  a  long  time  horlaon. 
Iherefore,  the  sooner  we  get  on  with  It,  the 
batter.  There  will  be  dUBcultles  along  the 
road,  and  the  Ideas  will  ebb  aiul  wane  in 
popularity.  It  will  be  peihi^M  vital  to  have 
the  aaHpnuant  in  the  hands  of  an  eatab- 
/  IMhed  statutory  body  for  whom  It  la  a  main 
rsaponilbuity. 

It  should  ba  noted  that  I  have  not  used  the 
terms  "social  aooounts"  or  "social  account- 
ing" which  the  Senator  and  others  have 
eometlmea  used.  Thla  1b  because  theae  tenm 
connote  In  many  minds  the  aspiration  or 
promise  of  a  national  social  balance  sheet 
oomjiarable  to  the  system  of  economic  ac- 
counts. We  are  far  from  such  a  goal,  and  It 
may  be  unattainable  in  prlndpla  baeauaa  we 
cannot  reduce  the  varieties  at  human  expe- 
rience to  a  single  yardstick  auoh  as  tha  econ- 
omists' dollar.  I  BuqiMCt  that  the  use  of  the 
terms  "social  accoimts"  and  "sodal  account- 
ing" baa  contributed  to  the  tendency  to  Judge 
progreas  In  the  other  behavioral  and  sodal 
sciences  according  to  criteria  more  i^pllcable 
toaconomlcB. 

An  improved  series  of  social  Indlcaton  will 
not  only  permit  the  Council  to  do  an  Im- 
proved >}b  of  social  reporting,  it  wm  Improve 
our  general  ability  to  evaluate  social  change 
and  the  state  of  the  society  aa  wna  aa  provid- 
ing better  information  for  Oongreaslonal  and 
Kzecutlve  dedalon  making.  WhUe  I  have  re- 
jected the  BASS  Ck>mmlttee's  notion  that  a 
dedalon  on  a  Coundl  aS  Social  Advlaon 
should  wait  on  a  privately  developed  sodal 
report.  I  do  see  merit  In  such  a  private  rep<M<t 
or  reports  as  a  complement  to  the  work  of 
the  Council.  Social  reporting  Is  saturated 
with  poUUcal  ImidloMtlona.  And.  sodal  re. 
porting  from  tha  Ksecutlve  Offloe  of  the  Praa- 
Idant.  Juat  as  other  raporttDg  from  that  Oflkw, 
will  have  to  be  done  in  the  context  of  the 
programs  and  polldes  of  the  Administration 
In  offlce.  The  annvial  sodal  report  wUl  be  in 
some  sense  a  poUtlcal  document.  This  la  not 
to  deny  its  usafiilneas.  but  to  aeknowladge 
Ita  inevitable  limitations.  Howevw,  the  basic 
Information  on  which  the  report  wUl  be 
based  will  ba  public  property.  Hence,  the 
broader  and  the  better  informed  the  basis 
of  critldsm.  the  better  will  the  nation  be 


I  hava  ^okan  of  two  functions  at  the 
Oounetl,  sodal  r^xvtlng  and  the  develop- 
aant  at  aodal  Indlcaton.  As  long  as  Oon- 
graaa  has  lagtslatad  these  functions  and  ap- 
proprtatad  funds  for  the  CouncU,  ""'I  as  long 
aa  the  Prealdent  has  appointed  a  reasonable 
group  of  Boambers  of  the  Cotmdl,  theae 
functions  are  likely  to  be  carried  out.  There 
may  be  variations  from  Administration  to 
Admlnlatratlan  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
sodal  rapcrt  will  be  oonatraUMd  1^  admlnls- 
tratton  policy,  and  In  the  extent  to  which 
Umovatlve  aerlaa  of  sodal  indlcaton  Ma  In- 
tnduead.  Howww.  It  to  •  pood  bat  that  than 
tasks  will  move  forward.  It  would  be  a  source 
of  poUtlcal  embairsssment  for  any  Admlnla- 


tntlon  to  latarfan  too  Uatantly  with 
functlooa 

Tbe  ofthar  functlooa  of  tha  OooaoU  Isava 
ma  with  a  feeling  of  somewhat  v«*t«r  um- 
oartalBty.  tbmr  ooaalst  t«anlly  at  supply- 
Ing  data.  aaaljriB.  aiMl  praaonMbly  Judg- 
manta  to  tha  PraaMaot  and  tba  dooMetlo 
oouneU.  The  intent  of  these  funeUons  to 
conveyed  by  Senator  llondale  In  than  wotds: 
.  ■  It  would  provide  the  new  doaasatlc 
councU  with  much  of  the  Information  which 
that  body  wlU  need  to  maka  Its  pidtey  and 
ptogram  ranommandaUona  to  the  Prastdsnt." 

I  am  amnaed  by  what  I  an  n  the  raaotlons 
of  both  parttos  to  thto  transaction.  If  y  guen 
to  that  the  domestic  councU  and  other  mem- 
ben  of  tha  oflldal  famUy  would  have  the 
spectre  of  being  deluged  with  gratmtous 
"advice"  from  a  bunch  of  wild-eyed  academi- 
cians. They  mln  the  fact  that  then  to  ampto 
pawar  for  them  to  Ignon  tha  whoto  bud- 
neaa.  On  the  side  of  the  aoadamidans  f,!^ 
their  non-acadeqUc  repraaantaUvea.  than  to 
the  spectre  of  being  aakad  the  answers  to 
oosmlc  quntlons  for  which  they  have  no  an- 
swer, or  the  enticing  proqwct  of  pantlflcatlng 
on  Issues  on  which  I  would  regard  them  as 
cmly  partially  qualified.  They  miss  the  fact^ 
both  pessimists  and  optlmtota^that  they 
may  have  trouble  ever  being  listened  to. 

The  mora  realistic  estimate  to  that  tha  "ad- 
visor" function  wlU  be  long  and  tortoious  in 
devdoplng.  The  pdlcy  personnel  In  tha  White 
House  wUl  have  control  over  the  dtuatlon. 
They  WlU  have  the  vital  power  I  ban  Just 
mentioned,  the  power  to  Ignon.  TUa  dtua- 
tlon to  not  pacxiUar  to  the  oOoa  of  tha  Pnd- 
dent  of  the  United  Stataa.  It  to  eharaetertoUe 
of  the  Introduction  of  such  staff  funotloos  In 
almost  any  organization.  It  to  particularly  ac- 
centuated when  the  staff  function  to  Imposed 
from  without,  as  a  Coundl  lagiaiated  by  the 
Congian  to  ^t  to  be  perodnd. 

With  a  not  too  unreaaonable  amount  of 
bad  luck.  I  can  aee  the  Council  sitting  iq> 
17th  Street  in  TGB  7  never  being  aakad  to 
contribute  a  thing.  With  good  luck,  I  can  an 
them  In  the  KOB  as  welcome  memban  of 
the  official  family,  only  to  be  moved  back  up 
17th  Street  with  the  next  Admlnlatratlon. 

The  point  to  that  for  the  Coundl  to  aehlava 
Its  fuU  nde  It  wUl  take  diplomacy,  skin,  op- 
portunism, and  luck.  Thto  to  particularly  true 
of  the  CouncU's  role  In  ntttng  prlorltlM 
about  whldi  I  raised  a  question  aailler.  I 
baileve  that  the  Council  can  make  a  tech- 
lUcal  and  Judgmental  Input  Into  the  largely 
poUtlcal  prooen  of  priority  aetUng  only  after 
don  rapport  and  worUng  rdatlonalUpa  have 
been  worked  out  with  other  memben  of  the 
dBdal  famUy.  All  then  things  can  take  their 
favorable  ton  only  u  the  coundl  turn  a  long 
time  horlBon  which  wlU  give  It  both  patience 
and  confldeaoe.  Again  I  reach  the  same  con- 
clusion. If  we  are  going  to  do  thto  thing,  It 
to  better  to  start  It  now,  and  with  a  raaltotlo 
nnn  of  expectations. 

I  know  that  Senator  Mondale  to  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  history  of  the  many 
othar  agendes  the  Congren  has  added  to  tha 
Kxeeutlve  Office  of  the  Preddent,  partleulaily 
In  situations  when  the  Administration  waa 
not  inltuny  enthusiastic  about  the  addition. 
Such  aganetas  have  had  to  find  their  place 
and  establish  their  unfulnen  over  time.  It 
would  be  wen  If  the  putdle,  and  partleulaily 
the  behavioral  and  social  sdeooe  community. 
wen  awan  of  thto. 

In  the  meantldM,  with  aU  of  tha  consider- 
ations I  have  Introduced,  I  am  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  Mondale-Javlts  Act,  particu- 
larly If  it  to  adopted  with  a  leglHatlve  record 
that  reflects  the  sort  of  thne  horlaon  and  level 
of  expeeutlon  about  which  I  ban  bean 
talking. 

T—TiMoirr  iM  SuFTOBT  or  m  Puu,  Orroa- 
lUMiTi  aivD  NATioifAL  OoAia  aitd  Piioarras 
(By  N.  J.  Dementh.  HI) 
It  to  a  special  prlvUega  fCr  ma  to  tasttty 
befora  you  today,  itr.  Chairman,  becauM  It 
to  an  opportunity  for  me  to  thank  you  and 


your  oommittn  for  your  oonttnuing  effort 
and  forealght  in  behalf  of  the  social  sdenoss 
and  aodal  policy.  I  wy  thto  not  only  lor  m; 
OQUaagun,  but  alao  aa  a  personal  note.  When 
I  dadded  to  take  a  pervem  sabbatical  trva 
my  profaasorahlp  in  Madtoon  and  annnm  my 
preaent  post  for  two  yean.  I  did  ao  not  out 
at  a  maaoctilstto  yen  for  administration  but 
rathar  out  at  a  deep  oommitnksnt  to  narrow- 
Ing  the  gap  between  social  sdence  and  so- 
cial policy.  Knowing  of  your  slmUar  com- 
mitment bdped  me  to  make  that  decision 
and  has  buoyed  me  since. 

Act\uaiy  thto  to  a  long-overdue  expienlon 
of  gntltude  from  a  constituency  i^hlch  may 
ban  appeared  ungrateful  in  the  past.  Aa 
you  an  weU  awara.  the  exciting  prospecto 
of  an  Annual  Social  Report,  a  Council  of 
Sodal  Advlaon,  and  a  Congreadonal  Offloe 
of  Goato  and  PrlorlUn  Analyato  have  met 
with  an  uneven  reception  among  the  nations 
aodal  actonttota  diulng  the  past  nveral  yean. 
For  a  variety  of  reasoms  <n«iiiH>t^^  feelings 
of  scientific  Inadequacy  and  concern  over 
schdarly  identity,  many  have  felt  that  such 
developments  may  constitute  too  much  too 
soon  and  with  potential  nt-backs  over  bal- 
ancing potential  gains. 

HappUy,  I  can  now  raport  that  thto  mood 
of  lucertalnty  has  given  way  to  greater  con- 
fidence, mdeed  to  a  kind  of  restlessness  to 
get  on  with  the  task  of  fulflUlng  our  prom- 
toe  to  the  nation.  During  the  past  year  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  a  great  number 
of  leading  social  scientists  who  have  altered 
thdr  views  on  the  Issue  only  recently.  I  think 
then  are  several  reasons  for  thto  change,  aU 
of  which  constitute  recommendations  for 
moving  ahead  with  the  legislation  without 
further  delay. 

Certainly  one  major  factor  in  the  change 
of  nux>d  to  that  social  scientists  are  as  sensi- 
tive as  any  other  portion  of  the  nation's  In- 
formed and  affected  cltlxenry  to  the  continu- 
ing blight  of  social  problems  and  the  con- 
tinuing frustration  In  coping  with  them. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  phrase 
"Tull  Opportunity"  contlnuM  to  be  honored 
as  much  in  the  breach  as  In  the  obaervanoe. 
In  some  cases,  the  problems  tbemnlVM  ban 
proliferated  and  worsened;  In  aU  casn,  aware- 
nen  of  our  pathologtes  have  deepened  con- 
dderably.  Nowhere  Is  this  awareness  mor« 
conspicuous  than  on  university  campiMes 
when  studenta  and  facvUty  both  have  icat 
a  quality  of  Innocence  which  may  never  be 
recaptured.  As  social  sclenttots  mcreaslngly 
confront  the  dilemmas  of  the  day  in  their 
dasarooms  and  In  thdr  private  llvn,  many 
have  now  come  to  feel  that  It  to  Irresponsible 
to  spurn  the  opportunity  to  un  their  ex- 
perttoe  In  dealing  with  the  problems  more 
dlrecUy. 

In  all  of  thto,  social  scientists  have  given 
IncrecMed  attention  to  the  govermnent's  own 
actions  ocmcemlng  social  policy.  Of  course, 
even  a  dectolon  to  make  no  decision  on  a 
problem  to  worth  noting.  Moreover,  while  so- 
dal scientists  have  no  Illusions  of  offering 
panaceas,  they  an  increasingly  awan  that 
the  taaks  of  codifying  pertinent  information 
and  framing  policy  altemativn  must  be  done 
by  someone,  and  it  to  now  someone  who  to 
even  len  equipped  to  understand  the  many 
varlabtos  and  complexltlw  Involved.  The  time 
has  passed  when  we  can  Ignon  difficult  chores 
In  order  to  spare  our  eoUectlve  pride  from 
poadble  failure.  And  becauM  there  toao  much 
to  be  learned  If  we  an  to  contribute  effec- 
tively, there  to  little  excun  to  dday  the 
learning  further. 

And  yea  to  admit  to  tha  reaiMndbUity  to 
not  to  deCatmlna  how  it  should  be  dla- 
ohargad.  Aa  you  know.  Mr.  Ohalrman,  In  tba 
paat  two  yean  ttera  hava  baan  aevaral  r»- 
porta  OB  tha  atatos  of  the  aodal  adeacn  and 
tlMlr  niatton  to  the  Pedaral  goremment 
whlah  have  oonduded  that  wa  abould  make 
oar  lint  attampta  at  an  atll»l■^^  Soetal  Be- 
part  and  a  Coundl  of  Sodal  Advlaon  on  a 
prlvata  baato.  The  aaanmpuon  waa  tkat  prt- 
vate  nM»ey  would  provide  an  opportunity  to 
experiment  In  developing  our  capadtlM  and 
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that  wa  BtMold  wait  untu  we  an  mora 
aoned  befon  nreatlng  a  new  Federal  atruo- 
tun  and  undertaking  aa  annual  report  as 
required  by  statute. 

Ben  too  than  have  been  recent  changw 
of  opinion.  In  talking  with  aome  of  the  key 
aathora  of  than  reports,  I  have  learned  that 
many  an  now  persuaded  that  such  a  private 
ventun  to  ndtber  realistic  nor  efficient.  It  to 
unreal  letln  partly  becaun  foundation  sup- 
port which  seemed  abundant  at  the  end  of 
the  IMO^  to  now  in  much  shorter  supply. 
Moreover,  white  several  foundations  might 
have  reaotad  favonbly  to  such  projects  two 
fsan  ago,  aU  are  now  more  cautious  in  light 
of  the  Tax  Beform  Act  and  Its  oonatoalnta  on 
foundation  support  of  any  poUcy-orlented 
activity. 

But  even  if  private  suKwrt  was  more 
available  and  len  fettered,  aodal  adeottoU 
an  Increaalngly  dlseuadad  from  thto  ^>proach 
on  other  grotmds.  One  can  question  the  effi- 
ciency of  any  experimental  ventun  which 
offers  Inccmdudve  reaulta,  and  thto  could 
nry  wdl  apply  here.  If  successful,  one  wotUd 
wonder  whether  the  suocen  could  be  main- 
tained (mce  the  activity  was  placed  within 
the  bureaucratic  tobyrlnth  of  the  Executive 
branch  with  aU  of  the  conflicting  demanda 
and  expectatlona  ao  common  to  the  preaent 
Council  of  Boonomlc  Advlaon.  On  the  other 
band.  If  the  experiment  were  unsuoooasful, 
might  thto  not  be  for  the  lack  of  data  and 
(acuities  which  could  only  be  available  to 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  government  or  be- 
oause  of  the  failure  to  attract  the  high- 
quality  personnel  more  easUy  recruited  once 
the  activity  to  Institutionalized  as  an  Im- 
portant aspect  of  the  governmental  process? 

There  an,  however,  other  reasons  for  sup- 
porting your  proposal  as  against  a  private 
slternatlve.  Mr.  Chalman.  Social  scientists, 
like  those  they  study,  are  creatures  of  their 
habitat — ^In  thto  can,  the  ivory  tower.  We 
ban  grown  accustomed  to  the  remove  of  the 
soadsmlc  ddallnn  while  at  the  same  time 
we  know  aU  too  Uttle  of  the  governmental 
process  we  now  pinport  to  aid.  It  to  simply 
not  enough  to  analyse  the  nation  and  its 
alternative  comes  at  such  a  dtotanoe.  The 
time  has  oome  when  soctol  scientists  must 
be  both  allowed  and  encouraged  to  work 
within  the  government  rather  than  outdde 
of  It.  PeraonaUy  I  would  favor  an  amend- 
ment-to  S.  5  providing  for  a  temporary  eraata 
program  of  Jimior  and  nnlor  Internships  to 
bring  many  sodal  sdenttots  Into  government 
agendes  for.  say.  a  ona-year  stint  of  service 
and  learning.  And  yet  I  don't  mean  to  be 
greedy:  surely  the  creation  of  a  CotmoU  of 
Social  Advlaon  would  be  the  most  Impcn'- 
tant  Blngte  Indication  to  my  coUeagun  that 
the  time  to  ripe  to  culUvate  their  utlUty  by 
developing  poUcy-pertlnent  career  options  as 
a  comiriament  to  traditional  academic  em- 
ployment. As  you  youmlf  have  pointed  out 
In  earUer  bearings,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gov- 
amment  has  not  given  suffldent  status  to 
sodal  science  to  attract  flret-rate  scholan. 
WhUe  then  an  sodal  sdenttots  in  Washing- 
ton, with  the  exception  of  the  economists, 
they  tend  to  be  either  second-rate  reeearch- 
ers  or  biu-eaucraU  removed  from  their  base 
dlaclpUnn.  Of  course,  many  of  the  nation's 
beat  social  adedttots  do  appear  on  advisory 
boards  and  review  panels,  but  once  again 
thto  role  involvn  them  as  occadonal  out- 
alden  rather  than  aa  staff  members  using 
their  reaearoh  sklUs  to  maximum  advantage 
from  the  Inside.  WhUe  scholan  can  make 
Impmtant  contributions  as  oonsultants, 
these  are  rare  and  tend  to  be  Uttle  rewarded, 
seldom  publicized,  and  generaUy  unmonl- 
tored  by  their  sdentlflc  peen.  Thto  suggests 
yet  another  advantage  of  a  Council  of  So- 
cial Advlaon.  namely,  exposing  the  knowl- 
edge and  analysto  of  the  sodal  scientists  In- 
volved to  fuU  public  and  scientific  scrutiny. 
Thto,  of  cavame,  to  the  way  science  has  always 
operated  at  Its  beet.  To  have  second-rate 
Kholan  serving  In  a  quad-private  fashion 


to  hardly  eondudva  to  dth«  sodal  sdence 
or  social  poUcy. 

But  then  to  a  final  and  moat  Important 
reason  for  the  change  In  view  of  many  sodal 
sdeaitou  and  for  prooeeding  with  the  legto- 
latlon  aa  propoaad.  Aa  I  ban  already  men- 
tioned, many  aodal  adenttoU  were  convinced 
nveral  yaan  ago  that  our  dladpUnee  were 
not  auffidently  develi^Md  to  discharge  the 
raeponalbUltlw  entailed  In  a  CouncU  of  So- 
cial Advtoon  and  an  Annual  Social  Report. 
In  my  Judgment,  auch  modaaty'waa  ^>pro- 
prlata  at  that  time,  but  fortunatdy,  the 
aodal  actoncn  have  developed  rapidly  alnce. 
Indeed.  I  think  It  fair  to  ny  that  we  an 
weU  along  with  a  methoddogloal  revolution 
that  to  producing  greater  rigor  in  ii^rmiiTig 
more  oomplex  phenomena.  I  ahaU  curb  my 
natural  tendency  to  pedantry  here,  but,  in 
the  can  of  aoeiology,  thto  baa  Involved  the 
devdopment  of  methodological  teehnlqun 
largely  borrowed  from  eoonumetrloa  which 
have  \iahered  In  a  ahlft  from  static  to  dy- 
namic and  from  descriptive  to  caxiaal  anal- 
yato. Aooordlng  to  some.  It  to  about  time 
that  we  should  move  from  sodal  phUoaophy 
to  real  social  science.  Certainly,  we  an  now 
in  a  far  better  position  to  analyn  poUcy 
alternatives  in  light  of  more  competent 
assessments  of  the  reaUty  at  issue. 

Nor  has  thto  methodologloal  change  oc- 
curred in  a  substantive  vacuum.  Indeed,  It 
has  pio-tly  emerged  from  our  recent  work  on 
social  indlcatan,  the  particular  field  In 
which  it  was  felt  that  mora  expo^ence  was 
required.  With  the  support  of  both  private 
foundations  and  Fsderal  agencin.  the  area 
baa  burgeoned  m  both  aspirations  and.  I 
think,  aooompUahments.  At  the  moment,  for 
exampto,  the  Office  of  Management  and  the 
Budget  has  a  major  project  underway.  whUe 
the  National  Solenoe  Foundation  has  two 
funding  programs  with  social  indicators  as 
their  central  thrust.  Mtush  of  the  same  could 
be  said  oonoamlng  developments  m  the 
methodology  of  social  experimentation  and 
program  evaluation. 

The  pcrtnt  in  aU  of  thto  Is  not  that  we  an 
on  the  verge  of  generating  a  sclentlflc  elixir 
for  the  nation's  lUs  or  even  that  we  are  now 
to  be  oompared  favorably  vrlth  tiie  econo- 
mists. Instead,  I  mean  to  suggest  only  that 
for  the  first  time  our  best  minds  are  at 
work  on  the  problems  at  tosue  In  the  bUl  and 
we  are  prepared  to  Uke  the  next  and  most 
Important  step  In  putting  our  knowledge  on 
the  line  and  learning  how  to  develop  it  fur- 
ther while  putting  It  to  greater  use.  Thto  we 
can  only  learn  by  doing  what  the  economists 
themselves  did  In  1M«:  namely,  beginning 
with  a  sense  of  humUlty  than  hubrto  ^nd 
beginning  de^lte  knowledge  of  our  limita- 
tions. I  think  it  to  clear  that  the  CouncU 
of  Bconomlc  Advtoon  would  never  have  been 
launched  had  It  awaited  a  fuU  demonstra- 
tion of  the  competence  It  has  since  devd- 
oped.  I  think  it  to  equally  clear  that  a  Coun- 
cU of  Social  Advisors  must  begin  now  If  It 
has  to  have  anything  substantial  to  offer 
In  the  future.  Indeed,  if  lessons  of  the  past 
are  any  giUde  to  the  future,  our  social  poUcy 
can  hardly  suffer  from  the  effort. 

To  mention  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
vtoon ralSM  an  Inue  which  has  recurred  in 
past  hearings  concerning  thto  legislation.  As 
you  wen  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  thon 
who  fed  that  the  social  sctoncn  would  fare 
best  by  mtrlctlng  their  first  steps  to  partld- 
patlon  in  an  augmmted  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advtoors.  Certainly  then  wotUd  be  advantagn 
In  such  an  arrangement,  as  pointed  out  for 
example  In  Mr.  Oallfano's  testimony  last  year. 
On  balance,  however,  I  agree  with  you  con- 
cerning the  greater  wtodom  of  a  separate 
Council  of  Sodal  Advtoon.  Thto  may  be  an 
organisational  inconvenience  to  the  Pred- 
dent and  an  already  heavUy  congested  Ex- 
ecutln  Brandi.  But  it  wotUd  hdp  to  avoid 
posdble  dominance  by  the  economtota  whUe 
allowing  the  sodal  sdentlsts  to  devdop  thdr 
own  role  and  style  without  the  contrlvancn 


of  a  tamporaiy  partaerdilp.  Aa  many  ban 
pointed  out.  ttie  two  Ooundto  would  be  quite 
dlstlnot  m  thair  mandatw  and  thdr  per- 
f  ormaaoea.  In  my  Judgment,  it  to  appropriate 
to  noognlaa  that  dtfferenoe  from  the  start. 
reaUdnc  that  tha  start  of  the  new  OouneU 
can  hartUy  ba  aa  produotln  aa  the  current 
performance  of  the  expeiteneed  CKA. 

In  doalng.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  thaw 
heart  nga  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
tha  gap  between  the  sodal  adencn  and  the 
Federal  government  baa  narrowed  coodder- 
ably  In  the  past  few  years,  owing  in  no  amaU 
meaaun  to  ttie  effcrta  of  you  and  your  com- 
mittee. The  day  baa  apparently  paaaed  when 
one  of  my  coUeaguw  could  be  Informed  dur- 
ing similar  testlmany  that  the  Oongraaaman 
almply  did  not  bdieve  In  tampllng  technlquea 
and  Inaisted  on  analyan  of  whoto  popula- 
tions. I  dent  think  he  appreciated  It  when 
my  colleague  then  aakad  in4>ishly  if.  during 
a  blood  teat,  he  demanded  that  aU  of  hto 
blood  be  removed.  Now  to  dearly  the  time 
to  take  advantage  of  our  mutual  undentand- 
Ing  and  shared  commitments.  The  nation's 
own  Uf  eMood  may  be  at  toeue. 

Statkmxmt  or  Soi,  M.  Lnfowns,  Chauucam 

NaTIONAI.    UxaAK     COAUTTOM 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wdcome  thto  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  your  Committee.  Then 
hearings  on  the  Full  Opportunity  and  Na- 
tional CkMUs  and  Priorities  Act  represent  an 
Important  part  of  the  growing  effort,  both  In 
and  out  of  government,  to  discover  more 
democratic  and  rational  procedures  for  mak- 
ing pubUc  choices. 

As  thto  Conmilttee  to  wdl  awan,  rational 
government  deddon-maklng  to  impoaslble 
without  clearly  stated  national  goato  and 
priorities  to  guide  reao\irces  aUocatlon.  And 
given  the  content  of  the  leglstotlon  being 
considered  here  today,  it  to  also  clear  you 
recogntoe  that  mere  repetition  of  the  need 
for  new  prlorltlw  to  not  enough.  If  rhetoric 
alone  were  sufficient  to  Implement  national 
goals  and  reorder  priorities,  federal  speiullng 
patterns  would  have  been  altered  radlcaUy 
half  a  decade  ago  when  the  damor  began  for 
a  major  change  In  the  way  we  aUocate  fed- 
eral tax  dollars. 

As  we  aU  well  know,  the  past  five  yean  have 
seen  the  caU  to  "reorder  prlorltlw"  become 
a  kind  of  Pavlovlan  response  to  a  redtatlon 
of  the  nation's  social  and  economic  lUs. 

Yet,  as  we  also  know,  despite  aU  the  talk, 
very  little  has  happened. 

Instead  of  producing  reordered  priorttln. 
the  avalanche  of  talk  has  produced  more 
taUc. 

Instead  of  becoming  a  guide  to  new  pub- 
lic deddon-maklng  processes,  the  call  for 
new  priorities  has  become  a  fashionable 
cUchel 

So  the  problem  we  face  today  to:  How  can 
we  rescue  thto  critical  effort  to  reorder  pri- 
orities and  improve  public  choices  from  the 
rhetorical  deadend  Into  which  It  haa  stum- 
bled? 

It  was  In  search  of  answen  to  thto  ques- 
tion that  the  National  Urban  OoaUtlon,  In 
the  Spring  of  1970.  initiated  a  project  never 
befon  attempted  by  a  non -governmental 
orgatUxatlon.  We  undertook  to  construct  a 
complete  alternative  federal  budget  offering 
careful  estimates  of  the  dimensions  of  na- 
tional needs,  the  costo  of  alternative  pro- 
grams to  respond  to  those  needs,  and  the  re- 
sources required  to  pay  for  them  for  each 
of  the  next  fin  fiscal  years. 

Our  principal  purpose  was  to  determine 
how  resourcw  would  have  to  be  reallocated, 
both  within  the  federal  budget  and  between 
the  private  and  public  sectors,  to  translate 
our  goato  and  priorities  into  reaUstic  and  at- 
tainable federal  pollcln  and  programs. 

The  final  product  of  thto  year-long  effort 
to  the  Counterbudget  document  before  you. 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  NaUonal  Uit>an 
Coalition   after   consultation   with   literally 
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htrndnds  of  p«opI«  asd  gTonps  aioinut  tlM 

In  %b»  procM  of  oaneMvUig  and  pradaolBg 
Oonntertnulcet.  m  gained  soma  iTiitfghta  into 
the  requlTMBenta  for  moving  tiom  tb«  dastia 
for  new  feiali  and  prtorttlaa  to  paMIe  ac- 
tion—Inaiglita  that  baar  dliaeOy  on  tba  pro- 
poaad  TvH  OppottasOtf  and  Nattooal  Goals 
and  Prtorlttaa  Aat. 

To  tMgtn  with,  tf  nattooal  goals  aia  to 
serva  aa  poltoy  gnldea,  thay  nrait  be  deflnad 
In  tanna  at  tlM  pnblle  raaouroaa  raqulrad  to 
aohlcra  tbem — not  In  tba  abatraet.  Simply 
cataloguing  objaotlTas  aodi  aa  tba  ellmlna- 
tl<m  of  anbatandard  bonslng,  an  end  to 
bungar,  and  equal  edueatlonal  opportunity 
for  an,  wltboat  raferenoa  to  tbe  raaouroaa 
tnvolvad,  reaulta  In  nothing  mora  than  a 
~wlab  ll8t~;  a  aat  of  yagua  promlaea  that 
ralaas  expaetatlon  axtd  avantnally  frustra- 
tions without  piOTldlng  answara  to  the  dif- 
ficult ehotoaa  forced  upon  ua  by  vlrtuaUy  un- 
linUtad  puUle  demanda  competing  for  very 
limited  public  raaouroaa. 

Therefore.  If  future  talk  ot  naw  priorities 
Is  to  serve  aa  more  than  balm  for  social  con- 
science. It  must  be  applied  to  our  single 
moat  Important  Instrument  for  relating  goals 
to  scarce  reaources:  the  federal  budget. 

As  the  instrument  through  which  public 
reaources  are  allor-ated,  the  federal  budget 
la  the  medium  for  setting  national  prior- 
ities— which  is  why  the  Coalition's  blueprint 
for  changing  America's  priorities  la  caat  in 
the  form  of  an  alternative  budget. 

Next,  we  discovered  that  efllclent  alloca- 
tion of  public  resources  demands  the  ap- 
plication of  a  coet-beneflt  approach.  By  coat- 
beneflt  approach,  I  mean  looking  at  the  in- 
dividual and  social  gains  produced  by  alter- 
native usee  of  federal   resources. 

Coiinterbiuly«t  sought  to  find  a  set  of 
budget  outlays  which  could  move  the  United 
Statea  fartheat  toward  the  national  goals  we 
had  postulated.  Comparing  the  beneflta  to  be 
gained  from  q>endlng  searoe  resources  for  a 
variety  of  pnrpoaea,  it  undertakea  to  allocate 
funds  to  those  programs  which  promised  the 
Utrgeat  marftndl  beneflta  per  ioUar  tnvetted. 
That  Is,  It  la  based  on  a  comparison  of  the 
benefits  produced  by  different  uses  of  each 
additional  tax  dollar  and  seeks  to  Invest  that 
dollar  In  the  program  with  the  biggest  payoff. 

Por  example,  extra  spending  for  both  In- 
■tltutlonal  support  for  higher  education  and 
compensatory  elementary  and  secondary 
aohoot  programs  would  be  desirable  if  public 
resourcea  were  unlimited.  However,  in  the 
world  of  limited  federal  revenue  in  which  the 
budget  exists,  cholcea  must  be  made. 

Based  on  a  careful  review  of  existing  social 
data  and  program  evaluations  in  the  field 
of  education,  as  well  as  after  extensive  con- 
sultation with  scores  of  experts,  the  Counter- 
}mdget  staff  concluded  that  dollars  invested 
In  compensatory  elementary  and  seoandary 
education  would  yield  the  hl^er  return.  And 
this  canoluslon  is  reflected  In  our  alternative 
budget. 

Stated  aa  theory,  the  coat-benefit  approach 
is  simple  and  straightforward.  However,  when 
actuaUy  applied  to  the  allocation  of  federal 
resourcea.  It  can  become  quite  confusing. 

In  particular,  certain  ways  of  analyzing 
public  problems  persist  that  prevent  a  ra- 
tional application  of  the  coat-benefit  con- 
cept. 

nrat.  there  la  the  tendency  to  believe  that 
Just  because  a  problem  la  maalve,  it  necea- 
aarlly  ought  to  receive  a  major  share  of 
federal  funds. 

Programa — ^no  matter  how  Tirgent  the  prob- 
lems they  seek  to  solve— often  have  a  limited 
capacity  to  abaorb  reaonrcea.  In  the  quest  to 
discover  a  cancer  cure,  for  example,  the 
number  of  qualified,  available  scientists  tm- 
poaea  an  Important  constraint  on  the  num- 
ber Off  federal  doUara  that  can  be  effectively 
inveated. 

Mo  one  would  dlq;>ute  the  fact  that  tbe 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  system  of  na- 


ttooal dafanae  abooM  mnals  a  high  priority. 
But  thla  la  not  tantamount  to  stating,  as  one 
frequently  haais,  that  "you  eaat  have  too 
mooh  dafaaaa". 

Tou  dearly  can  have  too  much  defense 
whan  acaree  laaoureaa — which  might  have 
been  uaed  effectively  in  furthering  health 
cara— are  committed  In  order  to  gain  a  doubt- 
tul  artrtltlnnal  mUltary  benefit. 

Second,  the  use  of  the  coat-baneflt  ap- 
proach In  public  dedalon-maklng  will  mean 
that  we  atop  c<wif»ialng  what  goes  Into  a  pro- 
gram with  what  raauMa  from  that  program. 
In  thla  Tlaw  of  the  world  a  doubUng  of  edu- 
cation expandlturaB  la  aasumed  to  resott  In  a 
aehool  ayatam  that  la  twloe  as  good. 

Oosto  beeome  benefita. 

Kvery  program  suoeaeda  by  definition  if 
it  la  folly  funded. 

In  short,  good  Intenttona  backed  with 
enough  mon«y  become  the  aola  raqulsltlea 
for  Buooeasfttl  govamment  i»ograma. 

Are  we  eliminating  the  damaging  dlapartty 
In  educational  achievement  between  rich 
and  poor  ehUdren  In  thla  countryT  If  coats 
are  beneflta.  we  must  be.  rot  we  have  been 
spending  more  than  tl  billion  a  year  alnce 
1965  on  compensatory  education  throu^ 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Unfortunately,  a  careful  look  at  how  much 
Title  I  children  are  learning — as  oppoeed  to 
how  much  money  we  are  qtendlng  on  them — 
reveals  that  Title  I  la  having  virtually  no 
measurable  Impact  on  the  educational  per- 
formance of  the  vaat  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren it  Is  serving.  Accordingly,  Counterbudg- 
et  proposes  a  reconstituted  Title  I  program 
In  which  federal  funds  are  distributed  and 
their  effectlveneaa  la  appralaad  on  the  basla 
of  actual  student  achievement. 

Unleas  we  devise  and  evaluate  programs 
on  the  basis  of  their  impact  on  people,  the 
cost-benefit  comparisons  upon  whi^  efficient 
rsaouroe  allocation  dapenda  will  remain  im- 
poaslbla. 

Third,  effective  implementation  at  this  will 
require  an  end  to  reliance  on  individual,  un- 
coordinated programs  to  contribute  to  tbe 
solution  of  complex,  interdependent  social 
problema. 

Programa  relate  to  a  single  part  of  a  syatem. 
Policy  seeks  to  respond  to  the  system  In  its 
entirety. 

By  advancing  IndlvldXMJ  programa  in  the 
absence  of  any  policy  framewcurk,  we  Inter- 
vene in  one  part  of  a  social  system  blind  to 
important  interrelationships  betweea  that 
part  and  the  rest  of  the  system.  Oblivious 
to  theae  Interrelationships,  our  intervention 
more  often  than  not  results  In  unintended 
and  xmdealrable  consequences. 

The  problem  is  not  that  theee  Isolated  pro- 
grams don't  work.  They  do  work.  It  is  jxist 
that  very  often  the  unintended  consequences 
cancel  the  avowed  ones. 

One  good  example  of  this  phenomenon  is 
the  federal  Interstate  and  Defease  Highway 
progrdm.  Initiated  with  the  limited  objective 
of  providing  the  nation  with  a  better  system 
of  road  transport,  the  program  has  had  a 
profound  impact  on  many  metropolitan  areas. 

By  falling  to  perceive  highways  aa  an  in- 
tegral part  of  an  urban  system,  this  program 
created  and  exacerbated  a  vast  array  of  prob- 
lems such  as  urban  sprawl,  shattered  neigh- 
borhoods, and  the  shrinkage  of  center  dty 
tax  bases — problems  not  nominally  related 
to  the  objectives  of  the  highway  program  and 
therefore  no  one's  responsibility. 

Furthermore,  the  failure  to  develop  broad 
policies  to  coordinate  public  attacks  on  so- 
cial problems  makea  It  imfwaslble  to  deter- 
mine where  resources  should  be  Invested  for 
the  largest  return. 

Tor  example,  one  of  Oounterbudffet'a  goals 
was  to  ensure  that  every  public  school  stu- 
dent enters  the  labor  market  with  the  capac- 
ity for  self-support.  At  flrst  glance  thla 
would  aeem  to  suggest  a  massive  concentra- 
tion of  reeourcea  In  vocational  educational 


prognma.  However,  a  look  at  our  edueattoa 
and  manpower  training  systems  as  a  whda 
reveals  that  success  in  todays  eoooomy  da- 
manda  the  capacity  to  learn  new  taaks  eaaQy; 
and  that  most  of  an  Individual's  ca^Mkelty  to 
learn  la  developed  during  the  first  five  yean 
of  life. 

Thus.  It  r^pkOy  beoomea  dear  that  tte 
largest  gains  towards  making  an  individual 
employable  result  from  investments  in  early 
childhood  devtfopment — a  conclusion  which 
the  Chairman  of  thla  committee  already  has 
drawn  and  is  vigorously  pursuing  on  a  num- 
ber of  lagtaiatlve  fronts. 

Finally — In  addition  to  the  Importance  at 
defining  priorities  in  budgetary  terms  and 
the  need  to  allocate  resources  with  a  coat- 
benefit  approach — Counterbudget  taught  as 
that  by  apeaOing  federal  tax  dollars  differ- 
ently, we  can  produce  a  set  of  public  policies 
and  programs  more  req>onslve  to  the  natlon'a 
needa  than  our  oiurent  set;  that  the  nation's 
prloorltlaa  can  be  significantly  reordered 
within  the  context  of  the  realities  of  the 
federal  budget  and  the  American  economy. 

We  discovered  that,  without  a  major  in- 
crease In  the  share  of  the  nation's  income 
devoted  to  public  ^>endlng.  and  with  only  a 
modest  boost  in  the  federal  income-tax  rate, 
we  could,  by  1975: 

Establish  an  income  maintenance  program 
to  ralae  all  34  million  Americans  ctirrently 
trapped  In  poverty  above  the  ODclal  povertv 
line; 

End  hunger  with  a  food  stamp  program 
covering  all  Impoverlahed  famlUes; 

Create  a  National  Health  Insurance  Sys- 
tem that  would  finance  basic  hm^Hcth  car* 
for  every  American; 

Expand  federal  housing  programs  to  attain 
a  level  of  construction  capable  of  replacing 
aU  subetandard  bouatng  units  In  the  XJJB. 
by  the  end  of  the  decade; 

Develop  new  reading,  math  and  career 
preparation  programa  in  the  dementary  and 
seoondary  schools  to  ensure  that  no  American 
entOTs  the  labor  market  without  the  capadty 
for  aelf -support; 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  year-long 
experience  with  Counterbudget  convinced  us 
that  talk  of  new  national  goals  and  priorities 
need  not  be  empty  or  idle.  Major  changes  in 
the  way  we  allocate  federal  resources  can 
produce  major  cbangea  in  the  nature  and 
character  of  our  sodety  and  our  rdations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

However,  the  job  of  attempting  to  reallo- 
cate reaources  rationally  requires  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  information  and  analjrsis. 
In  the  prep«u«tion  of  Counterbudget,  our 
staff  consulted  with  more  than  600  experts 
In  and  out  of  government.  Seminars  on  par- 
ticiilar  problem  areas  such  as  health,  educa- 
tion and  equal  opportunity  were  convened 
to  provide  the  moat  current  data  and  experl- 
encea. 

The  average  Senator  or  Representative 
simply  does  not  have  the  time  or  financial 
resources  to  replicate  this  process.  Nor,  In 
some  Instances,  does  Congress  have  the  In- 
sUtuUonal  capacity  to  utlliae  extensive  daU 
and  analysis  if  they  were  available. 

Enactment  of  8.  6,  the  Pull  Opporttmlty 
and  National  Goals  and  Priorities  Act,  would 
provide  many  of  these  reaouroes  and  the 
capadty  to  use  them  efllclently. 

At  present,  the  Congress  is  forced  by  Its 
fragmented  committee  system  to  pursue  a 
"let's-see-what-we-gave-them-last-year-and- 
glve-them-a-little-more-thls-year"  approach 
to  the  budget;  an  approach  that  precludes 
major  reeource  reallocations  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  The  Congresdonal  Ofllce  of 
Goals  and  Priorities  created  by  8.  6  would 
provide  Senators  and  Repreeentattves  with 
tbe  means  to  analyse  the  budget  as  a  whole 
for  the  flrst  time. 

Congress  also  lacks  the  ability  to  generate 
alternative  federal  budgets  of  its  own;  a 
condition  which  engenders  Congressional  de- 
pendence on  the  executive  branch  with  i^ 
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tpect  to  the  major  contotirs  of  tbe  budget 
and,  hence,  the  Bh^>e  of  otir  prlorltlea.  The 
Mtabllshment  of  an  Ofllce  of  Goals  and 
Priorities  with  the  mandate  and  capadty  to 
produce  a  variety  of  budgets  from  which  to 
choose  woiUd  end  this  unhealthy  depend- 
ence. 

Finally,  Coogress  currently  la  compelled  to 
operate  without  the  social  data  required  to 
choose  rationally  between  alternative  re- 
source uses,  to  evaluate  program  effective- 
ness, and  to  formulate  comprehensive  public 
policy.  The  Coundl  of  Social  Advisors  and 
the  annual  Social  Report  of  the  President 
authorized  in  Title  I  of  the  Act  would  help 
to  fill  this  lnf(nination  vacuum. 

In  other  words.  If  Congress  is  serious  about 
employing  its  constitutional  power  aver  the 
purse  to  reorder  the  nation's  priorities,  it 
could  begin  at  no  better  place  than  with  the 
passage  of  the  Pull  Opportunity  and  National 
Goals  and  Priorities  Act. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Act  In  19M.  America  acknowledged 
that  Adam  Smith's  "invisible  hand"  could 
not  be  relied  on  In  a  society  as  complex  as 
ours  to  ensure  the  economic  welfare  of  Ita 
citizens. 

Passage  of  Goals  and  Priorities  Act  would 
constitute  an  eqiuOly  historic  acknowledg- 
ment. For  the  "Invisible  hand"  Implldt  in 
our  fragmented  and  haphazard  approach  to 
many  social  problems  is  no  more  effective 
than  its  economic  counterpart;  and  must 
similarly  be  replaced  with  dlsdpllned,  in- 
formed planning  if  the  sodal  wdl-belng  of 
our  citizens  is  to  be  secured. 


CONSUMER  CREDIT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  consumer 
credit  continues  to  be  pn  area  of  deep 
concern  for  all  Americans  viewing  eco- 
nomic planning  for  the  future. 

Those  of  us  with  good  memories  will 
recall  that.  In  the  final  hours  of  de- 
bate on  the  "Truth  In  Lending"  bUl 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  came  to  realize  how  little  is  really 
known  about  the  intricate  workings  of 
the  consumer  credit  system  in  this  coim- 
try.  Indeed,  the  Congress  discovered  at 
that  time  that,  never  in  our  history,  has 
our  Nation  done  the  kind  of  basic  re- 
search on  consumer  credit  that  is  es- 
sential to  wise  and  prudent  legislation. 
It  was  tills  paucity  of  reliable  informa- 
tion that  prompted  the  Congress  to 
agree  on  two  principles  at  that  time: 
We  agreed  to  limit  "Truth  in  Lending" 
to  the  matter  of  disclosure;  and  we 
agreed  to  establish,  on  a  bipartisan  ba- 
sis, the  National  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Finance,  whose  duties — as  defined 
by  the  act — are  to  "study  and  appraise 
the  fimctioning  and  structure  of  the 
consumer  finance  industry,  as  well  as 
consumer  credit  transactions  generally." 
and  to  report. to  Congress  on: 

First.  The  adequacy  of  existing  ar- 
rangements to  provide  consimier  credit 
at  reasonable  rates; 

Second.  The  adequacy  of  existing  su- 
pervisory and  regulatory  mechanisms  to 
protect  the  public  from  unfair  practices, 
and  insure  the  informed  use  of  consum- 
er credit; 

Third.  The  desirability  of  Federal 
chartering  of  consumer  finance  com- 
panies, or  other  Federal  regulatory 
measures. 

I  remind  the  Senate  of  these  facts  only 
because  bills  have  already  been  intro- 


duced in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate— ^long  before  the  Commission  has  de- 
veloped the  factual  Information  that  we 
agreed  was  essential  to  informed  legis- 
lation. By  various  means,  both  bills 
would  regulate  the  existing  credit  rate 
structure — asking  the  Congress  to  em- 
bark upon  a  course  of  action  that  we 
specifically,  and  quite  recently,  rejected. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  Com- 
mission is  well  along  on  its  study  of  con- 
sumer credit  and  that  It  will  meet  its 
1972  deadline.  I  am  also  told  that  re- 
search by  the  Commission  up  to  now  re- 
inforces the  need  for  added  study.  What 
has  been  learned  to  date  is  Just  how 
much  we  do  not  know  about  credit. 

For  example,  we  don't  know  what  a 
law  that  limits  the  price  of  credit  would 
do  to  the  supply  of  credit.  Would  such 
a  law  make  credit  more  or  less  available 
to  consumers  of  low  and  marginal  in- 
come? 

We  do  not  know  whether  a  limit  on  the 
price  of  credit  represents  a  real  saving 
for  our  constituents  or  whether  that  con- 
sumer would  wind  up  pajrlng  less  for 
credit  and  more  for  the  merchandise 
purchased. 

We  do  not  know  what  happens  to  peo- 
ple whose  applications  are  rejected.  Do 
they  give  up  their  desire  to  buy?  Or,  hav- 
ing been  rejected  by  legitimate  credit 
grantors,  do  they  seek  relief  by  turning 
to  unscrupulous  moneylenders  who  oi>er- 
ate  beyond  the  law? 

Various  of  our  States  have  now  enacted 
laws  regulating  the  price  of  credit.  What 
has  happened  in  these  States?  The  laws 
differ  widely.  How  do  the  results  com- 
pare? Again,  we  do  not  know. 

In  short,  there  is  almost  nothing  about 
credit  that  we  do  know  for  sure.  We  do 
not  even  know  if  a  law  which  limits  the 
price  of  credit  would  be  a  spur  to  our 
competltive  system  or  whether  such  a 
law  would  make  chaos  of  the  existing 
and  viable  competitive  relationships 
among  retailers,  banks,  small  loan  com- 
panies, and  other  credit  grantors. 

My  purpose  in  making  this  statement 
is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Congress  close 
the  books  on  credit  legislation  for  all 
time.  It  may  well  be  that  additional  legis- 
lation will  be  required.  It  is  my  purpose, 
however,  to  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
from  knowledge  and  not  from  ignorance. 
Having  established  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Consumer  Finance,  having 
spent  the  taxpayers'  dollars  to  make  sure 
we  are  acting  in  their  interest,  it  seems 
to  me  we  have  no  choice  but  to  restrain 
our  eagerness  to  legislate — at  least  imtil 
the  facts  are  in  hand  in  July  1972. 

I  would  also  remind  the  Senate  of  the 
dangers  of  whimsical  tinkering  with  an 
economic  force  as  intricate  as  credit.  Our 
Nation  is  only  now  recovering  from  the 
economic  downturn  of  1970.  Let  us  not 
imperil  that  recovery  by  needlessly  hasty 
action. 


pore.  Without  objection,  the  poiod  for 
the  transactlan  of  routine  moniiiig  busi- 
ness is  dosed. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  closed. 

The  ACrma  president  pro  t«n- 


MESSAOE     FROM     THE      HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  tbe  follow- 
ing mrolled  Mils: 

HJt.  2694.  An  act  to  amend  ch^mter  IB  of 
tiUe  20  of  the  Dlstriot  of  OolumbU  Code 
to  provide  for  distribution  of  a  minor's  share 
in  a  decedent's  personal  estate  where  the 
share  does  not  exceed  the  valtie  of  $1,000; 
and 

H  Jl.  2804.  An  act  to  lnoori>orate  the  Para- 
lysed Veterana  of  America. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  inx>  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Oambbbu.)  . 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAION 
ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  382)  to  promote 
fair  practices  in  the  conduct  of  election 
campaigns  for  Federal  political  offices, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presidmt,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

•nie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  *«n- 
Tpore.  The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  matter  now? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  been  withdraim. 

The  pending  business  is  S.  382.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  Pastore  sub- 
stitute amendment,  as  amended. 

AJCKIfOlCXirTB    NOS.    SST    AND    SSS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
my  amendments  Nos.  267  and  280,  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  amendments  were  read  as  follows: 
AKxmiicnrr  wo.  aeT 

On  page  8.  line  18.  strike  "(e)"  and  In- 
sert: "(f)". 

On  page  6,  line  25,  strike  the  clodng  quo- 
tation marks. 

On  page  6,  after  line  25,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(e)  One  who  willfully  and  knowingly  vio- 
late the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  or  (d) 
of  this  section  shall  be  puniahed  by  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  or  both. 
The  provisions  of  sections  501  through  503 
of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  violations  of 
such  subsection." 

On  page  10.  strike  llnea  1  through  8  and 
inaert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(f)  One  who  willfully  and  knowingly  vlo- 
latea  ttke  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000  or 
Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  flve  yean, 
or  both." 


aifxits: 


wo.   9B0 


On  page  20,  strike  llnea  23  through  25 
and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  "State"  meana  eadi  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  tbe  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  tenltory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  tbeae 
two  amandnwmta  are  techolcal  In  nature. 
They  deal  with  some  of  what  we  mlgbt 
call  the  fine  points  of  the  bill. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
written  is  to  provide  criminal  penalties 
for  violation,  and  the  penalties  are  dif- 
ferent for  the  broadcast  and  nwibroad- 
ca£t  media 

The  purpose  of  amendment  No.  267 
is  to  equalize  the  penalties  as  applied  to 
the  broadcast  media  and  the  nonbroad- 
cast  media.  Tl^  amoadment  makes  no 
other  change  In  the  bill  except  to  put 
these  two  media  in  a  state  of  equality. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
considered  the  amendment  carefully.  It 
will  bring  about  a  high  performance  of 
standards.  It  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  280  is  a  technical  amendment 
that  amends  the  deflnltiao  of  "state"  in 
title  m  to  conform  to  the  definition  of 
"State"  in  title  n  so  that  those  who 
have  to  interpret  this  act  can  deal  with  a 
uniform  definition. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
exactly  true.  This  merely  clarifies  the 
definition  of  "State,"  which  means  "each 
State  of  the  United  States,  the  I>lstrlct 
of  Coliunbla,  the  C(»nmonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States." 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  this 
amendment,  as  well. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  Sttiators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  to  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  amendmoits  (No.  26V  and  No.  280) 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  four  amendments  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  en  bloc.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  amendments  were  read  as  follows : 

On  page  36,  Une  18,  strlk*  "In  exccaa  of 
•100"  and  InMrt  In  U«u  tberaof :  "of  $100  or 
more". 

On  page  27,  Une  Q,  strike  the  aemlcolon 
and  tbe  word  "and"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of: "and  a  continuous  reporting  of  tbeir 
debts  and  obligations  after  tbe  election  at 
sueb  periods  as  the  Comptroller  General  may 
require  untU  such  debts  and  obUgations  are 
extinguished;  and" 

On  page  21,  Une  14,  after  "address"  insert 
ttte  foUowing:  "(occupation  and  tbe  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  If  any) ". 

On  page  21,  Une  23,  after  "address"  Inaart 
the  following:  "(occupation  and  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  business.  If  any)". 

On  page  22,  Une  3.  after  "address"  insert 
tbe  foUowlng:  "(occupation  and  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  bxislness.  If  any) ". 

On  page  25.  Une  13.  after  "addrew"  insert 
the  foUowlng:  "(occupation  and  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  btisiness,  if  any)". 


On  page  26.  Una  «.  after  "addreasea"  tiuan 
the  foUowlng:  "(oaoupattona  and  tbe  pdn- 
c^ial  plaoea  of  bnainaaa.  If  any)". 

On  page  28.  line  19,  after  "address"  insert 
the  f (lowing:  "(occupaUon  and  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  buslneos,  if  any)". 

On  page  2S,  Une  26.  after  "addrew"  Insert 
tbe  foUowlng:  "(oaeupatton  and  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  buirin— ,  If  any) ". 

On  page  IS,  Una  3.  tnaert  after  tbe  word 
"regulatloou,"  the  foUowing:  "and  In  the 
ordinary  couiae  of  bualneaa". 

On  page  14,  Une  4.  Insart  after  tbe  word 
"regulations.'  the  foUowlng:  "and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  most  significant  of  these  amend- 
ments, the  one  with  substance  for  the 
electoral  process.  Is  amendment  No.  284, 
which  requires  the  reporting  of  contribu- 
Uoos  of  $100  or  more.  I  think  this  is  an 
important  amendment  because  it  gives 
confidence  to  the  public  that  It  is  actual- 
ly getting  disclosure  in  a  meaningful  way. 

The  bill  as  written  requires  reporting 
of  contributions  In  excess  of  $100  and, 
of  course,  that  would  exempt  from  re- 
porting one  of  the  most  common  devices 
that  we  know  of,  which  is  the  $100  din- 
ner. Whoever  heard  of  a  $10  dinner?  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  these  are  ariaitrary 
lines.  It  might  be  a  $99  dinner,  but  the 
usual  figure  we  see  is  the  $100  dinner. 
So  I  think  this  amendment  will  show 
more  than  anything  else  the  Intent  of 
the  Senate  to  deal  with  election  reform 
by  requiring  disclosures  as  to  the  $100 
dinners  to  public  view. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  amradmoit  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  committee  and  to 
me.  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  it,  but 
from  now  on,  as  I  said  to  the  Senator,  we 
will  see  the  $99  dinner — $99.98  dinner. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  I  can  observe  to  the 
Senator 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Senator  is 
right.  I  hope  he  does  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  will  buy  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
if  the  $90  dinner  comes  into  vogue,  at 
least  it  will  be  the  first  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living  for  some  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WeU,  I  hope  it  breaks 
the  Inflationary  spiral. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  286  requires  that  campaign 
debts  remain  oa  the  books  until  they  are 
extinguished.  They  cannot  Just  drop  out 
of  sight  and  be  forgotten.  I  think  this 
is  an  important  amendment,  because  the 
pvbhc  has  the  right  to  know  what  hap- 
pens to  campaign  debts.  Just  as  it  has  the 
right  to  know  what  happens  to  campaign 
assets. 

Amendment  No.  282  would  require  the 
insertion  of  the  occupation  and  place  of 
business  of  the  contributor.  This  Is  a  bit 
of  exposure  of  the  contributor's  interest. 
I  think  it  is  important  public  business. 

Finally,  amendment  No.  276  would  ex- 
empt bank  loans  made  in  chQ  ordinary 
course  of  the  banking  business  from  clas- 
sification as  contributions. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  hmn>y  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Here  again  I  am  per- 
fectly  willing  to  go   along  with   this 


amendment.  Of  course,  there  are  certain 
aspects  that  could  be  criticized.  Where 
there  is  a  very  nominal  debt,  it  means 
the  committee  would  have  to  be  in 
existence  ad  infinitum;  but  thfsre  may  ba 
cases  where  the  debt  Is  pretty  large.  That 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Maryland  is 
aiming  at.  This  amendment  would  work 
out  very  well  in  that  case.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  it 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  Senators  yield  back  theh-  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  back  my  time.  I  ask  unanlmow 
consent  that,  in  amendment  286,  the 
words  "Comptroller  Oeneral"  be  changed 
to  "Commission." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection.  That  should  be  dome. 

Hie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten- 
pore,  ^^thout  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  so  modified. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  en 
bloc,  as  modified. 

The  amendments,  as  modified,  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendmoit,  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated.    

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  i*ro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  Une  16,  strike  "and  614"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "614,  and  616". 

On  page  16.  strike  out  Unes  19  and  20  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

Sic.  303.  Section  606  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"{  608.  Limitations  on  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures 

"(a)(1)  No  person  (other  than  a  candi- 
date or  political  committee)  may  make  con- 
tributions directly  or  indirectly  diulng  any 
calendar  year  In  excess  of  an  aggregate 
amount  of  $5,000  to  any  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
contribution  shaU  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  made  to  such  a  candidate  if  it 
is  paid  to  such  candidate  or  his  agent. 

"(2)  No  such  person  may  make  contribu- 
tions directly  or  indirectly  to  poUtieal  com- 
mittees in  excess  of  an  aggregate  amotmt  ot 
$5,000  during  any  calendar  year. 

"(3)  No  candidate  may  receive  contribu- 
tions from,  nor  authorize  expenditures  by, 
political  committees  in  connection  with  his 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election,  and 
election,  to  Federal  office  In  excess  of  an  ag- 
gregate amoimt  of  $75,000  during  any  cal- 
endar year. 

"(b)  (1)  No  candidate  may  make  expendi- 
tures from  his  personal  funds,  or  the  per- 
sonal funds  of  his  immediate  famUy.  in  con- 
nection with  his  campaign  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  election,  to  Federal  office  in 
excess  of — 

"(A)  $50,000,  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President; 

"(B)  $35,000.  in  tbe  case  of  a  candidate 
for  tbe  office  of  Senator;  or 

"(C)  $25,000.  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  tbe  office  of  Representative,  or  Delegate 
or  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  Congress. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'im- 
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Bsdiate  family*  means  a  candidate's  spouse, 
and  any  ehUd.  parent,  grandparent,  brother, 
or  sister  of  the  candidate,  and  the  spouses 
ofsucb  persons. 

"(c)  No  candidate  or  poUtloal  oommlttee 
■baU  knowingly  accept  any  contribution  or 
authorize  any  expenditure  in  vUdatlon  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  Is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,  Imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  one 
year,  or  both." 

On  page  17,  strike  ont  the  matter  between 
Unes  6  and  7  and  Insert  In  Ueu  tbereoC  the 
foUowing: 

"tOB.  Umltation  on   contributions  and  ex- 
penditures."; 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
bad  to  leave  the  Chamber  temporarily, 
"nie  Senator  from  Florida  iMx.  CRn.BS) 
is  here.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  was  Just  read  is  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus)  and 
myself  to  place  a  limit  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  an  individual  can  ocmtrib- 
ute  to  a  campaign;  also,  to  place  a  limit 
on  the  amount  that  a  candidate  can  re- 
ceive from  one  person. 

I  think,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  campaign  exi>endltures,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  meaningful  bill,  in 
addition  to  putting  a  lid  on  the  amount 
of  money  that  a  candidate  can  spend,  we 
must  address  ourselves  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  are  going  to  allow  an  in- 
dividual to  give  to  a  campaign  and  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  going  to  have 
a  candidate  receive  from  an  indivldusd. 

What  we  are  really  trying  to  do  when 
we  put  a  lid  on  expenditures  is  work 
toward  getting  some  public  confidence 
into  the  elective  process.  If  one  wants  to 
assume  that  every  candidate  is  abso- 
lutely honest,  that  he  is  not  going  to  be 
swayed  by  the  amount  of  any  money 
contributed,  then  there  is  no  reason  for 
any  limitation  to  start  with. 

In  many  instances  that  can  be  true, 
but  I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  in 
addition  to  putting  a  limit  on  spending, 
is  to  restore  eome  public  confidence  cm 
the  part  of  the  pe(H?Ie.  The  people  cannot 
understand,  today,  why  a  candidate  re- 
ceives $25,000  or  $250,000  frcxn  (xie  in- 
dividual, and  they  cannot  understand 
how  a  candidate  is  not  going  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  receiving  that  amoimt  of 
money.  I  cannot  imderstand  it  either. 
If  you  receive  that  kind  of  money,  there 
does  not  have  to  be  any  quid  pro  quo 
offered:  there  does  not  have  to  be  any 
bargain  struck,  but  from  the  day  you 
take  that  kind  of  money  from  a  con- 
tributor, you  put  the  screw  in  yourself 
if  you  are  running  for  ofDce,  because  all 
that  man  has  to  do  is  look  at  you  some 
time  in  the  future  and  say  "This  is  im- 
portant to  me"  or  "That  means  some- 
thing to  me,"  and  then  you  are  going  to 
feel  the  responsibility  and  the  debt  that 
you  owe,  because  you  have  accepted  that 
kind  of  money. 

We  are  trying  to  provide  that  $5,000  is 
the  maximum  amoimt  of  money  that  an 
individual  contributor  should  give  or 
that  an  individual  candidate  should  re- 
ceive from  a  contributor.  As  we  look 
around  this  countiy  today,  we  do  not 


find  many  peoide  who  can  make  a  $5,000 
gift:  but  if  we  look  at  the  campaign  oon- 
tributiaDs.  we  find  that  many  peoide 
made  gifts  amounting  to  more  than  that; 
and  we  also  find  that  those  people  who 
gave  more  than  $5,000  had  an  Interest, 
in  many  instances  a  vital  interest,  in 
what  was  going  on  and  in  what  they  were 
seddng. 

I  have  some  experience  with  campaign 
contribution  money.  When  I  wanted  to 
seek  the  ofDce  of  UJ3.  Senator,  most  peo- 
ple said  I  could  not  even  run  for  that 
of&ce,  because  I  did  not  have  the  ability 
to  raise  a  war  chest  and  get  the  kind  of 
money  that  I  would  need. 

I  f  oimd  I  was  in  a  campaign  in  which 
one  candidate  spent  $450,000  of  his  own 
money  in  the  first  primary.  All  he  had 
to  do  was  write  a  check.  I  believe  some 
kind  of  limitation  on  that  is  needed;  be- 
cause, for  example,  we  have  court  cases 
which  have  held  that  if  a  candidate  has 
only  so  much  money  to  spend  for  qualify- 
ing, you  cannot  raise  the  qualifying  fee 
to  the  point  where  you  would  be  able 
to  put  him  out  of  reach  of  qualifying  for 
that  OfDce.  But  you  are  doing  the  same 
thing  if  you  allow  one  candidate  to  spend 
his  own  personal  wealth,  as  opposed  to 
anotiier  candidate  who  is  without  such 
success. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  build  into 
our  ofQces  the  requirement  that  you  have 
to  be  wealthy  in  order  to  seek  the  ofBce 
of  UJ8.  Senator  or  Governor  or  Rep- 
resentative. I  do  not  think  that  should 
be  a  qualification,  that  you  have  to  have 
large  individual  wealth.  So  this  would  be 
a  limitation  that  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent could  spend  only  $50,000  of  his  own 
money,  a  candidate  for  UJS.  Senator 
could  spend  $35,000,  and  a  candidate  for 
Representative  could  spend  $25,000. 

I  think  that  is  an  Important  limitation. 
It  is  most  important.  I  think,  that  we 
put  some  curbs  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  an  individual  can  give  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  a  person  individ- 
ually can  take  from  a  contributor.  I 
think  that  is  Important  to  restore  public 
confidence.  I  think  it  is  fine,  if  we  are 
really  deiding  seriously  with  a  campaign 
expenditure  bill.  We  are  Just  dealing  with 
one  litUe  phase  of  it,  if  we  are  going  to 
put  a  total  limit  on  the  amount  one 
can  spend,  but  do  not  put  any  limit  on 
the  individual  contribution,  because 
what  we  are  concerned  with  is  how  a  can- 
didate is  influenced. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  several  questions? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  we  ought  to 
show  in  the  Rscoko  exactly  what  this 
amendment  would  do,  so  that  those  who 
vote  on  it  will  know  exactly  what  they 
are  doing. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  amoid- 
ment,  one  can  give  only  to  the  extent 
of  $5,000  to  any  candidate  personally;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORK  And  one  can  give  that 
$5,000  to  as  many  candidates  as  he 
chooses,  personally,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Individually,  in  their 
names. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  their  names. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  But  If  you  do  give  to  a 
committeee.  then  all  you  can  give  is 
$5,000  maTimnm  i)eriod.  In  other  words, 
you  cannot  give  $5,000  to  the  committee 
of  one  candidate,  $5,000  to  the  commit- 
tee of  another  candidate,  and  $5,000  to 
the  committee  of  a  third  candidate.  Do 
I  imderstand  that  to  be  the  correct  in- 
terpretation of  the  Senator's  amend-- 
ment? 

Mr.  CHTLBS.  lliat  is  correet. 

Mr.  PASrrORE.  I  mean.  I  would  like 
the  recOTdto  show  that. 

Mr.  CHILB8.  Yes;  whether  you  give 
to  one  committee  or  a  series  of  commit- 
tees, you  can  give  only  $5,000  throogAi 
the  committee  system. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  In  other  words,  if,  in 
a  State,  there  were,  let  us  say.  25  Rep- 
resentatives running  for  ofllce.  and  two 
Senators— or  there  would  be  one  Sen- 
ator because  ttiey  would  not  be  running 
together  unless  there  were  a  vacancy — 
and  each  of  tiiem  had  a  committee,  Uiat 
would  formulate  26  committees,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  According  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Senator's  anMsndment, 
the  top  amount  one  could  q^read  out  to 
those  26  committees  would  be  $5,000? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  its  entirety? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORK  I  Just  wanted  the  rec- 
ord to  show  that,  so  that  everyone  will 
understand  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  But  one  contributor 
could  give  $5,000  to  each  one  of  those 
candidates  individually. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  ili^t;  but  he 
would  have  to  make  it  as  a  personal  con- 
tribution  to  an  individual. 

Mr.  CHILES.  TtaX  is  rig^t.  The  public. 
therefore,  would  be  Informed  of  who  was 
giving  it  and  who  was  getting  it,  and  that 
would  stop  some  of  this  proliferation  of 
having  the  committee  really  hiding, 
through  the  committee,  who  Is  making 
the  gift  and  who  is  ultimatdy  receiving 
it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand.  I  Just 
wanted  to  clarify  that,  so  we  would  all 
understand. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yidd  further? 

liCr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  Senator's  In- 
terpretation, then,  also  mean  that  this 
includes  national  committees  as  weD  as 
c<Hnmlttees  for  a  particular  candidate? 
For  example,  would  a  man  be  able  to 
make  only  a  total  $5,000  contribution  to 
the  political  committee  for  Chiles,  the 
politiOBl  committee  for  Jones,  and  the 
National  Democratic  Committee  or  the 
National  Repuldican  Committee?  And 
some  of  them  do  contribute  to  both. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  $5,000  would  be  thu 
total? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  must  say  that  I  find 
the  Senator's  proposal  quite  unrealistic. 
The  committee  has  considered  these 
matters  over  the  years,  and  I  must  say 
that,  without  exception,  the  testimony 
before  the  committees  by  both  of  the 
political  parties,  by  people  who  have 
o(mBlderaUe  expertise  in  the  Add.  was 
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opposed  to  this  type  of  amendment — not 
only  the  limitation  on  the  committees, 
but  the  UmltatloD  on  the  candidates. 

X  have  for  yean  been  trying  to  get  out 
an  election  reform  bill  that  was  mean- 
ingful, and  we  came  to  the  conclusion, 
after  our  hearings,  that  such  a  limitation 
was  not  only  not  meaningful,  but  per- 
haps was  in  violation  of  constitutional 
lights;  and  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Klelndienst  testified  before  my  commit- 
tee to  that  effect,  that  he  had  grave 
doubts  about  the  constitutitmality  of 
such  a  proposal  and  would  recommend 
against  it. 

Though  I  do  not  recall  precisely,  in  our 
last  series  of  hearings  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  a  solitary  witness  who  did  not 
testify  against  this  sort  of  proposal,  but 
rather  favored  the  proposal  of  complete 
and  full  disclosure,  leaving  it  iip  to  the 
public  to  make  th^  Judgments  based 
on  the  availaUe  information  as  to  what 
the  contributions  are,  and  by  whom  and 
to  whom. 

I  shall  verify,  before  the  dlsciissioQ  on 
the  bill  is  concluded,  whether  there  were 
any  witnesses  who  testified  in  favor  of 
that  propositkni. 

&Cr.  CHIIiES.  I  appeared  before  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  his 
committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Idr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  There  is  a  rumbling  going 
on  here:  we  cannot  hear. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  certainly  spoke  for 
having  an  individual  limitatlcm  in  that 
testimony. 

I  can  see  ^^ere  perhaps  the  natlosial 
committee  of  the  Republicans  and  the 
national  committee  of  the  Democrats 
would  be  against  this  proposal,  because 
they  like  to  take  contributions  this  way. 
It  is  a  good  way  to  get  pec^le  to  give  so 
that  their  names  are  not  disclosed.  But 
I  think  the  people  of  the  country  are  en- 
titled to  know.  I  think  they  are  entitled 
to  have  a  limitation,  and  if  we  say  that 
all  you  have  to  do  is  have  a  fair  dis- 
closure, then  we  do  not  even  need  the 
upper  ceiling  that  we  are  putting  on. 
And  if  we  can  put  on  an  upper  ceiling, 
for  the  life  of  me  I  do  not  imderstand 
why  we  cannot  put  on  an  individual 
ceiling. 

My  State  has  an  Individual  ceiling  on 
the  amoimt  a  candidate  can  receive  and 
a  contributor  can  give,  and  that  has 
been  tested  in  the  courts  of  my  State 
and  ui>held.  I  do  not  have  any  great  con- 
cern as  to  the  constltutionaUty  of  plac- 
ing a  hmlt  on  what  a  person  can  give. 

Mr.  CANNON.  When  the  Senator  says 
"ui>per  ceiling"  I  do  not  know  what  he 
refers  to.  unless  he  is  referring  to  the 
amount  a  person  can  spend  on  radio  or 
TV.      

Mr.  CHILB8.  I  am  talking  about  the 
total  ceiling  Imposed  by  this  bilL 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  is  not  a  total 
ceiling  now.  That,  we  found,  did  not 
work.  Ever  since  the  law  has  been  en- 
acted, we  have  had  a  ceiling  on  the 
amoimt  that  a  candidate  could  spend,  so 
we  have  had  the  proliferation  of  com- 
mittees. We  are  trying  to  get  aroimd 
that,  because  we  found  that  that  did 
not  woric  and  it  is  unrealistic,  and  we 


are  trying  to  get  to  s(»nething  that  is 
more  meaningful. 

When  the  Deputy  Attorney  Oenexal 
testlfled  before  our  committee,  I  queried 
him  about  a  limitation.  He  said: 

7«b;  Z  know  that.  Senator. 

This  view  Is  also  support«d  hy  tb«  1970 
report  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Taak 
Poroe  on  financing  oongreaslonal  campaigns 
(eleottng  Oongreas — the  «<tt*wrtft|  dUamma) . 
dvaa  fall  oontrlbutiaas  dlaclorare  durtng 
a  eampalgn.  we  think  the  Toter  la  capable  ot 
mfeguanUng  the  Integrity  of  the  electtoct 
prooeee.  The  reporting  and  dlsclosiire  provl- 
■lona  of  the  bill  are  adequate  to  permit  con- 
tribution Umltatlona  to  be  aet  at  the  ballot 
box. 

He  went  on  further: 

A  further,  and  not  Insubatantlal.  argu- 
ment against  an  indlTldual  campaign  con- 
tribution limitation  is  the  fact  that  thla  ^- 
proaeh  to  the  problem  may  be  vmeoostltu- 
tlonal.  In  his  taatlmony  on  this  bill  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Prof.  Ralph 
Winter  of  Tale  Law  School  expreeaed  the 
view  that  a  limitation  on  Individual  cam- 
paign oontrlbutlona  violates  the  first  amend- 
ment. The  Supreme  Court,  of  courae,  has  not 
yet  ruled  on  this  question. 

He  continued  at  considerable  length. 

As  I  have  said,  he  and  the  other  wit- 
nesses who  testlfled  before  my  committee 
opposed  any  limitations,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  stated.  Frankly,  they  convinced 
me,  even  though  I  Initially  did  vote  for  a 
$5,000  limitation  on  contributions,  and 
I  was  convinced  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings;  and  I  will  have  to  oppose  the 
prtposal  of  the  Senator. 

The  ACTINO  "PRESnyENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  myself  6  minutes 
ontbebin. 

BCr.  Presidoit,  I  began  with  the  same 
theory  in  discussing,  over  a  pcniod  of 
years,  how  best  to  secure  campaign  re- 
form; and  I  began  with  the  theory  that 
the  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  impose  llmi- 
tatloos  on  the  candidates.  I  had  no  ob- 
jection, and  I  still  have  no  objection,  to 
imposing  limitations  on  contributions  by 
candidates  to  their  own  campaign — the 
so-called  rich  man's  amendment.  But  I 
question  seriously  the  efficacy  of  the  liml- 
tatioQ  on  contributions  to  candidates  by 
others. 

One  reason  why  I  question  it  is  that,  as 
my  staff  went  into  the  consideration  of  a 
bill,  we  discovered  that  almost  all  the 
academic  experts  on  this  matter — the 
professors  of  political  science,  agencies 
such  as  the  Committee  for  an  Kffective 
Congress,  and  others  who  have  long  been 
interested  in  campaign  reform — said  that 
the  way  to  do  it  Is  to  have  some  very 
tough  provisions,  to  safeguard  the  right 
of  the  public  to  know,  to  administer  the 
law  by  an  independent  agency,  and  to 
limit  the  overall  amounts  which  can  be 
spent  In  a  campaign — for  example, 
throufl^  the  media.  The  bOl  does  all  these 
things. 

But  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  in  con- 
travention of  the  approach  abeady  ap- 
proved by  many  dvlc  and  public  and 
nonpartisan  agencies — they  are  all 
quoted  in  the  hearings — ^for  us  to  reverse 
the  trend  and  attach  a  limitation  and 
then  wait  for  the  inevitable  evasions  of 
the  limitation,  because  they  are  easily 
evaded. 


With  recgject  to  the  Umltation  of 
$5,000  by  an  individual,  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  get  a  brother-in-law.  who  is  not 
related  to  him.  He  puts  up  $5,000.  Then 
his  second  coosin'B  wife  puts  up  $5,000, 
and  snnebody  else  puts  up  $5,000,  and 
the  law  becomes  a  shamides  and  a 
mockery. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
get  a  law  that  will  work.  I  want  a  law 
that  will  work  and  through  which  a  tp«»ti 
oS.  mules  cannot  be  driven,  a  law  which 
would  not  take  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to 
Interpret.  I  am  a  Philadelphia  lawyer 
but  I  would  not  want  to  Interpret  the 
evasions  of  this  bill. 

8o  I  hope  we  can  put  together  a  bill 
which  the  other  body  can  accept  with 
reasonable  cheerfulness,  and  that  we  can  - 
avoid  reversing  our  wheels  when  we  are 
about  two-thirds  through  toward  pas- 
sage. 

I  am  for  the  reform  bill,  and  I  am  for 
the  various  features  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing as  we  have  gone  along.  S<Hne  of 
the  amendments  have  clearly  strength- 
ened the  Mil  and  improved  the  possibil- 
ity of  effective  enforcement.  This  will 
not  This  Is  an  opea  invitation  to  eva- 
sion. Instead  of  having  a  large  number 
of  committees,  as  we  do  now,  to  evade 
the  present  laws,  we  will  Just  have  a  large 
number  of  friends  and  relatives  and  peo- 
ple who  are  willing  to  lend  their  name 
and  go  ahead  and  make  a  donation  in 
their  name. 

Every  one  of  us  in  Congress  knows 
what  is  wrong  with  the  election  laws. 
What  is  wrong  with  them  is  that  they 
are  not  being  observed,  they  are  not 
being  enforced,  and  they  are  being  wil- 
fully evaded,  and  the  evasions  are  so 
widespread  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
enforcement.  Let  us  br  le^slatlon  that 
works.  The  proposed  legislation  has  an 
independent  agency.  It  has  overall  limi- 
tations on  expenditures  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  a  little  too  tight,  but  perhaps 
that  is  all  right.  It  has  tough  reporting 
provisions,  and  that  is  all  right.  It  has 
instructions  to  the  regulative  agencies  to 
come  up  with  some  rules  and  regulations 
to  keep  people  from  running  a  campaign 
on  other  people's  money  and  not  paying 
them  back,  particularly  presidential 
candidates,  who  are  notably  bad  credit 
risks  for  the  most  part. 

I  would  not  lend  a  presidential  can- 
didate a  wooden  nickel.  But  that  is  be- 
cause I  have  been  in  politics  long  enough 
to  imderstand  about  presidential  can- 
didates. They  have  to  get  their  advertis- 
ing somehow.  They  will  travel  and  let 
the  airlines  pay  for  it  if  we  do  not  do 
something  about  it.  They  will  let  Ma 
Bell's  burden  become  ever  greater  if  we 
do  not  do  somethmg  about  it. 

So  we  can  have  a  bill,  and  a  good  one, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have  cam- 
paign limitations  of  this  type,  which  is 
the  prohibition  of  putting  more  than  a 
given  amoimt  of  money  into  a  campaign 
by  an  individual.  Yes,  let  the  rich  man 
be  limited.  Let  the  man  be  limited  who 
should  not  try  to  buy  public  office  by 
putting  in  $150,000  or  $500,000  of  his  own 
mcmey.  But  let  us  not  limit  the  right  of 
any  individual — it  is  of  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality, anyway — to  help  another 
person  run  for  public  office.  If  he  is  lim- 
ited, he  will  find  another  way  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  President.  I  think  this  amendment 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
thin  was  one  of  the  most  c^mtroversial 
parts  of  the  bill  and  the  one  problem  that 
we  bad  to  wrestle  with  the  most. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  feel  that  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  limitation.  If  we 
adopt  the  theory  here  that  the  slcy  is 
the  limit,  I  am  afraid  that  we  can  get 
Into  some  scandalous  situations.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  to  be  pretty  careful 
what  we  do,  because  we  may  stymie  the 
whole  process  of  democratic  elections. 

Und^r  this  amendment,  as  it  is  ptres- 
ently  drawn,  it  1b  my  understanding  that 
an  individual  who  gave,  let  us  say,  $3,000 
to  one  of  my  committees  could  give  the 
national  committee  only  $2,000.  or  if  he 
gave  my  committee  $5,000,  he  could  not 
give  anjrthing  to  the  national  committee. 
Let  us  face  it.  It  will  take  mlU'on.}  in  the 
electnmic  media  alone  to  run  a  presi- 
dential campaign.  We  have  to  raise  the 
money.  That  is  what  puzzles  me  about 
this  smaendment.  But  we  have  to  find  an 
answer  to  the  problem.  When  it  comes  to 
giving  a  contribution  to  one  running  for 
the  Senate  or  Congress,  frankly,  I  think 
that  $5,000  fnxn  any  one  individual  to 
that  candidate  is  sufficient.  Then  we  have 
to  go  around  and  get  enough  people  to 
make  a  contribution,  so  that  we  can  fit  it 
into  the  ceiling  as  prescribed  under  the 
law.  When  we  get  into  the  question  of 
committees,  we  do  not  find  too  much 
trouble  with  this  interchangeability  of 
the  c(»nmlttees  for  various  candidates 
running  for  Federal  office,  outside  of  the 
office  of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
Tliere,  I  am  afraid,  we  do  meet  an  un- 
realistic situation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to 
me  briefiy? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  necessary  for 
me  to  go  to  a  markup,  but  I  would  simply 
tell  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  present  to  him  the  fact  that 
I  believe  there  is  great  merit  in  this 
amendment,  based  on  the  personal  ex- 
perience I  had  in  the  last  campaign.  I  will 
make  a  talk  on  that,  if  the  able  Senator 
wiU  give  me  some  time  later  on,  and  go 
into  a  little  detail  as  to  why  I  thliik,  based 
on  my  actual  experience,  that  this  is  a 
very  important  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  we  may  be  dis- 
posing of  this  amendment  this  morning. 
I  want  to  remark  that  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  also  want  to  say  to  him 
that  I  am  in  accord  with  what  he  says, 
because  he  had  a  problem,  where  a 
wealthy  person  stated  that  no  matter 
what  it  cost  him,  he  was  going  to  get  his 
son  elected  to  the  Senate.  That  is  <me 
of  the  scandals  I  have  been  talking  about. 
So  that  I  think  there  should  be  a  limita- 
tion on  how  much  an  individual  can  con- 
tribute to  his  own  campaign  so  Uiat  he 
does  not  smother  someone  else,  who  has 
to  go  about  scrounging  for  funds.  What 
bothers  me  is:  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  our  national  committees? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  yield  further  for 
an  observation.  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  will  be  debated.  I  will  be 


back  here  for  the  vote.  The  only  reason 
I  am  tiddng  the  time  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  right  now  is  that  I  heartily  en- 
dorse the  amendment  and  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  I  reaU«  that 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  let  me  say  that  I  re- 
gret the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  not 
be  in  the  Chamber  to  hear  this  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment,  because  the 
arguments  against  it,  I  think,  are  over- 
whelming. A  number  of  other  people  who 
have  testified  with  expertise  in  this  field 
are  sidamantly  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  say  that  I  started  out  favoring 
the  initial  concept  and 

Mr.  SCOTT.  So  did  L 

Mr.  CANNON  (continuing) .  But  after 
hearing  the  testimony  at  great  length, 
and  going  into  the  matter  thoroughly,  I 
have  completely  changed  my  position 
and  I  am  adamantly  opposed  to  it.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  Senator  will  not  be  here. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  very  much  im- 
pressed with  what  my  good  friend  from 
Nevada,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  and  admiration,  says.  He  knows 
more  about  it  than  I  do.  But,  from  what 
I  heard  of  the  amendment,  and  based 
on  what  my  staff's  analysis  of  it  was,  I 
felt  it  was  important  for  me  to  take  this 
position,  based  on  my  own  experience. 

Mr.  BAEX31.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  sdeld  me 
some  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  on  this? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  has  1 
minute  remaining,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  11  minutes  remaining 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  10  minutes  on 
the  biU,  if  I  have  the  time. 

iSs.  BAKER.  I  am  not  particular  whose 
time  I  speak  on.  Five  minutes? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  on  the  amendment  if  necessary, 
or  on  the  bUl. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  felt  that 
there  should  be  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  that  a  candidate  may  contribute 
to  his  campaign,  or  on  the  amount  that 
is  contributed  to  his  campaign  by  his 
family.  That  is  a  unique  and  special  cir- 
cumstance. I,  too,  started  out,  as  did  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  favoring 
a  limitation  on  the  amount  any  person 
could  contribute  to  a  political  campaign. 
As  a  result  of  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter in  the  Commerce  Committee,  and  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Communications, 
as  well  as  the  diligent  inquiry  which  was 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  before  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  testifying,  all  of  us  came 
away  with  less  certainty,  thinking  a  little 
less  ferociously  alx>ut  the  matter  than 
we  did  t)efore  the  Inquiry  had  started. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  there  Is  a 


practical  way  to  limit  the  amount  of  an 
individual  contributlan  but  I  am  sure,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  limitation  on  third-party  con- 
tributions, it  will  have  to  be  realistic. 
As  the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
pomted  out,  if  it  is  not,  then  it  is  an  open 
invitatian  to  evasion  and  grievous  in- 
Jury  win  be  done  to  a  brand  new  bOL 
There  is  far  more  good  in  the  bill  than 
there  is  bad,  but  I  would  say  that  the 
effect  of  this  effort  would  be  to  distort  it 
by  placing  an  unrealistic  ceiling  on  third- 
party  contributions. 

I  think  that  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
that  a  candidate  and  his  immediate  fam- 
ily may  contribute  to  his  own  campaign 
and  a  limitation  on  contributions  by 
third  parties  to  his  campaign.  There 
should  not,  in  my  opinicm,  be  a  limitation 
on  third  party  contributions.  The  limita- 
tion, if  there  is  one,  should  apply  to  a 
candidate  and  his  immediate  family. 

With  those  prefatory  remarks  out  of 
the  way,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  CaiLts)  a  question  or 
two  wlUi  regard  to  the  amendmuit, 
which  will  help  to  clarify  its  Import  in 
my  mind. 

Is  it  fair  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Florida  that  the  ef- 
fect of  the  bill — and  I  am  referring  now 
to  section  20a-Al— 4s  to  Umit  to  $5,000 
the  amoimt  that  a  third  party  can  con- 
tribute toa  candidate  or  a  ctanmittee? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Tliat  is  not  exactly  cor- 
rect. Under  this,  he  could  contribute 
$5,000  to  the  candidate.  He  oould  also 
contribute  $5,000  to  a  conjnlttee  or  a 
series  of  committees.  So,  In  effect,  he 
could  contribute  $10,000.  if  he  wanted  ta 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  the  point  I 
wanted  to  try  to  reach.  Is  there  a  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  committees  to 
which  a  $5,000  contribution  could  be 
made? 

Mr.  CHILES.  On  the  committee  sec- 
tion, in  the  amendment,  the  way  it  1b 
now  drawn,  there  would  be  a  $5,000  limi- 
tation on  a  committee  or  committees. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  that  on  the  aggregate 
limitation  of  $5,000  on  committees — and 
I  came  in  after  debate  had  begun,  so  the 
Senator  will  have  to  bear  with  me  for  a 
moment  if  I  oak.  a  question  ti^ch  has 
been  already  covered — is  there  a  dis- 
tinction between  campaign  mcmey  for  a 
particular  candidate  and  either  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  National 
Committees? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Not  the  way  this  is 
drawn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  there  a  dlstlncticHi  be- 
tween the  candidate  himself  and  the 
Democrat  and  Republican  soiatorlal 
campaign  committees? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  there  a  limitation  that 
would  apply  to  the  candidate  and  all 
c<Hnmittees  regardless  of  their  nature 
and  scope?  May  I  ask.  then,  do  I  read 
subsection  3  on  page  2  correctly  when  I 
surmise  that  no  single  committee  can 
contrilBute  more  than  $75,000,  but  there 
is  no  limitation  on  the  number  of  com- 
mittees that  can  contribute  $75,000? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  sir.  Subsection  S  puts 
a  limit  on  the  candidate.  It  says  that  the 
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candidate  abaa  not  recdve  ttam  the 
oommlttee  or  aocamnlatloii  of  ooounlt- 
tees  more  than  $75,000  from  the  commit- 
tee method.  The  rest  at  the  eonttibatlODs 
he  would  leoeiTe  from  indtrldaal  ooatrl- 
butioDs.    

Mr.  BAKER.  Ib  that  not,  then,  an  ef- 
feetlTe  Bmitattoc  on  the  amount  of 
money  a  candidate  can  spend  when  we 
combine  that  with  the  limitation  the 
tndlTidaal  can  spend? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No. 

Iff.  BAKER.  Have  we  not  uninten- 
tianally  limited  the  total  amount  the 
candidate  can  spend  to  $75,000  idus  $50.- 
000  that  he  can  wend  on  his  own  behalf? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No;  because  he  can  then 
recetre  IndlTldaal  contribotians  for  any 
other  amount.  This  is  saying  how  much 
he  will  receive  via  the  committee  method. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So,  in  effect,  what  we  are 
doing  Is  raising  the  options  to  three 
sources,  that  is.  all  committees  in  the 
aggregate  can  contribute  $75,000.  The 
candidate  may  contribute,  if  he  is  run- 
ning for  the  Senate.  $35,000  of  his  own 
funds,  or  those  of  his  immediate  family, 
and  then  be  may  receive  individual  con- 
tributions to  take  up  ibe  balance  to  the 
expenditure  maximum,  if  he  intends  to 
spend  the  maximum,  fixHn  personal  oon- 
tributions.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHTTiRS.  I  missed  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Aside  from  the  aggregate 
total  of  $75,000  from  all  committees,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  race  for  the  Senate, 
$35,000  from  his  own  funds  or  those  of 
his  immediate  family,  the  balance  of  the 
funds,  if  he  chooses  to  spend  the  funds 
that  we  allow  In  other  sections  of  the 
biU,  would  have  to  be  raised  by  Indi- 
vidual contrlbuticms. 

BAr.  CHILES.  Correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  wHl  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  has  very 
well  pointed  out  many  of  the  problems 
that  exist  tn  this  amendment.  Actually, 
it  is  being  retrogressive  rather  than 
directly  malrtng  this  a  meaningful  elec- 
tion reform  bill. 

This  would  take  us  back  beyond  even 
the  present  law  which  we  found  to  be 
completely  unworkable  and  completely 
unrealistic.  FOr  instance,  the  present  law 
contains  the  maximum  of  $5,000  con- 
tribution that  a  person  can  make.  So 
he  can  make  contributions  to  a  lot  of 
different  committees.  This  would  restrict 
it  so  that  he  could  only  contribute  $5,000 
to  all  of  the  committees  together. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate  can  spend  $25,000,  or  what- 
ever the  figure  is,  under  the  present  law. 
It  is  somewhat  different.  But  here  we 
are  sajrlng  that  the  committees  can  all 
pay  money  over  to  him  from  all  com- 
mittee sources,  but  that  he  can  only 
raise  $75,000.  And  he  can  only  qwnd 
$36,000  of  his  own  money. 
'  There  is  no  pn^bition  against  com- 
mittees gcdng  out  and  spending.  We  are 
leaving  a  loophole  big  enough  to  drive  a 
truck  through  in  that  f<»in  if  we  art 
going  to  try  to  impose  restrictions.  This 
Is  the  answer.  We  finally  came  to  the 
cmclusion  that  the  best  way  to  go  about 


it  was  to  go  about  getting  a  full  dis- 
closure. 

There  are  so  many  ways  we  ean  get 
around  the  practicalities  of  what  has  to 
exist   if    the   campaign    is    to   be  run 

properly.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  his 
perception  of  the  whole  issue.  As  I  con- 
ceive it,  we  are  trying  to  move  away 
from  an  unwockable  bill  which  has  failed 
to  accomplish  its  purposes  in  the  past 
elections.  This  bill  threatens  to  put  us 
back  In  the  position  we  were  in  before. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  tlumk 
the  minority  leader.  I  feel  that  if  there  is 
a  limitation  at  all.  It  applies  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways  that  an  Individual  can  con- 
tribute to  the  candidates.  I  think  there 
are  two  different  situations.  However, 
after  having  considered  every  effect  of 
this  that  could  be  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion or  that  I  was  aware  of,  I  finally  con- 
cluded, and  reluctantly,  that  it  was 
physically  impossible  to  have  a  workable 
limitation  on  individual  contributions. 
If  the  Mathlas  amendment  relates  to  the 
candidate's  own  efforts,  I  think  that 
would  be  related  in  a  new  amendmmt. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the  right 
approach,  and  I  will  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
point.  c<»iceming  the  limitation,  a  can- 
didate to  the  office  of  Senator  would  be 
able  to  spend  $35,000  of  tils  own  money. 
We  do  not  put  any  limitation  on  the 
amount  he  can  spend  in  a  campaign. 

We  say  that  if  a  candidate  lias  money, 
he  can  only  spend  $35,000  of  his  own 
money.  However,  he  has  to  spend  half 
of  the  time  necessary  to  r\m  a  campaign 
trying  to  raise  money  from  friends,  to 
the  extent  of  $5,000  each.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  let  a  man  spend  $100,000,  is  it  any 
worse  if  he  spends  it  from  his  own 
money  or  spends  it  as  a  result  of  solicita- 
tions through  the  mail  and  the  collection 
of  contributions  m  the  amount  of  $1  or 
$5? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
point  that  relates  to  this,  and  that  is  that 
those  who  are  rich  have  very  rich  friends 
and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  get  such 
contributi(»is.  And  we  would  have  a  valid 
campaign. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  time  from  my  own  time. 

The  thing  that  bothers  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  this:  Let  us  assume 
that  the  President  can  q>end  $6  million. 
Does  not  the  Soiator  think  it  would  be 
impn^ier  for  him  to.  let  us  say,  collect 
$1  mllll<m  from  six  different  pe<H)le  to 
finance  his  campaign?  Does  the  Senator 
not  tUnk  that  smacks  of  scandal? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  it  would  if  it  were 
concealed  from  the  public. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Even  if  It  were  dis- 
closed that  an  individual  was  putting  up 
$1  million  toward  the  election  of  the 
President,  I  would  be  wondering  what 
position  as  ambcusador  to  what  country 
he  would  pick. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  pohit  out 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
if  any  such  sltoatloti  as  the  Senator 
visuaUses  were  to  occur  with  a  Repub- 
lican candidate,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  would  make  exactly  the  laiww 
speech  he  has  made  now  m  a  public 
forum.  And  it  would  be  very  '^'^"■glng 
indeed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say.  and  I  hope  I  am  not  being  accused 
of  plagiarism,  that  in  discussing  the  blU. 
the  Senator  came  up  with  a  solution  that 
I  thought  was  rather  practical.  What  he 
said  was  that  any  Individual  could  con- 
tribute to  any  candidates  tor  differmt 
offices.  I  think  one  office  involved  the 
Presidoicy.  and  I  think  the  Senator  said 
an  indlvldiial  could  eootrlbute  $25,000. 
He  also  said  that  he  could  contaibute 
$15,000  to  a  senatorial  race  and  $10,000 
to  a  congressional  race. 

I  do  not  see  why  anyone,  unless  they 
have  an  angle,  wants  to  contribute  more 
than  $15,000  to  a  senatorial  campaign — 
unless  it  happens  to  be  a  wife  who  lovw 
the  candidate  very  much. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  recalls  correctly. 
As  I  said  in  my  earlier  remarks  on  the 
floor  today,  throughout  the  process  of  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, before  which  committee  I  testi- 
fied, we  had  three  sets  of  opinions  on 
tUs. 

I  finally  came  to  the  reluctant  con- 
clusion that  I  hold  now:  that  the  thrust 
of  this  effort  must  be  to  have  a  work- 
able bill  and  that  this  amendment  leads 
us  away  from  that  direction. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  raises  a  very 
good  point  The  Attorney  General  got 
into  that  matter.  We  could  find  questions 
involved  if  we  imposed  a  limitation.  A 
person  could  make  the  amount  of  that 
contribution  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
turn  around  and  make  a  contribution  to 
poUtical  committees,  to  a  county  commit- 
tee, to  a  State  committee,  and  to  a  na- 
tional committee.  They  in  turn  could 
spend  the  money  for  the  candidates. 

This  could  lead  inadvertently  to  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral pomted  out  in  his  testimony.  There- 
fore, we  could  have  a  man  violating  the 
law  on  the  matter  of  the  limitation  we 
impose.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  con- 
tribute money  to  respective  committees 
that  in  turn  spend  funds  for  the  same 
candidate. 

The  point  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land made  was  about  the  tremendous 
c<mtrtt>utions  that  were  made.  This  in- 
formation Is  made  public  today.  I  am 
siu-e  the  Senator  will  recall  the  situation. 
It  was  given  notoriety  in  the  newspapers 
and  concerned  the  tremendous  amount 
of  contributions  made  diulng  the  last 
election.  But  what  was  bad  atiout  that? 
The  bad  feature  was  that  the  publicity 
occurred  long  after  the  election  was  over. 
We  have  tried  to  get  at  that  matter. 
We  have  set  the  reportings  we  require  in 
the  bill  so  that  they  will  make  the  in- 
formation available  to  the  public  and  the 
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INibllc  can  make  an  Infomied  Judgment 
M  to  whether  it  constitutes  an  undue  in- 
fluence. 

We  saw  an  example  of  this  with  rda- 
tkjo  to  16  ambassadors.  I  think,  that 
were  appointed  who  were  big  contribu- 
tors to  the  party.  That  is  not  unusual.  It 
consistently  happens.  Howevw.  the  point 
ii  that  the  public  knows  the  amount  of 
the  ccHitribufcions  before  the  election  and 
they  can  make  an  Informed  Judgment 
and  make  a  decision.  However,  certainly 
when  we  do  not  learn  these  facts  imtil 
tang  after  the  election,  there  is  not  any 
oKwrtunity  for  the  public  to  be  informed 
In  any  way. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  I  think  he  is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
this  to  be  said  about  the  bill.  Subsidies 
have  a  ceiling,  and  the  q?ending  restric- 
tion is  very  tough  and.  I  might  add, 
brutal  on  disclosures.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  But  the  thing  that 
bothers  me  is  that  I  do  not  like  the  idea 
that  the  sky  is  the  Umit. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  agree  that  the  amendment  is 
not  exactly  the  way  it  should  be? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  amendmoit  is 
faulty  in  several  req>ects.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  Whether  we  can 
reach  some  kind  of  a  solution  on  this 
matter,  I  do  not  know.  However,  this 
question  comes  imder  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  who  has  gone 
into  this  matter  thoroughly,  even  more 
80  than  we  did  on  our  committee,  because 
we  did  not  have  primary  or  original 
Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  question. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
come  a  long  way  now  in  trying  to  get 
election  reform.  We  have  gone  up  the 
hill  and  down  the  hill  in  past  years  and 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  through. 
We  have  an  opportunity  here  at  this  time 
to  take  a  step  forward.  I  would  hope 
that  we  do  not  try  to  take  so  many  steps 
forward  at  the  same  time  that  we  fall 
flat  on  our  faces  in  the  process. 

Let  us  try  to  get  a  bill  that  is  meaning- 
ful from  the  standpoint  of  the  election 
reform  and  let  the  pubUc  Imow  what  is 
happening.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  move 
along  and  make  progress  in  this  field, 
progress  that  is  long  overdue.  Then,  If 
we  need  to  make  changes  as  time  goes  on, 
we  can  do  it.  But  let  us  not  kill  the  bill 
by  trying  to  get  in  everything  that  every- 
body wants.  There  are  many  things  that 
I  wanted.  But  I  have  changed  my  think- 
ing m  order  to  try  to  get  a  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  fron  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  we 
should  not  kill  this  bill  with  kindness. 
What  happened  here  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  considered  this 
measure  at  great  length  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  expertise  available.  There  were 
many  vritnesses  over  the  years. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration also  ootisidered  the  bill  most 
carefully.  Many  Senators  have  woriced 
w  this  bill. 

In  the  course  of  working  on  it.  a  num- 
ber of  Senators,  including  several  of  us 


who  have  spoken,  began  with  the  idea 
that  the  way  to  pass  a  reform  bill  was  to 
limit  oampaign  expenditures.  We  dis- 
covered, and  we  were  supported  in  testi- 
mony by  nearly  all  who  testified,  that  the 
way  to  reform  campaign  expenditiues  is 
through  disclosure  and  an  overall  limita- 
tion on  how  much  is  spent  in  various 
ways,  so  that  the  public  knows  how  much 
is  behig  sptxii,  who  is  spending  it,  why  it 
is  being  spent,  and  where  it  is  b^ng 

8P«lt. 

The  amendment  process  here  often  in- 
volves the  submission  of  amendments, 
motivated  by  the  greatest  of  good  will, 
but  submitted  by  Senators  who  have  not 
heard  the  testimony,  who  have  not  gone 
through  the  process  of  changing  their 
minds  as  they  have  heard  the  witnesses, 
and  who  have  the  same  ideas  now  which 
the  Senators  aa  these  two  conunlttees 
began  with  and  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  what  the  C(un- 
mlttee  on  Rules  and  Admlnistraticoi  said 
on  [>age  121  of  the  committee  report: 

The  committea  carefully  ezamlned  tbe  de- 
■IrabUlty  of  having  »  UmltattOQ  oo  IndlTld- 
ual  oootzlbutloDS.  The  coixuiiltt«e  reJectMl 
placing  a  limitation  on  Indlvidtial  oontrlba- 
ttons  tor  thne  raaaooa: 

I  especially  emphasize  the  first  reason; 
I  mentioned  it  before: 

(1)  Sucb  a  limitation  probuldy  la  uncon- 
stitutional: 

(2)  Sucb  a  Umitattoa  is  complatsly  un- 
workable; and 

(3)  Pull  dlscloeure  makes  audi  a  limita- 
tion unneceoaary. 

Prof.  Ralph  Winter,  of  Yale  Law  School, 
stated  the  following : 

"It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  first  amend- 
ment plainly  prohibits  the  aettUig  at  a  legal 
ma»lmum  on  the  political  activities  In  which 
an  individual  may  engage.  This  is  the  case 
whether  or  not  the  TnaTtmnm  is  imposed  In 
the  name  of  equalising  opportunity  or 
whether  an  act\ial  discriminatory  effect  can 
be  shown." 

Even  If  such  a  limitation  were  consti- 
tutional. It  clearly  would  be  unworkable.  Sec- 
tion 304  of  S.  383  as  orlglnaUy  introduoed, 
would  have  i>m»t^  Indlvidtial  contributions 
to  an  aggregate  amoimt  of  S6.000,  whether 
given  directly  or  Indirectly  to  a  political 
candidate.  Not  only  would  the  $5,000  limita- 
tion have  invited  evasion  of  the  law — 

I  already  mentioned  that, 
by  encouraging  backroom  cash  contributions 
but  also  it  would  have  created  a  situation 
whereby  both  the  contributor  and  the  candi- 
date ooxUd  have  Inadvertently  violated  tbe 
law.  Such  a  situation  would  arise  whenever 
an  Individual  gave  96,000  to  a  particular  can- 
didate and  any  additional  money  to  an  orga- 
nisation or  committee  which  In  turn  made 
any  contrlbutlan  to  the  same  candidate.  Dep- 
uty Attorney  Oeneral  Richard  O.  Klelndlenst 
In  testUylng  before  tbe  committee  suc- 
cinctly summed  Mp  the  problem: 

"Further,  tbe  proposed  section  would  Im- 
pose felony  sanctions  for  aggregate  contri- 
butions exceeding  the  limitation  m  any 
amount,  and  regardless  at  the  Intent  of  the 
contributor." 

So.  Mr.  President,  you  can  go  to  Jail 
without  meaning  to  do  so,  or  you  can  go 
to  Jail  without  violating  the  law,  or  you 
can  go  to  Jail  because  somebody  takes 
part  of  your  contribution  and  applies  it  in 
a  way  ymi  did  not  know  about  or  did  not 
intend. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ylekl  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Ihe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  conttmie 
to  quote  the  statement  of  D^ty  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  Richard  O.  Kleindlenst. 
which  appears  on  page  122  of  the  com- 
mittee report: 

In  view  of  the  peiplacing  array  at  poUtloal 
rnmmtttees  wmob  soUdt  /^»«p-«g»«  ocntrUra- 
tloos.  Inadvertent  violations  are  Ukdy  and 
Intentional  violations  may  easily  be  »""*» 
to  appear  inadvertent.  Sucb  a  proscription 
would  be  virtually  impossible  for  the  De- 
partment to  enforce  and  tbe  public  would 
be  deluded  If  it  believed  othsfwlse. 

Moreover,  it  was  reoognlaed  that  full  ^^v^ 
ocMnpete  dlsdosuie  really  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  large  oontrlbtttlans.  Undar  tbe  new 
disclosure  provisloos  «nTi»^«ntd  m  title  n  the 
public  wm  know  exactly  bow  a  oandldate^ 
campaign  is  financed.  Since  tbe  dlsdornire 
provisions  require  reporto  16  days  and  6  days 
before  an  elecUon,  the  voter  wm  be  In  a  po- 
sition to  make  a  Judgement  at  ttis  polls  eoa- 
cemlng  the  effect  of  large  IxuUvldual  oon- 
trlbutlons  to  a  poUUoal  «»»i«nHstTf. 

Mr.  President,  this  weU-intentioned 
amendment  serves  only  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  question  of  constitutionality 
in  connectim  with  an  impcatant  part  of 
the  bill.  Not  only  that,  but  it  also  raises 
questions  of  concurrence  in  the  other 
body;  it  reverses  the  processes  on  which 
the  bill  is  predicated,  the  process  of  dis- 
closure and  total  Umltetion  of  expendi- 
tures through  the  media;  it  is  unwork- 
able, and.  as  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral said,  it  Is  unenforceable. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  more  faults  one  can  find  m  an 
amendment.  Then.  It  is  said  th^t  it  is 
against  the  law.  that  it  could  not  be  m- 
forced  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  law.  In  any 
event,  it  is  an  evasion  and  contradictory 
to  the  rest  of  the  bill.  I  think  if  those 
who  introduced  the  amendment  hnd 
heard  the  testimony  they  would  not  have 
pressed  the  amendment. 

I  would  suggest  we  have  tbe  rltix  man's 
amendmoit  separately,  and  some  limita- 
tion OD.  how  much  a  man  can  give  to  his 
own  campaign,  because  I  can  see  a  great 
evasion  in  this  amendment.  If  he  is  lim- 
ited to  $5,000.  what  does  he  do?  He  has 
no  limitation  on  his  own  money.  He  is  a 
man  of  influence.  He  wants  to  find 
$200,000.  He  finds  40  friends  and  gives  it 
to  them  and  each  of  them  gives  back 
$5,000. 

Let  us  close  that  loophcde  and  go  after 
the  man  who  would  bribe  the  election 
because  he  is  so  well  fixed.  But  on  top 
of  the  spending  limitation  and  the  media 
section  let  us  not  add  something  that  wUl 
not  woric. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  NxL- 
soH).  The  Senator's  2  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  present  time  8ltuati(»i? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes are  left  on  the  amoidment;  4  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Tjsii^vf 
and  1  minute  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  on  ttie 
amendment? 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  can  take 
time  from  the  MIL 
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Tbe  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Tht  Sen- 
ator has  1  aUnute  ronalnlng. 

ICr.  IfAlBIAS.  Win  the  Senator  from 
Pennaylvaiiia  yMd  me  tlmef 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yldd  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  livylaad  on  the  bill. 

The  PRBSnHNO  OFFICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  ifars^and  ia  reootnlnd. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  I  request  that 
we  have  a  division  of  the  amendment 
Into  seetions  (a)  and  (b) ,  as  offered,  and 
a  separate  vote  on  section  (a)  and  sec- 
tion (b) . 

The  FRBSnnNO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  addng  for  a  separate  vote  on 
section  (a)  and  a  s^arate  vote  on  section 
(b)? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Hie  Presiding  OfBcer  Is 
correct.  I  further  request  that  we  vote 
first  on  section  (b),  v^ch  tlie  Senator 
trcan  Pennsylvania  called  "the  rich  man's 
section."  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hiat 
would  require  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CANIK»«.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Can  the  sponaor  of  the 
amendment,  in  effect,  ask  to  conform 
his  amendment  to  take  up  section  (b), 
and  would  that  require  unmlmous  con- 
sent, the  yeas  and  nays  not  having  been 
ordered,  if  he  asked  to  conform  his 
amendment  to  have  section  (b)  read  sec- 
tion (a)  and  section  (a)  read  section 
(b)? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  it  cannot  be  done 
since  the  amendment  is  printed,  unless 
there  is  unanimous  consent  to  change  it. 

The  Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair 
thai  since  the  yeas  and  nays  have  not 
been  order,  the  author  of  the  amendment 
may  withdraw  his  amendment  and  offer 
section  (b)  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wlU 
withdraw  the  amendment  and  offer  sec- 
Oxm  (b)  of  the  amendment  as  a  new 
amendment. 

The  niBSIDINO  O^nCER.  WlU  the 
Senator  send  his  amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  liiATHIAS.  The  amendment  Is  at 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment  as  now  offered. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  BCATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  amendment  is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  previous  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  cimsent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMimCK.  Mr.  President.  I 
object.  I  have  not  heard. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard.  The  amendment  win  be 


The  assistant  lee&latlve  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  fonows: 
On  page  16,  strike  out  llnM  19  azKI  ao  and 

IniMiit   In  U«u  thKnot  th«  following: 

8k.  a03.  Soctlon  eoe  of  UU«  is.  UnlUd 
St«ta>  Oods,  U  amamted  to  raad  m  fol- 
lows: 

"I  606.  IilmltatloDa  on  contnbutloiu  and  ez- 
pauUtuTM 

"(a)  (1)  no  oandldata  may  maks  «xpan- 
dltuna  from  his  psnonal  fiinds,  or  tlM  par- 
aonal  funds  at  bis  inunsdiats  family.  In  oon- 
nactlon  wltb  bis  "*™r**g"  to*  nomination 
for  slecUon,  or  elooOoa.  to  Mdaral  oOos  In 
SXOSBS  of — 

"(A)  $SO.00O.  in  tb«  cass  of  a  candidate 
for  tbe  (dllcs  of  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent; 

"(B)  •36,000,  in  the  case  of  a  eandklate 
for  tb«  oflloe  of  Senator;  or 

"(C)  •26,000.  m  tbe  case  of  a  oandltete 
for  tbe  oflloe  of  RepreaentatlTe.  or  Delegaite 
or  Besldent  Oommlssioner  to  tbe  Congress. 

"(2)  For  piirposes  of  tbls  subeeotlon.  'Im- 
mediate family'  means  a  candidate's  spouse, 
and  any  cblld,  parent,  grandparent,  brother, 
or  sister  of  the  candidate,  and  the  spouses 
of  such  persons. 

"(b)  No  candidate  or  political  committee 
Shan  knowingly  aooapt  any  contribution  or 
authorlae  any  expenditure  In  violation  ot  the 
provisions  of  this  ssotlon. 

"(c)  VlolaUon  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  Is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
•IXXW,  Imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  one 
year,  or  both.". 

On  page  17,  strike  out  tbe  matter  between 
lines  8  and  7  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  tbe 
following : 

"608.  Ijlmit«itlons  on  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures."; 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
fnon  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  very 
aptly  described  this  as  a  rich  man's 
amendment.  It  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment. It  simply  says  that  a  man  run- 
ning for  the  presidency  cannot  contrib- 
ute, ^ther  dbectly  fnmi  his  own  funds 
or  from  the  funds  of  his  family,  more 
than  $50,000  to  his  political  campaign 
for  President  or  Vice  President;  that  a 
man  or  woman  running  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate win  be  limited,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, to  $35,000  of  personal  or 
family  money;  or  $25,000  in  the  case  of 
a  candidate  for  the  UJ8.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  do  not  think  these  are  unreasonable 
restrictions. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  more  destruc- 
tive of  confidence  in  representative  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  democratic  process 
thanjenormous  sums  of  personal  or  fam- 
ily money  invested  in  a  campaign. 

Let  me  say — and  I  think  it  is  a  vindica- 
tion of  our  system — that  sometimes  these 
investments  of  vast  private  fortunes  do 
not  work.  That  was  the  case  of  the  Ot- 
tinger  campaign  in  New  York  in  1970. 
Although  the  money  was  spent,  it  did  not 
work:  and  I  think  that  should  give  us 
some  confidence,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
can  allow  the  public  trust  and  the  public 
respect  for  the  electoral  institutions  to 
depend  tipon  these  vagaries  of  chance, 
and  I  think  we  can  build  into  the  system 
in  this  bin  some  protection  against  even 
the  suspicion  that  a  man  can  buy  a  seat 
in  the  Rouse  of  Representatives  or  buy 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  or  buy  the  White 
House  itself. 

These  are  arbitrary  figures,  of  course. 
It  is  difDcidt  to  set  what  should  be  an 


exact  or  accurate  figure  wlileh  the  Inr 
should  allow  a  man  to  give  to  his  own 
campaign,  but  I  think  it  Is  essential  tlwt 
we  do. 

History  is  replete  with  lessons  on  this. 
There  was.  at  tbe  end  ot  the  JuUaa 
dynasty  ot  the  Caeears.  at  the  time  of 
Nero's  death,  no  more  of  the  family  of 
Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar  to  inherit 
the  empire,  and  so  Oalba  bou^t  it  Hs 
Just  bought  it.  lock,  stodc  and  barrsL 
There  Is  a  further  lesson  for  us  in  the 
history  ot  Oalba.  because  he  welshed  on 
the  deaL  He  was  a  man  with  a  rq>utatlon 
of  great  wealth.  He  never  w«it  for  a 
ride  in  his  carriage  without  oarrying  with 
him  a  million  dsterlans  of  toUL  So  he 
get  the  reputation  of  betaig  a  rich  man. 
So  whoi  the  oniortunlty  came  to  use 
his  credit  to  get  the  imperial  throne,  he 
bought  it  on  credit,  and  he  welshed. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  have  say 
Oalbes  in  America.  Let  us  not  give  any- 
body that  chance.  Let  us  not  give  any- 
body the  expectation  that  the  gold  is 
available  for  that  purpoee. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  very  appredatlve  of  the 
support  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(BCr.  Chzus).  who  Is  cosponsor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Presldmt.  I  wanted 
to  ask  the  Soiator  if  he  knows  why.  in 
our  system,  in  a  democratic  government, 
there  should  be  an  advantage  to  being 
bom  to  wealth  in  seeking  public  oCOoe. 
Should  that  be  an  advantage,  imder  our 
system,  that  we  should  give  a  candidate? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
whether  someone  is  bcHm  with  wealth, 
but  the  mere  possession  of  wealth  should 
not  in  itself  be  a  qualification  for  political 
office,  and  the  ability  to  control  vast 
sums  cd  money  should  not  be  a  qualifi- 
cation for  public  otBce.  Of  course,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  it  is  impossible  to  totally 
equalise  a  great  society  such  as  ours, 
but  this  amoKiment  goes  in  that  direc- 
tion.      

Mr.  CHILES.  When  we  make  a  law 
with  respect  to  qualifying  fees,  and  when 
the  courts  have  struck  down  high  quali- 
fying fees  as  denying  equal  protection 
under  the  law  to  individuals  not  of 
wealth,  which  would  really  fix  it  so  hidl- 
viduals  of  wealth  could  seek  office  and 
those  without  wealth  could  not  do  so, 
are  we  not  really  talldng  about  the  pur- 
pose that  is  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment— that  we  wish  people  to  start  equal 
and  not  give  a  grecU  advantage  to  some- 
one because  one  candidate  is  wealthy  and 
the  other  is  not? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yltid? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  blU. 

I  respect  very  much  the  attitude  and 
the  sincerity  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Matkxas)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  CHn.cs) .  But.  as  a  practical  mattar. 
this  amendment  is  very  likely  to  back- 
fire. It  may  work  exactly  tbe  oK>ostt« 
from  what  these  very  dedicated  gentle- 
men intend. 

I  happen  to  live  in  a  State  that  has  a 
rigid  restriction  or  celling  on  ccntribu- 
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tions  of  Individuals  to  campaigns.  If  one 
runs  for  the  UJS.  Senate,  he  cannot  have 
more  than  $3,500  from  any  individual  or 
group  of  Individuals.  That  is  the  limit  of 
tbe  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  unknown  person 
is  seeking  to  oppose  an  Incumbent  Sena- 
tor, and  he  starts  his  '^«^r^<gn.  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  very  difficult,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  campaign,  for  him  to  raise  money. 
If  he  is  not  aUowed  to  advance  a  reason- 
able amount  of  money  from  his  own  re- 
sources to  get  his  campaign  underway 
we  would  Just  be  insuring  the  renomlna- 
tlon  and  reelection  of  an  incumbent 
Senator,  because  a  weU-known  incum- 
bent naturally  receives  more  contrlbu- 

tlODS. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  on  earth, 
and  I  do  not  beUeve  that  any  human 
mind  can  devise  legislation,  to  make  a 
poor  man  as  fortimate  as  a  rich  man.  If 
you  and  I  sit  down  around  a  poker  table, 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  we  are 
playing  for  10  cent  stakes  or  $10  stakes, 
the  fellow  who  has  more  money  has  the 
advantage  because  his  losses  do  not  con- 
cern him  as  much. 

I  certahily  am  not  wealthy.  In  fact,  I 
am  of  very  limited  means.  And  after  40 
years  of  campaigning  for  public  oflloe. 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent what  the  Senators  seek  to  prevent 
Is  by  rigidly  enforced,  periodic  disclosure 
of  who  is  spending  what  and  for  whom. 
80  that  before  any  election  the  pubUc 
can  read  and  know  everything  that  has 
been  spent  or  has  been  contracted  to  be 
spent.  Such  rigid  disclosure  will  enable 
the  public — and  they  are  sophisticated 
enough — to  form  their  own  Judgments 
when  they  see  a  rich  man  trying  to  buy 
anofllce. 

For  many  years  I  was  an  attache  work- 
ing for  a  Member  of  tills  body.  I  was  here 
40  years  ago.  when  Vare  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Smith  of  Illinois  were  denied  seats 
in  this  body  because  it  was  found  that 
they  had  spent  great  sums  in  securing 
nomination  and  election  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. I  remember  that  occasion  as  a  young 
man,  and  others  through  the  years. 

The  people  can  determine  if  a  man  is 
trying  to  buy  a  seat.  But,  there  is  nothing 
we  can  put  on  that  will  not  give  a  rich 
man  an  advantage.  What  we  are  going 
to  do,  if  we  ad(H>t  this  amendment  in 
this  form,  is  fix  it  so  that  some  humble 
unknown,  who  is  trying  to  run  for  Con- 
gress or  trying  to  run  for  the  Senate, 
whose  name  is  not  prominent  enough  to 
attract  contributions,  and  who  certainly 
at  the  outset  of  his  campaign  has  to  de- 
pend on  raising  money,  will  have  greater 
dilBculty  in  winning  a  seat. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Certainly  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathzas)  . 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator,  of  course, 
weaks  a  great  deal  of  home  truth  here. 

w?"  ^®  '^  °^^  doggeral  verse  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar: 

It^  the  same  tbe  whole  world  over. 
Isn't  It  a  shame? 
It's  tbe  rich  that  gets  the  gravy. 
And  the  poor  that  gets  the  blame. 

I  do  not  deny  that,  and  I  do  not  think 
tbe  Senator  frcnn  n<xlda  denies  it.  If  you 
have  plenty  of  money,  instead  of  rldUng 


aroimd  in  an  old  car  that  has  got  100,000 
miles  on  it  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes,  and  yield  2  minutes  of  it 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 

THIAS). 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (continuing).  An  old 
car  with  threadbare  tires,  as  compared 
with  the  alBuent  candidate  who  luyipens 
to  have  a  big.  comfortable  car  than  can 
get  there,  or  maybe  even  an  ain^ls^e. 
surely  the  rich  candidate  is  going  to  have 
some  built-in  advantage.  We  cannot 
legislate  all  those  advantages  out  of  the 
system.  But  we  can.  I  think,  reduce  them 
to  the  irreducible  Tninimiim 

That  Is  all  this  proposal  would  do.  It 
does  not  say,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  suggests,  to  some  obscure  but 
worthy  candidate,  that  he  is  going  to  be 
put  at  a  disadvantage  because  that  ob- 
scure and  worthy  candidate  is  not  lilcely 
to  have  more  than  $25,000  of  his  own 
money  to  put  in  a  House  race,  or  $35,000 
of  his  own  money  to  put  in  a  Senate  race, 
or  $50,000  of  his  own  money  to  put  In  a 
presidential  race. 

This  is  merely  saying  to  that  obscure 
candidate,  "We  are  not  going  to  let  you 
be  bargained  out  of  the  marketplace  by 
someone  who  can  do  more  than  that." 
This  is  simply  putting  a  limitaticm  on 
the  advantage  of  wealth. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  wiU  re- 
call, I  did  not  say  a  poor  dascure  candi- 
date. I  said  a  new  man  trying  to  break 
in — that  is  a  new  candidate.  I  say  that 
even  in  a  smaU  State  like  my  own.  you 
cannot  have  a  hotly  contested  battie  for 
a  seat  in  the  UJ3.  Senate  without  ^Tend- 
ing $100,000. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  you  should  have 
it. 

Mr.  CX>TTON.  AU  right.  But,  I  say 
that  if  John  Doe  who  Is  a  member  of  a 
State  legislature  comes  along,  for  exam- 
ple, and  tries  to  run  for  a  Senate 
seat  held  by  a  popular  and  well-known 
Soiator,  then  he  is  going  to  have  to  start 
financing  his  campaign  in  advance.  The 
money  contributions  come  in  later.  How- 
ever, the  Senator's  amendment  would  fix 
it  so  that  he  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But,  if  the  Soiator  wlU 
jrield.  since  he  has  held  hiTn««»if  up  as 
an  example  here 

Mr.  COTTON.  No,  I  withdrew  that. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Suppose,  after  the 
many  years  of  loyal  and  effective  service 
which  the  Senator  has  rendered  not  only 
to  the  pet^le  of  his  State,  but  the  entire 
Republic,  some  enormously  wealthy  In- 
dividual rides  in.  Invests  a  millian  dollars 
of  his  own  money,  and  puts  on  the  kind 
of  publicity  broadside  that  would  obscure 
the  solid  contributions  the  Soiator  has 
made :  is  that  fair? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  can  teU  my  good  friend, 
as  a  practical  matter,  that  I  would  like 
to  see  some  rich  man  run  against  me.  I 
can  assure  you  that  everyone  In  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  woOld  know  before 
that  campaign  was  over  that  he  was 
rich;  that  he  was  spending  money;  and 
that  he  was  thereby  attempting  to  "buy" 
the  oflloe. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  some  further  questions 
on  this  subject? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  no  further  thne, 
but  if  the  Senator  win  yield  on  his  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 
on  the  bin. 

This  provision  says  that  no  candidate 
may  make  expenditures  from  his  per- 
sonal funds  in  excess  of  a  stated  amount. 
Does  that  mean  a  candidate  could  not 
go  out  and  get  credit  in  excess  of  that 
amount,  and  then  later  try  to  have  a 
f  undraLsing  dinner  or  something  to  pay 
off  those  obligations?  What  Is  tbe  sit- 
uation there? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  do  not  understand 
exactly  what  the  Senator  means. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  provision  says: 

"No  candidate  may  make  expenditures 
from  bis  personal  funds,  or  tbe  personal 
funds  of  bis  Immediate  family,  In  connec- 
tion with  bis  campaign  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  Federal  office  In  ex- 
cess of — 

"(A)  SSOjOOO,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  tbe  ofllce  of  President  or  Vice  President; 

"(B)  •36.000,  In  tbe  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Soiator;  m 

"(C)  •25,000,  In  tbe  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Representative. 

What  lam  addng  la,  does  that  mean 
tbe  candidate  could  not  go  out  and  se- 
cure credit  in  excess  of  that  amount, 
with  tbe  hope  ot  Utter  paying  It  out  of 
contributions?  The  question  is.  if  he 
does  that,  then  what  happens  if  he  does 
not  raise  contributions  in  that  amount, 
and  eventually  winds  up  for  tbe  deficit 
that  exceeds  tbe  amount  he  is  permitted 
to  spend? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Of  course,  these  are 
difllcult  questions  in  practice.  My  own 
feeling  would  be  that  I  would  take  the 
strict  construction,  that  a  candidate 
should  not  rely  on  his  own  reaonrees, 
because  this  could  be  a  very  neat  way 
to  droumvent  the  intent  of  Congress 
here,  if  in  fact  this  turns  out  to  be  the 
Intent  of  Congress. 

If  a  candidate  were  a  man  of  very 
substantial  wealth,  and.  relying  upon  the 
statement  of  his  banker,  he  could  go 
and  open  the  tiU  at  any  time,  not  in 
reliance  upon  what  be  might  hope  to  get 
because  of  his  political  campaign,  but 
because  the  banker  knows  he  has  got 
the  rest  of  it  stashed  away,  I  think  we 
would  nullify,  really,  the  attempt  here, 
which  is  to  equalize  the  access  to  public 
oflQce  between  those  who  are  wealthy 
and  those  who  are  not. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  there  is  evU  Inherent  in  a  man 
spending  more  than  $35,000  of  his  own 
money,  ratber  than  going  out  and  cei- 
tlng  $40,000  from  eight  of  hta  friends  at 
$5,000  apiece?  Is  that  an  inherent  evil 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  oorrectr 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Tbe  Senator  uses  the 
word  "evil."  I  think  what  we  are  deaUng 
with  here  is  a  relnforconent  of  pubUc 
confidence  In  tbe  stated  ideals  of  this 
Rombllc,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  in 
tbe  eyes  of  tbe  Oovemment.  men  are 
equal,  and  that  we  wlU  not  Udetate  tbe 
personal  or  the  natural  IwyniaMtiw  that 
providence  may  Impose  upon  us  to  be- 
come fhMd  aa  a  part  of  our  political  and 
social  system:  that  we  are  sayloc  that  we 
are  going  to  give  men  equal  aooeas,  to 
tbe  greatest  extent  possible,  to  tbe  piiv- 
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IkCB  and  to  the  fMponitbnttgr  at  pobtto 
offloe. 

Ifr.  CAmKXf .  Does  the  Seiuttor  feel 
that  the  public  Is  goiiig  to  have  Its  oon- 
fldftnce  InBtflled  W  the  adoption  of  legls- 
latioa  that  tat  obTtoosIy  tmwottable  and 
obvlotiBly  Is  unreasonable  and  probably 
infringes  on  a  constitutional  lishtr 

I  pointed  UP  one  imurtlcal  problem  al- 
ready, that  ai  a  man  extending  credit. 
He  goes  out  and  gets  credit  during  the 
campaign  uid  does  not  happen  to  be  able 
to  raise  an  the  funds  to  pay  it  off.  and 
he  has  to  pay  It  off  himself  over  a  period 
of  time,  and  it  amounts  to  more  than 
$35,000.  U&der  this  pnvosal.  he  would 
be  in  Yiidatlon  oS  the  law. 

Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  does  have 
some  wealth  and  happens  to  have  his 
own  airplane.  How  is  that  going  to  be 
allocated,  v^en  he  flies  his  airplane? 
What  Is  the  amount  that  should  be  al- 
located to  this  $3SA>0  If  he  has  his  own 
airplane  that  he  can  fly  around  and  use 
to  visit  peoide  to  try  to  sell  a  campaign? 

Is  this  proposal  going  to  cover  the 
postage  which  a  man  has  to  buy  to  send 
out  his  maiUng?  Suppose  he  buys  a  great 
many  stamps  and  sends  out  a  great  deal 
ot  man,  and  his  people  come  in  and  say, 
"ICr.  Candidate,  we  have  a  lot  of  letters 
that  have  to  go  out.  and  we  have  to  have 
sCampa.  and  you  are  up  to  your  $35,000 
hmtt"  Can  he  not  go  out  and  buy 
stampsY  Ctai  he  not  pay  the  tdepbone 
trills  that  he  might  have  Incurred  on  an 
extenMon  ol  credit  on  his  tdephone 
credit  card? 

I  believe  there  are  many  practical 
problems  here  that  are  not  going  to  help 
instill  confldaice  of  the  public  in  the 
elective  proceM.  The  public  is  going  to 
have  their  confldence  instilled,  if  they 
have  It  Instllled,  by  knowing  what  is  go- 
tng  CD  and  then  making  a  decisloQ  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  will  support  that 
partleular  rendMaty 

llie  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  nenator  has  aaqjlred. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Penne:^vania  yield  me  5  min- 
utes oo  the  bill? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PRODT7.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ZX>MINICX.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  inject  a  couple  of  statements  with  re- 
spect to  this  amendment.  I  believe  many 
things  are  involved. 

I  think  thai  anybody  wiio  is  dumb 
enough  to  contribute  that  much  to  his 
own  campaign  probably,  is  not  going  to 
get  elected,  anyway.  But,  over  and  beyond 
that,  he  has  a  rii^t  to  do  It.  I  would  say 
that  tUs  Is  as  much  of  a  right  under  the 
first  amendment  as  the  right  ot  free 
'speech. 

I  do  not  agree  or  think  It  is  sensible  for 
people  to  walk  bai«f  ooted  even  In  a  peace 
march  to  the  CapitoL  I  do  not  think  it 
adds  very  much.  Nevertheless,  those  ""^k) 
want  to  do  It  have  a  rli^t  to  do  it.  and  I 
am  not  going  to  stop  them  from  dctng  it. 
as  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with 
anybody  else's  ri^its. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  irtiy.  Just  be- 
cause somebody^  family  may  have  acme 
money,  they  are  praidbtted  from  oon- 
MbuttDr.  Ibis  is  an  exercise  of  tree 
«Meb,It  laan  easedee  of  pontlnl  pM- 


tldpatlon.  Why  do  we  take  it  out  only  on 
the  President  and  the  Senator  and  the 
Representative?  What  about  the  Oov- 
eiuuis? 

I  understand  that  tbe  present  Qover- 
nor  of  Pennsylvania.  Qovemor  Shajff), 
spent  an  enormoos  amount  of  his  own 
money  In  his  rampeign,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Ottinger.  Shapp  was  defeated  the  first 
time  and  won  the  second  time.  Ottinger 
was  defeated.  Pertmps  they  woe  de- 
feated becauw  they  spent  so  much 
moncgr.  I  do  not  have  \he  faintest  Idea. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  take  upon 
ourselves  the  banner  of  righteousness 
and  say  that  simply  because  somebody 
has  some  money,  he  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  q)end  It.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
a  total  limitation  on  the  rli^t  of  free 
speech  in  our  country. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ylekl? 
.  Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  jrield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  raised  an  interesting  cmutltuticaial 
question,  and  I  do  not  ignore  that  con- 
stitutional question.  Since  it  has  been 
raised,  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  addressed. 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  our  dis- 
cussion, that  there  is  a  constitutional 
question.  I  pose  to  the  Senator  a  paral- 
lel kind  of  problem,  whldi  is  the  problem 
we  have  under  the  first  amendment,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  a  free  press  and  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  a  fair  trial. 
We  have  discovered  in  the  course  of  onr 
political  experience  that  the  guarantee 
of  a  free  trial  Is  not  always  compatible 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  totally  free  press, 
and  there  has  to  be  some  coordination 
of  these  two  very  essential  and  basic 
etmstltutional  principles. 

I  admit,  only  for  the  sake  of  this  argu- 
ment, that  there  is  a  constitutional  prob- 
lem here.  But  if  there  is.  I  would  say  it 
is  the  kind  of  constitutlmial  principle 
which  has  to  recognise  that  there  are 
other  equally  and  Important  oonstttu- 
tlcmal  principles  that  also  have  to  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICEL  If  I  may  say  so.  the 
constitutional  restrictions,  as  I  under- 
stand them — and  I  am  not  sure  that  any- 
body understands  them — on  the  free- 
preas  situation  at  this  point,  the  ones  I 
can  see.  are  thoae  which  definittiy  in- 
volve the  national  security  of  the  country 
or  wlilch  definitely  create  hazards  to  in- 
dividuals, visible  hazards,  such  as  yelling 
'ilre"  in  a  crowded  theater.  Hits  is  the 
type  of  situation  in  which  there  is  a 
restriction.  In  this  case,  one  is  not  yelling 
"fire"  in  a  theater  by  spending  more 
money  or  having  his  family  spend  more 
money.  If  ,tbey  want  to  be  dumb  enoiigh 
to  do  it,  as  I  have  said. 

Second,  the  national  security  is  not 
being  endangered,  unless  the  person  who 
is  being  attacked  by  a  person  who  is 
qjending  that  kind  of  money  thinks  he  is 
the  (mly  savior  in  the  United  States;  and 
If  he  thinks  so.  he  should  be  put  out  of 
office,  anyway. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yMd? 

Mr.  DOMnaCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  say  that  I 
would  have  to  disagree  violent^  that  If 
one  condones  the  i»aotice  of  recent 
years — since  I  have  mentioned  the  Ot- 
tinger case,  I  mention  It  again— if  there 


is  a  feeling  around  the  country  that  it  Is 
an  rlgtA  to  9end— I  have  forgotten  the 
exact  flgures-Hnore  than  $2  mnuon  of 
one's  money  or  the  money  of  one's  im- 
mediate family  in  a  i^inpA\gn  tor  the 
UJB.  Senate,  and  nobody  objects,  and 
everybody  says  that  is  an  right,  or  at 
least  they  do  not  say  it  is  wrong,  then  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  he  is  yeUog 
"fire**  in  a  crowded  theater. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  say  to  the  Setiator 
that  the  people  of  that  area  said  they 
did  not  want  him.  so  they  said  they 
thought  it  was  wrong,  and  they  voted  him 
out.  I  do  not  see  any  real  horror  in  that 
I  do  not  see  any  crowded  theater.  I  am 
happier  that  be  spent  $2  million  of  bis 
own  money,  or  whatever  the  figure  was, 
than  $2  mlUlon  of  other  people's  money 
that  he  went  around  and  collected  aU 
over  the  place  and  then  spent.  I  think  It 
is  much  better  for  him  to  do  it  this  way 
and  let  him  help  the  economy,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  Just  whispered  in 
my  ear.  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with 
that 

It  seems  to  me  that  injecting  the  idea 
that  we  are  able  to  limit  what  somebody 
else  can  say  as  to  their  right  of  expres- 
sion or  support  of  a  candidate  is  Just 
plain  wrong.  I  think  it  is  unconstitutional, 
and  I  think  it  is  moraUy  wrong. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President  I  yldd 
myself  time  on  the  blU  to  say  that  we 
have  explored  this  amendment  thor- 
oughly. I  imderstand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  is  about 
to  use  5  minutes.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
taken  amiss  if,  after  he  has  used  his  5 
minutes,  I  move  to  table  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  5  mhiutes  oo 
the  UU  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President  I  have 
been  listening  with  great  interest  to  a 
number  of  the  discussions  and  argu- 
ments on  ttds  bill  and  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  heard  many  things  about 
it  being  wrong,  about  it  being  uncon- 
stitutional, and  that  it  wiU  create  all 
kinds  of  problems.  What  I  hear  sounds 
to  me  like  a  lot  of  nlt-piclEing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  aU  we  are  talking 
about  is  really  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  this  body  and  in  the  Presidency, 
and  whether  we  are  going  to  have  the 
people  feel  that  one  can  buy  an  offloe 
in  the  Senate  and  Congress  or  in  the 
Presidency.  Some  Qirl  Staters  were  up 
here  the  other  day,  and  I  sat  with  them 
in  the  gaUery  for  a -few  minutes.  They 
were  looking  down  on  the  Senate  during 
its  deliberations  and  one  of  them  said 
to  me,  "We  were  talking  with  our  coun- 
selor and  in  o\ir  classes  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  you  were  the  only 
person  in  the  Senate  who  is  not  wealthy, 
that  you  have  to  be  wealthy  to  get  into 
the  Senate." 

WeU,  of  course,  that  is  not  true,  but 
there  are  many  people  who  bdieve  that 
However,  it  nukle  me  realize  that  tbls 
is  a  concept  that  not  only  Girl  Staten 
have  but  many  other  people,  that  we 
have  to  be  wealthy  to  be  a  Senator. 

It  is  a  concept  that,  in  some  ways, 
is  true,  that  we  have  to  have  wealth, 
or  some  resources,  or  the  ability  to  let 
some  money  together  in  order  to  seek 
<^ce.  I  do  not  beUeVe  that  should  be 
tnie^  if  we  are  talking  about  gaining 
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the  confidence  of  the  people  of   this 
country. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  if  we  are  wealthy, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  write  out  a  check, 
because  we  have  so  much  money,  for  aU 
the  television  time  we  need,  all  the  radio 
time  we  need,  all  the  money  needed  for 
billboards,  and  have  all  that  done  by 
writing  one  check,  as  opposed  to  the 
candidate  who  must  seek  contributions 
from  his  friends  and  other  people  who 
are  willing  to  support  him,  to  try  to  run 
a  campaign. 

I  do  not  t>elieve  that  is  the  American 
way.  I  do  not  believe  the  American  way 
is  that  we  should  be  able  to  buy  an  of- 
fice. The  courts  have  already  spoken  to 
that  when  they  asserted  that  the  quali- 
fying fee  cannot  be  raised  to  put  a  man 
out  of  office. 

What  disturbs  me  is  that  the  limita- 
tions are  so  high.  I  do  not  see  why  a 
candidate  shoxild  be  able  to  spend  $25,- 
000  or  $35,000  in  order  to  buy  the  job. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  persmally  agree  with 
i^at  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  is  trying  to  accomplish.  The  Sen- 
ator Just  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
limitati(HU  are  so  high;  $50,000  is  the 
limitation  on  the  presidential  campaign 
and  that  is  probably  less  than  two-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  amount  which  wUl  be 
speat;  $35,000  is  the  limit  for  a  sena- 
torial race.  On  the  average,  that  is  only 
3  percent  to  10  percent  of  whkt  the  total 
campaign  cost  of  the  race  will  be.  As  to 
the  congressional  race,  allowing  the  $25,- 
000,  that  will  be  maybe  50  percent,  on  the 
average  cost  of  a  House  race  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  figure  which  Is  high. 

Another  point  I  should  mention,  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  should  vote  for  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  out  of  self- 
protection  if  nothing  else,  liecause  all  of 
us  are  accxised  of  spending  more  money 
than  we  could  ever  possibly  spend  on  oiu* 
own  campaigns,  so  that  I  would  like  the 
protection  of  law. 

The  Senator  has  a  very  good  point 
with  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  have  a  hard  time  conceiv- 
ing of  $50,000.  That  seems  a  lot  of  money 
to  me,  even  for  a  presidential  campaign, 
or  if  someone  talkis  about  coming  to  the 
Senate,  by  spending  $35,000  or  $25,000. 

Mr.  BROCK.  $25,000  is  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  amount  to  nm  for  Congress, 
but  a  person  could  almost  afford  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  has  a  good 
point.  The  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  in 
his  discussioh  earUer  said,  "What  is 
wrong  with  our  election  laws?  We  have 
disclosure  in  the  bill."  I  am  sure  everyone 
will  agree  that  disclosure  is  important 
and  valid  but  part  of  it  is  that  we  are 
setting  a  standard  to  which  all  the  people 
of  this  country  will  look.  They  wiU  look 
at  the  standard  and  determine  for  them- 
selves whether  it  is  a  good  one  or  not. 

What  are  we  looking  for  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate?  We  are 
looking  for  a  body  of  men  and  women 
who  will  reflect  the  overaU  Judgments  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  we  want  aU  wealthy  people,  aU  law- 
yers, or  all  insurance  men.  The  whole 


genius  of  our  system  is  to  have  a  deUbera- 
tive  body  made  up  of  people  from  aU 
walks  of  Ufe  who  will  come  to  the  Senate 
and  House  and  put  their  knowledge  and 
expertise  t<«ether  to  improve  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people.  They  should  not  aU  be 
wealthy.  They  should  all  be  capable  of 
being  able  to  run  for  the  Senate  or  the 
House  without  possessing  wealth. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  is  a 
good  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yiekl 
myself  1  minute  on  the  biU.  As  I  said 
before,  this  is  not  a  good  amendment.  It 
would  be  unenforceable  completely,  par- 
ticularly m  view  of  the  credit  arrange- 
ments that  I  discussed  earlier.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  wUl  reject  the  amend- 
ment, because  it  is  unrealistic. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  the  bill  itself 
we  have  provided  for  complete  disclosure. 
The  pubUc  will  know  if  a  candidate  Is 
spending  his  money,  and  how  much. 
They  will  form  their  own  Judgments  and 
then  they  can  decide  whether  the  can- 
didate is  trying  to  buy  the  election,  or  is 
having  someone  buy  it  for  him,  because 
that  information  wUl  remain  available 
periodically  and  fully  through  a  com- 
mission which  we  have  appointed  and 
the  public  will  be  able  to  make  its  own 
informed  judgments. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  my  ex- 
perience, I  have  been  aware  of  people 
who  wanted  to  serve  their  Government 
and  the  public  was  willing  to  share  in 
the  campaign  expenses,  but  the  candi- 
date could  a£Ford  to  do  it  by  himself,  so 
why  would  we  want  to  make  someone  be 
obligated  to  someone  else  for  campaign 
contributions  when  he  is  fully  able  to 
take  care  of  it  himself? 

Perhaps  the  candidate  inherited  the 
money  from  his  mother  or  father  and 
he  does  not  want  to  throw  any  finan- 
cial obligations  on  the  shoulders  of  any- 
one else.  He  has  plenty  of  money  to  con- 
tribute to  his  favorite  charity.  He  would 
also  like  to  serve  m  pubUc  ofQce  and  do 
things  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Why 
should  he  not  be  permitted  to  pay  for 
campaign  costs  if  that  is  what  he  wants 
to  do?  Why  obligate  him  to  someone  else 
when  he  can  afford  to  pay  it?  Why 
should  we  want  to  require  that  he  seek 
contributions  from  people  far  less  able 
to  afford  it  than  he?  It  makes  no  sense 
to  me. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  notice  I  gave  earUer. 
I  move  to  lay  this  amendment  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  The  motion  to  table  is  not  in 
order.  The  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
9  minutes  left  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  ranaining  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  renew 
my  request. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  fran  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cor- 


TOH)  to  lay  <m  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 

THIAS). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  Cleric  wlU 
caU  theroU. 

The  lesdslatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
theroU. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Preeidait  wUl  the 
Chair  please  state  the  form  of  the  ques- 
tion as  it  is  now  proposed  to  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BnrrssH).  The  questicm  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  to  lay  on  the 
tatde  the  amendmoit  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Chah-. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  resume  the  caU  of  the  nlL 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  can  of  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Seiutor  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
home  (Mr.  Haeus),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOsx)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pihct)  1b  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thxtruoito)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) and  the  Senator  from  Ck>nnecticut 
(Mr.  Weickxr)  are  detained  on  oflteial 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senatm- 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thueicohs) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33. 
nays  58,  as  foUows: 
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TXA8— 33 

AUott 

Dole 

BiJier 

Domlnldc 

B«Umon 

EUender 

Uagnuaon 

BenneU 

Errtn 

Montoyk 

Bentsen 

Fannin 

Pastore 

Bible 

Pang 

Pen 

Buckler 

Ooldwater 

Prouty 

Oumey 

StmnU 

Cook 

Hruaka 

Taft 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Tower 

CurtU 

Jordan,  N.C. 
NAYS— «8 

Young 

Aiken 

Bart 

PMkwood 

AUen 

Hartke 

Peanon 

Anderaon 

Hatfleld 

Beau 

HoUlngB 

Bandolph 

Boggs 

Hnghea 

Biblooff 

Brock 

Humphrey 

Bota 

Brooke 

Jackaon 

BaidM 

B\ircUck 

JavlU 

Schwelker 

BynLVa. 

Bynl.W.Va. 
CMe 

WfMfl^lH 

Rmltti 

Mathlaa 

CbUea 

ICcCleUan 

Qpang 

CburA 

IfcOoTern 

Stofena 

Cooper 

Melntyre 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

ItotcaU 

Bagleton 

Miller 

Talmartge 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Qambrdl 

Uom 

armvel 

MuAle 

Orlffln 

Nelaon 

MOT  VOnNO— B 

Bayb 

Barm 

Percy 

Itaitlenil 

McOee 

nrannond 

Mundt 

Welcker 

So  Mr.  Cotton's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Mathias'  amendment  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe  <lttBB- 
tloD  is  on  acTeelng  to  Ui«  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
MnsMS).  [Putting  the  <iOMtkn.] 

Tbe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mx.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  deik  which  I  ask 
to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDIMO  OFPICSR.  WiU  the 
Senator  identify  his  amendment  by 
nimber? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  withbcdd  his 
amendmoit?  There  is  another  part  to 
this  amendment,  and  it  was  miderstood 
when  action  cm  this  part  of  the  amend- 
ment was  c(»npieted  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  FAmmr),  who  has 
been  on  the  floor  for  the  last  hour  and 
a  half,  would  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  (Tould  the  Benfttor  from 
Indiuut  and  the  Senators  from  Illinois 
and  Minnesota  be  recognlaed  after  that 
amoidment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  Preddent, 
I  nuJce  thAt  tmanlmous-consent  request. 

The  PRBSmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

BCr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
make  the  record  clear,  it  has  been  agreed 
th«t  after  tbe  disposal  of  the  Mathlas- 
C%iles  amendment,  which  will  be  laid 
tjefore  the  Senate  shortly,  the  Senator 
from  Ariztma  will  be  recognized,  and 
then  the  Senatm*  from  Indiana  «md  his 
associates  will  be  recognised 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not bear  the  majority  leader. 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  restate  his 
request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  it  was  understood 
that  the  second  part  of  the  Mathias- 
Chiles  amendment  would  now  be  offered, 
to  be  followed  by  the  ammdment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
FAinnH),  to  be  followed,  when  disposed 
of,  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hmtki)  and  his  associates. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hmc- 
PHUT)  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  366. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

lAx.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Soiator  from  Maryland  offering  his 
amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  advise 
the  Chair  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(BIr.  Chilis),  who  is  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  is  seeking  recognition,  I 
think. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  me  to  make  a  correc- 
tl(m  of  the  RxcoHo? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  permit  us  to  have  the  amend- 
ment read  first? 

Mr.  CHILBS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
•be  amendment  be  stated. 


The  PRESIDINa- OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

Tlw  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, ai  follows: 

On  page  IS,  strike  out  llnM  19  and  SO  axul 
inwrt  In  Ueu  tbereof  the  following  : 

Sac.  a08.  Section  606  of  tlUe  18.  United 
StAtee  Code,  U  unended  to  read  aa  follows  : 
"}  808.  Ltmltattons  on  oontrlbuUona  and 
expenditures 

"(b)  (1)  No  person  (other  than  a  candi- 
date or  political  conunlttee)  may  make  con- 
tributions directly  or  Indirectly  during  any 
calendar  year  In  excess  of  an  aggregate 
amount  of  $8  .(MX)  to  any  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
contribution  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  made  to  such  a  candidate  If  It  is 
paid  to  such  candidate  or  his  agent. 

"(3)  No  such  person  may  make  contribu- 
tions directly  or  Indirectly  to  political  com- 
mittees in  excess  of  an  aggregate  amount  of 
$8,000  during  any  calendar  year. 

"(3)  No  candidate  may  receive  contribu- 
tions from,  nor  autborlae  expenditures  by. 
political  committees  In  connection  with  his 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election,  and 
election,  to  Federal  offloe  In  excess  of  an  ag- 
gregate amount  of  $76,000  during  any  calen- 
dar year. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  PresldMit,  this  is  the 
second  part  of  the  amendment  that  we 
divided  after  we  bad  offered  it  earlier. 
This  portion  of  the  amendment  says  that 
no  person  can  give  to  a  candidate  more 
than  $5,000  in  a  contribution. 

The  next  part  provides  that  no  person 
can  give  to  a  committee  or  series  of  com- 
mittees more  than  $5,000. 

The  third  portion  provides  that  no 
candidate  shall  receive  from  committees 
a  sum  in  excess  of  $75,000  from  the  com- 
mittee sources. 

I  think  this  provision  would  really 
complete  the  package  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  in  election  reform  and  in 
election  campaign  reform.  Now  we  have 
done  something  about  contributions  of 
individuals  smd  their  families  from  their 
wealth.  This  amendment  would  go  a  fur- 
ther step  that  is  necessary  and  provide 
that  no  one  is  going  out,  because  he  Is 
wealthy,  and  buy  himself  a  stable  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  or  any  other 
candidates  because  he  is  making  a  con- 
tribution in  excess  of  $5,000.  This  amend- 
ment is  going  to  give  the  pe<H>le  some 
faith  in  our  sjrstem  that  a  candidate  is 
not  going  to  be  bought,  that  he  is  not 
going  to  give  special  favors  and  consid- 
eration to  someone  who  has  paid  a  huge 
sum  of  money  for  his  campaign,  because 
they  are  going  to  know  that  no  sum  in 
excess  of  $5,000  will  be  given. 

I  think  this  is  necessary  to  give  us  a 
meaningful  campaign  contribution  bill. 
What  are  we  seeking  in  a  campaign  con- 
tribution bill?  We  are  seeking  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  Obviously  we  are 
seeking  a  disclosure.  We  are  seeking  a 
limitation  on  overall  spending.  But,  in 
addition  to  that,  we  are  seeking  to  know 
that  we  are  going  to  have  candidates  and 
officeholders  who  are  not  beholden,  be- 
cause they  were  responsible  for  their 
election  to  a  slnflje  person.  We  are  seek- 
ing to  make  sure  that  no  person  of  in- 
dividual wealth  can  use  his  wealth  to 
obtain  office  against  the  public  interest. 
More  than  that,  we  are  seeking  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  the  electoral  sys- 
tem. 


Mr.  PASTCHIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  rather  amenable 
to  the  idea  of  limiting  the  contribution 
to  $5,000.  What  disturbs  me — and  I  re< 
peat  it — ^is  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  states  that  no  person 
may  make  contributions  directly  or  in- 
directly to  political  committees  in  excess 
oi  an  aggregate  amount  of  $5,000  dui^ 
any  calendar  year. 

Would  the  Senator  be  amenable  to 
having  the  provision  read  that  no  such 
person  may  make  contributions  directly 
or  indirectly  to  political  committees  on 
behalf  ctf  any  candidate  in  excess  of,  and 
so  ffla? 

Mr.  CHILBS.  Yes,  I  would  be. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  the  Senator  la 
actually  doing  here  is  providing  that  If  a 
person  is  limited  to  contributing  $5,000  to 
committees,  if  there  are  five  people  in 
his  State  running  for  Federal  office,  let 
us  say  one  Senator  and  four  Representa- 
tives, he  is  limited  to  $5,000;  beyond  that 
he  could  not  make  a  contribution  to  the 
national  c(»nmlttee,  according  to  this 
amendment.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  I  would  be  amena- 
ble to  the  suggestion  the  Senator  makes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  would  confine  it  to  $5,000  for 
all  cwnmlttees  for  one  candidate? 

Mr.  CHILBS.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  the  Chair 
if,  the  yeas  and  nays  not  being  ordered 
on  the  amendment.  I  could  have  tbe 
amendment  conform  to  that  language. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  to  add  the 
following 

Mr.  PASTORE.  After  the  word  "com- 
mittees" on  next  to  the  last  line  of 
the  amendment,  add  the  words  "on  be- 
half of  any  candidate." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
language  accepted  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  it  is. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  Inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Senator,  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
what  effect  this  has  on  senatorial  or 
campaign  committees  up  here  that  raise 
money  by  the  process  of  having  dinners, 
such  as  it  is  the  practice  to  have?  If 
one  gives  $5,000  to  that  dinner,  is  he 
precluded  from  making  a  contribution 
to  the  candidate  of  his  choice  thereafter? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  he  is  not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  with  the  modifica- 
tion I  made. 

ULt.  CTHTT.RS.  With  the  modification,  he 
would  not  be  precluded. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  One  other  question: 
They  raise  money  at  these  dinners  and 
they  raise  possibly  more  than  the  $5,000 
for  the  candidates  that  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  those  donations.  Can  the  con- 
gressional committee  which  raises  the 
money  at  those  dinners  be  prohibited  now 
from  distributing  more  thsin  $5,000  to 
any  one  candidate? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Under  the  modification 
that  I  have  accepted,  imder  subpara- 
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gnjii  (3>,  the  overall  limitation  will  be 
$75,000  on  behalf  of  the  candidate  who 
received  it  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mc<JLKT.T.AN.  Do  I  understand  one 
candidate  can  receive  $75,000  from  one 
of  these  dinner  ocmunittees  held  here  to 
raise  money? 

Mr.  CHDjES.  Under  the  modification, 
if  the  money  was  not  given  to  the  com- 
mittee of  an  individual  Senator,  it  would 
be  possible.  That  would  be  the  overall 
limitation.  Today  tbae  Is  no  limitation 
at  aU. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  conc«ned 
about  an  Individual  Senator.  I  would  like 
to  know.  Let  us  say  $500,000  was  raised 
up  here  at  a  dinner. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  For  congressional 
assistance  for  certain  candidates,  cer- 
tain Members  of  Congress.  They  are  en- 
tltied  to  receive  contributions  from  that. 
Tell  me  what  the  limit  is  under  this  pro- 
posed legislation  that  one  Senator  can 
xecelve  or  one  Representative  can  receive 
from  this  character  of  fimdraising 
process. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Today  there  is  no  limi- 
tation. He  could  receive  the  whole  $500,  • 
000.  Under  this  amendment,  if  adopted, 
there  would  be  a  limitation  of  $75,000. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  very  ta- 
triguing,  if  you  can  give,  out  of  this  fund 
up  here,  as  much  as  $75,000  to  (me  can- 
didate. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Today,  as  I  say,  you  could 
give  as  much  as  $500,000,  under  the  Sen- 
ator's example. 

Mr.  MclXELLAN.  Well,  that  is  hardly 
likely.  It  is  impractical;  I  think  we  all 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  $75,000  is  a 
little  impractical. 

Mr.  McC:LELLAN.  I  am  Just  trying  to 
find  out  if  you  can  still  give  more  than 
the  $5,000  from  this  fundraising  to  any 
candidate. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  what  we 
want  to  clear  up. 

Mr.  CTHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  this  has  no  ref- 
erence, then,  and  there  is  no  i^iplication, 
to  these  fimdraising  dinners  that  we 
have  up  here,  where  we  ask  our  friends 
to  send  in  money,  to  make  contributions 
to  the  overall  campaign  fund? 

Mr.  crrrn.vm  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  a  Senator  or 
Representative  can  receive,  or  any  com- 
mittee or  combination  of  committees 
can  receive  for  him,  more  than  $5,000 
out  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  CHILBS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MCCLEU.AN.  That  is  what  I 
thought  we  ought  to  clear  up,  because 
this  fimd  has  been  raised  and  is  avail- 
able, and  there  will  be  others. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Senator  should 
realize,  if  he  will  yl^d  at  this  point,  that 
we  have  got  to  qualify  that.  The  question 
has  been  raised  by  the  Senator  m  the 
context  of  the  entire  legislation  that  we 
are  passing,  I  hope,  today,  and  that  is. 
No.  1,  the  candidate  is  Umited  as  to  how 
much  money  he  can  spend  for  his  cam- 
paign, regardless  of  where  the  money  is 
coming  from;  and  No.  2.  we  have  a  very 
strict — and  I  have  used  the  expression 
'^ery  brutal"— diadosure  law.  whereby 


the  candidate  has  tolndicate  where  the 
money  comes  from. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  thereby,  if  he  re- 
ceives $75,000  from  the  central  campaign 
committee,  he  has  to  show  it,  and  he  has 
to  file  it  with  that  Independent  commls- 
sion  that  we  have  created. 

All  this  proposal  would  do.  as  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  now.  is  pnmit 
any  individual  to  make  a  contribution  of 
$5,000  to  a  candidate,  or.  if  he  has  a 
multitude  of  committees,  he  can  make  a 
$5,000  contribution  in  the  aggregate,  for 
that  particular  candidate.  But  he  can- 
not contribute  $5,000  here.  $5,000  there, 
and  $5,000  somewhere  else  for  the  same 
candidate. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  all  it  amoimts 
to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understood  that  in 
the  amendment,  but  I  did  not  understand 
how  it  would  apply  to  these  fund  raising 
dinners,  as  to  someone  who  may  have 
contributed  $5,000  to  a  dinner. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
friend  that  this  is  the  crucial  provision, 
upon  which  a  veto  might  hinge. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  this  apply  to  all 
candidates,  or  Just  candidates  for  Con- 
gress?   

Mr.  CHILES.  No;  it  would  apply  to  all 
Federal  offices. 

Mr.  CXXDK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CXX)K.  Let  us  take  the  example  of 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency;  we  have 
a  major  dinner,  and  it  is  in  that  can- 
didate's name  as  the  presidential  can- 
didate. Is  it  correct  that  regardless  of 
how  much  money  is  received  as  a  result 
of  that  dinner,  he  can  only,  if  only  one 
committee  is  involved,  receive  a  maxi- 
mum of  $75,000  from  it? 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  a  maximum. 

Mr.  (XX>K.  What  happens  to  the  re- 
mainder of  it,  if  more  than  $75,000  Is 
raised? 

Ml'.  CHILES.  I  am  sure  the  money 
could  go  to  the  national  party,  or  he 
could  give  it  to  his  favorite  charity. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky had  not  completed  his  colloquy. 

Mr.  COOK.  Might  I  say  this  all  sounds 
well  and  good,  but  I  am  sure  the  contri- 
butions that  are  made  as  a  result  of  buy- 
ing tickets  are  made  with  the  idea  of 
contributing  to  the  mdividual  whose  din- 
ner is  being  attended;  and  I  am  sure  that 
if  the  contributor  knew  the  money  was 
going  to  charity,  he  would  make  the  con- 
tribution to  charity  so  that  he  could  de- 
duct it  from  his  income  tax. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  if 
a  major  dinner  were  given  in  the  name  of 
a  presidential  candidate,  by  a  committee, 
that  they  would  have  to  sell  $75,000 
worth  of  tickets,  plus  the  expense  of  the 
dinner,  and  then  stop;  is  that  correct? 

Iiftr.  CHILES.  Well,  what  I  am  saying 
is  that  they  could  make  that  contribution 
up  to  $5,000  to  the  candidate,  instead  of 
to  the  dinner. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yldd. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment — and  I  think  the  mischief  Is 
beginning  to  come  out  here — suppose  a 
person  were  mterested  in  the  outcmie  of 
the  election  in  six  States,  where  he  would 
like  to  help  a  given  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  He  would  like  to  give  a  thou- 
sand dollars;  but.  as  I  understand  it.  un- 
der the  Senator's  amendment,  that  would 
exceed  what  he  could  o(mtribute.  because 
that  would  be  $6,000  instead  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  So  there  are  50  States  of 
the  Union,  and  if  somebody  wanted  to 
help  out  in  all  50  States,  he  would  be 
permitted  to  give  $100  In  each  State;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILEa.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  So  a  contributor  \s 
limited,  in  a  presidential  campaign,  to 
campaign  contributions,  not  of  $5,000 
per  candidate,  but  $100  per  candidate  in 
each  of  the  50  States,  if  he  were  in. 
terested  In  doing  that;  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  he  would  Uke  to  divide 
it  that  way,  and  that  is  the  way  he 
wanted  to  make  the  gift,  that  is  fine.  If 
he  would  like  to  give  the  presidential 
candidate  $5,(K)0  he  can  do  that,  but  this 
amendment  would  spell  out  that  he 
could  not  give  the  individual  candidate 
more  than  $10,000.  He  could  give  him 
$5,000  individually  and  $5,000  through 
committees,  but  the  amendment  would 
spell  out  that  one  person  could  not  bank- 
roll a  candidate  for  President  of  the 
umted  States. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Of  course,  my  heart  is 
bleeding  for  the  half  dozen  or  more  pres- 
idential candidates  in  this  body,  who 
must  be  shivering  in  their  shoes,  at  least, 
at  the  very  thought  of  the  impact  of  this 
amendmoit. 

But  beyond  that,  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators  who  were  not  here  earlier,  I 
made  these  points,  as  Sensitors  will  re- 
caU: 

First,  the  amendment  is  unconstitu- 
tional according  to  the  testimony  given 
in  the  committee. 

Second,  the  Attorney  Goieral  says  it 
is  unenforcible. 

Third,  it  is  open  to  any  kind  of  eva- 
sion imder  the  sun,  because  any  candi- 
date with  means  can  call  upon  his  uncles 
and  his  cousins  and  his  sisters  and  his 
aunts,  and  we  are  back  to  the  same  old 
evil  of  having  multifarious  committees, 
except  that  now  we  are  going  to  have 
multifarious  relatives,  if  a  man  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  the  multifarious  rel- 
atives. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  opposed 
to  the  amendment,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
ajnendment,  and  I  would  like  to  tuld 
something  ^se:  If  this  amendment  goes 
into  the  bill,  we  are  not  gotog  to  get  any 
bill,  because  the  bill  will  be  vetoed,  and 
I  would  support  the  veto. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  can  solve  the  question  by  deleting 
from  the  amendment  section  3.  If  the 
amendment  is  primarily  directed  toward 
what  you  can  contribute,  why  mess  it 
up  with  what  you  can  receive  from  oom- 
mittees? 

First  of  aU.  this  law  does  limit  you  as 
to  the  amoimt  of  money  you  can  spend. 
This  law  does  have  a  provision  for  very 
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strict  diflclOBvre.  We  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem. I  think.  In  this  way.  It  has  been 
caned  to  my  attention  that  I  had  the 
wrong  piece  of  iM^xr  in  my  hand,  be- 
cause the  Senator  has  added  a  subsec- 
tioii  to  his  amoidment,  and  that  is  the 
one  that  is  cauainc  the  trouble.  Why  not 
JUfBt  delete  that  subsectlicm? 

Mr.  CHILB8.  All  right.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  further  modUed  by  de- 
leting aubeeetion  3,  which  would  take 
away  the  restriction  of  the  $76,000  from 
fund-nJsing  dinners. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  we  are 
getting  away  from  the  coUeetkn  element 
and  getting  into  the  contribution  de- 
ment, which  is  what  we  are  dealing  with 
here,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
confuse  them. 

As  it  stands  now.  imder  this  amend- 
ment, any  person  can  contribute  up  to 
$5,000  to  any  indlvldutd  candidate  and 
up  to  $5,000  to  any  committee  or  combi- 
nation of  committees  for  that  particular 
candidate;  is  that  not  it? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presidmt.  would  the 
Senator  further  clarify  what  happens  to 
aU  the  fondralsing  dinners  aroimd 
here,  to  which  I  hope  to  avoid  contrib- 
uting?   

Mr.  CHILBS.  I  think  we  are  giving 
some  protection  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  How?  In  other  words,  now 
you  can  raise  it,  if  you  want,  by  the 
fimdraising  dinners,  and  there  will  be 
no  limitation;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No.  Presently  there  Is  no 
limitation,  tliat  is  correct,  that  there  is 
no  limitation  now.  We  are  seeking  to  put 
some  meaningful  limitations  aa  this  bill. 

It  is  Interesting.  Mr.  President,  that 
(m  the  one  hand,  when  we  seek  to  put  the 
limitations  on  the  bill,  we  hear  the  cry 
that  ttiat  would  be  unconstitutional,  that 
it  Is  going  to  be  vetoed,  that  it  will  bring 
down  the  wrath  of  heaven;  but,  aa  the 
other  liand,  when  we  take  away  wtiat  ap- 
pears to  be  s<»nethlng  that  would  be  un- 
enforceable, we  are  told  that  now  we  are 
opening  up  the  door. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  What  I  am  trying  to  find 
out.  though,  is  whether  the  Senator  has 
withdrawn  the  $75,000  limitation. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  he  has,  he  has  opened 
the  door;  and  thereby,  rather  tlum  my 
sounding  inconsistent,  I  point  out  that 
what  the  Senator  is  doing  is  encourag- 
ing the  evasion.  It  seems  to  me  that  now 
they  can  have  a  tialf-millian-dollar 
fundralstaig  dinner  and  go  ahead  and 
give  the  man  all  he  wants. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  the  Senator  needs 
the  help  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  with  his  mastery  of  logic,  to  see 
whether  he  can  make  sense  out  of  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  With  reject  to  the 
QueBtton  raised  by  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  a  person  Is  limited  as 
to  how  much  money  he  can  spend.  Irre- 
spective ot  this  amendment,  the  Demo- 
cratic Senatorial  CampiUi^  Committee 
or  the  Republican  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee  could  give  the  Senator,  pro- 


vided be  disclosed  It,  up  to  the  mRglinmn 

amount  he  could  spend  for  his  earn- 
palgn.  This  does  not  inhibit  that  at  all. 
TUs  does  not  toix:h  Uiat  element  at  all. 
niat  is  what  we  are  solving  here  now. 

When  we  take  out  section  3.  all  we  are 
confining  this  to  is  to  what  a  person  can 
contribute,  not  what  he  can  receive.  He 
can  receive,  provided  he  discloses  It.  up 
to  the  maximum  amount  he  can  qjend. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  this  mean  that 
any  one  persmi  can  give  to  a  variety  of 
dlUnent  political  committees? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  for  the  same  can- 
(ttdate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Suppose  there  is  the 
R^Hiblican  Committee  for  Senatorial 
Support  in  Colorado,  the  R^xibUcan 
Committee  for  Senatorial  Support  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Riqmblican 
Committee  for  Soiatorial  Sumwrt  in 
South  Carolina.  Can  they  give  $5,000  to 
each  (rf  these? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tes.  and  nothing  has 
been  done  in  this  bill  to  change  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  What  do  they  do? 

Mi-.  PASTORE.  They  distribute  it.  as 
they  have  been  doing  up  to  now — and  I 
am  told  that  the  SenaUnr's  side  has  done 
a  little  better  than  we  have. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  try.  We  are  not  always 
successful. 

Mr.  CHILES.  What  would  be  done  in 
that  situation  is  that  now  we  have  a  dis- 
closure. The  Senator  from  Florida — if  I 
may  refer  to  myself — would  disclose  that 
he  got  his  m(»ey  from  the  committee  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Committee 
for  Better  Oovemment  in  Florida,  the 
C<xnmittee  To  Elect  Good  Democrats 
SMuewhere  else.  There  are  all  those  ne- 
farious and  hidden  ways  in  which  I  could 
have  received  my  money,  as  (vpoeed  to 
the  standards  set  by  this  amendment, 
that  an  individual  shall  give  not  more 
than  $5,000  and  that  he  shall  put  his 
name  on  it.  So  that  there  would  be  a 
test  by  which  the  public  could  judge, 
with  the  disclosure  hi  the  bill  and  with 
ttie  standards  set  by  the  individual 
c(mtributtons. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  some  questions? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, as  he  is  proposing  it,  any  person 
can  give  to  any  ntunber  of  political  com- 
mittees so  long  as  they  are  not  fbr  Just 
one  candidate? 

Mi*.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  So  long  as  ttiey  are  not 
giving  to  a  candidate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Without  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  one  would  still  iiave  to 
make  disclosures  of  where  he  got  his 
money:  would  he  not? 

Mr.  CHILES.  "That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  the  only  effect  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  be  to 
put  up  a  kind  of  blazoning  sic^  which  is 
going  to  intiiblt  the  ability  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  myself  to  raise 
money  for  our  respective  candidates. 

Mr.  CHILES.  No;  it  certahily  is  not  go- 
ing to  prohibit  the  raising  of  money,  but 
it  is  going  to  put  a  standard  to  the  people 
by  which  the  people  wiU  see  that  a 
candidate  is  not  to  take  more  than  $5,000 


from  an  individual,  and  then  the  stand- 
ard of  Judging  how  much  money  he  re- 
ceives, whether  it  is  from  nefarious  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yidd  for  a  question? 

Mr  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  effect  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  myself,  t)eing 
the  chairmen,  respectively,  of  our  sena- 
torial committees,  can  create  committees 
in  each  State  and  raise  a  great  deal  of 
money  because  we  have  a  multitude  of 
candidates.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
President,  on  either  side,  although  an 
individual  or  our  committees  might  give 
us  as  much  as  $50,000  for  the  Senators, 
they  can  give  only  $5,000  for  the  Piesi- 
dency. 

Mr.  CHILES.  No;  the  national  com- 
mittee also  could  collect  money  there. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Not  for  an  individual 
candidate. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  have  told  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  I  would  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  must  attend  a 
committee  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  expked. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
find  out  about  the  time.  Do  we  have  any 
idea  of  when  we  are  going  to  vote  on  this 
amendment? 

I  yield  10^  minutes  to  the  Senator  on 
the  bill.        I 

Mr.  McC^iELLAN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  other  (iuestion,  for  clarification.  This 
matter  has^become  very  complicated,  as 
Is  evidenced  hy  the  colloquy  that  has 
taken  place.     \ 

I  present  a  hypi^thetical  case  now,  and 
I  ask  the  Senator  to  tell  me  what  his 
amendment  does.  The  Senator  says  that 
one  pers(Hi  can  contribute  only  $5,000  to 
a  single  csmdidate. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  they  have  a 
dinner  for  the  Democratic  candidates,  or 
for  one  candidate,  where  the  plates  are 
$5,000,  or  the  amount  for  a  given  number 
of  plates  should  come  to  $5,000  and  one 
fellow  buys  that  niunber  of  tickets,  can 
he  afterward  contribute  $5,000  to  that 
candidate.  If  this  money  is  distributed? 

Mr.  CHILES.  He  can  give  $5,000  to  a 
committee  or  a  series  of  committees  for 
the  candidate.  He  can  give  $5,000  to  the 
candidate.  So  he  can  make  a  total  con- 
tribution of  $10,000. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  can  make  a  total 
contribution  of  $10,000? 

Mr.  CHILBS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  "That  is  what  I 
thought.  I  think  the  Senator  really  is 
simply  inviting  a  lot  of  diimers.  That  Is 
what  the  result  would  be — Just  a  lot  ci 
dinners,  and  a  fellow  could  contribute 
all  he  wanted.  He  could  buy  all  the 
tickets  he  wanted. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILEB.  I  yield. 

Mr.  raODTY.  I  think  I  am  raising  a 
rather  inuxntant  question,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  it  clarified. 

The  Senator's  amendment  states  that 
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DO  person  can  make  contributions  di- 
rectly or  indlrectiy  during  any  calendar 
year  in  excess  of  an  aggregate  amount 
of  $5,000  to  any  candidate  for  Federal 
office;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  "That  is  correct 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Suppose  someone  is 
solicited  for  $5,000  for  a  certain  candi- 
date. Then  he  is  asked  to  contribute  to 
one  of  the  political  action  committees 
such  as  the  Committee  for  an  Effective 
Congress  or  some  other  committee,  such 
as  an  environmental  committee  of  some 
kind,  supporting  the  same  candidate.  He 
has  given  $5,000  to  the  candidate.  He 
gives  $2,000,  perhi^is,  to  one  of  the  com- 
mittees and  does  not  know  how  that 
money  Is  going  to  l>e  spent.  Is  he  not  in 
violation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Not  with  the  removal  of 
subsection  (3).  "The  provision  would  be 
under  sut)6ection  (2) ,  and  subsection  (2) , 
with  the  modification — ^we  ciianged  the 
language  In  subsection  (2) .  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  has  that.  With  the 
amendment,  he  would  not  be  in  violation 
if  he  gave  it  to  a  committee  other  than 
a  committee  for  an  individual  candidate. 

Mr.  MATOIAS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAIHIAS.  I  think  he  could  be  in 
violation  if  he  gave  to  an  individual  the 
maximum  amount.  $5,000,  and  then  gave 
to  a  committee  an  earmarked  contribu- 
tion.     

Mr.  CHILES.  In  excess. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  In  excess  of  his  origi- 
nal contribution. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  But  if  he  earmarked  it, 
he  would  not  be  in  violation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Even  if  he  did  not  ear- 
mark it  and  it  still  got  to  the  candidate, 
be  would  not  be  In  violation. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  "That  Is  an  evasion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  What  possible  effect 
would  this  amendment  have?  All  that 
the  respective  parties  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  set  up  multiple  candidate 
committees,  and  then  everybody  would 
be  excluded  from  the  law. 

Mr.  CHILES.  There  is  the  possibility. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHIT  .KB.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  we  are  trying  to 
avoid  is  the  element  of  being  beholden.  If 
me  makes  a  contribution  to  the  Remib- 
llcan  Senatorial  Committee,  that  money 
goes  into  a  pot.  "The  candidate  does  not 
become  responsible  to  the  giver.  Nobody 
becomes  responsible  to  tiie  giver. 

Now  we  have  something  a  little  differ- 
ent. Where  one  makes  a  personal  con- 
tribution to  an  individual,  there  is  the 
intimate  contact  of  the  person  to  person. 
That  is  where  we  are  distiu-bed  a  Uttie, 
because  that  is  where  you  l>ecome  \>e- 
holden.  You  can  take  this  thing  and 
stretch  it  to  any  ridiculous  proportion 
you  want.  But  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  measure  the  amount  any  individual 
can  give  another  individual,  or  any  com- 
mittee can  give  on  behalf  of  that  partic- 
ular csmdidate.  When  you  give  it  to  a 
campaign  committee,  or  go  down  here  to 
a  banquet  being  held  by  the  National 


Democratic  Committee  or  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  you  are  not  be- 
holden to  anyone,  so  that  the  committee 
gives  you  $50,000  and  you  have  got  to 
state  that  the  $50,000  came  from  the 
committee,  and  the  committee  has  got  to 
state  where  they  got  the  $50,000.  But  yon 
are  not  beholden  to  the  giver.  That  is  the 
point  we  are  trying  to  get  over.  We  could 
take  a  qusuier  of  a  million  dollars,  or  half 
a  miUion  dollars,  or  $1  milUon.  and  put 
it  in  someone's  campaign  pot.  "That  is 
wliat  we  are  trying  to  avoid.  We  are  try- 
ing to  free  the  democratic  process.  If 
Senators  do  not  believe  in  that  freedom, 
then  vote  against  this  whole  bill. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravsl). 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  made,  and  over  which  the  eye- 
brows of  the  distingruished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  were  being  raised.  As  I 
udnerstand  it.  philosophically,  this  is  go- 
ing to  add  to  tiie  structure  of  committees, 
be  they  the  party  committees,  or  commit- 
tees for  peace  causes,  or  committees  for 
hawk  causes.  It  will  add  to  these,  because 
they  will  be  the  vehicle  through  which 
money  will  be  able  to  be  contributed  in 
an  imHmitPri  f ashlon.  It  will  facilitate  the 
task.  It  might  develop  party  regularity. 
It  might  throw  into  motion  new  aspects 
of  oiu-  system  that  are  not  now  there.  We 
might  move  away  from  committees  and 
identify  more  with  individuals.  What  the 
Senator  is  doing  is  a  sensible  device  that 
will  accomplish  more  with  organizations. 
It  will  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presidait.  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
said.  As  I  imderstand  it.  this  means  that 
some  people  are  not  l>eholden  to  the 
large  givers,  those  in  the  intrty  structure, 
those  in  the  committee  structure. 

Shades  of  Carmen  Di  Sapio.  Shades  of 
all  the  lx>s8ism  I  have  ever  seen.  Every 
candidate  will  be  lieholden  to  the  politi- 
cal committees  that  you  are  forcliig  into 
the  political  stream  today.  I  hope  that  I 
do  not  have  to  be  beholden  to  any  politi- 
cal boss.  I  am  not  beholden  to  anyone 
right  now.  I  am  perfectly  willing  fully  to 
discuss  every  contribution  I  get  from  any- 
where, and  require  anyone  that  makes 
a  contribution  to  disclose  it.  But  why 
create  a  political  flg\u%  who  has  the 
power?  You  assume  somebody  will  be 
beholden.  Why  not  tissume  that  the  polit- 
ical boss  will  not  be  beholden  to  the 
contributor?  You  assume  that  we  would. 

Mr.  PAS'TORE.  I  do  not  know  Carmen 
Di  Sapio.  I  have  never  met  him.  But  I 
do  know  Ernkst  Hollihgs  and  I  do  know 
Pm  DoMnncK,  and  they  are  not  bosses. 
"They  are  not  bosses.  "They  are  chairmen 
of  campaign  committees  of  the  Senate. 
Take  Larry  O'Brien,  the  present  national 
chairman.  Take  any  other  names  the 
Senator  wants.  He  does  not  impress  me 
by  using  the  name  Di  Sapio. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  refers  to  $5.000 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  CDRTIB.  I  take  it  that  it  would 
not  include  services  or  gifts  other  than 
dollars;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILBS.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
definition  of  the  overall  bill  is  in  regard 
to  services.  I  would  be  open  to  a  legal 
interpretation  on  the  basis  of  that  defi- 
nition.       

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  is  a  thing  of  value. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes  I  think  it  is  a  thing 
of  value,  so  that  I  think  services  could 
be  computed  within  that 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  still  do  not  think  it  wiU 
effectively  reach  those  situations  where 
organizations  delegate  great  armies  of 
manpower  to  go  out  and  carry  on  a  ean- 
didatf '8  camptdgn. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  answer  that  by 
sajring  that  there  are  many  things  the 
amendment  does  not  reach  and  a  lot  of 
things  I  would  like  to  see  in  the  bill  are 
greater  than  the  amendment.  But  I  think 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  set  a 
standard  that  will  be  such  that  the  pub- 
lic will  be  able  to  see  that  an  individual 
should  not  give  more  than  $5,000  to  a 
candidate,  and  the  candidate  should  not 
get  more  than  $5,000  from  an  IndividuaL 
He  should  not  be  beholden  to  anyone 
by  more  than  that.  "That  Is  the  standard 
we  are  trying  to  set.  If  we  go  around  it 
by  way  of  a  committee,  we  can  do  that 
now.  "The  committees  are  there. 
"What  the  bill  does  do  is  to  set  up 
disclosure  for  the  committees.  When  we 
go  around  it  by  those  committees,  the 
press,  your  opponent,  the  public,  will  be 
able  to  see  that  you  did  ix>t  go  by  the 
standard  that  was  set  in  the  bill  and 
someone  is  tnring  to  give  all  his  money 
through  committees,  or  someone  is  try- 
ing to  receive  all  the  money  through 
committees.  So  I  think  we  still  have  that 
standard,  whereby  we  can  Judge  the  guy 
in  the  white  hat  or  the  guy  in  the  black 
hat.  "The  public  needs  that  standard. 
They  want  to  have  us  say  that  we  are 
not  beholden  to  anyone,  that  we  are  not 
taking  money  from  one  man  and  owing 
him  for  that,  that  we  are  not  going  out 
to  try  to  buy  a  stable  of  office  holders. 
So  we  win  set  that  standard.  "That  is 
what  it  comes  down  to.  I  think  Senators 
can  disagree  with  that  and  can  also  find 
all  kinds  of  technical  things  to  disagree 
with,  all  kinds  of  loopholes  as  to  what 
the  amendment  does  not  do.  There  are 
some  things  that  it  does  do.  But  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  the  philosophy  of 
whether  we  think  there  should  be  a 
standard,  a  hallmark  that  we  see  the 
oflSce  is  not  for  sale,  the  candidate  is  not 
for  sale,  a  Senator  Lb  not  for  sale,  and 
that  we  will  see  that  we  are  putting  a 
proliibition  on  what  an  iiHllvidual  can 
give.  That  is  what  the  amendment  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yitid  my- 
self at  this  time  10  minutes  on  the  bin 
so  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dou) ;  but  before  doing 
that,  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  further 
evasion  committed  by  this  amendment. 
For  example,  if  any  three  Senators  run- 
ning for  office  in  1972,  of  the  same  polit- 
ical party,  get  their  heads  together  and 
orguiize  a  coounlttee  called  "a  Commit- 
tee to  Elect  Senators  We  Like"  or  "a 
Comndttee  to  Elect  Senators  Who  Will 
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Do  Wbat  We  Say,"  whatever  they  want 
to  call  it  and  of  course  they  will  really 
call  It  "the  Committee  for  Clean  Oor- 
anunant."  I  was  only  m«ge8tinff  the  real 
name— iNit  they  form  a  Committee  for 
Clean  Goyenmient  and  the  three  of  them 
have  an  arrangement  whereby  they  can 
get  $5,000  from  each  contributor  only, 
but  the  committee  for  clean  goTonment 
can  get  all  the  money  it  wants  because  it 
is  not  earmarked  and  you  have  tadt  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  $150,000.  To  the  can- 
didates' Immense  sunnlse.  they  send 
$50,000  to  candidate  A.  $60,00  to  candi- 
date B.  and  $50,000  to  candidate  C. 

The  Senator  from  Fk»lda  indicated 
that  the  committees  can  spend  all  they 
want.  So  long  as  they  do  not  earmark  it. 
they  wlU  get  it.  This  ImpUes  that  poli- 
ticians were  bom  yesterday.  It  also  turns 
over  to  a  bunch  of  newly  created  com- 
mittees the  function  heretofore  exercised 
by  reasonably  respected  organizations 
know  as  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  In  deference  to  my  friend 
from  Kansas  I  should  say  highly  respect- 
ed, dnce  he  and  I  held  that  same  Job. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Ben- 
Iktor  from  '^'finffsff 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  Senator  yielding  to  me.  I  see  some 
great  possibilities  here,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
and  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

As  I  understand  part  2.  there  would 
be  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  m<Hiey  any 
person  might  contribute  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee:  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct,  unless 
he  tried  to  contribute  to  a  c(»nmittee  on 
behalf  of  an  individual  candidate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Unle&<'  it  was  earmarked, 
and  I  understand  that  part.  Because 
President  Nixco  said  I  should  be  chair- 
man, it  would  be  all  right  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  contribute  $50,000  or  $100,000 
to  the  Republican  National  Conunittee; 
Is  that  c<m?ect? 

Mr.  CHILES.  In  spite  of  what  Presl- 
d«it  Nixon  said,  he  would  be  able  to 
contribute. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right.  Then  I,  In  turn,  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee — and  certainly  Larry  O'Brien 
also  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
Baittee — under  this  amendment  could 
make  a  distribution  any  way  I  saw  fit 
insofar  as  a  campaign  was  concerned, 
as  the  committee  chairman,  not  as  an 
Individual. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  right.  I  mean, 
although  the  limitation  was  imder  the 
bill  as  to  what  the  candidate's  qioidlng 
would  be. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Then  I  w<M]ld  not  be  guilty 
of  any  crime  if  I  make  a  ctmtribution  as 
a  chairman  of  a  party  to  a  candidate;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  secondly. 

does  the  limitation  apply  to  both  primary 
and  general  electi<ais? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes,  It  does  apply.  It  Is 
an  overall  limitation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  if  we  have  John  Doe,  a 
millionaire,  who  ctmtrtbutes  $5,000  to  the 
nomination  eOorts  of  someone  who  wants 


to  be  elected  President  or  Senator,  be 
ooold  not  contribute  $5,000  in  the  gen- 
eral dectton. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Not  individually:  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Then,  he  could  oontrtbute 
$5,000  in  each  calendar  year.  He  could 
start  lareparing  now  for  1976  by  con- 
tributing $6,000  each  year,  starting  this 
year. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  up  that  about  aU  we  do,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  limit  the  amount  that 
John  Doe,  whoever  he  may  be,  can  con- 
tribute if  he  has  money  and  if  he  is  cm- 
cemed  about  p<ditics.  He  is  more  or  less 
limited  to  contributing  $5,000  to  one 
presidential  candidate,  but  he  could  con- 
tribute $5,000  to  any  nxunber  (tf  sena- 
torial tt^datea. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Individually;  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So,  he  has  to  limit  his  con- 
tributions to  a  candidate  f<H-  President 
which  is  rather  unfair,  tar  I  thinir  that 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  is  per- 
haps a  little  more  important  than  a  can- 
didate for  Senat<H-.  However.  John  Doe 
can  contribute  money  to  the  national 
committees.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the 
number  of  committees  to  which  he  can 
cCTi  tribute? 

Mr.  CHELES.  As  long  as  they  were  not 
set  up  Individually  for  him,  he  could 
contribute  to  committees.  But  ^ere 
would  be  a  disclosure  under  the  bill  as 
to  who  was  contributing. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  occurs  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  disclosure  Is  the  way 
to  solve  the  problem.  However,  it  does 
appear  that  it  would  give  the  national 
oommittees  much  more  power.  I  do  not 
concur  completely  In  what  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  said.  However,  it  appears  to 
me  that  if  John  Doe,  a  millionaire, 
could  not  contribute  more  than  $5,000  to 
Mr.  X's  candidacy  for  President  but 
could  contribute  to  the  Democratic  or 
Republican  National  Committees  an  un- 
limited amount.  It  would  put  us  in  a 
strong  position  as  chairmen  of  the  na- 
tional committees. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  he  could  con- 
tribute to  the  party  now.  Much  of  the 
money  would  be  coming  through  the 
committee  now.  I  do  not  know  how  tbai 
would  change  the  matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  we  have  great  difficulty  In  the 
RepubUcan  National  Committee — and  I 
assume  in  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee— raising  money.  It  is  partlculariy 
true  in  a  presidential  year.  There  is  a  lot 
of  competition  for  the  dollar.  However, 
if  the  amendment  is  adt^ted.  It  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  national 
committees  and  we  could  have.  If  we 
were  so  inclined,  great  stature  in  our 
positions. 

li«r.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  reason  the  Senator  should  not  have? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  some,  but  not  all  of 
it 

Mr.  PASTORS.  How  much  does  the 
Senator  want? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Not  all  of  it  but  it  ai^iears 
that  if  we  had  all  the  money,  we  mi^t 
even  name  the  candidate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  is  that  this 


goes  to  the  amount  an  individual  oould 
spend.  This  goes  to  what  an  individual 
could  contribute. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  bdleve  In  a 
limitation  he  ought  to  be  against  the 
amendment  I  am  not  tnrtog  to  persuade 
anyone  to  go  along  with  me.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  make 
oorrectians  In  the  modification  so  that 
it  would  be  this  way.  It  was  a  labyrinth 
of  confusion  before. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  go  along  with 
me.  he  can  be  as  sincere  as  possible  aryj 
vote  against  it.  However,  we  are  trying  to 
limit  the  amoimt  an  individual  can  give 
to  an  individual  candidate. 

Naturally  a  President  does  not  go 
around  collecting  money  for  a  campaign. 
No  one  collects  money  for  a  President 
His  national  committee  does  it.  It  Is  al- 
ways done  that  way.  That  is  done  by  the 
national  committee,  not  by  President 
Nixon.  It  was  not  done  by  President 
Kennedy  or  any  other  President.  Tlie  na- 
tional committee  does  that. 

We  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to 
render  the  national  committee  innocu- 
ous. We  do  not  want  to  do  that.  If  in  the 
process  we  Involve  the  person-to-person 
obligation,  we  are  better  off  than  if  we 
make  the  democratic  process  weaker. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Of  coizrse,  in  every  presi- 
dential campaign,  the  Veterans  Commit- 
tee for  HuMPHRSY,  the  Veterans  Com- 
mittee for  Nixon,  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  Nixon— I  am  sorry  If  I  used  that 
name  without  permission. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Go  right  ahead.  I 
like  it 

Mr.  DOLE.  Whoever  might  happen  to 
be  the  candidate,  could  that  candidate 
get  $5,000  from  an  individual. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  to  each  one.  An  in- 
dividual can  give  any  amount  up  to 
$5,000.  If  he  has  five  committees,  $5,000 
can  be  given  to  each  committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  about  the  candidate 
for  Vice  President?  Could  he  also  give 
money  to  Vice  President  Aonew.  for  ex- 
ample, if  he  is  a  candidate? 

Blr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct  Any 
person  could  give  up  to  $5,000  to  him  or 
to  any  of  the  committees. 

B4r.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  effect,  the 
Vice  President  is  elected  because  he  is 
connected  with  the  presidential  candi- 
date. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  he  could  lend  the 
money  to  the  President. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  would  constitute  an- 
other evasion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Ttiere  is  no  evasion  In- 
volved.  

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presldwjt,  some  of 
us  have  heard  about  contributors  who 
oftentimes  give  to  both  sides.  Those  giv- 
ers could  still  give  twice  as  much  as  the 
loyal  supporters  of  those  candidates  If 
this  amendment  were  to  pass. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  that  the  strong 
disclosure  law  that  we  will  have  would 
give  him  away. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  share  that 
view.  DLsdosure  would  take  care  of  the 
fellow  who  plays  both  sides  of  the  street 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  caxmot  straddle 
the  road  after  this. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Presidait  let  me 
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say  to  the  Senator  from  Kan—  that  in 
this  amendment  as  in  any  statute  passed 
by  Congress,  it  is  poasiUe  to  evade  the 
law  or  to  avoid  the  law  or  to  Just  break 
the  law.  But  we  have  to  assume  that  peo- 
ple want  to  uphold  the  policy  and  stand- 
ard which  Congress  sets.  That  is  all  we 
are  doing.  We  are  setting  a  standard  and 
a  goal  for  the  American  people.  I  think 
that  it  is  worth  setting.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  So  I  will  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  then  turn  over 
control  of  the  time  on  this  side  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill  on  this  side,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  who  seeks  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President  is  there 
a  limitation  in  the  bill  on  how  much  any 
political  party  or  committee  can  spend 
on  whomever  might  be  their  candidate? 
If  a  group  for  peace  had  $1  billion  or  $1 
minion,  could  they  spend  that  as  they 
chose?      

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  if  they  are  cam- 
paigning for  the  one  candidate.  All  they 
can  qjend  Is  up  to  the  amount  named. 
They  cannot  spend  any  money  on  the 
candidate's  campaign  without  his  per- 
mission. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  And  what  if  they  do  not 
have  it? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  there  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  law  if  they  were  to  do 
that.  This  is  not  my  amendment  that 
these  questions  are  addressed  to.  I  Just 
sought  to  clarify  the  amendment.  I  Just 
put  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  trying  to  make  up 
my  mind.  Although  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  I  think  this  is  a 
laudatory  standard  to  achieve.  I  do  not 
think  the  amendment  will  accomplish 
this.  It  will  set  into  motion  a  brokerage 
system  that  we  have  gotten  away  from  in 
which  a  person  would  become  very  pow- 
erful as  a  professional  fundraiser.  He 
would  be  able  to  go  out  and  collect  money 
and  parcel  it  out  and  have  great  power, 
and  jret  not  be  an  elected  official. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  cannot  imagine  any 
person  being  in  that  position  unless  he 
happens  to  be  chairman  of  either  of  the 
political  parties,  unless  he  happens  to  be 
Senator  Dolx.  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  or  Lawroice  O'Brien,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  disagree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. If  I  were  to  live  In  the  Southwest 
and  wanted  to  raise  a  lot  of  money  to  de- 
feat peace  candidates,  I  might  have  very 
good  access  to  a  very  large  smn  of  money. 

I  could  parcel  that  sum  out  from  one 
or  two  Individuals  to  as  many  candi- 
dates as  I  might  choose  under  this  sys- 
tem, and  it  would  actually  be  encouraged 
because  they  would  be  given  this  sub- 
terfuge. In  other  words,  Mr.  President, 
if  you  want  to  give  a  lot  of  money  to  a 
candidate,  do  it  through  a  committee.  I 
think  the  national  conunitees  are  clean, 
but  it  would  open  up  a  proliferation  of 
committees. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
Is  recognised. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I. answer  that  If  there 
were  no  ceiling  as  to  the  amount  of 
mcHiey  that  could  be  spent  in  the  Sen- 
ator's behalf  the  Senator  woiild  be  cor- 
rect but  the  Senator  must  consider  this 
amnidment  in  the  context  of  the  entire 
bill.  Whoever  receives  a  dime  from  suiy 
person  in  any  campaign  has  to  disclose  it 
under  the  law. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  But  that  is  a  virtue  that 
would  exist  without  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  it  does  not  exist 
today.  That  is  why  we  are  here. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  misunder- 
stands me.  That  virtue  exists  in  the  bill, 
without  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  may  be  so  but 
without  tills  amendment  any  individual 
could  give  any  amoimt  without  restric- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Florida  wants  to 
do  something  about  that.  He  does  not 
want  the  money  to  come  from  not  only 
any  one  particular  source  but  from  many 
sources.  That  is  the  approach  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  does  not  go  along  with  him  he 
can  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
biU,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota.  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  a  question  for  clarification. 
Much  of  the  discussion  has  been  about 
the  national  committees,  but  everybody 
knows  we  have  State  committees,  coimty 
committees,  and  city  committees.  There 
Is  a  county  Democratic  committee,  a 
county  Republican  c<xnmittee,  a  State 
Democratic  committee,  and  a  State  Re- 
publican committee. 

Does  this  particular  sunendment  deny 
an  individual  the  right  to  contribute  to 
those  committees  that  do  not  have  par- 
ticularly any  one  man  in  mind? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No ;  it  would  not  change 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  An  Individual  could 
make  a  $5,000  contribution  to  50  State 
committees,  and  he  could  make  a  similar 
contribution  to  any  number  of  county 
committees.  Second,  once  that  hi^ipened. 
Insofar  as  individual  amounts  of  expend- 
itures are  concerned,  how  do  we  meas- 
ure  out,  for  example,  if  the  Democratic 
committee  of  my  State  decides  to  run  a 
full-page  ad  for  all  the  candidates  in 
1972,  starting  with  the  presidential,  vice- 
presidential,  and  county  candidates? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  have  to  be 
exposed  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  they  would  have  to  get  his  consent 
to  do  It  for  him.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator would  become  responsible  for  any 
act  done  in  tils  behalf.  That  Is  why  this 
is  a  strong  bill. 

If  Senators  think  it  should  not  be  that 
strong,  it  should  be  weakened,  but  we 
have  made  this  a  strong  bill. 

If  anyone  who  conducts  a  campaign  in 
the  Seziator's  behalf  or  spends  money  in 
the  Senator's  behalf,  that  is  chargeable 
to  the  Senator  and  it  cannot  be  dcme 
without  his  permission. 

Bfr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  SuiHX>se,  in  that  county 
and  in  that  State  there  is  no  one  run- 


ning for  Federal  offloe  except  one  person. 
Now,  someone  has  exhausted  his  $5,000 
to  that  person  but  would  like  to  give  it 
throu^  the  county  committee  and  the 
county  oommittee  gives  it  to  the  only 
candidate  running  for  Federal  ofBce  in 
that  State.  Is  that  an  evasion? 

The   Deputy   Attorney   General   said 
that  if  that  is  done,  there  could  be  pros- 
ecution for  a  felony. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  so.  All 

he  would  have  to  do  is  declare 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Then,  he  has  given  $10.- 
000,  so  the  only  one  who  can  receive 

the  $10,000 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  not  talking 
about  receiving.  I  thoxight  we  had  cor- 
rected that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No  one  Is  vaccinated 
against  receiving  the  money. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE    I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  This  Is  right  back  where 
we  started.  This  is  section  608  of  the 
code,  title  18,  and  we  are  Just  rolling  it 
back. 

I  think  we  are  destroying  this  bill  if 
we  continue  as  we  are  going  now.  We  are 
rolling  It  back  to  where  it  has  been  over 
the  years.  We  have  found  it  is  not  a 
good  law.  All  of  the  witnesses  testified  to 
that  effect.  We  have  tried  to  make  a 
good  law. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Not  only  destroy  the  bill 
but  Invite  a  veto  Just  as  sure  as  this  Is 
left  in. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  make  the 
further  point  that  I  am  not  here  to  de- 
stroy the  bill.  Everybody  knows  that.  I 
have  made  that  clear.  Let  us  get  this 
matter  straight. 

One  of  the  complaints  that  has  been 
made  is  that  we  have  a  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  today,  and  under  that  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  all  that  can  be  given  Is 
$5,000.  That  Is  the  law  today.  This  figure 
of  $5,000  has  not  been  picked  out  of  the 
sky.  It  is  in  the  law  today. 

The  only  trouble  with  the  law  today 
is  that  you  can  give  $5,000  to  50  commit- 
tees for  the  same  candidate.  That  Is  what 
we  are  removing  here.  All  we  are  saying 
is,  "You  can  give  the  $5,000.  but  insofar 
as  giving  it  to  various  committees,  you 
are  confined  to  $5,000  in  the  aggr^ate." 
What  we  are  dobig  is  removing  the 
loophole.  That  is  all  we  are  doing.  We 
are  removing  the  loophole. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  respect- 
fully have  to  disagree  with  my  colleague. 
We  are  simply  widening  the  loophole. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Mr.  CANNON.  We  say  you  cannot  give 
more  than  $5,000  to  all  c(»nmittees  for 
Httkphrct,  let  us  say,  but  you  can  turn 
around  and  give  $5,000  to  as  many  com- 
mittees as  you  want — State,  national, 
and  county  committees  and  they  can 
turn  around  and  give  Hxtxprxct  a  good 
part  of  that  money. 

So  we  are  not  doing  one  thing  in  this 
that  is  not  covered  in  section  608  of  the 
present  code. 

Bfr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  the  Sen- 
ator has  disagreed  with  me  and  I  can 
disagree  with  him.  Ilie  point  which  he 
complains  of  exists  today.  You  i-an  give 
a  county  or  a  State  committee  all  you 
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waat  to.  W«  mn  not  affecting  that  at  an. 
That  is  under  State  law. 

AU  we  are  aaytng  ts,  with  reject  to 
the  abuse  today,  whtfe  a  person  can 
•et  up  90  committees  and  give  50  com- 
mittees $5,000.  we  are  cutting  that  out. 
We  are  correettng  a  loc^phole.  That  maj 
bring  about  a  veto.  I  do  not  know. 

The  question  has  been  raised  time  and 
time  again  that  the  trouble  was  not  with 
the  15.000  Ilmltatloa.  but  the  idea  that 
you  can  mult^)^  that  $5,000  by  many 
different  committees.  We  are  cutUng  that 
out  aixl  saying  that  no  matter  if  there 
.  Is  one  committee  or  50  committees,  the 
aggregate  can  be  only  $5,000.  We  are 
closing  that  loophole. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  BCr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  made  a  very  able  point. 
If  we  are  looking  for  an  amendment  to 
cover  all  posslUllties  of  the  evasion  it 
is  not  going  to  be  decided  here— maybe 
in  heaven,  but  not  here — because  the  In- 
genuity of  the  human  mind  is  beyond 
comprehension. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  They  would  not  do  It 
in  heaven  because  there  are  no  politicians 
up  there^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  John,  speak  for 
yourself. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  What  you  wotild  be  doing 
would  be  to  put  Presidential  candidates 
in  purgatory. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  does  place  a 
guideline  and  a  standard  and  it  will,  as 
the  colloquy  has  dononstrated,  strength- 
en the  respective  political  committees, 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  com- 
mittees. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  errors  in  poli- 
tics Is  the  proliferation  ot  committees. 
They  destroy  political  responsibility. 

The  important  thing  is,  first,  to  ac- 
count for  contributions;  second,  to  ac- 
coimt  for  disbursements  and  expendi- 
tures; and  third,  to  place  ceilings  on  how 
much  can  be  expended.  In  other  words, 
accountability,  and  that  is  more  im- 
portant than  aU  the  detail  we  write  hito 
this  bill.  It  Is  the  exposure  that  would  be 
gotten:  the  fact  that  you  could  not  dis- 
guise, avoid,  or  evade.  That  is  what  is 
important  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mysdf  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  think  we  are  missing  the  entire  ques- 
tion before  us.  I  want  to  read  again 
from  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

Mo  p«nan  •  •  •  jomj  make  oontrtbiitlona 
dlrvctly  or  Indlreotly  durtog  uiy  calendar 
jwmr  In  exoeaa  of  an  aggregate  amoxmt  of 
$6XNW  to  any  candidate  tar  Vedaral  office. 

No  penon  may  make  oontrlbutlona  directly 
or  Indlieetly  to  political  oommittees  on  be- 
half of  any  candidate  In  excess  of  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  WJOOO  during  any  f»i»>«/i»r 
year. 

I  think  that  means  no  candidate  can 
receive  more  than  $5,000  from  any  Indi- 
vldusd. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Suppose  there  are  35  or 
50  committees  qnead  ttiroughout  the 
country,  in  siQ>port  of  various  candidates. 
I  am  solicited  or  somdbody  solicits  me  to 
contribute  to  a  half  doxen  or  more  of 
those  committees.  I  have  already  given 
$5,000.  Actually.  I  do  not  have  the  money. 
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but  if  I  had  it,  suppose  I  gave  to  some 
candidate  for  Federal  olBce.  I  have  also 
been  asked  to  contribute  to  various  other 
committees.  I  do  not  know  how  they  are 
going  to  spend  that  money  or  on  what 
candidates.  I  think  disclosure  is  gtdng  to 
pat  us  in  an  impossible  situation. 

The  Deputy  Attorney  General  summed 
up  the  problem  b^ore  the  committee 
when  he  said: 

Furtber,  the  propoeed  section  would  Im- 
poee  felony  eanctloM  for  aggregate  contri- 
butions exceeding  the  limitation  in  any 
amount,  and  regardleaa  of  the  Intent  of  the 
contributor.  In  view  of  the  perplexing  array 
of  political  committees  which  solicit  cam- 
paign contributions,  tnadvertent  violations 
are  Uktiy  and  Intentional  violations  may 
eaaUy  be  made  to  appear  Inadvertent.  Etuch  a 
proacrlptlon  would  be  virtually  Impoaalble 
for  the  I>epartnMnt  to  enforce  and  the  pub- 
lic would  be  deluded  If  it  believed  otherwise. 

I  think  the  central  issue  is  that  we  are 
perhaps  going  to  create,  or  perhaps  re- 
sult In  bringing,  charges  against  inno- 
cent contributors. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  trust  this  Is  not  a  frivolous 
question  but  there  Is  nothing  that  says 
one  cannot  contribute  $5,000  against 
some  candidate.  This  amendment  sajrs  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate.  One  could  orga- 
nise a  committee  against  President  Nixon 
and  he  could  give  $5,000  or  $10,000  or 
$50,000  to  that  committee.  This  provision 
speaks  in  a  positive  way  of  being  for  a 
candidate.  Nothing  prohibits  a  man  from 
giving  to  a  committee  against  a  candi- 
date. So  one  could  give  a  million  dollars 
against  a  candidate  but  only  $5,000  for 
a  candidate  for  President? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  answer  is  that  the 
question  Is  not  frivolous,  but  the  fact  is 
that  when  they  begin  to  bandy  money 
around,  the  person  who  is  running 
against  Nixon  has  to  account  for  it.  be- 
cause he  cannot  use  It  without  disclos- 
ing it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Even  if  he  is  sivportlng 
no  candidate? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course,  there  is  free 
speech. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  a  "Committee  on 
Good  Government." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  does  that  mean? 
Everybody  is  for  good  government,  but 
the  minute  they  mention  the  name 
•TtoLi"  or  "Pastorx,"  they  had  better 

addtha^. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  we  have  discussed  this  at 
some  length.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  that  this  limitetion  will  apply  only 
to  radio  or  television.  If  someone  were 
buying  an  advertisement  for  some  par- 
ticiilar  candidate,  the  advertisement 
would  be  subject  to  a  limitation,  but  there 
are  a  hundred  other  things  one  can  do 
against  a  candidate  which  are  subject  to 
no  limitation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right,  m  other 
words,  one  could  come  out  against  the 
Vietnam  war  and  people  would  have  to 
decide  whether  he  was  for  or  against  a 
candidate.  We  could  not  write  a  law  to 
cover  that.  Stxnebody  raised  the  point, 
what  if  a  faculty  got  together  on  a  can- 
didate and  they  wanted  to  put  an  adver- 


tisement in  the  paper,  "Ban  the  Bomb." 
We  cannot  stop  that.  Perhaps  many  of  us 
would  not  want  that  done ;  perhaps  many 
would.  We  cannot  provide  for  everything 

Mr.  BAKER.  WhUe  it  is  not  possible  to 
have  a  perfect  limitation  aa  advertise- 
mento  against  a  candidate  or  in  favor  of 
some  abstract  issue,  it  is  possible  to  do 
something.  This  amendment  Is  com- 
pletely devoid  of  any  restriction  at  all  in 
that  respect.  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  f nun  Kansas  is  entirely  right 
when  he  says  this  amendment  applies 
simply  to  expenditures  for  a  candidate, 
while  there  is  no  t>rohlbition  against 
contributions  directly  or  Indirectly 
against  a  candidate.  I  think  we  should 
do  something,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  approve  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  I  may  make  my  tea- 
son  clear,  my  substitute  does  not  Include 
the  provision  we  are  talking  about  now. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  limite- 
tion on  contributions  in  my  substitute, 
because  I  foUowed  the  recommendatim 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, and  it  insisted  that  it  be  written 
the  way  that  committee  thought  it 
should  be  written.  I  did  not  disturb  that 
at  all. 

I  am  saying  to  Senators  and  I  can  live 
with  or  without  the  amendment.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment,  if  it  comes  to  a 
vote,  because  I  feel  what  we  are  doing 
is  adopting  an  ammdment  directed 
against  abuse  of  a  multitude  of  com- 
mittees. I  think  we  have  done  that.  But 
I  say,  frankly,  every  Senator  is  left  to 
his  own  conscience.  It  would  not  bother 
me  which  way  this  amendment  goes.  I 
think  we  have  talked  about  it  from  every 
angle  and  we  ought  to  bring  It  to  a  vote. 
If  Senators  vote  it  up,  it  is  all  right  with 
me.  If  they  vote  It  down,  it  is  all  right 
with  me,  because  the  name  of  the  game 
in  this  bill  is  the  limitetion,  the  ceiling, 
a  candidate  can  spend,  and  full  dis- 
closure. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravkl). 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  one  clari- 
fication. This  amendment  does  have  a 
prohibition  on  committees  and  the 
amount  that  can  be  contributed  to  them. 
What  Is  sought  here  is  to  prevent  dump- 
ing $5,000  in  various  committees,  because 
then  the  candidate  will  not  have  any 
control  over  that.  Then  you  set  up  a 
power  system  that  will -operate  within 
our  system,  and  I  submit  that  ill  is  great- 
er than  the  ill  we  are  trying  to  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  not  so,  because 
the  minute  that  money  is  spent,  the 
candidate  is  responsible. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  miuntes  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Ito.  Btu>). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mi.  President, 
there  has  been  so  much  discussion  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  a  llttie  con- 
fused as  to  Just  what  this  amendment 
does  do. 

First  let  me  say  that  I  favor  a  limita- 
tion on  campaign  spending.  The  record 
will  show  that  I  supported  the  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year,  presented 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  favor  the  Pastore  bill,  S.  382,  which 
is  before  the  Senate  today.  The  Rwcoao 
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will  show  that  a  few  minutes  ago  the 
Senator  fnHn  Virginia  supported  the 
placing  of  a  limitetion  on  the  amount 
that  a  candidate  himself  or  his  immedi- 
ate family  may  contribute  to  his 
campaign. 

Now  we  get  to  the  amendment  imder 
c(»islderation.  As  I  say,  there  has  been 
so  mu(^  discussion  that  I  may  not  be 
certain  that  I  imdertand  the  facte,  and 
that  is  the  only  reason  <«i^y  I  wish  to 
discuss  the  amendment. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  a  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
ate, to  take  an  example,  may  receive  a 
contribution  up  to  $5,000  from  one  indi- 
vidual. I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  to  say  the  same  individual 
may  make  a  contribution  to  the  Demo- 
cratic senatorial  campaign  committee 
or  to  the  Republican  senatorial  cam- 
paign committee.  Such  committee,  in 
torn,  may  funnel  back  that  $5,000  to  the 
candidate. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Vtr.  PROUTY.  Not  if  he  has  sJready 
contributed  to  the  candidate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  no;  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  correct.  He  may  give  the 
$5,000,  as  I  imderstend  the  amendment, 
to  a  committee  in  the  csindidate's  behalf. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
the  language,  he  will  see  that  that  is 
not  so: 

No  such  penoi'.  .  .  .  may  make  contribu- 
tions directly  or  Indirectly  dtirlng  any  cal- 
endar year  In  excess  of  an  aggregate  amount 
of  $6,000  to  any  candidate  for  Federal  office. 

That  means  whether  the  moaey  comes 
fran  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee, a  county  committee,  a  State  commit- 
tee, or  a  committee  for  effective  govern- 
ment that  may  be  established  anywhere 
in  the  country.  How  is  it  going  to  be 
possible  for  any  committee  to  know  the 
facts? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  trying  to 
establish  exactly  what  the  amendment 
does.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  one 
Interpretation;  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  another  interpretation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment.  The  sponsor  is  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  CHn.Ks).  I 
made  certain  corrections  and  asked  him 
questions,  and  that  is  what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  CHILBS.  I  think  with  the  addi- 
tional language,  if  the  Senator  reads 
subparagraph  2,  he  will  see  that  no  such 
person  may  make  contributions  directiy 
or  indirectiy  to  political  committees  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  in  excess  of  an 
aggregate  amount  of  $5,000.  You  have  to 
read  section  1  and  section  2  together; 
that  will,  in  effect,  allow  contributions 
in  an  amount  of  $10,000. 

Ur.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  that  does  not 
have  the  effect  the  Senator  intends. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  refer  to  line  8  on  the 
first  page.  I  think  you  have  to  read  the 
language  in  the  total  of  the  two  para- 
graphs. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  I  may  say  so  to  the 
Senator,  that  is  what  I  have  been  doing. 


[Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.] 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from  Yii- 
ginia  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh-ginia.  I  yidd  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly  the  prob- 
lem that  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
directed  himself  to  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee.  He  pointed  out  that 
Inadvertently  situations  like  this  could 
occur,  that  a  person  might  make  a  $5,000 
c(Mitribution  to  a  candidate,  and  might 
make  another  $5,000  to  a  political  c(Hn- 
mittee  which,  in  turn,  turns  aroimd  and 
Iiays  $3,000  of  that  amount  back  to  the 
candidate,  and  that  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  law,  even  though  it  might  be  in- 
advertent. 

Tba,t  was  one  of  the  reasons,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  that  he  said,  first,  that  he 
believed  it  was  unconstitutional,  and 
second,  that  he  believed  that  it  was  un- 
enforceable, and  he  also  said  that  it 
would  lead  to  many  inadvertent  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
made  a  good  point  there,  that  in  sec- 
tion 1  v^ere  it  says  that  no  person  can 
make  a  contribution  directly  or  Indirectly 
of  more  than  $5,000  in  a  particular  year 
to  a  particular  candidate,  certainly,  if  he 
has  made  another  $5,000  or  $10,000  or 
$50,000  contribution  to  a  committee  that 
is  not  for  a  particular  candidate,  which 
he  has  a  right  to  do,  and  that  commit- 
tee turns  around  and  makes  a  contribu- 
tion back  to  the  candidate,  that  cer- 
tainly is  an  indirect  contribution  to  the 
candidate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  that  regard,  there  Is  nothing  in  this 
amendmoit — I  suppose  I  should  address 
this  question  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida: There  is  nothing  in  this  sunendment 
to  prevent  the  same  individual  who  has 
made  a  contribution  to  a  candidate  from 
making  a  similar  $5,000  contribution  to 
the  Democratic  senatorial  campaign 
committee  or  the  Republican  senatorial 
campaign  committee;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  I  understand  it,  it 
is  not  limited  to  $5,000  to  the  national 
central  campaign  committee;  he  can 
make  a  $100,000  contribution  to  either 
committee,  under  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
correct  today,  smd  it  would  be  correct 
under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Then  we  are 
not  putting  a  ceiling  on  campaign  con- 
tributions by  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  give  the  Senator  5 
minutes  more.  Is  that  enough? 

Mi.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  No,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is.  Let  me  take  that,  and  we 
will  see  how  we  get  along. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right. 

Bir.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  This  is  a  very 
important  matter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know,  but  I  want  to 


say  this  to  the  Senator  from  ^Hrglnla^ 
and  I  hope  I  do  not  assume  the  position 
here  today  that  this  is  my  amendment. 
I  keep  saying  that  time  and  time  again 
It  is  not  tai  my  substitute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  No,  I  am  not 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  something  has  Just 
haiH^ened  here  that  has  boxed  us  in. 
What  we  have  done  here  today  has  put 
us  in  the  position  that  no  one  can  spend 
more  than  $35,000  of  his  own  money  to 
run  for  the  Senate,  and  yet  we  are  say- 
ing, in  the  same  breath,  that  anybody 
else  can  give  him  $1  million.  Is  that  not 
ridiculous?  If  we  had  not  agreed  to  tite 
amendment,  I  will  say  frankly,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  agree  to  this  one,  but 
where  we  have  boxed  ourselves  in  by  say- 
ing, a  short  while  ago,  that  nobody  can 
spend  more  than  $35,000  of  his  own 
money,  but  he  can  collect  more  than  a 
million  dollars  from  someone  else  for  his 
campaign — is  that  not  ridiculous?  I  say 
both  provisions  ought  to  go  out,  or  both 
provisions  ought  to  go  in,  and  Uiat  Is 
the  reason  I  am  on  my  feet. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  tbe 
floor,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  I  will  give  the 
Senator  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing either  for  or  against  the  amendment 
right  now.  I  am  trying  to  imderstand  the 
amendment.  I  am  not  sure  other  Sen- 
ators understand  ttie  amendment,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  vote  on  it  until 
we  do  understand  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  Just  a  mo- 
ment. I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  I  am.  not  in  favor  of 
taking  the  lid  off  and  permitting  people 
to  spend  a  million  dollars.  What  I  want 
to  do  is  correct  that,  but  I  submit  that 
the  amendment  does  not  do  that,  if  I 
imderstand  it  correctly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  did  not  intimate  that  at  all.  The 
reason  I  am  making  speeches  this  after- 
noon is  that  I  voted  to  table  the  former 
amendment  because  I  did  not  think  It 
had  any  place  in  this  measure.  I  think 
if  a  man  wants  to  run  for  public  office 
and  has  the  money,  and  there  is  only  so 
much  he  can  spend,  why  should  he  not 
use  his  own  money?  It  is  a  precious  pos- 
session; if  he  wante  to  become  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  and  can  afford  it,  and  can 
exceed  what  the  amendment  prescribes, 
why  should  we  stop  him  for  using  his  own 
money,  and  make  him  go  around  and 
try  to  collect  it  from  somebody  else?  But 
I  say.  also,  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
limitation  to  what  someone  else  can  give 
him. 

Mi.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  taking 
that  attitude. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  But  I  do  not 
believe  this  amendment  accomplishes 
what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
wante  to  accompUah. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  yield  for  a  short  comment?  I 
believe  it  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
question  in  the  Senator's  mind. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  tiom  Maryland  and  then  to 
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tiM  SeoAtor  tnm  Tmneamt,  but  then  I 
want  to  mUnat  my  questiosi  to  tho  Sea- 
atw  troca  Florida. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  In  the  amendment 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  aiKl  I 
teve  coeponaored.  we  provids  this  lan- 
guage: 

I*o  roch  penon  may  oontrlbnt*  dlreotly  or 
mmracUr  to  poUtloa  ooBunlttoM  or  on  be- 
half of  ondtdatM  la  ■■cei  of  Ut«  Aggratate 
amount  of  •S.OOO  during  any  oalmidar  year. 

But  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  remember  that  this  Is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bin,  and  he  has  to  go  back 
and  read  the  bill.  And  if  he  will  go  back 
and  read  the  bill,  there  are  some  defini- 
tions which  will  help  him  in  an  over- 
all understanding  of  what  is  being  done. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  ^^rgtala.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield.  I  am  not  arguing  against  the 
amendment  or  for  the  amendment.  I  am 
trying  to  understand  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  help  the  Senator  with. 

On  page  14  of  the  bill — and  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  Pastore  substitute— in  line 
21,  the  word  "person"  is  defined  as  mean- 
ing an  individual,  partnership,  commit- 
tee, association,  corporation,  or  any 
other  organization  or  group  of  persons. 

If  you  read  these  2  sections  together,  it 
will  be  f  oimd  that  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  here — and  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
win  help  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
(M-  hurt  it,  but  I  think  people  ought  to 
understand  it— Senators  will  find  that 
taken  together,  it  does  form  a  substantial 
limitation,  and  I  think  that  if  the  Sena- 
tor understands  that,  he  will  understand 
that  we  are  doing  something  here  which 
will  change  the  pt^tical  mores  of 
America. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  now  to 
the  denatOT  from  Tennessee,  and  then  I 
should  like  to  put  some  questions  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  or  the  Senator 
from  Worida. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  f  rran  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's initial  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  time  would 
the  Senator  like  to  hare? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Twenty  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  20  minutes  to 
the  Senator  trxsm  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  unanimous  consent  request.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  would  yield  to  him  for 
that  piirpoae? 

Mr.  BYRD<rf  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  Intend  to  propose  several  amendments 
to  this  measure,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  le^ative  assistant  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  floor  during 
votes,  so  that  I  might  work  with  him  dur- 
ing that  period  of  time. 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER  BCr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  reargue  the  merits  of  this 
amendment.  I  have  done  that  on  previ- 
ous occaatcnt  this  morning  and  this 
aftemoon.  But  I  would  like  to  point  out 


another  uncertain^  of  interpretation,  in 
my  view,  in  this  amendment. 

The  Senate  agreed  this  nMunlng  that 
section  608(a)  (1)  provides  that  no  per- 
son may  make  contributions,  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  any  candidate  tor  Federal 
office,  in  excess  of  $S,000;  and  I  think 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  word 
"contribution"  includes  contributions  by 
any  committee  to  that  candidate.  I  tlunk 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  a  oontributlon 
to  the  R^NibUcan  National  Committee 
of,  say,  $100,000.  distributed  in  part  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  or  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  would  fall  within  the 
prohibltioQ  of  this  section. 

I  caution  that  the  felony  provisions  of 
this  statute  apply  to  the  candidate  as 
well  as  to  the  donor. 

I  also  respectfully  pomt  out  that  sec- 
tion 2,  when  read  in  para  materia — as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
correctly  indicates  we  should — with  the 
rest  of  the  amendment  and  the  rest  of 
the  bill,  does  not  help  much;  becaxise  I. 
tor  one.  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  with 
certainty,  as  a  matter  of  legal  interpreta- 
tion, that  the  added  language  "on  behalf 
of  any  candidate."  which  appears  after 
the  word  "committees."  modifies  and  re- 
lates to  contributions  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  or  committees  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate.  I  think  it  is  equally  suscepti- 
ble to  either  interpretati<Hi. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  Is  doing  a  signal  service  to  the 
Senate  in  trying  to  clarify  the  meaning 
of  these  terms;  that  the  amendment, 
even  as  modified,  is  still  ambiguous;  and 
that  it  does  not  lead  to  the  results  being 
espoused  and  not  necessarily  to  all  the 
results  being  criticized.  The  fact  remains 
that  we  are  in  a  morass  of  uncertainty  so 
far  as  this  amendment  is  concerned,  and 
I  think  we  are  headed  for  disastrous 
trouble  unless  we  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  put  this  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
who  I  understand  are  the  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan stated  on  the  floor  a  few  moments 
ago  that  an  individual  could  contribute 
$100,000  to  the  Republican  senatorial 
campaign  or  the  Donocratic  senatorial 
campaign.  Is  that  statement  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Then,  there  is 
no  restriction  as  to  how  much  of  that 
$100,000  can  be  put  to  the  use  of  any 
partlctilar  senatorial  candidate  anywhere 
aroimd  the  country.  I  assume  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  recaU  to  the 
Senator  the  definition  of  "person"  which 
I  Just  read.  I  believe  it  is  on  page  14  of  the 
Pastore  version  of  the  bill.  It  Includes 
within  the  definition  of  "person"  a  com- 
mittee or  an  organization.  Under  those 
circumstances,  if  "person"  is  to  be  taken 
to  include  a  committee  and  if  a  person 
as  so  defined  is  restricted  in  what  he 
can  give  to  any  single  candidate,  we 
do  have  smne  restriction. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
CaoMs),  will  the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I 
may  answer  on  that  point? 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  must  takg 
into  consideration  ttie  language  of  the 
pnHXMed  amendment  that  is  now  pend- 
ing, for  section  208.  which  says  "No  per- 
son" and  then,  in  parenthesis,  "other 
than  a  candidate  or  political  committee." 
So  this  has  made  an  exclusion  of  the  poli- 
tical committee,  which  technically  falls 
within  the  definition  of  "person"  on  page 
14  of  the  original  biU. 

Mi.  MATHIAS.  I  agree  that  that  Is 
what  the  bill  should  say.  I  have  some 
apprehension.  But  perhaps  we  can  clear 
it  up  by  this  c<Aoquy.  that  we  do  not 
need  it.  because  the  section  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  talks  about  contributions 
to  a  candidate.  The  sxKX^eedlng  section 
talks  about  no  such  person  and  imposci 
the  $5,000  limitation. 

I  raise  this  jxdnt  so  that  we  can  have 
absolute  clarity.  Tlie  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  doing  a  great  service  by  helping 
us  to  reach  this  clarity. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Let  me  phrase 
It  this  way:  Mr.  X  contributes  $5,000  to 
a  senatorial  candidate  in  a  particular 
State,  and  then  he  contributes  $100,000 
to  the  senatorial  campaign  committee. 
Can  the  senatorial  campaign  conunittee 
then  make  a  ccmtribution  for  the  ben«Bt 
of  the  particular  candidate  ocmcemed  of 
$5,000  or  $50,000  or  $25,000,  or  any  other 
figure  they  wish  to  contribute? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  was  diverted  for  a 
moment.  Woidd  the  Senator  repeat  that? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  wUl  restate  it 
Mr.  X  makes  a  $5,000  contribute  to 
a  candidate  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  let 
us  say.  a  Republican  candidate  in  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  do  not  recall  any 
such  contribution. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  ^l^rginla.  Mr.  X  also 
makes  a  $100,000  contribution  to  the  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Campaign  Commit- 
tee. Can  the  Republican  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committee  make  a  contribution  of 
$5,000  or  $50,000,  or  any  other  amount, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date in  Maryland? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  the  assumption 

we  have  been  working  on 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  that  answer  is 
"Yes."  I  think  that  ought  to  be  explained 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  We  have 
gone  through  that.  The  answer  to  that 
is  in  the  afllrmative. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  establish. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  we  ought  to 
clear  the  record,  not  use  a  lot  of  "Ifs" 
and  "buts." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  we  agree  that 
that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Whether  It  is  right  or 
wrong,  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  So  there  is  no 
limitation  as  to  the  amount  that  the 
Senatorial  Campaign  Committee,  wheth- 
er it  be  the  Republican  Senatorial  Cham- 
paign Committee  or  the  Democratic  Sen- 
atorial Campaign  Committee,  can  con- 
tribute to  a  particular  candidate.  The 
answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
That  is  why  we  knocked  out  the  $75,000 
limitation. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  There  is  no 
llmitatiCHi. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  no  limitation 
now. 

Mr.  BYRD  Off  Virginia.  Let  us  get  to 
another  candidate.  Let  us  take  a  candi- 
date In  the  State  of  Maryland,  or  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  who  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate  as  an  independent.  He  does 
not  receive  $1  from  the  D«nocraUc  Sen- 
atorial Campaign  Committee,  not  $1  from 
the  Republican  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee.  As  I  understand  it,  he  is  re- 
stricted, then,  to  a  total  contribution  of 
$5,000.  His  Democratic  opponent  can  get 
X  number  of  dollars,  without  limit.  His 
Republican  opponent  can  get  x  nimiber 
at  dollars,  without  limit.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  correct.  But  I 
point  out  that  he  is  not  restricted  in 
what  he  might  get  from  the  Oood  Oov- 
emment  in  the  Old  Dominion  Campaign 
Committee,  which  would  be  the  counter- 
part of  the  regular  party  committees. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  other  words, 
if  there  were  a  committee  called  Vir- 
ginians for  Byrd,  as  there  happened  to 
be  last  year,  that  committee  would  be 
considered  in  the  same  context  as  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Senatorial 
Campsiign  Committees  and  could  receive 
unlimited  funds? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  That  committee 
could  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  what 
I  thought. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Because  tiiat  is  a  com- 
mittee for  a  q?eciflc  candidate.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  limited  to  a  $5,000  con- 
tribution from  a  contributor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  the  way 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  that  contributor  had 
already  contributed  to  some  other  com- 
mittee for  Btro,  they  could  only  con- 
tribute, in  the  aggregate,  $5,000. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  COTrect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  AHrginla.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Maryland — Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
stated  it  correctly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  admit  that 
not  many  individuals  nm  as  an  Inde- 
pendent, and  perhaps  no  one  should  run 
as  an  Indei)endent:  but  I  do  not  think 
a  man  should  be  precluded  from  running 
as  an  Independoit. 

Yet,  by  this  amendment,  if  a  man  runs 
as  an  Independent,  his  contributions 
would  have  to  be  held  down  to  $5,000; 
but  if  he  were  a  nominee  of  a  party,  he 
could  get  z  number  of  dollars  in  un- 
limited amount. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNQ.  Suppose  a  candidate 
could  not  spend  more  than  10  cents  a 
vote  and  his  committee  was  given  $50,000 
and  he  was  not  allowed  to  spend  more 
than  $30,000.  CoiUd  he  take  the  other 
$20,000  himself?  What  would  happen  to 
the  other  $20,000? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  I  am  not  competent  to  answer 
that  question,  it  should  be  answered  by 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  The  answer  Is  very 
simple.  He  would  be  compelled  to  give  It 
back. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Common  sense  might 
enter  the  procedure  earlier  than  that. 
He  might  not  get  m<ne  than  he  could 
spend  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Furthermore,  there  is 
no  such  limit  as  10  cents  a  vote— an  over- 
all limit. 

Mr.  C<X>K.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  C<X>K.  I  should  like  to  expound  on 
the  theory  that  I  think  the  Senator  has 
correctly  stated.  The  candidate  also  finds 
himself  in  the  position  that  he  must  use 
at  least  a  degree  of  subterfuge  to  set 
up  an  all-encompassing  national  com- 
mittee that  does  not  have  his  name  at- 
tached to  it  so  that  it  can  receive  the 
sums  and  utilize  it  in  his  campaign, 
whereas  in  the  long  history  of  the  Re- 
publican senatorial  campaign  commit- 
tee and  the  Democratic  senatorial  cam- 
paign committee,  their  ability  and  reach 
are  aU  over  the  United  States.  The  in- 
dependent who  finds  himself  in  that 
position  who  runs  is  either  totally  limited 
to  his  own  area  or  else  sets  up  or  has 
set  up  for  his  benefit  a  committee  for  an 
independent  slate  of  candidates,  where 
they  can  reach  into  the  entire  United 
States  for  resources.  The  independent 
candidate  is  totally  restricted  as  to  the 
sphere  of  influence  that  such  a  newly 
created  committee  could  establish  be- 
tween the  time  of  its  creation  and  the 
time  of  the  election. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  Is  my 
imderstanding  exactly,  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  has  Just  stated.  It 
seems  to  me  that  what  this  is  doing  is 
discriminating  against  every  candidate 
except  a  candidate  running  on  a  major 
party  ticket. 

When  I  first  ran  for  the  Senate,  the 
Conservative  Party  put  up  a  candidate 
e  gainst  me.  If  this  amendment  had  been 
enacted  into  law  at  that  time,  I  would 
have  been  entitied  to  have  obtained  as 
much  money  as  I  wished,  or  as  they  were 
willing  to  give  me,  from  the  Democratic 
senatorial  campaign  committee.  But 
the  conservative  candidate,  and  the 
Socialist  candidate,  which  that  party  also 
put  up  against  me,  did  not  have  any 
senatorial  campaign  committee.  So  I 
would  have  been  able  to  draw  unlimited 
funds  from  my  conunittee  to  the  extent 
that  they  were  giving  me  money  f  nnn  the 
Democratic  senatorial  campaign  com- 
mittee. So  that  those  opponents  would 
have  been  discriminated  against. 

However,  in  the  past  electitxi,  I  would 
have  been  discriminated  against,  in  that 
the  Republican  senatorial  campaign 
conunittee  could  have  made  an  un- 
limited contribution  to  its  candidate,  as 
could  have  the  Democratic  senatorial 
campaign  committee.  But  L  as  an  In- 
dependent, would  not  have  been  able  to 
be  in  that  position.  A  limit  would  be  put 
on  a  conservative  candidate,  a  Socialist 
candidate,  a  progressive  candidate  or  an 
independent  candidate — but  there  would 
be  no  limit  on  the  contributions  which 
could  be  received  by  a  Democratic  can- 
didate or  a  Republican  candidate. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Soiator  from  Virginia  will  yield  to  me 
biiefiy,  I  should  like  to  add  one  point 
to  the  element  of  confusion  here.  If 
the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  do  that, 
and  I  apologize  to  him  in  advance.  If  the 
Interpretation  is  correct,  that  there  Is 
no  limitation  on  what  someone  may  give 
the  Republican  or  Democratic  senatorial 
fiampatgn  committees  and  they.  In  turn, 
can  give  to  a  candidate  for  President,  or 
a  candidate  running  for  the  Soiate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  what  happens 
to  the  amendment  that  we  Just  passed? 
What  happens  to  the  limitation  on  con- 
tributions by  a  candidate  to  his  own 
campaign? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Soiator  speak- 
ing to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  was  speaking  to  the 
Senator  trom  Virginia  (Mr.  Btu))  but  I 
expect  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land may  have  some  cnnment  to  make. 
I  wonder  what  happens  to  the  amend- 
ment we  Just  Eulopted  on  Hmitlng  iier- 
sonal  contributions.  Might  we  not  have 
a  situation  where  X  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent is  limited  to,  say,  $50,000  that  he 
can  contribute  of  his  ovm  funds,  but  he 
can  contribute  $1  million  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  which,  in 
turn,  will  advance  it  to  the  c(Hnmittee? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  exactiy  what 
bothers  me.  I  tell  the  Senator,  frankly, 
that  is  why  I  voted  to  lay  the  amend- 
ment on  the  table. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  we  should  re- 
consider this  whole  thing  and  start  all 
over. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  tell  the  Senator 
frankly,  the  portion  I  take  is.  If  we  are 
going  to  keep  the  limitation  as  to  what 
a  candidate  can  spend  of  his  own  money, 
we  should  have  a  limitation  on  what  con- 
tributions he  can  receive. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  several  other  questions  I  want  to 
try  to  clear  up. 

I  want  to  preface  this  question  by  say- 
ing, since  I  am  going  to  quote  the  Sena- 
tor fnxn  Rhode  Island,  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  is  not  the  author 
of  the  amendment  we  are  discussing.  He 
has  merely  been  attempting  to  interpret 
it,  as  I  understand  it.  But,  he  is  not  the 
author. 

Now  in  the  colloquy  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  had  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  as  I  understood  it.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  replied  in  the 
affirmative  when  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota made  this  statement:  Under  this 
amendment  is  it  possible  for  an  individ- 
ual to  make  a  $5,000  contribution  to 
State  committees,  city  committees, 
county  committees,  local  committees,  of 
fdl  types.  I  understood  the  Soiator  from 
Rhode  Island  to  reply  in  the  affirmative. 
Now.  in  Virginia  we  have  96  counties 
and  36  cities.  Thus,  we  have  96  Demo- 
cratic committees  in  the  counties  and  36 
Democratic  committees  in  the  cities, 
making  132  units.  We  have  the  same 
number  of  Republican  ccmunittees. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  an  in- 
dividual, if  he  so  desired,  could  make 
a  $5,000  contribution  to  each  of  the  com- 
mittees? Am  I  correct  on  that? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Provided  that  com- 
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mlttee  wu  not  set  up  for  yoa  as  a  ean- 

didate,  areept 

ICr.  BYRD  <rf  Vlrgiiila.  It  Is  a  reoog- 


Ifir.  PA8TORE.  That  Is  right.  In  other 
words.  It  Is  for  the  Democratic  Party  of 
the  State  and  the  answer  is  "Tes."  Your 
answer  Is  "Yes". 
Mr.  MATHEAS.  I  ecMicur  fully. 
Mr.  PASTCXiB.  That  would  have  to 
be  apportioned  to  his  expenses. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  trying 
to  get  the  contribution  side.  An  individ- 
ual could  contribute  $5,000  to  132  differ- 
ent committees;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATHIA8.  That  is  correct,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  earmark  the  coDtiibution, 
or  so  long  as  the  committee  is  not  prima 
fade  for  a  single  candidate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Now  we  ctune 
to  the  independent  candidate.  Can  he  set 
up  132  different  cixnmittees  and  have  one 
individual  contribute  $5,000  to  each  <rf 
those  committees  under  the  amendment. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Biaryland? 

Mr.  MATCOAS.  He  can  give  $5,000  to 
each  committee,  yes,  and  contribute  to 
the  committee  $5,000,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
earmarked,  or  so  long  as  it  is  not  for  a 
single  candidate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  How  would  the 
Senator  get  away  from  the  single  can- 
didate? Here  is  a  man  who  is  running  for 
a  specific  office,  at  a  specific  time,  as  an 
independent  candidate. 

Mr.  COOK.  If  I  could  interject  there. 
If  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Bflr.  CAimoH)  correctly,  he  could  not — 
that  if  those  committees  were  set  up  and 
there  was  one  Independent  candidate, 
and  only  cme  Independent  candidate, 
then  he  could  only  give  $5,000  In  the  ag- 
gregate. He  could  not  give  $5,000  to  each 
one  of  the  132  c«nmlttees. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Soi- 
ator  fnm.  Virginia  (Mr.  Btu>>  that  I  was 
assuming  th««  would  be  more  than  one 
independent  candidate. 

li«r.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
could  not  assume  that,  because  last  jrear 
there  was  only  one  Independent  candi- 
date. 

BCr.  MATHIAS.  Then  I  would  have  to 
agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Then  a  person 
who  wants  to  run  on  some  other  ticket 
Is  to  a  very  serious,  if  not  an  impossible, 
disadvantage,  whether  he  runs  on  the 
Conservative  ticket,  as  one  individual  ran 
against  me.  or  \i4iether  he  runs  on  the 
SodaUst  ticket,  as  one  individual  ran 
against  me.  It  likewise  would  put  the 
Independent  candidate  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  yield  to  me 
briefly,  I  do  not  think,  the  way  this 
amendment  is  drafted,  that  the  132  com- 
mittees the  Senator  refers  to  could  give 
more  than  $5,000  to  an  individual  can- 
didate, or  to  the  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican committees  either. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  answered  the  questlcm  in 
the  afflnnative.  I  do  not  know.  All  I  am 
doing  is  seeking  information. 

»«r.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  win  yield,  looking  at  the  lan- 
guage, it  sajrs  that  no  person  other  than 
a  committee  or  a  political  coomilttee  may 


make  contrlbutionfi.  That  excludes  the 

political  committee.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Habt).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
exi^red. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vta-ginla.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  Hke  a  little  extra  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sooator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  we  had  better  understand  what 
we  are  doing  with  this  amendment. 

Let  me  take  a  little  time  here,  because 
I  want  the  record  to  be  straight.  During 
my  last  campaign  I  reduced  the  amount 
of  advertising  I  had  planned  to  use  In 
the  last  10  days  of  the  campaign  because 
I  was  determined  to  go  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis. 

I  also  asked  my  finance  chairman  to 
put  a  limit  on  any  individual  contribu- 
tion. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  campaign 
committee  received  contributions  from 
about  6,000  individual  contributors. 

Never  before  in  Virginia  have  so  many 
individual  citizens  contributed  to  a  polit- 
ical campaign. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  made  on 
the  floor  the  other  day  by  the  Senator 
frtMn  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors).  He 
said  that  he  thinks  half  of  the  money 
is  wasted  in  campaigns.  I  agree.  How- 
ever, the  problem  and  the  troutde  is  that 
we  never  know  which  hsdf  is  wasted. 
We  must  get  campaign  spending  un- 
der cmitrol.  But  this  amendment  does 
not  do  it.  It  leaves  the  matter  wide  open. 
There  is  no  limit  on  the  contributicms 
one  can  make  to  committees  under  this 
proposal.  I  think  that  before  we  adopt 
the  amendment,  we  should  be  sure  of 
what  we  are  doing. 

I  voted  for  the  Campaign  Reform  Act 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land in  the  last  session  of  the  CiHigress. 
I  support  his  prt^rasal  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  But  this  particular  amend- 
ment— which  is  not  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island's— would  Just  wreak  hav- 
oc, it  seems  to  me,  with  anyone  who  de- 
sires to  run  as  a  Progressive,  a  Social- 
ist, a  Conservative,  or  an  Independent,  or 
anyone  else  who  chooses  to  run  on  a 
ticket  outside  of  the  party  structure. 

What  we  would  be  doing  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  saying,  "We  will  not  consider  any- 
one unless  he  is  in  the  party  structure. 
We  In  the  campaign  committee  here  in 
Washington  will  determine  how  much 
this  candidate  will  get  and  how  much 
the  other  candidate  will  get.  And  we  will 
parcel  it  out  in  whatever  amounts  we 
want  to  and  make  them  beholden  to 
us." 

The  amendment  would  put  no  limit  on 
contributions  to  established  party  cam- 
paign committees.  I  think  there  should 
be  such  a  limit. 

The  amendment  is  unsound  and  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  join  in  the  motion  to  reconsider  since 
I  also  was  on  the  prevailing  side. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inqtdry. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OPFICEU.  The  Sen- 
ator wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  CXXJPER.  Mr.  President,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  CD  page  11,  line  15,  to  strike-    - 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  the  Senator  use  his  micro- 
ph<me?  We  cannot  hear  him. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  may  proceed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
pending  amendment  the  amendment  on 
page  11,  line  15,  to^trike  "and  614-  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "814  and  615",  going 
down  through  section  203,  subsection  (a) 
subsection  (2). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  confer  with  the  Par- 
liamentarian. 

Mr.  (X)OPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  and  that  I  be 
permitted  to  make  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  amendment  which  was  previ- 
ously considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  object. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
for  the  previous  amendment.  So,  I  am,  in 
a  parliamentary  sense,  permitted  to  ask 
for  reconsideration  of  the  amendment. 
After  looking  at  the  record  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  AdministratiaD,  on 

which  I  serve 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  first  inquire  as  to  who  is 
yielding  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kaitucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICJER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  after 
stud3ing  the  report  following  our  discus- 
sion, I  think  the  adoption  of  the  previotis 
amendment  was  inconsistent  with  the 
position  we  took  in  the  committee,  and 
that  is  that  there  should  be  no  limit  on 
contributions.  However,  we  took  that  po- 
sition, as  I  know  has  been  explained 
many  times  in  the  debate,  first,  because 
we  thought  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  enforce  the  limitation  of  $5,000  or  any 
other  limitation ;  second,  because  the  dis- 
closure was  the  best  method  to  apprise 
the  people  of  the  sources  of  contributions 
made  to  the  defendants;  third,  because 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst  and  the  other  witnesses  testifying 
before  the  committee  expressed  the  view 
that  to  impose  a  limitation  on  contribu- 
tions was  not  correct  from  the  constitu- 
tional standpoint. 

Under  the  first  amendment  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  contribution  to  a  candi- 
date would  probably  have  the  same  con- 
stitutional protection  as  would  a  person 
speaking  on  behalf  of  a  candidate.  That 
is  a  method  of  expressing  support. 

I  think  that  the  best  way  to  end  this 
controversy,  if  it  Is  possible,  would  be  to 
move  to  reconsider.  Then,  if  the  motion 
to  reconsider  Is  successful,  we  would  vote 
on  the  prior  amendment  on  its  merits. 
If  that  should  be  successful.  I  think  we 
will  have  solved  the  situation.  As  I  un- 
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derstand  it.  I  am  not  permitted  to  make 
the  motion  at  this  time  unless  I  sectire 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  one  rather  im- 
portant question  to  ask.  I  am  sure  that 
the  answer  will  be  very  much  ai^reciated 
by  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  understand  the  problem  of 
a  candidate  who  is  not  a  candidate  of 
either  major  party.  However,  mwnming 
that  the  nominee  is  the  candidate  of  both 
parties,  could  he  accept  twice  as  much  in 
the  way  of  contributions  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled  to? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  he  collects  twice  as 
much  as  he  is  allowed  to  spend  under 
the  law,  then  he  can  only  spend  up  to 
the  limit  of  the  law. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand,  but  he 
would  have  to  defend  himself  against  a 
write-in  campaign,  and  he  would  need 
more  money. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  does  not  need  to 
spend  m<»iey  if  he  has  the  endorsement 
of  both  parties.  And  the  nearest  thing  to 
it  is  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  imder- 
stand  that  he  only  spent  17  cents  the  last 
time  out 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  some  8enatc»? 
as  to  what  happmed  here  and  also  on 
the  part  of  the  press.  What  we  are  in- 
terested in  here  is  a  campaign  spending 
bUl  that  will  make  some  sense.  I  know 
that  we  cannot  solve  all  the  problems  of 
the  world  with  one  stroke.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  bill  we  pass,  we  may  achieve 
nearness  to  perfection,  but  there  will 
never  be  perfection. 

Paradoxically,  the  situation  we  are  in 
at  the  present  moment  is  this:  There 
seems  to  be  a  tranendous  amount  of 
resistance  to  a  limitation  of  $5,000,  for 
the  reasons  that  have  been  expressed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  If  the  amendment 
does  not  carry,  we  shall  be  left  in  the 
position  that  the  sky  is  the  limit  as  to 
what  a  person  may  contribute  to  an- 
other person's  campaign.  Yet  this  is  the 
irony  of  it  all.  Only  a  short  while  ago 
we  adopted  an  amendment  which  pro- 
vided that  an  individual  may  not  spend 
more  than  $35,000  of  his  own  money  for 
his  own  campaign,  but  that  he  may 
spend  $1  million  for  somebody  else's 
campaign. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  if  we 
are  to  keep  a  limitation  on  what  a  per- 
son may  q>end  for  his  own  campaign, 
we  have  to  go  along  with  this  amend- 
ment. We  have  to  be  fair.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  are  not  going  to  go  along 
with  this  amendment,  then,  of  course, 
the  previous  amendment  would  present 
a  rather  awkward  situation. 

This  is  a  very,  very  controversial  area. 
I  said  so  this  morning.  It  was  controver- 
sial when  it  was  before  our  committee.  I 
do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  Jeopardize 
the  bill.  I  have  heard  some  mutterings 
here — some  of  it  perhaps  substantiated, 
some  of  it  perhaps  gossip — that  if  these 
two  amendments  creep  into  the  bill  and 


are  sustained  by  the  House,  there  will  be 
a  Presidential  veto. 

The  name  of  the  game  here  is  a  limita- 
tion on  spending  by  a  candidate.  The 
name  of  the  game  is  full  disclosure.  These 
other  things  may  be  important,  but  they 
are  quite  incidental.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  the  evolution  of  time,  if  certain 
corrections  have  to  be  made,  we  can  make 
them. 

I  would  strongly  recommend — and  I  do 
so  in  the  hope  that  we  will  pftfs  a  bill 
that  will  be  acceptable  not  only  to  the 
House  but  also  to  the  adminlstratioii — 
that  if  the  sponsors  of  the  amoidment 
will  find  it  convenient  in  their  hearts,  in 
view  of  what  hsis  transpired  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate,  to  withdraw  the  pending 
amendmmt,  we  can  clear  the  way  for  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  move  for  re- 
consideration and  leave  the  elements  of 
the  Pastore  substitute  exactly  as  they 
were  submitted,  and  as  they  stand  with- 
out these  two  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  leave  this  question  up 
to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi  for  a  moment  so 
that  we  can  arrive  at  some  secret 
covencmts  secretly  arrived  at  and  maybe 
we  can  publish  them,  without  the  time 
being  taken  from  the  bill^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecticoi,  it  is  so  ordered.  Ihe  derk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  SCX>TT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticoi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
nearing  the  end  of  the  time.  The  time  has 
nearly  expired.  Therefore,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  a  motion  to  make  we 
are  prepared. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation  on  the  pend- 
ing amoidment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Chiles-Mathias 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
the  time  been  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Mathias-Chiles  amendment. 

The  amendmeit  was  rejected. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  simendments  of 
the  Senate  niunbered  1  and  3  to  the  bill 
(HJt.  4590)  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide, 
calcined  bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore;  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  niunbered  2  to  the  bill. 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate;  and  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurroit  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  300)  to  provide  for 
recognition  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  establlshmoit  of  the  (3eneral  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  Joint  resolutioos.  In  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.a814.  An  Act  for  tbe  relief  of  Sea 
Republlca  Ramos; 

HJl.6666.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  MaJ. 
MicbMl  U.  Mills,  U.S.  Air  Force; 

HA.  7871.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Bobert 
J.  Beas; 

HJl.  iMlO.  An  act  to  amMid  the  Foreign 
Aasistanoe  Act  ol  IMIl,  and  for  other  pnr- 
poees; 

H.J.  B«8. 98.  Joint  resolution  aulborlatng 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  astli  day  of 
September  of  1B71  aa  "Teacher's  Day"; 

H.J.  Bee.  527.  Joint  resolution  to  autborlae 
and  direct  the  Presldeot  to  proclaim  Septem- 
ber la  through  19,  1971,  to  be  "Amerleaa 
Field  Service  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  543.  Joint  resolutton  antborlxlng 
the  President  to  proclaim  tbe  period  Sep- 
tember 13  tbrougH  September  18.  1971,  aa 
"NaUonal  Square  Dance  Week";   and 

H.J.  Res.  782.  Joint  resolution  to  auth<Hiae 
the  President  of  tbe  United  States  to  issue 
a  proclamation  to  announce  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  tbe  125tb  anniversary  at 
tbe  establishment  of  tbe  Smltbaonlan  Insti- 
tution and  to  designate  and  to  set  aside 
September  26,  1971,  as  a  ^>eclal  day  to  honor 
the  scientific  and  cultural  achievements  of 
the  Institution. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  thdr 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated : 

HJl.  2814.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Bea 
Republlca  Ramoe; 

H.R.  6666.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  ICajor 
Michael  M.  MUls,  United  States  Air  Force; 

HJt.  7871.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bobart 
J.  Beas; 

H.J.  Bes.  96.  Jomt  reeolutlan  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  tbe  28tb  day  of 
September  of  1971  as  "Teacher's  Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  627.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  President  to  proclaim  Septem- 
ber 12  through  19,  1971,  to  be  "American 
Field  Service  Week"; 

HJ.  Bes.  643.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
tbe  President  to  proclaim  the  period  Septem- 
ber 12  through  September  18,  1971,  as  "Na- 
tional Square  Dance  Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  782.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
tbe  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  a 
proclamation  to  loinounce  tbe  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  tbe  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  tbe  establiab- 
ment  of  the  «»Titt>»«nT»ian  institution  and  to 
designate  and  to  set  aside  8«iptemhw  96, 
1971,  as  a  special  day  to  honor  the  adenttfle 
and  cultural  achievements  of  tbe  Institu- 
tion; to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9910.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Bela- 
tlons. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolutkm  (H.  Oon. 
Res.  309)  to  provide  for  recognition  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  estabUshment  of 
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the  Ocnoal  Aecoontinv  Oflloe,  and  for 
otbo*  pwpoMs,  WM  referred  to  tbe  Oom- 
mittee  on  the  Judidnry. 


FEDKRAL  BLECTION  CAMPAION  ACT 
09  1971 

Tbe  Senate  continued  witti  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  bin  (8.  383)  to  prootote 
tail  practteee  in  the  etndoct  of  election 
eamiMUgns  for  Federal  political  offloes. 
and  for  other  purpoeee. 

AtamttExn  no.  sa« 

Mr.  FAKHIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  335.         

The  PRBBIDINO  O^nCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislatiTe  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  ainttAnent. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  wder  In  the  Senate? 

The  PBESmiNO  OFFICER.  Hie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FAMNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  certain  technlca]  modiflca- 
tions  in  the  amendment  On  page  L, 
strike  Unes  1  and  2  and  Insert: 

On  pag*  M  Inaert  th«  foDowlng: 

On  page  1,  strike  line  7. 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  10, 
strike  the  words  "and  whioh  is  described 
in  subsection  (c)  or  (d) ."        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modlAed. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  as  modified  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection  the  amendment  wlU  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcosd. 

The  amendment  (No.  335)  as  modified, 
is  as  f(dlow8: 

On  pag«  8fl  Uiaart  the  foUowlng : 

"TmJC  IV— AlfKMDMKNTS  TO  IMTKRNAL 

RXVKNXTK    CODK 
"Past    A — ^Tax    ImawTW    fob    Oomtubu- 

nom  TO  CAKomATis  rot  PCDsaAi.  Oiricx 

"Past   B — PBORmnoif    op    Cixtaiit 

PouRCAi.  Acnvrms 

"Sk.  411.  (s)  SecUon  601  of  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  exemp- 
tion from  tax)  la  amended  by  redesignating 
■ubaectlon  (f)  as  (g)  and  by  inserting  after 
•abeectlon  (e)  tbe  following  new  subsection: 

"'(f)  PBOHixmoK  or  Cxbtah*  Pouncai. 
AcnvRixa. — ^Ifo  organisation  deacrlbed  In 
notion  601(c)(8)  which  requires  any  per- 
■on  to  pay  membership  dues,  fees,  or  other 
aaMaments,  as  a  condition  of  employment 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  under  subaec- 
tlon  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  In  which  any 
part  of  Its  Ineome  or  of  the  amounts  reoelTed 
for  Its  support  Is  used — 

"  '(1)  to  support  or  oppose  any  candidate 
for  public  oOce. 

"'(3)  to  siq>port  or  oppose  any  poUtloal 
party,  or 

"•(8)  to  carry  on  voter  registration.' 
"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  yeats  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  jMi 
myself  lOjntontee. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognised  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  f<^owing  Soiators  who  00- 
monsored    the    amendment:    Senators 


TowB.  Bkhhrt.  Biock.  Qmunr,  Cdb- 
Tis,  Hahskr,  and  Golswatbl 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  bin 
Is  to  find  a  way  to  treat  aU  segments  of 
cor  society  eooaUy.  Our  goal  is  to  eor- 
reet  toequttlee  so  evident  In  past  election 
campaigns.  The  bill  as  presently  con- 
stituted does  not  so  provide. 

To  reach  this  goal  It  is  necessary  for 
this  bin  to  provide  checks  and  balances 
on  expenditures.  Regretfully,  there  Is  one 
unclosed  loophole  that  the  bOl  does  not 
cover— I  refer  to  compulsorlly  coUeeted 
dues  of  union  members  being  used  for 
poUtlcal  purposes — something  the  Con- 
gress has  never  Intended. 

There  has  be«i  much  said  about  the 
rich  man's  amendments  Mr.  President — 
I  ask  my  ooUeagues — ^who  is  richer  than 
the  unions? 

Mr.  President,  first.  I  wfll  talk  about 
individual  rights,  about  protecting  the 
WOTkingman. 

Minions  of  American  woiidng  men  and 
women  are  forced  to  pay  dues  each 
month  to  unions.  Contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  many  of  these  union  members,  their 
dues  and  assessments  are  being  used  for 
poUtical  purposes. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Senate  that  unions  reported  spending 
$10.7  miUion  for  political  purposes  hi  the 
1970  elections.  Tliis  Is  only  the  very  tip 
of  the  Iceberg.  MllUons  more  were  spent 
by  the  unions  for  unreported  contribu- 
tions, to  provide  facilities  for  campaigns, 
to  pay  for  suiiHiUes  for  campaigning,  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  supposed  union  offi- 
cials who  actuaUy  were  fun  time  poUtical 
campaigners  for  various  candidates. 

In  the  1968  elections  union  contribu- 
tions were  estimated  at  f  nnn  $60  million 
on  up. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  in  the  Rscord 
two  tables  from  the  book.  "Financing  the 
1968  Election"  by  Herbert  E.  Alexander. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicotB, 
asf<dlow8: 

TABU  S-l.-UBOR  NATIONAL-LEVEL  COHIMITTEES  CROSS 
DISBURSEMENTS.  19S6.  1960.  1964.  1968 


Srotsdis- 
ng        iNirsOTivnb 
(iasiHHoi4) 


WS6 17 

1960 a 

IS a 

W6»-.— n 


12.2 
2.3 
17 
7.1 


TABLE  6-2. -GROSS  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  THE  TEN  LARGEST 
LABOR  NATIONAL-LEVEL  COMMITTEES.  1960.  1964.  196S 


IM 


1964 


1960 


CoMMtts*  tor  Good  te»- 

trnmmt $251,000  1122,000 

COPE(Aa-CIO) 1.207,000  989,000 

DRIVE  (Toomoton) 211.000  270,000 

ILGWU 1,077.000  426.000 

HKfcisWi 572.000  260,000 

Marias  Emissin 2B2.000 

SMhmt 847.000  121,000 

TrataUBOa. 215,000  43.000 

UAW „     309.000  269,000 

StaahwitMra 240,000  251.000 


877,000 
794.000 
50.000 
316.000 
193,000 


10,000 

61,000 

238,000 


Addiiw  tht  two  UAW  committMS  toi 
in  1968,  t391,000  in  1964.  and  %\3tXm  in  1960. 


er,  SS60,000  was  ipant 


Mr.   FANNIN.   Mr.   President,    these 
tables  show  that  In  13  years  the  number 


of  labor  committees  reporting  on  the  na- 
tional levd  more  than  doubled.  Their  n- 
ixirted  contributions  went  from  (3.3  mil. 
Uon  to  $7.1  mlllkin.  Again,  let  me  point 
out  that  these  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  actual  union  expenditures  for 

poUUoal  f^ntpAlfning 

The  executive  director  of  COPE,  Alex- 
ander E.  Barkan,  has  provided  some  im- 
pressive statistics  on  the  role  that  his 
organisation  and  other  union  bodies 
Idayed  In  the  1968  elections. 

Barkan  has  said  that  they  distributed 
110  million  pieces  of  printed  matter. 

Tli^  registered  4.6  mUUon  voters— 
mostly  of  one  poUtical  party. 

COPE  operated  telephone  banks  in  638 
locations  with  a  total  of  8.055  telephones. 

This — and  again  it  is  only  a  very  smaU 
samjde — shows  how  deeply  the  unions 
were  involved  in  tbe  election  of  public 
ofllcials.  It  was  the  union  members  who 
paid  the  freight  for  the  materials  and 
fadUties  used,  and  for  the  salaries  of 
union  ofllcials  who  served  as  the  key  po- 
Utical organizers. 

No  one  asked  the  union  workers 
whether  they  approved  of  this. 

No  one  asked  the  union  rank  and  file 
which  candidates  should  be  supported. 

The  decisions  were  made  by  the  union 
bosses  who  have  fantastic  resources  at 
their  disposal  to  use  in  grinding  thdr 
favorite  poUtical  axes.  These  union 
bosses  naturally  are  going  to  use  these 
resources  to  promote  tbe  election  of  pub- 
Uc  officials  who  wiU  support  legislation 
and  poUcy  that  Is  to  the  benefit  of  the 
union  bosses. 

One  of  the  major  Jobs  of  Government 
is  protecting  rank  and  file  workers  from 
exploitation  by  ruthless  union  leaders. 
How  is  Congress  supposed  to  do  this 
when  so  many  Members  bectnne  deeply 
indebted  to  the  union  bosses? 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  point. 
protecUcoi  of  the  integrity  of  our  entire 
poUtical  system. 

Congress  has  enacted  laws — effective 
laws — to  prevent  big  business  from  gain- 
ing an  iron  grip  on  the  Government,  m 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  today, 
the  objective  is  to  keep  home  balance  in 
our  campaign  and  election  system — to 
prevmt  candidates  from  "buying"  their 
way  into  office  and  to  prevent  special  in- 
terests from  "buying"  the  candidates. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  a  para- 
grmph  from  a  brief  filed  in  1962  with  the 
Proidential  Commission  on  Campaign 
Costs  pretty  weU  summarized  this  con- 
cern: 

No  one  can  adequately  document  or  even 
estimate  the  persuasive  effects  of  Big  Money 
on  our  public  offlclals.  Those  who  are  experi- 
enced In  poUtical  campaigns  make  these 
points:  candidates  must  constantly  think  of 
the  financial  problem;  campaign  costs  have 
mounted  sky-hl^,  particularly  for  televi- 
sion, a  large  proportion  of  the  money  candi- 
dates need  comes  from  those  who  can  afford 
substantial  contributions;  those  who  make 
such  contributions  expect  at  the  best  "sym- 
pathetlo  consideration"  of  their  viewpoint 
and  at  the  worst  outright  promises  of  sup- 
port of  their  q>eclal  interest.  This  vtaner- 
abuity  to  Big  Money  is  most  obvious  In  the 
(dosing  days  of  every  campaign,  when  can- 
didates take  money  from  almost  any  souros, 
in  a  trantlo  effort  to  get  nhtstl  of.  or  eatob  op 
with,  the  opposition  In  television  time.  Tht 
necessity  of  relying  on  these  large  oontrlbu- 
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tors  puts  every  political  candidate  In  an  In- 
creasingly untenable  position. 

Tliis  was  presented  to  the  Presidential 
Commission  by  the  late  Walter  P.  Reu- 
ther  in  behalf  of  his  United  AutomobUe, 
Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America.  Of  course,  Mr.  Reu- 
tber  argued  that  it  was  liig  money  from 
Ug  business  that  was  bad,  not  big  money 
from  the  imlon  bosses. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  big  money 
fnun  union  bosses  is  the  biggest  threat 
to  our  poUtical  system  because  of  the 
concentration  of  resources  and  the  oon- 
tiol  of  not  only  funds  but  the  faculties 
and  manpower  that  can  make  or  break 
candidates  for  pubUc  office. 

If  we  do  not  put  some  meaningful  re- 
straint on  the  unions  they  wiU  be  left 
free  to  "buy"  the  candidates  Section  af- 
ter dection. 

And  I  would  point  out  that  this  can 
apply  to  primary  as  weU  as  general  elec- 
tions. PoUtidans  who  are  now  the  chosen 
ones  of  the  (diosen  party  could  find  the 
situation  changed  should  they  incur  the 
(U^leasiu%  of  the  few  who  control  access 
to  union  resources. 

Unions  have  prospered  because  they 
have  been  given  broad  protection  by  Con- 
gress. Our  laws  are  heavUy  biased  in  their 
favor.  This  is  why  they  can  exact  dues 
and  assessments  to  amass  the  resources 
that  can  make  or  break  poUticians  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  our  Nation. 

Yet,  the  union  membership  makes  up 
a  small  portion  of  our  country — less  than 
10  percent  of  our  population. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we  whittle 
the  poUtical  power  of  the  union  officials 
back  down  to  its  rightful  size.  If  we  do 
Dot  take  acti(m  on  this,  the  campaign 
reform  blU  we  are  considering  wiU  be 
a  farce. 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  any 
organization  which  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  dues  or  other  assessments  and 
which  membership  in  such  organization 
is  a  condition  of  employment  from  claim- 
ing an  income  tax  exemption  for  any  taut- 
able  year  in  which  any  part  of  its  income 
at  of  the  amounts  received  for  its  sup- 
port is  used — 

First,  to  support  or  oppose  any  can- 
didate for  pubUc  office, 

Second,  to  support  or  (H)po6e  any 
political  party,  or 

Third,  to  carry  on  any  voter  reglstra- 
Uon. 

Labor  unions  currently  are  taxed  on 
unrelated  business  income,  but  under  501 
(c)(5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  they 
are  not  taxed  on  passive  or  investment 
income,  such  as  dividends.  Interest,  an- 
nuities, or  royalties. 

501(c)  of  the  code  provides  some  17 
categories  of  exemptions  for  a  number 
of  varied  organizations. 

501(c)(5)  is  the  only  cme  of  the  17 
paragraphs  that  contain  no  definitions, 
limitations,  or  prohibitions.  Because  of 
this,  my  amendment  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Tax  exemption  under  section  501(c) 
of  the  code  is  a  special  privUege  which 
was  intended  only  if  tax  exempt  organi- 
zations do  not  engage  in  activities  be- 
yond their  exempt  purposes. 

Congress  clearly  intended  that  unions 
should  not  engage  In  poUtical  activities 


through  the  use  <rf'  involimtary  dues. 
This  was  speUed  out  in  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  has  been 
interpreted  as  permitting  a  union  tax 
exempt  status  no  matter  how  much  of  its 
money  it  spends  for  poUtical  purposes. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  Is  condoning  lUegal  poUtical 
activity  and  rewarding  it  with  a  tax 
exemption. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  common  practice 
for  a  portion  of  Involuntary  union  dues 
to  be  allocated  to  special  committees 
which  channel  these  fimds  into  poUtical 
campaigns.  These  often  are  caUed  "po- 
Utical education"  or  "community  action" 
committees,  but  this  Is  a  very  thin  veU. 
These  committees  "educate"  people  to 
support  the  poUticians  who  are  in  favor 
with  the  union  bosses.  They  bring  about 
"community  action"  which  wlU  boost  the 
political  fortimes  of  the  chosen  party  or 
candidate.  They  conduct  so-caUed  voter 
registration  drives  which  are  in  fact 
door-to-door  canvasses  on  b^alf  of  In- 
dividual candidates  or  a  single  party. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  put 
some  reasonable  restraint  on  the  stag- 
gering sums  of  money  and  resources  now 
being  poured  into  these  poUtical  activ- 
ities by  the  unions. 

This  would  not  prevent  the  use  of  sepa- 
rate political  arms  or  organisations.  I 
do  not  dispute  the  right  of  unions  to  have 
poUtical  action  machinery  which  is  truly 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Tills  amendment  would  not  affect  other 
voluntary  poUtical  action  groups  such  as 
the  League  of  WcMnen  Voters  or  asso- 
ciations which  are  allowed  to  engage  tn 
certain  poUtical  activity  imder  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ck>de. 

Someone  is  bound  to  argue  that  we 
do  not  need  this  amendment  because  po- 
litical spending  by  unions  already  Is  U- 
legal. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  has  not 
done  the  job.  There  have  been  attempts 
to  enforce  this  law,  but  the  results  have 
been  singularly  unimpressive. 

AUow  me  to  cite  from  the  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Campaign 
Costs.  Recommendation  No.  4  in  the  re- 
port. Financing  Presidential  Campaigns, 
says: 

Recommendation  No.  4 — Prohibition  of 
Parti$an  Campaign  ContribtUiona  and  Ex- 
penditurea  by  Corporations  and  Labor  Vniont 

Section  610  of  "nUe  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  the  principal  controlling  statutory 
provision  relating  to  poUtical  contributions 
and  expenditures  by  cocporatlons  and  labor 
unions,  "nie  prohibitions  of  this  section  make 
It  unlawful  for  corporations  or  labor  unions 
to  make — 

"▲  contribution  or  expenditure  in  connec- 
tion with  any  riectton  at  which  Presidential 
and  Vice  Presidential  electors  or  a  Senator  or 
Representative  In,  or  a  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to  Congress  are  to  be  voted 
for,  or  in  connection  with  any  primary  elec- 
tion or  p<Mltlcal  convention  or  caucus  held 
to  select  candidates  for  any  of  tbe  foregoing 
ofllces,  or  for  any  candidate,  poUtical  com- 
mittee, or  other  person  to  accept  or  receive 
any  contribution  prohibited  by  this  section." 

A  general  misconception  appears  to  exist 
about  the  effect  and  intent  of  this  provision. 
prom  our  study  of  the  section.  Its  legisla- 
tive history,  and  the  applicable  cotirt  docf- 
sions.  It  Is  clear  to  us  that  no  dlatlnotlon 
Is  Intended  between  corporations  and  unions 


with  respect  to  political  oooMbuttons  and 
eiqwndltorea. 

Section  610  reileeu  a  proper  oongresalonal 
poUcy  to  restrain  aquoUy  wltboot  taonfMaa 
or  discrimination  tlie  actlvltlsB  or  oorpora* 
tlons  and  labor  unions  with  req>eet  to  politi- 
cal oontrlbutlons  and  expenldturas.  We  rec- 
ommend that  teetion  tlO  be  vlgoroutln  en- 
forced  and  that  the  present  a^HoI  Isytslotlw 
treatment  of  these  organieatlons  with  re- 
spect to  poUtical  contrfbutioma  and  exptndi- 
tv,rea  be  maintained. 

Firumctnn  Presidential  Campaign,  Report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Campaign 
Costs,  pagea  20-21. 

During  Mr.  FamnH's  statement  on  hla 
sunendment: 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senattn-  yield  for  30  sec<mds? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
with  the  tmderstandlng  that  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHJAS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  last 
amendment  was  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
now  on  an  additicnal  matter  of  i)endlng 
business. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reconsidia:  the 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tha« 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  find  out  what  tbe  unanimous-consent 
request  was. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  asked  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  enter 
a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  previous  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  what  he  is  saying,  and  for  the  prep- 
aration of  an  amendment  dealing  with 
this  Important  aspect  of  Federal  elec- 
tions. Any  law  to  control  or  limit  cam- 
paign expenditures  <«  acttvities  is  most 
difficult  to  write.  We  are  aU  agreed  that 
we  do  not  want  to  prohibit  that  con- 
tribution or  that  activity  which  Is  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  good,  and  which 
encourages  Individuals  to  be  active  par- 
ticipants In  this  Job  of  sdf -government 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  attempt 
to  control  expenditures  and  poUtical  ac- 
tivities we  undertake  by  law  certainly 
should  treat  aU  segments  of  our  society 
alike.  The  present  law  does  not  accom- 
plish that  The  bUl  before  us  would  not 
aocompUsh  it 

In  a  sense,  it  is  quite  easy  to  ptdlce 
a  contribution  made  by  a  private  citizen 
for  a  poUtical  cause.  In  aU  probablUty. 
the  money  has  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
bank,  even  if  It  Is  not  paid  by  check.  The 
individual  Is  a  tiucpayer.  That  means 
that  his  books  are  open  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment so  that  they  can  find  out  where 
his  money  comes  from,  where  it  goes, 
whether  a  tax  deduction  was  claimed 
when  he  was  not  entitled  to  it,  and  so  on. 

But  In  dealing  with  labor  ipUtpa,  v* 
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have  aa  attogelber  different  sltuAtkn. 
Ttoey  are  by  law  tax  exempt.  Tte  Inter- 
nal Revamie  Servloe  has  an  obligation 
to  audit  tax-exunjit  organizatloafl,  but 
tbey  never  have  been  audited  and  they 
are  not  now  auditing  labor  unions.  They 
give  as  the  reason  that  it  takes  so  much 
manpower  they  have  just  never  gotten 
to  it. 

So  here  w«  have  an  activity  that 
neither  the  spotlight  of  public  (%>inlon 
nor  the  eyes  of  the  Oovemment  ever  get 
a  look  at.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  are  situations  where  money  Is 
taken  from  the  treasury  of  a  union  and 
given  to  candidates.  I  believe  that  hap- 
pens. I  eertidbily  would  not  condemn 
all  unions  or  all  union  ofBcers,  but  they 
are  openly  in  the  business  of  supporting 
and  electing  candidates  to  Pederal  ofSce. 
I  believe  that  the  worUngman's  dues  are 
being  taken  to  support  candidates  which 
the  individuals,  or  at  least  many  of  them, 
do  not  b^eve  in  and  do  not  support, 
and  we  have  provided  no  effective  way 
of  protecting  the  worker  from  it. 

Then  there  is  another  field  of  activ- 
ity that  goes  unnoticed  so  far  as  the  Oov- 
emment is  concerned,  or  the  exposure  to 
puUic  opinioD.  and  that  is  the  use  of 
manpower,  the  assignment  of  many  in- 
dividuals whose  salaries  and  expenses 
may  be  paid  by  unions,  who  are  active 
In  registering  voters,  distributing  litera- 
ture, and  advising  voters,  who  are  pro- 
viding the  means  to  get  a  favorable  story 
across  to  voters  for  their  candidate  and 
an  unfavorable  story  across  to  the  voters 
as  to  the  <9posing  candidates. 

All  of  these  things  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  pcditics.  Registering  voters,  get- 
ting the  names  on  mailing  lists,  building 
up  your  own  candidates,  getting  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  opponents — aU  of  that  is 
direct  political  activity.  Tet  anyone  who 
has  experienced  it  knows  that  it  goes 
on.  It  is  neither  stopped  nor  controlled 
nor  regulated. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  should 
be  stopped.  But  I  believe  that  if  there 
is  one  candidate  who  Is  supported  finan- 
cially by  Individuals,  and  through  the 
money  he  receives  must  pay  for  all  these 
things,  any  system  that  regulates  him, 
limits  him,  and  controls  what  he  should 
do  should  also  apply  to  the  situation 
where  there  is  a  candidate  who  is  sup- 
ported by  a  huge  organization,  having  a 
membership,  perhaps,  in  a  given  con- 
gressional district,  of  a  good  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  members,  who  provided 
the  wh«ewlthal,  the  time,  the  energy, 
and  the  expense  money  to  carry  on  that 
candidate's  campaign. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  giving  attention  to  this  matter,  be- 
cause the  first  objective  of  a  bill  regu- 
lating campaign  expenditures  and  cam- 
paign activities  should  be  to  do  Justice 
and  to  allow  for  a  fair  campcdgn,  which 
means  treating  both  sides  aUke.  The  leg- 
islation before  us  falls  in  that  regard. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  generosity 
in  yielding. 

Ut.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  what  he  has  said.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  intent,  as  he  has  ex- 
pressed it.  of  Congress.  Certainly  when 
we  see  the  variaticm  in  the  ways  in  which 
our  statute  Is  Interpreted,  we  are  vltaUy 
cuuceined. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  illustrations  can 
be  cited,  though  I  shall  not  do  so,  where 
a  candidate  supported  by  an  organization 
with  a  great  membership  in  his  particu- 
lar district  or  in  his  State,  has  carried 
on  a  maadve  campaign,  and  in  that  cam- 
paign, by  all  public  appearances,  he 
hardly  seeems  to  have  an  opponent;  yet 
from  the  financial  reports,  the  person 
who  has  had  a  massive  <^ftw>pfttgn  car- 
ried (HI  in  his  behalf  reports  much  less 
in  the  way  of  expenditures.  The  reason 
is  that  someone  else  has  taken  over  and 
carried  on  the  campaign  tm  him.  Yet 
there  is  uneven  treatment  given  the  two 
candidates,  as  far  as  legislation  of  t^1g 
type  is  concerned. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  I 
assure  him  that  Is  the  exact  Intent  of 
my  amendment,  to  treat  equally  everyone 
involved  in  the  election.  And  we  cannot 
do  that  where  we  are  giving  q;)ecial  priv- 
ileges to  one  segment  of  our  society. 

I  do  feel  that  this  is  one  area  in  which 
we  should  have  corrective  legislation,  «nd 
that  is  why  I  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PANNIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
particularly  impressed  with  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona for  offering  it.  I  have  had  some  per- 
sonal experiences  in  connection  with  the 
problem  to  which  the  amendment  is  ad- 
dressed. 

I  remember  that  in  my  first  camjMLlgn, 
in  1962,  one  particular  organization 
brought  in  50  women  who  were  paid  full 
time,  8  hours  a  day,  to  (H>erate  a  tele- 
phone bucket  shop.  They  hired  the 
women,  rented  a  buUding,  installed  tele- 
phones, and  went  to  work,  and  not  one 
dime  of  that  expense  was  reported  as  a 
contribution  to  any  candidate.  In  fact, 
they  were  not  successful,  but  they  did 
have  a  very  marked  effect. 

This  Is  something  that  has  been  a  loop- 
hole in  the  law  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  think  the  Senator's  point  about  the 
Department  of  Internal  Revenue  is  valid. 
The  question  I  have  is  that  if  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  feels  that  it  has  inade- 
quate laws,  why  do  they  not  have  the 
coiurage  to  come  and  tell  us  what  laws 
they  need  with  which  to  do  an  adequate 
job?  If  the  laws  are  adequate,  they  ought 
to  have  the  courage  to  enforce  the  laws. 
But  somehow,  the  Department  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  has  failed  miserably  in  its 
duty  to  protect  the  American  people 
from  other  tax  exemption  privileges. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  may  comment  that  I  wrote  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  questlMied 
them  on  this  issue — at  least  challenged 
them — as  to  the  way  they  interpreted 
our  statutes.  I  received  a  letter  which 
was  very  disappointing.  They  said: 

Therafore,  It  Is  the  Service's  position  that 
If  a  labor  ualon  has  u  its  prlnclpftl  purpoee 


the  lepreaentatton  of  emptoyMs  in  such  iaM> 
ten  u  wages,  houn  of  Ubor,  working  ooa. 
dltloDs,  and  economic  beneflta,  and  the  gen. 
tnX  fostering  of  mattan  affaottng  the  w^. 
Ing  oondlUons  of  Its  mambera,  the  i**'^-, 
tlon  of  the  organlxatlon  la  conferred  by  tha 
statute.  We  Oiul  no  baals  to  support  mfvHn- 
catlon  of  this  poaltton. 

Ttie  weakness  I  see  here  Is  the  way 
they  interpret  the  economic  benefits  and 
"the  gmeral  fostering  of  matters  affect- 
ing the  woiidng  conditions  of  its  mem- 
bers." They  are  going  so  far  in  thdr 
interiM-etation  that  it  is  unrealistic. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  sure  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Republican  Party  and 
every  other  organization  in  the  United 
States  is  acting  to  protect  the  interests 
and  the  working  conditions  of  its  mon- 
bers.  So,  why  docs  not  every  organii*- 
tion  in  America  have  a  tax  eocemptioD? 
That,  to  me,  defies  logic. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Department  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  has  lacked  either  the  ta- 
tegrlty  or  the  ability  to  proceed  to  pro- 
tect the  rest  of  the  American  people  who 
are  subsidizing  such  actions,  in  effect, 
by  granting  tax  exempticms  to  an  organ- 
ization which  abuses  its  franchise  and 
prlvllegee. 

Por  the  Senator's  benefit,  I  should  like 
to  dte  an  example  that  happened  to  me 
last  year. 

I  well  recall,  in  September  or  early 
October,  a  piece  of  the  most  vituperative 
propaganda  one  has  ever  seen.  It  was 
pure  slander  and  fallacious.  It  was 
mailed  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  oppo- 
sition to  my  candidacy.  It  had  no  foun- 
dation in  fact.  Yet,  it  was  paid  for  by  a 
labor  organization,  without  the  consent 
of  its  membership,  using  the  tax -exemp- 
tion privileges,  using  the  mall  privUeges. 
I  think  that  what  the  Senator  is  pro- 
posing Is  simply  an  addendum  to  the 
bill  of  rights  for  the  workingman.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  worker  has  a  right, 
and  must  have  a  right,  to  say  where  his 
dues  are  being  spent.  If  he  does  not 
have  that  right,  we  are  mliwing  our  obli- 
gation to  him. 

Portunately,  I  have  sizable  support 
from  most  of  the  membership  of  orga- 
nized laborship,  to  the  chagrin,  I  win 
admit,  of  some  labor  bosses.  The  fact  Is 
that  they  did  support  me,  and  that  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  was  successful. 
Yet,  their  funds  were  collected  imder 
a  mandatory  agreement  and  were  spent 
in  opposition  to  their  own  wishes,  and 
I  think  that  is  just  as  much  a  violation 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  anything  possibly 
could  be.  The  Senator  is  trying  to  ad- 
dress that  problem,  and  I  support  him. 
Mr.  PANNIN.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  for  his 
verification  of  what  has  been  brought 
out  here  today  in  the  statement  I  have 
made.  I  agree  with  him  wholeheartedly 
that  we  are  not  giving  the  member  of 
a  union  his  personal  rights.  He  does  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  designate  where 
his  money  will  be  spent,  how  it  will  be 
spent;  in  many  Instances  his  assessed  or 
Involuntary  dues  are  utilized  adversely 
to  his  desires. 

I  think  this  Is  a  sad  process.  We  have 
had  proposed  legislation  before  us  for 
some  time  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  report,  "Plnanclng 
a  Better  Election  System,"  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development  followed 
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similar  reasoning.  The  first  sentence  cov- 
ers the  intent.  It  reads: 

Corporations  and  labor  unions  should  be 
treated  alike  with  respect  to  political  cam- 
paign contributions  and  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  statement  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 

PiNAMCiMO  A  BsTisa  ELscnoir  Stbtxk 

Corporations  and  labor  unions  should  be 
treated  alike  with  msptct  to  poUtlcttl  cam- 
paign contributions  and  activities.  Both 
should  be  prohibited  from  using  corporate 
funds  or  unions  dues  to  support  any  candi- 
date or  political  party  at  any  level  of  gov- 
eriunent,  either  through  direct  cash  con- 
tributions or  through  services  in  kind  such 
as  compensation  to  ofBcers  or  employees  for 
time  used  in  fact  for  campaign  purposes.  This 
prohibition  should  extend  to  rellg^ious,  social, 
educational,  philanthropic,  or  other  orgaiU- 
zattons  not  explicitly  and  openly  organized 
in  support  of  political  parties  or  candidates. 
Including  business  partnerships  and  "politi- 
cal education"  alBliates.  Stringent  penalties 
for  violation  should  be  imposed  and  enforced. 

Federal  law  presently  forbids  both  corpo- 
rate and  union  gifts  to  parties  and  candi- 
dates in  national  elections,  but  the  loop- 
holes and  evasions  are  widely  evident.  The 
states  follow  variable  patterns,  more  com- 
monly limiting  corporations  than  unions. 
Only  Individuals  can  vote;  no  organization 
or  group  can  cast  a  ballot.  Therefore,  only 
those  organizations  openly  chartered  to  do  so 
should  engage  In  political  campaigns.  This 
would  not,  of  course,  inhibit  the  work  of 
foundations  or  other  research  and  educa- 
tional organizations,  nonpartisan  In  charac- 
ter and  concerned  with  Issues  of  broad  pub- 
lic policy. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  bring  an  effective  new 
restraint  on  the  undersirable  and  Illegal 
political  spending  by  labor  organizations. 
These  organizations  are  more  concerned 
about  maintaining  their  tax-exempt 
status  than  they  are  about  the  remote 
possibility  of  prosecution  under  current 
law. 

As  I  said  earlier,  tax  exemption  under 
section  501(c)  is  a  special  privilege.  The 
amendment  would  make  it  clear  that 
this  privilege  will  continue  only  so  long 
as  unions  do  not  abuse  the  privilege. 

Unions  could  remain  tax  free  simply 
by  sticking  to  the  business  of  being 
unions  rather  than  plashing  at  the  role 
of  kingmaker.  To  keep  their  tax-exempt 
status,  they  would  have  to  remain  free 
of  political  wheeling  and  dealing. 

One  more  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
the  fact  that  my  amendment  is  consist- 
ent with  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
the  Street  and  Allen  cases.  The  Justices 
held  that  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  au- 
thorize unions  to  use  compulsory  dues 
and  fees  for  political  purposes. 

As  Justice  Douglas  said: 

The  ooUectlon  of  dues  for  paying  the  costs 
of  ooUectlve  bargaining  of  which  each  mem- 
ber is  a  beneficiary  Is  one  thing.  If,  however, 
dues  are  used,  or  assessments  are  made,  to 
promote  or  oppose  birth  control,  to  repeal  or 
Increase  the  taxes  on  cosmetics,  to  promote 
or  oppose  the  admission  of  Bed  China  Into 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  like,  then  the 
group  oomptis  an  individual  to  support  with 
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his  money  causes  beyond  what  gavs  rise  to 
the  need  for  group  action. 

I  think  the  same  must  be  said  when  xinlon 
dues  or  assessments  are  used  to  elect  a 
Oovemor,  a  Congressman,  a  Senator,  or  a 
President.  It  may  be  said  that  the  election  of 
a  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  rather  than  a  Calvin 
Coolldge  might  be  the  best  possible  way  to 
serve  the  cause  of  coUectlve  bargaining.  But 
even  such  a  selective  use  of  union  funds  for 
political  purposes  subordinates  the  individ- 
ual's First  Amendment  rights  to  the  views 
of  the  majority.  I  do  not  see  how  that  can 
be  done,  even  though  the  objector  retains 
his  rights  to  campaign,  to  speak,  to  vote  as 
he  chooses.  For  when  union  funds  are  used 
for  that  piuixwe,  the  individual  Is  required 
to  finance  political  projects  against  which 
he  may  be  In  rebellion. 

lii.  President,  let  me  simimarlze  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment. 

It  is  intended  to  protect  the  rights  of 
rank  and  file  union  members  who  are 
now  forced  to  contribute  to  political 
causes  they  do  not  believe  in. 

It  is  designed  to  maintain  some  bal- 
ance in  our  political  system  by  requir- 
ing imions  to  abide  by  the  same  regula- 
tions that  apply  to  other  segments  of 
our  society. 

Without  this  provision,  this  bill  will  be 
a  sham. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  adoption  of  the  Pannln- 
Tower  amendment  to  S.  382,  the  cam- 
paign spending  bill. 

The  subject  of  this  amendment  Is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  topic 
which  the  Senate  will  consider  during 
its  deliberations  on  this  most  important 
piece  of  legislation.  If  we,  as  a  legisla- 
tive body,  are  to  adopt  a  fair  and  Just 
campaign  spending  bill  that  will  apply 
equally  to  all  candidates  running  for  of- 
fice, it  is  crucial  that  this  amendment 
be  adopted. 

I  should  like  to  reiterate  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment.  This  amendment 
would  remove  the  tax  exemption  from 
any  organization  which  uses  compulsory 
membership  dues  to  support  or  oppose 
a  candidate  for  political  office  or  to  sup- 
port or  oppose  any  political  party. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  amendment 
is  somehow  antiunion  or  antilabor.  I 
cannot  accept  this  interpretation  of  the 
intent  and  effect  of  it.  I  would  not  sup- 
port such  a  measure.  The  amendment 
can  be  construed  to  be  prolabor,  for  it 
seeks  to  restrict  the  power  and  control 
certain  organizations  exeit  over  funds 
gathered  from  union  members. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
funds  gathered  by  union  leaders  for  po- 
litical purposes  are  not  done  so  on  a  vol- 
imtary  basis.  If  a  man  is  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  union,  he  must  pay  his  monthly 
dues  to  that  union.  As  the  law  stands 
now,  this  union  can  use  all  or  part  of 
the  dues  to  support  a  candidate  for  pub- 
lic office.  Mr.  President,  I  have  never 
believed  that  a  man  should  be  forced  to 
join  a  union  in  order  to  work,  although 
that  is  the  law  in  many  States.  It  is  far 
worse,  however,  to  force  a  man  to  con- 
tribute to  a  political  campaign  if  he  is 
to  work.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
practical  effect  of  present  union  prac- 
tices. That  is  the  grievance  which  this 
amendment  seeks  to  redress. 


Tbere  la  ample  evUtenoe  ttiat  these 
political  contributions,  exacted  fiom 
union  manbers  as  the  price  for  their  Jobs, 
are  often  used  to  elect  candidates  which 
the  union  member  himself  neither  sup- 
ports nor  votes  for.  No  piece  of  leglsla- 
tion  can  properly  be  referred  to  as  "a 
bill  to  promote  fair  practices  in  the  oon- 
duct  of  election  campaigns  for  Federal 
poUtical  offices"  If  it  fails  to  eliminate  a 
practice  which  often  forces  a  man  to 
contribute  to  a  candidate  whom  he 
opposes. 

Recent  elections  have  proved  that 
imion  members  do  not  vote  in  one  bloc 
and  that  they  do  not  give  landslide  sup- 
port to  the  candidates  which  benefit 
from  their  compulsory  membership  dues. 
Therefore,  the  rights  of  many  members 
are  being  abused  because  they  oppose  at 
the  ballot  box  a  candidate  who  has  bene- 
fited from  their  membership  dues.  TtAi 
practice  of  using  compulsory  dues  to 
support  certain  political  endeavors  is 
contrary  to  our  basic  democratic  frame- 
work of  government  and  must  be  halted. 
It  is  certainly  an  insult  to  many  union 
members  who  would  like  to  8upi>ort  the 
candidate  of  their  own  choice  during  an 
election. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  pieces  of  correspondence  from 
union  members  who  are  unhappy  with 
seeing  their  hard  earned  money  being 
spent  to  support  partisan  politics. 

I,  myself,  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
support  from  union  monbers  and  local 
unions  throughout  the  State  of  Texas. 
This  Is  so  even  though  the  official  organs 
of  organized  labor  have  not  supported 
me. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  cause  of  labor 
will  in  any  way  be  hindered  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment.  I  do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  cause  of  the  rank  and  file 
union  memt>er  will  be  advanced  because 
under  this  amendment  the  rank  and  file 
union  member  will  have  a  better  chance 
to  support  the  candidate  of  his  choice. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will  re- 
move the  tax-exempt  status  from  any 
organization  that  uses  compulsory  dues 
to  support  partisan  political  activity.  It 
will  apply  to  any  organlzatl(Hi,  regardless 
of  the  particular  ideological  persuasion 
of  the  leadership  of  that  organization, 
which  engages  in  such  practices. 

This  amendment  Is  essential  to  a  fair 
campaign  spending  bUl  and  essential  to 
a  participatory  democracy  which  is  safe- 
guarded by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  in-ge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  Fannln-Tower  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  deny  to  any  organization  the 
privilege  of  a  tax-exempt  status  for  any 
year  in  which  it  uses  any  dues,  fees,  or 
other  assessments  as  a  condition  of  em- 
pIo3irment  to  first  support  or  oppose  any 
candidate  for  public  office,  second,  sup- 
port or  oppose  any  political  party,  or 
third,  to  carry  on  voter  registration. 

Political  contributions  by  national 
banks,  corporations,  and  labor  organiza- 
tions are  prohibited  by  section  610  of 
tiUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code.  This 
amendment  would  go  further  and  pro- 
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bitdt  even  such  civic,  public  qilrited  pro- 
grmms  as  voter  regjotrfttlaa.  VotLog  rec- 
ords In  the  united  States  ought  to  be 
Imiaroved.  m'lf^nif  neither  register  nor 
vote.  Now.  mlllloDs  of  !•-,  19.-  and  20- 
ymr-dUto  are  eligible  to  vote  in  1972.  It 
Lb  inuMTtant  to  encourage  all  quidifled 
dtlaens  to  re^ster  and  to  cast  their 
votes.  Tax  exempt  organizations  ought 
not  to  be  penalised  because  of  their 
worthy  programs  in  the  public  Interest. 
Those  programs  are  educational  and 
nonpartisan.  They  should  be  encouraged 
not  prohibited  under  pain  of  loss  of  tax- 
exempt  status. 

Mr.  President,  Z  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  If  the  Senator  has  no  more 
to  say  about  the  amendment.  I  intend  to 
raise  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
hear  everything  the  Senator  said.  This 
amendment  would  apply  only  to  nn^nr^o 
that  use  involimtary  dues  or  assessments 
for  political  purposes.  It  does  not  eztoid 
to  groups  such  as  the  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  has  con- 
cluded— we  have  concluded  on  this 
side — we  Intend  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  have  concluded. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Ii4r.  President,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  on  this  amendment  that 
it  is  not  germane. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yldd  back  his  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  bade  the  re- 
mainder <rf^^  time. 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  raises  the  point  of 
order  that  the  amendment  Is  not  grr- 
mane.  The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order  on  the  ground  that  nothing  in  the 
biU  or  In  the  amendment  deals  with  the 
mtemal  Revenue  Code  or  the  subject  of 
taxes.  Therefore,  this  does  present  new 
subject  matter  and  would  not  be  ger- 
mane to  the  UU.  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  amendments  must  be 
germane  to  be  in  crder. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Do  I  oorrectly  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  is  auto- 
matically withdrawn  by  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair? 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  By  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  the  amendment  ia 
ruled  out  of  order. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
win  now  recoipilae  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  HAanot). 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
fest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tiTni»  not 
be  taken  out  of  this  side. 

■nie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Wthout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  deik  wlU  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

ifr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    order    for    the    quorum    call    be 

rescinded.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr 
BaocK).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


ECONOMIC  DISASTER  AREA  RELIEF 
ACrr  OF  1971-i-UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT  AOREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  authorised  by  the  dis- 
tinguiwhed  majority  leader,  after  consul- 
tation  with  the  minority  leadership  and 
principal  parties  to  the  bill,  to  pitqwee 

the     following     imanl  tiytn^_r>nr>ff>nt     j^ 

quest: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  bill  Is  called  up.  ddMte  on 
S.  2393,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970,  be  limited  to  2  hoius, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoHTOTA)  and  the  equally  dlstin- 
KUished  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Coopsa) ;  provided  further,  that  tim»  on 
any  amendment  thereto  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  such  amendment  »rt^  the 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  MonoTA); 
provided  further,  that  «p>ft  oq  mjy 
amendment  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  and  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  (Mr.  Momtota)  ;  provided,  that 
no  amendments  not  germane  be  received; 
ordered  further,  that  Senators  in  control 
of  the  time  (ui  the  bill  may  yldd  there- 
from to  any  Senator  on  any  amendment, 
OMtlon.  or  appeal,  with  the  exception  of 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CXX>PER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  Senator 
amend  his  request  to  provide  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bako)  will  control  the  time  on  the  min- 
ority side? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yea.  I  so 
modify  my  request. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFPICTER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 

Ordered.  Th»t.  during  the  ooMldenitlon  of 
the  bUl  (8.  3883) .  to  kinsnd  the  Dlsaeter  Re- 
itet  Act  oC  1»70  to  make  areas  suffering  from 
eoonomlc  dlaaaters  eUglble  for  emergency 
Federal  aid,  to  Improve  the  aid  which  would 
become  available  to  economic  dleaster  areas, 
and  far  other  purpoaea,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion  or  appeal,  except  a  mo- 
tion to  Uy  on  the  table  shaU  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  contn^ed 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment,  or 
motloil  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr 
MoNTOTA).  Provided  further.  Thai,  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment  be  limited  to 
20  mlnutea.  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  the  amendment  In 
the  second  degree  and  the  man««er  of  the 
bUl  (Mr. Momtota). 

Provided  further.  That,  no  amendment  not 
germane  to  the  provlalona  of  the  eald  bill  ■k*^; 
be  received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
final  pueage  of  the  said  bUl  debate  shaU  be 
limited  to  a  hours  to  be  eqiially  divided  and 
contrcdled  respectively  by  the  manager  of 
the  bUl  (Bi4r.  Montota)  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baxb).  Provided.  That  the 
time  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bUl  may  be 
aUotted  to  any  Senator  during  the  consid- 
eration of  any  amendment,  motion  or  appeal, 
except  a  motion  to  table. 


Augrist  4,  1971 


EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  APPRO. 
PRIATIONS— UNANIMOUS  CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent,  on  behalf  of  the  rii«ttng^^JB)im 
majority  leader,  after  consulting  with 
tiie  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  propound  the  following  im^nitTyi^q, 
consent  request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  sucb 
time  as  it  is  called  up,  debate  on  the  $1 
billion  employment  assistance  appropria- 
tions biU  be  limited  to  1  hour,  with  the 
time  to  be  divided  equally  between  tbe 
distinguished  manager  of  the  biU,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellxmdm) 
and  the  ranking  Member,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr 
YoiTHo) ;  that  time  on  any  amendmait 
thereto  be  Umited  to  30  minutes,  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill;  that  time  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment  be  limited 
to  20  minutes,  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  mover  of  the  amendment  in 
the  second  degree,  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill;  provided  further, 
that  no  amendment  not  germane  be  re-' 
celved;  ordered  further,  that  Senators  in 
control  of  the  time  on  the  bill  may,  from 
the  time  on  the  bill  under  their  control, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
table;  and  provided  further,  that  on  any 
committee  amendments  the  time  be  taken 
out  of  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BsocK) .  Is  there  objectlcm  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  883) ,  Labor,  Smcr- 
gency  Employment  Assistance  Appropriations 
Bill,  debate  on  any  amendment  (except 
committee  amendments,  debate  of  irtilch 
shall  oome  out  of  the  time  allotted  on  the 
bill),  moUon  or  appeal,  exc^>t  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided  and  oontroUed 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  ameixdment  or  tuo- 
tton.  and  the  noanager  ot  the  bill  (Mr.  XI- 
lender). 

Provided  further.  That  debate  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment  shall  be 
limited  to  30  mlnutee  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  at  the  amend- 
ment In  the  second  degree  and  the  managw 
of  the  bill  (Mr.  SUender) . 

Provided  further.  That  no  amendment 
that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bUl  ahau  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  tbe  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  reeolutlon  shaU  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and 
controlled  respectively  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill  (Mr.  Ellender)  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (BCr.  Toung). 

Provided,  That,  the  time  on  the  passage 
of  the  nld  bill  may  be  allotted  to  any  Sen- 
ator during  the  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment, motion  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
table.  (August  4. 1971). 
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FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
OF  1971 

The  Soiate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  382)  to  promote 
fair  practices  in  the  conduct  of  dection 
camp'^'g™'  for  Federal  political  offices, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AKXHSIOCNT  NO.  seS  AS  KODInKD 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  No.  S66. 
which  I  ask  be  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  changes  in  the  bill  and  that  it  be 
stated.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  as  modified  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  after  line  26.  add  the  following: 

"(e)  No  television  broadcasting  station 
may  sell  or  otherwise  make  available  broad- 
est time  in  segments  of  less  than  one  min- 
ute duration  for  use  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
legally  qualified  candidate  in  connection  with 
his  campaign  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  to  Federal  elective  office." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  decade,  the  influence  of  tde- 
vision  on  American  society  has  grown 
dramatically.  We  have  come  to  know  it 
as  both  a  force  for  good  and  an  instru- 
ment of  evil.  It  can  educate  and  it  can 
entertain,  but — in  the  hands  of  profes- 
sional promoters — it  can  be  used  to 
create  false  images  and  erroneous  im- 
pressions. By  day,  television  can  teach 
our  children  to  read.  By  night,  it  can 
promote  vldence  and  destruction. 

The  enormous  potential  of  tdevlslon  is 
just  now  being  reaJized  by  the  American 
viewing  public,  but  it  has  long  been 
realized  by  advertisers.  Where  still  pic- 
tures and  printed  words  were  once  re- 
quired to  sdl  products,  now  moving  pic- 
tures and  spoken  commentary  are  able 
to  reach  millions  of  potential  consumers 
at  almost  any  given  moment  of  the  day. 

The  importance  of  television  to  the 
political  candidate  became  apparent  al- 
most 20  years  ago.  Through  this  new 
medium,  a  candidate  could  get  his  mes- 
sage to  a  larger  audience  than  bad  ever 
before  been  possible.  And  when  that 
message  was  sandwiched  into  the  regu- 
lar program  fare,  the  candidate  had  a 
captive  audience.  They  could  avoid  his 
personal  appearances,  his  leaflets  and 
his  newspaper  ads  far  more  easily  than 
they  could  his  television  promoticms. 

Once  again,  we  learned  the  dual  poten- 
tial of  tdevlslon.  It  could  give  political 
candidates  far  more  exposure  than  other 
mass  media — certainly,  a  welcome  in- 
fluence upon  a  democratic  sodety — but 
it  could  also  serve  to  create  "public" 
Images  of  candidates  that  bore  scant  re- 
semblance to  reality. 

In  recent  years,  the  promotion  of  this 
superficial  Imagery  has  been  accentuated 
by  can(Udates  of  both  major  parties 
throughout  the  Nation.  At  times  it  is 
harmless,  but  all  too  often  it  can  be 
diabolical.  Using  adveiHslng  techniques 
developed  by  publicists  of  detergents, 
deodorants   and   automobiles,    political 


candidates  have  used  30 -second  and  1- 
minute  advertisements  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision to  misrepresent  facts  and  create 
false  and  basdess  Impressions  about 
thdr  opponents. 

My  own  experience  is  not  unlike  tliat 
of  my  colleagues.  Subjected  to  a  dlfllcult 
race  during  the  last  campaign  in  which 
spot  advertisements  were  used  by  the  op- 
podtion  to  cloud  the  Issues  and  belie 
the  truth,  I  learned  at  firsthand  the  dam- 
age which  these  ads  can  do. 

At  least  $59  million  was  spent  on 
political  broadcasting  in  1968,  enough  to 
buy  over  6  million  spots.  Since  1964,  the 
proportion  of  money  used  to  purchase 
ads  of  60  seconds  or  less  had  Increased 
from  81  to  95  percent  in  1970.  At  the  same 
time,  use  of  programs  of  5  minutes  dura- 
tion or  longer  has  decreased  38  percent 
between  1966  and  1970. 

Because  the  bill  now  before  us  places 
a  celling  on  media  expenditures  in  cam- 
paigns, there  will  likely  be  increased 
pressure  to  buy  short  segments  of  time 
in  order  to  get  the  broadest  exposure 
and  the  highest  impact  per  dollar.  This 
trend  foreshadows  a  lessening  of  oppor- 
tunity for  viewers  to  hear  a  rational  dis- 
cussion of  issues.  If  tdevlslon  is  to 
achieve  its  positive  potential  as  an  edu- 
cating medium  and  a  promoter  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  this  trend  must  be 
reversed. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stkvinson)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huvfhrxt), 
and  I  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
eliminate  coim>letely  all  campaign 
broadcast  segments  of  less  than  1  minute 
duration. 

At  the  present  time,  candidates  for 
major  offices  spend  95  percent  of  their 
broadcast  fimds  on  spot  ads.  Must  the 
Government  structure  of  this  great  coun- 
try be  determined  by  the  political  cos- 
metology of  Madison  Avenue?  Are  we  to 
select  our  leaders  with  little  more  to 
commend  them  than  a  smile,  a  witticism, 
and  a  slogan?  Are  legislators  to  be  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  mass  merchan- 
dising? 

Let  us  look  at  what  is  happening  today 
in  the  field  of  tdevlslon  advertising. 
Products  from  toys  to  sleeping  remedies 
are  being  hawked  in  a  fashion  which  has 
offended  the  American  public  and 
aroused  the  retribution  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  other  regulatory 
agencies.  The  consumer  of  a  product  has 
administrative  and  legal  recourse  for 
misrepresented  merchandise,  but  what 
about  political  candidates?  What  agency 
can  tell  the  candidate  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  decry  the  conditions  which 
beset  us,  but  that  he  must  tell  what  he 
intends  to  do  to  correct  those  conditions? 
What  agency  can  tell  the  politician  ttiat 
he  must  produce  what  he  promises? 

No  30-second  commercial  ever  was  able 
to  explain  how  brand  X  eliminates  grease 
and  dirt,  and  no  30-second  commercial 
will  ever  be  able  to  allow  a  political  candi- 
date to  engage  in  a  rational  discussion 
of  a  single  issue. 

Mr.  President,  spot  ads  cheapen  poll- 
tics.  They  make  the  political  process  a 
game  of  Images  rather  than  an  ongoing 
debate  of  issues.  Today,  Americans  are 
rejecting  the  politics  of  superficiality. 


They  demand  far  more  than  cliches  and 
invective.  What  they  long  for  is  an  honest 
and  frank  discussion  of  the  issues  which 
concern  them  and  their  country. 

We  can  help  to  bring  about  this  new 
and  long-awsiited  politics  by  adopting 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  SxEVDrsoH),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humfhrxt),  and 
I  offer  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yidd  6  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stkvih- 

SON). 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  In  1936,  the  Re- 
publican Party  sponsored  a  series  of  skits 
on  radio  which  suggested  that  contem- 
porary young  couples  were  postponing 
marriage,  because  of  the  size  of  the  na- 
tional debt. 

In  1944.  the  Democrats'  use  of  radio 
spots  in  the  presidential  campaign  led 
Broadcasting  magazine  to  comment  "we 
have  dected  a  President  with  singing 
commercials  and  with  jive  and  jabber- 
wookie." 

In  1956,  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee chairman  set  the  tone  of  the  Re- 
publican campaign : 

PoUtlcs  theee  days  is  like  a  business  .  .  . 
you  sell  your  candidate  and  your  programs 
the  way  a  buslneBS  sells  its  products. 

The  Democratic  presidential  candidate 
in  1956  was  repulsed  by  this  attitude  to- 
ward American  politics.  He  said: 

Tills  idea  that  you  can  merchandise  can- 
didates like  breakfast  cereal — that  you  can 
gather  votes  like  box  tope — is.  I  think,  the 
ultimate  mdlgnity  to  the  democratic  prooeas. 

But  the  trend  has  continued.  With 
every  dection  more  money,  more  letters, 
and  more  radio  spots,  continue.  With 
every  election  the  intelligence  of  the  voter 
is  insulted.  His  decendes  are  offended 
more.  And  our  politics  is  cheapened 
more. 

It  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  No  one  for- 
gets the  mushroom  cloud  and  the  voice 
of  doom  used  in  support  of  Lyndon  John- 
son in  1964. 

It  is  an  American  issue.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  it  any  longer.  Political 
spots  reached  new  heights  of  silliness  in 
1966  when  a  gubernatorial  candidate 
spent  $1.5  million  on  TV  spots  in  which 
he  never  appearea.  An  animated  fish  did 
the  talking  for  him. 

More  spots  were  used  tha. .  ever  before 
in  1968 — over  6  million.  The  Republicans 
produced  a  spot  showing  the  Appalachian 
poor,  urban  street  riots,  and  wounded 
OI's  In  Vietnam,  all  followed  by  the 
laughing  face  of  our  esteemed  colleague. 
HiTBKRi  HuicPBBKT.  Democrats  countered 
with  a  spot  presenting  hysterical  laugh- 
ter at  each  mention  of  the  name  Spnto 
Agnxw. 

And  in  1970  the  commercials  reached 
a  new  low  in  American  politics.  We  have 
passed  the  point  of  public  tolerance. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  expenditures  for 
political  advertising  went  to  spots  in 
1970.  They  ranged  from  corny  gimmicks 
to  the  worst  of  demagoguery.  A  candi- 
date for  Governor  ran  a  spot  which  be- 
gan "are  we  going  to  be  ruled  by  the 
bloc?  Look  what  it  did  in  Watts  and  in 
the  Nation's  Capital."  In  Indiana  our 
colleague,  Soiator  Habtkx.  was  subjected 
to  one  tdevised  smear  after  another.  His 
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opooncDt  even  attempted  to  link  him  to 
tfae  Vletcong.  And  It  was  no  better  In 
nUnoU  and  Utah  and  BCasoarl  and  In 
many  other  States.  I  need  not  recall  for 
my  colleagues  the  pt^tlcal  pornography 
employed  In  that  campaign.  It  Is  not  now, 
nor  will  It  aocD,  be  forgotten.  But  It  will 
continue  unless  we  act  to  stop  It. 

What  we  will  not  change  for  the  bet- 
ter, time  may  even  change  for  the  worse. 
PoUtleal  adv^tlslng  has  become  a  big 
business.  Nearly  100  advertising  agencies 
handled  major  candidates  in  1970.  Fees 
for  ad  agencies  ranged  from  $30,000  to 
$100,000.  Many  of  the  media  men  switch 
back  and  forth  between  soaps,  cereals, 
and  deodoruits,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
candidates  for  public  office  on  the  other. 
They  utilize  what  is  known  in  the  trade 
as  the  "unique  selling  point."*  seeking  a 
message  which,  repeated  through  satura- 
tion broadcasting.  Is  intended  to  reach 
the  viewers  subllminally  and  Influence 
them  to  lemxmd  subconsciously  In  the 
pcdling  place.  Spots  are  encouraged.  Rep- 
etition is  the  key.  Among  the  popular 
strategies  for  "people  selling"  are  the 
"q>urt"  technique,  the  "telenews"  tech- 
nique, and  "instant  information." 

A  brochure  for  one  ad  agency  special- 
izing in  polttical  advertising  boasts  that 
it  has  a  "track  record  of  95  percent  wins." 
file  brochure  begins: 

We  believe  tb»t  winning  your  election 
depends  upon  your  ability  to  mobUlM  the 
KiigWeh  language  and  aend  it  out  over  the 
maaa  madia  to  claw  Ita  way  Into  the  voter's 
mind,  tailing  him  what's  In  it  for  him  if  he 
voteafor  you. 

One  image  maker,  Robert  Gtoodman. 

says  of  candidate  Aomw: 

Ha  waa  a  beautiful,  baautlfia  body,  and 
wa  were  selling  aax. 

Of  his  own  j)olltlcal  philosc^hy,  he 
says: 

Wa  try  to  make  the  candidate  bigger  than 
life  and  ve  try  to  do  it  emotionally.  Our 
Job  Is  to  glamorize  them  and  hide  their 
weaknesses  ...  if  he's  got  It,  we  project  it. 
It  he  hasn't,  we  try  to  fudge  it. 

Another  ad  man  has  said  of  the  Amer- 
ican public: 

You  know  your  audience,  lliey  are  not 
very  bright,  and  they  suocumb  to  the  sensa- 
tional new  word. 

Another.  Harry  Trealeaven,  says: 
Moat  national  laauea  today  are  so  compli- 
cated, so  dUBctilt  to  understand  and  have 
<9lniona  on,  that  they  either  intimidate,  or 
more  often,  bore  the  average  voter. 

There  is  no  telling  where  this  trend  will 
end.  All  we  can  say  Is  that  it  must  end. 
The  effect  of  these  spots  ts  to  cheapen 
politics.  It  takes  the  dignity  out  of  nm- 
nlng  for  public  office.  It  may  well  be  that 
such  political  poison  accounts  In  large 
measure  for  the  crisis  of  confidence  in 
our  politics.  Its  use  insults  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  decency  of  the  people. 
It  suggests  to  an  incrnuingly  informed 
public  that  it  Is  held  in  contempt  by  can- 
didates whom  it  then  holds  in  contempt. 

The  public  wants  this  mutual  an- 
tagonism to  end.  A  recent  Gallup  poll 
revealed  that  74  percent  of  Americans 
support  some  kind  of  restriction  or  con- 
trol of  political  advertising.  We  should 
want  it  to  end.  too. 

"nils  amendment  would  ban  the  pur- 


chase by  Federal  candidates  of  television 
segments  less  than  60  seconds  in  length. 
As  a  practk:al  matter,  the  amendment 
applies  almost  entirely  to  q?ots  of  10,  20. 
and  30  seconds,  since  those  are  the  most 
commonly  used  time  segments. 

These  short  spots  are  the  ones  offering 
the  greatest  potential  for  superficiality 
and  demagoguery.  These  ads  lend  them- 
selves to  the  subliminal  tArhiHqn«if  These 
are  the  spots  which  are  repeated  again 
and  again  to  a  captive  audience.  They 
are  inapproiM'iate  to  serious  discussion  of 
issues.  Tliey  last  Just  long  enough  for  an 
appeal  to  emotions,  not  long  enough  for 
an  appeal  to  intellect. 

Unless  something  is  done,  we  may  soon 
reach  the  time  when  our  only  exposure 
to  candidates  is  through  short  spots.  The 
amount  of  money  qjent  on  programs  of 
5  minutes  or  longer  has  declined  by  38 
percent  over  the  past  4  years. 

This  amendment  would  be  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  reversing  that  trend. 
Elimination  of  political  spots  imder  60 
seconds  may  not  be  the  whole  answer  to 
cleaning  up  our  politics,  but  it  is  a  step. 
It  would  help  restore  Integrity  to  our 
political  i>rocess.  And  it  might  help  to 
make  election  campaigns  something  more 

than  devices  for  obtaining  public  office 

at  all  costs  and  by  any  means. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues from  Indiana  and  Illinois  know 
the  affection  and  respect  I  have  for  their 
judgment.  But  this  is  an  amendment  that 
is  within  a  very,  veiy  critical  area.  I  agree 
with  everything  they  said.  Ihere  have 
been  some  very,  very  shabby  pornograph- 
ic slogans,  not  only  during  political  cam- 
paigns, but  sometimes  on  a  regular 
schedule. 

For  me  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  say,  "You  can  be  pornograph- 
ic for  5  minutes  but  not  for  1  minute,"  I 
am  afraid  we  would  be  using  a  measur- 
ing instrument  that  would  not  make 
much  sense. 

The  trouble  was  not  with  duration. 
Some  people  can  say  a  great  deal  in  1 
minute  and  some  people  can  take  2  hours 
and  say  nothing.  Time  is  not  significant. 
Maybe  tfae  1-mlnute  spot  is  not  a  desir- 
able spot,  but  I  am  afraid  we  are  getting 
into  something  here  Involving  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Who  am  I  to  say  to  the  candidate  that 
he  cannot  have  a  1  minute  spot.  If  that  is 
the  spot  he  wants?  Senators  would  be 
surprised  at  how  much  can  be  said  in  1 
minutte.  We  have  been  in  this  Chamber 
time  and  time  again  when  a  minute  Is 
Erranted  here  and  there,  and  a  Senator  is 
sui^>osed  to  state  his  position  In  a 
minute. 

This  is  not  a  new  issue.  Tills  issue  has 
been  raised  several  times  by  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Lidiana  (BCr.  Haxtks)  . 
I  know  he  has  a  very  strong  feeling  about 
the  matter  and  the  fact  that  it  involves 
Madison  Avenue  techniques  and  decep- 
tion. 

But  like  everything  else,  that  cannot 
be  measured  in  terms  of  1  minute,  5  min- 
utes, or  10  minutes.  Some  people  can  be 
very  deceptive  in  1  minute  and  some  peo- 
ple can  be  very  deceptive  in  5  minutes. 

We  brought  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  we  have  had  an  opinion 


rendered  by  the  Chief  Couns^  who 
thinks  this  would  be  unconstitutlonaL 

Frankly.  I  think  this  gets  into  the  area 
of  censonhip.  When  we  say  to  a  man  he 
cannot  speak  or  perform  for  1  minute,  I 
am  afraid  we  are  saying  to  him  that  we 
are  denying  him  freedom  of  Qieech. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoao  the 
letter  from  R.  E.  Wiley.  General  Coun- 
sel, Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, dated  Biarch  31,  1971.  and  his  en- 
closed memorandum,  which  Is  printed  on 
page  588  of  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 
Hon.  JoKK  O.  VunowM, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   Communieo- 
tiona,  VS.  Senate.  WaahingUm.  D.C. 

Dau  Sknatoe  Pabtomx:  In  response  to  your 
request  at  the  recent  bearings  on  political 
broadcast  bills,  I  am  enclosing  a  memoraa- 
dum  on  the  question  of  the  legality  of  eatab- 
llahlng  minimum  time  limitatlona  for  politi- 
cal broadcasts. 

It  is  concluded  that  dictating  an  important 
aspect  of  a  candidate's  format  in  political 
broadcasts  by  setting  an  abaolute  mtnimnm 
time  may  abridge  the  nrst  Amendment 
Additionally,  such  a  limitation  may  violate 
the  equal  protection  clause  as  incorporated 
In  the  Fifth  Amendment  due  process  clause 
if  the  minimum  time  is  not  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  evU  sought  to  be  avoided. 

Please  advlae  me  if  I  can  be  of  further 
help  to  the  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

B.  K.  WSxr, 
Oenerol  CowueL 

liCAaca  31, 1971. 
MKifnitNDPM  or  THx  QMmauL  Counsbl,  Pb>- 

XKAL  C!OIU(t7NICATION8  OOHmSSION,  ON  TBI 
LSOAUTT  or  EBTAXLI8BI1I0  HXKIMXm  TtMM 

DuEATioNa  roB  PoLzncAi.  BaoAOCAsra 

The  question  addressed  by  this  memoran- 
dum is  the  validity  of  a  reqiOrement  by  Con- 
gress or  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission that  no  political  broadcasts  may  be 
carried  unless  they  are  of  a  minimum 
length — perhaps  five  minutes.  It  is  beUeved 
that  such  a  limitation  upon  political  broad- 
casts would  probably  vloUte  the  First 
Amendment  and  would  also  raise  questions 
of  compaUbility  with  the  Fifth  Amendment 
insofar  as  it  "incorporates"  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  The  Congress  or  the 
Commission  probably  could  take  other  tyi>es 
of  action  to  discourage  the  presentation  ot 
political  candidates  in  a  manner  akin  to 
selling  commercial  products,  i.e.,  throu^ 
brief  spot  announcements. 

The  conclusion  that  an  abaolute  bar 
against  the  presentation  of  political  broad- 
casts of  lees  than  a  specified  length  would 
run  afoul  of  the  First  /Unendment  rests  upon 
a  long  series  of  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court 
holding  that  the  government  may  limit 
speech  only  where  It  poees  a  clear  and  present 
danger  of  bringing  about  a  substantive  evil 
which  the  government  has  a  strong  interest 
m  avoiding.  KonHgherg  v.  State  Bar  of  Caii- 
fomia,  886  US.  36,  60.  n.  n  (1861);  Termi- 
meOo  T.  Chicago.  837  U.8.  1.  4-8  (1949): 
Bridges  v.  CaUfomia.  814  17.8.  363  (1941): 
Sehenek  v.  United  Statea.  349  n.S.  47  (1919). 
Moreover,  a  limitation  on  speech  Is  unconsti- 
tutional if  Oongreaa  haa  avaUable  a  less  re- 
strictive alternative  to  achieve  the  same  ends. 
See  ViUted  States  v.  Bobel,  389  U.S.  258,  at 
n.ao  (1967).  Tlie  Court  has  also  struck  down 
indirect  limitations  upon  speech  which  tend 
to  "chUl"  free  debate,  eg..  New  Tork  Times  v. 
SuUivan,  878  n.S.  254  (1964),  as  waU  as  those 
which  Impoae  direct  prior  restraints,  ag^ 
Near  v.  Mtmnesota,  383  U^S.  697  (1961). 

Oougreas.  of  oourae,  haa  large  dlaereUon  In 
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oootrolllng  the  Federal  election  prooesa.  al- 
though the  extent  of  Its  power  with  regard 
to  State  Elections  has  been  limited  recent- 
ly. Oregon  v.  Mitehea,  UA .  37  I*. 

Cd.  2d  272  (decided  December  31,  1970) 
(18-year  old  voting  age  sustained  for  Fed- 
eral elections,  but  not  for  State  and  lo- 
cal elections).  Thus,  Congress  haa  bean  up- 
held In  requiring  public  diadoeure  of  politi- 
cal contributions.  Burroughs  v.  United 
States,  390  VS.  584.  (1934),  and  restricting 
political  activities  of  government  onploy- 
ees,  United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitctiell  330 
U.S.  75  (1947)  (the  decision  in  tlhs  case 
resting  on  the  government's  Interest  in  an 
efflclent  public  service).  However,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  also  recognized  that  po- 
litloal  speech  merits  a  particularly  high  or- 
der of  protection  against  government  inter- 
ference. Thus,  it  has  stated  that  "spee^ 
ooncemlng  public  affairs  is  more  impor- 
tant than  self-expression;  it  is  the  essence 
of  self-government,"  Garrision  v.  Louisiana, 
S79  U.S.  84,  74-75  (1964).  See  also  MHU 
T.  Alabama.  384  VS.  314  (1966).  where  the 
Court  foimd  unconstitutional  an  AiaimjYo 
statute  which  prohibited  election  day  news- 
paper editorials  on  issues  which  were  on  the 
ballot.  To  the  same  general  effect  is  Farm- 
ers Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  v. 
WDA7,  360  U.S.  536  (1959),  where  the  Court 
htid  that  a  broadcast  licensee  could  not 
be  held  liable  for  defamatory  matter  in  po- 
litical broadcasts  which  it  was  forbidden 
to  censor  under  section  315  of  the  C(xnmunl- 
eatlons  Act,  47  TJ.S.C.  I  315,  and  emphasized 
the  Importance  of  free  political  debate.  Any 
limitation  on  political  spteech  would  appear 
to  carry  a  very  heavy  burden  to  overcome 
an  attack  on  Its  constitutionality.  In  the 
present  context,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  courts 
would  find  a  clear  and  preeent  danger  of  a 
•erlous  evil  sufficient  to  support  the  direct 
Interference  with  political  speech  which  will 
be  Imposed  by  the  proposal  under  consid- 
eration. 

It  Is  of  course  true  that  because  "radio  Is 
Inherently  not  available  to  all,"  a  system  of 
regulation  In  the  public  interest  Is  both  nec- 
essary and  constitutionally  valid.  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  v.  United  States,  819  n.S. 
U.S.  190,  327  (1943).  In  this  context  it  has 
been  held  that  the  power  of  a  broadcast  li- 
censee to  limit  use  of  his  facilities  to  those 
with  whom  he  agrees  may  be  curtailed  in 
favor  of  the  paramount  Interest  of  the  lis- 
tening and  viewing  public  In  hearing  both 
sides  of  public  Issues.  See  Red  Lion  Broad- 
easting  Co.  V.  F.C.C.,  395  U.S.  367  (1969), 
wher^  the  Commission's  fairness  doctrine, 
which  generally  requires  a  broadcaster  to 
afford  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  pree- 
entatlon  of  conflicting  views  on  public  is- 
sues, was  sustained  as  an  effectuation  of  the 
First  Amendment  principle  that  "the  wid- 
est possible  dissemination  of  Information 
from  diverse  and  antagonistic  sources  Is  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  public  .  .  ." 
Associated  Press  v.  United  States,  326  U.S. 
1,  20  (1945).  See  also  Banzhaf  v.  F.C.C.  405 
F.  3d  1082  (DC.  Clr.,  1968),  cert,  denied, 
396  US  843  (1969),  which  sustained  the 
Commission's  requirement  that  broadcasters 
who  carried  cigarette  advertisements  should 
also  carry  antl-clgarette  smoking  announce- 
ments.* However,  neither  these  nor  any  oth- 
er decisions  suggeet  that  a  direct  limitation 
on  speech  would  be  permissible.  As  the  Court 
stated  in  Red  Lion.  896  U.S.  at  389-390: 

"This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment Is  irrelevant  to  public  broadcasting.  On 

•It  abould  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
congressional  ban  on  cigarette  announce- 
ments on  electronic  media  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  FCC,  Public  Law  91-322 
(Aprt.  1,  1970),  has  been  challenged  in  the 
courts  on  constitutional  grounds.  Cap<tol 
BroadcasUng  Co.  v.  MitcheU,  VS.  Dlat.  Ct., 
DD.C.  ClvU  Okm  No.  3495-70. 


the  contrary.  It  has  a  major  role  to  play  as 
the  Congress  Itself  recognized  in  |  326,  which 
forbids  FCC  interference  with  the  right  of 
free  speech  by  means  of  radio  communica- 
tion.' Because  of  the  scarcity  of  radio  fre- 
quencies, the  Oovernment  is  permitted  to  put 
restraints  on  licensees  in  favor  or  others 
whose  views  should  be  expre—ed  on  this 
imique  medium.  But  the  people  as  a  wbole 
retain  their  interest  in  free  q>eech  by  radio 
and  their  collective  right  to  have  the  m»dh^m 
function  consistently  with  the  enda  and  pur- 
poses of  the  First  Amendment.  It  la  the  right 
of  the  viewers  and  listeners,  not  the  right  of 
the  broadcasters,  which  is  paramount.  See 
FCC  V.  Sanders  Bros.  Radio  Station,  309  n.S. 
470,  475  (1940) ;  FCC  v.  AUentown  Broadcast- 
ing Corp.,  349  VS.  358,  361-863  (1955);  3  Z. 
Chafee,  Oovernment  and  Maaa  Oommunlea- 
tions  546  ( 1947) .  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  nrst 
Amendment  to  preserve  an  uninhibited  mar- 
ketplace of  ideas  In  which  truth  will  ultl- 
Doately  prevail,  rather  than  to  countenance 
monop<aizatlon  of  that  market,  whether  it  be 
by  the  Oovernment  Ita^  or  a  private  licensee. 
Associated  Press  v.  United  Sttes,  326  TJjB.  1, 
20  (1945);  New  Tork  Times  Co.  v.  SuUivan, 
376  U.S.  254,  270  (1964);  Abrams  v.  United 
States,  260  VS.  616,  630  (1919)  (Hcdmea,  J., 
dissenting).  '[S]peech  concerning  public  af- 
fairs Is  more  than  self-expression;  it  is  the 
essence  of  self-government.'  Oarrison  v.  Loui- 
siana, 379  U.S.  64,  74-75  (1964) .  See  Brennan. 
The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Meiklejohn  In- 
terpretation of  the  First  Amendment,  79 
Harv.  L.  Bev.  1  (1966).  It  la  the  rl^t  of  the 
public  to  receive  suitable  aeoeas  to  social, 
political,  esthetic,  moral,  and  other  ideas  and 
experiences  which  Is  crucial  here.  That  right 
may  not  constitutionally  be  abridged  either 
by  Congress  or  by  the  FCC." 

The  people's  "rl^t  to  hear"  mppemn  to  be 
directly  Impinged  by  a  refusal  to  permit  abort 
announcements  by  political  candldatee  or 
their  supporters,  Imposed  without  regard  to 
the  licensee's  other  coverage  of  the  particular 
camp>alga. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  Commission  has  held  that  a  licensee 
may  reject  the  use  of  paid  spot  annovmoe- 
ments  to  discuss  public  issues  where  it  Is 
otherwise  covering  all  substantial  conflicting 
views.  Business  Executives'  Move  for  Viet- 
nam Peace.  25  FCC  2d  242  (1970),  appeal 
pending  sub  nom..  Business  Executives'  Move 
for  Vietnam  Peace  v.  F.C.C,  No.  34,493 
C.A.D.C.  This  ruling  was  designed  to  preserve 
the  licensee's  capacity  to  serve  the  paramount 
public  Interest  by  arranging  a  schedule  not 
governed  by  ability  to  pay,  and  In  recognition 
that  selling  Ideas  like  soap  shovad  not  be  en- 
couraged. Congress  or  the  Conunlsslon  might 
in  similar  vein  withhold  from  i>olltlcal  spot 
announcements  some  preference  otherwise 
given  to  political  broadcasts.  The  validity  of 
such  an  approach  would  of  course  depend 
upon  its  terms.' 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Fifth  Amendment 
might  also  be  relevant  to  a  proposal  to  pro- 
hibit spot  pkolltlcal  broadcasts.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  conduct  violative  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  (applicable  only  to  the  Statea) 
may  also  be  so  unjustflable  aa  to  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  due  proceas  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  Boiling  v.  Sharpe.  347  VS. 
497  ( 1964) .  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  same 
standard  of  equal  protection  applies  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  to  the  States.  It  could 
be  argued  that  a  law  which  bans  political 
broadcasts  of  lees  than  a  stated  ininimiiiT> 
duration  invldloualy  discriminates  against 
poor  candidates  by  making  the  broadcast 


media  aoccsaibla  only  to  the  iteh.*  Whlla  the 
use  of  Isrga  seals  qiot  campaigas  haa  in  ttie 
past  been  the  taaUnaik  ot  Um  waalthy  candi- 
dates, an  absbluta  prohibition  on  tha  sale  of 
short  time  poloda  oould  work  to  the  disad- 
vantage at  the  leas  well  flnannnrt  campaign. 

The  poor  candidate,  of  couna.  may  ha  aald 
to  be  m  easentlaUy  the  same  poaltton  imdar 
praaaat  law  as  he  wanld  be  under  tlia  pro- 
posed UmitBttan  on  poUtteal  apoia.  The  wall- 
flnanoed  oaodidate  can  now  buy  large 
aoKNUxta  ot  time  for  apot  (or  program- 
length)  political  braadcaata.  and  the  Ilcenaae 
18  obligated  only  to  afford  the  opposmg 
candldateee  equal  opportunlttoa  to  buy  tlma. 
See  1315  of  tbe  Communlratlonw  Act,  47 
njS.C.  f  816.  Bowevar,  aeotlon  815  does  not 
operate  aa  would  th«  propoeal  nndar  discus- 
sion to  cut  off  an  omxirtunlty  to  buy  chei^Mr 
time  which  is  otherwise  available  to  the 
candidate. 

Hie  equal  protection  clauae  requlrea  only 
that  the  daasiflcatlon  whldi  la  made  by 
reasonably  related  to  legitimate  govern- 
mental interests.  JCeOoipoa  v.  MmrfUatd,  860 
VS.  430  (1961).  and  how  the  govanmanrs 
strong  Interest  in  safeguarding  the  poUttcal 
process  by  avoiding  the  marketing  of  candi- 
dates in  non-informing  spots  would  be  a 
strong  factor  in  defense  of  a  reaaonable 
specification  of  a  mtntmum  time,  such  as  one 
minute.  Where  the  line  would  be  drawn 
would  im>bably  depend  on  varlablea  audi  as 
what  minimum  time  la  neoeaaary  for  ade- 
quate expression  of  a  viewpoint,  the  cost  at 
obtaining  broadcasts  of  the  minimum  time 
duration,  and,  of  course,  the  need  for  the 
legislation.  Depending  on  the  length  of  the 
miwtmnm  time  allowBd  Under  the  propoaad 
spot  limitatlcm.  the  propoeal  might  withstand 
oonatitutlonal  attack  on  equal  protootion 
grounds,  but  this  Issue  naverthtf  eas  woold  be 
of  serloua  ooncem. 

The  above  dIm'iiiwlTn  of  the  oonatitutlonal 
issuea  appllea  to  both  the  Oommiaslon  and 
Congress.  If  the  constitutional  problems  were 
STumounted,  action  by  the  Commission  would 
stm  have  to  be  rooted  In  authority  granted 
it  by  the  Communications  Act.  The  Com- 
mission haa  broad  authority  under  Sections 
303,  307,  308,  and  309  of  the  CommunicatioDS 
Act,  47  UJ3.C.  {f  303,  307,  308,  309,  to  make 
regulations  it  finds  to  be  necessary  in  the 
public  Interest,  convenience  and  neoeaalty.  It 
would  have  to  determine  whether  a  further 
limitation  on  political  broadcasta  of  the 
type  under  discussion  was  conalatent  with 
}  316,  In  which  Congress  has  laid  down 
specific  standards  in  the  area  of  political 
broadcaste.  See  Letter  to  Nicholas  Zapple,  23 
FCC  2d  707  (1970).  In  view  of  the  discussion 
above  of  the  First  Amendment  considera- 
tions, it  seems  tnmeceesary  to  attempt  to 
resolve  the  issue  of  the  Commiasion's  statu- 
tory authority. 

In  conclualon,  the  propoeal  to  Umlt  poli- 
tical broadcasts  to  tboee  which  last  at  leaat 
a  specified  number  of  minutes  raises  serloua 
constitutional  problems,  and  would  probably 
be  in  conflict  with  the  First  Amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  further  ronarks  to  be  made  on 
this  amendment,  I  shall  move  to  table 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  am  not  persuaded  by 
the  questlcm  of  oonstitutianality  or  the 
first  amendment.  That  question  can  only 
be  directed  at  the  entire  matter  of 
whether  Congress  has  the  power  to  deal 
with  regulations  of  any  kind  of  a  licensee 
of  the  Federal  OovemmenL  If  that  arga- 


*The  dedalon  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Business  Executives'  Move  for  Vietnam  Peace 
V.  F.C.C.  may  bear  upon  this  question  aa  weU 
aa  the  bro«uler  questions  dlacuaaed  in  thla 
memorandiui : 


■  At  some  point,  a  mininumi  tlma  duiaUoo 
for  political  broadcasta  (aay,  one  hour)  would 
unreasonably  prevent  even  the  average  oaodi- 
date from  purchaaing  ttane  on  the  broadcast 
media. 
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ment  hu  any  merit,  it  haa  this  merit  m 
to  the  QUMtidn  of  resulatlana,  geDsnUy. 
So  I  am  not  pemaded  hf  that. 

I  would  Uke  to  eaU  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  pocitlan  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stsvxiisov).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HoxPHaiT),  and  I 
are  advocating  has  been  endorsed,  and 
really  not  in  this  Umlted  fashion,  by  the 
report  of  the  20th  Century  Fund  Oom- 
mission  on  Canu>algn  Costs  in  the  Elee- 
tronic  Era  entitled  'Voters'  Ttme." 

The  CommlssioQ  on  Campaign  Costs  in 
the  E3ectroDic  Era  at  that  time  consisted 
of  Newton  N.  Minow,  the  former  Chair- 
man of  the  PCC  from  1951  to  1963.  and 
four  other  commissioners.  The  present 
Chairman  is  Dean  Burch.  In  additicn 
there  was  Thomas  O.  Corcoran.  Alexan- 
der Heard,  and  Robert  Price.  Mr.  Cor- 
coran was  a  Washington  attorney  who 
was  a  close  adviser  to  President  Franklin 
D.  Rooaevelt  and  other  Democratic  can- 
didates and  Presidents;  Alexander  Heard 
Is  a  Democrat  and  political  sdentlBt,  who 
Is  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
the  author  of  "The  C^osts  of  Democracy." 

Mr.  Preeident.  I  might  point  out  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  with  re- 
spect to  any  argxmient  made  against 
this  provtsioD  in  regard  to  1  minute,  that 
certainly.  In  my  opinion.  I  would  like  to 
see  them  go  to  S  minutes.  Probably  the 
most  minor  issiie  cm  this  floor  is  de- 
bated under  the  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tingtdshed  majority  leader  for  20  min- 
utes, with  10  minutes  equally  to  a  side. 

Bfr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
yield  to  another  of  the  oosponsors.  the 
former  Vice  President  of  the  muted 
States,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HTncPHiurr)^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICJER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  \b  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  the  argrmients  for  this  amend- 
ment have  been  weU  stated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  and  the  Soiator  from 
Illinois. 

I  wish  to  state  that  it  boils  down  to  one 
thing.  What  can  be  said  in  10  seconds 
that  explains  something  about  the  candi- 
date's qiialiflcations  or  about  the  great 
Issues  of  our  time?  We  have  read  all  the 
documents  about  how  to  get  elected  and 
about  how  to  put  a  candidate's  image  on 
the  screen.  The  great  trouble  In  politics 
today  is  that  there  Is  too  much  imagery 
and  not  enough  substance.  I  Imagine  that 
Abe  Lincoln  would  have  had  a  little  trou- 
ble with  image,  but  he  would  have  had  no 
trouble  with  matters  of  issue,  program, 
and  policy. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFPICKK.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  more  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Two  minutes. 

B^.  PASTORE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Bfr.  President,  I 
hope  that  this  pcuticxilar  amendment 
will  be  taken  very  seriously  and  included 
as  part  of  our  campaign  dectlons  bill. 

I  have  before  me  an  editorial  from 
Broadcast  magazine  of  Augtut  2,  and  ^e 
editor  of  this  particular  magazine  feels 
the  limit  should  be  5  minutes.  It  Is  his 
feeling  that  political  broadcasting  of  the 
10  second.  30  second,  and  even  1  minute 


variety  is  both  demeaning  on  the  one 
hand  and  often  misleading  on  the  other. 

There  is  a  very  prominent  Midwestern 
broadcaster  who  called  on  national 
broadcasters  to  provide  the  use  of  30-sec- 
ond  and  60-second  spots  for  political 
candidates.  Thirty  seconds  is  bad  anntigh, 
10  seconds  is  deplorable  and  1  minute 
gives  everyone  a  chance  to  see  the  spots 
on  the  candiate  and  to  be  able  to  find 
out  a  little  bit  about  what  he  has  to  say. 

I  realize  we  cannot  write  this  bill  as  a 
code  of  ettilcs  for  campaigns,  but  I  think 
there  is  enough  merit  In  this  amend- 
meat.  I  was  pleased  to  Join  as  a  co- 
sp<»isor. 

I  hope  we  can  come  through  another 
election  without  talking  about  the  selling 
of  candidates.  What  this  country  needs  is 
an  explanation  of  basic  issues  and  there 
is  little  that  you  can  explain  in  10  sec- 
onds that  is  worth  listening  to.  It  is  not 
selling  toothpaste,  deodorants— although 
at  times  that  might  be  helpful — a  bottle 
of  beer  or  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  We  talk 
too  much  about  that  in  American  life.  We 
need  honest  and  open  discussion  with  all 
the  valid  opinions  that  the  American 
people  have  or  are  willing  to  listen  to  and 
to  make  that  possible  through  the  use  of 
the  electronic  media. 

Mr.  CUKTia.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Seiuitor  from  Nebraska  so  that  he 
may  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Were  this  amendment  to 
be  agreed  to,  would  it  be  lawful  for  a 
broadcaster  to  sell  time  for  an  announce- 
ment that  said,  "Send  a  full-time  fanner 
to  Congress.  Vote  for  John  Doe."  Would 
that  be  lawful? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  not  only  that, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  awful  if  It  were 
done.  This  business  about  sending  a  full- 
time  farmer  or  a  full-time  businessman, 
or  whatever  it  is,  to  Congress,  in  a  5-  or 
10-second  billing,  in  between  announce- 
ments of  the  football  game,  is  not  the 
way  I  think  American  politics  should  be 
promoted  for  the  best  effect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  not  deceptive.  Is  It? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  deceptive;  it 
Just  is  not  informative. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  1  minute  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
looked  at  the  memorandum  supplied  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  his  distinguished 
colleagues  wUl  not  offer  it.  I  believe  it 
would  raise  a  serious  constitutional  issue, 
and  that  is,  if  a  person  wants  to  go  In 
for  less  than  1  minute  and  make  his 
pitch  over  and  over  again,  whether  we 
have  the  right  to  deny  him  that  priv- 
ilege. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that.  Inasmuch  as 
this  bill  has  merit.  I  would  dislike  to  see 
it  stricken  down  as  unconstitutional  by 
putting  something  In  it  of  dubious  con- 
stitutionality, because  it  is  clear  from 


the  cases  cited  In  this  memorandum  that 
a  serious  question  is  presented  whether 
there  Is  a  right  to  deny  a  person  the 
privilege  of  making  a  simple  pitch  that 
he  can  put  In,  in  1  minute  or  less. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  concern  about  this  question.  I  am  not 
unaware  of  that.  I  have  Just  had 
brought  to  my  attention  a  copy  of  the 
memorandiun.  Nevertheless,  I  say  the 
PCC  can  establish  standards. 

B«r.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  not  limit  access  to  tele- 
vision for  candidates  for  messages  of  a 
minute  or  more.  It  eliminates  the  30- 
second  spots,  the  10-second  spots,  the 
20-second  spots— spots  which  most  obvi- 
ously lend  themselves  to  abuse.  These 
are  advertisements;  they  are  not 
speeches.  Advertisements  do  not  come 
within  the  constitutional  guarantee  that 
protection  of  free  speech  Is  entitled  to 
in  our  society.  After  all.  Congress  has 
placed  a  prohibition  against  advertising 
of  tobacco  on  television.  If  it  can  con- 
stltuticmally  prohibit  the  advertising  of 
tobacco  on  television,  I  should  thinir  it 
could  limit  10-,  20-,  or  30-second  spots 
which  very  clearly  do,  from  painful  ex- 
perience, lend  themselves  to  abuse. 

I  would  also  say  It  Is  not  an  Intrusion, 
it  is  not  an  unreasonable  meddling  Into 
the  affairs  of  candidates,  and  it  certainiir 
is  no  more  Intrusive  than  many  other 
provisions  in  the  bill.  It  Is  no  more  In- 
trusive or  troublesome  than  the  report- 
ing provisions  or  the  ceilings  set  for 
coverage  of  radio  and  television. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  argue  with  my  colleagues,  be- 
cause I  have  the  highest  respect  and  af- 
fection for  them.  I  think  that  some  sen- 
sible messages  can  be  given  30  seconds. 
Some  things  one  can  say  and  some  things 
one  cannot  say  In  that  time.  For  in- 
stance— and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  personal 
about  it,  and  I  do  not  want  my  distin- 
guished colleague  to  misunderstand — but 
suppose  my  colleague  should  say,  "I  am 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  Jr.  I  am  the  son 
of  a  great,  illustrious  father,  a  great 
statesman,  and  I  would  like  to  pursue  his 
career  in  the  Senate,  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  Indulgence."  That  can  be  done 
in  10  seconds.  Is  there  anything  wrong 
with  it.  How  can  we  say  it  is  wrong?  We 
cannot  say  that.  That  is  the  question  we 
are  dealing  with  In  a  very  sensitive  area. 
A  constitutional  question  is  raised. 

Are  we  to  say  to  an  individual  that  he 
cannot  speak  for  less  than  1  minute  If 
he  wants  to  and  let  Uie  public  decide 
whether  he  is  sajring  suiything  wrong? 
Let  us  not  deprecate  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  people.  It  does  not  take 
them  too  long  to  find  out  a  person  is  a 
phony.  It  does  not  take  long.  I  know 
that  frauds  are  perpetrated  and  I  know 
about  the  Madison  Avenue  gimmicks.  I 
am  merely  pointing  out  that  we  have 
pursued  this  question  with  ^e  FCC  and 
the  OenersJ  Counsel  has  rendered  a 
memorandum  questioning  the  constitu- 
UonaUty  of  the  bill.  I  think  we  should 
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aot  weaken  the  bill  with  such  a  provision 
•nd  give  some  one  an  excuse  to  veto  the 
bill.  I  am  trying  to  avoid  that. 

For  that  reason  I  am  going  to  move  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  make  the 
motion?  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  times? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  with- 
draw the  motion  to  table  for  a  moment. 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  wishes  to  speak. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  want 
more  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presidmt,  I  just 
want  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  PASTORR  Very  well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  jreas  and  nays  on  tfie 
motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion has  been  withdrawn.  There  Is  no 
motion  pending. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  endorse  the  views  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee;  that  is,  very  sim- 
ply, how  can  we  tnily  get  to  this  level  and 
try  to  legislate  to  outlaw  less  than  1- 
mlnute  broadcasts?  There  Is  an  old  say- 
ing by  Aristotle,  "If  I  had  more  time,  I 
would  write  you  a  more  concise  memo- 
randum." If  a  person  had  more  time,  he 
eould  write  a  better  message,  and  it 
might  take  20  seconds.  That  would  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  outlawed.  The  20- 
second  spot  might  be  good  or  bad.  It  Is 
a  tool.  For  us  to  try  to  legislate  what 
tool  should  be  is  a  colossal  error,  par- 
ticularly if  we  do  not  understand  the 
processes  Involved,  when  McKeden  and 
(Carpenter  and  others  are  trying  to  probe 
this  matter  in  a  scientific  fashion.  We  do 
not  know  the  full  Impact  of  it.  Yet  we 
are  trjring  to  legislate  on  it  here.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  real  problem  is. 

I  think  it  is  legislative  arrogance  to 
think  In  terms  of  outlawing  something 
which  is  a  method  of  communication. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  a 
message  should  not  be  put  out  in  less 
than  1  minute.  Let  us  have  freedom  to 
do  it.  It  is  like  saying,  "Henceforth,  you 
have  to  advertise  only  in  Engll^."  Sup- 
pose I  wanted  to  communicate  with  some 
people  in  Polish.  Suppose  I  wanted  to 
communicate  with  some  people  in  Ger- 
man. Why  should  that  be  legislated 
against?  This  would  be  an  error  which 
would  become  obvious  6  months  or  so 
from  now. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  oae  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  HOuse  had 
disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (HJl.  5208)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  procurement  of  ves- 
sels and  aireraft  and  construction  of 
shore  and  offshore  establishments  for 
the  Cotat  Guard,  and  to  authorize  the 
annual  active  duty  i>ersonnel  strength  of 
the  CkMst  Guard;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
OsucATz,  Mrs.  SoLLiVAK,  Mr.  LnwoN,  Mr. 
PiLLT,  and  Mr.  Kbth  were  appointed 


managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


FEDERAL      ELECmON      CAMPAIGN 
ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  382)  to  promote 
fair  practices  in  the  conduct  of  election 
campaigns  for  Federal  political  (Aces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  our  Nation  was  founded,  many 
States  had  property  qualifications  for 
voting.  It  was  believed  that  only  a  man 
who  wanted  to  preserve  his  land  and 
wealth  was  responsible  enough  to  par- 
ticipate in  political  affairs.  Fortunately, 
our  concept  of  political  equality  has  de- 
veloped tremendously  since  that  time; 
now  the  belief  that  all  citizens,  regard- 
less of  wealth,  should  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  politics  is  an 
axiom  of  our  political  system.  This  idea 
that  wealth  could  be  a  prerequisite  for 
voting  today  would  be  met  with  well-de- 
served outrage. 

But  as  our  practices  of  equality  In  vot- 
ing have  grown,  our  opportunities  for 
equality  In  seeking  office  have  shnmk. 
Once  again,  wealth  Is  a  barrier  to  demo- 
cratic practice.  Today,  it  is  not  State 
statutes,  but  the  extraordinary  cost  of 
nmnlng  a  campaign  that  keeps  all  but 
those  who  can  raise  vast  amounts  of 
money  from  seeking  office.  If  we  do 
not  drastically  alter  our  campaign  prac- 
tices, only  those  who  are  wealthy,  or  who 
are  chosen  by  the  wealthy  will  be  able 
to  compete  for  elective  office.  This  is  an 
outrage  in  a  democratic  Nation. 

Certainly,  great  wealth  or  the  ability 
to  solicit  that  wealth  is  not  a  proper  pre- 
requisite for  office  in  a  democracy.  Nor 
is  It  healthy  to  have  elected  officUds 
making  decisions  about  the  common 
good  knowing  that  they  will  depend 
upon  wealthy  interests  to  survive  reelec- 
tion. 

The  increasing  dependence  of  our 
elections  upon  money  is  a  distortion  of 
the  elective  process  and  produces  terrific 
pressure  towards  corruption.  As  long  as 
millions  are  spent  to  sweep  men  into  of- 
fice on  a  wave  of  superficial  advertising 
more  appropriate  to  soap  or  cereal  than 
national  politics,  the  structure  of  demo- 
cratic practice  and  our  faith  in  that 
practice  will  continue  to  decay. 

What  our  Nation  needs  is  a  simple 
and  hiexpenslve  way  for  each  candidate 
to  communicate  Intelligently  and  fully 
with  the  voters.  Our  Nation  has  just  that 
device:  television.  But  we  have,  near- 
sightedly, failed  to  use  this  pvUblle  tool  to 
serve  the  pubUc  good. 

The  central  question  b^oro  us  is  rela- 
tively simple:  Will  we  structure  our  elec- 
toral process  so  that  every  candidate  has 
a  chance  to  speak  to  the  voters  and  that 
no  candidate  gets  too  many  chances?  Or 
shall  we  cynically  do  nothing  of  tdevi- 
sion  advertising  too  often  won  by  the 
candidate  with  the  bigger  wallet? 

I  think  the  answer  is  clear — ^we  des- 
perately need  a  change.  And  so  I  sivport 
the  major  changes  in  our  electlaQ  laws 
contained  In  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  now  beftae  the  Senate. 

First,  I  believe  media  spaxdiag  should 


be  limited  so  that  no  candidate  can  over- 
whelm his  opponent  or  the  etoctorate 
with  an  adverttBing  faunpalgn  of  monu- 
mental cost.  and.  In  effect,  buy  his  way 
IntocrfBce. 

WhUe  even  the  poorest  candidate  wlD 
have  some  access  to  the  voters,  he  Is  not 
protected  from  a  barrage  of  advertising 
from  a  wealthy  campaign  chest.  Such  a 
massive  public  relations  effort  serves  no 
purpose.  It  is  a  waste  of  resource  and  a 
distortion  of  the  democratic  process. 

"nie  answer  to  ttds  problem  of  money 
running  political  campaigns  is  to  limit 
campaign  spending.  Ideally,  a  limit  on 
all  qwnding  would  be  beet  But  a  limit 
an  media  spending  would  be  an  effective 
control  over  spending,  because  tdevlslaD 
and  radio  have  such  a  unique  rt^  in 
public  persuasiveness.  It  Is  not  appxtvri- 
ate  that  they  should  be  limited,  because 
they  are  the  most  expensive  part  of  the 
present  campaign  expenditures  and  be- 
cause the  airwaves  belong  to  the  puUic. 
Finally,  media  spending  can  be  moni- 
tored rdatlvely  easy  so  that  enforce- 
ment of  spending  limits  doee  not  become 
a  serious  proUem. 

Therefore,  I  favor  the  5-cent  limita- 
tion per  eligible  voter  on  spending  on 
the  electronic  media  that  was  contained 
in  the  Commerce  Committee  version  of 
this  legislation.  I  also  favor  the  5-cent- 
per- voter  limitation  on  the  nonelectronic 
media.  The  5-cent-per-voter  limitation 
on  television  and  radio  spending  is  near 
the  outer  limits  of  effective  control;  I 
personally  believe  that  a  5-cent-per-reg- 
Istered-voter  limitation  would  be  more 
effective  and  realistic.  But  I  feel  the 
compromise  at  a  8-cent  level  that  was 
agreed  to  yesterday  will  be  both  reason- 
able and  effective. 

I  also  strongly  favor  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  which  require  candidates  to  be 
sold  television  and  radio  time  at  the  low- 
est unit  cost  for  the  station  during  elec- 
tions. This  means  that  candidates  will 
not  have  to  pay  expensive  rates,  thereby 
sharply  increasing  the  costs  of  cam- 
paigning. 

A  second  major  reform  contained  in 
this  bill  ]s  the  provlslan  for  the  dis- 
closure of  campaign  financing.  It  is  time 
that  the  financing  of  elections  In  the 
United  States  came  out  Into  the  open. 
This  will  permit  honesty  in  the  solicita- 
tion and  use  of  these  frmds.  It  will  allow 
the  public  to  Judge  the  tsrpe  of  financial 
support  that  each  candidate  receives  as 
well  as  each  candidate's  possible  depend- 
ence upcm  individuals  or  groups  with 
particular  views.  Public  disclosure  will  do 
much  to  restore  confidence  In  our  elec- 
toral processes.  Therefore,  I  favor  the 
disclosure  provisions  contained  In  this 
legislation  which  will  require  public  list- 
ing of  all  contributions  and  expenditures 
of  over  $100  relating  to  political  cam- 
paigns 

The  third  and  vitally  Important  part  of 
the  legislation  is  the  tax  credit  provisions 
which  encourage  small  contributions  to 
campaigns  for  Federal  office.  Ttuat  pro- 
rislans  are  an  important  attempt  to  en- 
courage widesprMtd  support  for  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office,  thus  decreasing 
their  dependence  upon  large  contrlha- 
ton.  I  hope  they  wUl  be  passed  by  the 
Senate  this  year. 
A  nnnblnation  of  media  spending  lim- 
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its  and  wldeapread  small  eontributloDs 
could  alter  the  entire  structtov  of  Amer- 
ican campaigning.  Tbere  would  be  a  limit 
to  how  much  money  any  candidate  rea- 
sonably needs,  and  there  would  be  ac- 
cess to  funds  for  any  candidate  who  has 
widespread  appeaL  This  would  allow  any 
candidate,  regardless  of  his  access  to  re- 
sources, to  compete  fairly  for  public  of- 
fice. 

Much  of  the  credit  t<x  the  present  leg- 
islation must  go  to  Senators  Pastouc  and 
CAmroif  who  have  worked  so  hard  on  this 
complex  legislation,  lliey  deserve  our 
commendation. 

Hr.  President,  the  legislation  before  ua 
today  wUl  provide  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  significant  reforms  in  our 
campaign  processes  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. It  will  restore  confidence  in  the 
openness  and  honesty  of  our  elections. 
And  it  will  remove  the  influence  smd 
the  belief  in  the  influence  of  money  In 
the  selection  ot  our  most  important  lead- 
ers. I  feel  it  is  abscdutely  essential  that 
this  legislation  be  enacted  into  law  this 
year. 

Mr.  TALMAOOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  which  I  am  privileged  to  co- 
sponsor  with  the  Senator  trom  Rhode 
Island,  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  repre- 
sents a  major  effort  in  an  area  vital  to 
our  democratic  society— the  problem  of 
campaign  reform  and  exorbitant  cam- 
paign costs. 

It  is  of  ccncem  to  those  who  either 
hold  or  plan  to  run  for  public  ofBce. 
More  importantly,  it  is  of  vital  concern 
to  the  electorate — the  people  of  this 
country  who  are  entitled  to  the  best 
leadership  and  the  mATimnm  possible 
influence  in  the  electoral  process. 

It  is  alarming  that  the  right  to  seek 
public  ofBce  is  rapidly  becoming  con- 
tingent upon  the  independent  wealth  of 
the  candidate  or  the  ready  availability 
of  large-scale  financial  support  from 
groups  with  a  particular  ax  to  grind. 

I  think  all  of  us  will  agree  that  the 
situation  worsens  with  every  election. 
If  this  trend  is  not  arrested,  we  may 
arrive  at  a  day  when  elections  are  noth- 
ing but  a  spending  contest  between 
powerful  vested  Interest  groups  to  see 
who  can  present  the  slickest  and  most 
commercial  package  to  the  American 
voter.  In  a  word,  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
jective of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
maximum  information  to  the  voters  con- 
sistent with  reasonable  spending  limita- 
tions. 

In  ptu^ult  of  these  objectives,  we  have 
devised  a  comprehensive  approach.  The 
provisions  of  this  legislation  deal  with 
the  use  of  the  communications  media, 
spending  limitations,  and  disclosure  and 
reporting  requirements. 

In  its  substantive  provisions,  the  legis- 
lation repeals  the  equal  time  requirement 
in  primaries  and  general  elections  for 
the  office  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

It  f  lutber  requires  both  broadcast  and 
ncmbroadcast  media  to  charge  candi- 
dates at  the  lowest  unit  rate  of  advertis- 
ing during  specified  periods  before  the 
primary  and  general  elections. 

The  bill  also  enacts  limitatlans  on 
campaign  spending.  Candidates  for  Fed- 


eral elective  office  cim  spend  6  cents  for 
each  resident  of  voting  age  or  $30,000. 
whichever  is  greater.  This  amoimt  can 
be  spent  in  the  broadcast  media,  and  a 
similar  amount  can  be  spent  in  the  non- 
broadcast  media.  This  sum  can  be  spent 
in  primaries,  runoffs,  and  general  elec- 
tions. Amounts  can  be  expended  only  by 
the  candidate  himself,  or  upon  the 
written  authorization  of  the  candidate 
or  his  representative,  nn^ly,  there  Is  a 
provision  which  adjusts  the  q^endlng 
limitation  automatically,  based  on  the 
consumer  price  index. 

The  disclosures  and  reporting  re- 
quirements of  the  bin  apply  to  every 
candidate  for  Federal  elective  office  and 
every  political  committee  which  spends 
over  $1,000  in  a  calendar  year  for  the 
purpose  of  infiuencing  an  election. 

Ally  expenditure  or  contribution  in 
excess  of  $100  must  be  rei}orted  along 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  donor 
or  the  person  on  whose  behalf  the  ex- 
penditure is  made. 

Uhder  the  bill's  punitive  provisions,  a 
violation  of  the  act  by  a  candidate,  a 
member  of  the  media,  or  a  third  party 
can  be  punished  by  a  $50,000  fine,  a  5- 
year  prison  sentence,  or  both. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  a  bill  of 
this  nature  is  clear.  We  are  attempting  to 
strike  a  delicate  balance  here — but  it  is 
one  which  must  be  struck. 

The  spending  limitations  must  be  suf- 
ficiently broad  to  allow  the  candidate  to 
adequately  acquaint  the  voters  with 
himself  and  his  program. 

Within  a  democratic  society,  the  road 
to  public  ofllce  must  be  free  and  open. 
Instead,  we  are  turning  it  into  a  toll 
road — and  the  toll  is  becoming  prohibi- 
tive. 

Furthermore,  we  should  remember  that 
the  vote  in  this  country  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  liberties.  Cotmtless  patriots 
have  given  their  lives  to  secure  it  for  us. 
Americans  have  a  sacred  obligation  to 
exercise  their  franchise  and  to  do  so  in 
an  informed  and  intelligent  manner. 

A  limitati(m  on  campaign  expenditures 
which  is  too  severe  would  defeat  this 
purpose.  But  so  also  does  no  limitation 
at  all.  The  superabundance  of  campaign 
money  has  resulted  in  the  injection  of 
public  relations  firms  into  the  electoral 
process.  Candidates  are  being  presented 
to  the  public  in  slick  commercial  pack- 
ages like  so  many  new  cars.  The  public 
relaticnis  flrm  which  helps  the  candidate 
construct  his  image  will  not  be  there  to 
help  him  after  his  election.  The  public 
needs  to  know  the  man  himself,  not  a 
carefully  constructed  image. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  functicm 
of  this  bill  is  that  it  will  return  elections 
to  a  mutual  exchange  of  information  In- 
stead of  a  massive  sales  campaign.  In  so 
doing,  it  serves  a  salutary  purpose,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  recommend  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know,  I  have  introduced  amendment  No. 
291  to  8.  382  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  franking  privilege  at  reduced  rates  for 
all  candidates — Incimibaits  and  chal- 
lengers alike. 

I  do  not  wish  to  encumber  this  bin 
with  amendments  which  do  not  go  to 
the  heart  oi  S.  382 — amendments  which 
neither  tighten  up  nor  plug  up  holes  in 


the  reported  bill.  In  the  llttie  time  r^ 
maining  before  recess,  the  Seiate  has 
enough  of  these  substantive  amendments 
to  consider.  I  would  rather  see  the  Sen- 
ate spend  its  time  on  these,  for  I  feel 
the  more  we  add  to  the  bill,  rather  than 
spending  time  to  clarify  the  already 
existing  bill,  we  are  likely  to  give  cam- 
paign refcnm  a  lethal  blow. 

Therefore,  I  shall  not  call  up  amend- 
ment No.  291,  upon  the  assurance  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  that  his  distinguished 
committee  will  consider  hesu-ings  on  this 
matter  as  soon  as  passible. 

I  strongly  believe  in  this  concept  of  the 
franking  privilege:  it  will  greatly  equal- 
ize the  candidates  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public  as  well  as  decrease  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  incumbents  In  all  Federal 
elections. 

And  I  do  not  think  this  Chamber  can 
proceed  in  this  important  matter  without 
the  beneflt  of  this  committee's  views,  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  submit  for  the  Sen- 
ate a  c<«)y  of  the  chairman's  letter  assur- 
ing m  of  his  intention  to  give  this  matter 
prompt  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

AvQVWft  a,  1971. 
Hod.  Crablzs  McC.  Matrias.  Jr., 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DSAi  Sknatos:  Thank  you  for  your  note 
concerning  yoTir  Interest  In  removing  your 
amendment  No.  391  to  8.  383,  the  Fedend 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

Uke  you,  I  see  great  advantages  to  limiting 
the  number  of  amendments  to  the  campaign 
reform  bill.  Your  offer  to  withdraw  your 
amendment  Is  commendable. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  has  In- 
troduced legislation  which  comes  very  close 
to  accomplishing  what  this  amendment 
would  provide.  This  administration  bill  has 
already  been  referred  to  this  Committee. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  had  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  this  legislation,  you  can 
rest  assured  that  foUowlng  the  August  recess 
this  Commltee  will  schedule  hearings  as  soon 
as  the  calendar  aUowa. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Oals  McOb, 

Cfuxif  tnaft^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Soiator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook). 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope 
if  this  amendment  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  come  up  again,  in  event  the 
motion  to  table  is  not  agreed  to,  that 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  research 
by  the  proponents  of  the  amendment, 
and  not  only  as  to  the  first  amendment 
but  as  to  the  fifth  amendment  and  the 
equal  protection  clause  under  the 
14th  amendment,  because  we  are  not 
dealing  with  the  question  of  whether  the 
Senate  should  legislate  against  a  particu- 
lar group,  but  we  are  legislating  for  a 
distinct  group  against  the  ability  of  an- 
other group  to  function  imder  another 
set  of  rules  and  regulations.  This  poses  a 
serious  constitutional  question,  and  not 
merely  with  respect  to  the  first  amend- 
ment. I  would  hope  that  a  great  deal 
more  research  would  be  itme  in  this  field 
before  the  amendment  would  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  "htx.  President,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  n«ys. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  himself 
and  other  Senators.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT  (when  his  name  v?as  called) . 
Present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia 
(Mr.  OAMBaxLL) ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Hassis),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WnxuKs)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pncr)  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
TmrKMOND)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MXTNOT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oold- 
WATZR)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Psacr)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 

(No.  193  Leg.] 

TEAS— 74 

Aiken  Domlnlck  McCleUan 

Alien  Kagleton  McOee 

AUott  Eastland  MlUer 

Anderson  EUender  Mondale 

Baker  Brvln  Montoya 

Beall  Fannin  Moea 

Bellmen  Fong  Pastore 

Bennett  Qravel  Pearson 

Bentsen  OrllBn  PeU 

Bible  Oumey  Prouty 

Boggs  Hansen  Randolph 

Brock  Hart  Baxbe 

Brooke  Hatfield  Scbwelker 

Buckley  HoUlngs  Scott 

BurdKA  Hnuka  Smith 

Byrd,  Va.  Hughes  Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va.       Inouye  Spong 

Cannon  Jackson  Stennls 

Case  Javlts  Symington 

Chiles  Jordan,  N.C.  Tatanadge 

Church  Jordan,  Idaho    Tower 

Cook  Kennedy  Tunney 

Cotton  Long  Welt^er 

Curtis  Magnuson  Young 

Dole  Mathlaa 

NATS— 17 

Cooper  McOovem  Prosmire 

Cranston  Mclntyra  Rlblooff 

Pulbrlght  Metcalf  Both 

HarUe  Muskle  Stevens 

Humphrey  Nelson  Stevenson 

Uansfleld  Padcwood 

ANSWKEIKD  "PRESENT"— 1 
Taft 
NOT  VOTmO— 8 
Bayh  Harris  Thurmond 

OambreU  Mundt  WUUams 

Ooldwater  Percy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
12  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  me  Just  1 
minute? 


Mr.  SYBONQTON:  I  am  nappy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Toulslana, 


MHITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
ChaAx  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
HJt.  5208. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlCisIR  (Mr. 
Brock)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Represoitatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (MB.. 
5208)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard,  and  to 
authorize  the  annual  active  duty  person- 
nel strength  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  that  the  Senate  in- 
sist upon  its  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  ccwif erence 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appcdnted  Mr.  Magku- 
soH,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Grif- 
mr,  and  Mr.  Hattisu)  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideratiOD  of  the  bill  (S.  382)  to  promote 
fair  practices  in  the  conduct  of  election 
campaigns  for  Federal  political  offices, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  tiie 
Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
offers  an  enforceable,  and  reasonable 
method  of  requiring  a  candidate,  or  polit- 
ical organisation,  to  accoimt  for  receipts 
and  expenditures  made  in  seeking  Fed- 
eral office. 

In  a  democracy,  accountability  to  the 
public  is  the  foundation  of  Government. 

An  Informed  public  must  be  given 
"maximum  information"  about  those 
who  hold  public  office  if  they  are  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  properly  evaluate 
their  actions  and  decisions.  This  ac- 
coimtability  cannot  begin  with  the  hold- 
ing of  a  Federal  office.  It  must  also  apply 
to  those  ^o  are  candidates  for  Federal 
office. 

Accountability  alone,  however,  is  not 
enough.  Reasonable  limitations  must  be 
applied  to  the  expenditures  of  a  can- 
didate so  as  to  prevent  any  person  with 
imlimited  resources  from  "buying"  an 
election;  and  also  to  encourage  those 
qualified  people  without  such  resources 
to  nevertheless  seek  public  office. 

Recently  the  chairman  of  Common 
Cause,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Gardner, 
observed  to  All  American  citizens. 

You  Are  Being  Had. 

Mr.  Gardner  went  on  to  say. 

It  Unt  a  pleasant  thing  to  admit  that  in 
this  great  nation  elective  offloea  can  be 
piirchased:  that  votes  of  Federal,  SUte  and 
local  officials  are  bougbt  and  sold,  every  day; 


that  aeeees  of  the  people  to  their  govern- 
ment U  blocked  by  a  "Chinese  waU"  of 
money.  It  isn't  pleasant  but  It's  a  faot^ 
and.  today,  a  dangerous  faet. 

Mr.  Gardner  presented  a  thesis  which 
should  guide  democratic  Government  in 
the  United  States,  when  he  also  stated: 

People  need  to  feel  they  have  aooeas  to 
their  government.  They  need  to  brieve  their 
government  Is  reapooalve.  They  need  to  fWl 
It  f#"  be  called  to  aeoount.  But  whenarer 
they  look  they  find  that  the  aooeoa  off  money 
to  poww  tB  bloeklBg  the  aeoeaa  of  people 
«opow«r. 

The  legislation  before  us  repreaents  a 
major  Upartisan  effort  tn  the  Congress 
to  close  the  loopholes;  and  to  make  ac- 
countability as  much  a  part  of  a  political 
campaign  as  any  issue  before  the  candi- 
dates. „  , 
At  the  same  time  it  proposes  fair  limi- 
tations on  tiie  amounts  which  candidates 
can  spend  on  broadcast  and  non-broad- 
cast media — areas  ^rtiich  have  experi- 
enced a  "spirallng  competition"  of  rising 
costs  in  Federal  elections. 

It  is  shocking  indeed  to  note  some  of 
the  loopholes  whldi  a  candidate  can  noiw 
use  to  prevent  disdosure  of  all  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  made  on  behalf 
of  his  candidacy. 

Althouiii  mnnfmn  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  <m  primary  election  campaigns — as 
well  as  In  efforts  to  secure  a  party  nom- 
ination for  the  presidency — a  candidate 
does  not  have  to  report  those  expendi- 
tures. 

Ctmimtttees  working  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  who  state  they  do  so  without 
the  "knowledge  or  consent"  of  the  can- 
didate, and  who  do  not  («jerate  in  more 
than  one  State,  are  not  required  to  make 
Federal  reports  of  their  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

A  candidate's  report  often  does  not 
reveal  the  Identity  of  contributors  by 
failing  to  provide  a  "complete  address." 
In  some  Instances,  as  was  true  with  re- 
spect to  contributions  to  the  campaign  of 
my  recent  opponent,  large  contributions 
were  made  and  were  reported  as  anony- 
mously given. 

Even  if  some  provision  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  is  violated,  as  of  today 
there  are  not  sufficient  resources  or  pro- 
cedures for  investigating  and  bringing 
action  against  a  candidate  or  committee 
which  violates  the  law. 

Furthermore,  the  laws  of  the  respective 
States  generally  leave  the  committees 
which  support  a  candidate  various  means 
of  hiding  their  true  activities  and  actual 
expenditures. 

As  Illustration,  recent  articles  in  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  reveajl  how  loop- 
holes in  the  State  and  Federal  laws  may 
be  employed. 

These  articles  refer  to  the  fact  that 
my  opponent  in  the  1970  Missouri  sena- 
torial campaign,  who  was  then,  and  still 
is,  the  attorney  general  of  our  State,  as- 
serted that  he  was  not  aware  for  some 
time  that  treasurers  of  committees  which 
had  supported  his  candidacy  had  filed 
their  reports  in  the  States  of  lUlnois  and 
Oklahoma  rather  than  in  Missouri. 

In  other  words,  voters  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  not  only  did  not  know  before 
the  electtcm.  bxit  do  not  know  as  of  to- 
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day,  the  amount  of  money  cpent,  or  the 
namcBof  all  his  contributors. 

Nevertheless,  my  opponent  did  say  that 
the  treasurer  of  one  committee  was  a  Mr. 
Sam  PoveU.  who  served  during  my  op- 
ponent's fBimpaIgn  as  his  press  secretary; 
also,  that  the  committee  report  in  Ques- 
tion was  fUed  in  Oklahoma,  but  that  be 
did  not  know  where. 

The  voters  of  Mtseouri  still  do  not 
know,  because  members  of  the  news 
media  have  been  unable  to  find  where 
they  were  filed,  or  even  whether  they 
were  ever  actually  filed. 

Aeoording  to  State  Senator  John  J. 
Johnson,  who  brought  these  facts  to  the 
attention  of  the  Missouil  Senate,  the 
Illinois  treasurer  served  as  the  treasurer 
of  43  committees  tn  Missouri,  and  raised 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollsus  on  behalf  of 
my  opponent. 

But  his  reports  were  filed  in  ZllinoiB. 

Ify  opponent  also  was  reported  as  say- 
ing that  he  knew  the  treasurer  of  these 
committees  was  raising  money  for  him, 
but  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
committees  Involved. 

In  an  editorial  on  this  issue  of  account- 
ability to  the  public,  the  Daily  IXmklin 
Donocrat  of  Kennett,  Mo.,  called  for  a 
new  State  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  stating 
in  the  editorial: 

As  tbe  State's  chief  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer, Mr.  Danfortb  baa  some  obligation  to 
obaerve  both  tbe  apirlt  and  tbe  letter  of  the 
law . . . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  articles:  "Danforth  Explains 
Piling  of  Reoorts  Out  of  State,"  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  June  10, 1971:  "Danforth 
Backers  Piled  Campaign  Reports  in  Il- 
linois," St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  June 
10, 1971 ;  "Campaign  Expense  Loopholes." 
the  Daily  Dunklin  Democrat,  June  14 
1971,  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcou,  as  follows: 
[Tnm  the  St.  Louis  Po«t-Dlspateh.  Jon*  10 

1971 J 
Damiobth  EDLAura  rxLon  or  Rspobts  Out 
OF  Stats 
(By  Louis  J.  Rose) 
itrraaOK    Cttt,    June     10. — Republican 
state  Attorney  General  John  C.  Danforth  ac- 
knowledged yesterday  that  some  reports  list- 
ing campaign  contributions  in  his  unsuccess- 
ful race  for  Senator  last  year  were  nied  in  n- 
llnoU  and  Oklahoma,  rather  than  Missouri. 

He  denied,  however.  aUegatlons  by  Sute 
Senator  John  J.  Johnson  (Dem.),  Affton 
that  thU  violated  the  spirit  of  the  law  by 
utuialng  a  loophole  In  Mlasourl's  Oormpt 
Practices  Act  governing  reporting  of  cam- 
paign contributions. 

Johnson  crltlcljted  Danforth  In  ramailu  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  produced  photostats  of 
reports  filed  last  December  in  Mafllaon 
County,  m.  The  reports  listed  oontrllMrtlona 
totaling  $53,000  to  various  committees 
that  worked  on  behalf  of  Danforthl  can- 
didacy. 

The  reports  were  filed  by  Lonis  P.  Hoist 
treasurer  of  the  committees  Involved. 

Johnson  said  a  loophole  In  Mlaeourl's  Cor- 
rupt Praetloea  Act  apparently  permitted  a 
candidate  to  avoid  filing  a  report  In  Mlaaouri 
by  having  a  resident  of  another  sUte  serve 
as  a  treasurer  of  his  campaign  committee 

He  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  set  up 
an  interim  committee  to  review  and  rewrite 
sute  sututes  governing  canqniga  oontrltoa- 
tion  reporting  requlTHnents. 
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Johnson  told  tbe-SenaU  it  was  not  his 

intention  to  single  out  Danforth  as  the  only 
candidate  to  take  advantage  of  the  raportlnc 
looph<de. 

"It  la  flommnn  knowledge  that  these  laws 
are  seldom  enforeed  and  they  am.  indeed, 
wldtf  y  violated  and  ignored  by  many."  John- 
son said.  "It  does  appear  to  me,  however. 
that  when  campaign  committees  for  the 
chief  law  enforcement  oOeial  of  «»i»  state 
feel  free  to  start  using  loopholes  in  the  law, 
then  the  time  has  come  for  the  General  As- 
sembly to  take  some  action  to  have  meaning- 
ful and  enforeeable  oocrapt  praotloes  laws." 
Danforth  told  the  Foet-Dl^iateh  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  com- 
mittees involved  in  the  Blinals  nportm  untU 
about  two  months  after  the  general  election 
last  November.  He  said  he  learned  also  at 
that  time  that  similar  reports  had  been 
filed  in  Oklahoma  but  said  he  did  not  in- 
quire Into  the  amounts  of  contributions 
listed  in  the  Oklahoma  reports. 

Danforth  said  Hoist  was  a  certified  public 
accountant  with  ofllces  in  St.  LoiUs  and  was 
the  father  of  Cathy  Hoist,  who  was  a  staff 
assistant  in  Oanforth's  campaign.  He  said 
Hoist  filed  the  reports  In  Illinois  because  he 
was  a  resident  of  that  state. 

Of  the  SSS.OOO  in  contributions  dted  in 
the  niinou  reports,  t36,000  was  given  by 
Randolph  P.  Oompton,  an  uncle  of  Danforth. 
Cmnpton's  home  is  In  Scarsdale,  N.T. 

Danforth  said  that  throughout  his  cam- 
paign he  remained  aloof  from  fund-raising 
efforts.  He  did  not  want,  he  said,  to  become 
involved  In  soliciting  contributions  for  fear 
this  would  "Impair  my  independence." 

He  said  he  never  violated  either  the  spirit 
or  letter  of  the  law.  "I  think  the  only  thing 
you  can  do  with  the  laws  that  set  spedfie 
requirements  Is  comply  with  them.  1  am 
confident  no  law  has  been  violated,"  Dan- 
forth said. 

Tbe  reports  filed  In  Oklahoma,  he  said. 
were  submitted  there  because  the  treasurer 
of  the  committees  involved  was  Sam  Powell, 
whoee  home  was  In  Oklahoma.  Powell  was 
Danforth's  press  secretary  In  the  canq>aign. 
Danforth  questioned  why  he  was  singled 
out  by  Johnson  and  called  on  him  to  m»vm 
public  the  names  of  other  candidates  whose 
campaign  committees  may  have  filed  reports 
in  other  states. 

He  said  he  would  not  Im  surprised  If  the 
same  was  true  of  committees  that  aided 
Stuart  Symington,  particularly  committees 
that  may  have  been  set  up  in  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  area.  Symington,  a  Democrat,  won 
re-election  to  a  fourth  six-year  term  In  the 
Senate  last  year  by  defeating  Danforth  by 
37 MO  votes. 


[ntm  the  St  Lotds  OIobe-Demoerat 
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Jti'P'EBsoK  Cttt.— Some  fund-raising  com- 
mittees for  Attorney  General  JtAn  C.  Dan- 
forth's camnalvn  for  the  VS.  Senate  in 
1970  did  not  file  their  reports  In  Missouri; 
they  filed  them  In  nilnols  and  Oklahoma. 

These  reports  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tlon  <rf  the  Missouri  Senate  Wednesday  by 
Sen.  John  J.  Johnson  (Dem.).  Affton,  as 
he  cited  what  he  called  a  loonhole  in  the 
corruot  practices  statute  in  Missouri.  He 
said  he  was  not  singling  out  the  attorney 
general. 

•^t  Is  common  knowledge  that  these  laws 
are  seldom  enforced  and  they  are.  Indeed, 
widely  violated  and  Ignored  Iqr  many,"  the 
senator  said 

But.  he  said,  the  attorney  general  Is  an 
example,  and  he  produced  documents  show- 
ing that  at  least  $53,000  was  raised  by  43 
committees  In  Missouri,  but  the  repots 
were  filed  in  nilnola. 

The  Missouri  statute  reads  that  such 
fund-raising  committees  must  make  reports 


"Ln  the  ofllce  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  of 
the  county  in  which  such  treasiirer  lealdea  " 

Johnson  said  the  treasurer  of  the  Dan- 
forth  committees  In  this  instance  was  Louis 
P.  Hoist,  who  lists  his  residence  as  M^/^^J^)^^^ 
Coimty,  m.,  and  the  reports  were  filed  in 
Madison  County. 

Danforth  told  The  Globe-Democrat  that 
he  had  IntenUonaUy  Isolated  himself  from 
the  fund-raising  committees  In  Ills  cam. 
palgn  last  year  against  Sen.  Stuart  Syming- 
ton. He  said  he  knew  Hoist  as  an  account- 
ant and  the  father  of  a  girl  who  worked 
In  his  campaign  office  In  St.  Louis. 

He  said  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mittees mentioned  In  the  report  and  did 
not  know  that  Hoist  was  raising  money 
for  Mm  ' 

"There  were  a  number  of  people  operating 
a  variety  of  stuff  in  the  campaign."  Dan- 
forth said,  "and  I  remained  very  remote 
from  the  contributon." 

Johnson  called  on  the  Senate  to  set  up 
a  study  committee  on  the  corrupt  practices 
act. 

"Since  this  is  a  BOaaouri  law  and  the  cam- 
paign for  eleoUve  oSlce  Is  within  Missouri. 
it  certainly  would  Indicate  that  the  Intent 
of  the  law  Is  such  that  It  presumes  that  a 
campaign  committee  report  should  be  filed 
In  the  state  of  Missouri."  Johnson  said. 

"Not  so.  The  loophole  in  the  law  appar- 
rently  permita  a  candidate  to  simply  find 
a  resident  of  another  state  to  serve  as  a 
treasurer  of  his  campaign  conmilttee  and 
thus  avoid  filing  the  report  of  campaign 
receipts  and  expenditures  within  the  state 
of  Mlssovirl.  The  likelihood  of  Missouri  citi- 
zens having  knowledge  of  campaign  con- 
tributions Is  thus  greatly  diminished." 

He  added  that  It  appeared  to  him,  though 
that  when  the  campaign  committees  of  the 
chief  law  enforcement  ofllclal  of  the  state 
feel  free  to  use  loopholes,  "then  the  time  has 
come  for  the  General  Assembly  to  take  some 
action." 

Danforth  said  he  was  curious  as  to  why 
Johnson  singled  him  out  when  he  admitted 
"that  others  are  doing  the  same  thing." 

He  said  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  help 
the  legislature  Improve  the  election  laws 
and  had  said  so  In  the  past. 

"The  laws  should  provide  for  a  complete 
disclosure  of  all  receipts  to  candidates,  be- 
fore, not  after,  the  election,"  he  said. 

Danforth  told  The  Globe-Democrat  that 
there  was  a  similar  operation  in  Oklahoma 
for  his  candidacy.  Be  said  he  did  not  know 
how  much  money  was  collected  there. 

He  said  the  trea8\irer  there  was  Sam  Powell, 
who  ran  his  Jefferson  City  office  during  the 
campaign.  He  said  reports  were  filed  in  Okla- 
homa but  he  did  not  know  where. 

"I  think  both  treasvirers  were  even  over- 
zealous  In  filing  the  reports  in  the  counties 
where  they  live,  complying  with  the  Missouri 
law,"  he  said. 

Reminded  that  the  Mtuourl  law  does  not 
cover  Illinois  or  Oklahoma,  Danforth  said 
there  was  "no  reason  why  they  needed  to 
file  at  aU." 

Danforth  said  he  did  not  know  how  much 
was  q>ent  on  his  entire  campaign.  But  he 
said  the  amount  contrtbuted  In  Illinois  "was 
hardly  a  major  share  of  the  expense." 

Two  of  the  major  contrtbutors  on  the  Illi- 
nois reporto  were  an  uncle  of  Danforth  and 
"anonymous." 

Tbe  reporto  show  that  Randolph  P.  Oomp- 
ton,  whom  Danforth  Identified  as  his  uncle 
from  Scarsdale.  N.T.,  gave  $38,000  through 
the  Hoist  committees.  Danforth  said  he  did 
not  know  why  his  uncle  chose  to  donate  in 
this  manner. 

"Anonymous"  donatad  $15,000.  q^nforth 
said  he  did  not  know  who  this  was. 

Other  oontrlbutors  were  Spencer  T.  Olln. 
chemical  company  executive  from  St.  Louis, 
with  $6,000;  the  National  Republican  Sen- 
atorial Committee,  with  $6,000.  and  P.  Bf. 
Webb  wtth  $1,000. 
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Hoist  made  affidavlta  certifyliig  himself  as 
the  bead  of  the  St.  Louis  Television  Com- 
mittee for  Danforth,  the  Greene  County 
Committee  for  Danforth,  the  Jackson  County 
Television  Committee  for  Danforth,  the  St. 
Louis  County  TUevlslon  Committee  for  Dan- 
forth, tiie  Jackson  County  Cltlaens  Commit- 
tee for  Danforth  and  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
Citizens  Committee  for  Danforth. 

All  of  these  are  Missouri  committees  for 
tbe  general  election  campaign.  The  rest  of 
the  43  committees  Hoist  listed  hlmiielf  ai 
treaswer  of  In  the  primary  election  were 
also  Ln  BClssourl.  and  the  report  for  the  pri- 
mary filed  In  Madison  County  noted  that 
there  were  no  recelpto  and  no  expenditures. 

Of  Hoist,  who  headed  this  multitude  of 
committees  in  his  behalf,  Danforth  said: 

"I  think  I  met  him.  In  fact,  I  did  shake 
hands  with  him." 

[Prom  the  Daily  Dunklin  Democrat,  June  14, 

1971] 

Cakpaion  Ezpxitss  Loofhous 

We  must  confess  Ignorance  to  a  loophole  In 
Missouri 's  election  laws  permitting  candi- 
dates and  their  campaign  officials  to  file  ex- 
pense reports  In  another  state.  It  was  not 
until  state  Sen.  John  Johnson,  St.  Louis 
Ootmty  Democrat,  revealed  that  some  of  John 
Danforth's  1970  expense  accounting  has  been 
filed  in  nilnols  and  Oklahoma  that  we  were 
aware  such  was  possible  under  what  la  ob- 
viously a  looaely-worded  state  law. 

Sen.  Johnson  provided  the  evidence,  with 
photostat  copies  of  reports  filed  last  Decem- 
ber In  BCadlson  County,  ni.,  for  the  unsuc- 
cessful Danforth  campaign  for  n.S.  Senator. 
Other  Danforth  campaign  reporta  were  filed 
in  Oklahoma. 

Danforth  told  reporters  he  vras  not  aware 
of  the  campaign  reports  being  filed  in  Illinois 
until  about  two  months  after  the  November 
dectlon.  We  believe  him,  But  what  we  do 
question  is  his  permitting  this  to  occur  after 
be  learned  of  It,  as  weU  as  his  fallxire  to  de- 
termine just  how  much  was  listed  on  his 
campaign  expense  report  In  Oklahoma.  As  the 
state's  chief  law  enforcement  officer,  Dan- 
forth has  some  obligation  to  observe  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  we're 
certain  that  even  Clyde  Orton  and  Jet  Banks 
would  rule  that  If  Danforth  did  not  violate 
the  actual  provisions  of  the  staute,  he  cer- 
tainly violated  the  spirit. 

Sen.  Johnson  Is  correct  in  his  contention 
that  Mlssourt's  corrupt  practices  act  should 
be  tightened.  Tliere  are  now  too  many  loop- 
holes in  the  law,  as  evidence  tbe  failure  of 
some  Bootheel  candidates  to  file  any  report 
at  all,  while  others  file  what  appear  to  be 
highly  erroneous  reports. 

The  corrupt  practices  act  was  written,  of 
course,  by  men  who  were  elected  to  public 
office  and  it  can  be  reasonably  asaumed 
wished  to  remain  In  public  office.  They  are  not 
Inclined  to  be  overly-stringent  in  writing 
regulatlona  concerning  their  own  conduct  at 
election  time. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  for  other  groups  to  sug- 
gest a  model  law  that  would  permit  the  state 
to  have  an  accurate  accounting  of  all  ex- 
penses from  all  candidates — and  filed  in  this 
state.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wtil  if  a  grot^  such 
as  the  Missouri  Bar  Association  tried  its  liand 
at  writing  a  model  law.  Most  certainly  the 
Missouri  Bar  cotild  do  much  better  than  the 
Mlssoiul  Legislature  has  done. 

Mr.  SYIONOTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  is  the 
thoughtful  product  of  many  experienced 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  goes  far  to- 
ward closing  these  and  other  loopholes 
which  exist  in  the  present  law. 

Without  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  their  Government  and  those  who  lead 
it,  our  Nation  cannot  stand  erect.  That 
confidence  can  only  be  earned  by  the 


honesty  and  candor  of  dected  offldals,  as 
they  perform  their  responslWHtieB  to 
those  they  represent. 

Loopholes  in  the  law  which  have  per- 
mitted deception,  and  incomplete  dis- 
closure in  the  past,  have  earned  no  con- 
fidence, rather  the  distrust  and  suspicion 
of  the  voter;  and  this  would  seen  to  have 
discouraged  many  able  and  experienced 
citizens  from  involvement  in  fields  of 
public  service. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce perhaps  best  summarises  tbe  ne- 
cessity for  this  legldation  when  it  stated: 

No  one  Individual  or  group  stands  to  gain 
imder  S.  883.  The  American  people  do.  how- 
ever, because  they  have  staked  their  all  on 
a  democratic  system  of  electing  their  lead- 
ers— and  the  integrity  of  that  system  ia  now 
being  threatened. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  integrity 
incident  to  the  election  jntxxss.  along 
with  the  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  that  process,  are  too  vital  to  the 
concept  and  workings  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  permit  further  delay  In 
achieving  needed  and  meaningful  re- 
form in  the  rules  which  govern  cam- 
paign spending. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  support 
this  bill  and  would  hope  it  is  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

AKXirDlIXNT   wo.    31S 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  315. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  modified  to  conform  with  the  Pastore 
substitute  amendment  to  8.  382 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  '^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  reads  as 
follows : 

On  page  17,  between  lines  3  and  8,  Insert 
the    foUowlng: 

"Skc.  206.  Chapter  29  of  TlUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof,  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"{  814.  Use  of  labor  organization  funds  for 
political  purposes. 

"(a)  No  part  of  the  dues,  asseasmenta,  or 
other  moneys  collected  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion from  any  person  covered  by  an  agree- 
ment requiring  membenhip  in  such  at- 
ganizatlon  or  the  payment  of  dues,  fees  or 
other  moneys  as  a  condition  of  employment 
shall  be  made  available  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  any  candidate  or  political  committee. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  tat  not  more  tban  one 
year,   or   both." 

On  page  17,  in  line  8,  strike  the  words 
"Sec.  20e"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Sec.  307". 

On  page  17,  between  lines  10  and  11,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  Utle  the 
f (Mowing: 

"614.  Use  of  labor  raganiaation  funds  for 
poUtical  purpoeea." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mysdf  15  minutes  at  this  time. 


Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognised  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate 
that  I  do  not  Intend  to  take  much  time 
because  I  do  not  think  it  will  need  much 
time  to  explain  the  amendment 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is 
aimed  at  correcting  what  I  view  as  a 
great  infringement  on  the  rights  of  many 
individual  union  manbers  in  the  United 
States — the  use  of  funds  collected  from 
employees,  subject  to  compulsory  iinion 
memborshlp  or  compulsory  payment  of 
fees  for  the  support  of  p^tlcal  candi- 
dates unknown  to  the  member  or  not 
really  supported  by  the  unicm  member. 

Ibe  single  most  important  factor  in 
the  elective  process  is  the  right  of  any 
private  dtixen  to  participate  in  a  politi- 
cal campaign — ^in  other  words,  to  engage 
in  some  form  of  pcdltical  activity.  As  the 
debate  on  this  bill  amply  demonstrates, 
that  participation  today  often  takes  the 
form  of  financial  suivort  or  contribu- 
tions. I  believe  that  this  participation  is 
gravely  abused  by  the  practice  of  labor 
organizations  in  providing,  through  po- 
litical education  committees  and  other 
dummy  groups,  financial  aid  to  candi- 
dates from  union  dues  assessed  against 
the  membership.  The  records  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  various  State 
offices  show  that  in  the  1970  senatorial 
campaign,  labor  oragnlzations  admit  to 
expending  a  total  of  $1,767,044.73  on  be- 
half of  senatorial  candidates.  Six  sena- 
torial candidates  received  over  $100,000 
from  various  labor  groups  with  two  of 
these  getting  over  $150,000.  Another 
eig^t  got  between  $50,000  and  $100,000 
while  19  others  got  between  $10,000  and 
$50,000.  One  estimate  places  total  union 
spending  for  all  campaigns  at  over  $10,- 
700,000.  Tn  1968.  46  labor  union  commit- 
tees reported  expenditures  of  $7,631,868 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  a  percentage  of  \22  percent  of 
total  outlays. 

These  vast  expenditures  are  made  In 
the  face  of  the  current  law.  As  we  all 
know,  section  610  of  tiUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  proscribes  the  expenditure  of 
money  by  a  labor  organization  ")n  con- 
nection with  any  dection  at  which  Pres- 
idential and  Vice  Presidential  electors, 
or  Senator  or  Representative,  or  a  Dele- 
gate or  Resident  Commissioner  to  Con- 
gress are  to  be  voted  for,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  primary  election  or  poUti- 
cal convention  or  caucus  held  to  sdect 
political  candidates  for  any  of  the  fore- 
going offices." 

T^dation  of  this  section  by  labor  or- 
ganizations are  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $5,000.  Officers  of  the  or- 
ganization who  consent  to  the  expendi- 
ture shall  be  fined  up  to  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  up  to  1  year. 

Section  610  defines  a  labor  organization 
as  "any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any 
agency  or  onployee  representation  com- 
mittee or  iflan,  in  which  employees  par- 
ticipate and  which  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing  with 
employers  concerning  grievances,  labor 
disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours  of 
employment,  or  conditions  <rf  work. 

Because  of  this  dcflnitton,  labor  org»- 
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ntsatlons  are  able  to  avoid  direct  vlola- 
tltma  of  thla  law  by  setting  up  the  so- 
called  political  education  committees 
to  receive  union  funds  and  then  distrib- 
ute them  to  various  eandidatefl.  This  is 
frequently  aecompUshed  with  only  the 
thinnest  veil  of  disguise.  In  addition,  the 
law  does  not  circumscribe  the  use  of 
union  does  money  for  State  and  local 
elections. 

Ifr.  President.  I  do  not  really  begrudge 
this  use  of  "political  education"  ooomilt- 
tees  by  labor  organlaatlons  to  clrciunvent 
the  section  610  provlalons.  Many  other 
interest  groups  utilize  the  same  gimmick. 
What  I  do  object  to— and  this  is  the 
crux  of  my  amendment — is  the  funding 
of  these  "political  education"  commit- 
tees— and  through  them  various  candi- 
dates— with  funds  collected  under  some 
form  of  compulsory  union  membership 
or  fee-paying  agreement 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMZNICK.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  voice 
my  concern  along  with  that  expressed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  f  rran  Colorado. 
I  would  like  to  note  that  just  a  few 
months  ago  a  group  of  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp.  employees  in  California 
achieved  a  notable  legal  victory.  In  1967 
they  filed  a  lawsuit  challoiglng  the  use 
of  their  compulsory  "agency  shop"  fees 
for  political  purposes.  Their  complaint 
was  dismissed  by  the  trial  court,  but  last 
year  their  appeal  was  upheld  by  the  UJ3. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 
In  a  commonsense  opinion  reversing  the 
trial  court,  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  as 
follows: 
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The  diversion  of  the  employees'  money 
from  use  for  the  purposes  for  which  It  was 
exacted  damages  them  doubly.  Its  utilization 
to  support  candidates  and  causes  the  plain- 
tiffs oppose  renders  them  capUve  to  the  Ideas. 
associations  and  causes  espoused  by  others. 
At  the  same  time  It  depletes  their  own  funds 
and  resources  to  the  extent  of  the  expro- 
priation and  renders  them  iinable  by  these 
amounts  to  express  their  own  convictions, 
their  own  Ideas  and  support  their  own 
causes."  (Seat/  v.  McDonnell- Douglas  427  F 
a.  998,  CA9  (1970)). 

Mr.  President,  rejection  of  the  pending 
amendment  win  unfailingly  serve  to  en- 
courage the  continued  use  of  forced 
union  dues  and  fees  for  partisan  political 
purposes.  If  we  defeat  the  amendment, 
our  constituents  will  conclude  that  the 
Senate  is  unconcerned  about  the  Intoler- 
able plight  of  conscripted  union  mem- 
bers. I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove the  Domlnick  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
very  much. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, who  has  done  a  lot  of  very  able 
work  in  this  field.  I  think  the  McDon- 
nell Doiiglas  case  is  about  as  much  on 
the  nose  of  what  I  am  driving  at  as  any- 
thing I  know  of .  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  brought  it  up. 

It  will  be  noted  that  my  amendment 
provides  that  where  there  are  compul- 
sory union  dues  or  assessmaits  as  con- 
dlUons  of  employment,  they  cannot  use 
any  imrtlon  of  those  moneys  for  political 
punx»es. 


That  does  not  touch  the  labor  unions' 
abfllty  to  do  a  lot  of  other  things.  They 
can  conduct  lobbying  and  exert  legisla- 
tive influence  and  anything  they  want  to 
along  those  lines  that  Is  legal.  However, 
they  cannot  support  political  candidates. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Soiatcn- 

from  Michigan 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  B«r.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  am  pleased  to 
associate  myself  with  the  arguments 
made  on  behalf  of  this  amendment  and  to 
give  strong  support  to  his  amendment. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  any  SenaU»' 
can  maintain  he  is  for  campaign  spend- 
ing disclosure  reform  if  he  is  against  this 
amendmmt. 

The  amendment  of  tiie  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  block  the  biggest  loop- 
hole that  is  left  in  the  bill  as  reported. 
We  will  be  oxily  fooling  the  public.  I  will 
vote  for  the  bill  as  will  other  Senators, 
even  if  the  amendment  is  rejected  be- 
cause, realistically,  we  have  no  choice. 
But  we  will  not  reform  the  situation 
without  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  deeply  appreciate 
those  remarks. 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  U  the  Senator  will  al- 
low me,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  under 
the  law  at  present,  a  labor  organization 
can  collect  dues  from  workers  who  are 
required  to  belong  to  the  union  in  order 
to  hold  their  Jobs  and  use  those  dues  for 
political  purposes  in  many  different  ways. 
It  is  true  that  the  law  provides  that 
a  labor  organization  cannot  contrlbiite 
money  directly  to  a  canldate  for  Federal 
oflBse,  but  that  does  not  preclude  a  labor 
organization  from  supporting  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office  in  many  other 
ways,  and,  of  course,  much  of  the  money 
collected  as  imion  dues  Is  used  in  other 
ways  to  support  the  candidacy. 

Of  course,  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
does  not  prevent  the  use  of  union  dues 
collected  under  union  shop  agreements 
from  being  used  directly  to  support  the 
candidacy  of  candidates  running  for 
other  than  Federal  office,  for  example, 
for  governor  in  most  States,  or  people 
nmnlng  for  Judgeships,  prosecuting  at- 
torneys, and  many  other  offices.  Hxe 
Federal  law  does  not  apply. 

During  the  last  election  In  Mlt^gan 
there  was  a  strike  against  the  General 
Motors  Corp.  As  I  imderstand  it,  and  as 
was  widely  reported,  union  members  were 
given  an  option :  They  could  either  walk 
the  picket  line  and  receive  their  strike 
benefits  or  they  could  get  out  and  work 
In  the  campaign  and  receive  their  strike 
l)enefits. 

There  is  nothing  Ulegal  in  that  so  far 
as  the  present  law  is  concerned,  because 
that  Involved  a  State  office  and  not  a 
candidate  for  Federal  office. 

I  will  be  Interested  to  listen  to  the 
argrunents  against  the  amendment.  The 
Senator's  amendment  in  no  way  would 
Infringe  upon  the  right  of  a  labor  orga- 
nization voluntarily  to  have  a  political 
committee  and  voluntarily  to  receive 
contributioDs  to  be  used  for  political 
purposes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  total- 
ly correct. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  The  only  restrictions 
are  the  use  of  unkm  dues  that  are  col- 
lected when  a  person  is  required  to  Join 
a  union  In  order  to  hold  his  Job. 


For  many  years  we  have  been  fighting 
the  battle  in  the  Senate  as  to  whether 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
should  be  retained.  Section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  leaves  it  up  to  each 
State  to  determine  whether  compulsorv 
unionism  should  be  legal. 

A  few  years  ago  when  I  was  servini 
in  the  other  body  this  issue  was  coming 
up  agahi.  I  hitroduced  a  bin  to  rep«a 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
providing,  however,  that  any  union  that 
required  membership  as  a  condition  to 
work  was  restricted  in  three  ways:  Their 
union  shop  agreement  would  be  void  if 
first,  they  discriminated  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  creed  in  admission  or 
membership;  two.  If  they  discriminated 
on  the  basis  of  religion;  and.  three.  If 
dues  collected  under  such  agreement 
WCTe  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
coDective  bargaining  and  legitimate 
union  business. 
Mr.   DOMINICK.    I   wish    they   had 

adopted  it. 

Mr.  QRIFPIN.  In  Bflchlgan  I  had  no 
trouble  explatolng  the  validity  of  that 
kind  of  provision  to  workers.  Every  group 
I  talked  to  said,  "That  is  fine.  We  do  not 
think  our  dues  should  be  used  for  politi- 
cal purposes." 

I  do  not  see  why  we  do  not  stand  ud 
for  that  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOBCINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  remarks 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senntor  has  expired. 

Mr.  TK>i£INlCK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  S»i- 
ator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  tremendous  expertise  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  in  this  field.  He 
is  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Landrum- 
Grlffinblll. 

In  this  colloquy  I  wish  to  say  th*t  I 
introduced  similar  legislation  when  I 
first  entered  the  Senate.  We  never  had 
hearings  on  that  legislation  I  have  Intro- 
duced It  In  every  Congress  since  and 
still  there  have  been  no  hearings. 

During  a  recent  election  period,  when 
I  was  not  one  of  those  running  for 
election,  two  union  members  came  to  my 
office  in  Colorado.  They  were  complain- 
ing about  pension-welfare  funds  of  their 
unions. 

m  the  process  of  that  meeting  they 
started  out  by  saying,  "Why  can't  we  do 
something  about  determining  where  our 
dues  go?"  I  said,  "I  have  a  bill  in  to  that 
effect.  The  bUl  provides  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  use  dues  for  political  pur- 
poses on  behalf  of  a  political  candidate." 
Both  of  these  men  said,  "Holy  smoke. 
Get  us  a  copy  of  that  bffl  and  we  will 
get  you  2,000  signatures."  I  gave  them  a 
copy  of  the  Mil  and  they  came  back  with 
5,000  signatures. 

Mr.  President,  union  members  and 
their  families  object  strenuously  to  hav- 
ing dues  collected  expended  for  political 
candidates  they  do  not  support. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder  If  those  who 
are  strong  advocates,  as  I  am.  of  civil 
rights  do  not  see  the  rdatlonshlp  of  this 
particular  amendment  to  dvll  rights  be- 
cause certainly  there  is  very  much  In- 
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volved  in  the  civil  rights  of  an  individual 
who  wants  to  work.  In  effect,  by  using 
his  dues,  which  are  collected  imder  com- 
pulsory agreements,  for  political  pur- 
poses, the  union  is  thereby  decreasing  or 
infringing  upon  his  franchise  and  in- 
terfering with  his  f  uU  rights  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

The  worker  may  be  going  out  and  vot- 
ing against  a  candidate  and  his  dues  are 
being  used  against  his  point  of  view. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  particularly 
understand  this  feature  where  dues  are 
actually  used.  Can  the  Senator  give  me 
an  example  of  where  in  the  country  that 
mcHiey  is  collected  and  turned  over  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator's  point 
is  that  dues  are  not  being  used,  he  could 
certainly  Join  In  this  amendment  and 
support  it.  Will  the  Senator  support  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  be  happy  to  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  broad  enough. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  shackle  labor  unions  I  think  we  should 
do  it  to  corporations  ttecause  I  can  give 
the  Senator  chapter  and  verse  how  cor- 
porations shell  out  money  to  executives 
and  they  turn  around  and  give  it  to  poli- 
ticians. If  the  Senator  wants  to  attack 
organizations  let  us  amend  this  amend- 
ment, and  if  the  Senator  will  support 
that  I  will  support  this — to  include  all 
corporate  funds,  so  that  anyone  getting 
paid  from  a  corporation  cannot  donate 
to  a  political  candidate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  amendment  does 
not  state  that  someone  working  for  a 
labor  organization  cannot  voluntarily  if 
he  wishes,  support  a  candidate  for  office 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  is  the  Senator's 
definition  of  "other  moneys  collected"?  If 
the  head  of  a  labor  organization  wants  to 
form  an  organization  to  collect  money 
jmder  this  amendment,  he  could  not  do 
it.  You  are  actually  making  second-class 
citizens  out  of  people  who  belong  to  labor 
unions  but  still  do  not  do  that  to  cor- 
porate people,  also. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  the  Senator  ^^^t^^ 
a  question?  ^ 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes. 
I  5S-  I^MINICK-  Otherwise.  I  would 
insist  on  my  right  to  the  floor. 

■The  point  I  am  making  is  with  respect 
to  dues  that  are  a  condlUon  of  employ- 
ment in  a  union  shop,  or  where  you  have 
assessments  which  are  a  condition  of 
continuing  employment.  That  happens  in 
a  union  shop,  it  happens  in  other  types 
or  labor  agreements  where  the  worker  is 
required,  as  a  condiUon  of  employment, 
w  pay  in  those  dues,  and  in  most  in- 
stances the  corporation  itself  is  the  one 
that  checks  off  those  dues  given  to  the 
labor  union,  which  then  gives  them  to 
COPE  or  other  organizations,  and  that 
money  is  used  in  behalf  of  a  political 
candidate. 

It  may  be  that  some  other  organiza- 
tions do  the  same  thing,  and  the  Senator 


from  New  York  has  an  amendment  which 
may  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  amend- 
ment, but  before  I  yield  on  that,  I  will 
finish  what  I  have  by  way  of  a  statement 
and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  ques- 
tions, as  I  said  I  would. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  said  he  had  a 
question,  and  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MTTiTiKR.  I  had  a  question  I  would 
like  to  ask. 

Reading  from  the  amendmoit,  it 
states: 

No  part  of  the  dues,  assessments,  or  other 
moneys  ooUeoted  by  a  labor  organisation. . . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  I  understood  the  col- 
loquy between  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do and  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  this 
does  not  stop  COPE  from  operating. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Not  a  bit 

Mr.  MILLER.  COPE  can  go  out  and 
collect  dues  from  individual  members. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Because  it  is  not  a  labor 
organization. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  right,  but  it 
can  only  do  it  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  right.  I  think 
it  is  important,  because  some  people  con- 
fuse COPE  with  a  labor  organization. 
It  is  not;  it  is  a  committee  which  has  to 
do  with  political  activities,  but  it  does  not 
have  to  do  with  membership  of  the  peo- 
ple who  work  in  plants. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  totally  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER,  li  that  is  so— and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Michigan  said 
this  would  not  prevent  committees  from 
lieing  established  for  that  purpose 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  the  question  is,  if 
committees  can  be  established  for  that 
purpose — ^if  (X>PE,  for  example,  can  still 
collect  contributions — are  those  commit- 
tees covered  by  the  clean  elections  bill? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  that  they 
aro  to  this  extent:  What  I  am  sajring 
here  is  that  the  committee  on  Political 
Education — COPE — can  form  very  use- 
ful piuposes  for  the  union  people.  They 
can  lobby  down  here  for  and  against  a 
bill.  They  can  go  out  with  the  money 
they  receive  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  support  a  candidate  or  oppose 
another  candidate.  The  only  thing  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  Is  to  prevent  the  dissolu- 
tion of  an  involuntary  subrogation  of 
the  dues.  The  rest  of  it  I  am  not  even 
touching. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICX.  I  yldd. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  know  what  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  get  at,  but  as  long  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  brought  this  up,  I 
think  the  Senate  ought  to  imderstand 
one  thing  clearly:  Whether  or  not  the 
committees  the  Senator  fnun  Michigan 
referred  to,  which  would  include  COPE, 
are  required  to  comply  witji  the  report- 
ing requirements  and  the  other  provi- 
sions in  the  bill.  I  do  not  know,  l>ecause  I 
am  not  on  the  committee  that  considered 
the  bill,  and  I  do  not  find  anything  in  the 
committee  report  which  makes  that 
clear;  but,  as  a  matter  of  legislative  his- 
tory, I  think  we  ought  to  have  it  xmder- 
stood  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  say.  In  reidy 


to  my  friend  from  Iowa,  that  I  would  In- 
terpret it  as  covering  those  groups  be- 
cause they  are  organisations  and  asso- 
ciations which  would  be  contributing  to 
or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate,  and  there- 
fore would  presumably  have  to  file. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  That  is 
absolutely  correct;  and  under  the  law, 
imlon  dues  cannot  be  used  for  political 
piu-poses.  That  is  XJob  law.  Are  we  talking 
about  a  voluntur  checkoff? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No;  we  are  talking 
about  involuntary  dues  or  dues  i>ald  as  a 
condition  of  employment. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Do  we  have  proof  that 
that  is  happening? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  All  the  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  does  the  Senator 
mean,  all  the  time?  Can  he  give  us  the 
cases?  Let  us  not  issue  an  indictment 
here 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  gave  the  Senator 
the  cases  of  the  fellows  who  came  into 
our  office  and  said  this  is  happening  to 
them  with  yspect  to  their  dues. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  do  not  want  the 
statement  of  the  floor  manager,  for 
whom  I  have  high  regard  and  affection, 
to  go  unchallenged.  The  corrupt  prac- 
tices law  does  not  say  a  imion  cannot  use 
dues  for  political  purposes.  It  says  only 
that  a  union  cannot  use  dues  to  con- 
tribute to  a  candidate  for  public  office. 
That  leaves  a  lot  of  room.  They  can  do 
anything  else  with  the  dues  except  con- 
tribute them  to  the  candidate  for  pubUc 
office.  They  can  spend  money  for  televi- 
sion programs.  They  can  spend  money 
for  advertising.  They  can  bid  workers  to 
go  out  and  register  voters.  They  can  go 
out  and  get  voters  to  vote  for  a  political 
candidate.  They  can  contribute  to  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action,  and  that 
organization  can  contribute  money  to  a 
candidate.  So  there  are  many  ways  the 
law  can  be  avoided.  The  Senator's 
amendment  cl(»es  the  loopholes  of  the 
abuses.  If  there  is  agreement  on  this,  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  for  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  myself  more  time  in  order  that 
questions  may  be  asked,  but  I  would  like 
to  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right  We  have 
plenty  of  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  the  United  States 
today,  there  are  approximately  20  mil- 
lion workers  covered  by  collective-bar- 
gaining agreements  and  of  these  nearly 
80  percent  are  covered  by  some  form  of 
compulsory  union  membership  agree- 
ment. Looking  at  the  largest  union 
agreements.  Department  of  Labor  flgures 
show  that  in  1970  there  were  252  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements  which  cover- 
ed 5,000  or  more  worlcers.  These  252 
agreements  covered  4,103,075  workers. 
Two  hundred  and  eighteen  of  these 
agreements  covering  over  3.766,000 
workers  contained  clauses  which  re- 
quired, in  one  form  or  another,  member- 
ship in  a  labor  organization  or  the  pay- 
ment of  an  "agency  shop"  fee  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment. 

What  this  means  is  that  in  our  larg- 
est collective-bargaining  agreements  over 
90  percent  of  the  employees  were  subject 
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to  being  oompellcd  to  pay  some  moner  to 
a  labor  organlxatkn  ••  a  condttlan  of 
keqjing  tbeir  Joba  and  Uwllbood. 

Ifodi  of  this  money  and  tbe  rest  of  the 
$1  blUlon  of  dues,  inlttatkn  fees  and 
other  funds  odlected  l^  labor  organtea- 
tions  annually  are  used  for  sm^ortlng 
political  candidates. 

It  is  parOeidarly  upsetting  to  have  in  a 
supposedly  democratic  society  a  situa- 
tion where  union  leaders  use  compulso- 
rlly  collected  dues  to  support  candidates 
chosen  by  the  union  leaders  rather  than 
by  each  individual  member. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  nor  am  I  attempt- 
ing to  frustrate  the  free  political  expres- 
sion of  uniom  members  or  their  bargain- 
ing representatives.  Nor  am  I  opposed  to 
the  compulsory  collection  of  fees  for 
valid  union  functions.  I  am  merely  try- 
ing to  insure  that  the  critical  right  of 
financial  support  for  political  candidates 
will  rest  in  the  hands  of  individual  tmion 
members  rather  than  in  union  bosses. 

Mr.  President.  I  b^eve  that  my 
amendment,  which  has  been  very  care- 
fully worded,  achieves  this  objective.  I 
also  believe  that  my  amendment  is 
sound  for  what  it  does  not  do  as  weU  as 
for  what  it  does. 

My  amendment  protects  against  the 
abuse  of  a  certain  kind  of  funds — ^money 
collected  by  a  labor  organizatian  from 
mdlviduals  covered  by  an  agreement  re- 
quiring membership  in  such  an  orvtnl- 
zatlon  or  the  payment  of  dues,  fees,  or 
other  moneys  as  a  condititm  of  employ- 
ment. These  funds  are  not  to  be  used  by 
anyone  for  candidate  support. 

Why  these  funds?  Because  they  are 
required  as  a  condition  of  employment. 
A  man  must  pay  these  dues  and  fees  or 
lose  his  Job.  I  also  mdude  within  my 
amendment  mandatory  assessments  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  mnintAtwiTig 
membership.  What  good  is  it  to  say  to  a 
man  that  even  though  he  will  not  lose 
his  Job,  he  is  required  to  pay  a  com- 
pulsory assessment  for  political  purposes 
or  face  a  fine  or  expulsion  from  the 
imion?  My  amendment  is  intended  to 
apply  to  all  fimds  not  paid  volimtarily 
for  political  purposes. 

B^.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  tbe  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  accept  the  Senator's  in- 
terpretation of  his  amendment,  of 
course;  but  I  do  think  there  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  language  of  the 
amendment  fits  that  interpretation.  Is 
it  the  Senator's  intention  that  the 
amendmoit  applies  to  any  moneys  which 
are  coUected  from  union  members  where 
there  is  a  pn>vlsl<m  for  checkoff  of  dues? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Senator  gets  that  impression,  because 
other  money  is  ocdlected  by  the  labor 
organization. 

Mr.  CASE.  Coming  from  any  person? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Comteg  tma  any 
person. 

Mr.  CASE.  In  other  words,  this  oovei 
is  intended  to  apply  not  to  the  person 
but  to  the  moneys  collected?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DOBCNICK  From  any  person 
covered  by  the  agreement. 

Mr.  CASE.  Suppose  there  were  a  union 
having  a  provisi<m  for  a  checkoff  of  dues. 
SutQMse  the  union  later  on  said  to  all 


tts  mambesB,  "We  waaat  each  of  you  to 
oontrttNite  $10  to  us  toward  this  candi- 
date," and  that  that  mooey  was  not 
cheeked  off.  Would  the  Senator's  amend- 
nunt  apply  or  not? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  say  that  I 
think  this  would  be  a  vlolatkm  of  the  law. 
as  It  Is  now  wtlttai. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  did  not  mean  to  get  Into 
that  Question,  because  that  la  one  that 
tibe  Senator  can  argue  wtth  SenatoTB  on 
the  otho-  side  about.  What  I  wanted 
really  to  determine  is  the  Senator'ft  Inter- 
pretation of  his  own  language.  Does  he 
maintain  that  a  voluntary  contribution 
requested  by  a  union  from  a  member 
in  a  shop  which  has  a  checkoff  of  dues 
would  be  covered  by  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  it  is  a  legitimate, 
voluntary  oontrlbutioKi.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion whatsoever.  Just  like  any  other  dti- 
aen,  they  are  entitled  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  any  candidate  they  want  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  Hie  Senator's  Intnpreta- 
tloa  is  that  his  amendment  would  not 
cover  such  a  contribution? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Ctely  dues,  assess- 
ments, and  so  on,  taken  from  them  as 
a  condition  for  maintaintng  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE.  In  other  words,  a  vtduntary 
contilbution  the  Senator  would  not  In- 
terpret to  be  oovered  by  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MIUiER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DCAflNICK.  I  yidd  to  the  Senator 
fttMn  Iowa. 

Mr.  MTIJiKR.  Another  footnote  to  the 
answer,  I  think,  is  this:  It  is  my  Impres- 
sion that  generally  speaking  a  labor 
union  does  not  do  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  suggests  in  his  example.  That 
would  be  done  by  a  political  commit- 
tee, not  by  the  union  itself,  such  as  COPE 
or  DRIVE  or  some  other  political  com- 
mittee, this  committee,  consisting  per- 
haps al  officers  of  the  union,  but  not  the 
same  entity  as  the  unicm,  and  not  putting 
m<mey  in  the  imlcm  bank  account,  for 
example. 

BCr.  CASK  Tliat  is  my  understanding 
also,  but  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  lan- 
guage, which  seons  to  me  to  cover  any 
connection,  voluntary  or  not,  was  not  in- 
tended to  cover  such  situations,  unless 
it  was  the  dues  themselves,  or  other 
moneys  collected  under  a  checkoff  agree- 
ment involuntarily  contributed  by  the 
union  member. 

Mr.  MHjIiER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  we  had  better  be 
careful  on  this  point,  because  if  I  detect 
properly  the  thrust  of  the  amoidment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  he  does 
not  want  to  have  what  may  i4>pear  to  be 
a  vcduntary  contribution  become  an  en- 
forced contribution,  sudi  as  through  a 
general  cheakoff ,  and  I  think  that  is  what 
the  complaints  have  been  about. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional 15  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  say,  generally,  to 
my  knowledge,  a  union  does  not  do  this. 
They  do  not  go  around  to  the  indivldiml 
and  say,  "Now,  we  want  to  have  a  con- 


tribution from  you."  The  local  commit- 
tee on  political  education  would  do  that, 
and  m  fact  in  some  cases  goes  to  man- 
agement and  obtains  an  agreanent  from 
management  that  management  will 
check  off  a  c<mtribution  to  the  commit- 
tee from  each  individual  union  membwa 
check. 

That  is  not  done  by  the  li^>or  organisa- 
tion itself.  But  I  feel  that  if  we  do  not 
have  this  clear,  it  might  be  claimed  that 
everything  is  nice  and  vduntary,  but  be- 
.  cause  of  the  imlon's  tie-in  with  the  man- 
agement on  the  agreemoit,  it  might  turn 
out  to  be  more  compulsory  than  volun- 
tary in  some  cases. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect That  could  happen.  What  I  am  try- 
ing to  do  is  say  that  they  should  not 
take  moneys  which  are  being  ludd  in  for 
the  purposes  of  the  union  nkembership, 
their  pensions,  their  rights,  their  strike 
fund,  their  lobbying  activities,  and  so  on. 
and  use  them  m  a  political  sense,  unless 
they  volimtarily  say  they  want  to  so  use 
them,  and  I  would  think  it  would  be  up. 
then,  to  the  union  or  the  organisation 
portion  of  tbe  labor  union  to  show  that 
the  act  was  voluntary. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  yield  on  that  pomt? 

Bfr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  do  not  read  that  lan- 
guage that  way.  I  do  not  arrive  at  the 
same  mterpretation  the  Senator  does.  I 
think  DRIVE  would  be  wide  enough,  I 
think  COPE  would  be  wide  enough,  that 
I  think  the  whole  labor  movement  would 
not  be  able  to  spend  a  dime  on  politics 
or  a  candidate,  with  this  language. 

As  I  read  the  language — 

NO  part  of  ttM  duw,  Mawiments.  or  oUmt 

Other  moneys  means  just  that,  other 
moneys,  anything  in  the  way  of  money — 
ooUected  by  a  labor  organisation  from  any 
person  covered  by  an  agreement — 

That  means  anybody  belonging  to  the 
Teamsters;  for  example,  you  cannot  get 
any  money  from,  either  on  a  volunteer  or 
nonvolunteer  basis.  That  is  Just  what  tbe 
langiiage  says.  The  Senator  had  another 
interpretation,  but  his  language  is  spe- 
cific. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator  can 
actually  make  the  interpretation  that  he 
has  provided  to  this  body,  when  his  own 
language  speaks  volumes  to  the  contrary. 
Maybe  he  construes  this  language  dif- 
ferently, and  I  would  like  to  hear  again 
how  he  construes  it,  but  the  way  I  read 
it,  any  person  covered  by  an  agreement 
means  any  member  of  the  union,  and 
"other  moneys,"  tying  that  together,  that 
is  wide  open.  "Other  moneys"  means  Just 
anything. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  "From  any  person 
covered  by  an  agreement  requiring  mem- 
bership in  such  organization  or  the  pay- 
ment of  dues,  fees,  or  other  moneys  as  a 
condition  of  employment." 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Do  not  union  agree- 
ments require  membership? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Those  moneys  cannot 
be  used  that  way,  when  collected  for  a 
political  candidate  or  a  political  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with 
that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  I  do  not  be- 
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lieve  there  is  any  union  member  I  have 
known  in  cmy  AFL  or  CIO  a£Bllate  to  be 
a  member  of  COPE. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  language  is  not 
concerned  with  COPE.  It  says  "any  per- 
son covered  by  an  agreement." 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  refers  to  collections  by 
a  labor  organization,  and.  as  I  pointed 
out,  tbe  collection  is  not  normally  by  the 
union,  but  by  COPE  or  some  similar  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  Is  not  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  wording  of  the 
amendment,  which  is  that  any  employee 
of  such  a  company  cannot  give  any 
money,  voluntary  or  not,  to  any  politi- 
cal cause  whether  or  not  the  labor  imlon 
itself  is  associated  therewith. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  not 
read  the  complete  sentence:  "An  agree- 
ment requiring  membership  in  such  or- 
ganization," and  "such"  refers  to  a  labor 
organization.  My  point  is  that  COPE  is 
not  a  labor  organization,  and  there  is  no 
requirement  of  dues  behig  paid  by  a 
union  member  to  such  organization. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  How  many  members  of 
the  union  movement  in  this  country 
today  belong  to  organizations  that  re- 
quire membership,  that  have  as  part  of 
their  contract,  "If  you  are  going  to  go 
to  work,  you  must  become  a  member  of 
the  union"?  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator's  question 
is  not  quite  responsive,  because  he  should 
read  on  and  see  that  the  reference  is  to 
an  organization  requiring  membership  as 
a  condition  of  employment.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  labor  union  members  who 
are  employed  by  COPE  as  such.  That  is 
not  what  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  taiung  about. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Wo  are  not  talking 
about  COPR  We  are  talking  about  the 
individual  member  of  Uie  union.  If  I  am 
a  union  member,  and  I  have  to  be  a  union 
member  to  have  a  Job.  then  by  this  lan- 
guage, I  cannot,  then,  donate  to  any 
political  candidate. 

Mr.  MTIJiKR.  Yes,  you  can,  if  you 
donate  through  COPE.  That  was  the 
point  of  my  colloquy,  through  COPE  or 
DRIVE.  It  does  not  relate  to  involuntary 
collections  required  of  union  members. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  trying  to  kill  the  amendment 
or  clarify  it.  If  he  is  trying  to  clarify  it, 
I  would  be  ha]K>y  to  put  in  the  word 
"such"  before  the  word  "dues"  in  line  1 
(HI  page  2. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOBONICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  and  I  shall  raise  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  has  not 
raised  his  point  of  order  yet,  and  when 
he  does,  I  shall  wish  to  discuss  that,  too. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know.  I  Just  thought 
before  we  overexercised  ourselves  on 
modification  of  amendments,  I  wanted 
to  put  the  Soiator  on  notice  of  what  I 
intended  to  do. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  probably  would, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessarily  a 
good  point  of  order.  But,  Mr.  President, 


In  order  to  make  the  amendment  as 
clear  as  possible,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment by  inserting  the  word  "such"  be- 
fore the  word  "dues"  on  line  1  of  page  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  &ir.  President.  I  had 
been  pointing  out,  when  we  got  into  this 
fruitful  discussion — it  certainly  clarifies 
the  purpose  I  am  seeking — that  if  a 
member  wishes  to  pay  money  voluntarily 
to  a  candidate  or  to  a  labor  organization 
fund  for  a  candidate  or  even  to  a  fund 
which  the  imion  will  determine  how  it  is 
to  t)e  spent,  I  have  no  objections.  I  might 
l)omt  out  that  I  do  object  to  contributions 
that  are  rxot  truly  volimtary.  Coercion 
and  compulsion  are  foreign  to  the  free 
exercise  of  political  rights  and  should  be 
fought  in  every  situation. 

For  what  purposes  it  is  improper  to  use 
this  money?  Under  my  amendment,  this 
money  cannot  be  made  available  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  any  candidate  or  poUtical 
committee.  This  would  circumscribe  any 
activity  which  supplies  assistance  to  the 
candidate.  For  example,  paid  workers, 
telephones,  posters,  radio  or  TV  time, 
printing,  or  transportation. 

My  amendment  is  not  intended  to  bar 
labor  organizations  tmca.  pursuing  legiti- 
mate union  objectives.  For  example,  a 
union  may  express  views  on  legislation. 
Recent  examples  of  legislative  activity 
by  unions  include  the  Occupatkmal 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act,  the  Lockheed  guaranty, 
and  the  minimum  wage  legislation.  These 
and  many  others  are  legitimate  matters 
of  concern  of  working  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country  and  their  repre- 
sentatives should  be  able  to  work  to 
achieve  their  best  interests. 

A  labor  organization  should  be  able  to 
expend  its  funds  on  behalf  of  its  position 
in  a  collective  bargaining  dispute — ^for 
example,  an  advertisement  informing  the 
public  of  its  position  in  a  strike  situa- 
tion. Furthermore,  nonpartisan  political 
activity  such  as  voter  registration  or 
voter  education  on  campaign  issues  are 
clearly  activities  permitted  by  my 
amendment.  My  amendment  would  not 
bar  a  labor  organization  from  endorsing 
a  particular  candidate  in  its  normal 
union  publications.  This,  I  believe,  is  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  free  speech. 

However,  a  contribution,  either  direct 
or  indirect,  seems  to  me  to  gro  beyond  the 
expression  of  opinion.  It  carries  with  it 
consequences  far  beyond  the  attempt  to 
persuade  its  members  to  back  a  particu- 
lar candidate  by  means  of  the  free  ex- 
pression support. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  trying  to  achieve 
a  balance  l>etween  the  interests  of  indi- 
vidual workers  and  the  interests  of  their 
labor  organizations.  What  is  at  stake 
here  is  the  question  of  who  shall  exer- 
cise the  right  of  choice  in  political  cam- 
paigns— the  individual  worker  or  the 
union  bosses. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  fail  to 
protect  the  right  of  the  individual  Amer- 
ican worker  even  against  the  unions  who 
are  in  theory  supposed  to  be  their  protec- 
tors. The  law  must  be  zealous  in  protect- 
ing the  right  of  the  individuals. 

Let  me  make  a  personal  observation 
on  this  point  for  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
During  the  last  election  in  which  I  ran. 


in  1968, 1  was  called  by  the  head  of  our 
local  AFL-CIO,  a  very  fine  man.  whom 
I  have  known,  who  was  a  State  senator 
«^en  I  was  m  the  State  legislature.  I  was 
not  in  the  office  when  he  called.  I  caUed 
him  back  promptly,  and  he  said: 

Wby  do  you  call  me  bade  wben  I  call?  After 
all,  you  know  I'm  not  going  to  support  you. 

I  replied: 

I  know  that,  but  rm  rqaiwenttng  you. 
too. 

He  said: 

We  Just  took  a  poU  among  our  union  mem- 
bers, and  youll  be  surprised  bow  mucb  sup- 
I>ort  you  bav*. 

Then  he  went  on  to  give  me  the  re- 
sults of  the  poll  he  had  taken  among  his 
own  members.  It  developed  that  3g  to  40 
percent  of  the  union  members — despite 
all  the  activities  of  the  union  leaders — 
were  going  to  vote  for  me.  and  they  did. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  they  had 
been  collecting  money  all  over  the  place, 
and  they  were  spending  liberally  on  be- 
half of  my  opponent. 

Among  other  things,  some  of  the  union 
members  did  not  like  this,  and  they  came 
up  and  said  so.  They  said: 

Cm  duee  are  being  used  against  you.  but 
weTe  going  to  vote  for  you,  anyhow. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  was  a  waste, 
and  it  does  not  reflect  what  they  want 
to  do. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fundamental 
right  to  support  a  candidate  with  your 
own  efforts  and  your  own  money  and 
not  have  someone  else  determine  how  It 
is  going  to  be  done. 

So  this  is  the  balance  I  am  trying  to 
achieve,  to  get  away  from  the  political 
rRmpaign  and  keep  the  dues  within  the 
area  of  legitimate  Interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

In  most  democratic  situations,  a  con- 
flict between  individual  choice  and  or- 
ganlzatianal  choice  can  usually  be  re- 
solved by  the  individual  leaving  the 
group  if  he  fails  to  secure  support  for 
his  position.  This  preserves  the  institu- 
tional integrity  and  insures  the  individ- 
ual's freedom  of  choice.  But  when  the 
imion  member  is  prevented  by  law  from 
leaving  the  organization  except  at  the 
price  of  losing  his  Job,  the  individual's 
freedom  of  choice  is  at  least  restricted. 
and  to  use  his  dues  money  for  candi- 
dates not  of  his  choice  scans  to  me  to  be 
a  dear  violation  of  his  poUtical  and  in- 
dividual privileges. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pieeeivc  the 
rights  of  the  individual  worker  against 
the  institutional  privilege  of  the  unions. 
To  do  otherwise  is  to  deny  true  freedom 
to  the  men  and  women  of  America  who 
make  her  strong  through  their  dally 
toil. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
my  colleague  has  performed  a  very  great 
service.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  elections 
bill.  It  is  long,  long  overdue.  But  when 
we  put  a  maximum  on  the  ammmt  that  a 
candidate  can  spend,  when  we  put  a  max- 
imum on  the  amounts  that  jteople  may 
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dire,  whcB  we  provide  for  complete  re- 
portlnc  noi  enly  of  the  emwintw  glvea 
but  also  hofv  th«ir  are  swDit.  then  we  are 
really  hefnrtrtltng  the  people  if  we  say 
that  we  have  taken  care  of  the  Job  and 
we  do  not  Include  this  amendment.  It  la 
a  farce  of  the  w<ffst  Und  to  have  the 
people  In  the  catccoiiet  to  which  Sena- 
tor Doicnacx  has  referred— tbose  who 
see  their  money  taken  and  who  have  to 
be  a  member  of  a  union  as  a  condition 
for  the  retention  or  holding  of  their  Jobs, 
and  also  have  to  pay  dues — pay  money 
into  luaions,  with  the  union  fund  used 
as  a  pass- through  to  other  false  flxsits 
ttx  the  support  of  individual  candidates. 

This  Is  not  an  antiunion  measure.  I 
know  that  I  could  never  have  been  elect- 
ed in  Colorado  without  the  support  of  a 
great  many  of  th<»  dedicated  tnT*wi  mem- 
boa  in  Cdorado,  •  and  Z  think  this  is 
j»t)bably  true  with  my  ctdleague.  But 
they  recognize  the  fact  that  their  funds 
are  being  used  by  their  unlcms  in  sup- 
port of  candidates  who  do  not  repre- 
sent their  perscmal  choice  In  that  State. 

If  we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment, 
we  win  be  going  to  the  people  with  a 
complete  farce:  because  there  win  not  be 
full  rep<Hting  of  campaign  gifts  or  their 
resources  unless  this  Is  done. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague.  I  think 
this  amendment  is  a  necessity,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  frank  and  honest  with  the 
pe(H>le.  If  we  are  really  going  to  lay  out 
a  bin  that  is  a  dean  electktns  bin.  it 
dx>uld  contain  something  like  this. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerdy  thank  my 
coUeague.  I  know  what  support  he  has  in 
the  State  from  the  union  monbers,  and 
I  think  they  are  going  to  cheer  for  this 
amendment  if  it  Is  ad(H>ted.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  going  to  object  to  it  in 
the  slightest.  Hie  leaders  wlU.  They  wiU 
scream  as  though  their  oz  had  been 
gored.  In  fact,  it  wlU  have  been  gored 
a  little,  because  they  wlU  not  be  able  to 
collect  the  dues  and  spend  them  for  peo- 
ple with  whom  the  unlcm  m^nbers  do 
not  agree. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presldmt.  wiU 
the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  DOMZMICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  want  to  join 
Senator  Allott  in  thanking  Senator 
Dtnmncx  for  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
Job  that  should  have  been  taken  care  of 
long  ago. 

I  sboOkl  like  to  point  something  out 
that  I  feel  is  a  matter  of  fairness.  A  cor- 
poratiaii  cannot  give  money  to  a  polit- 
ical campaign,  and  the  basic  reason  wtoy 
VbaX  law  was  passed  was  that  they  could 
not  represent  the  total  views  of  tbeir 
stockhdders.  The  stockholders  might  be 
opposed  to  the  candidate  they  would  sup- 
port. So  corporations  are  barred  from 
giving  money  to  p(ditical  campaigns.  As 
a  matter  of  fairness.  I  think  we  should 
apply  the  same  rules  to  the  imlons.  In 
fact,  the  president  of  a  union  has  his 
right  to  sumxnt  whoever  he  would  like 
to:  but  I  do  not  think  he,  any  more  than 
the  presldNit  of  a  ccHporatlan,  can  pre- 
sume to  Judge  the  desires  of  aU  his 
memben. 

I  would  certainly  add  my  volee  to  those 
who  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, not  as  an  antiunion  measure  but 


as  a  measure  of  ialmess  to  aU  woridng 
people. 

Mr.  DOMDnCK.  I  thtnk  the  difference 
we  have  in  this  particular  situation,  as 
I  know  the  Soxator  from  Arlxona  is 
aware,  is  that  the  labor  union  itsdf  can- 
not give  to  a  poUtical  candidate  or  a 
coDunittee.  but  they  get  around  it 
through  this  COPE  situation.  A  corpora- 
tion does  the  same,  through  DRIVE. 
They  are  a  political  action  group  too. 
The  difference  is  that  in  the  union  situa- 
tion, the  dues  that  are  collected  are  be- 
ing used  for  that,  and  then  at  that  point 
these  are  conditions  of  employment,  to 
have  to  pay  those  dues,  or  an  assessment, 
which  comes  on,  thai,  as  involuntary 
Instead  ot  volimtaiy. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  However,  the  dlntingulshed 
Soiator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucxixr) 
wanted  some  time  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment.  Now,  what  do 
we  want  to  do,  talk  on  this  amendment 
first  before  we  get  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York?  I  am  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  should  resolve  the 
question  of  whether  this  Is  germane.  I 
do  not  care  how  the  Senator  does  it,  if 
he  wants  to  propose  the  amendment  first. 
I  do  not  think  the  amendment  is  in  order, 
is  it,  Mr.  President,  until  they  have  con- 
sumed aU  their  time?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BaocK) .  The  Senator  is  correct,  until  aU 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  that  amendment 
is  not  in  order  yet  We  should  resolve 
the  question  of  germaneness. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  underetand  that  my  amend- 
ment cannot  be  amended  until  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  has  expired? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  my  time.  too. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  that  of  the  Sai- 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  as  weU  ? 

Ihe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  cannot  be  amended 
until  aU  time  has  expired  or  has  been 
yielded  back,  except  under  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  could,  however,  modify  his  own 
amendment:  is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFWCKR.  That  Is 
correct.  The  Senator  has  a  right  to  mod- 
ify his  amendment,  or  by  unanimous 
consent 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
nine  minutes. 

Mr.  DOBONICK.  I  thank  the  Cbaii. 
Mr.  President  I  yield  10  miTmt^^g  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  f  rran  New  York 
(Mr.  BtrcKLST) . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frmn  New  York  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  BIJCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  dlstingulBhed  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DoMnncx)  for  tn<iHng 
this  time  available  to  me.  I  should  like 
to  talk  about  the  subject  matter  of  the 
amendment  which  I  shaU  be  pn^x>slng 
to  his  amendment,  as  I  beUeve  it  meets 
some  of  the  concerns  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 

OlSVKL). 


We  aU  recognize  that  the  abuses  which 
have  been  so  clearly  described  by  tbe 
Senator  from  Ckilorado  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  are  not  confined  to  the 
labor  union  situation.  There  are  some 
situations,  for  example,  where  in  county 
governments,  obtaining  a  county  Job  re- 
qukes  that  there  be  a  kickback  of  such 
and  such  a  percent  of  any  salary  to  tbe 
county  political  caucus.  Also,  there  are  a 
number  of  trade  associations  which  im- 
pose similar  types  of  conditions  to  ob- 
taining employment  or  the  maintenance 
of  employment. 

Therefore,  the  amraidment  which  I 
flhaU  be  proposing  would  substitute  for 
the  language  of  ammdment  No.  SIS  deal- 
ing exidlcitly  with  labor  organizations, 
the  f (blowing: 

No  part  of  dues,  asaeaamentB,  or  ottasr 
moneys  collected  by  &n  orgazUz&tlon  from 
»ny  person  as  •  condition  of  employment,  or 
of  malntenanoe  of  employineiit,  shall  be 
made  available  to  or  for  tlie  baxMflt  of  any 
candidate  or  poUtlcal  committee. 

I  believe  that  that  language  would 
broaden  the  scope  of  this  particular  pro- 
vision and  would  meet  aU  the  abuses  of 
this  order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presldait  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  made  a  good  point,  relating  to  any 
organization  where  moneys  are  taken  as 
a  condition  of  emplosTnent  and  then  are 
used  for  the  benefit  of  any  candidate  at 
political  committee  other  than  a  labor 
union  under  a  coUective-bargalnlng 
agreement,  which  is  now  a  union  shop 
ot  which  requires  this  as  a  part  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Mr.  BUCKUEY.  There  Is  the  weU-pub- 
llcized  situation  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
in  which  it  is  alleged  at  least  that  a  con- 
dition of  getting  a  State  Job  is  that  z 
percent  of  the  pay  check  wiU  be  remitted 
to  the  political  organization.  There  is 
no  proof  of  the  facts  in  this  particular 
instance,  but  certainly  we  are  all  aware 
that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice. 

Mr.  DOMINKTK.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it  would  then  af- 
fect subsection  (a)  and  the  wording  of 
it  and  if  we  took  this  as  a  modification 
of  my  amendment  and  I  assume  the  Sen> 
ator  wants  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  would  feel  pleased 
and  privileged. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  order  to  get 
around  the  parliamentary  situation,  Mr. 
President  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  amendment  be  modified  to  indude 
the  provisions  of  amendment  No.  367  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Yoric  (Mr.  Bucx- 
LZT),  and  that  he  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  my  amendment  No.  315. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified;  and.  without 
objection,  the  Senator  fnnn  New  York 
(Mr.  BucKLKT)  win  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Amendment  No.  367,  as  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  think  he  has  enlarged 
the  scope  so  that  It  looks  a  littie  less 
vindictive,  even  though  It  aooomidlshes 
the  same  purpose.  I  think  that  is  great 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President  wffl  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yldd  me  a  little 
time? 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  I  yldd 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICJER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President  I  beUeve 
that  a  further  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  be  helpful  so  that 
everyone  understands  exactly  what  is  in- 
tended and  what  Is  not  intended.  I  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  not  too  easy  to  fathom 
all  the  ramifications  of  the  language  of 
tbe  blU.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
done  his  utmost  to  make  certain  things 
clear,  but  try  though  we  may.  I  guess  it 
is  difOcult  sometimes,  to  reduce  to  writ- 
ing what  we  intend. 

I  would  propose  to  my  friend  from  Col- 
(Htido  that  on  page  2,  line  3,  we  add  a 
further  statement  which  should  satisfy 
anyone  who  has  any  qualms  about  what 
is  intended  here.  I  would  particularly  Hif«> 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  follow  the  proposed  amendment 
so  that  if  it  does  not  satisfy  what  I  think 
he  intends,  and  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  intends,  then  we  may  have  some 
further  discussioiL 

What  I  would  propose  would  be  to  add 
this  sentence  at  the  end  of  line  3  on 
page  2: 

Nothing  herein  ahaU  prohibit  the  voluntary 
contribution  by  Individual  members  of  any 
organization  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any 
cazKlldate  or  political  committee,  as  long  as 
such  contribution  is  unrelated  to  dues,  fees, 
or  other  monies  required  ae  a  condition  ot 
membership  in  such  organization,  or  la  a 
oondltloQ  of  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  vsA,  know  how  we 
could  make  that  any  dearer.  I  think  tlwt 
it  would  hdp  the  amendment.  I  would 
guess  it  would  satisfy  some  of  the  con- 
cerns some  of  us  have  expressed.  I  believe 
it  accords  with  the  intentions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  if  I  follow  his  com- 
ments correctly. 

For  example,  a  contribution  to  (X>PE 
by  any  individual  union  mraiber  is  a 
voltmtary  contribution.  It  is  unrelated  to 
his  dues,  fees,  or  other  moneys  required 
as  a  oondiUon  of  mendiership  in  a  labor 
organization  or  required  as  a  oontfitlon 
of  employment.  We  said,  no  problem. 
That  is  aU  right.  WeU,  let  us  qieU  it  out 
in  the  amendment  so  that  there  wiU  not 
be  any  questi<»i  about  it. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  good  friend  from 
Coloredo,  that  he  might  want  to  con- 
sider modifying  his  amendment  to  reflect 
this  langiage. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  those 
comments  were  meant  for  me  to  answer, 
I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  that  would  not  be  an 
adequate  modification.  For  example.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  an  adequate  modi- 
fication because  we  are  starting  out  with 
this  piece  of  legislation  which  dodges  the 
issue. 

This  is  Just  sheer  antilabor  legisla- 
tion. One  can  caU  it  anything  he  want 
to.  but  tlUs  is  an  effort  as  I  view  it  to 
gut  the  ability  of  organized  labor  in  this 
country  to  participate  in  the  democratic 
process. 

If  we  really  want  to  make  a  Murec- 
tion.  we  could  amplify  this  legislation  to 
gut  the  aUUty  of  corporate  enterprisee 
in  this  countnr  to  partake  in  the  demo- 


cratic process.  That  eould  be  done.  I  see 
no  difference  in  a  union  member  putting 
up  money  that  will  go  for  p<dltical  pur- 
poses and  a  corporate  executive  putting 
up  money  that  wlU  go  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Preddent  whose 
time  is  the  Senator  speaking  on? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  can  have  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  As  I  say,  I  see  no  dif- 
ference between  a  union  member  put- 
ting up  money  to  go  to  political  purposes 
and  an  executive  of  DuPont  who  gives 
a  candidate  $100,000.  It  is  a  lot  more 
difficult  to  have  labor  pony  up  the  money 
because  labor  luis  to  get  it  from  a  lot 
of  peoi^e.  The  corporate  dde  deals  with 
smaller  numbers. 

If  we  want  to  correct  the  situation  and 
limit  how  we  get  funds  into  the  pdltical 
process,  let  us  do  it  ri^t.  However,  when 
the  Senator  comes  forward  with  legis- 
lation designed  to  gut  the  labor  aspects 
of  the  matter,  I  think  it  is  totally  unfair. 
I  think  the  fact  that  he  stands  up  and 
says  that  this  amendment  does  not  block 
labor  memberdiip  from  pcu-ticipating  in 
the  poUtical  process  makes  it  no  differ- 
ent If  it  looks  like  a  duck,  walks  like  a 
duck,  and  quacks  like  a  duck,  it  is  a  duck. 

This  amendment  1b  an  effort  to  Yeep 
the  laboring  man  from  participating  In 
the  democratic  process. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Preddoit  I  yldd 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  modify  my 
amendment  accordingly  and  ask  him  if 
he  would  be  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESn^NG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  so  modified.  WiU  the 
Senator  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  DOMINKTK.  Mr.  Preddent  I  am 
not  sure  the  Senator  from  Alaska  listened 
to  the  amendment.  We  put  tiiis  in  to  try 
to  persuade  those  who  have  not  heard  the 
ddMite  that  we  are  not  after  liUx>r  or- 
ganizations. What  we  did  was  to  indude 
any  organlzatiODB. 

BCr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  Preddent,  wUl  the 
Senator  yidd  for  purposes  of  clarifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOMINIC!K.  I  yldd  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Preddent  if  the 
amendment  as  modified  were  adopted, 
would  any  person  who  worked  for  a  labor 
organization  or  who  worked  for  a  corpo- 
ration be  restricted  from  giving  a  vdun- 
tary  contribution  to  a  candidate  or  a  po- 
Utical committee? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Not  in  the  slightest. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Preddent,  would 
anyone  be  c(»npeUed  to  be  either  a  stock- 
holder in  a  corporation  or  to  contribute 
to  a  candidate  under  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Not  in  the  sUghtest. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  TUs  preserves  the  prtn- 
dple.  as  I  view  it  that  there  is  a  dvll 
right  involved  in  each  individual  dtlaen 
being  able  to  support  a  candidate  and  a 
poUtical  party  of  his  choice.  And  that 
support  would  be  a  voluntary  choice.  It 
should  not  Invdve  coerdon  from  dther 
manag«nent  or  labor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  totally 
correct.  I  know  how  hard  the  Senator 
worked  to  get  that  accomplished  In  his 
original  efforts. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Preddent  as  I  said 
before,  I  do  not  understand  how  anyone 
who  is  really  for  reform  in  campaign 
spending  can  faU  to  be  for  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who 
is  reeJly  for  dvil  rights  would  be  against 
the  amendment 

Mr.  President  I  hope  the  amendment 
wm  be  adopted.  And  I  hope  that  it  wni 
not  be  ruled  to  be  nongermane.  This  is 
as  germane  as  anything  we  could  get  in 
thebiU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Preddent  we  have 
seen  a  very,  very  dramatic  exhibition 
here  today  of  what  is  the  best  way  not 
to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  America. 
Here  we  are.  This  is  an  amendment  that 
almost  no  me  had  heard  of  imtil  it  came 
up  here  a  short  time  ago.  It  is  tanta- 
mount to  an  indictment  of  the  labor 
unions  of  this  country. 

Here  we  are.  We  are  gcring  to  begin  to 
punish  someone  and  no  evidence  has  yet 
been  produced.  We  have  not  heard  of  the 
culprits  yet.  Here  we  are.  We  are  tamper- 
ing with  the  labor  unlcHis  of  this  country 
on  the  floor  <A  the  Senate  In  a  summary 
way  with  an  amendment  that  has  already 
been  modified  twice  and  no  one  knows 
what  is  tn  the  modification.  Only  a  hand- 
ful of  the  monbershlp  of  the  Senate  is 
on  the  Senate  floor.  And  they  are  saying 
that  if  we  liave  to  have  a  limitation  on 
campaign  spending,  we  have  to  pass  tills 
amendment. 

Mr.  Preddent  I  have  heard  this  story 
before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  amend- 
ment came  up  last  time  in  another  form. 
This  is  only  a  reshaping  of  it  with  the 
dramatic  claim  that  two  or  three  peoide 
have  caUed  somewhere  or  that  someone 
made  a  complaint.  We  are  ixyw  gdng 
to  punish  the  labor  imlons  of  the 
country. 

The  amendment  is  not  germane.  The 
bUl  has  nothing  to  do  with  labor  unions. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  willing 
to  yidd  back  his  time,  I  am  ready  to  yidd 
back  my  time  and  raise  the  question  of 
germaneness. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Preddoit  I 
would  be  happy  to  do  that  provided  I 
have  time  to  speak  on  the  item  of  ger- 
maneness. I  do  not  want  to  3rield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  end  not  have  any 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  hear  the  Soi- 
ator. 

Mr.  DOMINICX.  I  would  like  to  find 
out  why  the  Senator  says  it  is  not  ger- 
mane, so  that  I  may  answer  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  may  an- 
swer it  now.  I  raise  the  question  now  and 
the  question  wiU  be  dedded  by  the  C!hahr. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Preddoit.  do  we 
stiU  have  time  to  talk  on  tiie  matter  of 
germaneness? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wUl  not  take  too 
long.  I  do  not  have  much  time  remaining 
anyhow. 

Mr.  Predduit,  a  parliamoitary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Preddent  do  we 
urge  the  question  of  germaneness  within 
the  time  on  the  amendment  or  do  we 
argue  it  after  we  yidd  back  the  time. 
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and  if  so,  bow  do  I  get  time  in  which  to 
argue  it? 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
llamwitiiry  inquiry.    

TtM  PRJfiBll>lNG  O^nCER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator wffl  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Preaidflat,  is  the 
mUng  at  the  Chair  subject  to  debate 
once  a  p<rint  of  order  is  raised? 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  is  not  subject  to  debate. 
It  can  be  appealed  and  at  that  point  it 
can  be  debated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  find  out  why  the  Soiator  says  it  is 
not  germane  and  have  a  chance  to  an- 
swer the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  already  stated 
it  is  not  germane  because  the  bill  has 
nothing  to  do  with  unions. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  BCr.  President,  is  there 
any  limitation  of  time  available  in  which 
to  argue  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Just  <m  m>peal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  point 
al  order  having  been  made,  the  Chair 
then  rules  and  at  that  point  an  appeal 
can  be  taken  from  the  Chair's  ruling  and 
time  can  be  yielded  from  the  time  on 
the  bill  for  debate  thereof. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No  limitation,  except  as 
may  be  imposed  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOBONICK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
find  out  why  the  Senator  thinks  the 
amendment  is  not  germane? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  not  germane  be- 
cause this  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
unions  or  with  the  condltiaos  of  unions. 

Mr.  DOMINICEL  Mr.  President,  we  are 
dealing  in  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
with  any  cffganization  which  odleets 
money  and  uses  it  for  political  punxMes, 
including  money  which  was  oodlected  as 
a  condition  of  employment. 

"Rie  PRESIDING  GPFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  himself  a  specific  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  what  I  asked 
for  to  begin  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  presently  within  the  time  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  yield  my  time 
back,  do  we  have  imlimited  time?  What 
do  we  do  then? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  yields  back  his  time  on  a  volint 
of  order  the  Senator  will  be  given  the 
opportxmlty  to  address  himself  to  the 
point  of  order.  Up  to  that  time,  the  time 
will  come  out  of  both  sides. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining  on  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  28  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  to  start  with,  and  I 
may  go  on  from  there. 

In  the  first  place,  and  I  hope  the  Par- 
liamentarian and  the  Presiding  Officer 
will  listen  to  this  carefully,  the  amend- 
ment I  have  applies  to  any  organiza- 
tion. So  we  are  dealing  with  people  who 
are  using  moneys  for  pt^tlcal  candi- 
dates and  political  campaigns,  which  Is 
what  the  bill  is  all  about. 


Second,  ipe  are  amendinc  titles  ZVm 
and  XIZ  of  the  code,  which  is  what  this 
bill  deals  with. 

TUrd,  to  complete  the  jdcture.  we  are 
saying  we  have  the  need  for  making  re- 
forms in  political  spending,  lliat  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill.  If  we  are  going  to 
make  those  reforms  in  poUUcal  q^end- 
ing.  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  i»t>per  ^SbaX 
we  may  talk  about  not  only  coatilbu- 
tions  by  Government  contracton.  and  I 
refer  to  pages  16  and  17  at  8. 382,  as  piro- 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
but  also  about  other  organlzaitlons  con- 
tributing funds  in  political  campaigns. 

Fourth.  I  say  that  this  is  va  extremely 
imix>rtant  point  Tlie  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  according  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, was  arrived  at  July  21.  My 
amendment  was  filed  July  21.  It  had 
been  my  thought  that  if  a  Senator  had 
»n  amendment  on  file  when  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  was  entered 
into  that  amendment  woald  be  gennane. 

If  it  is  not  considered  gennane.  I  want 
to  put  the  Senate  on  notice  that  I  wUl 
not  agree  to  smy  more  unantmous-coQ- 
sent  agreements  imtil  we  get  that  prob- 
lem straightened  out  because  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  deal  with  a  bill  that  is  as 
important  as  this  bill  is  to  everyone  in 
the  United  States  and  say  that  we  will 
not  consider  this  because  there  is  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  and  the 
amendment  would  not  be  germane. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  island  is  perfectly  willing  to  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table  when 
the  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  betto*  than 
saying  that  it  \s  not  germane.  I  tuq^e  the 
motion  to  table  is  not  agreed  to.  I  hope 
the  Senator  does  not  have  the  votes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Ui.  Presidait.  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  threat- 
ening me  on  whether  in  the  future,  at 
some  time  in  the  future  on  toma  otiier 
bill,  which  might  even  involve  the  Ten 
Commandments,  he  will  not  agree  to 
limited  debate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Not  until  the  ger- 
maneness question  is  settled.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  hung  up  on  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  in  connection  with 
something  that  I  consider  to  be  an  im- 
portant amendment  simply  because  we 
have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

We  had  this  argument  before.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  had  a 
big  discussion  on  this  point  last  year. 

I  think  the  idea  of  going  forward  and 
saying  you  cannot  take  up  something  as 
important  as  this  because  there  Is  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  is  a  nullifica- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  decide 
what  is  needed  by  the  pubUe. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  speak 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognised. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  clerk  read  the  Dominlck  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment,  as  modified. 


■nie  amendment  as  modified  was  read 
as  f(dlows: 

On  page  17.  after  line  3.  Inamt  paragraph 
OlS.  Use  of  Organlaatton  Puiuis  for  I^ollUcal 
Puipoaes 

(a)  No  part  of  the  <tuM,  aaaeannenta,  or 
otber  monaya  collected  by  any  oganliatlon 
from  any  pemn  as  a  condition  at  employ- 
ment shall  be  made  available  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  candidate  or  political  com- 
mittee. 

On  page  a  and  the  material  foUowlng  Una 
8,  strike  the  wwd  "labor". 

On  page  a.  after  line  3,  add  the  foUowlng: 

"Nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  the  volun. 
tary  contribution  by  an  IndlTldual  member 
of  any  oiganlaatlon  to  or  for  the  benefit  cf 
any  oanrtl»tate  or  political  cocunlttee  as  long 
as  such  contribution  Is  unrdated  to  dues, 
fees,  or  other  moneys  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  membership  In  such  organization  or 
as  a  condition  of  emplojrment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Preoidait.  I  wanted 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  read  so  that 
everyone  would  have  it  clearly  in  mind. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wlD 
the  Senator  fnxn  Michigan  yield  to  me 
for  1  minute? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  page  2,  line  8, 
strike  out  the  word  "labor"— it  is  wrong. 

In  the  amendment  I  did  not  put  it  in 
so  it  should  not  be  in  there  at  all 

The  word  "labor"  the  clerk  referred  to 
is  in  section  615. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado  this 
question.  Does  the  amendment  now 
speak  in  terms  of  "organization"  or 
"labor  organization?" 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Organization. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  ThaX.  is  the  point  I  want 
to  make  clear. 

The  amendment  speaks  in  terms  of  any 
organization.  I  want  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chair  and  the  Senate  to  page 
18  of  the  Pastore  substitute,  which  de- 
fines a  political  cozomittee,  line  20: 

"(d)  'political  committee'  means  any  com- 
mittee, aasoclatlon,  or  organization  vrtilob 
accepts  contributions  or  makes  expenditures 
during  a  calendar  year  In  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $1,000;" 

Ilie  Senator's  amendment  refers  to  an 
organization,  any  organization,  that 
makes  expenditures,  and  it  certainly  is  In 
line  and  it  is  germane  insofar  as  the 
language  on  page  18,  Une  20.  where  ref- 
erence to  the  definition  of  a  political 
committee  is  made. 

Certainly  a  labor  organization  is  one 
kind  of  an  organization  which  receives 
contributions  and  which  makes  expendi- 
tures, and  this  applies  to  an  organization. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  clearly  be  ger- 
mane imder  the  biU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  not  g(^ng  to  make  ^ 
point  of  order,  then  we  can  go  on. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  come 
back  to  my  original  argument.  We  have 
changed  it  several  times.  Even  the  Par- 
liamentarian has  to  study  the  amend- 
ment, it  has  been  changed  so  many 
times  aa  the  floor,  said  even  as  late  as 
1  minute  or  so  ago  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment, 
said  there  is  something  in  there  that 
should  not  be  in  there. 

I  admit  this  is  important  and  It  in- 
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volves  a  great  many  people  and  a  digni- 
fied organization. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  at  this  moment 
if  we  can  resolve  this — ^I  am  going  to 
move  to  lay  it  on  the  table  and  not  ralae 
the  point  of  order  at  this  point. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  that  point 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPTICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  is  on  germaneness. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  went 
up  to  the  Parliamentarian  and  I  asked 
him  whether  or  not  there  is  a  likelihood 
of  this  being  considered  nongermane.  He 
has  to  study  the  amendment  because  it 
has  been  changed  three  times.  We  have 
to  wait  for  the  report  and  decision. 

If  the  Senator  is  ready  to  yield  back 
his  time,  I  will  yield  back  my  time  and 
move  to  lay  the  tunendment  on  the  table 
and  let  the  Senate  express  its  will. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
that.  On  the  question  of  germaneness.  I 
think  I  was  right  in  the  first  place.  We 
are  dealing  with  Government  contractors 
in  title  XVm.  and  I  do  not  see  how  the 
amendment  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  went  to  the  desk  and 
I  asked  the  Parlisanentarlan  whether  or 
not  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  sid>Ject  to 
the  opbiicHi  that  it  is  not  germane.  He 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  I  asked  for  the 
opinion;  I  did  not  create  it. 

Now,  there  have  been  several  changes 
and  a  doubt  has  been  raised.  I  am  not 
going  to  press  it,  but  I  will  move  that  It 
be  laid  on  the  taUe. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  read  the  amendment,  as  amended, 
if  the  Senator  will  hold  up  his  motion  to 
table,  so  that  everybody  will  know  what 
it  is. 

It  will  read: 

Use  of  otganlwatlon  funds  for  poUtloal 
purpoees 

(a)  No  part  of  the  dues,  asseasments,  or 
other  moneys  collected  by  any  organization 
from  any  pereon  as  a  condition  of  enjoy- 
ment BhaU  be  made  available  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  c>an«11rtair;f>  or  political  oom- 
mttts*. 

There  is  the  Miller  voluntary  contri- 
bution modification  at  this  point,  and 
then  it  goes  on  to  subsection  (b) : 

Any  pers<m  who  willfully  violates  this  sec- 
Uon  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Fresident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  DO&ONICK.  I  am  happy  to  yidid. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  For  my  knowledge,  will 
the  Senator  name  an  organization  which 
would  CMne  under  the  definition  of  "or- 
ganization" other  than  a  labor  organiza- 
tion or  a  union  that  would  embrace  the 
compulsory  aspects  of  it?  Would  the 
Senator  tell  me  what  other  orguilza- 
tion  this  amendment  wotdd  apply  to 
other  than  a  imlon? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  asked  the  Soiator 
from  New  York  the  same  question.  He 
said  there  were  very  strong  rumors  that 
this  was  a  condition  of  employment  in 
the  Indiana  State  government.  So  I  said, 
"Let  us  put  that  in  there." 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Othor  than  that,  what 
organiaitlons  would  be  affected  other 
than  labor  organizations? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  know.  There 
WK«  some  rumors— I  think  the  Senator 
brought  It  it>— that  some  corporatlMis 
have  such  orgmniiiattonH,  and  they  might 
say,  "If  you  axe  going  to  conttoue  in  your 
position  as  an  officer,  you  ou^t  to  con- 
tribute to  Z." 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Other  than  rumors,  does 
the  Somtor's  amendment  affect  any  or- 
ganizations other  than  labor  organiia- 
tlooB,  and  if  so.  what  are  the  oivanlza- 
tlons? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  will  handle  any- 
body who  is  in  this  kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Is  there  anybody  other 
than  a  labor  organization? 

Mr.  DOMINKK.  I  have  given  the  Sen- 
ator examples  that  I  know  of  offhand.  I 
do  not  know  whether  there  are  others. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  example  of  In- 
diana? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  in  oorporatiCHis 
the  Senator  referred  to  that  ml^t  have 
that  problem. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan it  is  compulsory  that  lawyers  belong 
to  the  bar  association. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  true  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  Senat(X-'s 
amendment  prohibit  the  use  of  dues  by 
lawyers  who  are  required  to  belong  to 
bar  associations  from  having  their  dues 
used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  it  would. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  fine.  This  is 
another  example. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  bar  association  is 
the  oldest  organization  in  the  country. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Where  the  contribu- 
tions can  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wUl  yield,  does  this  include  the 
American  Medical  Association? 

Mr.  DOBONICK.  If  it  is  a  condition  of 
practicing  medicine. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  engages  in  political 
action  thi-ougli  AMPAC,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary for  physicians  to  t)elong  to  the 
association  in  order  to  practice  in  cer- 
tain hospitals  and  get  certain  privileges. 
They  have  to  belong  to  certain  kinds  of 
organizations.  The  AMA  has  a  political 
organization  called  AMPAC. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  contributions 
are  voluntary,  which  I  imderstand  they 
are,  they  would  not  be  covered.  If  they 
are  not,  then  they  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  about  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  same  with  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  Senator  going 
to  include  the  National  Rifle  Association 
as  well? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
National  Rifle  Association  Is  purely  vol- 
untary. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  about  their  polit- 
ical action  group?  Is  the  Senator  going 
to  look  beyond  and  behind  these  various 
groups?  Is  the  S^iator  going  to  look  be- 
yond AMPAC?  Is  the  Senator  going  to 
look  into  what  doctors  have  to  do  in  order 
to  practice?  Is  the  Senator  going  to  look 
beyond  the  NRA  and  make  it  applicable 
to  them?  If  the  Senator  does,  perhaps  he 
win  get  a  supporter  here. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  was  not 


present  on  the  floor  when  we  discussed 
this  matter  earlier.  We  are  trying  to  get 
at  organizations  which  collect  dues  oit 
impose  assessments  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment and  then  to  say  that  those  dues 
cannot  be  used  for  political  purposes — 
in  other  words,  for  a  candidate  or  a  polit- 
ical committee.  Anyone  who  is  able  can 
contribute  to  anybody  he  wants  to  volun- 
tarily. Anybody  in  one  of  those  unions  or 
organizations  can  form  a  political  acticm 
committee  and  collect  voluntarily  from 
the  monbers.  The  point  is  that  dues 
which  are  collected  involuntarily  should 
not  be  used  for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Iiir.  President,  who 
has  continl  of  the  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senattn-  f  nHn  Mas- 
sachusetts want? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Soiator  be 
willing  to  look  behind  these  organiza- 
ti(His.  to  ascertain  whether  those  contri- 
butions are  in  fact  voluntary,  and  if  so, 
is  the  Senator  gcdng  to  look  beyond  those 
assessments  or  dues  to  flnd  out  if  they 
are  in  fact  voluntary  ? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  a  State  like  Pezm- 
sylvania,  where  a  lawyer  has  to  belong  to 
the  bcu-  association  in  order  to  practice.  It 
is  obvious  that  those  dues  are  not  for 
volimtary  purposes,  and  they  would  be 
prohibited  from  using  those  dues  for 
political  purposes.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  State  of  Michigan.  As  far  as  the 
American  Medical  Association  is  con- 
cerned, if  it  ccdlected  dues  as  a  condition 
of  practice  in  a  particular  State,  the 
money  collected  for  that  purpose  would 
not  be  eligible  to  be  MseA  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Not  Just  in  terms  of 
practice,  but  is  t^e  SamtcH-  aware  that 
in  certain  places  the  extension  of  ho^- 
tal  rights  is  made  available  only  to  those 
who  belong  to  certain  organizations? 
Otherwise,  that  doctor  does  not  get  that 
opportunity. 

I  think  the  amendment,  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  said,  raises  many 
questions.  I  commend  the  Senator  t(x 
bringing  the  whcde  issue  up.  If  it  could  be 
as  expansive  and  reach  the  various  kinds 
of  issues  the  Senator  was  attempting  to 
do,  I  would  support  it,  but  as  interpreted 
liere,  I  Just  am  not  sure  that  it  does  not 
isolate  certain  groui>6,  labor  organiza- 
tions in  particular,  and  therefore  I  shall 
vote  against  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
face  this  question.  Labor  organizations 
have  been  charged  with  certain  things, 
and  the  amoidmmt  covers  them.  I  say 
to  my  colleagues,  frankly,  that  none  of 
us  is  for  abuse.  If  there  are  abuses,  they 
should  be  eliminated,  but  this  question 
should  be  studied  in  depth.  It  involves 
many  organizations.  I  am  afraid  that  if 
we  do  somfCthing  summBrily,  as  I  said,  we 
may  leam  to  live  to  regret  it.  I  think  it  Is 
the  wrong  thing  for  the  wrong  peof^.  I 
think  the  whole  question  ouglit  to  be 
studied. 

"Rie  S^iator  referred  to  dues.  Every 
doctor  pays  dues  to  the  American  Med- 
ical Association.  That  association  has  a 
lobby  down  here.  I  am  not  finding  fault 
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with  ttiat,  but  It  hac  a  kibby.  Does  this 
amendment  indode  ttaat  kind  of  activity? 
Is  the  Senator  going  to  dose  tbem  down? 
The  National  Teachers  Asaodation  has 
an  OTganlzation  here.  Is  the  Senator 
going  to  shut  iixem  down?  This  matter 
has  many  ramlflcations. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  are  zkot  shutting 
down  any  of  them.  We  are  talking 
about  Involxmtary  collection  of  dues. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Senator  is 
tying  it  in  to  tiie  right  to  practice  and 
the  rii^t  to  woric  and  an  employment 
condition.  AU  this  subject  has  to  be 
studied.  I  think  It  is  time  that  tbls 
ammdment  be  laid  oo  the  table.  If  it 
shoiild  be  investigated,  I  think  It  should 
be  done  properly,  by  the  approin^te 
committee,  but  It  ought  not  be  done  here 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back,  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sur- 
prised the  bill  has  gotten  this  far  with- 
out having  this  qiiestian  considered,  be- 
cause it  is  a  questioQ  which  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  people's  minds  for  a 
good  many  years.  Ttds  questitm  was 
raised  when  I  was  on  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  that  was 
15  or  16  3rears  a«o.  I  do  not  quite  imder- 
stand  how  this  bill  has  gotten  this  far 
without  having  this  matter  considered. 

The  question,  however,  with  reference 
to  doctors  or  teachers  is  not  a  question 
of  what  they  do  with  ttieir  money.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  pa3rment 
of  dues  Is  a  part  of  involimtary  payment 
they  must  make  as  a  condition  of  their 
employment. 

That  is  the  point  here.  That  is  the 
only  pdnt. 

Iblr.  DOIONICK.  Tlie  Senator  is  abso- 
lutety  correct. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  on  that  point,  it  is 
against  the  law  to  use  imlon  dues  for 
political  purposes.  However,  the  amend- 
ment does  not  address  itself  to  that  point. 
It  addresses  itself  to  the  qimlification  of 
the  Individual  as  a  unicm  member.  What 
it  really  hinges  on  is  the  uniqueness  of 
the  development  of  our  labor  society 
through  compulsory  membership,  in  or- 
der to  survive.  The  Senator  could  refine 
that,  and  include  the  corporate  sodety  to 
arrive  at  the  same  end.  so  that  they  could 
not  use  their  money. 

This  amendment  would  compromise 
the  uniqueness  of  labor  organizations.  It 
might  grab  a  few  other  organizations  in 
the  process,  but  siirglcally,  it  is  aimed 
at  gutting  the  labor  people's  ability  to 
partidpate  in  the  democratic  process. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not let  that  stand  as  a  simunary  of  the 
amendment.  t)ecause  what  the  amend- 
ment is  doing  is  preserving  the  right  of 
the  union  member  to  select  his  own  can- 
didates whom  he  wants  to  support.  That 
is  why  the  people  came  into  my  ofQce. 
That  is  why  they  got  the  petitions  from 
all  over  the  State  in  nothing  flat,  with 
signature*  from  5.000  people  all  over  the 
State  in  2  weeks. 


Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yldd  td  me,  I  do  not  want 
the  raoord  at  this  ddsate  to  leave  the  im- 
preulon  that  ttiis  queMon  was  i:M>t  con- 
sidered.  that  It  comes  to  this  floor  as  a 
matter  of  first  impreaaion.  I,  for  one, 
serve  on  both  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Rules  Committee,  through  which 
this  bill  has  gone,  and  this  matter  was 
considered  in  the  Commerce  Committee 
and 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Smator  yldd?  What  matter  was  oon- 
sidersd? 

Bir.  GRIFFIN.  The  subject  was  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  subject  was  labor 
unions,  and  now  the  Senator  is  «Oi*«g<ng 
it.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  The  Senator  frwn 
Rhode  Island  would  have  been  for  it  If 
we  had  left  it  at  labor  unkms? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  but  do  tbe  Sena- 
tors not  see  how  they  have  vacillated  on 
the  Senate  floor?  They  started  out  by  at- 
tacking laimr  luiions,  then  they  tried  to 
mollify  it  by  saying  any  organization. 
Why  do  they  retreat?  If  you  mean  labor 
unions,  stand  up  and  say  labor  unions. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  not  retreating,  but 
I  am  saying  to  the  Senate  that  this  is  not 
a  matter  of  first  impression.  This  matter 
was  considered  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  the  amendment  was  voted 
down  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And,  I  am  frank  to 
say,  one  of  the  real  problems  we  have  is 
with  the  labor  unions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right 

Mi.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  derk  to  read  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  Dominlck  amendment  which 
followed  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Cdorado. 

Tlie  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  requesting  his  addition,  as  sug- 
gested to  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  MTIiIiER.  Ihat  is  correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  mod- 
ification will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  modification. 

Mr.  MIUiER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
clerk  reads  it  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  give  his  un- 
divided attention  to  what  is  gdng  to  be 
read. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  shall  be  happy  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  road  as 
follows: 

Notblog  herein  abmil  probUat  a  voluntary 
contribution  by  an  Individual  member  of 
any  organization  to  or  for  the  tieneflt  of  any 
can«tt«lata  or  political  committee  as  long  as 
sucib  contribution  Is  unrelated  to  dues,  fee*. 
or  other  moneys  required  as  a  condition  of 
membersnip  In  such  organization,  or  aa  a 
condition  of  employment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  thai  while  I 
do  not  qualify  as  an  export.  I  do  think  I 
know  something  about  the  situattcm.  and 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  most  of  the  COPE  organizations  and 
DRIVE  organizations  that  I  know  of 
would  not  be  inhiUted  one  iota  by  that 
language.  That  language  is  designed  to 
protect  them.  How  the  Senator  can  say 
that  this  amendment,  with  ttiat  modi- 
fication, would  got  the  poUtleal  aotivi- 


tiea  of  labor  union  members,  is  oomj>let»> 
ly  beyond  me.  I  think  his  Inteqiretatlcn 
may  not  have  rested  open  his  knowledge 
of  what  has  just  been  read,  but  I  sag. 
gested  to  the  Senator  f  nxn  Ooknrado  that 
that  be  put  into  the  amendment  for  tbat 
voy  reason. 

Mr.  BAOUETON.  The  time  for  an  ovefw 
haul  of  our  campaign  ftna«<<«wg  proce- 
dures is  long  overdue.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senate  is  now  well  on  its  way  to  paw- 
ing such  a  measure. 

Before  I  turn  to  Senator  Doiinracx'a 
amendment.  I  want  to  acknowledge  the 
hard  woric  of  many  of  my  ooUeaguee  and 
bipaztiflan  organizations,  audi  as  tbs 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congrew. 
Without  that  hard  woric  and  dedication, 
for  the  past  few  years  we  would  not  be 
acting  on  the  proposal  this  afternoon. 

The  Domlnick  amendment  to  S.  382 
can  only  be  understood  by  relating  its 
prohibitions  to  the  present  law  on  the 
books — 18  n.S.C.  i  610  prohttilis  unions 
from  utilizing  all  dues  moneys,  whether 
they  are  collected  from  employees  wolf- 
ing in  a  rigttt  to  work  State  or  under  a 
union  security  agreemoit,  to  make  "a 
contribution  or  expenditure  In  connec- 
tion with  any  Federal  election."  More- 
over. In  two  cases  invdving  the  Railway 
Labor  Act— Street.  367  UB.  740  and  Al- 
len. 373  VJB.  113 — the  Supreme  Court 
has  hdd  that  as  to  poUtical  matters 
union  mendoers  who  do  not  agree  wHh  the 
organization's  podticn  have  a  right  to 
block  the  use  of  their  dues  moneys  in  a 
maimer  inconsistent  wifth  their  views. 
Thus,  as  to  elections,  unions  are  limited 
to  using  their  dues  moneys  to  communi- 
cate with  their  members  and  for  non- 
partisan registration  drives.  These  lim- 
ited permissions  are  dearly  consistent 
with  the  putdlc  interest  and  are  ba^  to 
a  meaningful  enjoyment  by  labor  union 
members  of  the  constituted  right  of  as- 
sociation. Indeed  the  Supreme  Court's 
opinion  In  VJS.  v.  CIO.  335  UJ3. 106.  indi- 
cates that  a  union's  right  to  engage  in 
such  educational  nonpartisan  activities  is 
constitutionally  protected: 

If  [18  use  I  610)  were  construed  to  pro- 
hibit the  publication,  by  corporations  and 
imlons  In  the  regular  coiirse  of  conducting 
their  affairs,  of  periodicals  advising  their 
members,  stookholdcn  or  customers  of  dan- 
ger or  advantage  to  their  Intaresta  from  the 
adoption  of  measures  or  the  election  to 
office  at  men,  espousing  such  measiuea,  the 
gravest  doubt  would  arise  in  our  minds  as  to 
Its  constitutionality. 

Hie  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  Con- 
gress has  already  regulated  in  poUtical 
activity  to  fullest  extent  permitted  by  the 
Constitution  and  that  these  regulations, 
and  the  court  decision  referred  to  above 
fully  protect  the  rights  of  members  who 
disagree  with  the  political  podtions  of  the 
majOTlty  of  their  fellow  members. 

The  plain  lack  of  merit  of  the  Domi- 
nlck amendment  in  both  constitutional 
and  policy  terms  makes  it  plain  that  it  is 
not  an  attempt  to  perfect  the  political 
process,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  balance 
of  S.  382.  but  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
harass  the  labor  movement  by  whose  who 
wish  to  weaken  It  Tills  amendment  is 
simply  a  device  to  overturn  the  balance 
Congress  struck  between  opposing  view- 
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points  on  the  union  security  Issue  in 
1947. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  does  the 
Senator  from  Cdorado  yldd  back  bis 
time?  If  so,  I  am  willing  to  yldd  back 
mine. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yldd  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  move  to  lay 
the  ftfpanHtnent  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BtocK).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiKicK)  as  modified.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
bem  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  dark  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  THrglnia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Ii£r.  Harris),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  SnvnfsOH) ,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  if  preamt  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stzvzhsoh)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  fnnn  Illinois  (Mr.  Pkrct)  is 
absent  cm  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
TmniifOND)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Bffr. 
MxmsT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)   would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[No.  IBS  Leg.] 

TEAS— M 


Aiken 

Oravel 

MOntoya 

Allen 

Hart 

Ifoas 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Kuakle 

Bentsen 

HoDlngs 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Bona 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Brook* 

Inouye 

PeU 

Bxmllck 

Jackson 

Pruxmlre 

Bypd,W.Va. 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Kennedy 

mblcoff 

Oas* 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

UagnuBon 

Scott 

OhUTCh 

•lantfeld 

Cook 

Ifathlas 

Stevens 

CrsnstoB 

McOleUan 

Symington 

Ksgletoa 

McOee 

Kllender 

McOovem 

Tunney 

Pulbrlght 

tfclntyre 

OambreU 

Momdale 
NATS— 48 

AlloU 

■astland 

Miller 

Bakar 

Brrtn 

Paekwood 

Beau 

Prouty 

Fong 

Both 

Bennett 

Ooldirater 

Sa^be 

Bnx^ 

Ghiffln 

Smith      ■ 

Burkley 

Otimey 

Spong 

Byrd,Va. 

Ooc^er 

Hatadd 

Taft 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Tower 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Welcker 

Dcde 

Young 

Domlnlok 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— « 

Bayh 

Mundt 

Stevenson 

Harris 

Percy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTCHIE.  lir.  President.  I  move 
ttiat  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to 
table  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  RANDOIfH.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Hie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  irtille 
an  Senators  are  presoit  in  the  Chamber. 
I  should  like  to  ask  how  many  more 
amendments  there  are  to  the  pending 
bin. 

Frankly,  my  position  is  that  I  shmild 
like  very  mudi  to  finish  the  MU  tonight, 
if  possible;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  It 
means  going  until  8  o'clodc  this  evening 
or  later,  then  we  cannot  finish  this  bill 
and  I  would  as  soon  that  we  stopped  now. 

Several  Senators.  Louder — ^louder — we 
cannot  hear. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wlU  speak  louder.  I 
have  been  on  my  feet  since  9  ajn.  ttils 
mmnlng.  So  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senators 
now  present,  how  many  more  amend- 
ments do  we  have? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  one  which  wUl 
take  only  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
amendment,  and  I  shaU  not  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Sir.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  have  an 
amendment.  If  acceptable,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment, in  two  parts.  I  am  going  to  ask 
that  It  be  considered  as  one  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  eight  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  going  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  aU  eight? 

Mr.  PAC:KW00D.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  amendment  but  wiU  not  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
amendment.  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment- 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  going 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  najrs? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  going  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  najrs.  I  am  going  to 
refer  to  it  later  on.  I  want  to  discuss  It 
with  the  Smator  first. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  one 
amendment  with  no  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  you  are.  Mister 
Majority  Leader.  There  are  seven  or  eight 
amendments  with  the  yeas  and  nasrs  to  be 
asked  for  and  two  others.  Multiply  that 
by  20  minutes  and  we  will  be  here  until 
midnight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  beUeve  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  indicated  that  he  would 
not  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  eight 
amendments? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Preddoit.  I 
would  Uke  to  defer  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  but  I  have  waited  for  2 
days  now  to  dfer  these  amendmoits.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on 
them;  yes.  I  thought  I  had  a  yea  and 
nay  on  four  earlier  today,  but  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  that  basis  then.  I 
think  we  should  mark  an  end  to  consid- 


eration of  the  pending  biU  at  this  time. 
It  has  been  a  long  day  since  8  ajn.  this 
morning  for  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
other  interested  Senators. 

So.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  first— I 
believe  we  will  come  in  around  8  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning,  because  we  have  a 
number  of  spealcers 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  8:45  ajn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  8:45  ajn.,  yes.  If 
any  other  Senatw  wishes  to  spetlL,  we 
will  come  in  earlier— gladly. 

Then  we  wlU,  first  thing  after  we  get 
through  with  the  speeches,  the  spedal 
orders,  we  will  take  up  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill  under  a  time 

limitation.  

vonB   Rsuisiaaxioir 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  my 
amendment  No.  266  to  S.  382  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro  at  the 
condusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Elections 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Soiate  provides  (Congress  with 
a  vehlde  to  alter  and  reform  a  process 
vital  to  American  democracy. 

The  American  political  campaign  has 
become  such  a  complex  and  intricate  op- 
eration that  I  fear  we  often  lose  sight 
of  its  main  goal  of  dectlng  fairly  tlioee 
persons  the  people  bdieve  worthy  of  the 
puldlc  trust. 

I  believe  that  fundamental  reform  of 
the  campaign  process  \s  not  only  neces- 
sary but  desperately  needed  now  if  the 
political  arena  is  not  to  become  the  pr(H>- 
erty  of  the  wealthy.  Equal  opportunity 
for  aU — ^whlch  so  many  of  us  sedc  to 
make  a  daily  reality — ^must  be  extended 
to  the  political  process. 

If  participation  in  politics  becomes  a 
luxury  only  to  be  afforded  by  a  few,  then 
millions  of  Americans  wUl  lose  not  only 
theh-  right  to  enter  the  political  world, 
but  their  right  to  Judge  the  ci^wbUity  of 
a  candidate  on  standards  other  than  his 
ability  to  accumulate  money  in  order  to 
purchase  television  time  and  advertising 
space. 

FEdr  campaigns  at  the  State  or  Federal 
levd  will  only  become  a  reality  if  the 
Congress  moves  now  to  institute  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Secticms  Cam- 
paign Act.  At  stake  is  the  quaUty  of 
American  political  leadership  as  it  strug- 
gles to  solve  the  problems  which  endan- 
ger American  democracy. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  bdieve 
revision  aiid  reform  of  campaign  prac- 
tices can  alone  meet  our  urgent  need  for 
a  more  responsive  and  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government.  The  campaign  leg- 
islation which  Is  now  before  the  Senate 
does  not  touch  upon  an  Integral  part  of 
the  political  process  In  need  of  reform: 
The  system  by  which  Americans  register 
to  vote. 

Mr.  Preddent,  campaign  reforms  are 
of  litti^value  if  we  fafl  to  remove  bar- 
riers to  voting  and  to  voter  registration. 
Reform  of  the  cammign  process  without 
reform  of  the  entire  dectoral  process  is 
only  a  halfway  house  toward  complete 
reform  of  our  poUtical  proceBseB. 

Tn  every  State  reglsteatlon  Is  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting.  It  Is  a  neceasary  re- 
quirement to  prevoit  dection  abusea. 
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Bat,  Z  bdlere  that  Oontrw  iboidd  do 
an  it  can  to  remove  the  obataclM  to  voter 
registration.  Let  ns  take  a  look  at  aoDie 
statistics: 

In  1908  approodmatdy  S7  mllllan 
Americans  did  not  register  to  vote.  At 
the  preeent  time  there  are  11.5  mllllaa 
Amolcans  who  are  between  IS  and  31 
years  of  age  and  ^rtio  can  now  register. 
This  means  that  there  is  a  pool  of  48JS 
mllUon  persons  who  could  now  register 
to  vote  in  State  and  Federal  elections. 


tbiB  Democratic  l^atkaal  Committee's 
"Freedom  To  Vote  Task  Force"  rqwrted 
that  a  Oalhip  poO  stody  of 
f  omid  that  residency  and  other : 
tion  quaUflcatlans— not 
part  of  the  voter— provide  the 
barrier  to  voting. 

Past  electloQ  data  Indicate  that  once 
people  overcome  the  burden  of  register^ 
ing  to  vote  tbe^  go  to  the  polls  In  great 
nunbers.  Figures  from  the  deetian  <rf 
1968  show  that  there  were  130  mllllan 


Americans  of  voting  age.  Of  that  flgue, 
only  60.9  percent  voted.  However  89.4 
percent  at  ttiose  who  took  the  trouble  to 
register  voted. 

Mr.  PieiidBnt.  I  ask  n«#n«tyionff  con- 
sent that  a  State-by-state  compllattai 
of  voter  registration  and  tmnoat  in  1968 
prepared  by  the  "Freedom  To  Vote  Task 
Force"  be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  compila- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
BaooaD.  as  follows : 


TAIU  L-KUSTKATION  AND  TURNOUT  IN  TME  UM  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION,  BY  STATE  > 
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1988  vothif 


Total 
ratitlntion 
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ternout 
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votm 


Pwnat 
ternwlof 


I.aS7,flU 

i»- 151.000 

Artaiw 1,003.000 

AfkanM. 1,1«000 

CaWoniii... 12,052.000 

Colowdi 1.211.000 

OoaaMUot 1.113,000 

DiinMn. 300.000 

DMrictif 

ColumMa. 515,000 

Florid*..^ 3.924.000 

GMTlte 2,024.000 

H»w4 421,000 

Idakt 700.000 

llliaeis 6.S0a00O 

IndiaM 2.047,000 

low' 1.(53,000 

KaMM>. 1,331.000 
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LMisiaM 2.032,000 
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NA 
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1,(50.000 

274,104 

300.532 
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2.(53.219 

NA 

NA 

1.471.343 

1.449,231 
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1.505.779 

2,591.051 
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NA 

775^000 

NA 

331.079 
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(3,035 
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72.1 
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as 
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99.2 
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NA 
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77.4 
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93.7 
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94.5 
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51.3 
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66.S 
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33.1 
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44.1 
50.1 
41.1 
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NA 
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JPS*  ■•«•  ;?  ho"  state  and  iiJS,  Cmaa*  tounm.  TIm Taak Fteca iBirat and thoso eom- 
pHad  ky  Iht  Rapubflan  Natlenal  CotMiittoo  afi  tn  substeatM  afraMnairt.  TSa  taim  u*ad  are 
tha  naia  aa  that*  in  Hm  RapaUieaii  NaUoMl  CauMtttaa'a  rapert  on  ttia  1968  alacSaa. 

>  States  wMchhavt  no  StatewidarafMratioB,  or  whararaaistnlion  is  not  r«|«ii«d. 


>  Apofoxlmate  (etraa,  farnishad  bv  Sacratery  ol  Slata. 

*  Oiiio  doos  not  raqaira  total  raiiatntioa.  tbafafora  Aa  voter  temont  Hcura  aieaad*  Iha  rafls- 
tratfcHi  fipira.  Fipn  not  iodudadin  totel  partantata. 
NA-Not  inilaMa. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  voter 
turnout  in  the  United  States  ocanpares 
poorly  with  other  democratic  countries. 
In  1968,  75  percent  of  Canadian  citizens 
voted.  For  the  same  year,  voter  turn- 
out in  Sweden  was  89  percent.  The 
French  registered  an  80  percent  voter 
participation  level  in  1968  while  nearly 
90  percent  of  the  Danes  voted  that  year. 

In  analyzing  a  Census  Bureau  report 
of  the  1968  election,  the  'Treedom  to 
Vote  Task  Force"  said  that — 

Tb«  hlftMait  proportion  of  tbo*»  not  regls- 
tned  and/or  not  voting  fall  tnyvng  bUcka, 
those  wbo  did  not  flnlah  high  acbool,  »w«"ti»i 
and  aervloe  workers  and  those  of  lower 
Incomes. 

While  84  percent  of  those  having  fam- 
ily incomes  of  $15,000  and  over  voted  in 
1968.  only  53.5  percent  of  those  with 
family  incomes  under  $3,000  voted. 

I  submit  that  failure  to  register  often 
results  from  lack  of  understanding  of 
requironents  and  complexities  in  the 
registration  process. 

At  the  moment  when  we  are  con- 
sidering a  significant  campaign  reform 
bill  and  when  the  Census  Bureau  tells 
us  that  there  could  be  as  many  as  25 
minion  voters  under  age  29  who  will  be 
entering  a  polling  booth  for  the  first 
time  in  1972.  we  must  also  remove  the 
barriers  to  voting  in  Federal  elections. 
State  registration  procedures  often  be- 
come such  a  burden  that  the  potential 
voter  does  not  have  time  to  comply  with 


them  or  does  not  learn  of  them  soon 
enough  to  register. 

In  Texas,  azmual  voter  registration  is 
required,  although  this  regulation  is  now 
being  appealed  in  Federal  court. 

In  Rhode  Island,  r^ilstratlon  cloees 
a  full  60  days  before  the  election. 

Ten  States  including  the  most  pop- 
ulous, Calif  omiA.  require  voting  in  every 
general  election  to  retain  registration. 

I  do  not  bdieve  that  Congress  intended 
that  State  registration  procedures  dis- 
courage Americans  from  voting. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  calling  up 
a  Federal  voter  registration  amendment 
to  8.382.  the  Federal  Electi(ms  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971. 

My  amendment  would  enable  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  register  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections  at  the  same 
time  they  file  their  Income  tax  returns. 

The  amendment  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  mail  all  taxpayers  two 
voter  registration  forms  with  the  1040 
form  which  they  could  complete  to  ob- 
tain a  Federal  certificate  of  registratian. 
The  taxpayer  and  his  dependents  over  18 
would  be  able  to  use  this  convenient  reg- 
istration procedure.  It  would  be  optional, 
however.  There  is  no  compulsion  In- 
volved. And  the  existing  State  registra- 
tion procedures  also  would  remain  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  in  tax  year  1969,  for 
which  forms  were  filed  In  1970.  the  Jn- 
temal  Revenue  Service  received  75,856.- 


703  returns  accounting  for  196,750,468 
individuals  or  exemptions.  The  IRS 
reaches  95  percent  of  the  American 
people. 

I  believe  that  it  is  an  excellent  orga- 
nization to  carry  out  a  registration  func- 
tion. The  IRS  has  a  reputation  for  the 
respx>n8ibility,  efllciency,  and  confiden- 
tiality, all  of  which  are  necessary  if  this 
national  voter  registration  system  is  to 
work. 

The  association  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Servl(»  with  the  registration  process  is 
in  the  best  tradition  of  taxation  with 
representation. 

I  realize  that  many  people  do  not  file 
an  income  tax  form  but  are  eligible  to 
vote.  FOr  these  people.  State  r^tration 
channels  remain  open,  and  the  amend- 
ment specifies  that  registration  forms 
also  may  be  obtained  at  local  post 
offices  to  be  mailed  to  the  appropriate 
regional  IRS  office.  The  amendment  also 
directs  the  Treasury  Secretary  to  ad- 
vertise in  Spanish,  as  w^  as  TgngHah, 
to  all  nontaxpayers  advising  th«n  of 
their  right  to  register. 

I  would  hope  that  these  provisions 
for  nontaxpayers  would  begin  to  bring 
into  the  political  process  those  wbo  have 
been  excluded  because  of  the  inconven- 
ience of  the  registration  procedures. 

Registration  has  often  provm  difficult 
for  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  handi- 
capped, beoaose  of  lack  of  transportation 
to  get  to  the  designated  place,  infirmities. 
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or  other  reasons.  Wltti  my  amendment, 
all  that  l8  needed  Is  a  postage  stamp. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  Fed- 
eral voter  reglstraticm  amendment  does 
not  eliminate  or  dumge  State  registra- 
tion laws.  Persons  will  be  oertlfled  for 
Federal  registration  through  the  IRS 
only  if  they  are  also  eligfltle  to  register 
through  a  State's  own  registration  sys- 
tem. An  individual's  registration  will  be 
effective  as  long  as  registration  is  In  ef- 
fect under  the  applicable  State  law.  Con- 
stitutional residency  requiremaits  also 
remain  in  effect. 

My  amendment  does  not  Interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the  various  States  to  make 
their  own  election  and  registration  laws. 
It  is  designed  to  remove  hindrances  to 
registration. 

No  national  registry  of  persons  will  be 
compiled  or  maintained  in  order  to  pro- 
tect Indlvidnals  and  iveserve  their  pri- 
vacy, lliere  are  adequate  penalties  in  the 
amoidment  to  safeguard  this  program 
from  fraud  or  any  attonpt  to  deny  a  per- 
son his  right  to  register. 

Mr.  President,  the  responsibility  lies 
with  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
wtilch  will  offer  the  greatest  number  of 
people  the  (vportunlty  to  vote.  We  can- 
not pass  laws  which  will  Interest  the  dis- 
interested. But  the  Congress  can  and 
should  enact  legislation  which  can  en- 
large the  doctorate.  TbiB  is  in  the  Intent 
Qi  my  amendment. 

Tliere  can  be  no  more  serious  defect 
in  our  democratic  process  than  the  one 
which  denies  a  man  his  vote. 

Mr.  President,  m  order  for  my  col- 
leagues to  understand  how  amendment 
No.  266  typically  could  work  In  practice, 
I  would  like  to  show  how  an  average 
voter  would  go  about  registering  to  vote 
under  the  procedures  outlined  in  the 
amendment. 

John  Jones  Is  a  20-year-old  auto  me- 
chanic in  Duluth.  Minn.  He  is  married. 
Neither  he  nor  his  wife  who  is  also  20 
years  old  and  who  Is  not  employed  have 
ever  registered  to  vote  in  Minnesota  or 
any  other  State. 

When  Mr.  Jones  receives  his  Federal 
income  tax  forms  f  rcHU  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  he  will  also  receive  two 
identical,  simple  enclosures  which  he  and 
his  wife  have  the  option  to  complete  in 
order  to  register  to  vote  in  any  general, 
special  or  primary  election  for  President. 
Vice  President,  presidential  elector.  Sen- 
ator, or  Representative.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  would  then  supply  the  IRS  with 
the  basic  data  on  age,  residence,  and 
other  detadls  retiulred  by  election  laws. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  will  have  to  sign 
a  statement  at  the  bottom  of  the  form  at- 
testing to  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the 
Information  they  suiq>ly.  Tliere  are  pen- 
alties for  fraud  and  misrepresentation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  not  familiar 
with  the  voter  registration  laws  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  When  they  mall  the 
form  to  the  IRS  they  are  not  sure  wheth- 
er or  not  they  meet  the  State's  registra- 
tion requirements. 

Mr.  Jones  madk  the  registnMan  appU- 
oattans  wltb  his  tax  return  to  the  IRS. 
Upon  receiving  the  Joneses'  applica- 
tions, the  IRS  begins  to  process  them  in 
order  to  determine  if  they  Indeed  qualify 
for  a  Federal  registration  ootifloate  ac- 


cording to  the  registration  laws  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

The  oocnputerlzed  examination  of  the 
(WPlicaitlons  STdxnltted  by  Mr.  Jones  and 
his  wife  reveals  that  they  meet  all  of  the 
registration  and  voting  qualifications  of 
the  State.  The  IRS  issues  them  separate 
Federal  certlfloates  of  registration. 

The  Zntemal  Revenue  Service  will  also 
provide  the  Minnesota  commissioner  of 
registration  with  a  record  of  the  Joneses' 
Federal  registration  and  any  other  infor- 
mation which  the  commissitMier  may 
need  to  maintain  an  accurate  Federal 
voter  registration  Ust. 

On  election  day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones 
will  present  themselves  at  their  local 
polling  place.  Upon  presentation  of  their 
Federal  registration  certificate,  they  may 
vote  for  candidates  seeking  Federal 
office. 

Under  the  procedures  of  amendment 
No.  266,  a  State  has  the  option  of  allow- 
ing persons  holding  a  Federal  registra- 
tion certificate  to  also  vote  for  candidates 
seeking  State  offices,  if  the  State  makes 
provisions  for  this  by  law. 

If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  had  not  been 
taxpayers  and  thus  had  not  received  an 
application  for  a  registratian  certifloate, 
they  could  have  obtained  a  simiUur  form 
at  their  local  post  otBce,  to  be  mailed  to 
the  IRS  for  processing. 

My  proposal  has  but  one  Objective: 
namely,  to  facilitate  and  increase  regis- 
tration—to remove  imnecessaty  ob- 
stacles and  to  maximize  voter  poutiei- 
patkm. 

It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  that 
the  Senate  will  not  be  able  to  consider 
my  voter  registration  amendment  at  this 
time.  I  trust  that  when  the  amendment 
is  reintroduced  at  a  later  date  we  wlU 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  it  thor- 
oughly. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  shows 
great  promise  in  solving  <me  of  the  most 
perplexing  obstacles  to  electoral  parlicl- 
pation — ^registration. 

Mr.  President,  political  scientists  have 
long  argued  that  the  mechanics  of  regis- 
tering to  vote  have  deterred  some  citizens 
from  exercising  their  franchise.  In  our 
Nation,  between  about  60  to  70  percent 
of  the  electorate  vote  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. For  local  elections  and  for  pri- 
maries, the  tigare  is  even  less. 

People  get  sick,  they  work  late  hours, 
or  they  Just  forget  to  go  to  their  county 
courthouse  and  register  to  vote. 

The  registration  problem  will  likely 
become  even  more  serious,  now  that  the 
26th  amendment,  giving  18-year-olds  the 
ri^t  to  vote,  has  been  adopted.  And, 
with  this  influx  of  new  voters,  a  move  I 
emphatically  endorse  and  have  fou^t 
for,  the  reason  to  tmcompllcate  the  reg- 
istration mechanism  Is  even  more  com- 
pelling. 

The  Humphrey  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  a  person  to 
travel  beyond  his  own  home  in  order  to 
register.  Simply  put.  my  amendment 
would  have  the  Ii^mal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice issue  oertiflcatlons  of  registration  to 
qualified  voters  of  the  States.  These  cer- 
tificates would  serve  as  proof  of  registra- 
tion, making  the  person  able  to  vote  in 
Federal  and  State  elections. 


And,  all  of  the  paperwork  would  hap- 
pen the  same  time  that  the  ItanUy  in- 
come tax  returns  were  prqiared. 

I  believe  that  this  method  is  concise 
and  easy  to  understand.  I  have  also  been 
assured  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
that  their  agency,  through  their  com- 
puters, could  handle  any  extra  workload 
idaced  on  them  by  this  registration  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  amendment 
comes  up  again.  I  ask  all  Senators  to  Join 
forces  and  make  the  act  of  voting  as 
free  from  c<Mnpllcations  as  possible. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  R^nie- 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  report  of  ibe  committee  ot 
conference  coi  the  disagreeing  votes  ot 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt.  6531)  entitled 
"An  Act  to  £unend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967;  to  Increase  military 
pay;  to  authorize  n^t(U7  active  duty 
strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for 
other  purposes." 

EintOLLID  BILU  AMD  JOINT  tEBOLtmOir  tOBHED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
E^}eaker  had  cdfixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

6.488.  An  act  to  amend  the  Oommunlfla- 
tlone  Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  certain  aUena 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  shall  be  eligible  to  operate  amateur 
radio  stations  In  the  United  States  and  to 
hold  licenses  for  their  etaUoDs. 

S.  761.  An  act  to  authorise  the  dliposal  of 
Industrlad  diamond  crushing  txxt  from  Ctie 
nattonal  stoc^lle  and  the  smyietnental 
BtoekpUe. 

8. 753.  An  act  to  authortae  the  dlapoaal  of 
vegetable  tannin  eztncta  fitmi  the  naWmil 
8tock|dIe. 

8. 763.  An  act  to  authorise  the  dlwpoeal  at 
thorium  from  the  supplemental  ■UwAtiHw, 

8. 7B6.  An  act  to  authorise  the  diapir— 1  of 
shellac  from  the  national  stodEpile. 

8. 766.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  dlipoaal  of 
quartz  crystals  from  the  national  stookpUe 
and  the  suj^lemental  stockpile. 

S.  767.  An  acit  to  authorise  the  di^raaal  cf 
Iridium  trom  the  national  stockpile. 

8. 758.  An  act  to  authorlae  Vb»  dlapoaal  of 
mloa  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supi^enMDtal  stool^iUe. 

8. 759.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
metaUuigloal  grade  manganese  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stoek- 
pUe. 

8. 700.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
Tnangennwe,  battery  grade,  synthetic  dtodde 
from  the  national  stoolq>Qe. 

8. 761.  An  act  to  autiKnlse  the  dlqxjsal  of 
diamond  tooia  fxom  the  national  eto(dE|rile. 

8. 782.  An  act  to  autihorlBe  the  disposal  of 
chromium  from  the  w.*trti>»i  stookpUe  and 
the  s\]ppl«nental  atotdqiUe. 

8. 768.  An  act  to  authortae  the  Oispoml  of 
ankoslto  asbestos  f^om  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stookpUe. 

8. 765.  An  act  to  auttMclae  the  dh^ioaal  of 
antimony  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supikemental  stockpile. 

8. 767.  An  act  to  authorise  the  '^'t^^t  of 
rare-earth  matertala  fram  ^e  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stoc^>Ue. 

8. 788.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  disposal  of 
chemical  0tade  obronito  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stookpOe. 

8. 760.  An  act  to  authorise  tha  dlapasal  of 
Induatilal  diamond  stones  tMm  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  siq^lemantal  stockDQa. 
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S.m.  An  set  to  »utl>Ml«»  tti* 
ootamUtiBK  flrac 
tlM  su|>|il«iiMaM  I 

am.  An  Mt  to  •vthorlM  tb»  di^aMd  aS 
aal«nlam  ftocn  tlM  nitlnnal  stoekpU*  anl  tlM 


0.7n.  An  ao*  to  •nttwflw  tto*  dl^MMa  of 
oalMttta  tkom  tko  oAttonal  atookptla  and  tlM 

&rM.  An  set  to  «iittkaclw  tiM  dUpoMa  of 
ynaOimn  tiam  tha  nattnnal  stookplle. 

&  77S.  An  act  to  MittwrlM  tiM  dtopo— t  of 
miitnrrtiTTn  from  tiM  nattaiMl  atorJ^illa 

&  778.  An  act  to  antbaclM  tha  dl^waal  of 
abaca  from  tba  nattonal  itoelqilla. 

8. 7T7.  An  act  to  •otbanaa  ttia  rWipnaal  of 
alaal  from  ttM  "■**— ~'  atoekpUa. 

8. 778.  An  aet  to  aotlMriBa  tha  diapoaal  of 
kyantta-muntta  trom  tb»  nattonal  atoefcpaa. 

HJL  7Me.  An  aot  to  amand  tha  Aet  of  De- 
camher  30,  1M».  ttahllthlTic  tba  cahlnaa 
Ooramlttaa  on  Oppoctunltlaa  for  Spanlah- 
l^peaklnc  Pecpla.  to  aotboclaa  apfxoprlatlona 
for  two  «i*^**n»«^  jaan. 

H.R.  79*1.  An  aet  to  amaitf  the  matrtet  oT 
Oottuobia  Ooda  with  rapaet  to  tha  adndnJa- 
of  aauU  Htataa,  and  for  oth«  por- 


HJL  8373.  An  aet  mating  appcoprlattona 
for  tha  DapantDMiitB  at  State.  Juattoe,  and 
Oommeroa,  tha  Jndlelary,  and  related  agen- 
elea  for  tha  flaoal  year  ending  Jtma  80.  1973. 
and  for  other  puiyuaue. 

H3.97M.  Aa  aet  to  anthorlaa  tha  8aa»- 
tary  of  tha  Intvtor  to  eatahMah  the  Unodn 
Home  National  Rlatarle  Stta  In  tha  State  of 
CUnola,  and  for  ottMr  porpoaea. 

a  J.  Baa.  106.  Joint  raaolntloB  authortalng 
the  Praridant  to  laaue  a  prodaoMttlaB  daa- 
ignatlng  M71  aa  the  '^ear  of  WorM  lOnorlty 
Language  Qroupa." 


8CHCX:>L  BX78INO 


Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  a  statement.  solMtan- 
tlally  addressed  to  the  other  body,  re- 
garding school  busing  yesterday,  wtaleh 
has  received  considerable  public  atten- 
tion. I  have  issued  a  statement  on  that, 
and  I  wish  to  read  it  into  the  Rbcosd  and 
make  comments  thereon. 

President  Axon's  statement  yesterday 
on  busing  to  achieve  school  desegregation 
presents  a  clear  issue  for  the  Nation,  and 
I  wish  to  declare  my  stand  on  the  Issue: 
ShaU  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  busing 
by  school  districts  be  prohibited  to  those 
irtileh  are  desirous  of  using  them  for 
such  purpose;  and  should  the  proposed 
prahibttioii  cover  districts  required  to 
bus  by  court  order,  as  well  as  districts 
which  are  voluntarily  seeking  to  deseg- 
regate their  schocds? 

Most  regrettable  in  the  White  House 
statement  is  the  apparent  lack  of  recog- 
nition of  the  great  educational,  social, 
aiKi  moral  problems  with  which  busing 
plans — such  as  that  pn^osed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Bduoatioai.  and  Wel- 
fare for  Austin.  Tex.,  which,  inddentally. 
it  rejected— have  sought  to  deal:  and 
the  lack  of  recognition  of  the  legitimate 
aspirations — ytbida.  are  directly  af- 
fected— of  black  and  other  minority 
group  parents  to  achieve  quality  ediica- 
tlon  for  their  children. 

My  views  are  as  follows:  Busing  is  not 
the  ezcluatve  means  for  equalizing  edu- 
cational opportonlties,  and  indeed  must 
be  stoplenMntod  by  quality  education 
within  the  schools  involved  if  it  is  to  be 
a  upeful  component  of  int^prated  edu- 


cation. Even  prior  to  the  desegregation 
movcmcait,  I  wish  to  point  out  for  this 
particular  leaacm,  more  than  40  percent 
of  Amexican  children  rode  sehoolbuses. 
Indudlng  the  tens  of  thousands  in  my 
own  State,  where  they  rode  to  central 
school  districts  as  contrasted  to  the  lit- 
tle red  sehoolhouse. 

But  busing  is  often  an  essential  ele- 
ment In  attain tng  both  desegregation  and 
quality  education:  it  is  a  vlta^  needed 
option  and  a  proper  component  of  an 
Emergency  SchooH  Aid  Act— which  is  an 
act  we  have  already  passed  in  this  body 
and  iirtiich  is  now  pending  in  the  other 
body— worthy  of  its  name.  Hence,  I  be- 
lieve the  prohibition  wtiich  the  President 
has  proposed  jdadng  upon  busing  as  an 
element  of  Federal  funds  for  emergency 
school  aid  unwise.  I  continue  to  hope  very 
much  that  the  administration  will  fludly 
support  at  least  the  use  of  Federal  aid 
under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  for 
busing  if  desired  by  the  local  school  dis- 
trict or  required  by  court  order.  Person- 
ally, I  would  allow  complete  freedom  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
busing,  and  I  regret  very  much  that  the 
PresideDt  has  seen  fit  to  take  the  position 
he  did  in  this  req^ect. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Hoiise  had 
passed  a  Mil  (HJl.  9680)  to  authorise  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
b3a  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the  State 
of  Maryland  ctmceming  the  fees  for  the 
operation  of  certain  motor  vAlcles,  in 
«iiich  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bffl  (HJ%.  9580)  to  authorise  the 
CommiWRloner  of  the  District  of  CMum- 
bia  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  tlie 
State  of  lAuyland  oonoeniing  the  fees 
for  the  operation  of  certain  motor  vehl- 
des.  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


EDUCATK»f  AMENDMENTS  OP  1971 

Mr..  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  business  be  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily and  that  the  Senate  iKOceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  S42, 
S.  659,  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1971.  

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectiim? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  Mcd^UJUer.  Mr.  PraeidHit,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  so  that  I 
migbt  adc  a  question— I  shall  not  object, 
of  course— I  had  to  step  out  for  a  mo- 
ment. Is  there  thne  in  there  of  15  min- 
utes for  mysdf ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Eavn),  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hkdska),  to  dtscuas 
a  bin?  Is  that  included  in  it? 


ORDER  FOR  RBCOONmON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MoCLELLAN  TOMORROW 

M^.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pi««. 
ident,  I  know  about  this.  Tbe  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  has  Just 
discussed  it  with  me. 

I  ttA  unanimous  cansat,  in  response 
to  his  request,  that  tocjorrow  momlnc, 
immediately  following  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Mai^Wid  (Mr.  Ma- 
1HU8) ,  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  MoClkuar)  be  recognixed  tot 
not  to  exceed  IS  minutes.   

Tbe  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER,  \nthoat 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  what 
time  do  we  come  in? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  come 
in  at  8:45. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wHl  be  here  at  9 
o'do^ 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  the  bUl  that  is 
being  laid  before  the  Senate  the  higher 
education  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIEU?.  It  is. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bQl 
win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

fialendar  No.  342  (8.  669)  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966.  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963,  and  related 
acts,  and  for  other  purpoaee,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  abd 
Public  Welfare,  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  as  a 
brief  word  of  explanation,  the  Joint  lead- 
ership Is  laying  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
because  it  stated  to  the  Senate  over  the 
past  several  days  that  it  would.  Some 
Saiators  think  they  have  not  had  time 
enough  to  study  the  volimiinous  reptni. 
And  they  have  a  point.  But  the  Joint 
leadership  feels  honor-bound  to  proceed 
on  this  basis.  I  think  this  exiriUtnation  Is 
due  from  the  Joint  leadenship  for  the 
action  being  taken. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  could  give  us 
any  guidance  as  to  wtiether  there  will  be 
votes  tcmight  and  bow  long  we  would 
take. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  have  to  see 
the  manager  of  the  Mil,  the  Senat(»-  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkll).  The  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  is  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Ur. 
jAvns) .  Btey  I  ask  ttie  Senator  from  New 
York  if  he  antidpates  that  there  wOl  be 
votes  this  evening? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
not  think  so  in  view  of  so  many  Senators 
being  absent  We  have  time  for  debate. 
Tliere  will  be  some  g&nenl  debate.  There 
would  not  be  any  vote  unless  someone 
were  to  iness  for  a  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  doubt  that  that  wookl 
happen. 

The  majority  leader  has  a  lot  to  say 
about  that,  however.  He  could  keep  us 
here  until  we  get  through  with  our  debate 
time.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  one  wants  to  get 
the  calendar  dear  more  than  I  do.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  a  very  vigorous  day.  I 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  from  New 
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Toik  has  said.  There  will  be  no  votes  on 
the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presldoit,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  may  I  ask  the  majority  leader 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  In- 
terested in  the  military  construction  bill 
wtiat  time  that  bUl  will  be  takoi  up? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be  XbJlcd.  up 
at  approximately  9:30. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  8:30  AJif. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ananimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight  it  stand 
In  recess  until  the  hour  of  8:30  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Souitor  jridd  a  moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Is  It 
possible  tonight  to  bring  up  an  amend- 
ment which  may  not  be  controversial 
and  wliich  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  not  delay  it  im- 
til  tomorrow? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S«l- 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  that  I  would  think 
so,  if  there  were  no  question  about  the 
amendent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senate  suspend  lot  a  minute?  Will 
the  Senators  return  to  their  seats? 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous 
consent  request? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  tliought  the  Chair 
had  already  given  Its  consent  and  that 
tl»  questions  came  up  afterward. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
bring  up  the  question  on  the  unanlmoiis 
consent  requ^  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  litANSFIKT.n.  All  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  asked  the  majority  leader  a  ques- 
tion because  we  have  a  bill  Usted  here 
that  is  of  great  interest  to  many  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  the  bill  the  Senator  refers  to.  It 
is  coming  up  and  there  is  a  time  limita- 
tion on  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  notify  the  Senate  that  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  bill  having  to  do  with 
disaster  relief  will  be  brought  up  some 
time  later  tomorrow  on  a  time  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  tiiank 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Preddent,  ob- 
viously tomorrow  is  Thursday.  We  have 
until  Friday.  I  note  on  the  whip's  notice 


that  there  are  other  matters  Usted  such 
as  the  continuing  appropriations  resolu- 
tion, the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  con- 
ference report,  the  $1  billion  employ- 
ment assistance  appropriation  bill,  the 
OEO,  the  Disaster  Rdief  Act,  and  the 
higher  education  blU  on  which  we  have 
a  6-hour  limitation  on  the  bni,  3  hours 
on  the  Dominick  amendment.  2  ho\irs  on 
two  Metcalf  amendments,  and  1  hoinr  <m 
other  amendments. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  up  the  higher 
education  bill,  we  obviously  are  not  go- 
ing to  do  anything  dse  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  we  are.  The 
Senator  need  have  no  worry  about  that, 
because  some  of  this  time  will  not  be 
used  up.  Tlie  2  hours  on  the  2-ho(U' 
amextdments  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Mktcalf.  will  not  be 
used  up. 

Personally,  I  woxild  like  to  stay  in  late 
tonight.  However,  the  Senate  is  tired. 
We  will  stay  in  late  tomorrow  and  late 
on  Friday.  And  we  will  dear  up  as  much 
as  we  can.  However,  it  takes  cooperation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  cooperate.  If 
I  were  handling  the  higher  education 
bill,  I  would  suggest  that  we  pass  it  over 
until  after  l^e  recess,  because  it  will  not 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  if  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  get  anywhere,  it  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNX7SON.  The  Senate  will  pass 
it.  I  will  vote  for  it.  But  it  will  not  be 
finished  during  that  time.  These  bills 
constitute  important  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  applies  to  aU 
of  them.  Let  iis  do  the  best  we  can  and 
take  our  chances  and  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
bring  up  the  disaster  relief  bill,  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  do  I.  There  Is  a 
reasomble  time  limitation  on  it.  It  will 
be  brought  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  be  sure 
these  things  will  be  taken  up  if  we  have 
to  stay  in  session  until  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  would  like  to  do  so,  and  it  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  we  could  take  it  up  tonight. 
However,  it  took  a  long  time  to  get  agree- 
ment. We  will  agree  on  a  smaller  time 
limitation  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  RBCTEBS 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  made  a  unanimous 
consent  request  with  regard  to  the  recess 
tonight.  Is  there  objection  to  that  unani- 
mous consent  request? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  we  have  that 
consent  request  repeated  for  our  infor- 
mation? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virghaia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  so  that  we  can 
hear  the  Senator? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
could  we  have  the  consent  request  re- 
peated for  those  of  mb  who  were  con- 
ferring outside  of  the  Chaml)er  so  that 
we  will  know  what  it  was? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous  consent  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  was  that  the  Senate 
recess  tonight  tmtU  8 :  30  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, to  be  followed  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  for  15  minutes, 
and  the  Soiator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McC^LKLLAH)  for  15  minutes. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ELUOfDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  to  be  &  meeting  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  before  5:30  t<xiight. 
However,  I  hanre  to  announce  that  I  have 
been  informed  that  tbe  House  will  not 
enact  the  bill  TintU  late  tonitfii.  We  will 
have  a  meeting  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  tomorrow  downstairs  at  10 
o'clock. 

THE  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1971 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFIC7ER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  tbe  conaldn^tion  of  HJl.  6598.  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  which  had  been  reported  from  tbe 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  an  amendment. 

Mi.  pell.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  to  bring  before  the  Senate  S.  659, 
tlie  Education  Amendments  of  1971.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ed- 
ucation, I  do  this  with  a  certain  amount 
of  pride,  for  this  major  omnibus  ed- 
ucation bill  is  cosponsored  by  one-quar- 
ter of  the  Senate,  hiduding  the  com- 
plete membership  of  the  Committee  <m 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ttie  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hattiku))  be  added  to  the 
bill  as  an  additional  cognmeor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  TbiB  bin  is  the  fruit  of  26 
dasrs  of  hearings  during  both  the  91st  and 
92d  Congresses.  It  is  a  distillation  of 
measures  introduced  by  Senators  from 
the  majority  and  minority,  and  sent  up 
by  the  adndniatration.  It  contains  fea- 
tures Introduced  by  many.  Ih  truth,  this 
bm  has  no  one  anthOT. 

It  should  be  understood  that,  altfaous^ 
many  call  S.  659  the  higher  education 
bill,  it  is  not  Just  that,  but  is  an  omnibus 
measure  whose  five  titles  cover  a  wide 
gamut  of  education  ocnoems.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  bUl  be  printed  in  the  Rbooxo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoou, 
as  follows: 

TTTUt  1—  HIOHBl  ■DftTOATIOH 
Thla  title  »"»*»"<■.  revlaea.  and  aztrnda  the 
Higher  ■duoatton  Aet  at  1006.  Pocttooa  of 
the  National  Def  anae  Bdnoatlaa  Aet  of  1068. 
the  Hlgho'  adnoatlon  VaeUitlaB  Aot  of  1868, 
and  tha  International  Bdueatlan  Aot  of  IMS 
ai«  inoorporated  Into  tha  HIgbar  adaoatlan 
Act  of  1968  with  the  reanlt  thait.  If  tha  Oom- 
mlttee  amendment  U  enacted,  the  BBgbar 
Ednrffl*'?''  Aet  of  1066  would  ouuaUtuto  a 
ali«le  Vederal  law  ■wUtib.  inotodaa  aU  oon- 
« Tilling  higher  education  financial  aaalatanaa 
programa.  In  general,  unleaa  otherwlaa  qied- 
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fML  tttl*  X  axtanidi  Um  sothoitetkHM  for 
talgbar  adueatlan  pracnaM  for  laax  jmn, 
throofh  flaeal  tmt  ItTB,  at  tb*  mob*  1«t«1 
u  tbOM  fcr  flacal  ytar  1971. 

Pact  A— OomnnRTT 

TlilB  pert 
■toflktloBAetof] 
gnunti  to  SMIH  tor  i 
of  hlglMr 
■uttv  wiHumnit^ 
mimltf  ■wiiue  profnais  hmI  oontliuitnc  «da- 
o«ttaapratnaM.ltlspropaMdtk*t — 

(1)  titto  Z  b*  aiiMMtod  to  antborlM  • 
fmu  utton  of  ^>pra|>n«MoM  fttr  ^wctol  proj- 
wts  (lintgnad  to  maei  nattonal  and  regloDal 
probtams; 

(S)  tUtolba  tiMndad  to  anttortoa  a  ap^. 
dal  appwjprtattofi  for  prDjacfta  dMl^Bad  to 
mart  vbaB  proMema  In  Standaid  UatnpoU- 
tan  StotMleal  Araaa; 

(9)  tha  Onminlartoner  ba  nqmrad  to  oon- 
duot  a  ipaclal  araluatton  of  tttla  I  and  anb- 
mtt  raporta  to  tba  Oriiigiiw  on  cueh  aralu- 


Pabt 

Tbla  part  amanda  tlOa  n  of  tba  Blghar 
■dnoatkm  Act  of  1906.  Bueb  tttla  n  aothor- 


(1)  cnmta  to  Inatttatlana  of  blgbar  aduoa- 
tton  for  tba  aoquialtloii  of  ooUaga  library 


(3)  graata  and  oontraeta  for  raaaareb  and 
tnUUac  In  llbrarlaiMtilp;  and 

(S)  fadB  for  tba  Llbnury  of  (Xu^raH  for 
oataloculnc  of  library  matarlaU  and  dlatrl- 
bvthn  of  catalogolnc  Inf otmatlan. 

Tba  amandmanta  mada  by  part  B— 

(1)  raorfanlaa  tba  aotboflBatlou  of  ^>- 
proprutlona  by  prorMlac  for  a  atngla  att- 
tborlaatiaa  for  parta  A  and  B  of  tttla  ZI  and 
a  parnantaaa  dlTtHoB  of  tba  apprc^rlatton 
for  wpmeUia  puipuaea; 

(3)  aotbortae  tba  OammJaMoiMr  to  watva 
malntwianna  of  aifort  requlranMuta  for  grants 
for  tbe  aoquMtton  of  library  raaouroaa; 

(8)  ineroaaa  tba  mailmum  amoonta  for 
agpidamantal  granta;  and 

(4)  raqntra  an  annual  aralaaUon  of  tba 
program  operatlop  by  tba  library  of  Oon- 


PuT   O—DmniLtmmQ   ttnttnmatn;    xa 
AaBmrAjroi    to    Zmimmoara 

EDUCATIOir 


Tbla  part  (1)  amauk  tttta  m  of  tba 
Hlgbar  Bdneattop  Act  of  196S.  and  (2)  eom- 
taina  a  q>aotal  antborlaatloii  of  approprl- 
attooa  for  amarganoy  Intarlm  aadatanoa  to 
tnatttnttooa  of  blghar  edTwatton  wbleb  ara 
in  aarlous  flnandal  illatiBaa,  and  (S)  gaqairaa 
a  Btudy  of  <H«*iw»i«g  blghv  adooatton.  In- 
clwttng  untfarm  ooat  aeooonttng  ■**~lrnti 

Such  tttta  m  of  tba  BIgbar  Bdnoatton  Act 
ot  IIMK  autborlaea  grants  to  defaloping  Inatt- 
tuttooa  of  blgbar  adooattoa  to  anabla  tti^^n 
to  strangtban  tbatr  "«'*— 'V*  and  admlnla- 
trattra  a^adttaa.  Part  O  rarteaa  aneb  tttla  in 
to  tmpiuva  tba  program  of  atrangttaanliM 
davaloplng  inatttattona  and  mnnaaa  «imba- 
■ta  on  Inatttattona  ifbloh  aarra  a  ilgnllloant 
proportion  of  atodanta  wbo  ooma  fkom  dia- 
adrantagad  backgroonda. 
Paar  D    Oiumirr 


TUa  part  amanda  praaant  law  aa  It  relataa 
to  financial  aaitatanoa  to  atudasta  In  Inatt- 
tattona of  U^ar  adooatton.  Tba  amandmanta 
mada  by  tbla  part— 

(1)  rarlaa  part  A  of  tttla  IV  of  tba  Blgfiir 
BdaeaUuu  Aet  of  IflOB  to  aatborlaa 

(A)  a  Baale  BdooaAlooal  Opportonlty 
Orant  of  $1,400  for  any  atadant  mlnoi  tba 
amoant  bli  or  bar  family  can  raaaooably  ba 
aapaetad  to  eontrlbato  toe  bta  or  bar  port* 
aaooodary  adoration; 

(B)  a  aapplMMntal  Bduoattonal  Oppor^ 
tomty  grant  (a  oonttnoattoa  of  tba  praaant 
adnoatlanal  opportunity  grant  program)  for 


ctodanti  wbo  ara  In  anapttonal  «i»««~»i«i 
naad  and  who  would  ba  anabla  to  caoalva  tba 
banaflta  of  a  poat-aaoondary  adooatton  with- 
out aocb  a  grant,  wtalcb  granta  ara  (1)  to 
siq>pl«nent  tba  baalo  graata.  and  (11)  to  aid 
atudaota  wtw  ara  not  allglbla  for  baaie  granta 
bat  who  ara  In  naad  of  «"»"i»t«>l  aaalatanoa; 

(O)  matflhlng  gmnta  to  StaMa  to  aoeoor- 
aga  tha  darolopaiant  and  a«panaton  of  Btata 
Hoholarahlp  progiama; 

(D)  qiaetal  aarrioaa  to  anoooiaga  dlaadran- 
tagad  atudanla  to  oomplato  aeoondary  acbool 
and  to  anter  and  onxttnoa  programa  of  poat- 
aaoondary  adooatton; 

(B)  aoat-of-lnatroetton  altowanoa  pay- 
ments to  instttttttooa  of  bl^ksr  adooatkm  wt 
which  baalc  pant  radptenta  are  In 


(3)  modify  tha  Inaurad  atud»t  loan  pro- 
gram— 

(1)  by  parmltttng  an  tnereaaa  In  tba  maxi- 
mum amount  of  atadant  loana  in  aioaptlonal 
eaaaa,  and 

(3)  by  aotborlalng  tba  Oommlaaloaar  to 
audit  allglbla  InatttatlOBB.  to  aat  reaaonabla 
atandarda  of  financial  raaponstbimy  for  aooh 
Inatttattona,  and  suapand  or  tarmlnato  tbatr 
aligibUlty: 

(S)  craata  a  Studant  Loan  ICarkattng  As- 
sociation for  warehousing  student  loans  and 
In  order  to  creaita  a  secondary  market  tcx 
suidi  Hans; 

(4)  modify  the  determination  of  nsed  un- 
der tha  OoUage  Work-Study  FMgram  by  re- 
quiring that  the  actual  ooat  of  attanrtsrice 
at  the  Inatltutton  ba  taken  ino  oonsMera- 
tton; 

(5)  transfer  the  prorlalona  for  dhvet  stu- 
dent loans  under  title  n  of  the  National 
Defense  Bdaeatkm  Aet  of  1968  to  tltta  IV 
of  the  Higher  Bduoatlaa  Aet  of  1906.  with 
minor  mnrtlftnatlnns;  and 

(6)  requlrs  an  alBdavlt  by  students  stating 
student  aaalstanoa  funds  reoelvad  by  the 
student  will  be  used  for  education  related 
purpoaea. 

Part  D  aleo  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Haalth,  Educatton  and  Welfare  to  conduct 
a  atudy  of  financing  poataeoondary  aduoa- 
tlon. 


Pabt 


S — EdTTCATTOM    PlORBSIOIfS 

DxTKLopicxNT  Act 


This  part  amends  tttle  V  of  tha  Bigger 
Bduoatton  Act  of  1906.  the  Educatton  Pro- 
fesslona  Development  Act.  The  Education 
Profeeaions  Developmeot  Act  authoriaea  the 
Teacher  Ckjrps  and  a  variety  of  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  tr^^^Mrg 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  vooa- 
tional  education  programs,  and  in  ixutitu- 
tlons  of  higher  education.  The  amendments 
made  by  part  B — 

(1)  oombine  the  seven  authorlzattons 
under  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  into  a  single  aiithorlzatton  with  a 
percentage  division  of  the  appropriations 
among  the  programs  authxMlzed  by  the  Act. 

(3)  clarify  the  sUtus  of  the  Teacher 
Corps;  and 

(3)  together  wtth  minor  and  technical 
amendments,  expand  the  scoiie  of  the  train- 
ing programs  authorlaed  by  the  Bducatlon 
Profeaslona  Development  Act. 

Past  P — iMsiHuuiioNAi.  EQTnncziiT 

lUs  part  extends  Utle  VI  of  the  m^tr 
Bducatlon  Act  of  1905.  Such  tttle  VI  autbor- 
laea financial  asslstanoe  to  Institutions  of 
higher  educatton  for  the  Improvement  of 
under  graduate  instruction.  Pundi  may  be 
uaed  for  the  aoqulattton  of  tnatroctlonal 
e<talpmMit  and  closed  droutt  tetovlston 
equipment. 

Pabt  Q — Acaokkic  PAcmima 
This  part  tranafera  the  provisions  of  the 
Higher  Bducatlon  PkcUlttes  Act  of  1903  to 
tttle  vn  of  the  Higher  Bdixsatlon  Act  of 
1906,  with  modifications  and  a  new  author- 
iwatlfin  for  mortgage  Insurance  <»i  faoUlttea. 


Pakt  H — ^Nxrwoaxa  roa  KMowuoiai 
"nils  part  extends  tttte  vm  of  the  High* 
Bduoatton  Aet  of  1986.  with  technical  and 
clarifying  amendmanu.  Such  tttle  vm  an- 
cotiragea  cooperattve  airangementB  among 
Instttuttona  of  higher  educatton  for  the  joint 
use  of  facUltlee  and  reeources  to  form  net- 
works for  knoiwledge.  Tbe  amendments  mafee 
clear  that  law  schools  are  to  be  Inoluded. 

PaKT  I — OBAimATB  PBOOBAMS  AND  CoicKTTinrr 

Coixaox  PaooBAia 

lUs  part  creates  two  new  ttttes  XX  and  Z, 

In  Ueu  of  the  prseent  tttles  IZ  and  X  of  tte 

Higher  Educatton  Aet  of  1908.  The  new  tttle 


(1)  In  part  A.  comblnea  a  number  of  pres- 
ent graduate  programa  Into  a  single  prognua 
of  assistance  to  strengthen  graduate  schools; 

(3)  In  part  B.  comblnea  rarlous  fellowBtalp 
programs  into  a  broad  program  of  Pedard 
fellowahipa. 

The  new  tttla  X  provldea  fior  State  wlds 
plana  for  poataeoondary  edocaitlonal  oppor- 
tanitlaa  through  community  oollegea  and 
autborlaBa  granta  for — 

(1)  ttia  eatabUatunant  of  Maw  Oommunltf 
Oottegea; 

(3)  tba  aipanalon  of  preaeot  oommanltj 
ooUegaa; 

(8)  tha  leaae  of  facSMlee. 


Pakt  J — Law  School  CLzmcAi. 
PBoaSAica 
Thla    part    exterals    and    makss    minor 
ohangee  In  ttte  program  to  encourage  Imt 
sohoola  to  provide  cllnloal  expertmce  In  tbe 


TITliB   n — VOCATIOMAI.  BTOCAXlOir 

ThkB  tltta  aztanda  fior  one  year  tboae  ao- 
tborlaattooa  for  approprtattona  for  progiaiui 
under  tha  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1988 
which  ffiq;>lre  June  80.  1973.  Ttie  Vooattooal 
Edtioatlon  Aot  of  1908  la  also  amended— 

(1)  to  darlfy  the  definition  of  Tooattonal 
ediKatlon,  with  req>ect  to  Induatrtal  arte,  and 
to  include  volunteer  firemen;  and 

(3)  to  create.  wttMn  tbe  Oflloe  cf  Bdooa- 
tlon.  a  Bureau  of  Ocei^iattonal,  Career,  and 
Adult  Bducatlon. 


m — BarABuaHicBfT    or    a    natxohal 
rouMSATiosr  roa  poaxsrooinuaT  xorDCAnoH 

AMD  A  KAXSOKAI.  IMSl'U'Ul'S  Or  BDUCATIOH 

Tbla  tttta  aetaMlrties  an  Educatton  Dtvl- 
ston  wHhln  the  Departoaant  of  HimKh.  Edn- 
catton  and  Wdfare  which  Is  headed  by  tbe 
Commissioner  of  EduoaUon.  The  Education 
Dlvlalon  will  Include  the  preeent  ofllce  of 
Educatton  and  the  newly  created  Natlcoal 
Poundatton  for  Poetseoond&ry  Educatton 
and  the  newly  created  National  Institute  of 
Educatton. 

ill  LB   XV — nVDXAlf   ailMJATIOW 

This  tltte  amende  Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress  and  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Educatton  Aot  of  1906  wttb  respect  to 
Indian  children.  The  tltte  alao  aoMOds  tbs 
AduH  Bduoatton  Aot  to  autboriae  special 
projecte  for  Indians  and  makee  mleoeUaneoai 
amendments.  Part  D  of  tttte  IV  establlsbss. 
within  the  Ofllce  of  Educatton.  a  Biarean  of 
Indian  Bduoatton  to  admlnlater  the  newly 
eetabuabad  programa. 

Tl'lU  V — mSCELLANEOUS 

This  tttte.  other  than  minor  and  teduUeal 
amendments — 

(1)  proTldee  tot  uniform  appUcatton  re- 
quirements; 

(3)  extends  tttte  m  of  the  Nattonal  De- 
fense Educaiton  Act  of  1968  for  four  yeata; 

(8)  req\ilres  a  study  of  and  report  on  regu- 
lations and  guldeUnea  Issued  by  the  Ofllce  of 
Educatton. 

(4)  amende  tbe  Bementary  and  Secondary 
Bdticatton  Act  of  1906,  authorizing  an  Bthme 
Studlae  Centers  Program; 

(6)  establlabee  a  Oonaumeta'  Bduoatkm 
Program; 
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(6)  makee  tbe  university  of  Guam  and 
tbe  College  of  tbe  Virgin  Iskmds  land-grant 
ooUeges; 

(T)  fT"""*-  tttte  I  of  tbe  Elementary  and 
gsoondary  Educatton  Act  of  1906  with  respect 
to  migrant  children. 

Ilr.  FEU<.  There  are,  however,  some 
major  provlsk>nB  which  I  should  Uke  to 
call  to  the  attentloa  of  the  Senate. 

Title  I  of  S.  650  contains  amendments 
to  the  Federal  programs  of  aaslgtance  to 
Ugher  education.  And  wliUe  there  are 
many  titles  involved,  what  we  are  in  es- 
aence  speakins  of  is  Federal  assistance  to 
students  going  on  to  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. 

Programs  presently  in  existence  atways 
seemed  to  me  to  be  Incmnplete.  The 
education  (^portunity  grant  program 
makes  grants  to  needy  students.  com>led 
with  a  work-study  grant.  The  national 


defense  student  loan  8  percent  loan 
progrun  is  also  available  to  those  in  need, 
while  the  guaranteed  loan  program  of 
7  percent  loans  is  available  to  others. 

1^  my  mind,  these  programs,  while 
estimable,  contain  a  gi^i.  For  it  is  my 
belief,  and  one  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  committee,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  obligation  to  insure  that 
each  individual  in  our  country  should  be 
able,  as  a  matter  of  rigM.  to  pursue  scnne 
type  of  poetsecondaiy  education  If  he  is 
capable  and  able  to  do  so.  What  we  seek 
to  do  in  8.  659  is  provide  a  floor  oS  Fed- 
eral support.  Uslnc  this  floor,  an  indi- 
vidual can  attend  a  local  or  low-cost 
institution,  or  utilizing  his  own  resources 
and  the  other  forms  of  student  assistance 
can  attend  a  higher  cost  institution. 

I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  fact 
that  while  85  percent  of  the  children 


from  families  of  $15,000  plus  tncameB 
go  on  to  college,  it  is  estimated  that  86 
percent  of  the  children  from  families 
of  less  than  $3,000  income  do  not  do  so. 
•nie  bill  before  the  Senate  seeks  to  re- 
dress what  is  obviously  an  inequitable 
situation. 

Starting  with  the  school  tain  (rf  Sep- 
tember 1972.  there  is  created  a  basic 
educational  opportunity  grant  to  all 
students  at  accredited  postsecondaiy 
schools  of  educatton.  This  basic  grant 
will  be  of  $1,400.  from  which  will  be  de- 
ducted a  reasonable  f  amUy  contribution. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
found  cm  page  34  of  the  committee  re- 
port be  printed  at  this  point  in  ttie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taUe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rxcokd. 
as  follows: 


8ASIC  MANT  atSIBIUTY 
|Kn:  A-(1.400  IMS  ixpKlMl  family  coatrilHrtiM  >(CSS  taMst)  8-11.400  l«n  txpedMl  fsmiiy  cootribatioa •  (ACT  tsMM)l 


NuRibsr  «f  dapMdest  cWMim 


UmIs  a(  adJMM  iacMiw  > 


8.000.. 

5.000.. 

jsaa.. 
iS^. 
i:.soo. 
is.no. 


11.400 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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n.400 

1.400 
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0 
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1,400 
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300 

0 
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11.400 

1,400 
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660 

200 
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tl,400 

1,400 

1.315 

626 

0 
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$1,400 

1,400 

1,300 

850 


tl.400 
1,400 
1,400 


11,400 

1,400 

1,400 

930 

550 
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1.400 
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■11,400 


From  tiM«  A  of  the  Caa«eo  SdMtanMp  Swvieo      •  A  doftaWon-f^roats' eo«tilh«tkm  from  <«*  tneojw  h*^  o(  fw^ 


sxpocM  f>mly  coRMbiitton 
1970-71  (CSS)  1970  Minual  For  Financial  AM  OfRcan  (tba  most  commonly  usad  naad 

^11*400  l«M  npactad  famly  eoatrtbation:  From  1970  rwMon*  in  tkt  ACT  studatrt  naad  analyila 


avaibMa 


B  dafinitioiv-Amartean  coHata  taitini  (ACT)  naad  »n«ly«ia  ayitem  dtfi 
la  stlaf  Fedaral  Ineoma  tu  daducOoot  but  baforo  any  valua  lor  »sm*s  h 


a  ayatam  dafioition  o(  incema 


SMaftabisd. 


Mr.  PELL.  Tliat  taUe  clearly  demon- 
strates the  flexibility  of  the  basic  grant 
In  connection  with  various  family  sizes 
and  varying  levels  of  income.  For  ex- 
ample, a  child  from  a  family  with  three 
dependent  children,  one  of  whom  is  to 
college,  with  an  income  of  $10,000  would 
receive  a  grant  of  approximatdy  $650.  It 
Is  estimated  that  to  the  first  year  of  op- 
eration about  1,900,000  students  will  be 
digible  for  this  basic  grant. 

The  committee  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
financial  plight  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education.  Indeed,  the  bill  contains  a 
tiptcial  provision  for  emergency  assist- 
ance for  institutions  to  dire  straits. 
ICainly.  however,  we  sought  a  means 
to  provide  for  a  conttoulng  program  of 
institutional  aid.  Many  approaches  for 
Institutional  aid  were  pnvosed.  The 
committee  adopted  a  form  of  aid  which 
recognizes  that  increased  Federal  student 
sasistance  tocreases  the  burdens  of  the 
institutions  accepting  these  students.  For 
each  student  receiving  a  portion  of  the 
basic  grant  I  have  spcAen  of.  the  institu- 
tion will  receive  a  payment  dependent 
upon  the  size  of  the  student  body.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  show- 
ing Institutional  eligibility  be  printed  to 
the  Ricoai)  at  this  potot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows: 

The  foUowlng  table  gorems  the  amount  to 
which  an  Instttotlon  Is  anttttad  under  sub- 
partS: 


If  the  total  number  of  studente  In  attend- 
ance is — ^not  over  1.000;  the  amount  of  the 
grant  is — $800  for  each  recipient. 

Over  1,000  but  not  over  2.500;  8400  for  each 
recipient  or.  If  the  number  of  recipients  Is 
at  least  100,  8BO.0OO.  plus  $400  for  each  re- 
cipient In  excees  of  100. 

Over  2fiOQ  but  not  over  6.000;  $800  for  each 
recipient  or.  If  the  number  of  recipients  Is 
at  least  360.  8110,000.  plus  8300  for  each 
recipient  In  excess  of  260. 

Over  6,000  but  not  over  10.000;  8300  for 
each  recipient  or,  If  the  number  of  recipients 
U  at  least  600,  8186,000.  plus  8200  for  each 
recipient  in  excess  of  500. 

Over  10.000;  8100  for  each  recipient  or, 
if  tbe  number  of  recipients  Is  at  least  1.000. 
8236,000,  plus  8100  for  each  recipient  In  ex- 
cess of  1,000. 

Mr.  PELL.  Some  may  have  noted  that 
In  discussing  this  legislation  I  have  used 
the  words  postsecondary  education,  rath- 
er than  higher  education.  6.  659  recog- 
nizes that  education  after  high  school 
need  not  be  college  work.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  quality  career  education. 
This  bill  recognizes  that  need  by  mak- 
ing the  student  assistance  programs 
available  to  youngsters  i^io  wish  to  pur- 
sue postsecondary  training  to  a  tedmi- 
cally  oriented  school,  be  it  puldic  or  pri- 
vate for  proflt. 

Our  concern  about  this  type  of  career 
education  prompted  the  committee  to 
amend  a  proposal  calling  for  a  "founda- 
tion on  higher  educattoi"  to  ooe  on 
"postsecondary  education." 

S.  659  contains  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 


bring  some  order  tato  the  Federal  stat- 
utes affecting  education.  Last  year.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-230  ctmsolidated  various  laws 
affecting  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. This  year's  bill  does  the  same 
for  higher  education.  Title  I  of  the  bill 
brings  together  all  Federal  statutes  af- 
fecting higher  educaticm  toto  one  statute, 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  It  also 
consolidates  authority  presently  found 
to  the  International  Education  Act.  titles 
IX— educattm  for  the  puldic  service — 
fnid  X — impmivMnmt  of  graduate  pro- 
grams— of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and 
titles  IV— fellowships — and  VI — area 
language  dev^wment — of  the  Natiimal 
Defense  Education  Act  toto  a  new  title 
IX  of  the  Higher  EducatiiUi  Act  covering 
graduate  programs.  Two  types  of  gradu- 
ate programs  will  be  authorized: 

First,  grants  to  Institutions  to 
strengthen  graduate  programs;  and 

Second,  fellowships  for  graduate  and 
profes8i(HULl  degrees. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  ccmtains  a  major 
reshmdng  of  the  Federal  aiwroaoh  to- 
ward education.  I  have  long  been  oon- 
vtoced  of  the  deslrabUlty  of  a  stofl^  Cab- 
inet-level Department  of  Bducatloa.  The 
admlnistntion,  upon  taking  offloe,  called 
for  the  estaUiBhment  of  a  Nattonal  In- 
stitute of  Edisaitioiv— to  conduct  educa- 
tlcmal  reeeaicb— and  a  National  Founda- 
tion on  Higher  Educatton— to  smvort 
innovative  projects  to  higher  education 

AcooTdii«dly.  8.  659.  as  I  originally  to- 
troduced  it  and  as  pgoacnted  to  the  Sen- 
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•tetodksr.  contains  a  provliian  estebltah- 
lag  vfkhin  the  Dqpartmcnt  of  Health. 
EduoattOD.  and  Welfare  a  DtriMoD  of 
EdueatloQ.  headed  b^  an  upgraded  Ckxn- 
mlnkmer  of  SdueatloD  irtio  would  be  the 
equlTalmt  of  an  Aaahtant  Secretary. 
Within  this  Division  will  be  the  praeent 
Qfflee  ot  ■dneatioo,  the  Natt<xua  Jaiti- 
tote  at  ]H1nfM<"n.  and  the  National 
RNmdation  for  Poetseoondaiy  Bduca- 
ttoo.  It  is  hoped  that  atm  vitaUtir  will 
be  engenderad  Into  Federal  educattoQ  en- 
deavon  through  the  estahUrtunent  of 
this  single  DIvlslaa.  This  action  by  the 
CQQHnittee  also  reflects  the  support  for 
an  indQiendent  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Ihdeed.  this  newly  establUied  Di- 
vision could  well  be  spun  olT  into  a  aes^- 
arate  department  at  some  future  date. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  is.  I 
bdieve,  one  wiilch  can  truly  be  called 
landmartc  in  nature,  for  it  estaUishes  by 
law  the  rli^t  to  a  postsecondary  educa- 
tion for  all  of  our  Nation's  cttiaens  de- 
tirous  of  it  and  e^Mble  of  satisfactorily 
abaorUng  it.  No  longer  win  higgler  edu- 
cation be  the  province  of  some  of  us — 
it  will  be  the  birthright  of  alL  I  am  sure 
that  during  the  debate  on  S.  659,  mention 
will  be  made  of  the  cost  of  this  program, 
and  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  it 
will  be  costly.  But,  to  my  mind,  there 
is  no  better  nor  more  frugal  investment 
that  a  nation  can  make  than  in  the 
education  of  its  citizenry.  A  nation's  true 
wealth  or  strength  is  measured  by  the 
sum  total  of  the  education  and  character 
of  her  people.  In  a  practical  sense,  a 
better  edncated  citizenry  earns  more 
money  and  pays  more  taxes,  thereby 
rqjaytng  the  Oovemment's  investments 
many  times  over.  On  a  i^iiiloeoiJhlcal 
basts,  the  Nation  with  an  enlightened 
and  intelligent  citizenry  can  surely  ex- 
pect to  take  its  place  In  the  foreftont  of 
the  civilized  world,  better  equipped  to 
cure  Its  own  ills  and  assist  its  neigh- 
bors. I  TUge  the  Senate  to  consider  our 
bill  f avoraWy. 

Mr.  DOBCNICK.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
tSds  time  only  to  say.  for  the  purpose  of 
the  record,  that  we  are  considering  a  bill 
which  is  of  enormous  Importance  to  the 
people  of  onr  country,  which  involves  an 
expenditure,  as  I  understand  it,  in  excess 
of  $16  bQUon.  ifbiidi  covers  4  years,  and 
on  which  we  have  no  i»inted  report. 

One  of  the  matters  we  tried  to  mtt 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  sesston  was 
that  we  would  have  a  3-day  report  un- 
detatandhig.  If  there  is  a  report 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield.  Itls  on  his  desk. 

Mr.  DOMDUCK.  It  is  on  the  desk? 

I  beg  the  Senate's  pardon.  I  take  it  all 
baA.Ihaveone. 

It  looked  like  the  hearing  reooiti.  al- 
tfaoogfa  I  reaUaed  that  the  hearing  record 
was  longer  than  Oils;  but  here  we  have 
a  report  which  itself  covers  5M  pages,  to 
be  exact,  containing  supplemental  »n^ 
individual  vtowB. 

Those  of  us  (m  the  committee  who  may 
have  been  attending  most  of  the  hear- 
ings and  who  were  present  In  the  mark- 
up, spending  considerable  time  on  it,  are 
aware  of  the  large  number  of  major  pol- 
icy positions  and  a  good  deal  of  the  de- 
tails we  had  to  coiver.  I  am  sure  Senators 
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have  not  had  an  epportoni^  to  read  the 
584  pages  in  this  report,  and  yet  we  are 
dealing  here,  as  I  pointed  out.  with  over 
$16  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  am  going  to  go  forward — we  agreed 
to  do  this  before — but  it  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  terziUy  difficult  to  try  to  leg- 
islate with  any  degree  of  clarity  or 
knowledge  of  the  memberehlp  of  what 
we  are  doing  with  a  bill  this  large  and 
a  report  this  voluminous  and  to  have 
them  realiae  how  this  is  going  to  affect 
varloua  grotvs  in  the  country  in  their 
own  particular  States,  as  wdl  as  the  edu- 
tional  system  as  a  whole. 

For  that  reason.  I  would  think  that, 
wherever  we  can — and  I  am  not  going  to 
make  any  motion  or  anything  like  that, 
but  I  call  the  attention  of  the  leadership 
to  this  matter— we  ought  to  try  to  abide 
by  the  3-day  rule  for  reports,  so 
that  we  will  at  least  have  some  opportu- 
nity, if  not  ourselves,  to  read  the  rcpOTt, 
then  to  have  our  staffs  read  it  and  brief 
us  on  It 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  allowing  me  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wHl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken,  but,  on  behalf 
of  the  leadership  on  the  majority  side, 
may  I  say  that  under  the  Reorganization 
Act,  as  the  Senator  well  knows,  the  3-day 
rule  may  be  waived  by  agreonent  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
to  take  up  a  bill  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  3  days,  and  It  was  only  because  of  the 
time  situation  that  the  leadership  waived 
the  3-day  rule  in  this  instance.  Under 
different  circumstances.  I  am  sore  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
would  not  have  waived  the  rule. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  fully  understand 
that  and  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  hav- 
ing made  that  a  part  of  the  record.  My 
recollection,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  was 
that  there  was  a  question  when  the  cam- 
paign reform  bill  wbuld  be  brought  up, 
and  the  theory  was  that  it  would  not  be 
brought  up  until  we  had  made  an  agree- 
ment on  this  bill  with  regard  to  a  time 
limitation.  So  we  were  caught  in  a  box, 
and  I  am  willing  to  admit  that. 

The  p<dnt  I  was  maWTig  •^m^  that  we 
have  a  comidieated  bill  here,  and  we  have 
some  othen  coming  up.  and  I  would  hope 
we  would  not  waive  this  rule,  because  It 
makes  It  very  dlflleult  for  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  know  what  we  are  ticking 
about,  and.  after  aU.  we  are  dealing  with 
an  enormously  Important  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  I  have 
said,  the  Senator's  point  is  well  taken.  I 
am  sure  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  would  not  have  waived 
the  rule  under  different  circumstances 
and  that  they  will,  under  the  circum- 
stances obtaining  at  a  given  time,  be  will- 
ing to  accord  every  oonsideratian  to  the 
wishes  of  the  membership  of  this  body. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  is,  In  my  opinion,  a  landmark 
measure  in  the  tradition  of  the  McHTill 
Act  of  1862,  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  and  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  Bfodestly  entitled  the 
"Education  Amendments  of  1971,"  S.  659 


has  escaped  notice  except  by  the  educa- 
tional  community  and  in  a  highly  favor- 
able  editorial  In  the  Washington  Poet 

Can  It  be  that  there  Is  no  longer  time 
or  space  for  good  news?  This  bill  Is  good 
news  for  millions  of  young  Americans 
who  need  the  assurance  that  their  asplra. 
tions  wlil  not  be  limited  by  their  eco- 
nomic circumstances.  This  bill  is  good 
news  for  schools  which  are  committed 
to  expanding  educational  opportunltiei 
for  aU  Americans.  This  bill  is  good  news 
to  those  who  realize  that  there  is  much 
to  be  learned  about  how  we  learn  and 
how  to  teach.  The  bill  is  good  news  to 
those  who  see  strength  in  a  diversified 
educational  system  and  wish  to  expand 
education  and  training  options.  This  Wn 
Is  good  news  to  those  with  vision,  who 
are  constantly  seeing  new  ways  to  mayy 
govenmient  responsible  to  the  aspiim- 
Uons  of  the  people.  This  bill  is  good  news 
for  the  Nation.  Perhaps  its  passage  by 
the  Senate  will  cause  S.  659  to  be  no- 
ticed by  the  media.  I  hesitate  to  suggest 
what  the  media  should  report,  but  I  can 
and  do  urge  Senators  to  support  this 
historic  measure. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  I  commend 
S.  659  to  Senators  as  a  measure  imani- 
mously  reported  by  the  Education  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  in  the  bipartisan 
tradition  of  education  legislation  in  the 
Senate.  I  commend  S.  659  as  a  worthy 
product  of  2  years  of  hearings  and  weeks 
of  intense  deliberations. 

I  also  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Pxll.  for  his  patioiee 
and  perseverance  diulng  tJae  exhaus- 
tive process  of  bringing  this  measure  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration.  To  my 
knowledge,  this  bill  is  the  most  lengthy 
and  one  of  the  most  costly  ever  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  However,  the  bulk  and  inloe 
tag  of  S.  859  hardly  recommend  them- 
selves alone.  Rather,  the  principles  con- 
tained in  this  measure  are  what  is  im- 
portant. Realizing  the  constraints  on 
time.  I  would  like  to  review  the  most  im- 
portant principles  embodied  in  S.  659. 

STUDKNT  AflSUTAHCI 

S.  659  contains  the  imprecedented 
prindpile  of  an  assured  minimum  level  of 
support  for  every  American  who  seeks  a 
postsecondary  education.  This  minimum 
level  of  support  is  the  siun  of  $1,400  lesB 
than  the  expected  family  contribution  of 
the  student,  and  not  to  exceed  one-half 
the  cost  of  attendance  at  an  institotion 
of  postsecondary  education. 

This  assured  support  is  called  a  basic 
educational  opportunity  grant.  Simply 
put,  the  basic  educational  opportunity^ 
grant  provides  that  between  the  student's 
family  and  the  PMeral  Oovemment  a 
student  has  $1,400  a  year  for  his  or  her 
ediication  at  higher  cost  schools,  or  the 
Ptederal  Oovemment  will  pay  up  to  one- 
half  the  cost  of  attendance  at  less  ex- 
pensive schools. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  features 
of  this  new  basic  educational  opportunity 
program  is  Ite  simplicity.  The  tables  of 
expected  family  contributions  wHl  be 
published  Frii>ruary  1  of  each  year  so 
that  studento  in  high  scho(ri  will  know 
what  they  can  expect  in  the  way  of  basic 
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■tadent  aid.  The  basic  educational  op- 
portunity grant  will  take  much  of  the 
uncertainty  out  of  their  planning.  While 
ffgjKtin^  Federal  student  aid  programs 
bave  helped  expand  educational  os>por- 
tonities  for  many  young  people,  they 
bave  been  characterized  by  uncertainty. 
This  uncertainty  should  be  eliminated 
and  would  be  eliminated  imder  S.  659. 

The  basic  educational  opportunity 
grants  proposed  in  S.  659  are  rightly 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  either  $1,400. 
or  one-half  of  the  student's  cost  of  at- 
tendance. There  is  dearly  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  aid  the  remote  PMeral 
Oovemment  diould  grant  as  a  matter 
of  entitlement.  We  in  Washington  obvl- 
oualy  cannot  assess  the  specific  needs  of 
individual  students.  This  is  the  req;x>n- 
slbUlty  of  the  various  schools  through 
tbeir  finnnHid  aid  ofOcers. 

The  basic  educational  opportunity 
grant  is  only  the  first  rung  up  the  stu- 
dent aid  ladder.  The  Federal  role  con- 
tinues on  higher  rungs  where  student  aid 
Is  allocated  to  the  schools  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  Individual  students. 

Advancing  up  the  student  aid  ladder, 
as  proposed  by  8.  659,  a  student  would 
find  cash  grants  available.  These  supple- 
mental educational  opportunity  grante 
would  be  available  to  augment  the  funds 
granted  to  a  recipient  of  a  basic  edu- 
cational  oiiportimity  grant  or  to  assist  a 
student  whose  family's  expected  family 
contributicm  was  high  enough  to  pre- 
clude a  basic  grant. 

A  student  would  find  employment 
avi^able  through  the  college  work  study 
program,  which  has  proved  an  excellent 
way  of  earning  while  learning. 

Higher  up  the  ladder  a  student  would 
find  direct  Federal  loans — the  naticmal 
defense  student  loans  at  3  percent  in- 
terest— ^to  meet  those  costs  not  met  by  ei- 
ther basic  or  supidemental  educational 
(^jportimity  grants  or  the  college  wortc 
stody  program. 

On  the  ixjip  rung  of  the  student  aid 
ladder  would  be  guaranteed  student 
loans.  The  bill  enhances  this  present 
program  by  the  creation  of  a  secondary 
maiket  mechanism,  the  Student  Loan 
Ulaiketing  Association,  which  will  be  a 
Government-sponsored  private  corpora- 
tion similar  to  the  I^^deral  National 
liortgage  Association  and  provide  liquid- 
tty  for  lenders  and  thus  expand  the 
amoimt  cA  loan  funds  available  to  stu- 
dent borrowers. 

8.  659,  in  adding  the  new  basic  EOQ's 
and  revising  and  expanding  existing  stu- 
dent aid  programs,  recognizes  the  need 
for  a  broad  range  of  programs  to  re- 
spoDd  to  each  student's  financial  needs. 

The  bill  creates  a  logical  progression 
of  stodent  aid  (H>ti(ms  with  the  assurance 
that  every  student  will  reach  the  first 
rung  tmd  with  ample  discretionary  old 
to  enable  him  or  her  to  reach  the  top. 

The  student  aid  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  consistent  with  and  necessary  to  car- 
ry out  the  President's  declaration  in  his 
March  15,  1970.  message  on  higher  edu- 
cation that: 

No  qualified  student  wbo  wants  to  go  to 
college  should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money. 
That  has  long  been  a  great  American  goal. 
I  propose  that  we  aoblere  It  now. 


The  bill  before  us  brings  us  to  this 
goal  and  yet  as  we  relu:h  this  milestone 
I  find  myself  looking  ahead  to  new  forms 
of  student  assistance  which  respcmd  to 
the  rising  costs  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. On  July  8.  I  introduced  S.  2233. 
the  Post  Secondary  Education  Finance 
Study  Act.  the  provisions  of  which  have 
been  incorporated  in  S.  659  as  section 
140. 

Section  140  of  the  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  conduct  a  compr^iensive 
study  of  the  flnandng  of  postsecondary 
education.  Spedflcally.  the  Secretary 
is  required  to  evaluate  new  forms  of  stu- 
dent aid,  Including  loans  which  respond 
in  whole  or  part  to  a  borrower's  future 
income  levels. 

I  see  such  new  forms  of  aid  as  per- 
haps a  solution  to  the  dilemma  of  hig^ 
cost  schools  and  lengthy  courses  of  study, 
the  cost  of  which  the  American  taxpayer 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay. 

I  see  loan  repaymoits  responsive  to  a 
borrower's  income  level  as  remedying  the 
present  problem  of  high  repayments  dur- 
ing a  borrower's  early,  low-income  years. 

I  am  pleased  the  committee  incorpo- 
rated the  provisions  of  S.  2233  in  S.  659, 
for  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  this  study 
to  look  beyond  the  goal  we  are  about  to 
reach  with  S.  659. 

This  goal  Is  the  "great  American  goal" 
to  which  President  Nixon  referred.  It  is 
a  goal  which  requires  the  dearly  ex- 
pressed policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  no  qualified  student  should  be 
denied  the  opportunity  for  a  postsec- 
ondary education  because  of  a  lack  of 
money.  This  bill  states  this  goal  clearly 
with  solid,  workable  programs  to  carry 
out  its  Intent. 

The  priority  in  this  bill  Is  clearly  the 
students,  yet  we  can  only  carry  out  our 
intent  and  reach  our  goal  with  the  help 
of  our  institutions.  They  must  assume 
the  burden  of  our  intuit  and  the  desire 
to  reach  our  goaL 

iNsrmmoNAL  aid 

The  "educaticm  amoidmaito  of  1971" 
significantly  increase  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility in  expcmding  educaticmal 
opportunities  for  all  Americans.  The 
principle  of  assurance  embodied  in  the 
new  basic  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  requires  a  ooincidoit  mecha- 
nism of  support  to  the  institutions  as- 
suming in  large  part  the  burden  of  the 
Federal  responsibility. 

The  flnandal  condition  of  our  post 
secondary  education  system  in  general, 
has  been  alternatively  described  as  a 
"crisis"  and  a  "crunch." 

Whatever  the  pnwer  description,  there 
appears  no  easy  prescriptiai  for  ronedy- 
ing  the  financial  malaise  of  our  schools 
and  colleges.  Proposals  for  general  insti- 
tutional aid  raise  important  constitu- 
tional questions.  They  also  raise  the  basic 
question  of  whether  the  responsibility 
for  the  support  of  institutions  should  be 
reallocated  to  the  Federal  Government 

Throughout  over  100  years  of  provid- 
ing support  for  higher  educaticm.  the 
Federal  Government  has  always  distrib- 
uted its  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  services 
or  functions  which  higher  education 
institutions   perform   for   our   sodety. 


The  States  in  contrast  have  provided 
basic  and  general  support  to  public 
institutions. 

Tlie  questicm  ot  institutional  aid  was 
of  great  concern  to  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  full  cwmmlttee  and 
the  resulting  cost  of  instiuctian  allow- 
ances provision  represente  not  only  the 
members'  beet  efforts,  but  reflects  the 
basic  aid  ocHicept  propoeed  by  the  ad- 
ministratton  in  testimony  by  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  EUlot 
Richardson  before  the  wihcommittew  on 
June  9. 

Secretary  Richardson  set  four  guide- 
lines for  Judging  new  forms  of  institu- 
tional aid.  His  first  guiddlne  Is  most 
important  to  our  consideration  of  S.  669. 

Secretary  Richardson  said: 

Flret,  additional  aid  abould  be  related  to 
the  effort  which  the  Instltuttaos  themaelvvs 
are  making  to  fulfill  a  reoognlaed  natltwl 
puipoee.  New  Instltutlooal  aid  ihoom— at 
least  far  the  time  being — carry  ttaroogb  on 
oammltmMits  the  Nation  haa  already  under- 
taken. Buch  as  equalizing  opportunity,  stim- 
ulating retform  and  mnovaUon,  spooaorlng 
research,  and  encouraging  spedflo  programs. 
which  are  in  the  national  Interest. 

The  principle  of  studeirt  aid  assurance 
in  this  bUl  massivdy  reinforces  and  am- 
plifies the  recognized  national  purpose 
of  removing  the  flnRnrtai  barrters  of 
post-secondary  education. 

As  we  provide  low-income  studento 
with  funds  not  previously  availaUe,  we 
require  the  assistance  of  instituticms  in 
enrolling  and  educating  these  students. 

In  his  June  9  testimony.  Secretary 
Richardson  dearly  set  forth  the  conse- 
quence of  the  responsUiility  we  are  asking 
the  institutions  to  assume  as  their  part 
of  our  national  purpose.  He  said: 

.  .  .  low-income  studsnta  an  far  man 
frequently  less  prepared  for  a  traditional 
academic  education  than  our  atudenta.  Far- 
ther, we  beUeve  that  the  Institutions  whitb 
are  undertaking  a  major  ocnmiltment  to 
serve  these  students  should  have  the  addi- 
tional resources  necessary  to  redesign  pro- 
grams suited  to  the  ever-widening  spectrum 
of  students  entering  colleges  and  unlvwsltlea. 

Our  siAeommittee  and  committee 
agreed  with  the  Secretary's  observation 
and  provided  a  cost  of  instructicni  allow- 
ance to  each  sdiool  based  on  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  who  receive  basic  ed- 
ucational opportunity  grante.  Tlie 
amount  of  the  grant  per  basic  educa^ 
tional  opportunity  grants  recipient  Is 
inversely  proportioned  to  the  dze  of  the 
school.  This  is  necessary  to  compwisate 
for  the  economies  of  scale  wbich  larger 
institutions  have  in  adjusting  curriculum 
and  faculty.  Small  schools  must  be  en- 
couraged to  increase  their  enrollment  of 
low-income  students  or  we  may  someday 
find  that  we  have  a  dual  system  of  post- 
secondary  education  with  the  affluent 
attendhig  small  private  schools  and  the 
less  affluent  attending  large  pubUc 
schools.  Our  Nation  needs  a  diverse  sys- 
ton  of  postsecondary  education.  It  needs 
our  small  colleges  as  much  as  our  large 
universltieB,  and  all  must  pursue  our  na- 
tional purpose  of  education  opportunity. 

In  weighing  the  cost  of  instruction  al- 
lowances, on  a  declining  scale  from  $500 
to  $100  per  basic  educational  oppcntunity 
grante  recUilent  it  should  be  pointed 
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out  tliat  for  the  larger  aehools  a  lai«cr 
sum  la  allowed  whoi  tbe  number  of  baile 
educational  opportunity  granfeB  reeli>- 
lentB  reacfaes  10  percent  of  tbe  enndl- 
meat. 

The  eost  of  Instnictkxi  allovranoeB  are 
an  e«eentl»l  component  of  this  bOL  Hie 
anowances  taMure  that  ae  we  inereaae  tiie 
dwnand  for  pOBteeeomlaiy  education  we 
alao  tnereaee  ttie  nnily.  We  are  asking 
our  Inetltuttons  to  hdp  us  carry  oat  our 
responsliiUlty.  The  cost  of  Inatxoetloo  al- 
lowances aid  them  in  this,  tbe  nattnnal 
purpoee. 

The  Inequality  of  postseenodary  edn- 
cational  opportunity  is  greater  than  that 
to  which  we  respond  directly  In  this  bill, 
because  low-lzMxxne  students  have  less 
chance  <of  finishing  high  school  or  of 
scoring  well  on  ooaventlonal  tests  even 
IfthelrahilltQrlshiidi. 

In  recent  years  we  have  begun  to  re- 
alize these  and  other  edocatioii  prob- 
lems, which  cannot  be  solved  by  nuxiey 
alone. 

We  realize  now  that  we  have  much  to 
learn  about  horw  we  learn  and  how  to 
teach  and  we  need  to  focus  on  edooa- 
ttooal  resear^  and  Innovation.  I  was 
pieased  to  oosponsor  the  admlnlstratton's 
bOl  to  create  a  National  Institute  of  Ed- 
ucattoo  and  to  see  the  Institute  Included 
in  8.659. 

As  a  nation  we  tu«  committed  to  pro- 
viding a  quality  education  for  every 
American,  yet  we  are  not  committed  to 
any  one  ounlculum  or  system  and  we 
must  not  be.  The  National  Institute  of 
Education  should  challenge  all  educators 
to  seek  new  educational  methods  and 
concepts  and  In^nove  the  quality  of  our 
teaching  and  learning.  8.  659  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  vital  Institute  over- 
seen by  a  strong  National  Cbuneil  on  Ed- 
ucattooal  Research. 

In  recognition  of  the  magnitude  of  ed- 
ucatl<Hi  research  that  must  be  con- 
ducted. 8.  659  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $550  million  over  a  4-year  period  and 
this  sum  may  well  be  insuffldent  tor  tbe 
task  the  Institute  will  undertake. 

The  need  for  Innovation  and  reform 
transcends  the  entire  range  of  education. 
Postsecondary  education  in  our  Nation 
clearly  needs  a  new  source  of  support  for 
experimentation,  for  probing  Into  new 
areas  of  scholarships  and  totally  differ- 
ent kinds  of  education. 

8.  659  Includes  the  administration's 
proposal  for  a  National  Foundation  for 
Hli^er  Education. 

Thus,  this  bill  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  good  measure  of  reform  and 
innovation. 

Perhaps  In  years  to  come  as  we  look 
back  on  this  bill  we  shall  discover  that 
our  greatest  decision  was  to  establish 
the  Institute  and  Foundation,  for  In  so 
doing  we  eagerly  sought  what  we  did  not 
know.  Perhaps  the  knowledge  gained  will 
be  of  greater  Importance  than  the  other 
provisions  of  this  bill.  It  is  exciting  to 
contemplate  what  we  may  derive  from 
the  Institute  and  Foundation. 

A  LOOK  TO  THX  FUTUM 

The  "Education  Amendments  of  1971" 
constitute  more  than  "this  year%  educa- 


tton  bill."  TbiB  is  a  bill  which,  lays  a 
aoUd  foundatioii  for  the  future  of  all 
education  In  our  Nation.  It  provides  so- 
lutions to  problems  we  have  studied  and 
requires  studies  of  problems  we  have  per- 
ceived, but  not  fully  gn^ted.  It  answers 
questiois  where  the  answers  are  avail- 
able and  raises  questions  where  the  an- 
swers are  not.  It  creates  muchanlsms  to 
perceive,  define,  and  solve  problems  of 
which  we  may  not  now  be  aware. 

It  Is  a  monumental  measure  In  tbe 
principles  it  estabUshes  and  strengthens, 
yet.  its  basic  strength  lies  in  its  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  need  for  diversity  In 
our  Nation's  system  of  postsecondary 
education. 

The  future  of  our  Nation  depends  in 
large  measure  on  our  educational  proc- 
esses. Our  strength  as  a  nation  has  de- 
pended, and  shall  continue  to  depend,  on 
the  diversity  of  our  people.  We  cannot 
afford  to  replace  this  diversity  with  a 
monolithic  educational  system  where  all 
Americans  are  taught  the  same  subjects, 
in  the  same  fashion  and  in  the  same  set- 
ting. 

We  need  oiu*  small  colleges  and  large 
universities.  We  need  business  and  tech- 
nical schools  and  commtmity  colleges. 
We  need  a  wide  range  of  choice  so  that 
equal  educational  opportunity  means  an 
equal  chance  for  every  American  to 
cluxise  freely  among  many  options,  lluit 
is  what  our  country  is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Under  8ecretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  John  Veoeman.  In 
his  letter,  Secretaiy  Veneman  outlines 
the  administration's  position  on  S.  659, 
the  "Educaticm  Amendments  of  1971." 
As  a  oosponsor  and  supporter  of  the  bill. 
I  do  not  agree  with  all  that  is  contained 
in  this  letter.  However,  I  do  feel  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  debate  that  Senators  be 
aiH>>rlsed  of  tbe  administration's  position 
on  the  pending  bilL  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmsent  that  Secretary  Vene- 
man's  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  {Minted  in  the  Rccoso, 
as  follows: 

Thx  SKaucTAXT  or  Hkaltr, 

Education,  aitd  WxLTAn, 
Waahini;ton.  DjC..  Aug.  4. 1971. 
Hon.  WnmoH  L.  Psoutt. 
US.  Senate, 
Waahinsfton,  DX3. 

Dkas  Sknatos  Pboutt:  As  th«  Senat*  pi«- 
pares  to  taks  final  action  on  8.  860,  tlie  Bdu- 
catlon 'Amendments  of  1971,  I  should  like  to 
take  this  ocoaslon  to  share  with  you  the  re- 
sults or  our  review  of  the  bill  reported  l>y  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PuUlc  Welfare. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  bUI  Inootporates 
several  major  Administration  inltlatlTee.  In- 
cluding the  targeting  a<  student  aid  on  the 
neediest,  creation  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Education,  a  National  Foundation  for  Post- 
Secondary  Eduoatloa,  and  a  secondary  mar- 
ket mechanism  for  student  loans.  These  pro- 
visions will  do  much  to  achieve  the  diial 
national  goals  stated  by  President  Nlxoa  m 
his  Messages  of  Xarch  19,  1970  and  IM>- 
ruary  2a,  1971:  equalising  opportiudtles  In 
higher  education  and  enoouraging  renewal, 
reform  and  Innovation  in  the  structure  at 
higher  ediMatlop. 

HoweiTer,  tttere  are  tlaree  major  aapeots  of  a 
SM  wtaMi  are  of  great  ocnoem  to  tlM  Ad- 
mlntetratlaii  and  wliltih  I  would  like  to  brtog 


to  the  sttaxkUon  of  tlie  Senate  as  tt  ( 
this  measove: 

nnt.  tbe  bill  provldae  for  autbcrlastldB 
levels  In  excess  of  $6  bilUon  in  Piacal  Tev 
197S,  the  flnt  year  during  irtileb  tbe  MB 
would  be  fully  effective.  It  Is  estimated  tbst 
two  provifltcns  alone,  regarding  Bsslo  »*~f^- 
tional  Opportuatty  Qrants  and  lostttottaasi 
oost-of -tastructlaii  allowanoea.  would,  if  full* 
funded,  cost  men  tban  si.S  blKi«a  in  stwj 
yaar  1978.  The  ftsoal  year  1979  approprfattoa 
tog  tbe  «t«ire  Oflloe  of  Iducatloii  totals  fffjm 
bilUoa.  ot  wbiob  $1,844  bUUoB  Is  avaUabte  f^ 
higher  education:  tbeee  sums  rnpiiieenl  to. 
oraases  over  naeal  year  1971  of.  N«eetlv«ly. 

$000  minion  and  gSTO  uUllon.  We  believe  tbS 
the  lureaUstlaally  blgb  autborlaatton  Vn^ 
set  by  a  659  wlU  foster  budgetary  eipeeta. 
tioos  wblch  cannot  pnartbly  be  fulfUled  ta 
the  near  future  by  tbe  Kxaeutlve  Branch  cv 
the  Congreas.  This  k  neltbor  wise  nor  bn« 
mane  to  tbe  students  and  tbe  Instltatlaa 
wbiob  are  awaiting  aetlon  on  ti»«^  meaeia*. 
It  would  be  far  preferable  to  set  autbotte. 

tioci  ler^  oioeer  to  eotual  proJe«ttans  of  need 
and  budgetary  rsaUam. 

Second,  tbe  bill  autborlsae  several  n«w 
categorical  programs.  Including  oonstimcn* 
education,  sun^xurt  for  community  ocUegee, 
and  emergency  assistance  for  InetituUoas  ot 
hlgtiflr  education.  In  addltlop.  existing  an- 
tborlttes  have  been  expanded  in  the  areas  at 
ImfMkot  aid,  community  aervloe  and  oontln* 
ulng  education,  vocational  education,  and 
graduate  education.  Tbe  further  •«yl*l^^^Tm  of 
categorical  programs  runs  counter  to  one  oC 
the  mlselocs  of  tbe  {yroposed  National  Vtoon- 
datlon  for  Postaeoondary  Bduoatioa:  to  brliig 
into  rational  ordering  tbe  great  variety  at 
programs  supporting  postaeoondary  edoea- 
tlon.  The  expansion  of  the  elementary  aad 
secondary  programs  Is  also  counter  to  tbe 
Administration's  goal  of  conaolldaitlon  at  tbe 
elementary  and  eecondary  level  through  sneta 
propoeals  as  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 

Finally,  several  organisational  changes  la 
the  Office  of  Bducatlon  are  mandated  by  B. 
869.  l%ese  include  a  oommnnlty  ooUege  unit, 
a  OS-17  Dlreotor  of  Consumers'  Bducatten. 
a  Bureau  of  Indian  Education,  and  a  Buieaa 
of  Oocupatloxua  and  Adiilt  Bducatlon  wMi 
several  new  positions  In  grades  08-16 
through  OS-U.  Also  mandated  an  promoaan 
of  4he  Director  of  the  Teacher  Oor^  to  ths 
grade  at  06-18  and  aevere  restHotlon  on  tbe 
OommlsBlaoer  of  Xducattao  es  to  the  dutiaa 
whioh  may  be  assigned  to  tbe  Dbectcr.  We 
believe  that  effldent  admlnlatratlaa  of  tbe 
Oflloe  of  Education  Is  more  likely  to  be 
achieved  by  permitting  the  Commissioner  to 
determine  the  necessary  organlzatianal  rela- 
tionships within  bis  agency  In  aocordanoe 
wltb  the  practice  which  tbe  Ooogreas  has 
generally  followed. 

I  very  much  appreciate  having  this  op- 
portunity to  state  the  Administration's  views 
on  8.  869  as  It  U  presented  to  tbe  Sonata 
Sincerely. 

JoHH  Venkmak, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  PROX&CIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill)  on  this  bill  and 
on  the  ezceUent  statemoit  he  has  made. 

EMd  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
to  say  that  he  regards  this  as  landmark 
legislation,  in  part? 

Mr,  PELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Because  It  would  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  aU  American 
young  men  and  women  who  are  capable 
of  qualifying  for  higher  education  to 
earn  it,  provided,  of  course,  they  have 
the  Intellectual  capabilities,  and  so  forth. 
This  would  provide  the  beginning  basis 
for  the  funding.  Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  PELL.  It  would  provide  such  a 
floor. 

Mr.  PRQXMIRE.  "Hie  inqutiy  I  should 
Uke  to  make  relates  to  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  that  this  Is  landmark  leg- 
islation providing  an  opportunity  for  the 
first  time — at  least,  the  basis  for  an  op- 
portunity— ^fOT  all  Americans  who  are 
qaallfled  to  go  on  to  poatsecondary  edu- 
cation, as  the  Senator  has  put  It. 

In  this  oonn*fttirtn,  the  Senator  will 
laeall,  I  wrote  the  Senator  and  asked 
htan  to  f^mr'^'^  an  amendment  niilch 
would  provide  for  a  study  of  an  approach 
irtilch  Yale  Dhiversity,  I  understand,  is 
trying  and  which  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
proposed.  Whether  the  proposal  of  the 
Oovemor  of  Ohio  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Ohio  Legislature.  I  do  not  know,  but 
at  least  he  proposed  it.  Hie  proposal  is  to 
permit  those  who  can  qualify  to  enter  an 
Institution  of  postsecondary  education 
and  the  cost,  including  the  cost  of  room 
and  board,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  tuition, 
would  be  loaned  to  them  and  would  be 
paid  back  based  on  their  future  income, 
me  Senator,  I  think,  has  incorporated 
into  his  bill  an  ezceDent  section  provid- 
ing a  study  of  HuA,  section  140. 

I  note  that  on  page  232,  lines  7  and  8, 
the  section  indicates  that  there  will  be 
a  study  of  this  kind  of  approach.  Includ- 
ing loan  programs  based  on  income  con- 
tingent lending. 

I  should  Uke  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
couple  of  questions,  which  wUl  take  me 
a  minute  or  two.  to  try  to  aptH  out  what 
this  study  would  Include. 

As  I  understand,  ttrdates  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  universal  national  hli^ier  edu- 
cation program  under  which  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  students  receive  low- 
Interest  loans  for  education,  other  fees, 
end  living  expenses,  and  repay  such  loans 
when  the  student  borrower  begins  em- 
ployment, based  on  a  poticntage  of  his 
annual  income  above  a  certain  minimum 
This  does  not  indicate  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides this.  It  provides  a  study  of  its  feasi- 
bility. 

htc.  PELL.  Thalb  is  correct.  It  is  a  study 
of  the  development  at  what  was  origi- 
nally the  Zacharlas  prc^Misal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  tfatnk  so.  although 
I  proposed  it  to  the  presbient  of  Harvard 
University  back  in  1947,  some  24  years 
ago. 

Mr.  PELL.  As  the  Senat(Mr  knows,  we 
have  had  this  idea  before  the  committee 
for  BOBOB  time.  We  thoui^t  it  would  be  a 
good  Idea,  partly  motivated  by  the  Sena- 
tor's communication  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  to  incorporate  this 
material  in  the  study. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  that  connection. 
In  carrying  out  the  study,  I  h(K>e  that 
the  following  points  would  be  consid- 
ered. 

Present  and  projected  rates  of  tuition 
and  fees  and  living  expenses;  present 
and  projected  rates  of  enrollment  in 
post-secondary  scfaocds  and  institutions 
of  higher  education:  the  effect  of  the 
availability  of  a  universal  natlcmal  loan 
program  would  have  oa  present  and 
projected  tuition  and  enrollment;  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  necessary  to 
Indemnify  such  a  loan  progrun  at  Its 
Inception;  other  methods  of  funding 
such  a  program.   Including  secondary 


maikst  mecfaanlsms;  the  best  method  of 
repayment  of  the  loazis  made  under  such 
a  program;  and  the  amount  eadi  year 
which  oould  reasonaUy  be  expected  to 
be  needed  for  tbe  loan  portion  of  the 
program  and  the  expected  amount  for 
each  such  year. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think  tbeee 
details  would  then  give  us  a  notion  of 
the  financial  feasibility,  the  siae  of  it, 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram which  Ocmgress  would  choose  to 
undertake  In  view  of  the  .amount  of 
money  Involved. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  agree  with  the  8en- 
at(»-,  and  I  would  consider  this  colloquy 
as  further  legislative  history  di'linwating 
even  moro  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
vory  nmoh. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  padla- 
mentary  Inquiry.  

TiM  PBESIDINO  OFPiCIEK  Off. 
Spono).  "n^e  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTB.  How  is  the  time  con- 
trolled and  by  whom? 

The  PRESIDINO  CMTPICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  have  control  of  the  time 
on  the  bin. 

Mr.  PELL.  Do  we  have  time  JdnUy  or 
separately?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEEi.  Sepa- 
rate.       

Mr.  JAVTTB.  I  yield  mysdf  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  probably  as  much 
of  a  landmark  bill  in  terms  of  higher 
education,  because  of  the  new  programs 
which  aro  referred  to  here,  as  any  we 
have  had  before  us  since  I  have  been  a 
monber  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  certainly  since  I 
have  been  Its  ranking  minority  member. 

The  provlslcxis  of  the  measure,  In  my 
Judgment,  are  imaginative  and  broad  in 
scope.  Ccmsiderlng  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  more  than  7  million  college  stu- 
dents, this  Is  vital. 

The  student  assistance  provisions  re- 
flect the  basic  proposition  enunciated  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
Maroh  19,  1970,  message  on  higher  edu- 
cation, when  he  said : 

No  qualified  student  who  wants  to  go  to 
college  should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money. 
Tliat  has  long  been  a  great  American  goal; 
I  propose  that  we  achieve  It  now. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  bill — I  hesitate 
always  to  use  a  completely  inclusive 
term — as  far  as  all  practicality  will 
allow,  will  achieve  it  now  in  very  great 
part. 

The  bill  not  only  looks  toward  the 
young  American  in  the  poverty  category 
but  also  toward  the  large  number  of 
young  people  from  middle-Income  fami- 
lies whose  resources — that  Is.  the  fami- 
ly's resources — are  insufficient  to  meet 
the  rapidly  mounting  costs  of  a  higher 
educaticm. 

Mr.  President,  we  face  a  danger  that 
our  campuses  may  be  occupied  either  by 
the  very  poor  or  the  weU-to-do.  Aid  to 
the  poor  is  essoitial,  and  nobody  wants 
to  discriminate  against  the  w^-to-do. 
But  we  also  have  to  remembo-  that  imIc- 
Ing  out  the  middle-Income  groups  would 
be  violative  of  the  American  sjrstem.-  - 


This  bOl  really  also  goes  a  very  long 
way  toward  meeting  the  f  edings  of  those 
in  the  ChanAer  «^io  have  moved  hereto- 
fore to  give  an  Income  tax  credit  to 
middle-income  families  sending  their 
children  to  college,  as  against  the  argu- 
ments of  many  of  us  tiiat  this  was  an 
unwise  way  to  divert  resouroea  and  that 
a  better  way  would  be  found.  I  believe 
this  bill  finds  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  man  who  is  really 
entitied  to  the  greatest  approbation  in 
respect  to  this  bill  is  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Soiator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  .  In  the  first  place,  be 
devoted  himself  to  it  in  an  lUQTaraUeled 
way.  He  had  a  unique  quality  of  being 
able  to  bring  together  a  wide  variety  of 
divergent  views  and  an  eelecticlBm  in  fil- 
tering through  the  desirable  and  tbe 
workable  in  terms  erf  many  amendments 
revect  to  this  bill  is  the  chairman  of  the 
and  proposals  we  faced,  and  concluding 
with  the  finished  product,  wbicii  enjoys 
not  only  the  support  of  our  committee, 
which  cosponsored  this  measure,  but  also, 
as  he  has  said,  enjoys  the  cosponsorshlp 
of  25  percent  of  the  Senate. 

I  might  add.  too,  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Ptouxr) ,  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  monber  of  this  sub- 
committee, fcMows,  in  the  fine  work  he 
did  on  the  bill,  in  the  footst^js  of  his 
predecessor  from  Vermoo^  in  the  19th 
oentury,  Justin  P.  Monlll,  author  of  the 
Land  Qrant  College  Program— in  a  very 
real  sense,  a  hist<Hic  grandparent  of  the 
legislation  now  before  us. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  other  members  of 
the  minority  did  a  great  deal  to  bdp 
In  making  this  the  landmark  bill  it  Is. 
TTie  Senator  frcnn  Ccdorado  (Mr.  Doia- 
NicK) ,  for  example,  among  other  things, 
contributed  the  Student  Loan  Market- 
ing Association  provision,  which  should 
have  a  profound  and  hdpful  effect  in 
making  available  more  student  loans 
from  the  private  sector,  the  big  pool  of 
money  loaned  to  students,  now  more  than 
$1  billion  but  probably  will  be  twice  that 
before  we  get  through.  Our  appredation 
also  to  the  Senator  from  Pnmsylvanla 
(Mr.  ScHWBiKEa)  who  crffered.  in  addi- 
tion to  other  parts,  the  provision  estab- 
lishing ethnic  heritage  study  oentem  for 
study  of  tiie  oontr&>utions  of  the  etfltural 
heritage  of  the  ethnic  groups  of  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bull)  ,  a  freshman  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  v^o  included  among  his 
contributions  the  program  of  emergency 
assistance  for  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation experiencing  serious  flnancta!  dis- 
tress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbookd  a 
brief  summary  which  may  be  useful  to 
Senators  for  reference  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions as  prepared  by  the  minority  staff. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  siunmaxy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoou, 
as  follows: 

A  Baisv  SciocsaT  or  8-6M 
Title  I  (Higher  Bducatlan) : 

Part  A— extends  Tltte  I  (Oontlnulng  Bdn- 
oaUon),  HBA*.  adding  setaaUte  for  qieolal 
national  and  regional  pmgiami  and 
thnrtastlon  for  lletropollten  Ana 
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SiSSMtS— Qranu   to   Statea   for   Stirte  '^i  **  they  relate  to  statutory  authority.  NDBA  tudent  loan: 

Sctaoinriilp  ZnoenUTsa.  new.  matching  Statea  -^°^  .2S.^n.^*il5S!!!*».5?;'^?*°"^ '  .   ^*°^  *°  P""^*  V^vvn,  with  follow^ 

M/M  for  their  student  aaslstanoe  progmme  "^JO  •f*"^ '^^  •tt*"**' J>^t««»  ««»-  »n«  changes:  (a)  Annual  loan  limit  InowSad 

similar  to  Vederal  educational  opportunity         .?!2Sr^*,-  rrrr.  ,«.        ,  ,^ .  *°"  •^•*"  *<>  •*••<»  "^  *ot^  ItaltS 

grants.                                               ^*^          '  «iS?^-P^,  3™   <°**'"~*  ^^*°^*«'°°»>'  "~**  «*«»  W.OOO  to  g?.*©©:   (b)^on^ 

Subpart  4— ^>eolal  Programs  for  Students  *°"^  *«  eetabUsh  new  conmunar  education  minimum  repayment  InoroMud  fnm  W»io 

tixan.  low-Inoome  FamlUee.  oonsoHdatse  ex-  *"^IP*™',  •**:   *°«*    («)    Oommtaataner  to  relmbuiM 

Istlng  programa  and  adda  new  program  for  <*lvee  land-grant  status  to  OoUege  of  Vlr-  acbools  for  forglTeDein    the  latter  two  nrovl 

Kducatlonal  Opportunity  centers.  *^  lalanda  and  Unlverxlty  of  Ouam.  slons  will  result  in  an  increaM  m  the  loen 

Subpart  »— Payments  to  Instltutlona  of  Amends  Title  I,  K8XA.  for  migrant  and  nvrdvlng  fond,  thus  making  more  moaaT 

Hl^ier  JMuoatlon  for  Cost  of  Inatruotlon.  daUnquent  cbUdren.  available  for  NDBA  loans.                      •"•"'^ 

new.  payments  to  schocds  beeed  on  number  «_    tavtt^  xk,.  d»o4^^4.  **.    t»__j  ^^  ^**  **"*•  nriddle-lnoome  students  In- 

of  Baalo  Ktucatlonal  Opportunity  Orant  atu-  ^}^-  ^'^^I^i}^^^^^^'  *^  ^^^^^  •"«***^  ***  «»•  'o«Bolng  and   (b)tt«L  to 

dents  and  achool  slae,^^  dent  sounded  the  challenge  when,  in  his  hlgh-oost  inaatuu^l^^Som  thTiLZ 

Part  O  also  exten<te  guaranteed  student  M^n^h  19,  1970,  message  OD  higher  edu-  Soing  is  ineufflolent,  there  would  be  amO. 

loan  program,  with  ohangee;  eeu  o«it  pron-  cation  he  stated:  **^- 

■ton  for  Student  Loan  Mazkattng  Asaodatlon  No  qualified  student  who  wanta  to  go  to  Guaranteed  itudmt  loans: 

to  enhanoelender  fluidity;  extends  Kmar-  coUege  Aiould  be  barred  by  lacA  of  money.  ^  Slmliar  to  preeent  program.  wMh  wan- 

genoy  Insured Studttit  Loan  Aet.  wcrk-etudy  TT»at  has  long  been  a  gr«^  American  goal;  ^^^»^    »nd    eecondaJTmSet    irowSto 

^.  *t«£'^'*>.**"'*'^?"*~°^    "*■  IPWpo«thatwe.chleylTn<^r^^  *^  ?;dd«d  to  help  Ten^flulS^nLSSTSS 

wntee  with  some  changes.  NISA  student  loan  ^     ^„         _^  "™**  t°c«<M«l  tKm  •l.fiOO  to  SMOin  « 

program,  codifying  It  aa  Part  S  (Direct  Loane  The  UU  oooteiiu  a  well-designed  le-  oeptlonal  caeca.                               "^       **' 

to  studenta  In  mstttutions  of  Ri^iw  Bdu-  spoDse  to  this  summons  to  meet  the  needs  iLr»  TATnrw»  . 

cation) .  TKie  IV.  HBA;  study  of  higher  edu-  of  the  present  and  Of  the  futiffe.  It  looks  „J^',ji   ^^^-  *^-  President,  I  also  ask 

cation  flnance.  nj>t  only  toward  the  young  American  In  ?^T°^.  consent  that  certain  figures 

-SSSS£S*£;ES:5"-ii!t:  ^^^!^^^S-^^S^^  oXf^^SluTsr^f^cS 

eluding  ohangee  to  ^ra^MnwKn^  aul  ^*^®  number  of  our  young  peoDle  from  hiijher  PdSior.^^    *  ^  ^®  *^^^  °* 

2«S5C^J^SSir?ey^S^?5S  middle-income  fiunllles  whose  rceouives  SfiSc^t^S^ ?nr^hf "^^*t'  ^°Y^ 

prcgiwns.  are   insufficient   to   meet   the   rapidly  S? S^i'i^  f 'V^  ^ k'',V^k°°^ '^^'^ 

Part  F-^Kxtends  TWie  VI  (instmetional  mounting  costs  of  a  higher  education.  ««  th«  o  ™»e"«a  in  the  bill,  be  printed 

Equipment),  HBA.  We  must  be  oareful  lest  OUT  campuses  be  rfSl"^*?"*' 

Part  o— Transfers  faeUitlee  ooostruotlon  occupied  prlnclDally  hy  ttioee  at  the  d*w-  A^ere  being  no  objectlcm.  the  figures 

proTisionsflrmjj»«MucattonP*K!Uitie.Act  erty  level,  who  qSiyforawTandthc^  were  ord^  to  be  printed  in  the  Rk- 

to  new  Title  vn.  HXA.  adda  new  A«-<«»«r«i»  fJ~  *kI^.J-Z1  iJTTIll   t~,'T~i"~*L^^^  0"^.  as  follows: 

ncuitiee  Loan  ins^wMe  and  minorra^i^  from  the  upper  Income  brackete.  who  can  co^*,  „,  .Jv*!"         ,,     . 

toeSrtlUl^^UbSSiatouuKJre^  afford  to  pay— a  campus  peopled  only  ^'^^Jf  f^^>*^  education  to  the  studenW 

caUon  oommlaslona.  by  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor,  pric-  [rlguree  are  based  on  estlmatee  for 

Part  H— Kxtends  Title  vm  (Networks  for  ^  out  the  middle  income,  is  also  viola-  1971-72] 

Knowledge) .  HKA.  with  minor  changea.  tlve  of  the  American  system.  total  oobis 

Part  X— Seta  out  two  tttlaa  of  HXA.  aa  fol-  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  (These  figures  Include  tuition  and  room 

^L  rr  /rt„»-«.^  T. V          *.  .  '^^  *o  ^^  printed  in  the  Rscord  a  de-  *"**  '~^) 

i«2S^^^23^2!SL^^2f!!f^K^Z*~'*"  ,Y*  scrlption  of  how  the  student  assistance  ^^"°  schools: 

£Sr2:tff  JSS?^S2^"SS^:  P'^^™^  P™P^  by  S.  659  would  oper-         ^'"Uc    unlversltle...^ ,i. » 

^^^  weans  programs  wnn  new  pron-  ^^   expressly  adapted  to  the  needs  of        ^^^^^  *-y«"  «*«»l« l,«» 

Title  X  (Invrovement  of  Xducatlonal  Op-  c^^ildren  of  middle-income   as  well   as     ^'^^*'    schools... i.qm 

portunltlee  Through  Community  Oollegee)—  lower-income  families.  Private  schoc^: 

new  program  for  granta  for  state  planning.  There  being  no  objection,  the  descrlp-         P^vate    universities s.sM 

eatabuahment  and  expansion,  and  leasing  of  tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the         0"»e»"  4-year  schools a,  811 

CsdUtlea:  eetabllsbee  (X  oommunlty  college  Recohd.  as  follows:                                               ''^*^    schools a.  481 

'^  J-Xxtond.T1tl.XI  (LawSchoolClln-  '^^°'°'Z^?^  Absistakc.  PaooAK  p„^,^  8chooU:"^°"  °°^ 

leal  Kvanenoe)  with  minor  change..  mif  J^?2!^'"**  •'"*^*  ""^  **  •^"  PubUc   univenlUes.  .                             488 

Title  n  (Vocational  Xducatlon):  ible.  as  foltowa.                                                           Other  4-ye«rsSociir 8M 

Xxtead.  existing  programa,  eetabUshee  new  Basic  educational  opportunity  grant:                3-year    schools '            888 

OX  Bureau  of  Ocniivattonal  and  Adult  Xdu-  An  entlUement  of  an  amount  equal  to  W,-  Private  schools- 

oatlon,  adds  "Industrial  arts"  to  daflnltUm  400.  less  his  eipected  lamUy  contribution.  pnvate    univ«ndti«.                             a  ica 

of  vocational  edueatlon:  adds  volunteer  Are-  such  amount  to  be  not  more  than  one-half         mh«,  -i  ^       k    , ?'iS; 

men  to  vocational  edoeatfcm  progrmma.  ooUege  cost  to  the  student.  PamUy  contnbu-         ?iit'    Jk",„            f2J 

Title  m  (HKW  Xducatlon  Division) :  tlon  ia  determined  by  family  tooome,  easets.         ^-year   scnoois. 1,880 

Xstabliahee  Xduoation  Dtvlskm  within  HKW  dependents,  and  uniwual  eipeneee  (e.g.,  boa-  soom  aks  boabo  costs 

headed  by  Onmmlastoner  of  Xdueation  (as-  pttallaed  parent)    and  standard   would  be  Public  schools: 

tfatant  secretary  level) .  within  Dlvlalim  are  Awt  pubUahed  in  Federal  Beglxter,  subjected         Public   unlversltiee _ 1, 041 

Office   of   Xdueation    (as   prsaanOy  eonrtl-  to  pubUo  and  Oongraaalonal  revtew    (with         Other  4-year  schools 888 

tnted) ,  a  new  National  FBundatlon  for  toBt-     a-year    schools. _ 871 

woondary  Xdueation  fbr  stimulating  innova-  'For  part-time  students,  aid  la  prorated.  Footnote  on  next  page 
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CMvate  seboQia: 

ptlvate    unlversttlea 1,M4 

Other  4-year  achoola 1.077 

S-year    s^oda . 1. 181 

•These  figure.  wHI  appear  In  the  next 
publication  of  the  "DIgwt  of  Xduoational 

SUtlstlcs." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  How,  Mr.  President,  a  few 
observatlMU  on  what  I  consider  to  be 
aome  of  the  real  hU^ilights  of  the  bin. 

nie  bill  also  makes  it  possible  for  half - 
time  students  to  participate  for  the  first 
time  in  all  student  assistance  programs 
on  a  prorated  basis.  As  a  student  who  at- 
tended law  school  in  the  afternoons  and 
evenings  and  worked  the  rest  of  the  time, 
I  am  in  a  unique  position— as  are  other 
Members  of  this  body— to  appreciate 
irtiat  this  means;  also  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  Jcdning  In  proposing  It  as  a 
member  of  the  committee.  Part-time  stu- 
dents form  a  substantial  portion  ot  the 
student  body  in  our  Nation,  some  1.03 
mllUon  of  the  2.2  million  attending  Jun- 
ior and  community  colleges  and  1.65  mll- 
Uon of  the  6.35  million  attending  4-year 
iDstitutions.  If  It  were  not  for  the  op- 
portunities of  part-time  study,  many  of 
these  young  people  vrould  be  unable  to 
obtain  a  higher  education  due  to  the  fact 
that  family  or  personal  circumstances 
tUtiSt  them  to  work  while  pursuing  their 
studies.  I  have  an  especial  personal  sym- 
pathy for  young  people  who  find  thnn- 
sdves  so  constrained  because  as  a  stu- 
dent I  also  found  It  necessary  to  work 
part-time  while  undertaking  my  law 
studies  at  New  York  University,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  am  sure  was  shared 
by  many  Menysers  of  this  body. 

The  bill  also  takes  note  of  the  special 
roie  of  the  States  In  asststing  studmts  to 
attain  a  higher  education.  Again  I  refer 
to  something  which  makes  me  espedaDy 
proud  of  my  own  State  of  New  York 
which  provides  student  incentive  grants 
of  an  unusual  kind,  approached  only  by 
the  State  of  Calif omla.  I  felt  deeply  hon- 
ored to  have  this  provision  accepted  by 
the  committee. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  new  sub- 
part 3  of  title  IV-D  of  the  Higher  Edn- 
oation  Act  which  provides  grants  to  the 
States  for  State  scholarship  Incentives. 
This  provision,  which  I  authored  with 
excellent  technical  assistance  from  the 
State  University  of  New  York  and  the 
New  York  Department  of  Education,  pro- 
vides student  incentive  grants  to  the 
States  on  a  50-50  matching  basis  to  as- 
sist yoimg  people  from  families  of  sidi- 
itantial  need  to  obtain  a  postsecondary 
education.  It  is  designed  to  encourage  the 
States  to  expand  their  presoit  programs 
of  grant  assistance  to  students,  and  com- 
plements existing  and  proposed  Federal 
student-aid  programs.  As  States  would 
receive  funds  only  when  they  expand 
current  efforts.  Federal  funds  would  sux>- 
plement,  not  suwlant,  existing  programs 

At  a  time  when  some  8  million  of  our 
young  peoirie  are  enrolled  at  the  Nati<»i'8 
colleges  and  universities  and  higher  edu- 
cation has  an  annual  budget  of  $26  bu- 
tton—and  both  figures  are  steadily  grow- 
ing—it  is  vital  that  innovation,  refonn, 
sad  educational  excellence  be  nurtured 
If  poetsecondtfy  schooling  Is  to  be  able 
to  meet  the  (diallenge  of  this  new  age. 

CJZVU 1848— Part  88 


The  bill  oontalne.  in  title  m.  pro- 
vlotan  for  a  National  Foundation  for 
Postseoondary  Education  along  the  lines 
oif  the  proposal  which  I  had  eazUer  in- 
troduced on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion, llie  foundation  has  as  a  principal 
puzpoee  the  fostering  of  innova41on,  en- 
abling institutions  to  undertake  efforts 
which  they  heretofore  have  not  been 
able  to  venture  into  because  ct  the  nar- 
row conflnee  of  wrl sting  programs  and 
their  own  tight  budgets.  Tlie  founda- 
tion, for  example,  wUl  have  aotfaortly  to 
make  giants  for  programa  based  on 
developing  oost-eflectlve  methods  of  in- 
struction and  operation,  introducing 
reforms  In  the  structure  of  the  academic 
profeeslons,  new  comUnatlans  of  aca- 
demic and  experimental  learning,  and 
the  creation  of  programs  tsdlored  to  In- 
dividual needs. 

Ikx  an  era  where  wirollments  have 
triided  stnoe  1955,  higher  education 
budgets  have  doubled  since  1960  and 
annual  expenditures  per  student  have 
been  rising  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
cost  of  Uvlng,  innovation  most  be  the 
key  if  our  coUeges  and  universities  are 
to  be  aUe  to  offer  quality  higher  educa- 
tion to  tihe  growing  numbers  of  oar  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  and  from  aU  walks  of  life 
desirous  and  c^palile  of  acfalevlng  It. 
New  models  of  teaching  and  leaning 
must  be  developed.  We  need  to  encour- 
age experimentation.  We  need  problngs 
Into  new  kinds  of  edunation.  We  need 
to  determine  In  a  more  finite  way  how 
long  it  diould  really  take  to  receive  a 
post  secondary  education.  All  the  shib- 
boleths of  tile  number  of  years  required 
to  be  a  doctor,  lawyer,  accountant,  or 
the  fact  that  we  get  3  or  4  months  off 
during  the  summer,  must  be  reexam- 
ined in  the  light  of  the  tremendous 
breakout  of  the  eduoatiMial  system  in 
terms  of  higher  education  for  all  who 
se^  tt. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Increasingly  ref- 
erence is  made  to  "poetsecondary  educa- 
tion" rather  than  merely  to  "hU^er  edu- 
cation". Education  after  high  sebool  for 
many  means  an  academic  or  profession- 
al future.  For  others  It  means  schooling 
in  the  ooeivations.  A  signlflcant  number 
of  our  young  people  do  not  seek  to  pur- 
sue their  education  after  high  scfaocd  in 
purely  academic  Adds  but  rather  seek 
occupational,  or  career,  training.  Some 
2  million  Americans  are  now  enrolled 
full  time  in  postseoondary  vocational  or 
technical  tnUning  oouracs  this  is  con- 
trasted with  150,000  sudi  students  in  this 
category  as  recently  as  1964.  This  phe- 
nominal  growth  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  signtflmnt  developments  In  Ameri- 
can education  today. 

Half  of  all  Jobs  opening  up  in  the 
1970's  will  require  training  beyond  high 
school  but  less  than  a  4-year 
UJ3.  Office  of  Educati<m  has 
that  as  many  as  25  Tntiiitw 
now  need  some  foftm-ofN^^piatlonal 
training.  Less  than  half  thls^SSber  are 
now  receiving  such  traiilmg.  Yet,  despite 
persistent  national  reqmrements  In  the 
occupatl(xial  field,  the  Fed^eral  Oovem- 
ment  8i>ends  $4  in  remedial  manpower 
programs  for  every  doUax  it  Invests  in 
vocati<mal  education  as  a  seuroe  of  i»e- 
vention  of  unemployment  ano^^welfare. 


and  invests  only  a  dollar  in  vocattaml- 
technlcal  education  for  every  $14  spent 
on  the  Nation's  coUeges  and  unlveraltiee. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  com- 
munity coUeges,  in  a  provisian  authored 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.- 
LUMs) .  received  qtedal  attention  in  title 
I  of  the  bill,  and  quite  properly  ex- 
Pfuided  the  horlBons  to  include  occupa- 
tional education.  In  my  own  State  of 
New  York,  for  instance,  new  curricula  at 
communis  colleges  have  included  alr- 
craft-operatlans  technology,  correction 
administration,  ph^ical,  and  occupa- 
tional therapy,  and  environmental  health 
techn<dogy. 

This  bill  offers  opportunities  for  the 
non-academic  studoit  to  attend  the  eli- 
gible institution  of  his  choice,  whether 
a  public  community  college,  a  proprie- 
tary school  or  a  nonprofit  private  insti- 
tution which  offers  the  apedaliaed 
training  vrtiich  he  seeks.  A  Bureau  of 
Occupational  and  Adult  Education  is 
also  established  within  the  UjS.  Ofllce  of 
Education  to  give  especial  attention  to 
these  needs. 

OOWCLTmON 

within  the  confines  of  the  time  limita- 
tions on  debate.  I  have  confined  my 
ronarks  to  only  several  salient  points  of 
the  bin.  If  I  were  to  say  anything  within 
the  necessary  confines  of  succinctness  in 
summary.  I  would  quote  from  the  con- 
cluding paragn^di  of  the  supplemental 
views  signed  by  all  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee: 

m  the  years  ahead  our  Nation  need,  strong 
Institutions  to  give  hlgb-quaUty  education 
to  a  vastiy  ezpanded  student  population  and 
to  meet  the  chaUengee  of  a  new  wortd  and 
new  Ideas.  As  we  have  flor  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, we  are  pledged  In  the  VMtotal  aatabUah- 
ment  to  continue  to  forter  lliat  growth,  a. 
truatee.  and  oatalyata,  never  by  oMtar  or 
oootrol. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Racots  at  this  point  the  text  of  ttie 
supplemental  views  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  supple- 
mental views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoio,  as  ffdlows: 


SuppLncxMTU.  ViKws  or  Iftaw..  Jsvm, 
PaotTTT,  DoicnnDK,  Schwbuli,  Packwooo, 
Tatt,  awdBkaxx 

Tbe  underalgned  members  of  the  minor- 
tty  on  the  oommlttee  rapport  the  Xdueation 
Amendment,  of  1871.  8.  6M.  Our  support  of 
this  meanira  la  onnrtrtent  with  the  historic 
qwnaonhlp  and  suppoot  of  oonstruotive  edu- 
cation legUatiqn  in  the  Oongms  on  a  bi- 
partisan heals  and  our  party's  own  traditions 
dating  back  more  than  a  eentuzy  when,  in 
1883,  during  the  administration  of  Abntfiam 
Llnootn.  the  first  llomn  Aot  fbr  land  grant 
aid  to  coUeges  beeame  law. 


HTmrn  ducatiow  owoamnriiaa  roa  au. 

The  President  eoramenoed  his  ICaich  18. 
1970  massage  on  Higher  Xdueation  with  the 
deidaration — 

"No  quaUfled  atudent  who  wants  to  go  to 
college  should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money, 
lliat  has  long  been  a  great  Amerloaa  goal; 
I  propoee  that  we  achieve  It  now." 

And  he  concluded  the  maaage  wttn  tlis 
obeerveAkm — 

'The  time  haa  eene  for  a  renewed  national 
oommltment  to  part-seeondary  edoeatlon 
and  aqMdaUy  to  Ma  refonn  and  revttallsa- 
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tkan.  W*  muat  Join  with  our  antctm  and  d*> 
WMwrttm  youag  people  to  bntld  a  •jratem  of 
Iklcbflr  odocatlon  wortky  a<  tte  tdMla  of  Um 
PMfitelnlL'' 

And  tlM  manban  of  tbe  minority  of  this 
oonuntttM.  m  tHalr  rtows  ^ipoDdMl  to  both 
the  19M  and  19M  blcfaar  adnoatlon  Ulla. 
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"As  RapMWIoaiw  w  an  aotliwty  totwattd 
In  aetalarlag  tlia  goal  Kraght  bjr  our  pasty  for 
mot*  than  a  oantury — «^«»fc^^«g  avallabla  a 
ttigtar  adwcatlon  for  all  yonnc  Amailaana 
vho  (juallfy  and  wbo  mA  tt," 

m  oooaldaBtoc  tbe  aTilWMUty  of  a  hicb«r 
•teoatkm.  'w«  rater  not  only  to  tlioae  in  tbe 
poverty  eatagory  but  alao  tbe  laige  nomber 
at  young  people  from  ndddle-inooaM  «fc»««t— 
«liaae  laaounes  are  liwifWolent  to  meet  tbe 
mnnntlng  ooaU  ot  a  ooUege  edueatbm.  We 
nuBt  be  oareful  lect  our  oampuaee  be  occu- 
pied ptlnoHiaUy  by  tboae  at  tbe  poT«rty  levti, 
wbo  qualify  for  ^teoial  aid.  and  tboae  ttotn 
tbe  tipper  inoome  btv^ete.  wbo  can  afford 
to  l»»y— •  oaanpue  peopled  only  by  tbe  wry 
Mob  and  tbe  very  poor,  pMelng  out  tbe  mld- 
(Ba  tnoome,  U  also  Tlolatlye  ot  tbe  American 
■yetem. 

We  iriab  alao  to  akreae  that  port  eeoondary 
education  ie  not  only  for  Mm  very  young.  The 
average  age  of  the  atudenta  in  tbe  nation'* 
conuminlty  ooUeges  Is  M.  lUustrattTe  ot  tbe 
fact  tba*  educational  opportuntttee  cannot 
be  «vwiftned  to  tboee  reoenUy  out  ot  high 

Tills  bfll.  we  beUere,  la  a  landmark  meeaure 
irtkleh  Is  a  great  stride  forward  towwd  tbe 
goals  enunctaHed  by  tbe  Presldant  In  bis 
liCarob.  19T0  mBsaagn  and  by  tbe  members  of 
tbe  Tnlwwity  ot  tbU  committee.  We  take 
anderstandable  pride  in  our  oontMbutlons 
to  It. 

ooMi'siaunoirs  or  tbs  mwoaiTT 

We  are  particularly  gratffled  to  note  some 
of  tbe  prtootpal  oootrUmUani  ct  tbe  minor- 
ity to  this  MU  as  finally  reported.  TlMee  pro- 
vlatona  tnoltide: 

1.  ■stabltsbment  ot  tbe  national  Fooncte- 
tlon  for  Poataeomdary  Sduoatton  to  sUmu- 
lata  innotaitkip  In  blgber  edacatton. 

S.  KrtabHabment  at  tbe  Katlooal  IiMtitute 
ot  Mkmstluii  to  foster  edocatkuMd  cesear^i. 

S.  ■stabUebmant  ot  tbe  Student  Loan 
Usrkatlng  Association  to  enbssioe  Itquldtty 
for  gqantnteed  studant  loans  tbnugb  pro- 
viding a  warebouslng  and  aeoomdary  market 


4.  astabUsbment  ot  athate  barltage  studies 
centers  toe  study  ot  tbe  contilbutlans  ot  tbe 
cultuial  heritage  of  tbe  ethnic  groups  ot  tbe 
Natton. 

5.  Program  ot  emergency  anrilnlaiyw  for  In- 
stitutions ot  bltfMr  education  aiperlanctng 
serious  flnanclal  stress. 

8.  Autbortaatlon  of  matching  granta  to 
Statee  for  State  soholaisblp  InoentlTee. 

7.  Bequlrament  of  a  ooo^trebenslTe  report 
by  the  Bacretary  of  Bealtb.  Sducatlon.  and 
Wtif are  on  the  flnanrlng  of  postsacondary 
educsMon. 

8.  Inotaalon  In  definition  of  developing  In- 
Mlulluus  of  Junior  and  oommuntty  ooUegee 
located  In  or  near  Indian  reservations. 

9.  TDOxmoa.  of  special  problems  of  career 
eduoatlosi  in  National  InaUtute  of  Kducatlon. 

10.  Antlmlaatlon  of  grants  to  Improve 
planning  and  management  capability  of 
blgber  education  Institutions. 

11.  I&elTalon  of  half-time  students  In  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  programs. 

U.  ■stabUahmeut  of  a  new  academic  fadl- 
Itlee  loan  Insurance  program  for  non-profit 
private  instttotlona  of  poatseooadary  educa- 

ttOSL. 

IS.  Saqolremant  for  study  to  result  In 
spscific  reonmmenrtatloDa  on  a  nationwide 
eost<rf-ednnatlop  oost-aeeountlng  mcttiod- 
ology. 

14.  nicluslMt  of  young  daUnquents  in  adult 
ootraetlonal  laatltatkias  In  Title  I.  Bemen- 
taty  and  Ssoondary  Sduoatloa  Act.  on 


as  dehnqueats  in  Juvenile  lastltntlons. 

15.  Ifctahliahment  of  »^nofitHHial  Opportu- 
nity Centers  to  counsel  poor  and  othoa  on 
entering  allege. 

18.  fiaqulrement  that  Baalo  ^«tn«>M«ir»f^ 
Opportunity  Oraats,  Supplemental  Xduca- 
ttonal  Opportunity  Qrants.  the  College  Work 
Study  program,  and  ooatilbntloas  to  the  Na- 
tional Oetanse  Studaat  Loaa  program  fuad 
receive  priority  In  fondlag. 

17.  Psnait  devrtoplag  institutloas  to  re- 
oelve  two-thirds  Fsderal  funds  for  oonatruc- 
tion  grants. 

18.  Provision  for  employment  of  high  school 
and  college  students  as  tutors  or  Instruc- 
tional assistants  for  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children. 

19.  Authorizing  an  addttlcmal  8300  in 
amount  of  Supptemantal  Bducatl<mal  Oppor- 
tunity Grant  for  students  In  upper  half  of 
college  class. 

ao.  Provision  for  the  retraining  of  teach- 
ers to  enable  them  to  teach  other  grades  or 
subjects  In  which  teacher  shortagee  exist. 

81.  astabUsbment  of  a  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tional and  Adult  ■duoatlon  within  the  U.8. 
Ofllce  of  Iducatlon. 

23.  Blmlnatlnn  of  restrictions  In  Bduoa- 
tlon  Profwsiloms  Development  Act  on  train- 
ing of  teacher  aides  and  on  training  teach- 
ers and  teachers  aldee  serving  in  non-publlc 
schools. 

as.  Amendment  to  meet  problem  of  dls- 
crlmiaattcn  agalast  particular  catsgorles  <tf 
students  la  guaraateed  loan  program. 

34.  Kipanslon  of  program  of  Improving 
training  opportunities  for  elementary  and 
secondary  educattcm  perB<Muiel  to  encourage 
persons  to  serve  aa  tutors  In  pre-echool,  ele- 
meatary  aad  eeccndary  classes. 

36.  Autborlaation  of  construction  grants 
for  removal  of  architectural  barriers  to  hand- 
lci4>ped  persons. 

38.  Authcrlalng  use  of  Sduoatlon  Profw- 
sloos  Development  Act  funds  to  train  teach- 
ers of  American  nuUan  chUdrea. 

37.  tedualon  of  at  least  ooe  student  la 
goveralag  board  of  National  Foundation  for 
Poatasooodary  UucaUon. 

38.  iBcreaalng  to  8%  or  830,000,  whichever 
is  greater,  the  amount  which  a  SUte  may 
eiq>end  fcr  administration  of  Its  plan  for  at- 
tracting and  qualifying  teachen  to  meet 
erittcal  teacher  shortages. 

36.  CcmsoUdatlon  of  certain  lilgfaer  educa- 
tion programa. 

80.  Provision  for  uniform  application  re- 
qulments  under  Title  n  (OoUege  Ubrary 
Aaststaaoe) .  Title  m  (Strengthening  Devel- 
opLDg  Znsatutlons) ,  and  TlUe  V  (Bdueatlon 
Professions  Devd<^unent)  of  the  wigH^y  m- 
ucatlon  Act. 

31.  Inclusion  of  volunteer  firemen  In  voca- 
tional educatloa  programs. 

In  addltton  to  these,  the  mmorlty  mem- 
bers were  reeponalble  for  numerous  minor 
aad  tefthntcal  Improvements  to  tbe  bUI. 
ooifcaaw  worn  wsTioir^  coLLaoas 

We  have  long  had  the  strong  ooovlctlon 
that  our  ooUegee  must  be  instltutloos  free  of 
P"lltloal  ooatrols  nurtured  by  a  oonoemed 
cttlaenry  through  both  ptibho  and  private 
sourcee.  American  higher  education  now 
stands  foremost  in  the  world  both  in  terms 
of  atsbtOmnhlp  and  In  terms  of  tbe  oppcr- 
tunltlea  c^ered  our  peofrte.  We  Intend  that 
it  should  continue  so. 

We  are  much  coacemed  with  the  future 
of  our  Nation's  private  colleges,  now  com- 
I»lslng  about  one-fourth  of  aU  enrollment, 
many  In  dire  financial  straits,  ^rtuiae  growth 
U  not  keeping  pace  with  that  of  higher 
education  generally. 

These  non-pubUo  schools,  whoae  place  in 
the  ranks  of  American  Idgher  education 
dates  back  to  1780,  provide  not  only  higher 
edueatlan  for  more  than  3  million  young 
Americans  but,  also  as  important,  an  a 
leavening  aad  stimulating  Influence  for  pub- 
Ue  ooUeges  and  universities.  Their  continu- 


ing vltaUty  is  eeeentlal  to  the  eonttantM 
vigor  and  diversity  of  all  higher  eduoatta? 
both  puMlo  and  private. 

A  particular  plight  faced  by  many  pctvate 
Institutions  of  higher  education  in  an  patta 
of  tbe  nation,  a  plight  shared  by  jmUlc  In- 
stitutions as  weU.  Is  what  the  Carnegie  Can* 
mission  on  Higher  Sducatlon  termed  "^ 
financial  crisis,  unmatched  In  Ite  Impeot  la 
any  previous  period  of  history".  Prograas  <tf 
Psdsral  swslrtance,  siKdi  as  are  provided  la 
this  bill  must  be  complemented  ^  strength- 
ened State  and  local  support,  and  by  con- 
trtbuttons  from  individuals  and  tbe  prlvals 
sector  in  our  economy. 

In  addition,  innovation  must  be  the  key  if 
tbe  Nation's  ccdlegee,  unlvwsKlee  and  oth* 
institutions  of  postsecondary  edxication  aia 
to  be  able  to  offer  quality  higher  education  to 
the  growing  numbers  of  our  pet^le  of  all  agM 
and  from  all  walks  of  life  capable  of  MOHitf. 
ing  It.  New  models  of  teaelilng  and  learning 
and  of  Institutional  management  must  be 
developed.  There  must  be  a  eource  of  s\q>port 
for  reeearch,  for  experlmentaUon,  fcv  pnb- 
Ing  Into  new  areas  of  scholarship  and  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  education  and  the  faculties 
in  which  to  xuidertake  them. 

Increasingly  reference  is  made  to  "poetsao- 
ondary  education"  rather  than  to  "higher  ed- 
ucation". For.  whUe  eduoa/tlon  after  hl^ 
school  for  many  represents  additional  school- 
ing In  academic  or  profeeslonal  nh^nw^g^ 
many  others  find  their  schooling  in  the  oa> 
cupatlons.  American  education  must  not  be 
stiangjed  by  degrees  or  become  mired  In  the 
bog  of  credentlalism.  As  fonner  HEW^  SeeM- 
tary  John  Gardner  wrote: 

"An  ezoellent  plumber  Is  infinitely  man 
admirable  than  an  incompetent  phlloecphv. 
Ilie  society  which  scorns  excellence  in 
plumbing  because  plumbing  is  a  biunble  ao* 
tlvlty  and  toleratee  shoddlneaa  in  pbiloeophy 
because  tt  is  an  exalted  activity  will  have 
neither  good  plumbing  nor  good  philosophy. 
Neither  Its  pipes  nor  Its  theories  will  bold 
water." 

Provisions  la  this  biU  for  a  National  VV>ua- 
dation  for  Postsecondary  Bdueatlon,  fcr  a 
National  InstltiKe  of  Bdueatlon,  and  for  new 
and  expanded  Institutional  and  student  a^ 
Bistance  programs,  sponsored  by  minority 
members  of  the  committee  and  supported  by 
the  Administration,  will,  we  believe,  appie- 
cUbly  assist  in  bringing  in  the  new  era  of 
American  higher  education  which  we  en- 
vision. 

With  these  provlBlons,  this  bill  has  the  po- 
teatial  of  being  as  great  in  ita  Importance 
and  Ha  impact  as  the  NaUonal  Defense  edu- 
cation Act  of  19S8,  the  Cooperative  Beseardi 
Act  of  1084,  and  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Bducatkm,  and  Wdfara 
in  1988. 

COMCLUSION 

In  the  years  ahead  our  Nation  needs  stroiv 
institutions  to  give  high-quality  education  to 
a  vastly  axpaaded  stud^t  population  and  to 
meet  the  challengea  of  a  new  world  and  new 
ideas.  As  we  have  for  more  than  a  century, 
we  are  pledged  in  the  Federal  eeUbllsbment 
to  continue  to  foster  that  growth,  ss  trustsas 
and  catalysta,  never  by  order  or  oontrid. 
Jacob  K.  Javrb, 
WntsTow  PaooTT, 
PmaB.  Doimacx, 
RrcH«sn  S.  ScHWKiKsa. 
Bob  Packwooo, 
Robot  Tatt,  JB.. 
J.  Guanr  Bbaix,  Jb. 

Ifr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presklent.  finally  I 
wish  to  state  that  there  has  been,  as  I 
said,  in  another  connection  a  little 
earlier,  there  has  been  much  erosion  in 
the  motivatioD  o<f  our  peoide  and  an 
erosion  in  their  confidence  In  the  destiny 
which  always  for  generations  was  un- 
questioned, the  great  destiny  of  the 
Uhited  States. 
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ICr.  Presldait.  in  my  Judgment,  the 
three  ways  in  which  this  erosion  can  be 
repaired  and  a  new  birth  of  confidence 
in  our  future  devdopment  In  this  country 
^reasfc^ows: 

First,  if  we  show  we  are  able  to  get 
out  of  the  quagmire  of  Vietnam,  and  we 
are  on  the  way  to  doing  that 

Second,  if  we  show  we  are  able  to  get 
out  of  the  quagmire  of  the  syndrome  of 
inflation  and  unemployment,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  are  on  the  way  to  doing 
that 

And.  third,  if  we  show  our  ability  to 
accord  to  our  people  the  degree  of  educa- 
tion which  they  are  capaUe  of  abeotUng 
without  allowing  the  eoonomioB  of  that 
opportunity  to  be  a  barrier  to  them. 

If  we  do  all  three  of  these  things,  Mr. 
PreBidmt.  we  can  be  satlgfled  in  our  oon- 
sciences  that  the  future  of  America  in 
the  eyes  of  its  own  people  has  again  been 
restored  to  that  brightness  which  has 
been  a  hallowed  tradition  and  wiiich  it 
80  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  flxxn  New 
York,  the  ranking  minority  monber  of 
the  full  committee,  for  his  eloquent  words 
and  tor  again  underlining  the  fact  that 
tbe  pending  bill  is  the  product  of  us  all, 
not  only  the  members  of  the  committee, 
but  also  the  staff  members.  It  enjoys  the 
broad  support  that  it  has  because  each 
member  has  been  very  much  a  part  of  its 
writing  and  that  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yleM? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yldd  to  the  Senator  f nxn 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
as  one  who  supports  appropriations  for 
higher  education,  I  wonder  if  there  is  a 
committee  r^jort,  and  I  do  not  mean  the 
green  book  on  my  desk,  but  is  there  a 
relatively  brief  committee  report  giving 
the  purport  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President  there  is  on 
pages  2  through  9.  a  short  summary  of 
thebiU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  What  Is  the 
timetable  on  the  legislation?  I  notice  that 
we  have  a  committee  report  that  con- 
tains 575  pages.  The  bill  was  laid  before 
the  Senate  at  5  o'clock  tonight.  What  is 
the  timetable? 

Mr.  PELL.  There  is  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  that  was  arrived  at  yes- 
terday that  provides  for  6  hours  m  the 
bill,  an  hour  on  amendments,  half  an 
hour  on  amendments  to  amendments.  3 
hours  on  the  Dominick  amendment,  and 
2  hours  for  each  of  the  two  Metcalf 
amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  ^^rginla.  What  Is  the 
amount  of  money  Involved?  How  much 
money  Is  involved  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  $18  billion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  is  $18  blUlm, 
and  we  are  going  to  dispose  of  it  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  PEUj.  That  is  somewhat  more 
time  than  we  sometimes  take  In  dis- 
posing ofmilitary  appropriations  biUs. 

Bfr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  dispose  of  miiltaiy  appro- 
priation blUs  in  any  such  time.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  defend  disposing  of  military 
^pr(H)rlaiti(m  bills  in  any  such  time  as 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  Uxit  7  weeks 


last  year  to  dioxtse  of  the  militaiy  ap- 
pn^riation  bills,  and  I  approve  of  that 
It  should  take  a  long  time.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a  lot  of  money.  I  favor  the  legis- 
lation, but  I  would  like  to  know  what  is 
in  it 

Mr.  PELL.  I  can  at  least  assure  the 
Senator  that  it  will  go  over  irntU 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  mipredate 
UiAt.  However,  that  is  not  much 
assurance. 

I  am  speaking  seriously,  not  just  on 
this  legislation,  but  on  all  appropriation 
bills.  This  country  is  in  a  dreadful  con- 
dition financially.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
will  not  agree  with  me  on  that,  but 
I  am  entitled  to  my  opinion  on  that, 
and  I  am  going  to  state  it.  This  country 
Is  in  a  dreadful  condition  financially. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  this  pest 
June,  there  was  the  largest  Federal  funds 
deficit  since  World  War  II— $30  billion. 

In  tbe  year  we  are  in  now,  the  admin- 
istration estimates  that  there  will  be  an- 
other $30  bilUcoi  deficit  Congress  is  Just 
as  much  to  blame  as  the  administration, 
and  vice  versa. 

I  do  not  find  ve>ry  much  concern  on 
the  part  of  either  Congress  or  the  ad- 
ministration in  putting  the  Oovemment's 
financial  house  in  order.  I  want  to  raise 
my  voice  as  one  Senator  and  urge  that  we 
do  not  go  so  fast  In  handling  the  tax- 
payers' money.  There  is  $18  billion  con- 
tained In  this  Mil.  I  am  probably  in 
favor  of  most  of  it.  I  do  not  know.  What 
I  do  know  Is  that  there  are  575  pages  in 
the  report  that  has  Just  been  laid  on  our 
desks  late  this  afternoon  after  the  Sen- 
ate had  been  in  session  all  day  long.  Then 
we  virill  have  a  vote  on  it  Uunorrow,  I 
assume.  If  that  is  the  way  to  handle  the 
taxpayers'  money  and  a  good  way  to  run 
the  Government,  it  escapes  me.  However, 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  I  am  not  blaming 
anyone  at  all.  But  I  Just  want  to  express 
the  view  of  one  lowly  Memb^  of  tbe 
Senate. 

I  Just  hate  to  see  us  take  these  gigantic 
sums  of  money  and  appropriate  or  au- 
thorize vast  sums  of  money  that  can 
only  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers, out  of  tbe  pockets  of  the  wage 
earners.  That  is  where  the  money  is 
coming  from. 

We  talk  on  the  fioor  about  wanting 
to  help  the  little  man.  Certainly  I  do.  We 
say  that  we  want  to  help  the  Individual 
citizen.  (Certainly  I  do. 

The  best  way  to  help  him  is  to  get  the 
Government  spending  under  control. 

I  submit  that  we  are  not  dcdng  It  by 
bringing  in  a  great  big  bill,  the  report  on 
which  consists  of  575  pages  without  the 
individual  views  of  various  mnnbers  of 
the  committee,  and  then  expect  us  to 
vote  on  it  in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours. 

I  thank  the  Senator  fran  Rhode 
Island. 

IfO.   SST 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  337,  which  is  at 
the  desk.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  not  be  read  but  that  its 
text  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  text  of  amendment  No.  S87  to  •• 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  tne  bill  lasort 
the  foUowfiog  new  seotlon: 

"Sr;.  .  (a)  Title  IZ  of  the  Higher  Bduea- 
tlon Act  of  1986  is  amimded  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"  "PABT  O — ^IlfTBBHS  FOa  POUTICAI. 


'"PBOOBAX   AUTHOBIIKD 

"  'Sac.  981.  The  Oommlastoner  is  author^ 
iaed  to  plan,  develop,  and  carry  out  aa 
Intemabtp  ixogram  under  which  students 
will  be  provided  practical  poUtloal  involve- 
ment with  elected  ollleials  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  at  aU  levels  of  govern- 
ment tluougb  intemahlps  la  their  oOloea. 
Such  intsmsblf)  program  aball  be  canted  out 
through  arrangements  with  such  nonprofit 
agenclee  as  are  sfiproprlate,  with  Instltutlosia 
of  higher  educatloa.  and  with  State  and  local 
governments.  Under  such  i»ograai  the  la^ 
terns,  who  are  students  m  tlMlr  tblid  and 
fourth  yearn  of  study  at  any  inatttution  of 
higher  education  will  be  ailgned  duttes  m 
offioee  of  State  and  local  elected  ofBelsla. 
whltfb  will  give  them  an  insight  Into  the 
problsoM  and  operations  of  the  diffaient 
levtis  of  government,  as  well  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  research  and  for  Involvement  la 
the  pdlcymaking  process.  Suoh  anangemsnta 
shaU  provlds  for  ooordlnatlon  between  the 
on-oampuB  ediiratlonal  programs  of  the  par- 
sons stf  acted  aad  their  activlUes  as  interna, 
with  oommensuimte  credit  given  tor  their 
week  and  achievement  as  interoa.  Sucti 
internship  program  shall  also  provide  oppor- 
tunities (or  students  who  have  partldfiated 
in  the  internehlp  program  at  State  and  local 
levels  to  become  tntems  in  the  offices  of 
Xembers  of  Congress,  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate, for  up  to  three  "vng't*"  during  the  fint 
year  fcdlowlng  the  receipt  of  their  baehelor'a 
degree. 

"'sxLacnoN  of  sruuEMW  >08  PAxnciPATioir 
"'Sac.  933.  The  students  who  are  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Internship  program  provided 
for  In  this  part  shaU  be  sheeted  from  anaong 
students  whose  namea  are  propoeed  by  par- 
ticipating insatxttkna  of  higher  edacwtlaB. 
Intemsblpa  ahaU  b»  distrllMted  amctig  the 
SUtes  so  that  inaofar  as  pcaotloable  the  num- 
ber for  each  State  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  aumber  aa  the  number  of  Mambera 
of  Congress  from  that  State  bears  to  the 
total  nundier  of  Members  c^  Congreos. 


"  'Sbc.  933.  nie  FMeral  share  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  program  provMad  for  in  this 
part  may  not  exceed  80  per  centum. 


"'Sac.  9S4.  Tlie  rnmmisatnnar  shaU  pre- 
scribe tbe  stipends  to  be  paid  to  the  intenv 
participating  in  the  progmm  provided  for  in 
this  part,  aad  the  duration  and  other  temw 
and  oonditlons  of  aoeh  Intemahlps.  The  ooat 
of  adDHnlatiation  of  a  program  may  be  paid 
by  the  Oommlasloner. 

"  'APPSOPBIATIOKS  AUTHOBBEBD 

"  'Sac.  988.  There  Is  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  part  the  sum  of 
810.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978  and  Cor 
each  of  the  two  suooeedlag  flaoal  yeara. 

"  'uaiuiU'juH 

"  '8k.  988.  Por  the  purpose  at  thto  pari, 
the  term  "State"  aa  uaed  la  this  part  mtaii 
tbe  fifty  Statea,  Puerto  Rico,  aad  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Por  purposes  of  the  dtotrBKtttoa 
of  internships  among  the  States,  la  deter- 
miaiag  the  nxenbn  of  Membeta  of  Oongrea 
tot  purposes  of  section  988,  the  Restdsnt 
Oommlaalanar  for  Puerto  Rloo  and  the  Del^ 
gate  ftom  the  Dlatrtet  of  OolambU  ahaU  be 
oonaidered  IfanriMn  of  Onnyaas,  and  Intcraa 
ia  the  oOces  of  ICembem  of  C<mg-aaa  shall  be 
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tUMwitrt  to  «M  8I«I«  «f  «1M  liemtMr  In 
wbOM  oOm  ttMjr  «•  Mrvtac.' 

"(b)  TlM  >nmrtBWiU  aad*  by  rob— eUon 
(a)  *•&  be  affMUTs  aft*  Jyna  80.  1979." 
r  Um  raocMdlac  fMttons  in  tttt*  I 


ICr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  mintites.  i  have  dlaeuflsed 
the  amendment  with  the  manager  of  the 
btll.  the  dlatlnsuiBhed  Senator  from 
RlMde  Island  (Mr.  Psix).  and  also  with 
the  rmnUnc  member  of  the  committee, 
the  distmgnlabfBd  Senator  from  New  Yotic 
(Mr.  Javxxb)  .  It  la  an  amendment  which. 
I  believe,  flti  veiy  weU  into  the  total  pro- 
grain  of  higher  edneatian.  It  relatei  to 
gtvlnc  oar  atudenta  an  opportunl^  for 
Intemihip  at  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment levels,  and  altimatdy  at  the  PM- 
eral  Qovernment  level. 

Tlie  amendment  would  i>rovlde  grants 
on  the  part  of  the  FMerti  Oovemment 
in  oooperatton  with  the  State  and  local 
governments  on  a  50-00  basis.  Hm  pro- 
gram would  be  administered  by  the 
Ownmissloner  of  Bducation,  who  would 
set  standards  and  criteria  tot  the  oq- 
tranoe  of  pn»peettve  candldatee. 

The  prognun  has  already  had  a  trial 
Ttm.  It  is  sponsned  by  two  foondatlona 
It  has  been  woildng  very  well.  Tlie  re- 
port on  its  operations  shows  that  it  has 
tremendous  posslUlitles  for  a  great  ex- 
Pension  of  educational  opportunity  for 
our  young  people. 

Amendment  No.  337,  the  Interns  for 
Political  Leadership  Act,  M*i«»iytj  title 
IX  of  the  Higher  Bducation  Act  of  1965 
to  establish  a  student  internship  pro- 
gram to  offer  students  practical  politi- 
cal involvement  with  elected  officials  on 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels  of 
government.  This  amendment  is  a  re- 
vWon  of  S.  1410,  introduced  on  March 
SO.  1971,  and  coqxmsored  by  Senators 
Hast,  Moiisalb,  MDanx.  OiAvn.,  Ma- 
TKUa,  Pncr.  and  Srsvnni. 

inider  this  program,  highly  oualifled 
and  motivated  students  interested  in 
a  political  career  would  be  offered  the 
opp(vtunity.  with  academic  credit,  to 
learn  how  the  political  system  works  at 
first  hand  and  at  the  same  time  to  evalu- 
ate and  develop  their  leaderihlp  poten- 
tial through  involvement  in  the  policy- 
making process.  In  general,  they  would 
nerve  as  professional  assistants  to  elected 
QfBdals.  The  strong  merit  ot  »><«  pro- 
gram has  already  been  estatdlshad  un- 
der a  privately  sponsored  pilot  project 
operated  stnoe  last  year  at  seven  col- 
leges tai  four  States,  with  some  50 
students  woifting  under  city  elected 
officials. 

Oporated  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  through  arrangements  with 
appromiate  nonprofit  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  State 
and  local  governments,  the  internship 
program  would  assign  selected  college 
students  in  third  and  fourth  years  of 
study  to  research  and  public  service  op- 
erations duties  in  ttoe  offices  of  State  and 
local  elected  officials.  This  work  expe- 
rimoe  would  be  coordinated  with  the  on- 
going educational  programs,  including 
Cfvaluation  and  guidance  seminars,  of  the 
persons  selected.  It  is  expected  that  this 
program  wlU  also  provide  important  in- 


centives for  the  .direct  interchange  of 
insights  and  experiences  between  stu- 
dents, political  science  professors,  and 
those  serving  In  dected  ofllce. 

Students  who  have  participated  in  the 
Internship  program  at  State  and  local 
levels  would  be  offered  opportunltlee  to 
become  interns  in  the  offices  of  those 
MMnbers  of  Congress  who  wish  to  partic- 
ipate tQ  the  program.  Experience  has 
shown  the  great  need  in  congressional 
offices  for  intern  oompetenoe  and  train- 
ing that  can  be  knmediateiy  uttliaed. 

Intern  nominations  would  be  pronoeed 
by  participating  Institutions  of  hl^er 
education,  with  internships  distributed 
among  the  States  on  Oie  basis  of  the 
ratio  a  State's  congressional  delegation 
bean  to  the  total  number  of  Members  of 
CSongress.  Provision  is  made  for  the  in- 
fusion of  Puerto  Rioo  and  the  District 
of  (TolumMa  in  this  program. 

The  program  would  be  financed  by  50 
percent  Fsderal  matching  grante  tor  the 
stipends  of  State  and  local  interns,  with 
100  percent  Federal  financing  of  the  costs 
for  interns  serving  in  the  office  of  Mon- 
bers  of  Coagrees.  Approiviatkins  are  au- 
thorised at  a  level  of  $10,000,000  for  fis- 
cal 1973-75. 

It  is  antieiiiated  that  in  the  first  year 
about  1,000  coOege  studente  would  rar- 
tidpate  in  this  program. 

I  hav«  tHseuased  this  amendmoit  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Mand  and  tine 
Senator  from  New  Yoi^.  I  do  not  seek 
to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate,  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  his  commente. 

Mr.  PEUi.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  with  Vbe  Senator 
fran  Minnesota.  We  have  studied  the 
amendment  I  remember  first  talking 
about  this  concept  with  Dr.  ESdgar  Ber- 
man.  I  am  aware  of  the  interest  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  his  amend- 
ment. It  seems  valid  and  good. 

If  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
oommlttee  bears  with  me,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  accept  the  amendmoit  and 
take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  JAVriB.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
sympatfaetie  to  this  amendment  whldi 
the  8enat<»'  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hmc- 
PRUT)  has  discussed  with  me,  and  I  am 
very  sympathetic  to  the  program. 

I  would  like  to  have  somewhat  of  an 
understanding  with  the  SenaUu:  firom 
Minnesota  on  this  matter.  I  thliric  the 
administratlan  should  have  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  look  a*  this  program. 
Therefore,  I  hope  it  will  be  uiKlentood 
that  a  motion  to  reconsider  agreement 
to  the  amendment  will  not  be  made 
tonight.  I  would  like  to  have  a  look  at  it. 
We  can  agree  to  the  amendment  and  I 
have  Uttle  doubi  that  it  wffl  be  agreed  to. 
Second.  I  want  it  understood  that  in 
conference  we  will  deal  with  then  2 
aapecte  of  the  amendment,  because  it  will 
probably  be  here  and  not  the  other  body: 
One  will  be  the  fact  that  technically  It  is 
locked  into  the  educational  process  in 
conneotion  with  supervision  and  return 
of  the  intttn  to  the  institution,  so  we  are 
not  authorising  a  congressional  or  State 
government  iDtemahlp  program.  We  are 
authorizing  a  study  program;  that  is.  a 
program  for  studtos  in  govermnent.  part 
of  which  is  work  and  a  part  of  which  is 
study. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  for  coDcgs 
eredlL  It  is  the  practical  aspect  of  edti- 
catton.  as  related  to  social  science. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  And  the  control  would  ba 
in  the  iMtitutfam. 

Mr.  HUMPUKKY.  Uhder  the  institn* 
tion  of  higher  education. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  senrnd  thing  to  be 
considered  is  quantity.  The  Senator  esti- 
mated there  would  be  1.000  students  in- 
volved. We  want  to  ehedc  this. 

But  subject  to  thoee  cavaats.  I  think 
the  Senator  will  be  agreeable  because  I 
think  I  read  his  mind  on  this  matter— 
to  accept  that  gentleman's  imderstand- 
Ing.  as  it  were. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  to  accept 
the  amendment  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  respectfully  that  the  analysis  of 
the  bill  by  the  Ofllce  of  the  Comptroller 
has  been  taken  care  of  in  the  amend- 
ment. We  had  an  original  bill.  That  Mil 
was  withdrawn  and  an  amendment  to 
S.  659  waspr^)ared.         

The  PRE81DINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Swiator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  point  raised  in  the  letter  trom  the 
administration,  which  is  Included  in  tbe 
RscoKo,  had  been  covered  in  this  parUo- 
ular  amendment. 

With  the  understanding  the  Senat(» 
from  New  York  has  given  me,  I  fuUy  ac- 
cede to  thai  request  because  I  am  confi- 
dent there  will  be  no  difDculty  whatever. 

lUs  same  measure  has  been  intr»> 
duoed  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  House  and  there  has  been 
spoDsonhlp,  as  it  were. 

Nothing  would  please  me  more  than 
to  have  the  Senator  from  New  York  as  a 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  BCr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yi^back  their  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CTRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  tbe 
higher  education  amendments  now  be- 
ing considered  contain  an  important  sec- 
tion providing  for  the  devdopment  of  a 
consimier  education  program.  I  introduce 
this  section  because  of  the  current  in- 
adequacy of  Federal  aid  to  provide  con- 
sumer education. 

llie  consumer  today  Is  confronted  by 
a  plethora  of  goods.  We  live  in  a  society 
which  is  more  alBuent  than  any  other 
in  history.  The  avera^  supermarket 
stocks  from  8.000  to  10.000  separate 
products.  Ten  years  ago.  the  average 
supermarket  stocked  less  than  3.000 
products.  The  marketolace  has  devel- 
oped to  an  unbelievable  levd.  Tbe  pro- 
liferation of  goods  and  services:  the 
variety,  the  quantity,  the  range  of  qual- 
ity—all reflect  the  technology  of  our 
modem  world.  Qiven  the  conu^exlty  of 
the  market,  the  consumer  needs  both 
protection  and  education. 
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In  the  past  decade,  the  Congress  has 
macted  a  variety  of  measures  to  heU> 
protect  the  conwmier — truth-ln-packag- 
ing.  truth-ln-lendlng,  and  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  exemplify  the  recent  trend 
to  provide  the  oonsumar  with  needed  in- 
fonnation.  There  is  currently  Ictfsla- 
tion  pending  to  provide  troth-in-adver- 
tising,  detailed  information  on  the  dura- 
bility of  automobiles  and  the  effective- 
ness of  drugs. 

The  Federal  Government  now  spends 
more  than  $200  million  annually  for  the 
protection  of  consumers — $25  million  in 
lawsuits  alone. 

lliere  is  no  question  that  we  need  ad- 
ditional protection  and  assistance  tor  the 
consumer,  and  this  is  available  throui^ 
the  legislative  process.  Much  has  been 
done,  but  we  cannot  legislate  everything, 
and  we  should  not  legislate  everything. 
Along  with  the  legislative  effort,  we  mast 
have,  and  personally  I  believe  this  is  most 
critical,  education  of  the  individual  to 
lilB  consumer  role.  This  education  will 
provide  an  important  ounce  of  preven- 
tk>n  instead  of  the  more  expensive  pound 
of  cure.  Educated  consumers  will  be  less 
likely  to  make  errors  which  have  led  to 
the  abundance  of  consumer  diq>utes  in 
our  courts. 

The  need  for  ccmsumer  education 
courses  in  addition  to  protection  for  ttw 
consumer  was  also  highlighted  in  the 
commente  of  the  (Consumers  Union  on 
the  pending  legislation : 

For  9smafl9,  the  Ooosumar  Credit  Pro- 
taotkm  aot  at  1808  vliloh  htm  been  aooom- 
panled  by  eome  edueattooal  and  Inforaia- 
ttonal  Mtlvltlea  on  tbe  pert  ot  tbe  Mderal 
nisiMHi  Board  and  tbe  Faderal  THMle  Oom- 
mlartnn  bee  been  nuitfb  more  effective  tban 
Ibe  VUr  Paekagtng  end  Lebrilng  Act  d  IBSS. 
Admittedly,  nattber  Is  a  paneowa  and,  tbe 
latter  la  Inberantty  tbe  weaker  piece  ot  legla- 
laMoiD.  But  tbe  lank  at  any  edocatloaal  effort 
and  otber  negative  elflBoenta  baa  resulted  In 
minimal  lir^Mct  on  tbe  mazkal|ilaoe  and  ocn- 
■amaca.  Tbe  atudlM  vbiob  bave  ejamlnert 
varioua  local  unit  pricing  experimenta  alao 
dannnatrate  Uutt  tbe  uaafulnasi  at  tbla  m- 
tormatlon  la  dlraotty  related  to  edncatlonal 
level  or  apedfle  eduoaUon  on  tbe  way  to  uae 
unit  pricing.  Uaage  la  restricted  due  to  in- 
grained babtta  and  attttudee  aa  weU  as  la<* 
at  Inf ocmatton.  But  where  an  efltat  to  infonn 
baa  been  made,  poor  consumers  aa  waQ  aa 
■oburban  boaMWlvae  bave  altered  tbair  pat- 
t«cn  of  eupacmarkaS  bAbavlor  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  aid  being  offered. 

The  need  for  oxisumer  educathm  has 
been  broadly  recognized.  President  Nixon 
in  his  consumo-  message  of  February  tills 
year  stressed  the  importance  of  oon- 
■umer  education.  He  said: 

Consumer  education  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
cniMwnner  protection.  It  is  vital  U  tbe  oon- 
Bomer  Is  to  be  able  to  make  wise  Jwlgmanta 
In  tte  maricetplaoe.  'I>q  enable  bkn  or  bar  to 
do  this  will  require  a  true  eduoatlonal  proc- 
«Bi  beginning  In  childhood  and  continuing 
on. 

The  President  went  on  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to — and  I  quote: 

Work  with  tbe  natton'a  education  sfrtem 
to  (1)  pnsnoto  tb*  aatabUahmant  ot  con- 
■omar  education  aa  a  naWnnal  education 
eonovn:  (S)  provide  technical  aaaWance  in 
tbe  davalo|inMait  at  prognuns;  (8)  eooourage 
tiaabar  training  In  oocwumer  education;  and 
(4)  aoUelt  tba  uae  or  aU  adbool  and  public 
Mrsrlaa  as  oonsiimar  information  eanteta. 


llie  current  Federal  program  to  aarist 
States  develop  onriBimMr  ednoatlon  pro- 
grams la  bosrever  totally  Inadeqti  te. 
Federal  aid  is  eurrently  limited  to  pro- 
viding consumer  eduoatioa  In  the  oqq- 
text  of  home  economics  oomass,  but  only 
35  percent  of  high  school  glils  and  less 
tban  1  percent  of  high  school  boys  take 
such  oourses.  Moreover,  the  consumer 
education  aapecte  of  home  eeonomtcs  is 
narrowly  limited  to  such  things  as  nutri- 
tion and  home  budgeting. 

We  deowrately  need  spedaUMd 
oourses  that  deal  extensive  with  such 
things  as  consumer  purchasing  of  food, 
clothing,  furniture,  and  i4>pliances;  the 
environmental  effecte  of  consumer  de- 
dsloDs;  purchadng'  and  majntalnlng  an 
automoUle;  apartment  rental  and  home 
buying;  short  term  ronsnmer  credit; 
budgetary  and  money  management; 
fraud,  quackery,  and  deception;  l>anking 
and  savings;  inveetmenta;  life  and 
health  insurance;  consumer  law,  and  so- 
cial security,  medicare,  and  medicaid. 

Ttds  bill  provides  for  tiie  development 
of  such  general  consumer  courses  and 
the  training  of  teachers  to  teach  them. 
It  auttiorlaes  $80  million  over  the  next  S 
years  for  that  purpoee. 

Mr.  METCAU*.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendnrwtnt  to  the  desk  and  ask  txx 
ita  immediate  CMisideratton. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OmCER  (Mr. 
Pill)  .  The  amoidment  wUl  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MSrCALP.  ICr.  President,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  diq^ensed  wltii  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoxs. 

■nie  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoxD,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  368,  between  Unea  8  and  4,  Inaert 
the  following: 

"'(bXlXA)  Tbe  Director  abaU  carry  out 
a  program  of  making  granta  to  Inatltutlona 
dl  hl^ier  ednoatlon  and  other  nonproAt  or- 
ganlnatlons,  lnstltutl<»is.  and  agendea  to 
aaslst  them  (1)  In  making  stodlee  and  reporta 
relating  to  Federal  and  State  laws,  raguSa- 
tlona,  decisions,  and  rulings  affecting  ocm- 
aumers;  (11)  In  making  stndlaa  and  reporta 
relating  to  the  needs  of  the  oonaumar  In  tbe 
Adds  ot  energy,  communloatlon  and  trana- 
portatlon  and  the  special  problema  of  oon- 
sumers  In  areas  served  by  regulated  Indoa- 
trlea  (whether  regulated  by  State  or  Federal 
agencies);  (iii)  In  training  persons  for  r^ 
seareb  rdatlng  to  auch  studies  and  reports, 
and  (iv)  In  development  of  cuixlcnla  and 
programs  of  study  In  consumer  tnteresta  in 
suchfMds. 

"'(B)  Tlie  Director  Is  authorised  to  con- 
duct such  studies  and  make  such  reports 
relating  to  the  actlvltlee  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (A)  aa  be  may  deem  appiaprlato.  and 
to  fumlah  such  advice  and  teobnleal  aarist- 
anoe  aa  may  be  appropriate,  on  requsst,  to 
any  State  or  local  govorunent.  Instltatlon  of 
higher  education,  or  otber  nonprQat  orga- 
nizations for  the  purpoee  of  estabUahlng  and 
cAirylng  out  any  jtrogram  of  education  In 
utility  oonsomer  Interest  within  tbe  aoope 
of  Boeh  actlvltlee.'* 

On  page  8«8.  Une  4,  strike  out  "(b)  (1)" 
and  Inaert  In  Ueu  tbereol  "(9) ". 


Mr.  MEICALF.  M^.  President,  this  Is 
one  of  the  amendmento  that  I  have  time 
on  under  the  imanimous-oonsent  agree- 
ment.   

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICIBt.  lliere  Is 
1  hour  on  each  side. 

Mr.  METCAIiF.  BCr.  President,  I  yidd 
mysdf  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Tlie  PRBSIDINO  OIVICEK.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognised. 

Mr.  MirrCALP.  Mr.  Prealdait,  before 
talking  about  the  immediate  amendmigil 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  Senator  from  Nesr 
York,  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  for  the  outstanding  legis- 
lation that  has  been  Introduoed  today.  A 
couple  of  ttanas  during  the  ddaato  already 
it  has  been  suggested  that  this  Is  land- 
mark legislation.  It  truly  is.  Not  since  the 
Morrill  Act  more  than  a  coitury  ago  has 
legislation  as  algnlflnant  as  this  been 
introduced  in  Congress. 

lUs  is  legislation  that  recognizes  in 
this  20th  century  that  petiiaps  12  years 
of  school  is  not  adequate  to  train  bov* 
and  girls  to  cope  and  compete  in  the 
modem  world,  and  it  is  recognised  every- 
one should  have  an  cmwrtunlty  to  realise 
the  American  dream  of  equality  of 
education. 

I  only  wish  I  had  been  a  part  of  the 
committee  so  that  I  would  have  been  able 
to  bring  this  kind  of  legislation  to  the 
Fifnate 

Mr.  President.  I  again  renew  my  con- 
gratulations. I  will  be  proud  to  vote  for 
the  bill  and  to  be  a  part  of  the  Senate 
that  participated  in  the  enactment  of 
such  landmark  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  I 
have  submitted  is  an  amendment  that 
would  provide  for  a  special  type  ot  edu- 
cation in  consumer  areas.  My  amend- 
ment would  re6t<»:e  to  the  bill  the  section 
dealing  with  giants  by  the  Director  of 
the  Ofllce  of  Ccmsumers'  Educaticm.  for 
studies  relating  to  consumer  needs  in 
the  Adds  of  energy,  communlcattons. 
transportetion,  and  other  regulated  In- 
dustries. 

This  amendment  simply  restores  to  the 
bill  subsection  (b)  (1)  which  appeared  on 
page  333  of  committee  print  No.  2,  dated 
June  28, 1971.  The  amendment  conf(»ins 
with  my  bill  S.  404.  on  which  I  testified 
before  the  Senate  Education  Subccunmit- 
tee. 

As  the  hearing  record  shows,  there  are 
practically  no  edncatlonal  materials 
availaUe  In  these  important  areas  ex- 
cept for  literature  devdoped  by  the  in- 
dustries themsdves  (X-  their  close  asso- 
ciates. That  information  is  frequently 
false  and  misleading.  In  addition,  im- 
portant areas  of  concern,  from  the  con- 
sumers' viewpoint,  are  neglected  entirely. 

Government  consumer  programs  do  not 
help  the  consumer  in  these  areas,  llie 
Federal  Power  Commission,  for  example, 
plans  to  discontinue  ite  one  inexpensive 
consumer  aid,  the  FPC  News  Digest. 
Chairman  Nassikas  said  that  this  discon- 
tinuance of  inexpensive  coniwmer  in- 
formation is  part  of  the  President's  econ- 
omy program. 

As  much  as  we  all  admire  Mrs.  Knauer, 
the  President's  coaBwaaer  adviser,  we 
must  in  candor  recognise  that  her  ofllce 
does  not  meet  consumer  needs  In  tills 
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Area.  We  an  eomidaln  about  the  Im- 
poteoce  of  regulatory  acendes.  Yet  we 
speoA  mflllons  of  doQan  on  obscure  re- 
aearch  in  tbe  social  scloice  Add.  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, without  harlng  any  iHogram  of 
independent  researoh,  by  tmlversitlee  and 
ntrnproflt  groupB.  Into  some  of  the  Ug- 
geet  items  in  a  consumers'  budget— his 
utility  bill,  his  insurance  payments,  his 
transportation  costs,  his  hitnMwj  ar- 
rangements. 

Unless  the  Congress  declares  its  intent 
that  such  areas  wlU  at  least  be  subject 
to  Independent  research,  tihe  consumer 
education  programs  authorised  in  this 
hill  will  not  coyer  them  because  the  huge 
eorporatloos  which  domtnate  the  regu- 
latory process  will  dominate  the  Office 
of  Consumer  Education  and  channel  it 
into  other  diiecUuM. 

■me  amendment  which  I  profxwe  is 
sunxnted  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sodatian.  the  Consumers  Federation  of 
America,  and  Orauumers  Union.  Orig- 
inally the  amendment  was  included  in 
S.  607,  the  Utility  Consumers'  Informa- 
tkm  and  Counsel  Act,  on  which  many 
days  of  hearings  were  conducted  diuing 
the  91st  Congress.  This  section  received 
support  from  tbe  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commlssian.  From  the 
spc^esmen  for  the  Federal  Communica- 
tion C(Mnmittee,  the  American  Oas  Asso- 
ciation, the  Independent  Telephone  As- 
sociation, and  imiversity  professors. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  supixnting 
testimony  of  one  of  the  witnesses  wh(Mn 
many  of  you  know,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Ross  of  Vermont. 

Charlie  Roes  now  lectures  and  c<»i- 
sults  On  regulatory  affairs.  He  spoke  from 
a  rich  background  as  chairman  of  Uie 
Vermont  Public  Service  Bo<u-d  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

The  educational  grant  program  is  im- 
portant, he  said,  because  It  would  pro- 
vide "some  assistance  to  the  universities. 
to  lecturers,  to  people  who  want  to  make 
constructive  criticisms  of  regulation,  and 
would  enable  them  to  continue  to  do  so 
without  the  necessity  of  seeking  clients, 
either  public  or  private  power  clients." 
The  public,  he  said,  "might  thereby  gam 
something  in  objectivity  from  these 
people." 

Mr.  President,  when  I  started  several 
years  ago  to  familiarize  myself  with 
regulatory  matters,  I  was  appalled  to 
find  out  that  very  little  has  been  written 
on  this  subject  in  recent  years,  except 
for  what  has  been  prepared  or  endowed 
by  the  regulated  industries. 

Scone  of  the  Questions  prcqjounded  by 
the  utility-endowed  studies  are  as  ir- 
relevant to  today's  problems  as  was  the 
ancient  theologians'  argtunent  as  to  the 
number  of  angels  which  could  stand  on 
the  head  of  a  pin.  On  the  other  hand, 
literature  is  extremely  scarce  or  non- 
existent in  the  following  relevant  and 
important  areaa  which  readily  come  to 
mind: 

Hrst.  beneficial  ownership  and  control 
of  energy  companies. 

Second,  use  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing by  regulatory  commissions  to  obtain 
timely,  detailed  information  on  utility 
expenditures.  Under  the  present  priml- 
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tire  procedures,  utilities  have  received 
Uterally  hundreds  of  w?»nions  of  dollars 
in  annual  raite  increases  based  upon  their 
1969  data.  We  were  weU  Into  1971  bef(ve 
the  Federal  Power  CommlaBlon  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
publiahed  their  bare  bones  statistical 
comparisons  for  19M.  Commissions  and 
opponents  of  rate  increases  were  thus 
disadvantaged  because  they  did  not  have 
comparative  data  wben  tlie  rate  Increase 
requests  were  heard  and  decided. 

Third,  customer  advance  deposits  and 
interest  rate  thereon.  Courts  have  held 
that  these  deposits,  totalling  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  belong  to 
the  customers.  Tet  in  some  States  these 
dQNMdts  Old  up  in  the  utility  rate  base. 
Interest  paid  is  bdow  the  gdng  rate,  and 
some  customers  have  encountered  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  refunds. 

Fourth,  flat  rates,  under  yrblcih  large 
users  of  our  dwindling  energy  supplies 
would  not,  as  at  present,  be  rewarded  by 
lower  rates. 

Fifth,  dilfering  State  policies  in  allow- 
ing various  Items— ranging  from  deferred 
taxes  to  deposits  from  friendly  banks— 
in  the  rate  base,  and  the  effect  of  this 
padding  on  rates  charged  customers. 

Sixth,  use  of  industry  advisory  commit- 
tees to  Influence  p(dlcy  and  Oovemment 
officials. 

Seventh.  Allowance  of  advertising  as 
an  operating  expense. 

Eightb.  Truth  in  advertising,  and  use 
of  advertising  to  forestall  divestiture,  as 
in  the  case  of  Western  Electric's  adver- 
tising, extolling  the  alleged  benefits  ot 
being  part  of  the  Bell  63rstem. 

Ninth.  The  lack  of  advu-sary  proceed- 
ings before  regulatory  commissions,  who 
hear  elaborate  customer-flnanoed  pres- 
entations by  utilities  but  who  often  re- 
ceive litUe  informed  comment  from  the 
public,  which  does  not  have  access,  as 
the  utilities  do,  to  customer-supplied 
funds  for  use  in  rate  cases. 

Tenth.  Policy  among  the  various  com- 
missions regarding  requirement  of  dis- 
closure of  the  fundamental  information 
upon  which  regulation  should  be  based. 

Eleventh.  Recapture  of  hydroelectric 
projects  by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  or 
relicensing  to  other  than  the  present  li- 
censee. 

Twelfth.  Savings  that  would  be  possi- 
ble to  low-income  housing  projects 
through  use  of  master  meters  rather 
than  individual  meters. 

lUrtemth.  Policy  and  procedures  in 
the  different  States  for  franchise  re- 
newal. 

Fourteenth.  State-by-State  compari- 
son of  regulatory  commission  effective- 
ness. A  nonprofit  group  recently  made  a 
study  of  the  relative  elTectivencss  of  the 
various  State  legislatures.  A  similar  reg- 
ulatory commission  comparison  would  be 
most  instructive. 

Fifteenth.  Anticompetitive  conse- 
q\iences  of  utility  entry  into  real  estate 
and  other  businesses.  The  list  could  go  on 
and  on. 

Mr.  President,  my  major  ix>int,  which 
I  could  elaborate  at  length,  is  that  ma- 
terials for  students  about  the  real  world 
of  government-business  relatlonsh^  are 
in  short  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  stu- 


dents are  misled  by  some  of  the  materials 
that  are  used  in  schools,  as  I  documented 
in  my  testimony  before  the  suboommtt* 
tee.  B^ore  going  into  further  detaO  X 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  <«i«MTtyni^hti(i 
senior  Senator  from  CaUfomla  (Mr. 
CKAXSToif)  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Pkll)  re- 
garding the  c(»nmittee's  Intent  In  imhtg 
the  language  which  appears  in  this  biH 

Is  It  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that 
studies  and  reports  regarding  consumer 
Interests  in  regulatory  agencies  and  reg- 
ulated corporations  be  funded  and  en- 
couraged through  the  Office  of  Ckmsum- 
er  Education? 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Calif onda 
if  he  would  wish  to  comment  on  that 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mrcalt)  ,  first  of  all,  on 
the  leadership  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pbu.)  has  provided 
in  handling  this  measure  in  the  very  ex- 
pert way  he  has.  We  have  here  a  very 
Important  bill,  which  will  do  a  great  deal, 
and  we  are  all  in  debt  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

I  agree  also  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mxtcalt)  that  it  is  of 
prime  Importance  that  we  educate  stu- 
dents about  the  operations  of  public  util- 
ities and  the  consumer's  ixde  in  relation 
to  these  utilities. 

Senator  Mxtcalf  has  zeroed  In  on  a 
very  Important  matter  in  his  usual  pene- 
trating way,  with  his  characteristic  lead- 
ership, and  most  of  all  with  his  heart 
that  causes  him  to  be  concerned  for  his 
fellow  Americans  who  can  use  a  holding 
hand. 

The  consumer  education  section  en- 
visioned by  the  consumer  education  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  would  include  an  edu- 
cational program  of  the  sort  Soiator 
MxTCAir  desires.  In  order  to  be  an  edu- 
cated consumer  and  an  educated 
citizen,  students  should  be  taught 
how  our  regtilatory  agencies  operate. 
They  should  know  the  difference  be- 
tween private  and  public  power.  They 
should  understand  how  airline  and  tele- 
phone rates  are  made  and  what  part  they 
might  play  in  that  process.  They  should 
know  about  the  different  types  of  power 
resources,  and  the  environmental  and 
financial  costs  of  devekH)lng  each  type. 
They  should  know  hdw  utilities  licenses 
are  granted.  They  should  learn  how  to 
obtain  information  concerning  disputes 
before  regulatory  agencies. 

The  need  for  education  in  the  public 
utilities  field  is  manifest.  I  receive  nu- 
merous constituents'  complaints  about 
telephone,  airline,  and  electrical  rates. 
Citizens  ask  me  how  they  might  object  to 
Increased  rates,  how  these  utilities  oper- 
ate, and  how  the  regulatory  process 
works.  A  consumer  education  program 
should  provide  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. It  should  establish  a  basis  for  citi- 
zen participation  in  regulatory  fields. 

Senator  Mxtcalf  has  pointed  out  that 
almost  all  educational  material  about 
public  utilities  has  been  developeA 
either  by  the  utilities  thonselves  or  by 
the  regulatory  agencies.  There  has  been 
practically  no  material  devdoped  by  dis- 
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Interested  parties,  nils  bill  would  provide 
funds  to  educational  institutions  to  pre- 
pare such  educationad  materials. 

It  is  important  to  have  educati(mal 
material  describing  consumer  problems 
prejwred  by  disinterested  parties.  This  Is 
done  in  fields  such  as  nutrition,  con- 
■mner  credit,  and  automobile  mainte- 
nance. It  should  also  be  done  In  the  pub- 
lic utilities  area.  Unfortunately,  most 
cwunimi^r  education  courses  contain  no 
Information  about  the  citizens'  role  as 
consumer  or  the  services  provided  by 
public  utilities.  That  situation  must  be 
remedied. 

The  committee's  report  on  tills  bill 
stresses  the  need  and  importance  of  pro- 
viding consumer  education  in  tbe  public 
utilities  field. 

While  I  support  the  need  for  consumer 
utilities  education,  I  am  not  sure  that 
Senator  Mxtcalt's  ammdment  is  neces- 
■ary.  There  have  been  objections  raised 
by  others  to  the  Senator's  amendment  on 
the  groimd  that  it  wm  not  the  Office  of 
Education's  function  to  make  compre- 
hensive studies  of  the  operations  of  pub- 
lic utilities,  the  law  and  ordinances  gov- 
erning their  operation  or  the  functioning 
of  regulatory  agencies.  These  objectors 
have  failed  to  understand  Senator  Mxr- 
CAi.r's  true  intentions. 

He  has  made  it  clear  that  it  has  not 
been  his  punxse  to  have  the  Office  of 
BducaU(m  perform  functions  of  regula- 
tory agencies.  He  desired  to  have  cur- 
ricula develoijed  showing  the  consiuner 
bow  the  regulatory  process  works  and 
bow  public  utilities  operate.  The  devtioi>- 
ment  of  such  ciuricula  is  clearly  within 
the  scope  of  the  Office  of  Education's 
functions  and  the  intent  of  this  bill; 
and  all  of  us — and  every  utility  consumer 
In  America^is  Indebted  to  Senator  Met- 
cu.r  for  his  leadership  in  this  vital  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  California.  With  his  as- 
surance that  my  proposals  for  consumer 
education  in  the  utility  area  and  in  the 
tiea  of  the  regulatory  commissions  Is 


contained  within  the  abope  of  this  Ull,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing  is  a  littie  too  narrow  and  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  broader  and 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  than 
^fbat  I  have  suggested.  So  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in- 
clude my  suggestions  that  we  should  have 
some  consumer  education  as  to  what 
happens  in  the  regulatory  commissions, 
I  certainly  thank  the  Senator  and  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subc<Hnmlttee  for 
putting  language  in  the  bill  that  would 
take  care  of  what  my  amendment  pro- 
vides. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  withdrawn.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator,  and  assure  him  that 
we  understand  it  in  the  same  light. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  may  be  back  again 
If,  within  the  scope  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  it  is  not  taken  care  of,  but  at 
least  we  have  the  necessary  legislation. 

The  PRKSTDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CiANSTOw) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  also  would 
like  to  join  in  assuring  the  Senator  fn»n 
Montana  (Mr.  Mxtcalt)  that  I  think  his 
Judgment  is  correct.  Thanks  to  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  California,  we  have  in 
the  bill  an  amendment  on  consumer 
education  which  is  perhaps  wider  in 
scope  than  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  Fnnn  the  viewpoint  of  the  leg- 
islative history  of  the  bill  the  commit- 
tee reports  sp^iks  of  this  matter  and  in- 
cludes this  type  of  consumer  education, 
as  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
wish. 

Mr.  METTCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
pleasiu«  in  speaking  in  favor  of  the  edu- 
cation amendments  of  1971,  S.  659.  as 
reported  by  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  As  a  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  and  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill,  I  watched  the  development  of 


this  measure  during  heartngs  conducted 
both  in  the  91st  Congress  and  in  the 
ciurent  session.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
what  I  believe  to  be  landmark  legislation 
in  the  field  ot  higher  education  must  go 
to  the  Education  Subcommittee  chair- 
man, Senator  Pxll,  for  his  continuing 
leadership  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  for  too  long,  the  Nation 
has  denied  access  to  post-secondary  edu- 
cation to  young  men  and  women  by 
placing  financial  barriers  in  their  path. 
For  too  lODg,  the  level  of  a  family's  in- 
come has  determined  whether  the  diil- 
dren  will  obtain  adequate  educaticm.  For 
too  long,  we  have  had  the  resources  to 
assure  every  qualified  student  an  equal 
(Vportunity  to  training  beyond  high 
school,  and  t<x  too  long  we  have  not  di- 
rected our  resources  to  that  end. 

Three  years  ago,  the  C^amegie  Com- 
mission spotlighted  the  absence  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  in  the  United 
States.  Their  studies  disclosed  that  whae 
19  of  the  20  most  able  students  from 
high-income  families  entered  college, 
only  10  of  the  20  top  students  from  low- 
income  families  were  able  to  afford  the 
cost  of  a  college  education. 

Today,  the  statistics  are  nearly  as  de- 
pressing. Commissioner  of  educatiton 
adney  P.  Marland.  Jr.  told  the  educa- 
tion Subconmilttee  earlier  this  yesir  that 
a  student  from  a  family  with  an  inc<»nA 
of  $15,000  is  almost  five  times  more  likely 
to  attend  college  than  a  student  from  a 
family  with  an  annual  income  of  $3,000. 
Those  statistics  dociunent  a  failure 
within  this  land  that  caimot  continue. 
No  one,  whether  he  be  white  or  black, 
Indian  or  Mexican  American,  Catholic 
or  Jew,  should  be  denied  the  rlg^t  to 
attain  the  limits  of  his  ability  berauae 
he  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  a  college 
education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscord  statistics  pro- 
vided by  the  Office  of  Education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statistics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
OHO.  as  follows: 
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kay  zaaaon  for  thla  datartoratlon  la  tha  ada- 
eatkXMl  and  gaaanl  oonMbutloD.  Tbat  la. 
aaeh  of  tba  m^Jor  adwmtloiial  and  gaoanl 
agqNBdlOu*  Itama  haa  gioim  faatar  than 
total  adnealtaaal  and  ganana  raranuaa.  In 
ytlflqlar.  Inatraotton  and  dapartmantal  ra- 
tmach  a^andltnraa.  by  far  tba  largaat  ax- 
pandttora  oomponant,  tuiva  i^own  at  13J1 
poreant  par  yaar  wtiUa  tattton  and  f aaa,  tha 
etalaf  ravanoa  oonnxwiwit,  Imva  grown  at  only 
\1<KD  pafeant  par  yaar. 

IMU  7.-EDUCATtONAL  AND  OENERAL  REVENUE  AND 
\     EXPENOITURC  TKNDS  1965-06  AND  1966-09 
^Lm  IDaOan  la  ariilaaal 
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ICr.  KENNXDT.  ICr.  PrMldent,  tt  lo 
not  only  tho  ■tadenta  who  are  raffeiing 
from  a  lack  of  adequate  flniwHng  ilie 


mounting  enrollments  of  tlie  past  two 
decadee  and  the  decline  In  both  prlvato 
and  government  expenditures  have  oom- 
Uned  to  foroe  the  Nation's  ooUeges  and 
universities  to  the  flnandal  walL 

BnrOllment  this  fall  in  institutlono  of 
higher  education  is  estimated  to  bit 
8,700,000.  lliat  is  nearly  60  percent  highp 
er  than  in  1966.  At  the  same  time,  the 
American  Council  on  Education  re> 
ported  in  June  that  Federal  sappoxi  to 
colleges  and  univenities  declined  by  $22T 
million  between  1969  and  1970  to  the 
lowest  levd  since  1966.  Rising  inflation 
comhlned  with  these  and  other  factoif 
prodooad  a  gloomy  forecast  fte-  the  fu* 
ture  of  the  Nation's  ooUeges  and  unlver^ 
altles. 

A  Carnegie  Commisston  study  a  year 
ago  underlined  the  extent  of  the  flnas- 
elal  crisis  iriHen  it  found  that  60  percent 
of  the  3340  institutions  of  higher  edusok 
tlon  in  the  Nation  were  either  headiiil 
for  financial  trotdde  or  already  deq>  IB 
the  red.  The  study  preface  by  Dr.  CHaik 
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Borr,  Carnegie  chairman  and  former 
Uhiversity  of  CaUfOmia  president, 
noted: 

It  la  dear  that  Instttutiona  of  hlghar  adu- 
eatton  will  not  ba  la  a  poaitloa  to  maat  tbalr 
naponalbmtlaa  la  tha  1070%  and  snbaaqoant 
4acadaa  If  thalr  *»""*<*'  atatni  oootmuaa  to 
datarlorate. 

Among  Idle  Mittkm's  ooUeges.  tt  was  ttie 
sDMll  mlvato  ooilege  wtakh  was  Httag 
the  poocwt  ni  my  own  State  of  IfMBOk- 
ebwetts;  ttM  serious  ImpbcattoDs  o<  tfaJs 
sttai^lan  are  readily  understood 


rebognlaes  tiiait  mora  than  half  of 
the  215.000  fun-ttnto  undergraduates 
were  enrolled  in  private  schools.  The  fl- 
itanelal  fbflnre  of  the  small  private  ool- 
leges  would  place  an  Impossible  bunkn 
on  the  pd>lle  ooUeges  and  unlventtlas  In 
the  State 

Ttms,  a  sdeet  committee  on  the  flnan* 
dal  problems  of  MaseachnoattB  private 
higher  edncatton  repoited  lUt  year 
that— 

Wtthoot  aobataatlal  laoraaaaa  In  raranuaa 
or  eurtaamant  of  aduoattonal  programa,  tha 


piliwit*  Ulituttrwia  In  llaaaarOimaWa  ootOd 
Oaoa  dafloMa  of  e60  mmian  by  10T5-7«  and 
portiapa  «wo  to  thraa  ttmaa  that  amonnt  1^ 
leso-n. 

I  ask  unanimous  oopsent  to  Insert  a 
taftde  showing  the  enroUment  flf  stndflDts 
In  MasBWoMiowWii  coUeges  and  nnlvwsl- 
tlBS  and  a  talda  showing  the  taioraaaa  m 
expenditures  at  icassaehnsetts  private 
ooUeges. 

Itiera  being  no  objection,  the  table 
vras  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Baooaa, 
asfoDowa: 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  against  those 
overwhelming  needs  in  our  hi^er  educa- 
tloD  system  that  the  bill  now  before  us 
has  been  gaged.  It  is  to  these  needs,  that 
we  are  seeking  to  respond.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  that  Senators  wlU  find  that  this 
bill  takes  malor  strides  forward  in  meet- 
ing the  Nati<m's  educational  needs, 
■nnmrr  AaavrAMca 

Perhaps  the  major  thrust  of  the  legis- 
latloQ  is  to  establish  as  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  the  basic  right  of 
eveiy  guallfled  high  school  student  to 
farther  education,  ^^lether  in  accredited 
communis  coUeges,  4-year  universities, 
or  vocatloDal  training  centers. 

I  have  long  endorsed  the  concept  of  a 
Federal  "educatianal  entitlement," 
equivalent  to  the  QI  bill  of  rights,  vdilch 
would  assure  every  high  school  graduate 
the  financial  resources  to  enter  post- 
secondary  schools.  In  April  1969,  I  in- 
troduced a  higher  education  bill  of  ri^ts 
along  with  several  of  my  ctdleagues 
irtiich  incorporated  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Hl^er  Education.  Those  recommenda- 
tions called  for  basic  opportunity  grants 
and  supplementary  assistance  to  those 
with  greatest  financial  need. 

The  bill  now  before  us,  which  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  in  large 
part  authored,  has  refined  those  elonents 
and  h(^>ef  ully  insured  their  enactment. 

Under  this  bill,  a  basic  opportunity 
grant  of  $1,400.  less  the  family  ccmtilbu- 
tion,  would  go  directly  to  each  student 
enrolled  at  an  accredited  institution— 
whether  Uberal  arts  or  vocational  as 
long  as  it  was  not  more  than  50  pocent  of 
the  total  cost  of  attendance,  IncTndlng 
tuition,  room  and  board,  books,  fees,  and 
so  forth. 


Under  the  estimates  currently  provided 
by  the  Office  of  Educatlooi.  students  from 
families  of  up  to  $10,000  with  two  chil- 
dren would  receive  $300  per  yetu:  under 
this  formula.  A  student  from  a  family  of 
two  children  earning  less  than  $5,000 
would  receive  the  fuU  $1,400  imder  this 
formula.  I  think  the  committee  has  toiken 
into  account  the  fbiandal  pressures  that 
affect  not  caoiy  the  poor  but  lower  mid- 
dle class  as  well.  In  this  way,  at  least 
some  relief  is  given  to  the  family  that  is 
faced  with  the  largest  tax  burden  and 
iiiilch  is  hit  hardest  by  inflatian. 

Tills  measure  seeks  to  authorize  what- 
ever funds  are  needed  to  provide  a  basic 
grant  to  every  qualified  student.  lUls, 
hopefully,  will  be  fully  fimded  each  year 
in  the  appropriations  process,  thus  per- 
mitting students  to,  plan  their  education, 
knowing  they  wUl  receive  at  least  a  mod- 
icum of  assistance. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  grant  program, 
which  will  reach  1,800,000  full-time  stu- 
dents, the  bill  provides  supplementary 
educaticQal  opportunity  grants  which  are 
<^«r»«r»ai  to  the  curreut  EOG  program, 
m  fiscal  year  1971  some  290.200  students 
received  assistance  imder  this  program. 
Tbia  year,  the  $7  million  increase  to  $175 
mlUion  means  that  additional  students 
wUl  be  assisted. 

The  supplemental  grant  wiU  be  award- 
ed to  students  who  are  receiving  a  basic 
grant  but  who  are  attending  schools 
whera  the  basic  grant  is  insufficient  to 
meet  their  costs  of  attendanoe.  Also,  this 
program  wlU  permit  the  Secretary  to 
direct  a  porticm  of  the  supplonental 
grant  intigrBm  to  exo^itlanal  studenta 
who  come  from  borderiine  families,  fam- 
iUea  which  cannot  qualify  for  the  basic 
grant  but  who  still  require  financial  as- 


sistance to  send  childroi  to  coUege.  Uta- 
der  the  proposed  $200  million  authorln- 
tlon.  ICassachuaetto  will  be  aUocated  $7.2 
mOlion  for  this  mngram. 

In  addition  to  these  programs  of  stu- 
dent assistance,  which  are  authorised 
UuxHigh  1975.  the  ooUege  woric-study  im>- 
gram.  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram and  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act— NDEA^-toans  also  are  extaided 
for  an  equal  period  of  time.  Also,  the  bin 
recognizes  the  liquidity  difficulties  which 
have  restricted  the  number  of  loans  that 
banks  have  been  willing  to  make  and 
establishes  authority  for  the  creatkm  of 
a  secondaiy  loan  market  to  provide  addi- 
tional sources  of  capttaL 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  Stoto  schcdar- 
Ships  programs.  $50  million  is  authorised 
to  match  any  increases  in  State  grants 
to  students.  Uhdo*  this  program,  it  is 
estimated  that  Massachusetts  wiU  re- 
ceive an  additional  $1.7  milUon  in  match- 
ing funds.  Also,  the  bill  authoilaes  a  new 
program  of  Federal  fellowships  to  gradu- 
ate students  in  teaching,  ecology,  public 
service,  fraeign  languages,  mineral  re- 
sources as  wdl  as  those  graduate  stu- 
dents frcxn  disadvantaged  backgrounds 
who  will  be  working  tai  fldds  to  which 
their  backgrounds  are  particularly  rde- 
vant.  Tlie  new  program  wfll  authoriae 
13,200  scholarships  in  1973,  19,200  In 
1974,  and  25.200  In  1975. 

Uhder  the  current  bill,  the  existing 
Talent  Search  and  Upward  Boimd  pro- 
nams  are  extended.  Thetr  snthorlzatlan 
iJbng  with  medal  services  for  the  dis- 
advantaged is  Increased  to  $100  mmifla. 
double  the  total  for  last  year.  These  pro- 
grams also  will  be  bolstered  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  educatJonal  (vportunity 
centers  in  poverty  areas  to  aid  In  re- 
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eraitfnc  th*  diaadvantagsd  Xor  higher 
eduoatfon. 

These  progranu  of  student  «i«i«t<tnw 
are  designed  to  oOer  a  broad  spectrum 
of  aid  that  will  fulfill  the  overridtng  re- 
sponsIbUlty  of  the  Nation  to  assure  that 
no  one  Is  denied  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion because  of  inadequate  flr^nclft?  re- 
sources. 

OOMMDMITI    OOLLaiBB 

At  this  poiDt,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
mentl(m  another  innovation  of  the  cur- 
rent legislation  which  will  c(Mnl>lne  with 
the  student  assistance  provisions  to  <ven 
access  to  post-secondary  edneation. 

During  the  past  decade,  there  has  been 
a  fourfold  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  2-year  community 
colleges.  The  enrollment  pressure  has 
continued  to  increase  with  each  passing 
year.  By  1980,  the  estimates  are  that 
some  230  to  280  community  colleges  will 
be  needed. 

I  believe  that  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WnjjAMS)  deserves  credit  for  in- 
troducing legislation  to  expand  the  com- 
munity college  system,  le^slatlon  which 
I  co6p<Huored,  and  legislation  which  is 
now  part  of  the  pending  measure. 

This  measure  will  make  it  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  expand  the 
community  college  system  so  that  "every 
American  will  have  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  a  community  college 
within  a  reasonable  commuting  distance 
of  his  residence."  Some  1290  million  are 
authorized  over  the  next  3  years  to 
establish  new  colleges,  to  expand  existing 
colleges  to  provide  comprehensive  educa- 
tional programs  and  to  lease  facilities  for 
those  purposes.  Massachusetts  will  re- 
ceive an  estimated  $17  million  over  the 
same  3-year  period  for  this  purpose.  Also, 
the  bill  will  require  statewide  studies  to 
pinpoint  areas  There  new  commimlty 
colleges  must  be  built  and  where  exist- 
ing colleges  require  the  expansion  of 
their  programs  and  facilities  not  only  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  with  different 
career  goals  but  also  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  minority  and  bilingual  students 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  aU  community 
residents  for  continuing  education. 

INSTITUTIONAL  ASSISTANCX 

La  addltton  to  the  direct  assistance  to 
conununlty  coQegeB,  the  bill  recognizes 
the  emergency  nature  of  the  <^T>^m^»^^^^ 
crisis  that  many  eaSiegts  face.  For  that 
reason.  $150  mllllan  is  authorized  for 
emergency  interim  grants  to  those  col- 
leges which  would  either  cease  to  (qperate 
or  be  forced  to  cut  their  programs  dras- 
tically without  this  assistance. 

For  the  first  time,  8.  659  provldee  di- 
rect Federal  payments  to  colleges  and 
universities  to  help  defray  the  rising  costs 
of  instnictkn.  Under  the  fonnnl*  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  colleges  will  receive 
from  $100  to  $500  for  each  student  who 
is  receiving  some  Federal  assistance.  In 
this  way,  ooOages  wlU  be  offered  a  stimu- 
lus to  attract  lower  Inoome  students. 
Also,  to  balance  the  need  of  small  pri- 
vate coOitgea,  which  are  facing  the  great- 
est financial  dlffleulttes.  the  smaDer 
KhooJs  wm  receive  $500  and  larger 
•ehotila  win  receive  $100  per  stodent 

For  those  small  colleges,  particniarty 
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black  colleges  In  the  south,  the  hm  pro- 
vides a  q)ecial  $100  million  authoriza- 
tion to  enaMe  them  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  heavily  low-Income  student  pop- 
ulations. These  schools  face  the  stUfest 
competition  for  the  educational  dollar  in 
this  decade.  If  they  are  to  survive,  they 
"need  to  overcome  the  cumulative  effects 
of  underfhiandng  that  characterizes 
their  history,"  as  a  recent  special  re- 
port of  the  Carnegie  CommisslQn  noted. 
The  bill  also  continues  and  «<«i<ffndw 
the  grants  and  locuis  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  the  constructian  of  academic 
fadUttes.  These  programs  are  vital  if 
imiverslties  are  to  meet  the  increased 
enrollment  projected  for  this  decade. 


■ovcATioif  FBOfxstBKnn  oayzLO] 
The  teacher  corps  is  continued  and 
given  new  independence  within  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  efforts  to 
recruit  and  train  teachers  for  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  vocational  and  higher 
eduqUion  are  exiianded.  In  addition,  new 
provisions  are  included  to  improve  the 
education  of  disadvantaged  and  Ulin- 
gual  children  through  retraining  teach- 
ers, employing  high  school  and  college 
students  as  tutors  and  improving  teacher 
training  programs.  In  committee,  my 
amendment  to  focus  greater  attention  on 
the  use  of  these  programs  for  the  needs 
of  bilingual  children  was  adopted. 

VOCATIONAL  XDUCATION 

The  committee  has  recognized  the 
need  for  forcing  the  Office  of  Education 
to  concentrate  more  of  its  efforts  on  im- 
proving vocational  education.  Thus, 
within  the  Office  of  Education,  a  separate 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation is  established  which  is  responsible 
for  administering  all  of  the  Nation's  vo- 
cational education  programs.  At  the 
same  time,  these  vocational  education 
programs  are  extended  for  a  year  and 
the  new  Bureau  Director  Is  directed  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  results  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  existing  programs 
to  permit  a  full  evaluation  and  more  re- 
sponsive legislation  In  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress. 

DfDUN    IBTTCATION 

As  a  vital  first  step  In  responding  to  the 
educational  requirements  of  the  Nation's 
Indians,  the  amendment  I  introduced 
to  expand  our  Indlsm  edxication  pro- 
grams has  been  incorporated  in  this  bill. 
It  reflects  the  year-long  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Education  In  1968.  The  bill  estab- 
lishes three  new  programs:  First,  to  as- 
sist local  educational  agencies  In  meeting 
the  special  needs  of  Indian  students  and 
tn  maintaining  and  operating  their 
schools;  second,  to  provide  fimds  for 
Q>eclal  programs  and  projects  to  Improve 
buUan  educational  opportunities;  and, 
third,  to  support  the  improvement  of 
adult  Indian  education. 

These  programs  will  do  much  to  meet 
the  loag  deferred  responsibilities  of  the 
Nation  to  its  Indian  population. 

DlVmoir    OF    IDUCATIDir 

The  bill  insures  that  there  will  be  a 
single  Federal  agency  headed  by  a  com- 
mlMioner  who  Ls  the  spokesman  for  Fed- 
eral education  policies.  To  accomplish 
this  purpose,  the  committee  establishes 


a  division  of  education  vrith  the  Depart, 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfai^ 
Including  the  present  Office  of  EducatioBL 
a  new  National  Foundation  for  PostBee- 
ondary  Education  and  a  new  Natiwial 
Institute  of  Education. 

The  function  of  the  foundation  wm 
be  to  examine  the  Nation's  postsecond- 
ary  education  system— its  ivniar  colleges 
oommimity  ocdleges.  universities,  private 
colleges,  vocational  schools,  proprietary 
8eho(d»— and  promote  excellence,  in- 
novation and  reform.  In  additicm  to  cur- 
ricular  change,  the  foundation  also  win 
focus  on  the  design  of  new  educational 
structures.  As  noted  In  the  ccmunlttee 
report,  It  is  time  that  new  educational 
models  were  encouraged  and  promoted. 
We  know  that  our  educational  institu- 
tions wiU  fail  in  their  purpose  If  they 
remain  rigid  and  wedded  to  traditional 
methods.  Through  grants  and  contracts, 
the  foundaton  is  authorized  to  stimulate 
new  ideas,  new  methods  and  new  pro- 
grams. 

As  a  separate  and  co-equal  branch 
within  the  new  division  of  education,  a 
semi-Independent  National  Institute  of 
EducaUcm  wlU  be  established  to  coordi- 
nate all  educational  research,  both  basic 
and  applied.  The  institute  wlU  appcrfnt 
interdisciplinary  teams  where  necessary 
to  mount  cross-the-board  Inquiry  into 
the  problems  of  learning,  the  effects  of 
education,  and  the  ways  to  measure 
educational  output. 

I  beUeve  that  this  bill.  In  its  new  pro- 
grams of  student  assistance,  its  attempt 
to  meet  the  financial  crisis  In  higher  edu- 
cation and  Its  efforts  to  promote  Innova- 
tion and  chaUenge  within  the  educa- 
tional system  presents  to  the  Nation  a 
program  for  educational  excellence  and 
I  strongly  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  WnjilAMS.  Mr.  President,  we  aie 
today  considering  a  historic  piece  of 
legislation  which  provides  new  directions 
In  the  Federal  effort  to  Increase  educa- 
tional opportunities  In  the  United  States. 
It  represents  the  most  far-reaching  and 
significant  education  program  ever  de- 
veloped and  awJroved  by  a  congressional 
committee  and  provides  us  with  the  op- 
portunity to  enact  a  program  which  wIU 
insure  the  excellence  of  American  higher 
education. 

This  bill,  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1971  is  designed  to  be  an  omnibus 
education  law  through  which  the  92d 
Congress  wiU  deal  with  education  pro- 
grams which  expire  in  1971  and  1972. 
The  programs  for  which  authorizations 
expired  on  June  30,  1971.  are  those  au- 
thorized by — 

First,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965; 

Second,  the  Higher  Education  FaciU- 
tiesActof  1963; 

Third,  the  National  Defense  Education 
Actof  1958;  and 

Fourth,  the  Litemational  Education 
Actof  1966. 

The  authorizations  which  ezpiro  on 
June  30, 1972,  are- 
First,  those  in  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963 — with  the  exception  of 
the  permanent  authorization  for  parts 
BandC;  and 

Second,  those  special  authorizations 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
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tlon  Act  of  1965  providing  special  pro- 
nams  for  Indian  children. 

TItie  I  Off  this  bin  addresses  Itself  to  the 
blgher  education  programs  which  have 
expired;  title  n  of  the  biU  deals  with  vo- 
cational education;  titie  m  concerns 
ttself  with  the  organizational  structure  of 
agencies  administering  Federal  educa- 
tion programs  and  responds  to  a  wide- 
9>read  interest  in  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tluial  Foundation  for  Postsecondary 
Education  and  a  National  Institute  of 
Education;  titie  IV  deals  with  Indian 
education;  and  titie  V  contains  miscel- 
laneous provisions  which  affect  educa- 
tion generally  or  which  do  not  properly 
fall  within  the  other  categories. 

In  brief  summary.  S.  659,  as  reported 
from  the  Labor  and  PiAlic  WeUare  Com- 
mittee, contains  the  following  provisions: 

TTTLK    1 — mOHBR   BDUCATIOH 

This  titie  amends,  revises,  and  extends 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Por- 
tions of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963.  and  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966  are  Incorporated 
into  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
with  the  result  that,  if  enacted,  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965  would  consti- 
tute a  single  Federal  law  which  Includes 
all  continuing  higher  education  financial 
assistance  programs.  In  general,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  titie  I  extends  the 
authorizations  for  higher  education  pro- 
grams for  4  years,  through  fiscal  years 
1975.  at  the  same  level  as  those  for  fis- 
cal year  1971. 

PABT  A COMMUNITT   8EBVICX  AND  CONTINXJINO 

EDUCATION    PBOOaAMS 

This  part  amends  titie  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Such  titie  I  au- 
thorizes grants  to  States  lor  assistance 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
enable  them  to  help  solve  community 
problems  through  community  service 
programs  and  continuing  education 
programs.  It  is  proposed  that — 

First.  Titie  I  be  amended  to  authorize 
a  reservauon  of  appropriations  for  spe- 
cial projects  designed  to  meet  national 
and  regional  problems; 

Second.  Titie  I  be  amended  to  au- 
thorize a  «)ecial  appropriation  for  proj- 
ects designed  to  meet  urban  problems 
In  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas; 

Third.  The  Commissioner  be  required 
to  conduct  a  sp«dal  evaluation  of  titie  I 
and  submit  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
such  evaluations. 

PAKT    B— COLLEGE    LIBRART    PBOGBA1C8 

This  part  amends  titie  n  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Such  titie  II  au- 
thorizes— 

First,  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  acquisition  of  coUege 
library  resources; 

Second,  grants  and  contracts  for  re- 
searoh  and  training  in  librarianshlp; 
and 

Third,  funds  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  cataloging  of  library  materials 
and  distribution  of  cataloging  informa- 
tion. 

The  amendments  made  by  part  B — 

First,  reorganize  the  authorizations  ci 
appropriations  by  providing  for  a  single 


authorization  for  parts  A  and  B  of  ti- 
tie n  and  a  percentage  division  at  the 
appropriation  for  specific  i)urpose8; 

Second,  authorize  the  Commissitner 
to  waive  maintenance  at  effort  require- 
ments for  grants  for  the  acquisition  of 
Ubrary  resouroes; 

Third,  increase  the  maximum  amounts 
for  supplemental  grants; 

Fourth,  require  an  annual  evaluation 
of  the  program  operation  by  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

PABX  C — DKVKLOPINO  IWgl'lTUTlONS;  BlCEECXIf- 
CT  ASSISTANCX  TO  INBTITUTIOMB  OF  HIGHKK 
KDTTCATION 

This  part,  first,  amends  titie  IQ  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and 
seccmd,  contains  a  ^)ecial  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  emergency  interim 
assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  are  in  serious  financial 
distress. 

Such  titie  m  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  authorizes  grants  to  de- 
veloping institutions  of  higher  educatlcn 
to  enable  th«n  to  strengthen  their  aca- 
demic and  administrative  capacities. 
Part  C  revises  such  title  m  to  Improve 
the  program  of  strengthening  develop- 
ing institutions  and  increase  emphasis 
on  institutions  which  serve  a  significant 
proportion  of  students  who  come  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

PAST  D BTTIDXNT  ASSISTANCK 

This  part  amends  present  law  as  it 
relates  to  financial  assistance  to  students 
In  institutions  of  higher  education.  The 
amendments  made  by  this  part — 

First,  revise  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  author- 
ize— 

First,  a  basic  educational  opportunity 
grant  of  $1,400  for  any  student  minus  the 
amount  his  or  her  family  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  contribute  for  his  or  her 
postsecondary  education; 

Second,  supplementary  grants  for  stu- 
dents of  ability  who  are  In  exceptional 
financial  need  and  who  would  be  unable 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  a  postsecondary 
education  without  such  a  grant: 

Third,  matching  grants  to  States  to 
encotutige  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  State  scholarship  programs; 

Foiuth,  special  services  to  encourage 
disadvantaged  students  to  complete  sec- 
ondary school  and  to  enter  programs  of 
postsecondary  education; 

Fifth,  cost-of-lnstruction  allowance 
payments  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation at  which  basic  grant  recipients  are 
in  attendance; 

Second,  modify  the  insured  student 
loan  program — 

First,  by  permitting  an  increase  in  the 
maxlmimi  amount  of  student  loan  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  and 

Second,  by  authorizing  the  COTimis- 
sioner  to  audit  eligible  Institutions,  to 
set  reasonable  standards  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  such  Institutions,  and 
suspend  or  terminate  their  eligibility; 

Third,  create  a  Student  Loan  Market- 
ing Association  for  vrarehousing  student 
loans  and  in  order  to  create  a  secondary 
market  for  such  loans; 

Fourth,  modify  the  determination  of 
need  under  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram by  requiring  that  the  actual  cost 


of  attendance  at  the  institution  be  taken 
into  considotition; 

Fifth,  transfer  the  provisions  for  di- 
rect student  loans  under  title  n  of  the 
National  Defense  Educaticm  Act  of  1958 
to  titie  TV  ol  the  Higher  Educaticm  Act 
of  1965.  with  min<»r  modifications;  and 

Sixth,  require  an  affidavit  by  students 
stating  student  assistance  funds  received 
by  the  studoit  will  be  used  for  educa- 
tion-related purposes. 

Part  D  also  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  financing  postsecondary 
education. 

PART  ■ KDX7CATION  PROVXSSIONS  OKVEIX»>KXNT 

ACT 

This  part  amends  titie  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  the  Educaticm 
Professions  Development  Act.  The  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  Act  au- 
thorizes the  Teacher  Corps  and  a  variety 
of  programs  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  teaching  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schocds,  vocational  educatirai 
programs,  and  in  institutions  ot  higher 
education.  The  amendments  made  by 
part  E — 

First,  combine  the  seven  authorizations 
imder  the  Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment Act  into  a  single  authorization 
with  minimum  percentage  division  for 
the  use  of  appropriations; 

Second,  clarify  the  status  of  the 
Teacher  Corps;  and 

Third,  together  with  minor  and  tech- 
nical amoidments.  expand  the  scope  of 
the  training  nn-ograms  authorized  by  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act. 

PAST     F — ^INSTRUCTIONAL      B4UIPICKMT 

This  part  extends  titie  VI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Such  title 
VI  authorizes  financial  assistance  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  for  the 
improvement  of  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion. Funds  may  be  used  for  tiie  acqui- 
sition of  instructionsd  equipment  and 
closed-circuit  television  equipment. 

PART   G ACADEMIC    FACIUTIEB 

This  part  transfers  the  pirovisions  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  to  titie  vn  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tiaa  Act  of  1965  with  modifications  and 
authorization  for  mortgage  insurance  on 
fadUties. 

PAJBT  H — NXTWORX8  FOB  KNOWLDOB 

This  part  aniRnd.s  and  extmds  title 
vm  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Such  tMle  vm  encourages  cooper- 
ative arrangements  among  histitutions 
at  higher  educaticm  for  the  J(^t  use  of 
facilities  and  resources  to  form  networks 
for  knowledge.  The  amendmimta  make 
clear  that  law  schools  are  to  be  included. 

PAST   I — GSADUATK   PROGRAMS   AND   OOMMTTMITT 
COIXSGE    PmOGRAMS 

This  part  creates  two  new  tities  IX  and 
X.  in  Ueu  of  the  present  tities  IX  and  X 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The 
new  titie  IX — 

First.  In  part  A.  combines  a  number  of 
present  graduate  programs  Into  a  single 
program  of  assistance  to  strengthen 
graduate  schools; 

Second,  in  part  B,  combines  various 
fellowship  programs  into  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  Federal  fellowships. 
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Tbt  nefw  title  Z  provldM  for  state- 
wide  studte  of  pnetwwnmltiy  eduea- 
tlooel  onwrtunlttes  throogh  eommuntty 
ooUeoeB  mod  Mitlioclzee  gntnti  for^ 

nnt,  tbe  erteWtohment  of  new  oom- 
munlt^r  oolkVM; 

flecond.  the  ooMmsioa  of  present  oom- 
mmiityocdlcses; 

Tbtrd.  tbe  lease  of  facilities. 

TUs  part  eartoids  and  makes  mfp^r 
changes  In  the  program  to  encourage  law 
Mbools  to  provide  clinical  ezperioice  In 

the  law. 

tm.!  n — VOCATIOMAL  DOCATWir 

This  title  extends  for  1  year  those  au- 
choriaatkms  for  i4>propriatlons  for  pro- 
grams UMlar  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  which  expire  Jane  SO.  1972 
The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  is 

First,  to  clarify  tbe  definition  of  voca- 
tional edoeation.  with  respect  to  indos- 
trial  arts,  and  to  include  volunteer  fbe- 
men;  and 

Second,  to  create,  within  the  OflBoe  of 
Education,  a  Bureau  of  OccupatlonaL 
Career,  and  Adnlt  Education. 
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or     A      RATIONAL 

r^uhuATKnr  fob  tow— poifi>A«T  motjcatioh 

Am  A  KAnOJTAL  IMBlUUn  or  maXKATIOM 

This  title  establishes  an  Bdaoatton  Di- 
vision within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Educati(m.  and  Wdf  are  iHilch  is  beaded 
by  the  Onmmlsstoner  of  wjnrwttnn  Tlie 
Education  Dtvlsion  is  made  up  of  the 
present  Ofllce  of  Education  and  tbe 
newly  created  National  Foundation  for 
POBtaeocmdary  Bdaeatten  and  tbe  newly- 
creatad  National  Institute  of  Bducaticm. 
TiTLB  IV — DtmAir  wmotaaoK 

TTTLB  V — MmOELlAjrmOXim 

TbiB  section — 

First,  provides  tor  uniform  applica- 
tion requlranents; 

Second,  extends  title  in  of  the  Na- 
tional Defoise  Education  Act  of  1958  for 
4  years; 

lUrd.  requlreB  a  study  of  and  leport 
onjeguhtttons  of  the  Office  of  Education ; 
^Fourth,  amends  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  au- 
fborlxlng  an  ethnic  studies  centers  pro- 
gram ; 

mKb,  estahlWiee  a  consumers'  educa- 
tion program: 

Sbctb.  makes  the  Dhiversity  of  Guam 
and  the  CMDege  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
land-grant  ooUeges: 

Seventti.  amends  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  with  raspeet  to  migrant  children. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  dear  from  this 
ahOTt  deaezlptlon  that  this  is  a  most  com- 
plex fain  and  has  requtaied  days  upon 
days  of  hearings  during  this  and  the  last 
Oongreas.  It  has  taken  eoontleas  hours  of 
the  OwiatoiB  and  staff  of  the  I^dxv  and 
PuUie  Welfare  Committee  to  lift  through 
•U  <tf  tbe  proposals  to  deal  with  the  needs 
of  American  higher  education  and  to 
welgli  aU  of  the  oonsideratlans  necessary 

to  prodooe  tbe  final  prodnet  before  us  to- 
day. 

I  could,  of  oooise.  speak  at  great  length 
yout  eaoi  of  the  provlslans  of  this  bill. 
Every  change  in  existing  law  has  been 


fjehjoned  to  substantially  improve  on 
oomBt  program^  and  to  eliminate 
abuses  and  duplleatfcms  whleh  have  eoma 
to  our  attntton.  But  there  are  ttitee  new 
inltiattves  whldi  are  of  utmost  Impor- 
tanee  to  tha  future  of  Uidier  education 
in  the  United  States  and  whleh  deserve 
epeelal  attcBtlan. 

The  student  assistaaoe  programs  ilildi 
we  have  enacted  sinoe  195S  haw  gone  ter 
in  opening  the  doors  to  higher  education 
to  a  large  segment  of  our  society.  Na- 
tional defense  student  loans,  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program,  eduoatlonal 
oPPortmUty  grants,  and  the  work-study 
program  have  been  a  vital  part  of  our 
commitment  to  postseoondary  education. 
Yet.  it  is  clear  from  the  available  data 
before  the  committee  that  ttieee  pro- 
grams alone  are  not  adequate  to  keep  up 
with  the  rung  demands  for  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  rlaing  oosts  of  going  to 
college.  Td  meet  this  need,  this  bQl  ere- 
ates  a  new  program  of  baale  educational 
opportunity  grants  for  all  students  in  In- 
stttutlons  of  higher  education  tor  whom 
family  oontrlbutkms  are  Insuffleient  to 
gP*Me  them  to  attoid  a  college  or  unl- 
verstty.  Fw  tbe  3  years  ending  in  1975, 
the  CommlSBlaner  of  ««<«ii»fitiqn  shall  pay 
to  each  student  who  has  been  aeoepted 
for  enrollment  in,  or  is  in  good  standing 
at,  an  Institution  of  bigber  edoeaticn,  a 
basle  educational  opportuuity  grant  of 
$1,400  minus  the  amount  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  contributed  by 
the  student's  family.  No  grant  may  be  tn 
excess  of  50  percent  of  the  actual  cost 
of  attendance  at  the  college  or  univer- 
sity and,  etxoept  under  special  dreum- 
stanoes,  no  grant  shall  be  made  If  the 
amoimt  computed  is  less  than  $200.  TUs 
program  ma^s  a  milestone  in  Federal 
student  assistance  programs,  and  I  am 
proud  that  I  was  able  to  play  a  lole  in  its 
f(Uinulatlon. 

Under  the  original  bill,  this  grant  was 
established  at  a  maximum  rate  of  $1,200. 
and  In  my  Judgment  and  the  Judgment 
of  many  ot  my  coUeagueB  oo  the  com- 
mittee, it  would  have  excluded  large 
numbers  of  students  from  middle-Income 
families  a^io  are  in  need  of  funds.  TV> 
provide  a  greater  balance  to  this  pro- 
gram, I  offered  an  amendment  during 
committee  consideratian  of  the  bill  to  in- 
crease the  maxlmnm  grant  to  $1,400  per 
year.  With  this  amendment,  families 
with  two  children  and  an  Income  of  $10,- 
000  per  year  who  were  previously  ineli- 
gible for  the  basic  grant,  will  now  be  in  a 
position  to  receive  $300  in  aid  if  cne  child 
is  In  coUege.  In  addition  this  larger 
amount  erf  student  as-i:tance  from  the 
Federal  Government  will  provide  a  larger 
basic  grant  for  disadvantaged  students 
and  will  free  up  substantial  funds  which 
schools  may  give  to  students  who  could 
not  now  expect  such  scholarships. 

The  second  landmark  program  in  the 
bin  provides  assistance  for  schools  for 
each  student  who  is  a  recipient  of  a  ti^j^^* 
grant  and  who  is  in  attendance  at  such 
college  or  university.  This  program  is 
designed  to  encourage  instltutiflns  of 
hitler  education  to  enroU  more  low-  and 
middle-income  studmts  which  will 
broaden  their  student  base  and.  we  bopo, 
open  up  greater  opportwities  for  stu- 
dents who  do  not  now  attend  cdlege.  Itt 


addition,  theae  tnstitatlonal  graate  wffl 
help  reimburse  the  schools  for  lmpror> 
big  tbe  quality  of  teaching  and  provkl. 
tng  spedaUaed  aervloes  which  may  ba 
needed  by  1—  advantaged  stodente  wa 
are  inducing  them  to  enitdL 

Many  of  us  would  like  to  prt>vide  a 
greater  measure  of  support  to  the  cd- 
leges  and  universities  in  order  to  help 
them  alleviate  their  Increasing  fin««Aj^j 
burdens  whleh  have  devdoped  over  tbe 
past  decade.  However,  serious  questions 
have  been  raised  regarding  direct,  across- 
the-board  institutlanal  support^  parttca- 
lariy  in  light  of  recent  8iu>i«me  Couit 
decisions,  and  it  is  my  feeUng  that  we  wlU 
have  to  defer  on  this  matter  unUl  m»nj 
of  these  issues  have  been  darifled. 
Nonethdess.  the  $1.7  biUion  cost  of  edu- 
cation programs  is  a  dgnificant  step  for- 
ward, and  merits  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  us  all. 

The  third  significant  program  which 
I  will  speak  to  concerns  the  devdc^iment 
of  ccnmiunlty  colleges. 

IMirlng  the  paat  10  years,  one  of  the 
nuMt  striking  devdopments  in  American 
higher  education  has  been  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  community  cdleges.  Ih 
1960,  660,216  degree  credit  and  non- 
degree  students  were  enrolled  in  2-year 
community  colleges.  In  the  Ml  of  1970, 
this  number  grew  to  2.499.839.  represent- 
ing almost  a  400-percent  tnoreaae  tar 
that  period  of  time.  According  to  the 
UJB.  Office  of  Education.  44  percent  as 
many  students  enrdled  in  2-year  insti- 
tutions as  are  enrolled  in  the  fiiet  2 
years  of  universities  and  other  4-year 
institutions.  The  number  of  these  adiools 
has  grown  from  678  to  1960  to  1,091  in 
the  fan  of  1970. 

ITiere  are  many  reasons  accounting 
for  this  eommimi^  coUege  "explosion.'' 
It  is  the  oomprehenalve  community  cd- 
leges whidi  have  demonstrated  that  they 
are  best  equipped  for  the  taA  of  extend- 
ing and  expanding  much-needed  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  United  States. 
Ttiey  are  low-coet  institutions,  some  of 
which  charge  no  tuition  at  aU.  Those 
public  community  coOeges  whleh  do 
charge  tuition  average  approximately 
$250  per  year.  According  to  the  UJ3.  Of- 
fice of  Education,  the  average  conmxu- 
nlty  coUege  student  budget  is  $1,400  in- 
cluding tuition,  fees,  reasonable  com- 
muting cost,  txMks,  personal  expenses, 
and  room  and  board.  At  puUlc  4-year 
schools,  these  same  costs  have  been  esti- 
mated at  $2,000  per  year,  and  this  figure 
rises  to  $3,200  per  year  to  private  4-year 
institutions. 

Community  ooUeges  are  of  particular 
appeal  to  students  because  of  thdr  prox- 
imity to  those  they  are  designed  to  serve, 
because  of  their  fiexible  «Hnit«^rt^  ar- 
rangements, and  their  strong  counsd- 
tog  and  advising  services.  They  offer  a 
greater  number  of  programs  for  a  wider 
variety  of  students,  and  the  curriculum 
of  a  community  college  grows  out  of  the 
needs  of  society,  the  oommunlty  it  serves, 
and  the  needs  of  its  students.  They  have 
deeigned  thdr  course  offerings  to  meet 
personnd  requirements  to  such  diverse 
fidds  as  medidne,  engineering,  and  so- 
cial service.  In  addltton,  they  provide 
new  directions  to  urban  education  as  well 
as  offering  promise  to  job  preparation 
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and  cultural,  anadfinlr,  and  remedial 
education. 

Because  of  their  great  popvOarity,  the 
Carnegie  Ocmmisslon  estimates  that  by 
1980  there  wiU  be  a  need  for  approod- 
matdy  230  to  280  new  public  commu- 
nis colleges.  And  the  report  continues: 

Tb«  Ofwnm1srtoni»  «0tUiMi«M  at  oMds  for 
Bsw  oommuntty  oonsgss  by  1080  srs  bsaad 
OQ  tb0  aamunptloii  HaaX  aU  piAUo  two-yoar 
teaoch  campuaes  ■jud  two-year  ipoclallwd 
lBsUtutk»)«  tlut  <lo  not  Ynky  oomprrtxpsive 
jtrogmns  wlU  move  promptly  to  davAlop  oor- 
rloula  tbat  are  truly  oomu'elienrtve,  «•  ttie 
OotnmlHlon  has  reoonunexuled.  If  thla  ■hould 
not  occur,  there  would  be  a  need  for  aome 
400  to  4B0  new  oommunlty  oollegea  by  1980 
tatber  «ban  only  230  to  280. 

In  addition  to  the  inadequate  number 
of  community  coUeges,  we  face  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  di^roportlonatdy 
low-allocation  of  Federal  funds  for  these 
schools.  Tlie  community  coUeges  of  the 
Nation  serve  a  truly  c<Hnprehenslve  role 
in  our  educational  syston.  Not  only  do 
they  offer  the  first  2  years  of  traditional 
higher  education  providing  the  student 
who  so  wishes,  the  ability  to  transfer  to 
a  4-year  schod  to  earn  a  baccalaureate 
degree,  but  their  signlflcance  as  com- 
munity institutions  is  found  to  the  abil- 
ity and  effort  to  provide  education  at  a 
wide  variety  of  levels.  Yet.  during  fiscal 
year  1071,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
they  win  receive  less  than  6  percent  of 
the  $4.4  billion  budget  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

In  response  to  the  growing  demand 
for  community  college  education  and  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  Federal  sup- 
port tor  this  form  of  education,  I  totro- 
duced  a  bill  to  the  91st  Congress.  S.  1033. 
designed  to  provide  sidtstantial  assist- 
ance  for  comprehensive  community  cd- 
lege  education.  During  2  days  of  hearings 
on  July  21  and  22.  1970,  the  committee 
beard  exciting  and  persuasive  testimony 
from  educatore  across  the  country. 
Without  exception,  those  todivlduals 
made  an  urgent  plea  for  more  direct 
Federal  attention  to  community  cdleges 
and  those  other  schools  which  fulfiU  the 
rde  of  providing  a  comprehensive  com- 
munity coUege  education.  We  heard  of 
the  great  flexibility  of  these  young  to- 
stltutlons  which  ndther  have,  nor  totend 
to  acquire,  the  rigidity  that  comes  fnnn 
overbearing  traditions,  We  found  that 
the  shedding  of  a  sense  of  "s^us"  puts 
community  colleges  to  closer  empathy 
with  the  poor,  the  unaccepted,  and  the 
classlees.  We  saw  a  new  breed  of  ad- 
ministrators who  are  challenging  the 
"Establishmait."  And  the  committee 
learned  that  the  responsiveness  of  com- 
mimlty  coUeges  to  the  needs  of  their 
constituaicy  had  made  them  "ret)elllon 
rductant." 

The  press  of  other  legislative  business 
did  not  permit  the  committee  to  complete 
action  on  this  biU,  and  It  was  retotro- 
dnced  to  the  92d  Congress  to  substan- 
tially similar  form.  One  addltluial  day 
of  hearings  was  hdd  on  Amlll.  1971.  The 
witnesses  at  this  hearing  once  agato  em- 
phasized the  need  for  expanded  Fed- 
eral support  of  communis  cdlege 
education,  but  Indicated  that  many  of 
the  providons  of  S.  659  would  incor- 
porate bnportant  features  of  the  Com- 
mehendve  Community  CoQege  Act  of 
1971.  They  expressed  their  support  for 


the  increased  set-aatde  for  oommunlty 
ooUeges  to  the  Higher  Education  FadU- 
ties  Act  and  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
student  aid  to  institutional  support  pro- 
visions of  that  bUl.  It  was  thdr  f  edtog. 
therefore,  that  the  necessary  addlttons 
to  S.  659  should  encompass  provisions  for 
State  planning  start-Tq>  and  expansion 
grants  for  community  colleges,  provi- 
sions for  the  leasing  of  facilities  for 
new  and  expanded  community  cdleges. 
and  the  estabUshment  of  a  milt  wlthto 
the  Ofllce  of  Education  which  would  co- 
ordinate aU  programs  administered  by 
the  Commisdoner  which  affect  com- 
munity cdlege  education. 

AU  of  these  have  been  Incorporated  to 
a  new  section  of  the  biU  which  could 
provide  up  to  $290  minion  for  these  2- 
year  institutions  over  the  next  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  directions  f ot  higher 
education  to  the  United  States  which  this 
bin  contemplates  are  bdd.  innova- 
tive, and  of  utmost  importanoe  to  the 
future  of  this  great  Nation,  llie  biU 
before  us  today  is  tbe  result  of  long,  hard 
work,  and  is  a  tribute  to  the  creativity 
of  the  men.  with  whom  I  serve  on  the 
Lab(M-  and  Public  Wdfare  Committee. 
Each  one  of  them  deserves  the  greatest 
praise  for  his  toterest  and  concern  for 
the  devdopmooit  oi  a  rational  and 
forward-looking  approach  to  education 
to  America.  Yet  above  aU.  I  must  pdnt 
to  the  tirdeee  efforts  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee.  Senator 
PxLL.  He  has  demonstrated  an  under- 
standing for  the  problems  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  is  seoond  to  none  among 
the  Memben  of  this  body.  He  has  shown 
his  compassion  for  the  needs  of  the 
students  "vtbaaa  aspirations  have  cre- 
ated the  enormous  demand  for  postseo- 
ondary schooling.  And  his  success  to 
guiding  this  bni  tnrough  the  committee, 
dearty  shows  his  briUlant  legislative 
abfllty.  We  are  aU  to  his  debt  for  the  flne 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Uhited  States  can- 
not afford  to  lock  the  doors  to  educa- 
ticm.  Too  much  is  at  stake  for  oursdves 
and  for  our  chUdren.  TMay  we  are  to 
a  unique  podtion  to  pass  legidatlon 
which  can  be  the  key  to  astea  those 
doors  and  show  the  way  to  fuU  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  aU  Americans.  We 
can  afford  to  do  no  less. 

•nie  PRJESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yiddstlme? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  suggest  tbe 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  derk 
win  can  the  roU. 

Tbt  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh^lnla.  Bir.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  tbe  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PBE8IDINO  OmCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Bfr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, win  the  Senator  from  RhodO  Ifh 
land  yidd  me  time  on  the  UU? 

Mr.PELL.Absdtttely. 


^^^^^^^^^^    it — n9ti;o 
— — ^"^^-^  -     ^ncT}--' 
ORDER  FOR  RECESS  DNmi'!  J 
8:45  AJf.  T01i«>RBCMr    )  li  < 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgl&i4,  i£^.  in- 
dent, I  ask  mtanlmous  cofiitettfaM  mtita 


the  Senate  completes  Its  bushieas  today  It 

stand  to  recess  m^ll  8:46  ajn.  tomontwr. 

Tlie  FRBBZDINQ  UPFitlEK.  Without 

objection,  it  is  a 


ORDER  FOR  KBCOGmmON  OP 
SENATORS  MATHIA8.  MOSS,  AMD 
McCLELLAN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  T^rgtola.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  ^"'rrntiatdy 
following  the  recognition  of  tbe  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order  tomotrow. 
the  following  Senaton  be  recognlied, 
each  for  not  to  exceed  15  mtniit^  ami 
to  the  order  stated:  Ut.  Msthtss.  Mt. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  MCCixllui. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFnCBR.  Wltbout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROVISION  FOR  THE  TTIANBAC- 
TION  OF  ROUnMB  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vtarginia.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  eon- 
dusion  of  tbe  ox^ax  reoognldng  Sena- 
ton  on  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  mmnlng  bad- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  10  mlnntes,  with 
statements  thereto  Umlted  to  3  minutes. 

"nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^ntbont 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THE  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
BILL.  HJt.  9844.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  eonsent  that  at 
the  oonduslon  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  bustoeas 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to  tbe  oon- 
dderation  of  the  mUltary  constroctlon 
Un.  HJt.  9844. 

■me  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Wlttxnt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  tiwt  on 
the  diqpodtion  of  tbe  mUltary  constra»> 
tion  authorisation  bUl  tomorrow,  tbe 
Senate  return  to  the  condderatlon  of  tbe 
imflnlshed  bustoess,  8.  382.  tbe  so-eaDed 
Federal  dectlons  campaign  Mil. 

Hie  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Wltbout 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

yrfJ 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TO^ 
MORROW  UNITL  8:30  AJC,  FRI- 
DAY. AUGUST  6.  1971 


Mr.  BYBDof  West  VlrglBia.  Mr. 
ident,  I  ask  xinanlmoiis  oonssnt  ttaat 
whm  ttoe  Senate  eowpletes  Its  buslne— 
on  tomorrow,  it  stand  to  reoees  until  8:80 
a.m.  on  Friday.. _«_„^ 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltliout 
objection,  lils  ^  orttsretf . 

'  '-^'^  r.U 

ORDER     VOB.     RBOOGNmON     OF 
S^k'^OBA  PROZlilRS.  RtBICOFF, 
:j.  4Nt>  GRAVJSL  ON  FRH^Y 


Mr.  BYRD  of  fPest  Vtrglnla.  Mr. 
fcient.  X  ask  unahkriMs  oBbsdiKttia*  id- 
lowing  tbftrsoovBltton.af  i 
on  Friday  und*9<lM^«t>aaibiF< 
fdiowteg  SMAgii  CyWifjIiliii!.  ^Hcii 
for  not  to  ezosMtl  ttttolM,  tfid'ta  tts 
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order  stated:  SeoAton  Piozmiks,  Rxh- 

coiT,  and  ChufgL. 

TbB  PRBEUDIMO  OFFICER,  ^mtboot 
ohJectton.  it  IB  so  ontend. 


MODIFICATION  OF  PNANnTODS- 
CONSENT  AOREEUENT  C^  THE 
DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT.  S.  2393 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrsinla.  Ui.  Fresi- 
dent,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  thai  the 
previously  entered  wnanlmons-copsent 
agreement  on  the  disaster  relief  measure, 
S.  2393,  be  tnnrtiflwl  to  provide  for  1  hour 
on  the  bill,  rattier  than  2  hoturs  on  the 
bill,  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  this  been  cleared 
with  the  ranking  Member  on  our  side? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  In 
reqwinse  to  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
ptMican  leader,  may  I  say  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  indUxted  to 
me  a  Uttle  while  ago  that  he  had  cleared 
this  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CoopKR) . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  I  have 
since  cleared  it  with  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mohtota),  the 
manager  of  the  bill.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordored. 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  A  UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  reaiiect  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  on  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill — ii^iich  is,  at  the  moment,  the 
pending  business — ^in  my  request  on  yes- 
terday I  asked  that  time  on  any  amend- 
ment to  nn  amendment  thereto  be  lim- 
ited to  one-half  hour.  I  note  that  in  the 
verbiage  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  a«  set  forth  oa  the  calendar 
of  business  or  today,  no  reference  is 
made  to  time  on  amendments  in  the  sec- 
ond degree. 

I  call  attention  to  my  specific  request, 
which  is  stated  on  page  13019  of  the  Rkc- 
ORO.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  written  agreement  which  will  ap- 
pear on  the  calendar  of  busineas  for  to- 
morrow morning,  and  that  any  other 
statements  of  such  agreement  that  may 
have  been  printed,  be  mnMii»A  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  my  oiiilnal  request  which 
which  specU^ed  one-half-hour  on  any 
amendment  in  the  second  degree. 

Tte  PRESIDINO  OFFIC'EU.  Without 
objeeticn.  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORX7M  CAIli 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CiAxannr).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  seoood  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rtdl. 

Mr.  FKUi.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous ooDaent  that  the  order  for  the 
quomm  call  be  iwdnded. 

The  PRBB3DINO  OFFICER.  Without 
otadeetkn.  it  is  so  ordered. 


EDUCATION  AMENDME9«T8  OF  1971 

Tlie  Senate  continued  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  659)  to  amend  the 
Higher  Educaticm  Act  of  1965,  the  Voca- 
tional BducaticKi  Act  of  1963,  and  related 
acts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
AMZNDMnrr  mo.  saa 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Junior  Senator  fnnn  Michigan 
(Mr.  Oaimji),  to  provide  for  the  Office 
of  Education  to  undertake  a  national 
program  of  metric  education  in  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  "Die 
amendment  will  be  printed  and  will  lie 
tm  the  table. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  past  Fri- 
day, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Maurice 
Stans,  recommended  to  the  Congress — 

That  early  priority  be  given  to  educating 
every  American  scboolchlld  and  the  public 
at  large  to  think  in  metric  terms. 

In  recommending  action  steps.  Secre- 
tary Stans  stated: 

Two  areas  merit  immediate  attention,  even 
if  a  nationcil  program  is  not  adopted:  educa- 
tion and  International  standards. 

In  the  UJB.  metric  study  report  which 
the  administration  presented  to  Con- 
gress, it  was  stated: 

Almost  all  the  partlcipanta  In  the  United 
States  Metric  Study  stressed  the  Importance 
of  education  In  any  change  to  metric.  .  .  . 
"nie  National  Education  Association  has 
urged  that,  as  early  as  possible,  all  children 
be  taugbA  metric  as  the  primary  language 
of  measurement.  Timely  government  asalst- 
anoe  may  be  needed  to  help  develop  taacher 
training  plans  and  materials. 

The  metric  study  also  suggested  the 
need  for  an  adult  education  program  in 
metric. 

Noting  that  only  10  percent  of  students 
In  elonentary  and  intermediate  educa- 
tion now  have  been  taught  metric,  the 
metric  study  brought  out  a  most  impor- 
tant point: 

Children  starting  school  tbls  fall  will  tw 
36  years  old  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  To 
fail  to  train  them  adequately  In  metric  will 
be  to  fall  to  equip  them  properly  for  the 
world  they  wUl  inherit. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  offer 
is  simply  to  provide  the  OfBce  of  Educa- 
tion with  the  authority  to  enact  the  man- 
date recommended  by  the  UJ3.  metric 
study.  It  would  provide  authority  for  the 
Office  of  Education  to  undertake,  in  co- 
ordlnatloQ  with  the  D^Mutmoit  of  Com- 
merce, a  national  ediicatioo  program  to 
prepare  the  country  for  metric  conver- 
sloci. 

As  a  long  time  advocate  of  metric  con- 
version, and  as  the  one  who  sponsored 
the  legislation  authorizing  the  U.S. 
metric  study,  I  could  cite  many  reasons 
for  the  need  for  metric  conversion.  For 
examine,  the  UJ3.  trade  position  is  hurt 
by  the  fact  that  it  Is  the  only  major  in- 
dustrial country  that  is  not  metric.  How- 
ever, at  this  late  hour,  I  will  not  dab- 
orate  except  to  note  that  one  way  or 
other — that  is,  by  law  or  by  volunteer 
tOmta — it  would  seem  inevitable  that  the 
United  States  will  be  going  metric,  and 
our  citlnnry  should  be  prepared. 

Moreover,  I  would  note  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  recommends  a  mas- 


sive metric  education  program  as  an  «r> 
gent  priority,  not  notwithstanding  say 
steps  taken  by  the  United  States  to  con- 
vert officially  to  the  metric  standard. 

Mr.  President,  thera  are  a  number  of 
sections  in  the  JJB.  metric  study  which 
outline  in  more  detail  the  need  for  the 
type  of  metric  education  program  I  have 
suggested.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  thitt 
material  and  Secretary  Stans'  letter  of 
recommendation  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 

ORO. 

Tliere  bdng  no  objection,  the  material 
and  the  l^ter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcokd.  as  follows : 
Education 

Bducoton  are  nearly  unanimous  In  their 
endorsement  of  the  metric  system.  A  publie 
hearing  devoted  to  education  was  attended 
by  representatives  oT  all  leading  teacber 
and  school  administration  societies  as  well 
as  many  firms  In  the  educational  field.  They 
represented  a  total  of  1,600,000  people. 

Speaking  for  more  than  one  miUioo  of 
these,  one  participant  said  in  a  preparod 
statement:  "The  National  Education  Aasoela- 
tlon  believes  that  a  carefully  planned  effort 
to  convert  to  the  metric  system  Is  essential 
to  the  future  of  American  Industrial  and 
technological  development  and  to  the  evolu- 
tlon  of  effective  world  communication."  He 
further  urged  that,  starting  with  the  up- 
oomlng  school  year,  all  teachers  should  teaob 
metric  as  the  primary  system  of  weights 
and  measures  in  the  U.S. 

Virtually  all  the  Individuals  in  the  educa- 
tional system  and  the  firms  associated  with 
It  make  some  use  of  the  metric  system  and 
are  in  favor  of  a  planned  conversion  pro- 
gram, a  finding  supported  by  a  q>eclal  survey 
conducted  as  part  of  the  U.S.  Metric  Study. 
This  survey  found  that  about  10  perooit  at 
the  boys  and  girls  In  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate gprades  are  taught  something  about 
metric  units.  Nevertheless,  like  their  parents, 
they  still  think  primarily  in  terms  of  Inchea, 
pounds,  and  degrees  Fahrenheit — Inevitably, 
since  they  live  in  a  mostly  non-metric  en« 
ylronmmit. 

"It's  easy  to  compute  with  metilc  imits.  All 
yoiu  have  to  do  in  many  cases  is  add  a  aero 
or  move  a  decimal  point." 

'"niere  are  only  a  few  units  and  the  rela- 
tlonahlps  among  them  are  pretty  simple. 
No  need  to  remember  how  many  cubic  inohw 
In  a  galloa  or  whether  an  ounce  is  fluid  or 
aTotrdttpota." 

"Decimal  relations  are  Intellectually  man 
satisfying." 

"Tbtb  International  Metric  System  has 
dlfleremt  terms  for  mass  (the  kilogram)  and 
force  (the  newton) ,  eliminating  a  confusion 
between  mass  and  force  that  has  poplezad 
generations  of  students." 

CbUdiwi  starting  school  this  fall  will  be 
8S  years  old  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  To 
faU  to  tnUn  them  adequately  in  metric  will 
bs  to  faU  to  equip  them  properly  for  the 
world  they  will  inherit. 

Througia  newspapers,  magaelnes,  radio, 
telsfvlslosi,  and  otber  media;  the  Brlttsh 
Metrication  Board  Is  informing  people  about 
kilograms,  meters,  degrees  Celsl\is,  and  a  few 
other  metric  units  they  are  likrty  to  en- 
counter in  everyday  life,  trusting  them  to 
pick  up  on  their  own  any  more  technical  de- 
tails they  may  desire  to  know. 

A  UJSw  national  program  could  presumably 
rely  on  a  aimiiar  approach  to  adult  educa- 
tion. The  American  Aaaociatton  of  Museums 
has  volunteered  to  display  popular  exhibits 
on  the  metric  system.  And  the  Advertising 
OouncU,  which  helped  greatly  to  pubUdaa 
aooh  national  programs  as  the  Peace  Ocrps 
and  the  campaign  ■gainst  canosr,  has  offersd 
to  help  In  a  national  metric  <diangeov«r. 

•  •  •  iducatlon  Aaoclatlon  has  oiged 
that,  starting  this  fall.  aU  chUdran  be 
taught    metric    as    the    primary    Isngnaga 
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o(  measurement.  A  survey  conducted  espe- 
cially for  the  UJ3.  Metric  Study  suggests, 
luwever,  that  school  systems  are  not  ready 
to  move  that  rapidly.  The  consensus  was 
that  for  primary  and  secondary  education  a 
five-year  transition  period  would  be  a  bit 
tight,  since  two  or  three  years  would  be 
needed  for  planning.  But  textbooks  would 
probably  present  no  obstacle;  one  major  pub- 
Uaber  of  science  texts  assured  the  survey 
team  that  he  could  convert  bis  entire  line  of 
t)ookB  from  Customary  to  metric  units  In 
fluocessive  printings  over  three  years. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Bdiicat<»«  and  the  firms  that  woric  with 
them  see  substantial  benefits  more  than  com- 
pensating for  the  costs  of  a  metric  change- 
over. The  education  survey,  conducted  as  part 
of  the  VS.  Metric  Study,  indicated  that 
changing  textbooks  and  eqxalpment  would 
cost  about  $1  billion  spread  over  three  to  five 
years.  If  they  were  changed  for  no  other 
reason  than  going  metric,  the  cost  could  be 
attributed  to  a  metric  changeover.  In  fact, 
however,  most  textbooks  are  replaced  anyway 
after  a  few  years  of  use  and,  thus,  most  of 
the  $1  blUlon  could  be  completely  absorbed 
sad  would  not  appear  as  an  extra  Item  in 
■chool  budgets.  Indeed,  new  science  curric- 
ula based  on  the  metric  system  are  already 
planned  for  schools. 

Training  te<u:hers  who  are  atlU  not  familiar 
with  the  metric  system  wovUd  represent  an- 
other expense.  But  since  most  tecKibers  these 
days  pursue  programs  of  continuing  educa- 
tion, the  cost  would  probably  be  inconse- 
quential and  could  be  absorbed  If  the  conver- 
sion were  made  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
It  was  suggested  dtirlng  the  puMlc  hearings 
that  much  teacher  Instrxictlon  in  metric 
could  be  done  through  programs  on  educa- 
tional television. 

The  intangible  benefits  of  going  metric 
might  well  be  substantial.  Some  teach«« 
pointed  out,  for  example,  that  it  Is  very  diffi- 
cult for  small  children  to  learn  to  Interpret 
the  graduations  on  a  Customary  ruler;  centi- 
meters and  millimeters  are  conceptually 
much  simpler  than  small  fractions  of  an 
Inch. 

GltiDg  a  study  it  had  sponsored,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence mentioned  «ji  additional  Intangible 
benefit.  It  has  been  found  that  slower  chil- 
dren learn  metric  more  readily  than  they  do 
the  Custonvary  system — a  factor  that  could 
not  posaU>ly  be  expressed  In  monetary  terms. 

Much  noore  Unportarnt,  though,  is  the  time 
that  could  be  saved  If  students  did  not  have 
to  be  drilled  in  the  fractions  necessary  to 
cope  with  the  Customary  system.  Estimates 
varied,  but  mathematics  teachers  said  that 
In  tiementary  schocd  they  spend  from  16  to 
35  percent  of  their  class  time  driving  home 
the  detaUs  of  adding,  subtracting,  mulUply- 
Ing,  and  dividing  common  fractions.  They 
believe  much  of  this  Is  unnecessary.  If  the 
metric  system,  with  Its  simpler  dedmal  rela- 
tionships, were  taught,  they  could  rapidly 
give  their  pupils  the  basic  principles  of  frac- 
ttons  and  then  move  on  to  othw  useful 
aspects  of  mathematics. 

The  Australian  metric  study  (see  Appen- 
dix Two)  arrived  at  an  almost  Identical  con- 
clusion :  "There  seems  no  question  that  con- 
siderable time  would  become  avaliSiUe  for 
valuable  new  work  if  metric  unite  were 
taught  In  place  of  the  Imperial.  The  arlth- 
metioal  procedures  required  for  use  with  the 
metric  system  would  be  no  different  from 
those  of  ordinary  decimal  work  atnd  money 
sums,  which  would  give  a  unity  to  this  phase 
of  mathematical  education  .  .  .  Various  esti- 
mates have  been  made  of  the  actual  saving 
In  time  which  would  result  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system.  The  Brttish  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancenkent  at  Science  and 
the  Association  of  Brltlah  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce estimated  in  1960  that  there  would  be 
a  saving  of  20  percent  in  the  teaching  ot 


arithmeitic  or  5  percent  in  tbe  total  school 
time  for  children  between  seven  and  Sleven 
years." 

VS.  DxPAsncxirr  or  Coiocbcz, 

Wathington,,  D.C. 
Hon.  PixsmntT  or  tbk  SsHan. 
Hon.  Spbakbi  or  thz  House  or  Rxpkksznta- 

TITXS. 

Bob:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you 
the  Report  on  the  U.S.  Metric  Study,  which 
was  conducted  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  Department  of  Oonuneroe. 

Thousands  of  Individuals,  firms  and  orga- 
nized groups,  representative  of  our  society, 
participated  in  the  Study.  After  weighing 
the  extensive  evidence  presented  by  these 
participants,  this  report  concludes  that  the 
United  States  should  change  to  the  metric 
system  through  a  coordinated  national  pro- 
gram. 

I  agree  with  this  conclusion,  and  therefore 
reooounend 

That  the  United  States  change  to  the  In- 
ternational Metric  System  deliberately  and 
carefully; 

That  this  be  done  through  a  coordinated 
national  program; 

That  the  Congress  assign  the  responsibility 
for  guiding  the  change,  and  anticipating  the 
kinds  of  special  problems  described  in  the 
report,  to  a  central  coordinating  body  re- 
sponsive to  all  sectors  of  our  society; 

That  within  this  guiding  framework,  de- 
tailed plans  and  timetables  be  worked  out 
by  theee  sectors  themselves; 

That  early  priority  be  given  to  educating 
every  American  schodchild  and  the  pubUc 
at  large  to  think  in  metric  terms; 

That  Immediate  steps  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  foster  U.S.  participation  in  Inter- 
national standards  activities; 

"niat  In  order  to  encourage  efficiency  and 
minimise  the  overall  costs  to  society,  the 
general  rule  should  be  that  any  changeover 
costs  shall  "lie  where  they  fail"; 

That  the  Congress,  after  deciding  on  a 
plan  for  the  nation,  establish  a  target  date 
ten  years  ahead,  by  whlCb  time  tihe  VA.  will 
have  become  predominantly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, metric; 

That  there  be  a  firm  government  commit- 
ment to  this  goal. 

The  Department  of  Oommerce  stands  ready 
to  provide  whatever  further  asslBtanoe  the 
Congress  may  require  In  working  out  a  na- 
tional plan  and  putting  it  into  effect. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

MAtnucx  H.  Staks, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


PROGRAM 


MILITARY      CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Biilitary  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1972,  that  it  be 
stated  by  the  clerk,  and  that  time  there- 
on not  begin  to  run  until  tomorrow  when 
it  is  laid  before  the  Senate  at  the  dose 
of  routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

"Hie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  9844,  to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ThB  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Mil. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  toe  t<Mnorrow  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  8:45  ajn. 
Immediate  following  the  recogniticHi  of 
the  two  leaders  imder  the  standing  ordn*. 
the  following  Senators  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each,  and 
in  the  order  stated : 

Senators  Mathias.  Moss,  and  Mc- 
Clellan. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  orders  recog- 
nizing Senators,  there  will  be  a  pa:lod 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  wlU  again  proceed 
to  the  c<»sida-ation  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  197% 
H H.  9844.  The  time  is  controlled  theremi. 
there  being  1  hour  on  the  biU  and  one- 
half  hour  on  any  amendment  thereto. 
At  least  one  rollcall  vote  can  be  antici- 
pated cm  final  ptussage,  and  there  may  be 
other  votes  on  amendments. 

Upon  disposition  of  the  Military  Cchi- 
strucUon  Authorization  Act,  1972,  the 
Senate  will  return  to  the  considerati<» 
of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  382,  a  bill 
to  promote  fair  practices  in  the  conduct 
of  election  campaigns  for  Federal  polit- 
ical offloes  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is 
anticipated  that  acticm  will  be  completed 
on  the  Federal  elections  bill  tomorrow. 
Several  rollcall  votes  have  been  indicated 
on  amendments,  and  a  roUcall  vote  on 
final  passage  can  be  expected. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  FM- 
eral  elections  campaign  bill,  the  Senate, 
at  that  p<^t,  will  either  immediately 
resume  consideration  of  the  higgler  edu- 
cation bill,  or  it  may  at  that  time  take 
up  the  Disaster  Relief  Act.  dQ>ending  aa 
the  Judgment  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  under  the  circumstances 
which  may  obtain  at  that  point. 

In  any  event,  the  majority  leader  has 
indicated  that  the  Senate  will  be  in  ses- 
sion late  t<Hnorroiw  evening,  and  that 
there  will  be  votes  throughout  the  day. 
and  on  Friday. 

Among  the  measures — other  than 
those  I  have  Just  referred  to — which  re- 
main for  consideraticm  before  the  Au- 
gust 6  recess  begins  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Friday,  an  these : 

The  continuing  resc^ution. 

The  Labor-HEW  ccoference  report. 

The  |1  billion  employment  assistance 
apprc^riation  bill. 

There  may  also  be  other  calendar 
items  and^or  ocmference  reports,  inctod- 
ing,  hopefully,  action  on  S.  2007.  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  bill.  I  repeat,  there 
will  be  several  rollcall  votes  ahead  of 
us  before  the  summer  recess  begins  at 
the  close  of  business  oa  Friday. 


RBCBBS  TO  8:45  AM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  baslne« 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  8:45 
ajn.  tomorrow. 
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The  mottoQ  wu  asreed  to;  aad  (at  7 
o^eiock  and  7  minutes  pjo.)  tbe  Senate 
reeeesed  untfl  tomorrow.  Thursday,  An- 
gustS,  1971,at8:45ajn. 


August  ^,  i$7i 


OONFmiCATIONB 


BxeenttTS  iwumtnatlons  conflrnied  tay 
the  Senate  Aocust  4  OegtalattTe  day  of 
Ancort  S>,  1971: 


I  Ttaunsr 

Jobnal*  U.  w«ttan.  of  Soatta  n"«'«Tn.  to 
b«  OomtnlioTwr  of  Inttmal  BewM. 

MaXIOKAI.  ICBBUnOIf  BOAXD 

Patar  O.  B«t«Uet.  of  Virginia,  to  b«  • 
mambar  at  the  M«tbmml  Uedlatlon  Boatd  fior 
til*  t«n&  wxplring  July  i,  1974. 

Ol^KS  or  aciKHUH  AMB  TWBBXCtJOan 

John  ZMoknn  BaldMohwlelar.  of  OkUfomla. 
to  be  Dapstj  DliMtar  at  tb*  Offleo  cT  SeJenoe 
end  Tschncioty. 


Tbe  fDUovlng  oOoer  to  be  pleoed  on  tbe 
retired  list,  in  tbe  grade  of  Ueotenant  gen- 
cnl.  QDdar  the  pronekme  of  aeotlon  8089, 
tlUe  10.  of  the  Thiitad  Stetee  Code: 

Lt.  Oen.  Selmon  W.  WeUe,  01»-8»^m8VB 


(major  ganend.  Be^olar  Air  Vona).  VJ&.  Air 
Fnoe, 

The  following  oOloar  to  be  awltnttl  to  a 
position  of  In^Knrtanoe  and  reaixMialKlHj 
deelgnated  by  the  President,  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general,  under  the  ptovtstans  of 
aeotlon  8088.  title  10.  of  the  lAtMed  Btatea 
Code: 

KaJ.  Oen.  Louis  L.  Wilson.  Jr..  384-16- 
oe4Sre  (Bujar  general.  Begnlar  Air  Poroe) , 
UJS.  Air  Voroe. 

\JA.  KsvT 

Vice  Adm.  Thomas  F.  Connolly,  UjS.  IVary, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  proYlslons  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8333. 

UA  UtMOt*  Govs 

The  fouowlng-named  offlccrs  of  the  ICarlne 
Corps   for   temporary   appointment   to   the 
grade  of  major  general : 
Hairy  CCMson 
Balidi  H.  Spanjer 
Fred  X.  Haynes.  Jr. 
Lawrence  F.  Snoddy,  Jr. 
Boss  T.  Dwyer,  Jr. 
Joseph  C.  Fegan.  Jr. 
LesUeX.  Brown 

The  fcdiowlng-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Oorpe   for   temporary   appointment   to   the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  : 
William  L.  lloCnlloch 


Bobert  W.  Taylor 
Adolph  O.  Schwenk 
WUlliunR.  lAnagan,  Jr. 
nrands  W.  Vaugbt 
Bobert  L.  MloholB 
Clyde  B.Uann 
Albert  C.  Pommerenk 
Hnbert  li.  Wllkamn 
Manning  T.  Jannell 
Kmest  B.  Beld,  Jr. 

Ix  na  Abut 

The  nominations  beginning  Bobert  w. 
Sherwood,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Strathmore  K.  McMurdo,  Jr.,  to  be  aeo- 
ond  lleotenant,  which  nomizkatlons  were  re- 
ceived by  tbe  Senate  sad  ^ipeared  tn  the 
Congressional  Record  on  July  14,  1971. 

In  ths  Navt 

Tbe     nominations    beginning    Doyle    g. 

Campbell,   to   be   commander,    and   ending 

Bonald  B.  Tatee,  to  be  lieutenant   (Junior 

grade) ,  which  nominations  were  received  by 

the  Senate  and  an>eared  in  the  OongrealonJ 
Becord  on  July  14, 1971. 

Ik  thx  MABon  Cobpb 
The  nominations  >'f»T'^lng  Paul  B. 
Ahrens,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Stephen  L.  ShlTers,  to  be  second  lieutenant 
which  nominations  were  recetved  by  the  Ben- 
ate  and  an>eared  in  the  Congreaslonal  Beo> 
ordonJxdyl4, 1071. 


HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES-Wedncsday,  Auguot  4, 1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
ThB  Chaplain,  Rer.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
DJ3.,  offered  tbe  foDowlng  prayer: 

//  loe  eoHfeu  our  $tn$.  He  it  tatthful 
ami  itut  to  forgive  ut  our  sin$  and  to 
deante  w  from  oB  unriohteoume»$.—I 
Johnl:  ». 

We  thank  Tliee.  our  ntttaer.  that  In 
the  strais  and  strain  of  dally  IMng  we 
may  pause  a  mcnnent  before  the  altar  of 
pnyer  and  lift  our  hearts  unto  Ibee. 

We  eoof  ess  that  we  have  not  lived  up 
to  oar  own  high  ideals.  We  have  done 
many  things  we  ou^t  not  to  have  done 
and  left  undone  many  things  we  ought  to 
have  done.  Forgive  us.  we  may  lliee,  and 
tadp  us  to  amend  our  ways.  Bf  Tliy  grace 
may  we  not  waste  time  in  vain  regrets 
nor  take  ourselves  too  serloody  bat  In 
hnmlUtgr  and  with  courage  and  faith  may 
we  enter  this  new  day  to  do  the  work 
Thou  hast  ghren  us  to  do,  in  the  apUt 
of  CSulst  oar  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Tlie  SPEAKBt.  Hie  C3ialr  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
eeedlngs  and  annonncee  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof . 

Without  dbjeetlon.  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

Tben  was  no  objection. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  oonf  erence  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  miL 
9272)  entitled  "An  act  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  (Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
ixMes." 

llie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  «wiatff 
numbered  26,  to  the  foregoing  faUL 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

■nie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  a  statement.  Ihitil  the  conference 
report  on  the  draft  bill  is  disposed  of 
the  Chair  Is  not  going  to  receive  unani- 
mous-consent requests,  but  will  there- 
after, due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  trying 
to  adjourn  the  House  as  soon  as  possible. 


.>>rr 


UEBSAQE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Anlngtan,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  UU  of  the  House  of  the 
foDowliif  tttle: 

ax.  8788.  An  aet  to  antbortee  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  £at«nar  to  TteWlsb  the  TJ^vrWn 
■ana  MMonal  HMorto  Stta  In  the  State  of 
minots,  and  U*  othar 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJt.  6631, 
EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF 
THE  IKtAPT  ACT  AND  RELATED 
LAWS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Reeolutlon  678  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Hie  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  BBS.  678 
B«M>toed.  That  inanadlataly  tipon  the 
adoption  of  this  reeolution  it  shaU  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  conference  report  on  tbe  bill 
(H.B.  8831)  to  amend  tbe  MlUtary  SeleotlTe 
Service  Aet  of  1087;  to  Increase  military  pay; 
to  authorise  military  aetlTe  duty  etrnigths 
for  flaoal  year  1073:  and  for  other  porpoaea. 


and  all  points  of  order  against  said  confer- 
ence report  are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CX3LMER.  Mr.  Spealur.  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  for  the  minority  to 
the  able  and  rfist^nyiiifh^  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  ;  and,  Ifr. 
i^)eaker,  pending  that  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume.  I  assure 
the  i%)eaker  and  those  Members  present 
that  the  time  consumed  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  some  7  or  8 
we^s  ago  passed  the  so-caUed  draft  bllL 
It  went  over  to  the  other  body,  and  that 
body  jdaced  a  substantial  number  of 
amendments  upon  that  bill,  and  it  went 
to  conference. 

Among  the  amendments  which  were 
placed  on  the  hill  was  the  so-called 
Mansfield  amendmoit. 

I  think  meet  of  the  Members  are 
familiar  with  the  Mansfield  amendment 
and  Its  purpose.  When  the  bill  got  to 
conference  the  conferees  had  some  dlf- 
flcuHgr  in  p^nniT>g  to  an  agreement  on 
the  issue  and  on  the  language  involved. 
To  be  plain  and  specific  and  blunt  about 
it,  tbe  Senate  amendment,  the  so-called 
Mansfield  amendment,  spedfled  a  time 
for  withdrawal  of  all  of  our  tro(«>s  In 
Vietnam. 

Hie  House  conferees,  under  the  able 
leadershii) — and  I  «>niph^atyg  that — the 
able  leadership  of  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  HisRT),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Auims),  upheld  the 
House  position  In  the  matter,  but  finally, 
as  in  an  matters  of  this  nature,  there 
was  some  necessity  for  compromise. 

llie  compromise  arrived  at,  in  my 
Judgment,  upholds  the  posttkm  of  the 
House.  It  also  gives  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commander  in  Cblef. 
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some  elasticity  In  trying  to  wind  up  this 
unfortunate  war  rather  than  allowing 
635  quarterbacks,  in  this  body  and  the 
other  one,  attempting  to  call  the  signals 
along  a  particular  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  attonpting  to  ob- 
serve to  anyone  interested  in  my  own 
opinion  on  this  matter,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  responsible 
more  than  anyone  else  for  trying  to  wind 
up  this  war,  and  you  cannot  have  535 
other  people  trying  to  tell  Um  how  to  do 
it,  particularly  when  he  is  doing  his 
best  to  wind  up,  I  repeat,  an  unfortunate 
and  tragic  war. 

I  could  go  on  and  talk  for  hours  about 
that  If  time  and  your  patience  permitted 
it.  However,  that  is  the  principal  thing 
involved  here. 

Your  Committee  on  Rules  has  had  Its 
own  difficulty  In  coming  to  a  conclusion 
about  what  type  of  rule  we  should  have. 
Well,  we  finally  came  up  with  a  rule 
waiving  all  points  of  order  against  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  critical 
of  that  position  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  last  year  adopted,  not  a  rute,  but 
a  policy  that  we  would  not  grant  gen- 
eral waivers,  but  would  require  the  leg- 
islative committees  to  point  out  the  spe- 
cific points  of  order  which  they  desired 
to  have  waived. 

This  conference  report  presented  so 
many  parliamentary  problems  that  it 
was  recommended  to  the  committee  that 
a  general  waiver  should  be  granted. 

As  one  of  the  less — well,  as  one  of  the 
more  humble  monbers  of  that  committee, 
I  was  oonstrataied  to  go  along  with  that 
recommendation,  but  other  members  of 
the  committee — with  Justification,  and  I 
want  to  em];Ataslae  Uiat — ttioui^t  tt^t 
we  should  follow  our  i>re8ent  policy. 

But  we  ran  into  stumbling  blocks.  We 
were  told  that  it  was  highly  desirable,  if 
not  necessary,  since  the  matter  or^- 
nated  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  the  House  act  uixm  the  conference 
report  first.  Another  argument  was  made 
that  the  other  body  would  not  act  upon 
it  before  the  recess,  and  therefore  we 
should  not  act  now. 

But  somewhere  along  the  line  our  com- 
mittee in  our  branch  of  the  Congress 
had  to  take  the  initiative,  and  that  is 
^i^iat  we  did.  As  I  pointed  out  a  moment 
ago,  with  considerable  reluctance  the 
committee  came  to  the  conclusion  of 
granting  a  general  waiver.  And  that  is 
the  rule  you  have  before  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  briefly  comment 
on  the  other  side.  I  do  not  like  it.  Some 
of  you  do  not  like  it,  but  what  are  you 
going  to  do?  X  understand  some  peojde 
are  saying,  "We  are  going  to  vote  down 
the  previous  question." 

Well,  what  does  that  get  you?  Of 
course,  if  you  are  against  a  continuation 
of  the  draft  I  can  understand  that  posi- 
tion, but  if  you  h^;>pen  to  subscribe  to  my 
theory  that  we  have  got  to  have  the  draft, 
at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future,  then 
what  do  you  gain  by  voting  down  the 
previous  question,  and  what  would  you 
have  before  you  then? 

I  do  not  know  what  those  who  pn^^ose 
that  program  would  gain  by  it.  If  that 
should  haiH>en  then  I  hope  that  the 


House  win  sustain  the  CcMnmittee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  both  of  whom  have  labored  earn- 
estly and  conscientiously  on  this  subject. 
I  urge  yon  to  vote  up  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  adopt  the  rule  and  the  confer- 
ence rejwrt. 

Bflr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Idr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Bpeaker,  this  year  the  Committee 
on  Rules  has  brought  to  the  floor  a  num- 
ber of  really  different  type  rules,  maybe 
rather  unique  at  times.  This  I  think  is  a 
rather  unique  situation.  I  would  like  to 
take  these  few  minutes  to  explain  my 
opinion  as  to  why  we  happen  to  be  where 
we  are  today. 

As  you  will  recall  the  House  passed  this 
biU  back  I  believe  on  April  1,  several 
months  ago.  There  was  a  delay  as  I 
imderstand  it  among  the  conferees  be- 
fore they  came  up  with  a  rQX>rt.  Primar- 
ily th^r  problems  were  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  Mansfield  amendment. 
There  are  a  nun^ser  of  points  of  ordtf 
that  can  be  raised  so  far  as  the  con- 
ference report  Is  concerned — at  least 
seven  were  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  And  as  tbe  distinguished 
chairman  has  stated  we  are  attempting 
to  get  specifics  on  each  point  of  order 
and  include  this  in  the  resolution  rather 
than  a  general  waiver. 

In  view  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
passed  last  year  those  of  us  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Belles  felt  that  in  this  Instance 
at  least  two  <^  the  seven  should  not  have 
a  waiver  of  points  of  order. 

One  of  thoee  has  to  do  with  the  date 
which  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
set — the  date  for  the  enactment  of  the 
pay  provisions  of  this  legislation,  as  be- 
ing the  first  day  of  the  first  month  fol- 
lowing its  becoming  law. 

As  the  bill  passed  both  bodies  the  date 
would  be  September  1,  assiimlng  con- 
gressional action  is  completed  this  week. 
The  conferees  changed  that  making  the 
effective  date  October  1.  Clearly  that  is 
a  violation  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
which  we  passed  last  year. 

The  other  has  to  do  with  the  amend- 
ment offered  here  in  the  House  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  C^aroUna  (Mr. 
Brothill)  having  to  do  with  the  in- 
duction of  the  remaining  perscms  in  a 
temlly  and  as  to  whetiier  or  not  he  would 
have  to  go  if  a  father,  brother,  or  sister 
previously  had  been  killed.  That  was 
changed  by  the  conferees  to  tie  down  as 
I  understand  it  the  particular  oonfiict 
that  we  are  now  engaged  in,  and  to 
limit  it  to  relatives  of  the  whole  blood. 
In  any  event  I  think  it  clearly  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order;  so  we  decided 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  that  we  would 
write  a  special  rule.  We  waived  points  of 
order  on  idl  the  other  five  but  would  not 
waive  points  of  order  on  these  two. 

That  is  what  we  first  did.  It  was 
broui^t  to  our  attention  that  this  can- 
not be  done— that  the  conference  re- 
port is  a  single  amendment,  witii  the  re- 
sult that  if  any  part  of  it  were  stricken 
out  then  the  entire  conferoice  report 
would  fall. 

The  Rules  Committee  oould  write  a 


rule  and  Just  say  that  if  any  part  or  parts 
of  Uie  conforence  report  are  stricken 
out  it  shall  not  affect  the  balanee  of  the 
conference  rvpati.  any  precedents  or 
rules  to  the  contrary  notwittistanding.  I 
think  that  would  work — up  to  a  certain 
point  Tlie  Committee  on  Rules  can  re- 
port anytiiing  to  the  floor  that  we  wish  to 
propose  to  you  so  long  as  it  is  not  un- 
constitutional— and  it  is  up  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Mend>ers  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  adopt  our  proposal.  We  cannot 
do  anyOiing  about  changing  the  rules 
ourselves. 

The  majority  of  Members  preseirt  and 
vothig  must  agree  with  the  propoeal  that 
is  sent  down.  If  our  flrst  decision  would 
woric  we  would  get  dear  down  to  the 
end  of  the  street,  but  we  could  not  get 
home^-it  would  be  a  deadend.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  the  first  amendment  which  I 
mentioned  were  stricken  out  because  of 
the  change  in  the  date,  as  well  as  the 
other  one  concerning  the  family  rda- 
tlonship.  Then  we  get  down  to  the  ques- 
tion— assuming  we  pass  the  rest  of  the 
conference  report — how  are  you  going 
to  get  home  from  tiiere?  Very  frankly 
I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  to  get 
home  from  there  because  you  have  the 
same  conference  report  adopted  without 
two  parts — at  least  two  parts — and  there 
may  be  other  points  of  order  that  could 
be  made  which  were  trat  brought  to  our 
attention.  It  would  be  an  incomplete  con- 
ference report. 

In  any  event  we  are  getting  down  the 
end  of  the  street  where  we  do  not  have 
a  conference  report  and  where  we  are 
either  going  to  have  to  have  new  con- 
ferees or  the  present  conferees  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  go  back  sind  start  all  over 
again. 

I  thus  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
was  wrong  and  in  order  for  this  matter 
to  be  considered  here  today  we  would 
have  to  waive  a^  points  of  order. 

Now,  I  want  the  House  to  know  I  am 
going  along  with  it  because  I  think  it  is 
so  important  that  this  measure  be  voted 
upon  this  week.  PYom  that  stan^Milnt. 
I  will  go  along  and  I  intend  to  sumxnt  ttie 
rule,  and  I  intend  to  support  the  confer- 
ence reiTort.  But  I  want  the  record  clear- 
ly to  show  that  I  do  not  Uke  the  con- 
ferees coming  in  here  in  violation  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  and  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  which  we  passed  last  year.  This 
is  the  first  important  measure  that  has 
come  in  where  the  ccmf  erees  turn  around 
aiKl  violate  the  rules  we  fought  so  hard 
to  i^ace  into  the  Reorganization  Act. 

80 1  want  to  state  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  this  is  not  a  precedent  which 
I  Intend  to  follow  in  future  matters.  If 
conferees  bring  in  subjects  or  material 
which  are  outside  the  scope  of  authority 
of  the  conference  as  defined  by  clause  3 
of  rule  28,  they  should  not  expect  the 
Rules  (Committee  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  (X>LMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  jritid? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CTailfomia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  (UstlngulBhed  chairman. 

Mr.  COUtER.  The  gentleman  has  first 
stated  what  I  wanted  to  enurfMLSiae.  Since 
he  has  said,  that  so  far  as  he  is  oon- 
oerned.  thb  is  not  setting  a  precedent,  I 
would  like  to  add  to  the  statemeot  of 
my  able  friend  that  we  want  to  serve 
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notice  now  that  this  Is  not  settlnc  a 
precedent  that  we  In  the  committee  ex- 
pect to  follow.  We  treat  these  suU^ters 
on  their  own  individual  basis,  and  It  does 
not  mean  that  we  do  not  upect  to  follow 
our  general  policy  of  pointing  out  specifi- 
cally the  points  rather  than  making  gen- 
eral waivers. 

Mr.  SMXl^  of  California.  I  thank  the 
dlMingulshed  chairman. 

There  Is  one  further  point  that  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  and  that  is  with  respect 
to  the  effective  date  trf  the  pay  provi- 
sions. Unless  the  other  body  acts  on  the 
conferaice  report  this  week,  the  ques- 
tion would  be  moot,  for  if  the  conference 
report  Is  not  finally  adopted  until  Sq>- 
tember,  It  would  not  become  effective 
until  October  1  in  an>  event. 

Some  of  the  Manbt  rs  who  are  In  sup- 
port of  changing  these  two  parts  of  the 
conference  report  have  Indicated  to  me 
that  they  would  possibly  try  to  vote  down 
the  previous  question  on  the  rules.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  that  would 
be  an  unwise  thing  to  do.  We  would  sim- 
ply be  wasting  our  time,  because  If  you 
vote  down  the  previous  question,  you  will 
never  be  able  to  proceed  any  further 
from  that  point  You  would  not  have 
anything  then.  It  would  then  be  up  to 
the  conferees  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  wish  to  bring  the  conference 
report  back  to  the  floor  simply  under 
what  would  be.  in  effect,  regiilar  proce- 
dure— with  no  waivers  of  points  of  order. 
They  could  call  up  the  conference  report 
at  any  time.  At  least  seven  things  would 
be  stricken  out.  and  we  would  be  worse 
off  than  we  would  have  been  a  long  tiTn" 
ago. 

So  rather  than  voting  down  the  previ- 
ous question.  I  think  if  Membere  are  go- 
ing to  toy  to  do  so.  they  should  merely 
vote  against  the  rule,  because  technically 
if  you  vote  down  the  previous  question, 
then  one  of  the  Members  who  Is  opposed 
to  the  rule  and  has  led  the  fight  against 
it  would  be  recognized  by  the  Speaker  for 
the  purpoee  of  offering  an  amendment. 
If  the  l^?eaker  recoflpoizes  a  Monber  for 
the  purpoee  of  offering  an  amendment, 
what  could  he  offer?  The  only  thing  he 
could  offer  would  be  the  same  thing  the 
Rules  Committee  has  attempted  to  do  In 
the  first  place— emd  we  would  be  right 
back  where  we  started  in  the  begtnnlng. 
We  shall  be  at  the  end  of  the  street  and 
we  will  not  get  home. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  SpcaJter, 
there  is  JustlflcatioD  to  aiH>rove  House 
Res(4utlon  578.  to  waive  all  points  ot 
order.  Let  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
explain  their  conference  report,  and 
then  all  Members  can  subeequently  vote 
inacoordance  with  their  desires. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time, 
and  in  that  regard  I  do  have  some  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  COLMSR.  Mr.  %)eaker.  I  yidd  S 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  CaiUomia  (Mr.  Sxsk)  . 

Mr.  SI8K.  Mr.  S^ieaker.  as  one  of  those 
who  supported  the  Draft  Act  and  8Ui>- 
ported  a  2-year  extension  of  that  act.  I 
w^  reoogniie  the  importance  <a  the  is- 
sue coming  before  us  today. 
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I  think  it  is  essoitial  that  we  do  pass 
this  act  and  permit  the  necessary  ac- 
tivities in  order  to  give  us  the  securi^ 
force  that  our  country  is  entitled  to. 
However,  let  me  say  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  rule.  I  am  not  here  advocat- 
ing anyone  to  follow  my  lead  in  that, 
and  this  may  sound  a  little  bit  fooUsh. 
but  I  am  simidy  going  to  assert  my  privi- 
lege as  an  individual,  to  express  my  dis- 
pleasure with  what  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  this  conference. 

I  am  not  here  condemning  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana,  our 
aUe  chalrmtm  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  his  conferees,  smd 
I  can  wdl  understand  the  very  dlfBcult 
situation  they  had  In  the  conference.  I 
am  doing  It  rather  to  serve  notice  on  the 
other  body  that  our  rules  are  somewhat 
sacred  to  us,  and  we  passed  these  rules 
to  be  abided  by,  to  give  us  orderly  pro- 
cedures, and  that  we  are  not  going  to 
continuously  stand  aside  for  nongermane 
material,  for  legislating  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  conference,  but  that  we,  as  in- 
dividuals, are  going  to  Jealously  guard 
the  prerogatives  of  this  House  In  having 
rulw  and  abiding  by  the  rules  which  we 
have. 

I  recognize  that  upon  every  occasion 
after  the  conferees  have  gone  through  a 
very  serious  and  sometimes  controversial 
conference,  we  are  going  to  find  a  situa- 
tion that,  to  some  extent,  seems  to  be  a 
crisis.  There  is  gotog  to  be  an  emer- 
gency. We  are  going  to  hear  this  time  af- 
ter time.  It  Just  simply  seems  to  me 
that  now  is  the  time  that  we  should  have 
drawn  the  line. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  moved  the 
substitute  rule  to  the  one  which  is  here 
before  us  today,  the  one  which  actually 
waived  points  of  order  on  five  items  but 
did  not  waive  points  of  order  on  two  ad- 
ditional items,  and  to  specify  those  items 
on  which  we  were  waiving  points  of 
order. 

I  still  maintain  that  we  could  have 
written  a  rule  that  would  have  permitted 
this. 

In  this  Instance  I  find  myself  in  some 
disagreement  with  the  leadership.  I 
think,  as  I  say,  we  could  have  written  a 
rule  that  would  have  permitted  us  to  have 
knocked  out  those  two  points,  which  are 
in  direct  contradiction  to  actions  taken 
almost  unanimously  by  this  House  just 
last  year,  and  provided  for  substitution 
of  other  language,  and  for  sending  It 
back  to  the  other  body,  take  it  or  leave  it. 
Unfortiinately  we  did  not  get  the  kind  of 
cooperation  we  needed  to  carry  that  out. 
so  we  are  here  today  with  this  rule. 

I  appreciate  the  position  of  our  friend 
and  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  CoLMM)  and  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  aoiH)  and 
their  position.  I  well  imderstand  their 
position,  and  I  sympathize  with  it.  As  I 
said,  it  Just  seems  to  me,  though,  that  it 
is  imperative  that  we  take  a  position. 

I  understand  the  concern  a))out  the 
Draft  Act.  I  want  it  extended.  I  recognize 
the  need.  I  think  we  all  recognize, 
though,  the  facts  of  life  here  today. 
Nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  this  act 
in  the  other  body  this  week,  and  we 


would  be  lucky  if  anything  happened  to 
it  over  there  before  the  1st  of  October 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SI8K.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
he  was  going  to  vote  against  the  rule? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes:  I  want  to  Johi  the  gai- 
tleman  in  his  statement  that  I  think  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  vote  down 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is  what 
I  understood. 

Mr.  SLSK.  Therp  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  voting  down  the  previous  question, 
because  under  the  procedure  we  find  our- 
selves in  now,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained. 

I  am  not  asking  anyone  to  join  me,  but 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  rule  just 
to  express  my  strong  feeling  and  give 
notification  to  the  other  body,  as  well 
as  my  own  colleagues  and  to  all  the 
Members,  that  we  do  not  propose  to  Join 
in  this  waiving  of  points  of  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Broyhill)  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Canrtlna 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  opposiUon  to  the 
rule.  The  House  today  faces  its  first 
test  of  a  provision  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970.  under  which 
conferees  are  prohibited  or  limited  re- 
garding the  insertion  of  new  or  nonger- 
mane language  into  conference  reiwrts. 
The  conference  report  on  the  draft  ex- 
tension bill  contains  seven  violations  of 
these  new  rules,  against  which  points  of 
order  could  be  made.  Regrettably,  the 
Rules  Committee  has  recommended  that 
this  conference  report  be  considered  un- 
der a  rule  waiving  all  points  of  order. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  one  of  these  pro- 
visions which  has  been  changed  by  the 
conferees.  During  the  floor  debate  on  the 
draft  bill,  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
was  accepted  by  the  House  by  a  large 
majority.  My  amendment  expanded  the 
present  sole-surviving  son  law  to  pro- 
vide that  no  young  man  who  had  lost  a 
member  of  his  immediate  family  for  serv- 
ice-connected causes  would  be  subject  to 
the  draft,     y 

A  similar  amendment  was  offered  dur- 
ing the  Senate  debate  by  Senator  Bos 
Packwood  and  accepted  by  the  Senate. 
The  intent  of  the  amendments  was  the 
same,  although  Senator  Packwood  added 
language  providing  that  any  yoimg  man 
already  serving  In  the  military  who  be- 
came eligible  under  this  provision  could 
be  discharged.  It  is  because  of  this  addi- 
tional language  in  the  Senate  version 
that  this  part  cd.  the  draft  bill  was  a  con- 
f  erable  ptknt. 

The  conference  committee,  in  resolv- 
ing the  differences  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate language,  took  the  language  of  the 
Senate  bill  for  the  conference  version. 
However,  the  conferees  XjocHs.  it  upon 
themselves  to  add  a  date  of  effecUveness 
which  appeared  in  neither  the  House  or 
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the  Senate  version  and  which  severely 
limits  the  impact  of  this  change  In  the 
law.  This  added  language  provides  that 
exemption  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  fam- 
ily members  lost  subsequent  to  December 
81.  1959. 

This  limitation  severely  restricts  the 
tf  ect  of  the  provision  and  for  all  Intents 
and  purposes  nullifies  exemption  from 
the  draft  for  any  young  man  whose  fath- 
er died  as  a  result  of  World  War  n  or 
the  Korean  war.  The  amendment  as 
passed  by  the  House  implied  a  limit  on 
its  effectiveness  by  the  family  members 
listed— father,  brother,  or  sister.  The 
original  language  would  limit  the  effec- 
tiveness to  one  generation  and  would 
vary  with  the  circumstances  in  each  fam- 
ily. 

This  unwarranted  change  from  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  is  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Hoxise — nile 
28,  clause  3.  This  is  the  first  test  of  this 
important  rule  on  a  piece  of  legislation 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  caimot  make  a  point  of 
order  against  this  new  language  In  the 
conference  report.  I  oppose  the  rule  for 
this  reason  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise.  By  adopting  this  rule,  the 
House  would  negate  a  key  provision  of 
the  Legislative  Reorgsmlzatlon  Act  of 
1970. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  need  for 
the  passage  of  the  draft  extension  is  too 
urgent  to  take  the  additional  time  needed 
to  return  the  bill  to  conference.  I  say  to 
you  that  the  test  of  this  rule  adopted  by 
the  House  last  year  will  not  come  on  an 
easy  bill  but  on  a  difficult  one.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  for  the  conferees  to  meet 
and  resolve  these  points.  If  the  House 
does  not  insist  on  this  course,  we  will  be 
setting  a  dangeroiis  precedent  for  con- 
ference committees  in  the  future. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3^eld? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  Just  want  to  say  I  am 
very  much  for  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, and  regret  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ferees did  not  see  flt  to  adopt  it.  Un- 
fortunately, the  parliamentary  situation 
does  not  permit  us  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  today.  I  would  hope 
the  gentleman  would  pursue  the  matter 
In  separate  legislation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Certainly  if  we  are  defeated  today  In 
this  attempt  I  am  going  to  Introduce 
legislation,  and  would  hope  the  commit- 
tee would  give  It  proper  attention. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dlstlng\ilshed 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Girald  R.  Pord). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
at  the  outset  let  me  say  I  voted  for  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
I  believe  In  the  basic  alms  and  objec- 
tives of  that  reform  legislation.  I  believe 
in  most,  if  not  all,  of  Its  provisions. 

I  regret  that  on  this  occasion  we  are 
apparently  to  some  extent  violating  some 
of  the  Intent  and  some  of  the  provisions 
of  that  legislation.  I  add,  however,  that 
I  do  not  consider  this  action  here  to- 
day a  precedent  for  any  subsequent  situ- 


ations that  might  arise.  In  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  and 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Let  me  say  this  about  the  substance  of 
the  conference  r^wrt.  I  say  this  because 
we  have  received,  all  of  us.  a  chxular 
letter  from  several  of  our  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  raising  scHne  ques- 
tions about  the  substance  and  partic- 
ularly as  It  relates  to  several  of  the  points 
of  order  that  might  have  been  made. 

I  should  say  categorically,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  I  believe  in  the  concept 
of  a  volunteer  military  organization.  It 
Is  my  Impression  that  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  in  late  March  or  early  April 
was  a  big  step  in  that  regard  primarily 
because  it  added  substantially  to  the  pay 
for  those  who  Initially  volunteered  for 
military  service.  The  President  had  rec- 
ommended a  pay  Increase  that  Involved 
$1,049  million  in  1  year  in  order  to  In- 
duce young  people  to  volunteer  for  the 
military.  The  House  version  Increased 
that  pay  increase  to  $2.7  billion  annual- 
ly. The  other  body  took  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent approach,  but  the  net  effect  of 
their  action  was  to  Increase  the  pay  In 
a  I-year  span  by  $2,789  million.  Now  the 
conference  report  calls  for  an  armual  pay 
increase  of  $2,384  million,  which  is  $1.3 
billion  over  what  the  President  asked  for. 
I  concede  it  Is  less  of  a  pay  Increase 
than  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, but  let  me  say  that  a  pay  Increase 
of  $2,384  million  in  1  year  Is  a  substan- 
tial inducement  for  young  people  to  Join 
the  military  service  on  a  volunteer  basis. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  defend  what  the  con- 
ference committee  did  in  taking  this 
substantial  step  toward  a  volunteer  mili- 
tary force. 

I  do  not  think  you  should  vote  agadnst 
the  resolution  for  the  rule.  I  do  not  think 
you  should  vote  against  the  conference 
report  Just  because  of  the  action  In  this 
regard  taken  by  the  conferees.  They  have 
been  generous.  They  have  taken  a  big 
step  forward,  and  I  think  the  conference 
report  ought  to  be  supported. 

Secondly,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  offered  an  amendment  during 
the  consideration  of  the  blU  In  the  House 
involving  sole  survivors  of  a  family  af- 
fected by  the  draft  I  supported  that 
amendment.  The  Senate  made  a  change 
in  regaid  to  the  so-called  Broyhill 
amendment.  The  conferees  came  back 
with  a  slightly  different  version.  The  gHi- 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  should  take 
pride  In  the  fact  that  his  amendment  Is 
substantially  In  the  conference  report.  It 
Is  not  Identical  with  what  he  proposed, 
but  It  Is  about  90  percent  of  what  he 
recommended  and  what  the  House  ap- 
pityved.  All  of  us  here  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  know  that  If  you  end  iu>  with 
a  90-percent  version  of  what  you  rec- 
ommend, that  Is  not  a  bad  batting  aver- 
age in  this  league. 

I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  oppose 
the  rule.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to 
oppose  the  conference  report  on  this 
ground.  I  think  we  ought  to  compliment 
the  Congress  and  we  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  initiating  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mldilgan  has  expired. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Oallfomla.  Mr.  Speaker. 


I  yldd  30  additional  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FOEID.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  conclude  by  saying  tliat  the  con- 
ference report  does  incorporate  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Mansfield  amendment.  Per- 
scmally.  I  did  not  believe  we  ought  to 
have  a  Mansfield  amendment,  or  a  Nedzi- 
Whalen  amendment  in  the  leglslatiOQ. 
but  we  have  a  constructive  version  in  the 
conference  report.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
it. 

I  think  it  is  probably  a  step  forward 
in  light  of  all  the  developments.  I  hope 
smd  trust  that  we  vote  for  the  resoluti(Xi 
and  we  vote  for  the  conference  report. 
This  is  Important  legislation  and  It 
ought  to  be  oiacted  now. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Michigan  has  again  expired. 
The  gentieman  from  CJalifomia  (Mr. 
Smith)  has  11  Ms  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3V4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stmger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year  at  this  time  the  spirit 
of  reform  prevailed  in  the  House  as  we 
fashioned  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970.  In  a  burst  of  creative  energy, 
tlus  body  fashioned  the  most  sweQ>ing 
revision  of  the  legislative  process  In 
modem  times.  Now,  less  than  a  year  later, 
we  are  faced  with  the  first  coajor  test 
of  its  effectiveness. 

There  is  much  that  is  good,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  conference  report — 
particularly  the  manner  In  which  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  HiBSRT) 
upheld  the  views  of  the  House  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  It  Is  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  that  I  have  owosed 
his  request  for  a  waiver  of  points  of  order, 
because  he  has  done  such  an  outstanding 
Job  over  the  years  in  providing  for  the 
welfare  of  our  soldiers.  As  one  who  sup- 
ported the  need  for  a  year's  extension  of 
the  draft  in  order  to  make  a  smooth 
transition  to  the  volunteer  force,  and  as 
one  who  voted  for  final  passage  of  HJl. 
6531, 1  have  no  desire  to  delay  final  action 
on  the  bUl— In  fact.  I  am  h<HJeful  that  If 
a  point  of  order  Is  made  and  sustained, 
the  conferees  would  meet  and  return 
quickly  with  a  real  compromise  on  mili- 
tary pay.  But  I  cannot  sit  by  while  an 
attempt  is  made  to  force  the  House  to 
accept  a  measiu^  which  blatantly  vio- 
lates the  most  important  legislative  re- 
form of  the  modem  era,  and  which 
severely  discriminates  against  our  men 
and  women  in  imifonn. 

Clause  3  of  rule  28  allows  conferees 
to  amend  only  the  dlffereiK»s  committed 
to  them.  Both  the  Senate  vaA  the  House 
provided  for  enactment  of  the  pay  raises 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after 
enactment.  In  this  case  September  1. 
But  the  conferees  decided  to  delay  tiie 
pay  Increases  until  October  1  against  the 
will  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  Rules  Oommittee,  recognizing  the 
validity  and  Importance  of  this  pcrint, 
voted  9  to  6  on  Monday  to  allow  a  pobxt 
of  order  on  this  matter.  Yet,  now  a  rule 
has  been  granted  waiving  all  points  of 
order  against  this  direct  violation  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganlzatioa  Act. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  House  that 
under  the  pay  rates  in  effect  today — and 
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wbieb  the  Defense  Department  has  as- 
sured me  will  not  be  cut  In  gplte  of  the 
expiration  of  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act— a  recruit  with  a  wife  and  two  cbU- 
dren  receives  total  compensatlan  of  cmly 
$3,500  a  year,  compared  to  the  Federal 
poverty  level  of  $3,900  for  a  family  of  ttie 
sameclze. 

ICr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  heard 
much  about  the  possltdllty  that  first- 
term  pay  will  be  cut.  But  Defttue  has  as- 
sured me  tliat  no  such  cut  will  be  made. 
In  whose  interest,  then,  was  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  violated? 

Was  the  Legislative  Reoiganlzatlan 
Act  violated  In  the  interest  of  the  330,000 
married  first-termers  who  must  depend 
on  a  military  compensation  system  that 
is  a  natioxud  disgrace? 

Was  the  Legislative  Reorganisation 
Act  violated  In  the  interest  of  the  142.- 
S27  military  families  who  would  be  eU- 
giUe  for  food  stamps  if  crtteria  were  ap- 
plied uniformly? 

Was  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  violated  in  the  interest  of  the  several 
thousand  OI's  receiving  welfare  iMy- 
ments?  Or  the  service  famines  of  21 
States  which  refuse  to  give  aid  to  mlUtaiy 
personnel  which  Is  available  to  civilians 
at  the  same  income  level? 

Was  it  violated  In  the  interest  of  the 
134,000  first-termers  who  are  forced  to 
moonlight,  often  in  two  jobs,  in  order  to 
support  their  families?  Or  the  t>v^i«M>dif 
more  who  cannot  moonlight  because 
their  KP  and  guard  duties  leave  them 
Uttle  free  time? 

Was  it  violated  in  the  interest  of  117,- 
000  wives  of  Junior  enlisted  men — many 
with  preschool  children — ^who  hold  down 
full-time  Jobs  in  order  to  sui^lement 
thetr  husband's  poverty  level  wages? 

Was  the  Lei^Uatlve  Reorganization 
Act  violated  in  the  Interest  of  the  1.600 
Fort  Gordon  families  who  must  live  in 
grossly  substandard  housing?  Or  the  5.- 
429  Fort  Hood  families  who  must  live  in 
equally  inadequate  housing?  Or  was  it 
violated  in  the  interest  of  the  2.918  nuur- 
ried  mea  at  Fort  Hood-^nany  of  them 
Vietnam  veterans — who  could  not  bring 
their  families  to  Texas  to  join  them  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  flnandal  means? 

I  submit.  Ifr.  Speaker,  that  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Reorganizatian 
Act  is  not  in  the  Interest  of  our  men  and 
women  In  milfatm.  The  lmiMu;t  of  the 
delay  has  been  compounded  by  the  vlola- 
tkms  in  terms  of  regular  military  com- 
pensation. Tlie  House  bill  provided  the 
reerult  with  $5,036  a  year,  the  Senate  set 
fats  pay  at  $5,320  a  year,  yet  the  con- 
ferees reduced  him  to  only  $4,872.  Thus, 
the  annual  Increase  for  the  recruit  of 
$1,707  was  less  than  the  Increase  than 
the  $1J98  raise  they  granted  the  four 
star  general,  the  $1,788  slated  for  a  lieu- 
tenant general,  or  the  $1,709  for  a  major 


Navy's  senior  enlisted  man.  lAuler  C9ilef 
Petty  Oflicer  J.  D.  Whlttet: 


Nov  I  am  not  oiwwsed  for  increases  for 
our  senior  offlcers— I  supported  them  in 
the  House  bill  and  Z  win  snc^iort  them  in 
a  compromise— hut  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  vkdAtlng  the  Legislative  Re- 
organisation Act  In  order  to  provide  In- 
creases tor  the  generals  at  the  expense 
of  the  resmltB. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  quote  from  a  letter  I  received  from  the 


— . —  I  nvi  joat  srttoto  In 

Boiutay^  WASBIlf  OTON  POeT  oonoemlag 
tlM  InequltlM  In  nUUUry  pay  far  low  nnk- 
Ing  enUatMl  people  with  gnat  mtanat. 

Hm  pliytfeal  and  mantal  mffwlng.  tbmt 
pc9<dK>IocliBal  daprtvstlon  and  rtaunnraUim. 
and  tb«  nelal  Inrtlgnlttai  you  outUnMl  an  all 
true.  They  eadat  and  wlU  ecmttnue  to  exlat 
xintll  Uzpayen  and  leglalaton  reallie  tbat 
mmtary  Mrrloe  is  not  eemtude  and  that 
people  are  man  Important  than  properly.  I 
■Incerely  hope  yoor  article  In  the  POST  win 
point  out  the  horrible  ««*n«»4-i  facta  of  life 
to  thoae  unaware  of  them  and  affect  a 
rapid  change  in  such  conditions. 

Ur.  Speaker,  we  can  legislate  those 
changes  today.  I  urge  rejection  of  the 
rule.       

lir.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  mi  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  CaHfomla  (Mr.  Qosssa) . 

Mr.  ODB8ER.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  fai  the  brief 
time  allocated  to  me  I  would  like  to 
make  one  point — and  respond  to  another 
point. 

In  the  first  place  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  very  qui(±ly  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  going  to  be  toreeA  to  dip  into 
tht  pool  of  those  who  have  been  pre- 
viously deferred  and  that  includes  fath- 
ers and  students.  If  this  happens  I  pre- 
dict that  you  win  hear  from  a  great  many 
citizens  across  the  country. 

Mr.  BpeakBT.  the  second  ixAnt  is  one 
which  I  make  by  way  of  response.  The 
gentleman  from  Wiacfmsin  In  his  re- 
marks to  the  House  yestcaday  made  the 
point  that  the  total  compensation  figure 
in  the  conference  report  is  $2.4  blllkm— 
which  is  less  than  the  ^.7  Ullian  hi  the 
House  bill,  or  the  Senate  bill  and  there- 
fore violates  House  ndes. 

T^e  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  con- 
fusing the  concept  of  military  compen- 
sation. TUs  is  not  just  salary.  Tliere  is 
basic  pay.  There  Is  quarters  aUowanoes. 
And  there  is  dependents'  a—iftynctt  al- 
lowances. 

If  you  take  ea^  of  these  oonsldeiBtlons 
by  themsdves  you  will  find  that  the 
conference  report  is  within  tiie  Umlts  of 
botti  the  House  and  the  Senate  bUls. 

The  basic  pay  recommendations  of  the 
two  bodies  range  from  a  low  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion up  to  $2.6  bOllan.  In  the  case  of  basic 
pay,  the  oonfetees  agreed  to  accept  the 
House  figure. 

In  the  case  of  quarters  allowances  the 
House  had  recommended  an  Increase  of 
$842  mllllan.  The  Senate  had  cut  thto  to 
$79  million.  The  oompromise  agreement 
was  on  the  figure  of  $515.7  million.  It 
was  this  cut  on  this  hidividual  item  which 
forced  the  entire  conference  report  be- 
kMT  the  House-passed  bm. 

Now  let  us  take  an  example.  If  you 
had  two  military  construction  projects- 
one  project  A  for  $1  million  as  It  passed 
the  House,  and  project  B  for  $5  minion 
as  it  passed  the  House.  The  Senate  re- 
verses the  figure  on  project  A  so  that 
project  A  gets  $6  mUllon  and  project  B 
gets  $1  mUUon.  Now  the  total  overan 
figure  Is  $6  minion  in  both  Houses.  If 
you  compromise  that  at  $3  mflllon  for 
project  A  and  $1  mOIka  for  piojeet  B 
you  would  have  a  total  of  $4  mffllon 
wUch  would  be  $2  mffllon  below  the  total 
figure  bi  each  House. 


But  it  is  certainly  not  in  vlolatian  of 
the  rules.  "Hie  bosineBS  of  the  oonf  ennoe 
is  to  settle  each  indivldnal  itam.  And 
when  you  compromise  between  the  itm^ts 
set  by  both  Houses  on  individual  itttns, 
you  can  quite  possihly  oome  out  below 
the  overaU  figure  of  either  House. 

Mr.  l^ieaker.  I  hope  this  clarifies  the 
issue.  Certainly  it  emphasises  the  point 
that  the  House  oonf  erees  did  not  go  be- 
low or  beyond  tiie  limits  and  that  they 
acted  responsibly.  We  must  adopt  thto 
rule  and  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Bir.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3^  minutes  of  the  4  remaining' 
mmutes  on  this  side  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (BCr.  Ahssksoh)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  discussion  of  the  resolution 
this  afternoon  has  already  made  it  per- 
bafm  abundantly  clear  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  was  faced  with  the  prover- 
bial Hobson's  choloe  m  reporting  this 
rescdutlon. 

Mr.  Speako-,  I  rise  to  defend  the  rule 
under  which  this  txmtexeace  report  has 
been  brouibt  to  the  fioor.  I  do  not  do  so 
because  I  necessarily  condone  everything 
the  conferees  have  done;  the  fact  is,  I 
share  some  of  the  dl^leasure  of  my  col- 
leagues over  the  controversial  changes 
made  in  this  report.  I  do  not  defend  this 
rule  because  I  think  the  Congress  can 
ignore  with  Impunity  the  provisions  of 
the  legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970:  the  fact  is  I  was  a  strong  siQ^orter 
of  that  act  and  think  we  should  adhere  to 
its  provisions  to  the  tmurimimt  extent 
feasible.  Therefore,  I  do  not  Intend  by 
my  vote  in  Rules  Committee  and  my  de- 
fense of  this  rule  today  to  «igTml  that  the 
fioodgates  have  been  opened  and  a 
precedent  established  wbicix  future  con- 
ferees can  somehow  count  on.  Ilie  fact 
is  I  would  want  to  serve  clear  warning 
today  that  I  would  be  extremely  reluctant 
to  grant  such  a  rule  In  the  future. 

Why  then  do  I  defend  this  rule?  I 
defend  this  rule  because  I  think  we  are 
confronted  with  an  extraordinary  and 
emergency  situation:  nam^.  the  expira- 
tion of  the  President's  induction  au- 
thority and  the  disruptlvB  tf  ects  this 
will  have  on  our  mlUtary  manpower  pro- 
gram and  the  threat  this  consequently 
poses  to  our  national  security.  The  fact  is, 
this  biU  could  be  bounced  bade  and  forth 
between  the  confermoe  and  the  fioor 
from  now  until  Christmas  and  beyond  if 
everyone  who  differs  with  one  aspect  or 
another  of  this  report  bHisted  upon  hav- 
ing their  way.  And  as  I  in/ycutM  eailler. 
I  am  not  entirely  pleased  with  everything 
contained  in  this  report.  But  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  a  larger  Interest  Involved 
here  than  these  individual  paints  of 
difference,  and  that  is  the  national  secu- 
rity interest.  The  overriding  issue  before 
us  today  is  whether  we  are  willing  to  bite 
the  buUet  and  provide  the  President  with 
the  necessary  continuity  in  meeting  our 
defense  manpower  needs.  Whether  the 
pay  increase  provided  for  under  this  biU 
takes  effect  on  SQ>t«nber  1  or  October  1 
win  be  a  moot  question  if  this  matter  is 
not  resolved  before  the  recess.  And  v^iile 
I  realize  that  there  is  some  doubt  that 
the  other  body  will  complete  acti<m  on 
this  by  that  time.  I  think  our  decisive 
action  on  this  today  may  have  a  positive 
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Unpaet  on  fixpedlting  this  In  tfaa  other 
body.  But  regardless  of  what  the  realistic 
chances  of  this  might  be.  I  think  It  would 
iU  behoove  us  to  oagage  in  the  delaying 
tactics  for  which  the  other  body  is  noted 
sod  of  which  we  have  so  oftm  been 
crlticaL 

Let  us  consider  brlefiy  the  positive  as- 
pects of  the  report  before  us  today.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  note  that  while 
the  pay  increase  provided  for  here  is 
slightly  less  than  approved  hy  either 
body,  it  is  stlU  considerably  more  than 
the  administration  request  and  will  def- 
initely enhance  our  goal  of  zero  draft 
and  an  all-volunteer  army  by  an  early 
date.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  we 
delay  on  this,  the  more  we  wiU  be  imped- 
ing the  early  implementation  of  this  goal. 

A  second  major  point  to  consider  is  the 
language  of  the  modified  BCansfleld 
amendment.  There  are  some  who  claim 
tiwt  the  Mansfield  ammdment  has  been 
completely  gutted  and  that  as  it  now 
■tands.  it  is  meaningless.  I  fully  disagree 
with  that  interpretation.  The  fact  is  that 
by  this  language  the  Congress  wiU  be 
going  on  record  for  the  first  time  for 
withdrawing  by  a  date  certain  contingent 
only  upon  the  release  of  our  pristmers  of 
war.  This  constitutes  a  very  siAetantive 
policy  declaration  by  the  Congress— one 
which  I  feel  does  fill  the  policy  vacuum 
left  by  the  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Oulf 
resohition.  The  only  substantial  change 
made  by  the  conferees  was  dropping  the 
9-month  timeframe  for  our  withdrawal. 
That  does  not  mean  the  Congress  thinks 
such  a  timeframe  is  unreasonable  or  un- 
realistic; it  simply  means  that  the  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  setting  a  date  cer- 
tain should  toe  a  negotiable  matter  and 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  force  our  nego- 
tiators into  a  comer  and  tie  their  hands 
as  they  begin  to  seriously  negotiate  over 
the  recent  Vietcong  peace  proposal.  I 
think  it  is  of  crucial  importance  that  the 
Congress  makes  such  a  policy  declara- 
tion now — at  this  critical  stage  in  the 
negotiations;  that  we  make  it  clear  to 
the  administration  and  our  negotiating 
team  where  we  stand  as  the  people's 
representatives. 

And  so  In  oonclusion,  Mr.  ^leaker.  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  rule  and  adoption 
of  the  conference  report.  Time  is  of  the 
essence  both  in  terms  of  our  defense 
manpower  inogram  and  in  terms  of  any 
impaot  we  might  have  on  the  Paris  nego- 
tiations. Any  further  delay  on  our  part 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest 
on  both  of  these  points. 

I  cannot  condone  each  and  every  thing 
that  was  done  in  this  instance  by  the 
conferees.  I  would  repeat  that  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  action  today  should  be 
interpreted  as  any  precedent  to  open  the 
fiood  gates  and  to  condone  future  viola- 
tions of  that  act. 

I  defend  the  rule  this  afternoon  be- 
cause I  think  we  are  confronted  «1th  an 
extraordinazy  and  an  emergency  situa- 
tion, namely,  the  expiration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's induction  authority,  and  that  that 
could  have  a  disruptive  effect  on  our 
military  manpower  program  and  there- 
by poee  a  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. So  I  am  willing,  albeit  rductantly, 
to  accept  the  work  of  the  conference 


cconmlttee  and  to  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

I  believe  also  tlmt  the  conference  com- 
mittee should  be  commended.  They  do 
deserve  commendation  for  the  language 
that  they  were  able  to  agree  on  in  sub- 
stitutitm  for  the  so-caUed  Mansfield 
amendment.  I  do  not  agree  with  tiioee 
who  say  that  that  amendment  has  been 
completely  gutted  and  that  it  is  meaning- 
less. It  seems  to  me  by  this  language  we 
do  for  the  first  time  put  the  Ctmgress 
clearly  on  record  for  withdrawing  by  a 
date  certain,  contingoit  only  upon  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  dgnal  accomplishment 
for  which  the  conference  committee 
should  be  commended.  So  f<H-  those  rea- 
sons I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentieman 
f rcmi  Ohio  (Mr.  Hats)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one 
observation  to  make  on  the  debate  on  the 
rule.  The  gentieman  from  CTalifcmila 
said  that  if  the  rule  is  not  adopted,  they 
are  going  to  be  (Upping  into  the  pool  of 
the  deferred  pec^le. 

Well,  you  know,  some  guy  over  in  the 
Defense  Department,  some  lawyer  said 
they  could  do  this,  but  if  I  were  a  de- 
ferred fellow  and  they  tried  to  "dip"  me, 
I  would  go  to  court  and  that  would  be 
the  end  of  it,  because  if  there  is  no  draft 
law,  they  are  not  going  to  dip  into  any- 
thing. 

INCXBASB  nr  PBXCB  or  HAnCOTS 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  givoi  per- 
mission to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  per- 
mission to  speak  out  of  order  to  make 
an  announcement  to  the  House,  which  I 
think  the  Members  will  approve  of  and 
understand,  that  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  today  raised  the  price 
of  haircuts  in  the  t>art>erchop  to  $2. 
That  win  apply  to  Members  and  also  to 
the  press,  who  have  been  writing  all  the 
stones  about  the  75-cent  haircuts,  but 
getting  them  Just  the  same. 

Further  than  that,  since  the  barbers 
are  on  the  payroll,  there  is  going  to  be 
an  accounting  system,  and  half  of  the 
$2  they  get  they  are  going  to  get  to  keep 
as  they  have  t>een  given  the  75  cents, 
which  will  raise  them  a  littie,  and  the 
other  half  is  gcring  to  go  into  the  Treas- 
ury and  pay  for  the  towels,  the  lights, 
the  tools,  and  aU  the  other  appurte- 
nances of  the  trade  which  the  taxpayers 
have  been  fUmlshlng  to  them. 

I  am  sure  that  that  is  not  going  to  be 
news.  You  know,  anything  that  the  House 
does  that  is  good  is  not  news.  But  at  least 

1  can  say  to  the  membership  that  ttiere 
will  not  be  any  nuxe  semiannual  stoiles 
m  the  media  about  tree  haircuts  for 
House  Members. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  HteisT).  the  dtsttnguiahed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  I^Deaker.  I  have 
but  one  regret,  that  I  did  not  get  my 
hair  cut  yestoday,  what  Uttle  I  have.  It 
was  ImiMiMible  to  get  it  cut  because  I  was 
sweating  it  out  waiting  for  the  Rides 


Committee  to  give  us  a  rule  to  bring  this 
conference  report  before  the  House. 

I  merely  want  to  make  two  very  sim- 
ple pidnts.  Unless  we  adopt  the  rule, 
there  wiU  be  no  conference  report  en 
the  extension  and  revisicm  of  the  Draft 
Actadf^Hed. 

I  recognize  what  the  gentlemen  have 
said  In  opposition,  as  to  the  iweoedent.  I 
accq>t  what  they  have  said,  and  I  win 
say  this  to  the  Members:  that  It  certain- 
ly was  no  easy  matter  f <»-  the  conferees 
to  have  to  give  in  on  some  of  ttaese  points 
which  we  knew  were  in  vloiatian.  Hie 
arguments  were  valid,  the  arguments 
were  logical  but  in  a  c(mference  expe- 
diency and  compromise  must  have  its 
oKHnent.  and  an  daaUc  conscience  most 
prevail.  We  had  to  do  it  m  order  to  get 
a  conference  report  here.  We  had  to  get 
the  conference  report  back  to  the  Mem- 
bers as  we  had  been  instructed  to  do.  and 
we  had  to  come  here  to  keq>  faith  with 
the  Members  today. 

So  there  are  two  Items  m  contest.  On 
the  pay  bin,  we  must  remember  that  if 
this  report  is  voted  down,  there  win  be  no 
pay  increase  at  aU  for  anybody.  Ih  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  allowance  for  depend- 
ents goes  out  the  window  for  more  than 
300,000  individuals,  and  nobody  wants 
that  on  his  oonsdenoe. 

As  rdated  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Nwth  Carolina 
(Mr.  BaoTBnx)  and  the  change  in  that 
date,  we  had  to  do  that  In  order  to  taring 
8(»ne  stablUty  as  to  fixing  a  date,  or  it 
could  have  gone  ba^  to  the  ClvU  War. 
We  had  to  put  a  date  in. 

I  luing  attention  to  these  two  matters 
idso.  The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  BaoTKnx) .  as 
offered  in  the  Hoom.  was  accepted  taiy  ttie 
chairman  of  the  committee.  We  did  not 
oppose  it.  but  we  did  accQ>t  it  on  a  voice 
vote,  as  I  recaU  it.  We  were  in  complete 
accord  with  it.  But  because  of  the  admin- 
istrative difficulties  we  had  to  set  a  date. 

As  related  to  the  pay  bill,  I  ask  the 
Members  not  to  forgiet  that  it  was  Vba 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  that 
brought  out  the  Ug  pay  bill,  and  it  was 
not  objected  to  on  the  fiomr  of  this  House. 
A  few  remarks  were  made  oonoemlng  it 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Pdcx)  but  outside  of  that,  the  House 
bought  that  bin.  We  did  the  best  we 
could. 

In  connection  with  the  so-caUed  Mans- 
field amendment,  we  accepted  the  Mans- 
field amendment  as  a  vehicle  on  n^ileh  to 
talk,  but  we  farous^t  back  to  the  Mem- 
bers the  very  essence  az^  the  gute  of 
what  this  House  wanted  and  voted  ac- 
cordingly on  six  different  oocaakiM  Ilis 
President's  hands  are  not  tied.  Tliere  is 
no  date  for  a  cease-fire.  The  field  Is  wide 
open  for  negotiation.  Ttiis  was  the  num- 
date  of  the  House  to  us.  Tbla  is  what  we 
were  told  to  do. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  gentieman  that 
the  members  of  itia  conference,  stand- 
ing there  tor  4  we^s  and  fighting  for 
this  conference  report,  stood  soUdly  to- 
gether shoulder  to  shoulder.  Not  one  time 
did  they  break  thdr  Unes.  TtoaX  is  why 
we  have  a  conference  rtpari  today. 

The  October  1  date  on  the  pay  taiU 
becomes  a  moot  question  if  the  Senate 
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does  not  act— and  It  appears  that  the 
Senate  may  not  act.  Let  the  blight  be 
on  their  house.  Let  us  do  otir  duty  and 
tell  the  world  we  are  ready  to  accept  our 
responsibility  and  respond  by  passing 
the  rule  and  accepting  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  COLMER.  ill.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
pe.vod  to  have  It. 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quonun  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quortun 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAS33t.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Cleilc  will  call 
theroJl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  250,  nays  150,  not  voting  33, 
as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  2M] 
TEAS— 250 


AbMU 

Dowdy 

MePUl 

Abemetby 

Downing 

IkCcKay 

Duncan 

McKentt 

Bdmondson 

McMillan 

Andrewi, 

Bdwards.Ala. 

Macdonald, 

N.Oak. 

Erana,  Colo. 

Mass. 

Archer 

Plndley 

Mahon 

Arends 

Plaher 

MaHllard 

Aahbrook 

Flood 

Mann 

Aahley 

Flowers 

Martin 

A^lnaU 

Ford.  OeraldR 

.  Matblas.  CalU 

Baker 

Fountain 

Mathl8,Oa. 

Baring 

Prellnghuyaen 

Mayne 

Belcber 

Fuqua 

Michel 

Bennett 

Oallflanakla 

MUler.  Calif. 

Bette 

Oarmats 

MUler.  Ohio 

BevUl 

Oaydos 

Mnis.Ark. 

Blackburn 

Oettys 

Mills.  Md. 

BUnton 

Oonzalez 

MinshaU 

Bogga 

Ooodllng 

MlzeU 

Boninf 

Orasso 

M"nae*Ti 

Bow 

Gray 

Montgomery 

Brademaa 

OrUBths 

Moorbead 

Bray 

Qrover 

Morgan 

Brlnkley 

Oubaer 

Murphy.  Dl. 

Brooks 

Hagan 

Muiphy.  N.Y. 

Broomfleld 

Haley 

Myers 

Hall 

Hatcher 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hammer- 

Nedzi 

Brown.  Ohio 

Schmidt 

Nelsen 

BroyhUl.Va. 

NlcboU 

Burkina. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Nix 

Burke.  Maaa. 

H«bert 

CKonskl 

Burleaon,  Teoc. 

Henderson 

OTJelll 

Burllaon.  Ifo. 

Hicks.  Maae. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

HUIU 

Patten 

Bymea.Wla. 

PeUy 

Byron 

Hull 

Pepper 

Oabdl 

Hunt 

Perkins 

Oaffary 

Hutchinson 

Pickle 

Camp 

Ichord 

Pike 

Carter 

Jannan 

Plmle 

Caaey.  Tex. 

Johnson.  OaUf. 

Poage 

Cedarberg 

Johnson.  Fa. 

Foff 

Chamberlain 

Jonas 

Powell 

Jones,  Ala. 

ClawKm.IM 

Jones.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Clertfaod 

Kaaen 

Price,  Tex. 

ColUer 

Kee 

Puclnakl 

OolUna.Tex. 

Keith 

Purcell 

Oobner 

King 

Qulllen 

Oonable 

Klucsynskl 

BwodaU 

Crane 

Kuykendall 

R«ld.ni. 

Daniel.  Va. 

Kyi 

Reuss 

DaTla,aiL 

Bhodes 

DaTla,ac. 

Latta 

Robots 

OaTia.Wla. 

Leanon 

delaOana 

Lent 

Rogers 

Delaney 

Uo7« 

Ro<Miey,  N.T. 

Dennla 

Long.l<d. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Derwlaakl 

Lujan 

Bostenkowskl 

Devlne 

McClory 

Rvmnels 

DickUuon 

McCIoakey 

Ruth 

DlngeU 

McClure 

Dora 

jtfcBwen 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Steed  . 

Ware 

SchneebeU 

Steele 

Watts 

Soott 

Stelger.  Arte. 

Whalley 

SebeUns 

Stephens 

White 

Shipley 

Stratton 

WhltehuTst 

Sboup 

StubUefleld 

Wbttten 

Shriver 

Stuckey 

WidnaU 

Bikes 

Sullivan 

WUllams 

Slack 

Tsloott 

WUaon,  Bob 

Smith.  Oallf. 

Ta^or 

Winn 

Rmlth.Iowa 

Teagus.  Calif. 

Wolff 

Smith.  N.T. 

Terry 

Wright 

Spence 

Thompson,  Oa 

.  Wydler 

^irtnger 

Thomson,  Wis 

Wylle 

Stafford 

lltone 

Wyman 

Staggers 

Vender  Jagt 

Young,  PU. 

Stanton, 

Veysey 

Toung.  Tex. 

J.wmiam 

Vigorlto 

Zablockl 

Stanton. 

Waggonner 

Zlon 

JameaV. 

Wampler 
NATS— ISO 

Zwach 

Abooreak 

Ford, 

Melcher 

Abzug 

WUllam  D. 

Metcalfe 

Adams 

Forsythe 

Mlkra 

Addabbo 

Praser 

MtntSh 

Anderson. 

Frensel 

Mink 

Calif. 

Frey 

Moras 

Anderson. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

MoSher 

Tenn. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Moes 

Annunzlo 

Gibbons 

Obey 

Aspin 

Ooldwater 

CHara 

BadlUo 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

PettU 

Barrett 

Oreen,Pa. 

PodeU 

Beglch 

Oross 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Bell 

Oude 

Quie 

Bergland 

HaliMm 

Rallshark 

Blaggl 

HamUton 

Rangel 

Blester 

Hanley 

Rarick 

Bingham 

Harrington 

Bees 

Blatnlk 

Harsha 

Reld.  NT. 

Boland 

Harvey 

Rlegle 

Brasco 

Hastings 

Roblson,  N.T. 

BioyhlU.  N.C. 

Hathaway 

Rodlno 

Buchanan 

Roe 

Burton 

Hays 

Roncallo 

Carey,  N.T. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Roaenthal 

Carney 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roush 

Chlsholm 

Helstoskl 

Roviaaelot 

Clatisen, 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Roy 

DonH. 

Hogan 

Roybal 

Collins,  m. 

Hollfleld 

Ruppe 

Conte 

Horton 

Ryan 

Cotter 

Howard 

St  Oermaln 

Coughlln 

Hungate 

Sarbanes 

Culver 

Jacoba 

Scheuer 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Karth 

Schmitz 

Danlelson 

Kastenmeler 

Schwengel 

DeUenbatA 

Keating 

Selberltng 

Dellums 

Kemp 

Slsk 

Denholm 

Koch 

Skubltz 

Dlggs 

Kyros 

Snyder 

Dow 

Landrum 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Drlnan 

Link 

Stokes 

Dulskl 

McCoUlster 

Symington 

duPont 

McCormack 

Thompson.  N  J 

Dwyer 

McDade 

Udall 

Eckhardt 

McDonald, 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mich. 

Vantk 

BUberg 

McKlnney 

Whalen 

Erienbcm 

Madden 

Wyatt 

FasceU 

Matsunaga 

Yates 

Fish 

MazBoll 

Tatron 

Foley 

Meeds 

NOT  VOnNO— 33 

Alexander 

Bvins,Tenn. 

Patman 

Celler 

Flynt 

Peyser 

Chappdl 

OaUagher 

Saylor 

aai*  ■ 

Olalmo 

Teague,  Tex. 

Clay 

GrllBn 

Tlernan 

Conyers 

VanDeerlln 

Gorman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Waldle 

Dent 

LeggeU 

Donohus 

Long,  La. 

Wilson. 

Edwards.  lA. 

Mcculloch 

Charles  H. 

Esch 

Mitchell 

Eshleman 

MoUohan 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs  : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Tsague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Tleman 
against. 

Ifr.  Brlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  day 
•gainst. 

Mr.  Ohailea  H.  WUaon  for,  with  Ur.  Con- 
yen  against. 

Mr.  Jonsa  of  Tenneams  for.  with  Mr.  Waldle 
against. 

Mr.  Alexander  for.  with  Mr.  Mitchell 
against. 


Mr.  lioUohan  for.  with  Mr.  Ssch  against. 
Mr.  Saykv  for.  with  Mr.  CMler  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  LeggeU  with  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  (nark  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Donohue. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Bshleman. 
Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mi.  nynt  with  Mr.  Orlffln. 
Mr.    Van   Oeerlin   with    Mr.    Edwards   of 
Louisiana. 

Messrs.  HOLIFIELD  and  DOW 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.      ^ 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  biU  (HJi. 
6531)  to  amend  the  Bfilitary  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967;  to  increase  mllltaiy 
pay;  to  authorize  military  active  duty 
strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  the  statement  of  the  manag- 
ers be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUoo  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  30, 
1971.)       , 

Mr.  H±BE91T  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statemeit  be  considered  as 
read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebkrt)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Abends)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hubert)  . 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
s^  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  while  the  debate  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  adoption  of  the  rule  was 
in  progress  I  could  not  help  but  recall 
to  mind  some  lines  which  many  of  you. 
perhaps — those  of  my  vintage,  anway — 
have  heard,  from  the  famous  play  "The 
Student  Prince."  The  old  Oerman  pro- 
fessor said  to  the  young  Prince  of  Hei- 
delberg: 

A  promise  keep,  all  night  youll  sleep; 
A  promise  break,  all  night  youll  wake. 

I  have  to  recall  those  lines  because 
of  the  conferees  who  served  with  me  in 
the  conference  with  the  Senate  for  4 
weeks,  and  at  times  with  very  vigorous 
debate  and  discussion.  On  my  right  were 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  on  my  left  were  Mr. 
Akxnss,  Mr.  O'KoNSKi.  and  Mr.  Bray. 

We  seven  people  kept  the  promise 
wMch  we  had  made  to  this  body,  and 
we  had  peaceful  nights,  I  am  sure,  know- 
ing that  a  promise  had  been  kept. 

I  also  must  recall  to  you  the  fact 
that  when  the  discussion  and  debate  was 
held  on  Instructing  the  conferees  to  ae- 
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cept  the  so-called  Mansfield  amendment 
I  asked  you  not  to  shackle  my  hands  or 
put  handcuffs  on  the  conferees  but  allow 
us  to  go  into  the  conference  free  to  nego- 
tiate. We  promised  you  that  we  would 
come  back  with  language,  particularly  on 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  this  body.  We.  too,  have 
kept  that  promise  and  we  have  kept 
faith  with  you. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HT^ERT.  I  yldd  to  the  goitleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  conferees  par- 
ticularly on  the  language  that  is  in  the 
conference  report  regarding  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  In  Indochina. 

The  gentleman  will  recall,  I  am  sure, 
that  during  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  we  had  a  col- 
loquy about  the  possibility  of  instruct- 
ing conferees.  He  gave  me  assurances, 
and  he  has  certainly  lived  up  to  those 
assursmces  in  every  way. 

I  want  to  take  note  especially  of  the 
language  which  says  "terminate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  all  military  op- 
erations of  the  United  States  in  Indo- 
china." This  Is  a  very  inclusive  phrase. 
The  use  of  the  word  "prompt"  in  regard 
to  the  withdrawal  of  all  "UB.  military 
forces  at  a  date  certain"  I  think  is  a 
very  significant  legislative  pronoimce- 
ment.  It  Is  good  for  the  President.  It 
helps  to  protect  his  flanks  in  case  difQcul- 
ties  arise  in  the  future,  and  it  is  the  sort 
of  legislative  pronouncement  in  support 
of  total  withdrawal  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  I  have  long  felt  we  owe  to 
the  President  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  for  seeing  to  it  that  it  is  now 
before  us. 

Mr.  HfTtERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  chronologically  and 
in  order,  let  me  review  the  circumstances 
that  bring  us  to  this  particular  moment 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  July  30,  1971, 
your  conferees  on  HJl.  6531  reached  a 
compromise  agreement  on  the  differing 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  speciflc  details  concerning  the 
conference  agreement  are  reflected  in 
the  statement  of  managers  and  the  con- 
ference report  which  have  been  printed 
in  the  CoNGKEssiONAL  Record  of  Friday, 
July  30,  1971,  and  which  are  also  avail- 
able as  House  Report  No.  92-433. 

No  great  purpose  would  be  served  In 
reviewing  each  and  every  one  of  the 
specific  items  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment since  they  are.  I  b^eve,  thoroughly 
explained  and  easily  identified  in  the 
statement  of  managers.  However,  cer- 
tain elements  of  these  28  major  differ- 
ences in  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  TLB..  6531  have  caused  some  con- 
troversy, and  therefore  I  will  discuss 
these  subjects  in  some  detail. 

The  bill  H  Jl.  6531.  among  other  things, 
authorizes  an  extension  of  the  induction 


authority  of  the  drttft  law  and  provides 
a  very  substantial  increase  in  military 
pay. 

This  House  bill  was  comidetely  re- 
written by  the  Senate,  both  in  commit- 
tee and  during  floor  action,  "nie  Senate 
committee  struck  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  smd  provided  completely  new  lan- 
guage in  the  form  of  a  substitute.  When 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  was 
amended  in  many  particulars,  including 
the  addition  of  a  number  of  matters 
quite  obviously,  under  the  House  rules, 
not  germane  to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

Since  it  was  apparent  to  the  House  con- 
ferees that  as  a  practical  matter  it  would 
be  impossible  to  reject  in  total  certain 
of  these  Senate  amendments,  such  as 
the  so-called  Msinsfield  amendment  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  House  conferees 
reluctantly  agreed  to  accept  some  of 
these  Senate  changes,  recognizing  full 
well  the  ultimate  necessity  for  obtaining 
a  rule  waiving  points  of  order  so  as  to 
permit  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  by  the  House. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  have  ques- 
tioned the  action  of  the  conferees  in 
establishing  an  effective  date  for  the  mili- 
tary pay  raise  of  October  1  rather  than 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  following 
the  month  of  enactment. 

The  effect  of  this  action  taken  by  the 
conferees  is  to  delay  the  overall  pay  raise 
for  a  month,  representing  a  savings  of 
approximately  $200  million.  However, 
this  saving  was  reduced  substantially 
when  the  conferees  made  retroawitive  to 
July  1  of  this  year  the  increase  in  De- 
pendence Assistance  Act  allowances.  This 
action  will  provide  approximately  330,000 
military  personnel  in  the  lowest  four  pay 
grades  with  an  immediate  increase  in 
their  monthly  pay  ranging  from  $15  to 
$60  per  month,  at  an  additional  cost  for 
the  period  July  1  to  October  1,  1971,  of 
$26.5  million.  This  immediate  increase, 
therefore,  will  go  to  military  personnel 
who  need  it  most — the  lowest  ranking 
enlisted  member  with  dependents. 

The  action  taken  by  ttie  conferees  is 
soimd.  It  represents  an  effort  to  provide 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform  with  a 
level  of  comp>ensation  which  is  truly 
competitive,  in  all  grades,  with  the  civil- 
ian economy,  while  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  the  enormous  fiscal  ramifi- 
cations of  this  action  as  it  affects  every 
U.S.  taxpayer. 

The  most  complex  and  controversial 
provision  in  the  bill  was  that  referred  to 
as  the  Mansfield  amoidmait. 

Although  this  issue  was  only  one  of 
28  major  issues  confronting  the  confer- 
ees, most  of  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  conference  was  directed  to  this  single 
issue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire 
month  of  July  was  devoted  to  this  sicugle 
issue. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  many  ramifica- 
tions of  the  original  Senate  language. 
However,  I  can  say  with  complete  con- 
viction that  the  language  finally  sigreed 
to  by  the  conferees  does.  In  my  view, 
achieve  an  of  the  objectives  desired  by 
Senator  Mansfield,  without  imposing 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
limitations  which  would  have  seriously 
impaired  our  ability  to  negotiate  an 


early  and  satisfactory  withdrawal  from 
Indochina. 

The  conference  language  emphaslns 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  an  U.8.  mili- 
tary operations  in  Indochina  cease  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  and  titiat  this 
objective  be  accomplished  by,  first,  nego- 
tiating an  immediate  cease-fire;  and,  sec- 
ond, negotiating  with  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  for  the  establishmmt 
of  a  finsJ  date  for  the  withdrawal  fl^m 
Indochina  ot  cdl  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  contingent  upon  the  re- 
lease, at  a  date  certain,  of  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Oovemment 
of  North  Vietnam  and  forces  allied  with 
such  Government. 

I  believe  it  significant  that  all  caa- 
ferees  agreed  that  it  was  imperative  tiiat 
we  enter  into  negotiations  to  immedi- 
ately establish  a  cease-fire  since  such 
action  could  bring  a  termination  to  the 
killing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Although  I  personally  believe  that  the 
language  of  the  Mansfield  amendment 
should  never  have  been  included  in  the 
bill,  the  revised  language  does  fairly  and 
honestty  refiect  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  Members  of  Congress  of  both  bodies 
on  this  major  issue  of  foreign  policy. 

This  statement  of  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress articulates  the  views  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  on  the  subject  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  but  at  the  same  time  care- 
fully avoids  encroachment  of  the  Con- 
gress upon  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tives of  the  President,  and  does  not  tie 
his  hands  in  negotiating  on  these  vital 
matters.  We  have,  Uierefore,  kept  faiUi 
with  the  House  in  agreeing  to  this  re- 
vised language. 

I  am  therefore  hopeful  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  give  this  lan- 
guage and  the  conference  report  their 
unanimous  support. 

I  again  remind  you  that  here  today  at 
this  mcHnent  this  body  recognizes  its  re- 
sponsibility and  discharges  its  duty 
without  regard  to  amy  delay  or  any  tac- 
tics which  would  delay  the  immediate 
passage  of  this  bill  by  the  other  body. 

If  the  other  body  delays  or  fllibosters 
or  shirks  its  responsibility  and  fails  to 
perform  its  duty  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  Nation  this  is  a  responsibility 
which  it  must  bear — this  \s  a  blight  upcQ 
its  house,  as  I  suggested  before. 

But  certainly  those  of  us  in  this  House 
can  leave  here  now  on  our  recess  and  go 
home  to  our  own  districts  and  meet  our 
own  people  with  heads  high  and  eyes 
straight  forward  looking  into  the  eyes  of 
our  constituents  and  we  will  be  able  to 
tell  them  that  we  have  done  our  Job — 
that  we  have  given  our  soldiers  and  our 
sailors  and  our  airmen  the  support  nec- 
essary to  bring  this  horrible  tragic  war 
to  an  end  and  that  we  have  done  our  Job 
and  we  have  no  apologies  to  offer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  statement  of  fact. 
This  is  the  explanation  that  we  offer  to 
you  today.  This  is  asking  you.  again,  to 
express  to  your  Committee  oa  Armed 
Services  and  the  conferees  who  have 
been  appointed  and  who  have  come  back 
to  you,  for  that  resounding  vote  of  con- 
fidence which  you  just  expressed  in  us 
by  your  vote  in  adopting  the  rule. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  let  me  thsmk  you — both  from  the 
majority  side  and  on  the  minority  side 
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for  the  qdoDdld  support  that  has  always 
beenathaad  undo- the  very  wUllng  and 
aUa  mliMntty  leader,  the  gwtleman 
fran  nunols  (Mr.  Aaama) .  We  could  not 
funqtUn  in  our  oommlttee  vlth  the 
unanimity  with  which  we  have  func- 
tloned.  in  Uiat  qitiit  if  we  did  not  func- 
tioD  in  a  ncopartlean  ouumor.  We  are 
ail  Amerlcane  whoee  only  objective  is  to 
pcoCect  our  country. 

We  thank  you  from  a  grateful  heart 
for  what  you  have  given  us  today  and 
ask  you  to  repeat  that  vote  of  confldenoe. 
Please  ad<9t  this  oonf  erenoe  r^iort. 

Ut.  DON  H.  dAUBEN.  ICr.  ^waker. 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  HI^BERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomia. 

Ut.  don  H.  CLAUBBN.  Z  want  pdlH 
llely  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  for  his  leadership,  in  addition 
to  the  other  Bouse  oonf  erees,  on  this  very 
deUcate  matter.  But  more  specUioaUy  I 
want  to  rdate  to  him  my  personal  ap- 
predatlan  for  the  consideratton  he  gave 
to  reoommcndatlMis  that  not  only  I  made 
to  him  personally  and  to  the  other  con- 
ftreee.  hot  I  know  many  other  Members 
made  in  trying  to  come  up  with  the  kind 
of  compromise  language  that  would  be 
acceptable,  not  only  to  the  Congress,  but 
also  the  execiMve  branch. 

I  am  pleased  to  vote  the  close  similarity 
in  the  compromise  langimge  to  the  Mans- 
fleld  amendment  to  that  which  I  had 
stdnnltted  to  you  and  the  conferees  for 
consideration  and  adoption. 

Also,  the  incentive  pay  provisians 
should  go  along  way  toward  advancing 
the  volunteer  Army  concept  we  have  been 
supporting. 

Again,  I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  the  time  and  attention  you  gave  to  my 
suggestions  and  requests. 

Ifr.  BtBKRT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Z  say  to  the  gentleman,  as  my  pcedecea- 
sor  said  so  often,  and  Z  repeat  now,  we 
are  an  psasengen  together  in  the  same 
boat,  and  we  are  heading  for  the  same 
objective— peaee  in  our  time. 

BCr.  ARraiDB.  Ur.  Speaker,  Z  yield 
myself  such  time  as  Z  may  desire. 

The  BPKAKBl.  Ttue  gentleman  from 
zmnds  is  recognlBBd. 

Ut.  ABENDa  Mr.  l^?eaksr,  Z  rise  hi 
support  of  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
ference report.  Before  Z  enter  into  some 
remarks  that  Z  prq)ared.  part  of  which 
win  be  repetitious,  but  yet  so  basic  that 
Z  think  they  should  go  into  the  Rbcou> 
so  an  might  know  and  see  exactly  what 
we  tried  to  do  during  our  ddlberatioDs 
on  this  very  important  matter,  Z  want  to 
cwnmend  our  chairman  for  his  wonder- 
ful performance.  Aall  I  say.  at  the  con- 
feraioes  which  we  had.  They  were  hmg 
and  drawn  out.  rather  upsetting  at  times, 
and  yet  in  the  final  analysis  we  aU  came 
out  with  a  friendly  f edlng  that  we  had 
accomplirfwid  a  very  good  Job. 

One  thing  Z  would  Uke  to  point  oirt 
also  is  that  since  our  committee  was 
whoUy  nonpartisan,  we  were  able  to 
work  together,  and  our  conferees  acted 
as  a  unit,  Republicans  snd  Democrats 
alike,  with  no  dtfliculty  whatsoever,  un- 
dertaking the  obligation  we  f  ^  we  had 
from  this  House  to  seek  a  good  coofer- 


report  as  lns(nieted  by  the  rather 
overwhdming  vote  on  roIIoaU  Na  45 
when  we  adopted  the  bOL  That  vote  was 
283  to  90.  which  was  rather  overwfadm- 
ing. 

Mr.  £^7eaker,  a  great  deal  of  oocn- 
m«it  has  been  made  in  respect  to  the  ac- 
tion taken  bgr  the  conferees  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  UU  oonoemed  with  mlBtary 
pay.  Some  of  this  oommentary  has  been 
aooursAe.  Xtafortnnately,  a  great  deal  has 
not  been  based  on  fact  but  menly  on 
personal  intetpretatlon. 

Fm*  purposes  of  the  record  let  me  re- 
view the  action  taken  by  the  conferees 
on  the  military  pay  question. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  are  aware, 
tile  House-passed  biU  included  increases 
in  both  basic  pay  and  quarters  or  De- 
pendents Assistance  Act  aOowaneee  for 
aU  grades  of  service  pencmneL  The  Soi- 
ate  UU  largely  oonflned  propoeed  in- 
creases in  comswnsation  to  basic  pay  with 
modest  increases  in  Z3ependents  Assist- 
ance Act  allowances. 

The  conference  agreement  resulted  in 
acceptance  of  tiie  basic  pay  increases 
recommended  in  the  House  bUL  The  con- 
ference agreement  also  accepted  the  pro- 
posed increases  in  basic  allowances  for 
quarters  and  Dependents  Assistance  Act 
allowances  reduced  to  spiuoximately  8S 
percent  of  the  monthly  amounts  recom- 
mended by  the  House. 

Thus,  the  reduction  in  the  total  oom- 
pensatton  increase  was  confined  to  that 
portion  of  the  House  UU  rdating  to 
quarters  aUowanee  increases  since  the 
Senate  had  virtually  provided  no  Increase 
in  that  area.  The  House  had  reoom- 
mended  increases  in  the  amount  of  1842.3 
million  while  the  Senate  had  recom- 
mended an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
only  $79  million,  llie  resolutton  of  this 
dilTeraice  by  the  ctmfereee  was  an  ac- 
ceptance of  an  annual  increase  in  theee 
aUowances  amounting  to  $515.7  million. 

The  House  conferees  also  accepted  a 
Senate  provision  providing  for  an  initial 
enlistment  bonus  into  the  o(Hiy»at  ele- 
ments. This  provlsioD  wiU  authorise  cer- 
tain new  entrants  into  military  service 
a  bonus  of  $3,000.  Included  in  the  report 
agreed  to  t^  the  conferees  is  language 
to  the  effect  that  this  bonus  authority 
could,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  be  payalile  for  enlistments  oc- 
curring on  or  after  February  1. 1971. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
action,  along  with  a  number  of  related 
minor  changes,  the  oonf  orence  agree- 
ment resulted  in  an  »"""^>  compensa- 
tion iiMsrease  of  $2.38  UUlon. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
action  of  tlie  conferees  in  providing  a 
substantial  increase  in  compensation  in 
the  form  of  allowances,  actually  provided 
$287  mlUion  in  additional  economic  ben- 
efits to  miUtary  persranel.  This  results 
since  the  cmnpensation  increases  pro- 
vided in  the  way  of  allowances  are  not 
taxable.  Thus,  althoui^  the  annual  cost 
of  this  military  compensation  increase  is 
$2.38  bUUon,  the  mUUary  forces  are  re- 
ceiving $2.67  liUlion  in  economic  gain. 

A  related  consideration  stems  from  the 
fact  that  this  action  also  precludes  in- 
creased retired  pay  costs.  By  1980.  the 
Senate  proposal  would  increase  cumu- 
lative nondlsabUlty  retired  pay  costs  by 


$30  mUllon  and  by  2001  costs  would  rfimb 
$472  millkm.  Oosts  under  the  conference 
agreement  would  be  $2  »miii/>t^  ^x\i  $67 
milUon  respectively. 

In  reaching  this  agreement  on  adjust- 
ing miUtary  oompensatkm  levels,  the  con. 
f erees  were  also  mindful  of  the  faot  that 
In  addition  to  this  increase  in  miUtary 
pay.  there  will  also  be  another  auto- 
matic increase  in  military  pay  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1972.  That  increase  Is  now 
calculated  to  i^iproximate  a  7.9-peroent 
increase  in  basic  pay  at  a  cost  appzoxl- 
matb^  $1.3  union. 

Tliese  considerations.  therefore 
prompted  the  conferees  to  agree  to  es-' 
tabUsh  an  effective  date  of  October  I 
1911.  for  the  pay  adjustment  provided 
lnHJt.6531. 

Z  must  concede,  as  Z  am  sure  you  wfll 
also,  that  estabUshhxg  an  equitaUe  level 
of  mlUtaiy  oompensaition  for  the  various 
grades  is  a  Judgmental  matter  and  one 
upon  which  there  can  be  honest  dis- 
««reement.  Some  miUtaiy  personnel  may 
COTsider  these  levels  too  low.  whUe  at 
we  same  time  many  taxpayers  win  con- 
sider them  too  generous.  Zn  any  event,  let 
mo  OTge  you  to  take  a  look  at  the  final 
i^i*  <rfp»e  conferees'  action.  Z  am  in- 
•Brang  taito  the  record  at  this  point  a 
wwf  table  which  compares  average  lev- 
!r«fc  7^?*^  mmtary  compensatton  for 
ewh  of  the  pay  grades  below  the  rank 
of  general  or  admiral.  TWs  table  reOeets 
fH^^^^^*^  as  weU  as  those  propoeed 
inlU^  to  the  House  and  SenatelSJ 
and  flnaUy  the  conference  agreement 

nJl  '^  ^^^  °'  **^  t«*Je  wm 
Show,  the  compensation  level  of  a 
new  recruit,  an  E-1.  is  presently  $3  165 
annuaUy.  Under  the  cobf erenof  Sie- 
ment  this  will  be  tocreased  to  $4  872 
an  increase  of  $1,707.  This  include  a 
100-percent  tocrease  to  basic  pay 

Wlthto  4  months  after  a  recruit  enters 
mlUtary  service  he  wlU  become  an  B-2 
and  therefore  receive  regular  military 
'compensation  of  more  than  $5,300  a 
y»r,  an  Increase  of  almost  $2,000  over 
existing  compensatitm  levels.  MUitary 
wy  then  becomes  progressively  higher 
thereafter  with  promotions  and  "years 
of  service"  tocreases.  For  example  vir- 
tually aU  personnel  entering  military 
service  attato  the  grade  of  E-3  withto  9 
to  10  months. 

These  compensation  figures  do  not  to- 
clude  numerous  other  special  pays,  tax 
benefits  for  certato  overseas  service,  and 
fringe  benefits  that  servicemen  receive. 
For  example,  dependents  of  military 
personnel,  as  a  c<xisequence  of  their  sta- 
tus, were  authorized  medicare  from 
civilian  medical  sources  during  cedoi- 
dar  year  1970  at  a  cost  to  the  PMeml 
Government  approximating  $300  mil- 
lion. This  cost  does  not  include  the  cost 
incurred  for  medical  care  provided  to 
these  eligible  dependents  at  uniformed 
services  medical  facilities. 

My  potot,  I  believe,  is  obvious.  Mili- 
tary personnel  and  related  oosts  are 
very  substantial  and  now  represent 
much  more  than  half  of  the  total  an- 
nual defense  budget.  Therefore.  I  per- 
sonaUy  feel  that  the  conferees  have  ar- 
rived at  a  very  equitable,  effective  and 
honorable  solution  to  a  most  difficult 
and  complex  proUem. 
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COMPARISON  OF  AVEKAGC  RCeULAS  MIUTARY  COMKN- 
SATION  ■ 
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CONFEREES  AGREEMENT  ON  PAY  IN  H.R.  6531 
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Let  me  repeat,  if  I  might,  the  words, 
if  only  for  emphasis,  which  the  chair- 
man of  our  coomiittoe  said  a  moment 
ago.  What  we  did  to  finally  reaching 
agreement  on  the  Manafldd  amendment 
was  tliat  we  said  it  should  be  the  sense 
of  Congress — rather  than  the  words  used 
by  the  Soiate.  Furthennore,  we  then 
said  it  would  not  be  9  months  after  the 
setting  of  a  terminatlan  date,  not  9 
months,  l>ut  rather  we  said  the  Presi- 
dent should  negotiate  with  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  North  Vietnam  for  an  Imme- 
diate cease-fire  to  Indochina. 

In  line  with  this  we  urge  the  President 
to  negotiate  for  the  withdrawal  from 
Indochina  of  aU  miUtary  forces  <A  the 
United  States,  and  to  negotiate  with  the 
Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam  for  an 
agreemmt  which  would  provide  for  a 
series  of  phased  and  rapid  wittidrawals 
of  UB.  military  forces  from  Indochina, 
subject  to  a  phased  release  of  American 
prisoners. 

May  I  add  (me  more  thing.  The  lan- 
guage deletes  setting  of  a  date  9  months 
after  enactment,  as  prcHTOsed  to  the 
original  amoidment.  However,  the  con- 
ferees, as  the  Jotot  statement  says,  agreed 
"that  it  was  imperative  to  emphasise 
negotiations  to  establish  a  cease-fire 
since  such  could  bring  a  termination  of 
the  killing  to  Southeast  Asia  at  the 
earliest  date."  That  is  what  aU  America 
longs  for  at  tliis  particular  time. 

We  have  put  together  the  machinery 
so   that   this  can  happen,   and  most 


earnestly  and  stnoerely  hope  it  wiU  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Z  trust  that  the  confer- 
ence report  wiU  have  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  Members  of  Oongrees,  and 
that  the  Senate  body  wiU  be  caUed  upon 
to  act. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABENDS.  I  yield  to  the  geitleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  take  this  oiHXHtunity  of  expressing 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
the  gentleman  to  the  w^  my  com- 
mmdation  for  their  leadership  during 
this  very  difficult  task  vrtiich  relates  di- 
rectly to  the  security  of  this  country, 
equity  for  those  to  imiform.  and  also 
peace  to  the  world. 

I  believe  the  result  rqiresented  by  this 
conference  report  Is  a  tribute  to  the  ob- 
jectivity of  the  conferees,  their  patience 
and  their  skill.  They  have  brou^t  back 
to  the  House  that  which  can  be  enthu- 
siastically stQiported  and  it  wiU  enable 
every  Member  to  go  back  to  his  constit- 
uency and  give  totelUgent  and  encour- 
aging answer  to  the  questions  of  constit- 
uents and  the  families  of  our  servloe- 
men, 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Z  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINIXLE7.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinUs. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  properly 
taken  note  of  what  the  language  to  tltte 
IV  does  not  say  with  reference  to  9 
months  terminatloD  of  our  miUtary  pres- 
ence in  Indochina. 

What  remains  does  say  a  lot. 

It  Is  my  bdief .  and  I  think  the  facts 
support  it.  that  this  is  the  first  time  the 
House  wlU  have  stated  legislatively  its 
support  for  termination  of  aU  miUtary 
operations  of  XTjS.  miUtary  forces  to 
Indochina  and  for  the  prompt  with- 
drawal of  aU  such  forces:  so  this  is  indeed 
a  historic  day. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman fnun  nUnois.  I  know  this  is 
something  he  has  been  terribly  toter- 
ested  to  for  a  good  long  time.  I  am  glad 
we  are  to  agreement. 

Mr.  IXWO  of  Maryland.  Ux.  l^>eaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frtHn  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Z  want  to 
compUment  the  gentleman  on  Y)^B  pres- 
entation. 

There  is  one  thing  which  troubles  me 
to  this  report,  and  that  concerns  the 
prisoners  who  are  lieing  hdd  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  by  th^  alUes.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  we  pr(H>ose  to 
withdraw  more  or  less  concurrently  with 
the  release  of  prisoners. 

The  question  I  ask  Is,  What  wiU  hap- 
pen if  they  hold  out  on  us?  What  vriU 
haiH>en  if  they,  let  us  say,  rdease  350 
prisoners  when  it  is  reaBy  true  that  they 
have  300  or  400  more,  but  deny  they 
have  them  and,  when  we  give  them  this 
names,  say,  "We  do  not  have  any  idea  of 


vrtiat  happened  to  them"?  What  means 
do  we  have  to  this  legislation  to  insure 
that  some  group,  such  as  the  Swiss  or 
others,  make  aU  Investlgatloos  it  Is  pos- 
siUe  to  make  to  find  out  exactly  how 
many  prisoners  they  do  have  and  to 
make  sure  they  do  not  hold  back  on  usV 
That  Is  one  question. 

Mtr.  ARENDS.  Of  course  that  Is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  even  attempt  to 
answer.  I  beUeve  we  have  opened  Vtm 
door  by  simply  saying  to  negotiate.  Itey 
can  negotiate  as  hard  and  as  long  as  they 
wsmt,  through  any  medium,  ally,  friend 
or  other  nation.  They  can  negotiate.  At 
least  the  pathway  is  there.  We  are  start- 
ing down  the  road.  We  axe  trying  to  deal 
with  pecvle  recognizing  that  we  have  to 
solve  the  problem  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  liDNO  of  Maryland.  The  other 
question  concerns  those  prisoners  who  do 
not  want  to  come  back,  or  say  ttiey  do 
not.  Certato  American-held  prisoners  wiU 
be  aUeged  to  have  been  either  won  over 
to  communism  or  otherwise  who  do  not 
want  to  c<»ne  back.  Many  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  captured  by  our  alUes 
to  South  Vietnam  may  genuinely  not 
want  to  go  back  to  North  Vietnam.  In 
fact,  a  great  number  have  already  said 
they  do  not  want  to  go  back. 

I  would  suppose  the  way  to  handle  this 
would  be  to  have  some  agreement  where- 
by the  so-caUed  reluctent  returnees 
would  l)e  turned  over  to  some  neutral 
authority — let  us  say  the  Swiss.  Put  them 
toto  their  hands  and  then  let  them  have 
complete  control  over  them.  They  can 
make  a  genutoe  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  go  t)ack.  As  you 
know,  we  wiU  not  trust  the  Communists 
when  they  teU  us  that  they  have  men 
who  do  not  want  to  return  and  they  wiU 
not  trust  us  when  we  teU  them  that  we 
have  men  who  do  not  want  to  return. 
And  there  wlU  be  many  cases,  Z  know. 
to  which  there  wiU  be  men  irtio  gennindy 
do  xu}t  want  to  go  back.  What  provision 
is  there  to  this  legislation  to  cover  that? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  provision.  I  have  never  heard  it 
discussed  to  that  kind  of  language.  I 
would  not  know  how  to  answer  you.  It 
comes  under  the  broad  umbrella  of  ne- 
gotiation and  how  we  wiU  agree  on  it  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  WiU  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  it  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem? wm  not  it  make  it  difficult  to 
carry  out  the  term  of  the  Vietnam  vrtth- 
drawal  provislan? 

Mr.  ARESnDS.  Yes;  it  is  a  diflleult 
problem. 

lifr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  l^teaker. 
wlU  the  gentleman  yidd  to  me? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrieldtog. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  complimenta 
to  those  already  heard  for  a  very  fine 
presentation  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man and  also  add  my  compliments  to 
those  received  Iv  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  aU  of  the  conference  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  anti-American  ele- 
ments throughout  this  country  and  the 
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worid  consider  what  we  do  here  today 
to  adoptlzix  this  eoof  erenoe  report,  there 
win  be  those  who  will  attonpt  to  Inter- 
px«t  it  a«  a  dlTialon  of  one  group  against 
another  in  our  policies  rdattng  to  South- 
east Asia.  I  suggest  that  in  their  interest 
•nd  in  the  interest  of  world  peace,  they 
should  be  very  cautiooB  in  any  misinter- 
pretation of  what  we  do.  We  are  not  di- 
viding our  great  Nation.  To  the  contrary. 
by  our  action  today  we  are  bringing  to- 
sether  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  Na- 
tion and  bringing  together  the  elected 
Ooogress  ta  our  Nation  and  bringing  to- 
gether the  UA  Senate  and  the  UJB 
House  of  RepresentatlTeB.  Por  the  flrst 
time  in  many  months  we  will  be  present- 
ing to  the  enemy  and  to  the  woiid  a  most 
imited  front  as  it  relates  to  our  involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia.  1  mve  caution 
on  those,  especially  the  anti-American 
elements,  who  would  try  to  misinterpret 
this  as  being  anything  other  than  a 
bringing  together  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  in  a  unified  effort  to  bring  a  Ji»t 
and  humane  end  to  the  hostilities  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
that  very  pertinent  obeervatton.  It  is  very 
constructive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  a  member  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Wrauh)  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  both  the  form  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  draft  conf eroice  report 

With  respect  to  form,  the  report  in  at 
least  two  instances  negates  a  very  key 
provision  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970.  Regrettably,  the  Com- 
mtttee  on  Rules,  which  supported  this 
very  key  reform  last  year,  chose  to  Ignore 
it  when  it  received  its  first  test 

Substantively  I  am  concerned  by  at 
least  three  provisions  trf  the  draft  con- 
ference report. 

Hrst,  the  changes  in  the  pay  scales  I 
think  do  damage  to  the  concept  of  an 
all-volunteer  military  force.  Sec<»d.  the 
changes  in  the  so-called  Broyhlll  of 
North  Carolina  amendment  certainly 
alter  the  original  intent  of  this  provision. 
TWrd,  I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  so-called  ICansfield  amendment  has 
been  emasculated  by  this  report  by  the 
elimination  of  any  definite  withdrawal 
date. 

Ptor  these  reas<ms,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  plan 
to  vote  against  the  draft  bill  conference 
report 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
Bin  (Mr.  Smcn) . 

Mr.  STEK3ER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speakw,  it  is  not  easy  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion on  this  bill. 

I  am,  of  course,  dlsawjolnted  that  the 
rule  was  granted  waiving  all  jxAats  of 
order  which  precluded  the  opportunity 
fen*  Members  of  the  House  to  raise  what 
have  be«i  recognised  as  valid  points  of 
order  in  areas  In  which  this  conference 
report  exceeds  the  rules  of  the  House.  I 
had  intended  to  otttr.  if  I  were  leoog- 
nlaed  at  thie  im>ropriate  time,  a  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions  to  have  the 
conferees  Inalst  on  the  House-passed  pay 
package,    and    the    so-called    Broyhlll 


aoMndment.  but  I  must  admit,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  were  I  to  do  that  I  would 
then  be  In  a  podtian  of  being  forced  to 
vote  agmhiat  the  adoption  ot  the  confer- 
ence resMot  on  final  passage.  I  simply 
cannot  do  that  ^^        ^^^ 

Ttie  pay  package,  Imperfect  as  it  is.  Is 
aenlflcantly  better  than  the  pay  scale 
yiat  now  exists.  -Hie  fact  that  first- 
termers  are  going  to  be  increased  way 
above  where  they  are  now.  even  thou^  it 
is  below  even  that  which  the  House 
l»ssed  earlier.  Is  nevertheless  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Even  though  the  con- 
ference report  increases  the  pay  of  gen- 
erals more  than  that  which  Is  given  to 
those  in  the  lower  ranks,  it  nevertheless 
is  a  step  toward  attempting  to  aUevUte 
the  poverty  wages  f  nan  which  the  men  in 
the  armed  services  in  the  first  terms  now 
suffer. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  straight  motion 
to  recommit  is  offered.  I  shall  vote  "yea" 
<m  the  basis  of  attempting  to  force  the 
confmses  to  come  to  grips  with  the  date 
the  Broyhlll  amendment,  and  the  oav 
package.  ^ 

But  on  final  passage  I  shall  vote  "aye" 
bemuse  the  pay  package  is  so  Important 
I  have  tried  in  every  way  I  know  to 
tone  change  In  the  conference  report  b'lt 
havmg  failed  I  shaU  support  adoption 
*  ^  report  as  being  an  Improvement 
lor  the  men  and  women  who  serve  our 
Nation. 

™«  morning.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  received 
fu  ^"*^  ^""^  Chairman  H*bkrt  noting 
that  the  expiration  of  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  on  June  30  might  result 
In  a  decrease  in  pay  for  flrst-teim  serv- 
icemen. 

In  view  of  the  financial  iriight  affect- 
^J^  *^^'**  ^  ^^*e  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defmse  Roger  T.  KeUey  on  July  14 
and  noted: 

In  view  <rf  the  poMbiUty  that  the  draft 
*"  .?^  '^t  ^  enactwl  for  aome  Uma.  I 
]»wUd  be  Intereated  to  what  plana  hava  bean 
deyaloped  to  deal  with  the  loaa  oT  Income 
aasoclatad  with  the  expiation  of  the  iS- 
pendenta  Aaalatance  Act; 
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The  result  of  this  compromise  is  to 
provide  the  first-termers — who  were  the 
target  of  the  pay  reform  in  the  first 
place — with  a  lower  rate  of  compensation 
than  they  would  have  received  in  either 
bill;  only  the  careerists  are  given  a  com- 
promise that  splite  the  difference  between 
the  two  bills.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
table  below,  the  increases  for  the  career- 
ists fall  in  between  the  two  bills,  while 
those  for  the  privates,  corporals,  and 
lieutenants  fall  below  the  lowest  House 
or  Senate  figure: 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  REGULAR  MIUTARY 
COMPENSATION 
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On  July  23  the  Defense  Department 
responded: 

At  thla  time,  we  are  formulating  piazu  to 
contmue  payment  of  Dependents  Auutance 
Act  aUowances  until  final  action  on  H.B. 
6631  baa  been  competed.  We  have  advUad 
the  Joint  committee  membera,  to  conference 
on  thla  bill,  of  te<dtolcal  correctiona  needed 
to  conttone  current  entitlement  to  DAA  al- 
lowancea. . . 

I  then  confirmed  by  phone  call  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  no  intenti<m 
of  stopiring  payments  to  our  lower  rank- 
ing OI's. 

The  major  proUem.  of  course,  is  that 
the  oonfermce  conunlttee  decided  to  de- 
lay enactment  of  the  pay  bill  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  even  though  the  House  and  Senate 
both  stipulated  imidementetion  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  after  enact- 
ment 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  draft  bUl  conferees,  in  violation 
of  clause  3  of  rule  28.  used  the  aretaaic 
distinction  between  basic  pay  and  the 
quarters  allowance  to  reduce  the  bmeAte 
in  tibe  military  pay  UH  1^  over  OOO 
mUUon: 
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fi 5,893 

H 5,484 

E-I i036 


*40,827 
36,319 
33,042 
29,065 
24,850 
19.796 
16,527 
13,591 
11.138 
9.611 
16,088 
13,007 
11.108 
9. 195 
13,417 
11,571 
9,980 
8.647 
7,248 
1^329 
5,831 
5,530 
5,320 


»42,725 
38,107 
34.7a 
30iaM 
26,380 
21.122 
17.630 
14.501 
11.045 
<.6S9 
17,074 
14,032 
11.898 
9.738 
14.392 
12.334 
10,634 
9,160 
7.3SB 
6,188 
5,663 
1311 
4,872 


The  distJnctlon  between  basic  pay  and 
allowances  is  a  technical  provision  left 
over  from  the  days  when  few  soldiers 
were  married,  but  it  has  lltUe  relevance 
to  todays  1.5  million  married  service- 
men, "mere  is  strong  support,  in  the 
United  States  Code,  for  the  prindide  that 
these  elements  should  be  considered  to- 
gether. As  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  noted  in  the  report  to  HJl.  6531 : 

The  OoDfptm  to  PubUo  Law  90-307  defined 
Ragnlar  Military  Oompenaatlon  (KUO)  as 
oonalstlDg  of  the  foUowtog  elementa  that 
aerrloe  mambora  receive  to  caah  or  kind 
•vary  payday:  baito  pay,  baalo  quarten  aUow- 
anoea,  atfbaMenoa  aUowance,  and  tax  ad- 
vantage (reoaivad  becauae  the  quarters  and 
subalstenoe  allowanoea  am  not  subject  to 
Federal  Income  tax) . 

It  la  the  Regular  MUltary  (Tompensatlon 
that  la  used  to  eatabllah  competitive  mili- 
tary pay  levela  whldi  bear  a  reaaoimMe  rela- 
ttODBhlp  to  dTlUan  wages  for  equivalent 
leraUof  work  .  .  . 

m  devrio|>tog  tha  pay  propoaala  on  whldi 
the  MHnmlttaa  bUl  U  baaed,  tha  Department 
of  Daf  anaa  aooatmoted  a  military  pay  stand- 
ard to  aaaure  that  mmtary  pay  waa  prapecly 
equated  with  remuneration  to  other  anaa  of 
national  Ufa  .  .  . 
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The  Committee's  bUl  would  provide  total 
tocraaaea  to  Regular  ICUitary  Oompanaatton 
of  •a,68rr.4  mllUon  par  year.  Tbla  Ineludea 
9133S.4  mlUlcm  to  baalo  pay  tocraaaea,  9834.3 
mimon  for  tocraaaea  to  baale  aUowanoea  for 
quartan,  and  9S7.8  million  for  tooreaaea  to 
baalc  allowancea  for  subsistence.  (House  Re- 
port 93-83,  pp.  34  «.) 

The  regular  military  compensation 
concept  derives  from  enactment  of  the 
"Rivers  amendment"  in  1967.  which  was 
passed  to  Insure  that  military  personnel 
received  pay  increases  which  were  equiv- 
alent to  the  increases  granted  civilian 
FMerm  employees.  As  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  noted  in  the  report 
accompcmying  that  measure: 

Beg\ilar  MUltary  Compensation  la  defined 
as  basic  pay,  qiuoters,  and  aobalatenoa  al- 
lowanoee,  either  to  caah  or  to  kind,  and  tha 
tax  advantage  thereon.  TUa  regular  oompan- 
■atlon  la  oonsldared  to  be  tlie  eqolvalant  of 
the  groes  salarlea  payable  to  Federal  em- 
ployees imder  the  Claaslflcatlon  Act.  (House 
Beport  90-787.  p.  S) 

A  dialog  from  the  1967  hecutngs  on 
military  pay  illustrates  why  the  total 
concept  of  regular  military  compensation, 
as  deflncKl  by  law,  must  be  ccmsidered 
when  looking  at  the  pay  of  our  service- 
men. This  dialog  explains  why  the  ar- 
chaic concept  of  military  "basic  pay" 
must  be  increased  by  a  greater  percentage 
than  dvll  service  pay,  in  order  to  achieve 
the  same  end  result  in  individual  com- 
pensation: 

The  President  has  recommended  that  uni- 
formed services  personnel  be  provided  a 
4Ji%  Increase  in  their  companaatlon.  .  .  . 
This  Increase  which  tranalataa  toto  a  6.8% 
tooraaae  to  basic  pay  Is  therefore  Identical 
with  the  first  stage  salary  tooreaee  provided 
classification  employees. 

The  Obaducan.  Now  doea  anytxxly  not  un- 
derstand how  we  arrived  at  6.6%? 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Haujbck.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  put 
that  6.6  up  ttiere,  that  la  what  la  gotog  to  be 
written,  and  I,  for  one,  voted  for  the  motion 
to  recommit,  to  atrlke  that  6  down  to  4JS 
(for  olvU  sarvloe  amployaee),  and  to  atrlka 
out  the  subaaqoant  year  raises. 

The  CHATKitaw.  That  is  already  pawed 

Mr.  wat.it»  I  hava  to  be  oonslatent  about 
tt. 

The  CaanticAir.  Tou  would  be  oonalstant. 

Mr.  H*T.T.pr^r  .  .  .  but  wlien  we  make  tha 
blanket  statamant  In  thla  statement  here, 
rafarrtog  to  6.6.  what  I  am  afraid  of  Is  that 
that  U  g(dng  to  be  the  figure  to  everybody^ 
Bind,  and  thoaa  of  ua — ^tha  Prealdant  haa 
been  trying  to  hold  It  to  4J(.  Where  doea  that 
leave  us? 

The  Cyuomuk.  TbaX  la  what  the  Prealdant 
recommended,  the  6.6. 

Mr.  SLATnranxK.  MT.  Hallack.  tbia  la  pra- 
olaaly  ^rtiat  the  Prealdent  recommended,  a  4JS 
Inoraaae  to  regular  oompenaatlon,  which 
tranalataa  toto  a  6.6%  inereaaa  to  baalo  pay. 
Da  sin  pay  la  only  one  element  of  the  month- 
ly, or  one  dement  of  the  monthly  oompen- 
aatlon for  military  paraonnd. 

The  CHABMAir.  Mr.  Halleck,  are  you  for 
the  4.6? 

Mr.  Hallbck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaoicam.  WeU,  you  are  therefore  alao 
for  a  6.6%  tocrease  to  t>aslo  pay. 

It  is  our  b^ef  that  the  strong  support 
the  Armed  Services  Cmnmittee  has 
shown  for  the  regular  military  com- 
pensation standard,  should  be  considered 
when  viewing  the  action  of  the  con- 
ferees on  military  pay.  If  the  House  had 
passed  a  Civil  Service  pay  biU  authoriz- 


ing a  OS-l  to  be  paid  at  the  annual  rate 
of  $5,036.  and  the  Senate  had  authorized 
$5,320,  would  the  conferees  have  the  au- 
thority to  reduce  him  to  $4,872?  It  is  not 
our  belief  that  this  action  would  be  per- 
missible under  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act.  As  Mr.  SiBK  said  during  the 
debate  (m  his  amendment: 


fac  example,  the  Houae  paaaea  a  plaoa  of 
legislation  authodatog  $1  million;  tha  other 
body  after  having  oonaldared  the  leglalatlon 
IHHTw  a  bUl  attthorlatog  66  million;  then  tha 
oonf erenoe  conunlttee  could  not  ooma  bade 
and  report  910  million  ot,  going  tha  othar 
way,  report  8600,000. 

The  potot  la  that  It  should  stay  wlthto  the 
scope  of  what  the  two  bodies  have  done 
inltlaUy. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  area 
of  military  pay,  the  conferees  were  In 
error  In  reporting  a  lower  level  of  regu- 
lar military  compensation  than  that 
passed  by  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate. Otherwise  it  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  liegislative  Reorganizaticm  Act 
was  designed  to  protect  the  c(xnpensa- 
tion  of  civilian  employee,  but  not  the 
remuneration  of  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Include  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Chairman 
Hubert  outlining  my  comments  on  the 
actions  of  the  conference  committee: 

Hotm  or  RXPKXSKNTATtTXB, 

Wathingtcm,,  D.C.,  July  21,  1971. 

Hon.  F.  EDWAaO  BtBWMT, 

CtuArman,   Committee   on   Armed   Services, 
House  of  Representativet,  Waahington, 
D.C. 
DxAX  Ma.  Chauucam:  Thank  you  for  your 
prompt  and  very  detailed  response  to  my  let- 
ter regarding  the  actions  of  the  conference 
on  military  pay.  As  It  appears  that  the  con- 
ferees may  remato  to  session  for  some  time, 
I  should  like  to  discuss  the  potots  raised  to 
your  letter  in  hopes  of  having  the  pay  cuta 
restored. 

1.  The  pay  cut  was  Justified  because  the 
conferees  paovlded  a  combat  arms  enlistment 
bonus. 

As  you  know.  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  thU 
Iwnus  wUl  be  paid  to  more  than  60,000  men 
to  the  next  fiscal  year,  as  compared  to  over 
440,000  required  accessions.  Moreover,  the 
combat  bonus  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
first-termers  who  entered  service  before  Feb- 
ruary 1971.  Thus,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  our  servicemen  will  receive  no  eco- 
nomic improvement  from  this  Item. 

2.  The  tax  advantage  to  the  conference  bill 
will  create  an  additional  8287  million  to  eco- 
nomic gato.  "Thus,  although  the  annual  cost 
of  thla  military  compensation  tocrease  is 
$2.88  billion,  the  military  forces  are  receiving 
82.67  bllUon  to  economic  gato." 

The  Houae  bUl.  however,  provided  an  even 
more  subatantlal  tocreaae  to  tax  advantage 
($480.6  million) .  Therefore,  even  to  terms  of 
total  economic  gain,  the  conference  bill  is 
inferior  to  the  versions  pcused  by  either 
House: 

Economic  Oato  (coat  plus  tax  advantage.  $ 
BUUons) 

Senate  2.88 

Houae  8.16 

Conference  2.67 

3.  Retired  pay  coats  would  be  higher  to 
the  Senate  bill  than  to  the  conference  bllL 

It  Bhould  alao  be  noted  that  tha  retired 
pay  ooata  to  the  conf  erenoe  bill  are  identiooZ 
to  tha  retired  pay  oosts  to  the  Honaa  bill. 
Monover.  aa  you  wUl  recall  from  tha  latter  I 
smt  you  on  33  June,  it  la  posdhia  to  darlsa 
a  pay  ioale  oamptOBoam  whleh  q>Uti  tha  dlf - 
f aranoa  between  the  BOosa  and  Sanata  btUa. 
jat  matotalna  ratiied  pay  oosta  at  a  rata  Iden 
tloal  to  that  daveiopad  by  tha  oont< 


Ibavatora,  It  doaa  not  appear  to  be  necea- 
aaiy  to  cut  tha  pay  bill  bdow  either  the 
Houaa  or  Sanata  varslona  to  order  to  hold 
down  retiiad  pay  ooata. 

4.  AtM»Mfr  antamatlo  pay  tocrease  la  ached- 
ulod  for  January  1. 1973. 

Throngboat  tha  debate  It  waa  known  that 
sueh  an  Inoreaae  was  aehednlad  for  next  year. 
Senator  Stannla.  to  particular  made  numar- 
oua  refcrenoaa  to  tha  ooat  ot  this  pay  hike 
duzl^  tha  debate,  yet  the  othar  body  choaa 
to  go  for  the  foil  $3.7  billion  Inoreaae  by  a 
Bl-g7  margin. 

Mora  tmportantty,  tha  automatic  tocreaae 
simply  twypti'^'i'^  the  dlacrlmlnatlnn  agalnat 
tha  flrat-termar.  If  the  tocreaae  la  7.4%  as 
eaq>aotad.  under  the  oonferenoa  bm  the  Ma- 
Jor-Oeneral  wlU  get  a  $304.71  raise,  the  col- 
onel will  get  a  $188.43  hlka.  but  the  recruit 
would  only  receive  an  Inoreaae  of  $19M  to 
hla  monthly  pay.  Since  tha  comparative  to- 
creaae tat  the  fint-termer  la  so  small.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  eonfaraaa  wUl  raatoca  this 
pay  torn  to  the  range  prorldad  by  tha  Sanata 
and  tha  Houaa. 

6.  ".  .  .  eatabHahlng  an  equitable  level  of 
mlUtaiy  oompenaatlon  for  the  varloua  gradaa 
to  a  Judgnuntal  matter  and  one  upon  which 
there  can  be  honaat  dlaagreemant" 

Aa  tha  Committee  pototad  out  to  Houae 
Report  93-63  (pp.  34-36)  : 

"Hm  Oongraaa  In  PuhUc  Z<aw  90-307  da- 
flnad  Etagular  MUltary  Compensation  (BMC) 
aa  o(matatlng  of  tha  foUowtog  elementa  that 
awloa  members  receive  to  caah  or  to  kind 
every  payday:  baalo  pay,  quarters  aUowanoea. 
subsistence  aUowance  and  tax  advantage. 
...  In  developing  the  pay  propoaala  on 
which  the  Committee  bill  U  bMed.  tha  De- 
partment ot  Defenae  oonatruetad  a  military 
pay  standard  to  aaaure  that  military  pay  waa 
properly  equated  with  remuneration  to  other 
araaa  of  T'frt<""*T  life." 

The  Senate,  of  ooutse.  chose  to  provide  the 
entry  gradea  with  even  a  higher  level  of  com- 
pensation than  the  Houae  bUl.  Therefore,  it  la 
not  dear  why  the  oonfereea  would  aettle  for 
a  atandard  which  provldea  the  recruit  gradea 
with  leas  RMC  than  to  either  the  House  or 
Senate  bllla. 

6.  Theae  compensation  figures  do  not  to- 
dude  the  opportunity  for  the  serviceman  to 
receive  fringe  benefits,  tocludlng  special  pays 
and  dependant  medical  care. 

DetaUed  atudlea  have  revealed  that  tha 
serviceman  has  no  advantage  over  hla  dvU- 
lan  counterpart  to  temu  of  frtoge  benefits. 
Aa  Assistant  Saoretary  Kelley  recently  noted 
before  the  Defenae  Appnqprlatlcna  Subccm- 
mlttee  (Part  3,  pp.  47-49) : 

"I  am  oonadous,  of  course,  of  the  addi- 
tional frtoge  or  supplemental  beneflta  which 
military  people  get,  some  of  which  are 
unique  to  ttie  mlUtary  and  are  not  to  ba 
found  ooDunonly  to  dvlllan  employment. 

"We  have  therefore  attempted  to  aacer- 
tato  the  total  of  theae  supplonental  bene- 
fits as  compared  with  the  total  of  basic  pay. 
Thn  total  supplemental  benefita.  expressed 
aa  a  percentage  of  regular  mlUtary  caaxftax- 
satlon,  runs  aomewbere  to  tha  range  of  83  to 
86  percent. 

"Tha  ao-caUed  frtoge  t>enefit8  reodved  by 
his  dvlllan  counterpart — group  Insurance, 
retirement  benefits,  hoapltaUaatton  insxir- 
ance,  the  c^portunlty  to  purohaaa  atoek  or 
to  partldpate  to  aavtoffi  plana  wtth  the  em- 
ployer tw^tohing  the  oontributlOD — ^I  am  say- 
ing that  theae  things  for  the  toduatrlal  ap- 
prentice typically  rapreaent  36%  of  what  he 
reodvea  to  regular  pay.  Just  aa  to  the  nUll- 
try  tlieae  ti^'i««*'^t»  benefits  outdde  regular 
mlMtary  oompenaatloa  amo»int  to  about  36 
peroent  of  the  regular  mUltary  compensa- 
tion." 

Mora  Importantly,  to  terma  of  the  oon- 
fereea' aetlona  regaidtog  pay  at  the  entry 
leral.  to  tlia  fact  that  an  swloemen  are  eU- 
glMe  for  theee  beneflta.  However,  aa  you 
know,  there  are  a  boat  of  Important  fringe 
benefits  denied  to  thoae  to  tha  recruit  gradea. 
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tn»  tmMt 
\at 
tnat 
for 
•llowADoe 
maooooqwaMd 

aatb  tB  temily  •  

tb*  Tinifcuiiii  uid  oA  movad 
inaHgHbUtatailot  ttMMtoHMl 

I  am  MU  oouftUBtA,  Ut.  CBiatniwn,  that 
tb*  typaoC  tea  ortgUuOy  nportad  by  your 
oommMtM  nfvaMntad  4  aMMor*  that  wtm 
fitr  tn  hntTi  ttm  lint  fuum  auil  tUt  uaim 
lit.  I  am  toaprtDl.  thWiHar.  tbatt  tb*  oonftr. 
M>  wlU  b*  atato  to  afTM  apan  •  mwm* 
tba*  rvtklaa  tb*  bwt  of  Om  Boom  and  8an- 
ata  ndUtaiT  paj  MllB. 
Staoanly  youn. 
WSUAM  A.  amam.  Mamber  of  Otmfreu. 

Tlie  SFKAKKR.  Hm  time  Of  tbe  c«DtIe- 
num  from  Wlsooooln  bu  expired. 

Ut.  ARBIDB.  Mr.  8|Mker.  I  yield  2 
minuteB  to  the  gmtteman  tmn.  Ndrth 
C^idOim  (Mr.  Biothiix)  . 

Mr.  BROTHIUi  Off  Nteth  Outiiliia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentlenuui  for  yield- 
ing, and  I.  too.  agzea  with  ttie  centteaan 
who  Jurt  meoeded  me,  the  gentleman 
from  Wlaeooitn  (Mr.  Sfnaaa)  inwlihbig 
thai  It  were  poatfde  to  Inlit  i«Km  the 
diangee  in  the  amendment  irtilch  I 
offered  in  the  Houae. 

I  atOl  fed  that  the  intent  of  my 
amendment  was  clear,  and  ttiat  the  eon- 
fereooe  oommlttee  far  eameeded  thedr  au- 
thority under  Houae  rulee  in  writing  in 
new  language.  The  amendment  ia  now 
too  aerereiy  limited  hy  tiie  inHu^on  of  a 
date.  Hie  leglalatiye  language  aa  ocigi- 
nally  propoeed.  implied  a  Itanlt  on  Its 
effeettvenees  only  by  the  family  member* 
Uated— father,  brothn- or  Biater.  lUs  new 
language,  added  eontrary  to  the  rulee, 
would  not  exempt  from  the  draft  the 
young  man  whoee  father  had  died  ae  a 
reoult  of  service  during  the  Korean  war 
The  legistaKtlTe  intent  of  my  orlginai 
language  was  clear  and  would  have 
limited  its  effectiveness  to  one  gmeim- 
tion. 

However,  I  want  to  make  it  dear  ^^t 
I  support  this  oonferenee  report  and 
Intend  to  vote  for  it  on  final  passage  I 
think  that  on  balance  this  conference 
report  is  good:  that  it  is  needed,  and 
should  be  enacted.  I  hope  that  tiie  House 
will  enact  it  so  that  it  can  be  eonrideied 
by  the  other  body  at  an  eariy  date. 

However,  in  the  figure,  conference 
committees  should  be  moat  caieful  in 
<wnaMering  dtfferenoes  in  House-Senate 

paased  bills.   

The  SPBAE3R.  Tlie  time  of  the 
genUeman  troBo.  North  CaroUna  has 
expired. 

^J^\J^^P^•  ^   Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAbKRT.  Mir.  Speaker.  1  yield  my- 
adf  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ^Maker.  I  have  asked  for  these  8 
minutes  to  make  an  obeervation  on  the 
statements  of  the  last  two  gentlemen  who 
tove  qiMdcen.  the  gentleman  from  NOrth 
CaroUna  (Mr.  Baoranx)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Smoxa). 

I  do  so  because  I  want  to  toing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Houae  that  this  te  exaetiy 
the  type  of  discussion  that  we  welcome 
in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servtoes 
When  we  are  in  disagreement  the  gentle- 


men reoogniae  we  are  in  disagreement, 
and  the  gentlemen  recogniae  we  an  oi- 
titled  to  our  own  thoughts  in  our  dis- 
agreement. 

As  I  suggested  in  my  original  preaenta- 
tton.  we  are  in  fact  partners,  and  we  are 
working  together,  and  we  are  woridng 
under  the  Rules  of  the  Houae  and  work- 
ing for  the  rule  of  the  majority. 

€k>  I  want  to  thank  tibe  gentlemen  for 
thdr  eontributions.  and  their  dlaeuBsicn. 
and  in  their  sHTpeajrancea  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  This  is  the  way  we 
should  ccmduct  ourselves.  This  is  the 
manner  tn  which  I  welcome  opposition, 
and  this  is  the  way  I  welcome  contrttm- 
tlons,  whether  they  may  agree  with  me 
or  not. 

Mr.  KIMa.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  I«ew  Yoric  (Mr.  Knto) . 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  simply  want 
to  Join  in  this  colloquy,  and  to  compli- 
ment the  ehaizman  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Louiaiana  (Mr.  Hiaxar) 
and  the  ranking  member  of  tiie  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  fkom  nunois  (Ifb*. 
Aamsa)  and  the  confferenoe  committee 
for  the  very  axotflent  Job  they  have  done 
in  negotiating  this  conference  report,  a 
Job  that  I  believe  thegr  did  under  very, 
very  trying  dreumstanoee. 

"nie  veiy  able  chidrman  and  the  other 
members  of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  House  h»ve  exhibited  tiie  utmoat  pa- 
tience and  good  Judpnent  in  bringing  to 
us  today  a  draft  bin  which  we  can  in  all 
conacienoe  suwxtrt. 

It  would  have  been  tragic  had  we  post- 
poned action  on  this  measure  until  Sep- 
tember because  then  the  President  might 
have  been  called  upon  to  dip  into  the 
pool  of  deferments  and  interrupted  the 
plans  already  made  fay  many  young  men. 
We  cannot  possildy  meet  our  military 
commitments  without  this  draft  bUl,  and 
oar  failure  to  pass  one  has  been  seiMd 
by  those  who  would  attack  the  military 
and  by  those  who  would  destroy  our 
country  both  from  within  and  without  as 
an  Indloation  of  our  weakness.  The 
Dhited  States  must  present  a  strong. 
soUd  and  unified  front,  espedally  at 
theee  trjrlng  times. 

As  a  member  of  the  Draft  System 
Oversight  Subcommittee  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  full  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services.  I  am  delimited  to  have  played  a 
very  small  part  in  the  settiement  of  this 
dilDcult  issue. 

Mr.  HtBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Raw- 

OALL). 

Mr.  RANDAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  the  conference  rqiort  on  HJl. 
6531  which  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 

a  <!b«ft  bill,  a  mlUtaiy  pay  Increase  bill 

and  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution  to 
end  the  Vietnam  war.  In  my  Judgment 
the  conference  agreement  Justifies  sup- 
port because  It  contains  a  minimum 
change  of  the  House  position  on  all  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill  as  paased  by 
the  House  by  a  vote  ot  293  to  99. 

To  support  exteodon  of  the  draft  is 
unpleasant  but  neverthdess  neoessazy 
To  say  that  any  draft  legislatiim  is  leas 
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than  popular  Is  almost  a  masteipiece  of 


Tliere  is  another  interim  happenina 
that  galls  us  all.  After  the  paMageby 
the  House  of  the  extaislon  of  the  dnJt 
the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision 
on  the  appeal  of  Casslus  cnay— «ilas 
Mlihammad  All.  When  I  heard  of  this  de- 
daton  I  became  tempted  to  vote  against 
any  further  extension  of  the  dmft  Now 
tile  passage  of  time  has  allowed  our  emo- 
tion to  subside.  Stated  differently,  our 
temptation  to  vote  against  extension  of 
the  draft  because  the  nine  Justices  ruled 

as  they  did  must  now  be  sid>merged  under 
the  realities  we  face  today. 

Yes,  extension  of  the  draft  ia  unpleas- 
ant and  highly  unpopular,  but  for  a  whUe 
longer  is  necessary.  But  this  i«  not  Just 
a  draft  bilL  We  must  remember  we  aie 
not  only  voting  for  the  draft  but  we  are 
also  voting  for  the  greatest  increaae  in 
pay  ever  accorded  our  military  personnd 
■nils  bUl  may  be  caUed  a  draft  bill  but 
It  is  at  the  same  time  an  hcmeet  and 
sincere  effort  toward  recreation  of  an 
ultimate  realisation  of  a  volunteer  Army. 
I  regret  to  bear  the  frequently  re^ 
peated  comment  that  the  only  way  we 
will  ever  get  a  volunteer  Army  is  to  draft 
one.  This  bdlef  oouM  prove  to  be  correct. 
But  I  h(«>e  these  propheto  are  wrong.  1 
hope  this  bill  will  induce  enough  volun- 
teen  to  come  forward  that  the  draft  pro- 
visions of  this  enactment  will  have  less 
meaning  than  antidpated. 

This  bUl  is  more  than  even  an  effot 
to  achieve  a  voltmteer  army.  It  Is  the 
vehicle  that  carries  by  incorporation  the 
ao-caDed  Manafldd  amendment  on  ter- 
mination of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Without 
comparing  word  for  word  tiie  version  of 
the  Senate's  AwnmrtTnan^  qq  y^^  Vietnam 
war  with  the  wording  ad<9ted  by  the 
oinfcreea,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
wording  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
stetes  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
all  n.S.  military  forces  be  wlthdnwn  at 
a  date  certain  subject  only  to  the  rdease 
of  American  inlsonen  of  war  and  an 
accounting  of  all  Americans  missing  in 
action.  In  other  words  this  conference 
report  provides  that  the  Congrees  caOs 
for  a  termination  of  the  war  at  the  earn- 
est practicable  date.  For  those  who  vte- 
f  er  to  remain  doubten  as  to  the  woidlng 
of  the  amendment  set  by  the  conferees, 
let  us  remind  them  that  larovislons  of 
this  conference  report  sJso  urge  upon 
the  Preddent  the  estobllshment  ^  nego- 
tiation of  an  Inunedlate  cease-fire  in 
Vietnam. 

I  do  not  know  what  more  the  Con- 
gress can  do  at  this  time  than  urge  the 
Preddent  to  negotiate  such  an  «ttimf^4«t^ 
cease-fire.  We  have  no  power  or  author^ 
Ity  to  encroach  upon  his  cttisatutional 
powen.  Moreover,  we  should  not  tie  his 
hands  in  the  process  or  prooedmw  of 
negotiatioiL  But  we  have  expressed  in 
dear  language  consistent  with  our  duties 
as  Memben  of  the  Congress  that  this 
Nation  shall  commoice  Immediately  to 
negotiate  for  a  cease-fire  to  stop  the  kill- 
ing in  Vietnam. 

I  would  be  leas  than  candid  or  tltnigbt- 
f orward  if  I  were  to  <Mnlt  to  say  for  the 
record  that  I  have  entertained  some 
mixed  onotlons  as  to  the  levd  of  pay 
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that  has  been  set  by  tills  report,  all  aa 
an  induconent  to  enlistments  to  the 
point  the  draft  will  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary. 

Our  House-passed  bill  called  for  an  an- 
nual Increase  of  $2.7  billion,  l^e  ccmfer- 
ence  report  calls  for  a  total  aimual 
increase  of  $2.3  billion  in  pay.  Some  seg- 
ments of  the  military  will,  of  course, 
regard  this  as  too  low  a  figure.  The  tax- 
payers on  the  other  hand  wlU  probably 
tiiink  the  flg\n«  Is  too  high.  The  oonoem 
which  I  cannot  let  go  imexpresaed  is  to 
wonder  what  will  happen  diould  our  Na- 
tion be  faced  with  another  emergency 
such  as  World  War  n.  In  such  a  situation 
with  the  vast  nun^ierB  that  would  have 
to  be  paid  at  the  pay  rates  provided  in 
this  conf  ««nce  report,  the  question  must 
be  considered,  witii  some  concern — wtiaX. 
will  happen  to  the  Federal  budget  under 
such  circumstances. 

I  have  not  made  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  pay  provisions  between  the  bill 
iMissed  by  the  House  and  the  conference 
report  except  to  point  out  I  believe  a  new 
recruit  will  now  receive  about  $3,200  in 
annual  pay.  What  a  great  difference  from 
the  pay  many  of  us  recdved  when  we 
started  at  the  lowest  levd  in  World  War 

n. 

It  has  been  argued  that  there  is  no 
urgency  for  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
ference report.  Such  an  argument  Is  Just 
not  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  If  we  do 
not  act  before  the  August  recess  330,000 
military  families  of  Inductees  and 
recniite  may  suffer  actual  reduction  in 
their  present  monthly  income  ranging 
from  $15  to  $105.  This  Is  true  because  of 
the  necessity  <tf  extending  the  terminal 
date  of  the  Dependency  Assistfuioe  Aot 
beyond  July  1,  1971. 

Furthermore,  to  omit  to  extend  the 
draft  leaves  us  with  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  those  who  have  been  pre- 
viously deferred  could  now  be  called.  This 
would  include  deferred  fathers  as  well  as 
deferred  students.  If  this  should  happen 
I  am  sure  we  would  hear  from  those  who 
were  called. 

If  we  (ulopt  this  conference  report,  as 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  so 
eloquently  put  it.  we  can  go  home  to  our 
districts  with  our  heads  held  high.  We 
can  look  our  constituents  in  the  eye  and 
say  to  them  we  are  not  responsible  for 
any  inaction  by  the  other  body.  We  have 
done  our  job.  We  have  done  our  best  on 
our  side  of  the  Capltd.  We  will  have  to 
make  no  apologies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  concluding  let  me 
repeat  again  the  conference  report  is  not 
Just  a  draft  bill.  It  Is  also  an  honest 
sincere  effort  to  create  a  volimteer  Army. 
Equally  Important,  this  conference  re- 
port is  the  document  which  for  the  first 
time  contains  language  we  have  been  able 
to  agree  upon  to  e]q>ress  the  sense  of 
C^ongress  that  the  United  States  im- 
mediately terminate  the  Vietnam  war 
and  to  withdraw  now  contingent  only 
upon  release  of  oiu-  American  prisoners  of 
war.  This  report  for  the  first  time  con- 
tahis  agreed  language  that  the  Pred- 
dent ecNnmence  Immedlatdy  to  nego- 
tiate for  a  cease-fire.  For  all  of  these 
reasons  the  conference  is  worthy  of  the 
support  of  every  Member. 


Mr.  HiBERT.  Mr.  BpeakiBt,  I  yftdd  to 

the  gentieman  from  C^allfomia  (Bfr. 
HoLinxLD) . 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
In  support  of  the  conference  rei>ort.  I 
believe  the  conunlttee  has  done  a  good 
job  on  the  conference  report.  Notwith- 
standing the  merits  of  the  report,  I  am 
not  in  accord  with  the  conference  pro- 
cedure which  made  necessary  the  obtain- 
ing of  waivera  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

If  conferees  can  violate  the  House 
rules  by  changing  items  which  were 
Identical  in  both  House-  and  Senate- 
passed  legldation — as  in  the  case  of  the 
effective  date  for  pay  raises  to  service- 
men— then  the  change  goes  beyond  a 
compromise  and  becomes  new  leglda- 
tion by  the  conferees.  Such  action  makes 
a  nullity  of  the  function  of  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  actions  of  the 
Members  of  both  legislative  bodies. 

The  same  prlndple  is  present  in  low- 
ering the  aimual  pay  raise  figures,  as 
passed  by  both  Houses  for  the  two  lowest 
grades,  below  the  lowest  figure  sw  passed 
by  the  House.  Again  this  is  not  a  com- 
promise between  House  and  Senate  fig- 
ures, but  new  legislation  by  the  confer- 
ees. 

I  therefore  voted  "no"  on  the  rule 
which  i;>ermltted  such  practice. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  Hit.  6531,  extension 
and  revision  of  the  Sdective  Service  Act. 
I  am  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
the  conferees  appear  to  have  acted  con- 
trary to  certain  providons  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  I  am 
also  bothered  by  the  fact  that  this  legis- 
lation would  permit  the  President  to 
abolish  student  defermento  since  I  fed 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  2-S  deferment 
be  retained.  My  opposition  stems  chiefly, 
however,  from  my  belief  that  extendon 
of  the  draft  for  the  next  2  years  Is  both 
urmecessary  and  unfair. 

Blr.  Speaker,  I  Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H  H.  4451,  a  bill  to  create  an  all -volunteer 
armed  forces,  because,  in  my  opinion,  we 
have  burdened  our  Nation's  youth  with 
this  antiquated  manpower  procurement 
device  for  too  long  a  time  already.  The 
unanimous  recommendations  in  the 
Gates  Commisdon  report  establish  that 
our  defense  needs  can  be  met  adequatdy 
and  effldently  by  a  volunteer  milltery 
force.  There  is  simply  no  overriding 
necesdty  for  maintaining  a  system  which 
had  its  origin  in  medieval  feudalism  as 
a  basis  for  our  national  defense. 

Although  it  seems  to  have  been  in  ef- 
fect forever,  in  point  of  fact  compulsory 
military  service  has  never  been  the  pat- 
tern of  our  Nation.  The  draft,  first  en- 
acted during  the  Civil  War.  i^esulted  in 
widespread  dissension  and  even  violence. 
The  World  War  I  draft  was  rescinded 
following  the  aimlstice.  Ihereafter,  the 
selective  service  law  «iacted  in  1940  waa 
extended  by  a  margin  of  only  one  vote 
Just  weeks  before  the  1941  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  Continuation  of  the  draft 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  is  quite 
out  of  harmony  with  the  traditional  pol- 
icy in  this  country. 

Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  am  committed  to  work- 


ing for  the  dlmlnation  of  the  draft  and 
eetablishment  of  a  volunteer  Armed 
Forces.  Such  action  Is  necessary  to  bring 
our  military  service  in  harmony  with  the 
ideals  and  prlndples  of  other  govem- 
mental  institutions. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaks,  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  draft  extension  bill  now 
before  the  House  for  two  reasons. 

While  I  have  strong  doubto  about  the 
estobllshment  of  a  voluntary  army,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  Congress  is 
wrong  in  approving  the  extendon  of  the 
draft  for  longer  than  1  year.  This  blU 
provides  for  a  2-year  extmdcm  and  by 
doing  so  I  believe  the  Congress  loses 
what  little  power  it  has  to  influence  the 
use  of  draftees  by  the  admlnistretian  in 
defining  and  coordinating  foreUm  policy. 

I  am  alao  persuaded  that  this  legisla- 
ti(m  unjustiy  provides  a  large  part  of 
the  pay  Increase  voted  by  the  House  and 
Senate  for  the  career  officer  while  giv- 
ing men  in  the  lower  four  pay  grades  an 
Increase  smaller  than  that  provided  in 
dther  the  House  or  Senate  bills. 

This  action,  by  violating  the  provi- 
dons of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  passed  by  the  (Congress  last  year  au- 
thorizing conference  committees  to  con- 
sider (xiiy  the  differences  between  ver- 
sions of  a  bill  passed  by  both  Houses, 
contributes  to  the  further  leakage  of 
power  away  from  the  House  and  to  the 
conference  ocxnmittees. 

In  the  long  run.  Mr.  CThairman.  it  is 
Just  as  dangerous  for  the  House  to  yldd 
Ite  indepoident  Judgm«it  to  conference 
oommltteee  as  it  is  for  the  Omgress  as 
a  whole  to  yldd  ite  powen  to  dther  the 
Executive  or  the  bureaucracy. 

In  dther  case,  the  evoitual  result  is 
congresdonal  impotence. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  i^>eaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
briefly  exi^aln  my  vote  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Unfortimately.  as  the  question  is  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  it  is  Impossible  to 
vote  on  the  separate  issues  contained 
within  this  bill.  Forced  to  vote  19  or  down 
on  the  entire  bill,  after  careful  considera- 
tion. I  am  unable  to  reconcile  my  oppod- 
tkm  to  two  particular  provisions. 

As  an  early  supporter  of  a  vdunteer 
army,  I  opposed  a  2-year  extendon  of  the 
draft.  Along  with  a  substantial  minority 
of  this  body,  I  voted  for  prolonging  the 
draft  for  only  1  more  year,  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  then  be  replaced  with  a  vol- 
imteer force.  It  is  my  podtion.  that  the 
mobilization  of  a  volunteer  army  can  and 
should  be  implemented,  without  any  sac- 
rifice to  our  national  security,  by  fiscal 
year  1973.  Thus  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, with  its  presoit  Inequities,  will  not 
be  needlesdy  prolonged  for  an  extra  year. 

Again,  as  regards  the  Mansfldd 
ameiulment  which  set  a  fixed  date  for 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  I 
was  disappointed  that  the  orlglnidly 
strong  Smate  language  was  not  pre- 
served. As  reported  out  of  the  House- 
Sens^  conference,  the  concept  of  a  fixed 
date  of  disengagement  9  months  after  the 
oiactment  of  this  bill  and  contingent  up- 
on the  rdease  of  American  prlsonen  of 
war,  was  eliminated.  As  presently  con- 
structed, the  text  stetes  that  it  is  the 
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"seDM  oX  CtmgreH"  to  withdraw  at  the 
Mtt^Mt  poMMe  date,  thus  dtdBnc  the 
thmt  <rf  the  anMBdment  as  bdtlaUy  pro- 
poMd.  At  a  ttane,  when  increaainc  num- 
ben  of  the  American  people  support  a 
deadline  for  military  ^rtthdrawal.  I  feel 
that  OoDgreaa  shotdd  refleet  this  senti- 
ment as  strongty  as  poBsttde. 

Regretfnlly,  In  order  to  demoDstrate 
my  OMXwUion  to  a  2-year  eztenakm  of 
the  draft  and  the  watered-down  Mans- 
field amendmait,  H  is  necessary  to  vote 
acraiast  the  military  pay  tncrease.  Since 
an  adjustment  In  salaries  for  the  Armed 
Forces  Is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  the 
realization  of  an  all  volunteer  army,  this 
aetien  deeply  disturbe  me.  Should  the 
Draft  Extension  Act  be  defeated,  I  would 
sincere  hope  that  this  provisioa  will  be 
reintroduced  s^^arately  at  the  earliest 
ecmyenicnoe. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  ^leaker,  in 
oxir  o(mslderatlon  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  HH.  6531.  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act,  I  want  to  discuss  what  I 
consider  one  of  the  most  Important  pro- 
visions: namely,  that  proposing  an  im- 
mediate cease-fire  in  Vietnam. 

As  the  qxHoor  of  that  provision,  I  want 
to  reiterate  my  support  for  a  cease-fire 
as  a  means  of  resolving  the  terrible  THet- 
nam  tragedy.  As  you  may  recall,  last 
year  I  sored  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Factfinding  Commissloii  on  our 
Cambodian  operations.  That  experience 
caused  me  to  again  focus  on  the  advlsa- 
UUty  of  a  cease-fire  as  means  of  ending 
the  hoetilitlee.  In  June  1970,  in  a  speech 
before  the  BdleviDe  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  I  outUned  my  jNroposal.  This 
past  April  I  tntroduoed  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  276  which  inocHiwrates  the  es- 
sentials of  the  proposal. 

My  proposal  calls  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  piUidy  announce 
that  as  of  given  date  and  time  the  United 
States  would  cease  all  offensive  cuction  by 
U.S.  f<»ce8 — air,  land,  sea — for  a  limited 
poiod  of  time,  long  enough  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  to  \cAn  in 
the  cease-fire,  dther  tacitly  or  ofBcially. 

If  they  responded  favoraUy.  a  Uli.  or 
other  IntematioDal  truce  force  would  be 
ordered  into  South  Vietnam  to  oversee 
the  cease-fire  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops — a  move  that  should  in 
turn  generate  meaningful  negotiations. 

If  the  Commimiwts  refused  to  accept  or 
observe  or  abide  by  the  cease-fire,  the 
United  States  would,  of  course,  clearly 
reserve  the  right  to  defend  itself  against 
attack.  Simultaneously,  the  President 
would  declare  that  the  United  States 
would  reveal  the  cease-fire  initiative  in  2 
weeks'  time.  U  that  failed,  it  would  be 
repeated  a  third  and  fourth  time — until 
the  Communists  were  convinced  the 
United  States  was  serious  about  ending 
the  war. 

A  cease-fire  would  bring  an  immediate 
end  to  the  killing  and  destruction:  it  pro- 
vides Ux  the  protectian  and  safety  of 
American  troops  and  provides  for  their 
early  withdrawal;  it  guarantees  the 
simultaneous  withdrawal  of  Nbrth  Vlet- 
'namese  troops,  thereby  precluding  any 
mistake  about  an  An»rican  "surrexKler" 
or  "sen  out";  it  offers  a  realistic  oppor- 
tunity for  a  pcdltical  rather  than  a  mili- 
tary settlement  to  the  war  through  re- 


smnptfon  d  meanli)gful  neiotlations  in 
Parts  leading  to  the  return  ti.  our  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  it  provides  the  ^etnamese 
people  with  full  opportunity  tvc  self- 
determination. 

For  tiieee  reaecHU,  Mr.  Boeaket,  I  ad- 
vocated the  inclusion  of  a  cease-fire  pro- 
vision In  the  conference  report  on  the 
draft  and  pay  bill. 

Mr.  BELX>.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  onpoee  the 
rule  that  has  been  adopted  waiving 
points  of  order  to  the  conference  report 
on  the  military  pay  and  draft  bill. 

If  allowed  to  pass  as  ciurrently  worded. 
the  conference  report  will  endanger  both 
the  financial  stability  of  oiu:  first  term 
OI's  and  the  intent  of  Congress  in  iwss- 
Ing  the  Legislative  Reorganlmtion  Act 
of  1970. 

Both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  passed  military  pay  bills  that 
would  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  after  enactment.  The 
conference  committee  rejected  both  ver- 
sions; the  effective  date  has  been  de- 
layed to  October  1. 

Both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  passed  pay  bills  that 
would  provide  sizable  c<»npensation  in- 
creases to  all  servicemen.  Using  the  tech- 
nical distinction  between  basic  pay  and 
quarters  allowance,  the  conference  com- 
mittee rejected  both  versions;  total  com- 
pensation has  been  reduced  by  over  $300 
million, 

Furthermore,  the  pay  increase  reduc- 
tion does  not  apply  equally  to  all  service- 
men. The  conferees  only  chose  to  split 
the  difference  between  the  two  versions 
for  tlie  careerists,  while  providing  the 
first-termer  with  less  than  imder  either 
bllL 

Can  Congress  today  condone  these  de- 
lays and  reductions? 

When  the  executive  branch  and  a  ma- 
jority of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
tentatively  praise  the  idea  of  a  future 
volunteer  armed  services,  can  we  fail  to 
protest  a  report  which  may  adversely 
affect  tlie  ability  of  the  military  to  end 
the  draft  as  soon  as  ixKsible? 

To  quote  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs: 

■ven  U  tbe  go*!  o<  uao  draft  wm  not  at 
■take.  It  la  uoTalr  to  use  tbe  power  of  the 
draft  to  enforce  Inordinary  low  i>ay  lev- 
els ..."  In  passing  tbe  pay  ralees.  it  was 
tbe  intention  of  Oongrees  to  assiire  that 
military  compensation  is  "properly  equated 
with  remuneration  In  other  areas  of  national 
hfe. 

When  the  House  and  Senate  can  ap- 
propriate money  to  cover  cost-overruns 
in  defense  procurement,  is  should  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  pay  living  wages  to  its 
enlisted  men. 

Can  Congress  today  condone  an  ap- 
parent violation  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganisation Act  of  1970? 

Clause  3  of  rule  28  holds  that  the  con- 
ference committee  may  only  consider  the 
differences  between  versions  of  a  bill 
passed  by  both  Houses.  As  a  result  of  the 
Sisk  amendment,  clause  3  of  rule  28  now 
holds  that  the  r^^ort  of  conferees: 

SbaU  not  Include  matter  xwt  oommitted 
to  tbe  ooaf^reaee  oommlttee  toy  either  Boiae. 
nor  ahaU  their  xaport  IXMlode  a  modlfloatlon 
Qg  any  ipeeiflc  topic,  queatlon.  lerae.  or 
ptopoalUfln   ""Tfrnlttril    to   the   conf aranoe 


ooBtmlttee  by  etther  or  both  Pop—  tf  tiMk 
mfwBflfiatloo  !■  toayond  the  ■eope  ct  ttiat 
qtedflo  topic  queMoo,  laaoe  or  propoaltloB 
aa  ao  oommlttad  to  the  oonfanaee  oom- 
mittee. 

Some  Individuals  contend  that  this 
legislation  must  be  finally  enacted  before 
the  August  recess  to  avoid  the  possibility 
that  military  families  may  suffer  an  ac- 
tual reduction  in  their  present  monthly 
Inoome  ranging  in  amounts  from  $15  to 
$105.  llils  particular  i»Dblem  is  said  to 
arise  because  of  the  necessity  of  extend- 
ing the  terminal  date  of  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  beyond  July  1, 1971. 

In  view  of  the  flnaiiclal  idight  affecting 
our  OI's,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wlsoonain  (Mr.  SmoBa)  wrote  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Roger  T. 
Kelley  on  July  14  regarding  this  specific 
matter. 

A  week  later  he  received  the  f<rilowlng 
reply: 

At  this  ttme  we  an  formulating  plana  to 
continue  payment  of  Dependents  AHlatanoe 
Act  altowanoee  untU  final  aotioo  oa  HJt. 
0BS1  baa  been  oomi^eted.  We  have  advised 
tbe  Joint  committee  memben.  In  oonferenoe 
on  this  bill,  of  technical  oorrBottoiM  needed 
to  continue  current  entttleoient  to  DAA 
aUowaaces  .  .  . 

Mr.  Stkigsk  further  confirmed  by 
phone  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  absolutely  no  intention  of  stopping 
payments  to  our  lower  ranking  service- 
men. 

The  major  problem  is  still  the  ooofer- 
ence  report;  it  is  their  compromises 
which  threaten  to  reduce  the  OFs 
monthly  income.  It  is  their  actions  that 
we  should  be  able  to  debate  and  vote  on 
today. 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  OK>06e  the  rule  waiving  points  of 
order  against  the  conference  report  aa 
the  military  pay  and  draft  bUl.  If  the 
decision  of  the  Rules  Committee  stands, 
the  House  will  have  acquiesced  in  a  clear 
evasion  of  a  crucial  provision  of  tbe 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
that  seeks  to  restrict  the  authority  of 
conference  c(xnmittees  within  the  limits 
of  the  differences  committed  to  them. 

Chairman  HisxRT  argued  eloquently 
during  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
consideration  of  the  military  pay  bill  for 
the  necessity  to  act  quickly  and  gen- 
erously to  bring  financial  relief  to  the 
long  suffering  lower  pay  grades.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  in  March  1971 
stated,  in  support  of  a  pay  scale  that 
exceeded  the  administration's  request  by 
$1.7  billion,  that  "budget  constraints" 
were  not  a  compelling  reason  for  not 
adopting  levels  of  pay  that  were  required 
by  the  standard  of  equity.  The  commit- 
tee emphasized: 

If  constraints  were  to  be  placed  on  tbe 
budget,  they  were  not  to  be  placed  there  at 
tbe  expense  of  young  men  who  make  an  In- 
ordinate commitment  to  their  country  by 
being  inducted  into  tbe  Armed  Forces. 

But  for  reasons  that  I  cannot  compre- 
hend the  c(Hiference  committee  decided 
to  provide  the  lower  grades  with  levels  of 
pay  below  those  set  by  either  the  House 
or  the  Soiate,  while  splitting  the  differ^ 
ence  between  the  two  Houses  only  for 
the  already  much  higher  paid  careerists. 
The  increases  for  the  higher  ranlcs  in 
this    illegitimate    confermce    bill    are 
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achieved  by  reducing  the  Increases  for 
the  privates,  corporals,  and  lieutenants. 

Former  Senator  Albert  Oore  has  writ- 
ten this  year  of  "Congress  House  of  Se- 
cret Deals"  and  of  how  secrecy  and  abuse 
of  power  pervade  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference committees.  All  sessions  are 
closed  and  no  record  is  kept  of  what  is 
said  and  how  conferees  vote.  These  se- 
cret meetings  are  detrimental  to  public 
confidence  in  the  legislative  process  and 
one  would  have  hoped  that  adoption  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  would 
have  curbed  at  least  some  of  the  excesses. 
The  examcde  before  us  today,  however. 
Indicates  that  we  are  all  too  willing  to 
betray  our  own  hard-won  reforms. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  hear 
the  pros  and  oons  of  extending  the  draft 
bill.  I  regard  the  several  views  and  al- 
ternatives suggested  as  cliches  and  ra- 
tionalizations which  only  becloud  the 
hysteria  and  pressures  of  the  hour. 

Last  night  198  Members  voted  against 
the  Foreign  Aid  Assistance  Act.  having 
grown  disillusioned  at  scattering  tax- 
payers mcmey  to  foreign  countries 
around  the  world.  Now  today,  less  than 
24  hours  later,  many  of  those  same  col- 
leagues indicate  their  support  of  a  meas- 
ure to  force  American  boys  to  be  sent 
to  foreign  coimtries  along  with  the 
money  to  supply  arms,  equipment,  and 
housing  in  the  foreign  countries. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  draft  per  se.  I  feti 
that  any  country  has  the  right  to  draft 
its  men  to  come  to  the  defense  of  that 
nation  from  attack  or  to  prepare  against 
its  enemies.  But  who  are  America's  en- 
emies today  and  where  are  we  fighting 
communism?  With  Cuba  90  miles  off  our 
shore  and  no  precaution  or  military 
preparation,  we  are  not  being  asked  to 
ready  an  army  for  America.  We  are  bring 
asked  to  revitalize  the  draft  laws  to  force 
American  men  to  serve  in  an  interna- 
tional army  which  is  contndled  by  inter- 
national policies  and  which  will  be  used 
to  achieve  international  goals.  I  oould 
never,  in  good  ccmscience,  vote  for  any 
draft  law  which  would  force  our  men  to 
supply  bodies  or  numbers  as  policemen 
for  secret  sind  unidentified  goals  over 
indefinite  periods  of  duration  around  the 
world. 

Our  young  men  are  a  natural  resource 
and  are  Just  as  vital  to  the  survival  and 
defense  of  our  country  as  any  other 
strategic  resource.  But  forcing  them  to 
serve  for  purposes  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand and  without  any  hope  of 
achieving  victory  so  as  to  see  an  end  to 
their  military  service  is  not  only  crim- 
inal, but  immoral.  The  effect  is  displayed 
our  country  over.  By  forcing  ovn*  young 
men  to  serve  in  other  than  American 
forces  for  over  26  years,  many  have 
turned  against  their  country  and  are 
embittered  at  our  form  of  government, 
not  even  understanding  that  their  griev- 
ance has  been  the  intematicMial  poli- 
ticians and  not  our  Oovemment. 

By  extending  the  draft,  I  fear  that  we 
are  only  wasting  our  manpower  and  gain- 
ing nothing  for  the  freedom  and  inter- 
est of  the  American  people.  Amolca  is 
being  bled  white;  her  tax  d<dlar8  drained 
into  foreign  aid,  and  now  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  draft,  the  drain  of  her  sons 
into  foreign  aid  to  sore  as  pcdlcemen. 


Those  most  wronged  have  been  the 
patriotic  Americans.  The  patriotic  con- 
servative Americans  have  never  been  re- 
sponsible for  wars  or  entangling  inter- 
national alliances.  Rather,  their  aspira- 
tions have  always  been  peace  and 
Individual  liberty.  Yet,  after  our  country 
is  manipulated  into  international  com- 
mitments and  foreign  conflicts  it  is  the 
patriotic  American  who  rallies  to  the 
defense  of  his  country,  right  or  wrong, 
and  who  gets  caught  in  trying  to  defend 
nearly  indefensible  actions.  The  real 
pollcjrmakers  and  manipulators  who  are 
responsible  for  America's  tragic  mis- 
takes grow  weary  of  their  madness  and 
failures,  back  off,  and  attack  the  extreme 
policies  of  their  country— which  in  turn 
the  patriotic  dedicated  American  feels  he 
is  honor  bound  to  defend. 

Korea  was  clearly  an  international 
war  where  American  men  were  drafted 
to  fight  imder  the  Ul^.  flag.  South  Viet- 
nam is  but  another  UJJ.  war  operated 
imder  SEATO,  which  is  a  r^onal  de- 
fense pact  under  the  U2f.  charter,  as  is 
NATO.  American  men  drafted  to  fight 
in  any  of  these  theaters  will  never  be 
under  American  control  nor  permitted 
to  end  any  conflict  in  the  American  tra- 
dition of  victory. 

I  can  never,  in  good  conscience,  sup- 
port a  draft  to  conscript  American  men 
unless  they  are  to  serve  in  an  American 
army  or  military  force  for  the  protectlm 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HlteERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previow  question  on  the  conference 
report 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
MonoK  TO  laooiaciT  arraxD  bt  m.  whalbr 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  reMmmit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
poaed  to  the  conference  r^wrt? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CleriE  will  r^(»t 
the  moti<m  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fi^ows: 

Mr.  Whalxn  moves  to  recommit  tbe  con- 
ference nport  to  tbe  committee  of  c<Mifer- 
ence. 

The  SPEAE^ER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  questicm  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  iu>t  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Tlie  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  131,  nays  273,  not  voting  29, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  287] 
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Aboinvsk  Anderson,  Bell 

Abrug  Tenn.  Bergland 

Adams  Aapln  Bleetar 

Addabbo  BadlUo  Bingham 

Anderson.  Barrett  Blatnflc 

OaUf.  Becldi  Bradcmaa 


Braaco 

BroomfleM 

Burton 

Carey.  N.T. 

Oamey 

Gollln8.m. 

Oonte 

Cotter 

Ooui^illn 

Oulvsr 

Delaney 

Dellenbaek 

Delluma 

Denbolm 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Eckbardt 

Bdwarda.  OaUf . 

BUberg 

■rlenbom 

FasceU 

Foley 

Ford. 

WUllamD. 
Forsythe 
Fraaer 
Fulton,  nt. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
OaydoB 
Gibbons 
Goldwatv 
Oraaso 
Oreen.Pa. 
Oude 
Halpem 
Hamngton 
Harsba 
Harvey 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Alexander 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunalo 
Archer 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Asbley 
Aq;>lnaU 
Baker 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevm 
Biaggi 
BbM^bum 
Blanton 


Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.Va. 

Heckler,  Maas. 

Helstoakl 

Hl«dC8,Wash. 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jaooba 

Kartb 

Kaatfnmfrtw 

Koch 

Kyros 

lAndrum 

Link 

ICoClory 

UcCloakey 

McOonnack 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
Maortwialrt. 


Madden 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcber 

MetcaUe 

Mlkva 


Mink 

MitcheU 

Mane 


Boland 
BoUlng 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
BrotBDoan 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyblU.  N.O. 
Broyhlll.Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  na. 
BuAcMaas. 
Burteaon.  Tex. 
BTurUaom.  Mo. 
Byrne.  Fa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Oabdl 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
CederbsTf 
Obambenain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawaon.DeI 
Cleveland 
Ccdller 
Collins.  Tex. 
Oolmer 
Oonable 
Crane 
Danld,ya. 
Danlda.irj. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  GMl 
Davla,&0. 


Obey 
O'Han 
PeUls 
PodeU 

NATS— 273 

Da  via.  wis. 

delaOatsa 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DingeU 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

duFont 

Dwyer 

Bdmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fmdley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford,  Oerald  B. 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

nwsel 

Rey 

FUQUt 

Oalinanakls 
Oallagber 
Oarmata 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Oonzalaa 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Qreen,  Oreg. 
Orlffln 
OrlSths 
Oroas 
Orover 
Oubeer 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
sdunldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Haat.lngs 
H«bert 
Hoaderson 
Hl<Aa,Maas. 
Hulls 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

RuU 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 


Pryor.  Ai*. 

Qule 

BallBba<* 

Bangel 

Rarlck 

Bees 

Held.  N.T. 

Reuss 

EUegle 

Boblson.  N.T. 

Bodlno 

Bnncallo 

Bouah 

Boosselot 

Boy 

Boybal 

Buppe 

Ryan 

StOermam 

Sarbanee 

ScheuM' 

Bcbmlts 

Schwengel 

Selberllng 

Snyder 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Tbompeon.NJ. 

UdaU 

tJlijnan 

Vanlk 

Wbalen 

Wolff 

Tates 

Tatron 


Johnson.  CUU. 

Johnson.  M. 

Jonas 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Jonea,  NX7. 

Kaaen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

KlucEynAl 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

lAndgrebe 

LatU 

Z^nnon 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Long.Md. 

Lujan 

McOlura 

McOolllster 

McXwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

MeKevlU 

McKlnney 

MrMlllan 


Mamiard 


Martin 

Mathlas.  OaUf . 
Mathis,aa. 

Mayne 


Mlchd 
Mmer,  Calif. 
Millar.  Ohk> 


Minshan 


Mnnagan 

Montgomery 

Mborbead 

Morgan 

Muiphy.  m. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Mrara 

NatOhar 

Nedxl 

Ndaen 

Nichols 

NU 

CKonAl 

OTJeffl 

P&8SZXAIX 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 


PlAle 
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Poff 

IrvjvTt  IT.O* 

Frlc«.in. 

Prlee.Tu. 

Poetnakl 

PuraaD 

QulUen 

BmmUU 

ReULin. 


Sioup 

Shnw 


Bkublts 
SUck 

amiUi.OkU2. 
8Batth.Iowm 
Smith.  N.T. 

Bprlnsar 
SUffonl 


Botmta 

Btaaton. 

Bobtnaon.  Va. 

J.WUUam 

Boe 

Stutton. 

JklBMV. 

Boon«7.  K.T. 

Staed 

Booney.nL 

Staala 

BoaUnkowaki 

Staigar.  Arts. 

BuzmeU 

Stapbens 

Buth 

Stnitton 

StubUaOald 

tettarteM 

SuniTaD 

8cb«rte 

Taloott 

SchiiMb«U 

T*ylor 

Scott 

Tea«ua.OUlf. 

SebdhM 

Tarry 

TbampaoB.aa. 

Thootaoa.  Wla. 

Tbotu 

Vandar  Jagt 

Vafwy 

VKortto 

Wagsonnar 

Wamplar 

War* 

Watta 

Wtaalley 

Whit* 

Wbltahnnt 

Wblttan 

WidnaU 

WUUama 

WtIacm.Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydlar 

Wylla 

Wyman 

Tonne  Tla. 

Toung.  Tex. 

Zabloekl 

Zlon 

ZVBOh 


Bla^bum 

Blanton 

BUtnlk 


Oraas 
Orova^ 
Ouhaer 
Ouda 


FKtta 
Plokla 
PIka 
Plmla 


_WllMamD. 
FutajUia 


BoUlng 
Bow 


Brlnklay 


irOT  VOTINO— 90 

■Kh  Fktmaa 

iiatii""**'  pmmt 

>Tina.Tann.  Saylor 

nynt  Taacua.Tas. 

Hanaen.  Waah.  Tlaman 

Jonaa,  Tens.  Van  niiiiillH 

Lagiatt  Waktta 

txmcLa.  Wlgglna 

McCunoch  WUaoB. 
MoUoban  Chaitaa  K. 


CeUar 

Chappell 

Chiabobn 

Olaik 

Clay 

Oonyen 

Oonnan 

Dant 

Donohua 

Bdwanls.14 

So  the  motion  to  raocmimlt  waa  re- 
jected. 

The  Cleik.  announced  the  foUowinc 
pain: 

On  this  vote: 

Ur.  Tleman  for.  with  Mr.  Taague  of  Otaai 
against. 

Mr.  CUy  for,  wtth  air.  Krlns  at  Tsnneaaaa 
•gabiBt. 

Mr.Oonyanttir,  wtth  Mr.  Charlas  H.  WIlKm, 
against. 

Mr.  CeOer  tat,  wtth  Ut.  Jxmm  of  Tanneaee 
against. 

Mr.  Cant  for.  with  Mr.  m^««>'»»'  acaiivt. 

Mn.  Ohlshnlm  for.  with  Ut.  Tmait 
against. 

Mr.  Waldls  tat,  wtth  Ut.  »»mm».-h  against. 

mxta  farther  notice : 
Mr.  CbMpptU  with  Mr.  Keh. 
Mr.  PMBaa  with  Mr.  Payaar. 
Mr.  CUrk  wtth  Mr.  SsTlar. 
Mr.  Ocnaan  with  Ut.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Flynt  wtth  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  DoncAiiw  with  Ut.  Van  Deerlln. 
Mrs.  Banaan  of  Washington  with  Mr.  M- 
wanls  of  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  and  Mr.  VIBH 
Rhangnd  their  votea  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  OCXXINB  d  IDtDals  and  Mr. 
METCALne  changed  their  votes  fhan 
•to-'to^aa." 

Tbe  nwnlt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  alwvB  recorded. 

Th6  SPEAKER.  The  qaestlaD  la  on  the 
conference  report 

Mr.  BDteERT.  Mr.  G^ieaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wne  ordered. 

The  Qoesticni  was  takm;  and  there 
were— yeas  298,  nays  108.  not  vottng  27, 
as  follows: 

(BoU  No.  aS8] 
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Brown.  Mloh. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.N.0. 
Bro7liU].Va. 
BuAaaan 
Buika, 
Bmka. 
Bortaaoo.  Tax. 
BaiUaon.Mo. 
Bjma.Pa. 
BymastWls. 
Byron 
Oaban 
CaOary 
Oamp 
Oamay 
Carter 
Ckaay,  Tk. 
Oadarbars 
^Munbarlaln 
danejr 
Olauaan. 
DonH. 
01awK)a>.Oal 
ClsTalaad 
CoDlar 
OoDlna.TB. 
Otdiner 
Oonabla 
Oonte 
Cottar 
Ooughlln 

Danlal.Ya. 

Daxuda.H.J. 

DaTia.aa. 

Davis.  8.0. 

Davis,  Wla. 

dalaOazaa 

Delanay 

DauanfeaA 

"tnnla 

Derwlnakl 

Davtns 

Dlcklnaon 

DingaU 

Dam 

Dowdy 

I>owntng 

DolAl 

Duncan 

duFont 

I>wyar 

Bdmondam 

■dwards,Ala. 

Brlanbom 

Brans.  Goto. 

ftedlav 

Flab 


Halay 

HaU  Powtfl 

Hamilton  Prayar,  N.O. 

Piloa.m. 

Pnea.Tss. 

Pudnakl 
Hanaan.  Idaho  Pnroell 
Hanaan.  Waah..  Quia 
Barvay  QulUan 


aelnUdt 


Hathaway 

H«b«rt 

Beodanon 


BanrtsTT 
Bald.IQ. 


PnttoawF*. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Oaydoa 

Oibbons 

Oraan.Fa. 

Halpam 

Htartngton 
Haraha 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Beehlar.  W.  Va. 


MoOlary 

McOonnack 
MfilVmald. 

Mloh. 
Maortnnald. 


Etodlno 

Boa 

RnnnaHo 


HQIls 
Hbgan 

Horton 


RuU 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jazman 

Johnson,  Calif . 

Johnsrm.Ba. 

Jonas 

Jonaa.A]a. 

Jonaa.  H.c. 


Kse 

Kamp 

Sag 

KluczynAl 

Kuykandall 

Hjn 

Landgraba 


BobMta 

Boblnaon.Va. 

Boblaon.  N.T. 

Bogara 

Boc«My.  N.T. 

Boonay.  Pa. 

Bostaxtkowakl 

Bouaaalot 

Bunntia 

Buppe 

Buth 

Sandman 

Battaraald 

Scharla 

Schnaaball 

Scott 

SabaUua 

Shliday 

SbrlvM- 


Hlcka.Waah. 

Howard 

Hungata 

Jacobs 

Karth 

Kastenmalar 

Koch 

Xyroa 


OaUar 

Chappan 

Claik 

Clay 

Conyers 

Connan 

Dant 

Donohua 

■dwazds.lA. 

Bach 


Maaa. 

Boush 

Maddan 

Boy 

Boybal 

Mrti'lwr 

Byan 

MstoaUa 

StOomaln 

Mlkva 

Sarbanaa 

Millar,  Ohio 

Sehenar 

Mlnlah 

Stdunlta 

Mink 

Schwangel 

Mltch^ 

Salbartlng 

Moraa 

Bnydar 

Moas 

Stuokav 

Nlz 

Symington 

Obey 

Thoaipaon.NJ 

cyBtora 

UdaU 

PodaU 

Piyor.Atk. 

Vanlk 

Bangti 

wnaian 

Bartek 

Wour 

Baea 

Tataa 

arid.  N.T. 

Tatnm 

Bauaa 
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Bablanoan 

Saylor 

■Tlns,Tann. 

Taagua.  Tax. 

Flynt 

Tlaman 

Jonaa.  Tenn. 

VanDearlln 

Kalth 

Waldla 

Wiggins 

MoOuQoch 

ll>tll«l»«T^ 

OhatlaaH. 

Patman 

Peyaar 

Lent 

Uoyd 

Long.Md. 

Lujaa 

MoCIoakay 

MoClura 

MeOcdllstar 

McDada 

McBwen 

MciFUl 

McKay 

McKmrttt 

McKlnnay 

MrMlllan 

Mahon 

MaOUard 


Skublts 
Slack 

Smith.  Oallf. 
Smith.  Iowa 
amlth.lI.T. 


Sprtngar 
StaflUd 
Staggen 
Stanton. 

J.William 
Stanton. 

JameaV. 
Stead 
Btoola 

Stalgar.  Aria. 
Btalger.  Wla. 


Martin 

Mathlas,  Oallf . 
Mathia.aa. 
Mayna 


Flood 


MUlar.OaUf. 

Mll]a.Aik. 

Mll]a,Md. 


Ford.  Oerald  B. 

1^9untaln 

R'din^uyaen 


Ftey 
Foqua  ' 
GtaUflanakia 


Monagan 

Montgamary 

Moorhaad 


Oarraata 
Oettya 
Olalaw 
Qoia* 


Goodllng 
Onaao 
any 
Qraen.Orag. 

OrUnn 

onaths 


Abouraak 


Murphy,  m. 

Muzphy.  N.T. 

Myan 

NatcAar 

Nadsl 

Nalaap 

Nlobois 

OVoaukl 

OTfaiU 


Abbltt 
AbamaChy 


Annunslo 
Arcber 


Alazander 
Aadaraaii.nL 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Aadrawik 
N.Oak. 


Aahbrook 


Aapln 

AKdnall 

Bakar 


Baring 

Baldiar 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bargland 


PattHi 
Pally 
Fappar 
Parkins 

MATS— 108 
IHngliam 


Bevlll 


Oam. 
Anderaon. 

Tenn. 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Begleh 


Braaoo 
Iteonmfleld 


Oarey.  N.T. 
Chlsbolm 
Oonins.IU. 
Culver 


Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

TUooU 

Taylor 

Taagua.  Calif . 

Tarry 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson,  wis. 

Thona 

Vandar  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggcnmar 

Wamplar 

Wan 

Watta 

WhaDsy 

White 

Whltahurst 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

wnilams 

WIlaon.Bob 

Winn 

WHgbt 

wyatt 

Wtdlar 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Toung.  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zabloeb 

Zlon 

Zwach 


IMlums 

Denholm 

Diggs 

Dow 

Drlnan 

■ckhardt 

Bdwards.  Oallf . 

BUberg 

FasoeU 

Foley 


So  the  caaf  erenoe  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Taagua  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Tlamaa 
against. 

Mr.  Kvlns  of  Tanneasee  for,  with  Mr.  day 
against 

Mr.  Charlaa  B.  WUson  for,  wtth  Mr.  ODn> 
yats  against. 

Mr.  Jonaa  of  Tannsaaes  for,  wltli  Mr.  OaOar 
against. 

Mr.  Moivman  for,  with  Mr.  Waldla  agaiaat. 

Mr.  OhsppsU  for,  wltti  Ut.  Dant  agalnat. 

DtatU  further  notice: 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Donobus  with  Ut.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Fatman  with  Mr.  BKh. 

Mr.  CDiman  with  Mr.  Wlgglna. 

Ur.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Katth. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  »-'«'tf  i" 

Mr.  DOW  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
name  of  Oangressman  Clat  of  Mlasoari 
was  called  I  advertently  answered  "yea." 
I  have  been  advised  by  his  ofBoe  that  he 
is  oat  of  the  dty.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Rscoio  be  corrected  so  that 
he  wiU  not  be  shown  as  voting. 

The  SPBAKIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqaest  of  the  gentleman  from  lowat 

There  was  no  objeetian. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  aix>ve  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BtBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Miendseis  may 
have  6  legislative  days  In  which  to  re- 
vise and  eoctend  4faeir  remarts  on  the 
conference  report  Just  ai^eed  to.  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Tlie  SPaAKBR.  Hi  there  obJeetlaD  to 
the  reaaest  of  the  gentleman  from  Lout* 
slanat 

IRker*  was  no  objeotlan. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
EJR.  5208.  COAST  GUARD  AUTHOR- 
IZATION 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Bir.  l^Tcaker,  I  ask 
ananimoos  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  taUe  the  bill  (HJL  5206)  to 
authoriae  approprlatians  for  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
structioQ  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard,  «Dd  to 
aathorise  the  annual  active  duty  per- 
taaoA  strength  of  the  Coast  Guard,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectton  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mtoy- 
land? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Gakmatz, 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  Messrs.  Lennon. 
Pellt,  and  Kxith. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CLERK  TO 
RECEIVE  MESSAGES  FROM  SEN- 
ATE AI«D  SPEAKER  TO  SIGttf  EN- 
ROLLED BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS NOTWITHSTANDING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  notwithstuiding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Wednes- 
day, September  8,  1971,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorised to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  any  enrolled  biUs  and 
Joint  resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS  AND  TO 
APPOINT  COMMISSIONS.  BOARDS, 
AND  COMMITTEES  NOTWITH- 
8TANDINO  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Septem- 
ber 8,  1971.  the  Speaker  be  authorized 
to  accept  resignations  and  to  t^Tpoint 
commissions,  boards,  and  ccmimittees 
authorized  by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Soiate  insists  upon  its 
amendments  to  the  bill  (HJl.  5208)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
shore establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  to  authorize  the  annual  ac- 
tive duty  personnel  sta-ength  of  the  Coast 
Guard,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
•«rees  to  the  conference  asked  ^  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  wixdnts  Mr. 
cxvn — i»t»— Part  aa 


BCaonubon,  Mr.  Lons^  Mr.  Holldios.  Mr. 
GaiFmr,  and  Mr.  Hatfiblo  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


COMMUNIST  PRISCOIER 
REPATRIATION 

(Mr.  SIKB8  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Ur.  BIKES.  Mr.  ftieaker,  tbs  Commu- 
nists are  expert  at  sowing  confusion  in 
the  ranks  of  their  omoneots.  lliey  used 
this  tactic  to  very  good  advantage  at  the 
time  of  the  recent  proposal  lor  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  repi^rfato  North  Vletaam- 
eoe  war  prisoners.  It  win  be  recalled  that 
more  than  600  Communist  prisoners  re- 
fused to  go  home.  Most  people  in  the 
United  States  saw  this  as  an  indication 
that  the  Communists  would  rather  be 
prisoners  in  the  South  than  return  to 
the  North.  Whatever  hiu>pened,  the  Com- 
munists succeeded  in  covering  up  the 
facts  to  the  point  that  scone  now  believe 
the  Communists  who  remained  prisoners 
in  the  South  vrere  acting  on  instructions 
from  Hanoi.  Undoubtedly  Hanoi  is  will- 
ing to  use  its  own  people  as  pawns.  Had 
the  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  heta  re- 
patriated, there  vrould  have  been  addi- 
tional world  pressure  for  Hanoi  to  free 
Americans  who  are  in  Communist  hands. 
Whatever  the  situatian,  we  know  that 
the  Communists  are  completely  callous 
to  the  problems  of  their  own  people  as 
well  as  to  those  of  other  nations.  I  thin^ 
it  very  likely  the  Communist  prisoners 
know  this  and  prefer  to  talce  their 
chances  in  South  Vietnam. 


NATIONAL  TOBACCO  SPITTING 
CONTEST 

(Mr.  MONTCK>M£RY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  announce  that  the  17th  an- 
nual national  tobacco  spitting  contest 
was  held  this  past  Saturday  in  Smith 
Ck>unty.  Miss.,  which  is  located  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  had  the  pleasure  of  participating 
in  the  politicking  part  of  the  annual  af- 
fair, but  not  the  actual  contests. 

The  two  main  events  are  for  accuracy 
and  distance.  The  distance  title  was  won 
for  the  fourth  straight  year  by  Dm  Sny- 
der, of  Eupora.  Miss.  He  managed  a  dis- 
tance of  24  feet,  0>^  inches.  Don  set  the 
world's  record  last  year  with  25  feet,  10 
inches.  The  accuracy  event  was  won  by 
Mike  Thompson,  of  Raleigh.  Miss.,  when 
he  hit  the  bull's-eye  three  consecutive 
times. 

I  am  told  that  you  need  a  good  pucker 
and  a  lot  of  wind  to  be  proficient  in  to- 
bacco spitting.  I  would  suggest  in  good 
humor  that  some  of  my  nniit>^giifi}  con- 
sider entering  the  contest  next  year. 


OPPOSITION  TO  FORCED  BITSING 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mlflBlon  to  address  the  Bouse  for  l 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remaifcs 
and  indndeextraneotw  matter.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  ^Maker,  I  want  to 


take  this  occasion  to  nomnwnd  Preaident 
Nixon  for  his  snnAiitwiftimut  of  yester- 
day, in  irtkldi  he  stated  once  acain  tata 
opposition  to  the  ptdlcgr  of  forced  buatnc 
to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in  oar  pobUo 
schools. 

This  announcement,  Mr.  I^waker,  was 
more  than  a  statement  by  the  President 
It  was.  in  the  truest  sense,  tiie  voice  of 
the  American  peoite.  Bveiy  opinion  p(dl 
ever  taken  on  this  subject  has  revealed 
that  an  ovenrtiehning  majority  of  the 
American  people  (vpoee  forced  busing. 

President  Nixon,  as  the  elected  repre- 
sentative Of  aU  the  people,  spoke  fonse- 
fully  in  their  behalf  yesterday,  when  he 
made  unmistakably  clear  that  his  ad- 
ministration will  enforce  only  the  mini- 
mum bushig  standards  as  required  by 
the  Supreme  (Court's  intenxretation  of 
the  law. 

As  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  President  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  laws,  as 
interpreted  by  the  courts,  are  enforced. 
That  is  his  constitutional  duty,  as  we  all 
must  understand. 

But  the  President  also  has  a  constitu- 
tional duty  to  "insure  domestic  tran- 
quilUty,"  and  this  he  is  attempting  to  do 
by  minimising  the  dlsnQ>tion  and  diaos 
that  has  come  to  characterize  the  imple- 
mentation of  forced  busing  in  this 
country. 

President  Nixon  is  doing  what  he  can 
do  to  try  and  "insure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity," as  evidenced  by  his  announcement 
yesterday  that  he  wtil  sedc  an  amend- 
ment to  his  emergency  sehooi  funding 
bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  FMeral  funds 
for  forced  busing. 

This  action  represents  the  Umit  of  the 
President's  authority  in  tUs  matter.  He 
can  only  enforce  the  law. 

But  we  in  (his  body  have  the  power  to 
make  law,  even  to  change  (he  Constitu- 
tion itself  if  such  a  chimge  is  requiied. 

In  view  of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent 
decision  in  the  Charlotte  ease,  it  appears 
that  only  such  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment can  bring  aboiA  the  change  in  pol- 
icy the  American  people  have  penistaitly 
and  rightly  demanded. 

I  have  mtroduoed  a  Joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Rescdution  646,  which  calls 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibit- 
ing the  assignment  of  students  to  a  par- 
ticular school  on  the  basis  of  race. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this 
effort  to  restore  rightful  authority  to  the 
people's  will,  and  to  restore  sanity  to  pub- 
lic education  in  America. 


OPPOSITION  TO  MASSIVE  BUSING 
OF  SCH(X>LCHILIXtEN 

(Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Bptaktsr,  it  Is  heart- 
ening to  see  the  President  remains 
strongly  opposed  to  massive  buedn^  of 
our  children  ttx  the  sole  purpose  of 
adiieving  numerical  racial  balance  in 
our  schools. 

We  who  bdleve  that  such  massive  bus- 
ing unfairly  heaps  burdens  on  the  chil- 
dren and  parents  involved,  and  presents 
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aohool  dlstxlcti  with  stacgering  flnanda] 
•Dd  loglstte  problemi,  win  follow  cloady 
Indaed  tbe  Jutiee  Department's  appeal 
to  tbe  UJB.  Rfth  Circuit  Court  of  Apjpeals 
In  Mew  Oiiesns. 


oppoeinoN  TO  massive  busino 

OF  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

(Mr.  WHTTSHDRST  asked  and  was 
glwi  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.)      

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
view  of  tbe  President's  statement  yester- 
day with  regard  to  his  request  that  no 
funds  be  appropriated  for  the  busing  of 
schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
I  think  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  this  body 
to  take  the  additional  step  of  passing  a 
constitutional  amendmmt  which  will  re- 
store tbe  neli^iborhood  school  to  our 
commmilttee  and  end  the  madness  of 
forced  busing  once  and  for  aU. 

Tbe  people  In  my  district,  in  the  cities 
jf  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  are  being 
forced  to  bus  children  in  grades  1 
through  12  this  September.  Hundreds  of 
parents  have  written  to  me,  bitterly  pro- 
testing the  Inconvenience  and  expense, 
and  the  derivation  of  the  right  of  their 
childroi  to  go  to  the  school  closest  to 
them.  Many  people  who  can  ill  afford  It 
will  have  to  pay  for  this  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  They  must  truly  believe  that 
madness  has  seised  us. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  President  has 
declared  that  be  is  against  massive  bus- 
Ing  and  has  histructed  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  keep  it  to  a  tninimiim  and  not  to 
request  funds  for  that  purpose.  Yet  on 
the  other  hand  the  courts  are  f  iMrdng  our 
school  boards  to  accept  bizarre  plans 
which  are  bringing  about  a  mass  shuttle 
of  pupils  from  one  portion  of  the  dty 
to  another. 

I  say  again,  let  us  end  this  tn»dm^ 
once  and  for  all  with  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  say  to  everyone— 
to  tbe  courts,  to  HEW,  and  to  tbe  people 
of  the  Dhlted  States:  Every  public  school 
child  shall  have  the  right  to  go  to  the 
school  that  Is  in  his  neighborhood. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


HAILS   PRESIDEMT  NIXON'S   ANTI- 
BUSINO  STAND 

(Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remariu). 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  1968  Republican  National 
Conventioci,  I  discussed  with  President 
Nixon  the  crisis  facing  America's  school 
systems  and  the  Injustices  of  massive 
forced  busing  of  our  young  people.  As  a 
candidate  for  President,  mxon  spoke  out 
strongly  against  fwced  busing. 

Later,  as  our  President,  he  spoke  out 
again,  against  busing,  and  for  the  pres- 
ervatiOD  of  tbe  neighborhood  school 
system  which  has  helped  make  this 
country  great. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  yesterday,  the 
President  courageously  repeated  his 
stand  against  forced  busing,  and  repudl- 


•lad  MB  tacktatif  boring  plan  mapped 
out  by  some  of  tbe  social  experimenters  in 
the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  biggest  threat  to  our  school  and 
quality  education  in  America  today 
comes  from  ««M4><"g  by  the  Federal 
courts.  The  President  is  opposed  to  bus- 
ing; tbe  OoDgress  is  opposed  to  forced 
busing  yet  tbe  courts  order  It  anyway. 

The  Ooogress  must  break  the  deadlock 
and  amend  tbe  Constitutlan  to  protect 
the  right  of  every  student  to  attend  his 
neighborhood  school  without  rcvard  to 
race,  creed,  color,  sex.  or  national  origin. 

Such  legislation  is  bottled  up  In  com- 
mittee. We  must  get  it  to  the  floor  so  the 
peoide  of  Amolca.  through  their  dected 
representatives,  can  be  beard  on  this 
critical  matter. 

I  reQ)ectf  uBy  urge  my  f  dlow  Congress- 
men to  Join  this  cause  by  «ign<ng  (]i«_ 
charge  petition  No.  6  to  bring  a  con- 
stitutlcQal  amendment  to  preserve  the 
neighborhood  school  system.  House  J(^t 
Resolution  600.  to  tbe  floor  for  action. 


(XtMMENDATION  OF  PRESIDENT 
FOR  CH»P06ITI0N  TO  MASSIVE 
BUSINa  OF  STUDENTS 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  renutrks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
President  for  his  statement  of  yesterday 
reiterating  bis  opposition  to  massive  bus- 
ing of  students  f  co'  tbe  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing radal  balance.  Tbe  President's  state- 
ment should  help  to  dispell  the  fears  of 
many  parents. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  need  to  be  more 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  education 
in  our  schools  throughout  the  entire  Na- 
tion than  achieving  an  arttfldal  racial 
balance.  We  need  to  treat  students  not 
as  black  students  or  white  students  but 
as  Individuals.  The  test  of  whether  a 
school  meets  tbe  desegregatioD  require- 
ments of  tbe  mxon  administration 
should  be  that  no  diacriminatlon  is  al- 
lowed not  that  children  must  be  forced 
to  attend  a  certain  school  in  order  to 
have  a  certain  racial  balance. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  test  will 
apply  in  other  areas  of  our  social  prob- 
lems as  well,  including  employment  and 
housing  and  not  that  we  require  racial 
quotas  In  these  areas.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  see  enacted  an 
amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  which 
would  state  that  we  shall  not  have,  in 
schools,  housing,  or  Jobs,  dasslflcatioD 
of  Americans  based  upon  race  but  that 
each  American  be  Judged  on  himself  as 
an  Individual. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDBIENT 

TO    PRESERVE    NEIGHBORHOOD 
SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  BENNETIT  asked  and  was  given 
permlssiflti  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)         

Mr.  BENNSTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  had  a  proposed  constitution- 


al amendment  to  preKrve  neitfibotliood 
schools  before  tbe  House  Oonunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary.  T%e  chairman  of  that  oom- 
mlttee  advised  me  in  writing  that  no 
bearings  would  be  held  on  this  proposed 
lagialatton.  Therefore.  I  Introduced  a  dis- 
charge petition  on  tbe  basis  at  q>at  let- 
ter from  tbe  chairman  of  that  commlU 
tee. 

Any  Members  who  would  Uke  to  Join 
in  trying  to  preserve  the  netghborbood 
schools  will  find  that  a  good  vehlde  to 

do  so,  and  may  wish  to  sign  the  discham 
petition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  the  Pnei- 
dent'B  position  in  respect  to  busing,  there 
is  one  tUng  about  It  that  I  do  not  know 
and  which  I  have  not  heard  clarified  by 
the  news  m«dla.  What  needs  clariflca- 
tlon  is  what  is  going  to  be  done  with  re- 
gard  to  the  many  millions  of  dollars  of 
expenditures  required  of  the  southern 
schools  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  various  decisions  by  the  various 
courts?  Is  not  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance required  for  this?  In  the  district  I 
represent  there  will  be  some  85,000  stu- 
dents required  by  Federal  courts  to  be 
bused  this  fall  for  racial  reasons,  over  60 
percent  of  the  entire  school  population. 
There  are  not  sufficient  local  funds  to 
accomplish  this  busing  and  also  provide 
minimal  education.  Both  the  Negroes  and 
the  ^iiltes  are  protesting.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  understand  that  the  NAACP  is 
appeaUng  the  decision  because  Negroes 
do  not  wish  to  have  their  children  bused 
all  across  the  wide  territory  invcdved, 
much  of  it  in  congested  dty  streets. 

Please  each  of  you  sign  the  discharge 
petition. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FORTHRIGHT 
STATEMENT  ON  THE  BUSINO 
ISSUE 

(BCr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  so  many  Members  of  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  spetk 
out  in  praise  of  the  Presid^it's  very 
forthright  stfU«ment  yesterday  on  the 
busing  issue.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  President's  statement  will  now  put 
the  whole  desegregation  bill  into  a  more 
positive  perspective.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  see  this  statement,  because 
recentiy,  when  I  said  that  the  desegre- 
gation bill  was  nnt.h<ng  man  than  a 
massive  busing  bill,  Secretary  Richard- 
son challenged  my  analysis. 

It  is  quite  apparent,  now  that  the 
President  has  taken  a  look  at  this  bill,  he 
has  tak&a.  his  action  yesterday  to  make 
sure  it  does  not  become  a  massive  busing 
bill. 

I  have  a  special  order  at  the  end  of 
our  proceedings  today  to  discuss  at 
length  legislation  pending  l>efore  my  sub- 
committee, smd  I  should  like  here  to  Just 
add  one  footnote:  I  was  ImpreEsed  that 
this  message  came  down  the  pike  from 
the  White  House  yesterday.  24  hours 
after  the  House  took  positive  action,  by 
a  vote  of  351  to  36,  on  a  related  issue. 

Miss  Maggie  Hunter,  of  the  New  York 
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Times,  was  the  only  one  who  covered  a 
story  on  the  House  vote  and  painted  out 
the  oixe-sided  vote  of  351  to  36  in  sup- 
port of  the  Collins  amendment  shows 
tbe  extent  of  growing  concern  among 
House  Members  about  massive  busing 
plans  plaguing  the  Nation. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Himter's 
story  proves  once  again  that  when  the 
New  York  Times  sneezes,  the  White 
House  catches  ineunumia. 


HEW  BREAKS  OWN  GUIDELINES  TO 
APPROVE  REPRESSIVE  REAGAN 
WAIVER  REQUEST 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  glvm 
pennisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  bis  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  out- 
raged to  learn  that  the  director  of  CHtli- 
fomla's  State  health-care  services  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Earl  Brian,  has  Just  released 
information  indicating  that  the  Depart- 
mmt  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
plans  to  approve  Governor  Reagan's 
waiver  request  entitied  "The  Medl-Cal 
Program  Plan  To  Evaluate  the  Effects 
of  Token  Copayment,  July  1,  1971-June 
30,  1974." 

When  the  waiver  request  first  came 
before  it,  HEW  guaranteed  that  no  deci- 
sion would  be  made  until  after  Atigust  20 
in  order  to  allow  all  interested  parties 
to  comment  on  the  proposal. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  final  decision 
has  already  been  made. 

The  copayment  plan  requires  welfare 
recipients  to  pay  |l  for  each  outpatient 
visit,  each  prescription,  each  pair  of  eye- 
glasses. In  conjunction,  a  statewide  3- 
year  study  would  be  conducted  to  detar- 
mlne  effects  of  the  scheme  upon  the  de- 
mand for  medical  services  by  welfare 
recipients. 

I  tot^ly  oppose  such  a  plan.  Those 
people  who  manage  to  subsist  in  Cali- 
fornia on  welfare  payments  can  barely 
pay  for  rent,  utilities,  food,  and  clothing. 
To  add  new  financial  burdens  to  people 
who  already  receive  the  worst  medical 
care  is  irresponsible. 

One  dollar  may  seem  littie  to  us,  but 
to  welfare  recipients,  it  can  be  margin 
between  seeking  medical  care  and  not 
seeking  it.  And  we  must  remember,  that 
in  most  poor  neighborhoods,  medical 
care  is  not  readily  available,  and  so  there 
are  always  expensive  transportatimi  costs 
tar  those  seeking  health  care. 

I  am  sending  the  following  letter  to 
Secretary  Richardson  today  seeking  to 
know  why  the  waiver  has  been  approved, 
and  why  the  August  20  dateline  was 
abrogated. 

The  letter  follows: 

BbXrBS    OP    BxPBSSKMTATtVn, 

Washington,  Augtut  4,  1971. 
Hon.  EixioT  T.  RzcHAmnsoK, 
Department     of     Health,     tduoation,     mtd 
Welfare.  Washington.  D.C. 

DsAB  Mb.  Sboutabt:  I  have  just  iMnied 
**f  t  the  Department  la  golDg  to  approve 
Oonmar  Eteagan's  waiver  request  "The 
I'wU-Cal  Program  Plan  to  Kvaluate  the  Kf- 
tecu  or  Token  Co-payment,  July  1,  1971- 
June  80.  1974". 

I  understood  that  the  Dei>artment  set  a 
date  of  August  30,  1971  for  aU  Intanated 


parties  to  oommant  oa  the  pnqMiad  waiver. 
Nbw  I  learn  that  the  Director  of  the  state 
Health  Care  Beivlcee  program  says  the  De- 
partment le  going  to  Kppron  the  request. 

Can  you  teU  me,  as  eoon  ae  poiBltde,  why 
the  August  30  datrtlne  has  been  abrogated, 
end  why  tbe  Department  la  giving  Its  mp- 
proval  to  this  scheme. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Blnoertiy, 

Ronald  V.  DsiXTnca, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Di'llflRtfrATE  AGREEMENT  RBGARD- 
INO    CERTAIN    MOTOR    VEUICLX 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzuo), 
was  unavoidably  detained  in  New  York 
on  official  business  during  rollcalls  Nos. 
147  and  148.  Had  she  been  present,  she 
would  have  voted  in  the  affirmative  on 
both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
the  genUewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Abzuo)  was  unavoidably  out  of  the 
CThanAer  during  rollcall  No.  199.  Had 
she  been  present,  she  would  have  voted 
for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KETTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  during  the  vote  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  draft  bill. 
Had  I  been  here  I  would  have  voted 
"yea,"  and  I  would  like  the  Rccohs  to  so 
show. 


PLAYBOY  PLA2:A  PLAYMATES 
(Ur.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South- 
eastern Association  of  Ckxnmunlty  Ac- 
tion Agencies  will  stage  an  all-expenses- 
paid  meeting  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
August  11  through  14,  1971.  These  "pov- 
erty fighters"  have  been  extended  a  spe- 
cial invitation  by  the  Playboy  Plaza  Hotel 
in  Miami  Beach.  Among  otho-  induce- 
ments to  go  to  the  Playboy  Hotel  is  a 
beautiful  pool  and  cabana  area  living 
room,  playmate,  VIP  room,  and  pent- 
house. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  "poverty 
fighters"  have  a  very  pleasant  sojourn 
at  the  Playmate  Playboy  Hotel. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  genUeman. 

Mr.  HATJ»  Did  the  gentleman  say 
"playmates"  were  furnished  as  a  part 
of  this  package  deal? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  say  they  are 
furnished,  but  "playmate"  is  specified  in 
the  invitation. 

lilr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Will  the 
taxpayers  pay  for  that  era  of  entertain- 
ment and  play? 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  an  all-expenses-paid 
meeting. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Well,  the 
taxpayers  will  pay  for  it 


Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU 
up  the  bin  (Hit.  9580)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  the  EWstrlct  of  C^}lum- 
bia  to  enter  into  agreonents  with  the 
Cmnmonwealth  of  Virginia  and  oie  State 
of  Maryland  omcemlng  the  fees  for  the 
operation  of  certain  motor  vehicles,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Ciammlt- 
tee  (rf  the  WbxAe. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  (Ejection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  South 
(Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleik  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  9580 

Be  it  enacted  bjf  the  Senate  ana  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Commlaskmer  of  the  Dla«rlct  of  OotumUa 
may  enter  Into  an  interatste  agreemeDt  with 
the  Commonwealth  of  Vlr^nla  or  with  the 
State  of  Maiyland,  or  with  both,  which  ^»\} 
stipulate  ttm.  any  persoci— 

(1)  who  operates  In  the  DMriot  of  (Mum- 
bla^od  In  the  atat*  which  la  a  party  to  the 
agreement  a  single  unit  motor  veJUcIe  which 
has  three  or  more  aziee  and  whl<di  la  de- 
algned  to  unload  Itself; 

(3)  who  has  registered  that  motor  vMilele 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  In  thait  State- 
and 

(3)  who  but  for  the  agreement  la  required 
to  pay  the  fee  for  an  annual  hauling  permit 
preeorlbed  hy  the  lltth  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Oeneral  Krpensee"  in  the  fliet  eeo- 
taxm.  of  the  Act  of  July  li,  1919  (D.C.  Code, 
see.  6-316),  and  a  similar  fee  impoeed  on 
the  motor  vehicle  by  that  State; 
■ball  not  be  required  to  pay  a'fee  deecrlbed 
in  paragraph  (3)  which  la  Impoeed  bv  a 
Jurladlotlon  ottier  than  the  jurladtotlon  In 
which  tbe  motor  vehicle  la  regtatered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognises 
tbe  gentieman  from  South  OutiUna 

Mr.  McMHiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  minots  (Mr 
MncvA). 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
chairman  for  yielding. 

sMxKmmt  anma  wi  an.  kkva 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  hy  Mr.  ItiKVA-  Pace 
2.  ln»rt  at  the  end  of  Une  13  the  foU^wlnT 
If  the  Commlaaloner  enters  Into  an  Inter- 
state  agreement  under  thla  Act,  he  may  ad- 
^^Ht^  !S^^  hauUng  pennlt  f eea  of  the 
Diatrlct  of  CcAmtMM.  referred  to  In  para> 
graph  (8)  ao  that  the  total  amount  o/feea 
(Including  reglstratton  and  Inapeotloo  fees) 
required  for  the  operatlop  in  the  Dtatilct  ot 
ColumbU  and  In  each  Steie  which  te  a  partr 
to  such  agreement  of  the  vehldee  rofmed 
to  in  paragraph  <1)  ahaU  be  uniform." 

The  SPEAKSl.  Is  there  objectim  to> 
the  preamt  consideration  of  tbe  amend- 
ment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
amendment  with  the  Mraibers  on  tite 
minority  side  and  tbe  Members  on  the 
majority  side,  and  we  agreed  to  accept 
this  amendment.  ■ 

Mr.  NKMEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
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oBiinunt  tkutt  Mr.  Mdeva  bad  aaoat  wdl 
XDoam  about  tlila  bm.  wad  we 
it  with  tbe  m«]octtr  Hid  tbe 
mtnotlty,  and  m  btller*  tbat  tUs 
amendment  irtlL  produoa  aome  of  tbe 
adjwtmnt  tbat  Mr.  MncrA  was  con- 
cerped  atMot. 

Mr.  flk)eaker,  I  am  in  fun  agreeoMnt 
wltb  the  tin  a«  pawed  wltti  the  amend- 

M^.  BBOYBILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
flUeaker,  I  nee  in  support  of  tbe  bin.  HJl. 
9&80,  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
spooacn:. 

The  ptupoee  of  this  un  is  to  author- 
in  Vtm  Commlsstflner  of  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  into  reciprocal  agree- 
ments with  tbe  States  of  Maiyland  and 
Virginia,  to  the  effect  that  the  owners  of 
single-unit,  self-imloading  trucks  with 
three  or  more  axles  «4ilcfa  apenXt  both 
In  tbe  DIstrlet  of  CtriumUa  and  In  either 
of  these  neighboring  States  win  be  re- 
quired to  pay  registration  and  hauling 
f  eee  only  in  the  Jurisdiction  in  «ixlch  the 
vdiide  is  registered. 

We  have  reoenUy  been  apprised  of  a 
very  serious  IneQui^  which  exists  at  tbe 
present  time  In  regard  to  these  fees,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
these  dump  trucks  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  neart)y  counties  of 
Maiyland.  which  Is  podng  a  very  real 
ttueat  to  the  ready  operation  ot  tneee 
vehicles  on  an  Interstate  basis. 

No  problem  existed  in  this  area  before 
last  ApriL  Prior  to  that  time,  out-of- 
State  trucks  weighing  not  more  than  44,- 
000  pounds  could  operate  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  an  Interstate  basis  with- 
out the  payment  of  any  fee  to  the  Dis- 
trict, though  such  a  truck  engaged  in 
point-to-point  operation  in  the  District 
was  required  to  be  registered  and  li- 
censed in  the  city.  Such  trucks  with  a 
gross  weight  in  excess  of  44.000  pounds 
but  not  more  than  49,000  pounds — the 
maximum  weight  then  permitted  to  <h>- 
erate  on  tbe  District  of  Colimibla 
streets — ^were  Issued  a  special  hauling 
permit  for  an  annual  fee  of  $38. 

A  section  of  the  1970  District  of  C<dum- 
bla  Revmue  Act,  however,  which  became 
effective  on  April  5.  1971.  changed  this 
picture  radically.  This  provision  In- 
creased the  maxlmimi  gross  weight  al- 
lowed for  dump  trucks  operating  in  the 
city  to  65,000  pounds,  ii^ch  was  realis- 
tic m  view  of  modem  trends  In  the  truck- 
ing Industry.  However,  this  new  law  also 
imposed  a  requirement  that  aU  single- 
unit  dump  trucks  with  three  w  more 
axles  and  with  a  groes  wdght  of  more 
than  44.000  pounds,  obtain  an  axmual 
billing  permit  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  fee  for  which  Is  set,  first,  for 
trucks  idaced  In  service  prior  to  July  1, 
1970.  at  rates  ranging  from  $380  to  $680. 
depending  on  the  weight  capacity  of  the 
vdUde;  and.  second,  for  trucks  out  into 
service  subsequent  to  that  date,  $880  per 
year.  All  such  vehicles  operating  in  ttie 
District  of  Columbia,  regardless  of  where 
they  are  roistered,  must  obtabi  this 
haitftng  permit. 

In  addition,  the  requirement  still  exists 
thai  all  trucks  registered  outside  the 
Dlstriet  but  <q;>erated  ftom  point  to  point 
within  the  dty  must  be  registered  in  the 
District,  llie  annual  fee  for  this  reglslra- 


tloB  preaestly  ranges  from  $5S  to  $36$ JO. 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  vehicle. 
Since  thA  typical  modem  dump  truck  la 
a  vehicle  with  a  wheel  base  of  16  feet 
and  a  gross  weight  oapaeity  fA  66.000 
pounds,  most  sueh  vetatelea  pay  the  maxi- 
mum District  of  Columbia  reglstratlOD 
fee. 

I  wish  to  state  at  this  point  that  Inas- 
much as  tbe  State  ot  ^nrginia  m>iii^tn« 
a  maTimnm  gross  weight  limit  of  60.000 
pounds  for  slngle-anlt  dump  trucks  oper- 
ating In  that  State,  there  Is  relatively 
little  Interstate  operation  of  such  ve- 
hicles between  Virginia  and  the  District 
of  Colimibia.  Hence,  no  real  problem 
exists  in  this  regard,  and  the  authority 
provided  in  HJt.  9580  for  an  agreement 
between  tbe  District  and  the  State  of 
Virginia  has  no  real  «ignifi«><in<^  under 
present  circiunatances.  The  reason  for 
this  provision  in  the  bill,  however,  is  to 
arm  the  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioner with  this  authority  in  the  event 
that  this  situation  between  these  two 
Jurisdictions  may  change  in  the  future. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  small 
trucking  operators  whose  vehicles  are 
registered  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
in  Maryland,  howevo-,  and  who  of  neces- 
sity must  operate  In  both  these  Jurisdlc- 
ticms,  is  grim  indeed  by  reason  of  this 
very  substantial  bicrease  in  the  fee  for 
anniial  hauling  permit  Imposed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  problem  besetting  the  small  truck 
operators  whose  vehicles  are  registered 
in  Maryland  is  briefiy  the  following.  A 
Maryland  dump  truck  may  be  operated 
into  or  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  an  interstate  basis,  but  not  point  to 
pomt  within  the  District,  without  pay- 
meoX  of  any  additional  fee.  provided  the 
gross  weight  of  the  vehicle  does  not  ex- 
ceed 44.000  pounds.  This,  however,  ap- 
plies to  only  a  small  nxunber  of  such 
trucks,  because  few  are  within  this  wel^t 
limitation. 

In  order  tac  the  Maryland  vehicle  to 
operate  in  the  District  at  a  gross  weight 
cA  65,000  pounds,  which  is  a  typical 
weight  capacity,  the  operator  must  pur- 
chase a  District  of  Columbia  aimual 
hauling  permit  for  $680  which  allows 
the  operation  of  his  vehicle  into  <»*  out 
of  the  District,  on  an  intovtate  basis, 
but  not  p<^t  to  point  within  the  District. 

For  operation  point  to  p<rint  within  the 
city  at  65,000  pounds  gross  weight,  the 
Maryland  registered  vehicle  would  also 
be  required  to  have  a  regular  District 
registration  plate  in  addition  to  the  an- 
nual hauling  permit,  at  a  cost  of  $269.50. 

Thus,  for  full  and  unlimited  operation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  such  a  Mary- 
land vehicle  would  have  to  pay  the  Dis- 
trict a  total  of  $949.50.  on  top  of  his  very 
substantial  fees  to  the  State  of  Maryland. 
To  aiH[>reelate  the  full  intact  of  this  sit- 
uation, it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
many  cases  the  Maryland  truck  Is  re- 
quired to  (H)erate  in  the  District  for  only 
a  very  short  period  of  time,  in  ooimection 
with  a  particular  conbact,  but  the  full 
aimual  fees  to  the  District  must  stlU  be 
paid,  regardless  of  the  time  involved  in 
the  operation. 

"Hie  small-scale  truck  operators  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  most  of  whom  are 


minority  coatraetors,  faoa  the  aaai 
problem  because  the  nature  of  the  tra^. 
ing  busineBs  makes  it  virtually  tmpera. 
tlve  Cbat  they  <9erate  to  some  exteok 
inlbuyland. 

A  dun9  truck  not  registered  in  Mary- 
land, and  with  a  gross  weight  not  in  ex- 
cess of  48.500  pounds,  may  operate  Inter- 
state in  BCaryland.  though  not  from  polBt 
to  point  within  that  State,  wlthoot 
charge.  Again,  however,  this  (tfers  little 
benefit  to  the  Dlstriet  of  Columbia  a^- 
erators  because  most  such  vehicles  in 
present-day  use  wlU  exceed  that  weight 
limitation. 

As  is  the  case  in  the  District,  point-to- 
point  operation  in  Maryland  requires 
Maryland  registration,  and  the  fee  for  a 
truck  not  more  than  48,500  pounds  In 
weight,  for  such  registration,  would  be 
$280. 

In  the  case  of  dump  trucks  in  excess 
of  48,500  pounds,  rather  than  levy  the 
$280  registration  fee  plus  a  separate 
charge  for  the  additional  weight,  Mary- 
land simply  requires  a  dump  service 
registration  at  a  fee  of  $13  per  thousand 
pounds.  Thus,  a  65,000  poimd  such  vehi- 
cle would  pay  Muyland  an  annual  spe- 
cial registration  fee  of  $845.  m  the  case 
of  the  truck  registered  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  this  charge  is  in  addition 
to  the  large  fees  he  must  pay  to  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Again,  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  Qus 
requirement  of  $845  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land Is  imposed  cm  the  District  trucker 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  his  operation 
into  Maryland  may  be  of  very  short  dura- 
tion. 

While  the  larger  tru^ing  firms  In  the 
area  may  be  able  to  absorb  tiiese  charges 
with  little  real  diffieulty.  I  am  advised 
that  for  the  mnall  operators  this  very 
substantial  increase  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  aimual  hauling  permit  fee  has 
created  a  real  hardship.  I  am  toM  that 
these  65,000-pound  dump  tructe  cost 
some  $30,000,  and  with  the  proliferation 
of  fees  and  taxes  with  which  these  truck 
operators  are  faced,  they  must  operate 
necessarily  on  a  small  margin  of  profit 
Thus,  they  actually  cannot  afford  this 
newly  increased  charge  incident  to  their 
operation  between  Bfaryland  and  the 
District. 

At  the  time  we  enacted  the  1970 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act,  we 
were  requested  by  the  District  of  CMum- 
l^  government  to  include  this  section 
which  Increased  the  weight  limitation 
on  trucks  operating  in  the  dty,  and  also 
to  enact  the  new  schedule  of  fees  for  the 
annual  hauling  permit.  The  rattcmale  for 
setting  this  maximum  fee  at  $680  was 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  TrafBc  estimated 
that  this  charge  would  bring  in  Just  suffi- 
cient revenues  to  pay  for  the  additimial 
damage  to  the  streets  in  tbe  dty  whldi 
these  heavier  trucks  would  cause.  It  is 
presently  estimated  that  this  fee  will 
bring  in  some  $347,250  annually  to  the 
District.  Of  this  amount,  70  parent,  or 
$343,000,  will  accrue  from  tracks  regl»> 
tered  in  Maryland,  and  only  1  percent, 
or  $3,450,  will  be  attributaUe  to  truefci 
fram  T^rglnla. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
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Increaae  In  maTJmmn  groaa  weight  <rf 
these  tru^B  to  operate  in  the  District  of 
ColamUa  was  a  sound  move,  dmply  b»- 
eause  the  dump  tnrting  industry  has 
developed  to  the  pobit  where  vditeles  of 
66.000  pounds  gross  wetght  oapadty  are 
In  common  uw  and  now  provide  for  the 
most  eotmomleal  operation.  Alao,  I  rec- 
oenlse  the  indlvutabto  faot  that  sueb 
heavy  vehicles  do  Indeed  cause  additional 
damage  to  the  streete  and  roadways  cm 
which  they  operate.  What  I  did  not 
realize  at  that  time,  however,  and  which 
has  since  been  toouglit  to  my  attention 
quite  forcefully,  is  that  it  is  basically 
unfair  to  the  small  truck  operaton  to 
charge  this  expense  solely  to  the  indus- 
\rf  itsdf ,  In  the  form  of  this  exoitltant 
hauUng  permit  fee. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  volume  of 
baullng  which  must  be  accompUahed  in 
the  District  of  Coltmifala.  and  in  the  en- 
tire metropolitan  area  in  the  next  few 
years,  by  reason  of  the  construotian  of 
the  Metro  rapid  rail  transit  system,  and 
the  many  other  large  building  iKoJeete 
now  imderway  or  scheduled  fbr  the  near 
future,  it  is  apparent  that  the  demand 
for  dump  truck  operati<ms  will  tax  the 
available  facilities  in  the  area  for  some 
years  to  come.  For  this  reason,  I  fed 
strongly  that  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest that  steps  be  taken  to  assure  the 
truckers  in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  the  (^jportunity  to  engage  in 
business,  on  an  interstate  basis,  under 
fair  and  reasonable  conditions. 

Under  existing  law.  the  Commisdoner 
of  the  District  of  CdumUa  has  the  au- 
thority to  enter  into  reciprocal  inter- 
stete  agreonento  with  respect  to  the 
registration  and  licensing  of  trucks,  and 
In  fact,  the  District  entered  into  Just 
such  an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1947.  for  ^rtikii.  reason  DMriet 
registered  trucks  do  not  have  to  register 
in  Virginia  nor  vice  versa,  even  for  point 
to  point  operation  to  the  other  Jurisdic- 
tion. However,  the  District  of  Coiund>la 
Commisdoner  does  not  have  authority  at 
present  to  enter  into  such  agreemente 
with  respect  to  the  DLstrict  of  Columbia 
annual  hauling  permit  fee:  and  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  this  is  the  crux  of  the  present 
problem  existing  between  the  Dlstrtct  of 
Columbia  and  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Maryland  does  have  the  authority,  how- 
ever, to  negotiate  such  an  agreement 
with  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a 
spokesman  for  the  Maryland  Depiartment 
of  Motor  VeUdes  has  indicated  that  they 
are  ready  and  willing  to  do  so.  llius.  the 
bill  HJt.  9580.  which  will  afford  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioner  the 
requidte  authority,  holds  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem. 

Any  opposition  to  this  proposed  leg- 
islation on  the  grounds  that  it  will  cost 
the  District  of  Columbia  goverrunent 
some  $245,000  per  year  in  loss  of  renrenue 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  annual 
hauling  permit  fee  is  shortsighted  Indeed. 
In  the  first  i^ace,  this  estimate  assumes 
that  all  trucks  presently  registoed  in 
Maryland  but  operated  in  the  District 
will  continue  to  be  registered  in  Mary- 
land, when  actually  there  may  be  reason 
to  believe  that  some  of  these  vdiides 
may  become  registered  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Instead,  in  which  case  there 


win  be  no  loss  of  revenue  to  the  dty 
where  these  vebtdes  are 
Furtbecmore,  in  the  event  ttds 
ment  Is  not  oonaummated  between  XOb 
DIstelet  and  the  State  of  Miaiyland.  the 
only  reooarse  available  to  tiiese  small 
truckers,  other  ttian  to  go  outof  bustoess 
in  the  Washington  metropoUtaB  area, 
will  be  to  Increase  tbdr  charges  for  tiietr 
services.  Should  fhia  occur,  tbe  Increased 
cost  of  constnictton  of  tiae  Metro  sys- 
tem alone  win  probably  exeeed  any  loss 
these  agreemente  may  cause  to  tbe  Dla- 
trlct  of  OMumbia  Ui^vway  fund.  TIiub, 
the  taxpayen  certainly  eannot  lose  by 
the  enaetinuit  of  this  propoeed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  support  <A  my 
colleagues  for  the  qjeedy  passage  of  this 
bin.       

Bfr.  MZKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  District  Committee,  ttie  gentleman 
from  Mlnneaota  Ctii.  VtLsat),  and  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  irtio  sup- 
ported HJl.  9580,  for  their  willingness 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  this  amend- 
ment v^ildi  removes  some  of  the  objec- 
tions I  had  with  the  blU  as  it  was  re- 
ported. 

As  introduced  and  reported  HJl.  9580 
would  have  authcxlxed  the  Distilct  of 
Columbia  to  enter  into  agreemente  with 
the  gnburijan  Jurisdictions  lowering  tbe 
total  fees  required  for  operation  of  heavy 
dump  trades.  At  present,  many  trucks 
which  haul  dirt  from  excavation  dtes 
in  the  District  to  landflU  dtes  in  the 
suburbs  are  required  to  pay  fees  both 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  the 
subiniMm  State.  H  Jt.  9580  is  Intended  to 
lower  the  total  fees  requtaed  for  inter- 
state operation  by  providing  that  both 
subiubcm  and  District  of  Columbia 
trudurs  need  pay  the  fees  only  to  the 
one  Jiirisdiction  ^i^ere  the  buslnass  is 
located.  The  Justification  urged  on  be- 
half of  the  faiU  is  that  without  such  re- 
lief, smaU  truckers  in  the  District  of 
CoIimibla,  as  well  as  in  the  suburbs.  wiU 
be  driven  out  of  business  by  the  high 
cost  of  licensing  and  hauling  f  eee. 

My  aimtiriment  would  Insure  that 
some  measure  of  rdlef  is  provided  to 
truckers  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
many  of  whom  are  small  cupernXxxa  and 
many  of  whom  are  minority  entrei»e- 
neurs.  The  amendment  would  autlunize 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  adjust  Ite 
trucking  fees  so  that,  after  an  interstate 
compact  Is  conduded,  the  total  amount 
of  fees  required  Is  the  same  for  suburban 
truckers  as  for  District  of  CdumUa 
truckers.  At  present.  District  of  Cdum- 
bla  truckers  pay  about  $100  more  than 
Maryland  truckers.  Interstate  agree- 
mente such  as  those  contemplated  under 
this  bUl  as  It  was  originally  hitroduced 
would  have  provided  redprocallty,  but 
not  uniformity.  In  other  words.  aU  truck- 
ers would  have  paid  less,  but  District  of 
Columbia  truckers  would  still  have 
been  paying  $100  more  than  Maryland 
truckers.  This  Inequality  would  have 
made  it  more  difllcult  for  District  tit  Co- 
lumbia truckers  to  bid  competitivdy  for 
hauling  contracte.  Bfy  amendment  wUl 
result  in  equalization  of  the  total  fee 
burden,  and  will  enable  District  of  Co- 
lumbia truckers  to  compete  on  an  equal 


basis.  Tills  is  espedally  Important  ki 
light  of  the  substantial  amount  of  haul- 
tog  which  is  bdng  generated  by  excava- 
tion tat  the  new  Metro. 

The  Dtetrtet  of  Colombia  wni  be  de- 
prlved  of  acme  revepne  If  audi  redprocal 
agreemente  are  put  in  force.  But  with 
the  amendment  v^ilch  my  coUeagnea 
have  gradoody  agreed  to  support,  the 
bOl  win  at  least  maintain  the  competi- 
tive poBltian  of  minortty  and  other  «naU 
trodcers  in  the  Diatrlct  of  Cblnmbla  who 
wish  to  get  their  fair  dmra  of  bualneas 
from  sudi  masdve  construction  proj- 
ecte  as  the  Metro  and  the  new  Xibraiy  of 
Oongress  addition. 

The  SFBAKER.  Tlie  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  tbe  gentleman 
from  minoia  iMt.  MncvA). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  TiiB  question  is  on  ttw 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bin. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
thhxltime.   

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bllL 

The  bin  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Houae  Resolution  574  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  AMEND  TOBACCO  MARKFTIMa 
QUOTA  PROVISIONB 

Mr.  ABBTTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  ooDsld- 
eraticn  of  the  bin  (HJl.  6815)  to  amend 
tbe  tobacco  marketing  quota  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  bill,  as  fbOows: 
HJL  aais 

B«  it  enacted  by  tli9  Stmmte  and  Bomm 
of  Repntetumtlvn  of  tht  United  Stttm  e/ 
Ameriea  in  Oanfrtu  aneinbltd,  TbtA  am&Uan 
818(b)  of  tb«  Agrlculttval  Adju>tm«nt  Act  at 
1988.  as  nmwHtort.  1*  «wwt»h»«i  dj  Iniwllin 
In  clause  (1)  following  the  word  "ooonty" 
th«  foUowlDg  ":  Provided.  Tbat  In  tbe  cms 
of  Virginia  flre-eured  tobaooo  type  21  and 
Virginia  sun-cured  tobaooo  type  87,  any  sueb 
transfer  may  be  made  to  a  farm  In  another 
county  In  tbe  same  State". 

(Mr.  ABBITT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoao  and  to  Indude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ABBTTT.  Mr.  l^?eaker,  HJl.  6915 
simply  provides  that  as  to  Virginia  dark- 
fired  tobacco  type  21  and  Virginia  sun- 
cured  tobacco  type  37,  both  of  which  are 
raised  exclusively  in  Virginia,  transfer 
and  sale  or  lease  may  be  maide  across 
county  lines  to  said  State.  This  bin  Is 
vitally  important  and  win  be  of  tremen- 
dous assistance  to  the  producers  of  Vir- 
ginia dark-fired  and  air-cured  tobaccos. 
There  is  no  oppodtion  so  f  u-  as  I  am  abte 
to  ascertam  by  anyone  to  this  bin.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recom- 
mended ita  passage  and  other  types  of 
dark-fired  and  air-cured  tobaooo  pro- 
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ducen  bare  Indloted  ttuU  tbey  have  so 
obiactkmtottMtailL 

llie  biU  vas  ordered  to  be  engrcMed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  paased.  and  a  motioti  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPROPRIATION  FOR  BMEROENCY 
EUPLOTMBNT  AS8IBTANCE,  DB- 
PARTICENT   OF   LABOR.    1972 

liT.  8ISK.  Mr.  I^peaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rales,  I  call  up 
Bouse  Resolutifm  588  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideratian. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Has.  677 


neaolved,  TtMt  ImB&tOmUty  upon  the 
sdoptloo  of  tbSM  rsaolutton  It  ahaU  be  In 
order  to  more  tb«t  ttw  boom  reeolve  ItaeU 
Unto  the  Oonunlttee  of  the  Whole  Houae  en 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  cooelderKtlon 
of  the  lotnt  resolutloci  (H.J.  Res.  883)  mak- 
tng  sn  qtpraprtatlon  for  the  Depwrtmant  of 
Lsbor  for  the  flaeal  year  1079.  and  for  other 
purpoeee.  After  lenwal  debate,  which  shall 
be  oonflnwl  to  the  joint  leaolutloii  aad  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  botir,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  ttie  ehalEBoan 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  ApproprlatloDB,  the  Joint  reaolu- 
tlon  shall  be  read  for  amendmoit  under  the 
UTe-mlnute  role.  At  the  oooelustoa  of  the 
oonelderatlon  of  the  Joint  resolutlaii  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  Joint  raaolutk>n  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  ss  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  Joint  reeoluUon  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  i««HKyn  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sibk)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SI8K.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
<Bir.  SiOTB).  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  577 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate  on  House  Joint  Resolution  833, 
which  impiements  tlie  emergency  asslst- 
anoe  ttnployment  Act  of  1971. 

House  Joint  Re8(duti<m  833,  being  for 
a  single  purpose,  is  not  regarded  as  a 
general  appropriation  bill.  For  this 
reason  it  was  necessary  to  grant  a  rule 
providing  t<a  its  consideration. 

The  purpose  ot  House  Joint  Reeohi- 
tion  is  to  appropriate  funds  to  imple- 
ment Public  Law  92-54.  the  Emergency 
Employment  Assistance  Act  of  1971.  This 
act  provides  during  times  of  high  unem- 
plojrment  for  programs  of  public  service 
employment  for  unemployed  persons  and 
assistance  to  States  and  local  oommuni- 
Uet  in  providing  needed  public  services. 

House  Joint  Resolution  833  provides 
apiHt>priatioin8  in  ttie  amount  of  $1  bil- 
lioa  designed  to  provide  Jobs  in  public 
service  to  miprazimately  150,000  people. 
This  is  the  amount  requested  bgr  the 
President  tor  this  purpose. 

IThder  this  legislation  $600  million  wlU 
be  allocated  on  a  two-part  formula  in 
which  tioth  the  numbers  of  unemployed 
persons  and  the  relative  severity  of  un- 
emi^qyment  will  be  given  equal  weight. 
The  funds  will  be  apportioned  amcmg 
the  States,  based  on  the  number  of  un- 


vaapiayeA  nationwide,  and  en  the  number 
of  the  States' unesaitlovwl  in  ezeess  of  4J> 
percent  No  State  win  be  aUoeated  less 
than  $1,500,000  reganOois  of  its  unem- 
ploymait  status.  Hie  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  itfven  dlscreti<m  in  allocating  $160  mil- 
lion which  also  includee  the  funds  for 
administrative  expenses  and  program  di- 
rection. 

The  sum  of  $250  million  is  reserved  fw 
areas  of  substantial  imemployment.  An 
"area  of  lubetanttal  unemployment"  is 
defined  as  "any  area  of  suflkdent  slae  and 
scope  to  sustain  a  pubUo  service  em- 
ployment program  and  which  has  a  rate 
of  unemployment  equal  to  or  in  excess  of 
6  percent  for  3  consecutive  months  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary." 

House  Joint  Resolution  833,  as  reiwrted 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  is  In 
accord  with  the  budget  proposal  of  the 
President,  with  the  exception  of  a  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  which  may  be  used 
for  program  direction  and  support,  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  at  the  local 
level,  and  for  agent  assistance  and  sta- 
tistics. Funds  for  this  purpose  are  limited 
to  $60  million. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  presentation  of  this 
legislation  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
was  quite  Interesting.  I  mli^t  say  the 
hearings  before  the  subcommittee  con- 
ducted by  the  genUeman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  were  rather  interest- 
ing. Many  of  us  who  supported  this  legls- 
latim  at  the  time  of  the  authorization, 
of  course,  were  hopeful  that  this  program 
would  be  beneficial  and  certainly  we  still 
have  that  h(^>e. 

However,  upon  reading  the  testimony 
that  was  offered  In  the  hearings  during 
the  time  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations was  considering  this,  it  leaves 
something  to  be  desired,  in  my  opinion. 

It  seems  to  me  there  Is  a  great  possi- 
bility that  there  may  be  some  consider- 
able distortion  by  the  administering 
agent  in  this  case  as  against  what  the 
Intent  ta  the  Congress  was  at  the  time 
that  this  act  waj  passed. 

I  think  a  mere  perusal  of  the  hearings 
indicates  s<Hne  concern  in  ccsmection 
with  this  and  I  would  hc^je  that  during 
the  debate  on  the  matter  there  will  be 
some  further  explanation  as  to  the  way 
In  which  we  are  going  to  see  to  it  that 
this  money  is  properly  used. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt — and  in  fact 
it  was  brou^t  out  pretty  clearly  in  the 
testimony — that  this  is  definitely  revenue 
sharing  and  that  there  are  some  rather 
interesting  things  that  can  occur  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the 
program  even  though  according  to  the 
testimony  the  Department  retains  a  com- 
plete veto  over  any  program  that  is  pro- 
posed. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  <a  the 
resolution  in  order  to  permit  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  explain  the 
bilL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  remaito 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentieman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisx) . 

I  can  simply  add  that  this  is  another 
rather  unique  nile  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  1-hour  open  rule 
for  the  consideration  of  an  annroprla- 


tion  bill.  Usually  we  do  net  set  time  « 
those  bills  but  as  the  genUeman  from 
California  stated  this  is  not  a  general 
appropriation  bill  and  in  this  case  ve 
had  to  have  a  rule  because  it  did  not 
come  through  the  regular  channels  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  and  accord- 
ing to  the  rules.  But  on  July  12  we  did 
pass  the  Emergency  Employmoit  Act 
which  authorised  $1  billion  and  this  la 
for  the  purpoee  of  funding  that  $1  billion 

I  certainly  hope  it  works  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  intention  of  those  sup- 
porting this  particular  resolution  as  well 
asthebill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

B«r.  SI8K.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  cm  Riiles,  the  gentieman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Counu) . 

Mr.  CXDLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  go- 
ing to  take  about  3  minutes,  not  to 
explain  the  workings  of  this  bill  or  how 
it  is  to  be  implemented,  because  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out,  and  no  one 
else  that  I  have  appealed  to  seemed  to 
understand  Just  how  this  $1  billion  Is 
going  to  be  spent.  But  the  idea  here  Is 
that  we  are  going  to  spend  $1  billion. 
We  are  going  to  hand  It  out,  first,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Then  he  is  going  to 
dole  it  out  to  cities  or  counties  under 
certain  conditions.  Under  other  condi- 
tions the  Governor  will  be  able  to  dole 
it  out. 

Incidentally.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
I  never  saw  so  much  money  appropriated 
in  such  a  small  bill.  The  Joint  resolution 
m>propriating  $1  billion  contains  only 
2^4  lines,  without  the  trimmings. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  money  is  going 
to  be  spent  and,  as  I  have  said.  I  have 
not  foimd  anyone  who  knows  how  it  is 
going  to  be  spent.  But  I  imagine  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  politics  in- 
volved, both  on  the  local  and  the  national 
level.  I  am  not  charging  that  there  Is 
any  partisanship  in  this.  Both  sides  feel 
that  they  are  going  to  get  some  benefit 
out  of  it.  Whenever  money  is  spent,  peo- 
ple expect  to  get  something  out  of  it. 

I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  thing.  Where  are  you  going  to  get 
this  $1  bimon?  We  just  had  a  report 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  instead  of  the  expected  surplus  we 
have  a  $23  billion-plus  deficit,  and  that 
is  imder  one  definition  of  a  deficit.  If 
you  bring  in  the  trust  funds,  it  is  more 
than  a  $30  billion  deficit  for  1971.  Can 
anyone  here  say  that  it  is  going  to  be 
less  then  $30  billion  for  1072?  It  is  antici- 
pated that  we  will  have  a  $35  billion 
deficit  for  1972  in  addition  to  the  trust 
funds  which  must  be  borrowed  and  paid 
back. 

One  of  the  able,  learned,  and  knowl- 
edgeable members  of  the  Appn^ilattons 
Committee  told  me  the  other  day  that 
we  were  spending  $40,000  a  minute — get 
this — $40,000  a  minute  to  pay  the  Inter- 
est on  the  national  debt.  Incidentally, 
that  interest  is  almost  five  times  what 
it  was  costing  us  to  nm  the  whole  FMl- 
eral  Government  when  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  and  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington. We  owe  over  $400  billion  at  the 
present  time. 
We  are  told  by  those  in  authority  that 
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they  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  you 
again  to  increase  the  public  debt  celling 
above  $430  billion,  the  present  debt  limit. 

How  long  can  we  go  on  with  this  kind 
of  business?  Can  we  continue  to  spend 
{uid  spend  and  spend  and  elect  and  elect 
and  elect  indefinitely?  Again,  my  pur- 
pose in  arising  here  was  Just  for  the 
umpteenth  time  to  raise  the  storm  warn- 
ings, and  I  would  suggest  that  we  take 
beed  of  those  warnings  before  the  storm 
overtakes  us  and  engulfs  us. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  833)  making 
sui  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  \b  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
l^xas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TBX  coiucrrrB  of  thx  wrolx 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  833) ,  with  Mr.  Bolldvg  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  reswl- 
ing  of  the  Joint  resolution  was  diqiensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  gentieman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentieman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidentiy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Ilie  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  239] 

Abouie^  Bahleman  Powell 

Alexander  Bvlns.  Tenn.  Pryor,  Ark. 

Ashley  Flynt  Rallsback 

Baring  Foley  Reea 

Blanton  Piaaer  tteld.  N.T. 

Buchanan  Piensel  Roaenthal 

Oarey,  N.T.  Oray  Boy 

Celler  Hibert  Baylor 

Chamberlain  Horton  Scheuer 

ChappeU  Jacobs  SuUlvan 

Clark  Jones.  Tenn.  Teague.  Tex. 

Clay  Landgrebe  Tleman 

Conyers  Long,  La.  Van  Deerlln 

Dent  UoCuUoch  Waldle 

Dlggi  McKwen  WldnaU 

Donobue  Mlkva  Wiggins 

Edwards.  Calif.  MoUohan  WUaon. 

Edwards,  La.  Moorhead  Charles  H. 

Krlenbom  Patman 

Each  Peyser 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNC.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideraticm  the  Joint 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  833, 


and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  whoi 
376  Members  reqxuded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  tqwn 
Uie  Journal. 

Ttub  Committee  resiuned  its  sitting. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  gmUonan  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  •bAKHOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mon- 
bers  will  look  closely  at  the  measure 
pending  before  them  they  will  find  they 
are  quite  involved  and  no  doubt  inter- 
ested in  the  pending  legislation. 

This  Joint  resolutiMi  Is  being  brought 
before  you  under  srane  tmusual  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  a  general  aivropria- 
tion  bill;  therefore,  it  came  before  you 
under  a  rule,  and  the  rule  provides  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate  bef(»e  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  begins.  The  time  is  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  each  side  of  the 
aisle. 

This  is  an  appropriation  to  imidement 
the  Emergency  Eknploymoit  Act  of  1971. 
When  the  basic  authorizing  legislation 
was  originally  before  the  House  it  was 
passed  in  a  different  form  by  a  vote  of 
244  to  142.  There  were  142  of  us  who 
voted  against  it. 

In  conference  it  was  sharply  revised, 
and  on  July  1  the  House  adopted  the 
conference  report.  There  were  343  of  us 
voting  for  the  confer^ioe  report  and  14 
voting  against  it. 

The  auth(Hization  is  for  $1  billion  for 
public  type  emidoyment,  like  wwking  for 
cities,  counties.  States,  pcditical  entities. 
It  is  for  pubUc  type  jobs.  It  is  antici- 
pated about  150,000  people  would  be  em- 
ployed in  the  first  year  of  this  2-year 
program. 

The  highest  amount  of  pay  that  could 
be  given  to  any  unemployed  person  em- 
ployed under  this  program  is  $12,000. 
The  legislation  provides  I  believe  that 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  eaxvAas- 
ees  imder  the  iH-ogram  can  be  of  the  pro- 
fessional type. 

The  money  invcdved  is  $1  billion,  but  it 
Is  divided  in  this  way:  $750  miUicm  is 
to  be  utilized  to  relieve  unemployment 
under  one  system  of  calculation  and  $250 
million  is  to  be  used  under  another  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  prcHToeed  that  the  $760  million 
authorized  by  section  5  would  be  dis- 
feributed  as  follows:  A  sum  equal  to  80 
percent  or  $600  million  will  be  allocated 
on  a  two-part  formula  in  which  both 
the  absolute  numbers  of  imemployed 
perscms  and  the  relative  severity  of  im- 
employment will  be  given  equal  weight. 
The  funds  will  be  appcntioned  among 
States,  based  on  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  in  the  State  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  number  of  persons  unem- 
ployed nationwide,  and  on  the  number  of 
the  State's  unem^oyed  in  excess  of  4.5 
percent  as  a  percentiage  of  national  un- 
employment in  excess  of  4.5  percent.  No 
State  will  be  allocated  less  than  $1,500.- 
000  regardless  of  its  imemployment 
status,  as  the  law  [o-escribes.  The  Secre- 
tary is  given  discretion  in  allocating  the 
remaining  $150  million  of  the  $750  mil- 
lion which  also  Includes  the  funds  for 
administrative  e^qienses  and  program 
directicm. 

As  to  the  $250  million  authorized  by 
section  6.  this  is  set  aside  for  areas  trf 


substantial  unemployment.  No  State  nec- 
essarily gets  a  certain  perooitage  or  » 
certain  amount  This  sum  of  $250  mlDlali 
is  tar  these  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment which  are  defined  as  an  area 
of  sufficient  size  and  tcofft  to  sustain  a 
public  service  employment  program  and 
which  has  had  an  unemployment  rate  of 
6  percent  or  above  for  3  straight  months. 
This  section  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  take 
care  of  the  most  urgent  unempkvment 
problems  in  various  areas  of  the  Nation. 

niere  are  those  wlio  argue  that  the 
$600  milli<m  should  be  given  to  all  <rf  the 
States  cm  the  basis  of  eadi  State's  iwo- 
portloa  of  the  total  unanployment  ol  the 
Nation.  These  pe(H?le  argue  tiiat  relief  for 
areas  of  Y^gb.  unemidoymeirt  should  ocme 
only  from  the  $250  million  authorised 
under  section  6. 

That  is  a  factor  about  which  you  win 
want  to  inform  yourself — and  make  a 
decision  on,  depending  on  your  views. 

Then  \&  a  table  made  available  by  tbe 
Committee  oa  Education  and  lAbor 
which  shows  how  each  State  would  fare 
under  each  of  these  two  methods  of  dis- 
tribution. 

The  Committee  on  Appnvrlations.  in 
consid«ing  this  matter,  adopted  a  pro- 
vision which  says  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  cannot,  as  it  had  proposed, 
spend  some  $99  million  for  administra- 
tion, but  could  spend  only  about  half 
that  amount — $50  million.  It  was  thou^t 
that  to  spend  i^vroximately  $100  milllcm 
for  administering  this  $1  billion  program 
was  exMssive.  The  committee  feels  that 
administrative  costs  should  be  held  down 
in  order  to  make  more  money  available 
for  Jobs.  That  was  the  purpose  of  that 
amendment. 

The  conference  report  on  the  bill  au- 
thorizing $1  billion  for  this  program  tix 
fiscal  1972  passed  the  House  by  a  large 
vote,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  with  only  14 
Menibers  voting  against  it.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  we  do  have  very  se- 
rious unemidoyment  problems.  The  Con- 
gress has  passed  this  act  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  and  I  prtvose  that  we 
proceed  to  provide  the  approriation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  distinguished  goitleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  whd^ieartedly  endorse  the  com- 
ments and  the  observations  made  by  the 
genUeman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mabok)  ,  and 
I.  too,  intend  to  support  the  full  amount, 
and  support  the  action  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  should  add.  however,  the  footnote 
that  I  totally  endorse  the  amendment 
that  was  made  in  the  committee  to  re- 
duce the  burden  of  the  administration  of 
the  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
with  considerable  legitimacy  the  limita- 
tion could  have  been  made  less  because 
the  function  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  regard  is  quite  formal,  and  you 
can  argue  in  reality  it  is  primarily  just 
a  chedcwriting  responsibility,  and  cer- 
tainly this  did  not  Justify  $99  million  as 
administrative  overhead.  I  think  we 
could  even  go  a  littie  lower. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  g«itieman 
f rtun  Michigan  for  his  comments. 

I  was  concerned  that  such  a  large 
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^ reoasted  fdr  tlw  adaUnii- 

cmttoD  e(  ttw  protimm.  I  thtitt  ttiAt  the 
mMob  of  tlw  oMiiiiiUtw  UmittDc  meh 
ovflBM  to  $M  mUUoB  WM  vary  apofo- 

Mr.  IfONAOAN.  ICr.  r!h^iw«f|«  ^^qj 
the  fMitlBiuui  jriold? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
tram  Qonaeetieut. 

Mr.  MDHAOAN.  I  would  )iiat  Ufee  to 
uk  a  auBrtifla  about  the  $2M  mjukm 
that  the  tmtl«Ban  aaJd  soee  to  araae  of 
Mm«  uaenpioyment;  thftt  la,  with  6 
PttocDt  or  above  uneapioynMot.  Do  thejr 
go  dlreetly  to  the  looaUtiaB,  or  do  they 
gototheStateat 

Mr.  MAHON.  Aariatance  under  this 
section  aa  ahown  by  the  law  ItseU  may 
he  ptofldad  by  the  Senetaiy  of  Labor 
to  areaa  of  high  unemidoyment— equal 
to  or  In  fiTruM  of  6  percent  aa  the  gentle- 
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Anappiioant  might  be  a  unit  of  local 
gDvemment  or  peddle  agendea  and  Instl- 
totkins  which  are  sobdiTlaians  of  State  or 
gMMnd  local  goremment.  or  Indian 
tilbea  on  VWeral  or  State  raservatlona. 

So  abdications  would  be  made  for  the 
$250  mimon.  aa  I  view  it.  in  much  the 
same  way  as  they  would  be  made  under 
the  $600  million  except  that  the  e-per- 
cent  unemployment  yardstick  would 
•PIdy. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  It  could  be  a  dls- 
cretlonary  grant  to  dtrlsUms  of  local 
government  direetly.  or  Indian  tribes, 
rather  than  to  a  State 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  not  required  that 
grants  be  made  to  SUtes  or  cities  or  snb- 
divialoaa. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield 

Ifr.  MAHON.  I  sleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIKLB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  order  to  clarify  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  gentlonan  from  Con- 
neeticnt  (Mr.  Mowaoah)  i^o  Just  qwke. 
there  are  two  funds  in  this  bin.  Under 
section  6  the  bill  provides  for  an  author- 
isation and  amnwriatlon  of  $750  mil- 
lion, and  those  funds  are  to  be  allocated 
to  eligible  aivlicants,  and  the  eligible 
i44>lieants  are  the  ones  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  Just  enumerated,  and 
the^tiigible  applicants  are  set  forth  in 
section  4  of  the  bin,  which  may  be  units 
of  Federal,  State,  and  general  local  gov- 
ernment, or  publle  acendes  and  instl- 
tations  which  are  subdivislans  of  State 
or  general  local  government,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  or 
Indian  tribes  on  Federal  or  State  res- 
ervatlooB. 

Now.  those  are  the  eligible  applicants. 

However,  section  6  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent fund.  That  provides  for  an  au- 
thorisation— and  now  an  appropriation 
of  $2S0  million  for  areas  of  hiih  sub- 
stantial unemployment,  llioee  areas 
would  not  necessarily  be  a  Federal  unit. 
It  would  not  necessarily  be  a  State.  It 
would  be  an  area — even  a  local  commu- 
nity—and In  the  conference  report  it  Is 
clearly  set  forth.  And  also  in  the  House 
repcHTt  accompanying  the  bill,  when  it 
came  here,  we  gave  examplee  of  what 
such  areas  may  be.  It  could  be  the  Watts 


In  ttM  wMy  «rf  T.«wi  .^ 

ABffties  ooold  itself  be  an  diglbie  appli- 
eant  Or  K  could  be  Bsdf ord-StnsFvesant 

Mr.  MABcm .  Umiw  is  very,  vwy  wide 
Istttode  gl^Mn  here  ht  the  administration 
of  this  program. 

Than  Is  some  doubt  as  to  what  the 
legislattveeommittee  really  meant  in  the 
authorising  legislation,  as  to  bow  the 
80-peroent  allotment  should  be  made 
under  aeotlon  5.  I  am  not  sure  irtiether 
the  oranmittee  *»M^Hi«nj  the  i«»giri#ttlCTi. 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor! 
meant  that  an  section  5  funtta  should  be 
allocated  under  one  system  or  whether 
they  favored  aOoeatlon  undn-  the  two- 
part  system  as  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Approprlatians. 

Section  9  of  the  bm  says  that  the 
amount  apmtiprtated  under  sectioo  5  of 
this  act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  allo- 
cated by  the  Secretary  in  such  a  m^nnfr 
that  of  such  amounts — 

(I)  not  lea  ttun  80  per  oentum  atuOl  be 
apportioned  among  the  Statea  in  an  equitable 
manner,  taking  into  OMMMentlon  the  pro- 
portion whleh  the  total  number  of  unem- 
plored  peraona  in  each  codi  State  bears  to 
such  total  number  of  such  peraona.  renec- 
tlvely.  In  the  United  Statee,  •  •  • 

There  is  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  Secretary  has  the  authority  un- 
der this  very  broad  blU  to  do  what  the 
Secretary  says  that  he  prc^oees  to  do. 

What  does  the  gentleman  think  about 
whether  or  not  the  Secretary  has  that 
authority? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  We  gave 
the  Secretary  the  authority  to  distribute 
money  In  an  equitable  maimer. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  an  equitable  manner- 
he  could  have  two  or  three  or  four  sys- 
tems to  distribute  section  5  money 

Mr.  DANIEI^  of  New  Jersey.  No.  no. 
because  we  say  in  this  blH  whenever  na- 
tional unemployment  arrivee  at  4.5  per- 
cent or  higtier  and  continues  for  3 
months  It  triggers  off  the  program.  And 
should  it  go  below  that  It  triggers  the 
program  off. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  Is  the  national  pro- 
gram?        

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
the  national  program. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes;  but  we  are  not  in- 
terested in  that  for  the  moment 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  That  Is 
to  the  other  program,  the  local  pro- 
grams—that is  triggered  when  the  un- 
employment reaches  a  certain  figure 

Mr.  BfAHON.  Does  the  genUeman  say 
toat  the  allocation  to  each  SUte  is  on 
the  basis  of  its  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed in  relation  to  the  total  unem- 
ployed in  the  Nation? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  $760  million,  or  $«00  mil- 
lion shall  be  allocated  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  unemploy- 
ment in  that  State  to  the  nati<mal  un- 
emidoyment. 

Here  is  where  the  confusion  arises  Re- 
cently. Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson 
stated- 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  stated  that  he  U  going  to  aUocate 
the  funds  otherwise,  as  I  understand  the 
situation. 

Mr.  DANIEU  of  New  Jersey.  I  believe 


ttrt  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ean  alloeaie 
ttMse  funds  in  the  same  fn*»»t«fr  m  which 
this  legialatlon  was  written  and  not  to 
tbm  maanarthat  he  propoaed  to  do  it 

Mr.  STSfOBR  of  Wlsoonsln.  M^ 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Wisconsin.  I  cannot  yield  at  length. 

because  the  time  is  so  short,  and  I  want 

to  reserve  some  time  for  Membos  who 

have  maderequesto  for  time. 

Mr.  STEIOKR  of  Wisoonsm.  I  aivred- 
ate  the  gentieman's  yielding.  I  must  say 
in  all  honesty  that  I  think  it  Is  very  clear 
the  authorisation  bill  does  not  requln 

the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  f  oUow  cmly  the 
factors  listed  in  the  biU.  We  said  m  the 
authorisation  that  they  should  take  Into 
consideration  a  factor.  I  would  not  want 
the  record  to  stand  as  showing  in  some 
way  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  hai 
exceeded  his  authority.  CSearly,  he  has 
not. 

Mr.  Ds  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  OB  LA  OARZA.  I  should  like  to  oA 
the  distinguished  gentieman  about  an 
area  of  concern  to  me,  and  that  is  the 
small,  niral  areas.  As  I  read  the  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Lovell,  he  seems  to 
indicate  that  a  75,000  population  level 
would  be  the  amount  that  would  qualify. 
I  read  the  statement  and  It  reads  both 
ways  apparentiy. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tieman's Inquiry,  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  indicated  that  in  towns 
and  counties  of  75,000  or  more  one  proce- 
dure would  be  followed  in  making  the 
application,  but  in  the  smaller.  less  popu- 
lous areas  the  Department  of  Labor,  I 
believe,  proposes  that  those  applications 
be  submitted  by  the  State  acting  as 
agoit.  The  State  would  be  the  agent  for 
the  less  populous  areas,  whereas  perhaps 
the  mayor  or  some  other  local  ofBcial 
would  otherwise  make  the  application. 

Mr.  Di  LA  OARZA.  I  imderstand  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  is  where  the 
problem  comes  and  we  see  a  lack  of  wis- 
dom. For  example,  one  cotmty  is  with  a 
group  of  counties  for  purposes  of  eco- 
nomic development.  It  is  with  another 
group  of  counties  for  OEO  programs.  It 
is  economically  and  socially  linked  with 
a  third  group  of  counties.  With  such  a 
multiplicity  of  effort,  the  small  county 
gets  nothing  as  an  end  result. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  you  impose  any 
amount  of  limitation  as  regards  popula- 
tion, as  has  happened  before,  and  I  hope 
we  might  put  a  stop  to  it,  that  you  do 
not  neglect  the  smaller  areas  by  impos- 
ing any  population  limit. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  no  doubt  myself 
but  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
program  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
undertake  to  give  equitable  considera- 
tion to  the  rural  areas  and  the  less  p<H)u- 
lous  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  yield 
to  others  who  have  more  details  on  this 
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bin  than  I  have.  I  merely  wi^  to  say 
that  I  wholeheartedly  support  the  pro- 
posed aivropriation  of  $1  billion.  Thore 
are  many  who  raised  their  ejrebrows  whm 
they  heard  I  was  8is>portlng  tiie  measure 
because  <si  some  of  the  speeches  I  have 
made  here  on  the  flocM-  opposing  big 
spending.  I  remember  one  of  the  last  ones 
that  I  delivered  was  when  I  was  objecting 
to  a  vote  on  an  agriculture  biU. 

May  I  remind  you  that  this  bUl  is  not 
over  the  budget.  It  is  the  budget  figure. 
When  I  objected  to  the  Agriculture  MU, 
that  bill  was  $1.3  billion  over  the  budget, 
and  it  contained  bi  it  stnne  $3.6  billion 
10  pay  pe<vle  for  not  growing  crops  and 
providing  other  beneflto. 

Now  we  bring  an  appropriation  meas- 
ure for  $1  billion  to  take  care  of  people 
who  are  out  of  work,  whose  welfare  has 
stopped,  men  not  on  wdfare  now.  but 
engineers,  men  who  have  been  employed 
in  good  positions,  and  who.  because  of 
the  winding  down  of  the  war  and  the 
closing  down  of  defense  plants,  are  now 
in  need.  This  measure  is  to  tide  them 
over. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  the  dty  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  200  policemen  had  to  be 
removed  from  duty  in  that  great  dty 
because  there  were  no  funds  to  take  care 
of  them.  If  tUs  Joint  resolution  passes, 
some  policemen  will  go  back  to  woi^  in 
Cleveland.  This  relates  to  law  and  order 
In  a  great  city. 

So  I  do  not  have  any  hesitancy  at  all, 
iK>r  do  I  apologize  to  anyone  for  my  posi- 
tion Id  respect  to  fiscal  responsibility  in 
saying  that  for  a  billion  dollars,  if  we 
can  help  the  unemployed  and  solve  the 
problem  of  suffering  of  so  many  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  have  no  work  but  are  willing 
to  work  and  want  to  wwk,  we  shall 
accomplish  something  that  will  benefit 
our  country. 

This  is  not  a  welfare  biU.  This  is  a 
transitional  bill  to  take  care  of  those 
people  over  this  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  remember  that  time  and  time  again 
we  go  over  the  budget.  We  talk  about  In- 
flation and  a  $30  billion  deficit.  How 
much  of  that  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  House  by  going  way  over  the  budget 
on  many  bills  that  do  not  help  those  who 
are  desperately  in  need? . 

I  am  very  happy  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  my  own  city  of  Canton.  Ohio, 
unemployment  is  3.9  percent.  I  am  proud 
of  that.  I  am  happy.  I  think  those  who 
complain  that  we  are  not  giving  them 
enough  in  these  formulas  should  be 
pleased  if  their  States  and  locaUties  do 
not  need  the  money,  but  I  think  places 
like  Wichita  and  Seattle  and  other 
places  have  been  severely  hit  because  of 
changes  from  a  wartime  econtany  to  a 
peacetime  economy  and  are  really  se- 
verely affected.  For  that  reason,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
resolution. 

I  hope  we  can  find  some  other  area 
where  we  are  way  over  the  budget  so  we 
can  try  to  do  something  to  cut  down 
a  bit  on  the  large  deficit. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  said  I  would  not  yield,  but 
I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 


Mr.  EDMDND60N.  I  Just  want  to  ask 
a  question.  Are  the  f  onnulas  under  which 
this  money  is  anocatad  to  the  States  de- 
termined by  statute,  or  have  they  been 
determined  admlnistrattvely? 

Mr.  BOW.  It  is  my  opinion  they  are 
determined  by  statute,  but  there  are 
others  here  who  are  much  more  capable 
of  answering  the  gentieman's  question  to 
whom  I  win  yield  time,  and  I  wffl  be  glad 
to  have  them  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  CSiairman.  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MiCHXL) . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill,  but  I  do  so  with  some 
real  misgivings  in  supporting  the  full 
funding  of  the  biU  at  $1  tdUlon.  It  has 
the  potential  for  being  a  billion  dollar 
boondoggle.  It  is  a  badly  written  law, 
loose  as  a  goose,  and  because  it  Is  so 
nebulously  written,  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous burden  thrust  upon  those  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  bill. 

Ihe  chief  witness  before  our  subcom- 
mittee was  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Manpower,  Malcolm  LoveU,  vdM  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this  field 
with  Job  training  and  work  programs.  He 
wanto  to  do  a  good  Job.  I  think  we  all 
feel  he  Is  sincere  and  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  making  this  thing  work. 

It  could  be  an  administrative  morass. 
There  are  certainly  pitfalls  in  doling  out 
a  bUUon  dollars  in  such  a  short  spaa  of 
time,  but  to  do  what  the  authorising 
legislation  seeks  to  do— put  pe<vle  to 
woili  who  currmt^  are  tmemplojred — 
requires  our  moving  expedltlouBly.  and 
this  measure  Is  supposed  to  provide  for 
transitional  employment  in  public  service 
fidds.  I  am  concerned  that  it  may  lead 
to  a  permanent  Federal  subsidy  for  pub- 
lic soTlce  employees.  We  were  told  that 
if  the  average  salary  paid  to  these  pecq^le 
is  in  the  nei^bCMrhooid  of  $5,000,  we  can 
expect  to  employ  173,000  people.  If  it  is 
at  the  level  of  $6,000.  we  can  onidoy 
144.000.  If  it  is  at  the  level  of  $7,000,  we 
can  put  on  123.000  people. 

Our  good  chairman  mmtioned  that 
under  the  law  we  can  pay  as  much  as 
$12,000  per  bidivldual,  but  the  law 
specifically  states  that  it  ahaU  be  limited 
to  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
number  at  that  subprofessional  or  pro- 
fessional class.  But  bear  in  mind  that  in 
the  dty  of  New  York  the  average  salary 
for  public  service  employees  is  close  to  a 
levd  of  $7,000.  So  it  cute  down  the  num- 
ber of  persons  we  would  actually  like 
to  take  off  the  unemployed  rolls.  I  would 
hope  that  emphasis  would  be  placed  on 
providing  the  greatest  number  of  Jobs 
at  the  lower  salaried  figures. 

The  question  has  been  raised  here  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  enabllrig  legtsla- 
ti(m  prescribed  formulas  for  doling  out 
this  $750  mlUion  to  the  States. 

I  say  again  the  legislation  was  not 
very  qDeciflc  and  is  dptm  to  very  flexible 
administration. 

I  believe  in  promulgating  this  second 
factor:  the  people  downtown  charged 
with  this  responslbinty  have  taken  the 
Congress  at  its  word — that  we  wanted  to 
give  more  emphasis  where  the  problem 
was  more  severe.  First  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  total  number  of  unemployed 
in  a  State  compared  to  the  total  in  the 
country.  Then  giving  equal  weight  to  a 


similar  comparison  of  only  that  nnndwr 
In  excess  of  4)^  pereent.  That  la  good  and 
sound. 

The  third  st9  would  be  those  areas  tA 
6  percent  as  more  qualifying  under  tha 
special  $250  mmion. 

I  must  confess  if  we  were  to  use  only 
one  factor  my  own  State  of  SUnols  woOld 
fare  much  better.  Uistsad  of  getting  $18 
million  or  $19  mmion  we  would  get  $S0 
mUlioii.  Several  other  States  would  be  In 
the  same  kind  of  sttuatloo.  But,  as  a 
State,  we  are  relativdy  In  pretty  good 
shape  in  Illinois.  We  do  not  have  as  se- 
vere unemployment  as  some  of  the  others 
do. 

Frankly,  from  the  standpoint  of  pore 
phUosoiAy,  I  would  much  rathfBr  help 
those  areas  which  are  more  dastltate. 
with  higher  unemployment  than  we  have 
in  minois.  So  when  that  Issue  Is  en- 
Joined,  if  it  is  later  this  afternoon,  I  wffl 
have  to  support  the  committee  proposi- 
tion here,  because  it  puts  the  t"r*ii*1' 
on  the  severity  of  unempk)yment,  and 
that  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl  the 
gentieman  yldd? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yldd  to 
the  goitiemaa  from  Tw<Hknm 

Mr.  DENNIS.  There  were  142  of  us  here 
on  the  KoomA  day  who  voted  ag^nst  this 
bffl  in  ita  original  form.  I  realise  there 
have  been  considerable  changes.  I  wan- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  mind  refresh- 
ing this  Mdnber's  mnnory.  at  any  rate, 
as  to  what  are  those  basic  changes  which 
might  Justify  a  change  of  position. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  must  say  that  I  was 
one  of  those  voting  against  the  legisla- 
tion originally  because  it  was  of  a  per- 
manent nature.  The  conference  report 
came  back  with  a  bill  that  was  consid- 
ered to  be  transitional  and  I  want  it  lim- 
ited to  simply  hdping  us  over  this  unem- 
ployment problem  that  conf  ronta  us  cur- 
rently. That  Is  why  I  opposed  the  origi- 
nal bill  and  voted  for  the  conference 
report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  T^e  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yldd  5 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Qnix) . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
as  though  the  greatest  concern  today 
comes  from  the  proposal  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  use  two  factors  in  de- 
vising the  formula  for  distributing  the 
money. 

The  law  in  section  9  reads  that  not 
less  than  80  percent  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  in  an  equltatde 
manner,  and  then  it  reads  "taking  into 
condderation  the  proportion  vrtiich  the 
total  number  of  unemployed  persons  in 
each  such  State  bears  to  such  total  of 
such  persons,  respectively,  in  the  United 
States."  and  then  not  less  than  $1.5  mU- 
lion  in  any  one  State. 

When  the  administration  iookxA  at 
that,  from  all  the  legislative  history  they 
could  see.  it  appeared  they  were  sup- 
posed to  do  it  as  equitably  as  posdble 
and  they  have  to  take  that  one  factor 
Into  condderation,  which  they  did,  as 
to  the  amount  of  unemployment  as  it 
relates  to  total  unemploymmt  in  the 
country.  As  indicated  before,  in  the  de- 
bate in  both  bodies,  there  is  more  severe 
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uoempJayment  In  aome  parts  of  the 
eousttr  tlutn  In  otben.  like  Mtanlntetra- 
tlon  felt  If  they  were  going  to  dlstillMite 
this  u  e<iuitalfly  tm  poMtUe  they  had  to 
t&ke  Into  nnmklfiratioo  the  extrame  un- 
employment which  eziate  in  some  States. 

As  Memben  know,  we  never  went  be- 
low 3  percent  iineniploFin«it  at  a  time 
when  there  was  tall  en^^yment,  sup- 
posedly, In  this  country,  so  we  are  gcdng 
to  have  some  unemployed  petqde  in 
communities  all  over  this  Nation  no 
matter  how  good  the  economy  is. 

Therefore,  you  cannot  distribute  this 
money  so  that  a  tttUe  Wt  of  it  dribUes 
to  where  there  are  Just  one  or  two  people 
unemidoyed.  We  should  really  have  an 
impact  with  this  $1  billion.  We  wlU  have 
to  concoitrate  some  of  the  money  and 
put  some  of  the  money  where  severe  un- 
employment is. 

Title  VI  is  written  for  the  purpose  of 
concentrating  money  with  $250  million 
where  the  unenvloyment  is  above  6  per- 
cent. However,  the  administration 
decided  that  where  the  unemployment 
was  above  iJS  percent  in  a  community, 
which  is  a  national  triggering  device.  It 
appears  that  the  Congress  would  want  to 
have  more  of  the  mcmey  distributed 
there.  Por  that  reason.  I  guess,  we  have 
come  into  this  conflict.  BCany  Members 
look  at  the  table  and  see  which  formula 
gives  his  State  the  most  money.  But  there 
should  be  a  concern  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  That  is  really  our  major  concern. 
Our  major  concern  is  helping  to  relieve 
imemployment  in  this  country  and  not 
bring  home  as  much  bacon  as  possible  to 
our  own  districts.  It  is  tnie  we  want  to 
bring  home  the  bacon  that  is  fairly  ours, 
but  we  want  to  do  it  in  an  equitatde  man- 
ner. 

I  think  we  ought  to  permit  the  admin- 
istration to  take  into  consideration  not 
only  the  amount  of  the  unenvloyed  in  the 
State  related  to  the  total  number  of  un- 
employed in  the  Nation  but  also  the 
amount  of  severe  imemployment  which  is 
existing  in  certain  communities  as  it  re- 
lates to  severe  unemployment  around  the 
Nation. 

The  Congress  in  the  authorization  bill 
it  passed,  put  down  4.5  percent  as  the 
amount  of  unemployment  nationally 
which  aiH>ears  to  them  to  be  severe  and 
wliich  therefore  triggers  this  formula. 

Mr.  OSRALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  QUJE.  I  am  ^ad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  mimnlty  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my  rec- 
ollecti<xi  that  consistently  the  Congress 
in  many  Federal  aid  i»t>grams  cranks  in 
an  extra  goiorous  amount  of  help  for 
those  States  or  areas  where  there  is  a 
special  need.  It  Just  happens  in  many, 
many  cases  my  State,  for  example,  has 
not  been  able  to  qualify  for  those  extra 
benefits  under  one  program  or  another. 
We  have  been  willing  to  be  more  gener- 
ous In  such  cases  because  our  needs  in 
certain  Instances  did  not  exist  to  the  ex- 
tent that  others  had  it.  m  this  case,  be- 
cause in  our  State  we  have  relatively 
high  unemployment  and  we  have  pockets 
In  the  State  where  unemployment  is  even 
higher,  naturally  we  believe  that  the 
Secretary's  decision  is  the  right  one.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  some  of  those  States 


thai  ofver  the  years  have  been  the 
l&ciarieB  of  the  generoettar  <tf  some  States 
like  lilrhigan  will  not  now  say,  "Wtil.  let 
us  qnead  it  aeroM  the  board.  That  is 
the  rlfl^t  way."  We  dkl  not  take  that 
attitude  a  Um  years  ago  in  many,  many 
programs. 

Mr.  BOLAMD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yifdd? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  his  explanaticD  of  th^ 
particular  point. 

Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  *nd 
others  who  serve  on  this  committee  that 
the  discretion  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  ref- 
erence to  his  formula  is  a  correct  one? 
Can  he  make  this  decision  under  the  law 
itself? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  my  beUef  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  can  make  that  determi- 
nation. He  has  the  authoritgr  in  the  act 
It  is  also  understood  some  members  of 
the  committee  do  not  like  that,  but  the 
fact  is  that  he  has  the  authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  QUIE.  He  does  have  the  authority, 
as  I  read  it  We  require  distribution  In  an 
equitable  manner  and  specify  one  for- 
mula that  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Secretary  is  making  the  right  decision 
here.  He  is  putting  the  money  where  un- 
employment is  most  severe  under  his 
formula. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  That  is  the 
reason  why  he  did  it. 

Mr.  PUC1N8KI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  I  think  the  gentleman 
tried  to  explain  this  as  much  as  he  could, 
but  he  overlooked  one  point.  I  agree  that 
section  6  does  provide  for  c<mcentratlng 
this  money  in  areas  of  the  highest  need. 
However — and  our  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts ought  to  pay  attention  to 
this— applying  the  4.5  percent  factor  at 
the  State  level  before  you  can  apply  your 
State's  unemployed  against  the  national 
total  is  absolutely  unauthorised.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  authorization  to  permit 
this  arbitrary  rule  and  the  Department  is 
violating  this  act  by  requiring  you  deduct 
the  first  4V4  percent  from  your  State's 
unemployed  before  you  qualify  for  the 
national  allotment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.STEICTR). 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  recognize  full  well  that 
there  is  some  controversy  and  some  mis- 
understanding about  this  authorized 
program.  I  support  the  $1  billion  and  I 
commend  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  having  moved  promptly  in  this 
matter.  I  think  all  of  us  are  going  to 
have  to  recognize  that  we  have  Imposed 
upon  the  Department  of  Labor  an  ex- 


ceedingly dlfBcult  task.  We  Just  author- 
ised this  program  and  we  have  said  bete 
is  $1,760  million  imder  one  seo> 
tlon  and  $250  million  under  another  sec- 
tion. And  there  are  already  literally 
scores  ot  cities  that  are  coming  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  saying,  "Tell  us 
when  we  get  our  money.  Here  is  our  ap- 
plication. How  soon  can  we  find  out  bow 
much  money  will  we  get?" 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over 
80,000  eligible  applicants  for  money 
under  this  program,  and  there  is  only  $1 
billion  available. 

Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  those  who 
think  the  formula  is  not  tight,  and  with 
all  due  respect  to  those  who  think  there 
may  be  some  other  provision  we  ought  to 
andy  in  place  of  the  agency  concept  tbat 
the  Department  intends  to  use,  I  am 
going  to  be  very  honest  and  tell  you  If 
we  start  goofing  around  with  the  formula 
under  this  House  Joint  resolution,  or  if 
we  start  goofing  around  with  the  De- 
partment's agent  concept,  then  you  are 
saying  to  those  who  are  unemployed,  and 
to  those  cities  that  are  stancUng  in  line 
that  they  will  have  to  wait  an  additional 
2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  or  8  we^s  before  they  get 
their  money.  It  is  Just  that  simple. 

I  do  not  know  how  anybody  can  expect 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  handle  30,- 
000  applications  for  funds  imder  this 
program  if  they  do  not  set  up  some  kind 
of  check  system.  That  is  what  the  agent 
concept  is  all  about.  It  says  for  cities 
and  counties  of  75,000  and  over  you  can 
act  as  agent,  and  all  applications  by 
school  districts,  water  districts,  sewage 
disposal  districts.  Federal  agencies.  State 
agencies  within  that  jurisdiction  can 
come  to  them,  and  they  can  make  a 
determination  to  all  of  those  within  that 
Jurisdiction.  That  has  to  come  forward 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  clear- 
ance, and  they  can  get  their  money.  For 
all  of  the  others,  cities  and  counties  un- 
der 75,000 — and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  I  know,  is  concerned  about  this— 
they  will  go  to  the  State  as  the  agent.  It 
does  not  require  a  county  to  go  together, 
it  does  not  require  two  counties  to  Join 
to  make  75.000.  All  it  says  is  that  the 
State  will  act  as  the  agent  for  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  within  the  State  under 
their  formula. 

Let  us  also  be  very  clear  that  the  au- 
thorization is  one  of  the  problems  in  that 
within  the  authorizing  legislation  we 
said  that  it  had  to  he  distributed— I  do 
not  have  the  section  in  front  of  me  in 
the  act— to  "areas"  within  a  State.  We 
did  not  say  to  cities  within  a  State,  and 
we  did  not  say  to  counties  within  a  State, 
and  we  did  not  say  to  school  districts 
within  a  State,  we  said  it  had  to  go  to 
areas  within  the  State. 

Mr.  DANTKia  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlonan  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIEI^  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  in  the  well  to  ex- 
plain to  this  House  where  in  the  con- 
ference report  do  we  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  designate  a  State,  a 
coimty.  ora  municipality  as  an  agent? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Clearly, 
the  act  does  not  preclude  the  Secretary 
from  making  an  administrative  arrange- 
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jD&tt  of  that  kind.  What  you  are  asking 
me,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey 

Mr.  DANIELB  Of  New  Jersey.  Is  it 
authorised? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  not 
yielding. 

What  you  are  asking  me,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  frcnn  New  Jersey,  is  that 
you  want  the  regional  manpower  ad- 
ministratiosi  to  han£e  every  sini^  ap- 
plication for  every  Oxx^  eligible  appli- 
cant, and  that  is  an  intolerable  burden. 
Tou  are  asking  also  that  the  money 
ought  not  to  be  distributed  promptly  and 
equltahly. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
C3ialrman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.      

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  been  very 
active  in  the  committee,  and  the  gentle- 
man has  tiJcen  a  prominent  role  in  this 
legislation,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  activities.  The  gen- 
tleman also  served  as  a  conferee.  The 
gentleman  understands  this  bill  as  well 
as  I  understand  it,  and  as  well  as  the 
Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  un- 
derstand It,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this 
act  which  authorizes  the  Secretcuy  of 
labor  to  designate  a  State  or  any  munlc- 
tpcdlty  as  an  agent,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  act  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  direct  that  only  a 
city  or  cotmty  having  a  population  of 
75,000  or  more  may  be  an  digifole  appli- 
cant who  may  go  direcUy  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  here  is 
formulating  his  own  rules. 

Therefore,  when  he  gave  his  release 
out  to  the  press  a  wedc  ago  Friday,  I  sum- 
moned the  Secretary  of  Labor  before  our 
committee  and  we  had  two  Inf  mmal  con- 
ferences with  him  and  you  were  present 
and  members  of  the  ctunmlttee  and  tbt 
question  of  guidelines  was  heard,  is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  there 
were  formal  meetings.  There  was  dis- 
agreement on  the  part  of  some  on  this 
committee  who  have  i^parently  a  differ- 
ent view  on  it  I  think  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  acting,  within  the  law  and  ap- 
propriate^. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Okxald  R.  Foro). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I,  too,  strongly  suivort  the  appro- 
priation that  Is  before  us  today.  I  like- 
wise commend  the  admlnistratlan  for  its 
rapid  submission  of  the  billion-dollar 
request  to  the  Congress  and  for  the  very 
immediate  action  taken  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appr(s>nations  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor  for  action. 

Of  necessity,  this  authorizing  legisla- 
tion had  to  be  very  broad  if  we  were  to 
utilize  the  funds  in  those  areas  where  the 
greatest  need  existed.  And,  if  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  had  tied  down  the 
administration  so  tightly  that  they  could 
not  move  with  speed  and  with  adequate 
funds,  the  Justification  for  the  legislation 
would  have  been  considerably  less.  You 
have  to  have  fiexlbility  for  this  kind  of 
program  to  work. 


llierefore,  I  hope  there  will  luit  be  a 
great  deal  of  coirtroversial  discussion 
with  reference  to  the  inclusion  of  some 
restrictive  language  in  this  case  because 
if  that  is  done  we  could  undermine  very 
substantially  what  I  understood  was  the 
basic  intoit  of  the  legislation  when  It 
was  first  authorized. 

I  suppose  that  one  coidd  argue  as  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  have  argued.  But 
in  a  time  of  tmiagesacy  such  as  this  I  do 
not  think  it  is  productive  to  argue  back 
and  forth  about  some  vague  intent,  when 
there  are  communities  and  when  there 
are  people  who  are  unemployed. 

Let  me  refer  to  my  own  State  of  Michi- 
gan. Our  imemployment  today  is  9  per- 
cent or  thereabouts.  Some  areas  in  the 
State  have  even  a  larger  unemplojonent. 
The  gentleman  from  Bay  City  (Mr. 
CxDiRBuc)  has  an  unraiployment  which 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  12  percent  or 
thereabouts. 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  are  com- 
munities in  my  State,  and  my  own  com- 
munity of  Grand  Rapids  is  one  such 
community,  where  tmless  we  move  quick- 
ly and  make  funds  availiAle  they  will  be 
in  the  position  of  having  to  lay  off  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  policemen,  firemen, 
and  other  essential  employees.  If  we  do 
not  get  this  approixiatian  through  be- 
fore the  Congress  goes  in  recess  that 
community  and  many  other  communities 
throughout  my  State  of  Michigan  and 
other  States  will  be  deprived  of  essential 
services  which  provide  for  the  protection 
of  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  local  cit- 
izens. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man is  raising  a  very  interesting  point. 

How  do  we  deal  in  this  biU,  however, 
with  a  commimity  that  has,  let  us  say, 
ploity  of  unemployment  but  which  sim- 
ply takes  this  money  and  uses  it  to  ac- 
complish something  that  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  spend  money  for  and 
either  reduce  its  taxes  or  keep  taxes  from 
going  up — so  the  commimity  does  not 
provide  any  extra  employment  but  mere- 
ly shifts  the  burden  of  its  local  cost  of 
administration  onto  the  Fedo^  Govern- 
ment. Take  the  case  of  poUcemen,  for 
example. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  would  re- 
sp<md  to  the  gentleman  by  suggesting 
that  that  question  be  asked  of  somebody 
on  the  authorizing  committee  as  to  what 
limitations  or  restrictions  they  included 
in  the  authorization. 

But  if  there  are  xk>  such  limitations 
or  restrictions  in  the  authorizing  l^is- 
lation,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  have 
the  Job  of  administering  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  money  ought  to  examine 
the  facts  in  each  application  to  make 
sure  that  the  potential  abuses  the  gentle- 
man raises  do  not  exist.  I  can  only  speak 
categorically  about  my  own  community, 
because  the  mayor  and  others  were  down 
here  approximately  a  week  ago.  They 
I>ointed  out  to  me  that,  I  think  as  at  Au- 
gust 1st,  they  will  have  to  or  had  to  lay 
off  X  nxunber  of  firemen  and  policemen. 
Even  though  they  had  raised  taxes,  even 
though  they  had  done  other  things  to 


raise  sufficient  revenue,  they  had  to  lay 
off  80  many  firemen  and  so  many  poUce- 
men. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  f  rem  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  wcHild  occur  as  the 
gentieman  has  described  it.  But  what  do 
we  do  if  the  community  mer^  were  to 
claim  that  this  would  be  true?  In  ottier 
words,  these  pec^le  are  not  reanployed 
people.  There  are  merely  pei^e  who 
claim  that  they  might  otherwise  become 
unemployed  if  this  money  did  not  become 
available.  Whether  they  would  be  unem- 
ployed in  fact,  if  the  Federal  ftmds  did 
not  become  available  is  speculative.  For 
all  we  know,  the  community  may  decide. 
if  they  caimot  get  Federal  mmey.  to  dig  a 
little  deeper  into  its  pocket  and  keep  the 
people  on  the  payroll,  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my 
understanding  this  is  legislation  and  this 
is  an  appropriation  to  employ  people  in 
a  public  so-vice  capacity  who  are  unem- 
ployed. If  we  find  in  the  future  that  there 
have  been  abxises  such  as  the  gentleman 
indicates,  the  Committee  on  ^propria- 
tiODs,  particularly  the  subcommittee,  wlU 
find  out  in  the  hearings  a  year  from  iu)w. 
I  cannot  imagine  the  gentlonan  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  if  they  find  abuses,  permitting 
such  abuses  to  continue  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

On  July  12,  President  Nixon  signed  into 
law  the  Emergency  Ebiployment  Act  of 
1071.  In  his  statement  at  the  time  of 
signing,  the  President  urged  Congress  to 
appropriate  the  fuU  $1  biUion  authorized 
t^  the  act  for  this  fiscal  year.  As  the 
President  stated: 

America  needs  more  Jobs,  and  it  needs 
them  DOW. 

The  overwhelming  vote  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress  is  testimony  to  oiu-  aware- 
ness of  this  need.  The  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971  will  provide  nion 
than  150,000  additional  new  Jobs  and  it 
will  provide  them  now,  not  months  frcun 
iu>w.  It  will  provide  payroll  checks  to 
unemployed  persons,  not  unemployment 
checks  or  welfare  checks.  It  will  provide 
cities,  coimtles,  and  States  with  the 
ability  to  meet  the  demands  for  increased 
public  services.  It  will  not  saddle  our  Na- 
tion with  the  scandal  of  leaf-raking 
make-woilc  activities  that  characterised 
the  work-relitf  efforts  of  the  1930'8. 

The  Emergeix:y  Etaiployment  Act  of 
1971  can  do  all  of  this,  and  more,  if  we 
take  immediate  action  today  to  provide 
the  requested  $1  billion  i4>proprlatlon. 

If  today  we  act  favorably  up(m  the 
appropriations  request  and  if  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  our  actions,  the  first  public 
service  employees  funded  under  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
should  be  on  the  Job  and  have  received 
their  first  pay  check  long  before  we  in 
Congress  have  returned  from  our  sched- 
uled recess. 

If  we  fall  to  act,  if  we  dday  aodon 
until  after  Labor  Day,  if  we  fall  to  ap- 
prove the  full  amount  authorized  in  the 
legislation,  then  we  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  depriving  employment  to 
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thopindi  of  our  deaorrlng  anemployed 
•nd.  poliAiM  mon  atcnlfloanttjr.  «e  must 
be  bdd  Meountabte  for  detvtTtns  all  of 
tbtb  dttsens  of  the  Natioa  of  needed  and 
euentlml  puUle  MrnceB. 

Tbe  ednntnlntxmttao  has  faUBed  lt» 
pledge  of  tamnediBte  ImplemenUtion  of 
the  CmergencT  BmplujruMut  Act.  On 
July  S3,  Bectetuy  of  Labor  Hodteon  an- 
nounced the  InMtal  decMoae  Implemait- 
Ing  the  act.  including  a  Baling  of  the 
allocated  fonda  for  each  ot  the  SUtes. 
Theae  data,  together  with  broad  Infor- 
matloQ  on  the  allocation  fonnula  and 
the  propoeed  method  of  making  the 
funda  available  to  the  ellgibie  units  of 
general  yufpuae  government,  was  made 
availabto  to  Coogieee  and  the  poblle  only 
11  days  following  the  Preiidenf  e  signing 
oftfaeaet. 

llie  committee  on  Appropriations  has 
Tseponded  to  the  President's  call  for  fast 
aetlon.  Leas  than  a  month  following  the 
enaotment  into  law  of  the  Emergency 
&nploarment  Act,  the  committee  has  laid 
before  us  the  appropriattofis  request 
which  we  now  ooDsider. 
-■  Coogicas  must  respond  to  its  pledge 
to  the  NatioD— its  pledge  to  provide  the 
means  for  alleviating  the  current  levels 
of  unemployment  and  for  meddng  the 
onerglng  putdlc  service  needs  of  our  gen- 
eral units  of  State  and  local  govenunmt. 

Our  response  must  be  evidenoed  by 
tevorabie  aetioa  on  the  appropriations 
request  now  before  us.  I  call  for  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  alHirQvlatioDS 
request  I  call  for  Congress  to  fulfill  its 
pledge  to  the  Nation.  I  call  for  Members 
of  this  House  to  lay  aside  partisan  and 
parochial  ooosideratlons  and  to  over- 
whelmingly endorse  this  request  for  ap- 
propriations to  bring  the  benefits  and 
services  of  the  Etaiergency  Employment 
Aot  to  the  ciUsens  and  units  of  govern- 
ment of  our  Nation.  I  call  on  you  each. 
as  individuals,  as  Representatives  of 
areas  wtikh  should  riiare  in  the  benefit 
fttan  this  act.  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
appropriation  request. 

Ifr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chatxman.  I  yidd  3 
minutea  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jeraer  (Mr.  PaTmr) . 

Mir.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
waited  3  years  toe  someone  to  help  the 
unemployed.  Last  December  we  passed 
a  manpower  measure,  which  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed.  We  passed  a  program  of  ac- 
c^erated  public  works,  which  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed.  Now  we  have  on  the  floor 
a  Idnt  reaolutloa  to  help  meet  the  prob- 
lem with  $1  billion.  We  went  out  of  here 
one  night  wondering  if  the  President 
would  veto  it 

This  is  our  bill.  It  was  given  to  us  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Dahisls)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Bir.  Dnisxi)  In  the  House  com- 
mittee. Hie  measure  provides  only  $1 
billion.  We  cannot  cure  unemployment 
with  $1  bmion.  It  is  too  Uttle  and  too  late. 
We  should  not  even  be  talking  alxMit  It. 
We  have  the  authorization.  The  Presi- 
dent said  that  he  will  go  along  with  this. 
Let  us  provide  the  $1  billion.  I  would  not 
liave  the  nerve  to  leave  on  a  vacation 
without  having  done  so. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  prediction.  I 
am  an  old  WPA  mayor.  I  know  people 
jumped  oif  the  bridge  and  committed 


Buidde.  The  kids  ^o  brought  about  the 
Mky  Day  coofrontation  wlU  look  like  a 
Boy  Scout  picnic  but  a  new  unemidoyed 
mardb  wiU  make  Hoover^  Shanty  Town 
look  like  a  social  If  we  do  not  solve  tills 
problem.  Dont  you  dare  pass  by  this 
problem.  The  only  choice  we  have  now  is 
to  vote  this  $1  billion.  Tou  wiU  be  back 
to  ccmaider  the  problems  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  you  win  have  jdenty  of  0|>- 
portunlty  to  debate  and  vote  better  plans. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yldd  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  viirMg«tn 
(Mr.  Capaaaaao) . 

Mr.  CEDEEIBERG.  Mr.  CSudrman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  The 
discussion  here  this  afternoon  reminds 
me  of  the  dlaaission  we  had  m  the  full 
committee.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  as  to  tlie  formula  tmder  which 
this  win  be  administered.  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  amended  today  to  make  even  more 
confusion. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me 
is  that  I  believe  we  are  building  up  un- 
reasonable expectations  within  our  local 
counties  and  our  cities  as  to  what  they 
are  going  to  receive  from  this  legislation. 
They  will  expect  far  more  than  can  be 
granted  when  we  take  this  amount  of 
money  and  this  number  of  people  and 
spread  it  nationwide. 

I  believe  this  has  been  referred  to  as 
our  first  revenue-sharing  bin.  The  only 
dilferenoe  is  It  Is  a  revenue-sharing  blU 
with  many  administrative  complications. 
If  we  wanted  really  to  do  something  for 
our  cities,  we  should  have  passed  the 
general  rev^iue-sharlng  bin  requested 
over  a  year  ago  by  the  President  in  the 
amount  of  $5  biUion.  We  would  have 
had  this  money  going  now  to  our  local 
counties  and  cities,  and  they  could  be 
using  It  to  take  caie  of  the  very  prob- 
lems we  are  HtJMni«<dng  here. 

As  I  said  in  the  fuU  committee,  if  it 
were  germane  to  this  legislation,  I  would 
offer  an  amendmoit  to  substitute  the 
gmeral  revenue-sharing  provisions  pro- 
poeed by  the  President. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEI^RBERO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  ixmo  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  imderatand  what  the  gentittnan 
Is  saying.  Can  the  gentieman  answer  me 
this?  How  does  the  gentleman  know, 
when  we  give  a  certain  amount  of  money 
to  an 'area  that  has  unemployment,  that 
the  communis  win  use  the  m<mey  to  em- 
I^oy  people?  Maybe  they  wiU  use  it  to 
reduce  taxes  or  raise  salaries. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  do  not  know 
alM>iit  the  gentieman's  community  near 
Baltimore,  but  I  can  teU  the  gentleman 
atMUt  some  of  my  communities.  They  are 
having  a  difDcult  time  holding  their  pres- 
ent employees.  This  is  what  they  would 
use  to  onploy  people  to  provide  services 
at  the  proper  level. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj^and.  If  the  gentie- 
man wm  yldd  further,  some  of  them  wiU 
be  respoDsible  communities,  and  some  of 
tliem  wm  not  be.  I  go  back  to  the  WPA 
period  and  there  is  an  interesting  case 
about  the  University  of  Florida  footbaU 
team.  Two  hundred  and  sizty-fhre  un- 


employed people  were  waiting  assign- 
ment, and  the  monbers  of  the  Uhiver- 
sity  of  Florida  footbaU  team  squad  weie 
carried  on  «be  WPA  roQs  as  certified  re- 
lief clients.  The  coach  and  members  of 
the  university  were  involved,  too.  Would 
the  gentieman  deny  this  could  happcDt 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  would  not  deny 
it  could  happen.  I  think  under  any  legls- 
latkm  we  can  have  irreaponsible  admln- 
istratioo.  There  1b  always  that  possibility, 
but  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  to  get 
at  this  situation  when  we  are  trytog  to 
help  people  who  are  unemidoyed. 

I  would  prefer  the  gmeral  revenue 
sharing  biU.  I  am  supporting  this,  be- 
cause ptoQU  are  unemployed.  I  think 
with  the  general  revenue  nhitring  bin  we 
would  aU  be  better  off,  and  the  local 
cities  and  counties  would  know  ^rtiat  they 
could  expect  not  only  this  year,  but 
every  year  as  this  general  revenue  shar* 
ing  progresses.  Tbeii  problem  Is  now 
they  do  not  know  what  thi^  can  get 
and  they  are  expecting  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  wm  receive  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  agree  witii 
the  gentieman  that  this  raises  a  great 
many  expectatimis  that  wm  not  be  met 
but  more  strings  should  be  attached  to 
this,  so  we  can  make  sure  this  does  re- 
employ people.  The  gentieman  is  talk^ 
about  unrestrained  revenue  sharing,  and 
I  wonder  if  that  wm  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bm  is  very  reminiscent  of  the 
WPA — and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
feel  the  WPA  was  a  terrible  thing. 
Whether  it  was  good  or  bad  depended  on 
«iiether  you  looked  at  the  tremendous 
number  of  things  that  were  good  that 
came  out  of  It.  or  whether  you  looked  at 
the  tremendous  number  of  thbigs  that 
were  bad  that  came  out  of  the  WPA. 
There  were  4,674  aUegations  of  fraud, 
which  were  substantiated.  These  included 
administrative  personnel  carried  on  pro- 
ject payrolls;  coUuslon  in  having  proj- 
ects aranoved:  dual  compensation; 
equijHnent  material  and  labor  diverted 
to  private  use;  equipment  rented  from 
emplogrees;  material  divevted  for  projects 
and  charged  to  other  projects;  padded 
payroUs;  padded  vouchers;  property  lost 
stolen  or  diverted;  sale  of  Jobs  and  pro- 
motions; and  shortages  in  accounts.  R 
also  included  golf  courses  buUt  foe  pri- 
vate use. 

If  we  have  to  employ  people  and  can- 
not possibly  come  up  with  any  restric- 
tions to  prevent  abuses.  I  say  go  ahead. 
But  if  we  can  prevent  these  kinds  of 
abuses  we  should  try  to. 

I  wonder  Aether  we  have  enough  re- 
strictions here.  Does  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, when  he  passes  out  the  money  to 
various  commtmities,  have  any  real  con- 
trol, to  make  sure  that  these  tremendous 
numbers  of  abuses  cannot  take  piacef 
Can  he  do  anything  to  stop  It?  Does  he 
not  merely  hand  over  the  money  to  the 
community'  on  the  basis  of  unemploy- 
ment and  beyond  that  have  very  little 
control  over  how  it  is  spent? 
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Can  any  Members  of  the  authorizing 
committee  answer  that  queation? 

Mr.  BOW.  BCr.  Chairman,  wm  the  gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
goitieman  from  Oblo. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  not  on  the  authorlztaig 
committee  and  not  a^  familiar  with  the 
measure  as  I  wish  I  might  be.  In  study- 
ing the  hearings  and  the  plans,  it  seems 
to  me  that  i^en  the  agents,  the  people 
back  at  the  local  level,  prepare  these 
idans  and  make  recommendations  as  to 
who  Shan  be  hired,  tiiat  is  subject  to 
review  again  by  the  local  level  and  must 
then  be  reported  twre,  and  there  is  a 
lil^t  of  veto. 

I  wish  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  would  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  rlflht 
of  the  Administration  to  veto  a  plan 
when  they  ml^t  Indulge  in  the  things 
the  gentieman  from  Maryland  is  worried 
about.   

Mr.  QUIE.  Bfr.  Chairman,  wm  the  gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  are  specific  pndiibl- 
tions,  as  I  see  it,  in  the  law.  It  does  give 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  not 
to  fimd  that.  I  wotUd  say  section  12(a) 
(1)  is  the  prohibition  against  using  tUs 
money  for  the  types  of  things  the  gentie- 
man mentioned. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  this  bm  caUs  for  a  fun  $1 
union  appropriation  for  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act — the  very  maximum 
authorized  by  law.  Tiux>wing  open  more 
than  100.000  new  community  service  Jobs 
during  its  first  year  of  operation  alone, 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  wm  at- 
tack the  economy's  knottiest  problem: 
unemployment  so  severe  and  so  wide- 
spread that  it  has  taken  on  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  crisis. 

Unemployment  rates  are  moving  up- 
ward more  and  more,  soaring  to  aU  but 
dioylng  heights  in  some  regions  of  the 
country— 14  percent  in  Seattie.  Wash., 
for  example,  to  12  percent  in  LoweU. 
Mass.  Unemployment  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district's  labor  market  a 
market  already  designated  an  EDA  rede- 
velopment area,  has  crept  up  to  10  per- 
cent. 

Jobs  are  vanishing  overnight  throw- 
ing nmUons  of  people  out  of  work.  Major 
layolTs  are  no  longer  startling.  Indeed, 
they  are  now  drearily  familiar  every- 
where in  the  United  States.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration stm  stands  aloof  to  the 
plight  of  the  workingman,  giving  us 
comforting  hommes  instead  of  the  de- 
cisive action  that  this  problem  demands. 

It  is  high  time  we  acted.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  calls 
for  Just  the  kind  of  action  needed.  It  wm 
ultimately  create  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  new  Jobs — ^not  merely  temi>orary 
make-work  Jobs,  but  meaningful  Jobs 
leading  to  lasting  employment. 

Administered  through  two  funds,  a 
general  fund  distributed  evenhandedly 
tiffoughout  the  United  States  and  a  spe- 
dal  fund  for  regions  with  the  most 
alarmingly  high  unemployment  rates. 
Uie  act  wUI  help  to  solve  economic  prob- 


lems that  have  defied  solution  for  years 
now. 

Now  that  the  act  Itself  has  been  signed 
into  law.  we  must  fund  it  as  amply  as 
possible. 

Agahi.  Mr.  S^ieaker,  I  urge  the  passage 
of  this  appn^TTlations  bm. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  approval  of  |1  bUUon  for  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  in 
the  House  today  is  good  news  for  Cleve- 
land. 

These  funds  wm  help  put  more  tJi^n 
2.000  cnevelanders  back  to  work  in  the 
coming  months.  TUs  infiux  of  Federal 
funds  wm  put  an  end  to  diminishing  dty 
services  and  increased  crime  rates  that 
have  plagued  the  dty  during  the  past 
year. 

Clevdand  has  already  appUed  for  $16.2 
million  to  rehire  1.500  dty  onployees 
laid  off  last  fan.  This  includes  doctors, 
nurses,  dentists,  637  waste  conectors. 
maintenance  woikers,  laborers,  housing 
Inspectors,  and  cleito. 

The  Cuyahoga  Coimty  commissioners 
this  week  sulmiitted  a  proposal  for  $7 
mmion  to  rehire  another  900  employees. 
The  county  wm  use  its  funds  for  health 
care,  pubUc  safety,  streei  repair,  parks, 
crime  control,  welfare,  sewage  disposal, 
the  courts,  and  mental  health  programs. 
These  programs  wm  directly  help  those 
persons  who  have  been  forced  out  of 
work  by  the  present  state  of  the  economy, 
and  create  more  Jobs  for  IHetnam  vet- 
erans and  the  unemployed  in  the  inner 
city. 

I  understand  these  funds  should  be 
ai^roved  next  month,  and  tiiat  dty  and 
county  employees  can  irian  to  return  to 
work  this  faU. 

And  this  is  only  the  beginning.  More 
funds  wm  soon  be  available  for  pubUc 
works  projects  under  the  Ec<momlc  De- 
velopment Act  of  1971.  lUs  pubUc  works 
program  wm  directly  help  thousands  of 
workers  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  programs  I  have 
urged  the  C«igress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  begin  since  January.  I  am  confi- 
dent the  Job  picture  wm  Improve  in 
Cleveland  as  these  programs  get  under- 
way. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  fuU  a]x>r(q)riatians  for  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  Tbia  legis- 
lation Is  long  overdue,  and  as  personal 
experience  and  statistics  demonstrates, 
it  is  desperately  needed. 

I  congratulate  the  Congress  for  pass- 
ing this  bm,  and  I  commend  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  not  only  giv- 
ing It  the  fun  fundhig  it  is  due,  but  for 
doing  it  so  quickly.  I  also  commend  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  for  its 
perseverance  in  seeing  that  the  author- 
ization bm  become  law. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be 
totaUy  positive  about  tUs  legtslation.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  times  in  my  experience 
in  the  House  that  we  have  an  OKMrtunity 
to  vote  <m  adequate  fimdhig  f or  a  bffl 
which  clearly  meets  the  demands  of  at 
least  part  of  the  domestic  sector  of  our 
eooncHny,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  to  vote  for 
legislation  on  whose  merit  I  fed  no  re- 
servation. 


Neverthdess,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by 
an  adoilnistrative  action  taken  by  Hut 
Labor  Department  which  I  fear  wffl  ae- 
rlously  undermine  the  dfecttvcness  of  the 
legislation  and  wffl  run  eontrazy  to  con- 
gressiaDal  intent  I  l^ve  been  told  by 
the  DQtartment  that  it  intends  to  reatrtet 
direct  Federal  contracts  under  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  to  dties  of  75,009 
or  over,  and  to  require  smaller  oomrnxml- 
ties  to  qualify  for  funds  through  proce- 
dures to  be  established  by  their  State 
governments,  nils  is  a  grave  error. 

To  its  credit  the  Congress  reoognlied 
the  urgent  need  f<v  this  legislation  last 
year.  But  the  President  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge this  need,  vetoed  it  This  year, 
however,  the  grave  eooncimic  crlsia  con- 
fronting us  has  became  clear  even  to  the 
White  House  and  the  Preddent  signed 
the  bin. 

unemployment  statistics  are  rlsinc. 
The  crisiB  is  worsening  and  the  unem- 
ployed need  immediate  help.  If  there 
were  ewt  a  time  to  cut  down  on  redtape 
and  bureaucracy  it  is  now. 

Yet  the  Labor  Departmoit's  tentative 
decision  wffl  slow  down  the  flow  of  these 
funds  to  the  affected  communities,  and 
the  imemployed  men  and  women  within, 
them  wm  suffer  longer  because  of  bu- 
reaucratic insendtivity  and  myopia. 

What  the  lAbor  Department  is  doins 
is  simply  to  impose  an  unneeded  layer  of 
bureaucracy  between  the  program  ini- 
tiated and  enacted  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Intended  recipients. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  does 
not  exclude  States  from  participation. 
State  governments  are  eligible  recipients 
under  the  act  But  so  are  local  govon- 
ments,  and  thdr  fiscal  needs  are  even 
greater  than  those  of  the  States.  To  re- 
quire munidpaUties  to  await  the  formu- 
lation of  statewide  plans  before  they  can 
recdve  funds  we  are  voting  on  today  is 
to  defeat  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  make 
this  money  available  immediately  to  meet 
the  pressing  needs  of  dties  and  towns. 

The  report  on  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  and  the  act  itself  make  no 
mention  or  recommendation  that  funds 
should  be  funnded  through  the  Statea. 
In  fact  it  is  dear  that  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  is  that  the  funds  should  be 
utUiaed  to  decrease  imemployment  as 
quickly  as  posdble.  Our  dties  and  towns 
are  in  desperate  need  of  workers  to  im- 
prove the  levd  of  services  th^r  provide 
to  thdr  dtizens.  They  should  not  have  ta 
wait  any  longer.  The  money  wm  be  avan- 
able  by  the  end  of  this  week.  Why  delib- 
erately dday  its  expenditure? 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  large 
number  of  local  communities  forced  this 
requirement.  In  the  first  place,  the  Labor 
Department — and  aU  other  D^art- 
ments— have  experience  in  dealing  with 
local  communities.  Moreover,  many  of 
the  communities  in  my  district  liave.  on 
their  own  initiative,  taken  steps  to  form 
regional  consortia  of  several  dties  and 
towns  aggregating  upward  of  100,000  in 
population  to  m>ply  for  Federal  funds. 
The  Labor  D^jartment  ought  to  encour- 
age this  sort  of  regional  initiative.  The 
pnviosed  action  of  the  Dwartment  in 
this  bm  does  the  exact  (H>POdte.  By  forc- 
ing local  communities  to  apply  thwn«if*^ 
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their  StatM,  It  peipetaatM  a  pottcy  of 
troftttaiff  mnntdim]  govemment>  as  In- 
f  edor,  dependent  units,  unable  to  fonnu- 
late  their  own  programs  and  retsxind  to 
their  own  needs. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of 
iMbor  ursine  him  to  oompiy  with  the 
fllilxlt  of  this  act  and  to  make  funds 
directly  and  Immediately  available  to 
those  who  need  them.  I  hope  that  other 
Hembers  wlU  do  the  same. 

Uhless  we  object  and  object  now.  the 
onwnployed  men  and  women  and  the 
citizens  ot  every  community  tinder  75.000 
in  population  win  be  the  losers;  and  the 
Bmergency  Employment  Act  will  turn 
into  the  *TBnreaucracy  Proliferation  Act." 

BCr.  SUKIVEH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
special  appropriation  blU  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant bills  we  will  debate  this  year. 
It  is  designed  to  combat  directly  two  of 
our  Nation's  most  pressing  problems, 
and  to  do  it  now.  These  problems  are 
the  tragic  unemployment  rate  in  certain 
areas  of  the  coimtry  and  the  equally  im- 
portant demand  for  adequate  public 
services  In  these  areas. 

Our  Aivroprlations  Committee  has 
recommended  full  funding  of  the  |1  bil- 
lion auUiorized  for  fiscal  1973  under  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  which  was 
signed  by  the  President  last  month. 
Over  88  percent  of  these  funds  will  go 
for  actual  wages  and  employment  bene- 
fits for  unemployed  persons.  They  win 
be  hired  by  local  puidlc  agencies,  which 
win  provide  at  least  10  percent  match- 
ing funds,  to  expand  local  services  in 
the  fields  of  environmental  quality, 
healtli,  education,  public  safety,  crime 
prevention  and  control,  tranqportation. 
pcuic  maintenance,  recreation,  rural  de- 
velc^xnent,  and  sanitation. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  both  here  on 
the  floor  today  and  during  our  sulxx)m- 
mittee's  hearings  on  this  biU,  that  ad- 
ministrative dlfflciilties  will  arlae  in  the 
implementation  of  this  program.  This 
is  to  be  expected  in  any  new  Federal 
program. 

I  want  to  point  out,  howew,  that  In 
passing  the  Emergency  Employment  Act, 
Congress  purposely  wrote  the  legisla- 
tion broadly  to  allow  for  different  local 
employment  and  services  needs.  What 
we  have  here  is  a  bloc  grant  approach 
to  a  national  problem,  or,  if  you  wiU,  a 
revenue  sharing  program. 

Under  the  broad  guidelines  \i^ch  are 
now  being  cc»npleted  by  ofBcials  in  the 
ICanpower  Administration,  local  ofllcials 
win  act  as  agents  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
ermnent.  These  local  people  wiU  be  re- 
sponsible to  their  own  constituents  in 
using  these  funds  in  the  most  effective 
way.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

At  the  Federal  level,  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  two  exj>erlenced  administrators 
directing  the  initiation  of  this  program. 
Malcolm  LoveU,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
lAbor  for  Mai^Kywer,  has  overaU  re- 
sponin^ty.  He  is  wen  respected  by  the 
committee  and  others  who  are  familiar 
with  bia  past  efforts  in  manpower  train- 
ing and  placement.  Mr.  LoveU  has  asked 
William  Bfireogoff  to  take  actual  respon- 
sibility fbr  this  act.  Mr.  Mlrengoff  is  a 
veteran  of  S5  years  of  government,  no 
smaU   accomplishment  in  itself.   More 


important,  he  worked  for  about  10  years 
in  the  old  WPA  program  of  the  thirties 
and  is  weU  aware  of  the  pitfalls  of  that 
program. 

These  ge&Uemen  have  a  tramendoos 
task  ahead  of  them,  but  they  are  weU 
qualified  to  do  the  Job.  I  know  they  wU 
have  the  suivort  of  our  committee  and 
the  Congress  as  they  proceed. 

As  described  during  oar  hearings,  the 
administrators  intend  to  c<mduct  this 
program  so  that  those  areas  with  the 
most  problems  wlU  get  the  most  h^.  As 
denoted  in  the  title  of  the  act,  this  is  an 
emergency  measure  and  wiU  be  treated 
as  such.  With  the  appropriation  of  these 
funds.  Mr.  LoveU  testified  that  people  can 
be  put  to  work  by  September  1. 

Priority  wiU  be  given  to  those  who  have 
exhausted  thetr  imemployment  t>eneflt8 
and  would  otherwise  have  to  go  on  wel- 
fare. This  is  important,  as  this  program 
win  aUow  an  alternative  to  growing  wel- 
fare rolls  with  all  the  accompanying 
costs,  both  monetary  and  personal. 

Public  service  employment  is  not  a  new 
area  of  Federal  Oovemment  involve- 
ment. Hie  manpower  administration  has 
experience  with  the  summor  youth  pro- 
gram, the  Nei^ibOThood  Youth  Corps  and 
Operation  Mainstream,  which  are  all 
public  service  employment  programs. 
The  local  emplosrment  service  offices  wlU 
be  utilixed.  and  these  agencies  will  co- 
ordinate this  program  with  ongoing 
manpower  training  programs. 

Bfany  of  our  cities  have  had  to  lay  off 
needed  public  servants  because  of  budg- 
etary restrictions.  This  is  especially  true 
In  areas  of  high  unemployment  where 
tax  revenues  have  been  reduced.  This  ap- 
protHlation  vriU  provide  for  the  rdiiring 
of  some  of  thaw  policemen,  firemen, 
teaches,  nurses,  and  others.  These  peo- 
ple win  be  paid  the  same  amount  of 
money  as  other  individuals  performing 
comparable  work  for  the  same  emjdoyer, 
and  wlU  be  subject  to  the  same  employ- 
ment regulations  and  requirements.  In 
other  words,  these  wiU  be  real  Jobs,  not 
Just  make-work  Jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  home  city  of 
\^chita.  Kans.,  has  an  imemployment 
rate  ot  11  percent,  and  it  has  been  at 
that  level  for  many  months.  This  high 
rate  is  due  largdy  to  cutbacks  in  defense 
and  areoQiace  q>ending  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Congress  has  been  req>on- 
slble  for  many  of  these  cutbacks  in  de- 
manding reorientation  of  our  national 
priorities.  Now  Congress  must  face  the 
consequences  of  these  cutbacks  in  terms 
of  Jobs. 

This  appropriatitm  is  not  the  whole 
answer.  This  is  no  substitute  for  needed 
reforms  in  our  manpower  programs,  nor 
is  it  a  permanent  ralutlan  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities.  More  adequate  reve- 
nue-sharing measures  are  needed. 

What  this  bin  win  accomplish  is  a  start 
in  what  I  hope  wiU  be  larger  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  control 
the  rate  of  unonployment  which  seems 
to  have  stabiUxed  at  much  too  high  a 
level.  I  urge  prompt  and  positive  actim 
on  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  VANXBL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  the  Honorable  Nkal  Smith. 

Ttie  Labor  and  Education  Committee, 


in  setting  the  formula  for  dlstriboUon 
under  this  biU.  apportioned  thew  fundi 
among  the  States  based  on  the  number 
of  unemployed  persons  In  the  State  as  a 
percentage  of  the  nmnber  of  unemployed 
nationwide. 

When  Congress,  by  Its  action,  estab- 
lishes a  formula  for  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral  funds,  the  administration  has  the 
authority  to  Implement  the  fbrmula.  but 
certainly  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
distort  the  formula.  In  this  situation,  the 
administration  added  a  second  test  to  the 
one  provided  by  the  Congress  In  acting 
on  the  authorizing  legislation,  by  adding 
as  a  factor  "the  number  of  a  State's  un- 
employed in  excess  of  4.5  percent  as  a 
percentage  of  national  unonplosrment  in 
excess  of  4.5  percent." 

It  is  not  by  mere  coincidence  that  this 
provision  added  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor provides  an  increased  distribution  to 
11  States,  10  of  which  are  headed  by  Re- 
publican Governors.  It  is  dreadful  that 
the  administration  should  make  this  ef- 
fort to  play  politics  with  unemployment 
and  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds. 

An  unemployed  person  is  Just  as  criti- 
cally affected  by  unemployment  whether 
or  not  his  State  has  more  unempl03^ 
persons  in  excess  of  4.5  percent  unem- 
ployed. It  is  impossible  to  meet  the  crisis 
which  confronts  tilm  In  his  daily  life  by 
an  explanation  that  he  cannot  be  helped 
by  this  legislation  because  of  this  tacUx 
added  by  Executive  indiscretion. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl 
appropriates  |1  blUion  to  be  used  as  a 
downpayment  on  a  modem-day  WPA 
program.  It  is  to  be  scattered  over  the 
Nation,  hopefully  to  employ  some  un- 
employed people  who  seek  work.  It  is 
caUed  a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram, and  a  rather  sut)stantlal  portion  of 
it  is  to  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
those  who  administer  it. 

I  am  constrained  to  vote  against  the 
measure.  There  is  nothing  mgent  about 
this  hasty  action.  Once  begun,  we  all 
know  it  wUl  be  continued  and  will  get 
larger  each  year.  The  guidelines  under 
which  the  money  is  to  be  allocated  and 
spent  aro  somewhat  hazy,  and  the  waste 
will  undoubtedly  be  enormous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  pe(H>le  I  represent  are 
understandably  concerned  at>out  Infia- 
Uoa  and  the  excessive  spending  that  is 
taking  place.  If  Uiere  Is  an  urgent  and 
really  Justified  need  for  an  expenditure, 
that  Is  one  thing;  but  unless  that  is  true 
then  we  had  better  stop,  look,  and  listen. 

It  is  true — ^there  Is  unemployment,  Kp- 
proximaUng  6  percent  of  the  labor  force. 
That  means  that  some  94  percent  of 
Americans  are  gidnfully  employed.  It  is 
weU  known  that  a  smaU  percentage  of 
employable  people  do  not  want  to  work. 
A  good  many  of  them  are  known  to  de- 
cline Job  opportunities  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves.  A  number  draw 
unemployment  compensation,  and  are 
quite  content  with  that  income.  Yet  they 
are  coimted  as  unemployed.  A  good  many 
others  leave  Jobs  becaxise  of  pregnancy, 
temporary  illness,  movement  from  one 
locaUty  to  another,  change  in  Jobs,  some 
young  people  who  are  stiU  in  school,  and 
so  forth.  Then,  there  are  those  who  live 
by  their  wits — gamblers,  opportimlsts, 
those  with  some  income  who  can  get  by 
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without  working,  and  another  group 
which  iHVf era  to  Uve  on  welfare  rather 
than  exert  themselves  in  a  search  for 
Jobs. 

A  PALLUnVK,  WOT  A  CUBX 

So,  whUe  any  unemidoymeni  is  deplor- 
able, the  picture  is  not  half  as  bad  as 
some  would  have  us  beUeve.  We  know 
that  by  creating  a  pubUc  Job  program, 
the  incentive  to  get  out  and  hustle  and 
hunt  for  work  wiU  be  reduced.  Some  of 
those  who  wiU  be  favored  with  these 
Jobs  wiU  prefer  to  become  loclced  into 
such  employment  as  a  permanent  way  to 
make  a  Uving. 

This  WPA-type  program  is  admittedly 
a  paUiative.  not  a  cure  for  the  cause  of 
unemployment.  It  provides  no  permanent 
solution  for  anything.  Indeed,  over  the 
long  puU  it  can  be  expected  to  create 
and  aggravate  more  problems  than  It  wUl 
solve. 

The  real  answer  to  unemployment  is 
through  the  private  sector,  by  the  re- 
moval of  shackles  which  cause  butdness 
enterprises  to  slow  down  and  lay  people 
off.  It  is  weU  Icnown  that  the  high  mini- 
mum wage  is  causing  thousands  of  peo- 
ple to  be  out  of  work  because  of  their 
limited  capacity  to  produce.  Those  are 
the  fringe  workers,  the  handicapped,  the 
youngsters,  and  others  who  would  ht  em- 
ployed except  for  the  minimum  amount 
of  wages  that  must  ht  paid.  Many  of 
these  would  be  quite  willing  to  work  for 
less,  and  still  get  along  very  weU,  particu- 
larly where  there  are  two,  three,  or  four 
potential  wage  earners  in  one  family. 

The  minimum  wage  law  slu>uld  take 
these  situations  into  account. 

In  addition,  if  necessary,  tax  laws 
could  be  amended  to  encourage  business 
to  expand  and  hire  more  people.  Our  pub- 
lic woito  programs  and  highway  con- 
struction could  be  accelerated  to  permit 
more  emplojmient  on  soimd  projects 
which  are  needed  and  are  Justified. 

But,  instead,  we  are  being  asked  to  be- 
gin a  massive  public  service  program 
which  admittedly  wiU  add  little  to  the 
Nation's  economy.  This  Is  the  wrong  ap- 
proach when  there  are  sound  and  de- 
sirable alternatives  available, 
c&ir  wi  trroaa  ir? 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  country  can  iU  af- 
ford this  kind  of  uimecessary  spending 
at  a  time  when  oiu:  public  debt  is  ap- 
proaching $400  biUion.  Every  dime  of  the 
money  appropriated  here  today  wiU  l>e 
added  to  the  public  debt.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year  the  deficit  was  in  excess  of 
$23.3  billion.  It  wUl  be  more  this  year. 
The  combined  2-year  deficit  for  last  year 
and  this  year  wlU  exceed  $44  billion — by 
far  the  largest  in  history  except  during 
World  War  TL 

No  wonder  we  have  infiation.  Because 
excessive  Federal  spending  is  a  prime 
cause  of  inflation.  Today  we  are  t>elng 
asked  to  pour  more  fuel  on  that  fire.  It 
has  become  stylish  to  spend  and  spend 
and  spend.  There  are  tiiose  who  InsiBt 
that  by  spending  enough  money  we  can 
cure  anything.  Tliat  concept  is  as  falla- 
cious for  the  Government  as  it  is  f<xr  the 
management  of  a  household. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Federal  spend- 
ing Is  running  dangerously  out  of  contnd, 
and  unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  direc- 


tion we  are  going  we  must  be  prepared 
for  a  catastrophe. 

Mr.  MATSDNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  express  in  strong  terms  my  sup- 
port for  House  Joint  Resolution  83S, 
which  provides  a]n>roprlatlans  for  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

The  resolution.  I  am  ptoaeed  to  note, 
appropriates  the  fuU  amoimt  authorized 
under  the  legislation,  $1  biUlon  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Under  the  formula 
contained  in  the  new  law,  my  own  home 
State  of  Hawaii  win  receive  aivrozl- 
mately  $1,670,000  to  be  used  for  piddle 
service  employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Api»x«>rlattons 
Committee  and  its  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tfexas  (Mr. 
Mahon),  are  to  be  commoided  for  the 
dispatch  with  which  they  acted  in  bring- 
ing this  measme  to  the  fioor.  It  fulfills 
the  promise  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act:  to  enable  us  to  begin  dealing 
with  the  twin  problems  of  first,  meet- 
ing a  serious  need  for  increasing  puldlc 
services  at  State  and  local  lev^  and. 
second,  providing  emplosrment  for  5  mU- 
Uon  Americans  willing  and  able  to  woric 
but  unable  to  find  work. 

No  one  suggests,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  wiU 
provide  a  complete  solution  to  this  Na- 
tion's economic  problems.  But  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  it  committed  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  goal  of  assuring  every  Amer- 
ican the  opportimlty  for  useful,  fuU- 
time  employment  at  reasonable  wages. 
Periodically  we  have  reaffirmed  that  com- 
mitment. By  providing  fuU  funding  for 
the  Emergency  Emidoyment  Act,  Con- 
gress can  deUver,  at  least  partially,  on 
that  ccHumitment. 

I,  therefore,  inge  immediate  and  over- 
whelming approval  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 833. 

Mr.  BCAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
HJ.  Bn.  833 

Raolvtd  hy  the  Senate  and  Boute  of  Bep- 
reaentattvea  of  the  vmteA  States  of  Amerloa 
in  Congress  asaemhled.  That  the  following 
•urn  Is  ^proprlatAd,  out  ot  any  money  In  the 
TreMory  not  otharwlae  appropriated,  for  tb« 
flaoal  year  ending  June  SO,  1973,  namely: 

DKPa&nCBNT  09  LABOR 

MUfPOWKB    ADMimsnUTIOM 

■maoDrcT  ocpuiticxnt  ASSsrAKCx 
Tar  eipenaee  neoewary  to  cany  mto  effect 
the  Kmeigency  Btnployment  Act  of  1971, 
tl.000/>00.000,  of  whloii  not  to  exceed  aSO,- 
000,000  aball  be  ayaUable  for  program  direc- 
tion and  mxppoirt,  admlnlstntlan  at  the  pro- 
gram at  the  local  level,  and  for  agent  assUt- 
anoe  and  stattstlaa,  to  remain  avallalde  untu 
June  30,  1973. 

AICBNDICENT   OrFKBKO   BT   MB.   SMITH   OF   IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  foUows: 

Ammdmrnt  offered  by  Mr.  Smttb  of  Iowa: 
On  page  a,  after  the  pwlod  on  line  8,  Insert 
the  foUowlng:  "Provided,  that  the  formuU 
for  dlstrlbutUig  funds  under  section  5  of 
BU<di  Act  shall  be  based  s<Aely  and  entirely 
upon  the  proportion  total  unetnploymant  In 
each  State  bears  to  total  unemployment  In 
the  United  States." 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  G3ialrman.  I 

want  first  of  aU  to  say  that  I  suKwrt  tlie 
Joint  resolution  and  I  support  aU  of  It, 
including  the  llmltatkm  of  $50  million  on 
administrative  expienses. 

My  amendment,  I  believe,  \b  a  friendly 
amendment.  I  do  not  bdieve  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  this  measure  at  aU. 

We  have  been  talking  here  about  need- 
ing more  money  for  areas  wliere  there  is 
more  unemployment.  Tltat  is  section  • 
of  the  resolutlan  and  not  affected  Iqr  my 
amendment. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  is, 
should  aU  the  money  be  distributed  in 
that  manner?  Section  5  is  for  goieral 
distribution.  Section  6  Is  so  those  areas 
that  have  more  than  6-percent  unon- 
ployment  can  get  extra  m(mey.  I  believe 
the  areas  of  the  greatest  need  should 
have  some  but  not  aU  of  tlie  money. 

If  we  f oUow  these  arguments  to  their 
logical  c(mcIusion,  why  not  give  it  aU  to 
one  State  or  to  two  States?  Why  cut  off 
at  4 Mi  percoit  arbitrarily?  They  could 
have  said  it  would  aU  go  to  one  or  two 
States. 

What  tliey  really  propose  to  do  is  to 
make  both  sectlonB  of  tlie  resoluticm 
deal  with  only  those  areas  of  highest 
unemplosonent. 

The  law  provides  that: 

Not  lees  than  80  peroentum  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  States  m  an  equitable 
manner,  taking  into  consideration  the  ikx>- 
portlon  which  the  total  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  In  each  such  State  bears  to 
such  total  number  of  such  persons,  respec- 
tively, in  the  United  States. 

Now  that  Is,  they  say,  subject  to  the 
interpretation  that  they  can  do  use  any 
formula  they  want  to. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Let  me  finish,  and 
then  I  wUl  yield. 

In  my  opinicm,  it  Is  not  equitable  to  say 
that  those  persons  who  are  in  an  area 
that  happens  to  have  less  than  4.5  per- 
cent of  the  unemployment  shaU  have 
less  of  a  chance  to  secure  one  of  these 
Jobs  than  if  they  Uve  in  an  area  that  has 
5  percent.  That  is  Just  not  equitable  un- 
der the  law. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  report  on  the 
biU  says  this  regarding  the  distribution 
under  section  5: 

The  House  amendment  provides  for  an 
allocation  of  80  percent  of  the  funds  accord- 
ing to  a  formula  baaed  on  the  proportion 
which  tiie  total  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons in  an  area  bears  to  the  total  in  that 
State  and  the  total  in  the  State  bears  to 
the  total  nationally. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  do 
here  in  this  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment provides  exactly  what  was  intended 
as  shown  by  the  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. WiU  the  gentleman  yidd  <m  that 
point?     

Mr.  SliaTH  of  Iowa.  Yes;  I  yield  to 
the  g^itleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man explained  very  carefully  what  I  l)e- 
Ueve  to  be  our  intent,  since  I  was  ttie 
author  of  tlie  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee. More  Importantly,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  we  are  only  dealing  with 
80  percent  of  the  money  in  section  5.  The 
other  20  percoit  can  be  spent  anywhere 
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ttaAt  the  8eer«tei7  wants  to  with  any 
f  ocnuiia  that  ha  dertoaa.  The  nctkm  « 
monay  ean  ba  mant  aay  plaoa  that  the 
SaeNlaiy  wanta  to  aeeordinc  to  any  tor- 
mnla  that  ha  wants  to  davlaa.  Oat  of  the 
autre  $1  hOUon,  howevar,  wa  wanted  to 
say  that  you  had  to  take  at  least  IflOO 
mlllian  of  It  aad  pvi  It  across  the  eoon- 
tiy  so  that  every  State  outfit  to  share 
aeoMtttnff  to  Its  porttan  at  the  total  un- 
flBopioyed  in  this  country.  In  other  ways 
in  the  MU  we  have  takn  ears  of  the 
concentrated  tmemployinent.  Any  other 
construction  I  bdleva  stratus  the  eredi- 
bOlty  of  anyone  who  partleipated  in  the 
conference,  and  I  am  sorriilsed  at  the 
memory  of  some  of  the  people  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  negotiations  in  what  we 
thcufht  was  an  acreonent  to  fit  this  into 
an  overall  report  Init  who  now  have  a 
lapse  in  their  memory. 

Ifr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  want  to  point 
out  that  these  people  I  am  talking  about 
are  XJB.  cttiaeQa.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  he  happens  to  be  from  an  area 
that  repreeents  4,  4.5,  or  6  percent  of 
those  neighlx>rs  of  his  who  are  tn  areas 
doee  to  lilm.  They  are  American  dtiaens 
and  they  pay  taxes  and  they  have  the 
same  rights.  When  we  administer  the 
food  stamp  program,  we  do  not  use  a 
different  kind  of  standard  in  certain 
areas  niten  you  have  4  or  5  percent  of 
the  unemployed  or  something  In  between. 
We  have  American  dtiaens  here  who 
have  a  right  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law  under  the  14th  amendment  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Iowa.  When  I  ftailah. 

There  has  been  reference  to  some  areas 
which  haiqpen  to  hav9  less  than  4^  per- 
cent unemployment.  Do  you  know  what 
the  facts  are  on  ttiat?  It  has  been  shown 
over  and  over  agair  in  the  last  10  years 
that  most  of  those  areas  that  have  leas 
than  that  percentage  of  unemploorment 
have  a  situation  where  the  people  left 
there  and  went  to  areas  with  higher 
employment. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smur  of 
Iowa  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  S  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  rural  com- 
munity after  rural  community  in  this 
country  young  men  and  young  wmnen. 
when  th^  graduate  from  high  school,  do 
not  see  a  Job  in  the  offing  in  the  aiea,  so 
they  leave  immediately  and  go  to  areas 
of  the  higliest  unemployment.  It  is  at>out 
time  that  we  try  to  help  those  areas  pro- 
vide Jobs  so  that  these  young  people  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  stay  there.  Some 
of  those  counties  do  not  even  have 
enough  money  to  pay  the  public  offloers 
that  they  are  required  to  have  under 
their  State  constitution.  They  cannot 
raise  the  taxes  to  do  that  let  alone  hire 
the  additional  people  to  help  with  the 
rural  developmoit  and  the  devekHnnent 
of  the  public  facilities  and  to  meet  the 
vaiious  needs  of  their  areas. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  here  Is  reatore 
what  I  believe  was  intended,  and  rightly 
so,  which  is  to  give  a  n.8.  citisen  equal 
protection  of  the  law  no  matter  wheia 


he  happcna  to  Itva— at  kaat  undar  one 
section  of  this  act 

Under  tlte  Dq^artoMntl  arbitrary  rul- 
ing, in  the  guiddlncs  which  they  set 
up.  unmployod  pe^ide  wfU  liave  on^ 
one-hatf  the  same  chance  to  saeiire  one 
of  thcM  Jobs  as  tbagr  would  have  in  an- 
other State.  There  is  a  list  on  tha  taUe  If 
you  want  to  see  how  it  affeets  your  State. 
I  think  at  least  one  saetlan  of  this  act 
outfit  to  provlda  for  general  distribution 
with  equal  rights  for  tlie  imemiAoyad 
people  equal  to  aU  of  the  rest  of  tlie 
uuMupk^Md  people  In  the  umted  Statea. 

Mr.  YAWIK.  Will  the  gentleman  yMd? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yMd  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  VAN3K.  Mr.  nhairm^w  i  smiport 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  tlie  gentle- 
man for  yldding. 

That  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  telling 
us  that  in  effect  what  he  objects  to  is  an 
administrative  change  to  a  formula  that 
had  already  besn  eetatdlBbed  by  the  Con- 
gress?       

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  correct. 
Even  if  it  is  agreed  that  they  have  a 
right  to  a  change,  we  have  the  right  to 
write  the  guidelines.  There  seems  to  be 
a  great  deal  ct  disagreement  about  what 
the  gulddlnea  should  have  been,  and  this 
tf  ves  us  a  chance  to  write  the  guidelines 
oursdves.  We  do  not  have  to  rdy  upon 
the  admlnistratcHTs  to  write  the  guide- 
lines. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yidd  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  OANIELB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  offering  his  amend- 
ment because  it  reasserts  and  reaffirms 
the  legislative  intent.  However,  in  the 
gentleman's  discussion  of  his  amend- 
ment, which  he  so  ably  discussed.  I  be- 
lieve the  gmtlaman  neglected  to  state 
that  no  State  may  receive  less  than  $1.6 
mlllicHi.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  intention 
that  his  amendment  was  also  to  elimi- 
nate that  mlnimimi  allowance? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No;  It  does  not 
change  that  It  refers  only  to  the  80- 
parcent  ^tributed  by  a  formula.  It  does 
not  affect  the  imfrimnm 

Mr.  DANISZ^  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Under  section  6, 
ther  win  have,  on  top  of  that,  some  more 
in  those  areas  where  they  have  more 
than  6-percent  unemployment. 

Mr.  DANIEUS  of  New  Jersey.  Again  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QXJIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  says  t^t  the  Secretary 
of  Labor's  interpretation  is  that  he  can 
write  a  formula  in  any  way  he  want. 
Well,  that  is  Just  not  true.  Tlie  law  apec- 
ifles  that  he  shall  take  into  conslderatlan 
the  x»t>portion  which  the  total  nmnber  of 
unemployed  persons  in  each  such  State 
bears  to  such  total  number  of  such  per- 
sons in  the  Itation.  And  that  is  wbaX  he 
did.  He  did  exactly  that,  but  he  also  took 
another  factor  and  added  to  it,  v^ch  is 


permitted  by  the  law.  which  says  he  shall 
do  it  in  an  equltatde  manner. 

If  the  committee  Intends  that  he  not 
take  anything  else  into  consideration  here 
is  the  way  they  would  have  written  that 
section:  it  would  have  said: 

Mot  laM  tban  W  peroant  abaU  b*  i4>por. 
tloBMl  among  tba  Stetaa  baaMI  ooUm  ratto 
of  tba  total  number  of  unamplOTad  p— ^mg 
In  eaob  8tata  bear*  to  tba  total  numbar  la 
tba  nation. 

The  section  would  not  have  read  "in 
an  eqidtable  manner"  if  it  was  not  in- 
tended. 

We  have  written  laws  before  whkh 
lay  out  spedflcally  how  the  allocation 
formula  shall  be,  and  it  does  not  carry 
this  language,  "in  an  equitable  manner." 

Evldoitly  the  committee  assumed  that 
there  were  other  factors  that  could  be 
taken  into  consideration  to  do  it  in  an 
equitable  manner,  and  that  is  what  the 
Secretary  chose  to  do.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  gets  $1.8  million  more  under 
this  new  formula  which  he  proposes.  We 
could  sit  here  aU  evening  and  devise  new 
formulas,  I  imagine,  to  get  our  States  up 
on  the  schedule  some  way. 

However,  let  us  now  look  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  can  do  it  the  most  equit- 
able way  for  the  Nation.  If  everybody  was 
treated  equitably  we  would  then  provide 
that  they  shall  be  provided  this  pidilic 
service  employment  even  if  the  unem- 
ployment went  below  4.5  percent.  But 
the  Congress  had  something  else  in  mind 
when  it  said  that  the  triggering  device 
is  4.5  percent,  llierefore  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  dear  that  we  have  a  higher 
consideration  for  the  State  which  has 
unemployment  that  is  above  4.5  percent. 
Otherwise  you  could  Just  consider  that 
this  was  not  important  at  all,  because 
the  Ccmgreas  has  already  said  that  this 
is  not  important  enough  to  have  a  pulilic 
service  emidoyment  bill  if  the  unemploy- 
ment nationally  goes  below  4.5  percent. 

Although  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
Indicates  that  there  is  some  outmigra- 
tton,  the  formxila  is  not  concerned  with 
outmlgratlon.  because  this  is  not  the 
area  that  is  limited  by  either  formula. 
To  the  extent  that  people  leave  and  go 
outside  the  State,  that  is  the  same  fac- 
tor which  shows  up  if  you  count  the 
total  number  of  imemployed  as  if  you 
count  those  where  there  is  greater  im- 
pact of  unemployment.  I  do  not  see  how 
that  should  be  considered  at  all,  out- 
mlgratlon. Outmlgratlon  happens.  We 
could  take  the  unemployment  figure  in 
each  area  each  day,  but  that  isnt  possi- 
ble. And  as  far  as  that  Is  concerned,  it 
gets  corrected  the  next  time  there  is  a 
determination  of  unemplosrment.  Ilie 
Secretary  will  make  another  determma- 
tlon  next  jrear. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Bftr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  those  areas  are 
going  to  be  tfven  less  Jobs  under  the 
giddelines  than  they  would  have  had 
under  the  original  guidelines. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  the  aUocation  for  the 
States  that  we  are  talking  about. 
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The  Secretary  indicates  he  does  not 
ose  the  excess  ot  unemployment  with- 
in the  areas  of  that  State.  Because  as  you 
know  he  Is  going  to  distribute  this 
uxumgst  the  areas  within  the  State  and 
to  some  extent  through  the  State  Itself 
m  less  populous  areas. 

So  my  f  eding  Is  very  strong  that  Con- 
gress did  the  right  thing  in  leaving  some 
flexibility  to  the  Secretary.  All  down  the 
line  this  Congress  has  shown  ooncem 
fOT  severe  unemployment  and  for  dls- 
sdvantaged  children  and  disadvantaged 
groups. 

I  think  we  ought  to  vote  down  the 
amendment  and  stick  with  the  equitable 
fosmula  devised  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mt.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and 
rise  in  txtppart  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  heard  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  stating  that 
this  is  equitable.  Just  take  any  city  in 
your  district,  if  you  have  any  such  dty, 
of  100.000  population.  They  would  be 
qualifled  without  this  amendbnent. 

They  have  to  have  4.5  percent  im- 
employment  or  more.  They  have  to  have 
4.500  people  out  of  work,  if  my  arithmetic 
is  correct. 

Now.  if  that  dty  of  100.000  popula- 
tion has  only  4.000  people  out  of  wortc 
they  would  not  be  qualifled. 

Mr.  BTElOiER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STT30ER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
sorry  but  the  gentleman  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Why  am  I  not 
correct? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Because 
there  is  nothing  in  the  legislation  or  in 
what  the  administration  has  proposed 
under  this  formula  or  in  the  law  that  you 
have  to  have  a  certain  percentage  of  un- 
employment  to  be  an  eligible  applicant. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  That  is  right 
but — ^that  is  what  we  have  been  led  to 
believe^ 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  No. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  That  is  not  going 
to  be  the  requirement? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  No;  it  is 
not.  Every  dty  and  every  county  and 
every  school  district  and  every  Indian 
reservation  and  every  State  regardless 
of  the  level  of  unemployment  is  eUgiUe 
as  an  applicant  under  the  act. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Wdl,  let  tis 
make  s\ire  and  vote  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
then  we  will  be  sure. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  You  are 
not  sure? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  No;  I  am  not 
sure.     

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yidd  further? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yldd  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin,  lliat  has 
nothing  to  do  witti  the  question  of  how 
the  funds  are  distributed  within  a  State. 
All  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  does  Is  to  say  that 
here  is  the  formula  you  will  use  to  dis- 
tribute the  funds. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  It  is  going  to  be 
what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said  a 


while  ago.  He  said  he  had  only  3.9  per- 
cent unemployment  in  his  district  and 
was  glad  he  was  not  concerned  but  glad 
other  communities  could  take  advantage 
of  this  bin.  I  do  not  have  any  4.5  percent 
of  unemployed  people  in  my  district.  And 
I  think  that  those  who  are  out  of  a  Job 
want  a  Job  Just  as  bckUy  as  those  where 
there  is  4.5  percent  or  more.  I  do  not 
think  they  should  be  ignored.  I  think  if 
you  want  to  be  sure  all  are  considered, 
then  vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  or  you  are  go- 
ing to  find  yourself  in  trouble  when  you 
get  home. 

Mr.  smOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
ooan.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yldd. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
vote  against  the  gentleman's  amendment 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
amendment  would  take  away  from  Wis- 
consin some  $2  million  under  the  aUoca- 
tion  formula  that  the  administration  has 
developed. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Maybe  I  could 
get  some  of  that  money  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STSEOER  of  Wisconsin.  You 
would. 

iir.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Texas  needs  it 
because  it  has  some  high  unemployment 
areas. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tfexas  you  can 
vote  for  $14  million  for  Texas.  From 
others  you  can  be  parochial,  but  that  is 
not  a  reason  to  be  for  or  against  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  am  going  to  be 
parochial  on  this  bill,  you  can  rest  as- 
sured and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by*  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  And  the  rest  of  you  had  better 
be  parochial  too,  because  that  is  where 
your  votes  come  from. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
and  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  offer  my  non- 
parochial  support  for  this  because  if  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  ad<vted  it  is 
very  obvious  from  the  sheet  that  is 
around  on  the  floor  Michigan  would  get 
less  money  out  of  this  particular  section 
of  the  bill  than  it  otherwise  would  get. 
But  I  do  not  fed  that  this  in  any  way 
is  counter  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  Midiigan  because  we  have 
made  provision  for  States  like  mine  with 
a  high  concentration  of  unemployment  in 
other  parts  of  the  bill. 

In  fact,  you  cannot  qualify  at  all  un- 
less you  have  at  least  6  percrat  unem- 
ployment for  those  funds;  $250  million, 
or  one-quarter  of  the  entire  package,  was 
given  to  the  Secretary  and  he  was  told, 
"You  can  spend  it  all  in  one  State  if 
that  is  where  you  find  the  heaviest  con- 
centration of  unemployment.  You  can 
spend  this  m<mey  wherever  imemploy- 
ment  is  at  its  worst,  as  you  identify  it." 
We  suggested  no  formula  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  that  moneoT. 

Section  5  is  $750  million.  We  said  that 
80  percent  of  that  $750  million  must  be 
q^read  so  that  it  goes  all  across  the 
country. 

Then,  if  you  will  read  seetian  9,  you 
will  see,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  take  the  re- 


maining 20  percent  and  you  spend  It  any 
way  you  want,  wherever  you  want. 

That  is  the  money  he  dMUld  be  using 
also  to  equaliae  the  formula  if  he  wants 
to  do  so  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  high 
concentrations  of  unemployment.  We 
have  two  sections  of  the  bill  in  vrtikh 
we  intended  to  let  him  do  ^rtiat  he  is 
trying  to  do  here.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  Is  trying  to  subvert  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  when  we  said  we  intend 
to  give  every  community  in  this  country 
and  every  school  district  and  every 
township  and  village  an  opportunity  to 
apply  for  some  money.  The  only  way 
we  could  guarantee  that  was  through 
the  language  of  section  9. 

I  shoidd  like  to  point  out  something 
else.  Section  9  will  not  be  amended 
merdy  with  regard  to  ttie  distribotion 
of  funds  between  States  by  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  His  amenthnent  goes 
to  the  formula  of  all  section  5  money, 
and  the  sec<xid  part  of  that  formula  says 
that  when  you  distribute  money  wltUn 
a  State,  you  will  distribute  it  according 
'to  the  levd  of  unemployment  found 
within  any  given  area  measured  against 
the  total  unemplcqranait  in  that  State. 
That  Is  the  guarsntee  thai  a  little  c<mi- 
munity  is  not  going  to  be  run  over  by 
the  dominant  communities  that  have 
the  political  power.  We  did  not  want  to 
have  somebody  out  in  the  State  taUng 
care  of  their  friends  to  the  exdusion 
of  those  people  with  whom  they  did  not 
have  a  common  interest.  That  is  why 
we  have  a  double  guarantee  in  here  to 
get  this  kind  of  distribution. 

Once  again,  both  sections  I  have  men- 
tioned are  completdy  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  to  vend.  It  can 
be  used  In  any  community  within  a 
State  without  regard  to  the  other  cnn- 
munities  in  that  State.  There  is  all  the 
latitude  in  the  world  for  the  Secretary 
without  trying  to  croes  the  line  to  re- 
write this  fcnmula,  and  evm  thoutfi  it 
might  appear  to  be  rather  f  ooUsh  to  be 
down  here  supporting  an  amendment 
that  seems  to  take  money  away  from  my 
State  of  Michigan,  to  try  to  strain  this 
language  now,  after  we  represented  to 
Members  of  Congress  whom  we  asked 
to  support  this  leglslati(m — and  the  sup- 
ixtrt  was  over  here  with  the  gentlemen 
who  axe  now  concerned — ^to  try  now  to 
strain  the  language  and  say,  "Oh,  no, 
we  led  you  to  believe  that  this  was  how 
it  was  going  to  be  distributed,  and,  real- 
ly, it  was  a  dever  device  on  our  part. 
We  left  latitude  so  we  could  do  it  quite 
differently." 

I  would  not  want  to  come  back  as  a 
member  of  our  committee,  to  this  floor, 
in  the  future  and  ask  for  the  oonfldence 
and  support  of  the  people  i^o  have  sup- 
ported this  legislation  from  the  begin- 
ning if  we  allow  this  to  happen.  I  fed 
very  strongly  that  we  have  a  moral  obli- 
gation, every  sintfe  one  of  us  on  this  com- 
mittee, in  both  political  parties,  and  par- 
ticularly my  Republican  colleagues.  I 
would  Uke  to  remind  them  that  in  the 
conference  there  was  a  long  period  of 
negotiation,  and  in  order  to  accommo- 
date them  and  in  order  to  reach  a  final 
conference  report  that  they  would  Jdn 
hi.  we  made  a  lot  of  concessions. 
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They  are  now  mjtIiw  to  w  that  we 
wrote  a  looae  biD.  Z  tfatnk  the  gentleinan 
tram  mtnolB  «^  "as  looae  aa  a  gooae." 
I  quite  agree  with  him,  bat  moat  of  the 
Inoawiaaa  oarae  out  at  the  coDoeasiaDa 
we  had  to  make  to  RepataUoaas  to  gel 
▼otea  to  vote  this  measure  oat  of  ttie  COD- 
ference.  We  had  no  support  from  that 
aideoftheaiile. 

Mr.  SBCITH  ol  Iowa.  Ifr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  WZLUAM  D.  FORD.  I  yitf  d  to  the 
gepttetnan  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Tlie  gentleman 
from  Ifiehigan  was  a  member  of  the  au- 
thorlalng  committee  with  respect  to  that 
committee,  as  I  understand  It.  one  body 
had  a  bill  that  was  for  general  dlatzlba- 
tion  only  and  the  other  body  had  a  sec- 
tion tn  their  bin  providing  extra  money 
for  areas  of  higher  unemidoyment. 

Mr.  WnXlAM  D.  FORD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  other  body 
held  to  the  seet<<m  for  more  severe  un- 
onployment.  Tou  did  not  adc^t  Just  one 
formula  but  two  separate  propositions, 
one  providing  general  distribution  and 
(Hie  providing  extra  for  areas  with  more 
than  e  percent  unemployment.  If  neither 
section  wore  siqiposed  to  provide  a  gen- 
eral distributioo.  why  have  two  sections? 
Mr.  WIUJAM  D.  FORD.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  a  continuous  battie  in 
the  oooferenoe  to  knock  out  section  6.  It 
was  a  part  of  an  agreement  that  we  had 
made.  We  made  a  lot  of  conceesions  to 
members  of  that  committee  to  leave  sec- 
tion 6  in  with  the  complete  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  everyone  that  we  had 
the  protection  of  this  formula  in  section 
6. 1  negotiated  with  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  person,  and  he  had  no 
question  in  his  mind  about  the  meaning 
of  this  language  before  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  KAZSN.  Mr.  Chaliman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requiaito  niunber  of  words. 

■Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Ttaas  is  recognised. 

Mr.  iCAZEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
titm  of  the  gentieman  from  MieUgan 
who  just  spoke  in  the  well  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  one  of  those  who  have  sup- 
ported this  legislation  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. I  did  so  because  I  have  always 
figured  that  the  word  "community" 
meant  every  taicorporated  community  in 
the  United  States.  I  did  not  know  that  a 
commimity  under  75,000  was  not.  In  ef- 
fect, a  ccnnmunlty.  What  I  would  like  for 
the  gentleman  to  answer  me  is  where  in 
the  authorization  bill  did  we  give  the 
Secretary  the  authority  to  divide  com- 
munities^ populatiim? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  There  is  no 
authority  any  place  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this.  There  was  not  even  an 
amendment  offered  at  any  stage  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  to  use  popula- 
tion as  a  test  of  dlgibility  for  application 
or  as  a  distinction  in  any  way  at  all.  We 
have  never  talked  about  it  at  any  stage 
in  the  handling  of  this  bin  in  2  suc- 
cessive years,  that  is.  using  a  population 
cutoff.  There  is,  however,  pending  over 
there  a  plan  for  a  thing  called  manpower 
revenue  sharing.  It  is  a  dream  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  has  so  far  not  kindled 
*  QNurk  in  the  ejre  of  anjrbody  tn  our 


committee,  and  we  Jiaye  not  brought  It  to 
the  floor. 

But  if  the  Secretary  gets  away  with  the 
75.000  criteria,  he  wlU  have  set  tite  stage 
for  the  infrastructure  within  each  of  the 
States  that  wUl  fit.  just  by  cotaieidence, 
the  infrastructure  of  manpower  revenue 
sharing. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say,  however,  that  along  with  many 
other  Members  in  the  House  who  rep- 
resent communities  of  less  than  75,000, 
and  who  have  more  than  a  6  percent  ua- 
emidoyment  figure,  hare  now  concluded 
that  those  cities  under  this  section  5 
who  could  have  become  applicants,  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  will  find  the 
Department  of  lAbor,  according  to  their 
formula,  disqualifying  them. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  a  minute.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  have  an  exidanation  of  this 
statement  that:  "The  proposed  appro- 
priation is  composed  of  two  principal 
parts,  $750  mimon  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  sectitm  5,  and  $250  million  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  6." 
And  the  special  provision  applies  to 
communities  with  more  than  6  percent 
unemployment.  The  guidelines  for  the 
second  section  have  up  mitU  this  time 
not  been  fonnulated.  I  am  wandering  if 
the  D^Dartment  is  going  to  follow  the 
precedent  set  for  distribution  of  funds 
under  section  5  for  this  section  6,  be- 
cause if  they  do,  then  many  of  the  cities 
in  my  district  will  not  be  able  to  be 
agents  and  will  not  be  able  to  receive  the 
money  due  them  even  though  they  have 
consistently  had  over  6  percent  unem- 
ployment^ 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  us  be  very  clear  about  this. 
I  am  appalled  at  the  confusion  that 
exists  on  the  situation  of  the  agent  ver- 
sus the  use  of  the  words  "eligible  appli- 
cant". There  is  nothing  promulgated  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  that  in  any 
way  denies  to  any  city  of  any  size  the 
right  to  be  an  eligible  applicant.  So 
any  city  the  gentieman  has  in  his  district 
is  eligible.  I  have  no  city  in  my  district 
that  is  over  75,000.  All  are  under.  They 
all  are  eligible  applicants  under  the  act. 
Let  us  have  no  confusion  about  this. 

Mr.  ElAZEN.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  any 
city  over  75,000,  the  mayor,  for  instance, 
can  apply  to  become  the  agent  for  that 
program? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  There  are 
two  different  concepte.  Let  me  try  to 
explain,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Please  do,  because  I 
want  in  all  sincerity  to  support  this 
program,  but  I  want  my  communities  to 
be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  this 
act  because  many  of  them  have  over 
6  percent  unemployment  and  are  under 
the  75,000  peculation  figure. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Let  us 
take  the  city  of  Oahkosh,  which  is  under 
75.000.  It  is  a  dty  eligible  under  the  act. 
It  has  a  rate  of  unemployment  over  4.5 
percent,  let  us  say.  It  an>lle8  to  the  State, 
which  would  be  the  agent  under  the 
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rules  and  regulations  promulgated  bw 
the  Department  of  Labor.  In  no  way 
Is  it  denied  ite  right  to  be  an  applicant 
and  receive  funds. 

In  the  case  of  Oreen  Bay,  a  city  of 
over  75,000,  in  that  case  the  mayor  can 
go  to  the  city  or  to  the  Brown  County 
Board  and  say  it  is  to  act  as  their  agent 
for  all  eligible  applicants  in  this  county. 
Then  every  community  in  the  county  or 
even  the  school  districts  can  apply. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  us  stay  with  the 

clUes.    

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  All  right 
Let  us  take  the  city.  Every  eligible  ap- 
pUcant  within  the  dty— tl^t  is  to  say,  a 
school  district,  a  State  agency,  a  county 
a  Federal  agency— would  be  eligible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

In  the  case  of  the  city  of  Oreen  Bay, 
you  are  talking  about  all  of  the  eUglble 
applicants  within  that  Jurisdiction  being 
able  to  go  to  the  dty  and  to  say,  "Here 
are  our  applications  for  assistance  under 
this  act  to  put  people  to  work."  Then  the 
determination  is  made  by  the  agent  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Labor  as  to 
what  is  distributed  among  the  various 
applicants  for  the  amount  of  money 
available. 

I  would  hope  it  is  very  clear  there  is 
no  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  be  an 
applicant. 

May  I  say  to  the  genUeman  from 
Texas,  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
whether  or  not  we  want  thousands  and 
thousands  of  applications  to  go  to  the 
Regional  Manpower  Administration, 
wherever  it  is  for  the  State  of  Texas— 
in  Wisconshi  it  is  the  Chicago  regional 
ofiBce — to  make  the  determination. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yldd 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  me  ask  a  question  on 
the  $250  million,  in  the  other  section. 
Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Yee,  sir. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Will  this  money  be  avail- 
able in  addition  to  otho:  moneys  received 
by  a  dty  by  virtue  of  having  an  unem- 
Idoyment  rate  above  6  percent? 
Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  And  those  oommunittes 
may  apply  directly  to  the  Department  of 
Labor? 
Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  And  the  Department  can- 
not then  come  back  with  thdr  75.000 
population  limitation? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  It  Is  my 
understanding,  I  say  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas,  based  on  section  8,  that  in 
this  case  we  are  talking  about  a  special 
program  separate  from  the  section  5  mon- 
ey, and  that  it  Is  desit^ed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for  areas 
with  extensive  unemployment  for  a  pro- 
tracted period  of  time,  and  it  can  go  to 
areas  wltUn  a  dty  such  as  Watte  or 
Harlem. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  chance  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  Umit  those  areas  to  areas  over  75.- 
000  people;  is  that  oorreet? 
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Mr.  8TEIQKB  of  Wisconsin.  TbMX  Is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  On  page  6  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  near  the  middle  of  the 
page,  is  set  forth  a  colloquy  I  had  with 
Assistant  Secretary  Lovell,  who  is  the 
top  man  in  the  Departmoit  of  Labor  for 
tiie  administration  of  the  manpower  pro- 
grams. The  colloquy  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  BlAHON.  In  other  worda,  you  write  off 
amaller  »it»s  at  the  country  rl^t  off  tbe 

l»t? 

Ur.  hovwLL.  No,  sir;  qiilte  the  contrary. 
BMkUy,  X  think  we  are  uylng  there  are  three 
units  that  will  receive  an  aUocatlon  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  formula.  The  first  unit  Is 
the  cities  and  the  counties  that  have  less 
than  75,000.  They  wlU  get  their  share  accord- 
ing to  this  fonnula. 

■nike  the  vinemployment  In  all  the  areas 
that  do  not  have  76.000  and  you  will  i^iply 
that  proportion  to  the  State  allocation  and 
that  money  must  be  used  In  those  geographic 
areas. 

Second,  you  take  the  cities  and  counties 
with  a  population  of  76,000  or  mon  and  you 
apply  the  formula  and  you  give  them  that 
share  to  be  used  In  that  area. 

That  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  in 
areas  of  75,000  or  more  they  can  get  the 
aUocatlon  from  the  mayor  of  the  dty — 
as  an  example — but  in  areas  of  less  than 
75,000  they  operate  through  the  State. 
That  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  language 
in  the  hearing,  regardless  of  what  the 
law  says. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
correct.  That  does  not  apply,  as  I  know 
tbe  genUeman  understands,  to  section  6 
money. 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  This  has  no  refer- 
ence to  section  6  money. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  strongly  wish 
and  hope  the  House  would  seriously  con- 
sider this  amendment  and  adopt  it.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  made  a 
very  impassioned  plea  here  about  the 
need  tar  this  legislation  to  be  very  quick- 
ly adopted  because  of  problems  there  are 
all  over  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  tell  my  colleagues,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  who  participated  in  writ- 
ing this  bUl,  that  If  we  fail  to  adopt  the 
Smith  amendment,  there  will  be  litiga- 
tion, prolonged  litigation,  because  what 
they  are  doing  here  is  handing  down  a 
formula  In  implementing  this  {u:t  with- 
out any  basis  in  law. 

When  we  wrote  this  law  we  agreed 
that  the  money  would  be  distributed 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  each 
States'  rate  of  unemployment  in  rela- 
tion to  the  naticmal  total  unemployment 
in  excess  of  4.5  percent.  What  we  in  ef- 
fect said,  is  that  this  law  goes  into  effect 
whenever  the  national  unemployment 
rate  reaches  4.5  percent.  Under  a  pure- 
ly arbitrary  rule,  without  an  iota  of  au- 
Uiorization,  the  Department  added  an- 
other dimension  to  it,  that  is,  that  you 


can  count  in  your  State,  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  the  formula  for  the  50  States, 
only  those  in  your  State  who  are  unem- 
ployed above  4.5  percent. 

There  is  no  basis  for  this.  They  have 
shortohanged  a  whole  series  of  States. 
What  we  had  proposed  under  section  6  Is 
that  in  areas  of  highest  unemployment 
we  could,  if  unemployment  exceeds  6  per- 
cent within  an  area  of  high  imemploy- 
ment,  apply  for  fimds  under  the  act  for 
such  an  area.  You  can  go  to  the  area  In 
back  of  the  Chicago  stockyards,  which 
was  just  closed,  and  find  30  to  40  percent 
unemployment.  These  areas  will  be  seri- 
ously shortohanged  under  the  Depart- 
ment's arbitrary  formula. 

The  amendment  before  us  woxild  ciure 
this  arbitrary  administration  policy.  So  I 
hope  we  can  go  along  with  the  goiUe- 
man  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Sioth)  and  accept 
this  amendment  and  get  this  bill  to  the 
President.  Let  him  sign  it,  and  fund  it, 
and  get  this  help  to  the  people  where  it  Is 
needed  as  soon  as  we  can,  because  it  was 
very  eloquently  stated  by  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan   (Mr.  Foro)    that  it  is 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  this  measure.  The  jobless  sit- 
uation in  this  country  is  intolerable. 
Throughout  every  section  of  the  Nation, 
people  are  experiencing  the  frustration, 
Uie  humiliation,  the  heartoreak  of  being 
deprived  of  a  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. 

My  own  district  in  Massachusetts  has 
not  been  spared  from  the  devastating  ef- 
fecte  of  high  unemployment.  The  latest 
estimates  from  the  Massachusetts  Divi- 
sion of  Employment  Security  indicate  a 
jobless  rate  of  6.8  percent  for  the  Pitte- 
fleld  area,  9.5  percent  for  Greenfield,  11.9 
percent  for  North  Adams,  and  9.9  per- 
cent for  the  Springfield  area.  The  state- 
wide rate  stands  at  8  percent — the  high- 
est since  1951. 

So  I  know  from  firsthand  experience 
that  the  time  for  debating  and  commiser- 
ating about  the  economy  is  over.  The  mil- 
lions who  are  struggling  to  survive  and 
rnftipt-ain  Uieir  human  dignity  have  no 
use  for  cold  discourses  on  the  inflation- 
ary effects  of  the  wage-price  spiral.  We 
must  act.  And  we  must  act  now. 

The  persons  behind  these  grim  statis- 
tics are  our  people — our  friends  and 
neighbors.  Through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
they  have  been  cruelly  thrown  out  of 
their  jobs.  With  every  ounce  of  deter- 
mination they  can  muster,  they  want  to 
go  back  to  work.  These  people  are  not 
seeking  a  handout.  They  are  sedting  the 
dignity  and  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
honest  human  labor. 

The  $1  billion  lifeline  provided  under 
the  Emergency  Employment  Assistance 
Act  would  heU)  achieve  their  objective. 
Besides  putting  [teople  back  to  work,  the 
act  would  also  provide  for  job  training  to 
move  people  from  public  service  jobs  to 
positions  in  the  private  sector.  Ttuxi  the 
measure  which  we  are  considering  will 
yield  real  and  lasting  beneflte  to  the  un- 
employed. This  is  not  a  public  subsidy.  It 
is  a  response  to  a  public  need.  This  is  not 
another  welfare  or  giveaway  program.  It 
is  a  means  of  helping  those  who  sincerely 


desire  to  put  In  an  honest  day's  work  for 
an  honest  day's  salary. 

Nor  would  this  legislation  create  a 
make-work  type  of  program.  Studies  for 
the  Urban  Coalition  tmd  the  National 
Commission  on  Technology.  Automation, 
and  Economic  Progress  have  documented 
the  existence  of  a  huge  job  potential— as 
great  as  five  million — ^In  providing  needed 
public  services.  These  services  are  not 
now  available,  because  State  and  local 
government  agendes  lack  suffldent 
funds.  As  a  result,  our  schods.  parks, 
libraries,  public  safety  organizations,  and 
health  care  and  recreational  facilities 
are  severely  understaffed.  The  150,000  to 
200,000  jobs  that  this  legislation  would 
create  will  hdp  to  fill  this  gap. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
revenue  sharing  in  the  last  year  or  so. 
This  resolution  constitotes  revenue  shar- 
ing in  the  truest  sense.  By  channeling 
money  back  to  the  States  and  the  lo- 
calities— $24  million  alone  to  Massachu- 
setts— it  will  create  a  viable  partner- 
ship at  all  levels  of  government.  And  it 
will  offer  our  citizens  what,  In  tUl  jus- 
tice, they  have  a  right  to  expect:  the 
chance  to  hold  their  heads  high  and  maki> 
a  productive  contribution  to  thetr  own 
lives  and  the  lives  of  their  fellow  men. 

The  administration  has  shown  ite  good 
faith  by  submitting  ite  budget  request 
for  this  program  in  less  than  3  weeks 
after  the  President  signed  the  act  into 
law.  Many  of  the  administrative  proce- 
dures needed  to  distribute  the  f  imds  have 
ah-eady  been  devdoped  and  a  number  of 
the  basic  decisions  as  to  how  the  funds 
will  be  allocated  have  already  been  made. 
Let  us  now  show  our  good  faith  by 
promptly  allocating  the  money  that  is 
needed  to  get  this  program  off  the 
ground.  I  exhort  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  simxot  of 
tiie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  .  I  am  sure 
every  Member  in  this  House  wante  to 
see  these  funds  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  the  leglBlatton  that  we  passed,  and 
they  would  want  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  this  House  spedflcally  as  we  have  tried 
to  imderstand  it.  So  if  we  are  honest  in 
that  approach  let  me  call,  then,  to  your 
attention  language  which  you  will  find 
in  report  No.  92-310,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  this  language  to  the  Mem- 
bers. There  are  several  copies  of  this  re- 
port on  the  desk,  and  I  would  invite  you 
to  get  a  copy  of  it  if  any  of  you  have 
any  doubt  about  it.  This  was  the  lan- 
guage that  was  written  in  an  attempt  to 
exidain  what  we  meant  when  vre  made 
such  reference  to  "no  less  than  80  per- 
cent shall  be  iu>portioned  among  the 
States  in  an  equitable  manner  that  ooq- 
slders" — and  so  forth. 

This  is  what  we  said  in  the  rowrt.  and 
Iqiiote: 

XTie  House  amendment  provides  for  the 
allooatlon  of  80  percent  of  the  funds  acooM- 
Ing  to  a  fonnula  based  on  tbe  proportion 
the  total  ntunber  of  xmaapXojtA  penozH  In 
an  area  bears  to  the  total  In  that  State,  and 
the  total  In  the  State  bean  to  tlw  total 
nationally. 

Now,  there  is  no  doUbt  about  that.  S 
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yoa  want  to  f oUow  the  i*nfnf>gf  that  ta 
in  your  conference  report,  then  you  are 
obYloady  going  to  foQow  the  amend- 
ment that  is  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  rqtort  even  goes  further,  and  aaya 
that  it  reouirM  this  to  be  done  on  "an 
equitable  basis  anung  the  States,  and 
among  the  wban  and  rural  areas,  giving 
constderation  to  the  relative  Incidence  of 
unempkoment  in  the  area  served  by  the 
apidlcant"  And  it  adds,  "The  Senate 
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So  this  question  was  brought  up  in 
conf ea«Dce  when  this  particular  bill  was 
reported  that  accompanies  8.  31. 

The  reason  the  question  was  brought 
up  was,  what  was  the  Intent  of  the 
House?  And  clearly  the  Intent  of  the 
House  Is  to  say  that  these  funds  ought  to 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  unonploy- 
ment  in  that  State  as  it  relates  to  the 
unemployment  in  the  Nation. 

If  anybody  questions  that  on  either 
side  I  would  be  willing  to  yi^  to  them. 
I  say  it  is  absolutely  stated  here  that 
the  funds  should  be  allocated  on  a  basis 
stated  on  page  17  of  this  particular 
report. 

When  you  go  bade  and  Uxk  at  the 
language  of  the  bill  I  must  admit  that 
there  is  confusion,  because  the  bill  does 
say  "In  an  equitable  manner,  talcing  into 
consideration  the  proportion  which  the 
total  number  of  employment."  and  so 
forth. 

I  do  not  know  how  that  language  er^t 
in  the  bill,  or  how  it  stayed  that  way. 
But  the  question  was  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  lOchigan   (Mr.  Fou)   in 
which  he  wanted  to  know  what  did  we 
mean — and  he  ofliered  the  amendment 
and  we  therefore  put  in  the  conference 
mnrt  exactly  what  was  meant.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  leaves  little  doubt  what 
we  meant,  and  therefore.  If  you  do  not 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  then  you  are  simply 
allowing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  write 
a  formula  tliat  is  not  intoided  and  that 
was  not  clearly  delineated  when  we  con- 
sidered this  bill.  It  would  seem  to  me  we 
would  really  have  no  alternative.  If  we 
do  not  want  to  write  the  bill  altogether 
different  trom  what  we  try  to  outline  in 
our  conference  report.  The  same  lan- 
guage that  is  in  the  conference  report 
was  in  the  original  bUl  when  It  was 
brought  before  the  Committee  (Hi  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  So  there  is  not  any  doubt 
that  the  language  is  the  same  tax  both 
instances  when  this  question  was  raised 
and  clearly  it  was  based  on  the  imem- 
ployment  that  the  State  has  relative  to 
the  national  figure.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
obvkms  and  therefore  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  that  particular  amendment  and 
I  support  the  gmtleman  from  Iowa,  and 
I  hope  we  do  reach  an  accord  on  this 
amendment     and     pass     this     needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  support  this  amendment  but 
I  see  from  the  fcnnuila  in  Public  Law 
92-54  the  docmnait  being  distributed  on 
the  floor  here  that  the  State  of  Wyoming 


under  Its  entitlement  would  receive  <mly 
$600,000,  and  that  is  $900,000  less  than 
we  would  receive  under  the  other. 
I  ask,  Is  this  a  typographical  error? 
Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  sought  to  give 
ample  time  for  debate  and  I  think  it  is 
time  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  con- 
clude debate  at  a  glvm  time. 

Therefore,  lilr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  noted 
the  names  of  Members  standing  who  wish 
to  be  recognised  under  the  limitation  of 
time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  fjenrleman 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Romcauo)  . 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
it  in  the  legislative  history  of  the' debate 
on  this  biU— I  want  it  affirmed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  if  we 
pass  this  bill  every  SUte  will  be  guar- 
anteed a  mintmiun  of  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  amendment  is  not 
intended  in  any  way  to  change  the  pro- 
vision whereby  at  least  $1.5  million  goes 
to  every  State  as  stated  in  the  pubUc 
law  which  says  "•  •  •  but,  not  less  than 
$1,500,000  shall  be  apportioned  to  any 
State,  except  that  not  less  than  $1,500.- 
000  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,"  and  so  on. 

So  every  State  gets  at  least  $1.5  mU- 
lion,  r^ardless  of  the  formula  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  I  appreciate  his  consideration  and  I 
am  grateful  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  BtocHXL). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
(^position  to  the  amendment.  On  very 
few  occasions  would  I  oppose  the  gen- 
tleman f  ran  Iowa,  a  valuable  member  of 
our  committee.  Too,  perhaps  it  seems  odd 
that  I  should  opDoee  an  amendment  by 
which  my  own  State  woxild  gain  $11  mil- 
lion. But  that  does  not  make  it  a  right 
move  for  me. 

Frankly,  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion has  developed  this  formula  to  help 
those  who  need  the  help  most  is  a  good 
thing.  In  my  original  remarks  I  said  I  did 
not  want  this  to  be  a  permanent  piece  cf 
legislation  but  supported  it  as  a  transl- 
Uonal.  I  frankly  feel,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  4 ^-percent  figure  for  triggering 
this  legislation  is  too  low  and  should  be 
at  5  or  5^  percent,  because  we  have  not 
had  unemployment  at  a  rate  lower  than 
4^  percent  in  my  lifetime  without  a  war 
on  our  hands.  I  hate  to  see  this  thing 
become  a  permanent  Pederal  subsidy.  So 
in  this  time  of  special  need  for  cities, 
counties,  and  areas  with  high  unemploy- 
ment we  ought  to  zero  in  on  the  hardest 
hit  areas  with  the  most  help. 
The  reascm  I  opposed  the  measure 


when  It  passed  the  House  was  that  it  was 
legislation  of  a  permanent  nature  in 
conference  it  became  sooMthlng  of  a 
transittonal  piece  of  legislation.  So  I 
again  address  myself  to  the  point  If  we 
have  an  opportunity  by  this  formula  to 
help  these  people  with  a  very  severe 
problon,  I  think  we  should  target  in  on 
those  areas  and  give  them  «m«tanccr 
rather  than  slmidy  having  a  bigger 
broader,  and  grander  revenue-sharing 
program  of  a  permanent  nature.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentlonan  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Bow). 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gmtleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
Mahoh). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  nutter  has  been  fully  debated,  and 
1  have  no  desire  for  further  time. 

The  C!HAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  oBtrti  by  the  gentleman 
fnrai  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

TKLUn   TOTK    WITH   CLKUCS 


Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  SMITH  of 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Chairman  I 
demand  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  SioTB  of  Iowa,  Bow,  BlAHON  and 
Caskt  of  Texas. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 

reported  that  there  were — ayes  172,  noes 

213,  not  voting  49,  as  follows: 

|RoU  No.  340] 

IBaoordwl  TeUer  Vote] 

AYES— 173 
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Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Aboumk 

Abrag 

AdcUbbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews,  AI*. 

Annunzlo 

Ashler 

Aspuudl 

BaiiuUo 

Baker 

Baring 

Belcher 

Bennett 

BergUnd 

BevUl 

BUggl 

Blnghsm 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Braaoo 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broyhia.  N.C. 

Bu^ianan 

Buike.Pla. 

Burleaon,  Tex. 

BurUaon.Mo. 

Byron 

CabeU 

Caffery 

Carney 

Caaey.  Tex. 

Chlaholm 

OoIUar 

Conins.  m. 

Oonins.Tez. 

Calmer 

OougbUv 


Culver 

Dwolel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N  J. 

delaOarsa 

Delaney 

Den  holm 

Derwtnakl 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Bdmondaon 

Evans,  Colo. 

FasoeU 

Plaher 

Flowers 

Ford. 

WUIiamD. 
Fountain 
Fraaer 
Frey 

Fulton.  Pa. 
Fuqua 
OallflanakU 
Oarmats 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
Oonsalea 
Oray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 
Oreen.Pa. 
OrUBn 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hanley 
Haraba 
Hays 

Henderson 
Horton 
Jarman 

JODM 


Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kartb 

Kaaen 

Kee 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lent 

iMig.  Md. 

Lujan 

McDade 

Mdilllan 

Uahon 

Martin 

Mathls.aa. 

Matsunaga 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

MUIer.  Ohio 

Mms.Aric 

Mink 

MltcbeU 

MlseU 

Montgomery 

Moorbead 

Motfier 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

NlcboU 

Paswnan 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poaee 

PodeU 

Ppeyer,  N.O. 

Price,  m. 

Puclnakl 

Purodl 


QulQen 

Ballsback 

Bangel 

Barlck 

Brtd.  N.T. 

Rhodes 

Boberts 

BoMaon.  N.T. 

Bogers 

Boncallo 

Booney.  N.T. 

Bosenthal 

Bostenkowskl 

Both 

Byan 

Sandman 


Alexander 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aapln 
Beglch 
BeU 
Betta 
Blester 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 

Broomileld 
Brotsman 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  WU. 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
CleTeland 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Danlelson 
Dant.a«. 
DaTls,S.O. 
Davis.  Wis. 
DeUenba<A 
Dellums 
Dennis 
DeTlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Drlnan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Bdwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erienbom 
Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 
Forsythe 
Prellnghuysen 
Frenxel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Ooldwater 
Goodllng 
Oraaao 
GrUBths 


Battaraeld 

BoheusT 

Sehwengel 

Bcott 

Seibarting 

BiM/dt 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
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Grow 
Oude 

HaU 
Hamilton 


Schmidt 

TTsnsfin.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hanrey 

Hastlngii 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heeler.  MMs. 

Helstoskl 

Hides.  Mass. 

m(±s.  Wash. 

HUlls 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif . 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 

Keith 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

I^ggett 

Unk 

McOIory 

MoCloakey 

McColUster 

MoOormack 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKevlU 
McKlnney 
Maodonald, 


StudMy 

Taylor 

Tbompaon.  Oa. 

Thone 

OdaU 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

Whltten 

Wright 

Tates 

Young,  Fla. 

Young.  Tex. 


CHara 

O-KonAl 

CNelll 

Patten 

Prtly 

Pettis 

Pike 

Plmie 

Poir 

FoweU 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Azk. 

Qule 


Bees 

Beld.m. 

B«uas 


Madden 

MaUltard 

Mann 

Math  las.  Calif. 

Mayne 

MazaoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mlchtf 

MUler.CaUf. 

B4111s.Md. 


MlnshaU 
Monagsn 
Morgan 
Morse 


Myers 

Natcher 

Nedxl 

Nelaen 

Nil 
Obey 


Boblnaon.  Va. 

Roe 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Boush 

Ro\i8selot 

Boy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Buppe 

St  Germain 

Scherle 

Schmlts 

Schneebell 

SebeUus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrtver 

Stak 

SkubltK 

Smith.  Cam. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steele 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taloott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Terry 

Thompson,  VJ. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

TTIlman 

Veyaey 

Ware 

WatU 

WbaUey 

Whltehurst 

WlUlams 

WUson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Zahiockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 
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Barrett  Donohue  Gr 

Blanton  Dowdy  Gubser 

Boiling  Bdwards.  I«.  Hai^n 

Bro«n  Ohio  Each  Hawkins 

Carey,  N.T.  Bahleman  Hubert 

Celler  Bvlns,  Tenn.  HuU 

ChappeU  Ftndley  Ichord 

Clatk  Flab  Jones,  Tenn. 

Clay  Flynt  Kluczynakl 

Dent  Foley  KuykendaU 


Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

MoUahan 

Fatman 


Sayter 
Slkas     ' 

^irlnger 
Ttague.  Tex. 
Tteman 
Van  Deertln 
Vandar  Jagt 


Waldle 
WldaaO 
Wiggins 
WUson, 

CaiarlesH. 
Tatron 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Col- 
LiNB,  Mathis.  Kxkp,  and  Lint  changed 
their  votee  from  "no"  to  "aye.") 

AMDmCBWT  OFrXBD  BT  VO..  WILLIAM  D.  WOKD 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whxiam  D. 
Foao:  On  line  3,  page  2  after  "June  80,  1973" 
add  the  foUowlng:  "frovided.  That,  no  funds 
i^iproprlated  herein  may  be  used  to  pay,  by 
way  of  rvlmbursement  or  otherwise,  any 
state  or  local  gOTsminent  which  may  be 
Itself  an  eUglbla  applicant  uiuler  the  Bmer- 
genoy  Kmployment  Act  of  1971  (PZi.  92-64) . 
or  any  oOcer  or  employee  thereof,  for  the 
performance  of  any  function  required  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  administering  such 
Act  or  In  xwrtowlng  or  perfonnlng  any  func- 
tion with  respect  to  the  appUoattons  of  other 
Mlglble  appUeanta." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendmoit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  ,  reserves  a  point  of 
order  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  William 
D.  Poao) . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  this  amendmoit  would  attempt  to 
restrict  the  use  of  these  funds  so  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  could  not  go  for- 
ward with  an  announced  program  of  ap- 
pointing the  Governors  of  the  severial 
States  as  his  agents  to  perform  the  du- 
ties that  we  in  the  statute  charged  him 
with  performing.  At  this  stage  the  only 
way  we  can  stop  him  from  using  this 
money  to  build  little  bureaucracies  or  an- 
other level  of  bureaucracy  in  each  of  the 
several  States  is  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

It  has  been  announced  to  us  by  the 
Secretary  that  he  intends  to  create  an 
artificial  segregation  of  the  communities 
in  the  country  into  two  groups,  those 
over  75,000  population  and  those  imder, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  legis- 
lation clearly  intended  that  each  State, 
village,  township,  county,  or  unit  of  gov- 
ernment that  was  an  eligible  applicant 
in  this  country  should  have  the  right  to 
take  its  specific  application  directly  to 
the  Federal  Government  through  the  La- 
bor Department  for  funds. 

He  proposes  to  say  that  only  those 
communities  having  a  population  of  more 
than  75,000  will  be  able  to  apply  to 
Washington.  Now,  that  is  5  percent  of 
the  total  in  number  of  all  the  communi- 
ties in  the  country.  What  do  the  other  95 
percent  do?  The  other  95  percent  will 
wait  home  until  he  makes  an  arrange- 
ment with  each  of  the  respective  Gover- 
nors. The  Governor  who  is  the  principal 
officer  of  the  State,  which  is  itself  an 
eligible  agent  to  apply  for  funds,  will 
then  decide  how  to  distribute  the  fimds 
within  the  State,  and  put  toget^her  a 
State  plan  for  all  the  commimities  of 
75,000  or  less. 

So  the  little  communities  are  going  to 


the  State  capitals  for  their  funds,  and 
the  ones  over  75,000  will  come  to  Wash- 
ington for  th^  funds.  And  we  have  not 
found  out  what  he  suggests  is  going  to 
be  the  solution  of  knowing  who  got  what, 
or  got  nothing  in  the  coordinatkm  be- 
tween the  several  levels  ot  bureaucracy 
that  would  be  created. 

There  is  a  very  serious  conflict-of- 
interest  problem  involved  here.  We  said 
that  a  State,  a  county,  or  any  local  xinlt 
of  government  could  be  an  apiriieant.  and 
for  us  to  allow  any  one  of  the  I4>pllcants 
to  become  the  agmt  to  proeeas  the 
applications  of  other  eligible  applicants 
is  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Just  seems  very 
foolish  to  me  to  say  to  a  State  ttiat  can 
itself  be  an  applicant — ^we  are  going  to 
make  you  an  agent  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor — who  is  supposed  to  decide  who  is 
going  to  get  a  grant  under  this  program. 
So  you  can  pass  upon  all  of  the  com- 
peting applications  in  your  State.  Usually 
the  State  will  have  an  application  and 
the  State  is  going  to  be  competing  with 
every  other  unit  of  government  in  that 
State  for  its  share  of  that  allocation. 

How  can  you  expect  that  Governor  or 
his  designee  to  fairly  deal  with  the  com- 
peting aiyUcattons  in  Instances  of  that 
kind?  There  has  never  t)een  anything 
like  this  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  In 
any  local  community,  State  or  Federal 
Qovenunent.  It  will  be  an  absolute 
monstrosity.  I  se^  today  to  prevent  the 
use  of  these  funds  for  paying  State  em- 
ployees to  do  the  Job  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  should  be  doing.  He  has  2,700 
employees  now  in  the  field  service  of  the 
manpower  department  of  the  Depart- 
meai  of  Labor  and  he  has  1,900  em- 
l^yees  here  in  WashingUm.  So  he  has 
4,600  emidoyees  on  hand  who  could  very 
well  handle  this  program.  We  did  not 
pass  this  program  through  the  Congress 
to  start  hiring  a  bunch  of  bureaucrats  at 
either  the  Federal  or  the  State  leveL  We 
tried  or  at  least  we  think  we  tried  with 
this  legislation  to  get  some  money  out  to 
every  little  community  in  this  country 
and  to  put  some  people  to  work  where 
they  live. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  vrtiat  purpose 
does  the  genUonan  from  Texas  rise? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
req>ect  to  my  reservation  of  a  ixtint  of 
order  I  have  examined  the  amendment 
and  withdrew  the  reservation  of  the 
point  of  order. 

Bftr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
(^position  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment we  shall  severely  delay  the  oppor- 
tunity for  public  service  emidoyment 
Jobs  to  become  available  In  the  com- 
munities of  this  country.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  already  developed 
their  delivery  system.  The  delivery  sys- 
tem that  they  have  chosen  I  believe  is 
necessary  for  speed  because  in  each  com- 
munity of  your  State — and  it  will  not 
Just  be  the  cities — that  has  Jobs  avail- 
able to  it — the  school  districts,  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  State  hospitals  and 
Federal  hospitals  and  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  State  agencies — all  within  each 
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oammupltar— tt  Is  not  possible  for  the 
Seoretwy  of  LidMr  to  detennlne  whlcb 
one  of  those  units  ot  goFenunent  sod 
sffendes  in  SMh  oonuatinity  should  hate 
how  much  moncr.  Somebody  has  to  do 
that.  Mow,  you  could  hire  a  whole  hier- 
archy of  VBdcral  agents  to  go  out  and 
make  that  determinatkm.  But  it  is  not 
possUde  for  them  to  have  the  IntBlligrace 
or  the  sensitivity  to  make  local  dedstons 
wisdy.  IlM  Seeretary  ot  Labor  needs  to 
pick  somebody  as  his  agent  who  is  there 
in  the  local  oommimlty  or  State  who  can 
make  that  detennination. 

Ur.  nhairmsn,  you  all  have  had 
ezpoicnce  with  some  quickly  hired  Fed- 
eral fimplayees  oomtng  out  to  your  com- 
munities to  administer  or  to  tell  you  how 
to  nm  some  new  FMeral  program.  I 
think  sU  of  you  would  Uke  to  see  some 
of  your  local  peofde  who  understand  your 
ccmmunity  make  as  many  dedsicns  as 
possible. 

Section  12  says: 

(e)  Dm  8eer«ta>y  nay  mak*  goBh  gnnta, 
oootiaetc  or  agrMmmto,  wUbUab  meb  pio- 
oaduTM,  poiJBlm,  mlas.  and  nffolattons,  and 
mate  mdi  paynienta.  In  UuttdUoMnta  and  In 
adranoa  or  1^  mj  of  relmburmnent.  or 
othanriaa  alloeate  or  expend  fimda  made 
avaflalOa  under  thla  Aet.  aa  be  may  deem 
nnnMHiy  to  eatxy  out  the  prorlaUina  ot  thla 
Aet. 

So  what  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
chosen  to  do  is  cleariy  under  the  law.  It 
is  also  specified  In  the  law  under  section 
8(3)  that  an  opporttmity  must  be  given 
to  the  officials  of  the  iuipn^>rlate  \mtts 
of  general  local  government  to  submit 
comments  in  regard  to  every  applica- 
tion, and  also  in  subsection  (4)  an  oppor- 
tunity must  be  provided  the  Oovemor  of 
the  State  to  submit  comments  in  reaiJect 
to  applicant  and  to  the  Secretary. 

He  must  go  through  the  local  units 
of  government  and  the  Oovemor  for 
comments  by  them. 

What  is  the  quickest  way  in  which  this 
could  be  administered?  The  quickest  way 
is  to  go  throu^  the  people  who  have  the 
right  to  make  comments,  who  can  act  as 
the  agents.  The  Secretary  of  lAbor 
should  be  able  to  use  them  as  his  agents. 
Bach  win  have  to  do  what  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  tells  him  to  do.  They  cannot  go 
contrary  to  law. 

If  the  Governor  or  the  mayor  chooses 
not  to  do  that,  does  not  distribute  the 
money  equitably  to  make  certain  the 
schools  have  an  opportunity,  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  police  department  and 
other  local.  State,  or  Federal  agencies  to 
the  c<Mnmunity  have  an  opportunity  to 
hire  public  service  onployees,  he  win  go 
through  them  and  act  himself  wl«;hout 
an  agent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
vote  down  the  amendment  because  we 
need  to  get  this  Job  done  aa  quickly  as 
possible  and  utilise  the  personnel  who 
know  their  communities  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rlselh 
support  of  the  amendmoit,  and  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  ttie 
committee,  I  submit  that  wWle  there  may 
have  been  some  question  about  the  lan- 
guage to  section  9(a)(1).  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  queatioQ  about  the  language 
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anpk)yed  for  the  distrttmtion  of  funds 
within  tfae  States;  I  read  9(b) : 

The  amount  approprUtad  to  aaah  State 
under  OlaaM  1  of  aubaeotUn  (a)  ahan  be  mp- 
porttonad  among  aieaa  in  aaeh  State  m  an 
•quitahle  mannw,  taking  Into  ooiuldeis- 
tlon^— 

Et  cetera.  It  said  'no  be  distributed 
among  areas  of  the  State."  It  did  not  say 
to  be  distributed  among  artificially  cre- 
ated municipal  layers  of  government. 

There  was  the  clear  totent— and  I  was 
a  monber  of  the  conference  committee  as 

were  some  others  on  this  floor that  we 

P(us  to  the  lowest  level  of  local  general 
government  the  ability  to  hire  people  now 
and  not  to  have  to  go  through  ftfy>ther 
layer  of  bureaucracy  to  get  at  it.  llie 
gentlunan  from  Minnesota  says  that  this 
will  dehor  the  procedure.  I  sutmiit  to  you 
it  wiU  enhance  the  procedure  and  speed 
it  up.  because  every  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment knows  the  employees  that  it  needs. 
They  can  submit  an  i4>pllcation  direct 
to  the  Secr^ary.  and  that  application 
can  be  wtproved  or  denied.  But  under  the 
plan  which  is  being  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary it  will  be  necessary  to  go  throu^ 
yet  another  layer  of  government.  So  it 
has  to  go,  flnt  of  all.  through  this  arti- 
ficially created  agent,  and  then  it  has 
to  go  to  the  Secretary.  I  submit  to  you 
that  that  Is  the  delaying  tactic,  the  de- 
laying tactic  which  puts  the  power  of  the 
dispersal  of  money  to  the  hands  of  the 
Oovemors  of  the  States  against  the  to- 
tention  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
Let  me  potot  out  what  it  does  to  you. 
They   should   have   taken   coimties   or 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
and  distributed  the  money  to  the  local 
units  of  government  We  could  have  im- 
mediate distribution  and  it  would  be  ef- 
foitless,  but  many  of  you  are  to  the  same 
position  I  am.  I  do  not  have  one  city  to 
my  district  over  75.000,  and  yet  every  one 
of  those  cities  will  be  limiped  to  with 
the  State-at-large. 

If  unemployment,  say.  to  one  of  my 
cities  is  15  percmt  and  the  unemploy- 
men  across  the  State  is  10  peixent,  Vbat 
city,  instead  of  sharing  as  it  should  as 
*n  area,  will  be  sharing  as  a  govern- 
mental unit  on  the  State  basis  and  will 
be  recdvtog  approximate  5  percent  less 
than  it  should.  So  this  Is  clearly  the  ktod 
of  program  which  will  not  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  smaller  units  of  government 
and  on  the  basis  of  where  the  unem- 
ployment is. 

If  the  Secretary  does  follow  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  and  the  clear  totent  of 
this  bill,  he  would  be  putting  money  toto 
the  areas  where  the  unemployment  is  to- 
stead  of  toto  the  areas  of  some  fictitiously 
created  imits  of  government. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  amendment  of 
the  gentieman  from  Michigan  wUl  help 
prevent  this  by  refusing  funds  to  those 
agents  which  would  be  eligible  appUcants 
themselves,  and  therefore,  the  tendency 
win  be  to  give  the  money  Immediately 
and  dlrectiy  to  the  units  of  local  gen- 
eral government  where  we  totended  it  to 
go. 

Mr.  BADlLLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  potot  out 
that  we  would  not  have  to  guess  what 


would  hamen  if  this  amendment  is  net 
passed,  because  it  has  come  to  my  al* 
tention  that  the  Oovemor  of  Puerto  Rleo 
has  already  announced  what  he  totends 
to  do  and  what  he  wUl  be  forced  to  do 
under  the  regulations  Issued  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  Labor.  Under  the  regulations 
as  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Oovemor  of  Puerto  Rico  has  announced 
that  only  two  cities,  San  Juan  and  Paoct. 
would  qualify,  would  be  eligible  for  as- 
slBtaoce,  because  they  are  the  only  two 
cities  with  a  populattcn  of  75,000  or  more. 
The  mayor  of  Sbyagues.  who  is  the 
president  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Conferenes 
of  Mayors.  Benjamto  Cole,  has  indicated 
his  organiaaticm's  very  stirong  opposition. 
He  has  called  me  and  t<dd  me  that  over 
75  mayors  who  are  tovolved  protest  the 
proposed  regulations  because  most  of  the 
people  who  are  to  need  of  this  program 
win  not  be  able  to  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wm  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  genOfr. 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
is  that  notification  is  absolutely  to  error, 
because  that  project  or  a];4}licatlon 
would  never  be  approved  under  those 
circimistances.  because  it  does  not  take 
account  of  what  the  Secretary  of  lAbor 
has  to  mtod  for  those  areas  under 
75.000. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  The  guldeltoes  have 
been  issued  by  the  Secretary  and  they 
todicate  that  $600  million  wlU  be  avaU- 
able  to  approximately  700  governmental 
units,  and  the  700  governmental  uoits 
wlU  be  composed — and  I  am  quottng: 
"of  States  and  cities  with  a  population 
of  at  least  75,000."  and  that  the  govon- 
mental  units  wlU  be  eUgible  to  receive 
funds  If  they  submit  the  projects  as 
agents  of  the  Oovemor.  I  am  quoting 
directly  fr<»n  the  press  release,  and  this 
is  the  exact  statement  read  by  the  Oov- 
emor, and  the  exact  statement  that  the 
president  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Conf  oenoe 
of  Mayors  is  objecting  to.  It  may  be  true 
there  is  another  section  under  which  the 
aid  might  be  provided,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  these  funds  wlU  be  Umited  to 
those  700  governmental  units,  and  that 
appUes  to  the  700  governmental  units 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  genUeman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Danbls)  and  not  only  is 
there  nothing  to  the  blU  which  sets  up 
such  a  limltaticm.  but  the  chairman  todi- 
cates  there  was  never  any  totention  to 
committee  or  otherwise  to  have  such  a 
limitation  imposed. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chahman,  wUl  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Bfflnnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  is  also  nothing  to  the 
Constitution  that  prohltiits  aid  to  educa- 
tion, and  we  also  go  ahead  and  do  It.  We 
set  up  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  ad- 
mtolster  the  act  and  we  gave  him  a  great 
deal  of  latitude  to  doing  it. 

But  to  talking  about  the  700  units  of 
government,  aU  government  units  wUl 
be  eligible  to  be  appUcants.  None  of 
them  win  be  cut  out  of  the  money  imder 
the  $600  minion.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
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only  needs  to  speed  this  up.  He  Just  oould 
not  handle  the  multitude  of  requests  if 
he  did  not  do  it  through  the  700  agents. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Theoretically  an  units 
win  apply  through  the  Oovemor,  but  at 
least  the  Oovemor  of  Puerto  Rico  Is 
being  h(mest  about  it  and  saying.  "Do 
not  bother  to  apply,  because  these  are 
the  guidelines  I  must  go  by." 

We  were  talking  about  betog  eligible 
not  only  to  apply,  but  also  being  eligible 
to  receive  the  benefits  when  we  were 
writing  this  legislation;  but  we  must,  at 
least  to  this  instance,  be  grateful  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  having 
tipped  us  off  to  what  he  is  going  to  do, 
so  we  can  support  this  amendment  and 
make  sure  he  does  limit  the  legislation 
we  have  passed. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  to  5  mtoutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  what  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  would  be.  I  saw  the 
amendment  for  the  first  time  only  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  am  concerned  about 
what  might  hi^>pen  to  the  smaUer  coun- 
ties and  smaner  communities,  those  un- 
der 75,000  peculation. 

The  areas  under  75,000  do  not  come 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as 
we  understand  the  proposal  of  the  Secre- 
retary,  and  therefore  they  have  to  go 
through  the  Oovemor.  Many  of  the 
States  are  having  financial  difficulties.  If 
this  amendment  would  preclude  them 
from  havtog  sufficient  staff  to  order  to 
commence  the  program  it  seems  to  me 
the  communities  might  be  to  difficulty. 
As  I  say,  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  exact 
Import  of  the  amendment. 

In  the  clroiuistances,  as  a  matter  of 
precaution,  we  ought  not  do  ansrthing 
that  might  unwisely  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  matters 
dealt  with  to  this  amendment.  I  therefore 
am  constrained  to  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  WnJilAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chah:- 
man,  will  the  gentieman  jrield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  What  the 
gentieman  describes  is  precisely  what  we 
want  to  do.  I  am  tning  to  discourage  a 
networic  of  State  employees  passing  upon 
and  administering  this  program  and  per- 
forming duties  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  his  employees  ought  to  perform. 

AU  I  am  saying  is  we  should  not  permit 
the  pcorment  of  wages  for  a  State  em- 
idoyee  to  administer  some  other  unit  of 
Oovemment's  program  or  to  pass  upon 
its  appUcation.  I  am  trying  to  discourage 
the  Secretary  from  doing  this.  He  cannot 
force  any  Oovemor  to  accept  the  desig- 
nation as  agent.  Some  Oovemors  wiU 
be  willing  to  do  it.  and  others  wiU  not 
be. 

In  some  States  every  town  is  gotog  to 
be  able  to  come  to  Washington  with  an 
appUcati(m  because  the  Oovemor  wiU 
say,  "No,  I  am  not  toterested."  In  other 
States  it  win  be  only  those  under  75,000. 


It  is  Just  another  compounding  at  the 
layers  of  bureaucrats  with  whom  people 
have  to  deal. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  Federal  em- 
VioyttB  now  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
could  handle  tUs  adequately.  If  they  ap- 
ply the  formula  to  this  biU  they  can  grt 
aU  this  money  out  to  the  communities 
wlthtoSOdays. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  local  communities  to 
the  smaller  areas  would  have  to  originate 
these  i4>idlcations.  If  under  the  regula- 
tions they  have  to  go  through  the  Oov- 
emors and  they  have  no  personnel  with 
which  to  assist  these  communities,  there 
might  be  difficulty. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  b^  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wzluah  D.  Foro). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Wnxux  D. 
Fobs)  there  were — ayes  101,  noes  114. 

RLLXa  von  WITH  CX,aHK8 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chap- 
man, I  demand  teUers. 

TeUers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WniJAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  teUers  with  clerks. 

TeUers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  anwtoted  as  teUers  Mr. 
WnjJAM  D.  FosD.  Mr.  Bow.  Mr.  Mahon. 
and  Mr.  Mckos. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  teUers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  171.  noes 
219.  not  voting  44,  as  foUows: 

[RoU  No.  341) 

(Recorded  TeUer  Vote] 

ATKB— 171 


Scheutr 
BeiberUnc 


Aboureak 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

CalU. 
Andeieon, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Asbley 
AMpla 
BadUlo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglcb 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
BUtnlk 


Brademaa 

Braaoo 

Brooks 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Caffery 

Carney 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cblsbolm 

Collins,  m. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Danielson 

DeUums 

Denbolm 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dow 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

Eckbardt 

Bdmondaon 

■d  wards,  CalU. 

BUberg 


FasoeU 

Foley 

Pord, 

WUllamO. 
Praaer 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Qaliflanakla 
Oallagher 
Oatmata 
Oaydos 
Gibbons 
Oonzalez 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
GrUntbs 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Haznmer- 

scbmldt 
Hanley 
Etanna 

Hansen.  Wasb. 
Harrington 
Hatbaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wasb. 
Hollfleld 
Howard 
Hungate 
Icbord 
Jacobs 

Johnson.  CalU. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kaaen 
Klucsynskl 
Kocb 
Kyros 
Latta 
Leggett 
Long.  Md. 
McConnack 
McFall 
McKay 


Macdonald, 


Madden 
Mataunaga 


Meeds 

Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

Mmer.CalU. 
MUls,Ark. 


MltcbeU 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murpby.  HI. 

Murpby,  N.T. 

Nedzl 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

PodeU 

Prloe,  m. 

Pryor.  Aik. 

Pudnskl 

PurceU 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld.  N.T. 

Reuss 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roeentbal 

Roetenkowski 

Rousb 

Boy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

StOennaln 

Bantlman 

Sarbanes 


Smltb.Iowa 
Staggers 
Btanton. 
JameaV. 


Abemetby 
Andcraon.m. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Arober 
Araods 
Ad&brook 
Aaplnall 
Baker 
Belcher 
B^ 

Bennett 
Betts 
BeTm 
Bleeter 
Blackburn 

Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mlcb. 
Broyblll.  M.C. 
BroyhllLVa. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Buillson.Mb. 
Bymee.  Wis. 
Byron 
OabeU 
Camp 
Carter 
Oederberg 
Obamberialn 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawaaa,Del 
Clereland 
Corner 
Oolllna,Tex. 
Colmer 
Oonable 
Conte 
Cotter 
OoaghUn 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Dayla,  B.C. 
DaTla.WU. 
delaOarea 
Delaney 
Deuentaack 
Dennla 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dl<Alnson 
IXxn 
Duncan 
duPont 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Brlenbom 
BTan8,Oolo. 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford.  Oerald  B. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
nelingbuyaen 


Btoksa 
Stratton 
Sum  van 
Symlncton 
Taylor 

Tbotnpeon,  VJ. 
DdaU 
Uibnan 
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Vlgorlto 


Worn 

Wright 

Tatea 

Tiitren 

Zablockl 


Fulton,  Pa. 

Oettys 

OHalmo 

Ooldwater 

Ooodllng 

Oraaso 

Oilttu' 

Orovw 

Oubeer 

Oude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hatpem 

Wan— n^  Trfalw\ 


FeUy 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Plznle 

Poage 


Ptnrtf 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price.  Tm. 
Qoie 
QujUen 


Harvey 


Heckler.] 

HllUs 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Hutcblnaon 

Jaxman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonaa 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

King 
Kyi 

l^ndgrebe 

Landrum 

Lent 

Unk 

Lujan 

UeOkaj 

MoClottey 

BCoOoUlater 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McKevtU 
McKlnney 
McMUlan 


MaUllard 


Martin 

Mathlaa.  Oallf . 

Mathls,Qa. 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mmer.  Ohio 

Mills.  Md. 

MinabaU 

MlzeU 


Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morse 


Myers 

Natcher 

Ndeen 

NicboU 

O'Kondd 

Patten 


Beuum. 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robtson.  N.T. 

Rogers 

Boonay.  H.T. 

Rouasdot 

Runnela 

Ruppe 

Both 

Satterfleld 

Beberte 

Scbmlta 

Hfaineebstt 

Scfawengel 

Boott 

BebeUus 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Skubtta 

Black 

Smith.  OalU. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spenoe 

Stafford 

Stanton. 

J.  wmiam 
Stede 

Stelcsr,  Aria. 
Stelger,  Wla. 
Stc(>hens 
Stubbledeld 
StoOkey 
Tslcott 
Teague,CalU. 
Terry 

Tliompson.  Oa. 
Tbomson.  Wla. 
Tbone 
Vanlk 
Veraey 
Wampler 
Ware 
Wbalen 
WbaUey 
White 
Whlt^nrat 
Wbitten 
WUliams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Toung.  na. 
SUon 
Zwach 
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AbbiU 

Blanton 

Boiling 

Brown.  Ohio 

Carey.  N.T. 

CeUer 

Cbappell 

Clark 

Clay 

Dent 

Donobue 

Dowdy 

Kd  wards,  La. 

BIscb 

Bsbleman 


Bvlns.Tenn. 

Pish 

Flynt 

Oroai 

H«bert 

HuU 

Jonee,  N.C. 

Jonea.  Tenn. 

KuykendaU 

Lexmon 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

MoCltne 

McCuUocb 

MoUoban 


Patman 

Peyser 

BaylOT 

Slkea 

Springer 

Teague,Tex. 

Tleman 

VanDeerlln 

Vender  Jagt 

Waldle 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUaon. 

CbarleaH. 
Toung,  Tex. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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(By  muialinous  consait.  Mr.  Awm- 
mcTHT  and  ICr.  MBbcxnt  cbanged  their 
votes  frem  "aye"  to  "no.") 

The  CHAIRMAN.  XTiMtor  the  rule,  the 
Commtttoeriiee. 

AcoordtBgly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Bpeaka  havlnf  resumed  the  chmlr. 
Mr.  BouDra.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hooae  on  the  State  of 
the  UnlQD,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
Joint  resQlnUon  (HJ.  Rea.  833)  making 
an  ajvrofirlatfcm  tar  the  Department  of 
lAbor  for  tte  fiscal  year  1972.  and  for 
other  PU11WM8,  porsoant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 677,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPBAKER.  Dhder  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  qaeetkm  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolutloD. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engroosed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 
MonoM  TO  aooaacxr  armm»  bt  us.  f— mt^ 

Mr.  8CHERLE.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  rewmnnlt. 

The  SPBAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
poeed  to  the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  SCHXRLE.  I  am.  In  Its  present 
form,  Mr.  Btteaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clei^  will  repixt 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  aerie  read  as  follows: 

ICr.  ScBoiiB  moT«s  to  reoommlt  Botwa 
Joint  R«Kdntlon  OS  to  tbe  OommlttM  on 
ApprofirUttlana. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  te- 
commlt. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

^^  m^^to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  tbe  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DEU.ENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  theie 
were— yeas  321.  nays  76,  not  voting  36 
as  follows: 

[BoU  No.  MS] 

TXA8— 821 

^52?'"*  Bow  Cotter 

AUBUs  Bndemaa  Cooi^Ua 

*22'»J»  ^MCO  CulTOT 

**l*»w>  Brmy  DuUtla.  H J. 

AlCTMidw  BrtBktor  DuMna 

Andanoo.  Brooka  DKTla,ONi. 

CMU.  Broocnflald  D«Tlii,  WU. 

Anaeraoo,  uL     BTotam*n  de  la  Oank 

Brown.  iCtdL  DeUuier 

Brorhin.  ir.a  IMlmbMk 

Broyiuu.  Vm.  DeUuma 

Bucbuiaa  Devui* 

Biuka,  Itui.  ZMtwt 

BuiUaon.Mo.  DlngaU 

Burton  Dow 

-—  Byrne.  Pa.  Orlnan 

Avuian  Byron  Dulakl 

Badmo  Caffcnr  Duncan 

Baiwrtt  Camey  duftait 

5«Slch  Cartar  Dwyw 

Bdeh»  C»«^.Tbx.  Bactaantt 

B«l  CedartMC*  Bdmondion 

Bmnatt  CtaamlMriain  Bdward^  Ala. 

BerglanA  Cbi^uOm  Edwarda,caUf 

Brtta  Clancy  BUlMrg 

ff^ffl  Ctoown.  Krlanbom 

Blana  Don  H.  Crans,  Colo. 

«•■*«  aereland  FaaoaU 

Binsnam  CoUi«  Pindlar 

BtantoB  OolUna.  m.  Flood 

BlAtnlt  Conable  Foley 

Bogjpi  Ooat«  FOrt.  0«rald  B, 

Boland  Conym  I^wd. 

Bolllnc  Gorman  WUUam  D. 
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AnrtlM 


IfoOlfffy 


Tana. 
Andrvwi^ 

N.Dak. 
Annunslo 
Armda 


FraUngbuyaen 

Fnnaal 

Frojr 

Fallao,Fa. 

Fulton,  TMm. 

Fuqoa 

Oallflanafcli 


UoCotmack 
ICcOMla 
ICcOooald. 
mch. 


HortlTio 
Boa 
Bogcn 
lUwciaHo 
Koonsy.  N.T. 
Booaay.  Pa. 


Oannata 

Oafdoa 

Olabno 

Otbbona 

Ooldwatar 

Qaoaalaa 

Oraaao 

Gray 

Qraan.OraK. 

Oracn.Pa. 

Oriatha 

Qrovai 

Oubaer 

Ouda 

Halpam 

Hamilton 

Hanlay 


McFail 
McKay 
McKavlu 

McKlnnay 
MaedonaM. 


ICaOUaid 

Mathlaa.Cam 

Matatmasa 

iSayna 

ManoU 


Hanaan.  Idaho 
Hanaen.  Waah. 
Harrlncton 


Mdcber 

Matealte 

Mickal 

lOkra 

Miliar.  Calif . 

Millar,  <Mdo 

MUlaMd. 


Mink 


Harray 

Haatlnga 

Ratttaway 

Hawklna 

HkfB 

Hachlar.  W.  Va. 

Hacklar.  Maaa. 

Halatoafcl 

Rlcka.Maaa. 

Hlcka.Waah. 

HUlla 

Hogan 

Bollflekl 

Horton 

Hoamar 

Howard 

Hungata 

Hunt 

Hutchlnaon 

Icbord 

Jaooba 

Johnaon.  Calif. 

J(duiaon.Pa. 

Jonaa 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Jonea.  N.C. 

Kartb 

Kaatanmelar 

*'aTim 

Knatlng 

Ke« 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluosynakl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyroa 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Lujan 


MneheU 

MlxaU 

Monagan 

Mbothaad 

Morgan 

Mbrae 


Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myera 

Natcher 

Nedal 

Nalaen 

NIz 

Obey 

CHara 

CKonakl 

CNaUl 

Patten 

FaUy 

Pepper 

PeriUns 

Pettla 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

PodeU 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puetaukl 

Qule 

QuUlen 

BaOaback 

»«'"«-" 

Bangel 


Abemethy 

Andrewa,AIa. 

Archer 

Aahbrook 

Baker 

Baring 

Blackburn 

Btuke,  Fla. 

Burleaon.  Tax. 

Bymea.  Wla. 

CabeU 

Camp 

Clawaon.Oel 

Oolllna.Ta. 

Colmer 

Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davla,  S.C. 

Denbolm 

Dennla 

Derwlnakl 

Dlrtflnaon 

Dom 

Downing 


Held.  ni. 
Bald,  N.T. 
Beuaa 
Bhodaa 
Blegle 
BoMaon.  N.T. 
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Fountain 
Oettya 
Ooodllxig 
OrllBn 


Halay 
HaU 

Hammar- 
achmldt 
Henderaon 
Jarraan 
Landgrebe 
lAndrum 
Lennon 
Long.  Md. 
MoCoUlatar 
McMUlan 


Flowera 


Martin 

Mathla,Oa. 

Mllla.Aik. 

Montgomery 

NichoU 

Paaaman 

Poaga 

Poff 


Boakenkowrid 

Bouah 

Boy 

Boybal 

Bwppe 

Buth 

Byan 

StOannatn 

Sandman 

Barbanea 

Seheuer 

Behwanstf 

Setbertlng 

Sboup 

BhzlTer 

Slak 

Skubtta 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Stafford 

Staggera 

Stanton. 
J.  William 

Stanton. 
JamaaV. 

Stetfe 
Stclgar.  Wla. 

Stokaa 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuekey 

SulllTan 

Symington 

TUcott 

Taylor 

Taagua,  Oallf. 

Tarty 

Thompaon,  Oa. 

TliomtMon.  N.J. 

Tbomaon.  Wla. 

UdaU 

tniman 

Vanlk 

Veyaey 

Vlgorlto 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watu 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

WldnaU 

WlUlama 

Wllaon.Bob 

Winn 

wour 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Tatea 

Tatron 

Totmg.  Pla. 

Toung.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

zion 

Zwaeh 


Prloa.Tak. 

Purcell 

Barlck 

BoberU 

Boblnaon.  Va. 

Bouaaelot 

Bunnela 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schmlta 

Schneebeil 

Soott 

Sebeilua 

Shipley 

Slkee 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Snyder 

Spenca 

Steed 

Stelger.  Arts. 

Stephena 

Tbone 

Waggonner 

Whltehurat 

Whltten 


AbMtt 

Brown,  Ohio 

Carey,  N.T. 

CeUer 

Chapt>en 

ClaA 

Clay 

Dent 

Oonohut 

Dowdy 

■t«Bnla,La. 


NOT  VOTINO— ae 
BTlna,TBnn.      Peyaer 
Flah  Baylor 


Flynt 

Onae 

H«bert 

Rtdl 

Jonea,  Tann. 

KoykendaU 

Long,  I*. 

MoOlura 

MeOoIloch 


btaleman 


8|irtncer 

Teagua,Tea. 

Tloraaa 

VanDaerUn 

Vander  Jagt 

Wkldle 

Wiggins 

ChartaaH. 


Patman 


So  the  Joint  resolutian  was  passed. 
Tb»  Clerk  announced  the  foUowlng 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Tlaraan  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of  T«ia> 
•galnM. 

Mr.  OaUer  for,  with  Mr.  Xrlna  of  Tenneaea 
■gatnct. 

Mr.  Cbarlaa  H.  WUaon  for.  with  Mr.  Ghaa- 
poU  sgaliMt. 

Ur.  Dant  for,  with  Mr.  H«b«rt  against. 

Mr.  Canj  of  New  Tor*  for,  with  Mr.  Flrot 
against.  ^ 

Mr.  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  ZX>wdy  against 

Mr.  Mnlloihan  for,  with  Mr.  Abbltt  against 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  HuU  with  Mr.  bob. 
Mr.  Jonaa  of  Tanneaaae  with  Mr.  Kuykan- 
daU. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  OUy. 
Mr.  Van  DeeiUn  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  DoDObue  with  Mr.  Oroaa. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Peyaer. 
Mr.  Bdwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Brown 
oCOhlo. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Baylor. 
Mr.  Moaura  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Ihhiaman  with  Mr.  Pish. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  rectmslder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Ut.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  on  the  Joint  resolution  Just 
passed  and  to  Insert  extraneous  mate- 
rial, and  1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  of  the  House  may  have  6 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  J(dnt  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 


HASTE  AND  EMOTIONALISM  IN  THE 
ELIMINATION  OF  DETERGENT 
PHOSPHATES  LEADS  TO  BURNED 
AND  POISONED  CHILDREN 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
hlsremaiks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Department  of  Comraerce 
has  come  under  recent  heavy  criticism 
for  Its  laxity  in  bringing  into  effect  on  a 
timely  basis  regulations  designed  to  re- 
quire a  high  degree  of  flame  resistance 
In  chUdren's  sleepwear.  Too  many  chil- 
dren have  died  because  of  the  slow  pace 
of  carrying  out  the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  public  is  less  aware,  if  not  Indeed 
unaware,  that  flameproof  sleepwear 
which  is  considerably  more  expensive. 
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will  lose  its  flre-retardant  qnaUtles  after 
relatively  few  launderlngs  In  the  leading 
nonphovhate  detergents  now  on  the 
market  Had  the  D^Mutment  of  Com- 
merce moved  more  expeditioasly,  this 
problon  probably  would  have  been 
squarely  faced  some  time  ago. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  effect  of  non- 
phosphate  detovents  on  flame  retard- 
ants  is  dependent  upon  several  factors — 
the  hardness  and  temperature  of  the 
water,  In  some  oases  the  alkalinity  of  the 
water,  the  presence  of  soap  In  the  deter- 
gent, and  particularly  the  relative  alka- 
linity of  the  detergent.  Nonphoaphate 
detergents  usually  contain  sodium  car- 
*x>nate  and  sodium  metasylicate  whl^ 
affect  the  flame-retardant  ohemical — 
TSPC.  This  Is  because  of  the  hl^ 
alkalinity  of  nonphoaphate  detergents, 
especially  when  coupled  with  hard  water 
and  high  water  temperatures.  The  cal- 
cium In  hard  water  precipitates  to  create 
calcium  oleate  or  caldiun  carbonate,  both 
of  which  interfere  with  TMPC.  When 
THPC  bums  it  turns  to  phosphoric  acid 
which  dehydrates  and  carbonises  the  cot- 
ton to  a  form  that  will  not  bum.  But  cal- 
cium carbonate  and  calcium  oleate  neu- 
tralize the  pho9horic  acid  and  the 
clothing  article  bums. 

If  a  flame-retardant  fabric  Is  washed 
in  one  of  the  new  ncmphosphate  deter- 
gents, the  product  usually  falls  to  meet 
the  test  for  flame  reslstanoe  after  as  few 
as  10  washings.  Paradoxically.  If  the 
product  is  then  wa^ed  In  a  i^osiAiate 
detergent,  such  washing  may  reverse  the 
effects  of  the  nonphosphate  detergents. 
The  reversible  effects  of  phosphate  deter. 
gent  depend  upon  how  many  times  the 
product  has  been  previously  washed  in 
non]:^osphate  detergents.  Only  limited 
data  are  available  on  this  point. 

Eqxwlly  distressing,  some  if  not  all  of 
the  nonphoei>hate  detergents  now  avail- 
able are  toxic  and  extremely  harmful 
to  children  when  ingested,  so  much  so 
that  warning  labels  are  being  required. 
Phosphate  detergents  are  not  harmful 
when  ingested. 

TO  top  this  off,  a  large  number  of  scien- 
tists doubt  that  there  is  any  relationship 
between  detergent  phosphates  and  the 
eutrophlcation  process  which  is  so  dam- 
aging to  water  quality  In  o\xt  lakes  and 
streams.  Besides  this.  It  is  well  estab- 
lished that  through  proper  sewage  treat- 
ment methods,  phosphorus  from  deter- 
gents as  well  as  from  human  waste  and 
other  sources,  as  well  as  related  con- 
taminants, can  be  removed  at  relatively 
low  cost. 

Other  ctmsiderations  regarding  the 
use  of  nonphosphate  detergents  are 
reported: 

A  visible  coating  on  dark  colored 
clothes  which  resembles  fading.  A  build- 
up in  clothes  which  causes  them  to  be 
harsh  and  stiff.  Breakage  of  threads, 
fading  of  colors  and  yellowing  of  white 
clothes.  Shorter  washing  machine  life. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Just 
as  anxious  as  any  Monber  of  this  body 
to  clean  up  our  environment,  preserve 
and  conserve  our  resources,  and  improve 
the  quality  of  life.  But  we  must  be  thor- 
oughly enlightened  in  our  approaches. 

First.  We  urgently  require  clean  water 


In  our  lakes,  rivers  and  streams,  non- 
flammable fabrics  and  non-toxic  deter- 
gents. It  Is  Ineombent,  thertfore,  upon 
the  Nation  to  vastly  enlarge  the  sot^e 
of  research  to  achieve  all  three  results 
on  a  timely  basis. 

Second,  any  prec^itous  action  re- 
stricting phosphates  in  detergents  is  a 
prime  example  of  trading  a  poesllde 
environmental  hasard  for  two  cotaln 
environmental  hasaids  to  young  dill- 
drm.  I  strongly  urge  that  governmental 
entities  give  due  eonsideratian  to  this 
paradox  before  precipitously  adopting 
stringent  bans  against  detogent  phos- 
phates. 

I  would  hope  also  that  industry  will 
accelerate  its  efforts  to  develi^  fabrics 
which  are  inherently  flre  retardant 


DRUG 


THE     SERIOUS     MILITARY 
ABUSE  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  HAOAN  asked  and  was  given  ver- 
mlsslon  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  27. 
1971, 1  rose  to  address  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  on  the  ReiTort  of  thel%)e- 
cial  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Drug  Abuse  in  the  Military.  I  was  chair- 
man of  that  subcmnmittee  and  explained 
the  basic  results  of  our  inquiry  and  the 
immensity  of  the  iHt>blan  which  faced 
all  of  us  in  finding  a  soluti(m  to  wide- 
spread illicit  drug  abuse  in  our  civilian 
and  military  communities. 

Without  the  fanfare  of  broad  specula- 
tion, klieg  lights  and  press  conferenceB, 
we  sought  to  issue  a  r^rart  reflecting  as 
accurately  as  was  humanly  possible  the 
sobering  circumstances  oonoemlng  the 
extent  and  slgniflcance  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem in  the  military.  For  example,  from 
the  various  reports,  our  consensus  was 
that  upward  to  10  percent  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Vietnam  could  be  udng 
hard  narcotics.  Notice  carefully  we  did 
not  speculate  that  maybe  15  percent  or 
25  percent  were  addicted  to  heroin.  We 
did  not  speculate  about  this  tragic  busi- 
ness of  addiction  for  the  simple  reason 
there  was  no  way  of  knowing  at  the  time 
how  many  amon^  that  10  percent  who 
could  be  using  tiard  narcotics  might  be 
truly  addicted.  Today  our  hesitancy  in 
that  regard  seems  more  than  Justlfled 
with  the  emerging  results  of  sdentiflc 
testing  which  have  caused  careful  re- 
examination of  earlier  estimates  of  her- 
oin addiction  in  Vietnam. 

We  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense 26  recommendations  addressed  to 
mlnimliilng  drug  abuse  in  the  military. 
R^Torted  efforts  implementing  those 
recommendations  are  encouraging  but 
there  remains  a  long,  hard  road  ahead. 
Thus,  this  subcommittee  was  reestab- 
lished on  Jime  27  by  Chairman  HtBXST 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  hold  hearings  on  legislation  proposed 
by  the  President  to  improve  and  enhance 
the  drug  abuse  treatment  and  rehablll- 
tation  programs  in  the  military  services. 
Again,  I  have  been  appointed  chairman 
o.'  tlutt  subcommittee  along  with  a 
knowledgeable  membership  oonsisttng  of 
Flotd  V.  Hicxs  of  Washington.  Richako 
C.  Whiti  of  Texas,  Bill  Nichols  of  Ala- 


bama. T3k.  Dobwabd  O.  Hall  at  Mkttmrl. 
John  E.  Hunt  of  New  Jersey  and  C.  W. 
"Bill"  Young  of  Florida,  and  va  have 
set  our  plans  for  open  hearings  on  F.B. 
960S  immediately  after  the  rrrnsi  Our 
panel  will  reoeive  testimony  ftcm  the 
Executive  Oflloe  of  the  White  HOose.  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  the  servlcei. 
as  well  as  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  offering  treatment  and  rcbabQ- 
itatton  programs  for  members  of  tbe  mil- 
itary. Also,  time  win  be  set  aside  for  pub- 
lic witnesses  who  are  competent  to  ooo- 
trlbute  to  the  suboommlttee's  delibera- 
tions oa  praetieal  and  effective  leglsla- 
tlon  to  further  milltaiy  afforts  in  at- 
tacking this  serious  drug  abuse  problem. 
We  plan  to  complete  our  work  at  ttie 
earliest  possible  date  and  again  issue  a 
report  which  we  trust  will  represent  ac- 
curately the  sltuatiam  as  we  find  It  both 
during  hearings  and  vldtB  to  mflltaiy 
instaUatlons. 


EFFORT  TO  BLOCK  THE  EFFECTS 
OF  HEROIN  ADDICTION 

(Mr.  RCM3ERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
maiks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  ^Dsaker.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment,  I  am  pleased 
to  annoimce  that  today  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment have  asked  tbe  Nation's  le- 
search-orimted  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturers to  po<d  tbdr  sdentiflc  resouzees 
to  develop  a  long-acting,  nonaddlcting 
drug  to  block  the  effects  ot  heroin  ad- 
diction. 

I  expect  a  response  niursday,  tomor- 
row, when  the  Pharmaceotlcal  Manufac- 
turers Association  testifles  btfore  tbe 
subcommittee  at  10  o'dodc. 

The  development  of  an  effective  antag- 
onist would  give  us  a  major  weapon 
to  deal  with  the  drug  epidemic  which 
we  are  now  witneasing  in.  thin  Nation. 
What  we  hope  Ux  Is  a  safe  and  more 
effective  successor  to  methadone  which 
will  not  be  addicting  itself. 

We  do  not  minimise  the  challenge  we 
have  posed  for  the  phaimaoeutioal  m- 
diutry. 

There  will  be  many  scientific  bridges 
to  cross  before  a  drug  treatment  or  cure 
for  addiction  emerges  from  the  li^ra- 
tories  and  clinics.  But  I  hope  that  major 
drug  manufacturers  will  be  willing  to 
commit  themselves  to  this  task  regard- 
less of  its  difficulty. 

If  we  do  receive  the  desired  response 
from  industry,  the  committee  wUl  take 
all  appropriate  steps  to  lAtain  coopera- 
tion from  Federal  and  State  agencies 
with  scientific  and  other  expaUse  in  the 
field,  and  from  the  medical  and  scientific 
community  at  large. 

The  Job  cannot  be  done  by  Industry 
alone.  Assistance  will  be  needed  from 
such  organizations,  for  example,  as  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the 
Food  and  Drug  AdmlnlstraticHi,  the  Ad- 
diction Research  Center  at  Lexington, 
and  others  with  applicable  medical  and 
scientific  knowledge. 

I  anticipate  a  summit  conference  of 
the  sdentiflc  leaders  of  industry.  Federal, 
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and  State,  the  oniTersitieB,  and  medical 
schools  80  that  we  can  get  this  Im- 
piQirtant  project  started. 


nUBUTB  TO  OXBL8  NATION 

(ICr.  HBCBLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  ettend  his  reniazts  and  include  ex- 
traneoos  matter.) 

Itr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  ICr. 
Speaker,  the  finest  dtteenahlp  training 
program  In  the  Nation  is  Girls  Nation. 
I  am  certain  that  many  Members  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  thoroughly  en- 
Joyed  the  visits  from  the  outstanding 
young  women  of  their  States  and  in  par- 
ticular the  sound  viewpoints  expressed 
by  these  young  leaders. 

Earlier  today.  I  am  sure  that  Members 
of  the  House  greatly  appreciated  the 
chance  to  see  and  meet  with  their  Girls 
Nation  representatives.  I  was  particularly 
immessed  with  the  conversations  I  had 
with  Qfne  of  West  Virginia's  representa- 
tives to  GHrls  Nation.  Miss  Martha  Chad- 
wick,  of  South  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  practical  training  In  cltlaenship 
which  these  young  women  obtain  during 
their  stay  in  the  Nation's  Capital  will  en- 
able them  to  i^mu  to  their  tuune  com- 
munities with  new  qualities  of  leadership 
and  und««tandlng.  I  commend  and  con- 
gratulate an  of  the  1971  participants  In 
Girls  Nation  for  their  fine  work  and  the 
influence  I  know  they  win  have  in  their 
home  communities  in  the  future. 


OLD  CHINA  TRUTHS  DESERVE 
REWARD 

(Mr.  BURTON  asked  snd  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  r^narks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
July  23, 1971,  the  Marquis  CMlds  column 
entitled  "Old  China  Truths  Deserve  Re- 
ward," appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  It  was  a  provocative  and  thoughtful 
commentary  on  the  renewal  of  national 
interest  in  the  China  question. 

More  potaitedly,  and  of  great  Interest 
and  concern  to  me  because  of  my  friend- 
ship and  high  regard  for  John  Pat<m 
Davies,  it  highlighted  vividly  the  tragic 
loss  to  this  Nation  of  the  talent,  knowl- 
edge, and  integrity  In  public  service  that 
the  witch  hunting  and  the  fear  and 
hysteria  of  the  McCarthy  era  caused. 

John  Paton  Davis  \s  a  scholar  and  a 
man  who  towered  above  his  detractors, 
even  in  those  days  same  20  years  ago, 
when,  under  the  Influence  of  McCarthy- 
Ism  we  temporarily  lost  some  portion  of 
our  national  sanity  and  decency.  Bfr. 
Davies  does  not  now  need  words  from  me 
to  add  luster  to  his  career  or  character. 
for  neither  was  ever  tarnished. 

It  is.  however,  good  to  see  the  pendu- 
Iiun  start  its  return  and  to  see  men  like 
3<Am.  Paton  Davies.  who  q?oke  out  hon- 
estly and  courageously,  vindicated.  Let 
us  h(H>e  that  Marquis  ChUds  Is  correct 
and  "that  truth  is  rewarded  no  matter 
how  long  the  reward  is  in  coming." 

I  am  placing  the  full  text  of  the 
Chllds'  column  in  the  Rxcoso  at  this  time 


and  in  doing  so.  I  cannot  help  but  recall 
the  WOTds  of  George  Santayanna: 

TboM  who  omnot  remamber  ttaa  p««t  ar» 
ooDdemnMl  to  repeat  It. 

The  c(dumn  follows: 
f  From  the  WMblngton  Poet,  July  »,  1071  ] 
Old  Chzma  Tiimu  Dimlmim  Bswmd 
(By  lfarq\Us  Chllds) 
In  the  geDeral  eupborU  over  the  Nixon  pU- 
grtmage  to  Peking  It  is  well  to  reeaU  why  the 
Pnlted  States  was  tat  30  yean  entirely  cmt  off 
tram  the  mainland  of  China.  On  the  maps  of 
Amertcan  poUey-makets  (^hlna  was  a  large 
blank  miaoe.  and  earth-shaking  erents.  such 
as  the  Chinese  nndear  and  mlssQes  swsoesses 
and  the  People's  revolution,  were  reported  at 
secondhand. 

The  lesson  of  that  fantastic  Uluslon  should 
not  be  lost  now  that  with  the  reversal  we 
Americans  with  characteristic  enthusiasm, 
are  lining  up  to  10  deep  to  rediscover  the  lost 
wale.  The  M  years  of  illusion  brought  the 
United  SUtes  peraousljr  dose  at  least  twice 
to  a  direct  attack  on  China.  This  would  al- 
most certainly  have  meant  world  war  HI— a 
nudear  irar  in  all  probability. 

The  vldous  McOarthylsm  of  the  late  '40b 
and  early  'BOs  pUyed  on  the  thsne  of  who 
lost"  China. 

In  the  witch  hunt  that  foUowed,  a  genera- 
tion of  distinguished  Chinese  q>eclallsts  were 
driven  out  of  public  life,  or,  for  a  fortunate 
few,  hidden  away  in  Innocuous  posts  having 
nothing  to  do  with  China. 

One  of  the  principal  victims  was  John 
Paton  Davies  Jr.  Bom  and  brought  up  in 
China  by  Baptist  mlasionaries,  Davies  had 
wptnt  most  of  his  33  years  In  the  Foreign 
Service  in  the  country  we  knew  so  well.  He 
served  In  Chungking,  Chiang's  wartime  cap- 
ital, when  Chiang  and  his  Kuomlntang 
armies  vrare  disintegrating  in  a  welter  of 
corruption. 

Davies'  crime  was  that  he  wss  right.  He  re- 
ported the  truth  as  he  saw  It.  Such  blind  par- 
tisans of  Chiang  as  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer 
reported  that  Davies  has  had  contacts  with 
Communists.  Of  course  he  had  in  order  to 
try  to  Judge  the  80\iroes  of  their  strength 
and  In  the  interval  of  the  futile  report  to  be- 
ing Chiang^  regime  together  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

But  the  McCarthy  bark  grew  Into  a  roar. 
For  a  time  Davies  was  hidden  in  the  embassy 
In  Lima.  As  the  roar  from  the  Asia-Flrsters 
and  the  China  Lobby  grew  louder  he  was 
summoned  to  Washington. 

Although  he  had  been  cleared  in  nine  sep- 
arate Investigations,  still  another  security 
review  board  made  up  of  officials  from  gov- 
ernment departments  with  no  knowledge  of 
China  found  him  guilty  of  a  "lack  of  Judg- 
ment, discretion  and  reliability. "  Secretary 
of  State  J(din  Foster  Dulles  called  him  in 
and  fired  him  on  those  grounds. 

IN  A  STATKIflENT  he  issued  on  that  day  in 
Noveihber,  19S3,  when  he  was  Ored  Davies  in- 
dulged in  no  recrimination.  He  repeated,  as 
he  had  said  in  his  dispatches,  that  he  had 
seen  Chiang's  forces  crumbling  and  the  Com- 
munists steadily  gaining.  Then  came  this 
memorable  passage: 

"When  a  Foreign  Service  (^Scer  concludes 
that  a  policy  is  likely  to  betray  our  national 
Interests,  be  can  reason  to  himself  that,  as 
ultimate  responslbUlty  for  p<dlcy  rests  with 
the  top  officials  of  the  department,  he  need 
feel  no  responsibility  for  the  course  upon 
which  we  embarksd;  furthermore,  his  opin- 
ions might  be  In  error  or  misunderstood  or 
misrepresented  and  so  the  safest  thing  for 
a  bureaucrat  to  do  In  such  a  situation  U  to 
remain  sUent.  Or  a  For^gn  Service  officer 
can  q>eak  out  about  his  misgivings  and  sug- 
gest alternative  policies.  I  spoke  out." 

Living  as  a  private  citizen,  with  continu- 
ing scholarly  interest  In  his  field.  It  would 


be  simple  Jostles  If  Davies  were  now  brought 
baok.  His  Judgmants  are  as  cool,  as  reserved, 
as  they  were  when  he  saw  quite  dearly  what 
the  end  was  for  the  armies  of  Chiang  and 
American  policy  which  had  staked  so  much 
on  the  legend  of  his  invlndbnity.  Davies  ii 
not  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  current 
euphoria.  He  knows  too  much  about  the 
character  and  temperament  of  the  Chinees 
across  ths  long  span  of  the  centuries. 

One  of  the  tragic  consequences  of  the 
witch  hunt  that  drove  out  the  China  spe- 
cialists was  the  demoralization  of  the  Foreign 
Service  and.  Indeed,  the  State  Department 
The  rule  was:  Keep  your  head  down  and 
dont  speak  out.  Restoring  Davies  would  be 
a  healthy  lesson,  in  that  truth  is  rewarded 
no  matter  how  long  the  reward  U  In  comli« 


CONSUMER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
TAX  CREDIT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Link).  Under  a  previous  order  of  tbe 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kuip)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce  to-* 
day,  along  with  19  cosponsors,  H  Jl.  10406 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  in  order  to  provide  a  tax  Incentive 
for  homeowners,  apartment  owners, 
small  businessmen  and  car  owners  to 
purchase  and  Install  pollution  control 
devices.  I  think  that  this  bill,  the  Con- 
sumer Pollution  Control  Tax  Credit  Act. 
will  eflfectlvely  complement  the  regula- 
tory elements  of  legislation  enacted  in 
recent  years  and  presently  being  con- 
sidered by  Congress  to  promote  the  con- 
trol of  pollution  through  positive  Incen- 
tives. 

Environmental  pollution  of  virtually 
every  variety  lately  has  become  the  sub- 
ject of  legislative  interest  as  the  serious 
effects  of  pollution  have  been  detected 
In  problems  of  health  and  personal  com- 
fort and  in  changes  in  climate,  ocean 
ecology  and  in  large  terrestrial  ecosys- 
tems. 

The  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970 
represent  perhaps  the  most  effective  and 
thoroughgoing  effort  aimed  at  wn/iiny 
pollution.  The  clean  air  laws  now  set 
automobile  emission  standards  •«<< 
deadlines  for  their  achievement.  They 
provide  for  national  air  quality  standards 
and  deadlines  for  their  achievement. 
They  require  effective  pollution  control 
equipment  for  new  plants,  give  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  Adminis- 
trator power  to  set  low  hazardous  sub- 
stance «nlssion  levels  and  have  stiff  pen- 
alties for  violation  of  State  implementa- 
tion idans  and  abatement  orders.  Fur- 
ther, the  clean  air  laws  now  authorize 
citizen  suits  against  industrial  and  gov- 
ernmental polluters. 

Presently  under  consideration  are  bills 
that  would  more  effectively  deal  wltii 
water  pollution,  solid  waste  disposal, 
noise  control,  land  conservation,  and 
other  problems.  These  bills— enacted  and 
being  considered  at  this  time — involve  or 
will  involve  great  changes  in  our  life 
styles  and  changes  in  the  ways  our  indus- 
trialized, technologically  advanced  so- 
dety  operates.  These  laws  will  affect 
everyone,  both  the  lai^e  corporations  and 
businesses  and  individual  citizens.  So 
much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
large  business  and  industrial  and  govem- 
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mental  polluters  in  our  society,  however, 
that  the  individual  taxpayer,  the  small 
businessman,  the  individual  car  owner 
feels  helpless— the  victim  of  Industry,  of 
technology,  of  society  or  circumstances. 
He  may  be  Impressed — even  staggered — 
by  the  fact  that  the  McGraw-Hill  publi- 
cations survey  of  pollution  control  ex- 
poiditures  estimated  in  May  of  this  year 
that  American  business  and  industry  will 
spend  over  $7  billion  for  air  and  water 
pollution  control  in  1971;  or  that  $18.2 
billion  is  the  estimated  total  cost  of 
bringing  all  of  American  business'  exist- 
ing facilities  up  to  pollution  control 
standards.  He  wUl  not,  however,  be  made 
to  feel  by  these  facts  that  his  discrete, 
individual  and  personal  choices  and  ac- 
tions matter.  In  fact  they  do. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today,  the  Con- 
sumer Pollution  Control  Tax  Credit  Act, 
recognizes  that  we  are  all  polluters  or  po- 
tential polluters  in  our  Individual  actions 
and  everyday  activities.  We  use  water  in 
bathrooms,  on  lawns,  in  washing  ma- 
chines. We  use  power  in  air  conditioners 
and  home  appliances.  We  use  chemicals 
in  detergents  and  in  other  cleaning  sub- 
stances. We  bum  fuels  in  furnaces,  fire- 
places, and  Incinerators.  We  drive  cars. 
Our  Individual  actions  are  efficacious  in 
reducing  waste  and  pollution  or  they  ag- 
gravate the  problem.  In  every  case,  they 
matter. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  1954  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  taxpayers  to  purchase  and  install 
pollution  control  devices.  Allowed  as  a 
credit  against  taxes  imposed  imder  the 
Code  would  be  an  amount  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  all  amoimts  paid  or  incurred  by 
the  taxptiyer  to  buy  or  install  any  cer- 
tified pollution  control  device. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Administrator  would,  under  this  act,  cer- 
tify devices  as  being  substantially  useful 
in  limiting  pollution  with  respect  to 
dwelling  imits,  small  business  concerns  or 
used  automobiles.  Initially,  "certified 
pollution  control  devices"  would  include 
the  following:  First,  a  used  vehicle  de- 
vice or  system  certified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator as  meeting  in  all  material  respects 
the  standards  prescribed  for  remission 
control  devices  or  systems  designed  to 
prevent  or  reduce  air  pollution  from  pre- 
1968  autos — those  presently  not  possess- 
ing any  devices  to  lower  emissions;  and 
second,  any  certified  trash  compressor, 
garbage  diposal.  septic  tank  or  incinera- 
tor rebumer. 

At  the  present  time.  90  million  auto- 
mobiles— almost  cme  tor  every  two 
Americans — release  pollutants  into  the 
atmosphere.  High  concentrations  of  car- 
bon monoxide,  hydrocarbons  and  nitro- 
goi  oxide  in  our  cities  make  life  unpleas- 
ant and  threaten  health.  While  the 
clean  air  laws  provide  that  1975  model 
cars  must  achieve  at  least  a  90  percent 
reduction  from  emissions  of  the  1970 
models,  older  cars  are  not  immediately 
affected.  By  permitting  an  individual  tax 
credit,  under  this  bill,  the  cost  of  having 
a  cleaner  car  would  be  partially  offset 
and  more  common  ownership  of  these 
useful  devices  encouraged. 

Proper  solid  waste  disposal,  another 
grave  pollution  concern,  is  encouraged 


imder  this  bill.  The  Health,  ESducatton. 
and  Welfare  Department  has  docu- 
mented this  problem,  reporting  that  each 
year  Americans  soon  will  be  discarding 
over  30  million  tons  of  paper.  4  million 
tons  of  plastic.  48  billions  cans,  and  26 
billion  bottles.  Testimony  taken  aa  the 
Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress  revealed 
that  paper  consumption  has  risen  about 
100  percent  since  1950  and  plastic  con- 
sumption has  risen  759  percent  in  the 
same  period.  The  current  annual  cost  of 
collecting,  transporting,  and  disposing  of 
urban  solid  wastes  of  all  kinds  was  set  at 
$4.5  blUion.  Individual  taxpayers,  land- 
lords and  small  businesses — not  only  the 
largest  municipalities  or  business  con- 
cerns— should  be  encouraged  to  buy  and 
use  devices  that  effectively  reduce  the 
bulk  of  solid  waste  while  producing  mini- 
mal amounts  of  undesirable  byproducts. 
This  bill  provides  that  incentive. 

The  garbage  disposals,  septic  tanks  and 
like  pollution  control  devices  also  aim  at 
the  amelioration  of  present  and  potential 
pollution  problems  ot  the  water  and  land. 
The  use  of  garbage  disposals  assures  the 
proper  disposition  of  unwanted  smd  un- 
needed  waste  and  the  use  of  septic  tanks 
promises  to  head  off  the  poisoning  of 
our  precious  and  limited  land  resources. 

The  generous  individual  tax  credit  pro- 
vided by  this  bin  can  serve  as  an  im- 
portant inducement  to  encourage  tax- 
payers— small  businessmen,  household- 
ers, car  owners — to  do  something  about 
pollution  and  it  can  show  our  determina- 
tion to  enter  into  a  new  stage  of  national 
development,  a  stage  chso'acterized  by 
concern  over  environmental  quality.  I 
urge,  therefore,  wide  support  of  this  new 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  about 
the  role  of  the  private  sector  with  re- 
spect to  pollution  abatement.  But  un- 
fortimately,  most  of  the  commentary  Is 
concerned  with  the  Investment  in  pollu- 
tion control  equipment  by  private  busi- 
ness— ^particularly,  big  business.  My  pre- 
ceding comments  were  designed  to  em- 
phasize the  role  of  the  individual  in  the 
private  sector's  efforts  in  p^ution  abate- 
ment. A  role  that  should  no  longer  take 
a  back  seat  to  other  programs. 

In  addition.  Gov.  Andrew  Brimmer, 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in 
his  speech  "Economic  Impact  of  Pollu- 
tion Abatement"  points  out  that  the  cost 
of  antipollution  equipment  for  big  busi- 
ness is  passed  along  in  higher  prices  to 
the  consumer.  He  said : 

In  a  very  important  sense,  when  we  add 
to  the  cost  of  electricity,  for  example,  by 
insisting  upon  putting  a  cost  on  the  use  of 
natural  resources  such  as  water  and  air,  we 
are  adding  to  social  costs. 

He  added: 

Instead,  I  see  the  need  for  all  of  us  to 
exercise  the  critical  Judgment  and  make  the 
hard  choices  which  seek  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance between  our  hopes  and  possibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  would  be  more 
equitable  or  strike  a  better  balance  than 
a  tax  credit  for  those  consumers  who 
want  to  make  an  investment  to  control 
pollution.  Dr.  Birimmer,  in  f'^ct,  obtained 
an  assessment  of  the  implications  of 


channel tng  a  greater  proportion  of  pri- 
vate investmoit  to  control  pollution. 

Acc(H-ding  to  Federal  Reserve  esti- 
mates, real  ONP  might  rise  from  $724 
Whoa  in  1970  to  $893  billion  in  1975. 
But  the  projections  were  based  on  busi- 
ness investment  in  plant  and  equipment 
for  pollution  abatement.  I  submit  that  ttw 
enactmoit  of  my  bill,  which  is  concerned 
with  private  individual  investment,  will 
add  substantially  to  the  increase  in  our 
gross  national  product. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  BrimmiU'  made  an 
exc^ent  speech  and  I  will  include  the 
entire  text  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  gentieman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills),  at  the  appreciation  dinner  for 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  McKat) 
on  July  16.  The  chairman  pointed  out 
that  if  inflation  comes  under  control, 
then  two  additional  economic  moves 
should  be  considered.  He  said: 

One  relates  to  tax  incenUves  to  spur  pri- 
vate  Investment   and   oonsumsr    ipsroHng. 

I  quote  the  chairmsm: 

For  example,  It  is  desirable  that  some  form 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit  sho\ad  be  re- 
stored In  connection  with  other  approprlat« 
actions.  There  is  excess  ci^>adty  in  the  econ- 
omy, obviously  made  up  of  antiquated. 
marginal  and  obsolete  equipment.  All  of  this 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
present  low  rate  of  spending  lor  new  plant 
and  equipment  in  1971.  With  reduction  In 
expenditures  for  the  Vietnam  war,  there  wiU 
tend  to  be  more  slack.  Certainly  an  expan- 
sion in  real  Investment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment  would  dlrecUy  Increase  employ- 
ment, reduce  the  numbw  of  labor  surplus 
areas  and  reduce  the  unemployment  rate. 

Moreover,  an  Investment  credit  would  tend 
to  be  anti-inflationary  in  the  long  run  since 
it  would  Increase  cash  flow,  reduce  external 
corpc»«te  borrowing  needs,  and  make  more 
goods  avaUable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  wiudeheartedly 
with  the  chairman  and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize I  feel  that  not  only  business  tnit 
the  consumer  as  well  should  get  an  in- 
vestment tax  credit — ^just  what  my  biU 
is  designed  to  do.  Second,  recoxtly  re- 
leased economic  indicatx»B  tSaov  the  rate 
of  inflation  has  slowed  ctxistderably  from 
a  year  emd  a  half  ago.  And  third,  as  the 
chairman  indicated,  under  these  condi- 
tions consumer  spending  could  be  stim- 
ulated with  tax  incentives. 

Moreover,  this  is  a  pitjgressive  piece 
of  legislation.  The  tax  credit  can  be  used 
in  addition  to  itemized  or  standard  de- 
ductions, and  will  provide  the  same  25- 
percent  credit  at  all  Income  levels.  Un- 
der the  itemized  and  standard  tax  de- 
duction approach,  persons  at  hli^ier  In- 
come levels  receive  greater  tax  savings. 

It  will  help  stimulate  Industiy  which 
produces  antipollution  devices,  ixovide 
more  Job  opportunities  and  provide  wd- 
come  tax  relief  and  additional  buying 
power  to  the  people.  In  ad(fiti<Hi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  it  would  rekindle  the 
early  American  spirit  to  help  make  our 
neighbor's  life  better  and  to  conserve 
our  precious  land  and  air  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
Dr.  Brimmer's  speech  foUowed  by  a  list 
of  the  co3ponsors  and  the  bill. 
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■ooKOiao  HvAcr  <m  Ptaxunoit 

(By  Andrew  F.  BrimiiMr) 

On*  U  not  mirpxlMd  to  not*  Xbat  tb» 
proUcma  of  wHi»Mr>g  p<dlutton  Aad  iiii|innr- 
inc  our  amraimmt  an  aiaoaf  tb»  most 
popwlw  toptai  for  oornimnwwnmt  «p— kia 
thla  ywr.  In  tmo%,  tf  tiM  lane  van  not 
Kiolk  »  vital  one,  I  might  Im  tnoHnad  to 
iwjogl—  for  nlatng  the  rabjaot  acatn. 
BMnvar,  w  an  oonftoutcd  vttli  a  atark 
and  miplwiaant  naltty:  many  at  our  laioea 
•nd  rtran  (and  eren  tlM  ooaaaa  thamalTaa) 
ore  pQUntad.  Mnob  of  oar  air  U  oontaml- 
natad— to  ttm  pdnt  at  etmtta^  a  a«loaa 
thraat  to  tha  baata  or  aooM  «(  oar  eWBMB  In 
■paellle  anaa.  In  a  varta^  of  vaya,  our 
ovaraU  cBTtronaaant  baa  augand  oonildanbla 
dvtaHocstlon. 

On  an  nccaalon  nieh  as  ttais.  tlMn  is  UtUa 
to  IM  gatnad  by  an  attempt  to  aaalcn  Uama 
for  the  fitifiimiataiuiai  In  vbleb  m  find 
ouisaifaa.  To  a  eooaldsraUe  extent,  all  of 
us  as  ettinus  of  a  country  wttb  tbe  moat 
aopblatloatad  taobnotogy  In  tbe  world  as  wril 
aa  pnaanMlfn  some  of  the  earth's  rlcheat 
natural  rsaonroea— are  guilty  of  allowing  our 
enTlraiiment  to  be  abused.  On  tbe  other 
band,  we  Imow  a  great  deal  about  tbe  main 
souroea  of  poUntlon,  and  we  have  a  fairly 
good  Mea  of  tbe  requlrementa  that  must  be 
met— tf  we  an  to  oope  succeesfully  wttb 
tbe  problem. 

aomciB  or  roiximoir 

We  know  that  oartaln  Industries,  partly 
because  of  tbe  Inbsnnt  natnn  of  the  pro- 
daoMm  proBiaass  wbtab  tiMy  an^loy  and 
partly  beeaoae  of  besltaiioy  In  noognlalng 
tbatr  responatbUltlea.  ban  poasd  sarlous 
dangen  to  tbe  enylmnment; 

A  Blaable  aban  of  tbe  air  pollution  can 
be  traced  to  aleetrle  power  plants,  to  coks 
OTSBs  In  steel  mills,  and  to  smsltsn  of  non- 
feiroue  oras. 

Paper  mills  pollute  streama.  and  obemlcal 
plants  ^odnoe  waste  that  Is  discarded  In 
lakea  and  ooeana. 

Vaulty  on  weUs  and  aoddents  In  petro- 
leum transportation  pollute  ocean  waterways 
and  damage  beaehea. 

In  agitoultun,  drainage  from  feed  lots 
spoQ  streams,  and  pceOcldes  harm  some 
benenclal  jdanta.  flab,  talrda.  and  people. 

In  timMiwrtatlop,  alxplanea.  boMa,  trucks, 
tnOns,  and  otbar  modea  of  transport  also  add 
to  tbe  poUntlon  of  the  atmoqpban. 

But  Industry  Is  not  alone.  Oovemmenta 
alao  eoBtrlbute  In  signlftoant  ways  to  tbe 
deterioration  of  our  environment: 

Municipal  Incinerators  rank  lUgb  ss  a 
acnree  of  air  poUntlon. 

Oarbage  duo^a  eoar  tbe  landsceye.  foul 
tbe  air,  and  provide  havens  for  rata  and 
other  vermin. 

And  abon  aU.  Individual  oltiaena  eoUeo- 
tlvely  an  probably  tbe  most  Important  fac- 
tor In  air  and  wstar  poUutkm  In  tbe  Tlblted 


Tbe  private  automotaue  Is  obvlouaiy  the 
chief  source  in  the  houeehcM  sector. 

Borne  fumaoae  and  the  burning  of  leavee 
and  graas  an  also  major  oontilbuton. 

Drainage  of  septic  tanks  contaminate  the 
subsoU  and  fo\il  our  lakes,  streams  and 
rivets. 

Discarded  solid  waste  disfigures  our  streets 
and  highways  and  turns  much  of  the  coun- 
tryside Into  a  Junk-heap. 

80.  we  must  accept  tbe  fact  that  tbe  task 
of  poUutlon  abatsmsnt  U  both  large  and 
urgent.  Tbls  conclusion  seems  self-evident- 
even  aftsr  we  discount  (as  we  sbould)  many 
of  the  overly  dramatic  dalms  of  some  of  the 
mon  sbrlU  envlronm«ataIlsta.  some  of  whom 
do  not  distinguish  between  the  wise  and 
oooeeiTallve  development  and  uee  of  our 
natural  rssouroes  and  the  wanton  squander- 
ing of  our  heritage.  But  we  must  alao  accept 
tbe  fact  th*t— left  to  themeslvee— ecme  of 
the  principal  poUuten  (businesses,  govern- 


and  pdvata  iadlvUtaals)  would  iwt 
eomet  the  sttuatlo«  on  tbalr  own 
BlbUlty. 

TW.  the  aactent  of  the  poUntlan  problem 
vadsa  gnatljr  from  industry  to  Indurtry  and 
even  among  firms  within  the  same  Industry. 
Because  of  dUBtrtng  geogr^bteal  and  ^- 
matlc  coodtttanB.  one  area  with  esasnttslly 
the  same  Industrial  structon  pcassssad  by 
another  may  be  xetatlvaly  free  of  atr  or  water 
pollution  wUla  tte  other  slattma  In  snog 
or  awMs  «f  efltavlum.  So,  wbat  la  needed  Is 
a  natlofnal  poUoy  on  paUutkm  control — a 
poUey  with  flim  national  standards,  but  oos 
that  alao  gives  due  weight  to  the  dlvenlty 
of  esperlenoe  and  eiroamstanoes  among  In- 
dustnes  and  localities. 

I  reaUae.  of  course,  that  we  do  not  need 
to  begin  fifom  seratab  m  tbla  affort.  Laws 
and  regulations  on  the  books,  at  the  Vsd- 
aral.  State  and  local  level,  ban  already 
oieatsd  much  of  tbe  neesasary  tramewwk  for 
such  a  policy.  And  In  a  number  of  Industries, 
boalnass  firms  ikan  gone  a  long  way  In  adapt- 
ing and  upgrading  tlMlr  fadUttae  In  an  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  man  rigorous  standards. 
Moreover,  eadsttng  antl-palutlon  Isws  an 
being  tightened,  and  new  measures  an  be- 
ing adopted. 

BOCB  ov  rosuc  ocroK 

&i  Implementing  theee  mon  stringent  n- 
qutremente  for  pollution  abatement,  tbe 
pnbUo  eeetor  (at  aU  levels)  doss  have  a  vtlal 
role.  In  taet.  the  Federal  Ooverament  baa 
projected  a  alaable  eapemalon  in  the  volume 
of  budget  raeources  to  be  devoted  to  pOUu- 
tton  con^^vl  In  the  next  few  yean.  Mevertbe- 
Isss.  In  the  oumnt  fiscal  year  (ending  on  tbe 
last  day  of  this  month),  outlays  for  theaa 
programa  may  aoMunt  to  only  91.2  taUlion. 
And,  deqilto  a  reUtlnly  large  increase  pro- 
jected for  next  year's  budget,  outlays  for 
poUutton  abatement  in  tbe  year  ahead  stlU 
may  not  eoiosed  $3  billlon. 

Moreover,  ss  we  look  further  into  tbe  dec- 
ade. It  is  becoming  Inoreeslngly  clear  that 
tbe  resources  of  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  will 
be  almoet  fuUy  conunttted — deq>lto  the  out- 
look for  renewed  •«r«»w««i<^  «»p^««i/iT% — 
through  1B7S.  Ilils  prospect  seems  to  be  vlr- 
tuaUy  assured  beoauss  of  the  further  matur- 
ing of  programs  already  in  force  and  beoauee 
of  the  expected  Impaiot  of  new  Inltlatlvea 
whoae  adoption  appean  to  be  weU  tmderway. 
Stoto  and  local  governments  also  will  be 
hard-pressed  to  rain  tbe  nvenue  neceaeary 
to  finance  an  expanding  demand  for  public 
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Ormsequeutly,  the  major  role  in  tbe  cam- 
paign to  control  poUutlon  must  reet  with 
the  private  sector.  But.  within  tbe  private 
sector,  the  eSOrts  of  households  to  expand 
consumption  and  the  etforte  of  business  firms 
to  eipand  investooent  wUl  make  heavy  claims 
on  our  Umttad  rssouress.  Under  then  dr- 
eumstanoee.  we  must  face  equanly  an  Inee- 
capable  fact:  then  is  a  fundamental  conflict 
between  our  efforts  to  '«»"«"'«—  tbs  growth 
of  our  gross  iiational  product  (ONP)  as  tradl- 
tlonaUy  defined  and  our  efforta  to  devote  a 
substantial  aban  of  our  raal  reeouruee  to 
poUutlon  control. 

While  activities  to  check  poUutlon  and  to 
improve  our  environment  wUl  undoubtedly 
take  many  forme,  above  all  they  will  requln 
a  Blgnlfloant  Increaee  In  the  level  of  invest- 
ment m  poUutlon  abatement  equipment. 
This  wiU  mean  a  drastic  change  in  the  pat- 
tern of  Investment  q>endlng  in  both  the  pri- 
vate and  public  secton.  BlstorleaUy,  the  vast 
proportion  of  tbe  new  inveetment  in  private 
industry  hss  been  made  te  increaw  produc- 
tion capacity,  and  only  a  modest  shan  has 
been  devoted  to  euppresalng  tbe  poUutanta 
genented  as  a  by-product  of  Indtistrial  ac- 
tivity. To  get  a  firm  grip  on  the  poUutlon 
problem  wlU  requln  a  oonsldenble  reorder- 
ing of  inveetment  priorities:  a  mudi  larger 
aban  of  new  Inveetment  wUl  have  to  be 
devoted    to    making    production    proceaaea 


And  ham  w«  encounter  the  toogbaat  «<>M*liit 
of  aU:  the  rate  of  growth  of  raal  output  ia 
tbe  United  Stotee— as  In  any  otbar  advancsd 
industrial  society— d^ends  beavUy  on  the 
pace  of  investment  In  plant  and  equ^msBt 
to  expand  productive  capacity.  Wltti  mtMb 
mon  of  our  net  inveetment  b^ng  **»^«>«^^|g|| 
Into  poUutlon  abatement,  the  rate  of  opan. 
slon  of  the  Anartoan  eeanaay  aa  a  whole  wfli 
probably  slow  down  pssoaptlbly.  Bo.  with  oar 
population  oontlnnlng  to  grow,  wa  wookl  be 
faced  with  the  likelihood  of  a  rtower  growth 
In  real  per  oi^ilte  Income  and  In  our  stand* 
ard  of  Uvlng  aa  tradlttonaUy  d^lned.  Bone 
of  us,  of  course,  would  accept  such  an  oot- 
come  aa  a  reeaonable  price  to  pay  to  halt  the 
deterioration  of  our  environment.  Otliaa 
would  decry  It  as  An  unwarranted  penalty  to 
be  paid  prlmarUy  by  thoee  esgmmto  of  sod. 
ety  Isast  able  to  bear  it— under-developed  le- 
gions of  the  country,  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged, hard-pnaaed  urban  eommunltlee— «B 
of  which  may  beneflt  oonelderaUy  fMm  a 
high  level  of  austalned  economic  growth. 
And,  flnaUy,  atui  other  otaeerven  would  hope 
and  eeareb  t(»  a  vUble  means  of  reeon- 
clUng  theee  conflicting  goals. 

That  theee  goals  an  in  oonlUet  is  Aown 
dearly  in  the  results  of  a  aystem&tlc  analysla 
of  tbe  effecte  of  poUutlon  abatement  effCrts 
which  I  undertook  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Board's  staff  and  the  ooa^uter-baaed  econo- 
metric  model  which  we  ban  had  in  operation 
for  the  last  few  yean.  Oliese  results  sn  not 
sltogether  comforting:  whUe  poUutlon 
abatement  aetlvltlee  would  undoubtedly 
create  many  new  Jobe,  tbe  adverse  impact  of 
reduced  or  disrupted  output  in  some  eectcrs 
would  partly  offset  theee  gains,  nisn  would 
alao  be  an  adverse  Impact  on  reddentlal  oon- 
structlon  and  personal  consumption.  But 
perbi^M  one  of  the  most  disturbing  advem 
effecte  is  the  Impetus  to  Inflation  that  the 
poUutlon  abatement  efforte  would  produce. 
While  some  of  tbe  resulting  increased  costs 
and  higher  prices  can  be  viewed  aa  reflecting 
higher  quaUty  of  output,  then  undoubtedly 
would  be  a  further  strmgthenlng  of  Infla- 
tionary prcesuree  in  the  American  economy. 

Thua,  the  fundamental  queetlon  that  miHt 
be  asked  to  thto:  an  we  prepared  to  pay  theee 
real  coste?  Only  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  can  answer. 

In  the  rest  of  theee  remarks.  I  wQI  com- 
ment man  fnUy  on  theee  major  iasuee. 

POatilC    POUCT    AND    FOLLOnOH    CONTBOI. 

As  I  Indicated  abon,  the  pubUc  sector  is 
relying  largely  on  the  private  sector  for 
Implementetlon  of  a  large  measun  of  en- 
vironmental contrd.  baentially  encourage- 
ment U  ginn  to  the  private  sector  with  tbe 
stick  of  Judicial  procedures  and  tbe  carrot  of 
a  modeat  amount  of  grant  assistanoe.  80  fW, 
the  emphads  of  the  Federal  programs  is 
mslnly  on  water  poUutlon.  About  80  per  cent 
of  Federal  obligations  an  oumntty  in  thto 
area,  with  the  largest  shan  of  funds  raflected 
In  grante  and  loans  for  construction  of 
municipal  waste  treatment  fadUtlee.  Air  pd- 
lutton  control.  In  second  place,  lags  far  be- 
hind with  about  It  per  cent  of  the  obligated 
funds.  BmaU  sums  an  jdanned  for  activities 
rdatlng  to  tbe  poUutlon  of  land,  for  example, 
from  mine  drainage,  nutrlente,  pestlddee, 
and  other  substances.  Moet  of  theee  funds 
wlU  be  for  reeearoh. 

Altogether,  outlays  for  theee  programs  in 
flseal  1071  an  eetlmated  at  apprcnlmatdy 
•l.a  bUllon.  In  flacal  1073.  outlays  for  pd- 
lutlon  oontrd  and  abatement  actlvltleB  sn 
expected  to  rise  by  a  large  percentage  amount 
(71  per  cent)  but  In  abadute  terms  only  by 
t8S8  mUUon.  Budget  authority  for  these 
programa  so  far  baa  been  considerably 
greater  than  outlays.  To  some  extent,  theee 
low  expendltun  flguree  reflect  dUBcultlee  In 
starting  up  programe,  and  perhape  then  ban 
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been  dUBeaitlss  in  the  original  drafting  of 
fome  of  the  expendltun  provlalons.  Bxit. 
whatever  the  ecplanatlon.  budget  avtboslty 
for  poUutton  control  In  1973  wffl  liiuieaae 
father  slgnlfloantly^-from  an  estimated  91.8 
billion  in  flseal  1B71  to  gS.l  In  flseal  1873. 
On  the  other  hand,  theee  budget  obllgattona 
an  spread  onr  a  number  of  yean  In  the 
futon,  and  tbe  amounto  an  niatlvdy  smalL 


WAT 


POLLUTION    aTANSAIM 


As  of  thto  date,  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram for  flseal  1973  has  not  been  passed,  and 
there  are  at  least  two  major  alternative  pro- 
grams being  OMMldered  by  Oongreas.  Bow- 
ever,  then  to  a  algnlflcant  deputun  from 
pievlous  pdlcy  in  the  Administration's  new 
propoaal  for  water  treatment  plante.  From 
40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  waste  dis- 
posal to  appanntly  directly  traceable  to  in- 
dustrial users,  and  new  proposato  would  n- 
quln  communlUea  recdvlng  waste  treat- 
ment grante  to  lecoTer  from  Industrial  users 
that  portion  of  project  coste  that  to  aUocable 
to  tbe  treatment  of  the  spedflc  company's 
waste.  In  other  words .  there  would  be  a  user 
ebarge  associated  with  waste  treatment,  and 
mdxistrles  would  have  a  direct  incentive  to 
economise  in  their  use  of  water.  Thto  dearly 
differs  from  past  policies  which  nUed  on 
enforcement  of  water  standards  through 
Judicial  proceduree.  which  could  result  in 
long  ddays  and  often  were  limited  to  a  few 
conspicuous  violators. 

For  the  last  1  ^  decades,  the  central  theme 
of  Federal  Government  poUcy  In  tbls  area 
has  been  that  most  pollution  control  must  be 
effected  by  Industry.  In  1966,  Congress 
emended  tbe  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  and  InltUted  Federal  efforte  to  es- 
tebltob  water  quality  standards  tuid  to  en- 
force them.  Federal  Involvement  grew  slowly, 
but  the  1966  Water  QuaUty  Act  provided 
Federal  supervision  In  the  esteblisbment  of 
wstor  quaUty  standards  on  all  IntersUte 
water  ways.  As  legislation  now  stands.  Fed- 
eral water  poUutlon  control  to  based  on  the 
required  development  by  each  State  of  water 
quality  standards  for  each  Interstete  lake, 
stream,  or  coastal  area  within  Ite  Jurisdiction. 
Provision  Is  made  for  Federal  and  Stete  nego- 
tiations on  tbe  problem  and  Judicial  enforce- 
ment of  the  agreed  upon  standards  against 
poUutors.  To  meet  these  standards,  industry 
bss  already  invested  large  sums  of  capital. 
The  present  structure  of  legislation  and  the 
apparent  shortage  of  available  government 
funds  suggests,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
effort  wUl  have  to  continue  to  be  made  with- 
out financial  asstotance  from  governmente. 

BXCXMT  AND  PBOSPBCTIVX  PAITKSNS  OP  SUSINXaS 


These  new  investment  requlnmente  wUl 
follow  a  heavy  volume  of  Investment  activity 
by  American  Industry.  In  the  1960*8,  the 
growth  in  real  private  business  Investment 
outlays  was  particularly  rapid,  averaging 
about  6.6  per  cent  annually — well  above  the 
3.7  per  cent  annual  expansion  during  the 
IWiO's.  In  1070,  real  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures  declined — ^partly  because  of  tbe 
general  economic  slowdown  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  lagged  effecte  of  monetary  re- 
straint in  1000.  During  the  next  few  years, 
we  expect  outlays  to  expand  again  at  a  fairly 
rapid  pace.  If  long-term  capltel  markete  re- 
main favorable  and  II  Inveetment  and  de- 
preciation allowances  are  made  more  Uberal. 
In  addition,  if  the  Investment  tax  credit 
were  to  be  re-enacted.  It  too  would  provide 
iikduoement  to  expand  durable  equipment 
Investment. 

Mora  generaUy,  however,  part  of  the  unus- 
ually large  vdume  of  investment  In  recent 
years  to  undoubtedly  attrlbuteble  to  infla- 
tionary peycbdogy.  The  rapid  rise  in  the 
prices  of  plant  and  equipment  (especially  in 
construction  coste)  caused  business  to  posh 
ahead  with  new  programs  even  when  the 
need  for  theee  facilities  was  not  Immedtotdy 


urgent  to  meet  oorrent  demand  Aa  price 
inoreaaee  moderate,  thto  aoaroe  of  stlmu* 
lua  to  Invaatmsnt  should  fade  aomewhat,  bat 
It  WlU  probably  be  qtdte  some  time  befora 
businessmen  completely  forget  present  In^' 
flatlonary  conditions  and  the  preesun  of 
rapidly  rising  uiUt  costs.  Moreover,  strong 
consumer  demand  (eapedaUy  for  duraUes 
with  their  greater  ei4>ltal  Investment  re- 
qulnmente) .  the  egqMCted  demand  from  the 
publle  eeotor  (particularly  from  urban  trans- 
portetlon  systems),  and  requlremente  for 
obangee  In  the  prodiiotlon  process  to  keep  up 
with  accderating  technologloal  advances  wlU 
tudoubtedly  generate  large  capital  requlre- 
mente. 

Consequently,  additional  investment  to 
curtaU  poUutlon  of  tbe  environment  wlU  add 
importantly  to  already  large  caplttd  outlays 
by  private  business.  One  recent  survey  esti- 
mates that  inveetment  in  poUutlon-control 
activities  by  American  companlee  thto  year 
wUl  rise  by  46  per  cent  over  last  year,  to  a 
total  of  93.6  bilUon — or  4.4  per  cent  of  total 
capltd  investment  in  the  26  Industries  sur- 
veyed ooD^ared  to  8.1  per  cent  last  year.  To 
meet  legal  stemdards  set  up  as  of  last  Jan- 
uary. It  to  eetlmated  that,  from  tbe  end  of 
last  year  through  the  mld-1970's.  it  wUl  take 
a  cumulative  total  of  more  than  9I8  blUlen — 
and  it  to  posdble  that  standards  wlU  be  stif- 
fened further  in  the  years  ahead.  Seven  In- 
dustries WlU  probably  have  to  spend  mon 
than  91  billion  H>tooe,  with  electric  utlUtiea 
being  hardeet  bit  with  an  estimated  cleanup 
bUl  of  9SJ  blUlon.  Electnc  utUlUee  plan 
to  iptfui  9670  mllUon  thto  year,  compared 
with  only  9137  mUUon  In  1966. 

ALTKRNATTVX   APPB0ACKB8  IN   ASSSSSINO  POXXU- 
TION    ABATXMXNT   COSTS 

The  above  outlays  sn  obviously  large,  and 
they  should  make  a  significant  Impact  on  In- 
dustry's capadty  to  cope  with  poUutlon. 
However,  an  economist  would  want  to  pose 
a  number  of  q>eclflc  questions  in  order  to 
make  a  fairly  good  assessment  of  the  prob- 
able coste  of  the  Investment  necessary  to 
meet  the  more  stringent  pollution  standards. 
I  addressed  such  a  Ust  of  questions  to  repre- 
sentetlvee  in  two  Industries  (steel  rJid  elec- 
tric power  generation),  and  they  were  hope- 
ful of  responding  In  time  to  permit  an  anal- 
ysto  of  the  replies  in  connection  with  tJieee 
remarks.  Unfortunately,  the  answere  were  not 
available. 

In  the  abaence  of  such  date,  I  dedded  to 
try  a  different  approach  to  obtain  an  aasees- 
ment  of  the  Implications  of  channeling  a 
greater  proportion  of  private  Investment  to 
conrol  poUutlon.  For  thto  purpose,  I  reUed 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  staff  and  the 
modan,  computer-based  econometric  model 
which  the  staff  has  had  in  operation  during 
the  last  few  yean.'  EssentlaUy,  I  wanted  to 
know  what  wovUd  be  the  general  economic 
Impact — both  direct  and  Indirect— of  de- 
voting a  larger  shan  of  business  Investment 
In  plant  and  equipment  to  poUutlon  abate- 
ment. To  answer  thto  question.  It  was  fint 
necessary  to  have  an  Indication  of  the  con- 
tours of  Investment  and  the  level  and  com- 
podtlon  of  ONP  In  the  absence  of  special 
efforte  to  change  the  configuration  of  invest- 
ment spending.  Using  the  Board's  economet- 
ric model,  a  "base  projection"  of  real  ONP — 
and  ite  prlndpal  componente  In  1975 — ^was 
prepared.*  The  resulte  (In  constant  1066  dol- 
lars) an  shown  In  the  attached  teble. 

According  to  theee  estimates,  real  ONP 
might  rise  from  9734  bUUon  in  1070  to  9809 
MUlon  in  1078.  Produoen'  durables  equip- 
ment (the  most  llkdy  place  when  outlays 
for  pollution  abatement  would  be  registered) 
might  be  in  the  ndghborhood  of  968-6  ba- 
llon, rspreeenting  about  7.1  percent  of  ORP, 
compared  with  9S6.1  biUlon  and  7.7  percent 
of  OMP  in  1070.  Kxpendlturee  on  proiAucera' 
structures  (mainly  plant  and  other  nonred- 
dentld  structures)  wotild  approximate  93B.7 


bUllon.  all^tly  man  than  in  1870.  and  eqalr- 
alant  to  XB  percent  of  total  ontpot.  Bed- 
dentlal  oonatruetton  expendltuna  might 
amoont  to  884.7  biUlon  con^arad  with  9804. 
dalming  the  same  aban  of  total  output  (84 
peroent)  in  both  1070  and  1071.  Thto  pat- 
tern of  prtvate  inveetment  and  the  ovaraU 
structun  of  OMP  aaaodated  with  It  shoald 
be  kept  In  mind:  wlthoot  a  conadooa  ef- 
fort to  modify  the  flov  of  investment,  we 
might  expect  to  eee  a  slightly  smaller  propor- 
tion of  anr  real  reeooroes  devoted  to  e^Atal 
accumulatUm  in  the  private  sector,  and  the 
Increase  In  inveetment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment would  account  for  about  6  peroent 
of  the  rtoe  in  reel  output  between  1970  and 

1076.  

UNIT  ooen  WOULD  anx 

"Hxe  next  step  w«ts  to  determine  the  effScte 
of  raising  the  levd  of  Inveetment  to  cope 
with  poUutton.  It  was  assumed  InltlaUy  that 
poUutton  contrd  devices  an  added  to  new 
equipment  purehaees  but  that  dd  equipment 
to  not  altered.  Greater  investment  In  poUu- 
tlon control  eqtUpment  would  Incieaae  the 
amount  of  capital  required  per  unit  at  out- 
put ' — because  no  Increase  in  production  ca- 
pacity would  be  assoctoted  with  a  mon  ex- 
pensive— ^but  less  polluting — producttan 
process.  The  result  of  thto  second  exerdae  to 
labeled  "new  equipment  projection"  in  the 
table. 

In  thto  projection,  red  OMP  might  rise  to 
9918  biUlon  in  1975  With  inveetment  In  pro- 
ducers' durable  equipment  at  9O0Ji  biUlon, 
accounting  for  7J>  percent  of  total  out^rat.* 
Persond  oonsumpdon  expenditures  would 
be  held  to  proportlonaUy  lees  than  in  1070. 
04.0  percent  of  ONP  compared  to  664.  Pro- 
ducen'  structures  and  residentel  oonstrtie- 
tlon  also  would  be  held  to  prtqxirtlonaUy 
smaUer  shares  of  total  ou^ut  than  in  1070 
as  more  Investment  to  shifted  to  new  poUu- 
tlon abatement  equipment.  The  xinemploy- 
ment  rate,  however,  would  drop  substantially 
below  the  4  percent  level,  and  the  preaaura 
oa  prices  and  Interest  rates  would  be  In- 
creased significantly. 

The  final  step  in  the  exercise  was  to  esti- 
mate the  effect  of  raising  the  level  of  invest- 
ment to  cope  with  poUutlon  in  both  new 
equipment  and  the  coet  of  upgrading  equip- 
ment already  in  place.  It  waa  assumed  that 
rehabilitation  of  the  dd  stock  of  producen' 
durable  equlpoaent  would  cost  98  blUlon  a 
year  from  1971  through  1076.* 

"Hie  restating  projected  ONP  (labeled  "up- 
grading" in  the  attached  table)  was  9887  bU- 
Uon.  nearly  964  biUlon  leas  than  tiM  baae 
projection  (without  special  antl-poUutton 
efforte)  and  931  blUlon  less  than  the  pro- 
jection for  Inveetment  in  new  equlpmsmt 
provided  with  poUutlon  control  devices.  As 
expected,  produoen'  durable  equlpntent,  at 
970.6  blUlon  in  1076,  dalmed  an  even  greater 
share  of  total  ONP  (8  per  cent)  than  with 
either  of  the  other  projections,  whUe  plant 
hdd  the  same  relative  share.  Tbe  Increase 
in  investment  accounted  for  10  per  cent  of 
the  increase  in  ONP  from  1970  to  1075.  In 
addition,  although  they  accounted  for  a 
sUghtly  greatw  proportion  of  the  total  (664 
per  cent),  personal  consumption  expendi- 
tures were  lower  than  in  the  other  projec- 
tions, amounting  to  9688  blUlon  to  1978. 
Outlays  for  restdendal  construction  and  con- 
sumer durablee  wen  hdd  to  lower  leveto  than 
to  tbe  base  projection,  lite  unemployment 
rate  held  at  the  same  levd  as  that  of  the 
baae  projection  when  im>  modlflcationa  wen 
planned  for  poUutton  abatement,  and  tn- 
tereet  rates  rose  only  dlgbtly. 

The  meet  dtotuiblng  aapect  of  thto  exerdn 
to  the  projected  effect  on  prloea.  Prlcee  as 
measured  by  the  ONP  deflator  began  to  rlae 
mon  r^dly  wttta  the  additional  inveauuent 
to  poUutlon  controL  Thto,  of  courae,  raieea 


Footnote  at  end  of  artlde. 
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tb»  wbole  qnartloti  of  astSonal  teeountlng  v«. 
a  falter  Mt  of  aodftl  aocounu.  In  •  very  Im- 
porUnt  aniM,  when  we  add  to  the  cost  of 
•laetrlolty.  for  Muunple,  by  Inatotlag  upon 
putilac  a  coat  on  the  uaa  of  natural  naaateta 
sud>  as  water  and  air.  wv  ara  adding  to  soelal 
ooata.  BtaM  oar  tradltkmal  maaaoraa  of  ooat 
cannot  easily  be  ad|aatad  for  anTlranmental 
•avlnfa.  tlia  standard  prloa  Indaxas  wm  oon- 
tinue  to  reglater  Increaaaa. 

In.  summary,  the  taoraaaa  In  produosrs* 
durabU  InTSstment  for  poDatlon  control  was 
purrhasart  at  the  ooat  of  aUght  radoetlons  In 
expendltaras  for  plant  and  mldantlal  hous- 
1B(.  and  slsabla  drope  In  paraonal  oonsimip- 
tl<»  and  total  (MP. 


ooMc&amro  i 


rA-noMB 


Bator*  elOBlnc  these  ramarka.  I  want  to 
emphasize  again  that  I  panonally  sbare  the 
concern  Itelng  expreeaed  increasingly  (eepe- 
clally  by  young  people)  over  the  quaUty  of 
our  enrlronment.  Fortunately,  the  handful 
of  critic*  (and  It  is  good  that  there  are  eo 
few)  who  try  to  mintmi—  the  sarlousneas 
of  the  pollution  problem  have  not  been  able 
to  divert  attention  frcon  the  genuine  threat 
that  confronts  us.  Hopefully,  from  now  on, 
we  will  Insist  that  consideration  of  envi- 
ronmental consequences  be  placed  high  on 
the  agenda  of  any  resource  development 
projects — whether  public  or  private.  We  can 
no  longer  defend  a  scheme  simply  because 
it  will  expand  the  supply  of  energy,  increase 
the  availability  of  building  matorlal.  reduce 
transportation  costs,  or  m  other  ways  add  to 
the  material  welfare  of  our  dtlsena.  The 
costs  to  the  envlronm«it  must  also  be  added 
in  the  calculus  of  dadston. 


On  the  oUMr  band.  I  certainly  would  not 
Mand  with  thMtsaaaU  band  of  latotecaot  men 
and  women  (and  here  also  tt  u  good  that 
tbera  are  so  few)  who  would  so  elevate  en- 
vlxonmeBtal  ooncems  that  we  would  be  vir- 
tually prachidad  from  using  our  economic 
wid  natural  resouroes  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
the  poor  axid  disadvantaged,  to  spur  the 
gnywth  of  depreeaad  reglona.  or  to  ease  the 
plight  of  our  eltlas.  In  all  of  thsaa  araaa. 
too.  we  are  still  faced  with  a  long  agenda 
of  unflnlshed  tasks.  They  also  have  large 
and  lagltlmttt*  claims  which  must  be  hon- 
ored throu^  the  aUocatlon  at  a  guMlui  share 
of  our  real  reaourcea. 

So.  I  am  left  In  the  middle.  I  see  a  basle 
conflict  among  competing  goals,  and  a  short- 
fall in  the  means  to  »tlsfy  them  all.  And  we 
cannot  aSwd  the  illusion  of  believing  that 
we  can:  despite  our  obvious  affluence  as  a 
nation,  we  do  not  have  the  ci4>acity  to  pro- 
duce enough  so  that  households  can  maxi- 
mise their  consumption  (while  minimizing 
taxes) ;  so  that  an  adequate  volume  of  hous- 
ing can  be  bulH;  so  that  business  can  expand 
their  production  facilities  at  a  wi»Tiw.nfn 
rate  (and  also  make  the  Investment  needed 
to  abate  poUuUon);  eo  that  governments 
can  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  public 
servlcee  (while  tax  revenues  lag  behind 
spending) .  Instead.  I  see  the  need  for  all  of 
us  to  exercise  the  critical  Judgment  and 
make  the  hard  choices  which  seek  a  reason- 
able balance  between  our  hopes  and  pos- 
slbUltles. 

In  short,  some  things  must  be  left  imdone; 
some  goals  must  remain  beyond  our  grasp — 
at  least  for  the  time  being.  And  some  com- 
mon alms  must  be  ptirsued — despite  the  c-st 


and  pain  to  some  of  as  Individually.  Put 
another  wmy—pmtmfm  an  old  fashioned 
way — there  are  atlll  many  saerlfloes  ~titta<l_ 
With  re^Mct  to  poUatkm  abatement  aloo* 
tht  Issue  can  be  stated  suodnoUy:  in  the 
next  four  or  five  years.  It  win  take  about  10 
per  cent  of  our  net  Increase  In  the  nation's 
real  output  (or  roughly  $16  bUUon  in  real 
terms,  baaed  on  1M8  dollars)  to  nnanoe  the 
o^ital  Investment  necessary  to  check  pollu- 
tion. At  the  sams  time,  however,  it  might  aI«o 
place  a  substantial  drag  on  the  continued 
improvement  In  the  material  conditions  of 
our  lives. 

How  many  of  as  are  wining  to  pay  this 
price?  »»j  «ue 

voonrons 

>  The  model  was  developed  with  the  tedn- 
nlcal  assistance  of  economists  at  the  TIibm 
chusetts  Institute  of   Technology  »n^   tha 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

'Key  assumptions  underlying  the  exer- 
cise were  that  tax  rates  were  iiiu»h>«jta 
and  that  resources  were  fuUy  utUlaed.  with 
unemployment  in  the  neighborhood  at  4  oar 
cent  In  1876. 

•Kconomlsts  refer  to  the  capital  required 
per  unit  of  output  as  the  "eapltal-outpot 
ratio".  It  was  assumed  that  the  pollutkm 
control  devlcee  add  S  per  cent  to  the  cost  of 
a  unit  of  producers'  durable  equipment. 

*  A  ten-year  simulation  Indicates  that  real 
ONP  in  the  "new  eqxiipment"  projection  wUl 
drop  below  the  level  for  the  "base  projec- 
tion" In  about  seven  years,  compared  with 
3Vi  years  for  the  projection  discussed  below. 
*Thls  assumption  appears  consistent  with 
results  ol  the  Industey  survey  cited  on 
page  11. 
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OospoMsrau  or  Comsoiixb  PoLLvnam 
CoMTmoL  Tax  Cbbr  Act 

Mr.  Bevlll.  Mr.  Braaoo.  Ifr.  Byrne,  Mr.  COl- 
llas  at  Texas.  Mr.  Oanhdm. 

Mr.  Derwlnakl.  Mr.  Oulskl.  Mrs.  Orasso.  Mr. 
Halpem,  ifr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Maooli.  Mrs.  Mink.  ICr.  MlnshaU.  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  flanrtman.  Mr.  Schwengel,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.  Tatron. 

HJt.  10«M 

A  blU  to  amend  tha  Internal  Revenue  Cod* 
<a  1864  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  home- 

.  ownara,  apartment  ownara,  small  bualnesB- 
men,  and  car  ownara  who  purohase  and 
InstaU  cartllled  poUutlon  control  devloea 
B«  it  enacted  by  tJte  Senate  and  House  of 

Repreaentattves  ^  of    the    United    Statea    of 

Amerlea  in  Congreae  assembled.  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Consumer  Folia* 

Uon  Control  Tax  Credit  Act". 

Sac.  2.  AixowAifCB  or  CaxaiT 

(a)  OxMBLu,  atn.!. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV 

of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  18M  (relating  to  ovdlta 
agailnst  tax)  is  amended  by  redealgnatlng 
section  M  as  section  41  and  by  inserting  after 
section  38  the  f  oUowlng  new  section : 
"Sac.  40.  Tax  Caxmr  roa  CsaTanr  PoixonoM 
CoNTSOL  Dmcas 

"(a)  Oknkkai.  bulb. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  sgalnst  the  tax  impoeed  by 
this  chapter  an  amount  equal  to  26  percent  of 
all  amoimts  paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year  to  acquire  or  Inttan 
any  certified  poUutlon  oontrd  device. 

"(b)  Elioiblb  taxpatbbs  and  uBxa. — ^The 
foUowlng  taxpayers  are  eligible  for  the  credit 
provided  by  this  section : 

"(1)  any  person  with  respect  to  a  device 
for  a  home,  apartment,  housing  project,  or 
other  dwelling  unit  (whether  single  family 
or  multiple  unit)  which  he  owns,  leases,  or 
occupies, 

"(2)  any  person  with  respect  to  a  device 
for  an  automobUe  manufactured  before  1998. 
and 

"(3)  any  person  opearttng  a  amaU  buslnesa 
concern  with  respect  to  any  device  used  In 
the  trade  or  bualnees  of  such  concern. 


"(c)  CBBnriBD  poixonoM  oontbol  dbvicb. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For.  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'certified  poUutlon  control 
device'  mean*— 

"(A)  a  used  vehicle  device  or  system  certi- 
fied by  the  Administrator  as  meeting  In  aU 
material  respects  the  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  for  emission  control  de- 
vices or  systems  designed  to  prevent  or  re- 
duce air  poUutlon  emissions  from  used  ve- 
hldea, 

"(B)  any  trash  oompresaor,  garbage  dis- 
posal, septic  tank,  or  incinerator  rebumer 
certified  by  the  Administrator,  or 

"(C)  any  other  device  or  system  which  the 
Administrator  may  certify  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section  as  being  sub- 
stantlaUy  useful  In  limiting  poUuUon  with 
resi>ect  to  dwelling  units,  smaU  business  con- 
cerns, or  automobiles  manufactured  before 
1B«8. 

"(d)  Definitions. — ^For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— ^^ 

"(1)  Admlnlatrator. — The  term  'Adminis- 
trator' means  the  Administrator  of  the  Kn- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency. 

"(2)   SmaU  business  concern. — The  term 
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•gmaU  business  concern'  means  any  ooncem 
which  qtiallfles  as  such  pursuant  to  the 
gtandards.  criteria,  and  procedurea  set  forth 
In  regulations  implementing  the  SmaU  Bust- 
nassAct." 

(b)  Clerical   Amendment. — ^The   table   of 
■ections  for  sw^  part  IV  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  Item  relating  to  seotion  40  and 
maertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"Sbc.  40.  Tax   credit    for   certain   poUutlon 

control  devlcee. 
"Sac.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shaU  aj^ly  to  amounts  paid 
or  incurred  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
(A  this  Act  In  taxable  years  ending  after 
such  data. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man iTotn.  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Spsncs) 
Is  recognized  (or  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  SntATTOw)  and 
I  asked  for  this  special  order  because  of 
our  concern  for  a  problem  which  threat- 
ens the  very  survival  of  our  Nation.  We, 
along  with  many  of  our  coUeagues,  have 
witnessed  with  alarm  the  steady  growth 
(A  Soviet  military  power,  while  at  the 
same  time  our  own  preparedness  has  been 
neglected. 

This  trend  has  developed  to  the  extent 
that  we  are  presently  in  serious  danger 
of  becoming  a  second-rate  military 
power.  For  example,  the  balance  of  sea- 
power  in  the  world  today  is,  at  best,  only 
precariously  tiiH>ed  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  there  are  indications  that 
in  a  nonnuclear  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  sea,  the  UJB.  Navy  may 
come  out  second  best. 

We  have  been  so  preoccupied  with  "re- 
ordering our  priorities"  that  many  of  us 
have  let  go  unnoticed  our  relative  posi- 
tion in  the  world  from  the  standp<^t  of 
military  preparedness.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  Senator  "Rvctxxr,  who 
ctmcluded  last  week  that  it  Is  Ume  to  "re- 
reorder"  our  priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  a  year  ago.  the  late 
Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers  stood  in  the 
well  of  this  great  body  and  described  in 
frightening  terms  the  deterioration  of 
our  military  capability  vis-a-vis  the  So- 
viet Union.  Though  his  message  has  gone 
largely  unheeded,  the  urgency  it  ex- 
presses is  even  more  significant  today. 
He  said  at  that  time : 

Consideration  of  the  defense  budget,  con- 
trary to  what  some  would  have  us  believe. 
Is  not  a  question  of  assigning  relative  pri- 
orities between  defense  and  domestic  pro- 
grams. Decisions  on  the  defense  budget 
Bliould  be  based  on  the  simple  questions  of 
national    survival — nothing    more. 

The  final  measiuv  of  our  abUlty  to  survive 
ss  a  nation  in  a  hostUe  world  will  not  be 
how  weU  we  have  managed  our  domestic  re- 
sources and  domestic  programs,  but  whether 
or  not  we  have  avoided  and  frustrated  the 
forces  of  evU  which  would  draw  us  into  the 
crucible  of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
we  faU  m  this  endeavor,  we  will  have  failed  m 
everything. 

After  that  speech,  one  editorial  writer 
whom  no  one  could  describe  as  a  hawk, 
wrote  that  the  rhetoric  was  appalling  but 
the  logic  indi^utable.  Yet,  that  message 
was.  and  still  Is.  totally  drowned  out  by 
the  loud  chorus  calling  for  more  and 


more  reductions  in  defense  expenditures. 
Mr.  l^;>eaker,  this  is  suicide. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  of  us  In 
Congress  are  privy  to  information  not 
available  to  the  general  public,  the  ma- 
terial that  is  in  the  public  dMnain  should 
be  enough  to  stand  everybody's  hair  on 
end. 

Item:  Since  1962.  the  Soviets  have  un- 
dertaken a  determined  and  ambitious 
surface  ship  building  program.  For  every 
year  of  the  last  decade,  new  classes 
of  rocket  cruisers,  mlvile  destroyers, 
escorts,  minesweepers,  missile  boats, 
and/or  torpedo  boats  have  appeared  In 
the  Soviet  Navy.  Itie  past  year  was  no 
exception.  Not  only  has  a  new  class  of 
missile  cruisers  appeared,  but  also  a  new 
type  of  general  purpose  destroyer  leader 
and  two  new  classes  of  nuclear-powered 
submarines  have  been  deployed.  In  1962, 
the  Soviet  Navy  numbered  about  600 
warships  of  ocean  escort  size  or  larger. 
By  mid-1970,  it  had  grown  to  over  720 
such  units. 

Item :  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  is  the  au- 
thoritative source  of  the  navies  of  the 
world.  The  latest  edlticm  of  this  highly 
respected  British  publication  was  issued 
last  week,  and  the  foreword  contains  the 
following  statement: 
By  any  standards,  the  Soviet  Fleet  now  rep- 
resents the  super-navy  of  a  super-power. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  the 
So^et  section  of  Jane's  has  been  consid- 
erably enlarged,  reflecting  the  growing 
size  and  power  of  the  Soviet  Navy. 

Item:  Again  quoting  from  the  fore- 
word of  Jane's  Fighting  Ships: 

In  the  strategic/nuclear  balance  of  forces 
the  USSR  has  gained  superiority  over  the 
United  States  In  nimibers  of  ICBM's  and  the 
megatonnage  that  can  be  deUvered.  .  .  . 

Jane's  goes  on  to  say  that  the  predicted 
Soviet  strategic  forces  of  the  mid-1970's 
could  destroy  virtually  all  U.S.  land- 
based  ICBM's  in  a  surprise  first  attack, 
and  at  the  same  time,  their  missile  sub- 
marines could  destroy  most  U.S.  manned 
bombers  before  they  could  become  air- 
borne. 

Item:  The  Russian  submarine  con- 
struction program  has  reached  propor- 
tions which  are  indeed  Impressive — and 
frightening.  They  now  have  a  fleet  of  at- 
tack submarines  which  is  three  times  the 
size  of  ours.  Furthermore,  their  subs  are 
increasingly  high  performance,  unlim- 
ited endurance,  nuclear  powered  units. 
At  this  moment  the  Russians  already 
have  considerably  more  nuclear  subma- 
rines than  we  do,  and  they  possess  three 
times  the  nuclear  submarine  construc- 
tion capacity  of  the  United  States.  They 
continue  to  build  at  a  rapid  rate,  while 
our  program  through  1975  is  essentially 
fixed  by  budget  and  procurement  deci- 
sions already  made. 

Item:  Beyond  the  threat  the  Soviet 
Navy  poses  by  virtue  of  increased  num- 
bers of  sophisticated  weapons,  is  the  vast 
expansion  of  operations  into  all  oceans 
of  the  world.  In  the  early  1960's,  Soviet 
warships  were  a  rare  sight  anjrwhere  but 
near  their  own  home  ports.  Today,  the 
Soviet  Navy  averages  100  ships  and  sub- 
marines deployed  daily.  Again,  according 
to  Jane's  the  U.SJ8JI.  is  now  able  to 
maintain  a  standing  naval  force  in  the 


Mediterranean  five  times  stronger  than 
they  could  5  years  ago  to  counter  the 
UjS.  6th  Fleet.  Also,  they  now  have  baaea 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  to  suinwrt 
their  navy,  which  they  did  not  have  a  few 
years  ago. 

Item:  A  blue  ribboo  defense  panel 
has  recently  reported  to  the  President: 

It  la  not  too  much  to  aay  that  In  tha  ISTCs 
neither  the  vital  Interests  of  the  VA.  oar  the 
Uves  and  freedom  of  Its  elUaens  wlU  be 
secure.  .  .  . 

Item:  While  we  are  spending  most  of 
our  resources  on  defensive  weapons,  the 
Soviets  are  going  all  out  in  the  strategic 
offensive  weapons  area.  In  terms  of  per- 
centage of  ONP,  Russia  is  devoting  twice 
as  much  money  as  we  are  on  offensive 
capabilities. 

Ikfr.  Speaker,  I  have  only  one  question 
to  ask  of  those  who  insist  we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  Soviet  Russia:  While  we 
have  volimtarily  cut  back  on  defense 
q;>endlng  and  levied  sdf-imposed  re- 
straints in  any  effort  to  relieve  tension, 
why  have  the  Soviets  gone  beyond  parity 
with  us  and  devoted  more  and  more  of 
their  budget  to  an  offensive  military 
capability? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  noted  earlier,  many 
of  our  colleagues  of  both  poUtieal  parties 
and  of  widely  divergent  philosophies  have 
come  forward  today  to  express  ooncem. 
This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  an  issue 
which  deals  with  our  very  survival  as  a 
free  naticm.  We  are  not  a  people  who  like 
to  fight  wars.  History  will  show  that  we 
fight  only  when  forced  to  protect  our 
freedom.  History  also  records  that  the 
road  to  peace  has  never  beoi  through  ap- 
peasement, unilateral  disarmament,  or 
negotiation  from  weakness.  The  current 
weakness  of  the  United  States — In  areas 
of  military  capability  and  national  re- 
solve— ^is  a  grave  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Our  freedom  was  purchased  for  us  by 
our  ancestors  with  their  life's  blood.  We 
were  bom  clothed  in  the  precious  cloak 
of  freedom,  and  we  have  never  known 
what  Hf  e  is  like  without  it.  We  are  heavily 
in  debt  to  those  who  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  be  free;  and  we  can  repay  this  debt 
only  by  guarding  that  l^acy  with  all  the 
resources  at  our  command.  We  are  not 
doing  this. 

If  we  fail — ^If  our  desire  for  the  easy 
life  Is  more  important  to  us — ^we  will  have 
to  answer  to  the  spirits  of  those  who  have 
gone  before,  and  to  the  gmomtions  yet 
tooome. 

GBNOtAL  LEAVB 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  o(msent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  letfLslatlve 
days  in  which  to  extend  tlieir  remaiks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LnrK) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPENCJE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  Joined  with  my  distinguished  C(d- 
leagues  today  in  this  special  order  to 
express  my  deep  craicem  over  the  grow- 
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IBC  iwwlmwg  In  our  nAOaoBl  dafflose 
posture.  Rira  ta  OongrMB  wo  tefe  a  oer- 
tain  apeeUdiaed  moeem  to  inMde  tnf oram- 
tion.  and  #e  havo  kmc  kncmn  ttaat 
thing*  were  not  wtiat  llHjr  iboold  be 
vi«-s-vla  our  Nation's  eoemtai. 

Now  the  Amerloan  paUle  is  finally 
awmfcenlne  to  the  hard  realitgr  which  has 
haunted  us  for  months.  Major  articles 
In  popular  magartnes  are  hammering 
home  the  theme  that  we  have  dreaded. 
The  United  States,  once  paramount  In 
defeBDslTe  and  olTensiTe  teohnolosy.  Is 
being  knocked  from  its  position  <a  world 
leaderafalp  In  a  variety  of  fields.  Not  since 
the  age  of  Qjutnik  have  we  falloi  so 
drastlcaUar  behind  in  aeroapaoe-def  ense 
technology.  It  used  to  be  that  ojqwoents 
of  a  large  defense  budget  could  accuse  its 
proponents  of  scare  tactics  and  Joggling 
figures. 

But  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  The 
plain  fact  is,  about  the  only  defensive 
arma  in  which  we  are  not  either  equalled 
by  the  Russians  or  behind  them  is  that 
of  submarines. 

What  is  even  more  frightening,  ICr. 
Speaker,  is  what  is  happening  to  the 
great  manpower  and  teefanalogy  pool 
which  has  been  the  source  of  our  tradi- 
tional presmincDoe.  We  are  dismantling 
a  great  machine  wUoh  has  operated  at 
maximum  performance  since  W(nid  War 
n.  pertMps  the  greatest  machine  for 
technological  prograse  in  the  history  at 
mankind.  It  has  wrought  both  good  am^ 
evil,  and  has  done  so  with  equal  imparti- 
ality. Tbe  atom  bomb  ended  a  war,  and 
its  threat  has  prevented  any  fnrtber 
world  oonfllct.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
otteni.  in  the  form  of  a  peacetime  tech- 
nology, the  most  economlo  form  of  ml- 
veraal  power  to  drive  a  technologieal 
dvillwittfln  ever  encountered. 

Yet  the  people  of  America  have  failed 
to  understand  the  very  impersonality  of 
technological  progress.  They  have 
equated  this  progress,  which  Ims,  of 
coarse,  dollar  costs,  with  an  increasing 
v^^Uty  of  oar  sodal  evils.  But  theor  have 
forgotten  that  it  has  been  human  ded- 
sioas  which  have  misused  oar  technologi- 
cal boonty. 

llUM,  in  the  sodden  shift  toward  total- 
ly humanistic  priorities,  the  fbrst  victim 
has  been  techncdogy— 4he  technology  of 
defense,  the  technology  of  aerovece.  the 
same  technology  which  oould  be  solving 
social  ills.  We  have,  hi  Oe  past  few  years, 
seen  the  most  dramatic  shift  in  this  Na- 
ti<m's  priorities  ever  undotaken.  We 
have  made  a  commitment  to  feed  oar 
hungiy.  boose  and  clothe  oar  poor,  care 
for  oar  aged,  and  clean  up  our  envlnm- 
ment  I  applaud  these  coamiltments. 
these  new  prioritieB. 

But  do  they  mean  that  we  should 
abandon  our  old  conmiltments  out  of 
hand?  Should  we  no  longer  care  about 
the  defense  of  this  country,  about  our 
commitments  to  oiu*  alUes,  and  about  our 
future  technological  needs?  This  is  the 
dtrection  we  are  taking,  and  it  frightens 
me  more  than  any  other  single  develop- 
ment tai  oar  history.  I  am  gratified  to 
note  that  It  Is  finally  begtaming  to 
fri^ten  other  people  as  well. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
really  realise  the  erosion  that  has  taken 
place  in  our  national  defense  poeture. 


I  do  not  think  they  realise  that  the  great 
defense  machtnny  is  being  dtsmantled, 
and  that  it  wffl  take  years  to  gear  it  up 
again— years  which  we  will  not  have  if 
there  is  a  natiimal  or  world  emergency. 
Unee  of  drtense  technology  are  being 
broken  olT,  new  developments  stified  for 
lack  of  Oovemment  sun>ort.  We  have 
Btoppca  investing  in  oar  Nation's  future, 
in  MTder  to  apply  palliatives  to  today. 

There  is  a  trite  tendency  to  regard  de- 
fense moneirs  as  an  investment  in  de- 
struction only.  This  Is  a  parochial  view 
which  fails  to  take  into  accoimt  both  the 
worid  situation  and  our  national  situa- 
tion. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  that  no 
matter  the  kind  words,  the  trade  conces- 
sions, and  the  exchange  of  visitors  and 
cultural  evttits,  the  United  States  is 
faced  with  two  gigantic  opponents  who 
have  sworn  to  destroy  the  United  States 
aiui  every  freedom  for  which  It  stands. 
The  world  situation  has  chaoiged  in  cer- 
tain superficial  aspects,  but  what  has 
not  changed  is  the  lesson  we  should 
know  by  heart — sheer  strength  and 
world  leadership  are  ttie  only  things  that 
the  Communists  really  respect.  Ite  mo- 
ment we  let  that  strengUi  lapee,  the 
wolves  are  at  our  throat.  Let  me  Just 
point  out  an  outstanding  example  of  this 
Where  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  <mce  dominated 
the  Mediterranean,  It  is  now  being 
Jostled  rudely  by  scores  of  Russian  ships. 
And  the  belligerence  of  Sovlet-sui)ported 
nations  toward  our  allies  has  grown  cor- 
respondingly, until  the  peace  of  the  en- 
tire Mediterranean  lies  ir  a  delicate 
balance. 

Another  example  of  this:  We  all  know 
the  best  way  to  negotiate  Is  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength.  It  gives  the  other  party 
a  powerful  motivation  to  cooperate  in 
reaching  a  mutual  goal.  But  what  has 
happened  to  us  at  the  SALT  talks?  We 
have  not  had  mudi  cooperation  from 
the  Soviets,  who  seem  to  feel  that  if  we 
continue  oa  our  i^esent  course  they  will 
soon  be  bargaining  from  the  position  of 
strength. 

A  stnmg  defense,  then,  is  an  invest- 
ment in  the  freedom  and  growth  of  man- 
kind. It  Is  a  statonent  to  the  American 
people,  and  to  the  oppressed  of  the  world 
that  individual  freedoms  will  be  main- 
tained, that  communism  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  spread  imchecked. 

A  strong  defense  constitutes  another 
sort  of  Investment  on  the  nati(Hial  level. 
Defensive  growth  and  flexibility  are  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  this  Nation — 
in  Uie  maintenance  of  our  manpower  and 
technology  pool,  uid  of  our  economy  as 
a  whole.  Defense  technology,  like  aero- 
space technology,  is  not  a  thing  in  it- 
self. It  provldee  Jote.  education,  and  skills 
in  a  variety  of  related  areas  which  feed 
into  the  civilian  economy  and  advance 
it  in  parallel  fashion.  The  alloys  devel- 
oped for  a  top-secret  plane  may  turn  up 
in  the  shell  of  dvlllan  aircraft,  or  in  a 
high-q^eed  rapid  transit  car.  m  a  recent 
examide  brought  to  my  attention,  the 
spedaUaed  procedures  used  to  assemble 
mlnlaturiaed  components  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  dust-free  environment  tor  a 
spedallsed  operation  allowing  thoosands 
of  persons  freedom  from  a  crippling  dis- 
ability. 


It  is  absolutely  imperative,  than,  that 
we  reconsider  our  new  goals,  andinma 
that  our  defense  posture  remains  of  ut- 
most importance.  We  should  also  listen 
to  the  vdces  of  the  true  Americans— not 
the  people  constantly  clamoring  for  a 
Government  handout,  for  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  pay  all  the  bills  of  society.  I  sug. 
gest  we  Usten  to  people  such  as  my  con- 
stituoits,  who  Indicated  in  a  reofnt  poll 
that  the  national  defense  had  the  top 
priority  over  any  other  flnnnt'tHl  need.  I 
suggest  we  lisben  to  our  President,  who 
has  constantly  spoken  out  against  those 
people  In  the  Govermnent  who  would  dis- 
mantle the  defense  anmratos;  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  fought  for  the  B-1  bomber, 
the  salvation  of  leading  defense  contrac- 
tor Lockheed,  the  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate ABM  defensive  netw(H^  and  a  for- 
eign policy  based  on  deterrent  strength. 
Humanistic  priorities  have  long  been 
the  outstanding  feature  of  this  country. 
But  I  suggest  that  we  will  forfeft  our 
ability  to  maintain  these  priorities  and  to 
spread  them  throughout  the  world  if  we 
abandon  our  capability  to  defend  them. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yledd? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  c<dleagne  from  South  Caroliim. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  with  pleasure  I  Join  my 
colleague  from  South  Carolina  today  in 
this  great  issue  of  informing  the  people 
of  the  great  need  which  faces  this  coun- 
try. We  have  for  too  long  thought  too 
little  about  our  national  defense.  It  is 
only  through  the  efforts  of  gentlemen 
such  as  Mr.  Spknci  and  others  here  to- 
night who  are  really  concerned  that  we 
can  bring  this  important  story  to  our 
Nation.  It  Is  with  pleasure  I  Join  at  this 
time  with  him  and  those  others  here 
tMilght. 

Traditionally  a  great  Eurasian  land 
power  and  currently  a  state  that  has 
attained  strategic  parity  with  the  United 
States,    the    Soviet    Uhlon    has    now 
dynamically  extended  its  military  chal- 
lenge to  the  world's  oceans  as  well.  While 
the  Soviets   were  strengthening   their 
armed  forces  during  the  put  two  decades, 
the  West  was  generally  able  to  take  com- 
fort in  the  advantage  it  continued  to  en- 
Joy  at  sea.  Today,  due  to  the  diligent 
development  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  this 
advantage  has  been  seriously  Jeopardised. 
Progressing  from  a  quantitative  expan- 
sion during  the  1950's  to  a  qualitative 
conoentration    during   the    1960'8.   the 
Soviets  have  methodically  transformed 
their  fleet  from  a  coastal  defense  force 
to  a  formidable  deep  water  navy  which 
has    demonstrated    its    capabilities    to 
operate  anywhere  in  the  world.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  where  our  Sixth  Fleet 
has  controlled  the  seas  In  the  Interest  of 
peace  for  over  20  years,  a  Soviet  squadron 
with  considerable  combat  potential  now 
limits  our  politico-military  opti<»u.  To 
foster  Soviet  state  Interests  tn  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  a  group  of  naval  ships  has 
been  regularly  maintained  oa  station 
since  1968.  Cloeer  to  our  shores,  we  have 
the  bold  example  of  four  separate  Soviet 
naval  deploymenti    to  the   Caribbean/ 
Oulf  of  Mexico  area  sinoe  1969.  Last  year, 
in  what  has  been  described  as  the  largest. 
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most  complex  exercise  conducted  hy  any 
navy  since  W(u-Id  War  n.  the  Soviets 
smployed  anr  200  surf aee  ships 
snd  submarines  and  a  thousand  aircraft 
sorties,  the  geographic  scope  of  these 
integrated  maneuvers  ranged  from  the 
N(Hth  Atlantic  to  the  Philippine  Sea  and 
amply  attested  to  Soviet  accompUsfa- 
ments  in  the  intricate  categories  of  stalf 
planning,  communications  and  command 
and  control  of  distant  naval  foroes. 

lUs  expertise  is  also  Inherent  in  the 
o(mtinuous  maintenance  of  Soviet  Po- 
laris-type ballistic  missile  submarines  off 
our  shores.  By  1974,  their  present  con- 
stniction  program  promises  to  provide 
the  Soviets  with  a  Polaris  force  that  is 
the  numerical  equivalent  of  our  own. 

Heavy  emphasis  on  submarines  has 
also  furnished  the  Soviets  with  an  under- 
sea fleet  to  interdict  our  vital  sea  lines  ot 
commimication.  In  such  attack  submar- 
ines, the  Soviets  have  three  times  the 
number  we  do  and.  increasingly,  they 
are  high  performance,  unlimited  mdm'- 
ance  nudear-powered  imlts. 

Nor  has  the  furf ace  fleet  been  ignored. 
Soviet  shipyards  have  launched  eight 
Glasses  of  major  combatants  in  the  last 
doeen  years.  Each  successive  de^gn  has 
displayed  improvements  that  have  en- 
hanced antiair,  antisurface  and  anttsub- 
marine  warfare  capabilities.  Especially 
ominous  has  been  the  arming  of  several 
of  these  modem  units,  as  well  as  many 
submarines  and  naval  aircraft,  with 
unique  breeds  of  antishlp  cruise  missiles. 
These  weapons,  which  do  not  exist  in  our 
fleet,  have  substantially  complicated  our 
defensive  problems  at  sea. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
growth  of  overall  Soviet  maritime 
strength,  lliough  the  Navy's  activities 
are  often  our  major  concern,  the  lures- 
ence  of  manifold  Soviet  merchant,  fish- 
ing, and  research  ships  on  the  world's 
oceans  and  in  the  world's  ports  is  even 
more  pervasive.  Each  of  these  vessels 
underscores  Soviet  mppredaticm  for  the 
economic  and  political  valiie  of  seapower 
to  compliment  its  naval  component. 

Mr.  [^>eaker.  I  say  that  it  Is  Incumbent 
in  this  Congress  that  we  meet  the  needs 
of  our  Navy  so  that  we  shall  not  become 
the  No.  2  naval  power  in  the  world.  Our 
future  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  taking  this  time  In 
order  to  present  this  very,  very  important 
issue  to  the  American  people. 

If  I  were  to  ascribe  a  title  to  the  few 
remarks  that  I  would  like  to  make  I  would 
call  my  statement.  "The  Realities  of 
Lead  Time." 

I  think  you  all  remember  the  campaign 
for  the  Presidency  in  1960.  Remember 
what  the  big  issue  was?  A  missUe  gap.  A 
missile  gap  which  nmny  of  us  knew  did 
not  exist,  yet  the  American  people  were 
so  afraid  of  that  alleged  missile  gap  that 
I  suppose  you  might  say  that  in  a  close 
election  it  determined  the  outocmie  of 
the  Presidency. 

Twelve  years  have  gone  by,  or  almost 
12  years,  and  a  strategic  gap  has  in 
oxvu — 18S0— Putaa 


fact  developed,  so  ably  presmted  and 
documented  fay  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Spxhgb). 

There  is  a  strategic  gap  today,  and  yet 
the  emphasis  is  all  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, reorient  our  priorities,  take  every- 
thing out  of  the  milltuy  budget 

Unfortunately,  America  has  never  been 
enveloped  in  a  war  that  it  was  prepared 
to  fight,  but  usually  our  great  industrial 
base,  the  genius  that  American  Industry 
possesses,  made  it  possible  to  tool  up  and 
produce  the  Implemmts  of  war  so  that 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  dday  we 
were  able  through  industrial  might  and 
military  genius  to  come  out  on  top.  But 
the  next  war  is  not  going  to  be  fought 
with  75  millimeter  artillery  pieces.  It  is 
zx>t  going  to  be  fought  with  bayonets  and 
rifles  and  machine  gims,  and  relatively 
simple  things  to  construct  from  an  en- 
gineering point  of  view;  the  next  war  we 
Imagine  will  be  the  most  technical  war 
ever  fought.  It  will  be  push-button  war- 
fare, and  we  will  not  have  time  to  tool  up. 

Those  are  the  realities  of  leadtlme. 

It  took  10  years  to  develop  the  Lance 
surface-to-surface  tactical  missile  sys- 
tem. It  took  8  years  to  develop  the  TOW 
anUtank  missile.  It  took  8  years  to  de- 
velop the  Shillelagh  missile  system,  and 
the  Sheridan  vehicle  that  goes  with  it. 

The  P-m  took  8  years  to  the  develop- 
ment stage.  The  SSM688  submarine  is 
going  to  take  10  years.  The  Polaris  mis- 
sile system  took  5  years,  and  the  Minute- 
man  ICBM  system  took  5  years.  And  to 
each  of  these  leadtimes  you  must,  if  you 
are  realistic,  add  still  another  2  years  for 
preliminary  studies  and  the  formulation 
of  ideas. 

I«t  us  face  the  reality  of  leadtime. 
You  do  not  crank  up  an  industrial  pro- 
duction line  overnight.  It  takes  8  to  10 
and  sometimes  12  to  15  years  for  a  mis- 
sile system  or  an  item  of  defense  to  get 
out  of  the  idea  stage  and  mto  the  hard- 
ware stage  where  it  can  be  deployed. 

Our  present  policies  of  weapons  sys- 
tems acquisition  are  designed  to  mini- 
mize risk,  and  to  reduce  cost  and  to  in- 
sure extensive  testing  to  see  that  it  can 
work.  When  we  look  to  the  future,  lead- 
times  are  going  to  get  even  longer. 

One  of  the  principal  ingredients  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  weapons  system,  and 
one  of  the  first  ingredients  when  you  do 
go  into  it,  is  research  and  devdopment. 

And  what  are  we  as  a  pec^e  doing  to 
keep  taput  into  the  pipeline  which  wiU 
eventually  produce  the  weapons  which 
we  need  to  defend  ourselves?  Let  us  take 
a  look.  Let  us  look  at  fiscal  years  1969 
1970,  and  1971.  In  flscal  year  1969  we  cut 
back  research  and  development  by  $303 
minion. 

In  flscal  1970  we  cut  it  back  by  ahnost 
another  $300  million. 

In  1971  we  cut  research  and  devdop- 
mMit  for  military  purposes  back  by  $275 
million. 

Now,  when  you  consider  that  we  have 
an  hifiationary  factor  of  about  9  percent 
in  research  and  devdoimient  you  not 
only  have  a  sizable  cut  in  dollars  but 
you  have  a  much  greater  cut  in  produc- 
tive effort  hi  research  and  devd<s>ment 

In  our  report  which  accompanied  the 
procumnent  bill  for  this  year  we  stated 
the  cost  index  for  research  and  develop- 


ment for  the  calendar  year  1970  In- 
creased more  than  7  percent  and  It  has 
increased  over  30  percent  in  5  yean. 

The  appropriattons  for  dtfense  re- 
search and  devdopment  over  the  past  7 
years  were  reduced  more  than  $2  Miiwyn 
by  the  Congress  from  what  Is  requested 
by  the  Dqwrtment  of  Defense. 

According  to  the  testimony  which  our 
committee  has  recdved  the  Soviet  levd 
for  research  and  devdopment  effort  has 
shown  a  dramatic  ino-ease  ova  the  past 
several  years  to  the  point  of  threatening 
our  previous  advantage  of  technical 
superiority. 

I  have  before  me  a  graph  which  shows 
that  shortly  after  1960  the  Russians 
passed  us  in  research  and  devdopment 
efforts  for  military  purposes  and  today 
Russia  through  all  sources  of  research 
and  dovdivment  spends  about  $11  bil- 
lion against  $8  billion  for  oursdves  when 
reckoned  in  constant  dollars. 

So  far  as  the  civilian  qtace  effort  Is 
concerned  the  ratio  is  aboot  $16  bUUon 
for  Russia  to  about  $10  bOlkm  for  the 
United  States. 

The  Russian  people  have  need  for 
social  gains.  They  wish  the  comforts  of 
life.  Why  is  their  Government  in<d«t<ng 
on  this  massive  research  and  develop- 
ment effort?  They  moat  Intoid  to  use  Vt 
for  some  purpose. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  condusion  that 
this  country  can  never  again  in  this 
technological  era  in  which  we  live  count 
on  what  we  did  in  Worid  War  I  and 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict- 
there  wUl  not  be  that  much  time.  Lead- 
times  are  getting  longer— and  our  ttane  of 
safety  is  getting  shorto*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gmtleman 
for  yldding. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thi^n^  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  ^)eaker.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Buiks)  . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  South  Cardlna 
not  only  for  taking  this  s^iecial  order  but 
for  recognizing  me  and  allowing  me  to 
be  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tboee  in  our  country  who 
preach  the  unilateral  disarmament  of 
our  country,  as  the  road  to  peace,  make 
as  much  sense  as  Nero  who  flddled  while 
Rome  burned. 

In  fact,  if  we  follow  thdr  suggestions 
we  are  not  only  going  to  pay  the  fiddler, 
but  we  as  a  free  nation  are  going  to  get 
burned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense 
Panel,  appointed  by  the  Preddent  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  July,  1969, 
submitted  its  report  September  1,  1970. 
The  members  of  the  Panel  reserved  the 
right  to  submit  sui^lemental  statonents 
on  areas  not  addressed  by  the  Pasd's 
report.  Seven  members  issued  a  state- 
ment entitled  "The  Shifting  Balance  of 
Military  Power."  This  statement  is  essen- 
tial reading  for  all  Americans. 

The  authors  of  this  statements  are 
William  Bladde,  Peoria,  m.:  George 
Champion.  New  Yoik;  WUllam  P. 
cnements.  Jr..  Dallas.  Tex.;  John  M. 
Fluke.  Seattle,  Wash.;  Hobart  D.  Lewis. 
Pleasantville,  N.Y.;  Wilfred  J.  McNdl. 
New  York,  N.Y.;  and  Lewis  F.  Powell.  Jr. 
Richmond.  Va. 
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The  material  ootitaint  a  ahoeking 
■tatement  oX  grovliic  Soviet  stratctb 
and  a  oosresixiodiiif  decBne  In  our  ovn 
mmtanr  poftare. 

Hie  aothozs  ixtint  oat  tbat — 
m  •  dxmnwtic  shift  In  Um  *^*^'y^  of 
poww,  Urgaly  unnotleid  by  tta*  pubUc,  th« 
quarter  oaatury  of  our  elfMr  VjO.  stratacle 
■upvlortty  htm  cxMlMt.  Tb*  Sonet  Union  hu 
moved  IgnincanMy  abead  at  tba  United 
Statee  In  ICBMl.  .  .  .  Tbe  UjS.  retelne.  for 
tb*  ttme  beinc  «  tubetuittal  edge  in  tbe 
nuUer.  ahort-nunge  SLBlCfe  launched  from 
PoUils  subraarlnee.  T«t.  tbe  Sovtet  Union 
bee  700  intermediate  range  balllatle  mleanee 
(IBBM'i)  deployed  vltbln  range  of  defenae- 
leaa  Weatem  Korope  dtlee  and  NATO  f oroee 
Including  800,000  Anwrtean  troopa  atatloned 
In  Xurope. 

In  addlUon  tbe  Soviet  Union  bae  a  major 
•ubmanne  oonetructlon  program  whleb  by 
1079-74  might  well  nullify  our  advantage 
of  ■QbmarlBea.  Tbe  VJB.  eutieonlc  B-S3  bomb- 
er force  etm  outnumbera  tbe  Soviet  atrateglc 
bomben  by  a  three  to  one  margin,  but  both 
nations  reoognlae  tbe  rriatlvely  otaeolete 
obaraeter  of  this  iniepmM  system. 


The  report  state*  that — 

No  Informed  person  now  denies  that  the 
period  ot  UjB.  saperlorlty  has  ended.  The  So- 
viet 88-0  ICBIC  force  atone  le  o^Ntble  of  de- 
livering a  megatonnage  ot  nudaar  warheads 
ssveral  ttmes  greater  than  that  of  the  entlz* 
UA  fOroe  of  ICBM*s  and  SLBM's. 

In  fact  the  Soviet  force  la  capable  of 
kining  100  mllUan  Americans  on  first 
strike. 

While  there  are  many  in  our  country 
who  speak  of  reordering  prlorltlee.  and 
of  conciliation  with  the  aggressive  forces 
of  world  communism,  the  authors  of  this 
report  have  correctly  ezpreased  the  view 
that — 

"Rm  road  to  peace  has  never  been  through 
appeaeement,  unilateral  disarmament  or 
negotiation  from  weakness.  The  entire  re- 
corded history  of  mankind  ts  precisely  to  the 
contrary.  Among  tbe  great  nations,  only  the 
strong  survive.  Waaknees  of  the  U5.— of  its 
mmtary  and  Its  will— could  be  the  graved 
threat  to  tbe  United  Statee  and  to  the  peace 
of  tbe  world.  ^^ 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
summary  of  this  Blue  Ribbon  Panel's  re- 
port, and  Insert  It  Into  the  Rkcokd  at 
this  time.  I  would  like  also  to  recall  the 
Btatemmt  of  President  Eisenhower  who 
said: 


Unta  war  la  eliminated  from  International 
wHatlona,  unpreparedneee  for  war  Is  well  nigh 
as  criminal  as  war  Itself.  ^^ 

soiucAaT 

The  principal  points  tn  the  accompanying 
Statement  may  be  sxunmartaed  aa  follows:  ^ 

The  Converging  Trends.  The  convergence 
of  a  number  of  trends  Indlcatea  a  significant 
shifting  of  the  strategic  mlUtary  balance 
against  the  TThlted  SUtea  and  In  favor  of  the 
Soviet  UmoQ.'  ntese  trends  Include:  (i)  the 
growing  Soviet  superiority  In  ICBU's;  (U) 
the  Soviet  commitment  ot  greater  reeourcee 
than  the  U.S.  to  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fenalve  weapons,  with  the  continued  deploy- 
ment thereof:  (lU)  the  pcastblUty  that 


•  This  Summary  to  neeeaaamy  incomplete 
and  reference  should  be  made  to  the  full 
SUtement  for  the  vietro  of  the  authors. 

» The  principal  threat  to  U.8.  security  for 
the  70's  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  thto  paper 
to  aimreeeed  prlmarUy  to  that  threat.  By  tbe 
late  70lB  and  beycsMl.  tbe  most  mmnm^y^g 
country  tn  tbe  world  may  be  Red  China. 


ant  VA.  teebnologieal  soparlonty  will  be  lost 
to  ttM  SoTlet  Unioa:  (iv)  tbe  oonvlnetng 
evldanoe  that  th«  Soviet  Union  seeks  a  pr*- 
empClve  lIxst-sMks  capabUlty;  (v)  tbe  imp- 
kUy  azpandlag  aovtot  aawal  e^abimy:  and 
(vl)  the  mounting  boattuty  of  ■■giiiiiuis  at 
the  public  towards  tba  mUttary.  tba  dafeose 
estahltohment  and  "tbe  military-Industrial 
oonptax."  without  due  recognition  that  sus- 
tained iriasumialble  eiltlcism  could  under- 
mine and  weaken  the  only  f  oroes  whleb  pro- 
vide eeeurlty  for  tba  VM. 

A  Second-Bate  Power.  If  these  observable 
trende  continue  tbe  UJB.  will  become  a  seo- 
ODd-rate  power  Incapable  <a  asuring  the  fu- 
ture security  and  freedom  of  its  pet^e. 
Neither  tbe  facts  ooooemlng  theee  treads  nor 
tbe  ultimate  danger  to  generally  luidentood 
by  tbe  public,  which  for  the  moet  part  re- 
mains uninformed  and  hence  apathetic 

A  Soviet  Worid  Order.  Since  World  n  a 
degree  of  world  order  has  been  maintained 
by  the  domtnanoe  of  U.S.  Strategic  mUltary 
strength,  nus  American  preeerfed  world  w- 
der  to  now  itlilntegianiig.  as  doid)te  ansa 
as  to  our  wttl  and  strength  to  preewve  It. 
There  to  reaaoo  to  bcliave  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion envlslcsto  a  new  era  which  It  wlU  domi- 
nate, employing  superior  military  power  and 
the  threat  of  Ito  use  to  achieve  long-cher- 
tohed  political,  economic  and  even  mllltarv 
objecttvea.  ' 

TBX  BIVD  or  tT.B.   SOPBUOSITT 

In  a  dramatic  shift  In  the  balance  of 
power,  largely  unnoticed  by  the  public  tbe 
quarter  century  of  dear  UA  strategic  supe- 
riority has  ended.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
moved  signlflcantty  ahead  of  the  United 
SUtee  in  ICBMIs.  tbe  principal  we^wns  sys- 
tem of  tbe  nuclear  age.  The  UB.  retains  for 
the  time  being,  a  substantial  edge  m  the 
•maUer,  abort-^ange  BLBU*  Uuncbed  from 
PoUrto  submsrlnas.  Tet.  tbe  Soviet  Union  has 
a  major  submarine  construction  prognm 
which  by  197S-74  could  nullify  thto  adron- 
tage.  The  U.S.  subsonic  B-6a  bomber  foroe 
stUl  outnumbers  the  Soviet  strategic  bomb- 
ers by  a  three  to  one  margin,  but  both  na- 
tions recognise  the  relatively  obsolete  char- 
acter of  thto  weapons  system. 

There  are.  of  oourae.  other  dements  in  tbe 
equation  of  strategic  mlUtary  power.  In  some 
of  theee— eucb  as  MEBV  and  Poeeldon— the 
VS.  to  ahead  of  tbe  Soviet  Union.  In  others- 
such  as  strateglo  defenae  against  mtosUes 
(ABM's)  and  against  bomber  attack— tbe 
Soviets  are  slgnlfleantly  ahead. 

But  however  one  may  view  the  l>danclng 
no  Informed   person   now  denies   that   the 
period  of  clear  U.S.  superiority  has  ended 
The  Soviet  8S-0  ICBlf  force  alone  to  capable 
of  deUverlng  a  megatonnage  of  nuclear  war- 
heads several  tlmee  greater  than  that  of  the 
entire  U.S.  force  of  ICBW»  and  SLBlTs. 
A  sovnrr  rntn-tmaxx  capaboixt 
Our  planners  In  the  flO's  assumed  that  If 
both  superpowers  had  an  adequate  retalla- 
toiT  capabUlty  ndther  woiild  prepare  for  or 
risk  a  first  strike.  The  evidence  to  now  rea- 
sonably conclusive  that   the   Soviet  Union 
rejecting  thto  assiimptlon.  to  deploying  stra- 
tegic weapons  systems  designed  for  a  flrst- 
Btrlke  capabUlty.  Thto  evidence  indudes-  (1) 
the  continued  Soviet  producUon  and  deploy- 
ment of  ICBM's  after  having  attained  a  dear 
niunerlcal  and  megatoxmage  advantage;  (11) 
the  emphasto  on  SS-g-s  deelgned  as  counter- 
force   weapons   capable   of   deetroylng   vs 
hardened  mlaaUe  sUos;  (lU)  the  development 
of  MRV  with  warheads  also  designed  as  coun- 
ter-force weapons,  and  of  lOBV  by  l»7l-7a- 
(Iv)  the  devdopment  ot  a  fractional  orbital 
mtosUe  which  slgnifieanUy  intniT.,!,^  ^nm- 
Ing  time;  (v)  the  oonstruetltm  of  a  Y-olass 
atomic  powered  submarine  SLBM  launching 
fleet  capable,  with  no  effective  warning,  of 
destroying  our  naUonal  command  centers  and 
much  of  our  8-62  bomber  foroe;  and  (vl)  the 
continued  Sovtot  emphasto  on  strategic  de- 
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fense  systems  against  both  missUss  and 
bomber*— an  emphasto  without  paraUd  in 
thto  country. 

The  charaoterlsuos  of  these  offendve  and 
def endve  wtupoiiM  systems,  whldi  the  Sovlels 
oantlnue  to  eq>and.  are  coostotent  only  with 
a  preemptive  strlka  capabUlty.  Such  a  wsap. 
ons  mix  and  volume  are  not  required  for  ef. 
feoUve  retaUaUon. 

A  cHAu,B«aiKo  sovirr  navt 
The  Soviet  navy,  modem  and  r^dly  «b. 
pandlng.  to  now  r.h>n«ngt«g  xjJi.  naval 
superiority  in  every  category  except  alrtrmft 
carriers.  Thto  Soviet  naval  buildup  to  a  malar 
element  in  tbe  shifting  balance  of  mUltan 
power. 

■anOAT  SBOM  THX  TBBXAT  OF  THX  VC'S 

The  dtuatlon  which  our  country  faces  to 
without  preoedent.  As  we  enter  the  70'«,  the 
strategy  of  American  supwlorlty  has  given 
way  to  the  concept  of  deterrence  by  main- 
tatnlng  an  assured  retaUatory  capablUty.  But 
there  to  no  Icmger  any  certainty  that  our  nu- 
daar deterrent  will  remain  credible  to  a  So- 
viet Union  wbldi  apparenUy  seeks  a  pie- 
emptlve  strike  capabUlty,  and  which  to  mov- 
ing rapidly  into  the  role  of  the  world's 
dominant  mlUtary  power.  Bed  China,  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  UJS..  also  to  acquiring  a  sig- 
nlfloant  ICBM  capabUlty.  It  to  not  too  mud> 
to  say  that  In  the  TO'e  neither  the  vital  in- 
tereets  of  the  U.S.  nor  the  Uvee  and  freedom 
of  its  dtlxens  wlU  be  secure. 

Yet,  many  of  our  most  Influential  clttoens 
reapond  to  thto  unprecedented  national  peril. 
not  by  a  renewed  determinaUon  to  assure  an 
adequate  national  defense,  but  rather  by  de- 
mands for  further  curtailment  of  defenae 
meaaiuea  which  can  only  increase  the  perU. 
CDTm»cx  nr  uarBwaB  sPEmcita 
Although  tbe  Preddent  has  submitted  for 
FT  1871  a  "bare  bones"  defense  budget 
reflecting  the  largest  single  cuback  since 
the  Korean  War,  pubUc  and  poUtlcd 
preasures  are  mounting  for  even  more  drastic 
rMucUons.  As  U.S.  defense  spending  goes 
down,  tbe  trend  of  spending  by  the  Soviet 
Unkm  oontlntiee  steadUy  upward,  'u  total 
military  funding  about  equato  that  of  tbe 
U.S..  although  its  gross  national  product  to 
barely  half  that  of  thto  country.  Tbe  mix  of 
Soviet  amending  to  espedally  meaningful. 
Without  the  drain  of  a  Vietnam  War  or  pub- 
lic preesuree  to  curtaU  defense  fimdlng.  So- 
viet expenditures  In  dollar  equlvdents  on 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  slg- 
nlfleantly exceed  thoee  of  the  US. 

THXKAT   TO   TXCHN0I.001CAI.   SOPXaiOBITT 

UJ3.  qualitative  superiority  In  weapons, 
due  to  Its  advanced  technology,  has  afforded' 
a  dectolve  advantage  over  the  past  yean.  Ihto 
advantage  to  now  being  eroded  away,  as  tbs 
VS.  faUs  behind  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
support  of  BAD  and  In  the  training  of 
sdenttots  and  engineers.  There  to  an  ever 
present  risk  of  disastrous*  techndoglcd  sur- 
prise In  major  weaponry  where  an  open 
sodety  to  in  competition  with  a  closed  Com- 
munist society.  We  are  neglecting,  by  In- 
adequate support  and  planning,  to  minimt— 
thto  risk. 

HXOOTlATIOlfS — TXAF  OB  OPPOBTUMITT? 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  repeated 
attempts  have  been  made  by  the  U.S.  to 
negottote  limitations  on  the  "arms  race." 
Negotiations  for  sound  enforceable  limita- 
tions should  be  continued  and  hopes  are  now 
high  for  the  success  of  the  current  SALT 
talks.  But  the  total  experience  of  negottotlng 
with  Communtot  nations  suggests  the  ut- 
most caution  and  the  need  for  the  moet 
critical  analysto  of  the  poedble  consequencee 
of  any  propoeed  terms.  Not  only  to  the  secu- 
rity of  thto  country  at  stake,  but  It  to  poedbto 
that  a  limitations  agreement  as  to  strategic 
weapons  coiild  have  the  effect  of  neutrdis- 
Ing  the  VS.  as  a  strategic  power,  leaving  the 
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soviet  Union  and  Red  China  rdatlvdy  free 
to  employ  their  superior  tactical  capabUltlea 
wberever  thto  seems  advantageous. 

BOSrnJTT  TOWABO  THK  XIUTABT 

At  thto  critical  time,  when  the  balance 
of  mUltary  power  to  shifting.  It  to  unlqudy 
unfortunate  that  pubUc  boetUlty  toward  na- 
Uonal defense  and  the  mUltary  to  at  an  un- 
precedented level.  Thto  attitude  reflects  a 
broad  spectrum  of  opinion  from  honest 
pacifists  and  dissenters  over  Southeast  Asia 
to  New  Leftist  revolutionaries.  But  the  baae 
to  sufflclenUy  oroad.  and  the  voices  support- 
ing various  aspects  of  It  suflldently  power- 
ful, to  have  a  profoundly  adverse  effect  upon 
dmost  every  aspect  of  nstlond  defense.  In 
a  democracy,  national  defenae  suffers  when 
there  to  Inadequate  public  understanding 
and  support.  It  may  be  fatdly  undermined 
when  a  significant  segment  of  public  opinion 
to  not  merely  negative  but  Irrespondbly 
hostUe. 

A  VIABLK  NATIONAI.  BTBATBOT 

Unlees  the  American  peoj^  wish  to  accept 
irrevocably  the  status  of  a  second-rate  pow- 
er— with  all  of  the  probable  consequencee — 
tbe  only  viable  national  strategy  to  to  regain 
and  retain  a  clearly  superior  strategic  ca- 
pabUlty. This  can  be  accomplished  by  revers- 
ing tbe  trends  Identified  above,  and  by 
eechewlng  agreements  which  freeze  the  U.S. 
Into  a  second-rate  status.  Tbe  margin  of  our 
overall  strategic  strength  mvist  be  sufficient 
to  convince  the  most  recUess  aggressor  that, 
even  after  a  surprise  first  strike,  tbe  capabU- 
lty to  retalUte  wlU  in  fact  survive  and  be 
adequate  to  Impoee  unacceptable  destruc- 
Uon  on  the  aggressor  nation.  Thto  course  of 
action  to  not  Incompatible  vrlth  conUnued 
negottotlons  for  arms  limitations.  Indeed, 
It  wlU  significantly  enhance  the  chances  of 
negotiations  being  genuinely  fruitful  with- 
out constituting  a  trap. 

TBX  coNSBQinatcxs  or  sxcokd-batx  status 

Basic  Communtot  dogma  contemplates  the 
employment — over  such  time  spans  as  may 
be  necessary — of  the  entire  arsenal  of  pres- 
sures against  the  U.S.  as  the  strongest  demo- 
cratic power.  Despite  dlsc<»d  among  Com- 
muntot states,  there  has  been  no  ameUoratlon 
of  thto  doctrinal  goal.  Throughout  the  past 
quarter  century,  when  the  Soviet  UiUon  was 
retoUvely  weak  strateglcaUy,  It  predpltated 
or  supported  crtoto  upon  crtoto — directly  or 
through  puppets  and  satellites — designed  to 
extend  Its  influence  and  to  create  disarray 
within  the  U.S.  and  the  Free  World. 

It  to  irrational  to  think,  vrlth  the  balance 
of  military  power  shifting  In  Its  favor,  that 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  wlU  be  less  hos- 
tUe, disruptive  and  Imperlaltottc. 

Tbe  consequencee  of  being  second  rate, 
even  If  national  survival  is  not  threatened, 
oodd  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  most 
vltd  diplomatic  and  economic  interests  of 
thto  country. 

WKAJUnsS — THE    GBAVXST   THKKAT   TO   PKACX 

TTie  road  to  peace  has  never  been  through 
appeasement,  unilateral  disarmament  or 
negottotlon  from  weakness.  The  entire  re- 
corded htotory  of  mankind  to  preclsdy  to  the 
contrary.  Among  the  great  nations,  only  the 
strong  survive.  Weakness  of  the  U.S. — of  its 
military  capabUlty  and  ite  wiU— oould  be 
the  gravest  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate our  colleague  in  the  well.  Mr. 
Bpenci  of  South  Carolina,  and  all  of 
those  who  are  participating  In  this  dis- 
cussion here  this  evening.  I  think  it  is 
imimrtant  as  we  prepare  for  the  August 
'•cess  to  put  the  Nation's  defense  needs 


in  a  proper  perspective  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers can  indeed  discuss  these  matters 
with  their  constituents  when  they  get 
back  home. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the 
statistics  that  our  colleague  has  listed 
here  on  the  deteriorating  situation  in 
American  defense.  And  it  is  regrettable, 
really  regrettable,  that  the  system  under 
which  we  operate  here  in  Congress  does 
not  afford  us  a  larger  forum  to  call  theee 
facts  to  attention.  While  it  is  true  that 
this  material  appears  in  the  Conckcs- 
siONAL  Record,  and  while  it  is  true  it  has 
been  a  long,  hard  day  here  and  it  is  late 
in  the  evenizig,  it  does  seem  to  me  some- 
what lamentable  that  the  excellent  pres- 
entation being  made  here  this  evmlng 
on  this  extronely  Important  subject  does 
not  have  a  greater  participation,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  our  Members  will 
take  time  to  read  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  Rkcord,  for  the  message 
he  has  delivered  here  today  should  be  of 
deep  concern  to  everybody. 

The  late  Robert  Kennedy  made  a 
rather  Interesting  observation.  He  said 
the  right  thing  for  the  wrong  reason,  but 
we  cannot  ignore  what  he  did  say.  He 
made  the  statement  that  the  enormous 
disappointment  of  well-meaning  Ameri- 
cans in  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  In 
Vietnam  has  cast  our  Nation  into  a  poe- 
ture  where  even  when  our  most  vital 
national  interest  is  involved,  many  Amer- 
icans Just  do  not  want  to  react  and  re- 
sp<md.  That  is  why  the  task  the 
gentleman  has  taken  on  today  is  such  a 
difficult  one.  He  is  trying  to  arouse  the 
Nation  into  a  realization  that  the  Com- 
munists have  not  given  up.  They  aie 
going  along  with  their  plans.  They  are 
spending  vast  sums  of  money  for  an  of- 
fensive military  establishment.  We  In  our 
country  for  the  most  part  develop  defen- 
sive equipment.  We  have  tried  to  impress 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  years 
that  we  have  this  Miormous  defensive 
capability,  and  if  they  are  foolish  enough 
to  disturb  the  peace  they  will,  of  courae, 
have  to  suffer  the  consequences,  but  that 
we  are.  first  of  all,  prepared  to  defend 
ourselves. 

The  gentleman  quite  property  points 
out  that  as  our  index  of  capability  goes 
down,  the  prospects  of  a  major  war  go 
up.  If  we  had  learned  that  lesson  in  the 
1930's.  even  though  we  were  in  the  throes 
of  a  terrible  depression,  then  the  horrible 
World  War  n  might  have  been  avoided, 
and  communism  would  not  be  the  menace 
that  it  is  today. 

So  I  respect.  I  admire,  and  I  thank  our 
colleague  for  taking  this  time.  I  know 
it  seems  a  hopeless  Job  and  to  some  de- 
gree unrewarding.  Sometimes  one  feels 
he  is  a  lone  voice  in  a  big  forest,  but  I 
think  somewhere  along  the  line  the 
American  people  will  have  to  realize  the 
Communists  have  not  given  up.  They 
have  not  altered  their  plans;  and  as  tired 
as  we  may  be  of  Vietnam  and  as  tired 
as  we  may  be  of  spending  $50  or  $60  or 
$80  billion  a  year  on  a  Defense  Establish- 
ment, this  Defense  Establishment  of  ours 
is  the  greatest  guarantee  for  peace. 

Once  we  Americans  ignore  and  forget 
that,  and  once  we  give  the  Soviet  Union 
the  superiority  which  it  is  now  trying 
to  reach,  the  ball  game  is  over,  and  this 


country  could  lose  all  Its  precious  fiee« 
doms  without  a  single  shot  being  fired. 

This  is  the  mesmge  our  colleague  la 
trying  to  get  through  today.  I  sympa- 
thize with  him.  I  wish  there  was  some 
way  I  could  assist  in  getting  this  very 
urgent  and  eloquent  message  to  the 
American  people.  I  hope  his  message  will 
get  wide  distribution,  because,  indeed, 
the  alarm  he  is  sounding  here  today  needs 
to  be  sounded.  The  American  peoi^  must 
be  reminded  that  this  battle  is  nowhere 
near  over,  and  that  the  end  of  hostilities 
in  Vietnam  is  not  going  to  change  the 
order  of  things.  Tht  President's  visit  to 
China  Is  not  going  to  change  the  order  of 
things.  If  anything.  I  would  say  it  Is  go- 
ing to  polarize  the  great  dangers  that 
exist  in  this  world  for  a  major  conflict. 

As  was  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  (Mr.  Gubsxr).  in  the  next 
major  conflict  we  will  never  again  have 
the  security  of  the  oceans  that  we  had  in 
World  War  n.  The  next  conflict  is  going 
to  be  instantaneous,  enormous,  monu- 
mental— and  unless  we  are  fUIly  pre- 
pared, we  may  never  have  a  chance  to 
retaliate. 

So  I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  enormous  contribution  here  this 
evening. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlonan  from  Illinois.  He  said  it 
better  than  I  could  say  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roussklot)  , 

KATIONAL    SURVIVAL — ^NO.    1   PRIORITT  KOW 
AB   ALWAT8 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dangerous  ebbing  of  our  Naticm's  de- 
fenses must  be  brought  to  the  attentioQ 
of  the  American  people. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  recent 
months  about  reordering  our  priorities, 
especially  since  the  apparent  winding 
down  of  the  Vietnam  war.  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  peace-at-any-price  group. 
The  No.  1  priority  of  this  country  has  al- 
ways been,  and  always  should  be,  na- 
tional survival  with  freedom.  Strength  Is 
our  heritage— without  it  we  would  not 
have  become  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
Peace-at-any-price  is  not  peace,  but  a 
delusion  of  peace.  The  price  the  enemy 
demands  Is  relinquishment  of  our  natural 
sovereignty  and  yielding  to  their  dom- 
inate power.  Let  us.  on  this  occasion, 
bring  into  clear  focus  the  alms  and  peace 
objectives  of  our  Nation  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  (Congress  to  execute  the  author- 
ity clearly  defined  in  the  UJS.  Constitu- 
tion. Article  I.  section  8. 

We  Americans  pride  ourselves  on  be> 
ing  practical  and  realistic,  and  in  manr 
ways  we  are.  In  the  face  of  the  threat 
from  the  World  Communist  Movement,, 
since   1917,   we   have   become   wishful 
thinkers  In  the  matter  of  survival.  In 
1933,  this  country  recognised  as  legiti- 
mate a  regime  In  the  Uhlcm  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  which  previous  admin- 
istrations, both  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican   had    correctly    Identlfled    as    a 
gangster  regime  without  honor  since  Itg 
inception  in  1917. 

Everyone  loves  the  bearer  of  good  ti- 
dings. No  one  likes  bad  news.  It  is  only 
natural  that  we  are  not  anxious  to  hear 
anything  unpleasant.  Yet,  In  our  daily- 
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Uvm,  we  IndlTldaallr  know  w«  hAve  to  be 
•lert  to  bMl  news  and  take  cotreetlTe  ac- 
tkn.  At  home,  a  clilld's  cawrtwMneee  may 
iei|iilie  coi'iedlTc  actiop  a  plumber  or 
zepalmuui  may  need  to  be  caDed.  and 
that  ooste  money.  At  work,  any  number 
of  Incidents  arising  purdy  out  of  com- 
petition may  cause  a  boilneesman  to  hire 
more  aalesmai.  purchase  new  equipment, 
or  rent  more  space,  and  that  costs  money. 
In  each  of  these  cases  the  IndlTldual 
faces  up  to  the  innblem  and  does  what  is 
necessary  at  the  moment,  deodte  the 
cost.  We  most  face  lite  Immediate  prob- 
lem of  our  national  survival  in  precisely 
the  same  manner.  A  loving  parent  can- 
not ignore  his  child's  immediate  need, 
nor  the  businessman  his  immediate  com- 
petitive need,  neither  can  we,  this  Con- 
gress. Ignore  our  most  press&ig.  imme- 
diate>  need.  We  cannot  afford  to  make 
bdieve  that  the  Commimlst  problem  Just 
isnt  there,  or  that  someday  it  will  go 
away  because  the  Communists  are 
changing — mellowing  is  the  cliche — and, 
therefore,  Conununists  no  longer  pose  a 
real  danger. 

Now,  if  the  Communists  were  to  truly 
change,  they  would  be  living  up  their 
goal  of  world  conquest  and  their  philos- 
oj^  of  dialectical  and  historical  mate- 
rialism which  asserts  and  requires  the 
inevitable  establishment  of  a  human  so- 
ciety called  communism.  If.  in  fact,  we 
found  there  was  evidence  that  the  dic- 
tatorial Communist  leaders  disbanded 
their  worldwide  agitetion  and  propa- 
ganda apparatus  called  the  Communist 
Party,  and  gave  up  their  functions  as 
agents  or  missionaries  of  that  philosophy 
within  that  party  to  further  the  goal  of 
world  conquest  by  the  power  structure 
now  identlfled  as  the  Soviet  or  Socialist 
bloc,  we  wotild  be  wrong  not  to  consider 
some  change  in  our  defense  posture.  The 
facts,  however,  show  the  opposite.  In  no 
way  are  the  Communists  giving  up  any 
of  the  three  above-mentioned  Interlock- 
ing characteristics  of  the  World  Commu- 
nist movement. 

It  is  because  too  many  of  our  leaders — 
in  both  political  parties — ^have  insisted, 
against  aU  the  facets  of  Communist  doc- 
trine, and  against  all  the  logic  that  dec- 
ades ot  experience  with  Communist  du- 
plicity should  have  driven  Into  our  senses, 
that  these  diabolical  criminals  are  still 
not  what  their  words  and  deeds  prove 
them  to  be,  that  we  now  find  ourselves 
in  a  most  perilous  situation. 

The  United  States  of  America  can  no 
longer  claim  to  be  the  most  powerful 
country  in  the  world,  capable  of  with- 
standing the  assaulto  of  any  enemy  on 
earth.  The  Soviet  bloc  has  pulled  even 
with  us  in  almost  every  area  of  weapons 
systems.  They  are  capable  of  delivering 
nuclear  megatomiage  far  sorpassinc  the 
power  of  UB.  warheads.  This  devd(K>- 
ment  has  been  the  subject  of  a  report  of 
a  Uue  ribbon  defense  panel  appcdnted 
by  President  Nixon  entitled,  "The  Shift- 
ing Balance  of  Military  Power."  The  gen- 
oral  press  luks  failed  to  give  this  Presi- 
dential commission  reimrt  the  same  at- 
tention it  has  given  other  commission  re- 
ports. 

Why  has  this  shift  in  military  power 
oecttiTed?  It  has  happened  because  the 
enemy— the  Communisto  have  been  de- 


fined as  our  enemy  In  UJB.  law — has  cun- 
ningly played  upon  our  natural  desires 
to  avirid  bad  news,  or  our  unwillingness 
to  face  the  total  truth  as  to  their  actual 
intentians.  How  have  they  suocewfuUy 
put  us  to  sleep  and  what  are  their  inten- 
tions? 

They  have  dose  much  of  this  throu^^ 
their  daily  worldwide  fact-distorting 
pn^Mganda  which  lays  the  groundwork 
for  coups  and  capitulations.  Caechoslo- 
vakla,  in  1948.  was  a  major  example. 
They  rely  aU  too  successfully  cm  Uie  com- 
munications media  of  the  free  world  to 
imply  truth  to  their  propaguMla. 

Intematlanal  agreements  and  treaties 
have  been  a  particularly  effective 
weapon,  in  the  Communist  arsMial  of 
stnUegical  and  tactical  maneuvers,  to  get 
and  keep  us  off  balance  to  exploit  our 
weaknesses.  Lenin,  who  masterminded 
the  coup  t>y  which  the  Communists  over- 
threw the  Kerensky  government  in  Rus- 
sia in  1917,  Justified  the  signing  of  the 
Brest-Li tovsk  Treaty  with  Germany: 

As  every  sensible  man  will  understand,  by 
signing  this  peace  treaty  we  do  not  put  a 
stop  to  our  workers'  revolution;  everyone  will 
iinderstand  that  by  ooncludlng  peace  wltb 
the  Oermans  we  do  not  stop  rendering  mili- 
tary aid;  we  are  sending  arms  to  the  Finns, 
but  not  military  units  wblcb  proved  to  be 
unfit.  Vladimir  I.  Lenin,  "War  and  Peace" 
(1918),  Selected  Worka  (International  Pub- 
llflhers.  New  Tort,  1948),  Vol.  VU,  p.  303. 

Lenin  further  instructed  his  followers 
on  the  value  of  treaties  as  weapons  with 
which  to  implement  wartime  policy 
goals: 

In  war  never  tie  your  bands  with  consider- 
ations at  formality.  It  Is  ridiculous  not  to 
know  the  history  of  war,  not  to  know  that 
a  treaty  Is  the  means  of  gaining  strength. 
Lenin.  "Reply  to  Debate  on  War  and  Peace" 
(1810),  Ibid.,  p.  300. 

Lenin's  pupil,  Joesph  V.  Stalin, 
wreaked  havoc  against  the  free  world's 
poet- World  War  n  solidarity  In  negotia- 
tions at  Yalta,  Teheran,  and  Potsdam. 
Yet,  Stalin's  own  outlook  had  been  ex- 
pressed many  years  earlier: 

A  diplomat's  words  must  have  no  relation 
to  action— otherwise  what  kind  of  diplomacy 
Is  It?  Words  are  one  thing,  actions  another. 
Oood  words  are  a  mask  for  the  concealment 
of  bad  deeds.  Sincere  diplomacy  Is  no  more 
possible  than  dry  water  or  Iron  wood.  Joseph 
V.  StaUn.  "Vecttons  In  F*tenftnirg"  (Jan. 
IS,  IBIS),  Soehinenipa  (Oospoatiidat.  Moe- 

oow,  IMS) .  Vol.  n.  p.  an. 

Communisto  take  no  foolish  giunbles 
in  their  negotiations.  They  simply  break 
them  off — walk  out — ^If  things  do  not  go 
their  way.  In  the  July  30.  1971.  issue  of 
Life  magazine,  long-time  apologist  for 
Red  China.  Edgar  Snow,  makes  this 
statement  about  Chou  En-lai: 

Ghou  quickly  cuts  to  the  heart  of  matters, 
dn^  the  impractical,  dttlmnlatea  wlien 
necessary,  and  never  gambles — without  four 


What  Snow  says  of  C1k>u  can  be  said 
in  general  of  all  Communists  who  enter 
negotiations  on  any  level.  They  gamble 
only  with  four  aces.  The  Communisto  are 
today  moving  toward  their  "four  aces" 
in  defense  weapons  and  the  strategic  de- 
ployment of  those  weapon  systems. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  gamble  with 
foolish  hopes.  We  refuse  to  imderstand 
that  Lenin's  instructions  and  long-range 


Intentions  are  being  carried  out  today. 
We  refuse  to  believe  that  the  Commu- 
nists today  have  the  same  scorn  for  truth 
in  diplomacy  which  Stalin  expressed. 
Our  "want-to-belleve-and-be-fair-to- 
the-other-guy"  attitude  played  into  the 
hands  of  Hitler  even  after  he  laid  out 
his  clear  intentians  in  "Mein  Kempf"  for 
the  whole  world  to  see.  Ilie  Communist 
leaders  of  today  are  no  different  in  their 
plans  and  intentions. 

Evm  since  Brest-Lltovak.  the  Commu- 
nists have  utilized  negotiations  to  gain 
great  advantages.  Non -Communist  coun- 
tries in  good  faith  have  entered  into  what 
were  expected  to  be  long-term  agree- 
ments with  them  benefiting  both  sides. 
The  Communist  signatories  never  con- 
sidered the  treaties  to  be  anjrthing  more 
than  temporarily  necessary  tools  in  the 
long  and  devious  road  to  world  conquest, 
to  be  discarded  the  moment  they  no 
longer  were  required,  to  be  ignored,  or 
repudiated  with  scorn.  Their  word  has 
been  meaningless,  their  signatures 
worthless.  Yet.  we  go  right  on  deluding 
ourselves  that  things  are  otherwise. 

The  UJB.  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  on  August  1, 1955,  published  a 
staff  study  entitled,  "Soviet  Political 
Treaties  and  Vlolatlans."  A  third  revision 
updated  the  study  as  of  January  1. 1964. 
In  the  foreword  of  the  first  edition.  Sen- 
ator Jamis  O.  EASTtANB,  chaimum  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security,  em- 
phasized the  following  important  facts: 

The  staff  studied  nearly  a  thousand 
treaties  and  agreements  of  the  kinds  de- 
scribed above,  both  bUateral  and  multila- 
teral, which  the  Soviets  have  altered  Into  not 
otay  with  the  United  Stetes,  but  with  coun- 
tries aU  over  the  wcrtd.  The  staff  found  that 
In  the  88  short  yean  since  the  Soviet  Union 
came  Into  existence.  Its  Oovemment  had 
broken  Its  word  to  vlrtuaUy  every  country  to 
whkflt  It  ever  gave  a  signed  promise.  It  sl^ied 
treaties  of  nonaflgiessliin  with  nfri^barlng 
statee  and  then  abeorbed  thoee  states.  It 
signed  promisee  to  refrain  from  revolutionary 
activity  Inside  the  countries  with  which  It 
sought  "friendship."  and  then  cynically  broke 
those  promises.  It  was  vl<riattng  the  first 
agreement  It  ever  signed  with  the  united 
States  at  the  very  moment  the  Soviet  envoy, 
Lltvlnov,  was  putting  his  signature  to  that 
agreement,  and  it  is  stQl  vlcdatlng  the  ssme 
agreement  In  1058.  It  broke  the  promlsss  It 
made  to  the  weatem  nations  during  pcwknis 
meetings  "at  the  sinnmlt"  In  Teheran  and 
Talta.  It  broke  lend-lease  agreements  offered 
to  It  by  the  United  States  In  order  to  keep 
Stalin  from  surrendering  to  the  Nasls.  It 
violated  the  ohartv  ot  the  United  Nattoos. 
It  keeps  no  International  promises  at  all  un- 
less doing  so  Is  dearly  advantageous  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  ewlously  doubt  that  U  during  the  whole 
hlstOTy  ot  civilisation  any  graat  nation  has 
ever  made  as  perfidious  a  reoord  as  tiUs  In 
so  shcHTt  a  time. 

On  the  basts  ot  the  reoocd,  this  question 
Inevitably  arlaes:  Is  the  Soviet  reoord  merdy 
a  ssrlaa  of  Individual  and  unrelated  misdeeds, 
or  haa  treaty  breaking  been  an  instrument 
of  nsttonal  poUcy  sinoe  the  UJBJBJl.  ItMlf 
came  into  existence?  Employed  by  the  United 
Nations,  the  suboonunlttee  showed  that  this 
had  been  answered  as  Icng  ago  as  1030  by 
Bambrldge  Oolby.  who  was  Woodrow  Wllscml 
Secretary  at  State.  Ilie  existing  regime  Ui 
Russia  la  baaed  upon  the  negation  of  every 
prtDctple  of  honor  and  good  faith,  said  U*. 
Ootby.  Tba  rasponslble  leaden  at  the  reglma 
hava  freqtMOtty  and  openly  boasted  that  ttasy 
are  wUllng  to  sign  agreements  and  under* 
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taklaip  with  faralgB  powwB  wldto  Bot  having 
lbs  dlgbtest  latmtlaii  eg  iitissi  iliig  snoh  «n- 
«Btiklngi  or  oaRylng  oat  ■nSb  agrsHnanta. 

At  the  time  bs  uttered  tbasa  hlstorto 
WDCtlB.  Seeretary  at  State  Oolby  bad  avallabla 
to  him  many  eaunples  ot  how  oommnnlst 
leaden  "frequently  and  opanly  boasted"  that 
ttMlr  pledged  word  was  wocihleas.  Let  me  oaU 
attaiMon  to  Just  on*  of  those  ecamplas,  given 
by  SBOfvtov,  Z«BlB%  Ueotenaa*,  as  long  sgo 
asl»t0. 

Ws  ars  wmiBg  to  Mgn  an  anfavaraUe 
peaoe . . .  Atoovlsv  said. 

It  would  only  mean  w»  should  pot  no  trust 
whatever  In  the  piece  at  paper  we  should 
sign.  We  should  use  the  breathing  spaoe  so 
obtained  to  order  to  gather  our  strength  so 
that  tSb»  mere  oonttnued  existence  at  our 
Oovemment  would  keep  up  the  worldwide 
propaganda  which  Soviet  BussU  has  been 
carrying  on  for  more  than  a  year. 

Mr.  I^?eaker,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
are  more  brainwashed  by  our  own  "wish- 
ful thixddng"  than  Soviet  propaganda 
has  ever  accomplished.  The  Communist 
p(^cy  statements  I  quoted  from  Lenin 
and  StaUn.  and  the  last  by  Zinoviev,  are 
on  the  reoord.  Why  do  we  continue  to 
insist  the  Communist  do  not  mean  what 
they  say? 

In  the  updated  119  page  stody  by  the 
Senate  committee,  President  Elsenhower 
is  quoted  in  his  note  to  Premier  Bulganln 
of  the  UJS5.R.  protesting  the  Soviet's 
faUure  to  keep  promises  made  at  Geneva: 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  perplexed  as  to 
lu>w  we  can  work  together  constructively  if 
agreements  which  are  negotiated  at  the  high- 
est level  after  the  most  thorough  explana- 
tlons  do  not  seem  dependable. 

Yet,  today  as  I  speak  in  this  Chamber, 
a  President  who  was  Vice  President  when 
Mr.  Elsenhower  wrote  thoee  words  is  en- 
meshed in  the  toils  of  stlU  another  en- 
deavor through  which,  I  am  afraid,  the 
Communist  world  leaders  will  gain  more 
advantage  in  their  power  pleiy  against 
the  free  world.  The  very  desiirnation  of 
these  negotlatiMis  refiects  the  suiH'eme 
irony  of  our  position.  Instead  of  taking 
their  propositions  with  more  than  the 
perverbial  "grain  of  salt"  because  of  de- 
cades of  Communist  treaty  breaking,  our 
American  diplomate  now  are  meeting  in 
secret  with  the  Communist  masters  of 
duplicity  in  what  are  called  the  SALT 
talks,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  reach- 
ing agreement  on  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion by  the  two  major  world  powers.  We 
can  be  certain,  however,  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  have  been  entered  into 
by  the  UJBjSJl.  only  according  to  Lenin's 
dictum — to  gain  strength  and  to  advance 
the  goal  of  world  domination. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  at  this  point  in  my  state- 
ment, I  am  including  a  paper  written  by 
Dr.  James  B.  Whisker  of  the  political 
science  department  of  West  Virginia 
University  which  exi»*essed  his  opinion 
on  this  country's  participation  in  the 
SALT  talks: 

TBB  U.S.  AMD  THX  SALT  TaUCS 

(Opinion  by  Dr.  Jamee  B.  Whisker,  West 
Virginia  University) 
It  has  long  been  my  considered  oi^nlon 
that  we  are  wasting  our  time  and  loelng  val- 
uable time  In  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
communists  in  regard  to  strategic  arms 
llmltauon.  Nothing  I  have  read  or  seen  in 
recent  days  has  in  any  way  altered  that 
opinion. 


After  the  Seoond  World  War  we  suggested 
that  we  limit  the  use  ot  nuolsar  weapons, 
but  the  Soviet  leaden  said  that  tt  was  not 
suiprlalng  that  the  UJ3.  wanted  to  do  so 
iinoe  the  UJB.  had  a  monopcdy  there.  Later, 
we  suggested  certain  limitations  on  the  use 
of  nuclear  devloea,  but  the  Soviet  Union 
balked  since  Its  devtfopment  lagged  behind 
American  reeeandi  and  davtiopment.  Tlie 
United  States  has  In  effect  demonstrated  its 
good  will  by  unQateraUy  refraining  from  de- 
veloping and  manufacturing  Increasingly 
masslv*  offeoslv*  weapons  and  from  ereattng 
adequate  defense  of  American  dtlea  via  the 
installation  of  defensive  weapons  sudi  as 
the  ABM. 

AitMria*  now  faces  a  growing  Soviet  threat 
of  superiority  on  every  front.  Now  that  So- 
viet superiority  Is  achieved  they  wUb  to 
speak  of  arms  limitations.  Ihalr  equljHnent 
Is  the  most  modem  In  the  world,  especially 
their  naval  equipment.  Much  ot  our  obeolete 
and  obetdesoent  equipment  simply  must  be 
replaced  in  the  very  near  future  or  we  will 
face  an  even  more  dangerous  lag  than  now 
exisU. 

Beyond  arguing  over  what  posture  the  So- 
viet union  has  vis  a  vis  the  United  States, 
the  following  must  never  be  forgotten  as 
general-phnnsf^lcal  principles: 

1)  Tlie  Soviet  view,  foUowlng  marxism- 
leninism,  of  treaty-making  accepts  the  prln- 
dide  of  avtoUmitatUm.  Treaties  are  "scnps 
of  paper"  whoee  use  is  entirely  pragmatla 
"Two  steps  forward,  one  step  backward"  as 
Lenin  was  quoted. 

2)  There  is  teehnOloglcaUy  no  safe  Inspeo- 
tlon  practice  undo:  consideration.  And  we 
have  absolutely  no  reason  to  take  their  word 
for  It.  We  could  limit  our  weapons  and  never 
know  where  they  stand.  Word  of  new  Amer- 
ican devdopment  would  surely  leak  out;  not 
necessarUy  so  m  the  Soviet  Union's  closed 
sUte. 

8)  War  to  at  the  heart  of  mandst-Ienlnlst 
theory,  past  and  present.  Lenin  wrote  con- 
stantly of  using  "peace"  and  "disarmament" 
moves  to  throw  the  West  off  course.  We  faUed 
to  read  Hitler.  Marx  or  Lenin  in  the  past  and 
we  found  out  In  each  case  a  little  late  that 
what  they  said  they  try.  Basic  theory  has 
not  changiBd. 

4)  The  rellglous-llke  beUef  In  dlalecttoal 
and  historical  materialism,  the  Inevitable 
faU  of  the  West,  etc.,  leads  them  to  believe 
that  their  way  of  Ufe  wlU  win  Inevitably. 

6)  It  is  a  basic  communist  tactic  to  dupe 
the  (qiponent  untU  his  weakness  is  discov- 
ered; and  then  to  move  in  with  totat  while 
be  sle^M. 

8)  Accord  with  even  a  trustworthy  Soviet 
Union  i>reeents  no  guarantees  against  Bed 
Chineee  aggreeslon.  Even  if  it  were  to  be 
somehow  proven  that  the  Soviets  are  negoti- 
ating In  good  faith,  still  the  Bed  fhlnneo 
must  be  Mmsldered.  In  face  of  Bed  Chineee 
nuclear  potential — to  say  nnthtwg  of  other 
potentials — ^we  are  deadly  foolish  to  seek  to 
curb  our  military  response.  The  Red  Chinese 
have  long  eought  the  war  v^ilch  would  de- 
stroy the  latest  vestiges  of  the  capitalist 
states. 

7)  In  areas  where  communists  around  the 
world  could  lessen  tension,  tension  which  we 
have  not  created,  they  have  not  choeen  to 
do  so.  Let  them.  If  they  be  ot  good  will,  be- 
gin a  tradition  of  peace:  In  Berlin,  In  Korea, 
In  Vietnam,  in  the  Middle  Bast  and  so  on. 
There  is  no  reaacHi  to  suspect  tliat  they 
would  not  exploit  their  potential,  as  they 
have  done  so  often  in  the  past.  In  the  future 
when  we  are  In  a  weakened  pasture. 

The  range  of  American  policy  in  the  fu- 
ture, especially  as  affects  such  policies  as  the 
"Nixon  Doctrine",  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
the  "Containment  of  Communism" -Truman 
Doctrine.  wlU  be  limited  by  SALT  accords 
with  the  communist  nations.  Our  range  of 
policies  in  the  Middle  Bast,  for  example,  is 
greatly  llmlt^wl  now  by  Soviet  superiority. 


We  ooold  not  Interfere  as  w«  choas  to  m 
lOM  In  the  Middle  Bast. 

m  a  time  when  communist  scttTeilnn  haa 
never  been  more  obvious  It  Is  certainly  an 
unwise  poUcy  to  Umlt  our  range  of  laasanh 
and  dsvetopment  and  replooement  attam»- 
tlves.  Tbm  umtad  CMates,  as  a  graat  powsr. 
seems  to  stand  alone  facing  two  eomsBonlst 
leviathans,  each  ot  whom  say  that  the  other 
doee  not  control  Its  Intamal  or  sKtemal  poU- 
dea.  If  the  one  communist  nation  can  give, 
by  disarmament  talks  or  arms  llmltatlona 
talka,  an  advantage  to  the  other,  what  to  the 
llktiy  oateoooar  It  bodes  evU  for  the  UjB. 

"Btm  Vtotnam  ooolllot  has  had  the  very 
unf crtonate  able  effect  of  MmtMng  tessarefa, 
development  and  replaoeoMsit  at  strateglo 
wB^xms.  During  thta  time  both  the  Ohlness 
and  the  Sovleta  have  bean  woridng  to  In- 
orsaaa  their  reqjMctlve  stockpiles  ot  Impor- 
tant, new,  strategle  we^iona.  With  that  war 
now  "unwinding"  a  new  method  has  haan 
devised  by  the  communist  world  to  keep 
America  behind  in  weapons  ot  itratagle 
types — arms  llmltatlona. 

I  suggest  we  wait  for  the  oommuntots  to 
tibxm  us  some  of  their  "good  wm"  while  w* 
create  parity  with  both  oommuntot  glanta. 
and.  hopefully  while  we  reconsider  our  aUl- 
anca  systama.  Than  let  us  talk  as  equals.— 
If  there  then  be  anything  to  talk  about. 

Long  ago  the  Communiste  learned  our 
greatest  weakness.  Tliey  are  mindful  of 
our  wlIliTigneas  to  face  up  to  the  reality 
of  their  goals,  to  acc^t  the  fact  that 
they  really  b^eve  in  the  teneto  of 
dialectical  matoialism,  and  that  the 
Ccnnmunlst  Party  is  functlooaUy  de- 
signed as  a  vdilcle  of  world  revolutim. 
With  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  power 
base— that  Is,  the  armory  for  world  con- 
quest suppling  most  of  the  material 
needs  of  some  40  milUcm  Communiste 
C9)et»ting  in  every  country — these  f oee 
have  made  tremoidous  strides  by  alter- 
nating their  propaganda  impulses  calcu- 
lated to  raise  our  hopes  for  peace  or 
deepen  our  fears  of  war,  depending  on 
the  response  needed  to  advance  their 
goals.  H<q>e  or  fear,  hatred  or  love,  in 
fact  every  emotion  known  to  man  has 
been  exploited  by  these  ctever  manipu- 
lators for  their  own  devious  purposes. 
The  Russian  people  were  misted  by 
Lenin.  Mao  Tte-tung  and  Chou  Ai-lal 
accompli^ed  the  same  purpose  in  the 
same  maimer.  Tbe  Communisto  have 
never  departed  from  Leninist  teaching 
and  training,  and  we  sliould  not  be  de- 
ceived into  believing  otherwise.  In  too 
many  cases,  American  oflWals  have  been 
deluded  by  Communist  propaganda  and 
have  cooperated  in  the  division  <tf  peo- 
ples— Germany,  Korea,  and  Vietnam 
have  been  cut  in  two.  Communist  train- 
ing is  intensive.  Communist  operations 
follow  a  consistent  pattern.  Communist 
union  leaders  in  the  free  world  negotiate 
no  differently  than  do  Communist  diplo- 
mate. They  are  sure-thing  gamblers — 
playing  only  with  four  aces.  They  go  into 
negotiations  asking  for  the  sun  when 
their  objective  is  only  the  moon,  and  they 
smile  whoi  we  believe  we  have  reached 
a  compromise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  be  misled  into 
thinking  the  Communisto  have  changed. 
A  July  28,  1971.  broadcast  from  Moscow 
contained  this  declaration  which  donon- 
strates  that  Communist  i>hiloeophy  has 
in  no  way  changed  over  the  decades: 

Communisto  struggle  so  that  everyone 
should  have  work,  a  piece  of  land,  bread. 
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%  good  dwdUng.  ttie  rl^ht  to  education, 
mwitoj  care,  and  rapport  In  his  retli«- 
mcnt  The  threat  of  war  and  «tnpi>r«mT^ffin 
■auBt  be  done  away  with.  Communista 
•tnic^e  for  the  security  and  peace  for 
all  peoples.  Our  people  have  followed  the 
teachlngg  of  Lntai  and  our  Oooununists 
have  been  in  the  vanguard  In  the  task  of 
building  a  new  and  happy  society  and 
a  better  life  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  f«Uow  colleagues, 
let  us  think  carefully  on  theee  words 
vis-a-vis  the  key  ♦»• /^^h^«g^  of  Lenin  and 
the  state  of  our  national  defense: 

SocUUsts,  without  "Tting  to  be  tocUUsta. 
oannot  oppoae  any  Und  of  w  ...  In  the 
first  plaoe,  eociaUste  never  liaTe  snd  never 
would  oppoae  rerolutlonary  wmn  ...  In  the 
second  pUce,  ctvn  wua  are.  alao.  «»ra.  He 
who  sooepts  the  cUas  etrugi^e.  cannot  fall  to 
wwvigi'ilee  civil  wara  which  under  any  clMsa 
society  represent  the  nsturml,  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  inevitable  continuation  of 
the  development  and  scgravatlon  of  class 
struggle  .  .  .  Socialism  cannot  win  simul- 
taneously In  all  countries.  It  wUl  win  Inl- 
y*Uy  In  one  or  several  oountrlee.  while  the 
remainder  will  remain  for  some  time,  either 
bouTgeoU  or  prebourgeols.  This  should  re- 
sult not  only  In  fricUons.  but  alao  In  the 
direct  striving  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  other 
countries  to  smash  the  victorious  proletariat 
of  the  socialist  sute.  In  such  oases,  a  war 
on  our  part  would  be  lawful  and  Just.  Thla 
would  be  a  war  for  soclallam.  for  the  libera- 
tion of  other  people  from  the  bourgeoisie. 
KngeU   was  completely  right   when  in   hla 
letter  to  Kautaky  of  13  Septembw  1883  he 
dlrecUy  recognised  the  poaslbUlty  of  "defen- 
sive wars"  by  already  victorious  ■>vH«it«ni 
He  had  in  mind  ezaoUy  the  defenae  of  the 
victorious  proletariat  against  the  bourgeotse 
of  other  countrtee  .  .  .  Only  aft«-  we  over- 
throw, completely  defeat  and  expropriate  the 
bourgeolale  In  the  entire  world,  and  not  only 
In  one  country,  wUl  ware  become  Impoaslbte. 
And  from   the  aclentlflc   point  of   view.  It 
would  be  completely  incorrect  and  completely 
unrevoluuonary  to  by-pasa  or  tone  down  the 
most  Important,  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
slatance  of  the  bourgeolae— which  U  the  moet 
tfUBcult.  the  most  atruggle-requlrlng  of  tran- 
sition to  aodallam.  "Social"  prlesto  and  op- 
pottunlsu   are   always   ready    to   dream   of 
future  peaceful  socialism,  but  thla  la  pi»- 
elstfy  the  way  they  differ  from  revoluUonary 
sodal-democrau.  because  they  do  not  wlah 
to  think  and  ponder  the  embittered  claae 
struggle  and  class  wars  which  are  required 
In  order  to  bring  about  thla  wonderful  future 
(VUdlmlr    I.    Lenin,    "Military   Program   of 
"oletarlan  Revolution"  (written  1916,  pub- 
Jiftosd  1»17)  CoUeeted  Worka  (Intemattonal 
F^bUgers.  New  York.  1943).  Vol.  XIX.  pp. 


There  are  those  IcjisdeTB.  however,  whose 
dreams  for  a  peaceful  worid  have  become 
confused  with  reality. 

Lenin  clearly  stated  the  CkHumunist 
position  on  war  and  imperialism.  Com- 
munists, of  course,  define  all  free  enter- 
prise or  capitalistic  countries  as  imperi- 
alistic. In  1918  Lenin  said: 

Bthar  the  Soviet  governments  triumph  In 
every  advanced  country  In  the  world,  or 
the  moet  reaoUonary  Imperialism  triumphs, 
the  moet  savage  imperialism,  which  Is  throt- 
tling the  smsa  and  feeble  nstlonaUtles  and 
rMnstatlng  reaction  aU  over  the  world— An- 
glo-American Imperialism  which  has  perfect- 
ly mastered  the  art  of  using  the  form  of  s 
dsmocntie  republic.  One  or  the  other,  there 
Is  no  middle  course.  (Lenin,  "Valuable  Ad- 
mission of  Pittrim  Sorokln,"  1918,  Selected 
Worka.  International  Publlahera,  New  York 
1948.  Vol.  Vm.  pp.  148-140.) 
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I^nln.  the  "revoluti<»iary  social-demo- 
crat," declared  that: 

Bmblttered  claaa  struggle  and  clan  wan 
MPS  vital  In  bringing  Into  being  this  wonder- 
ful future,  worid  socialism. 

He  said- 
Note  weU.  wara  will  become  Impoealble  only 
after  we  overthrow,  completely  defeat  and  ex- 
propriate the  bourgeolae  In  the  entire  world 
and  not  only  in  one  country. 

So,  the  recent  Moscow  broadcast 

which  was  In  Arabic-Identifying  with 
I«nln'8  teachings,  was  clearly  calling  for 
still  greater  militancy  in  the  class  strug- 
gle and  so-called  class  war  in  the  Mid- 
dle Kast  As  we  all  know,  an  unending 
■eries  of  juerrllla  outbreaks  and  civil 
wars  of  varying  intensities  have  broken 
out  in  the  Ifiddle  East  In  recoit  years 


In  1919  Loiin  declared: 

We  are  Uvlng  not  merely  In  a  state,  but 
In  a  system  of  states,  and  the  exlatence  of 
the  Soviet  BepubUc  side  by  side  with  Im- 
perialist states  for  a  long  time  is  unthink- 
able. And  before  that  end  supervenes,  a  se- 
ries of  frightful  collisions  between  the  So- 
viet RepubUc  and  the  bomrgeoise  states  will 
be  Inevitable.  That  means  that  If  the  ruling 
class,  the  i«x)letarlat,  wants  to  hold  sway.  It 
must  prove  Its  cap«K:ity  to  do  so  by  ita  mili- 
tary organisation.  (Lenin.  "Report  of  Cen- 
tral Committee  at  8th  Party  Congzees",  1919 
Ibid.,  Vol.  vm.  p.  33.) 

Even  more  succinctly,  Lenin  summed 
it  all  up  In  1920: 

A&  long  ss  capitalism  and  soclallam  exist, 
we  cannot  Uve  In  peace;  in  the  end.  one  or 
the  other  will  triumph — a  funeral  dirge  will 
be  sung  over  the  Soviet  RepubUc  or  over 
world  oapltallam  (L*nln,  "Speech  to  Moscow 
Party  Nuclei  Secretaries".  November  36.  1930 
Ibid.,  p.  387.) 

Finally,  we  must  realize  the  distinc- 
tion Loiln  made — and  the  distinction 
Moscow  still  makes  today — between  a 
war  as  waged  by  a  capitalist  country  and 
one  waged  by  a  Leninist,  Socialist  coun- 
try. On  one  occasion  he  clarified  his  dis- 
tinction In  this  way: 

If  war  Is  waged  by  the  exploiting  class 
with  the  object  of  strengthening  its  class 
rule,  such  a  war  Is  a  crlmlcal  war.  and  'de- 
fencism'  in  such  a  war  Is  a  base  betrayal  of 
sodallsm.  If  war  Is  waged  by  the  proletariat 
after  It  has  conquered  the  bourgeois  In  Its 
own  country,  and  la  waged  with  the  object  of 
strengthening  and  extoidlng  socialism,  such 
a  war  is  Isgltlmate  and  'holy.'  (Lenin  "Left- 
wing  ChUdlahneea  and  Petty-Bourgeola 
MentaUtr.  Msy  »^.  1918.  Ibid.,  Vol.  WI, 
p.  357.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lenin  remains  the  great 
all-time  strategist  of  the  World  Com- 
munist Movement.  Let  us  leam  a  lesson 
from  Adolf  Hirer's  "Mein  Kampf ."  Many 
have  wisely  remarked  that  had  HlUer's 
principles  and  goals  been  read  and 
studied.  World  War  n  might  have  been 
avoided.  The  Communists  Issue  a  "Meln 
Kampr*  every  day  In  every  language,  as 
they  pour  out  billions  of  words  In  an  un- 
ending propaganda  barrage  throughout 
the  world. 

Although  Lenin  Is  the  major  architect 
for  world  communism,  his  successors 
have  never  hesiuted.  when  it  suited  their 
purposes,  to  seemingly  contradict  lilm. 
We  let  ourselves  be  brainwashed.  We 
look  for  every  shade  of  meaning,  hope- 
fully seeking  some  clue  to  a  new  outlook 


by  the  Communists,  lliere  is  none,  but 
we  insist  on  finding  cme.  Tliey  put  be- 
fore us  what  they  think  we  want  to  be- 
lieve—and tliey  are  usually  right  Ptor 
example.  Joseph  Stalin  was  Lenin's  im- 
mediate successor,  although  he  had  to 
have  Leon  Trotsky  murdered  in  exile  in 
Mexico  to  insure  his  position,  and  an 
Interview  with  Boy  Howard,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  World  Telegram. 
March  1,  1936.  Stalin  said  to  the  free 
world: 

American  democracy  and  the  Soviet  system 
can  exist  peaoefuUy  side  by  side  and  com- 
pete with  each  other.  But  one  cannot  evolve 
Into  American  democracy  or  vice  versa  We 
can  exist  peacefully  side  by  side.  If  we  do  not 
And  fault  with  each  other  over  every  trifling 
matter.   (New  York  Times,  l&rch  8,  19M). 

This  was  merely  a  shift  of  emphasis 
from  a  much  clearer  position  given  by 
Stalin  to  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1927  when  he  specified 
the  purely  temporary  nature  of  peaceful 
coexistence: 

We  cannot  forget  the  aaylng  of  Lenin  to 
the  effect  that  a  great  deal  In  the  matter  o( 
our  construction  depends  on  whether  we 
Buceed  In  delaying  the  war  with  the  capitalist 
countries,  which  is  InevlUble  but  which  may 
be  delayed  either  untU  proletarian  revolu- 
tion ripens  in  Burope  or  lUJtU  colonial  revo- 
lutions come  fully  to  a  head,  or  flnaUy,  untfl 
the  capitalists  fight  among  theuMelvee  over 
the  division  of  the  colonies.  Therefore,  the 
maintenance  of  peaceful  relations  with  cmI- 
taiut  oountriea  la  an  obligatory  task  for  vm 
The  basis  of  our  reUtlons  with  capitalists 
countries  conelsto  in  admitting  the  co-exist- 
ence of  two  oppoaed  systems.  (Speech  to  the 
ISth  Congress  of  CPSU  (b).  Dec.  3.  1937, 
Sochineniya  QoepcAltiEdat.  Moecow  1948 
Vol.  X.  pp.  388-389.) 

Stalin  enunciated  the  core  of  Lenin's 
teaching  that  war  with  the  cai^talist 
world  was  inevitable,  but  it  is  to  the 
socialists"  advantage  to  delay  it  until  the 
situation  beocMnes  more  advantageous  to 
them.  Are  we  fools  to  think  they  will 
not  make  the  most  complete  prepara- 
tions for  that  war  while  successfully  de- 
laying It?  But  how  many  Americans 
grasped  at  the  straw  tliat  Stalin  threw 
them  in  his  words  to  Roy  Howard.  "We 
can  exist  peacefully  side  by  side."  He 
simply  omitted  the  key  word— "tempo- 
rarily." 

Stalin's  successor.  Georgi  lifolenkov. 
followed  suit.  In  his  speech  at  Stalln'8 
funeral.  March  9,  1953.  he  said: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  pursued  and  la  pur- 
suing a  consistent  policy  of  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  peace,  a  policy  of  strugi^e 
against  the  preparation  and  iir»i«mh)ng  ai  a 
new  war,  a  policy  of  International  ooopera- 
Uon  and  development  of  buslneas  relatluM 
with  all  oountrlee.  a  policy  preceedlng  from 
the  Leninist-Stalinist  thesis  on  the  poeatbU- 
Ity  of  prolonged  co-exlatence  and  peaceful 
competition  of  the  two  different  systeme— 
the  capitalist  and  the  socialist.  (Ftavda. 
March  10.  1953.) 

What  weloome  news  from  the  new 
face  in  the  Kremlin.  Hope  abounded. 
The  tyrant  Stalin  was  dead.  The  new 
Communist  leader  sounded  forth  for 
peaceful  competition  and  coexistence. 
The  free  world  chose  to  continue  to  ig- 
nore the  Leninist  mold  in  which  Malen- 
kov  had  been  cast.  A  peace-hungry  world 
Ignored  his  use  of  the  world  "prolonged" 
and  his  omission  of  the  key  strategy. 
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"until  the  time  is  advantageous  for  the 
socialist  countries  In  the  inevitable  war 
with  capitalism.'*  Soviet  psychology  suc- 
ceeds primarily  because  of  freeman's 
wishful  thinking. 

Nikita  Khrushchev  followed  next.  Ma- 
lenkov  foimd  little  peaceful  coexistence 
among  his  Communist  compatriots  who, 
unwilling  to  utUiae  the  tried  and  true 
Stalinist  pattern  of  personal  Uouidatian, 
merely  exiled  him  to  run  an  dectric  com- 
idex  well  removed  frtun  Moscow.  Khru- 
shchev proved  hims^  an  able  disciple  of 
the  Leninist  creed  and  strategy.  He  de- 
nounced Stalin  as  a  ruthless  dictator.  He 
parroted  Stalin's  and  Malenkov's  line  on 
peaceful  coexistence.  But,  he,  too,  rdied 
on  our  wish  for  peace  to  stop  us  from  fac- 
ing the  issue  of  the  Communist  threat. 
We  wanted  to  be  convinced  that  now, 
Indeed,  a  new  era  had  arrived  in  the 
relations  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

When  Khrushchev  denounced  and 
downgraded  the  great  Joseph  Stalin,  on 
February  25,  1956.  in  a  "secret  speech" 
that  strangely  got  quick  world  notice 
and  tremendous  commentary,  the  entire 
world  seemed  to  shout  for  joy.  But  the 
same  world  overlooked  other  words  by 
Khrushchev  to  the  same  Twentieth 
Party  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  earlier  on  Febru- 
ary 14.  in  a  report  tliat  was  not  secret. 
Pravda  published  it  the  next  day. 

Khrushchev  would  talk  of  peaceful 
compeUtioD  between  the  capitalist  and 
aoclalist  sjrstems  in  words  like  these: 

We  say  to  the  representatives  of  the  capi- 
talist world:  "You  are  for  the  development 
of  capitalism.  We  are  for  sodallsm.  We  do 
not  want  to  impose  our  Institutions  on  you. 
but  we  will  not  allow  you  to  Interfere  In  our 
affairs.  Therefore,  there  Is  only  one  way  open 
to  us — peaceful  competition."  (Speech  at  the 
All-Unlon  Conference  of  Young  Builders, 
April  11,  1966.  Pravda,  April  13.  1964). 

But  precisely  just  how  Khrushchev  in- 
tended "not  to  impose"  socialist  institu- 
tions on  the  capitalist  world  was  made 
amply  clear  in  the  February  14  speech: 

Our  enemies  like  to  depict  us  Leninists  as 
advocates  of  violence  always  and  everywhere. 
True,  we  recognize  the  need  for  the  revolu- 
tionary transfoimatlon  of  capitalist  society 
Into  aoclalist  society.  It  Is  this  that  dls- 
tlngulBhee  the  revolutionary  Marxists  from 
the  reformlsta.  the  opportunists.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that.  In  a  number  of  capitalist  coun- 
tries, violent  overthrow  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  sharp  aggravation 
of  class  struggle  connected  with  this  are 
Inevitable.  But  the  forms  of  social  revolution 
vary  and  It  Is  not  true  that  we  regard  vio- 
lence and  civil  war  as  the  only  way  to  remake 
society . . . 

Leninism  teachea  that  the  ruling  claaaea 
do  not  surrender  power  voluntarily.  How- 
ever, the  greater  or  lesser  intensity  which 
the  struggle  may  assure,  the  use  or  non-uae 
oT  vlcdence  In  the  transition  to  socialism 
depend  on  the  resistance  of  the  exploiters, 
on  whether  the  exploiting  class  itself  resorts 
to  violence,  rather  than  on  the  i»t>le- 
tartat  .  .  . 

In  the  countries  where  ci4>ltallsm  la  still 
strong  and  has  a  huge  military  and  police 
apparatus  at  its  disposal,  the  reactionary 
forces  will,  of  ooujie.  inevitably  offer  serious 
nalstanoe.  There  the  transition  to  socialism 
will  be  attended  by  a  sharp  claaa,  revolutlon- 
sry  struggle. 

Revolutionary  theory  la  not  a  wdlectlon  of 
frosen'  dogmas  and  formulas,  but  a  fighting 


guide  for  practical  activity  for  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  worid,  for  the  buUdlng  of  com- 
munism. Mandsm-Lenlnlam  teachea  that 
theory  laidated  from  practice  Is  dead,  and 
practice  not  Illuminated  by  revolutionary 
theory  la  blind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  that  the  President 
and  every  Member  of  this  Congress  read, 
reread,  and  memorize  those  words  of  Ni- 
kita Khrushchev.  He  was  no  grinning 
buffoon  as  some  would  have  had  us  be- 
lieve. He  put  in  many  years  of  appren- 
ticeship in  the  ranks  of  the  Craununlst 
Party.  Labeled  the  Butcher  of  Budapest 
for  his  ruthless  suppression  of  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  in  1956,  he  had  l(mg 
been  well  known  as  the  tyrant  of  the 
Ukraine  after  January  1938.  Over  the 
he  conducted  a  reign  of  terror.  He  served 
as  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Ukraine  after  January,  1938.  Over  the 
span  of  those  years  he  idayed  a  vital  role 
in  the  man-made  famine  there,  and 
purged  the  enemies  of  Stalin's  regime.  In 
1943,  9.439  bodies  were  exhumed  at  Vin- 
nitsa alone  under  the  German  occupa- 
tion. Khrushchev  was  sent  back  in  1944 
to  purge  those  who  had  greeted  the  Ger- 
mans too  warmly.  It  is  estimated  s<»ne 
400.000  were  killed  under  Khrushchev. 
This  was  a  positive  public  policy  calcu- 
lated to  terrorize  any  who  mig^t  wish  to 
dissent  from  the  CcMnmunist  regime. 
When  he  got  to  the  top  position  in  the 
Party,  he  knew  his  job.  The  above  ex- 
position of  gut  Communist  thinking  and 
purpose  was  as  definitive  as  anything 
Lenin  ever  wrote  or  uttered,  and  varied 
from  the  master  in  no  single  detail. 
Khrushchev  successfully  led  the  world 
Communist  apparatus  while  simultane- 
ously misleading  the  free  world. 

Nothing  has  changed.  Under  Khru- 
shchev's successor,  Leonid  Brezhnev.  We 
have  the  SALT  talks  at  the  moment  to 
keep  us  concentrating  in  disarming  and 
(m  limiting  our  scientific  develoiHnent  of 
stronger  defenses  against  Soviet  inten- 
tions. But  what  do  the  Soviets  keep  right 
on  doing?  They  continue  to  practice  their 
theory.  For  example,  Pravda  reported  on 
April  3.  1971,  a  speech  given  by  UJS£tJl. 
Defense  Minister,  A.  A.  Grechko  to  the 
24th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union : 

The  army  and  navy  communists  fuUy  ap- 
prove the  political  and  practical  activity  of 
the  Central  Committee  and  support  without 
reservation  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment  I 

Our  army,  which  was  created  and  nurtured 
by  the  Communist  Party  in  order  to  defend 
the  gains  of  the  Great  October  Socialist  Rev- 
olution, is  obligated  for  ail  its  successes  and 
victories  over  the  revolution's  enemies  to  the 
firm  leadership  of  the  party  and  its  Central 
Committee.  It  Is  precisely  as  the  result  of  the 
party's  concern  and  efforts  that  scientifical- 
ly substantiated  ideologic  and  theoretical  as 
well  as  organizational  principles  of  armed 
forces  buUdlng  have  been  created  In  our 
country  .  .  . 

The  constant  strengthening  <rf  the  armed 
forces  is  an  objective  necessity  for  the  suc- 
cessful building  of  socialism  and  commu- 
nism, and  one  which  results  from  the  law- 
governed  patterns  of  social  development  and 
from  the  particular  features  of  the  class 
struggle  between  ct^ltalism  and  socialism. 
The  experience  of  more  than  60  years  of  so- 
cialist building  in  our  country  has  fuUy 


oonflrmed  the  rightness  of  the  military  pcdl- 
cy  and  practice  of  armed  forces  buUdlng  be- 
ing firmly  pursued  by  the  Oommunlst  Party. 

Bfr.  ^leaker,  this  is  precisely  why  just 
a  few  days  ago  the  highly  req)ected 
Jane's  Fitting  Ships  could  report  to 
the  free  worid  that  the  Soviets  have  de- 
veloped a  "supemavy"  while  the  United 
States  has  allowed  its  naval  strength  to 
decline. 

This  is  why  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
veloped and  tested  nuclear  warheads  of 
at  least  58  megatons  capacity. 

This  Is  why  the  Soviets  have  been  pro- 
ducing the  SS-9  missiles  of  far  greato- 
destructive  i>ower  than  in-plaoe  UJB. 
ICBM's. 

On  the  other  hand,  C<Hnmuni8t  propa- 
ganda about  peaceful  coexistence  and 
the  need  to  negotiate  differences  has 
ccmtlnued  to  mesmerize  some  of  the  free 
world's  leaders. 

Let  us  very  briefly  look  at  the  history 
of  nuclear  arms  negotiations  and  So- 
viet weapons  development  diulng  that 
period. 

In  the  fifties  various  proposals  for  nu- 
clear testing  cessation  were  presented  to 
the  United  Nations,  with  India's  Nehru 
playing  a  leading  role.  In  1955  at  the  Ge- 
neva summit  meeting,  Bulganin  of  the 
UJ3.S.R.  proposed  a  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear testing  in  the  atmosphere  as  a  first 
step  toward  the  end  of  testing  and  ulti- 
mate reduction  of  atomic  weapons.  Nehm 
pn^rased  in  the  UN.  the  establishment 
of  a  scientiflc  committee  on  the  effects  of 
atomic  radiation  that  would  make  yearly 
reports.  It  was  set  up  and  still  exists.  In 
1958  a  meeting  of  experts  discussing  the 
effects  of  radiation  in  Geneva  concluded 
that  physical  inspection  was  not  neces- 
sary to  determine  atomic  testing  activity. 
This  removed  a  roadblock  in  President 
Elisenhower's  desire  to  have  inspection. 

On  October  31. 1958,  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  announced 
th^  would  suspend  for  1  year  nuclear 
testing  in  the  atmosphere  provided  the 
UjSJSJI.  would  observe  the  same  mora- 
torium. On  November  3,  1958,  the 
XJSSM.  in  a  similar  statement  an- 
nounced it  would  also  stop  atmospheric 
testing.  Ilie  moratorium  remained  in 
effect  until  August  30.  1961. 

On  that  day  the  Soviet  Government 
aimounced  the  resumption  of  nuclear 
testing.  In  the  months  that  followed,  the 
UjB.  Atomic  E^nergy  Commission  made 
periodic  specific  announcements  of  69 
atmosi>heric  tests  totaling  300  megatons 
of  explosive  power  conducted  by  the 
JJBBH.  from  September  1.  1961.  until 
December  25.  1962.  Without  annmrnHnj 
them  specifically,  the  Commission  de- 
clared the  Soviets  cmducted  additional 
tests  in  this  period  over  and  above  the 
69. 

The  largest  of  the  announced  tests 
was  a  nuclear  device  of  58  megatons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  the  nuclear  bombs 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
only  had  a  jrield  of  some  15  kilotons, 
that  is  a  blast  effect  of  some  15,000  tons 
of  TNT.  A  megaton  is  equal  to  1  million 
tons  of  TNT. 

"nie  15,000-ton  explosion  over  Hiro- 
shima killed  78,000  people.  Why  did  the 
UJ3J3JI.  test  a  device  of  58,000,000  tons? 
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For  one  thing,  tbey  want  the  world  to 
know,  fear,  and  be  meemerlaed  by  its 
power.  Tbey  atoo  wanted  to  know  tlie 
predee  eseete  of  eodli  power  on  the  radar 
netwock  ttiat  makee  an  ABIC  system 
operathe.  It  has  bee^  oonleetored  In  In- 
teillgence  cfrdes  that  the  electromagnetic 
poise  following  such  a  blast  could  also 
Instanty  knotA  out  our  country^  omn- 
mnnkiatiops  tmr  a  vast  area— Including 
that  requtred  by  the  President  personally 
to  rdease  the  fbdng  of  our  seoond-strlke 
KSirs  that  remain  undamaged  by  the 
Soviet's  first  strike. 

As  Defense  Minister  Greehko  put  it. 
"ideological  principles  of  armed  forces 
bonding"  reoulre  soch  qualltatlTe  and 
quantltatlTe    developments    of    Soviet 


The  njBJ3Jl.'8  announcement  of  test 
resumption  opened  with  this  statement: 

Tba  p«aplflB  are  wltnenlng  the  ever  In- 
cwMing  aggnnlTezxMs  of  tba  policy  of  the 
NATO  mmtary  Uoa  The  TTbltwl  8tet«t  and 
tti  alUea  an  ^nnlng  the  flywheel  of  their 
military  machtDe  ever  faster.  fMiwHig  up  the 
arms  raoe  to  unpraoedented  scope,  Increasing 
the  strength  of  armies,  in^ving  the  ten- 
sion on  the  IntemaUonal  situation  red-hot. 
(Doetunents  on  Disarmament,  isei,  TJA 
Anns  Control  and  Dlsarmanent  Aoencv  n 
SSTff)  "•««'/.  V- 

Many  pages  f  oQowed  along  the  same 
(moislve  Bne  blaming  the  free  world  for 
the  Soviets'  need  to  resume  testing  It 
also  said: 

And  If  the  Soviet  Oovemmezit  has  never- 
theless decided  to  carry  out  nuclear  testa  it 
was  with  a  heavy  heart. 

ThlB  self-serving  balderdash  was  dis- 
counted by  the  explosion  of  the  S8  mega- 
Um  weapon  Just  60  days  later.  I&  the  an- 
nouncement's concluding  paragraphs  the 
following  chest-beating  declaration  was 
for  world  consumption: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  worked  out  designs 
for  creating  a  series  of  super  powerful  nuclear 
bombs  of  20.  30,  60,  and  100  mlUlon  tons  of 
TNT;  and  powerful  rockets  similar  to  those 
with  the  help  of  which  Major  Y.  A.  Gagarin 
and  Major  Q.  s.  TItov  made  their  unequalled 
cosmic  flights  around  the  earth,  can  lift  and 
dMver  such  nuclear  bombs  to  any  point  on 
the  ^obe  wherefrom  in  attadc  on  the  So- 
viet Union  or  other  aodaUst  oountrlee  could 
be  launched. 

But  the  Soviets  backed  it  up  in  60  days 
with  a  most  horrendous  weapon.  They 
would  have  us  think  that  as  of  August  30 
when  they  broke  the  moratorium  they 
only  had  designs  for  such  a  weapon.  Ob- 
viously it  had  been  not  only  designed,  but 
developed  and  built,  and  testing  facilities 
set  up. 

*u^  ^^°****'  ***"<*•  **«  President  of 
the  United  States,  John  P.  Kennedy,  who 
said  on  the  same  day  of  the  Soviet  an- 
nouncement that  the  Communists'  action 
would  force  a  resumption  of  UJ3.  testing 
authorized  underground  testing,  on  Sep- 
tember 5. 

i;taalUr.  late  the  following  April,  tiie 
United  Stotes  was  ready  for  atinospheric 
t^ng.  Prom  April  25  until  November  4 
W62,  this  country  conducted  atinospheric 
nuclear  tests  of  megatonnage  yields  far 
below  thoee  of  the  Soviets.  Our  39  atmos- 
pheric tests  totaled  only  37  megatons- 
compared  to  a  single  UJ8.SJI.  explosion 
Of  58  megatons.  In  fact,  the  largest  de- 


vice we  ever  tested— Pehniary  28.  18M. 
yicAdsd  cnly  IB  megatons. 

Cleaily,  under  cover  of  an  agreement— 
though  an  unsigned  one  that  we  llv«d  op 
to— the  UJBJBJt.  adhered  to  the  Leninist 
principle  of  gaining  strength  threagh 
treaties  and,  aoccmUng  to  the  Ideological 
principle  of  "aimed  forces  building,"  did 
Just  that  in  a  ooloasal  way.  Perhaps  as  a 
result  o(  their  testing.  inl96S  Soviet  mll- 
Itaiy  men  9oke  of  the  possibiUty  of 
using  "maneuveraUe  warheads"  against 
Weetem  defensee.  For  some  reason  the 
United  States  did  not  learn  from  this 
incident.  With  the  TJBBJt.  far  ahead  of 
us  in  tested  destructive  power,  on  Au- 
gust 5.  1963.  the  United  States  signed  a 
partial  test  ban  treaty  In  Moscow  with 
the  UBJBJi.  and  United  fcingrtfqri  This 
banned  all  atmospheric  and  underwater 
nuclear  testing  but  permitted  it  under- 
ground. 

The  Soviets  continued  to  develop  and 
build  larger,  more  refined  ICBM's  and  on 
July  1.  1968.  we  signed  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Prolifomtion  Treaty  with  the  UBBJl. 
which  was  aimed  at  not  allowing  other 
states  to  become  nuclear  powers.  Under 
this,  we  no  longer  have  the  option  of 
utilizing  our  allies  to  help  us  catch  up 
with  any  Soviet  nuclear  superiority. 

Never  giving  up  the  hope  that  the 
Communists  would  live  up  to  their  word, 
this  country  proposed  on  January  21, 
1964.  to  the  ENDC— the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee— a  limitation 
on  both  the  number  and  characteristics 
of  offensive  and  defensive  weaponry. 
This  in  essence  dealt  with  the  systems 
ejects  as  well  as  quantitative  aspects 
and  would  encompass  sutunarines.  bomb- 
ers. ICBM's  and  the  ABM's. 

On  January  28  thcr  UJ3J3JI.  foUowed 
suit,  obviously  pleased  with  another  op- 
portunity to  gain  strength  in  the  Leninist 
tradition  of  utilizing  tieatiee. 

By  the  summer  of  1968  both  the  UjS. 
and  the  UBBJt.  were  in  agreement  to 
meet  in  what  would  come  to  be  known  as 
the  SALT  talks. 

But  a  llttie  affair  which  might  be  char- 
acterized as  "internal"  peaceful  coexis- 
tence Interfered.  The  Soviet  Union  In- 
vaded Czechoslovakia  on  August  20, 1968. 
So  the  atmosphere  wasn't  Just  right.  On 
August  22,  our  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Ruslc,  said  of  the  invasion: 

The  action  cannot  htf  p  but  damage  East- 
West  reUtlon»-get  In  the  way  of  possible 
moves  to  more  detente. 

He  meant  detente  with  the  lion  who 
was  in  the  midst  of  proving  he  devoured 
sheep— even  his  own  brand  of  sheep.  On 
October  6, 1968,  Mr.  Rusk  on  the  TV  pro- 
gram "Issues  and  Answers"  said 

If  these  talks  ooour  tt  would  be  very  im- 
portant that  the  general  atmosphere  be  such 
that  It  would  give  them  a  chance  to  succeed 
or  make  Important  headway. 

Clearly  Soviet  Invasions— like  those  of 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia— do  not 
help  treaty  negotiations  with  non-Com- 
munist states.  But  the  atmospheric  dust 
does  settle,  and  such  "disturbances"  are 
conveniently  forgotten.  So  oo  Nov«n- 
ber  17,  1969.  the  SALT  talks  opened  in 
HelsinkL 

But  we  now  are  appraised  by  experts 
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and  a  Presidential  commission  that  tte 
UJ3.SJL  during  all  these  years  of  ostca- 
sihly  promoting  such  negotiaticns  to 
limit  all  strategic  armaments,  has  gone 
right  on  developing  and  producing  sooii 
wewKins  systons  imtil  they  no  Icnoer 
tran  behind  this  country.  ^^ 

Oir  poUcymakers  held  back  on  mora 
tffctive  weaponry  and  ABM  systems  be- 
cause of  a  fear  it  would  be  "provocative 
to  the  UBJS  Jl.  since  we  alrMdy  had  su- 
periority   in   strategic    wei^xiis.    Dili 

suicidal  policy  was  based  on  an  ignoranee 
of  Communist  intentions  expressed  Iw 
Lenin,  Stalin.  Malenkov,  and  Khr«. 
shchev  as  detailed  herein.  Yet  those 
Communist  declarations  and  the  Imsoob 
of  experience  were  no  more  hidden  from 
those  policymakers  than  they  weie  f  nra 
me.  These  men  unfortunately  feared— or 
told  us  that  they  did— that  "provocation" 
on  our  part  would  cause  the  UjSJSH.  to 
proceed  with  building  a  stronger  sti»- 
tegic  missile  and  submarine  capacity 
Now  the  proof  is  in  that  they  did  Just 
that  in  spite  of  our  wishful  thhiking  and 
"nonpro  vocation. " 

The  greatest  need  if  we  are  to  survive 
is  realism.  The  Communists  may  be 
dreamers  by  virtue  of  the  philosophy 
they  hold  fast  to,  dialectical  material- 
ism. But  they  are  supreme  realists  and 
ruthless  criminals  when  it  comes  to  ap- 
plying it  in  practice  against  the  nrai- 
CcHnmunist  world.  We  caimot  be  any 
less  realistic. 

Yet  one  incident  after  another,  un- 
fortunately, proves  that  we  abandon 
commonsense. 

Our  entry  into  SALT  talks  on  the  ex- 
ecutive level  despite  the  history  of  Com- 
munist doctrine,  discipline,  and  duplicity 
is  absolutely  unreal. 

But  this  same  lack  of  realism  per- 
vades our  citizenry  on  the  individual 
level.  We  carmot  blame  only  our  leader- 
ship. The  American  people  as  a  group 
are  no  more  alert,  I  am  afraid,  to  what 
has  been  and  is  transpiring  around  the 
worid  because  of  Communist  machina- 
tions. But  they  have  been  affected  by  It. 
Both  fear  and  wishful  thinking  are 
characteristic  of  individual  citizens  as 
well  as  leaders.  Communist  psychology 
of  applying  in  alternating  patterns  the 
warm,  cozy,  and  hopeful  propaganda 
about  arms  reduction,  peaceful  coexist- 
ence, and  the  rest,  with  sabre  rattling, 
thundering  denunciations  of  American 
imperialism,  and  boasts  of  the  inevitable 
victory  of  world  communism  over  dec- 
adent capitalists,  has  had  its  effect  on 
our  people. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  Lithu- 
anian sailor  who  recently  sought  to  gain 
asylum  on  an  American  Coast  Ouard 
cutter  off  New  England.  A  number  of 
individuals  in  various  capacities  to  the 
Coast  Guard  betrayed  an  appalling  lack 
of  commonsense  because  of  their  ap- 
parent excessive  concern  over  how  the 
Russian  persormel  tovolved  would  react. 
The  net  result  was  that  the  seaman  lias 
been  sentenced  to  10  years  to  a  So- 
viet concentration  camp,  and  the  United 
States  received  a  black  eye  all  over  the 
world  for  its  c'rassness  to  dealing  with  a 
man  who  sought  freedom  to  the  land  tl 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
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Perhaps  the  Individuals  concerned  had 
the  North  Korean  seizure  cf  the  Pueblo 
on  January  23,  1968,  to  mtod.  aiul  feared 
some  repeat  of  that  toddent.  In  any 
event.  rU^t  off  Martha's  Vineyard  to 
American  territorial  waters,  a  much 
more  shameful  tocldent  to<dc  place  on 
November  23. 1970. 

Slmas  Kudirka,  an  English  -q)eaklng 
radio  operator  abroad  a  Soviet  fishing 
vessel,  the  SovieUkaja  Utva,  which  was 
moored  together  with  the  Coast  Ouard 
vessel  ironically  named  Vigilant,  jumped 
aboard  the  American  ship  several  hours 
after  he  had  passed  a  note  to  our  sailors 
that  he  totended  to  defect  and  seek  asy- 
lum aboard  her.  In  the  totervmlng  and 
succeeding  hours  an  tocredible  succes- 
sion of  acts  took  place,  aH  entirely  apart 
from  our  long  tradition  of  affording  a 
haven  for  the  refugee  from  tyranny  of 
any  ktod.  The  chief  culprits  were  of- 
ficers so  perhaps  the  American  crew 
which  stood  by  unmovingly  cazmot  be 
teamed  to  any  way. 

The  rendezvous  had  previously  been 
arranged  to  allow  American  and  Soviet 
representatives  to  discuss  fishing  mat- 
ters, mostly  relating  to  the  "overharvest- 
ing"  of  the  yellow  tail  flounder,  and  three 
civilians  from  the  New  England  fishing 
industry  and  two  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  Marine  Pisheries  Service 
were  on  the  ViaUant. 

The  rear  admiral  who  was  the  First 
Coast  Guard  District  Commander  to  Bos- 
ton advised  that  the  defector  be  given 
back  to  the  Communists  if  they  wanted 
him.  an  unthinkable  order — Hardly 
more  unthinkable,  however,  than  Op- 
eration Keelhaul,  the  official  executive 
level  project  by  which  American  service- 
men under  orders  forcibly  repatriated 
Russian  defectors  from  the  Soviet  Red 
Army  to  Oermany  at  Moscows'  request 
right  after  World  War  n.  Many  com- 
mitted suicide  to  their  barracks  to  avoid 
it. 

The  Admiral  told  the  cutter's  skipper: 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  present  arrange- 
ments with  them  and  In  the  Interest  of  not 
fouling  up  any  of  our  arrangements  as  far 
as  the  fishing  situation  Is  concerned,  I  think 
they  should  know  this  and  If  they  choose 
to  do  nothing,  keep  him  on  board,  otherwise 
put  him  back  ...  If  the  man  jumps  Into 
the  water  give  thn  Russian  ship  the  first 
opportunity  to  pick  blm  up.  Dont  let  him 
drown.  Oo  get  him  if  they  are  not  going  to 
retrieve  him  . . .  make  sure  you  dont  preempt 
them  In  taking  that  action. 

The  admiral  had  been  told  by  his  chief 
of  staff  that  the  seaman  feared  for  his 
life.  The  admiral's  reply  to  this  was: 

I  don't  think  we  have  any  reason  to  believe 
this  wUI  happen.  They  are  not  barbarians. 

The  admiral  evidently  never  heard 
of  the  Hungarian  or  CzechoslovaUan  to- 
vasions  by  these  same  Communists.  I 
quote  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays),  concerning  this  ad- 
miral, to  his  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  State  Department  Orga- 
nization and  Foreign  Operations  which 
held  hearings  on  the  Kudirka  toddent: 

In  his  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
when  he  was  reminded  of  the  mass  execu- 
tions under  Stalin,  he  defended  his  chaime- 
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terlaatlon  (that  they  were  not  barbarians) 
becansa  tM  thought  "the  situation  has 
changed  considerably.*'  Ha  was  not  familiar 
with  more  recent  actions. 

Tbib  press  told  of  the  barbaric  beating 
the  defector  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Russians  who  were  tovited  by  the  Coast 
Guard  officers  to  come  aboard  our  cutter 
to  take  back  the  man  forcibly. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  May  22. 
1971.  that  Kudirka  was  sentenced  to  10 
years  on  treason  charges.  On  June  1,  the 
Washington  Post  reported  that  the  So- 
viet Lithuanian  Suiireme  Court  rejected 
his  appeal  against  the  sentence. 

The  Soviets  would  not  have  had  a  leg 
to  stand  on  to  try  to  get  the  seaman  back, 
if.  indeed,  they  would  have  known  of  his 
defection  before  the  two  ships  parted. 
The  potot  I  wish  to  make  it  is  that  self- 
bratowashing  played  the  major  role  to 
the  admiral's  thinking,  and  to  that  of 
those  who  went  along  with  him.  No  Com- 
munist pressure  whatsoever  was  apiidled 
until  the  admiral  asked  for  it.  literally. 
Of  course  they  then  Insisted  on  Kudirka's 
return.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but 
that  a  subconscious  awareness  of  the  fact 
that  the  Communists  can  and  do  make 
trouble,  helps  toduce  self-bratowashing. 

Let  Americans  put  an  end  to  our  sui- 
cidal lack  of  realism.  Let  us  all,  whether 
pubUc  officials  or  private  citizens,  let 
neither  fear  of  Communist  strength,  real 
or  apparent,  nor  wishful  thinking  about 
it,  cloud  our  ability  to  think  clearly,  as- 
sess our  coimtry's  true  position  and  that 
of  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  then  do  what  has 
to  be  done  to  insure  our  national  survival 
as  a  free  pe<q?le. 

Let  us  not  be  mesmerized  and  mentally 
paralyzed  by  the  charming,  cobralike 
"peace  movements"  of  the  Communist 
acts  while  we  permit  our  superior  defense 
system  to  be  dismantied  or  to  deteriorate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  theme  of  my  presen- 
tation may  be  best  summed  up  to  the 
words  of  one  of  this  Nation's  greatest 
realists,  Patrick  Henry.  Spoken  to  1775, 
they  are,  I  believe,  even  more  meaning- 
ful to  1971  for  our  survival  as  a  free 
people. 

It  Is  natural  for  man  to  Indulge  In  the  U- 
luslons  of  hope.  We  are  apt  to  shut  our.  eyes 
against  a  painful  truth,  and  listen  to  the 
song  of  that  siren  till  she  transforms  us 
Into  beasts.  Is  this  the  part  of  wise  men. 
engaged  In  a  great  and  arduous  strug^  for 
UbertyT  Are  we  disposed  to  be  the  number 
of  thoee  who,  having  eyes,  see  not,  and  hav- 
ing ean,  hear  not,  the  tilings  which  so  nearly 
oonoem  their  ten4>aral  salvation?  For  my 
part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  It  may  cost. 
I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole  truth;  to 
know  tlie  worst,  and  to  provide  for  It. 

Speech  to  Virginia  C(mvention,  Rich- 
mond, Bifarch  23,  1775. 

PrcHU  William  Wirt.  Patrick  Henry. 
1818. 

Certainly  none  should  be  more  heedful 
of  Patrick  Henry's  timeless  warning,  his 
call  for  realistic  vigilance,  than  we  to  the 
Congress  who  are  charged  by  article  I, 
section  8  of  the  Constitution 


Provide  for  the  common  Defence  and  gen- 
eral Welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Let  not  the  "illusions  of  hope"  not  the 
siren  song  of  today's  enemies  undermtoe 
our  responsibility  under  the  Constitu- 


tion "to  raise  and  support  Armies"  and 
"to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy"  that 
will  be  second  to  none.  like  Patrick 
Henry,  let  us  not  fear  "to  know  the  worst, 
and  to  provide  for  it." 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the   gentieman   from   California    (Mr. 

SCHKRZ). 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  Joto  my  col. 
leagues  to  this  special  order  devoted  to 
alerting  the  Nation  regarding  this  Na- 
tion's detericwating  defenses  vis-a-vis  its 
enemy's  capabilities  for  war.  I  will  focus 
my  remarks  on  the  status  of  SALT  and 
MIRV. 

Mr.  E^ieaker.  recently  an  administra- 
tion q^okesman  has  reaffirmed  that  no 
agreement  will  be  made  at  the  strategie 
arms  limitation  tallcs  simply  on  the  issue 
of  anti-ballistic-mlssile  systons.  Testi- 
fying before  the  Senate  C^ommlttee  on 
Armed  Services  Dr.  John  S.  Foster.  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, stated  that: 

UntU  we  can  obtain  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment that  will  constrain  the  threat  to 
Mlnutem&n  solely  through  offensive  force 
limitations,  we  must  continue  with  the  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  and  the  devel<^ment 
of  Hardslte  defense  for  the  protection  of 
Mlnuteman. 

This  malces  good  sense.  In  fact  the 
basic  asymmetry  of  the  Soviet  and  Umted 
States  strategic  forces  makes  this  type  of 
approach  mandatory.  Thoee  who  advo- 
cate an  agreement  concerning  ABM  sys- 
tems prior  to  any  agreement  ctmceming 
strategic  offensive  weapons  have  failed 
to  grasp  a  very  important  potot.  The  So- 
viet Union's  land-based  missile  force  has 
the  capability  to  destroy  a  large  percent- 
age of  land-based  missile  force  while  our 
land-based  force  does  not  possess  this 
same  capability.  While  our  ABM  syston 
will  protect  our  second-strike  retaliatory 
force,  the  Soviet  ABM  syston  protects 
basically  civilian-industrial  areas  stoce 
their  land-based  missile  force  does  not 
need  active  defense  from  a  UB.  force 
which  cannot  critically  degrade  it  to  any 
case.  For  us  to  disecmttoue  work  <m  our 
ABM  system  is  to  jeopardize  our  second- 
strike  retaliatory  capability,  lower  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent  and  thus 
create  a  destabilizing  situation.  The  So- 
viet land-based  forces  already  have  a 
very  good  defense  of  their  missile  sys- 
tems to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
does  not  have  an  offensive  capability 
against  it. 

The  best  ^iproaeh  to  reaching  an  arms 
control  agreonent  at  SALT  is  to  create 
a  condition  whereby  the  Soviet  Unkm 
feels  that  it  is  to  its  advantage  to  reach 
an  agreemmt.  With  the  United  States 
currently  to  a  condition  of  self -imposed 
restratot  the  Soviets  have  very  llttie 
nuaa  to  woiic  seriously  for  an  arms 
control  agreement.  Why  should  they 
when  they  aro  already  controlling  our 
deployment  of  strategic  weapoiu  beforo 
an  agreement  is  reached? 

Fortunately  there  is  a  relatively  in- 
expensive method  by  which  vre  can  bring 
conditions  conducive  to  arms  control 
toto  being.  The  first  step  we  can  take  is 
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to  Mmv  both  our  entin  i«w».f««.o« 
torce  and  our  Polarls-Po«eldon  sub- 
nuulne  force.  TliJs  wUI  IncreaM  tbe 
nrnnher  of  U^.  waibeads  snrvlvliig  any 
Soviet  strike,  thus  m«*riTiy  f%  timpUa-  to 
reach  an  acreement  with  tbe  Sovleti  on 
Umittng  offeneive  weaponry.  There  is 
amall  chance  that  the  Sovtots  wlU  even 
think  of  HmiMng  their  strategic  offenstve 
forces  wlien  they  see  that  if  they  simply 
continue  building,  these  forces  could  be 
successfully  used  In  a  first  strike  on  the 
United  States  In  tbe  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture. By  making  plain  to  the  Soviets  the 
fact  that  no  matter  how  hard  tbor  may 
try  to  acquire  a  first-strike  eapabiUty 
we  will  not  allow  them  to  achieve  the 
neoesaaiy  force  level,  it  wiU  be  easier  to 
reach  an  agreement  concerning  the  11ml- 
tatl<m  of  ofraasive  weapons.  If  they  see 
that  their  building  is  to  no  avail  they  will 
be  influenced  to  stop. 

The  history  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments shows  that  onoe  the  technological 
potential  of  a  weapon  Is  fully  exploited 
there  is  possibility  for  an  agreement  con- 
cerning the  limitation  of  that  weapon. 
The  fun  dQ)loyment  of  MIRV  by  the 
Uhited  States  is  abeolutdy  necessary  as 
a  step  toward  reaching  an  enforceable 
arms  control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  even  more  the  case  when, 
as  Senator  Bucxuct  has  pointed  out: 

The  SoTtot  Union  now  baa  a  payload  eapa- 
biUty In  bier  Interoontlnantal  and  sub- 
marine launched  balllatlc  miasUea  which  la 
capable  of  dtilwrlng  eight  times  aa  many 
nuclear  warheada  aa  the  United  Statea. 

With  this  tremendous  advantage  in 
payload  capacity  which  can  be  fully  ex- 
pl<dted  by  icmving  their  forces,   the 
Soviets  are  hardly  likely  not  to  MIRy. 
The  second  step   which  the  Uhited 
States  should  take  at  this  time  in  order 
to  create  conditions   conducive  to  an 
arms  centred  agreement  at  SALT  is  to  in- 
crease the  accuracy  of  our  missile  forces 
to  the  point  where  they  have  a  forward 
damage  limiting  capability.  This  is  nec- 
essary because  of  the  quantitative  supe- 
riori^  in  land-based  missiles  currently 
enjoyed  by  the  Soviets.  The  Soviets  cur- 
rently have  50  percent  more  land-based 
missiles  than  we  do.  If  the  Soviets  feel 
that  they  can  suocestfully  reduce  our 
retaliatory  cmmbility  below  an  unac- 
ceptable level  of  damage  to  themselves 
through  the  use  of  their  counterforce 
weivons  and  ballistic  missile  defenses 
yfbilt  holding  back  a  sufficient  number 
of  invulnerable  strategic  rocket  weapons 
to  use  as  a  blackjack  to  induce  surren- 
der, the  ten^Ttation  to  strike  wiU  be  very 
high.  A  successful  first  strike  theoreti- 
ciUly  Olds  in  victory  and  this  Is  the  rea- 
son for  constructing  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility. By  dlminating  the  possibility  of 
holding  back  an  invitlnerable  ICBM  f<mx 
throui^  equipping  our  retaliatory  sys- 
tons  witti  a  damage  limiting  capability 
we  dampen  the  hopes  for  victory  and 
concurrently  the  incentive  to  build  for  a 
first  strike. 

Senator  TRuutOHo  pointed  out  in  a 
speech  last  we^  that  achieving  this  ca- 
pal>lllty  In  our  ICnuteman  force  is  rel- 
atively Inezpenaive.  Senator  Thuimond 


We  hav*  oa  the  drawtng  boards  an  im- 
pcoved  guidance  system  baaed  on  a  new  in- 


otlal  measuring  unit,  naal  davMopmaat 
wdUd  cost  $158  million  orer  four  years,  fto- 
dnctloQ  cost  to  equip  the  Iflnuteman  m 
would  bs  tiaaji  mlOlon. 

This  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  sys- 
tem which  can  go  a  long  way  toward  fore- 
stalling any  possttfle  Soviet  attack  on 
the  Uhlted  States. 

Immediately  upon  suggesting  any  type 
of  Iminovement  in  our  strategic  forces 
the  cry  goes  up  that  fuel  is  being  added  to 
the  arms  race.  Ttds  is  despite  the  fact 
that  United  States  Deployment  of  Stra- 
tegic Weapons  has  been  in  what  Defense 
Secretary  Laird  characterises  as  "mora- 
torium" since  1967  while  the  Soviets 
have  been  adding  new  strategic  systems 
and  expanding  existing  systems  in  what 
appears  to  be  almost  frantic  haste.  Tbis 
historical  fact  is  enough  to  overcome  the 
arms  race  argument. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  even  to  the 
extent  that  the  Soviets  do  react  to  our 
Initiatives,  they  attonpt  to  fit  that  reac- 
tion into  the  framework  of  their  own 
strategic  objectives.  Por  example  those 
who  argue  that  a  United  States  ABM 
system  will  force  the  Soviets  to  step  up 
their  deployment  of  ICBM's  are  tacitly 
admitting  that  the  purpose  of  the  Soviet 
ICBM's  is  to  destroy  our  land  based 
Minuteman  force.  Since  an  ABM  is  pure- 
ly defensive,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
other  conclusion.  We  are  building  an 
ABM  system  precisely  because  the  So- 
viet Union  has  Increased  Its  ICBM  forces 
approximately  seven  fold  since  1965.  To 
allow  the  Soviets  to  feel  that  they  can 
overcome  our  land  based  missile  force  If 
they  will  Just  continue  building  strategic 
offensive  weapons  is  to  encourage  them 
to  do  Just  that. 

The  reason  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
structing forces  far  past  any  reasonable 
level  needed  for  deterrence  based  on 
capability  can  only  be  that  they  have 
some  strategic  objective  In  mind  other 
than  deterrence.  If  mutual  sufflcimcy 
consists  of  the  second  strike  capability 
of  each  power  exceeding  the  acceptable 
margin  of  damage  of  the  other  the  So- 
viets have  more  than  sufficient  forces.  In 
fact  they  have  approximately  1,500 
ICBM's  which  we  cannot  damage 
through  application  of  our  own  strategic 
missile  forces  even  if  we  wanted  to.  While 
we  used  to  talk  about  deterrence  rest- 
ing upon  a  basis  of  our  being  able  to  de- 
Uver  300  warheads,  what  it  is  today  the 
administration  will  not  say  but  estimates 
range  from  10  to  160  d^verable  war- 
heads; the  Soviets  have  the  capablUty 
to  deliver  approximately  1,600  warheads 
on  the  United  States  even  if  we  were  to 
strike  first.  Has  anyone  thought  about 
this?  Does  this  suggest  anjrthlng  to  any- 
body? Tb  me  It  suggests  that  they  are 
not  Interested  In  deterrence  as  a  desir- 
able end  policy. 

How  about  MmVing  our  forces?  Is 
this  destabilizing?  Is  this  adding  fuel 
to  the  arms  race?  While  stability  used 
to  refer  simply  to  the  deployment  of 
weapons  systnns  which  made  credible 
a  surprise  attack,  that  is  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  quantity  and  quality  of 
weapons  systems  which  gave  one  the 
cmMtbillty  for  successful  surprise  attack 
was  destabilizing,  the  meaning  of  the 
term  was  changed  to  hichide  deploy- 
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mmt  of  all  weapons  systems  which  might 
provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  incen- 
ttve  to  increase  its  own  forces.  Now  w 
everyone  who  has  ever  used  an  incentive 
system  knows,  what  will  stimulate  one 
peiBOO  will  not  necessarily  stimulate  an- 
ottier.  It  deiwnda  oa  what  the  Individual 
values  are.  what  he  desiies. 

If  the  Soviets  feel  stimulated  to  higher 
eSbrts  in  strategic  weapons  construction 
because  the  Uolted  States  is  making  ef. 
forts  to  assure  the  survival  of  its  retaUa- 
kxy  forae.  does  this  mean  that  we  should 
not  attempt  to  assure  the  survival  of  our 
forces?  I  hardly  think  so.  If  the  Soviets 
feel  compelled  to  rapidly  expand  their 
forces  imtU  they  can  disarm  the  United 
States  through  a  first  strike,  then  it  is 
neoeasary  for  us  to  take  those  measures 
which  keep  them  building.  For.  if  this  is 
the  case,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  it 
is.  when  the  Soviets  stop  building,  that  Is 
when  the  war  begins.  More  to  the  point, 
that  Is  when  the  war  begins  on  the  North 
American  CcDtlnent. 

So  perhaps  we  can  stop  talking  simply 
about  what  will  or  will  not  spur  Soviet 
efforts  in  arms  building  and  start  t^ivt*^ 
about  constructing  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  forces  which  assure  the 
survival  of  our  Nation  and  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  Soviet  Union  acquiring 
a  first  strike  capability.  If  they  wish  to 
ouitinue  building  weapons  to  the  point 
where  they  can  overwhelm  our  defenses 
that  Is  their  business.  It  is  our  business 
to  see  that  they  do  not  achieve  tbis 
capability. 

What  about  "MIRVing"  our  forces  at 
this  point?  Recently  a  statement  was 
made  that  a  MIRV  was  a  MIRV  and  to 
deploy  multiple  warhead  missiles  in  any 
case  whatsoever  was  destabilizing.  This 
Is  nonsense.  To  discuss  the  deployment 
of  any  strategic  weapons  system  without 
taking  Into  consideration  the  environ- 
ment in  which  it  is  to  operate  Is  ludi- 
crous. In  this  case  It  is  simply  at  attempt 
not  to  talk  about  the  growing  Soviet 
threat.  If  we  do  not  discuss  the  deploy- 
ment of  weapons  systems  in  light  of 
present  and  projected  enemy  capabilities 
we  are  not  taking  into  consideration  the 
very  factor  which  is  in  actually  the  de- 
terminant. 

In  present  circumstances  equipping 
our  land-  and  sea-based  missile  forces 
with  more  than  one  warhead  is  simply  a 
counter  to  the  growing  Soviet  counter- 
force  capability.  As  Soviet  ability  to  de- 
grade our  land-based  missile  system  in- 
creases, MIRVing  is  an  attempt  to  simply 
maintain  a  more  or  less  stable  number 
of  surviving  warheads.  Remember  that  it 
is  the  number  of  warheads  surviving 
after  a  Soviet  strike  which  determines 
one-half  of  our  deterrent  capability.  The 
less  Minutemen  remaining  after  a  Soviet 
strike  the  greater  the  need  to  Increase 
the  number  of  warheads  on  the  smaller 
force. 

After  surviving  an  attack  it  is  neces- 
sary that  warheads  penetrate  enemy  de- 
fenses. MIR^nng  Increases  the  number 
of  aim  points  which  an  enemy  anti- 
ballistic  system  must  take  into  accoimt. 
Just  as  our  Safeguard  system  is  set  up 
to  work  on  the  exhaust  principle,  that 
is  the  Soviets  will  have  to  expend  one  of- 
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fenslve  mlssOe  for  each  lntercq>tor 
^rtilch  we  Install  to  be  sure  of  over- 
whelming tbe  system,  so  we  must  have 
the  capability  to  exhaust  the  Soviet 
Union's  antl-ballistie-mlssile  system.  The 
Soviets  already  have  a  four-site  syston 
operational  around  Mbaoow  and  are 
working  an.  four  more  sites  which  will 
posslb^  incorporate  a  new  loiter  type  of 
antiballlstic  missile  which  they  have 
been  developing.  There  is  also  the  matter 
of  what  Is  known  as  the  Tallin  line.  This 
consists  of  aroumd  1.200  SA-6  surface-to- 
air  missiles  of  which  the  head  of  our 
Strategic  Air  Cranmand  said  in  testi- 
mony this  April: 

I  am  about  as  oonTlnoed  aa  I  can  be  It  la 
an  ABM  system  or  can  reaaonably  be  with 
simple  changes. 

We  must  have  enough  warheads  to 
exhaust  tiie  totality  of  Soviet  ABM  sys- 
tems. MIRV,  therefore,  is  also  an  at- 
tempt to  assure  our  ability  to  penetrate 
an  increasingly  sophisticated  and  dense 
Soviet  anti-ballistlc-missUe  defenses.  It 
contributes  to  the  requirements  of  the 
second  half  of  deterrence  penetration. 

Putting  these  two  aspects  of  MIRV  to- 
gether we  find  MIRV  maintains,  up  to 
a  point,  a  stable  level  of  surviving  war- 
heads and  therefore,  markedly  contrib- 
utes to  exhausting  the  Soviet  ABM  sys- 
tem, assuring  penetration  and  destruc- 
ticxi  of  targets  in  the  enemy  homdand. 
It  is  essential  in  order  to  maintain  the 
credibility  of  a  quantitatively  decreasing 
deterrent.  MIRV  mmtributes  to  stability 
as  far  as  any  type  of  stability  is  possible 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  position  of 
strategic  superiority.  To  say  it  Is  not  is 
to  completdy  overlook  today's  strategic 
imbalance. 

In  order  to  assure  that  all  my  col- 
leagues are  familiar  with  the  threat 
which  is  the  reason  for  this  discussion 
we  are  having  today  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert the  latest  threat  assessment  pre- 
pared by  the  deputy  chief  of  staff  for 
intelligence  for  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. OeiL  Harry  N.  Cordes.  This  is  the 
environment  in  which  the  SALT  talks 
are  taking  place  and  the  environment  in 
which  the  deidoyment  of  weapons  sys- 
tems by  the  United  States  must  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  an  environment  which  is 
becoming  increasingly  dangerous  for  the 
United  States. 

Thk  Steatboic  Thixat 
(By  Brig.  Oen.  Harry  N.  Oordes,  USAF) 

(NoTK. — Brig  a«n.  Harry  N.  Cordes  has 
been  DCS/Intelllgence  at  Hq.  SAC  since  April 
1970.  A  dual -rated  pUot/navlgatar,  he  was  at 
the  1946  Bium  atomic  bomb  tests,  and  has 
served  In  SAC  bomb  and  reconnaissance  units, 
ss  a  SAC  Intelllgencj  staff  offloer,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  jolmt  Strategic  Targets  Plan- 
ning Staff.  Prior  to  bis  present  assignment, 
Oeneral  Cordes  was  Deputy  Director  of  Plans 
for  Force  Development,  Hq.  USAF.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  tbe  Air  Command  and  Staff  Col- 
lege, the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  h<4ds  a  master's  degree  from 
Oeorge  Washington  University,  Washington. 
D.C.) 

An  IneacapaUe  fact  of  the  1970s  Is  the 
Soviet  Union's  Inventory  of  powerful  and 
modem  strategic  weapons  approaching — and 
In  some  cases,  surpassing — ours  In  quantity 
and  in  quality.  The  Importance  of  this 
change  In  relative  power  of  the  U.8.  and 
USSR  should  be  of  real  concern  to  aU  Ameri- 
cans, and  countless  offlclals  and   unofflclal 


statemMrts    have     ailrtTewart     the    ralarUve 
strengths  at  the  two  suparpoweca. 

Before  analyzing  tlUa  threat,  one  fact  of 
tradltloDal  Soviet  mlUtary  poUoy  must  be 
oonaidered:  a  rtfiance  on  maai — the  oonoen- 
tmtlon  ot  arms  at  the  crttloal  place  and  time 
to  the  mavlmum  extant  poaaiUe.  Tills  la  evi- 
dent In  thatr  large  land  foroaa.  thair  em- 
phasis on  flrqwwar.  and  their  propensity  to 
retain  <dder.  proved  systems.  At  the  same 
time,  they  deploy  barely  operational  new  sys- 
tems with  the  view  of  inootporatlng  quaU- 
tatlve  improvaments  In  later  modlfloattona. 
Theae  Sovtot  poUdas  are  apparent  today  in 
both  atnutegic  flCenalve  and  dafenalve  forces. 


■nie  ezpcmdlng  Soviet  strateglo  threat  Is 
reflected  In  the  rapid  growth  of  their  ICBM 
inventory.  Since  initial  deployment  in  the 
early  1960b.  the  Soviets  have  developed  a 
niimber  of  ICBM  systems,  although  growth 
of  the  force  was  quite  moderate  until  1966. 
Since  then,  an  aoctierated  reeearoh,  develop- 
ment, testing,  production,  and  deployment 
program  has  resulted  In  a  force  today  ap- 
proaching 1,600  launchers— considerably 
larger  than  the  1,064  US  ICBMs  and  almost 
seven  times  larger  than  the  Soviets'  1966 
inventory.  Furthermore,  deployment  contin- 
ues. 

Currently,  three  ICBM  systems — the  SS-6, 
SS-11,  and  SS-13 — are  being  deployed, 
through  at  reduced  rates,  and  two  of  tbe 
earlier  versions  still  are  retaiced.  These  early 
systems,  the  Uqiild-fueled  SS-7  and  SS-8. 
were  deployed  in  only  limited  numbers;  how- 
ever, their  retention  in  the  Soviet  inventory 
illustrates  the  point  made  earlier  about  the 
propensity  to  retain  older,  proved  systems. 
At  this  time,  the  largest  segment  of  the 
ICBM  force  consists  of  SS-lls.  Deployment 
of  theee  launchers  appears  to  have  leveled 
off  at  the  preeent  time  at  somewhat  In  ex- 
cess of  900.  In  addition,  the  Soviets  have 
tested  SS-lls  with  a  new  reentry  vehicle  that 
has  shown  improved  performance.  Last  Au- 
gust, Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird 
announced  that  two  estended-range  tests 
of  the  SS-11,  Into  a  Pacific  Ocean  Impact 
area,  may  have  carried  as  many  as  three  re- 
entry vehicles.  Thus,  multiple  reentry  ve- 
hicles are  a  dtsttnct  probabiUty  for  this  sys- 
tem. 

Little  is  known  about  the  only  solid-fueled 
ICBM  system  in  the  Soviet  inventory — the 
88-13 — except  that  deployment  has  been  lim- 
ited. Its  testing  continues,  and  deployment 
could  be  resumed  at  any  time.  It  could  also 
provide  the  technology  for  a  mobUe.  land- 
based  ICBM  in  a  few  years  or  for  a  completely 
new  system. 

Their  moat  awesome  and  destruetlTe 
weapon  today  is  the  88-0.  liquid  fueled,  it 
Is  deployed  in  nearly  300  sllos  operational  at 
under  construction.  The  SS-O  has  been  tested 
in  a  variety  of  strategic  rolea.  Ita  pa^oad 
options  include  up  to  a  single  twenty-five 
megaton  warhead  or  oomblnationa  of  smaller 
multiple  warheads.  The  multiple  reentry 
vehicle  version  as  already  tested  oan  carry 
three  reentry  vehlolea,  each  capable  of  de- 
Uvering  a  five-megaton  weapon  to  a  range 
of  more  than  6,000  miles.  Tbe  SS-0  also  has 
served  as  the  booster  for  tests  of  a  tractiooal 
orbital  bombardmen*  system  (FOBS) ) .  The 
large-payload  S8-9  missile  appears  to  have 
great  varsatUlty,  with  its  flexibility  offering 
the  potential  for  a  wide  variety  of  employ- 
ment or  deployment  optlona. 

Aa  mentioned  previously,  there  haa  been 
an  ^parent  slowdown  in  deployment  of  the 
three  current  systems — the  88-9.  SS-11,  and 
88-13.  One  possible  reason  for  this  was  re- 
vealed recently  by  Secretary  Laird.  The 
Sovteta  may  be  deploying  a  new  ICBM  with 
concurrent  construction  of  new  sUos.  WhUe 
the  missile  associated  with  these  new  sUos 
has  not  been  identified  aa  yet,  It  oould  be 
an  improved  version  of  already  proved, 
flexible  systems. 


on  the  levti  of  mlstfii  seUvlty  » 
teoent  years,  tbe  Soviet  ICBM  foroa  ooold 
asoeed  3.000  ICBMs  by  tbe  mld-l»7Qi.  TIis 
total  number  of  ICBMs  U  slgmOoant,  took 
even  mors  Important  are  tbe  quaUtsAtve  liii> 
piovamsnts.  total  payload  capacity.  ttelrsBB^ 
phasts  on  multiple  reentry  vahkda  *****"g. 
and  the  wide  variety  of  options  thus  provided 
by  these  systems. 

Stqiplsmcntlng  the  ICBM  fOros  ars  many 
ahorter  range,  medium-  and  Intermadlats- 
ranged  balUstle  mlasUea.  Although  not  a 
direct  threat  to  tbe  United  States,  slnos  tbs 
880-pIus  launobers  sie  deployed  mainly  along 
tbe  wsstam  USSR  border,  they  do  present  a 
threat  to  our  ovetsess  toroes  and  I 
as  to  our  alllea. 

SUB-LAUMCIUU 

The  third  category  of  balllstlo  missiles  m- 
volvea  the  submarine-launched  force.  Its 
growth  has  parallsled  that  of  tbe  land- 
launched  systems.  In  less  than  Ave  year,  tba 
threat  has  tripled,  mainly  dus  to  tbe  pro- 
duction of  tbe  new  Yankee  daas  submarine. 

Currentiy,  four  l>aIllstic-mis8Ue-caiTying 
submarine  types  are  in  the  inventory.  Three 
are  older  da— ee  but  the  fourth,  the  Yankee 
class  nuclear-powered  sub,  is  by  far  the  most 
significant  factor  in  the  expanding  SLBM 
threat.  Like  tbe  United  SUtes  Polarla/Pasel- 
don  subs,  eaoh  Yankee  carries  sixteen  mis- 
siles. At  least  seventeen  of  these  subs  are 
considered  operational,  while  about  fifteen 
more  are  being  outfitted  or  are  under  ocm- 
struction. 

Today,  the  United  Stetes  still  holds  a  lead 
in  nimibers  of  BDLMBs,  but  the  Soviets  ars 
continuing  to  dose  the  gap.  Present  produc- 
tion rates  for  the  Yankee  submarines — about 
six  to  eight  per  year — could  bring  Uum  to 
equality  with  the  US  in  the  next  couple  cf 
years.  By  the  mld-1970'8,  they  could  have 
about  fifty  Yankee  submarines  carrying  800 
mlasUee. 

The  mlssUe  carried  by  the  Yankee  subs 
has  a  range  of  about  1300  miles.  However, 
testing  is  tmder  way  on  a  new,  longer  range, 
submarine-launched  missile  with  the  poten- 
tial of  douUlng  the  present  missile  range 
and  thus  increaaing  the  flexibility  of  their 
balliatic-missUe  submarine  force. 

sovixr  BoicasBS 

Rounding  out  the  Soviet  offensive  power  is 
their  bomber  fbrce,  which  haa  remained  rel- 
atively static  at  a  llttte  over  900  aircraft  slnos 
1966.  Altboiigh  the  United  Stetes  stom>ed 
production  of  heavy  bombers  in  1963,  the 
Soviet  Union  only  reoentiy  discontinued  a 
modest  production.  Curr«iOy,  their  heavy 
bomber  force  numbers  196  Bears  and  Btsona, 
about  fifty  of  which  are  normally  used  as  air 
refueling  tankers.  The  Long-Range  Aviation 
bomber  force  consists  of  about  700  Badgers 
and  Blindera.  While  their  range  is  leas  than 
tbe  Bears  and  Bisons,  when  deployed  at 
northern  USSR  staging  bases,  they  could 
cover  most  of  the  United  Stetes  on  one-way 
missions.  Therefore,  in  assessing  the  total 
threat  to  this  country,  the  Badgers  and 
BllndwB  mtist  be  considered  as  mlO.  aa  tbe 
Bears  and  Bisons.  In  addition  to  these  bomb- 
ers, the  Soviet  Navy  has  more  than  500  Bear. 
Badger,  and  Blinder  aircraft,  configured  in 
both  reconnaissance  and  bomber  versions. 

In  accord  with  their  tradition,  these  older 
systems  are  regularly  updated  with  modi- 
fications. At  the  same  time,  the  Sovlete  con- 
tinue to  develop  new  and  Improved  aircraft. 
The  Soviet  puperaonic  transp«t  (S8T)  baa 
been  fiylng  for  more  than  two  years,  and 
although  there  is  no  known  direct  mUltary 
application,  it  nevertheless  would  provide 
valuable  engineering  date  for  a  foUow-<m 
strategic  bomber. 

In  addition,  there  axe  indications  that  a 
new  prototype  strategic  bomber  is  now  fiylng 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Available  Information 
points  to  a  varlable-sweep-wlng,  siqiersonlc 
aircraft  with  range  improvements  over  the 
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•Bd  aindtr.  rmtber  UkUmUoow  «« 
i  It  mlgbt  b*  Btr-rKfaaUbta  and  eould  pas* 
aOAj  mrrf  m  toof •laiif*  »r-to  mutaet  ml»> 
■Ua,  thus  glvmg  n  aa  tBtaroonttncntal  0B|)a- 
hOttj.  auw*  tbH  pni4otfp»  poHlbty  la  al- 
nady  flylac.  Its  dapioysMnt  oouM,  tf  tt  )>•• 
oama  tyaratlonal,  piaeada  tlaat  ttf  the  USAT 
B-t  tj  mmtal  yaaia. 

Oeqtlta  predlottooi  to  tha  eootxvf.  tba 
Bovlata  have  made  only  mlaar  laduattOM  In 
ttMlr  «trata(lc  bonbcr  foroa  dortng  tba  paat 
atz  yoaia.  Wa  aaa  a  oonttnuad  vtflanoa  on  a 
mlzad  atrategle  foioa  ooDoapt  almllar  to  our 
own  Triad.  In  vlaw  of  raduettoDa  In  Unltad 
SUtaa  air  dafanaaa  ovar  tha  paat  aarerat 
jraan.  the  niaMy  tluaat 
apparant. 


In  ocdar  to  gain  a  full  appraoUtion  of 
Sonet  atrataglc  atrangtli.  one  must  look  at 
the  defanalva  forcaa,  aa  waU  aa  their  oSenslTa 
foroaa.  By  almoat  any  yardatlek.  oreraU 
8oTtet  aeroapaoe  dafanata  are  the  atrongaat 
In  the  world.  In  aU  defenalva  categories,  from 
antlatreraft  arttllerx  to  antlbatUatlo  mlaaUea. 
their  foroas  are  quantitatlTely  aaperlor.  Tat 
example,  with  a  land  area  not  <ialta  three 
tlmea  that  of  the  US,  they  have  from  flva  to 
twenty  ttmas  aa  many  radan.  auzfaoe-to-atr 
mlaaUea  (SAlii).  and  Intnoeptora.  Further- 
more, programa  to  ImproTe  air  and  mlaslle 
defenaee  continue,  and  they  have  made  slg- 
nlflcant  progreoa  In  antlaubmarlne  warfare. 

Air  defense  radars  number  In  the  thou- 
sands and  provide  extensive  warning  and 
Interceptor  control  throughout  the  Sorlet 
Xnuon.  One  feature— ovatlapplng  redun- 
dancy— characterises  the  mass  of  warning 
and  control  radars.  These  radars  Q>an  the 
full  usable  frequency  spectrum  and  Incor- 
porate aU  the  latest  adTanoementa  to  coun- 
ter electronic  Jamming.  In  addition,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  under  way  an  extensive  pro- 
gram to  Improve  their  ability  to  detect  and 
track  low-flying  bombers. 

A  key  new  development  In  air  defense  that 
may  be  deployed  later  In  this  decade  U  an 
airborne  warning  and  control  system 
(AWAC8)  aircraft,  which  could  extend  So- 
viet detection  of  penetrating  bombers  by  a 
conaideraUe  distance.  Even  without  ad- 
advanced  techncdogy,  tt  oould  probably  de- 
tect low-alutude  aircraft  against  the  back- 
ground of  a  calm  sea.  In  any  event,  the 
AW  ACS  could  further  oomplloate  our  bomb- 
er penetration  problems. 

TlM  lighter-Interceptor  Inventory  Is  at  an 
Impressive  levti  of  more  than  8.000  aircraft. 
Some  of  them  are  older  aircraft — 19M 
versions — but  moet,  <nci««<ing  the  iCO-lT. 
iaO-l».  and  ICIO-ai.  are  stlU  effecUve  air- 
craft and  have  good  aU-weather  capability. 
Production  oontmuea  on  the  lfIO-31,  which 
la  employed  throughout  the  Communist 
epberaof  Influence. 

A  dynamic  modernisation  program  has  seen 
the  Introduction  of  a  new  flghter  aircraft 
about  every  eighteen  months,  and  In  the  past 
five  years,  three  new  flghters  have  beocBne 
operational.  One  of  theee  is  the  Fiddler,  a 
large,  long-range  mterceptor  that  could  be  a 
perfect  complement  to  the  AW  ACS.  Another 
ia  the  Flagon,  a  smaU,  fast,  polnt-defenae 
intera^t<»  that  has  been  in  service  for  mote 
than  two  years.  The  Fozbat.  a  long-range. 
Mach  3  class  fl^tsr.  has  eaUbllshed  several 
^Med.  payload,  and  alUtude  records  and  stUI 
botda  two  ofllcial  world  speed  records  over  a 
doaed-drcult  course.  This  aircraft  may  be 
equipped  m  the  future  with  radar  and  arma- 
ment to  attack  low-alutude  aircraft.  Wo  be- 
lieve It  waa  reoantly  d^oyed  as  an  air  de- 
fense mteroeptor  and  may  have  a  tactical  role 
In  the  future. 


suxracB-TO-AiB 
The   flghter-tnteroeptor   fonse   Is   supple- 
mented by  an  extniaive  deployment  of  eur- 
faoe-to-alr  mlasUe  (SAM)   systems— on  the 
order  of  10.000  launehen — again  illustrating 


tha  Soviet  penchant  Jar  massive  flnpowar. 
Tlsaidss  numarous  antlalreratt  arUUary  weap- 
ons, tha  Sovlat  Unloii  has  lltaraUy  thoosands 
of  snrtMa-to-aIr  mlasila  laanohera  la  both 
fixed  and  moMle  oonflguzmttons.  In  aeoocd- 
anaa  with  thalr  poUcy  of  retaining  older, 
proved  systsBS.  the  SA-l,  designed  for  de- 
f  eoaa  against  maaa  raids  such  aa  occurred  in 
Worid  War  n.  u  stiU  daploysd  around 
Moaoov. 

The  baekbooa  of  the  SAM  defenaee  In  the 
Communist  world,  however,  is  the  SA-S.  This 
medium-  to  hi^i-altltude  ayatam  has  bean 
i^read  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  and  pro- 
Soviat  nations,  including  Cuba,  China,  North 
Korea.  North  Vietnam,  and  the  United  Arab 
Bapubllc.  The  SA-S  has  better  low-altitude 
characteristics  and  thus  providea  an  excellent 
complement  to  the  8A-38. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  also  have  mobile 
SAM  systama— the  SA-4  and  SA-S— which 
axa  ideally  suited  for  defense  of  army  fldd 
unite.  The  one  remaining  system — the  8A-8 
TUllnn  system— provldaa  an  exoSUent  de- 
fenae  against  high-apeed,  hig^-altltuda  air- 
craft. It  alao  has  the  Inherent  potential  to 
Intercept  balllsttc  mlaslle  reentry  vehldea. 
"me  deployment  pattern  for  the  8A-6,  aa  we 
know  it.  adda  very  UtUe  to  the  SA-a/SA-« 
oovarage  againat  the  aort  of  air  attack  we  fi#" 
mount.  We  in  SAO  bdlave  thla  to  be  a  strong 
'argiunent  that  tha  8Ar4  TMllnln  system  waa 
deployed  with  a  dual  purpoae  in  mind:  air 
defenae  and  baUlstie  mlssOa  defanse.  This 
thesis  will  be  developed  further  In  the  discus- 
sion of  Soviet  ballistic  missile  defense. 
amiauBifBTifa  wabtabz 

The  Soviet  Union  has  declared  Its  Inten- 
tions on  and  oeneath  the  high  seas  as  Il- 
lustrated by  a  wall-documented  naval  pro- 
duction program.  The  naval  exercise  C&ean  in 
1970,  which  waa  tha  wldaat  In  scope  ever 
ttsmpted  by  any  navy,  and  displays  of  naval 
prsaenoe  In  the  Mediterranean  and  Carib- 
bean Seaa  are  weU  known.  Leee  w«U  known, 
perhapa,  are  the  two  large  helloopter  oar- 
rtera — Mo$ia>a  and  Lentrigrad.  These  ships 
carry  sofdUstlcated  electronic  gear  for  detec- 
tion and  tracking  of  submarines,  and  armed 
hellcopteis  to  attack  undersea  veesels. 

In  addlUon  to  the  heUcopter  carriers,  the 
Soviet  Umon  haa  developed  several  long- 
range,  land-based  aircraft  for  the  antisub- 
marlna  warfare  (ASW)  mission.  Theee  air- 
craft probatdy  are  equipped  with  a  hlgh- 
reeolutlon  radar  and  magnetic  anomaly 
detection  equipment,  using  torpedoes  and 
depth  charges  as  weapons.  The  long-range 
naval  vandon  of  the  Bear  bomber  could  also 
be  uaed  for  the  ASW  role.  With  such  an  air- 
craft recovering  in  Cuba,  aa  has  already  been 
done  with  the  reconnalssanoe  veraton  at  the 
Bear,  it  would  be  poaslble  to  cover  tha  entire 
North  Atlantic  in  a  routlna  »— hfim. 

The  third  portion  of  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
fensive system  Is  ballistic  mlssUe  defense, 
where  there  Is  conslderaMe  activity  tmder 
way.  The  deployed  Mtiaoow  system  consists  of 
sixty-four  launehars  In  four  eom|dexea,  sup- 
ported by  several  radars.  Dr.  John  S.  V^iatar, 
Jr.,  the  Department  of  OefeiMe  Director  of 
Defenae  Baaeaieh  and  Knglnaertng.  deecrlbed 
this  system  aa  a  "rdatively  complete  balllstle 
missile  defense"  and  also  stated  that  there 
Is  "no  reason  to  doubt  the  eirsctlveneae  of 
this  system." 

About  five  yaars  ago.  construction  began 
on  extremely  large  and  powerful  early-warn- 
ing aoqulaition  and  tracking  radars  dealg- 
nated  Han  House.  ThU  is  a  giant  radar,  ap- 
proximately 000  feet  long  and  ninety  feet 
wide,  providing  early-warning  acquisition 
and  tracking  functions.  A  new  acquisition 
radar,  known  as  Dog  Rouse,  stands  hundreds 
of  feet  tall  and  providea  refined  data  for 
Improved  battle  management.  Final  target 
tracking  and  mlssUe  guidance  probably  la 
P'^^'lded   by   large,   dome-covered   tracking 
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known  aa  Trr  Adds  at  tiM  four  Moaoov 

sltea. 

Tba  iBtaneptor  weapon  associated  with  tha 
Moscow  ABM  system  U  a  multtstagad  mtena 
daaignated  Oaloah.  It  pr6bably  haa  a  range  of 
several  hundred  mOee,  can  carry  a  nadear 
warhead  of  one  to  two  magatona,  and  M>PMa 
sottaUe  for  a  hig&Hatttnda  area  diCMiaa.  As 
now  deployed.  It  oould  give  the  Sovieta  some 
capabiaty  against  Mlnutaman  or  Poterla  mls- 
sUas  on  northern  trajectorlea.  Completion  of 
this  anttra  system  Is  stlU  two  or  three  years 
sway,  whan  the  half  doaen  Hen  Bmaa  in- 
stallatlons  around  the  Soviet  Union  ar« 
operational. 

However,  some  eeUmatee  do  not  limit  ttia 
ABM  missile  Inventory  to  Just  the  Oalorti, 
sinoe  the  SAr-S  TalUnln  system  has  the  po- 
tential of  a  saoood  system.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  It  oould  have  ocmaldarable 
capability  In  making  suooeasfol  Interoepts 
of  Incoming  ballistic  mlssUes  If  the  system 
Is  given  Information  from  the  afotamen- 
tloned  large  ballistic  mlssUe  aoqulaition  and 
tracking  radars. 

In  addition,  extensive  reeeareh.  devttlap. 
ment.  and  teetlng  of  new  and  Improved  ABM 
components  is  under  way.  The  aum  total  of 
theee  efforta  Indloatee  that  by  the  mld-197QB 
the  Sovieta  oould  have  2,000  or  more  ABM 
Uunchers  defending  all  Important  industrial 
-~-n  In  the  Soviet  UiUon. 


sovnrr  a.  a  d. 

Underlying  this  strategic  buildup,  which 
has  been  acoompUshed  In  an  incredibly  ^crt 
*1™«.  ••  •  dynamic  reeeareh  and  development 
program  efficiently  managed  and  adequately 
funded.  Again  quoting  Dr.  Foeter.  "The  B<^ 
Viet  ITnlon  is  now  about  to  seize  world  tech- 
nological leaderahlp  from  the  United  Statea." 
The  basis  for  hla  conclusion  is  the  compara- 
tive sUte  of  technology  between  the  two 
nations  and  the  current  level  of  research  and 
development  efforts.  The  Umted  Statea  stm 
retains  an  edge  In  overall  teohndogy  bat 
unfortunately  thU  edge  may  exist  In  non- 
eaaentlal  or  Irrelevant  areas. 

Three  featiires  characterise  research  and 
development  pnMJtlces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
(1)  They  are  bold  In  the  approach  to  pro- 
gram concepts.  Construction  on  the  large 
Hen  House  radar,  for  example,  actually  began 
several  years  before  a  working  Interceptor  to 
complement  It  became  available.  (2)  The 
Soviets  organize  their  system  development 
around  a  few  prototypes,  most  often  pitting 
two  teams  of  designers  against  each  other. 
The  wide  variety  and  variations  of  USSR 
flghter  alroraft  are  examples  of  this  method- 
ology. (S)  They  seldom  abandon  a  proved 
piece  of  equipment  or  system,  but  instead, 
rebuild  or  modify  it  to  Improve  its  nnefulness 
or  extend  its  life.  Prime  examples  of  this  are 
the  numarous  oaodlflcatlons  made  to  the  Bear 
heavy  bomber  and  the  versatility  of  the  8S-« 
missile. 

AUocatton  of  funds  and  qualified  personnel 
Indlcatee  heavy  emphasis  on  reeeareh  and 
development.  Soviet  efforts  in  defense-related 
RAD  have  exceeded  thoee  of  the  United 
SUtes.  The  Soviets  have  expanded  their  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  engineering 
(RDT&E)  budget  annually  by  ten  to  thirteen 
percent  while  the  United  States  RDT&B 
budget  has  remained  essentially  constant. 
Ixwklng  at  military,  space,  and  atomic  energy 
R&D.  the  US  Is  already  behind  about  $S  bil- 
lion a  year. 

The  production  from  this  Soviet  effort  U 
phenomenal,  and  has  had  disquieting  results 
In  at  least  three  major  military  areas.  The 
Soviets  have  publicly  flown  twenty-flve  pro- 
totype bomber  and  flxed-wlng.  support- type 
aircraft  In  the  past  sixteen  years.  The  regu- 
larity of  their  production  outpu;  Is  amMdng 
and  apparently  quite  unaffected  by  the  high- 
priority  missile  and  space  programs.  In  the 
last  twenty  years,  fifteen  flghter  systems  have 
been  developed.  All  have  flown  at  least  in  the 
prototype  stage  and  have  been  seen  In  public. 
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smce  1957.  the  Soviets  also  have  designed  and 
tested  a  total  of  eight  defenalve  ABM  and 
SAM  mlsalle  systems.  The  emphasis  on  devel- 
opment, initiation  of  programs,  and  com- 
petition between  systems  Is  evident. 

OOMITDNIST    CHINA 

By  far  the  gravest  military  threat  to  the 
united  States  today  Is  posed  by  the  Soviets' 
massive  strategic  power.  However,  one  must 
also  keep  an  eye  on  the  emerging  threat 
from  the  Chinese  Oommunlsts.  The  Chlneee 
i4>parently  are  convinced  that  the  posssesion 
of  a  strategic  nuclear  strike  capability  will 
greatly  enhance  Red  China's  bargaining  po- 
sition throughout  the  world. 

As  a  step  toward  attaining  this  goal,  the 
Chlneee  thiu  far  have  achieved  a  modeat  nu- 
clear capability.  They  have  conducted  nu- 
clear testing  smce  1964,  totaling  eleven  det- 
onations. Several  have  been  thermonuclear 
devices.  Including  both  air-  and,  poaalbly, 
mUslle-dellvered  weapons,  with  yields  In  the 
megaton  class. 

They  are  working  hard  on  all  forma  of 
delivery  systems.  The  Chinese  have  success- 
fully orbited  two  satellites,  one  in  the  spring 
of  1970.  and  one  in  March  of  this  year.  Ilie 
technology  displayed  In  launching  theee 
nearly  400-pound  payloads  provides  an  In- 
sight Into  their  missile  potential.  Based  on 
their  demcmstrated  space  technology,  the 
start  of  ICBM  testing  could  occur  at  any 
time.  FoUowmg  testing,  an  <q>erational 
ICBM  could  become  avallaUe  as  early  as 
1973  and  could  be  deployed  In  limited  num- 
bers (ten  to  twenty-five)  by  late  In  the 
decade. 

A  parallel  potential  exists  with  mid-range 
ballistic  missiles.  Although  the  Soviet  Union 
provided  MRBMs  In  the  early  iveos,  the 
CUneee  have  been  testing  their  own  designs. 
It  seems  likely  that  they  have  developed  an 
Indigenous  mlssUe,  and  limited  deployment 
ootild  have  begun  already.  A  force  at  eighty 
to  100  MRBMs  could  be  available  by  1976. 
Emphasis  in  their  missile  research  and  de- 
velopment appears  to  have  shifted  last  year 
to  the  development  of  an  IRBM.  TblM  system 
could  be  operational  within  one  or  two  years. 

The  present  Chlneee  nuclear-ci^Nible  de- 
livery force  consists  of  a  limited  number  of 
medium-range  bomber  aircraft.  Theae  bomb- 
m  include  about  ten  B-29  type  piston  air- 
craft acquired  from  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
late  1960s.  They  also  have  a  small  but  grow- 
ing Jet-powered  medium  bomber  force  of 
Chlneee-produced  Badgers. 

Communist  China's  air  defenae  Is  a  vintage 
version  of  the  USSR's,  with  3,000  fighter  air- 
craft, moatly  of  Soviet  design.  Indications  sre 
that  they  may  now  be  producing  domestleaUy 
designed  flghter  aircraft.  A  radar  network 
supporting  these  flghters  consists  of  nearly 
1,600  air  defenae  radar  sets.  In  addition,  key 
targets  are  protected  by  more  than  fifty  sur- 
face-to-air mlaslle  sites  and  neariy  4,600 
antiaircraft  weapons. 

While  growth  of  the  strategic  forces  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  is  hardly  comparable  to 
Soviet  growth,  the  threat  they  pose  does  In- 
clude Improvements  in  all  areas.  The  me- 
dium-range bomber  force  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  at  a  modest  rate.  Missile 
deployment  may  have  begun  last  year  with 
MRBMs,  followed  by  IRBMa,  with  an  ICBM 
at  the  earlleat  by  1973.  By  the  mid-1970s, 
total  missiles  on  hand  could  reach  aa  many 
as  126. 

THx  oaownto  tbuut 

In  summary,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
threat  is  growing.  The  Soviets  are  testing 
lmprovemen.ts  for  three  types  of  ICBMs  and 
may  be  dq>loylng  a  completely  new  system. 
Steady  growth  is  also  evident  In  the  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  mlssUe  force,  and 
testing  Is  under  way  of  a  new  sub-launched 
mlasUe  that  could  double  the  range  of  the 
current  mlaslle.  Tltey  continue  to  maintain 
a  large  strategic  bomber  force,  aiul  a  new 
bomber  is  undergoing  extensive  testing. 


Although  the  Sovieta  already  have  superi- 
ority In  aU  stages  of  air  defense,  they  are 
deploying  Improved  s\irfaoe-to-alr  missiles, 
flghter-lnterceptors,  and  are  working  on  anti- 
submarine and  ballistic  mlssUe  defenses. 
FlruOly,  they  are  striving  to  buUd  the  world's 
finest  techndogloal  base  to  support  their  ex- 
panding resaaroh  and  devdopment  program, 
which  wUl  provide  them  with  <q>tlona  for 
the  future. 

The  Chlitese  Communist  efforts  to  attain 
an  Independent  strategic  force  only  compli- 
cate the  problems  facing  the  United  Statea. 

The  Impact  on  the  United  States  and  its 
overaU  strategic  posture  is  at  least  three- 
fold: First  is  the  threat  to  the  ITS  Triad  of 
strategic  forces.  In  their  daUy  poature,  frcMn 
the  Soviet  ICBMs.  SLBMs,  and  antisubma- 
rine warfare  forces.  Second,  the  penetration 
of  defenses  becomes  Increasingly  difficult,  for 
both  US  bombers  and  mlssUes.  Finally,  the 
enlarging  and  more  complex  strategic  offen- 
sive and  defensive  system  complicates  the 
deterrence  task  of  our  strategic  forces. 

This  arUcle  has  focused  on  the  strategic 
threat — offensive  aiul  defensive — but  Soviet 
developments  in  tactlc&l  air,  land,  and  sea 
forces  are  equally  imposing.  They  have  biUlt 
an  impressive  force  covering  the  full  STjec- 
trum  of  warfare.  Coupled  with  emerging  Chi- 
nese mllltaLry  power,  the  threat  to  the  Umted 
States  is  tMnlnous  and  growing. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPm.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  consideiable  talk  about  the  increas- 
ing threat  and  the  declining  confidence 
In  the  n.S.  capability  to  keep  the  peace, 
honor  commitments  and  deter  aggres- 
sion. At  the  same  time,  the  American 
taxpayer  cannot  help  but  be  aware  of  the 
billions  we  spend  on  defense.  He  may 
even  have  the  feeling  we  are  spending 
more  for  defense  than  last  year.  And  in 
fact,  he  would  be  right,  since  the  1972 
Defense  budget  request  is  about  $2  billion 
more  than  last  year,  after  allowing  for 
the  decline  in  Vietnam  costs  and  pay  and 
price  increases. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  appear  to  be 
spending  more  and  getting  les.>  for  our 
money.  Certainly,  if  there  is  one  over- 
riding problem  in  the  UJB.  defense  poe- 
ture,  it  is  the  matter  of  getting  a  dollar's 
worth  for  a  dollar  spent. 

Everyone  knows  the  sky  Is  not  the 
limit  for  defense  spending  year  after 
year  in  peacetime.  Other  needs  must  be 
met  as  well  within  the  means  available. 
Of  course  there  is  give  and  take  on  how 
much  we  spend  on  defense  and  how  much 
goes  to  domestic  programs,  but  given 
IMVsent  political  realities  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  large  increases  in  military 
spending  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Hence,  unless  we  begin  to  get  more  for 
our  money  In  defense,  we  will  Just  con- 
tinue to  get  less  and  less  defense. 
I 

A  major  cause  of  the  problem  is  con- 
tinued and  increased  spending  for  pro- 
grams v^ch  make  little  if  any  contribu- 
tion to  natioDal  security.  Obviously,  there 
is  room  for  reasonable  men  to  disagree 
<m  which  programs  are  mai^glnal.  But 
the  list  is  too  long  to  believe  that  the  old 
problems  of  waste,  outdated  force  plan- 
ning, goldplating,  and  cost  overruns  have 
disappeared.  In  fact,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  <a  this  kind  of  fat  in  the  de- 
foise  budget  that  Congress  is  now  con- 
sidering. 

For  example,  some  of  the  assumptions 
used  in  developing  the  budget  submitted 


in  January  have  been  ovolaken  by 
events.  Whereas  the  budget  allowed  for 
a  tixme  of  150,000  tn  Vietnam  by  June 
1972,  the  President's  troop  withdrawal 
schedule  announced  to  date  leaves  only 
50,000  troops  in  Vietnam  by  end  of  fiscal 
year  1972.  This  outdated  force  !>>»""«"£ 
alone  has  caused  the  current  delense 
budget  to  be  $1.4  bilUon  too  fai^. 

The  support  structure  also  can  be 
shanriy  reduced.  In  fact,  each  of  the 
services  has  proposed  *>»Tnina^<f^y  three 
to  five  bases  in  the  current  year.  In  hear- 
ings on  the  Defense  appropriations  bill, 
the  Defense  Department  "noted  that  the 
requirement  tm  civilians  is  a  function 
of  the  relative  mix  of  personnel — mili- 
tary and  civilian— required  to  support 
approved  force  levels  and  mission  re- 
quirements." Non-Vietnam  force  levels 
are  6  to  30  poxxnt  lower  in  fiscal  year 
1972  than  the  prewar  levels.  But  civilian 
manpowtt— even  allowing  for  the  dvil- 
ianizatlon  program — has  dropped  only 
3.7  percent  from  the  level  in  fiscal  year 
1964.  A  reduction  in  support  activltieB, 
and  hence  civilian  employment,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reduction  of  forces  in  each 
service  reduces  civilian  end-strength  by 
185.000  or  about  17  percent. 

A  major  contributor  to  increased 
q?ending  in  fiscal  year  1972  is  continued 
goldplating  of  obsolete  or  obsolescent  sys- 
tems. The  B-1  and  ABM  are  expenslv« 
yet  nonethtiess  futile  attempts  to  up- 
grade the  manned  bomber  and  land- 
based  ICBM  c<Hnponent8  of  our  strategic 
forces.  Such  attempts  are  unneoessaiy 
given  the  Polaris  submarine  force. 

Continuation  of  the  new  sea-based 
ASW  aircraft  program — 8-3A — is  also 
unnecessary.  The  ASW  carriers — 
CVS's — are  approaching  30  years  okL 
Hence,  in  the  late  seventies  and  beyond, 
a  dual  use  of  attack  carriers  is  the  onlr 
means  of  retaining  the  sea-based  ASW 
capability.  Moreover,  the  same  mission 
can  be  accomplished  using  the  land- 
based  ASW  aircraft— P-3'8. 

Procurement  in  fiscal  year  1972  Is 
higher  In  part  because  programs  are 
funded  which  are  not  needed  now  and  In 
fact  may  never  be  needed  if  a  projected 
threat  does  not  materiidlze.  Continua- 
tion of  the  MIRV  program  for  the  land 
and  sea-based  ICBM  forces — namely,  the 
Minuteman  m  and  Poseidon  programs — 
can  be  deferred  until  such  time  as  the 
Soviets  in  fact  deploy  a  large  ABM  capa- 
bility. We  can  install  MIRV  before  the 
Soviets  can  deploy  a  large  ABM  system 
after  such  a  deployment  has  been  detect- 
ed. Moreover,  the  likelihood  that  the  So- 
viets might  deploy  such  an  ABM  system 
is  greater  if  we  install  MIRVs  now. 

Ship  construction  in  1972  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  naval  force  levels  needed, 
or  for  that  matter  lik^  to  obtain  over 
the  next  10  years.  No  more  nuclear  at- 
tack submarines — SSN-688 — are  needed 
for  the  next  5  to  10  years  to  ma^nta^^^  ef •- 
fectlve  ASW  barriers,  yet  the  budget  In- 
cludes construction  of  five  more  such 
submarines.  The  fiscal  year  1972  buy  of 
seven  mwe  IX)-063's  is  also  not  needed. 
By  1980,  there  will  be  no  more  than  12 
carriers  as  opposed  to  24  when  the  new 
ASW  destroyer — DD-963 — program  was 
developed.    Destroyos,    frigates,    and 
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corolMn  euiieutly  fei  tiW  f ores  *«4  an- 
ttMsiaed  to  date  are  all  that  Is  needed 
to  piovlde  eeoort  protection  Ua  a  13-ear- 
iler  force. 

In.  addition,  tliere  la  ntm^Q^m  dopUea- 
tloD  of  «ysteins  betwwu  the  aervlcee  to 
■eoamirtteh  what  Is  enentially  the  same 
miasfam.  Buytnc  the  Air  Faroe's  A-X.  the 
AimTs  Cheyame,  and  the  Marine  Conie' 
AV-8A  Is  needlearty  expensive.  One— or 
St  most  two— of  these  systems  oould  ao- 
ooiwpllsh  the  close  air  support  TTrti«rf<i« 
for  considerably  less. 

There  should  also  be  certain  albeit  lim- 
ited productivity  Increases  reflected  In 
the  fiscal  year  1972  budget.  Durtaig  most 
of  the  I9e0'8,  the  mOltaiy  budsets  Incor- 
porated an  annual  productivity  Increase 
of  1  to  1.5  percent.  As  new  eqtiipment 
ftnd  weapon  systems  entered  the  Inven- 
tory. It  was  possible  to  buy  the  same  ca- 
pability for  less.  New  generations  of 
equipment  were  more  operationally  ^- 
fectlve,  rdiable,  and  maintainable,  and 
automation  of  particular  functions  re- 
duced the  need  for  personnel.  In  addition, 
managanent  sought  to  eliminate  mar- 
ginal programs,  policies  and  procedures, 
and  implement  cost  reductions.  The  po- 
tential exists  for  similar  productivity 
increases  in  fiscal  year  1972.  Por  example, 
mtmy  of  the  management  procedures 
wliich  can  and  should  be  Imi^emented 
were  outlined  by  the  Blue  Ribbon  De- 
fense Panel. 

nnally,  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget 
continues  to  reflect  two  procurement 
problems  oonfnmtmg  the  Pentagon's 
managov.  Pirst  is  the  problem  of  quan- 
tity and  sophistication.  Reidacements 
mvariably  Incorporate  costly  technology 
all  too  often  for  the  mere  reason  that 
such  techncdogy  is  available.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  what  has  happened  in 
constant  dollars  of  tanks,  air-to-air  mu- 
nitions, aixl  fighter  aircraft.  Similar 
charts  could  be  made  of  other  weapons. 
Even  though  the  new  systems  are  more 
effective  than  the  sjrstems  they  replace, 
we  continue  to  replace  older  weapon  sys- 
tems on  a  one-for-one  basis.  Either  we 
should  continue  to  buy  on  a  one-for-one 
r^lacement  basis  and  eliminate  the  new 
technology  and  sophistication,  or  we 
should  continue  to  upgrade  the  capability 
of  new  systems  but  buy  fewer  of  than. 
TatdelfcUows: 

TABU  l.-INCREASEO  COST  OF  KPUCCMENT  WEAPONS 

(!■  csMlMt  Itcal  ywr  1970  dManI 

0)  TANKS 


W^B^OS 

Oil* 

AsMMnrt 

M-3           .  . 

.  .  (arty  vmotx    .      J 

|12S,000 

«MJ 

CiriyUSirt    ..".  . 

175.000 

UihWtr* 

ZDut  vOO 

afl^^-.: 

unt^ivt. 

SrWiUWi.™ 

500.000 

900,000 

a>  AIK-TO-AIR  MUNITIONS 

Am-M 

Uti  USD'S 

tio,ooo 

AW-7D 

*JM-7r 

AIIM« 

MMto  IMOrt 

_ I»rt»  ISTO-i 

«M*»UTB'« 

120,000 
100,000 

(3)  nCNTER  AIUCRAFT 

p-51 faotmr* 

M|e. _.  UkWrs 

F-IOOC -  mMhYMtrt 

M0« „.  LatollWL 

F-«S_- EartvUtCt 

r-a... MMdtoMTO't. 


100,000 
400,000 

Liomooo 

1.900,000 
9,0001009 


In  addition,  the  proUem  of  cost  growth 
continues.  Decisions  to  precede  with  pro- 
curement of  new  systems  are  based  too 
often  on  low-cost  estimates  which  fall 
to  reflect  adequate  Inflation,  design 
ohanges.  cost  of  spare  parts,  buying  in. 
and  so  forth,  over  the  life  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  short,  we  should  not  have  to 
decide  on  a  new  program,  such  as  the 
Navy  P-4,  until  firm  cost  estimates  are 
available,  which  can  be  evaluated  in  the 
context  of  the  Importance  of  the  mission 
and  available  options. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the 
possible  reductions  which  could  be  made 
in  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget.  Of  course, 
these  are  illustrative,  but  they  show  there 
is  considerable  slack  in  the  1972  De- 
fense budget.  Table  n  follows: 

TABU  ll.-UST  OF  POSSIBU  REDUCTIONS  IN  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  1972  BUDGET  > 

IDoHin  in  niiliMtl 
Stnto^taiCM: 

Cut  HiMtooua  III  (MIRV) (S90 

Cut  Ponidon  (MliTV)  and  uaodatMl  Polaris  can- 

varjion goo 

CatABM 1  200 

EKMinataB-l „ 370 

Eli«M««toAWAC»..._ ISO 

Total _ 3,110 

Gaaarai  parpoaa  foitM: 


B«w  dastfoyar  (DD-963) 

Cut  2  of  Sittacfc  sabHMrinas  (SSN-6tS) 


600 
325 
500 

960 


ENmliiata  S-3A  procaranant 

EKMinala  F-U,  Mora  R.  S  D.  oo  naw  plana 

Cut  2  of  3  doia  air  support  systairu  (Chayanna, 
A-XorAV-9A) 85 

Total. .2.4M 

Military  and  civilian  manpawar: 

Ravtsa  troop  stranflk  in  Viatnam  as  af  and  fiscal 
roar  1972  from  iSo.OOO  to  50,000 1,400 


Rodoco  civilian  ampknrmant  by  185,000  in  pfopoftion 
oasir 


to  lom  rotecUaM  iroai  prawai  laml*.. 
Total. 


1.900 


3.300 


Manatanont  000-wida: 

Implamant  blua  ribbon  dafansa  panal  racommonda- 
tiens  to  raaNza  1  paroant  productivity  Incnaso. . . 

Total 


600 
9,470 

>6roaa  savian  aatiaatad  an  annual  basis.  Extudaa  1-tinw 
costs  Incurrad  m  nwkinf  tiia  raductions  in  Ibcal  yaar  1972. 

n 

Continuation  of  such  unnecessary 
spending  Jeopardizes  programs  needed  to 
improve  our  defense  capability  and 
overcome  current  shortcomings.  The 
point  should  not  be  missed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  is  a  need  to  increase  defense 
spending,  but  only  in  certain  problem 
areas.  However,  programs  needed  to 
overcome  these  problems  are  in  Jeopardy 
so  long  as  we  allow  continued  funding 
of  programs  which  make,  at  best,  a  mar- 
ginal contribution  to  our  militaiy  capa- 
bility. 

Some  of  the  prognuns  which  warrant 
increased  funding  include  Improved 
sonar  capability  for  the  A8W  forces. 
Unless  we  have  a  better  capability  to 
detect  enemy  submarines.  Increases  for 
ctmstruction  of  ASW  si^marines  and 
destroyers  is  of  little  consequence. 

Similarly,  we  need  to  find  ways  to 
overcome  the  problem  of  the  maldeploy- 
ment  of  forces  in  NATO  Eturope.  Other- 
wise. Increased  spending  to  buy  new 
goieration  hardware  for  our  NATO- 
oriented  forces  has  a  limited  effect  on 
the  overall  capaUlity  of  those  forces. 

A  major  proldem  confronting  all  the 
services  is  the  increasing  inaUllty  to 
maintain  the  complex  and  sophisticated 
weapons  sjrstems  and  equipment  in  the 
inventory.  More  spending  for  new  wttp- 


ons  systems  and  equljanent  wis  not 
measurably  Improve  our  military  capa- 
bility until  we  can  operate  and  ntfttwfyiJT) 
the  weapons  systems  and  equipment  we 
have. 

Tet  another  problem  Is  in  intelligence 
and  communications  critical  to  both  our 
strategic  and  general  purpose  forces. 
Technology  has  given  us  the  capability 
to  acquire  vast  amounts  of  data  and 
rday  them  to  any  point  in  the  world. 
But  the  commanders  on  the  receiving 
end  lack  the  capability  to  discriminate 
between  what  is  important  and  what 
may  be  merely  interesting  to  know. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples.  But 
throughout  our  military  forces  there  are 
problems  of  stu^vabillty.  maintainabil- 
ity, reliability,  and  so  forth,  which  need 
to  be  addressed  and  overcome.  Yet,  many 
of  the  programs  desiesied  to  resolve 
these  problems  are  underfunded,  while 
other  programs  which  make  a  marginal 
contribution  to  military  capability  con- 
tinue to  be  funded  and  even  account  for 
Increases  in  defense  spending. 

We  might  call  this  aspect  ot  the  XJS. 
defense  posture  the  shape  of  the  defense 
budget.  The  issues  concern  what  we 
spend  the  defense  dollar  on  and  how  the 
money  is  spent. 

m 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  control  of 
the  shape  of  the  Defense  budget  Is  not 
control  of  the  size  of  military  spending. 
We  could  simply  buy  the  programs  we 
need  and  at  the  same  time  continue  to 
fimd  the  imnecessary  and  wasteful  pro- 
grams. But  that  solution  only  works  if 
there  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  money 
for  defense. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unlimited 
availability  of  f  imds  is  likely  to  be  coun- 
terproductive. All  of  us  know  what  can 
haK>en  when  people  fail  to  budget  their 
personal  Income.  Decisions  are  made  m 
a  haphazard  fashion  and  many  times 
there  is  no  money  for  what  is  needed. 
This  is  true  in  business  and  it  is  also 
trae  In  government.  Hence,  unless  there 
is  control  of  the  size  of  the  Defense  budg- 
et, the  hard  decisions  oa  tradeoffs,  alter- 
natives, and  priorities  are  not  likely  to  be 
made. 

How  much  we  should  spend  on  defense 
each  year  Is  a  matter  of  Judgment.  Al- 
though we  can  illuminate  issues  and  op- 
tions, no  amount  of  analysis  leads  con- 
clusively to  a  given  level  of  Q)ending. 
The  underlying  foreign  poUcy,  strategy, 
and  planning  factors  are  themselves 
matters  of  Judgment.  Even  for  a  givm 
set  of  commitments,  dtfense  policy,  and 
force  structure,  the  level  of  defense 
spending  can  vary  by  a  rather  wide  mar- 
^n.  This  is  largely  because  the  capabil- 
ity and  effectivaiess  of  force  compcnents 
can  vary.  Hence,  any  attempt  to  contnri 
how  much  we  spend  cm  defense  is  no 
guarantee  in  its^  of  how  we  spend  de- 
fense resources.  On  the  other  hand  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  marginal  programs 
alone  do  not  guarantee  that  future  or 
even  current  overall  spending  will  be 
held  down. 

The  Congress  should  control  both: 
how  much  we  spend  on  defense  and 
what  we  spend  it  on.  We  must  be  con- 
cerned with  both  the  slse  and  sh<«>e  of 
the  Defense  program.  But  efforts  to  con- 
trol them  should  be  separate. 
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A  review  of  the  administration's  re- 
qtiest  for  fiscal  year  1972  clearly  shows 
the  need  for  a  limit  on  overall  defense 
spending  in  addition  to  whatever  specific 
programs  the  Congress  may  take  Issue 
with.  The  following  table  shows  that  the 
program  level  for  fiscal  year  1972  is  about 
$1.6  billion  more  than  the  fiscal  year  1971 
levd,  after  allowing  for.  first,  price  and 
pay  in  creases  including  the  volunteer 
force;  second,  the  Incremental  costs  of 
the  Vietnam  war;  and  third.  flrMtiMHng 
adjustments  involving  prior-year  budget 
authority.  Table  m  follows: 

TABU  lll.-REAL  INCREASE  IN  MILITARY  SPENDING 
IDolUis  in  blUoosI 

Fiscal  yoan 
1971        1972 


MHitsry    functions,    total    propam    laval 

(TOA)i J73.8       J78.0 

lass:  Vietnam  incremental  costs  CTOA) 10.1       —7.6 

Nan- Vietnam  program  level  (TOA)  in  cur- 
rant dollan 63.7         70.4 

Plos:    pay    incraasas    Indudinf    voluntoar 

force +3.8 

Plus:  price  Increases  on  foods  and  sarvicas 

(It  Jw  percent) +1.3 

Non-Vielnam  profram  level  (TOA)  In  eoi>- 

sUnt  fiscal  yaar  1972) dollars.- 68.8        7a4 

Nat  real  inuaasa  (fiscal  yaar  1972  dolUrs) +1.6 


>  includes  TOA  for  prof  rams  subject  to  appropriation  biHs 
eltier  tiiin  the  defense  appropriation  bill— military  construction 
and  family  housing;  civil  defense;  supplementals  lor  compara- 
bility pay  Increases;  and  the  pay  Increase  for  the  voluntaar 
force.  Excludes  TOA  for  the  military  assistance  program  (MAP) 

Yet  the  $1.6  billion  increase  in  spending 
on  non-Vietnam  forces,  after  allowing 
for  the  effects  of  inflation,  understates 
the  real  increase  in  defense  spending 
wlilch  the  administration  proposes  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  First,  there  is  no  Justifi- 
cation to  increase  defense  spending  for 
modernization  to  offset  deferrals  be- 
cause of  Southeast  Asia  requirements. 
No  such  backlog  exists.  The  following 
table  shows  obligations  for  proctirement 
for  fiscal  years  1965-72.  If  there  was  a 
backlog,  as  the  administration  has  sug- 
gested, there  should  be  a  decrease  in 
procurement  for  non-Vietnam  forces 
during  the  war  from  the  prewar  level 
after  allowing  for  pay  and  price  in- 
creases. Strategic  forces  should  be  treated 
separately  since  they  were  subject  to  fac- 
tors independent  of  the  war.  Table  IV 
follows: 

TABLE  IV.— MODERNIZATION  OF  FORCES 
Pn  bUlhrns  of  conaUnt  1972  doHarsI 


PTocuramant  uaa 

1964 

1965-71 

1972 

ToUl 

Strategic  nucJaar  forest 

.    $19.3 
6.1 

J23.7 
3.3 
16 

14.8 

119.7 
3.3 

Viatnam 

2.3 

loicat 

.     13.2 

14.1 

Rather  than  a  decrease,  procurement 
for  non- Vietnam  forces  increased  cm  the 
average  over  the  7-year  period  1965-71. 
Moreover,  considerable  modernization 
was  financed  by  the  war  itself.  As  older 
equipment  was  attrited,  replacements 
were  procured.  In  many  cases,  replace- 
ments were  of  new»  generations  and 
models  with  more  sophistication,  rdlabU- 
Ity,  maintainability,  and  firepower  than 
the  material  and  weapon  ssrstons  they 
replaced.  This  is  not  to  say  that  partic- 
ular segments  of  the  force  structure  are 
not  without  need  of  modernization.  How- 


ever, that  is  a  separate  matter  of  allo- 
cating the  resoinxses  among  the  services 
and  particular  programs.  What  the  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  justdfy  is  an 
increase  in  ov««ll  defense  qjending  to 
make  up  a  backlog  in  modernization. 

Second.  non-Vietnam  force  levels 
dropped  c(msiderably  during  the  past  few 
years.  Instead  of  an  Increase  in  fiscal 
year  1972,  there  should  be  a  reduction 
in  overall  defense  spending.  Most  of  the 
force  reductions  were  in  non-Vietnam 
general  purpose  force  levels  and  took 
place  last  year.  Reductitms  included  3% 
divisions,  fom*  tactical  air  wings  and 
three  carrier  task  forces.  The  full  annual 
cost  of  these  forces  alone  is  about  $6  bil- 
lion at  fiscal  year  1972  prices.  Of  course, 
not  all  of  this  amount  can  be  saved  in 
the  first  or  even  the  second  year  follow- 
ing the  reduction.  During  the  first  year 
savings  average  a  half-year's  pay  at  most 
and  onetime  costs  associated  with  the 
spending  reductions  must  be  absorbed. 
This  is  true  even  when  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  planned  ahead  for  reduc- 
tions, such  as  those  carried  out  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  In  succeeding  years,  however, 
recurring  savmgs  should  begin  to  vp- 
proach  the  full  annual  cost  as  Indirect 
suiqx>rt  is  identified  and  eliminated. 
Even  assuming  that  a  large  amount  of 
Indirect  support  has  yet  to  be  cut,  the 
force  reductions  in  fiscal  year  1970-71 
should  result  in  savings  in  fisoeJ  year  1972 
of  at  least  $3  to  $4  billion— of  the  $6  bil- 
lion full  annual  cost  of  those  forces. 

In  summary,  the  administration  has 
requested  an  increase  for  non-Vietnam 
forces  of  $1.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
Spokesmen  have  sought  to  Justify  the  in- 
crease on  the  grounds  of  a  moderniza- 
tion backlog  because  at  Vietnam  when 
in  fact  no  such  backlog  exists.  Moreover, 
allowing  for  the  reduction  in  non-'Nnet- 
nam  force  levels,  the  administration  re- 
quest is  actually  about  $5  to  $6  billion 
more  than  is  needed.  In  other  words,  we 
are  being  asked  to  pay  $5  to  $6  billion 
more  than  it  cost  last  year  to  buy  and 
maintain  a  comparable  size  military  ca- 
paMIlty. 

IV 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dear  that,  if  we  are 
to  get  a  dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar  spent, 
the  Congress  must  control  the  size  and 
the  shape  of  the  Defense  budget.  Control 
of  one  without  the  other  provides  no 
guarantee  that  the  problems  concerning 
the  effectiveness  and  ci^)abllll7  of  our 
military  forces  are  being  f sused. 

To  control  the  size  of  military  spend- 
ing. Congress  should  place  a  ceiling  on 
the  Defense  budget.  A  reasonable  objec- 
tive of  this  celling  would  be  to  hold  De- 
fense spending  to  the  amount  paid  In 
previous  years  for  a  cranparable  size  mili- 
tary capability,  after  allowing  for  infla- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  Defense  De- 
partment would  be  aUe  to  make  imi»x>ve- 
ments  In  the  capaUUty  of  our  military 
posture  but  only  after  cutting  those  pro- 
grams which  are  no  longer  needed  or 
make  a  marginal  contribution  to  capa- 
biUty. 

A  ceiling  is  ix>t  always  an  intelligent 
way  to  manage  Defense  budgets  or  to 
control  defense  spending.  However,  many 
of  the  problems  encountered  with  odl- 
ings  in  the  past  can  be  overcome. 


For  example,  a  ceiling  placed  on  the 
appropriatian  rather  than  on  outlays 
results  in  smaller  cutbacks  tn  the  flist 
year.  P*urther  provision  can  be  made  to 
prorate  the  savings  on  an  mimifti  basis 
and  adjust  the  ts^iUvg  accordingly,  since 
the  cutteck  could  not  b^in  until  after 
enactment  of  the  appropriation  and  stO)- 
sequent  planning  in  Defense.  Of  course, 
the  full  amoimt  of  the  savings  on  an  an- 
nual basis  would  be  realized  the  follow- 
ing year. 

In  any  spending  cutback,  there  are 
one-time  costs  in  phasing  out  operations 
and  activities.  Rather  than  expecting  the 
Defense  Department  to  take  these  out  of 
their  hide,  steps  can  be  taken  to  apply 
a  portion  of  the  funds  otherwise  saved 
by  the  celling  to  cover  these  onetime 
costs. 

Finally,  any  spending  cut  is  going  to 
affect  certain  individuals  and  communi- 
ties. However,  some  of  the  ftmds  other- 
wise saved  can  be  set  aside  to  asstst  those 
directly  affected  by  reduction  in  Defense 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  present  political 
realities  and  alternatives,  siich  a  celling, 
together  with  congressional  action  on 
particular  programs,  is  probably  the  best 
way  al  controlling  defense  spending  that 
we  have.  Until  the  Congress  begins  to 
take  the  necessary  eXeps  to  control  the 
size  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  Defense 
budget.  Congress  lacks  the  control  of  de- 
fense spending  needed  to  assure  the 
American  taxpayer  that  we  are  getting 
a  dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar  spent. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been 
discussing  the  deterioration  of  our  stra- 
tegic situation  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  growth  of  Soviet  hard- 
ware deployment  and  the  development  of 
new  Soviet  systems.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  take  away  anything  from  what 
has  been  said  by  my  colleagues  who  have 
been  pressing  the  point.  However,  I  want 
to  point  out  a  more  complicated  prob- 
lem which  could  have  a  devastating  ef- 
fect on  the  relative  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  two  major  powers.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  our  strategic  situation 
would  be  affected  adversely  by  unwise  de- 
cisions m  mutual  arms  limitation. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  fear  nego- 
tiation, and  fear  the  ability  of  American 
negotiators  to  drive  a  tough  bai^;ain. 
However,  I  am  greatly  concerned  that 
the  very  fact  of  negotiations  on  this 
topic  may  lead  to  a  state  of  euphoria 
among  the  general  pubUc,  and  may  lead 
them  to  expect  too  much.  There  are.  to 
fact,  serious  problems  that  stand  to  the 
way  of  reaching  an  agreement  which 
will  leave  us  more  sectire  than  before. 

The  experts  to  totematlonal  relations 
are  well  aware  of  the  dangers  of  an  im- 
balanced  or  destabilizing  agreement.  I 
recently  came  across  a  ftoe  paper  on  the 
topic  written  by  Prof.  Morton  Ki^ilan  of 
the  Committee  on  mtematlonal  Rela- 
tions of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Eta-. 
Kaplan  is  forthright  to  making  this  potot. 
He  writes  as  follows : 


UnlMi  an  agr««n«nt  radoow  the  probabil- 
ity of  war  and  tb«  vulnoisbUlty  of  tb«  Unltad 
8tstM  to  a  first  strlks,  and  unlSH  tt  improw 
tbe  atabUlty  of  tha  oontendlsg  strategic  syi- 
tems  against  twlmologleal  stuprtae,  tt  Is 
likely  to  be  wortbleee  or  to  do  poeltlve  hann. 
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,  Ttaere  ar*  ■ome  people  who  usume 
that  the  Soviets  will  react  to  an  Inteina- 
tional  situaUoQ  in  the  same  way  that  we 
do.  Tliey  assume  that  the  Sovtets  will 
hoU  DO  objective  that  Is  llkdy  to  Justify 
a  first  strike,  and  that  the  Soviets  are 
f  alrminded  and  rational. 

This  may  turn  out  to  be  a  valid  as- 
sumption. Tet  when  we  are  dealing  in 
decisive  strategic  terms,  there  is  no  room 
for  error  w  unfounded  assumptions. 
Professor  Kaplan  says: 

Tb*  man  ftppnipcteU  saalogy  would  tM 
tbAt  of  RiiMton  zoutott*. 

Why  would  sach  a  tragedy  be  like 
Russian  roulette?  The  simple  reason  is 
that  we  cant  predict  the  future.  We  do 
not  know  what  type  of  men  win  be  ruling 
the  Kremlin  In  a  future  crisis.  Professor 
Kaplan  says: 

Am  sioy  IntaUlgant  uxl  boMst  loclal  scien- 
tist «m  admit,  w*  ta%  watMe  to  predict 
tb*  tvtvn  and  many  wuptlaw  will  oeeur.  m 
a  nglmii  or  taloo  crlaU,  a  lint  stzlka  against 
ttM  Unttad  Stataa  vniglxt  prora  tamptlng  to 
the  Soviet  ITnlon.  prorlded  that  aome  reaaon- 
able  calculations  could  be  piOTlded  by  the 
Soviet  blgb  command,  whereas  under  nor- 
mal drcumstanoea.  I  agree,  such  a  propoaal 
would  no  doubt  -be  Instantly  illiiiiliiil 
Maraorer,  short  of  this.  In  a  sailous  Intama- 
ttonal  poUttel  crlsts.  U  the  AnMrtcan  lead- 
ership made  a  caloulatlon  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  contonplate  a  first  strike 
against  us,  even  thoui^  we  did  not  believe 
they  would  actually  engage  In  it,  and  we  cal- 
culated that  we  could  not  even  contemplate 
the  poaslbUlty  oureelvea,  our  political  will 
would  likely  erode. 

Another  problem  which  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  stabilise  the  international 
strategic  situation  is  the  fact  that  tech- 
nology brings  sudden  breakthroughs.  The 
manned  aircraft  has  certain  vtilnerabll- 
ities.  We  already  know  that  by  the  mid- 
1970's  the  Bflnuteman  system  will  have 
certain  vulnerabilities,  and  we  are  tak- 
ing steps  to  overcome  them.  E^ven  the 
Polaris  system,  invulnerable  as  it  pres- 
ently appears,  is  undoubtedly  the  object 
of  intensive  study  by  the  Soviets. 

For  this  reason,  we  need  all  of  the 
strategic  system  at  aur  command.  Says 
Professor  Kapl&n: 

Retaining  a  mix  ot  strategic  systems  is  the 
best  procedure,  for  it  complicates  an  ene- 
my's attack  and  introduces  uncertainties 
that  reduce  its  probability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  also  remember 
that  our  strategic  posture  Inclxides  not 
(xHy  offensive  weapons  systems,  but  also 
defensive  systems.  We  need  to  rely  more 
on  our  defensive  systems,  such  as  the 
Safeguard  antiballistlc  missile  system, 
and  expand  it  to  protect  not  only  our 
strategic  forces  but  also  our  people. 

It  is  disquieting,  therefore,  to  see  the 
misplaced  emphasis  which  the  SALT 
talks  have  been  giving  to  offensive  weap- 
ons, giving  second  place  to  a  limitation  on 
defense.  As  Professor  Kaplan  says: 

It  Is  obvious  that  it  would  be  sheer  m- 
aanlty  for  the  United  States  to  agree  to  dis- 
mantle balUsUc  missile  defense  without  aome 
limitation  on  offensive  arms. 

Indeed,  Professor  Kaplan  considers  it 
a  distinct  mistake  to  sacrifice  ballistic 
missile  defense.  And  the  reasons  are  not 
only  technological,  but  moral.  As  Dr. 
Kaplan  points  out: 
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Oatense  enablea  us  to  avoid  a  strategy  that 
In  Its  abaenoe  mat  be  necessary  but  that 
contains  the  seeds  at  deep  ImmocaUty — 
namaiy.  a  strategy  that  depends  upon  the 
InelnaratlOD  of  the  other  side,  a  revenge 
strategy.  Balllstio  missile  defense  U  one  ot 
several  steps  that  need  to  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  dangers  of  and  to  defuse  the  nuclear 
weapons  race. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate 
Dr.  Kaplan  for  his  clear  and  incisive 
statement,  and  I  Insert  it  in  the  Rccoao: 
SrATSKBirT  or  Vmotmaaum  Kavlam 
AH  people  of  good-wm.  and  In  partloular 
tt*  govanunent  of  the  United  States,  dialn 
a  sucoeastul  agrsemmt  or  series  of  agrae- 
manta  to  oome  out  of  the  SALT  talks.  On  the 
othar  hand.  It  would  be  ntnauij  unfor- 
tunate If  our  desire  for  an  agreement  would 
outwei^  our  prudence  concerning  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.  Unleas  an  agreement  re- 
duoea  the  probability  of  war  and  the  vulner- 
ablUty  of  the  United  SUtes  to  a  first  strike. 
and  unleas  It  improves  the  stabmty  of  the 
oontttodlng  strateglo  systems  against  techno- 
logical surprise.  It  U  likely  either  to  be  worth- 
leas  or  to  do  positive  harm.  The  emphaals 
therefore  should  be  upon  the  attainment  of 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  U 
Of  genuine  strategle  benefit  to  both  sldee. 
TlM  Soviet  imion  Is  most  unllktf  y  to  enter 
Into  sn  agreement  that  doee  not  Improve  or 
■tahlllne  Ite  strategic  situation.  It  doee  not 
have  to  contend  with  a  democratic  public 
apmum  and  has  a  hard-noaed  attitude 
toward  matters  of  diplomacy.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  no  Inoenttve  to  assure  the 
United  Statea  of  like  results  unleas  the 
United  Statea  U  prepared  to  bargain  in  the 
same  tough  terms  used  by  the  Russians. 

Although  an  agreonent  that  Improvee 
international  sublllty  is  obviously  desirable, 
many  people  In  the  United  States  dealie  an 
agreement  for  reasons  that  will  not  with- 
stand analysu.  They  believe  that  an  agree- 
ment will  improve  the  quality  of  the  inter- 
national system.  However,  a  bad  agreement 
may  do  Just  the  opposite.  It  may  lead  either 
to  a  dlplomatlo  defeat  for  the  Utiitad  States 
or  to  a  renewed  and  Intanslve  arms  race  when 
the  unfortunate  characteristics  of  the  par- 
ticular agreement  become  apparent  to  the 
American  pubUc.  A  fUled  agreement  wlU  be 
WOTse  psychologically  than  no  agreement.  A 
second  reason  for  reaching  an  agreement 
stems  from  the  desire  of  people  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  anna  race.  However,  the  strateglo 
arms  race  has  already  been  reduced  in  scope 
from  the  ^proximately  11  billion  doUars  of 
1901  to  the  i4>prozimately  8  bUIlon  of  1871, 
not  taking  Inflation  Into  aeooimt.  The  addi- 
tional savings  to  be  reached  are  Ukaly  to  be 
quite  smaU.  A  third  reason  for  the  dealre 
for  agreement  lies  in  the  lack  of  public 
awareness  of  the  extent  to  which  tacit  rather 
than  explicit  agreementa  may  alreadr  Umlt 
the  arms  raaa. 

A  fourth  reaaon  for  the  public  desire  for 
agreement  may  rest  In  a  failure  properly  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  choices.  Peo- 
ple treat  the  arms  race  as  if  the  proper 
analogy  would  be  poker.  They  -TTiimn  that 
finite  deterrence  wlU  work  under  aU  circum- 
stances, that  no  objective  is  likely  to  Justify 
the  Sovleta'  use  of  a  first  strike  and  that  the 
world  win  develop  In  benign  directions. 
TherMore  they  wish  to  place  thtir  bets  on 
the  probably  winning  hand.  Yet  the  more 
appropriate  analogy  would  be  that  of  Rus- 
sian roulette.  It  could  be  pointed  out  m 
defense  of  Russian  rtmlette  that  there  is  only 
one  chance  In  six  that  the  chamber  will  have 
a  bullet  in  it  and  the  person  be  killed.  Tet 
sny  sensible  person  would  refose  to  pUy  the 
game  in  the  first  place.  The  truth  is  that  we 
live  In  a  world  with  one  history,  that  we  are 
seldom  able  to  correct  past  »«i.«-^w«,  ^^ 
that  a  catastrophe  will  be  Irrevocatde.  In 
this  kind  of  world,  a  relatively  small  psy- 
ment  to  insure  that  the  gams  U  not  one  of 


Russian  roulette  would  be  quite  worthwhile, 
even  if  we  could  be  ■■mad  that  there  are 
forty  fihambera  to  the  gun  and  that  only  one 
oiiamber  wm  have  a  bullet  In  tt. 

As  any  intelllgsnt  and  hooaat  social  ael- 
•ntlat  WlU  admit.  w«  are  unable  to  prsdlot 
the  future  and  many  surprises  will  occur 
In  a  raglffi*  or  bkw  crisis,  a  first  strike 
against  the  united  Statea  might  prove 
tamptlng  to  the  Soviet  Union,  provided  that 
aome  reasonable  caknilatlons  oould  be  pro* 
vldad  by  the  Soviet  high  «ftmi««i..|  wbenaa 
under  normal  droumstanoee  I  agree  sudi  a 
prc^osal  would  no  doubt  be  Instantly  dla- 
mlaaed.  Uoreover.  short  of  this,  in  a  ssrlom 
international  poUtlcal  crisis,  if  the  Aqmsi. 
can  leadership  made  a  calculation  that  the 
Soviet  Union  oould  oontmqilate  a  first  strike 
against  us,  even  though  we  did  not  beUeve 
they  would  aotuaUy  engage  in  it,  and  we  cal- 
culated that  we  oould  not  even  contemplate 
the  poeslbility  ourselves,  our  poUtloal  wiU 
would  likely  erode. 

Bven  in  a  game  In  which  both  contestants 
are  terrified.  It  remains  true  that  the  one 
whoee  wUl  oollapeea  first  Is  the  one  who  loses. 
And.  although  poUtioal  wlU  surely  conslsti 
of  much  more  than  calculation  of  nuclear 
interchanges,  it  woud  require  a  state  of  stib- 
lime  IndlfferMice  to  deny  that  such  calcula- 
tions are  among  the  Important  conaldoa. 
tlons  that  go  to  make  tt  up. 

Many  refer  to  the  cuirwit  strategic  situa- 
tion as  c«e  of  parity  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  ThU  is  a  very 
unsopbutlcated  way  of  looking  at  the  situ- 
ation. EvMi  if  it  were  true,  and  it  is  not  true, 
parity  could  be  consistent  with  either  sta- 
bility or  instabiUty,  depending  upon  the 
characterlstlca  of  the  weapons  systems.  And. 
conversely,  lack  of  parity  need  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  stability,  again  depending  upon 
the  degree  to  which  parity  doee  not  exist  and 
the  specific  characteristics  of  the  weapons 
systems.  In  fact,  stability,  at  least  for  crists 
management,  is  not  as  easy  to  achieve  as 
many  beUeve.  There  are  distinct  vulnerabll- 
itlee  in  the  present  strategic  situation.  The 
vulnerabilities  of  manned  aircraft,  although 
the  system  has  ito  distinctive  utility,  ai« 
fairly  obvious.  The  calculations  leading  to 
the  vulnerabUlty  of  Mlnuteman  by  the  mid- 
dle 1870*8  are  weU  known.  There  are  oth« 
calculations  based  upon  more  eeoteric  con- 
siderations that  could  speed  that  timetable 
up.  The  Navy  and  the  New  York  Tima  have 
argued  strongly  against  vulnerablUty  of  Po- 
laris. It  Is  good  that  we  have  the  system  and 
one  hopes  that  It  Is  not  yet  vulnerable,  but 
the  confidence  placed  In  this  is  exaggerated. 
A  New  York  Times  story  referring  to  the 
recent  defection  of  a  Soviet  space  expert  also 
contained  the  Interesting  item  that  Amer- 
ican intelUgence  wanted  to  interrogate  hUn 
to  learn  about  the  extent  to  which  Soviet 
space  efforts  could  result  In  the  tracking  of 
our  Polaris  subnuirtnes.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  also  other  potential  vulnerabllltlca 
of  the  Polaris  system  that  the  Navy  tries  to 
Ignore.  Retaining  a  mix  of  strategic  systems 
Is  the  best  procedure,  for  it  complicates  an 
enemy's  attack  and  Introduoee  uncertainties 
that  reduce  Ite  probability. 

Some  of  the  reporto  fwwi'ng  out  of  tlie 
SALT  talks  with  respect  to  potenUal  agree- 
ment concerning  balllsUc  mlssUe  defense  are 
dlsqiUetlng.  It  U  obvious  that  It  would  be 
sheer  Insanity  for  the  United  States  to  agree 
to  dismantle  ballistic  missile  defense  with- 
out some  limitation  on  offensive  arms.  The 
propoeal  that  balUstlc  missile  defense  be 
limited  to  national  commands  Is  almost 
equaUy  bad.  Washington  u  a  relatively  un- 
hnportant  dty  in  the  United  States,  whereas 
MOSCOW  is  the  hub  of  the  economic  activities 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  balllsUc  missile  de- 
fense system  around  Moscow  would  oulcldy 
be  expansible  into  a  thick  population  and 
area  defense  system  that  wotild  be  consistent 
with  Russian  achievement  of  a  first  strike 
capabUlty  against  the  United  States,  whereas 
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tli0  dismantling  of  our  point  defense  systems 
for  Mlnuteman  would  simplify  the  Russian 
attack  potential.  The  propoeal  Is  only  super- 
ficially symmetrical,  for  the  countries  are 
structured  quite  differently. 

Huwerer,  even  i^Mrt  from  all  these  oon- 
ildsratlons.  It  Is  a  distinct  mistake  to 
Morlfloe  ballMie  mlasUe  dafeoaa.  A  balllstio 
mlBUe  point  dafenae  system  does  a  number 
of  things  to  Improve  international  stability, 
both  for  the  Ruaaians  and  for  the  United 
States.  It  further  oompUoates  enormously 
and  thus  reduoaa  dgnlllnantly  the  klnda  of 
palffTT***""*  that  oouM  support  a  first  strike. 
And.  it  is  tor  this  very  reason  that  the  at- 
tempt to  overoome  It  by  Increasing  offensive 
capabilltlea  is  a  loalng  game,  (or  it  is  cheaper 
to  expand  defense  than  offMise.  BaUlstie  mls- 
sUe defense,  therefore,  defiises  the  arms  race. 
It  also  pennlta  the  defending  systsm  to  ride 
out  an  initial  attack  and  therefore  not  to 
precipitate  nuclear  World  War  m  by  req>and- 
Ing  to  warning— a  warning  that  may  either 
be  mistaken  or  that  may  not  imply  a  gen- 
uine attack  against  our  retaliatory  syst«n. 
Since  the  numbers  of  attackers  In  the  first 
wave  ootdd  be  considerably  amaUer  than 
most  people  believe,  this  is  an  extremely  Im- 
portant consideration.  In  addition,  defense 
enables  us  to  avoid  a  strategy  that  In  Its  ab- 
sence may  be  neoeasary  but  that  contains 
the  seeds  of  deep  immorality — namely  a  stra- 
tagy  that  depends  upon  the  incineration  ot 
the  other  side,  a  revenge  strategy.  Ballistic 
missUe  defense  is  one  of  several  steps  that 
need  to  lie  taken  to  reduce  the  dangws  ot 
and  to  defuse  the  nuclear  weapons  raoe.  A 
SALT  agreement  that  strikes  at  baUistic  mis- 
sils  defense  is  an  agreement  that  eventuaUy 
will  accelerate,  rather  than  decelerate,  the 
arms  race. 

Mr.  BROyHjXX.  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
^leaker,  I  Join  today  with  several  of  my 
colleagues  in  focusing  attention  on  our 
current  military  commitments  aroimd 
the  world  and  the  defense  posture  we 
must  maintain  for  the  preservation  of  a 
free  America. 

The  American  people  have,  from  the 
beginning,  never  been  a  militaristic  peo- 
ple and  in  all  the  conflicts  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged,  we  have  turned  to 
the  citizen  soldier  to  bear  the  burden  of 
battle  and  protect  this  Nation  fiwn  the 
onslaught  of  aggressors. 

During  the  past  generation,  the  reali- 
ties of  this  uncertain  world,  in  which  we 
see  the  threat  of  continual  advances  from 
hostile  nations  have  forced  America  to 
maintain  a  strong  defense  in  view  of  the 
expansionist  pc^des  of  not  so  friendly 
nations.  The  man  in  uniform  has  served 
us  well  and  with  the  tremendous  re- 
sources and  emphasis  that  this  Nation 
has  put  upon  military  preparedness  in 
the  past  two  decades,  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  we  have  civilian  control  of  the 
military. 

Now  the  pressures  are  on  us  to  give 
serious  attention  to  reordering  our  mili- 
tary commitments.  As  the  history  of  our 
involvemoit  in  Southeast  Asia  has  trag- 
ically pointed  out.  we  can  no  longer  give 
carte  blanche  commitments  to  protecting 
the  world. 

I,  for  one.  feel  that  in  exercising  civil- 
ian control  of  the  military,  there  Is  a  need 
to  give  close  scrutiny  to  military  decisions 
and  expenditures,  as  well  as  our  overall 
defense  posture.  There  have  been  times 
in  the  past  when  expenditures  in  differ- 
ent areas  appear  to  be  inviolate  to  public 
discussion  and  examination. 


The  present  administration  has  pro- 
vided leadership  and  direction  in  reduc- 
ing defense  expenditures  along  reqwnsi- 
ble  lines  at  the  same  time  reevaluating 
our  foreign  policy  commitments.  The 
Congress  must,  however,  take  the  role  of 
partner  in  effecting  substaivtial  changes 
in  this  area. 

A  call  for  an  examination  of  our  de- 
fense priorities  should  not,  however,  be 
construed  as  a  call  which  would  jeopard- 
ize our  national  security  or  our  vital  de- 
fense systems.  On  the  contrary,  a  critical 
review  of  what  is  vital  to  our  national 
security  and  what  ctmstitutes  necessary 
and  adequate  defense  should  result  in 
policies  and  expenditures  better  suited 
to  provide  for  our  common  defense  with- 
out creating  "white  dephant"  programs 
and  outdated  systems.  It  is  my  strong 
feeling  that  we  can  and  must  intelli- 
gently and  safely  reexamine  our  defense 
policies  to  this  end;  that  we  can  and 
must  aid  other  nations  to  help  them- 
selves and  that  we  can  and  must  put  our 
own  d(»ne8tic  house  in  order. 

I  would  caution  at  this  time,  however, 
against  a  distressing  trend  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  current  wave  of  antlmlll- 
tarlsm — a  troid  that  goes  directly 
against  the  American  grain.  We  cannot 
allow  this  detailed  look  at  the  military 
to  turn  into  a  witch  hunt  to  make  the 
individual  soldier  bear  the  burden  of 
errors  of  the  past.  There  are  too  many 
today  who  would  discredit  the  man  who 
wears  the  uniform  of  his  country  and 
to  demoralise  the  Vietnam  veteran  in 
this  manner  is  to  do  him  a  great  in- 
justice. These  are  men  who  have  shown 
ample  courage  and  devotion  under  grave 
difflcultiee  and  harddiips. 

The  Nation  as  a  whcde  must  move 
ahead  in  reexaminaticm  of  our  foreign 
military  commltmmts,  making  the 
necessary  adjustment  in  our  defense 
posture  to  meet  these  ccnnmitments. 
Railing  against  the  military  as  we  make 
these  changes  will  not  bring  us  the  se- 
curity and  peace  that  we  all  donand. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  our 
Nation  should  be  prepared.  We  must  be 
strong  enough  not  only  to  defend  our- 
sdves  against  attack  but  also  strong 
enough  to  deter  attacks.  We  must  also  be 
prepared  to  seek  peace. 

The  most  effective  way  to  negotiate  for 
peace,  in  my  oplnl(m.  Is  from  a  position 
of  strength. 

We  are  already  engaged  in  disarma- 
ment negotiations  wtth  Russia  in  the 
SALT  talks  at  Helsinki.  Now  we  know 
that  our  Nation  and  the  People's  Re- 
puUic  of  China  will  be  negotiathig  at  the 
highest  levels  within  the  coming  months. 

llie  defense  posture  of  the  United 
States  needs  immediate  bolstering  in 
order  that  we  may  negotiate  from 
strength  at  these  meetings. 

In  pcu-ticular,  our  Navy  needs 
strengthening.  The  U.S.SJI.  is  building 
nuclear  submarines  at  a  f tu*  faster  ijaoe 
than  is  the  United  States. 

Senator  Baert  Ooldwater  has  pointed 
that  the  average  age  of  a  U.S.  Navy  ship 
is  23  years,  compared  to  an  average  age 
of  10  years  for  a  Russian  Navy  ship. 

Unless  the  UJS.  Navy  is  strengthened 
swiftly,  the  Soviet  Union  will  dominate 


the  Indian  Ooean.  the  Straits  of  Malac- 
ca, the  Sues  Canal,  the  Mediterranean 
Ocean  and  the  Straits  of  Olhraltar. 

Hie  Russian  Navy  has  gained  <m,  and 
threatens  to  pass,  the  U£.  Navy  in  power 
because  the  U.S.SJ%.  has  used  modem 
technology  to  its  advantage,  while  our 
Navy  has  clung  to  ways  of  the  past. 

We  have  sunk  Ulllons  into  the  world's 
most  expensive  ships— aircraft  caxrlera— 
which  are  also  among  the  eastest  targets 
for  an  enemy  to  hit.  The  Soviet  Navy  has 
concentrated  on  ships  that  are  fast, 
small,  and  Inexpensive. 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  relied  almost  en- 
tirely on  manned  aircraft  both  for  offoi- 
slve  and  defensive  purposes.  The  Soviet 
Navy  has  g<me  beycmd  manned  aircraft 
and  arms  its  ships  with  missiles— hoth 
surface-to-air  and  surface-to-surface 
missiles. 

The  UjS.  Navy  has  yet  to  d^oy  a  sin- 
gle surface-to-surface  missile  on  any  of 
its  ships.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that 
compared  to  aircraft  carriers,  missile 
ships  are  cheaper  to  build,  less  vulner- 
able to  attack  because  they  are  iptimW 
targets,  require  less  manpower,  provide 
for  greater  maneuverability  and  can  at- 
tack through  mcH-e  formidable  defenses. 

I  believe  our  UjS.  Navy  must  engage  at 
once  in  building  modem,  fast  ships 
armed  with  surface-to-surface  missiles. 
These  should  be  the  size  of  patrol  boats, 
of  destroyers  and  of  light  cruisers.  These 
cmild  be  built  quickly,  deployed  quickly 
and  would  not  require  gigantic  crews. 

Such  a  modem  Navy  will  add  greatly 
to  the  strength  of  the  United  States  and 
put  us  into  position  to  negotiate  for  peace 
from  a  position  of  power. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  challenge  for  the  UJS.  Navy  In  the 
1970's  is  supporting  a  strategy  of  realistic 
deterrents  as  envisaged  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  described  in 
the  Nixon  doctrine.  The  sharing  of  se- 
curity burdens  with  allies  Is  the  focal 
point  of  this  doctrine;  and  while  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  Atlantic  Alliance  to  the  UJS.  se- 
curity Interests,  a  strong  UJS.  force  ca- 
pable of  application  in  a  range  of  situ- 
ations and  types  of  response  requiring  a 
considerable  mobility  is  demanded. 

It  must  be  a  force  capable  of  counter- 
ing Soviet  military  power  smd  initia- 
tives. It  is  essential  that  the  sea  lines  be 
maintained  to  our  sources  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  to  our  aUies.  The  necessity  to 
control  the  sea  areas  of  the  world  is 
the  foundation  of  our  ability  to  protect 
UJS.  interests.  It  is  in  this  very  area  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  now  developing  a 
capability  second  only  in  danger  to  their 
challenge  in  strategic  nuclear  arms.  The 
logical  military  strategy  conslstait  with 
our  national  interests,  the  threat  poaed 
by  potential  enemies,  and  the  new  ap- 
proaches of  this  policy  is  sea-based  mo- 
bility. Mobility  to  shift  our  forces  to 
where  they  may  be  needed  and  to  sup- 
port them  there  as  long  as  their  presence 
is  required. 

The  Navy  must  provide  this  mobility 
and  the  means  to  protect  it.  The  mili- 
tary services  and  more  particularly,  the 
UJS.  Navy  must  provide  a  foundation 
convrisiiig  five  separate,  but  closely  re- 
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iJrtedconcepte.  FlTBt.  credible  strategic 
deter  reut  forces  which  will  make  stnt- 
tedc  nacleBr  attack  and  unacceptable 
optloo  f or  any  natlooal  enemy.  Second, 
deterrent  theater  noelear  and  eonven- 
tiooal  htddlnc  forces  In  NATO  and  Korea 
and  In  Vietnam  during  withdrawal. 
Third,  mobile  conrentlooal  deterrent 
forces  capable  of:  Maintaining  an  over- 
seas presence:  projecting  allied  power 
Into  subtheater  confllet  areas;  and 
maintaining  the  aecortty  of  vital  sea 
lines  of  cfltnmimlcatlan.  Fourth,  effec- 
tive military  assistance  to  our  allies. 
Fifth,  greater  contrlbutirai  to  mutual  de- 
fense by  our  aUies  as  we  disengage  por- 
tions of  the  holding  forces  we  now  main- 
tain overseas. 

As  we  contemplate  reductions  In  the 
sizes  of  forces  stationed  overseas,  naval 
forces  assume  greater  political  and  mili- 
tary significance.  They  are  a  constantly 
visible  ranlnder  to  allies,  and  adver- 
saries, that  forces  removed  can  be  re- 
turned swiftly  and  that  any  adversary 
intending  to  usurp  the  use  of  the  oceans, 
must  first  contend  with  our  naval  forces. 
Whether  our  forces  are  constituted  as 
holding  forces  or  as  mobility  farces,  their 
detfyment  from  the  United  States  will 
inevitably  establish  a  dependence  on  sea 
lines  of  c(Hnmunlcati(m  for  sustained 
suxvort.  A  baste  assumption  underlying 
any  decision  to  deploy  U.8.  forces  to  any 
overseas  area  must  be  that  we  or  our 
allies  will  control  the  sea  lines  of  com- 
munication to  the  area  in  which  friendly 
forces  are  to  be  dQ>loyed. 

Having  vital  overseas  Interests  we 
must  give  oonsideratton  to  situations  in 
which  our  Interests  are  Involved  and  our 
Allies  vital  Interests  or  treaty  commit- 
ments are  not.  In  such  cases  as  during 
the  recent  Mid-East  crisis,  our  deterrent 
mobility  forces  must  be  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  their  missions  without  the  sup- 
port of  AUtas. 
Secretary  Laird  has  said : 
MoraorBf  U3.  involvement  In  world  afffttn 
la  not  baaed  excInslTely  on  our  aUl»nces,  but 
nther  otir  formal  and  Infonnal  obUgmtions 
derived  ttom  and  ahaped  by  our  own  na- 
tional Interesta.  To  protect  our  tnteneta  w« 
must  Insure  free  use  of  international  air 
space  and  free  aoceae  to  the  wwld'h  oceana. 
Thus  our  future  defenae  pi^nniTig  jQ^ut  alao 
inaure  a  TJ.S.  capability  to  prevent  an  effec- 
tlve  chaUenge  to  free  use  of  International 
atr  space  and  the  ooeana  of  the  world. 


lite  ongoing  development  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  and  its  Uurge  modem  development 
in  the  1960's  has  Its  own  tmpH/»^^:f^<nB  for 
UB.  Parity  of  strategic  nuclear  forces  and 
reductions  in  UJS.  Navy  convmticnal 
forces  make  it  more  lUi^  that  Soviets 
will  use  military  force  to  achieve  their 
political  objectives.  Thus,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  importance  of  the 
poartion  of  our  conventional  force  that 
is  capable  of  overseas  presence. 

The  ccnttnulng  withdrawal  of  the 
Uhited  States  from  foreign  bases  and  in 
Asia,  the  change  in  ttie  forms  of  armed 
support  we  plan  to  make  available  to  our 
Allies  place  addltloaal  reaponsibUltles  on 
our  sea  control  and  projeotioa  forces. 

The  Nlzon  doctrine  has  tf  ectlvely 
raised  the  threshold  at  which  we  would 
commit  land  forces  overseas.  We  have 
moved  closer  to  a  situation  in  which  So- 
viet or  PRC  lnv(dvement  is  the  primary 


circumstance  thaf  ml|^  force  as  to  in- 
tervene. We,  therefore,  face  conventional 
war  that  will  not  include  the  sanctuary 
of  fun  use  of  our  sea  Unes  of  communi- 
cation. The  Soviets  have  conceded  us 
this  luxury  in  the  past,  in  part  because 
of  our  nuclear  superiority.  In  part  be- 
cause of  their  beUef  that  we  could  de- 
feat them  at  sea  In  conventional  war. 
We  can  expect  these  concessions  to  dis- 
appear. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Navy,  in 
conjunction  with  our  allies,  must  defend 
the  sea  lines  of  communication  from 
and  to  the  United  States.  Perceiving  this 
as  a  weakness,  the  Soviets  have  optimized 
their  new  navy  to  be  capable  of  pressur- 
ing us  at  what  they  perceive  to  be  our 
AchlUes  heel.  Thus  their  growing  ca- 
pability can  deny  us  the  seas  as  sanctu- 
aries. 

We  must  maintain  and  improve  our 
forces  committed  to  NATO  and  while  we 
are  doing  what  is  necessary  in  this  area 
we  must  also  encourage  our  European  al- 
lies to  take  up  a  greater  share  of  the  col- 
lective responsibility. 

Other  allies  can  provide  the  manpower 
for  their  defense  and  when  necessary  the 
United  States  will  provide  the  necessary 
naval,  air,  arid  logistic  support.  A  role 
that  might  be  phrased  "off-shore  oon- 
tainmwit." 

In  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  area  the  Navy  is  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  keeping  our  activities  in 
balance  with  those  of  the  other  major 
powers  concerned — ^principally  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  has  maintained  several 
combatants  plus  support  ships  in  this 
area  continuously  since  early  1969. 

Thus,  the  Navy's  role  in  our  defense 
and  in  the  Nixon  doctrine  ranges  tiom  a 
low  profile  peacetime  presence  and  as- 
sisting allies  to  become  more  capable  on 
throuidi  the  provlslcm  of  mobility  and 
sea  control  forces  necessary  to  project 
U.S.  power  worldwide  in  support  of  our 
interests  and  alliances. 

The  United  States  cannot  permit  the 
U£.  Navy  to  be  anything  but  the  best 
equipped,  the  best  maimed,  and  the  most 
sophisticated  of  any  military  force  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  I%)eaker,  good  in- 
tentions, wistif  ul  thiTiiriTig  and  relaxation 
of  vigilance  have  never  defended  free- 
dom. 

The  lesson  of  history  is  loud  and  clear ; 
a  weak  defense  posture  is  an  Invitation 
to  attack.  There  is  no  prudent  altona- 
tive  foi-  this  great  Nation  than  to  remain 
strong  in  weaponry  and,  of  course,  na- 
tional will. 

Most  of  the  American  people  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  history.  President 
Nixon  restated  those  lessons  not  too 
long  ago  when  he  said: 

We  have  accepted  the  neoeaalty  of  war.  But 
our  puipoae  is  peace.  Peace  with  freedom  .  . . 
so  that  peace  may  be  worth  having.  Peace 
with  justloe  ...  so  that  peace  may  be  worth 
keepUig.  And  peace  with  strcogth  ...  so  that 
peace  may  be  preserved. 
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tte  pro^Mcts  of  freedom  and  Justice,  then  «• 
must  keep  the  strength  we  need  to  the  valuM 
we  cherish. 


Hie  Presiduit  continued: 

We  must  have  strength.  If  aU  the  world 
were  free,  we  might  have  no  need  o*  arms.  H 
aU  the  wortd  ware  Just,  we  would  have  no 
need  for  valor.  But  as  we  sse  that  the  values 
we  cherish  are  not  cherished  universally,  *»m 
that  there  are  those  who  feel  threatooied  by 


And  if  we  need  to  be  reminded  evm 
more  of  the  need  for  a  strtmg  defense 
posture,  we  need  only  look  at  the  dally 
headlines.  They  tell  of  growing  Soviet 
naval  power,  expanded  missile  forces, 
new  aircraft  and,  of  course,  the  growlna 
nuclear  threat  from  Red  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  facts  q>eak 
for  themselves.  I  do  not  believe  that  now 
is  the  time  for  self-chastisement  and 
pexmypinching  as  we  look  at  our  De- 
fense Establishment  and  defense  posture. 

•nie  lesson  of  history  is  clear.  I  only 
hope  it  is  loud  enough  for  all  to  hear  it 
clearly.  ^^ 

B«r.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  when  a  Babel  of  voices  in  our 
politics,  books,  and  media  urge  us  to  turn 
our  gaze  inward  and   away  from  the 
harsh  world  outside,  a  great  change  has 
been  in  process  wliich  only  the  foolhardy 
or  the  negUgent  dare  ignore.  The  perils 
attending  this  change  are  as  great  as  any 
the  United  States  has  had  to  face  In  its 
close  to  two  centuries  of  national  exist- 
ence. Gradually  the  massive  scales  of  nu- 
clear strategic  strength  have  been  tipping 
in  the  Kremlin's  favor.  The  unmistak- 
able and  ever-growing  signs  of  this  great 
shift  have  not  passed  wholly  unnoticed  or 
unreported.  Yet  many  figures  in  our  pub- 
lic life  have  either  minimized  or  ignored 
these  signs.  They  are  a  bit  like  the  im- 
provident   among    the    inhabitants    of 
earthquake  country  who  deceive  them- 
selves into  believing  that  a  series  of  trem- 
ors and  minor  shocks  do  not  forewarn  of 
a  coming  earthquake. 

The  latest  tremor  came  about  a  week 
or  so  ago  In  the  1971-72  issue  of  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships.  As  you  may  recall,  the 
editors  of   this   authoritative   yearbook 
noted  that  the  Soviet  fleet  in  only  a  lew 
years  has  grown  into  a  supemavy  of  a 
superpower  and   that  a  serious  corre- 
sponding   decline    in    American    naval 
strength  has  taken  place.  By  the  mid- 
seventies  the  yeartxrak  sees  the  new  So- 
viet supemavy  possessing  a  potential  for 
destroying  in  a  single  surprise  blow  all  (rf 
our  land-based  missiles.  It   would  be 
wrong  to  see  in  the  new  Soviet  venture 
onto  the  sea  as  simply  part  of  the  normal 
and  inevitable  course  of  things  in  Soviet 
Russia's   rise   as   a   great   power   role. 
Rather,  the  rapid  buildup  of  a  powerful 
nuclear  navy  by  a  country  which  has 
traditionally  relied  largely  on  land-based 
forces  in  only  one  of  the  highly  visible 
prongs  of  a  conscious  and  concerted  drive 
by  the  Soviet  rulers  to  surpass  the  United 
States  in  overall  nuclear,  military,  aiul 
naval  power  in  the  shortest  possible  spaiL 
That  decision  can  be  traced  back  at  least 
to  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis.  With  our 
strategic  advantage  as  an  argiilng  point 
we  were  able  then  to  persuade  Khru- 
shchev to  take  the  nuclear  miiwlles  he  had 
put  in  Cuba  back  home.  Today's  Soviet 
rulers,  it  is  clear.  Intend  not  to  be  faced 
down  in  the  same  fashion  in  any  future 
crises. 

Hie  current  forced-draft  buildup  of 
Soviet  military  power  has  taken  place  in 
a  period  when  many  have  unilaterally 
declared  that  the  cold  war  was  over. 
Tet  anyone  with  eyes  to  see  can  observe 
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that  hand-tai-hand  with  the  rapid  rise 
of  Soviet  nuclear  strategic  power  to  a 
level  with  the  American,  has  gone  a 
steady  and  massive  projection  of  the 
UJBJSJl.'6  military  presence  into  the 
wwld  beyond  its  own  borders.  Quantum 
jumps  in  the  Soviet  military  presence  in 
the  Middle  East  aiul  in  global  naval  op- 
erations from  Cuba  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
came  one  upon  another. 

The  new  means  of  coercion  now  in 
Moscow's  hands  obviously  is  meant  to  be 
osed,  if  not  in  direct  warfare,  then  by 
proxy  as  in  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East 
and  as  levers  in  international  power 
plays. 

American  strategic  thinking,  however, 
lulled  itself  with  the  assumption  that 
Soviet  attaliunent  of  nuclear  parity  wltii 
tbe  United  States  meant  stabilizing  of 
the  balance  of  power  and  a  strengthen- 
ing of  mutual  deterrence.  That  assump- 
tion was  only  shaken  by  such  Soviet  ac- 
tions last  year  as  the  placemoit  of  So- 
viet missiles  in  the  Arab-Israel  cease-fire 
zone  and  the  attempt  to  set  up  a  nuclear 
submarine  base  in  Cuba.  Such  events 
should  have  been  a  reminder  that  there 
is  nothing  very  peaceful  about  the  So- 
viet doctrine  of  "peaceful  coexistence" — 
which  is  but  a  euphemism  for  the  Lenin- 
ist view  that  politics  is  war  by  other 
means.  Moreover,  Moscow  has  never 
made  a  secret  of  its  view  that  from  the 
Communist  viewpoint  there  is  no  advan- 
tage  in  a  balance  of  power  or  deterrence 
per  se  but  ultimately,  only  In  a  prepon- 
derance of  power  for  the  Soviet  side. 

At  the  mass  Soviet  military  maneu- 
vers at  Dvina  in  European  Russia  last 
year,  Brezhnev  indicated  that  each  new 
increment  of  Soviet  military  power  will 
be  translated  into  power-political  ad- 
vantage not  for  stabilizing  any  United 
States-UJSJSJl.  power  balance,  but 
rather  for  prosecuting,  as  he  expressed 
it,  an  uneven  but  steady  intensification 
of  the  global  "class  struggle." 

Both  in  word  and  deed  Moscow  in  the 
past  few  years  has  unmistakably  revealed 
its  earnest  design  for  wlimlng  supremacy 
in  the  world  arena.  The  Soviet  rulers 
are  now  close  to  obtaining  the  means  for 
realizing  their  desire.  If  the  SALT  talks 
have  had  any  value,  they  have  shown 
that  the  Soviet  missile  force  is  now  on  a 
level  wltii  ours  and  still  rising,  the  So- 
viet Army  is  bigger  than  ours,  and  the 
Soviet  Navy  is  starting  to  outdistance 
ours. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1970,  the  late  and  honored,  Mr. 
Mendel  Rivers,  in  a  statement  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
addressed  the  Soviet  threat.  His  <:H>enlng 
remaiics  were: 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  before  in  the  30  years 
of  my  membership  in  this  body  have  I 
stepped  Into  the  weU  of  this  House  with 
greater  concern  for  the  future  of  this  Ha- 
tlon. 

Tbe  feare  that  I  have  are  tboee  that  must 
be  shared  by  every  American  regardless  of 
his  political  or  social  philosophy  or  his  eco- 
nomic status. 

AU  Americans  have  been  given  the  blessed 
and  prlcelees  heritage  of  freedom — a  freedom 
which  I  am  convinced  Is  In  terrible  Jecqwrdy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  echo  the  late  Mr.  Rivers' 
grave  concern,  for  I  too  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  freedom  of  the  people  in 


the  united  States  is  in  Jeopardy.  It  Is 
in  Jeopardy  because  of  the  Soviet  XJn- 
ioQ— a  Communist  state,  that  in  a  qoar- 
ter  of  a  century  has  raised  itself  trom 
a  war-ravaged  nation  to  a  point  where 
It  is  challenging  the  United  States  for 
world  lecktership. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  future 
Soviet  ct^Mibility  for  warfare  when  we 
consider  the  money  being  invested  by 
the  Soviets  in  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  of  military  wei^Ton- 
ry.  nieir  Investment  today  will  allow 
them  to  gain  a  decided  strategic  military 
superiority  tomorrow. 

As  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  Mr.  John  S.  Foster 
stated  recently: 

It  Is  today's  research  and  development  that 
provides  tomorrow's  weapons  for  1975  ahd 
beyond. 

Conversely,  it  can  be  stated  that  to- 
day's weapons  were  provided  by  yester- 
day's research  and  development,  that  is 
1965  and  before.  In  this  vein,  therefore, 
let  me  make  a  comparison  of  what  the 
Soviet  Union  has  accomplished  with  the 
technology  of  the  early  1960's  in  com- 
parison to  the  United  States. 

We  have  MIRVs  while  the  Soviet 
Union  has  only  tested  multiple  reentry 
vehicles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  tested  and  possibly  deployed 
a  fractional  orbit  bombardment  system; 
we  have  none.  The  Soviet  Union  has  al- 
ready developed  a  new  strategic  bomber; 
we  are  just  now  developing  such  an  air- 
craft. The  Soviet  Union  has  an  opera- 
tional EmtibalUstic  missile  and  is  devel- 
oping an  Improved  system;  we  are  just 
now  developing  the  Safeguard,  9  years 
after  the  Soviets  began  work. 

PVjur  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  pub- 
licly demonstrated  five  short  takeoff  and 
landing  fighters  and  one  vertical  take- 
off and  landing  aircraft.  The  United 
States  bought  the  Harrier  VSTOL  from 
the  United  Kingdom  last  year  and  has 
just  aN>roved  development  of  the  AX. 
And.  finally,  all  of  you  are  aw«u«  that 
the  Soviet  supersonic  transport  is  near- 
ing  operational  status,  while  develop- 
ment of  an  SST  in  the  United  States  is 
doubtful,  and  may  be  foreclosed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  Soviet  systems  are 
tangible,  they  have  been  seen,  they  have 
been  demonstrated.  They  are  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Soviet  research  and  develop- 
ment base  of  the  early  1960's  and  will 
constitute  a  significant  portion  of  the 
threat  to  the  United  States  throufi^ut 
this  decade. 

What  then  of  the  Soviet  weaponry  of 
the  more  distant  future,  that  weaponry 
which  will  emerge  from  the  research 
and  development  activities  of  today?  We 
may  not  know  imtil  those  systems  are 
deployed  in  the  field  or  willingly  dis- 
played to  us  by  the  Soviets.  However, 
there  is  xk>  doubt  that  there  will  be  new 
Soviet  weaponry,  and  that  it  will  be 
advanced  weaponry,  and  that  it  will  be 
produced  to  equip  Soviet  forces  of  the 
future. 

The  Soviets  have  already  invested  In 
the  development  of  this  new  weaponry. 
In  fact,  they  su-e— and  have  be«i— in- 
vesting In  the  development  of  new  mili- 
tary weaponry  at  a  higher  level  in  recent 
years  than  have  we  in  the  United  States. 


For  example,  in  19S5,  defense-reilated  re- 
searoh  and  development  effort  in  the 
United  States  was  ^  bOIion;  in  the  Soviet 
Uhlon  It  was  the  equivalent  of  $2  billion. 
In  1965,  the  United  States  spent  $13  bil- 
lion; the  U.6.SJI.  $10  bUUon.  In  1968,  the 
Soviet  investmoit  in  defense-related  re- 
search and  develc^ment  equaled  that  of 
the  United  States  at  $14  billion.  In  1969, 
the  Soviets  surpassed  tbe  United  States 
in  this  regard  by  Investing  $15  billion  as 
compared  to  some  $14  billion  spent  by  the 
United  States.  In  1970,  the  United  States 
spent  about  $14  blUion,  while  the  USSR. 
spent  approximately  $17  billion. 

Certainly,  this  refiects  a  Soviet  deter- 
mination to  match  and  surpass  the 
United  States  In  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced technology  for  military  hard- 
ware. To  understand  the  significance  of 
the  research  and  develc^ment  gap,  we 
must  realize  that  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  research  and  development 
keeps  many  programs  going  on  a  yearly 
basis. 

According  to  Dr.  Eberhardt  Rechtln, 
Deputy  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering: 

The  $3  bUUon  difference  per  year  between 
the  tT.S.  and  Soviet  R&D  budgets  Is  the 
equivalent  of  tbe  development  coets  of  the 
Mlnutemen,  Poseidons,  Polarises,  Safe- 
guards, B-1  bombers,  P-14  and  F-IB  aircraft, 
main  battle  tanks,  Cheyenne  helicopters, 
C5-A.  F-lllB,  and  several  dozen  other  ma- 
jor systems. 

The  real  significance  of  the  Soviet  re- 
search and  development  effort  now  be- 
ing made  is  that  their  research  and  tech- 
nical advances  will  not  be  evidenced  in 
weapon  systems  until  the  mid  to  late 
1970's,  at  a  time  when  there  will  be  no 
possibili^  of  catching  up  with  these 
technical  improvements.  In  other  words, 
if  we  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop 
hardware  that  will  cancel  out  our  pres- 
ent technical  capability  in  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons,  the  Soviets  will  so 
surpass  us  in  military  might  as  to  pre- 
empt any  possible  influence  we  may  de- 
sire to  exert  in  future  world  affairs — 
and  jeopardize  the  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FRET.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
least  discussed,  but  most  important  areas 
where  technology  can  be  applied  for  mil- 
itary purposes  is  in  space.  The  Soviet 
union  takes  the  use  of  space  for  military 
operation  very  seriously.  The  Soviets  have 
already  demonstrated  in  their  Cosmos 
series  of  experiments  that  they  have  a 
capability  to  destroy  the  communication 
and  sxurveillance  satellites  in  space  at 
time  and  place  of  their  own  choosing. 
The  Soviets  can  inspect  and  destroy 
space-based  vehicles  without  nuclear 
weapons — something  which  the  United 
States  cannot  do — thus  avoiding  viola- 
tion of  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963 
which  prohibits  the  detonation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  space,  and  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty  which  merely  prohibits  the 
basing  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
space. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  uses  of 
space  are  in  the  field  of  surveillance  of 
earth-based  weapon  systems,  and  poten- 
tially as  a  permanent  space  platform  for 
truly  effective  defenses  against  ballistic 
missiles. 
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The  OoDgresi  bas  recently  auttuvlied 
the  start  of  work  oa  the  "space  shuttle" 
prograin.  lUs  effort  would  permit  kiw- 
coBt  launches  of  v^ildes  into  earth  or- 
tdt,  and  outer  tpuoe  including  launches 
for  military  purposes.  At  the  present 
time,  the  cost  of  placing  large  numbers 
of  vehicles  in  space  is  prohibitlTe,  but 
the  space  shuttle  promises  to  reduce  the 
launch  cost  per  pound  from  nearly  $1,000 
to  as  low  as  $100. 

Space  is  very  much  the  "frontier"  for 
the  application  of  military  technology  to 
national  security  problems  on  earth.  The 
vigorous  effort  being  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  exploiting  space  for  military 
purposes  explains  the  significance  of  this 
area  for  future  defense  and  security 
problems.  Nevertheless,  since  1970,  re- 
search and  development  expenditures  in 
this  country  for  military  astronautics 
have  been  reduced  from  $637  million  to 
$499  million  as  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  When  one  takes  into  account  the 
impact  of  inflation,  this  amounts  to 
nearly  a  25-percent  reduction  in  research 
and  development  effort  in  2  years. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  avoid  the 
risk  which  could  occur  from  the  mili- 
tary parallel  of  a  "sputnik-type"  space 
vehicle  placed  In  orbit  by  the  Soviets 
during  the  1970's,  we  must  give  vigorous 
8UPl>ort  to  programs  which  would  exploit 
the  military  uses  of  space.  Space-based 
systems  are.  for  example.  the.moet  prom- 
ising theater  for  the  use  of  laser  weap- 
ons against  ballisUc  missiles.  Scientific 
effort  which  lias  gone  on  to  date  indi- 
cates that  lasers  could  be  extremely  ef- 
fective against  ballistic  missiles,  because 
basing  a  defense  system  in  spcu:e  would 
permit  the  defender  to  destroy  the  at- 
tacker's missiles  midway  in  its  flight 
rather  than  near  the  end  of  its  trajec- 
tory. The  race  for  the  military  exploita- 
tion of  space  is  a  race  which  has  but  one 
winner,  because  the  first  nation  to  domi- 
nate space  would  have  the  capacity  to 
prevent  the  use  of  space  by  any  other 
nation  for  military  punnaes. 

We  can  no  longer  take  a  complacent 
attitude  toward  the  manifest  gains  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  in  space.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  assert  our  tech- 
nologlcal  superiority  into  the  space  area 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
viet Union  iB  embarked  on  a  program 
which  reveals  a  singular  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  seapower  and  an  immis- 
takaUe  resolve  to  become  the  most  pow- 
erful maritime  force  in  the  world.  They 
demonstrate  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  basic  elements  of  seapower: 
knowledge  of  the  seas,  a  strong  modem 
merchant  marine,  and  a  powerful  new 
navy.  They  are  surging  forward  with  a 
naval  and  maritime  program  that  Is  a 
technological  marvel. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  when 
the  Soviet  Union  had  a  fleet  of  200  diesel- 
powered  submarines,  they  have  pursued 
a  massive  building  program,  producing 
over  550  new  submarines  through  1968. 
at  least  65  of  which  are  nuclear  powered' 
During  the  same  period,  the  United 
Stotes  buUt  99  submarines,  82  of  thrai 
nuclear  powered.  The  Soviets  have 
scrapped  or  given  away  all  their  World 
War  n  submarines  as  wen  as  some  built 


since.  Tljoy  now  have  a  new  submarine 
force  of  about  3*6;  we  have  143,  which 
includes  61  diesel  submarines  most  of 
which  are  of  World  War  n  vintage  Thus 
the  Soviets  have  a  net  advantage  of  about 
230  submarines.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
th»  end  of  1970,  they  will  have  a  numeri- 
cal lead  in  nuclear  submannes. 

To  achieve  this,  the  Soviets  greatly  ex- 
panded and  modernised  their  submarine 
buUding  faculties.  Just  one  of  their  nu- 
merous submarine  buUding  yards  has 
several  times  the  area  and  facUiUes  of 
au  U.S.  submarine  yards.  They  use  mod- 
em assembly  lin3  techniques  under  cov- 
eed  ways,  permitting  large-scle  pro- 
duction regardless  of  weather  conditions 
to  the  single  year  1968,  the  Soviets 
put  to  sea  a  new  type  ballistic  missile 
submarine  as  well  as  several  new  types 
of  nuclear  attack  submarines— a  feat  far 
exMettog  anything  we  have  ever  done 
to  looking  to  the  future,  it  is  estimated 
that  by  1974  they  will  add  about  70  nu- 
clear powered  submarines  to  their  fleet 
whereas  we  will  add  but  26— further  In- 
CTeasing  their  nume  leal  superiority,  to 
toe  case  of  the  balistic  missUe  subma- 
nne,  the  Soviets  have  undertaken  a  vig- 
orous building  program  to  surpass  our 
Polaris  fleet  of  41.  They  have  more  than 
seven  of  the  new  Polaris-type  subma- 
rines, and  have  the  capabUity  to  turn  out 
one  a  month.  We  have  no  Polaris  subma- 
rines   under    construction    or   planned 
We  must  assume  that  by  the  1972-73 
time  period,  they  wiU  be  up  to  us 

The  Sovlete  have  frequenUy  an- 
nounced their  intent  to  be  the  preemi- 
nent world  power.  Why  do  we  not  believe 
them?  HiUer  in  "Mein  Kampf"  plainly 
anounced  his  intent  to  dominatethe 
T^ll^u"^^  '^^  °°'  ^"eve  him  either— 
imtil  it  was  nearly  too  late.  Admiral  Oor- 
^ov  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  So- 
viet Navy,  said  recently. 

The  flag  of  the  Soviet  Navy  now  tUm 
proudly  over  the  oceans  of  the  world.  Sooner 
or  later,   the   United   SUtes   wUl   have   to 
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And  Just  recently,  the  Russians  an- 
nounced a  projected  50  percent  increase 
in  the  ^  of  their  merchant  fleet.  These 
facts  should  be  weighed  when  assessing 
toe  judgment  of  toose  who  argue  fora 
reduction  of  American  military  power 

2SS<toi   ""•*"*^«  '<>«»•  *»  rapwiy 

Unless  we  take  drastic  action  to  im- 
prove toe  d^ree  and  quality  of  effort 
spent  (m  submarines,  we  will  lose  our 
abiUty  to  use  toe  oceans  of  toe  world  in 
toUtiSfim  ''*  °^  already  be  at 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  toe 
widely-published  Pentagon  papers  and 
otoer  Defense  Department  leaks  con- 
f  ronUng  Americans  in  daUy  news  reports 
it  seems  that  toe  best  kept  secret  is  that 
toe  wa  of  U.S.  military  superiority  has 

Altoough  the  public  is  not  generally 
aware  of  it,  a  Preddential  Panel  consist- 
ing of  distinguished  citixens  reported 
over  a  jrear  ago  that 

The  eonvengenoe  of  a  number  of  trends 
Indicates  a  significant  ahlfUng  of  the  strm- 
tegic  mUltary  iMUanoe  against  the  United 
SUtea  and  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


These  trends.  detaUed  in  a  supda. 
mental  report  made  by  toe  Panrt  aftar 
an  examination  of  our  Defense  Deparfi. 
ment  and  military  contracting  prooe. 
duree  and  an  assessment  of  Communin 
capabilities,  point  up  hxmlcal  con^ai? 
between  the  opm  society  of  toe  United 
SUtes  and  the  closed  society  of  toe  So. 
Viet  Union. 

Despite  sophistication  of  our  spy  r«. 
connaiflsance  satellites  and  toe  vast  in- 
t^llg«ice  toese  vdiidea  supply  us  aboot 
toe  kinds  of  weapons  systems  and  thdr 
deployment  toe  Soviets  have  arrayed 
against  us,  we  are  still  largely  in  the 
dark  about  Soviet  intentions  even  as  we 
negotiate  for  weapons  limitations  at  th« 
SALT  talks. 

Our  intenUons  are  chronicled  in  the 
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congressional    committees    and    other 
documents  for  all  toe  world  to  see 

While  we  debated  the  ABM,  the  Sovi- 
ets continued  deployment  of  toeir  sys- 
tem. ' 

While  we  discuss  defense  authorisa- 
tions and  appropriations,  toe  Soviets 
continue  to  build  more  missile  launch- 
ing submqrines  and  otoenrtse  continue 
toeir  buildup  of  strategic  weapons. 

While  toe  Soviet  research  and  devel- 
opment budget  has  increased  10  to  IS 
percent  a  year  since  1968.  our  budget 
has  remained.  essenUally,  constant. 

Based  on  the  equivalent  of  1968  dol- 
Irrs,  toe  Defense  Department  now  esti- 
mates to:-t  Russia  is  spending  some  $3 
billion  more  annually  on  miUtary  and 
^ace  research  and  development  than 
toe  United  States. 

As  a  result,  we  are  faced  with  toe  pros- 
pect that,  in  the  mid -to-late  1970s,  we 
may  flnd  ourselves  lagging  behind  the 
Soviets  in  some  critical  weapons  areas 
but  more  critically  in  toe  area  of  tech- 
nology. 

These  circumstances  bring  me  to  the 
subject  of  inspection  at  toe  SALT  tai^^ 
Inspection  beyond  toat  we  are  capable 
of  achieving  by  electronic  means. 

The  Communists,  who  even  rigidly 
control  toe  movement  of  toeir  own  citi- 
zens within  toeir  borders,  let  alone  toe 
movement  of  outsiders,  have  steadfastly 
rejected  our  requests  for  inspection. 
Their  treatment  of  toe  "'Soviet  Jews" 
tragically  iUustrates  this  point. 

If  we  could  trust  toeir  announced  in- 
tentions— and  toe  Cuban  missile  crisis 
proved  we  caimot — our  request  for  in- 
spection could,  one  can  speculate,  not  be 
necessary. 

But  we  must  squarely  face  toe  realixa- 
tlon  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  an- 
nounced intentions,  made  at  toe  SALT 
talks  or  elsewhere. 

The  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  was  not 
announced  beforehand. 

Only  when  U.S.  tanks  and  otoer  mili- 
tary muscle  were  arrayed  against  Soviet 
power  across  the  Berlin  wall  were  we 
able  to  halt  Soviet  expansion. 

Only  when  we  brought  our  nuclear 
forces  to  an  alert  were  we  able  to  con- 
vince the  Soviets  that  they  had  to  wlto- 
draw  toeir  missiles  from  Cuba. 

Despite  our  mistakes  and  despite  toe 
criticisms  of  American  foreign  policy  it 
was  chiefly  through  our  military  assist- 
ance, our  contributions  to  NATO  and  our 
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actions  in  Soutoeast  Asia  that  we  have 
helped  prevent  additional  Communist  ex- 
pansion. 

Recognising  that  the  Soviets  and  otoer 
(;«opimiintat-nai.inTiH  have  closed  societies, 
we  cannot  be  optimistic  about  assesslpg 
their  intentions  wlto  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty under  any  circumstances. 

But  we  can  insist  upon  some  degree  of 
Inspection  at  toe  SALT  talks  to  more 
fully  assess  toeir  research,  industrial,  and 
military  capabilities. 

And  we  can.  throu(  b  rur  individual  ef- 
forts, more  dearly  appiliie  our  citizens  in 
an  open  society  of  our  prusent  and  future 
capabilities  vls-a-vlB  the  Communist 
nations. 

In  this  colloquy  and  that  conducted 
July  29  in  toe  Senate,  our  present  stra- 
tegic position  wito  reference  to  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  otoer  Communist 
nations  has  been  doquently  placed  upon 
the  record. 

From  that  record,  it  is  dear  that  the 
Mcurity  of  toe  United  States  Is  already 
endangered  to  sm  extent  unparalleled  in 
ecmtemporary  history. 

I  strongly  support  ending,  wito  honor, 
this  Vietnam  involvement  as  early  as 
possible  but  it  is  dear  that  our  current 
military  capability  and  that  in  toe  near 
future  is  constricting  UjS.  support  of  its 
legitimate  foreign  policy  objectives  and. 
at  toe  same  time,  enhancing  toe  fulflll- 
ment  of  Communist  objectives.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  trying  to  police  toe  world, 
which  we  no  doubt  cannot  do.  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  our  assuming  and  retaining  our 
reqwnsibilities  as  toe  leaders  of  toe  free 
world. 

It  Is  clear  we  are  not  taking  adequate 
advantage  of  our  research  and  develop- 
ment and  technological  talents  and 
facilities. 

History  is  dear  that  our  maintenance 
of  peace  depends  on  a  realistic  nuclear 
deterrent  for  a  second  strike  in  retalia- 
tion to  a  first-strike  attack. 

Each  of  us  is  here  wito  toe  fervent 
hope  that  toe  United  States  will  never  be 
compelled  to  react  to  such  an  attack. 
Each  of  us  must  admit,  I  believe,  toere  is 
no  inherent  value  in  maintaining  exten- 
sive and  costly  weapons  Eind  forces  which 
are  unjustified. 

Each  of  us,  I  believe,  longs  for  lasting 
peace  and  substantive  breakthroughs  at 
toe  SALT  talks  which  would  add  sub- 
stantially to  toe  maintenance  of  such 
peace. 

I  include  toe  following: 

(Washington  Report,    Washington,  June  38, 
1871] 

Amaltsd  or  Dbvklopkxmts  AmcriNa  thk 
Nation's  Sbccsitt 
The  best  kept  secret  m  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  the  news  that  the  period  of  U.8. 
superiority  of  mUltary  power  has  ended  and 
that  "In  the  TO's  neither  the  vital  interests 
of  the  U.S.  nor  the  Uvea  and  freedom  of  Its 
citizens  wlU  be  secure  .  .  ." 

THX  BLoa  Bxaaoir  dbrnsx  PAmL 
Shortly  after  his  Inauguration  In  1968. 
President  Nixon  i4>polnted  a  stiect  group  of 
distinguished  citizens,  to  examine  the  orga- 
nisation setup  and  contracting  procedures  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  Improvements  therein. 
On  JiUy  1,  1970,  the  Panel  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Its 
report  on  those  specific  matters,  including  a 


number  of  recranmended  changes  which  the 
Defense  Secretary  has  since  announced  have 
bean  or  are  In  process  of  balng  Introduced  la 
that  Department. 

Subsequently,  seven  members  of  the  Panel 
submitted  a  supj^emental  statement  on  re- 
lated matters  which  they  deemed  to  be  of 
vital  concern  to  the  Nation  at  large,  as  mXi 
as  to  themselves  as  American  dtlaens.  It 
should  be  read  by  every  Amerloan. 

The  principal  points  made  may  be  dearly 
appreciated  from  the  opening  paragraphs  and 
key  phrases  of  the  Summary  of  the  Sup|>Ia- 
mental  Statement: 

"The  Converging  Trends.  The  convergence 
of  a  ntimber  of  trends  Indicates  a  significant 
shifting  of  the  strategic  military  balance 
against  the  United  States  and  In  favor  of  tbe 
Soviet  Union.  These  trends  Include:  (1)  the 
growing  Soviet  superiority  In  ICBM's;  (11) 
the  Soviet  commitment  of  greater  resourcea 
than  the  UjS.  to  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapons,  with  the  continued  deploy- 
ment thereof;  (lU)  the  posslbUlty  that 
present  U.S.  technological  superiority  win 
be  lost  to  the  Soviet  Union;  (Iv)  the  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  a 
preemptive  first-strike  capability;  (v)  the 
rapidly  expanding  Soviet  naval  capability; 
and  (vl)  the  mounting  hostility  of  segments 
of  the  public  towards  titte  military,  the  de- 
fense esumiBhment  and  "the  mlUtary-lndua- 
trlal  complex,"  without  due  recognition  that 
sustained  Irresponsible  criticism  could  un- 
dermine and  weaken  the  only  forces  which 
provide  security  for  the  UJS." 

"Since  World  War  II  a  degree  of  world  or- 
der has  been  maintained  by  the  dominance 
of  U.S.  strategic  mUltary  strength.  This 
American-preserved  world  order  Is  now  dis- 
integrating, as  doubts  arise  as  to  our  wUl  and 
strength  to  preserve  It. 

"U.S.  strategic  superiority  has  ended.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  moved  stgnlfleantly  ahead 
of  the  United  States  In  ICBM's,  ttie  principal 
weapons  system  of  the  nuclear  age. 

"The  End  of  U.S.  Superiority.  .  .  .  The  So- 
viet S£M)  ICBM  force  alone  Is  capable  of  de- 
livering a  megatonnage  of  nuclear  warheads 
several  times  greater  than  that  of  the  entire 
U.S.  force  of  ICBU*8  and  SIjBM's.  .  .  . 

.  .  The    situation    which    our   country 
faces  Is  without  precedent.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the 
70'B  neither  the  vital  Interests  of  the  VS. 
nor  the  Uves  and  freedom  of  Its  dtlaena  wUl 
be  secure  .  .  . 

".  .  .  Yet.  many  of  our  moat  Influential 
cltlauis  respond  to  this  unprecedented  na- 
tional peril,  not  by  a  renewed  determination 
to  assure  an  adequate  national  defense,  but 
rather  by  demands  for  further  curtailment 
of  defense  measvuvs  which  can  only  Increase 
the  perU. 

"In  short,  the  mood  of  the  people  and 
much  of  the  Congress  la  almost  one  of  pre- 
dpltous  retreat  from  the  challenge.  This 
paradox  In  response  to  possible  national  perU 
Is  without  precedent  In  the  history  of  this 
country."  

A  WXIX  KEPT  SXCBXr 

This  solemn  statement,  throwing  into  ques- 
tion, for  the  first  time,  the  survival  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  liberty,  had  been  In  the  hands 
of  our  governmental  leaders  since  Septem- 
ber 80.  1970.  When  It  was  released  by  the 
Pentagon  on  March  13.  1971.  neither  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  media  (with  the  single 
exception  of  V3.  Newt  &  World  Report  for 
AprU  S,  1971)  deemed  It  a  matter  to  be  ex- 
pUdtly  made  known  to  the  American  people. 

Whereas  previous  warnings  of  a  dangeroiis 
shift  In  the  balance  of  mUltary  itower  were 
often  discounted  on  the  grounds  that  those 
raising  the  alarm  were  "mUltary-orlented", 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  authors  of  the 
special  '31ue  Ribbon"  report.  Althouch  sev- 
eral of  Chem  had  wartime  service  In  one  or 
another  of  our  Armed  Services,  they  are  aU 
primarily   noted   for  distinguished   accom- 


plishments In  dvlllan  pursuits.  The  seven 
signers  of  the  Supplemental  Statement  are: 

WOllam  Blackle— Peoria.  lUlnols;  dtatr- 
man  of  the  Board,  CatatpUlar  Tractor  Com- 
pany. 

George  Champion — New  York,  New  York; 
President,  Economic  Development  Board  of 
New  York. 

WUllam  P.  Clements.  Jr. — Dallas.  Texas; 
President.  Southeastern  DrUllng,   Inc. 

Jcdm  M.  Pluke — Seattle,  Washington; 
President,  John  Tluke  Manufacturing  Ccmi- 
pany.  Inc. 

Hobart  D.  Lewia— FleaaantvlUe,  New  York; 
Prealdent,  Reader's  Digest  AsaodatlcKi.  Inc. 

WUfred  J.  McNeU— New  York.  New  York; 
Director  and  Advisor,  Falrchlld-Hlllar  Corp. 

Lewis  F.  PowsU,  Jr. — ^Richmond,  Virginia', 
Lawyer,  Past  President,  American  Bar  Aaao- 
claUon  (1964-88). 

1S71  posrusx  STATUonrr 

Tlie  statement  of  Secretary  of  Pefen— 
Mdvln  R.  Laird  bef(H«  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  the  FY  1973-1378 
Defense  Program  and  the  1973  Defenss 
Budget,  dated  March  9,  1871,  comprising  181 
pages,  devotes  30  pages  In  SecUon  n 
Toward  Better  Management  of  Human.  Ma- 
terial and  Sconomic  Re$ouToea  in  the  De- 
partment  of  Deferue,  growing.  In  part,  out 
of  the  work  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense 
Pand. 

It  gets  down  to  such  subjects  as  "drug 
abuse  in  the  armed  forces"  and  to  such  de- 
tails as  ft^owlng  the  Blue  Ribbon  Pand's 
recommendations  In  t^i»~tmmunlfratl""< 
But,  curiously,  no  mention  Is  made  of  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Pand's  Supplemental  State- 
ment <m  the  Nation's  pertl  and  the  chining 
portent  to  the  Free  World,  of  our  now  over- 
shadowed defense  poeture  which  no  longer 
provides  a  realistic  deterrence.  Yet  the  term 
"Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence"  is  used 
repeatedly  as  a  statement  of  naUonal  policy, 
as  If  realistic  deterrence  could  be  achieved 
by  mere  use  at  the  words! 

How  Is  It  that  recommendations  of  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Pand  can  be  adopted  as  to  "ma- 
jor changes  In  the  organization  of  the  De- 
partment [of  Defense]"  and  other  recom- 
mendations affecting  the  survival  of  our  na- 
tional life  be  swept  under  the  carpet? 

Further,  the  Laird  Report  sutes:  "The 
threats  to  U.S.  and  Free  World  security  ob- 
viously were  a  central  factor  In  planning 
forces  and  programs  to  Implement  the  new 
strategy."  If  this  U  true,  how  u  the  balance 
of  stratieglc  power  being  restored?  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  right  and  a  "need"  to 
know. 

On  page  13  of  the  Laird  Report  as  a  part 
of  the  Secretary's  Summary  It  Is  said :  "In  the 
past  two  decades  we  achieved  first  place  in 
nudear  capability,  became  pre-eminent  In 
space,  and  substantially  strengthened  oar 
conventional  capablUtiee."  In  direct  contrast, 
the  Blue  Ribbon  statement  said  "Wlthm  a 
^>an  of  less  than  two  decades  we  have  moved 
from  complete  security  to  perUous  Inse- 
curity." 

On  page  14 — The  Changing  Environment — 
Prelude  to  the  1970'$,  one  oX  the  existing 
mmtary  reaUtles  Usted  as:  "different  from 
the  dtustlon  Just  five  yean  ago  Is:  ...  A 
growing  Soviet  mlUtary  capability  and  tech- 
ndogleal  momentum."  No  mention  Is  made 
of  the  existence  of  a  masslvdy  overwhelming 
preponderance  factor  (about  8  times)  of  So- 
viet nudear  ICBM  capabUlty,  expressed  In 
megatonnage.  The  report  continues:  'X>an- 
frontad  with  this  duaiglng  environment,  we 
condude  after  careful  andyds  in  the  Na- 
tlond  Security  CouncU  that  we  must,  what- 
ever else,  assume  the  fdlowlng  criteria  in 
natlond  security  planning  for  the  decades 
of  the  lOTCs:  1.  PrsssrvaUon  by  the  United 
States  of  a  suffldent  strategic  nudear  capa- 
bUlty as  the  comerstorte  of  the  Free  World  li 
nudear  deterrent.  .  .  ." 

One  has  a  right — and  mdaed  a  duty — (a 
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Mk  vtiat  that  mauu.  Bow  c*n  «•  piwn 
vtut  ««  (}o  zu)i  liavsr  Wbo  daetdH  whM  tlM 
cobjwttv*  but  k*7  iPoMi  "■oOetant'*  mwu? 
And  flnallx  bow  daoiphar  th»  "~— rt-g  of  the 
words  tha  cioni««ton>  of  tba  VtM  WotUI 
nuelMT  dttatTant,"  wb«&  tt  It  fltaur  that  our 
tcniga  poUey  m  wrtl  m  tiM  ~a«nintv  o«  tb* 
Utw  Mid  fraatlom  of  V&  dtlniM''  raqoizw 
■linpiy  ttot  w*  mora  to  nmttto  ix  not  irrcwod 
the  prwnt  awMoma  ***'»Tii'r  of  nuolaar 
poww  now  amyad  afatnct  tb*  XTnited  Stotm. 

V-*-  mBW  "BURBSOa  anATKK  OAPUBIUrT" 

Tba  first  duty  of  our  rsspnnslWs  offlctsis 
to  'Isaftcoant  ths  sseorlty  oT  tba  BstratoUe". 
cannot  be  mlsad  iq>  wltb  oUmt  natkMis  or 
the  Vtee  Woild's  noelear  detSRsmt.  Hie  TTA 
aione  must  Vxdc  to  tts  own  asenrtty^-as  does 
tbe  VJOAA. 

Tbe  Blue  Blbbon  Panel's  eooolualon  ta- 
gardlnc  tbe  sbtfting  >»«JiT.i»ff  waa  tbat  ".  .  . 
tbe  only  Hable  national  stiatacy  is  to  region 
and  retain  a  dsaily  smwrlor  strateolo  ca- 
pability." ^^ 

As  tbe  Panal  pointed  out.  'TCbm  road  to 
peace  bas  nsrar  bean  through  appeasement, 
unilateral  disarmament  or  negoUatlon  from 
weakneas.  Tba  entire  recorded  history  ot 
manlrlfid  Is  precisely  to  tbe  contrary.  Among 
the  great  nations,  only  the  strong  surrtve. 
Weakness  of  the  tTJS. — of  its  military  capa- 
bility and  Its  will — could  be  the  gravest 
threat  to  tbe  peace  of  tbe  wcrid." 

Thus  this  Is  no  time  for  drcumlooutlon  or 
tbe  obeeuratlon  of  life  and  death  box-aoorw 
with  statementa  of  purpoae  which  admit  of 
any  and  aU  interpretations  under  tbe  sun 
Our  dear  ooune.  as  expressed  l>y  the  special 
Blue  Ribbon  statement  Is  to  move  at  once 
to  (MIfeet  "The  Soviet  Union's  advantage  In 
numbers  and  megatonnage  of  mlssllee 
tbat  could  result  m  a  force  more  than  <ioit- 
Me  that  of  the  U3.  by  tbe  tCd-TO's 
(when)  ...  tbe  Soviet  imion  would  have 
the  eapabUlty  of  effectlvdy  destroying  Iwtb 
VS.  ICBM  and  bomber  forces  as  weD  ss  our 
dttes."  Otherwise  we  must  accept  tbe  con- 
sequences of  becoming  a  second-rate  power. 
.  .  .  Ine^atde  of  assuring  tbe  future  se- 
curity and  fteedom  of  its  peofrte." 

WHY   KOT  VKt  TH»   *imiC4JT   PB0n.S   KITOWT 

The  ^Mdal  Blue  Blbbon  report  states: 
"Keitber  tbe  facts  concerning  theee  trends 
nor  tbe  ultimate  danger  Is  generaUy  under- 
stood by  tbe  puUlc,  which  for  the  moat  part 
remains  ixnlnfonnsd  and  hence  apatbetle" 
Why? 

In  this  day  of  electrcmlo  and  oommunlca- 
tlons  poUutlon.  every  form  of  trivia  can  be 
•ndls  elevated  to  tbe  level  of  national  In- 
terest. Tbe  medu  leave  no  electronic  gap  In 
the  air  and  no  tree  standing  tbat  can  be 
pressed  into  tbe  service  of  engaging  every  ear 
and  eye.  Xven  tbe  Piealdent  of  the  United 
SUtea  must  strain  to  fill  two  hours  of  obat 
over  a  nationwide  network.  Then  bow  oome 
the  vital  message  of  tbe  Blue  Ribbon  Panel 
Statement,  sufficient  to  alarm  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished dtlaens  which  had  spent  a  year 
Studying  tbe  Pentagon,  was  not  deemed  Im- 
portant enough  to  be  expressly  made  known 
to  tbe  American  people. 

How  come  tbe  President's  180  page  ror- 
etgn  Policy  Report  for  the  Itm  dated  Feb- 
ruary as.  1971  (Ave  months  after  be  received 
the  Blue  Ribbon  Supidemental  Statement) 
Is  silent  on  tbe  consequences  to  our  foreign 
poUcy  while  mentlonljag  that  we  are  out- 
g^umed  as  to  numbers  of  ICBM's  by  some 
*0%-  No  megatonnage  figures  are  given,  but 
Interestingly  enough  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "strategio  sufficiency."  as  contrasted 
with  "strategic  superiority,''  is  defined  with- 
out darlfylng  very  much  tbe  life  and  death 
— pccta  of  the  present  shifting  balance  of 
power.  However,  the  Preddent's  Foreign 
PoUey  Report  does  state:  "The  United  Statea 
and  the  Soviet  Umon  have  now  reached  a 
point  where  small  numerical  advantagee  in 
strategic  forces  have  little  military  rele- 
vance. The  attempt  to  obtain  large  advan- 
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_  I  would  qiark  im  arma  race  which  would, 
in  the  and.  prove  polntlees.  For  both  ddaa 
would  almost  surdy  commit  tbe  necessary 
reeourcee  to  mmtntmiy^  ^  balance." 

If  tbe  W  pi^as  of  the  Blue  Ribban  Pand's 
Supplemental  SUtement  say  anything.  It  is 
that  the  maintenance  of  tbat  Krlenft  haa 
long  slnoa  gone  by  tbe  boarda.  If  tbat  state- 
ment—to an  oAdal  document— la  untrue,  it 
dioiUd  be  refuted— oOdaUy.  If  it  is  not  un- 
true, then  the  Prssldent'S  Porelgn  Policy  Re- 
port dated  five  months  later  needs  re-evalua- 
tlon. 

THE  PBIMAXT   STBATaoiC  THSSAT 

Secretary  lAlrd's  Report,  dated  March  9, 
IBTl.  under  Section  m  enUtled,  The  ThreaU 
to  V.S.  and  Free  World  Security  statea:  "The 
threats  to  UJB.  and  Free  World  security  ob- 
vloudy  were  a  central  factor  In  planning 
foroea  and  programs  to  Implement  the  new 
strategy.  Before  ««<«<»ii— t«g  spedflc  force 
planning  under  tbe  strategy,  let  me  review 
briefly  tbe  cxurent  and  projected  security 
thrsata.  Admiral  MOorer,  tbe  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chlefk  of  Staff  will  provide  a  more 
detailed  tnuityaU  of  the  threat  (emphasis 
added]  In  his  statement  to  the  Oommlttee." 
(We  shall  turn  to  Admiral  Bfoorer^  report 
later.)  *^ 

The  Laird  report  stated:  "Tbe  primary  stra- 
teglc  threat  to  tbe  UB.— tbe  capability  of  the 
SovleC  union  to  deliver  long  range,  nuclear 
weapons  against  targets  in  the  United 
Btatee — bas  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  us.  Shown  on  Table  9  are  our  estimates 
of  Soviet  strategic  c^enslve  and  defensive 
weapon  systems  In  tbe  near  term.  XJB.  stra- 
tegic forces  are  shown  for  comparison  on 
Table  8." 

In  tbe  report,  Tsble  9  applies  to  U.S.  forces 
while  Ttible  3  applies  to  the  forces  of  tbe 
Soviet  umon— a  amaU  matter,  but  a  slip  to 
which  Freud  would  hava  attached  great  sig- 
nificance! 

Tbe  "specific  force  planning"'  of  the  Laird 
report  still  leaves  the  relative  ICBU  balance. 
U.S.  versxu  UJBjBJI..  \mchanged:  "at  tbe  end 
of  FT  1972  (it)  will  consist  of  1,000  Minute- 
man  mlasUes,  64  Titan  mlssUes"  (ed.  note: 
old  and  obeoleecent]  as  against  about  1,200 
SS-11  and  S8-18  mlasUes  of  around  1  mega- 
ton each  and  corrsspondlng  roughly  to  the 
U.S.  Mlnuteman,  and  about  300  S8-8  mlsdles 
[ed.  note:  new]  of  36  megatons  each. 

If  all  this  is  bewildering  as  a  poUcy  of 
"•ti^teglc  sufilclency"  for  an  announced 
"Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence"  the  point 
bas  been  made. 

ADMIBAL   MOOBSa'S  SXPOIT 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  tbe  report  entitled: 
United  State*  MOitary  Posture  for  FT  1972 
by  Cbalnnan  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  U8N,  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  dated 
March  9,  1971.  Here,  surely,  one  seeking  as- 
surance against  tbe  spectre  raised  by  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Supplemental  Statement,  must  find 
It.  Our  problem,  after  all.  Is  purely  military 
and  as  promised  in  Secretary  Laird's  Report 
one  may  expect  "a  more  detaUed  analysis  of 
the  threat".  Perbi^M  this  is  where  we  should 
have  looked  in  the  first  place  to  see  the  dan- 
ger to  tbe  VS.  broadly  delineated,  and  tbe 
few  steps  needed  to  parry  this  threat  clearly 
stated. 

Admlrd  Moorer  starts  out  with  a  nlody 
balanced  plea  for  objectivity,  and  tbat  we 
neither  underestimate  nor  overestimate  tbe 
strength  of  an  opponent.  Neither,  he  says. 
should  our  enemies,  our  free  world  partners 
nor  we  ourselves,  underestimate  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  United  States.  But 
.  .  .  "We  dare  not  underestimate  the  military 
capability  of  tboee  who  seek  to  expand  their 
Infiuence  and  hegemony  over  peoples  whose 
Interests  now  coincide  with  ours."  That  about 
covers  the  subject. 

Admiral  Moorer  reported  that  as  of  the 
end  of  1970,  the  U.S.  had  "faUen  distinctly 
behind  the  Soviets  in  total  numbers  of  op- 


erational ICBM  UondMBB"   (1064  to  14494 
and  that  "the  SovlaU  are  dready  far  siu 

parlor  to  us  in  totd  strategic  offendve  -nw 
tons."  WhUe  the  Soviet  88-0  ICBM  iT^. 
cussed  at  some  length,  no  mention  is  mads 
that  tbe  megatonnage  of  the  800  88-0's  alnia 
whloh  the  Sovleta  are  expected  to  have  be 
th«  end  of  1971,  ". . .  aadi  capaUe  of  d«Uv«^ 
Ing  38  megatons"  (Blue  Ribbon  Pand  aasaaa* 
mant)  exceeds  by  many  times  that  of  our 
total  ICBM  Vannebers  and  moreover  are  "de- 
signed as  ootinter-force  wei4>ons  capable  of 
destroying  UJS.  hardened  mlssUe  sllos"  (Bins 
Ribbon  Pand  SUtement). 

Admlrd  Moorer  also  aald:  "While  I  do  not 
believe  the  United  States  today  Is  In  a  pod- 
tlon  of  Inferior  mUMary  strength  vls-a-vls 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  balance  la  tenuous  la 
certain  areas  and.  therefore,  we  cannot  hdp 
but  be  concerned.  The  United  States  no 
longer  has  dear,  siq>erlorlty  In  strategy 
nudear  weapons." 

THX  raOBLXM  18  NOW! 

But  then  the  Admlrd  went  on  to  m«^^ 
what  must  be  the  most  incomprdienslble 
statement  in  modem  military  history  by  say- 
ing: "Due  to  long  lead  time  in  acquldtlon  of 
modem  weapons  systems,  tbe  problem  we  asa 
is  In  the  future." 

A  "long  lead  time",  far  from  putUng  the 
problem  to  the  future  itiuaaija  tbe  preaent 
imperative. 

But  to  line  with  the  concept  of  the  proUam 
being  to  the  future.  Admiral  Mower  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  the  Administration^ 
proposed  military  budget  for  Flscd  Tear 
1973.  This  budget  doee  not  to  any  way  oaO 
for  a  reversal  of  the  shift  to  strategic  mllltaiy 
power  balance,  to  fact,  stoce  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration toaik.  office  deep  cuts  have  bean 
made  to  the  defense  budget.  Most  of  tbe  dd- 
lar  cuts  have  been  made  by  tbe  Administra- 
tion. Itself;  though  some  have  been  made  by 
the  Senate.  An  even  larger  reduction  in  the 
effective  level  of  spending  for  defense  bas 
been  caused  by  toflatlon  and  pay  raises  for 
military  personnel  without  additional  appro- 
priations to  cover  tbe  cost  of  those  pay  ralsea 

The  combination  of  these  several  factots 
bas  reduced  our  effective  ddense  spending  by 
about  36%  under  the  Nixon  Administration— 
a  sharper  rate  of  dedtoe  than  tbat  under  the 
preceding  two  administrations. 

to  dl  falmees.  one  must  hasten  to  point 
out  that  the  Laird  and  Moorer  reports  dtsd 
were  prepared  by  dedicated,  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans striving  to  advance  the  toteresta  of  the 
U.8..  to  the  best  of  their  abUities,  wlthto  tbe 
framework  of  Administration  poUcy. 

BOW  TO  KXVXaSX  TBX  TaZNO 

Also,  reversing  a  trend  such  as  this  Is  a 
problem  of  great  complexity;  a  multiplicity 
of  facts  and  factors  must  be  taken  toto  con- 
sideration. To  forewarn  without  frightening 
is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  action  to  a 
democracy.  Yet  The  WaU  Street  Journal  for 
AprU  28.  1971.  says,  to  part:  "Defense  Secre- 
tary Melvto  Laird's  tocreaslngly  grim  asaess- 
ment  of  Soviet  strength  may  be  a  prelude  to 
another  eecdatlon  of  the  arms  race  and  a 
posdble  request  for  a  boost  to  the  Pentagon 
budget. 

.  .  iSi.  Laird's  new  threat  assessment  is 
likely  to  produce  some  skepticism  and  anger 
on  Capitol  HUl.  here,  lawmakers  crltlcd  of 
defense  spending  are  likely  to  view  the  Sec- 
retary's remarks  as  part  of  the  'annud  rites 
of  ^)nng' — when  military  men  come  forward 
with  evidence  of  new  and  menacing  Soviet 
developments  to  Justify  their  budget  sub- 
missions." 

Other  newspapers  have  made  similar  state- 
ments. 

SmaU  wonder  tbat  loyd  Americans  of  good 
wUl,  seeking  to  discbarge  their  Constitu- 
tional responsibility  "to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  '  may  wonder  In  a  political  con- 
text how  far  to  go  in  dertlng  a  nation  to  its 
peril.  On  the  other  hand,  because  we  are  a 
democracy,   the  abUtlng  bdance  of  power 
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which  imparlla  our  Nation,  our  freedom,  and 
the  rest  of  the  nee  World,  cannot  be  ofTSet  by 
our  taking  appropriate  action,  unleaa  and 
until  tbe  peojde— all  of  the  people — are  to- 
formed  by  our  govemmentd  leadara  wbo  have 
the  duty  to  aaslgn  the  hlgheet  priority  and 
sense  of  urgency  to  preparing  Americans  for 
a  redtd  of  some  unpleasant  realities  and 
proposing  a  program  for  changing  these  facts. 

Ihe  American  people— we  believe  are  capa- 
ble of  taking  the  harsh  truth  of  o\u'  present 
danger— and  cm>able  of  marahalllng  the  spir- 
Itud.  b\iman.  and  materld  resources  needed 
to  assure  the  survlvd  of  our  way  of  life. 

It  is  this  which  must  be  done. 

Da.  A.  O.  B.  Mrcalt, 
PhytUHtt  and  MUttary  Analyst. 

But  at  this  time,  hopes  and  longing  are 
not  enough.  Worid  conditions  have  given 
OS  reqponsiUlities  we  did  not  seek,  but 
frtilch.  In  the  Interest  of  our  survival,  we 
cannot  escape. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  thoughts  in 
mind  and  my  conviction  that  I  am  duty 
bound  to  help  expose  the  best  kept  secret 
from  the  American  public,  I  request  that, 
at  this  point,  I  be  allowed  to  sutoilt  for 
the  Racosn  a  recent  Washington  Report 
of  the  American  Security  Council  which 
contains  the  report  detailing  the  decline 
of  our  comparative  military  leadership 
as  well  as  excerpts  from  an  article  l>y 
Joseph  Alsap  which  addresses  itself  to 
the  alternatives  we  face  as  Americans  in 
this  less  than  perfect  world.  He  illus- 
trates that  our  role  as  a  world  power  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  lives  and  free- 
doms of  the  people  of  Israel  as  well  as 
millions  of  other  freedom  loving  people 
who  look  to  us  for  suwort  and  friend- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  arti- 
cle by  Joseph  Alsop,  to  which  I  referred 
above.  I  would  like  to  quote  in  part  from 
the  article  ai^>earing  in  the  Washington 
Post,  Wednesday,  August  4, 1971,  and  in- 
clude the  excerpt  at  this  point : 
(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  4.  1971] 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Hie  alternatives,  basically,  are  to  submit  to 
the  Soviets,  thereby  creattog  "one  world" 
rather  rapidly;  or  to  make  the  great  efforts 
and  saortfieea  and  toveetments  that  are 
needed  to  maintain  a  {Mural  world,  with 
room  to  It  for  free  societies.  The  choice  is 
wilquely  American,  for  the  reasons  Indicated 
to  tbe  last  report  to  this  space. 

At  bottom,  there  are  two  reasons.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  can,  and  more- 
over quite  surdy  wlU,  create  its  own  ktod  of 
"one  world,"  if  the  Soviets  ever  manage  to 
attato  a  nuclear  monopoly.  Qlven  an  effec- 
tive nuclear  monopoly,  plus  the  will  to  make 
some  hard  examinee,  any  nation  today  has 
world  empire  wlthto  reach. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States,  as 
the  only  other  serious  nuclear  power,  Is  there- 
fore all  tbat  stands  today  between  the  Krem- 
Un  and  world  empire.  If  you  think  about  It  at 
all,  this  clearly  means  that  the  unique  Amw- 
Ican  situation  is  also  a  most  exposed  dtua- 
tlon. 

Here,  however,  the  mato  fact  to  note  Is 
rather  different.  It  is  the  dmple  fact  that 
Americans  cannot  poodbly  escape  the  re- 
spondbUltles  reaulttog  from  America's  pres- 
ent unique  dtoatlon.  They  are  heavy  and 
costly  reqwndbilltles.  A  great  many  people 
to  this  country  now  wish  to  Ignore  these  re- 
qMtisibilltles — to  pretend  tbat  they  are  not 
really  there — because  of  thdr  unhapptoeas 
over  Vietnam. 

Tet  this  U  an  utterly  untenable  podtlon. 
unless,  for  instance,  you  are  cdd-bloodedly 
prepared  to  see  Israd  crushed  out  of  exUt- 


enoe  by  the  surrouxidtog  Arabs,  with  active 
military  support  from'  the  Sovleta.  m  1070, 
the  reoord  la  dear  that  the  Kraanlto  gave 
serious  condderatlon  to  put  this  antaiyilae 
of  cruahtog  Urad.  And  If  the  KremUn  has 
drawn  badt  today,  Amorloan  poorer  la  the 
Ultimate  riaaon. 

The  plato  truth  Is  that  until  there  are 
other  serious  nudear  powars  among  the  na- 
tions, American  power  dona  can  prevent  tbe 
Soviets  tram  repeating,  at  will,  other  opera- 
tions like  tbe  one  that  orushed  the  Oasolis' 
new  birth  of  fraedfii  Nor  la  that  the  end  of 
the  story.  The  new  laolatlonlam  Is  not  mardy 
crueUy  cold-blooded;  It  is  also  ludlcroudy 
impractical,  at  least  tot  those  neo-lsolatlon- 
Ists  who  slnoerdy  dealra  what  used  to  be 
called  "Itartnas  America." 

When  the  Soviets  were  aerloudy  oonsldcr- 
tog  striking  down  Israel,  for  toitanoe,  thdr 
red  aim  was  not  Israd's  dealruetlon.  TlMlr 
aim  was  to  get  the  whole  Middle  Bast  to  thatr 
grip,  and  thereby  to  turn  the  whole  world 
balsjice  of  power  almost  updde  down. 

Tet  we  cannot  maintain  a  true  "FcrtiMa 
America."  while  permitting  the  Soviets  to  do 
what  they  chooee  wltb  tbe  world  powar  bd- 
anoe.  It  Is  simply  not  a  ItadUe  thing  to 
attanqit. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1968  Congress  first  recognized  the 
urgent  need  for  a  new  class  of  high- 
speed attack  sutanarines.  As  a  result  of 
this  recognition,  an  additional  sutaiarine 
of  the  SSN  688  class  was  added  by  the 
Congress  to  the  President's  budget  In 
each  of  the  past  2  years  bringing  to  seven 
the  total  number  of  these  submarines  we 
have  previously  authorized.  Funding  au- 
thorization in  the  amount  of  $1,310  mil- 
lion has  also  been  provided.  This  year  we 
are  asked  to  authorize  $881  million  for 
the  building  of  an  additional  live  SSN  688 
class  submarines. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  grave  danger  to 
our  national  security  and  freedom  of  the 
seas  the  Soviet  submarine  threat  poses. 
TUs  continuously  expanding  threat  with 
its  ballistic  missile,  cruise  missile,  and 
attack  type  submarines  must  be  effec- 
tively countered.  As  the  first  all-new 
class  of  submarines  in  over  10  years, 
the  SSN  688  with  its  tested  and  proven 
nuclear  power  plant,  latest  noise  reduc- 
tion features,  improved  sensors,  ad- 
vanced fire  c<mtrol  and  computer  c(Hn- 
plex  and  improved  countermeasures  can 
provide  the  necessary  counter.  It  will 
also  be  capable  of  performing  many  oth- 
er missions  including  the  traditional 
sutoiarine  role  of  attacking  surface 
ships  with  torpedoes. 

I  call  upon  the  Members  to  continue 
our  support  of  the  submarine  construc- 
tion pn^ram.  We  cannot  afford  to  ac- 
centuate the  erosion  of  our  naval  forces 
by  cuts  or  deferments  to  this  vital  pro- 
gram. It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  enable 
our  Navy  to  prepare  today  to  meet  clear- 
ly foreseeable  contingencies  in  time  of 
need. 

The  Soviet  ballistic  missile  submarine 
force  has  been  significantly  augmented 
in  size  and  capability  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Yankee  class  submarine  with  its 
caF>ability  for  laimching  16  nuclear  bal- 
listic missiles.  The  UjSEII.  currently 
has  a  force  of  at  least  17  Yankee's,  and 
an  intensive  construction  program  Is 
imderway.  The  threat  posed  by  this  rap- 
idly growing  force  has  a  unique  qual- 
ity r^resented  by  its  short  time  of  flight 
capabilities  against  time-sensitive  tar- 
gets. 


ASW  ownmand,  control,  and  commu- 
nications are  fwimtla]  to  efftettve  reac- 
tion to  an  attack,  and  the  potoitlal  ot 
the  command  and  control  system,  as  wdl 
as  the  alert  ss^stem  of  our  mannnd 
bomber  force,  raises  questiouB  about  tlie 
continued  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  a  posture  of  strategic  suf- 
tidencs,  unless  our  ASW  forces  retain 
the  ci^Mibllity  to  protect  tbe  credibility 
of  our  deterrent. 

More  serious  than  its  obvious  second- 
strike  role  Is  the  possible  employment  of 
the  Soviet  nuclear-powered  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarine  force  as  the  spearheaA  of 
a  coordinated  first-strike  disarming  at- 
tack, in  which  the  submarlne-bome  mis- 
siles would  be  launched  from  close  range 
at  the  most  tlme-«ensitive  UjS.  strategic 
targets — the  National  Cunmand  Au- 
thority— NCA.  the  commanders  In  chief, 
the  alert  Strategic  Air  Command  bomb- 
ers, other  fixed  targets,  and  critical 
communication  links.  ASW  forces  have 
the  potential  to  trail  YanJkee  submarines 
and  to  provide  warning  at  the  launch  of 
the  first  wave  of  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles;  however,  improve- 
ments in  underseas  surveillance  capa- 
bilities and  communication  systems  are 
required  in  order  to  maintain  an  elec- 
tive early  warning  system  against  these 
Improved  Soviet  submarines.  Although 
our  ASW  forces  have  a  potential  to  de- 
stroy the  missile-carrying  submarines 
during  a  first-strike  launch,  major 
ASW  weapon  system  improvements  are 
required  if  this  potential  is  to  be  main- 
tained against  a  high  missile  firing  rate. 

The  Navy  is  taking  the  following  ac- 
tions in  recognition  of  tbe  submarine- 
launched  ballistie  missile  threat: 

First,  conducting  at-sea  exercises  to 
measure  and  improve  the  co(»dinated 
strategic  ci^MtbUities  of  our  ASW  air, 
surface,  and  subsurface  forces  working 
in  conjuction  with  other  surveillance  sys- 
tems. 

Seccmd.  sui^wrting  research  and  de- 
velopment in  acoustic  surveillance  and 
developing  new  and  all-source  informa- 
tion processing  systems. 

Third,  exploring  improvements  in  sys- 
tems and  procedures  to  provide  reliable 
and  timdy  warning  of  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  attack. 

Fourth,  initiating  research  and  de- 
vel(vment  programs  for  developmoit  of 
early  intercept,  and  improved  8SBS  kOl 
capabilities. 

Tliese  efforts  must  be  strongly  sup- 
ported in  order  to  provide  an  adequate 
qualitative  response  to  the  Russian  stra- 
tegic submarine  threat. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
already  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  con- 
sequences of  our  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  But  I  am  compelled  to  rise  and 
point  out  a  seldom  discussed  byproduct 
of  that  war  which  Is,  to  me,  extremely 
alarming  and  disturbing.  I  am  tallElng 
about  what  that  war  has  done  to  the 
American  spirit  and  American  self-con- 
fidence. There  Is  really  no  way  at  present 
to  measure  with  certainty  what  the  long- 
range  consequences  of  Vietnam  may  be. 
But  it  must  be  clear  to  every  American 
that  the  war  has  seriously  damaged  the 
valiant  American  spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  probably  the  moat 
self -critical  nation  on  earth.  Tbat  qual- 
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ity  haa  always  been  part  of  our  na- 
ttoaal  equlpaaait  and.  In  many  ways.  It 
has  proven  to  be  an  asset.  It  has  helped 
OS  to  rttmlTiatc  many  of  the  flaws  and  In- 
Josttees  of  oar  socle^,  to  correct  most 
of  the  imbalances  and  Inequities,  and  to 
repair  the  mistakes  which  all  human  in- 
stlttttions,  because  tttey  are  human  insti- 
tutions, make.  Self-criticism,  if  it  is  con- 
structive and  prcverly  directed,  is  a  vir- 
tue and  even  a  blessing. 

We  think  of  ourselves  as  an  established 
country,  mature  in  our  Judgment,  re- 
QMSisible  in  our  actions.  Yet  we  continue 
to  search  for  answers  to  prt^ons  that 
we  oould  not  conceive  of  just  20  years 
ago.  At  times  our  goals  seem  clouded,  our 
alms  unsure.  Those  ideals  which  we  hold 
so  dear  have  come  under  critidBm  both 
from  home  and  abroad.  But,  to  thoee  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  this  country  is 

soflterlng  from  s(xne  Incurable  disease  be- 
cause of  the  BWinilnBl^  many  muta^fi;  ^^ 

have  committed,  let  me  remind  tiw^m  of 
wlmt  Theodore  Roosevelt  said: 

It  IB  not  tlM  eritle  who  oounts.  not  the 
msn  who  potnti  out  bow  tba  strong  man 
rtninhlM  ths  onmt  btfongi  to  tha  man  who 
to  MJtually  in  tbe  arena;  wboss  face  to  marrad 
by  dost  suit  sweat,  who  strlvse  raUaatly;  who 
tm  and  eomas  abort  sgsla  and  again;  who 
knows  the  oaoM;  who.  a*  the  beet,  knowe  In 
tbe  end  the  trlnmpb  of  high  aehlemant; 
and  who.  at  the  wocat.  if  he  *»ii».  at  leaet 
talto  wbUe  daring  greatly. 

We  should  be  proud  of  what  our  coun- 
try stands  for  and  what  our  country  is 
But  we  should  not  let  our  pride  cooifuse 
us  Into  thinking  that  we  have  no  room  for 
improvement.  And  it  is  our  tradition  or 
oonstmctive  self-erltidsm  ttiat  wffl  con- 
tinue to  guide  us. 

However,  we  seem  to  be  on  a  binge  of 
destructive  sdf -criticism.  I  suggest  that 
the  long  and  costly  war  has  helped  to 
bring  this  about.  Qppositlan  to  the  war 
has  QNiwned  a  irtiole  class  of  individuals 
who  have  made  It  their  purpose  to  dis- 
parage our  country  and  our  institutions. 
The  result  has  been  a  concerted  attack  on 
the  reputation  of  America. 

But  I  believe  these  critics  are  Ignor- 
ing our  valto  and  our  greatness  Hie 
very  fact  that  these  critics  are  allowed 
to  speak  out  so  freely  is  a  tribute  to  the 
freedoms  we  have  always  cherished  and 
are  striving  to  protect  throughout  the 
world.  We  must  keep  fuUy  in  mind  that 
our  ability  to  defend  our  freedoms  de- 
pends upon  our  national  defense  posture. 
We  must  maintain  a  strong  strat^ic  po- 
sition capable  of  meeting  any  foreign 
challenge. 

I  think  we  would  all  admit  that  there 
are  things  in  this  country  that  need  to 
be  corrected,  that  we  have  made  mis- 
takes, and  that  we  are  not  perfect.  But 
to  ignore  our  progiess  and  our  ideals, 
our  leadership  in  virtually  every  area  of 
human  involvement,  is  the  greatest  mis- 
take of  aU.  It  is  too  easy  to  crltioiae  and 
then  say  no  more.  8df -criticism  carries 
with  It  the  burden  of  flndhig  a  solntton. 
The  freedoms  and  privileges  we  enjoy  are 
coupled  with  awesome  respoBMlbllltles  to 
luoteet  those  freedoms. 

We  can  admit  that  we  have  made  mis- 
takes; fallabiUty  is  the  common  bur- 
den of  mankind.  But  we  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  turn  inward,  to  revive  the 
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isolationism  of  the  past,  to  turn  away 
from  hard  oholoea  and  dUBcult  re- 
spoDsibUlttes.  Responsibility  is  always 
dlflkult.  whether  on  the  personal  level  or 
on  the  level  of  international  affaire.  The 
temptation  Is  always  to  go  the  easieat 
route,  the  path  of  least  redstance.  In 
the  past,  those  who  have  sought  the 
simplest  solution  often  have  found 
nMtber  seenrity  nor  peace.  Weakness  has 
only  hivlted  aggression,  whether  in  the 
time  <a  Caesar.  Hapoleon.  Hitler,  or 
StaUn. 

Our  country  must  not  turn  her  bmdt 
on  her  responaibllltleB  now — the  stakes 
are  too  great.  We  cannot  allow  a  com- 
plete disavowal  of  our  commitments.  We 
cannot  take  the  counsel  of  the  prophets 
of  doom,  whether  their  motives  are  sln- 
oere  or  stntster.  Although  I  wish  it  could 
be  otherwise,  we  cannot  aooQ>t  the  coun- 
sel that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Russians;  that  we  must  scrap  the 
miUtaiy  and  rdy  on  the  good  faith  and 
beoeAoent  intentions  of  the  Commxmists; 
that  an  era  of  peace  and  understanding 
win  be  oun  if  only  we  will  disarm  uni- 
laterally and  then  ask  our  enemies  to  re- 
nounce their  warilke  posture— these 
"simple  solutions"  can  only  compound 
the  likelihood  of  interoatiflnal  confliet. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  Mr.  Speaksri 
we  cannot  as  yet  measure  the  long-term 
cooMQuenoes  oS  Vietnam.  But  it  is  dear 
at  this  point  that  disillusionment  and 
frustration  the  war  has  caused  >v>i| 
given  Urth  to  a  new  sort  of  Isolationism 
and  has  given  rise  to  many  irresponsible 
<t<''"<>Pd8  for  unilateral  disarmament 
abandonment  of  our  allies,  and  rejeotlon 
of  our  role  as  the  defender  of  f reedcnn. 

I  share  President  Nixon's  confidence 
that  our  country  will  in  the  end  ■h«^i» 
off  the  "crisis  of  the  spirit"  that  he 
correctly  described  as  afflicting  our  people 
today.  ^^ 

Uhtil  our  people  regain  their  lost  con- 
fidence in  thdr  government,  in  their  will, 
and  in  their  future,  we  wlU  be  passing 
through  a  difficult  period.  Hopefully,  it 
will  be  a  short  period.  However  long  it 
should  last,  we  should  resist  the  counsel 
of  deq^alr  that  America  is  "an  outlaw 
state."  the  counsel  that  would  have  us 
turn  inward,  weaken  our  defenses,  ne- 
glect our  friends,  and  reject  our  inter- 
naOonal  responsibilities.  America,  as 
President  Eisenhower  said  10  yean  ago. 
Is  the  hope  of  free  men  everywhere.  Let 
us  keep  it  that  way. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pre- 
amble to  the  XJS.  ConsUtulton  says: 

The  flret  duty  of  the  natlaoal  Oovemment 
to  to  provide  for  the  oommon  defence  at  our 
country. 

Ralph  Waklo  Emerson— 1803-82: 
For  what  avail  the  plow  or  sail,  or  land  or 
life.  If  freedom  fall? 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  qpeech  at  1901 
Minnesota  State  Pair: 

Speak  aofUy  and  carry  a  big  stick. 

Gen.  Oeorge  C.  Marshall: 

We  have  tried  since  the  birth  of  our  na- 
tion to  promote  our  love  of  peace  by  a  dis- 
play of  weakness.  Thto  course  has  failed  us 
utterly. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers.  House  speech  Octo- 
ber?. 1»70: 


Dactoloos  on  ttw  defense  budget  shoald 
(>•  based  on  the  slmpto  question  of  nattooal 
survival — and  nothing  elae.  The  issue  aii^Tm 
be  "what  to  required  to  survive?"  and  not 
"bow  should  we  allocate  the  national  budget 
between  defense  and  domestic  programsr* 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  lAlid, 
in  defense  posture  statement  to  Congress 
Mareh9,  1»71: 

I  reject  the  view  that  peace  to  well  served 
If  mUltary  power  to  unllateraUy  weakened. 

Today,  and  in  the  near  future,  some 
serious  and  difllcult  decisions  will  have  to 
be  made  concemliig  the  future  security 
of  our  great  country.  These  decisions  are 
far  reaching.  They  affect  the  freedom 
of  the  entire  free  world. 

The  threat  against  our  way  of  life  Is 
very  real.  In  the  1962  Cuban  missile 
crisis.  President  John  P.  Koinedy 
ordered  the  Strategic  Air  Command— 
SAC— to  ort)lt  B-52  bombers  m  and  out 
of  Russian  radan  at  50-second  intervals. 
This  overt  show  of  tixoe  persuaded  Nikita 
Khrushchev  to  withdraw  Soviet  missiles 
from  Cuba.  Pollowlng  that  humiliation, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  accelerated  its  mili- 
tary buildup  at  an  unprecedented  clip. 

Referring  to  the  Cuban  conf rontatian, 
Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  told  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  students  at  the  Pentagon 
July  27.  1971 : 

Just  as  the  Soviets  have  been  rational  and 
back  down  in  the  face  of  our  superiority, 
they  will  expect  us  to  be  rational  and  back 
down  If  tbey  gain  that  superiority — and  I 
think  that  we  would  have  to. 

Evidence  is  abundant  that  we  will  soon 
be  No.  2  as  a  world  power,  if  we  are  not 
already. 

Janes  Fighting  Ships  is  a  private 
British  publication  used  the  world  over 
as  a  naval  reference  book.  The  1971-72 
edition.  Just  published  in  July  1971.  states 
that— 

The  Soviet  fleet  now  repreeente  the  super 
navy  of  a  superpower. 

While— 

The  slae  and  relative  oapabUlttee  of  the 
VA  Navy  oontlnue  to  decline  at  what  many 
authorities  consider  to  be  an  ■lamr^ing  rate. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel— 16 
business  and  professianal  men  i4>pointed 
by  President  Nixon  to  study  U.S.  De- 
fenses—concluded that  the  American- 
preserved  world  order  is  disintegrating 
and  that  no  informed  person  denies  th»t 
the  quarter  century  of  dear  XJS.  superi- 
ority has  ended.  The  panel  said  evidence 
is  reasonably  conclusive  that  the  Soviets 
have  attained  a  numerical  and  megaton- 
nage  advantage  In  long-range  missiles,  an 
atomic  submarine  fleet  capable  of  de- 
stroying our  national  command  centers, 
and  bomben  that  are  more  modem  than 
oun. 

Oeorge  P.  Hunt,  a  retired  Marine  Corps 
Ueutenant  colonel  and  former  Life  man- 
aging editor,  said  in  a  life  article  pub- 
lished June  18. 1971: 

It  will  take  fast  and  skllUuI  work  to  put 
our  mlUtary  Xme^  In  shape. 

The  current  U.S.  defense  strategy  calls 
for  a  balanced  mix  of  deterrent  weapons 
to  meet  a  variety  of  threats!  In  today's 
sttuatlan,  no  single  deterrent  wemxxi  can 
be  depoided  upon  to  do  the  Job  alone.  To 
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counter  Communist  threats  of  mllltaiy 
■ggressian  and  world  domination,  the 
united  States  must  maintain  suflkiwit 
mllltaiy  strength  to  make  nuclear  war 
not  wcoth  tiylng.  We  must  also  be  able 
to  suppress  "bnishflre"  conflicts  where 
nuclear  destruction  would  be  unthink- 
able. Our  arsenal  must  be  versatile 
enough  to  permit  the  President  several 
options  in  the  event  of  a  flareup — not  Just 
the  single  agOaa  of  overkill,  lliat  is  like 
if  you  want  to  punish  a  youngster,  and 
you  have  no  choice  other  than  capital 
punishment. 

To  nuUlf y  the  awesome  forces  lined  up 
against  us,  the  Department  of  Defense 
employs  a  triad  of  deterrent  strategic 
weapons:  First,  manned  long-range 
bomben.  second,  land-based  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles,  and  third,  sub- 
marlne-launohed  ballistic  missiles. 

Of  these  three  we^wn  systnns,  the 
bomber  is  the  only  one  able  to  operate 
across  the  total  spectrum  desired.  The 
manned  bonber  can  deliver  either  nu- 
dear  or  conventional  i>ayloads.  It  can  be 
diverted,  recalled  and  reused.  It  can  sur- 
vey the  target  area  and  assess  damage. 
Nuclear  missiles  offer  only  total  destruc- 
tlon— nudear  only  response.  In.  the  cur- 
rent division  of  strategic  targets,  bomb- 
ers have  60  percent  of  the  Job  to  do,  with 
25  percent  assigned  to  ICBM's  and  15 
percent  by  SLBM's.  Most  of  our  strategic 
flrQ>ower — measured  in  numben  of 
weapons  or  megatcumage — is  carried  by 
the  bomber  fleet.  ICBM's  and  SLBM's 
primarily  are  targeted  against  dties. 
TtiBn  is  no  way  to  beef  up  our  existing 
long-range  nuclear  missiles  so  they  will 
carry  enough  megatonnage  to  destroy 
hard  targets — ^missile  silos  and  dug-in 
defoise  installations — now  assigned  to 
bomben. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  we 
modernize  our  bomber  fleet.  Weapon  sys- 
tems must  be  updated  and  improved  con- 
tinually to  insure  their  credibility. 

SAC  has  been  using  the  B-52  as  its 
principal  strategic  bomber  for  nearly  two 
decades.  This  eight-engine,  subsonic  Jet 
has  done  its  Job  well — but  it  was  not  de- 
signed, nor  can  it  be  further  modifled.  to 
perform  today's  heavy  bomber  role  com- 
petently. Would  you  drive  a  1952  car  on 
a  long,  hard  trip? 

SAC'S  new  B-1.  now  under  develop- 
ment. Is  the  answer.  The  B-1.  though 
only  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  B-52,  pro- 
vides twice  the  payload,  better  prestrike 
survival — quick  laimch  and  dispersal  or 
air  loiter — 50  percent  greater  low-level 
penetration  speed,  alternate  supersonic 
defense  skirting  citf>ability,  shorter  take- 
of  and  landing,  better  targets  coverage 
requiring  fewer  missions,  requires  smaller 
crews,  and  consumes  one-third  less  fuel 
than  the  B-52.  The  B-l's  four  new  Jet 
engines  and  swing-wing  design  provide 
supersonic  dash  speed,  subsonic  low-levd 
penetretion — cruise  speed — and  aerial 
refueling  with  existing  KC-135  tanken. 
The  B-1  is  a  flret  priority  "must"  for 
maintaining  the  credibility  of  our  defense 
triad. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  potentisd 
threat  to  this  Nation's  national  security 
interests  is  at  a  perilously  dangerous 
level.  If  present  trends  continue  to  make 
the  country's  defense  budget  the  iriilp- 


plng  boy  (rf  Federal  appropriations,  the 
Presidmt's  defense  o^Mant  in  a  conf rcHi- 
tatlon  situation  will  be  seriously  im- 
paired. 

Past  Secretaries  of  Defense  have  per- 
petuated defense  postures  based  on  par- 
ity with  the  Soviet  Union.  While  this 
posture  may  have  se«ned  sufBcient  in  the 
early  1960's.  the  Soviets  have  failed  to 
reciprocate  in  this  jMrity  theory.  In- 
deed, tiiey  have  drastically  increased 
their  own  nudear  fcmses.  Increasing  In- 
tercontinental missiles  dghtfold  in  the 
last  5  yean  alone. 

It  should  be  dear  to  all  of  us  that 
while  the  Sonets  continue  to  speak  gent- 
ly of  coexistence  and  disarmament,  their 
ongoing  expansion  of  sophisticated 
nudear  weaponry  certainly  detracts 
from  their  credence. 

In  the  fact  af  this  Soviet  buildup,  as- 
sured destructlcm  has  beccune  cm  out- 
moded defense  posture  for  this  Nation 
to  follow.  We  can  no  longer  be  assured 
that  we  are  even  at  parity  with  the 
Soviets,  and  if  the  disregard  for  keeping 
this  country  militarily  alHvast  continues 
in  the  Congress.  I  am  troubled  that  we 
might  soon  find  our  own  defense  ci4Hi- 
bUlties  a  sad  second. 

I  firmly  bdieve  we  must  expediently 
devote  attention  to  the  modemisatian  of 
our  farces.  We  Just  cannot  permit  the 
country's  "Vietnam  hangover"  to  obscure 
the  tea!  and  continuing  need  for  a  credi- 
ble national  armed  force. 

Temptation  has  abounded  after  every 
war  to  further  slice  the  number  of  men 
in  uniform  and  cmi>  devdopment  of  ad- 
vancing wei^Ninry.  But  technology  has 
made  it  Imperative  that  the  United 
States  m'^«"t^<"  a  credible  deterroit  in 
the  1970's  and  beycmd. 

I  am  eoTedally  troubled  by  the  com- 
parable backslide  in  our  naval  force  and 
the  rductance  to  fund  research  and  de- 
vdcqjment  projects  commensurate  with 
their  lmp<Nrtance. 

While  most  Memben  of  this  body  were 
all  too  eager  to  accept  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Pand's  recommendations  on  an 
all-volimteer  armed  force,  we  seem  anx- 
ious to  ignore  the  supplemental  findings 
that  the  United  States  is  falling  bdiind 
the  Soviets  in  research  and  devdopment. 
I  believe,  Mr.  %>eaker,  that  a  new  de- 
fense strategy  is  required  for  dealing  with 
the  realities  of  the  1970's.  Let  us  move 
forward  to  adopt  that  new  strategy  and 
back  it  firmly  and  adequately. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  dis- 
cussing today  one  of  the  Congress'  most 
fundamental  rights,  the  power  to  raise 
armies  and  build  navies.  And  I  believe  we 
must  realize  that  with  this  right  goes 
responsibility,  a  serious  responsibility, 
to  our  security  as  a  nation  and  to  the 
men  we  call  on  to  risk  their  lives  pre- 
serving it. 

We  face  today  a  formidable  adversary 
who  has  brought  the  best  products  of 
modem  technology  into  the  service  of 
an  impressive  military  machine.  If  we 
fall  behind  him  in  this  respect,  if  we 
fail  to  keep  in  the  forefront  of  our  de- 
fense forces  the  sharp  cutting  edge  of 
our  superior  techndoflical  developments, 
we  fall  unf orglveably  in  our  responsibili- 
ties to  our  Nation  and  its  fighting  men. 
One  area  where  the  Soviets  are  put- 


ting great  *'np*»^««a  is  in  tbelr  nb' 
marine  force,  the  largest  in  the  world. 
"Riey  are  launching  a  steady  stream  of 
nudear  submarines  with  all  the  bmcfits 
of  sophisticated  technology.  We  expect 
our  Navy  to  keep  the  sealanes  open.  But 
we  cannot  expect  our  Navy  to  beat  the 
challenge  of  the  Soviet  submarine  with 
aging  and  deficient  ships  and  obsolescent 
aircraft. 

Antisubmarine  warfare  is  particularly 
sensitive  to  technology.  To  find  a  sub- 
marine hidden  in  the  ocean's  depths  calls 
for  an  impressive  application  of  tech- 
nology, and  as  the  enemy  submarines 
improve,  so  must  our  abilities  to  detect 
and  kill  them. 

In  this  year's  budget  we  see  ttie 
Navy — very  properly.  I  believe — ^increas- 
ing Its  emphaitf*  on  this  uniquely  naval 

We  see  an  Increase  to  36  P-3C  anti- 
submarine patrd  aircraft,  r^lecting  its 
outstanding  performance  in  the  fleet 
since  its  introduction  last  year. 

We  see  the  first  production  lot  of  13 
S-3A  airoraft.  designed  to  protect  our 
carriers  and  to  carry  an  advanced  anti- 
submarine capability  wherever  needed. 

We  see  the  continuation  of  the  latest 
classes  of  destroyere  and  submarines, 
with  a  program  for  seven  963  class  de- 
troyere  and  five  688  class  nudear  sub- 
marines. 

We  see  an  increase  of  the  MK-48  tor- 
pedoes so  badly  needed  to  insure  our  sub- 
marine superiority  to  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge. 

We  see  two  of  the  submarine  tenden 
needed  to  support  the  advancing  tech- 
nology of  our  submarine  forces. 

And  we  see  the  R.  ft  D.  program  nec- 
essary to  put  the  latest  achievements  of 
our  sdence  in  the  service  of  our  security 
at  sea. 

I  support  these  items. 

And  I  call  on  the  Memben  of  this 
House  to  defeat  any  measures  which  leave 
our  Armed  Forces  dependent  on  out- 
moded technology  and  obsolete  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing concern  about  the  posture  of 
this  Nation  in  regard  to  our  national  de- 
fense. There  is  no  greater  problem  fac- 
ing this  Nation — since  otir  very  survival 
depends  upon  our  strength.  In  the  past 
several  years,  it  has  become  fashionable 
to  attack  our  Defense  Departipent,  to 
ridicule  those  who  are  respcmslble  for  our 
security.  And  it  seems  to  this  Member  of 
Congress  that  these  sentiments  are  grow- 
ing day  by  day.  I  would  also  like  to  say 
that  I  campaigned  for  Congress  on  a 
platform  of  concern  about  the  rising  cost 
of  national  defense.  I  felt,  and  I  still  fed, 
that  much  money  has  been  wasted  by 
bureaucrats  on  unnecessary  items.  I  fdt. 
and  I  fed,  that  much  of  our  national 
treasure  can  be  saved  by  closer  scrutiny 
of  the  Defense  Department  now,  and  in 
the  future. 

But  I  also  feel  that  we  must  spend 
whatever  is  necessary  to  protect  our  Na- 
tion, since  our  national  survival  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  enjoy  all  of  the  other 
fruits  of  our  freedom.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask, 
what  good  is  a  welfare  iirogram-^  we 
have  no  nation?  What  good  is  a  social  se- 
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curity  prognun — ^if  we  have  no  nation? 
Wbat  good  If  a  medicare  procram — U  we 
have  no  nation? 

There  was  a  time — not  too  many  years 
ago — when  this  Nation  could  not  have 
been  defeated  by  the  anns  of  all  the  na- 
tlonsln  the  world  combined.  But  I  have 
reeervatloQs  today.  I  no  longer  feel  as 
ooQfldent  about  the  futiue  of  this  Nation 
as  I  once  did. 

I  am  no  longer  poeltlve  that  we  could 
survive,  as  a  nation.  If  we  were  subject  to 
trlalhy  fire.  We  have  seen  our  enemies 
tnereaae  their  expenditures  for  detaue: 
we  have  seen  the  Soviet  Union  build  up 
a  "supernavy"  in  just  the  few  short  years 
since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  We  have 
seen  the  Soviet  Union  move  ahead  with 
their  own  intercontinental  missile  pro- 
gram; we  have  seen  the  Red  Chinese 
test  their  nudear  weapons;  and  we  have 
«eeo  strong  evidence  that  they  are  per- 
fecting their  delivery  systems. 

There  slmi^  can  be  no  do<d>t--we  are 
no  longer  the  only  superglant.  Others 
have  moved  Into  the  arena,  and  our 
fapexiorlty  has  been  effectively  chal- 
legend.  The  question  now  seems  to  be 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  It?  How 
are  we  going  to  meet  that  challenge? 

I  think  that  the  first  step  we  must  take 
is  to  inform  our  fellow  citizens.  I  believe 
that  we  must  go  to  our  peoide  and  tell 
them  in  no  uncertain  terms  just  exactly 
where  we  stand. 

I  still  have  faith  In  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and  I  brileve  that  a  vast  major- 
ity of  our  citizens  still  have  faith  In  this 
Nation.  If  our  people  are  properly  in- 
formed—without rheiork:  or  political 
hogwash— then  I  believe  our  people  will 
respond  with  an  outcry  demanding  thai 
we  move  to  close  the  security  gap. 

At  one  p(dnt  in  our  natlooal  history 
the  great  rallying  cry  of  the  American 
people  was  "millions  for  defense,  but  not 
1  eent  for  tribute."  I  believe  today  our 
people  will  say:  "Do  not  spend  one  penny 
more  than  we  must  for  national  security 
but  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  Gkxl,  do 
not  spend  one  penny  less  than  we  must " 
Mr.  BOZKLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  want 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
SRircc)  for  reserving  this  time  for  us  to 
discuss  our  national  defense  prepared- 
ness, a  matter  of  the  most  extreme  im- 
portance. 

We  are  now  seeing  hopeful  signs  of 
progress  in  easing  the  tensions  that  have 
strained    lntematl<MiaI    relations,    and 
posed  serious  threats  to  world  peace 
for  a  generation. 

But  In  this  period,  as  we  attempt  to 
move  from  an  era  of  confrontation  to 
one  of  negotiation,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  keep  our  defenses  strong,  that  we 
maintain  our  ability  to  negotiate  fro.ii 
strength,  rather  than  weakness. 

This  Is  no  time  for  the  United  States 
to  let  its  guard  down,  or  to  be  luUed  into 
dangerous  comrdacency.  For  if  this  Na- 
tion loses  Its  military  preeminence  in  the 
world,  the  world  will  lose  its  greatest 
single  h(9e  for  peace. 

Again.  I  commend  Mr.  Spkncs  for  his 
eOorta  to  forcefully  remind  the  Congress, 
and  the  Nation,  of  the  necessity  for  a 
strong  defense,  the  very  foundation  of 
oar  freedom. 
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Mr.  CAMP.  Mr..%)eaker.  as  my  oon- 
tiltNitiOD  to  today's  discussion  on  ques- 
tions of  military  preparedness  and  stra- 
tegic arms.  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  national  sover- 
eignty, which  Is  what  national  Amturw^  is 
really  all  about  in  the  final  accounting. 
A  nation  which  cannot  defend  its  own 
borders  is  no  longer  sovereign;  a  nation 
which  cannot  defend  its  own  Interests 
abroad  is  well  on  the  way  to  losing  its 
sovereignty.  We  seem  to  be  moving  very 
much  in  that  direction  at  the  i»esent, 
and  this  Is  a  situation  to  which  we  need 
to  draw  attention  now.  since  its  stark 
reality  may  not  become  clear  to  every- 
one so  long  as  there  is  no  clear-cut  oon- 
f  rontatlon  between  the  Communist  world 
and  the  free  world  at  some  point  on  the 
globe.  That  c(»ifTOntatlon,  by  the  way, 
need  not  necessarily  occur  at  some  far- 
away spot;  it  might  very  well  take  place 
In  our  own  backyard. 

Mr.  Speaker,   before  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion and  occupation  of  Csechoslovakia 
In  1968.  a  great  many  peopie — Includ- 
ing many  Czechs  themselves — thought 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  never  dare 
invade  that  country.  Those  who  looked 
at  the  matter  in  this  way  were  really 
analyzing  things  in  their  own  terms:  If 
they  had  been  in  the  shoes  of  the  Soviet 
leaders,  they  would  not  have  contem- 
plated doing  such  a  thing.  But  the  Soviet 
leadership  has  different  ways  of  seeing 
things  than  we  do.  and  they  recognized 
very  well  that  the  Czech  experiment,  if 
allowed  to  succeed,  would  poee  great 
dangers  to  communism  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  indeed  all  over  the  world:  A  re- 
form movement  from  within  is  some- 
times more  difficult  to  cope  with  than 
foreign  Invasion.  Hie  only  thing  which 
might  have  deterred  them  from  their 
move  was  the  prospect  of  armed  resist- 
ance from  their  victims,  but  the  Czechs 
are  well  known  for  their  reluctance  to 
resort  to  arms,  though  for  some  reason 
they  maintain  a  good  army,  and  the  So- 
viets knew  there  was  very  little  chance 
that  they  would  meet  with  any  active 
(^>po6ltlon.  They  were  right.  And  since 
the  west  hastened  to  forget  what  they 
had  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  So- 
viets really  paid  a  rather  minimft]  price 
for  averting  a   great  danger  to  their 
system. 

After  the  Invasion  was  all  over,  the 
Soviet  leader,  Leonid  Brezhnev,  enunci- 
ated a  policy  now  known  as  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine.  Whereas  before,  at  least 
consistent  lipservlce  had  been  paid  to 
the  prindide  of  noninterference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  nations;  now 
that  was  discarded,  and  the  Soviet  milon 
assumed  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty 
to  intervene  in  domestic  affairs  of  coun- 
tries of  the  Soviet  bloc  in  Eastern  Eu- 
Tope  if  it  deemed  that  the  Socialist  sys- 
ton  was  endangered  there.  In  a  way  the 
Czechs  had  even  set  themselves  up  fw 
this.  It  Is  not  usually  noted  that,  whereas 
most  of  the  East  Eur^)ean  countries  still 
call  themselves  people's  republic — for 
example,  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
and  the  Bulgarian  People's  Republic— the 
name  of  the  Caech  state  was  the  Caecho- 
slovak  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  the 
same  term  as  that  used  to  designate  the 
constituent  republics  which  go  to  make 


up  the  Soviet  Union,  or  the  Utaloii  d 
Soviet  Socialist  RepuMlcs.  Thus  the  long- 
term  prospect  was  that  Czechoslovakia 
would  be  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union  m 
a  republic,  and  thus  would,  of  course  lose 
aU  Its  sovereignty.  The  other  Eastern 
Eonvean  countries  would  probably  t(A- 
low  suit.  So  the  liberalization  in  Czech- 
oslovakia simply  forced  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership to  speed  up  their  timetable  a  bit 
and  to  declare  that  the  Czechs  were  now 
deprived  of  their  national  sovereignty 
even  if  formally  they  remained  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  In  short,  the  interests  of 
international  socialism,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Soviet  Unian.  override  any  prindides 
of  national  sovereignty.  This  principle 
has  been  rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  case 
of  Czechoslovakia. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Brezhnev  has 
been  willing  to  go  a  good  deal  further 
than  this,  especially  when  he  began  to 
extend  his  doctrine  to  such  countries  at 
West  Germany.  Eventually  the  Soviet 
Union  will  extend  its  claim  to  be  the  pro- 
tector of  international  socialism  In  dis- 
regard of  nati<mal  sovereignty,  not  tmly 
to  the  countries  of  the  Communist  bloc, 
but  also  to  those  non-Communist  coun- 
tries In  which  the  Socialists  do  not  rule 
but  where  they  have  large  constituencies, 
as  in  West  Germany.  In  such  Instances 
it  does  not  take  much  imagination  to  see 
the  Soviet  Union  using  all  its  military 
potential,  up  to  and  including  invaslim. 
if  it  decides  that  the  interests  of  social- 
ism are  threatened  In  the  free  world. 
So  long  as  the  Western  World  has  the 
power  and  the  resolve  to  defend  its  in- 
terests, this  power  may  be  kept  at  bay, 
but  we  should  not  delude  ourselves  that 
it  will  not  be  used,  as  it  was  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, if  It  can  be  employed  with  Im- 
pxmity.  So  long  as  the  West  is  strong, 
even  if  it  seems  irresolute,  there  is  al- 
ways the  chance  that  it  may  find  its 
resolution,  and  this  may  be  enough  to 
stay  the  Soviet  leaders'  hand;  but  If  it 
has  nothing  with  which  to  fight,  it  can 
discover  all  the  resolution  it  wants,  but 
it  will  get  nowhere  in  the  crisis.  If  our 
military  power  continues  to  decline  at  Its 
present  precipitous  rate,  we  may  some- 
day find  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  applied 
to  us.  On  that  day  there  would  probably 
be  nothing  we  could  do  about  it.  And  we 
would  be  no  longer  sovereign. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  in  tills 
colloquy  today  to  restate  a  very  simple 
fact — a  fact  so  obvious,  indeed,  that  it 
seems  at  first  blush,  both  ludicrous  and 
presumptuous  to  assume  that  it  even 
bears  repeating. 

The  fact  is  this.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
a  nuclear  power,  and  the  United  States 
is  a  nuclear  power.  They  are  the  only 
serious  nuclear  powers  in  the  world  to- 
day. And  they  represent  philosophies, 
political  structures,  economic  forms,  and 
social  orders  which  are  at  virtually  every 
significant  point  diametrically  oppoiwd. 
In  this  situation,  the  United  States  is  all 
that  stands  between  the  Kremlin  and 
world  empire.  It  is  all  that  stands  be- 
tween the  Kremlin  and  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment for  all  people  It  Is  all  that 
stands  between  the  grpmiin  and  an 
atheistic  morality.  It  is  all.  in  short,  that 
stands  between  the  Kremlin  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  values  and  the  freedoms. 
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Imperfect  as  they  may  appear  to  some, 
that  this  Nation  guarantees  to  its  people 
and  has  committed  itself  to  help  defend 
In  behalf  of  the  free  world. 

That  is  a  rather  obvious  fact.  But  it 
Ifi  a  fact  that  seems  all  too  often  for- 
gotten today  amid  the  disenchantment 
with  om-  unhappy  experience  in  Vietnam 
and  the  naive  rhetoric  which  hammers 
away  at  the  theme  that  we  could  solve 
all  our  domestic  problems  if  only  we 
could  get  out  of  Vietnam,  cut  the  defense 
budget  back  to  a  nubbin  and  use  the 
money  to  attack  domestic  blight.  )^thout 
discussing  the  idea  that  society's  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  by  merely  spending 
more  money — a  trite  old  saw  that  should 
have  been  laid  to  rest  long  ago — without 
refuting  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war  will  mean  bushels  of 
dollsu^  to  spend  on  domestic  ills — an  idea 
already  adequately  repudiated  by  the 
facts  which  my  colleagues  have  stated 
here  today — let  me  simply  say  that  I  am 
indeed  grateful  for  this  discussion  today 
and  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
It.  I  deeply  hope  that  it  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  dispelling  the  euphoric  fog 
Into  wnich  we  have  been  drifting  as  re- 
gards the  priority  which  defense  should 
have  in  our  pltuming  and  the  importance 
ci  its  being  adequate  to  meet  any  of  the 
threats  to  our  continued  existence  which 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy 
poses  for  us. 

In  this  coimectlon,  I  believe  Mr.  Joseph 
Alsop's  column  in  today's  Washington 
Post  is  both  timely  and  pertinent,  and  I 
Include  It  at  the  coruduslon  of  my 
remarks: 

Al.TXKNATIVES  worn  XJtltTKD  STATSB 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

On  the  day  beforo  they  loooed  the  bomb 
on  Hiroshima,  this  reporter  came  within  an 
•ce  of  deciding  to  Join  the  Communlat  Party. 
Sven  today,  the  reminiscence  is  perhaps  rele- 
vant. 

In  brief,  the  China  theater  omnmanderi 
Oen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  had  been  warned 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  a  nuclear 
bomb  would  be  dropped  on  Japan.  The  indi- 
cated drc^-time  was  still  about  48  hoiirs 
ahead  when  Oen.  Wedemeyer  gave  a  farewell 
dinner  for  my  old  chief  of  those  days,  Oen. 
Claire  L.  Chennault.  And  Oen.  Wedemeyer 
told  us  at  dinner  what  lay  just  ahead. 

The  news  meant,  of  course,  that  the  war 
would  soon  be  over;  but  It  meant,  too,  that 
the  ultimate  weapons  had  been  perfected.  In 
consequence,  although  I  do  not  want  to  over- 
dramatize,  the  sole  emotion  that  I  oan  now 
remember  feeling  was  undiluted  horror. 

Hie  next  day,  Oen.  ChennaulfS  plane  took 
us  on  to  New  Delhi.  On  the  long  air  journey, 
there  was  ample  time  to  think  and  all  too 
much,  alas,  that  needed  tMnUng  about.  With 
the  ultimate  weapons  unleashed  upon  the 
world.  It  seemed  to  me  that  what  was  then 
called  "one  world"  was  the  only  rational  ao- 
luUon.  But  I  had  enough  sense  to  see  that 
"one  world"  would  never  be  produced  by 
such  an  instrument  as  the  United  Nations. 

I  also  had  enough  sense  to  ahare  wy  ftw 
of  the  squashy-minded  delusions  about  Joaef 
Stalin's  Soviet  Union,  that  mn  so  ««»""«««« 
at  that  time.  Yet  It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
Commimlst  Party  was  the  only  organization 
seeking  to  create  "one  world"  In  what  may 
be  called  a  practical  manner. 

So  for  hours  In  the  air,  I  wondered  whether 
I  should  become  a  Communist.  Only  as  we 
reached  New  Delhi,  I  concluded  that  this  par- 
ticular alternative  was  basically  unbearable. 


The  Uttle  anecdote  of  over  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago  may  seem  ridiculous;  yet  it  still 
has  its  point  today.  The  point  is,  quite  sim- 
ply, that  the  rational  alternatives  still  con- 
fronting every  American  are  really  hardly 
different  from  those  I  pondered  over  the 
Himalayas. 

The  alternatives,  basically,  are  to  submit  to 
the  Soviets,  thereby  creating  "one  world" 
rather  rapidly:  or  to  make  the  great  efforts 
and  sacrlfloes  and  Investments  that  are  need- 
ed to  maintain  a  pliiral  world,  with  room  In 
It  for  tree  societies.  The  choice  Is  uniquely 
American,  for  the  reasons  indicated  In  the 
last  report  In  this  space. 

At  the  bott(Mn,  there  are  two  reasons.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  can,  and 
moreover  qtilte  surely  will,  create  its  own 
kind  of  "one  world,"  If  the  Soviets  ever  man- 
age to  attain  a  nuclear  monopoly.  Olven  an 
effective  nuclear  monopoly,  plus  the  will  to 
make  some  hard  examples,  any  nation  today 
has  world  empire  within  reach. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States,  as 
the  only  other  serioiu  nuclear  power.  Is 
therefore  all  that  stands  today  between  the 
Kremlin  and  world  empire.  If  you  think 
about  it  at  all,  this  clearly  means  that  the 
iinlque  American  situation  Is  also  a  most 
expoMd  situation. 

Here,  however,  the  main  fact  to  note  Is 
rather  different.  It  is  the  simple  fact  that 
Americans  cannot  possibly  escape  the  re^xm- 
albUltles  resulting  from  America's  present 
unique  situation.  They  are  heavy  and  costly 
responsibilities.  A  great  many  people  in  this 
country  now  wish  to  Ignore  these  responsi- 
bilities— to  iM«tend  that  they  are  not  really 
there — because  of  their  unhapplneas  over 
Vietnam. 

Yet  this  is  an  utterly  untenable  position, 
unless,  for  instance,  you  are  cold-bloodedly 
prepared  to  see  Israel  crushed  out  of  exist- 
ence by  the  surrounding  Arabs,  with  active 
military  support  from  the  Soviets.  In  1970, 
the  record  Is  clear  that  the  Kremlin  gave 
serious  consideration  to  Just  this  enterprise 
of  crushing  Israel.  And  if  the  Kremlin  has 
drawn  back  today.  American  power  Is  the  ul- 
timate reason. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  until  there  are 
other  serious  nuclear  powers  among  the  na- 
tions, American  power  alone  can  prevent  the 
Soviets  from  repeating,  at  wUl,  other  opera- 
tions like  the  one  that  crushed  the  Czechs' 
new  birth  of  freedom.  Nor  is  that  the  end  of 
the  story.  The  new  Isolationism  Is  not  merely 
cruelly  cold-blooded;  It  is  also  ludicrously 
Impractical,  at  least  for  those  neo-isolatlon- 
Ists  who  sincerely  desire  what  used  to  be 
called  "Fortress  America." 

When  the  Soviets  were  seriously  consider- 
ing striking  down  Israel,  for  instance,  their 
real  aim  was  not  Israel's  destruction.  Their 
aim  was  to  get  the  whole  Middle  Kast  in  thMr 
grip,  and  thereby  turn  the  whole  world  bal- 
ance of  power  almost  upside  down. 

Yet  we  cannot  maintain  a  true  "Portress 
America,"  while  permitting  the  Soviets  to  do 
what  they  choose  vrtth  the  world  power  bal- 
ance. It  Is  simply  not  a  feasible  thins  to 
attempt. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Congressmen  Spencx,  Stratton, 
and  Cbanx,  for  requesting  this  time  in 
order  that  the  Members  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  strong  apln- 
icms  on  America's  defense  posture  or  lack 
of  it.  I  can  remember  distinctly  on  an 
early  fall  afternoon  in  September  of  last 
year,  when  the  late  Mendel  Rivers  stood 
in  the  well  of  this  House  and  in  his  own 
words  begged  and  pleaded  with  the 
Members  to  become  aware  and  take  note 
of  America's  deteriorating  defense  pos- 
ture. As  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  was  in  a  position 


to  know  of  what  he  spoke.  Unfortimately, 
no  one  took  Mr.  Rivers'  advice.  I  hope 
the  discussion  this  afternoon  will  have 
some  effect  on  my  colleagues  and  make 
them  realize  the  precarious  situation  into 
which  our  Nation  has  fallen. 

Congressman  Rivers  ended  his  re- 
marks by  quoting  from  President  mxcax 
who  said: 

If  the  present  trend  continues,  the  United 
States,  a  very  few  years  hence,  will  find  ttaeU 
clearly  In  second  portion — ^wlth  the  Soviet 
Union  the  greatest  military  power  on  earth. 

Congressman  Rivers  followed  by  sasring 
"I  am  afraid  that  that  day  has  already 
arrived." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  seem  to  forget  Is 
that,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  stand  to  lose  everytiiing 
if  we  fail  to  discharge  our  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities in  respect  to  our  w^An^i 
defense. 

Consideration  of  the  defense  budget, 
contrary  to  what  s<Hne  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, is  not  a  question  of  assigning  rda- 
tlve  priorities  between  defense  and  do- 
mestic programs. 

Decisions  on  the  defense  budget  should 
be  based  on  the  simple  question  of  na- 
tional survival — and  nothing  more.  The 
issue  should  be  "What  Is  Required  To 
Survive?"  and  not  "How  should  we  allo- 
cate the  national  budget  between  defense 
and  domestic  programs?" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  deal  spe- 
cifically with  our  naval  preparedness.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  my  colleagues  real- 
ize that  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
major  ships  in  the  Atlantic  fieet  are  over 
10  years  old,  and  over  50  percoit  are 
over  20  years.  The  average  age  of  the 
ships  in  the  6th  Fleet  is  almost  19  years. 

Those  who  are  more  knowledgeable 
than  I  on  our  naval  might  believe  that 
our  ships  are  capable  of  handling  a  con- 
tingency situation,  but  are  only  mar- 
ginally capable  of  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  sustained  operations. 

At  the  same  time,  we  find  the  Soviet 
Union  building  more  modem  ships  that 
are  capable  of  traveling  anywhere  on  the 
high  seas.  We  find  the  Russians  fioutlng 
their  seapower  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  assigning  their  nuclear  submarinjs 
to  patrol  the  coastline  of  America  at  a 
discreet  distance.  Even  with  these  direct 
threats  to  our  national  security,  some  of 
us  appear  to  sit  back  and  be  content. 
Some  feel  that  by  closing  their  eyes,  it 
will  just  all  go  away. 

The  best  way  I  know  to  describe  the 
situation  is  to  compare  it  to  a  football 
game.  A  few  years  ago  we  were  entering 
the  fourth  quarter  with  a  20-point  lead 
over  the  Russians.  By  next  year  or  the 
next,  we  will  be  entering  the  fourth 
quarter  with  the  score  tied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  all  waked 
up  smd  became  aware  of  the  deteriorat- 
ing condition  of  our  national  defense 
posture.  We  need  to  face  facts  and  realize 
that  we  can  no  longer  sit  back  on  our 
laurels  and  live  on  a  reputation  of  the 
1940's.  This  is  1971.  Times  have  changed 
and  we  may  find  them  changing  even 
more  and  in  a  way  none  of  us  care  to 
think  about. 

We  cannot  as  a  nation  afford  to  spend 
one  penny  less  on  national  defense  than 
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tbftt  amount  wblob  Is  required  to  tneoro 
ttMt  you  and  I  and  tlie  genermtloiM  tbat 
win  ftdlow  us  can  ccntinue  to  live  m 
tna  dtlaens  In  a  tree  end  democrmtlo 

Amnrtwi. 

Ifr.  DANDCL  of  TOrglnla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  cooe  mlgbty  natloo  is  moving  Inezor- 
aMy  toward  tlw  status  of  a  second-daas 
power. 

Tliat  once  mighty  natioa  Is  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Beset  with  domestic  problems,  real 
and  lmag1n»d.  torn  by  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, harassed  by  seemingly  uncontrol- 
lable luflatloo.  slowly  soocumbtng  to  a 
hedonistic  tndlffereDce  and  conoplacency 
that  Is  not  only  frlghtnlng  but  shocking 
this  Nation,  as  a  remvsentattve  demoe- 
racr.  may  wdl  be  in  its  death  thzY)e8. 

There  are  many  things  right  In 
America,  lliere  is  still  more  freedom  In 
the  phlted  States  than  In  any  nation  in 
the  woild.  The  peoide  of  our  country  are 
still  the  best  fed.  best  clothed,  and  best 
housed  In  the  wtttld.  For  the  fhvt  time, 
we  are  spending  more  money  for  health. 
education,  and  welfare  than  we  are 
vending  on  national  defense.  But  some- 
where, somehow,  our  sense  of  values  has 
become  distorted.  We  seem  more  deter- 
mined to  bring  about  shorter  working 
hours  and  hl^er  wages  and  profits  than 
we  are  In  preserving  the  system  that  has 
made  America  the  wealthiest  naUon  in 
the  world. 

If  we  are  not  already  a  second-class 
naval  poww  compared  to  the  Soviets, 
then  certainly  we  shall  soon  beeune  a 
second-class  naval  power. 

We  are  spending  more  money  on  Navy 
shlpbulldhig  this  year  than  we  have  since 
cmlflcatlon  of  the  armed  services.  But 
even  the  amount  we  are  seeking  this 
year  leaves  us  far  behind  in  our  goal  to 
at  least  maintain  parity  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviets  are  bufldlng  submarines 
at  a  fantastic  rate,  not  less  th^n  six  to 
eight  per  year,  a  production  rate  far  in 
excess  of  ours.  Their  shipyard  capacity 
i»  even  greater.  Ttaeee  are  nuclear  and 
PDluls-type  sid>mar1nes.  In  3  w  4  years 
to^  will  have  the  equivalent  of  our 
Polaris  fleet  and  then  they  will  surpass 
us.  Hjey  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  their 
guided  missile  capability  on  board  their 
naval  vessels.  They  have  passed  us  in  the 
producticm  of  new  fighter  aircraft.  And 
while  they  are  flying  a  new  medium 
range  bomber,  and  new  supersonic  fight- 
ers, we  are  stUl  arguing  atwut  the  B-1 
the  P-14,  and  F-16. 

No  one  can  question  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  today  have  a  definite  superiority 
in  tnteroontlnental  ballistic  missiles.  I 
am  not  making  this  statement  based 
upon  my  own  condu'ions.  Let  me  quote 
from  the  supplemental  statement  to  the 
report  of  the  Blue  Ribboi:  Panel  which 
noted  the  following  trends  in  our  de- 
fense posture: 

Plrst.  The  growing  Soviet  superiority 
In  ICBM's: 

Second.  The  Soviet  commitment  of 
greater  resources  than  the  United  States 
to  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons,  with  the  continued  deployment 
thereof: 

Third.  The  possibility  that  present  U.S. 
tec.hn<aoglcal  superiority  win  be  lost  to 
the  Soviet  Union; 


Fourth.  Tbe  convlnelng  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Ublon  seeks  a  presmptiv*  first- 
strike  capability; 

Fifth.  The  npiOtj  expanding  Soviet 
naval  capability;  and 

Sixth.  The  mounting  hostility  of  seg- 
ments of  the  pttbUe  toward  the  military, 
the  Defense  Establishment  and  ''the  mil- 
itary-industrial complex."  without  due 
recognltkm  that  sustained  irresponsible 
criticism  could  undomine  and  weaken 
the  only  foroeB  yibich  provide  security 
for  the  United  SUtes. 

Tbe  panel  concluded  that  If  these 
trends  continue  the  United  States  win 
become  a  second-rate  power  incajMUale 
of  assuring  the  future  security  and  free- 
dom of  its  people. 

In  the  forward  to  "Jane's  Fighting 
Ships,"  which  Is  certainly  not  a  parochial 
publication,  you  wlU  find  these  words: 

llu  size  and  ralsilTO  oapabUltlM  of  the 
United  Stetea  Nevy  continue  to  decUne  at 
wbat  many  auCbotttlaa  oonalder  to  be  an 
•lannlng  rate.  Iltla  attoatlon.  hitherto  dls- 
ouaaed  In  doaed  aeaitijiui  of  naval  <<«ii<h^], 
and  In  thla  annoal,  la  now  being  addnwad 
opMUy.  The  Chief  of  Mavai  Operatlona  haa 
told  Oongreaa  that  the  Kavy  has  '^  lower 
than  prudent  torel  of  current  foroea"  and 
haa  "been  falUng  weU  bdxtnd  a  reeponalbia 
replacement  rate." 

The  only  naval  superiority  that  re- 
mains exclusively  in  American  hands  Is 
the  aircraft  carrier  and  it  must  be  per- 
fectly clear  by  now  that  the  days  of  the 
big  carriers  are  rapidly  coming  to  a 
close.  They  are  Irreplaceable,  but  they 
are  not  being  replaced.  They  are  as  in- 
vulnerable to  attack  as  anything  that 
floats,  but  they  have  been  made  vulner- 
able by  attacks  from  aU  sides  by  those 
who  argue  that  welfare  programs  must 
supersede  defense  programs.  They  are 
frightfully  expensive— but  they  are  also 
indispensable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  may  be  ap- 
proaching the  eventide  of  its  short  and 
glorious  history.  It  may  even  now  be  too 
late  to  8t<v  the  dock.  And  unless  this 
Nation  tightens  its  bdt.  restores  its  Ini- 
tiative. reUndles  Its  patriotism,  and  lec- 
ognlaes  the  awesome  chaUenge  to  Its  way 
of  life,  then  in  not  too  many  years  from 
now  we  may  simply  be  a  short  para- 
graph in  Soviet  history  books. 

I  read  recently  hi  a  book  by  James 
Mlchener  that — 

In  this  eountiy  we  get  atuck  mth  taxes, 
but  In  the  old  country  we  used  to  get  stuck 
with  bayonets. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but  I  am  a 
realist,  and  that  day  may  be  doser  than 
we  think. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  there  are  46 
nations  that  are  presently  receiving 
American  military  assistance.  Several  of 
these  nations  malce  no  pretense  of  al- 
lowing their  own  dtlsens  political  free- 
dom. Several  others  are  using  our  aid  not 
for  defensive,  but  for  offensive  purposes. 
StlU  others  are  employing  American 
weapons  not  to  protect  themsdves  from 
fordgn  aggression,  but  to  suppress  law- 
ful dissent  at  home. 

Thus,  much  of  the  congressional  de- 
bate over  our  mUltary  assistance  pro- 
gram has  necessarily  centered  aroimd 
negatlvdy  oriented  problems:  Which  na- 
tions currently  recdvlng  aid  are  under- 
serving?  Which  nations  are  abusing  our 
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frioidshlp?  Which  nations  should  be  n- 
chidad  from  the  next  year^  programt 

My  purpose,  however,  approadies  ^ 
foreign  assistance  dilenuna  from  a  dif- 
ferent, more  posltlvB  dlreetlan.  It  is  nol 
to  see  support  taken  away  from  any  of 
our  frioxls.  Rather,  it  is  to  insure  that 
a  hliAily  deserving  nsAion,  the  State  «f 
Israel,  does  became  a  recipient  of  UJL 
mlUtary  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  unanimously  agreed 
among  aU  rational  statesmen  that  Is- 
rad  la  the  only  democratio  idly  we  haw 
podtlon  hi  the  lOddle  East.  Hie  massive 
Infudon  of  Soviet  arms  Into  the  Arab 
States  has  made  the  situation  dear.  Is- 
rad  is  the  only  democartlc  ally  we  haw 
hi  that  area  of  the  world.  If  the  Inter- 
national security  Interests  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  preserved.  Israeli  politi- 
cal and  mlUtary  Integrity  must  likewise 
be  presunred.  Even  Preddent  Nixon  hss 
stated: 

We  support  Isratf  because  we  on>oae  ag- 
greaalon  in  every  form.  We  support  Israel  ba> 
oaxise  it  is  threatened  by  Soviet  impertalhot 
and  we  support  laael  because  it  offen  hoos 
In  the  Middle  laat. 

The  Presidaitial  words  echo  a  fins 
statement.  However,  as  has  happened  so 
often,  the  State  Department  has  faUed 
to  match  noble  sentiment  with  equally 
noble  action. 

Allow  me  to  document  for  you  a  pro- 
cesdon  of  newspaper  headlines  which 
successfully  highlights  the  absurdity  of 
our  present  Mldeastem  policy : 

September  4.  1970:  "Arms  Surv^ 
Shows  Aid  by  Soviet  Has  RebuUt  Arabs 
to  Prewar  Power." 

March  30,  1971:  "Survey  Disdoses 
Masdve  Buildup  of  Soviet  Military  Force 
in  Egypt." 

April  19.  1971:  "Soviet  Spur  Arms 
Flow  to  Egypt." 

April  23. 1971 :  "Egypt  Reportedly  Gets 
New  Air  Defense  Missiles."  And  Anally. 
the  crowning  irrationality,  on  July  13, 
1971:  "U.S.  Aides  See  No  Shift  in  Mid- 
east Arms  Balance." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  ovendielm- 
ing  evidence  of  the  Soviet  arms  buildup, 
I  find  it  incredible  that  our  Qovemmmt 
can  assert  that  it  sees  no  threat  to  Isradl 
security. 

During  the  last  10  months,  Egypt  alone 
has  recdved  over  100  new  Mig-21  fight- 
ers. Under  a  Soviet-Syrian  military  pact 
signed  last  February,  Syria  has  already 
recdved  21  Mig-21's,  five  Sukhd-T 
fighter-bombers,  and  22  MI-«  heUc(^ 
ers,  designed  for  troop  transport.  Anoth- 
er Arab  belligerent,  Lybia,  has  over  100 
fighter  Jets  currently  on  order  from 
Prance. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  than  the 
huge  quantities  of  arms  being  shipped 
to  the  Arabs,  is  the  extremely  advanced 
quaUty  of  these  weapons.  For  while  the 
United  States  has  dawdled  over  selling 
our  dder  model  planes  to  Israel,  Rus- 
sia has  been  giving  her  newest,  most 
sophisticated  weapons  to  the  Arab  ag- 
gressors. 

Among  these  new  armaments  are  a 
squadron  of  Mlg-23  Foxbat  flghters.  Re- 
puted to  be  the  world's  fastest  warplane. 
the  Foxbat  has  been  Judged  by  Israd  and 
the  West  to  demonstrate  a  clear  superio- 
rity over  the  aircraft  currently  flown 
by  the  Israelis. 
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The  Soviets  have  also  supplied  to 
Egypt  the  new  SA-^  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles, with  an  diectlve  range  of  80.000 
feet. 

Finally,  Russia  has  installed  "Swamp" 
and  "Markham,"  two  electronic  miUts^ 
communications  systems  which  effective- 
ly link  fighter  planes,  radar,  ground 
troops,  and  gun  emplacements. 

We  axe  aU  familiar  with  the  Jokes  re- 
garding Egyptian  military  incompe- 
tence. However,  these  Jets  are  no  longer 
H>plicable,  for  the  new  weapons  systems 
are  bdng  manned  almost  exclusively  by 
Russians.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  the  Soviets  have  undertaken  a  major 
military  gambit  in  the  Middle  East 

The  question  before  us  is  then.  "Just 
what  Lb  the  United  States  going  to  do 
about  the  Soviet-Arab  militarization?" 
Recent  devdopments  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  administration  Intends  to  do 
nothing.  It  is  my  purpose  to  spotlight 
this  do-nothingness. 

So  that  the  public  can  finally  see  how 
we  have  spent  billions  in  aid  for  46  dif- 
ferent nations — ^yet  for  the  firmest,  most 
democratic  of  our  allies,  the  State  of 
Israel,  we  have  not  granted  one  penny 
of  assistance. 

I  firmly  hope  that  Congress  may  not 
only  discover,  but  may  correct  the  In- 
c<Hisistencies  and  Irrationalities  in  our 
policy. 

Why,  for  example,  are  we  supplying 
dd  to  several  nations  which  ndther  de- 
serve nor  require  American  mlUtary  as- 
sistance as  urgently  as  Israd,  when  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  even  balking  at  our 
promise  to  sell  supersonic  planes  to  the 
Israelis? 

Due  to  the  classified  nature  of  the 
information,  I  cannot  at  this  time  reveal 
any  specific  facts  or  figures.  However, 
I  do  wish  to  announce  my  intention  to 
introduce,  legldatlon  that  would  in- 
clude Israel  in  future  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance programs. 

Mi.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  War  of  1812  this  Na- 
tion has  genuine  cause  for  concern  as  to 
its  national  security.  The  decade  of  the 
sixties  witnessed  the  defense  posture  of 
the  United  States  plummet  from  unques- 
tioned superiority  to  the  point  where 
potential  enemies  have  reason  to  seri- 
ously consider  blackmailing  the  United 
States  into  submission  to  the  wiU  of 
another  nation. 

The  Soviet  Union  today  has  deployed 
and  operational  more  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  than  does  the  United 
States  targeted  so  as  to  wipe  out  most 
of  our  land-based  ability  to  retaliate 
against  attack.  More  ominous  is  the 
Soviet  Union's  research  and  development 
effort  involving  rapid  and  substantial 
increases  in  their  already  awesome  first- 
and  second-strike  capability. 

Russian  research  and  development  has 
also  provided  the  Soviet  tactical  forces 
with  a  new  fi^^ter  design  almost  every 
18  months.  The  United  States  is  not 
scheduled  to  have  a  new  fighter  imtll 
197S — and  this  at  a  time  when  Soviet 
tactical  aircraft  are  operationally  su- 
perior to  our  most  advanced. 

Most  alarming  in  the  U.S.  overaU  de- 
fense posture  is  the  deplorable  status  of 
the  UjB.  Navy.  Tlie  latest  edition  of  the 


authoritative  Jane's  Fli^iting  Ships 
credits  the  Soviet  Union  with  superpower 
status  in  terms  of  Its  naval  vessds  In- 
bcdng  and  rates  the  UJB.  Navy  as  inferior 
at  the  present  time,  with  the  dtuatlon 
steadily  worsening.  Even  after  reducing 
the  fieet  to  a  700 -ship  level,  most  of  those 
remaining  are  at  least  20  years  old  and 
many  date  back  to  World  War  n.  Few 
modem  replacements  have  been  author- 
ized and  fewer  are  actually  on  the  way. 
The  Soviet  Union,  however,  is  presently 
expanding  its  new  and  effident  navy  at 
three  times  the  rate  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets  are  con- 
structing additional  shipyards  to  fur- 
ther accderate  their  naval  expandon. 
As  with  tactical  aircraft  and  missiles,  the 
Soviets  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  oceans 
of  the  world  and  are  making  every  effort 
to  Increase  their  lead. 

The  disquieting  Soviet  military  advan- 
tage colnddes  with  a  rise  in  isolationism 
and  antlmllltary  feeling  in  this  country 
which  is  based  cm  the  naive  belief  that 
even  defensive  weapons,  rather  thsm  the 
aggressive  designs  of  men  and  nations, 
are  the  true  causes  of  war.  This  is  simply 
not  so.  In  the  rush  to  satisfy  domestic 
priorities  such  as  exist  in  no  other  nation, 
the  damage  to  our  defense  capabilities  is 
appalling.  We  cannot  put  the  cart  bef cffe 
the  horse.  It  is  imposdble  for  this  Nation 
to  advance  the  principles  upon  ix^ch  it 
is  founded  without  first  assuring  free- 
dom from  outside  aggresdon.  Often  for- 
gotten is  that  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is 
the  American  people  who  stand  to  lose  a 
200-year  experiment  in  freedom — an  ex- 
periment in  which  the  well-being  of  the 
individual  has  risen  to  heights  never 
before  equaled.  We,  as  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  cannot  afford  to  fail 
in  our  respondbilities  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate national  defense. 

The  fdlowlng  articles  further  lUus- 
trating  the  precarious  state  of  our  de- 
fense efforts  merit  serious  consideration: 
NizoK's  Bio  Task  :  DaraMSB  Pitnszno 
(By  WUlUm  S.  White) 

Democratic  defense  leaders  are  privately 
pleading  for  more  Republican  help  to  beat 
off  a  gathering  new-liberal,  neo-lsolatlonlst 
assault  upon  the  administration's  military 
budget  that  Is,  In  fact,  by  far  the  gravest 
ChaUenge  Preeldent  Nlxon  has  yet  faced. 

For  whUe  many  have  seen  Senate  rejection 
of  two  of  the  President's  southern  nominees 
to  the  Supreme  Court  as  his  most  profound 
defeats  ever,  theae  would  Indeed  be  fairly 
relative  to  a  loas  by  him  of  control  of  the 
defense  posture  of  this  nation. 

The  Senate's  refusal  to  oonflrm  Judgee 
Clement  Haynsworth  and  Harrold  Carswell 
was  no  mere  tap  on  the  presidential  wrist, 
to  be  sure.  StUl,  he  has  already  partly  re- 
captured Initiative  there  by  bringing  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun  through  to 
Senate  confirmation,  and  there  la  no  doubt 
that  before  too  long  Mr.  Nlxon  will  have  put 
another  conservative  court  appointee 
through  the  Senate. 

So  the  Prealdent  wUl  oltlmattf  y  win  this 
war.  To  lose  the  war  for  the  Pentagon's 
budget,  however,  would  be  an  Irreveralble 
(llsastnr.  both  In  terms  of  our  national  safety 
and  of  Mr.  Nixon's  own  authority  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

For  wild,  deep  cuts  In  military  q>endlng 
are  now  being  demanded  by  a  highly  emo- 
tionallfwid  and  mixed  bag  of  plain,  old-fash- 
ioned budget-alaahers,  conscientious  objec- 
tors to  any  and  aU  wars  or  even  defense  ap- 
propriations, and  howling  evangels  for  llmtt- 


leaa  a|>|itfciiirtatl>>fts  fbr 
niaae  people  ooof  ront  national  security  wltli 
Its  greatast  cttsls  atnoe  the  laolattoBtots  at 
the  "SOs  very  nearly  destroyed  our  entixs 
military  establishment. 

8tMh  highly  responsible  men  as  tba  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  and  House  Anned  Bervtoea 
Committees,  Sen.  John  Stennls  of  Iflartwlppl 
and  Step.  F.  Atwaid  HAben  of  LouMana,  an 
thus  poignantly  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  Job  ahead  of  them. 

It  la  not  merely  that  so  many  of  the  head- 
lined Democratic  senatorial  candidates  tor 
President  are  in  headlong  flight  from  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  American  military 
power  before  Increasing  Soviet  military 
power.  There  Is  the  immense  complication 
that  substantial  ranks  of  liberal  BepUbUoans 
In  Congress  have  Joined  the  clamor  against 
"militarism."  Their  rhetoric  Is  almost  word 
for  word  an  echo  of  some  three  decades  ago 
whUe  Hitler  was  rising  In  Germany  and  the 
Japanese  war  lords  were  following  suit  In 
the  Pacific. 

Then,  the  leader  of  the  Isolationists,  Sen. 
Gerald  Nye  of  North  Dakota,  was  running  a 
hlgh-declbel  propaganda  'nnveetigatton" 
against  "the  merchants  of  death."  A  rather 
less  hysterical  description  of  these  fellows 
was  that  they  wwe  simply  men  who  were  try- 
ing to  make  such  weapons  of  defense  as 
were  minimally  vital  against  the  onset  of 
what  everybody  but  the  Isolationist  could 
see  was  the  gathering  storm  of  the  second 
World  War. 

Interestingly,  the  leader  of  the  new  ls61a> 
tlonlsta,  the  new  adversaries  of  the  despised 
Pentagon,  Is  also  from  the  upper  Middle  West, 
which  more  than  any  other  section  has  for 
generations  tended  to  believe  that  to  see-no- 
evll  and  hear-no-evU  was  the  best  guarantee 
of  "pe&oe."  The  new  Gerald  Nye  Is  Sen.  WU- 
11am  Proxmtre  of  Wisconsin. 

The  great  American  war  lover  of  old  was 
a  Democratic  President  named  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt — who  was.  In  fact,  all  but  traatl- 
cally  trying  to  keep  this  country  neutral. 
Now  the  great  American  war  lover  Is  a  Ba- 
publlcan  President  caUed  Richard  Nlxon — 
who  Is,  In  fact,  all  but  frantically  trying  to 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  without  IntoleraUe 
loss  of  American  honor  and  national  Interest. 

We  barely  made  It  30  years  ago  In  the 
matter  of  an  adequate  defense  establishment. 
And,  with  aU  our  belated  rearmament,  we 
should  possibly  have  been  thrown  off  the 
Normandy  beaches — and  quite  possibly  have 
lost  the  war  then  and  there — had  fate  given 
us  three  more  days  of  the  foul  weather  that 
hit  us  on  D-Dey.  Those  who  were  there  know 
and  remember  this;  It  Is  a  pity  that  thoae 
who  were  not  do  not  and  cannot. 

[From  the  Manchester  Union  Leader,  Feb.  l, 
1971] 

AnifTaAT.  RICKOVKB   EXPUUKB   N*VT   RaQfimB- 

watm:  NucLsaa  WaasRipa  Nebdco  roa  U.S. 
SacuaiTT 

(By  Adm.  Elyman  G.  Rlckover) 
We  are  returning  from  the  poet-refutilng 
sea  trials  of  the  USS  Enterprise  (CVAN66), 
our  Orst  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier.  The 
ship  con4>leted  aU  teats.  Including  fuU  power 
operation,  powered  by  her  new  dealgn  reactor 
cores  which  have  enough  fuel  to  last  more 
than  10  years.  The  Enterprise  was  overhauled 
and  refueled  by  her  buUder.  the  Newport 
News  ShlpbuUdlng  and  Dry  Dock  Co.  of  New- 
port News,  Va. 

Ilie  Kntetprlaa  was  commissioned  Nov.  36, 
isei.  She  operated  three  yaazs  before  her 
first  refueling,  including  a  30,000  mUe  cruise 
around  the  world  without  loglsUc  support 
with  the  nuclear  Long  Beach  and  the  nuclear 
frigate  Balnbrldge  In  1B«4. 

FoUowlng  her  first  refueling,  the  Enter- 
prise operated  four  years  on  her  second  aat 
of  reaoto^  cores.  Including  four  deployments 
to  Vietnam  before  entering  the  atUpyard  tor 
her  second  refueling  and  oveiliaul.  Dm  Bi- 
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tttjulM  has  ■taam^ri  mote  Ui*xi  600,000  mllM 
to<l»t«. 

Durlnc  the  lut  yekr  the  KatwprlJa  baa 
baea  oom|>let«ly  overbaiUad  and  reactor  ooraa 
ot  an  entirely  new  design  Have  been  Installed 
In  her  eight  reactor  plants.  These  new  cores 
contain  energy  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
oil  which  could  be  carried  on  a  train  oX  tank 
can  stretching  from  Washington  to  Boston. 
This  will  provide  her  enough  fuel  to  carry 
out  all  operations  for  the  next  10-13  years, 
thus  making  her  truly  Independent  of  fuel 
logistics  support. 

The  new  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers, 
Nlmlta  (CVAN88)  and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
(CVAN4I8),  now  under  construction  at  New- 
port News.  wlU  each  have  two  reactors 
irtilch  will  produce  about  as  much  power  as 
the  eight  reactors  In  the  Eaterprtse.  The 
Initial  reactor  cores  to  be  Installed  In  the 
Nlmlta  class  carriers  will  provide  for  13  years 
of  ship  (derations  without  refueling. 

We  now  have  three  nuclear-powered  guided 
missile  ships  in  operation,  the  cruiser  Long 
Beaoh.  the  frigate  Balnhridge  and  the  frigate 
Truxtnn.  Two  more  are  under  construction: 
the  frigates  California  and  South  Carolina. 
Funds  have  also  been  appropriated  for  the 
first  two  ships  of  a  new  class  of  nuclear 
frigates  called  the  DLONS8  class  and  advance 
procurement  funds  have  been  appropriated 
for  three  more.  The  Navy  plans  to  build 
more  nuclear  frigates  In  later  years. 

Nuclear  power  in  s\irface  warships  glvaa 
them  the  ability  to  operate  continuously  at 
high  speed  which  affcrds  them  protection 
not  available  to  nonnuclear  ships.  This  can 
mean  the  difference  between  winning  and 
losing  battles.  As  the  nvunber  of  our  advance 
bases  decreases  and  the  size  of  the  Fleet 
shrinks  the  need  for  ships  independent  of 
the  logistic  umbilical  cord  for  propulsion 
futf  will  continue  to  increase. 

Next  to  providing  the  major  deterrent  to 
all-out  nuclear  war,  the  most  important  mis- 
sion of  our  Navy  is  to  insure  that  our  liist 
line  naval  striking  forces  can  carry  out  their 
mlaiOQ  against  the  threata  the  Soviets  ate 
preaently  developing.  A  significant  portion 
of  our  surface  warships  must  be  nuolear- 
powered  or  we  may  end  up  without  a  credible 
deterrent  to  Communist  encroachments 
which  do  not  warrant  escalation  to  a  nuclear 


Our  canlea  an  xulnarable  to  attack  by 
Soviet  crulM  mlastlee  as  are  aU  surlace 
ships.  However,  the  first  Une  of  defense  our 
surface  ships  have  against  such  miasUea  and 
their  launehen  is  carrier  baaed  aircraft. 
Without  carrlen  and  their  aircraft,  other 
warships,  replenishment  ships  and  amphibi- 
ous forces  would  all  be  much  man  vulner- 
able. 

The  nuclear  carrier  task  force  with  iU 
capabUlty  of  unlimited  operation  at  ><igt> 
»P««<1  t»  the  most  powerful.  least  vulnerable 
surface  ship  torc«  in  the  history  of  naval 
warfan. 
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As  the  Soviets  achieve  parity  in  nuclear 
weapons  strength,  a  credible  deterrent  against 
lower  levels  of  aggression  becotnca  vital.  As 
recent  developments  have  shown,  we  r^T> 
no  longer  rely  on  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
to  stop  Communist  aggression  unless  the 
issue  is  so  vital  to  us  that  we  are  willing  to 
risk  destroying  ourselves  to  resolve  It. 

IN  VI  1KB   DUtASTXa 

To  structure  our  defenses  on  Vietnam-type 
wars  and  let  our  capability  to  hold  our  own 
in  a  larger  nonnuclear  war  go  by  default  Is 
to  Invite  disaster.  It  U  wldaly  understood 
that  American  nuclear  superiority  over  the 
past  26  yean  has  deterred  nuclear  war;  it 
is  not  as  widely  understood  that  our  naval 
superiority   over   this   period   has   deterred 


If  we  do  not  maintain  the  capablUty  to 
operate  our  first  line  naval  striUng  forces  in 
all  areas  our  naUonal  intoreata  dictate,  we 
wlU  have  given  up  the  ability  to  carry  out 
sustained  military  operaUons  away  fran 
our  shores,  not  only  by  the  Navy  but  by  the 
other  services  as  wtil. 

For  the  foreseeable  futun  the  aircraft  car- 
rier win  be  the  principal  offensive  striking 
arm  of  the  Navy  in  a  nonnuclear  war  No 
other  weaprai  system  under  devdt^ment  can 
replaoe^e  long-range  sustained,  conoentrat- 
•d  firepower  of  the  carrier  air  wing. 

Tori>edo-firing  nuclear  submarines,  cruise 
nHssUe-flrlng  nuclear  submarines,  nuclear 
frigates  with  antialr  and  antisubmarine 
capabilities,  are  aU  needed  to  supplement 
and  augment  the  capabilities  of  the  nuclear 
carrier. 


Nuclear-powered  carrier  task  forces  can 
steam  at  high  speeds  without  concern  for 
fuel  conservation  or  slowing  to  refuel.  When 
necessary,  nuclear  ships  can  steam  at  high 
speeds  to  areas  of  low  threat  for  replenish- 
ment of  combat  consumables  such  as  weap- 
ons and  aircraft  fuel.  These  opUons  are  not 
available  to  conventionally  powered  ships. 

Oil-fired  warships  must  be  refueled  every 
few  days,  their  operations  will  be  restricted 
If  the  tankers  they  need  are  sunk  or  diverted 
by  the  presence  of  enemy  ships.  The  Umted 
States  lost  more  than  130  tankers  In  the 
World  War  n  Atlantic  Campaign,  mostly  due 
to  German  submarines  an  order  of  magni- 
tude slower  and  leas  capable  than  the  sub- 
marines the  Soviets  have  today.  The  Oer- 
mans  started  World  War  n  with  87  subma- 
rines. The  SovleU  today  have  350  submarines 
at  least  86  being  nuclear-powered. 

Some  have  objected  to  nuclear  warships  on 
the  basis  of  higher  Initial  Investment  cost. 
These  ships  are  often  compared  m  cost  with 
cheaper  conventional  ships  of  much  lesser 
military  capability,  the  argument  being  that 
we  should  biuid  more  of  the  cheaper  con- 
ventional ships  rather  than  fewer  of  the  nu- 
clear ships. 

Tet  study  after  study  has  shown  that  when 
all  costs  are  considered  nuclear  warships  coat 
little  more  than  conventional  warships 
having  the  same  weapons  systems— and  the 
nuclear  warships  are  far  superior  militarily. 

Further,  the  cost  of  war  Itself  far  exceeds 
any  cost  needed  to  be  prepared  to  prevent  a 
war.  The  best  warships  we  can  buUd.  hence 
the  cheapest,  are  those  which  are  never  used 
in  combat  because  they  have  served  to  pre- 
vent war. 

With  the  heavy  military  and  nonmilitary 
demands  on  the  budget  the  United  States 
must  only  spend  where  it  is  necessary  and 
where  the  value  received  is  clear.  But  the  real 
value  of  having  a  Navy  capable  of  coimterlng 
the  Soviet  threat  cannot  be  meastved  in  dol- 
lars alone;  our  survival  may  depend  on  it. 

The  Soviets  recognize  the  Importance  of 
becoming  the  world's  strongest  sea  power. 

We  have  now  chosen  not  to  challenge  them 
with  numbers  of  ships.  It  Is,  therefore,  essen- 
tial that  the  atilps  we  do  build  are  the  most 
powerfiu  and  effective  weapons  we  know  how 
to  build. 

This  means  nuclear  propulsion  for  major 
warships.  The  penalty  for  any  other  approach 
is  the  steady  erosion  of  ovtx  conventional  mil- 
itary forces;  a  consequent  reduction  in  our 
Influence  and  In  our  "options"  in  world  af- 
fairs; and  the  reliance  for  otir  security  on  a 
nuclear  weapons  force  wliich,  if  used,  could 
mark  the  supreme  faUure  of  mankind. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  29,  1971) 

Jams'8  Bats  VS.  Flbtt  Decldos  Wmu 

Sovier  Has  a  "SopKaKAvr" 

London,  j\Uy  29.— A  British  military  ex- 
pert said  today  that  American  naval 
strength  In  a  serious  decline  whUe  the  So- 
viet fleet  has  expanded  into  a  "supernavy" 
with  a  greatly  increased  sphere  of  influence. 

"The  situation  for  the  VS.  Navy  U  seri- 
ous,"  Raymond  V.  B  Blackman,  editor  of 
the  authoritative  Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  said 
in  a  foreword  to  the  1971-72  edition,  pub- 
lished today. 


"By  any  standards,"  Mr.  in«i»^».fTi  added. 
"the  Soviet  fleet  now  represents  the  sudm^ 
navy."  »*«»» 

He  wrote: 

"So  prolific  has  the  Soviet  naval  shin- 
buildmg  effort  been  that  the  Ua^jftTto 
now  able  to  maintain  a  standing  naval  force 
m  the  Uedlterranean  five  times  stronger 
than  five  yean  ago  to  counter  the  American 
Sixth  Fleet.  "i^^ricaa 

"Again,  five  yean  ago  the  U.S.8  R.  had 
no  warships  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  to- 
day there  are  a  scon  of  surface  ships  alone 
and  there  Is  no  tcUlng  how  many  Soviet 
submarines  are  in  the  area." 

BOLB  or  laaaiu  boat* 

Mr.  Blackman  underlined  a  reUtlvely  new 
development  in  "the  recognition,  not  only 
by  major  powers  but  also  by  smaller  coun- 
tries, of  the  tactical  power  and  strategic  in- 
fiuence  of  the  fast  and  diminutive  warship 
armed  with  the  optimum  payload  of  guided 
missiles." 

An  alarming  feature  of  the  last  decade, 
he  said,  was  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of 
buUdlng  fighting  ships.  "Confronted  with 
this  escalation  problem  several  of  the  smaller 
countries  decided  that  the  answer  was  small- 
er and  cheaper  vessels,"  he  wrote. 

"The  diminutive  mlssUe  boats  with  sur- 
face-to-surface systems  will  give  tnwiiff 
navies  an  offensive  power  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  modest  over-all  size." 

Norman  Polmar.  editor  of  the  American 
section  of  the  729-page  annual,  painted  a 
gloomy  pictiue  of  the  United  States  naval 
development. 

"The  sizs  and  relative  capabUities  of  the 
Ualted  States  Navy."  he  said,  "continue  to 
decline  at  what  many  authorities  consider 
to  be  an  alarming  rate.  The  force  levels  of 
the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  reduce  several 
categories  of  warship  to  their  lowest 
strengths  for  a  decade." 

This  has  affected  nearly  all  categories  of 
vessels  except  aircraft  carriers,  in  which  the 
American  Navy  "now  and  for  the  near  fu- 
ture maintains  a  decisive  advantage."  he 
said 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  "has  already 
exceeded  the  United  States  In  active  surface 
ship  and  submarine  numbers.  Including  near 
parity  in  nuclear  submarine  strength  and  a 
larger  nuclear  submarine  construction  pro- 
gram." Mr.  Polmar  wrote  "In  some  respects 
the  characteristics  and  capabilities  of  the 
Soviet  ships  obviously  are  superior  to  those 
of  their  V&.  Navy  counterpart." 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  July  29, 
1971) 

U.S.  Navt  DKxm  SncN  Sxaious 
(By  Louis  Nevin) 

LOMOON.— A  British  miltary  expert  said 
today  that  American  naval  strength  is  in 
a  serious  decline  while  the  Soviet  fleet  has 
expanded  into  a  "super  navy"  with  a  greatly 
increased  sphere  of  Influence. 

"The  situation  for  the  U.S.  Navy  is  seri- 
ous." Raymond  V.  B.  Blackman.  editor  of  the 
authoritative  Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  said  In 
foreward  to  the  1971-1972  edlUon,  published 
today. 

"By  any  atandards."  Blackman  added,  "the 
Soviet  fleet  now  represents  the  supernavy 
of  a  superpower." 

Increasing  Soviet  naval  power,  he  said,  has 
led  to  "a  somewhat  belated  but  now  acute 
awareness  evinced  by  hitherto  quite  auton- 
omous navies  of  the  need  for  International 
cooperetlon  and  mutual  security." 

This  brought  greater  cooperation  in  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Padflc  oceans,  he  said,  but 
the  British  withdrawal  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  left  a  hole  in  Western  global  defenses. 
"The  prime  necessity  would  appear  to  be 
a  multinational  Standing  Naval  Force  Cast, 
comprising  wanhipe  seconded  from  each  of 
the  countries  with  military  or  commercial 
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Interests  in  that  oceanic  hemlsphen  from 
South  Africa  to  Indoneaia,"  Blackman  said. 

He  wrote:  "So  prolific  has  the  Soviet  naval 
■bipbuldlng  effort  been  that  the  VASH.  is 
now  able  to  maintain  a  standing  naval  force 
in  the  Mediterranean  five  times  stronger 
than  five  yean  ago  to  counter  the  American 
eth  Fleet. 

"Again,  flve  yean  ago  the  U.SJ3JI.  bad  no 
warships  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  today 
there  are  a  score  of  surface  ships  alone,  and 
there  is  no  telling  how  many  Soviet  subma- 
{Ines  are  in  the  area." 

Blackman  underlined  a  relatively  new  de- 
velopment in  "the  recognition,  not  only  by 
major  powen  but  also  by  smaller  countries, 
of  the  tactical  power  and  strategic  influence 
of  the  fast  and  diminutive  warship  armed 
with  the  optlmiun  payload  of  guided  mis- 
sUes." 

He  added:  "Ironically  it  is  the  new  world 
sea  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  had  en- 
gendered the  yen  for  cooperation,  and  It  is 
the  Soviet  navy  which  has  pointed  the  way 
to  the  ascendency  of  the  missile  boat  over 
much  larger  orthodox  warships." 

An  alarming  feature  of  the  past  decade, 
he  said,  was  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of 
building  fighting  ships.  "Confronted  with 
tills  escalation  problem  several  of  the  small- 
er countries  decided  that  the  answer  was 
smaller  and  cheaper  vessels."  he  wrote. 

"The  diminutive  missile  boats  with  sur- 
face-to-surface systems  will  give  smaller  na- 
vies an  offensive  power  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  modest  over-all  size  .  .  ." 

Norman  polmar.  editor  of  the  American 
section  of  the  729-page  annual,  painted  a 
gloomy  plctiuw  of  VS.  naval  development. 

"The  size  and  relative  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  Navy."  he  said,  "continue  to 
decline  at  what  many  authorities  consider  to 
be  an  alarming  rate  .  .  . 

"The  force  levels  of  the  fiscal  year  1972 
budget  reduce  several  categories  of  warship 
to  their  lowest  strengths  for  a  decade."  This 
affected  nearly  all  categories  of  vessels  ex- 
cept aircraft  carrlen.  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  "now  and  for  the  near  future  main- 
tains a  decisive  advantage,"  he  said. 

The  Soviet  navy,  however,  "has  already  ex- 
ceeded the  United  States  In  active  surface 
ship  and  submarine  numbera,  including  near 
parity  in  nuclear  submarine  strength  and  a 
larger  nuclear  submarine  construction  pro- 
gram." Polmar  wrote. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  30 
destroyers  provided  by  the  DD-963  pro- 
gram are  urgently  required  as  a  vitally 
Important  segment  of  the  Navy's  future 
ASW  force  structure.  Let  me,  for  a  few 
minutes,  expand  on  why  this  need  is  so 
pressing  at  this  time. 

Although  the  U.SJ5 Jl.  Is  basically  self- 
sufficient  in  that  she  can  secure  essen- 
tially all  the  raw  materials  she  requires 
from  the  Eurasian  Continent  and  does 
not  have  to  rely  on  sea  communication — 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  are  not. 
Yet,  the  self-sufficient  Soviets  are  con- 
tinuing to  expand  their  seapower  while 
ours  is  being  reduced.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Soviets  understand  the  geo- 
Krm>hic  importance  of  seapower. 

Our  Navy's  primary  task  is  to  insure 
that  the  sealines  of  communication  are 
maintained — unbroken — ^In  order  to  sus- 
tain our  overseas  forces  and  our  allies. 
Today,  the  Soviet  Navy  Is  appearing  in  all 
the  oceans  of  the  world.  Their  large 
submarine  force,  in  particular,  consti- 
tutes a  challenge  to  our  primary  task. 
Remember  that  in  late  1942  the  Oer- 
mans,  with  only  about  65  subs  at  sea  in 
the  Atlantic  almost  succeeded  in  sever- 
ins  our  vital  sealanes  of  communica- 


tions, llie  Russians  have  almost  six  tiwuMi 
that  number,  and  to  underestimate  this 
threat  could  be  fatal.  We  can  only  main- 
tain our  sealanes  by  a  dedicated,  mod- 
em Navy  with  adequtae .  resources  in 
terms  ci  modem  ships  and  aircraft. 

Because  of  this  submarine  threat,  the 
UJS.  Navy  must  have  capable  up-to-date 
ASW  units.  "Hie  backbone  of  any  ASW 
force  is  the  destroyer.  It  is  the  destroyer 
which  has  the  speed  and  seakeeping  qual- 
ities to  keep  up  with  our  fast  task  forces 
and  high  speed,  high  value  military  con- 
voys. These  ships  must  be  able  to  carry 
out  protracted  ASW  miimif^niy  at  high 
speeds  and  in  all  sea  conditions  any- 
where in  the  world.  The  destroyer  has  al- 
ways been  and  will  continue  to  be  known 
as  the  workhorse  of  the  Navy.  A  modem, 
capable  destroyer  force  composed  of  ade- 
quate numbers  of  shlpis  is  more  essential 
to  our  country's  defense  today  than  ever 
before. 

Today,  more  than  25  years  after  World 
War  n,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  fleet's 
destroyer  force  consists  of  ships  whose 
basic  design  stems  from  the  late  1930's 
and  whose  construction  was  completed  in 
the  early  1940's.  These  ships  have  been 
modernized  to  the  limits  permitted  by 
their  basic  hull  and  machinery. 
The  fact  is  that  they  are  not  capable  of 
being  further  updated. 

The  DI>-963  class  destroyers,  which 
have  beai  optimized  for  ASW,  are  in  part, 
the  replacements  for  overage  destroyers 
now  in  the  fleet.  The  Navy  has  consist- 
ently reported  to  Congress  the  require- 
ment for  a  minimiiTn  of  30  Of  these  ships, 
which  is  far  from  a  1-for-l  replacement. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  objective  of 
the  EHD-963  program  has  been  to  deliver 
highly  capable,  multipurpose  destroyers 
to  the  fleet  through  series  production  of 
a  standard  design  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
All  weapons  and  sensors  for  the  DD-863 
were  selected  from  those  available  sys- 
tems that  have  already  been  in  produc- 
tion, or  systems  that  will  have  completed 
extensive  tests  and  proofing  prior  to  be- 
ing installed.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
stress  that  the  program  is  no  longer  in 
the  study  phase  but  is  now  under  devel- 
opment and  production.  We  are  not 
involved  in  guesswork  or  speculation — no 
research  is  Involved. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  the 
DD-963  will  be  only  comparable  to  its 
Soviet  coimterparts  at  sea  today.  This 
if  not  so.  For  its  expressed  purpose,  the 
DI>-9«3  has  the  best  ASW  weapons  and 
electronic  ssrstems  available.  Its  staying 
power,  habltability,  and  growth  features 
are  the  best  yet  developed  by  our  Navy, 
and  in  those  areas  it  will  be  far  superior 
to  any  Soviet  ship.  In  fact,  Navy  infor- 
mation shows  that  the  DD-963  will  be 
the  best  ASW  ship  in  any  navy. 

There  also  has  been  some  talk  that  the 
DD-963  program  will  be  delayed  by  the 
LHA  program.  This  is  not  so,  either. 
To  date,  all  contract  milestones  have 
been  met  and  the  program  is  on  sche- 
dule. 

Finally,  the  DD-96S  program  is  the 
product  of  over  4  years  of  careful  step- 
by-step  planning  which  has  resulted  in 
a  ship  that  will  carry  the  most  effective 
and  modem  weapons,  sensors,  and  other 
equipments  available.  This  program  has 


already  been  subjected  to  unusually  de- 
tailed and  well-documented  review  by 
the  Congress.  It  has  gone  b^ond  tbe 
initial  funding  stage.  Tbe  contract  was 
executed  Jime  23,  1970.  and  funds  have 
already  been  appropriated  for  nJne 
ships:  three  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  six  in 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  flyscal  year  1972  De- 
fense authorization  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress contains  a  requironent  for  tbe 
seven-ship  third  increment.  Cost  esti- 
mates have  not  changed  since  last  year's 
program  presentation,  except  for  esti- 
mates of  escalation.  Aiiy  reduction  in  the 
30-ship  program  would  involve  sub- 
stantial cancellation  costs  and  reduce 
any  savings  in  cost  that  accrue  from  a 
multiyear  contract.  I  urge  Members  of 
Congress  to  support  full  funding  for  tbe 
seven  DD-963 's  now  in  the  budget  before 
Congress. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  weak- 
ness of  our  strategic  defense  doctrine  is 
becoming  more  apparent  every  day.  For 
example,  rather  than  being  able  to  quick- 
ly settle  the  dispute  with  the  Soviet  Union 
over  the  Middle  East  as  we  were  able  to 
do  in  1956,  we  are  now  forced  into  an 
inconclusive  and  dangerous  period  of 
dealing  with  the  Soviets  when  we  are  un- 
able to  influetioe  their  actions  through 
diplomatic  means.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  vast  growth  in  Soviet  strategic  forces. 

While  the  United  States  has  been 
clinging  to  the  "assured  destruction" 
doctrine  of  national  defense  for  almost 
10  years  since  it  was  forced  upon  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  seeking  strategic  supericnity. 
Rather  than  stopping  at  'parity"  as  Sec- 
retary McNamara  assured  us  they  would. 
tbe  Soviet  Union  has  been  building  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces  at  a  rate  which  far 
exceeds  any  plausible  requirement  of  de- 
terrence. 

The  result  is  that  the  task  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  become  to  as- 
sure the  vulnerability  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States — in  service  of  a  doc- 
trine that  Is  without  logical  or  empirical 
support  for  any  of  its  premises. 

The  assured  destruction  doctrine  has 
beoi  concisely  analyzed  by  Dr.  Donald  O. 
Brennsn,  a  staff  member  of  the  Hudson 
Institute  in  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times,  entitled  "Strategic  Al- 
ternatives I  and  n"  on  May  24-25.  1971. 
While  I  may  not  necessarily  endorse  all 
its  arguments,  I  think  much  of  what  is 
said  should  be  considered,  and  therefore, 
I  include  the  complete  text  of  Dr.  Bien- 
nan's  essay  in  the  Record  : 

BraATScic  ALraufATivas:  I 
(By  Donald  O.  Brennan) 

American  stntegic  nuclear  p<dicy  has  been 
dominated  In  recent  yean  by  an  idea  called 
"assured  destruction."  This  concept  is  that 
the  dominant  task  of  the  U.8.  strategle  forces 
is  to  be  able  to  mount  a  nuclear  attack  that 
would  reliably  destroy  a  substantial  fraction 
of  the  Soviet  society,  even  after  a  major 
Soviet  strike  on  American  forces.  Recent  pub- 
lic statements  of  the  Nixon  Administretlon 
have  emphasised  a  doctrine  called  "stntegic 
sufficiency."  Although  published  formula- 
tions of  this  doctrine  are  ambiguous.  It  is 
clear  that  something  like  the  concept  of 
"assxired  destruction"  still  dominates  Amer- 
ican stntegic  policy,  even  if  the  terminology 
itself  Is  no  longer  used  in  official  statements. 

This  domination  extends  to  stntegic  arms- 
control  matten.  It  la  widely  argued  that  the 
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Totmt  pMocfol.  (teble.  Mcuze. 
mmwillj  <l— lT«t>U  wnncnMBt  te  on*  In 
vMch  w  tutO.  tb*  6oTMa  maiirtatn  »  "mn- 
toal  ■■ui>d  dectniettaa"  poitun.  In  which 
no  ■ertooi  effort  tt  nuKto  by  either  ilde  to 
Itanlt  the  etrflUm  dalni{e  thet  couM  be  tn- 
flloted  by  other,  lioet  of  the  opposition  In  the 
West  to  eobetaBtial  ejeteaae  of  mteUe  de- 
fenee  for  eltlH  and  eome  of  the  oppoettlon  to 
the  atiecoaid  ABM  ajrvtoa  dnlvee  ftvn  the 
AUeged  beneflte  of  euoh  e  poetore.  ThU  la 
perttnent  to  the  farthoanUng  Sorlet-Ameri- 
oan  negoCUtlons  on  offenalve  &nd  deCenalTe 
fcvoee  announced  by  Pxeeldent  NUon  lest 
Thnrtdey. 

Z  baUere  that  the  ooneept  of  mutnal  ee- 
suied  daetruotlon  pnorldes  odb  of  the  fsw 
Instanees  In  which  the  obTlous  acronym  for 
■omethlng  yMde  at  once  the  appropirlata 
dwerlptlon  for  It;  that  la.  a  ICatoal  Aanoed 
Destruction  poataire  aa  a  goal  la,  almost 
UteraUy.  mad.  UAD. 

If  the  f  oreea  of  technology  and  Interna- 
tional poUtlca  prortded  absolutely  no  altema- 
tlve,  one  might  rtfuotantly  accept  a  MAD 
poeture.  Bat  to  think  of  n  aa  dealimbte— for 
Instance,  aa  a  dearly  pietou'ed  goal  of  our 
anna-control  nefoUatlone.  aa  many  cunent 
propoaala  aotomatleally  assume— is  Msane. 
This  can  be  made  very  dear  by  considering 
the  simplest  and  most  effeotlTe  means  of 
leallzlnglt. 

At  pneent.  we  and  the  SoTleta  achieve  a 
ICAD  posture  by  means  of  long-range  mla- 
slles  and  bombers  armed  with  thermonuclear 
weapons.  There  are,  boweTer,  many  proMenM 
aaeodated  with  these  forcee;  mlasllee  and 
bombers  may  lie  attacked  before  they  are 
launched,  they  may  fan  to  perform  property, 
or  they  may  fall  to  penetrate  enemy  defenees. 
Oonoem  about  such  vulnerabiutlea  In  otur 
posture  helpe  drive  the  arms  race.  These 
forcee  are  also  expenstve;  the  VS.  alone 
qtends  about  $3  UlUon  a  year  on  them. 

Now,  If  It  were  geniUnely  desirable  to  have 
a  MAD  posture,  we  could  schlere  it  far  more 
effeetlTely,  leUatdy  and  cheaply  than  at  pree- 
ent.  As  Leo  SaUard  remarked  ten  yean  ago, 
we  and  the  SoTleta  oould  have  an  arms-con- 
trol agreement  to  mine  each  other's  cities. 
We  oould  Install  very  large  thermonuclear 
weapons  with  secvire  firing  arrangementa  In 
Moeoow,  Ijenlngrad,  Kiev,  and  to  on.  while 
the  Sovleta  could  Inatall  similar  weapona  and 
arrangementa  in  New  York  City.  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  and  so  on.  It  is  technically  feasible 
to  make  such  a  system  very  secure,  and  the 
vulnerabUltles  mentioned  above  oould  be 
eliminated,  which  would  reduce  arms  race 
I»essuree.  While  such  a  system  would  have 
Ite  own  technical  problems,  analysis  Indi- 
cates they  woxild  be  far  simpler  to  solve 
than  thoae  of  the  present  system.  It  would 
also  be  mudi  ehmptr  than  the  current  sys- 
tem; It  could  have  bllllona. 

Tet  almost  everyone  will  Judge  It  starkly 
absurd,  even  after  consideration.  And.  since 
a  mlned-clty  system  is  clearly  the  beet  way 
of  reallxtng  a  MAD  posture,  It  foUows  that 
a  BCAD  posture  aa  a  goal  Is  Itself  fundamen- 
tally abeurd — It  Is.   Indeed,   mad. 

This  reductlon-to-ab«udlty  argument  Is 
useful  for  sharply  drawing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  eomethlng  must  be  wrong  with 
MAD  as  a  way  of  Ufe.  However,  one  can  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  MAD  directly.  There 
are  at  least  three  Interrelated  problems. 

The  first  la  that.  In  spite  of  our  best  efforts, 
a  major  nuclear  war  could  happen.  An  insti- 
tutionalized MAO  posture  la  a  way  of  insur- 
ing, now  and  forever,  that  the  outcome  of 
such  a  war  would  be  a  nearly  ii-numjtiMl  dis- 
aster for  everybody.  While  techncdogy  and 
poUUes  may  conaptre  for  a  time  to  leave  us 
temporarily  in  such  a  posture,  we  should  not 
wtf  come  It — we  should  rather  be  innfc^ng  {or 
ways  out  of  it.  And  they  can  be  found. 

The  second  fundamental  dUBeulty  Is,  in  es- 
sence, political:  Tba  body  poUtle  ot  the 
united  States  did  not  create  a  Dspartmant 
of  Defence  for  the  purpoee  at  deUbarately 


ua  all  bostagas  to  eaaaty 
thm  Oowenunant  Is  supposed,  aeocrdlng  to 
the  Constltntkm,  to  '^novlde  for  the  «~»'™«w 
defeDse."  and  ptalxdy  most  Amerleana  would 
revolt  at  the  Idea  that  a  mlned-dty  system 
is  a  eenalbie  way  to  do  thla.  Iliey  would  be 
quite  right.  Hie  Defence  Department  should 
be  more  conosmed  wlttk  aaaoilng  live  Ameri- 
cana than  dead  Russians. 

The  third  fundamental  dlfleulty  Is  moraL 
We  eheuld  not  deUberately  create  a  system 
in  which  millions  of  Innocent  civilians  woiild, 
by  Intention,  be  exterminated  In  a  fUluje  of 
the  system.  The  system  u  not  that  reliable. 
If  we  accept  a  MAD  poeture  as  an  Interim  so- 
lution, we  should  be  scsklng  ways  out  of  It, 
not  ways  to  enshrine  It. 

Tomorrow  I  tbaH  discuss  alternative  dl- 
recttone  for  strategic  poUoy  and  arms 
controL 

SraATSQXc  ALTxavATivaa:   n 
(By  Donald  O.  Brennan) 

Teaterday  I  explained  that  many  people 
regard  a  poettire  of  Mutual  Aasiired  Destruc- 
tion— MAD — as  a  desirable  objective  of  our 
arms-control  policy.  I  also  explained  that  a 
mlned-dty  system  was  obviously  the  most 
efficient  way  of  achieving  a  MAD  posture, 
and,  since  the  mlned-dty  system  was  dearly 
absurd,  it  foUowed  that  a  MAD  posture  iteelf 
must  be  abeurd. 

Why,  then,  do  sobm  Americans  advocate 
a  MAD  posture?  The  advooatee  Involved  are. 
In  the  main,  technical  or  technically  oriented 
people  accustomed  to  theoretical  models,  and 
the  arguments  Involve  appeals  to  "stabU- 
lty~  of  various  kinds  and  references  to  other 
Bophlstlcated  Jargon — Jargon  that  I  under- 
stand very  well,  having  helped  to  articulate 
It  a  decade  and  more  ago.  For  Instance,  one 
argument  sometimes  beard  is  that  this  pos- 
ture will  best  protect  against  nuclear  war 
altogether,  but  this  proposition  is  very  du- 
bious indeed. 

While  thaae  advocates  are  undoubtedly  sin- 
cere, and  many  of  them  are  even  intdllgent, 
I  believe  have  been  bemiised  by  theoret- 
ical models  of  strategic  interactions,  models 
which  seem  s(q>hlstlcatad  and  InteUectually 
aniealing  but  wlilcb  are  In  fact  much  over- 
simplified deecrtptions  of  reality.  Indeed, 
some  few  technical  people,  who  have  at  least 
had  the  integrity  to  follow  the  logic  of  their 
analysis  to  its  condusion.  have  been  so  be- 
mused by  these  models  that  they  have  seri- 
ously advocated  the  actual  deployment  of  a 
mined  city  system. 

WeU,  If  an  InsUtuUonaliaed  MAD  poeture 
la  not  desirable  as  a  permanent  way  of  life, 
and  It  Is  not,  what  alternative  Is  available? 
The  answer  Is  to  provide  increasing  empha- 
sis on  defense,  and  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  rdatlve  effort  devoted  to  strategic 
offensive  fences. 

There  la  much  controversy  about  Just  how 
effective  defense  (such  aa  ABM)  can  be  made 
against  current  offenalve  forces,  or  against 
further  enlarged  offensive  foroee.  I  cannot 
discuss  this  controversy  here.  However,  there 
Is  very  little  controversy  over  the  fact  that 
defence  can  be  made  quite  effective  If  the 
opposing  offense  is  held  down  or  actually  re- 
duced, whUe  aUowed  defense  U  built  up.  nils 
Is  predady  the  dlrectton  that  negotlatlona  in 
the  Strategic  Arme  Limitation  TMka  ahould 
be  taking,  but,  so  tar  as  I  can  sse.  have  not 
yet  been  taking.  The  forthcoming  negotia- 
tion on  offendve  and  defensive  fcreea  wHI 
provide  both  Oovemmenta  with  a  good  op- 
portunity to  punue  thla  poadbUlty. 

Bven  if  it  were  held  that  currently  achiev- 
able defenae  la  too  Ineffective  to  be  uaeful 
against  even  a  auttaHy  reduced  offenalve 
threat  (a  podtlon  that  few  Informed  parsons 
would  believe) .  it  makee  little  sense  to  pi«- 
dude  the  posdbiUty  of  a  more  efftotive  de- 
fense being  found  in  the  future.  Most  of  the 
current  approaches  to  thsse  matters  would 
do  so. 


It  mlgfet  be  poaalble  to  aditove  ataaite 
effeoU  simply  by  sharply  ledoolng  cffeiMlva 
forcee.  without  any  deftaae.  If  it  were  act 
for  two  factors:  (a)  there  are  o«hsr  coun- 
tries In  the  world  bestdaa  tbe  IJtiNed  Btataa 
and  the  Soviet  TTnkm.  and  (b)  perfect  in- 
speetlcB  of  sharply  reduced  offensive  tanm 
probably  cannot  be  achieved,  and  defence 
can  provide  proteotbm  egalnst  elandestlne 
waepoiis. 

The  most  desirable  postures  providing  in- 
creaaed  defendve  emphaaia  would  be  t^^nt 
achievable  through  negotlatlona  with  the 
Sovleta.  If  atwh  negotlatlona  ahould  fao, 
other  altematlvee.  though  leas  deairable,  an 
avallaUe.  I  believe  a  sensible  unflatsral 
American  strategic  program  wotdd  1m  gov^ 
emed  by  the  following  three  rules: 

The  Budget  Rule.  We  should  spend  about 
as  much  money  on  strategic  offendve  and 
defensive  forces  combined  ss  the  Soviets  do, 
neither  greatly  more,  which  might  stlmiilate 
arma-race  effects,  nor  greatly  less,  which 
would  leave  us  In  a  podtlon  of  Increasing 
risk. 

I  shall,  for  obvious  reasons,  call  t>»t«  ths 
Brass  Bule.  In  terms  of  possible  strategic 
nuclear  wars,  we  should  be  able  to  do  about 
as  badly  unto  the  Soviets  as  they  can  do 
unto  us.  This  makee  Its  uuUkdy  that  the 
Soviets  oould  "dictate"  terms  to  the  United 
Statee  In  a  crisis.  Note  that  this  formula- 
tion—In contrast  to  the  McNamara  formu- 
lation of  "asstired  destruction" — ^leavee  open 
the  poedblUty  of  rediiclng  our  threat  to  ths 
Soviets.  If  their  threat  to  \u  can  be  reduced 
by  whatever  means. 

The  Defense  Rule.  Of  the  money  provided 
by  the  Budget  Rule,  qiend  as  much  on  de- 
fease as  Is  compatible  vrith  tbe  Brass  Rule. 
Pot  the  foreeeeable  future,  this  would  re- 
quire major  continued  eqiendlturea  on  of- 
fense. 

We  should  not  be  busily  engaged  in  forging 
a  permanent  Sword  of  Damocles,  to  K^ng 
forever  over  our  heads,  by  our  own  «uitg« 
and  efforts.  It  Is  too  likely  to  faU.  We  should 
rather  devote  our  best  efforts  to  — «f««g 
from  this  MAD  posture.  The  alternatives  are 
available. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  extremely  interesting  study  written  by 
Mr.  Prank  J.  Johnson.  This  article,  en- 
titled "America  In  Danger,"  paints  an 
alarming  picture  of  the  shifting  balance 
in  military  power  now  underway.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  a  magna  cum  laude  graduate 
in  international  afTairs  from  Dartmouth 
University  with  a  M.A.  from  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  where  he  specialized  in 
Soviet  affairs. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security.  I  am  intimately 
familiar  with  the  increasing  domestic  un- 
rest which  has  characterized  our  Nation 
for  at  least  the  last  5  years.  Internal  sub- 
version is  a  real  and  pressing  problem 
with  which  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  are  trying 
to  c(V)e.  However,  as  Mr.  Johnson  points 
out  in  this  article,  we  must  not  let  our 
internal  problems  distract  us  from  main- 
tenance of  the  defenses  necessary  to  fore- 
stall an  armed  attack  on  the  United 
States  by  the  Soviet  Union  and,  if  such 
an  attack  should  occur  deqjlte  our  best 
efforts,  enable  us  to  emerge  from  war  the 
winner. 

The  Soviet  Politboro  has  been  concen- 
trating its  attacks  against  our  Nation  in 
various  interrelated  fields  of  iinarmed 
revolutionaiy  warfare  up  to  this  point. 
They  have  been  conducting  what  one  of 
the  greatest  military  theoreticians  of  all 
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time,  Karl  von  dausewits.  refexred  to 
as  "war  in  the  wider  sense."  The  fact 
that  they  have  been  using  this  approach 
up  to  now  does  not  mean  that  they  will 
not  resort  to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  bring  about  the  revolution  should  the 
oiq;>ortunlty  to  successfully  utilize  them 
arise.  If  the  250.000  demonstrators  which 
assembled  in  our  Nation's  Capital  last 
spring  had  been  250.000  members  of  the 
Red  army,  the  situation  today  would  be 
quite  different. 

Mr.  Johnson  points  out  that  there  is 
overwhelming  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  constructing  its  strategic  offen- 
sive and  defense  forces  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  acquire  a  first-strike  capability 
against  the  United  States.  Although 
ibere  are  some  who  state  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  achieve  such  a  capability  we 
can  very  easily  visualize  situations  where 
a  disarming  first  strike  on  the  United 
States  is  clearly  possible  within  the  not 
too  distant  future.  A  first-strike  cv>a- 
billty  consists  of  being  able  to  lower  the 
UJB.  retaliatory  capability,  through  the 
use  of  counterforce  offensive  weapons 
and  ballistic  missile  defense,  both  active 
such  as  ABM  and  passive  civil  defense 
procedures,  below  that  level  of  damage 
which  the  Soviet  Politboro  would  con- 
alder  unacceptable.  We  know  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  immense  missiles  such 
as  the  SS-9  with  a  25-megaton  warhead 
capacity,  and  a  strategic  defensive  sys- 
tem which  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Intelligence  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand has  characterized  in  these  words: 

By  almost  any  yardstick,  overall  Soviet 
aerospace  defenses  are  the  strongest  In  the 
world. 

The  Soviets  long  ago  went  besrond  any 
reasonable  force  level  which  is  designed 
simply  for  deterrence.  A  first-strike  capa- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  c«ly  easily  c<mceivable  but  it  is 
apparent  that  they  are  moving  toward 
the  point  where  the  reality  of  the  rela- 
tive strategic  military  b«tlance  will  coin- 
cide with  the  conception.  I  would  like 
to  remind  all  my  colleagues  that  the 
head  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
Ooi.  Bruce  K.  Holloway,  stated  before 
tbe  Senate  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services  Just  last  April  that  in  his 
opinion: 

Thla  country  la  in  greater  danger  today 
than  It  waa  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  ot  at 
any  time.  In  my  Judgment,  since  the  18th 
century,  but  the  danger  isnt  generally  rec- 
ognised. 

I  would  have  to  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  General  Holloway's  evaluation  of 
tbe  situation.  The  question  is,  What  can 
we  do  about  it?  One  fact  Mr.  Johnson 
mentions  several  times  is  that  the  United 
States  had  denied  itself  a  damage-limit- 
ing option  for  its  missile  force  even 
though  the  state  ot  the  art  allows  us  to 
give  our  ICBM's  such  a  capability.  Gen- 
eral Hcdloway  testified  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  that  noth- 
ing had  a  higher  priority  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  He  also  testified  that  the  De- 
partment oi  Defenae  did  not  request  ttiat 
our  strategic  forces  be  upgraded  to  in- 
clude this  essential  damage-limiting 
capabUity. 

The  reason  for  this  reluctance  to  make 
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our  strategic  rtx^ket  weapons  as  accurate 
as  they  might  be,  seons  to  be  that  some 
of  our  policymakers  are  enmeshed  in  a 
vicious  theory  concerning  the  effect  of 
counterforce  weaponry  on  stability.  "Hiey 
hold  that  a  coimterforce  damage-limit- 
ing capability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  that  is  the  ability  to  limit  dam- 
age to  ourselves  through  knocking  out 
Soviet  strategic  offensive  missiles  prior 
to  launch,  may  lead  the  Soviets  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  contemplating  a  first 
strike  and  thus  motivate  them  to  strike 
first  in  a  crisis  situation.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  context  that  some  of  these 
same  people  do  not  seem  to  regard  the 
Soviet  counterforce  weapons  as  destabi- 
lizing or.  if  they  do.  would  simply  prefer 
not  to  mention  the  fact,  since  they  are 
usually  not  only  opposed  to  Increasing 
the  accuracy  of  our  missile  force,  but 
also  opposed  to  the  constniction  of  an 
ABM  system  which  would  help  protect 
our  land-based  Minutemen  from  tbe 
Soviet  coimterforce  weaponry. 

In  any  case  what  would  seem  to  be  an 
obvious  fact,  that  an  adequate  defensive 
posture  must  Include  the  capability  to 
eliminate  enemy  weapons  prior  to 
launch  as  well  as  after  launch,  seems  to 
have  become  lost  in  the  semantic  shuffle. 
An  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
extreme  peril  in  which  we  are  placing 
ourselves  t^  refusing  to  perform  a  rela- 
tively inexpensive  modification  of  our 
existing  forces  so  that  they  will  have  a 
forward  damage-limiting  capability. 

The  time  period  when  the  Soviets  were 
projected  to  have  the  capability  to  criti- 
cally degrade  our  land-based  Minuteman 
force  was  1975  until,  in  February  of  this 
year,  construction  of  new  large  Soviet 
silos  was  observed.  This  projection  Is 
now.  according  to  testimony  of  Dr.  John 
S.  Foster.  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  obsolete.  This  con- 
struction of  new  miasile  fields  is  taking 
I^ace  dtirlng  the  SALT  talks. 

Although  we  are  now  satellite  basing 
our  strat^ic  bomber  force,  diq>eratag 
them  to  a  number  of  airfields  away  from 
our  coast  to  increase  the  time  available 
for  takeoff  in  case  the  Soviets  decide  to 
attack  them  with  their  growing  SLBM 
force,  the  B-1  bomber,  with  its  much 
faster  reaction  time,  will  not  be  deployed 
until  1980.  By  the  time  the  B-1  enters 
the  force  we  will  probably  be  down  to  a 
strategic  bomber  level  numbering  ap- 
proximately 225  G  and  H  model  B-52's. 
To  put  this  in  pens>ective.  our  strategic 
b(Hnber  force  numbered  1,500  in  1961.  At 
the  same  time,  Soviet  deployment  of 
Y-class  ballistic  nuclear  submarines — 
similar  to  our  Polaris — ^Is  proceeding  at 
a  much  faster  rate  than  originally  pro- 
jected, and  they  will  probably  equal  us 
in  numbers  of  Polaris-type  subs  by  early 
1974. 

These  two  factors  taken  together  lead 
me  to  believe  that  should  present  trends 
continue,  Soviet  m<»nentum  In  deploy- 
ment of  new  weapons  systems,  and  lack 
of  appropriate  U.S,  reoionse  will,  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  result  in  the  sur- 
vivability of  both  our  Minuteman  force 
and  our  bomber  force  being  in  grave 
doiAt.  These  two  increments  of  our  stra- 
tegic triad  contain  93  parent  of  our  de- 


liverable megatonnage.  Should  tbe  So- 
viets be  able  to  destnoor  our  lazid-based 
Ifinutemen  through  the  use  of  their  BS- 
9'8  and  new  missile  syston.  and  our  stra- 
tegic bomber  force  through  tbe  use  of 
SLBM's,  this  would  leave  tis  with  25  to  30 
Polaris-Poseidon  submarines,  assuming 
that  the  Soviets  do  not  make  a  break- 
through in  ASW  techntquew,  on  station 
and  ready  to  r^allate. 

The  Soviets  on  tbe  other  hand  wHl 
still  have  unlaunched  a  force  of  800 
SS-11  ICBlfs — similar  to  our  Minute- 
man — in  hardened  silos,  plus  about  100 
S8-3's — also  similar  to  our  Minuteman. 
Due  to  the  influence  ot  the  "assured 
destruction  doctrine"  on  our  force  struo- 
ture  neither  our  Polaris  nor  our  new 
Poseidon  have  the  ability  to  neutraliaa 
this  Soviet  countovity  reserve  force.  Our 
SLBM's  can  only  be  used  against  civilian- 
industrial  targets  and  are  ineffective 
against  hardened  mlsriles  such  as  the 
S8-11.  We  have  only  two  options. 

If  stability  has  anything  to  do  with 
preventing  the  Soviet  Union  from  acquir- 
ing a  first-strike  capability  and  if  sta- 
bility implies  anything,  it  implies  this: 
falling  to  eq^  our  Polaris-Poseidon 
force  with  warheads  which  can  be  deliv- 
ered with  enough  accuracy  to  deny  the 
Soviets  an  invulnerable  missUe  force  to 
hi^ily  destabilizing. 

It  is  time  we  all  came  to  grips  with 
the  reality  of  present-day  conditions.  By 
limiting  our  own  strategic  options,  spe- 
cifically by  failing  to  equip  our  missile 
forces  with  a  damage  limiting  option,  we 
are  increasing  So^dst  (vtlons  and  under- 
mining the  credibility  of  our  deterrent. 

The  following  study,  written  for  dis- 
tribution by  the  American  Conservative 
Union  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  released  in 
July  1970,  merits  careful  consideratioQ 
and  I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoRs: 

Amxbica  m  DAMcm — ^Thx  VS.  amo  tbb  Sovm 
Uioom;    tbx   Skiit   nc    thz   Bauutcs  a» 

POWXB 

From  the  beginning  of  the  ao-oalled  "cold 
war"  the  principal  weakness  in  the  Americaa 
cond\ict  of  that  struggle  has  been  the 
factor  of  will.  Bxcept.  perhapa.  for  the  era 
of  Louis  Johnson  (Secretary  of  Defense  un- 
der President  lYiunan),  preceding  the  Ko- 
rean War,  the  military  power  has  been  avaU- 
able  to  acoompliah  almost  any  objective  to 
which  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  nation 
set  Its  mind.  Had  it  been  the  Soviet  Umon 
which  enjoyed  tbe  atomic  monopoly  in  1946, 
rather  than  tbe  n.S.,  the  worid  today  would 
quite  probably  be  controlled  by  Moscow 
through  means  of  nuclear  blackmail  against 
any  nation  that  might  not  "cooperate."  NO 
such  "solution"  to  the  problem  of  peace  waa 
ever  open  to  the  United  Statee  because  ot 
our  national  character;  we  are  not  aggree- 
sors.  Our  great  military  advantage  did  offer 
us,  however,  the  vaUd  option  of  an  unoom- 
promlslng  defense  of  national  freedom — a 
defense  which  oould  have  prevented— or  at 
least  undone — ^the  subjugation  of  Eastern 
Kurope,  China,  and  Ctiba.  and  which  mi^iS 
have  contributed  to  favorable  poUtlcal 
changee  within  the  Soviet  Union  iteelf. 

But  we  faUed  this  historical  teet.  Time  and 
again  we  settled  for  half-hearted  ccnpro- 
mlses  in  reeponse  to  cxanmunlst  moves  and 
Ignored  opportunities  to  exploit  the  diseen- 
sions  and  weaknesses  of  our  opponcnta.  Tlie 
Communists  have  always  bem  encouraged 
to  keep  on  trying  In  the  knowledge  that  the 
price  ot  faUure  would  be  limited.  Par  twenty- 
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Sre  ymn  we  lutv*  «Migtat  to  deny  Douglma 
ICeoArtlrar^  greet  dlettua  tbet  "In  war  tbere 
le  DO  sobetltute  for  yUstorj"  It  eouM  not. 
H  caanot  be  doae.  Not  when  the  esMmy'a  own 
obJecttTe  le  totet  ^rMtarj  over  ue. 

Our  f  eUure  to  ect  decUtvely  when  the  mlU- 
tery  edrentaee  1*7  OTerwbtimliigly  with  ua 
mey  wen  prove  to  be  vUtUnetely  aulcldel.  The 
TThlted  States  ts  ootnlng  now  into  quite  a  new 
attuetloD.  In  oonjuaotion  with  the  aooele- 
rstlng  woslon  of  our  poUttcel  will  to  defend 
oirder  aad  stebiUty  tn  the  world  (to  be  the 
wortd%  poUoemen) ,  there  la  oocurrlnc  a  pro- 
nounoed  edverae  ahJft  In  the  mUltery  bel- 
enoe  ot  power.  Thla  meena  that  before  long, 
we  may  And  oureeiTea  without  the  effective 
eH>abUIty  to  defend  our  ftlenda  and  aUlea, 
and  flsally  not  even  ouraelvea,  when  the 
eltfpe  are  raaUy  down. 

Qranted.  to  aome  It  la  aomewhat  auper- 
ttuoua  to  worry  about  the  roof  blowing  off 
when  the  walla  are  alreedy  leaking  ao  badly 
that  the  water  la  up  to  the  armplta  Inalde 
the  houae.  Why  worry  that  the  Sovleta  have 
paaaed  ua  In  numbera  of  ICBlIa  when  the 
much  more  urgent  problem  la  plainly  one 
of  Internal  revolution  and  domeetlo 
dlalntegratlonT 

The  anawer  la  that  the  Soviet  Union  thlnka 
It  In^inrtant,  noCwltbstandlng  Weathermen. 
Black  Pantbara.  the  Woiken'  (Oommunlat) 
Ubenttlon  League,  Senator  Pulbrlght  et  al.. 
to  ffurpaaa  us  In  ICBlfa.  There  la  no  need 
for  the  Sovleta  to  build  auch  a  large  force 
far  reaaona  of  deterrence  aa  we  underatand 
the  oonoept.  Raaalan  Imperial  ambltlona  may 
not,  after  aU.  be  entirely  aatliflad  merely  by 
the  overthrow  of  oapltaUam  In  the  United 
Stetea.  There  U  no  "aeeuxlty"  In  the  Kremlin 
ao  long  aa  any  atete.  reganlleaa  of  Ideology, 
atUl  haa  the  maana  to  defy  the  Soviet  will. 
Tlie  Radical  Left,  even  If  it  wtna  all  Ita 
polnta  here  at  home,  will  still  have  thoee  grim 
SoTlet  marriuda  to  reckon  with. 

ts>  AKxixcAir  un  aartwt  poamnxs 
One  point  muat  be  graq>ed  (dearly  or  no 
mere  comparlaon  of  Soviet  and  American 
mlUtary  strength  makea  seoae.  The  United 
States'  strategic  pasture  U,  as  President  NUon 
put  it  in  his  Foreign  PoUcy  statement  to 
Oongreaa,  "poUtlcal  and  defenaive;  to  deny 
to  other  countries  the  ability  to  Inqwee  their 
will  on  the  United  Statee  and  Its  alllee  under 
the  weight  of  strategic  military  aiqMrlonty.'* 
The  Soviet  atrateglc  poature,  on  the  other 
hand,  ta  the  exact  reverae  of  thla.  Ito  purpose 
may  be  aald  to  be  pOUtloal  and  offenaive; 
to  Impoae  the  wUl  at  the  Soviet  Union  cm  the 
United  Stetea  and  Its  aUlss  under  the  weight 
of  Sonet  atrategle  mUltary  auperlorlty. 

The  interesting  thing  about  these  divergent 
puzpoees  In  the  nuclear  age  is  that  one  la 
open-ended  and  the  other  in  finite.  The 
UJB.  mint  maintain  ita  deterrent  power  In- 
daOnitely.  The  Soviets  achieve  their  objec- 
tive at  that  point  in  time  when  oura  la  no 
h»ger  tenable.  And  beat  of  all,  they  can  win 
the  strategic  struggle  without  the  necessity 
of  any  nudear  exchange  whatsoever.  All 
that  la  required  Is  a  strategle  situation  in 
irtiteh  all  donents  of  the  Amerloan  retalia- 
tory foroee  have  oeaeed  to  become  invul- 
nerable to  a  Soviet  first-strike.  At  that  point 
the  Soviet  planners  can  be  reaaonably  certain 
that  the  Amanean  win  to  resist  tbsm  any 
farther  wfll  eon^iee. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  haa  quite 
rightly  piMnted  oot  that  the  questton  of 
«he«har  the  Sovlete  tmtend  to  strike  first  is 
Isas  Important  than  the  faetnal  questton  of 
wfMtbar  or  not  they  oould  acqidre  the  eope- 
Mltty  to  do  ao.  The  evidenoe  here  le  over- 
whahntng  that  they  are  building  auch  a 
eapablltty.  Both  their  doctrine  and  their 
weapona  aysteme  are  deariy  orlenited  in  a 
eounter/oree  direction,  l.e.  toward  neutralls- 
hig  each  and  every  Amerlcaa  mlittary  threat 
to  the  Soviet  Uhlan.  The  UJS..  on  the  other 
hand,  has  now  ahttted  over  eeeentlaUy  to  a 
counter-value  force,  limited  to  being  able 
to  iBfUet   unacceptable  damage   to   Soviet 
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ettMs  tad  laduatilai  lastallatlocis  after  ab- 
sorbing an  initial  Soviet  attack.  Warheads 
capable  of  attacking  Soviet  miasile  aUoe  have 
bem  rejected  by  our  planners.  We  no  longer 
have  the  eapablUty  to  atrlke  first.  Ours  la  a 
"deterrent"  poeture  only. 

SOVXXT  CAPABILrrT 

This  is  not  the  caae  with  the  Sovleta.  WhUe 
aome  of  the  Soviet  weapons  aystema,  e.g.  the 
88-11  and  S8-18  ICBMa  and  Uie  Y  daae 
Poterla  type  submarlnee  might  reaaonably 
be  eonatrued  as  targeted  against  eittss  rather 
than,  or  as  weU  as,  oounterforoe  weapons, 
and  therefore  deterrence  oriented,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  at  aU  about  the  giant  S8-0  war- 
heads cr  tbs  fractional  orbital  bombardment 
system  (FOBS).  It  would  make  no  senee  at 
aU  to  use  them  in  any  other  way  than  aa 
part  at  a  first-strike  at  American  retaliatory 
foroee.  With  the  unveiling  of  theee  weapona, 
the  Sovleta  have  tipped  their  hand  in  a 
nHUfiner  which  la  unmistakable.  They  have 
gone  beyond  deterrence  of  "aoifllelency".  They 
are  gotaig  to  outright  strategic  auperlorlty. 

The  rate  of  oonatructlon  la  such  that  the 
current  eatlmate  of  Soviet  operational  ICBMa 
by  mld-1070  is  now  100  more  than  it  waa 
projected  to  be  last  ye&r  at  this  time.  Be- 
tween September  1968  and  S^tember  liMW, 
100  were  added.  By  mld-1970  another  aoo 
were  projected,  which  will  bring  the  Soviet 
IGBM  force  to  1360,  Including  over  276  88-0a. 
At  thla  rate  they  oould  have  over  3800 
Uunchera  by  the  mld-1870B.  The  T  class  sub- 
marine construction  rate  Is  also  ahead  of 
our  earUer  eetlmatea.  The  Sovleta  could  have 
35-«0  of  these  ahlpe,  carrying  560-800  mia- 
aUe  laxmchers,  by  1&74-7S.  Just  as  the  SS-Oe 
would  be  a  major  threat  to  our  Mlnuteman 
alios,  the  submarine  missiles  would  be  a 
threat  to  our  land-baaed  bombers. 

We  ought  to  be  quite  clear  about  the  dr- 
oumstances  aurroundlng  thla  Soviet  effort. 
The  Soviet  strategic  arms  program  la  condi- 
tioned by  what  the  U.S.  doea  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Soviets  Identify  the  general 
nature  of  the  Amwlcan  threats  to  themsdves 
and  set  out  to  counter  them.  Thla  obvloutf  y 
requires  very  long-range  ri»«««Tn  m^^  gmn. 
not  be  Influenced  by  any  transitory  congres- 
rtonal  debate  or  executive  declsl<Hi  to  buUd 
this  or  that  spedflc  we^mn  system.  Oen- 
eraUy  speaking,  the  Soviets  have  four  diattnot 
threata  to  overcome.  Theee  are  1)  land-based 
IGBUa.  3)  land-baaed  bombers,  8)  aubma- 
rlne-launched  mlasUes.  and  4)  carrier- 
launched  bombers.  The  Soviets  are,  and  have 
been  sinoe  at  least  the  mid-1980s,  systemat- 
IcaUy  buUdlng  a  farce  struoture  cap^e  of 
knocking  out  all  four  of  these  elements  of 
the  U A  strategic  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  pursuit  of  thla  goal  the  Soviets  i»oduee 
aa  average  of  eight  new  aeroapaoe  weapoiia 
aystmna  (apace.  mlssUee.  aircraft)  each  year. 
Theee  include  an  average  of  one  new  nwdel 
ICBM  each  year,  a  new  apaoaahlp  each  two- 
thirda  of  a  year,  and  a  new  fighter  bomber 
every  /ear,  as  wdl  as  tranqiort  aircraft,  naval 
mUsUes,  etc.  ThU  oonsftant  rate  permits  the 
Soylete  to  plan  and  devtiop  new  weapons 
aystema  methodlcaUy.  Almoet  aU  are  ooun- 
terforoe oriented. 

For  aaBan4>le.  the  leteet  in  the  Soviet  aeries 
of  aircraft  is  the  Mlg-38  "FOxbaC"  Mach  8 
aU-weather  fighter.  Uke  aU  other  Soviet  air- 
craft in  the  Mlg  aarlea.  thla  plane  u  prl- 
martly  a  "point  defense"  weapon.  The  UA 
builds  aircraft  prlmarly  to  control  the  air. 
The  Soviets  buUd  for  air  warfare,  but  for 
point  defense  as  weU.  Soviet  tactical  fighters 
are  oharaoterlaed  by  alMrt  combat  radii  and 
smaU  payloads.  Their  primary  objective  is  to 
defend  the  Soviet  Unlcm  ■g*«"H  air  attack. 
Along  the  same  Unas,  the  8A-«  surfkoe-to- 
alr  missile  system  oonstruotsd  along  ths 
JJAAR.t  waatam  bordars  and  elsewhen 
(aomstimes  known  m  the  "TWllnn"  system) 
la  now  generally  thought  to  be  a  long  range 
defense  system  against  bombscs.  mthsr  than 
an  ABM  system  as  saiUar  beUeved  (though 
soma  analyste  stlU  think  It  could  be  iqigraded 


to  have  aa  ABM  c^iabUlty) .  TUa  la  beca«ae 
the  Sovleta  take  the  bomber  threat  to  then, 
aelves  very  sertoualy  and  wlah  to  be  fuUy  pi». 
pared  against  it. 

ONTHX8SAS 

The  naval  altuaUon  further  iUuatimtea  the 
Soviet  oonoeatratlon  on  the  neutralizing  luie 
of  their  armed  foroea.  The  threaU  come  tma 
our  carrier  aircraft  and  our  Polaria/Poeeldoa 
submannea.  Soviet  n*val  forces  are  partlea- 
larly  designed  to  counter  theee  forces.  9ot 
nearly  fifteen  years  the  Soviets  have  been 
equipping  their  own  aubmarlnea  with  crulae- 
type  mlaallea  which  oould  be  used  In  an  antl- 
ahlpplng  role.  They  now  have  more  than  30 
of  their  00  general  purpose  nuclear  sub- 
marines ao  equipped  In  addition  to  older 
dleeel  typea.  They  oould  alao  be  need  against 
land  targets,  of  course,  which  gives  them  a 
dual  capability.  The  Soviets  have  also  gone 
in  extenalvely  for  surface-to-surfaoe  mlaaU« 
on  their  cruisers  and  destroyers  ae  well  aa  on 
amaller  patrol  types.  The  newer  ships  of  thla 
type  have  been  built  with  the  apeclflc  pur- 
pose of  Attacking  our  aircraft  carriers.  It  la 
extremely  significant  that  Soviet  mlaaile- 
armed  deatroyers  have  now  begun  to  shadow 
our  carriers  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  more 
or  less  permanently  and  at  very  close  range. 
What  this  Is  doing  Is  to  eetehUsh  for  the 
Soviets  the  capability  to  destroy  our  carriers 
as  part  of  a  first-strike.  There  Is  no  present 
defense  against  such  weapons  fired  from  close 
range.  The  UjS.  Navy  not  only  has  no  crulse- 
mlaalle  firing  submarlnee  of  its  own,  but  we 
have  no  surface-to-surfaoe  mlasllee  on  our 
surface  ships  either.  We  are  not  equipped  to 
fight  aurface  acUons  with  the  Soviet  Navy. 
Both  navies  are  now  well  equipped  with  sur- 
face-to-air mlssUee.  If  used  in  conjunction 
with  nuclear  warheads,  these  would  be  ex- 
tremely effective  against  attacking  aircraft. 
But  what  about  the  atvfaoe  threat?  UJB. 
admirals,  at  leaat,  are  plenty  worried. 

POlana/Poeeldon  u  still  a  tough  nut  tot 
the  Soviets  to  crack;  at  present  they  have 
no  real  defense  against  lit.  But  tbere,  too,  they 
are  working  on  the  problem.  The  new  Moskva 
daaa  of  helicopter  carriers,  two  of  which 
h«ve  been  d^oyed  into  the  Mediterranean, 
la  now  credited  with  being  alnxiet  entirely 
oriented  toward  an  autl-eubmarine  warfare 
caiiabmty.  The  i»eBumptlon  is  that  the  tar- 
geta  are  our  Polarla  submarines.  More  than 
that,  the  Soviets  are  turning  out  a  new  V 
claaa  of  ASW  (Antl-Submarlne  Warfare)  sub- 
marlnes  whoee  mlaslon  Is  probably  to  seek  out 
Polaris.  And  both  the  Badger  and  Bear 
bombers  have  an  ASW  capability.  The  UB. 
Navy  still  feela  that  there  la  not  aa  yet  a 
major  threat  to  Polaris,  but  no  one  can  bank 
on  thla  for  the  indefinite  futiure.  The  Soviets 
are  making  a  particularly  intensive  effort  to 
locate  the  launch  areea  of  the  Polaris  boats. 
On  the  defensive  front,  the  Soviets  have 
restmied  work  on  their  Oaloeh  ABM  oom- 
plexck.-  around  Moscow.  .Some  60  sites  have 
been  brought  to  an  operational  status.  Test- 
ing has  been  observed  on  an  Unproved  Galosh, 
and  research  and  development  related  to  a 
new  long  range  ABM  system  has  also  been 
noted. 

StlU  another  ominous  development  la  the 
Soviet  anti-satellite  capability.  The  Rua- 
alalia  have  set  up  a  dlvlalon  of  their  defenaa 
aystem  known  aa  protivo-kormicheakoi^ 
oborona,  Ruasian  for  defense  against  space- 
crbltlng  combat  mlasllee  or  mtelUgenoe 
aatellitee.  One  sucoeasful  test  of  this  system 
took  place  In  October  1968  when  Coemos  348 
homed  in  on  two  other  members  of  the  Cos- 
mos class,  249  and  2S2.  and  destroyed  them 
some  300  miles  above  the  earth's  surface.  De- 
struction was  by  meana  of  explosion.  Ihe 
Soviets  could  actually  do  the  Job  by  methods 
easier  than  the  one  used. 

The  UB.  baa  no  comparable  capabUlty  at 
present,  but  even  If  we  had,  the  destruction 
or  elimination  of  each  other'a  reconnals- 
aance  aatellltea  would  benefit  the  SovleU 
proportionately  more  than  ouraelvee.  Aaaum- 
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Ing  that  the  Sovleta  might  chooss  to  neu- 
tralize our  reoonnalsaanoe  efforta  at  aome 
point  in  the  future  aa  part  of  a  gigantic 
campaign  of  nuclear  Intimidation  and  out- 
rl(^t  blackmail,  the  audden  loss  of  much  of 
our  early  warning  against  mlaalle  attack 
irould  greatly  Increase  the  discomfort  of  our 
position.  To  r^>ly  in  kind  by  knocking  down 
Soviet  aatellites  would  not  help  much  be- 
oauae  the  rules  of  the  game  and  the  actual 
balance  of  forces  concede  the  Soviets  the 
first-strike.  The  U.S.  has  no  effective  counter- 
force  capability  and  thus  no  flret-strlke 
threat,  even  if  we  needed,  for  bargaining 
purposes,  to  be  able  to  exercise  it. 

This  la  the  dimension  ol  the  bind  into 
which  the  acroes-the-board  Soviet  military 
build-up  is  rapidly  putting  the  United  Stetea. 
Their  mlUtaiy  poeture  la  assvunlng  a  bal- 
anced offensive-defensive  position  wherein 
their  firat-atrike  weapona  can  destroy  an 
ever  hl^er  percentage  of  our  retaliatory 
foroee  while  tbeir  defenaive  c^abllltlea  Just 
aa  steadily  increase  in  their  aMllty  to  de- 
atroy  whatever  U.8.  weapon  may  escape  the 
Initial  attacks.  While  this  is  going  on,  their 
"conventional"  forces  are  by  no  means  being 
neglected.  Theater  air  defenses,  p»artlcularly 
in  Eastern  Europe,  have  received  Increased 
attention  tn  improved  equipment  and  facili- 
ties. These  include  hardened  shelters  for 
their  aircraft  and  extensive  and  sophisti- 
cated camoufiage.  Thn  swift,  superbly  ex- 
ecuted invasion  of  Czechoelovakla  stunned 
NATO  commanders  with  a  new  appreciation 
of  the  military  machine  facing  them  in  the 
Bast. 

ornauoRATioir  or  thx  amxxicam  PosmoN 

CX3nfronted  with  this  altuation,  it  la  little 
wonder  that  the  Nixon  administration  or- 
dered a  review  of  UJ8.  strategic  doctrine  im- 
mediately after  taking  ofBce.  As  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  in  hia  stetement  to  Con- 
gress, the  outlines  of  the  Soviet  tlueat  were 
becoming  apparent  as  early  as  1966,  but  the 
Johnaon-McNamara  team  aasumed  that  the 
Sovleta  were  only  interested  in  a  retaliatory 
capability  (ao  pervasive  was  the  ^irlt  of 
"detente"  nurtured  by  the  Soviets  and  their 
American  dupes  after  the  signing  of  the  nu- 
clear test-ban  treaty  m  1963)  and  took  heart 
in  the  oomf  ortahle  beUef  that  our  own  "aa- 
stued  deatruotion"  capability  could  not  be 
aerlously  affected  by  anything  the  Russians 
did  anyway.  Our  own  "restraint"  in  atrateglc 
weapons  developmente  would  supposedly  pro- 
vide a  strong  Incentive  for  restraint  l>y  the 
UJ3J3.B. 

By  1969  theee  dream  castles  were  in  rains 
to  anyone  with  eyes  to  see  what  waa  going 
on.  (More  perceptive  observers,  in  fact,  had 
been  warning  of  what  was  h^>pienlng  at  least 
two  years  previously,  only  to  be  attacked  as 
"alarmiste"  by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  and  his  ^Mkesmen.)  "The  Soviets' 
present  build-up."  said  Nixon,  "raises  aerloua 
questions  about  where  they  are  headed  and 
the  potential  threate  we  and  our  allies  face." 
He  went  on  te  raise  himself  the  spectre  of 
blackmail:  what  if  the  Soviete  should  begin 
by  ^~v<W"g  out  a  high  percentage  of  our 
strike  forces?  Oould  a  VS.  president  reply 
by  ordering  an  attack  with  the  remaining 
forces  against  Soviet  cities,  knowing  fuU  well 
that  this  would  reaxilt  in  a  counter  Buaslan 
devastetlon   of   UB.    population  centers? 

Thus  the  question  is  presumably  no  long- 
er merely  one  of  wishful  thinking  aad  false 
optimism  at  the  top  of  the  UJS.  government. 
President  Nlzon  and  his  Secretary  of  Defense 
have  shown  that  they  are  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

TRZ  IMSUFFIUUMCI    OT  "SUFf  lUlUf CX " 

What  la  not  <flsar,  unfortunately,  is  thAt 
the  Mlxon  admlnlsteatlon  can  or  will  do 
anything  about  that  problem  before  it  Is  too 
late.  What  is  asedsd  Is  a  Churchilllan  "blood, 
toll,  tears,  and  sweat"  approach  te  a  critical 
problem  of  nattonad  security.  What  Is  now 
being   proposed,   Instead,   is   an    "austoe," 


"rockbottom"  budget,  a  "minimum  program 
essential  for  our  security"  for  at  least  one 
more  year  during  which  we  are  to  explore 
with  the  Soviete  at  the  Strategic  Arms  Llml- 
tetion  Talks  (SALT)  the  prospeote  for  a 
mutual  freeze  on  strategic  weapons  systsms. 
Beyond  this  "year  of  transition",  there  Is  to 
be  a  five-year  defense  program  baaed  upon 
"four  q>ecific  criteria  tor  atrateglc  suffi- 
ciency." The  criteria  are  unspecified,  but, 
according  to  the  President,  "there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  that  postures  which  signifi- 
cantly reduced  or  inoreased  ova  atrateglc 
programs  and  dejHoymente  involved  unde- 
sirable risks." 

Risks,  however,  are  being  taken.  The 
Administration  appears  to  feel  that  It  has  no 
clK^ce.  "Changing  national  priorities,"  the 
battle  against  inflation,  and  strong  congres- 
sional detwmlnation  to  reduce  military 
spending  persuaded  the  Administration  to 
opt  for  a  general  poUtloo-milltary  pdlcy  of 
retxenohment.  Since  this  policy  is  in  no  way 
being  reciprocated  by  our  foes,  even  Secretary 
Laird  had  to  admit  that  there  Is  "aome  risk" 
m  the  cutback.  The  actual  result  Is  a  con- 
tinuing relative  shift  in  the  balance  of  power 
to  the  side  of  the  enemy. 

For  example,  in  the  1971  budget,  funds 
are  requested  for  a  modest  increase  in  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system,  involving  a  third 
site.  This  will  oontlnue  to  be  vital  in  coun- 
teracting the  development  of  a  Chinese 
threat  when  the  Chinese  develop  an  ICBM 
force — now  expected  to  begin  testing  this 
year.  But  there  is  already  some  question 
about  whether  anything  but  a  point  defense 
of  our  Mlnuteman  missile  slloe  Is  feasible. 
Thla  is  beoauae  of  the  development  of  the 
Soviet  FOBS.  The  characteristics  of  this 
orbital  bombardment  system  are  such  that 
the  warhead  could  be  deorblted  trom  a 
maneuverable  trajectory  to  strike  Ite  target 
within  a  matter  of  a  very  few  minutes,  or 
before  an  area  defense  system  could  react. 

Secretary  Laird  may  have  been  aUudlng  to 
this,  in  part,  when  he  warned  In  his  posture 
stetement  that  "to  be  perfectly  candid  it 
must  l>e  recognized  that  the  threat  (to  Mln- 
uteman) could  actually  ttirn  out  to  be  oon- 
sideraMy  larger  than  the  Safeguard  daCniae 
Is  designsd  to  haadle."  Laird  promised  that 
should  the  threat  go  beyond  levels  which  ac- 
tive defense  can  handle,  he  wo\dd  not  basl- 
tete  to  recommend  accelerated  development 
of  the  Underwater  Latmehed  Missile  System 
(ULMS) ,  which  would  be  a  missile  of  later- 
continental  range  fired  from  submarlaaa  ste- 
tioned  in  UB.  home  waters.  But,  so  far,  thla 
is  only  in  the  planning  stage. 

A  few  general  figures  tell  the  overaU  story. 
The  UB.  1971  defense  budget  outlay  Is  $71.8 
billion,  down  from  $77.0  billion  In  fiscal  1970. 
This  repreeenta  84.6%  of  the  Federal  btidget 
of  $a00B  blUlon  and  7.0%  of  the  Oross  Na- 
tional Product,  both  the  lowest  percentages 
since  before  the  Korean  War.  In  the  aU-lm- 
portant  area  of  research  and  devtf<q>mant. 
the  total  expendituree  will  be  about  $18  to 
$14  billion  for  defense,  space,  and  atomic 
energy  reeearch  and  development  and  tcx 
other  space-related  actlvltlee.  The  Soviet 
umon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  eqieoted  to 
spend  in  1970  aome  $16  to  $17  bUllon  in  the 
same  areas,  except  that  all  of  their  apace 
programs  appear  to  be  directly  oriented  to 
military  purpoees.  According  to  Sscrstsry 
Laird,  "during  the  last  few  years,  Soviet  ex- 
pendlt\ires  on  auch  research  and  devdopmeat 
aad  space  expenditures  have  been  Increas- 
ing at  a  rate  of  about  10-13  percent  par  year, 
while  comparable  U.S.  expenditures  havs  re- 
mained relatively  constant,  and  our  actual 
effort  has  declined  when  inflation  Is  taken 
into  account.  As  a  result,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  probably  forged  ahead  of  us  in  terms  of 
tbs  total  sffort  ouireatly  being  devoted  to 
defense-related  research  aad  developmeat. 
Neverthdess.  I  bdleve  we  stUl  have  a  taoh- 
ncriogloal  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union  because 
of  our  greater  past  expenditures." 


But  a  bit  further  on  la  his  posture  stete- 
ment. Laird  says:  "Nevertheless,  we  simply 
do  not  know  enoiigh  shout  ^ptirlfic  detaXU 
of  the  Soviet  Reeearch  and  Development  pro- 
grams inside  their  laboratories  and  rnewircih 
institutes  to  assess  fully  the  entire  threat." 

From  what  we  do  know  of  the  Sovleta.  It 
la  unlikely  that  what  we  don't  know  about 
their  programa  would  be  of  any  aasuraaos 
to  us  if  we  did  know. 

Up-to-the-minute  intelligence,  of  couzss. 
is  ahscdutely  vital  in  the  kind  of  life  aad 
death  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  ns 
overall  ten  percent  cut  in  the  Pentagon 
budget  applies  eqiuOly  to  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  the  service  inttiUgenoe 
branchea.  Offldala  conc^ned  report  that  the 
cutbacks  tiave  not  yet  interfered  with  their 
actlvltlee,  but  that  by  next  year,  some  pro- 
grams vrill  have  to  be  cut  out.  They  alao 
point  out  that  as  the  United  Stetes  with- 
draws from  aome  at  its  overseas  bases,  intd- 
ligence  collection  operations  will  suffsr  ao- 
oordingly.  Theee  include  in  particular  reoon- 
nalaaance  flighto  by  manned  aircraft.  "Dm 
"Fortress  America"  concept,  if  that  is  what 
our  politico-military  policies  ultimately  re- 
duce us  to,  will  weaken  us  at  home  as  w^ 
as  abroad  by  crippling  our  ability  to  stey  in- 
formed of  what  the  enemy  is  up  to. 

In  view  of  the  pull-back  from  our  over- 
seas bases,  and  the  Increasing  sc^>hlstlcatloa 
of  enemy  defenses,  it  would  appear  more  ob- 
vious than  ever  that  we  aeed  long  range, 
flexible  response  weapon  aystema  like  the 
F-111  fighter  sad  F-lllB  bomber,  which  has 
the  high  q>eed.  low  altitude,  terrain-follow- 
ing penetration  capability  neceeeary  to  cope 
with  Soviet  ooiintermeasures.  Nevertheless, 
economy  considerations  and  structural  prob- 
lems now  threaten  ite  existence. 

Many  mere  examples  oould  be  cited  to 
show  that  the  United  Stetes  mUltary  capa- 
bCUty — both  nuclear  and  conventional— -la 
rdatlon  to  that  of  the  UBBJl.  is  erodlag. 
Severe  cutbecks  la  fuads  for  operatian  aad 
madntenaaoe  are  degrading  the  flgn^Hng  edge 
of  our  armed  forcea,  particularly  of  tbs 
Navy,  which  la  having  to  put  many  of  Ite 
ahlpe  in  mothballs.  At  a  time  when  tbs  So- 
viet Fleet  ooatlaue  to  expaad  quaatttlvely 
sad  quaUtetlvely,  and  to  show  the  flag  la 
audi  distant  areas  as  the  Gulf  of  Maxioo  aad 
Carrlbeaa  Sea.  this  hardly  reassures  those 
fenoe-sltting  nattons  whoes  polldss  ars  de- 
termiaed  mainly  by  the  hard  power  reality  of 
international  politics. 

HOCWASH    AND   AMXXICAN    SKCUarTT 

The  President  and  his  Secretary  of  Defense 
continue  to  assure  the  country  that  the  mili- 
tary risks  now  being  run  are  not  "unaccept- 
able," but  the  aasxiranoes  faU  fiat.  A  atron^ 
anti-military  tide  ia  running  in  the  nation 
and,  even  thoxigh  It  knowa  the  acore,  not 
nearly  enough  is  being  done  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  counter  it.  Too  many  aoothing 
aoporifics  still  issue  forth,  like  the  following 
from  Secretary  lAird:  "Vletnamlzation, 
SALT,  and  the  development  of  a  new  na- 
tional aecurity  atrategy  are  concrete  mani- 
festations of  major  progreaa.  The  threate 
from  abroad,  while  growing,  continue  to  be 
contained  for  the  present  at  less  expwiss 
than  in  recent  years,  bad  a  new  vigorous  at- 
tack on  our  domastic  problems  has  be«i  set 
In  motion." 

This  la  hogwaah.  The  United  Statea  today 
jHeeente  to  ite  frleada  aad  f oea  alike  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  nattoa  which  la  over  tlift 
hill  of  ita  power  aad  oa  aa  aooderatlag  sUds 
down  the  reverse  slope.  Oensral  world  dis- 
order threatens  as  evea  the  amannat  »«*«*«««» 
come  to  realise  that  the  stabUlHag  role  of 
the  United  Stetes  Is  eadlag.  The  prospeote 
for  SALT  have  beea  groarty  oversold.  Thw 
Soviete  told  us  at  Helslakl  that  they  would 
accept  nothing  leas  than  "parity."  aad  thalr 
defiattloa  of  the  world  would  eatttle  them 
to  build  *~"'g>'  ICBMs  to  nttteh  every  w«ap- 
oa  oanled  by  the  whole  UJB.  earrler  aad  landi- 
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twrnbar  form.  TU«  U  obrloiuly  no 
good  wtaon  the  «iMmy  la  alwufu  conowled  Um 
pilYllaS*  of  atrlklJic  flzst. 

TlM  OfMii  lobbing  now  oantod  on  by 
Bovlet  unbMMulor  Dobrynln  and  his  aidaa 
■ffUnst  «Kp*ntfon  of  th«  aafagaani  ABlf 
tyttem  and  tha  XJA  daploymant  of  ICIRV 
MKnra  lA]aooiiii*a  eamnt  eraltwttai  ot  tba 
VM.  (Inmaatlc  aoana.  Last  summsr  tiMj 
faUad  to  give  much  In  tb«  way  or  verbal 
awlstanoe  to  the  Safeguard  critics,  to  the 
oonsiderabla  obagrln  of  those  ■snttemen. 
The  one-vote  margin  of  approral  must  have 
ooiiTlnoed  the  Soviets  to  play  their  cards 
differently  this  time  aionnd. 

The  sltuaUon  la  grim.  By  rejecting  tBe 
o^jMUalUty  to  destroy  Soriet  mlssUes  on  the 
ground,  the  VA.  appears  to  have  adopted  a 
strategic  poeture  whieh  U  a  loeer.  We  cannot 
threaten  the  n£.S3.  In  the  same  way  that 
She  can  threaten  xu.  m  the  crlaee  of  the  fu- 
ture— and  ttuy  will  make  previous  oonfron- 
tatlons  aiH>ear  as  nothing  by  comparison — 
this  may  be  aU-ln^crtant.  We  put  toomncb 
faith  In  the  noOon  that  the  Sorlets  think  like 
mm;  that  like  us,  all  they  want  U  security 
against  attack. 

Untrue.  We  want  to  surrlve  only.  They 
want  to  wm.  The  difference  may  coat  us  our 
lives,  or  our  country,  or  both. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  on  occasion  voted 
to  cut  some  military  programs,  feelhig 
that  we  were  protMtUy  spending  too  much 
money  on  military  expenditures. 

Ever  since  the  early  days  in  this  coun- 
try when  a  ragtag  American  Army  of 
civilians  beat  a  polished  military  ag- 
gregatloQ.  we  have  had  an  antlmllltary, 
tradition  In  this  country.  We  have  always 
been  jealous  and  suspicious  of  the  mili- 
tary. As  a  consequence  we  have  subjected 
the  military  to  more  Intensive  scrutiny 
than  any  other  aspect  of  our  Oovem- 
ment 

Reflecting  this  attitude,  the  news  me- 
dia have  been  nalous  in  trying  to  expose 
scandals  and  waste  of  money  by  the 
military.  Cost  overruns  on  military  con- 
tracts have  been  exposed  by  the  news 
media.  The  American  public  has  been 
shocked  by  these  exposures  and  have 
brought  pressure  upon  their  elected  pub- 
lic ofBclals  to  reduce  military  expendi- 
tures. 

One  of  the  shortoomlngs  in  our  form 
of  govenimwit  is  that  we  sometlmee 
overreact  to  situaticos.  Z  fear  we  have 
done  so  in  regard  to  mlUtary  spending. 
The  military  has  not  been  the  only 
part  of  our  Qovemment  which  has  had 
shocking  cost  overruns.  The  Kennedy 
Cultural  Center  was  sui^xieed  to  have 
cost  $31  minioa.  so  far  it  has  cost  $61 
million.  The  news  media  has  not  given 
any  attention  to  this,  as  far  aa  I  know. 
Hot  am  I  aware  of  any  ft^mpftigw^  to 
point  out  how  much  money  has  beoi 
■Quandered  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  If  we  are  concerned  about 
cost  effectiveness,  there  Is  no  worse  ex- 
ample than  OEO. 

-  The  real  news  peg  for  today  is  not 
eost  overruns  In  the  mlUtary,  but  how 
the  SovletB  are  outstrlpptng  m  mUltarUy. 
A  strong  dfBfUue  pogtnre  Is  the  sine 
qua  ncn  In  this  country.  If  we  cherish 
the  things  we  have  in  this  country— our 
freedoms,  our  culture,  oar  bcneflts— we 
Bhonld  remember  that  ther  are  only  as 
yure  as  our  military  ilnfmwi  an 
atrong.  And  the  sobering  point  I  vsnt  to 


make  tonigfat  18  that  we  are  becoming  a 
second-rate  military  power. 

The  growth  of  the  Soviet  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  Is,  of  course,  very  notice- 
able to  us  because  our  own  Sixth  Fleet 
has  been  on  station  there  prR^tjrally 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Our  fleet 
ctxnes  in  almost  daily  contact  with  the 
Soviet  fleet  by  aerial  stghtings.  radar, 
soziar  and  so  on;  comiMuisons  of  the 
zeQ)ective  strength  of  the  two  forces  are 
inevitaUe. 

The  UJS.  Navy  no  longer  controls  the 
Medltoranean.  As  recently  as  196S,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  five  ships  in  the  Medi- 
terranean; today  it  has  50.  In  1969.  we 
had  40;  we  still  have  40.  Russia  has  more 
submarines  in  the  Mediterranean  than 
the  United  Stotes. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
situation  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  equally 
serious. 

The  British  decisions  to  cut  back,  and 
ultimately  to  eliminate.  Its  forces  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  during  the  1960's  was  es- 
sentially an  economic  one:  The  British 
economy  could  no  longer  afford  the  bur- 
dens of  having  a  fleet  on  station  and 
army  garrisons  at  ke^  points  "east  of 
Sues,"  as  they  caUed  the  area  In  the  days 
of  British  imperial  glory. 

British  military  presence  tai  the  Per- 
sian Gulfr  at  Aden,  in  Sngapore,  and 
elsewhere  Is  now  only  a  monory.  Only 
Hong  Kcng  remains,  and  there,  too,  the 
lease  Is  running  out  We  have  a  tendency 
to  take  too  many  good  things  for  grant- 
ed, and  we  appreciate  them  only  when 
they  are  lost.  Certainly,  we  took  the 
British  presence  in  the  Middle  East  and 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  for  granted,  failing 
to  appreciate  Its  stabilUng  Influence  and 
the  identity  of  British  and  American 
goals. 

This  is  a  good  example  ci  the  "future 
shodc"  that  Alvln  Toiler  talks  about:  the 
acceleration  of  history,  the  blinding  speed 
with  which  change  occurs.  Within  two 
generations-^n  a  series  of  events  wit- 
nessed from  start  to  finish  by  people  still 
aUve,  Britain  has  gcme  from  almost  uni- 
versal political  and  military  ascendancy 
to  a  minor,  and  still  «iiTntwi«hfTie.  role  In 
worid  affairs.  The  decision  to  abandon  its 
last  pretensions  east  of  Suez  in  1967  was 
really  the  end  of  the  line. 

As  the  British  retracted  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Russians  advanced.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  1971-72  Jane's  Fighting 
Ships  which  came  out  last  week: 

Five-  years  ago  the  USSR  bad  no  warships 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  today  there  are  a 
score  of  surface  ships  alone,  and  there  Is  no 
telling  bow  many  Soviet  submarines  are  In 
the  area. 

This  new  Soviet  presence  has  gi«at 
imjdlcatlons  for  the  United  States  and 
for  the  free  world.  Because  we  have  ne- 
glected our  own  shipbuilding  program 
for  80  long,  because  we  have  outbade 
on  naval  research  and  development,  the 
balance  is  shifting  against  us  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  Just  as  it  is  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. ^^ 

Mr.  ^»eaker.  I  Include  in  todays  Rbc- 
oManartlcle  which  appeared  in  the  New 
YOTTtaaeB  on  November  13, 1970;  tt  was 
written  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Millar,  who  Is  the 
^rector  of  the  AuBtrallan  mstltate  of 
mtematkmal  Affain.  It  Is  entiUed.  "The 
Indian  Ocean— A  Soviet  Sea?"  Mr.  IfiUar 
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details  what  he  sees  as  a  menacing  p(«b« 
lem  In  the  growth  of  Soviet  power  in  tte 
mdlan  Ocean.  Let  me  quote  him: 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  SotvM  Unlcn 
has  beoome  the  prlnolpal  supi^ler  of  arsM 
to  nine  oountrtee  on  the  Indian  Ocean  pa. 
rlphery.  Through  aid  to  harbour  develoo. 
ment.  It  has  obtained  aocees  to  ports  and 
doekyard  facUltlea  In  plaoea  soeh  as  llott. 
diahu  and  Berbera  (Somalia) ,  Hodelda  ('^ 
m«n),  Aden,  and  Vlahakapatiwm  (India) 
and  to  a  leaser  extent  to  other  Iwy  porte 
such  as  Maunuus,  Singapore,  and  Port  BWr 
In  the  Andamans  It  has  forced  lu  way  Into 
the  shipping  organlaatlona  trading  between 
Kurope  and  the  Par  Cast  and  Aiwtralla.  It 
Is  engaged  In  extensive  hydrographlc,  ocean- 
ograpblc  and  maritime  inteUlgenoe  aotlvt- 
tlea.  It  u  erecting  some  kind  of  miutarv 
fadllUee  on  the  laland  of  Socotra  at  the  en). 
trance  to  the  OuU  of  Aden  (the  T.nll^^M^ 
Times  reported  them  to  be  a  naval  radio  sta> 
tloQ  and  an  ammunition  depot) . 

Mr  Millar  is  very  concerned,  but 
clearly  not  hopeful  of  a  solution: 

Do  they  matterT  (Soviet  intenttons]  They 
do  If  you  live  In  the  area,  are  a  «m«ji  .t^^ 
and  eee  no  evidence  that  any  major  povw 
ti  Interested  In  ettber  verbal  or  praotloal 
rnrtialiit  upon  the  Soviet  Unlcn's  undedaied 
but  Increasing  ambitions. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  So- 
viet ambitions  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
should  matter  very  much  to  the  United 
States  and  It  is  time  that  we  exercise 
that  restraint  that  Mr.  Millar  hopes  for. 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer  reminds  us 
that  the  Soviet  deep  water  fleet,  over 
the  past  decade,  has  been  steadily  ex- 
panding In  size  and  capability.  They  are 
expected  to  have  some  217  operational 
combat  surface  ships  by  the  middle  ot 
this  year,  and  this  number  will  probably 
increase  through  the  1970's.  In  contrast 
to  our  fleet— which  still  has  a  sizable 
number  ot  o(»nbat  ships  more  than  20 
years  old— the  Soviet  fleet  is  much 
newer,  with  very  few  ships  more  <:han 
20  years  old. 

President  Nixon  said  this  year: 

We  believe  the  number  of  Soviet  stiategle 
forces  now  exceeds  the  level  needed  for 
deterrence. 

He  wmt  on  to  say: 

5^f  design  and  growth  of  tlieee  (Soviet) 
foroes  leads  Ineeoapably  to  profound  quee- 
tkmsooooemtng  the  threats  we  will  face  In 
the  future,  and  the  adequacy  of  our  ciurent 
strategic  farces  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
our  security. 

Dr.  John  Foster,  DecTense  Department 
Director  oi  Research  and  Bingineerlng. 
testified  in  recent  hearings  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  that  since  1968  the  Soviet 
Union  has  allocated  most  of  Its  funding 
in  research,  development  testing  and 
engineering  to  the  military. 

Since  1968,  there  has  been  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  about  15  percent  In  Soviet 
military  expenditures.  As  a  result,  the 
Soviets  will  be  devoting  the  equivalent 
of  about  $11  billion  to  military  research 
and  development  during  flacal  1972,  40  to 
SO  percent  more  than  the  United  States. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Lahrd  has  said, 
that  "reductions  in  t>^ftKn^^^>g^^l  areas 
already  have  seriously  affected  our  abil- 
ity to  sustain  essential  technological 
leadership." 

According  to  a  study  published  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  and  the 
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Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute,  the 
caiMtdty  to  retaliate  after  a  first  strike 
is  affected  crucially  by  the  type  of  weap- 
on available. 

The  study  says  current  American 
ICBM  and  Polaris  capabilities  would  be 
most  effective  against  cities.  In  oon- 
trast,  the  Soviet  nuclear  force,  with  its 
SS-O  ICBM  armed  with  a  25  megaton 
warhead,  seems  to  be  designed  primarily 
for  destroying  ICBM  silos  and  other 
strategic  capabilities  without  employ- 
ing the  smaller  warhead  SS-11  ICBM*s 
or  missiles  deployed  on  the  submarine 
force.  The  United  States  could  retaliate 
with  Its  Polaris  squadrons  primarily 
against  Soviet  cities.  But  this  would  still 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  capability 
for  destroying  American  cities,  the  study 
says. 

In  this  context  I  think  it  is  important, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  look  at  Soviet  atti- 
tudes toward  International  expsoislon. 

At  the  1971  24th  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  Leonid 
Brezhnev  said: 

In  recognition  of  Its  International  duty, 
the  CPSU  (Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union)  will  continue  to  pursue  a  line  In 
International  affairs  toward  promoting  the 
further  activation  of  the  world  antl-lm- 
perlallst  struggle  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  combat  unity  of  all  Its  participants.  The 
total  triumph  of  tociaUsm  the  world  over  U 
<neritabl«.  and  for  this  triumph,  for  the 
bapplness  of  the  working  people,  we  will 
fight,  unsparing  of  our  strength. 

We  should  also  look  closely  at  the  atti- 
tude of  Soviet  military  leaders  regarding 
military  force  and  use. 
In  1961  a  leading  Soviet  general  said: 
The  growing  superiority  of  the  socialist 
forces  over  the  forces  of  ln4>erlallsm.  .  .  . 
will  make  It  actually  poeslble  to  banlah  war 
from  the  life  of  society. 

But  this  year,  that  same  general  talked 
of  the  threat  of  a  new  world  conflict 
which  he  said  is  present  In  the  policies  of 
UjS.  Imperialism. 

The  general  added : 

If  a  third  world  war  should  become  a  fact.  It 
will  differ  greatly  from  previous  wars.  It  will 
take  the  form  of  a  decisive  class  struggle  be- 
tween socialism  and  imperialism  on  a  global 
scale  with  the  moet  up-to-date  weapons  of 
armed  confUct. 

So,  apparently  Soviet  military  leaders 
^0  express  in  public  only  ideas  that  they 
have  agreed  upon,  have  made  contin- 
gency plans  for  a  third  world  war. 

How  do  the  top  Soviet  military  leaders 
fed  about  the  threat  of  war?  Recently  in 
their  writings  all  four  men  emphasized 
not  negotiations,  not  an  effort  to  elimi- 
nate world  tensions  by  reduction  of  mili- 
tary burdens,  but  in  one  man's  words, 
"strengthening  and  keeping  the  Soviet 
defoises  at  top  level." 

And  one  general  exulted,  "Our  modem 
•rmed  forces  are  mighty  as  never  before." 

Throughout  the  statements  by  the  four 
military  leaders  this  year  has  nm  a  shift 
from  confidence  In  the  irreversible 
strength  of  socialism  to  heavy  emidiasls 
on  the  increased  imperialist  danger. 

How  do  analysts  view  the  attitudes  of 
these  Soviet  generals? 

MUorad  M.  Drachkovltch,  writing  in 
the  National  Review,  says  that  their 
(tatements  show  that— 


Instead  of  showing  any  Inclination  to  re- 
place confrontation  with  negoUaUona,  th« 
Kremlin's  mUltary  chiefs  seem  bent  on  sharp- 
ening the  Ideological  struggle  between  eo- 
dallst  and  capitalist  systems. 

He  also  says  that — 

These  Soviet  mUltary  leaders  emphaaize  In 
the  blimteat  possible  terms  the  strength  and 
growth  of  a  Soviet  military  might  that  goes 
far  beyond  the  legitimate  requirements  of 
national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  de$plte  the  ever  dwin- 
dling difference  between  American  and 
Soviet  foroes,  the  Unit^  States  has 
sought  to  achieve  security  at  "bargain 
rates."  The  proof  ot  this  can  be  seen  In 
the  continuous  dedlne  in  the  pcH-tion  of 
our  ever-expanding  ONP  that  Is  com- 
mitted to  national  defense— in  contrast 
to  the  steady  increase  in  comparable  So- 
viet expenditures. 

Although  the  wide  margin  of  superior- 
ity we  enjoyed  over  the  Soviet  Union  a 
decade  ago  has,  until  recently,  sustained 
the  psycdiological  appearance  of  U.S. 
advantage,  we  have  failed  to  recognize 
that  national  security  and  intemati(mal 
peace  cannot  be  bought  cheaply. 

Leonid  Brezhnev's  declaration  to  the 
24th  Party  Congress — "the  total  triumph 
of  socialism  over  the  world  is  inevita- 
ble"— should  remind  us  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  changed  its  plans  for 
world  conquest. 

As  costly  as  it  may  be,  we  must  be  as 
strong,  or  stronger  than  our  potmtial 
adversaries  in  the  world.  The  question  is 
not  whether  we  can  afford  It  or  not.  We 
cannot  afford  not  to. 

The  above  mentioned  material  follows : 
Thk  Indian  Ocean — A  SovncT  Ska? 
(By  T.  B.  MUlar) 

Cambbxa.— The  Public  Accounts  Commit- 
tee of  the  Australian  Parliament  has  been 
enramlnlng  witnesses  over  a  budget  allocation 
for  the  first  stage  of  a  naval  base  faculty  at 
Oockbum  Sound  near  Perth  on  the  West 
Coast  of  this  three-mllllon-square-mlle  con- 
tinent. A  pacifist  geologist  solemnly  raised 
with  the  Committee  the  question  of  pollu- 
tion. whUe  a  senior  naval  officer  Justified  the 
allocation  partly  in  terms  of  the  growing  So- 
viet presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

A  prominent  East  European  vlsltCR'  said 
here  recently  that  there  are  two  basic  rea- 
sons why  the  Soviet  Navy  is  in  the  Indian 
Ocean:  (1)  there  Is  a  Soviet  Navy,  and  (3) 
there  Is  an  Indian  Ocean.  However  sophisti- 
cated this  may  or  may  not  be  as  a  rationale. 
It  does  not  go  very  far  towards  clarifying  So- 
viet objectives. 

Although  It  has  ocoasloned  a  good  deal  of 
comment,  some  highly  exaggerated,  the  So- 
viet Navy  has  not  yet  been  out  In  strength 
In  the  Indian  Ocean.  According  to  reports, 
the  number  of  surface  ships  has  been  as  low 
as  two  or  three  in  the  whole  ocean  at  any 
time,  or  as  high  as  twenty-five  or  thirty.  Sub- 
marines of  course  are  lees  easUy  counted.  Tlie 
significance  of  the  Soviet  veaaels  lies  leas  m 
their  quantity  than  In  their  novelty,  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  so  UtUe  oonqietttlon.  and 
in  their  being  part  of  a  collection  or  pattacn 
of  Soviet  activities,  strategic,  polltleal  and 
economic. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  become  the  principal  supplier  of  arms 
to  nine  countries  on  the  Indian  Ocean  pe- 
riphery. Through  aid  to  hartxmr  develop- 
ment. It  has  obtained  aocees  to  ports  and 
dockyard  faeUltlee  In  plaoea  such  as  Moga- 
dishu and  Berbera  (Somalia) ,  Hodelda  (Ye- 
men), Aden,  and  VUhakapatnam  (India), 
and  to  a  leaser  extent  to  other  key  porta 


such  aa  Uaurltliu,  81ng^>ore,  and  Peat  Blatr 
m  the  Andamans  It  has  f oroad  its  way  into 
the  shipping  arganlMttaDs  tradmg  between 
Kurape  and  the  Par  Bast  and  Auatzalla.  It  is 
engaged  m  extensive  hydrographlc.  ooeano- 
graphlo  and  marltlnM  intelllgenea  aottvltlaa. 
It  Is  erecting  some  kind  of  military  fB^T«H«1ft 
on  the  Island  of  Soootra  at  the  entranoe  to 
the  Oulf  of  Aden  (the  London  Tlmea  re- 
ported them  to  be  a  naval  radio  station  and 
an  ammunition  dq;>ot) . 

No  one  has  publicly  objected  to  thaae  de- 
velopma&ta.  The  Impression  one  has  in  Aoa- 
tralla  U  that  the  UB.  Ifavy  would  Ilka  to 
engage  In  some  competitive  iH;>pearanoes  weU 
beyond  the  Pcflarls  program,  but  »«»«**«*»  the 
State  Dqitartmant  nor  the  White  House  aeaa 
that  a  major  American  intereet  would  be  so 
served. 

The  British  Conservative  Government  la 
going  to  keep  smaU  naval  and  other  forces 
In  Malaysia  and  Slngi^ore  and  perh^w  the 
Oulf  for  a  few  years  more.  These  wUI  be  local 
rather  than  oceanic.  It  vrould  like  South 
African  oo-operation  In  the  southwest  of  the 
ocean  but  may  be  finding  the  sUted  price— 
arms  supplies — a  hotter  potato  than  It  had 
realized.  Japan  has  a  growing  trade  across 
the  ocean,  and  almoat  all  Ita  oil  comes  from 
the  Middle  Bast  through  the  Malacca  Strait: 
but  neither  the  pubUc  mood  nor  the  defense 
vote  Is  such  as  to  provide  protection  so  far 
from  home.  France  haa  Its  Somallland,  HA- 
union,  and  other  Islands,  but  no  major  stra- 
tegic Interest  In  the  area. 

Of  the  peripheral  countries,  only  India 
and  Austi^la  have  navies  of  any  size.  In- 
dia Is  too  dependent  on  Soviet  arms  aid  and 
Australia  Is  too  small  to  protest  effectively 
against  Soviet  activities  which  are  m  any 
case  quite  legitimate  and  pose  no  apparent 
threat  as  yet  to  anyone.  Only  if  Australia 
had  some  support  from  the  U.S.  or  Britain 
could  It  demonstrate  local  superiority  against 
Soviet  Incursions  Into  Its  waters. 

Some  commentators  believe  the  Russians 
are  in  the  Indian  Ocean  to  promote  the  con- 
tainment of  China.  This  seems  too  simple, 
and  at  best  provides  but  part  of  the  an- 
swer, moet  relevantly  with  respect  to  India 
and  Pakistan.  The  Chinese  have  a  foothold 
In  T^snsanla  and  are  Irritatln^y  active 
anu>ng  Paleetlnlan  and  other  Arab  guerraiaa, 
but  China  is  far  from  being  an  Indian  Ocean 
power.  To  dominate  the  Suez  passage;  to 
have  a  major  influence  in  the  oll-produdng 
states;  to  be  able  to  exert  political  preasure. 
with  modest  military  backing,  at  key  polnta 
during  times  of  decision;  and  to  trade  profit- 
ably— these  are  the  Soviet  Union's  apparent 
Intentions,  or  the  likely  effects  of  their 
endeavors. 

Do  they  matter?  They  do,  if  you  live  m 
the  area,  are  a  small  state,  and  see  no  evi- 
dence that  any  major  power  U  Interested  In 
either  verbal  or  practical  restraint  upon  the 
Soviet  Union's  undedarad  but  Increasing  am- 
bitions. 

Tre  Sovbt  Naval  Psoobsaic 
(By  Vice  Adm.  H.  o.  Rlckover) 

The  Soviets  are  ambariced  od  a  program 
which  reveals  a  singular  awareness  of  the 
Importance  of  seapower,  and  an  unmistak- 
able resolve  to  beoome  the  most  powerful 
maritime  force  In  the  world.  They  demon- 
strate a  thorough  imderstandlng  of  the  basin 
tfonents  of  sei4>ower:  knowledge  of  the  seas, 
a  strong  modem  merdtant  marine,  and  a 
powerful  new  navy. 

Starting  with  900  dtaael-powerad  tUbn*- 
nnea  at  tha  end  of  World  War  U,  most  of 
which  were  obsolete,  the  Soviet  Union  em- 
barked on  the  largest  peacetime  submarine 
construction  program  In  history,  produolag 
over  670  modem  submarines  In  25  yaarn 
moet  designed  for  long-range  cfMratloiia. 
During  the  same  period  the  United  States 
built  108  submarlnea.  m  two  years  aloos. 
1965  and   196e,  the  SovleU  completed  180 
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•ubmArtnM,  one  and  one  balf  tlmas  the  total 
namtMr  of  subnwzliMB  this  country  has  pro- 
duced in  the  pact  39  yean. 

They  now  have  the  largeat  and  moat 
modem  rabmarlne  bulkllnf  yarda  In  the 
vorld,  giving  them  several  times  the  nuclear 
submarine  oonatruetlon  capacity  pweessed 
by  the  TTnlted  Stotes. 

They  are  credited  with  a  nuclear  submarine 
production  o^wbUlty  of  M  tfilps  a  year  on  a 
single  shift  baaia.  They  hare  the  faclUtlea  to 
Increase  this  rate  of  produetlaa  eonalderatdy. 
At  present,  while  our  Poseidon  conversions 
are  going  on,  the  maximum  VA.  capacity  to 
build  nuclear  submarines  is  leas  than  half 
that  of  the  SoTlete.  Upon  completion  of  these 
conversions — about  1077 — ^the  beet  we  could 
do  would  stni  be  well  below  their  capacity. 

According  to  the  latest  unclaaslfled  data 
the  Soviets  now  have  a  total  of  3S6  to  363 
submarines,  aU  built  since  World  War  n. 
Anywhere  from  76  to  88  of  these  are  nuclear- 
powered.  The  total  VS.  force  Is  141  sub- 
marines. 88  nuclear-powered,  the  remainder 
dleeel-powered.  Most  of  our  dleati  units  are  of 
World  War  n  vintage. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  the  Bovtett'  larga- 
scale  constructioii  program,  our  lead  In  nu- 
elear-powwed  submarlnee  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. Based  on  current  force  levels  and 
estimated  Soviet  nuclear  submarine  building 
rates,  they  will  be  ahead  of  us  numerically 
before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Of  even  greater  concern  than  total  num- 
b«ra  to  the  fact  that  since  1888  the  Soviets 
have  Introduced  several  new  dealgns  besides 
converting  older  designs  to  Improve  their 
oapabllltlee. 

One  of  their  current  new  designs  is  the 
Yankee  Class  nuclear-powered  balllstlc-mls- 
Blle  submarine  Introduced  In  1968.  Theee 
submarines  look  very  much  like  o\ir  Ethan 
Allen  Class — our  latest  Polaris  type — and  are 
capable  of  submerged  launching  of  16  bal- 
listic mlasllee  within  a  range  of  over  1,000 
miles. 

They  now  have  13  of  the  Yankee  Class  In 
operation:  additional  units  are  under  con- 
struction at  a  rate  of  about  12  a  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  they  will  surpass  our  Polaris 
fleet  of  41  by  1»73  or  1974,  possibly  sooner. 
Further,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Soviets  also  have  over  30  conventional  and 
nuclear-powered  ballistic-missile  submarines 
of  the  earlier  design.  Thus,  we  are  faced  with 
the  imminent  loea  of  our  lead  In  numbers 
of  aea-based  strategic  i««— ii— 

The  Soviet  submarine  force,  like  the  en- 
tire Soviet  Navy,  has  become  o^iaUe  at  sus- 
tained open-ocean  operations  and  is  being 
used  to  support  foreign  policy  in  various 
areas  of  the  world.  In  1069  the  tempo  of 
worldwide  Soviet  submarine  operations  was 
at  an  all  time  high.  This  tempo  has  con- 
tinued to  Increase  In  1970.  During  recent 
naval  maneuvers  a  large  number  of  nuclear 
submarlnee  were  deployed  in  two  oceans 
and  nine  seas. 

The  Russians  are  In  the  Mediterranean. 
They  operate  regularly  and  coDtlnually  in 
the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Norwegian  Sea. 
Russian  naval  units  now  are  being  seen  with 
regularity  In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  OB  both 
coasts  of  Africa.  They  are  in  the  Pacific,  the 
Arctic,  and  the  Antarctic.  The  swimming  Rus- 
sian bear  Is  not  yet  ten  feet  tall,  but  he  is 
5  feet,  8  Inchee,  and  growing  rapidly.  He  has 
not  yet  wrested  supremacy  of  the  seas  from 
the  free  world  but  he  is  "«»*^"g  a  determined 
effort  to  do  so. 

Throughout  our  history  the  waters  that 
waab  o\u-  shores  have  been  friendly.  They 
have  given  us  geographical  protection,  mak- 
ing it  practically  impossible  for  anyone  to 
attack  us.  They  have  also  given  us  time  to 
build  up  our  strength  when  danger  threat- 
ened. 

But  the  tempo  of  modem  technology  has 
changed  all  this. 

Yankee  Class  submarlnee  off  each  coast 
can  blanket  practically  the  entire  United 


States.  When  the  Soviets  have  the  3.000-mlle 
missile  they  are  preeently  devtioplng  they 
will  be  able  to  do  this  from  either  ocean. 

Let  me  first  say  that  based  on  the  best 
evidence  available.  I  believe  that  today  our 
Polaris  submarlnee  are  safe  from  a  massive, 
neutralizing  blow.  Further,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  valid  Information  Indicating  that  the 
Soviets  possess  a  means  to  track  and  de- 
stroy our  Polaris  submarines  while  they  are 
on  station.  However,  there  Is  no  assurance 
that  this  situation  will  prevail  for  long. 

Given  the  recent  Soviet  progress  In  under- 
sea warfare  and  the  sheer  magnitude  of  their 
nuclear  submarine  program,  the  conclusion 
la  inevltatde,  that  unlees  we  are  wUllng  to 
match  their  effort,  they  will  surpass  us  in 
this  field  during  the  1970^ 

Mao  and  MoacoWa  Navt 
Although  Mao  has  recently  called  for  the 
development  of  the  Chinese  Navy  Into  a 
force  at  least  able  to  defend  the  coastal  lines 
of  shipping  communications  and  the  coast 
Itself  against  attack,  the  Chinese  Navy  Is 
at  present  so  weak  as  to  be  virtually  belpleaa 
in  face  of  an  attack  by  the  Soviet  Pacific 
Fleet.  Accordingly  the  coverage  given  to 
Soviet  Navy  Day  this  year  m  the  Soviet  Party 
newspaper  Pravda  can  scarcely  be  Inter- 
preted otherwise  than  as  a  subtle  reminder 
to  Mao  and  Chou  that  they  are  virtually  de- 
fenstiess  and  open  to  Soviet  assaiilt  and 
Invasion  by  sea  at  any  point  .  .  . 

The  signs  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Issue  of  Pravda  on  Navy  Day  was  not  only 
sent  from  a  special  Pravda  corre^>ondent  as- 
signed to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  it  also  concerned 
the  anti-submarine  warfare  capabilities  of 
that  fleet  .  .  . 

The  second  sign  was  simply  that  the  Prav- 
da at  the  day  after  Navy  Day,  In  a  front-page 
presentation  of  reports  from  each  of  the  four 
Soviet  fleets,  carried  the  fleets  out  of  any 
customary  order  to  give  the  Paclflc  Meet 
pride  of  place. — From  a  Radio  Libertjf  report. 

Mr.  NICHOI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  al- 
most 10  years,  our  strategic  defense  pol- 
icy has  been  guided  by  a  policy  known 
as  "assured  destruction."  This  policy,  the 
product  of  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  8.  McNamara,  Is  an  academic  the- 
ory which  suggests  that  world  stability  In 
International  relations  wUl  be  achieved  if 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  the  mutual  power  to  destroy 
each  other's  society  should  nuclear  war 
break  out. 

The  only  problem  with  this  theory — a 
theory  which  was  so  appealing  to  many 
on  paper — \a  that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  accept  that  notion.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  not  stopped  building  strategic  weap- 
ons at  the  point  where  some  sort  of 
"parl^"  exists  with  the  United  States. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  gone  far  beyond 
that — they  already  have  600  more 
ICBM's  than  we  have,  and  are  building 
7anA:ee  class  submarines — similar  to  our 
Polaris— at  a  rate  of  10  to  12  per  year. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  take  seriously  the  problem  of 
defense  against  attack  by  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  seriously  begin  to  develop  plans 
and  programs  for  an  improvement  in  this 
Nation's  capacity  to  protect  our  popu- 
lations against  attack.  This  means  that 
we  must  change  our  strategy  from  "as- 
sured destruction"  to  a  strategy  which 
would  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  ordi- 
nary American  citiiens  to  Soviet  attack, 
while  permitting  the  United  States  to 
become  sufficiently  strong  to  support  UjB. 
foreign  policy  objectives  abroad. 

Soiator  Jambs  L.  Bvcklby  recently 


addressed  himself  to  the  subject  of  a 
new  strategic  defense  policy — one  tliat 
is  appropriate  to  the  realities  of  the 
1970's.  I  include  the  text  of  Senator 
BucxLiT's  remarks  in  the  Ricoko: 

A  Nkw  SraATKCT  roa  thx  1970'8 

The  security  of  the  United  States  is  en- 
dangered to  a  degree  unparalled  in  Its 
modem  history.  If  present  trends  continue 
much  longer,  the  ability  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Statee  to  support  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives  In  Europe,  the  Middle  BMt, 
in  Asia  and  even  In  the  Caribbean  will  be  la 
Jeopardy  because  of  the  precipitous  erosion 
of  V£.  strategic  power  In  the  late  loeo's  and 
early  1970's. 

One  need  not  look  far  to  support  the  con- 
clusion that  there  has  already  been  a  dra- 
matic weakening  of  the  ability  of  the  stra- 
teglo  foroee  of  the  United  Statea  to  detar 
Soviet  diplomatic  adventurism.  The  United 
Statee  has  permitted  the  Soviets  to  gain  a 
striking  advantage  In  the  payload  capacity 
of  her  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  achieves  the  same  level  of  tech- 
nical competence  which  we  now  poesess  on  a 
production  line  basis  for  the  Mlnuteman  m 
and  the  Poaeldon  missiles,  this  advantage 
could  be  translated  into  an  elght-to-one 
superiority  In  deliverable  warheads.  Despite 
the  formidable  lead  we  now  poaeeas  in  inter- 
continental bombers,  our  1986  vintage  B-63^l 
must  face  13,000  reloadable  Soviet  aortaoa- 
to-alr  mlaslle  launchera.  Thus  our  nuiiMrteal 
advantage  In  heavy  bombers  may  have  a 
questionable  operational  slgntfioanoa  In  ths 
face  of  Soviet  defenses. 

The  strateglo  forces  we  now  posaeas,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mlnuteman  HI  and 
Poeeldon  MIRV  prograons.  are  the  same  forces 
Which  we  had  In  1965.  The  doctrine  which 
has  dominated  our  strategic  policy  was  devd- 
oped  during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations  by  former  Seovtary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara.  This  doctrine  is 
known  as  "assured  deetructlon,"  and  we  see 
Its  legacy  in  the  preeent  Admlnlstratloo^ 
doctrine  of  "realistic  deterrence." 

The  poUcy  of  "assured  destruction"  estab- 
lished the  notion  that  America's  aeeurlty  was 
best  safeguarded  by  the  maintenance  of 
sufficient  foroee-ln-belng  to  make  sure  that 
enough  of  theee  foroee  would  survive  a  flnt 
strike  laimched  by  any  aggreeeor  or  collec- 
tion of  aggressors  to  enable  us  to  deUver  a 
retaliatory  strike  which  would  inflict  unac- 
ceptable losses  upon  the  enemy. 

As  the  Soviet  strateglo  araenal  grew  In 
recent  years,  it  became  increasingly  evldaot 
that  whatever  validity  the  "assured  deatruo- 
tion"  doctrine  might  have  had  In  the  early 
and  mld-1960'8.  it  was  a  policy  which  could 
no  longer  l>e  supported.  The  significance  ot 
the  Soviet  strategle  buildup  empbsslwxl 
some  of  the  critical  weaknaaaes  of  the 
doctrine.  Because  a  serious  level  of  popula- 
tion defense  was  considered  "destabUlxlng" 
under  this  doctrine,  the  Department  of 
Defense  became  an  Instrument  of  a  policy 
which  would  prefer  the  killing  of  enemy 
civilians  to  saving  the  Uvea  of  our  own, 
should  deterrence  fall.  The  buildup  of  Soviet 
forces  has  now  reached  a  point  where  it  may 
soon  become  doubtful  that  the  United  Statsa 
would  have  a  aufllolently  large  retaliatory 
force  available  after  a  Soviet  first  strike  to 
meet  even  the  minimum  requirements  of 
"assured  deetructlon"  or  of  "reallstte 
deterrence." 

What  is  required  is  a  new  strategy— one 
which  would  accomplish  the  objectives  cf 
aavlng  American  Uvea  in  the  event  deterrence 
taUed.  whUe  insuring  that  the  United  States 
would  have  sufficient  strategic  power  to  sup- 
port its  foreign  policy  objectlvea  abroad. 

In  his  annual  State  of  the  World  message, 
the  President  stated  that  he  should  have 
some  other  option  than  simply  retaliating 
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■gainst  Soviet  dtles  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet 
first  strike.  This  he  does  not  have,  because 
the  legacy  of  the  mistaken  policy  of  assured 
destruction  has  lead  to  steadfast  (^position 
to  a  program  which  would  Improve  the  guld- 
snce  systems  on  our  Mlnuteman  and  Poeel- 
don missiles  which  would  give  them  the  ca- 
pability to  destroy  Soviet  missiles  in  their 
sUoe  following  any  Soviet  attack  on  our  stra- 
tegic forces,  and  before  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  threaten  our  cltlee. 

In  order  to  Implement  a  new  defense  strat- 
egy appropriate  to  the  conditions  of  the 
1970'B,  we  need  to  press  for  Improvements  In 
our  strategic  poeture  which  must  Include  the 
following:  We  must  (a)  proceed  on  an  urgent 
basis  to  upgrade  the  guidance  systems  of  the 
Mlnuteman  and  Poaeldon  programs  as  far  aa 
the  state-of-art  wlU  permit;  (b)  replace 
all  1000  of  our  Mlnuteman  n  mlssUes  with 
Ifinuteman  in  mlssUee  rather  than  Just  the 
600  or  so  now  being  replaced;  (c)  replace  aU 
of  the  Polaris  mlssUes  with  Poeeldon  missUes, 
rather  than  three-quarters  of  them  as  Is  now 
plazmed;  (d)  proceed  with  all  possible  speed 
with  programs  currently  In  the  advanced 
stage  of  research  and  development — espe- 
daUy  the  B-1  manned  bomber  and  the  Un- 
dersea Long  Ranee  Missile  System;  and  (e) 
conduct  a  stepped-up  R&D  program  Into 
means  of  reducing  the  vulnerabUlty  of  UjS. 
dtiaens  to  strategic  attack. 

These  Incremental  Improvements  in  our 
strategic  posture  would  make  it  possible  for 
a  new  strategy  to  be  pursued — one  In  which 
live  Americans  are  valued  more  highly  than 
dead  Russians;  one  In  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment once  again  becomes  the  Instnmient 
for  assuring  the  survival  rather  than  the 
vulnerabUlty  of  American  cltlaens.  It  Is  new 
strategy  which  wlU  assure  an  American  Presi- 
dent of  the  continuing  ability  to  support 
American  foreign  policy  objectives  as  weU  as 
to  protect  her  citizens.  It  Is  a  strategy  which 
U  necessary,  deelrable,  and  feasible,  and  It 
Is  the  only  strategy  which  wlU  secure  our 
essential  defense  and  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long-time 
member  of  your  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services,  a  six-time  dected  Represent- 
ative of  the  Seventh  Oongressional  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  and  a  citizen  who  wants 
to  see  his  nation  second  to  none,  in  any 
area;  I  wish  to  commend  my  colleagues 
here  today  for  the  expressions  of  concern 
they  have  voiced  over  the  strategic  poe- 
toring  of  this  Republic,  vis-a-vis  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  September  28, 1  stood 
where  I  am  standing  today,  having 
gained  the  floor  following  an  eloquent 
and  memorable  statement  on  this  very 
same  subject  by  the  late  L.  Mendel  Riv- 
ers, at  that  time,  the  chairman  of  the 
Cranmittee  on  the  Armed  Services.  We 
were  eventually  to  be  Joined  by  21  other 
Members  of  this  body  who  desired  to  ex- 
imss,  for  the  record,  their  own  dismay  at 
the  state  of  our  defensive  posture. 

Our  coQoquy  was  spirited  and  enlight- 
ening, yet.  unfortunately,  was  almost 
totally  ignored  by  the  news  media.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  they  would  prefer 
to  gain  such  Information  hy  more  clan- 
destine methods. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr. 
Rivers  quoted  from  a  1969  report  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  the  effect  that: 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  major 
ahlpe  in  the  AtlanUc  Fleet  were  over  ten 
ywrs  old,  and  50  percent  were  over  30  years 
of  age.  In  AprU  1969,  the  average  age  of  the 
■tUpa  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  was  18.3  years 

It  saddens  me  to  report  that  those  fig- 
ures have  not  shown  improvement  to 
date.  They  have  further  deterl(x«ted. 


Chairman  Rivers  went  on  to  say: 
I   can   only    warn   the   Membera  of  this 
House  that  we  are  on  the  brink  at  illtaTtirr 
and  I  have  never  before  been  so  concerned. 

Just  3  months  later,  to  the  day, 
L.  Mendel  Rivers  was  to  breathe  his  last, 
but  the  warning  that  he  sounded  cannot 
be  permitted  to  be  buried  with  him.  lliat 
is  why  today's  "special  order"  is  of  such 
high  importance. 

I  put  it  to  you.  that  the  strategic  posi- 
tion of  this  Nation  is  going  through  a 
critical  stage.  The  rising  crescendo  of  the 
antimilltarist.  who  desires  to  decimate 
the  budget  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, under  the  guise  of  reordering 
priorities,  are  threatening  to  shove  this 
Nation  out  on  the  limb  of  "opportunism" 
while  the  Soviets  look  on  with  a  saw  in 
their  hands  ready  to  cut  it  off. 

Mr.  SpetJcer,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  opera- 
tional level  of  the  UB.  Navy's  Inventory 
of  major  combat  ships  is  at  its  lowest 
level  since  1950. 

Tlie  strength  of  the  U.S.  Army  in 
EunHie  is  lower  than  at  anytime  since 
1952. 

U.S.  aircraft  in  Europe  have  declined 
steadily  since  1955. 

The  Soviets  have  surpassed  us  in  land- 
based  ICBM's. 

Even  the  Communist  Chinese  now 
have  a  nuclear  capability,  and  are  hutl 
at  work  developing  a  system  to  carry  it. 

You  can  go  right  down  the  line,  ship 
after  ship,  weapon  after  weapon,  plane 
after  plane.  The  story  is  the  same.  We 
are  falling  behind,  steadily  and  relent- 
lessly, all  the  while  falling  to  heed  the 
warnings  of  such  men  as  Dr.  John  Fos- 
ter. Director  of  Defense  Research,  who 
revealed  that  the  Soviets  are  putting  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  S3  billion  a  year 
into  defense-related  technology  than  we 
are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  this  Oovemment 
is  participating  in  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  attempting  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Vietnam  war  in  Paris. 

For  years  we  have  met  at  Panmunjom 
with  the  North  Koreans. 

Our  envoys  continually  vLsit  the  Mid- 
east seeking  to  settle  that  conflict. 

We  continue  to  talk  with  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  In  Warsaw,  to  say  naught 
of  ping-p<Hig  games  and  Presidential 
visiting  plans. 

Our  efforts  in  behalf  of  peace  are 
monumental,  but  one  thing  Is  certain,  a 
government  that  caimot  negotiate  from 
a  position  of  strength  and  respect,  is  a 
government  that  Is  doomed  to  failure. 

Some  time  ago,  Dwis^t  D.  Elsenhower 
made  a  speech,  where  he  coined  the 
phrase,  "military-industrial  complex." 
WhUe  that  part  of  his  remarks  have  re- 
ceived the  most  attention  there  was  an- 
other paragraph  that  deserved  equal 
time.  "Ike"  also  said: 

A  vital  dement  In  keeping  the  i>eace  is  our 
MUltary  Establishment.  Our  arms  must  be 
mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that  no 
potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk 
his  own  deetructlon.  We  face  a  hostUe  ideol- 
ogy, {^oiMl  in  scope,  atheistic  in  character, 
ruthlesa  in  purpose,  and  Insidious  In  method. 
Uhhi4>pQy  the  danger  it  poees  promises  to 
be  of  indefinite  duration.  To  meet  it  suc- 
ceaafuUy,  there  la  caUed  for,  not  so  much 
the  emoitional  and  transitory  sacrifices  of 


crlala.  but  rather,  those  which  enable  ua  to 
carry  forward,  steadUy,  surriy,  and  without 
complaint,  the  burdeaa  of  a  praloDged  and 
complex  struggle  with  Uberty  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  words,  I  rest 
my  case,  hoping  that  property  informed 
America  win  do  her  part. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  to  ofllce.  President  mxan  has  said 
on  a  number  of  occasions  that  the  world 
is  coming  out  of  an  era  of  confrontation 
and  entering  an  era  of  negotiatUm.  He 
has  stated  that  American  foreign  policy 
is  aimed  at  achieving  that  goal. 

I  think  we  can  all  lyjplaud  that  resolve. 
"Jaw-Jaw,"  as  Winston  Churchill  said, 
"is  better  than  War- War." 

But  negotiation  is,  by  definition,  a  two- 
way  street.  Tbere  cannot  be  a  one-tdded 
negotiation:  it  requires  two  parties  to 
n^otlate.  Just  as  it  requires  two  partners 
to  tango.  Merely  iatM>nt^y  our  times  as 
the  epoch  of  negotiatlOD  is  not  sufflelent. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  wishing  will  not 
make  it  so. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems we  have  as  a  nation  in  the  SALT 
talks  i^ch  are  now  underway:  We  want 
them  to  succeed  deQ>erateIy.  We  recog- 
nise— Members  of  all  permiasian,  botti 
sides  of  the  aisle,  left,  right,  and  center — 
we  recognise  the  enormous  burden  that 
the  arms  race  has  put  on  our  country. 
We  can  each  offer  a  score  or  a  hundred 
ways  in  which  those  staggering  sums 
could  be  spent  here  at  home  or  around 
the  world  for  good  things:  Schools,  or 
houses,  or  health,  or  improving  the  en- 
vironment, or  advancing  the  knowledge 
of  mankind.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Investing  billions  in  we^xms  and 
weapons  systems  that  will  never  be  used 
is  a  waste. 

And.  thati suppose  is  the  irony  of  our 
defense  system:  If  it  Is  good  enoutfi, 
sophisticated  enough,  powerful  enough, 
it  never  will  be  used.  Ilie  success  of  our 
deterrent  is  measured  by  Its  nonuse.  If 
we  ever  have  to  use  it,  it  will  have  failed 
in  its  central  and  essoitial  purpose;  to 
use  it  will  be  acknowlegment  that  it  has 
failed  to  deter  the  enemy.  To  use  it  wiU 
be  to  admit  that  it  was  not  sufficiently 
strong,  sufficiently  sophisticated,  soffl- 
clently  powerful. 

We  all  know — and  I  think  our  enemies 
know  also — that  our  strength  would 
never  be  used  for  a  first  strike.  So  our  de- 
fense has  been  tied  to  the  notion  that  we 
must  be  able  to  survive  an  enemy  first 
strike  with  sufficient  power  to  retaliate: 
With  power  sufficient  to  deliver  a  retalia- 
tory blow  which  inflicts  unacceptable 
damage  or  losses  on  the  enemy.  Nuclear 
stalonate,  according  to  Robert  Mc- 
Namara when  he  was  Secretary  of  De- 
foise,  was  the  ideal  to  be  hoped  for.  That, 
of  course,  was  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  was  unquestionably  superior  In 
nuclear  strength. 

But,  times  have  changed:  Sinoe  1965, 
since  the  fall  of  Khrushchev,  the  Soviet 
Union  has,  at  enormous  cost,  revamped 
and  modernized  every  aspect  of  its  stra- 
tegic forces,  its  navy — ^which  is  now  ac- 
cording to  "Jane's  Flirting  Ships"  a 
supemavy— and  its  air  force— whose 
capability  Is  voy  much  In  evidence  on  Is- 
rael's frontiers — and,  of  course,  its  mis- 
sile and  nuclear  capability.  If  we  assume 
that  the  Soviet  BCCRV  is  operatianal — 
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wad  Ihat  Is  noi  an  unreMonable  aamimp. 
ttan— ttacn  tti*  Hiiwtone  am  eq^  tbelr 
mor«  tlian  MO  88-*  mlMflM  with  inde- 
pendently targetable  wartaeads.  each  with 
ttirae  to  liz  warhead!  ot  its  own.  That 
means  right  now.  the  Soviet  could  (Bs- 
patch  a  minim um  of  900,  or  a  maTlmiim 
of  1.800  warheads,  of  2  to  5  megatons 
each.  Could  the  United  States  respond  or 
retaliate  after  absorbing  such  a  Uow? 

This  is  the  setting  for  the  SALT  taUu 
which  resumed  for  thdr  third  stage  at 
Vienna  on  July  8.  Our  new  national  po- 
sition is  that  we  are  going  to  aetk  an 
agreement  with  the  Russians  on  the 
question  of  defensive  weitfKjns— the 
ABlTs.  Heretofore,  we  had  solemnly  an- 
nounced that  separate  agreements  on  de- 
fensive and  offensive  weapons  would  be 
unaeceptaUe.  Presumably,  now  it  is  ae- 
oeptabite.  Why.  I  cannot  say. 

ICr.  ^Toaker,  I  cannot  understand  the 
news  staty  of  July  38  which  recites  that 
the  United  States  has  asked  for  a  land 
and  sea  missile  moratorium.  At  Vienna, 
as  elsewhere.  I  think  we  labor  under 
enonnoas  disadvantages  when  we  sedc 
to  negotiate  with  the  Russians.  This  does 
not  mean  that  I  am  opposed  to  any  ne- 
gotiatiODs;  on  the  contrary.  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  a  settlement,  by  ne- 
gotiation, of  the  substantial  matters 
which  separate  our  two  nations.  But, 
frankly,  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  go  into 
these  talks  with  the  naive  ideas  some 
of  our  officials  apparently  have,  we  will 
lose  out  shirts,  as  we  have  done  on  so 
m^ny  occasions  in  the  past. 

One  Member  of  the  other  body.  Hxnst 
IL  Jacxsov,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  has  given  us  some 
good  advice  about  how  not  to  negotiate 
with  the  Russians.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude in  today's  Recoso.  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  an  article  from  the 
Nation's  Business  for  Aprfl  1971.  by  Sen- 
ator Jacksoh.  I  think  we  are  all  Indebted 
to  Senator  Jacksow  for  the  work  which 
his  subcommittee — the  Subcommittee  on 
KaticDal  Security  and  Intwnational  Op- 
erations of  the  Senate  Qovemment  Op- 
eratlims  Committee — has  done  over  the 
years  on  the  question  of  Amnlcan  meth- 
ods of  negotiation  with  the  Russians. 
The  research  has  been  first  rate.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
lien.  I  wish  I  had  it  in  my  power  to 
make  some  of  those  committee  prints 
required  reading  for  our  State  Depart- 
ment, Foreign  Service,  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  people. 

The  article  follows: 

How  Mor  To  Itmocnum  With  trs  Rvbiunb 
(By  8en»tor  Bnnrr  M.  Jacxson) 

In  PsrlB,  Vlst  Nun  talks  drag  on;  SALT 
negotUtttons  proceed  st  Btfalnkl  and  Vienna; 
the  Btatoa  of  BeiUn  H  under  dtaouaelon:  tliere 
1m  dlptomatlo  Jockeying  over  a  Kuropean 
■euiuUy  ocmfnsnce;  and  talks  about  a 
Middle  Cast  settlement  go  forward. 

Clearly,  intematloiial  negotiations  are  the 
order  of  the  day. 

If  w*  handle  such  negotiations  effectively, 
we  are  ahle  from  time  to  time  to  act  together 
with  the  aovtota  In  ways  consistent  with  our 
own  ttttenets  and  puipoeee.  Oertatnly.  Amer- 
icans want  to  Identify  anas  of  common  or 
pacBiM  mtanst  with  the  Soviets. 

Tat  nagotlattng  with  tham  Is  a  most  oom- 
pUeated  proosw.  axtd  Moscow^  objectives 
and  tactics  create  aoonBous  dlffleultlea.  Me- 
gotlatlona  would  be  hard  enough  to  bring 
to  «  successful  outcome  If  those  on  our  side 


handled  themaeleee  skUtfuUy.  Diat  la  very 
often  not  the  case. 

WaSehlng  America  conduct  Its  foreign 
affairs,  I've  seen  blunders  lead  to  mlasiirt  op- 
portTinlties  and  serious  setbacks  to  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Including  unnecessary  wars. 

Here,  for  the  beneat  of  thoae  irtio  want 
to  avoid  these  pltfaUs.  Is  a  "Bwogiats  Ghxlde 
to  mternational  Negotiations"— or  "How  to 
Botch  the  Talks." 

1.  In  sppcoaohlng  a  negotUtton.  the  bom 
bungler  will  discard  In  advance  any  pro- 
posal he  thinks  the  other  side  will  object  to. 

As  the  American  government  farm\ilat«e 
Its  position  on  an  issue.  It  often  happens 
that  a  poaslble  proposal  Is  scrapped  as  being 
"unacceptable"  to  Moscow — even  though  the 
Idea  has  much  to  reconunend  It  from  the 
XJjB.  point  of  Tlew.  Since  a  proposal  obviously 
can  never  be  accepted  If  It  Is  never  sub- 
mitted, the  effect  of  ruling  one  out  as  "un- 
acceptable" Is  to  guarantee  Its  unacoept- 
abUlty. 

There  Is  the  poeslbUlty,  however,  that  an 
adversary  can  be  brotight  to  change  its  eval- 
uation of  what  Is  acceptable  as  a  negotutlon 
proceeds.  It  Is,  after  all,  one  of  the  main 
purpoees  of  negotiation  to  persuade  the 
othAr  side  to  dumge  Its  mind  about  what  la 
an  acosptaUe  outcome. 

The  Austrian  State  Treaty  Is  a  olaaale  case 
In  point.  We  and  otir  allies  remained  firmly 
committed  to  a  free  Austria  and  we  preeeed 
the  Soviets  with  proposals  that  were  "imac- 
oeptable"  from  their  point  at  view.  Finally. 
In  1»66.  the  Russians  decided  it  would  also 
be  to  their  advantage  to  end  the  occupation 
and  partition  of  Austria. 

Another  Important  poatwar  agreement  with 
ttM  Sovlete— the   partial   nuclear   test  ban 

(Le..  It  doee  not  cover  undergroxmd  tests) 

was  realised  after  soms  five  years  of  negotis- 
tioos,  althou^  part  of  UjS.  officialdom  had 
massiflert  the  peJttal  ban  as  "unaooeptahle" 
to  Mceeow. 

a.  The  perfect  patsy  will  banish  from  his 
mind  any  ugly  suspicions  about  the  Inten- 
tions of  the  oppoelng  side. 

IgncraDoe  of  the  other  side's  real  Inten- 
tions Is  obviously  no  htip  m  negotiating.  But 
understanding  these  Intentions  does  not 
necesMrlly  augment  trust  and  make  your 
task  any  easier.  America's  decision  to  enter 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  did  not  result  from 
failure  to  graq)  what  the  Kremlin  wanted.  V7e 
needed  that  defensive  alliance  because  the 
Kremlin's  deelgns  on  Europe  were  crvstal 
dear. 

Averell  Harrlman  tells  how— at  the  Pots- 
dam Ckmference  In  194S— he  said  to  Stalin 
that  It  must  be  very  gratifying  for  him  to 
be  In  Berlin,  after  all  the  struggle  and 
tragedy.  Stalin  replied:  "Czar  Alexander  got 
to  Paris."  As  Mr.  Harrlman  adds:  "It  dldnt 
need  much  of  a  clairvoyant  to  guess  what 
was  In  Stalin's  mind." 

Mosoow  may  now  Aare  the  common  in- 
terest of  av(M<Ung  a  general  nuclear  war.  But 
It  does  not  follow  that  Mosoow  wants  all-out 
peace.  There  Is  m\ic3x  room  for  maneuver 
between  trying  to  avoid  a  nuclear  holocaust 
and  seeking  a  genuine  peace. 

The  Russians  know  It. 

Leonard  Schaplro,  dean  of  Soviet  studies 
in  Oreat  Britain,  stated  the  matter  thU  way 
to  our  Senate  subcommittee : 

"Soviet  policy  Is  unremlttin^y  dynamic. 
It  Is  not  directed  towards  achieving  equlllb- 
rlxmi,  or  balance  of  forces,  or  peace,  or  col- 
lective security.  ...  Its  ultimate  aim  Is  'vic- 
tory.* which  means  communist  rule  on  a 
world  scale.  However,  unrealistic  this  aim  may 
seem,  it  Is  the  case  that  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly Inculcated  Into  the  minds  of  all 
Soviet  leaders  from  Lenin  onwards  for  over 
60  years.  .  .  . 

"There  Is  no  time  factor  attached  to  this 
ultimate  Ideological  aim — In  contrast  in  t*««» 
respect,  aay.  to  HlUer.  or  OenghU  Khan.  And 
so  .  .  .  the  Soviet  Union  sfiokn  to  advance 
wherever  this  Is  possible,  to  gain  one  advan- 


tage here,  and  another  thara,  and  to 
forward  or  halt  as  advantage  dictates.  .  .  . 
Understanding  Soviet  Intentions  to^, 
far  from  «i<Trii?ii«ni^g  concern,  arousss  It 
What  the  Kremlin  wants — If  it  can  g«t  it— 
Is  not  In  the  Interest  of  the  Free  World  sad 
the  future  of  Individual  liberty. 

S.  The  truly  timid  negotiator  wlU  not  waitt 
to  ambarrass  the  other  side. 

If  it  comee  to  light  that  an  adversary  k 
guilty  of  bad  faith,  you  can  make  a  lot  of 
trouble  for  yourself  by  hiding  the  truth 
about  it. 

A  classic  example  of  how  not  to  deal  with 
the  Russians  was  the  VJB.  response  to  the 
Soviet  and  Bgyptlan  violations  of  the  Mid- 
Kast  cease-fire.  We  were  taken  to  the  cleaners 
In  that  August,  1070,  fiasco. 

No  sooner  had  agreement  on  the  mllttaiy 
Btendstni  been  achieved  than  the  first  Sovlet- 
■gyptian  violations  oocttrred.  We  saw  the 
violations  taking  place.  By  falling  to  cor- 
roborate them,  the  State  Department  Invited 
etui  further  Illicit  movement  of  surface-to- 
air  missiles  Into  the  prohibited  aone. 

The  fact  that  we  turned  our  backs  on  gnas 
violations  of  an  Initiative  proposed  and  ar- 
ranged In  Washington,  and  concurred  In  by 
Moeoow,  can  have  the  effect  of  enoonraglBg 
the  Soviets  to  deliberate  deception  and 
greater  Ixddneas  elsewhere. 

U.8.  officials  shoiild  know  Ir-  now  that  the 
CMtsequences  of  teUing  the  truth  about  So- 
viet bad  faith  wfll  be  easier  to  Uve  with 
than  the  consequences  of  not  telling  it. 

4.  The  brilliant  tmmbler  will  signal  the 
opponent  that  he  Is  deq>erato  to  get  sons 
kind  of  agreement,  especially  for  donustte 
political  reasons. 

In  adversary  relations  the  appearance  at 
overeagemees  is  bound  to  stimulate  stob- 
bomnses  and  intransigence  on  the  other  tfde. 

When  top  U.S.  officials  give  the  Impression 
that  some  arms  control  treaty  or  agreemsot 
U  IndlspensaUe  to  them  they  make  It  enotw 
mousiy  more  difficult  for  the  American  nego- 
tiating team  to  strike  a  favorable  bargain  In 
the  taUcs. 

We  should  not  negotiate  any  agreement 
Just  for  agreement's  sake.  We  should  vigor- 
ously pursue  arms  control  agreements  «*«* 
can  add  to  the  stability  of  the  strategic  bal- 
anoe,  whUe  rejecting  propoaals  that  have  a 
built-in  incentive  to  InstabUlty.  What  we 
really  want  are  agreements  that  wm  redoes 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war;  and  this  moaai 
careful  agreements  which  are  extremely  dtf- 
flcult  to  contravene  and  which  confer  no 
destabuixinf  advantage. 

What  security  exists  In  the  world  totey 
depends  on  the  ddlcste  balance  of  military. 
poUtical  and  economic  forces. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  reaches  parity  (or 
more)  with  the  United  States  In  stratsgie 
arms,  its  leaders  are  likely  to  become  vwn 
energetic  in  trying  to  spread  Soviet  influ- 
ence and  more  willing  to  run  dangerous  risks 
In  the  Intemtlonal  aretut. 

Thoae  who  live  In  freedom  are  able  to  do 
so  only  imder  the  shelter  and  power  ct  am- 
stives  and  our  alllea.  This  Is  a  grave  lespon- 
slbUlty,  and  whUe  we  strive  for  senslMe  and 
salutary  arms  control  agreemente,  we  must 
not  ImperU  a  stable  Free  World  deterrent. 

6.  The  gregarloTis  sap  will  put  a  premium 
on  being  popular  with  the  other  side. 

A  persistent  danger  of  sU  diplomacy  Is 
what  HAroid  Nloolaon  called  "the  himian  dif- 
ficulty of  remaining  dlsagrseable  to  the  mow 
set  of  people  for  many  days  at  a  streteh." 

If  you  have  obstinately  refused  on  Monday 
to  agree  In  a  matter  pressed  by  the  othw 
side,  you  may  be  tempted  to  be  lees  stubborn 
than  you  should  be  on  Tuesday  when  a 
whOUy  different  subject  Is  under  illwiiiwlon 
Tou  may  ask  too  Uttie  and  offer  too  much. 

Popularity-seekers  seldom  make  good  ne- 
gotiators. They  are  likely  to  give  the  wrong 
signals. 
'  XT  you  are  so  concerned  about  being  a 
"good  ftilow"  that  you  shrink  from  q>eaklng 
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Uuntly  whan  this  Is  caned  fcr.  you  may  lead 
your  advetsarles  to  misjudge  your  fortttuda, 
tttereby  whetting  their  appetite.  What  might 
be  appropriate  to  say  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
one's  coUeaguaa  Is  not  neceesarlly  appropri- 
ate to  say  m  talks  with  top  oOelals  in 
Moscow. 

Americans,  often  great  oondllatocs  In 
working  with  allies,  sometimee  lack  persever- 
ssee  in  pursuing  ttielr  cause  against  a  hos- 
tile opponent. 

8.  The  eager  sucker  win  try  for  accord  by 
giving  something  for  nothing. 

A  sure  way  to  worsen  one's  problems  Is  to 
make  unilateral  concessions  In  hopee  the 
opponent  can  be  "ooncUlated"  and  wUl  re- 
turn the  "favor." 

When  closely  allied  nations  are  engaged  In 
a  long-term  wniwmnn  effort,  there  may  be 
enough  "community  spirit."  to  use  Jean 
Monnet's  phrase,  so  that  an  act  of  generosity 
on  one  Issue  estabUShee  credit  on  another 
issue.  However.  In  negotiation  with  the 
Russians,  a  ooncesalon  without  any  aasur- 
snce  of  an  equivalent  oountergaln  weakens 
one's  bargaining  position. 

The  poUcy  of  making  gratuitous  ooooea- 
slons  to  dynamic  powers  bas  been  tried  In 
the  past  from  time  to  time,  and  the  results 
have  been  disastrous. 

There  is  the  example  of  the  obUteration  of 
Carthage,  which  had  allowed  ttself  to  be 
dlnrmed  by  Rome  In  the  hope  this  would 
lead  to  peaceful  coexistence.  And  there  Is  the 
example  of  French  and  British  appeasement 
of  NsEl  Oermany.  which  led  dlrecUy  to 
World  War  n. 

Moreover,  things  given  as  glfto  cannot  be 
traded. 

A  major  ana  as  yet  unachieved  purpoee  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  is  to  reach  a  genuine, 
stable  European  settlement  with  the  Krem- 
lin. Among  other  things,  such  a  settionent 
will  lnv(dve  the  retiim  of  Soviet  forces  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  How  can  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment be  encouraged  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion? Certainly  not  by  our  making  a  substan- 
tial, unilateral,  and  unrequited  reduction  of 
American  forces  in  Europe,  as  some  UJB. 
Senators  are  urging. 

Clearly,  NATO  shoxild  sustain  the  bargain- 
ing position  It  has  worked  so  long  and  hard 
to  construct,  and  actively  pursue  acceptance 
of  gradual,  mutual  and  balanced  revlslotis 
In  forces  aa.  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Bfr.  I%?eaker,  I 

welcome  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  much  needed  and  overdue  airing  of 
the  state  of  this  Nation's  military  secu- 
rity. For  as  I  have  haid  on  previous  ooca- 
slons,  if  the  XThited  States  is  imable  to 
guarantee  the  sanctity  of  its  borders  and 
the  safety  of  its  citizens  then  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future  of  our  country  are 
grim  indeed. 

As  we  are  weQ  aware,  the  SALT  talks 
have  assumed  historic  importance  in  the 
present  phase  of  the  arms  race.  Out  of 
these  talks  could  come  the  frameworic 
for  a  new  period  of  peace  among  the 
nuclear  superpowers,  or  out  of  these 
talks  could  come  the  seeds  of  Armaged- 
don. Given  the  import  of  these  negotia- 
tions, I  think  it  would  t>e  wise  for  this 
body  and  the  American  people  to  focus 
on  what  is  their  essential  purpose; 
namely,  achieving  a  bilateral  limitatlan 
of  both  off msive  and  defensive  stratgio 
weapons. 

Prom  the  time  the  SALT  talks  otun- 
moiced  in  Helsinki  In  1969,  President 
Nixon  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the 
poUcy  of  this  Nation:  that  the  talks  were 
bdng  held  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
a  bilateral  UmiUtlon  of  both  Buadan 
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and  American  offeosive  and  defenatve 
strategic  weapons.  This  purpose  was 
underpinned  in  the  minds  of  UJS.  policy- 
makers on  the  premise  that  such  a  com- 
prdhensive  agreement  would  result  in 
greater  military  security  for  the  people 
of  tills  Nation. 

President  Nixon  has  thought  long  and 
hard  about  the  problems  of  mnintttiTiiTtg 
UJB.  naticmal  security  in  the  nuclear  age; 
his  views  on  the  balance  of  weapons 
power  were  clearly  expressed  in  his  re- 
port on  UJS.  Foreign  Policy  for  1970's, 
wliich  was  issued  last  February.  The 
President  stated  the  crux  of  the  problem 
in  the  following  terms : 

The  strategic  balance  would  be  endan- 
gered If  we  limited  defensive  forces  alone  and 
left  the  offensive  threat  to  our  straiteglo 
forces  unconstrained.  It  would  also  be  dan- 
gerous, however.  If  only  offensive  forcee  were 
restrained  whUe  defenses  were  aUowed  to  be- 
come so  strong  that  one  side  ml^t  no  longer 
be  deterred  from  striking  first. 

As  regards  this  view  in  relation  to  the 
SALT  talks,  the  President  declared,  in 
the  same  report,  that: 

The  United  States  beUeves  that  to  be  stable 
and  satisfactory,  an  agreement  should  In- 
clude llmltetlons  on  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive systems. 

At  the  formal  opening  of  the  SALT 
talks  in  wrisinifi  cm  November  17,  1969, 
Oerard  C.  Smith,  chief  of  the  UB.  dele- 
gation, read  a  satement  by  President 
Nixon,  who  asserted  that  the  Uhited 
States  would  be  guided  by  the  principle 
of  maintaining  "sufficiency  in  the  forces 
required  to  protect  ourselves  and  our 
allies." 

While  recognizing  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  similar  defense  responsibili- 
ties. President  Nixon  affirmed: 

I  believe  It  Is  poaslble.  however,  that  we 
can  carry  out  our  reapective  responaiblllties 
under  a  mutuaUy  aooeptable  limitation  and 
eventual  reduction  of  oxir  strategic  arse- 
nals. .  .  .  We  are  prepared  to  discuss  limita- 
tions on  aU  offensive  and  defensive  syMems, 
and  to  reach  agreemente  In  which  both  sides 
can  have  oonfldence.  .  .  .  We  seek  no  uni- 
lateral advantage.  Nor  do  we  seek  arrange- 
mente  which  could  be  prejudicial  to  the  m- 
tereete  of  third  parties. 

On  February  18,  1970,  in  a  foreign 
policy  message  stressing  the  new  strategy 
for  peace,  President  Nixon  r^erred  to 
the  preliminary  SALT  talks  which  had 
taken  place  in  Helsinki  from  November 
17.  1969,  to  December  22,  1969.  and 
termed  them  "serious  and  businesslike." 
He  also  said  that  the  United  States 
"would  make  a  determined  tSoTt 
throughout  these  negotiations  to  reach 
agreements  that  will  not  only  protect 
our  national  security  but  actuaUy  en- 
hance it." 

On  March  21,  1970.  at  a  news  confer- 
ence, President  Nixcm  again  stressed  the 
UB.  intention  to  achieve  a  comprehen- 
sive and  balanced  limitation  of  strategic 
missiles: 

Our  goal  certainly  is  to  Umlt  offensive 
and  defensive  mlsiUes  and  If  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  same  goal,  we  wlU  make  a 
bargain.  .  .  . 

On  April  16,  1970,  the  day  the  second 
series  of  SALT  talks  opened  in  Vienna, 
President  Nixon  briefed  congressional 
leaders  on  the  talks  and  according  to  the 


New  Yoric  Times  of  that  day,  adminis- 
tration policy  aimed  at  an  agreement 
limiting  each  of  the  superpowers  to  a 
relatlvdy  small  ABM  system  and  impos- 
ing a  numerical  celling  on  ICBM's  or 
SLBBCs. 

This  balanced  principle  In  limitations 
reflected  the  President's  concern  about 
the  UB.  defense  position,  a  concern  lie 
voiced  a  few  days  later,  on  April  23, 
when  addressing  GOP  leaders  of  Con- 
gress. He  warned  then  that  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup  was  still  going  on  and  that 
the  United  States  was  in  dtmger  of  be- 
coming a  second-rank  military  power, 
adding  that: 

If  we  beeome  the  asoond  power,  world 
opinion  will  move  toward  the  wyport  of  the 
strongest  power. 

President  Nixon  also  reportedly  told 
the  congressional  leaders  that  it  would 
be  "destructive"  for  the  United  States  to 
agree  to  a  imilat»al  llmltatloa  of  stra- 
tegic weapons.  A  "unilateral  morato- 
rimn"  he  said,  would  "remove  the  incen- 
tive" for  the  Soviet  Union  tu  negotiate  a 
strategic  arms  limitation. 

President  Nixon's  awareness  of  the 
necessity  for  UB.  security  to  Insure  bi- 
lateral and  balanced  arms  UmitatloD 
was  likewise  manifested  in  his  state  <A 
the  wmid  message  ddlvered  on  Frt)mary 
25.  1971,  in  which  he  dted  the  continual 
devdopment  of  Soviet  arms  buildup  even 
whOe  SALT  talks  were  in  progress. 

While  dting  encouraging  devd<^>- 
ments  such  as  "a  serious  dialogue  in  the 
talks,"  he  added  that  while  the  United 
States  had  not  Increased  the  number  of 
Its  operational  ICBM's.  retaining  a  level 
at  1,054  during  1970  and  the  number  of 
SLBM's  at  656,  the  UBBH.  had  hi- 
creased  its  ICBM's  from  1,109  to  1,440 
and  its  SLBM's  from  240  to  350. 

Because  of  this  continuing  milltaty 
buildup  during  SALT,  the  President 
stressed  the  need  to  clarify  the  relation- 
ship between  negotiations  and  "actions 
taken  during  the  talks  and  even  after  an 
initial  agreement."  It  was  clear,  he 
said — 


That  rsstralnt  U  essential.  If  the  Sovtot 
leaders  extend  their  strategic  oapahHlty 
especlaUy  In  ways  that  Increase  the  threat 
to  our  forces,  we  would  face  new  dedslona 
In  the  strategic  field. 

The  President  said  it  was  necessary  to 
have  the  option  to  make  a  selective  nu- 
clear re^Tonse  to  a  provocation — 

We  must  insure  that  we  have  the  forces 
and  procedures  that  provide  us  with  alter- 
natives apinoprlate  to  the  nature  and  level 
of  the  provocation.  This  means  having  the 
plans  and  command-and-control  capabUltiea 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  select  and  carry 
out  the  appropriate  response  without  neces 
sarUy  having  to  resort  to  mass  destructlan. 

The  President  likewise  said  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  dif- 
fered in  their  definition  of  strategic  of- 
fensive weapons.  The  Soviet  Union  con- 
sidered as  strategic  offensive  weap<mf 
any  system  that  could  "rea<^  the  othei 
side's  territory,"  muc^  as  those  on  th« 
UB.  aircraft  carriers,  but  excluded  its 
own  theater  nuclear  forces  with  mediim 
or  intetmMllate  range  missiles.  The 
Uhlted  States  on  the  other  hand,  indudec 
ICBM's.  SLBM's  and  heavy  c^teglc 
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bomben  In  its  definition  <tf  strategic  of- 

teDSl7e  WCftpODS. 

The  President,  therefore,  said  that— 
W*  abkll  •trlra  tor  an  Initial  «t;miiin>iil 
wblch  la  u  broad  and  oomprehenalTe  as  poa- 
ilble  but  whlA  "must  deal  with  tha  inter- 
rdatloDsblpa  batwaeu  offanalve  and  deCenslva 
UmltatiODa." 

In  his  report  on  U^.  fordgn  policy 
for  the  1970'8.  President  Nixon  also 
clearly  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  a 
comprehensive,  balanced  llmitatlans  of 
strategic  weapons,  stating  that — 

Th*  staua  and  aatisfaotory  agxaamant 
■ttould  Indnds  limitations  on  both  offenalva 
and  defensive  systems. 

In  q^te  of  the  difflcultiea  presented  by 
the  SALT  talks.  President  Nlxwi  still  felt 
an  March  16.  1971,  when  he  commented 
on  the  opening  of  the  fourth  series  of  the 
SALT  talks  held  in  Vienna,  that  now 
for  the  first  time,  a  realistic  dialogue  is 
taking  place  brtween  the  Soviet  Union 
and  ourselves  about  the  management  of 
our  strategic  relations." 

About  a  months  later,  on  May  20  the 
United   States   and    the   XJ3BIL   an- 
nounced that  they  had  decided  to  dis- 
cuss an  agreement  on  defensive  nuclear 
weapons  alone  at  the  SALT  talks.  C!on- 
«dering  that  some  progress  was  better 
than  none.  President  Nixon,  speaking  on 
a  brief  televised  address  on  the  matter 
caUed  it  "a  significant  develojHnent"  In 
the  SALT  talks  which  were  "deadlocked 
for   over   a    year."   Both    parties   had 
'agreed   to   concentrate   this  year  on 
working  out  an  agreement  for  the  lim- 
itation of  the  deployment  of  anti-ballls- 
ttc-mlsslle  systems— ABM's."  The  Presi- 
dent  added    that   "together   with   the 
agreement  on  ABM  limitation,  the  two 
^>tates  will  agree  on  certain  measures 
with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  offen- 
sive strategic  weapons."  The  President 
said  that  "intensive  negotiations  will  be 
required  to  translate  this  understanding 
mto  a  concrete  agreement."  Nevertheless 
the  next  day.  May  21.  addressing  a  con- 
feroice  at  the  State  Department.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  that  he  expected  that 
an    agreement   on    defensive   strategic 
weapons  could  be  Implemented  "some 
time  this  year."  Let  us  hope  that  the 
ParaUel  "certain  measures"  will  also  im- 
pose limitation  on  the  offensive  weapon 
systems. 

In  coofcluslon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
m  spite  of  aU  the  difficulties  facing  this 
Nation  in  trying  to  reach  an  accord  with 
«ie  U.S.SJi.  on  the  armaments,  encour- 
age my  coUeagues  not  to  lose  hope  At 
the  same  Ume,  I  would  urge  those  who 
nave  unbridled  enthusiasm  about  the 
SALT  pro«)ect8  to  rethink  their  position 

1^,^!.^*  °^  '^^'y-  »»«*»  »*nts  to 
.TT  w  "*  "■  because  RussU  oonoeives 
It  to  be  in  its  self  Interest  to  do  so.  Simi- 
lar motives  prevail  on  our  side  as  welL 
piere  is  though,  as  I  see  it.  a  crucial  dif- 
ference between  the  two  nations.  Noth- 
tog  Russia  has  said  or  done  since  the 
tjJkart^ted over  2 years  ago  has  demon- 
strated that  its  conspiratorial  plans  for 
world  domlnatl<Hi  and  control  have  dl- 
mlniriied  one  iota.  Russia  looks  at  the 
SALT  talks  as  a  vehicle  for  achieving 
Its  Marxist  goals.  The  United  States,  in 
contrast,  looks  at  the  talks  as  a  hope  for 
world  peace. 
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From  my  point  of  view,  and  I  know  I 
speak  for  millions  of  Americans  whoi  I 
say  this,  while  world  peace  is  a  noble 
goal,  to  gain  that  goal  at  the  expense  of 
our  Nation  and  otu*  people  would  be  to 
gain  a  prlae  worth  nothing. 

Bfr.  BRINKLBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  for- 
mer military  pilot.  I  believe  in  the  credi- 
bility ai  "air  power."  Thus,  today,  my 
topic  Is  the  F-14. 

A  little  over  2  years  have  passed  since 
the  Navy  signed  a  development  contract 
for  this  aircraft.  As  you  know,  there  have 
been  many  controversial  issues  with  re- 
spect to  a  new  Navy  air  sui>eriority 
fighter.  The  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Navy,  and  the  aeroqjace  Industry  have 
repeatedly  been  accused  of  designing  an 
aircraft  that  would  not  meet  the  threat, 
proceeding  too  rigidly  from  R.  &  D.  to 
production  and  would  most  certainly  cost 
more  than  first  estimated. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  review  the  i«cord. 
Clearly  the  threat  has  become  more  seri- 
ous than  it  was  2  years  ago.  The  con- 
tinued deployment  of  tactical  weapons 
Including  surface-to-air.  surface-to-sur- 
face and  new  Soviet  fighters  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  highlights  the  growing  threat  to 
the  free  world.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Laird,  has  testified  to  the  Alarming 
growth  and  deployment  of  interconti- 
nental missiles  such  as  the  SS-9.  The  So- 
viet nuclear  submarine  fleet  is  growing 
and  th»e  is  little  doubt  the  missile 
launching  capable  nuclear  submarines 
are  deployed  outside  Soviet  waters. 

The  Soviets  have  been  busy  developing 
new  and  advanced  aircraft — ^particularly 
fighters  and  interceptors.  They  have  in- 
troduced a  new  or  an  improved  fighter 
Into  their  operational  inventory  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  year.  In  July  1967  the 
Soviets  flew  six  new  fighters  plus  major 
"block  improvements"  of  three  older  ones 
In  an  air  show.  Two  of  these  new  fighters, 
the  Poxbat  and  Flagon  A,  are  estimated 
to  have  performance  comparable  to  the 
P-4  at  low  and  middle  altitudes  but  high- 
er top  speeds  and  higher  ceilings. 

The  Soviets  have  shown  both  ability 
and  intention  to  create  improved  weap- 
ons and  fire  control  systems.  Their  latest 
fighters  appear  to  have  all-weather,  all- 
aspect,  long  range  air-to-air  capabilities. 
Fiddler.  Foxbat,  and  Flagon  A  have  large 
radomes  to  house  new  radar  fire  control 
systems.  Badger  and  Blinder  bomben  can 
launch  any  of  five  guided  air-to-surface 
missiles  at  ranges  up  to  150  miles.  Most 
of  these  missiles  have  terminal  homing. 
In  addition,  advanced  surface-to-surface 
guided  missiles  have  been  developed  and 
are  in  service  in  Soviet  forces.  These 
weapons  are  accurate  and  lethal — wit- 
ness the  Israel  Eilat  incident— and  can 
be  launched  from  submarines,  ships,  and 
shore  installations. 

The  Navy  must  have  a  new  fighter  as 
soon  as  possible  that  is  superior  in  air 
combat  to  the  best  Soviet  fighters  in 
close-in  visual  encoimters  and  in  stand- 
off all-weather  conditions.  This  fighter 
must  also  be  able  to  defeat  enemy  bom- 
bers, air-to-surface  missiles,  and  surface- 
to-surface  missiles.  This  threat  Is  already 
in  being  and  serious  now.  It  has  become 
more  severe  because  Soviet  Investment  in 
military  technology  has  reached  the  pay- 
oa  stage  across  the  board. 


To  Ignore  or  doubt  the  severity  of 
threat  predictions  and  not  adequately 
prepare  for  them  is  to  Invite  future  con- 
filets  with  an  enemy  who  beoomei 
stronger  every  day.  Certainly  defense  of 
our  coxmtry  is  expensive  in  dollars  and 
the  time  our  youth  must  give  to  it,  but 
unpreparedness  which  could  lead  to  los- 
ing future  conflicts  is  Immeasurable  and 
infinitely  more  permanent. 

The  F-14.  to  be  operational  with  the 
fleet  in  1973.  will  replace  the  aging  F-« 
Phantom  in  the  Navy/Marine  Corps 
fighter  inventory.  The  F-14  has  been  de- 
signed as  an  air  superiority  fighter.  It  is 
a  weapon  system  capable  of  long-range 
fighter  escort  on  internal  fuel  and  can 
shoot  down  long-range  multi-raid  air- 
craft and  cruise  missiles  as  well  as  suc- 
cessfully engage  enemy  fighters  in  close- 
in  combat.  The  F-14  onploys  any  combi- 
nation of  Phoenix,  Sparrow,  and  Side- 
winder missiles  as  well  as  an  internal 
20-milllmeter  cannon.  This  flexibility 
provides  fleet/area  defense  and  esowt 
capability  two  or  three  times  more  effec- 
tive than  the  P-4  Phantom.  The  unique 
design  of  the  F-14  also  permits  the  in- 
corporation of  a  significant  alr-to-sur- 
face  capability  without  penalizing  its  air 
superiority  performance. 

In  January  1969  the  Navy  described  a 
very  precise  ambitious  development  pro- 
gram for  the  F-14.  Included  in  this  pro- 
gram were  performance,  cost  estimates, 
major  milestones,  and  assessment  of  the 
technical  risks  Involved. 

To  date  the  F-14  program  has  met  or 
exceeded  all  major  milestones.  First 
flight  was  successfully  flown  December 
21.  1970.  aiwroximately  21  months  from 
contract  award.  On  second  flight  an  un- 
timely and  unfortunate  accident  oc- 
curred to  F-14A  No.  1  on  landing  ap- 
proach. The  accident  board  reported 
fractures  of  hydraulic  lines  in  both  main 
hydraulic  systems.  A  contingency  plan 
reassigning  flight  test  tasks  has  been  in 
existence  since  early  planning  to  cover 
the  possible  loss  of  any  RD.T.  k  E.  air- 
craft. However,  since  the  loss  of  the  first 
F-14  a  great  deal  of  positive  testing, 
evaluation  and  corrective  action  has 
ensued.  The  result  has  been  not  only  to 
preclude  the  recurrence  of  the  failures 
which  caused  the  crash  but  also  to  In- 
coriDorate  many  design  refinements  into 
aircraft  No.  2  which  would  not  have  been 
possible  imtll  later  In  the  program. 

The  fiight  test  program,  resuming  in 
May  1971,  has  been  restructured  to  per- 
mit the  necessary  test  and  contractor 
demonstrations  required  to  commence 
board  of  inspection  and  survey — ^BIS — 
trials,  now  delayed  approximately  6 
mraiths.  In  accordance  with  the  original 
plan  Navy  preliminary  evaluations— 
NPE— BIB,  and  fleet  operational  evalua- 
tion are  being  coordinated  to  avoid  re- 
dundancy and  reduce  costs.  In  addition 
the  loss  of  No.  1  F-14A  does  not  indicate 
any  major  design  deficiencies  nor  does  it 
Midanger  meeting  the  F-14  initial  oper- 
ating capaUllty  in  1973. 

I  feel  that  there  are  no  major  rUkM 
that  would  prevent  the  program  from 
proceeding  as  they  have  pUmned.  Prog- 
ress to  date  has  been  according  to  sched- 
ule. For  instance,  the  pof  onnance  char- 
acterisUcs  with  respect  to  qpeed.  weight, 
radius  of  action,  and  canter  sultabilltgr 
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have  remained  ewwwitlany  as  initially 
apeeifled.  To  date  about  26,000  hours  of 
wind  tuimel  testing  have  been  completed. 
The  fiishter  takeoff  weight  remains  with- 
in 1  percent  of  that  predicted.  This  is  an 
unprecedented  achiev«nent  in  the  de- 
sign and  development  of  military  air- 
craft. The  systems  integration  test  sta- 
tion—SITS— is  operating  at  NAS  Point 
Mugu,  Calif.,  and  actual  testing  of  avion- 
ics is  already  underway  in  the  airframe 
envirtmment.  Static  and  fatigue  tests  of 
the  wing  pivot  have  been  completed.  AU 
sections  of  the  wing  will  be  fuUy  tested 
1)7  this  time  next  year.  The  static  and 
fatigue  tests  for  the  entire  aircraft  will 
be  complete  well  before  fleet  introduc- 
tion. IWs  too  has  never  been  done  be- 
fore. 

About  the  Phoenix  missile.  It  has  a  80- 
plus  nautical  mile  guidance  range  using 
aemlactive,  midcourse  guidance  and  ac- 
tive terminal  guidance  to  deliver  a  con- 
ventional warhead.  It  is  an  all-aspect  all- 
weather  weapon  possessing  outstanding 
capability  in  a  heavy  ECM  Jamming  en- 
vironment. The  Phoenix  is  controlled  by 
the  long  range  airborne  weapon  control 
system — AWG-9 — to  be  installed  in  the 
P-14.  Near  simultaneous  launch  of  mul- 
tiple missiles  is  possible  against  widely 
separated  targets.  Selection  of  target 
priority  can  be  performed  by  the  AWO-O 
computer,  flight  crew,  or  naval  tactical 
data  system.  The  Phoenix  missile  is  in- 
tended to  destroy  fighters,  bombers,  or 
cruise  missiles— ASM's  and  SSM's— in 
fleet/area  defense  and  other  flghter  roles. 
It  also  has  the  energy  and  ability  to  suc- 
cessfully destroy  maneuvering  targets. 

The  Phoenix/AWa-9  R.  &  D.  program 
has  been  extremely  successful.  To  date  27 
of  42  missiles  have  guided  to  either  di- 
rect hits  or  near  misses.  The  AWa-9  has 
also  successfully  guided  two  Sparrows  in 
two  attempts.  These  shots  have  explored 
a  substantial  envelope  and  served  to  re- 
inforce the  Navy's  confidence  in  this 
flexible  weapons  capability.  The  Phoenix 
missile  will  become  operational  concur- 
rently with  the  F-14  in  1973. 

I  do  not  mean  to  convey  that  the  F-14 
will  have  no  further  problems  In  devel- 
opment. However,  this  program  has  been 
subject  to  many  extensive  technical  re- 
views within  the  Navy,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  All  have  sub- 
stantially agreed  that  the  F-14  perform- 
ance estimates  are  attainable.  In  addi- 
tion extensive  congressional  reviews  and 
investigations  have  been  favorable  to  the 
P-14.  With  respect  to  cost,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  new  flghter  is  expensive,  but 
do  not  be  deluded  by  Inaccurate  cost 
comparisons  with  yesterday's  weapons 
systems  for  tomorrow's  defense.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  cost  estimates  as 
presented  in  acquisition  reports  for  the 
F-14  program  are  not  sound  smd  that  the 
projections  are  not  reasonable. 

The  P-14  must  continue  without  delay 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  meet  the  threat 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  consistent 
with  a  sound  technical  approach  and  an 
effective  funding  proflle.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
quote  a  single  sentence : 


If  tbeae  obaerrable  trends  eontUrae,  the 
UA  will  become  a  seoond-rata  power  In- 
e^Mkble  of  assxirlng  tlie- future  security  and 
freedom  of  Its  people.  Neither  the  facts  con- 
cerning these  trends  nor  the  ultimate  dan- 
ger is  generally  imderstood  by  the  public 
which  for  the  most  part  remains  unlnfwmed 
and  hence  apathetic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  stunning  conclu- 
sion is  c(Xitalned  in  the  summary  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  report  of  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon Defense  Panel  which  President  Nix- 
on appointed  shortly  after  he  took  office. 
The  report,  called  "The  Shifting  Balance 
of  Military  Power"  was  delivered  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  September  of  1970,  although  its  re- 
lease to  the  public  was  delayed  until  late 
March  of  this  year.  The  flrst  published 
report  of  it  I  saw  was  in  UJ3.  News  k 
World  Report  in  its  April  5  edition.  The 
report  has  been  printed  in  full  in  the 
CoNGKissiONAL  RxcoRD  but  it  has  been 
neither  discussed  nor  heeded  since  then. 
The  lack  of  attention  paid  to  its  conclu- 
sions is,  I  suppose,  proof  of  the  apathy 
and  indifference  which  it  correctly  diag- 
noses as  the  American  disease  of  the 
1970's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  quote  again  frcan 
the  summary: 

The  Converging  Trends.  The  convergence 
of  a  number  of  trends  indicates  a  significant 
shifting  of  the  strategic  military  balance 
against  the  United  States  and  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  trends  Include:  (1)  the 
growing  Soviet  superiority  In  ICBBTs;  (U) 
the  Soviet  commitment  of  greater  reeotireea 
than  the  U.S.  to  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapons,  with  the  continued  deploy- 
ment thereof;  (111)  the  poeslblUty  that  pres- 
ent UjS.  technological  superiority  wiU  be  lost 
to  the  Soviet  Union;  (iv)  the  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  a  preemp- 
tive flrst-strike  capabUlty;  (v)  the  rapidly 
expanding  Soviet  naval  capability;  and  (vl) 
the  mounting  hoBtUtty  of  segments  of  the 
public  towards  the  military,  the  defense  es- 
tablishment and  "the  military-industrial 
complex,"  without  due  recognition  that  sus- 
tained Irreq^onalble  criticism  oo\ild  under- 
mine and  weaken  the  only  forces  which  pro- 
vide security  for  the  U.S.  .  .  . 

A  Soviet  World  Order.  Since  World  War  II 
a  degree  has  been  maintained  by  the  domi- 
nance of  U.S.  strategic  mUitary  strength. 
This  American  preserved  worid  order  is  now 
disintegrating  as  doubts  arise  as  to  our  will 
and  strength  to  preserve  it.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  envisions 
a  new  era  which  it  wUl  donUnate,  employing 
superior  mUitary  power  and  the  threat  of  its 
use  to  achieve  long-cherished  political,  eco- 
nomic and  even  military  objectives.  .  .  . 

A  Soviet  Firat-Strike  CapaWlity.  Our  plan- 
ners in  the  60's  assiimed  that  if  both  super- 
powers had  an  adequate  retaliatory  capa- 
bility neither  would  prepare  for  or  risk  a 
first  strike.  The  evidence  Is  now  reasonably 
conclTislve  that  the  Soviet  Union,  rejecting 
this  assumption,  is  deploying  strategic  weap- 
ons systems  designed  for  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility. This  evidence  Includes:  (i)  the  con- 
tinued Soviet  production  and  deployment  of 
ICBM's  after  having  attained  a  clear  nu- 
mvlcal  and  megatonnage  advantage;  (U) 
the  emphasis  on  S8-«'s  designed  as  coxinter- 
force  weapons  capable  of  destroying  UJ3. 
hardened  missile  sUoe;  (lU)  the  development 
of  MRV  with  warheads  also  designed  as 
counter-force  weapons,  and  of  MIRV  by  1971- 
72;  (iv)  the  development  of  a  fractional  or- 
bital missile  which  significantly  minimises 
warning  time;  (v)  the  construction  of  a 
Y -class  atomic  powered  submarine  SLBtl 
launching   fleet  ci^Mible,  with   no  effective 


warning,  of  destroying  our  national 
mand  centers  and  much  of  our  B-6a 
force;  and  (vl)  the  continued  Soviet  em- 
phasis on  strategic  defense  syatama  agalnit 
both  mlMUea  and  bombars  a  emphasla  with- 
out paraUal  In  thla  ouuntry. 

The  chaiaoterlatloB  of  these  offensive  and 
defensive  wwnxios  systams,  which  the  So- 
viets oontlnua  to  expand,  are  consistent  only 
with  a  praampUve  strike  capability.  Such  a 
weapons  mix  and  volume  are  not  required 
for  effective  retaliation.  .  .  . 

WeaJenea*—The  Chxtoeat  Threat  to  Peace. 
The  road  to  peace  has  never  been  throu^ 
appeasement,  unllatena  disarmament  or  ne- 
gotiation from  waakaesa.  The  entire  reoorded 
hiatory  of  mankind  la  precisely  to  the  oon- 
traiy.  Among  the  great  nations,  only  the 
strong  survive.  Weakness  of  the  XJJB. — of  its 
mlUtary  capability  and  lu  will — could  b« 
the  gravest  thread  to  peace  of  the  world.  . . . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution  in  its 
preamble  makes  clear  that  the  flrst  duty 
of  our  national  Oovemment  is  "to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense."  We  all 
have  an  oath,  registered  in  Heaven  as 
Lincoln  said,  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
and  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

That  translates  into  a  direct  and  un- 
avoidable obligation  on  all  Members  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  problem 
of  our  national  defense,  and  to  equip 
themselves  with  the  information  neces- 
sary to  t(xcce  a  valid  Judgment.  It  may  be 
that  a  Member  who  reads  this  document 
will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  its  conclu- 
sions; on  the  other  hand,  a  Member  may 
reject  those  conclusions  in  part,  or  out 
of  hand.  So  be  it.  But.  in  my  Judgment, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  a  Member  failing 
to  read  this  seminal  document  and  form- 
ing his  own  Judgment  about  its  contents. 
I  implore  the  Members  who  have  not 
done  so  to  acquidnt  themselves  with  it. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  authori- 
tative annual,  Jane's  Fighting  Ships, 
Just  published,  has  taken  somber  note  of 
the  meteoric  rise  of  the  Soviet  Navy 
and  the  concurrent  decline  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy.  While  still  giving  a  slight  edge 
to  the  American  fleet,  due  to  the  striking 
power  of  aircraft  carriers  plus  our  still 
superior  capability  in  amphibious  war- 
fare, the  long-term  outlook  is  not  good 
in  view  of  the  declining  number  of  ships 
in  the  VS.  Navy,  with  our  global  com- 
mitments remaining  at  a  constant  level. 

The  Soviet  Union,  for  its  part,  has 
ret^^ed  the  harvest  of  a  carefully  laid  out 
plan.  Since  World  War  n.  the  Soviet 
Union  has  devoted  nearly  all  its  shipyard 
capacity  to  naval  constructicn.  At  ^he 
same  time  she  has  not  neglected  her 
merchant  fleet.  She  contracted  with  vari- 
ous satellites  to  construct  certain  types 
of  merchant  ships  as  well  as  many  West- 
em  European  nations. 

What  started  out  as  a  modest  expan- 
sion of  her  merchant  and  naval  fleets 
in  the  postwar  years  became  a  "military 
phenomenon  of  the  1960's  which  looks 
to  be  rising  to  a  floodtide  in  the  1970*s," 
according  to  this  recent  Issue  of  Jane's. 
To  mention  Just  one  example,  that  of 
submarine  construction,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  the  largest  submarine-building  yard 
in  the  world  and  now  is  constructing 
nuclear  submarines  at  about  three  times 
the  rate  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Brezhnev  recently 
spoke  about  having  talks  to  limit  naval 
forces.  The  Soviet  Union  now  has  nearly 
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three  times  as  many  submarines  in  oom- 
miscion  as  the  United  Statee.  It  has 
slightly  over  twice  as  many  cruisers  in 
operation.  It  falls  sUshtly  short  oX  our 
number  of  destroyer  and  escort  type 
ships,  but  more  than  makes  up  for  this 
In  possessing  nearly  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  minor  combatant  and  auxiliary 
ships  as  we  do.  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
Brezhnev  feels  this  is  the  time  to  talk.  It 
is  easy  to  recall  that  the  Soviets  did  not 
feel  the  need  of  serious  discussion  of  the 
test  ban  treaty  proposal  until  they  had 
achieved  parity  and  some  say  superiority. 
Skeptics,  may  argue,  however,  that  all 
of  the  Soviet  buildup  has  not  hurt  the 
United  States  directly,  but  most  of  the 
evidence  is   to  the  contrary.  Oxn*  6th 
Fleet  is  sharply  circumscribed  in  its  ac- 
tivities in  the  Mediterranean  as  a  result 
of   the   large   Soviet   fleet   maintained 
there.  The  Soviets  m«tint<^ln  facilities  for 
their  fleet  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  where  our 
ships  are  not  welcome.  Sometimes  num- 
bering up  to  80  sUps.  the  Soviet  Medi- 
terranean fleet  represents  a  force  in  be- 
ing that  could  challenge  us  on  an  in- 
stant's notice.  Beyond  this,  the  Soviets 
maintain  a  presence  in  all  critical  areas 
of  the  world  with  one  of  their  intelli- 
gence gathering  ships  monitoring  every 
known  operational  area  of  the  U.S.  fleet 
as  well  as  NATO  exercises,  m  addition, 
the  Soviet  fleet  is  now  a  "deep  water" 
navy.  They  have  learned  our  methods  of 
replenishment  at  sea  and  this  coupled 
with  their  informal  overseas  base  sys- 
tem would  enable  their  fleet  to  react  on 
a  very  flexible  basis  to  any  worldwide 
crisis. 

The  picture  that  all  of  this  presents  is 
the  critical  need  to  modernize  our  own 
Navy  or  face  the  prospect  that  we  could 
not  maintain  control  of  the  seas  in  some 
areas  of  the  world  if  conflict  with  the 
Soviet  Union  developed. 

It  is  therefore,  necessary  to  maintain 
our  strength  as  a  nation  through  a 
strong,  effective  military  force.  But  if 
this  military  force  is  to  be  strong;  if 
we  are  to  recruit  the  type  of  intelligent, 
dedicated  men  and  women  so  vital  to  an 
effective  military,  the  armed  services  win 
have  to  put  their  own  house  in  order, 
a£  well. 

Shortly  after  this  Congress  convened 
in  January,  I  received  word  that  Sp4c. 
Brian  P.  Russell  of  Port  Byron  in  Cayuga 
County  has  been  killed  in  action  In  Viet- 
nam. I  visited  his  family  to  express  my 
condolences  and  learned  from  his  mother 
that  her  son  had  been  seriously  wounded 
during  a  previous  Umr  in  Vietnam.  She 
told  me  that  her  son  was  not  phjrsically 
capable  of  returning  to  '^^etnam  for  a 
second  tour. 

After  learning  of  the  details  of  Special- 
ist Russell's  injuries,  I  began  an  investi- 
gation into  the  drcumstanees  stnround- 
izig  his  reassignment  to  Vietnam.  It  was 
never  possible  to  determine  the  physical 
status  of  Specialist  RusseU  becaiise  of  in- 
complete and  incorrect  information  in 
his  flies. 

However,  we  did  discover  a  series  of  er- 
rors in  the  medical,  personnel,  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures  of  the  Army 
which  resulted  In  SpedalM  Russell's  be- 
ing reassigned  to  Vietnam  3  months  be- 
fore he  was  eligible.  This  occurred  be- 
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cause  of  the  lack  of  prefer  procedures 
at  Qoe  of  the  fadlkles  at  which  he  had 
been  stattonsd. 

■nurouflliont  the  investlgatlan.  a  variety 
of  ernurs  were  discovered  which  reflected 
poorly  on  the  cohesivenesB  of  AJmy  ad- 
ministrative practices.  Voluminous  regu- 
lations were  vague  in  their  content;  pol- 
icies were  not  understood  at  virtually 
every  level  from  the  company  to  irtilch 
^Tedallst  RusseU  was  assigned  while  In 
the  united  States  to  the  special  actions 
branch  of  the  DoMutment  of  the  Army; 
and  confusion  as  to  what  a  soldier  could 
and  should  do  in  such  drcumstanees  was 
extranely  common. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  an  all-volunteer 
military  force  as  is  the  declared  goal  of 
the  President,  then  the  militaxy  must  be 
prepared  to  present  Itself  to  potentiid 
volunteers  in  a  more  positive  light. 

I  am  skeptical  that  a  weU-flnanced 
public  relations  '^'"i^lgn  will  attract  the 
types  of  volunteers  the  Army  needs.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  security  of  this 
Nation  will  not  be  sustahied  if  the  mili- 
tary does  not  reqxmd  to  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  its  career  personnel. 

Tberttort.  it  seems  apprc«>riate  that 
we  commit  ourselves  to  two  goals.  As  we 
continue  to  disengage  from  Vietnam,  we 
must  be  mindful  of  the  needs  for 
strengthening  the  capacity  of  a  smaller 
military  force  to  preserve  our  Nation's 
security.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  insist 
that  the  military  not  become  a  force 
which  i»  unreqxmslve  to  Congress  and  to 
the  needs  of  its  personnel  of  all  ranks 

Mr.  8ANDB£AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  quote  some  remarks  that  Admiral 
Rickover,  the  father  of  oin-  own  nuclear 
submarine,  made  last  winter: 

Tba  Bovlete  ar«  embarked  on  a  program 
which  reveals  a  HlngnUr  awareneoa  erf  the 
Impor^ooe  of  aeapower,  and  an  unmlstak- 
aWe  reeolTe  to  become  the  meet  powerful 
maritime  foroe  In  the  world.  They  demon- 
strate a  thorough  understanding  of  the  basic 
elements  of  aeapower:  knowledge  of  the  seas, 
a  strong  modem  merchant  marine,  and  a 
powerf  til  new  navy. 

It  behooves  us  all  to  consider  some  of 
the  specifics  which  Admiral  Rickover  and 
other  experts  have  been  trying  to  get 
across  to  the  people  and  to  the  Congress 
for  some  time. 

These  are  not  generaUtles.  but  cold, 
hard  specifics: 

The  Soviets  in  the  last  25  years  have 
produced  570  modem  submarines; 

During  that  same  time  period,  the 
United^States  built  106  submarines: 

According  to  the  last  unclassified  data 
available,  the  Soviets  now  have  between 
355  and  383  submarines  operational.  aU 
built  since  World  War  11; 

Anywhere  from  75  to  83  of  these  Soviet 
subs  are  nuclear-powered; 

The  UJ3.  Navy  has  141  submarines  op- 
erational of  which  88  are  nuclear-pow- 
ered; the  remainder  are  diesel-powered. 
most  of  them  dating  from  World  War  IT; 

The  Soviets  now  can  build  up  to  20 
nuclear  submarines  a  year  on  a  single 
shift  basis; 

Because  we  are  now  converting  our 
Po6eid<m  submarines,  our  present  capac- 
ity is  less  than  half  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  even  when  the  Poseidon  conver- 
sions are  completed— and  that  will  not  be 


uattl  1977— we  wlU  stiU  be  f ar  below  6o< 
Viet  capabilities: 

Since  1968,  the  Soviet  Navy  has  been 
producing  a  new  class  of  submarines— 
and  converting  their  older  ones,  hnprov- 
ing  their  ci«abUlUes; 

The  new  Soviet  class— the  Yankea 
class— is  a  nuclear-powered,  ballistle 
missile  sid>marine,  each  eaixible  of  sid>. 
merged  launching  of  16  ballistic  mlssQes 
with  a  thousand-mile  range; 

The  Soviets  now  have  at  least  15  of  ths 
^•ntat  class  subs  <K>erational;  they  ars 
producing  new  units  at  a  rate  of  12  per 
year  and  this  means  that  they  will  sur- 
pass our  own  Polaris  fleet  by  late  1978 
possibly  earlier.  ' 

What  are  the  implications  of  the  facts, 
the  warnings  we  can  draw  from  them? 
Let  me  guote  Admiral  Rickover: 

Throu^ouit  our  history,  the  waters  that 
ha»e  washed  our  shoree  have  been  friendly. 
They  have  given  us  geogn^hloal  protection, 
making  it  practlcaUy  impossible  for  anyone 
to  attack  us.  They  have  also  given  us  time  to 
build-up  our  strength  when  anger  threat- 
ened. 

But.  the  tempo  of  modem  technology  has 
changed  aU  this. 

Yankee  class  submarines  off  eadi  coast 
can  blanket  practlcaUy  the  entire  United 
States.  When  the  Soviets  have  the  three 
thoxuand  mUe  mlssUe  they  are  presently 
developing,  they  wlU  be  able  to  do  taus  from 
either  ocean. 

Admh^  Rickover  ties  the  facts,  flg. 
ures,  and  implications  together  thosly: 

Oiven  the  recent  Soviet  progxeag  In  under- 
sea warfare  and  the  sheer  magnitude  of  their 
nuclear  submarine  i^ognm,  the  conclusion 
Is  Inevitable,  that  unices  we  are  willing  to 
match  their  effort,  they  will  surpass  us  dur- 
ing the  1970*8. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a  Cassandra  but 
I  frankly  am  very  alarmed;  and.  I  thini; 
we  all  should  be.  Admiral  Rickover  Is  not 
a  Dr.  Strangelove  but  he  is  cleariy 
alarmed  and  with  good  cause,  unless  wa 
decide  to  take  corrective  steps  immedi- 
ately, we  are  inviting  Soviet  blackmail. 
That  cannot  be,  and  we  must  not  let  it 
come  to  pass. 

Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  Insert  Admiral  Rick- 
over's  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
IntheRxcoKD: 

Trb  Sovnr  Naval  PaooKAic 

The  SovleU  are  embarked  on  a  program 
which  reveals  a  singular  awarsnaw  of  the 
bnportanoe  of  seapower,  and  an  """"-*« K«- 
ble  resolve  to  become  the  meet  powofnl 
maritime  force  In  the  world.  They  demon- 
strate a  thorough  understanding  of  the  basic 
elements  of  seapower:  knowledge  of  the  seas, 
a  strong  modem  merchant  marine,  and  a 
powerful  new  navy. 

Starting  with  300  dleeel -powered  subma- 
rines at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  most  at 
which  were  obeolete.  the  Soviet  Union  em- 
barked on  the  largest  peacetime  submarine 
ootutructlon  program  In  history,  producing 
over  670  modem  submarlnee  In  25  yean — 
moet  designed  for  long-range  operations. 
During  the  same  period  the  United  statee 
buUt  100  submarlnee.  In  two  years  alone, 
1955  and  19M.  the  Soviets  completed  160 
submarines,  one  and  one  half  times  the  total 
number  of  submarlnee  this  country  has  pro- 
duced in  the  pas*  38  yaan. 

Tbtj  now  have  the  largest  and  moet  mod- 
em submarine  buUdlng  yanfa  in  the  irartd. 
giving  them  several  tlme«  the  nudear 
submarine  construction  capacity 
by  the  United  States. 
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Tliey  are  credited  with  a  nudear  subma- 
ilne  ivoduetlMi  oapabUlty  of  30  ablps  a  year 
on  a  single  siilft  basla.  They  have  the  fSolU- 
tlss  to  Increase  this  rata  of  production  oon- 
ildmbly.  At  pwaent.  while  our  Poseidon  con- 
versions are  going  on.  the  maximum  UJB. 
capacity  to  build  nudear  submarines  is  less 
Hian  half  that  of  the  Soviets.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  theae  conversions — about  1977 — 
the  best  we  could  do  would  stlU  be  well 
below  their  capacity. 

According  to  the  latest  unciasstfled  dau 
the  Soviets  now  have  a  total  of  866  to  863 
submarines,  all  built  since  World  War  II. 
Anywhere  from  76  to  83  of  these  are  nuclear- 
powered.  The  total  U.S.  foroe  Is  141  subma- 
rines. 88  nuclear-powered,  the  remainder 
dleaal-powered.  Ifoet  of  our  dleed  units  are 
of  World  War  II  vintage. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  the  Soviets'  large- 
scale  construction  program,  our  lead  In  nu- 
clear-powered submarines  Is  rapidly  dlsap- 
psarlng.  Based  on  c\irrent  force  levels  and 
Mtlmated  Soviet  nuclear  submarine  buUdlng 
rates,  they  wUl  be  ahead  of  us  numerically 
before  the  end  o<  this  year. 

Of  even  greater  concern  than  total  num- 
bers Is  the  fact  that  since  1968  the  Soviets 
have  introduced  several  new  designs  besides 
converting  older  designs  to  Improve  their  ca- 
pabUltlaa. 

One  of  their  current  new  H»afgw  j,  the 
Yankee  CSaas  nuclear-powered  balllstlc-mls- 
iUe  submarine  mtroduoed  in  1968.  These 
submarines  look  very  much  like  our  tK^w 
Allen  Class — our  latest  Polaris  type — and  are 
capable  of  submerged  launching  of  18  ballls- 
tlc  mlssUes  with  a  range  of  over  1,000  mUes. 

They  now  have  18  of  the  Yankee  Class  m 
operation;  additional  units  are  under  con- 
struction at  a  rate  of  about  12  a  year.  It  la 
estimated  that  they  wUl  surpass  our  Polaris 
fleet  of  41  by  1973  or  1974.  possibly  sooner. 
Further,  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Soviets  also  have  over  30  conventional  and 
niidear-powered  balllstic-mlssUe  submarines 
of  the  earner  design.  Ttius.  we  are  faced 
with  the  Imminent  loas  of  our  lead  In 
numbers  of  sea-baaed  strategic  mlasUea. 

The  Soviet  submarine  foroe.  Ilka  the  en- 
tire Soviet  Navy,  has  become  capable  of  sus- 
tained open-ocean  operations  and  la  being 
used  to  support  foreign  policy  In  various 
areas  of  the  world.  In  1969  the  tenqw  of 
worldwide  Soviet  submarine  operations  was 
•t  an  all  time  high.  This  tempo  has  oon- 
Unued  to  Increase  in  1970.  During  recent 
naval  maneuvera  a  large  number  of  nuclear 
submarines  were  dq>loyed  In  two  oceans 
and  nine  seaa. 

The  Russians  are  In  the  Mediterranean. 
They  operate  regiilarly  and  continually  In 
the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Norwegian  Sea. 
Russian  naval  units  now  are  being  seen 
with  regularity  In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  off 
both  ooaats  of  Africa.  They  are  In  the  Paolflo, 
the  Arctic,  and  the  Antarotlo.  The  swimming 
BuBslan  bear  U  not  yet  ten  feet  taU,  but 
be  Is  6  feet,  8  Inches,  and  growing  n^tldly. 
He  has  not  yet  wrested  supranaey  at  the  aeas 
tnm  the  free  worid  but  he  Is  twv'wg  a  datar- 
Blned  effort  to  do  so. 

Throughout  our  history  the  waters  that 
wash  oiu-  shores  have  been  friendly.  Tliey 
bsve  given  us  geographical  protection,  mak- 
ing It  practlcaUy  In^xsaslble  for  anyone  to 
ftttack  us.  They  have  alao  given  us  time  to 
buud  up  our  strength  whan  danger 
threatened. 

But  the  tempo  of  modem  technology  haa 
Cbanged  aU  this. 

Yankee  Class  submarines  off  each  coast 
can  blanket  praotloaUy  the  entire  Unltad 
States.  When  the  Sovleti  have  the  8.00O-mlle 
missile  they  are  presently  developing  they 
win  be  able  to  do  this  from  either  ocean. 

Let  me  first  say  that  baaed  on  the  best 
evidence  available.  I  l)«Ileva  that  today  onr 
Polaris  submarines  are  safe  from  a  massive, 
neutralising  blow.  Purtbar.  X  am  not  aware 


oC  any  valid  Information  Indicating  that 
the  Soviets  posMSS  a  meazks  to  track  and  da- 
suoy  our  Polaris  submarlnea  while  they  are 
on  station,  however,  there  Is  no  aaanranoe 
that  this  situation  will  prevaU  for  long. 

Olven  the  recent  Soviet  progrees  In  under- 
sea warfare  and  the  sheer  magnitude  of 
their  nudear  submarine  program,  the  con- 
clusion la  Inevitable,  that  unless  we  are  win- 
ing to  match  their  effort,  they  wlU  surpass 
us  In  this  Add  during  the  19701s. 


Mr.  SCHERUS.  Mr.  i^^eaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  United  States-Soviet  naval 
balance  has  become  (me  of  increasing  im- 
portance in  recent  years.  The  strategic 
arms  llmitatlcn  talks  have  highlighted 
the  significance  of  all  phases  of  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  balance,  but  the  accelerated 
development  of  the  Russian  Navy  over 
the  past  decade  has  focused  particular 
attention  on  the  maritime  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

In  an  am>arent  effort  to  overtake  the 
United  States  which,  until  recently,  im- 
questlonably  dominated  the  seas,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  built  up  a  formidable 
fleet.  The  expansion  of  the  Russian  Navy 
has,  however,  charted  a  course  quite  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  Comparison  of  relative 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  therefore,  is 
difficult  to  make,  and  must  be  qualified 
by  an  explanation  of  the  disparities  in 
measurement  and  the  real  differences  in 
purpose  and  requirements. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.SJ%.  have  commissioned  roughly  an 
equal  number  of  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rines of  approximately  the  same  size 
and  power  over  the  past  10  years.  Here 
the  basic  similarity  between  the  two 
navies  ends. 

The  Russian  Navy  has  grown  from  a 
defensive,  coastal-oriented  operation, 
with  large  numbers  of  small  ships  de- 
signed for  flexibility  and  maneuveraMI- 
Ity  on  the  Baltic.  Black  and  Caspian  seas. 
Its  new  (tensive  ci4>abllity  is  based 
largtiy  on  surface-to-surface  antishlp 
missiles.  The  American  Navy,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  relies  heavily  for  its  offensive 
punch  on  large  attack  aircraft  carriers. 
Thus  vi^t  the  Soviets  have  built  more 
combat  ships  in  the  last  decade  than  we 
have,  American  surface  combatant  ton- 
nage tripled  that  of  the  Soviet  force  In 
the  same  time  period.  Tliere  Is  an  I4>- 
proximate  correlation  between  tonnage 
and  cost,  so  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  are 
spending  about  three  times  as  much,  too. 

The  total  Soviet  submarine  force  num- 
bers three  times  that  of  the  United 
States.  Many  of  the  Soviet  subs,  how- 
ever, are  short  range,  conventionally 
powered  vessels,  suitable  cmly  for  attack 
agataist  shipping  or  European  tamgets, 
but  posing  no  threat  to  strategic  targets 
in  the  United  States.  It  should  also  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  our  NATO 
allies  have  considerable  navies  of  tibeir 
own — the  Ftench  fleet,  for  example,  ex- 
ceeds the  Soviet  force  hi  the  Mediter- 
ranean—M^ille  the  members  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  have  essentlaQy  none. 

Among  the  most  significant  of  the 
Soviet  devdopments  is  the  modem,  high- 
speed patrol  boat,  cmMble  of  iaim«.>ihig 
surface-to-surface  missiles.  Russia  now 
has  150  of  these:  the  United  States  has 
none.  We  do  not  lack  the  technology— 
the  Norwegians  and  even  the  Libyans 
have  them,  and  It  would  be  reiattrely 


easy  to  develop  our  own — but  imtll  re- 
cently, the  American  Navy  saw  no  need 
for  them.  This  year's  budget,  however, 
includes  an  interesting  new  request  for 
'initial  procuronent  for  a  force  of  tug^. 
speed  patrol  boats  with  surface-to-sur- 
face missile  capability."  The  United 
States  has  apparoitly  decided  to  diver- 
sify its  fleet  and  build  more  ami  smaller 
ships,  more  flexible  in  function  and  de- 
sign and  cheaper  to  (H>erate. 

Clearly  Russia  has  been  imaginative 
and  innovative  in  using  Limited  resources 
to  challenge  American  control  of  the 
seas  based  on  our  carrier  task  forces,  and 
to  threaten  U.S.  strategic  targets  with 
their  imitation  oi  American  Polaris  sub- 
marines.  EquaDy  clearly,  the  United 
States  must  meet  this  challenge  as  re- 
sourcefully as  it  flrst  asserted  its  pre- 
eminence in  seapower.  With  intelligent 
planning  and  adequate  fimding,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  we  can  do  the  Job. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
an  article  from  the  Des  Moines  Register 
of  July  29,  1971,  entiUed  "Hails  Soviet 
'Super  Navy'  as  XJS.  Slips." 
Hails  Sovht  "StTPD  Navt"   as  VS.  Slim 

LoNooK,  EwmiAwp. — A  British  mUltary  ex- 
pert said  Thursday  that  American  naval 
strength  Is  In  a  serloiu  decline  while  the 
Soviet  fleet  has  expanded  Into  a  "super 
navy"  with  a  greaUy  Increased  sphere  at 
Influence. 

"The  situation  for  the  VS.  Navy  la  seri- 
ous," said  Raymond  V.  B.  Blackman,  editor 
at  the  authoritative  Janel  Plgbtlng  «h«p« 
In  a  foreword  to  the  1971-73  «»dltlon,  pub- 
lished Thursday,  he  added: 

"By  any  standards,  the  Soviet  fleet  now 
repreeents  the  super  navy  of  a  atq>er  power." 

Ixicreaalng  Soviet  naval  power,  he  said,  has 
led  to  "a  somewhat  belated  but  now  acute 
awareness  by  hitherto  quite  autonomooa 
navies  of  the  need  for  International  ooapar> 
atlon  and  mutual  security." 

This  brought  greater  cooperation  la  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Padflo  ooeana,  he  aald.  but 
the  Btltlah  withdrawal  tsam.  the  rniit^n 
Ocean  left  a  hde  m  weatern  global  defenasa. 

"Vha  prime  neceeslty  would  appear  to 
be  a  multinational  Standing  Naval  Ptaroe 
Bast,  comprialng  warships  tram  each  at  the 
countries  with  military  or  «vwir«m<»T«'ial  in- 
teresU  In  that  oceanic  beml^bei*  from. 
South  Africa  to  Indonesia.''  Blackman  aaUL 

BUaaiAX    BTBSHaTB 

He  added:  "So  prdlflo  haa  the  Soviet  navat 
shipbuilding  effort  been  that  the  XJABSl.  Is 
now  able  to  '*'*f"tnln  a  standing  naval  feme 
In  the  Medlteizanean  five  tlmee  stronger 
than  five  years  ago  to  counter  the  ^mmrir^rx 
8th  Pleet. . . . 

"Again,  five  years  ago  the  UJ9JBJR.  had  no 
warahlpa  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  today 
there  are  a  score  at  surfaoe  ah^M  alone,  and 
there  la  no  telling  how  many  Soviet  subma- 
rines are  In  the  area." 

Blaokman  unrtwllned  a  relatively  new  de- 
vdopment  In  "the  recognition,  not  only  by 
major  powers  but  alao  by  amaUcr  countrlea, 
of  the  tactical  power  and  strategic  1"ftuoTW 
of  the  fast  and  dlmlnutlva  warahlp  aimed 
with  the  optimum  payload  of  guided  mls- 
aUes." 

TOaekman  noted  that  several  smaller  eoan-' 
tries  have  atreaead  "dIaUnvttve  mlaUe  boats 
with  soTiaoe^to-aiirftMa  systema  (that)  will 
give  smaUar  navlM  an  offeouve  power  out  at 
aU  proportion  to  their  modeet  over-all  alae.'" 

Norman  POUnar,  editor  at  the  Amerleaa 
seoUaii  at  the  TSB-page  aannal.  declared  that 
"VtM  slae  and  relattve  eapabmtlee  (tf  tbe  VJB. 
Mavy,"  oonttBUS  to  decline  at  what  many 
autliorltlss    iwneUw    to   be   an   alarming 
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"nrtaa  fOTM  l*r^  ot  tba  flaoal  year  1973 
bwlfat  radoM  Mroral  oartortM  of  wrtiliM 
to  tbatr  lowwt  ctnngtlis  for  •  daowls."  Tills 
•ffeotad  DMurly  «U  eaUcatlM  eio^  alrcnft 
OBRlan,  m  vlUob  tlM  UA  Ravr  "xtov  And 
for  tba  nMr  fatim  mUnflnt  a  dedalTe 
•dvantacs.**  h*  Mdd. 


TlM  SoTtot  Qftvy.  boiraT«r,  "bas  alrawly 
•xoMded  tlM  Vmtwl  StotM  In  active  surface 
itotp  aad  rabiiMiliM  nombera,  includtog 
BMr  pantf  In  nuclear  ■ubraarine  atrengtb 
■ad  a  laisar  nudeMr  submartne  ooostruc- 
Uon  procram."  Polmar  vrota.  "In  acme  n- 
■paots.  tlM  ebanotarlatloa  and  oapabUltt«p  of 
tlM  SoTlet  stupa  obviously  are  supotor  to 
tboae  of  their  UJB.  Ravy  oonntflrp«rt-" 

Hs  noted  tba*  "winding  down  tbe  war  In 
TndoeMna  will  mate  VS.  Ifavy  sea  duty  and 
Ita  taodly  sapanttton  teas  attractive— In 
•ddltlcn  to  tba  Inrreasing  bostlltty  toward 
tfae  mlUtary  In  the  TTnlted  BUtes." 

Ha  added  that,  meanwhile,  VM.  "oommlt- 
maota  are  oontlnuing  and.  In  some  areas, 
tncraaalng.'' 

VA  Inflation  and  oost  Ineraaaes,  he  said, 
"are  maMng  ship  and  aircraft  procurement 
dlffleatt  and  new  ships  with  relatively  in- 
ferior capabilltlaa  are  oompoundlng  the 
problona." 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  my  colleague  that  the  Soviet  pres- 
ence In  the  Mediterranean  continues  to 
be  an  tdarmlng  situation,  but  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attenti(m  of  the  House 
to  some  Implications  of  that  presence 
which  my  friend  mentioned,  but  did  not 
tiaborate  upon. 

I  am  referring  to  the  continuing  So- 
viet campaign  against  Israel.  The  New 
York  Times  indicated  on  July  20  that 
since  last  September,  the  Soviets  are 
alleged  to  have  delivered  more  than 
100  Mlg-21  Jets  to  Egypt.  Abba  Eban, 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Israel,  dted 
this  step  up  In  arm  deUverles  In 
request  to  the  United  States  for  addi- 
tional Phantom  Jets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  analysis  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  confrontation,  in  which  I  con- 
cur, was  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  Hxnst  M.  Jack- 
son, in  his  report  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  earlier  this  year.  His 
thesis  was  simply  this:  Russian  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  is  aimed  at  achle^^ng 
Russian  hegemony  in  the  area. 

Inflaming  the  passions  of  the  Arabs 
and  playing  on  their  age-old  hatred  of 
the  Jews  is  a  means  consciously  em- 
ployed on  a  continuing  basis  by  the  Rus- 
sians to  achieve  their  basic  goals.  If  Is- 
rael did  not  exist,  the  Senator  said,  the 
Russians  would  have  invented  it. 

That  analysis  is  essentially  correct. 
But,  even  if  we  can  stipulate  as  to  the 
ultimate  Soviet  goal,  there  is  a  question 
of  how  the  Soviets  plan  to  proceed.  One 
school  of  thought  holds  that  the  So- 
viets want  neither  peace  nor  war  but 
a  continuation,  indefinitely,  of  the  ten- 
sion that  now  exists,  because  Russian 
purposes  are  best  served  In  a  state  of 
continuous  confrontation.  The  argument 
is  that  if  Israel  were  to  be  destn^ed  or 
overwhelmed.  Soviet  Inflwmcc  with  the 
Arabs  would  Immediately  be  reduced  and 
Arab  dei)endence  on  Soviet  armaments 
would  diminish  accordlnsly.  The  mili- 
tary statemate  and  the  seeming  tnabOity 
of  the  Arab  Jeaderahip  to  do  anything 
about  Israel,  encourages  the  Arab  radl- 
rals  In  iHiam  the  Soviets  are  interested. 


especially  in  places  like  Jordan  and 
&aq. 

The  second  school  of  thou^t  Is  that 
the  Russians  Intend  first  to  build  up 
Arab,  especially  Egyptian,  defenses  with 
the  8AM-3  and  8AM-3  mlssUes,  to  pre- 
vent another  devastating  Israel  first- 
strike  such  as  the  one  that  wtm  the  Six 
Day  War  In  1967,  and  then  to  mount  an 
offensive  which  would  destroy  Israel. 
Certainly  the  BCO's  and  the  other  Rus- 
sian hardware  fiowlng  into  Egypt  and 
Syria  right  now  are  not  exclusively  de- 
fensive weapons. 

Either  way  you  look  at  it,  it  is  hard 
to  Imagine  that  the  Russians  have  much 
enthusiasm  for  a  negotiated  settiement. 
They  really  have  nothing  to  lose — except 
the  hardware — if  the  Arabs  were  to  strike 
again  and  lose.  The  Israelis  have  no  such 
luxury.  If  they  lose  once,  they  lose  for 
aUtime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  discussing 
a  negotiated  settiement  In  the  Middle 
East — whether  such  a  possibility  Is  real 
or  illusory — it  should  be  restated  em- 
phatically that  no  peace  can  be  nego- 
tiated until  the  Russians  are  willing  to 
endorse  such  negotiations.  So  far  Russia 
has  obviously  been  contrary  minded.  If 
there  is  any  incentive  for  Russia  that  is 
controllable  by  Israel,  that  Incentive 
must  be  the  opening  of  the  Sues  Canal. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  both 
foolish  and  dangerous  for  us  to  suggest 
that  the  Israelis  allow  the  canal  to  be 
TeopeaaeA  without  a  complete  settiement 
Including  treaty,  safeguards,  normalized 
relations,  open  shipping,  and  monitored 
reductitm  of  forces  and  armaments. 

It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  give  the  Rus- 
sians the  thing  they  want  most  without 
asking  in  return  for  the  things  Israel 
needs  to  stay  alive  as  a  nation  or  that 
we  think  are  necessary  to  prevoit  Rus- 
sian Middle  East  hegemony. 

Opening  the  Suez  Canal  would  give  the 
Russian  shipping,  commercial  and  mili- 
tary, direct  access  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  If  the  Russians  could 
command  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea, 
they  would  be  In  position  to  cut  Israel's 
southern  supply  route  through  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba.  Furthermore,  they  could 
command  the  routes  around  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  to  the  oil  fields  of  the  Persian 
Qulf. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  directly  contrary  to 
Israel's  Interest  and  to  our  own  to  give 
Russia  this  capability  by  the  reopening  of 
the  canal  without  demanding  in  return 
a  complete  settiement  which  would  in- 
sure normal  relations  with  appropriate, 
monitored  safeguards. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
^leaker,  our  discussions  here  today  have 
centered  not  only  upon  our  current 
strategic  posture,  but  also  upon  the 
SALT  negotiations,  and  the  resulting  ef- 
fect upon  our  strategic  posttire. 

I  think  it  is  wise  to  explore  the  Soviet 
position  through  negotiations,  but  that 
we  have  to  be  well  aware  of  the  pitfalls 
which  may  come  to  those  who  do  not 
have  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  want  to 
obtain  through  negotiations.  Sosoe  peo- 
ple are  expecting  too  much. 

I  recently  came  across  an  Interesting 
statement  on  the  SALT  talks  by  Prof. 
Anthony  T.  Bousearen,  d  Le  Moyne  Col- 
lege, In  Syracuse,  N.T.  Professor  Bous- 
earen is  a  distinguished  writer  and  lec- 
turer, as  wdl  as  an  eminent  scholar 


tn  his  field,  and  he  outlines  some  of  tba 
dlfflcalttes. 

Professor  Bousearen  points  out  that  we 
have  reached  limited  agreements  with 
the  Soviets  in  the  past  In  the  realm  of 
disarmament.  Professor  Bousearen  said: 

Tat  none  of  theae  agreements  has  stowed 
the  pace  of  Soviet  armaments  or  Its  maol- 
feat  quest  for  superiority.  Indeed  wo  have 
magnified  and  perhaps  even  misconstrued 
the  signtfloance  ot  such  agreements. 

The  chief  difference  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  attitude 
toward  negotiations  is  that  each  side 
enters  for  contrasting  purposes.  Profes- 
sor Bousearen  points  out: 

It  Is  prudent  to  remember  that  tbe  Oom- 
munlst  concept  of  negotiation  differs  from 
our  own.  They  view  It  ss  a  oompansat  of 
conflict,  with  the  objective  at  g*t«<Tig  m 
advantage  without  ootxcedlng  anything. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  the  SovietB 
have  no  qualms  about  violating  any  trea- 
ties or  agreements  when  it  is  in  their 
immediate  Interest  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  the  Soviets  have  already  been 
violating  the  spirit  of  the  negotiations. 
The  purpose  of  the  talks  is  supposed  to 
be  to  put  an  end  to  the  arms  race.  Yet 
the  Soviets  have  been  going  full  blast 
ever  since  the  talks  began.  As  Professor 
Bousearen  points  out: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  "^*^"g  a  mas- 
sive effort,  out  of  all  propOTtlon  to  Its  own 
reeoiircee  or  any  external  threat,  to  acquire 
and  extend  strategic  superiority  over  the 
United  States. 

Even  when  the  Soviets  make  a  con- 
cession, the  resulting  situation  turns  out 
to  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  United 
States.  Our  Nation  has  made  a  deter- 
mined effort  for  peace.  We  have  done 
nothing  to  provoke  the  Soviets.  Yet,  ss 
Professor  Bousearen  has  said: 

While  we  stopped  building  ICBMs  and 
nuclear  submarines,  and  refused  to  go  ahead 
with  the  development  of  an  ABM  system,  the 
Soviets  moved  ahead  on  all  fronts.  Now  that 
we  have  started  an  ABM  ooa4>lex,  the  So- 
viets appear  Interested  in  blocking  It  tiirough 
a  freeoe  which  would  lock  them  In  a  post- 
tkm  of  superiority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  look  at  our 
overall  military  posture  as  we  conduct 
our  negotiations  at  SALT.  Certainly,  the 
Soviets  have  caught  up  to  us  in  strategic 
systems.  But.  as  Professor  Bousearen 
points  out,  their  ground  forces  in  Europe 
exceed  those  of  NATO,  and  we  have 
heard  much  about  the  spectacular 
growth  of  their  Naval  fleet  Let  us  be 
wise,  then,  at  the  SALT  talks,  and  c(m- 
sider  the  over-all  effect  of  our  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  entire  state- 
ment by  Professor  Bousearen  in  tbe 
Rccoas  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 

StATEMXtn  Olf  SALT  TAI.XS  bt  Paov. 
Anthont  T.  BonacABSM 

One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  "tran- 
Bttlocal"  budget  for  FT  19TI  Is  the  hope  that 
the  present  Strateglo  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)  win  be  fruitful.  Some  pcdlttoal  lead- 
ers have  urged  even  greater  restraint  ttian 
that  reflected  In  the  reduced  budget,  argn- 
Ing,  despite  all  azperlence  to  the  oootraty. 
thai  the  SovleCs  oUght  be  Influenced  favor- 
ably by  our  examide. 

There  is  nothing  nsw  about  our  seeking 
disarmament  through  negotlatloii.  Few  ssam 
now  to  rwnsmbsr  the  UjB.  offer  to  prevent 
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an  atomic  arms  race  by  delivering  Its  stock- 
pUe  to  the  United  Nations,  an  offer  rejected 
by  the  USSB.  Periodically  since  then  vari- 
ous efforts  to  slow  or  halt  the  arms  race  by 
negotiation  have  been  frustrated  m  every 
Instance  by  the  Iniranslgency  of  tbe  Soviet 
Union. 

It  Is  true  that  three  negotiations  have  been 
successful  In  the  sense  that  limited  agree- 
ments were  reached  on  Important  Issues.^ 
Tet  none  at  thees  agreements  has  slowed  the 
pace  of  Soviet  armaments  or  Its  manifest 
quest  for  superiority.  Indeed  we  have  magni- 
fied and  perhaps  even  misconstrued  the  sig- 
nificance of  such  agreements. 

It  is  priident  to  remember  that  the  Com- 
munist concept  of  negotiation  differs  from 
our  own.  They  view  It  as  a  component  of 
conflict,  with  the  objective  of  gaining  an  ad- 
vantage without  conceding  anything.  As 
James  Beston  writes:  "Tbelr  Idea  of  g:lve  and 
take  In  a  talk  Is  simple:  Tou  give,  then  take." 
(New  york  Times.  Dec.  8.  1960,  p.  46.).  The 
Soviet  record  at  treaty  violation  extends  right 
down  to  sabotage  of  the  Middle  Bast  cease 
fire.  The  B^remlln  broke  its  word,  lied  to  the 
United  States,  and  double-crossed  the  de- 
vtfoi^ng  peace  (see  Joseph  Alsop,  Washing- 
ton Post,  S^t.  31,  1970;  Evans  and  Novak. 
Washington  Post,  Sept.  31.  1970).  The  So- 
viets have  acted  with  stealth,  surprise  and 
ruthlessness.  when  It  attacked  Poland  In  con- 
cert with  Nazi  Germany;  when  it  subjugated 
Its  allies  Hungary  and  Ceechoslovakla;  and 
When  It  moved  to  deploy  missiles  In  Cuba. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  making  a  mas- 
sive effort,  out  of  all  proportion  to  Its  own 
resources  or  any  external  threat,  to  acquire 
and  extend  strategic  superiority  over  tbe 
United  SUtes.  It  Is  possible  that  the  Soviet 
Union  sees  SALT  as  an  opportunity  to  assure 
for  Itself  by  sgreement,  an  Indefinite  position 
of  military  superiority.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished if  we  were  loolhardy  enough  to 
agree  to  an  arms  limitation  which  left  the 
U.S.  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first-strike  capa- 
bUlty. 

President  Nixon  has  announced  a  Joint 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  concen- 
trate on  negotiating  an  ABM  limitation  pact 
at  the  SALT  talks.  The  Soviets  have  been 
demanding  th&t  an  ABM  limitation  be  ne- 
gotiated first,  before  offensive  weapons  are 
discussed.  Tbe  previous  U.S.  position  was  that 
offsnsive  and  defensive  weapons  systems  are 
intimately  connected,  and  that  neither  could 
be  considered  in  Isolation. 

While  we  stopped  building  ICBMs  and  nu- 
clear submarines,  and  refused  to  go  ahettd 
with  tbe  development  of  an  ABM  system,  the 
Soviets  moved  ahead  on  all  fronts.  Now  that 
we  have  started  an  ABM  complex,  tbe  Soviets 
appear  interested  In  blocking  It  throtigb  a 
freese  which  would  lock  them  in  to  a  position 
of  superiority.  An  ABM  freese  would  leave  the 
Soviets  with  67  launchers  already  i»otectlng 
Moscow  while  tbe  U.S.  has  only  authorized 
work  at  four  sites. 

The  Soviets  have  caught  up  to  us  in 
strategic  weapons  they  have  surpassed  \is  in 
tactical  weapons;  their  ground  forces  in  Ku- 
rope  exceed  those  of  NATO,  and  their  ener- 
getic Naval  building  program  threatens  to 
reduce  our  Navy  to  second-rate  status.  If 
our  nuclear  weapons  are  neutrallaed  by 
SALT,  the  Sovleta  would  be  left  with  an 
munatched  strength  on  land  and  sea. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  my  part  In  today's  effort  to 
bring  Into  focus  the  defense  needs  of  this 
Nation,  and  the  dangerous  degree  to 
which  they  have  been  allowed  to  deteri- 
orate in  recent  years  by  compculson  with 
the  offensive  buildup  in  irtiich  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  engaged.  I  should  like  to 


*Tbe  ttat  ban  treaty  of  1968,  the  UN  ban 
on  the  use  ot  outer  space  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  the  non-proUferation  treaty. 


stress  the  Importance  of  the  B-1. 1  have 
chosen  this  psuticular  aspect  of  our  de- 
fense triad,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  B-1  has  come  in  for  special  and 
totally  unjustified  abuse  as  a  primary 
target  of  the  antimilltary  clique  in  Crai- 
gress  and  the  press. 

The  Air  Force  Association  has  recently 
prepared  an  excellent  position  paper  on 
the  B-1  entitled  "The  B-1:  Vital  to  Na- 
tional Defense."  It  outlines  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  strategic  manned  bomber 
as  a  key  and  necessary  element  of  our 
defense  program  for  more  succinctly  and 
effectively  than  I  could  do  from  my  own 
knowledge  and  I  include  it  in  the  Rkcord 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  conclusion  let  me  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  sponsors  of  this  special 
order  and  my  hope  that  it  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  creating  a  climate  of  realism 
and  understanding  regarding  our  pres- 
ent defoise  posture  and  the  futility  of 
laying  magnificent  plans  for  new  and  im- 
proved domestic  social  programs.  If  we  do 
not  protect  our  Nation's  future  against 
our  foreign  enemies,  to  what  purpose  do 
we  plan  for  our  Nation's  futiue  on  the 
domestic  front? 

■nie  material  follows: 

Tki  B-1:   Vital  to  National  DxrKifSB 

Diverse  poUtloal  forces  have  launched  a 
series  of  well-planned  attacks  on  a  number 
of  weapon  system  devri<9ment  programs. 
This  is  a  well -organized  campaign  which  Is 
lethal  In  Intent  and  ingenious  In  Its  use  of 
half-truths  and  no-truths  at  all. 

The  first  target  In  this  devioiis  eflOrt  Is  the 
B-1  strategic  bomber  program  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 

The  driving  force  behind  these  activities  Is 
a  loosely  constituted  group  of  legislators  who 
call  themstives  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  through  Law.  And  they  have  tasted 
blood.  They  q>earheaded  tbe  successful  drive 
that  killed  our  S8T  program  earlier  this 
spring. 

At  the  latest  count,  there  were  116  mem- 
bers in  tbe  so-caUed  Peace  through  Law 
group — ^39  Senators  and  86  Congressmen. 
Senatcn-  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon  Is  Chair- 
man of  the  Steering  Committee.  Senator 
William  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  chairs  the 
committee  concerned  with  Military  Spending, 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament.  The  task 
force  which  concentrated  on  the  B-1  was 
headed  Jointly  by  Senator  Oeorge  McQovem 
of  South  Dakota  and  Congreasnan  John 
Seiberllng  of  Ohio.  Not  siirprlslngly,  this 
group  of  Congressmen  Is  broadly  and  eagerly 
supported  by  the  liberal  news  media  and  the 
New  Left. 

Three  points  stand  out  In  this  antl-B-1 
campaign.  They  are  the  claims  that  the  coun- 
try no  longer  needs  a  new  strategic  bomb- 
er ..  .  that  U  It  did.  tbe  B-1  would  be  tbe 
wrong  airplane  .  .  .  and  finally,  that  the  fi- 
nancial management  ot  the  program  Is  a 
failure.  Let's  take  these  points  one  by  one. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  raise  a  few 
questions.  The  most  obvious  one  is  "Do  we 
need  a  diversified  f<»oe  for  our  strategic  nu- 
clear deterrence?" 

•me  primary  objective  of  our  strategic 
foroea  la  to  deter  nuclear  attack  upon  our- 
stives  or  our  allies.  We  seek  to  achieve  that 
objective,  first  by  ensuring  that  our  strateglo 
forces  always  have  the  capability  to  retaliate 
dedslvely  against  an  all-out  sun>itse  attack. 
This  is  our  "Aasursd  Destruction"  capability. 

Also,  we  Incorporate  Into  our  strategic 
forces  the  capablUty  to  provide  the  Pres- 
ident with  a  range  of  nuclear  (q;»tloiis  for 
situations  short  of  an  all-out  nuclear  ex- 
change. 

A  secondary  objective  of  our  strategic 
forces.  In  the  event  deterrence  faUa,  Is  to 


limit  damage  to  ouradvea  and  our  alUas,  and 
to  exert  preasun  on  the  attacker  to  end 
hoetUlttes  promptly  and  on  tavorabl*  terms. 

Of  theae  tasks.  "Assured  Dectmotton'  Is 
the  most  crucial,  slnoe  It  Is  the  keystoiM  of 
our  entire  strategic  posture.  It  requires,  ob- 
viously, that  there  never  be  any  questton 
about  the  ability  of  our  forces  to  aooon- 
pUsh  the  "Assured  DestmcUon-  task— now 
or  In  the  future.  Uncertainties  In  any  one 
element  of  the  strategic  forces,  which  an 
bound  to  arise  from  time  to  time  as  tech- 
nology advances  and  tbe  threat  changea, 
must  be  offset  by  capabllltlas  provided  tn 
other  elements. 

Moreover,  we  must  not  only  guard  against 
"foreseeable  vulnerabilities"  tn  oar  strateglo 
forces,  but  also  against  those  which  may 
not  as  yet  be  dearly  vlsUfle  or  understood. 

For  example,  we  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  theoreUcal  vulnerabUltles  of  land-based 
missiles  and  bombers  simply  booaose  we 
have  studied  them  Intensively  and  oiltloally 
over  a  period  of  yean.  Tlie  potmtlal  vul- 
nerabUltles of  the  eea  baaed  missiles.  In  < 
trast,  have  not  been  sidSJectad  to  tba 
kind  of  critical  and  Intensive  analysts. 

Yet,  unless  we  believe  that  technological 
progress  will  come  to  a  halt — which  fllaa  In 
the  face  of  aU  our  experience — ^we  must  as- 
siune  that  "potential"  vulnerabilities  of  sea- 
based  missiles  win  in  time  become  much 
more  visible.  Dr.  J<dui  Foster,  the  Pentagon's 
Director  of  Research  and  Engineering,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Soviets  "could  today 
with  their  technology  make  the  sea  trans- 
parent." 

Olven  the  long  lead  times  Involved  In  the 
development,  production  and  deployment  ot 
major  new  weapons  systems,  we  must  plan 
ahead  for  at  least  10  to  16  years.  By  that 
time,  new  and  totally  unanticipated  vulnsr- 
abllities  may  appear  In  one  element  or  an- 
other of  our  strategic  forcea,  just  as  they 
have  In  the  past.  TTie  only  way  in  which  ws 
can  ensure  that  these  unanticipated  vul- 
nerabilities wlU  not  fatally  weaken  our  de- 
terrent Is  to  maintain  well  diversified  forces 
and  to  make  sure  that  each  element  has 
distinctly  different  survival  and  peoetratloa 
cbaraeterlstlos. 

For  this  reason  we  have  created  a  triad  of 
forces,  consisting  of  bombers — ot  whldi  a 
large  pn^wrtlon  are  maintained  on  continu- 
ous ground  alert  . .  .  land-baaed  mltirHwi  de- 
ployed In  hardened  underground  sUos  that 
are  dlqpersed  In  the  central  part  of  the 
UJB.  .  .  .  and  sea-based  missiles  deidoyed 
in  submarines. 

Each  element  depends  on  a  different  mode 
for  survival.  Bombers  dep>end  upon  tactical 
warning  coupled  with  quick  reaction.  Mln- 
uteman  depuids  upon  diq>erslon  and  hard- 
ness. Polaris/ Poaeldon  depends  upon  uncer- 
tainty as  to  location.  If  the  Soviets  could 
deploy  SLMBs  with  d^ressed  trajectories 
close  to  our  shores.  It  would  bring  Into  quea- 
tlon  the  survivability  of  some  of  our  bomb- 
ers. If  the  Soviets  deploy  many  highly  ac- 
curate ICBMS,  then  our  Mlnuteman  force  In 
sUos  Is  threatened.  If  the  Soviets  can  reduce 
the  uncertainty  of  location  of  our  sub- 
marines at  s«a.  then  our  HTiBMs  are  threat- 
ened. If  the  Soviets  achieve  a  significant  ad- 
vance m  ABM  technology,  the  value  ot  both 
our  ICBMs  and  BUBMs  la  oon^iromlaed.  But 
a  diversified  force  has  the  strong  redeeming 
feature  tbait  a  breakthrough  In  Soviet  ca- 
pability in  any  one  area  affects  only  that 
area  and  not  our  overall  deterrent. 

Further,  and  this  Is  most  Important,  by 
having  a  dlverelfled  force,  temporary  vul- 
nerabilltlse  tn  any  one  element  are  not  fataL 
We  can  counter  the  vulnerability  with  d»- 
llberate  weU  thought-out  actions  because  ws 
have  confldenoe  that  the  other  tiements  of 
our  forces  wlU  still  work.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  we  put  all  our  eggs  In  one  basket  then 
we  must  be  absolutely  certain  that  there 
never  Is  any  gap  In  the  survlvabUtty  of  that 
f<Mce,  however  temporary. 

Further,  a  coai4>oalte  force  at  bombcn  and 
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land-bMMl  mlMllM  greatly  irompHnatM 
fion«t  "flnt  strikfl"  attack  plaontng,  Tluit 
U.  IX  tba  SoTlatfl  waat  to  attack  our  land- 
baaatf  mlwllaa  and  twmban  at  tbe  MUEoa  time 
wltlx  tbelr  ICBMa  and  tSLBtU.  Vbuj  ItaTe  two 
basic  oboloaa:  (1)  launch  the  ICBMs  flBwt, 
tbao  tbe  fiiiBUa,  ao  that  both  arrlTe  over 
tanpet  almoUaaaotiaiy,  or  (3)  laaneh  both 
toroM  aUnultanaoualy. 

If  tbe  SoTleta  make  tbe  flnt  clwloe,  then 
oar  bombera  would  have  ample  time  to  clear 
tbeu  baaaa  bafora  tbe  SLBM  warheads  ar- 
nve.  Our  early  wamlrm  aystem.  which  le 
already  o|ierattonal,  can  detect  Soylet  ICBM 
launches  while  they  are  stUl  In  the  boost 
pbaae.  We  bare  under  development  a  new 
system  whlob  could  provide  Incvsaaed 
wamlnc- 

U  tba  Soviets  make  tbe  second  choice,  then 
there  would  be  an  Interval  of  about  18  to  ao 
mlnntea  between  tbe  detonation  of  tbe  flxst 
SLBM  warheads  over  our  bomber  baaes  and 
tba  arrival  of  tbe  first  lOBM.  warheads  over 
tba  Mlnutaman  alloe.  This  would  give  our 
Matlonal  Command  Authority  time  to  make 
a  final  decision  and  launoh  our  ICBMs  be- 
fore thay  oould  be  attacked. 

Obvloualy.  tbe  preaense  of  bombers  and 
laad-baaad  mlaaOss  in  tbe  force  greatly  Xeecu 
tba  retaliatory  oanabUlty  of  both  and  thereby 
strengthens  our  over-all  strategic  deterrent 
poature.  It  confronts  tbe  Soviets  with  two 
mutually  exclusive  altematlvea.  eaob  of 
which  would  be  hl^ily  risky  from  their  point 
of  view. 

Second,  a  mlaad  force  of  bombers  and  mla- 
slles  complicates  the  Soviets'  defensive  prob- 
lem. While  an  antlhaHlstlc  missile  defbnse 
would  be  equally  effective  against  aea  baaed 
mlartlaa  and  land-baaed  mlasUea,  tt  woukl  be 
d  little  value  against  low-flying  B-1  bomb- 
en.  Oonveraely,  a  good  defense  against  low- 
flying  B-ls  would  be  of  little  value  against 
land  or  sea  hassd  ballistic  mlssUes.  In  addi- 
tion, the  B-1  bomber  Is  the  only  weapon  sys- 
tem tbat^  capable  of  fighting  its  way 
through  whatever  defenses  the  enemy  cre- 
ataa  baoause  It  ean  detect  and  destxoy  the 
radar  Installations  needed  for  any  kind  of 
dafenslva  system.  Missile  defenses  and 
bomber  defensee  require  different  sets  of 
eqxilpmeiit  and  tanhanioglea.  Moreovar,  It  is 
not  enough  to  defend  some  targets  against 
bomben  and  othen  against  mlssHea  nil 
must  be  defended  against  both  if  tbe  de- 
fenses are  to  be  c(  value. 

Now,  what  Is  It  tbat  the  bomber  aUows  us 
to  do  ...  or  more  Importantly,  causes  the 
enemy  to  realise  what  we  can  do  .  .  .  that 
tbe  other  two  elements  at  the  triad  cant  do 
...  or  do  aa  wallT 

Vlxst.  we  have  tbe  potential  for  limited 
and  oontroOed  actions,  as  Bvpremea  In  the 
PresldeBVs  desire  to  ".  .  .  Incur*  tbat  aU  po- 
tanttal  aggiesaiiis  see  unacceptable  rlaks  In 
eonten^lating  a  nuclear  attaA,  or  nuclear 
blaokmaU,  or  acta  which  could  eeealate  to 
strategic  nudear  war  .  .  ." 

n  we  think  in  tarma  of  limited  nuclear  re- 
4>onaea,  we  musk  Immediate y  reoognlae  ttt* 
vtnity  at  the  stratagle  bomber.  After  laaneh, 
the  bomber  can  ba  radiraetad  or  reeaUed  over 
•  period  of  bouis,  always  remaining  fairly 
noncommltal  wltti  respect  to  tbe  area  It  la 
Utreatenlng. 

In  tba  ease  of  banistle  mlssllea,  the  only 
vay  we  could  "show  the  foroe"  Is  to  laun^ 
tba  mtasDa.  Bat  tbe  baUlstlo  missile,  ozuse 
lawmched.  oaniHi  b*  reoaUed  and  wfll  Ir- 
rsTOoably  datonat*  In  a  matter  of  minutes. 
In  a  rttoation  whlob  drnnantls  action  with 
disorotton,  the  stratagle  bosnber  offen  a  sing- 
ular way  to  Show  our  foroe  and  stm  provide 
Hm  opponent  with  important  time  to  eval- 
Qsta  our  intant  and  reconaldar  his  own. 

VlnaQy  ttM  praaanea  of  a  stratagle  bomber 
m  a  dtvantflad  dstsrre&t  fares  balpa  our  poal- 
tlon  in  8ALT-«yp*  nagotlatlana.  This  blnfaa 
on  the  lux  tbat  tlia  bomber— baoanaa  of  tts 


mattve  Slownsss— 1*  an  unlikely  flrst-strlke 
weapon.  As  such,  it  is  less  rlMtahltsliit  than 
mlssUee  and  should  be  leee  subject  to  critical 
bargaining  at  tba  SALT  taUa.  If  oar  objae- 
tlvee  la  SALT  an  to  aebiava  atablltty  whil* 
maklpc  detciiiauoe  work,  wa  should  dsokledly 
baneAt  from  poesssslng  a  strategic  system 
that  mlnlmizee  the  poeslblllty  for  flrst-strlke 
and  stlU  assures  tbat  we  retain  a  strong 
second-strike  cmptuaitf  tot  retaliation. 

I  now  come  to  tbe  second  major  point  that 
Is  being  raised  by  the  memben  of  the 
Through  Law  group  and  many  at  the 
media.  81ni|>Iy  atoted,  the  accusation  Is : 
tbat  if  tba  country  needed  a  bomber  at  aU. 
then  the  B-1  is  the  wrong  kind  of  aixplana. 
Tht  claim  Is  made  that  a  subsonic  strategic 
bomber,  serving  exclusively  as  a  standoff 
platform  for  a  new  air-to-ground  mlssUe, 
would  be  better  than  the  B-1.  For  this  reaaon, 
the  Peaoa  Through  Law  group  baa  uiged 
cancellation  of  the  B-l  program  and  alloea- 
tion  of  limited  funds  for  basic  research  on 
such  a  standoff  system. 

I  submit  this  reasoning  is  not  only  illogical 
but  also  leads  to  a  weapon  system  that  would 
provide  leas  deterrence  for  higher  costs  than 
the  B-1.  There  are  two  ways  of  achieving  the 
standoff  capability.  One  is  by  using  a  large 
aircraft  aa  a  laundxing  platform  for  iMlllstic 
missiles.  This  is  not  only  enormously  diflleult 
in  terms  of  guidance  system  and  very  expen- 
sive but  also  gets  us  right  back  to  my  earlier 
argument  against  putting  all  of  our  eggs  in 
on*  basket.  Remember  that  a  single  major 
advance  in  Soviet  ABM  technology  would 
b*  effective  against  oU  long  range  mlssllea 
whether  launched  from  under  the  sea,  from 
tfloa,  or  from  aircraft.  Att  have  balUstlc  tn- 
Jectortes. 

So,  the  only  altwnative  that  makee  any 
sense  at  all  is  to  have  a  standoff  missile  that 
penetntee  at  low  altitudes  and  over  great 
dlstancea.  ■ztenxlve  studlss  by  the  Air  Faroe, 
the  Departmoit  of  Defense,  and  outside  ex- 
perts over  a  number  of  yean  have  addressed 
this  question  .  .  .  and  njeetad  It  because  at 
higher  coat,  lower  perfotmanoe  and  other  ill 
tf  ects.  I  dont  want  to  belabor  tbe  highly 
technical  aspects  of  such  a  system. 

TlM  gaggle  of  other  aooasations  levelled 
against  the  B-1  is  eqiuUly  invalid.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  the  Air  Poroe  Assoetotlon  la  deal- 
ing with  theee  false  claims  in  detail  .  .  . 
refuting  the  range  of  erron  from  the  B-I's 
alleged  need  for  a  special  new  tanker  to 
InslnuatKms  about  its  tnadequaey  In  terms 
of  penetntlon  qieed.  For  reasons  of  time,  I 
will  single  out  only  one  other  major  potnt .  . . 
that  of  oosta. 

Cutting  tbe  DOD  budget  In  cider  to  fund 
allegedly  underfunded  eodal  programa  la  tbe 
name  of  the  game  in  the  Omigreee  and  It  is 
being  pUyed  with  the  greatest  dsgree  of 
oetentatlcii.  The  most  cynical  ebargea  «g««Mt 
the  B-1  program  an  in  the  flnanetal  field, 
and  suggest  cost  overruns  and  «ti«tmtf^j  min- 
management. 

Tlitf  most  transparent  hoax  perpetrated  by 
tbe  Peace  Tbrooi^  Iaw  group  Is  to  charge 
the  B-1  with  such  tangential  elementa  as 
the  cost  of  the  Short  Bange  Attack  MlssUe 
(SRAM)  which  waa  developed  for  tbe  B-6a 
and  FB-lll,  and  tbe  eventual  need  of  a  new 
tankar  .  .  .  wbidi  would  serve  TAG  aa  waU 
aa  SAO. 

With  the  htip  of  this  kind  of  financial  fast 
Shuffle,  the  committee  arrives  at  the  insiniut- 
tion  that  the  B-1  program  will  ooet  the  tax 
payer  between  47  and  78  billion  dollan. 
Actual  cost  forecasts  by  DOD  and  the  Air 
Force  an  around  f  11  billion  .  .  .  and  during 
the  past  year  alone,  frugal  management  tech- 
nlquBB  have  reduced  tba  coat  of  tbe  current 
R.  *  D.  irtiase  by  about  half  a  tmUon  doUan. 
To  me  the  devious  Jugging  cf  flguree  by 
opponents  of  the  B-1  U  the  height  of  Im- 
sponalbiaty. 

At  AFAIi  national  Oonvention  last  fall 


Secretary  Seamans  made  this  sUtemant* 
"...  It  might  be  poasible  to  undermine  tba 
effeetivenees  of  either  miasUes  or  bomben 
alone,  but  to  counter  both  at  the  same  time 
would  be  a  vastly  more  difficult  problem  W* 
must  retain  this  stabUlzlng  capability  tat 
the  indefinite  futura.  The  B-1  glvw  us  «a 
improved  system  to  do  the  Job  and  npreaents 
the  most  economically  feasible  means  to 
achieve  this  end  ...  we  must  expedite  tlM 
development  of  this  aircraft." 

The  Air  Force  Association  believes  ardently 
that  attainment  of  this  goal  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  tasks  this  nation  faces  In  todays 
troubled  world.  And  we  hope  and  pray  that 
like  the  venerable  B-3fl  before  it  the  B-l 
will  provide  many  yean  of  service  .  .  .  pro- 
vldlng  free  men  with  peace  without  having 
to  fire  a  shot  in  anger. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  report 
of  the  Members  of  Ccmgress  for  Peace 
Through  Law  attacking  the  B-l  bomber 
has  been  widely  circulated  since  ita  re- 
lease In  early  May. 

This  report  Is  full  of  errors  and  dis- 
crepancies which  ads  serve  to  muddy 
the  waters  regarding  our  defense  neecb 
and,  taken  seriously,  as  they  seem  to  be 
In  some  quarters,  such  inaccuracies  could 
prove  fatal  to  our  future  security. 

Senator  Bahkt  Golowateb.  in  a  speech 
to  the  Senate  on  June  9.  1971— see  Cqh- 
GU88IOHAL  Rtcoio,  pace  18887— per- 
formed an  outstanding  service  in  point- 
ing out  and  correcting  many  of  the  emn 
and  discrediting  the  report  in  general. 

However,  the  June  issue  of  Air  I^xce 
magazine  contained  several  excellent  ar- 
ticles addressed  to  the  erroneous  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  MCLP  report, 
and  I  feel  these  observations  are  perti- 
nent to  matter  under  discussion  in  this 
special  order  today. 

Therefore,  I  Include  In  the  Bioou  at 
this  point  excepted  articles  by  Oeorge 
D.  Hardy,  president  of  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation: John  F.  Looebrock,  editor;  and 
Edgar  Ulsamer  and  Claude  Witae,  both 
senior  editorB  of  Air  Poroe  magaalne: 
IH  BawsT.r  or  xas  B-l 

The  Air  Force's  moat  omolal  need  la  fcr  a 
new  strategic  bonri)er.  Beplacesnent  of  tbe 
aging  B-S3S  to  ssssntlal  to  the  nation's  de- 
terrent power  in  tba  U«Os  and  beyond. 

The  Military  Spending  Committee  of  tbe 
"Memben  of  Congrees  For  Feape  Throogta 
Law"  has  clroiUated  widely  a  paper  attaek- 
Ing  the  B-l  bomber.  The  paper,  byllned  by 
Senator  Oeorge  S.  MoOovem  and  Congress- 
man John  F.  Selberling,  contains  misinfor- 
mation and  half-truths  that  should  be  cor- 
rected in  the  Interest  at  ntlon&i  debate  on 
this  Important  issue.  The  June  1971  Aa 
FoBcs  magazine  will  include  several  articles 
that  respond  to  charges  made  in  the  Com- 
mittee's document. 

The  Air  Force  Aseoclatlon  has  long  been 
on  record  in  favor  of  rapid  development  and 
fuU  operational  deployment  of  the  B-l.  We 
believe  that  the  B-l  to  among  the  moet 
vttal  needs  of  this  nation  in  a  period  of  In- 
creasing naUonal  insecurity.  Our  analysto  of 
the  B-l  program,  therefore,  to  being  distrib- 
uted to  advance  of  publication.  The  atuched 
papen  provide  a  factual  basto  on  which  tlie 
^1  development  program  and  Its  manage- 
meat  by  the  Air  Foroe  may  be  Judged.  The 
p^Mn  may  be  quoted  or  reproduced  in  whole 
or  In  part  without  further  permission,  pro- 
viding Ant  Foaca  magatine  to  properly  cred- 
ited. 

OmomoM  D.  Hasot. 
Preaiient.  Air  Force  Attociation. 
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Tm  B-l  la  a  Muar 


(By  John  F.  Looabrock) 

One  bopea  tbat  the  B-l  stnteglo  bomber 
will  never  be  teated  against  Soviet  defeoaae. 
n  it  never  to,  then  it  wQl  have  done  tta  J<A 
to  perfection.  Just  as  did  the  B-8«  and.  up  to 
now,  the  B-sa.  That  to  the  nub  of  datsr- 
renee— not  to  have  to  fight,  by  virtue  of  being 
constantly  prepared  to  do  so. 

Rll^t  now,  the  Soviet  air  defense  system 
to  not  the  problem.  Long  befon  the  B-l  ever 
gets  off  the  ground,  Indeed,  almost  three 
yean  befon  its  first  scheduled  flight.  It  Is 
nmnlng  Into  flak.  The  flak  to  political,  of 
ooiirse.  Bvaalve  action  against  It  will  not 
work  and  to  not  advised.  Deooye  or  other 
diversionary  penetration  aids  are  not  recom- 
mended. No,  the  best  defense  against  the 
kind  of  opposition  the  B-l  currently  faces 
to  that  peerleea  oountermeasun  known 
simply  aa  the  truth. 

As  naiad  daewhan  m  thto  issue  (see  "Atr- 
fxneer  in  the  Netoa,"  page  14),  an  antl-B-1 
paper  has  been  circulated  by  a  oongrsssional 
group  calling  Itself  Memben  of  Coogresa  for 
Peace  Tbrough  Law  (MCPL).  Among  other 
essertlons,  the  p<Hnt  is  made  at  length  tbat, 
if  the  country  needs  a  new  bomber  at  aU. 
it  does  not  need  the  B-l. 

Tnst,ead  of  the  B-l,  tbe  Committee  for 
Peace  Through  Law  wants  to  start  basic  re- 
search and  development  on  a  new  and  quite 
different  aircraft.  It  would  be  subsonic  and 
designed  to  stand  off  and  launch  a  new  air- 
to-ground  missile  that  would  not  be  bal- 
listic. (Obvloualy.  the  latter  requlnment  was 
stipulated  so  as  to,  In  the  words  of  the 
paper,  "continue  the  mixed  defenses  problem 
oonft-ontlng  the  adversary.") 

So,  light  off  the  bat,  the  Memben  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law  an  serlouMy 
proposing  that  we  terminate  an  on-going  and 
thus  far  very  succeasful  program  and  start 
from  scratch,  not  only  on  a  new  standoff 
bomber  but  on  a  new  missile  as  wall.  Thto 
would  be  a  dubloxis  way  to  save  money,  an 
ImpcBsible  way  to  meet  the  postulated  threat 
timetable,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  detemnt 
Job  would  not  get  done.  The  propoeal  would 
be  bad  fiscal  policy,  bad  teohncdoglcal  policy, 
and  bad  stnteglc  pcdicy. 

In  the  Jargon  of  the  day,  "No  way  I" 

The  memben  of  the  group  obviously  are 
forgetting,  or  chooalng  to  Ignore,  tbe  kind  of 
laws  that  the  Confl^vas  can  neither  make  nor 
repeal,  lncl\idlng  the  law  of  gnvlty,  which 
obtains  in  any  discussion  of  alr-dellverad 
weapona,  whether  ballistic  missUes,  cruise 
mlssllee  or  bombs  dropped  £ron>  an  aircraft. 
The  B-l,  with  Its  SRAM  mtosUes,  which  can 
be  launched  aoctmttiy  at  hl^  altitude  as 
far  aa  100  miles  ftom  a  target  at  from  on 
the  deok  at  thirty  mUea  range,  to  designed 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  adverse  effects 
of  gnvlty.  The  standoff-bomber  system,  with 
its  dugglah,  oversized  cruise  mlaslla— in- 
accurate, easy  to  flnd.  easy  to  shoot  down 
with  surfaoa-to-atr-mlssllee — would  Iw  fight- 
log  gnvHy  every  inch  of  the  way  to  a  target. 
And  high-yield  gnvlty  bombs  carried  in  the 
B-l,  but  unavaUaNe  in  any  standoff  syatem, 
an  still  the  uUy  reliable  way  to  sure-kUl 
supsrhardened  targets.  Thto  to  aa  important 
plus  for  the  B-l  that  to  slm(Hy  not  obtain- 
able in  any  conceivable  staxkdoff  system. 

Suflloe  it  to  say  at  thto  Junotun  tbat  the 
argumenta  in  favor  of  the  standoff  bomber 
set  forth  in  tbe  paper  at  tbe  Peaoa  Through 
Law  Oommittoa  arc  not  persuasive,  indeed, 
they  consist  largely  cf  a  rrtiasb  of  varloua 
pnipoaato  and  oonoepta  tbat  ware  oarefuUy 
oonalderad  la  arriving  at  tba  B-l  eoneapt 
and  wblob  ware  dtoearded  long  alnoa  by  tbe 
Air  Faroe  and  tba  Dapartmant  of  Dafsoaa. 
TtB  8-1*8  attraoMva  oomblaatloa  of  etaar- 
acterlatlos  high  prslaonob  survivability,  on- 
the-daek  penetration  capabtuty.  low  radar 
cross  saetton  with  eOolant  aleetronlc  ooun- 
tarmaasurea  (the  B-l's  low  radar  oroaa  sec- 
tion (enalts  it.tQ  <^fe:ta(B  tba  same  COM  pro- 


taotlOD  with  1,000  p6unds  of  avionics  gear 
that  a  B-^a  ooiUd  get  with  100,000  pounds) , 
its  mixed  load  of  SRAM  ndssilea.  penetration 
aids,  and  high-yield  gnvlty  bomba,  lU  hi^- 
altltude  supersonic  oapahUlty— makee  all 
other  alternative  pnqweals  come  off  as 
shoddy  Brand-Z  goods. 

In  fact,  the  Oommlttee's  prtqtosed  substi- 
tute systsm  to  so  weak  that  one  geta  the 
uneasy  feeling  that  the  main  thrust  of  the 
paper  to  against  the  triad  concept  Itself— 
that  a  bombw  to  not  needed  at  aU.  Thto  ties 
m  nicely  with  the  known  cordiaUty  of  many 
of  the  best-known  and  most  vocal  memben 
of  the  group  toward  the  concept  of  a  single- 
mode,  solely  undersea-based  detemnt  foroe. 
Tlius,  wa  flnd  the  ancMnaly  of  such  Senaton 
as  Proxmln  and  MbOovsm  embracing  thto 
concept,  whoee  vulnerabilitlee  have  never 
been  subjaetsd  to  the  kind  of  critical  and 
intensive  analysto  that  baa  been  appUed  to 
both  bomben  and  land-based  mlssUea,  while 
looaely  and  Irresponsibly  criticising  the  B-l, 
whl<di  has  been  through  the  analytical 
wringer.  Afqiarently  they  chooee  to  overlook 
tbe  words  of  Dr.  John  8.  Foeter,  Defenae  Di- 
rector of  Research  and  Engineering,  that  the 
Soviets  "oould  today  with  their  technology, 
make  the  sea  tranqiannt." 

As  transpannt,  that  to,  as  the  logic  of  the 
Committee  for  Peace  Through  Law. 

Tkb  b-1  Snuraoic  Bomaa 
(By  Bdgar  Ulsamer) 

When  the  Air  Force  awarded  engineering 
development  contracts  for  the  B-l  strategio 
bombw  last  June,  three  facton  set  the  pace 
and  direction  of  the  program.  (See  "The  B-l: 
VSAWt  Moat  VertatOe  Boml>er."  April  10 
iaaiie  of  Axa  Foacx  JVago^tne.)  First  was  the 
obvious  need  to  get  tbe  test  aircraft  into  the 
air  as  soon  as  poasible;  second,  thto  had  to 
be  done  at  a  minimum  of  cost;  and  third, 
the  test  aircraft  had  to  be  suffldenUy  de- 
veloped to  be  raproduciUe  as  a  productKm 
aircraft. 

These  requirements,  Oeneral  Stewart  told 
thto  reporter,  led  the  B-l  Program  Director, 
MaJ.  Oen.  Douglas  T.  Nelson,  to  use  manage- 
ment techniques  "companble  to  the  Skunk 
Works  ^proach,"  meaning  a  very  cloee  work- 
ing nlationablp  between  the  Air  Foroe  and 
the  oontracton  (North  American  Rockwell 
Corp.  and  Oeneral  Electric)  with  wi*Ti»«m« 
flexibility  and  reduced  raporting  reqtiln- 
ments.  ["Hie  Skunk  Works  to  the  nickname 
for  Lockheed's  high-security  facility  In  Cali- 
fornia, when  the  YF-iaA  and  SR-71  wen 
developed  in  secret.) 

Oeneral  Nelson  explained  that  "between 
fifty  and  sixty  military  and  civilian  Air  Force 
personnel  under  Deputy  Program  Director 
Col.  M.  M.  Brettlng  an  being  assigned  on  a 
permanent  basto  to  the  contractor's  fadUty 
in  Los  Angeles,  where  they  wca-k  side  by  side 
with  North  American  Rockwell.  A  smaller 
contingent  to  in  reeldenoe  at  the  OE  engine 
fadUty  in  Kvendale  [Ohio]." 

Thto  arrangement  provldaa  two  major 
l>enefits.  The  Deputy  Program  Director  in 
residence  to  empowered  to  make  routine  de- 
cisions on  the  KpcA,  which  avotda  delay.  At 
the  same  time,  tbe  Air  Foroe  finds  out  about 
problems  the  minute  they  surfaoe.  without 
having  to  wait  days  for  a  written  report. 

General  Nelson  baa  introduced  other  inno- 
vattve  management  tacbnlquea.  after  a 
sweeping  review  of  management  prooeduraa 
in  ooopention  with  the  oontraotcn  last 
August.  Partly  because  the  SFO  staff  to  In 
reiddenoe  at  tbe  oontraetor  fadUty.  "tba  In- 
dividual reporting  requlremmta  wan  re- 
duced from  aaveral  hundred  to  forty,  which 
to  saving  many  millions  of  doUsn.  Previ- 
ously, many  funottoos  parf armed  by  tba  ooo- 
tractor  wen  dnpUoated  or  raf camatted  to 
meat  Air  Faroe  standarda.  Layan  of  parson- 
nd  aocumulated  on  both  xldea,  and  tba  con- 
tractors  bad  to  assign  large  numban  of  pao- 
p)»    merely    to    satisfy    USAPIa 


rsqulnments.  What  we  an  doing  on  ^^tt 
program— with  the  exception  of  the  DoDt 
Coat  Schedule  Control  System,  which  to  fully 
Imjriemented — to  to  adapt  our  way  of  ddag 
budness  to  the  methods  of  the  contraotor." 

In  a  BimUar  vdn.  the  Air  Foroe  aaily  ttats 
year  dedded  to  cut  back  the  number  of 
fUght-test  aircraft  from  five  to  three,  and  tba 
number  of  complete  -ground-teat  alrfTMOMa 
from  two  to  one,  and  thereby  save  about  $800 
million.  "Thto  invdvee  an  dement  of  rMk 
since  loss  of  one  of  the  three  teat  aircraft 
would  have  considerable  impact  on  the  pro- 
gram. But  on  balance,  I  believe  it  to  a  good 
trade  off.  With  good  supervtoion  we  can  live 
with  the  increaaed  risk,  and  I  think  wa  will 
wind  up  doing  a  much  men  efficient  Job  dur- 
ing the  fllght-teet  phase.  We  plan  a  com- 
bined Air  Force-contractor  fli^t-tcat  pro- 
gram. Both  parties  will  partidpate  in  aU  ao- 
tivltiee  and  recdve  beneflt  from  all  teat  data. 
Pnvloudy,  flight  testing  waa  done  flrst  by  tbe 
contractor  and  then  again  by  tbe  Air  Wont, 
resulting  in  duplication  of  man  than  fifty 
percent  of  the  effcxt,"  Oeneral  Nelson  r^M 

By  changing  the  fllght-teet  program  to  a 
"team  effort,"  the  Air  Force  not  only  asauzaa 
"fuU  engagement  in  aU  faoata  of  tba  effort  but 
to  saving  Itself  and  tbe  oontracton  a  great 
ded  of  oost  and  effort,"  he  explained.  (Unl- 
versaUy,  ASD  program  managen  view  the 
"disengagement"  pdicy,  in  effect  in  the  late 
1060s,  aiUch  hdd  contact  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  oontracton  to  a  miniwmw. 
as  a  prime  factor  in  coat  overruns  and  teohni- 
cal  difficulties  In  recent  weapon  system 
procurement  programs.) 

vaueaL  iiAir*ancxNT  TacHJimuia 
Another  innovative  means  for  cutting  coat 
during  the  B-l's  RDTftB  phase  to  the  SPCs 
dectolon  to  use  dvUlan  airworthiness  stand- 
ards. In  place  of  the  mon  stringent  military 
speclflcatlonfi,  vrhere  reasonable. 

"We  are  doing  thto  to  mlnlmlae  the  govern- 
ment's fiscal  commitments  prior  to  a  produc- 
tion dedaion.  By  eliminating  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  formal  military  qualification  teat- 
Ing  of  various  system's  components,  we  an 
running  a  small  calculated  risk.  If  and  when 
a  production  decision  to  made,  we  will  have 
had  the  advantage  of  actual  flight-test  expe- 
rience Instead  of  menly  bench  tests  and 
analyses  In  the  quallflcatiou  testing  on  some 
key  components.  Still.  I  beUeve  that  about 
sixty  percent  of  the  componenta  invdvad  will 
not  have  to  be  requallfied  to  military  stand- 
ards when  we  go  into  production,"  Oenanl 
Ndaon  said.  However,  bMause  of  their  crudal 
importance,  the  Air  Faroe  to  proceeding  with 
standard  mlUtary  teatlng  of  the  engines. 

Another  cost-cutting  move,  during  the 
RDT&E  phase  to  tbe  "defermenf  of  all  dcdgn 
and  devdopment  work  on  the  B-l's  ground- 
support  and  training  equipment  imtU  a  pn>- 
duction  deddon  to  reached.  A  irwu^y  tack  to 
being  taken  with  the  B-l's  avionics.  "While 
we  have  dedgned  into  the  airframe  provi- 
sions for  extremdy  sophisticated  difendve 
and  offensive  avionics,  we  wlU  use  only  off- 
the-shelf  systems  for  the  fiight-test  program. 
Ws  wlU  start  the  first  production  airtsaft 
with  parbi^M  no  mon  than  fifty  pecoent  of 
tba  full  avionics  potential.  Over  tba  yean, 
we  can  add  to  our  cl^>abilitiea.  Whila  I  don't 
want  to  commit  myadf  categorically  at  thto 
time,  I  think  that  the  fint  SAC  aircraft 
WlU  have  an  offendve  avlonlea  system  ■*«tP^ 
to  that  of  tbe  rB-lll.  On  tba  other  M~t.  m 
to  quite  probable  that  eariy  modd  wlU  r«- 
quin  a  new  defendve  avtonlcs  system,  aa  well 
as  a  new  computer  Installation  to  opanta 
both  tbe  defendve  and  tbe  offendve  aystama," 
the  B-l  Program  Dlraetar  add. 


In  bto  no-boMs-barrad  review  at  ooat  tao- 
ton.  Oanerd  Ndaon  tnittotad  a  number  of 
parformanoe  obangaa  that  have  beipad  out 
oosU  vritbout  inqiairlng  tba  atroraffa  ablUty 
to  pacf am  its  mladoti.  Among  tbam  la  a 
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rBdtMtkm  of  tb*  aMmn»'k  tttentum  con- 
tent. Titanium  is  a  hlfb-prload  dlffloolt-to- 
mrJiln*  metal  which  oomblnca  hl^  ■trangth 
with  the  ability  to  rwlat  hlfh  tanqwratura. 
WhUa  the  B-l'B  supanonle  crulM  qMad  la 
rUMtflart.  It  la  known  to  be  between  ICaeb  a 
and  Ifacb  2A  and.  therefore,  not  eubjected 
to  the  hlfh  tampentwee  that  would  require 
eatenslire  nee  of  titanium.  The  airframe, 
therefore,  oontalna  no  more  than  twenty  per- 
oent  tltanlam.  Titanium  u  being  used  to 
provide  extra  strength  for  components  ez> 
poaed  to  high  aerodynamic  loading  and  in 
this  limited  appUeaUon  Is  eonsldered  quite 
fft  effeeUTe. 

Following  extensive  trade-off  studlee,  the 
Initial  performance  criteria  for  takeoff  per- 
fotmanoe  were  relaxed  by  about  600  feet.  The 
refueling  altitude  requirement  was  relaxed 
■Ugbtly  and  the  auperaonlc  penetration  range 
reduced  a  UtUe.  In  addition,  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  aircraft  ware  reduced  slightly, 
oon^Mred  to  the  original  contract  spe^ca- 
tlons.  The  aircraft's  exact  weight  Is  clasal- 
fled.  but  is  slightly  above  360,000  pounds. 

AcooKllng  to  present  plans.  General  Nel- 
son said,  the  B-l's  engineering  mockup  is  to 
be  oompleted  by  October  of  this  year,  the  en- 
gine is  to  be  qualified  for  flight  teattng  late 
In  1973  and  the  aircraft  is  to  fly  for  the  first 
time  In  the  spring  of  1974.  At  about  the  time 
of  flnt  flight,  the  government  will  request 
production  funding  from  the  Oongrese  and 
begin  actual  production  in  Fiscal  Tear  1976. 
The  production  "buy"  the  Air  Force  Is  ex- 
pected to  propoee  will  Involve  about  340  air- 
craft. While  no  Initial  Operating  CiqjabUlty 
(IOC)  bae  been  eetabUshed.  It  te  Uktiy  that 
the  aircraft  will  begin  to  enter  the  SAC 
Inventory  by  mld-19T7. 

The  program's  technical  progress  so  far 
"has  been  very  good,  regarding  both  airframe 
and  engine.  We  are  already  running  acaled- 
down  engine  oonqionenta,  such  as  half-scale 
fans,  half-size  turblnee,  and  a  full-size  pro- 
totype compreaaor.  The  engine  Is  an  after- 
burning turbofan  akin  to  the  TF30  engine 
of  the  F-111,  but  using  significantly  higher 
temperatnrea  and  pleasure  ratloe.  By  using 
new,  sophisticated  materials,  such  as  the 
newly  developed  nickel  alloy  Bene  lao,  and 
advanced  cooling  techniques,  we  attain  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  temperatures  and,  there- 
fore, In  efficiency,  over  the  beet  engine  ctir- 
rently  in  operation.  OK  was  able  to  come  up 
with  s  single  hlgb-pressure  turbine  design — 
In  place  of  the  several  needed  previously. 
This  eases  the  task  of  maintaining  the  air- 
craft In  the  field.  The  engine  can  be  disas- 
sembled and  reaaaembled  easily  and  quickly 
(vital  for  a  bomber  which  Is  to  be  dispersed 
widely],"  aooordlog  to  General  Nelson. 

General  Nelson  termed  the  B-l's  mode- 
stabtllKlng  Softrlde  system  a  breakthrough 
of  considerable  Importance.  Without  It.  the 
high  rate  of  turbulence  encountered  at  alti- 
tudes below  400  feet  during  the  B-l's  high- 
speed penetration  runs  could  severely  impair 
both  orew  and  systems  performance.  North 
American  Rockwell's  Softrlde  repreeents  ttie 
flrat  appUcatlcn  of  a  new  technology,  called 
COV  (control  configured  vehicle),  eaaentially 
an  adaptation  of  mlssUe  control  systems  to 
alroraft.  The  B-l's  Softrlde  system  suppreasee 
up-and-down  motion  of  the  airframe  with 
the  help  of  a  movable  horizontal  vane  placed 
on  each  aide  of  the  aircraft's  noee.  Theee 
oontrol  sxirfacsa  are  electronically  activated 
by  motion  aenaora  in  the  fuaelage. 
acrmra  our  in  a  rout 
Within  the  framework  of  the  UjS.  deter- 
r«at  Mad.  the  atrateglo  bomber's  abUlty  to 
take  off  rapidly  from  dlqMraed  fields,  before 
It  can  be  destroyed  by  aea-launched  mls- 
aflea.  te  erltlcal.  The  B-l'B  ability  to  "fltish 
on  warning"  la  outataiMttng.  "^e  expect  to 
be  off  the  ground  wtthln  no  more  than  four 
mlnutaa  ftam  the  time  of  warning.  Allow- 
ing for  depreaaed-trajoetory  SLBM*.  thla  Is 
not  good  enough  If  tb*  bomber  la  baaad  in 


our  eoaatal  areas.  It  Ts,  however,  more  than 
adequate  if,  as  planned,  we  locate  the  air- 
craft and  their  supporting  tankers  about  300 
miles  or  m<»«  inland.  With  the  crews  stand- 
ing by  In  the  ooekplt  or  near  the  aircraft, 
and  by  starting  all  four  englnee  simultane- 
ously, we  can  gain  additional,  significant 
reductions  m  reaction  time. 

"Many  detaUed  analyses  and  scenarloe  in- 
dicate that  we  can  cope  with  the  threat  of 
depreaaed-trajectory  sea-launched  missiles 
by  dlspMBing  the  fleet — say.  two  bombers 
and  two  tankoti  on  alert  per  base — through- 
out the  north-central  part  of  the  cotintry. 
This  can  be  done  easily  because  the  B-1 
takes  off  from  any  runway  that  can  ac- 
commodate medium-  and  long-range  com- 
mercial aircraft, "  General  Nelson  explained. 

The  B-l  can  carry  three  tlmea  the  in- 
ternal paykwd  of  the  aging  B-62.  In  either 
nuclear  bombe  or  SRAM  mlssUee.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  fight  Its  way  through  the  heavleet 
air  defense  concentrations  and  to  deliver 
hl^-yleld  nuclear  bombs  with  extreme  ac- 
curacy. At  present  it  is  the  only  weapon 
system  capable  of  dealing  with  superhard- 
ened  targets. 

If  an  enemy  has  small  chance  of  destroy- 
ing a  significant  number  of  B-ls  on  the 
gro\md  and  "because  there  is  no  technology 
in  sight  that  can  prevent  it  from  penetrat- 
ing to  target,  the  B-l  repreeents  a  pivotal 
element  of  our  national  deterrence  in  the 
years  ahead,"  according  to  General  Nelson. 

The  need  for  the  B-l,  reaffirmed  by  recent 
high-level  defense  studies,  is  not  affected  by 
a  possible  shift  of  part  of  the  nation's  ICBMs 
to  a  mobile-basing  mode,  be  that  either 
ground  mobUe  or  air  mobUe.  "Whether  you 
launch  a  ballistic  missile  from  a  sUo,  a  sub- 
marine, a  mobile  ground  launcher,  or  an  air- 
craft on  the  ground  or  even  in  the  air  makes 
no  significant  difference  to  the  enemy's  ABll 
system.  The  basing  does  not  change  the  poi- 
etratlon  mode,  and  any  Soviet  breakthrough 
In  ABM  technology  would  jeopardize  all 
ballistic  missile  systems.  We  tend  to  imder- 
estlnsate  the  ABM  capablUtles  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  Instance,  does  It  make  sense  that 
the  Tklllnn  system,  involving  thousanda  of 
Interceptor  mlssUee  and  ostensibly  designed 
to  defend  against  B-62s,  would  be  made  ac- 
curate to  an  altitude  of  160,000  feet  if  there 
were  no  Intent  to  use  Its  missiles  against  our 
ICBMs  and  SLBMs? 

"Our  deterrence  capability  Is  only  as  good 
as  the  Soviets  think  It  is.  To  maintain  this 
credlbUity.  we  need  an  advanced  strateglo 
bomber  that  can  provide  us  with  various 
levels  of  deterrence.  Also,  only  the  bomber 
compensates  tor  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
don't  expect  this  country  to  launch  Its  mls- 
sUee on  warning  but  rather  to  absorb  a  first 
strike.  They  also  know  that  we  would  launch 
our  bomber  force  on  warning,  becaiise  It  t^" 
be  recalled,"  General  Nelaon  said. 

m-l    PAirOAD   AHD   TAMKBt   OOMPATiaiUTT 

Beoent  criticism  of  the  B-l  program  by  the 
Military  Spoidlng  Committee  of  the  "Mem- 
bers of  Congrees  for  Peace  Through  Iaw" 
(see  also  "Alrpovrer  In  the  News."  p.  14) 
raised  questions  as  to  the  B-l's  SRAM  pay- 
load  and  the  new  bomber's  compatibility 
with  the  KC-186  tanker  fieet. 

It  waa  inalnuated  that  the  Air  I^>ree  r«- 
oenUy  acquleaoed  to  a  twenty-five  percent 
drop  In  the  number  of  Short-Range  Attack 
MlaaOee  (SRAMa)  to  be  carried  Internally 
aboard  the  B-l.  The  facts  are  that  the  Air 
Force.  weU  in  advance  of  the  release  of  the 
requaat  tot  proposals  in  1968.  devoted  con- 
siderable effort  to  eetatdlsh  the  optimum  pay- 
load  capability  of  the  B-l.  Coet-effecUveneaa 
atudlea  abowed  that,  within  certain  llmlta. 
the  number  of  <^enalve  weapons  and  decoya 
required  was  reUtlvely  ocmatant.  This  apti- 
mum  payload  configuration  has  not  been 
^i^ged  slnoe  the  RFFs  were  i«le«aed  to  In- 
dustry,  and  no  change  is  now  anticipated 

The  ooounlttee  alao  daims  that  the  B-l 


is  incompatible  with  the  existing  fieet  of 
USAF  KC-136  tankers  and  requires  a  new 
tanker  fleet.  This  is  not  so  either. 

Adequate  basing  in  the  north-central  part 
of  the  US  u  avaUable  for  both  the  bombeis 
and  the  tankers,  which  need  not  be  located 
at  the  same  fields.  The  KC-l36s,  which  do  not 
carry  nuclear  weapons,  can  be  dispersed  to 
civilian  fields  (a  large  number  of  which  have 
adequate  runway  lengths)  during  periods  at 
liusreased  tension  and  alert.  The  B-l's  rtia- 
Uvely  short-runway  takeoffs.  as  presently 
^>eclfled.  provide  for  a  wider  choice  of  dS- 
P«"»l  bases,  both  mUttary  and  clvUlan.  And 
the  B-l  can  atUl  reach  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Soviet  target  system  unrefueled,  should 
the  tanker  for  a  particular  sortie  not  sur- 
vive. 

Another  alternative  woiUd  be  to  reduce  the 
fuU  offload  available  from  the  KC-136S,  to 
permit  them  to  take  off  from  shorter  run- 
ways. This  would  also  limit  somewhat  the 
B-l's  penetraUon  capabuity,  but  much  leaa 
so  than  complete  loaa  of  tanker  support. 

In  addition,  the  KO-136  can  be  modified 
to  shorten  reaction  time  and  takeoff  dis- 
tances. These  modifications  could  Include  re- 
placing the  present  englnee  with  existing 
airline-type  turbofans,  as  wrtl  as  simultane- 
ous engine  start,  using  cartridge-starter 
techniques. 

Air  Force  atudlea  show  oondualvely  that 
adequate  basing  faculties  are  avaUable  for 
both  the  B-ls  and  the  KC-l36s.  which  meet 
aU  criterta  of  safe  escape  from  the  most  se- 
rious ICBM  or  8LBM  threats. 

Thuatb:  At  Horn  ams  4imAp 
(By  Claude  WltM) 

..^**™*"'~'*'  ^•^-  *^y  7.— Senator  George 
McOovem  of  South  DakoU,  idu>  thinks  ha 
should  be  President  of  the  United  Statea,  b^ 
Ueves  the  Air  Force  wants  a  new  siq>«raanle 
bomber  "to  enhance  the  exdtemant  for 
strateglo  bomber  pUota  and  the  glamor  of 
Air  Force  reorultlng  programs."  One  of  his 
confereea,  R^.  John  F.  SelberUng  of  Ohio, 
saya  the  USAF  B-l  project  is  "utterly  hn- 
practloal."  He  describes  the  propoeed  new 
bomber  as  a  "weapons  system  in  search  of  a 
mission." 

Against  these  learned  viewpoints  standi 
the  opinion  of  Melvln  R.  Laird,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  himself  a  former  member  of  Con- 
gress. He  is  worth  quoting  at  greater  length. 
A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Laird  told  a  con- 
vention of  the  American  Newq>i4>er  Pub- 
lishers AssocUtlon  In  New  York  that  thta 
country  may  be  moving  toward  "a  second- 
rate  strategic  poeition."  He  said,  "Recent  evi- 
dence confirms  the  sobering  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  U  Involved  in  a  new— and  to- 
parently  extensive— ICBM  construcUon  pro- 
gram. This  new  ICBM  construction  effort, 
coupled  with  additional  momentimi  In  the 
strategic  defensive  area— aU  clearly  planned 
months  ago— must  be  of  major  concern. 
Moreover,  while  we  have  an  advantage  in  sub- 
marine-based mlssUes  today,  the  USSR  Is 
r^ldly  doalng  that  gap  with  an  enetgetlo 
construction  program  that  oontinuee." 

Mr.  lAlrd  has  concluded  that  prudenoa 
dlcUtes  "accelerated  development  of  a  new 
strateglo  bomber,  the  B-l,  and  a  new  under- 
aea-Uunched  atrateglo  mlaaUe  ayatam.  the 
ULM8.  We  are  proceeding  at  the  optimum  de- 
vel(q>m«nt  rate  oonalatent  with  aound  man- 
agement, but,  of  course,  no  procurement  de- 
cisions have  yet  been  made." 

A  few  days  later,  at  a  press  conference,  the 
Defense  Secretary  expanded  on  this.  Be  said 
he  does  not  know  whether  the  new  Russian 
ICBM  U  a  modified  8S-9  or  a  new  weapon. 
Ha  added  that  Moscow  Is  continuing  develop- 
ment of  Its  ABM  system,  with  evidence  of 
■oiriilatlcated  testa  and  more  constructloo. 
He  reiterated  that  the  B-l  and  ULMB  must 
**  P^Mtwl  ••  fast  as  the  services  can  h«nHiii 
the  programs,  because  of  the  Soviet  momen- 
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tuxn.  If  neceaaary.  he  vrlU  aak  for  supplemen- 
tary funds  to  keep  up  the  preastue.  If  Con- 
gren  makes  a  blanket  cut  in  the  proposed 
piscal  1979  budget,  leaving  it  up  to  the  Pen- 
tagon to  decide  where  the  money  wlU  be 
saved,  there  will  be  a  tremendous  reduction 
in  manpower  "beoause  that  Is  the  only  way 
you  can  get  your  money  rapidly."  It  would 
not  come  out  of  the  B-l  and  ULMB  programs. 
"because  reaUy  when  you're  In  the  develop- 
ment stage  you  do  not  have  large  expendi- 
tures." 

Probably  the  only  lnq>ortant  reaction  to 
Mr.  Laird's  disclosures  has  been  from  the 
few  oonoemed  observeia  who  are  demanding 
that  the  Increased  threat  be  defined  more 
precisely.  And  Illustrated,  If  you  vrlll.  If  Rus- 
sia Is  Intent  on  nuclear  superiority,  the  Balti- 
more Sun  edltorUllaea,  the  fact  must  be 
faced.  A  couple  of  columnists  call  on  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  be  more  frank.  What 
they  have  In  mind,  obviously.  Is  the  fact 
that  our  Information  oomea  from  satellite 
reconnaissance,  that  these  satellites  transmit 
pictures,  and  that  the  pictures  are  not  shown 
to  the  American  public. 

When  the  Kennedy  Administration  faced 
a  slmUar  credibility  problem  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Cuban  mlasUe  crisis,  Lt  bridged 
the  gap  by  distributing  pbotoe  taken  from 
U-2  reconnalssace  planee.  When  the  White 
House  made  a  firm  demand  on  Moeoow,  In 
that  case,  the  American  people,  including  aU 
the  Senators  and  Congressmen,  had  no 
doubts  or  reeervatlcns  about  the  nature  of 
the  threat.  Questioned,  Pentagon  Q>okeemen 
wUl  say  only  that  the  Idea  Is  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Laird's  reckoning,  that  It  is  manpower 
he  will  cut  If  Congress  makee  an  acroes-the- 
board  slash  In  Us  budget,  will  be  fully 
understood  by  most  of  Congress,  but  not  by 
all  of  it.  The  ones  who  do  not  he€ir  are  the 
men  who  favor  unUateral  disarmament  and 
refuse  to  recognize  there  is  a  growing  threat. 
In  the  forefront  are  the  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law  (MCPL).  At  latest 
count,  there  are  116  of  them,  led  by  Sen. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield  as  chairman.  He  says  MCPL, 
first  organized  In  1966,  alms  to  "coordinate 
congressional  concern  for  world  peace  into 
q>eclflc  actions  in  the  Oongreas.  Our  goals  in- 
clude the  development  of  international  coop- 
eration, strengthening  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  pursuit  of  a  disarmed  world  und«r 
enforceable  world  law." 

To  take  a  monster  step  toward  disarma- 
ment in  Fiscal  1973,  MCPL  will  do  what  It 
can  to  destroy  the  B-l  bomber  project,  new 
fighter  planes  for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force, 
the  ABM  system,  MIRV  missile  heads,  antl- 
sxibmarlne  warfare,  nuclear  weaponry  and 
testing,  and  US  troop  deployment  In  Kurope. 
In  aU,  It  has  a  list  of  fourteen  areas  where 
It  will  carry  out  an  attack.  Studies,  made 
from  the  viewpoint  of  legislators  who  are  in 
"pursuit  of  a  disarmed  world,"  will  be  re- 
leased weekly  betvreen  now  and  the  first  of 
July.  The  releases  wlU  be  made  at  press  con- 
ferences designed  to  get  maximum  publicity 
In  the  press  and  on  the  television  tubes. 

It  was  at  the  first  of  these  sessions,  early 
this  week,  that  Presidential  Candidate  Mc- 
Govem  gave  his  evaluation  of  the  new  B-l 
bomber  project  as  a  device  designed  not  for 
deterrence,  but  for  glamor.  He  and  Mr. 
Selberllttg  claim  Joint  authorship  for  a  re- 
port on  the  new  aircraft  that.  In  effect,  rec- 
ommends the  project  be  kUIed  and  new  stud- 
ies be  tmdertaken,  aimed  at  a  flying  plat- 
form for  "a  new  air-to-ground  mIssUe  with 
the  range  and  fU^t  characterlsUcs  required 
to  penetrate  from  beyond  enemy  defenaea  In 
a  fashion  which  achieves  the  greatest  poeal- 
ble  variation  frcm  the  nature  of  BLBM  and 
ICBM  penetration." 

Thla  would  be  a  cruise  mlsalle.  It  would 
have  to  be  Mg,  with  a  range  of  1,600  miles 
or  more,  and  a  weight  In  the  a.OOO-potmd 
olaas.  It  would  have  to  be  sobaonlc.  non- 


baiUstlc  and  Jet-powered.  Thla  means  It 
would  be  slow  and  carry  no  penetration  aids. 
Being  unmanned.  It  would  lack  fiexlbUlty, 
one  of  the  things  that  makee  a  manned 
tKMnber  practical  In  combat.  It  would  be 
vulnerable  to  surfaoe-to-alr  missiles  (SAMs) 
becauae  of  Its  slow  speed  and  the  larger 
radar  Image  its  Jet  engine  Inlet  would  create 
for  the  defending  forces.  In  addition  to  the 
dangw  such  a  mIssUe  faces  over  a  target 
heavUy  defended  by  SAMs,  the  cost  would 
not  be  chei^). 

On  top  of  this,  the  airplane  that  launches 
the  cruise  missiles  Is  Itself  vulnerable.  Cer- 
tainly, the  enemy  will  try  to  intercept  It, 
and  the  technology  for  doing  this  is  on  hand. 
Eventually,  the  carrier  aircraft  woiild  have  to 
be  fitted  with  longer-range  missiles  and  Its 
own  penetration  aids  to  get  within  range. 
the  MoQovem-Selberllng  paper  on  the  B-l 
Is  too  long  for  detaUed  analysis  on  theee 
pages.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  careless 
statements  of  fact,  such  as  the  aasertlim  that 
fifty  percent  of  the  B-l's  anticipated  coat  wUl 
be  Bpvat  to  give  It  auperaonlc  capablUty  at 
altitude. 

Asked  for  his  authority  for  this  figure,  Mr. 
MoGovem  said  he  obtained  it  from  a  study  by 
Oongreaaman  William  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Tlie  contractor  eatlmatee  the  figure 
should  be  sixteen  percent.  There  are  other 
estimates:  the  highest  of  them  is  thirty  per- 
cent. At  another  point,  the  report  says 
nuclear  warheads  are  delivered  at  far  lees 
cost  by  mlssUes  than  they  are  by  airplanes. 
This  Is  true,  but  only  if  you  consldw  that 
each  bomber  files  only  one  sortie,  the  way 
a  mlseUe  does.  IBombers,  of  course,  fly  many 
sorties,  a  fact  that  Mr.  McGovem  should 
know.  He  pUoted  bombers  in  World  War  n. 
The  McGovem-SelberUng  report  says 
"enormous  ooat  ovemins"  already  have 
occurred  in  the  B-l  project.  TJiIm  Is  not  true. 
The  latest  B-l  program  funding  and  expen- 
ditures chart,  with  figures  up  to  April  1, 1971, 
show  that  the  oontractor,  North  American 
Bockw^,  Is  achieving  an  tmderrun  so  far  In 
the  development.  As  of  April  1,  the  actual 
ooat  of  work  performed  was  944.8  million.  Ilie 
budgeted  cost  of  that  work  was  H8.63  mlTllon 
What  the  MCPL  study  Intended  to  say  la 
that  costs  have  escalated  slnoe  the  first  Air 
Force  estimates.  USAF  acknowledges  this. 
In  a  speech  three  days  ago  before  the 
Avlatlon/I^Moe  Writers  Association,  MaJ. 
Gen.  Douglas  T.  Nelson,  B-l  Systems  Pro- 
gram Director,  said  the  cost  estimate  went 
up  $1.3  billion  "between  the  .  .  .  prelimi- 
nary estimate  of  total  program  costs  and  the 
time  that  the  Request  for  Proposals  was 
received  from  the  aircraft  industry."  The 
Increase  was  not  "uncovered"  by  anyone,  and 
It  la  not  a  coat  overrun.  The  $1.3  billion. 
General  Nelson  said,  will  pay  for  (1)  Infia- 
tion,  (2)  part  of  the  AMSA  program  that 
preceded  the  B-l,  and  (3)  testing  support 
and  SRAM  Interface  not  previously  charged 
to  the  B-l. 

Another  item  of  easy  dispute  In  the  MCPL 
report  Is  its  apparent  assumption  that  If  the 
B-l  project  is  ccunpleted,  a  new  tanker  will 
be  reqiilred  as  part  of  the  system.  The  paper 
even  Indudea  one  cost  eatlmate  that  says 
•10.7  bUllon  should  be  added  to  the  B-l  bUl 
to  pay  for  368  new  tankers  and  their  malnte- 
nanoe  for  ten  years.  WeU,  a  tanker  is  not 
a  B-l  requirement;  it  Is  a  USAF  requirement 
that  is  used  in  Bupp<Mt  of  several  weapon 
systems  in  both  the  Strateglo  and  Taetloal 
Air  Commands,  In  addition  to  some  other 
operations.  The  exlaUng  KO-186  still  haa 
many  uaeful  yeara  ahead.  When  It  Is  worn 
out,  USAF  will  need  a  new  tanker.  Kllm- 
mating  the  B-l  vrlll  not  eliminate  the  tanker 
raquHement.  Mr.  McGovefn  also  declares 
that  tb*  KO-186,  requiring  loover  mnways 
than  tha  B-l,  win  be  raMrloted  In  Its  dls- 
penal  to  the  atrporta  It  now  uaaa.  Thla  alao 
la  Incorrect.  The  tanker,  unlike  the  bomber, 
be  It  B-62  or  B-l.  has  Its  choice  of  many 
more  baaea  beoause  It  haa  no  nudear  waapona 


aboard  and  poaea  no  security  problem  oom- 
paralU*  to  that  of  a  boBOber. 

Throughout  the  MCPL  study  there  la  con- 
stant reference  to  the  B-l's  capability  to 
penetrate  Soviet  defenses,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  will  not  differ  materially  firom 
that  of  the  existing  B-63.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  authors  are  familiar  with  the  po- 
tential ot  modem  electronlo  oountetmaasurea 
(SCM),  deaptte  the  advanoea  made  even  In 
the  years  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Men  work- 
ing in  the  area,  and  themaelvea  preaalng  the 
state  of  the  art,  are  convinced  that  the  B-l 
WlU  penetrate. 

The  McGovem-SelbK'llng  document  toaaas 
arlthmetio  around  with  some  abandon.  It 
says  the  current  USAF  eatlmate  of  B-l  pro- 
gram costs  Is  $11.1  bUUon.  Then  It  turns  to 
Representative  Moorhead  for  a  figure  and 
reports  that  he  has  two  of  them.  They  are 
$20J7  bUlion  and  $38.47  bUllon.  From  here. 
It  goes  to  a  professor  at  Prlnoeton  University, 
one  Bruce  W.  McDonlad,  who  makaa  a  goaaa 
at  $76  bUllon. 

From  this,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
the  coat,  counting  bombers  and  tankers,  "is 
so  staggering  as  to  make  the  question  of  con- 
tinuing any  strategic  bomber  program  oiw 
of  great  national  concern." 

The  report  then  gets  simplistic: 
"The  issue  need  not  be  decided,  however. 
In  order  to  deal  with  the  Fiscal  1972  B-l 
funding  request.  The  B-63  useful  life  asauraa 
antple  time  to  hold  the  project  in  abeyance 
whUe  considering  other  alternatives."  It  sug- 
gests that  the  $370  mUllon  sought  for  con- 
tinued research  and  development  be  cut  to 
$20  million,  and  that  money  used  to  toml- 
nate  the  oontracte  and  "preserve  the  ad- 
vanced reaearoh  and  deveU^ment  optton." 

The  Air  Force,  supported  by  Mr.  Laird  and 
his  Defense  Department  staff,  clearly  is  con- 
vinced that  the  time  has  pasaed  for  procras- 
tination about  the  new  bomber.  The  com- 
bination of  land-  and  sea-based  mlaaOes  and 
bombers — the  triad — must  be  maintained  In 
the  face  of  the  growing  threat.  TtM  dlveralfled 
force  is  considered  eesentlal,  with  or  without 
a  SALT  agreement  with  Ruaala.  Bombera  are 
a  critical  portion  of  the  mix.  They  alao  are 
oonvlnoed.  In  view  of  the  state  of  the  art, 
that  the  B-l  wlU  have  the  required  fiexlbUlty 
to  meet  the  threats  that  are  poealMe  over 
the  yean  ahead.  Tlie  United  Statea  cannot 
save  money  by  postponing  this  decision  to 
develop  a  new  bomber. 

The  MCPL,  it  is  evident  from  this  first 
rep«t  of  fourteen  scheduled,  is  a  genuine 
threat  to  our  security  program.  Mr.  Hatfield, 
the  MCPL  chairman,  aooma  Admlnlatzatlon 
claims  that  national  priorities  have  been  re- 
arranged and  says,  "Federal  apendlng  con- 
sists largely  of  military  spending."  a 
ment  that  is  not  true  and  vrould  not  be  i 
Ingfiil  if  It  were  true,  in  view  of  the  threat 
and  the  changee  made  In  the  past  few  yaaza. 
No  one  has  argued  that  the  nation's  efforte 
at  Improving  our  society  should  not  be 
pressed  on  evwy  front.  The  picture  ol  that 
problem  is  In  every  city  and  town.  The  pte- 
tures  of  the  threat,  taken  from  aatelMtaai  are 
classified.  If  they  are  given  to  the  pubUo.  Mr. 
McGovem,  an  Air  Foroe  veteran,  may  remem- 
ber It  was  not  excitement  and  glamor  he  waa 
aeeklng  In  the  cockpit. 

[From  the  Ohloaco  THbune.  July  M,  1971] 
Cmxr  or  Sovxkt  Navt  Boaks  or  Tixwt'm 

GLOBAI.  NOCLZAB  MlBBT 

Moscow,  July  26. — ^The  commander-ln- 
ohlef  of  the  Soviet  Navy  today  warned  "bn- 
ponalists"  that  his  fleets  can  attack  any 
point  on  the  globe  with  nuclear  missUea. 

Adm.  Serge  Oorshkov  used  the  occasion  of 
Soviet  Navy  Day  to  pro(dalm:  "Nevar  before 
has  our  navy  bean  so  powwtul  and  eOotant. 

Oorahkov  said  In  an  artlole  In  PravdA,  "Sh* 
navy's  regular  maneuvers  and  exerdaee  are 
proof  of  the  Soviet  Union's  ever-growing 
strength  ai  a  naval  power. 
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"JMm  la  not  to  th*  tasta  ot  tb*  *v^r*n 
ct  «cgtMMfln  .  .  .  wfao  an  ttytBg  to  fiichten 
the  vortd  pttbUe  wttk  tli*  tluMat  of  flovtet 
SMta  on  tlw  world's  oomo*." 

Me  on*  IMS  f alt  that  mmtomi  strength 
won  tten  tha  Vnttad  Stataa  &ax  Vlaat  in 
tta  Madttanuaan.  whleb  teoaa  tha  poaalbU- 
1X7  tliia  yaw  of  batnc  outnumbarad  and  out- 
gaaatd  by  an  — rfrnlrl  Bnaitan  Black  8aa 
flaat.  U)^  to  60  Sorlat  mnhlpa  now  ngularly 
patrol  tba  Madlterraoaan,  comparad  to  about 
40  TTJB.  Taaaala. 

m  tba  last  aifbt  yeara,  tha  Sorlat  Union 
baa  trantformad  a  amaU  bordar  flaat  Into  tba 
irorld's  aaoond  largast  naval  force. 

■MwooAaanna 

Tba  Sovlat  Padflo.  Baltle,  Black  8aa  and 
Voiat  flaata  today  boaat  about  M  erulaara. 
100  daatroyaaa,  IJMO  amallar  craft  and  mora 
than  400  aobmattnaa. 

OlM  SoTlat  Havy  has  no  alrcmft  eaztlars 
but  opcmtas  two  new  halleopter  carrlan  each 
with  SO  aircraft  daslgnad  to  hunt  and  daatror 
submartnaa. 

OonhkoT  said  tha  TTnltad  Stataa  has  da- 
▼alopad  submarine  mlaalla  systama  with 
whloh  It  niopaa  to  divert  from  US.  torrltory 
a  oonalderabla  number  of  poaslble  retaUatosr 
nuclear  strikaa." 

'^atn  hopaa,"  ha  dadarad.  "No  strntacy. 
including  this  sosmUad  'oeaan  stiatacynmi 
save  any  aggreaaon,  irtw  rlak  waging  war  on 
tha  VJBMJt.  and  other  ooontriaa  of  the  8o- 
elaUst  oonunonlty,  tnm  a  eroahlng  ivtrllm- 
tkm." 

CkirshkoVB  top  aide.  Adm.  Vladimir  iTasa 
tonoT.  backed  up  the  warning  by  pratialm- 
tog  in  tha  Dafenae  Mmiatry  nawipapar 
KlMkaya  STaMto  (Bed  Star]  that  nuclear 
sobmailnea  are  now  the  main  stxftlnc  ftai» 
of  the  Soviet  Kavy.  ^^^  ^^ 

ncBTT-asvxif  atom  aoM 
Lataat  figurea  reported  by  tha  T7.S.  De- 
fense Department  show  the  Buaalana  have  87 
nuclear  submarines  and  have  achieved  oantv 
with  the  UnitadSUtaa.  '^  ' 

Slnoe  iMe.  the  Soviet  UxUon  has  bean 
adding  a  nnolaar  submarine  to  Its  flaat  at 
the  approximate  rate  of  one  each  month. 

Tha  Sovlato  stUl  lag  In  the  number  of  sub- 
ntarlnaa  capable  of  firing  nuclear  Tiltirtliw 
17  to  41— but  VA  naval  emarta  feal  this  au) 
will  doaa  by  l»78. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Itr.  Speaker 
I  Binoerely  appreciate  thl<  time  and  this 
oKMrtunity  to  speak  today  on  the 
mounting  Soviet  threat  In  the  liCddle 
East 

I  do  so  becauae  of  deep  conoem  that 
our  naUcnal  preocoupattoa  o?«r  the  sit- 
uation In  Southeaat  Asia  has  had  the 
effect,  in  my  Judgment,  of  literally  blind- 
ing as  to  the  realities  of  what  is  hap- 
pening In  the  Middle  East. 

Ever  since  Israd's  creation  in  1948. 
the  Arab  world  has  remained  In  a  aelf- 
impoaed  state  of  war — encouraged,  sup- 
ported and  aided  by  Commimlst  eco- 
nomle,  military,  and  dlidomatie  asslst- 
•oee.  As  soeh.  tibe  Soviet  thilim  has  taken 
advantage  of  and  used  the  Arab  States 
asaplptilne  for  mUltaiy  a«ift%iM»  and 
propaganda  in  an  open  effort  to  under- 
mine the  West,  gain  control  over  the  vast 
oil  resources  in  the  Near  East  and  Af- 
rica, egtabUsh  a  foothold  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Mediterranean  and.  in  the 
process,  aid  and  abet  the  Arab  defeat  of 
Israel. 

In  1M7.  Israel  won  a  war  in  6  days 
wfaMi  she  ndtber  wanted  nor  larovoked 
•ffftimt  the  combined  efforts   of  the 
Soviet-backed    United    Arab    Repuhhc 
Beeanae  Inad  won.  rather  than  aoocpt 


military  defeat  or  diploinatlc  surrender, 
she  has  repeatedly  been  condfmnert  by 
tbB  UUted  Nations.  Because  Israel  re- 
fuaee  to  submit  to  diidomatie  blackmail 
by  giving  up  the  torttory  she  now  occu- 
pies as  a  result  of  that  victory.  Arab 
enthusiasm  and  hostility  is  again  being 
pumped  up  by  the  Soviets  through  tn- 
cxeaaed  mflltary  and  technical  asslstanoe 
on  an  unprecedented  scale. 

The  presence  of  a  Soviet  flotilla  in  the 
Mediterranean,  now  complete,  mtt^^w 
that,  for  the  first  time,  our  NATO  alUee 
and  Uie  uncommitted  nations  of  the 
Bfiddle  Bast  now  have  Russian  guns 
pointed  at  them  from  both  the  north  and 
the  south,  m  addition,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  nearly  completed  rojlaoement 
of  all  Russian-made  weapons  and  mili- 
tary eouipment  destroyed  during  the  6- 
day  war  and  subseQuenUy. 

Of  equal  Importance  Is  the  report,  Just 
made  public,  that  the  Soviets  are  now 
supplying  the  Mlg-23  Jet  fighter-bomber 
to  Egypt  and  of  particilar  signiflcance 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  Egyptian 
pilots  or  crews  trained  to  fly  the  Iifig-23 
Tbey  must  be  flown  by  Russians. 

While  the  United  States  cautiously 
considers  Israel's  latest  request  for  mili- 
tary aircraft,  the  "Sovliet  bear  is  once 
again  riding  the  Egyptian  tiger."  While 
President  Nixon  postptmed  Israel's  re- 
quest for  Phantom  flghter-bombers  last 
year,  he  did  so  in  the  hwe  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  his  example,  would  also  Umlt 
its  military  aid  to  the  Arab  States  and 
thus  bring  about  stahlllty  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Once,  again,  however,  the  leaders  in 
the  Kremlin  have  lltvaJly  "thumbed 
their  noses"  at  any  and  aU  efforts  to 
stabUiae  the  Middle  East  "tlnderbox" 
and.  instead,  have  deliberately  relgnlted 
the  fires  of  intimidation  and  aggression. 
Tliere  are  now  more  Sam-3  mlssilee, 
more  Mig-ai  fighters,  more  Russian 
troope,  and  technicians  and  advisers, 
more  Russian  tanks  and  guns  and  am- 
munition, and  more  Russian  "influence 
peddling"  than  ever  before  in  the  Middle 
East 

The  presence  of  Soviet  pilots  flying 
MLg-23's  in  Arab  skies  poses  a  grave 
threat  to  the  President's  direct  and  on- 
going efforts  to  achieve  some  kind  of  an 
agreement  on  the  Middle  East  crisis.  If. 
as  beUeved,  Russian  pilots  are  now  flying 
"operational  missions"  for  the  Egyptian 
Air  Poirce.  the  delicate  balance  of  power 
in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  has  been 
"tipped"  dangerously  to  the  point  that 
there  should  be  absolutely  no  question  of 
honoring  Israel's  request  for  planes.  I  am 
sure  President  Nixon  is  aware  of  this,  but 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  place 
maximum  emphasis  on  the  urgency  and 
Importance  of  this  request. 

What  Is  at  stake?  Histinieally,  the  So- 
viet Utdon  has  had  a  oompeUlng  Interest 
in  obtaining  wana-water  outlets  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  extending  their  in- 
fluence over  Turkic  and  Arabic  territory. 
TbiM,  since  196S,  has  become  a  raaUty. 

^Ith  a  suqdus  of  their  own  to  export, 
the  SovietB  can  hardly  be  setiaosly  in- 
terested in  Mideast  oil.  except  perhaps  to 
deny  the  United  States  and  Western  Eu- 
rope of  its  source.  Also,  they  are  deter- 
mined to  advance  their  own  M«fti/^i.n^ 


campaign  to  convert  the  Islamic  world 
to  Communism. 

Most  experts  agree  that,  what  is  actu- 
ally  at  stake,  is  Soviet  oontnri  of  the 
strategic  Sues  Canal— a  waterway  of  vi- 
tal  importance  to  their  growing  Indian 
Ocean  and  Mediterranean  fleets  and  the 
man-made  gateway  to  Asia.  Soviet  con. 
trol  of  the  canal  would,  in  effect,  "turn 
the  flank"  of  NATO  hi  tiie  Middle  East 

The  regional  impUeations  if  the  Soviets 
are  permitted  to  continue  to  surpass  us 
in  naval  superiority  are  many.  Because 
of  its  strategic  location  linking  Europe. 
Asia,  and  Africa,  the  Ifiddle  East  has 
long  been  a  target  for  the  Soviets.  The 
most  immediate  aim  of  the  Russians  ap- 
pears to  be  the  reopening  of  the  Sues 
Canal  and  the  withdrawal  of  Isradi 
forces  from  its  Eastern  bank.  The  canal 
could  then  be  used  as  a  channel  for  the 
extension  of  Soviet  influence  throughout 
the  BCiddle  East  and  into  the  oil-rich 
Persian  Gulf.  Our  eth  Fleet  now  has  the 
growing  Soviet  Navy  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  for  many 
in  this  body  when  I  say  that  I,  for  one. 
am  gravely  concerned  over  the  possibil- 
ity of  surrendering  the  Middle  East  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  allowing  2  million 
Israelis  to  be  pushed  into  the  sea  by  a 
Soviet-Arab  onalauglit.  We  simply  can  no 
longer  afford  to  sit  Idly  by  and  watch 
what  iB  happening  in  the  Middle  East  as 
if  there  were  no  tomorrow. 

If  current  efforts  fail  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  agreonent  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  can  foresee  three  distinct  possibilities: 
First  PoUowlng  their  pattern  of  hav- 
tog  others  do  their  fighting  for  them,  the 
Soviets  could  pressure  the  Arab  countries 
to  get  involved  in  another  war  with 
Israel;  this  time  with  Russian  i^ots  fly- 
ing the  planes  and  Russian  technicians 
controlling  the  sophisticated  wei^xxiB 
systems  now  in  place. 

Second.  The  Soviets  are  also  capable 
of  trying  to  achieve  control  of  the  Middle 
East  through  diplomatic  attrition- 
wearing  Israel  down  by  means  of  threats, 
powerplays,  and  offers  to  come  to  terms. 
Third.  Also  within  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility is  a  combined  land,  sea  and  air 
invasion  of  Israel  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  concert  with  their  Arab  client  states. 
Recent  reports  indicate  the  presence  of 
Soviet  laiuling  craft  and  waterbome  In- 
vasion training  underway  in  Egypt  TUs, 
of  course,  would  raise  the  question  of  a 
direct  confrontation  between  the  super- 
powers. Some  of  our  top  naval  leaders  in 
this  country  now  believe  that  the  bcUance 
of  power  in  the  Middle  East  has  swung 
so  decisively  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Uhion 
that  in  another  year,  the  United  States 
could  not  coimter  a  Joint  Russian-United 
Arab  Republic  thrust  across  the  Sues 
Canal  and  the  Sinai  Desert. 

At  this  moment,  Israel  is  facing  a 
struggle  for  existence  and  against  attri- 
tion. She  needs  material  help  and  she 
needs  it  now.  The  Reds  are  convinced 
Israel  can  be  overcome  by  a  "grlndlng- 
dovm  process"  and  the  awesome  threat 
of  overhelming  military  odds. 

For  those  who  believe  that  reports  of 
Russian  presence  in  Egypt  are  exag- 
terated.  consider  the  fact  that  the  three 
main  Egyptian  airfields  at  Cairo.  Alex- 
sndrla.  and  Aswan  are  now  Russian  cQn> 
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trolled  so  completely  that  Egyptlana  are 
barred. 

As  we  all  know,  there  is  far  more  in- 
volved in  the  Middle  East  crisis  than  Just 
Israel's  security.  The  very  location  of  Is- 
rael as  the  single  'land  bridge"  linking 
three  continents— Europe,  Asia,  and  Af- 
rica— is  so  strategic  that  she  remains  the 
key  to  the  Middle  East  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  well  aware  of  this  fact. 

Today,  only  Israel  stands  between  free 
institutions  and  complete  Soviet  domina- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  and,  although  she 
has  "buclced  the  odd"  alone  in  the  j>ast — 
she  cannot  stand  alone  much  longer. 

Should  present  efforts  to  achieve  an 
agreement  in  t^e  Middle  East  fail,  the 
United  States  may  well  be  faced  with  a 
Middle  Eastern  "Cuban  crisis"  of  such 
magnitude  that  to  blink  and  look  away 
could  prove  dlsasterous. 

Israel  is  a  living  example  of  what  the 
mxon  doctrine  is  all  about.  She  seeks 
assistance  but  has  never  asked  :*or  and 
does  not  want  a  single  foreign  soldier, 
adviser,  or  technician.  Certainly,  she  de- 
serves our  help. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  we  are  simultaneously 
getting  the  disquieting  news  that  our  de- 
fense system,  in  which  we  have  invested 
so  much  money  for  so  long  a  time,  is  not 
in  the  condition  that  we  thought— or 
hoped — it  would  be  in. 

We  seem  to  be  getting  news  of  this  fact 
from  all  sides,  from  liberals  who  are  look- 
ing for  the  peace  dividend:  from  radicals 
who  want  to  see  the  Defense  Department 
closed  and  put  out  of  business;  from  the 
President's  own  Blue  Ribbon  Defense 
Panel;  from  our  own  committees;  from 
our  own  military  men  who  are  pleading 
for  reforms  and  modernization;  from 
Jane's  Fighting  Ships;  and  from  the 
media  and  press. 

We  have  heard  earlier  today  about  the 
deterioration  of  America's  nuclear 
strength  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  Un- 
fortunate, we  can  find  llttie  reassur- 
ance by  inspecting  our  arsenal  of  conven- 
tional weapons. 

Here  as  elsewhere,  the  balance  seems 
to  be  shifting  against  us.  We  know  from 
Jane's,  and  we  heard  earlier  today  here 
in  the  House  about  the  deplorable  dimi- 
nution of  our  naval  strength.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  have  to  face  the  hard  reality 
that  we  will  have  to  come  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  money  now  to  begin  a  naval 
building  program.  We  need  new  carrier- 
based  airplanes;  we  will  have  to  invest  in 
nuclear-powered  frigates  to  match  Soviet 
hardware;  we  shall  have  to  fund  the 
Navy's  hydrofoil;  and  we  will  have  to  In- 
crease the  production  of  our  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  step  up  tiie  conversion  of  our 
existing  subs. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  underemphasize  the  importance 
of  conventional  weapons.  It  is  perhaps  an 
Irony  of  our  age  that  they  are  becoming 
more  important  as  the  nuclear  weapons 
become  most  complex  and  most  devastat- 
ing. As  a  hypothetical  example  for  in- 
stance, let  us  suppose  that  an  memy  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  launch  an  attack 
against  the  Unltcki  States  using  manned 
bombers  carrying  Incendiary  bombs: 
would,  or  could,  our  response  be  retalia- 
tory nuclear  strike  against  that  enemy? 


That  is  po-haps  a  far-fetched  examine, 
but  it  is  not  unreal  or  unwise  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  an  oiemy  seeking  to 
blackmail  the  United  States  by  the  use  of 
conventional  weapons.  It  can  be  done, 
especially  if  any  kind  of  a  substantive 
agreement  comes  out  of  the  SALT  talks. 

What  we  need  in  the  area  of  conven- 
tional weapons.  Just  as  in  the  nuclear 
fleld.  is  leadtlme,  a  commodity  that  is 
today  in  short  supply.  Let  me  quote  the 
President  again.  This  is  from  the  "UJ8. 
Foreign  Policy  for  the  Seventies:  A  Strat- 
egy for  Peace,"  February  18.  1970.  Com- 
prehensive planning  is  necessary,  the 
President  said: 

Because  of  the  leadtlme  In  biOldlng  new 
strategic  Eystems,  the  decisions  we  make  to- 
day substantially  determine  otir  mUltary 
poeture — and  thus  our  security — Ave  years 
from  now.  This  places  a  premium  on  tan- 
Bight  and  planning. 

In  the  months  ahead,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  make  decisions  on 
systems  and  research  in  the  context  of 
a  number  of  very  embarrassing  Pentagon 
blunders:  the  TPX  boondoggle,  the  C-5A 
cost  overruns,  the  apparently  missed  es- 
timates for  the  B-1  bomber,  and  the  F-14 
episode. 

Let  us  be  candid.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  ad- 
mit that  some  of  this  current  rash  of 
criticism  of  the  Pentagon  is  both  legiti- 
mate and  deserved. 

Patriotism  does  not  require  that  we 
endorse  waste,  mismanagement  or 
spendthrift  habits.  Far  from  it. 

The  days  for  congressional  rubber- 
stamping  of  Pentagon  money  requests  are 
over,  and  happily  so. 

Part  of  the  problem — one  of  the  rea- 
sons things  got  out  of  hand — was  that 
Congress  failed  to  properly  scrutinize 
DOD  money  requests  and  estimates.  In 
the  future.  Congress  must  live  up  to  this 
responsibility. 

But.  let  us  not  throw  out  the  baby  with 
the  bath  water.  If  some  of  the  criticism 
of  the  Pentagon  is  valid  and  construc- 
tive, much  of  the  more  lurid  criticism  is 
destructive  and  brainless.  We  should 
make  it  our  task  to  separate  the  two.  If 
you  have  a  headache,  you  can  cure  it  by 
aspirin  or  by  cutting  off  your  head;  both 
methods  cure  the  headache,  but  decapi- 
tation is  not  a  sensible  cure.  Let  us  not 
decapitate  the  Pentagon  for  past  crimes, 
real  or  imagined. 

All  things  considered,  our  military  has 
served  us  well.  Its  strength,  our  strength, 
is  still  the  best  hope  for  peace  in  the 
world.  In  his  1970  strategy  for  peace 
statement  President  Nixon  put  it  this 
way: 

Peace  requires  strength.  So  long  as  there 
are  those  who  would  threaten  our  vital  In- 
terests and  those  of  our  alUea  wttti  mUltary 
force,  we  must  be  strong.  Amertoan  waaknaas 
could  tenq>t  would-be  aggressors  to  make 
dangeroiu  miscalculations. 

I  concur  entirely.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Ariaona.  Mr.  I^>eak»r, 
since  World  War  n,  there  have  been  two 
major  developments  which  have  revo- 
lutionized strategic  warfare,  the  inter- 
continental ballistic  mlssfle,  and  the  nu- 
clear-powered std>marine.  While  the 
tedmcdogy  of  guldanoe  systems  for 
ICBM's  has  Improved  to  the  p<dnt  where 
such  missiles  can  be  attacked  by  an  oppo- 


nent, nuclear  siAmarines  are  relatively 
invulnerable  to  attack,  and  thus  form  a 
major  portion  of  our  deterrent 

We  cannot  expect  that  technology  win 
stand  still— submarines  will  not  remain 
Invulnerable  forever.  There  is  grounds 
for  belief  some  scientists  close  to  anti- 
submarine warfare  technology  say,  that 

if  submarines  are  pursued  kmg  enough 

say  30  to  60  days  as  might  occur  in  an  ex- 
tended period  of  tension  during  a  United 
States-Soviet  political  crisis— they  can  be 
located  and  attacked. 

Since  1964,  the  number  of  vessels  in  the 
UB.  Navy  available  tot  antisubmarine 
warfare  has  fared  about  as  badly  as  the 
rest  of  the  Navy  from  the  antimilitaiy 
hysteria  which  has  been  reduced  by  about 
one-third.  This  has  occurred  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  increased 
Its  submarines  capable  of  launching  bal- 
listic missiles  at  a  rate  of  9  to  12  per  year. 
Moreover,  since  the  mid-1960's,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  become  extraordinarily 
active  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  point 
that  the  United  States  may  have  great 
dllBculty  in  supporting  its  foreign  policy 
objectives  in  the  region. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
Soviet  surface  vessels  has  increased  the 
Soviet  antisubmarine  vrarfare  effort  in 
the  region  to  such  an  extent  that  to  rely 
exclusively  upon  the  invulnerabiUty  of 
our  Polaris  submarines  would  l)e  a  dan- 
gerous assumption.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Defense  Department  is  begin- 
ning to  push  ahead  with  the  develcvment 
of  the  imdersea  long-range  rn<'wlle  sys- 
tem to  minimize  the  exposure  of  our  nu- 
clear submarines  to  Soviet  antisubmarine 
warfare  efforts. 

Nevertheless,  vre  cannot  simply  refuse 
to  develop  forces  capable  of  meeting  the 
magnitude  of  the  Soviet  submarine  ca- 
pability. Tlie  Soviets  currently  possess 
about  350  submarines — both  conven- 
tional and  nuclear-powered,  to  about  150 
UB.  submarines.  We  cannot  afford  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  Soviet  nudear- 
powered  submarines  now  patrol  within 
striking  distance  of  our  bomber  ar»d  mis- 
sile bases. 

First,  research  and  development  activ- 
ities toe  antisubmarine  warfare  pro- 
grams should  receive  a  far  hi^ier  fiscal 
priority  than  they  have  received  in  the 
past.  An  energetic  R.  ft  D.  program  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  take  advantage  of 
such  advances  in  the  state-of-the-art  as 
"super  sonar"  and  other  more  exotic 
techniques  for  the  detection  and  track- 
ing of  submarines.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  Nazi  Germany  was  able  to  crip- 
ple England  for  many  montiis  wltii  65 
submarines.  If  we  do  not  build  up  sufll- 
clent  forces  with  the  technological  capa- 
bility of  coping  with  the  Soviet  sulama- 
rine  threat  a  U.S.  President  may  become 
an  easy  target  for  Soviet  blackmail  in  a 
political  crisis  in  the  future. 

Second,  we  must  *"««"«»*"  sufDcient 
forces-in-being  to  cope  with  the  pres- 
ent Soviet  threat — rather  than  deoom- 
mlBsloning  vessels  capable  of  antisub- 
marine warfare  vrork.  Where  modem 
vessels  are  available  for  employment 
their  procurement  should  be  accderated. 
■nie  time  has  passed  for  the  long  delays 
associated  with  ruch  equipment  as  88N- 
688class  uodear-powered  attack  sid»m- 
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rine,  and  the  Ibzk  48  tozpedo.  EffecttTe 
aotlsubmarlne  varf axe  1*  perliapa  the 
potentially  most  significant  means  of  re- 
ducing the  threat  of  nuclear  annihila- 
tion from  our  midst,  for  the  aUUty  to 
destroy  one  nuclear  submarine,  can  pre- 
Tent  the  launching  of  as  many  as  19 
ballistic  missiles  at  American  territory. 
It  Is  time  that  anttoobmarlne  warfare 
recdved  Hie  taii^  prtority  it  deserves. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Ifr.  l^waker,  national 
defense  is  a  fundamental  national  pri- 
ority. It  is.  and  has  always  been,  a  Ped- 
enl  responsibility,  and  no  philosophical 
doubts  or  questions  exist  on  this  score. 
Moreover,  without  the  protection  of  an 
adequate  national  defense  we  will  not 
long  remain  in  a  poaition  to  do  any  of 
the  other  things  we  may  wish  to  do. 

It  is  essential  that  we  mninti^tn  an 
adequate  defense— and  If  peace  is  to  be 
maintained  this  requires  better  than 
pculty  on  our  part— particularty  in  the 
nuclear  and  missile  field,  since  our  pol- 
icy rightly  rules  out  any  preemptive  first 
strike  on  our  part,  and  we  must  be  able 
to  req?ond  effectively  even  If  we  have 
first  been  attacked — and  potential  ene- 
mies must  know  that  we  can  do  this. 

Today  the  only  part  of  our  nuclear 
armament  in  which  we  retain  any  clear 
superiority,  as  I  understand  it,  is  in  re- 
q>ect  to  our  Polaris  submarines.  This 
superiority,  too.  is  being  challenged  and 
it  must  be  maintained. 

The  other  side  of  this  grim  coin  Is  an 
adequate  missile  defense.  Safeguard,  by 
best  advices  and  according  to  tests,  will 
wortt  and  is  worth  having;  but  it  can 
be  successfully  saturated  by  a  sufficient- 
ly massive  attack  and  it  is  probably  not 
the  best,  m  at  least  not  the  sole,  means 
of  defense  for  the  future.  Future  ade- 
quate missile  defense  probably  requires 
a  defense  In  depth,  by  a  variety  of  means 
now  on  the  scientific  drawing  boards, 
and  this  will  Include  a  defense  system 
based,  to  a  substantial  extent,  in  space 
itself — a  9acebom  defense  system. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  Russian 
space  program  tends  to  concentrate  on 
the  near-artdt  problems  of  Inner  space. 
This  area.  In  a  military  way,  could  be- 
come truly  decisive  In  a  manner  hereto- 
fore unknown.  It  is  imperative,  I  think, 
that  this  same  area  have  our  immediate 
attention.  We  need,  indeed,  to  address 
this  vital  area  with  the  same  energy 
with  which  we  have  tackled  travel  to 
the  moon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  no  warmonger.  I 
favor  Intematlonal  negotiation  and  an 
International  rule  of  law.  But  we  must 
negotiate  from  strength  In  today's  world; 
and.  as  for  me.  I  have  no  desire — as  a 
Member  of  this  great  national  assem- 
bly— to  be,  as  I  fear  some  of  my  col- 
leagues are,  a  grasshopper  legislator, 
voting  for  and  enjoying  all  the  good 
things  of  life,  and  never  thinking  of  the 
winter,  which  always  comes. 

Mr.  WAQGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly alarmed  about  the  state  of  our 
national  defenses.  A  recent  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Joseph  Aiaop  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  outlined  some  of 
the  reasons  why  we  should  all  be  con- 
cerned about  what  is  going  on  in  the  So- 


viet VnUm  as  far  as  increasing  their 
mlUtUT  forces  goes,  and  nhat  Is  not  go- 
ing on  in  our  own  Nation  to  cape  with 
what  Is  hecoming  a  really  massive  threat. 

Mr.  AIsop  wrote  these  oohmins  urtdte 
at  Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Ifae  headquar- 
ters of  our  Strategic  Air  Command.  He 
wanted  to  see  firsthand  what  the  situa- 
tion really  was.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  on  these  articles  before 
inserting  them  Into  the  RacoKS  for  the 
benefit  of  any  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
have  missed  them  since  the  situation 
has.  If  anything,  deteriorated  since  AprO 
when  they  were  written. 

In  the  first  column  entitled,  "Tlie 
Trouble  Ahead,"  Mr.  Alsop  states  that — 

Loaders  of  our  Strategic  Air  Comnumd  ue 
not  merely  convinced  tbat  tbe  huge  fcrmer 
American  power  has  now  been  lost.  They  nn 
further  convinced  that  the  Soviets  today 
probably  enjoy  a  favorable  margin  of  nu- 
clear strategic  power  that  la  now  on  the 
order  of  five  to  tbne. 

Qen.  Brace  K.  Holloway,  head  of  SAC, 
has  stated  in  recently  released  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  that  in  his  opinion  the  United 
States  is  presently  on  the  downside  of 
parity  in  relationship  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
What  are  the  implications  of  the  current 
state  of  U.8.  inferiority?  To  begin  with 
it  means  that  it  is  going  to  be  much 
harder  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from 
expanding  its  influence  to  areas  outside 
the  continental  United  States.  Mr.  Alsop 
uses  the  Middle  East  as  an  example. 

As  our  strategic  power  relative  to  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  decline 
we  are  losing  what  is  known  as  an  "ex- 
tended deterrence  capability."  E^xtended 
deterrence  is  basically  the  ability  to 
shape,  limit,  and  hopefully  preclude  ene- 
my actions  beyond  one's  own  borders  by 
virtue  of  potential  rather  than  actually 
performed  actions.  Although  deterrence 
is  basically  a  psychological  phenomenon. 
It  is  ultimate^  based  on  capability. 

Uhquestimed  nuclear  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  a  Nation 
not  bent  on  extending  its  influence 
through  the  use  of  military  force,  acted 
as  a  shield  for  many  other  nations  who 
did  not  have,  and  do  not  have,  the  capa- 
bility to  successfully  defend  themsdves 
should  the  Soviets  decide  to  annex  them. 
As  our  power  rdatlve  to  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  decline  this  nuclear  umbrel- 
la is  beginning  to  wear  rather  thin.  It 
is  really  not  too  difficult  to  imagine  the 
Soviets  deciding  to  rapidly  annex,  for 
example,  a  portion  of  Norway,  by  using 
their  tremendous  general  purpose  force 
siiperiorlty  In  that  area  of  the  world,  and 
presenting  the  United  States  with  a  fait 
accompli  where  our  only  altoruitlve  is 
either  to  cede  the  area  to  them  or  launch 
a  nuclear  strike  which  would  mean  our 
own  total  destruction. 

Our  extended  deterrent  capability  la 
called  into  question  not  only  by  the  quan- 
titative force  relationship  now  existing, 
but  also  by  the  type  of  forces  to  which 
we  are  limiting  ourselves. 

We  have  piuposely  denied  ourselves 
a  capability  to  degrade  the  hardened 
Soviet  missile  forces  by  making  our  land 
and  sea  based  missile  forces  less  accurate 
than  they  might  otherwise  be.  If  the  So- 
viets understand,  as  I  am  sure  they  do, 
that  we  do  not  have  the  capability  to 


render  Inoperable  thoae  weapons  sys- 
tems with  which  they  can  decimate  our 
Nation,  the  sense  of  security  with  which 
they  undertake  aggressive  action  against 
weak  neighbors  is  obviously  enhanced. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  is  a  highly 
provocative  and  destabilizing  situation. 
Stability  would  seem  to  be  dependent 
first  and  foremost  on  the  United  States 
maintaining  a  strategic  capability  which 
precltides  situations  of  the  type  men- 
tioned above  from  arising. 

In  the  second  column,  entitled  "Tlie 
Nondeterrent,"  Mr.  Alsop  draws  out 
some  implications  of  basing  our  defense 
posture  on  the  "assured  destructl<m" 
doctrine.  If  present  trends  continue  as 
far  as  relative  Soviet  and  United  States 
military  efforts  go — and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  has  characterized  these 
efforts  as  "momentiun"  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  "near  moratorium" 
on  our  part — Mr.  Alsop  forsees  a  situa- 
tion arising  In  which  the  Soviets  have 
the  capability  to  severely  degrade  our 
land  based  missile  force  through  an  SS-8 
ICBM  strike  and  our  B-52  strategic 
bomber  foree  through  an  SLBM — sub- 
marine laimched  ballistic  missile — 
strike.  Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  Director  of 
Defense  Researeh  and  Engineering,  tes- 
tified recently  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  that  former 
estimates  of  the  time  period  when  the 
Soviets  would  achieve  the  capability  to 
cause  attrition  of  our  Minuteman  force 
below  what  is  considered  a  critical  level, 
clrea  1975,  were  now  obsolete  due  to  the 
appearance  of  a  new  type  of  large  silo 
now  under  construction  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  Soviets  are  deploying  new  Y- 
class  ballistic  nuclear  submarines — simi- 
lar to  our  Ptdaris — at  a  rate  of  8  to  10 
per  year,  which  will  equal  our  force  of 
ballistic  nuclear  submarines  in  numbers 
sometime  in  1974.  This  Is  a  year  earlier 
than  previous  estimates. 

Jf  tixe  Soviets  do  achieve  the  ci4>abillty 
to  vlrtusdly  tiimlnate  two  portions  of 
our  triad,  the  Minuteman  force  through 
the  use  of  SS-9's  and  the  B-52  force 
through  use  of  SLBM's,  we  will  then  be 
in  a  situation  where  the  Soviets  will  have 
900  SS-ll's — similar  to  our  Minuteman— 
in  hardened  silos  still  unlaimched  while 
the  United  States  vrtll  have  only  the  50 
to  60  percoit  of  its  Polaris-Poseidon  force 
which  was  not  destroyed  in  port  sttD 
usable.  Now.  if  our  nuclear  submarines 
had  a  counterforce  capability — the  ca- 
pability to  limit  damage  to  the  United 
States  through  knocking  out  hardened 
missile  sites — we  would  probably  be  in 
a  strong  enough  war  fighting  position  to 
deter  the  Soviets  from  attempting  an  at- 
tack in  the  first  place.  Unfortunately,  our 
submarine-launched  missiles  do  not  have 
the  capability  to  destroy  hardened  So- 
viet silos.  They  do  not  have  this  capabil- 
ity because  we  have  purposely  limited 
their  accuracy  to  the  point  where  they 
are  only  good  against  civilian-Industrial 
targets.  Lacking  a  counterforce  capabil- 
ity, the  President  would  be  in  a  position 
of  either  giving  the  order  for  our  bal- 
listic nuclear  submarines  to  launch  a 
retaliatory  strike  against  Soviet  dUes. 
thus  dooming  our  own  population,  or  ac- 
cepting a  "Czechoslovaklan  solution." 
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This  is  by  no  means  what  Is  gmerally 
■hunted  off  as  a  "worst  ease  scenario."  A 
"worst  case"  is  one  in  which  aU  our 
forces  are  Inoperable  and  all  the  Soviet 
forces  function  perfectly.  This  is  rather  a 
case,  given  a  certain  strategic  force  rela- 
tionship, in  which  both  sides  forces  work 
adequately.  It  is  a  force  relationship  to- 
ward which  we  are  currently  headed. 

The  third  Alsop  column,  entitled 
"What  If  They're  Wrong?"  deals  with 
what  is  known  as  the  Tallinn  line.  "Die 
Tallinn  line  is  a  system  of  surface-to-air 
missile  laimchers  stretching  from,  I  be- 
lieve, Tallinn,  Estcmia,  to  somewhere 
around  Archangel  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
covers  the  n(»'them  approach  to  the 
Soviet  heartland.  The  TUllnn  line  sys- 
tem having  an  ABM  capability  neceesl- 
some  elements  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity believing  that  It  does  not  have 
antibidlistic  missile  capability  and  oth- 
ers, including  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand which  Is  responsible  for  overcom- 
ing It,  believing  that  it  does.  General 
Holloway  has  testified  on  this  subject 
that— 

I  am  about  as  convinced  as  I  can  be  It  Is 
an  ABM  system  or  can  reasonably  be  with 
simple  changes.  With  this  tremendous  radar 
system,  those  powerful  radars,  they  are  many 
times  more  than  you  need  for  early  warning. 
I  cant  Imagine  what  they  are  for  if  It  Is  not 
to  serve  an  ABM  system,  and  a  large  ABM 
system. 

While  the  technical  arguments  sliould 
be  left  to  the  experts,  although  person- 
ally I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  the  SAC 
assessment  since  practically  all  the  evi- 
denoe  I  have  seen  points  toward  their 
evaluation  of  the  Tallinn  line's  capabil- 
ity, one  thing  we  must  understcmd  is 
that  even  the  poBsibility  of  this  SA-5  sys- 
tem having  an  ABM  capability  necessi- 
tates the  continued  MIRVing  of  both  our 
ballistic  nuclear  submarine  and  Minute- 
man  forces.  In  fact,  as  Soviet  counter- 
force  capabilities  continue  to  grow  at  a 
staggering  rate,  they  have  multiplied 
their  niunber  of  strategic  offensive  mis- 
siles almost  sevenfold  since  1965  and  at 
current  deployment  rates  will  have  a 
hardened  missile  foree  numbering  almost 
2,000  by  1975,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  forces  we  may  have  renudnlng 
after  any  possible  Soviet  strike,  have 
enough  warheads  to  assure  penetration 
of  the  Soviet  ABM  system.  This  is  vital 
to  malnt,alnlng  a  deterrent  capability. 
The  strategic  offensive  and  defeaudve 
forees  of  the  Soviets  must  be  considered 
together  when  assessing  our  capability  to 
retaliate  since  a  first  strike  capability 
consists  of  being  able  to  lower  the  oppo- 
site side's  ability  to  do  damage  throiigh  a 
combination  of  coimterforce  weapons 
and  balUsttc  missile  defenses.  Any  com- 
bination of  Soviet  offensive  and  defensive 
weaponry  which  seems  to  them  to  be  able 
to  reduce  our  retaliatory  capability  to 
what  they  would  consider  an  acceptable 
level  of  damage  means  that  deterrence 
based  on  United  States  capability,  which 
is  what  we  must  base  it  on  imless  we  wish 
to  rely  on  the  benign  Intentions  of  the 
Soviet  Politburo,  has  ended. 

We  cannot  take  a  chance  on  the  So- 
viets achieving  this  capablUty.  m  fact, 
it  is  our  duty  to  our  country  and  our 
people  as  elected  Representatives  to  see 
that  they  do  not.  While  MIRVing  our 


land  and  sea  based  missiles  is  at  best  a 
reactive  and  defensive  stopgap  procedure 
for  assuring  that  we  maiTitftiii  ftnn^igh 
surviving  warheads  in  the  face  of  grow- 
ing Soviet  counterforce  capctbllity  to 
penetrate  Soviet  defenses,  it  Is  essential 
that  we  proceed  with  all  diqmtch. 

I  highly  recommend  the  following  col- 
umns by  Joseph  Alsop  to  all  my  col- 
leagues. Althmigh  the  reality  of  the 
situation  he  paints  ia  uiv>lea8ant  the 
consequences  of  limorlng  this  reality  are 
worse: 

THS  TfeOtTBLB  ABXAD 

(By  Joseph  Aiaop) 

OrruTT  An  Foacx  Bask,  Omaha. — When  you 
come  out  here  to  the  rathw  unpretentious 
headquarters  of  American  detwrent  power, 
you  find  yovirself  endlessly  reUvlng  the  Cuban 
mlaslle  crlals  of  the  autiuin  of  UMS. 

At  that  time,  the  United  States  enjoyed 
a  margin  of  nuclear-strategic  power  that  was 
at  least  flve-to-one;  and  It  may  have  been 
as  high  as  ten  to  one.  Despite  this  huge 
margin  of  superiority,  and  deqitte  the  wls- 
dotn  and  courage  of  President  Kennedy,  tt 
Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  leaders  of 
the  U.S.  government  were  breathless  with 
fear  until  the  Cuban  mlssUe  crUls  ended 
successfully. 

Tou  find  yourself  haunted  by  tbese  facts, 
out  here  at  Offutt  nearly  nine  years  later, 
for  two  very  simple  reasons.  To  begin  with, 
the  leaders  of  our  Strategic  Air  Command 
are  not  merely  ooDvlnced  that  the  huge 
former  American  margin  of  power  has  now 
been  lost. 

"niey  are  further  convinced  that  the 
Soviets  today  propably  enjoy  a  favorable  mar- 
gin of  nuclear-strategic  power  that  la  now 
on  the  order  of  flve-to-three.  Tills  Is  not  the 
view  of  those  like  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
Laird,  who  say  that  there  Is  now  "parity" 
between  the  XT.S.  and  the  X7.S.S.R. 

But  the  Laird  claim  of  "parity"  Is  square- 
ly based  on  optimistic  rejection  of  Important 
evidence.  Notably,  there  Is  the  evidence, 
firmly  believed  by  the  SAC  analysis,  that  the 
Soviets  already  poesees  an  extensive  ABM 
defense  system  disguised  as  a  system  of  anti- 
aircraft defense.  The  balance  of  power,  fmd 
therefore  the  margin  of  either  side,  of  course 
Includes  defensive  strength  as  weB  as  offen- 
sive strength. 

As  to  the  second  reason,  the  power  of  the 
American  deterrent  has  remained  absolutely 
stable,  or  has  even  declined,  for  a  period  of 
years.  Small  advances  have  been,  and  are  be- 
ing made,  here  and  there.  But  BAC's  B-Sa 
force,  for  example,  has  declined  from  SCO  to 
452  aircraft.  Many  items  of  SAC's  equipment. 
Including  many  of  the  strategic  missiles, 
have  reached  the  stage  of  obsolescence.  Over- 
all, In  simi,  the  American  deterrent  has  been 
complacently  neglected  for  years  on  end. 

In  contrast,  Soviet  nuclear  power  has  been 
built  up.  continuously,  remorselessly  and 
often  with  surprising  advances,  ever  since 
the  period  Just  after  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis.  The  technical  components  of  this 
Soviet  power  do  not  matter  as  much  as  the 
over-all  balance.  That  Is  probably  flve-to- 
three  In  the  Soviets'  favor  at  present,  as 
stated  above.  By  1974,  or  thereabouts,  the 
balance  sboxild  be  at  least  two-to-one  In  the 
Soviets'  favor.  And  it  Just  could  be  mu(di 
worse  than  that! 

To  see  the  dreadful  meaning  of  this  dread- 
ful forecast.  It  Is  only  necessary  to  think  of 
two  things.  First,  think  of  the  fear  (and  In 
some  quarters,  the  plain  weakness  and  un- 
certainty) that  could  be  seen  In  the  VS. 
government  in  the  1B62  Cuban  crisis,  when 
this  country  bad  a  flve-to-one  margin  over 
the  Soviets. 

Second,  think  of  Israel.  For  Israel  Is  con- 
fronted nowadays,  not  Just  by  her  surround- 
ing Arab  enemies,  but  by  Soviet  airmen  and 
other  soldiers  ready  to  light  side  by  side  with 


the  Aisbs.  The  Middle  Bastem  sltuatlo&  has 
again  deteriorated  gravely.  The  wisest  men 
In  Washington  are  again  *^'v<"e  of  "war 
breaUng  out  agnln  this  sununer." 

TtULt  Is  no  sure  predlotton.  But  one  pte- 
dleU(»i  Is  abaolutoty  sure.  If  the  Soviets 
flnaUy  push  forward  ttM\r  Arab  (dlents 
against  Israel,  they  will  never  tolerate  an- 
other great  defeat  In  the  Middle  Bast.  They 
will  stop  at  nothing;  they  will  do  anything 
that  is  required,  to  avert  such  defeat — If 
they  ever  take  the  road  of  renewed  war.  And 
averting  defeat  for  the  Arabs  necessarily 
means  defeat.  If  not  destruction,  for  lacael. 

In  these  circumstances,  empty-headed  peo- 
ple In  the  U.8.  government  still  prate  about 
this  country  "never  letting  Israel  be  de- 
stroyed." But  because  of  the  factors  above- 
described,  they  are  lying.  The  "never"  Is 
what  makes  them  liars.  Suppose  tiiere  Is  no 
way  to  prevent  Israel's  deetructlon  except  a 
nuclear  oonfronUUon,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages on  the  side  of  the  Soviets.  In  that 
horrible  event,  the  American  attempt  to  save 
Israel  will  not  go  beyond  haiKl-wntlng,  empty 
gestures,  and  United  Nations  twaddle. 

Such  are  the  cruel  realities  of  the  fh^wging 
nuclaar-fltrateglo  balance.  The  Soviets  are 
clearly  aiming  for  what  the  Pentagon  calls 
a  flrst  strike  capability.  For  various  tech- 
nical reasons,  however,  there  is  lltUe  need 
to  fear  a  Soviet  flrst  strike  against  the  UjS., 
at  any  rate  In  the  years  just  ahead. 

But  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  TJJS.  Im- 
potence in  the  face  of  the  most  terrible  fu- 
ture developments,  of  which  a  Soviet -sup- 
ported attack  on  Israel  Is  only  one  example. 
And  U.S.  Impotence  is  siire.  If  the  nuclear- 
strategic  balance  goes  on  being  neglected. 


Trs  NoinaxBazMT 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

OrruTT  AiK  Foacs  Bask,  Oicaha,  Mna. — 
The  strategy  of  "assured  deetructlon"  is  atUI 
the  official  basis  of  XJB.  nuclear-strategio 
planning.  But  "assured  deetructlon"  Is  also 
held  to  be  illogical,  erroneous  and  phony  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
by  all  the  leaders  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand here  at  Offutt,  who  have  the  actual  Job 
of  implementing  this  strategy  of  "asraied 
destruction." 

If  these  stateDMnts  sotind  insanely  remote 
from  normal  American  affairs,  the  ansvrer  is, 
of  course,  that  they  are  indeed  remote.  Every- 
thing Is  automatically  remote,  that  has  to  do 
with  the  hideous  new  weapons  that  modem 
science  has  made  available  to  the  giant  pow- 
er*. 

The  question  Is,  however,  whether  this  re- 
moteness can  be  permanently  maintained. 
Here,  the  central  fact  to  face  is  that  the  sim- 
ple mechanics  of  the  historical  process  have 
been  radically  changed  by  these  new  weap- 
ons. 

Th9  (dutnge  Is  greater,  In  truth,  than  that 
which  occurred  when  the  Bronse  Age  toi- 
lowed  the  Stone  Age,  or  the  Iron  Age  fol- 
lowed the  Bronze  Age.  It  even  exceeds  the 
change  when  the  Industrial  revolution  once 
again  made  obsolete  all  former  methods  of 
making  war. 

The  essence  of  the  change  wrought  by  the 
new  weapons  Is  really  rather  simple.  For 
world  entire  In  the  last  half  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  you  do  not  need  Indian  armies,  or 
governors  general  In  plxmied  hats,  or  any  of 
the  rest  of  the  outmoded  apparatus  of  old 
fashioned  western  Imperialism.  Tou  need 
only  one  thing,  an  effective  nuclear  mo- 
nop<dyI 

If  the  Soviet  Union  ever  gains  such  a  mo- 
nopoly, the  experience  of  the  unhappy 
Czechoslovaks  can  be  rather  easily  repeated, 
world-wide.  It  will  not  then  be  a  question  of 
tmpn«ing  a  doclle  Oustave  Husak.  to  rule  as 
the  Kremlin  commands  In  Prague.  It  will 
then  be  a  question,  rather,  of  men  like  Ous- 
tave Husak  being  Imposed,  to  rule  as  the 
Kremlin  chooees  In  Paris,  London,  Wadilng- 
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ton  tad  any  othiv  eaptui  tlk«  Krwaltn  taa- 


U  yoa  think  kbont  It,  this  •normouB  diana* 
in  th*  tMdo  historical  sltostlOQ  plaess  this 
aoQBtry  In  an  ntmMngtj  ti^omA  poMtfon. 
Tbm  VA.  WMt  tiM  UA  iiiiltslly  aIoq*.  bow 
sunds  betwMm  tto*  Sontt  Union  and  wotld 
•mplra.  This  Is  hseauss  tbs  VM.  slon*  Is  • 
ssrloos  obstaels  to  tPortd-wMs  Sorlst  nuelsar 
monopoly. 

Tbssa  we  the  rassons,  in  turn,  for  the  ex- 
troBM  danger  In  Hiirtng  erwythlng  on  this 
strategy  of  "assured  dsstruetton".  above- 
mentioned.  It  is  not  Just  that  the  strategy 
is  not  credltad  l>y  the  Prasident.  or  by  the 
leaden  o<  the  Strategic  Air  Oonunand  here 
at  Offntt.  Hm  real  flnr  to  Mtmx  tb»  strategy 
cannot  poaslMy  seem  orwUble  to  the  Soviets. 

SpeaUng  of  "assured  destruction",  Presl- 
mxaa  told  the  Congress  on  9  March,  this 
year.  *7  must  not  be— and  my  successors 
must  not  be— limited  to  the  indiscriminate 
mass  rtest motion  of  enemy  dvnians  as  the 
sole  posslMe  response  to  challenges.  This  Is 
e^MolaUy  so  when  that  response  InvolTas 
the  llkrtlhood  of  triggering  nuclear  attada 
on  our  own  populatton." 

Tlie  President  could  hardly  have  stated 
mote  cogently  the  reasons  that  this  strategy 
of  '^assured  destruction"  can  never  seem 
eredlUe  to  the  Soviets.  These  are  reasons.  In 
f*et.  that  mean  we  are  rapidly  moving  to- 
wards having  a  deterrent  that  wlU  not  deter. 

Ocmslder  the  sltuatlmi  schematically,  and 
you  will  soon  see  how  this  works.  To  Ijegin 
y*fa.  *he  Soviets  have  been  making  enor- 
moo^  highly  Impreeslve  efforte  to  gain  the 
cap^lty  of  breaking  the  ba<A  of  our  main 
deterrsnt,  the  Mlnuteman  miasUe  system. 
They  have  also  been  making  similar  efforts 
to  gain  the  capability  of  ktw^iTi,  out  SACs 
bomber  force. 

Suppoee,  then,  that  these  efforU  are  per- 
mitted to  succeed.  Still  speaking  sehematl- 
oaUy,  suppoee  that  the  back  of  the  V&  deter- 
rent to  broken,  mainly  by  a  first  strike  of  the 
huge  Soviet  S8-0  mlssUes.  In  theory,  our 
nudsear  submarine  fleet  would  still  give  the 
PWBdent  the  option  of  "assured  destruction" 
our  oodal  strategy  calls  for. 

But  In  pracUce.  what  would  be  the  Presi- 
dent^ rsal  option?  Would  he  hurl  against 
tte  Soviet  population  centers  a  few  scores 
olPolarto  and  Poseidon  mlasUes.  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  thto  would  cause  our 
WtUatton  centers  to  be  utterly  destroyed 

mi-^1  ^l!**o°^**"  of  88-11  and  other 
^^•■3*  Soviets  would  stUl  have  in  re- 

S^il  y*^!**!   '^P*  **"*   ^*  American 

SSuiiS/*^'  '"  "*•  "*^  °'  »''^«»f 

The  answer  to.  of  course,  thai  no  President 

^^^^^^T^^Jl^r^*'^  of  the  scrt. 
The  time  of  Husak-govemment  in  Washing- 
ton would  thus  have  come.  So  the  furttSr 

^'^«^n"^lZ!  "^  l^^ny  n««l  •  brand 
new  national  strategy. 

What  if  Tmrlu  Waom? 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Omaha.  Nta».— "And  what  if  the  astlmatsa 
•i»wrongT-  That  to  the  queation  you  find 
yoww  •<*lng,  over  and  over  again.  If  you 
«"n»to  the  headquarters  of  the  Strategic 
Airoommand.  Here  the  whole  wortd  balance 
o«  power  to  concentrated,  as  it  were,  In  a 
•Ingto  converted  but  stiU  old-fMhloned  Va 
BTtxij  poet. 

The  Journey  to  Offott  Air  PViroe  Base  waa 
made  to  get  the  facta  before  the  Senate's  an- 
nual atorm  in  a  cave  of  winds  over  the  next 
appropriations  for  American  antiballistlc 
mto^ea.  And  the  Journey  raised  the  fairly 
worrying  questlcm  above  recorded  for  rnasmis 
cC  the  utmost  niliiiiniss 

In  tattaf .  the  analysts  of  the  8t»tagte  Air 
Onmmand  ars  rathar  firmly  ccmvlnosd  that 
tlks  aovtet  Union  alraaidy  has  an  eztanalve 
and  aOolent  antthaUlatie  mlaalU  ayatam  dis- 


guised sa  part  tH  tts  antialxtraft  iliiri la 

this  aaMv,  mersosaJ.  SAO  aoatyKa  ars  aop- 
ported  by  most  Daftase  Department  aaalysta. 
innliidlfn  the  departmenfa  able  cUaC  setan- 
tlst.Or.JobnPbatar. 

It  to  a  strange  feature  of  our  era  that  to- 
sues  of  potential  Ufa-and-death  Igmflcanos 
are  quite  often  dMiated  in  prlvata.  in  the 
most  aaoret  chambers  of  the  government.  In 
thto  inatance.  the  toaua  of  "SAM-upgradtng," 
aa  the  proUam  to  caUed.  to  known  to  have 
been  given  nearly  SO  hours  of  dose,  cooaaeu- 
tlve  atody  by  the  director  at  Oentoal  Inttf- 
ligence  Agency,  Blobard  HUms. 

Any  tosua  raqutrlng  that  amount  of  dssper- 
ately  hard  homework  by  a  man  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  director  of  the  CIA  can  only  be  an 
issue  with  potratlal  llfe-and-death  signifi- 
cance. And  who  on  earth,  outside  the  gov- 
enunent's  most  secret  chambers,  has  ever 
heard  that  such  a  problem  as  "SAM-iqigrad- 
ing"  so  much  as  eUstsT 

But  for  the  very  reason  that  It  has  poten- 
tial Ufe-ai^-daath  algniflcanoe,  it  to  wttU  for 
more  people  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  The  problem  begins,  then,  with  the 
Soviets'  deployment  at  approximately  1.200 
defmiae  ballistic  mlaaUes  of  unusual  slae  and 
power,  which  our  people  caU  "Talllnna"  or 
"SA-Ss." 

As  the  deslgnatlan  "SA-B"  should  indicate, 
theee  Talllnna  were  originally  flamml  aa  anti- 
aircraft mtoallee,  in  the  same  series  as  the 
8A-a  and  SA-8  that  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed in  Bgypt.  The  qtieeUon  whether  the 
Talllnna  really  belong  in  thto  seriee  was  what 
engaged  Director  Helms'  attention  so  many 
hours. 

There  are  three  facts  of  great  Inqmrtanos 
that  bear  upon  thto  question.  In  the  first 
place,  incoming  ballistic  missile  wartieads, 
greatly  slowed  by  their  descent  and  Incapable 
of  evasive  manpower,  are  actually  rather 
easier  to  knock  down  with  missiles  than  are 
properly  flown  and  equipped  bombing 
Idanee. 

Secondly,  the  Tallinn  to  an  exo-atmoa- 
pherlc  missile.  In  other  words,  with  a  range 
of  100  miles,  it  also  reaches  an  altitude  of 
lOCiOOO  feet.  Thto  to  somewhat  above  the 
atmoq>here  In  which  airplanes  fly.  Thirdly, 
in  meet  parts  of  the  Soviet  tTnlon  where  Tai- 
Unns  are  deployed,  they  are  dupUcated.  as  it 
were,  by  SA-a  missiles,  whose  antiaircraft 
character  to  beyond  dlqiute. 

Tlius  the  Soviets  have  today  1 JOO  missiles 
which  can  be  ABMs  masquerading  as  anti- 
aircraft missllss.  Thto  to  of  course  in  addi- 
tion to  the  acknowledged  ABMs  of  the  type 
known  as  Galosh,  deployed  only  around  Mos- 
oow.  Tliat  to  by  no  means  the  end  of  the 
story,  however. 

Tbm  l.aoo-plus-or-mlnus  Tallinn  missiles 
could  not  possibly  be  used  as  ABMs.  without 
a  oomplsK  system  to  give  them  the  needed 
radar-targeting  and  radar-guldanoe.  lUa  to 
where  the  huge  "henhouse"  and  "doghouae" 
radars  ooms  in.  which  the  Soviets  have  also 
been  deploying  for  eome  time. 

Theee  vast  radars,  ovar  100  feet  high  and 
as  large  In  area  as  a  couple  of  football  flelds, 
sgain  appear  to  be  supsrfluous,  like  the  Tal- 
linns'  power  to  reach  ootside  the  atmo^hara, 
except  on  one  condition.  Tliat  oondttloo  to 
that  the  radara  are  Intended  to  be  nMrrlad  to 
the  Talllnns.  Thto  would  make  an  ABM  sys- 
tem protecting  moet  of  the  other  Soviet  In- 
dustrial centers,  additional  to  Moscow  which 
to  protected  by  the  Oalosh  system. 

If  thto  to  true,  as  ths  SAC  analysto  beUeve, 
the  upaet  In  the  balance  of  nndear-strateglo 
power  to  already  far  graatar  than  the  worst 
pessimists  suppose  otttalde  the  govanunsntls 
secret  chambers.  The  untruth  at  the  SAO 
analysto'  oonelusloo  to  meanwhile  stoutly 
maintained  by  most  of  the  govemmsnt^ 
dvlllan  analyata. 

TlMse  ars  the  same  people  who  lint  main- 
tained that  the  Sonets'  giant  88-0  mtoallea 
wwa  aoi  aimed  at  our  MUmtaman  ayston. 


then  repeatedly 

plcymnt  woold  aocn  be  atoppad.  Tftiy 

five  yean  to  admit  that  other  error,  ao  ttoa 
track  record  to  not  reaaaurlng. 

Mr.  LANDGRBBB.  Bfr.  Speaker,  wtaQe 
I  have  alw&ys  belloved  that  the  beei 
defenae  la  a  strong  oOenee,  I  faUy  ap. 
predate  the  importance  of  malntftinlnf 
defenaive  mechanlama,  oapatde  of  field' 
Ing  any  enemy  nation. 

In  the  first  idaoe,  there  is  always  the 
posBiUlity  of  an  accidental  releaae  «( 
an  enemy  warhead.  Second.  If  negotla- 
tions  with  unfriendly  nationa  are  goinc 
to  be  fruitful  at  all,  our  negotiators  most 
be  "backed  up"  by  defenae  weaponry  at 
the  most  modem  design  and  superior 
effectiveneas. 

Therefore,  it  la  most  difflcult  for  me  to 
understand  the  reaaoning  of  Senators 
BCusKis  and  Pdlbught  as  reported  by 
Holmes  Alexander  and  printed  aa  fol. 
lows: 

Natiomai.  Scxmx 

(By  Holmee  Alexander) 
WABaufOTOM,  D.c. — ^Id  Muekle  to  absoluta* 

ly  certain  that  we'd  be  safer  If  we  were  mill, 
tarlly  weaker.  Bill  Pulbright  to  convlnoed 
that  Mao  Tse-tung  and  the  late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
wanted  to  be  friendly  with  us  in  the  past, 
and  that  from  Harry  Truman  onward  our 
Preeidento  have  misread  Communist  inten- 
tlona.  Clifford  Case  believed  there  to  no  rea- 
son to  be  concerned  Just  because  Russto  to 
ahead  of  us  In  nuclear  striking  power. 

So  help  me.  It's  the  solemn  truth  that 
these  three  Tr.S.  Senaton  made  thoee  pre- 
posteroiu  statements  when  they  had  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  David  Packard  on  the 
grill  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

When  OaU  McQee  (D.,  Wyo.)  and  Hugb 
ScoU  (R.,  Pa.)  aren't  there,  thto  whole  com- 
mittee seems  to  walk  around  with  haxuto  in 
the  air  and  gripping  white  flags  to  surrender. 
Some  of  Its  eenl(»'  members,  as  those  n*m«ii^. 
talk  like  men  who've  been  scared  out  of 
their  wlto. 

MAKXS  KTTSaiAirS  MXBVOU8 

Mxiskie  argues  that  it's  dangerous  for  as 
to  arm  ourselves  because  that  noakes  tbs 
Russians  nervous,  trlgger-hi4>py  and  caussa 
them  to  apeed  up  the  arms  race.  Thto  man 
most  likely  to  be  the  next  DMnocratic  can- 
didate reasons  like  a  Jealous  woman:  it's 
all  oxir  fault  the  Russians  have  aU  thoee 
SS-Os;  they  were  Just  imitating  us. 

PuUxlght  to  willing  to  discount  all  the 
anU-capitaltot,  anti-American  Uterature  by 
Chairman  Mao,  and  to  believe  that  Red 
China  means  us  no  harm. 

He's  dead  set  against  moving  our  nuclear 
weapons  from  Okinawa  to  Taiwan  in  ordsr 
to  keep  them  pointed  at  the  Mainland.  Oaaa 
to  married  to  the  simplistic  theory  of  over- 
kill, and  he  cant  see  any  harm  In  Riisslan 
nuclear  supremacy  since  the  two  nations  are 
soor;rions-ln-*-bottto. 

■BAia  Vr  VXBT   WBU. 

Dave  Packard,  a  tough  hondire,  bore  up 
very  well  under  the  caustic  and  sarcastto 
treatment  which  to  the  fare  now  usually  of- 
fered to  any  person  who  supports  American 
security.  The  D^uty  Secretary  went  through 
the  A-B-Cs  of  international  negotlatlnc, 
showing  that  It's  no  good  going  to  the  SALT 
meetings  with  empty  hands.  BargiUnlhg  chips 
are  the  weapons  there. 

When  the  President  announced  two  yean 
ago  hto  intention  to  go  ahead  with  the  ABM 
Safeguard  system,  the  Russians  showed  • 
wllllngnees  to  give  up  some  of  their  own 
we^xms  if  we  woiUd  give  up  Safeguard. 
More  recently,  the  American  decision  to  prssa 
on  wtth  ths  MXRVs,  the  mnlttple-warbead 
nUaaOaa,  has  kapt  the  baicalnli« 
going. 
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I  dont  think  the  Senaton  were  Uatenlng, 
but  Packard  was  saying  that — contrary  to 
Ignorant  opinion — the  MIRVed  weapons  are 
mors  effective,  but  less  destructive,  than  the 
pre-MIRV  weapons. 

The  MIBVbig  of  stdMnarlne  borne  mlasllea 
has  raised  their  destructiveness  to  100  per 
cent,  but  the  MIRVlng  of  the  land-twsad 
Mlnutemen  has  made  them  only  6S.9  per  cent 
as  destructive.  It  averages  out  to  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  nuclear  bang.  Thto  may  Indicate  the 
direction  of  sc^ihtotlcated  weaponry.  Tlie 
more  we  improve  and  modernize,  the  better 
the  accuracy,  but  the  smaller  the  mega* 
tonnage. 

Perverstfy  enough,  Muskie,  Pulbright  and 
Case  dont  want  to  hear  thto.  They  wont 
listen  to  anything  good  about  we^wns.  They 
woxild  rather  beUeve  that  all  arms  are  bad 
arms,  and  that  any  kind  of  a  disarmament 
arrangement  to  a  good  arrangement. 

WOUU>  UXZ  tXBSaATIOW 

But  a  lot  of  people  in  Poland,  Muskle's 
ancestral  coimtry,  would  like  enou^  giuis 
to  liberate  thonselTee.  When  Case  said  we'd 
all  be  better  off  without  gunpowder,  he  must 
have  forgotten  that  America  won  her  inde- 
pendence on  ammunition  shipped  in  by 
Prance.  The  sword  traditionally  to  not  Just  a 
throat-cutting  knife,  but  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  gallantry.  Fulbrlghfs  ooomilttee 
needs  somebody  to  say  a  good  word  about 
weapons. 

And  that  committee  to  one  which  should 
cause  American  knees  to  knock  when  you 
pause  to  consider  that  power  to  pa^ng  from 
the  presidency  to  the  Congreee.  Hardly  a  day 
passes  but  Mike  Mansfield.  WUbur  Mllto  or 
Harley  Staggen  don't  do  something  that  the 
Bxecutive  Branch  iised  to  do  for  Itself. 

It  would  be  a  case  of  Oood  Night,  Nurse, 
If  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ever  got 
to  running  the  U.S.  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Bflr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

I  believe  it  is  significant  to  bring  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  the  recently  issued  handbo<A  of 
Raymond  Blackman,  Britain's  renowned 
expert  on  naval  affsiirs.  He  pointed  out 
that  Russia  now  matntAina  83  nuclear- 
powered  submarines,  318  conventional 
submarines,  two  helicopter  carriers,  26 
cruisers,  100  destroyers,  130  frigates,  270 
escorts.  320  minesweepers,  125  missile 
boats,  and  325  twpedo  boats.  He  com- 
pared the  J3S.  Navy  today  with  its 
strength  3  years  ago  and  concluded  that 
we  now  have  13  attack  aircraft  carriers 
Instead  of  16;  three  antisubmarine  car- 
riers instead  of  six;  160  cruisers,  frigates, 
and  destroyers  instead  of  240;  and  93 
attack  submarines  instead  of  103. 

According  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee we  have  41  Polaris  submarines 
which  are  nuclear-powered  and  have  a 
tremendous  striking  capability. 

These  figures  are  significant  and  cer- 
tainly must  be  the  cause  of  concern.  I 
feel  sure  that  despite  the  strong  anti- 
war sentiments  which  have  spread  across 
the  country  at  varying  levels,  that  most 
Americans  do  not  wish  to  risk  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  meet  any  attack 
In  the  future. 

Recognising  that  we  must  constantly 
review  our  defense  requirements  and  up- 
date military  weaponry  with  restraint 
and  aensildllty,  we  can  ill  afford  to  slip 
into  the  category  of  a  second-class  power 
nor  weaken  the  basic  strmgth  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 


An  adequate  defense  la  a  deterrent  to 
war  and  can  therefore  wen  be  the  moat 
effective  means  of  TnaiTitafniTur  peace — 
at  least  until  a  meaningful  bilateral  re- 
duction of  arms  Is  achieved. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  I^Toaker,  the 
spectacular  growth  in  the  siie  and  ci^ia- 
bllity  of  the  Soviet  Navy  has  been  a  mat- 
ter (rf  increasing  concern  to  me  and  many 
of  my  oc^eagues  as  well.  Further  evi- 
dence has  recently  come  to  light  which 
can  only  serve  to  heighten  that  concern. 
I  refer  to  the  aseessment  of  the  wturld 
naval  situation  given  by  tJ^  authoritative 
publication  "Jane's  Fighting  Ships,"  aa 
contained  in  the  forward  to  its  73d  edi- 
tion, which  Includes  the  following 
aiH>rai8al: 

Ths  expansion  of  Soviet  maritime  power 
was  a  nxilltary  phenomenon  of  the  liMtOs 
which  looks  like  rising  to  a  flood  tide  in  the 
1870s.  At  the  turn  of  the  decade  not  only  have 
more  warahlps  been  added  to  the  Fleet  com- 
pared with  last  year,  but  another  two  million 
deadweight  tons  aggregate  of  new  nkerohant 
ships  have  sailed  on  the  world-chess  board  of 
mlUtary  strategy  to  Join  the  Soviet  high-seas 
fleet  of  so-caUed  "fishing"  vessels,  the  flo- 
tillas of  sophisticated  "reeearch"  ships, 
and  the  sqxuulrons  al  para-mllltary  support 
ships  which  contltute  a  long  Fleet.  TYaln. 

This  sober  rep(»t  is  something  that 
cannot  be  Ignored  by  anyone  who  wishes 
to  be  fully  informed  about  this  vital  area 
affecting  our  national  security.  I  am, 
therefore,  taking  this  opportunity  to 
place  it  in  the  Rscoao  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  and  for  the  wider  circula- 
tion that  it  deserves. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  release  of  this  report  has  not  gone 
unnoticed,  and  I  also  wish  to  insert  at 
this  point  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
State  Journal  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  on 
July  31  entitted,  "America  Cant  Risk 
8ec<«d  Rate  Status,"  which  offers  seme 
very  timely  and  much  needed  comments 
about  some  of  the  hard  realities  ooioem- 
Ing  the  Soviet  Union's  military  buildup. 
jAjnCs  FioHTnfo  Ships.   1970-71 — ^Foaxwoan 

In  thto  edition,  the  78rd  year  of  issue  of 
Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  a  great  volimie  of  new 
facts  and  flgures  have  been  added.  Through- 
out the  book  the  technical  ship  data,  refer- 
ence tables  and  specialised  notes  have  been 
extensively  revised  and  in  many  casee  Ub- 
er&Uy  amplified  In  the  light  of  new  Informa- 
tion received  and  to  keep  abreast  of  the  ever 
changing  naval  scene. 

The  amount  of  fresh  material  in  thto  edi- 
tion to  well  above  the  average.  More  new 
photogn4>hs  have  been  added  In  the  new  to- 
sue  than  In  previoxis  years.  And  the  volume 
to  published  some  two  months  earlier  in 
the  year.  Indeed,  it  to  the  earliest  publication 
date  in  any  year  of  the  23  yean  of  the  pres- 
ent editorship. 

More  than  1.250  new  illustrations  have 
been  added  in  thto  issue,  including  over  300 
new  scale  drawings.  Altogether  there  are 
some  3,500  illustrations  in  the  book  comprto- 
Ing  over  2,000  photogri4>hs  and  nearly  500 
scale  drawings.  Particulars  are  given  of  about 
15,000  ships  and  craft  in  the  navies  or  sea 
defence  forces  of  over  100  countries. 

The  nun>erical  strengths  of  the  55  largest 
navies  are  sunmiarlsed  In  a  two-page  spread 
table  at  the  end  of  the  ship  reference  sec- 
tion, thus  affording  quick  comparison  be- 
tween the  maritime  nations  of  the  world. 
And  the  preamble  to  each  national  chapter 
includes  the  additional  summary  of  a  table 
giving  the  number  of  ships  in  the  main  cate- 


gories, affonUng  sight  aasaasnuint  cf  the 
strength  of  ths  fleet  without  having  to  torn 
the  pagaa  and  make  a  count. 

There  haa  been  a  good  raeponaa  tbto  year 
from  corraapondente  aaat  and  west,  and  with 
the  goodwiU  and  cooperation  of  all  axoapt 
one  or  two  of  the  lOO-odd  naval  and  mari- 
time authorltiee  conoemad  there  haa  liean  a 
ateady  flow  of  information  and  photographs 
to  thto  annual,  enabling  the  new  edition  to 
give  the  Utest  pictorial  and  deecrlpttve  por- 
txaito  of  newly  buUt  warsblps,  reooostructsd 
vesseto  and  converted  unlto.  and  to  maintain 
the  Fighting  Shtpt  tradition.  setabUshed  m 
1897,  of  presenting  a  comprehensive  pano- 
rama of  all  the  world's  fighting  ships  to- 
gether with  their  support  ships  and  auxil- 
iaries. 

Particularly  thorough  up-dating  haa  come 
in  for  the  navies  of  France,  Germany,  Italy. 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  TTnited  States  and  the 
USSR,  either  direct  from  defence  headqiur- 
Xtn  or  from  other  sources.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  htotory  of  thto  naval  encydopaedto  the 
number  of  pages  in  the  ship  rsferenoe  sec- 
tion alMM  exceeds  six  hundred.  Ooounen- 
siuate  with  the  greatly  expanded  and  still 
growing  navy  of  the  USSR  the  slas  of  the 
Soviet  section  in  thto  voliunc  has  been  In- 
creased by  over  70  per  cent. 

USA 

Ttiose  of  reqiwnsltde  opinion  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  worried  about  the  mlUtary  poe- 
ture  and  budget  of  the  US  Navy,  which  to 
considered  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  world- 
wide national  and  international  commit- 
ments, or  even  to  compensate  for  the  na- 
tural wastage  of  an  ageing  fieet,  an  alarm- 
ing proportion  of  which  was  built  during 
the  1939-45  war  emergency. 

The  force  leveto  which  the  1971  Fiscal 
Year  Budget  aupports  Include  15  strike  air- 
craft carriers,  4  anti-submarine  aircraft  car- 
riers, 41  nuclear  powered  ballistic  miasUe 
submarines.  52  nuclear  powered  fieet  sub- 
marines, 53  conventionally  powered  fieet  sub- 
marines. 10  guided  mtosUe  cruisers.  234 
frigate,  destroyers  axul  ocean  eaoorts,  suf- 
ficient amphibious  forces  for  four  Marine 
eq>edltlonary  brigadee.  and  the  necessary 
logtotlc  si^port  ships  and  mlaoellanaoos 
craft. 

But  the  US  Navy  will  end  the  fiscal  year 
with  force  leveto  reflecting  a  itet  reduction 
(Le.  total  Inactivatlons  lees  new  and  con- 
verted alilps)  of  175  active  fleet  ships  and  782 
active  aircraft  below  the  toveto  operated  at 
the  end  of  the  1988  fiscal  year  which  saw  the 
height  of  acUvlty  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  problem  of  the  US  Navy  faoee  to  still 
the  encroaching  obe(deeoenoe  of  much  of  the 
Fleet.  The  replacement  of  these  worn  out 
ships  and  aircraft  to  expensive  under  present 
market  conditions,  but  cannot  be  further  da- 
toyed  if  the  Navy  to  to  have  the  combat  capa- 
l>illtles  which  the  United  States  can  rely  on 
in  the  future. 

The  Increased  expenditure  of  recent  years 
necessitated  by  the  Vietnam  war  have  had  re- 
latively little  constructive  effect  an  the  long 
term  modernisation  of  the  US  Navy.  Some 
weapon  sub-systems  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  of  that  unusual  situation  have  been 
provided,  but  the  bulk  of  the  Increased  Navy 
expenditure  was  devoted  primarily  to  sus- 
taining combat  operatloDa.  to  catering  for 
attrition,  not  modernisation  To  reetity  thto 
situation  it  to  necessary  to  provide,  on  a 
reduced  time  scale,  several  new  ship  and 
aircraft  programmes  repeatedly  deferred 
during  the  mld-1900s. 

In  the  Atlantic  X7S  Navy  resources  are 
stretched  thinly  in  OTder  to  maintain  the 
Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as 
a  modest  force  in  the  Middle  Bast.  For  several 
years  the  Atlantic  Fleet  has  be«i  called  upon 
to  provide  a  share  of  the  riaval  requlrementa 
in  Southeast  AsU  and  the  Havy  has  given 
first  priority  to  Padflc  Fleet  forces  In  actual 
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combat.  But  m  a  remilt  tli*  nmwy  tau 
unabl*  to  iMiwtaiti  ths  aodanttf ,  — ««« 
and  <»pabUlt7  of  tba  AtUntle  FlMt  at  (he  de- 
■iradlaval. 

thMf  la,  howtvar,  000  bright  faatura  at 
Ttoltad  SUtaa  raplaoeaaent  azul  modarnlaa- 
tton  poUey.  Am  tha  cddar  of  the  big  fro&t-llna 
alrecaft  carrtan  {amrlj  haU  of  irtUch  ara 
•till  or  World  War  n  vlBtaaa)  ara  redncad  to 
•oppoct  rcdaa  tlMy  ara  bainc  npiaemX  by  naw 
atrsraft  carrtera  (tba  larfa  nuclaar  powarad 
mmttM  and  Vtoca^owcr  ara  undar  o(HUtruo- 
tloo);  and  tlia  X7B  Hayy  vary  eradltably  has 
Its  ai^ta  nrmly  flxad  on  a  parmanent  forca 
of  IS  "attack"  aircraft  carrtera. 

It  appaara  that  tho  offanatra  powar  of  TT8 
oarrlar  atrlka  and  ampblMoua  aaaaolt  f  oroaa  la 
to  be  maintained  at  the  larala  required  to  fill 
the  Navy's  roia  In  ttie  national  strategy,  both 
for  eradlUa  datanance  and  warthne  apfAlca- 
tten.  Bat  irtaat  the  TO  Navy  would  addttlon- 
ally  Uka  to  ensure  is  the  malntananoa  of  the 
fun  array  of  foroaa  racpilred  for  control  of  the 
sea  Unea  of  communication  to  sustain  AlUaa 
and  forward  dqiloyad  X78  Forces. 

The  planners  of  the  US  Navy  of  the  fu- 
tiire  are  pertu^M  understandably  very  pra- 
occuptad  with  what  they  see  as  the  continu- 
ing growth  and  perraalTa  spread  of  Soviet 
maritime  power  In  aU  Its  aq>eets,  acutely 
oonadous  that  while  the  USA  has  been  se- 
verely reducing  her  Navy,  the  Soviet  Union 
eoptlnuea  maritime  expansion  at  a  rapid 
rate.  US  Navy  chiefs  believe  that  careful 
oonstdaratlon  should  be  given  to  the  changed 
situation  in  the  Medltarranaan  where  the  re- 
cent Increase  In  the  number  of  Soviet  war- 
ships is  regarded  as  an  "intrusion"  with 
"signmcant  military  undertones  for  the 
North  African  littoral."  During  1808  there 
ams  a  23  per  cent  extension  of  Soviet  naval 
oparaMoos  and  the  Soviet  squadrons  were 
Increased  to  over  60  newer  and  more  effective 
abipa.  with  access  to  shore  faclUtles  In  Kgypt 
andSyrla. 

US  experts  point  to  certain  discernible 
technological  trends  and  observed  new  weap- 
ons systems  of  the  Soviet  Navy  as  being 
of  jwrtlcular  significance  to  US  naval  pi«n- 
^ng.  Among  theae  are  the  continued  con- 
struction and  deployment  of  the  new  Folarli- 
type  nuclear  powered  submarines,  and  it  U 
now  estimated  by  the  US  Navy  that  the  US8B 
could  have  a  ballistic  missile  submarine  fleet 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  SUtes  by  the 
mld-107OB. 

In  the  USA  the  thrust  and  obviously  sus- 
tained momentum  of  Soviet  teehncdogical 
efforts  and  their  Impressive  achievements  re- 
omUy  are  Indicating  the  extent  to  whlcdi 
the  US  naval  forcea  of  the  futtire  must  not 
only  be  redesigned  and  strengthened  but  pre- 
pared to  match  the  same  degree  of  sophis- 
ticated weaponry  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
where  Soviet  military  equipment  has  been 
supplied  to  client  stataa. 

The  missions  which  the  US  Navy  alms  to 
fulfil  to  provide  for  the  future  defence  of 
the  oo\intry  and  the  free  world  are  mani- 
fold. They  Include  not  only  containing  So- 
viet naval  expansion,  and  the  obvious  duty 
ct  maintaining  the  sea  lines  of  communica- 
tion in  hot  vrsr  in  Southeast  Asia  or  cold 
war  in  the  Iftddle  Bast,  or  any  other  area 
of  conflict,  but  iHr>tectlng  the  flanks  of 
NATO  and  preventing  the  isolation  of  Oiaeoe 
and  Turkey  by  controlling  the  eastern  BCed- 
iterranean,  ssstHtlng  Asian  allies,  and  oontrol 
at  the  alispaoe  over  the  seas  ss  weU  as  of 
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Tb  these  ends,  tnter  aUa.  the  conversion  of 
six  mora  Polaris  submarines  to  carry  Poael- 
doo  is  projected  towarda  the  ultimate  target 
of  81  IHiaeldon  submarines,  constituting  the 
moa*  survlvable  oompcments  of  the  presently 
programmed  national  deterrent  force  to  meet 
the  Ineraaslng  mtaroontlnental  and  sub- 
mazlne-Uunehed  ballistic  mlsaUe  threat. 
_  The  proposed  Undersea  Long  Banga  lllaaUe 
System  would  sxipport  the  Ptdarls  and  F«ael- 
don  forcea.  With  its  long  range  missile  the 


UliliB  Inenaass  th^  oeaan  araaa  available 
for  opaaatlona  and  permits  deployments 
around  virtually  the  entire  defence  perlmetar 
of  the  foween  potential  enemy. 

A  sea-based  ballistlo  missile  defence  sys- 
ton.  or  SAWMTS.  is  also  being  Investigated. 
Deployment  of  this  system  in  the  adjacent 
sea  buffer  areas  would  permit  interception 
of  intercontinental  balliatlc  missiles  before 
they  reach  the  US  batUa  area  and  comple- 
ment the  SAPBOUABD  system  to  provide  a 
defence  In  depth. 

A  third  nudear  powered  aircraft  oarrlar  of 
the  "Nlmlta"  dass  is  projected  to  coa4>Iete 
the  thrae-ahlp  programme.  This  is  a  ship  for 
the  1980b  and  on  into  the  aist  century,  and 
It  wUl  be  one  of  the  cornerstones  upon  which 
the  USA  can  build  whatever  maritime  posture 
is  then  required.  (Would  that  other  nations 
had  as  much  forethought  «nat<m^  of  living 
from  hand  to  mouth.) 

Four  nuclear  powered  guided  missile  frig- 
ates (fully  as  big  as  cnUsers)  are  being  pro- 
vided in  various  funding  Instalments.  There 
will  also  be  a  continuation  of  the  nuclear 
powered  fleet  submarine  construction  pro- 
gramme, and  the  building  and  conversion  of 
various  categories  of  surface  combatant  war- 
ships and  support  ships,  see  reference  pages. 

But  the  US  Secretary  of  Defence  has  Indi- 
cated that  tbm  aUles  of  the  United  States  an 
expected  to  make  an  increasing  effort  for  their 
own  defence,  and  there  will  be  a  trend  to- 
wards a  somewhat  reduced  US  forward  de- 
fence posture  with  greater  reliance  being 
placed  on  a  centralised  strategic  reaerve  to 
uphold  US  treaty  obligations  abroad. 

Despite  the  severe  reductions  In  the  US 
active  fleet  the  United  states  section  of  this 
edition  is  larger  than  In  previous  years  due 
to  the  addition  of  considerable  new  mat«rlal, 
especially  data  on  shipboard  tf  ectronlca  and 
advanced  we^;>on  systems,  and  several  chap- 
ters having  vmdergone  major  revision,  espe- 
cially the  mine  warfare,  service  craft,  and 
Coast  Guard  pages.  Six  pages  of  new  draw- 
ings appear  In  the  US  ssctlon. 


It  seems  that  once  In  her  stride  there  U 
no  stopping  the  Soviet  Union  In  her  naval 
progress.  The  pace  of  acceleration  in  naval 
strength  has  muched  in  parallri  with  the 
grea;tly  inoreaaad  and  stUl  rising  strength  of 
the  Soviet  mareantlle  marine.  There  Is  no 
hiding  idaoe  from  the  w^miwar  and  Sickle. 
It  has  long  been  said  that  trade  foUows  the 
flag,  but  in  this  case  it  i^jpears  that  the  flag 
is  following  the  trade  routes  all  over  the 
worid.  The  Soviet  merchant  fleet  has  ex- 
panded from  1,000  ships  aggregating  3,800,000 
tons  gross  in  196S  to  7,000  ships  aggreipitlng 
18,000,000  tons  gross  In  1S70.  The  increase  In 
the  fighting  fleet  has  been  no  less  spec- 
tacular, particularly  in  the  later  1900s. 

The  USSB  is  no  longer  copying  and  emu- 
lating. She  is  inltiaiting  and  inventing.  Begu- 
larly  there  appears  a  new  class  of  warship 
peculiar  to  Soviet  requirements.  Baeh  year 
for  the  last  few  years  a  new  type  of  rocket 
cruiser  or  mtasUe  destroyer  has  sppeared. 
Bach  year  a  new  class  of  submarine  has  been 
observed,  either  nuclear  or  oonventloiMdly 
powered.  And  for  years  now  Improvements 
have  progisasively  been  made  in  a  series  of 
deadly  IMtle  missile  boats  running  into  hun- 
dreds o(  units. 

Beoently  Leninffrad,  the  second  of  the  large 
erulsar  haUoopter  carriers  emerged  from  her 
lengthy  bxilldera'  and  proving  trlala.  She  ^«d 
her  slater  Ship  Motkva  afford  tte  moat  ex- 
tenstva  verOoal  lift  off  and  tooeh  down  flight 
facllltlaa  aver  contrived  In  the  limited  oom- 
paas  of  a  guided  mlsaUs  cruiser's  platform 
abaft  the  funnel.  It  would  be  no  surprise  if 
after  the  experience  gained  with  tiMaa  Alps 
the  Soviet  Navy  want  the  whole  hog  and  pro- 
duced a  flat-top  oarrlar  for  operating  fixed 
wing  airoaft. 

In  Sonet  submarlna  oonstraotlan  the  pen- 
dulum Msas  to  have  staiiad  to  sntng  tlM 


other  way.  Ftom  an  all  out  oonoentratlon  on 
large  nuclear  powered  and  mlasUs  anasd 
veaasia  in  the  last  few  years  a  return  is  hiwg 
made  to  oonventlonaay  propped  and  orti». 
dOK  armed  boats  at  quite  modest  Mm»,nmi^^^ 
AU  the  same  the  US8B  is  currently  bulldliw 
at  least  three  types  o<  nudsar  powased  suh* 
marines  and  one  class  of  dlesti-daotrlc  pro. 
peUed  subnmrlnsa, 

nie  Soviet  union  Is  not  neglecting  any 
aspect  of  naval  warfare,  and  all  rininns  of 
warships,  from  the  largest  to  the  smaUaet  aia 
being  biUlt.  Bven  the  supposedly  outmoded 
cruisers  ara  being  employed.  Although  It  wis 
stated  oOdally  as  long  ago  as  1960  ti>nt 
orulsera  would  be  phased  out  and  that  sub- 
marines would  be  the  main  force  of  the  Navy, 
oma  of  the  still  extant  16  orthodox  cruisers 
has  been  converted  to  a  guided  missile  ship 
and  new  rocket  cruisers  continue  to  be  built 
The  USSB  also  cnntlnuss  to  build  or  im- 
prove destroyers,  and  there  is  an  exteosivs 
new  construction  programme  providing  for 
escorts  cf  the  small  frigate  type,  coastal  es- 
ooits  of  the  subtnsrlne  chaser  or  patrol  ve«al 
type,  coastal  minesweepers,  missile  boats,  tor- 
pedo boats,  amphibious  vessdis  and  support 
ships. 

The  expansion  of  Soviet  maritime  power 
was  a  mlUtary  phenomenon  of  the  190Qb 
which  looks  like  rising  to  a  flood  tide  in  ttM 
1970s.  At  the  turn  of  the  decade  not  only 
have  many  more  warships  been  added  to  the 
Flee*  compared  with  last  year,  but  another 
two  million  deadweight  tons  aggregate  of 
new  merchant  ships  have  sailed  on  to  the 
world-obess  board  of  mlUtary  strategy  to 
Join  the  Soviet  high-seas  fleet  of  ao-caUad 
"fishing"  veesels.  the  fiotlllss  of  sophisticated 
•Taaaaroh"  ships,  and  the  squadrons  of  para- 
military support  ships  which  oonstitute  a 
long  Fleet  Train. 

The  Soviet  roaming  fleet  of  non-combatant 
ships,  the  largest  In  the  world,  continues  to 
grow  and  expand  Its  operations  far  distant 
from  the  USSR,  while  the  Soviet  fleet  of 
fighting  ships  is  extending  Its  activities 
throughout  the  world,  demonstrating  grow- 
ing confidence  In  the  Navy's  technical  and 
operational  competence  and  pursuing  its  mis- 
sions with  imagination,  ingenuity  and  flexi- 
bility. At  most  all  this  adds  up  to  a  Soviet 
drive  to  attain  supreme  seapower.  At  least 
It  means  the  not  so  new  custom  of  the  big- 
gest boy  "showing  the  flag"  brought  to  a  flna 
art. 

The  Soviet  penetration  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Is  of  special  significance.  By  its  con- 
centraUon  and  continued  presence  the  Soviet 
neet  in  this  middle  sea  can  deflect  the  In- 
fluence of  the  U.S.  Sixth  neet.  turn  the 
poUUcal  axU,  upset  the  status  quo  tar  aU 
tha  European,  Minor  Asian  and  African  na- 
tions on  the  long  Mediterranean  seaboard. 
"Mare  Nostrum",  the  Italians  called  it, 
though  It  hardly  ever  was.  For  a  century  and 
a  half  from  Trafalgar  onwards  It  was  man 
noatrum  for  Great  Britain  imposing  a  Pax 
Brltannlca.  "Hien  for  all  too  short  a  time  the 
Medltwranean  was  indisputably  American. 
Now  the  USA  shares  uneasily  with  the  USSR 
In  a  situation  which  is  neither  peace  nor 
war,  both  hnirtlng  the  flints  and  the  sparks 
which  could  tavuOi  off  the  explosive  In^edl- 
ents  in  the  hands  of  Egypt  and  Israel. 

It  Is  not  only  the  Mediterranean  in  which 
the  USSR  is  interested.  Her  outsurge  extends 
to  all  the  seven  seas.  So  much  so  that  the 
question  might  Justiflably  be  posed:  Who  Is 
poUdng  the  wortd  now?  Britain  la  withdraw- 
ing into  isolation  like  any  mid-west  state, 
and  the  US  has  waU  deflned  and  limited- 
compass  flaeta  in  aereral  spheres  somewhat 
reduced  to  provide  reinforcements  or  replace- 
manta  for  the  considerable  fleet  supporting 
tbe  war  off  Vietnam;  but  the  USSB  has  war- 
ships all  over. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Navy  now 
Indudas  75  nudesr-powered  submazlnas.  830 
dlaaal-drlvan  aubmarlnaa.  3  haUooptar  oar» 
nan,  as  cruisers,  100  destroyers.  100  sscorts. 
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375  patrol  vaaaels,  800  minesweepers,  126  mls- 
aile  boaU,  800  torpedo  boaU,  100  amphibious 
jhlps,  180  amphibious  craft,  and  UteraUy 
thousands  of  support  ships,  auxiliary  vessels 
and  service  craft. 

It  is  slgnlflcant  that  the  USSR,  after  con- 
centrating on  nuclear  powered  submarine 
construction  over  the  last  few  years,  has  gone 
back  to  building  conventional  submarines 
AS  well.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  the  Soviet  Navy  can  see  no  merit  in 
employing  a  nuclear  powered  submarine  of 
6,000  tons  costing  £30,000,000  on  a  task  that 
could  be  performed  equally  well  in  the  re- 
quired circumstances  by  a  diesel  powered 
submarine  of  1,000  tons  costing  only  £3,- 
000,000  but  equipped  with  the  same  number 
of  torpedo  tubes. 

Admiral  Hyman  Rickover,  father  of  the 
nuclear  powered  warship,  is  reported  to  have 
predicted  that  by  the  end  of  1970  the  USSR 
will  have  more  nuclear  powered  submarines 
than  the  United  States  (this  is  unlikely  on 
the  existing  figures  he  gave — 70  for  the  USSR 
and  87  for  the  USA) .  But  there  is  no  magic 
In  nuclear  power  which  automatically  makes 
the  vehicle  it  Is  driving  better  than  a  con- 
ventionally propelled  vessel.  A  nuclear  re- 
actor Is  merely  an  alternative  tona.  of  steam 
generator  to  the  txHler,  and  the  turbines  and 
associated  machinery  are  the  same  as  In  any 
other  ship.  A  big  diesel -electric  powered  sub- 
marine could  carry  ballistic  missiles  as  easily 
as  a  nuclear  powered  submarine.  Its  limi- 
tation is  that  it  has  to  be  refueled  periodi- 
cally giving  even  a  breathing  tube  subma- 
rine only  temporary  invisibility,  whereas  a 
nuclear  powered  submarine  through  its  un- 
limited range  has  permanent  anonymity.  The 
USSB  has  a  number  of  diesel  driven  sub- 
marines  carrying   ballistic   missiles. 

uwiTBU  iciiroooic 

The  naval  planners  In  Britain  have  mul- 
tlfdd  tasks,  not  made  any  easier  by  having 
to  be  done  simultaneously:  to  reduce  the 
fleet  to  its  lowest  ever  peacetime  level  com- 
mensurate with  the  abdication  of  a  world- 
wide role  and  superpower  status;  to  conserve 
and  maintain  what  remains  and  prepare  it 
against  emergencies  in  the  areas  from  which 
It  has  nominally  withdrawn  but  to  which 
It  might  have  to  return;  and  In  the  mean- 
time to  build  up  the  fleet  of  the  future  to 
a  slae  and  shape  adequate  for  the  envisaged 
requirements  of  the  late  1970b  and  1980s. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  with  the  three 
classes  of  surface  ships  to  be  brought  Into 
service  In  the  Fleet  in  the  1970s.  The  design 
for  the  new  cruisers  which  will  succeed  the 
converted  helicopter  cruisers  of  the  "Tiger" 
class  is  being  developed  to  provide  three  main 
Ci^iabllltles :  the  deployment  of  anti-subma- 
rine helicopters,  command  and  control  of 
naval  and  maritime  air  forces,  and  a  com- 
trlbutlon  to  area  sea  defence.  Their  con- 
struction will  also  provide  an  optional  capa- 
bility of  operating  vertical  or  short  take  off 
and  landing  aircraft,  but  further  work  has 
to  be  carried  out  before  any  decision  can 
be  taken  as  to  whether  the  advantages  of 
taking  up  this  alternative  propensity  woiild 
Justify  the  substantial  cost  involved.  The 
cruisers  will  be  powered  by  gas  turbines: 
they  have  been  designed  with  a  through  deck 
unimpeded  by  superstructure  for  the  oper- 
ation of  aircraft.  The  ships  wUl  be  armed 
with  "Sea  Dart"  s\irfaoe-to-alr  mlssUe 
launchen.  Design  aaslstanoa  contracta  are 
bdng  placed  with  the  ahlpbuUdlng  industry 
In  1970. 

Sheffield,  the  first  of  the  new  destroyers  to 
carry  "Sea  Dart"  missiles,  and  Amazon,  the 
first  of  the  new  frigates  of  Yarrow-Vosper 
design,  are  under  construction;  and  further 
destroyer  contracts  will  follow  during  the 
year  while  three  more  frigates  have  been 
ordered. 

HMS  Blaise  has  completed  proving  trials 
after  her  rebuilding  aft  to  carry  three  "Wes- 
sex  m"  helicopters  and  is  now  on  a  world 


cruise.  The  similar  conversion  of  her  sister 
ship  Tiger  to  carry  "Sea  King"  hellcoptors 
wUl  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1971,  and 
the  reconstruction  of  Lion,  the  third  ship  oi 
the  class,  is  scheduled. 

The  aircraft  carrier  Ark  Royal,  is  now  op- 
erational after  her  three  years'  special  reflt 
and  conversion  costing  about  £32,500,000  to 
enable  her  to  operate  Phantom  aircraft.  She 
is  now  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  aircraft 
carriers  in  the  world,  a  vast  and  wonderful 
military  machine  constituting  a  potent  in- 
strument of  sea  power,  and  representing  a 
massive  contribution  to  Britain's  deterrent 
against  war. 

Her  sister  ship  Sagle  Is  also  in  active  serv- 
ice during  the  year  and  can  operate  Phan- 
tom aircraft.  This  great  vessel  was  also  re- 
designed and  reconstructed  a  few  yean  ago 
and  Is  an  equal  partner  with  Ark  Royal  in 
Britain's  front  line  striking  power.  Her  re- 
juvenation, which  cost  £31,000,000,  gave  her 
an  extension  of  life  into  the  19808. 

During  their  modernisation  and  rehabili- 
tation they  were  not  only  converted  and 
strengthened  to  carry  the  latest  aircraft  but 
the  opportunity  was  taken  while  they  were 
in  dockyard  hands  to  update  them  from 
stem  to  stern,  from  keel  to  truck,  and  from 
the  starboard  Island  to  the  port  fully  angled 
deck.  Every  compartment  in  each  ship  was 
brought  to  current  and  foreseeable  future 
standards,  with  generously  reappointed  ac- 
commodation and  furniture,  air  condition- 
ing and  insulation,  every  scientific  aid  to  op- 
erating aircraft  and  fighting  the  ships,  and 
every  possible  amenity  for  the  efficiency, 
health  and  recreation  of  the  ship's  com- 
panies. 

Bach  of  these  vessels  is  a  mobile  airstrip 
extending  for  one  sixth  of  a  mile,  carrying 
Ite  own  hangar,  control  tower  and  the  base 
faclUtles  afforded  by  a  flight  deck  area  of 
four  acres  and  a  population  of  2300  sailors, 
airmen  and  engineers,  from  ocean  to  ocean 
at  a  speed  of  over  31  knots.  They  can  pro- 
ject overseas  the  visible  evidence  and  voice 
of  a  still  first  class  naval  power.  Surely  it 
would  be  at  least  inadvisable  to  phase  out 
these  magnificent  concentrations  of  military 
power,  the  largest  moving  machines  ever 
built,  before  they  have  expended  their  eco- 
nomical lives  and  before  new  types  of  ships 
capable  of  operating  an  improved  type  of 
longer  endurance  VTOL  aircraft  are  built  to 
replace  them. 

One  cannot  envy  the  awesome  re^wnai- 
billty  of  a  Defense  Mlidster  identified  as  the 
oite  who  found  it  expedient  to  draw  the 
nation's  front  teeth,  nor  measure  the  fear- 
some prospect  awaiting  a  Govemment  wlUch 
would  go  down  m  history  as  the  one  whlOh 
took  away  Britain's  alroraft  eairten  and 
henceforth  aent  her  naked  to  th»  oonferenoe 
tablea  of  the  world. 

ActuaUy  the  death  knell  bm  already 
Bounded  for  one  of  Brltaln'a  oialy  three  re- 
maining carriers,  for  it  is  ofllolally  stated 
that  HMS  Hermes  will  be  phased  out  from 
h»  present  flxed-wlng  flying  role  during  the 
year.  On  a  date  of  original  ooiiq>Ietian  bfla 
Bermet  la  the  Royal  Navy's  moat  modem  air- 
craft carrier.  She  flrst  Joined  the  Fleet  only 
ten  years  ago,  so  could  BonaaUy  be  e^>ected 
to  serve  until  1980  at  least.  eqMdally  aa  she 
was  extensively  refitted  during  1904-S8  at  a 
oost  of  £10,000,000  and  widened  and  re- 
armed with  guided  mlaalle  laondien.  She 
seems  destined  to  be  converted  Into  a  com- 
mando ship,  as  It  would  Indeed  be  foUy  to 
scrap  a  warahlp  of  her  alae.  ooat  and  oom- 
jdexlty.  She  will  doubtleaa  replaoe  the  moat 
worn  of  the  two  Invaluatde  «wi»»n«^iMt»  ahlpa. 
AIMon  and  BtiltMirk  which  with  the  ublqul- 
toua  assaiilt  ahlpa  Fearleaa  and  IntrepU,  con- 
stitute Britain's  amphlMotia  toroes. 

It  la  a  aouioo  of  dlsapptMntmaat  in  naval 
otielea  that  only  one  new  fleet  aubmarlne, 
HMS  OhunhlU  has  been  oomptated  after  an 
Interval  of  several  yeara.  TIm  flrst  nudear 
powered  fleet  submarine,  JDreodnou^/tt.  wm 


completed  In  1068,  the  aaooatf.  VtUant,  In 
1966,  and  the  third,  Waraptte.  In  1967  (In  tlM 
Intmia  the  four  deterrent  submarlnas  B«- 
noton,  Bepuise,  Beaolutkm.  and  Btvaitfe  hava 
been  completed) . 

Meanwhile  the  ntimber  of  oonveatlonally 
powered  patnd  submarlnaa  haa  been  drasti- 
cally reduced.  Tliere  are  now  only  37  oom- 
I»ldng  31  operatloiua  or  preparing  for  aerr- 
loe  and  six  in  reserve  or  under  reflt.  This 
is  the  lowest  number  in  the  history  of  the 
Submarine  Servtoe  since  It  first  falned  Im- 
petus over  60  yean  ago. 

Attention  was  called  to  an  impending  re- 
duction in  the  niunber  of  submarines  In 
these  columns  two  years  ago.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  siirvlvlng  vmr-buUt  submarines 
had  been  gradually  v^ilttled  down  on  account 
of  age  until  only  16  remained  and  that  theae 
would  have  to  go  shortly.  That  warning  was 
not  very  graciously  received  by  the  protag- 
onists of  the  Submarine  Service  who  pointed 
out  that  the  boate  in  question  had  all  been 
refitted;  but  since  then  no  fewer  than  ten  of 
them  have  been  officially  i4>proved  for  scrap 
and  the  surviving  six  cannot  last  much 
longer.  The  only  o(»npensatlon  from  new 
construction  in  the  same  period  is  the  on* 
fleet  submarine. 

It  is  true  that  three  more  nuclear  powered 
fleet  submarines,  Conqueror,  Courageous  (ex- 
Superb)  and  Swiftaure  are  under  construc- 
tion and  that  two  more  are  In  the  pipeline, 
but  before  even  one  more  fleet  submarine  is 
oon^rieted  a  total  of  28  conventional  sub- 
marines ( 15  "A"  class  and  18  "T"  oonverslona 
and  streamlines)  will  have  been  dlspoeed  of 
ovM"  a  period  of  three  years,  leaving  Britain 
with  a  bare  handful  of  nuclear  powered  fleet 
submarines  and  the  31  post-war  built  dlead 
driven  boate. 

This  is  simply  not  good  enough  even  in 
peacetime  for  a  country  with  as  many  world- 
wide intereste  as  Britain  and  investments 
abroad  running  Into  billions  of  £s  sterling. 
Nor  Is  it  commensurate  with  her  history,  her 
still  considerable  Influence  and  the  voice  that 
she  presumes  to  have  In  the  world's  affaire.  As 
a  nucleus  for  war  emergency  it  Is  entirely  in- 
adequate. If  Britain  Is  not  to  remain  an  air- 
craft carrlw  power  she  should  at  least  con- 
tinue to  be  a  submarine  power.  Otherwise 
the  Royal  Navy  will  be  reduced  to  merely  a 
frigate  navy,  e^>eclaUy  as  it  seems  that^th* 
vagaries  of  the  "Seaslug"  missilea  and  the 
dUBeuItlee  Involved  in  refltting  the  aophlatl- 
cated  ahlpa  in  which  they  are  carried  wlB 
limit  the  number  of  the  "County"  daas  de- 
stroyers  that  can  be  operational  to  only  about 
half  of  the  eight  at  sea  at  any  one  time. 

What  Is  wanted  to  redress  the  dedlnlnc 
submarine  strength  altaatlon  la  a  crash  new 
construetlan  programme  of  a  doaan  utmty 
patrol  submarines  of  medium  alaa.  aay  1,000 
tons,  powered  by  dlaaals,  which  would  apan 
the  Interim  until  a  snlBclent  number  of  nu- 
dear powered  fleet  submarlnaa  can  be  oom- 
pleied.  These  conventional  submarines  could 
be  built  In  pain  or  groups  of  three  or  four 
simultaneously  by  a  number  of  specialist 
Butanarlne  builders  in  Ilttie  more  than  a  year 
if  the  neoeaaary  go  ahead  signal  were  given. 
Iliey  oould  have  Just  as  many  torpedo  tubes 
as  is  now  oustomary  In  the  largest  nuclear 
powered  submarlnaa  and  therefore  in  that  re- 
apeot  oonstttnte  Just  as  deadly  weapona,  and 
they  would  do  useful  for  both  <q;wratla(ia 
and  training. 

WATO 

The  Standing  Naval  Force  Atlantle  (STAN 
AVFOBLANT),  the  North  AtlanUo  Tkeaty 
Organisation's  permanent,  multi-nation 
aquadran,  the  purpoee  of  which  is  to  dem- 
onstrate NATO  solidarity  and  tmtty.  haa 
again  had  a  suooaaaful  year  of  operational 
exodses  and  manoeuvres.  It  has  been  and 
oould  be  any  number  and  any  oombtnatlon 
of  vessels  of  any  cf  the  ship  oootrlbutlng 
nations  in  NATO,  namdy  Belgium.  Canada, 
Denmark,  Germany.  Greece,  Italy,  Nether- 
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imOa.   Honrmy.   FonagaL    Tukaj,   Unttod 

TiM  Staadlac  HkvU  Vhm  AttanUe  oouM 
b*  auMh  BMira  vtabto  utf  tfwiiT*  m  a  d»- 
tflcnst  acKlait  war  if  tt «««  pvomotad  tasn 
«a  taMnwaanal  atwiften  to  a  anprasia- 
«Unal  OaM  ailmlnlfad  aa«  eonttoOti  hy  a 
Qnater  Atlantic  Tnaty  Occanlzauon 
(OATO)  ownprtrtng  not  (nUy  tbe  entwhUa 
OMtb  AUantlo  Ttaaty  Ortanlaatlon  (MATO) 
tat  a  Soutli  Atlantto  TtmXf  Orfanlaatlan 
(BATO)  and  a  MMttamnaaa  TVaaty  Ona- 
nlaatloB  (lono). 

A  OATO  aKtandlBg  wmtb  from  the  prwent 
•rbttrarUy  find  tropleal  Una  of  latttuda 
UmltB  oonld  Unk  np  aontta  Africa,  navar  ba- 
f  oca  In  mteh  a  atratasle  poattlao  on  tba  tiada 
roata  roond  ttia  Oapa,  and  tha  Atlantto  coast 
natlona  of  South  Amartea.  It  ooold  make 
aortlaa  Into  tha  Indian  Ooean  to  pleree  the 
voM  cauaed  by  tha  withdrawal  at  Brttlah 
fotoea  from  their  tradltUmal  qdieraa  o<  tn- 
fluenee.  (Ohlnaaa  naTal  aotlflty  la  tha  Tn^t^w 
Ooean  haa  already  been  obanrred). 

In  theea  daya  of  nnanolal  atHncaocy  and 
political  agqMdlenoy  a  number  of  wanhlpa 
are  belnc  nerlfloed  to  the  ah4>braakna  be- 
fore their  eeooomloal  Uvea  have  been  ex- 
pended. Theee  oonld  be  tamed  oyer  to  OATO 
M"*  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Atlantic 
?— *y  oountrlee  aa  a  whcHa  or  "'^'''♦^tninl  In 
raeerve  on  a  abort  notice  baala  for  uae  In 
emerguioy. 

Tba  Metherlanda  haa  dlspaBaed  with  her 
only  aircraft  oaiiter  and  Canada  la  «iiT«-iT.g 
of  her  one  aircraft  carrier.  Britain  Ua^ed- 
uled  to  phaae  out  one  of  hw  three  remain- 
Ing  aircraft  earrlata  (only  ten  yeara  old) 
ebortly.  Thla  maana  that  MATO  aa  at  preaant 
oonstltntad  wUl  bava  loat  the  noteatlal  baok- 
Ing  of  three  aircraft  oametafno  mean  dim- 
inution of  Aniad  atrlking  power. 

The  uaited  SUtea  arrived  at  the  figure  of 
16  aa  tha  abaolute  minimum  number  of  front 
Una  aircraft  camen  required  in  the  oTarall 
•Bbmaa  of  naUonal  and  allied  aeourtty.  But 
to  aaaaaaioc  this  figure  aha  muat  have  taken 
into  oonalderatian  tha  number  of  aircraft 
mmere  poaaeaaed  by  the  other  MATO  ooun- 
Wea  who  could  hold  the  fort  in  the  Atlantic 
ttie  Medttonanean  or  South  Seat  Aala  while 
bar  OTO  caman  ware  oocupled  elaewhera.  So 
each  aircraft  carrier  scrapped  by  other  MATO 
oowntrtea  means  that  the  USA  wlU  have  to 
taUd  another  carrier  If  the  predetermined 
■tntegle  pattern  is  to  be  «f<»»»Tiin^  But  if 
»«I«adant  allied  earrien  ware  transferred  to 
a  supra-national  OATO,  financed  by  the  oon- 
•Utuent  nations  according  to  their  means 
the  itatut  qvo  could  be  juwerred. 

IVrom  the  State  (ICeh.)  JonmaL  juIt  ai 

1971) 

AiOBicA  CaiTt  Bxax  SaooMo  Rats  Sraroa 

roT  many  years  UJB.  dafenae  stratedsta 

nave  expreased  fears  that  the  xmttad  Statee 

would  beowne  a  aeoond  rate  military  power. 

TOtn  famy  recently  their  mesaage  was  rtfec- 

tire  in  maintaining  a  high  leyel  of  defense 

piepaieHnws. 

In  lay  part  this  fear  stemmed  from  the 
pre-World  War  n  era  when  wldenvead  tsola- 
ttonut  sentiment  helped  teduce  the  armed 
rorcea  to  a  dangerously  low  leral.  Americans 

2r°*f  *£!™  P*^  '<"■  "»•  reduction  In  the 
toontts  Immediately  after  the  Pearl  Harbor 
diaaster. 

FoUoirtng  the  war  the  emphasta  switched 
to  a  high  sute  of  military  preparedneaa  b«- 
oftuee  <rf  the  emerging  power  of  the  Soviet 
union.  For  nearly  two  decadea  trjs.  military 
leaders  had  Uttle  dUBculty  Uj  penuadlns 
Oragrtw.  to  pay  for  a  big  peacetime  umed 
tOTce  and  for  new  weapons  dievelopment— 
but  then  came  a  new  putii  for  a  turnaround. 

Today^thwe  is  growing  evidence  that  the 
TJS.  U  drifting  back  to  the  poaltlon  of  a 
eecond  rate  military  power  whUe  the  Soviet 
union,   wboee  teadera  are  unhanqjered   by 
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aleotlona  and  pubUe  opinion,  oontinue  to 
aooalatate  a  total  mlUtMy  btilldiq>. 

Vartoua  dvUlan  pantia  atudying  the  altua- 
ticn  have  oogncluded  that  Busata,  with  vast 
gao-poUtlcal  goals.  Is  not  seeking  military 
parity  with  the  U.S.  but  U  detarmined  to  be- 
come the  unchallenged  mUltuy  poww  of  the 
wa9d.  Sonw  analyata  oootand  the  Sovleta 
are  already  near  that  goaL 

Lateat  to  suggest  this  Is  Janet  wigtittwg 
Shipa,  a  Brltlah  baaed  mlllt«y  rnsniuL  or- 
ganlaatlon  which  for  decadea  haa  studied  the 
relativa  navy  power  of  many  n^M/^nj 

Jane'a  recently  reported  that  the  Sonet 
navy  u  rapidly  surpassing  the  United  Statee 
In  almost  erery  area  except  aircraft  carrleta. 
and  that  the  Soviets  will  have  enough  nu- 
clear strength  by  the  mld-1970'a  to  kno«dc 
out  an  American  land  based  n>t— <i^  uMl 
bombers  In  one  blow. 

Tba  afinqy  alao  oontanda  Busala  haa 
Cslned  Mpsclflrtty  over  tba  UjB.  to  numbers 
of  totarooottoantal  *«»1*1itlft  mlaatlea  and  oy^ 
It  oould  aoon  anrpaas  tha  VA,  to  PoUrla-typa 
snbmartnaa  one  of  «ha  moat  vital  weapons 
to  tha  Amartcan  daf  sMa  syatam. 

Uany  could  brash  this  off  aa  ao  much  aeaia 
talk,  and  tba  fk-aqnant  raytfatiooa  of  Ameri- 
can mnttary  waste  during  recent  yaaa  to 
ooat  overruns,  dsfvalopmant  of  noa-woikaMa 
vaapooa  and  tha  like  have  not  datM  anything 
to  MUXMiraga  sympathy  for  the  defenae  plan- 
Mn.  Tte.  American  mOltary  leadara  have 
often  cried  wolf  to  the  peat  whan  aoUd  evi- 
dence waa  lacking.  Themlaallegap  uproar  of 
ten  yeara  ago  la  one  axampla. 

So  thara  la  Uttle  surprise  that  numenus 
oongreaman  are  fJXpp^wg  at  tha  «v>f««a« 
budget  to  reeponae  to  public  coaqdatots 
about  waata  and  the  need  of  more  nkoney  to 
meat  tha  nation's  domaatlc  problems. 

WhUe  It  Is  osrtato  that  few  want  to  engage 
to  a  oonttoulng  and  imumt^yf  arma  race, 
thera  does  come  a  time  when  realUlea  must 
be  oonaldarad.  One  major  raaUty.  we  believe, 
to  that  tha  TTUted  Stataa  oannot  engage  to 
unHatoal  dlaarmament  to  tha  extant  that 
this  naUon  has  no  real  deterrent  power  Itft. 

TtM  Soviet  mlUtazy  bulldap  has  been  laal 
enough  to  ahaka  up  the  leadara  of  Bad  China, 
vbich  faoea  Buaata  along  a  maastva  northam 


Tha  Sovlat  mUltary  rrwianua  to  real  antmgh. 
to  tha  lUddla  Mast,  tha  todlaa  Ocean,  the 
IBsdltarranaan  and  Baatam  Buropa  aa  w«U  aa 
Atrloa. 

Oertalnly,  tbara  muat  be  a  nnt»ti«««Tn  cam- 
paign to  wipe  out  military  apandlng  waata 
and  U*  doaar  somtiny  of  weapons  develop, 
mant  and  -"-*- 


effiorto  to  aohleva  aafe  arma  oooXkA 

BBts  muat  be  punued.  for  this  Is  still 
tba  ultimatB  adutton. 

But  at  the  eama  time,  the  lissniis  hiatorv 
haa  tau^t  na  abould  be  ranambered.  Vora- 
tooat  of  tbaaa  la  that  tha  ooat  of  being  mlll- 
twtty  onprepaNd  la  dlaasteoos. 

MTk  CLANCY.  B«r.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  and  ra- 
tional men  all  over  the  world  would 
acree  that  the  greatest  benefit  man- 
ktod  conld  do  for  Itself  would  be  to  elim- 
inate weapons  and  wars. 

Aa  man  has  progressed  through  the 
centuries  he  has  also  progressed  in  the 
art  of  destroying  himself.  His  weapons 
have  become  much  more  sophisticated. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  results  of  an  all- 
out  nuclear  world  war  between  today's 
super  powers  the  mind  boggles  at  the 
destruction  that  would  be  wrought. 

Some  say  that  If  we  lay  down  our  arms 
others  will  do  the  same.  The  sentiment 
is  admirable,  but  reality  tempers  the 
sentiment.  We  must  ask.  "Can  we  afford 
to  make  such  a  move?"  Mankind's  his- 
tory answers  with  a  resounding  "no." 


A  quote  by  Gen.  Oeorge  Mara^np  «„»>■ 
up  the  problem.  He  said  ^^ 

We  bava  tried  alnca  the  Mrth  of  our  aa> 
tlon  to  promote  our  love  of  peaoe  by  a  dto- 
play  of  weaknees.  This  course  haa  faUed  xm 
utterly. 

Since  World  War  n.  America  has  ha4 
an  overwhelming  advantage  in  strategle 
weapons.  Not  in  manned  armies,  or 
numbers  of  tanks,  or  even  in  numbers 
of  airplanes.  The  power  has  been  in  the 
aWllty  to  deliver  enough  destruction  to 
make  any  direct  move  against  this  coun- 
try absolute  suicide  for  a  nation  contem- 
plating any  such  move. 

What  have  we  done  with  this  power? 
Have  we  attempted  to  conquer  nations 
acquire  more  land  mass?  No,  and  we 
are  the  first  super  power  in  world  his- 
tory  not  to  foUow  a  course  of  military 
expansion  while  holding  the  strategic 
balance  of  power. 

When  the  Monguls  had  the  greatest 
military  power  in  the  world  Genghis 
Khan  wreaked  havoc  In  Asia  Minor 
When  the  Greeks  had  it,  Alexander  con- 
quered in  India.  When  the  Romans  bad 
it.  Caesar  built  forts  in  E^land.  When 
Hitler  had  It,  total  world  diHnlnanoe 
was  his  goal. 

Yet  the  United  States  of  America— 
at  the  time  when  it  owned  W^oo  per- 
cent  of  all  the  world's  atomic  power- 
chose  to  use  diplomacy  against  Russia 
over  Iran.  The  United  States— when  the 
only  nuclear  strike  force  In  the  worid 
was  the  Strategic  Air  Command— chose 
to  use  air  transport  to  move  the  goods 
of  life  in  order  to  break  the  Berlin  Block- 
ade rather  than  employ  weapons  to  de- 
stroy the  blockaders. 

And  since  World  War  n  another  Inter- 
esting fact  surfaces.  Between  the  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n  22  years  passed. 
It  has  now  been  26  years  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  In  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  there  have  been 
several  localized  wars,  the  first  two 
that  come  to  mind  are  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, but  there  are  doans  of  others,  in- 
cluding the  Middle  East  crisis.  Yet,  no 
major  military  confrontation  between 
supM-  powers.  We,  by  design,  have 
avoided  using  what  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing superiority.  The  other  side  has 
avoided  a  direct  military  confrontation, 
undoubtedly  because  it  was  weaker  from 
a  strategic,  or  nuclear  delivery  stand- 
point. 

TWs  country  has  grown  and  prospered 
for  the  past  26  years,  and  at  the  same 
time  helped  a  good  portloD  of  the  woiid 
rebuild  from  the  rubble  of  World  War  n. 
Tlila  has  beoi  accomplished  behind  the 
unused  shield  of  our  strategic  forces.  Un- 
fcvtunately,  we  are  faced  with  the  grim 
project  that  we  are  no  longer  the  dom- 
inant strategic  power  In  the  world. 

Tlie  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  com- 
prised of  business  and  professional  lead- 
ers, recently  reported  that — 

.  .  .  vs.  strategic  superiority  has  ended. 

The  panel  reported,  and  I  quote— 

The  Soviet  Union  has  moved  significantly 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  ICBM's,  the 
principal  weapons  system  of  the  nuclear  age. 

The  panel  also  reported,  and  again  I 
quote — 
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There  U  reaaon  to  baUeva  that  the  Sovlat 
mmon  envlalona  a  new  era  which  It  wtU  dom- 
tiwte.  employing  superior  military  power 
and  the  threat  of  its  use  to  adileve  kmg- 
eherlshed  political,  eoonomlc  and  even  mili- 
tary objectives. 

TbA  words  of  the  panel,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  1969,  are  sobering 
indeed. 

We  and  the  Soviets  employ  the  same 
Triad  concept  of  strategic  forces,  con- 
sisting of  manned  bombers,  and  land  and 
sea-based  missiles.  The  tremendous 
growth  in  the  Soviet  strategic  forces  can 
be  shown  by  a  comparison  of  numbers  of 
strategic  weapons  in  196S  and  1970.  In 
1965  we  had  854  ICBM's.  they  had  270. 
Tht  numbers  today  are  the  UJB.  1,054 
rcBM's  and  the  Russians  1,500.  In  sub- 
marine-launched missiles  we  had  464  In 
1965,  they  had  120.  Today  the  totals  read 
nJ3.  656,  UJ3.SJI.  400.  At  the  rate  they 
are  building  missile-launching  subma- 
rines the  Soviets  will  have  at  least  900 
missiles  under  water  by  1975. 

In  the  area  of  heavy  strategic  bconbers 
this  country  still  maintains  a  lead,  but 
our  force  of  B-52's  is  getting  old.  llie 
first  ones  went  Into  service  in  1955,  and 
the  new  Strategic  Air  Command  bomber, 
the  B-1,  is  3  years  away  from  its  first 
flight.  The  Russians  are  reported  to  be 
flight  testing  a  new  swlng-wlng  strategic 
bomber,  which  means  it  could  go  into 
service  probably  by  the  time  the  first  B-1 
is  mak^  its  first  test  fiight.  Another 
point  to  remember  about  the  Russian  nu- 
clear-delivering bomber  force  is  that  they 
kept  their  1,000  or  so  B-47-t3rpe  b^Hnbers 
in  service  while  we  chose  to  retire  ours. 

The  blue  rlbbcxi  panel  pointed  out  what 
could  be  the  result  of  this  shift  to  strate- 
gic superiority.  It  said — 

If  these  obeervable  trends  continue,  the 
UjB.  will  become  a  eeoond-rate  power  Inca- 
pafale  of  aaaurlng  the  future  aaouri^  and  tiaa- 
dom  ol  Its  people. 

QentlKnai,  It  Is  our  Job  to  see  that  this 
does  not  happen.  We  are  the  caies  who 
control  the  purse  strings  of  the  coimtry. 
It  is  a  difficult  Job  to  balance  the  distri- 
bution of  fimds,  but  one  thing  Is  clear,  if 
we  cannot  defend  ourselves  in  a  crisis, 
all  other  "priorities"  become  academic. 
There  are  military  development  programs 
now  underway  that  are  vital  to  our  stra- 
tegic forces  and  to  the  future  of  our 
country.  Among  these  I  would  list  In 
order  of  priority  the  B-1  bomber  for 
SAC,  the  SRAM  attack  missile,  and  the 
iQ)datIng  of  our  Mlnuteman  and  Posei- 
don submarine  forces  when  appropriate. 
All  of  these  systems  are  vital  to  making 
oar  triad  the  credible  deterrent  It  must 
be  through  the  rest  of  this  century.  It  is 
our  reqxmslbllity  and  duty  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  is  so  clearly  pointed  out 
in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitutian, 
which  states: 

The  first  duty  of  the  national  Qovem- 
Bient  Is  to  provide  for  the  ocHnmon  defenae 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  KUTKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tiilnk  this  body  should  remember  from 
time  to  time  the  wcmls  cS.  the  phllosoiAer 
Santayana.  who  said — 

Those  who  do  not  leam  from  the  past  aza 
condemned  to  repeat  It. 


We  have.  aU  of  lis  tn  oat  lifetimes, 
seen  nations  and  govemments  fall 
through  neglect  of  their  defenses,  and 
we  have  seen  other  regimes  shake  and 
quake,  barely  recovering  ti^nnselves  in 
time  to  avoid  collapse. 

We  have  heard  excellent  summations 
today  on  our  national  defense  posture, 
vls-a-vlfi  the  hardware  that  our  Armed 
Forces  must  have.  When  you  hire  a 
workman,  you  want  him  to  have  the  best 
tools  possible,  and  we  tn  Congress  recog- 
nise that  fact. 

But  what  of  the  workman  himself? 
Are  we  doing  everything  we  can  do  to 
assure  our  Nation  that  its  fighting  men 
will  be  the  best  in  the  world,  that  they 
will  be  led  by  the  best  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  doing  every- 
thing we  can  do  when  we  let  a  much- 
needed  military  pay  raise  languish  in  the 
haUs  of  Congress  while  we  fight  about 
extension  of  the  draft.  Differenoe  of 
opinlcm  plays  an  honorable  role  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Congress;  but  there 
Is  no  honor  in  allowing  the  dlffereiKres 
over  one  issue  to  hamstring  a  matter  so 
vital,  a  totally  unrelated  matter  that  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  coupled  with  tlie 
thornier  issue. 

Pnrtunately,  this  matter  Is  being  re- 
solved, but  I  wonder  how  many  excellent 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
were  lost  to  us  during  the  waiting  period. 
How  many  skilled  technicians  and  able 
leaders  must  we  now  train  and  i^plre 
to  replace  those  we  have  lost?  And  wiien 
we  dday,  how  much  Insplratkm  Is  that? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mean  to  carp  at 
our  Defense  Establishment  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  men  who  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces  when  I  say  that  these  men  mutt 
be  told,  and  told  in  tangible  ways,  that 
their  fellow  dtlaens  think  <rf  than  as 
members  of  an  honorable  calling.  I  think. 
by  and  large,  that  what  faults  there  are 
in  our  system,  can  be  laid  elsewhere — to 
the  Congress,  aixl  to  the  people. 

Kipling  summed  up  the  f  eetlngs  of  the 
soldier.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  saw  himself 
scorned  and  shunned  by  polite  sodety 
until  that  sodety  needed  him,  and  thcai 
it  was  different. 

If  s  Tommy  this,  and  Tommy  that,  and 
Tommy  you're  a  brute;  but  It's  "Tbto  red 
line  of  heroes,"  when  the  guns  begto  to  shoot. 

When  was  the  last  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  any  of  us  drove  20  miles  northeast 
of  our  city  to  look  at  the  Naval  Academy 
at  AnnapoUs?  How  many  of  us  have 
talked  with  the  cadets  and  midshipmen 
that  we  appoint  to  our  service  academies, 
to  leam  what  they  think  of  their  military 
futures,  whether  they  are  being  inspired 
to  become  the  type  of  men  we  want,  to 
whom  we  will  turn  over  the  reins  of  our 
national  defense  one  d^? 

I  do  not  bdieve  in  a  mercenary  army. 
Mr.  Speaker.  But  I  want  the  best  kind 
of  leadership  available  in  our  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  cast  whatever  votes  are  necessary  in 
this  House,  however  long  I  may  stay  ha«. 
to  accomplish  that  goal. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  participate  in  this  special  order 
of  business  on  our  deteriorating  natlttnal 
defense  pasture,  because  I  believe  our 
Nation  faces  a  period  of  grave  peril  not 


suflkiently  recognized  by  this  Congress 
or  this  country. 

Hie  two  great  oceans  which  have  Icoig 
protected  us  from  foreign  foes  now  can 
peril  us  instead,  for  they  are  full  of  un- 
dersea vessds  bearing  the  Hammer  ^nd 
Sickle.  The  Soviet  Navy  can  come  closer 
to  our  cities  and  military  <ni«taii«^«i(Trpif 
than  we  can  to  theirs.  They  can  come 
right  up  to  our  borders,  so  to  weak,  but 
they  have  a  buffer  of  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries protecting  most  of  theirs.  Russia 
may  be  land-locked,  but  we  may  find 
ourselves  sea-locked  after  having  en- 
Joyed  world  maritime  supremacy. 

The  newest  edition  of  "Jane's  Fighting 
Ships,"  the  1971-72  edition,  was  pub- 
lished last  week,  and  the  news  it  con- 
tained, news,  that  is,  for  the  American 
peoide,  but  not  for  those  of  us  wIk)  have 
been  concerned  about  this  for  years,  is 
very  serious  and  troublesome.  Jane's, 
which  I  think  is  universally  regarded  as 
an  authoritative  work,  the  definitive 
work  on  all  the  world's  fighting  ships. 
flatly  states  Uiat  American  naval 
strength  is  In  serious  decline  while  the 
Soviet  fleet  "now  represents  the  super- 
navy  of  a  superpower." 

Stated  in  Its  most  extrone  and  per- 
haps oversensationalized  form,  but  de- 
dudble  from  the  Jane's  findings,  the 
peril  to  America  could  be  posed  in  this 
question:  Does  the  survival  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist w(u-ld  rest  In  the  hands  of  a  scant 
score  or  more  of  U.S.  Polaris  submarines 
and  their  crews  at  scHue  given  zero  hour 
in  w(»-ld  history? 

For  Jane's  glumly  predicts  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  well  have  the  nuclear 
pimch  by  the  mid-70'8  to  destroy  virtu- 
ally all  American  land-based  Mlimteman 
missiles  and  SAC  bombers  in  one  surprise 
attack. 

Such  a  successful  strike  would  leave 
America's  41  Polaris/Poseidon  subma- 
rines as  the  most  survlvable  UJB.  stra- 
tegic deterrent  forces  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  Jane's  says. 

But  Jsme's — and  an  article  last  year  in 
the  iK'estigious  Armed  Forces  Journal  as 
well,  based  on  testimony  of  then 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm.  Thomas 
Moorer — also  reminds  us  that  of  the  41 
submarine  balllstic-mlsslle  force,  only  50 
to  60  percent,  about  24  or  so — ^Is  on  deter- 
rent patrol  at  any  given  time.  The  re- 
maining operational  submarines  are 
alongside  tenders  undergoing  a  28-day 
replenishment  and  refit  between  deter- 
rent patrols  or  are  undergoing  o>vertianl 
and  conversion  to  the  Posddon  capabil- 
ity. 

These  24  Polaris  crews  could  concdv- 
alfly  stand  between  us  and  the  end  of  the 
vihale  free  world  as  we  know  it.  Do  we 
want  to  allow  such  a  narrow  margin  to 
determine  the  future  fate  of  so  many 
people? 

But  aside  from  this  in  extremis  scena- 
rio, the  struggle  for  control  of  the 
world's  seas  is  an  even  more  immediate 
and  pressing  concern.  And  on  this  score 
also  Jane's  gives  us  littie  to  cheer  about 

The  editor  of  Jane's,  Raymond  V.  B. 
RIankman.  paints  this  gloomy  picture  of 
the  Mediterranean  situation: 
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So  proUllo  bM  Um  aowimt  lIMal 
buildliic  effort  bMQ  tb»t  Um  XJSAA.  Is 
now  mtUt  to  malnf  In  a  standltic  nkv*! 
force  In  the  MaiUtetnmean  6  times  stranger 
than  5  yean  ago  to  oottnter  the  American 
6th  Fleet. 

Tbe  picture  In  the  Indian  Ocean  is 
taanfiy  better: 

me  Brltlah  withdrawal  from  the  Indian 
Qpean  has  left  a  hole  In  Western  global  de- 
feneea— again,  fi  years  ago  the  VJ&SJL  had 
no  warships  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  to- 
day there  are  a  score  of  surface  shlpe  alone, 
and  there  Is  no  telling  how  many  Soviet 
sabmarlnas  are  in  the  area. 

And  we  aU  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
today  there  Is  a  real  Soviet  naval  pres- 
ence In  the  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean, 
and  need  we  say.  along  the  coastal  corri- 
dors of  these  United  States? 

llie  new  Jane's  details,  with  aU  the 
available  statistics,  the  declining  Ameri- 
can, and  booming  Soviet  naval  and  bal- 
listic missile  strengths. 

Consider  the  evidence,  as  presented  in 
Jane's.  As  given  by  Navy  officials  to  Con- 
gress. The  Soviet  Navy  has  already  ex- 
ceeded the  iniited  States  in  active  sur- 
face ships  and  total  nmnber  of  subma- 
rines. It  Is  now  pulling  even  in  the  num- 
ber of  nuclear-powered  submarines  and 
is  gaining  in  the  race  to  have  more  bal- 
listic nuclear  submarines  than  the  UJS. 
Navy.  The  lead  we  enjoy  in  this  cate- 
gory is  dangerously  tenuous. 

Not  only  this,  the  Soviets  have  a  larger 
nuclear  submarine  building  program. 
They  build  nuclear  submarines  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  month  and  current  Soviet 
construction  of  six  Polaris-type  ballistic- 
missile  submarines  a  year  could  give 
them  parity  if  not  superlcnity  in  this 
crucial  category  by  1975. 

Ih  addition,  the  Soviet  Navy  is  ahead 
of  the  American  Navy  in  vessel  cate- 
gories which  could  prove  important. 
They  have,  for  example,  270  submarine 
chasers  to  our  one.  They  have  450  missile 
and  torpedo  boats  to  our  37,  and  so  on. 

Ibe  Ctiltt  of  Naval  Operations,  Admi- 
ral Zumwalt,  told  Congress  this  year  in 
biB  annual  statement: 

We  estimate  the  Soviet  Navy  will  equal 
the  UJ9.  Navy  In  total  major  combatants  In 
1973. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  en- 
gaged In  a  crash  program  of  naval  build- 
ing— conventional  and  nuclear  subma- 
rines, fast,  small  and  8<v)hlsticated  mis- 
sile boats,  and  very  swift  and  up-to- 
date  destroyers,  there  has  been  an  Amer- 
ican naval  letdown  so  that  our  Navy  Is 
actually  deteriorating  while  the  Russian 
Navy  is  going  full  speed  ahead  in  the 
(Vposite  direction. 

Between  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget 
and  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget,  the  Navy 
has  been  forced  to  reduce  the  nuinber 
of  total  active  commissioned  fleet  ships 
^28  percent— or  289  shlpe,  down  to  858 
from  a  high  of  976 — a  severe  reduction 
for  the  UJ3.  fleet.  Most  of  the  ships  were 
mothbaDed  because  of  old  age.  The  en- 
croaching proUem  of  block  obsolescence 
is  now  upon  as. 

Whereas  no  Soviet  warship  assigned 
a  combat  role  Is  over  20  years  old,  about 
S7  percent  of  UjB.  warships  are  20  years 
old  or  older.  Age  is  even  becoming  a 
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factor  MBOBC  srtmaiines.  BcM  of  tbe 
57  nuelaar  attack  submarines  are  no 
longer  considered  ftrst-Une  submarines, 
Jane's  says,  and  24  at  the  36  conven- 
tlonally  powered  attack  submarines 
were  constructed  during  World  War  n. 

Meanwhile  XJB.  antisubmarine  forces 
have  been  reduced  as  part  of  the  overall 
cuttiack  of  the  XJB.  mnitary  estahUsb- 
ment.  Particularly  hard  hit  have  been 
tbe  number  of  surface  antisubmarine 
warfare  ships  and  antisubmarine  air- 
craft carriers  and  their  squadrons. 

Not  only  are  old  ships  being  dropped 
from  tbe  fleet  without  being  replaced, 
not  only  are  we  starting  to  lag  relativdy 
in  numbers,  speeds,  and  certain  weapons 
capabilities  of  our  nuclear  submarines, 
but  important  new  naval  capabillUee — 
some  possessed  by  the  Russian  Navy — 
have  not  been  funded  or  developed  for 
the  UJ3.  Navy,  or  will  not  see  the  light  of 
day  imtll  the  eighties.  The  antishlp  mis- 
sile capability.  Oulded  cruise  missile  sub- 
marines. The  undersea  long-range  mis- 
sile system — ^ULMS. 

TkuB  dangerous  and  disturbing  thing 
about  aU  these  gaps  is  that  we  cannot 
mount  a  modernisation  and  revitallsa- 
tion  program  for  our  Navy  In  10  minutes. 
It  takes  leadtime  and  as  the  weaponry 
and  ordnance  become  more  sophisticated 
and  complex,  that  leadtime  grows  even 
longer. 

Jane's  says  that  the  alarming  UJ3. 
Naval  situation  "hitherto  discussed  in 
closed  sessions  of  naval  officials  and  in 
this  annual.  Is  now  being  addressed 
openly." 

But  you  do  not  have  to  believe  me,  or 
even  Jane's  fighting  ships.  Listen  to  the 
carefully  chosen  words  of  Admiral  Zum- 
walt to  Congress  this  year.  And  note  the 
undercurrent  ot  urgency  as  he  goes  out 
to  the  very  verbal  end  of  his  bureau- 
cratically  Imposed  tether  as  a  service 
chief: 

Unlike  the  high  level  of  oonfldenoe  I  have 
In  our  nuclear  deterrent  forces,  I  have  a 
much  lower  level  of  o<»ildence  In  our  sea 
oonferol  farces.  In  my  estimation,  our  1973 
sea  control  forces  must  be  regarded  as  high 
risk  base  line  forces  from  which  we  must 
build  in  consonance  with  our  national  se- 
curity strategy  based  upon  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  noted  that  since  1988, 
we  have  allocated  an  average  of  less  than 
$2  billion  of  new  obllgational  authority 
annually  to  ship  construction  and  con- 
version programs,  and  less  than  IS  bil- 
ll(m  to  aircraft  and  missile  procurement 
and  modernization  programs.  He  said  the 
replacement  value  of  the  active  fleet  Is 
roughly  $75  bllllon.  Thus,  amniining  a  25- 
year  replacement  cycle,  it  would  require 
a  mitiimiim  of  $3  bUhon  annually  for 
shipbuilding  alone  and  "we  have  been 
falling  w^  btiilnd  a  reasonable  r^lace- 
ment  rate,"  he  noted. 

For  keeping  up  in  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine department.  Admiral  Zumwalt 
told  Congress  in  BCay  that  he  eonsiders 
up  to  eigdOC  attack  nuclear  submarines  a 
year  should  be  built  Funds  for  flve  are 
being  sought  from  Congress  this  year, 
the  highest  hi  several  years. 

The  late  chairman  of  our  Armed  Serv- 
ices Ccanmlttee,  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  right- 
ly dubbed  by  some  as  the  "Paul  Revere  of 


tbB  nnolear  age."  once  estlmatad  the  ( 
of  bringing  the  U.S.  Navy  up  to  a  par 
with  the  Russian  Navy  at  $6  billion  a 
year  minimum  for  5  years,  or  $25  bllUoii. 

Our  current  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished gentieman  from  Louisiana,  Mr 
BiBEMT.  has  suggested  that  the  Navy's 
obscdescence  is  the  achllles  heel  of  Amecl- 
can  defense  posture.  This  sentiment  was 
seconded  recently  by  the  former  manag- 
ing editor  of  Life  magazine  in  an  article 
on  deteriorating  American  defense  pos- 
ture: 

Ttoday  the  U.S.  Navy  as  the  service  bearing 
the  brunt  of  Soviet  oonfront&tlon.  It  Is  chal- 
lenged and  vulnerable.  The  logical  approach 
Is  not  to  cut  the  Navy  iMck,  which  is  what 
has  been  happening,  but  to  put  a  fast,  sun 
and  serloxu  rebuilding  eflort  Irxto  It. 

Do  the  American  people  want  to  have 
the  world's  No.  2  Navy?  I  say  they  do 
not.  Not  any  more  than  they  wanted  to 
be  the  second  nation  to  land  a  man  oo 
the  moon. 

I  believe  we  should  show  them  vividly 
and  graphically  the  peiils  we  face.  As 
a  first  step  toward  restoring  a  meaning- 
ful balance  between  the  Soviet  and 
American  Navies — and  by  that  I  mean 
modernizing  our  Navy — I  would  respect- 
fully urge  that  our  own  Armed  Services 
Committee — possibly  through  Its  sea- 
power  subcommittee — conduct  nationally 
televised  hearings  mto  this  crisis  situ- 
ation as  soon  as  ixMslble.  Once  the  people 
see  what  we  are  up  against,  I  feel  sure 
Congress  wiU  get  the  necessary  grass- 
roots support  to  take  the  needed  actkm. 

America's  special  order  of  business 
must  be  to  attempt  to  bridge  what  some 
say  Is  already  an  unbridgeable  gap.  It 
must  be  to  get  the  modem  navy  we  must 
have  for  national  survival. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  New  Yorit  Times  story  entttted 
"Jane's  Says  U.S.  Fleet  Declines  While 
Soviet  Has  a  Supemavy,"  datellned 
July  29.  1971,  be  reprinted  in  today's 
RxcoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  r«narks. 

jANs's  Sats  U.S.  Flbt  Dsclimxs  Wmu 
Sovirr  Has  a  "Sttpkrnavt" 

LoMsoN. — A  British  military  expert  said 
today  that  American  naval  strength  Is  In  a 
serious  decline  while  the  Soviet  fleet  has  ex- 
panded Into  a  "supemavy"  with  a  greatly  In- 
creased ^here  of  Influence. 

'"nie  situation  tor  the  UJB.  Navy  Is  serious," 
Raymond  V.  B.  Blackman,  editor  of  the  ao- 
thorttatlve  Jtme's  Fighting  Ships,  said  In  a 
foreword  to  the  1071-73  edition,  published 
today. 

"By  any  standards,"  Idr.  Blackman  addsd, 
"the  Soviet  fleet  now  represents  the  super- 
navy  of  a  superpower." 

Increasing  Soviet  naval  power,  ha  said,  has 
led  to  "a  somewhat  belated  but  now  acute 
awareness  evinced  by  hitherto  quite  auton- 
omous navies  of  the  need  for  international 
cooperation  and  mutual  security."  This  hai 
brought  greater  cooperation  in  both  the  At- 
luitlc  and  Pacific  Oceans,  he  said,  but  the 
British  withdrawal  ftom  the  Indian  Ocean 
has  left  a  hcde  In  Western  global  defenses. 

"The  prime  necessity  wo\Ud  appear  to  be 
a  multinational  standing  Naval  Pores 
Bast,  ooogMlslng  warships  seconded  from 
each  of  the  countries  with  military  or  com- 
marelal  Interests  in  that  oceanic  hemlq>hert 
from  South  Africa  to  Indoneala,"  Ux.  Black- 
man  said. 

He  wrote: 

"So  pndlflo  has  the  Soviet  naval  tfUp- 
building  effort  been  that  tbe  U.S.SJI.  U  now 
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aUe  to  maintain  a  standing  naval  force  In 
tbe  Mediterranean  five  times  stronger  than 
flve  years  ago  to  counter  the  American  Sixth 
Pleet. 

"Again,  flve  years  ago  the  U3.S.R.  had  no 
warships  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  today 
there  are  a  score  of  surface  ships  alone,  and 
there  Is  no  telling  how  many  Soviet  subma- 
rines are  In  the  area." 

soLX  or  MTggTT.g  aoATS 

Vbt.  Blackman  underlined  a  relatively  new 
development  In  "the  recognition,  not  only  by 
major  powers  but  also  by  smaller  oountrtes 
of  tbe  tactical  power  and  strategic  Influence 
of  tbe  fast  and  diminutive  warship  armed 
with  the  optimum  payload  of  guided  mls- 
iUes." 

He  added:  "Ironically  It  Is  the  new  woild 
sea  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  had  en- 
gendered the  yen  for  oo(^;>eration,  and  it  Is 
the  Soviet  Navy  which  has  pointed  the  way 
to  the  ascendancy  of  the  missile  boat  over 
much  larger  orthodox  warships." 

An  alarming  feature  of  the  last  decade,  he 
said,  was  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  build- 
ing fighting  ships.  "ConfrcHited  with  this 
saoalatlon  problem  several  of  the  smaller 
oountrtes  decided  that  the  answer  was 
smaller  and  cheaper  vessels,"  he  wrote. 

"The  diminutive  missile  boats  with  sur- 
face-to-surface systems  will  give  smaller 
navies  an  offensive  power  out  of  all  pro(>or- 
tlon  to  their  modest  over-all  sixe." 

Norman  Polmar,  editor  of  the  Anterican 
section  of  the  729 -page  annual,  painted  a 
gloomy  plctiire  of  United  States  naval  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  FRELENOHUTSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  participate  m  tills  colloquy 
on  national  defense. 

The  goal  of  this  administration  has 
been  to  rest  our  national  security  on  the 
twin  pillars  of  arms  control  and  strategic 
arms  sufficiency.  Both  these  factors  are 
important.  President  Nixon  has  stated 
that  our  Oovemment  is  committed  to 
achieving  a  stable  strategic  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  through  negoti- 
ations. In  pursuit  of  lowering  the  cur- 
rent Immense  expenditures  for  strategic 
weapons  systems,  this  administraticm  has 
initiated  a  dialog  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  how  to  arrive  at  a  mutually  accepta- 
ble limitation  on  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons.  On  May  20  of  this  year  Presi- 
dent mxon  told  the  Nation  that  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks  would  concen- 
trate this  year  on  reaching  an  agreement 
on  antiballlsttc-misslle  systems.  At  the 
same  time  our  two  countries  wiU  try  to 
agree  on  certain  measures  to  limit  offen- 
sive strategic  weapons. 

The  basic  aim  of  these  talks  is  to 
achieve  a  mutually  acceptable  status  of 
strategic  sufficiency  for  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  annual  review  of  f  (H«lgn  pol- 
icy entiUed  "U.8.  Foreign  Pcdtoy  for  the 
1970's:  Building  for  Peace,"  defined  the 
term  sufficiency.  He  said  that  m  the  tra- 
ditional military  sense  it  meant  the  main- 
tenance of  strategic  retaliatory  force  ca- 
pable of  Inflicting  a  level  of  damage  suf- 
ficient to  deter  an  adversary  from  attack- 
ing. In  the  broader  political  sense  suf- 
ficiency also  requires  the  fnatt^^^iiftTifif  of 
forces  adequate  to  prevent  us  and  our 
allies  from  being  coerced  by  an  adver- 
sary. Itaterestingly  enough,  the  President 
added  a  third  deflnlttoQ  of  sufficiency,  de- 
■igned  to  lessen  any  fear  the  Soviets 
might  have  that  we  might  launch  a  first 
■trike.  He  said  In  his  foreign  policy  re- 
pwt: 


Suffldeney  also  means  numbers,  oharaotar- 
Istlca  and  daploymant  of  our  forces  which  the 
Soviet  Union  cauiot  reasonably  Interpret  as 
being  intendad  to  threaten  a  dlaannlng  at- 
tack. 

As  the  President  explained: 

Insofar  as  ws  can  do  so  by  unilateral  de- 
cisions we  ss^  to  obviate  the  need  for  oosUy, 
wasteful  and  dangerous  cycles  of  stnts^ 
arms  deployments. 

However,  this  policy  should  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  sign  of  pnutence  and  not 
weakness.  The  decision  to  pursue  a  policy 
of  strategic  sufficiency  rather  than  stra- 
tegic superiority  does  not  rqiresent  any 
lessening  of  our  res<dve  not  to  permit  our 
interests  to  be  infringed.  Indeed  the  pol- 
icy of  this  administration  has  been  to 
pursue  a  balance  devtiopment  of  our 
strateglo  forces. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
mains, the  pursuit  of  »tn<t-ing  the  arms 
race  throuf^  negotiations  is  only  one 
aspect  of  our  national  security  policy. 
We  must  continually  be  cm  guard  against 
possible  unfavorable  shifts  in  the  bal- 
ance between  ourselves  and  Uie  Soviet 
Union.  In  this  regard,  we  have  seen  some 
disturbing  signs  of  an  acc^erated  So- 
viet buildup  of  both  conventional  and 
strategic  weapons. 

For  example,  just  last  we^  I  saw  an 
article  on  the  latest  edition  of  the  au- 
thoritative "Jane's  Fighting  aiips."  The 
1971-72  edition  details  the  buildup  of 
Soviet  naval  forces,  and  says  that  the 
Soviet  strategic  forces  are  growing  at  a 
rate  when  by  1975  they  would  equal  or 
surpass  ours.  This  accelerated  rate  of 
building  all  their  forces  may  or  may  not 
rQ>resent  simply  a  Soviet  effort  to 
achieve  parity  with  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
Soviet  Intentions.  We  must  guard  against 
the  possibility  that  the  Soviets  may  try 
to  achieve  conventicmal  and  strategic 
superiority.  This  would  deariy  not  be 
acceptable  to  us.  We  must  make  ade- 
quate preparations  to  assure  that  there 
ts  no  further  deterioration  in  our  posi- 
tion as  compared  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  this  regard,  we  may  flnd  oursdves 
forced,  after  2  consecutive  years  of  re- 
ductions m  appr(v>riations,  to  increase 
defense  spencUng  again.  Much  of  our 
Navy  1b  over-age  and  needs  replacement. 
Unless  we  see  signs  of  a  skxwdown  in  the 
Soviet  program,  our  nuclear  submarine 
building  program  may  need  to  be  accel- 
erated. If  the  Soviets  continue  to  build 
land-based  missiles,  which  already  out- 
number ours  1,400-1,000,  we  may  be 
forced  to  improve  radically  our  land- 
based  strategic  systems.  We  may  also 
have  to  go  ahead  with  development  of 
a  manned  strategic  bomber  to  give  our 
forces  a  multipronged  retaliatory  caoa- 
bUlty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  far  preferable  to  such  a 
serious  acceleration  of  the  anns  race 
would  be  an  agreement  on  aims  limita- 
tions. It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  oltlmatdy 
China  and  other  nuclear  powers  might 
also  Join  any  accord  that  SALT  may 
produce.  This  would  be  far  prefa«Ue 
to  a  situation  where  we  constantly  have 
to  buy  costly  new  weapon  systems.  How- 
ever, as  long  as  we  live  in  a  worid  of  un- 
certainty we  have  to  prepare  for  eveiy 
etmtingency.  This  means  iwainta^iwiT^g  i^ 


force  structure  adequate  to  defend  oar 
security  interests  around  the  woiid.  It 
means  also  Implementatlan  of  the  mxon 
doctrine  by  idvlng  security  assistance 
to  allow  our  friends  to  defend  themselves. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  tu 
remonber  that  m  the  1980  election  one 
of  the  ma]or  Issues  between  Richard 
Nixon  and  J<dm  F.  Kennedy  was  that  of 
an  alleged  "missile  gap."  President  Ken- 
nedy advanced  the  view  that  we  were 
falling  seriously  behind  the  Russians. 
Fortunately,  the  case  had  been  over- 
stated and  we  maintained  our  superUulty 
through  the  1960's. 

Now,  however,  a  real  missile  gap  crisis 
appears  to  have  arisen.  The  Soviet  Uhion 
is  today  far  ahead  of  the  United  States 
In  long-range  missile,  possnsing  at  least 
1.500  to  our  1,054.  Beyond  this,  it  Is  be- 
lieved that  their  8S-9  missiles,  of  which 
they  have  over  SOO,  could  destroy  m  a 
first  strike  our  land-based  Minutonan 
missile  system,  the  backbone  of  UJB. 
nuclear  power. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
wei4>ons,  however,  that  we  seon  to  be 
falling  behind.  According  to  the  distin- 
guished English  publication,  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships: 

The  U.S.  Navy  wlU  end  the  fiscal  year  with 
force  levels  reflecting  a  net  reduction  (l.e. 
total  Inactivations  lees  new  and  converted 
ships)  of  176  active  fleet  ships  and  732  acUve 
aircraft  below  the  levels  operated  at  the  end 
of  the  1968  fiscal  year  which  saw  the  height 
of  activity  in  Southeast  ' 


The  Soviet  Unkm,  on  the  other  hand, 
continues  maritime  expansion  at  a  rapid 
rate.  During  1989  there  was  a  22-percent 
extension  of  Soviet  naval  operations  »^ 
the  Soviet  squadrons  were  mcreased  to 
over  60  newer  and  more  effective  ships, 
with  access  to  shore  facilities  in  Egypt 
and  Syria. 

Why,  at  the  very  moment  when  we  are 
falling  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in  all 
major  weapons  sjrstems  are  we  negotiat- 
ing at  the  SALT  talks  with  an  mtentlon 
to  "freeze"  our  relative  inferiority?  in 
fact.  President  Nixon  says  that  any  ded- 
sion  made  on  such  a  "freeze"  win  not  even 
be  a  treaty  but  wiU  be  only  an  "under- 
standing." 

Human  Events  recenUy  pointed  out 
that: 

Back  In  1958,  we  came  to  another  "under- 
standing" on  nuclear  matters  with  the 
Soviets.  Instead  of  concluding  a  treaty,  we, 
along  with  the  Busslans  agreed  to  tnmpvoA 
aU  atomic  tests.  In  September  of  IMl.  the 
Sovleta,  to  our  everlasting  sorrow,  imilateraOy 
oroke  the  moratoriiun  and  conducted  acme 
60  atmospheric  tests,  including  the  largest 
man-made  exploalons  in  hlstocy. 

Human  Events  notes  that : 

Ptom  this  series,  our  scientists  and  rtafriTMS 
experts  believe,  the  Soviets  obtained  owwigti 
knowledge  to  perfect  a  wide  array  of  sophis- 
ticated nuclear  weapons,  including  an  ABIC 
system,  "nie  stupendous  strldss  In  nuolsar 
weiH?onry  the  Soviets  have  mads  In  rsoant 
years  can  be  directly  attributed  to  this  event. 

Those  who  doubt  that  a  new  "mlsoUe 
gap"  Is  now  being  created  should  care- 
fully consider  the  material  In  the  follow- 
ing Human  Events  article  which  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues,  and  Insert 
into  the  Rbcoid  at  this  time: 
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Wlu>-a*ld>TUa  D«p*rta*nt:  "^  think  XbaX 
«•  •(•  «Bt«1iit  ttM  otttaa  «n  tnaoCar  m 
Um  eontroatottoa  batwrni  tte  OUtad  8ta*M 
and  Um  Oomnnaalst  pomn  to  eoneanMd —  . 

"Wtthla  •  TMfT  ttM  SOTlat  matan  wm  ««tah 
th*  tntttMt  8t«tM  tad.  tf  w  dtnt  fM  « 
chaotB  c(  l«*d«nlilp  aad  poUef  in  Wa^lng- 
tan.  vfll  pMi  at  In  dillY«»U«  nuolaar  eap«- 
bUlty.  Aeeottflat  to  »  Brtttata  atudy.  thay 
klTMMty  h»T«  wiaallMl  as  and  may  h«Te 
puMd  us  In  Und-baaed  noeiMr  dellvaiabl* 
capablUty. 

"Mow,  tbat  aluui(W  ttw  talaaos  of  po««r 
»nnar>ttitloalnth«wartd.>ndltmwiiMthat 
whoorar  to  Fraatdant  for  tba  nact  fbur  yaan 
may  ba  1«  tba  vary  dlAoolt  poitttaa  of  bavlDc 
to  aaiotuta  train  iwiniwi  latbar  than  from 
strmfth.  .  .  ." 

And  «bo  aatd  thto:  "At  thto  ttma  I  do  not 
baUara  that  tha  imitad  Stataa  can  afford  to 
accept  tha  coneapt  at  parity  with  tha  Sovlat 
XTnlon.  I  bailara  that  «a  faoa  a  .  .  .  potan> 
tIaUy  dancsroua  tltoatloa  ...  to  nafotlato 
a  da  saealatlun  of  troahla  potnta  around  tha 
world,  whathar  In  tha  Mldaast  or  Vlat  Ham 
or  Waatam  Xoropa  or  what  haTO  yoa.  tf  tha 
naact  Piailrtant  o(  tha  ttaltad  Btataa  (oaa  Into 
tboaa  oonfiranoea  with  tha  poailhaity  that 
tha  8oTl«t  Union  rathar  than  tha  Unitad 
Stataa  to  In  a  strooc  powar  poaltlon.  I  think 
that  wa  would  not  ha  aUa  to  affactlvaty 
raach  tha  foma  that  wa  want  to  laach. 

"1  do  not  maan  that  the  TTnltad  Stataa 
ffi^twtam  Buparlorlty  for  tha  purpoae  oC 
thraatenlng  anybody  or  waging  war.  I  do 
maan  that,  aa  you  look  at  today^  world,  tha 
Sovlat  tmioai'B  goal  In  the  wotld  to  aonawhst 
dlffarant  than  ours,  atrlklngty  different.  Thay 
are  stlU  m  an  aapanalonlst  stage.  Oar  goal 
in  tha  wood  to  dafanalra,  to  ka^  tha  peace. 

"And  at  any  kind  of  negntlatton  whan  ona 
■Ida  wanta  to  expand  and  tha  other  ilda  to 
4TffMl  make  sure  that  the  side  which  to  In 
tha  daCanalTa  poaltton  haa  mora  strength 
than  tha  othar  aMa.** 

■niaaa  words,  of  course,  ware  uttered  by 
candldata  Blohard  Nixon  In  1968.  Theee  were 
tha  cogent  argumantt  be  used  to  gather 
support  from  Senators  Strccn  Th\innond. 
John  Tower.  Barry  CKddwatar  and  other  de- 
fonss  nrHmtml  SapnbUcans  who  were  cruelal 
In  helping  him  win  the  OCX*  prealdantlal 
noaainatloa  In  ICaml  two  and  (Hie-half  yaara 
ago. 

But  Btehard  Nixon  haa  not  come  oloae  to 
fuUUllng  hto  pledge.  He  has  obvloualy  not 
provided  the  United  SUtee  with  a  nuclear 
force  that  to  superior  to  the  Soviets.  We  do 
not  vnax  aeem  to  be  opting  for  "the  concept 
of  parity." 

mdaed.  it  to  not  too  much  to  aay  that  tha 
Praaldant  appeara  willing  to  accept  a  poature 
oC  nuclear  Inferiority,  one  that  may  well  be 
ratified  In  agreements  resvUtlng  from  the 
Strategic  Arma  Umltations  Talks. 

Sources  In  the  White  House  aay  the  Presi- 
dent to  well  aware  of  the  grave  situation 
facing  the  country.  Be  has  reportedly  come 
to  the  sad  wmolnalon.  however,  that  Oon- 
graaa  will  not  Mfipixjif  tha  hefty  sums  neces- 
sary for  oar  atratagle  atrangtb  baeauae  of  tha 
"(fllmata  of  opmion"  In  the  Senate  and  tha 
Incaasant  hoatlll^  o<  the  news  media  to- 
wards the  military. 

But  bow  does  tha  Praaldant  know  that 
Oongraaa  will  not  grant  hto  requeet?  The 
truth  to  that  ha  doaa  not  know,  and  the  bard 
fact  to  that  ha  has  made  no  major  effort  to 
panuada  Oongraaa  to  approve  such  a  request. 
Unlike  hto  dotarmlnsd— and  so  far  success- 
ful— efloru  at  sailing  the  Vletnamlaatlati 
program,  he  haa  coo^lcuoualy  avotdad  try- 
ing to>  galvanise  Oongraaa  and  tha  pnbUo 
behind  a  policy  that  woold  greatly  Improva 
oar  dangaroos^  aeakauad  military  poature. 

By  lulling  the  popalaoa  to  sleep  with  such 
dovish  promtoas  aa  an  "era  of  nagotlatloaia,'* 
a  "geseratten  of  peaoa."  a  "ahttttng  ot  na- 
ttaoal  {fflonttaa"  and  tha  Uka.  tha  Praaldent 


haa  also  hatpad  to  fbatar  tha  psyehdoglaal 
climate  of  enphorta  and  appeasement  ha  now 
prtvaMy  acanplalna  ha  cannot  ooanbat.  He  to 
acmawha*  Uka  tha  ganarat  who  taUs  hto 
troops  to  take  It  aasy  on  tha  enemy,  and  then 
complains  thay  arent  lighting  very  well. 

Disturbing  as  the  Prestdent's  faflora  to 
atort  tha  country  to  tha  Sovlat  threat  has 
been,  even  mot*  ominous  ware  hto  atata- 
maatta  last  week  regarding  poaalbla  agree- 
manta  with  tha  Sorleta  at  SALT.  Tha  Praal- 
dant ralnf  oread  the  belief  that  ha  may  very 
well  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  8o- 
vlato  that  many  dtoamamant  experta  pn- 
dlet  will  proTlda  tha  Bnaatona  with  an  over- 
whelming advantage  in  both  offanatva  and 
dafeoalv  waapona. 

Tba  U.8..  aatd  the  Prealdent,  would  most 
likely  submit  any  agreement  on  an  ABM 
limitation  In  the  form  of  a  treaty  to  the 
Smate.  Under  a  propoaed  antimlsslto  limi- 
tation said  to  l>e  In  the  works  the  UB.  would 
be  permlttted  to  erect  a  thin  ABM  system 
that  coold  protect  a  small  portion  of  Its 
Mlnutaman  retaliatory  wessons. 

As  White  House  and  Pentagon  sources  have 
suggested,  however,  the  U.S.  would  not  be 
permitted  to  deploy  an  ABM  defense  that 
could  shield  Its  major  population  centers 
from  a  swift,  nuclear  aaaaiUt  or  could  even 
provide  protection  from  an  accidental  strlka. 
Stripped  forever  by  treaty  of  any  nuclear 
ilafnnsnn.  our  major  dtles  would  becooM  per- 
manent boetagea  not  only  to  Sovlat  firepower 
but  to  any  mini-nation  with  nuclear  oupm- 
blUttea. 

Tot  such  conditions,  as  explained  on  Uie 
cover  last  week.  woiUd  apparently  not  hold 
true  for  the  Soviets.  According  to  top  gov- 
ernment sources,  the  XJBSR  would  be  per- 
mitted to  keep  its  ''thick"  ABM  system  around 
the  capital  dty  of  Moscow,  a  system  that  to 
citable  at — or  will  soon  be  capable  of — ^pro- 
tecting the  Kremlin's  leaders  and  some  SO 
million  Soviet  cltlaens  from  kmg-range  mto- 
sileafetaoka. 

Squally  startling,  however,  waa  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestion  that  any  interim  propoeal 
to  halt  offenalve  mlasUe  develcqiiment  wovild 
not  be  In  the  form  of  a  treaty  but  would  be 
n/^t^hiwg  more  than  a  mare  "understanding" 
between  the  two  superpowers.  The  Sorleta, 
of  course,  are  far  ahead  of  the  TTnlted  Stataa 
In  long-range  missiles,  pneawailng  at  least 
1,SOO  to  our  1.064. 

Purthermore.  It  Is  believed  that  their  mon- 
ster S6-0  mlssUee — of  which  they  have  over 
300 — could  destroy  in  a  first  strike  our  land- 
based  Mlnutaman  missile  system,  the  back- 
bone of  U.S.  nuclear  power. 

Thus  any  "treaae"  on  long-range  mlssilee — 
and  that  af^ears  to  be  the  thinking  in 
Washington  and  Moscow  at  thto  point — 
would  be  to  the  Soviet's  advantage  anyway. 
But  surety  it  would  be  far  more  to  their 
advantage  if  they  were  not  ev«n  hao^Mred 
In  limiting  thatr  offensive  mlasUe  produc- 
tion by  a  solemn  treaty. 

The  Soviets,  as  most  sane  people  have 
laamed  by  now,  are  barely  willing  to  kaap 
tx«atlea  they  have  signed.  And  their  word  to 
even  toss  trustworthy  when  not  bound  In 
ink. 

The  maaslve  Sovlat  violation  of  tha  staitd- 
stlll  eeaae  lira  agreement  along  the  Sues 
Oanal  last  tau— wh«i  the  BgypOans  moved 
Buaalan-mannad  SAM  mlaallea  into  naotral 
territory — to  but  the  latest  example  of  So- 
viet perfidy.  Tet  a  more  apt  parallel  extota. 

Back  in  19M,  we  oama  to  another  "under- 
atandlng"  on  nuclear  matters  wtth  the  So- 
viets. Tnsteart  of  eondudlng  a  treaty,  we. 
along  wtth  the  Bt— lana.  a^aed  to  suafiend 
aU  atomlo  teata.  In  aap«amber  of  IMl,  tha 
Sovtata,  to  our  averlasttnt  sorrow,  nnitaktsraUy 
broke  tha  assatcrlom  and  ooodootad  aome 
60  atmnaphartc  teata.  inoliMWng  tha  largest 
manmarta  asptoslons  In  history. 

Ptom  thto  aatlas,  oar  soleptlsta  and  dafanae 
beUsva,  tba  Sovlata  obtained  cnoui^ 
to  parfSot  a  wMto  amy  of  sophto- 


tlaatsd  nuetoar  waapona,  InehidlBg  aa 
sysSsm.  The  etopetuloaa  slilika  in  mwrlsat 
weaponry  tha  Sovtata  have  made  in  raoaal 
years  ean  be  dlraetly  atUlhutad  to  thto  avml. 

■qoaUy  important.  Amartca'a  moat  emlnaBt 
aotanttota.  indodlng  Dr.  Bdward  Ttitor,  inm 
oonvlnead  that  whUe  we  were  i««iwwtm  (^ 
moratorlam  the  Sovtata  had  baan  TinlattM 
tt  in  otonrtaatlne  faahton.  In  referring  to 
these  huge  Sovlat  testa.  Praatdant  Kanaa^y 
waa  prompted  to  aay  at  the  time:  "We  knov 
noar  aaoagh  about  broken  nagiiltolliaa. 
asorat  praparaMoas  and  tha  advantage  gaiaad 
frem  a  kmg  teat  aariea  never  to  offer  agMn 
an  nnlnapeeted  moratorium." 

Tat  Praaldant  Nixon's  suggaatsd  "undar- 
ataxkdlng"  with  tha  Hovleta  about  long-ranga 
mlaallea  haa  omlnoua  panJtoto  wHh  o« 
"moratorlam"  d4>Iomaey  back  in  IMS. 

PreaMent  Kennedy,  it  to  intereatli«  to  i*. 
call,  defeated  Rlehard  Nixon  for  the  preal- 
dency  In  1040.  partially  on  tha  talladoM 
charge  that  the  Btoenhower-Nlxon  a«iiii»«^ 
tratton  had  created  a  mtoaUe  gap.  The  Damo- 
crata  might  vary  wtU  be  able  to  wrap  a  rial 
"mtoalle  gap"  tosae  around  the  neck  «( 
Preatdaot  Nl»m  in  1073. 

Mr.  DICKINBON.  1ST.  Speaker.  I  wu 
recently  honored  to  be  appointed  as  a 
congressional  adviser  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmamoit. 

As  a  congresalopal  adviser  to  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disanna- 
ment  I  am  vitally  interested  in  the  SALT 
negotiations.  I  will  be  attending  confer> 
Nice  meetings  in  Oeneva  next  wedc  and 
I  hope  to  go  on  to  Helsinki  where  SALT 
negotiations  are  now  In  progress. 

It  Is  an  excellent  thing  that  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  have  requested  the  time 
necessary  to  do  some  thinking  out  lood 
in  advance  about  the  hasards  of  the 
SALT  talks  currently  being  conducted 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  so  much  secrecy.  Secrecy  can  be 
a  very  necessary  thing  in  some  negotia- 
tions, but  In  questions  of  such  primary 
importance  one  may  wonder  whether  se- 
crecy is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  long  run.  President  Nixon 
succeeded  in  keeping  his  intentions  to 
visit  Communist  China  secret  for  a  long 
time.  When  he  made  the  announcement, 
everyone  was  caught  off  guard,  and  to 
many  it  seemed  almost  futile  to  raise  any 
substantial  objections  to  his  decision, 
.even  though  many  people  have  grave 
misgivings  about  it.  ICany  in  the  media 
and  in  the  Congress  lately  have  raised  a 
hue  and  cry  over  the  people's  right  to 
know  in  connection  with  the  publicattOD 
of  the  Pentagon  papers.  But  the  Penta- 
gon papers  are  largely  history  now— 
though  it  is  true  they  have  their  impact 
upon  current  policymaking — whereas  tba 
ingredients  now  going  lnt3  the  SALT  ne- 
gotiations are  of  the  utmost  importance 
iOT  policy  decisions  to  be  made  right  now. 
Is  it  not  possible  that.  Just  as  has  hap- 
pened with  the  President's  trip  to  Peking, 
we  will  be  preeented  with  a  neatly  pack- 
aged agreement  on  SALT  which  could 
have  disastrous  consequences  for  our  sur- 
vival as  a  free  society  in  the  very  near 
future?  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it 
not  good  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  secrecy  Is  necessary  in  these  ne- 
gotiations? And  if  secrecy  is  Insisted 
upon,  would  we  not  be  remiss  In  our  duty 
if  we  did  not  raise  many  of  the  questiom 
with  which  the  negotiations  are  presum- 
ably dealing?  That  is  the  purpose  of  to- 
day's seiwlon,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  tlM 
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opportunity  to  participate  in  it.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  problem  of  the  SALT  talks,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  question  of  our  strategic  doe- 
trine  and  our  military  posture  as  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  should  like  to  ooo- 
slder  briefly  a  very  Important  element  in 
tbat  strategic  posture;  namely,  our  antl- 
))(Uisac-mlBSlle  system.  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  remember  the  very  heated 
debate  over  the  installation  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  which  occurred  a 
couple  of  summers  ago.  Those  who  op- 
posed the  Safeguard  system  did  so  with 
much  heat,  and  their  arguments  flowed 
from  a  whole  strategic  conception  of  de- 
terrence based  upon  the  McNamara  doc- 
trine of  "assured  destruction."  If  we 
made  any  effort  to  defend  ourselves,  the 
oinwnents  of  Safeguard  said  at  the  time, 
we  will  provoke  the  Soviets  and  "desta- 
bilize" the  whole  international  strategic 
situation.  So  the  first  line  of  argument 
of  the  ABM  opposition  was  that  the  best 
defense  Is  a  good  offense.  Now  this  may 
be  true  in  sports  oftentimes,  but  one  has 
to  be  careful  about  accepting  it  uncriti- 
cally In  military  matters  at  such  a  high 
level.  You  can  see  that  this  is  especially 
so  because,  if  you  pushed  the  ABM  op- 
ponents they  would  have  to  say  that,  yes, 
the  best  defense  is  a  good  offense,  but 
you  will  never  have  to  use  that  offoise; 
but  if  it  should  turn  out  that  we  had  to 
use  the  offense,  they  would  be  horrified, 
and  oppose  it  with  all  their  might.  I  am 
sure.  So  the  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  would  have  no  defoise  at  all. 

Mr.  S];>eaker,  this  sort  of  p^cy  is  really 
based  upon  psychology,  and  not  really 
upon  weapons.  Weapons  for  the  sort  of 
men  who  are  now  conducting  the  SALT 
negotiations,  I  am  afraid,  are  really  only 
psychological  or  bargaining  counters.  We 
might  have  to  have  than,  they  would  say. 
but  it  is  unthinkable  that  we  should  ever 
actually  use  them.  They  produce  reac- 
tions only  in  the  minds  of  our  opponents. 

Now,  psychological  warfare  can  be  a 
very  important  thing,  but  it  would  be 
suicidal  to  rely  only  upon  that.  We  can- 
not simply  blank  out  the  possibility  that 
we  may  have  to  employ  some  of  these 
weapons  someday.  We  cannot  put  our- 
selves into  the  position  of  hiding  behind 
a  maginot  line  which  can  be  outflanked, 
or  in  the  situation  of  the  Czechs,  wlx)  in 
1938  had  a  very  well  equipped  army  but 
who  submitted  to  Hitier  because  they 
would  not  order  their  army  into  combat. 
If  we  are  to  spend  money  on  weaponry, 
we  must  be  ready  to  use  it  if  necessary. 
Otherwise  we  might  as  well  abolish  the 
military  and  cease  to  exist  as  a  sovereign 
state. 

The  Soviet  leadership  seems  to  have  a 
much  clearer  view  of  the  current  situa- 
tion than  ours.  They  realize  that  they 
need  a  proper  mix  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weaponry,  and  in  particular,  they 
see  nothing  at  all  harmful  in  anti-ballis- 
tic-mlsslle  systems,  either  for  themselves 
or  for  us — ^let  me  repeat  that  once  again, 
since  it  is  important:  Pcff  us  either,  and 
tills  despite  what  we  have  been  told  by 
our  anti-ABM  experts.  Instead  of  Ustm- 
Ing  to  our  American  "specialists"  tell  us 
how  they  would  react  to  the  ABM  if  they 
were  Russians,  we  should  instead  take  a 


look  and  see  what  the  Soviets  themselves 
have  to  say  about  the  matter.  When  we 
do,  we  discover  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
do  not  consider  defensive  missilery  de- 
stabilizing at  all:  quite  the  contrary.  In 
a  chapter  of  the  book  "Why  ABM?"  pub- 
lished at  the  time  of  the  ABM  debates 
2  years  ago,  Johan  Hoist  did  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Soviet  reaction  to  those 
debates.  He  concluded  that: 

The  Buaatana  have  adhered  rathar  strenu- 
ously to  the  position  that  active  defenses  src, 
In  fact,  a  peace-promoting  value.  It  was  only 
four  days  after  the  UJS.  Senate  voted  favor- 
ably on  construction  funds  for  Smitlnel  in 
June.  1968,  that  the  Soviet  Union  crffidally 
agreed  to  hold  strategic  arms  talks  with  the 
U.8. 

More  than  tliat,  when  Soviet  Premier 
Kosygln  was  asked  about  the  ABM  de- 
cision after  it  was  made,  he  took  the 
whole  situaticm  quite  calmly,  and  made 
it  clear  that  in  his  opinion  a  country  had 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  to  pro- 
tect its  civilian  population  against  at- 
tack— and  this  aiH>lied  not  Just  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  but  to  the  United  States  as 
well.  Consequently  the  Soviet  Union  has 
continued  to  omstruct  ABM  complexes 
to  protect  Its  major  population  centers, 
and  apparently  has  programed  many  of 
its  offensive  missiles  to  kill  our  offensive 
missiles  in  their  silos.  Is  this  policy  not 
the  only  one  which  makes  much  s^ise? 
Is  it  not  insane  to  threaten  to  slaughter 
huge  numbers  of  the  unarmed  Russian 
citizenry  and  refuse  to  try  to  stop  So- 
viet missiles  in  order  to  protect  our  own 
people.  Do  we  want  Hlroshimas  many 
times  over,  and  Hlroshimas  visited  upon 
ourselves?  Can  the  doctrine  of  "assured 
destruction"  be  considered  a  sensitde  one, 
especially  now? 

From  what  we  know  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  SALT  negotiations,  it  appeara  that 
our  negotiators  are  running  entirely 
along  the  old  lines.  They  want  to  reduce 
defensive  weaponry  whUe  leaving  offen- 
sive weaponry  until  later.  It  strikes  me 
that,  as  Herman  Kahn  of  the  Hudson  In- 
stitute has  said,  this  is  precisely  the  op- 
posite  of  what  we  ought  to  be  doing.  We 
should  first  make  it  clear  that  we  will 
continue  our  ABM  deployment  and  con- 
struction efforts  and  discuss  a  methodical 
reduction  in  offensive  missiles  and  a 
methodical  reduction  of  defensive  mis- 
siles but  not  on  a  freeze  basis.  In  other 
words,  we  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  agreeing  not  to  further  dQ)loy 
Safeguard  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Soviets  not  deploy  any  more  of  their 
ABMs,  since  we  would  then  leave  the  So- 
viets with  a  very  distinct  advantage  of 
having  an  operaticoal  ABM  system  and 
we  would  have  nothing. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  the  best 
defense  is  a  good  defense,  only  when  it  is 
combined  with  the  proper  offensive  capa- 
bilities, and  not  a  horrendous  offense 
which  we  would  never  dare  to  use.  The 
Soviets  have  a  responsible  view  of  de- 
foisive  weaponry,  and  they  are  hardly 
likely  to  be  so  fo(dlsh  as  to  acc^t  the 
arguments  of  our  disarmament  "experts." 
We  ought  not  to  be  that  foolish  either. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Russian  ad- 
venturism in  the  Mediterranean  is  a  new 
wrinkle  in  an  old  suit.  We  tend  to  forget 
that,  since  Caulst  times,  Russia  has  been 


a  power  in  the  Middle  East:  it  has  a  oora- 
mon  border  with  Afghanistan,  Iran,  and 
Turkey,  and  a  substantial  Mudim  popa- 
latioQ,  absorbed  In  its  ImperiaUst  wan  of 
the  18th  and  IMb  ceoturies.  Russia's 
quest  for  territory  and  InlhMDce  In  ttie 
south  dates  bade  at  least  to  the  time  at 
Peter  the  Great  at  the  beginning  of  tha 
18th  century.  Britain  and  France  Joined 
forces  to  head  off  Russian  "»r*"«*/«>  to 
the  warm  water  posts  ot  the  Black  and 
Mediterranean  Seas  in  the  1850's  during 
the  Crimean  War.  successfully  I  might 
add. 

And  of  course  in  our  times,  Stalin's  at- 
tempt at  takeovers  in  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  Iran  in  1946-47  was  thwarted  by  the 
Truman  doctrine,  massive  American  aid 
and  the  6tb  Fleet. 

I  realize  that  it  has  become  fashion- 
able, Mr.  Speaker,  in  tUs  Chamber  and 
elsewhere  to  downgrade  the  talent,  intel- 
Ugenoe.  and,  at  times,  even  the  loyalty  of 
our  miUtaiy  men.  There  is  an  unfortu- 
nate tendency  to  caricature  our  miUtaxy 
men  in  the  lurid  fiction  of  our  times. 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  being  ft 
fiag- waver,  or  a  superpatrlot,  I  would  like 
to  say  something  complimentaxy  about 
the  UB.  6th  Fleet  and  its  presence  in  tha 
Mediterranean:  the  UB.  6th  Fleet  car- 
ried out  Its  mission  there  for  two  decades 
with  honor  and  with  dedication.  Further- 
more, it  has  succeeded.  If  now  it  Is  ceas- 
ing to  be  an  effective  force,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Navy.  If  the  blame  is  ours, 
the  ability  to  set  things  straight  is  also 
ours. 

Unlike  the  Russians,  the  United  States 
has  no  territorial  designs  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Our  presence  there  has  been  to 
guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  aU 
the  littoral  States.  Whether  it  was 
Lebemon  in  1958,  or  Israel  in  1967,  or  1956 
or  1948,  the  American  presence  has  been 
directed  toward  stability  and  peace. 

We  have  nothing  to  apologize  for  its 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  times  hav« 
changed  and  we  have  blindly  allowed  the 
balance  to  shift.  Six  yean  ago,  the  6th 
Fleet  had  40  ships  on  station  in  the  Medi- 
terranean; we  still  have  40.  In  1965,  the 
Russians  liad  five  ships  there;  today  they 
have  more  than  40.  Soviet  influence  ex- 
tends as  far  west  as  Algeria  where  for 
more  than  a  year,  Soviet  ships  have  been 
secretly  calling  at  Men  El  Kebir,  which 
has,  in  effect,  become  a  Soviet  port. 

The  Russians  have  been  wooing,  for- 
mally  and  more  importantly  secretly,  the 
government  and  the  political  leaden  of 
Malta,  hoping  obviously  to  convert  that 
island  into  a  Russian  base  in  the  Western 
Mediterranean.  As  part  of  its  quid  ttro 
quo  for  economic  and  military  aid.  the 
Russians  got  port  concessions  and  service 
faculties  for  its  Mediterranean  fleet  at 
Trfttakia  and  Tarsus  in  Syria,  and  at  Alex- 
andria and  Port  Said  in  Egypt.  Its  Arab 
client  states  are  pleased:  Russia  is 
pleased.  One  tiny  state  is  not:  that  tiny 
State  is  Israel,  the  friend  of  the  West, 
which  is  further  encircled. 

The  Russian  influence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  great  and  growing:  this  has 
enormous  implications  fran  our  point  of 
view,  tinplloati<wis  whl^  we  have  not 
really  begun  to  take  the  measure  of. 
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Tlic  long-tenn  Runlan  gcwl  is  to  sab- 
•titute  tts  influence  for  that  of  ttie  United 
States  and  the  Western  powers  In  the 
MkkUe  East  And.  they  ere  well  on  the 
way  to  achlevlnc  that  goal.  While  many 
Americans  who  shookl  know  better 
prattle  about  peace,  an  era  of  negottatton 
and  a  Lnearao-tnM  treaty  to  eliminate 
aU  intematlanal  proUsms  with  the  stroke 
of  a  pen,  the  Sofleti  continue  their  build- 
up, their  prepazmtloti  for  war. 

We  are  told  liy  some  columnists  almost 
daily  that  the  cold  war  Is  over.  Thts  more 
radical  chic  Is  that  the  cold  war  never 
really  existed,  except  in  the  minds  of 
some  trigsor-happy  Amralcan  generals. 
I  tUnk  thoee  gentlemoi  would  have  a 
hard  time  convincing  the  Csechs,  who 
saw  their  first  feint  stow  toward  freedom 
run  over  by  Russian  tanks,  that  this  new 
breed  of  Kremlin  leadership  is  "liberal." 
I  Imagine  the  Israelis  must  wonder  about 
America's  national  sanity  when  they  read 
of  respected  American  leaders  who  are 
telling  the  people  about  "the  peaceful  in- 
tentions" of  the  Soviets.  And,  the  captive 
peoples  of  Eastern  Eun^DC  must  be 
amaaed  to  learn  from  Western  sources 
how  conciliatory,  liberal  and  peace-lov- 
ing their  Russian  masters  have  become: 
certainly  they  could  never  learn  that 
from  their  own  daily  expeileocee. 

And.  the  thousands  of  pet^de  who  flee 
or  try  to  flee  every  jrear  from  Communist 
oppreesiaD— aU  the  way  from  Canton 
Province  in  China;  to  Jews  trying  to  es- 
cape Russia:  to  Cuban  fldiing  boats  in 
Florida;  to  E!ut  Oermans  trying  to  go 
over,  under,  around  the  Infamous  Berlin 
Wall:  to  that  unfortunate  sailor  in 
Martha's  Vineyard  last  year— those  un- 
fortunate men  and  women  give  the  lie  to 
the  wixdi»  ineposterous  notl<«  that  com- 
mnnlsm  has  become  "liberal." 

If  communism  is  so  incredibly  liberal, 
irtiy  do  Communists  shoot  people  who 
want  to  go  elsewbn^?  And,  why  are  so 
many  people  willing  to  be  shot  at  to  get 
•way? 

Benjamin  Franklin  said  In  the  1750's: 

TtM  noU  abadi  his  ooat  onee  a  ywr.  but 
bli  dl^MalClon  n«T«fr. 

Ifir.  SUKIVEK.  Mr.  ^xaker.  I  want  to 
oommend  my  dlstlnguiAed  colleagues 
for  reserving  this  time  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  to  the  Nation's  atten- 
tion this  vital  matter  of  America's  na- 
tlODal  defense  posture. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about 
ohanglng  priorities.  The  Secretai^  of  De- 
fense eaiUer  this  year  pointed  out  that 
the  defense  portion  at  the  gross  na- 
ttonal  product  at  6.8  percent  in  the  budg- 
et year  is  the  knrest  it  has  been  since 
1951  when  it  was  6.7  percent. 

Onr  total  expoiditures  for  human  re- 
sources this  year.  Including  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  imd  manpower  pro- 
grams, win  be  more  than  $93  Ulllon. 
about  $7  bUlioD  more  than  has  been  re- 
quested for  national  defense. 

No  one  questions  the  need  and  the  Im- 
portance of  expenditures  for  human  re- 
sources. But  are  we  keeping  our  guard  tm, 
80  to  9eak.  in  this  important  mat- 
ter of  national  defense? 

Tbe  ABproprlatk»8  Committee  in  re- 
porting the  defense  aivn^riatloais  bill 
last  year  pointed  out  tliat: 


Th*  Bovtot  Unlet)  eontlnuoa  to  ._^._^ 
Mb  tavntory  of  land-buMl  mtaroonttXMmtel 
baUlstle  mlvllM  koA  aM-bued  aubmartiM 
Uunebad  ttalllstlo  m«fiifa  sovlst  naval 
fOroes  an  being  augmanted  steadily  and 
modemlMd  both  in  aurfaoe  ahipe  and  In 
Bubmannea  .  .  .  Competmon  with  the  So- 
net Union  la  becoming  kaeaer  every  day 
and  there  la  no  room  for  American  bungling 
In  tbe  field  of  defeoae. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  emphasized  that  at  a  time  when  de- 
f  oise  expenditures  are  being  reduced  and 
the  nuclear  threat  is  being  increased  it 
\s  particularly  important  to  assiue  that 
the  weapons  of  our  Armed  Forces  are  the 
best  that  can  be  made  available. 

There  is  evidence  that  we  have  clearly 
fallal  b^ilnd  the  Soviets  in  quantity  of 
weapons.  It  is  imperative  that  we  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  weapons. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  winding  down 
and  phasing  out  American  involvement 
in  a  most  impopular  war,  it  is  distressing 
to  note  whtX  m>pears  to  be  a  deliberate 
effort  to  downgrade  military  service  and 
our  armed  services. 

Lt.  CoL  Donald  B.  Vought,  a  17-year 
military  veteran  who  h(dds  two  master's 
degrees  and  is  an  instructor  at  the  UJ3. 
Army  Command  and  Oeneral  Staff  Col- 
lege, writing  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
VFW  magnirtne  states: 

American  aootety  today  la  vlrtuaUy  awaah 
in  a  sea  of  change — In  valuee.  In  technology 
and.  It  would  aeem,  for  the  sake  of  diange  to 
avoid  being  accused  of  not  changing. 

Nowhere  has  the  penchant  for  change 
"•wa^d  to  be  more  dramatic  than  In  the 
society's  relations  with  Its  military. 

The  young  man  In  swvlce  In  1900  was 
conceded  generally  to  be  performing  an 
hooxirahle  dtity  he  as  a  dtlaen  owed  his 
country.  By  i»TO  he  is  frequently  looked 
upon  ae  an  oddity,  a  "welido"  or  simple- 
minded  while  his  prrifnaalniMil  commanders 
■re  villfled  ss  being  "naolst  Pigs." 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  young  men 
and  women  who  today  make  up  our 
American  military  forces  throughout  the 
world. 

Congress  must  not  remain  silent  in  re- 
gard to  our  national  dtfense  posture;  in- 
deed we  have  a  coostltuttonal  respon- 
slbOlty  to  make  certain  that  America 
reooains  strong.  The  peace  of  the  world 
rests  xnpoD.  our  determlnatioii  and  our 
ability  to  resist  aggression. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  after 
he  came  to  ofBoe,  President  Nixon  on 
April  10,  1969,  spoke  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Council.  He  said: 

I  bAlere  we  mtist  buUd  an  *iiunrp  strong 
enough  to  deter  those  ifho  would  threaten 
war:  close  enough  to  provide  for  continu- 
ous and  far-raaehlng  consultation:  trust- 
ing enough  to  aocept  a  dtveratty  of  vtews: 
realistic  enough  to  deal  with  the  world  as  it 
Is;  flexible  enough  to  ezidore  new  '^*>»«««i- 
at  ooostruottve  cooperation. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaket.  thoee  are  lofty 
goals  and  noble  sentimento.  But  some- 
where along  the  line,  the  train  seems  to 
have  strayed  from  tile  track:  things  have 
not  been  going  wen  for  NATO  in  tiie  last 
few  years. 

li^  ooUeagues  today  have  been  con- 
cmtratlng  their  remaiics  <m  the  growth 
In  Russian  military  might— mlssUes.  the 
new  navy  the  Soviets  built  in  the  last 
decade,  tbe  Russian  thrust  into  the  Mid- 
dle Bkst.  and  tiie  Medtterranean. 


Certainly,  those  are  topics  we  should 
pay  more  attention  to,  but.  without  il». 
traoting  in  any  way  from  what  my 
friends  have  said  about  hardware  and 
military  goals  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  recently  engaged  in  a  diplo- 
matic offmslve  in  Europe  which  we  have 
either  failed  to  admit,  or  if  perceived, 
have  chosen  to  ignore. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  bite  tbe 
buUet  and  talk  about  it.  Tint  Soviet  goal, 
now  and  for  the  past  25  years,  is  and  hw 
been  aimed  at  destroying  America's  pres- 
ence and  influence  in  Western  Europe. 
Chancellor  Brandt's  policy  of  ost^joUtlk 
is  a  means,  I  suggest,  which  the  Soviets 
are  consciously  employing  to  aocompUsh 
that  Old.  Brandt  is  not  responsible  for 
os4;x>lltik — the  Soviets  are.  I  suggest  al- 
so, and  I  know  this  is  not  a  polite  thhig 
to  say,  that  the  Soviet-West  Oerman 
Treaty,  signed  by  Brandt  and  KoeygiQ 
in  Moscow  on  August  12, 1970.  Just  about 
a  year  ago,  is  aimed  at  f  oroing  West  Oer- 
many  out  of  NATO. 

I  suggest  that  the  economic  provisions 
of  the  treaty— the  building  of  the  Siber- 
ian pipeline  and  the  sale  of  Siberian  na- 
tural gas  to  West  Oermany — ere  of  slen- 
der importance  in  the  long  haul.  And.  I 
think  the  Soviets  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  long  haul.  The  abandonment  of 
ito  "Eastern  territories"  by  West  Ger- 
many has  lltle  lasting  significance;  it  1b 
at  best  a  formal  recognition  of  the  reali- 
ties of  geography.  The  real  meaning  is 
more  psychological  than  territorial;  the 
wonder  is  that  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment sought  it  so  eagerly.  For,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  West  Germans  bad 
nothing  to  gain  by  it  and  the  Russiang 
stood  to  lose  nothing  by  It.  One  can  also 
wonder  at  the  reception  of  it  by  politi- 
cians in  the  West— an  uncritical,  almost 
childish  receptioa. 

If  ever  there  was  a  period  in  interna- 
tional affairs  when  the  United  States 
required  hardheaded,  mature,  and  sober 
thinkers,  it  is  now;  and.  this  is  precisely 
the  time  that  the  sophomoric  thinkers 
are  emerging  from  the  State  Department 
woodwork. 

I  think  it  is  almost  inevitable  that,  if 
this  treaty  is  ever  successf  uUy  submitted 
to  the  Bundestag  for  ratification,  that 
the  next  Soviet  ploy  will  be  an  offer  of 
"preUminary  taUts"  looking  to  the  re- 
unification of  the  two  Oermanys.  "TtaB 
Government  of  West  Germany — regard- 
less of  which  party  may  be  in  power  at 
that  time — would  have  to  aocept  such  an 
offer.  The  offer,  the  bait,  would  of  course, 
have  several  conditions  attached:  first 
and  foremost  would  be  the  notion  that 
reunification  could  not  be  discussed  or 
accomplished  while  West  Germany  re- 
mained a  member  of  NATO.  Would  West 
Germany  abandon  NATO  for  the  sake 
of  reunification  and  accept  "Rnlandiza- 
tion" — becoming  a  neutral,  demilitarised 
state  between  East  and  West?  Such  a 
solution  is  imthinkable  at  this  time,  but 
times  change. 

And  the  Russians,  give  credit  where  it 
is  due — the  Russians  adapt  very  weD  to 
changed  conditions.  Witness  their  policy 
hi  Western  Europe— it  began  after  the 
war  with  threats  and  intlmidationa. 
lliOBe  threate  and  the  dangers  we  per- 
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eelved  in  Russian  militarism  gave  birth 
to  the  NATO  alliance  and  the  mentaUty 
of  coUective  defense.  The  Soviet  theme 
tits  been  basically  one  of  harshness,  in- 
timidation and  bullying  since  the  war, 
iDtemipted  by  occasional  sweet  talk,  as 
tf  for  emphasis. 

We  are  now  in  a  fuU-fledged  period 
of  sweet  talk,  talk  of  detente  and  ac- 
commodation. It  win  be  ironic,  as  wen 
ss  disastrous,  if  the  Russians  accom- 
plish by  detente  what  their  bullying  and 
threats  for  20  years  could  not  That  is. 
the  weakening  of  NATO  to  a  point  of 
In^ectiveness,  and  the  removal  of  the 
American  protective  umbreUa. 

It  scans  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  alUes  to  re- 
think and  reexamine  our  NATO  poUcy 
and  to  malce  the  consultation  and  co- 
operation that  President  Nixon  rightly 
called  the  hallmarks  of  the  NATO  union, 
flesh  and  blood  reaUties  and  not  abstrac- 
tions to  which  lipservice  is  perfunctorily 
paid. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  other  gentlemen  q;>eak- 
ing  imder  this  special  order,  and  as  I 
have  in  the  past,  would  like  to  urge  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Defense  Department  to  bring 
home  to  the  American  people  the  dan- 
gers confronting  us  in  the  weakening  of 
our  defense  posture  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviets  are  rapidly  Increasing  thelre. 
One  of  the  gravest  mistakes,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  we  are  making  is  in  discussing 
with  the  Soviets  ABM's  before  ICBM's. 
In  other  words,  in  my  opinion,  we  are 
patting  the  cart  liefore  the  horse.  We 
diould  be  discussing  offensive  weapons 
rather  than  defensive  weapons.  Along 
these  lines  I  would  Uke  to  can  to  my  col- 
lesgues  attention,  an  interesting  article 
written  by  Crosby  Noyes  for  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
tbe  same  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
Rusau's  Dkivk  foe  tiomwntwm  on  Ira  Itaics 
(By  Crosby  8.  Noyes) 

With  the  reopening  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
LlmlUtlon  Talks  (SALT)  in  Helsinki,  it  has 
bscome  clear  that  the  Russians  are  pressing 
for  a  quick  decision  on  limiting  defensive 
nuclear  weapons — basically  on  their  terms. 

For  many  months  now,  the  Soviet  negoti- 
ators have  been  trying  to  separate  the  prob- 
lem of  antiballlBtlc  mlsaUes  (ABM)  from  the 
more  con4>Ucated  problem  of  limiting  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  beginning  to  I4>- 
pear  that  they  may  have  succeeded. 

The  Americans  have  argued  that  the  pack- 
age of  defensive  and  offensive  weapons  can- 
not be  untied  and  that  a  limitation  on  nu- 
clear defenses  without  a  slmnar  curb  on 
the  deployment  of  offensive  weapons  would 
be  Ineffective  and  dangerous. 

Now  It  seems  that  the  Russians  have  re- 
turned to  Helsinki  more  determined  than 
*v<r  to  separate  the  Issues.  An  agreement  on 
the  ABMs,  they  are  saying,  can  be  reached 
relaUvely  qiUckly  and  easUy.  The  problem  of 
offensive  weapons,  they  say.  Is  much  more 
dlfflcult. 

There  are  aome  signs  that  the  Nlzon  ad- 
mlnlstraUon,  In  Its  anxiety  to  reach  positive 
NRilts  In  the  SALT  msntlngs.  may  go  slimg 
with  the  Russian  logic. 

TtM  Buaslana,  of  course,  have  a  point.  They 
va  right  in  saying  that  iim»t«T»g  offensive 
weapons  is  more  oompUcated  than  simply 
damping  a  oettlng  on  the  deployment  of 
ABMs. 


Tat  one  thing,  there'  Is  no  agreement  on 
what  "strategic  weapons"  are,  since  the  Rus- 
sians insist  that  any  weapon  which  can  reach 
the  Soviet  Union — Including  taetloal  air- 
craft stationed  in  Western  Europe — should  be 
classified  as  strategic.  And  apart  from  this, 
great  differences  in  siae  between  Russian 
and  American  warheads  make  It  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  common  definition  of  equiva- 
lency between  the  two  weapons  systems. 

So,  say  the  Russians,  let's  forget  about 
offensive  weapons  and  concentrate  on  the 
ABMs.  Their  basic  proposal  is  to  limit  ABM 
launchers  to  about  100  on  each  side,  de- 
ployed in  the  vicinity  of  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington. The  Russians  already  have  set  up 
sites  for  64  launchers  in  the  Moeoow  area  and 
are  working  on  additional  ones. 

In  support  of  their  proposition,  the  Soviet 
press  has  been  quoting  arguments  of  Ameri- 
can experts  i^o  have  opposed  the  develop- 
ment of  an  ABM  system  here,  to  the  effect 
that  the  system  Is  unreliable,  very  costly 
and  would  lead  to  an  acceleration  of  the 
arms  race.  As  Pravda  put   It: 

"Action  Is  met  by  coiuiteractlon.  If  one 
side  strengthens  Its  defense,  then  the  other 
feverishly  looks  for  new,  more  powerful 
means  to  pierce  the  defensive  shield  of  the 
opponent.  This  process,  if  It  is  not  stopped 
with  the  help  of  reasonable  agreements  on 
curbing  the  arms  race,  is  endless." 

Fair  enough.  The  very  obvious  Joker  In  this 
argument,  however,  Is  that  the  Russians 
already  are  feverishly  expcmdlng  their  arsenal 
of  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  has  deployed  close 
to  1,600  Intercontinental  ballistic  mlssUes,  as 
against  1,064  in  the  United  States.  These 
Include  nearly  300  of  the  giant  S8-0  mlssUes 
which  carry  nuclear  warheads  2fi  times  as 
powerful  as  the  largest  ^mnrti^n  weapons. 
The  AmMlcan  mlasUe  force  has  remained 
stable  for  several  years.  The  Russian  effort 
shows  no  sign  of  leveling  off. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  the 
Soviet  offer  at  Helsinki  must  be  Judged.  In 
effect,  they  are  demanding  that  the  United 
States  stop  the  dq>loyment  of  Its  Safeguard 
ABM  system,  which  Is  designed  to  protect  our 
Mlnuteman  missile  sites  from  a  Soviet  flrst- 
Btrlke.  Setting  up  100  ABM  launchers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  as  the  Russians  sug- 
gest we  should  do,  would  do  nothing  vrtut- 
ever  to  protect  our  second-strike  capahmty. 

The  agreement  that  the  Russians  propose 
woiild  leave  their  own  mlssUe  defenses,  de- 
ployed to  protect  major  population  centers. 
entirely  intact.  It  would  permit  them  to  oon- 
tlnue  building  their  offensive  capability  to 
the  point  where  they  could  destroy  all  of  our 
land-based  mlssUes  In  an  opening  nuclear 
attack. 

The  United  States  cannot  accept  such  a 
deal  in  the  vague  hope  that  the  Russians 
thereafter  wUl  go  <hi  and  agree  to  limit  their 
deployment  of  off«>slv«  weapons.  Par  the 
Russtan  game-plan  Is  ominously  discernible. 
And  this  Is  one  game  that  Is  played  for  keeps. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overemphasiae  the  Importance 
of  having  adequate  mlUtary  forces— both 
conventional  and  strategic— to  support 
our  dlpl<Mnatlc  efforte  abroad. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  ade- 
quate mintary  forces,  one  need  only  con- 
template the  Impact  of  existing  Soviet 
forces  ui)on  a  contemporary  version  of 
the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis.  In  1962. 
when  the  Soviet  Union  precipitated  the 
major  United  States-Soviet  poUtlcal  con- 
frontation of  the  1960's.  the  Soviet  Dhlon 
had  less  than  200  intoxontinental  bal- 
listic missiles.  Arrayed  against  these 
forces,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  available  a  force  of  over  2,000 
medium  and  heavy  bomben  capable  of 


hitting  nearly  aU  Soviet  taivets.  Further, 
the  PresUlent  had  at  his  dlqiosal  about 
200  ICBM's  and  medium-range  ballistic 
missiles  stationed  abroad,  as  wen  as  .'lev- 
eral  nuclear-powered  submarines  capable 
of  launching  nuclear  warheads  ag»^in«t 
Soviet  targete. 

In  the  now  famous  "eyebaU-to- 
eyeban"  confrontation,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  forced  to  back  down  and  remove  ite 
intermediate-range  ballistic  tni—ii*^! 
from  Cuba.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
Soviet  leadership— men  who  reached 
PoUtical  maturity  as  the  faithful  serv- 
anta  of  Stalin— would  have  backed  down 
in  the  absence  of  this  existing  capability 
to  use  force. 

In  1971,  nearly  10  yean  after  tbe  Cu- 
ban missUe  crisis,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  faces  a  like  threatening 
set  of  circumstances.  The  United  States 
now  possesses  a  force  of  land-based 
ICBM's  of  about  1.054.  a  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  force  of  about 
656  missiles  on  41  submarines,  and  about 
450  B-52  bomben.  Arrayed  against  the 
UJS.  arsenal  is  a  Soviet  land-based  ICBM 
force  of  over  1,500  missiles — about  20 
submarines  capable  of  launching  16 
ballistic  missUes  each.  200  bomben,  an 
operational  ABM  system,  and  12,000 
antiaircraft  missiles.  According  to  Gen. 
Bruce  Honoway,  the  head  of  the  UjS. 
Strategic  Air  Command,  and  Dr.  John 
S.  Foster,  Jr.,  head  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Soviet  Union  could  convert 
some  of  the  antiaircraft  mlssilee  to  an 
ABM  system  without  our  knowledge. 

It  becomes  less  and  less  certain  that 
the  President  of  the  United  Statea— any 
President — wiU  be  able  to  sustain  Ita 
position  in  a  confrontation  with  a  major 
power  in  a  conflict  over  our  vital  national 
intereste  anywhere  in  the  world.  In 
short,  it  might  become  our  turn  to  back 
down  in  the  next  crisis. 

We  should  recognize  that  we  wiU  pay. 
and  pay  dearly  in  a  political  crisis  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  other  powen  if  th* 
win  of  the  President  cannot  be  effec- 
tively substantiated  1^  an  adequate 
military  force.  The  Congress  cannot  af- 
ford any  longer  to  \gaofn  the  ominous 
growth  of  Soviet  strates^  forces  and  Its 
probable  effect  upon  our  diplomacy — we 
must  arm  adequately  without  delay.  Our 
peace  and  the  peace  of  the  world  is  at 
stake.  The  power  to  prevent  war  Is  as 
imjTortant  or  more  Important  than  the 
power  to  win  one. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  tragic  consequences  of  our  pro- 
longed Involvement  in  the  war  In  THet- 
nam  has  been  our  neglect  and  fUlure  to 
pay  attention  to  our  duUes  and  respon- 
slblUtles  around  the  world.  Whatever 
views  we  have  on  tbe  VletDam  war,  how- 
ever we  may  differ  on  the  conduct  of 
that  tragic  war.  however  we  may  assess 
the  causes  that  led  us  there;  of  the  blun- 
den  we  committed  once  we  got  there,  I 
think  that  aU  the  Members  wOl  agree 
that  our  preooeupatlon,  during  the  last 
6  yean,  with  that  tli^  oomer  of  tbe 
world  has  diverted  onr  attention  from 
other  strategic  and  legitimate  ooocems. 
While  we  hftTs  been  bogged  down  in  a 
land  war  in  Ada— In  exactly  tbe  tort  of 
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nmr  that  OenenU  liflacArthur  counaeled 
m  to  Avoid  90  yean  m»— while  we  hvn 
eoooentnted  oar  efFoiti  and  apIUed  oor 
blood  and  our  trewire  In  VIetiiAm.  our 
eoemiM  have  been  ortrandy  buay.  As 
far  as  the  Soviet  Union  Is  eonoemed.  the 
last  •  years  have  bem  proataUy  spent. 

During  that  time,  the  Soviets  have  de- 
virioped.  almost  from  scratch,  a  very 
strcoK  ctaalknge  to  our  Navy.  It  is  no 
accident,  I  think,  that  the  Soviet  ship- 
boildlttg  program  began  in  earnest 
shortly  after  Khrushchev's  fall  from 
power  in  1964.  That  Is,  of  courae,  the 
■ame  period  in  which  our  participation 
in  the  T^etnam  war  became  signUlcant. 
A»  many  of  us  are  aware,  Jane's  Putt- 
ing Ships,  in  its  new  edition,  calls  the  So- 
viet navy  a  "supemavy  of  a  stj«>erpower." 
We  had  to  take  the  New  Jeney.  a  pre- 
Wortd  War  n  battlesfab).  out  of  moth- 
balls to  abeU  North  Vietnamese  coastal 
towns.  While  we  were  doing  that,  the  So- 
viets were  building  mlasUe  frigates  by 
the  score  and  nuclear  submarine*  by  the 
doaen. 

In  IMS,  the  Soviets  had  five  ships  on 
station  in  the  Mediterranean;  today  they 
have  50  there. 

We  have  tragically  neglected  our  re- 
QMinsibiUtles  hi  Latin  America.  We  have 
watched  Cuba  continue  to  export  her 
revolution;  in  Guatemala,  in  Uruguay, 
In  Brazil,  in  Argentina,  in  Peru,  and  in 
Bolivia,  our  diplomats  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  friendly  states  have 
been  subjected  to  a  reign  of  terror  fl- 
nanoed  and  directed  by  Cuban-style  rev- 
olutionaries. The  Anianoe  for  Progress, 
which  was  launched  with  such  high  hopes 
and  such  lofty  rhetoric  in  the  early  1960's. 
has  proved  to  be-^et  us  be  candid— a 
dismal  failure. 

While  we  were  involved  in  Vietnam, 
the  Russians  were  an  the  move  In  the 
Middle  Bast,  wooing  the  Arab  countries. 
The  campaign  has  been  enormously  suc- 
cessful. The  Arabs  look  to  Russia  for 
leadership,  tor  weapons,  and  "advisers." 
Tlw  Soviet-Arab  relationship  is  becom- 
ing one  of  "master-servant"  The  hatd- 
ware  that  the  Arabs  lost  hi  the  disastrous 
«-day  war  with  Israel  has  been  replaced, 
and  then  some.  Itand's  aerial  sujM-emacy 
has  been  bhurted  by  the  Introduction  of 
Soviet  ground-to-air  missiles  In  Egrpt 

I  agree  with  President  Nixon's  assess- 
ment that,  potentially  at  least,  the  ICid- 
dle  Bast  is  a  more  dangerous  situation 
to  tile  peace  of  the  worid  than  even  Viet- 
nam. tDvolvlng  as  It  does  the  confronta- 
tion and  possible  showdown  between  the 
nuclear  siqierpowers. 

Similarly,  tiie  Sovtots  have  been  on  the 
move,  diplomatically  at  least,  tai  Europe. 
Our  response  to  the  Soivlet  dixdomattc 
offensive  has  been,  m  my  Judgment.  In- 
adeqaate  and  Ineireettve.  fii  the  face  of 
this  offensive,  we  have  allowed  the  NATO 
alliance  to  fall  into  <U8repelr.  Some  wag 
recently  called  NATO  the  "sleepwalker 
ofSorope." 

^  Sofvlat  saber  ratiJhig  and  the  threat  of 
Ssvlet  aggrossion  in  Europe  caused  the 
Western  alUes  to  fonn  NATO  In  1949. 
Continuing  Soviet  threats  kept  it  alive 
and  vlgorooB  through  the  1960's.  It  is 
ironlo  that  Soviet  sweettalk  and  talk  of 
Is  on  the  road  to  aooompUsfainc 


what  Sofvlet  threats  and  blackmail  failed 
to  aeeompllsh:  the  deetmetion  of  NATO. 
Mr.  ^waker,  at  the  risk  of  being 
labeled  a  "cold  warrior"  I  will  say  that 
my  oonvletion  is  that  Sovleli  workl  goals 
have  not  changed  in  the  past  36  yeara 
The  Soviet  goal  in  Europe  is  to  domhmte 
Europe.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Soviets 
know  that  American  inesence  must  be 
removed  and  American  iwflufnf^  must  be 
denied.  ThaX,  I  suggest,  is  why  the  Rus- 
sians are  wooing  Chancellor  Brandt  and 
that  Is  why  the  Russians  are  so  recq>tlve 
to  Brandt's  "oe4)olltik."  I  tiiink  I  can 
understand  why  the  Russians  would  be- 
have in  this  fashion ;  it  is  in  their  Interest 
to  do  so.  What  I  cannot  understand  is 
why  the  State  Department  views  "ost- 
polltlk"  as  such  a  desirable  tUng  from 
our  point  of  view. 

If  Soviet  goals  have  remained  con- 
stant, their  tactics  cotainly  have 
changed  to  accommodate  fhangfng  dr. 
ctimstances.  In  my  Judgment,  we  are  not 
reQxmdlng  adequately  to  these  new  So- 
viet initiatives,  probes  and  pressures.  I 
am  thankful  that  American  participation 
in  the  Vietnam  war  is  ending.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  endmg  fast  enough,  for  some,  but  it 
is  ending. 

My  hope  is  that  as  we  pull  out,  we  will 
turn  more  attention  to  the  American 
problons  in  other  critical  areas  of  the 
world,  problems  which  we  have  too  long 
ne^ected.  neglected  to  our  detriment. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  for  a  quarter- 
century,  since  the  beginning  <rf  the  add 
war  at  the  end  of  Worid  War  n.  our 
Republic's  Defense  Establishment  has 
been  unwittingly,  but  nonetheless  effec- 
tively, sabotaged  and  crippled  by  a  near 
autonomous,  poorly  regukited  and  almost 
unknown  combine  that  is  practically  an 
extra  branch  of  the  Pederal  Oovemment. 
I  refer  directly  and  Qiedflcally  to  the 
so-called  think  tanks  across  the  United 
States  that  have  engaged  in  contract 
research  wortc  on  many  aspects  of  our 
natkmal  defense.  Let  me  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  at  the  outset  that  I  have  no 
quarrel  with,  and  I  do  not  mdude  in  my 
remarks  today,  those  institutions,  or 
parts  of  institutions,  that  deal  with  the 
cold,  hard  scienttQo  predston  needed  to 
research  and  plan  weap<ns  systems. 
There  are  very  important  areas  of  de- 
fense research  where  the  best  sdentlflc 
minds  in  the  country  have  been  utiliaed, 
and  should  continue  to  be  utilised.  But 
there  is  a  wide  and  unbridgeable  gap 
between  the  physicist,  the  chemist  or  the 
engineer  wrestling  with  the  problems  of 
ICBM  oonstruotlon.  fueling  and  guid- 
ance, and  the  behavioral  scientist  at- 
tempting to  resolve  the  vagaries  of  hu- 
man nature  into  graphs,  charts,  and 
equations.  The  first  must  and  do  i»edi- 
cate  their  work  upon  ImmutaUe  and 
proven  laws  of  the  physical  world.  The 
second  deal  to  a  great  degree  in  mindless 
moon-^)innlng  and  theorising;  they  do 
not ,  like  the  phyrioal  adoMst,  adopt 
oonditlons  to  facts.  Instead,  they  seek  to 
twist  facts  to  fit  conditions,  and  to  merge 
with  their  own  preoonoeptions  of  v^mt 
should  be.  Instead  of  the  ail-taipartant 
faetor  of  wt»t  Is. 
Them  is  a  sharp  dlstlnetlon  between 
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development  and  production  and 
placement  of  strategic  and  tactical  w«a. 
oos,  and  the  methods  and  nMumento 
which  they  win  be  used.  The  raeeanS 
and  development  for  the  former  has  ben 
highly  productive:  no  one  can  fault  It 
I  beheve  that  tya  balance,  we  have  ti 
basically  as  good  a  Defense  BBtabUsh. 
ment  as  any  other  nation,  and  far  betlar 
than  most.  But  the  edges  of  superiorttr 
so  carefully  whetted  and  boned,  have 
beoi  dulled  by  group-thtnk  mftq^jh 
which  have  rendered  this  supeiloritr 
next  to  useless. 

I«t  me  give  an  example  of  what  I 
mean.  War  may  not  be  the  world's  oldest 
professlCTi.  but  I  am  certain  it  is  tht 
most  written  about.  The  card  files  m  the 
library  of  Ccmgress  under  that  heading 
are  probably  one  of  the  most  extensive 
for  any  topic  in  that  institution's  recoctk. 
Yet.  we  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  mart 
study,  and  throwing  good  money  after 
bad.  win  "prove"  something,  possil^ 
turn  up  a  hither-tjo-lgnored  theorem  or 
proposition  or  formula,  that  will  succeed 
in  putting  this  most  difficult,  complex 
and  subjective  of  all  thirds  onto  paper 
in  simple  truths  of  eternal  verity. 

Earlier  this  year  the  National  Science 
Foundation  awarded  $149,000  to  a  team 
of  reeearchers  at  the  university  (tf  lOchl- 
gan  at  Ann  Artxn*  for  a  further  4-year 
study  on  a  project  called  "Correlates  of 
War."  Uttie  publicity  has  been  given  to 
this.  The  one  most  detailed  account  I 
have  seen  in  the  press— New  Yort:  TimM» 
May  6.  1971— tells  me  nothing  that  I 
would  not  expect  any  competent  Ph.  D. 
in  history  to  know  by  second  nature,  and.' 
Indeed,  sonethlng  probably  w^-known 
by  many  college  sophomores  or  well-read 
amateur  military  historians. 

For  Instance — and  these  are  some  of 
the  results  of  7  years  work  to  date— this 
team  came  to  the  conclusion  that  then 
has  been  war  in  an  but  24  of  the  ISO  yean 
studied  since  1816:  144  nations  spent 
4,500  "nation  months" — 1  month  in 
combat  by  (me  nation — in  cmnbat;  there 
were  29  mUlion  battie  deaths,  not  count- 
ing civilians.  Thero  were  6.2  wars  for  each 
decade.  Most  wars  b^iln  in  spring  or 
autumn.  generaUy  April  or  October. 
Europe  has  been  most  war  prone. 

One  would  think  that  these  statistical 
bases,  drawn  from  data  going  back  150 
years,  would  be  of  questionable  value  to 
the  nuclear  age.  This  point  has  been 
raised  by  some  social  scientists.  Also,  I 
must  add,  other  social  scientists  say  that 
war  is  too  complex  by  far  to  evoi  attempt 
to  reduce  its  causes  to  equations.  Here  I 
would  strongly  agree. 

The  mentaUties  that  find  this  occupa- 
tion useful  to  the  national  defense  of  the 
American  Republic  are  costing  us  more 
than  money.  They  are  costing  us  time, 
and  they  are  getting  our  sights  com- 
Idetdy  out  of  line. 

Somewhere  al(Hig  the  way  we  have 
toteUy  lost  our  perqwctive.  We  have 
poured  out  millions  to  structurally  un- 
employed  aoadfimtdwns  to  thecnlze.  con- 
jecture, phlloeophlae  about  war  and  how 
we  should  wage  it— and  walk  out  the  door 
with  classified  material  If  things  do  not 
suit  them;  more  about  that  later— an  the 
while   our  adversaries  have  carefully. 
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coldly,  and  larofltably  studied  and  diaped 
their  tactics  by  the  works  of  Just  two 
men :  the  Chinese  Sun  "nni.  who  wrote  his 
dassic:  "The  Art  of  War"  in  the  fifth 
eentary,  B.C.,  and  a  Prussian  major  gen- 
eral who  died  in  1831,  Karl  Maria  von 
CSwisewitB. 

Clausewltz  in  particular  has  a  few 
sentences  which  apply,  to  my  remarks  to- 
day: they  come  fran  v(dume  m,  i>age 
126.  of  "On  War": 

In  one  word,  the  Art  of  War  in  Its  niglinet 
pcHnt  cA  Tlew  la  policy,  but,  no  douiit.  a 
pcdley  which  fights  battles  Instead  of  wilting 


Aooordlng  to  this  view,  to  leave  a  great 
military  entecprlM  ...  to  a  purely  military 
ftidgment  and  deciaton.  Is  a  dlettnotlon 
which  cannot  be  aUowed.  and  la  even  preju- 
dicial: Indeed,  It  is  an  irrational  prooaedlng 
to  consult  ppnfwiHrtonal  soldiers  on  the  plan 
of  a  War,  that  they  may  give  a  purely  mUi- 
tsry  opinion  upon  what  the  Cabinet  ought 
to  do;  but  still  more  absurd  is  the  demand 
of  Theorists  that  a  statement  of  the  avail- 
able means  ot  War  alMUld  be  laid  before  the 
Oeneral,  that  he  may  draw  out  a  purely  mUl- 
tary  plan  for  the  War.  (Italics  in  original) 

"Defense  intellectuals"  is  a  common 
name  for  these  people;  one  writer  has 
called  them  "Pentagon  Irregulars". 
Names  aside,  I  would  say  that  by  and 
large  they  have  been  educated  far  beyond 
their  capacity  to  absorb.  They  were  al- 
lowed to  become  a  more  or  less  secret 
source  of  power,  which  has  been  wielded 
carelessly  with  poor  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  If  there  are  any  doubts, 
the  near-disaster  of  Vietnam  should  dis- 
pel them.  If  this  is  to  be  the  product  of 
25  years  of  spin-the-bottie  group 
thought,  then  I  mamtaln  the  whole  con- 
cept of  much  of  this  contract  research  Is 
open  to  very  grave  doubt  and  question. 

The  recent  notorious  episode  of  the 
Pentagon  pmsers  must  have  mention.  It 
was  not  enough  that  these  were  seised 
upon  by  the  gullible  as  being  the  last 
and  final  word  on  our  involvement  In 
Vietnam,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  State  Department  or  White 
House  records  contained  in  them.  The 
very  circumstances  surrounding  their 
theft  and  publication  indicate  existence 
of  a  sievelike  network  of  security  leaks 
in  these  think  tanks  that  is  nothing  less 
than  intolerable. 

Rand  Corp.,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  think  tanks,  was  warned  2  years 
ago  that  Dr.  Daniel  Ellsberg  was  a  se- 
emlty  risk.  At  that  time,  while  he  was 
atiU  with  Rand  and  on  their  payroU,  he 
was  making  public  speeches  against  the 
Vietnam  war.  Rand,  obviously,  took  no 
heed  of  these  warnings. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Defense 
Secretary  Latrd  has  moved  quickly  to 
prevent  such  mcldents  in  the  future. 
Early  in  July  Defense  ordered  a  tough 
crackdown  on  all  think  tanks  that  had 
classified  documents;  Rand  had  its  doc- 
uments withdrawn  from  its  custody  and 
^aced  directly  under  control  of  the  Air 
Force.  "Special  access"  data—higher 
man  top  secret  yet.  and  deahng  with 
such  matters  as  strategic  war  plans, 
cote,  and  nuclear  weapon  designs — have 
been  totally  removed  and  Rand's  need 
•0  have  these  is  being  "redetermined." 

Sectulty  procedures  in  think  tjmfcn 
have  long  been  sources  of  concern  to  the 
military.  Acadonic  freedom  <m  the  cam- 
pus is  one  thing;  this  ceases  the  instant 


an  academician  imdertakes  secret  work 
for  his  Oovemment,  which  gives  him 
access  to  secret  material.  He  is  no  longer 
his  own  man;  that  is  harsh,  and  it  may 
be  regrettable,  but  that  is  the  way  it  is 
and  that  is  the  way  it  must  be.  If  he  does 
not  like  it  then  he  is  free  to  look  for  em- 
ployment dsewhere.  He  is  no  more  free 
to  do  what  he  likes  with  this  data  than 
is  a  Member  of  Congress  free  to  dlscloee 
secret  testimony  given  him  in  a  closed 
committee  hecuing.  The  rules  apidy 
equally  to  aU. 

I  must  say  that  Defense  has  not  been 
entirely  blameless  in  this  matter.  For 
instance.  Defense  could  not  tell  the  exact 
number  of  classified  documents  held  by 
Rand.  This  in  itself  is  inexcusable:  sure- 
ly somewhere  in  that  mammoth  com- 
plex there  is  room  for  some  highly  qiiali- 
fied  powms  to  Iteep  a  close,  constant,  and 
accurate  record  of  who  has  what,  and 
how  long  they  have  had  It,  and  who  has 
access  to  it.  This  would  require  a  k>t  of 
work;  very  well,  but  it  must  be  done 
nonetheless.  The  EUdserg  incident  wlU  I 
am  sure  eliminate  these  shortcomings  but 
they  should  not  have  appeared  in  the 
first  place. 

Subscribing  to  this  footnote  mentality 
has  provm  to  be  a  dangerous  luxury,  and 
an  expensive  one  as  well.  In  1969,  there 
were  ccutracts  worth  over  $300  million 
held  by  16  companies.  How  much  has 
been  spent  over  the  last  25  years  prob- 
ably never  can  be  accurately  tabulated. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  lately  about 
the  right  of  Congress  to  be  kept  informed. 
Here  Is  one  instance  where  this  should 
certainly  apply,  and  to  date  it  has  been 
neglected.  It  can  be  neglected  no  longer. 

I  am  recommending  serious  consldera- 
tton  be  given  to  creating  a  Joint  House- 
Senate  committee,  composed  of  the 
chairmen  and  three  ranUng  members 
of  each  party  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Armed  Services.  This 
committee  would  periodically,  on  a 
schedule  to  be  determined  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Ofllce  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  meet  and  receive  and  review, 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  fuU 
details  on  aU  Defense-sponsored  research 
contracts. 

FuU  Justification  for  each  contract, 
those  granted  and  those  plarmed.  would 
be  presented  to  the  committee.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  would  be  advised  of 
the  disposition  of  studies  completed — 
what  their  nature  was,  to  what  use  they 
had  been  put,  and  their  effect  on  our 
national  defense  posture.  Both  military 
and  civilian  ofBdals  would  appear  as  wit- 
nesses. The  Armed  Services  Committer, 
when  they  act  on  military  authorization 
requests,  should  have  more  knowledge 
of  this  facet  of  our  defense  planning 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  determine 
to  what  extent  think  tanks  have  In- 
fiuenced — and  possibly  corrupted— our 
defense  policy  to  the  point  we  have 
reached  today.  But  it  is  not  too  late  to 
try  and  leam — ^now.  It  may  be  too  Uite — 
later.  

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  sessicm  and.  along  with  some  of 
my  esteemed  colleagues,   raise  certain 


questions  about  our  military  position  In 
tile  world  today  and  also  about  our  at- 
titudes in  the  SALT  talks  now  being  con- 
ducted in  Vienna  and  Helsinki.  These  are 
very  serious  questions,  and  need  to  be 
given  the  most  serious  attention,  but  In 
recent  years  that  is  Just  the  sort  of  at- 
tention which  has  not  been  given  them. 
The  first  duty  of  a  government,  after  all. 
is  to  provide  for  the  securitQr  of  its  citi- 
zens. When  it  ceases  to  do  that,  it  ceases 
to  function  as  a  real  govenunent:  it  will 
be  subjected  to  anarchy  within  and  in- 
timidation from  without,  intimidation 
against  which  it  can  do  nothing.  It  is 
vital  to  see  to  it  that  the  SALT  talks  do 
not  take  us  a  giant  step  further  down 
the  road  to  unilateral  disarmament. 

Some  people  may  wonder  about  my  re- 
ferring to  unilateral  disarmament.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  when  we  look  at  the  trends 
in  defense  spending  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  last  dec- 
ade we  can  see  something  which  looks 
very  much  like  unilateral  disarmament. 
We  can  UxA  at  the  relative  strengths  of 
the  mnitaiy  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  our  country  at  any  particular  time 
and  not  be  excessively  alarmed.  But  the 
important  thing  to  watch  is  the  troid 
over  time.  And  when  we  look  at  that 
trend,  we  discover  we  have  everything  to 
be  alarmed  about.  In  the  course  of  a  dec- 
ade we  have  gone  from  superiority  to 
parity  to  sufBciency,  and  now  very  soon, 
if  the  trend  is  not  reversed,  we  shall  end 
up  at  inferiority.  McNamara  and  his 
experts  assured  us  that  the  Soviet  Union 
only  wanted  not  to  be  inferior  to  us,  that 
once  they  had  acquired  parity,  the  arms 
race  would  level  off.  In  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  things,  history  has  proved 
them  completely  wrong,  for  the  Soviet 
Union  has  kept  right  on  driving  for 
complete  superiority  in  armaments.  It 
has  made  no  secret  of  this  intention,  and 
its  actions  demonstrate  that  its  words 
are  not  empty  ones.  The  McNamara 
reading  of  Soviet  Intentions  was  a  very 
comforting  one,  but  this  world  is  not  al- 
ways a  comforting  one.  and  we  have  to 
deal  often  with  very  hard  facts  which  we 
often  wish  were  not  facts.  At  present  we 
are  faced  with  Just  such  a  fact:  the  fact 
not  only  of  Soviet  military  superiority, 
but  also  their  intention  to  utilize  that 
superiority  very  skillfully  for  their  own 
ends  in  a  way  we  never  did  when  we 
possessed  superiority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union  realizes 
very  clearly  that  control  of  the  oceans 
gives  the  nation  which  exercises  that 
control  great  advantages  in  world  diplo- 
macy. The  Soviet  fieet,  modem  and  well 
designed,  is  gradually  ch^englng  our 
control  over  the  seas  in  the  entire  world, 
especially  in  the  Mediterranean  where 
the  military  situation  is  now  least  stable, 
but  also  along  our  Atlantic  and  Carib- 
bean shores.  The  Soviet  Union,  from  aU 
we  know,  is  going  right  ahead  with  its 
plans  for  establishing  naval  bases  tn 
Cuba,  which  wlU  give  it  the  increased 
ability  to  harass  our  Atlantic  coasts  and 
our  large  population  centers  located 
along  that  coast.  The  Soviets  even  now 
are  making  probes  to  see  how  much  they 
can  get  away  with.  They  have  damaged 
the  equipment  of  our  lobster  fishermen 
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QiB  the  New  England  coast,  deliberately, 
80  far  as  we  can  tell,  and  it  seems  that 
our  only  reaction  to  this  provocation  Is 
to  be  bland  and  conciliatory. 

The  entire  Nation  felt  a  sense  of  shame 
when  the  Coast  Ouard  allowed  a  Soviet 
citlren  who  wished  to  defect  on  the  seas 
to  be  brutally  beaten  on  board  an  Amorl- 
can  vessel  and  Uien  returned  to  his 
ship.  Now  It  seems  that  he  Is  paying  a 
heavy  price  In  a  prison  camp  for  being 
so  fo(dish  as  to  think  that  the  United 
States  would  defend  the  interests  of  free- 
dom within  even  a  few  miles  of  its  own 
diores.  The  entire  Cuban  situation  Is 
another  sad  example  of  our  lack  of 
resolve.  President  Kennedy  was  able  to 
win  at  least  a  partial  \\cUsry  in  the  1962 
Cuban  missile  cri^  because  we  had  un- 
challenged domination  of  the  seas  near 
our  shores  at  that  time.  We  can  imagine 
the  dlfllcultles  of  Instituting  a  similar 
blockade  of  Cuba  In  1971,  when  we  seem 
unable  even  to  protect  our  commercial 
flshermm  pursuing  their  legitimate  busi- 
ness. 

The  Soviets  would  undoubtedly  at  least 
threaten  to  break  any  such  blockade  with 
military  vessels,  and  the  chances  of  a 
confrontation  would  be  so  great  that  one 
wonders  whether  we  would  ever  risk  It. 
But  if  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
stand  up  for  our  own  interests  when 
they  are  attacked  virtually  on  our  own 
territory,  what  will  we  do  on  the  seas 
further  away?  And  what  will  we  do 
when  a  few  more  years  have  passed  and 
our  Navy  is  even  more  Inferior  to  the 
Soviet  fleet?  Can  we  hope  to  conduct 
diplomacy  then  that  will  be  anything 
other  than  continuous  humiliation  and 
defeat  for  the  free  world?  With  the  best 
Intentions  in  the  world,  we  wUl  find  our- 
selves powerless  thai  to  accomplish  our 
alms,  to  protect  our  allies  or  even  our- 
selves. It  seems.  And  then  we  shaU  no 
longer  be  a  sovereign  Nation. 

Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  grim  pros- 
pect with  which  we  are  faced  at  the 
present  moment  if  we  do  not  take  ac- 
tion now.  The  hour  is  late.  Let  us  not 
repeat  the  mistakes  which  have  gotten 
us  Into  other  wars.  Let  us  learn  some- 
thing from  history  this  time. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  a 
decade,  a  key  element  of  America's  de- 
terrent power  has  been  her  arsenal  of  41 
nuclear  powered  submarines  carrying 
ballistic  missiles  capable  of  underwater 
launch.  These  forces  remsdn  perhaps  the 
most  invulnerable  portion  of  our  deter- 
rent since  they  can  remain  under  water 
on  station  for  days  on  end  ready  for 
Instant  retaliation,  should  such  a  fateful 
order  have  to  be  given. 

There  is  growing  evidence,  however, 
that  we  cannot  count  upon  our  existing 
Polaris-class  nuclear  submarines  remain- 
ing Invulnerable  \mder  all  circumstances 
during  the  1970's.  The  Soviet  Union  now 
possesses  a  large  surface  fleet  whose  size 
now  exceeds  that  of  the  United  States  in 
the  aggregate.  The  Soviet  surface  fleet 
has  grown  so  large  that  the  authoritative 
British  survey  of  naval  power,  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships  has  concluded  that  the 
Soviets  now  possess  a  "super  navy"  com- 
paralde  to,  or  more  impressive  than  our 
own.  This  large  surface  fleet  presents  the 
UJ3.  Polaris  sulnnarine  fleet  with  a  for- 


midable foe — a  foe  which  could  mdanger 
Its  continued  survival  through  the  1970e. 
Advances  in  antisubmarine  warfare — a 
certainty  since  the  Soviets  are  spending 
$3  bilUon  more  in  defense  research  and 
development  than  the  United  States — 
coupled  with  a  large  surface  fleet  to  con- 
duct a  search  for  American  sulHnarlnes 
could  weaken  our  deterrent  to  a  point 
where  it  might  be  impossible  for  a  UJ3. 
President  to  emerge  from  a  1975  version 
of  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis  with  UJ3. 
foreign  policy  objectives  in  tact.  What  is 
required  in  a  nuclear  powered  submarine 
whose  characteristics  would  substantially 
reduce  the  advantage  the  Soviets  are 
building  up  through  their  investment  in 
antisubmarine  warfare  and  their  Isove 
surface  fleet. 

This  can  be  done  by  providing  the  U.S. 
Navy  with  a  submarine  with  ballistic 
missiles  with  a  range  sufficiently  long  as 
to  permit  ext«ided  cruising  f af  from  So- 
viet territory.  Such  a  vessel  oould  com- 
plicate the  submarine  tracking  task  of 
the  Soviet  Unlcm  for  many  years  to  come, 
while  providing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  an  appropriate  de- 
ment of  military  strength  which  could 
enhance  his  bargining  power  in  a  politi- 
cal crisis  with  the  Soviet  Uhlon. 

The  basic  characteristics  of  such  a 
submarine,  known  as  the  undersea  long 
range  mlssUe  system  or  ULMS  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
early  as  1966.  CongresslMial  hostility 
toward  improving  our  defense  posture  in 
recent  years  has  prevented  us  from  mov- 
ing forward  with  this  Important  effort. 
With  the  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  force 
so  large,  that  they  possess  a  potential 
8-to-l  advantage  in  the  number  of  in- 
dividual warheads  if  they  apply  the 
techncdogy  to  warhead  design  that  we  al- 
ready have  on  a  production  line  basis, 
that  we  can  dday  no  longer  with  ULMS. 

Por  several  years,  the  ULMS  program 
has  been  carried  along  at  a  very  low 
research  and  devel(vment  priority.  The 
Congress  must  act  swiftly  to  accelerate 
the  research  and  development  work  on 
ULMS  so  that  an  appropriate  sjrstem  can 
be  available  to  our  forces  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate 
a  situation  where  the  Soviet  Union  is 
able  to  use  the  occasion  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  as  a  vehicle  to 
slow  down  legitimate  programs  to  Insure 
our  own  security  while  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  build  nuclear  powered  sub- 
marines at  a  rate  of  between  ntno  a^^  12 
per  year. 

The  time  has  come  to  assign  ULMS. 
and  other  important  research  programs 
designed  to  improve  the  ability  of  the 
President  to  protect  America's  security, 
a  high  priority  without  dday. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  contribute  a  few  thoughts  to  the 
discussion  being  pursued  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  today. 
These  comments  will  be  confined  to  the 
very  idea  of  negotiation  and  bargaining, 
something  at  which  Americans  have  his- 
torically not  been  very  skillful.  The  re- 
sults of  our  most  recent  bargaining  ses- 
sions with  the  Communist  world,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  dragging  out  their 
weary  existence  in  Paris  at  the  moment, 
do  not  encourage  anyone  to  believe  that 


our  grasp  of  the  essence  of  bargainli^ 
has  Improved  much  of  late. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  we  do  so  badly 
In  negotiations  with  the  Communist 
world  Is  that  we  enter  them  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  something  must  come  oHk 
of  them.  I  believe  that  if  we  were  reaQy 
to  pause  and  consider  the  psychology  of 
bargaining,  we  might  come  to  realize  that 
we  are  likely  to  get  better  results  if  «« 
enter  negotiations  from  the  beginning 
with  the  thought  that  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  onerge  with  an  agreement 
at  all,  that  no  treaty  may  be  preferable 
to  one  which  is  badly  done  from  our  point 
of  view.  This  may  seem  like  a  paradox, 
but  the  world  is  full  of  paradoxes,  and 
we  should  not  reject  than  out  of  hand. 

Americans  are  not  temperamentally 
accustomed  to  bargaining.  If  we  see 
something  in  the  store  we  might  want,  w« 
generally  either  pay  the  price  on  the  tag 
or  decline  to  buy  at  all.  Most  Americans 
do  not  haggle  over  the  price  in  the  at- 
tempt to  beat  the  seller  down  to  an  ac- 
ceptable level.  Somehow  this  sort  of  cnn- 
petition  does  not  suit  us.  But  let  us  Ima- 
gine a  situation  in  which  we  do  begin  to 
bargain  over  the  price.  If  the  sdkr 
knows  that  we  absolutely  will  not  leave 
his  shop  without  the  Item,  although  (tf 
course  we  would  prefer  to  pay  less  rather 
than  more  and  may  even  bluff  a  Mt  to 
make  the  seller  think  we  Just  might,  after 
an.  walk  out  of  his  store — if  the  seller  is 
almost  certain  that  this  is  a  bluff,  he  will 
have  every  reason  to  reduce  his  price  not 
at  all.  or  very  little,  since  he  Is  sure  be 
will  get  what  he  asks  for  in  the  long  run. 
If  the  buyer  is  in  fact  prepared  to  walk 
right  out  of  the  store  and  do  without  the 
item  in  question,  though,  the  chances  are 
much  better  that  he  can  strike  a  tnily 
advantageous  bargain,  can  bring  the 
price  down  to  a  level  where  the  item  be 
wants  is  really  worth  it.  So  the  paradox- 
ical fact  Is  that  the  buyer  can  truly  get 
something  for  a  reasonable  sum  if  he  is 
truly  ready  to  do  without  it.  This  is  a 
fundamental  axiom  of  bargaining  which 
I  am  afraid  our  diplomatic  negotiators  do 
not  comprehend. 

Let  us  take  another  example  of  bar- 
gaining and  negotiation  at  a  higher  level 
We  have  a  system  of  exchanges  with  the 
Soviet  Union  which  have  been  in  exist- 
ence now  for  nearly  IS  years.  "Uaaxj  U 
them  do  not  work  very  well  from  oar 
point  of  view:  our  sdholars  are  often  d»> 
nled  access  to  materials  they  need.  tb9 
are  hampered  in  their  trav^  people  wte 
want  to  Investigate  the  wrong  sorts  of 
subjects  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view 
are  not  allowed  to  participate,  and  M 
forth.  We  on  our  side  make  only  feeble 
attonpts  to  have  these  inequities  cor- 
rected, and  the  reason  is  that  we  are 
convinced  that  the  exchanges  in  and  of 
themselves  are  so  terrilfly  Important  thai 
it  is  unthinkable  to  Internet,  curtail  or 
stop  them.  But  in  fact.  If  we  want  them 
to  work  to  our  advantage  at  all.  we  will 
have  to  be  prepared  to  give  them  iqui 
Only  if  we  are  ready  to  do  without  them 
will  we  derive  much  advantage  from 
them. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  can  be  said 
about  our  treaty  negotiations  and  peaoi 
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negotiations.  I  dare  say  the  Paris  peace 
talks  woiild  be  much  more  productive  if 
we  were  not  eternally  protesting  about 
how  eager  we  are  to  reach  a  negotiated 
•etUement,  and  If  we  were  genuindy  pre- 
pared to  recess  (x  cancel  them  when  they 
are  not  productive.  And  the  same  situa- 
tion obtains  with  the  SALT  negotiations. 
It  is  very  easy  to  imagine  dreumstanoes 
in  which  no  strategic  arm  limitation 
agreement  would  be  prtferable,  from  oar 
point  of  view,  to  the  wrong  sort  of  pact, 
tr  we  conduct  the  negotiations  on  the 
basic  premise  that  we  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  come  out  with  an  s^reement,  then 
the  chances  are  much  improved  that  we 
will  obtain  a  suitable  treaty.  But  if  we 
are  totally  convinced  that  we  absolutely 
must  conclude  a  pact,  and  even  tell  the 
other  side  this  all  the  time,  then  there 
will  be  no  reason  at  all  for  them  to  make 
any  concessltms:  if  they  wait  long 
enough,  we  will  aooQ)t  their  terms  al- 
most intact.  So  this  is  the  warning  note 
I  would  like  to  sound  today.  If  all  the 
'1>reakthroughs"  in  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions turn  out  to  be  unilateral  conoes- 
■loQs  on  our  part,  then  when  any  treaty  is 
presented  for  ratification,  we  will  prob- 
acy be  wen  advised  to  reject  it  and  do 
without  any  agreement  at  aU.  The  wrong 
sort  of  agreement  can  do  much  greater 
damage  to  our  defenses  and  our  national 
security  than  going  on  in  the  way  we  are 
now.  In  order  to  be  successful  at  bcu'galn- 
Ing,  we  must  grasp  the  basic  principles  of 
negotiating. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SALT  or 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  have 
now  been  going  on  for  close  to  2  years, 
and  we  are  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
series.  So  far,  even  the  most  sanguinely 
optimistic  observer  could  hardly  qualify 
them  as  successful  Insofar  as  bilateral 
strategic  arms  limitation  tu^  concerned. 

Por  those  who  stiU  believe  that  it  is 
better  to  taUc  than  to  fight,  the  SALT 
talks  offer  clear  evidence  that  talking 
does  not  preclude  miUtary  buildup,  at 
least  not  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
cerned. 

But  talks  go  on  in  the  hope  of  achiev- 
ing some  result  favorable  to  world  peace. 
We  are  ready  to  go  to  any  lengths  to 
prove  oiu:  good  faith.  We  have  already 
gone  so  far  as  to  deUberately  slow  down 
if  not  completely  stop  in  some  instances, 
our  miUtary  construction  program. 

The  divergence  of  our  attitude  from 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  clearly  iUus- 
trated  by  the  statement  on  June  1.  1971, 
In  Krasnaya  Zvezda,  the  Soviet  Defense 
Ministry  daQy: 

The  desire  for  peace  of  the  Sociallat  coun- 
tries does  not  free  their  peoples  from  the 
necessary  development  of  military  weapons 
and  of  strengthening  their  defense. 

Our  readiness  to  support  practical  steps 
towards  disarmament  mtist  coincide  and  do 
coincide  with  our  preparedness  for  any  turn 
In  the  development  of  events. 

The  SALT  talks  should  have  begun  al- 
ready in  1968,  but  they  were  postponed 
owing  to  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

The  five  series  of  SALT  talks  held  to 
date  have  taken  place  alternatively  in 
HelslnM,  Pinland  and  in  Vienna,  Austria, 
(tarting  on  November  17. 1969.  The  dele- 
gatloDs    have    remained    largely    un- 


changed all  through  tiie  series,  and  con- 
sist of  five  major  delegates  and  close  to 
30  experts  on  both  sides. 

SALT-I — The  first  preliminary  series 
of  SALT  taUcs  took  place  in  Helsinki 
from  November  17  to  December  22. 1969. 

It  was  decided  to  have  no  daUy  press 
briefings  but  only  brief  communiques  is- 
sued from  time  to  time.  A  December  22 
Joint  brief  commtmique  caUed  the  5 
weeks  of  "preliminary"  talks  "useful"  to 
both  sides. 

Shortly  bef  (H«  the  SALT  talks  opened, 
the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  In 
London  published  its  annual  report,  the 
Military  Balance  for  1969-70.  which 
stated  that  at  that  time  the  \JB3SL  had 
reached  parity  with  the  United  States  in 
the  number  at  land-based  ballistic  mis- 
sUes — 1.050  versus  1,054 — and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  expected  to  Increase  its 
ICBM  strength  to  1.150  by  the  end  of 
1969.  The  United  Stetes  had  stlU  re- 
tained its  superiority  in  SLBM's — 656  to 
160 — but  the  U.SJ3JI.  was  building  bal- 
listic mIssUe  submarines  similar  to  the 
UJB.  Polaris  at  a  rate  of  at  least  four  a 
3^ear. 

The  above  estimates  were  later  proven 
to  have  been  extremely  conservative. 

SALT-n — ^The  second  series  of  SALT 
talks  was  held  in  Vienna,  Austria,  from 
April  16,  1970  to  August  14,  1970,  and 
comprised  some  32  meetings. 

On  June  25,  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
told  a  Washington  press  conference  that 
the  SALT  talks  "have  progressed  very 
weU"  and  that  "there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  we  can  reach  an  agreement,"  but  a 
rather  limited  than  a  comprehensive 
agreement. 

MeanwhUe,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense wu  receiving  news  of  military 
buUdup  by  the  Soviets.  On  Jidy  9.  1970. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  told 
a  Pentagon  news  conference  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  "gone  forward  with 
new  starts"  In  deployment  of  ICBMs. 
"They  have  developed  more  SS-9  mIssUe 
sites  as  weU  as  SS-13  and  SS-lls.  They 
have  proceeded  with  this  program  since 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  started 
in  Helsinki."  and  "have  gcme  forward 
with  new  starts  since  the  talks  opened 
in  Vienna." 

He  scdd  these  new  starts  Included  SS- 
9s  and  were  in  addition  to  the  60  sites 
reported  imder  construction  earUer  in 
1970. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  August  21.  1970. 
the  UJSJBJEl.  conducted  its  first  two  tests 
of  the  MRVs  on  its  SS-1 1. 

SALT-m— The  third  series  of  SALT 
talks  were  held  in  Helsinki  from  Novem- 
ber 2.  1970  until  December  18.  The  U.S. 
side  seems  to  feel  that  the  talks  had  not 
progressed  as  much  as  had  been  hoped, 
and  the  Soviet  said  that  they  found  the 
talks  "useful." 

Meanwhile,  an  annual  jneport  by  the 
Institute  of  Strategic  Studies  in  London 
revealed  that  as  a  result  of  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  past  year,  the  Soviet  Union 
now  had  1,300  land-based  ICBM's  com- 
pared with  a  constant  of  1.054  for  the 
Uhlted  States.  The  United  States  led  in 
the  number  of  SLBM's  with  656 — un- 
changed— but  the  Soviet  Union  although 
still    lagging    bdilnd.    now    had    205 


SLBM's — as  compared  to  160  in  the  fan 
of  1969. 

On  the  naval  side,  the  1970-71  edition 
of  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  noted  on  August 
27  that  the  Soviet  naval  strength  VM 
rising  to  "a  fiood  tide  in  the  1970's.'' 

On  November  2, 1970,  the  day  of  c^pen.- 
ing  the  thhxl  series  of  SALT  talks.  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvln  Laird  was  re- 
ported to  have  t(4d  a  meeting  of  NATO 
defense  ministers  in  Ottawa,  that  the 
Soviet  Uni(Hi  now  had  1,400  land-baaed 
ICBM's  and  30  missile  launching  nuclear 
submarines  of  the  Pcdaris  type  either  op- 
erational or  under  construction. 

SALT-IV— The  fourth  series  of  SALT 
talks  opened  on  Biarch  15, 1971  in  Vienna 
and  lasted  until  May  28. 

It  was  reported  that  the  delegates  were 
working  on  the  details  of  an  ABM  agree- 
moit.  although  the  United  States  had 
officially  expressed  a  ineference  for  a 
more  comprehensive  agreement. 

And  then  on  May  20.  President  Nixon 
announced  that : 


We  have  agreed  to  dlseuas  an 
CO  defensive  nuclear  waapoas  alona.  wttb 
only  "certain  measures  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  offensive  strategic  weapaoa,"  to 
be  discussed  simultaneously. 

The  next  day.  May  21.  addressing  a 
conference  at  the  State  Department,  the 
President  said  that : 

He  expected  that  an  agreement  on  limita- 
tion o(f  defensive  strategic  weapons  (ABM*) 
could  be  Implemented  "acnne  time  this  year." 

The  same  day.  however.  Secretary  ot 
Defense  Melvln  Laird  remarked  that  "^ve 
should  not  anticipate  any  sudden  suo- 
ceases." 

The  talks  adjourned  on  May  28.  the 
UJ3.  negotiating  team  voiding  its  (pinion 
that  they  had  ended  "on  a  positive  note" 
and  that  the  United  States  was  "quite 
satisfied  with  the  devdopments  at  this 
session,  particularly  after  the  May  20 
agreement  was  reached." 

Meanwhile  a  comparative  listing  of 
U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear  strength  pre- 
sented by  the  New  ToriE  Times  on  May 
20,  1971,  showed  that  the  figures  for 
land-based  ICBM's  for  the  United  States 
were  stlU  unchanged — 1,954,  while  those 
for  the  UJBJ9  Jl.  had  climbed  to  1.500.  The 
figtues  for  U.S.  SLBM's  were  likewise  un- 
changed— 656,  whUe  those  for  the 
UJ3B Jl.  had  risen  to  400. 

The  above  report  said  the  Soviet  S8-0 
ICBM's  could  be  equipped  to  carry  an 
estimated  three  warheads  of  5  megatona 
each  or  six  warheads  of  2  megatons  each, 
while  the  UJ3.  Mlnutanan-3  ICBM  were 
said  to  be  aUe  to  carry  two  or  three  war- 
heads of  160  kilotons  each  only,  and  the 
Poseidon  missile  was  said  to  carry  14 
wartieads  of  40  kilotons  each. 

SALT-V— Ibe  fifth  series  of  SALT 
talks  opened  in  Hetslnki  on  July  8.  1971. 
Its  basic  mission  scans  to  be  the  working 
out  of  the  agreement  reached  on  May  20 
of  this  year,  on  the  limitation  of  ABM's 
and  also  the  eventual  freeze  on  constroc- 
tion  of  new  land-based  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's. 

It  should  be  remonbered  that  the  U.S. 
ABM  system  Is  oriented  exclusively  to 
protect  our  second  strike  retallatofry 
power  In  the  event  of  enemy  attack  and 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  ABM's  are  de- 
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■IpMd  also  to  pratoet  the  hintnlaiid  of 
tbe  Soviet  Union  a^Einst  a  possible  sec- 
ond ■Mke. 

MBsawtaUe,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  fever- 
ishly bulkUng  UP  its  land-taued  ICSM 
straisth  while  our  own  is  still  largely 
irtiere  It  was  several  years  a«o. 

The  1971-73  editioo  of  Janes  FU^tinc 
SfalpB  Just  pubUAed  In  London  said  that 
by  the  inid-1970's,  Rnasta  wiU  have 
■tough  nndear  muscle  to  knock  out 
pmctioaUy  an  UjB.  land-based  missUes 
and  bombers,  unless  the  United  States 
win  take  fast,  daborate,  and  dostly 
measures  to  prevent  It. 

It  is  with  such  sobering  considerations 
in  mind  that  we  should  participate  in  the 
SALT  talks  now  underway. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  ICr.  SDeaker.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate with  my  fellow  colleagues  here 
today  who  are  onoe  again  at  this  impor- 
tant tlB»  In  history  calling  attention  to 
the  need  of  mutritftiTifi^if  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  posture  in  order  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  citizens  of  our  free 
soelety  here  in  America.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  cme  of  the  main  reasons 
that  the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies 
banded  together  to  form  a  constitution 
and  establish  a  new  concept  of  govern- 
ment was  to  provide  for  the  eoounon  de- 
fense of  its  people.  Qeorge  Washington 
advised  that: 

There  la  nothing  ao  Uk«l  j  to  produoe  peace 
M  to  be  weU  prepared  to  meet  an  enemy  . .  . 
we  muet  alvaye  keep  ouraelTee  In  a  respect- 
able defenalTe  poeture  ...  if  we  desire  to 
avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel  It,  U 
we  deatre  to  secure  peace,  one  of  tbe  moat 
powerful  Instruments  of  our  rising  prosperity. 
It  mvist  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times 
ready  for  war  ...  to  be  prepared  for  war  Is 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  preserving 


TTiat  important  tradition  of  a  strong 
dtf  ense  which  was  wovm  into  our  society 
at  this  early  time  cannot  be  neglected  at 
this  important  moment  In  our  history  be- 
cause once  again  we  are  potentially 
threatened. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  stated  over 
again  In  the  federalist  papers,  at  the  con- 
Btitutlonal  convention,  in  their  many  de- 
liberations as  they  strugsjed  to  form  a 
union,  the  absolute  necessity  and  respon- 
sOdllty  of  the  Federal  Government  main- 
taining an  adequate  and  continuing 
strong  defense. 

Alexander  Hamilton  knew  that  "A 
Constitution  of  the  kind  proposed  by  the 
eonvoitkm  cannot  operate  without  the 
aid  of  a  military  force."  And  CoDgreaa  is 
dearly  eiiarged  to  "mtjvlde  for  the  oom- 
mon  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Uhlted  Sties  to  raise  and  sunxnt 
armies— to  provide  and  t»iaiTit!>i«  i^ 
navy— to  make  rules  for  the  Ooveni- 
ment  axul  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces."— Article  I,  section  8. 

John  Adams  knew  that  "the  Jaws  of 
power  are  always  open  to  devour,  and  her 
arm  is  always  stretched  out,  if  possible, 
to  destroy  the  freedom  of  thinking, 
i^mkbm.  and  wrlttng."  the  prtoclpleB  of 
a  strong  national  defense  that  so  ade- 
quately mpUed  to  the  original  colonies 
apply  even  mor*  to  onr  NSatton  today. 

"Riomas  JdTenon  told  us  that  "tbe 
vood  sense  of  the  peofde  win  always  be 
found  to  be  ttie  beet  army."  My  ocd- 
leagues,    the    American    pecqifle    have 


plaoed  their  trust- In  this  great  body  to 
preserve  the  liberty  and  hapfrineas  of  the 
country  and  I  say  this  cannot  be  done 
unless  the  CongreBs  ninciocie  the  good 
sense  to  undertake  Ite  obligation  to  sa- 
cure  this  Itatlon  with  a  power  superior 
to  those  who  would  threaten  oar  right  to 
freedom. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  i^ieaker.  on  July 
28,  1971,  m  a  UFI  dispatch  (kitellned 
"London."  it  was  reported  that  "The 
Soviet  Union  wlU  have  the  nuclear  punch 
by  the  mid-1970's  to  destroy  vlrtnaUy  all 
American  land-based  missiles  and  bom- 
bers in  one  surprise  attack."  Tbia  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  authoritative  publication, 
Jane's  Fluting  Ships. 

Jane's  is  not  alone  in  its  assessments 
of  the  vulnerability  of  the  American 
deterrent  force.  Recent  studies,  from 
many  sources,  tend  to  confirm  that  the 
American  strategic  position  1b  deteriorat- 
ing to  the  point  that  the  President's  "Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel"  concluded  that 
the  United  States  faces  an  immediate 
future  where  it  might  not  be  able  to 
maintain  the  Nation's  independence  and 
security. 

It  is  now  almost  common  knowledge 
that  the  Soviets  have  made  fantastic 
strides  in  development  of  their  nuclear 
and  missile  capabilities.  What  is  less 
well  known  is  the  prl<»lty  given  to  and 
the  successes  achieved  in  building  the 
Soviet  Navy  Into  the  world's  most  formi- 
dable nautical  force.  The  Soviet  Union 
already  leads  the  United  States  in  active 
surface  ship  and  submarine  numbers. 
Jane's  r^jorted  that  the  only  category  of 
warships  in  which  the  United  Stotes 
maintains  numerical  superiority  is  air- 
craft carriers. 

In  the  face  of  formidable  advances  by 
the  Soviet  Navy  the  United  States  has 
been  carrying  forward  the  systematic 
reduction  of  ite  nautical  cmwblUtiee.  We 
have  reduced  the  niunber  of  aircraft  car- 
rier wings  from  24  to  15;  overall,  our 
active  ship  numbers  have  gone  from  932 
to  868.  While  the  Soviet  Union  is  pro- 
ceeding with  a  vigorous  program  of  build- 
ing Polaris-type  subs,  we  have  frozen  our 
force  at  41.  Since  the  mid-sixties,  no  new 
nuclear  sube  have  been  authorized.  By 
1974-75,  it  can  be  expected  that  the  So- 
viet Union  win  have  at  least  four  attack 
subs  for  every  one  the  United  Stotes  has 
operational. 

Recent  reports  indicated  the  naval 
strength  that  the  Sovlete  are  adding  to 
the  Mediterranean  Basin.  Once  a  sea 
seciffed  by  the  free  world  and  the  U.S. 
6th  Fleet,  the  Mediterranean  la  rapidly 
becoming  a  Soviet  lake.  The  political  im- 
plications for  southern  Euit^iiean,  Afri- 
can, and  Ifiddle  East  nations  wlU  become 
Increasingly  clear  as  Soviet  power  m».\^ 
ite  presence  felt.  Presently,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  twice  as  many  subs  as  the 
United  States  patrolling  that  historical 
sea  and  a  25  percent  larger  sxirf ace  force. 
"Hiese  figures  do  not  take  Into  account 
the  Sovlete'  Black  Sea  fleet,  which  is  by 
itself  larger  than  either  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleete.  Taken  together,  the  So- 
vlete outnumber  American  subs  6-to-l 
and  surface  vesKls  S-to-1  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Basub. 

^nth  few  exceptions  the  aocounte  are 
the  same.  In  a  recant  report  oompfled  by 
CBS,  based  on  the  NATO  report,  it  was 


contended  that  the  Soviet  Uhlan  now 
presente  a  major  threat  to  control  of  the 
vital  North  Atlantic  shilling  lanes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost  two  centurtes 
American  Naval  Forces  have  patroUad 
the  waters  of  the  world  to  secure  them  for 
peaceful  purposes.  We  are  now  coming 
face  to  face  with  the  realization  that 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  thne 
the  United  Stotes  wlU  no  longer  be  tbe 
sui>erior  naval  power.  At  that  time  wt 
will  be  faced  with  the  situation  that  in- 
ternational waters  wiU  become  an  exten- 
sion of  the  political  expansionism  of  the 
Soviet  Unkm. 

The  United  Stotes  cannot  afford  to 
allow  itself  to  continue  to  slip  toward 
the  status  of  a  second-rate  power.  Our 
freedom,  our  security,  our  future  de- 
pend upon  the  leadership  of  the  Uhited 
Stotes'  facing  the  facte  and  coming  to 
the  realisation  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
seddng  world  military  superiority.  Edi- 
torial writers  can  debate  the  reasons  irtiy 
the  Soviet  Union  is  aiming  at  harnessing 
this  quantity  of  military  ix>wer;  it  is  the 
reeponsibili^  of  American  military 
planners  to  meet  this  threat.  In  a  world 
of  aggressive  powers  lea<Ung  revolution 
and  seeking  dominion,  the  United  States 
must  be  prepared.  1^  insure  our  oon- 
tinuation  as  a  nation  we  must  have  a 
superior  position  in  all  fields  of  military 
preparedness.  We  must  rereorder  our 
priorities  if  there  is  to  be  an  independent 
United  Stotes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  SpeakeT.  soon  after 
his  tnaugxiration,  President  Nixon  ap- 
pointed a  "Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel" 
to  study  the  workings  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  recommend  how  to  make  it 
more  e£9clent.  In  the  course  of  their  In- 
vestigation, seven  members  of  that  blue 
ribbon  panel  became  so  alarmed  about 
the  inability  of  the  United  Stotes  to  de- 
fend itself  against  the  growing  Soviet 
nuclear  threat  that  they  wrote  a  "Sup- 
plementol  Stotement"  and  submitted  it 
to  President  Nixon  on  September  SO, 
1970. 

That  stotement  declared  that  the 
Uhited  Stotes,  as  a  "second  rate"  power 
will  be  "subordinate  to  manifest  Soviet 
mllltory  superiority.  The  world  order  of 
tbe  futore  will  bear  a  Soviet  trademark, 
with  aU  peoples  upon  whom  it  is  im- 
printed suffering  Communist  repres* 
slons."  If  our  current  defense  policies 
continue,  the  panel  repented: 

In  the  TOs  neither  1^  vital  interests  ct 
tbe  U.S.  nor  the  Uvea  and  freedom  of  Its 
dtlaens  wUl  be  secure. 

The  blue  ribbon  stotement  warns  in 
the  strongest  language  against  "the  dan. 
ger  of  fatal  concessions  or  even  of  a  de- 
liberate trap"  at  the  SALT  talks  now  go- 
ing on  between  the  United  Stotes  and  the 
U.SJS Jl.  to  Helsinki.  The  stotement  says 
that  It  would  be  "egregious  folly"  for  the 
United  Stotes  to  agree  to  freeze  strategic 
capabilities  "at  some  level  of  specified 
parity"  because  this  would  actually  en- 
able the  Soviet  Union  to  "strengthen  Ite 
overall  military  and  pcdltical  position." 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Schlafly  has  devoted  her 
newsletter  for  July  1971  to  a  dtscuaslon 
of  this  important  question.  She  writes 
that: 

Amertoans  are  Juatly  proud  of  having  a  tj»- 
tem  of  government  that  guarantees  mot* 
freedom  than  any  nation  in  the  world  ever 
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anjoyed.  Let  ui  always  remember  that  our 
American  freedom  Includes  the  freedom  to 
eommlt  suldde.  In  the  opinion  of  our  bast 
informed  dtlsens.  this  Is  exaeUy  what  we 
are  doing. 

Mrs.  Schlafly  concludes  by  asking  her 
readers: 

Are  you,  my  friends,  doing  the  very  beat 
you  can  to  save  our  beloved  America  from 
being  'hell-bent  on  national  suldde?' 

I  wish  to  share  Mrs.  Schlafly's  newslet- 
ter with  my  colleagues,  and  Insert  It  Into 
the  Rkcobd  at  this  time. 
I  From  the  PhyUls  SchlaOy  Report.  Alton,  m., 
'  July,  1971] 

"Hkll-Bsmt  om  National  STncns" 

Americans  are  Justly  proud  of  having  a  sys- 
tem of  government  that  guarantees  more 
freedom  than  any  nation  In  the  world  ever 
enjoyed.  Let  us  always  remember  that  our 
American  freedtMn  Indudes  the  freedom  to 
commit  suldde.  In  the  opinion  of  oxir  best 
infMined  dtlaens,  this  Is  exactly  what  we 
ar«  doing.  Here  are  four  warnings  which 
have  gone  largely  xuireported  by  most  of 
the  press. 

OKNBUL  LKMAT'S  WAaiTtNG 

General  Curtis  B.  LeliCay,  the  great  com- 
mander \rtio  built  up  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand as  our  first  Une  of  defense,  on  Febru- 
ary 34  In  Santa  Ana.  California  predicted 
that  within  18  months  the  Soviet  Union  will 
serve  a  "caplt\ilatlon-or-else"  ultUnatum  on 
the  United  States,  and  President  NUon  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  surrender  and  suc- 
cumb to  Soviet  demands. 

Asked  what  he  meant  by  the  vrords  "or 
else,"  General  LeMay  replied  that  "or  else" 
means  an  attack  by  "nuclear  weapons."  Con- 
tinuing, be  said: 

"While  the  United  States  Is  wasting  money 
on  TNT  for  use  In  the  Jungles  and  rice 
paddles  of  Southeast  Asia,  Russia  Is  spending 
money  on  what  today  Is  the  finest  strategic 
weapons  system  In  the  world.  We  have  be- 
come a  second-rate  power,  and  our  whole 
military  establishment  Is  rapidly  going  down- 
hill because  our  weaponry — both  offensive 
and  defensive — Is  outmoded  ....  Like  It  or 
not.  we  are  at  war  with  the  Communists — 
and  we'd  better  do  something  about  It,  fast, 
before   It's  too   late.' 

General  LeMay  said  the  American  people 
are  deceiving  themselves  If  they  "believe 
we  have  a  strong  national  defense  system. 
That's  what  we're  told,  but  it's  not  so— 
really.  And  I  know." 

This  sensational  statement  by  one  of 
America's  greatest  living  military  leaders  was 
reported  In  newspapers  In  California  and 
Indiana.  It  was  i4>parently  censored  out  of 
newspapers  and  television  and  radio  reports 
In  most  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Five 
months  have  passed  since  General  LeMay 
gave  his  warning  about  "18  months,"  but 
nothing  has  been  done  in  Vtf'ashlngton  to  re- 
build U.S.  nudear  strength. 

JOINT  COIOaTTBB  WAKNTNO 

Hm  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
made  up  of  nlhe  Senators  and  nine  Con- 
greasmen,  some  hawks,  some  doves,  some 
oonaervativee,  some  liberals,  ten  Democrats, 
eight  Republicans.  Is  one  of  the  best  in- 
fcrmed  bodlea  In  our  Government.  On  May 
M,  1971,  this  Committee  Issued  an  ominous 
warning:  The  United  States,  unless  It  moves 
quickly  to  counter  a  rapidly  expanding  So- 
viet naval  threat,  faoaa  a  future  In  which 
It  will  have  to  surrender  to  the  Soviets  on 
all  Issues  or  risk  nuclear  annlhllatlcm.  Any 
delay  may  mean  "no  future." 

The  ars-pags  npart  contained  hitherto 
tmpubUahed  official  reports  and  atatementa 
by  Admiral  Hymaa  O.  Rlckover  and  other 
experta  en  the  stetos  of  Soviet  and  U.8. 
naval  foroes.  The  bald  facts  aia  theaa. 


The  Soviet  Union  haa  a  surfaoe  navy  of 
3,009  units  compared  with  a  U.8.  surfaoe 
navy  of  683  units.  The  Soviet  submarine 
strength  Is  S5S  compared  with  142  for  the 
United  Statea.  The  advantage  in  nndaar 
■ubmartnaa  In  which  wa  Umg  took  oomfcrt 
haa  dlaappeMred.  Soviet  balllatlc  missile  sub- 
marines armed  with  Polaris-type  nuclear 
mlsaUea  now  patrol  off  both  ooaats  In  range 
of  moat  of  our  urtiaa  industrial  areas. 

This  prestigious  Congreasional  Committee 
oonduded  that  unices  prompt  measures  are 
taken  to  build  up  a  ntidear  navy,  America 
wUl  have  "to  give  In  on  all  Issues.  .  .  . 
There  may  be  no  future.  .  .  .  We  wUl  soon 
find  ourselves  unable  to  defend  our  national 
Interests."  The  Committee  urged  reooUeeUon 
of  the  atatonanit  by  Preddent  Klsenhower 
quoted  on  the  keel  of  the  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier  which  bears  his  name:  "UntU  war  i» 
ellmlnatad  from  mtarnatloDal  relrttana.  un- 
preparedneas  for  It  la  weU  nigh  aa  criminal 
'1  war  itself." 

SLUX  UBBOn  WASNIITa 

Sooix  after  President  Nixon's  Inauguration, 
he  appointed  a  "Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Pand" 
to  study  the  workings  of  the  Defense  I>^>art- 
ment  and  recommend  how  to  make  it  more 
effident.  In  the  course  of  their  Investigation, 
seven  membera  of  that  Blue  Ribbon  Pand 
became  so  alarmed  about  the  Inability  of 
the  United  States  to  defend  ourselves  against 
the  growing  Soviet  nuclear  threat  that  they 
wrote  a  "Supplemental  Statement"  and  sub- 
mitted It  to  Preddent  mxon  on  Bepttaabtr 
30,  1970. 

Although  this  Statement  expreealy  said 
that  its  purpose  was  to  "contribute  to  pubUc 
dlBCUsdon"  and  result  In  "wider  public  un- 
derstanding" because  "the  public  remains 
uninformed  and  apathetic"  In  the  face  of 
the  Soviet  threat,  the  Pentagon  suppreaeed  It 
for  nearly  six  months.  When  the  Defense  De- 
partment finally  rdeased  it  on  March  2, 1971, 
no  explanation  was  given  for  why  it  was  kept 
secret  so  long. 

On  AprU  5,  VS.  News  A  World  Report 
printed  a  short  summary  of  this  Supplemen- 
tal Statement.  It  was  largely  Ignored  by  the 
press.  On  April  19,  Congrenman  JObn  O. 
Schmltz  of  California  put  the  full  text  Into 
the  OoNOixBBiONAi.  Racx»D,  pege  10799.  llila 
Supplemental  Statement  was  signed  by  WU- 
11am  Blackle,  board  chairman  of  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Company,  Peoria;  George  Champion, 
president,  Economic  Devdopment  Council, 
New  York;  William  P.  Clements,  Jr..  pred- 
dent. Southeastern  Drilling,  Dallaa;  John  M. 
Fluke,  preddent,  John  Fluke  Manufacturing 
Company,  Seattle;  Hobart  D.  Lewis,  pred- 
dent. Reader's  Digest  Assodatlon,  Pleaoant- 
vUle,  N.Y.;  Admiral  Wilfred  J.  MoNeU.  di- 
rector, Falrchlld  HlUer  Corporation,  New 
York;  Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr.,  lawyer,  Richmond. 

The  Bl\ie  Ribbon  Statement  publicly  rec- 
ognises "the  abandonment  by  the  UjB.  of  Ita 
former  policy  of  maintaining  strategic  au- 
perlorlty."  It  vrlll  be  recaUed  that  Rleliard 
Nixon.  In  campaigning  for  the  Presidency,  on 
October  24,  1968,  spedflcaUy  promised  to  re- 
store our  "clearcut  mlUtary  superiority."  The 
Blue  Ribbon  Pand  membera,  aU  of  whom  are 
Nixon  appointees,  tactfuUy  refrained  from 
mentioning  this,  but  they  make  dear  that 
the  President's  promise  has  not  been  kept. 

A  "SaOONS  KATK"  rOWKB 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Statement  bluntly  states 
that  the  United  SUtes,  as  a  "second  rate" 
power,  will  be  "subordinate  to  manifest  So- 
viet military  superiority.  .  .  .  Hie  world  or- 
der of  the  future  will  bear  a  Soviet  trade- 
mark, with  all  peoples  upon  wtatan  it  is  im- 
printed suffering  Communist  repreadons." 
That  cleea-ly  meant  all  Amerioant.  "In  tbe 
70'B  neither  the  vital  intoeats  of  the  UB.  nor 
the  Uvea  and  freedom  of  Its  dtlaens  wlU  be 
secure." 

The  Blue  BU>bon  Statement  aays  that  oar 
present  danger  "was  predetermined  by  ded- 


tn  the  UflO'a,  which  (wolted  la 
the  reduction,  poatoonament  and  abandon- 
ment of  strategic  detenaa  maasuraa  and 
weapons  systems."  Of  oouzae,  aU  xaadan  ct 
the  Schlafly-Ward  book.  StrOc*  From  Spaom. 
knew  this  in  1986,  at  tha  time  tt  ims  90- 
tuffon. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  SUtament  explodea  the 
myth  of  relying  on  the  "Sino-Sovlet  q>Ut." 
saying  "the  friendship  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  haa  dlawdved.  .  .  . 
But  this  disunity  among  Ocmmunlat  poweia 
does  not  neccasarlly  enhance  the  chancaa  at 
peace  for  the  Free  World.  .  .  .  Each  haa  al- 
ways proclaimed  that  the  prlndpal  «Mmy 
la  'imperlaUstlc  America.'  .  .  .  Tbe  Marxist 
purpoae  of  «y»T"»»MTitging  the  world  remalna 
the  goal  of  every  Communist  party." 

The  Blue  Ribbon  SUtement  says  flatly 
that  "the  reopening  and  control  of  the  Sues 
Canal"  U  a  Soviet  objective:  "thla  waterway 
[Is]  as  Important  to  the  Soviet  Union  aa  tha 
Panama  Canal  has  been  to  the  UJB."  It  Sec- 
retary of  State  WlUlam  Rogers  would  read 
the  Blue  Ribbon  Stotement,  he  would  see 
that  he  U  dlreeUy  serving  the  Soviet  Union 
by  his  frantic  efforts  to  prseaure  the  Isradla 
Into  allowing  the  opening  of  the  Boea  OanaL 

Thne  has  been  much  pubUc  debate  in  the 
last  few  months  about  the  nxunber  of  Amer- 
ican troops  which  should  be  stotloned  in 
Western  Europe.  Tbe  truth  Is  that  whether 
we  have  160,000  or  300,000  troops  In  Europe 
la  an  exercise  In  Irrelevancy,  aa  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon Stotement  makea  dear:  "The  Soviet 
Union  has  some  700  IRBM's  d^Uoyed  wlttUn 
convenient  range  of  defenaeleas  Western  Xu- 
rtqpean  dtlea  and  NATO  forcea."  Note  the 
word  "defaoaeleaa."  Weatem  Europe  has  no 
strategic  dafenae  against  the  Soviet  nudear 
threat  because  former  Secretary  McNamaia 
scrapped  all  our  Kuropean-baaed  IRBITS. 
Kane  soPKBioarrT 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Stotement  warns  flatly 
that  "the  Soviet  Union  haa  attained  for  the 
first  time  a  superior  strategic  capability — 
where  It  counto  the  most — In  ICBlTs.  .  .  . 
While  we  imposed  a  llmltotlon  on  additional 
strategic  weapons,  the  Sodeto  pressed  for- 
ward to  overtake  and  pass  us.  .  .  .  More 
serious  than  the  numerical  superiority  la  tha 
substantial  megatonnage  advantage  enjoyed 
by  the  Soviet  UnKm.  The  uiormous  payloads 
of  the  SS-O's  have  a  destructive  capadty 
lncompariJ>ly  greater  than  any  U.8.  mla- 
slles.  .  .  .  The  Soviet  88-9  ICBM  force  alone 
Is  capable  of  ddlverlng  a  megatonnage  of  nu- 
dear warheads  severd  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  entire  UB.  force  of  ICBM's  and 
SlBM's.  ...  It  U  wdl  to  remember  that 
we  have  no  dafenae  whatever  agalnat  Soviet 
ICBM's  and  8LBM*s  which  now  have  tha 
d^jahllity  of  killing  perhaps  half  of  our  pop- 
ulatton — more  than  100  million  people — toy 
a  surprise  first  strike."  (emphada  added) 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Statement  calls  attdi- 
tlon  to  the  heavy  Soviet  fin&ncld  commtt- 
mimt  to  buUdlng  a  fltst-atrlke  capahlUty: 
"The  trend  of  Soviet  defense  spending  con- 
tmuea  steadily  upward.  .  .  .  The  SovleC 
Union  la  qwnding  slgnlflcantly  mete  ttian 
the  U.S.  in  the  buildup  of  ito  strategic  cffen- 
dve  and  defendve  weapons"  even  though  tta 
gross  national  product  Is  only  half  of  ouia. 
Tha  Blue  Ribbon  Stotement  condudea: 
"Tlie  only  viable  natlond  strategy  Is  to  re- 
gain and  retain  a  dearly  superior  atzateglc 
capablUty."  which  can  be  done  (1)  by  buUd- 
lng anoujaih  new  darateglc  nudear  weapona. 
and  (2)  "by  eadiewlng  agreements  [sudi  m 
SALT]  which  freeae  the  UB.  Into  a  seoond- 
rato  stotus.  .  .  .  The  road  to  peace  haa  never 
been  through  i^ipeaaemuit.  unUatasal  dis- 
armament cr  negotiation  from  weakness.  Tha 
entire  recorded  history  of  mankind  la  pre- 
dsdy  to  the  contrary.  Among  the  great  na- 
tions, only  the  strong  survlva." 

Tha  Blue  Ribbon  Statement  warns  la  tb» 
BtroDgeat  langnaga  against  "the  daogar  at 
fatd  oonoesdons  or  even  ot  a  ddlbaraU  trap" 
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mt  tlw  SALT  talks  now  folnc  oa  tatwMn  tb* 
VA  and  th*  rjABJL  tn  W'«i-«-w<  jIm  Blxw 
Btbtxm  StetCBMBt  ayi  tkct  It  wouM  be 
I  tmr"  tar  tb»VB.  to  ftm  to  tntm 

fl«l  pwlty"  bWKQM  Skis  would  aotuaUy  en- 
•U*  tba  SoTlat  Union  to  "itrangthen  Ita 
ovarall  military  aaA  p^*tti«al  poattJon." 

Prwldait  Nlaon^  annoimoeaMnt  that  ba 
baa  made  "a  major  >t«p  tn  btaaklnc  tbe  stale- 
mate" in  tba  BAVT  talto  to  tlM  "agraftow 
foUy"  of  wblA  tite  Bloe  Blbboo  Panel  mem- 
ben  warned.  Wbat  was  baUed  as  a  "major 
Imaktbroacb"  was  reaUy  a  UjB.  simander 
of  our  prertous  position  that  any  agreement 
Pwt  ooTcr  all  offenalTe  weapons  and  not 
prevent  our  oatictilng  np  wltb  Soviet  ABM 
■yitems. 

Many  peofMe  ask.  "wby  do  we  need  more 
nudear  weapoou  wben  we  already  bave 
6nou|^  to  kUl  every  Buaslan?"  The  Blue  Rib- 
bon Statement  <darlflea  tbe  reason.  We  bave 
no  aasoianoe  wbataoever  tbat  our  weapons 
ean  kill  any  substantial  number  of  Busslana 
because  of  tbe  extensive  Soviet  anti-missile 
and  anti-bomber  defenses.  More  Important, 
tbe  IT.S.  bas  no  mlssUes  wlilcfa  can  destroy 
Soviet  weapons,  wblle  tbe  Soviets  are  ap- 
proaoblng  the  o^>abUlty  of  wiping  out  our 
entire  nUaslle  force  wltb  tbetr  giant  SS-B's. 


Auffust  ^,  1971 


OUT*  "OKLT 

Altbougji  tbe  Blue  Ribbon  Statement  la 
"respeotfully  submitted  to  Tbe  Prwldent  and 
Tba  Secretary  of  Defmise."  it  offers  not  the 
"^Ithtest  trace  of  optimism  tbat  they  will 
accept  tbe  reoommendatlons.  Th*  Impreeaion 
given  is  tbat  tbe  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  momberB 
bave  deqMlied  tbat  President  Nlwm  wOl  ful- 
fill his  promise  to  restore  our  "clearcut  mili- 
tary Buperlortty.'*  and  so  are  i4>peallng  over 
bis  bead  to  tbe  American  people.  "Hie  State- 
ment repeatedly  admonishes  tbe  American 
people  to  rise  up  and  demand  nuclear  su- 
periority, but  never  calls  on  President  Nixon 
to  do  anything.  At  one  point  tbe  Blue  Rib- 
bon Statement  says  our  "only  hope  ...  is 
to  aasure  a  wider  public  knowledge  of  the 
f»ota  and  an  undentandlng  of  the  probable 
w— qucpcee  of  second-rate  military  status  " 
Zr  we  faU,  "there  la  Uttle  future  fbr  America 
as  we  know  it  or  for  our  cherished  freedoms." 

What  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  members  are 
— yiPg  Is:  Voters.  If  you  want  America  to 
survive  in  tbe  face  of  tbe  Soviet  nuclear 
threat,  it's  up  to  you  to  do  something  about 
It.  because  tbe  President,  tbe  Defense  De- 
partment, and  the  Congjress  oertalnly  are 
not  doing  what  needs  to  be  done. 

COITGBXaBlCAN    BIVXSS'    WASWIXa 

Tl»e  Congressional  committee  which  U  dl- 
netly  concerned  with  defense  is  tbe  Bfouse 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Its  ebairman  for 
many  years  untu  bis  death  this  year  was 
Oongrsssman  L.  Mendel  Riv«ia.  Last  Sep- 
tember 38  he  made  a  qieecb  called  "The 
Soviet  Threat"  which  miist  rank  as  cme  of 
Uie  most  important  ever  given  In  Congress. 
He  laid  It  on  the  line  about  the  critical 
danger  America  faces  today.  Beoauae  thU 
r««*  q)eech  was  givvn  the  sUent  treatment 
by  most  o<  tbe  press,  we  reprint  bete  selected 
•■wtpta^a  fun  text  can  be  found  in  tbe 
Oomnmuxu.  BKxm,  volume  ne.  part  SS, 

"Ut.  Speaker,  never  before  in  the  M  yean 
of  my  membenblp  in  this  body  have  I  stepped 
into  the  well  of  this  Houee  with  greater  em- 
osm  for  the  future  ot  this  Ration. 

"Tha  fean  that  I  bave  are  tboee  that  must 
be  shared  by  every  American  regardlese  of 
his  political  or  social  phUoscmby  or  bis  eoo- 
Domle  status.  ^^ 

"All  Amertcani  bave  been  given  the  bleased 
and  prtotf  ess  heritage  of  treedom-a  freedom 
W«A  I  am  oonvinoed  is  in  terrible  Jeop- 
■wy.  .  .  . 

'XXmsideraUon  of  tbe  defense  budget,  oon- 
traiy  to  wbat  some  would  bave  us  believe, 
U  not  a  question  of  aaslgnlng  relative  priori- 
ties  between  defense  and  domeatie  progranw. 


"Dwislaas  on  tba  defanae  budget  should 
**  bMia  on  the  Simple  question  of  national 
suiflmi— and  "^^Mng  more. 

"The  Isue  abooU  be  'what  is  laquiiad  to 
■urvivaf  and  not  taw  Should  we  fill*rpati> 
tbe  natioDal  bodget  between  def enae  and  do- 
meatle  programs?' 

"Tbe  final  maasun  of  our  ability  to  sur- 
vive as  a  nation  in  a  bostUe  world  will  not 
betaow  wall  we  bave  managed  our  domMtlo 
nmmreta  and  domastlo  programs,  but 
whether  or  not  we  bave  avoided  and  frus- 
trated the  forces  of  evil  wblob  would  draw 
tis  into  tbe  cnidble  ot  war  with  tba  Soviet 
Ublon. 

"If  we  fall  In  tbat  endeavor,  w«  wlU  bave 
failed  In  everything. 

"It  is  thU  oiicumstance  which  demands 
that  we  maintatn  a  level  of  strateglo  and 
conventional  military  capablUty  tiiat  will  in- 
sure against  any  mlmnwWtrt^tMUng  by  the 
leaden  In  tbe  Kremlin  of  our  intentions  to 
survive. 

"Bflgnttably,  tbe  leaden  in  the  Kremlin 
are  now  evidently  unimpressed  by  both  our 
military  capability  and  our  natkmal  deter- 
mination to  survive. 

"Since  the  deterioration  ot  our  military 
capability  vis-a-via  the  Soviet  Union  la  no 
■ecret  to  tbe  Kremlin,  I  l>eUeve  It  Is  hie>'  time 
tbat  we  tell  tbe  American  people  the  facta 
of  life.  I  plan  on  doing  that  today.  .  .  ." 

(Congressman  Riven  then  set  forth  in 
specific  detaU  how  the  Soviet  Wavy  bas 
achieved  superiority  over  the  VA  Navy,  eme- 
claUy  in  submarines,  modemlBation,  speed 
and  eurface-to-eurface  mlasiles.  He  speUed 
out  the  formidable  Soviet  naval  threat  In  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Caribbean,  in  tbe  At- 
lantic, and  off  Cape  Kennedy.] 

"TRS   SaiKK    or   DISASTXa" 

"I  cazmot  overemphasise  tbe  seriousness 
of  this  situation.  Yet,  I  know  that  there  are 
people  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
who  will  say  'so  what?'  I  can  only  warn  the 
Memben  of  this  Hoiise  that  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  disaster  and  I  have  never  before  been 
so  cmicemed  In  all  the  yean^  bave  served  in 
tlM  Congress  of  the  United  Statea. 

"We  must,  therefore,  acknowledge  the  fact 
tbat  our  naval  vessels  are  today  simply  not 
capable  of  discharging  their  wartime  mission 
requirements  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  .  . 

•The  deliberate  and  calculated  offensive 
plMs  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  now  beoomlns 
crystal  clear  with  the  release  of  Information 
by  the  administration  of  evidence  of  new  So- 
viet activity  in  Cuba.  I  bave  no  doubt  that 
the  Soviets  are  now  biaidlng  a  mlaslle- 
launching  nuclear-submarine  naval  base  in 
Cuba.  .  .  . 

"We  cannot  Uve  with  this  new  Soviet  threat 
.♦.°^_7!^  doorstep.  We  cannot  permit  the 
cities  of  the  eastern  seaboard  to  become  host- 
ages  of  the  Soviet  Union.  ... 

"Do  not  be  misled  into  believmg  we  can 
make  up  for  this  frightening  loes  of  naval 
superiority  by  relying  upon  a  superior  strate- 
gic nuclear  capabUity  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  1968,  the  Soviet  Union  has  en- 
gjged  in  a  major  effort  to  change  the  balance 
M  power  in  this  area  of  mUltary  capablUtv. 
m  that  period  it  has  mora  than  falpleia  its 
inventory  of  strategic  offesvive  nuclear  waan- 
on  launohesa.  .  .  .  •"-f- 

"In  the  same  period,  the  United  Statea  baa 
made  no  increase  in  its  esUbllsbed  level  of 
1.710   strategic   nuclear  mlssUe  launchers. 

!^  *^'**"*'*'  **•  ^^n  bomber  strength 
from  780  to  less  than  800.  .  .  . 

"Although  tbe  300  SS^'s  Will  represent 
OMiaidenbly  lees  than  half  of  tbe  total  In- 
mitory  of  the  Soviet  land-based  ICBM's 
tols  portUm  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  Inventor^ 
wm  alone  be  capable  of  deUvering  a  meoa- 
tonoage  in  nnolear  waapoozy  unuch  axoeeds 
the  combined  total  nuclear  weapon  meea- 
tonnaga  deUvery  capability  of  aU  of  ourwt- 
i«lng  stntegic  delivery  systems,  including 
not  only  our  ICBM  force,  but  o\ir  Poliula 
force,  as  waU  aa  ovr  heavy  bomber  force 


Certainly  thla  fact  alooa  ought  to  raiae  sM- 
ous  qiiestions  oonoamlng  the  alleged  "da- 
fenslve'  poatura  of  tba  Soviet  Union. 

"We  have  no  oountaipart  for  this  huge  So- 
viet nuclear  we^>on  delivery  system. 

"In  IMS  neither  tbe  Soviet  Union  nor  tbe 
united  States  had  a  depreased  trajeeton 
ICBM  or  a  fracticmal  orbital  bombardmsnt 
system— FOBS.  Today,  tbe  Soviet  Union  taM 
tested  both,  and  could  very  well  bave  opera- 
tional veralons  of  these  weapons  systems  al- 
ready deployed.  Both  of  these  developmenU 
bave  far-reaching  ImidlcatHMis  on  our  da. 
fenae  capability. 

"Unforttmately.  we  have  nothing  Uka 
tbeee,  and  to  tbe  best  of  my  knowledge,  none 
on  our  drawing  boards. 

"Today  the  Soviets  can  launch  over  MO 
ballistic  mlssUee  from  their  nuclear-powered 
aubmarlnea.  Two  yean  from  now  400  to  608 
of  tbeae  Polarla-typo  mlasUe  launchen  aia 
«pected  to  be  operational,  and  by  early  WH, 
this  Soviet  submarine-launched  baUlstio  ml^ 
afle  force  will  Inevitably  exceed  tbe  constant 
U.S.  force  we  now  bave  of  858  Polaris  Uunch- 
en.  Further,  most  of  our  major  dtles  an 
close  to  our  coasts  within  short  range  of  tbilr 
submarine  stations 

"Our  tactical  air  capability,  wben  com- 
pared to  the  Soviet  capabuity.  also  ralsas  aa- 
rloua  questions  aa  to  our  abUlty  to  oope  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  a  conventional  confron- 
tation. For  example,  since  1954  the  Sovieto 
bave  designed  and  produced  18  new  typea  of 
fighter  planes— 18  of  these  models  we  ban 
actuaUy  photographed  In  flight.  In  the  same 
time  frame,  the  United  States  bas  not  pro- 
duced  a  single  new  air  superiority  flgbtar. 
and  actually  we  bave  not  bad  one  on  oidar 
untu  this  year ^^ 

"KAirOa    BT    A    TBUAO** 

"I  aay  to  this  House  that  tbe  futun  of  thli 
Nation  hangs  by  a  thread. 

"We  an  In  a  far  more  serious  situation 
than  many  would  bave  you  believe.  Our  way 
of  life  U  not  only  being  chaUenged  from 
within,  it  la  being  very  definitely  threatened 
from  without. . . . 

"Now  let  me  summarlae  for  a  moment.  I 
bave  outlined  to  you  that  our  former  S-to-l 
margin  in  nuclear  strategic  weapons  has  in  a 
few  short  yean  vanished.  The  Soviet  Union 
now  has  a  nuclear  stntegic  weapon  capability 
In  excess  of  oun.  and  this  supertority  wlU 
continue  to  Increase  If  we  do  not  take  dra- 
matic action  to  stem  the  tide.  We  can  no 
longer  look  upon  our  threat  of  nuclear  war  as 
a  satisfactory  deterrent  to  aggression  with 
conventional  arms,  as  we  could  in  the  two 
decades  past.  From  here  on  If  we  threaten 
nuclear  war  in  response  to  aggreealon.  we 
risk  o»ir  own  destnictlon. 

"Moreover,  I  pointed  out  that  tbe  Soviet 
Union  has  within  a  few  abort  yean  negated 
our  naval  superiority.  This  same  accomplish- 
ment is  evident  tn  other  areas  of  conventional 
warfare,  including  our  ground  and  air  ci^ni- 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  Congress  Is  still 
debating  the  necessity  for  building  an  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  bomber,  the  B-1, 
we  now  know  tbat  tbe  Soviet  Union  has  al- 
ready bxUlt  such  an  aircraft,  and  It  should 
be  coming  Into  their  opentlonal  Inventory  at 
lewt  8  to  4  yean  before  we  can  hope  to  bava 
our  B~l  operationaL 

"HKX-BBNT  OH  NAnOMAI.  SUICDB" 

"Tbe  circumstances  of  tbe  B-1  bomber 
debate  In  this  country  illustnte  the  reasons 
why  we  seem  hell-bent  on  iMttlonal  suicide. 
While  we  debate  the  question  of  nnxw^iwirn 
our  miutary  capability,  the  Soviet  UnloB 
quietly  but  openly  forgea  ahead. 

"It  may  be  that  the  gap  which  bas  now 
been  created  in  our  defense  d^Mblllty  cam 
never  be  bridged.  The  Soviets  bave  the  bit 
in  their  teeth,  and  make  no  mistake  about 
it,  are  both  capable  and  determined  to  mala- 
tain  this  newly  developed  superiority.  .  .  . 

"In  calendar  year  1»0».  tbe  United  States 
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gpent  a  total  of  $7J  billion  on  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  weiqiwnry.  During 
that  same  period,  the  Soviet  Union  expended 
i^pproxlmately  $18  billion  for  tbe  same  effort. 
Thus,  It  la  evident  tbat  the  Soviet  Union  in 
a  single  calendar  year  bas  spent  api»oxl- 
mately  tSJl  billion  mora  for  Increased  stn- 
tegic capability  than  did  the  United  Statea. 

"I  recognise  tbat  a  $8.5  billion  added  ef- 
fort Is  somewhat  dilBcult  for  laymen  to  com- 
prehend. However,  slnoe  tbe  cost  of  a  single 
Mlnuteman  missile  la  ^ipioximately  84.8 
million,  tbe  added  Soviet  effort  is  rou^ily 
equivalent  to  tbe  procurement  of  a  thousand 
Mlnuteman  missiles. 

"All  of  this  in  one  calendar  year. . . . 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  clrciunstanoe 
alone  lllustratee  the  cold  and  calciilating 
master  plan  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who  In  en- 
tering the  SALT  negotiations  hope  to  freeze 
tbe  United  States  In  an  Inferior  position  In 
strategic  weaponry. 

"I  pray  to  Ck>d  tbat  tbe  American  people, 
and  tbe  Congrees  in  particular,  will  soon 
awaken  to  these  realities  and  recogniae  tbat 
the  question  confronting  us  Is  no  longer  one 
Involving  tbe  relative  allocation  of  priori- 
ties in  spending  between  defense  and  do- 
mestic programs,  but  rather  the  f  iindamental 
question  of  national  survlvaL 

"We  cannot  as  a  Nation  afford  to  spend 
one  penny  less  on  national  dtfense  than 
that  amount  which  Is  required  to  Insure  that 
you  and  I,  and  our  children,  can  convince 
tbe  Soviets  they  dare  not  p\ill  tbe  trigger 
wben  a  Soviet  gun  is  placed  against  our 
beads. 

"Tbe  Issue,  therefore.  Is  very  singly  how 
much  money  must  be  spent  to  Insure  our 
survival — since  If  we  faU  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Soviet  Union  our  determination  to  sur- 
vive— the  amount  of  money  we  q>end  for 
domestic  programs  will  become  merely  an 
academic  exercise. 

"I  plead,  and  I  beg  you.  my  coUeagues  who 
0(^ectlvely  bave  the  responsibility  of  tbe 
security  of  om*  Nation  In  your  lumds,  to 
ponder  these  facts  which  I  have  brought  to 
you  today.  They  are  proof  positive  tbat  we 
are  In  serious  trouble.  Unpleasant  as  these 
facts  may  be,  you  cannot  Ignore  them,  for 
If  you  do.  you  are  falling  not  only  your  con- 
stituency but  also  all  the  peoples  of  tbe 
world  who.  In  the  final  analysis,  lo<A  upon 
the  United  States  as  the  fountalnhead  and 
guardian  of  the  highest  a^lratlon  of  genuine 
freedom  In  this  chaotic  world.  .  .  . 

"Tbeee  are  tbe  facts  which  reflect  tbe 
prophetic  wisdom  of  an  observation  once 
made  by  a  gentleman  by  tbe  name  of  Mr. 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  when  be  said: 

"  'If  present  trends  continue,  tbe  United 
States,  a  very  few  yean  hence,  will  flnd  it- 
self clearly  in  second  position — ^wlth  the 
Soviet  Union  undlsputably  the  greatest  mili- 
tary power  on  e«utb.' 

"I  am  afraid  that  tbe  day  bas  already 
arrived." 

"vt  tfon  us,  whot" 

When  Congressman  Riven  concluded  bis 
4>eech,  he  was  warmly  commended  by  Con- 
gressmen of  both  parties.  Congressman  Dur- 
ward  Hall  said:  "What  you  have  said  today 
can  be  construed  aa  neither  hawkish,  nor 
dovish,  but  eagllsb,  tbat  gallant  and  magnifi- 
cent creature  that  symbollaee  tbe  strength 
and  honor  of  this  great  Nation.  ...  In  the 
defense  of  freedom.  If  not  us,  who?  If  not 
now,  wben?  If  not  hera.  where?  I  he«u'  no 
answen.  ...  If  we  do  not  first  concern  oiu-- 
selves  wltb  tbe  survival  of  this  Nation,  all 
tbe  rest  will  go  for  naught." 

Congressman  Don  H.  Clausen  said:  "This 
historic  and  well-documented  speech  of 
Chairman  Rivers  could  well  recmd  him  as 
the  'Jet,  space,  and  nuclear  age  Paul  Revere.' " 
Mr.  Rivers  reaponded:  "I  only  hope  that 
someone,  somewhere  In  tbe  smoldering  ruins, 
will  say,  'Old  Rivera  did  tbe  best  he  could.'  " 

Are  you.  my  friends,  doing  tbe  very  best 
you  can  to  save  our  beloved  America  from 
being  "hall-bent  on  national  sxiidde"? 


Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Spteker,  tbe  best-kept 
secret  In  tbe  United  States  seems  to  be 
the  news  tbat  the  period  of  UJB.  supe- 
riority of  military  power  bas  ended  and 
that  "In  tbe  1970'8  neither  the  vital  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  nor  the  lives 
and  freed<Hn  of  its  citizens  will  be  se- 
cure." 

This  is  the  warning  given  by  seven 
members  of  a  select  group  of  distin- 
guished citizens  appointed  shortly  after 
hlB  Inauguration  in  1968  by  President 
Nixon  to  examine  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment 

The  principal  points  made  by  these 
seven  men  may  be  clearly  appreciated 
from  the  (owning  paragraph  and  key 
phrases  of  Uie  summary  of  the  supple- 
moital  statement.  Tliey  state  that — 

The  convergMice  of  a  numbw  of  trends 
indicates  a  significant  shifting  of  tbe  stra- 
tegic military  balance  against  the  United 
States  and  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  . 
Slnoe  World  War  II  a  degree  of  world  order 
has  been  maintained  by  the  dominance  of 
U.S.  strategic  military  strength.  This  Amer- 
ican preserved  world  order  is  now  disinte- 
grating, as  doubts  arise  as  to  our  will  and 
strength  to  preeerve  it.  U.S.  strategic  superi- 
ority baa  ended.  The  Soviet  Union  baa  moved 
significantly  ahead  of  tbe  United  States  in 
ICBMs,  the  principal  weapons  system  of  the 
nuclear  age. 

Discussing  the  administration's  re- 
sponse to  this  alarming  situation.  Dr. 
A.  G.  B.  Metcalf ,  physicist  and  military 
analyst  for  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil, notes  that — 

This  budget  does  not  In  any  way  call  for 
a  reversal  of  the  shift  In  strategic  military 
powM'  b«aanoe.  In  fact,  slnoe  tbe  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration took  office  deep  cuts  bave  been 
made  In  tbe  defense  budget.  Most  of  the 
dollar  cuts  have  been  made  by  the  Adminis- 
tration Itself;  though  some  have  been  made 
by  tbe  Seitate.  An  even  larger  reduction  In 
the  effective  level  of  spending  for  defense 
has  been  caused  by  Inflation  and  pay  raises 
for  military  personnel  without  additional  ap- 
propriations to  cover  the  cost  of  those  pay 
raises. 

"The  combination  of  these  several  fac- 
tors." writes  Dr.  Metcatf,  "has  reduced 
our  effective  defense  spending  by  about 
25  percent  under  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion— a  sharper  rate  of  decline  than 
that  imder  the  preceding  two  admin- 
istrations." 

This  alarming  situation  must  be  re- 
versed. But  such  a  reversal  wUl  never 
come  imtil  the  American  people  are  made 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
thoughtful  analysis  of  Dr.  Metcalf  which 
was  issued  by  the  American  Security 
Council  on  June  28,  1971.  It  is  inserted 
into  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 
[From  the  Waahlngt<m  R^wrt.  Washington. 
June  as.  1971] 
TopSacaxr 
Tbe  best  kept  secret  In  the  United  States 

seems  to  be  the  news  tbat  tbe  period  of  VS. 

superiority  of  mlUtary  power  has  ended  and 

tbat  "In  the  70's  neither  the  vital  Interests 

of  the  U.S.  nor  tbe  lives  and  freedom  of  Its 

citizens  win  be  secure.  .  .  ." 

THK  BLXn  aiBBON  DKVXNaB  PAMKI. 

Shortly  after  bis  inauguration  \n  1989. 
President  Nixon  appointed  a  select  group  of 
distinguished  citizens,  to  examine  the  or- 
ganization setup  and  contracting  prooaduraa 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  and  to 
make    recommendations    for   Improvements 


thweln.  On  July  1, 1B70.  the  Panel  submitted 
to  tbe  Preaidant  and  tbe  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Its  report  on  those  specific  matten.  In- 
cluding a  number  of  recommended  changea 
which  the  Defense  Secretary  has  slnoe  an- 
nounced bave  been  or  an  in  process  of  being 
Introduced  in  that  Department. 

Subaequently,  aevm  memben  of  the  Panel 
submitted  a  supplem«xtal  statement  on  re- 
lated matten  wbl<A  they  deemed  to  be  of 
vital  concern  to  tbe  Nation  at  large,  as  weU 
aa  to  themselves  as  American  dtlzena.  It 
abould  be  read  by  every  American. 

The  principal  points  made  may  be  clearly 
appreciated  from  the  opening  paragraphs 
and  key  phrases  of  the  Summary  of  tbe  Sup- 
plemental Statenvent: 

"The  Oimverglng  Trends.  Ihe  convergence 
of  a  number  of  trends  Indloatea  a  significant 
shifting  of  tbe  strategic  mlUtary  balance 
against  tbe  United  States  and  In  favor  of  tbe 
Soviet  Union.  These  trends  Include:  (I)  the 
growing  Soviet  superiority  In  ICBM's;  (11) 
tbe  Soviet  commitment  of  greater  resources 
than  the  VS.  to  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapons,  with  tbe  continued  deploy- 
ment thereof;  (111)  tbe  possibility  tbat  prea- 
ent  U.S.  technological  superiority  wlU  be 
lost  to  the  Soviet  Union;  (iv)  the  convincing 
evidence  tbat  tbe  Soviet  Union  seeks  a  pre- 
emptive first-strike  capabUlty;  (v)  tbe  rapid- 
ly expanding  Soviet  naval  capabUlty;  and 
(vl)  tbe  mounting  hostility  of  segments  of 
the  pubUc  towards  tbe  military,  the  defenac 
establlabment  and  "the  mllltary-lnduatrlal 
complex,"  without  due  recognltlcm  tbat  sua- 
talned  Irresponsible  criticism  could  under- 
mine and  weaken  the  only  forces  which  pro- 
vide security  for  tbe  UJS. 

"Since  World  War  n  a  degree  at  world 
order  bas  been  maintained  by  tbe  domi- 
nance of  U.S.  strategic  military  strength. 
This  American-preserved  world  order  Is  now 
disintegrating,  as  doubts  arise  as  to  our  will 
and  strength  to  preserve  It. 

"U.S.  strategic  superiority  hss  ended.  The 
Soviet  Union  bas  moved  significantly  ahead 
of  the  United  States  In  ICBM's,  tbe  principal 
weapons  system  of  the  nuclear  age. 

"The  End  of  UJB.  Superiority  .  .  .  Tbe 
Soviet  SS-9  ICBM  force  alone  Is  capable  of 
deUvering  a  megatminage  of  nuclear  war- 
beads  several  times  greater  than  tbat  of  the 
entire  U.S.  force  of  ICBM's  and  SLBM's.  .  . 

". . .  The  situation  which  our  country  faces 
is  without  precedent. . . 

".  .  .  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  tbat  in 
tbe  70's  neither  tbe  vital  Interests  of  the 
UJS.  nor  tbe  Uvee  and  freedom  of  Its  dtlaens 
WlU  be  secura. . . 

.  .  Yet.  many  of  our  most  influential 
citizens  respond  to  this  unprecedented  na- 
tional peril,  not  by  a  renewed  determina- 
tion to  assure  an  adequate  national  defanae, 
but  rather  by  demands  for  further  curtaU- 
ment  of  defense  measures  which  can  only 
Increase  the  perU. 

"In  short,  the  mood  of  the  people  and 
much  of  tbe  Congress  Is  almost  one  of 
precipitous  retreat  from  tbe  challenge.  TblB 
paradox  in  response  to  possible  national  peril 
is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  this 
country." 

A  WXLL  KXFT  SXCUT 

Tills  solemn  statement,  throwing  into 
question,  for  tlie  first  time,  the  survival  of 
American  Ufa  and  Uberty,  bad  been  In  tba 
banda  of  our  governmental  leaden  alnoe 
September  30,  1970.  Wben  It  was  released  by 
the  Pentagon  on  March  12, 1971,  neither  Oov- 
emment  not  tbe  media  (with  the  alngle 
exception  of  UJS.  Neva*  A  World  Beport  for 
AprU  6.  1871)  deemed  It  a  matter  to  be 
e]q;>Ucltly  made  known  to  tbe  American 
people. 

Whereas  previous  warnings  of  a  dangerous 
whitt  in  the  balance  of  military  power  were 
often  discounted  on  the  grounds  that  thoae 
raising  tbe  alarm  were  "mUitary-orlented", 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  authors  of  the 
special  "Blue  Ribbon"  report.  Altbou^  aev- 
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«m  at  tham  bad  wmrttm*  aanrlo*  In  ons  or 
Knocher  of  our  Armed  Sorloai,  tbtj  *n  an 
primarily  not«d  for  dlMlBfalahad  aooom- 
plUhmanta  In  dvlUan  parsnlta.  Tbe  aeran 
wigDtn  of  tha  Svqyplemantal  8tat«mant  are: 

WUUam  Baekla— PaorU.  nunota;  ciuUr- 
man  of  tba  Board,  OatarpUlar  "nactor  Com- 
pany. 

Oaorsa  caiampton— New  Tork.  »ew  York; 
Presldant.  economic  Development  Board  of 
New  York. 

WUUam  P.  Clementa.  Jr.— DaUaa,  Texaa; 
Prealdent.  Soottaaaatam  DrIIUnc,  Inc. 
_  Joftn     U.     Wnke    Baattle.     Waahlngton; 
Piealdent,  Jdux  VTuka  Manufaotnrlng  Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Bobart  D.  Lewla— Pleaaantune.  New  York; 
Preatdentt  Reader's  Dlcaet  Aaaoelatton.  Xne. 

WUfired  J.  McNaa— New  York,  New  York; 
DIreetor  and  AdTlaor.  VUr«bIld-BlUar  Onp. 

liBwls  r.  Pow^,  Jr. — iM«tiw»«»u^  Virginia; 
Lawyer.  Paat  Frealdent.  Afni^nan  Bar  Ama- 
cUUon  (1964-06). 

laTi  Foaruas  arAtncBNT 

The  Statement  of  StertUrg  of  Dtfmue 
MdTln  R.  Latrd  before  Xhm  Houae  Armed 
Sernoea  Committee  on  the  FY  1873-1070 
Oefenae  Program  and  the  1973  Oafanae 
Budget,  dated  March  9,  1971,  oomprlalng  191 
pagea.  devotea  89  pagea  In  Section  n  Towanl 
Better  Management  of  Hummi,  Material  atid 
Seonomie  Beaoureea  in  tfie  Department  of 
Defenee,  growing,  in  part,  out  of  the  work 
of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defenae  PaneL 

It  geta  down  to  such  aubjecta  aa  "Mrog 
abuse  tn  the  armed  foroea"  and  to  s\ich  de- 
tails aa  foQowlng  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel's 
recommendations  on  telecommunications. 
But,  curloualy,  no  mention  la  made  of  the 
Blue  Ribbon  PanelM  Supplemental  State- 
ment on  the  NaUon'a  pertl  and  the  chilling 
portent  to  the  Piree  World,  of  our  now  orer- 
shadowed  defenae  posture  which  no  longer 
proTldea  a  realistic  deterrence.  Yet  the  term 
"Strategy  of  Realistic  Dsterrenoe"  Is  used 
zvpeatedly  aa  a  statement  of  national  policy, 
aa  If  reaUstlo  deterrence  could  be  achieved 
by  mere  uae  of  the  words! 

Bow  is  It  that  recommendations  Ot  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Panel  can  be  adopted  aa  to 
"major  changes  In  the  organization  of  the 
Department  (of  Defense]"  and  other  recom- 
mendation affecting  the  suirlval  of  our  na- 
tional life  be  swept  under  the  carpet? 

Further,  the  Lalid  Report  statea:  "The 
threats  to  VS.  and  Free  World  security  obvl- 
oualy  were  a  central  factor  In  planning  forces 
and  programs  to  Implement  the  new  strat- 
egy." If  this  Is  true,  how  Is  the  balance  of 
strategic  power  being  reatored?  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  and  a  "need"  to 
know. 

On  page  12  of  the  Laird  Report  as  a  part  of 
the  Secretary's  Siunmary  it  Is  said:  "In  the 
past  two  decadee  we  achieved  first  place  In 
nuclear  c^MblUty,  became  pre-eminent  In 
apace,  and  substantially  strengthened  our 
conventional  capablUtles."  In  direct  con- 
trast, the  Blue  Ribbon  statement  said  "With- 
in a  span  of  leas  than  two  decadea  we  have 
moved  from  complete  sectulty  to  perilous 
insecurity." 

On  page  14 — The  Changing  Environment — 
Preittde  to  the  1970' s,  one  of  the  existing  mU- 
Itary  reaUtlaa  listed  as:  "different  from  the 
situation  Just  Ave  years  ago  Is :  ...  A  grow- 
ing Soviet  mUltary  capabUlty  and  techno- 
logical momentiun."  No  mention  la  made  ot 
the  existence  of  a  maaatvely  overtrttelmlng 
preponderance  factor  [about  8  tlmea]  of 
Soviet  nuclear  ICBII  eapabUlty,  expressed  In 
megatonnage.  The  report  conUnuee:  "Corn- 
fronted  with  this  changing  environment,  we 
oonclude  after  careful  analysis  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU  that  we  must,  what- 
ever else,  assume  the  foUowlng  criteria  In 
naUonal  security  planning  for  the  decades 
of  the  1970*8:  1.  Praaervatlon  by  the  United 
Stataa  ot  a  suffldent  strwteglo  nuclear  oapa- 
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bUlty  aa  the  oomerftooe  ot  the  FMa  World's 
nuclear  deterrent  .  .  ." 

One  haa  a  rl^t— and  tadeed  a  duty^— to 
aak  what  that  meana.  How  oaa  we  piawiie 
urtiat  «•  do  not  have?  Who  daddea  what  the 
subjaottv*  bnt  kay  woad  "atiBelent"  means? 
And  finally  how  dadptaer  the  ■~i»''«"g  of  the 
words  "the  comentone  of  the  Pna  World'a 
nuclear  deterrant."  when  it  Is  clear  that  our 
foreign  poUcy  as  weU  aa  the  "security  at  the 
Uvea  and  freedom  of  UJS.  dtlaana"  requlrea 
simply  that  toe  move  to  match  If  not  aTcinori 
the  present  aweaome  *>^tanrt  of  midear 
power  now  arrayed  «g«t"H  the  nnttad 
atatea. 

VJB.  XSBW  "STTPSBIOB  STmATXCIC  CAPABnjrr" 

The  flrat  duty  of  our  reeponslble  offldals  to 
"safeguard  the  security  of  the  Republle", 
caimoi  be  mixed  up  with  other  nations  or  the 
Free  World's  nuclear  deterrent.  The  VS. 
alone  muat  look  to  Ita  own  security — aa  does 
VmVSSA. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Panel's  oonduslon  re- 
garding the  ahlftlng  balance  waa  that  ".  .  . 
the  only  viable  national  strategy  la  to  regain 
and  retain  a  dearly  superior  strategic  capa- 
bUlty." 

As  the  Panel  pointed  out.  "The  road  to 
peace  has  never  been  through  i4>peasement, 
tmUateral  disarmament  or  negotiation  from 
weakneas.  The  entire  recorded  history  of 
mankind  Is  precisely  to  the  contrary.  Among 
the  great  nations,  only  the  strong  stirvlve. 
Weakness  of  the  U.S. — of  Its  mlUtary  cupt^ 
bUlty  and  its  wlU— could  be  the  gravest 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world." 

Thus  this  Is  no  time  for  circumlocution  or 
the  obecuratlon  of  life  and  death  box-acoree 
with  statements  of  purpose  which  admit  of 
any  and  all  Interpretations  tmder  the  sun. 
Our  clear  course,  as  expressed  by  the  spedal 
Blue  Ribbon  statement  Is  to  move  at  once 
to  offset  "The  Soviet  Union's  advantage  in 
numbers  and  ntegatonnage  of  mlssUee  .  . 
that  oould  result  In  a  force  mere  than  douUe 
th*t  of  the  UJ3.  by  the  Mld-70's  .  .  . 
(when)  .  .  .  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  the 
capabUlty  of  effecUvely  destroying  both  UJS. 
ICBM  and  bomber  forces  as  well  as  our 
dttea."  Otberwlae  we  mxist  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  becoming  a  second-rate  power, 

.  .  incapable  of  assurli^  the  future  se- 
curity and  freedom  of  lu  pe(^>le." 

WHT  MOT  LET  THS  AMmCAIf  ROPU  KKOWt 

The  ^wdal  Blue  Ribbon  report  states: 
"Neither  the  facts  concerning  these  trends 
nor  the  ultimate  dangw  la  generaUy  under- 
stood by  the  pubUc,  which  for  the  nvoet  part 
remains  uninformed  and  henoe  uwthetlc." 
Why? 

In  this  day  of  electronic  and  oommunlca- 
tlona  poUutlon.  every  form  of  trivia  can  be 
and  Is  devated  to  the  level  of  national  In- 
terest. The  media  leave  no  deotronlc  gap  In 
the  air  and  no  tree  standing  that  can  be 
pressed  Into  the  service  of  engaging  every 
ear  and  eye.  Even  the  Preddent  of  the  United 
States  must  strain  to  flU  two  hours  of  chat 
over  a  nationwide  network.  But  how  oome 
the  vital  message  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel 
Statement,  suffldent  to  alarm  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished dtiaens  which  had  spent  a  year 
studying  the  Pentagon,  was  not  deemed  Im- 
portant enough  to  be  expready  made  known 
to  the  American  people. 

How  come  the  Preddent's  180  page  Foreign 
Policy  Report  for  the  la?^*  dated  February 
36,  1971  (five  months  after  he  received  the 
Slue  Ribbon  Supplemoita!  Statement)  Is  d- 
lent  on  the  oonsequenoee  to  our  foreign 
policy  while  mentioning  that  we  are  out- 
gimned  aa  to  numbers  of  ICBlTs  by  some 
40%.  No  megatonnage  flgurea  are  given,  but 
Interestingly  enough  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "strategic  sufficiency,"  as  contrasted 
with  "strategic  superiority."  is  defined  with- 
out danfylng  very  much  the  life  and  death 
aspects  of  the  preaent  shifting  balance  of 
power.  However,  the  Preddent's  Foreign  Pd- 


loy  Report  does  sUte:  "The  United  SUtia 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  now  reached  a 
point  where  smaU  numerical  advantagea  la 
strategic  forces  have  UtUe  mUltary  rdevancsw 
Tha  attempt  to  obtain  large  advantagea 
would  spark  an  arma  raoe  whleh  would,  la 
the  end,  prove  polntlesa.  For.  both  sld« 
would  almost  8\irdy  commit  the  necessary 
reaouroea  to  maintain  a  balance." 

If  the  36  pages  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Pand's 
Supplemental  statement  say  anything,  it  is 
that  the  maintenance  of  that  balance  has 
long  since  gone  by  the  boards.  If  that  state- 
VMOX — ^In  an  official  document — la  untrQa, 
It  diould  be  refuted — offldaUy.  If  it  is  iwt 
untrue,  then  the  Preddent's  Foreign  Policy 
Report  dated  five  months  later  needs  re- 
evaluatlon. 

THB  FUMAar  STBATSOIC  TRBBST 

Secretary  Laird's  Report,  dated  liCaich  9 
1971.  \mder  Section  m  entlUed,  The  Threati 
to  U^.  and  Free  World  Secvrtty  sUtas:  "The 
threats  to  VS.  and  Free  World  security  obvi- 
ously were  a  centrd  factor  in  planning  foieM 
and  programs  to  Implement  the  new  strategy 
Before  discussing  spedflc  force  pi*r.ni»g  onJ 
der  the  strategy,  let  me  review  briefiy  the 
current  and  projected  security  threats.  Ad- 
miral Moorer,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chlefk  of  Staff  wUI  provide  a  more  detaUM 
analy»i»  of  the  threat  (emphasis  added)  In 
his  statement  to  the  ComnUttee."  (We  shall 
turn  to  Admiral  Moorer's  report  later.) 

The  Lalid  report  states:  "The  primary 
strategic  threat  to  the  VS. — the  capablUty 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  ddlver  long  range 
nuclear  weapons  against  targets  In  the  United 
States — has  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  us.  Shown  on  Table  9  are  our  estimates 
of  Soviet  strategic  offensive  and  defendve 
weapon  systems  in  the  near  term.  VS.  stra- 
tegic forces  are  shown  for  comparison  on 
Table  3." 

In  the  report.  Table  9  applies  to  VS. 
forces  whUe  Table  3  applies  to  the  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union — a  small  matter,  but  a  slip 
to  which  Freud  would  have  attached  great 
dgnlficance  I 

The  "specific  force  planning"  of  the  Lalid 
report  stUl  leaves  the  relative  ICBM  balance, 
U.8.  versus  U.SJSJt.,  unchanged:  "at  the  end 
of  FY  1972  (it)  wUl  consist  of  1,000  Minute- 
man  mlssUee,  64  Titan  mlssUes"  (ed.  note: 
dd  and  obsolescent)  as  against  about  1,300 
SS-11  and  SS-13  mlssUes  of  around  1  mega- 
ton each  and  corresponding  roughly  to  ths 
UJS.  Mlnuteman,  and  about  300  SS-9  mls- 
aUea  (ed.  note:  new)   of  26  megatons  each. 

If  aU  this  la  bewUdering  as  a  policy  of 
"strategic  stiffldency"  for  an  announced 
"Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence"  the  point 
haa  been  made. 

ADKISAL  MOOB^'a  BKPOKT 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  repcart  en- 
tlUed: Untted  Statee  Military  Poeture  for 
FT  1972  by  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  Ot 
Staff,  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  T7SN  be- 
fore the  House  Armed  Services  Commlttaa, 
dated  March  9,  1971.  Here,  snrdy,  one  sett- 
ing assurance  against  the  speotre  raised  by 
the  Blue  Ribbon  Supplemental  Statement, 
must  find  It.  Oiu"  problem,  after  aU.  Is  pure- 
ly nUUtary  and  as  promised  In  Secretary 
lAlrd'S  Report  one  may  expect  "a  more  de- 
taUed  analysis  of  the  threat".  Perhaps  this  Is 
where  we  should  have  locdced  In  the  firat 
place  to  aee  the  danger  to  the  U.8.  broadly 
delineated,  and  the  few  st^^M  needed  to  parry 
this  threat  dearly  stated. 

Admiral  Moorer  starts  out  with  a  nloely 
balanced  plea  for  objectivity,  and  that  wt 
ndther  imdereeUmate  nor  overestimate  the 
strength  of  an  opponent.  Neither,  he  says. 
should  our  enemies,  our  tree  world  partnan 
nor  we  oursdvas,  underestimate  the  mUltaiy 
strength  of  the  United  States.  But  .  .  .  "W* 
dare  not  undereatlmate  tiie  military  capabil- 
ity of  those  who  seek  to  expand  their  Is- 
lluenoe  and  hegemony  over  peoplea  whose 
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iBterests  now  cdnctde  with  ours."  That  about 
oorers  the  subject. 

Admiral  Moorer  reported  tbaX  aa  ot  the 
«Dd  of  1970.  the  UJS.  had  "faUan  dladnetly 
bablnd  the  Soviets  in  total  numbers  of  op- 
erational ICBM  Uunchers"  (1064  tol440)  wd 
that  "the  Soviets  are  already  far  superior 
te  us  In  total  atrategie  oSendve  megatons." 
WhUe  the  Soviet  S8-9  ICBM  is  discussed  at 
■ome  length,  no  mention  Is  made  that  the 
BSgatonnage  of  the  800  SS-9's  alone,  which 
the  Sovieta  are  expected  to  have  by  the  end 
at  1971,  ".  .  .  each  capable  of  ddlverlng  36 
inegatona"  (Blue  Ribbon  Panel  assessment) 
sneeds  by  many  times  that  of  our  total 
lOBM  launchers  and  moreover  are  "designed 
as  eounter-f  oroe  weapons  oapable  of  destroy- 
ing U.S.  hardened  mlssUe  alios"  (Blue  BU>- 
bon  Panel  Statement) . 

Admlrd  Moorer  dso  said :  "WhUe  I  do  not 
bsUeve  the  Italted  States  today  la  m  a  pod- 
tlon  of  inferior  mUltary  strength  vls-a-vls  ttM 
Boriet  Union,  the  balance  Is  tenuous  in  cer- 
tain areas  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  help  but 
be  concerned.  The  United  States  no  longer 
has  clear,  superiority  in  strategic  nuclear 
weapons." 

TBS  FKOSLBlt  U  NOWI 

But  then  the  Admiral  went  on  to  malce 
what  must  be  the  most  Incomprehensible 
statement  in  modem  military  history  by 
saying:  "Due  to  long  lead  time  in  acquldUon 
of  modem  weapons  systems,  the  problem  we 
aee  is  in  the  future." 

A  "long  lead  time",  far  from  putting  the 
problem  in  the  future  stresses  the  present 
Imperative. 

But  in  line  with  the  oono^t  of  the  prob- 
lem bdng  in  the  future,  Admlrd  Moorer 
rsoommends  the  adoption  of  the  Administra- 
tion's propoeed  mUltary  budget  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1973.  This  budget  does  not  in  any  way 
eall  for  a  reversd  of  the  shift  in  strategic 
mUltary  power  bdance.  In  fact,  since  the 
mxon  Administration  took  office  deep  cuts 
have  been  made  In  the  defense  budget.  Most 
d  the  doUar  cuts  have  been  made  by  the 
Administration,  Itsdf;  though  some  have 
been  made  by  the  Senate.  An  even  larger  re- 
duction in  the  effective  levd  of  spending  for 
defense  has  been  caxised  by  Inflation  and  pay 
raises  for  mlUtary  personnel  without  addl- 
ttond  a|^)ro|Hlatlons  to  cover  the  cost  of 
those  pay  raises. 

The  combination  of  theae  several  factors 
haa  reduced  our  effective  defense  spending  by 
about  36%  under  the  Nlaon  Administration — 
a  sharper  rate  of  decline  than  that  under 
the  preceding  two  admlnlstratlona. 

In  aU  fairness,  one  must  hasten  to  point 
out  that  the  Laird  and  Moorer  reports  dted 
were  prepared  by  dedicated,  patriotic  Ameri- 
eans  striving  to  advance  the  Interests  of  the 
UJS.,  to  the  best  of  their  abUltles,  within  the 
ftaaaework  of  Administration  policy. 

BOW  TO  IZVOUBX  THX  TXXND 

Also,  raventng  a  trend  such  as  this  la  a 
pvddem  of  great  complexity:  a  multlplldty 
of  facts  and  factors  must  be  taken  Into  oon- 
^daratlon.  To  forewarn  without  frightening 
Is  a  necessary  pre-requldts  to  action  In  a 
democracy.  Yet  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
April  28,  1971,  says.  In  part:  "Defense  Secre- 
tary Mdvln  Laird's  Increasingly  gtlm  assess- 
ment of  Soviet  streiigth  may  be  a  prduda  to 
another  eecalation  of  the  arms  race  and  a 
poadble  request  for  a  boost  In  the  Pentagon 
budget. 

"...  Mr.  Laird's  new  threat  aassasmant  la 
Ukdy  to  produos  soms  akspttdam  and  anger 
on  Capitol  HUl.  There,  lawmakais  crlttoal  of 
defense  qMndlng  are  Ukdy  to  view  the  See- 
ratary's  remaiica  aa  part  ot  tha  "annnal  ritaa 
cf  mtrlng* — whan  military  men  oome  forward 
with  evidence  of  new  and  menadng  Sovlst 
dsvelopmente  to  Justify  their  budget  sub- 


Other  zkewspHMTs  have  mads  slasUar  state* 


BmaU  wonder  that  loyal  Amsrtcana  of  good 
will,  seeking  to  discharge  thsir  Oocstltatlonal 


rBQMndbUlty  "to  provide  for  the  «««"«"" 
defense"  may  wonder  in  a  poUtlcd  context 
how  far  to  go  in  alerting  a  nation  to  Its 
perU.  On  the  other  hand,  because  we  ara  a 
democracy,  the  ahlftlng  balance  of  power 
which  ln^>eills  our  Nation,  our  freedom,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Ftee  World,  cannot  be  offset 
by  oiir  taking  appropriate  action,  unless  and 
tmtli  the  pe^e — aU  of  the  people — are  in- 
formed by  our  governmental  leaden  who 
have  the  duty  to  aedgn  the  highest  priority 
and  sense  of  urgency  to  prepcu-lng  Americans 
for  a  redtal  of  some  unpleasant  reaUtlea  »»'< 
proposing  a  program  for  fA^Ttging  these 
facts. 

The  American  people — we  believe  are  capa- 
ble of  taking  the  haidx  truth  of  our  preeent 
daziger — and  capable  of  marshalling  the 
qtlritual.  human,  and  material  resources 
needed  to  assure  the  survival  of  our  way  of 
life. 

It  Is  this  which  must  be  done. 

Dr.  A.  O.  B.  MXTCALF. 

Phyticiat  and  Mitttary  Analyst. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  Join  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  have  taken  this  special  order,  in 
focusing  attention  on  our  Nation's  de- 
teriorating military  position. 

The  facts  of  our  increasing  military 
inferiority  have  only  recently  become 
known  to  the  American  people.  It  has 
not  been  long  since  they  learned  that 
in  the  past  8  years  the  Soviet  Union 
has  caught  up  and  is  now  moving  ahead 
of  us  in  many  categories  of  missile 
strength.  In  an  important  article  in  Life 
magazine,  George  P.  Hunt,  managing 
editor  of  that  magazine  from  1961  to 
1»69.  writes  that— 

Russia  today  could  concentrate  off  Cuba 
a  poweriul  surface  fleet,  newer,  faster  than 
ours  and  equipped  with  weapons  we  do  not 
have  and  an  underwater  fleet  outnumber- 
ing ours  by  many  teams. 

Mr.  Hunt  states  that — 

It  wlU  surprise  most  Americans  that  to- 
day, aa  appoeed  to  1963,  we  are  the  ones 
who  could  find  oursdves  at  a  niUltary  dis- 
advantage. 

He  notes  that — 

In  the  Intercontlnentd  nudear  competi- 
tion between  the  VS.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
the  halanoe  has  ahlfted  to  Russian  superi- 
ority In  sheer  wdght  of  numben:  IJWO  So- 
viet ICBMs  and  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles. Furtbecmore,  iridic  the  U.S.  is  snq)*- 
ricr  In  lonc-raoge  bomber  strength  (663  to 
176  planes),  the  Russians  also  have  about 
1.300  Intermediate  range  bombers.  In  the 
event  of  a  nudear  exchange.  It  has  been 
assTuned,  some  of  them  could  make  one- 
way bombing  runs,  landing  in  Cuba. 

How  many  Americans  realize  that  we 
have  not  built  a  really  new  fighter  plane 
since  1955?  The  Russians  virtually  pro- 
duce one  each  year.  They  have  only  re- 
cently shown  us  a  family  of  six  new 
planes  that  have  more  maneuveimbili^ 
and  acceleration  than  anything  we  have. 

The  same  alarming  facts  are  equally 
true  with  regard  to  naval  strength. 
Oeorge  Hunt  writes  that — 

The  Soviet  navy  began  in  Worid  War  n 
as  a  defendve  coastd  fleet  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  submarine.  In  the  late 
1960's  the  Basdans  started  their  nudear  un- 
derwater devdopment.  pouring  bUUona  Into 
it.  They  erected  huge  construction  yards, 
whleh.  on  a  one-shltt  baals,  buUd  at  least  one 
nudear  sub  a  month.  The  U.8.  production 
rate  Is  five  a  year.  They  have  now  matcl>ad 
the  UJS.  fleet  In  two  categories;  nudear  at- 
tack submarines  (each  about  60)   and  the 


even  more  crttlcd  strategic  subs  (with  long- 
range  baUlstlc  mlssUes).  In  1068  they  re- 
veded  their  new  Yankee  nudear-powesed 
sub.  which  is  similar  to  the  Utest  modd  of 
the  Pdaris  and  can  Ore  a  mIssUe  almoat 
as  far.  At  least  17  Yankee-class  subs  are 
now  prowling  the  seas,  some  regularly  pa- 
troUing  both  U.S.  coasts,  and  more  are  be- 
ing buUt  at  a  rate  of  eight  a  year. 

We  must  take  immediate  action  to  re- 
gain American  superiority.  Unless  we  do, 
we  will  be  unable  to  defend  our  own 
country  and  unable  to  fulfill  our  cMn- 
mitments  to  our  allies.  We  will,  in  effect, 
have  surrendered  our  position  of  world 
leadership. 

I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Hunt's  article  with 
my  colleagues.  It  appears  in  Life  maga- 
zine and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  time: 


OuB  Fous-Sraa  MrLrraaT  Mma;  thx  BLinrr 

Fact  Is  That  Ws  Ask  About  To  Bscoxs 

No.  3 

(By  Oeoxge  P.  Hunt) 

In  past  weeks,  sev«rd  devdopments  have 
freshened  hopes  for  intematlond  disarma- 
ment. After  months  of  deadlock,  the  UB.  and 
Russia  agreed  in  Vienna  on  an  agenda  for 
futxire  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Tdks 
(SALT).  Then,  quite  unexpectedly,  Soviet 
party  chief  Leonid  Breahnev  opened  up  the 
poedblllty  that  mutud  troop  and  weapons 
reductions  might  be  negotiated  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  Against 
this  background,  we  should  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  present  state  and  future  proqieets  of 
our  armed  forces. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  U.S.  miUtary  estab- 
lishment is  m  ragged  shape — flagging  in  tech- 
nology, undermined  by  Inflation,  by  worn- 
out  strategies,  by  entrenched  dd  ways  of  top 
direction  and  dlocatlng  budget  money.  Thie 
Vietnam  war  has  ravaged  it — gnawing  at 
morde  and  disdpllne.  The  war  haa  bred  a 
disturbing  dislike  for  the  poUtldan  In  the 
career  ofllcer,  who  bdievee  the  poUtldan  let 
him  down  over  there  and  kept  him  from  a 
victory.  Into  the  dvlllan  world  has  seeped 
the  poison  of  suq;>ldon— even  soom — for 
nUUtary  men,  who  In  turn  resent  the  attl 
tude  bitterly:  and  in  the  wake  of  pubUc 
revuldon  to  PX  aoandds  and  atrodtlas» 
there  has  latdy  surged  the  turmoU  over  the 
OaUeytrtaL 

The  worid  saw  tiie  outooms  of  the  Cuban 
mlasUe  crisis  In  1963  as  a  victory  for  John  F. 
Kennedy:  and  Nlklta  Khrushchev  nevo'  fbr- 
got  it.  The  Soviet  leader  was  confronted  by 
two-to-one  supertortty  In  nudear  mlssUes 
and  by  an  ovarwhdmlng  naval  majority  on 
the  hl^  saas.  Indsed.  the  fantastle  qrart  In 
growth  of  both  Rnaala'B  mlasflery  and  her 
fleet  dates  from  that  humiliating  experlenee. 

Khrushchev  probaUy  bad  zto  Intention  of 
using  the  nUasUes  In  Cuba  but  rather  of  wav- 
ing the  threat  of  them  at  na — 90  mllea  from 
our  ooast:  the  missUe  heanhhead  would  have 
given  him  a  powerful  new  nagoftlattng  stanea. 
But  when  his  ebaUange  was  met,  KhrudidMT 
oould  hardly  go  to  war  about  It,  slnos  no 
major  Soviet  nattonsl  Interest  was  at  staks; 
Indeed.  In  retraapeot,  the  poUttod  dtuatton 
was  not  so  nightmarish  that  a  genulns  nu* 
dear  confrrmtstlon  was  pi^miMt  More,  the 
U.8.  could — and  did — mass  from  aU  dlrec- 
ttona  a  convlnolngly  snperlor  fOras  at  the 
strategic  spot.  Khmshdisv  l>ad  to  baek. 
down. 

Q:  Oould  we  stUl  mass  a  oonvlndngly  su-^ 
perior  force  off  Cuba  today? 

A:  No.  In  some  el^t  years  Russia  haa 
caught  up  and  Is  now  going  ahead  of  us  In 
many  oatagorles  of  mIssUe  strength.  She 
oould  today  concentrate  off  Cuba  a  powerful 
surface  fleet,  newer,  faster  than  ours  and 
equipped  with  weapons  we  do  not  have  and 
an  underwater  fleet  outnumbering  ours  by 
many  tlmea.  It  will  surprise  most  American* 
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that  todkj,  M  oppoMd  to  IMS,  toe  sra  the 
ooea  who  oould  Ond  ouemIth  mt  a  military 
dlaadvantafe. 

It  win  take  fast  and  akUlful  irork  to  put 
tha  tnlUtarr  back  In  abape.  TtM  Fantagon*! 
Inidcet  (or  tha  fleeal  ymr  *»gtnn}nf  xbia 
month  calla  for  976  bUUon,  at  irtileh  roughly 
•10  bllUon  la  directly  attrtbuUble  to  the 
Ttatnam  war.  By  this  time  next  year,  as  the 
war  dlmlnlahee,  our  oommltment  in  South- 
east Asia  should  oost  one-haU  as  much — $6 
billion — ^for  the  next  fiscal  stretch.  However, 
the  non-Vietnam  coat.  MS  billion.  wlU  In- 
esnrably  increase  by  about  10%  because  of 
clUnWng  aerrloe-pay  scalea  and  the  effect  of 
Inflation  on  the  price  of  materiel  and  new 
technology.  Thus,  the  price  of  maintain- 
ing our  defenses  as  they  now  atand  is  bound 
to  ballocm,  without  even  taking  into  account 
the  cost  of  the  siaable  amount  of  moderniza- 
tion they  need.  Bight  there.  If  the  Pentagon 
gets  Its  way,  we  dash  the  hopes  of  Ameri- 
cans that  all  the  money  saved  by  ending  the 
Vietnam  war— the  "peaee  dlvldand"— wlU  be 
available  for  the  troubles  of  the  home  front. 

What  kind  of  mUltary  establishment  we 
have,  how  strong  and  how  effective  it  should 
be  and  how  much  It  should  cost  are  major 
problems  that  concerns  all  of  us.  The  mili- 
tary, of  course.  Is  primarily  a  supporting  arm 
of  our  foreign  p<mcles  which,  as  they  shift  In 
purpose  or  method,  naturaUy  affect  the  shape 
and  posture  of  our  defenses.  Perhi^M,  in  the 
yean  to  come,  changes  will  occur  in  inter- 
national affairs— intelligent  steps  taken,  new 

ground  rules  estabUshad.  agreements  •^gr"^ 

which  will  ease  or  even  sharply  cut  military 
demands  and  stresses.  But  until  such  things 
happen,  U  they  ever  do,  we  are  faced  with 
some  stem  realities:  a  monstrously  big,  yet 
apparenUy  Inadequate,  defense  budget,  and 
a  military  which,  in  large  part.  Is  In  a  mess. 

Obviously,  bold  and  fundam«ntal  changes 
must  be  made  In  the  military — in  Its  strate. 
flea.  In  Its  anna  structure  and  In  the  way 
It  spends  Its  money.  This  In  one  reporter's 
Investigative  aseeesment  of  the  condition  of 
each  of  our  mUltary  services,  of  what  must 
be  done,  and  bow  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  achieve  an  efBclent  modem  defense  and  at 
the  same  time  save  money  desperately 
needed  for  domestic  problems. 

mjcxasB  vow^ 
A  revisw  ct  oar  mUttary  atatos  must  begin 
with  a  lode  at  oor  ntiolaar  arsenal — our  most 
vammtvH  aad  moat  daacaroas  weapons,  m 
tba  lataroontlnantal  nuclear  eompatttton  be- 
«*wn  tba  UJS.  and  tba  Bovlat  xnuon  the 
balaaoa  haa  ahUted  to  Bnsslan  superiority  In 
abser  weight  at  numben:  1.M0  Sorlat  ICBlb 
and  sofemailna-lannobad  ■»«— "tt  Portbar- 
BMf*,  wtalla  tba  UjB.  Is  aiqNriorln  loag-ianfla 
booiber  atraoglh  (BM  to  ITS  pUuMa).  tba 
Bnaalaai  alao  have  about  1  JH>  tntarmedlata- 
taaga  bomben.  In  tha  avao*  ct  a  noelear  ex- 
obaaga.  It  baa  baan  aaaamad.  aoma  o<  tbsm 
eoold  mak*  ooa-way  ttmnt^rtm  nmi^  i«TmH»» 

llta  UJB.  daOnaa  tta  nndaar  foroa  aa  "sao- 
om-fltrlka"  or  •YataUatory.-  affeettva  anough 
to  datar  tbraogb  tba  ttnaat  of  powaaful  ra> 
■poaaa:  1,710  mlaallaa  now  balnig  improvad. 
Wa  wUonlato  that  tf  only  900  of  our  waHtaatta 
at  bcnba  can  panatrata  tha  Soviet  dtf anaai 
and  bit  tba  mark,  tba  daatroation  of  major 
ettlea  and  tba  daatiM  of  ao  many  »w*»iw 
would  maka  tha  BnaaiaiiB  baaltato  to  at- 
tack ua. 

On  both  ddea  the  competition  Is  In  the 
Tartetiee  ot  ICBM  delivery  sltea— land.  sea. 
air;  in  the  accuracy  of  guidance:  and  In  two 
ahaiply  diverging  teehnologlee:  the  defense 
against  mlsailea  (ABif).  and  a  new  form  of 
mIsaUa  attack  (lOBV)— tha  Multiply  Inde- 
pradantty  Targetable  Baenlry  Vtiilele). 
ICIRV  Is  a  mlaaHa-lamicbad  paokafa  whioh, 
on  apivoachlng  the  enemy's  defenses,  alms 
andflree  its  many  warheads  at  preaelected 
targeta.  It  not  only  mult^dlea  flzepower  »»"« 
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tba  chanoea  of  penstratlan.  but  it  cairtea 
tba  aorprlaa  ot  onpradtotable  numbers. 

Tba  overall  UA  nuelaar  foroa  la  oallad 
"the  mad"  ainoa  It  to  eampaaad  of  three  de- 
Urery  ^ratana,  each  capable  at  large-aeala 
thanaoanelaar  daatruotlon:  tba  tix  totob't 
laad-baaad  IClnnteman  (ICBM)  and  ito 
manned  bombers  (Strategle  Air  Command  or 
SAC),  and  the  navy's  undarwater  Polaris 
syatam.  The  Mlnutaman  n  foroa  now  In 
Idaoe  throughout  the  U.S.  Is  being  aug- 
mented by  Mlnuteman  m,  which  flree  the 
MIBY  warhead.  The  Polaris  aubmarlnea  are 
alao  being  oonverted  to  cany  a  MIBVed  mla- 
aOa  oallad  the  Poaeldon. 

The  oonoept  at  the  Triaa  Is  Itsau  becoming 
oontroveralal.  Aa  the  navy  perfects  Its  missile 
syatema.  Its  advocatas  aSk:  why  not  mors  aO 
VjB.  ICBMB  oat  to  sea,  on  ships  and  In  sub- 
marlnea,  where  sites  are  less  vulneralda— 
mobile  or  hidden  or  both — and  where  sur- 
vlvablllty  la  mora  aaauredr  The  air  force  ar- 
gues that  teohnologlea  of  surveillance.  de> 
teotlon  and  guidance  may  develc^  to  the 
point  where  mlsailea  at  sea  would  become  as 
vulnerable  to  attack  aa  on  land,  that  oon- 
oentrattng  on  only  one  system  Is  dangerooa. 

Par  the  navy.  Bear  Adm.  George  H.  MUIer: 
"laatant  retallatlcm  Is  not  credible  unless 
wsi^Mms  can  siirvlva  retatlvtiy  Intact.  If  they 
cant  do  that,  you  dont  imn  a  deterrent. 
If  moat  of  our  missllee  are  deployed  at  eea. 
then  we're  forcing  the  enemy  to  Inveat  In 
countsrmsasures  other  than  lOBMs  aimed  at 
the  UjBJL  What  you're  doing  is  trying  to 
preeerve  your  country  by  keeping  It  out  at 
the  line  of  fire." 

For  the  air  force.  MaJ.  Oen.  Leslie  W.  Bray: 
"We  need  land-baaed  as  well  as  sea-based  sys- 
tems. The  manned  bomber,  for  Instance,  can 
be  launched  on  warning,  Is  subject  to  recall 
and  can  be  reused.  Our  mix  of  weapons  ac- 
tually beef's  up  our  deterrent  threat  because 
It  compounds  the  enemy's  defense  task.  It 
also  oompUcates  his  offensive  problems.  With 
three  systems  to  cope  with,  he  may  catch  iu 
with  a  technological  surprise  In  one  of  them, 
but  not  In  aU  three." 

Of  coiirse,  both  countries  also  have  thou- 
sands of  small  nuclear  warheads,  designed 
for  tactical  combat,  which  might  be  tempt- 
ing to  an  embattled  field  commander.  But 
the  decision  to  use  such  weapons  Is  the  Pres- 
ident's, and  he  would  have  to  be  ready  t<x 
eye-for-an-eye  retaliation;  the  succeeding  ex- 
changee could  become  hideous.  It  would  take 
an  Insanely  provocative  act  to  compel  a 
Soviet  premier  or  an  American  President  to 
pull  any  nudear  trigger — tactical  or  stra- 
tegic— and  cause  mutual  near  annihilation. 

A  nuclear  square-off  deters  both  sides.  It 
has  created  In  effect  a  nuclear  umbcalla. 
sometimes  described  as  a  shield,  under  which 
daUy  life  nonnuclear-style  goes  on  as  before. 
Peace  can  flourish,  yet  wars  can  too— non- 
nuclear  or  comparative y  "safe"  wan  fnngtit 
with  conventional  arms. 

Since  1948  there  have  l)een  67  "conven- 
tional" armed  conflicts  on  this  earth.  In  the 
VS.  thoee  charged  with  conventional  light- 
ing are  caUed  the  "general  purpose  forces"— 
the  elements  of  the  military  services  not  in- 
volved In  the  Triad. 

TRS  SBKT 

Condition:  Because  ot  Vietnam,  the  moat 
eiltlelaed,  even  vUlfled,  of  the  services;  mo- 
rale reeling  but  beginning  to  steady  itself 
aa  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  prooaads.  seek- 
ing new  dtilnltlona  and  fulfillment.  Mlsslan: 
All-out  emphasis  on  xiq>port  of  NATO  and 
on  other  troop  commitments  on  foralgn  soil; 
mUl^y  aid  to  treaty  countries;  ooontertn- 
sorgeney;  defense  at  the  Mlnntraaan  systam 
and  of  seleetad  UJB.  targeta  through  the 
"Safaguard-  Antl-BaUlatlo  MlaaUe  (ABM) 
program;  oontlnantal  dafanae  against  attack. 
Budget:  $91.5  billion  for  flsoal  1973  as  »g«tif^' 
Oa  MHkm  In  1971. 994  bUUon  In  1970  and  the 
'    high  of  995  bUllon  in  1989.  BtTCBgth: 


1.1  million  man,  but  reducing  to  900MM  b* 
the  end  of  1079.  Moat  Urgent  Meeds:  Ba> 
buUdlng  pxuposa,  morale  and  <»«ntpit,„. 
faster,  heavier  tanks,  Improved  aircraft  fc* 
front-Una  support  of  infantry,  new  batu*. 
field  technology,  antitank  Inventions  to 
counter  massive  numban  of  Buaalan  t^nfc^ 

Lt.  Oen.  William  B.  DePuy  U  «— '■♦mit 
vice  chief  of  staff  of  the  army,  a  Job  which 
Involves,  among  other  far-reaching  mattai^ 
the  dilemma  of  the  budget.  Slim,  articulate 
he  has  the  alert.  Impatient  manner  of  aa  of . 
fioer  Inundated  with  piles  of  p^>er  and  oom- 
peUed  to  get  to  the  point  fast. 

He  swings  around  In  his  desk  chair  and  laya 
with  brisk  gloom:  "1970  was  a  bad  year  for 
the  army,  one  of  the  worst  since  before  World 
War  n.  Aside  from  Vietnam  we  cant  put  a 
fuU-strength  corps  In  the  field.  We're  so 
short  of  money  we  have  hundreds  of  trucks 
on  blocks  because  we  can't  afford  to  keaa 
them  running.  In  NATO  we  are  suppoaedto 
have  four  and  one-third  divisions,  but  sona 
of  the  rifle  squads  and  tank  crews  are  at  a«a 
strength." 

Lt.  Oen.  Blchard  O.  StUweU.  deputy  nhi^f 
of  staff  for  operations,  tough,  but  punctili- 
ously courteous,  fixes  blue  eyes  on  his  guaat 
and  says:  "Yes  sir,  NATO  U  our  first  tni— fm. 
The  President  and  Mr.  Laird  have  Instruoted 
us  to  bring  those  divisions  up  to  strength 
and  modernise  them.  This  Is  a  political  de- 
cision as  much  as  a  mUltary  one,  but  vital 
either  way.  We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do." 

It  Is  current  doctrine  that  the  poeslbillty 
of  ccmventlonal  war  with  Russia  or  Its  satel- 
lites or  both  on  the  jriialns  of  Buk^  must 
be  assumed.  To  prepare  for  such  a  war.  mtt 
the  anny.  u  to  help  prevent  it.  After  tba 
Implausible  confusions  of  Vietnam,  the  amy 
is  pointing  with  a  sigh  of  relief  toward  the 
renascence  of  Its  NATO  role,  where  Ita  chazga 
U  dear,  ("ntere  is  blimt  disagreement  about 
this  role  In  the  other  services.  Snorts  a  ma- 
rine, "The  army  Is  streaking  out  for  tbat 
big  NATO  thing  like  a  goosed  cavalry  hone 
with  bllnden  on.") 

The  army  envisions  an  "automated  battle 
field"  which  would  use  some  of  the  equip- 
ment being  employed  In  Vietnam:  combat 
heUcopten  and.  to  detect  ^>Froaohlag 
enemy,  hidden  radio  reoonnalsaanoe  senson 
whose  antennas  can  be  disguised  to  look  Ilka 
^^7.  weeds  or  anything  Indigenous  to  the 
coimtryslde.  The  sensors  signal  back  to  mor- 
tar, artillery  or  air  beadquarten,  which 
quickly  calculato  the  range  to  the  senson' 
known  looatlons.  Another  device  recently 
being  used  In  Vietnam  Is  a  laser  range  finder 
for  artUlery;  it  la  unorlngly  accurate  st 
pinpointing  dlstanoss  to  known  enemy  posi- 
tions. 

What  tha  army  Imaglnea  ultimately  is  al- 
most here  technologically:  a  battlefleld  no- 
onnoitered  by  hundreds  of  disguised  sensot* 
chattering  sUenUy  to  mobUe  oranputen 
which — in  seconds — ^would  calculate  ranges, 
than  aim  and  fire  automatically  slated  w- 
tUlery.  PrcMit-llne  troops  would  be  protected 
by  mobile  air-defense  units  firing  surf aoe-to> 
air  missiles.  Wsry  of  Soviet  srmor,  the  army 
Intoids  to  use  swarms  of  little  heUooptsn^ 
unmanned  and  remote-oontroUed,  firing  a 
new  antitank  mlssUe. 

Close  air  support  Is  as  crucial  for  the  In- 
fantry as  mortan  and  artillery.  Since  1949 
the  air  force  has  had  this  supportive  role, 
but  elements  within  the  army  are  increas- 
ingly dlssatlsfled.  An  Impassioned  exchange 
of  memoranda  has  exploded  In  the  Pentagon. 
The  air  foree  wants  to  build  a  new  close- 
suppoK  iriane  (the  A-Z) ;  but  the  army  haa 
already  bnllt  the  prototype  of  an  armcnd 
9S0-mph  haUoopter,  the  Chcr^enna.  Olven  tba 
"1—10  batUefldd  oonftontatlon.  the  army 
wants  to  draw  a  Una  900  yarda  beyond  tha 
front  and  aay  to  the  air  foroa,  'Too  Intar- 
diet  the  battlefield  from  that  point  on, 
give  us  air  cover.  But  we'll  take  care  of  tha 
aetton  inside  tbat  line."  The  air  force  flatty 
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nfussa  such  a  plan:  "dose  air  support"  Is 
Its  sf'g"*'^  Job  In  the  fonnal  ndaa  and  mls- 
iloQs  of  the  services. 

•nadltlonaUy,  It  Is  a  "dtlaens'  army."  but 
the  dtlaenry  is  fed  up  with  the  draft;  so 
the  Prssldent  promised  an  aU-volimteer 
army.  But  will  900.000  Americans  eventuaUy 
volunteer?  Qeneral  StUweU  says,  "It's  a  long 
ehance,  but  we're  going  to  do  our  danmedeet 
to  make  it  work." 

The  air  force  and  navy  are  perturbed  by 
the  whole  Idea.  Their  volunteen  mostly  sign 
up  to  escape  being  drafted  Into  the  army. 
Slnoe  the  draft  has  recently  been  extended, 
their  fean  for  the  moment  have  been  aUe- 
vlsted,  but  should  It  ever  be  dr(q>ped,  the 
tsmptatlcxi  to  Join  their  servloee  Is  likely  to 
disappear  too. 

Comment  on  the  army — by  a  young  Ueu- 
tenant  colonel  In  charge  of  a  Pentagon  group 
assigned  to  study  army  problems  and  sug- 
gest solutions  to  the  top  command.  He  is  a 
tank  ofllcer,  veteran  of  Vietnam,  graduate  of 
West  Point  and  a  former  professor  there.  He 
Is  both  loyal  and  Irreverent,  and  here  prefen 
to  remain  anonymous. 

"As  an  Institution  the  army  is  confused," 
he  says.  "It  doesn't  reaUy  know  where  It's 
going.  Bright  Individuals  in  the  army  do,  but 
it's  hard  to  swing  the  whole  thing  arouiul. 
Oor  basic  problem  Is  people.  Things  have 
happened  outside  this  building  which  affect 
these  people,  and  we  have  to  flgtire  out  how 
to  do  what's  right.  The  volunteer  army  Is  a 
big  question  mark  and  It's  not  the  flnal  an- 
swer anyway.  Even  If  we  were  to  have  a 
volunteer  force,  we  would  still  have  many 
problems  concerning  how  we  organize,  train 
and  motivate  people.  It's  up  to  us  to  selae  on 
new  standards  of  command  that  will  give  us 
the  «<i«rfpHna  to  form  up  the  new  divisions. 
The  talk  about  "mckey  Mouse'  regiilatlons 
is  on  the  siirfaoe.  The  trouble  Is  deeper  and 
«e  have  to  be  deeper  too." 

THx  AiB  roacK 

Condition:  Morale  good  to  Uvdy;  firm  di- 
rection In  Its  missions;  seriously  weak  In 
certain  tactical  missllee;  key  planes  obsoles- 
cent; badgered  by  interservlce  rows  with 
army  and  navy.  Mission:  Strategic  nudear 
deterrence — ^ICBMS  and  Intercontinental 
bomben  (SAC);  continental  defense  In  the 
air;  In  tactical  combat.  Interdiction  of  battle- 
fldd.  doee  air  support,  airlift  for  the  army. 
Budget:  $33.8  billion  for  flscal  1073  as  against 
•23.9  bUllon  m  1971.  934  bUUon  In  1970  and 
•38  binion  m  1968.  Strength:  757,000  right 
iK>w,  to  be  reduced  to  747,000  by  1973;  64 
Titan  ns  (liquid-fueled  ICBMs.  the  largest 
weapon  In  our  nudear  arsenal);  1,000  Mln- 
uteman (solid-fueled);  583  strategic  bomb- 
en; 3,600  lighter  and  attack  planee;  17  cargo 
and  troop-Uft  squadrons.  Most  Urgent 
Needs:  New  sophisticated  tactical  bombs 
and  missiles  to  penetrate  Russian  antiair- 
craft defenses  from  points  out  of  range  of 
Soviet  AA  projectiles;  more  airlift  capadty 
for  troops  (CSAs) ;  two  new  planes:  a  stra- 
tsgic  bomber  to  replace  the  sglng  B-63,  and 
a  fighter  to  replace  the  old  P4E.  (The  new 
B-l  bomber,  supersonic,  operational  In  1978. 
will  be  smaUer.  faster  than  the  B-53  with 
twice  the  arsenal;  the  new  P-16  lighter,  op- 
entlonal  in  1073,  will  be  an  air-superiority 
{dane.  faster,  more  maneuverable  than  the 
FtE.  with  updated  dose-in  guns  and  rockets. 

The  air  force  is  young,  unlnstltuttonallaed. 
and  it  does  not  suffer  from  great  brooding 
■elf-examlnatlons.  It  has  relatively  few  peo- 
ple problems.  Ita  membership  has  always 
thought  Itself  spedal.  Blch  In  budget  money 
over  the  yean,  It  has  provided  comforteble 
IMng  quartan  which  are  the  envy  of  the 
other  services.  Conditions  are  relaxed,  dis- 
cipline nonformat. 

The  man  who  presides  over  this  service  aa 
4Dlef  of  staff  is  a  direct-talking.  Imiad- 
sbonldered,  SS-year-oId  olBcar  who  grew  up 
^~^^  SAO.  m  12m  tradition  of  his  oOoe.  Oen. 
John  D.  Byan  offen  his  visitor  a  dgar.  Then, 
ocmmltttng  a  hereay  that  would  maka  his 


dgar-amoklng  prerteueaam  s  wlnoe.  be  pro- 
ceeds to  light  up  a  dgaretto  and  puff  on  it 
as  though  It  were.  In  fact,  a  cigar.  He  re- 
qxmda  succinctly  to  the  question:  what  does 
the  air  force  need  moat? 

"Modemlxatton." 

Down  along  Pentagon  corridor  "B"  Is  the 
ofllce  of  the  director  of  defense  research  and 
engineering,  Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  physicist, 
craftsman  In  nudear  oonflgurations.  He  is 
wiry.  43  yean  old,  and  a  shock  of  light  brown 
hair  Is  carefully  smoothed  back  from  the  top 
of  his  forehead.  In  his  shirt  sleeves  he  site 
down  at  the  head  of  a  conference  table,  leans 
back  In  a  straight-back  chair  and  talka.  his 
face  wrinkling  and  contorting  as  be  makes 
his  polnte. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  we'U  have  to  have 
strategic  bonoben  In  our  inventory  for  the 
foreseeable  futura.  The  B-6as  are  about  17 
yean  old  and  they'U  be  more  than  26  yean 
old  before  we  can  replace  them  with  the 
B-l." 

The  strategic  missile  picture? 

Poster  walks  to  the  other  end  of  the  toble 
where  missile  models  stand  like  a  forest.  He 
starte  pushing  them  around  like  chessmen. 
As  he  moves  each  Soviet  missile,  he  places 
the  UJ9.  equivalent  beside  It. 

"Hen  Is  the  S8-13.  It's  their  flrst  soUd- 
propulslon  ICBM  and  about  the  slae  of  our 
Mlnuteman.  These  here  are  the  Russian 
Intermediate  missiles — shorter  ranges.  And 
this  big  one  (meticulously  painted  green 
with  thin  red  stripe  and  hammer  and  sickle) 
Is  the  SS-9,  the  largest  ICBM  m  existence. 
It's  like  our  Titan.  They  have  less  than  300 
of  them.  If  they  wen  to  deploy,  say,  another 
136  of  them,  and  the  whole  force  were 
MIRVed  with  three  warheads  apiece,  they'd 
have  the  capability  of  taking  out  almost  ev- 
ery one  of  our  Mlnutemen." 

Prowling  aroiuid  the  end  of  the  table, 
Foster  reaches  to  push  a  black-and-white 
ICBM  model  Into  place.  "But  now  we're  put- 
ting In  Mlnuteman  m.  and  that's  a  MIRVed 
missile." 

The  tactical  picture? 

"Do  you  know  that  we  haven't  built  a 
really  new  fighter  plane  slnoe  1956?  The 
Russians  turn  one  out  every  year.  They've 
J\ist  shown  a  family  of  six  new  planes  tbat 
have  more  maneuverability  and  acceleration 
than  anything  we  have.  But  we're  talcing  ac- 
tion to  get  two  first-dass  fighters — the  P-14 
for  the  navy  and  the  P-15  for  toe  air  force." 

Poster  doodles  on  a  vrtilte  scratch  pad. 
drawing  arrows  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
"We've  got  to  arm  our  air  force  planes  with 
'smart'  bombs  and  alr-to-groiind  missiles. 
We  have  to  be  able  to  penetrate  the  Rus- 
sians' air  defenses.  We  certainly  don't  want 
to  have  to  resort  to  throwing  our  aircraft  and 
pUote  against  all  that  fire.  I  think  a  far  bet- 
ter tactic  is  to  stend  off  a  a  safe  distance  and 
fire  missiles  which  will  home  in  on  their 
defenses  and  knock  them  out.  We  dont  have 
any  such  missUe  in  operation  now." 

A  go-ahead  for  SAC's  new  B-l  bomber 
would  be  controversial:  q;>ponents  argue  that 
It  Is  redtmdant  with  Mlnuteman.  However,  a 
human  crew  has  the  Initiative  and  Judgment 
a  missile  does  not  have.  SAC  is  an  elite  com- 
mand, and  normally  it  keeps  a  40%  ground 
alert:  within  16  minutes  of  warning,  300 
nudeeo'-armed  bomben  and  ali<x>me  tanken 
would  be  off  the  ground.  When  real  trouble 
is  Imminent.  SAC  goes  on  a  40%  air  alert: 
300  planea  airborne,  tha  remaining  800  zaady 
on  the  runways. 

One  cannot  be  as  sure  as  that  about  the 
Mlnutemen  emplaced  inland  In  the  UB.  The 
missUe  cannot  be  tested  In  the  alio  from 
which  it  Is  meant  to  be  fired,  for  fear  that  a 
down-range  mishap  would  km  people  and 
damage  property. 

"Ihls  la  a  serious  matter,"  says  Dr.  Poster. 
"XMI  tkoe  It.  slnoe  we  havent  done  It  yet.  wa 
cant  be  aura  the  Mlnutaman  wUl  fin  from 
Ita  operational  alio.  Wa  taat  It  every  other 
way.  It  ahould  fira.  But  wa  havant  proved  It. 
TDa  navy,"  ha  adda.  "doaant  bava  tha  prob- 


tt  oan  taat-IIra  Polazto  and  ] 
don  at  aea." 

Several  yean  a«o  tha  air  torea  triad  to  \ 
Mlnutaman  pubUoly.  It  flgnrad  out  a  way  to 
taat-llra  a  Mlnntaman  In  Biorth  Dakota  ao 
that,  only  aeran  aaoonda  after  laondi.  tt 
would  drop  tiarmlnaalj  Into  a  nearby  IMd. 
VII%  were  invited  out  to  wattdi.  aa  tha  avant 
promlaed  to  ha  an  occasion.  The  great  aUo 
cover  roUad  back;  tha  awlteh  waa  turned  on. 
name  and  amoke  q>ewed  from  the  aUo;  tbara 
waa  a  rumble  of  noise.  The  "««— "^  dldnt 
budge.  Two  more  times  at  other  sites  tha 
air  force  tried  again  and.  to  Ita  embarrMa- 
ment.  the  same  thing  hi^ipenod.  Oflldal  sk- 
planatlon:  unique  eondlttona;  tha  launohli^ 
meohanlam  had  to  be  dlaooniieotad  from  the 
estobllahed  nattonwlda  hoblnq>  and  -r*««filTr 
wired  for  the  test.  Says  a  odaoA,  pained  by 
the  memory,  "Oh,  thoae  aeven-eeoond  teatal 
We  ahould  never  have  done  the  damn  ♦>»«"({■, 
The  systun  lent  daalgned  for  them." 

Since  the  air  force  eannot  teat-fire  Mlnute- 
men from  opemtlonal  altea.  It  doea  ao  from 
two  sUos  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  In 
California,  when  they  an  ahot  out  to  sea. 
The  exercise  warka  In  lottery  style.  At  any 
moment,  without  warning,  a  Mlnuteman 
crew  at  any  aUo  anywhere  In  the  oountry  ra- 
celvea  the  order  to  take  Ita  miasUe  to  Vanden- 
berg. By  truck  traUer  and  cargo  plana  they 
fiy  it  to  the  coast  where  they  themsdvea  do 
the  firing  in  the  Vandenberg  silo.  Then,  the 
firing  record  has  been  good. 

But  the  doubt  continues  tbat  the  ""11— «i 
inland  silos  are  precisely  the  same  as  tha 
proven  ones  at  Vandenberg.  Thoiigh  It  firmly 
bdleves  they  are  precisely  the  same,  the  air 
force  has  a  plan  to  stake  out  a  firliig  range 
from  the  north  midland  stotea  (whera 
numerous  Mlnutemen  are  enqdaoed)  Into  tha 
Booky  Mountains.  Carrying  It  out  would  en- 
tall  moving  people,  cattle  and  sheep  away 
from  the  line  of  fin  and  would  cost  930  mll- 
Uon.  an  expense  the  air  force  says  It  cannot 
now  afford. 

The  air  force  Is  dudlng  with  the  army  on 
one  flank  and  tUtlng  with  the  navy  on  the 
other,  niere  are  several  high-ranking  offi- 
cen  In  chaige  of  repeUlng  hostUe  bowdera. 
and  one  of  them  is  MaJ.  Oen.  LeaUe  Bny, 
the  enthusiastic  and  voluble  60-year-old 
q>okeaman  for  air  force  doctrine.  Two  of  hla 
current  worries: 

"The  army  wanta  Ita  own  heUoopten  for 
doee  air  support.  Okay  In  a  benign  environ- 
ment like  Vietnam,  whera  the  enemy  baa  no 
air  power,  but  even  there  they're  loalng  a  htil 
of  a  lot  of  choppera.  Against  a  modem  army 
with  artUlery  and  planea,  the  army's  Chey- 
enne Is  a  duck  on  the  pond.  An  air  foroa 
plane  can  loiter  over  the  battleground  and 
stUl  have  the  apveA  and  power  to  light  off 
air  attack. 

"As  you  know,  the  navy  la  pushing  to  take 
the  ICBMs  out  of  the  aOoa  and  out  to  sea. 
rve  even  heard  It  suggested  that  our  Mln- 
utemen be  transfetxed  to  fnighten  roam- 
ing forever  around  the  oceans.  Certainly  tha 
navy,  with  ita  underwater  mlssllea.  ahould 
play  a  big  rde  In  our  overaU  strategy.  Snb- 
marinea  are  hidden  and  mobUe  and,  I  agree, 
have  good  survlvablUty.  But  a  sizable  share 
of  our  mlsaUe  strength  haa  to  stay  on  tena 
flrma." 

Why? 

Bny  shrugs.  "If  wa  move  aU  or  moat  of  oor 
fwoe  to  aea,  we  could  faoe  a  protracted  war 
at  sea,  a  nonnudear  war  of  slow  attrition. 
One  of  our  subs  Is  suddenly  reported  miss- 
ing. How  do  we  react?  A  week  later  another 
myaterlously  dla^>pean.  and  two  weeks  later 
a  third  falls  to  return  home.  Stop  and  Amm 
on  thla.  It  ralaea  aU  aorta  of  poaaUHUtlaa,  nooa 
of  them  good." 

THX  MSTT 

Condition:  Morale  fair  to  very  good:  Tid- 
narable;  without  mora  money  and  oongiaa 
alonal-dvlUan    support,    potential    diaaatar 
ahead;  cmly  mOltaiy  aarvloa  oontrontlac — 
day  by  day.  tibip  ag^nst  ahip— the  powar  of 
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«b»  Sevlat  UHIocl  MlHtoo:  Baaponalbla  Cor 
raarla  aystcm:  tor  attaek  by  Ma,  tor  w  liiw 
eoMtoal,  lor  vortd  "prinw."  BiM|f*t:  tai-A 
MlttoB  ft»  flaoat  1873  m  acBlitst  1194  bU- 
UMx  la  Un.  •»  taUUon  to  l»Ta.  mmI  $US 
MUloa  to  1MB;  ISTS  Scar*  vp  tram  ttUs 
jfMOli,  but  not  anmnh  to  ncato  atrngUi 
and  daoMn  aoparkirlty.  Strancth:  ahal> 
langad  by  SaiTlai  nsry  to  nuaaban.  taehnol- 
017  MMl  flaat  pcaaia:  outnumbvad  thraa-to- 
ar,  bat  to  aiudaar  antaa  about 
'  to  ouTtHB  <tha  Bnaalana  hava 
I):  aartooaiy  waak  to  mlaaUaa  to  attack 
■Upa;  aukay  aiuteoa  ahlpa  too  old  and 
toa  dow:  ll  actog  atr  vtoga.  but  Buaaiaoa 
bava  ao  ahtpbora*  o»y*1  air.  Moat  Utgant 
Xaada:  Oraab  dftvatoimwnt  at  aopblattoated 
■MhUm  and  bcaataa  to  attack  anony  ablpa; 
<aaUy  laj^rorad  taohi^qoaa  to  anttiubaiartoa 
mrtfai*:  daotioalo  tofeweaptkm  ayataana  to 
protaot  aoifaoa  ahlpa  acatoat  8o?lat  mlaaUaa; 
deralopmant  of  Mgb-^aad  aurCaoa  ahlpa; 
now  fl^tar  to  raplaoa  tba  Phantom  (tha  F- 
14,  faatar  with  mora  ranga  and  flrapowar,  will 
ba  opanttonal  to  1871). 

JiOm.  Bmo  B.  Znmwalt,  ohlat  of  naTal  op- 
arattooa,  la  torvard-Iooktoc.  dynamic,  strlk- 
togly  handacme.  Ha  bu  abAkan  up  naral 
ilCldlty  about  baarda  and  aldabuxna  (bla  are 
k»c  and  llackad  with  gray) ;  ba  la  trying  to 
naka  tha  navy  an  tovlting  pliaca  to  woik. 

Sitting  to  blB  oOloa,  laanlng  forward  with 
hla  elbowa  on  his  knaaa.  ehto  Slightly  Jutting, 
ha  daala  with  hla  Implldt  constant  worry; 
that  on  aoma  hideous  day  to  tha  onruah  of 
history  his  nairy  win  not  be  able  to  conoen- 
tiato  tha  superiority  It  needs  to  a  confron- 
tatbm  with  Admiral  Oonhkor^  navy.  In  the 
last  two  yean  the  XJA  fleet  haa  been  cut 
ftam  800  to  700  <hlpa,  and  Eumwalt  haa  per- 
aonally  prasldad  orar  the  liquidation  of  108 
at  them— most  of  them,  f  ortunattf  y,  obaolea- 
oent. 

"Our  ship  construction  haa  declined.  The 
downward  trend  was  accelerated  by  Vietnam. 
Oo  oat  and  look  at  our  ahlps,  old  tto  cans 
and  erulsari  buUt  to  World  War  n.  Bee  i<« 
youraelf  how  patched  up  they  are.  We  should 
have  been  «|)f>nd1ng  at  least  $8  bUllon  a  year 
on  new  oonstroetlon  Jost  to  replace  our 
obeoleto  ahlpa.  lastaad.  beeauae  of  Vietnam, 
we  avaragad  leas  than  two-thirds  ct  that 
amount  from  ^64  thzoogh  "71." 

He  speaks  of  the  navy's  role  as  a  foaF>part 
aaatgnmant:  first,  "Strategic  Voroe"— pot- 
ting oar  mlSBile  dout  underwater,  away  tmn 
the  homeland:  second.  "Sea  Oontror'— keep- 
tog  the  Shipping  lanes  open  and  getUng  the 
soppUes  through;  third.  Trojeetlofi''— at- 
tacking acroaa  the  Cleared  oceans,  carrying 
planes,  marines,  soldiers,  cargo;  and  foorth. 
to  peace  or  war,  "Preaence"— Showing  the 

Preaanoa.  Bk«  Is  the  soggesttTe  arm  of 
diplomacy  gesture  of  fMendahlp.  note  of 
asBurance,  impUoatlon  of  threat,  gump—  of 
power.  TlM  SoTlst  navy  liaa  leaned  abont 
praaence.  Ita  Seat  already  la  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Caribbean,  the  Indian  Ooaaa, 
tha  Red  Sea.  the  Ptrslan  Oulf.  alos^  the 
coasts  at  AfMea  and,  to  time,  probably  wm  be 
to  Chile:  stopping  at  ports.  eataWahtog 
baa  Be,  afferlng  tta  support  and  frlaodShlp.  It 
Is  moving  out  toto  the  w<arld  to  a  kind  of 
nsooolonlallsm.  with  paofde  and  equipment 
foUowtog  along  btfitod  to  firm  up  the  ar- 
rangementa  mads— to  build  the  baaaa  from 
which  they  can  operato  ahlpa.  anbmartaea, 
planea,  and  troa  which  the  eipanslon  oon- 
ttooas. 

"ne  President  and  Saeratary  Laird  believe 
to  ttie  navy.  TheyYe  cooperattra.  Bat  It's  ap 
to  the  Oongrwa.  laat  year  It  oat  oa  back 
8800  mflUaa  aad  that  waa  a  aarlooa  blow. 
WOw  we*?*  asked  for  $1  biman  mora,  wm 
they  give  It  to  osf-  Zumwalt  ahrngi  his 
lAioaldara.  atma  sf  iiad  oat.  "Hm 
repraaaata  the  people,  aad  when  the 
aya 


be  what  tbe  peofle  wwt.  Aad  the  people 
eeeoi  to  be  aprinat  wtet  warre  miac  to  «&- 


Tlte  aovlat  aavy  bafaa  to  World  War  n  m 
a  daiaaalva  eoaatal  fleet  with  a  atroag  am- 
pbaala  oa  the  sobmartoe.  la  the  lato  "BOs 
the  Boaalaaa  atartsd  thatr  audaar  andar- 
water  development,  poortog  bUlloae  toto  It. 
They  araetad  huge  construction  yaida  which, 
on  a  ona-ShUt  basts.  boUd  at  laaat  one  no- 
dear  sob  a  month.  (The  VjB.  prodootlan  rato 
la  about  five  a  year.)  Tlisy  have  now  "»atfthtd 
the  VjB.  fleet  to  two  oategorlee:  nadear  at- 
tack suboaartoss  (eeoh  aboat  50)  aad  the 
even  mora  critical  strategic  subs  (with  long- 
range  baUlatlo  nUaaUea).  In  1888  they  re- 
vealed thdr  new  Tankee  (NATO  dealgnatlcn) 
nuclear-powud  aub,  which  la  almllar  to  the 
lateat  modd  of  the  Polarle  and  can  lire  a 
mlaalle  almost  as  far.  At  least  17  Taakee- 
elaaa  sabs  are  now  prowling  the  seaa,  aome 
ragulaily  patroUtog  both  VA  coosta.  and 
more  are  bdng  buUt  at  the  rato  of  dght  a 
year.  Theae  flgurea  do  not  Indude  aome  850 
dleed-powered  auba  ot  modem  dealgn.  whleh 
were  boUt  to  the  "SOs  and  '60b.  Bealdea  con- 
verting Polaris  to  Posddon,  the  UJB.  Navy 
Is  beginning  to  build  17  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines, at  8170  million  apiece,  to  start 
coming  off  the  ways  to  1974;  flnal  deUvcrv 
to  1977. 

■yelng  the  U.8.  surface  fleet  right  after  the 
1903  Cuban  mlssUe  crlats,  the  Russian  ad- 
mirals noted  that  Its  primary  striking  power 
lay  to  the  eapabUltles  of  the  carrier  task 
force.  Instead  of  building  carriers  and  planes 
to  light  carriers  and  planes,  they  dedded  to 
buOd  the  wand's  most  modem  system  of  tac- 
tical guided  missiles.  Their  ships  now  bristle 
with  them. 

The  Russians,  on  defense,  can  fltog  up 
around  their  sh^  a  deep,  broad  antiaircraft 
missile  screen  designed  to  hit  attacking  UJB. 
planes  at  a  distance  before  they  can  get 
close  enou^  to  strike.  On  offense,  one  dan- 
gerous weapon  of  the  Soviet  tactical  mls- 
sQe  system  Is  a  stand-off,  alr-to-ahlp  guided 
missile  flred  ftom  big-land-based  totermedl- 
ato-range  attack  plaaea.  Another  more  omi- 
nous wei^xm  Is  Its  ship-to-ship  "cruise  mls- 
sUe"; there  are  at  least  six  types  with  accu- 
rate rangea  of  up  to  300  miles.  They  are 
launched  ftom  surface  vessels  but,  most  im- 
portant,  they  can  also  be  flred  flom  sub- 
merged sabmarlnea. 

The  UJB.  carrier,  always  vulnerable  to  un- 
derwater attack.  Is  now  wide  open  from  this 
new  direction  and  its  power  thereby  blunted. 
Worae,  our  navy  has  no  cruise  missile  of  Its 
own.  If  It  did.  It  could  wldd  the  same  of- 
fensive threat  the  Bosslans  now  have,  plos 
the  thrust  of  an  air  arm  the  Buaslans  do  not 
have. 

It  wm  be  two  to  three  years  before  tha 
navy  geta  Its  flrst  true  cruise  missile,  to  be 
caUed  the  Harpoon.  Tlie  navy  Is  now  testing 
an  totarlm  cruise  weapon,  the  Standard. 
which  Is  a  short-range  antiaircraft  mlsaUs 
flred  from  an  antisubmarine  rocket-launcher. 
It  wm  be  operational  by  the  end  of  this  year 
Vloe  Adm.  Oerald  limer,  newly  named 
commander  of  the  Mediterranean's  Sxth 
Pleet,  uts  to  a  deq>  sofa  to  the  living  room  of 
his  Norfolk  home.  He  wears  brown  rt^rVii 
and  a  tan  jacket.  At  61,  he  u  one  of  the 
youngest  and  most  Junior  of  his  rank.  Ibul- 
llent.  Impulsive,  words  altematdy  flow  and 
burst  out  of  >«»"» 
What  about  the  Soviet  navyf 
"They've  become  good  seaman.  They  han- 
dle thatr  ships  wdl  and  seem  to  be  pretty 
nice  people,  at  least  from  sigrud  distance. 
Tliey're  cooperative  about  our  keeping  track 
of  them  around  Caba.  The  other  day  a  new 
Soviet  daatroyer  appeared  there  for  the  flist 
time,  and  the  ak^ipar  of  one  at  our  dsatroy- 
en  flashed  a  blinker  maasage  to  Bomlan  ask- 
ing him  to  report  his  podtlon  every  day.  Tht 
Soviet  ak4>per  answered  back  to  amiable  Kng- 
lldx.  agreeing  and  congratulatlag  my  man  on 
hlsBasstan. 

"Oorahkovl  I  dont  know  bow  ho  did  It. 
He  must  be  a  gentas.  Be  started  14  years  ago 
aad  aow  he's  got  a  flrst-daas  fleet.  And  his 


ehlpa  Bwke  oa  drool  new,  beauttfollr 
equipped,  fbat.  Bmtu  a  aiaa  Td  oertatoly  Uka 
to  meat." 

Sixty  days  on  patrol.  80  at  home,  then  the 
cycle  repeats— way  of  life  of  a  Polatla  new. 
Bugene  Parka  WUktoaon,  vice  admiral  m^ 
commander  of  the  Atlantic  aubmartoe  f 
waa  the  flrst  naval  oflloer  to  ak4>par  a 
dear  sub  and  take  her  to  sea.  In  the  t»^__ 
tlon  of  his  service,  he  tdls  little  of  what 
goes  on  under  the  sea.  But  he  says  enough  to 
let  one  know  that  It  Is  an  evolving  mutoal 
search  for  the  other  side's  subs,  an  eerte  f^ 
of  watch  and  be  watched,  of  trail  »?vii  be 
trailed,  of  hiding  and  listening  to  the  vaUen 
of  the  ocean  floor.  "Tee,  we  think  we  know 
where  the  Rueatan  subs  are,  but  can  yoa 
ever  be  sureT"  The  accelerations  of  a  smartly 
handled  nudear  submartoe  are  swift  and 
duslve. 

Our  Polaris  submartoes  navlgato  for  80 
days  without  siurfaclng — by  charts  of  the  sea 
bottom,  by  inertial  guidance,  by  loran  0, 
by  fathonwter.  by  satdllto.  All  calculattoos 
pour  toto  computers  which,  to  seconds,  tabu- 
late the  positions.  At  any  given  moment  a 
patrol  must  know  where  It  Is  wlthto  300 
yards.  Should  It  have  to  fire  Its  misallce,  ac- 
curacy of  aim  dependa  on  knovrtog  the  pre- 
clae  podtton  of  the  firing. 

It  Is  reliable  scuttlebutt  around  the  At- 
lantic fleet  that  on  maneuvers  Wllklnsoa% 
sulxnaitoea  regularly  penetrate  our  own 
"antUubmarlne  warfare"  defensee.  The  navy 
has  sub-kmer  teams  of  destroyers  and  hell- 
ooptors,  antlBub  proJectUee,  sonar,  and  de- 
tection buoys  dropped  from  plance  or  beU- 
oopters. 

But  the  trouble  Is,  the  technology  of  the 
submarine  has  outdistanced  the  technology 
of  defense.  The  nudear  submarine  la  faster 
than  most  surface  ships.  It  U  more  silent, 
more  maneuverable.  more  accurate  with  Ita 
sonar,  more  deadly  to  ite  armament.  New 
antisubmarine  destroyers  sre  being  built,  but 
even  theee  have  stirred  a  controversy  about 
whetiier  they  are  already  outdated.  At  the 
moment,  and  probably  for  some  time  to  ooam, 
the  best  antlsubmartoe  weapon  Is  anothsr 
submarine.  The  flnal  answer  may  be  a  sur- 
face ship  so  fast  that  a  sub  cannot  catch  It. 
The  hydrofoil  Is  under  tocreased  study;  so  Is 
the  hovercraft. 

Dr.  John  Foster  gaaee  at  the  celling  of  his 
office  overlooking  the  Potomao,  ftnd  dreaaa. 
His  new  n.8.  fleet  would  travel  on  folia  and 
on  a  cuahloa  of  jet-produoed  air  to  lift  above 
the  aea,  be  propeUed  by  equaUy  powerful  air 
Jeto  to  Ito  stem.  "U  U,"  he  says,  "what  tsoh- 
nology  Is  all  about — getting  ahead  unlqoaty 
and  surdy.  If  we  can  make  this  work,  it  wm 
keep  us  a  Jump  ahead  of  the  Russians.  Imsg- 
Ine  a  70-knat  navy;  60  knoto  to  heavy  seas; 
big  ahlpa.  Oarrlera.  A  fleet  transformed  I" 


Condition:  Excellent;  roles  limited  and 
aharply  directed;  traditional  stress  on  pro- 
fessionalism; morale  high  and  down-to- 
bustoess.  Mlsdon:  Readtoess  for  anything 
that  comes  along,  planned  or  unplanned,  to- 
diullng  full-scale  amphibious  assault;  auton- 
omoxis  yet  allied  to  the  navy.  Budget:  tlJ 
bmion  to  fiscal  1072,  down  from  $3.3  billion 
to  1971,  $2.7  bmion  to  1070;  most  fighting 
efllclency  for  dollars  spent.  Strength :  320,000, 
but  coming  down  to  206,000  by  the  end  of 
1971 — or  three  divisions  and  three  wings. 
Most  Urgent  Needs:  A  vertical-take-off  close 
air-support  Jet  fighter,  a  new  landing  vehicle, 
a  new  nsvy-provlded  ship  to  deliver  a  3.000- 
man  amphibious  force,  complete  with  hell- 
copters  and  landing  craft.  All  three  are  to 
the  works. 

"General  Chalsson'S  quarters?" 

"Please  get  out.  sir,  and  wait  for  your 
escort." 

Prom  the  darkness  emerges  a  slx-foot-slx 
captato  with  white  cap  and  belt,  dress  sword, 
daric-blxie  heavy  coat,  gold  hUt,  buckle  and 
buttons  gleaming  even  to  the  dim  light.  Ths 
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oOcer  of  the  day,  he  marches  along  the  con- 
crete walk  with  such  an  erect  and  etmtagloas 
mmtary  swing  that  anyone  next  to  tttm  even 
with  dvlliaa  eoat  flopping  around  bdow  the 
knees,  must  fsll  toto  step. 

Hup,  tvro,  three,  foxir . . . 

"Like  this  duty?" 

"It's  great." 

Hup,  two,  three,  four  .  .  . 

"Where  were  you  stotloned  beforet" 

"Vietnam;  been  here  six  months." 

Hup,  two,  three,  four 

"Here's  the  general's  quarters.  Have  a  good 
evening,  sir." 

"Thank  you." 

Lt.  Gen.  John  R.  Ohalseon  Is  deputy  chief 
of  staff  of  the  Marine  Oorpe.  Son  of  a  New 
Xngland  boat  biaider,  graduate  of  Harvard, 
he  has  fought  to  three  wars  and  Is  the  rising 
totellect  to  the  corps,  a  brmiant  and  blunt 
man.  Hs  feels  "good"  about  the  corps.  "We're 
an4>hlblous  shock  troops,  emissaries,  police, 
irtiatever  comes  up.  We  are  prepared  to 
move  the  demente  of  a  division  from  dther 
coast  m  a  mattM'  of  hours,  with  the  whole 
fOTce  following  within  a  few  days." 

Chalsson  is  wearing  gray  flaimels  and  a 
tweed  Jacket.  Highball  next  to  blm,  feet  up 
on  a  stool,  he  laiuxcbes  forth  on  today^ 
kids. 

"They'll  listen  If  they  get  facte,  not  pap. 
rm  called  on  a  lot  to  give  speeches  to 
odleges.  There  might  be  700  kids  to  the 
hall  wondering  what  this  Jerk  from  the 
military  is  going  to  say.  I  start  out  this  way: 
Tf  I  were  to  teU  you  that  the  Russians 
have  as  many  toterconttoental  missiles  as 
we  have,  or  maybe  more,  you  woiildnt  be 
surprised.  If  I  were  to  tdl  you  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  a  bigger  army  than  we  have,  you 
still  wouldn't  be  srirprlsed.  But  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  that  the  Rusdans  have  a  navy  which 
Is  almost  as  powerful  as  our  navy  to  some 
ways  and  more  powerful  to  others,  you 
would  be  damn  wdl  surprised.  Wdl,  that's 
what  I'm  telling  you.' 

"It  grabs  them." 

Until  recently  Ray  Davis,  general  USMC, 
wore  three  stars  on  his  shoulders  and  was  to 
command  of  Martoe  Corps  Schools  and  the 
Development  Center  to  Quantioo,  Va.  He  has 
been  promoted  to  the  second  Job  In  the 
corps,  assistant  commandant.  A  dim  man 
with  a  gentle  southern  totonatlon  to  his 
voice,  hs  dose  not  at  flrst  reveal  the  tough 
fibers  within  blm.  The  ribbons  on  his  chest 
reveal  some  of  it :  two  Silver  Stars,  the  Navy 
Cross,  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  won 
to  Korea  during  the  retreat  from  the  Chodn 
Reservoir  (Ray  Davis,  a  general  said, 
"brou^t  the  7th  Regiment  out  on  his 
back"). 

Davis:  "I  gave  a  talk  the  other  day  to  the 
dsas  of  second  lleutenante.  I  told  them, 
Tf  you  gentlemen  are  totereeted  to  the 
length  of  your  hair,  or  your  ddebums, 
beards  or  mustachea,  you're  to  the  wrong 
service.' " 

The  corps  refiecte  the  personaUty  of  Ite 
commandant.  Oen.  Leonard  F.  Ch^man  Is 
a  67-year-old  southerner,  an  erect,  some- 
what aloof  ofllcer  who  demands  deganoe  of 
detail  to  performance.  Since  taking  over  as 
commandant  In  1068,  he  haa  carried  the 
oorpe  through  a  potentially  disruptive  time 
and  brought  It  out  ahead.  Ugly  rivalries  be- 
tween the  martoes  and  the  army,  accusations 
about  diverging  tactical  ohotoss  and  differ- 
ent fighting  stylee  to  Vietnam  boUed,  but 
stopped  short  of  erupting.  Chapman  puMldy 
Ignored  them,  prlvatdy  mtdBed  them  and 
Inpt  the  oorpe  aboot  Ite  bustoeas.  While  the 
army  and  the  navy  eesed  their  dlsdpltoee, 
Ohiqwnan  tcdd  his  m«iii—  to  toughen  up. 
The  mmtary  haircut  Is  very  anxdx  to  evi- 
dence around  bis  headquarters,  and  some 
of  his  oOoers  are  reviving  the  Sam  Browne 
bdt,  though  he  hlmadf  U  not  yet  wearing 
hla. 

Toughening  up  refleote  Chapman'a  par- 
wnal  beUef .  But  It  Is  also  aimed  at  reerolt- 


Ing.  Chapman  la  ooxintlng  on  a  harklasb 
dvlllan  sentiment  against  permlsdveneas  to 
an  elite  fighting  force.  Bo  far  It  Is  working. 
The  martoee  need  35,000  enlisted  volunteers 
and  2XX)0  officers  a  year,  and  they  are  meet- 
ing recruiting  quotas  to  every  U.S.  dty  ex- 
cept New  York. 

The  commandant:  "I'm  determined  to 
preserve  our  manners  and  bearing.  Tve  Just 
gotten  the  okay  from  defense  to  make  our 
blue  uniform  regular  Issue  for  enlisted  men. 
I  want  to  see  a  whole  dlvldon  parading  to 
'blues.'  What  a  sight!" 

FBOPOSAI. 

The  money  we  are  spending  for  military 
defense — $66  billion  a  year  exclusive  of  Viet- 
nam— Is  not  enough  even  to  matotato  parity 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  let  alone  regato  the 
superiority  we  are  losing  or  have  already  lost 
to  critical  nUlltary  categories.  That's  a  lot 
to  spend — to  the  detriment  of  domestic  prob- 
lems which  demand  the  same  money  and 
more — only  to  lose  out.  If  we  are  serious 
about  defense  vls-&-vls  Rxissla  (and,  to  a 
decade  or  so,  Chtoa) ,  we  must  either  go  on 
paying  more  and  more,  or  ]igure  aomethtng 
else  out. 

The  following  proposal  Is  an  effort  to  figure 
sonMthlng  else  out. 

There  Is  hope  that  the  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itations Talks  (SALT)  between  VS.  and 
Soviet  representatives  will  save  the  day  and 
cut  the  ooste  for  everyone.  If  that  h44>pens, 
everybody  will  gato.  If  It  doesnt  hli^>pen, 
what  are  we  to  do? 

This  proposal  is  based  on  new  strategies, 
technologies  and  strengths,  all  to  be  com- 
pleted and  in  operation  (except  for  SAC  re- 
qulremente)  by  June  1074.  It  Is  based,  too, 
on  a  change  to  the  way  the  military  has  for 
years  divided  up  the  money.  Each  of  the  four 
services  has  its  own  money  bin.  As  strategy  is 
made  and  money  allocated  each  year,  these 
bins  rise  and  fall  proportionately.  If  an  econ- 
omy drive  Is  on,  all  bins  dwtodle  proiwr- 
tlonatdy:  If  spending  is  in  the  air,  they  In- 
crease proportionately.  Only  occasionally 
does  one  bin  swell  above  the  proportionate 
allocations  to  the  others.  Bto-levellng  has 
become  practically  institutionalized  since  Ite 
start  to  the  late  '40s.  We  should  change  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  bins  and  reshape  the 
strategy  whose  demands  fill  them. 

The  Triad,  for  the  most  p&it,  should  be  let 
alone.  Ite  role  as  a  deterrent,  a  retaliatory 
system.  Is  essential.  But  there  Is  danger  to 
relying  entirely  on  the  technology  of  mis- 
silery, so  It  woxild  be  a  mistake  to  let  SAC 
and  the  manned  bomber  fade  away  toto 
obsolescence  with  the  B-62.  The  new  B-1 
bomber  must  be  built  and  should  begto,  as 
already  planned,  to  take  over  to  1978.  With 
the  completion  of  the  MIRVed  Mtouteman 
ni  program,  the  UJ3.  wm  have  enough  ao- 
phlstlcated  land-bssed  ICBMS.  After  that,  any 
new  ICBM  weaponi-y  should  go  to  sea.  The 
navy's  Undersea  Long-Range  Missile  System 
(ULMS) .  future  successor  to  Poeddon,  iMt>m- 
Ises  to  be  sudi  a  weapon.  The  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  press  ahead  with  It  awalte 
resulte  of  the  SALT  talks.  We  should  press 
ahead  with  reeearch  and  development  any- 
way. If  SALT  turns  up  with  good  news,  we 
can  canod  UUfS. 

Safeguard  la  a  limited  ABM  system  to  pro- 
tect Mtouteman  aad  a  few  other  prime  tar- 
geta.  It  Should  be  canceled.  The  UJB.  flgurea 
Mtouteman  can  penetrate  the  Soviet  ABM 
network  with  adequate  megatannage.  and  It 
Is  logloal  that  the  reverse  would  be  Jost  as 
true.  The  key  to  deterrenoe  la  the  threat  of 
analhllatlag  offense — ^not  a  defanae  agalast 
It. 

The  Army  la  already  reducing  tram  1.8  mU- 
Uon  men  to  900/100  (IS  divisions),  hot  It 
should  reduce  further — to  500/100  skllled 
man.  famishing  six  snperbly  equipped  r«to- 
f oroed  dlvtatons.  Tliey  would  eonatltuto  a 
higbij  Biobile  force  orgaalaad  for  air  or  aea 
Uft  aad  have  the  aoeoutannita  at  tta*  aato* 


mated  battlefield.  Instead  of  supporting 
treaty  oouatrles  with  garrlBoned  troops,  this 
army  would  provide  support,  aa  needed, 
through  swift  movement  from  the  U£. — 
and  thereby  preserve  Ite  strategic  options  and 
eliminate  the  loglstlcsl  ooste,  the  human 
problems  and  the  dangers  of  unnecessary  to- 
volvement  arising  from  being  scattered  per- 
manently aroxiad  the  world.  They  would 
become  elite  divisions  summoning  up  the 
spirit  of  the  former  army.  Soon,  we  may  hope, 
they  would  be  genuine  volunteer  forces. 
Equipped  with  the  Cheyenne  heUet^ter,  they 
would  pilot  and  control  their  own  doee  air 
support.  They  would  be  backed  by  a 
knuckled-down  U.S.  Army  Reserve  and  Vm- 
tionalOuard. 

Only  one  reinforced  army  division  would 
conttoue  to  be  deployed  overseas — to  NATO, 
whose  coimtrles  exdodve  of  the  U.S.  can 
put  toto  the  field  a  force  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion men.  The  recent  VS.  dwclrton  to  mato- 
tato 4^1  divisions  to  NATO  U  largely  poUtlcal 
and  sete  a  base  of  troop  strength  from  whleh 
to  negotiate  with  the  Russians.  One  dlvldon 
would  be  as  much  of  a  showpiece,  underlining 
UJ3.  support,  as  the  understrength,  under- 
equipped  divisions  now  there. 

The  Air  Force  Is  spread  over  the  world.  It 
has  a  vast  network  of  60  bases,  and  It  keepa 
many  tactical  sqvuulrons  watching  for  long 
periods  of  time  where  there  may  be  nothing 
to  watch.  The  air  force  should  cut  back  Ite 
ntunber  of  tactical  wings  from  31  to  14.  a 
personnel  cut  of  iOfiOO,  an  aircraft  cut  of  700. 
Exdudtog  strategic  air  defense  areas.  It 
should  shut  down  48  bases  to  favor  of  ths 
strategy  of  swift,  kmg-range  movement  of  Ite 
squadrons  from  UJB.-centered  pools.  The  de- 
serted airfields  should,  by  arrangement  with 
the  countries  tovolved,  be  kept  ready  for  po- 
tential use. 

The  air  force  is  already  working  on  long- 
range  tactical  movement.  Known  as  ths  "Bars 
Base"  (^>«atlon,  studies  and  exerdses  are 
going  on  at  Langley  Fldd  under  the  com- 
mand of  Oen.  wmiam  Momyer.  Momyer  is 
preparing  to  move  entire  tactical  wings  by 
In-filght  refueling  to  any  threatened  location 
or  combat  Bone  wlthto  48  hours  at  most.  They 
arrive  complete  with  meshed  runways  (if 
needed),  water,  fud,  food,  ammunition  and 
span  piute  for  the  flrst  two  days  of  fighting, 
after  which  more  logistics  are  flown  to. 

Capadty  for  troop  lift  is  a  key  to  thU 
proposal  because  the  suooeas  of  the  reduced 
army  wm  depend  on  efficient  and  ready  mo- 
bm^.  The  air  force  should  be  aUe  to  lift  to 
48  hours  one  lifl^t  army  division  to  any  for- 
eign area,  and  to  theatera  as  dose  aa  Europe 
to  a  day  or  leas.  It  Is  a  erudal  demand  and. 
aside  from  the  technology  and  organiattlon 
needed,  it  sucoeeds  or  falls  on  the  teamwork — 
or  lack  of  it — between  the  two  services. 

In  conjimctlon  with  the  navy,  the  air  force 
should  devdop  the  critical  "smart"  mladle 
or  bomb  needed  to  oope  with  the  screens  the 
Soviete  fling  up  around  their  land  targete 
and  ships.  To  provide  dose  air  suiqxirt  for 
treaty-country  troope,  something  like  the 
A-Z — ^wlth  firepower  punch  and  loitering 
OHiMUamty — ahould  be  built  to  V^H^  num- 
bera  for  "bare-base"  operations. 

So  far,  imder  this  proposal,  the  money  bins 
of  the  army  and  air  force  are  reduced;  but 
the  navy's  would  be  filled  higher. 

The  Navy  should  proceed  with  what  it  Is 
doing  now,  but  faster: 

Preaa  a  crash  program  to  develop  Harpoon 
aad  other  cruise  missiles  to  match  the  So- 
viet cruise  weapons , 

Preaa  perfection  of  a  compact  mlssOe  de- 
fense system  to  protect  carrier  task  foroee 
against  enemy  cruise  aad  air-to-air  mlsailea. 

Build  a  fleet  of  fast,  dieep  sub-klUera. 

Devdop  hydrofaa  aad  aorfaoe-effeet  ahlpa. 

Ooattoue  modamlaatloa  of  the  oazxler 
force  for  use  to  antlsubmartoe  warfare  aad 
aa  a  way  of  deploylag  ready,  ooean-roamlag 
alratilpa. 

Keep  bnlWIng  saha. 
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TlM  ItfOTlnw  are  oa  th*  right  udmath.  But 
tb*  oops  wU  be  too  big.  •van  wbea  It  tau 
radDOMl  Iti  stranctb  tram  100.000  to  19S,- 
000  tbree  dtrUlona  and  three  wince.  That 
ilae  U  Um  legal  Ooor  tar  the  Mailne  Oorpa. 
aei  bf  act  of  rrmcrei  in  IMS — a  Icvvl  the 
Ooogreaa  abould  be  wlUlng  to  lower.  Two 
<UTMoi)a  and  two  wtage  of  that  remarkable 
oorpe— about  150.000  men— are  suffldent: 
ODe  dlTtelaa  on  eaoh  ooaet,  prorldlnc  three 
aeabome  battaUone  in  the  Atlantic,  three 
In  tbe  Paelfle. 

StrmtegloaUy,  a  deCenae  poeture  with  naval 
empheela  1>  aeniUde  for  a  ooontrr  whidi.  by 
geograiiiiy  and  hletocy.  is  a  maritime  nation, 
dependent  on  the  eeae  for  much  of  Ita  pro- 
teottao,  tar  moet  of  ita  international  trade, 
and  la  large  part  for  the  safety  of  Ite  alU- 
anoea  and  interete  abroad.  No  one  can  con- 
trol an  the  seaa:  but  the  pow«r  whlidi  la  able 
to  maas  a  omTlnelng  superiority  at  the  point 
of  ooofrontatlon  can  sway  dlplomatie  ded- 
■lona.  the  course  of  history— and  do  it  with- 
out a  light. 

Today  the  U.S.  Navy  is  the  service  bearing 
the  brunt  of  Soviet  confrontation.  It  is  chal- 
lenged and  vulnerable.  The  logical  approach 
ia  not  to  cut  the  navy  back,  which  U  what 
has  been  happening,  but  to  put  a  fast,  sure 
and  eeilous  rebuilding  effort  into  it. 

The  propoeal  for  military  redesign  J\ist 
deecrlbed  wlU  save  a  total  at  $9  A  bUllon  a 
year.  However,  $0  billion  of  this,  through 
1074,  will  have  to  be  plowed  back — ^mostly 
into  the  navy,  aome  into  the  army  and  air 
force.  Thus.  w«  achieve  a  defense  which  glvea 
us  not  only  an  effective  strategy  and  a  strong- 
er defense  In  the  critical  areas  but  a  net 
eavlBV  of  W-A  bUllon  to  start  with.  Once  now 
oasts  have  been  funded  and  a  start  made 
in  paying  for  them,  the  net  savings,  which 
are  baaed  on  permanent  manpower  cuts,  will 
begin  to  increase.  And  this  doee  not  include 
additional  savings  that  are  possible  In  an- 
other area  where  ooste  can  and  should  be 
cut:  the  Pentagon  Itsdf,  which  la  mon- 
steously  overstaffed  and  overorganlaed. 

The  treaty  oountrtea  tram  irbom  we  with- 
draw our  tavM  would  at  lint  be  illihemeiT 
But  the  wlthdrawala,  to  be  completed  by 
mid-1974.  would  take  place  graduaOy.  giving 
the  oountrlea  time  to  adjust  to  tbe  taat  VbtX 
their  own  armed  fovea  must  bear  the  Initial 
reeponalblltty  tf  troObto  arlaee.  The  VJS.  would 
have  the  atrateglo  optton  to  belp:  Itan*,  wMh 
its  enlarged.  Haster  mivy,  «~»»^*»t  eanrlars 
and  nuBlnsa.  and  aeooDd,  with  fovoea  ewlft- 
ly  Ufted  and  nsare-based"  in  from  the  VS. 
To  aastoe  the  treaty  countrlee  that  U.S. 
support  is  as  implicit  in  the  new  system  as 
in  the  old  garrlaoii  ooooept.  we  would  be 
aUe  to  execute  timely  maneuvers  In  a  girtn 
country  or  alliance,  forcefully  demonstrat- 
ing the  modem  technlquee. 

For  moet  of  our  history,  our  mlUtary 
stance  haa  been  inconsistent.  Ite  slae  and 
ahape  have  varied  with  the  peaks  and  val- 
leys of  war  and  peace.  As  our  involvement 
In  Vietnam  subaldee,  the  temptation,  as  we 
look  down  into  another  welcoming  valley, 
la  to  breathe  another  marvelous  sigh  of  re- 
lief. That  would  be  a  mi«^kf>  until  the 
international  realltlea  change,  we  must  keep 
oxuaelvea  militarily  fit  and  progressive.  But 
we  should  make  a  serious  effort  to  do  it 
vrlth  intelligence,  imagination  and  efficiency. 
Tbe  old  way  Is  obsolete,  wasteful  and  hope- 
leaaly  e^>enalve.  Bealdee,  it  isn't  working. 

Mr.  IX3RH.  ICr.  Speaker,  sinoe  1966. 
the  Soviet  Ukilon  haa  engaged  In  an  un- 
precedented program  of  building  up  her 
naval  forces  on  a  worldwide  basis.  There 
has  been  a  9edal  em^iasls  upon  a  tradi- 
tional area  of  Soviet  conoem— the  Middle 
Bast.  It  is  In  the  Middle  East,  that  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  has  stated  that  there  exists 
the  greatest  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

Perhaps  the  key  impediment  to  Soviet 
expansionism  in  the  Ifiddle  East,  and  by 


implication,  the  reduction  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  nudear  war' breaking  out  is  the 
\JB.  Sixth  Fleet.  Tbe  deterrent  c^iaclty 
of  the  Sixth  Fleet  lies  primarily  In  the 
ability  of  the  fleet  to  dedsiTely  defeat  the 
Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet.  That  ability 
Is  waning  every  day. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  has  deployed 
11^28  Maritime  patrol  craft  at  the 
fonner  T3B.  Air  Force  base  in  Libya. 
Wheelus  Air  Force  base.  These  aircraft 
now  can  maintain  constant  surveillance 
of  Oxth  Fleet  veas^.  Moreover,  it  seems 
that  every  major  capital  ship  in  the  Sixth 
Fleet  is  now  shadowed  by  Soviet  missile- 
launching  surface  vessels.  It  is,  ttierefore, 
becoming  less  and  less  likely  that  the 
Sixth  Fleet  can  continue  to  present  a 
credible  deterrent  to  Soviet  expansion- 
ism in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  take 
the  initiative  to  seek  to  build  up  and 
modernize  the  military  forces  of  tlie 
united  States  if  they  are  to  continue  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  our  country  and 
of  our  allies. 

Recent  remarks  by  U.S.  Senator  Jaxss 
L.  BiTCKLKT  have  crjrstallzed  the  problem 
of  the  growing  loss  of  ability  of  Uie  Sixth 
Fleet  to  cope  with  the  Soviet  buildup.  I 
include  Senator  Bucklct's  remarks  in 
the  RscoRo: 

Tbmkat  to  ths  6tb  Tlxet 

Mr.  BxTCKUTT.  liCr.  President,  ss  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oolorado  (Idr.  Al- 
Lorr)  has  pointed  out  in  his  remarks,  in  a 
pwlod  of  Just  5  years  the  Soviet  Navy  haa 
grown  from  a  coastal  defense  force  of 
negligible  importance  Into  the  world's  moet 
modem  naval  force.  Her  stirface  fleet  now 
exceeds  3,000  shlpe;  and  over  the  past  two 
decadee,  she  has  produced  686  modem  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  submarinee  as  com- 
pared with  110  for  the  United  SUtee.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  past  few  years,  the  U.S. 
Navy,  which  once  sailed  unchallenged  in 
every  ocean,  has  grown  in  creaalngly  ob- 
solescent. Our  submarine  force  hae  now  more 
or  lees  stablUaed  at  143  veeeels;  and  since 
1968,  the  number  of  ships  In  the  n.8.  fleet  has 
declined  by  about  30  percent.  We  now  have 
270  fewer  vessels  in  active  service  than  we 
had  in  10S8.  and  half  of  this  loss  has  been 
in  surface  combat  ships. 

Russia's  transformation  into  a  major  naval 
power,  perb^M  the  major  naval  power,  has 
lii^>ortant  ImpUcatlona  around  the  e^obe. 
This  morning,  however,  I  will  conflne  my 
remarks  to  the  lnq>act  of  theee  develop- 
ments on  the  military  situation  in  the  Medi- 
terranean because  this  ts  the  area  in  which 
any  United  States-Soviet  conflict  would  most 
likely  take  the  form.  In  military  terms,  of  a 
naval  conflict. 

The  growing  Russian  preeence  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  along  North  Africa  poeea  ob- 
vloua  threats  both  to  the  southern  flank  of 
Kurope  and  to  the  Middle  East.  It  is  the 
Middle  Bast.  It  is  hte  Middle  Bast,  however, 
which  is  under  the  most  immediate  pressiuw. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  area  which  was  slngjed  out 
In  the  Prealdent's  state  of  the  world  mneeacn 
last  Febniary  aa  the  one  In  which  a  United 
Statea-Sovlet  confrontation  was  moet  likely 
to  occur,  a  confrontation  which  could  qiark 
a  third  world  war. 

The  Middle  Bast  ia  a  region  of  decisive 
strstegle  importance  for  the  global  balance 
of  power.  It  is  a  croaeroads  of  land  and  sea 
communications  between  the  continents.  Its 
oU  dspoaltB,  by  far  the  largest  known  on 
earth,  are  orltleally  inqKurtant  for  the  eoo- 
nomlaa,  perhaps  even  the  survival  of  Western 
Burope.  Tlius  ttie  critical  Interest  of  the  West 
in  preventing  Russia  from  acquiring  domi- 
nance of  the  Middle  Bast  is  self-evident. 


What  u  laea  waU  appreciated,  however,  to 
that  the  eth  Fleet  has  been  the  principal 
Instrument  on  which  we  have  relied  in  im- 
plementlng  Amarloan  policy  In  this  vital  area. 
Far  over  ao  yeara  that  fleet  has  assured  the 
West  of  the  unchallenged  control  of  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea.  And  it  has  been  the  power 
repreeented  by  tbe  eth  Fleet  which  American 
Preaidente  have  relied  upon  to  back  our 
poUcy  decisions.  As  of  today,  however,  It  Is 
no  longer  certain  that  the  6tb  Fleet  can  long 
survive  the  kind  of  deterrence  required  to 
contain  Soviet  ambitions  m  the  Middle  Bast. 
Since  1M6.  the  Soviet  Naval  preeence  In 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  has  increased  four- 
fold. Total  Soviet  ship-days  have  grown  from 
about  4,000  in  19«0  to  18.000  in  1070.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  total  UjS.  ship-days  in  the  f^^tt 
region  have  declined  from  about  17,000  to 
13.000  over  the  same  period. 

This  development  beoomee  especially 
slgnlflcant  when  one  takea  into  account  tbe 
differences  in  missions  of  our  reapeetlve 
navlea.  The  mission  of  the  U.S.  Navy  la  to 
asstue  this  country  of  the  use  or  control  of 
the  seas  at  tlmee  and  placee  ai  our  own 
chooalng.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Navy 
haa  an  objective  which  placee  fewer  demands 
upon  their  reeources.  Their  objective  Is  sim- 
ply to  deny  the  U.S.  Navy  the  ability  to  cany 
out  that  mission.  For  this  reason,  the  types 
of  veeeels  in  each  fleet  are  different. 

The  United  States  still  has  a  slgnlflcant 
advantage  in  gross  fleet  tonnage  In  the  ratio 
of  about  two  to  one;  4  million  U.S.  tons  to 
about  a  million  Soviet  tons.  However,  when 
one  examinee  the  q>eclflc  numbers  and 
character  of  the  major  and  minor  surface 
combat  veeeels  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  growing  abUlty  of  the  So- 
vleta  to  deny  the  UB.  Navy  the  use  of  the  seas 
becomes  apparent.  WhUe  the  United  Stetes 
has  349  maj<»  siirface  combatants  to  tbe  So- 
viets' 314.  Rusala  haa  at  her  command  l,70S 
minor  surface  combatanta  to  America's  300. 
ThU  disparity  is  eepedally  important  be- 
cause In  the  patrol  craft  category,  aU  ISO 
Soviet  patrol  craft  are  equipped  with  sur- 
face-to-eurface  mlaaUes  of  the  variety  which 
sank  an  Israeli  destroyer  in  1087.  while  none 
ot  the  UB.  patrol  craft  are  so  eqiUpped. 

The  Ruaslana   now  routinely  patrol  the 
Mediterranean   with   naval   units  of  a  sias 
and  ntmiber  which  Increasingly  chaUenge  the 
ability  of  our  Navy  to  support  a  credible 
American  preeence  in  the  area.  According  to 
an  article  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
on  March  14,  1971,  the  Soviet  Black  Sea  fleet, 
which  operates  m  the  Mediterranean,  is  coan- 
poeed  of  83  surface  craft  and  40  submarines 
whUe  the  UB.  6th  Fleet  posseeses  only  46 
surface  vessels,  and  from  six  to  eight  sub- 
marinee. Moreover,  the  Sovieta  have  acquired 
basing   rights   for  their  surface   vessels  in 
Port  Said  and  Alexandria  in  Sgypt;    their 
submarines  are  reprovlsloned  at  the  former 
French  base  of  Men-el-Kabir  in  Algeria;  and 
the  movements  of  6th  Fleet  vessels  are  con- 
tinuously monitored  by  Soviet  maritime  sur- 
velllanoe  aircraft  operating  from   the  for- 
mer UJS.  Wheelus  Air  Force  base  in  Libya. 
Because  of  the  continuing  erosion  of  the 
eth  Fleet's  ability  to  meet  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge In  the  Middle  East,  one  major  objeo- 
tlva   of   UB.    foreign    policy;    tuundy.    tba 
preeervatlon  of  the  State  of  larael.  wlU  be- 
come increasingly  difficult  to  carry  out.  Tlia 
Ruaalan-bullt  air  defenaee  In  Bgypt  have  al- 
ready dq>nved  the  Israelis  of  their  ability 
to  duplicate  the  preemptive  attack  on  Bgyp- 
tlan  alrflalds  which  they  carried  out  In  1087. 
Further,  the  growing  Soviet  naval  strength 
in  tbe  Mediterranean  win  algnlflcantly  weak- 
en Israel's  position  in  bargaining  with  the 
Bgyptlans  because  it  Is  no  longer  clear  that 
the  United  Stotee  has  the  power  to  deter 
Soviet  intervention  on  the  Arab  side  In  the 
event  of  renewed  Arab-Israel  hostilities.  IT 
this  inability  of  UB.  naval  foroaa  to  sujh 
port  American  foreign  p<dloy  objectives  Is 
not  rsrersed  by  modemliiatlon  of  our  f orms. 
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the  ability  of  Israel  to  survive  aa  a  natton 
through  the  1070%  is  called  Into  senoua 
doubt. 

The  8th  neet  has  also  been  a  vital  link  In 
the  defenaee  of  Western  Burope,  a  link  which 
bas  become  Increaalnfl^y  vital  as  one  by  ooe 
tbe  Western  Powers  have  abandoned  military 
bases  in  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Libya.  Ttivm 
any  doubts  as  to  tbe  fleet's  continuing  ability 
to  discharge  its  mission  in  the  defense  of 
the  NATO  alliance  will  have  the  most  Im- 
portant impact  politically  and  psychologl- 
oally  on  future  decisions  made  by  the  mem- 
ber countrlee.  To  the  extent  that  their  con- 
fldence  in  the  security  provided  by  the  NATO 
alliance  Is  eroded,  to  that  extent  will  they 
become  tempted  to  make  accommodations 
with  the  East  which  would  increasingly  iso- 
late the  United  Stetes. 

"mere  are  the  implications  of  our  deterio- 
rating mllltery  position  in  the  Mediterranean. 
We  simply  cannot  afford,  at  this  critical  time, 
te  lose  Bight  of  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
analysis  our  ability  to  achieve  oiu-  easentlal 
policy  objectives  In  tbe  Meditoranean  baaln 
and  elsewhere  depends  on  the  plausibility  of 
the  military  power  which  we  can  mobilize  In 
their  support.  This  Is  what  makes  It  so  vitally 
Important  that  we  reverse  the  damage  done 
te  the  6th  Fleet  In  particular,  and  to  our 
Navy  in  general,  by  the  budgetary  con- 
strainte  under  which  it  has  had  to  operate 
m  recent  years.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
fall  further  behind  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  tbe  hard 
realities  leave  \is  no  choice  but  to  rebuild  our 
defenses  to  tbe  level  which  are  required  for 
us  to  malnteln  the  peace. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  after  I  had 
prepared  my  remarks  I  came  across  an  article 
m  this  week's  Newsweek  magazine  entitled 
"A  Mediterranean  llde  Runs  For  the  Rus- 
sians," written  by  Amaud  De  Borchgrave. 
irtilch  supporte  the  details  of  my  position. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Rsooao  at  this  point. 

mere  being  no  objection,  the  article  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  MxDrTxxaANK&H  Tns  Rxtms  fob  tbx 

RnssiANS 

(By  Arnaud  de  Borchgrave) 

Aboard  the  UBB.  Springfield  last  we^,  a 
young  naval  Intelligence  officer  could  hardly 
contain  his  admiration  for  the  latest  Soviet 
warships  steaming  In  the  Midlterranean  Sea. 
"That's  a  beauty,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
photogn^hlc  Uowup  of  a  Kreste-class 
guided -missile  crvdser.  "There's  nothing  like 
It  on  our  side."  Standing  nearby,  Vloe  Ad- 
miral Isaac  C.  Eadd,  the  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  readUy  agreed.  "A  hum- 
dinger," he  said  of  the  Soviet  ship.  "Only 
8,600  tons.  But  it's  got  the  punch  of  a  pocket 
batUeshlp." 

Nowadays,  the  Soviet  Union  packs  qiilte  a 
wallop  In  the  Mediterranean.  On  a  typical 
day  last  week,  the  wall-to-wall  situation 
room  (map)  at  NATO's  surveUIance  head- 
quarters In  Naples  bristled  with  symbc^  for 
Soviet  men-o'-war:  66  versus  the  44  In  the 
ffixth  Fleeit  (map).  And  RuesUn  political  In- 
Suence  in  the  strategically  Importent  inland 
ssa  has  grown  apace  with  ite  fleet.  Last  week, 
the  KremUn  dt^Mttehed  Ambassador  Mikhail 
Smlrnovsky  to  the  Maltese  ci4>ltal  of  VaUette 
In  b<^>ee  of  securing  an  embassy  in  the  one- 
time BrltlBh  possession.  Both  British  and 
American  spokesmen  proteased  to  see  no 
threat  to  the  NATO  Installation  on  Malte. 
doubting  that  ite  newly  elected  leftist  Pre- 
mier will  turn  over  those  naval  facilities  to 
the  Russians.  But  there  was  no  mlataklng 
their  fear — expressed  also  by  Israeli  Defense 
Minister  Moehe  Dayan  last  week — tbat  the 
successful  Soviet  penetration  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Is  bringing  about  a  fundamental 
change  In  the  balance  of  power  In  the  area. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  ttiat  the 
BusBlana  see  America's  loss  of  taste  for  Inter- 


national  leadership  as  the  opportunity  to 
become  the  dominant  power  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and,  ultimately.  In  the  entire  Eura- 
sian land  mass  and  adjacent  oceans. 

UB.  admirals  in  the  Mediterranean  claim 
to  be  confident  that,  in  the  event  of  a  mili- 
tary showdown,  the  Sixth  Fleet  could  still 
overwhelm  the  Soviet  fleet  and  fulfill  ite 
"second  strike"  nuclear  mission  against  as- 
signed targete  In  East  Kurope  and  southern 
Russia.  This  claim  to  naval  s\4>eriorlty  is 
evidently  based  on  the  AmwrUian  fleet's  two 
aircraft  carriers,  ships  whose  firepower  the 
Soviet  fleert  cannot  match  on  a  ship-to-ship 
basis.  But  It  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
newly  InsteUed  Riisslan  tactical  air  force  in 
Egypt — which  has  recently  been  dug  into 
320  hardened  sites — can  fly  covk  for  the 
Soviet  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  and,  if  need 
be,  attack  the  UB.  flat-t<q>s.  Moreover,  some 
military  experts  are  convinced  that  the  two 
UB.  carriers  have  already  been  effectively 
neutralized  by  the  latest  Soviet  gvUded-mls- 
sUe  crulaws  to  arrive  in  the  sea.  Finally,  the 
ships  of  the  UB.  fleet  are  of  much  older 
vintage  than  the  Russian  vessels,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  deploymenX,  these  experte 
brieve,  the  Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet  will 
clearly  surpass  the  American  armada  in  po- 
tency by  mid- 1973. 

In  the  eyes  of  West  Europeans,  thla  expan- 
sion of  Soviet  power  is  directly  related  to 
critical  changee  in  the  American  home  front. 
The  Europeans  realise  that  the  bitter  taste 
of  the  Vietnam  war  has  soured  the  UB.  on 
overseas  commltmente,  and  they  are  coming 
to  believe  that  they  may  soon  have  to  fend 
for  themselves.  But  with  the  proliferation 
of  Soviet  power  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
along  Europe's  oil-supply  routes,  Moscow 
hopes  to  discourage  a  separate  European  de- 
fense effort  as  futile,  thereby  encouraging 
a  trend  toward  West  European  neutralism. 
The  cocublnatlon  of  neo-lsdatlolsm  in  the 
U.S.  and  neutralism  in  Europe  co\ild  be  the 
mix  that  removea  the  Sixth  Fleet  from  the 
Mediterranean  without  a  shot  being  flred. 

Raymond  Oartler,  one  of  Etirope's  most 
widely  respected  Joumallste,  recently  wrote: 
"America  has  given  Europe  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  invulnerability  but  Europe  has 
not  had  the  foresight  to  transfer  some  of  Ita 
opulence  to  the  problem  of  ite  own  security. 
The  withdrawal  of  American  forces  in  the 
relatlvtiy  near  future  is  a  certainty.  Tht 
Mediterranean  is  now  blanketed  by  Soviet 
naval  power  lapping  against  Europe's  south- 
ern coastline.  The  northern  front  has  also 
been  outflanked  by  the  same  Soviet  naval 
power  reaching  into  the  Atlantic." 

Disarray:  If  Europe  existed  as  more  than 
a  geographic  expreesion,  there  might  be  an 
alternative  to  U.S.  power.  But  many  coun- 
tTles  that  now  might  wish  to  reduce  their 
dependence  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
superpowers  regretfully  conclude  that  there 
will  be  no  E\iropean  alternative  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  European  monetary  union 
project,  a  prerequisite  for  an  integrated  Eu- 
ropean defense  community,  was  dealt  yet 
another  blow  in  the  Franco-Oerman  sum- 
mit meeting  last  week  when  Chancellor  WUly 
Brandt  and  President  Georges  Pompidou 
failed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  stetus  of 
the  floating  Deutsche  mark  (page  69).  This 
kind  of  European  disarray,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  UB.  is  already  in  retreat — 
at  least  peychologlcaUy — meana  that  things 
wUl  continue  to  go  Russia's  way  in  an  area 
of  vital  concern  to  the  oitlre  Western  world. 

Many  Western  officials  and  commentators, 
convinced  that  gunboat  dljdomacy  Is  dead  in 
an  age  of  multi-headed  nuclear  missiles,  have 
flliwriHwwl  tbe  Soviet  effort  in  tbe  Medttar- 
ranean  aa  wasteful  and  uselem.  But  tbe  8o- 
vlete  know  better.  When  ^yptlan  President 
Anwar  Badat  purged  pro-Soviet  plotters  frcm 
his  entourage  two  months  ago.  Moscow  man- 
aged to  more  tban  offlwt  its  lassas;  tt  gwiniy 
•Ktraeted  from  Sadat  a  new  flftean-year 
treaty  that  tied  Blgypt  even  closer  to  the  So- 


viet Union.  Among  tbe  many  reasons  tbat 
led  Sadat  to  sign  the  treaty,  ptvaumably 
one  waa  his  beUef  that  tbe  maartv  Soviet 
presence  in  the  Mediterraaaan  was  vlaUda 
proof  of  Moscow's  commitment  to  the  Arab 
cause. 

Vacuum:  The  same  kind  of  gunboat  d]|d^ 
macy,  Ktuopeans  fear,  might  be  uaed  In 
countries  all  along  the  North  African  and 
European  littorals  of  the  Mediterranean  In 
the  yeam  to  come.  Nonallgnment  Is  taati^ 
nkount  to  a  powar  vacuum  In  tbe  Soviet 
book,  and  with  the  withdrawal  of  Western  m- 
fluence  from  North  Africa,  the  Sovlete  are 
making  a  determined  eS(xt  to  move  in. 
Morocco,  the  last  remaining  monarchy  In 
North  Africa,  is  ripe  revolution — as  last 
week's  attempt  to  remove  King  Hassan 
^owed — and  the  Sovlete  would  be  happy  to 
help.  Eurc^>e-orlented  Tunisia,  squeezed  be- 
tween revolutionary  regimes  In  Algeria  and 
Libya — and  heavily  dependent  on  ailing 
President  Hablb  Bourgulba — would  be  an- 
other likely  target. 

The  Soviet  power  In  the  Mediterranean 
t>asln  will  also  make  Itself  felt  in  the  criti- 
cally Important  Persian  Gulf  area  once  the 
Suez  Canal  ts  reopened.  The  gulf  area  M\xp- 
plles  60  per  cent  of  West  Europe's  and  00 
per  cent  of  Japan's  fuel  needs.  The  British 
are  phasing  out  of  the  gulf  later  this  year 
and  the  UB.  has  no  Uvtention — or  desire — 
to  flll  the  power  gap.  Moreover,  London's  plan 
for  a  gulf  federaUon  collapsed  and  the  oil 
sheikdoms  are  about  to  opt  for  independence. 
"A  few  modem  Soviet  warships  calling  reg- 
tilarly  at  theee  pocte  and  entertaining  im- 
pressionable sheiks  will  work  mlraclea."  a 
longtime  gulf  resident  told  me.  "EspeclaJly  If 
there  Is  no  countervailing  UB.  force." 

It  wont  be  long  before  the  sheiks  realise 
where  the  real  power  Ilea.  The  Sovleto  al- 
ready have  twenty  new  warships  on  station 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  (as  against  two  UB. 
shlpe).  Anticipating  the  reopening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  they  have  also  Just  completed 
construction  of  a  new  navai  base  at  Port 
Sudan  on  tbe  Red  Sea  (in  return  for  free 
MIO's  and  tanks  for  the  Sudanese),  half- 
way between  the  Mediterranean  arid  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Should  the  Sovieta  succeaafully 
expand  their  Mediterranean  preeence  into 
this  part  of  the  world,  they  would  be  able  to 
exercise  additional  poUUcal  leverage  on 
Western  Burope  by  controlling  tts  sources 
of  oU. 

Detente:  No  one  suggesta  that  tbe  Sovleto 
dont  have  a  ri^xt  to  be  in  the  Mediterranean 
in  whartever  force  they  wish,  and  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  Persian  Onlf  for  that  mat- 
ter. But  what  Is  needed  Is  a  credible  oountar- 
vaUlng  force.  Instead.  America  la  pulling  out. 
and  Europe  Is  dithering.  In  tbe  past  five  yean. 
NATO  forces  in  Central  Burope  have  been  al- 
lowed to  run  down  by  25  per  cent  (includ- 
ing the  loes  of  600  aircraft).  During  tbe 
same  time,  Soviet  forces  alone,  on  the  same 
front,  have  Increased  by  six  divisions.  De- 
spite UB.  pledges  to  maintain  and  Improve 
Ite  atzength  in  Bnn^M,  it  was  revealed  two 
weeks  ago  that  two  Air  Fotoc  squadrtma  were 
pulled  out  of  Europe  in  1070  wltboiat  a  word 
being  said  to  America's  European  allies.  "The 
vsry  pKMpeota  of  dMente,"  oommented  tlM 
ou^olng  NATO  dvUlan  auef .  Manllo  Broelo. 
last  week,  "have  created  a  elkiMte  In  West- 
em  opinion  in  favor  of  unilaterally  reducing 
NATO  force  levels."  Moscow,  at  coarse.  x«- 
malna  unencumbered  by  the  restramta  of 
public  (^>lnlon,  and  whenever  anyone  in  the 
West  tries  to  halt  the  drif  toward  a  lax  de- 
fense posture,  the  Russians  flre  off  acctisa- 
tkma  ttattt  such  talk  Impedes  dMente. 

Even  more  ImpOTtant  than  Soviet  inten- 
tions, however,  is  tbe  American  trend  to- 
ward Introspection  and  Isniatlon.  "Tbe  steady 
enoroaf^ment  of  Coogreas  on  tbe  Prasldant's 
ability  to  conduct  foreign  poUoy,"  one  of 
Europe's  leading  poUcyoMkars  UM  ma  i«- 
cenUy,  "means  that  a  formal  pledge  Isnt 
what  tt  used  to  be."  Moreover,  the  release  of 
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tlM  n—lBion  papan  bas.  tn  »  mom,  ▼lxitfl> 
oMMI  thoM  m  tlM  UA.  wbo  ragaMI  po««r 
pooaoi  «■  avB  BDd  vB-AiMrtoaa.  BtU  tltat 
doant  naaa  tbat  tha  pomr  laaUttaa  wlU 
cUOft  OB  l>7  tUaply  <Uaappaar1ng. 
ITndar  then  drefnmrtancea,  Soiopeuia  an 
hair  opUona  opaa.  Cvaa  Franco 
tlia  aolonala  la  Oraaoe  ara  <lolng 
pan  >o  tuftm*  lalationa  wtOi  Moa- 
IfT  aoavaylac  tlM  Uapntaiaa  tua* 
naat  Mv  jwava  doHnatle  aflatn  win 
anjoy  pftartty  oaar  HoralgD  aOalza.  Amarloa 
la.  la  affaot.  MBag  Moaeow:  "Ilila  la  yoor 
rouad  la  tba  MadttaRaaaan.  Maka  th«  moat 
<rf  tt."  n  la  aa  abaoluta  oartatoty  tbat  ttaa 
fMilana  wm  do  ]aat  that. 

Mr.  H08MBB.  Mr.  ^xaker.  pressures 
are  growlnc  toward  a  nuclear  teit  ban 
and  eanoellatlan  of  Cannikin.  Before 
acceding  to  any  such  pressures  the  Presi- 
dent and  CongresB  should  wetgh  very. 
very  carefaUy  the  prot>able  long-term 
results  tay  way  of  narrowing  of  UJB. 
national  (^tions  which  such  an  action 
would  entail. 

Canrollattop  of  Cannikin  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  bald  public  oonfessloQ 
that  Safeguard  is  dead  and  that  the 
Spartan  win  never  be  deployed.  We  could 
not  develop  the  warhead  it  requires. 
Aside  from  its  direct  adverse  effects  upon 
n.8.  national  security  such  aotion  would 
certainly  risk  i^wnlng  a  wide  credibility 
gm>  between  our  words  and  oar  actions. 
Mbte  up  to  now  our  consistently  strong 
insistence  on  the  essentiality  of  Safe- 
guard. That  has  been  our  national  pos- 
ture since  March  1969,  suddenly  and  uni- 
laterially  to  abandon  the  possibility  of 
any  ABM  at  all.  even  for  the  national 
command  center,  would  have  deleterious 
effects  CD  SALT  and  sacrifice  oar  cnly 
leverage  to  obtain  limitations  on  Soviet 
strategic  forces. 

Of  even  greater  deterrent  would  be 
the  effect  of  a  nuclear  test  ban.  Ccmsider 
the  following: 

According  to  the  policies  and  strategies 
announced  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense — the  Nlzon  doctrine  and 
realistic  deterrence — the  United  States 
commits  Itself  to  honor  its  overseas  secu- 
rity ooamiltments.  The  strategy  for  d^ig 
so  has  been  spedfled  *iw*n^^iiy  to  be 
deterrence,  which  will  be  aooompUsbed 
by  means  other  than  the  large-scale  com- 
mitment of  UJB.  ground  forces  anywhere 
overseas  except  for  Eoiope  daring  the 
next  coaple  of  years  or  so. 

Irrespective  of  what  may  come  out  of 
SALT,  even  if  nothing  comes,  a  new 
strategic  balance  has  been  established, 
by  which  the  United  Stetes  has  a  3  to  2 
inferiority  In  numbers  of  strategic  offen- 
sive missile  launchers — ICBM's  and 
SLBM's — and  a  much  greater  inferiority 
in  throw  weight,  that  Is,  p«yload  capa- 
bility. This,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
the  United  States  has  become  incapable 
of  detening  a  nuclear  attack.  Deqdte 
these  nomben.  it  still  retains  a  sufB- 
clenoy  for  detmence. 

But,  whether  we  regard  this  overall 
strategic  situAtion  as  Inf  eriottty  or  parity 
or  mutual  sufllclaicy.  the  result  is  at  best 
a  stalemate  ftt  the  strategic  level.  h«»tw^ 
UjB.  strategic  forces  are  rtf  evant  to  deter- 
rence only  for  direct  nuclear  attacks  on 
the  Uhlted  States.  TlMse  forces  are 
virtually  Irrdevant  to  deterrence  of 
lower  levels  of  violence  and  particularly 
u  regards  conventional  aggression  by 


means  at  Hmtted  theater  attars  outside 
the  United  States,  even  in  NATO. 

Pressures  for  troop  reductians  in  UJB. 
forces,  first,  overall  and.  second,  spedfl- 
cally  in  Asia  and  Europe.  wUl  nmttnue  to 
bring  reductions  and  withdrawals,  fur- 
ther limiting  the  UJB.  ability  to  honor  ite 
commitmente  by  aniHoylng  only  conven- 
tional type  we^xmry.  Many,  particularly 
Europeans,  believe  that  NATO  cannot 
or  will  not  matoh  the  UJSjBJR. /Warsaw 
Pact  forces  In  conventional,  nonnudear 
forces.  This  sttnatiOQ  is  bound  to  grow 
worse  as  U.S.  manpower  levels  in  Europe 
are  reduced  over  the  next  several  years. 

Thus,  with  a  stalemate  at  the  strategic 
level  and  Inadequate  conventlcmal  de- 
fenses against  large-scale  but  limited 
theater  attacks,  reliance  for  theater  de- 
terrence rests,  if  it  rests  any  place  at  all. 
upon  tactical  nuclear  capabilities  as  the 
only  remaining  military  alternative. 

Any  review  of  the  unclassified  litera- 
ture, however,  reveals  that  these  capa- 
bilities are.  first,  old  and  based  on  out- 
of-date  technology  largely  of  the  1950's. 
and.  second,  of  higher  yiekl.  dirtier,  more 
inflexible,  and  more  handicapped  by  out- 
moded survival,  safety,  and  dual  capa- 
bility characteristics  than  need  be.  Yet 
the  very  same  literature  hints  that  we 
have  the  technology  to  develop  a  credible 
"war-flghttng"  tactical  nuclear  ci^ja- 
bility  which  Is  survivable.  accurate,  flexi- 
ble, discriminate,  low-yidd.  and  clean. 

I  wdl  realise  that  many  people  regard 
the  subject  of  tactical  nuclear  develcv- 
ment  and  Improvements  as  taboo.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  boxed  our- 
selves into  a  position  where  we  are  going 
to  have  to  resort  to  a  clean  and  discrimi- 
nate new  generation  of  such  weapons  or 
simply  let  the  chips  in  the  game  being 
played  under  cover  of  the  overall  stra- 
tegic nuclear  umbrella  be  picked  up  by 
the  other  side. 

This  box  can  be  got  out  of  by  means 
of  a  refurbished  tactical  nuclear  arsenal 
which  is  credible  to  use  because  its  de- 
struction can  be  limited  to  the  battle- 
fields of  land  and  sea.  Such  a  posture  can 
enhance  deterrence  without  trying  the 
impossible  task  of  coupling  all  scales  of 
hostilities  to  a  now  incredible  threat  of 
first  use  of  U.S.  strategic  retaliatory 
forces.  All  we  need  is  full  appreciation 
of  the  need  to  modernize,  and  the  will 
to  do  it. 

Such  a  program  should  be  given  high 
priority  l^  the  Joint  CcHnmittee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  Atomic  E^nergy  Ocmi- 
mission  and  the  Oovemment  as  a  whole. 

A  modernized  and  credible  tactical  nu- 
clear capability — credible  in  that  the 
threat  of  ite  use  for  detorence,  rational 
defense  and  war  termination  without 
great  collateral  damage  to  our  allies  can 
be  recognlaed  as  obviously  inherent  in 
Ito  characteristics — is  essential  to  main- 
tain theater  deterrence  and  therefore  es- 
sential to  UJB.  commitments  and  policy 
in  accord  with  UJB.  alliances,  the  Nixon 
doctrine,  and  reaUstic  deterrence. 

Any  move  toward  a  comjuretaensive  test 
ban  treaty,  of  courBe,  would  foreclose 
this  opttoB  based  upon  stockpile  changes 
and  leave  us  with  either,  first,  reliance 
upon  eroded  and  inadequate  tactical  nu- 
dear  and  conventional  general  purpose 
force  capahnittes,  or  aeccmd,  a  tadt  re- 
traction of  our  commitments  to  the  se- 


curity of  allies,  U^.  intereste  overseas, 
and  world  stability. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  at  least 
some  rational  consideration  of  these 
suggestions,  something  at  least  a  little 
better  than  the  customary  knee  jerk 
negativism  that  characterlstioidly  has 
greeted  the  mere  mention  of  the  tactical 
nudear  stodcpile  and  ite  inevitable  prob- 
lem of  obsdesence. 

Mr.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fact  the  Soviet  Union  has 
suddenly  bypassed  the  United  Stetes  In 
strategic  weapons  is  one  which  has  not 
yet  been  understood  by  the  American 
people. 

Prom  1968  to  1970,  the  Russians  have 
approximately  tripled  the  number  of 
their  deployed  ICBM's.  No  similarly  rajdd 
escalation  of  strategic  forces  has  oc- 
curred since  World  War  n.  In  the  decade 
1965-75,  they  are  expected  to  have  at 
least  quintupled  the  number  of  deployed 
nuclear  delivery  systems. 

This  escalation  of  destructive  power 
consists  of  three  major  components: 
counterforce-capable  missiles — S8-9; 
missiles  for  urban-Industrial  targeting — 
8S-ll's  and  8S-13's,-  and  submarine- 
launched  missiles,  formerly  of  a  cruise 
type  and  more  recently  of  a  balUstlc  type 
similar  to  our  Polaris. 

In  an  analysis  of  their  developments 
Charles  Benson  pointe  out  that : 

Tba  SS-0  oouBterforce  woapoiu  (I.e.  weap- 
ons designed  for  use  against  the  VS.  nuclear 
strike  capacity)  are  ttie  startling  new  ele- 
ment. Kach  carrlea  tliree  nve-megaton  war- 
beads,  wblob  ara  designed  to  attack  tbe  three 
sUoa  m  the  triangle  oonnguratlon  *n  wblch 
our  Minuteman  mlarilwi  are  deployed.  .  .  . 
Orar-aU,  the  Busalana  appear  to  be  beaded 
for  a  20  per  cent  to  SO  per  cent  numerical 
superiority  In  offenslTe  and  retaliatory 
delivery  systems:  they  already  have  a  five  to 
one  sx^MTlorlty  In  megatonnage.  and  are 
beaded  toward  as  mxich  as  a  twenty  to  one 
superiority  If  they  choose  to  use  a  smaller 
number  of  high  yield  warheads  rather  than 
low-leld,  hlgh-aoc\vacy  warheads  as  em- 
ployed by  the  T7.8. . 

The  serious  imi^ications  of  this  situa- 
tion are  beyond  the  Imagination  of  most 
Americans  who  continue  naively  to  be- 
lieve that  their  Nation  Is  the  most  pow- 
erful in  the  world.  Mr.  Benson  stetes 
that: 

Tt>»  potential  rupture  of  tbe  strategic 
detente  cotild  completely  change  Amecloa'a 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Includ- 
ing those  with  our  cloeest  allies,  by  weaken- 
ing tbe  credlbUlty  oS  the  TJS.  "nuclear  um- 
l»ella."  Tbe  pt^cy  of  avoiding  poaltlve  ac- 
tion whUe  tacitly  encouraging  the  aoblava- 
ment  of  "pulty"  by  tbe  Sorlet  Union  baa 
already  proved  Itaelf  a  failure.  If  unoof^ 
rected.  It  wUl  eventuaUy  lead  to  soma  focm 
of  strategic  aurrendar  bj  tbe  crmtad 


Such  strategic  surrender  can  only  be 
avdded  if  st^js  are  swiftly  taken  to  re- 
store our  position  of  superiority.  This 
can  only  be  done  with  the  proper  leader- 
ship making  the  American  people  aware 
of  the  grave  risks  of  pursuing  a  poltey  of 
parity,  or  sulBdency  while  the  Soviet 
Uhion  is  determined  to  achieve  superior- 
ity for  itaelf. 

Mr.  Benson  stetes  that: 

The  lirnlted  Stataa,  having  committed  itaatf 
to  a  polley  or  abatanttoa  from  aggraaalva  war, 
to  burdened  by  tba  need  to  d«t«  any  attack 
upon  itaalf  and  pnaumably  upon  Ita  amaa. 
IT  tba  pcaaant  baato  o<  our  stratagto  datar- 
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reooe  should  faU.  our  poUdea  muat  be  draa- 
ttcaUy  changed. 

Unless  something  Is  done  now,  this 
failure  will  became  a  reality.  To  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  threat  before  us,  I 
would  like  to  share  witii  my  colleagues 
the  thoughtful  artide,  TJeterrence 
Through  Defense."  by  Charles  Benson. 
It  appeared  in  the  March  9,  1971.  iasne 
of  National  Review,  azul  I  insert  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  time: 


DaiaaasMca  TaaouoK 

(By  Oharlas  Benaoo) 

Tbe  United  States,  having  committed  It- 
self to  a  poUcy  of  abstention  from  aggres- 
sive war,  Is  burdened  by  the  need  to  deter 
any  attack  upon  Itself,  and  preaximably  upon 
Its  allies.  If  the  present  basis  of  our  strategic 
deterrence  should  fall,  our  policies  must  be 
drastically  changed. 

In  the  p<9Ular  consciousness,  and  to  an 
alarming  extent  in  the  mental  processes  of 
our  political  leadership,  deterrence  is  equated 
with  fear;  It  Is  supposed  that  our  strat- 
egy of  deterrence  works  because  the  enemy 
to  afraid  of  our  weapons.  Naturally  he  to 
afraid  of  them;  they  are  frightful  enoxigh, 
and  we  are  afraid  of  them  ourselves.  But 
military  decision-makers  do  not  operate  In 
a  context  of  fear.  Their  strategic  and  opera- 
tional planning  to  done  In  conditions  often 
far  removed  from  direct  combat.  The  com- 
manders who  effect  these  plans  are  Inured  to 
fsar,  and  Insofar  as  humanly  possible  they 
Ignore  It.  Tbe  natural  reaction  to  the  effects 
of  nuclear  weapons — ^the  reaction  wblch  the 
toyman  to  likely  to  have — does  not  dominate 
the  dectoion-maklng  process  which  estab- 
Itobes  the  conditions  iinder  which  these 
weapons  are  to  be  employed,  to  tbe  extent 
that  military  and  civilian  professionals  con- 
tribute to  that  process.  In  tbe  normal  orga- 
nization of  both  superpowers,  the  Influence  of 
professional  military  expertise  in  these  de- 
cision proceeses  to  formidable  indeed,  and  it 
oould  hardly  be  otherwise. 

Ibe  nature  of  deterrence  to  rational.  To 
deter  an  act  to  to  make  the  potential  perpe- 
trator of  that  act  realize  that  it  will  avail 
him  nothing.  He  must  be  made  to  realise 
thto  clearly  and  in  advance.  If  he  to  not  act- 
ing rationally  he  may  go  on  and  do  it  any- 
way; a  strategy  of  deterrence  will  not  be 
operative  against  him.  Thus  any  strategy  of 
deterrence  must  posses  a  certain  psycholog- 
ical finality,  an  absence  of  doubt.  A  treat 
to  not  a  deterrent;  a  questionable  threat  may 
act  as  an  incentive  to  aggression.  When 
doubt  to  introduced  Into  a  deterrent  postures 
deterrence  vanishes. 

mmxAL  DrmanrcK 

Much  of  the  confualon  in  recent  discus- 
sions of  nuclear  strategy  and  weaponry  In 
the  Ck)ngress  and  elsewhere  has  resulted  from 
a  failure  to  understand  clearly  the  nature  of 
deterrence,  and  to  keep  It  constantty  in  mind. 
Our  nation  has  set  upon  Itself  the  require- 
ment, not  of  wlimlng  a  nuclear  war,  but  of 
deterring  tbe  Initiation  of  such  an  event.  It 
to  by  meeting  thto  requirement  during  the 
past  twenty  years  that  we  have  oontlnxied 
to  extot.  The  introduction  of  doubt  Into  our 
deterrent  posture  to  a  war-generating  process. 

Tbe  stability  of  the  nuclear  balance  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  during  the  Sixties  was  tbe  result  of 
an  asymmetric  detente  involving  both  the 
level  of  strategic  forces  and  the  doctrine 
which  directed  the  deployment  and  condi- 
tions of  employment. 

Tbe  Soviets  almoat  certainly  realised  that 
no  American  President  was  likely  to  Inittote 
a  first  strike  vinder  any  plausible  set  of  cir- 
eumst&noea  unless  he  was  utterly  convinced 
that  a  Russton  strike  was  imminent  (and 
even  thto  was  and  will  probably  oontinua  to 
be  unlikely).  According  to  our  announced 


policy,  our  President  Would  not  even  preempt 
under  those  drcumstancea,  but  would  wait 
and  order  a  second  strike  after  the  initial 
elements  of  any  enemy  first  strike  had  been 
absorbed.  Not  only  did  we  abjure  launch-on- 
waming,  but  we  did  not  preas  to  acquire  the 
neoeesary  technology,  and  retrained  from  de- 
ploying weapons  capable  of  targeting  the 
Russian  sUos  (or  at  least  thto  was  our  pub- 
licly stated  position) . 

The  Soviets  felt  secure  In  maintaining  a 
minimum  deterrent  posture  that  gave  them 
a  fairly  high  level  of  confidence  that  they 
could  Inflict  a  few  tens  of  millions  of  casu- 
alties on  tbe  U.S.  in  a  nuclear  war — although 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  destroy  the  UB.  as 
viable  society.  As  the  U.S.  to  now  learning  In 
the  Middle  East,  and  as  the  Soviets  learned 
diirlng  the  Cuban  mtosUe  crtoto,  the  power 
to  deter  to  not  necessarily  the  power  to  In- 
fluence. Tbe  sobering  character  of  thto  ex- 
perience apparentiy  encouraged  the  Soviets 
to  build  up  a  strategic  nuclear  force  that 
could  be  plausibly  employed  In  a  flrat-etrlke 
role.  UntU  the  mld-igeOs,  they  were  unwlU- 
ing  to  commit  the  research  and  development 
resources  necessary  to  achieve  such  a  caoabU- 
ity.  ^^ 

America  on  tbe  othw  hand  poesessed  a 
substanttol  assured  destruction  capability 
during  the  entire  decade.  Even  though  we 
credited  the  Soviet  government  vrttb  enough 
malevolence  to  launch  a  first  strike,  we  could 
not  imagine  a  Soviet  leader  rtoklng  the  loss 
of  tbe  Soviet  Union  merely  for  the  aatistec- 
tlon  of  having  massacred  tbe  United  Stataa. 
As  for  a  first  strike  of  our  own,  thto  proldem 
was  considered  by  military  professionato,  but 
was  not  articulated  m  either  crlsto  or  non- 
crtoto  situations  by  a  responsible  political 
leader. 

Ruaslan  deterrence  was  based  on  a  first- 
strike  philosophy,  and  American,  on  a  sec- 
ond-strike phlloeophy.  Tbe  Russians  ^^  no 
intention  of  striking  second.  They  bad  almost 
no  real  siispiclon  that  America  might  strike 
first.  During  the  Fifties  and  Sixties,  they 
were  at  least  as  much  worried  about  an  acci- 
dental war  as  about  a  calculated  war  result- 
ing from  a  Presidential  decision.  Thus  threat 
and  counterthreat  balanced  for  ten  years 
even  though  the  balance  of  forces  was  heav- 
ily in  America's  favor. 

aUPTUUD  DirXMTC 

From  1968  to  1970,  the  Russians  have  ap- 
proximately tripled  the  number  of  their 
deployed  ICBMs.  No  slxnllarly  rapid  escala- 
tion of  strategic  forces  has  occiured  since 
World  War  H.  In  the  decade  1965-1975,  they 
are  expected  to  have  at  least  quintupled  the 
number  of  deployed  nudear  ddlvery 
systems. 

Thto  escalation  of  deatructive  power  con- 
sists of  three  major  oomponenta:  counter- 
force-capable mlasUea  (8S-98);  mlasUee  for 
urban-industrial  targeting  (SS-lls  and  88- 
13s);  and  submarine-launched  mlHlles. 
formerly  of  a  crulae  type  (i.e.,  air-breathing 
propulsion  rather  than  rocket  engines)  and 
more  recentiy  of  a  halllatic  type  simllar  to 
our  Polaris. 

Tbe  SS-0  countertoroe  weapona  (l».. 
weapons  designed  for  use  against  tbe  UB. 
nuclear  strike  c{4>aclty)  are  tbe  startling 
new  element.  Bach  carrlea  three  flve-megaton 
warheads,  which  are  deelgned  to  attack  tbe 
three  silos  in  the  trlan^e  configuration  In 
which  our  Minuteman  mtoaUoa  are  deployed. 
The  other  weapons  bad  been  deployed  earlier, 
but  are  suddenly  being  subatantially  in- 
creaaed  In  numbers.  Their  mission  to  da- 
struetion  of  "soft"  targets,  tiwiinUng  cities, 
airfields,  port  (aeUltiea  and  the  like.  Over-all. 
the  Rusalana  ^pear  to  be  beaded  for  a  26 
per  cent  to  60  per  cent  numarleal  superiority 
in  offensive  and  retaltotcny  delivery  systems; 
they  already  have  a  five-to-one  superiority 
in  megatonnage,  and  are  headed  toward  aa 
much  aa  twenty-to-one  superiority  if  they 
obooae  to  use  a  smaller  number  of  high-yield 


warheads    rather     than     low-yltfd,    blgh- 
accuracy  warheads  as  employed  by  tbe  U.8. 


Tbe  Buaalan  flrst-etrlke  scenario  oould  ba 
somewhat  as  follows:  In  a  syndiRmlaed 
strike  (some  of  fbelr  Pdazla-tjpe  «^V*1«t. 
possibly  together  with  FOBS  (Fractional  Or- 
biting Bombardment  System) ,  wlU  wipe  out 
our  alrbaaea.  whUe  most  of  tbe  8S-0s  will  be 
used  to  destroy  our  Mlnutemen  In  their  sUoa. 
At  thto  point  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
destroy  tbe  United  Statea  no  matter  what 
we  do,  because  our  Polarto/Poaeldon  force  to 
not  expected  to  be  accurate  or  powerful 
enough  to  strike  their  8S-lls  and  SS-lSs.  and 
even  If  it  were,  they  would  still  have  moat 
of  their  Polarto-type  m»Mri)«M  undtocbazged. 
holding  our  cities  hostage  In  tbe  event  of  a 
second  and  even  a  third  exchange.  An  Am«r- 
Ican  reuilatory  strike  under  these  condi- 
tions would  clearly  mean  suldde. 

Tbiis  they  could  rationally  eipeet  an  Amer- 
ican President  to  concede  to  a  limited  form 
of  surrender  after  their  first  strike,  even 
though  our  Polarto/Poseldon  force  and  a  few 
bombers  and  Mlntitemen  remained  Intact. 
Tbe  perception  that  the  Soviets  have  such 
a  capability  oould  cause  an  American  Preal- 
dent  to  back  down  in  almost  any  Important 
political  crlsto. 

Thto  to  not  a  phlloaophy  at  aa  Ideal  or 
"q>lendld''  first  strike.  Tbe  Ruastooia  are  bet- 
ting that  an  Amwlcan  Prealdent  would  pre- 
fer some  form  of  limited  surrender — ^for  ez- 
an4>le,  one  allowing  them  to  seize  Northern 
China,  the  Middle  East,  and  poealbly  even 
some  part  of  South  America — without  nu- 
clear retaliation.  In  these  drcumstancea  they 
cotild  alao  rapidly  comptote  tbe  "Flnlandlza- 
tion"  of  Eiirope.  A  majcv  expansion  of  ter- 
rit<H7  would  give  Russia  much  to  consoli- 
date so  that  she  could  afford  to  offer  a  long 
period  of  peaceful  coexistence.  Anwrlcan 
antiwar  politicians  and  their  allies  would  use 
tbe  promise  of  such  a  period  as  a  rationall- 
Eation  for  nonviolence,  even  for  unilateral 
disarmament. 

Thto  concept  of  a  limited  first  strike  makea 
"assured  deetruction" — heretofore  the  key  to 
our  nuclear  strategy — an  imwlse  posture,  to 
say  the  least,  in  view  c^  the  magnitude  of 
forces  arrayed  against  us.  Tet  UB.  aUateglo 
doctrine  remains  committed  to  aasured  des- 
truction, long  after  Its  uaefulnees  baa  been 
obviated  by  events. 

Within  present  weapons  deployment,  our 
only  direct  response  (tbe  UB.  MIRV  pro- 
gram began  earlier)  to  the  developing  first- 
strike  threat  has  been  to  Increaae  the  blast 
resistance  of  our  land-based  ICBM  slloa.  It 
remains  very  doubtfnl  that  we  can  abacrl) 
an  SS-8  sbrlke  and  retam  our  deterrant  pas- 
ture. Appcurently,  the  situation  has  not  yet 
detanorsMd  tar  enough  tor  our  goverxmaent 
to  admit  thto;  although.  If  and  when  It  does. 
It  wUl  probably  try  to  suppress  the  faot. 

If  our  side  goes  on  a  wandng  basto,  the  nu- 
clear stalemate  wlU  lie  over.  Russian  fears 
of  accidental  or  whlmslosl  trlggwlng  will  ra- 
emerge.  Slnoe  they  have  tnan  tbe  »mg<Tii»tm 
been  committed  to  a  flist*«tzlk»  phllaaoptay, 
and  vrtll  have  developed  a  flrst-strlks  capa- 
bility, they  will  be  under  pressure  to  pre- 
empt In  order  to  prevent  the  UB.  from 
launching  a  disarming  first  strike, 
uaraiisifs  DsnaszMCB 

TlM  jMientlal  rupture  of  the  strategic 
dAtante  could  comi^etdy  change  Amerloa'a 
relatloDS  with  tbe  rest  of  the  wold.  Includ- 
ing tbosa  with  oar  closest  alllea,  by  weaken- 
ing tlM  credibility  of  tbe  UB.  "nadear  um- 
brdla."  Th9  policy  of  avoiding  poaltive  ac- 
tion while  taidtly  encouraging  tba  aoblsv*- 
mmt  of  "parity"  by  tba  Soviet  Union  has 
already  proved  ItsMf  a  faUore.  If  unccrrectad. 
tt  wlU  eventually  lead  to  some  form  of  stra- 
tegic surrender  by  the  United  States. 

The  Inflnenoe  of  former  Saorstary  of  Oa- 
fense  Robert  8.  MdTamara  taai  been  perva- 
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■iv*  In  tiMM  matton.  B«  wnphMtiwrt  in  his 
ttlmttny  to  OoogrMi  and  elMwhara  th*t 
b*  ookM  Iray  Miuna  dwtraoUon  forow  to 
OTarwiMim  »nj  BowUH  IwUlBtlc  miMUe  de- 
taiM  mot«  cibmfitf  tban  tli*  anamy  could 
Iray  tbe  dafcnae,  thoa  laiwwuiliia  detarrenoe 
tbroagb  uaurwl  dwu  uutlum  for  the  f oreaee- 
abl«  futon.  TitiB  poattlon  tvraala  «  bUnd 
ttdth  In  the  (^Mrmblllty  ot  datarranoa  and  a 
blind  aya  to  the  tnexonMa  hlatorle  dlalactio 
between  offanae  and  detanae.  tofethar  with 
a  remaricable  Induraranoe  to  tbe  dlaUnction 
between  aavlnc  Uvea  and  kuiing  people. 
Datarranoa  baaed  on  aaamad  deatrootlon  U 
not  alwaya  opanble:  U  ixMuratlonal  proceeeen 
such  aa  panla  or  anger  take  oontral  of  ded- 
akjo-maklnc,  no  type  of  detarrenoe  la  oper- 
able: and  we  have  a  right  to  be  intereeted 
In  saving  Amartcan  HTea,  and  alao  the  Uvea 
of  otben. 

The  (Mily  fundamental  addttten  to  our 
atrateglo  offenHv*  oapablllty  whldi  la  avail- 
able to  ua  within  the  Immediate  future  la 
a  flrat-etrlke  oountarforoe  oapabnity  for  our 
atrateglo  a«tadc  foreaa.  eapedaUy  Mlnuteman 
and  Folarla/Poaetdaa.  We  may  be  foroed  to 
make  thla  diange  in  order  to  prieacve  any 
«ff«attTe  threat  agalnat  Soviet  offensive 
power.  But  thla  cbuge  will  not  naoaaaarUy 
riwatahTlih  the  atable  atrateglo  detente  of 
the  Slxtlea.  On  the  oootrary,  many  analyata 
before  that  audi  an  advance  would  be 
daatabUbdng. 

The  re  aateMtabmem  of  the  mutual  deter- 
moe  typical  of  the  Slztlee  requlrea  a  aatla- 
taotory  baUlatle  mlaalla  defenae. 

America  neede  a  meana  of  auppreealng  bal- 
IMlomlaBlIeatta«dc: 

1)  regardleaB  of  point  of  origin; 

9)  without  detonating  nuclear  warheads, 
defensive  or  offenalTe,  within  the  atmo- 
apliere,  or  at  leaat  cutting  auofa  detonation 
to  a  minimum; 

S)  without  otherwise  causing  heavy  local 
fallout  In  the  caae  of  atmoepherlo  detona- 
tiona  or  nuclear  blackout  In  the  case  of  big*) 
atUtude  detonations; 

4)  capable  of  being  applied  agalnat  aatal- 
Ilte-bome  bombe  as  well  as  mlssllea; 

A)  ncmsaturable  by  MIRV  and  decoy  at- 
tack; 

0)  citable  of  defending  Iteelf,  or  being 
defended,  aa  a  ayatem. 

The  technology  U  either  available  or  on 
tS>*  verge  of  being  available  to  acocmpUah 
theae  objectlvee  If  the  reeouroea  are  com- 
mitted to  them.  Unleaa  thaee  defenalve  crl- 
terU  are  fuUUled  concomitantly  with  the 
Kuaalan  adilevement  of  a  flnt-atrike  cap- 
•bUlty.  the  predictable  truth  Is  that  tbe 
United  Statea  wUl  be  faced  with  a  <Aiolce  be- 
tween atiateglc  aurrender  and  annihilation, 
and  that  thla  outoome  will  occur  difflng  the 
MTOa. 

If  a  aatlafactory  defensive  aystem  la  to  be 
deployed  before  l»80.  America  totey  needa 
an  e^pbcttly  atatad  program.  oomparaMe  to 
that  initiated  by  tbe  late  Pieatdeut  Kannedy 
when  he  announced  that  we  were  gtkng  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon  within  the  decade. 
Thla  program  would  not  be  a  waste;  It  would 
not  be  an  tntamatlonal  pr  stunt;  It  would  be 
a  program  ooncemed  with  the  real  task  of 
preeernng  human  life  In  the  real  world. 

Baaaaroh  on  defenae  agalnat  ballistic  mls- 
>U«a  began  with  the  Nlke-Zeoa  project  back 
In  19M.  The  feaslbUlty  of  such  a  defenae  was 
widely  dtabeUered.  not  only  In  popular  think- 
ing but  In  the  adantUle  community.  People 
talked  about  "hitting  a  bullet  with  a  bullet." 
Thla  vary  feat  was  accomplished  over  Kwa- 
Jaleln  in  19a  by  a  lOke-Zeus  Intercept  of  an 
XCBM  Hred  from  Vandenberg  AFB.  Skepti- 
cism as  to  the  basic  feasibility  of  ballistic 
mlaalle  defenae  (BMD)  has  thua  been  ana- 
ohronlstlc  for  nearly  a  decade. 

Nlke-Zeua  auffered  from  varloua  limitations, 
primarily  arising  from  the  slow  sweep  rate 
of  mechanically  rotated  radar  ^nt»nnf^  uid 
the  Uffllted  information-handling  capacity  of 
the  aaaodated  computers.  With  the  advent  of 


sy  radars:  whMi  depend  upon 
purely  electronic  means  for  their  sweep  rate, 
and  with  the  rapid  progress  of  computer 
terftnology.  thaee  UmltatloDa  were  overcome 
by  IMT.  The  Mlke-Z  ayatam.  the  suooaaaor 
to  the  mw-Eeua.  Inoorpoiatea  these  basic 
advanoaa  aa  weO  aa  others. 


Nlke-Z  c^Nratee  by  acquiring  and  tracking 
an  Inoomlng  warhead  with  a  phaaad  array 
long-range  radar,  designating  this  wuhsad 
as  a  target  to  the  flre-oontrol  system  and  tbe 
tracking  and  guldanoe  radar,  irtiich  than 
fires  a  long-range  Spartan  *"«"««"«'*  to  In- 
tercept the  Inoomlng  warhead  In  late  mld- 
courae,  above  the  atmo^here  and  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  target.  In  eaee  of 
a  miss,  or  if  for  any  reason  a  Spartan  has 
not  been  launched,  or  a  kill  has  not  been 
verified  for  this  inoomlng  warhead,  the  fire- 
control  system  launches  a  short-range  Sprint 
antimlHBlle  to  intercept  the  incoming  war- 
bead  in  the  upper  atmoaphare,  on  the  order 
of  75,000  to  100,000  feet  above  the  earth.  In 
this  back-up  Sprint  intncept,  there  Is  the 
advantage  that  the  radar  can  discriminate 
between  real  warheads  and  decoys  after  they 
have  entered  the  atmosphere  and  thus  the 
^>rlnt  Intercept  is  not  likely  to  be  spent 
against  decoys. 

Nlke-Z  works.  Given  an  tnr<nrr.>ng  ^rar- 
head  within  ita  range  and  operating  chazac- 
terlstics,  it  will  destroy  that  warhead  with 
a  high  degree  of  probability;  given  two  simul- 
taneous inputs,  it  will  destroy  both  of 
them;  given  five,  it  will  destroy  several  and 
possibly  all  of  them;  but  given  five  followed 
within  a  short  Interval  by  five  more,  there  is 
very  little  chance  indeed  that  the  system 
will  stop  them  all.  This  is  due  both  to 
operating  llmlUtlons,  which  while  high  are 
not  infinite,  and  to  environmental  effects  of 
large  numbers  of  nuclear  explosions  with- 
in the  atmosphere — eepecUUy  blackout.  In 
which  the  nuclear  explosion  itself  blocks  tbe 
rays  on  which  the  radar  dei>ends  for  detec- 
tion of  further  incoming  warheads.  It  is 
therefore  partictilarly  importamt  that  all 
means  be  used  to  stop  mlssUes  outside  the 
atmosphere,  in  order  to  avoid  overloading  the 
very  last  defense,  the  Sprint  stage.  In  which 
blackout  occurs. 

xtma  SAraooABD 

Mlke-X  was  turned  down  for  d^loyment 
In  19«7.  Certain  of  the  radars  In  the  then- 
called  Nlke-Z  have  been  modified  or  re- 
placed. StlU,  the  present  system.  Safeguard, 
is  the  product  of  the  same  development 
project  and  the  changes  have  been  in  the 
nature  of  Improvement  evolved  during  the 
ooPttnulng  development  effort.  Additional 
improvements  will  Include  Increased  imnge 
and  other  capabUltleB  of  the  radars,  a  slight- 
ly longer-range  ^artan,  and  poaslbe  replace- 
ment of  sprint  with  Hlbez.  a  hotter  and 
more  maneuverable  antUnlaalle  IntMoeptor 

Safeguard  haa  been  the  subject  of  a  debate 
worthy  of  a  crowd  of  evangelists  faced  with  a 
pretended  Seoond  Coming.  It  is  In  fact  a 
praettoal  system  for  shooting  down  hostile 
H-bomba,  and  little  more  need  be  aaid  about 
It  except  to  note  certain  iimltatlona  and 
disadvantages.  Theee  are  that  it  is  saturable, 
which  la  to  say  that  it  can  be  overwhelmed 
by  a  suffldently  laige  number  of  warheads 
and/or  deooys  arriving  in  a  short  enough 
time  interval;  and  that  one  stage  (Sprint) 
rellee  upon  nuclear  explosions  within  the 
atmosphere  for  its  kill  effect. 

The  saturablllty  factor  can  be  Improved, 
but  not  rilmlnated.  by  Improving  the 
information-handling  capabumee  of  the 
radar  and  associated  computers,  and  by  Im- 
proving the  acouaey  and  thua  allowing  a 
lower-yield  nuclear  charge  to  effect  the  kill. 
It  Is  not  likely  that  any  mlsalla  defenae  aya- 
tem now  under  development  can  eliminate 
the  neceaslty  of  having  the  final  shot  at  some 
Inounlng  warhead  discharge  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion In  the  upper  atmoapbere.  This  la  unda- 


lirabla  bacauae  of  weU-known  fallout  effeeti, 
and  becauae  of  blackout.  Thla  non-impnrr- 
able  feature  of  Sprint  shoiild  motivate  a 
aearch  for  means  of  minimising  the  numb« 
of  watbeads  in  an  all-out  attack  which  an 
allowed  to  reach  the  Sprint  stage. 

Obus  far  ^lartan,  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Safeguard  system  using  the  same  radars,  b 
the  only  sta«e  In  advance  of  Si^lnt.  Sparln 
kills  In  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  mUas 
of  the  Inoomlng  trajectory.  By  this  time  the 
independent  warheads  In  a  MIRV  are  wldaiy 
separated,  but  the  true  warheads  are  not  yet 
distinguishable  by  preeent  means  from 
deooys.  Spartan  Is  therefore  more  subject  to 
saturation  than  Spi^nt,  even  thou^  black- 
out la  not  yet  a  problem,  at  least  on  the  flist 
launch.  In  tbe  preeent  system,  therefore, 
^mnt  will  take  mwe  of  the  load,  and  moat 
of  the  kill  exploalona  will  occur  within  the 
atmoapbere.  No  modification  or  deidoymant 
of  Safeguard  can  avoid  thla  weakness. 

Two  other  mlssUe  defenae  systems  are  cur- 
rently being  advocated.  One  Is  HABMT8.  a 
sea-launched  antimissile  capable  of  Inter- 
cepting hostile  missiles  in  early  mid -course. 
It  has  all  the  advantages  as  well  as  tbe  dis- 
advantages of  a  seaborne  system.  It  Is  moblla, 
and  thua  could  be  deployed  against  different 
threata.  or  even  to  protect  different  coun- 
trlea;  It  can  be  located  close  to  the  enemy^ 
shorea,  exposing  his  missiles  to  attack  shcrtty 
after  launch.  In  this  early  mid-course  part 
of  the  trajectory,  the  Independent  warheads 
and  deooys  In  each  MIRV  have  not  separated, 
or  are  just  beginning  to  separate;  thus  a  kill 
brings  down  tbe  entire  vehicle,  destroying 
all  components  of  the  MIRV  at  once.  The 
explosion  is  outside  the  atmosphere.  As  of  tbe 
present,  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  against 
going  ahead  with  a  8ABMT8  system,  primarily 
on  cost-effectiveness  grotmds.  Technological 
advances  might,  however,  overcome  the  pres- 
ent objections. 

The  Air  Force  Is  studying  a  system  that 
would  use  a  modification  through  which  the 
already  available  Mlnuteman  would  acquire 
antimissile  capability.  Early  studies  show  the 
system  to  be  entirely  feasible,  and  probably 
cheaper  than  any  other.  Intercept  would 
occur  in  mid-course.  It  could  be  tised  against 
orbital  (FOBS)  as  well  as  high  trajectories. 
The  explosion  would  be  far  outside  the  at- 
mosphere, and  could  be  of  high  yield.  Thus 
even  though  the  MIRV  components  bad 
partly  separated,  there  would  be  a  high 
probability  of  killing  all  of  them  In  a  single 
explosian.  The  Air  Force  also  has  under  study 
a  system  called  ABMTB,  an  airborne  anti- 
missile comparable  In  its  effect  to  the  Navy^ 
SABMIS. 

All  of  the  above  systems  have  multlshot 
a^MibUlty.  In  case  of  a  misfire  or  a  miss.  All 
are  wHhln  the  present  (1970)  state  of  the 
art  In  electronics  and  missilery.  They  could 
be  developed  and  deployed  within  a  few 
years. 

LA81S8  AlTD  OTRSaS 

More  exotic  defenses  have  been  studied. 
BAMBI  was  a  projected  spacabome  system 
which  would  have  intercepted  hostile  mls- 
aUea  at  launch,  before  their  booatei*  bad 
burned  out.  (This  la  a  dealrable  objective, 
becauae  any  exploalona,  including  secondary 
explosions,  occur  over  enemy  territory.)  Tbe 
system  was  determined  to  be  non-feasible, 
not  because  it  "wouldn't  work,"  but  because 
the  task  of  maintenance  in  orbit  would  be 
prohibitively  expensive.  (This  was  tbe  con- 
clusion In  terms  of  IMS  technology — at  that 
time  nobody  had  walked  on  the  moon.) 

The  Defense  Department  Is  now  conduct- 
ing research  Into  a  giant  laser,  a  concen- 
trated beam  of  light  tn  which  the  power 
denalty  Is  so  high  that  It  will  melt  steel  in 
mllllseoonds.  SmaU  laborat(»^y-  or  shop-sl7^ 
lasers  have  been  in  use  for  several  yean, 
but  the  Idea  of  developing  one  of  the  huge 
magnitude  required  to  kill  a  missile  is  sUU 
under  study.  The  gas-dynamlo  laser 
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moat  promMng.  Ordnanoe  Magartna  baa  re- 
ported that  a  drona  aircraft  waa  dasiiojied 
In  flight  over  an  Air  Force  base  In  New  Mex- 
ico by  an  axparlmental  laser.  Tbe  laser  kills 
the  warhead  by  generating  nuch  beat  within 
it  that  circuits  and  other  components  melt, 
thus  rendering  the  fusing  and  detonation 
systems  ln(q>erable  and  ttiming  tbe  bomb 
into  a  dud.  It  might  tumble,  and  bum  up 
within  the  atmosphere,  or  It  might  fall  to 
the  earth.  Tbe  Russians  are  alao  known  to 
be  working  on  this  idea. 

The  laser  beam,  if  reliably  operable,  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  superior  kill  mechanism, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  it  could  be  mounted 
permanently  In  space  without  Incurring  pro- 
hibitive maintenance  costs,  because  the  me- 
chanical systems  within  which  it  would  oper- 
ate are  much  slnq>ler  than  BAMBI,  and  also 
because  the  reliability  of  electronic  compo- 
nents and  systems  has  been  greatly  improved 
over  tbe  past  five  years.  Since  the  presently 
envisaged  laser  defense  would  be  earth- 
mounted,  its  range  and  effect  would  be  lim- 
ited by  atmoq>beric  absorption  and  flicker. 
Theae  limitations  are  serious  and  cannot  be 
eliminated  unless  the  system  is  mounted  In 
space.  For  immediate  (1971-74)  piuposes,  the 
l^ant  laser  must  be  considered  exotic  tech- 
nology. 

ATIXNT7ATTON 

We  have  available  to  us  today  at  least 
three  and  possibly  four  defensive  stages  of 
demonstrated  feasibility:  a  revised  SABMIS 
(or  substitute  advanced  stage),  Mlnuteman 
(modified  for  antimissile  defense).  Spartan 
and  Sprint.  The  last  stage  has  by  far  tbe 
highest  km  probability,  but  it  suffers  from 
major  disadvantages.  It  is  critically  impor- 
tant that  the  proportion  of  the  total  missile 
defense  problem  bandied  by  Sprint  be  mini- 
mized. Only  by  minimizing  tbe  load  on 
Sprint  can  we  minimize  tbe  probability  of  a 
successful  hit  by  an  enemy  missile,  because 
only  In  this  way  can  we  protect  Sprint  from 
being  tdlnded  by  blackout  or  otherwise  over- 
whelmed. Reducing  the  load  on  Sprint  also 
minimizes  fallout  from  our  own  nuclear  ex- 
plosions and  fallout  from  possible  detona- 
tions of  hostile  warheads  by  tbe  kill  process. 
If  the  number  of  incoming  warheads  dealt 
with  by  tbe  Sprint  stage  at  each  Safeguard 
missile  site  can  be  kept  small  enough  we 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  avoiding  any 
nuclear  detonations  at  the  altitude  of  maxi- 
mum effect,  and  a  fair  chance  of  avoiding 
any  nuclear  detonations  at  all,  except  those 
from  the  relatively  small  charge  of  the  Sprint 
missile  itself.  This  achievement  would  make 
the  protection  of  cities  as  well  as  missile  sllos 
feasible.  Such  a  result  cannot  rationally  be 
hoped  for  by  means  of  Safeguard  alone. 

In  order  to  attain  satisfactory  protection 
against  a  massive  enemy  strike,  it  is  neces- 
eary  to  utilize  not  Just  one  or  two  of  the 
proposed  stages,  but  as  many  as  are  feasible. 

A  four-stage  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  (Fig- 
ure 1 )  would  operate  by  placing  SABBOS  (or 
a  substitute  advanced  stege)  as  close  In  to 
enemy  shores  as  possible,  from  which  vantage 
it  would  knock  out  some  of  the  enemy  strike 
before  the  payloads  8q>arated  into  MIRVs 
and  decoys.  This  first  stage  would  be  backed 
up  by  the  Mlnuteman  modification,  which 
would  stop  a  portion  of  the  strike,  and  by 
vbrtue  of  a  high-yieid  detonation  would  also 
knock  out  entire  payloads  or  perhaps  multi- 
ple payloads,  since  the  enemy's  MIRVed  com- 
ponents would  not  yet  have  reached  full 
■^paratlon.  When  the  remaining  warheeuls, 
now  fully  separated  Into  MIRVs  and  deooys, 
came  within  range  of  the  Missile  Site  Radar 
(MSR) ,  Spartans  would  be  launched  to  effect 
a  third  attenxiatlon  of  the  attack  outside 
the  amosphere.  As  the  remaining  warheads 
and  decoys  entered  the  atmosphere,  the  de- 
ooys could  be  discriminated  and  Sprint  would 
be  laimcbed  against  the  true  warheads  only. 

Thus,  to  protect  the  Sprint  ataga,  tba  key 


and  final  defenae  Alament,  from  aaturaUon  by 
tbe  MIRV  tedmlque  we  must  put  more  atagea 
of  defedae  ahead  of  It,  even  though  theae 
stages  may  poaaaas  relatively  low-kill  proba- 
bility. A  kill  probablUty  on  the  order  of  one- 
half  for  tbe  advanced  stages  Is  compatible 
with  testimony  of  Defense  offldaU  l>ef ore  Sen- 
ate committees.  But  whatever  the  actual 
probability,  a  multistage  system,  compared  to 
the  two-stage  (Spartan,  Sprint)  Safeguard 
system,  would  reduce  the  proporticm  of  war- 
beads  that  got  through  to  the  final  Sprint 
stage.  This  would  mean  a  much  Tm%uw  total 
megatonnage  detonation  in  our  atmoq>bere. 
and.  In  parttcular.  fewer  warheads  detonat- 
ing on  target. 

Because  of  the  MIRV  technique  and  de- 
coying. Spartan  is  the  least  effective  stage 
of  the  system.  If  an  attack  on  the  order  of 
four  hundred  SS-Os  were  to  oome  In  against 
Safeguard  alone,  not  only  would  the  MSBs  be 
overloaded  In  laxmcblng  l^MUtans,  but  tbe 
entire  stock  of  Spartans  would  be  exhausted. 
Twenty-four  hundred  Spartana  wotild  have 
to  be  launched.  Bearing  In  mind  that  roughly 
half  of  the  Inccmilng  targets  would  be  de- 
coys and  that  roug^y  half  of  the  remainder 
would  be  missed,  eighteen  hundred  of  tbe 
Spartans  would  be  wasted.  There  1b  no  sim- 
ilar waste  In  any  other  stage  of  the  system. 

WHT  MOT  icnar 

There  Is  an  obvious  answer  to  this  weak- 
ness: MIRV  the  ^Mrtan.  The  Spartan  must 
be  given  multiple-kill  capaMllty  In  order  to 
preaerve  a  aatlafactory  attenuation  coefllclent 
In  thla  atage  of  the  system  without  exoesslve 
expenditure  of  missiles,  as  well  perhaps  as 
exoesslve  reduplication  of  radars.  (A  ■tiniiM' 
effect  could  be  Improvised  by  reaortli>g  to  a 
huge  nuclear  detonation,  but  thla  ^^troach 
has  obvloiu  disadvantages.)  BCRV.  of  coxuse. 
Is  not  the  appropriate  acronym,  biscause  the 
Spartan  warhead  Is  not  a  re-entry  vehicle. 
Something  like  MIMI,  for  Multiple  Independ- 
ent Missile  Interceptor,  might  be  suggested. 

To  accomplish  this  by  the  guidance  tech- 
niques presently  utilized  In  the  system  might 
require  extensive  redesign  of  tbe  MSR,  which 
Is  already  the  most  complex  radar  ever  de- 
signed. If  the  MIMI  components  themselves 
had  maneuverability  and  homing  guidance, 
the  maxim vun  redesign  reqxilred  in  the  MSR 
would  be  the  capabiUty  to  designate  and 
hand  off  control  to  the  homing  gnildance.  The 
question  would  be  the  cost  and  feasibility  of 
a  set  of  maneuverable  MIMI  interceptors 
with  homing  guidance  mounted  on  a  Spartan 
configuration,  against  the  extent  of  redesign 
required  for  the  MSB  to  take  over  guidance 
of  a  multiple  set  of  Interceptors  as  they  sep- 
arate from  a  Spartan. 

Extension  and  refinement  will  tend  to  dl- 
mlnlsh  somewhat  the  probable  success  of 
the  system  described,  but  not  in  sufflclent 
degree  to  alter  the  majcv  conclusions: 

1)  a  99  per  cent  or  better  ballistic  missile 
defense  is  achievable  against  a  massive  nUs- 
slla  attack  within  preaent  technology; 

2)  any  BMD  within  preaent  tedmology.  In 
order  to  cope  with  a  massive  enemy  strike, 
must  consist  of  successive  stages  of  defense 
applied  at  different  segments  of  the  hostile 
missile's  trajectory; 

3)  the  portion  of  the  defense  which  Is 
loaded  upon  SiMlnt— or  Hibex  or  whatever 
final  stage  must  be  minimized  In  order  to 
realize  tbe  full  potentiality  of  tbe  defenae; 

4)  ^>artan  is  the  weakest  stage  In  the  pro- 
posed system,  and  must  be  given  multlfde- 
klll  c^Mblllty  In  order  to  apply  the  high-kill 
probablUty  of  Sprint  to  the  best  advantage. 

THsax's  icoas 

The  four-stage  defensive  system  can  pro- 
vide adequate  defense  against  any  attack 
reasonably  to  be  expected  in  the  early  and 
middle  Seventies,  and  can  be  d^loyed  in 
time  to  forestall  an  SS-0  first  strike.  But  the 
enemy  will  do  his  best  to  complicate  tbe 
problems  of  this  defense.  Specifically,  ha  will 


do  everytblng  poaalble  to  impKrvt  his  FOBS, 
which  theoretically  can  attack  from  any  di- 
rection, thus  multiplying  defensive  problems 
Indefinitely,  and  he  will  endeavor  to  develop 
a  spacebome  system. 

Tbe  only  type  of  defense  that  can  UteraUy 
stop  anything  Is  one  ttiat  destroys  the  "If*'* 
at  launch,  or  at  any  rate  during  tbe  launch 
and  boost  process,  before  it  has  entered  Its 
final  trajectory.  Such  a  defense  would  be 
applicable  against  cr\ilse  missiles,  ballistic 
nUsslles,  satrtlltes  and  possibly  even  aircraft. 
It  would  destroy  them  at  their  point  of 
origin,  before  they  could  be  decoyed  or  dis- 
guised, or  engage  In  evasive  maneuvers.  Such 
a  defense  would,  essentially,  put  a  fifth  stage 
ahead  of  the  tour  stages  of  attenuation  al- 
ready discussed.  Depending  upon  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  fifth  stage,  the  others  might 
be  reduced  or  even  phased  out  complatMy. 
Depending  upon  the  promptness  of  its  de- 
velopment, it  might  be  poaalble  to  substitute 
such  a  boost-stage  defense  for  SABMCB  and 
Ifinuteman  from  the  beginning. 

BAMBI  is  the  only  such  system  whlcdi  has 
so  far  been  envisaged.  It  was  turned  down 
for  good  reason.  It  see«ns  In^Kisslble  to  con- 
ceive of  such  a  system  without  assuming 
that  It  will  be  spacebome.  Yet  most  of  the 
arguments  used  against  BAMBI  would  npifij 
to  any  spacebome  system.  Tlie  most  conclu- 
sive of  these  arguments  Is  tbe  inordinate 
expense  of  maintaining  a  complex  system  in 
orbit.  Either  the  units  must  be  returned  to 
earth  for  periodic  maintenance,  and  then  re- 
orblted,  or  men  must  be  sent  aloft  to  service 
tbem.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  system  so 
reliable  that  It  doee  not  need  to  be  serviced. 
Returning  the  units  to  earth  would  mean 
fitting  them  with  re-entry  vehicles,  irtilch 
would  greatly  complicate  the  design  of  tbe 
units,  which  in  trim  would  greatly  increase 
the  servicing  requirements.  Sending  men  up 
to  service  them  would  mean  developing  our 
ability  to  carry  out  docking  operations  rou- 
tinely, and  to  perform  delicate  tecbnlcal 
operations  In  space  which  are  far  beyood  the 
present  state  of  the  art  In  space  techncdogy, 
as  well  as  dependent  on  an  enormous  nvan- 
ber  of  ^>ace  launchea. 

It  Is  significant  that  tbe  Russian  Bpmoe 
program  has  tended  to  concentrate  an  naar- 
orblt  problems.  Tbe  Russians  hold  tbe  rec- 
ord for  time  spent  continuously  In  orbit,  a 
fact  that  bears  witness  to  their  achievements 
In  life-support  systems  and  spetce  medldne; 
and  they  have  a  number  of  firsts  in  humble 
processes  such  as  welding  plecee  of  metal 
together  in  apace,  adilcb  we  have  not  yet 
duplicated. 

One  possible  vray  of  decreasing  tbe  main- 
tenance costs  of  a  spacebome  system  Is  not 
to  mount  all  of  It  in  ^>ace.  Tbe  less  we  have 
to  put  up  there,  the  lower  the  malntenanoa 
requirement  will  be.  For  example,  the  detec- 
tion and  fire-control  systems  might  be  in 
orbit,  perhaps  a  deep-space  orbit,  while  tba 
interceptors  themselves,  or  some  of  tbam. 
might  be  located  on  submarlnea  aa  doaa  in 
aa  poasible  to  enemy  ahoraa. 

nils  configuration  would  replaoa  booat- 
Intercept  with  early  mld-ootirae  intercept. 
Again,  If  a  sufllciently  rapid  and  reliable  com- 
munications channel  could  be  eataNlsbad, 
only  part  of  the  fire-oontrol  system  need  be 
motmted  In  space.  The  large  computers  and 
associated  elements  could  be  located  in  earth 
bases.  Location  of  the  sensors  and  otbar 
data-acqulaition  elements  in  slow  orbits  out 
in  the  stationary  orbit  taglon  (roughly  30.000 
miles  up)  would  not  only  drastically  reduce 
the  number  of  aensors  required,  but  would 
elimlnata  thousands  of  croaa-dealgnatinn 
operations  wiiicb  ml|^t  be  involved  in  naarar 
orbits  (depending  on  bow  tbe  system  waa 
designed).  The  range  would  be  great,  bat 
tbe  consequent  simplification  of  tbe  ayatam 
could  be  the  key  to  lU  feaalbiUty. 

In  another  oonflguration.  tba  data  aoqtdal- 
ttoii.   guidance    and    oomputlnc   fuoeOoaa 
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alcM  b*  looMtad  In  <tMp  tpmot,  and  Um  In- 
Mnaptori  In  dmw  ortuta,  with  Mialpann*- 
aast  agmat  ■t^iom  Mrrtas  m  nulntaoAnoe 
■bops  at  A  aUgtatty  hlcbar  orbit  (Tlgun  3) . 

atiuttl*  opwatloos  trauUt  tli«n  supply  the 
■p«a»  ■UtkMM.  and  ttM  InfdMdual  intarMp- 
tor  aataUltaa  ooold  to*  oaUad  to  Um  apaoa 
■fttofii  for  xvgolar  matotwiance. 

Tbam  KjttmoM  ta^Ueltly  aeoept  tb*  nu- 
olaar  bomb  aa  tta*  klU  maebanlam.  Aa  alraady 
stated,  tba  gtant  laaw  baa  baan  put  forward 
aa  a  auparlor  kUI  maobanlam;  maaaw  and 
ooBTantlonal  exploaif*  bomba  baTa  alao  baan 
ftlynawfl 

A  ^MMja-mountad  laaar  la  a  marraloualy 
adldent  davloa.  Wttbont  atoaorptlon  and  ra- 
fitaotUn  In  tba  atmoapban.  a  laav  baam  can 
produoa  Ita  almoat  Inatantanaoua  deatnicUTe 
affaota  at  TlrtuaUy  uidUottad  range.  Tliua  a 
(lant  laaer  could  ba  mounted  In  deep  apace, 
wttb  relatively  tew  darteae  being  required  to 
oope  wttb  an  attack  on  tbe  expected  ecala. 
BaUaMUty  alao  might  be  auperlar  to  the 
naar-ort>lt  nuclear  bomb,  becauie  of  tbe 
■mailer  number  of  oomponenta  required. 
Hence  maintenance  casta  ooold  be  lower. 

Wbateyer  Ita  Ttrtuaa  aa  a  kill  mecbanlam 
In  relation  to  balUstlo  waxheada.  It  would 
probably  be  unwlae  to  bet  our  entire  atake 
on  tbe  giant  laaer.  It  U  a  derloe  in  tbe  re- 
seareb  stage:  we  cannot  yet  estimate  the  lead 
time  required  Tor  ita  defrioyment.  ITnf oreeeen 
dlffleultlea,  unforeaeen  and  perh&pa  very 
almple  defenaee,  or  llmltatlona  on  Ita  appli- 
cation may  make  It  Impractical,  or  make  a 
mix  of  laaera  and  other  weapona  more  desir- 
able. 

BPACZBOam  OERMBX 

The  orer-aU  proapect  aa  tbe  Seyentles 
progreaa  la  for  an  Increaalng  rulnerablltty  of 
all  aartb-baaod  atx»teglc  aystema.  wbettaer 
land,  aea  or  air,  to  a  apacebcme  aystem.  Such 
a  apaoebome  aystem  would  have  the  very 
aignlfloant  c^iabUlty  <a  prohibiting  tbe  ea- 
tabllatament  of  a  abnllar  enemy  aystem.  For 
thla  rcaaon  It  la  ImparatlTe  that  tbe  VA. 
move  forward  Into  a  ^>ace-bome  defenalve 
poature  aa  rapidly  aa  poaalble. 

It  la  leaa  necaeaary  In  this  dlscuaalon  to 
envlaage  tbe  system  than  to  state  the  scope 
and  character  of  tbe  effort  required  in  system 
derelc^Knent.  In  order  to  render  a  space- 
mounted  defenae  system  practicable,  at  leeat 
eight  major  derelopment  efforts  must  be 
soceeasfully  carried  through: 

1)  psrfection  of  a  suitable  kill  mechanism, 
whether  orbited  nuclear  bomb,  giant  laaer, 
or  both,  or  something  else; 

a)  development  of  a  dellrery  system  or 
systems  capable  of  Intercepting  mlaalles  or 
aataUltes  In  arbitrary  trajectories  at  orbital 
or  near-orbital  velocltler, 

3)  development  of  spaoebome  detection. 
fire-control  and  informatlon-proceealng  sya- 
tems,  preeiuitably  Innlndlng  large  arraya  ot 
Infrared  sensors  and  radars; 

4)  development  of  vehicles,  Indodlng  a  re- 
naable  booeter  stage,  a  space  ihnttte.  and 
Vaoe  tugs  and  taxla; 

6)  development  of  semipermanent  qtaoe 
statlona  with  lUe-support  systems  for  ex- 
tended manned  operations; 

8)  devalopmsnt  of  long^aatlng  high-out- 
put power  souroea  In  space; 

7)  derelopment  of  teohnleal  ahop  opera- 
tlooa  In  ^Mtoe; 

8)  improvement  of  reUabUlty  of  an  system 
eomponants. 

It  la  evident  tlbat  moat  of  these  efforts  are 
more  appropriate  to  NASA  than  to  the  mUl- 
tery  aarvlesB:  NASA  baa.  In  fact,  already  be- 
gun preliminary  work  on  4),  6)  and  7).  It 
la  tharefoie  dealraMe  to  raoonsider  tbe  mls- 
tfon  of  HASA.  Tbm  antln  eomjriex  of  indus- 
trtaa,  government  aottntlM,  quaUty-contiol 
paooadnrea  and  staadarda,  and  other  featurea 
«t  tb*  NASA  propam  hM  dlai^yad  to  tbe 
world  a  tadmleal  oompetenoe  tmexampled 
■nywhere.  Thla  oomvatanoa  la  dying  out  for 
lack  of  fondinc.  which  of  ooursa  rsaalte  fnm 


tba  lack  of  a  auttaWa  "««—«■""  If  tba  NAaA 
mlaiton  were  radaflned  to  tneluda  tba  dsval- 
opment  of  a  q>aoebome  dafanae  aystem,  the 
ntiannna  of  our  aiililavlng  an  ^d^ipiat^  daif en- 
Blva  poataxa  by  tb*  and  of  thla  daoade  would 
nnqtiasUonab^  b*  Improved.  Aa  la  the  ApoUo 
program,  whan  the  Initial  goal  la  aet  tbwe 
remains  much  uncertainty  and  a  lot  of  work. 
It  took  ua  nine  years  to  get  a  man  on  tbe 
moon,  and  it  may  very  eaaOy  take  mna  years 
to  aehlaTe  a  qpaoaboma  defensl've  system.  It 
la  urgent,  tharsfors,  that  we  baoome  Involved 
In  the  project  aa  aoon  aa  poaaibla. 


The  primary  atrateglo  fnnotlon  of  balUstIc 
mlssUe  defMtee  U  to  forestaU  tbe  adilave- 
mant  oS  a  Oiat-stilka  capability  by  the  Soviet 
Uhlon.  and  thoa  re-eatabUab  tbe  stalemate 
In  stratagle  power  typtoal  of  tbe  SIxtlea.  If 
this  oan  be  aocompUabed,  Amartoan  poaucal 
leaders  wlU  be  aUe  to  rook  along  from  crisis 
to  crlals  Indeflntttf  y  without  drifting  Into  a 
nudear  war  unless  someone  exOTdses  more 
than  usually  poor  judgment.  If  the  Russian 
first-atrlka  capabUlty  U  not  fraeataUed.  tbe 
best  Amsrlea  can  bope  for  diulng  tbe  re- 
mainder of  tbe  Seventies  Is  an  acqulasoence 
to  Russian  expanaKm  wherevar  It  occurs,  and 
a  slow  drift  toward  outright  strategic  sur- 
ruidar. 

The  key  oono^t  in  preeent  strategic  think- 
ing on  tbe  subject  of  a  "credible"  flrst-strlke 
oapabtllty  la  acceptable  damage.  No  one 
kziows  irtiat  an  aooeptabla  level  of  damage 
would  be  to  the  Soviet  leaders,  tmder  a  given 
set  or  circumstances.  It  Is  possible  that  the 
Buaatan  leaders  would  be  willing  to  aooept 
a  vary  large  loss  of  ptqralatlon  and  Indts^ 
In  exchange  for  a  virtually  conq>Iete  knock- 
out of  the  United  States.  If  they  managed 
to  save  60  per  cent  or  so,  there  la  no  doubt 
that  they  could  then  proceed  to  poUab  off 
China,  Vtanoe,  Britain  and  any  other  powers 
they  chose  to  eliminate.  In  this  sense,  the 
TTnited  Stetee  Is  the  sole  protector,  not  only 
of  our  alllea,  but  of  many  nations  that  con- 
sldsr  themselves  our  enemlee.  Thus  the 
"credibility"  of  tbe  Soviet  first-strike  capabU- 
lty la  a  aubjeoUve  concept,  probably  no  clear- 
er to  the  Soviet  leaders  than  to  our  own. 
Basically.  If  tbe  Soviet  Union  possesses  the 
means  to  deetroy  our  land-based  retaliatory 
mlasllss  (ICnutemen) ,  and  If  their  subma- 
rine-baaed mlasUe  force  equals  or  exceeds 
our  own,  then  they  wUl  have  a  first-strike 
capability,  whether  any  officials  of  our  gov- 
ernment choose  to  find  it  credible  or  not. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  imminent  in  the  early 
or  middle  Seventies. 

A  QMoebame  defense  Is  achievable  by 
means  of  present  technology  and  preeently 
foreeeeable  advances  In  techncdogy.  The  first 
nation  that  •erloualy  sate  about  the  ta«k  of 
developing  it  and  putting  it  op  there  la  going 
to  have  most  of  the  say  In  International 
affairs  for  at  least  a  decade  and  probably  for 
the  rest  of  this  century. 

Uof9  baaioaUy.  tbe  estabUshment  of  an 
effective  balhstlo  mlasUa  defense  will  revive 
tbe  importance  of  the  strategic  defensive  as 
a  suoosaaful  Instrument  of  Ti»t<"nal  p<^cy. 
During  the  past  two  decadea  everyone  on 
earth  has  been  tyrannised,  not  so  much  by 
any  one  nation  aa  by  tbe  hnperlons  superior- 
ity of  the  offensive.  Under  this  strategio  oon- 
ditlon,  the  only  means  of  stability  Is  terror. 
It  la  reaaonaMe  to  hope  that  tbe  re-estabUsb- 
msnt  of  a  rough  balanoe  between  affeosive 
and  daf  enalT*  strategle  o^iabUlty  win  permit 
a  saner  and  more  civlllaed  approach  to  Inter- 
n>t1on«l  relations  than  haa  been  tjpleal  In 


Mr.  FEBHER.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  there  has 
uoquestiaDably  been  an  erosion  of  UJB. 
military  strength  In  the  past  few  years. 
The  fact  that  Soviet  strength  Is  Increas- 
ing should  come  as  no  surprise  In  that 
they  have  been  making  steady  efforts. 
year  In  and  year  out  to  iini»ove  th^ 
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military  poature.  What  la  surprising  Ig 
that  the  DBlted  States  has  taken  no 
serious  effort  to  halt  the  erosion  of  UJl 
military  strength— especially  stratcdo 
strength,  and  the  strength  of  key  ele- 
ments of  our  conventional  forces  on  a 
worldwide  basis. 

At  the  present  time  the  Soviet  UnioB 
now  has  an  8-to-l  potential  advantage 
In  Individual  warheads  which  can  be 
d^vered  by  ballistic  mlasiles.  Ih  1b  long 
past  the  time  when  we  can  discuss  the 
possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  merely 
seeks  "parity"  with  the  United  SUteg. 
The  well-known  dimensions  of  the  So- 
viet strategic  nuclear  buildup  have  gone 
far  beyond  the  requirements  of  simple 
deterrence.  It  Is  become  evident  to  all 
but  the  most  ideological  observer  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking  to  use  its  new 
military  strength  to  support  her  diplo- 
matic objectives. 

Recently  freshman  Senator  Jamb  L. 
Bttckut  addressed  the  National  Prea 
Club  on  the  subject  of,  "The  Broslcn  of 
U.S.  Military  Strength:  Can  There  be 
Peace  Without  Power?"  In  my  view. 
Senator  Bucklkt's  remarks  are  a  cogent 
statement  of  what  has  happened  to  our 
military  strengtli — and  what  is  likely  to 
happen  to  our  dijdomatic  posture  In  the 
future  if  an  early  and  rapid  rearming  of 
the  UJ3.  strategic  and  conventional 
forces  does  not  take  place.  I  include  the 
text  of  Senator  Bucklst's  remarks  In 
theRccoto: 

(ftom  the  CoNouasioMiu.  Raooso, 
July  15,  1971] 

Thx  KaoaiON  aw  U.S.   Bln^raaT  SrsxKoni: 

Cam  Tbxbs  Ba  Pkacx  Wiraour  Powxaf 
(By  Senat<H'  JAioa  L.  Bocklxt) 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  tbe  urgent  need 
to  re-order  our  prlorltlee. 

In  simpler  times,  when  It  was  somehow 
easier  to  maintain  touch  wltb  reality  than 
it  Is  today,  It  was  understood  that  the  first 
priority  of  any  society  was  to  provide  for  Hi 
own  survival.  This  fundamental  prlndpls 
ought  to  be  aa  self-evident  today  as  It  ever 
has  been  in  the  past.  Tet  for  some  time  now 
we  have  been  on  an  antl-mllltary  blngs 
which  haa  forced  drastic  cutbacks  In  large 
categories  of  defense  spending  which  ars 
eesentlal  to  our  seciirlty.  As  a  result  we  are 
not  only  faUlng  critlcaUy  behind  In  the  neo- 
essary  buslnees  of  military  reeearcb  and  de- 
velopment, but  we  have  allowed  our  existing 
forces  to  deteriorate  to  a  point  where  tlw 
ability  of  the  Preeldent  of  the  United  States 
to  assure  the  defense  of  vital  natAnn^i  inter- 
ests may  be  In  Jeopardy.. 

Because  of  the  attrition  caused  by  Infla- 
tion, theee  cutbacks  have  been  far  more  se- 
vere than  would  appear  on  the  basis  of  d<dlar 
figures  alone.  We  have  not  sln^dy  cut  tbe  fa^ 
out  of  military  budgets,  we  have  been  haek- 
Ing  away  at  tba  sinews  and  muscles  as  wsB. 
By  way  of  lUustratlon,  because  of  inflattcB 
and  becauss  payroU  eoste  have  rlaen  from  40 
per  cent  of  the  defense  budget  for  fiscal  1984 
to  60  per  cent  of  the  defense  budget  sub- 
mitted for  fiscal  1972,  in  the  coming  year  w* 
wlU  be  purchasing  40  per  cent  leas  in  military 
reeearcb  and  hardware  than  we  did  elgM 
years  sgo  before  we  became  actlvMy  involved 
In  tbe  Vietnam  war.  llMaa  same  figures  have 
forced  us  over  the  same  eight-year  period,  to 
reduce  the  nxmiber  of  our  Navy  earner  wings 
from  34  to  10.  the  nimiber  of  our  taotloal 
Air  l^sroe  squadrons  from  119  to  106.  and  to 
reduce  by  almoat  SO  per  cent  tbe  number  at 
our  active  naval  vessels,  from  93S  veas*ls  to 
6SS. 

I  tak*  no  pleasure  in  redtlng  thaas  flguiss. 
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2  have  never  had  a  oonsumtng  Interest  In 
BlUtary  aflatis,  but  because  of  tba  iaq>onal- 
bUitlea  of  my  oOoe  and  because  of  th*  grow- 
ing evidence  of  Amwica's  rapidly  detarlorat- 
lag  defenssa,  I  have  found  it  neoeaaary  to 
asek  out  the  f aote.  And  the  facte  that  I  have 
been  able  to  determine  and  tbalr  Implica- 
tions are  so  very  serious  that  I  feel  I  must 
do  what  I  can  to  contribute  to  a  better  pub- 
lic understanding  of  what  is  at  stake.  We 
limply  cannot  any  longer  afford  the  blind  at- 
tacks on  just  about  every  program  for  mUi- 
tsry  reeearcb  or  military  procurement  which 
continue  to  be  made  In  the  name  of  an 
overriding  need  to  reorder  our  prioritlea.  Be- 
cause In  the  words  of  Hanson  W.  Baldwin, 
Tor  the  United  States  . . .  the  eleventh  hour 
Is  here." 

Now  admittedly,  there  is  no  inherent  virtue 
In  tp««"**«"<"g  extensive  and  costly  military 
farces  or  in  developing  increasingly  sophisti- 
eated  weapons.  Mo  nation  with  peaceful  in- 
tentions requires  or  oan  Justify  a  defenss 
Mtabllshment  which  is  larger  than  that 
which  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  her 
own  security.  But  the  adequacy  or  inade- 
quacy of  a  nation's  defenses  Is  not  deter- 
mined by  consideration  of  domestic  priori- 
ties, but  by  the  power  relationships  within 
which  It  miut  operate.  And  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  in  the  real  worid.  no  country 
can  conduct  an  effective  foreign  poUoy  with- 
out a  military  capability  which  U  appropri- 
ate to  its  responsibilities. 

In  our  case,  our  responsibilities  since  World 
War  n  have  necessarily  been  International  In 
scope  as  they  have  concerned  themselvee  pri- 
marily with  the  need  to  contain  the  aggres- 
sive outward  thrust  of  the  Communst  pow- 
ers. Theee  are  responslbllltlss  which  we  did 
not  seek,  but  which  we  cannot  eecape  as  the 
only  free  wtsrld  power  capable  of  facing  up  to 
the  Russian  challenge.  In  the  past  we  have 
ruoceeded  time  and  again — witness,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Berlin  and  Cuban  crises — In  caus- 
ing the  Soviets  to  back  away  frtm  conft<onte- 
tkms  which  ml^t  have  Ignited  a  Third 
World  War  precisely  because  we  had  the  mili- 
tary power  to  back  the  poaltlons  we  had  to 
take.  The  Soviets  simply  could  not  risk  a  test 
of  strength.  Our  military  might,  In  other 
words,  has  been  the  critical  factor  In  omi  abil- 
ity to  maintain  the  tenuous  peace  which  by 
and  large  has  existed  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  Wsr. 

While  tbe  effectlvmees  of  our  fcM-elgn  pol- 
icy haa  ultimately  rested  on  our  power  to 
nnlea^  nuclear  ctevastatlon  on  any  enemy, 
It  has  long  been  an  accepted  fact  at  home 
and  abroad  that  It  Is  unthinkable  that  the 
United  Stetes  should  ever  Initiate  an  atomic 
strike.  Thersf««.  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
defoiae  policy  has  depended  on  our  having 
suflldent  strategic  weapons  survive  any  at- 
tack launched  by  an  enemy  to  assure  us  the 
ability  to  deliver  a  retaliatory  strike  which 
would  Infilct  unaocepteble  loeses.  This  Is 
what  our  policy  of  nuclear  deterrence  has 
been  aU  about.  This  is  what  has  been  caUed 
tbe  balanoe  of  terror. 

It  has  therefore  been  with  deep  ooncern 
tltat  I  have  found  my  inveetlgatlon  confirm- 
ing those  recently  published  storlee  which 
conclude  that  we  wUl  soon  find  ourselves  In  a 
position  where  our  deterrent  capacity  will  no 
longer  be  sufficiently  plausible  to  cause  the 
Soviet  Union  to  back  away  from  future  oon- 
frontetlons  Involving  Intereste  vltel  to  the 
West.  What  this  meana.  quite  simply.  Is  that 
we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  point  where  no 
American  President  will  ba  able  to  emerge 
from  a  political  confrontation  with  tbe 
Soviet  Union  with  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives intact,  whether  that  confrontation 
takee  place  In  the  Middle  Bast  or  Western 
Burope  or  even  In  the  Caribbean. 

Since  1968,  the  Soviet  Union  has  laimched 
and  sustained  a  truly  extraordinary  drive  to 
Increass  and  modernise  every  sector  of  her 
strategic  and  conventional  forces.  As  a  re- 


sult, tbe  Soviet  Union  now  has  a  payload 
ci4>acity  in  her  interoonOnantal  and  sub- 
marlna-launohed  balUsttc  missiles  which  Is 
c^iabl*  of  dtflverlng  eight  tlmss  as  many 
nuclear  warheads  as  ttxt  United  States,  nils 
bxilldup  so  tar  exceeds  any  plausible  rsqulre- 
ment  for  a  policy  of  detecrenoe  that  w*  can 
only  eoncluda  that  tbe  Sovlat  Union  has 
deveiopad  this  eztracndinary  capacity  for  use 
in  support  of  bar  own  dlplomaoy.  a  diplo- 
macy whose  historic  goals  have  always  been 
aggressive. 

Tbe  conventional  wisdom  states  that  any 
development  of  nuclear  warheads  beyond  a 
certain  point,  whether  by  tbe  United  Statee 
or  tbe  Sovlat  Uhlan,  la  simply  ■iq>erfluaii»— 
the  dl^Mrtty  In  warheads  representing 
merely  an  "overkm**  capaelty.  I  suggest 
however,  that  there  Is  no  evldanoe  whatever 
that  the  Russians  buy  this  analysla. 

For  an  Insight  Into  what  may  be  the  Rus- 
sian view,  let  \u  consider  what  might  plausi- 
bly be  the  result  of  a  hypothetical  "first 
strike"  attack  by  the  Sovlete  on  our  strategic 
foroee.  If  we  assume  that  Russia's  production 
line  technology  is  equal  to  our  own — and  we 
must — then  the  existing  three  hundred 
Soviet  SS-O'B  oould  each  be  equ^tped  with 
between  three  and  six  independently  targeted 
warheads,  having  a  yield  of  from  two  to  five 
megatons  each.  This  would  give  thalr  SS-8'8 
the  preeent  capacity  to  deliver  between  900 
and  1800  warheads,  ee^ch  capable  ot  attacking 
and  destroying  one  of  o\ir  Mlnutemen 
ICBM's.  If  we  assume  further  that  the  Rus- 
sians employ  gmdanoe  systems  equivalent  to 
those  available  to  us  for  our  lilnntemen  in 
and  Poseidon  missiles,  then  a  "first  strike" 
attack  by  their  88-0^  oould  deetroy  on  the 
ground  or  In  port  about  90  per  cent  of  our 
land  based  ICBM's,  60  per  cent  of  our  aging 
B-62  bombers,  and  one-third  of  our  Polaris 
submarines  before  we  oould  even  consider  a 
retaliatory  strike.  And  this  deatructlon  of  our 
deterrent  force  oould  be  significantly  In- 
creased by  advances  In  guidance  technology 
which  our  own  research  has  already  shown 
to  be  feasible. 

Assuming  such  an  attack,  the  Sovlete 
would  have  left  over  sufllclent  foroes-ln- 
belng  to  poee  a  continuing  threat  to  our  re- 
maining strategio  forces  and  to  our  cltlea. 
This  remaining  capacity  would  include  over 
900  SS-ll's,  over  400  submarine  launched 
ballistic  missiles,  and  nearly  200  bombers. 
We  would,  as  of  the  preeent,  still  have  the 
suicidal  capacity  to  Inflict  devastation  on 
those  Russian  cities  not  protected  by  ABM 
systems,  but  this  remaining  deterrence  could 
soon  be  taken  from  us  by  any  expansion  of 
RxiSBla's  ABM  defenses. 

There  are  many,  of  course,  who  are  pinning 
their  hopee  on  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
treaty  negotiations  which  are  now  taking 
place  between  tbe  United  Statee  and  tbe  So- 
viet Union.  In  a  sensible,  rational,  truly 
peace-seeking  world,  we  could  have  high 
hopes  for  the  success  of  these  discussions, 
and  the  optimist  In  me  bellevee  that  such 
success  may  in  fact  be  possible,  but  only  If 
the  Sovlete  are  satisfied  that  we  will  not  deal 
away  our  strength  In  exchange  for  unen- 
forceable promises.  One  thing  which  ought 
to  be  clear  Is  that  we  cannot  bope  for  suoceas 
If  we  hide  from  the  oold  realltlee  of  life,  U 
we  let  ourselves  be  carried  away  by  euphoria 
at  every  small  concession.  Let  ua  keep  in 
mind  that  the  SALT  talks  are  now  In  their 
second  year,  and  that  we  have  experienced 
tbe  scope  of  our  resesrch  and  dsvelopment 
of  new  and  more  exotic  weapons.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  any  longer  to  Ignore  the 
fact  that  tbe  Soviet  Union  Is  currently 
spending  $8  billion  per  year  more  than  we 
are  on  military  and  space  R&D,  and  that  she 
la  a^pawtttwe  these  expenditures  at  the  rate 
of  13  per  cent  per  annum  while  ours  have 
been  declining.  For  us  to  oontlnus  to  fall 
behind  in  this  critical  area  Is  to  Invite  a 
technological  Pearl  Harbor. 


And  further,  we  must  devote  a  aignlfloant 
portion  of  this  raseaich  to  developUig  ways 
of  reducing  United  Statas  vulnsrablUty  to 
strategic  attack.  Spartltoally,  we  must  e^- 
tallas  on  tbe  promising  advanoss  which  have 
been  made  In  the  onoe  maligned  Safeguard 
program,  advances  which  indicate  that 
major  gains  In  effectiveness  can  be  aobiavad 
within  tbe  next  several  years. 

This,  of  oouzse,  suggeste  the  need  for  a 
major  ahlft  In  tbe  UB.  strategic  pblloeophy 
whoh  dominated  our  planning  diiring  tbe 
Kennedy  and  Jobnaon  admlnlstrattons,  and 
which  stlU  llmRs  the  opttons  available  to 
tbe  Nixon  administration.  I  speak  of  tbe 
theory  known  as  "assured  destruction."  This 
doctrine,  in  brief,  bcdds  that  our  security  Is 
best  maintained  if  we  make  certain  that 
sufficient  Russian  and  American  ■"*—"*■  wUl 
survive  any  first  attack  to  giiarantee  mutual 
suicide.  This  requirss  that  each  side  main- 
tain tbe  vulnerability  of  Ite  raq;>eetlve  pop- 
ulations to  nuelsar  annihilation.  Thus,  aa  a 
result  of  this  involuted  reasoning,  it  became 
the  (^clal  policy  of  McNamara's  defense 
department  to  make  certain  that  our  dtl- 
sens  were  expoeed  to  maximum  danger.  Our 
failure  to  deploy  defensive  balllslc  missiles 
around  our  major  centers  of  population  has 
reeulted  in  the  grotesque  implication  tbat 
UjB.  policy  prefers  dead  Russians  to  live 
Americans. 

Now  the  trouble  with  this  dootrlns  Is  that 
the  Russians  have  evidently  refused  to  play 
the  game  In  accordance  with  tbe  McNamara 
rulee.  Since  1964,  they  have  been  deploy- 
ing balllstle  missile  defenses  sroxind  their 
major  population  center,  Moecow;  and  this 
system,  which  Is  constantly  being  Improved, 
now  offers  some  measure  of  protection  for 
15  per  cent  of  the  Soviet  population.  And  as 
I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Russians  have  ex- 
panded their  offensive  capabilities  far  be- 
yond the  llmlte  required  by  a  phUoeophy  of 
"assured  destruction.''  Under  tbe  circum- 
stances, I  cannot  see  how  we  can  afford  to 
delay  any  longer  those  measures  within  our 
capabilities  which  will  asstire  some  measure 
of  protection  to  our  major  poptdation  om- 
ters;  and  I  cannot  view  with  equanimity  any 
agreements  which  might  be  arrived  at  In  the 
SALT  discussions  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  preventing  us  from  developing  such 
defenses  while  preserving  for  tbe  Soviet 
Union  her  current  offensive  advantage. 

Our  strategic  posture,  of  course,  is  only 
part  of  the  story.  Under  any  philosophy  of 
strategic  defense,  tbe  objective  has  been  to 
assiire  a  balance  of  forces  which  will  pre- 
clude a  resort  to  nuclear  warfare.  But  while 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  balance  might 
avert  tbe  horror  of  an  atomic  holocaust,  it 
does  nothing  to  eliminate  recourse  to  more 
conventional  forms  of  warfare;  and  to  the 
extent  that  nuclear  warfare  becomes  un- 
thinkable, to  that  extent  mtist  we  make 
certain  that  we  twaintjitn  the  conventional 
strength  eesentlal  to  our  needs.  But  here 
again,  while  we  have  allowed  our  poaition 
to  deteriorate,  the  Sovlete  have  been  over- 
taking us  with  astonlsblng  determination 
and  speed,  with  oonsequenoea  which  are  far 
from  academic. 

Let  me  lUustrate  the  significance  of  these 
developments  by  focusing  on  one  area  In 
which  it  is  generaUy  oonoeded  that  the  West 
has  strategic  Intereste  of  critical  importance. 
I  speak  of  the  Middle  last. 

Because  of  the  extreme  danger  to  the  in- 
tereste and  security  of  the  West  whleb  Is 
posed  by  Soviet  expansionism  in  the  lUddla 
Bast,  and  beeauae  Israel  site  athwart  Sovlat 
ambltlona,  we  have  bad  a  special  Intwest  in 
Israel's  ^K"'"""«"g  Indspendenoe.  American 
poUcy,  therefore,  has  sought  to  assure  Israid 
of  the  weapons  required  for  her  defenae 
against  her  Arab  neighbors,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  have  sought  to  dissuade  the 
Russians  from  tbe  kind  of  adventurism  which 
might  escalate  Arab-IsraaU  hostUltlea  Into 
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•n  Am«lo«n*aoTl«t  ocafrontfttloii.  To  the 
tettar  end,  we  have  rttled  on  the  XTntted 
Butes  Sixth  neet  to  prorlde  the  credible 
threat  required  to  deter  the  Sonet*  from 
»aj  temptation  to  Intervene  on  the  aide  of 
the  Arabe  m  an  aU'Out  attempt  at  a  mUltary 
oonqueat  of  brael. 

In  the  past,  the  titilted  States  has  been 
able  to  achlsre  these  twin  ohjeetlvee,  and  ss 
a  rasult  she  has  hcipsd  to  keep  the  Middle 
■set  from  blowlnc  apart.  She  has  been  aUe 
to  avert,  in  oUier  words,  a  orlsls  ct  the  kind 
which  might  have  trloand  a  third  wotld 
war.  Bat  as  a  result  of  the  penlstant  eats 
In  research  and  procurement  which  have 
been  Impoeed  on  our  military  In  recent  years. 
It  is  no  longer  at  aU  certain  that  the  United 
Statee  wlU  omtlnae  to  have  the  capsjaaity  of 
meetlnc  theee  objeettves  In  the  futore. 

The  Soviet  Union,  for  esample,  has  re- 
osntty  mtrodooed  the  UIQ-M  Poxbat  Into 
■iJVt's  slready  formidable  arssnal.  ThU  is 
an  aircraft  which  can  oatshoot  and  out- 
maneuver  anything  the  Israelis  have,  and  we 
can  do  nothbig  about  It  because  we  simply 
have  nothing  In  our  existing  military  Inven- 
t<»7  which  can  challenge  the  Poxbat.  And 
this  of  course  i4>plles  to  the  primary  aircraft 
utUlaed  by  the  Sixth  fleet  for  its  own  de- 
fuise  and  for  support  of  ground  operations. 
I  speak  oa(  the  F-4  Phantom  which  until  re- 
cently the  Israels  had  also  counted  vptm 
to  malnuin  their  air  siqierlorlty.  Yet  It  la 
typical  at  the  blinders  worn  by  so  many  in 
and  out  of  the  Congress  today  that  there  are 
active  attempts  to  scuttle  the  P-14  Tomcat 
which  IS  the  only  aircraft  competitive  with 
the  Poxbat  which  we  are  In  a  position  to 
deUver  to  the  Navy  at  a  reasonably  early 


But  this  lent  the  only  problem  now  facing 
the  Sixth  Pleet.  The  growing  obeoleeoence  of 
Its  combat  vessels,  the  abandonment  of 
NATO  bases  along  North  Africa,  the  rapid 
expansion  of  modem  Soviet  naval  foroas  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  deployment  at 
Soviet  fighter,  bomber  and  mnonnslSMinrm 
squadrons  at  air  bases  In  Vgypt.  Ubya  and 
Algeria  are  reducing  to  the  vanishing  pdnt 
the  effectiveness  c€  the  Sixth  Fleet  as  an 
instrument  at  American  policy. 

Because  the  sln4>le,  quite  Inescapable  fact 
Is  that  unless  action  Is  taken  to  modemlae 
and  reinforce  the  Sixth  Pleet;  and  unless  we 
are  able  to  devtfop  and  deliver  to  Israel 
weapons  which  can  challenge  those  which 
the  Soviets  can  provide  to  the  Arab  states,  we 
win  find  our  Mideast  options  foreclosed.  If 
our  compvilslve  anttmUltarlsm  Is  not  soon 
brought  to  bed,  we  wDl  Had  that  American 
foreign  policy  ob]ectlvee  wUl  have  become 
trrdevant  because  we  will  be  without  the 
means  of  ImplemenUng  them.  It  wm  be  Ir- 
rdevant  that  the  United  States  Is  committed 
to  the  survival  of  the  State  of  Israel,  or  that 
the  Uhlted  Statee  oppoees  a  Russian  hegem- 
ony In  the  Middle  Bast,  because  In  a  show- 
down the  united  Statee  wUl  have  no  choice 
but  to  back  down. 

And  once  we  begin  backing  down  under 
pressure  here  and  there  around  the  globe 
we  wlu  court  the  disaster  of  a  third  world 
war.  Because  aggressive  nations  seem  Inevi- 
tably to  overastlmate  the  readiness  of  free 
men  to  retreat.  This  was  the  lesson  of  the 
first  and  second  world  wars.  It  Is  a  lesson 
which  we  wni  forget  at  our  mortal  peril. 

IBlltary  forces  are  not  a  luxury  but  a  ne- 
cessity. So  long  ss  we  live  In  a  world  In 
which  some  nations  feel  a  compulsion  to 
dominate  others,  we  have  no  ohdce  but  to 
m^taln  thoee  levels  of  defense  which  ere 
assentlal  to  our  survival.  Oreat  nations  are 
not  allowed  the  luxury  of  retiring  from  the 
world.  Por  such  nations,  there  can  be  no 
peace  unless  they  have  the  power  and  the 
win  to  defend  It. 


NATIONAL  DKIfEWaE 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  taapore.  Dbder  a 
prerloos  order  of  the  Hooae.  tbe  genae- 


iiMm  from  Mw  Toric  (Mr.  Bxuaxom)  Is 
reoognted  f  or  60  mlnuteB. 

Ifr.  SmATTON.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  express  my  congratolatloaB  to  tbe 
gentleman  fram  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
SraiCB).  my  colleague  on  the  Armed 
Servtoes  Committee,  for  taking  the  Ini- 
tiative in  settlnv  up  this  time  today — 
these  2  hours  of  q>ecial  orders  he  and  I 
have  taken— so  that  together  Members 
of  (ToDgress  on  a  bipartisan  basis  could 
take  some  time  to  point  out  some  of  the 
more  disturbing  aq;>ects  of  the  current 
military  sttuatlon  that  is  facing  the 
United  States. 

Z  do  not  intend  to  take  all  of  my  time, 
but  I  believe  it  is  important  we  should 
speai  some  time  pointing  up  some  of  the 
problems  we  face,  recognizing  that  there 
is  a  different  story  to  be  told  from  Just 
the  criticisms  of  the  military  we  hear  so 
frequently. 

Mr.  l^peaker.  for  the  past  year  or  more 
we  have  been  beset  by  a  mounting  antl- 
mllltary  movement,  not  only  in  portions 
of  the  country  and  in  the  public  press 
but  here  in  Congress  as  weU.  with  a)ecial 
emphasis  in  the  Senate  but  to  a  growing 
extent  also  in  the  House.  This  has  been 
marked  by  repei^ed  diorts  to  cut  back 
our  military  forces,  to  block  the  develop- 
ment  of  new  weapons,  to  discontinue  our 
system  oS  military  recruitment,  and  a 
general  bias,  usually  expressed  In  hlfl^ily 
emotional  terms,  against  the  so-called 
military-industrial  complex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  virtually 
all  of  us  here  In  this  C^hamber  are  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  peace,  and  I  would 
think  that  meet  of  us  were  also  intoi-ested 
in  dimlnating  excessive  spending,  not 
only  In  the  military  but  elsewha*.  Until 
recent  years  our  basic  objective  had  been 
to  achieve  military  superiority  over  our 
chief  ix)tentlal  antagonists,  the  Russians. 
Tbia  was  superiority  both  as  regards  our 
nuclear  capability  and  our  conventiaaal 
capability.  Now  our  goal  has  been 
switched  to  "sufficiency."  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  is  a  genuine  change  or  only 
a  semantic  one,  but  the  real  crux  of  the 
problem  Is  what  Is  sufficiency?  What  is 
enough? 

The  point  I  want  to  make  briefly  here 
this  afternoon  Is  that  while  we  have 
focused  so  much  of  our  energies  and  our 
attention  <hi  rfimin^ting  unnecessary 
military  activity,  we  are  in  real  danger 
of  having  gone  too  far.  We  are  In  real 
danger  of  having  started  a  process  that 
has  already  cut  our  forces  below  what  is 
adequate  to  meet  our  defense  needs,  and 
may  even  have  already  tipped  the  bal- 
ance of  world  military  power  against 
ourselves. 

Military  strength  Is  not  an  absolute. 
It  is  not  something  that  can  be  consid- 
ered in  a  vacuum.  It  is  always  relative  to 
something  else,  like  the  old  chestnut 
about  "HoWs  your  wife?"  and  the  re- 
Joinder  comes  back,  "Compared  to 
what?"  The  real  question  here  Is  how 
does  our  ndUtary  power  stand  compared 
to  the  Soviet  miUtaiy  threat  which  faces 
us  around  the  world? 

Frankly,  the  picture  is  not  reassuring, 
and  it  is  well  for  Members  who  take  their 
regwnslbilities  in  this  body  seriously  to 
look  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face.  While 
we  have  been  rapidly  decreasing  our 
military  power,  the  Soviets  have  been 


steadily  increasing  theirs,  and  doing  so 
on  a  worldwide  basts.  As  happens  in  the 
case  of  two  airplanes  approaching  each 
other  from  opposite  directions,  the  rela- 
tionship between  ourselves  and  tbe 
Soviet  Union  has  been  fthnnging  ^  good 
deal  more  rapidly  than  many  of  us  are 
aware. 

Let  me  cite  Just  three  examples  which 
will  point  up  what  I  have  been  speaking 
about.  The  foreword  to  the  1971  edition 
of  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  contains  these 
quotations  which  should  be  of  interest: 

The  size  and  relative  capablUUee  of  the 
United  States  Navy  conUnue  to  decline  at 
what  many  authorities  consider  to  be  an 
alarming  rate.  .  .  .  Tbe  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
eratlOQS  has  told  Congress  that  the  Navy  has 
"a  lower  than  prudent  level  of  current 
forces"  and  has  "been  falling  well  behind  a 
responsible  replacement  rate." 

U.S.  strategy  calls  for  i«»<n«^i«twg  f^  capa- 
bility for  oounterlng  the  other  super-power 
at  sea.  But  the  Soviet  Navy  has  already  ex- 
ceeded the  United  States  In  active  surtSoe 
ship  and  submarliM  numbers,  Indudli^  near 
parity  in  nuclear  submarine  strength  (and 
a  luger  nuclear  submarine  oonetrootkui 
program).  In  some  req>ects  tbe  chsracterls- 
tlcs  and  c^wbllltles  of  the  Soviet  ships  ob- 
viously are  superior  to  those  of  their  UA 
Navy  oountetparts. 

In  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  of  forces 
the  USSR  has  gained  superiority  over  the 
United  Statee  in  numbers  of  ICBMs  and  the 
megatonnage  that  can  be  deUvered:  and  the 
current  Soviet  ballistic  missile  submarine 
construction  rate  of  at  least  fl  submarlnee  per 
year  would  give  the  USSR  parity  if  not  supe- 
riority In  "Polaris'  type  submarines  by 
1976  .  .  .  Soviet  progress  In  the  strategic 
vreapons  area  Is  of  utmost  concern  to  UA 
defense  leaders  becaiise  Improved  guidance 
and  multiple  warhead  technology  (MIRV) 
could  permit  the  predicted  Soviet  strateglo 
forcee  of  the  mid  1970e  to  destroy  virtually 
all  land-based  ICBMs  In  a  surprise  first- 
strike  attack. 

Tbe  situation  for  the  U.8.  Navy  Is  aerlous. 

By  any  standards  the  Soviet  fleet  now  r«p- 
reeents  the  super-navy  of  a  super-power. 

These  excerpts  from  Jane's  Fighting 
Ships  are  of  particular  interest  since  this 
publication  is  not  generally  regarded  as 
being  an  unthinking  spokesman  of  the 
so-called  mUitaiy-industrial  complex. 

Second.  Mi.  Spa&ker,  consider  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  the  June  18  issue 
of  Life  by  Oeorge  P.  Hunt,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  Life,  under  the  head- 
ing "Our  Four  Star  Military  Mess:  The 
Blunt  Fact  Is  That  We  Are  About  to  Be- 
come No.  2."  Here  are  some  quotes  from 
that  article: 

The  truth  Is  that  the  U.S.  military  estab- 
lishment Is  in  ragged  shape — la^fc^i^g  in  tech- 
nology, imdermlned  by  Inflation,  by  worn- 
out  strategies,  by  entrenohed  old  ways  of  top 
dlreot  and  *ii/w<a±ing  budget  money.  The 
Viet  Nam  war  has  ravaged  It — gnawing  at 
morale  and  discipline. 

In  soaM  8  years  Russia  has  caught  up  and 
Is  now  going  ahead  of  us  In  many  categorlas 
of  mlsriU  strength  ...  It  will  take  fast  and 
ttlUful  work  to  put  the  military  back  Is 
abi^M. 

Here  are  some  other  details  the  Life 
article  Inventories.  The  Soviets  have 
roufllily  1,900  ICBMs  and  submailne- 
fauincfaed  missiles,  1,200  intermediate- 
range  bombers,  and  175  long-range 
bombers.  In  contrast  the  United  States 
has  1,710  land-  and  submarlne-betsed 
missiles  and  552  long-range  bombers. 

Today  the  UJ3.  Navy  is  the  service 
bearing  the  brunt  of  Soviet  confronta- 
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tion.  the  article  concludes.  It  is  chal- 
lenged and  vulnerable.  The  logical  ap- 
proach Is  not  to  cut  the  Navy  back, 
which  is  what  has  been  happening,  but 
to  put  a  fast,  sure,  and  serious  rebuilding 
ettoei  into  it.  Until  the  Intematlraial 
realities  change,  we  must  keep  ourselves 
military  fit  and  progressive.  But  we 
should  make  a  serious  effort  to  do  it  with 
intelligence,  imagination  and  efficiency. 
Tbe  old  way  Is  obsolete,  wasteful,  and 
hopelessly  expensive.  Besides,  it  is  not 
working. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  incident- 
ally, tiiat  this  recent  Life  article  point- 
ing out  tbe  seriousness  of  our  compara- 
tive military  poeitiCMi  still  takes  the 
(Congress  to  task  for  our  failures.  Yet 
Life  and  other  publications  have  until 
recently  been  attacking  the  same  Con- 
gress and  its  Individual  Members  for 
wanting  to  spend  too  much  money  cm 
military  weapons,  and  too  little  on  other 
"mwe  urgent"  priorities. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  third  ex- 
ample, let  me  dte  some  recent  political 
developments  that  have  not  caused  too 
much  attention  in  the  press  but  which 
have  very  profound  and  unfavorable  im- 
plications for  our  future.  Needless  to  say, 
our  protection  against  the  massive  Soviet 
submarine  threat  Involves  our  ability  to 
keep  track  of  these  submarines.  And  one 
of  the  areas  from  which  we  have  been 
able  to  observe  their  movements  into  the 
north  Atlantic  has  been  Iceland,  from 
our  Important  base  there  at  Keflavik.  Yet 
only  the  other  day  there  was  a  change 
in  the  Iceland  Oovemment  which  was 
followed  in  turn  by  an  announcement  by 
the  new  leadership  that  our  American 
base  in  Iceland  will  now  have  to  be  dosed 
within  the  next  4  or  5  years. 

Similarly,  our  ability  to  confront  the 
Soviet  forces  In  the  Middle  East  with  a 
credible  deterrent  depends  very  substan- 
tially upon  the  6th  Fleet  forces  sta- 
tioned there,  and  upon  their  ability  to 
<^;>erate  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  in 
the  face  of  a  superior  Soviet  force  and 
a  superior  number  of  Soviet  submarines. 
This  kind  of  activity  could  not  take  place 
without  adequate  antisubmarine  aircraft 
patrol  operations  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. Until  now  these  patrol  flights 
have  been  flown  out  of  the  British  base 
at  Malta.  But  the  British  are  phasing 
their  operations  completely  out  of  BSalta 
in  another  year  or  so,  and  a  recent 
change  of  government  in  Malta  has  led 
to  a  firm  statement  by  the  new  Prime 
Minister  that  Malta  will  not  welcome 
NATO  forces  nor  will  she  welcome  Amer- 
ican forces  to  that  strategic  island.  So  if 
Malta  Is  closed  to  the  operations  of  the 
NATO  forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
balance  in  the  Mediterranean  shifts  dra- 
matically against  us,  and  our  ability  to 
deter  Soviet  aggression  in  the  Middle 
East  and  to  come  quickly  to  the  defense 
of  Israel  in  case  of  renewed  hostilities, 
will  be  gravely  eroded.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion many  of  us  here  In  this  House  have 
ignored. 

Mr.  ^Teaker,  these  disturbhig  facts 
can  be  multiplied  at  great  length.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  report  on  the 
1972  defense  authorization  bill  contidns 
the  information  that  as  of  May  1971  the 
Soviets  have  a  total  of  356  operational 


submarines  compared  to  our  142.  They 
also  have  a  total  of  more  than  92  nuclear 
submarines  compared  to  a  total  of  92  for 
ourselves.  Moreover,  by  1975,  the  report 
states,  the  Soviets  will  have  at  least  70 
nuclear  submarines,  which  will  give  them 
a  total  of  between  145  to  153,  or  a  nudear 
superiority  over  us  of  50  percent  in  nu- 
dear submarines.  We,  Inddentally,  are 
producing  these  submarines  at  a  rate  of 
about  two  or  three  a  year  at  best.  They 
are  producing  at  a  rate  from  6  to  10 
a  year.  Moreover  their  submarines  are 
faster  than  ours  said  have  achieved  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  other  areas. 

The  American  fleet,  as  Jane's  Fighting 
Ships  has  indicated,  is  already  seriously 
obsolete.  It  is  disturbing  enoui^  that  the 
Soviets  have  considerably  more  ships  in 
the  Mediterranean  today  than  we  have, 
sometimes  as  many  as  twice  o\ir  number. 
But  in  addition  to  that  virtually  all  of 
their  Mediterranean  fleet  units  are  mod- 
em ships,  while  most  of  ours  are  close  to 
20  years  of  age.  Even  by  the  time  all  of 
our  recently  announced  fleet  retirements 
take  place,  our  fleet  will  have  an  average 
age  of  15  years,  while  the  Soviet  fleet 
average  will  be  8.8  years.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  UjS.  Navy  has  been  reduced  from 
894  ships  to  642  ships,  or  21  ships  less 
than  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  war.  At  the  same  Ume  the  Soviet 
Navy  has  Increased  from  1,575  ships  to 
1,604. 

Another  disturbing  comparison  is  the 
amount  of  money  spent  in  the  fldd  of  re- 
search and  development.  At  the  present 
time  Soviet  expenditures  for  research 
and  development  are  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion greater  than  those  in  the  United 
States. 

These  are  serious  and  sober  trends, 
indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  believe  It  is 
time  for  us  to  be  aware  of  them  and  of 
the  future  dangers  that  our  actions  today 
or  our  (xnlssions  are  encouraging. 

In  announcing  his  new  strategy  of 
realistic  deterrence.  Secretary  Laird  was 
particularly  careful  to  emphasize  why 
this  new  strategy  is  based  on  the  conc^t 
of  realism.  As  a  prelude  to  his  report  he 
said  to  the  Congress: 

It's  based  on  a  sober  and  clear  view  of  the 
multiple  threats  to  peace  that  exist  in  to- 
day's world.  It  neither  exaggerates  nor  un- 
derestimates those  threats. 

Accordingly,  the  new  strategy  has  as 
its  cornerstone  an  extremely  clear  per- 
spective as  regards  the  threat  today  and 
into  the  future. 

Our  task  today  Is  to  meet  an  increas- 
ingly formidable  Soviet  threat  while  re- 
ducing the  resources  allocated  to  defense. 

Five  years  ago,  the  United  States  pos- 
sessed a  mariced  strategic  nuclear  supe- 
riori^.  Our  policy,  and  that  of  oar  alUea. 
was  based  on  the  fact  of  that  advantage. 

Today,  however,  we  face  a  Soviet  stra- 
tegic force  that  is  roughly  comparable  to 
our  own. 

Speclflcally,  the  Soviets  now  have  1,440 
land-based  ICBM'a,  while  we  have 
1,054 — and  have  t>een  at  this  levd  for 
several  years. 

Among  the  Soviet's  ICBM  arsenal  are 
the  monster  SS-9  missiles,  which  are 
capable  of  carrying  a  single  large  war- 
head, and  have  been  tested  with  multiple 
reentry  vehicles  since  late  1968. 


It  iB  estimated  that  the  SS-9's  ac- 
curacy could  be  greatly  Improved  by  fis- 
cal year  1976.  This  improved  accuracy 
could  present  a  serious  threat  to  the  sur- 
vivability of  imdefended  Minuteman 
silos. 

Another  area  in  which  the  Soviets 
are  eroding  our  lead  is  in  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missiles — SLBM's.  Our 
Polaris  fleet  has  been  constant  at  656 
mlssUes  for  several  years. 

The  Soviets  now  have  at  least  17  simi- 
lar submarines  operational,  with  a  ca- 
pability of  launching  at  least  272  mis- 
siles, each  of  which  has  a  range  of  1,300 
nautical  miles.  We  estimate  that  at  least 
15  additional  Polaris-type  submarines 
are  under  construction.  At  present  con- 
struction rate,  the  Soviet  fleet  will  match 
or  exceed  ours  by  1974.  And  this  does  not 
include  the  older  Soviet  missile  subfleei, 
with  more  than  75  missiles. 

The  Soviet  also  have  a  large  intercon- 
tinential  bomber  force — about  200,  in- 
cluding about  50  tankers.  Although  this 
force  continues  its  slow  decline  in  num- 
bers, we  must  not  HUmiRs  it.  In  addition, 
the  Soviets  do  have  a  new  swing-wing 
bomber  under  devdopment  and  it  Is  esti- 
mated to  have  an  intercontinental  range. 

In  strategic  defense,  the  Soviets  have 
a  long  lead.  They  have  over  3,000  inter- 
ceptor aircraft.  Pour  new  interceptors 
have  been  added  in  the  last  7  years. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviets  have  four 
different  surface-to-air  missiles — 
SAM'S— with  about  10,000  launchers  cur- 
rently deployed.  Some  of  these  launchers 
could  theoretically  be  upgraded  to  ballis- 
tic missile  defense.  The  Mbecow  ABM 
system  contains  64  operational  launch- 
ers.  The  Soviets  are  working  on  research 
and  devdopment  of  new  ABM  system 
components,  induding  a  new  mlssUe. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  building  up  its 
strategic  forces.  The  most  obvious  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  massive  increase  in 
Soviet  naval  capability. 

The  Soviet  Navy  is  projecting  Soviet 
power  to  every  area  of  the  world.  In  the 
Mediterranean  alone,  the  numbor  of 
ships  steaming  days  increased  from  750 
in  1963  to  over  16,000  last  year. 

Last  smlng,  the  Soviet  Navy  conducted 
a  worldwide  exercise  involving  over  200 
ships  that  was  doedy  coordinated  from 

Af QSCOW* 

m  short,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  embarked 
on  an  unprecedented  military  buildup. 
While  attacks  on  the  United  States  are 
unlikely,  if  we  maintain  a  sulBdent  de- 
terrent capability,  hiddents  in  the  past 
deciade — such  as  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis — ^have  shown  that  military  supe- 
riority can  play  a  vital  role  in  crises  and 
greatly  Increase  a  nation's  poUtleal 
options. 

We  must  always  rtBoeabtr  that  weak- 
ness is  more  provocative  than  strength. 
Should  deterrence  fail— at  any  levd— we 
and  our  allies  must  be  prepared  to  ooun- 
ter  aggression  forcefully  and  to  whatever 
degress  is  required  to  protect  our  mutual 
Interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  Indude  a  chart  setting  forth 
in  greater  detail  the  Imbalance  in  our 
rdatlve  nuclear  deterrent  situation,  m 
addition  I  indude  two  articles  by  Joseph 
Aiaofi  which  a]n>eared  in  ttie  Washington 
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PKATDia  To  Bb  Wsoira 
(By  JoMph  Alaop) 

A«  this  ■—on.  ssnatble  men  in  their  alzUee 
hMd  tat  the  laonntatna  or  the  eea.  m  four 
daesdss  of  hsMI  wort,  mononr,  this  reporter 
has  almaat  neeer  ussd  the  pronoun  T  In 
the  print.  And  this  bsa  only  happened  when 
the  first  ponon  esemad  whoUy  unsTddsble. 
In  order  to  reoord  •  very  penoosl  asperlanos. 

TtMss  snetent.  sensible  rulss-^egsrdln( 
ths  pronoun  ss  wrtl  ss  the  August  TSfistfam 
•re  both  going  to  be  broken  tn  thle  ipaee  for 
a  white,  however.  A  persanal  — |«i«»«*^«m  ta 
nssded.  The  truth  is  that  unleee  I  am  gravely 
mlstaksn,  I  am  the  only  reporter  In  thle  aty 
teeming  with  reporters,  who  goes  to  bed 
•vary  night  praying  that  he  Is  dead  wrong. 

It  la  an  odd  predicament  for  any  reporter. 
■Inoe  reporters  alwayi  prefer  to  be  dead  rli^t. 
Tet  It  Is  easy  to  aoqdaln  why  X  pray  that  Z 
am  dead  wrong. 

X  ae*  danger— tearful  danget^-hanglng  owr 
this  oouatry  that  I  love.  I  keep  hoping  It  is  a 
mirage,  in  whlidi  case  I  shall  imloed  be  dead 
wrong.  Tet  history  eays  that  the  danger  can 
beau  too  real. 

History,  of  oonrae.  Is  sadly  outmoded  In 
the  imitad  States  today.  "Our  young  people," 
they  now  say  solemnly  (as  thou^  that  were 
final),  nrnv*  rajeeted  history.'*  At  least  tn  iw- 
vane,  it  reminds  ma  at  the  story  at  l<argai«t 
Puller  and  Ohomaa  Oartyle. 

Margaret  Fuller  was  a  self -Inflated  female 
hrtnmgtng  to  Smeison's  drde.  She  made  the 
somswhat  pompous  announoemsnt:  "I  ao- 
oapt  the  unlversar  On  hearing  of  her  an- 
nounoement.  Oailyle  remained  bleakly,  "Bv 
Ood,  she'd  betterl"  As  to  rejecting  histcry. 
the  suitable  oomment  is:  "By  Ood.  better 
notr 

T%e  eslstwice  at  lawa  at  history  la  firmly 
denied  by  the  sleaay  antl-hlstorlans  who  now 
flourish  In  the  alleged  history  departments 
at  so  many  of  our  unlvenltles.  tJnf ortunate- 
^,  however,  hlstary  has  Its  laws,  although 
they  vrars  fisw  In  number.  All  oan  be  In- 
dnded  In  a  slngto  sentence : 

"Nothing  endures,  beeauae  there  Is  slways 
change  and  there  la  always  war.'' 

As  wlU  be  noted,  there  are  three  sutements 
In  the  sentence,  that  "Nothing  endures."  that 
"There  Is  always  change."  and  that  "XlMre 
Is  slways  war."  If  theee  statements  do  not  «■- 
press  historical  laws.  It  must  be  noted  that 
human  history,  at  any  rata  to  date,  has  pro- 
dooed  no  aan^ytlon  to  them. 

No  human  society,  however  successful,  has 
ever  lasted  liKleanltely.  for  Just  the  rea- 
sons stated.  I  oan  see  no  reason,  either,  to 
*appoM  thaS  Ood,  or  providence,  or  history, 
has  made  a  qwdal  exception  In  favor  of  our 
country. 

If  thai  Is  true,  moreover,  our  country  Is 
now  In  a  situation  that  has  no  real  prece- 
dent In  the  past.  By  no  accident  at  aU.  the 
main  hlstoloal  ages  have  been  traditionally 
named  after  the  main  raw  materlale  of 
men's  tools  and  weapons — ^tbe  Stone  Age 
the  Bronae  Age  and  the  Iron  Age,  to  be 


Mow.  however,  we  41ve  la  the  age  c«  ttie 
H-bomb.  That  la  the  vest  and  dreadful 
ohaofs  that  has  ooeurred  tn  the  UfSCimas  of 
many  of  OS. 

Thsrs  sse  two  reasoos  why  this  nhai^ 
has  plsesd  oar  country  In  a  unique  and  un- 
pteoedsntsd  sltoatloa.  The  first  is  eoooomtc. 
Bsstdssthe  Soviet  TTaton,  and  pethapa  Ooia- 
mtunlst  China  tn  the  faUy  remote  forture. 
only  the  UnMed  Statea  can  afford  the  ht«e 
investments  that  must  be  naide  by  any  sarl- 
oos  nuclear  power. 

As  to  ths  other  reason.  It  has  to  do  wMh 
hlstortoal  prooees  Haelf.  Andent  aodetlea 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside:  Ancient  ways  of 
Ufe  have  to  be  abandoned:  strong  and  an- 
cient peoples  have  dwindled  (or  have  been 
eattipased)— with  eeeh  great  change  that 
has  caused  the  hlstorleal  prooees  to  mutaU. 
Ttoax  fltooe  to  bronae;  from  bronae  to  lion: 
from  Iron,  indeed,  to  induotrlal  steel,  t*«H  has 
always  been  true. 

The  present  mtrtatlon  at  the  historloal 
prooees  la  the  moat  extreme  on  reoord.  how- 
ever. Power,  alas,  rulee  man.  in  the  new  sit- 
uation, thoee  who  seek  to  rule  all  men — to 
have  wcrld  empire,  in  short— ultimately  need 
only  two  things.  They  need  a  wosldwide  nu- 
clear maaofMif.  plus  the  toughness  to  use 
this  mon(qx>ly  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

I'Mk  at  any  photograph  of  IfMshsl  Andrei 
Qrsehko  or  Leonid  Breahnev.  Above  aU,  read 
their  reocrds,  tn  the  Stalin  time  or  concern- 
ing OaeclKMlovakta,  for  Inatanoe.  Tou  cannot 
ratlonaUy  doubt  their  tou^ineee  or  their 
liking  for  empire. 

Tet  this  country,  alone  and  foolishly  gullt- 
rldden  and  confused  by  false  oounolU  is  lit- 
erally all  that  stands  between  theee  baid- 
faoed  men  and  the  rule  of  the  whole  wvrld. 
That  is  what  now  places  us  in  such  a  lonely 
and  unknown  situation.  And  that  situation 
cannot  be  eeoaped. 

ALTaawATrvxs  roa  Untro  SrATxs 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

On  the  day  before  they  looeed  the  bomb 
on  Hiroshima,  this  reporter  came  within  an 
ace  of  deciding  to  Join  the  Communist 
Party.  Even  today,  the  reminiscence  la  per- 
haps relevant. 

In  brief,  the  China  theater  commander. 
Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  had  been  warned 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  a  nuclear 
bomb  wotQd  be  dropped  on  Japan.  The  indi- 
cated drop-time  was  still  about  48  hours 
ahead  when  Oen.  Wedemeyer  gave  a  farewell 
dinner  for  my  old  clilef  of  those  days.  Oen. 
Claire  L.  Chennauft.  And  Oen.  Wedemeyer 
told  us  at  dinner  what  lay  Just  ahead. 

The  news  meant,  of  course,  that  the  war 
would  soon  be  over;  but  it  mecmt,  too,  that 
the  ultimate  weapons  had  been  perfected. 
In  consequence,  although  I  do  not  want  to 
over-dramatlae.  the  sole  emotion  that  I  can 
now  remember  feeling  was  undUuted  horror. 

The  next  day,  Oen.  Chennault's  plane  took 
us  on  to  New  Delhi.  On  the  long  air  Journey, 
there  #as  ample  time  to  think  and  all  too 
much,  alas,  that  needed  thinUng  about. 
With  the  ultimate  we^nns  unleaahed  upon 
the  world.  It  seemed  to  me  that  what  was 
then  called  "one  world"  was  the  only  ra- 
tional solution.  But  I  had  enough  sense  to 
see  that  "one  world"  would  never  be  pro- 
duced by  such  an  instrument  as  the  United 
Nations. 

I  also  had  enough  sense  to  share  very  few 
of  the  squashy-minded  delusions  about  Joeef 
Stalin's  Soviet  Union,  that  were  so  common 
at  that  time.  Tet  It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
Communist  Party  was  the  only  organization 
seeking  to  create  "one  world"  In  what  may 
be  called  a  practical  manner. 

So  for  hours  In  the  air.  I  wondered 
whether  I  ahould  become  a  Ooiomunlst.  Only 
as  we  reached  New  Delhi,  I  concluded  that 
this  partlciilar  alternative  was  basically 
unbearable. 

The  little  anecdote  of  over  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago  may  seem  ridiculous:  yet  it  still  has 


Its  point  today.  The  point  is,  quite  stnuty 
that  the  rational  altematlvea  stlU  contRmt^ 
ing  every  American  are  reaUy  iMudly  differ- 
ent from  thoee  I  pondered  over  the  Hima- 
layas. 

The  altamatlvee,  baslcaUy,  are  to  submit 
to  the  Soviets,  thereby  creating  "one  wcrtd" 
rather  rai^dly;  or  to  make  the  great  efforts 
and  sacrifices  and  inveetments  that  aie 
needed  to  maintain  a  plural  world,  with  room 
In  it  ita  free  societies.  The  choice  Is  uniquely 
American,  for  the  reasons  Indicated  in  ttw 
last  report  in  this  space. 

At  bottom,  there  are  two  reasons.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  can,  and  more- 
over quite  surely  will,  create  Its  own  kind 
of  "one  world,"  If  the  Soviets  ever  manage 
to  attain  a  nuclear  monopoly.  Olven  an  ef- 
fective nuclear  monopoly,  plus  the  will  to 
make  some  hard  examples,  any  nation  today 
has  world  empire  within  leach. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Statee, 
as  the  only  other  serious  nuclear  power,  to 
therefore  all  that  stands  today  between  the 
Kremlin  and  world  empire.  If  you  thin» 
about  It  at  aU.  this  clearly  means  that  the 
unique  American  situation  is  also  a  most 
exposed  situation. 

Here,  however,  the  main  fact  to  note  W 
rather  different.  It  Is  the  simple  fact  that 
Americans  cannot  possibly  escape  the  re- 
spcmsibllltles  resulting  from  America's  pres. 
ent  unique  situation  They  are  heavy  and 
costly  responslbuities.  A  great  many  people 
in  this  country  now  wish  to  Ignore  these 
responslbllltlee — to  pretend  that  they  aie 
not  really  there — because  of  their  unhappl- 
nees  over  Vietnam. 

Tet  this  Is  an  utteriy  untenable  poeltlon, 
unleas.  for  Instance,  you  are  cold-bloodedly 
prepared  to  see  Israel  crushed  out  of  exist- 
ence by  the  surrounding  Arabs,  with  active 
military  support  from  the  Soviets.  In  1970. 
the  record  Is  clear  that  the  Kremlin  gave 
serious  consideration  to  Just  this  enterprise 
of  cnishlng  IsraeL  And  If  the  Kremlin  has 
drawn  back  today,  American  power  is  the 
ultimate  reason. 

The  plain  truth  ts  that  until  there  are 
other  serious  nuclear  powers  nmnng  the  na- 
tions, American  power  alone  can  prevent 
the  Soviets  from  repeating,  at  will,  other  op- 
erations like  the  one  that  crushed  the 
Czechs'  new  birth  of  freedom.  Nor  is  that 
the  end  of  the  story.  "Hie  new  isolationism 
la  not  merely  erueUy  cold-blooded;  It  Is  also 
ludlcrotuly  impraoaoal.  at  least  for  thoee 
neo-lBOIatlonists  who  sincerely  desire  what 
used  to  be  caUed  "Portress  America." 

When  the  Soviets  were  serloTisly  consider- 
ing striking  down  Israel,  for  Instance,  their 
real  aim  was  not  Israel's  destruction.  Their 
aim  was  to  get  the  whole  Middle  East  In  their 
grip,  and  thereby  to  turn  the  whole  world 
balance  of  power  almost  upside  down. 

Tet  we  cannot  maintain  a  true  "Fortress 
America,"  while  permitting  the  Soviets  to 
do  what  they  choose  with  the  world  power 
balance.  It  Is  sin^y  not  a  feasible  thing  to 
attempt. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  (^^portunity  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  and  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  for  the  leader- 
ship they  have  exhibited  in  this  discus- 
sion this  evening,  with  participation  by 
a  very  substantial  number  of  Membois, 
which  has  indicated,  I  believe,  their  wis- 
dom and  the  objectivity  with  which  they 
have  approached  this  subject.  I  com- 
mend them  both  for  the  excellmt  pres- 
entations and  leadership. 

BCr.  ^leaker,  I  wdcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  part  in  this  special  session  to- 
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day,  In  which  we  give  conaicieratiaD  to 
some  of  the  great  questions  of  war  and 
peace  as  they  relate  to  proUens  of  na- 
tional defense.  This  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  some  serious  questlcMis 
about  the  progress  of  the  SALT  talks,  so 
shrouded  in  secrecy,  and  some  of  the 
"breakthroughs"  we  have  been  told 
about  in  them  which  may  turn  out  od 
closer  inspecticm  to  be  simply  conoes- 
sioos  we  have  made  without  receiving 
anything  in  return. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  muted 
States,  whose  people  we  rqiresent,  to  see 
to  it  that  this  sort  of  thing  does  not  hap- 
pen. After  all.  the  results  of  the  SALT 
negotiations  will  have  tremendous  impU- 
cations  for  all  of  us.  for  the  future  of 
our  own  society  and  of  the  free  world. 
It  is  only  fitting  that  we  ahould  examine, 
long  and  carefully,  the  positions  which 
both  sides  are  taking  in  the  negotiations 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  whcde  prob- 
lem of  our  defense  capabilities,  which— 
as  we  are  beginning  to  recognise  more 
and  more  widely — have  declined  by  com- 
parison with  the  arms  buildup  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  psy- 
chology of  the  Soviet  citizen  as  compared 
with  our  own.  One  naturally  is  inclined  to 
interpret  the  reactions  of  f(»«ignerB  to 
specific  events  in  terms  of  how  he  him- 
self would  react  to  them.  We  tend  to  as- 
sume that  all  other  people  are  pretty 
much  like  us,  from  the  Vietnamese  peas- 
ant to  the  Arab  nomad.  This  mis- 
reading of  the  world  gets  us  into  some 
pretty  serious  difficulties  on  occasioa. 
When  you  think  of  how  frequently  we  are 
surprised  by  things  our  own  pwpVt  do 
and  which  we  did  not  expect,  we  ou^t  to 
be  even  more  careful  about  assessing  citi- 
aens  of  foreign  nations. 

In  the  case  of  the  Russians,  we  are 
dealing  with  pboplt  who  are  not  only  of 
another  nationality,  but  who  also  espouse 
a  world  view  which  we  call  Communist, 
and  which  is  very  dillerent  from  ours. 
"Hiese  two  things  superimposed — the  dif- 
ference in  national  character  plus  the 
difference  In  ideology — mean  that  in 
negotiating  with  the  Soviets  we  face  peo- 
ple who  look  at  things  very  differently 
Indeed  from  the  way  we  do.  Even  if  we 
made  no  attempt  to  define  what  these 
differences  consist  of,  it  would  be  very 
helpful  to  remember  simply  that  these 
differences  exist. 

For  one  thing,  the  Russians  are  very 
definitely  accustomed  to  overstatement. 
Whenever  the  ordinary  Russian  hears  his 
leaders  say  scHnethlng — that  the  produc- 
tim  of  televisiaci  sets  will  be  Increased  by 
20  percent,  say— he  will  automatically 
scale  it  down  in  his  mind  by  a  very  large 
percentage,  if  he  beUeves  It  at  all,  for  he 
has  become  used  to  the  notion  that  polit- 
ical leaders  exaggerate.  Anglo-Saxons, 
on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  understate 
things  very  often.  Thus,  when  the  Rus- 
sian hears  an  American  say  something 
which  is  understated  to  begin  with,  and 
then  scales  it  down  by  the  usual  fraction 
in  his  own  mind,  he  arrives  at  an  esti- 
mate liilch  is  very  far  from  the  truth. 
Tlte  lesson  from  this  is  that  if  an  Amer- 
ican wants  to  communicate  effectively 
with  a  Roasian,  he  has  to  exaggerate  hla 
own  statements  a  bit»  and  at  the  same 


time  discount  a  great  deal  of  what  the 
Russian  tells  him.  Then  the  two  sides  to 
the  exchange  may  be  closer  to  the  truth. 

The  greatest  difference  between  Rus- 
sians and  Americans,  however,  is  one  of 
ideology.  The  sorts  of  Americans  who 
conduct  our  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sions  tend  to  be  intellectually  trained 
and  are  not  ultra  rigid  in  a  philosophical 
sense.  Most  Russian  negotiators,  how- 
ever, do  believe  In  Marxism-Leninism  as 
a  philosophy  of  history;  they  give  In- 
tellectual assent  to  a  philosophical  sys- 
tem which  answers  most  of  their  ques- 
tions rather  neatiy.  The  Americans,  be- 
ing pragmatic  and  practical,  caimot  un- 
derstand the  commitment  of  their  Soviet 
counterparts:  they  dismiss  Soviet  doc- 
trine as  something  in  which  they  must 
ajvear  to  believe,  but  whldi  they  do  not 
really  take  seriously.  Once  we  Americans 
do  not  take  it  seriously,  it  follows  that 
they  cannot  either.  The  Russians, 
though,  look  at  things  the  other  way: 
They  cannot  imderstand  how  Americans 
can  operate  without  philsophical  beliefs 
with  a  rigid  structure.  As  a  result,  they 
attribute  beliefs  which  are  the  mirror- 
image  of  their  own  to  us,  or  else  they 
seize  upon  Christianity  as  the  only  ideol- 
ogy available  to  us. 

If  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  to  be 
realistic,  we  must  keep  the  difference  in 
our  psychologies  clearly  in  mind,  and 
not  assume  that  the  Russians  are  Just 
Americans  who  happen  to  speak  ^noti)ffr 
language.  We  are  separated  by  more  than 
language,  and  the  recognition  of  this 
fact  is  the  beginning  of  negotiating  wis- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reemidiaslze  the  point 
that  a  number  of  Members  have  made 
this  aftemon  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  is  to  seek  a  world  of 
peace,  while  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  Red  China  is  to 
impose  some  form  of  communism 
throughout  the  worid.  Our  Armed  Forces 
face  the  responsibility  of  defending  our 
freedoms,  and  maintaining  our  obliga- 
tions to  our  free  world  allies.  The  offen- 
sive buildup  of  Soviet  armed  forties  is 
consistent  with  the  dreams  of  world  con- 
trol that  the  Communists  matnt-ftin. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  very  generous  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  f£iaA  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  Join  my  oolleaguec  who  are 
peaking  this  evening,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Sikat- 
Tow)  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Spdici).  whom  I  con- 
gratulate for  taking  the  initiative  in 
this  great  and  vital  area  of  our  national 
security. 

In  aU  the  dlscussjons  today  about  our 
strategic  position,  many  have  pointed  to 
the  lamantable  decline  and  fading  of  our 
superkirtty  In  strategie  weaponry.  Others 
have  pointed  out  that  the  current  SALT 
talks  may  lead  to  dangerous  tecfanologi- 
eal  and  political  Imbalances  which  may 
leave  us  without  the  means  to  defend 
ourselves  against  Soviet  attack. 


However  there  Is  another  danger,  a 
danger  of  which  many  are  si^inirigiy 
unaware.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that 
it  is  of  no  practical  diffovnoe  liiethar 
we  have  nuclear  superiority  or  not.  They 
think  that  a  treaty — a  mere  scrap  of 
paper — can  provide  us  with  the  necessary 
security  against  enemy  attack. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  widi  to  address  myself 
to  the  real  meaning  of  strategic  supe- 
riority, and  that  meaning  goes  to  the 
very  essence  of  our  nationhood.  We  forget 
that  the  ability  to  defend  ourselves  suc- 
cessfully is  the  very  basis  of  our  sover- 
eignty. 

Smaller  nations  can  depend  upon  their 
stronger  allies  to  remain  free.  But  when 
you  are  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
free  world,  there  is  no  one  to  whom  you 
can  turn.  If  we  beccune  strate^cally  In- 
ferior to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  kMt 
our  nationhood;  we  have  lost  our  sover- 
eignty. In  short,  we  have  lost  the  freedom 
to  make  our  own  decisions  uncoerced  by 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Moreover,  there  Is  a  more  subtle  dan- 
ger. We  can  also  lose  our  sovereignty 
through  negotiations.  There  Is  always  the 
temptation  that  supranational  arrange- 
ments may  take  the  place  of  our  Consti- 
tution as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
When  such  n^otiaUons  could  conceiv- 
ably place  us  in  a  position  of  strategic 
inferiority,  then  it  is  plain  that  our  sov- 
ereignty cotild  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
ixvp  of  negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  greatly  concerned 
about  this  question  when  I  recently  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject  by  Prof.  Henry 
Paoluccl,  of  St.  John's  University.  Pro- 
fessor Paolucci  is  no  ivory-tower  aca- 
demician. He  is  a  distinguished  e^^h^Vr 
in  his  own  right,  and  a  recognised  polit- 
ical thinker.  But  more  important,  he  has 
been  in  the  realm  of  practical  poUtlcB. 

Professor  Paolucci  warns  against  the 
atmosphere  of  secrecy  which  has  sur- 
rounded the  SALT  talks,  and  points  out 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  do  not  enter  the  talks  upon  the 
same  basis.  Dr.  Paolucci  says: 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  ts  not  consti- 
tuted as  a  nation-state— although  it  legally 
aitd  IdeologicaUy  rejects  the  notion  of  occu- 
pying a  'separate  and  equal  station'  amoog 
the  powers  of  the  earth — ^It  has  consistently 
exercised  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty  In 
its  rtfauons  with  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
as  ODB  of  its  goals  the  elimination  of  the 
concept  of  the  nation-state.  Dr.  Paoluod 
says: 

Rom  its  Ino^tlon,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
regarded  Itself  as  a  powerful  means  for  the 
realization  of  a  suteless,  classless  world  com- 
m\ulty,  to  be  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
traditional  nation-state  system.  It  has  acted 
like  a  sovereign  nation-state,  but  It  has  never 
acoq>ted  the  natlon-etate  syston. 

With  such  an  unequal  situation  pre- 
vailing at  the  negotiation  tables.  Pro- 
fessor Paoluod  beUeves  that  the  Soviets 
will  take  advantage  of  Vbt  different  goals 
to  tempt  the  United  States  to  purchase  a 
"secure  peace"  by  a  sacrifloe  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  sovereign  nationhood.  Under 
mich  an  agreonent,  the  Soviets  would 
sacrifice  nothing,  because  thor  do  not 
believe  in  the  nation-state  system  any- 
way. 
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TtM  duogsr  ootam  irtien  the  arehlteeti 
of  tlM  Ameriean  negotiattnc  posture  draw 
op  tbdr  guldellnee  for  tbe  n^totiating 
effort.  Prafenor  Paoluod  palnt>  out  that 
Preddnt  lOzon's  chief  advlaer.  Henry 
Ktetnger,  is  only  one  in  a  long  line  ol 
Presidential  advisers  who  have  urged 
an  end  to  our  Constitution  and  the  sov- 
ereignty it  snshrlnes.  Like  Walt  Whit- 
man Rostow  and  MoOeorge  Bundy.  says 
Professor  Paotnccl : 

■•Dry  KlMiiigar,  too,  ezpresed  m  reeentty 
M  ISes  ttM  ooDTtoUon  UuU  ttM  tixno  wu  ftt 
hUMl  for  a  rarmuter  of  natlonliood  boeaiiM 
"instttattona  Iwaed  on  vnmnt  ooncepta  of 
D»ttoii«i  aoTvralgnty  are  not  enough."  Th« 
oltlmsta  goal  of  s  Mqwrnnatlonaiut  wccld 
oomxminlty,  ho  wroto,  "wUl  not  oom*  quickly; 
nmny  Intensadlato  stagM  most  b«  trmveraed 
boficffe  It  can  ba  naobed.  It  Is  not  too  early, 
bowerer,  to  prepare  oniaelTea  for  tbla  tX»p 
beyond  tbe  natlon-atata.** 

AU  of  this  brings  us  to  the  question 
then,  of  what  is  actually  transidring  at 
the  SALT  talks.  Are  we  gradually  being 
sucked  into  a  system  that  will  suiiplant 
our  national  sovereignty  with  a  supra- 
national arrangement.  Is  tUs  what  Ros- 
tow meant  by  "an  end  of  our  nationhood 
as  it  has  been  historically  defined?" 

Mr.  ^Deaker,  Professor  Paoluoci's  pa- 
per Is  well  reasoned,  and  of  Immense  ben- 
efit to  all  those  studying  this  Question, 
and  would  Uke  to  include  it  in  tbe  Brc- 
oso  at  the  ccndusion  of  my  remarks: 
TBx  "Ttir  Sacaxr"  ariATSoic  Aans  LntirA- 

TSOm    TAIMM    AMD    ODE    NATIOKAL    SOTSB- 


If  Henry  Kladnger  and  tbe  President  be 
advlaea  were  committed  to  guarding  tbe  sov- 
ereign Independence  of  tbla  nation  at  all 
ooats,  notblng  could  be  more  conducive  to 
tbe  stabUlzlng  of  international  relations  at 
tbla  time  tban  strategie  arma  Umltatlona 
talka  with  tbe  Sovlat  Union. 

On  tbe  otbor  band,  If  Henry  Kissinger  and 
tba  Preaidant  be  advlaee  are  committed  to 
ft11ml"M1rg  tbe  poaslbUlty  at  a  general  war 
at  all  eo»U.  tben  notblng  could  be  more 
dangerous,  nothing  could  be  more  dlaloyal 
than  to  Tell  In  abaolute  secrecy,  as  tbe  SALT 
meetings  are  Indeed  veiled,  tbe  negotiations 
whereby  our  sovereign  Independence  of  al- 
moat  aoo  years'  standing  may  be  bargained 
away. 

Although  tbe  Soviet  Union  la  not  oonatl- 
tuted  aa  a  nation  state— although  It  legally 
and  IdeologloaUy  rejeeta  tbe  notion  of  oc- 
eopylng  a  "separate  and  equal  station" 
among  tbe  powers  of  tbe  earth — It  baa  oon- 
■iatantly  exercised  tbe  prerogatives  of  aover- 
algnty  In  its  reUtlons  with  tbe  United 
Statea.  It  was  not  In  the  least  tempted  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  ita  sovereign  Independ- 
ence to  purchase  peaoe  even  when  tbe  Unit- 
ed Statea  enjoyed  an  abaolute  monopoly  of 
atomic  weapons.  Certainly  It  la  not  prqwred 
to  do  so  now.  Our  atomic  monoimly  waa  re- 
duced to  a  preponderance  before  it  faded 
into  parity.  And  now  parity  baa  been  re- 
duced to  soSolency,  wlUeb,  by  definition, 
caimot  BUlBoe  to  do  what  preponderance  or 
parity  could  do.  Sufficiency  Is  a  move  down- 
ward. 

MaanwbUa  the  Sovleta  have  pssssd  from 
total  deflctimoy  through  aulBdency  (in  our 
current  aenae)  to  parity;  and  they  are  now 
n^tdly  on  tba  way,  with  only  the  vagoeat 
ptnuaganilB  bint  at  any  paaHble  satt-re- 
Btntnt,  toward  abaoluta  i»epond«ranoe. 
Ttiiia.  In  tbla  nueiaar  arma  "race."  tbe 
Uhitad  Stataa  and  tbe  VABA.  have  been 
for  a  momant  m  tba  aama  laret— but  only  in 
tba  aenaa  that  an  tiavator  golag  down  may 
bafor  a  moment  on  a  Irnni  wMh  an  tfarator 
going  op. 


What  are  tbe  Sovleta  dlapoaed  to  aaettfloa 
in  the  SALT  negotiatlona  to  apara  mankind 
tbe  rlaks  of  a  nuclear  bolooauatT  We  can  be 
certain  of  this:  they  wlU  not  aaeilflca  their 
aovereign  Independence  with  aU  the  prerog- 
atlvea  of  their  major  power  statiis. 

Can  tbe  same  be  said  of  tbe  government 
at  tbe  united  States  In  this  time  of  acute 
dcmeattc  turmoil  and  intellectual  allana- 
tk>nf  Is  our  pcditical  Independence,  our 
soverMgn  nationhood,  on  the  bargaining 
tablet  Is  it  to  be  a  sacrlflce  of  last  reaort. 
If  peaoe  cannot  be  purchased  otherwiae? 

Ttom  ita  inception,  the  Soviet  Union  baa 
regarded  itself  aa  a  powerful  means  for  the 
realisation  of  a  stateleaa.  claaaleaa  world 
community,  to  be  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  traditional  nation-state  system.  It  has 
acted  like  a  aovereign  nation  state;  but  it  haa 
never  accepted  the  nation<«tate  system;  it 
baa  never  defined  ita  independence  as  the 
aesxunption  of  a  "separate  and  equal  sta- 
tion" among  tbe  powers  of  tbe  earth.  Ameri- 
can Independence  U,  and  has  been  frcm  the 
beginning,  the  independence  of  membership 
In  a  system  of  independent  states,  Soviet  in- 
d^Mndenoe,  on  tbe  oontrary,  presuppoees 
tbe  "fading  away"  of  its  aovereign  political 
characterlatica  once  tbe  non-oommunlst 
nation-atate  govemmenta  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

One  way  tbe  government  of  the  United 
Statea  could  purchase  a  "secure  peaoe"  with 
the  Sovleta  would  be  by  a  sacrlflce  of  tbe 
prerogatlvea  of  sovereign  nationhood.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  Henry  Klaslnger  and  the 
Preaident  be  advisee  might,  fOr  reaaons  beat 
known  to  the  great  brain-trust  of  civilian 
war  Btrateglata  who  bad  advised  our  Preal- 
dents  since  1961,  contemplating  such  a  sacrl- 
flce? Today,  because  of  the  shift  of  focua  in 
our  war-peace  debate— «  shift  brought  to  un- 
explored ftentien  by  the  Pentagon  Papers 
affair — ^Walt  Rostow  can  now  be  repreeentad 
aa  some  sort  of  hard-line  tradltionaliat, 
whereas,  when  he  came  to  Washington  in 
1901,  be  waa  clearly  a  revolutionary  In  bis 
concept  of  "security"  in  tbe  nuclear  age.  He 
had  argued  in  The  United  Statea  in  the  World 
Arena  (New  York.  1960,  p.  649) ) : 

"It  Is  a  legitimate  American  national  ob- 
jective to  see  removed  from  all  nations — in- 
cluding the  United  Statea — ^the  right  to  uae 
subatantial  military  force  to  pursue  their  own 
intereata.  Slnoe  tbla  realdiial  right  la  the  root 
of  national  aovereignty  and  the  baala  for  the 
existence  of  an  International  arena  of  power, 
It  la  therefore,  an  American  interest  to  see  an 
end  to  nationhood  aa  It  has  been  historically 
defined." 

Deeplte  Ha  academic  articulation,  that  la  a 
highly  revolutionary  doctrine.  The  legitimacy 
claimed  for  It  la  certainly  not  an  American 
constitutional  legitimacy.  It  proposea  to  sac- 
rlflce the  sovereign  national  union  of  which 
the  Constitution  Is  the  organic  law.  If  it  in- 
deed comes  to  pass,  as  many  of  our  profeaaed 
enemies  hope,  that  there  Is  an  end  of  our 
nationhood,  our  Oonatitation  will  oonatltute 
nothing. 

McOeorge  Bimdy  shared  Roatow'B  view  of 
the  matter.  And  Henry  Klsainger,  too,  ex- 
preeeed  as  recently  aa  1968  the  conviction 
that  the  time  was  at  hand  for  a  surrender  of 
nationhood  because  "Inatltutiona  baaed  on 
preeent  concepts  of  national  sovereignty  are 
not  enough.  "The  ultimate  goal  of  a  supw- 
natlonallat  worid  community,  be  wrote,  "wlU 
not  come  quickly;  many  intermediate  etages 
muat  be  traveraed  befcwe  It  can  be  reached. 
It  ia  not  too  early,  however,  to  prepare  our 
salvea  now  for  lila  step  Iwyond  tbe  nation- 
state." 

B\mdy,  Boatow.  and  Klaslnger  have  put 
tbalr  theory  into  praetloa  in  their  Ineraaa- 
ingly  powartul  sarvloe  aa  tflilef  prsaidantlal 
advlaoca  for  nattoxuU  aecurity  affatza  under 
Praatdants  Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon.  Tbe 
■labargi  have  been  impatient  for  rasulta.  But 
tbe  Boatow-KlaBtnger  oounati  baa  been:  Be 
patlant  in  your  bsarts.  bowvvar  mo^  yon 


protaet  on  tbe  eampuaes  and  in  the  streeta. 
and  raiae  a  hullabaloo  with  stolen  "top  s»- 
evaC"  papers.  Amarloana  muat  laarn  how  to 
loaa  while  armed  with  nuclear  waapona  befora 
they  can  be  induced  to  give  up  (in  Baatow% 
words)  "the  right  to  uae  subatantial  military 
force  to  pursue  their  own  intereata." 

Is  tbe  time  now  ripe  for  negotiation  to  put 
an  end  to  our  nationhood,  for  talcing  tbe  step 
beyond  the  natlon-etate?  If  It  Is  done  in 
secrecy,  iriille  the  Times  and  Its  powerful 
alllea  are  celebrating  an  end  to  secrecy,  tt-wlll 
have  to  be  registered  In  the  annals  of  history 
aa  tbe  greatest  betrayal  of  public  trust  ever 
perpetrated  In  a  clvlllxed  nation. 

Tliat  Is  the  great  danger  of  tbe  aeoret 
SALT  negoila/tlons.  The  "temptations"  not 
to  loae  the  Vietnam  war  experienced  by 
Prasldenta  Kennedy  and  Johnson  have  been 
ecteavagantly  publidxed.  Now  we  ought  to 
bav«  comparable  publicity  on  "temptations" 
of  Henry  Klsainger,  and  the  "devoted  pac- 
ifist" he  advlaea,  to  put  an  end  to  our  na- 
tionhood as  it  haa  been  historically  defined. 

Jxist  after  leaving  office  In  1968,  Robert  8. 
McNamara  wrote  {The  Essence  of  Seevrttv, 
p.  58): 

"If  the  United  Statea  Is  to  deter  a  nuclear 
attack  on  Itaelf  or  its  allies.  It  must  possess 
an  actual  and  credible  asaured-destructloo 
c^iablllty  .  .  .  capaUe  of  damaging  the  i«- 
gressor  to  the  point  that  bis  society  would  be 
simply  no  longer  viable  In  twentieth  oentiiry 
terms.  That  Is  what  deterrence  of  nu<dear 
aggreaalon  means.  It  means  the  certainty  of 
suicide  to  the  aggreaaor,  not  merely  to  his 
military  foroea,  but  to  his  society  as  a  whole." 

That  was  what  deterrence  of  nuclear  ag- 
gression meant  In  U.S.  policy  up  until  the 
end  of  Preaident  Johnson's  term.  But,  with 
the  entry  of  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Kissinger 
Into  White  House  offices  In  January  1969, 
there  waa  a  baaie  change.  In  the  "State  of 
the  Worid"  message  of  1970,  Nixon  refeiied 
eKplleitly  to  the  Inherited  policy  of  aasured 
destruction,  remarking  that,  "once  in  office, 
I  concluded  that  this  strategic  doctrine 
should  be  carefully  reviewed."  He  went  on 
to  say  that,  aa  part  of  that  review,  Klaslnger 
and  his  staff  would  explore  the  following 
question:  "Sbould  a  President,  In  tbe  event 
of  a  nuclear  attack,  be  left  with  the  single 
option  of  ordering  the  mass  destruction  of 
enemy  civilians,  in  the  face  of  the  certainty 
that  It  would  be  followed  by  the  mass 
slaugbier  of  Americans?"  That  queatlon  waa 
anawered  In  the  1971  message,  where  we 
read: 

"I  miist  not  be — and  my  succeaaora  must 
not  be — limited  to  the  Indiscriminate  mass 
deatruetlon  of  enemy  civilians  aa  the  sole 
postfble  reaponae  to  challenges.  This  la  espe- 
cially so  when  the  response  Involves  tbe 
likellhood  of  triggering  nuclear  attacks  <m 
our  own  popxilation." 

Thus,  tbe  policy  of  McNamara.  which  waa 
a  draatic  reduction  of  deterrence  in  the 
quantitative  sense,  aa  compared  with  the 
Baenhower-Nlxon-Dullea  policy  of  Massive 
Retaliati<m,  la  here  reduced  to  non-existence. 
What  McNamara  defined  as  the  essence  of 
nuclear  deterrence — "tha  certainty  of  suldda 
to  the  aggreaaor,  not  merely  to  his  military 
forces,  but  to  bis  sodety  aa  a  whole"— hat 
been  abandoned  by  the  Nlxon-Klaslnger 
admlnlatration. 

If  the  Sovleta  are  aaaured,  through  secret 
SALT  negotiations,  that  our  poatura  of  nu- 
clear deterrence  ia  indeed  what  the  Nlxon- 
Klaalnger  messages  say  it  is,  tban  taiat 
"American  Interest,"  of  which  Boatow  wrote, 
"to  sea  an  end  to  our  nationhood  aa  it  haa 
bean  blstorioaUy  defined"  will  have  been 
realiaad. 

If  we  have  not  the  will  to  do  iriiat  Mc- 
Namara defined  as  tbe  essence  of  datarrenoe 
tben  w«  have  no  deterrenoe.  We  Invlta  tbe 
ultimafta  form  of  nuolaar  t«i»«»«Mf11 

Naadleaa  to  aay,  U  tba  secret  p^Mra  on  tbla 
subject  are  published,  and,  by  soum  act  of 
military  boldnasa,  our  armad  forces  prevent 
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an  American  aorrender  to  blackmail,  there 
are  bound  to  be  recrlmlnaitlona. 

(Prom  the  Oongreaalonal  Digest,  December 
19«»1 

"Tbe  Soviet  Union  and  Intamatloiutl 
Agreements",  iaauad  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Bute:  "It  ia  clear  that  the  Soviet 
XJnion  haa  violated  a  number  of  major  inter- 
national agreements  and  treaties.  The  reoord 
la  well  known,  and  there  are  various  lists  of 
the  agreementa  which  tha  Soviet  Union  has 
violated." 

At  least  K  major  treaties  and  otbar  agraa- 
ments  have  been  violated  by  the  Soriet 
Union  since  the  early  19a0'a — 13  treaties  en- 
tared  into  since  UB.  diplomatio  relationa 
were  establiahed.  Mora  than  100  agreements 
have  been  concluded;  43  of  tbeae  are  formally 
termed  treatlea. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

These  are  not  cocnments  by  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
these  are  not  comments  by  the  military- 
Industrial  complex,  this  is  Jane's  Fight- 
ing Ships,  a  document  that  has  been 
recognized  for  years  as  bdng  a  sober, 
eonservative  estimate  of  the  ctnnparattve 
military  powers  around  the  world. 

Let  me  give  a  second  example.  The 
Jime  18  issue  of  Life  magadne,  which 
has  not  been  particularly  gentle  on  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  contained 
an  article  by  Oeorge  Hunt,  former  man- 
aging editor  of  Ufe  magazine,  under  the 
heading  of  "Four-Star  Military  Mess. 
The  blunt  fact  is  that  we  are  about  to 
become  No.  3."  And  this  article  says  that 
the  truth  is  that  the  \JB.  military  is  in 
lagged  shape,  lacUng  In  technology,  un- 
dermined by  inflation,  by  womout  strat- 
egies, by  womout  ways  of  top  direc- 
tion, and  allocating  of  budget  money.  The 
Vietnam  war  has  ravaged  it,  gnawing  at 
morale  and  discipline.  In  some  8  years 
Russia  has  caught  up,  and  is  now  going 
ahead  of  us  in  many  categories  of  mis- 
sUe  strength.  It  wiU  take  fast  and  sUll- 
fol  work  to  put  the  military  back  in 
shape. 

That  is  Life  magazine,  not  the  mllltary- 
industrial  complex. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  tbe  irony  is  that 
this  article  criticizes  (Congress  for  al- 
lowing our  military  posture  to  deteri- 
orate, and  yet  I  am  sure  I  remember  that 
not  too  many  weeks  ago  this  same  mag- 
azine was  criticizing  (Congress  for  spend- 
ing too  much  money  on  military  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  PXJCINSKI.  Mr.  ft)eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  minois. 

Ur.  PUCINSKL  I  know  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoric  (Mr.  Stiuttoh),  as  wdl  as 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  are 
very,  very  hard-woiidng  members  of 
this  committee,  and  I  have  always  re- 
QKcted  them  for  their  sincerity  and  for 
their  perseverance,  but  has  anyl>ody  on 
your  committee  or  anyone  else  that  you 
know  of  devel(^)ed  a  formula  to  give  us 
some  idea  of  how  many  minutes  to  aero 
we  have  before  the  Soviet  Union  does  is- 
sue an  ulttanatum  on  this  oountiy  once 
it  lias  gained  military  superiority? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Tliat  of  oourse,  as 


the  gentleman  from  Illinois  knows,  is  the 
real  problem  that  we  face.  Some  people 
seem  to  think  that  this  matter  of  nuclear 
balance  is  something  that  can  be  deter- 
mined carefully  by  a  scale.  Some  people 
seem  to  think  that  the  question  of  sufB- 
ciency  is  something  that  can  be  accu- 
rately measured  in  ccunpartson  to 
superiority,  tmd  as  long  as  the  scale  rises 
in  this  direction  and  does  not  begin  to 
swing  over  this  way,  we  are  all  right.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these  are 
not  precise  determinations.  What  really 
is  important  is  what  the  enemy  thinks. 
We  could  well  find  ourselves,  as  the  gen- 
tleman suggests,  confronted  with  the 
kind  (tf  superiority  in  nuclear  weapons 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  is 
very  similar  to  the  superiority  that  we 
had  at  the  time  of  tlie  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  and  then  we  could  find  ourselves 
blaclonalled  into  accepting  some  par- 
ticular demand. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  have 
got  to  avoid,  because  if  we  should  be 
confronted,  let  us  say,  with  a  Soviet 
threat  to  hit  our  cities  with  nuclear  mis- 
siles unless  we  allowed  Egypt  to  drive 
the  Israelis  to  the  sea,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  answer  of  this  coimtry  would 
be. 

Many  people  who  have  been  deploring 
our  attonpt  to  build  up  our  defenses  are 
strong  in  urging  us  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  Israel  in  the  Middle  East.  I  have  been 
one  of  those  who  supported  our  coming 
to  the  aid  of  IsraeL  But  we  cannot  pro- 
vide a  deterrent  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
attempts  to  stimulate  the  Egyptians  to 
drive  the  Israelis  into  the  sea  without 
having  a  strong  military  defense  of  our 
own.  And  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct  in  indicating  that  we  could  be 
blackmailed. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  l^>eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yidd  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Does  the  gentle- 
man see  any  parallel  between  the  middle 
1930's  and  the  middle  1970's?  As  the 
gentleman  recalls,  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  we  had  hi  the  1930's  and 
because  of  the  deficits,  we  Just  hopefully 
kept  shortchanging  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment to  the  point  where  we  did  not 
have  anything. 

Now,  Is  there  any  pos^tiUity  in  the 
gentleman's  Judgment  that  we  are  per- 
haps approaching  the  same  situation  now 
where  there  is  great  iwessure  on  the 
Congress  to  balance  the  budget  even  at 
the  expense  of  our  minlmimi  defense 
needs  to  protect  this  country? 

Mr.  STUATTON.  Hie  gentlonan  from 
TTiinftia  \a  much  younger  than  I  am  and 
I  had  not  realized  that  he  could  remon- 
ber  back  that  far.  But  I  must  say  that  I 
have  lieen  seriously  disturbed  by  the 
paralMs  between  our  situation  today 
and  the  situation  in  the  early  1930's  and 
the  late  thirties  and  the  parallel  I  am 
afraid  is  frightening. 

We  have  a  temper  in  this  House  I  am 
afraid  and  particularly  in  the  other  body 
that  is  very  much  like  the  temper  in  the 
House  of  Commons  under  Neville  Cham-' 
beriain — and  those  who  qjeak  about  the 
need  for  defense  are  reguxled  as  craek- 


pots  just  as  "Vniiston  Churchill  was  re- 
garded as  a  crackpot  back  in  1938. 

I  can  remember,  although  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  gentleman  can  remember 
as  far  back  as  that  in  1938  reading  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  tn«yft«>n» 
section  about  a  rather  sad  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  who  had  had  a  rather 
promising  career  and  who  had  been  a 
brilliant  writer  and  who  had  gcme  into 
politics  at  an  early  age  and  who  had 
beoi  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
First  Lord  of  Uie  Admiralty.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  great  future  but  as  he  had 
grown  older  he  had  gott^i  hit  on  the 
subject  of  defense — and  evuybody  knew 
he  was  a  little  bit  off  his  ncter.  And  he 
was  a  back-bencher  in  the  Conservative 
Party.  And  that  of  oourse  ma  Winston 
Churchill. 

We  find,  I  am  afraid,  some  of  the  same 
kind  of  consequences  because  of  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  and  those  of  us  who  are  taking 
part  in  this.  Maybe  we  can  prevent  that 
from  haivening  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  third  point 
that  I  want  to  menticm  and  then  I  will 
close  and  that  is  that  there  have  been 
two  developments  in  the  last  2  weeks 
which  I  do  not  think  many  people  have 
realized  but  which  could  also  have  a 
very  serious  impact  on  our  future. 

One  concerns  Icdand.  We  aie  con- 
cerned about  the  Soviet  sulnnarines 
there  in  the  North  AUantlc.  Those  sub- 
marines come  down  from  the  north 
through  the  narrow  pcusage  between 
Iceland  and  the  Faeroe  Islands.  We 
have  a  base  at  Iceland  an  Keflavic.  We 
can  keep  an  eye  on  those  submarines 
and  we  know  what  the  threat  is. 

The  other  day  they  had  a  political 
change  in  Iceland  and  the  new  adminis- 
tration is  threatening  to  throw  us  out 
of  our  base  there,  in  the  next  4  or  5  years. 
Ttiat  could  have  a  very  disturbing  and 
unsettling  impact  on  the  balance  of  our 
NATO  forces. 

Tlie  other  devdopment  Is  as  to  what 
has  takm  place  In  Malta.  The  problem 
we  face  in  the  Mediterranean  is  tbe  So- 
viet operation  there  and  also  our  trying 
to  protect  Israd  and  prevent  war  in  the 
Middle  East. 

First  our  6th  Fleet  has  to  opente  In 
the  eastern  Mediterranean.  But  with 
all  of  the  Soviet  submarines  there  we 
caimot  do  much  without  an  adequate 
air  cover  and  without  adequate  anti- 
submarine aircraft  protection — and  that 
protecticm  has  been  flying  from  Malta. 
But  the  British  are  leaving  Malta  in  the 
next  year.  Tbey  had  an  dectton  the 
other  day  and  the  new  Premier  <tf  Malta 
who  is  very  chummy  with  the  new  Pre- 
mier of  Libya,  who  as  you  know  OTdered 
those  Jet  aircraft  to  bring  down  the  So- 
viet airlino'  the  other  day — the  new  Pre- 
mier of  Malta  has  tadd  us  he  is  goiing  to 
kick  out  the  British  and  he  is  not  going 
to  let  the  Americans  into  Mklta.  And  if 
we  do  not  have  any  air  protection  out  of 
Malta  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  back  up  Israd  and 
the  eastern  Mfediterraneaa. 

That  is  the  third  serious  devdoment 

So  all  of  this  points  up  the  shtfttng 
balance  of  power  and  I  think  it  is  ttme 
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wo  In  tUs  Boow  realise  VbtX  we  are 
faced  with  a  praUem  and  aa  the  gende- 
man  tnm  Ollnote  ha«  doqoenttr  Im- 
plied—let  Qi  not  get  In  the  poattion  of 
the  Brtttth  House  of  Oommons  in  the 
19301b  under  Neyflle  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  CRAMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  wm  the  gen- 
tleman yWd? 

M^.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  woold  like  to  take  this 
opportoni^  to  oOee  my  tsofoqnd  con- 
gratulations to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  as  wdl  as  the  gwritleman  from 
South  Carolina,  both  (BstJngwItfied  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Oranmlttee. 
both  in  a  unique  position  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  peril  to  our  naUonal 
security  that  has  been  revealed  ttuvJi^ 
the  remarks  made  by  colleagues  this 
evening. 

X  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  press 
conference  this  morning  where  yet  an- 
other colleague,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man fran  Maryland  (Mr.  Hooah)  made 
In  my  Judgment,  a  most  astute  observa- 
tion. He  pointed  out  that  the  news  media 
unfortunately  have  chosen  to  fix  in  a 
most  critical  manner  on  our  Defense  Ss- 
tablishment.  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  so-called  coat  overruns  that  occa- 
sicmally  occur  in  defense  bidding,  and  he 
then  observed  that  these  overruns  occur 
in  virtually  every  area  where  the  Federal 
Oovemment  contracts  to  have  services 
pertonatA. 

One  example  that  he  cited  most  specifi- 
cally of  the  cost  overrun  was  the  Ken- 
nedy Art  Center  here  in  Washington. 
D.C  where  the  costs  have  come  to  ap- 
pmnrimately  double  what  was  initially 
anttdpated.  He  did  not  intend  to  be  criti- 
cal of  this  overrun  in  that  instance.  He 
did  observe  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
for  one  to  be  able  to  make  a  projection 
as  to  niiat  his  costs  may  be  in  a  time  of 
extreme  inflation  and  the  steadily  rising 
prices  we  are  confronted  with  as  a  result 
of  rather  dramatic  wage  increases.  What 
he  did  attempt  to  fix  on  was  the  refusal 
on  the  part  of  many  In  the  news  media 
to  devote  equal  attention  to  that  kind 
of  cost  overrun  as  they  do  to  cost  over- 
nms  in  military  aprcqirlatloaiB,  and  I 
think  it  was  a  most  significant  and  im- 
portant point,  and  one  which  we  should 
keep  in  mind  whrai  we  are  inclined  per- 
haps to  be  a  little  Ut  critical  of  this  un- 
fortunate procedure  that  does  occior  and 
not,  I  am  sure,  because  of  a  maUdous 
intent  to  do  so,  but  because  of  the  fac- 
tors that  the  distinguished  gentlonan 
from  Maryland  referred  to;  namely,  in- 
fiatlon  and  inability  to  make  this  kind  of 
pirojeetlon  as  to  irtiat  our  costs  may  be  in 
any  Federal  enterprise. 

But  the  final  point  he  made  in  that 
preas  conference  this  morning  was  that 
we  have  to  be  aware  that  the  foremost 
respcnribflity  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  to  guarantee  our  naUooal  security 
and.  as  a  result,  because  of  an  imbalance 
in  terms  of  news  media  attention  to  one 
aspect  of  our  problem  here  in  Washing- 
ton, we  are  confronted  incrcAsincly  with 
the  prospect  of  a  detertorating  defense 
posture  that  coidd  oonoeivi^jly  lead  to 
the  demise  of  aU  those  hopee.  ideals. 
aspiratiaDs  and  values  rh«w^^h1^^  by  an 
Amwicans.  It  is  In  this  oontext  that  I 


wish  to  addreas  some  remarks  to  the 
subject  that  we  have  touched  upon 
tonii^t. 

We  have  always  prided  ourselves  on 
being  the  worid's  most  powerful  nation. 
We  have  said  to  ourselves  and  to  others 
that  we  would  use  whatever  force  was 
necessary  to  preserve  our  freedom,  and 
theirs,  from  any  potential  aggressor.  We 
have  used  that  power  to  defeat  naxism 
and  fascism  during  Wwld  War  n,  to 
defeat  Commtmist  aggressiaQ  In  Korea, 
and  to  prevent  the  Communist  domina- 
tion of  Eunve  and  Asia  in  recent  years. 
This  we  have  done  through  a  series  ot 
alliances,  such  as  NATO  and  SEATO, 
and  thrcNigfa  many  bilateral  treaties  and 
agreements  with  nations  who  have  de- 
pended upon  us  to  suivort  and  defend 
them  against  possible  aggressicm.  Today, 
we  say  that  our  commitments  are  as  firm 
as  ever— to  Israel,  to  Western  Europe,  to 
South  ^netnam.  to  Taiwan,  and  else- 
where. 

Yet.  today  our  leaders  no  longer  tell 
us  that  our  country  is  the  world's  most 
powerful.  In  more  technical  terms  we 
once  spoke  of  "superiwlty,-  and  later 
spoke  of  "parity."  Now  we  hesitantly 
argue  that  our  military  forces  and  weap- 
ons arsenal  will  provide  "sufficiency,"  a 
term  which  remains  undefined. 

It  to  as  if  Americans  awakened  one 
momtng  to  find  that  all  of  their  con- 
fident assumptions  about  their  country 
were  no  longer  true,  as  if  they  discov- 
ered that  not  only  could  their  country 
not  fulfill  its  commitments  to  others,  but 
could  not  even  defend  Itself. 

For  soiae  months  there  have  been  bits 
and  pieces  of  commentary.  In  the  press 
and  in  scholarly  Jotunals,  to  the  effect 
that  something  is  drastically  wrong  with 
our  national  defense  posture.  Let  us, 
briefly,  review  some  examples  of  t>i<« 
growing  concern. 

Only  last  week  a  British  military  ex- 
pert said  that  American  naval  strength 
is  in  a  serious  decline  while  the  Soviet 
fleet  has  expanded  into  a  "supemavy'* 
with  a  greatly  increased  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. 

The  altoAtkm  for  ttie  United  States  Is  Mtl- 
oiia — 

Raymond  V.  B.  Blackman,  editor  of  the 
authoritative  Jane's  Fightliig  Ships,  said 
in  the  foreword  to  the  1971-72  edition. 
Mr.  Blackman  added  : 

By  any  stAndards  the  Soviet  fleet  now  rep- 
reeentx  the  Bupemavy  of  a  superpower. 

Rewrote: 

So  proUflc  baa  the  Soviet  naval  ahlpbulld- 
Ing  effort  been  that  the  UJB.8Jt.  is  now  aUe 
to  nuUnteln  a  Ttti"iHnf  naval  foroe  In  the 
MMUtenmnean  five  times  stronger  than  flve 
years  ago  to  counter  the  American  Sixth 
Fleet  .  .  .  Again,  five  years  ago  the  TT.SAB. 
bad  no  warships  tn  the  Indian  Ocean,  bat 
today  there  are  a  score  of  sivf aoe  ships  alone, 
and  there  Is  no  tening  how  numy  Sonet  sub- 
marlnes  are  in  the  area. 

Norman  Polmar,  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can section  of  the  729-page  annual, 
painted  a  i^oomy  picture  of  U.S.  naval 
develcvment: 

The  slae  and  relative  capabillttas  of  the 
Uhtted  States  Navy,  be  said,  continue  to 
detfUne  at  what  many  authorttlee  consider 
to  be  an  alarming  rats  .  .  .  The  force  leveU 
o(  tlM  flaeal  year  Itfia  budget  rednoa  aevwal 


oateforiae  of  warship  to  thetr  lowest 
for  a  decade. 

Mr.  Polmar  wrote: 

The  Soviet  Navy,  however,  has  already  ea- 
ceeded  the  VA  In  active  rTTfans  ship  aag 
eubmarlne  numbers,  including  near  parttf 
In  nuolear-eubmarlne  strength  and  a  laiw 
submarine  OMUtruotlon  program.  In  eons 
rsqteeU  the  characteristics  and  capabUltlas 
of  the  Soviet  ablpe  obviously  are  superior  to 
thoee  of  their  VA  Navy  counterpart. 

That  our  poslticm  in  the  Mediterranean 
Is  in  a  serious  state  of  decline  is  beyond 
question.  In  an  important  report  In  the 
July  19,  1971.  IssiK  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine, senior  editor  Amaud  De  Borchgrav« 
states: 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
Russians  see  America's  loss  of  tarte  for  in- 
ternational leadership  as  the  opportunity  to 
become  the  dominant  power  in  the  lfedlt«w 
ranean  and.  ultimately,  in  the  entire  Koza. 
slan  land  maae  and  adjacent  oceans. 

Looking  forward  to  the  possible  "Fin. 
landlzation"  of  aU  of  Western  Europe, 
Mr.  De  Borchgrave  points  out: 

With  the  proliferation  of  Soviet  power  In 
the  Mediterranean  and  along  Europe's  oil 
supply  routes,  Moscow  hq;>ee  to  discourage  a 
separate  Xuropean  defense  effort  as  futaa^ 
thereby  encouraging  a  trend  toward  West  la* 
ropean  neutralism. 

Looking  to  the  future,  and  aware  of 
the  danger  of  the  growing  neo-toolation- 
Ism  in  the  United  States,  not  only  among 
the  New  Left  but  even  among  more  al- 
legedly responsible  owkesmen.  Mr.  Da 
Borchgrave  notes  that — 

The  combination  of  neo-lsolattonlan  la 
the  UJ3.  and  neutralism  In  Kurope  could  be 
the  mix  that  removes  the  Sixth  Fleet  from 
the  Mediterranean  without  a  shot  being  fired. 

Because  of  their  fear  of  an  imminfflit 
Amaricjui  withdrawal  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Newsweek  editor  reports: 

■van  naaoo  ^>aln  and  the  colonels  in 
Greece  are  doing  what  they  can  to  Improve 
relattons  with  Moscow.  For  by  conveying  tks 
in^>resslnn  that  over  the  next  tew  years  do* 
mestlc  affairs  win  enjoy  priority  over  foreiga 
affairs,  America  U,  In  effect,  telling  Moscow: 
"This  Is  your  round  In  the  Medlterranaaa. 
Make  the  moat  of  It." 

Our  Oovemment  cannot  be  both  sin- 
cere in  Its  commitment  to  NATO,  to  Ih 
rael,  and  to  our  other  allies  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  committed  to  the  kind  of 
"reordering"  of  priorities  which  places 
defense  in  a  lesser  position.  At  soma 
point,  a  real  choice  miist  be  made. 

Thft  Mediterranean,  however,  to  only 
one  of  our  problems.  Shortly  after  hto  In- 
auguration in  1969,  President  Nixon  ap- 
pointed a  select  group  of  distlngulshad 
dtiaens  to  examine  the  organization  se^ 
up  and  contracting  procedures  of  tha 
n.S.  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  maka 
recommendations  for  imjnovements.  On 
July  1.  1970.  the  panel  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
its  r^^ort  on  those  specific  matters.  Sub- 
sequently, seven  members  of  the  panel 
submitted  a  supplemental  statement  on 
rdated  matters  which  they  deemed  to  be 
of  vital  concern  to  the  Nation. 

Thto  supplemental  staieooent  dedarH: 


The  oonvargenoe  of  a  number  of 
tndkmtaa  a  algnifloaat  ahmuw  of  the  strate- 
gie  military  balance  against  the  TTidted  I^3m 
and  lA  favor  of  the  Soviet  mmon. 
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The  ti^ends  set  forth  include,  first,  the 
growing  Soviet  superiority  in  ICBM's; 
second,  the  Soviet  commitment  of  great- 
er resources  than  the  Uhited  States  to 
ftrateglc  offensive  and  defensive  weap- 
ons with  the  continued  deploymoit 
thereof :  third,  the  possibiUty  that  present 
UJS.  technological  superiority  will  be  lost 
to  the  Soviet  Union;  fourth,  the  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks 
a  preemptive  first-strike  cm^ability; 
fifth,  the  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  naval 
capability;  and,  sixth,  the  mounting  hos- 
tility of  segments  of  the  public  toward 
the  military,  the  Defense  Establishment, 
and  the  "military-Industrial  complex." 
without  due  recognition  that  sustained 
irresponsible  criticism  could  undermine 
aod  weaken  the  only  forces  which  pro- 
vide security  for  the  United  States. 

Citing  facts  which  are  shocking  to  most 
Americans,  the  report  states: 

The  Soviet  8S-9  ICBM  foroe  alone  Is  ca- 
pable of  delivering  a  megatonnage  of  nu- 
dear  warbeeds  several  tlmee  greater  than 
that  of  the  entire  VS.  force  of  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's  .  .  .  The  situation  which  our  coun- 
try fscee  Is  without  precedent  ...  It  Is  not 
too  much  to  aay  that  In  the  70*8  neither  the 
vttel  Interests  of  the  XJS.  nor  the  lives  and 
freedom  of  Its  citizens  will  be  secure. 

This  alarming  statement,  throwing 
Into  question  for  the  first  time  the  sur- 
vival of  our  society,  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  our  Oovemment  leaders  since 
September  30. 1970.  When  it  was  released 
by  the  Pentagon  (Hi  March  12,  1971, 
neither  Ooverzmient  nor  the  media,  with 
the  single  exception  of  UJS.  News  k 
Worid  Report  for  Ainll  5,  1971,  deemed 
it  a  matter  to  be  made  known  to  the 
American  people.  Dr.  A.  O.  B.  Metcalf, 
physicist  and  military  analyst  for  the 
American  Security  Council,  points  out 
that  the  statement  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  lAird  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  flscsd 
years  1972-76  Defense  program  and  the 
1972  Defense  budget,  dated  March  9, 
1971,  comprising  191  pages,  devotes  39 
pages  in  secticm  n  "Toward  Better  BCan- 
sgement  of  Human,  Material,  and  Eco- 
lUKnic  Resources  in  the  Department  of 
Defmse,"  growing,  in  part,  out  of  the 
work  of  the  Blue  Riblxm  Defense  Panel. 

It  gets  down  to  such  subjects  as  "drug 
abuse  in  the  Armed  Forces"  but,  curious- 
ly, no  mention  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel's 
supplemental  statement  on  \(^at  Dr. 
Metcalf  caUs  the  Nation's  peril  and  the 
ehming  portent  to  the  free  worid,  of  our 
now  overshadowed  defense  posture  which 
no  icmger  provides  a  realtotic  deterrence. 
How  to  it  that  recomimendations  of  the 
blue  ribbon  panel  can  be  adopted  as  to 
"major  changes  in  the  orgaiiization  of 
the  Department"  and  other  recommenda- 
tions affecting  the  survival  of  our  na- 
tional life  be  swept  under  the  carpet? 

While  those  who  have  the  authority 
and  responsibility  to  maintain  our  na- 
tional strength  seem  surprisingly  hesi- 
tant to  discuss  the  facts  and  to  propose 
IKOgrams  wiiich  will  once  again  place  us 
in  a  superior  position,  military  experts 
have  been  vocal  in  attempting  to  set 
these  very  facts  before  the  puUlc.  In  an 
important  article  in  the  wring  1971  to- 
sue  of  Modem  Age.  Anthony  Harrlgan, 


an  expert  on  military  matters,  points  out 
that— 

Today  lass  than  a  decade  after  the  Cuban 
mlaelle  crisis — the  United  States  no  longer 
Is  the  first  military  power  In  the  world  .  .  . 
In  terms  of  overaU  military  capability  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  ahead  of  the  United  Statee. 
Where  the  Sovlete  are  now  on  a  basts  at  par- 
ity with  the  U.8..  they  are  moving  ahead 
rapidly. 

Mr.  Harrlgan  notes  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  Soviet  missile  deploymoit,  the 
UJ3J311.  should  have  2,500  ICBM  launch- 
ers by  1975.  He  states  that — 

unless  dramatic  action  is  taicen  this  year, 
the  United  Stetes  wUl  stUl  have  only  l.OM 
missile  launohws  four  years  from  now. 

In  addition,  while  the  Soviets  are  ex- 
P^nrting  their  missile  submarine  force 
at  a  rapid  rate,  ix>  U.S.  miaslle-flrlng  sub- 
marines have  been  built  in  more  than 
2  yean.  None  to  definite  announced  for 
the  future. 

Despite  these  facts,  and  others  which 
Mr.  Harrlgan  sets  forth  in  thto  article, 
many  in  our  own  Oovemment  speak  of 
SALT  talk  agreements  as  if  we  were 
superior  to  the  Soviet  Union,  or  at  least 
on  a  parity  with  them.  By  June  of  thto 
year,  for  example,  the  number  of  Soviet 
ICBM's  will  have  increased  sixfold  over 
what  it  was  in  1965.  Adm.  Thomas 
Moorer.  Chairman  of  the  J<Hnt  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  projects  a  Soviet  ICBM  force  num- 
bering 1.500  at  that  time,  a  force  50  per- 
cent larger  than  that  possessed  by  the 
United  States. 

Numbers  alone,  however,  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  The  300  Soviet  SS-9 
missiles  now  deployed,  a  weapcm  which 
far  overshadows  our  Mlnuteman  ICBM, 
by  themselves  possess  several  times  the 
destructive  capability  of  our  entire  land 
and  sea  based  missile  force.  Since  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  report  was 
issued.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has 
noted  that  the  Soviets  have  started  a 
"new — and  apparently  extensive  ICBM 
construction  program."  These  new 
ICBM's  will  be  at  least  as  large  if  not 
larger  than  the  SS-9's.  Weapons  of  thto 
size  are  not  designed  to  destroy  cities 
but  rather  to  be  used  as  counterforce 
weapons,  that  to,  used  to  knock  out  our 
Mlnuteman  force  and  help  preclude  a 
UB.  response  to  a  Soviet  attack. 

Thto  confirms  another  significant 
trend  identified  by  the  Defense  Panel: 

The  evidence  Is  now  reasonably  conclusive 
that  the  Soviet  Union  ...  is  deploying  stra- 
tegic weapons  systems  deelgned  for  a  first 
strike  capabUlty.  The  characteristics  of  their 
otrensive  and  defensive  weapons  systems, 
which  the  Sovlete  continue  to  expand,  are 
consistent  only  with  a  preemptive  strike 
ci^Mtcity. 

Things  have  gotten  so  bad  that  experts 
say  that  our  present  inferior  nuclear 
position  would  now  make  the  United 
States  rather  than  the  Soviet  Union  back 
down  In  the  event  of  a  1971  version 
of  the  Cuban  missile  cristo.  Thus, 
our  pledge  to  defend  Western  Europe 
with  our  "nuclear  umbrella"  becomes 
less  and  less  credible,  for  if  we  canot 
really  defend  ourselves,  which  to  becom- 
ing more  and  more  evident,  we  will 
hardly  risk  nuclear  war  to  protect  any- 
(XOB  else.  The  moment  Western  Euro- 


peans feel  thto  to  be  the  case,  our  whole 
system  <rf  alllanees  wUl  come  to  an  end. 

Jn  hto  1968  campaign  Richard  Nixon 
declared: 

Within  a  year  the  Soviet  Union  wiU  oaMh 
the  United  Statee  and.  if  we  dont  gat  a 
change  in  leadership  and  policy  In  Waahing- 
on,  WiU  pass  us  in  deliverable  nuclear 
capacity. 

Candidate  Nixon  also  stated  at  that 
time  that— 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  Stetes 
can  afford  to  aocept  the  concept  of  parity  . . . 
the  Soviet  Union's  goal  in  the  world  ...  la 
stlU  in  an  expansjoniat  atage.  Our  goal  In 
the  world  Is  defensive  .  .  .  And  at  any  kind 
of  negotiation  when  one  side  wante  to  ex- 
pand and  the  other  side  to  defend,  make  sure 
that  the  side  which  is  In  be  defensive  posi- 
tion has  more  strength  than  the  other  side. 

Yet,  we  are  falling  to  provide  the 
Ublted  States  with  a  xradear  force  which 
to  superior  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Ln  fact, 
we  no  longer  seon  to  be  opting  for  parity. 
We  have  achieved  only  Inferiori^  into 
the  future.  The  President  has  stated  with 
regud  to  the  SALT  talks  that  any  In- 
terim proposal  to  halt  offenilve  mtosile 
development  would  be  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  "understanding.''  Itke  So- 
viets, of  course,  are  far  ahead  of  us  tn 
long-range  mlssUes,  poaseastng  at  least 
1,500  to  our  1,054.  As  a  result,  any 
"freeie"  on  long  range  missiles  would  be 
to  the  Soviets'  advantage. 

The  President  also  said  that  the 
United  States  would  most  likely  sulHnlt 
any  agreement  on  an  ABM  Ilmltatlan  In 
the  form  of  a  treaty  to  the  Senate.  The 
United  States,  under  the  proposed  agree- 
ment, would  not  be  permitted  to  deploy 
an  ABM  defense  that  oould  Aidd  Its 
major  population  centers  from  a  swift, 
nuclear  assault,  but  thto  would  not  hoid 
tme  for  the  Russians.  Aocordhv  to  top 
Oovemment  sources,  the  UjS.8 Jt.  would 
be  permitted  to  keep  Its  "thick"  ABM 
system  around  Moscow. 

Discussing  the  current  policies  of  the 
administration.  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Poflsmy,  a 
hii^ily  reguded  Soviet  defense  analyst 
now  with  the  Hoover  Institution  of  Stan- 
ford University,  stated: 

The  Etepubllcan  Administration  has  re- 
signed ItseU  to  accept  decisive  Soviet  sa- 
perlonty  .  .  .  the  longer  the  talks  laat.  the 
atronger  the  USSR  will  gat.  Indeed,  aa  the 
talka  have  atretehed  out.  we  are  continuing 
to  dlacover  dramatic  new  deployment  of  So- 
viet mlaailea,  both  defenalve  and  offensive. 
By  the  end  of  the  current  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, or  at  the  latest  by  1974.  the  USSR  wlU 
possees  a  crushing  long  range  mtoaDe  su- 
periority. 

Experts  at  the  Hudson  Institute  ex- 
press a  similar  view.  In  the  SALT  talks, 
they  argue  that  the  current  policy  to  the 
exact  reverse  of  what  it  should  be.  Hie 
admlntotration  to  trying  to  negotiate 
limits  on  defensive  weap<m8  such  as 
ABM's  which  are  designed  to  limit  dam- 
age, while  leaving  open  the  question  of 
offensive  weapons.  Donald  O.  Brennan. 
an  expert  on  nuclear  strategy,  notes  that 
thto  to  a  pdlicy  designed  to  max1mi»  de- 
struction. We  should,  he  says,  be  more 
interested  in  saving  American  lives  than 
in  killing  Russians. 

The  Soviet  military  advantage  eomes 
at  a  time  when  a  new  isolatlontom  it 
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growing  In  our  ocRintry  togsther  with  an 
anttBOltanr  tttUag,  baaed  upon  the 
natre  Idea  that  armamente  are  tbe  caoae 
of  war  rather  than  the  aggieaalve  deidgiu 
of  men  and  nattons.  Tills  same  vtow 
dominated  our  political  UXe  In  the  years 
between  Wortd  Wars  I  and  EL  Tbe  I^ 
committee,  it  must  be  remembered,  dis- 
cussed the  "merchants  of  death"  muefa 
as  political  ^okesmen  today  decrj  the 
"mUitaiy-lndastrlal  complex." 

One  result  of  that  fllrtatlan  with  weak- 
ness, and  a  "reMdeiing  of  priorities," 
was  that  our  Nation  was  helpless  Just 
prior  to  Munich  and  exposed  at  Peaii 
Harbor.  In  1945.  Oen.  Oeorge  Marshall 
wrote: 

W*  flnub  Moh  Moody  mr  with  a  fading 
of  acuta  rarulalon  agalnat  the  MTaga  form 
of  homaa  babavlar,  and  yat  on  aaela  fmnaalnn 
w  oonfuM  mUltazy  prapwadnaaa  with  the 
oausoB  of  war  and  then  drift  aUnoat  dallber- 
ately  into  anothar  catastrophe. 

We  already  find  ourselves  exposed  and 
helplees  in  the  Middle  East.  Tlie  Soviet 
Unioo,  for  example,  has  recently  Intro- 
duced the  Mlg-23  FOxbatrfnto  Egypt's 
already  formidable  arsenal.  This  is  an 
aircraft  which  can  outshoot  and  out- 
maneuver  anything  the  Israelis  or  the 
United  States  have.  The  unfortunate  fact 
is  that  we  can  do  nothing  about  it  be- 
cause we  have  nothing  in  our  existing 
military  arsenal  which  can  challenge  the 
Foxbat.  This  also  applies  to  the  aircraft 
in  use  by  the  6th  Fleet  for  its  own  de- 
fense and  for  support  of  ground  <H>era- 
tions.  Today,  there  are  attempts  to  scuttle 
the  P-14  Tomcat  which  is  the  only  air- 
craft competitive  with  the  Foxbat  which 
we  are  In  a  position  to  deliver  to  the 
Navy  at  a  reasonably  early  date. 

There  are  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  spoken  «ut  cm  the  growing  threat 
of  American  military  inferiority.  The 
Jotot  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
made  up  of  nine  Senators  and  nine  Con- 
gressmen, of  varying  political  views,  10 
Democrats  and  eight  Republicans,  issued 
a  rqxut  on  May  24,  1971,  which  states 
that  the  tJhited  States,  unless  it  moves 
quickly  to  counter  a  rapidly  expanding 
Soviet  threat,  faces  a  future  In  which  it 
will  have  to  surrender  to  the  Soviets  in 
all  issties.  (V  risk  nuclear  annihilation. 
Any  delay  may  mean  "no  future." 

The  278-page  report  contained  hitherto 
unpuMlshed  ofBcial  reports  and  state- 
ments by  Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rickover  and 
other  e9q)erts  on  the  status  ctf  Soviet  and 
United  States  naval  forces.  The  facts  are 
that  the  Soviet  Unicm  has  a  surface  navy 
of  2,009  units  compared  with  a  VB.  sur- 
face navy  of  563  units.  The  Soviet  sub- 
marine strength  is  355  compared  with 
142  for  the  Uhited  States.  The  advantage 
in  nuclear  submarines  In  which  we  long 
took  comfort  has  disappeared.  Soviet 
balUstle  missile  sulmiarines  armed  with 
Folarls-type  nuclear  missiles  now  patrol 
both  of  our  coasts,  in  range  of  many  of 
our  urban-industrial  areas.  Unless  we  act 
quickly,  the  committee  stated: 

We  win  Kxm  find  otinelvee  unable  to 
defend  our  national  intereeta. 

We  must  remember  the  statement  by 
President  Elsenhower  which  is  engraved 
on  the  keel  of  the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
which  bears  his  name: 


XTntll  war  la  rttmlnatert  from  International 
relations,  unprepaiednaae  (or  It  la  well  nigh 
as  orUnlnal  as  war  Itadf . 

Why  responsible  public  offlclals  seem 
uncoxioemed  with  these  alarming  facts  is 
diffleiilt  to  understaoid.  Perhaps  many  of 
them  are  as  concerned  as  we,  but  feel 
the  political  imperatives  of  the  day  pre- 
clude laying  the  facts  before  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

This  is  not  a  time  to  permit  politics 
to  interfere  with  natlotml  safety.  The 
American  people  will  never  support  a 
government  which  presides  over  the  de- 
terioration of  our  means  of  self-defense. 
This  makes  a  strong  defense  posture, 
in  the  long  run,  the  best  political  posture 
as  well  as  the  only  one  consistent  with 
the  constitutional  mandate  to  inttvide 
for  the  common  defense. 

The  future  of  the  entire  free  world, 
not  only  our  own,  rests  in  the  balance. 
Either  we  will  be  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist aggression  or  we  may  slowly  see  a 
world  in  which  we  stand  alone,  not  only 
unable  to  fulfill  our  commitments  to 
others,  but  unable  to  even  main»^T^  our 
own  national  integrity. 

It  is,  indeed,  that  nightmare  time, 
when  a  nation  has  awakened  to  find  it- 
self second  best,  to  find  that  its  military 
has  been  permitted  to  deteriorate,  that 
critics  have  urged  weakness  and  leaders 
have  refused  to  speak  im  strength. 

Unless  we  become  both  shocked  and 
alarmed  at  our  current  condition,  and 
quickly  resolve  to  reverse  current  trends, 
all  of  the  ominous  warnings  cited  here 
will  become  a  reality.  When  that  occtirs 
Western  civilization  itself  will  have 
died — ^not  of  attack  from  witliout,  but 
from  suicide.  It  would  be  an  ignoble 
death  indeed. 

Abraham  Lincoln  stunmarlzed  the 
problem  for  us  more  than  a  coitury  ago: 
At  what  point  la  the  approach  oi  the 
nation's  danger  to  be  expected?  If  It  ever 
reaches  us.  It  cannot  come  from  abroad.  If 
destruction  be  our  lot,  w«  must  ourselves  be 
Its  author  and  Onlsher.  As  a  nation  of  free 
men,  we  miist  live  through  all  time  or  die 
by  suicide. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  the  various  remarks  I  have 
made  in  the  past  concerning  our  deterio- 
rating defoise  posture  and  also  a  news 
item  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday.  Au- 
gust 1,  edition  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  which  indicates  that  the  need 
to  spekk  out  on  this  very  serious  issue  is 
being  recognized  in  the  Senate  as  well.  A 
Ust  relating  to  my  previous  remarks  fol- 
lows: 

March  SO,  1971,  Ckingresslonal  Record,  Page 
8733.  "TIM  Path  to  Peace  In  the  Middle 
East." 

May  as.  1971.  Congressional  Record,  Page 
16860,  "V3.  Strategy  Beyond  Vietnam." 

May  36,  1971.  Congressional  Record.  Page 
17323,  "Soviet  Union  Seeking  Credit  Prom 
the  VS." 

June  8,  1971,  Oongreaslonal  Record,  Page 
18818,  "Keep  LocomotlTes." 

July  1,  1971.  Oongreaslonal  Record.  Page 
3338S,  "^lie  Selling  of  tbe  Soviet  Pentagon." 

July  13,  1971,  Congressional  Record.  Page 
34Me,  "Soviet  New  Tactics  In  Qenttany." 

Jidy  13,  1971.  Congressional  Record,  Page 
34813,  "America^  Weakneaa  Threatens  Is- 
rael's Security." 


July  31,  1971.  Congi  ssalonal  Record.  Pms 
36613.  "The  Plight  of  TotaUtarlan  Captlvai!* 

July  38,  1971,  Congressional  Record.  Pag* 
37781,  "AmerlealB  Deteriorating  Defense  I^a. 
ture." 

July  31,  1971.  Congressional  Record,  Page 
38816,  "Russians  Gain  in  the  MedlterraneaD." 

(From  the  Sunday  News,  Aug.  1,  I97i| 

BT7CKI.ET  BaXAKS  SKNATB  TtUDinOH  Am 

Spxaxs  Out 
(By  Jerry  Oteene) 
Wabhinoton,  Jtily  81. — New  York's  Sib. 
James  Buckley  (C.R.)  alarmed  by  Russia'^ 
rapid  arms  development  and  disturbed  over 
the  growing  power  of  the  anti-Pentagon  bloc 
in  Congress,  has  broken  the  freshman  sena- 
tor's TOW  of  silence  in  the  interests  of  na- 
tional seciulty. 

Moving  quietly  behind  scenes,  ooUabont* 
ing  with  another  OOP  freshman.  Sen.  WU- 
11am  Brook  (Tenn.),  Buckley  is  q;>eaklng  up 
strongly  for  adequate  mUltary  strength  to 
defend  tbe  country  and  meet  vital  commtt- 
menta. 

Buckley  and  Brock  are  developing  a  ooun- 
teriobby  within  the  Congress,  a  force  to  ofbet 
such  outfits  as  the  "Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law."  which  has  as  one  aim  a 
drastic  cut  in  military  spending. 

"If  our  compulsive  antimilitarlsm  is  not 
soon  brought  to  heel."  Buckley  said  in  a  re- 
cent speech,  "we  will  find  that  American  for- 
eign policy  objectives  will  have  become  irrel- 
evant because  we  wUl  be  without  the  means 
of  Implementing  them,  it  will  be  irrelevant 
that  the  UjS.  is  committed  to  the  siuvlval  ct 
the  sUte  of  Israel,  or  that  the  U.S.  opposes  a 
Russian  hegemony  in  the  Middle  East.  .  .  ." 
When  the  Conservative  Party's  Jim  Buck- 
ley came  to  Washington  in  January  to  take 
hU  Senate  seat  with  the  Republicans,  he  had 
determined  he  would  not  seek  a  leading  na- 
tional security  role.  deq>lte  a  deep  Intenst 
therrtn.  He  brought  with  mw>  a  campaign 
worker  who  became  his  legislative  aatot- 
ant.  William  Schneider,  expert  mUltary  ««^- 
lyst  of  the  Hudson  Institute  think  tank. 

But  Buckley,  mindful  of  his  junior  sUtus 
and  the  fact  that  there  were  veteran  senatcn 
expert  in  the  area  of  national  defense,  plan- 
ned to  alt  in  the  back  row  and  listen,  at 
least  for  a  respectable  time. 

Unfortunately,  from  his  viewpoint,  all  he 
heard  was  criticism  from  liberal  Democrats 
who  used  antiwar  sentiment  to  assatilt  the 
military  from  almost  every  angle.  The  Pen- 
tagon budget,  the  draft,  the  ABM,  the  slae 
of  the  armed  forces — these  and  more  came 
Tinder  fire  almost  from  the  opening  gavel. 

Buckley  and  Brock  and  a  handful  of  others 
listened  with  increasing  concern. 

The  prime  defenders  of  national  security. 
Indeed  of  the  Nixon  administration's  military 
budget,  were  two  Democrats — Sens.  John 
Stennls  (Ifise.),  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Conunlttee.  and  Henry  (Scoop) 
Jackson  (Wash.). 

It  was  true  enough  that  they  had  an  oc- 
casional aaslst  from  Republicans  Strtm  Thur- 
mond (8.C.)  and  Bany  Ooldwater  (Aria.). 
but  both  theee  men  were  retired  generals  and 
bore  a  pro-military  brand. 

One  item  of  note  that  Buckley  and  the 
rest  heard,  or  rather,  read,  was  a  translation 
in  April  of  a  speech  made  before  the  34th 
Communist  Party  Congrese  by  Soviet  De- 
fense Minister  A.  A.  Orechko.  He  wrote: 

"The  constant  strengthening  of  tbe  armed 
forces  Is  an  objective  neeesslty  for  the  suc- 
cessful building  of  socialism  and  communism. 
and  one  which  results  from  the  law-governed 
pattents  of  social  development  and  from  the 
particular  features  of  the  class  struggle  be- 
tween capitalism  and  socialism.  The  experi- 
ence of  more  than  50  years  of  socialist  build- 
ing in  our  coimtry  has  fully  confirmed  the 
rlghtness  of  the  military  policy  and  the  prac- 
tice of  armed  forces  biilldlng  being  firmly 
pursued  by  the  Communist  Party." 
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TO  VXLL  TRK  VACtTUlI 


A  few  weeks  later,  Buckley  had  made  a 
decision :  There  was  a  vacuum  In  the  Repub- 
Uoan  ranks  In  tbe  Senate  and  he  would  seek 
to  fill  It. 

About  the  sanM  time.  Brock,  like  Butikley 
a  Navy  veteran,  reached  a  similar  conclusion, 
the  two  senators  bad  neighboring  oflloes. 
and  the  collaboration  was  a  natural. 

Buckley  made  his  first  defenae  speech  In 
lAte  June.  On  July  14,  without  fanfare  and 
definitely  without  any  big  pubUc  relations 
push,  they  arranged  the  first  of  what  they 
etUed  "coUoqulee"  on  the  Senate  fioor — a 
aailcB  of  pro-defense  speeches. 

Tbe  pair's  aids  got  Uttle  cooperation  from 
the  Pentagon.  Relatively  new  in  town,  they 
couldn't  even  find  the  right  people  to  answer 
technical  questions.  This  was  a  do-lt-your- 
Mlf  sort  of  counterlobby;  tbe  mini-filibus- 
ter by  four  or  five  senators  drew  Uttle  notice. 
But  they  began  a  record,  and  they  laid  the 
fscts  on  the  line.  They  submitted  hard  evi- 
dence to  show  that,  as  Buckley  put  it.  "we 
have  allowed  our  existing  forces  to  deterio- 
rate to  a  point  where  tbe  ability  of  tbe  presi- 
dent of  tbe  U.S.  to  assure  the  defense  of  vital 
national  lnt«reata  may  be  in  Jeopardy." 

MOaX  N  AVT  MTTSCLX 

Tbe  first  colloquy  was  directed  toward 
beefing  up  the  Navy — the  number  of  ships 
in  the  VS.  fleet  has  declined  30%  since  1968. 
while  Russia  has  been  filling  tbe  seas.  Brock 
soted  as  a  sort  of  master  of  ceremonies  for 
the  fiedglng  group. 

Brook  took  the  same  role  In  the  second 
production,  two  days  ago.  when  eight  sena- 
tors voiced  deep  concern  about  strategic 
forces,  with  emphasis  on  the  massive  in- 
creases in  Russian  missile  strength. 

Buckley  spoke  at  both  these  affairs.  He  had 
also  been  b\isy  with  other  projects.  At  their 
lnvlts*tion,  he  had  addressed  a  group  of  30 
represenutlves  on  national  security  require- 
ments. We  are  told  that  these  30  and  16  at 
their  colleagues  are  scheduling  their  own 
defense   colloquies   after   the   congreastcmal 


The  New  Yorker  is  planning  an  expansion 
of  his  national  security  activities  In  coming 
weeks.  He  doesn't  figure  there  is  time  tat 
him  to  keep  playing  freshman,  in  silence,  any 
longer. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  what 
tbe  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  sfdd.  I 
might  81^  what  he  mentioned  with 
respect  to  overruns  is,  of  course,  very 
true.  The  Keimedy  Center,  which  will 
be  wenlng  in  another  month,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  an  overrun  certainly  close  to 
100  percent,  and  I  think  it  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  the  military  is  not  the  only 
area  in  which  there  are  overruns. 

We  have  a  clcussic  example  in  my  own 
State,  in  my  own  district  in  New  York, 
the  so-called  South  Mall  in  Albany, 
which  was  the  architectural  dream  of 
Governor  Rockefeller.  Estimated  orig- 
inally to  cost  something  like  $500  mil- 
lion, it  is  now  well  over  $1  billion  and 
It  has  not  even  been  c<»npleted.  In  fact, 
I  am  holding  my  breath  that  they  com- 
plete it,  or  otherwise  we  will  have  an- 
other Washington  Monument  in  the 
center  of  Albany  which  will  sit  around 
for  40  or  50  years  half  completed,  ex- 
c^t  that  will  be  a  much  bigger  hole  than 
the  Washington  Monument  was. 

This  is  a  very  important  point  the 
gentleman  makes,  and  certainly  we  must 
protect  our  defense  in  order  to  protect 
these  other  things. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
(Carolina. 

Mr.  RUTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  South 
Carolina  for  taking  this  special  order  on 
an  issue  which  is  so  vital  to  our  Nation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  America  has  loaned  maaey, 
given  money  away,  and  has  shouldered 
much  of  the  burden  to  maintain  freedom 
for  more  than  half  the  people  of  the 
world.  Our  people  have  paid  in  money 
and  in  lives  for  those  decisions,  which  I 
think  most  Americans  have  supported. 
But  now  there  is  developing  a  mood  in 
this  country  that  it  is  time  to  cross  the 
river  and  rest  for  awhile  under  the  trees. 
While  this  is  understandable  in  view 
of  all  our  past  burdens,  there  are  conse- 
quences to  be  paid  by  lowering  our  guard. 
If  we  wiU  all  look  closely,  we  can  observe 
the  Soviet  Unicm  building  its  military 
and  political  strength  in  strategic  areas 
around  the  globe — in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Middle  East,  and  in  Latin  and  South 
America,  for  example. 

I  submit  for  the  Rxcors  today  the  con- 
clusions of  the  American  Enterprise  Ih- 
stltute  for  Public  Policy  Research  on 
"Soviet  Military  Trends:  Implications 
for  UJ3.  Security."  This  ia  an  authorita- 
tive report  that  indicates  our  military 
capabilities  may  not  be  as  good  as  the 
new  military  capabilities  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
our  position.  The  article  follows: 
Conclusions 
In  this  study,  we  have  attempted  to  assess 
the  potential  lii4>llcatlons  of  Soviet  military 
capabilities  and  to  relate  current  Soviet  pol- 
icy emphases  to  the  growth  of  those  capabil- 
ities. We  have  found  that  the  nuclear  pro- 
tection provided  by  U.S.  strategic  foroea  to 
our  friends  aiKl  allies  is  being  reduced  by  the 
vast  Increase  In  Soviet  military  capabilities. 
In  addition,  tbe  Soviet  Union  i^pears  to  be 
devel<9lng  naval  and  air  forces  capable  of 
projecting  its  political  Influence  on  a  global 
scale. 

Through  its  superior  conventional  strength 
and  growing  nuclear  forces,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  enjoying  tbe  status  quo  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, while  maneuvering  to  keep  Western 
Europe  divided  and  to  strengthen  foroea 
friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  Influence 
and  presence  are  expanding  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Through  skillful  manipulation  of 
local  conflict  and  direct  military  Intervention 
along  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
bidding  for  control  of  the  old  British  Im- 
perial route  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Far 
East.  Whether  tbe  purpose  of  this  policy  ts 
to  obtain  leverage  against  European  and 
Japanese  oU  sources  in  the  Persian  Qulf .  to 
assemble  the  forces  and  alliances  necessary 
to  contain  Communist  China,  or  simply  to 
replace  declining  American  or  Western  in- 
fluence remains  to  be  seen.  MeanwhUe,  the 
Soviets  are  doing  nothing  to  lesson  tansloos 
in  the  Middle  East  or  Southeast  Asia.  In- 
stead, they  are  extending  their  political  and 
mUltary  Influence  by  seeking  naval  and  air 
bases  In  those  regions. 

This  policy  Is  paralleled  Ux  Latin  America 
where  an  embryonic  Soviet  Caribbean  fleet 
is  based  at  Clenfuegoe.  Cuba.  The  political 
trends  In  the  Southern  hemlqthere — aatl- 
American  and  revolutionary — ^favor  Soviet 
activities  which  have  the  effect,  at  the  least, 
of  restricting  future  UJ3.  flexibility  In  deal- 
ing with  crises  like  Cuba  (1963)   and  ttxe 


|v»«i«i«^».  RapnbUe  (1966).  Reoent  Sovlat 
nuclear  sutataarlme  vlslta  to  Ouba  bava  vio- 
lated the  spirit  If  not  the  letter  of  the  ua 
agreement  between  Prealda&t  Ennedy  and 
Premier  Khmshohav  not  to  station  BovWt 
offensive  missiles  m  Cuba. 

What  policy  emphasis  wiU  the  Soviet  Union 
adopt?  The  Soviet  leadarahip  oould  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  mlUtary  weakness  and  pubUc 
divisions  in  the  West  by  adapting  an  oppor- 
tunity strategy.  Alternatively,  it  noay  find 
itself  compelled  to  dedde  between  pressing 
an  opportunity  strategy  agalnat  the  West  or 
seeking  condominium  with  the  West,  In  order 
to  prepare  against  a  threat  from  China.  Fi- 
nally. It  may  conclude  that  the  caution 
strategy  is  least  llktiy  to  frighten  the  Wast 
and  will,  at  the  same  time,  provide  mavlmum 
advaiuage  for  Soviet  p<ditlcal  gales — whether 
these  are  at  the  expense  ot  the  United  States 
or  In  preparation  against  the  Chineee,  or 
both. 

It  ia  moat  Uktiy  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
continue  its  past  performanoe  of  alternating 
and  combining  theee  i4>proaohes,  as  the  slt- 
uaUon  warranto.  This  task  la  made  easlv  by 
the  existence  ot  many  more  military  options 
than  It  has  ever  poasessed.  The  uncertainty 
associated  with  iMielear  deterrence  oaiHwit 
check  a  calculated.  Inoremental  extendon  ot 
Soviet  foreign  policy  Interesto  and  commit- 
ments, buttressed  by  conventional  military 
preaenoe  and  an  ever  more  powerful  strategic 
nuclear  force.  Even  the  most  cautious  and 
least  pretentious  of  the  tendencies  in  Soviet 
foreign  policy  presumes  ths  growth  of  Soviet 
IMwer  and  influence  In  areas  from  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  hlstorioaUy  excluded — 
from  the  Middle  East  to  Southeast  Asia  to 
Latin  Amsrica.  Ths  Soviet  Union  staitds 
ready,  as  never  before,  to  complement  and 
ooQBOlidate  the  political  gains  of  the  indirect 
approach  by  mllltray  might. 

Those  who  wish  the  United  States  to  avoid 
this  prospect  In  the  face  of  growing  Soviet 
strategic  power  are  concerned  eq>eolaUy  about 
the  decline  in  national  nKvale  caused  by  the 
Indochina  war.  Both  Presidents  Truman  (In 
19S3)  and  Johnson  (in  1969)  retired  from 
p<Hltloal  life  because  they  took  measures,  re- 
q>ectlvely.  in  North  and  Southeast  Asia  to 
resist  what  they  oonsldered  to  be  communist 
aggression.  In  neither  at  these  oases,  how- 
ever, were  Soviet  military  farces  employed, 
although  Soviet  military  and  financial  sup- 
port was  crucial  to  both. 

ITiese  precedents  dramatlcaUy  Uluatrate 
the  llmltatlTitie  Inherent  m  the  polarlaatlan 
of  the  American  people  on  quastlone  of  for- 
eign affairs:  the  ultimate  limitation  la  the 
threat  to  a  President's  continuation  in  office 
If  his  concept  of  the  national  intareet  com- 
pels >'»Tn  to  ocxiunlt  large  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican troopa  In  areas  where  Soviet  fonea  ar» 
not  directly  involved.  Thus,  the  failure  of 
the  Uitftad  Statea  to  oountar  the  "indlreet" 
i^ipUoatlon  of  Soviet  mlUtary  reaoureea  Is 
comi^loated  by  the  problem  of  a  growing 
Soviet  mlUtary  presence  deriving  from  the 
USSR's  Increased  cH>aMUtles. 

A  leading  Soviet  student  of  American  af- 
fairs, O.  A.  Arbatov  (director.  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  the  USA,  Moscow) .  analysed  the- 
contemporary  UJB.  mood  in  a  recent  artide 
on  American  foreign  policy  proapecta  for  tha 
1970s: 

"A  situation  has  arisen  In  which  contlnua-- 
tlon  or,  beyond  that,  further  aotlvatlon  of  a 
policy  aimed  at  strengthening  the  mllltazy 
ml^t  and  International  Influence  of  ths 
United  States  is  beginning.  In  the  oplnKm  ot 
many  sober  Amerioana,  to  threaten  serious 
domestic  oon^>lleatlons  and  the  \indermlnlng 
of  the  foundatlona  of  the  "national  power  of 
the  USA."  From  this  derive  the  deep  differ- 
ences In  the  ruling  circles  themaelvea,  in  the 
'poliUcal  elite'  as  such." 

The  reluctance  ot  many  Amerloans  to  o^>e 
with  the  world  beyond  VS.  borders  could  ba 
read  by  Soviet  policymakers  as  presenting 
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of 
to  fttpMBt  oar  aillMM—.  mnd  to 
VM.  tmmMf  itmU. 

Qpontog  Amgtoux  tnc»p>flttynd  trwoin- 
tleik  btf era  Sovtac  advmnoM  to  alTMdy  BMkliic 
tb«  TTnltad  8t«tw  a  qq—tUnafclo  partnar  tar 
tlMMW  «lio  nnMi  tlak  our  tnandalUp  aa  an 
altamatlva  to  aaooouBetetlon  vtth  tiba  Sovtet 
nuon.  TlM  Unttad  Stataa  oan  hava  no  poUey 
nva  ratiaat  tf  tt  to  onatola  or  unwUUnc  to 
laalntaln  poUttoal  ooaualtmanta  ivtth  a  <to- 
lanaa  oapabnity  aufletont  to  detar  tha  Sovtot 
JJaian  from  poMttail  axplartatlon  at  tha  raat 
Bovlat  mmtarr  aataUtttunaut. 

Tet  In  lacant  yaara,  «•  bava  aooght  to 
aomava  aeearlty  at  "bargain  rataa."  Tlia  proof 
at  thto  oan  be  aaan  In  tba  ooattnuoas  aacllna 
In  tba  portion  of  our  avar-axpanillng  OMP 
that  U  oommtttad  to  nattonal  defagoaa— m 
cootraat  to  tba  ataady  Ineiaaaa  In  eomparabla 
SoTlat  axpandttoaa.  Altbough  tba  vide  mar- 
gin of  mparlonty  we  en}oyed  orar  tbe  Soviet 
Union  a  deoada  ago  baa,  untU  recently,  sub- 
talned  tbe  payobologlflal  appaaimnoe  of  UjS. 
advantage,  we  bave  faUad  to  reeognlae  tbat 
national  ■aeorlty  and  International  peaoe 
cannot  be  bougbt  cbe^ily.  Tbe  United  Stataa 
may  bave  forgotten  tba  nmxtm  that  tbara  to 
rooBS  for  only  one  at  tbe  top  Leonid  Bnab- 
M/r*  detiaratlon  to  tbe  Mtb  party  eongreai — 
"tba  total  trlumiA  of  enBtollmn  tba  world 
over  to  InentaUe" — remlnda  ua  tbat  tbe  So- 
viet Union  wanta  to  be  tbat  one. 

Mr.  ICATUIB.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  tbe 
genUeman  yldd? 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  tba  tenUeman  from  C3eorgla. 

Mr.  MAIHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frcimae<vgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  congratulate  my  colleagues  for  tak- 
ing this  special  order  today  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  to  our 
country's  deteriorating  defense  posture. 
It  will  not  be  possible  for  America  to 
maintahi  a  strong  defense  unlen  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  given  the  facts 
about  tbe  serious  national  security  prob- 
lems we  face. 

During  the  almost  200  years  this  Na- 
tion has  been  in  ezlstenoe,  we  have  faced 
and  overcome  many  dangers  and  adver- 
slties.  But  this  is  an  especially  critical 
time  for  America.  At  a  time  when  our 
enemies  are  capable  of  destroying  us, 
we  are  counseled  by  many  who  should 
know  better  to  lay  down  our  arms  and 
depend  on  the  good  will  of  our  enemies 
for  survlyal. 

Then  can  be  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  the  American  public  has  an 
overwhelming  desire  for  peace  in  our 
time.  We  all  dislike  wars  and  dissensian. 
but  we  are  a  people  who  finally  do  what 
we  must  do. 

A  majority  of  our  fellow  dtisens  must 
realiie  that  the  most  essential  reoulre- 
ment  in  terms  of  natiooal  survival  is  to 
anure  the  adequacy  of  our  sttmteglc  de- 
terrent. 

We  face  the  very  real  possibility  of 
finding  ourselves  In  a  second-rate  stra- 
tegic position  by  the  time  we  celebrate 
Am«rlca's  200th  birthday— just  5  years 
txam  now.  I.  for  one,  have  not  seen 
enough  positive  action  being  taken  to 
prevent  America  from  finding  heradf  in 
a  poaitkm  tbat  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable Just  a  few  short  years  ago. 

Hie  Soviet  Dtaion  continues  to  reach 
out  with  Ms  navy  into  the  far  comers 
<jt  the  world's  oeeans.  The  Peeves  Re- 


public of  China  continues  to  develop  a 
nuclear  arsenal  of  its  own.  Our  other 
enemies  are  not  sitting  still. 

And  damlte  tbe  growing  menace,  it  Is 
far  from  dear  that  the  Western  response 
has  been  adequate.  Tnwtead.  the  familiar 
cry  in  Waiiiington  has  been  for  less  in 
detenae  expenditures,  not  more. 

We  simply  cannot  provide  the  capabil- 
ities neoevary  to  prevent  war  by  playing 
the  role  of  an  ostrich  and  by  putting  off 
until  tomorrow  what  should  be  done  to> 
day. 

Hope  virinsi  eternal  that  true  peace 
will  return  to  thto  troubled  world  of  ours 
so  that  our  children  and  our  childroi's 
children  will  never  have  to  know — first- 
hand— the  horror,  the  tragedy,  and  the 
finally  of  war. 

But  until  we  are  absolutely  sure  that 
our  enemies  shsure  our  desire  for  world 
peace,  we  must  face  the  challenge  of  sur- 
vival with  determination — determination 
to  get  the  Job  done  without  regard  for 
cost. 

I  want  to  face  1076  and  the  years  fol- 
lowing with  the  knowledge  that  America 
has  the  strength,  the  determination,  and 
the  capability  to  survive. 

My  fervent  hope  is  that  other  Members 
of  the  Congress  will  feel  as  I  do— and  as 
the  other  Members  who  have  partici- 
pated in  these  special  orders. 

Mr.  STRATTGN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate tbe  remarks  of  the  gentieman 
from  Georgia.  They  are  helpful. 

Mr.  SFENGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ur.  SlTtATTON.  I  yield  to  the  goitie- 
man  fromSoutb  Carolina. 

Mr.  SPENCB.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
would  Uke  to  express  my  ai^rBdation  to 
the  genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
STKATToif)  for  Joining  with  me  in  this 
effort,  in  an  attempt  to  IndTonn  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  tbe  Oongress  of  tbe  seri- 
ous sitaatton  tai  which  we  find  ourselves 
relative  to  our  Defense  Estidallshment. 

I  also  want  to  thank  all  the  other 
Men^bers  who  have  Joined  with  us  to 
make  ttabipartinn  effort. 

Mr.  STRATTGN.  Mr.  Bpettkar.  I  want 
to  express  my  i4>prcciatioD  to  the  genUe- 
man. I  feel  sure  altbough  tbe  hour  is 
late  and  our  ctdleagues  have  d^Muted 
the  Chamber  largely,  that  perhaps  what 
we  have  to  say  will  provide  some  material 
in  the  RxcoiD  tbat  will  be  helpful  to 
Members,  particularly  as  they  go  through 
the  Rbcois  and  as  they  go  back  to  tbeir 
dtotilots  during  tbe  August  recess,  so  they 
will  realiae  there  is  a  problem  tbat  per- 
haps has  been  overioiAed  in  tbe  mad 
rush  to  denigrate  the  military  serrlcea 
instead  at  to  recognise  the  need  to  main- 
tain our  strategic  deterrent. 

Mr.  HtBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SnuTToiT)  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Spkncx)  for  tbeir 
leadership  In  arranging  for  their  special 
orders  today  and  for  leading  the  discus- 
sion on  the  status  of  our  national  de- 
fmae. 

The  gentieman  from  New  Yoric  has 
been  a  member  of  the  committee  since 
1961.  has  served  on  a  nundMr  of  sub- 
committees and  has  chaired  the  Sid>- 
commlttee  on  Antisubmarine  Warfare 
and  Is  presently  the  chairman  of  the 


Real  Estate  SidMommlttee.  He  has  dcot 
an  outetandlng  Job  for  tbe  committee. 

"me  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
has  Just  iaiiMd  tbe  oommlttee  in  this 
Oongress  and  has  already  made  signlfl* 
cant  contribution  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

We  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
have  been  trying  to  bring  this  situation 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  o( 
the  puUic  for  a  long  time.  Idwt  year  our 
late,  great  chairman,  Mendel  Rivers, 
stood  in  tbe  well  of  this  House  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1970,  and  delivered  his  Im- 
pressive address  on  the  Soviet  threat. 

That  speech  became  so  pc^mlar  that 
it  was  distributed  by  the  thousands. 

Again  on  October  8,  1970,  he  stood  Ui 
the  wdl  of  this  House  begging  for  api»o> 
prlations  for  the  nuclear  Navy  and  es- 
pecially for  nuclear  submarines.  On  both 
occasions  he  was  raising  his  voice  in  pro- 
test against  the  weakening  of  American 
military  forces  whoi  he  should  have  been 
in  the  hoepitsd  for  an  operation.  Mendd 
Rivers  literally  gave  his  life  trying  to 
warn  the  Americaa  people  that  our  mili- 
tary forces  are  being  seriously  deleted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Mendel  Rivers  had 
been  sa^ylng,  what  the  Armed  Services 
C<Hnmlttee  has  been  saying  would  hap- 
pen, has  now  come  to  pass.  The  foreword 
of  the  latest  edition  of  Jane's  FlghttDg 
Shlpe  had  this  to  say  about  tbe  Soviet 
Navy: 

By  any  atandanto  tbe  Sovtot  neet  now 
repreaenta  tbe  super-navy  of  a  eoper-power. 
Tbto  tend*  toaerve  aa  tbe  red  rag  to  tbaboQ 
to  aome  oonntrlea  wboaa  q>baraa  at  Influmoe, 
conunensurate  with  tbeir  darJlning  navtaa, 
are  «h»ii>king,  whUe  In  atep  wltb  ber  expand- 
ing navy  Soviet  epbarea  of  Influence  are 
widening. 

On  June  26  of  this  jrear  there  was  a 
keel  laying  ceremony  at  Newport  News 
for  a  new  nuclear-attack  submarine 
named  the  XJJSJB.  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  At 
that  time,  I  dedicated  myself  to  carry  the 
torch  that  he  had  carried  so  well.  I  espe- 
cially dedicated  myself  to  the  restoration 
of  the  UJ3.  Navy  and  to  the  development 
of  an  adequate  nuclear  naval  capability. 
There  is  only  one  way  we  can  meet  this 
situation  and  that  Is  boldly  and  forth- 
rightly.  It  is  a  shame  that  we  have  al- 
lowed our  forces,  and  particularly  our 
Navy,  to  fall  so  low. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  complete 
foreword  to  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  in  the 
RxcoHD  at  this  point  :- 

Foaxwoaa 

Slnoe  laat  year's  edition  of  this  annual 
waa  pubUabed  two  factors  have  projected 
from  tbe  maritime  defence  concept  which 
could  Influence  the  composition  and  deploy- 
ment of  many  navlee  in  tlie  immedtote 
future. 

One  Is  a  sranewbat  belated  but  now  acute 
awareness  evinced  by  hitherto  quite  autono- 
mous navies  of  tbe  need  for  intemattooal 
co-operation  and  mutual  security. 

Tbe  other  is  the  recognition,  not  only  by 
major  powers  but  also  by  smaUer  countries, 
of  the  tactical  power  and  strategic  iniluence 
of  the  fast  and  diminutive  moablp  armed 
with  the  optimum  payload  of  guided  missiles. 

Ironically  It  Is  tbe  new  wortd  sea  power  of 
tbe  Soviet  Union  which  has  engendered  tbe 
yen  for  co-operation,  and  It  to  tbe  Sovtot 
Navy  which  has  pointed  tbe  way  to  tbe 
ascendency  of  the  mlasUe  boat  over  mudt 
larger  orthodox  warships. 
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As  regarda  mtematlonal  naval  co-opara- 
tion,  tbe  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation 
Is,  of  oourae.  now  wall  eataUtobed.  and  there 
tea  Standing  Naval  Force  AUantlc,  a  per- 
manent, multi-national  squadron,  albeit  not 
nearly  as  powerful  as  it  could  and  should 
be;  but  there  Is  no  comparable  mvltl-na- 
ttonal  naval  force  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Recently,  however,  there  baa  been  a  change 
in  tbe  climate  of  (^>lnl<«.  Prom  last  year, 
when  it  seemed  that  few  covmtrlee  offlclally 
showed  tha  allgfateat  Interest  in  the  void 
created  by  a  ootnblnatton  of  the  proapectlve 
wttbdrawal  of  Brlttoh  wanblpa  from  tbe  Far 
■est  and  tbe  preoocupatton  of  United  Statea 
naval  forcee  in  Vietnam  and  the  Ifedlterra- 
nean:  to  thto  year  when,  not  only  several 
navies,  but  almost  every  tbinklng-abead  au- 
thority, to  suggeattng  or  formulating  ways  of 
aiUng  the  Indian  Ocean  gap  from  Cape  Town 
to  Singapore. 

If  the  arms  for  South  Africa  controversy 
has  done  nothing  else  It  baa  shed  light  on 
tbe  problems  of  sustaining  the  European 
ocean  trade  routee  round  tbe  Cape  to  India, 
Pakistan,  Malaysia.  Hong  Kcmg  and  Austra- 
lasia, and  baa  brought  home  to  aU  countrlaa 
on  the  Indian  Ooean  seaboard  tbe  extant  to 
which  they  are  laid  open  to  foreign  maritime 
Infiltration  and  Influenoa. 

The  prime  nseiaslty  would  appear  to  be 
a  multi-national  Standing  Naval  Foroe  Xaat 
ocmprlsUig  waiBhipa  aeconded  from  each  of 
the  oountrles  with  military  or  commercial  In- 
tereata  In  that  oceanic  bemtopbere  from 
South  Africa  to  Indoneato.  Ideally  thto 
Standing  Naval  Force  would  Inehide  ablpa 
from  U.8A.,  Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
India,  Paktotan,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Portu- 
gal and  South  Africa. 

As  regarda  the  new  era  of  guided  missile 
boats  in  spate  It  to  quite  remarkable  bow 
numy  of  the  smaUer  countries  as  well  as  tbe 
major  powers  have  seen  the  light  and  have 
taken  up  the  small  fast  boat  with  the  long- 
reach  blg-puncb. 

An  alarming  feature  of  tbe  past  decade  has 
been  the  prograsslvtiy  Increasing  coet  of 
fighting  ships  of  tbe  categorlea  to  be  found 
In  moat  navlea:  daatroyers,  frlgatss  and  ea- 
eorte.  When  confronted  wltb  thto  eaoatoUon 
problem  several  of  ttie  smaUer  oountrlea  de- 
cided that  the  answer  was  smaller  and  cheap- 
er vesaeto. 

Thto  poUcy  waa  given  impetiis  after  the 
tfnklng  of  tbe  Israeli  destroyer  Eilath  by  an 
Egyptian  mtosUe  boat,  and  several  western 
navlea  became  aware  of  the  poaalbmtlea  of 
equipping  amaU  and  fast  veaaeU  wltb  mod- 
em guided  nUssUe  systems  for  tbe  surfaoe- 
to-sblp  role. 

Of  particular  Interest  are  the  mtoaUe  boat 
flotiUaa  created  by  Norway,  which  represent 
a  conslderabto  Increaae  In  the  effectlveneas 
of  her  navy.  Adopting  the  indigenously  de- 
igned 'Tengum"  system,  four  mtoalto 
launchers  are  being  InataUed  In  six  new  fast 
torpedo  boats  and  six  mtosUe  touitcbers  have 
been  or  wlU  be  instaUed  In  ao  existing  fast 
gunboats  In  addition  to  their  preaant 
armament. 

Oennany  has  also  taken  up  guided  mlsaUe 
boata  in  a  very  decided  way.  Abandoning 
what  seenoed  to  be  a  firm  project  to  build 
four  guided  mlaaUe  frlgatea  of  S.fi00  tons, 
the  German  Navy  to  Instead  to  build  ten 
guided  mlaaile  boato  of  360  tons  and  30 
guided  missile  boata  of  250  t<Mis. 

Among  the  other  countries  wblcb  have  or 
are  building  missile  boato  are  Dennuurk, 
Israel,  Italy,  Oreeoa  and  MaUysU;  and 
Algeria.  China,  Cuba,  Egypt,  Finland.  East 
Qermany,  Indoneala,  Poland,  Romania,  Syrta 
'  and  Yugoelavla,  indeed  most  of  tbe  satellite 
eoimtrlee  who  take  their  marine  armamento 
from  tbe  Soviet  Union. 

Much  the  same  aa  tbe  submarine  was  In 
Um  past  reckoned  to  be  tbe  weapon  of  tbe 
weaker  power,  ao  tbe  diminutive  mlsaile  boats 
with  surfaoe-«o-aurfaoe  syatema  wUI  give 
smaUer  navlea  an  offensive  power  out  of  aU 
propntlon  to  their  modeat  overau  stoa. 


In  fact,  vto-a-vto  a  dountry  with  a  much 
greater  fleet  of  larger  wazablpa  without 
miasUea  tbe  smaUer  country  wltb  mtosUe 
boato  oould  hold  the  balance  of  deterrent 
power  and  exert  a  containing  Influenoa.  And 
wlthaU  the  missUe  boats  are  cheaper  and 
quicker  to  build,  easier  to  maintain  and 
much  more  eonnntnlcal  In  manpower. 

Tet  tbare  to  sssmlng  rtiuotanoe  on  the 
part  of  some  of  tbe  larger  maritime  powers 
to  build  mtosUe  boats.  The  Brlttoh  Navy,  for 
Instance,  has  no  mlasUe  boata  and  baa  not 
shown  any  Inclination  to  operate  such  craft, 
altbough  at  tbe  time  of  writing  Mm  Boyal 
Navy  to  temporarily  using  tbe  guided  mtosUe 
boat  Tenoetty  buUt  by  Vosper  Ttaomycroft. 
The  two  fast  patrol  boata  of  tbe  "Brave"  daas 
have  been  laid  up  and  Britain's  reprsaenta- 
tlves  of  tbe  Ooaatal  Forces  are  three  new 
fast  but  unarmed  training  boata.  However, 
tbeae  are  eminently  soltabto  for  arming  with 
mtoallea  and  doubtleaa  would  be  If  emergency 
required. 

A  great  volume  of  new  facta  and  flgiires 
and  a  large  number  of  pictures  have  been 
added  in  tbto  edition,  the  74th  year  of  issue 
of  Jane's  Fighting  Ships.  For  the  fourth 
auoosaslve  year  tbe  Soviet  section  baa  been 
considerably  enlarged  and  to  now  three  tlmea 
the  Blae  that  it  waa  In  the  late  slxtlea,  refleot- 
Ing  the  growing  slae  and  power  of  tbe  Sovtot 
Navy.  And  the  volume  to  again  issued  earUer 
in  the  year,  the  earlleet  publloatlon  date  In 
the  33  years  of  the  present  editorship.  More 
than  1,100  new  lUustratlons  have  been  added 
in  thto  Issue,  including  over  300  scale  draw- 
ings. Altogether  there  are  some  3,300  lUiistra- 
tions  in  the  book  oomprtolng  nearly  2,700 
photographs  and  nearly  500  drawings.  Partic- 
ulars are  given  of  over  15,000  ablpa  and  craft 
m  110  navies  or  sea-defence  forcea. 

TT.S.A. 

Norman  POlmar,  editor  and  oonq>Uer  of  tbe 
American  section,  has  given  an  outline  of 
the  American  naval  scene: 

Tbe  size  and  relative  oapahlUtiea  ot  tbe 
United  States  Navy  continue  to  decline  at 
what  many  authorities  consider  to  be  an 
alarming  rate.  Tbto  situation,  hitherto  dto- 
cuased  in  closed  seaalona  of  naval  ofliclala 
and  in  thto  annual,  to  now  being  addrsaaed 
openly.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has 
told  Congress  that  the  Navy  has  "a  lower 
than  prudent  level  of  current  forces"  and 
baa  "been  faUing  weU  behind  a  responsible 
replacement  rate". 

The  force  leveto  of  tbe  Fiscal  Tear  1973 
budget  reduce  several  categories  of  warab^ 
to  their  lowest  strengths  for  over  a  decade. 
The  altuatlon  to  evident  in  the  planned  force 
of  13  attack  aircraft  carriers  (one  with  a 
mixed  attadc/antl-aubmarlne  air  wing)  oun- 
pared  to  18  attack  carriers  three  years  ago; 
three  anti-submarine  carriers  Instead  of  alx 
in  1909;  180  cruisers,  frigates  (leaders)  and 
deetroyers  decreaaed  from  MO;  and  98  attack 
submarlnea.  a  drop  of  ten  boata  since  1989. 
The  number  of  nuclear-powered  attack 
(fleet)  submarines  baa  Increased  from  41  to 
57  during  tbe  past  three  years,  but  thto  to 
^jmttiin  compensation  for  the  reduction  In 
deatroyer-type  ships  and  A8W  carriers  wltb 
their  air  groupa. 

Despite  tbe  wlnd-dovra  of  tbe  Vietnam 
War,  tbe  reeponatbUltlea  of  the  ITS  Navy  re- 
main. The  Navy  wlU  long  be  engaged  In  sup- 
porting US  and  South  Vletnameae  forcea  on 
the  Indochina  penlnaula;  the  "Nixon  Doc- 
trine" for  foreign  pdOef  In  the  1970s  calto 
for  meeting  overaeaa  military  oomndtmenta 
and  rssponslbUltlea.  but  with  a  "^ow  proOle" 
of  UB  forcee  overaeaa,  an  obvious  mandate 
for  the  astute  employment  of  sea  power. 
Slmultaneoualy.  UB  strategy  calto  for  main- 
taining a  capability  for  ooimtetlng  the  other 
super-power  at  aea.  But  the  Soviet  Navy  baa 
alraady  exeeeded  tbe  UiUted  Stataa  In  active 
surface  ship  and  submarine  numbers.  In- 
cliidlng  near  parity  in  nuclear  submarine 
strength  (and  a  larger  nudear  aubmarlne 
Qpnatruetlon  programme).  In  eome  leapecta 
tbe  eharaotertotlca  and  oapabUltlas  oC  tha 


Sovtot  tfilpa  dbvlMMy  an  aupeelee  to 
of  tbair  UB  Navy  aountaipaita.  Bipanrttng 
Soviet  naval  operatloiia  dunag  tba  past  tow 
years,  notably  tbe  SOO-ablp^ns  "Okaan"  ez- 
erctoe  of  April  1970,  damonstrate  tbat  tbe  Bo- 
vleta  have  developed  tbe  ablUty  to  operate 
tbeae  ablpa  on  tbe  high  aeaa;  regular  d^iloy- 
mento  of  wartfUpa  to  tha  Oatlbbean,  Medi- 
terranean, and  Indian  Ocean  area 
strata  tbat  tbe  Bovleta  are  In  tbet  using  i 
ablpa  aa  pOUtloo-economlo-mlUtary  focoaa. 

Tbe  only  category  of  warship  In  which 
the  XJA.  Navy  now  mnd  /or  the  n«ar  future 
maintains  a  dectolva  advantage  to  tbe  air- 
craft carrier.  No  other  ship  or  evan  combina- 
tion of  aurfaoe  ships  oan  match  the  vecaa- 
tUlty,  striking  power  and  range,  or  enduranoe 
of  tbe  modem  attack  carrier  and  ber  80  to 
90  aircraft.  Tet  evan  tbto  margin  over  tbe 
Soviet  Navy  to  narrowlBg  aa  tbe  number  at 
attack  carrtors  In  commlaslon  to  being  re- 
duced, tbe  construction  at  a  fourth  nuclear- 
powered  carrtor  (tbe  CVAN  70)  to  in  doubt, 
and  tbe  adequacy  of  the  F-14  wbipAtorae 
fighter  (sucoeasor  to  tbe  F^  Pbantom)  to 
being  questioned. 

In  their  stead,  some  naval  authorities  are 
advocating  smaUer  and  lower-coat  air  ca- 
pable ships,  bydrofoU  mtosUe  boata  and  sur- 
face effeet  ships  for  a  vartoty  at  mlsaions, 
However,  It  seame  questionable  to  oonaldar 
even  a  aquadran  of  air  capable  ablpa.  aaoh 
wltb  perb^w  alx  Barrtor  V/8TOL  attack  air- 
craft and  aU  SH-8  baUcoptera,  as  comparable 
to  a  sln^e  attacdc  carrier. 

But  If  the  United  Stataa  to  asriously  to 
addrees  the  question  of  countering  tbe 
Soviet  Union  at  aea,  or  indeed  tbe  Soviet 
aniea  equlnMd  with  advanced  alroraft,  mto- 
sUe boata.  and  submarlnea,  tbe  question  of 
.iT^«^«iw«iig  and  even  Inereating  attack  car- 
rier strength  must  be  oonsldsred  and  dlfltoult 
dedalana  have  to  be  made.  Tha  aircraft  car- 
rier has  been  vtoble  for  so  long,  proved  itatff 
so  often  In  hot  and  oold  wars,  and  to  ao 
versatile  tbat  Ita  place  in  modum  warfare 
should  be  understood  and  property  evaluated. 
The  ooet  of  modem  air  power — both  land- 
based  and  aea-basad  to  rii^  at  an  aweaome 
rata.  The  ooeta  of  aircraft,  ordnanoe,  auppert 
equipment,  manpower,  aiul  baaaa  aU  are  in- 
creasing. Tlie  CVAN  70  probably  will  coat 
more  than  9800  million  If  constructed  under 
the  Fiscal  Tear  1972  or  1973  programme:  tbe 
coet  WlU  meet  likely  be  a  MIMon  dollars  if  de- 
toyed  tmtU  1976.  However,  tbto  cost  to  com- 
parable If  not  actually  less  than  tba  eost 
of  supporting  an  equivalent  number  of  air- 
craft at  land  basse  overaeaa  in  view  of  vul- 
noabUlty,  pollUcal  conaidnatlotia,  aupport 
and  logistics.  Korea  and  Vietnam  have  amply 
demonatrated  thto  oonqiartoon. 

Solutions  to  tbe  problem  of  maintaining 
a  strong  Navy  with  limited  funds  are  dUBeult 
to  devtoe.  However,  there  are  eome  altema- 
tlvaa  that  warrant  conaideratlon:  To  main- 
tain carrier  strength  tbe  Navy  could  eon- 
aider  a  halt  to  the  construction  of  deetroyers 
and  frlgatea — ^wblch  are  being  crttieiaed  for 
poor  deelgn  as  weU  as  Increaalng  costs — ^to 
permit  carrier  construction  and  operation. 
Thto  would  result  in  fewer  screening  ships, 
but  thto  partiaUy  could  be  oompeneated  by 
increaaed  use  of  shlp-baaed  early  wanUng 
and  antl-anlxnarlne  atreraft  and  heUeoptsra, 
(^Mratlng  nudear  submarlnea  aa  ASW  eeoorta 
for  cairlera,  and  expanalon  ot  passive  defen- 
sive actlvltlea  (e.g.  operating  the  carriers 
under  conditions  of  electronic  allMwe) .  Imag- 
inative oonoepta  of  operation  can  eompeiuate 
for  abortagea  of  eeoorta  as  long  aa  carriers  are 
avaUaUe  to  provide  tbe  Inersaae  reoonnato- 
aance  and  strike  cH>al>Uitlea  over  oppoalng 
naval  fOroaa. 

All  of  tba  above  to  predicated  on  tbe  theeto 
tbat  a  naval  oontrootatlon  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  poadUe  (or  oould  be  avoided  by 
strong  US  i>aval  forcea) ;  slmllarty.  aea-baaed 
tactical  air  wotild  be  tbe  key  in  st4>portlng 
U8  and  anted  oparatlooa  aabora,  and  in  opor- 
ationa  against  other  naval  and  air  foreaa. 
Tlw  North  Korean  capture  of  tbe  US  latat- 
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llgaoM  ititp  M«Mo  «nd  dcnmint  of  a  uiTal 
TwifmnatManna  pUna  hmn  MUatf  attaBUon  to 
«IM  MMmt^  mitttary  thnata  to  US  actmtlM. 

Ett  ta*  atraiifle/nttel—r  batane*  at  tanm 
tb»  XJBBSL  bM  ^itnwl  ■apwnorlty  over  tiM 
Unltad  Stotw  In  numlMn  a<  ICBMi  and  the 
mtatonnaf  timt  eaa  be  daUvered;  and  tbe 
oatrent  Sorlei  batllsttc  mlllr  submarine 
ooostmetloB  rate  ot  at  least  six  sttbmarlnes 
per  year  ooold  gtra  tbe  U8SB  parity  U  nab 
supaslarlty  In  "PoUrts**  typ*  sirixnarlneB  by 
1978.  (In  addttlon  to  wbloh  tbe  uaSR  baa  a 
nnxaber  of  nueiaar  powered  and  dleael-drlTen 
submaimes  with  tfiortar-iange  mlasUea). 
SoTlat  pr  oya  to.  the  strategic  weaporw  area 
ia  of  vtmoat  ooooem  to  US  daf mae  leaders 
beeauae  Improved  (uldanoe  and  multljde 
wartiaad  technolocy  (MOtV)  ooold  permit 
tbe  predicted  aorlat  strategle  forces  of  tbe 
mM-l»TOs  to  destroy  vlrtaaUy  aU  US-baaed 
ICBlCa  In  a  sorpclae  flrst-«trlke  attatt: 
staxultansooaly,  Soviet  mleille  sabmarlnee 
could  daetroy  most  US  Tnannod  bambare 
before  they  oould  become  alitMsne.  Aooord- 
iD^y.  tbe  US  Navy's  41  Polarla/Paeeidan 
submarines  are  aeknowledgad  aa  tbe  most 
mrpivable  VS  strategle  detanent  ft>reea  for 
tbe  foreseeable  future. 

ArgnnMUts  for  parUaUy  or  entire y  nplao- 
la«  tbe  Und-baeed  mtasllea  and  bombers  with 
addttiaaal  misallea  at  sea  are  being  ooun- 
tared  by  avgomfenta  for  matntalnlng  tbe 
nrlad"  of  detetiauce— tbe  oomblaaUon  of 
land-baaed  boaabara.  land-baaed  mlariles,  and 
sea-based  missiles  tbat  have  been  tbe  prem- 
ise of  US  stmtsfflc  forces  for  mors  tban  a 
decade.  Altbougb  modem  tecbnology  arguea 
against  tbla  "trtad".  poUUcal  and  separate 
eervlee  ooncepte  survive.  Increasing  the  sea- 
borne portion  (a  deterrence,  either  In  sub- 
marlnee  or  surface  ships,  would  Increase 
weapon  survivability,  remove  strategic  tar- 
gets from  the  heartland  of  the  United  States, 
and  Mlmlnate  or  reduce  the  need  for  tbe 
Safeguard  Antt-BaUletlo  MlsaUe  (ABM)  sys- 
tem that  wlU  have  tbe  primary  puipoae  of 
protecting  land-baeed  lilnuteman  ICBMa. 

The  US  Navy  Is  receiving  tbe  largest  por- 
tion of  the  propoeed  Fiscal  Year  1973  defense 
budget  allocation  to  the  services,  34JM  per 
cent  compared  to  33.77  percent  for  the  Air 
Vtorce  and  81.68  per  cent  tar  the  Army  (about 
$800  m"M""  more  than  the  Air  Force  and 
$3  bUllon  more  than  the  Army) .  This  la  the 
flrat  budget  since  the  "vuUllcatlon"  of  the 
anned  servleee  In  1947  tbat  the  Navy  has 
reeetved  the  largest  ahare.  However,  tbe  FY 
1978  military  budget  repreaents  the  smallest 
portion  of  tbe  Federal  budget  (32.1  per  cent) 
and  the  imallnt  pcrtlcci  of  the  Orosa  Na- 
tional Product  (8.8  per  cent)  since  before  the 
B^orean  War  of  1980-1983.  A  comparison  of 
FY  1973  defense  spendtng  In  terms  of  con- 
stant doUara  repreeenta  a  decreaae  of  $33.9 
.  billion  from  FY  1968.  the  Vietnam  War  peak. 

The  situation  for  the  US  Navy  Is  serious: 
winding  down  the  war  in  Indochina  will 
make  sea  duty  and  tts  family  separation  less 
attraotlve;  there  la  Inereaalng  boatlllty  to- 
ward the  mlUtary  to  tbe  United  SUtee;  re- 
ductions In  ship  strength  make  deployments 
longer  and  more  arduous:  commitments  are 
oontlnulng  and.  in  acme  areaa.  Increasing: 
Inflation  and  real  coat  Increasee  are  making 
ahlp  and  aircraft  procurement  dUBcult;  and 
new  ahlpa  with  relatively  Inferior  capablU- 
tiea  are  compounding  the  problems.  There 
are  no  simple  answers.  The  US  Secretary  of 
Defense  declaree:  "I  pledge  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  urge  actions  which  will  assure  the 
supremacy  of  the  US  naval  powW.  The  Pres- 
ident of  tbe  United  Statee  avers:  "What  the 
Soviet  Union  needs  in  terms  of  military  pre- 
paredness Is  different  from  what  vro  need. 
Tbey  are  a  land  power,  primarily,  with  a 
great  potential  ehemy  on  tbe  East.  We  are 
primarily,  of  oourae,  a  sea  power,  and  our 
needs,  tbersfore,  are  different." 

VMMJt. 

By  any  standards  tbe  Soviet  Fleet  now  rep- 
raeents  the  super-navy  of  a  super-power. 
This  tends  to  serve  aa  tbe  rad  rag  to  tbe  bull 


to  some  countries  whose  spberaa  d  influence, 
oommenanrate  with  their  defining  navies, 
are  abrlnklng,  while  in  step  with  her  expand- 
ing navy  Soviet  spberee  of  Inltuenoe  are  wld- 


But  It  might  well  be  tbe  case  tbat  tbe  So- 
viet Union  is  Just  as  concerned  alxmt  what 
she  considers  to  be  a  threat  to  her  over- 
ssas  trade  and  ultimate  security,  namely  the 
knitting  together  of  NATO  navlee  and  the 
deployment  of  tbe  fleeta  of  wsaturn  countries 
tbe  breadth  of  tbe  Atlantic  and  the  breadth 
of  the  BkUIc  away  from  tbetr  own  domains, 
aa  tbe  USA  la  wocrled  about  tbe  ««r*»-«"" 
and  broad-ecatterlng  of  tbe  Soviet  Navy. 

After  aU.  seen  through  Soviet  eyeo.  tbe 
naval  squadrons  of  the  USSR  are  only  Just 
off  their  own  Baltic  doorstep  to  tbe  Nortti 
Sea.  only  Just  off  their  own  Black  Sea  door- 
step to  tbe  Bastem  lisdlterranaan.  and  only 
Juat  off  tbeir  own  Vladlvoattdc  doorstep  to  the 
Ohlna  Seas.  It  Is  only  to  their  recent  forays 
into  tbe  Indian  Ocean  that  Soviet  warahtpc 
are  off  lunlta  and  even  then  the  nroiMe  could 

imaatMj  be  made  tbat  they  are  on  i rg- 

fnm  one  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  an- 
other. 

Whereaa.  also  from  tbe  Soviet  potot  of 
view,  the  TTSA  malntaina  a  powerful  fleet  to 
the  Mediterranean  4,000  miles  from  New 
York  and  a  huge  fleet  to  South  Kast  AsU 
84)00  mllea  from  San  ftandsco. 

So  the  USSR  imibably  fears  the  ovmseaa 
extension  of  tbe  USA  and  the  constant  liai- 
son of  the  Bntiah,  French.  Italian  and  Oer- 
man  navlea,  through  NATO,  as  much  aa  the 
USA  fears  the  ever  wldentog  rlpplea  of  Soviet 
sea  power  all  round  the  world.  And  the  USSR 
can  always  say  that  they  are  merely  "showing 
the  flag",  much  the  same  as  the  US  Navy 
has  done  stooe  the  Second  Worid  War  and 
the  British  Navy  did  when  it  had  a  compara- 
ble navy. 

"The  Soviet  Navy  on  tbe  seas  and  oceans 
reliably  guaranteee  the  USSR's  security  and 
Ita  state  totarsrta".  says  the  Soviet  Minister 
of  Defense.  The  men  of  the  Soviet  Navy  were 
tlreleesly  imi»ovlng  their  military  and  po- 
litical knowledge,  suooeesfully  mastering 
modem  combat  equipment  and  weapona,  and 
enhancing  vigilance  and  combat  prepared- 
ness. They  were  ready  at  all  times  to  defend 
the  sea  frontiers  of  the  socialist  motherland. 
Tbe  shlpbulldtog  todustry  was  reaching  new 
achievements  to  equipping  the  Navy  with 
combat  ships  and  formidable  armaments. 

"Our  strong  ocean-going  Navy  Is  the  basU 
of  the  might  of  o\tr  country"  says  the  Com- 
mander-to-Chlef  of  the  Soviet  Navy.  "Soviet 
fighting  Ships  are  systematically  present  on 
the  seas.  Including  the  areaa  where  the  shock 
navies  of  NATO  are  present.  The  presence  of 
our  ships  In  these  areas  binds  the  hands  of 
the  imperialists  and  deprives  them  of  the 
poeslblllty  of  unhindered  interference  in  the 
totemal  affairs  of  peoplee.  This  situation  is 
undoubtedly  not  to  the  liking  of  the  Im- 
perialist 'hawlcs'  who  are  trying  to  distort  the 
purpoee  of  the  voyages  of  Soviet  ships  and  to 
diminish  their  importance  for  the  cause  of 
peace.  Of  decisive  Importance  in  present  day 
conditions  Is  not  only  the  number  of  ships, 
but  mainly  the  quality  of  their  nuclear  mis- 
sile, weapons  and  technical  capabilities  and 
the  high  morale  and  fighting  capabilities  of 
their  personnel. 

"In  this  respect  our  Navy  is  up  to  the 
level  of  preeent  day  demands.  Its  equipment 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  crews  protect  our 
country  from  all  kinds  of  surprises.  The  pride 
of  our  Navy  Is  our  nuclear  submarines,  which 
are  fitted  out  with  a  variety  of  missiles  which 
can  be  launched  from  under  water.  Our 
submartoss,  together  with  the  Navy's  missile- 
carrying  and  anti-submarine  high  speed, 
long  range  aircraft,  are  the  basis  of  the  strik- 
ing might  of  the  Navy.  Up-to-date  surface 
ships,  equipped  with  the  most  modem  weap- 
ons are  astigned  a  major  role  in  carrying  out 
the  Navy's  tasks.  The  Soviet  Navy  Is  an  im- 
piaaalva  datemnt  to  the  way  of  imparlallat 


raaotlon  and  adventurea.  At  tbe  same  tlow 
the  Soviet  Navy  la  a  symbirt  of  our  frataraal 
assistance  to  tbe  friendly  and  freedom-lovlag 
peoplee."  declared  the  Commander-tn-fa<t|f 

Friend  or  foe  wUl  read  what  they  will  tton 
this  peroration,  but  it  sounds  vary  much  like 
"show  the  flag  and  police  the  wwld".  whl«h 
la  what  Brltato  did  untU  the  Second  WoiM 
War  and  what  the  United  Statea  haa  been 
trying  to  do  ever  alnoe. 

Every  year  for  the  last  decade  or  so  a  nsv 
dass  of  rocket  crulsera,  mlaalle  deatroy«B, 
sulMnarlnea,  eeoorta,  mine  aweetieis.  mtaaSa 
boats  and/or  torpedo  boata  has  i4>pearad  in 
the  Soviet  Navy  and  moat  western  obearvan 
have  been  tmpreesed  t>y  their  soptustlcatlon 
and  novelty. 

The  past  year  has  been  no  exception.  Not 
only  baa  a  new  class  of  mlssUe  cruisers  ap- 
peared, the  "Kreste  W  claaa.  brlatUng  with 
their  missile  and  radar  control  coaifAtix,  but 
a  new  type  of  general  purpoee  deatrayar 
leader,  the  "Krlvak"  class,  see  pbotogr^hs 
to  the  Late  Addenda,  and  two  new  classea  ot 
nuclear-powered  submartoea  have  been  op- 
erationally deployed,  and  a  new  class  of 
guided  missile  corvettes  is  being  built. 

So  prolific  has  the  Soviet  naval  shlpbulld- 
tog effort  been  that  USSR  is  now  able  to 
maintain  a  standing  naval  f croe  to  the  Medl« 
terranean  five  times  stronger  than  five  yean 
ago  to  counter  the  American  Sixth  Reet. 
Reomtly  a  US  admiral  remarked  to  tbe 
Bdltor  of  this  annual  with  some  blttemeM 
that  he  could  count  more  guns  to  the  Soviet 
Fleet  to  the  Mediterranean  than  he  could  ta 
his  own  fleet  there. 

Agato.  five  y»n  ago  the  USSR  had  no  war- 
ahlps  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  today  tbars 
are  a  score  of  surface  ships  alone,  and  ttasie 
la  no  telling  how  many  Soviet  submarines 
are  to  the  area.  Tbe  Soviet  Navy  is  believed 
to  be  completing  nuclear  powered  subnia- 
rtoes  at  the  rate  of  one  every  long  month. 
(There  was  a  gap  of  three  years  between 
the  completion  of  Brltato's  third  nuclsar 
powered  fleet  submarine  Wartptte  and  the 
completion  of  the  fourth.  ChurchUl) . 

The  United  States  Is  vny  worried  about 
the  growth  of  the  Soviet  Navy's  mounting 
strengUi  in  the  Mediterranean,  along  Noctb 
Africa  and  to  the  Indian  Ooean.  But  while 
the  USA  is  shackled  to  an  enervating  war 
elsewhere  she  expeots  the  countrlea  of  NATO 
in  general  and  the  countrlea  bordering  the 
Mediterranean  to  particular  to  tocreaae  tbetr 
naval  contribution  to  tbe  common  effort. 

It  la  estimated  that  the  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Fleet  now  comprises  83  nuclecu'  pow- 
ered submarinee,  318  conventi<Hially  powered 
submarines,  2  cruiser  helicopter  carriers,  90 
cruisers  tocluding  missile  ships.  100  destroy- 
era  including  missile  armed  veasels.  ISO 
escorts  of  the  small  frigate  and  corvette  type. 
370  coastal  eecorts  and  patrol  veasels.  390 
minesweepers.  135  missile  Ixiats,  335  torpedo 
boats.  138  amphibious'  ships  and  75  smaller 
landing  craft  excluding  minor  LCMs.  Sup- 
port ships,  auxiliaries  and  service  craft  run 
into  thousands. 

This  navy  list  constitutes  a  very  formid- 
able fcwce  Indeed,  both  as  a  strategic  deter- 
rent and  for  conventional  sea  warfare.  It 
Indicates  the  transition  of  the  USSR  from  a 
land  power  to  a  sea  power,  and  suggests  that 
the  Soviet  Union  la  Just  as  concerned  about 
the  ganging  up  of  smaller  Western  navisa, 
whloh  have  little  power  indlvidaslly  but 
immense  power  collecttvely,  as  the  United 
Statee  Navy  is  about  the  growing  spread  of 
the  Soviet  Navy  all  over  the  world. 

T7M1TKU  KZNGDOIC 

The  bald  statement  to  the  1971  Defenas 
Estimates  that  "Work  conttoues  on  the  de- 
sign of  a  through-deck  cruiser"  was  hardly 
calculated  to  Inspire  credibility  to  the  fuh- 
lonlng  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  the  1970s,  to 
encourage  thoee  to  the  Fleet  Air  Arm  to  pw* 
feet  their  skill  in  those  tocredlbly  efllclent 
dual-element  machlnaa  Ark  Hopal  and  Eofi^ 
(M-  to  aid  recruiting. 
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With  a  change  of  Oovemmant  it  seems 
likely  that  Ark  Royal  will  oonttoue  to  serv- 
loe  until  the  end  of  the  decade  and  that 
togle  will  not  now  disappear  from  the  naval 
aoene  until  her  economical  life  Is  expended. 
In  whltdi  case,  providing  the  so-called 
•throiigh-deck  cruiser"  is  completed  and  to 
operational  service  by  1980.  tbe  vlaUllty  of 
the  Fleet  Air  Arm  would  be  assured  to  oon- 
ttoulty. 

From  tbe  flrat  picture  Impression,  tbe  new 
tbiough-deck  cruiser  appears  to  be  quite  an 
alroraSt  carrier  to  its  own  right,  capable  of 
operating  vertical  and  short  take  off  flxed 
wing  aircraft  aa  wM  as  heUooptera.  "What's 
to  a  name?  That  Which  we  call  a  roae  by  any 
other  name.  .  .  ." 

to  this  particular  case  there  U  qiUte  a  lot 
to  a  name.  Had  it  been  generally  known  at 
the  time  of  the  great  Fleet  Air  Arm  con- 
troversy, when  tbe  late  Government  was  cut- 
ting down  Brltato's  aircraft  oarrlera  right  and 
laft  under  the  expedient  euphemism  of 
•^baaing  out",  tliat  the  new  through-deck 
cruisers,  of  which  three  are  envisaged  even- 
tually, were  going  to  be  so  viable  for  oper- 
ating aircraft  it  would  have  been  realised 
that  it  was  to  the  nation's  toterests  to  maln- 
tato  at  parity,  or  even  above  par.  the  recruit- 
ment of  pUota  and  aircrew  into  the  Royal 
Navy,  thus  ensuring  a  conttoulty  of  training 
and  expertise  right  through  from  the  paaslng 
of  tbe  great  angled-deck  carriers  to  the  ad- 
vent of  the  amaller  through-deck,  aircraft- 
carrying  cruisers. 

Smaller  or  not,  however,  the  new  style 
cruiser-carrier  does  not  appear  to  be  any  the 
less  complex  or  cheaper.  Judging  by  the  time 
it  is  taking  to  get  it  off  the  drawing  board 
and  tbe  flgures  mentioned  aa  being  the  llkdy 
eventual  coat.  £80,000.000  was  the  estimate 
for  the  projeoted  flxed-wlng  aircraft  CVA  01 
which  was  cancelled  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
gioimds  of  economy,  but  the  first  throvtgh- 
ds^  cruiser  will  probably  give  no  change 
ttom  that.  The  constant  fear  of  the  Royal 
Mavy  is  that  it  wlU  price  itself  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

Perbapa  it  could  be  forgiven  if  the  question 
were  poeed  aa  to  why  the  "thtog*',  as  it  has 
been  both  bitterly  and  affectionately  called, 
has  to  be  so  costly.  A  few  years  ago,  tbe  Amer- 
icana wanted  a  class  of  ships  quickly  "to  the 
vertical  envelopment  ooncep't"  to  support  the 
Marine  Corps.  The  US  naval  architects  sim- 
ply took  a  wall-aided  mercantile  hull  of  the 
O  2  type,  virtually  an  oblcmg  steel  box  sharp- 
ened at  one  end  and  falred-off  at  the  other, 
and  fitted  in  all  tbe  offlces  and  shops  required 
to  operate  and  matotaln  helicopters  around 
this  platform  which  of  its  own  nature  pro- 
vided the  large  hangar  to  Its  belly  for  the 
stowage  and  servicing  of  helicopters  and  the 
long  flat  top  for  a  flight  deck.  The  resulting 
first  "amphibious  assault  ship",  essentially  a 
helicopter  carrier,  but  a  potential  take-off- 
and-landlng  strip  for  vertical  flxed-wlng  air- 
craft, was  the  /too  Jima,  built  for  only  $40,- 
000.000/£16.000.000.  less  than  the  coet  of  a 
modem  British  destroyer.  Six  more  ships  of 
the  clsss  have  been  built  since  in  an  average 
time  of  only  two  years.  So  it  can  todeed  be 
said  that  the  USA  got  its  amphibious/heli- 
copter carrier  squadron  cheaply  and  quickly. 
Yet  it  serves  the  purpose.  That  splendid  acro- 
batic fiying  machine,  the  Harrier,  capable  of 
hovering,  lifting  and  dropping  vertically,  and 
crabbing  sideways,  could  be  operated  from 
simple  ships  of  this  type  as  well  as  helicop- 
ters. And  the  flight  deck  Is  ample  for  a  short 
take-off  to  save  fuel  and  boost  the  payload. 
It  Is  greatly  to  be  trusted  that  the  three 
through -deck  cruisers  will  materialise  and 
not  only  for  strategic  and  tactical  reasons. 
There  Is  a  lot  to  prestige.  Prestige  ia  power, 
and  power  is  a  deterrent,  the  last  stop  deter- 
rent before  the  nuclear  one.  But  there  is 
Uttle  prestige  In  an  entirely  small  ship  navy, 
desirable  thoiigh  smaller  and  cheaper  ships 
are  to  many  ways.  There  must  be  the  leaven 
of  the  ci4>ital  ahlp  whatever  form  it  may 
take.  When  Brltato  ceasea  to  have  big  ahlpa 


ftM  wUl  have  lost  face  forever  and  she  will 
have  no  voice  at  the  conference  table. 

Of  tbe  few  big  ships  remaining  to  the 
Royal  Navy;  the  former  flxed  wing  aircraft 
carrier  Hermes  (Brltato's  youngest  carrier, 
completed  only  eleven  years  ago)  is  being 
converted  toto  a  commando  ship/helioopter 
carrier:  and  the  conventional  cruiser  Tver's 
conversion  to  a  commandement  helicopter 
ahlp  la  nearlng  oono^letion.  but  tbe  conver- 
alon  of  her  sister  ship  Lion  has  l>een  can- 
ceUed. 

The  flxed-wlng  aircraft  carrier  Centaur, 
only  flfteen  years  old,  and  originally  a  sister 
ship  of  Herme*.  is  regrettably  being  scrap- 
ped: the  question  could  logically  be  poaed 
why  she  is  not  also  being  converted  toto  a 
commando  ship/helicopter  carrier  (for  Al- 
bion and  Bulwark  have  now  been  running 
almost  oonttotiaUy  for  a  decade  or  ao  and 
must  eventually  be  retired)  or  at  least  toto 
some  form  of  amphibious  ship  combined  with 
a  vertical  take-off  toterim  role,  until  the  new 
tlirough-deck  crulsera  materialise. 

The  laat  two  of  the  class  of  eight  "Ooiuty" 
class  guided  missile  armed  dsstroyeis.  An- 
trim and  Norfolk  have  been  completed,  and 
Bristol,  the  only  guided  missUe  armed  de- 
stroyer of  her  type,  is  nearlng  completion. 
The  first  of  a  new  claas  of  guided  mialle 
armed  destroyers,  Sheffield,  has  been  launch- 
ed. 

Work  oonttouea  on  the  dealgn  of  a  new 
class  of  general  purpoee  frlgatee,  the  "Type 
33".  The  last  two  of  the  38  very  sucoeatful 
general  purpoee  frlgatea  of  tbe  "Leander" 
class,  ApoUo  and  Ariadne,  are  being  com- 
pleted. The  first  of  the  new  "Type  SI"  frig- 
ates, Amazon  has  been  lavmched. 

In  the  underwater  field,  the  fifth  and  sixth 
nuclear-powered  fleet  aubmartosa,  Conqueror 
and  Courageous  are  being  accepted  from  the 
builders;  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ntoth, 
Sioiftaure.  Sovereign  and  Superb,  are  under 
construction;  and  the  tenth  Lb  being  ordered. 
But  a  matter  of  ooncem  is  that  the  number 
of  submartnes  betog  produced  is  not  nearly 
keeping  pace  with  the  number  lielng  scrap- 
ped. The  "T"  class  dleael-powered  subma- 
rines have  gone,  even  though  13  were  recon- 
structed and  converted  in  recent  years,  and 
only  a  handful  of  the  16  "A"  class  conven- 
tional submarines  remain  to  service. 

So  the  backlx>ne  of  the  Royal  Navy's  sub- 
marine patrol  service,  apart  from  deterrent 
and  strategic  considerations,  are  the  21  die- 
sel  powered  boats  of  the  "Oberon"  and  "Por- 
poise" classes.  The  need  is  clearly  pototed 
for  the  urgent  building  of  nune  medium 
sized  dlesel -electric  boats  of  about  1.000  tons 
for  normal  operational  patrol,  fleet  exercises 
and  routine  tralntog. — Ratmons  V.  B.  Black- 

KAW. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me 
for  a  few  ronarks  concerning  our  na- 
tional security. 

It  Lb  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  the 
numbers  of  men,  missiles,  ships,  and  air- 
craft involved  in  our  military  capability 
vis-a-vis  the  Etoviet  Union. 

For  this  comparison,  and  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  threat  to  world  peace,  I  rec- 
ommend a  careful  reading  of  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy issued  on  May  24.  1971. 

Hie  late  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Mendel 
Rivers,  expressed  the  apprehension  of 
many  In  a  major  speech  in  the  well  of 
the  House  on  September  28.  1970. 

These  assessments  of  the  Communist 
threat,  made  by  the  Joint  Committee  and 
Chairman  Rivers,  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  Information  available 
to  the  Congress — not  the  i^pe  dreams  of 
"counter  budgets"  or  the  false  hope  that 
unilateral  disarmament  will  assure  peace. 


Hope  is  a  wonderful  and  sustaining 
quality,  however  it  is  a  poor  basis  for  de- 
cisioDS  <m  national  security  or  foreign 
policy.  In  the  past,  hope  about  the  in- 
tentions of  others  has  led  to  isolatlonlum, 
weakness  and  world  wars. 

If  the  lessons  of  the  20th  century  have 
taught  us  anything.  It  is  that  dedslonii 
on  national  security  must  be  based  upon 
reality.  The  world  Is  as  it  Is,  not  as  we 
wish  it  to  be. 

We  faced  the  real  world  when  we  en- 
tered into  collective  defense  treaties  with 
43  other  countries  in  the  years  follow- 
ing W(H-ld  War  n.  These  treaties  are  the 
highest  law  of  the  land  and  commit  the 
United  States  to  war  upon  certain  con- 
ditions. 

The  realities  of  the  situation  demand 
answers  to  some  basic  quesUons. 

Will  the  United  States  honor  all,  some, 
or  none  of  these  treaties? 

If  the  answer  is  yes,  we  must  maintain 
standing  forces  and  provide  for  their 
mobility. 

If  the  answer  is  no.  our  national  honor 
demiuids  that  tiiese  treaties  be  rQ)ealed. 
In  this  case,  we  must  be  prepared  to  see 
Western  EiutHw,  Africa.  Japan,  and 
Australia  fall  under  the  influence  and 
control  of  the  Soviets  and  a  Communist 
China  armed  with  nuclear  weapons.  We 
must  be  prQ>ared  tor  world  wide  eco- 
nomic and  military  blackmail. 

Short  of  nuclear  war.  the  only  means 
we  have  to  honor  those  treaties  is 
through  control  of  the  seas.  Yet,  our  sur- 
face Navy  has  been  reduced  to  536  units 
and  will  be  further  reduced  by  322  units 
by  the  end  of  June  1972. 

We  are  also  being  out  produced  and 
outnumbered  in  submarines  ci^Mible  of 
cutting  off  our  Nation's  lifeblood  of  raw 
materials,  and  capable  of  devastating  our 
cities  with  nuclear  weapons. 

Our  Air  Force  has  also  suffered  through 
obec^escence.  Our  Army  is  currently  suf- 
fering from  its  greatest  morale  problem 
in  our  history. 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  uncertainty. 
divisioQ,  and  even  expense  connected 
with  our  defense  posture  is  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  democratic  society. 

Partisan  and  personal  poUClcs  too 
often  inflOence  the  development  or  non- 
developmmt  of  wemxms.  Inflation,  wei4>- 
ons  modifications,  and  even  increased 
procurements  are  referred  to  as  "cost 
overruns."  Good  men  axe  accused  of 
cupidity  and  gross  misconduct. 

It  has  become  politically  popular  to 
cast  an  military  men  in  the  role  of  Attilla 
the  Hun,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there 
are  calls  for  an  all-volunteer  Armed 
Force. 

We  are  urged  to  support  a  policy  of 
"peace  at  any  price"  in  one  geographic 
area,  and  to  intervene  In  conflicts  in 
other  areas. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  evidence.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  defense  budget  be  re- 
duced below  pre- 1964  levels — thus  as- 
suring our  decline  to  the  status  of  a  sec- 
ond-rate power. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  have  spoken  in  this 
House  many  times  on  this  subject.  I  have 
never  advocated  the  expenditure  of  more 
tax  money  than  was  necessary  to  assure 
an  adequate  national  defense.  I  do  not  do 
so  now. 

We  must  not  let  f  rustratlMi  lead  to  Iso- 
lattonlBm. 
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We  must  not  mistake  hope  for  reality- 

And  In  our  desire  to  Inunove  the  Qual- 
ity of  tbe  lives  of  our  dtteeo*.  we  araet 
not  forget  our  first  luloiity — oati<»al 
survlyal. 

A  fUi^t  from  reality  means  rellOTlng 
the  past,  and  a  flight  from  Intauatkmal 
rwponsthntty. 

Our  unwillingness  to  pnverly  attend 
to  the  iniorlty  of  survival  must  inevita- 
Uy  remtt  in  our  inability  to  set  any 
other  miorltleB.  If  we  refuse  to  maintain 
a  deterrent  military  power,  there  will  be 
nations  tliat  will  caDUnae  increasing 
their  military  power  until  they  can  de- 
feat us  first  at  the  diplomattc  table  and 
then  unless  we  surrender  to  their  wishes 
they  wlU  be  ahle  to  defeat  us  in  a  war  at 
a  time  and  place  of  their  choosing. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SmATTQN.  Mr.  apnker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to 
eactend  tbeir  remaiks  on  the  subject  of 
my  q)edal  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  then  objection  to 
the  iwuMst  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Toikt 

Then  was  no  objection. 


RK8BQREQATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uhder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucihski)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  PUC'INUKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  Include  a  table  and  other 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PnciMS&I.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
it  is  late  and  we  have  had  a  very  long 
and  difflcult  day,  but  I  did  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  some 
things  that  are  happening  in  the  educa- 
tional Oaa.  which  I  believe  are  of  impor- 
tance and  which  I  hope  wHI  give  them 
some  food  for  thought  during  the  August 


It  occurs  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
may  very  weU  be  on  the  threshold  of  a 
major  turnaround  in  Judicial  thtnHng 
in  this  country  on  the  whole  question  of 
busing  schoolchildren  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  racial  imbalance  or  eliminat- 
ing racial  isolation. 

I  am  aware  of  the  historic  Swann  deci- 
sion and  aoiOB  of  its  ramifications,  but  I 
am  also  aware  of  two  very  significant  de- 
cisions handed  down  within  the  last  few 
wedu,  which  I  b^eve  have  a  significant 
bearing  on  wliat  is  happening  across  the 
country  and  may  very  weU  indicate  that 
district  Judges  are  taking  a  second  look 
at  the  whole  question  of  mass  busing  of 
chOdren  to  overcome  racial  imhitittnfff 

The  most  recent  such  dedston  comes 
fkom  the  District  Court  of  Georgia,  the 
Atlanta  Division,  where  the  court  handed 
down  a  decision  rejecting  a  proposal  for 
massive  busing  in  Atlanta.  Ga.;  and  the 
court  held  that  such  busing  would  ad- 
▼ersely  affect  that  community  and  the 
city's  school  system. 

In  the  decision,  which  I  am  going  to 
Include  in  its  entirety  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  the  court  quite  pix^ierly 


stated  that  the  problem  Is  no  longer  how 
to  achieve  integration  but  how  to  prevent 
resegregaticn.  I  suftimlt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  court  has  very  succinctly  stated  the 
case. 

Yntb.  my  remarks  today  I  shall  include 
a  table  of  a  study  that  I  have  hist  con- 
iduded  showing  the  degree  of  resegrega- 
tlon  which  is  occurring  in  some  typical 
school  districts  that  we  have  selected 
which  are  under  court  order. 

lliere  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  edu- 
cators, and  of  course  to  legislators.  It 
appears  to  me  that  it  is  a  subject  which 
has  even  reached  the  highest  councils  of 
our  GovcnuBent.  nam^  the  White 
House,  because  last  night  the  President 
issued  a  very  strong  statement  challeng- 
ing the  validity  and  the  desirability  of 
mass  busing  in  the  desegregation  bill 
which  the  President  has  proposed  to  this 
House  aztd  which  my  subcommittee  has 
repra-tad  out  of  the  subcommittee  for 
action  before  the  full  committee. 

Indeed,  it  docs  appear  that  what  we  are 
witnessing  across  this  country  is  such  a 
preoccupation  with  moving  jroungsters 
aromid  that  we  have  interfered  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  educational  process.  And 
we  are  finding  that,  similar  to  the  finding 
of  the  court  in  Atlanta,  many  reqxm- 
siUe  parents  in  this  country,  both  black 
and  white,  are  now  seriously  asking  the 
question  whether  massive  busing  is  the 
answer  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  %)eaker.  I  was  interested  in  the 
Atlanta  decision  because  this  is  a  deci- 
sion handed  down  by  the  court  that  has 
been  overly  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of 
minority  groups,  and  It  has  shown  dieep 
campasskm  in  trying  to  put  together  a 
system  whl^  wotiU.  assure  every  young 
Amertoan,  black  and  white,  an  equal 
opportmil^  to  devtiop  intdlectual  re- 
sources to  the  best  of  his  ability.  So  it  is 
rather  significant  and  historic  and.  in 
my  Judgment,  of  more  than  Just  rfiiwlng 
notice  when  a  court  in  Atlanta  says, 
"halt,  stop."  We  want  to  take  another 
look  at  this  whole  concept  of  massive 
busing.  The  court  quite  properly  says  that 
the  problem  is  no  longer  how  to  achieve 
Integration  but  it  is  how  to  prevent  re- 
segregation,  for  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
resegregation  does  occur,  where  do  you  go 
for  furttier  rdief  ?  What  court  do  you  go 
tothenf 

I  think  an  of  us  as  Americans,  black 
and.  white,  can  agree  that  if  resegrega- 
tion does  oceor  In  areas  of  large  minority 
amoentration,  pobUc  inteiest  in  pubUc 
education  will  wane  and  pid)Ilc  educa- 
tion in  itself  will  suffer  enarmously.  We 
need  each  other.  So  I  think  that  the 
time  has  come  soberly  and  dlqiassionate- 

ly  and.  above  lUI.  honflstly  to  dlscoBs  this 
problem. 

I  think  there  has  been  too  much  dem- 
agoguery  on  both  sides  in  discusshig 
this  issue  of  race  relations  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions.  So  it  occurs  to  me 
what  we  are  now  witnessing  Is  a  major 
turnaround  in  Judicial  thinking. 

I  am  awan  of  the  fact  that  two  swal- 
lows do  not  make  a  orlng,  and  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  these  two  decisions 
are  subject  to  review,  and  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Jxistice  Department  has 
already  announced  that  it  win  appeal  the 


Austin.  Tex.,  case  where  a  Judge  similar- 
ly dismissed  massive  busing:  but  all  e| 
this  being  taken  into  consideration.  I 
think  it  is  of  more  than  passing  interest 
when  two  distinguished  panels  of  Fednal 
Judges  decide  to  take  a  second  look  at  the 
whole  concept  of  massive  busing  as  a 
means  of  overcoming  racial  isolation. 

In  the  Atlanta  decision  the  court  stated 
of  paramount  slgnlflcance,  however,  is 
the  obvious  result,  meaning  the  result  of 
the  pnpoml.  Atlanta  now  stands  on  the 
iMTink  of  becoming  an  all-black  city.  A 
fndt  basket  turned  over  through  busbig 
to  create  30  percent  white  and  70  percent 
black  uniformity  throughout  the  system 
would  unquestionably  cause  such  a  re- 
striction in  a  few  months'  time.  Intelli- 
gent Uack  and  white  leaders  in  the  oon- 
munlty  realise  and  fear  it  ReqiansiUe 
dtisens  are  deeply  concerned  with  pres- 
enratt<m  of  biradal  identity  of  the  dty. 
Without  It  the  ultimate  goal  of  equality 
in  all  Its  asipects  is  doomed.  Tbt  oovt 
further  stated  its  various  objections  to 
massive  busing  and  then  addressed  itieU 
to  the  Swan  decision  itself  in  which  the 
court  said  that  Swan  holds  that  onoe  de 
Jure  status  is  removed  a  district  court  is 
not  required  to  integrate  continually  doe 
to  desegregation. 

The  Speaker,  I  bring  these  facts  before 
the  Congress  today  because  as  fthAirnritii 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  (m  General 
Education  my  committee  is  responsible 
for  the  educational  needs  of  55  mUUon 
young  Americans  in  this  coimtry. 

So  I  bring  this  fact  before  the  House, 
so  that  we  may  consider  it,  and  point  oat 
that  there  is  this  possible  turnabout.  Ilie 
courts  are  lodcing  at  the  whole  system 
because  in  my  Judgment  we  have  lost  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  time.  This  is  not  to 
say  we  ought  to  turn  back  the  historic 
Brown  decisicn  of  1954  which  struck 
down  the  doctrine  of  separate  but  equal 
education,  this  is  not  to  suggest  that 
we  should  turn  our  back  on  minority 
groups  and  Ignore  thdr  needs,  nor  is  it  to 
suggest  that  anybody  will  tolerate  an 
educational  system  which  will  deny 
young  people  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities because  of  the  caiot  of  their  skin. 
I  think  we  Americans  are  past  that.  I 
think  that  we  have  reached  an  era  of  ma- 
turity when  we  accept  tbe  fact  that  we 
Americans  are  all  equal,  and  that  we 
must  learn  to  live  together  regardless  of 
what  our  race  may  -be,  or  what  church 
we  worship  in,  or  wliat  our  national  ori- 
gin is. 

But  it  does  seon  to  me  that  there  is 
an  importcmt  and  necessary  national 
dialog  in  this  country  taking  place  on 
what  has  happened  to  the  American 
school  system.  Tou  caimot  discuss  Amer- 
ican education  without  addressing  your- 
self to  the  most  pressing  problem,  the 
turmoil  that  is  betaig  created  In  the 
American  public  schocd  syston  because 
of  the  great  struggle  between  the  races 
and  the  effort  to  try  and  find  some  for- 
mula for  assuring  every  young  American 
an  equal  educational  opportunity. 

Jn  the  Atianta  dedsion  the  Judges 
quoted  the  Swan  decision,  and  said: 

In  Maenoe.  Sinum  bol<l«  ttutt  the  «uen- 
tMs  of  any  unitary  ■j«t«m  ar«  tbe  elimina- 
tion of  Invidious  racial  dlatlnctlons  in  regard 
to  (1)  trmnqiKntatton,  and  (3)  faculty  sad 
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sopportlng  pMBonnal.  and  (8)  extra-ctirrtcu- 
iir  SctlTltlee.  (4)  oonatructlon  and  atte  ealec- 
Uon,  and  the  {weMnce  of  an  (6)  opUonal 
majorlty-to-mlnorlty  transfer  provlBlon.  To 
the  extent  that  they  apply.  Atlanta  baa  had 
auch  eaaentlala  for  some  time. 

And  that  is  why  it  refused  to  alter  the 
original  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  gdng  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  Rxoohs  the 
Atlanta  decision  in  its  entirety.  I  hope 
the  Members  will  read  this  dedsion  and 
then  apply  their  own  rationale  accord- 
ingly.   

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentie- 
man  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Austin  decision  the  court  had  a  similar 
question  about  a  massive  busing  plan, 
and  the  court  held: 

llie  testimony  at  tbe  earliw  bearing  of  this 
eaae  conTlnced  tbla  Court  that  extensive 
croastown  busing  could  only  barm  tbe  local 
education  system. 

And  the  cotirt  quoted  Dr.  Cecil  Hard- 
esty.  superintendent  of  schools  in  Jack- 
sonville. Fla. 

An  unbiased  educational  expert  who  taaa 
bad  extensive  experience  with  croastown 
busing  ordered  In  his  school  district,  de- 
lineated the  many  adverse  effects  from  this 
remedial  taclmlque. 

The  court  said: 

The  added  time  requirements  Imposed  on 
students  by  busing  often  reduce  attendance 
and  produce  higher  dropout  rates,  especially 
unong  minority  students,  and  limit  tbe  op- 
portunity of  all  transported  students  to  par- 
ticipate before  and  after  school  In  extra- 
ourricular  activities,  which  both  parties  agree 
are  an  Important  factor  In  the  educational 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  the  entire  Austin,  Tex.,  decision 
with  my  remarks  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objectitm. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  so  because  I  be- 
lieve that  these  two  decisions  indicate 
perhaps  a  patton  of  practice  and  a  pat- 
tern of  thinking  by  at  least  some  Judges 
have  taken  a  hard  look  at  the  whole 
prospect  of  mass  busing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  now  ad- 
dress myst^  briefly  to  the  President's 
statement  yesterday. 

Mi.  Speaker,  yesterday,  the  Pres- 
ident, reacting  obviously  to  a  growing 
concern  across  the  country  to  this  prob- 
lem of  massive  busing  stated  he  is  op- 
posed to  it  And  he  even  suggested  some 
language  for  an  amendment  to  the  de- 
segregation bill. 

The  language  reads:  'TTo  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  acquire  or  pay  for  the  use  of 
equipment  for  the  purpose  of  transport- 
ing children  to  or  from  any  school,  or 
otherwise  to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of 
any  such  ta-ansportation." 

My  Judgment  is  that  the  President's 
moposed  amendment  to  the  desegrega- 
tion bm  will  make  it  siAsUnttally  easier 
to  get  the  bill  through  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  through  the  House  to  final 
passage. 
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What  the  President  is  in  effect  saying 
is  he  wants  his  $1.5  bUlion  desegregation 
bill  to  have  as  his  main  thrust  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  in  improving  the 
quality  of  education  for  children  attend- 
ing desegregated  schools. 

The  Presidait  is  of  course  right,  be- 
cause as  we  look  at  many  of  the  pro- 
grams in  this  country  now,  under  oourt 
orders  huge  sums  of  maoej  are  being  di- 
verted to  busing  alone. 

In  Tampa,  Fla.,  under  a  oourt  decision 
there  and  a  court  order  the  Tampa 
School  Board  has  to  buy  187  buses  and 
has  to  hire  187  drivers  and  train  those 
drivers  and  set  up  maintenance  facilities 
for  those  buses.  This  is  money  that  really 
should  be  going  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  among  both  the  white  diil- 
dren  and  the  Uack  children  of  that  com- 
munity. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  the  school  sys- 
tem under  a  State  coint  order  there 
which  calls  for  busing  some  278,000  chil- 
dren every  day  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
some  $40  million  a  year— m<mey  that  in 
my  Judgment  could  be  better  used  to  im- 
prove the  qxiality  of  education. 

So  the  President  yesterday  quite  prop- 
erly reacted  and  wanted  to  assure  the 
Congress  that  flna.nHfti  assistance  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  give  to  the 
local  school  districts  to  ovenxune  the 
problems  of  integration  must  be  used  for 
improving  the  quality  of  that  education 
and  not  for  busing  youngsters  around 
from  one  part  of  a  dty  to  another. 

The  President's  amendment  is  going  to 
create  some  pr(rt>lems  because  the  amend- 
ment undoubtedly  is  going  to  be  adopted 
by  the  House  and  Senate — at  least  I  h<ve 
it  will — and  if  that  is  d<me  the  local 
communities  that  are  depending  on  the 
Federal  Govenmient  to  provide  them 
finanrfai  assistance  to  purchase  buses 
and  apenklB  those  buses  will  find  that 
they  have  to  find  this  money  from  their 
own  local  resources.  But  in  many  in- 
stances the  local  resources  are  not  avail- 
able— and  then  there  are  those  who  think 
well,  they  can  use  the  local  resources  for 
thia  purpose  and  then  use  the  Federal 
funds  for  other  needs  and  they  will  find 
the  same  disappointment  because  the 
desegregation  bill  requires  a  maintenance 
of  effort  by  the  local  educational  agency 
before  it  can  qualify  for  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

So  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
shift  local  funds  into  the  busing  opera- 
tion and  then  use  Federal  funds  to  re- 
place those  local  funds  for  maintaining 
the  local  school  system. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  are  now  on  some- 
what of  a  coQlslcA  course  with  Qm  Judi- 
ciary, because  tiie  Judiciary  order  certain 
activities  sud  actions  and  it  occurs  to 
me  that  many  local  communities  are  not 
Just  going  to  have  tbe  financial  ^^ere- 
wlthal  to  meet  those  obligatkms  and 
carry  out  those  court  orders.  And  I  am 
not  siue  what  the  action  of  the  courts 
are  going  to  be  in  that  situation. 

One  court  in  Richmand  City  in  Vir- 
ginia has  ordered  a  local  school  board  to 
purchase  the  buses  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  oourt  order  and  then  ordered  the 
local  board  to  impose  a  levy  agahist  the 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  this  equipment.  I 
should  like  to  remind  the  distinguished 


court  that  tbe  American  Revcdution  was 
fought  over  the  issue  of  taxatimi  without 
representation. 

I  seriously  doubt  if  a  oourt  can  order 
the  imposition  of  taxes  to  pay  for  this 
equipment  and  for  these  services.  So 
while  I  am>laud  the  President's  pnnxxal 
and  I  aipj^aud  the  f  orthrl^t  stand  he 
has  taken  on  this  whole  iiaestion  of  using 
FMeral  funds  for  bnsin«  I  think  it  Is  my 
reeponsiUllty  to  point  out  that  that  ded- 
sion is  going  to  create  some  vwy  serious 
proUems. 

FUudly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
Indude  in  tbe  Raooan  today  an  analysis 
I  have  made  of  a  number  of  typical 
school  districts  in  this  country  which  are 
andK-  court  order  and  which  have  beax 
for  some  time,  sbowlng  tbe  fiight  of 
white  students  as  the  percentage  of  ml- 
xuari^  students  Increases  in  the  school 
system. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  matter  referi^  to  is 
as  follows: 

BaaaoixoATioN  Tabls 

TbM0  statltloa  give  aotne  indlcatlixi  of  tbe 
degree  of  integration  within  tbe  acbo<d  dis- 
tricts and  also  Indicate  the  degree  to  which 
Macks  and  whites  are  leaving  partlenlar 
school  districts. 

This  chart  has  dealt  with  those  achool 
dlatrtcto  wiileb  are  among  tbe  nation'a  larg- 
est 100,  and  of  this  group,  tha  ones  that  are 
In  the  South.  (For  piupoaea  of  this  chart  the 
South  ineludea  Tnaa.  lioaialana,  Iftaallppl. 
Alabama,  norlda.  OeorgU,  Arkanaaa,  South 
CaroUna.  North  OaixiUna.  Virginia,  and 
Tenneaaee). 

AnM>ng  this  groi4>  thoaa  dlatrlets  which 
had  approximately  S0%  bUuA  enrollment  or 
higher  abowed  white  exodus.  There  were  only 
two  exceptlans.  Richmond.  Va..  and  Memphis. 
Tun.  However,  the  large  tneceaae  m  wlilta 
enndlment  In  these  dlatrlets  la  attzllmtalde 
to  annexations  wlilch  have  changed  the  dl- 
my**""*  of  the  districts. 

In  oonsldenng  whether  reaegregatlon  Is,  In 
fact,  occurring  In  those  dlatricta  which  have 
come  under  desegregation  orders,  many  fac- 
tors muat  be  oonatdered.  ^proximately  30% 
black  enrollment,  appears  to  be  a  crucial  fig- 
ure. As  ttte  paroentage  of  blacka  increases  to 
around  that  figure  and  the  degree  of  integra- 
tion within  the  district  Increaaaa,  the  per- 
centage of  whites  exiting  growa.  Xxodus  of 
relatively  small  pereantages  might,  however, 
be  attrlbuUble  to  any  variety  of  factors. 
Some  of  the  school  district  oflBdals  who  were 
contacted  In  the  course  of  this  atxidy  msn- 
ttoned  atodento  being  lost  to  private  aohooU, 
bat  aome  also  rr^r^P^'"*^  employment  ahlfu. 
..^■.ngiT.g  district  botmdarles.  mi^tory  fam- 
lUsB,  eto.,  as  Meeting  annulment  levtis. 
Within  districts,  the  dlreetlen  Is  toward  lower 
penentages  of  blades  attending  predomi- 
nantly minority  achool s.  At  tbe  same  time, 
bowever,  this  Incraaaed  IntegraUon.  In  at 
leaat  thoae  dlatricta  In  which  black  enroll- 
ment Is  30%  or  higher,  may  be  spurring  the 
white  exodus. 

In  — ^w»*ting  the  raaulta  of  white  exodus, 
one  must  weigh  against  thU,  any  poalttve 
•ff eots  a(  Inereaaad  Utar-raetaloontaet  within 
the  mOMtO.  dlstrlota.  Rom  the  flguraa  on  tSila 
thut.  it  is  impoaalble  to  datermln*  the  qual- 
ity of  the  integration  and  the  Interpersonal 
effaets  of  Increased  Integration  within  the 
dlatrlots. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  some 
typical  scbool  districts  in  the  South 
^i^dch  dther  are  or  have  been  under 
court  order. 

Tbese  figures  reflect  the  situation  in 
1968  and  hi  Sa>tember  1970.  We  shall 
view  with  interest  whatever  changes 
occur  in  September  1971. 
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August  4,  19U 


wlBh  the  Mamben  could  see  the  guerrilla 
wAifare  beliiff  traced  fay  th«  Justloe  D9- 
paitant  afitfiMt  theie  peoole.  I  was  di»- 
mayed  to  hear  that  th«  Austtn  declsloo 
is  golnt  to  be  appealed  simidy  because 
they  did  not  croes  aU  the  t%  and  dot  aU 
the  i**.  "me  Jodses  are  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely fMlng  up  to  the  protdcni. 

I  think  my  eolleagne  is  so  rlsht.  We 
Amedcans  are  foing  to  have  to  sit  down 
and  reason  together,  because  this  Is  a 
probiem  that  can  destroy  the  wbaie  ed- 
ucational QTStem.  It  could  bring  great 
dislUustonnOTBt  to  the  black  chUdnn  of 
our  oooBtar  4«  wtU  as  to  the  white 
children.    ' 

I  reuMmber  so  vividly  being  tai  the 
gentleman's  district  and  having  a  lovdy 
young  girl,  a  lunlor  in  high  school,  a 
Uaek  girl,  aitpear  before  our  committee. 
She  broke  down  three  times  and  cried, 
because  she  said — 

ICr.  Oongnanoan.  I  Btn  not  iBftaNBtad  in 
wbetlMr  I  fo  to  Ml  Intsgfmtod  lehool  or  to 
a  ■<gregatiid  aohool.  Wbat  I  want  Ib  to  go  to 
a  good  •ebool,  ao  I  can  go  to  ocdlflge  sad  gat 
the  ttUngB  my  mother  aarar  liad. 

I  remember  also  a  young  man,  a  senior, 
who  had  Just  graduated  from  schotd  in 
Baker  Ooimty,  a  very  bricht  young  man, 
who  said — 

Mr.  Oongreaaman,  I  received  actually  no 
eduoatton  during  thU  last  year,  baeMSM  of 
the  tuzmoU  thcra  waa  in  our  ■cbool  becauae 
of  thaaa  oourt  ordnra  and  all  tbeae  plans. 

He  said— 

We  are  being  abort-cbanged  on  aduoatlon 
simply  because  they  wUl  not  give  us  a 
cbanee  to  learn. 

I  think  these  things  sometimes  are 
missed  as  a  point,  as  a  mark  in  the  cold 
vocabulary  of  the  legal  brief.  It  Is  easy 
enough  for  people  in  Washington  to  go 
into  the  hustings  and  insist  on  every 
i  being  dotted  and  every  t  being  crossed, 
and  fhey  say,  *^ou  have  not  done 
enough."  or  "Yon  have^not  purged  your- 
self completdy  of  a  dual  schod  system." 

If  indeed  a  community  Is  making  an 
honest  effort,  and  the  Judge  is  supervis- 
ing the  school  board,  and  there  is  a  de- 
cent effort  being  made  to  break  down  a 
dual  school  systoa.  to  break  down  dis- 
crimination, to  break  down  the  denial  of 
oppmtunity  to  aU  children,  it  seems  to 
me  that  school  board  ought  to  have  an 
(H>Portunity  to  move  forward  and  develop 
an  educational  system  for  those  chil- 
dren.     

tSx.  SPKNCB.  Mr.  l^ieaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCIMUKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fnffl  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BPENCS.  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  gentlonan  from  IlltautlB  f cr  bringing 
to  our  attrition  the  problem,  which  is  not 
peeuUar  to  any  one  section  ot  our  coun- 
try. I  win  predict  that  In  the  next  year 
this  wUI  be  one  of  the  Uggest  proldems 
we  will  have  throughout  this  whole  Na- 
tion of  ours.  I  Just  do  not  believe  our 
parents,  school  administrators,  teach- 
ers, and  citiaais  throughout  this  country 
will  stand  for  this  Und  of  situation  to 
exist  which  the  courts  are  forcing  on  us 
right  now.     

Mr.  PUdMSKL  I  would  make  just  one 
minor  correetion.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  but  this  is  already  a  na- 
tional problem. 


m  Saa  Franelaco,  where  they  have  or- 
dered maastve  busing,  there  le  violent 
reaction  from  all  the  dtlaens  tbere,  mi- 
nority groaps  and  others.  In  osae  of  our 
northern  cities  the  black  people  have 
stfved  notice  on  the  school  board  If  their 
children  are  going  to  be  buaed  dear 
across  town  they  wUl  refuse  to  send  the 
children  to  adMOi. 

We  ate  flndhig  that  Mack  people,  the 
mincMlty  people,  are  just  as  outraged  at 
these  schemes  a«  are  their  white  neigh- 
bors. 

We  have  looked  at  this  as  a  problem 
affecting  only  the  South,  but.  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Pottinger,  the  head  of  the 
cMl  rights  section  in  the  OoMutment  ot 
Health,  BtecatioD.  and  Wdfare,  tai  his 
stitament  recently  which  appeared  in  the 
OognmaaiowAi  Rboord,  said  that  we  have 
attorneys  in  some  of  these  northern 
■ehooi  districts  that  are  going  back  25 
yean  serutmialng  board  proceedings  If 
they,,  can  find  some  seed,  some  basis 
trtildx  would  Indicate  that  the  school 
system  was  segregated  de  Jure.  Ooing 
back  25  years?  He  said  it  takes  countless 
hours,  that  it  takes  in  some  Instances 
2,000  hours  to  complete  an  investlgattoa. 
IUb  kUid  of  harassment  against  a  com- 
munity that  is  trying  to  do  a  decent  Job 
in  giving  its  children  educationt 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  the  time 
has  come  when  we  Americans  ought  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  this  whcde  subject, 
black  and  white,  reason  together  and  find 
a  common  answer  to  this  problem. 

Right  now  blaek  difldren  are  being 
shrart-changed  in  public  educaticm  as 
well  as  white  children.  I  h(»>e  that  some- 
where alone  the  line  we  can  rally  enough 
support  in  the  Congress  to  get  sotae 
answers  to  these  pressing  problems. 
Otherwise  I  fear  the  mass  exodus  of 
white  youngsters  into  private  schools  Is 
coins  to  leave  the  public  school  system 
a  shell,  a  public  school  system  totally 
segregated  nonwhlte,  a  pabUc  school 
system  which  has  lost  the  support  of  the 
general  puWc. 

I  can  actually  see.  if  we  look  far  enough 
into  the  futioe.  a  public  school  system 
without  any  puUic  suiiport.  and  no  sys- 
tem at  all.  I  cannot  think  ot  any  greater 
tragedy  that  could  beeet  our  country  than 
to  see  the  public  school  system  of 
America  strani^ed  by  its  own  foolishness. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  RXTTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  for  addressing  himself  to 
this  most  important  problem  in  our 
schools  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  desegregation  has  come 
a  long  way  since  it  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  South.  In  lieu  of  this 
progress  the  Supreme  Court  would  do 
well  to  recognize  it  and  begin  to  base  its 
decisions  with  a  greater  regard  for  <inal- 
ity  education.  The  time  has  expired  fbr 
punitive  decisions  and  the  time  has  come 
to  bring  the  people  together.  It  is  indeed 
strange  to  have  our  court  decisions  not  tn 
accord  with  either  the  executive  en-  legis- 
lative branch  oi  Oovemment.  I  refer  to 
the  recent  statements  of  both  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Bducation.  and  Welfare 
and  the  President  ot  the  United  States; 
and  of  course,  from  the  hagiTimnj  the 


dvtl  riidits  law  stated  that  Federal  funds 
wouM  not  be  used  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance or  for  forced  busing. 

The  material  previously  referred  to  is 
as  fallows: 

[In  tlM  VA.  Olstilet  Oourt,  NortlMRi  OUMet 

of  Oaorgla,  Atlanta  DlvMcn] 

Cnm.  Action  No.  6398 

VivUin  Calhoum.  et  oL.  ptatntigB.  v.  M  S 
Cook,  et  al.,  DefemdattU. 

TblM  oaae  is  on  ramand  from  the  Rftb  cir- 
cuit with  (Uraottooa  to  require  Implementa- 
tion of  a  pupU  saMgnment  plan  In  compU- 
anoe  with  the  principles  of  Swcnn  t.  Char. 

lotU-MeekUnbvrf  Board  0/  gdaeoMon. . 

UJ5. (30  L.  W.  4487.  April  M,  1971) .  Spe- 

ctfleally,  it  dliaota  only  two  cbanges:  (l)  The 
psovlalon  for  majorlty-to-mlnorlty  traasftr 
with  transportation  and  space  being  guar- 
anteed under  tba  option  and  (a)  The  fliing 
of  semi-annual  reports.  United  States  v. 
HimU  Couaty  5cAooI  Bocrd,  438  r.ad  «ii 
(8tb  Clr.  1970) .  After  hearing  on  ramand  the 
court  finds  the  following : 


This  caae  is  now  In  iU  thirteenth  year 
before  thla  oourt,  having  bean  filed  in  loss. 
Atlanta  In  19ai-dB  was  one  of  the  lint  ma)cr 
southern  dtiee  oflolaUy  «*»~V^lng  the  dual 
school  system.  In  ita  eoort  experience,  the 
orlgtnal  rlseegregaUuM  ordar  was  one  of  the 
few  unappealad  and  assented  to.  PerlodlcaUy 
as  each  naw  spadflc  to  Brown  v.  Topeka  >  was 
btiatadly  darakvad  by  the  hl^er  ooorU.  the 
Scbool  Board  has  been  retiuned  to  court  and 
given  new  directions  under  such  landmark 
caaee  as  Jefferton*  Green*  Stngleton*  Mont- 
gomery  County  *  and  Ormge  County*  Each 
haa  been  accepted  and  promptly  imple- 
manted.  In  the  interim,  the  system  volun- 
tarily acoeleratad  from  the  early  concept  of 
grada-by-grada  annual  Integration  to  sys- 
tem-wide integratlan;  it  voluntarily  and 
studiously  located  new  schools  and  resoned 
so  as  to  manmlwe  integration:  it  voluntarily 
llberaliaed  Ita  pupU-tranafer  plan;  and  in 
various  ways  Increased  re^mnalblllty  for  Ito 
black  tiearhlng  peraonnel.  prlneipals,  and  area 
suparlntendenta.  Tbrough  oourt  order,  it  has 
advanced  fnm  the  Initial  raqxUrenient  of  two 
teachers  of  opposite  race  to  moh  aehool  to  a 
eomputerlaed  mathematical  distribution  of 
Ita  teomty  by  race  tbroutfaout  the  dty.  and 
fram  hlstotleal  and  traditional  attendance 
sones  to  a  oourt-strpervised  optimmn  Orange 
County  plan.  No  one  has  successfully  chal- 
lenged the  good  faith  of  its  elected  Board  of 
Sduoatlon.  tba  appointed  Superintendent, 
Dr.  John  W.  Latson,  or  of  ita  administrative 
peraonnel  throu^iout  this  uncertain  decade. 
Ita  efforta  ware  eaily  deaorlbed  as  'commend- 
able" by  the  Supreme  CX>urt.  Caihoun  v.  Lati- 
mer, 377  VJB.  MS  (19e4).  Bach  change  has 
produced  eonvulstve  implosions  witbm  the 
system  and  what  baa  nosr  become  the  annual 
agonv  at  Atlanta  has  oauaed  significant 
change  in  the  character  of  the  system,  both 
Idiyaically  and  paychologloaUy. 

Whan  this  suit  began.  Atlanta  had  a  pupil 
ratio  of  70%  white  and  80%  black  and  a 
predominantly  white  faculty;  today,  Ita  ra- 
cUl  complexion  has  reversed  to  70%  VioA 
and  30%  white  and  Ita  4.800  teachers  are 
60%  black  and  40%  white.  From  an  enroU- 
ment  of  1  IS.OOO  studenta  ita  has  dropped  te 
100,000  in  the  school  year  1970-71,  during 
which  it  loat  7.000  whltea  and  gained  1.000 
blacks.  The  system  itself  covers  an  area  ap- 
proximately 16  miles  long  and  14  mUes  wide 
wide  lying  in  Fulton  and  a  portion  of  DeKalb 
countlea.  Tba  Atlanta  City  Scbool  System  Is 
a  so-called  "Independent  system"  in  that  It 
is  separately  organiaed  and  operated  from 
the  county  systems,  each  receiving  direct 
granta  from  the  state,  supplemented  by  local 
tax  funds.  It  la  one  of  the  81  remaining 
Independent  dty  systems  wtthm  the  state. 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  attlda. 


As  such.  It  receives  no  state  funds  for  trans- 
portatfon.  It  haa  never  transported  studenta, 
owns  no  fmssss,  and  there  U  no  school 
•■bussing"  available.  Based  on  Information 
furnished  by  each  prindpal  as  to  location 
and  times,  the  private  Atlanta  Transit  Sya- 
tem  arrangsa  rootaa  to  accommodate  stu- 
dents at  reduced  tarea  provided  by  each  stu- 
dent individually.  The  system  presently 
maintains  138  elementary/primary  achods 
and  20  secondary  schods,  with  two  unite  to 
be  opened  this  coming  year. 

The  white  studenta  remaining  are  concen- 
trated at  the  extreme  northern  and  south- 
ern ends  of  the  district,  while  the  vast 
middle  U  a  broad  bait  of  Industry  and  high- 
density  solid  black  houalng.  Tba  Una  between 
theee  areas  Is  steadily  creeping  towards  the 
ends,  with  Increased  black  houalng  and  di- 
minished white  housing.  Since  1961.  It  hss 
anuaUy  adkieved  substantial  tdnporary  m- 
tsgatlon  by  the  establishment  or  construc- 
tion of  "line  schockU".  However,  84  of  thoee 
schools  have  gone  from  all-white  to  00%  ot 
more  black  during  the  period.  This  "tipping 
process"  is  so  rapid  that  it  sometimes  occurs 
by  the  time  a  fadUty  deliberately  located  to 
Increase  integration  can  be  completed  and 
occupied.  Sddom  does  it  last  longer  than 
two  years.  Since  ofllclal  des^regatlon  in  1061, 
34  new  schools  have  been  constructed,  sev- 
eral of  irttlch  have  been  eepedally  buUt  to 
serve  federal  housing  devdopmenta  In  the 
inner  dty.  Others  were  approprtated  for  such 
purposes.  In  spite  of  official  laws  and  direc- 
tives to  the  contrary,  the  bulk  of  such  de- 
velopmenta  have  been  operated  as  all-black 
since  Inception.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
29  schools  provided  for  such  "oontroUed  sit- 
uations" are  substantially  black.  Enforce- 
ment of  fair  housing  legislation  under  Jonea 
V.  Alfred  H.  Mayer  Co..  893  UJB.  400  (1068). 
and  Title  Vm  of  the  CivU  Bighta  Act  of  1068 
will  automatically  Integrate  tbeae  aonee.  See 
Bightower  v.  Weet,  430  PAl  663  at  666  (6th 
Clr.  1070). 

The  oauae  of  such  frustrating  reaulta  Ilea 
in  factors  completdy  beyond  the  control  of 
school  authorltlea.  Segregated  housing, 
whether  Impdlert  by  schod  ohangas  or  not, 
remains  the  unconquerable  foe  of  the  radal 
Ideal  of  Integrated  public  achools  In  the 
does.  The  white  fUght  to  the  submOs  and 
private  sehoola  continues.  As  far  back  as 
1067,  in  an  offshoot  of  this  case  Invdvlng 
the  propoeed  constnictlon  of  an  dl-black 
school  tan  the  heart  of  the  black  bdt,  the 
problem  waa  aocuratoiy  oharacterlxed  by 
platntlffa'  wltneasea  and  the  oourt  as  de 
faeto  rather  than  de  jure.  Griggs  v.  Cook, 
373  F.  Supp.  168,  afd  884  F.  3d  706  (6th 
Clr.  1067).  Only  last  year,  the  parties  and 
Judge  Hbopir  for  this  court  exhaustingly 
Inveatlgated  poaslble  remedlee  for  over  seven 
weeks  of  trial,  culminating  In  the  orders 
Involved  In  this  appeal  and  remand.  Some 
of  the  frulta  of  thoee  "best  dforta"'  have 
afready  slightly  soured  in  the  face  of  evo- 
lutional de  facto  diangee.  Through  It  all, 
the  Atlanta  system  has  maintained  a  tradi- 
tional podtlon  of  leadership  in  the  public 
Khools.  It  remains  at  the  top  of  the  state 
in  pay  scale,  ourric\ilum  development,  and 
Innovative  efforta  In  quality  education. 


anruATioif 

In  this  Utigatlen,  the  longtime  standard 
of  meaauremsnt  has  bean  the  elaaslfloatlon 
of  sehooU  in  exosas  of  90%-10%  enrollment 
by  race  aa  "mtagrated".  Preaently,  88  ela- 
mentary  sohools  and  18  seoondaty  aohools 
meet  this  taat  In  that  they  have  mt^ratlan 
m  exoeas  of  10%  (many  at  60-80)  of  the  mi- 
nority race  at  suoh  sehoola.  Of  the  remainder 
of  101,  aU  but  46  have  dther  oomplatdy 
resegregated,  serve  ipadal  oontroUed  hous- 
ing dtuatlons.  or  have  baen  built  stnoa  ofll- 
clal rteaagrsgstlon  as  previously  iHsmsssri 
Of  some  46  schools  In  ndtber  eategory,  the 
tnf  onnation  fumlstiad  tba  court  ravaals  aob- 
■tanttally  the  foUowlng: 
M  have  mtagratleo   of  l«as  ttian   10% 


(ranguv  from  l%-7%  black  and  !%-•% 
white): 

7  have  only  token  Intsgratton  (less  than 
iO  Btudsata  of  tba  cppodta  race,  raoglog 
from  1-4  blades  and  »-»  whltaa): 

16  are  dther  aU-blaok  or  aU-whtta. 

The  ctloasat  aohoola  with  a  majottty  at  the 
oppodto  raoe  are  located  as  fdlows:' 

Leas  than  %  mlla.  1. 

%  mUe  to  m  mllea.  6. 

IH  mUas  to  8  mllaa,  11. 

a  miles  to  8K  mllaa.  29. 

Last  year,  1140  studenta  took  advantage  of 
the  unlimited  transfer  option  in  effect.* 
There^B,  in  fact,  no  serious  problem  of  over- 
crowdnlg  at  any  facility.  Annual  sons 
changea  and  exceUent  modem  portable  dass- 
rooms  are  vised  to  take  care  of  increasing 
enroUmenta  In  either  white  or  black  schools. 
There  are.  pr(^>ortionatdy,  as  many  vacant 
dassrooms  at  black  schools  as  at  white.  The 
court  is  convinced  that  no  device  of  packing 
is  being  used  to  preserve  segregation.  To  the 
contrary,  crowding  at  one  school  has  been 
used  to  increase  integration  at  another 
school.  The  Board  assures  the  court  there 
will  be  no  problem  of  overcrowding  at  any 
school  during  1971-73. 

When  the  remand  issued,  the  Board 
promptly  agreed  to  the  spedflos  required 
therem  by  formulating  plans  with  the  At- 
lanta Transit  System  to  aBatd  traniq>ortatlon 
by  direct  granta  to  the  studenta  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  majorlty-to-minorlty  transfer 
option.  Prior  thereto  and  fdlowing  the  is- 
suance of  Stoann,  it  formed  administrative 
task  forcee  to  study  the  poedbQltles  of  in- 
creasing integration  by  pairing,  resonlng 
again,  ete.  All  of  thoee  efforta  have  been  re- 
viewed by  the  court  and  representatives  of 
the  plaintiffs.  Pairing  or  additional  aone 
changes  along  the  line  either  prodxice  sub- 
stantid  hardship  increases  in  travel  time  for 
the  children  invdved  or  seriously  imperil 
existing  integration  at  one  of  the  schools 
Invdved.  In  dther  event,  the  end  result  at 
best  would  accomplish  only  a  temporary 
change  soon  to  be  wiped  out  in  the  histori- 
cal pattern  already  eatabUshed. 

With  the  exoepitlon  of  an  Innovation  in  the 
tranafer  system,  no  sln^e  meaaure  appears 
hopeful  under  the  drcnmstances.  There  Is 
evidence  in  the  prior  record  that  Atlanta  has 
encouraged  maTimum  ntajonty-to-mtnorlity 
transfers  aa  an  indlvldiul  basis.  The  court 
reasons  thai  if  such  transfers  could  be  ef- 
fected on  a  bus-load  basis,  the  proepecta 
can  be  enhanced.  The  Atlanta  Transit  System 
is  in  dire  straMs  Itself.  However,  it  has  agreed 
to  aUow  the  Board  to  utlllae  the  same  total 
number  of  busses  previously  employed  on  an 
individual  pick-up  route  basis  lor  "group 
transfers".  Thus,  if  a  bus-load  group  of  stu- 
denta in  one  area  opt  for  a  tranafer  to  a 
particular  school  of  the  opposlta  race  In 
another  area,  they  can  be  transported  at 
the  sams  time  in  the  same  bus  rather  than 
Individually  along  with  the  general  puUlc. 
l%e  attached  order  so  provides. 

Additionally,  the  Board  has  agreed  to  make 
special  efforta  In  the  black  araa  to  encourage 
such  group  transfers  through  tts  area  super- 
intendenta  and  other  personnd  atatloned 
there.  Already,  It  has  given  wlde-pubUdCy  to 
the  new  tranafer  option  through  local  news- 
pc^pers,  television,  and  radio.  Over  100.000 
bulletins  have  been  placed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood schools  and  a  teacher  Is  on  duty 
to  explain  the  plan  to  all  Intereated  parUes. 
A  central  information  center  with  a  puUl- 
claed  telephone  ntunbcr  has  been  eatabllshed 
to  Impart  the  details  to  anyone  Inquiring. 
Bach  pupil  may  readUy  fv'^j  for  the  new 
tranafer  at  the  schod  be  last  attended  on  a 
quarterly  basis  on  or  befon  two  days  before 
the  quarter  opening. 

ooireLusioirs 

Othsr  than  the  above.  It  U  apparent  that 
the  only  devloe  which  oouM  effect  any  slg- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  artlda. 


niflcant  diaaga  Is  mass  itinlug  in  an  en- 
dsavor  to  adUava  a  SOV-70%  ratio  tltrough- 

would  require  40  mlnutea  or  more  for  eaeb 
child  transported  and  all  of  this  would  have 
to  be  achieved  by  a  syatem  which  has  no 
busses,  no  drlvara,  and  no  funda  with  whloh 
to  acquire  and  oparato  them.  TIm  pairing  «C 
non-cantlguous  attandanos  aonaa  la,  under 
urban  drepmstancea  whare  a  half-mile  Sat 
a  echod  child  la  a  long  dlatanoe  to  walk,  but 
another  term  tor  bualag.  Hie  oourt  baa  oon- 
sldsrad  the  poadbUtty  of  requiring  (ha  trans- 
portatlon  of  black  atudanta  from  the  center 
to  the  adUto  ends.  This  move  is  opposed  by 
a  large  group  of  blacks  except  on  a  vduntary 
baala  as  described.  On  the  facta  alone,  the 
oourt  concludes  that  wholeeale  baaing  Is 
neither  "reaaonable,  feasible,  or  workable.'' 

Of  paramount  dgnlficance,  however,  is  the 
obvious  rsault.  Atlanta  now  atands  on  the 
brink  of  he«wmlng  an  all-Mack  dty.  A  fruit- 
basket  turnover  through  busing  to  create  a 
80%  whltfr-70%  black  unlfoimtty  throtigliout 
the  system  would  unquestionably  cause  such 
a  result  in  a  few  "«o"ths  time.  InteUlgent 
black  aiMl  white  leadership  in  the  community 
reallass  and  fears  It.  Beepondble  dtlaens 
both  In  and  out  of  the  schod  ^stem  aia 
deeply  concamed  with  preeervatlon  of  the 
blraclal  Idanttty  of  the  dty.  Without  It,  tba 
ultimata  goal  of  equaUty  In  aU  Ita  aspeeta  te 
doomed  and  Atlanta's  podtlon  of  leadership 
is  severdy  threatened. 

The  Atlanta  Sohod  Board  la  nMda  op  of 
tan  members,  three  of  whom  are  blaek.  Ita 
chairman  Is  Or.  Benjamin  Ifays.  a  rnspsdlad 
black  educator  and  dvU  rlgbta  leader.  Tba 
Board  deems  It  unraaliatlo  to  go  farther  **»*" 
stated  and  unwise  to  do  so.  The  Bir«^^i 
Committee  appointed  by  this  oourt  U  com- 
posed of  tan  ootstaadlng  dvio  w?d  budnasa 
leaders,  five  of  each  raoe.  Ita  Chairman  la  Mr 
Lyndon  Wade,  the  blaok  Bxaeutlva  Saeia- 
tary  of  the  Urban  League.  A  majority  of  9  "^ 
of  Ita  meoiberB  have  furnished  the  aoort  with 
a  reedutlon  praising  the  Board's  efforts  and 
recommending  no  farther  aetlca.  abort  of 
mass  bxistng,  the  |ti»iT»*iw.  ^rhoee  nminesi 
and  advlaors  have  vast  axperlanoe  In  suoh 
matters  can  offer  no  othar  altematlvea.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Bducation  "^  Wd- 
fare has  long  sgo  approved  the  preeent  plana. 

The  remedy  of  mass  bussing  under  theaa 
circumstances  is  rejected.  Nor  is  it  rtnwiieil 
required  under  Sumnn.  "An  objection  to 
tranq>ortatlon  of  studenta  may  have  validity 
when  the  time  or  dlatance  of  travd  is  so 
great  as  to  risk  dtiier  the  hedth  of  the  chil- 
dren or  slgnifleantly  impinge  on  the  edntia- 
tlond  prooeas."  [Bieann  at  Part  V(4)  ] 

The  time  and  dlstanoe  which  would  be 
invdved  la  Inqiraetlcal.  particularly  for  chil- 
dren In  the  primary  and  dementary  grades. 
IT  the  premise  of  Brown  is  correct  and  edu- 
cation in  an  aU-black  system  Is  Injorloua. 
then  certainly  the  resulta  here  would  Im- 
pinge the  educational  pimnas  for  the  chil- 
dren remaining.  At  least  now  there  is  com- 
plete integration  *'«w«"U^'nUTBly  and  sob- 
stanttd  Integration  In  pupU  mttgnmant  m 
a  similar  situation  (Itempbls),  the  mitVh 
Olrouit  In  ita  poat-S«w«a  remand.  Indicated 
that  the  "extendve  transportation  of  pupUs 
to  schods  aU  over  the  city.  reganUeas  of  dis- 
tances Invdved  In  order  to  establish  a  llaad 
ratio  In  each  schod"  is  not  reqalred;  and 
seemingly  reocmmands  that  the  trtal  oourt 
rsvlew  aU  of  thoee  other  davtaee  alivady  ccn- 
sldered  In  Atlanta.  Mortherote  v.  Board  of 

Kdueation, F.9d )«Ok  dr.,  JUaa 

7.  1971). 

5i0ana  hdds  that  once  de  fure  statoa  la  x»> 
movsd  that  a  schod  district  U  not  requliad 
to  relntegrata  oonUnually  due  to  de  faeto 
changes.  'Vdthar  sctood  aathocltlas  nor  dla- 
trlot  oourto  are  oonatltutionaUy  raquliad  to 
make  year-by-year  adjustmenta  of  the  radal 
compodtlon  of  student  bodies  once  the  af- 
flrmatlva  duty  te  dassgragata  has  been  ao- 

oOdal  action  is  eummated  from  th«  sy»- 
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[Smmim,  Put  VI).  On  tHU  ImmIb.  tho* 
eonHrtiffiMe  marlt  to  tIM  poMtloa  ttuit 

M»  OKiflbt  to  be  itlimlBwil  forthwith. 
AVmat^'m  (U  furs  stetus  hat  long  Mno*  bMn 
wmo^i<  bjr  Bowd  aetloii  And  by  wioc— Itw 
eoun  dMMM.  Kb  prwnt  proM«o»  an  an- 
ttniy  d«  /wto.  TImm  to  alMOIutely  no  «t1- 
«MM*  Off  any  aSrawttva  aetk»  by  tha  board 
to  ineraaaa  ■■giBgalluii.  Of.  Bob$<m  v.  Hoiucn, 
no  F.  Supp.  730  (O.CJ>.  1970) .  TO  tita  con- 
trary, an  oOelal  aetlon  for  many  yean  has 
baan  to  prmuuta  totagmtton.  It  q>paan  to  be 
a  vattary  tjmtm  "wttlilB  whlob  no  perMm 
to  to  ba  affaettraly  aartadad  tram  any  aebotd 
baeanaa  tf  xaoa  or  ootor."  iUcxandar  «.  Holmea 
OouMtjf  Bomd  of  Mnoatfoa.  999  XJS.  10 
<t9M).  On  aaeh  baato.  Atlante  to  entitled  to 


Bowarer,  Aoald  Swann  ba  eonsldered  as 
a  atartlnf  point  for  siKsh  a  goal,  the  preaent 
qoaltfy.  In  enence,  Swann  b<Ada  that  the 
waaantlali  of  any  unitary  syatem  are  the  cllin- 
Inatlon  of  Invldloiu  racial  dtotlnetlona  In  re- 
•ud  to  (1)  tnutoportatlon,  (3)  faculty  and 
nqipntlng    paraonnal     (3)     eztxaeurrlcular 
aettTltlea.   (4)   oonatruotlon  and  alta  aaiee- 
tlon.  and  the  praaence  of  an  (6)  optional  ma- 
]ortty-to-minorlty  transfer  proTlakm.  To  the 
eattent  that  they  apply.  Atlanta  haa  had  such 
easentlals  for  some  time.  With  thU  order, 
the  payment  of  pubUc  traiMportatlon  and 
■paea  guarantee  haa  been  added  to  the  trans- 
fer provtolon.  On  pupil  aaalgnmant,  the  Oourt> 
alttlng  In  equity,  may  utlUae  any  number  of 
devloea  to  acdUere  a  "realistic  and  workable" 
plan  for  the  dlstrlot.  All  of  the  derloea  named, 
with  the  exception  of  mass  buaalng,  have 
been  oonaldared  by  the  Board  and  the  Court 
and  optimum  results  obtained.  Insofar  as 
ona-race  aohooto  are  oonoemad.  the  Board 
haa  satianed   Its   burden   of   Showing   that 
"thair  radal  oompoaltlon  Is  not  the  result  of 
present  or  past  diaerlmlnatory  action  on  thair 
part."    [Swomt,    Part    V(2)].»    Accordingly, 
upon  ln4>leraentatlon  of  the  attached  order, 
the  system  win  be  JudldaUy  deolaiad  uni- 
tary and  a  dmmtosal  wUl  be  directed  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1078,  the  court  retaining  the  Inher- 
ent juriadlotlon  to  deal  with  future  prob- 
laraa.»  "But  in  the  abaence  of  a  showing 
that  either  the  school  authorltlea  or  some 
other  agency  of  the  State  has  deliberately 
aUampted  to  fix  or  altar  demographic  pat- 
terns to  alfect  the  racial  oompoaltlon  of  the 
aehoolB.  further  interrontlon  by  a  dlatrlet 
court   should   not   be   neceeeary."    lawfOM 
l^rtVl).  '       '  ' 

Comcxirr 

Looking  ahead,  the  court  Is  compelled  to 
note  that  the  critical  point  for  public  ed- 
ucation in  the  City  of  AtlanU  and  its  envl- 
rons  has  been  reached.  The  situation  calls 
for  a  sweeping  ezamlnaUon  of  lu  relatlon- 
ahip  to  housing,  planning,  finances,  rapid 
transit  and  all  the  other  external  factors 
which  vitally  affect  its  role  in  the  commu- 
nity. Apparently,  no  serloua  effort  has  been 
expended  on  the  question  of  consolidation 
of  the  Atlanta  system  with  the  Pulton  Coun- 
ty system.  In  terms  of  efflclency,  taxea,  and 
quality  education,  such  consolidations  nor. 
mally  produce  long-range  Improrementa.  In 
terms  of  the  current  problem,  such  coo- 
aoUdation  might  well  produce  partial,  even 
though  not  perfect.  soIuUom.  Certainly  for 
many  reasons  connected  aitd  unconnected 
with  thto  caae,  thto  ooe  aq>eet  ought  to  be 
atodtod  without  dtiay.  In  any  such  inves- 
tlgatton,  the  proper  vehicle  should  be  com- 
munity-wlde.  crossing  lines  of  Industry,  gov- 
ernment, and  transpMDrtatlon  as  weU  as  ed- 
ueatlcm.  While  the  School  Board  should 
certainly  participate,  it  cannot  function 
successfully  alone. 'A  q>eclal  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee of  both  races  might  be  appropriate. 
The  existing  Blraelal  Committee  might  wMl 
be  expanded  to  30-90  members  to  under- 
take such  a  task.  If  so.  the  court  would 
gladly  entertain  a  motion  by  any  party  or 
the  oommlttaa  ItaeU  to  add  sufficient  mem- 
bers to  reprcaent  the  other  community  as- 


pecU  involved  ShoH  of  such  orracal  laaval- 
iiatlon,  the  Atlanta  system  faces  a  dUBcult 
task  in  merely  "hanging  on"  to  Its  preaent 
position,  awaiting  the  uncertain  revoaal  of 
white  fiight  fnun  Its  limits. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Thto  the  38th  day  of  July,  1071. 
amnr  O.  Smtth.  Jr., 

VS.  DUtriet  Judge. 
Albbbt  J.  HBKoaxaox.  Jr.. 

U.S.  IHgtriet  Juig€. 
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'  Theee  distanoee  are  calculated  In  straight 
lines  without  regard  to  traffic  patterns,  trana- 
portatlon  baniara,  etc.  In  many  instanoea, 
there  U  an  Intervening  interstate  highway, 
railroad,  or  sinUlar  artlffclal  barrier. 

*  Under  the  old  freedom-of -choice  provl- 
slona,  an  unuauaUy  large  number  of  blacks 
by-passed  closer  white  and  black  schooU  to 
attend  a  "preetlge"  black  school;  and  white 
students  by-passed  closer  white  and  negro 
schools  to  attend  a  "prestige"  white  school. 

''The  tenth  member  was  out  of  the  dty 
for  an  extended  abaence. 

*  As  seen,  on  a  school -by-echool  baato  there 
to  existing  integration  of  some  kind  or  there 
to  a  piirely  de  facto  situation  occxurlng  since 
offldal  desegregation  In  aU  but  16  all-black 
or  all-white  schooto.  or  lees  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  facllltlee  In  operation. 

"In  thto  reapect,  it  should  be  made  clear 
thart  for  the  preaent,  the  Sin^leton-type  fac- 
ulty assignment  ordered  by  the  court  on 
March  20,  1970,  calto  for  an  annual  adjust- 
ment. See  Carter  v.  West  Feliciana  Parish 
School  Board.  433  P.ad  876  (6th  Clr.  1970). 
Implicit  In  the  attached  order  to  the  ad- 
monition that  It  be  so  administered  until 
fxirtber  direction   to  received. 

[In  the  VS.  District  Court,  Northern  Dtotrlct 
of  Oeorgla,  Atlanta  Division] 

Civn.  Acnoiv  No.  6399 

Vivian  Calhoun,  et  al.  Plaintiffs,  v.  Ed  S. 
Cook,  et  al.  Defendants. 

Upon  consideration  of  thto  case  under  the 
remand  of  the  Pifth  Clrctilt,  the  defendant 
to  ordered  and  directed  as  fcdlows: 

1.  To  abide  by  the  previous  decrees  of  thU 
court  regarding  faculty  and  pupil  assign- 
ment In  the  Atlanta  public  schooto  and  spe- 
clflcaUy  the  orders  of  Pebruary  0,  1070; 
March  30,  1070;   and  August  31.  1070; 

3.  To  provide  for  majority -to-mlnorlty 
tranafers  by  application  at  the  school  last 
attended  or  at  the  central  office  each  quarter 
of  the  school  year  at  any  time  on  or  before 
the  second  day  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter  with  space  to  be  guaranteed 
each  ^plicant  at  the  school  of  hto  choloe. 

3.  To  provide  for  transportation  for  ma- 
Jcrity-to-minority  transfers  on  the  following 


(a)  Where  a  suffldent  ntunber  of  students 
from  a  given  community,  zone,  or  point  of 
origin  wiU  be  traveling  to  a  single  destina- 
tion, transportation  will  be  provided  by 
direct-billing  contract  with  the  Atlanta 
Tranalt  System  or  some  other  carrier. 

(b)  Where  the  number  of  children  moving 
to  a  given  destination  schotd  to  smaUer  than 
a  bus  load,  transportation  will  be  provided 
In  the  form  of  special  bus  tokens,  distributed 
directly  to  the  pupil  involved  on  a  veekly 
baato,  to  be  used  on  regular  Atlanta  Transit 
System  routea. 


4.  Tb  fumtoh  to  the  oourt  and  to  the 
Blraelal  Committee  through  its  chairman. 
reporta  on  at  least  a  semi-annual  baato  by 
October  1st  and  Pebniary  let  of  each  ysar 
wmtalnlng  the  data  set  out  in  Appendix 
"B"  of  the  dtotrlct  court  ordw  approved  ia 
United  State*  v.  Hinds  County  School  Board, 
438  P.  3d  611  (6th  Olr.  1070).  If  such  data 
to  presently  available  in  the  existing 
numthly /quarterly  reporta  published,  such 
reporta  may  be  furnished  in  lieu  of  a  special 
report. 

6.  TO  consult  with  the  Blraelal  Committee, 
in  its  advtoory  capacity,  in  the  areas  of  the 
promulgation  and  maintenance  of  school 
aone  lines,  in  the  wleotlon  of  sites  for  new 
schooto,  in  student  transfer  and  school  trai». 
portatlon  poUdea,  together  with  such  addi- 
tional matters  as  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Blradal  Committee  by  the  School  Board 
for  oooaultation  and  advice.  United  State*  *. 
Hind*  County  School  Board,  433  P.  ad  611 
at  613  (6th  Clr.  1970). 

To  the  extent  stated  herein,  relief  is 
granted:  otherwiae,  it  to  denied.  The  motion 
by  plaintiffs  to  hire  a  prfeeslonal  consult- 
ant at  the  expense  of  defendant  to  rejected. 
Considering  the  experience  of  the  parties 
and  the  court  In  theee  matters,  and  the 
obvious  factual  situation,  such  expense  to 
deemed  unnecessary.  Moreover,  such  action 
would  dtiay  these  proceedings  several  more 
weeks  up  to  the  projected  opening  of  school. 

It  to  BO  ordered. 

Thto  the  38th  day  of  July.  1071. 
SmifXT  O.  SiCTTR.  Jr., 
United  state*  Diatrict  Judge. 
ALasar  J.  HxNoxaaoif,  Jr., 
UiUted  states  District  Judge. 

(In  the  VS.  Dtotrlct  Court,  Western  District 
of  Texas,  Austin  Division] 
United  States  of  America  vs.  Texas  EOu- 
cation  Agency,  et  al.    (Austin  Ind.  School 
District). 

Cim,  Acnoir  No.  A-70-CA-80 

KXMOBANDUK    OPINION     AND    OXDEa 

On  June  38,  1071,  thto  Court  entered  aa 
Order  determining  the  abaence  of  de  ivn 
segregation  against  Mexican  Americans,  but 
the  ocmtintiatlon  of  the  vestigee  of  a  dual 
achool  system  as  regards  Bladu.  Thto  Order 
ineorporataa  that  earlier  Memorandum  Opin* 
ion  and  Order  and  proceeds  to  outline  a  plan 
tot  eliminating  the  dual  school  system. 

Despite  thto  Court's  repeated  requeato  for 
a  Joint  plan,  the  partlea  ware  abto  to  agree 
only  as  to  the  high  echoed  integration  (dan 
submitted  by  the  Austin  Independent  School 
District.  See  Report  and  Submtoslon  filed 
July  16,  1071.  As  regards  Junior  highs,  the 
Plaintiff  continued  to  disregard  thto  Court's 
guideline  three  as  to  the  unsultability  of  An- 
doaon  t<x  a  Junior  or  senior  high  facility. 
The  previously  determined  unsultability  of 
the  Anderson  facility,  the  greater  coats,  and 
longer  transportation  time  Involved  in  the 
Plalntlira  plan  reqiiire  thto  Court  to  reject  it. 
See  Defendant's  Kxhlbits  37  and  83. 

In  reviewing  the  plans  submitted  for  ele- 
mantary  echoed  integration,  thto  Court  first 
reltaratea  ita  guideline  calling  for  minimised 
busing.  The  teatlmony  at  the  earlier  hearing 
of  thto  case  convinced  thto  Court  that  ex- 
tensive croestown  busing  could  only  harm 
the  looal  education  syatem.  Or.  Cecil  Bar- 
desty.  Superintendent  of  Schooto  In  Jack- 
sonville, Plorlda,  an  unbiased  educational 
expert  who  haa  had  extensive  expertonce 
with  orosstown  busing  ordered  in  hto  school 
dlMrlct,  delineated  the  many  adverse  effects 
from  thto  rapnadlal  technique.  The  added 
time  raquircBienta  impoaed  on  studento  by 
busing  often  Vyiuca  attendanoe  and  produce 
hlghar  dropout  IVUI.'  eq>eolally  among  ml- 
tiority  students,  and  limit  the  opportunity 
of  all  transported  students  to  participate  be- 
fore and  after  school  in  eatra-currlcular  ao- 
tivitiaa,  which  both  partlaa  agree  are  an  Im- 
portant teotor  in  tlia  educational  proosM 
Busing  aindlarly  raducaa  parental  partlolpa- 
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Uon  In  school  aotlvltlaa.  particularly  where 
It  necaasitatea  dividing  a  family's  children 
among  a  ntunber  of  aohooto,  It  also  taxes 
the  oapabillty  of  health  facUltiee  in  individ- 
ual schooto  to  deal  with  at-school  injurlea 
^fui  illnnnnni  Of  course,  the  objections  to 
busing  thus  far  enumerated  might  in  many 
elrcumstanoea  apply  with  equal  validity  to 
the  traditioiial  role  bus  transportation  has 
played  in  overcoming  the  geogra{^cal  sepa- 
ration between  pupil  and  school.  However, 
•ueh  objections  take  on  a  new  and  much 
targar  dlmenaion  in  the  urban  environment 
whtm  massive  tranaportation  of  students  to 
involved. 

Moreover,  both  Dr.  Hardesty  and  Dr. 
Davidson  further  testified  that  busing  stu- 
dents slmfdy  to  achieve  racial  balance,  as 
opposed  to  the  traditional  function  of  bus 
transportation,  raises  new  educational  prob- 
lems not  heretofore  experienced.  Traiupor- 
tatlon  of  students,  particularly  the  very 
young,  from  their  home  neighborhoods  Into 
strange  and  often  hostile  environments 
causes  raised  anxiety  levels  In  both  students 
and  their  teachers  that  constitute  peycho- 
loglcal  barriers  to  learning  progress,  and  sub- 
jects students  to  traumatic  experiences  that 
they  are  not  equipped  by  age  or  experience  to 
handle.  The  Court  to  also  aware  Ot  other  bar- 
riers posed  by  community  oppoaltion  to 
forced  busing.  Cf .  United  Statea  v.  Haynaa, — 
PJd.  —  No.  71-1166  (6th  Clr.  June  17.  1071) . 
Because  such  large  numbers  of  students 
must  be  transported  within  a  reasonably 
short  period  of  time,  busing  to  achieve  de- 
segregation In  Austin  will  necessitate  assem- 
bly of  students  at  their  neighborhood  schooto 
prior  to  transporting  then .  to  another  school. 
Thus  Inclement  weather  may  poee  problems 
In  sheltering  up  to  twice  the  school's  stu- 
dent capacity  during  the  busing  period  In 
the  morning  and  afternoon.  Moreover,  In 
Austin,  the  bus  routes  would  require  trans- 
porting many  students  through  a  heavy 
traffic  complex  consisting  of  downtown  Aus- 
tin (Colorado  River  to  llth  Street),  the 
Capitol  complex  (I3th  Street  to  10th  Street) 
and  the  University  of  Texas  campus  (10th 
Street  to  approximately  27th  Street).  The 
traffic  situation  to  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  Interstate  Highway  36,  which  to  the 
main  north-aouth  traffic  artery  in  Austin,  to 
undergoing  major  construction  work  Involv- 
ing the  closing  of  traffic  lanes  and  various 
detours.  Thto  Court  therefore  finds  that  the 
traffic  situation  presents  a  serious  and  sub- 
stantial obstacle  to  the  safe  transportation  of 
scho(d  children.  Plnally,  It  should  be  noted 
that  transportation  coats  in  excess  of  those 
normally  Incurred  in  the  traditional  f\inc- 
tlon  of  busing  are  eeaentially  a  non-produc- 
tive expenditure,  since  such  ooets  contribute 
little,  if  anything  to  academic  achievement. 
Dollars  spent  on  additional  buses,  driver's 
salaries,  gasoline,  tires  and  other  mainte- 
nance yield  little  or  no  educational  return 
to  the  commiuilty;  dollars  spent  on  produc- 
tive programs,  teacher's  salaries,  books,  fa- 
cilities and  teaching  equipment  do. 

Accordingly,  thto  Court  finds  aa  a  fact  that 
busing  to  achieve  desegregation  in  the 
Austin  community  will  result  in  serious 
Interference  with  the  educational  process. 
Because  of  thto,  the  Court  has  examined 
both  the  HEW  Recommendations  and  the 
AISD  plan  with  a  view  toward  minimtgjng 
busing  and  mailmlr.lng  the  use  of  neigh- 
borhood schooto.  Normally,  in  faahionlng  a 
remedy,  the  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
entitled  to  great  weight,  U.S.  v.  Jefferson 
County  Board  of  Bdiusatioa.  373  P.  3d  836.  847 
(&th  Clr.  1066),  and  "the  school  districts 
are  to  bear  the  burden  of  demonstrating 
beyond  queation,  after  a  hearing,  the  un- 
workabillty  of  the  [HEW]  proposato  .  . 
Carter  v.  West  Pellctona  Parish  School  Bd., 
306  U.S.  390,  292  (1069)  (concurring  opinion 
of  Justice  Harlan.)  In  the  instant  case, 
however,  the  evidence  adduced  at  trial,  < 


daily  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of  Mr. 
Cunningham  and  Dr.  Davidson,  shows  that 
deq>lte  AISD's  repeated  attempts  to  com- 
municate with  HEW,  over  a  period  of  several 
months,  nothing  was  forthcoming  from  HEW 
until  approximatriy  80  days  prior  to  trial. 
At  thto  time,  HEW  filed  with  thto  Court  its 
ocmunents  on  the  deaegregation  plan  formu- 
toted  by  the  AISD.  Theee  comments  (Letter 
from  Thomaa  Kendrlck,  Senior  Program 
Officer  to  Dr.  Jack  Davidson,  Superintendent, 
AISD,  dated  and  filed  May  14,  1071)  [Here- 
inafter called  HEW  Recommendations]  as 
they  have  been  amended  at  trial  through 
the  introduction  of  PlalntUTs  Exhibits  33, 
36  and  26,  and  the  Report  and  Submission 
filed  with  thto  Court  on  July  16,  1071,  con- 
stitute the  only  documentary  evidence  of 
any  deaegregation  plan  developed  by  HEW. 
At  trial,  several  fxirther  modifications  to  the 
HEW  Recommendations  were  revealed  for 
the  first  time  through  the  oral  testimony 
of  Mr.  A.  T.  Miller,  the  HEW  Project  Officer. 
The  only  e^lanatlon  offered  by  msw  for 
thto  course  of  conduct  was  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Miller  that  he  was  not  authorlaed  to 
deviate  from  the  HEW  plan,  which  had  been 
drawn  in  Washington,  D.C.,  but  ttiat  he  had 
been  "available"  for  consultation  through- 
out the  pendency  of  the  suit.  "Hie  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  the  AISD  was  not  given 
the  benefit  of  HEW  recommendations  In 
drawing  its  plan,  deq>lte  repeated  efforts 
to  olJtain  such  recommendations,  until  ap- 
proximately 30  days  prior  to  trial.  "nUs  In- 
Itoxlblllty  on  the  part  of  HEW  to  inconstotent 
with  thto  Coiut's  undentanding  of  the  role 
to  be  played  by  HEW  in  the  complex,  diffi- 
cult task  of  urban  school  deaegregation,  and 
It  to  further  inconsistent  with  the  clear  and 
obvious  piu'pose  of  thto  Court's  Order  of 
September  4,  1970,  directing  the  parties  to 
attempt  agreement  on  a  common  desegrega- 
tion plan.  Thto  case  thus  ^>peatB  to  depart 
substantially  from  the  usual  run  of  school 
cases  In  that  here  the  uncommunicative,  \ui- 
ooc^>eratlve  and  reoaldtrant  i>arty  has  been 
not  the  local  school  board,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Thto  Court  has  therefore  weighed  lx)th 
plans  according  to  their  relative  merita  under 
the  two-pronged  test  developed  in  the  cases: 

(1)  Does  the  plan  convert  runo  the  exist- 
ing dual  school  system  "to  a  unitary  system 
in  which  racial  discrimination  would  be 
eliminated  root  and  branch?"  Oreen  v. 
County  School  Board,  301  UJ9.  430,  437-88 
(1069).  and 

(3)  Is  the  plan  "reasonable,  realistic  and 
workable?",  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Board  of  Education,  supra,  at  676. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  partiee  have  agreed  that  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  AISD  for  lii^>lementatlon  in  the 
Pall  of  1971  (see  Defendants'  Exhibits  Nos. 
36  and  37)  would  assign  all  black  high  school 
students  to  schools  that  are  not  Identifiable 
as  Negro  schools,  (Report  and  Submission  of 
July  16,  1971,  at  I),  and  the  Court  so  finds. 
The  AISD  plan  for  the  high  schools,  (Alter- 
nate Plan  No.  3.  for  the  1071-72  school  year) 
together  with  the  planned  construction  of 
three  new  high  schools  and  proposed  revision 
of  attendance  zones,  (Alternate  Plan  No.  I, 
for  the  1973-74  school  year)  meets  aU  con- 
stitutional requirements  and  to  therefore 
approved. 

JT7NIOa     mCH     SCHOOLS 

The  parties  similarly  agree  that  the  AISD 
plan  for  Junior  high  schocda.  (Defendants' 
Exhibit  No.  36,  Alternate  Plan  No.  3,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  dosing  of  Ekaallng  Jr.  High  School 
for  the  1971-73  school  year)  would  assign  all 
black  Junior  high  achool  students  to  schooto 
that  are  not  Identlflahle  aa  Negro  schooto,  al- 
though HEW  expraaaes  doubt  that  thto  would 
comply  with  the  fourth  guideline  contained 
in  thto  Court'a  Memorandum  Opinion  and 
Order  of  June  38,  1071,  since  it,  together 
with  AIBD's  high  achool  plan  "unnecasaaiUy 


plaoea  on  the  Mack  conununity  the  entire 
burden  of  desegregating  on  the  saooDdary 
levd."  Report  and  Submiaslon  of  July  16, 
1071.  at  3-8.  The  guideline  in  queation  waa 
addreased  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
either  party  to  achieve  deaegregation  mere- 
ly by  integrating  blacks  with  Mexican- 
Americans  aa  opposed  to  integrating  them 
throughout  the  entire  community.  Although 
acme  of  the  same  ooDaMeratlooa  of  f  atmoas 
support  UBWs  poaitioa,  thto  Oourt  bellevas 
that  they  are  outweighed  by  the  oonttaralty 
of  Bona  lines  and  feeder  pattama,  deeraaaed 
likelihood  of  "vrtUte  fli^t."  tranaporution 
effldendea  and  coordination  with  the  AISD 
elementary  plan  afforded  by  the  AIBD 
Junior  high  plan.  Moreover,  the  HEW  pro- 
poaato  for  secondary  schooto  disregard  an 
additional  cost  of  some  8346,300  for  portable 
building*  made  neceasary  by  the  crowding 
of  some  facllltlee  and  drastic  underutUiaa- 
tion  of  others  under  the  HEW  plan,  and 
involvea  the  tiae  of  Anderson  High  Sdiool 
as  a  Junior  high  facility,  which  thto  Court 
finda  unsatisfactory.  The  AIBD  Junior  high 
school  plan  (alternate  Plan  No.  3) ,  aa  modi- 
fled  by  the  cloaing  of  Kealing  Jr.  High,  alao 
meeta  aU  constitutional  requlrementa  and  to 
APPROVED. 

KUtMXMTABT    SCHO<»,a 

Austin's  66  elementary  schooto,  which  are 
widely  aoattered  across  the  dty  to  meet 
neighborhood  needs,  pose  the  major  problem 
in  implementing  an  effective  desegregation 
program.  HEW  suggests  pairing  for  a  few 
contiguous  attendanoe  zones,  but  in  the 
main  recommends  the  groups  of  contiguous 
zonea  be  "dustned"  with  "satellite"  or  non- 
oontlguoua  aones.  See  HEW  Recommenda- 
tions at  3-6  and  Attachment  1,  and  Plain- 
tiff's Exhibit  1.  Bach  duster,  usually  oonatot- 
Ing  of  one  predominately  Black  school,  one 
predominately  Mexican-American  school,  and 
four  predominately  Anglo  schooto,  would  be 
thoroughly  integrated  on  a  dally  baato 
through  extenaive  cro8B-<town  Innliig.  Mr. 
Miller,  the  HEW  Project  Officer,  indicated 
that  in  each  duster  all  students  in  one  of 
the  schooto,  or  several  gradee  could  be 
divided  among  several  of  the  schooto  in  the 
cluster.  In  the  Repoit  and  SulxntoBlan  of 
July  16,  1971,  HEW  further  suggests  "full 
time  pairing  of  the  five  all-black  elementary 
schooto  (counting  Rosewood  and  Oak  Springs 
aa  one  school  encompassing  gradea  one 
through  six)  with  ten  or  more  non-oon- 
tlguous  Anglo  schooto." 

While  employing  a  fonn  ^clustering 
similar  to  that  proposed  by  HEW  at  trial 
(*ee  Defendant's  BxhlMt  78  at  16)  ASD 
offeiB  a  unique  new  aiqiroaCh  to  elementary 
desegregation.  Integrating  not  only  people, 
but  the  entire  educational  process,  the  AISD 
plan  creates  learning  reaource  centers,  pro- 
vides Inter-aohool  vtoitattoito,  and  sponaors 
Joint  field  atudy  trlpa.  A  "Companion  School 
Team  Planning  Advlaory  Coundl",  compoaad 
of  repreaentatlvea  from  each  school  in  a  given 
cluster  as  well  as  staff  repreaantativee.  would 
develop  integrated  educational  programs  for 
the  cliister.  As  i^la1n*d  mora  fully  In 
Defendant's  Exhibit  80,  [t]be  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  multi-cultural  1— "^«ng  activities 
at  the  T learning  Resource  Centers  to  to  pro- 
vide new  dimensions  of  understanding  by 
placing  greater  emphasto  on  the  cultural 
influences  and  contributions  of  varloos 
ethnic  groups  of  American  sodety. 

To  accomplish  thto  objective,  one  center 
each  for  fine  arte,  social  sclancaa,  avocatlona, 
and  adence,  would  be  establtohad  In  vaoaut 
or  luiderutiltoed  facilitlea  AtA^».^»A  by 
AISD.  According  to  Dafendant'a  Exhibit  78. 
"Major  Program  Thrusts"  would  be  "1.  Bol- 
ster academic  programs  In  one  race  frVw*l« 
(cognitive  learning)  (and)  3.  Develop  whde- 
aome  attitudes  and  underatandings  (aSacttve 
learning) ."  Aa  "a  major  portion  of  the  aodal 
studies  curriculum,"  theaa  oanlaia  will  oon- 
oentrate  on  "inatruoUomal  groupa"  "eom- 
poaed  of  "four  multi-etlinle  studant  teams 
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wwlttng  ot  6,  7,  or  •  atadaots  e«cb,  de- 
penCUog  on  tbe  da*  of  Ui«  toaifvakm  Kbool 
ttrnxp."  DafuKtaafk  SilUblt  90.  Ttacw  In- 
ctnwUoiwI  fronpt  wrald  nguUriy  be  ■■im 
blad  f«r  lntar-«otaoot  vtetts,  tUU  study  trips, 
and  planiMd  pvogtMu  »t  tb*  iMrnlng  n- 
tooroe  omtam.  Ttm  b«w  tno^onaftlon  uaMl 
both  to  M— mMi  tbo  groins  ud  tnuiqport 
tbem  to  tlMM  metOfUim  wmM  bs  lnt«(imt«t 
Into  tbe  ednestlonal  prasmn  tbraucb  ttie 
OM  flf  raperrlaad  on-boa  aetlvltlsa. 

Undar  ttte  AI8D  plen  tbe  Court  flnda  tbat 
elementwy  atndenta  would  be  In  a  deeegre- 
gMrted  ttTlraiunent  aa  muob  aa  twenty^flve 
(38)  pereent  of  tbe  aebool  yaer.  Tbla  Court 
furtbar  flnda  tb»t  tbe  AISD  elementuy  plan. 
partieulMly  In  ita  craetton  of  leemlnc  re- 
souree  eentats.  poanaiM  gitmt  eduoaUraua 
benaflta.  It  is  a  progmn  rtnatgnim  qieotfleaUy 
to  derelop  In  leMervtary  aebool  obUdnn  tbe 
oapaolty  to  undentaad.  appreciate  and  re- 
qwet  oultural  T«luea  otbar  tban  tbelr  own 
by  proTldlnc.  in  a  struetiired,  superylsed  pro- 
gnun.  a  common  bond  of  ezpertenoe  wltb 
memberB  of  otbar  aibnlc  groupe.  IIm  central 
tbrust  of  tbe  AI8D  plan  la  to  eliminate  tbe 
mutual  fears  tbat  lie  at  tbe  beart  of  imoial 
pre]udloe,  and  the  dlacrlmlnatory  atOtudea 
tbat  flow  from  aticb  faara.  tbrougb  educa- 
tional aotlTlttaa  ^MClflcaUy  taUored  to  raacb 
tbla  objective.  Its  underlying  pronlae  U 
tbat  meaningful  and  effeetlTe  desegregation 
depends  primarily  on  tbe  quaaty,  and  only 
secondarily  on  tbe  quantity,  ot  tbe  multicul- 
tural eipeHenoea  to  wbleb  eacb  elementary 
aebool  cblld  ia  eipoaed. 

HXW  attampta  to  atigmatice  tbla  Innora- 
tlTC  propoeal  wltb  tbe  label  "part-time  de- 
segregation", relying  on  Btrtna  v.  Bfbb  Coun- 
ty Board  0/  Xducation.  424  TML  VI,  98  (6th 
ClT.  1870)  where  only  35%  of  tbe  Negro  stu- 
danta  were  attend^ig  formerly  atl-wblte 
eobools  and  only  "nine  percent  of  tbe  white 
students  were  participating  or  waiting  to 
paruo^te  on  a  part-time  basis  In  virtually 
all  of  tbe  aU-Negro  schools  In  response  to 
tbe  Incentive  of  special  courses  there  .  .  .  ." 
No  such  scheme  Is  proposed  by  the  AX8D 
elementary  plan,  which  Is  mandatory  on  all 
elementary  studants  and  which  fmnnmpainnn 
virtually  aU  of  tbe  system's  Anglo  elemen- 
tary students  for  a  much  larger  portion  of 
tbelr  academic  time  in  a  fax  wider  and  more 
aeanlasful  raoga  of  muraeultural  expe- 
rtenoai.  lUa  Court  tbareftee  cooaldan  Bivttta 
V.  BW>  County,  supria.  Inapplicable  to  this 


Nor  can  tbe  HXW  Recommendations  be 
said  to  provide  a  more  satisfactory  dlstrlbu- 
tlcci  at  ethnic  groups.  Plaintiff's  Cluster  Na 
6.  when  examined  In  view  of  the  more  ac- 
curate enrollment  figures  provided  in  De- 
tendanfa  Kxhlblt  78,  Indudee  only  eighteen 
Blacks  or  about  1%  of  tbe  clustWs  student 
populatton:  Cluster  No.  6  mdudes  only 
twenty-one  Blacks  or  about  3%.  See  HKW 
Beoommendatlons,  Attach.  E  for  composition 
of  olustecB.  At  the  same  time  HBW  would 
pair  three  schools— Becker,  Mathews,  and 
Pease  which,  as  indicated  In  Defendant's 
..Xxblbtt  79.  are  already  integrated  on  a  trl- 
ethnlc  basts. 

While  the  EBW  Recommendations  strictly 
avoid    any    dlseusalon    of    Implementation 
• .  methods.  wtOch,  of  course,  from  the  core  of 
,.|Uiy  dsterminatlon  as  to  reaaoBableness  and 
mrkaMUty,  Mr.  MUler's  testimony  indicates 
.  almcat  total  reUaaoe  upon  extended  dally 
b'OitnC    of   80%    elementary    students.    See 
nalnturs  Xihlblt  36.  Tills  Court  finds  as  a 
.matter  of  fact  tbat  this  proposal  entaUs  all 
;  the  educational  disadvantages  of  busing  pre- 
Tlouaiy  dlacusaed.  liCceover,  the  cost  com- 
..pansoQ  of  tbe  HKW  propoeal  wltti  that  of 
UBD  Is  staitUng.  Becanss  the  AISD  can  em- 
ploy during  ttie  setiool  day  at  the  elementary 
level  the  same  bassa  used  to  tran^x>rt  sec- 
oodwry  students,  ao  additional  equipment  la 
.required.  Cooseqosntly,  expenditures  would 
.be  held  to  81(W,000  In  operating  costs   De- 
ftadaafk  XxblMt  83.  m  tbla  aame  exhibit. 


tbe  AI8D  eetlmatea  tbat  tbe  HKW  elementary 
propoeal  would  cost  $1.708/M0-81 ,078.000  for 
transportation,  and  8186jOOO  for  additional 
pwtabU  rooms.  Xven  tbe  nalntUTs  Kxhltalt 
36,  with  its  uxKlerstatstnent  of  the  number 
of  busaa  required  to  implement  the  HKW 
Beonmmendatlooa  estlmatee  total  first  year 
costs  of  8717.80a  TbiM  Court  finds  ss  a  mat- 
tar  of  fact  tbat,  by  either  eetlmate.  the  coat 
of  tbla  propoeal  places  an  unreasonable  bur- 
dan  upon  tbe  echoed  district.  This  Court 
further  finds  tbat  the  wiiwimum  number  of 
buses  neoessary  to  Implement  the  HXW  pro- 
poeals  cannot  be  obtained  until  late  In  the 
1971-73  ecbool  year.  See  direct  testimony  of 
Dr.  lison  R.  Graham. 

After  a  review  of  tbe  evidence,  particularly 
Defendant's  Exhibit  83,  Attacti.  A.  this  Court 
finds  that  the  AISD  plan  is  preferable  also 
because  it  imposes  lesser  time  burdens  on 
studenta  in  going  to  and  from  school  and 
trafllo  baaards.  Unlike  the  HKW  Rec- 
daMnns,  the  limited  amount  of  busing 
required  by  tbe  AISD  wlU  occur  during  hours 
of  lessened  traffic  flow,  as  a  part  of  the  learn- 
ing day  with  teacher  participation.  This 
Court  finds  tbat  tbe  AISD  plan  tninimi— 
the  disadvantage  inherent  In  busing 

Hia  AISD  elementary  plan  Is  a  wholly  new 
approach  to  tbe  proUeott  of  deeegregatlng 
elementary  schools  locked  deeply  In  areas  of 
tirban  minority  concentration.  Undw  dUBeult 
drcumstaneee,  the  plan  achievee  mawftnnin 
rteeegpegation  consistent  with  reasonable 
cost,  student  safety  and  educational  sound- 
nees.  It  Is  tbe  finding  of  this  Court  that 
Defendants  have  met  tbelr  burden  of  abow- 
Inv  the  non-f  easlbtUty  of  the  HXW  propoeals, 
and  tbat  the  AISD  elementary  plan  is  tbe 
only  physically  poaalble  deeegregation  plan 
for  the  1971-73  ecbool  year  becauae  of  the 
nonavaUabOlty  of  aiMittnnf^i  buaee  until  late 
In  tbe  aeoond  aameater. 

With  tbe  doaing  of  St.  Jotan'a  Xlementary 
Sduxd.  a  predominantly  black  achool,  the 
atHdenta  of  which  can  eaaUy  be  assigned  to 
nidgbborlng  sehools.  and  the  addition  of  a 
ma}orlty-to-mlnonty  transfer  provision,  the 
AISD  elementary  plan  wOl  also  meet  all  con- 
stitutional requirements. 

oojrcLusiow 
Upon  Implementation  of  tbe  AISD  plans 
for  the  high  schools.  Junior  high  ■«^h/H>]ff  and 
elementary  scbods,  as  modlflsd  herein,  the 
defendant  school  district  will  be  In  full  com- 
pliance with  tbe  previous  Ordsrs  of  this 
Court  dated  September  4. 1870,  December  16, 
1870.  February  36.  1971.  and  AprU  14.  1871, 
aU  terms  of  the  Civil  Righto  Act  of  1964.  and 
the  constitutional  prlndplas  announced  In 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Xduoation.  S47  IT.S.  488 
(1964),  Oreen  v.  County  School  Board.  391 
VS.  480  (1988),  and  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  cf  Bducatlon.  —  UJS.  — , 
38  LBd.  3d  6M  (1971) ,  and  will  have  achieved 
a  unitary  edmol  system.  Tttls  mamorandum 
Opinion  aball  constitute  this  Court's  an^ii^gp 
of  fbot  and  conduslons  of  law  pursuant  to 
Rule  62,  Ped««l  Bulee  of  CivU  Procedure. 


Board  Is  further  Ordered  to  report  back  te 
this  Court  on  June  1, 1973.  and  every  sU  (8) 
months  thsnafter.  on  tbe  dte  »«q"<tittB|L 
planning  and  construction  of  um 


Order 
upon  tbe  fOngotng  memorandum 
Opinion,  tt  la  Ordered.  Adjudged  and  De- 
creed tbat" 

1.  Altemato  Plan  No.  3,  propoeed  by  the 
Austin  Schod  Board.  Is  to  be  put  Into  im- 
mediate effect  subject  to  tbe  follov^ng  modi- 
fications: 

a.  Keeling  Junior  High  Schod  is  to  be 
dosed  for  schod  year  cf  1971-73. 

b.  St.  Johns  Benietttary  Schod  Is  to  be 
closed  and  its  studants  fsassltiiml  to  the 
netghbcrlng  white  setioola. 

c.  Paragn^dia  B.  0.  P  and  O  of  the  Interim 
Deeegregation  Plan  for  the  Austin  Independ- 
ent Schod  Dlstrlet  Implemented  by  this 
Courts  Ordsr  of  Beptembei  4.  1970.  shall  re- 
main in  effect. 

3.  Ilie  site  locations  for  the  proposed  high 
schools.  Junior  high  schools,  and  dementary 
sdiods   sre   hereby  epptovad;    tbe  Schod 


8.  ainoe  the  AISD  plan  for  elemanlan 
desegregation  la  unique  in  approach,  tlM 
Board  will  report  to  tbla  Court  on  October  X 
1971.  and  each  Pebruaiy  1.  and  June  1.  cf 
euoceedlng  yaara  tbe  pragraaa  made  in  ^ 
aegregatton  at  all  leveia  with  apedai  empte- 
ala  on  Infoimatioa  pertinent  to  tbe  deman- 
tary  program,  auch  reports  to  Indude.  bnt 
not  be  limited  to,  student  Invdvement.  maid 
eompodtton  of  etaff  and  students.  r«h-i1fltpai 
tlon  In  extra  ouirteulsr  activities,  and  trav- 
portatton  utUlaad  to  "««»pMsh  both  Bead 
Alternate  Plan  No.  3  and  the  AISD  plan  far 
elementary  eobode. 

4.  Prior  to  tbe  oceupatlon  of  tbe  new  high 
eebools  and  Jvmlor  bl^  schools  at  Nortbcaal 
High  Schod.  Northwast  Hlg^  School,  Austin 
High  School,  Rundbwg  Ume  Junior  Blgli 
Schod,  Northeast  Junior  High  Schod.  and 
tbe  South  First  Street  Junior  High  Schod, 
the  Board  will  submit  to  this  Court  a  pro- 
jected etimlc  composition  for  each  schod  m 
that  this  Court  can  determine  whether  the 
featuree  of  Alternate  Plan  No.  3  should  be 
ccmtlnued  or  altered. 

6.  As  autboriaed  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Siaon  V.  OAorlotte-KeclUenlmrv  Board  of 
KdueatUm,  tupra.  tbla  Court  wlU  retain  juris- 
diction  of  this  case  to  insure  tbat  tbe  uni- 
tary system  hereinabove  provided  and  re- 
quired Is  operated  in  accordance  wltb  tbass 
orders  to  achieve  tbe  objective  spedfled.  Wat 
this  purpose.  It  is  required  that  tbe  AustiB 
Schod  Board  shaU,  on  or  before  the  1st  tey 
of  tbe  months  of  November,  Deoembw 
February.  March.  AprU  and  May.  during  the 
1871-73  schod  year,  submit  to  this  court  le- 
posts  eacb  of  which  shall  cover  the  fdlov- 
ing  topics: 

a.  Studenta,  including  (l)  the  number  of 
studento  by  race  enrolled  in  the  school  dis- 
trict: (3)  tbe  number  of  studento  by  nee 
enrolled  in  each  school  In  the  district;  (S) 
the  number  of  studento  by  race  enrolled  bi 
each  classroom  In  esch  of  tbe  schools  In  tbs 
district;  and  (4)  the  number  of  schod  days 
during  each  month  tbat  each  child  has  p«- 
tldpated  in  multi-cultural  activities  pur- 
auant  to  tbe  elementary  school  program, 
broken  down  by  learning  resource  OKitK 
vlslto.  inter-site  visits,  and  fiald-study  trips. 

b.  TsaeberB.  indndlng  (i)  the  number  of 
full-time  teachers  by  race  in  the  distrtet; 
(3)  the  number  of  full-time  teachers  by  race 
in  each  aehod  in  the  dlstrlot:  (3)  the  num- 
ber of  part-time  teachers  by  race  In  tbe  dis- 
trict, and  (4)  the  number  cf  part-time 
teachers  by  race  In  each  sduMi  In  the  dle- 
tnct. 

c.  Ttsnsfwrs,  deecrlblng  the  requeeto  and 
reaulto  whlota  have  accrued  by  race,  undv 
the  majorlty-to-mlnorlty  tranafer  provlakm 
which  ia  a  part  of  thto  Court* a  Order. 

^^-  ^^edfying  any  change  which  may  have 
been  made  in  the  boundarlee  of  any  sona 
oracnee. 

e.  Ttanaportation  system,  Indudlng  tbe 
number  of  vehicles  in  use  and  the  extent  to 
which  black  and  white  studento  are  tzans- 
ported  dally  on  the  same  buses. 

f.  XTtllisation  of  equipment,  Indudlng  a 
stotement  that  all  gymnasia.  audltorlunM. 
cafeterias  aixl  like  facilities  ars  being  op- 
erated  on  an  Integrated  basis. 

6.  If  it  appears  tbat  the  frian  hereby 
adopted  does  not  In  actual  fact  and  In  op- 
eration provide  the  unitary  system  for  which 
it  was  designed  and  adopted,  the  Order  of 
this  Court  may  be  changed  to  whatever  ex- 
tent neceesary  to  accomplish  tbe  objective. 

Signed  at  Austin,  Texas,  tbU  18th  day  of 
July,  1971. 

JacK  Ramnrrs, 
VJ.  DUtrtct  Judge. 
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(In  the  VS.  District  Court,  Western  District 
of  Ttaaa,  Austin  Division] 

Cxvn.  AcnoM  No.  A-70-CA-80 
United  State  of  America  v.  Texas  Bducation 
Agency,  et  al.  

OBBCa 

Pursuant  to  Ruls  60(a),  Federal  Rules  of 
CivU  Procedure,  the  Court's  Memorandum 
Opinion  and  Order  of  July  18,  1871,  is  cor- 
lected  on  the  last  line  of  page  eight  to  read 
8800  dementary  studento  rather  than  88%. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

Kntered  this  32nd  day  of  July.  1971,  In 
Austin,  Texas. 

JacxRobbsxs. 
17.5.  Dlstriet  Judge. 


CIA  SHOULD  REPORT  TO  CX^NQRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uoder  a 
pierlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pinslet)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1947 
(ingress  passed  the  National  Security 
Act,  which  greatly  restructured  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  Oovemment.  In  addition 
to  combining  the  various  armed  services 
Into  tbe  Department  of  Defense,  the  act 
also  established  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  individual  Intelllgenoe-gatherlng 
branches  of  each  armed  service,  and  also 
to  report  directly  to  the  Natkmal  Security 
Council  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

ThuB.  the  President  was  given  the  tools 
which  vrould  permit  him  to  make  the  de- 
cisions which  could  leful  to  peace  and 
to  war  in  the  coming  decades. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  did  not  give 
Itself  the  same  tools,  althou^  the  leg- 
Islattre  branch  at  Oovemment  Is  equally 
charged  by  the  Constitutlim  with  making 
those  same  declsloDs.  The  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947  did  not  spedflcally  ex- 
clude Congress  from  reodvlng  reports 
and  periodic  and  regular  briefings,  nor 
did  It  specifically  provide  for  them.  It 
was  silent.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
regular  reports  have  not  been  forthcom- 
ing. When  specific  requests  for  informa- 
tion on  the  activities  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  have  been  made  ttiese 
questions  have  generally  not  been 
answered. 

The  problem  with  that  approach  has 
been  that,  with  such  a  siipersecret 
agency,  it  Is  difficult  to  know  Just  what 
questions  need  to  be  asked.  Since  requests 
for  the  CIA  are  carefully  hidden  In  the 
President's  budget  and  in  authorisation 
and  appropriation  bills,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  even  how  much  money  Is  spent  by 
the  Intelligence  community,  let  alone  for 
what  purposes  It  Is  spent. 

(Tongress  should  have  that  informa- 
tion— even  though  most  of  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  highly  dassifled,  because  It  does 
have  the  rcsponslUlity  for  major  ded- 
sions  of  foreign  policy.  The  power  of  the 
purse  and  the  power  of  the  sword  are  the 
two  major  power  grants  committed  to 
the  Ck>ngres8  by  the  ConstitutloQ.  Each 
is  Intimately  connected  with  operations 
of  the  Central  IhtdUgence  Agmcy,  and 
so  far.  Congress  has  neglected  to  use 
either  poww. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
help  Congress  to  fulfill  Its  responsibUlty. 
It  is  a  companion  measure  to  S.  2234,  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  the  senior 


Senator  from  Kentudcy,  John  SHKUtAH 
CooPKK.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  require  the 
CIA  to  make  regular  and  q?eclal  reports 
to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  and  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees. Such  reports  would  deal  with  the 
Intelligence  information  collected  by  the 
Agency  and  analyze  its  significance  In 
terms  of  our  relations  to  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  national  security. 

Naturally,  such  reports  would  often 
deal  with  sensitive  subjects,  and  the 
Members  of  the  committees  and  their 
staffs  would  be  subject  to  the  same  se- 
curity clearance  as  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  detding  with  the  same 
rQ>orts.  The  only  purpose  for  receiving 
such  reports  would  be  to  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  fulfill  adequately  Its  decision- 
making role.  The  question  of  the  public's 
right  to  know  is  not  at  issue. 

In  1954,  when  C^ongress  set  up  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  It  specifi- 
cally provided  that  the  u>Pn)priate  body 
of  Caagnss  constantly  be  k^  apprised 
of  the  Commission's  activities.  The  act 
states  plainly: 

The  Commission  shall  keep  the  Joint 
(Atomic  Bnergy]  Coounlttee  fuUy  and  cur- 
rentiy  informed  wltb  respect  to  all  of  the 
Commission's  sctivlties.  The  Department  of 
Defense  shall  keep  the  Joint  Committee  fully 
and  currently  Informed  with  respect  to  all 
matters  within  tbe  Department  of  Defense 
relating  to  the  development,  utlllaation,  or 
application  of  atomic  energy.  Any  Govern- 
ment agency  shall  furnish  any  information 
requested  by  tbe  Joint  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  activities  or  responslbUltiee  of 
that  agency  In  the  fidd  of  atomic  energy. 

Tboae  serving  on  the  Joint  Atomic  En- 
ergy Committee  describe  it  as  a  "refresh- 
ing experience"  because  "the  committee 
does  not  have  to  go  after  the  Informa- 
tion; the  Information  ia  volunteered." 

The  Congress  should  have  similar  ac- 
cess to  information  gathered  by  the  in- 
telligence commimlty.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  can  be  better  equipped  for  tbe 
decisions  which  we  have  the  reqxmsiba- 
Ity  for  under  tbe  Constitution. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  wlU  be  thoui^t- 
fully  considered  in  botb  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  it  will  be  enacted  into 
law  at  an  early  date. 

Text  of  bill  follows : 

HJt  

A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended,  to  keep  the  Congrees 
bsttsr  Informsd  on  matters  reUJting  to 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  by  i»o- 
vldlng  It  with  InteUigenoe  information  ob- 
tained by  the  Central  totdUgenoe  Agency 
and  with  analysis  of  such  Information  by 
such  agency 

Be  tt  enaoted  by  the  Senate  and  Uouae 
of  Xepresentattvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Oongreu  ateembUd,  That  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  403),  is  amended  t>y 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fdlowlng  new 
Bubeeotions: 

"(g)  It  shaU  also  be  tiie  duty  of  t^e  Agency 
to  Inform  fuUy  and  eurrentiy,  by  means  of 
rsgular  and  spadal  rsporto  to.  and  by  means 
of  wpeaUd  repcrto  in  responss  to  requeato 
made  by,  the  Commltteee  on  Armed  Servlcee 
and  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativee  and  the  Commltteee  on  Armed 
Servloea  and  Foreign  Relations  cf  the  Senate 
regarding  intdUgenoe  information  eoUaeted 
by  the  Ageney  eonosmlng  the  wdatlons  of 
the  United  States  to  fordgn  oountrlaa  and 
matters  of  nati<»ial  security,  Indudlng  full 


and  current  aaalysU  by  tlis  Ageney  of  such 
Information. 

"(h)  Any  Intelligence  InXormatkm  and  any 
aodyaia  thereof  made  available  to  any  oom- 
mUtee  of  tbe  Congress  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  seotion  sbaU  be  made  avaU- 
able  by  such  committee.  In  aoocrdanoe  with 
sudi  rulee  as  such  committee  may  lalslilHli. 
to  any  Msmftw  of  tbe  Oongreas  sdao  raqusata 
such  informatlan  and  analysts.  Such  infor- 
mation and  analysis  shaU  also  be  made  avaU- 
able  by  any  such  committee,  in  socordanoe 
with  such  rules  as  such  committee  may  ea- 
tabllsb,  to  any  oflloer  or  employee  of  tbe 
House  of  Repreeentatives  or  the  Senate  irtK> 
has  been  (l)  designaited  by  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  have  access  to  such  Infbrmation 
and  analysis,  and  (2)  determined  by  tbe 
committee  oonoemed  to  have  tbe 
security  dearanot  for  soeh  aeossa' 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALTIT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bkll)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year,  I  and  20  other  Congressmen  intro- 
duced H.S..  491 1  to  provide  that  State  and 
local  laws  tuid  regulations  on  environ- 
moital  matters  shall  not  automatically 
be  preempted  or  nullified  by  Federal  law; 
the  bill  would  correct  a  major  error  in 
the  Environmental  Quality  Act  of  1970. 
Today.  I  and  27  other  Congressmen  in- 
troduced HJl.  10863  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  clarify  California's  right  to  en- 
force Its  own  strlngoit  motor  vdiiele 
"mission  standards. 

Recently,  two  matters  have  come  to  my 
attention  which  show  the  urgency  of  im- 
mediate pctssage  of  such  legislation. 

The  cl^  of  Inglewood  borders  Los  An- 
geles International  Airport.  Its  residents 
are  subjected  to  physically  harmful  noise 
levels  24  hours  each  day.  Taking  an  Im- 
portant lead  in  local  noise  standards,  the 
dty  of  Inglewood,  therefore,  passed  leg- 
islation fining  any  airline,  first,  in  viola- 
tion of  FAA  regulations,  and  second. 
emitting  noise  at  a  level  greater  than  90 
dbA.  A  noise  level  of  90  dbA  is  equivalent 
to  the  sound  of  a  subway  car. 

Here  was  no  danger  of  an  "impossible 
ordinance"  destroying  the  aviation  in- 
dustry. Any  airline  that  violated  Ingle- 
wood's  regulation  would  have  violated 
FAA  regulations.  Inglewood  could  be  ac- 
cused of  notblng  worse  than  following 
through  on  FAA's  rfuponalhltttlwi 

On  March  9.  according  to  Inglewood's 
surveillance  devices.  Continental  Air- 
lines Flight  25  flew  over  the  dty  at  a 
he^t  below  FAA  standards.  TbB  dtl- 
zens  below  were  subjected  to  102  dbA  of 
ix>l8e.  Ihglewood  filed  suit. 

Continental  asked  for  and  received  a 
tonporary  restraining  order.  Iliey  relied 
on  two  points:  First,  a  dispute  over 
whether  the  aircraft  bad  actually  been 
'\awer  than  FAA  standards;  and  second, 
but  more  Importemt,  tbe  preemption  of 
authority  by  tbe  Federal  Government.  Tc 
make  matters  worse,  the  FAA  has  now 
Joined  in  asking  for  a  preliminary  In- 
junction. 

To  quote  a  constituent's  recent  letter: 

I  am  dlstreesed  tbat  the  fedeial  govern- 
ment is  suing  the  C!tty  of  Inglewood  concern- 
ing Jurledlotion  over  airplane  noiM.  Ingle- 
wood's noise  ordlnanes  is  one  of  tbe  few 
rays  of  hope  I  have  seen  in  tbe  seemingly 
losing  battle 
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ConcreaB  has  built  Itaelf  Into  a  comer. 
It  has  zK>t  only  preempted  the  mild  and 
realtlrely  valueless  noise  regulations  of 
some  communities,  but  aJso  the  progres- 
sive and  necessary  regulations  of  com- 
munities like  Inglewood.  If  a  community 
wishes  peace  and  quiet,  why  must  they  be 
frustrated  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Substantial  Improvement  In  the  abate- 
ment of  air  pollution  Is  also  delayed  by 
current  FMeral  laws.  On  April  30,  Wil- 
liam D.  Ruckebhaus.  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
denied  California's  request  for  assembly 
line  emission  inspection  for  all  1973 
model  cars. 

Mr.  Ruckelrtiaus  backed  his  denial 
with  two  rationales.  Pint.  "California  in- 
troduced no  evidence  to  indicate  that 
such  a  requirement  would  significantly 
improve  air  quality  In  California."  But 
the  so-called  Murphy  amendment  to  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  placed  the  burden 
on  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  present 
evidence  showing  the  waiver  to  be  in- 
consistent with  FMeral  requirements. 

Congress  obviously  needs  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  the  Murphy  amendment:  HJt. 
10353  would  do  Just  that 

Second,  Mr.  RockelshauB  contended 
that  "the  requirements  would  not  have 
allowed  sufficient  time  for  manufacturers 
to  obtain  and  install  necessary  testing 
equijunent."  However,  Ford  Motor  Co. 
specfUoally  stated  that  they  could  meet 
the  dimdline  mroposed  by  California. 

Thankfully,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  now 
reconsidering  his  stance. 

State  and  local  governments  have 
finally  taken  the  initiative  in  solving  to- 
day's pollution  problems.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  if  the  Federal  Oovemment 
now  st<MW  them. 
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FEDERAL  OAfiOLINE  TAX 

Tfce  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Ssnuns)  is  rec- 
ogniaed  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SEBELIDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  leglslatian  that  would 
reduce  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  2  cents 
per  gallon  for  gasoline  containing  grain 
alcohol  made  from  wheat  as  a  substitute 
for  lead. 

Tills  bill  would  help  answer  three  great 
social  needs.  A  true  no-lead  gasoline 
would  mean  a  cleaner  environment.  Hie 
use  of  wheat  to  make  grain  aleohol  would 
improve  farm  income,  llie  use  d  high 
protein  byproducts  that  stem  from  grain 
alcohol  productian  would  give  us  addi- 
tional products  to  fight  malnutrition 
and  hunger  in  our  Nation  and  through- 
out the  world. 

Flnt  let  us  consider  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  Jn  this  regard,  lead  Is  the 
oldest  recognised  environmental  poison 
in  the  history  of  man.  The  natural  level 
of  lead  in  human  blood  is  believed  to 
have  been  less  than  .01  parts-per-mil- 
lion  in  preindustrial  times.  Today,  the 
avovge  Amttlcan  has  0.2  to  0.3  lead 
parts-per-milllon  in  his  blood.  Classical 
lead  poisoning  occurs  when  the  level 
reaches  0.5  to  0.8  parts-per-milllon. 

Since  one  of  the  main  identifiable 
soorces  of  lead  poltntion  to  humans  is 
leaded  gasoline  exhausts,  we  should  con- 
sider posittve  profframs  with  inoentlyes 


to  utilize  no-lead  gasoline.  Data  from 
Southwest  Research.  Inc.,  San  Antonio. 
ToL,  indicates  that  grain  alcohol  gaso- 
line utUintion  improves  combustion  and 
results  in  an  80-perccnt  reduction  in 
chamber  deposits  and  exhaust  «»miif^if^iT 
compared  with  leaded  gasoline. 

Second,  widespread  utilization  of  no- 
lead  gimln  alcohol  gasoline  offers  many 
social  and  economic  tieneflts.  To  m^fc-» 
the  complete  transition  to  all-graln-al- 
cohol  gasoline  would  require  more  thMi 
3.2  billion  bushels  of  cereal  grains  annu- 
ally. This  potential  market  would  cer- 
tainly improve  farm  income  which  is  im- 
perative if  the  family  farm  operation  is 
to  be  saved  and  if  we  are  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  rural  and  smalltown  America. 
The  fermentation  plants  which  would 
be  required  for  manufacturing  would 
logically  be  located  in  farming  areas 
with  a  high  concentration  of  grain  pro- 
duction close  to  markets  for  the  high 
protein  byproducts.  This  emplojrment 
potential  coupled  with  improved  farm 
income  would  provide  the  necessary  in- 
gredients for  a  successful  rural  develop- 
ment program. 

Third,  aside  frran  environmental  pro- 
tection, it  is  apparent  that  this  proposal 
has  the  potential  of  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  Americans.  New  Jobs 
and  increased  econranlc  opportunity  in 
rural  and  small  town  could  achieve  a 
better  distribution  of  our  population  and 
economic  balance  between  rural  and 
urbsm  America.  The  overcrowded  condi- 
tions In  urban  America  have  created  im- 
possible demands  on  urban  resources  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  transportation, 
education,  welfare,  crime  control,  pollu- 
tion control,  health  care,  puldlc  services, 
and  housing.  We  must  find  answers  to 
these  urban  problems  and  I  feel  this 
legislation  represents  a  direct  and  in- 
expensive solution. 

Fourth,  the  byproduct  of  grain  alco- 
hol production  is  a  protein  concentrate 
containing  about  25  to  30  percent  pro- 
tein. I  have  been  most  encouraged  by  the 
Joint  research  efforts  of  the  Kansas 
Wheat  Commission,  the  Kansas  Associa- 
tion of  Wheat  Orowers,  and  FAR-MARr- 
CO,  Inc.,  of  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  regard- 
ing the  iitilization  of  this  high  protein 
byproduct.  This  research  coupled  with 
the  efforts  of  Midwest  Solvents  Co., 
Atchison,  Kans..  and  the  Southwest  Re- 
search Institute  underscores  the  byprod- 
uct {narket  potential  in  our  efforts  to 
satisfy  skyrocketing  protein  require- 
ments and  to  fight  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  quest  for  world  peace,  for  too 
long  now  we  have  overlooked  the  talents 
of  the  most  successful  producer  in  the 
American  economy,  the  farmer.  A  hun- 
gry world  is  a  troubled  world.  Our  great- 
est weapon  in  our  arsenal  of  peace 
should  be  our  willingness  to  share  our 
agricultural  abundance  and  expertise 
with  the  developing  nations.  This  legis- 
lation provides  the  vehicle  to  accom- 
plish this  most  far-reaching  and  worth- 
while goal. 

Many  comments  have  been  made  re- 
garding the  econcHnic  feasibility  of  this 
pnvosal  and  a  pndltable  markrt  for  the 
hl^  protein  residue  is  the  key.  It  has 
been  reported  that  100  percent  conver- 


sion to  lead-free  gasoline  by  1975  would 
cost  the  petroleum  industry  approxi- 
mately 3  cents  per  gallon  more  than  cur- 
rent production.  If  you  consider  present 
gasoline  costs  of  approximately  20  cents 
per  gallon,  not  Inchidlng  tax.  and  if  yoa 
assume  that  a  10-peroent  ethyl  alc<diol 
blend  would  give  satisfactory  combustloQ 
characteristics,  this  increased  cost  to  23 
cents  per  gallon  would  make  the  ethyl 
alcohol  worth  about  50  cents  per  gallon 
as  an  additive.  An  added  2-cent  tax  in- 
centive for  grain  alcohol  as  proposed  in 
this  bill  would  make  the  grain  alcohol 
worth  approximately  70  cents  per  gallon 
as  an  additive. 

However,  a  recent  article.  "Industrial 
Alcohol  From  Wheat"  prepared  by 
Dwight  L.  Miller.  Assistant  Director 
Northern  Utilization  and  Development 
Division.  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
USDA,  estimates  the  cost  of  grain  alco- 
hol to  be  59.5  cents  per  gallon  with  wheat 
at  $1  per  bushel.  69  cents  per  gallon  at 
$1.25  per  bushel,  and  78.7  cents  per  gal- 
lon at  $1.50  per  bushel.  It  becomes  clear 
that  the  price  and  market  demand  for 
the  high  protein  byproduct  of  grain  alco- 
hol production  are  the  keys  to  the  utili- 
zation of  grain  alccdiol  gasoline  at  a  com- 
petitive price  and  at  a  price  to  assure  the  ' 
farmer  a  fair  return  for  his  grain  above 
the  cost  of  production. 

This  tax  reduction  would  be  >>*ndl«l 
by  the  retailer  and  would  be  passed  oo 
directly  to  the  consimier.  A  sign  on  the 
retailer's  gasoUne  pump  would  be  re- 
quired to  serve  notice  to  consumers  that 
it  contained  lead-free  grain  alcohol  gaso- 
line and  a  2-cent  reduction  in  the  Fed- 
eral gasoline  tax. 

Any  loss  in  tax  revenue  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  cleaner  air,  income  relief 
to  the  farmer  and  the  development  of 
high  protein  products  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  malnourished.  This  kind  of  positive 
approach  certainly  merits  serious  con- 
sideration by  Congress  as  opposed  to 
punitive  control  measures.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  schedule  this 
legislation  for  a  comprehensive  hearing 
some  time  in  the  near  future. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— XXVH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Oonsalcs)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Frank  Sharp  empire  there  were  certain 
patterns  of  op«atlon.  These  would  have 
been  familiar  to  anyone  of  any  impor- 
tance in  the  Sharp  oiterprises,  including 
of  course  Will  Wilson. 

One  of  the  curious  things  about  the 
investigation  of  the  Sharpstown  scandal 
is  that  as  far  as  I  know,  Will  Wils<»i  has 
never  been  asked  about  his  role  by  official 
investigatrav.  Surely  he  has  much  to  say 
that  would  be  of  interest,  in  view  of  his 
key  role  In  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  great  scheme. 

Surely  Wilson  would  have  recognized 
the  patterns  of  Sharp's  deals,  and  surely 
he  would  have  known  of  their  question- 
able legality.  Were  he  to  be  asked  to  tell 
what  he  knows,  under  oath  much  might 
emerge.  It  is  curious  that  he  has  not  been 
asked. 
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Wilson  might  have  been  atde  to  tdl  In- 
wtigators  of  the  three  or  four  Sharp 
patterns  of  operatkm,  such  as  the  pattern 
of  self -dealing  loans,  which  I  have  de- 
acribed  Ume  and  again.  In  these  deals. 
Sharp  would  lend  money  to  his  interests 
from  his  banks,  secured  by  stocks  in  his 
eompanles,  or  occasionally  by  letters  of 
guarantee  from  one  of  his  Insurance 
companies. 

Venison  might  be  able  to  tell  investiga- 
tors about  Sharp's  kiting  of  assets  from 
one  company  to  another.  Though  this 
reached  its  peak  after  Wilson  left  the 
Sharp  empire,  he  must  have  known  of 
the  practice  almost  from  its  inception. 

Or  ^^nison  could  tell  about  the  many 
political  figures  in  the  Sharp  operations. 
After  all.  he  was  one  of  them.  He  might 
be  able  to  explain  how  all  these  men  got 
involved,  what  they  did,  and  why,  for  the 
benefit  of  Sharp,  his  pals,  and  them- 
sdves. 

Wilson  might  also  be  able  to  t^  some- 
thing about  Sharp's  fourth  general  pat- 
tern of  operations,  the  manipulation  of 
company  stocks.  After  all,  he  traded  in 
those  stocks.  Just  like  other  insiders 
did,  and  he  gave  legal  advice  oa  which 
those  deals  were  based.  He  knew  the  laws, 
and  how  to  skate  around  their  extreme 
edges. 

Wilson  might  be  able  to  tell  something 
about  how  the  great  Sharp  schemes 
started,  and  how  they  grew  with  his  help, 
and  vrhat  he  did  and  did  not  do  to  pre- 
vent Illegal  acts  from  taking  place.  He 
might  be  able  to  tell  many  things.  I  can 
only  wonder  yihy  he  Is  not  asked. 


COSPONSORS  OF  mOHER  EDUCA- 
•nON  FUNDING  ACT  OF  1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bnucx) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Bir. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  refiling  my  bill 
HJl.  5.  the  Higher  Education  Funding 
Act  of  1971  with  additional  oosponsors 
Congressmen  Woluu  R.  Cottkk  of  Con- 
necticut, Gut  Vanokr  Jagt  of  Michigan, 
and  Jack  F.  Kxmp  of  New  York.  These 
Members  add  to  the  following  list  of 
sponsors  of  HH.  5: 

List  or  HJl.  5  Sponsoes 

Watklna  M.  AbblU.  Virginia. 

Thomas  O.  Abernetby.  IClBslsslppi 

Joa«pb  P.  Addaljbo.  New  York. 

WUlUm  B.  Andenon,  Tennessee. 

Prank  Annunzlo,  Illinois. 

Edward  O.  Blester,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania. 

Bdward  P.  Boland,  Ilassacbusetts. 

Joel  T.  Broyhlll,  VlrglnU. 

John  Buchanan,  Alabama. 

James  A.  Byrne,  Pennsylvania. 

Bob  Casey,  Texas. 

Prank  M.  Clark,  Pennsylvania. 

James  C.  Cleveland,  New  Hamftshlre. 

George  W.  OoUlns,  XUlnota. 

Edward  J.  Derwlnskl.  nUndB. 

Harold  D.  Donohue,  Massachusetts. 

ThaddeuB  J.  Dulskl,  New  Tork. 

John  J.  Duncan,  Tennessee. 

Joshua  Kllberg,  Pennsylvania. 

Walter  Flowers,  Alahama 

William  D.  Ford,  lOehlgan. 

Jam«  O.  Fulton,  Pennsylvsnla. 

Richard  H.  Fulton.  Tennessee. 

William  J.  Oreen.  PennsylvanU. 

Chailes  H.  Orlffln.  IflMlMlppl. 


OUbert  Chide,  Maryland. 

O.  KlUott  Hagan.  Oeorgla. 

Seymour  Halpem,  New  Tork. 

John  Paul  Hammerschmldt,  Arkansas. 

Julia  Butler  Bansen,  Washington. 

Ken  Hechlor.  West  Virginia. 

Henry  Helstoakl,  New  Jersey. 

Floyd  V.  Hicks,  WatiUngton. 

Louise  Day  Hicks,  Massachusetts. 

John  C.  Klucsynskl,  nilnols. 

Speedy  O.  Long,  Tioulslana. 

Paul  N.  McCloakey.  Jr.,  Camomla. 

John  T.  McColUster,  Neteaska. 

John  Melcber,  Montana. 

Robert  H.  Ml<diel.  nunols. 

Abner  J.  Mikva,  Illinois. 

Parren  J.  Mitchell. 

John  S.  Monagan.  Connecticut. 

a.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery.  Mississippi. 

F.  Bradford  Morse,  Massachusetts. 

John  M.  Murphy,  New  Tork. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Massachusetts. 

John  J.  Rhodes,  Arizona. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  New  Tork 

William  R.  Roy,  Kansas. 

Bdward  R.  Roybal,  California. 

Femand  J.  St  Oermaln,  Rhode  Island. 

Robert  H.  Steele,  Connecticut. 

Frank  A.  Stubblefleld,  Kentucky. 

Charles  Thome,  Nebraska. 

John  C.  Watts,  Kentucky. 

Charles  H.  Wilson.  CaUfonUa. 

Lester  L.  Wolff,  New  Tork. 

HM.  5  is  an  idea  which  has  "oaugSit- 
on"  and  Is  meeting  with  widespread  sup- 
port in  all  sections  of  the  country.  As 
you  all  know  considerable  attention  is 
being  focused  on  the  need  for  financial 
assistance  for  families  attempting  to 
meet  the  high  costs  of  college  education. 
KM.  5  provides  an  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem by  encouraging  families  to  set  aside 
limited  amoimts  of  money  a.nniiRny  to 
meet  future  coUege  expenses. 

I  submit  for  the  Rkcoro  an  excellent 
New  Yotic  Times  article  appearing  in  the 
personal  finance  column  written  by  Rob- 
ert Cole.  This  news  item  I  believe  indi- 
cates that  the  merits  of  H JR.  5  speak  for 
themselves: 

CoNcaxss  Is  CoNsmKuifo  Tax  Bekeitts  om 
Tditiom  Costs  amd  Auto  iKsosAircB 

(By  Robert  J.  Ode) 

(Congress  Is  taking  a  close  look  at  revdu- 
tlonary  consumer  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  Federal  Inoooie  tax  deduc- 
tions In  two  major  areas:  odlege  tuition  ex- 
penses and  automobUe  Insurance  premiums. 

Both  proposals  have  the  hacking  of  im- 
portant segments  of  the  finaivwiai  commu- 
nity as  well  as  that  of  key  OongreaHonal 
leaders. 

Under  present  tax  laws.  If  you  happen  to 
have  $80,000  you  dont  need  and  a  chUd  under 
8  years  dd,  you  can  build  up  a  tax-free  od- 
lege fund  at  the  rate  oT  at  least  $1,800  a  year 
simply  by  buying  stock  or  putting  the  money 
Into  savings  and  setting  up  a  trust. 

Hie  Income  is  reported,  of  course,  but  no 
tax  Is  paid  on  the  first  tl300.  That's  Fed- 
eral law.  Next  year  the  amount  goes  up  to 
$1360. 

But  this,  obviously,  benefits  only  the  rich. 
What  about  the  mUllons  of  others  who  dont 
have  the  $80,000  to  put  away  all  at  one 
time? 

John  P.  Meehan,  president-elect  of  the  Na- 
tional Aasodatton  of  Life  Underwriters,  has 
devised  a  savings  plan  that  has  resulted  In  a 
bill  Introduced  In  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive James  A.  Buxka,  Democrat  of  Maaaa- 
chusetts.  It  Is  oo-qwnsored  by  more  than  50 
Oongrwssiiien.  Bapublioans  as  well  as  Damo- 
crate.  In  the  Senate.  It  Is  also  axpeoted  to  be 
siq>port«d  by  Senator  Robert  J.  Dde.  Btspub- 
llcan  o(  Kansas. 

Known  as  the  Higher  Bducatlon  Funding 
Act,  or  HJt.  6.  the  measure  is  similar  to  the 
Keofl}x  Act.  which  today  enables  thonsands 


of  ssU-«m|Aoy«d  wottais  to  ask  aslds  tax 
deductible  funds  for  their  retirement. 

This  Is  how  HJEt.  5  would  work: 

Tou  would  be  able  to  set  aatde  10  per  cent 
of  your  adjusted  gross  Income  or  $S00  par 
chUd,  whichever  Is  Itm,  vp  to  $3,000  a  year. 

n,  for  example,  your  adjusted  annual  In- 
come Is  $26,000  and  you  have  five  dxUdrsn. 
you  could  deduct  $ajt00  a  year  from  your 
gross  Income.  If  you  earn  taOMO  a  year  and 
have  four  children,  you  could  deduct  $2,000. 
If  you  earn  $16,000  and  have  three  children, 
you  could  deduct  $1,600. 

Tou  would  be  able  to  build  up  a  ooUege 
nest  egg  in  any  one  of  several  Investment  ve- 
hicles— a  trust  fvmd,  a  mutual  fund,  an  in- 
sxutmce  policy,  an  annuity  contract,  a  c\isto- 
dlal  account  or  even  certlfloBt.ee  and  Oovem- 
ment bonds. 

Other  proposals  to  relieve  the  burden  of 
parents  sending  children  to  college  are  now 
before  the  Congress  but  have  languished  be- 
cause of  strong  oppoaltton  from  the  Treasury 
which  contends  that  they  represent  a  strong 
drain  on  tax  income.  One  popular  device  Is  a 
proposed  tax  credit— say  of  about  $300  a  year. 
AnattxBt  propoeal  calls  for  itemized  deduc- 
tions similar  to  those  now  permitted  on  med- 
ical bills. 

Mr.  Burke  maintains  that  his  propoeal  will 
be  much  leas  of  a  burden  on  the  Treasury. 

Commenting  on  hts  propoeal,  Repreeenta- 
tlve  Burke  said  It  was  speclflcaUy  Intended  to 
help  what  he  called  "the  neglected  middle 
income  family,  which  Just  misses  qualifying 
for  Federal  assistance  and  yet  does  not  pos- 
sess an  Inoame  sufficient  to  take  increasing 
ooUege  costs  In  stride."  The  measure  U  ex- 
pected to  receive  strong  support  from  banks, 
savings  and  loeji  associations,  insurance  com- 
panies and  other  financial  institutions. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  move  to  help  automobile 
owners,  the  National  AssocUtion  of  Mutual 
Insurance  Agents  has  been  successful  in  get- 
ting a  bill  introduced  In  the  House  by  Re- 
presentative Thomas  P.  OTfelU  Jr.,  Democrat 
of  Massachusetts.  It  would  give  taxpayers  a 
deduction  of  up  to  $160  a  year  on  their  auto 
Insurance  premiums. 

Representative  O'Neill,  the  Hoxise  majority 
whip,  in  calling  for  such  legislation,  noted 
that  Congreas  already  had  "adequate  prec- 
edMit"  for  such  a  tax  deduction  on  car  In- 
surance. 

He  noted,  for  example,  that  taxpayers  al- 
ready get  a  deduction  for  hospttallaatlon  In- 
surance premiums  whUe  employers  get  one 
for  the  health  insurance  premiums  they  pay 
for  their  workers. 

He  also  noted  that  only  about  00  million 
of  the  more  than  75  million  cars  on  the 
road  today  are  insured. 

"Perhaps,"  Mr.  O'NeiU  said,  "the  owners  of 
the  16  mllUon  uninsured  vehicles  will  be 
more  Inclined  to  purchase  adequate  insur- 
ance If  they  can  deduct  the  premiums  on 
their  Federal  Income  tax." 

He  also  pointed  to  legisUtlfm  introduced 
by  Senator  PhiUp  A.  Hart,  Democrat  of  Mich- 
igan, and  Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuaon, 
Democrat  of  Washington.  It  would  enable 
employes  to  take  a  tax  deduction  on  any 
contributions  they  make  on  the  premiums 
of  workers  who  are  able  to  buy  auto  Insur- 
ance on  the  Job. 

Mr.  O'Neill  did  not  oppose  the  tax  break 
for  those  who  might  get  it  on  the  Job  but 
maintained  that  sudi  a  deduction  would  dis- 
criminate against  the  estimated  four  out  of 
five  auto  ownos  whose  Insurance  probably 
never  would  be  subsldlaed  in  this  manner. 

James  S.  Kemper  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Kemper  Insurance  Oroup,  recommended  in 
testimony  reeenUy  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  that  the  Hart-Magnuaon 
hUl  be  amended  to  include  the  mininpit  of 
motorists  who  may  never  qualify  for  a  tax 
break. 

It  is  too  early  to  forecast  the  outcome  of 
dther  measure  but  strong  forces  are  behind 
both.  If  action  is  not  taken  In  this  ssaston  of 
Congress,  Insiders  "'■'"f  *"  that  something 
may  happen  very  aooo. 
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ALLOWANCE  FOR  RENTAL  OP 
mSntlCT  OFFICES 

(ICr.  HATS  adied  and  was  gtven  per- 
miaBion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkobd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Reso- 
lution 457.  adi^rted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiTeB  on  July  21,  1971.  provided 
the  Committee  cm  House  Administration 
the  authority  to  fix  and  adjust  from  time 
to  time  Tarlous  allowances  by  order  of 
the  committee.  During  House  debate  on 
House  Resolution  457.  the  Members  were 
assured  that  any  order  adopted  by  the 
committee  under  the  authority  of  the 
resohition  would  be  published  in  the 
CoRGKBsioirAL  RccoRD  in  the  first  issue 
following  the  committee  actkm.  Pursuant 
to  that  commitment,  the  following  order 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion is  submitted  for  printing  in  the 
CoHouBsiOHAL  RxcoRo.  After  careful 
consideration,  the  order  was  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac 
counts  on  July  29.  1971,  and  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Ccnunlttee  on  House 
Admtnlstrati(Hi  August  4.  1971. 
To  Aomvr  tks  Aixowancs  worn  Bbmtal 

or  Dirbk;t  Oiticsb 
Meaolved,  Tliat  offsctlv*  August  1.  1071, 
ontU  otherwise  provided  by  order  of  the 
Oommlttee  on  Houm  Admlntatrktlon,  eech 
liember  or  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea 
■hall  be  entitled  to  office  «p«oe  aoltable  for 
hU  use  in  the  district  he  repnecnts  at  not 
more  than  three  places  designated  by  him  in 
such  district.  The  Sogeant  at  Arms  shall 
seonre  office  space  satUfaetory  to  the  Itanber 
In  post  offices  or  Psderal  bvdldlngs  at  not 
more  than  two  locations  U  such  miace  Is 
available.  Office  qMce  to  which  a  Member  Is 
entitled  under  this  resoIotUn  which  U  not 
secured  by  the  Sergeant  at  AniM  may  be  se- 
cured by  the  Member,  and  the  Oerk  t**" 
^iprore  for  payment  from  tlie  oontlagent 
fund  of  the  Houae  of  RqwesenUtlves 
vouehna  covering  bona  flde  statementa  of 
amounts  due  for  such  office  spaoe  not  exceed- 
ing a  total  allowance  to  each  Member  of  i300 
per  month;  but  If  a  Member  certifies  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  that 
he  Is  unable  to  obtain  suitable  spaoe  In  his 
district  for  $200  per  month  due  to  high 
rsDtal  rates  or  other  factors,  the  Committee 
on  Bouse  Administration  may,  as  the  Com- 
mittee oonsldera  ^jproprlate,  direct  the 
Clerk  to  approve  fOr  payment  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Befueaentatlves 
vouchers  covering  bona  flde  statements  of 
amoonts  due  for  suitable  office  apace  not 
•xreeding  a  total  allowance  to  each  Member 
of  fS80  per  month.  No  Member  shall  be  en- 
titled to  have  more  than  two  district  offices 
outfitted  with  office  equipment,  carpeting  and 
drapanes  at  the  eiqpense  of  the  Oenaral  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

As  used  In  this  resolutloti  the  term  "Mem- 
ber' means  any  Monber  of  the  House  of 
Bqireaentatives,  the  Besldent  Commissioner 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Ddegate  of  the  Dla- 
trlct  of  Columbia. 
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THE  ONE-SIDED  NATURE  OF  THE 
NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  RED  CHINA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rgcoas  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  %>eaker.  there  must 
be  many  students  of  Oovermnnit  who 
are  aiH>rehen8ive  about  the  direction  of 


UUted  States-Red  China  dlsctmioos. 
President  Nixon  already  has  yielded  sub- 
stantial cofioeaslMis.  presumably  In  an 
effort  to  pftovlde  a  more  favorable  atmos- 
phere for  solous  bargidnlng  later.  There 
axe  no  Indicatioos  that  the  Chinese  have 
accepted  these  concessions  in  the  spirit 
In  which  they  were  given.  In  fact,  noth- 
ing has  come  from  China  exo^  an  in- 
vitation to  an  American  ping-pong  team 
and  an  agreemoit  to  talk  with  President 
Nixon  if  he  travels  to  China  for  the 
privilege.  They  appear  to  have  ignored 
their  gains  and  now  they  brtog  out  ad- 
ditional conditions  which  they  expect  to 
leQuire  betore  resuming  normal  diplo- 
matic rdatioos  with  the  lAiited  States. 
These  ttemands  are  accompanied  by  a 
continuing  drumfire  of  criticism. 

One  of  the  new  demands  is  Uiat  the 
United  States  remove  all  of  its  forces 
from  Southeast  Asia  and  that  we  aban- 
don our  commitments  for  the  d^ense  of 
Taiwan.  Presumably  Red  China  expects 
to  gain  membership  In  the  United  Na- 
tions and  support  for  this  already  has 
been  promised  by  President  Nixon.  They 
also  want  the  seat  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil now  held  by  the  Republic  of  China. 
That  would  mean  swmqplng  a  friend  for 
an  enemy — and  we  do  not  need  more 
enemies.  They  even  want  Taiwan  handed 
over  to  Peking.  "Hie  blood  bath  which 
would  follow  needs  no  description.  The 
doubtful  friendship  of  the  Chinese  Reds 
would  not  be  worth  this  cost  to  UJB.  pol- 
icies and  UjB.  prestige. 

We  should  remind  ourselves  that  Red 
China  is  the  principal  sumUer  of  con- 
ventional weapons  to  Communist  forcce 
in  Indochina  and.  second  only  to  Rus- 
sia, provides  other  supplies  and  equip- 
ment which  supports  the  North  Vietnam 
and  Vletcong  war  effort 

It  win  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  that 
the  Chinese  Reds  also  have  forces  in 
Indochina.  They  have  maintained  mili- 
tary servloe  units  In  North  Vietnam 
throughout  much  of  the  conflict  and 
they  have  a  50.000-man  work  force,  pit>- 
tected  by  Chinese  troops,  cutting  a  itMUl 
across  helpless  Laos.  The  road  will  make 
it  easy  for  Red  China  to  disrupt  condi- 
tions in  Laos  and  provide  quick  access  to 
Thailand  and  North  T^etnam.  Nothing 
has  been  said  about  the  withdrawal  <rf 
these  totcea.  It  Is  not  sound  paUcy  to 
ignore  the  one-sided  nature  of  the  nego- 
tiatloas  v^ch  are  proposed. 

There  are  rdiable  repeats  that  nu- 
meroqs  Asian  leaders  friendly  to  the 
United  States  have  misgivings  about  our 
course  of  action.  Some  are  fearful  that 
UJB.  polldes  will  help  to  drive  neutral 
and  Western-leaning  nations  toward 
greater  neutrality  or  toward  the  best  deal 
they  can  make  with  Red  China  for  their 
own  preservatlai.  When  we  embai^  on 
doubtful  ventures  without  precoosulta- 
tl<m  with  our  friends,  it  Is  small  wonder 
that  they  find  it  difficult  to  imderstand 
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A  PRATER  FOR  GROWING  OLD 
GRACEFULLT 

<Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permlssioii  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Racoan  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  live 


graciously,  to  stay  young  even  though 
the  years  may  take  their  toll  motivates 
me  to  caU  attention  to  a  beautiful  ptay. 
or  which  Is  most  appropriate. 

A  PaATxa  roK  Qaownta  Old  QakcarDUT 

Lord,  Thou  knowest  better  than  I  mnelf 
that  I  am  growing  older  and  will  aomeday 
be  old.  Keep  me  from  the  fatal  babltof 
thinking  I  must  say  something  on  even 
subject  and  on  every  occasion. 

Release  me  from  cnving  to  straighten  out 
everybody's  aJTairs.  Make  me  thoughtful  but 
not  moody;  helpful  but  not  Ijossy.  with 
my  vast  store  <tf  wisdom,  it  seema  a  pity  not 
to  iiae  it  all;  but  Thou  knowest.  Lord,  that 
I  want  a  few  frienda  at  the  end.  Keep  my 
mind  free  from  the  recital  of  endlaas  de- 
tails; give  me  wings  to  get  to  the  point. 
Seal  my  Upe  on  my  aches  and  pains;  they 
are  increasing,  and  love  of  reheening  them 
Is  becoming  sweeter  aa  the  years  go  by. 

I  dare  not  aak  for  improved  memory,  but 
for  growing  humility,  and  a  lesaenlng  cock- 
sureneaa  when  my  memory  aeema  to  clash 
with  the  memorlea  of  otbera.  Teach  me  the 
glortoua  lesson  that  occaslonaUy  I  may  be 
mistaken. 

Keep  me  reasonably  sweet,  for  a  sour  old 
person  la  one  of  the  crowning  woika  of  the 
devU.  Give  me  the  abiUty  to  aee  good  thlnga 
in  imezpected  places  and  talents  in  unex- 
pected people,  and  give  me  O  Lord,  the  grace 
to  tell  them  ao.  Amen. 


SCHEDULE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  House 
B<mking  and  Currency  Committee  began 
hearings  this  week  on  1971  housing  and 
urban  development  legislation.  On  Au- 
gust 3,  Secretary  of  HUD  George  Rom- 
ney  testified  before  the  subcommittee  on 
two  administration  bills  dealing  with 
housing  and  urban  development.  On  Au- 
gust 5,  six  witnesses  will  testify  on  the 
recommendations  contained  in  HJt.  9688. 
the  bill  proposed  by  the  three  housing 
subcommittee  panels. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  announce 
the  schedule  and  witnesses  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  hearings  which  will  resume 
after  the  congressional  summer  recess. 
They  are  aa  follows: 


Morning:  The  National  Governors 
Conference;  and  a  panel  consisting  of 
representatives  of  State  legislatures. 

Afternoon:  A  panel  consisting  of  chief 
elected  officials  of  small  cities  In  metro- 
politan areas;  and  William  H.  Wilcox, 
secretary.  Department  of  Community 
Affairs.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 


Morning:  The  AFL-CIO;  and  the  UB. 
Conference  of  Mayors— League  of  Cities. 

Afternoon:  The  National  Association 
of  Counties;  and  the  Rural  Housing  Al- 
liance. 


10 


Morning:  AUan  K.  Campbell,  dean  (tf 
the  Maxwell  School.  Syracuse  University, 
and  Lyle  C.  Fitch,  presldoit.  fiistltute  of 
Public  Adminlstraticm;  and  James  Pel- 
Ush,    New    Tork    Urban    Devek^mient 
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Corp.,  and  Robert  Piper,  architect,  Chi- 
cago. Hi- 
Afternoon:  The  Amoican  Institute  of 
Aivhltects;  and  the  American  Institute 
of  Planners. 

Morning:  The  National  Urban  League: 
and  a  panel  of  majrors— to  be  announced. 

Aftemocm:  The  Investment  Bankers 
Association;  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Building  Iiflanuf  acturers. 

SXPTUOn   14 

Morning:  Robert  C.  Wood,  former  Sec- 
retary of  HUD;  and  the  National  Urban 
Coalition  Action  Council. 

Afternoon:  Members  of  Congress — to 
be  announced. 

SBFTUCan    18 

Morning:  The  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  RehaUlltatlon  Officials; 
and  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards. 

Afternoon:  The  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation; and  the  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks. 

IBFTKlIXKa   IS 

Morning:  Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh. 
the  U.S.  Cnvil  Rights  Commission;  Wil- 
liam Morris,  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People;  and 
Nathaniel  Keith,  the  Naticmal  Housing 
Conference. 

Afternoon:  A  panel  on  the  implonen- 
tation  of  the  HUD  "new  community  pro- 
gram." consisting  of  Edward  Logue.  the 
New  Toi^  Urban  Development  Corp.; 
William  R  Mason,  the  Irvine  Ck).;  Ray- 
xaaaA  D.  Nasher.  Co-Sponsor  Flower 
Mound,  New  Town,  Tex.;  and  Keith  Hel- 
ler, chief  executive  office.  Odar  River- 
side. Minn. 

17 


Morning:  The  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders;  Oovemor  Sherman  Mal- 
sel,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  and 
Philip  Brownstein.  the  Council  of  Hous- 
ing Producers. 

All  morning  hearings  will  begin  at 
10  ajn..  afternoon  hearings  at  1:30  pjn. 
pjn. 


by  an  emergency  Besolution  all  federal  and 
state  agencies  for  a  two  year  moraf  ^Tim  on 
complying  with  those  agencies  oi  air  pol- 
lution control;  and, 

"Whereas,  member  cities  feel  like  during 
the  two  year  moratorium  legislation  can  be 
enacted  by  those  governing  bodies  that  will 
enable  tboee  small  munidpalltlea  to  conform 
to  air  pollution  requirements  Imposed  by 
federal  and  state  government;  and, 

"Wbereas.  the  Valley  cities  have  a  unique 
condition  due  to  the  low  water  table  levti 
of  approximately  three  feet;   and, 

"Whereas,  any  land  purchased  for  sanitary 
landfill  will  be  filled  very  rapidly;  and 

"Whereaa.  this  is  creating  an  extensive  eco- 
nomic crisis  and  burden  on  the  amaU  munlci- 
paliUes  in  the  Lower  Rio  Orande  VaUey; 
and, 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  that  all 
federal  and  state  governmental  agencies  be 
apprised  of  the  desires  and  feelings  of  the 
cities  of  the  Ijower  Rio  Orande  Valley  In 
the  State  of  Tsxaa  concerning  their  need  for 
a  two  year  extenalon  to  comply  with  pollu- 
tion laws  and  their  need  for  federal  assist- 
ance. 

"tTnanlmously  passed  and  approved  on  the 
aand  day  of  July,  1971. " 

We  In  Congress  pass  the  laws  concern- 
ing the  matters  which  need  to  be  dtxae 
on  the  local  level,  but  yet  the  responsi- 
bility Is  ours  that  many  of  the  small 
towns,  and  nural  areas  do  no^  have  the 
necessary  wherewithal  to  match  these 
FMeral  funds.  Many  times  we  say  such 
small  areas  will  receive  a  50-percent 
grant  or  a  75-peroent  grant,  whi<di  means 
nothing  to  a  small  city  which  has  nothing 
except  the  means  to  nm  a  day-to-day 
operatlcm.  and  cannot  go  out  and  bor- 
row the  remaining  fxmds  needed. 

Mr.  Sp«kker,  and  my  colleagues,  we 
must  not  forget  rural  America  when  we 
consider  legislation  which  must  in  the 
future  reach  out  to  these  areas  as  well 
as  to  the  large  cities. 


PLIGHT  OF  RURAL  AREAS  IN  LOWER 
RIO  GRANDE  VALLET 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permlssiui  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Bfr.  Eb)eaker,  for 
the  past  several  months  I  have  been 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  my  fdlow 
Members  the  plight  of  rural  areas,  small 
cities,  and  counties  In  the  United  States 
regarding  Federal  aid,  and  I  have  here  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  City  Officials'  Association, 
Region  12  of  the  Texas  Municipal  League, 
which  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention: 

"Whereas,  the  Lower  Rio  Orande  VaUey 
City  Officials  Association,  Region  12  of  the 
Texas  Municipal  League,  hrtd  their  quar- 
terly meeitlng  at  the  Fort  Brown  Motor  Hotel 
In  Brownsville,  Texas,  on  lliursday,  July  22, 
1971;  and. 

"Whereaa,  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
member  cities  of  the  Lower  Rio  Orande  Val- 
ley City  Officials  Association  should  petition 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  THAT  A  GOLD 
MEDAL  BE  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
WIDOW  OF  THE  LATE  LOUIS  ARM- 
STRONG 

(Mr.  RANGEL  asked  and  was  given 
peixoission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Ut.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Louis 
(Satduno)  Armstrong  once  pointedly 
stated— "Either  you  got  It  or  you  ain't." 
And  as  the  master  showman,  Satch- 
mo,  certainly  had  it.  We  sdl  recall  that 
deep  guttural  voice,  that  grin  as  wide 
as  a  keyboard,  and  that  horn  which  blew 
sweet  and  clear. 

On  July  6.  Satchmo  suddmly  left  us. 
He  died  in  his  sle^  of  heart  failure 
shortly  after  observing  his  71st  birth- 
day. I  was  in  the  process  of  drafting  leg- 
islation to  honor  his  enormous  ocmtrlbu- 
tlon  to  music,  when  I  learned  of  his 
death. 

He  wUl  always  remain  in  my  mind  as 
one  of  the  main  forces  in  the  dev^op- 
ment  of  Jazz  that  help  shape  it  Into 
the  great  musical  form  it  is  today. 

I  am  proud  to  have  Introduced  with 
the  support  of  my  53  colleagues  legisla- 
tion to  provide  that  a  gold  medal  be  pre- 
sented to  the  widow  of  the  late  Louis 


Armstrcmg  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's contributions  In  the  field  of 
music  and  In  rec»gnlti(m  of  liis  great 
achievement  as  a  good-will  ambassador 
abroad  for  the  United  States. 

"nie  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  strike  a  gold 
medal  with  suitable  inscriptions. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  introduce  Into 
the  RacoRD  a  copy  of  the  bill,  a  list 
of  these  Congressmen  and  an  eloquent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  Toik 
Times  the  day  after  his  death : 
A  BILL  To  provide  that  a  gold  medal  be  pre- 

aented   to  the  widow  of  the  late   Louis 

Armstrong 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  anA  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  great  achievement  of  the 
late  Louis  Armstrong  as  a  goodwill  ambas- 
sador abroad  for  the  United  Statee  and  In 
recognition  of  his  contributions  to  the  cul- 
ture of  this  Nation  in  the  field  of  music, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorised 
and  directed  to  cause  to  be  struck,  and  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pre- 
sent to  Lucille  Armstrong,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Louis  Armstrong,  a  gold  medal  with 
suitable  emUems,  devices,  and  inaorlptiona 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Sac.  2.  The  medal  provided  for  In  this 
Act  shall  be  considered  a  national  medal 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3651  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  n.S.C.  368) . 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  aiq>ro- 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  carrying  out  of  this  Act. 

List  of  Congressmen  who  have  indi- 
cated their  support: 

Congreeswoman  Bella  Abzug,  Cong.  Joseph 
Addabbo,  Cong.  Olenn  Anderson  (Calif.), 
Cong.  John  Anderson  (HI.).  Cong.  Herman 
BadiUo,  Cong.  John  Brademas,  Cong.  John 
Buctianan.  Congresswoman  SIhlrley  Chls- 
holm,  Cong.  Harold  Collier,  Cong.  W.  C. 
Daniel,  Cong.  Mendel  Davis. 

Cong.  Rcmaid  Dellums,  Cong.  John  Dent, 
Cong.  Charles  Dlggs  Jr.,  Cong.  Don  Bdwards, 
Cong.  William  Ford,  Cong.  Bill  Prenael.  Con- 
gresswoman Ella  Oraseo,  Congresswoman 
Martha  Orlffltha,  Cong.  Seymour  Halpem, 
Cong.  James  Hanley,  Cong.  Mlchsel  Har- 
rington. 

Cong.  Jamee  Hastings.  Cong.  Augustus 
Hawkins,  Cong.  Henry  Helstoskl,  Cong.  WU 
11am  Hungate,  Cong.  Walter  Jonee.  Cong. 
Clarence  Long,  Cong.  John  Mdfau.  Cong. 
James  Mann,  Cong.  Romano  Maanll,  Cong 
Parren  Mlt^eU,  Cong.  John  Monagan,  Cong 
Bradford  Morse. 

Cong.  John  MOas,  Cong.  John  Murphy, 
Cong.  Thomaa  Felly,  Cong.  Claude  Pepper, 
Cong.  Otis  Pike,  Cong.  Thomas  Bees,  Cong. 
John  Rhodes,  Cong.  Peter  Bodino,  Cong 
Robert  Roe,  Gong.  Benjamin  Rosenthal. 

Cong.  Harold  Bunnela,  Cong.  Philip  Buppe, 
Cong.  Paul  Sarbanee,  Cong.  Kelttt  Sebelius, 
Cong.  John  Selberllng,  Cong.  William  Stelger, 
Cong.  Charles  Thone,  Cong.  Robert  Tlernan. 
Cong.  Larry  Winn. 

Louia  ABKSTBoiro.  JaxB  Tamcrcna  ams 
SiMcata,  DBS 

(By  Albea  Krebe) 

Louis  Armstrong,  the  celebrated  Ja^  trum- 
peter and  singer,  died  In  his  sleep  yesterday 
morning  at  his  home.  34-M  107th  Street,  in 
the  Corona  section  of  Queens.  He  had  ob- 
served his  71st  birthday  Sunday. 

Death  was  attributed  to  a  heart  attack. 
Mr.  Armstrong  had  been  at  home  since  mid- 
June,  when  he  was  dladiarged  from  Beth 
Israel  Medical  Center  after  10  weeks  of  treat- 
ment for  heart,  liver  and  kidney  disorders. 
He  seemed  In  «ood  health  during  an  Inter- 
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view  June  28,  In  which  he  played  hla  trum- 
pet and  announced  his  Intention  to  return 
to  public  performances. 

"I'm  going  back  to  work  when  my  treaders 
get  In  as  good  shape  as  my  chops,"  he  said, 
noting  that  his  legs  were  weak  from  bis  hoe- 
pltaliaatlon. 

President  Nlzon  released  this  statement: 

"Mrs.  Nlzon  and  I  share  the  sorrow  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  at  the  death  of  Louis 
Armstrong.  One  of  the  architects  of  an  Amer- 
ican art  form,  a  free  and  individual  spirit, 
and  an  artist  of  worldwide  fame,  his  great 
talents  and  magnificent  spirit  added  richness 
and  pleasure  to  all  our  lives." 

Tributes  to  Mr.  Armstrong  also  came  from 
a  number  of  leading  musicians,  including 
Duke  Ellington,  Oene  E:rupa,  Benny  Good- 
man, Al  Hlrt,  Barl  (Aktha)  Hlnes.  Tyree 
Olenn  and  Eddie  Condon. 

Mr.  Ellington  commented:  "If  anybody 
was  Mr.  Jazz  It  was  Louis  Armstrong.  He  was 
the  epitome  of  Jazz  and  always  will  be.  He 
is  what  I  call  an  American  standard,  an 
American  original." 

"He  could  play  a  trumpet  like  nobody 
else,"  Mr.  Condon  said,  "then  put  It  down 
and  sing  a  song  like  no  one  else  could." 

Mr.  Hlnes,  who  frequently  said  he  had 
taken  his  piano  style  from  Mr.  Armstrong's 
trumpet  style,  remarked:  "We  were  almost 
like  brothers.  I'm  so  heartbroken  over  this. 
The  world  has  lost  a  champion." 

In  Washington,  the  SUte  Department,  not- 
ing that  Mr.  Armstrong  had  toured  Africa, 
the  Middle  East  and  Latin  America  on  Its 
behalf,  said: 

"His  memory  will  be  enshrined  In  the 
archives  of  effective  International  communi- 
cations. The  Department  of  State,  for  which 
he  traveled  on  tours  to  almost  every  corner 
of  the  globe,  mourns  the  passing  of  this  great 
American." 

The  entertainer's  final  appearance  was  last 
February,  when  he  played  a  two-week  en- 
gagement  at   the   Waldorf-Astoria   Hotel. 

A  master  showman  known  to  millions  as 
Batchmo,  Mr.  Armstawng  lived  by  a  simple 
credo.  Putting  It  Into  words  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  he  said: 

"I  never  tried  to  prove  nothing.  Just  al- 
ways wanted  to  give  a  good  show.  My  life 
has  been  my  music,  ifs  always  come  first,  but 
the  music  alnt  worth  nothing  If  you  cant 
lay  It  on  the  public.  The  main  thing  Is  to 
live  for  that  audience,  'cause  what  you're 
there  for  Is  to  please  the  people." 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  first  and  most  Im- 
portantly a  JazB  trumpet  player  without 
peer,  a  virtuoso  soloist  who  was  one  of  the 
most  vivid  and  Influential  forces  In  the  de- 
velopment of  American  music. 

But  he  was  also  known  to  delighted  mil- 
lions around  the  world  for  his  ebulliently 
sandpapery  singing  voice,  his  merry  man- 
gling of  the  English  language  and  his  great 
wide  grand-piano  keyboard  of  a  smile. 

Jazz  music,  probably  the  only  art  form 
ever  wholly  originated  In  America,  and  Louis 
Armstrong  grew  up  together  In  New  Orleans. 
It  was  In  a  seamy  sliui  there  that  Mr.  Arm- 
strong learned  to  love  and  play  Jazz  In  the 
company  of  gamblers,  pimps  and  prostitutes. 
But  In  time  he  was  to  play  his  tnunpet 
and  sing  in  command  performances  before 
royalty  and,  through  his  numerous  world- 
wide tours,  to  become  known  unofficially  as 
"America's  ambassador  of  good  will." 

KXCOCNIZZO    rOB    SOLE 

Jazz  experts,  even  the  purists  who  criti- 
cized Mr.  Armstrong  for  his  mugging  and 
showmanship,  more  often  than  not  agreed 
that  It  was  he,  more  than  any  other  Individ- 
ual, who  took  the  raw,  gutsy  Negro  folk 
music  of  the  New  Orleans  funeral  parades 
and  honky-tonks  and  built  It  into  a  unique 
aztfonn. 

Over  the  years,  his  life  and  his  artistry 
changed  radically.  He  l^t  New  Orleans  tor 
Chicago    In    the    early    nlneteen-twentles, 


when  he  was  still  playing  the  comet,  and 
before  1B30  made  some  of  his  most  memor- 
able recordings— with  his  Hot  Five  or  Hot 
Seven  groups. 

Mr.  Armstrong  won  his  Initial  fame  play- 
ing an  endless  grind  of  one-utght  stands. 
Under  constant  pressure  to  put  on  a  show 
that  made  the  customers  tap  their  feet  and 
cry  for  more,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  exploit 
a  remarkable  flair  for  showmanship.  His 
mugging,  his  wisecracking  and  most  of  all 
his  willingness  to  constantly  repeat  pro- 
grams that  had  gone  over  well  in  the  past 
won  him  the  cheers  of  his  audiences,  along 
with  the  dlsi4>provlng  eludes  of  some  of  hts 
fellow  musicians  and  Jazz  specialists. 

The  criticism  that  he  no  longer  Improvised 
enough.  Innovated  enough,  mattered  little  to 
Mr.  Armstrong.  He  dismissed  the  more  "pro- 
gressive" Ja^  approved  of  by  some  leading 
critics  as  "Jujltsu  music." 

He  did  not  mind  being  called  "commer- 
cial" because  he  followed  popular  music 
trends,  aztd  he  deUberately  Introduced  into 
his  repertory  crowd-pleaaers  such  ss  "Bdack 
the  Knife"  and  "Hello,  Dolly  I,"  which  put 
his  recordings  on  the  best-seller  charts  when 
he  was  in  his  60's. 

LOOt    "SANDrAPZa  CALUNO" 

As  his  aMllty  to  play  his  horn  exceptionally 
well  waned  with  the  years,  Mr.  Armstrong 
supplanted  his  trumpet  solos  with  his  singing 
voice.  An  almost  pkhenomenaJ  instriunent  In 
its  own  right,  it  has  been  compared  to  iron 
filings  and  to  "a  piece  of  sandpaper  calling  to 
Its  mate." 

Just  watching  an  Armstrong  performance 
could  be  an  exhilarating  experience.  Ttie  man 
radiated  a  Jollity  that  was  infectious.  On- 
stage he  would  bend  back  his  stocky  frame, 
point  his  trumpet  to  the  heavens  and  Joy- 
fully blast  out  high  C's.  When  he  sang  he  fair- 
ly bubbled  with  pleasure.  And  as  he  swabbed 
away  at  the  perspiration  stirred  up  by  his 
performing  exertions.  Satchmo  grinned  his 
famous  toothy  smile  so  Incandescently  that 
it  se«ned  to  light  up  the  auditorium. 

"I  never  did  want  to  be  no  big  star,"  Mr. 
Armstrong  said  In  1869,  in  an  interview  for 
this  arucle.  "It's  been  hard  work,  man. 
Feel  like  I  spent  20,000  years  on  the 
planes  and  railroads.  like  I  blowed  my  chops 
off.  Sure,  Pops,  I  like  the  ovation,  but  when 
I'm  low,  beat  down,  wonder  if  maybe  I  hadnt 
of  been  iMtter  off  staying  home  in  New  Or- 
leans." 

Mr.  Armstrong's  early  years,  spent  In  New 
Orleans,  were  marked  by  extreme  poverty 
and  squalor,  but  he  emerged  able  to  recall 
them  without  self-pity  and  even  with  good 
humor. 

"I  was  a  Southern  Doodle  Dandy,  bom  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1000."  said  Daniel  Louis 
Armstrong.  "My  mother  Mary  Ann — ^we  called 
her  Mayann — was  living  in  a  two-room  shack 
In  James  Alley,  in  the  Back  O'  Town  colored 
section  of  New  Orleans.  It  was  in  a  tough 
block,  all  them  hustlers  and  their  pimps  and 
gambles  with  their  knives  between  Oravler 
and  Perdldo  Streets." 

LXrr    WTTH    OBANOIIOTBXB 

Mr.  Armstrong's  father,  Willie  Armstrong, 
who  stoked  furnaces  in  a  turpentine  factory, 
left  Mrs.  Armstrong  when  the  boy  was  an 
Infant.  Leaving  the  child  with  his  paternal 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Armstrong  went  to  live 
in  the  Perdldo-Uberty  Street  area,  which 
was  lined  with  prostitutes'  cribs. 

"Whether  my  mother  did  any  hustling  I 
cant  say."  Mr.  Armstrong  said.  "If  she  did. 
she  kept  It  out  of  my  sight." 

However.  Louis,  who  rejoined  his  mother 
when  he  was  6  years  old.  recalled  that  for 
many  years  afterward  there  was  always  a 
"stepfather"  on  the  premises  and  that  before 
his  mother  "got  religion  and  gave  up  men" 
around  1815.  "I  oouldnt  keep  track  of  the 
stepdaddlea.  there  must  have  been  a  dozen 
or  so,  'cause  all  I  had  to  do  was  turn  my 
back  and  a  new  pappy  would  appear."  Some 


of  than  he  added,  "liked  to  beat  on  lltUa 
Louis." 

However,  Mr.  Armstrong  was  always  in- 
tensely fond  of  his  mother,  and  he  cared  for 
her  until  her  death  in  the  early  nineteen- 
forties. 

Dlppermouth,  as  he  was  called  as  a  child, 
and  his  friends  often  sang  for  pennies  on  the 
streets.  To  help  support  his  mother  and  a 
sister.  Barbara,  Louis  delivered  coal  to  prosti- 
tutes' cribs  and  sold  food  plucked  from  hotel 
garbage  cans. 

The  night  of  Dec.  31. 1913,  Louis  celebrated 
the  New  Year  by  running  out  on  the  street 
and  firing  a  .38-callber  pistol  that  belonged 
to  one  of  his  "stepfathers."  He  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  the  Colored  Waifs  Home  for  Boys. 

"Pops,  It  sure  was  the  greatest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me,"  Mr.  Armstrong  said. 
"Me  and  music  got  married  at  the  home." 

PLATED  m   HOME'S  BAND 

Peter  Davis,  an  Instructor  at  the  home, 
taught  Louis  to  play  the  bugle  and  the  cor- 
net. Soon  the  boy  became  a  member  of  the 
home's  brass  band,  which  played  at  socials, 
picnics  and  funerals  for  a  small  fee.  Louis 
was  in  the  fifth  grade  when  he  was  released 
from  the  home  after  spending  18  months 
there.  He  had  no  other  formal  education. 

The  youth  worked  as  a  Junkman  and  sold 
coal,  while  grabbing  every  chance  he  could 
to  play  cornet  In  honky-tonk  bands.  The 
great  Jazz  cometlst  Joe  (King)  Oliver  be- 
friended him,  gave  blm  a  comet  and  tutored 
him. 

"I  was  fooUn'  around  with  some  tough 
ones,"  Mr.  Armstrong  recalled  in  1969.  "Oet 
paid  a  little  money,  and  a  beellne  for  one  of 
them  gambling  houses.  Two  hours,  man,  and 
I  was  a  broke  cat,  broker  than  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Needed  money  so  bad  I  even 
tried  pimping,  but  my  first  client  got  Jealous 
of  me  and  we  got  to  fussing  about  it  and  she 
stabbed  me  In  the  shoulder.  Them  was  wild 
times." 

In  1918,  Mr.  Armstrong  married  a  21-year- 
old  prostitute  named  Daisy  Parker.  Since 
Daisy  "wouldn't  give  up  her  Une  of  work," 
Mr.  Armstrong  said,  the  marriage  was  both 
stormy  and  short-lived. 

The  same  year  he  was  married,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong Joined  the  Kid  Ory  band,  replacing 
King  Oliver,  who  had  moved  to  Chicago.  In 
the  next  three  years  he  marched  with  Papa 
Celestln's  brass  band  and  worked  on  the 
rlverboat  Sidney  with  Pate  Marable's  band. 
Dave  Jones,  a  mellophone  player  with  the 
Marable  band,  gave  him  his  first  lessons  In 
reading  music. 

r*MX    WAS    SPREAIMNO 

By  then  Mr.  Armstrong's  fame  was  spread- 
ing among  New  Orleans  musicians,  many  of 
whom  were  moving  to  Chicago.  In  1922  King 
Oliver  sent  for  his  protege.  Mr.  Armstrong 
became  second  cometlst  in  Mr.  Oliver's  by 
then  famous  Creole  Jazz  Band,  "nie  two- 
comet  teemi  had  one  of  the  most  formidably 
brilliant  attacks  ever  heard  in  a  Jazz  group. 
Mr.  Armstrong's  first  recordings  were  made 
with  the  Oliver  band  in  1923. 

The  pianist  in  the  band  was  Lillian  Hardin, 
whom  Mr.  Armstrong  married  in  1924.  Miss 
Hardin  had  had  training  as  a  clELs&lcal  musi- 
cian, and  she  gave  him  some  formal  musical 
education. 

Mrs.  Armstrong,  convinced  that  as  long  as 
her  husband  stayed  in  the  Oliver  band  he 
would  remain  In  the  shado>w  of  his  popular 
mentor,  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  band  in 
1924  to  play  first  comet  at  the  Dreamland 
Cafe.  The  same  year  he  Joined  Fletcher  Hen- 
derson's orchestra  at  the  Roeeland  Ballroom 
in  New  York. 

For  the  first  time,  Mr.  Armstrong  found 
himself  in  the  company  of  musicians  of  an 
entirely  different  stripe  from  thoee  he  had 
known  in  New  Orleans  and  Chicago  who,  like 
himself,  had  fought  their  way  up  out  of  the 
back  alleys  and  were  largely  unschooled  in 
music.  From  these  men,  many  of  whom  had 
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conservatory  educations,  he  learned  consid- 
erable musical  discipline. 

Moving  back  to  Chicago  In  1925,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong again  played  at  the  Dreamland  Cafe, 
where  his  wife,  Lll,  had  her  own  band,  and 
with  Erskine  Tate's  "symbonlc  Jadd"  orches- 
tra at  the  Vendome  Theater.  It  was  at  that 
point  that  he  gave  up  the  cornet  for  the 
trumpet. 

"I  was  hired  to  play  them  hot  choruses 
when  the  curtains  went  up,"  Mr.  Armstrong 
recalled.  "They  put  a  qxitUght  on  me.  Used 
to  hit  40  or  50  high  C's— go  wild,  scream- 
ing on  my  horn.  I  was  crazy.  Pops,  plain 
nuts." 

BILLED    AS    'WORLD'S   GBEATEST' 

During  his  second  Chicago  period,  Mr. 
Armstrong  doubled  In  Carroll  Dlckerson's 
Sunset  Cabaret  orchestra,  with  billing  as  the 
"World's  Greatest  Trumpeter."  The  proprietor 
of  the  Sunset  was  Joe  Olaser,  who  became 
Mr.  Armstrong's  personal  manager  and  etcted 
m  that  capacity  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Olaser   died  on   June   6.    1969. 

In  that  Chicago  period.  Mr.  Armstrong 
began  to  make  records  under  his  own  name, 
the  first  being  "My  Heart,"  recorded  Nov.  12, 
1925.  Louis  Armstrong's  Hot  Five  (and  later 
Hot  Seven)  recorded,  over  a  three-year  span, 
a  series  of  Jazz  classics,  with  Earl  (Fatha) 
Hlnes  on  the  piano.  These  records  earned  Mr. 
Armstrong  a  worldwide  reputation,  and  by 
1929,  when  he  returned  to  New  York,  he  had 
become  an  Idol  in  the  Ja^  world. 

While  playing  at  Connie's  Inn  In  Harlem, 
Mr.  Armstrong  also  appeared  on  Broadway  in 
the  all-Negro  review  "Hot  Chocolates,"  In 
which  he  introduced  Fats  Waller's  "Alnt 
Mlsbehavln,'  "  his  first  popular-song  hit.  (He 
later  appeared  as  Bottom  in  "Swlngln'  the 
Dream,"  a  short-lived  travesty  on  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  Over  the  years  he 
appeared  In  many  movies,  including  "Pennies 
From  Heaven,"  "A  Bong  Is  Bom,"  "The  Olenn 
MUler  Story"  and  "High  Society.") 

For  several  years,  Mr.  Armstrong  "fronted" 
big  bands  assembled  for  him  by  others.  By 
1932.  the  year  he  was  divorced  from  LU 
Hardin  Armstrong,  he  had  become  so  popular 
in  Europe,  via  recordings,  that  he  finally 
agreed  to  tour  the  Continent. 

It  was  while  he  was  starring  at  the  Lon- 
don Palladium  that  Mr.  Armstrong  acquired 
the  nlcknsone  Satchmo.  A  London  music 
magazine  editor  inadvertently  invented  the 
name  by  garbling  an  earlier  nickname,  Sat- 
chelmouth. 

ONE  POB  THEKStO 

While  he  was  in  London,  Mr.  Armstrong 
demonstrated  memorably  that  he  had  little 
use  for  the  niceties  of  diplomatic  protocol. 

During  a  command  performance  for  King 
George  V,  Mr.  Armstrong  Ignored  the  rule 
that  performers  are  not  supposed  to  refer  to 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  while  playing 
before  them  and  announced  on  the  brink 
of  a  hot  trumpet  break.  "This  one's  for  you. 
Bex." 

(Many  years  later,  in  1966.  Satchmo  played 
before  King  George's  ^granddaughter,  Prin- 
cess Margaret.  "We're  really  gonna  lay  this 
one  on  for  the  Princess,"  he  grinned,  and 
launched  Into  "Mahogany  Hall  Stomp,"  a 
sort  of  Jazz  elegy  to  a  New  Orleans  bordello. 
The  Princess  loved  It.) 

One  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  pre-World  War 
n  European  tours  lasted  18  months.  Over  the 
years  his  tours  took  him  to  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Far  East,  to  Africa  and  to  South 
America.  In  Accra,  Ghana.  100.000  natives 
went  into  a  frenzied  demonstration  when  he 
started  to  blow  his  horn,  and  In  Leopoldvllle. 
tribesmen  painted  themselves  ochre  and 
violet  and  carried  him  into  the  dty  stadium 
on  a  canvas  throne. 

His  1960  African  tour  was  denounced  by 
the  Moscow  radio  as  a  "capitalist  distrac- 
tion," which  made  Mr.  Armstrong  laugh. 

"I  feel  at  home  in  Africa,"  he  said  during 
the  tour.  "Fm  African-descended  down  to 


the  bone,  and  I  dig  the  friendly  ways  these 
people  go  about  things,  I  got  quite  a  bit  of 
African  blood  in  me  from  my  grandmammy 
on  my  mammy's  side  and  from  my  grand- 
p^py  on  my  pappy's  side." 

PLATED   WITB   BIO   BANDS 

Before  the  war,  Mr.  Armstrong  worked 
with  several  big  bands,  including  the  Guy 
Lombardo  orchestra,  concentrating  on  New 
Orleans  standards  such  as  "Muskrat  Ramble" 
and  "When  the  Saints  Go  Marchln'  In"  and 
on  novelties  such  as  "111  Be  Glad  When 
You're  Dead.  You  Rascal  You."  He  did  duets 
with  Ella  Fitzgerald  and  he  accompanied 
Bessie  Smith. 

After  1947  he  usually  performed  as  leader 
of  a  sextet,  working  with  such  musicians 
as  Jack  Teagarden,  Earl  Hlnes,  Joe  Bushkln 
and  Cozy  Cole.  He  was  a  favorite  at  all  the 
Jazz  festivals,  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Armstrong  lost  track  of  the  number 
of  recordings  he  made,  but  it  has  been  esti- 
mated there  were  as  many  as  1,500.  Dozens 
have  become  collectors'  items. 

The  J<^ly  Mr.  Armstrong  was  quite  Inured 
to  his  fame  as  a  Jazz  immortal.  Not  too 
many  years  ago,  he  vims  Interviewed  back- 
stage by  a  disk  Jockey  who  began  with  the 
announcement,  "And  now  we  bring  you  a 
man  who  came  all  the  way  from  New  Orleans, 
the  Crescent  City,  to  become  a  Living  Amert- 
can  Legend."  The  Living  American  Legend, 
who  was  changing  bis  clothes,  dropped  his 
trousers  and  began  the  interview  with  the 
observation,  "Tee  hee!' 

"Tee  hee"  was  part  of  a  uniquely  Arm- 
strong vocabulary,  which  Included  Satchmo- 
coined  words  such  as  "commerdfled"  and 
"humanitarily."  In  his  speech  he  arbitrarily 
inserted  hyphens  In  the  middle  of  words 
("ar-tis-try"  and  "en-ta-TAIN-uh")  and, 
unable  to  remember  names  too  well,  pep- 
pered his  conversations  with  friends  and 
interviewers  with  salutations  such  as 
"Daddy"  and  "Pops." 

Deq>lte  the  hard  life  he  led— traveling 
most  of  the  time,  sleeping  too  litUe.  living 
out  of  suitcases,  eating  and  drinking  too 
much  or  not  enough — ^Mr.  Armstrong,  even 
Into  his  60's.  was  stUl  going  strong.  His 
chest  was  broad  and  powerful,  and  his  S- 
foot-8-lnch  frame  carried  a  weight  that 
varied  between   170  and  230  pounds. 

CONCEBNED   ABOUT   HEALTH 

He  was,  however,  keenly  aware  of  his 
health.  "I'm  one  of  them  hy-po-CHON-dree- 
acs."  he  would  say  with  a  delighted  laugh. 
He  was  afraid  of  germs  and  always  carried 
his  trumpet  mouthpiece  in  a  carefully  folded 
handkerchief  in  his  back  pocket.  He  liked 
to  talk  at  length  about  his  physic,  a  herbal 
mixture  called  Swiss  Kriss,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  recoimted  how  unwisely  he 
sometimes  ate  eq>eclaUy  when  his  favorite 
food.  New  Orleans-style  red  beans  and  rice, 
was  set  before  him. 

Although  in  latter  years  he  suffered  from 
a  kidney  ailment,  Mr.  Armstrong's  greatest 
worry  was  chronic  leukoplakia  of  the  lips, 
what  amounted  to  a  tough  com  that  resulted 
from  blowing  his  horn.  He  used  a  special. 
Imported  salve  to  soothe  his  lips. 

"If  you  don't  look  out  for  your  chops 
and  pipes,"  he  said,  "you  can't  blow  the  horn 
and  sing.  Anything  thafU  get  in  my  way 
doin*  that,  out  It  goes.  That  trumpet  comes 
first,  before  everything,  even  my  wife.  Got  to 
be  that  way,  I  love  Lucille,  man,  but  she 
understands  about  me  and  my  music." 

He  was  referring  to  the  former  Lucille 
Watson,  whom  he  married  in  1942. 

He  loved  all  forms  of  music.  When  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  country-and- Western 
and  folk  music  so  favored  by  the  young,  he 
replied.  "Pops,  music  is  music.  All  music  is 
folk  music.  I  ain't  never  heard  no  horse  sing 
a  song". 

Some  Negro  militants  criticized  Ux.  Arm- 
strong for  his  earthy  speech  and  his  habit 
of  rolling  his  eyes  and  fiashlng  his  toothy 


grin  while  performing.  They  said  he  waa 
using  stereotyped  characteristics  of  the  hap- 
py-go-lucky Negro  and  playing  the  Uncle 
Tom.  Mr.  Armstrong  Ignored  the  charges. 

COIUCXNT  ON   SZUCA 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Armstrong,  on  learning 
m  1966  that  the  poUce  In  Selma,  AU.,  had 
taken  violent  action  against  freedom-march- 
ing Negroes  in  that  city,  told  an  interviewer: 
"They  would  beat  Jesiu  if  he  was  black 
and  inarched.  Maybe  I'm  not  in  the  front 
line,  but  I  support  them  with  my  donations. 
My  life  Is  my  music.  They  would  beat  me 
on  the  mouth  if  I  marched,  and  without  my 
mouth,  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  blow  my  horn." 
For  many  yectrs  Mr.  Armstrong  refused  to 
pwform  In  New  Orleans,  his  hometown,  be- 
cause of  segregation  there.  He  did  not  return 
untU  1966,  after  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  On  that  occasion  he  triumphantly  played 
with  an  integrated  band  in  the  city's  Jazz 
Museum,  a  shrine  built  around  the  remains 
of  the  old  shack  m  which  he  was  bom. 

Refiecting  on  his  more  than  50  years  as 
a  musician,  Mr.  Armstrong  said,  "There  alnt 
going  to  be  no  more  cats  In  this  music  game 
that  long." 

There  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  most 
durable  of  the  great  Ja^men,  nor  that  mil- 
lions of  people  held  him  in  great  affection. 
His  fellow  musicians,  many  of  whom  were 
Influenced  by  his  artistry,  looked  upon  him 
with  awe. 

Miles  Davis,  a  contemporary  Jaas  star,  has 
asserted  that  "you  can't  play  anything  on  a 
hom  that  Louis  hasnt  played."  Teddy  Wil- 
son, who  played  piano  with  Mr.  Armstrong 
in  1933.  has  called  him  "the  greatest  Jazz 
musician  that's  ever  been." 

And  Leonard  Feather,  the  eminent  Jazz 
critic  and  author  of  "The  Encyclopedia  of 
Jazz,"  wrote  of  Mr.  Armstrong: 

"It  is  difficult  ...  to  see  in  correct  per- 
spective Armstrong's  oontribirtlon  as  the  first 
vital  Jaa  soloist  to  attain  worldwide  influ- 
ence as  trumpeter,  singer,  entertainer,  dy- 
namic show  business  personality  and  strong 
force  in  stimulating   interest   in  Jazz. 

"His  style,  melodlcally  and  harmonically 
simple  by  the  standards  of  later  Jazz  trends, 
achieved  in  his  early  records  an  unprece- 
dented warmth  and  beauty.  His  singing, 
lacking  most  of  the  traditional  vocal  quali- 
ties accepted  outside  the  Jazz  world,  had  a 
rhythmic  intensity  and  guttural  charm  that 
induced  literally  thousands  of  other  vocalists 
to  imitate  him.  Just  as  countless  trumpeters 
through  the  years  reflected  the  Imptact  of  bis 
style. 

"By  1860,  Armstrong,  set  In  hla  ways,  im- 
provised comparatively  little:  but  he  retained 
vocally  and  Instrumentally  many  of  the 
qualities  that  had  established  him,  even 
though  entertainment  values,  by  his  own  ad- 
mission, meant  more  to  him  than  the  reaction 
of  a  minority  of  musicians  and  specialists." 
As  for  Mr.  Armstrong,  it  was  pleasing  his 
listeners  that  really  mattered. 

"There's  three  generations  Satchmo  has 
witnessed,"  he  said,  "the  old  cats,  their  chil- 
dren and  their  children's  children,  and  they 
still  all  walk  up  and  say,  'Ol'  Satch.  how  do 
you  dor  I  love  my  audience  and  they  love 
me  and  we  Just  have  one  good  time  when- 
ever I  gat  vp  on  the  stage.  It's  such  a  lovely 
pleasure." 

Mr.  Armstrong  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
the  former  Lucille  Wilson,  and  by  an  adopted 
son,  Clarence  Hatfield  of  New  York.  He  also 
leaves  a  sister,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Collins  of  New 
Orleans  and  two  half-brothers,  Henry  and 
WlllUm  Armstrong,  both  of  New  Orleans. 

A  ftineral  service  will  be  held  Friday  at 
1  p.m.  at  the  Corona  Congregational  Church, 
34th  Avenue  and  103d  Street.  Burial  will  be 
In  the  Flushing  Cemetery. 

The  honorary  pallbearers  will  include 
Governor  Rockefeller,  Mayor  Lindsay,  Bing 
Crosby,  Ella  Fitzgerald.  Ouy  Lombardo.  Duke 
Ellington,    Dizzy     CHllesple,     Pearl     Bailey, 
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Count  BMto^  BMnj  J»mm,  ftsnk  Blnatn, 
U  SolUvan,  lul  Wllaon.  Alaax  King,  Johnny 
Cmon,  Oftvld  rtoKt,  Morr  Orlffln.  Dick 
Oftv«tt  uid  Bobtoy  HMkatt. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  requ««t«d  th*t  flowers  and 
o*r(l«  b«  omitted  and  said  tbooe  wiaiilng  to 
do  K>  could  sand  ocntrlbuttons  In  her  bu»- 
bmoA'B  memory  to  the  Klctaiey  Beeearcb 
Vmindaikn  and  to  the  Sickle  OeU  Anemia 
Foundation,  wbloli  promotea  research  on  a 
rlleeaee  that  mainly  aflUcts  bla«As. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  C^o  finked  and  was 
given  pennlffiioQ  to  extend  hlB  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude cztraneoas  matter.) 

Mr.  MnXER  at  Ohio.  Mr.  ^leaker,  to- 
day we  shook!  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  In  so  doing 
renew  oar  faith  and  omfldence  In  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation.  As 
stated  in  the  World's  Nations: 

The  devMopmant  of  natural  unity  U  one 
of  the  Mllent  featiires  In  American  lUe.  In 
aplte  of  diversity  of  ethnic  origin,  the  United 
States  poaseeees  one  of  the  moat  homogene- 
ous cultures  in  the  world.  This  xinlty  results 
from  the  Interaction  of  many  factors.  Hls- 
torlcally  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  esta)>- 
Ushed  concepts  and  a  f<Min  of  government 
that  united  the  people  Into  a  great  Federal 
BepuUlc.  The  U.S.  with  Its  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, speech  and  opportunity  for  every  man 
to  seek  his  future  according  to  bis  abilities 
has  been  a  haven  for  many  of  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  world.  But  oaore  Important 
these  peoples  wanted  to  turn  away  from  their 
old  form  of  life  and  adopt  the  American 
way.  

QUALITY  EDUCATION 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everywhere  our  priorities  are  muddled. 

Education  is  no  exception. 

Today,  no  one  wotild  deny  that  our 
schools  are  plunged  In  a  crisis  of  unprec- 
edented severity.  Funds  are  no  longer 
available  for  adequate  professional  staff- 
ing, proper  learning  facilities,  satisfac- 
tory compliance  with  court  orders,  or 
sufllclently  long  school  sessions.  Our 
public  schools  are  rapidly  decaying,  their 
downfall  hastened  by  a  social  unheaval 
threatening  cities  and  suburbs  alike. 

School  leaders — ^wlde  awake  to  the 
rugged  world  they  are  putting  children 
Into — have  had  to  hack  away  at  the  fiber 
of  school  budgets— dismembering  limb 
by  limb  the  tree  of  learning. 

More  and  more  rank  and  file  black 
Americans  are  speaking  out  for  quality 
education  rather  than  the  mere  marthl- 
cal  matching  of  numbers  of  children  of 
a  given  color  in  a  given  rocHn. 

Annoyed  by  the  disruption  of  neigh- 
borhood schools,  many  white  parents  are 
Incensed  by  the  dreams  of  those  who 
think  children  are  numbers. 

The  very  strong  need  for  general  aid 
to  schools  has  been  overlooked.  We  need 
to  phase  out  categorical  programs  as  we 
bring  In  general  aid.  Apparently  the 
message  Is  believed  that  a  veto  awaits 
any  measiure  that  authorizes  general  aid 
as  well  as  aid  to  schools  under  court  or 
Federal  directives  to  desegregate. 


If  that  is  to  be  the  congressional  con- 
sensus then  we  are  iace  to  face  with  the 
absurd. 

We  can  be  witness  to  the  travesty  of 
seeing  a  child  hauled  at  the  crack  of 
dawn  in  a  shiny  new  bus  fnm  his  neigh- 
borhood to  a  scho<d  from  which  the  heart 
and  viscera  have  been  cleavered  by  the 
budgetary  ax. 

The  Presidait  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  wisdom  which  has  led  htm  to  repu- 
diate the  elaborate  sdiodL  busing  plan 
originally  proposed  by  his  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  am 
greatly  heartened  by  his  pledge  given 

August  3  "^  hold  busing  to  the  mlnlTniim 

required  by  law." 

Busing  will  not  create  good  schools  and 
the  President  speaks  for  millions  of 
Americans  when  he  wls^  and  carefully 
points  this  out  Indeed,  busing  might  only 
hasten  the  already  rapid  demise  of  the 
good  schools  we  have  left.  Busing  has  no 
educational  value,  and  it  has  dubious 
social  value  as  well.  I  am  greatly  en- 
couraged that  the  President  recognises 
these  facts,  too.  and  I  will  welcome  what- 
ever efforts  are  forthcoming  to  deempha- 
size  busing  in  any  rational  order  of  na- 
tional priority. 

Otherwise,  a  lost  generation  of  Ameri- 
can children  will  later  imderstand  that 
their  elders  smugly  practiced  easy  vir- 
tue because  it  was  fashlcmahle— and 
cheap. 

I  do  not  think  America  is  in  a  mood 
for  tricks.  Middle  America  will  not  be 
bambooeled  and  black  America  will  not 
be  fooled  by  a  well-publicized  emphasis 
on  racial  equality.  I  submit  that  If  we 
can  give  a  guarantee  to  Lockheed,  if  we 
can  go  to  the  moon,  if  we  can  go  to  Cam- 
bodia, if  we  can  explore  the  ocean  floor, 
and  go  to  China,  then  we  can  guaran- 
tee to  the  children  of  this  country  some 
quality  in  their  equality. 

To  help  reestablish  priorities  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  central  goal  of  quality 
education  in  all  our  schools,  I  have  draft- 
ed a  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today. 
It  will  provide  general  aid  instead  of 
fragmented  categorical  programs  to  our 
hard-pressed  schoc^.  One  component  of 
that  idd  will  help  those  under  court  order 
in  desegregation,  but  most  of  the  money 
will  help  to  make  possible  quality  educa- 
tion programs  for  those  districts  deter- 
mined to  strive  for  it.  Local  districts  can 
begin  to  decide  their  problems,  their  pri- 
orities. Parents  will  be  happy  to  enroll 
their  children  in  schools  offering  quality 
as  well  as  equality.  Money  spent  on  such 
an  effort  has  a  better  chance  of  solving 
our  racial  problems  than  forced  busing 
of  children  in  an  artificial  attempt  to 
obtain  a  magical  racial  balance. 

We  cannot  legislate  morality.  We 
should  have  learned  that  from  the  fail- 
ure of  prohibition.  It  forced  our  citizens 
into  personal  decisions  of  evasion.  De- 
segregation can  and  must  be  accom- 
plished, but  not  as  national  moral  legis- 
lation. It  must  be  achieved  through 
maintaining  and  raising  the  level  of 
quality  education  available  to  aU  our 
children. 

We  must  use  our  national  resources 
to  strengthen,  not  weaken,  our  local  com- 


munities and  their  schools.  My  blU 
would  foeter  local  autonomy,  not  only 
by  providing  general  sdd  to  schools,  bat 
also  In  making  some  of  the  school  f  aeU- 
Itles  into  community  centers  available 
for  use  by  all  children,  for  use  in  the 
evenings  by  adidts  in  vocational  and 
educatlcmal  training,  and  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  ccHnmunity  in  recreational  as 
well  as  educational  activiUes.  We  must 
revive  and  strengthen  community  ties  if 
our  society  Is  to  recover  its  oiA  strength 
and  vitality. 

A  major  st^  In  that  direction  is  that 
provision  in  my  bUl  which  would  allow 
a  local  school  district  to  chooee  to  use 
part  of  the  Federal  aid  for  local  tax  re- 
lief. In  so  many  places,  real  property 
taxes  are  so  high  as  to  disorient  the  local 
economy.  Help  here  will  revitalize  the 
local  community. 

I  urge  you  to  give  the  question  of  gen- 
eral aid  special  thought.  And  I  urge  on 
you  the  words  of  President  George 
Washington: 

In  a  country  like  this,  if  there  cannot  be 
money  found  to  answer  the  common  pur- 
poses of  educatloD,  there  Is  ■nmothtng  nmt— 
in   the  ruling  political   power. 

There  follows  the  language  of  the  bUl 
being  introduced  today  by  myself,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Prrcm- 
sKi),  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Thokpsoh),  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (lifr.  DAmsLs).  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford),  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi), 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mrs.  Hicks)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  all  members 
of  the  Educatlmi  (Committee  in  the 
House. 

H.B. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aixd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Quality  Education 
Act  of  1971." 

POUCT  ITWDIWUB 

Section  l.  The  Congress  finds  that  there 
IB  a  crisis  In  the  Nation's  school  systems  that 
directly  and  Immediately  affects  the  future 
of  this  generation  of  young  people  and  there- 
fore the  future  of  the  Republic.  The  crisis  In 
education  reflects  a  larger  crisis  arising  from 
the  social  and  economic  tensions  and  distor- 
tions produced  by  a  rapidly  developing  tech- 
nology and  the  migration  of  rural  popula- 
tions Into  the  cities.  The  crisis  Is  beyond  the 
Tinaeslnted  social  and  flnanclal  ciqMblllty  of 
our  hard  pressed  local  school  systems  to  re- 
strain or  control.  Tb»  Federal  Ooremment 
must  extend  Its  responsltaUlty  for  pre-school, 
elementary,  and  secondary  education  and 
must,  while  preserving  local  autonomy,  as- 
sume a  direct  role  In  the  flnanclal  support 
of  local  schools. 

The  Congress  finds  that  effective  deeegw- 
gatlon  and  the  avoidance  of  the  reeegregatlon 
resulting  from  erosion  of  quality  In  schools 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  universal 
quality  education. 

The  Oongraas  finds  that  the  national  In- 
terest requires  the  strengthening  at  the 
autonomy  of  local  educational  agencies.  Ac- 
cordingly as  general  aid  Is  funded,  appro- 
priate special  legtslatlve  programs  shotild  be 
phased  out.  The  present  diversity  among  the 
Nation's  schools  should  be  preeerved  and  fos- 
tered. Programs  of  mutual  cooperation.  In- 
cluding the  sharing  of  faculties,  should  be 
eneoixraged. 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  burden  of  local 
school  support  must  be  shifted  at  least  in 
part  from  the  local  real  property  tax.  That 
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tax.  local  by  Its  nature,  produces  Intolerable 
Inequities  In  resource  avallabUlty  that  Is  re- 
jected Immediately  In  differences  in  quality 
of  education  avaUable  to  our  young  people. 


Sw:.  3.  It  Is  the  ptirpose  of  this  Act  to  fur- 
nish assistance  to  local  educational  agen- 


(a)  ao  that  their  resou«;es,  with  the  Fed- 
eral supplement  to  State  and  local  fimds, 
will  help  provide  a  quality  education  at  the 
pre-school,  elementary,  and  secondary  levels 
for  all  children  and 

(b)  to  strengthen  communities  by  (A) 
assisting  In  providing  community  facllltiee 
which  students  from  private  and  public 
schools  together  with  members  of  the  com- 
munity may  use  throughout  the  day  and 
into  the  evening  twelve  months  of  the  year, 

(B)  permitting   relief   in   local    taxes,   and 

(C)  phasing  out  categorical  programs  as 
funding  of  general  aid  reachee  commensu- 
rate levels. 

(c)  to  meet  the  special  needs  incident  to 
the  elimination  of  racial  segregation  and 
discrimination  among  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  by 
plan  required  by  court  order  or  approved  by 
the  Secretary  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Bights  Act  of  1964.  The  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  appUed  uniformly  In  aU  regions 
of  the  United  States. 

ATTTBOUZATIOI*  ov  ATPaopaiATioira 
Sxc.  3(a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  during  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for 
Tn»wng  general  assistance  grants  to  States 
and  to  local  educational  agencies  as  provided 
in  section  4,  and  shall  carry  out  a  progrmm 
during  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  making  special  desegregation 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
other  public  and  nonprofit  organizations 
and  agencies  as  provided  in  section  6. 

(b)  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  grants  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
and  tat  the  fiscal  year  1974  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  there  may  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  hereafter  be 
authorized  by  law.  but  in  no  event  may  the 
amount  so  appropriated  exceed  an  amount 
(determined  by  the  Secretary)  which,  when 
added  to  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  all  Federal  education 
programs  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  or  schoolchUdren  exceed  the  per- 
centages set  forth  in  the  next  sentence  of 
the  aggregate  current  expenditures  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  made  by 
all  local  educational  agencies.  The  percent- 
ages referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentences 
shall  be  10  per  oentum  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973,  18  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  1973, 
30  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  22  per 
centum  for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  35  per 
centimi  for  the  fiscal  year  1976. 

CKNEasI.   ASSISTANCE 

Entitlement  Allotments  to  Local  Educational 
Agencies 
Sxc.  4(a).  From  the  amount  appropriated 
under  secUon  3(b)  for  the  fiscal  year  1972, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  In  a  State  for  making  grants 
under  this  section  an  entitlement  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of — 

(1)  10  per  centum  of  the  product  obtained 
by  mtiltlplylng  the  estimated  number  of 
children  who  will  be  in  the  membership  of 
pre-school,  elementary,  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  school  district  of  such  agency  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  ending  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  by  the  current  ex- 
penditure per  public  school  child  for  the 
Bute  or  for  aU  of  the  States,  whichever  Is 
the  higher,  and 

(2)  an  amoxmt  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  one-third  of  the  amount  determined  for 


all  local  educatloiuil  agencies  in  the  States 
under  clause  (3)  as  the  number  of  disad- 
vantaged children  to  be  counted  for  pur- 
poses of  this  clause  as  hereinafter  determined 
bears  to  the  number  of  chUdren  so  counted 
for  all  local  educaUonal  agencies  In  the 
States. 

The  number  of  such  disadvantaged  chU- 
dren shall  be  determined  as  foUows:  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  satisfactory  data 
for  that  purpose  are  avaUable,  s\ich  number 
shaU  be  the  niunber  of  children  who  are 
aged  3-17.  Inclusive,  in  the  school  district 
of  such  agency  (based  on  the  latest  available 
date  from  the  Department  of  Commerce) 
who  are  in  femiUles  having  an  annual  Income 
of  less  than  $3,000,  or  In  famiUea  having  an 
annual  income  In  excess  of  $3,000  from  pay- 
ments under  the  program  of  aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Seour- 
Ity  Act.  In  any  other  case,  such  number  shaU 
he  the  number  of  children  of  such  ages  In 
such  county  or  counties  In  which  the  school 
district  of  the  particular  agency  is  located 
who  are  described  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
and  shall  be  allocated  among  thtjee  agencies 
upon  such  equitable  bases  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  In  the  case  of 
local  educational  agencies  which  serve  in  all 
or  In  part  the  same  geographical  area,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  local  educational  agency 
which  provides  free  public  education  for 
a  substantial  number  of  children  who  reside 
In  the  school  district  of  another  local  edu- 
cational agency,  the  Secretary  may  allocate 
the  number  of  chUdren  among  such  agencies 
In  such  manner  as  he  determines  wlU  best 
carry  out  the  purjKJees  of  this  section. 

An  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  per 
oentum  of  the  amount  allotted  under  clauses 
(1)  and  (3)  shall  be  allotted  to  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
from  the  amount  so  appropriated  according 
to  their  respective  needs  for  aaalstance  under 
this  section,  and  the  Secretary  shall  set  the 
maximum  amount  which  their  local  educa- 
tional agencies  shall  be  eligible  to  receive. 
/^TiTn^ai  Increase  in  Entitlement  Allotments 

(b)  Prom  the  amount  a[^>ropriated  under 
section  3(b)  for  the  remaining  fiscal  years 
ending  prlcx'  to  July  1,  1976,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  allotment  to  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
subsection  (a),  except  that  Tat  the  purpose 
of  mfK*"g  entitlement  determinations 
under  clause  (1)  of  such  subsection  the 
per  centum  fcVat  shall  be  18  per  centum 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  20  per  centum  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  33  per  centum  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  35  per  oentum  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

liocal  Tax  relief 

(c)  Any  local  educaitional  agency  may  de- 
termine to  use  funds  received  under  this  sec- 
tion to  replace  funds  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  raised  by  local  taxes  for  pre- 
school, elementary,  and  secondary  educa- 
tion: Provided,  however,  that  such  relief  shall 
be  limited  to  a  local  education  agency  in 
which  the  effective  tax  raite  tat  education 
support  taxes  is  above  the  average  of  the 
State  and  then  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
relief  would  not  reduce  it  below  such  aver- 
age. In  those  states  in  which  education  sup- 
port funds  are  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  other  than  a  local  tax,  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  may  determine  to  use  funds 
received  imder  this  section  to  replace  such 
funds.  Determinations  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  In  aoctM^lance  with  objective 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Categorical  Program  Phase-Out  Upon  Full 

Funding  of  General  Assistance 
(d)(1)  The  aggregate  of  appropriations 
under  section  3(b)  and  of  appropriations 
under  all  federal  education  programs  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schoc^s  or  school 
children  for  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 


aUotments  under  SecUon  4  and  the  amounts 
payable  under  section  5  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  If  such  apprc^riatlons  aggregate 
equals  or  exceeds  such  allotments  aggregate, 
then  effective  with  respect  to  appropriations 
for  that  fiscal  year  the  foUowing  statutes 
are  repealed  or  amended  as  indicated: 

(A)  repeal  of  intle  n  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  at  196S  (30 
use.  821-627) ; 

(B)  repeal  of  Title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  841-848); 

(C)  repeal  of  ntle  m  at  the  NaUonal 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (30  TT.S.C. 
441-466) ;  and 

(D)  repeal  of  subpart  3  of  Part  B  of  tiUe 
V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  (20 
0AC.  1108-lllOc); 

(B)  amended  by  striking  out  "reserved  In 
section  304 (a)  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion" in  section  300(a)  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  312(a)";  and 
striking  out  sections  304,  805,  306,  807,  308. 
and  310,  and  subsection  (b)  of  section  813 
of  the  Adult  Education  Act. 

(d)  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  recommendations 
for  the  repeal  or  amendment  by  July  1,  1976, 
of  aU  unnecessary,  dupUcatlve,  or  obeolete 
progrants,  both  State  grants  and  discretion- 
ary grant  programs,  which  are  administered 
by  the  Federal  Government.  These  recom- 
mendations for  repeal  and  amendment  must 
include  proposals  to  asstire  that  no  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  receive  less  under  this 
Act  than  it  is  presently  receiving  under  Fed- 
eral programs  for  preschool,  elementary,  and 
secondary  education. 

Application  by  Local  Educational  Agency 

(e)  Any  local  educational  agency  which 
desires  to  receive  for  any  fiscal  year  a  grant 
imder  this  section  shall  submit  to  the  appro- 
priate State  educational  agency  an  applica- 
tion which  contains — 

(1)  a  proposal  for  the  use  of  funds  granted 
under  this  section; 

(2)  such  informaUon  as  the  Secretary  and 
the  State  educational  agency  may  reasonably 
require  to  enable  them  to  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  grant  expenditiure  and  to 
perform  their  duties  under  this  section; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness.  In- 
cluding objective  measurements  of  educa- 
tional achievement,  of  programs  and  projects 
funded  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  from 
funds  provided  under  this  section;  and 

(4)  assurances  that — 

(A)  (1)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  chUdren  In  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
such  agency,  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate private  school  officials,  wiU  pro- 
vide where  feasible  in  such  schools  for  the 
benefit  of  such  children  secular,  neutral,  or 
nonldecAoglcal  services,  materials,  and 
equipment  including  such  facilities  as  neces- 
sary for  their  provision,  consistent  with  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  section,  or,  if  such  are 
not  feasible  or  necessary  in  one  or  more 
of  such  private  schools  as  determined  by  the 
local  educational  agency  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  private  school  oflldais, 
such  other  arrangements.  Including  bixt  not 
limited  to  dual  enroUments  and  shared  facul- 
ties, which  WiU  assure  adequate  participa- 
tion of  such  ChUdren,  and  (U)  from  the 
funds  received  by  such  agency,  will  expend 
for  the  purposes  of  fulfUllng  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph,  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived as  the  number  of  chUdren  enrolled 
in  private  nonprofit  schools  who  are  counted 
for  the  purposes  of  section  (4)  (a)  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  such  chUdren  enrolled 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  tlM 
school  district  of  such  agency." 
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(B)  (1)  the  control  of  twaOt  provided  under 
ttiiM  aectloa  and  tlUe  to  profmrty  acquired 
therewith  ahMU  be  in  a  public  agency  tot 
the  use  and  purposee  provided  m  thl«  section, 
and  that  a  public  agency  will  administer  such 
fund*  and  property;  (11)  the  funds  provided 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  commingled 
with  the  SUte  or  local  fxmds;  and  (ill)  sub- 
ject to  the  tax-offset  provisions  of  section 
4(c),  Peder&l  funds  made  available  imder 
this  section  wlU  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and,  to  the  extent  poasible.  Increase  the  level 
of  funds  that  would  have.  In  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  f\inds,  been  made  available  from 
non-Federal  sources  for  the  education  of 
pupUs  participating  in  programs  and  proj- 
ects assisted  under  this  section; 

(C)  it  wUl  keep  such  records  and  afford 
suoh  access  thereto  as  the  State  educational 
agency  may  ffnd  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verifloatlon  of  such  applica- 
tions: and 

(D)  no  more  than  25  per  centiun  of  the 
funds  received  under  this  secUon  in  any 
fiscal  year  wUl  be  used  for  capital  outlay  and 
debt  service. 

ResponalbUlty  (rf  State  EducaUonal  Agency 

(f)  Tlie  State  educational  agency  shall  not 
flnaUy  dls^>prove  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
appUoatlon  for  funds  under  this  section 
without  llrst  affording  the  local  educational 
agency  submitting  the  applloaUon  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(g)  Any  State  which  desires  to  participate 
under  this  section  shall  submit  through  Its 
State  edocaUonal  agency  to  the  Secretary  an 
^Vllcatlon.  in  such  deUU  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  which  provides  satisfactory 
assurances  that  the  State  educational  agency 
wUl  make  to  the  Secretary  (A)  periodic  re- 
ports (Including  the  results  of  objective 
measurements  required  by  subsection  (e) 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  programs  and 
projects  assisted  under  this  section  in  im- 
proving educational  attainment,  and  (B) 
such  other  reports  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  perform 
his  duties  imder  thu  section  (including  such 
reports  as  he  may  require  to  determine  the 
amounts  which  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies of  that  State  are  eligible  to  receive  for 
any  flacal  year. 

BeaponslbUlty  of  Secretary 

(h)(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  approve  an 
application  which  meets  the  requirements 
spedfled  In  this  subsection,  and  he  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  an  application  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  tor  a  bear- 
ing to  the  State  education  agency. 

(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  shaU,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  suhiectlon  (1),  frotn  time  to 
time  pay  to  each  State  the  amount  which 
the  local  educatit<nal  agezksles  of  that  State 
are  eligible  to  receive  under  this  section. 

(B)  From  the  funds  paid  to  It  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (A)  each  State  educational  agen- 
cy shall  distribute  to  each  local  educational 
agency  of  the  State  which  has  submitted  an 
i4>plicatlon  approved  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e)  the  amoiuit  for  which  such  application 
has  been  approved,  except  that  the  amount 
shall  not  exceed  the  allotment  to  that  agency 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a) . 

(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  pay  to 
each  State  amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  ex- 
pended by  it  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
performance  of  its  duties  under  this  section 
(including  technical  assistance  for  the  meas- 
urements and  evaluations  required  by  subsec- 
tion (e) ) ,  except  that  the  total  of  such  pay- 
ments in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed — 

(A)  1  per  centiun  of  the  total  grants  made 
to  local  educational  agencies  of  such  State 
within  that  fiscal  year,  or  $160,000  which- 
ever is  greater; 

(B)  $35,000  in  the  ease  of  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
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By-Paaa 
(t)  In  the  case  of  an  application  to  be 
funded  under  this  section  which  is  submitted 
by  a  local  educational  agency  which  Is  lo- 
cated In  a  State  In  which  no  State  agency  is 
authorized  by  law  to  provide,  or  in  the  case 
in  which  there  is  a  substantial  falltire  by  a 
local  educational  agency  whose  ^plication 
was  approved  under  this  section  to  provlda 
for  secular,  neutral  or  non-ldeologlcal  serv- 
ices or  for  effective  participation  on  an  equi- 
table basis  in  programs  provided  under  sub- 
section (e)  by  children  enrolled  in  any  one 
or  more  private  nonprofit  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  located  in  the  school  district 
of  such  agency,  the  Secretary  shall  arrange 
for  the  provision,  on  an  equitable  basis,  of 
such  services  or  programs  and  shall  pay  the 
costs  thereof  for  any  fiscal  year  out  of  that 
State's  allotment.  The  Secretary  may  arrange 
for  such  services  or  programs  through  con- 
tracts with  institutions  of  higher  education, 
or  othw  competent  nonprofit  institutions  or 
organlmttons. 

(3)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be  with- 
held from  any  State's  allotment  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  or  programs,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account  the  number 
of  children  who  are  excluded  from  participa- 
tion therein,  and  who  except  for  such  exclu- 
sion, might  reasoiukbly  have  been  expected 
to  participate. 

Enforcement 
(J)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
any  State  educational  agency,  finds  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  assurance  set  forth  In  the 
application  of  that  State  approved  under  sub- 
section (g),  the  Secretary  shaU  notify  the 
agency  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  section  (or.  In 
his  discretion,  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  not  make  further  payments 
under  this  section  to  q>eclfled  local  educa- 
tional agencies  affected  by  the  failure)  imtll 
he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satis- 
fied, no  further  payments  shall  be  made  to 
the  State  under  this  section,  or  payments 
by  the  State  educational  agency  under  this 
section  shall  be  limited  to  local  educational 
agencies  not  affected  by  the  failure,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

^peal 
(k)  If  any  State  U  dissatisfied  with  the 
Secretary's  final  action  with  respect  to  the 
approval  of  its  application  submitted  iinder 
subsection  (f)  or  with  his  final  action  under 
subsection  (h).  such  State  may,  within  sixty 
days  after  notice  of  stich  action,  file  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  such  State  Is  located  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  coiurt  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  tiUe  28.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  co\irt  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  mod- 
ified findings  of  fact  ahaU  likewise  be  con- 
clusive if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  to  set  it  aside,  in 
whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
shaU  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  In  section  1254  of 
UUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 


Special  Assistance  to  Combat  Baoial  Segrega- 
tion and  Discrimination 
Ssc.  5.  (a)  From  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  S(b)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  to  each  local 
educational  agency  which  U  Implementing  a 
plan — 

(A)  which  has  been  undertaken  pursuant 
to  a  final  order  Issued  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States  or  a  court  of  any  State,  or  any 
duly  authorized  Judicial  authority,  and 
which  requires  the  desegregation  of  racially 
segregated  students  or  faculty  m  the  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  of  such  agency, 
or  otherwise  requires  the  elimination  or  re-' 
ductlon  of  racial  Isolation  In  such  schools; 

(B)  which  IMS  l)een  approved  as  adequitte 
under  tiUe  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1S64 
for  desegregation  or  racially  segregated  stu- 
dents or  faculty  In  such  schools. 

(b)  The  aggregate  amoimt  which  may  be 
granted  under  this  section  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  20  per  centum  of  the 
amount  granted  under  section  4  for  that  year. 
The  amount  granted  each  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  ad- 
ditional costs  which  will  be  Inciured  by  such 
agency  in  carrying  out  the  plan  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a).  In  the  event  the  fimds 
avaUable  for  carrying  out  this  section  for  a 
fiscal  year  are  insufficient  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  the  full  grant  to  which  such 
agencies  are  entlUed  imder  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  grant  to  each  shaU  be  reduced 
pro  rata. 

(c)  Grants  under  this  section  shaU  be 
made  upon  i4>pIlcatlon  to  the  Secretary,  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  but  such  funds  may  only  be  used 
to  meet  the  additional  costs  incurred  by  local 
educational  agencies  in  carrying  out  plans 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

Attorney  Fees 

(d)  Upon  the  entry  of  a  final  order  by  a 
coiirt  of  the  United  States  Involving  a  local 
educational  agency,  a  State  (or  any  agency 
thereof) ,  or  the  United  States  (or  any  agency 
thereof) ,  for  failure  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  section  or  for  discrimination 
in  violation  of  tltie  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  or  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  they 
pertain  to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  court.  In  its  discretion,  may  allow 
the  prevailing  party,  other  than  the  United 
States,  oosta  Including  a  reasonable  txtat- 
ney's  fee. 

Reeegregation 

(e)  If  a  local  educational  agency  has  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  a  plan  pursuant  to  a 
final  order  Issued  by  a  court  of  the  United 
States  requiring  the  desegregation  of  racially 
segregated  students  or  faculty  in  its  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  or  has  success- 
fully carried  out  a  plan  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  as  adequate  under 
■ntle  VI  of  the  OlvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  for 
such  desegregation  thweafter  no  ofllcer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  may  require  the 
submission  or  adoption  of  another  such  plan 
(or  amendment  of  the  original  plan)  to  cor- 
rect any  condition  of  reeegregation  which  may 
have  occurred  in  such  schools,  but  only  if 
such  resegregatlon  has  occiured  without  any 
action  or  encouragement  of  any  public  officer 
or  agency. 

Payments 

Sxc.  6.  Upon  his  approval  of  an  application 
for  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  the  applicant  such  amount,  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in 
such  installments  consistent  with  such  im- 
plementation of  the  approved  plan  as  he  may 
determine. 

Definitions 

Sec.  7.  As  used  in  this  Act,  except  when 
otherwise  specified — 

(1)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
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public  authority  legaUy  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control,  or 
direction,  of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  districts 
or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an 
administrative  agency  for  its  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  local  educational  agencies;  and  in- 
cludes any  other  public  institution  or  agency 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school; 
and  where  responsibility  for  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  activities  In  such  schools 
which  are  to  be  assisted  under  this  Act  is 
vested  in  an  agency  subordinated  to  such 
a  board  or  other  authority,  the  Secretary  may 
consider  such  subordinate  agency  as  a  lo- 
cal educational  agency  for  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  an 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution  means  an 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  owned 
or  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual. 

(3)  llie  term  "elementary  and  secondary 
school"  and  "school"  mean  a  school  which 
provides  elementary  or  secondary  education, 
as  determined  imder  State  law,  except  that  it 
does  not  include  any  education  provided  be- 
yond grade  12. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(5)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education,  or  other 
public  agency  or  office  primarily  responsible 
for  the  State  supervision  of  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  or.  If  there  Is  no 
such  officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law 
for  this  purpose. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  means  one  of  the 
fifty  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
Puerto  Rico. 

Evaluation 

Sxc.  8.  Such  portion  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  but  not  more  than  1  per  centum, 
of  any  appropriation  under  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  avaUable  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  for  evaluation  (direcUy  or  by 
grants  or  contracts)  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
general  assistance  provided  under  Sec.  4  and 
the  special  assistance  provided  under  Sec.  5 
have  been  put.  Such  evaluation  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary.  In  the  case  of  allot- 
ments or  allocations  for  any  such  appropri- 
ation, the  amount  available  for  allotment  or 
allocation  shall  be  reduced  accordingly. 

Joint  Funding 
Sec.  9.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  where  funds  are  advanced 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  one  or  more  other  Federal  agen- 
cies for  any  program,  project,  or  activity 
funded  in  whole  or  In  part  under  this  Act, 
any  one  Federal  agency  may  be  designated  to 
act  for  all  in  administering  the  funds  ad- 
vanced. 

Reports 

Skc.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  make  annual 
detailed  reports  concerning  the  effectiveness 
of  general  assistance  and  special  assistance 
under  this  Act  in  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  The  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Reductions  Necessitated  by  Insufficient 
Appropriations 

Sxc.  11.  If  for  any  fiscal  year  the  amount 
appropriated  under  section  3(b)  U  Insuf- 
ficient to  make  to  local  educational  agencies 
ths  full  amount  of  the  adlotment  provided 
for  in  section  4(a)   or  the  grants  provided 


for  in  section  6(a) ,  then  the  amount  of  ea^ 
such  agency's  allotment  or  grant  under  each 
such  section  shall  be  reduced  by  a  percentage 
(which  shall  be  uniform  for  each  such  agency 
and  both  of  such  sections)  which  will  result 
in  allotments  and  grants  which  do  not  exceed 
the  appropriations  available  therefor. 
General  Provisions 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  provisions  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  (tltie  IV  of  Pub- 
lic Law  247  (Ninetieth  Congress) )  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  program  of  Federal  assistance  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  as  If  such  program 
were  an  applicable  program  under  such  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  by  such  Act 
with  respect  to  such  program. 

(b)  Section  422  of  such  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1971;"  after 
"the  International  Education  Act  of  1966; ". 


INTRODUCTION  OP  WATER  POLLU- 
•nON  BILL 

(Mrs.  ABZUO  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  her  remarks  at  this  pclnt  in 
the  Record.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pollu- 
tion of  oiir  streams,  rivers,  and  water- 
ways has  grown  to  disastrous  levels. 
Human  waste  is  dumped  diiectlj  into 
our  water.  It  is  a  health  hazard  just  to 
be  near  some  bodies  of  water.  A  river  in 
the  Midwest  has  become  a  Are  hacard. 
Practically  every  body  of  water  has  be- 
come a  dumping  ground  for  industry  to 
unload  Its  waste.  E>rinking  water  has 
become  contaminated  and  our  natural 
waterways  are  ceasing  to  be  the  recrea- 
tional and  esthetic  places  they  once  were. 

I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
providing  for  a  comprehensive  re\lsion 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  which  will  dramatically  change  our 
approach  toward  the  pollution  of  our 
waterways. 

My  bill  increases  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  administrative  and  enforce- 
ment grants  to  StP.te  and  interstate 
water  pollution  control  agencies  from 
$10  million  to  $30  million,  beginning 
July  1,  1971,  through  Jxme  30,  1976. 

It  provides  that  the  money  used  to 
develop  and  carry  out  plans  to  imple- 
ment, maintain,  and  enforce  water  qual- 
ity standards  for  all  waterways;  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  State  certification  of 
Federal  permitting  and  licensing  agencies 
imder  the  act  that  their  proposed  ac- 
tivities will  comply  with  applicable 
water  quality  standards;  to  train  water 
pollution  control  personnel  and  to  assist 
local  governments  in  pollution  control. 

It  increases  the  Federal  share  of  such 
giants  from  66%  percent  to  75  percent, 
and  calls  for  State  or  Interstate  plaints 
to  be  approved  by  EPA  before  these 
grants  are  made.  It  extends  the  waste 
treatment  construction  grant  through 
June  30,  1976;  authorizes  $5  billion  an- 
nually for  these  grants;  smd  increases 
from  50  to  60  percent  the  amount  of 
grant  that  can  be  made  for  treatment 
works  and  increases  up  to  80  percent  if 
the  State  agrees  to  pay  15  percent  of  the 
cost.  Ninety  percent  of  the  cost  will  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  begin- 
ning in  1973,  if  the  project  is  in  a  river 
basin  or  if  it  is  specifically  designate 
to  insure  coordinated  and  effective  waste 
treatment  by  EPA.  i 


It  provides  for  a  system  of  "user 
charges"  where  Industry  will  be  charged 
for  the  use  of  such  ti'eatment  facilities 
based  upon  the  volume  and  strength  of 
the  user's  waste.  Such  money  shall  revert 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  $100  million  will  be  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  population  and  per  capita 
income.  Of  the  sum  remaining,  50  percent 
will  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion and  50  percent  to  those  projects  in 
which  preliminary  planning  is  complete 
and  sufficient  local  financing  is  assured. 
It  provides  for  reimbursement  to  those 
States  which  have  begim  projects  after 
Jime  30,  1966,  and  which  met  the  re- 
quirements but  for  which  money  was  not 
available.  Two  billion  dollars  is  author- 
ized for  these  provisions. 

It  extends  water  quality  standards  pro- 
grams to  all  navigable  waterways.  Each 
State  must  adopt  and  submit  to  EPA 
water  quality  standards  and  a  plsm  for 
implementation,  maintenance,  and  en- 
forcement within  9  months  after  enact- 
ment. EPA  must  approve  or  disapprove 
them  within  6  months  after  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  EPA.  The  plan  must  require 
that  no  toxic  or  other  hazardous  wastes 
be  discharged  from  any  stationary  source, 
and  include  effluent  requirements  and 
schedules. 

EPA's  enforcement  powers  are 
strengthened  with  increased  minimum 
and  maximum  penalties ;  civil  and  crimi- 
nal charges  against  pollution  violaton 
are  also  increased. 

Citizen  class  action  suits  are  provided 
for  against  any  violation  of  the  stand- 
ards or  schediiles  or  the  Administrator 
for  failure  to  perform  any  act  or  duty 
under  this  act.  Employees  who  give  in- 
formation or  testify  about  polluting  dis- 
charges are  protected. 

Emergency  pollution  action  can  be 
taken  through  civil  proceedings  to  con- 
trol pollution  that  endangers  the  health 
and  welfare  of  persons  or  presents  sub- 
stantial economic  inquiry  to  persons. 

It  prohibits  the  exclusion  of  any  per- 
son from  participation  in  any  program 
under  this  act  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
the  text  of  the  bill  in  the  Congrcssiomal 
Record : 

HJt.  — 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  PoUution 
Control  Act  to  provide  for  its  uniform  ap- 
plication to  aU  of  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  and  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  States  and  municipalities  for 
water  quality  enhancement  and  pollution 
control,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Conuress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Federal    Water    PoUution    Control    Act    Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  1(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  and  third  sentences  thereof. 

(2)  Section  2  is  hereby  repealed,  and  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  are  redesignated  as  sections  2 
and  3,  respectively. 

(3)  Redesignated  section  2(a)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "interstate  waters"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States". 

(4)  Before  the  heiuUng  above  section  5 
inaert  "TITLE  I— RESEARCH,  TRAINING. 
AND  GRANTS  FOR  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL". 

(5)  Redesignate  sections  5,  6.  7.  8.  14,  15, 
16,  17.  18,  IB.  and  20  as  sections  101  through 
111,  respectively. 
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<6)  B&tan  tbm  heMtlng  above  aectlon  10 
inmt  "TTTLB  n— WATBl  QUALITY 
STAKDABOe  AND  XNF(»CSMXNT". 

(7)  RnAmignMta  aectlon  10  a>  aectlon  aoi, 
and  aeeUoma  11.  13.  18,  and  31  aa  aectiona 
306  through  300.  recpeeUyely. 

(8)  Before  the  heading  abore  section  9  In- 
sert ■•nTLE  m— ADMINISTRATION". 

(0)  Bedaalgnate  aectiona  8.  33.  38,  34,  3S. 
36.  and  37  as  aaetlons  801  through  807.  r»- 
^ectlvtiy. 

(b)  All  references  to  sections  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  redeclg- 
nated  by  this  section  are  amended  to  cor- 
respond with  such  redesignated  sections. 

aac.  3.  Redesignated  secUon  108  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"GXAitTB   roa   STAnc   and   nrmsTAn   waxn 
poixtmoM  comaot.  AoaKciaa 

"Bmc.  108.  (a)  There  la  authorized  to  be 
apprc^rlated  annually  to  the  Administrator 
for  the  flaeal  year  ending  June  30.  1073.  the 
sum  of  880.000.000,  and  for  each  succeed- 
ing flaeal  year  to,  and  Including,  the  flaeal 
year  ending  June  30,  1076.  for  the  purpose  of 
mak^lng  grants  to  State  and  Interstate  water 
pollution  control  agencies  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  portion  of  the  avana  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  which  shall  be  available 
for  such  Interstate  agencies  shall  be  q>eclfled 
In  the  Act  appropriating  such  sums,  except 
that  such  porUon  shaU  not  exceed  ifi  per 
centum  of  the  total  siun  appropriated  for 
that  year. 

"(b)  Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1973.  the 
Administrator  Is  authorised  to  make  granta 
to  State  and  Interstate  agenclee  having  ef- 
fective plans  approved  under  this  section  for 
the  enhancement  of  water  quality  through 
the  prevention,  control,  and  abatement  of 
water  pollution,  to  assist  such  Sate  and  in- 
terstate agencies — 

"(1)  In  developing  and  carrying  out  plans 
for  the  Implementation,  maintenance,  and 
enforcement  of  water  quality  standarda  for 
all  waters; 

"(3)  in  carrying  out  the  certification  re- 
quirements of  section  300(b)  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  for  the  effective  enforcement  of  water 
pollution  control  laws  and  regulations; 

"(4)  In  the  training  of  water  polluUon 
control  and  enhancement  personnel  of  pub- 
lic agencies;  and 

"(5)  In  a  minting  poUtlcal  subdivisions  of 
a  State  in  developing  and  canrlng  out  effec- 
tive water  pollution  control  programs. 

"(c)  Beginning  on  and  after  July  l  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.  1971,  each 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  or  ap- 
propriate Interstate  agency  shall  adopt  and 
the  Administrator  shall  approve  annually  a 
plan  for  the  enhancement  of  water  quality 
throiigh  the  prevention,  control  and  abate- 
ment of  water  pollution  which — 

"  ( 1)  provides  for  the  orderly  development, 
implementation,  maintenance,  and  enforce- 
ment of  water  quality  standards  and  plans 
for  each  river  basin  or  portions  thereof 
within  such  State,  including  procedures  to 
sssure  that  all  sources  of  waste  within  a 
basin  or  portion  receive  effective  treatment 
to  prevent  the  degradation  of  any  waters  and 
to  enhance  water  quality; 

"(3)  provides  for  the  administration  of. 
or  for  the  supervision  of  admlnlstraUon  of' 
the  plan  by  the  State  or  intersUte  water 
pollution  control  agency; 

"(8)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Administrator  may 
from  time  to  time  reasonably  require,  but 
at  least  annuaUy,  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act,  and  that  such  reports  shall 
be  available  to  the  pubic; 

"(4)  se4«  forth  the  plans,  policies,  and 
methods  ^to  be  followed  In  carrying  out  an 
approved  State  (or  interstate)  plan  and  in 
Ita  administration; 

"(8)  provides  for  extension  or  improve- 
ment of  the  State  or  intersUte  program  for 


water  quaUty  enhaoosment  and  for  prev«n- 
tion  and  control  of  water  pollution; 

"(8)  sets  forth  (A)  effective  criteria,  con- 
sistent with  an  adopted  plan  for  Imple- 
mentaUon.  maintenance,  and  enforoement 
of  water  quaUty  standards,  oatabUsbed  by 
the  State,  in  determining  prloritlaa  for  treat- 
ment works,  and  (B)  the  prlorltlee  so  deter- 
mined; 

"(7)  contains  assurancaa  that  such  agen- 
cy has  or  wlU  employ  an  adequate  and  com- 
petent staff  of  trained  personnel  to  carry  out 
effective  water  pollutlonjcontrol  laws,  stand- 
uds,  and  regulations; 

"(8)  contains  assurances  that  grants  pro- 
vided under  this  secUon  will  supplement 
not  supplant,  existing  State  or  Interstate  wa- 
ter quaUty  enhancement  and  poUutlon  con- 
tni  programs; 

"(9)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting. 
**"*  °^.^"  '^■**^  methods  and  procedures  aa' 
are  neceeaary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  an  approved  plan; 

"(10)  sets  forth  applicable  SUte  or  inter- 
state water  poUutlon  control  laws  and  reiru- 
latlons; 

"(11)  provides  an  effective  waste  treat, 
ment  management  program  under  which 
treatment  works  are  planned,  constructed, 
and  maintained  so  as  to  achieve  efficiency! 
water  quality  enhancement,  and  economy 
and 

"(13)  meets  such  additional  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  may  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time  In  furtherance  of 
and  conslatent  with,  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  i4>prove  any 
plan  which,  in  his  Judgment,  effectively 
complies  with  the  reqiUrements  of  this  sec- 
tion. He  shall  not  finally  disapprove  any 
plan  or  modification  thereof  submitted  un- 
der this  section  without  first  affording  the 
appropriate  State  or  interstate  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency  reasonable  notice  and 
an  <^portunity  for  a  public  hearing.  In  dls- 
i4>proving  any  plan  or  modification  thereof, 
he  shall  make  findings  of  fact,  and  Issue  a 
decision  Incorporating  such  findings  therein. 
"(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  pub- 
lic hearing,  finds  that.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  an  approved  plan,  there  Is  a  falliu^ 
to  comply  with  one  or  more  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  issue  a  decision.  Incorporating  his 
findings  and  a  notice  to  such  agency  there- 
in, that  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
to  the  State  or  interstate  agency,  under 
this  section  (or,  in  his  dlacretlon.  that  fur- 
ther payments  will  not  be  made  to  the 
State  or  interstate  agency  for  treatment 
w<wks  under  that  portion  of  the  plan  affected 
by  such  failure)  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  such  failure. 
Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  the  Administrator 
shall  make  no  further  paymenis  or  shall 
limit  such  payments  to  such  State  or  inter- 
state Agency  under  this  section. 

"(f)  Any  SUte  or  IntersUte  water  pol- 
lution control  agency  aggrieved  by  a  decision 
of  the  Administrator  under  subsection  (d) 
or  (e)  of  this  section  may  file  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  such  decision  with 
the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Coltunbla  a  petition  praying  that 
such  action  be  modified  or  set  aside  In 
whole  or  in  part.  The  court  shall  hear  such 
appeal  on  the  record  nude  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or 
renutnd  the  proceedings  to  the  Administra- 
tor for  such  further  action  as  It  directs.  The 
filing  of  a  petition  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  suy  the  application  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Administrator,  unless  the  court 
so  order*. 

"(g)  (1)  From  the  sums  available  therefor 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
the  Admlntetemtor  shall  from  time  to  time 
make  allotmenU  to  the  SUtes.  in  accordance 
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with  regulationB  promulgated  by  him  on 
the  basis  of  (A)  the  population  <^  eaeb 
StaU,  and  (B)  the  exUnt  of  the  water  poi. 
lutlon  control  problem  of  each  8UU  Tba 
population  of  each  8UU  shall  be  determined 
on  the  baaU  of  the  Utest  figviree  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Conunerce. 

"(3)  Ftom  the  aUotment  of  each  StaU 
made  under  paragraph  (l)  of  this  subaee* 
tlon  tat  any  fiscal  year,  the  Admlnlstrater 
ahaH  make  granu  to  such  SUU  in  an 
amount  equal  to  iU  Federal  share  (as  deter- 
mined tinder  this  aectlon)  of  the  ooet  of 
carrying  out  a  SUte  plan  approved  under 
this  section. 

"(8)  The  Federal  share  for  any  SUU  shaU 
be  100  per  centum  less  that  percentage 
which  bean  the  same  ratio  to  60  per  centum 
as  the  per  oapiU  Income  of  such  StaU  bean 
to  the  per  capita  income  of  the  United 
SUtes.  except  that  (A)  the  Federal  shaia 
ahaU  In  no  caae  be  more  than  79  per  centum 
or  leas  than  9&V»  pcr  centum,  and  (B)  the 
'*<t«ral  abare  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
lalands.  and  Guam  shaU  be  86%  per  centrun. 
Tto»  Federal  share  shaU  be  determined  and 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  between 
July  1  and  SepUmber  30  of  each  even-num- 
bered year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  tiM 
par  a4>lU  Incomes  of  the  SUU  and  of  the 
United  SUtea  for  the  three  moet  recent  con- 
■eoutlva  yaara  tat  which  satisfactory  dau 
ara  available  from  the  Department  of  Oom- 
meroe.  As  used  In  this  subaection.  the  term 
'United  SUtes'  means  the  fifty  SUtes  and 
the  District  of  Ooliunbla. 

"(h)  From  the  sums  available  therefor  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1073,  and  for 
each  suooaedlng  flaeal  year  thereafter,  the 
Admlntatrator  shall  from  time  to  time  make 
allotmenU  to  IntersUte  agencies,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  him. 
on  such  basis  as  the  Administrator  finds  rea- 
sonable and  equitable.  He  shall  from  time  U 
time  pay  to  each  such  agency  from  ito  allot- 
ment, an  amount  equal  to  such  portion  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  lU  plan  approved 
under  this  section  as  may  be  determined  in 
aocwdanoe  with  such  regulations.  The  regu- 
UUons  relating  to  the  portion  of  the  coet  of 
carrying  out  a  plan  of  an  IntersUte  agency 
which  shall  be  borne  by  the  United  SUtes 
shall  be  designed  to  place  such  agency,  so 
far  as  practicable,  on  a  basis  similar  to  that 
of  the  SUtes. 

"(1)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
method  of  computing  and  paying  granta 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  as  fOUowi: 
"(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  calendar  qtutrter  or  other 
period  prescribed  by  him,  estimate  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  each  SUU  or  inUrsUU 
waur  pollution  control  agency  for  such  pe- 
riod on  the  basis  of  such  records  of  the  SUU 
or  InUrstaU  agency  and  Information  fur- 
nished by  it.  and  on  the  basis  of  such  in- 
vestigaUon,  as  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quire. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  such 
SUU  or  IntersUU  agency,  from  the  allot- 
ment available  therefor,  the  amount  so  esti- 
mated by  him  for  any  period,  reduced  or  in- 
creased, as  the  case  may  be,  by  any  exan  (not 
previously  adjusted  under  this  paragraph)  by 
which  he  finds  that  his  estlmaU  of  the 
amount  to  be  paid  such  SUU  or  mursUU 
agency  for  any  prior  period  was  greater  or  less 
than  the  amount  which  should  have  been 
paid  to  such  agency  for  such  prior  period. 
Such  paymenu  shall  be  made  through  the 
disbursing  facilities  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, in  such  installmenu  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  deUrmlne." 

Sxc.  3.  Redesignated  section  104  of  tba 
Federal  Water  PolluUon  Control  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"oKAMTs  roa  coNSTBtTcnoN  or  TaxATifzirr 

woaKs 
"Sxc.  104.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
annually   appropriated   for   the   purpose  of 
making  granu  under  this  section  for  the  fi»- 
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csl  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  the  sum  of 
|fi,000,00O,0O0  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976.  At  least  60  per  centum  of  the 
first  $100,000,000  appropriated  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  for  granU  for  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  servicing  mu- 
nicipalities of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  population  or  under.  Sums  appro- 
priated imder  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  make 
granU  (from  the  sums  appropriated  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  to  any  SUU, 
municipality,  or  InUrmunlclpal  or  InUrsUU 
agency  for  the  construction  of  necessary 
treatment  works  to  provide  for  the  effective 
treatment  of  sewage  and  other  wastes  of 
any  Iclnd  or  description  prior  to  the  dis- 
charge thereof  into  any  waUrs,  and  for  the 
purpoee  of  reporU,  plans,  and  specifications 
made  in  connection  therewith. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection 
ur  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the  amount 
of  any  grant  for  approved  treatment  works 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost 
thereof  (as  deUrmlned  by  the  Administra- 
tor), except  that  such  percenUge  llmlUtlon 
shall  be  increased — 

"(1)  to  a  maximum  of  80  per  centum,  in 
the  case  of  granU  made  from  funds  allocaUd 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  SUU  xmder  this  sec- 
tion, if  the  SUU  agrees  to  pay  not  less  than 
IS  per  centum  of  the  estimated  reasonable 
coet  (as  deUrmined  by  the  Administrator) 
of  all  treatment  works  in  such  SUU  for 
which  granU  are  to  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion from  such  allocation. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  deeignaU 
any  river  basin  or  region  as  eligible  for  up  to 
a  maxlmiun  of  00  per  centvim  granU  under 
this  subsection  whenever  he  finds,  and  pub- 
lishes such  finding,  that  there  exlaU  therein 
a  river  basin  or  regional  plan  for  a  basin  or 
region  which  provides  an  effective  and  eco- 
nomical sysum,  consisUnt  with  applicable 
waUr  quality  sUndards,  for  the  ooUectlon 
and  treatment  of  sewage  and  all  other  munic- 
ipal and  Industrial  wastes  of  any  kind  or  de- 
scription throughout  such  river  basin  or 
region  for  which  recycling  is  not  technologi- 
cally practicable.  Such  river  basin  or  regional 
plan  shall  provide  that  (l )  each  user  of  treat- 
ment works  in  the  basin  or  region  partic- 
ipates equlUbly  in  the  non-Federal  construc- 
tion coeU  of  such  works;  (3)  adequau  re- 
serves U  offset  the  coat  of  future  treatment 
works  constructed  therein  are  provided;  (3) 
the  coeU  of  operating  and  maintaining  treat- 
ment works  assisted  by  granU  under  this 
section  are  equitably  shared  by  the  users; 
(4)  the  degree  of  treatment  to  be  provided  is 
compatible  with  the  long-range  needs  of  the 
basin  or  region  which  shall  be  identified  In 
the  plan  and  shall  Include,  among  other 
things,  an  inventory  of  approved  sites  for  the 
location  of  new  industrial  facilities,  residen- 
tial communities  or  developmenU,  and  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  basin  or  region  and  the 
effluent  requlremenU  to  be  imposed  on  such 
facilities,  communities  or  developmente,  and 
municipalities;  (5)  each  user  pay  the  cost  of 
»ny  new  treatment  works  constructed  afUr 
Dscal  year  1976  where  such  works  are  required 
by  new  industries,  increased  population,  or 
expanded  usage  of  facUiUes  in  the  river  basin 
or  region:  and  (6)  such  plan  is  in  accordance 
with  any  approved  waUr  quality  sUndards 
»nd  Implemenutlon  plan  for  that  basin  or 
rsglon.  The  Administrator  may  deslgnaU  one 
or  more  portions  of  a  basin  or  region,  if  he 
flnda.  from  a  pollution  control  and  waUr 
quaUty  enhancement  standpoint,  that,  lie- 
cauae  of  the  geographical  size  of  the  entire 
basin  or  region,  an  effective  and  economical 
baalnwlde  or  reglonwlde  treatment  sysUm 
la  not  practicable  for  the  entire  basin  or 
region.  The  Administrator  shaU  make  granU 
for  up  to  00  per  centum  of  the  coaU  of  eligible 


treatment  works  within  such  deaignated 
basin  or  region  or  portion  thereof  from  funds 
aUotted  or  reaUotted  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Administrator  may  in- 
crease the  amount  of  a  grant  made  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  by  an  addi- 
tional 10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
grant  for  any  treatment  works  which  has 
been  certified  by  an  official  SUU,  metropoli- 
tan, or  regional  planning  agency  empowered 
under  SUU  or  local  laws  or  InUrsUU  com- 
pact to  perform  metropollUn  or  regional 
planning  for  a  metropollUn  area  within 
which  the  asslsUnce  is  to  be  used,  or  other 
agency  or  Instrumentality  designated  for 
such  purposes  by  the  Governor  (or  Governors 
In  the  case  of  IntersUU  planning)  aa  being 
In  conformity  with  the  comprehensive  plan 
developed  or  in  process  of  development  for 
such  metropolitan  area.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  Urm  'metropollUn  area' 
means  either  (1)  a  standard  metropolitan 
sUtistlcal  area  as  defined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  subject,  however, 
to  such  modifications  and  exunslons  as  the 
Administrator  deems  approprlaU  for  the 
piuposes  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  any  urban  area, 
including  thoee  surrounding  areas  that  form 
an  economic  and  socially  related  region,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  such  factors  as  present 
and  future  population  trends  and  patterns 
of  urban  growth,  location  of  transporUtlon 
facilities  and  sysUms,  and  distribution  of 
Industrial,  conunercial,  residential,  govern- 
mental. Institutional,  and  other  activities, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  lends 
itself  as  being  appropriate  for  the  purposes 
hereof. 

"(f)  Before  approving  granu  for  any  treat- 
ment works  under  this  section,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  deUrmlne — 

"(1)  that  such  works  are  Included  in  any 
applicable  comprehensive  program  developed 
under  section  3(a)  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  that  such  works  are  In  conformity 
with  the  SUU  waUr  pollution  control  plan 
approved  under  section  103  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  that  such  works  (A)  have  been  cer- 
tified by  the  approprlaU  SUU  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency  as  entitled  to  priority 
over  such  other  works  In  the  SUU  in  accord- 
ance with  such  approved  SUU  waUr  poUu- 
tlon control  plan,  and  (B)  have  been  ap- 
proved by  such  agency; 

"(4)  that  the  applicant  proposing  to  oon- 
Btruct  such  works  agrees  to  pay  the  remain- 
ing non-Federal  costs  of  such  works  and  has 
made  adequaU  provisions  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator  for  assuring  af Ur  construction 
thereof  (A)  proper  and  efficient  operation, 
including  the  employment  of  trained  person- 
nel, and  (B)  maiuUnance  of  such  worka  In 
accordance  with  an  effective  plan  of  opera- 
tion approved  by  the  StaU  water  poUutlon 
control  agency,  or,  as  approprlaU,  such  in- 
UrsUU agency,  and  the  Administrator; 

"(5)  that  such  works  wUl  provide  effective 
treatment  for  all  sewage  and  other  wastes 
prior  to  discharge  thereof  Into  any  waters, 
including  the  use  of  new  or  Improved  treat- 
ment processes  and  procedures; 

"(6)  that  the  source  and  compoaltlon  of 
all  Industrial  wastes  discharged  into  such 
works  is  Identified  and,  where  approprUU, 
provision  Is  made  for  treatment  of  such 
wastes  at  the  source  (A)  to  Insure  that  no 
toxic  or  other  hazardous  industrial  wastes 
which  threaUn  the  public  health,  safety,  or 
welfare  shaU  be  discharged  from  such  works, 
(B)  to  prevent  damage  to  such  works,  or  (C) 
to  prevent  Impeding  the  efficient  operation  of 
such  works; 

"(7)  that  such  works  meet  such  other  re- 
qulremenU as  the  Administrator  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe  by  regulation,  cr  by 
conditions  In  any  grant  agreement,  or  by 
both,  which  are  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  aectlon;  and 

"(8)  that  the  applicant  (A)  baa  Imposed, 
or  wlU  Impose,  a  system  of  charges  to  Insure 


that  each  iiser  of  any  treatment  works  par- 
ticipates equiubly  in  the  operation,  maln- 
Unance,  and  ccmstructlon  ooaU  of  such 
works;  and  (B)  has  legal.  InsUtutlonal,  man- 
agerial, and  fiiuuiclal  capabUities  to  assure 
adequaU  operation,  malnUnance,  expanalcxi, 
and  replacement  of  treatment  works 
throughout  the  appUcant's  Jurisdiction  as 
deUrmlned  by  the  Administrator.  The 
amoiuit  of  project  ooeU  recovered  from  each 
industrial  user  shall  be  based  on  the  propor- 
tion which  the  volume  and  strength  of  such 
user's  wastes  treated  by  the  project  bears  to 
the  volume  and  strength  of  all  wastes  treated 
by  the  project  and  shaU  Include  charges 
which  ahaU  be  adequaU  to  encourage  reduc- 
tion In  the  quantity  and  characUr  of  such 
wastes.  Revenues  derived  from  such  coet  re- 
covery, to  the  extent  api>ortlonable  to  the 
Federal  share  of  eligible  project  coeU  al- 
locable to  the  treatment  of  Industrial  wastes, 
ShaU  revert  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

"(g)  (1)  The  first  $100,000,000  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  aUotted  by  the  Administrator  from 
time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promiUgated  by  him,  as  foUows:  (A)  50  per 
centum  of  such  siims  in  the  ratio  that  the 
population  of  each  SUU  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation of  all  SUtes,  and  (B)  60  per  centum 
of  such  sums  in  the  ratio  that  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  per  capiu  Income  of 
the  United  SUtes  by  the  per  caplU  Income 
of  each  SUU  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  quo- 
tienU  for  all  the  SUtes.  Stuns  allotted  to  a 
SUU  under  this  paragraph,  which  are  not 
obligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  aUotted  because  of  a  lack 
of  treatment  works  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  SUU  water  pollution  control  agency 
and  certified  as  entitled  to  priority,  shall  be 
reaUotted  by  the  Administrator  on  such 
basis,  as  he  deUrmlnes  to  be  reasonable  and 
equlUble  and  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  him,  to  SUtes  having  treat- 
ment works  approved  under  this  section  for 
which  granu  have  not  been  made  because  of 
lack  of  funds. 

"(2)  AU  Biuns  in  excess  of  $100,000,000  ap- 
propriated pvusuant  to  this  section  for  each 
fiscal  year  shaU  be  aUotted  by  the  Adminis- 
trator from  time  to  time.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  him.  as  follows: 
(A)  60  per  centum  of  such  sums  in  the  ratio 
that  the  population  of  each  SUU  bears  to 
the  popiUatlon  of  all  SUtes,  and  (B)  60  per 
centum  of  such  sums  specifically  for  was^e 
treatment  faculties  in  any  SUU  for  which 
preliminary  planning  has  been  completed, 
and  sufficient  local  financing  is  avaUable. 
Sums  allotted  to  a  SUU  under  this  para- 
graph which  are  not  obligated  within  six 
nxonths  following  the  dau  of  such  aUot- 
ment, because  of  a  lack  of  treatment  works 
approved  by  the  SUte  waUr  poUutlon  con- 
trol agency  and  certified  as  entitled  to  pri- 
ority, shall  be  reaUotted  by  the  Administra- 
tor, in  accordance  with  regulations  promul- 
gated by  him.  Priority  in  such  reaUotment 
shaU  be  given  to  SUtes  which  are  eligible 
under  this  section  for  up  to  80  per  centum 
granU  for  such  works  and  to  SUtes  having 
designated  basins  or  regions  eligible  for  a 
maximum  of  00  per  centum  granU  under  this 
section  for  the  construction  of  such  works 
in  such  basins  or  regions. 

"  (3)  AU  reaUotted  sums  shall  remain  avaU- 
able for  obUgation  for  one  additional  fiscal 
year  foUowlng  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  appropriated.  Any  sum  made 
avaUable  to  a  SUU  by  reaUotment  under 
this  subsection  shaU  be  in  addition  to  any 
funds  otherwise  aUotted  to  stich  SUU  for 
granU  under  this  section  during  any  fiscal 
year. 

"(4)  The  aUotmenU  and  reaUotmenU  un- 
der thla  subaection  ahaU  be  avaUable,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
for  paymenU  with  respect  to  treatment  works 
In  such  SUU  approved  under  thla  section. 
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"(5)  <A)  In  tbe  ease  of  any  treatment  works 
on  which  construction  was  Initiated  after 
June  30.  1966,  and  which  was  ^proved  by 
the  State  water  pollution  control  a^ncy  and 
which  the  Administrator  finds  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  section  but  was  con- 
structed without  a  grant  under  this  section 
because  of  a  lack  of  available  Federal  ap- 
pit^rlatlons,  such  aUotments  and  reaUot- 
ments  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1978,  shall  also  be  available  for  pay- 
ments In  reimbursements  of  State  or  local 
funds  expended  tor  such  works  prior  to  July 
1,  1976,  to  the  extent  that  grants  could  have 
been  provided  under  this  section  if  such 
works  bad  been  approved  pursuaot  to  this 
Act  and  if  Federal  appropriations  up  to  the 
level  of  thoee  authorized  under  this  Act  since 
July  1.  1966  were  available,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  treatment  works  on 
which  construction  was  initiated  after  June 
30.  1966.  and  which  was  constructed  with  a 
grant  under  this  Act  but  the  amount  of  such 
grant  was  a  lesser  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
construction  than  Is  allowable  under  this 
section  because  of  lack  of  available  Federal 
appropriations,  such  allotments  and  reallot- 
ments  shall  also  be  available  for  payments  in 
reimbursement  of  State  or  local  funds  ex- 
pended for  such  works  prior  to  July  1,  1976, 
to  the  extent  that  grants  could  have  been 
provided  under  this  section  if  Federal  ap- 
propriations up  to  the  level  of  those  author- 
ized under  this  Act  since  July  1,  1966  were 
available. 

"(C)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $3,000,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection. 

"(6)  Nothing  In  this  section,  including  a 
finding  by  the  Administrator  that  any  treat- 
ment works  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
section  for  approval  for  a  grant  \mder  this 
section,  shall  be  construed  to  constitute  an 
actvial  or  implied  commitment  or  obligation 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  fvmds  other 
than  those  appropriated  under  this  section 
for  purposes  of  reimbursement  of  State  or 
local  funds  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(h)  For  tbe  purpose  of  this  secUon.  (1) 
population  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  th<:  hMteet  available  figures,  as  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  (2)  per  cap- 
ita Income  for  each  State  and  for  tbe  United 
States  shall  be  determined  on  tbe  basis  of 
the  average  of  the  per  capita  incomes  of  tbe 
States  of  the  continental  United  States  for 
the  three  most  recent  consecutive  years  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall  make  pay- 
ments under  this  section  through  the  dis- 
bursing facilities  of  tbe  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  Funds  so  paid  shall  be  used  ex- 
clusively to  meet  the  cost  of  oonstructicKi 
of  the  treaitment  works  for  which  the  amount 
was  paid.  As  used  in  this  section  tbe  term 
"oonstnictlon"  Includes  (1)  preliminary 
planning  to  determine  tbe  economic  and  en- 
gineering feasibility  of  treatment  works,  the 
engineering,  architectural,  legal,  fiscal,  and 
economic  Investigations  and  studies,  surveys, 
designs,  plans,  working  drawings,  speclfica- 
tons,  procedtires,  and  other  actions  neces- 
sary to  the  construction  of  treatment  works; 
(2)  the  erection,  building,  acquisition,  alter- 
ation, remodeling,  improvement  or  extension 
of  treatment  works:  and  (3)  tbe  inspection 
and  supervision  of  the  construction  of  treat- 
ment works. 

"(])  The  Administrator  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insive  that 
an  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  or  subcontractors  on  treatment 
works  for  which  grants  are  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  pcUd  wages  at  rates  not  less 
th&n  those  prevailing  for  the  same  type  of 
work  on  construction  in  tbe  immediate  lo- 
cality, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  liarcb  3. 
1981,  as  amended,  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon 
Aot    (46    SUt.    1494;    40    VAC,    sees.    376a 


through  376a-6) ,  and.  the  Secretary  of  t*bor 
shall  establish  effective  safety  standards  for 
the  protection  of  such  laborers  and  me- 
chanics. The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  this  subsectloa.  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  (16  FJl.  3176)  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended 
(48  Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C.  376c) . 

"(k)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  all  treatment  works  for  which  grants 
are  made  from  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section." 

See.  4.  Redesignated  section  301  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"WATB   QUAUTT   WTAXDAMOB   AMD 

mruaamATsott  flams 

"Sac.  aoi.  (a)  Water  quality  standards  and 
plans  for  the  Implementation,  maintenance. 
and  enforcement  thereof,  including  compli- 
ance schedules  and  timetables  and  effluent 
requirements,  and  revisions  thereof  estab- 
llafaed  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  have  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and  improving  the 
putdlc  health,  safety,  and  welfare,  protecting 
and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  Nation  s 
waters  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  of  Americans, 
and  otherwise  serving  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  In  developing  and  considering  such 
standards  and  t^ans  or  revisions  thereof,  the 
Administrator  and  the  appropriate  Stated 

••(1)  shall  take  Into  consideration  (A)  the 
present  and  future  quality,  use.  and  value  of 
the  i4>pUoable  body  of  water  for  public  water 
supply,  propagation  of  fish,  shellfish,  and 
wildlife,  and  recreational  purposes,  and  for 
agriculture.  Indxistrlal,  navigation,  and  other 
legitimate  uses,  and  (B)  the  present  and 
future  sources  of  waste  discharges  into  such 
waters  and  the  oocnpositlon.  quantity,  fre- 
quency, and  extent  of  treatment  of  such 
discharges,  and 

"(3)  shall  strive  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
such  water  body.  Public  participation  In 
water  use  designations  of  all  or  part  of  any 
such  waters  and  In  the  devriopment,  revl- 
>km.  and  enforcement  of  such  standards  and 
plans  at  all  levels  of  government  shall  be 
provided  and  enooxiraged. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  develop 
and  puUlsb,  within  sixty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  paragraph,  criteria  at 
water  quality  which,  in  his  judgment.  Is 
requisite  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare  and  for  the  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  of  water  quality. 
Such  crtterU  shall  accurately  ralleot  the  lat- 
est sdentlflo  knowledge  useful  In  indicating 
the  kind  and  extent  of  all  identifiable  effects 
on  health,  safety,  and  welfare  and  on  water 
quaUty  which  may  be  expected  from  the 
presence  of  a  pollutant  or  combination  of 
poUutantB  In  any  body  of  water  In  varying 
quantities  and  at  varying  times. 

"(3)  Simultaneously  with  the  issuance  of 
criteria  under  this  subeeotton,  the  Adminis- 
trate shall  issue  to  State  and  interstate 
water  pollutlan  control  agencies  Information 
on  pollution  control  techniques.  Such  in- 
formation shall  Include  technical  data  relat- 
ing to  the  technology  and  costs  of  effluent 
oontnri  and  such  data  as  are  available  on  the 
latest  available  technology  and  on  al- 
ternative methods  of  prevention  and  control 
of  water  poUutioo,  including  ooct-effective- 
nees  analyses. 

"(8)  In  OTder  to  assist  In  the  development 
of  informatiao  on  poUutlon  control  tech- 
niques, the  Administrator  may  establish  one 
or  more  standing  consulting  committees 
which  shall  be  comprised  of  tecdinlcally 
qualified  individuals  representative  of  SUte 
and  local  governments,  the  academic  com- 
munity. Industry,  and  the  public.  A  verbatim 
transcript  shall  be  kept  of  all  meetings  of 
such  committees  which  shall  be  available  to 
the  publle. 


"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  from  time  to 
time  review,  but  at  least  every  two  years, 
and,  as  appropriate,  modify  and  reissue  any 
such  criteria  or  information. 

"(5)  Such  criteria  and  information  shaU 
be  set  forth  in  tbe  Federal  Register. 

"(c)(1)  Each  State  shall,  after  reasonaMe 
notice  and  public  hearings,  adopt  and  sub- 
mit   to    the    Administrator,     within    nine 

months  after  the  enactment  of  this  section 

"(A)  water  use  designations  and  water 
quality  standards  fOT  all  navigable  waten 
and  tributaries  affecting  such  waters  within 
or  bordering  such  State,  including  Interstate 
and  underground  waters,  which  are  consist- 
ent with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
the  criteria  published  by  the  Administrator 
and 

"(B)  a  plan,  including  compliance  sched- 
ules and  effluent  requirements,  for  the  im- 
plementation, maintenance,  and  enforce- 
ment of  such  standards  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  as  the  'plan') . 

"(2)  Water  quality  standards,  including 
any  implementation  plan,  approved  under 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1966  and  any  en- 
forcement action  taken  or  pending  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  shall  con- 
tinue In  full  force  and  effect  until  superseded 
or  modified  pursuant  to  this  title,  but  aU 
such  standards  and  plans  shall  be  reviewed 
and,  where  appropriate,  revised  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  six 
months  after  the  date  required  tor  submis- 
sion of  water  use  designations,  water  qual- 
ity standards,  and  a  plan  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  approve  or  disapprove 
such  designations,  standards,  and  plan  or 
each  portion  thereof.  The  Administrator  ahaU 
approve  such  designations  and  standards, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  if  he  determines  that 
they  were  adopted  after  reasonable  notice 
and  hearing  and  are  consistent  with  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  the  criteria  pub- 
lished by  him  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  He  shall  i4>prove  such  plan,  or  any 
portion  thereof.  If  he  determines  that  it  was 
adopted  after  reasonable  notice  and  hearlns 
and  that —  ^ 

"(A)  It  provides  that  no  toxic  or  other  haz- 
ardous wastes  which  threaten  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare  shaU  be  discharged 
from  any  stationary  source  into  any  waters; 
"(B)  it  provides  for  the  attainment  of  such 
standards  as  expeditiously  as  practicable 
but  in  no  case  later  than  three  years  from 
the  date  of  i4>proval  of  such  plan  or  any  re- 
vision thereof;  ' 

"(C)  It  Includes  effective  effluent  require- 
ments for  all  stationary  sources  discharging 
wastes  into  such  waters  and  schedules  and 
timetables  few  compliance  with  such  re- 
quirements, and  such  other  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  Insure  attainment  and  main- 
tenance of  such  standards,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  land  use  controls; 

"(D)  it  provides  that,  wherever  technically 
feasible,  effluent  requirements  shall,  except 
In  the  case  of  municipal  waste  treatment 
works,  provide  for  the  recycling  of  wastes  or 
for  other  means  which  eliminate  or  sub- 
stantially reduce  discharge  of  wastes  into 
any  waters; 

"(E)  It  Includes  provision  for  (1)  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  appropriate 
devices,  methods,  and  procedures  neoeasary 
to  monitor,  compile,  and  analyze  data  on 
water  quality,  and  (11)  upon  request,  making 
such  data  available  to  the  Administrator  and 
the  public; 

"(F)  it  contains,  where  appropriate,  ade- 
quate provisions  for  Intergovernmental  co- 
operation, including  measures  needed  to 
insure  that  discharges  of  wastes  from  any 
stationary  source  located  on  or  near  navi- 
gable waters  or  tributaries  thereof  located  in 
or  bordering  one  SUte,  including  Interstate 
waters,  will  not  Interfere  with  the  attain- 
ment and  maintenance  of  such  standards  in 
another  SUte; 
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"(O)  it  proTldea— 

"(l)  necessary  asaxirancee  that  the  8UU 
water  pollution  control  agency  has  or  will 
bave  (within  one  year  from  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  such  plan)  adequate  funding,  au- 
thority, and  trained  personnel  to  carry  out 
uid  enforce  such  plan; 

"(U)  for  InstaUatlon,  where  appropriate, 
of  equipment  by  persons  owning,  leasing,  or 
otherwise  controlling  sUtionary  sources  to 
monitor  discharges  therefrom; 

"(ill)  for  periodic  reports  on  the  composi- 
tton,  ftequency,  and  quantity  of  such  dis- 
charges, which  shall  be  avaUable  to  the  pub- 
lic; and 

"(Iv)  for  authority  comparable  to  that  in 
section  304  of  this  Act,  including  effective 
contingency  plans  to  Implement  such  au- 
thority; and 

"(H)  It  provides  (1)  for  periodic  review,  at 
least  every  three  years,  and,  where  appro- 
priate, revision,  after  public  hearings  of  such 
■tandards  and  designations,  or  plan,  or  both, 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section,  (11) 
for  revision  of  such  designations  and  stand- 
ards or  plan,  or  both,  whenever  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  on  the  basis  of  litformatlon 
available  to  viItti  that  such  designations  and 
standards  or  plans  are  subsUntlally  inade- 
quate to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  and  reqiUremenU 
of  this  subsection,  approve  any  revision  of 
such  designations  and  standards  or  plan. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  may,  whenever  he 
finds  It  necessary  and  publishes  his  finding, 
extend  the  period  for  submission  of  any  plan 
or  portion  thereof  not  to  exceed  six  months. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall,  after  con- 
sideration of  any  SUte  hearing  record, 
promptly  prepiwe  and  publish  proposed  reg- 
ulaUons  setting  forth  such  designations  and 
standards  or  plan  or  i>ortlon  thereof,  or  both, 
if  (1)  a  SUte  falls  to  submit  water  use 
designations  and  water  quality  sUndards  or 
s  plan  for  Implemenutlon,  maintenance, 
and  enforcement  of  such  standards  within 
the  Ume  prescribed,  or  (3)  the  designations 
and  standards  or  plan,  or  portion  thereof, 
or  both,  submitted  Is  determined  by  the 
Administrator  not  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  or  (3)  the 
SUte  fails,  within  sixty  days  afUr  notice  by 
tbe  Administrator  or  such  longer  period  as 
he  may  prescribe,  to  revise  such  designations 
and  sUndards  or  plan  as  required  by  this 
section.  If  such  SUte  held  no  public  hearing 
Associated  with  adoption  of  such  designa- 
tions and  standards  or  plan,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  an  opportxmlty  for  such 
hearing  within  such  SUte  on  any  proposed 
regulation  for  such  SUU.  Tbe  Administrator 
shall,  within  six  months  after  the  daU  re- 
quired for  submission  of  such  designations 
and  standards  or  plan,  promulgate  any  such 
reg\ilatlon  unless,  prior  to  such  promulga- 
tion, such  SUte  has  adopted  and  submitted 
designations  and  standards  or  plan  which  he 
determines  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
qntremenu  of  this  section.  Such  designa- 
tions and  sUndards  or  plan  promulgated  by 
the  AdmltOstrator  for  any  SUte  shall  be  the 
designations  and  sUndards  or  plan,  or  both, 
applicable  to  such  SUte  in  the  same  manner 
at  if  such  desig^natlons  and  sUndards  or 
plan  had  been  adopted  by  such  SUU  and 
H>proved  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  such  SUte  submlU 
such  designations  and  standards  or  plan  and 
It  is  approved  under  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  A  petltirai  for  review  of  any  ac- 
tion of  the  Administrator  approving  such 
designations  and  standards  or  plan,  or  both, 
may  be  filed  In  the  United  SUtes  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  which  Includes  the 
applicable  SUU.  Such  petition  shall  be  filed, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  daU  of  such 
approval,  by  any  person  praying  that  It  be 
modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forthwith  be 
*ent  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  thereupon  the  Administrator 


shall  certify  and  file  In  such  court  tbe 
record  upon  which  the  approval  complained 
of  was  Issued,  as  provided  In  section  3113  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code.  Upon  the  fUlng 
of  such  petition  the  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  affirm  or  set  aside  the  deUrmlna- 
tlon  complained  of  in  whole  or  In  part.  The 
findings  of  the  Administrator  with  respect 
to  questions  of  fact  shall  be  sustained  if 
based  upon  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire 
record  at  such  hearing. 

"(2)  Proceedings  before  the  court  under 
this  paragraph  shall  Uke  precedence  over  all 
tbe  other  causes  of  action  on  the  docket  and 
shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and  decision 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  expedited 
m  every  way. 

"(3)  Such  approved  designations  and 
standards  or  plans  with  respect  to  which 
review  could  have  been  obtained  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  in  any  subsequent  dvll  or  criminal 
proceeding  for  enforcement  thereof  under 
this  Act." 

Sec.  6.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  re- 
designated section  201  the  following  new 
sections: 

"rEDERAL     EKFORCEMENT     OF     PLANS     VOR     THE 
IMFLEMENTATION,     MAINTENANCE,     AND     EN- 

roacEMENT  or  water  quALrrr  standards 

"Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis 
of  any  information  available  to  blm,  the 
Administrator  at  his  authorized  represenU- 
tive  finds  that  any  person  violates  any 
applicable  water  qxiallty  standard  or  applica- 
ble plan,  or  both,  he  shall  notify  such  person 
and  the  appropriate  SUte  water  pollution 
control  agency  of  such  violation.  All  such 
notices  shall  be  made  public  when  Issued. 
Unless  tbe  Administrator  finds,  and  publishes 
his  finding,  that  such  violation  is  being  effec- 
tively abated  by  such  agency  within  ten  days 
after  such  notice,  he  shall  Immediately  Issue 
or  cause  to  issue  an  atiti  requiring  such 
person  to  comply  with  such  standards  or 
plan,  or  both. 

"(2)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  whenever  the  Administrator  or  his 
authorized  represenUtlve  finds  that  any  per- 
son Is  discharging  into  any  navigable  waters 
or  trlbuUries  thereof,  including  Intersute 
or  underground  waters,  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance, he  shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the 
abatement  of  such  discharge  within  ten  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  order,  or  he  shall 
bring  a  civil  action  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section.  Tbe  Administra- 
tor shall  notify  the  appropriate  SUte  water 
pollution  control  agency  of  such  action. 

"(b)  A  oopy  of  any  order  Issued  under  this 
section  shall  be  sent  to  the  SUte  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency  of  any  SUte  In  which 
the  violation  occurs.  Any  order  issued  under 
this  section  shall  sUte  with  reasonable 
specificity  the  nature  of  the  violation,  specify 
a  Ume  for  compliance  which  the  Admin- 
istrator or  his  authorized  represenUtlve 
determines  is  reasonable,  taking  Into  account 
tbe  seriousness  of  the  violation  and  any  good 
faith  efforU  to  comply.  In  any  case  in  which 
an  order  tmder  this  section  is  Issued  to  a 
corporation,  a  capj  of  such  order  shall  be 
issued  to  appropriate  corporate  officers.  All 
such  orders  shall  be  made  public  when  Issued. 

"(c)(1)  Any  person  Issued  an  order  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  any 
person  affected  by  such  order  or  by  any  mod- 
ification or  termination  of  such  order,  may 
apply  to  the  Administrator  for  review  of  the 
order  within  thirty  days  of  receipt  thereof  or 
within  twenty  days  of  iU  modification  or 
termination.  Any  person  issued  a  notice  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may.  if  he  believes  that 
the  period  of  time  fixed  In  such  notice  for 
the  abatement  of  the  violation  is  unreason- 
able, apply  to  the  Administrator  for  review 
of  the  notice  within  twenty  days  of  the  re- 
ceipt thereof.  Upon  receipt  of  such  applica- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  oauae  such  in- 
vestigation to  be  made  as  he  deems  appro- 


priate. Sxich  investigation  ibaU  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  public  hearing,  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  person  to  present  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  issuance  and  continu- 
ance of  such  order  or  tbe  modification  or  ter- 
mination thereof  or  to  the  time  fixed  in  such 
notice.  The  filing  of  an  application  for  review 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  operate  as  a 
BUy  of  any  order  or  notice. 

"(3)  Written  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  hearing  shall  be  given  at  least  five 
days  prior  to  the  hearing.  Any  such  hearing 
shall  be  of  record  and  shaU  be  subject  to  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  6  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(3)  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  in- 
vestigation, the  Administrator  shall  make 
findings  of  fact,  and  he  shall  Issue  a  written 
decision,  incorporating  therein  an  order  va- 
cating, affirming,  modifying,  or  terminating 
the  order,  or  the  modification  or  termination 
of  such  order,  or  the  notice,  complained  of 
and  incorporate  his  findings  therein. 

"  (4)  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator under  this  section,  all  actions  which 
the  Administrator  takes  under  this  section 
shall  be  taken  as  promptly  as  practicable, 
consistent  with  adequate  consideration  of 
the  issues  involved. 

"(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  com- 
mence a  civil  action  for  appropriate  relief, 
including  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunc- 
tion, v^enever  any  person — 

"(A)  violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  order  Issued  under  this  section;  or 

"(B)  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  of  subsection  (f )  of  this  section. 

"  (3)  Any  action  under  this  subsection  may 
be  brought  In  the  district  co\irt  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  district  in  which  the  de- 
fendant is  located  or  resides  or  is  doing  busi- 
ness, and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  restrain  such  violation  and  to  require 
compliance.  Notice  of  the  commencement  of 
such  action  shall  be  given  to  the  appit^rlate 
SUte  water  pollution  control  agency. 

"(e)(1)  Any  person,  who  violates  any  re- 
quirement of  an  applicable  plan  or  falls  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  any  final  order  issued 
under  this  section,  shall  be  assessed  a  dvll 
penalty  by  the  Administrator  which  penalty 
shall  not  be  less  than  $1,600  or  more  than 
$50,000  for  each  such  violation.  If  any  viola- 
tion is  a  contlniUng  one,  each  day  of  such 
violation  shall  constitute  a  separate  viola- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  ap- 
plicable civil  penalty.  If  atty  violation  Is  a 
contlniilng  one,  every  third  day  of  such  con- 
tlnxilng  violation  the  minimum  civil  pen- 
alty shall  be  Increased  by  $1,000  until  the 
maximum  penalty  is  reached.  Tbe  Adminis- 
trator shall  not  have  the  power  to  compro- 
mise such  penalties. 

"(3)  Whenever  tbe  Administrator  believes 
that  a  person  is  subject  to  the  impnuittrm 
of  a  civil  penalty  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  he  shall  notify  such  person  in 
writing  (A)  setting  forth  the  date,  facte,  and 
nature  of  each  act  or  omlseion  with  which 
the  pMson  is  charged.  (B)  speciflaally  iden- 
tifying the  particular  provision  or  provlaioos 
of  the  section,  rule,  regulation,  order,  stand- 
ard, or  plan  Involved  In  the  violation,  and 
(C)  advising  of  each  penalty  which  the 
Administrator  proposes  to  Impose  and  Its 
amount.  Such  written  notice  shall  be  sent 
by  registered  or  certified  mall  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  the  last  known  address  of  such 
person.  The  person  so  notified  shall  be  grant- 
ed an  opportunity  to  show  In  writing,  with- 
in such  reasonable  period  as  the  Administra- 
tor shall  be  r^ulatlon  prescribe,  why  such 
penalty  should  not  be  imposed  or  why  the 
amount  of  such  penalty  is  not  warranted. 
The  notice  shall  also  advise  such  person  that 
upon  failure  to  pay  tiie  dvU  penalty  sub- 
sequently determined  by  the  Administrator 
the  penalty  shall  be  collected  by  dvll  action. 
All  s\icb  notices  aitd  writings  shall  be  avail- 
able for  public  inspection. 
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"(3)  Tb*  Administrator  U  authorised  to 
liutltute  a  civil  action  to  coUaot  a  penalty 
Impoacd  pursiiant  to  tlils  aectlon. 

"(f)  (1)  Any  paraon  who  knowtnsly — 

"(A)  vlolataa  any  appllcabla  water  quality 
•tandard  cr  laqulramant  of  an  an>lloable 
plan,  or 

"(B)  violates  or  falls  or  refusss  to  com- 
ply  with  any  Onal  order  Issued  by  the  Ad- 
Qlnlstrator  under  this  section,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  lees 
than  $fi.000  per  day  or  more  than  975,000  per 
day  of  vli^tlon,  or  by  Imprlscuunent  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  both.  If  the  oon- 
victlon  Is  for  a  violation  committed  after 
the  first  conviction  of  such  person  under  this 
paragraph,  pimlshment  shall  be  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  taoo.OOO  or  leas  than  $10,- 
000  per  day  of  vloIatlMi,  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  by  both. 

"(3)  Any  person  w^o  knowingly  makes 
any  false  statement,  representation,  or  cer- 
tification In  any  api>Ucatlon,  reoord,  report, 
plan,  or  other  document  filed  or  required  to 
be  maintained  under  this  Act  or  who  falsifies, 
tampers  with,  tx  knowingly  renders  inac- 
curate any  monitoring  device,  system,  or 
method  required  to  be  maintained  under  this 
Act.  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  six  months, 
(v  by  both. 

"(3)  One-third  of  any  fine  Impoeed  upon 
conviction  of  a  violation  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  paid  to  the  i>er8on  or  persons 
giving  Information  leading  to  such  convic- 
tion. 

"nrapacnoMs.  icoNiroaiKO,  sitn  kktst 

"Sic.  203.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  (1)  desig- 
nating water  uses  for  any  water  or  developing 
or  aasUtlng  in  the  development  of  any  water 
quality  standards  and  any  plan  for  the  Im- 
plementation, maintenance,  and  enforcement 
thereof,  including  any  effluent  requirement 
and  schedule  or  timetable  for  conq>llance, 
(11)  determining  whether  any  person  Is  In 
violation  of  any  such  standard,  plan,  require- 
ment, timetable,  or  schedule,  or  of  any  pro- 
hibition of  discharge  of  a  hazardous  material. 
or  (111)  of  carrying  out  section  204  of  this 
Act— 

"(1)  the  Administrator  may  require  the 
person  who  owns,  leases,  or  otherwise  controls 
any  effluent  source  to  (A)  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  (B)  make  such  re- 
ports, (C)  install,  vise,  and  maintain  moni- 
toring equipment  or  devices.  (D)  sample  such 
effluents  (In  sccordance  with  such  methods. 
at  such  locations,  at  such  intervals,  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe) ,  and  (E)  provide  such  other  Informa- 
tion ss  he  may  reasonably  require;  and 

"(2)  the  Administrator  or  his  authorized 
repreeentatlve,  ufion  presentation  of  his 
credentials — 

"(A)  shall  have  a  right  of  entry  to,  upon, 
or  through  any  premises  in  which  an  effluent 
source  is  located  or  In  which  any  records 
reqtilied  to  be  maintained  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subeectlon  are  located,  and 

"(B)  may  at  reasonable  times  have  access 
to  and  copy  any  records.  Inspect  any  moni- 
toring equipment  or  method  required  under 
paragn4>h  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  sample 
any  eflhients  which  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  source  Is  required  to  sample  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Kach  State  shall  develop  and  submit 
to  the  Administrator  a  procedure  for  carrying 
out  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  such 
State.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  pro- 
hibit the  Administrator  from  carrying  out 
this  subeectlon  In  a  State. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  the  prorlslons  of  this 
title,  the  Administrator  may  Issue  subpenas 
for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  relevant  papers, 
books,  and  oth^  documents,  he  may  admin- 
ister oaths.  Any  records,  reports,  or  In- 
formation obtained  under  this  title  shall  be 
avaaaUe  to  the  puUlc.  eooept  that  upon  a 


showing  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator 
by  any  person  that'  records,  repeats,  or  In- 
formation, or  particular  part  thereof  (other 
than  effluent  data),  to  which  the  Adminis- 
trator has  s  coses  under  this  utle  If  made 
public,  would  divulge  methods  or  process os 
entitled  to  protection  as  trade  secrets  of 
such  person,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider such  record,  report,  or  information, 
or  particular  portion  thereof  confidential, 
except  that  such  record,  report,  or  Infor- 
mation may  be  disclosed  to  other  offlcers. 
employees,  (M'  authorised  representatives  of 
the  United  States  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  wltnessee  In  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any 
person  under  this  subsection,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district 
in  which  such  person  is  found  or  resides 
or  transacts  business,  upon  application  by 
the  United  States  and  after  notice  to  such 
person,  shall  haye  Jurisdiction  to  issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and 
give  testimony  before  the  Administrator,  to 
eppear  and  produce  papers,  books,  and  docu- 
ments before  the  Administrator,  or  both,  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  ss  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

"(d)  Subject  to  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 507(b)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Attorneys  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
may  appear  for  and  represent  him  In  any 
proceeding  instituted  under  this  section. 

"(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated annually  to  the  Administrator  begin- 
ning July  1,  1971,  and  ending  June  30,  1076, 
$76,000,000  to  carry  out  his  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities imder  this  title,  and  he  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  on  March  1  of  each 
year  a  detailed  report  concerning  the  en- 
forcement activities  of  the  Administrator, 
Including  a  discussion  of  the  violations  dis- 
covered, during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  siuns  shall  be  available  until  expended. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  periodically 
hold  public  hearings  in  various  regions  or 
States  of  the  United  States  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  approved  water  quality 
standards  and  plans  and  the  enforcement 
thereof  and  to  investigate  significant  poUu- 
tlGoa  problems. 

"ZlfXaOBMCT    POlXUnOM    OONTaOL 

"Sec.  204.  Upon  receipt  of  evidence  that 
a  pollution  source  or  combination  of  sources. 
Including  moving  sources,  (A)  Is  present- 
ing an  imminent  or  substantial  endanger- 
ment  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  or 
to  treaty-protected  fish  or  wildlife,  or  (B) 
may  present  a  substantial  economic  injury 
to  persons  because  of  their  Inability  to  nur- 
ket  any  products  in  coounerce  because  of 
such  iwUutlon,  the  Administrator  shall  in- 
stitute a  civil  action  for  relief,  including  a 
permanent  or  temporary  Injunction,  re- 
straining order,  or  any  other  appropriate 
order,  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  the  persons 
owning,  leasing,  or  otherwise  controlling 
such  source  or  sources,  is  located  or  resides 
or  is  doing  business.  The  district  court  shall 
have  Jxirlsdlction  to  hear  and  decide  such 
actions  and  to  issue  such  orders  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

"CrrBBN   SITITS 

"Sac.  306.  (a)  Any  person  may  oommenoe 
a  civil  action  on  his  own  behalf  cr  on  betialf 
of  a  class  of  peieotn — 

"(1)  e^lnst  any  person  (Including  the 
United  States,  and  any  other  governmental 
InstnunentaUty  or  agency  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution)  who  la  atteged  to  be  In  vlola- 
tlon  of  (A)  any  wwter  qiiaUty  atanilard  or 
plan  or  effluent  reqtilrement.  eohedule,  or 


timetaMe  of  compliance,  or  prohibition  ef 
discharge  imder  this  Act,  or  (B)  any  order 
Issued  by  the  Administrator  or  a  State  with 
respect  to  any  violation  under  this  title,  or 

"(2)  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Administrator  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act,  In- 
cluding the  enforcement  of  any  water  qual- 
ity standard,  plan,  effluent  requirement, 
schedule,  timetable  of  compUanoe,  or  prohi- 
bition of  discharge. 

"(b)  The  district  courts  shall  have  juris- 
diction, without  regard  to  the  amount  In 
controversy  or  the  citizenship  at  the  parties, 
to  bear  and  decide  such  actions  and  to  issus 
such  orders  as  may  be  necessary. 

"(c)  In  any  such  action,  the  Administra- 
tor, if  not  a  party,  may  Intervene  ss  a 
matter  of  right. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  tight  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  such 
standards  or  limitation  or  to  seek  any  other 
relief  (Including  relief  sgainst  the  Admin- 
istrator or  a  State  agency) . 

"(e)  No  bond  shall  be  required  by  the 
court  at  the  plaintiff,  except  that  the  court 
may,  upon  dear  and  convincing  evidence 
offered  by  the  defendant  other  than  the  Ad- 
ministrator, that  the  relief  reqiUred  will  re- 
stilt  in  Irreparable  damage  to  the  defendant, 
impose  a  requirement  for  security  to  cover 
the  costs  and  damages  as  may  be  Incurred 
by  defendant  when  relief  Is  wrongfully 
granted.  Such  security  shall  not  be  required 
of  the  plaintiff  if  it  would  unreasonably 
hinder  the  plaintiff  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
action  or  would  tend  unreasonably  to  pre- 
vent a  full  and  fair  hearing  on  the  activities 
complained  of.  The  court,  in  issuing  sny 
final  order  In  any  action  brought  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  award 
costs  of  litigation  (including  reasonable  at- 
torney and  expert  witness  fees)  to  cltlMns 
or  citizens  groups  In  any  case  In  which  such 
citizens  or  citizens  groups  suocessfully  maln- 
tsdn  an  action  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

Sac.  8.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  redesig- 
nated section  209  the  following  new  section: 
"kmplotxs  PBoncnoM  against  DxacHAacx  oi 

DISCanCINATIOK    ST    KMPLOTXK 

"Sac.  210.  (a)  No  person  shall  discharge 
or  In  any  other  way  discriminate  against  or 
cause  to  be  discharged  or  discriminated 
against  any  employee  or  any  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  employees  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  such  employee  or  representative  of 
en4>loyees  has  filed,  instituted,  or  caused  to 
be  filed  or  instituted  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act,  or  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify 
In  any  proceeding  resulting  from  the  ad- 
ministration or  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  employee  or  a  representative  of 
employees  who  believes  that  he  has  been 
discharged  or  otherwise  discriminated  against 
by  any  person  in  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  within  thirty  days  after 
such  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  a  review  of  such  alleged  dl(- 
charge  or  discrimination.  A  copy  of  the  ap- 
plication shall  tte  sent  to  such  person  who 
shall  be  the  respondent.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  application,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
cause  such  investigation  to  be  made  as  hs 
deems  appropriate.  Such  investigation  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public  bearing 
at  the  request  of  any  party  to  enable  the 
parties  to  present  Inforaiation  relating  to 
such  violation.  The  parties  shall  be  given 
written  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
hearing  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the  hear- 
ing. Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of  reoord 
and  shaU  be  subject  to  section  664  of  Utle  5 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon  receiving 
the  report  of  such  Investigation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  ahall  make  findings  of  fset. 
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U  be  finds  that  such  violation  did  occtir,  he 
absn  issue  a  decision,  incorporating  an  order 
therein  and  his  enriinga,  requiring  the  party 
oommitting  such  violation  to  take  such  af- 
flnnatlve  action  to  abate  the  violation  as  the 
Sseretary  of  Labor  deems  appropriate.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  rehiring  or  re- 
instatement of  the  employee  or  rejwesenta- 
ttve  of  employees  to  his  former  position  with 
compensation.  If  he  finds  that  thwe  was 
no  such  violation  he  shall  Issue  an  order 
denying  the  application.  Such  order  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  vinder  this  sub- 
pangraph  ahall  be  subject  to  judicial  review 
In  the  same  manner  as  orders  and  decisions 
of  the  Administrator  are  subject  to  judicial 
nvlew  under  this  Act.  Violations  by  any 
person  of  subsectton  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  202 
of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Whenever  an  order  is  Issued  under 
this  section  to  abate  such  violation,  at  the 
request  of  the  applicant,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  all  costs  and  expenses 
(including  the  attorney's  fees)  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  have  been  rea- 
■onably  incurred  by  the  applicant  for,  or  In 
connection  with,  the  institution  and  prose- 
cution of  such  proceedings,  shall  be  assessed 
against  the  person  committing  such  viola- 
tion." 

Sxc.  7.  Redesignated  section  209  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Aot  Is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  at  the  end  there- 
of as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  Any  person  (A)  required  to  com- 
ply with  any  order  issued  by  a  Federal  court 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  who  falls  to  comply 
within  the  time  period  specified  in  such 
order,  or  (B)  convicted  by  a  Federal  court 
for  a  knowing  violation  of  any  applicable 
schedule  or  timetable  of  compliance,  effluent 
requirement,  discharge  prohibition,  or  wator 
quality  standard  shall  be  Ineligible  to  enter 
into  any  contract  with  any  Federal  agency 
for  the  procurement  of  goods,  materials,  and 
services  to  perform  such  work  at  or  with  any 
facilities  which  are  subject  to  such  action 
by  the  court  and  which  are  owned,  leased,  or 
supervised  by  such  person.  Such  Ineligibility 
shall  continue  until  the  Administrator  certi- 
fies compliance  with  such  order,  or  that  the 
condition  giving  rise  to  the  violation  has  been 
corrected. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures to  provide  all  such  Federal  agencies 
with  the  notification  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  In  order  to  further  ins^lement  the 
purposes  and  policy  of  this  Act  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
water,  the  President  shall,  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph  caxise  to  be  issued 
an  order  (A)  requiring  each  Federal  agency 
authorized  to  entor  Into  contracts  and  each 
Federal  agency  which  is  empowered  to  ex- 
tend Federal  assistance  by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  or  contract  to  effectuate  the  purpose 
and  policy  of  this  Act  In  such  contracting  or 
assistance  actlvltiee,  and  (B)  setting  forth 
procedures,  sanctions,  penalties,  and  such 
other  provisions,  as  the  President  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  requirement. 

"(4)  The  President  may  exempt  any  lease, 
contract,  loan,  or  grant  from  all  or  part  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  where  he  de- 
termines such  exemption  is  necessary  In  the 
paramount  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
he  shall  notify  the  Congress  of  such  exeo^)- 
Uon. 

"(6)  The  Preaident  shall  annually  report 
to  the  Congress  on  measures  taken  toward 
implementing  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  this 
lection,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
progress  and  problems  associated  with  Im- 
plementation of  this  section." 

Sac.  8.  The  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Con- 
trol Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  new 
section  310  a  new  aectlon  to  read  as  follows: 

OZVn 18Se— Part  23 


"Dacsynva  adtbtisimo 
"Sac.  311.  (a)  It  ahall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  who  manuifaeturee  any  equip- 
ment, devices,  or  systems  of  any  kind  or  de- 
scription for  oommeroe  to  make  any  false  or 
deceptive  claims,  statements,  or  repreaenta- 
tlons  concerning  their  use  and  effectlveneaa 
for  the  control  of  pollution  or  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  human  environment.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promptly  refer  any  com- 
plaints received  by  him  concerning  any  vio- 
lation of  this  subeectlon  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlsbon  for  prompt  Investigation,  AU 
such  oon^alnts  and  the  reports  of  each 
Investigation  thereon  and  supporting  mato- 
rial  shall  be  avaUable  to  the  puUlo. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shaU  be  nsanasert  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  <rf  section  303 
(e)  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $26,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both." 

Sac.  9.  Redesignated  section  303(e)  of  the 
Federal  Wator  Pollution  Control  Act  la 
amended  by  Inserting  the  word  "navigable" 
btfore  the  word  "rivers." 

Sic.  10.  Redesignated  section  103  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
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"(f)  No  reaeazoh.  demonsCraUons.  eiq>erl- 
ments,  or  other  such  work  shall  be  carried 
out,  contracted  for,  ^>onsored,  or  authorised 
under  this  Act  after  the  effective  dato  of  this 
subsection,  unless  all  information,  uses, 
products,  prooeeses,  patonts,  and  other  de- 
velopments resulting  fzxxn  such  work  will 
(with  such  exception  and  limitation.  If  any, 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  to  be  necessary  In 
the  public  Interest  and  he  publishes  his  find- 
ing) be  available  to  the  general  public." 

Sxc.  11.  Redesignated  seoUon  803(a)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "All  regulations,  crltorla,  or  guldellnee 
Issued  imder  this  Act,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  Act,  shall  be  published  as  pro- 
posed rule  making  under  section  663  of  Utle 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  adequato  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  provided  for  public  written 
comment  thereon  and  copies  of  all  such 
comments  shall  be  available  for  public 
Inspection." 

Sxc.  12.  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  United 
States  attorneys  under  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1899  to  vigorously  enforce  that  Act 
against  any  person  or  cmporatlon  violating 
the  provisions  of  that  Act  or  any  regulation 
Issued  thereunder. 

Sxc.  13.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall  on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  frcan 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefito  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  dlscrunlnatlon  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  aaatat- 
anco  under  the  Federal  Water  PoH'utlon 
Control  Aot.  This  provision  shall  be  enforced 
throiigh  agency  provisions  and  rules  similar 
to  thcae  already  established,  with  respect  to 
racial  and  other  dlaoilmlnatlcm,  under  tttle 
VI  of  the  OlvU  Rights  Aot  of  1964.  However, 
this  remedy  la  not  exclusive  and  will  not 
prejudice  or  cut  off  any  other  legal  remedlea 
avaUable  to  a  mscrlmlnatee. 


Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  President  for  his  statement 
yesterday  an  the  issiie  of  forced  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance  In  our  schools, 
and  I  regret  that  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  HEW  are  Intent  on  pursuing 
forced  btuing,  even  when  it  means  the 
destruction  of  the  neighborhood  school 
concept  and  the  disruption  of  education 
for  all  children. 

I  have  supported  and  continue  to  sup- 
port the  "freedom  of  choice"  approach  to 
de8egreg«ti<»  and  I  believe  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
pn^iiblt  forced  busing  to  achieve  radal 
balitnce  in  our  schools.  I,  therefore,  am 
today  again  introducing  such  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  urgency  of 
this  matter,  I  am  signing  a  discharge 
petition  for  House  Joint  Resolution  30 
introduced  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Cbarlks  Bknnztt,  which  would 
also  prohibit  forced  busing,  in  order  that 
the  House  may  vote  on  this  matter  more 
quickly. 

I  also  am  pleased  that  the  President 
has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  school 
desegregation  aid  bill  that  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  funds  from  that  measure  for 
forced  busing.  I  have  previously  sup- 
ported efforts  to  prevent  the  use  or  with- 
holding of  Federal  fimds  to  achieve 
forced  busing  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  agree. 


ROGERS  COMMENDS  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  ON  FORCED  BUSING 
STATEMENT 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permiaeion  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 


BIG  CYPRESS  WATERSHED 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoro  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  authorizes  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  funds  not 
to  exceed  $200  milUon  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Big  Cypress  watershed  and  the 
Ten  Thousand  Islands,  an  adjoining  es- 
tuary. In  southwestern  Florida. 

At  a  time  when  Americans  are  criti- 
cally conscious  of  their  dwindling  and  de- 
teriorating natural  resources,  the  impor- 
tance of  protecting  a  life-supporting 
watershed  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
The  Big  Cypress  watershed  is  part  of  a 
delicate  ecosystem  which  must  come  im- 
der Federal  scrutiny  if  it  is  to  continue 
to  survive  and  prosper.  I  believe  that  the 
future  safety  of  Big  Csrpress  can  be  best 
insured  by  Federal  acquisition  and  reg- 
ulation. 

Big  Cypress  is  a  flat,  slightly  sloping 
watershed  that  provides  a  msrriad  of  eco- 
nomic, ecological,  and  cultural  benefite 
to  southern  Florida.  As  a  source  of  fresh 
water.  Big  Cypress  bountifully  supplies 
many  of  the  new  gulf  coast  communities 
and  provides  more  tban  half  of  the  water 
that  nourishes  Everglades  National  Park. 
Furthermore,  because  of  ite  unique  to- 
pography, Big  Cypress  is  able  to  extend 
the  "wet  months"  well  beyond  the  dura- 
tion of  actual  rainfall.  Thus,  the  ability 
of  Everglades  National  Park  to  withstand 
drought  is  due,  in  large  part,  to  Big  Cy- 
press' distinctive  ability  to  act  as  a 
natural  reservoir. 

Yet,  besides  its  obvious  value  as  a  vital 
link  in  south  Florida's  ecological  chain 
and  its  value  as  an  abundant  source  of 
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fresh  water  for  Florida's  evolving  gulf 
coast.  Big  Cypress  also  has  an  intangible, 
inewtlinablf  value  because  of  the  part  it 
plays  in  the  Mlccosukee  and  Seminole  In- 
dian cultures.  To  the  Seminoles  and  Mlc- 
cosukees  residing  on  the  fringes  of  Big 
Cypress,  the  watershed  represents  the 
center  of  their  spiritual  and  economic 
existence.  The  watershed's  destruction 
would  be  their  ruin. 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  Congress  must 
act  with  a  sense  of  urgency  to  protect 
this  vastly  Important  resource.  Oil  prob- 
ing and  agricultural  carelessness  has  al- 
ready had  Its  toU  on  Big  Cypress.  Water 
tested  near  Naples  shows  significant  con- 
centrations of  iron,  lead,  and  aluminum 
contaminants.  In  addition,  imsupervlsed 
agricultural  developments  are  already 
foreshadowing  Big  Cypress  as  another 
episode  in  the  continuing  saga  of  eco- 
logical destruction. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today,  if  enacted  promptly,  will 
prevent  Big  Cypress  from  following  the 
senseless  path  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Potomac 
River,  and  thousands  of  other  natural 
resources  whose  rampant  exploitation 
now  weigh  heavily  on  the  American  con- 
science. I  strongly  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  matter  the  urgent 
attention  that  it  demands. 


August  U,  1971 


AMENDING  THE  BAIL  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1966 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoao  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  amend  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  of  1966  so  as  to  increase  the  penal- 
ties for  violating  ball  provisions  in  felony 
cases.  This  bin  would  have  the  effect  of 
raising  the  penalty  for  "bail  Jimiping" 
to  a  term  of  years  or  fine  equal  In  magni- 
tude to  the  possible  sentence  of  the  un- 
derlying crime. 

There  is  a  two-fold  basis  for  such  leg- 
islation. First,  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  bring  the  penalty  for  ball  Jumping 
in  felony  cases  In  accord  with  that  cov- 
eting misdemeanors  (18  n.S.C.  3150 
(2) ) .  The  misdemeanor  section  already 
provides  for  sentences  consistent  with 
the  sentence  for  the  underlying  crime. 

The  second  reason,  and  perh^w  the 
most  persuasive,  is  the  fact  that  many 
criminals  are  using  the  bail  Jumping 
route  as  a  method  of  avoiding  retribution 
for  their  crimes.  The  select  committee  on 
crime  has  received  evidence  that  in  many 
instances — most  involving  major  drug  of- 
fenses—defendants are  Jumping  bail,  and 
avoiding  trial,  for  substantial  periods  of 
time.  In  these  situations.  Informants  be- 
come reluctant  to  testify;  evidence  dries 
up;  witnesses  die  or  disappear;  and  tn 
ceneral  a  conviction  is  more  dlfllcult  to 
obtain  after  a  lapse  of  even  a  moderate 
period  of  time.  Authorities  are  then 
forced  to  prosecute  under  the  bail  Jump- 
ing statute  which,  at  present,  has  a  max- 
imum penalty  of  5  years.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, an  individual  who  would  have 
otberwlae  received  a  sentence  of  15  to  20 
years,  had  be  been  convicted  of  the  of- 
feoses  for  which  he  had  been  arrested, 
may  Instead  be  out  on  parole  in  20 
months  or  leas.  It  can  be  seen  then,  that 


one  arrested  en  .a  felony  charge  Is,  In 
practice,  encouraged  to  Jump  bafl  in 
hopes  of.  at  the  worst,  receiving  a  lesser 
sentence.  Such  encouragement  is  not 
consistent  with  the  soimd  administration 
of  Justice. 

While  increasing  the  penalty  for  ball 
Jumping  may  at  first  appear  severe,  upon 
reflection  it  is  actually  not.  An  involun- 
tary absence  or  an  absence  with  extenu- 
ating drcimastances  will,  of  course,  not 
be  pimishable  under  this  section.  A  trial 
will  be  held  to  determine  whether  the 
bail  provisions  were  willfully  violated 
since  willfulness  is  an  element  of  the 
crime.  While  it  is  true  the  mRTiTniinn 
penalty  is  increased,  no  mtnimnTn  is  set 
and  the  Judge  will  have  discretion  in  fi- 
nally setting  the  sentence. 

An  increased  penalty  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  a  Jaundiced  view  of  the 
civil  liberties  of  individuals.  As  noted,  the 
bail  system  is  being  flagrantly  misused 
by  pe(Q>le  who  are  arrested  on  charges 
carrying  severe  penalties.  It  is  believed 
that  the  increasing  of  penalties  imder 
this  section,  either  by  the  coercive  effect 
of  their  presence  in  the  statute,  or  by  the 
use  of  the  maximum  In  certain  situations, 
will  decrease  the  incidence  of  ball  Jiunp- 
ing  in  felony  cases.  No  rules  of  proce- 
dures and  no  constitutional  safeguards 
would  be  altered  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bail  system  cannot  be 
allowed  to  become  a  vehicle  for  avoiding 
a  Just  punishment.  The  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced today  would  rectify  the  inequi- 
ties of  the  present  system;  and  hopefully 
bring  about  a  smoother  more  consistent 
operation  of  our  criminal  Justice  system. 
I  urge  its  passage. 

HJl.  — 

A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  that  a  person  found  guilty 
of  willfully  falling  to  appear  as  required 
while  charged  with  a  felony  and  free  on 
ball  be  liable  to  receive  the  same  penalty 
provided  for  the  felony  charge  pending 
when  he  failed  to  appear 
Be  it  enacted  l>y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sbction  1.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
amend  section  3150  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
SUtee  Code  (penalties  for  faUure  to  appear) 
to  provide  that  the  penalty  for  any  person 
released  on  ball  while  charged  with  a  felony 
who  willfully  falls  to  appear  as  required  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  equal  to  the  maximum 
sentence  of  Imprisonment,  the  nrmTimiiTn 
line,  or  both,  provided  for  the  offense  that 
person  was  released  In  coxmectlon  with. 

Sbc.  3.  SecOon  3160  of  TlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"f  3150.  FDfALTIXB  FOB  FaXLTTIZ  TO  APPXAS 

"Whoever,  having  been  released  pursuant 
to  this  chapter.  wlllfuUy  falls  to  appear  be- 
fore any  court  of  Judicial  officer  as  required, 
Shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  Incur  a  for- 
feiture of  any  sectirlty  which  was  given  or 
pledged  for  his  release,  and,  in  addition, 
BhaU— 

"(1)  U  he  was  released  in  connection  with 
a  charge  of  a  felony,  be  fined  not  more  than 
the  mavlmnTn  fine  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  the  maximum  sentence  of  impris- 
onment provided  for  such  felony,  or  both; 

"(2)  If  he  was  released  while  awaiting 
sentence  or  pendmg  appeal  or  certiorari  after 
conviction  of  any  offense,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
five  yean,  or  both;  or 


"(3)  If  he  was  rdeased  In  connection  with 
a  charge  of  misdemeanor,  be  fined  not  more 
than  the  maximum  fine  provided  for  such 
misdemeanor  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both;  or 

"  (4)  If  he  was  released  for  appearance  as  t 
material  witness,  be  fined  not  more  f.h«n 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  i 
year,  or  both." 


THE  UNITED  NA-nONS  AND  THJ 
FREEZING  OF  POWER 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permissicm  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcobo  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  BrazU  is 
represented  in  our  country  by  a  very  dis- 
tinguished Ambassador,  the  Honorable 
J.  A.  de  ArauJo  C^tro.  who  took  his  post 
in  Washington  in  May  of  this  year.  The 
Ambassador  had  2  years  of  eminent  serv- 
ice as  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
before  coming  to  Washington,  and  be- 
hind that  lay  an  illustrious  career.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  se^ng  a  very  aUe 
address  by  Ambassador  CJastro,  delivered 
before  the  National  War  College  of  Brasil 
on  June  11,  1971,  entitled  "The  United 
NatlMis  and  the  Freezing  of  Power."  This 
is  the  first  statement  of  Ambassador 
Castro  on  the  Brazilian  position  since  his 
arrival  in  Washington.  It  represents  an 
attempt  out  of  his  wide  experience  to  set 
forth  the  way  in  which  Brazil  views  not 
only  its  own  interests  but  the  broad  prob- 
lems of  great  power  relationships  as  well. 
It  is  a  thoughtful  study  by  a  concerned 
and  knowledgeable  spokesman  for  a  great 
country.  We  will  benefit  by  reading  Am- 
bassador Castro's  learned  address  and 
will  always  be  pleased  to  hear  the  r^re- 
sentative  of  our  Icmg-tlme  and  great 
friend  in  Latin  America  and  in  the  world. 
Brazil.  Accordingly.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  insert 
Ambassador  Castro's  address,  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks,  in  the  body 
of  the  Rscord: 

Thx  Unitb>  Nations  and  tbk  nuKznro  or 

Power 

(By  Ambassador  J.  A.  de  ArauJo  Castro) 

1.    SPRiatXS    OP   INPLUKNCE 

If  the  International  scene  has  been  gloom- 
ier and  more  somber  than  It  Is  today;  If  we 
have  been  closer  to  a  Third  World  War  and  If 
certain  situations  have  In  the  past  been  mora 
explosive  and  fraught  with  perU,  It  Is  none 
the  less  true  that  we  have  never  been  faced 
with  a  more  complex  and  fluid  state  of  affalia. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  define  today's  world 
In  erstwhUe  terms  such  as  black-and-white, 
all-or-nothing,  infrared  and  ultraviolet.  Ob- 
serve how  greatly  the  world  has  changed  since 
CXjtober  1962,  or  In  other  words  since  the 
"thirteen  days"  of  the  crisis  precipitated  by 
the  emplacement  of  Soviet  missiles  In  Cuba. 
From  that  moment  on  there  has  seemed  to 
prevail  a  certain  tacit  imderstandlng  be- 
tween the  Super-Powers  In  the  sense  of  avoid- 
ing the  exacerbation  of  crises  and  tensions  in 
certain  areas  held  to  be  of  special  Interest  to 
one  or  the  other  of  them.  It  Is  really  note- 
worthy that  while  many  decried  the  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia,  there  were  few — and  not 
necessarily  the  most  powerful  ones — who  con- 
demned the  uncouth  doctrine  of  "limited 
sovereignty"  on  which  it  was  allegedly  based 
and  by  which  it  was  obviously  inspired.  Now, 
the  invasion,  as  an  episode,  was  perhaps  lea 
dangerous  than  the  doctrine,  as  a  political 
norm,  responsible  for  ideas  and  concepts  of 
spheres  of  Interests  and  areas  of  influence, 
capable  of  evolving  Into  areas  of  domination. 
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We  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  facts 
and  circumstances  related  to  this  matter.  In 
August.  1968,  when  we  were  charged  with  the 
nsponslblllty  of  presiding  over  the  meetings 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  CouncU.  The 
nclprocal  interest  shown  by  the  two  Super- 
powers In  the  preservation  of  the  spirit  of 
iitente  was  so  strong  that  It  proved  capable 
of  withstanding  everything — the  Viet  Nam 
oonfUct,  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  and 
even  the  confrontation  in  the  political  and 
gtrateglcal  area  of  the  Middle  East. 

n.  PKACK,   DI8AKMAMXMT  AND  DBVXLOPKKMT 

The  Super-Powers  appear  determined  to 
avoid  the  outbreak  of  a  world  conflict 
charged  with  nuclear  overtones,  but  they  ap- 
pear at  the  same  time  to  have  despaired  of 
Universal  Peace,  in  the  same  way  as  they 
appear  to  have  despaired  of  General  and 
Ck>mplete  Disarmament.  Today  there  Is  very 
little  talk  about  Peace;  the  talk  centers  al- 
most exclusively  around  Detente.  Today  there 
Is  very  little  talk  about  Disarmament;  the 
talk  Is  almost  exclusively  about  "Arms  Con- 
trol" or  "Umltotlon  of  Armaments".  As  we 
have  relteratedly  stressed  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  process  of  devaluation  of  the  con- 
cepts and  basic  Ideals  of  the  San  Francisco 
Charter  is  weU  under  way.  In  tribute  to  con- 
siderations of  "political  realism",  the  concept 
of  Peace  Is  being  transformed  Into  a  "toler- 
able state  of  war";  the  concept  of  Disarma- 
ment Is  being  transformed  Into  a  "tolerable 
arms  race"  and  the  concept  of  Development, 
of  such  great  Importance  to  three  quarters 
of  mankind.  Is  reduced  to  the  meager  pro- 
portions of  a  "tolerable  state  of  poverty". 

TTT   TBK  PRKKZING  OP  WORU)  POWZK 

On  various  occasions,  within  the  setting 
of  the  United  Nations,  before  the  General 
Aaaembly  and  before  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  Brazil  has  sought  to  character- 
ize what  U  now  clearly  looming  as  a  firm 
and  mdlsgtUsed  trend  tow<ards  the  freezing 
of  world  power.  And  when  we  speak  of  Power, 
we  speaX  not  only  of  MUltary  Power,  but  also 
of  Political  Power,  of  Boonomlc  Power,  of 
Scientific    and    Technological    Power.    The 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty,  the  highest  point 
of  the  detente  between  the  USSR  and  the 
United  States,  Is   the  main  Instrument  of 
this  policy  of  freezing  of  World  Power.  Ac- 
cording to  all  extant  Indications,  the  Treaty 
was  demanded  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  sine 
qtM  non  condition  for  the  continuation  of 
the  process  of  detente.  It  aimed  and  still 
alms  primarily  at  Impeding  the  military  nu- 
clearization  of  West  Germany   and   Japan, 
countries  defeated  In  the  Second  World  War, 
and  is  thus  linked  to  the  eflcHt,  already  re- 
flected In  the  San  Francisco  Charter  towards 
the  UnmobUlzatlon  of  the  1945  political  and 
strategical  framework.  The  Super-Powers  are 
conducting  a  Joint  effort  for  the  stablllza- 
tlon  and  freezing  of  world  power,  based  upon 
two  arbltra;^  historical  dates:   Octolier  94. 
1946,  when  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions came  Into  force,  and  January  10,  1967, 
the  deadline  for  countries  to  qualify  as  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Powers  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Non-Prollferation  Treaty.  The  Treaty, 
which  Is  Interpreted  as  a  complement  to  the 
Charter  In  the  process  of  freezing  of  World 
Power,   Is   in   direct   violation,   however,   of 
several  of  Its  Purposes  and  Principles,  Inso- 
far as  It  established  distinctive  categories  of 
nations:  one  comprising  strong  and  there- 
fore  adult   and  responsible   countries,   and 
another  comprising  weak  and  therefore  non- 
adult  and  non-responsible  countries.  Con- 
trary to  all  historical  evidence,  the  Treaty 
■tarts  from  the  i»«mlse  that  prudence  and 
moderation  are  built-in  features  <a  Power.  It 
InstltutlonallzeB  ineqtiality  between  nations 
and  apparently  accepts  tiie  premises  that  the 
strong  countries  will  become  ever  stronger 
and  the  weak  ones  will  grow  ever  weaker.  On 
the    other     hand,     the     Non-ProIlferatlon 
Treaty  extends  to  the  fields  of  Science  and 
Techn(^ogy  privileges  and  prerogatives  which 


the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  had  lim- 
ited, within  the  specific  field  of  peace  and 
security  to  the  five  Permanent  Memlwirs  ct 
the  Security  CoundL  It  should  be  noted  that 
because  of  the  two-face  China  Syndrome,  the 
five  Permanent  Members  of  the  Seeority 
Coimcll  no  longer  perfectly  coincide  with  the 
five  Nuclear  Weapon  States. 

IV.  TKX  CO-CHAIRMAMSHIF  AKD  THX  DWINDLINa 

ciacLKs 

Clear  symptoms  of  this  process  of  freezing 
of   the   World    Power   can    be   detected    In 
recent    development    In    the    Disarmament 
field   with    special    emphasis   on    the    pro- 
ceedings  of   the   Conference   of   the    Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  in  Geneva,  the  new 
label  now  attached  to  the  former  Elghteen- 
Natlon  Disarmament  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee, Installed  In   1962  under  the  terms 
of    the    Zorln-Stevenson    Agreement,   func- 
tions  under    the   co-chalrmanshlp   of   the 
United   States  of   America   and   the   Soviet 
Union.  Its  composition  Is  tripartite.  In  line 
with  the  old  cold -war  blueprints:  one  group 
of  NATO  countries,   one  group  of  Warsaw 
Pact  countries,  one  group  of  countries  des- 
ignated at  times  as  neutralist,  at  times  as 
non-aligned,    at   others    as    mediators    (the 
latter  designation  proposed  and  always  used 
by  Brazil).    Within  nine  years'  work  in  the 
field   of    General    and    Complete    Disarma- 
ment, it  never  went  beyond  two  Imprecise 
paragraphs   of   a   would-be   preamble   to   a 
wo\ild-be  Treaty.  In  the  beginning,  the  func- 
tion of  the  mediator  countries  was  that  of 
seeking  to  reconcile  the  supposedly  antag- 
onistic positions  of  the  Super-Powers  and 
of  their  allies.  Perhaps  the  mediators  may 
have  been  a  little  too  successful   In  their 
diplomatic     efforts,      since      through     the 
mechanism  of  the  Co-Chairmanship,  the  two 
Super-Powers  became  reconciled  and  went 
on  to  act  Jointly  to  try  to  disarm — or  prevent 
the  arming  of — the  mediates  covmtries.  'TJls- 
arm  the  countries  already  disarmed" — this 
seems  to  be  the  slogan  and  the  program  of 
the  Committee.  This  is  what  happened  with 
the  conclusion  and  signature  of  the  Nuclear 
Non-Prollferatlon    Treaty,    to    which    Brazil 
made  and  continues  to  make  so  many  objec- 
tions. The  same  phenomenon  is  applicable 
both  In  regard  to  conventional  disarmament 
and   to   regional    disarmament.    An    almost 
total  Impasse  prevails  over  the  negotiations 
on  nuclear  "disarmament"  while  the  inter- 
mittent SALT  talks  do  not  aim  in  reality  at 
the  suppression  of  nuclear  power,  but  rather 
at  lU  regiUatlons  and   disciplining.   These 
conversations  aim  at  best  at  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  over-over-kill,  with  the  oetenslve 
understanding  that  the  over-kill  will  subsist. 
Meanwhile,  there  arise  and  spring  up  fre- 
quent  attempts   to  discipline   the   fiow  at 
conventional    arms   to   the   underdeveloped 
coimtrtee,  under  the  allegation  that  such 
flow  constitutes  a  new  obstacle  to  the  tasks 
of  economic  development. 

The  danger  now  seems  to  lie  In  conven- 
tional armaments,  for  security  purposes,  of 
the  Medium  and  Small  Countries,  not  In  the 
great  arsenal  of  the  Nuclear  Super-Powers. 
The  latter  appear  to  be  generally  In  favor 
of  the  emphasis  on  conventional  dlsaima- 
ment  and  on  regional  disarmament;  a  recent 
proposal  at  San  3oe6  de  Costa  Rloa  seems  to 
be  affiliated  with  this  type  of  Ideas  and 
preoccupations.  BracU  has  opposed  this  man- 
ner of  posing  the  problem  of  Disarmament, 
which  should  be  General  and  Complete,  with 
specific  obligations  for  all  nations.  The  re- 
glonallzatlon  and  sectoriallzatlon  of  the 
problem  of  Disarmament  or  even  of  that  of 
Arms  Control — ^In  keeping  with  the  termi- 
nology now  used  by  the  Super-Powers — are 
mere  aspects  of  a  process  of  freezing  of  World 
Power,  under  the  aegis  of  the  "new,  elusive 
but  aU-pervaalve  art  of  Co-Chalrmanshlp" 
\uuter  the  ebazges  of  the  Super-Powers.  The 
general  philosophy  appears  to  be  that  arms 
are  extremely  daagsroua  In  the  hands  of  the 


Small  Ones,  not  In  those  of  the  strong,  adult 
and  responsible  countries.  No  Delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  has  been  so  active  and 
assertive  as  the  Brazilian  Delegation  has  In 
pointing  out  and  denouncing  these  attempts 
at  the  establishment  of  a  Directorate  or  a 
Co-Chalrmanshlp  that  would  be  in  charge  of 
a  new  world  reglmmtatlon.  Brazil  has  con- 
sistently decried  the  tendency  to  discuss 
world  problems — and  particularly  the  prob- 
lem of  Disarmament — within  dwindling  cir- 
cles of  great  powers. 

v.    IMS  AMD   leST 

Due  to  all  these  reasons.  In  such  a  process 
of  freezing  of  World  Power,  the  superpowers 
tenaciously  oppose  all  attempts  at  review  or 
revision  of  the  San  Francisco  Charter,  which, 
as  we  have  stated,  would  seek  to  immoblllzs 
the  1946  poUtlcal  and  strategical  set-up  and 
render  It  static.  With  the  support  of  an  Im- 
portant group  of  Latin  American  countries, 
Brazil  has  taken  up,  with  firmness  and  de- 
termination, the  problem  of  revision  of  the 
Charter,  with  the  argunaent  that  "we  cannoi 
live  for  ever  In  the  year  1945"  and  that,  any- 
way, any  attempts  to  freeze  and  Immobilize 
history  are  futile  and  pointless.  Any  revision 
of  the  Charter  can  only  be  approved  with  the 
concurring  vote  of  five  permanent  Members 
of  the  Security  Council,  and  It  is  evident 
that  none  of  those  Members  would  agree  to 
divest  Itself  of  the  privileges  and  preroga- 
tives conferred  upon  them  by  the  San 
Francisco  Charter  and  extend  to  other  Mem- 
ber States  those  self-same  privileges  and 
prerogaitlves.  The  San  Francisco  Charter  and 
the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty.  1946  and  1967 
have  thus  become  the  two  basic  documents 
on  an  entire  process  of  Freezing  of  the  Worid 
Power. 

VI.   COLLXCTIVE   SEC'UaiTI    IN   THX   SCONOXIC 
riBLO 

The  same  purposes  of  stablUzatlen  and 
maintenance  of  Power  have  led  the  Great 
Powers  to  oppose  tenaciously  the  efforts 
of  the  developing  countries  towards  modify- 
ing the  norms  that  still  govern  international 
trade.  It  Is  clear  that  some  evolution  has 
occurred  In  the  attitude  of  the  industrallzed 
countries  since  March  1904,  the  date  of  tbs 
Installation  of  the  UNCTAD  I.  It  happens, 
however,  that  the  specific  problems  of  the 
developing  covmtries  have  become  aggravated 
at  a  much  faster  tempo  than  that  of  the 
changes  In  question,  and  In  consequence  the 
problem  of  underdevelopment  has  never 
presented  more  somber  and  discouraging  as- 
pects. 

It  suffices  to  consider  the  following:  the 
entire  development  program  of  the  United 
Nations  (UNDP)  has  at  Its  disposal  yeaily  ft 
TTinTimiim  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lion dollars,  representing  one  tenth  of  one 
percent  of  merely  the  world's  yearly  military 
expenditures.  At  one  of  the  General  Assem- 
bUes  of  the  UN,  Brazil  advocated  that  a 
quantitative  fund  corresponding  to  one  per- 
cent of  such  expenditures  be  allocated  for 
the  tasks  of  development,  which  would  per- 
mit a  tenfold  increase  In  the  effort  actually 
undertaken.  "We  are  only  asking  for  one  per- 
cent of  human  folly" — was  the  explanation 
then  given  by  the  Brazilian  Delegation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  attltnde 
adopted  by  the  USSR  and  the  other  socialist 
coimtries  has  been  extremely  negative  In  the 
matter  of  mvUtllateral  programs  for  eco- 
nomic development.  In  this  field,  the  social- 
ists paradoxloally  ding  to  outdated  {Mlndples 
of  economic  liberalism  and  show  themselveB 
to  be  ultra-faithful  foUowers  of  Jean  Bap- 
tlste  Say's  'lalssez  falre,  lalasez  aller".  It  has 
been  said  that  \^en  the  socialist  Delegates 
are  preparing  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  or  of  the  Sec- 
ond Committee  of  the  UN  General  Assembly, 
they  take  the  elementary  precaution  of  leav- 
ing In  the  cloakroom  all  their  books  by  Kail 
Marx. 
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Actually,  what  the  developing  oountrle* 
are  seeking  to  do  Is  to  transpoM  into  the 
intematloDal  field  certain  principles  of  social 
Justice  and  redistribution  at  wealth  tbat 
bftTe  been  gradually  gaining  ground  within 
the  internal  ■yatetns  of  the  more  politically 
adTanced  countries.  Ultimately,  the  objective 
is  to  obtain  interaatlooal  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  "oollectiTe  security  in  the  eoo- 
n^pnic  field",  similar  to  tliat  which  we  are 
trying,  gradually  and  slowly,  to  outline  in 
the  field  of  peace  and  international  security. 
It  must  be  admitted  that   the  reaults  to 
date  have  not  been  too  promising.  The  First 
Decade  ol  Development  implemented  by  the 
TTnited  Nations  was  a  failure  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  Decade  which  is  now  beginning 
are  not  very  promising  either.  At  bott«n.  it 
is   a   matter   of   determining   whether   the 
United  Nations,  or  rather,  the  States  com- 
promising that  Organisation,  are  willing  or 
not  willing  to  accept  a  collective  responsi- 
bility in  the  field  of  eooiMiulc  develoi>ment. 
This,  on  the  multilateral  plane.  On  the 
plane  of  of  bilateral  assistance,  which  should 
be  held  today  more  and  more  as  signifying 
"fair  and  equitable  conditions  for  the  pur- 
suance of  International  coounerce".  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Great  Powers  generally  coincide 
In  a  stubborn  resistance  to  the  claims  ot  the 
developing  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  "cold  war"  progressively  fades  away,  the 
former  motivation  for  bilateral  assistance  is 
gradually  dtsappaarlng  as  one  of  the  forma- 
tive elements  of  the  old  policy  of  alliances 
or  "alignments". 

vn.  THS  pivumiD  akd  ths  onmoB 
There  exist,  however,  other  factors  that 
are  beginning  to  afllrm  themselves  within 
this  process  of  freezing  of  world  power.  We 
refer  speciflcaUy  to  some  tendencies  which 
are  emerging  In  the  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lems of  population  and  preservation  of  the 
environment.  It  Is  said  that  the  "population 
bomb"  can  become  more  fatal  and  nefarious 
titan  the  nuclear  bomb  Itself  and  there  la  a 
growing  tendency  to  handle  the  problem  on 
uniformly  universal  bases.  Ignoring  that  the 
matter  lies  within  the  exclusive  competence 
of  each  State,  which,  in  the  exercise  of  lU 
full  sovereignty,  has  to  take  into  account 
facts  and  circumstances  of  an  eminently  na- 
tional character.  No  one  doubts  that  there 
are  overpopulated  States.  Just  as  no  one 
should  doubt  that  some  States,  such  as 
BracU  for  instance,  with  Its  ninety  five  mil- 
lion inhabitants — are  requiring  a  demo- 
graphic growth  in  line  with  their  needs  for 
full  use  of  their  natural  resources  and  the 
effective  occupation  of  their  territories.  TO 
try  to  solve  the  problem  in  the  abstract,  on 
allegedly  cold  and  statistical  terms,  without 
taking  Into  account  a  series  of  factors  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  survey  of 
the  general  problem  of  Develc^iment,  strikes 
us  as  an  attitude  devoid  of  logic  and  surely 
fated  to  political  failure.  It  Is  argued  that 
demographic  growth  neutralises  the  advan- 
tages of  the  growth  of  the  Oross  National 
Product,  In  the  evaluation  ot  per  capita 
income,  held  nowadays  in  a  rather  simplistic 
manner  as  the  sole  and  absolute  index  of 
economic  development.  In  short.  Instead  of 
insisting  on  an  Increase  in  dividend,  or  in 
other  words  the  ONP,  insistence  Is  l>eing 
made  on  the  immoblllzatKni  of  the  diviaor, 
that  Is,  the  population  contingent.  Still  in 
other  words:  It  Is  attsmpted  to  convert  the 
grave  problem  of  underdeveloixnent  Into  a 
mere  problem  of  stabilisation,  thus  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  any  attempt  to  stabilise 
the  economies  of  many  countries  at  their 
present  levels  would  be  tantamount  to  ac- 
cepting extremdy  low  leveia  as  a  target  for 
staUHsation. 

Tm.  aoaiw,  TBS  baptt  sstsos 

On  the  other  hand,  in  tackling  the  prob- 
Isnis  rtfated  to  the  preservation  of  the  hu- 
man environment,  the  tendency  la  to  place 


m  unduly  strong  acoamt  on  the  dftDgon  of 
rapid  industnalisatlon.  Kmphssis  Is  «*M  oo 
the  dangers  of  p<dlutloa.  oartainly  aerio\u 
for    the    highly    Industriallaed    countries, 
while  the  larger  part  of  tlM  planet  Is  still  in 
a  stage  of  pr»-contamin«tlon,  or,  in  ottier 
words,  it  has  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  In- 
come polluted.  Two-thirds  of  mankind  are  far 
more  threateiud  by  hun^per  and  poverty  «•■><»« 
by  the  evils  of  pollution.  For  this  same  rea- 
son, much  concern  was  felt  over  the  recent 
statement  by  Mr.   McNamara — contradicted 
by  Brasil  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Ckaun- 
cil — to  the  effect  that  the  World  Bank  hence- 
forth would  not  authorize  any  project  for 
economic    development    without   a    minute 
prior  evaluation  of  possible  repercussions  on 
ttM  environment.  It  is  clear  that  the  develop- 
ing countries  will  not  want  to  fall  into  the 
same  errors  incurred  by  the  highly  indus- 
trialized countries,  but  it  Is  evident  tliat  we 
could  not  passively  accept  the  resurrecUon, 
In    the    twentieth    century,    of    Rousseau's 
theory  of  the  "ha{>py  savage"  which  lent 
flavor  and  color  to  French  romanticism.  "Do 
not  let  happen  to  your  cities  what  has  hap- 
pened to  New  York".  "Preserve  your  beauti- 
ful landscapes"  such  warnings  are  constant- 
ly hammered  Into  the  ears  of  the  repreeenta- 
Uves    of   develc^ing    countries.    Now,   these 
developing  countries  start  from  the  premise 
that   the   preservation   of   the   human   en- 
vironment ought  to  take  Into  account  the 
basic  factors  of  Development,  since  under- 
development represents  by  Itself  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  pollution  of  the  human  en- 
vironment. 

IX.  POLITICS  AND  TXCHNOLOCT 

At  tftie  moment,  the  great  Powers  appear 
to  be  Interested  In  "depolitizlng"  the  United 
Nations,  which  Is  beccMnlng  really  Irrelevant 
in  the  matter  of  International  Peace  and  Se- 
curity. Bvery  effort  Is  now  being  centered  on 
the  so-called  "new  task"  (Non-Prc41feration, 
Population  Control,  Narcotics,  Environment, 
etc. ) ,  which  ahould  be  requiring  new  norms 
of  intematioQal  oo<^)eration  on  supra-na- 
tionaX  terms.  The  BracUlan  Delegation  has 
consistently  and  openly  opposed  thu  tend- 
ency to  transform  the  United  Nations  Into  a 
sort  of  "International  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy", or  into  a  mere  ineffeoUve  chapter  of 
the  International  Red  Cross.  For  this  very 
reason,  Brazil  proposed.  In  a  memorandum 
dated  April  S,  1970.  addressed  to  Secretary 
General  U  Ttiant,  an  entire  process  of  "diplo- 
matic reactivation  of  the  UN",  through  the 
establishment  of  Ad-hoc  Negotiation  Com- 
mittees within  the  scofte  and  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Security  Council.  More  specifi- 
cally, it  proposed  that  one  of  those  Commit- 
tees l)e  immediately  constituted  to  explore 
the  modalities  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  Middle  East.  Arabs  and  Is- 
raelis have,  in  principle,  welcomed  the  Bra- 
zilian suggestion,  which,  to  date,  has  been 
received  coldly  by  the  Great  Powers.  An  effort 
is  being  made  at  the  moment  to  "rationalize" 
the  working  methods  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, with  the  concentration  of  all  technical 
subjects  In  one  of  the  Political  Committees 
of  the  Assembly.  Technical  consideration  of 
political  subjects  Is  one  of  the  elements  of 
this  policy  of  Freezing  of  the  World  Power, 
it  being  well  known  that  the  developing 
countries  are  much  less  prepared  for  dis- 
cussion on  this  terrain.  Another  method  uti- 
lized by  the  policy  of  freezing  consists  in 
the  idea  of  the  ocmstitutlon  of  Committees 
with  memberships  of  experts  or  "wise  men" 
instead  of  ofBelal  and  direct  reprsaentattrss 
of  the  Member  States.  Now,  experience  has 
shown  that  such  soh<4sts  and  wise  men  are 
by  the  very  reason  of  their  wisdom,  to  de- 
fend the  Interests  of  ^e  highly  industrltf- 
ized  countries.  Tht  "depoUtizatlon'*  of  the 
United  States  jt  tendency  that  grows  daily, 
is  thus  one  of  the  main  features  of  tbs  wbols 
process  of  the  "fteesing  of  World  Powsr." 
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X.  "tuam  wonrnuK*' 
On  subjsou  mating  to  ths  Law  of  ths 

Sea,  the  same  tendency  toward  freezing  is 
prevalent.  Ths  gtmt  maritime  PowmTan 
tenaciously  oppossd  to  ths  fixing  of  limits  to 
territorial  ssas  bsyond  ths  psrfecUy  artrt- 
trary  distance  of  twelve  miles.  Hera,  also  it 
is   argusd   tlkat   national   soversignty  must 
yield  ground  to  norms  of  a  supranational 
chaiBotsr  that  should  govern  the  subject  on 
the  basis  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  ths 
seas,  "for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind". 
It  Is  pertinent,  however,  to  note  that  in  i*. 
gard  to  the  utilization  and  exploitation  of  the 
resources  •  •  •  of  the  thesis  of  the  "common 
herltsge  of  mankind".  Through  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Brazilian^  Delegation,  ad(^tion  by 
the  XJdV  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations    was    obtained — actually    by    two- 
thirds  of  the  membership— for  a  Reeolutloa 
establlatilng  a  moratorliun  or  freeze  for  ths 
e^loltatlon  of  the  sea-tMd  pending  an  agras. 
mant  on  an  international  regime  on  the  mat- 
ter. The  Great  Powers  not  only  opposed  stub- 
bornly the  Resolution  but  declared  expressly 
that  they  would  not  comply  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  Resolution  adopted  against 
their  wlU.  They  even  held  that  Resolutions 
of  this  type  could  not  be  approved  by  a  stm- 
pie  majority  or  even  by  a  qualified  majority 
of  two-thirds;  on  subjects  of  such  a  general 
scope   they    said,    unanimity    or    consensus 
would  normally  be  required.  This  mgnifiw 
that  for  aU   practical   purposes,  the  Great 
Powers  now  wish  to  extend  to  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  right  of  veto— already  in 
force  within  the  Security  Council.  On  this 
partlciUar  subject,  of  the  free  and  unlimited 
right  to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  seabed 
the  Great  Powers,  holders  of  the  monopoly 
over  adequate  technology,  cling  to  the  tradi- 
tional right  of  sovereignty,  which  they  try  to 
discredit  in  other  areas. 

XI.    INDKPKIfDKNCX   AND   INTXaOEPENDENCX 

In  order  to  provide  a  better  international 
regiUatioa  of  these  questions  of  nuclear  non- 
proliferation,  population  control,  preserva- 
tion of  the  environment  and  reetrictlons  to 
the  free  and  luiimpeded  exploitation  of 
natural  resources,  the  Great  Powers,  who 
make  not  the  slightest  concession  of  a  politi- 
cal character  in  regard  to  the  major  themes 
of  International  Peace  and  Security,  now 
appear  to  favor  a  concept  of  interdependence, 
which  would  Imply  a  sensible  attenuation  of 
the  concept  and  practice  of  national  sov- 
ereignty. No  one  doubts  that  the  world 
tends  to  become  ever  more  Interdependent. 
No  one  doubts  that  any  tangible  progress 
in  the  international  field  will  have  to  be 
stimulated  by  reciprocal  concessions  of  sov- 
ereignty. All  this  Is  true.  It  Is  our  standpoint, 
however,  that  Interdependence  presupposes 
the  Independence,  economic  emancipation 
and  sovereign  equality  of  nations  as  an  in- 
dispensable prerequisite.  We  cannot  declare 
that  the  Principles  Inscribed  on  Article  2 
of  the  San  Francisco  Charter  are  superseded. 
before  we  apply  them  and  transform  them 
into  reality.  First  let  us  t>e  independent 
Then  let  lu  become — and  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible— Interdependent. 

Xn.  TKB  XMTBUtATIOIf  AL  FOUCT  OV  BKAKIL 

The  International  Policy  of  Brazil,  such  as 
it  has  been  defined  and  expressed  within  the 
United  Nations,  has  as  Its  objective  the 
removal  of  all  obstacles  whatsoever  that  may 
counter  Its  full  economic,  technological  sad 
scientific  development,  the  preservation  of 
its  cultural  heritage  and  national  identity 
as  a  sovereign  country,  and  the  alOrmation 
and  growth  of  Its  National  Power.  Pending 
lb*  establishment  of  a  systsm  of  distrlbutivs 
justlos  among  Nations,  each  State  has  the 
right,  and  even  the  duty,  of  promoting  ths 
active  defense  of  its  national  interests.  And 
these  BtBBli  has  not  renounced.  In  the  de- 
vdoiMDent  of  its  Intsmational  Polioy,  Brasll 
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inust  oontlntie  to  oppose  tsnadously  any  at- 
tsmpC  at  oontoinmsnf,  all  ths  more  so  since 
tt  is  surs  that  with  ths  country  at  the  thres- 
hold of  a  full  eoonomio  dsvtiopment.  Brasll 
would  be,  among  ths  oountrlss  in  the  world, 
one  of  those  that  would  B\ifl«r  ths  most 
tlKOUgh  ths  afBimation  of  a  pcdlcy  of  Oon- 
talnment.  or  in  other  words,  of  a  Policy  of 
FresBiiig  of  World  Power.  Brazil  cannot  ac- 
cept Th»^*^'*«  and  hindrances  to  its  free  take- 
off towards  a  full  sconnmlc.  develofunent.  Nor 
oan  it  aooept  limitations  to  any  a^sect  of  its 
growth,  whether  economic  or  demographic,  in 
defense  to  a  doubtful  principle  of  inter- 
dqwndence  or  of  aupranationallty.  On  mat- 
ters of  soversignty,  oonoeasions  are  possible 
when  nations  feel  strong  enough  to  make 
tbsm.  The  moment  tias  not  yet  come  for  us 
to  yield.  This  International  Policy  is  au- 
thentic in  the  measure  in  which  Brazil  pre- 
isrves  Its  national  identity  and  in  the  meas- 
ure in  which  it  oan  fulfill  Its  nssds  for  sooial 
and  economic  dsrelopinsnt.  This  Policy  WM 
■fflrmed  with  perfsotdlsrity  at  ths  Gsnaral 
Assembly  of  the  XZV  Anniversary  at  ths 
Uhitsd  Nations  when  presenting,  on  tidialf 
of  aU  the  political  and  regional  groupings 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Draft  Declaration 
of  International  Security  (i4>proved  by  134 
votes  in  favor  and  only  two  ahstsntioDs) , 
BrssU  Buoossded  in  obtaining  recognition  of 
ths  prindpie  that  International  Sectirity  sig- 
nifies security  for  all  naUona,  as  wen  ss  rsc- 
ognition  of  ths  intimate  and  close  inter-iela- 
ttonship  between  the  concepts  of  Interna- 
tional Sec\irity,  Disarmament  and  Economic 
Development.  For  an  understanding  of  the 
guidelines  of  the  International  Policy  of 
Brazil,  we  should  ponder  each  word  and  ea^ 
concept  contained  in  the  follovmig  passage 
of  the  Message  from  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public to  the  Brazilian  Congress  on  March 
31, 1971: 

"Conditioned  by  Its  position  as  an  AUantic, 
American  and  developing  country.  Brazil 
maintains  the  traditional  guidelines  of  Its 
foreign  policy,  the  principal  aims  of  which 
are  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  its 
geographical  space,  the  preservation  of  its 
security  and  the  pursuance  of  an  accelerated 
economic,  cultural  and  social  development. 

"These  objectives  are  translated  Into  con- 
tinued action  in  behalf  of  the  organization 
of  peace  and  friendly  relations  between  peo- 
ples. Inter-American  solidarity,  political  se- 
curity on  the  Hemisphere  and  the  implanta- 
tion of  a  system  of  cooperation  leading  to 
collective  economic  security. 

"Perslstentiy  adhering  to  a  line  of  histor- 
ical coherence,  Brazil  is  opposed  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  world  into  zones  of  infiuenoe. 
considering  peace  to  be  an  essential  condi- 
tion to  the  achievement  of  progress  and  re- 
maining faithful  to  the  precept  of  a  peaceful 
solution  of  disputes  as  a  main  line  of  action 
of  Its  diplomacy.  For  this  reason,  while  rec- 
ognizing that  the  United  Nations  is  in  need 
of  reforms  for  improvement.  It  maintains  its 
faith  in  the  destiny  of  the  Organization, 
which  has  already  proved  able  to  reduce  ten- 
sions and  curtail  conflicts  throughout  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Brazil  is  convinced  that 
the  p>olltlcal  character  of  the  UN  must  be 
revitalized,  and  for  this  reason  It  tuis  played 
an  active  role  in  the  preparation  ot  a  docu- 
ment on  measures  relating  to  the  strength- 
ening of  international  security,  which  as 
President  of  the  Latin  American  Group,  it 
presented  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations. 

"This  doctiment  of  signal  importance,  ad- 
vocating the  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  political  Institution  and  as  a 
center  for  diplomatic  activities  and  negotia- 
tions, was  approved  by  unanimity  and  is  now 
an  essential  part  of  the  new  philosophy  for 
the  World  Organization  as  an  element  for 
peace.  Justice  and  progress  and  not  only  as 


an  Instrument  for  the.  maintenanoe  of  ths 
International  status  quo. 

"In  the  awareness  that  the  distances  are 
becoming  greater  between  the  developed 
countries  and  those  in  process  of  develop- 
ment, Brazil  is  working  unceasingly  for  the 
elimination  of  the  economic,  ■c<fi"t1f»c  and 
technological  Inequality  between  the  Nations, 
and  undertaking  activities  of  continued  rea- 
soning and  agglutination,  not  only  in  its  bi- 
lateral relations,  but  also  within  agencies 
engaged  in  mtiltilateral  action." 

Brazil's  repudiation  of  the  tendency  to- 
wards the  Freezing  ot  World  Power  could  not 
have  been  more  clearly  forcefully  and  au- 
thoritatively stated  than  it  was  in  the  Presi- 
dential Message.  Therein  are  contained  the 
guidelines  of  the  International  Policy  of 
Brazil. 


ADDRESS  OF  AFL-CIO  PRESIDENT 
OEOROE  MEANT  AT  THE  CON- 
VENTION OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LONOSHOREliIEN'S  AS- 
SOCIATTON 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  ttie  Ricoro,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  Insert  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcoro  the  transcript  of  an 
address  by  AFL-CIO  President  Oeorge 
Meany  at  the  Convention  of  the  Ihter- 
national  Longshoremen's  Association 
held  at  the  DeUdo  Hotel,  Miami  Beach. 
Fla.,  on  Monday.  July  19,  1971.  TUs  ad- 
dress Is  indeed  a  very  forceful  one.  and 
I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  membership 
of  this  body  will  subscribe  to  the  expres- 
sions set  forth  therein. 

The  address  Is  as  follows: 

ADDBSSB     BT     ARi-CIO     PSBSIDKNT 

Obosgb  Mkamt 

ytt.  Oleason,  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Jackson,  ofllcen  of  the  ILA  and  delegates  to 
this  very  Important  convention  of  a  very  Im- 
portant trade  \inion,  a  trade  union  that  is 
doing  its  Job  today,  day  in  and  day  out,  to 
uphold  the  Interests  of  its  memberslilp  and, 
at  the  same  time,  make  its  contribution  to 
the  society  in  which  we  are  a  part. 

Now,  1  could  talk  to  you  this  morning 
about  a  number  of  things. 

Naturally,  the  first  two  itons  that  come  to 
mind  are  the  economy  and  foreign  affairs. 
These  are  also  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
trade  union  movement  because  when  you 
talk  atkout  the  economy  you  are  talking 
about  our  membership;  you  are  talking  about 
those  who  work  for  wages;  you  are  talking 
about  Jobs;  you  are  talking  about  lack  of 
Jobs;  you  are  talking  about  all  the  things 
that  are  important  to  the  ordinary  citizen 
in  taldng  care  of  his  family,  educating  them 
and  bringing  them  up. 

And  when  you  talk  about  foreign  affairs, 
then  you  are  also  talking  about  our  pet^le 
because  we  find  out  that  any  mistakes  made 
In  that  field,  we  pay.  Labor  Is  in  the  front 
line  in  all  of  these  things,  and  we  have  this 
great  relationship  with  workera  all  over  the 
world.  So,  we  are  interested  in  all  phases 
of  foreign  affairs. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  economy  Is  concerned,  I 
hear  it's  OX.,  in  1971  or  what's  left  of  It,  it  is 
going  to  be  a  good  year.  1972  is  going  to  be 
a  very,  very  good  year. 

So.  if  you  think  things  are  bad,  t>etter  get 
up  to  date,  t>ecause  these  statements  are 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  says,  "Everything  is  fine.  Everything  is 
okay." 


T'hen  we  have  Mr.  Connally,  the  big  Indu** 
trial  and  financial  man  from  Texas  who  has 
very,  very  littie  familiarity  with  the  prob- 
lems  of  workers,  but  be  says  that  everybody 
knows — ^he  said  this  the  other  day— every- 
body knows  that  things  are  turning  better 
evflry  day. 

Then  George  Schultz.  oh,  he  says,  "Why, 
look  at  the  stock  market.  It's  gone  up  about 
30  percent  since  Mr.  Nlzon  took  otBce."  He 
said  that  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  hasnt  said 
anything  in  the  last  few  weeks  because  it 
ixapptA  down  a  little  bit. 

Then  we  got  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  ■§> 
sentially  he  makes  his  contribution  to  this 
littie  chorus.  He  says.  "Everything  is  on  ths 
up."  He  said,  "We  dropped  six-tenths  of  one 
percent  in  the  unemployment  rate  l>etween 
May  and  June." 

Wdl,  this  sounds  awfully  good. 

Tlien  he  says,  "Of  course,  this  percentage 
figure  is  a  littie  misleading  because  it  has  got 
to  be  weighted  and  adjusted  to  what  they 
call  the  seasonal  adjustment  and  all  this." 

But  the  one  important  fact,  and  he  has 
confirmed  this,  that  there  were  1.1  minion 
mora  people  out  of  work  in  June  than  there 
wera  in  May. 

So,  you  can  take  the  six-tenths  of  one 
percent  drop  or  you  can  take  1.1  million  in- 
crease in  unemployment.  And  I'm  quite 
sure  that  those  people  who  are  unemployed, 
newly  unemployed,  are  not  very  much  im- 
.pressed  by  the  so-callsd  "sessonally  ad- 
Justed  figure"  of  six-tenths  of  one  percent. 

And  thm  we  hear  about  infiation.  That  is 
going  to  be  Iirought  under  control  any 
minute  now.  Any  minute  the  prices  are  going 
to  start  to  come  down. 

Well,  this  Is  the  kind  of  an  Administration 
we  have  tn  Washington. 

The  public  relations  image  is  building 
every  minute  of  every  day.  day  in  and  day 
out.  Madison  Avenue  gimmickry.  And  what 
Madison  Avenue  has  as  Its  stock  In  trade  is, 
"Fool  the  public."  They  make  a  virtue  of 
deceit. 

Well,  we  dont  buy  this  sort  of  thing.  We 
are  very  practical  people  in  the  trads  union 
movement  and  we  are  concerned  with  facts 
and  we  deal  vrith  people  and  their  prob- 
lems and  that  is  wliat  unions  are  all  about. 

And  what  are  the  facts  and  whera  are  we 
now?  And  how  did  we  get  where  we  are? 

Well,  Fact  No.  1:  Thera  ara  five  mllllon 
people  uneii4>loyed  in  this  country  at  this 
minute  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  thoss 
Iiave  run  out  of  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits. 

In  the  last  three  years,  600,000  Jobs  have 
been  shipped  overseas  due  to  an  outmoded, 
discredited  foreign  trades  policy,  and  ws 
have  a  new  record  on  the  poverty  question. 

Twenty-five  and  a  half  million  people  in 
this  country,  one  out  of  every  eight,  are  now 
below  the  poverty  level,  the  official  govern- 
ment poverty  level. 

We  have  an  unemployment  nte  for  blacks 
of  10  percent:  construction  workers  10  per- 
cent; returning  GFs  10  percent;  teenagen  17 
percent. 

And  where  is  the  cost  of  living  going? 

Now.  the  annual  rate  of  increase  Is  six 
percent,  the  highest  In  many,  many  years. 
So,  despite  all  the  statements,  despite  all  the 
looldng  for  bluebirds,  despite  all  the  prop- 
aganda, we  are  faced  with  hard,  cold  dis- 
agreeable facts. 

And  how  did  we  get  where  we  are. 

This  vras  arranged  by  President  Nixon  and 
his  experts.  I>r.  Bums  and  Dr.  McCracken. 
because  they  were  going  to  cool  off  the  econ- 
omy. They  were  going  to  bring  down  prices 
curb  Inflation,  by  cooling  off  the  economy 
by  tightening  up  on  the  money,  all  this  sort 
of  thing. 

Weil,  in  1968,  Mr.  Nixon  promised  that  he 
would  halt  Infiation,  he  wotild  do  it  without 
causing  any  additional  unemployment. 
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And  In  1969.  In  February,  he  put  It  In  writ- 
ing In  a  letter  to  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  that  be  was  going  to  cool  off 
the  economy  but  he  was  going  to  do  It  with- 
out causing  more  unemployment. 

Well.  In  1068  before  Mr.  Nixon  took  office, 
the  ^nnii^i  increaee  In  the  Inflation  rate  was 
4J  percent. 

In  Nixon's  first  ye^r.  it  went  up  to  6.4  per- 
cent. 

In  1970,  6.9  percent. 

This  year  It  Is  going  up  at  the  rate  of  six 
percent. 

So,  what  happened?  He  piled  a  recession 
OQ  top  of  Inflation. 

In  January.  1969,  when  Mr.  Nlzon  took  of» 
flee,  the  unemployment  rate  was  three  per- 
cent. Two  million,  seven  hundred  thousand 
people  out  of  work.  The  lowest  figure  In 
many,  many  years. 

And  despite  the  fact  that  we  were  told  by 
Mr.  Nixon  that  he  was  going  to  create  five 
million  new  Jobs  In  four  years,  If  he  was 
elected,  we  now  find  out  we  do  not  have  the 
new  Jobs,  but  we  have  got  2^  million  more 
people  unemployed  than  when  he  came  Into 
c^ce. 

So,  when  we  look  at  this  picture,  we  have 
to  look  behind  the  cold  statistics  becaviae  be- 
hind the  cold  statistics  are  the  five  million 
human  beings  and  their  families,  with  re- 
sponsibilities to  take  care  of  those  families 
and  responsibilities  as  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

So.  due  to  this  policy  at  the  highest  level, 
we  have  come  to  this  state  and  what  do  we 
get?  We  get  bunk,  pityaganda,  a  lot  of  ba- 
loney about  everything  going  to  be  all  right. 

Well,  we've  heard  enough  about  this  and 
we  feel  that  Mr.  Nixon  will  be  better  served 
If  he  faced  up  to  the  truth  and  used  the  pow- 
ers of  his  office,  the  powers  granted  him  by 
Congress  to  do  something  about  these  situa- 
tions. 

Maybe  he  might  even  put  a  ceiling  on  In- 
terest rates  which  have  been  going  up  and 
seem  to  do  good  only  tor  the  bankers.  They 
don^  do  any  good  for  the  smaU  businessman. 
They  dont  do  any  good  for  the  home  buyer. 

We  have  a  situation  in  this  country  where 
now  if  you  make  $15,000  a  year  you  cant 
afford  to  buy  your  own  home. 

We  used  to  talk  about  six  percent  interest, 
five  and  a  half  percent  Interest. 

Well,  go  out  and  buy  a  home  today  and 
see  what  you  get.  Nine  and  nine  and  a  half 
and  ten  percent  after  they  add  on  the  so- 
called  points. 

This  Interest  rate  Is  determined  by  gov- 
ernment policy  at  the  highest  level. 

And  then  we  have  the  search  for  Jobs.  We 
have  had  some  action  from  Congress.  We 
had  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Jobs,  300,- 
000  Jobs  It  would  provide. 

Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  it.  He  said  that  they  are 
not  the  right  kind  of  Jobs. 

ni  tell  you  what  kind  of  Jobs  these  were: 
They  were  Jobs  doing  the  things  that  the 
cities  and  the  counties  and  states  are  pre- 
pared to  do.  The  plans  are  drawn  for  things 
that  they  need;  roads,  repairs  here,  repairs 
there,  new  libraries,  community  centers, 
parts,  and  all  these  sorts  of  things,  useful 
things,  and  they  are  on  the  drawing  boards 
and  all  we  asked  was  that  the  government, 
the  federal  government,  help  them  finan- 
cially to  get  these  things  oS  the  drawing 
boards  and  put  them  to  work  Immediately. 

Mr.  Nixon  said,  "No." 

He  is  for  revenue  sharing,  but  It  has  to  be 
his  kind  of  revenue  sharing. 

So.  he  passed  up  this  opportunity  to  be 
helpful. 

Then,  we  got  this  thing  which  I  think  you 
are  Interested  In  about  five  years  ago,  and 
President  Kennedy,  a  little  more  than  eight 
years  ago — it  h^pened  really  at  the  end  of 
President  Kennedy's  term — was  asked  to  sell 
wheat  to  Russia.  This  great,  big  colloasus, 
this  great,  big  workers'  paradise  where  they 
have  got  all  the  answers,  suddenly  ran  short 


of  wheat,  despite  tHe  fact  that  you  find  they 
have  got  the  greatest  wheat  area  in  Europe. 

8o,  President  Kennedy  decided  he  would 
sell  them  some  wheat,  but  he  laid  down  a 
provision  that  a  least  50  percent  of  that 
wheat  would  be  shipped  In  American  ships. 

Then,  In  came  our  big  wheat  dealers.  Con- 
tinental Oraln,  Cargill,  people  like  that,  and 
they  had  some  way  of  getting  into  the  Com- 
merce Department  through  some  door  that 
we  didn't  know  about,  and  they  started  to 
crane  down  with  waivers.  They  waived  the  60 
percent  rule  and  within  the  period  of  three 
or  four  months,  early  in  President  Johnson's 
term,  we  fotind  out  that  Instead  of  60  per- 
cent being  shipped  in  American  ships.  It 
was  down  to  26  percent  with  74  percent  going 
In  foreign  ships. 

Now,  we  were  willing  to  share  this  work 
but  we  wanted  our  half,  but  they  were  tak- 
ing It  away  from  us,  cheating  us. 

Well,  the  Maritime  Trades  and  the  Long- 
shoremen did  something  about  that  and  you 
all  remember  It,  and  I  know  Teddy  re- 
members it  and  I  know  the  other  Maritime 
leaders  remember  It,  and  we  didn't  load  any 
ships.  Then  I  reached  an  agreement  on  be- 
half of  the  APL-CIO  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  It  was  quite  simple, 
that  there  would  be  no  more  wheat  ship- 
ments in  foreign  vessels  above  the  60  per- 
cent; that  we  would  stick  to  the  SO  percent: 
that  what  we  lost  would  be  made  up  by  Pub- 
lic Law  480  shipments,  which  Is  a  Food  For 
Peace  thing,  and  we  went  back  to  work  un- 
der this  agreement,  and  Mr.  Nixon  publicly 
committed  himself  to  this  idea. 

He  said  it  was  absolutely  unfair  to  think 
of  any  other  Idea;  we  are  at  least  entitled 
to  the  50  percent. 

Well,  in  his  effort  to  see  that  we  dont  get 
too  many  Jobs,  evidently  the  desire  to  see 
that  unemployment  goes  up — ^for  what  rea- 
son, I  dont  know — ^he  decided  last  week  or 
the  week  before  that,  "We  are  going  to 
waive  the  60  percent  rule,"  that  this  was 
archaic,  this  was  out  of  date. 

Well,  I  dont  know  what  the  trades  are  go- 
ing to  do  about  it,  but  whatever  they  decide 
to  do,  they  will  have  the  AFL-CIO  in  back 
of  them  In  this  particular  fight. 

Well,  what  happened  to  Dr.  Biims,  who  was 
the  architect  of  this  Nixon  game  plan  that 
failed?  He  didn't  get  sent  to  Siberia  which  he 
would  have  if  he  was  working  for  the  Rus- 
sians, but  he  got  promoted. 

He  was  made  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank. 

And  what  does  he  say  now?  Well,  he  made 
a  speech  a  few  months  ago  on  the  economy 
and  he  dldnt  make  any  apology  for  the  fact 
that  he  led  us  down  the  wrong  road.  He 
dldnt  even  mention  it.  He  didn't  even  say, 
"Sorry  about  that,  boys."  No,  not  as  much  as 
an  apology. 

But  he  has  some  new  Ideas  about  what  to 
do  with  the  economy  and  he  is  saying  that 
the  trouble  with  the  economy  is  high  wages 
and  unions  and  we  have  to  keep  wages  down; 
we  have  got  to  destroy  collective  bargaining; 
we  have  got  to  go  to  compulsory  arbitration. 

This  comes  from  this  egg-head  who  fell  on 
his  face  two  years  ago. 

He  now  comes  up  with  some  new  ideas  and 
labor  Is  going  to  be  the  whipping  boy — not  a 
word  about  bank  profits  or  anything  like 
that. 

Oh,  he  wa^ts  to  suspend  the  MiriimiiTw 
Wage  Law  as  li  applies  to  teenagers.  This  is  so 
the  kids  getting  out  of  school  can  work  for 
a  tl.60  and  taeit  old  man  can  go  home  and 
alt  down  and  wash  the  dishes.  Hell  lose  his 
Job. 

I  think  we  are  fed  up  with  this,  and  let  me 
say  something  about  this  idea:  The  people 
have  an  Idea  that  America  can  be  prospetrous 
on  the  basis  of  low  wages. 

Wdl,  that's  absolute  bunk.  Just  xead  the 
record.  Just  look  at  the  history. 

What  has  sustained  this  grsat  dynamlo 
economy  that  we  like  to  boast  about?  We 


talk  about  the  American  standard  of  life.  We 
talk  about  the  good  things  that  our  people 
can  buy.  We  point  to  the  factories  and  their 
parking  lots,  and  we  say,  "Those  thousanch 
of  cars,  they  dont  belong  to  the  bosses;  they 
belong  to  the  workers."  And  when  you  go 
through  the  suburbs,  you  see  radio  and  TV 
aerlaU,  all  the  good  things. 

Where  did  they  come  from?  They  come 
from  a  high  wage  economy.  And  they  come 
from  no  other  kind  of  economy. 

And  if  we  want  to  turn  this  thing  around, 
as  Dr.  Bums  and  some  of  his  friends  want  to 
do,  to  a  low  wage  economy,  then  you  will 
have  a  low  wage  country  and  America  will 
not  be  the  first  world  power  that  she  has 
been  In  the  past. 

And  who  is  going  to  suffer?  Not  only  the 
workers.  These  people  who  advocate  low 
wages— do  not  understand  that  95  percent  of 
the  things  we  manufacture  we  sell  here. 

If  you  destroy  the  wage  structure,  who  la 
going  to  buy  them?  There  are  not  enough 
people  getting  « 10,000  or  930,000  a  year  to  buy 
all  the  things  we  can  make. 

You've  got  to  look  to  the  little  guy  and 
here  is  where  the  unions  come  In.  Here  U 
where  the  union  has  played  Its  part  In  rais- 
ing the  wages,  raising  the  mass  purchasing 
power  of  this  country  that  made  this  coun- 
try a  great  nation,  and  we  are  going  to  try 
to  keep  on  doing  Just  that  In  the  future. 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  foreign  situa- 
tion. 

On  the  winding  down  of  the  Vietnamese 
War,  we  give  Nixon  a  plus,  up  to  now. 

It  seems  that  he  Is  ready  to  turn  It  over 
to  the  South  Vietnamese,  but  we  are  all  very 
much  Interested  in  a  llttie  maneuver  that 
took  place  In  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  and 
that  Is  Dr.  Kissinger's  secret  trip  to  Peking, 
and  this  was  a  great  stunt,  this  "Fool  the 
newsmen." 

This  allowed  the  President  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement which  kept  everybody  in  sus- 
pense. He  made  a  three-minute  announce- 
ment— couldn't  tell  anybody  what  it  was 
about. 

Well,  as  a  stunt.  It  was  a  good  stunt,  I 
guess,  to  fool  the  newsmen;  get  away  with 
something  like  this. 

And  there  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Nixon 
feels  he  has  enhanced  his  stature  as  a  for- 
eign policy  strategist. 

Anyone  who  can  pull  a  Houdinl  stunt  Ilks 
that  must  be  good,  and  likewise,  he  has  en- 
hanced his  chances  of  re-election,  he  be- 
lieves, and  I'm  sure  that  many  agree  that 
this  has  built  up  his  stature.  There  is  no 
questicm  that  this  little  maneuver  may  raise 
the  hopes  of  people  everywhere  that  in  some 
way  the  proposed  visit  of  ovur  President  to 
Communist  China  will  bring  peace  in  South- 
east Asia  and  perhaps  help  us  get  our  prtM- 
oners  of  war  back  home. 

That  Is  a  hope. 

In  addition,  I'm  sure  It  will  cause  soms 
misgivings  in  the  smaller  nations  in  that 
part  of  the  world  that  things  are  now  going 
to  be  decided  by  the  so-called  big  powers. 
They  are  going  to  make  the  decisions. 

But,  still,  there  are  some  questions  that 
come  to  mind.  What  happened?  What  has 
happened  to  change  Red  China's  attitude? 

For  20  years,  we  have  been  the  interna- 
tional aggreesor,  we  have  been  the  ruthless 
Invader,  the  capitalist  exploiter,  and  all  this 
other  bunk.  What's  happened? 

Well,  I  note  where  Dr.  Kissinger  had  30 
hours  of  discussion  with  Chou  EIn-lal  be- 
fore he  finally  got  the  invitation  for  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  visit  Communist  China. 

Well,  the  question  oomee  up:  "Who  mads 
what  concessions  on  what  in  order  that  the 
visit  would  take  place?" 

You  know,  in  September,  we  may  get  one 
of  the  answers.  The  United  Nations  will  again 
be  voting  on  the  question  of  the  admlasloB  d 
Red  China  to  memberahlp  in  the  UJT.,  a 
membership  which  Red  China  has  stated 
time  and  time  again  that  they  would  nfl^ 
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accept  \mless  It  was  aooompanled  by  the 
■Imultaneous  expulsion  of  America's  long- 
time friend,  the  Republic  of  China,  om 
Taiwan. 

Well,  of  course,  it  Is  possible  that  In  the 
30  hours  of  discussion  between  Chou  En- 
lal  and  Dr.  Kissinger,  maybe  this  question 
never  came  up.  After  all,  30  hours  Is  Just 
so  much  time.  You  can  Just  say  so  much 
In  30  hours. 

But  everybody  Is  watching  to  see  how 
we  handle  the  Red  China  question  of  ad- 
mittance to  the  United  Nations. 

Some  other  cdd  friends  that  we  have  bad 
for  many  years  will  be  watching,  like  Oolda 
Melr  and  Willie  Brandt,  people  who  feel 
that  we  are  good  friends. 

And  the  question  comes  up.  "What  is  Red 
China's  contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace 
In  our  time?  Are  they  going  to  put  a  llttie 
pressure  on  their  Junior  partners  in  Hanoi 
to  look  at  the  prisoners  of  war  issue  In  a 
humanitarian  way?" 

Well,  while  we  can  hope  as  a  consequence 
of  Kissinger's  long  conversations  that  the 
Americans  still  Imprisoned  In  Red  China, 
missionaries,  men  of  peace,  and  the  like 
of  that,  tortured  over  the  past  twenty  years, 
can  we  hope  for  a  better  day  for  them?  Is 
It  possible  that  the  Red  Chinese  will  think 
of  them  in  human  terms? 

Only  time  will  give  us  the  answer  to 
these  and  many  other  questions.  But,  If  we 
will,  do  not  place  our  hopes  too  high  (Hi 
this  coming  visit. 

Red  China  is  still  a  slave  state  where  hu- 
man freedom  is  nonexistent.  It  still  has  Its 
program  In  company  with  the  Soviets  for 
Communist  world  domination,  and  the  only 
difference  between  them  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  this  question  is:  "How  do  you  ac- 
complish your  objective?" 

So,  let's  hope  and  let's,  at  the  same  time, 
keep  our  fingers  crossed  on  the  coming  meet- 
ings between  President  Nixon  and  the  Red 
Chinese  Communist  voice. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
about  Teddy  Oleason. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  the  Job  he  does  for 
the  ILA.  You  know  his  record. 

But  I'm  sure  you  are  not  so  familiar  with 
his  activities  In  behalf  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  and.  in  addition, 
his  activities  for  many  years  in  behalf  of 
workers  all  over  the  world. 

Few  people  In  the  labor  movement  are 
aware  of  this  participation  in  trade  union 
affairs  abroad  by  Teddy  Oleason. 

He  is  a  strong  voice  In  the  International 
Transport  Federation  to  which  most  dock- 
workers'  unions,  maritime  unions  in  the  free 
world  are  sifilliated. 

His  organization  promotes  free  trade 
unions  and  helps  to  build  them  in  many 
newly  merging  areas  of  the  world. 

At  the  request  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment through  the  AFL-CIO  a  few  years 
ago.  Teddy  made  a  major  effort  to  modern- 
ise and  make  efficient  the  port  facilities  of 
Saigon  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay  in  South  Vlet- 


At  the  time  when  off-loading  was  taking 
months  in  those  harbors  and  cost  millions  In 
time  and  effort,  your  president,  on  several 
working  visits  to  Vietnam,  straightened  that 
situation  ouit  and  he  straightened  it  out  for 
the  workers,  the  Vietnamese  workers  In  those 
ports  also. 

He  made  visits  to  Laos,  Nigeria  and  Kenya, 
Africa,  to  Inspect  their  maritime  facilities, 
and  he  made  recommendations,  brought 
them  back  to  Washington,  and  they  were 
conveyed  to  these  governments  and  they  are 
now  acting  on  them.  Their  situation  Is  im- 
proving because  of  his  Interest. 

A  year  ago,  he  repressnted  the  AFL-CIO 
as  a  fraternal  delegate  to  the  British  Trade 
Union  Congress. 

Well,  the  left-wing  agitators  tried  to  upset 
him  over  there.  They  Intemipted  him  quite 
a  bit.  But  he  stood  his  groimd.  He  gave  them 


as  good  as  they  gave  him,  and  he  held  to  his 
point  of  view.  And,  at  the  conclusion,  he  was 
given  a  standing  ovation  by  the  British  Trade 
Union  Congress. 

I  can  tell  you,  this  Is  an  unusual  phenom- 
ena for  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress. 
Iliey  booed  heil  out  of  me  a  few  years  ago. 

Teddy  effectively  represented  the  AFL-CIO 
at  the  Inauguration  of  Luis  Echevarrla  In 
Mexico,  took  part  In  all  those  activities,  saw 
the  new  President,  talked  to  him,  and  got 
ovx  American  labor  message  across. 

He  has  taken  the  lead  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  trade  unions  all  over  the 
worid  in  the  maritime  Industry  In  meeting 
the  problem  posed  by  "contalnerlaatlon"  and 
I'm  delighted  to  see  this  group  of  delegates 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  world  present 
here  at  this  convention  and  who  are  also  con- 
cerned with  the  many  problems  that  Teddy 
Oleason  Is  active  In,  not  only  for  his  own 
union  but  for  unions  all  over  the  world. 

I  can  tell  you  from  my  knowledge  some- 
thing that  happened  a  few  months  ago,  when 
millions  of  letters  were  mailed  in  this  coim- 
try  and  there  was  a  question  how  they  were 
going  to  be  delivered  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Hanoi  government  on  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  These  were  writ- 
ten by  citizens  all  over  this  coiintry,  millions 
of  them,  tons  of  mall. 

Well,  the  Commies  had  their  own  way  of 
handling  things  and  they  decided  that  mall 
was  not  going  to  be  delivered.  But  Teddy 
Oleason  decided  It  was  going  to  be  delivered, 
and  It  was  all  dxmiped — all  the  tons  of  It, 
all  the  millions  of  letters — were  dumped  on 
the  doorstep  of  Hanoi's  Embassy  in  Paris. 

I  dont  know  how  he  brought  it  about  but 
I  can  assure  you  If  it  wasnt  for  Teddy  Olea- 
son those  letters  would  never  have  reached 
their  destination. 

Finally,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  AFL-CIO,  he  makes  his  con- 
tribution on  every  problem  that  affects  the 
AFL-CIO  and  that  affects  all  of  our  affiliates. 

I  don't  know  how  much  your  people  know 
about  these  things.  I  know  that  Teddy 
doesn't  like  to  talk  about  them,  but  I  felt  It 
was  my  obligation  to  talk  about  them  here 
today  and  express  my  appreciation  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  American  trade  union 
movement  for  his  activities. 

Well,  you  can  see  that  we  have  got  a  lot 
of  problems  here  in  the  American  trade 
union  movement,  problems  at  home  and 
abroad,  problems  as  trade  unions,  and  prob- 
lems as  citizens,  but  we  are  practical  peofde. 
We  try  in  every  way  to  solve  our  problems  In 
a  practical  way. 

When  we  feel  we  are  not  getting  the  type 
of  cooperation  governmentally  that  we  feel 
we  deserve,  not  getting  the  type  of  coopera- 
tion that  we  feel  Is  best  for  the  country,  we 
have  a  very  practical  approach  to  that  prob- 
lem, too. 

We  have  an  organization  known  as  COPE. 
In  the  year  coming  up,  1973.  it  Is  going  to  be 
an  Important  year  for  COPE  and  COPE  In 
going  to  do  a  good  Job.  It  Is  going  to  carry 
the  message  of  American  labor  to  the  mem- 
bers of  American  labor,  to  their  homes.  In 
every  single  precinct  in  America,  and  we  are 
going  to  try  to  see  to  it  that  come  1973  we 
get  the  kind  of  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton that  is  responsive  to  the  ideals  and  the 
principles  espoused  by  the  American  trade 
union  movement  on  behalf  of  the  "llttie 
people"  of  America. 

I'm  sure  that  in  that  effort.  In  1973,  we 
are  going  to  have  the  whole-hearted  coopera- 
tion of  Teddy  Oleason  and  the  ILA. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


QREEJCE — ^A  NEW  VIETNAM? 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ix>lnt  in  the  Rccoso  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  EUoi 


Janeway,  a  highly  respected  economist, 
has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  speech  delivered 
at  MIT  on  April  27  of  this  year  by  Mr. 
Ellas  P.  Demetracopoulos.  Before  the 
1967  coup,  Mr.  Demetracopoulos  was  tbe 
political  editor  of  three  Ore^  news- 
papers, fkS  well  8LS  the  <AAet  Mediterranean 
correspondent  for  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance.  He  escaped  from 
Greece  in  Sept^nber  of  1967  with  the  aid 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  is  now  a 
leader  of  the  Oreek  resistance  movement. 

I  feel  that  the  speech  is  of  particular 
significance  after  yesterday's  welcome 
termination  of  economic  and  military  aid 
to  Greece,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  put  it  before  our  col- 
leagues by  inserting  it  in  the  Record: 
Greece — ^A  New  Vhstnam? 
(By  Ellas  P.  Demetracopoulos) 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  situation  In 
Oreece;  a  situation  which  I  believe  not  only 
denies  the  Oreek  people  basic  democratic 
rights  but  is  also  harmful  to  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  contains 
the  seeds  of  another  "Vietnam."  The  element 
of  time  Is  terribly  important  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  the  dangers  posed  by  the  current 
Greek  situation  leave  littie  time  for  con- 
structive action  by  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  I  believe  the  clock  is  running 
out  In  Oreece,  and  unless  some  major 
changes  are  forthcoming  in  American  policy 
toward  Greece,  both  the  UJ3.  and  NATO  are 
apt  to  be  faced  with  the  reality  rather  than 
the  potential  of  explosive  political,  military, 
and  economic  developments  on  NATO's 
Southern  Flank. 

U.S.  foreign  poUcy  In  Greece,  Inherited  by 
the  Nixon  Administration,  Is  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  present  dictatorial  re- 
gime provides  sufficient  military,  political 
and  economic  stability  to  satisfy  America's 
strategic  Interests  In  the  area — the  kind  of 
stability,  supposedly,  which  could  not  be 
guaranteed  by  any  realistic  alternative. 

If  that  were  true — if  Indeed  the  regime  of- 
fered the  only  reasonable  hope  of  stability 
in  Oreece — ^It  would  be  passible  for  me  to 
understand,  even  though  both  as  a  Oreek 
and  as  a  supporter  of  free  democratic  sys- 
tems of  government  as  a  matter  of  moral  and 
political  principle,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
dictatorship  In  any  form.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  the  premise  that  the  Junta  has  or 
can  bring  stability  to  Greece  is  false.  On  the 
contrary,  not  only  has  the  Junta  failed  to 
provide  stability  in  spite  of  dictatorial  and 
ruthlessly  repressive  tactics;  It  has  actually 
created  instability,  uncertainty  and  the  very 
real  risk  of  civil  war  In  Greece. 

First,  let  us  begin  with  the  premise  that 
the  Junta  has  brought  military  stability. 
Both  Pentagon  and  other  senior  U.S.  ofliclals 
claim  that  the  Oreek  armed  forces  and  ter- 
rain, as  well  as  the  U.S.  and  NATO  bases  In 
Greece,  are  necessary  to  maintain  control 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  to  deter  di- 
rect communist  aggression  from  the  North, 
and  to  provide  a  vital  Unk  with  Turkey  which 
would  otherwise  not  be  a  viable  military 
ally.  In  addition  they  cite  increased  Soviet 
naval  strength  In  the  Mediterranean  to 
strengthen  their  argument.  I  agree  with  their 
assessment  as  to  the  Importance  of  a  strong 
and  stable  Greece  as  far  as  NATO  is  con- 
cerned. The  key  question  then  is:  have  the 
Colonels  Indeed  provided  his  stabUlty? 

The  Oreek  armed  forces  today  are  far  leas 
effective  than  they  were  i»1or  to  the  coup. 
They  are  mainly  an  internal  security  force 
In  which  the  Junta-controlled  elements 
watch  not  only  potential  civilian  opponents 
but  also  the  very  real  latent  opposition  In 
the  armed  forces  themselves.  To  this  effect 
the  continuing  purges  of  the  Oreek  military 
establishment  four  whole  years  after  tbe 
AprU  31,  1967  coup  are  a  key  Indicator. 
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Tb»  Junta  bas  ■ystenuttlcsay  wmaxd 
from  tb«  anned  foroM  an  alarmlnc  number 
of  tbe  offloen  tbey  oonafalcr  unmiable.  7%eM 
taxmdrwla  at  oOoMs  ««re  tralnwl  at  enormous 
Ameiloan  mtpnam  In  tba  U^..  other  NATO 
oountrtaa  and  Oreec«.  tMux  the  Truman 
Ooetnna  of  1947. 1%*  offleera  urged  were  not 
and  could  not  poeslbly  be  oommunlat.  oon- 
aiderlng  tbe  nature  of  the  recruiting  proceae 
and  the  cloee  tie*  between  the  Oreek  Armed 
Forces  and  the  UJS.  military  and  Intelligence 
eommunMea.  Indeed  many  of  these  offlcers 
fought  against  the  communists  In  the  Oreek 
guerrilla  war.  In  fact,  the  offloera  purged  by 
the  Junta  were  generally  considered  by 
Washington,  the  NATO  authorlUes  and  the 
Joint  va.  MUltary  Aid  Oroup  to  Greece  to 
repieaent  the  elite  of  the  Oreek  officer  corps. 
Their  only  sin  was  to  have  opposed  the  illegal 
seizure  of  power  by  a  relatively  small  group 
of  offlcers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  "the 
hatchet  fell  with  particular  alacrity,"  ac- 
cording to  the  May  IMS  Issue  of  te  ITonde 
Diplomatiqite.  "on  those  offlcen  who,  during 
the  Oerman  occupation  .  .  .  choee  the  path 
of  resistance,  either  Inside  Oreece  or  outside, 
especially  those  who  served  in  the  'Sacred 
Battalion'  which  distinguished  itself  In  aU 
Mediterranean  campaigns  alongside  the 
British  forces  .  .  .  For  any  man  who  was 
c^Mtble  of  choosing  to  fight  against  an  op- 
pression (the  NasU)  is  perfectly  capable  of 
fighting  a  new  oppression.  .  .  ." 

The  ustirpers.  the  ofllcers  who  seised  power 
Tour  years  ago,  are  reliably  reported  to  num- 
ber no  more  than  300,  with  a  good  percent- 
age of  them  having  intelligence  and  security 
training  and  background. 

The  purging  of  the  cream  of  the  Oreek 
officer  oops  and  a  preoccupation  with  the 
internal  security  duties  make  the  combat 
etrectiveness  of  the  Oreek  armed  forces  In 
time  of  full  mobilization  of  the  resenras  an 
agonizingly  open  question  mark  for  NATO 
planners.  Thtis  the  illegal  seizure  of  power 
by  the  Junta  and  Its  subeequent  actions  hare 
not  only  seriously  weakened  the  combat 
capabllitlee  of  the  Oreek  armed  foix^es;  they 
have  also  undermined  Greece's  political  and 
moral  abUlty  to  fulfill  its  NATO  commit- 
ments. For  any  crisis  which  required  Tull 
mobilization  would  In  all  probabUlty  lead 
to  the  speedy  orerthrow  of  the  Junta.  This 
really  explains  why  the  Jtmta  thought  It  wise 
to  "defuse"  the  Cyprus  crisis  In  November 
1967.  The  armed  forces  have  become  mostly  a 
police  force  which,  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, are  also  charged  with  preserving  the 
"existing  Social  Order."  The  same  reasoning 
appUes  to  the  U.S.,  NATO  bases  and  other 
American  listening  posts  and  propaganda 
machinery  operating  on  Oreek  territory. 
These  bases  are  important.  Yet  in  view  of 
the  climate  In  which  they  exist  today  It  is  a 
real  question  how  much  long-range  strategy 
In  the  area  can  be  built  around  them. 

The  Soviet  naval  build-up  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  events  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  outflanking  of 
Oreece  and  Turkey  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
r^ld  strategic  deployment  along  North 
Africa's  coastline  and  the  Middle  East,  were 
used  by  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Administra- 
tion as  reasons  for  supporting  the  Junta. 
This  Is  Indeed  tragic,  since  the  Jimta's  ac- 
tions have  weakened  the  military  capabilities 
and  stability  of  the  Oreek  armed  forces  and 
consequently  NATO's  strength  In  the  area. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  key  question  of 
poUtlcal  stability  which  the  supporters  of  the 
1967  coup — including  the  Junta  itself— cite 
as  one  of  the  prime  benefits  of  the  current 
Oreek  dictatorship.  Measuring  political  sU- 
bUity  Is  not  easy  when  there  is  martial  Uw 
and  press  censorship,  when  no  opposition  Is 
permitted,  and  when  violence,  although  on 
the  Increase,  is  stlU  sporadic.  The  Junta  al- 
leges that  they  stepped  in  to  save  the  coun- 
try from  the  danger  of  communism — yet  even 
Oreek   Conservative   leaders   i>m|>t>f(«i|pp  the 


fket  tbat  the  dangec  of  communism  was  non- 
existent In  Oreece.  They  overthrew  a  con- 
servative government. 

TboM  vbo  place  too  great  an  *™r**"*'  on 
the  oonfoaed  pcdltloal  situation  in  Oreece  aa 
a  Justification  for  the  Colonels'  coup  must 
remember  that  Oreece  fought  a  hard  and 
dirty  war  against  a  foreign  dominated  and 
supported  communist  aggression  at  the  peak 
of  the  "Cold  War"  in  Xurope.  The  victory,  al- 
though assisted  greatly  by  U.S.  material  help 
and  advice,  was  finally  wrested  with  Oreek. 
and  only  Oreek,  blood.  If  Oreece  were  able  to 
win  this  victory  under  a  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment with  basic  democratic  institutions 
functioning  it  is  inoonoelvable  that  the  cur- 
rent military  dictatorship  Is  necessary  to  cor- 
rect alleged  poUtloal  instablUty. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  there  was 
no  political  stability  prior  to  the  Junta  and 
that  the  present  arrangement  is  at  least  an 
ln^>rovement.  This  argiiment  is  superficial. 
Its  evaluation  needs  a  detailed  recording  of 
the  events  and  the  over-all  background  that 
preceded  the  coup. 

The  fact  is  that  political  stability  was 
damaged  in  the  1966-67  period  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Oreek  Monarchy  and  its  mili- 
tary establishment  in  the  political  process, 
thus  perverting  the  Institution  of  parliament 
and  the  mechanism  of  achieving  poUtlcal  sta- 
bility which  had  worked  well  until  then.  This 
was  done  by  repeatedly  denying  the  use  of 
the  best  safety  valve  available  to  real  democ- 
racies— free  elections. 

In  1963  and  early  1904,  the  eight  years  of 
conservative  (ERE)  rule  under  Prime  Min- 
ister Constantine  Caramanlis,  ended  at  the 
polls  with  the  largest  majority  in  modem 
times  for  the  Center  Union  Party  led  by  the 
late  Oeorge  Papandreou.  The  peacefiil  trans- 
fer of  power  was  accomplished  in  the  middle 
of  the  Cyprus  crisis  involving  the  threat  of 
a  shooting  war  with  Turkey,  following  years 
of  impressive  aggregate  growth  and  financial 
sUblUty. 

The  victors  (the  Center  Union)  promised 
a  better  distribution  of  Income,  a  more  rapid 
modernization  of  Oreece  to  enable  it  to  enter 
the  Common  Market,  and  a  reform  of  Greece's 
institutions  which  included  a  reduced  role 
of  the  Crown  in  controlling  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  political  processes.  In  short, 
a  return  to  the  Intent  of  the  constitution 
which  would  have  the  King  "reign,  not  rule." 
In  foreign  policy,  Oreece  was  to  become  a 
fully  equal  member  of  the  NATO  alliance, 
with  a  real  voice  in  determining  its  own 
destiny.  In  pursuing  these  goals  there  is  no 
question  that  the  Papandreou  Government 
committed  a  number  of  mistakes  and  lost 
many  opportunities. 

The  Center  Union  party  was  soon  faced 
with  the  violent  and  growing  opposition  of 
the  Crown,  the  Armed  Forces  leadership,  and 
the  economic  oligarchy — an  opposition  which 
was  enjoying  the  support  of  a  large  part  of 
the  official  American  establishment  in 
Athens.  The  result  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
elected  government  and  a  series  of  almost 
comic-opera  attempts  to  make  parliamentary 
rump-governments  from  mid- 1966  through 
Christmas  1966.  The  agreement  of  the  Con- 
servative and  Center  Union  Parties  to  hold 
elections  in  1967  in  order  to  restore  real  par- 
liamentary government,  and  thus  political 
stability,  led  directly  to  the  Colonels'  coup, 
only  a  few  weeks  before  the  elections  were 
to  be  held  under  the  conservative  govern- 
ment of  B€r.  P.  Canellopouloa— who,  by  the 
way,  has  spent  a  good  part  of  the  last  four 
years  under  strict  house  arrest. 

The  Athens  ColonMs  have  since  persecuted 
the  leaders  of  all  of  Greece's  maj<»'  political 
groupings,  i.e..  the  conservatives,  the  royal- 
ists, the  Center  Union — among  whom  were 
sevMal  of  America's  best  friends — as  well  as 
the  left  and  the  extreme  left.  They  have  re- 
sorted to  systematic  torture  of  opponents,  as 
was  shown  at  the  Strasbourg  hearings  of  the 
European   Human  Rights  Oonunlaslon  and 


as  has  been  publloly  oondsmned  by  le.M«n 
at  the  British,  Danish.  Swedish.  NorwegJan. 
Dutch  and  Italian  governments,  ».wy>ng 
others.  ^ 

Many  senior  U.S.  government  nmAwi^  ^ 
the  time  of  the  C<rionels'  ooup,  argued  that 
there  was  little  the  U.S.  could  have  done  be- 
cause the  ooup  took  the  U.S.  by  surprise  and 
once  It  wae  successfully  carried  out  the  VZ. 
was  faced  with  a  fcAt  accompU.  This  is  imtrue 
as  the  threat  of  diotaitorshlp  In  Oreece  was 
spotted  early  and  this  threat  greatiy  dis- 
turbed p<4itically  prominent  Americans  wen 
before  the  actual  ooup  took  place. 

As  early  as  September  4,  I9«a.  and  again 
on  October  13, 1963,  Senator  Barry  Ooldwatar 
(R-Arlz.)  in  published  interviews  with  this 
writer  stated:  "I  am  particularly  concerned 
ahout  the  politioal  devdopmente  in  tlMt 
coimtry  (Greece)  and  I  do  believe  that  care- 
ful investigation  shoiUd  be  carried  out  on 
those  accusations  against  our  U.S.  Embassy 
role  in  Athens  in  the  last  Greek  eleotlons." 
And  in  1963  he  said:  "I  am  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  dictator  any  place.  That  Is  why 
I  strongly  attscked  the  suggestion  made  that 
the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  In  Oreeos 
would  be  an  effeotlve  solution  to  Greece's 
problems.  Oh,  Lord.  No.  Oreece  Is  the  mnrt 
sophisticated,  clvlliaed  country  in  the  world. 
Our  democratic  way  of  government  cams 
from  Oreece.  It  would  be  tragic  if  Oreece. 
where  democracy  itself  was  first  founded^ 
were  to  go  back  to  a  dictatorship.  I  cant 
even  imagine  the  Greeks  thinking  about  It" 
And  in  the  summer  of  1966  a  galaxy  of 
highly  placed  and  infiuentlal  U.S.  penonal- 
lUee,  covering  the  spectrum  of  American  po- 
litical me,  condemned  publicly,  very  strong- 
ly and  in  no  uncertain  terms,  the  poasl- 
blUty  of  a  mlUtary  dictatorship  of  any  kind 
in  Oreece,  imder  \^atever  pretext.  They  ^]t" 
urged  the  Johnson  Administration  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  ensure  that  such  a 
catastrophic  development  foe  American  In- 
terest* will  not  occur. 

Their  names  are:  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  J.  McCormack.  Sen- 
ators V.  Hartke,  3.  Thurmond,  E.  McCarthy, 
J.  Javlts,  W.  Morse  and  E.  Kennedy;  the 
Chairmen  of  the  House  Judiciary,  Armed 
Services  and  Agriculture  Committees  Con- 
grewmen  E.  Celler,  M.  Rivers  and  H.  Oooley; 
the  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operatlcms,  Ad- 
miral A.  Burke,  the  former  Supreme  NATO 
Conmiander  in  Europe,  General  L.  Norstad; 
and  the  Governor  of  California  E.  Brown. 

They  spelled  out  their  views  to  me  in 
question-answer  format,  taped,  typed  and  In 
officially  signed  press  interviews,  which  re- 
ceived wide  coverage  both  In  Europe  and 
America.  In  short,  there  were  numerous, 
early  and  authoritative  warnings  given  to 
Washington,  but  to  no  avail. 

Since  1947,  America  ba«  played  a  decisive 
role  in  Greece,  and,  beginning  in  1959  with 
Ambassador  Ellis  Brtggs — now  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  Athens  Colonels — America 
has  pursued  disastrous,  contradictory  snd 
vacillating  policiee— policies  largely  Influ- 
enced by  inter-service  and  personality  rival- 
ries. Should  these  policies  be  continued  the 
communists  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
organize  and  lead  a  liberation  movement  IB 
Greece,  for  the  flrst  time  since  the  late 
1940's.  with  wide  support  and  backing  from 
non-communist  elements  in  both  Greece 
and  Western  Europe.  Such  a  movement,  even 
If  led  by  communists,  would  Ironically  be 
formed  imder  the  banner  of  returning 
democracy  to  Greece.  Thus,  the  tragic  mak- 
ings of  a  new  Vietnam  in  Greece  are  all  pres- 
ent. 

It  is  very  Important  for  Americans  to  un- 
derstand that  there  is  widespread  belief  in 
non-communist  Europe  that  Washington  was 
Involved,  either  by  commission  or  omission, 
in  the  April  31,  1967  coup  and  is  respoitsible 
for  keeping  the  Athens  Colonels  in  power. 
While  the  substance  of  the  more  extreme 
forms  of  theee  theories  has  not  been  proven 
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yet,  the  U.8.  should  realize  that  thess  te- 
lle^ have  done  much  more  than  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Vietnam  War  or  the  de  Oaulle 
policies  to  undermine  basic  UJ3.  positions  snd 
interests  In  this  vital  area  This  point,  in 
msny  ways  the  most  telling,  is  supported  by 
j^iflh  s  personality  as  Mrs.  Helen  Vlachou- 
lioundras,  well-known  publisher  of  the  most 
Influential  conservative  Oreek  newspapers, 
who  was  forced  into  exile  In  London  when, 
sfter  the  Junta  seized  power,  she  bravely  re- 
fused to  publish  under  censorship.  Mrs. 
Vlachou-Loundras  spoke  about  the  Oreek 
regime  In  London  on  October  17,  1968: 

"So  the  moment  of  truth  Is  approaching, 
and  the  first  brand  new  European  dictator- 
ship since  the  war  Is  about  to  emerge,  bom  of 
The  Pentagon  by  the  CIA,  reared  by  NATO, 
surrounded  by  doting  businessmen.  It  is  no 
use  criticizing  the  Americans,  divided  as  they 
sre  between  those  who  woxild  like  to  chase 
the  Junta  but  can  not  do  It,  and  those  who 
can  and  will  not."  In  this  connection  it  is 
very  significant  that  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration in  December  1967  let  down,  in  a 
shameful,  unbelievable  and  humiliating  way, 
even  the  untra-conservative  greek  monarchy 
which,  since  the  Truman  doctrine  of  1947, 
has  been  a  tmslc  element  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy towards  Oreece.  This  happened  when 
King  Constantine  finally  decided  to  over- 
throw the  Jimta  In  his  armed  but  ill-fated 
attempt. 

That  is  why  I  strongly  believe  that  an 
over-all  and  thorough  congressional  Investi- 
gation of  the  U.S.  role  vis-a-vis  Greece  would 
not  only  be  completely  Justified  but  also 
urgently  advisable  if  the  blunders  of  the  past 
are  not  to  be  repeated  and  a  new  "Vietnam" 
Is  to  be  avoided. 

The  European  reaction  to  the  Oreek  coup 
can  be  gleaned  in  the  following  statements: 
West  German  Deputy,  Klaus  Schultz,  said, 
"It  was  36  years  ago  that  Hitler  toc^  power 
In  my  country.  And  he  did  it  under  condi- 
tions far  more  democratic  than  those  im- 
posed by  the  Greek  colonels."  British  Deputy 
Robert  Edwards,  during  the  debate  whether 
to  expel  Oreece  from  the  Council  of  Europe 
for  violating  the  18-nation  organization's 
statutes  on  human  rights,  said:  "I  am  amazed 
at  some  of  these  speeches.  We  heard  them  be- 
tween the  wars — Franco  was  going  to  hold 
elections.  Hitler  was  no  dlctatM^  and  Musso- 
lini made  the  trains  run  on  time." 

In  a  futile  attempt  to  Improve  their  inter- 
national image,  to  buy  desperately  needed 
time  and  to  overcome  the  stubborn  refusal 
of  Greeks  of  prestige  and  ability  to  wcx-k  for 
the  regime,  the  Junta  announced  a  refer- 
endum on  a  new  constitution  in  Septem- 
ber 1968.  This  document,  which  received  the 
private  blessing  of  some  American  officials, 
in  fact  makes  the  Armed  Forces  the  sole 
final  source  of  power,  the  guardian  of  the 
status  quo  and  the  dispenser  of  civil  liber- 
ties in  Greece.  Thus  the  constitution  in 
effect  gives  the  wolves  the  responsibility  f<»' 
guarding  the  lamb  by  giving  the  Athens 
Junta  full  power  to  "protect"  the  liberties 
they  had  already  seised  from  the  Oreek 
people. 

The  subsequent  referendum  on  the  Colo- 
nels' constitution,  carried  out  under  condi- 
tions of  martial  law,  resulted  in  a  Soviet-style 
vote  of  92.2%.  The  really  free  sentiments  of 
the  Greeks  became  manifest  a  few  weeks 
later  when  over  300,000  people  in  Athens 
spontaneously  demonstrated  against  the  re- 
gime and  for  democracy  on  the  occasion  of 
the  funeral  for  George  Papandreou,  the  last 
elected  Prime  Minister. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  economic  stability 
tlxat  allegedly  the  Junta  brought  to  Oreece. 
Under  democracy  the  Greek  economy  had 
achieved  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  world  together  with 
monetary  equilibrium.  Greece  was  officially 
and  repeatedly  cited  as  one  of  the  two  or 
three  countries,  which  made  the  best  pos- 
sible  use   of   American   economic   aid   and 


achieved  a  spectacular  recovery  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  Sustained  sharp  increases  in 
domestic  saving,  coupled  with  massive  in- 
flow of  foreign  long-term  develc^ment  capi- 
tal, allowed  for  an  accelerated  capital  forma- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  industrial  basis 
of  the  economy.  But  instead  at  burdening 
you  with  details  I  may  simply  refer  to  as- 
sessment of  the  free  Greek  economy  by  the 
Nobel  prize  winner  Professor  Paul  A.  Samuel- 
son  on  May  23, 1967  in  Newsweek. 

In  short,  the  Jtmta  inherited  a  sound  and 
rapidly  growing  economy  the  momentum  of 
which  somehow  survived  the  Colonels  al- 
tiiough  there  axe  incressing  signs  of  deceler- 
ation and  strsln.  It,  indeed,  takes  some  time 
to  undo  a  good  thingl  .  .  .  Beaiping  the  ben- 
efits from  the  suooessful  development  efforts 
under  parliamentary  governments  the  Jtmta 
in  vain  strlved  to  buy  popidar  support 
through  measures  of  utter  financial  irre- 
sponsibility. 

For  example,  a  massive  giveaway  took 
place  when  all  farm  debts  amounting  to  some 
$280  million  to  the  formerly  UJB.-financed 
Agricultural  Bank  were  written  oft.  ITilB  not 
only  penalised  farmers  who  had  paid  their 
debts  but  pwJbably  convinced  all  farmers, 
who  constitute  some  48%  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, that  there  is  no  point  In  paying  fu- 
tvire  loans.  What  la  perhaps  worse  Is  that  the 
Immense  reeourcee  distributed  in  this  way 
have  not  been  directed  towards  raising  farm 
productivity  and  bringing  about  the  long 
needed  structural  reform  of  Oreek  agricul- 
ture. 

The  Government  made  nimierous  appeals 
to  attract  foreign  capital.  Its  most  publi- 
cized achievement  for  political,  propaganda 
and  lobbying  reasons,  was  the  signing  of  a 
lucrative  contract  with  Litton  Industries  (a 
few  weeks  after  coming  to  power)  which 
guaranteed  the  latter  a  handsome  annual  fee 
as  well  as  a  commission  on  all  Investments  it 
Induced  to  come  to  Crete  and  the  Western 
Peloponnesus.  It  is  of  Interest  to  note  tliat 
Litton  withdrew  its  proposals  prior  to  the 
coup,  due  to  overvrtielmlng  parliamentary  op- 
position. Litton  produced  some  studies  and 
very  small  Investments  coming  mainly  from 
the  Litton  group  companies.  It  would  seem 
that  even  their  corporate  name  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  doubts  of  those 
who  might  have  put  their  money  in  Greece. 
That  is  why  this  contract  was  terminated. 

Alhough  most  foreign  Investors  found  pre- 
Junta  Greece  a  favorable  spot  for  private  en- 
terprise, a  difficulty  did  arise  in  the  case  of 
the  Bsso-Pappas  refining,  petrochemical  and 
steel  complex.  This  contract  was  strongfly 
criticized  by  the  Center  Union  before  it  came 
to  power  and  was  renegotiated  to  Greece's 
advantage  while  they  were  in  power.  Oddly 
enough,  Thomas  Pappas  of  Boston  has  since 
then  managed  to  avoid,  with  Junta  approval, 
most  of  the  less  profitable  Investments  he 
was  supposed  to  undertake  and  he  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  most  Infiuentlal  and 
vocal  backers  of  the  Junta  In  the  UjB. 

Much  has  been  made  of  an  agreement  of 
the  Junta  with  Onassls  to  establish  a  new 
refinery,  aluminum  plant  and  tourist  in- 
vestments, reportedly  totaling  s(Mne  $600  mil- 
lion. It  is  significant  that  the  Onassls  effort 
to  build  the  alumlna-alxunlnum  plant  in 
pculnership  with  the  U.S.  Reynolds  Metals 
Company  has  fallen  through.  On  April  15, 
1971  the  Junta  publicly  and  strongly  hinted 
that  the  agreement  with  Onassls  is  likely  to 
be  cancelled  while  Onassls  has  requested  in- 
ternational arbitration. 

By  contrast  to  the  massive  net  Inflow  of 
capital  from  abroad  for  Investment  purposes 
in  pre-Junta  Greece,  today  this  type  of  capi- 
tal inflow  Is  equal  to  zero  on  a  net  basis. 
It  is  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  that  Greece  has  such  a  heavy  short- 
term  debt  btutlen. 

The  overindebtedness  created  for  the 
economy  by  the  large  amounts  of  short-term 
borrowing  abroa    in  order  to  conceal  the  Im- 


pending balance  of  payments  exists  may  well 
lead  to  external  insolvency  in  the  next  few 

In  smnmary,  instead  of  bringing  about  sta- 
ble economic  growth  the  Junta  has  presided 
over  a  tragic  misuse  and  waste  of  national 
resources,  in  an  attempt  to  buy  acceptance 
and  some  sonblanoe  of  legitlmiacy.  The  re- 
s\Utlng  "gold  rush"  to  extract  favorable  con- 
cessions from  the  Athens  Colonels  in  return 
for  supporting  their  dicUtorshlp  hss  resulted 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Important  Oreek  economic 
reeources  and  Interests  which  no  parliamen- 
tary government  could  have  \indertaken  and 
remain  in  office. 

The  pc^tlcal  anomaly  of  a  new  post-war 
dictatorship  in  present  day  non-communist 
Europe  has  led  to  a  suspension  of  some  $68 
million  of  European  Investment  Bank  loans 
to  Oreece  imder  the  Treaty  of  Association 
with  the  Common  Market.  The  long-run  fu- 
ture of  Greece's  association  with  the  Ccan- 
mon  Market,  the  first  of  its  kind,  Is  in  fact 
In  doubt.  As  Greece's  chief  0(»nmon  Market 
negotiator  John  Pezmatzoglu,  then  Deputy 
Ooveraor  of  the   Central   Bank,   said  in   a 

1966  Bank  of  Oreece  message,  the  economic 
union  of  Oreece  with  the  EEC  was  based 
on  the  mutually  agreed,  basic  objective  of 
an  ultimate  political  union  of  Greece  with  Its 
European  partners. 

Since  then  the  Oovemor  of  the  Central 
Bank,  Professor  X.  Zolotas,  an  intematlon- 
aUy  respected  central  banker,  and  the  equally 
prominent  Professor  J.  Pezmatzoglu  have  re- 
signed in  protest  over  the  Junta  and  Its 
poUcies.  In  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  Greece's 
trained  professionals  have  refused  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  Government,  a  phenomenon 
which  hss  seriously  hindered  efforts  at  ra- 
tiona'  economic  policy  formulation  and  Im- 
plecnentation. 

I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  for  the  Nixon 
Administration,  which  is  In  the  advanta- 
geous position  of  having  no  responsibility  for 
the  events  of  April  21,  1967  and  December  13. 

1967  to  conduct  a  basic  and  urgent  review  of 
UjS.  policy  towards  Oreece  on  the  following 
grounds: 

A.  The  assxunptlon  that  the  current  mlU- 
tary regime  in  Athens  has  or  can  bring  sta- 
bility Is  incorrect. 

B.  The  Jimta  has  greatly  weakened  Greece's 
military  capebiUty  and  political  ability  to 
fulfill  Its  NATO  commitments. 

C.  The  situation  in  Greece  Is  potentially 
dangerous.  If  present  policies  are  continued, 
a  new  Vietnam  could  result. 

D.  The  wldeq>read  beUef  in  Europe  that 
the  U.S.  Is  re^KAslble  for  the  ooup  and  for 
keeping  the  Colonels  In  power  Is  seriously 
damaging  to  America's  position  In  Eiirope. 

E.  The  existence  of  a  military  dlctatorriilp 
in  Oreece  Is  morally  and  politically  repug- 
nant e^iecially  to  the  extent  that  It  appears 
that  the  UiUted  States  is  supporting  this 
regime. 

In  considering  CS.  policy  towards  Oreece 
I  would  like  here  to  make  several  points  di- 
rected primarily  to  American  conservatives. 
It  has  been  a  tragedy  that  many  American 
opinions  and  actions  concerning  Greece  have 
been  viewed  as  a  poUtloal  Issue  between  con- 
servatives and  liberals.  As  a  reetUt  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Greek  Junta  by  many 
prominent  American  Uberals,  aU  too  many 
American  conservatives  have  not  realised  the 
true  nature  and  intent  of  the  current  Greek 
regime.  While  Greek  political  Uberals  have 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  coup,  as  many 
Greek  conservatives  with  well-known  anti- 
communist  credentials  have  been  suppressed. 
Imprisoned,  and  driven  into  exile  by  the 
Junta.  In  fact,  many  of  the  most  severe 
critics  of  the  ooup  and  the  current  regime 
could  be  described  as  conservatives. 

In  the  light  of  the  Athens  Colonels'  past 
and  continued  repression  of  anti-communist 
Oreek  conservatives  and  the  often-forgotten 
fact  that  the  Colonels  seized  power  from  a 
conservative  government,  I  would  ask  some 
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AmerloaQ  oooaaryatlves  wbo  have  ettber 
largely  remained  neutral  or  have  mii^Kirted 
Uta  current  Greek  regime  to  reconaldo'  their 
positions.  For  the  sltiiatlon  In  Greece  can- 
not be  described  or  understood  along  Ameri- 
can political  llnee.  In  this  case  both  Ameri- 
can liberal*  and  conaervatlvea.  perhaps  for 
different  but  compatible  reasons,  should  op- 
pose the  authoritarian  dictatorship  imposed 
on  the  people  of  Greece  by  a  small  group  oi 
colonels  In  Athens. 

Thus.  In  reviewing  VS.  policy  towards 
Oreeoe  I  would  suggest  that  the  fcdlowlng 
■pedflc  changes  In  the  policies  Inherited  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  would  be  both  In 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Greek  people: 

1.  A  clear-cut  pubUc  condemnation  of  the 
Oreek  Junta  by  the  NUon  Administration 
and  real  efforts  of  dlsassoclatlon  from  the 
Johnson  Administration  policies,  attitudes 
and  methckls  used  In  dealing  with  Greece. 

2.  Terminate  immediately  and  completely-- 
all  VS.  mflltary  aid  to  the  Athens  regime'- 
and  reverse  the  disastrous  decision  taken  on 
September  22, 1970  to  resvune  delivery  of  ma- 
jor VS.  military  equipment  to  the  Athens 
Colonels.  Such  a  decision  gave  In  effect  of- 
ficial public  UJ3.  government  approval  to  the 
Athens  military  dictatorship. 

8.  Take  the  Initiative  for  joint  NATO  ac- 
tion against  the  Junta  by  exercising  maxi- 
mum diplomatic,  economic  and  military  aid 
pressure,  on  a  weU -coordinated  basis,  in  be- 
half of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Such  an  Amer- 
ican initiative  will  take  options  away  from 
Moscow  policy-makers  and  will  build  up  VS. 
Influence  In  NATO  and  among  the  Euro- 
pean liberals,  Intellectuals  and  youth.  Such 
a  U.S.  Initiative  would  have  worldwide  favor- 
able repercussions  and  Washington  will  be 
In  a  better  position  to  exploit  existing  tur- 
moil among  Moscow's  Eastern  European  com- 
munist satellites,  non -satellites  and  the 
commxinlst  parties  in  non-communist  Eu- 
rope. 

4.  Give  ftUl  tr.S.  support  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Common  Market  and  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope to  Isolate  morally,  politically  and  eco- 
nomically the  Athens  Colonels. 

5.  Find  appropriate  ways  and  means  to  sup- 
port actively  and  effectively  all  anti-Junta, 
antl-communlst  elements  who  represent  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Oreek  people. 

6.  Strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  dispel 
the  belief  of  UJS.  Involvement  and  support 
of  the  Oreek  Junta  In  Greece  and  the  rest 
of  Europe,  including  the  use  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  Such  efforts  are  essential  to  fore- 
stall violent  anti-American  backlash  in 
Greece,  which  otherwise  Is  a  virtual  certainty. 

In  evaluating  the  merits  of  the  above  basic 
recommendations  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand the  following  points: 

A.  All  the  above  peaceful  measures  are 
sufficient  If  used  effectively,  in  my  opinion, 
to  overthrow  the  Greek  dictatorship  without 
bloodshed,  and  without  risking  American 
lives,  as  you  do  in  Vietnam  today,  or  you 
did  In  Korea,  Lebanon  and  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  NUon  Administration  mxist 
have  learned  some  very  valuable  lessons  with 
the  events  In  Pakistan,  the  crisis  in  Peru 
and  the  negotiations  over  the  Spanish  bases. 
These  events  proved  the  grave  risks  inherent 
In  dealing  with  antl-communlst  military 
dictatorships  and  should  help  dispel  the 
myth  that  such  regimes  serve  effectively  the 
tJ.S.  Interests. 

B.  If  the  Junta  Is  overthrown  by  these 
peaceful  measures  proposed  to  the  Nixon 
Administration,  Washington  will  be  In  a 
much  better  position  to  deal  also  with  the 
Middle  East  crisis,  having  the  full  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  liberated  (with  Amer- 
ican support)  Greek  people,  and  the  U.S.  and 
NATO  bases  presently  in  Greece  will  not  any 
longer  be  surrounded,  as  U  the  case  today 
by  an  increasingly  hoeUle  population,  which 
makes  their  value  presently,  in  the  case  of 
smergency,  at  least  doubtful. 

C.  More  than  100.000  hard-core  Oreek  com- 
munists live  In  various  parts  of  the  Eastern 
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European  communist  world.  Including  the 
thousands  of  young  children  abducted  by  the 
retreaUng  Greek  communist  guerrilla  forces 
In  1949.  These  children  are  now  completely 
trained  mUitartly  and  indoctrinated.  Greece 
has  very  extended  and  rugged  mountain 
frontiers  with  her  northern  communist 
neighbors.  These  facts  may  represent,  at 
a  given  moment,  an  ace  In  the  hands  of 
Moscow  and  Peking. 

D.  Greece's  unique  geogn«)hlcal  position 
places  her  athwart  the  crossroads  of  Europe. 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa.  The  Middle 
East  and  Africa  are  two  areas  where  the 
Greeks  for  centuries  have  maintained  the 
closest  ties  and  Interests.  On  the  northern 
borders  of  Greece  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  three 
different  kinds  of  communism:  the  Peking 
style  in  AlbanU  (where  hundreds  of  Chinese 
advisors  are  stationed  in  this  first  Chinese 
beachhead  in  Europe),  the  Moscow  style  in 
Bulgaria,  and  the  'nto  style  in  YugoelavU. 

•  This  fact  itself  makes  Greece  a  very  good 
western  "window,"  an  ideal  listening  and 
Influence  post  for  the  Southeastern  European 
area.  But  it  also  makes  Greece  far  more 
exposed  to  external  communist  and  Slavic- 
chauvinistic  pressures  now  greaUy  compli- 
cated by  the  cxirrent  Slno-Sovlet  confronta- 
tion. 

E.  The  U.S.  record  over  the  last  decade 
clearly  shows  a  very  benign  attitude  toward 
right-wing  military  coups  while  registering 
great  alarm  over  left-wing  ones.  The  so- 
caUed  Schwartz  doctrine  (State  Department 
senior  official  and  former  top  Pentagon  au- 
thority on  international  security  affairs) 
makes  clear  the  U.S.  wUl  not  interfere  with 
extra-constitutional,  totalitarian  nile  by 
antl-communlst  governments.  This  double 
standard  Justified  accusations  all  over  the 
world  and,  naturally,   Greece. 

We  were  aU  dismayed  at  the  ruthless 
crushing  with  Soviet  military  power  of  the 
modest  liberal  reforms  which  were  taking 
place  in  Czechoslovakia.  No  satellite  could  be 
allowed  to  sway  that  far  from  orthodoxy  and 
control  in  the  minds  of  Warsaw  Pact  hard 
liners.  Moscow  paid  a  heavy  price  in  terms 
of  world  condemnation  and  the  discrediting 
of  hard-core  Czech  conununiste.  To  many,  the 
parallel  of  the  U.S.  posiUon  in  Greece  Is 
disquieting.  And  Moscow's  diplomats  and 
propagandists  are  counter-attacking  criticism 
aimed  at  their  Czechoslovakian  action  by 
pointing  to  the  U.S.  role  in  Greece  since  April 
1967.  For  the  coup  against  the  prospect  of  a 
liberal  but  piT>-NATO  government  was  carried 
out  by  pec^le  closely  connected  with  the  U.8. 
military,  intelligence  and  financial  complex, 
with  U.S.  weapons  and  using  a  top-secret 
emergency  NATO  plan.  All  In  the  name  of 
antl-coinmunlsm,  the  preservation  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  Greece  in  the  Western  Alliance 
and  protecting  the  Monarchy — which  the 
Junta  forced  into  exile  eight  months  later. 
Moscow  Intervened  with  Soviet  troops  to 
crush  what  she  considered  dangerous  Czecho- 
slovak liberalization  tendencies. 

While- 1  do  not  believe  that  the  use  of  U.S. 
troops  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  Oreek 
people  was,  or  is,  necessary,  it  Is  a  tragedy 
that  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Administrations 
played  the  role  of  Pontius  Pllatus  while 
U.S. -supplied  tanks  were  used  t  >  crush  Greek 
democracy  even  though  ample  warnings 
about  the  impending  coup  existed.  That  the 
Johnson  and  Nixon  Administrations,  on 
many  occasions,  has  given  the  impression  of 
supporting  the  dictatorship  of  the  Athens 
Colonels,  is  doubly  disquieting,  considering 
that  the  freedom  of  the  Greek  people  was 
guaranteed  by  NATO  which  Greece  freely 
Joined  as  a  free  nation  in  1952. 

In  the  process  the  U.S.'s  beet  friends  were 
systematlcaUy  destroyed.  In  the  end  the 
Greeks  will  force  their  oppressors  out  of 
power.  The  proceee  could  be  bloody  and 
might  well  Involve  the  U.S.  in  another  Viet- 
nam-type situation.  It  is,  therefore,  legit- 
imate to  ask  why  long-term  U.S.  interests 
are  being  sacrificed  in  Greece  for  the  sake 
of  an  ephemeral  appearance  of  security  and 


stabUlty  and  whether  It  Is  wlss  to  oontUms 
along  this  road  to  disaster  much  longer. 


MORE  ON  POLYGRAPH  TESTS 
(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  thla 
point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  to  incliide  e«- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mi.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
reported  to  our  colleagues  on  the  use  of 
polygraph  tests  by  a  New  York  depart- 
ment store.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
today's  New  York  Times  Indicates  that 
this  store  has  halted  Its  use  of  such  tests 
Although  this  decision  appears  to  have 
been    made    on     "practical"    grounds 
rather  than  civU  libertarian  ones,  I  am 
glad  to  leam  that  the  store's  employees 
will  be  spared  this  invasion  of  privacy. 
I  want  to  caU  our  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  my  biU  H.R.  9449,  which  would 
prohibit  an  employer  requiring  a  poly- 
graph test  for  an  individual's  employ- 
ment or  promotion.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  to  assure  the  protection 
of  all  persons'  right  of  privacy. 
[From  the  New  Tcwrk  limes,  Aug.  4,   1971  j 
BoNwrr  TkLLKB  Ends  Lik-Detector  Tests  of 
Stosx  Emplotxxs 
WlUiam  Fine,  president  of  Bonwlt  Teller 
said  yesterday  that  the  Fifth  Avenue  spe-' 
olalty  store  woxUd  discontinue  its  "exi)wi. 
ment"    with   polygraph   interviews,   or   lie- 
detector  tests. 

The  tests  had  been  tried  as  a  possible  tech- 
nique in  reducing  stock  losses  through  pU- 
ferage  by  employes. 

About  30  tests  were  administered  by  a 
professional  tester  to  volunteers  from  man- 
agement and  some  of  the  men's  department 
sales  staff. 

"Our  testing  of  the  test  proved  it  was  in- 
effectual for  our  purposes."  Mr.  Fine  said. 
He  said  that  he  was  disturbed  by  the  reac- 
tion of  many  employees  to  reports  that  the 
tests  might  become  general,  but  that  the 
main  reason  for  abandoning  the  experiment 
was  that  "the  kind  of  thing  we  wanted 
doesn't  show  up — how  much  of  our  stock 
loss  Is  from  internal  theft  or  external  theft 
or  simply  disappeaia  on  paper." 

All  such  losses  last  year  at  the  four  Bonwlt 
stores  in  the  New  York  area  were  reported 
of  nearly  $2-million.  This  was  about  4  per 
cent  of  total  sales,  compared  with  1.5  per 
cent  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fine  said  he  would  wait  untU  "we  have 
disciissed  It  among  ourselves"  before  making 
any  further  announcements  about  what 
steps  the  company  might  take  to  solve  the 
pUferage  problem. 

Samuel  Pass,  president  of  the  Employes 
Mutual  Association,  said  '  the  organization 
took  no  position  on  the  polygraph  experi- 
ment since  it  was  concerned  only  with  "per- 
sonal contact  and  assistance"  for  ill  or  needy 
employes  or  retired  employes.  The  assoda- 
Uon  receives  most  of  its  funds  from  canteen 
vending  machines  in  the  store.  Mr.  Pass  Is 
head  of  the  new-accoimts  department. 


H.R.  10400:  THE  URBAN  TRANSPOR- 
TATION EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ACT 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
tranous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill.  HH.  10400,  to  pro- 
vide a  5-year.  $1  billion  emergency  relief 
program  for  rapid  transit  and  commuter 
railroad  systons  in  urban  areas.  There 
is  no  more  pressing  problem  for  many  of 
our  metropolitan  areas  than  providing 
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efficient  and  econcMnic  mass  transporta- 
tion. HH.  10400.  entitled.  "The  Urban 
Transportation  Elmergency  Relief  Act" 
would  establish  a  program  of  annual  as- 
sistance to  hdp  offset  transit  deficits  by 
paying  for  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  their  rights-of-way.  This  means  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  pick  up 
the  full  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  their 
tracks,  tunnels,  signals,  trestles,  sub- 
ways, bridges,  devated  structures,  and 
power  substaticms. 

PubUc  transportation  has  suffered  a 
cycle  of  deteriorating  service  and  fall- 
off  in  rider^ip,  and  now  is  being  hit  by 
deficits  and  frequent  fare  hikes.  In  my 
own  city  of  New  York,  the  transit  au- 
thority operating  the  city's  subways  and 
buses  anticipates  a  cash  deficit  of  $100 
million  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  even 
without  the  added  cost  of  whatever  wage 
package  is  negotiated  in  the  late  fall.  The 
fare  is  already  30  cents,  with  18  percent 
of  the  riders  having  to  pay  a  double  fare 
for  a  single  trip — according  to  estimates 
made  by  the  Citizens  Budget  Commission. 
Inc.  If  some  other  sources  of  revenue  for 
transit  operations  are  not  found,  the 
fare  will  go  up  another  10  to  20  cents. 

Other  large  cities  are  faced  with  a 
similar  problem.  Chicago's  subway  fare 
is  45  cents,  Cleveland's  is  50  cents  up 
from  45  cents  this  year,  Boston  is  25  cents 
with  an  expected  increase  and  Philadel- 
phia is  30  cents  with  a  pending  change  to 
35  cents. 

High  fares  work  the  greatest  hardship 
on  persons  with  low  and  moderate  in- 
comes— the  very  people  who  are  most 
dependent  on  public  transportation  to 
get  to  work  and  back  home  again.  The 
age  of  the  farebox  paying  for  the  total 
operating  costs  of  public  transportation 
has  passed.  Coats  simply  have  gone  too 
high  for  a  reasonable  fare  to  support  all 
expenses;  and  only  if  there  is  a  reason- 
able fare  can  public  transportation  serve 
the  number  of  people  It  must  to  insure 
mobility  in  our  urban  areas.  Thus,  some 
form  of  revenue  must  be  found  and  the 
question  becomes  not  whether  there 
should  be  a  subsidy  but  where  it  will  come 
from. 

New  York  City  is  already  paying  a  total 
of  $244  million  annually  to  the  MTA  for 
debt  service  and  certain  operating  ex- 
penses such  as  trsmsit  police  and  reduced 
fares  for  children  and  senior  citizens.  It 
is  time  that  the  States  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  their  share  in  supporting 
public  transportation  facilities  so  vitally 
important  to  our  country's  major  metro- 
politan areas.  In  the  case  of  New  York, 
HJl.  10400  would  provide  between  $70 
million  and  $85  million  in  the  program's 
first  year. 

The  availability  and  utilization  of 
public  transportation  have  a  great  im- 
pact on  commerce,  the  cost  of  labor  for 
employers,  a  person's  opportunities  for 
employment,  auto  congestion,  and  even 
air  pollution.  Our  cities  cannot  hope  to 
survive  without  public  tremsportation 
that  is  reasonable  in  cost  and  used  by  a 
major  portion  of  the  public.  And  surely, 
the  economic  and  social  viablhty  of  our 
metropolitan  areas  affects  the  entire 
country. 

The  Federal  Government  spends  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  annually  on  air 
traffic  safety.  And  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970  provided  for  a  new  pro- 


gram of  $100  mUlioQ  in  Federal  assist- 
ance this  year  for  the  repair  and  recon- 
struction of  bridges  on  federally  aided 
roads.  Certainly,  we  should  be  able  to 
allocate  $200  million  a  year,  as  my  bill 
prescribes,  to  defray  mass  transit  operat- 
ing expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  view  HJR.  10400  as  an 
interim,  emergency  measure  designed  to 
stem  the  increase  in  operating  deficits 
and  the  continual  fare  hikes  until  the 
Congress  can  enact  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional transportation  program.  On  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1  introduced  H.R.  4571  provid- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  national  trans- 
portation trust  fund,  placing  in  a  single 
trust  fimd  all  transportation  programs 
and  providing  more  resources  for  urban 
transportation  on  a  long-range  basis.  I 
continue  to  believe  this  is  the  most  de- 
sirable approach  and  will  work  toward 
achieving  it. 

In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  stand  by 
while  existing  faciUties  deteriorate.  HJl. 
10400  makes  a  modest  contribution  to 
urban  transportation  systems  and  pro- 
vides and  incentive  to  State  and  local 
bodies  with  existing  facilities  to  maintain 
them  until  more  adequate  resources  caai 
be  provided  under  a  long-term  approach. 
I  would  emphasize  that  the  approach 
taken  in  this  bill  avoids,  I  believe,  the 
problems  raised  with  approaches  that  in- 
volve grants  to  defray  general  operating 
expense  deficits.  The  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  rights-of-way  is  a  fixed  and 
determinable  amount  calling  for  a 
limited,  defined,  and  ascertainable 
amount  of  Federal  assistance.  Such  a 
Federal  aid  program  represents  a  realis- 
tic extension  of  the  present  authority 
imder  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  for  capital  improvements. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1970  directed  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government's  pro- 
viding some  form  of  mass  transit  operat- 
ing subsidy.  The  report  is  due  in  October. 
I  know  that  objections  have  been  raised 
by  administration  officials  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's providing  any  operating  sub- 
sidies for  mass  transit.  I  hope,  however, 
that  a  realistic  appraisal  will  be  given 
of  what  the  needs  are  and  the  simple  fact 
that  the  farebox  alone  cannot  support 
the  operations  of  transit  service;  that 
public  transportation  is  the  lifeblood  of 
an  urban  area;  and  that  it  Is  vital  if  the 
country  is  to  survive  that  the  cities  be 
made  more  habitable — and  this  depends 
in  part  on  better  and  reasonably  priced 
pubUc  transportation. 

The  text  of  HJl.  10400  follows: 
H.R.  10400 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Transportation 
Act   of    1964   to   authorize    certain    smer- 
gency   grants    to    assure    adequate    rapid 
transit  and  commuter  railroad  service  in 
urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate,  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Urban  Transportation  Emergency  Relief 
Act." 

FINDINaS    AND    PUKPOBX 

SBC.  2.  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  the  continued  operation  of  exist- 
ing rapid  transit  and  commuter  railroad 
faculties  In  urban  areas  is  threatened  by 
the  lack  of  resources; 

(2)  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 


r«qx>nBlblllty  to  help  support  the  opera- 
tions of  these  faculties  \mtil  more  adequate 
long-term  programs  can  be  enacted;  and 

(3)  that  Immediate  Federal  assistance  Is 
needed  on  an  emergency  basis  to  avoid  the 
shutting  down  of  some  of  these  facilities 
and  to  prevent  fares  from  escalating  beyond 
the  reach  of  rapid  transit  and  commuter 
railroad  usera. 

EMESGKNCT  OKANTS  TO  MAINTAIN  KICHT-OT-WAT 

Sec.  3.  The  Urban  Mass  TransportatlaQ  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  redesignating  Sections 
6  through  16  as  Sections  7  through  17  and 
inserting  after  Section  6  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Emergency  Grants  to  MalntAin  Rlghts-af- 
Way: 

'  "Stc.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  states  and  local  public  bodies 
and  agencies  thereof  in  an  amount  equal  to 
all  or  a  part  of  the  total  cost  incurred  on  and 
after  January  1,  1972,  of  the  regiilar  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  the  right-of-way  of  a 
rapid  transit  or  commuter  railroad  facUity 
serving  a  city  or  the  metropolitan  area  sur- 
rounding a  city. 

"(b)  Payment  of  such  grants  shall  be  made 
quarterly,  in  arrears,  based  upon  such  in- 
terim proof  as  shall  be  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  that  the  said  costs 
have  in  fact  been  Incurred,  subject  to  sub- 
sequent verification  and  adjustanent  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  detaUed  post  audits. 

"(c)  Regular  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  right-of-way  shaU  Include  maintenance 
and  repair  of  (1)  grade,  tunnels,  subways, 
bridges,  trestles,  culverts  and  elevated  struc- 
tures; (2)  track.  Including  replacement  of 
ties.  raU,  other  track  material  and  ballast; 
(8)  signal  systems,  inter-lockers  (including 
operation  thereof)  and  grade-crossing  warn- 
ing and  protecUon  systems  (including  opera- 
tion thereof) ;  and  (4)  power  substaUons  (In- 
cluding operation  thereof)  and  power  trans- 
mission and  distribution  systems,  including 
replacment  of  third  raU.  Where  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  repair  as  aforesaid  reflects 
the  salary  of  an  employee  of  such  faculty, 
such  salary  shaU  be  augmented  by  a  factor  to 
approximate  payroU  taxes,  fringe,  pension 
and  retirement  benefits  and  general  overhead 
and  supervision  expense  attributable  to  such 
employee. 

"(d)  A  state  or  local  public  body  or  agency 
ShaU  be  considered  to  have  Incurred  costs  of 
the  regular  maintenance  and  the  repair  of  a 
right-of-way  of  a  rapid  transit  or  commuter 
railroad  faclUty  If  such  state  or  local  public 
body  or  agency  Is  charged  by  law  or  contract 
with  the  responslbUity  to  operate  or  to  pro- 
vide at  least  eighty  per  centum  of  any  an- 
nual deficit  arising  from  the  operation  of  the 
rapid  transit  or  commuter  raUroad  faculty. 

"(e)  To  finance  grants  under  Subsection 
(a)  of  this  Section,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $200,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1972.  1973.  1974,  1976.  and  1976. 
Any  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shaU  remain  available  iintU  ex- 
pended, and  any  amount  so  authorised  but 
not  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
appropriated  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year." 


THE  REGIONAL  AIRPORT  OP  THE 

FUTURE 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  the  text  of  my 
remarks  delivered  at  the  Aviation  Con- 
ference held  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  on 
August  2: 
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Kxx  Rbchlix  Dklivibbd 

AT  AVIAnOM   OOITFIBXHCS 

Unl««  q>eclflc  and  positive  ctop*  an  Uk«n 
now  towaxd  construction  of  a  mod«m  ra- 
glonal  mlrport  to  mm  tha  Huntington- 
Charleston  metropoUtan  area.  West  Virginia 
Is  oonrtemnlng  itseU  to  a  second-rate  eoo- 
nomle  future.  Breryone  agrees  that  basic 
Improyements  must  be  made  at  the  existing 
airports  to  protect  the  safety  of  passengers 
while  a  regional  airport  U  being  plannsd  and 
built.  But  to  use  such  ImproTements  as  an 
argument  for  dslay  on  what  West  VlrglnU 
nseds  to  serve  the  futiire  is  both  short- 
sighted and  self -deluding. 

I^^>eclflcaUy  urge  that  the  voters  of  Cabell 
County  have  an  opportunity  for  a  separate 
▼ots  on  the  Issue  of  whether  they  continue 
tobeUeve.  as  they  expressed  at  the  polls  In 
19VJ,  that  there  must  be  early  and  positive 
action  toward  building  a  regional  airport  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Tri-State  Airport  Is 
um>roved.  We  must  proceed  Immediately  to 
purchase  the  land  at  the  Midway  site  and 
Uke  aU  other  planning  steps  necessary  to 
atart  building  at  the  earUest  possible  date  If 
this  means  teaming  up  with  Putnam  County 
and  those  communities  of  Kanawha  County 
Uke  St.  Albans  and  Nltro  wishing  to  proceed 
by  any  means  possible,  then  let  us  begin 

Thsre  wlU  be  efforts  a«  this  avlatloii  con. 
rsTMiM  to  try  and  persnads  those  who  want 
to  look  to  ths  future  to  look  Instaad  at  tbm 

PWMOt.  and  forg^  the  futuTM  predict  there 
win  OS  a  strong  attsmpt  to  "stfl-  this  con- 
tmtaieeoa  a  "study"  of  the  future  posslbUl- 
tlss  and  fsaslbtuty  of  a  tsgtonal  uzpwt  to 
•«▼•  the  great  Hunttngton-Charieston  area 
IJjitarel^fnnds  from  the  VMsral  Aviation  Ad- 
mntotratlon  wlU  be  dangled  in  front  of  our 
noMS  to  try  and  persuads  us  that  FAA  wfll 
do  such  a  study  at  Uttle  local  cost.  There  will 
be  a  great  propaganda  drive  to  ^  and  per- 
w^  the  adrocates  0*  a  regional  airport  Suit 
n^j  can  have  their  money  for  a  meanlngle« 
•tudy  of  what  everybody  already  knows.  In 
;«?Jl*°«r  \°'  """ntly  approving  a  multl- 
n^lllon  doUar  expenditure  on  an  airport 
iralch  cannot  serve  West  Vligima's  Indefinite 
future  needs.  •— ■  .«*«««»■ 

Itew  we  face  a  stem  test  of  West  VlrglnU's 
mrttle.  Pto^  years  sgo.  the  advooatca  o*  a 
regional  airport  predicted  that  unless  aoUcn 
oocurrwl.  the  major  alrllnss  would  leave  West 
Vlr^nU.  Now  Eastern  Airlines,  after  reducing 

J!?*"^™*"  *^*  ''*"  '»°««'  ^  f^ady  to  puU 
out  of  West  Virginia.  There  wUi  be  mon 
reductions  In  svrvloe,  and  more  outright 
•bandonment  of  West  Virginia  unlees  our 

ItT^^*^  "P  »°^  display  some  vUIoti  for 
the  future. 

«*^!  ^^^^  =»•  most  is  that  the  people 
0*  West  Virginia  see  so  clearly  what  lihip. 
P«nlng  yet  those  who  aspire  to  positions  5 
leaderahlp  or  who  hrtd  positions  of  leader- 
ship on  the  statewide  level  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge either  the  problem  or  what  the  peonle 
want  as  a  soluUon.  May  I  r«nlnd  thlTom- 
Ifl'^  **^'  "*•  ***^  oomblnsd  vote  In  the 
.1  T*"***  elections  on  the  Midway  Airport 
™  ^^^  Putnam  and  Kanawha  Counties 
was  34.8a8  POR  and  38,815  AGAINST.  This  te 
a  time  for  oourage.  foresight  and  determlna- 
ooo.  not  timidity.  myopU  and  Indecision  I 
toust  that  those  repreeented  at  this  confer- 
ence wlU  solemnly  consider  their  obligations 
to  the  future,  and  act  decisively  to  protect 
™'**»  t^\  tomorrow  and  for  the  future. 
West  Vb-glnla  has  looked  through  the  small 
end  of  the  telescope  for  too  long.  If  we  really 
want  to  provide  economic  opportunities  to 
persuade  young  people  to  remain  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, then  we  must  move  f«ward  and  build 

Is  dsstlned  to  grow. 

PlMJly.  to  those  who  r^Matedly  and  re- 
OfPMdly  say  a  regional  airport  Is  Ave.  ten  or 
Wtejm  years  away,  I  would  relate  (me  of 
ftMldent  Kennedy's  favorite  stories.  The 
French  Manhal  Lyautey  cons\ilted  his  gar- 
dener about  planting  a  tree,  but  the  gardener 
responded:  "Why.  that  tree  wont  grow  to  its 
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fullest  hsifht  for  a  htmdrsd  yearsl"  Whet«- 
iqwn  Ifawhal  LTautey  Immedlatsly  an- 
swered: "In  that  ease,  thsre's  not  a  minute  to 
loss.  Plant  It  this  aftsmoool" 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Fltnt  (at  the  request  of  Bfr. 
BoGGS) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  TsAGtTC  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Busco),  for  Wednesday,  August  4, 
and  balance  of  week,  on  account  of  of- 
flclal  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERE  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  ccDsoit.  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kkating)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  FiNDLXT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BxLL.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ibfr.  ScBXLius,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GoNZALxz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BVKKK  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiM,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoDiLL,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hakhington,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hats  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  body 
of  the  RacoRo. 

Mrs.  Abzuo  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Mink)  to  extend  her  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Rccoro. 

Mr.  Mahon,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  today  on  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  appropriation  bill,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matolal. 

Mr.  Bhoyhhx  of  Virginia,  immediately 
prior  to  the  passage  of  HJl.  9580  today. 

Mr.  MncvA,  immediately  prior  to  the 
passage  of  HH.  9580  today. 

Mr.  Abbitt,  immediately  prior  to  the 
passage  of  HJR.  6915  today. 

(•n»e  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KsATiNO)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  ScHXKuc  In  five  instances. 

BCr.  Crank  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Coughun. 

fix.  Clsvxland. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Harvxt  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Lknt. 

Mr.  WncAN  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiocr  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  MiLLXR  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  MosHKR. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WiDNALL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHMtTz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brat  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prelinghutskn. 

Mr.  HosMXR. 


Mr.  Landgrxbi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

iti.  Garmatz  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rxes  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wolit  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  PRAsn  In  four  instance*! 

Mr.  Bdwaxos  of  California  tai  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Harrinoton  in  three  Instances 

Mr.  Jamss  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MxrePHT  of  New  York  In  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rangkl  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fauntrot  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  MXTCALFX. 
Mr.  FtTQUA. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGSLL. 

Mr.  Caskt  of  Texas. 

Mr.  ROTBAL. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Dow  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Bir.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Ktros  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enroUed  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HM.  7586.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
December  30,  1»69,  establishing  the  Cabinet 
(Jommlttee  on  Opportunities  for  Spanish- 
Speaking  People,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  2  additional  years; 

HJl.  7931.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Cclumbla  Code  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  small  estates,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  9273.  An  aot  intWTig  i^>proprlatlons 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  9798.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Lincoln 
Home  National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  o< 
Illinois,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE     ENROLLED     wtt.tj*     AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  485.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  certain 
aUens  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  shall  be  eligible  to  op- 
erate amateur  radio  stations  In  the  United 
States  and  to  hold  licenses  for  their  stations; 

S.  751.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  ot 
Industrial  diamond  crushing  bort  from  ths 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
BtockpUe; 

S.  762.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
vegetable  tannin  extracts  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

S.  753.  An  set  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
thorium  from  the  8uppleme:ital  stockpile; 
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S.  766.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
shellac  from  the  national  stockpile; 

S.  766.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
quarts  crystals  from  the  national  stockpile 
snd  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  757.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
iridium  from  the  national  stockpile; 

S.  768.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
mica  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  759.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dispoeal  of 
Metallurgical  grade  manganese  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpUe; 

S.  760.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
manganese,  battery  grade,  synthetic  dioxide 
from  the  national  stockpUe; 

S.  761.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
diamond  tools  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

8.  762.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  chromium  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

S.  763.  An  act  to  authorize  the  rtlffpnsal  of 
amoslte  asbestos  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

8.  766.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dl^x>sal  of 
antimony  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

S.  767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
rare-earth  materials  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

S.  768.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dispoeal  of 
chemical  grade  chromlte  from  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

S.  769.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
industrial  dlan^o.nd  stones  from  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

S.  770.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
oolumblum  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe: 

S.  771.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
selenium  from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile: 

8.  772.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
oelestite  from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  774.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
vanadium  from   the  national  stockpUe; 

S.  775.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
magnesium  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

S.  776.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
abaca  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

S.  777.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  sisal  from  the  national  stockpile; 

S.  778.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  kyanlte-muUlte  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; 

S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating 1971  as  the  "Tear  of  World  Minority 
Language  Oroups." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  9  o'clock  and  35  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  August  5,  1971.  at  12  o'clock. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1030.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  actual  procurement  reoelpts  for  the 
medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency 
BuppUes  and  equipment,  covering  the  quar- 
ter ended  June  30,  1971,  pursuant  to  section 
201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1031.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
SmaU  Business  Administration,  transmlUlng 
the  1970  Anntial  Report  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 


ness Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1032.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  covering  calen- 
dar year  1970  on  the  administration  of  the 
Flanunable  Fabrics  Act,  as  amended,  pur- 
suant to  section  14(b)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1033.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  make  the  basic  pay  of  the  mas- 
ter chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard 
comparable  to  the  basic  pay  of  the  senior 
enlisted  advisers  of  the  other  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1034.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  review 
of  certain  veterans'  benefit  cases  forfeited 
for  fraud  on  or  before  September  1,  1959,  and 
for  remission  of  forfeiture;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SANDMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  2118.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Amos 
E.  Norby  (Rept.  No.  92-443).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Tork:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  B.S..  4485.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  Estelle  M.  Pass  (Rept.  No.  92-444).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EKJNOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6503.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  C«4>t. 
Claire  E.  Brou  (Rept.  No.  92-445).  Referred 
to  the  Ck3mmlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALDIE :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  7312.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Catherine  E. 
SpeU  (Rept.  No.  92-446).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DANIELSON;  Coomilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, HJi.  7829.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ste- 
phen H.  Clarkson  (Rept.  No.  92-447).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SANDMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  47.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flore 
Lekanof  (Rept.  No.  92-448).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FLOWERS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  416.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arvel  OUnz  (Rept.  No.  92-44S). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FLOWERS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  708.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  vU- 
lage  of  Orleans,  Vt.  (Rept.  No.  92-460).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.R.  10364.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  p>er8onal 
exemptions  after  1973  by  an  amount  based 
on  annual  variations  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

HJt.  10365.  A  blU  to  clarify  the  right  of 
States  and  local  subdivisions  to  provide  for 
domestic  preference  in  acquiring  materials 
tot  public  use;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUO: 

H.R.  10366.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  to  provide  for 


Its  xmlform  application  to  aU  of  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  and  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  States  and 
munlclpaUties  for  water  quaUty  enhance- 
ment and  poUutlon  control,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Wwks. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HAi.rr,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Tatlor. 

Mr.  Mkedb,  Mr.  Bcoich,  Mrs.  Mnnc. 

Mr.  STKxcn  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Kn.,  Mr. 

Camp,  Mr.  Tmr,  Mr.  Abotjrbk.  Mr. 

SKBRZJ17S,  and  Mr.  Stkphxms)  : 
HJt.  10367.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  Na- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  ajoA  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIAGOI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Han- 

LKT,  and  Mr.  Hxnx) : 
HJt.  10368.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'  grievances  and  to  es- 
tablish a  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of 
rights  In  each  of  the  several  SUtes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAOOI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MncvA): 
HJl.  10360.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Seciirity  Act  to  Increase  to  $750  In  all 
cases  the  amount  of  the  lun^-sum  death 
payment  thereunder;  to  the  Ckimmlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10370.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Seciirity  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    BIAOOI     (for    himseU,    Ur. 

MncvA,  Mr.  CNkiix,  and  Mr.  Rtax)  : 
HJt.  10371.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  first  $6,000  of  retirement  income 
received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  re- 
tirement system  or  any  other  system  If  the 
taxpayer  is  at  least  65  years  of  age;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAOOI  (for  himself,  Mr.  PxB- 

KiNS,  Mr.  Nix.  Mrs.  Orasso.  Mr.  Ajt- 

oxrson    of    Tennessee,    Mrs.    Chib- 

BOLM,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Charlis  H. 

Wilson,  Mr.  Bram  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RosKNTHAL,  Mr.  Harrinctok,  Mr. 

Stokrs,  Mr.  RiKCLX,  Mr.  Bxgich,  Mr. 

Horton,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mrs.  w»<^i.»^  of 

Massachusetts,  Mr.  Drinah,  and  Mr. 

Mikva)  : 
H.R.  10372.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
personal  exemption  aUowed  a  taxpayer  for 
a  dependent  shaU  be  avaUable  without  re- 
gard to  the  dependent's  Income  in  the  case 
of  a  dependent  who  Is  over  66  (the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  a  dependent  who  Is  a  chUd 
under  19);  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAOOI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MixvA) : 
HA.  10373.  A  bin  to  amend  title  Tviii  of 
the  Social  Secxirity  Act  to  provide  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  optometrists'  services  and  eye> 
glssses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Hit.  10374.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  the  full  de- 
duction of  medical  expenses  incurred  for  the 
care  of  Individuals  66  years  of  age  and  over, 
without  regard  to  the  3-percent  and  1- 
percent  floors;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BIAOOI    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Mikva  and  Mr.  O'Mriu,)  : 
HJl.  10876.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  n  and 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
qualified  drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  certification  and  approved  by  a 
formiUary  committee,  among  the  Items  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  Insur- 
ance program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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ByMr.BOLAKD: 
HJt.  10376.  A  bm  to  unend  tlUe  89,  United 
StatM  Code,  m  enaotad  by  the  Foatal  Re- 
orgsnlaRtlon  Act,  to  facilitate  direct  oom- 
munlcatlon  between  offloen  and  employees 
of  tbe  VS.  Poatal  Service  and  Members  of 
Congress,   and  for  other  puipcees;    to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BURKS  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Corm,    Mr.    Vamisb 
Jaot,  and  Mr.  Kxur) : 
HJt.  10877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  I9M  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorising  a  deduction  from 
groes   income   of  reasonable   amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  qtiallfled  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  ptirpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ur.  CARBY  of  New  York : 
HJt.  10378.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Tarlfl 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  a  partial  exemption  from  duty  for  arti- 
cles previously  exported  from  the  United 
States  composed  In  part  of  fabricated  com- 
ponents the  products  of  the  United  States, 
when  returned  after  having  been  exported, 
without  having  been  advanced  In  value  or 
improved  In  condition  while  abroad:  to  the 
C<»nmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
HJt.  10379.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  Statee  to  provide 
for  a  partial  exemption  from  duty  for  articles 
previously  expyorted  from  the  United  States 
compoeed  In  part  of  fabricated  components 
the  products  of  the  United  States,  when  re- 
turned after  having  been  exported,  without 
having  been  advanced  in  value  or  Improved 
in  condition  while  abroad;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   CORMAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Aspnt,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mi.  Cottxs,  Mr. 
Dakklson,  Mr.  PUI.TON  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mrs.  Orasso,  Mr.  Harrdtcton, 
Mr.    Hawkins,    and    Mr.    Hicks    of 
Washington)  : 
H.R.  10380.  A  bill  to  prohibit  common  car- 
riers in  Interstate  commerce  from  charging 
elderly  people  more  than  half  fare  for  their 
transportation   during   nonpeak   periods   of 
travel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Au- 
DKRSON  of  California,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  DANrcLsoN,  Mr. 
OoLowATXx,  Mr.  HAVf^iNs.  Mr.  MAn,- 
UAU>,  Mr.  MiLux  of  California,  Mr. 
Perm,  Mr.  Rotbai.,  and  Mr.  CHASLia 
H.  WiLsoif ) : 
HJt.  10o<)l.  A  bill  to  amend  the  citstoma 
brokers  licensing  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of   1930;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 
HJt.  10389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  to  keep  the 
Congress  better  informed  on  matters  re- 
lating to  foreign  policy  and  national  seciirity 
by  providing  It  with  intelligence  informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  with  analysis  of  such  informa- 
tion by  such  Agency:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hon- 
GATX,  Mr.  Stuckzt,  Mr.  Brothill  of 
Virginia,   and   Mr.   Skzth    of   New 
Tort): 
HJt.  10383.  A  bill  to  enable  professional  in- 
dividuals and  firms  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  obtain  the  benefits  of  corporate 
organisation,    and    to   make    corresponding 
changes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

ByMr.  OARMATZ  (f or  blmaaU  and  M^. 

OXKOKLL)  : 

HJL  10884.  A  bill  to  amend  tlM  act  of  Sep- 
temlMr  18.  1983  (78  SUt.  858) .  as  amended 
(16  VMJO.  4aok-480k-4)  to  release  certain 
reetxlotlans  on  aequlsltlan  of  lands  for  rec- 


reational developmteit  at  fish  and  wildlife 
areas  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  ORASSO: 

HJt.  lOSSfi.  A  bill  to  make  specific  provi- 
sions for  ball  or  roller  bearing  pillow  block, 
flange  takeup,  cartridge  and  hanger  units  In 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OUDE: 

HJt.  10386.   A  bill  to  provide  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 

HJt.  10387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  require  that  imported 
meat  and  meat  food  products  made  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  Imported  meat  be  labeled  "Um- 
ported"  at  all  stages  of  distribution  until  de- 
livery to  the  ultimate  consumer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

HJt.  10388.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  career  status  by  certain  tempo- 
rary employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
serving  under  overseas  limited  appointments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJt.  10389.  A  biU  to  provide  a  uniform  ad- 
ministrative workweek  for  wage  board  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  em- 
ployees of  nonappropriated  f\md  instrumen- 
talities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Camp)  : 

HJt.  10390.  A  biU  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  tar  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  McDADE: 

HJt.  10391.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  restore 
entitlement  to  educational  benefits  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

H.R.  10392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
BOne  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1988;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor. 

HJt.  10393.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  division 
and  for  the  disposition  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  As- 
sinibolne  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  and  Fort 
Belknap  Reservations,  Mont.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJt.  10894.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  division 
and  for  the  disposition  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
AsBlnlbolne  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  and  roTt 
Belknap  Reservations,  Mont.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  IntMlor  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

HJt.  10395.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  provide  for  the  In- 
spection of  facilities  vised  in  the  harvesting 
and  processing  of  fish  and  fishery  products 
for  commercial  purposes,  for  the  Inspection 
of  fish  and  fishery  products,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Ma^sou, 
Mr.  En.BKBO,  Mr.  Kutkxndaix,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Blanton,  Mr.  Hal- 
FXRN,  Mr.  MoRsx,  Mr.  Sikxs,  Mr.  Am- 
OBBSON  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  9r  On- 

MAIM,  Mr.  FORSTTHX,  Mr.  STZPHxmr, 

Mr.  Cabtxr,  Mrs.  Aszno,  Mr.  Rsxs,  Mr. 

PODXLL,  Mr.  ROBTXNKOWSKI,  Mr.  DOM 

H.  Claosxn.  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  Hatb- 
AWAT,  Mr.  OoMZALxz.  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Casxt  of 
New  York) : 
HJL  10898.  A  bill  to  iHrovlde  for  national 
educational  campaign  to  improve  safety  on 
the    highways    by    improving    driver    skill, 
driver  attitudes,  and  driver  knovdedge  of 
highway  regulations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Forel^  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HJt.  10397.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  further  means 


of  economic  stabilization;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By   Mr.   ROYBAL    (for    himself,   Mrs. 
AszuG,  Mr.  Daniklson,  Mr.  Edwaxos 
of  California,  Mr.  Oubsex,  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins,  Mrs.   Hicks  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Rxxs,  Ur, 
RiECLx,  Mr.  Chaxlxs  H.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Yatxs)  : 
H.R.  10398.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
replace,  through  the  cooperative  efforts  at 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  which  are  in 
a  dangerous  location  or  unsafe  condition  or 
are  otherwise  deficient;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.   RTTNNELS    (for   himself,  MT. 
LINK,  and  Mr.  Baring)  : 
HJt.  10399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  certain  social  security 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  KOCH: 
HJt.   10400.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Urban 
Transportation  Act  of  1984  to  authorize  cer- 
tain emergency  grants  to  assure  adequate 
rapid  transit  and  commuter  railroad  serv- 
ice in  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
H.R.  10401.  A  bill  to  provide  a  a-cent-a- 
gallon  tax  reduction  on  gasoline  sold  for  use 
In  highway  vehicles  where  the  gasoline  con- 
tains cereal   grain   alcohol   as  a  substitute 
for  lead;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  SYMINOTON: 
H.R.  10403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  reso- 
lution establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial   Commission,   as  amended;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMXNOTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ViGORiTO) : 
HJt.  10403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  certain 
tax-exempt  organizations  to  engage  in  com- 
munications   with    legislative    bodies,    and 
committees   and   members   thereof;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
HJt.  10404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  PuciNsxi,  Mr.  Willuii  D. 
FORO,  Mr.   Danhls  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mrs.  HiCKS  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  IdAzzoLi,  and  Mr.  Tbomp- 
BON  of  New  Jersey) : 
H.R.  10406.  A  biU  to  assure  quaUty  educa- 
tion for  all  children  by  establishing  a  part- 
nership of  cooperation  In  education  between 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bkvill, 
Mr.  Bbasoo,  Mr.  Btrnx  of  Penns^- 
vanla,    Mr.   Collins   of  Texas,   MT. 
Dbnholm,  Mr.  DxBwiNSKr,  lii.  DcL- 
BKX,  Mrs.  Oeasso,  Mr.  Halpixn,  Mr. 
HooAN,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mrs.  Mink,  ttr. 
MnrsRALL,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  RnNNOS, 
Mr.  Sandman,  lir.  Scrwxngel,  Ht. 
Thone,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  10406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for   homeowners,   apartment   owners,   small 
businessmen,  and  car  owners  who  purchase 
and  Install   certified   pollution   control   de- 
vices; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
HJl.  10407.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
first  $6,000  of  the  Income  of  an  individual 
who  la  over  66  years  of  age  shall  be  exempt 
from  Income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McKINNKY: 
HJt.  10408.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  cigarettes 
fumlahed  to  certain  faculties  for  the  treat- 
ment of  addicts  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
Federal  excise  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

H.R.  10409.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  postpone 
for  1  year  the  effective  date  of  the  prohibition 
against  the  operation  of  certain  airports  with- 
out an  airport  operating  certificate  or  in  vio- 
lation of  the  terms  of  any  such  certificate; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  10410.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  lands  within 
and  adjacent  to  the  Big  Cypress  watershed  In 
the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Brasco,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mxtrpht  of 

Illinois,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Wiggins, 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Sandman,  and  Mr.  Keating)  : 

HJt.  10411.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 

United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  person 

found  guilty  of  willfully  falling  to  appear  as 

required  while  charged  with  a  felony  and  free 

on  bail  be  liable  to  receive  the  same  penalty 

provided  for  the  felony  charge  pending  when 

he  failed  to  appear;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

ByMr.XTLLMAN: 
HJl.  10412.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  carryback 
and  carryover  of  certain  foreign  taxes  on 
mineral  income;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAOOONNER : 
HJl.  10413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  tax-exempt 
status   to   churches   which   carry  on   prop- 
aganda or  otherwise  attenqxt  to  Influence  leg- 
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islatlon  and  to  provide  that  no  deduction 
may  be  taken  for  any  charitable  contribution 
to  any  such  church;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 
H.J.  Res.  839.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Classified  Information; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
HJ.  Res.  840.  Joint  resolution :  Stable  Pur- 
chasing Power  Resolution  of   1971;    to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
H.J.  Res.  841.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mikva)  : 
HJ.   Res.   843.   Joint   resolution   limiting 
mUitary    assistance    and    military   sales   to 
Pakistan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.J.  Res.  843.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  protection  and  political  asylvmi  for 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  China;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.J.  Res.  844.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide that  no  child  shall  be  deprived  of  ed- 
ucation or  otherwise  be  forced  to  attend  a 
school  not  chosen  by  such  child  when  such 
child  is  not  In  the  school  nearest  the  area 
of  residence  of  such  child;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRirFITHS: 
H.  Rea  579.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
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Speaker,  during  the  remainder  of  the  99d 
Congress,  after  agreement  with  the  minority 
leader,  to  entertain  motions  to  adjourn  the 
Hovise  to  a  day  and  time  certain;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rulee. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intxoduoed  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
H.R.  10414.  A  bUl  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  United  Sioux  Tribe 
of  South  Dakota  Development  Corp.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affalra. 
By  Mr.  RAIUBBACK: 
H.R.  10415.  A  bill  for  the  iHiet  of  Howard 
D.  Harden;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
HJt.  10416.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  a  gold 
medal  be  presented  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
Louis  Armstrong;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
HJt.  A0417.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  the  J.  L. 
Simmons  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii. 

121.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
William  J.  Layton,  Bloomfield,  SJ.,  relative 
to  the  military  draft,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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PATTH  AND  HARD  WORK  STILL  THE 
BEST  WAY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALirORNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
heartening  to  be  reminded  from  time 
to  time  of  individuals  who,  despite  ob- 
stacles, have  achieved  those  goals  they 
have  set  for  themselves  through  faith 
and  hard  work.  It  is  very  easy  when 
faced  with  hardship,  particularly  with 
the  specter  of  discrimination,  to  retreat 
into  cynicism.  The  two  individuals  I  will 
talk  about  today  have  faced  racial  dis- 
crimination. They  have  faced  it  in  a 
time  when  racial  discrimination  was  so 
well  rooted  as  to  make  any  meaningful 
protest  futile.  There  is  much  to  be  lesuned 
from  the  examples  that  they  pose  to  us. 
Rather  than  becoming  overburdened 
with  bitterness,  they  have  seen  their  way 
clear  to  outstanding  achievements  and 
contributions.  The  two  articles  that  I 
am  entering  in  the  Record  today  discuss 
th«  careers  of  these  two  men,  one  who 
has  distinguished  himself  in  the  Air  Force 
as  a  brigadier  general,  and  one,  who 
dedicated  himself  to  police  work,  entered 
the  legal  profession  at  the  age  of  53. 
Oenxral  Answers  Ctnicibm — "You  Think 

It's  ToxroB?  Yotr  Shoxtld'vs  Been  With 

Mb" 

(By  Edward  W.  03rien) 

Washington. — ^It  Is  easy  to  feel  depressed 
frcnci  overexposure  to  the  crass  cynicism  and 
venality  that  can  be  found  in  this  dty. 


Then  you  spend  an  hour  In  conversation 
with  a  rugged  6-foot-4  Air  Force  brigadier 
general  named  Daniel  James  Jr.  and  you 
walk  out  of  the  Pentagon  mended  in  spirit 
and  elevated  in  outlook. 

"Chappie"  James  is  the  second  Neg^ro  Amer- 
ican to  attain  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Air 
Force  and  the  fourth  In  the  history  of  the 
military  services. 

He  also  is  an  outstanding  fighter  pilot. 
He  is  a  veteran  of  179  combat  missions  in 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  and  he  per- 
sonally led  the  famous  sweep  In  1966  In 
which  seven  Communist  MIO-21  fighters 
were  destroyed. 
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He  was  the  youngest  child  in  a  blue-collar 
family  of  17  children.  He  was  reared  In  Pen- 
sacola,  Fla.,  in  the  19206  and  1930s,  before 
the  bonds  of  racial  discrimination  began  to 
fall. 

"There  were  some  angry  young  men  In 
those  days,  but  they  were  a  small  minority," 
he  recalls. 

"We  grew  up  undm:  a  different  code  of 
ethics,  discipline  and  everything  else.  There 
wasn't  much  democracy  In  child-rearing  in 
the  average  home  at  that  time.  It  was,  "You 
do  what  I  say  becaxise  I'm  paying  the  bills 
and  If  you  don't  like  what  I  say,  get  out  of 
here.' 

"Today — and  rm  not  criticizing— they 
dont  go  for  the  rod  any  more,  and  they 
are  still  raising  some  fine  kids. 

'reaching   OUT* 

"But  that  former  theory  of  life  and  living 
is  what  kept  me  from  being  an  angry  young 
man.  I  was  too  busy  reaching  out.  I  dldnt 
want  to  drive  a  cab  or  work  on  the  garbage 
truck  and  do  the  other  menial  choree  that 
I  saw  most  of  the  black  community  doing 
at  that  time. 

"I  wanted  to  accomplish  something. 

"Oh,  I  did  get  angry  at  times,  sure.  I  felt 


the  rebuff  of  the  signs  that  said  'colored' 
and  'white'  on  the  water  fountains,  and  be- 
cause of  this  I'd  never  drink  water  down- 
town. 

"And  there  were  the  benches  for  whites 
and  benches  for  colored  In  the  park,  so  I 
wouldn't  sit  on  any  of  them  rather  than  sit 
on  segregated  benches. 

"That  was  really  the  only  way  you  had  of 
fighting  segregation  at  that  time  because 
the  laws  were  not  there  to  protect  you  If 
you  attempted  to  mount  any  sort  of  violent 
protest. 

"Now  you  find  that  a  black  man  can  speak 
up  for  his  cause  anywhere  In  this  country." 

Pensacola  has  a  big  Navy  air  training  base, 
but  in  those  days  the  Navy  did  not  accept 
Negro  pilots.  Instead,  young  James  received 
a  bachelor's  degree  at  Tuskegee  Institute  in 
Alabama  and  completed  civilian  pilot  train- 
ing under  a  government-sponsored  program. 

RECEIVED  PROMOTION 

He  became  a  civilian  Instructor  In  the 
Army  Air  Corps  and  then  entered  the  corps. 
He  was  commissioned  In  1943  and  over  the 
years  served  at  many  bases  around  the  world, 
rising  to  command  and  staff  positions  and 
winning  many  decorations  and  awards. 

He  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  last 
year  and  also  was  sworn  in  as  deputy  assist- 
ant secretary  of  defense,  a  civilian  position 
that  makes  him  the  third-ranking  official  in 
the  Pentagon's  public  affairs  division. 

Despite  his  competence,  James  had  rough 
experiences  In  the  service,  but  he  also  had 
the  inner  equipmeut  to  siirvive,  grow  and 
move  up. 

For  this,  he  credits  his  parents — "strong 
patriots,"  he  says,  "who  had  less  reason  to 
keep  the  faith  than  now.  My  mother  .  .  . 
iised  to  say,  fJont  be  piut  of  the  problem. 
Always  contribute  to  the  solution.' 

"I  am  not  nonviolent.  No  fighter  pilot  Is, 
but  I  fight  for  my  country,  and  I  have  never 
been  discouraged  or  encountered  any  ob- 
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■UclM  in  th«  Air  Poree  that  I  have  nsfrsr 
OTsroom*. 

"Uj  motbar  used  to  My  things  Uk«,  'Al- 
ways perform  in  siicb  a  manner  aftd  live  your 
Uvea  In  such  a  way  tbat  you  eliminate  all 
tbe  reaaons  they  say  you're  not  ready. 

"'And  dont  be  so  busy  practicing  your 
right  to  dissent  tbat  you  forget  your  reepon- 
alblllty  to  contribute.  We  shall  proq>er  in 
proportion  as  you  contrlbote  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  our  nation.' " 

In  his  present  assignment,  James  ^Mnds 
much  time  on  the  road  making  speeches, 
especially  to  college  students.  The  letters 
flowing  back  to  his  superiors  describe  how 
powerfully  he  has  moved  his  audiences, 
young  and  old.  Negro  and  white. 

"You  can  shout  'freedom  now.'  he  often 
tells  his  listeners.  "But  first  you  need  a  place 
to  be  free  In. 

TRXNOa  CHAMOaD 

"Things  have  changed.  Progress  has  been 
made.  Tou  think  It's  tough,  black  son?  Tou 
should  have  been  with  me. 

"I  want  to  give  you  hope,  because  I  point 
out  to  you  the  progrees  that  has  been  made 
by  the  majority  of  the  falr-thlnklng  people 
of  this  nation,  no  matter  what  their  color. 
And  they  are  here,  believe  me." 

James  has  no  apology  for  his  place  In  so- 
ciety. 

'Tm  a  member  of  the  establishment  and 
proud  of  It — and  I  mean  established  order 
and  eatabllshed  Justice  within  the  law,"  he 
says. 

"rm  for  ttie  President  at  the  United 
States— and  Blchard  Nixon  Is  the  president. 
I'm  for  the  elected  head  of  my  government 
sixl  I  want  to  back  him  up.  I  h^ipen  to  be- 
lieve that  this  one  Is  doing  all  he  can  to 
effect  change. 

"I  am  a  dtlaen  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
not  a  second-class  cltlaen,  and  no  man  Is  un- 
less he  thinks  like  cme,  reasons  like  one  or 
performs  like  one. 

MT  comrrBT 

"This  Is  my  country,  and  I  believe  In  her, 
and  I  believe  In  her  flag,  and  111  defend  her, 
and  111  fight  for  her  arid  serve  her." 

His  own  career,  he  believes,  Is  proof  that 
In  this  land,  things  are  eventually  made 
right. 

"It  puts  a  lie  to  the  stories  that  you  can't 
make  it  If  you  happen  to  be  a  member  of  a 
minority  group  or  come  from  certain  sections 
of  the  country."  he  declares. 

"It's  not  as  easy  to  make  It  with  these 
handicaps,  but  I  do  say  that  In  America, 
everything  Is  possible." 

NSCBO   IMAOMM'B   CUUM   .    .    .   liSIATSS   NO    BlT- 

Toanaa — Ritchxi  Racaixa  Trk  Habo  Tssbs 

(By  Joe  Stone) 

William  Bert  Rltchey  cannot  trace  his 
ancestors,  black  or  white,  beyond  his  ma- 
ternal grandparents,  who  settled  in  La  Jolla 
before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

"I  suppose  some  of  the  white  ones  were 
French,"  said  Rltchey.  "My  mother's  father 
was  fair  and  his  name  was  Henry  Dubois.  He 
was  from  nilnola  and  he  was  a  truck  farmer 
and  owned  land  around  where  The  Bishop's 
School  Is  now." 

Rltchey's  father,  bom  in  Kentucky,  was 
an  orphan.  He  took  as  his  surname  the  name 
of  a  family  who  employed  him  out  of  an 
orphanage.  He  came  to  San  Diego  as  a  do- 
mestic for  an  Army  officer,  later  was  a  )anl- 
ux  tot  Alfred  Stahl  and  Sons,  a  crockery 
firm  here. 

Son  Bert,  one  of  a  family  of  four  boys 
and  five  girls,  was  bom  in  San  Diego  al- 
most 63  years  ago.  May  IB,  1900.  The  fam- 
ily home  waa  on  the  southwest  comer  of 
front  and  P  Streets. 


LAWCA 

Rltchey^  axicestors,  whatever  color,  passed 
along  some  desirable  genes  Including  those 
of  durablUty.  In  1948,  at  the  age  of  S9,  while 
working  fuU  time  as  a  San  Diego  police  of- 
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ficera,  Rltchey  declfled  he  wanted  to  be  a 
lawyer.  It  was  rough. 

"I  had  to  quit  twice  to  keep  from  ftunk- 
ing,"  he  said. 

In  19M,  hbw  a  sergeant,  EUtchey  decided 
at  another  ruh  at  the  law  degree  and  en- 
roUed  in  the  OsUfomla  Western  University 
Law  School.  He  w^fad  eight  hours  a  day,  five 
days  a  week  as  $  policeman  and  eight  houia 
a  day  •  •  •. 

He  got  his  Uw  a/ngnt  In  1943,  passed  the 
sUte  bar  examination  in  19M,  and  retired 
from  the  Police  Department  the  same  year. 
He  Joined  Alpha  M.  Montgomery  In  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  law.  Their  ofllcee  are  at  2878 
Imperial  Ave. 

"I  decided  to  practice  In  the  black  district 
where  I  have  lived  and  worked  most  of  my 
life,"  said  Rltchey.  "T.  decided  to  practice 
where  I  could  be  most  helpful  to  people  who 
moet  need  help." 

MAKT  POSITIONS 

Those  among  San  Diego's  three  quarters  of 
a  million  dttaena  who  have  heard  of  Bert 
Rltchey  probably  knew  him  as  a  police  ser- 
geant or,  at  present,  chairman  of  the  San 
Diego  Stadium  Authority,  or  as  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Urban  League,  or  as  a  member 
of  tho  board  of  trustees  of  Children's  Hos- 
pital, or  as  a  member  of  the  regional  advi- 
sory ooimeil  of  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

When  the  population  of  San  Diego  was 
600.000  fewer  there  were  few  names  better 
known  and,  among  Negroes,  probably  only 
the  late  Dennis  V.  Allen,  plonev  dvll  rights 
activist,  was  as  well  known. 

Rltchey,  in  the  mld-1930e,  was  a  football 
star  at  San  Diego  Blgh.  He  was  a  fullback 
whose  plunges  prodiiced  thuds  and  grunta 
which  could  be  heard  by  the  most  distant 
spectator. 

When  Rltchey,  6  feet.  1  Inch,  200  potmds, 
broke  through  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  cut 
away,  his  cleats  toased  chunks  of  turf  across 
the  sidelines.  Would-be  tacklers  got  an  arm- 
f\il  of  air  or  wished  they  had  after  encounter- 
ing the  Rltchey  straight-arm.  Many  a  high 
school  boy  decided  the  game  was  not  as  much 
fun  as  he  had  supposed. 

"He  was  the  greatest  thing  ever  to  come 
out  of  San  Diego  High,"  said  a  classmate. 
Nelson  Fisher,  turf  editor  for  The  San  Diego 
Union. 

Some  i^o  remember  Rltchey  as  Fisher 
remembers  him  may  wonder  what  happened 
to  him  as  a  football  player.  Why  dldnt  he  be- 
come famed  nationally,  a  football  Immortal, 
as  they  knew  be  could  have  been  and  as  they 
expected  him  to  be? 

Younger  ones  who  have  not  heard  of 
Rltchey  may  be  Interested.  They  can  compare 
things  as  they  were  and  as  they  are.  Among 
things  to  compare  la  the  fact  that  times  have 
changed  enough  that  the  story  can  be  told, 
and  Rltchey  Is  willing  to  tell  it.  publicly,  for 
the  first  time. 

The  publicity  department  of  Rltchey's  col- 
lege says  It  has  no  statistics  on  his  perform- 
ances other  than  one  newspaper  clipping 
which  has  one  sentence  about  him,  "Rltchey 
went  17  yards  for  a  touchdown." 

But  Fisher  has  Rltchey's  college  statistics. 

IS-TAXO  AVaSAOX 

"He  averaged  18  yards  every  time  he  got 
the  ball,"  said  the  turf  editor. 

The  defenses  of  the  finest  football  teams 
in  the  land  didn't  stop  Rltchey,  on  the  rare 
opportunities  they  had  to  try.  But  Jim  Crow 
did. 

"I  thought  I'd  finish  high  school  and  get  a 
Job,"  Rltchey  recalled.  "I  didn't  know  I  had  a 
chance  to  go  to  college." 

During  Christmas  vacation  of  bis  senior 
year  In  high  school  be  discovered  that  col- 
leges recruited  athletes,  espectaUy  football 
players,  and  gave  them  scholarships.  The  two 
state  universities  of  Oregon,  and  the  state 
universities  of  Washington,  Michigan  and 
Arixona   came   courting. 

Rltchey,  aware  now,  recalled  a  week  he  had 
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spent  at  Stanford  Unlvenlty  as  a  high  school 
track  athlete.  He  thought  It  was  the  most 
beautiful  place  he  had  seen,  and  he  wanted 
to  go  there.  He  made  inquiries. 

"Stanford  was  not  Interested  in  Negio 
athletes,  or  students."  he  said.  "I  decided  to 
go  to  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
because  they  tried  harder." 

He  had  been  so  casual  about  his  studies 
be  had  to  go  to  siunmer  school  to  get  some 
of  his  grades  up  to  college  entrance  caliber. 

As  Rltchey  recalls  now  the  only  reminder 
of  his  race  when  he  was  the  only  black  of 
his  high  school  football  team  was  the  atten- 
tion he  got  from  his  coach.  John  Perry. 

"He  was  always  looking  out  for  me."  said 
Rltchey.  "He  didn't  want  anything  to  hap- 
pen." 

What  happened  in  college  Rltchey  prefets 
now.  and  probably  always  has  preferred,  to 
dlscxias  In  calm  good  himior.  Incidents  oos 
would  Imagine  being  recaUed  with  beUowa 
of  rage  are  now  referred  to  as  tielng  em- 
barrassing. 

WOB8T   ncaAiaASSKXHT 

"The  worst  embarrassment  I  ever  had,"  be 
recalls,  "is  when  we  went  to  play  Washing- 
ton State.  The  USC  alumni  around  Pullman 
had  the  team  as  guests  at  a  dinner. 

"Just  before  we  were  to  leave  for  tbe  din- 
ner I  was  told.  'You  are  not  gotng.'  I  was 
given  96  and  told  to  take  In  a  show." 

What.  Rltchey  was  asked,  would  happen 
If  such  an  incident  occurred  now? 

"The  graduate  manager  would  be  looking 
for  another  Job,"  he  said.  He  pondered  a 
while  and  added,  "The  imlverslty  would  be 
looking  for  a  new  team. 

"None  of  the  players,  white  or  black,  would 
stand  for  it.  I  was  bom  30  years  too  soon." 

JONXS   STSIKM 

With  that  remark  Rltchey  exercised  some 
hindsight  on  tbe  wisdom  of  hts  choice  of 
USC  as  a  college.  Howard  Jones  was  tbe 
coach  and  under  his  system  the  quarter- 
back was  also  the  tailback.  He  called  signals, 
handled  the  ball  first  on  nearly  every  play 
and  carried  it  nine  plays  out  of  10. 

Since  Rltchey  was,  from  high  school  to  the 
last  quarter  be  ever  played,  an  almost  incom- 
parable ball  carrier,  he  was  a  candidate  for 
quarterback. 

"I  played  behind  all-Amerlcans  every 
year."  he  recaUs,  "and  I  was  better." 

How  can  he  be  sure  ot  a  thing  like  that? 

"It's  not  hard,"  he  said.  "I  was  bigger  and 
faster  and  I  did  better  In  practice  and  when 
I  got  in  a  game." 

But  the  world  was  not  ready  for  a  Negro 
student  in  a  major  university  to  call  signals 
for  execution  by  white  teammate*  on  the 
football  team 

DBLATXD  ACnOM 

That  would  not  h^pen  until  Sandy 
Stephens  led  the  University  of  Minnesota  to 
the  Rose  Bowl  in  the  early  1960s.  Now  USC 
has  a  Negro  quarterback.  Jimmy  Jones.  It 
happened  40.  not  30  years  after  Rltchey. 

In  1929.  Just  before  the  team  was  to  en- 
train for  Chicago  to  play  Notre  Dame,  Rltchey 
was  told  he  was  ineligible  and  would  stay 
home.  He  was  a  chemistry  major  and  his 
grades  were  up.  so  he  did  not  understand 
then,  or  when  the  team  returned  from  Chi- 
cago and  he  was  told  he  was  eligible  again. 

"They  could  have  used  him  in  Chicago," 
Fisher  recalls.  "They  lost  It,  13-12." 

COACH'S  BRTIXltXM 

In  1930  USC  beat  CallfomU  74-0  and 
Rltchey  was  the  only  USC  pUyer  who  did 
not  play.  What  happened  then  would  now  be 
called  a  oonfronuuon.  Rltchey,  old  fash- 
ioned, said,  "I  went  to  see  Howard  Jones." 

The  coach,  he  said,  told  him  he  would  never 
play  much  football  for  USC. 

"He  said."  Rltchey  rwjalls.  "tbat  he  had 
no  use  for  Negroes.  I  asked  him  about  Brlce 
Taylor,  a  Negro  who  bad  been  an  All-Amer- 
Ican  guard  at  8C  and  he  said.  'I  hate  hU 
guts.' 
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"1  asked  him  why  I  was  reemlted  and  he 
■aid,  'Because  you  cant  hurt  us  here.'" 

In  track.  Rltchey  was  a  high  hurdler. 

"Herman  Hill  was  a  high  Jxmiper  and  be 
was  black,  too."  said  Rltchey.  "I  did  the  highs 
In  14.6  and  he  could  Jump  6  feet.  4  inches. 
In  those  years  that  would  place  in  both 
•vents  In  any  meet  and  win  a  lot  of  them. 
racATHiiON  nrmxar 

"Herman  and  I  would  compete  In  the  early 
4>rlng.  In  the  diuU  meets.  Then  when  the 
weather  got  warm  and  you  had  to  do  pre- 
Umlnarles,  which  we  were  good  at  because 
«•  were  durable,  we  never  got  to  go." 

Late  In  his  college  career  Rltchey  got  In- 
terested In  tbe  decathlon,  10  grueling  events. 

"The  university  loused  me  up  on  tbat,"  he 
■aid.  One  event  was  all  he  was  allowed,  and 
no  big  national  meets. 

In  1932  Rltchey's  athletic  eUglblUty  was 
gone  but  he  was  still  In  school  and  still  keep- 
ing fit.  It  was  the  year  the  Olympic  games 
were  held  in  Los  Angeles. 

James  Bausch  of  Kansas  won  the  decath- 
lon in  these  games. 

"I  worked  out  with  Bausch  before  tbe 
Olympics,"  said  Rltchey.  "I  could  beat  him 
In  seven  of  the  10  decathlon  events.  He  was 
better  in  the  shot,  discus  and  pole  vault.  I 
think,  with  some  work.  I  could  have  beat  him 
In  the  vault." 

NBVXB  riNISHXD 

Rltchey  never  finished  at  USC. 

He  was  married  In  1933.  He  and  his  wife. 
Ruth,  now  Uve  In  La  Mesa.  They  have  no 
children. 

Until  1936.  he  worked  as  a  deputy  sheriff 
and  social  worker  in  San  Diego,  then  Joined 
the  Police  Department. 

"I  Intended  to  work  six  months,  save  my 
money  and  go  back  to  USC  and  finish."  he 
said.  Instead,  he  was  on  the  department  28 
years. 

COLOB  BUND 

He  walked  a  )>eat.  He  used  his  background 
in  chemistry  to  help  set  up  a  crime  labora- 
tory. He  took  the  first  oolw^  plct\ires  ever 
admitted  as  evidence  in  a  murder  trial  in 
San  Diego  County. 

He  foiind  some  preJu<Uce  on  the  depart- 
ment, practically  none  among  the  citizens 
of  tbe  city. 

"When  a  person  is  in  trouble  and  needs  a 
policeman,"  be  said,  "they  are  glad  to  see 
the  uniform  or  the  badge  and  they  do  not 
care  about  the  oolor  of  the  skin. 

"When  Ed  Dieckman  was  head  of  homicide, 
I  was  a  detective  and  I  worked  all  over  town. 
Later,  as  a  sergeant  in  homicide.  I  did  detec- 
tive work  but  I  also  was  assigned  to  work 
with  minorities— community  relations." 

It  appctfently  never  occurred  to  Rltchey 
to  be  bitter,  to  let  bitterness  be  an  excuse 
for  failure  or  to  carry  a  grudge  against  USC. 
He  returns  often  to  the  campus. 

He  sees  blacks  on  the  football  team,  in 
the  band,  marching  with  tbe  university  drill 
and  pep  organizations — black  men  and  black 
women. 

"DOBS  PAm" 

Some  of  the  black  football  and  track  ath- 
letes are  San  Diegans  who  are  at  USC  on 
his  advice.  He  is  a  recruiter.  They  are  there, 
the  saying  now  is.  because  someone  paid 
"dues." 

"Jackie  Robinson,  of  course,  and  people 
like  him.  are  the  well  known  examples." 
Rltchey  said,  "but  we  all  helped.  Just  by 
g(Mng  and  sticking  it  out,  even  If  things 
weren't  like  we  thought  they  would  be." 

The  whole  world  Is  conscious  now,  said 
Rltchey.  and  the  white  public  is  willing  now 
to  recognize  the  right  to  citizenship  for  all. 

"The  black,  he  has  an  opportunity  If  he 
is  willing  to  w«rk,"  said  Rltchey. 

Rltchey  Is  too  thrUled  to  have  had  a  little 
part  In  it  to  harbor  grudges.  He  even  says, 
with  such  conviction  hell  argue  about  it 
with  detractors: 

"Howard  Jones  was  a  great  football  ooaeb." 
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SOVIET  MnJTART  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT— PART  m 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or    «*tM*IIMIIKai'T« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  HARRTNOTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
two  previous  discussions,  both  printed  in 
the  CoNGRXssioNAL  RscoRD  on  July  31. 
1971— pages  28572-28584  and  28636- 
28645 — I  have  presented  materials  con- 
cerning comparative  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can military  technology.  Today  I  con- 
tinue this  series  of  explorations  of  the 
"R.  b  D.  Gap"  alleged  by  the  Defense 
Department. 

Dr.  John  Foster's  statement  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  in  March  of 
this  year,  abbreviated  and  expressionis- 
tic  as  it  was,  contained  the  most  exten- 
sive public  discussion  to  that  date  of 
DOD's  estimates  of  Soviet  military 
R.  b  D.  expenditures  and  output.  Dr. 
Foster,  to  be  sure,  painted  the  gruesome 
picture  of  the  Soviet  threat — ever  ex- 
panding, purposeful,  and  darkly  omi- 
nous— that  has  historically  proven  so  ef- 
fective in  moving  Members  of  Congress 
to  vote  the  funds  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment desires. 

The  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  did  state  that: 

I  consider  this  problem  to  be  of  such  im- 
portance that  I  urge  you  to  make  your  own 
assessment  of  the  comparative  levels  of  tbe 
UjS.  and  Soviet  military  R&D  efforts  and  of 
the  probable  significance  of  a  substantial 
disparity  In  the  Soviets'  favor. 

I  have  responded  to  Dr.  Foster's  urg- 
ings  and,  despite  the  limitations  of  time 
and  resources  available  to  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  the  continued  and 
probably  unjustified  classification  of  the 
relevant  DOD  and  CIA  studies,  I  have 
attempted  to  make  my  own  assessment 
and  to  stimulate  further  open  discussion. 

A  series  of  questions  that  I  presented 
to  Dr.  Poster  during  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearings  on  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  have  elicited  the 
most  extensive  description  yet  publicly 
available  of  DOD's  data  and  methodol- 
ogy in  estimating  Soviet  military  R.  &  D. 
and  making  comparisons  with  the  United 
States  and  projections  into  the  future. 
I  congratulate  Dr.  Foster  and  his  asso- 
ciates for  gradually  surfacing  this  in- 
formation but  we  nonmembers  of  "the 
intelligence  community"  require  sub- 
stantially more  materials  that  can  be 
openly  available  to  independent  experts 
before  we  can  realistically  be  expected 
to  make  our  "own  assessments  of  the 
comparative  levels  of  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  miUtary  R.  k  D.  efforts."  to 
quote  Dr.  Poster's  words. 

Urgings  that  we  conduct  our  own  eval- 
uations have  a  hollow  ring  when,  for  ex- 
ample, the  agent  of  Congress,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflQce,  is  denied  access 
to  DOD's  supporting  documentation  of 
Its  estimates  of  the  Soviet  Union's  mili- 
tary-related R.  b  D.  budgets. 

I  have  asked  the  Stockholm  Interna- 
tional Peace  Research  Institute  to  com- 
ment on  both  Dr.  Foster's  March  1971 
statement  and  on  his  tmswers  to  the 
questions  that  I  submitted  to  him.  The 
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memorandums  that  Randall  Forsberg  of 
SIPRI  has  prepared  indicate  both  tbe 
controversial  nature  of  many  of  DOD's 
assertions  and  the  need  for  further  dis- 
closure by  DOD  by  the  bases  and  logic 
behind  its  asserticais.  I  have  previously 
inserted  in  the  Rbcord  SIPRI's  excellent 
seminal  critique  of  UJS.  estimates  of  So- 
viet expenditures  for  military  research. 
At  this  point  in  the  Rxcoko  I  request  that 
the  materials  to  which  I  have  referred 
today  be  printed  in  order  that  they  may 
receive  wider  distribution  and  discussion: 

ExcxRPTs   CoNcxaiaNO   SonxT   Miutaxt 

(By  Mr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.) 

B.  The  Soviet  technological  challenge 

Secretary  Laird  noted  the  Soviet's  Increas- 
ing effort  to  achieve  military  technological 
superiority.  For  several  years  our  analysts 
have  -watched  the  growing  Soviet  commit- 
ment to  militarily  related  R&D  with  increas- 
ing concern.  While  our  BAD  spending  In  this 
area  has  leveled  out  and  then  declined  In  re- 
cent years,  the  Soviets  have  continued  to  in- 
crease their  expenditures  at  a  rate  of  about 
10  percent  per  year,  according  to  calculations. 
In  previous  testimony,  I  have  expressed  con- 
cern about  these  trends  and  emphasized  that 
this  situation  would  be  watched  carefully 
and  reported  to  you.  Qentlemen.  tbe  Soviet 
thrust  In  this  area  has  not  stopped.  It  con- 
tinues, and  we  must  now  realistically 
acknowledge  that  their  effort  In  military 
R&D  is  significantly  larger  than  ours.  Our 
best  estimates  are  that  this  differential  is 
now  equivalent  to  some  $3  billion  a  year  In 
terms  of  1968  dollars.  We  understand  also 
that,  if  these  treiKls  continue,  tbe  greater 
Soviet  effort  could  provide  the  US.SJl.  and 
Its  allies  with  weapon  systems  that  will  be 
superior  to  ours  and  those  of  our  allies  I  I 
consider  this  problem  to  be  of  such  impor- 
tance that  I  urge  you  to  make  your  own  as- 
sessment of  the  comparative  levels  of  the 
VS.  and  Soviet  military  R&D  efforts  and  of 
the  probable  significance  of  a  substantial  dis- 
parity m  the  Soviets'  favor. 

Most  people  have  the  feeling  that  som^ow 
the  larger  Soviet  effcart  in  militarg  R&D  can 
be  oompensated  for  by  the  larger  American 
total  national  R&D  expenditures.  Our  R&O 
in  tbe  non-defense  sector,  however,  evoi 
though  large  and  Important  to  the  nation.  Is 
not  oriented  to,  or  motivated  by,  defense 
needs.  To  be  siu«,  our  civil  Industrial  R&D 
base  can  and  will  contribute  to  defense  In 
the  case  of  a  prolonged  emergency,  but  It 
cannot  provide  now  for  the  engineering  of 
major  weapon  systems,  prototyping,  or  test 
and  evaluation.  These  areas  account  for  the 
lion's  share  of  the  military  R&D  budget.  In 
other  words,  civil  R&D  In  the  U.S.  does  con- 
tribute to  defense  needs,  but  not  at  all  In 
ways  sufficient  to  compensate  for  a  larger 
Soviet  defense  R&D  effort. 

In  many  areas,  the  results  of  the  Soviet 
thrust  In  military  R&D  are  already  becoming 
visible  to  us.  We  now  find  our  forces  threat- 
ened in  new  ways  in  several  mission  areas. 
For  Instance,  fundamental  to  our  national 
defense  policies  is  the  ability  to  deliver  tacti- 
cal forces  overseas.  Since  any  sustained  ef- 
fort requires  that  most  of  the  transporta- 
tion be  provided  by  ships,  we  must  have  the 
abUlty  to  successfully  counter  Soviet  sea 
forces.  This  mission  Is  Jeopardized  by  a 
large,  growing,  and  innovative  Soviet  fieet, 
which  Includes: 

Surface  ships  and  submarines  equipped 
with  sea-sklmmlng  cruise  missiles  with 
ranges  up  to  several  hundred  miles:  these 
units  are  capable  of  sinking  surface  trans- 
ports from  standoff  positions; 

A  growing  number  of  quieter  nuclear  sub- 
marines that  make  ASW  much  more  difficult 
and  add  to  an  already  large  Soviet  submarine 
force; 

In  the  areas  of  land  and  air  warfare.  So- 
viet technological  competence  la  exblbitad 
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In  formlrtaMe  imw  tAduolquaa  ot  air  defenae 
deploymenU.  racb  as  tboM  present  In  Egypt, 
In  their  leadersblp  pwltton  In  the  develop- 
ment of  heavy  lift  bellcoptera,  and  the  emer- 
gence of  new  fighter  aircraft. 

The  future  suffldeney  of  otir  strategic 
deterrent  Is  also  threatened  by  such  derelop- 
menta  In  the  Soviet  Union  as: 

the  aoirtofs  large  ICBM  force,  particular- 
ly the  as-S  with  Its  large  payload  and  potMi- 
Uai  ICBV  ciqwblUty, 

missiles  aboard  the  growing  number  of  T- 
claas  submarines, 
a  large  and  growing  air  defense  system,  and 
an  Improving  potential  for  ballistic  missile 
defense. 

It  would  seem  that  the  mlasUes  Ukely  to  be 
placed  In  the  new  type  of  large  slloe  will 
add  to  the  threat  to  our  strategic  forces. 
In  addition,  further  technological  Improve- 
ments In  tactical  areas,  such  as  ASW  and 
air  defense,  are  likely  to  reflect  new  problems 
for  our  strategic  forces. 

Today,  while  our  R&D  level  of  effort  Is  now 
smaller,  we  believe  that  the  United  States 
is  still  technologicaily  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union — ahead  on  quality  of  weapons — ^by 
perhaps  a  to  3  years  on  the  average.  // 
present  trends  continue,  however,  the  larg- 
er and  Increasing  Soviet  effort  co\ild  result 
In  the  following: 

The  Soviet  Union  could  assume  tech- 
nological superiority  In  military  research 
and  development  in  the  latter  half  of  this 
decade.  This  superiority  might  be  observable 
by  the  mld-igTCs  through  the  appearance 
of  unexpected  prototype  military  systems 
which.  If  produced,  could  make  major  VB. 
weapon  systems  obsolete  in  the  late  1970's. 
The  new  slloe  may  be  an  early  first  example 
of  results  of  the  incremental  Soviet  effort. 

The  present  relative  trends  In  quality. 
coupled  with  the  comparable  trends  In  quan- 
tity— Indicated  by  relative  numbers  of  Im- 
proved weapons  deployed — could  seriously 
Jeopardize  the  VS.  margin  of  security  In  the 
1975-1985  time  period. 

"  Recovery  from  such  a  loss  of  U.8.  tech- 
nological leadership  would  require  enormous 
expenditures  over  many  years — years  of  grave 
risk  to  our  national  margin  of  safety. 

I  do  not  believe — and  do  not  mean  to  Im- 
ply— that  the  foregoing  trends,  while  omi- 
nous, are  rufflcient  Justification  for  an  effort 
to  match  the  Soviets  dollar  for  dollar  In  FT 
1972.  The  infusion  of  $3  billion  Into  our 
military  R&D  budget  next  year  could  not 
be  efficiently  assimilated.  We  should  not  be 
under  any  illusion,  however,  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  U.S.  FT  1971  program  level 
can  prevent  the  Soviets  from  assuming  tech- 
nological leadership  if  their  present  trend 
continues.  The  budget  request  presented  here 
will  not  close  the  gap,  but  it  Is  an  optimum 
level  under  realistic  guidelines. 

a.  ASSBSaKXKT  OF  KCLATIVK  XT.8./U.8.SJL  TSCH- 
NOLOdCAI.   OTOKT 

Turning  now  from  the  svunmary  of  my 
statement  to  the  supporting  details,  I  would 
like  to  dlscusa  the  reasons  for  our  ooooem 
today  about  the  general  level  of  the  U.S. 
Defense  KDT  ft  E  effort. 

One  of  our  most  serious  concerns  is  an  ap- 
parent Soviet  challenge  in  outright  invest- 
ment rate  in  defense  RDT  A  E.  This  kind  of 
challenge  is  difficult  for  most  people  to  ac- 
cept as  a  reality.  We  are  \ised  to  being  ahead 
technologically,  whether  It  Is  In  weapon 
systems  or  In  automobiles,  commwelal  tele- 
vision, or  home  appliances.  It  is  hard  for  an 
American  who  knows  the  Soviet  standard 
of  living  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment oould  mount  an  across-the-board  chal- 
lenge to  the  United  States  In  military  tech- 
nology. As  a  people,  we  tend  to  discount  the 
ICBlTs.  which  arent  readily  visible  to  the 
American  public,  and  the  unmanned  landing 
on  Venus,  which  seems  weak  compared  to 
o«ir  manned  landings  on  the  moon.  Because 
the  United  States  InvesU  more  In  R&D  na- 
tionally (soma  tas  bUllon  m  FT  1971).  it  Is 
hard  for  some  people  to  baliere  thai  tha 
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weaker  Soviet  total  Investment  of  more  than 
$20  billion  could  present  a  significant  threat 
to  our  national  sectulty.  We  again  tend  to 
discount  past  Soviet  "firsts."  such  as  space 
vehicles  and  large  boosters  for  ICBMs.  by 
which  Soviet  concentration  In  limited  areas 
has  produced  technological  leadership  in 
the  past — at  least,  for  a  while. 

The  seriousness  of  a  Soviet  challenge  in 
RDT&E  Investment  rate  really  turns  on 
whether  the  Soviets  can  accomplish  across 
the  board  what  they  have  done  occasionally 
In  the  pest  in  limited  areas.  Whether  they  can 
or  not  depends  upon  their  itatlonal  will  to 
use  resources  avaUable  to  them. 

To  Judge  their  national  will,  we  can  look 
at  their  history.  Science  and  technology  have 
been  vital  In  Soviet  Communist  thinUng 
since  Lenin.  Being  behind  In  military  tech- 
nology has  hurt  the  Soviets  In  the  past,  and 
they  have  used  R&D  to  better  their  position. 
Alone  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  they 
successfully  took  on  the  United  States  In 
space  technology.  Decisions  were  made  to 
sacrifice  on  the  national  standard  of  living 
in  order  to  invest  in  R&D  for  atomic  energy, 
space,  and  military  obJecUves.  The  planning 
and  allocation  of  national  resources  have  re- 
flected long-term  steadiness  of  purpose — the 
steady  expansion  of  military  and  space 
RDT&K  matching  the  growth  of  the  Soviet 
economy  and  the  conversion  from  an  agricul- 
tural to  an  industrial  society. 

In  some  ways,  it  is  more  accurate  to  say 
that  the  Soviet  RDT&E  investment  rate  chal- 
lenge— considering  the  military  and  space 
investments  lumped  together — is  unchanged, 
rather  than  that  a  new  challenge  has  ap- 
peared. The  change  is  the  Soviet's  ret\im 
to  allocating  RDT&E  growth  to  the  military 
sector,  after  a  period  of  about  6  years  in 
which  the  growth  went  into  the  space  sector. 
In  the  United  States,  meanwhile,  R&D  growth 
has  gone  Into  the  civilian  sectors,  public  and 
private.  The  steadily  widening  difference  In 
the  military  RDT&E  Investment  rate  of  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  since  1968  might  not 
even  be  recognized  by  a  Soviet  planner  as 
a  "new"  Soviet  challenge  to  the  U.S.  Jumping 
ahead  a  bit  In  this  presentation,  the  Soviet 
RDT&K  effort  Is  now  apparently  sufficiently 
high  that,  without  further  Increases,  the 
Soviets  could  pass  us  in  military  technology 
by  the  mid-1970's.  This  means,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Soviet  planners  could  assign 
future  RDT&E  growth  to  the  civilian  sector 
and  stUl  reach  military  technological  su- 
premacy by  the  mld-1970's.  Soviet  consumer 
pressures,  in  other  words,  do  not  have  to  be 
put  off  indefinitely. 

This  brings  us  to  a  comparison  of  Soviet 
and  U.6.  resources  allocated  to  military 
RDT&E. 

In  order  to  mount  a  technological  challenge 
to  the  United  SUtes,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  Soviets  to  Increase  the  number  of 
technlcaUy  qualified  people  available,  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  and  quantity  of  laboratory 
and  engineering  facilities,  and  to  increase  the 
amount  of  money  devoted  to  their  military 
research  and  development  efforts.  Indef>end- 
ent  studies  Indicate  that  these  steps  have 
been  and  are  continuing  to  be  taken. 

First,  the  people:  Results  of  a  study  per- 
formed by  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
show  that  the  U.8.SJI.  Increased  the  number 
of  higher  education  graduates  in  the  fields  of 
engineering  and  natural  sciences  (mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry,  etc.)  from  14S,000 
in  1960  to  247,000  In  1970:  the  U.S.  gradu- 
ated 83,000  In  1960  and  142,000  In  1970.  It  U 
estimated  that  by  1976  the  comparable  grad- 
uates wlU  be  359,000  for  the  U.S.SJI.  and 
181,000  for  the  U.S.  I  have  noted  these  trends 
before.  They  are  continuing. 

Information  obtained  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  indicates  that  In  1968  the  Soviet 
Union  had  almost  one  and  one-half  times  as 
many  qualified  scientists  and  engineers  em- 
ployed In  research  and  development  as  the 
United  SUtes  (745,000  compared  with  616.- 
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000)  and  that  this  disparity  Is  contlnulos  ta 
Increase.  • 

Next,  the  faculties:  Studies  performed  by 
the  Air  Force  Foreign  Technology  DlvlaloQ 
indicate  that  the  Soviets  have  continued  to 
Improve  the  quality  and  number  of  their  ma- 
Jor  research  faclUties.  The  United  States  U 
not  making  such  Improvementa.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  of  our  lalxwatory  and  other  pj^d 
fadliUes  are  declining  becatise  of  lack  of  ef- 
fective use. 

TtM  third  major  resource  required  to 
achieve  technological  leadership  is  funding 
Our  conclusions  pertaining  to  fiscal  inputs 
are  based  largely  on  the  result  of  studiv, 
begun  several  years  ago.  which  analyzed  So- 
Viet  budgets  In  terms  of  U.S.  dollar  equiv- 
alents for  apace  and  defense-related  research 
and  development.  These  studies  show  a 
steady  Increase  in  Soviet  RDT&E  investment. 
miUtarj/  plus  space,  beginning  In  the  early 
IMP'S-  Through  1965  the  average  annual 
growth  exceeded  10  percent,  and  since  1965 
It  has  averaged  about  8  percent. 

In  the  early  1960'8  the  roughly  10-petcent 
growth  each  year,  which  prevlo\isly  had  t>een 
applied  solely  to  military  technology,  was  ap- 
plied Instead  to  civil  space  technology,  until 
the  latter  reached  a  level  of  roughly  5  bil- 
lion in  equivalent  U.S.  dollars,  after  which 
the  growth  was  again  i^>plied  to  military 
technology.  The  8-percent  growth  in  total 
RDT&E  in  1968.  When  appUed  only  to  the 
military  portion  which  was  in  equivalent  UA 
dollars  about  $7  billion,  means  about  a  16- 
percent  growth  rate  per  year  In  military 
RDT&E  alone.  VS.  military  RDT&E  funding 
during  the  poet-1968  period  had  been  ^>- 
proxlmately   constant. 

As  a  result  of  the  divergent  trends.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  year  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
devoting  about  40  to  60  percent  more  in 
equivalent  effort  to  mlUtary  R&D  than  the 
U.S.  This  additional  effort  amounts  to  about 
3  billion  in  equivalent  U.S.  dollars. 

This  analytic  work  is  an  impressive  pio- 
neering attempt  to  help  resolve  questions 
about  comparative  VS./VSSSt.  efforts  in 
defense  research  and  development.  The  data 
presented,  even  with  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  converting  "defense  rubles"  to 
dollars  and  the  Soviet  budget  concealments, 
are  believed  to  be  accurate  to  within  10 
to  20  percent. 

Since  analyses  of  resource  Inputs  to  re- 
search and  development  cannot  address  the 
question  of  whether  these  resources  are  used 
effectively,  last  year  we  initiated  a  study  to 
compare  the  relative  military  and  space  tech- 
nological outputs  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  this  study,  we  compared  the  date  on 
which  each  nation  had  the  option  to  pro- 
duce a  given  comparable  weapon  system;  for 
example,  in  1968  the  Polaris  boat  was  consid- 
ered to  have  a  5-year  technological  lead  over 
the  comparable  T-class  submarine. 

By  making  many  8U(^  comparisons  over 
intervals.  It  was  possible  to  follow  tech- 
nological changes  over  time  and  thus  deter- 
mine how  many  years  it  took  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  reach  given  levels  of  U.S.  technology. 
The  findings  of  this  net  technical  assess- 
ment were  as  follows: 

Both  countries  had  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  major  systems  under  advanced  (vis- 
ible) development. 

While  the  technological  lead  time  in  years 
changed  for  individual  major  weapon  sys- 
tems and  even  for  major  weapon-system 
categories  on  the  average  the  United  States 
retained  its  2-  to  3-year  technological  lead 
In  military  systems. 

In  space  technology,  the  VS.  advanced  Its 
technological  lead  by  several  years. 

These  findings  are  probably  no  real  sur- 
prise to  the  members  of  this  Committee. 
Thinking  back,  you  may  recall  that  we  were 
ahead  and  stayed  that  way  in  most  military 
systenas  and  that  we  pulled  sharply  ahead  in 
space  systems  during  that  time  period. 
There  is  a  clear  correlation  between  this 
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net  technical  assessment  and  the  resource 
comparisons  for  the  same  time  period,  which 
show  that:  , 

Both  countries  had  about  the  same  mUl- 
tary  RDT&E  budget. 

After  a  development  lead  time  is  consid- 
ered, the  payoff  in  weapons  quaUty  serana 
commensurate  with  level  of  effort  In  both 

""we  stui  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  to  refine 
these  ccanpartsons,  but  I  beUeve  that,  give  tw 
take  10  or  20  percent,  the  funding  picture  la 
also  a  picture  of  expected  resulto.  TUa  leads 
to  any  serious  concern  about  the  post  !»«»- 

Though  our  best  Judgment  is  that  the 
United  States  still  U  technologically  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  Union  by  perhi^w  2  to  3  years 
in  most  major  areas,  the  trends  should  give 
aU  of  lis  cause  for  grave  concern.  They  indi- 
cate that.  If  present  relative  trends  were  to 
continue:  ,^  ., 

Starting  about  1971  we  co\Ud  reasonably 
expect  several  technological  surprises  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  assume  techno- 
logical superiority  in  mlUtary  research  and 
development  in  the  middle  of  this  decade. 

US  recovery  from  such  a  loss  of  tech- 
nological leadership  would  not  be  feasible 
without  entffmous  expenditures  over  many 
years — and  without  grave  risk  meanwhile  of 
losing  our  national  margin  of  safety. 

The  analytic  estimates  indicate  that  the 
Soviets  are  doing  an  equivalent  of  some  $3 
billion  worth  more  than  we  are  doing  In 
RDT&E,  and  that,  if  we  remain  level  while 
the  Soviets'  RDT&E  continues  to  Increase, 
they  wUl  be  ahead  by  stiU  more  In  future 

years. 

It  is  too  early  for  us  to  tell  how  the  Soviets 
are  allocating  their  additional  available 
effort  If  we  assume  they  are  partly  aware 
of  potential  U.S.  vulnerablee.  we  can  predict 
some  of  the  more  logical  choices,  some  of 
which  lie  in  the  area  of  naval  warfare. 

It  is  usefiil  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
should  be  concerned  about  losing  techno- 
logical leadership. 

Why  do  we  need  the  lead  any  more  than 
the  Soviets?  That  U,  why  not  settle  for  tech- 
nological parity  or  inferiority? 

Even  assuming  that  this  comparison  with 
the  Soviets  Is  correct,  what  should  we  do 
about  it?  It  isn't  dear  that  just  adding  $3 
biUlon  to  the  VS.  mUtlary  RDT&E  budget 
would  make  sense.  What  should  be  the 
programs,  and  why? 

To  address  the  question  of  the  significance 
to  us  of  technological  parity  or  inferiority, 
the  essence  of  the  matter  lies  In  the  sharp 
differences  in  the  secrecy  levels  of  U.S.  and 
UJ3-3JI.  RDT&E  Their  secrecy  prevents  ua 
from  obtaining  information  on  early  Soviet 
R&D  efforts  and,  in  particular,  on  their  deci- 
sions to  initiate  prototype  development. 
Those  decisions  typically  precede  the  appear- 
ance of  a  prototype  in  conspicuous  testing 
(or  in  a  Moscow  May  Day  Parade)  by  3  to 
4  years.  I  might  add  that  it  frequenUy  Ukes 
several  years  more  before  criUcal  aspects  of 
a  prototype  are  understood. 

If  we  are  to  be  ready  with  an  appropriate 
response,  the  development  of  either  a  coun- 
ter weapon  or  a  simUar  one.  we  must  be  able 
to,  (I)  understand  the  Soviet  system.  (2) 
conceive  a  counter  system,  (3)  develop  and, 
as  necessary,  demonstrate  the  counter  sys- 
tem: and  (4)  provide  the  option  to  produce 
such  counter  systems  twfore  Soviet  produc- 
tion coiUd  seriously  upset  the  force  balance. 
Such  a  UJS.  posture  requires  not  only  a 
reasonable  breadth  of  exploratory  and  ad- 
vanced deveiopment  but  also  enough  tech- 
nological lead  to  compensate  for  the  time  it 
takes  to  recognize  and  reapond  to  the  Soviet 
challenge. 

On  the  soviet  side,  our  openness  in  mUltary 
RDT&E.  and  particularly  our  open  discus- 
sions and  decisions  on  whether  or  not  to 
Initiate  prototype  development,  i>ermlta  tha 
Soviets  to  be  more  selective  and  to  foUow  our 
technology    reUUvely    easUy— though    they 
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might  not  be  able  to  develop  weapons  proto- 
types for  several  years  thereafter.  Hence, 
technological  parity  or  Inferiority  In  the 
United  States,  coupled  with  strict  secrecy  on 
prototype  develt^ment  decisions  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  would  provide  a  real  and  sub- 
stantive advantage  to  the  Soviets. 

This  secrecy  advantage,  in  a  situation  of 
technological  parity,  would  permit  the  So- 
vleta  to  get  the  Jump  on  the  U.S.  in  the  sub- 
sequent steps  of  production  and  dei^oyment. 
Experience  has  taught  lis  that  attempting  to 
reduce  lead-time  advantage  by  crash  pro- 
duction and  deployment  Is  very  risky  and 
expensive. 

In  short,  technological  leadership  is  essen- 
tial for  the  VS.,  given  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  society. 

The  next  point  to  address  is  the  question 
of  what  we  should  do  about  the  level  of  our 
military  RDT&E  budget.  One  solution  to  the 
problems  posed  by  the  net  technical  aaeess- 
ment  might  be  to  match  the  Soviet  commit- 
ment by  the  infusion  of  equivalent  funds 
into  our  FT  1972  budget.  We  are  not  recom- 
mending such  a  solution  for  even  if  It  were 
fiscally  realistic,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
such  an  Increase  would  necessarUy  redress 
the  situation.  We  could  not  prudently  and 
efflclenUy  utUize  such  an  increase  this  next 
fiscal  year  on  existing  programs.  In  addition, 
we  presently  do  not  have  knowledge  of  Soviet 
programs  In  the  pre-prototype  and  pre-test- 
Ing  stages;  thus  we  cannot  Initiate  programs 
to  counter  them.  Nevertheless,   we  cannot 
afford  simply  to  Ignore  the  warning  relayed. 
In  recognizing  these  facts,  we  have  taken 
the    atUtude    that    the    disparity    in    VS./ 
VSSSt.  efforts  Is  a  warning  to  alert  us  to 
potential  dangers  in  future  years,  and  It  la 
a    demand    to    ensure    that    our    mlUtary 
RDT&E  effort  is  properly  structured  to  mini- 
mize these  dangers. 

Thus,  we  have  restructured  our  programs. 
We  have  added  money  In  key  areas  to  give 
programs  the  necessary  initiative  to  iMt>vlde 
for  our  security.  In  addition,  we  have  re- 
duced, or  completely  canceUed,  certain  other 
programs  which  we  simply  oould  not  include 
in  this  request  because  of  fiscal  reaUtles. 
These  changes  have  strengthened  our  total 
programs;  however,  they  are  at  best  an  In- 
terim solution.  This  process  of  change  and 
restructuring  must  continue  for  the  next 
several  years  as  more  Information  about  the 
Soviet  developments  becomes  available  and 
as  new  programs  which  offer  initiatives  to 
meet  the  challenge  evolve. 

Important  as  it  is  to  restructure  and  re- 
order our  programs  to  Insure  that  they  are 
strong,  we  also  must  recognize  that  if  pres- 
ent trends  continue  the  Soviet  commitment 
will  require  us  to  meet  this  challenge  by  sub- 
stantially Increasing  our  cxirrent  level  of 
effort,  if  we  are  to  maintain  technological 
leadership  and  minimize  the  dangers  to  our 
national  security. 
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in  the  1972  DOD  RDT&E  posture  state- 
ment of  mlUtary  R&D  funds  and  level 
of  mlUtary  techncrfogy  In  the  Soviet 
Union 


L  on    the   aXLlABnJTT    OF   THE    ESTMATES 

1.  Dr.  I^)■ter  says,  concerning  the  1972 
estimates  of  Soviet  mlUtary  R&D  and  space 
expenditures:  "The  data  presented,  even  with 
the  problems  associated  with  oonvMtlng 
•defence  rubles'  to  doUars  and  tiie  Soviet 
budget  ooncealmenu,  are  beUeved  to  be  ac- 
curate to  within  10  to  20  percent." 

Kstimates  of  the  level  and  trend  of  Soviet 
mlUtary  R&D  and  space  expenditures  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Foeter  in  the  1970  and  1971 
posture  statements  and  accompanying  hear- 
ings were  also  said  to  have  a  10  to  20  percent 
margin  at  error. 


The  revisions  made  between  the  most 
recent  estimates  and  the  earUer  ones  indi- 
cate, however,  that  the  earUer  estUnates  were 
not  reliable  to  within  10  to  20  percent:  The 
current  estimates  of  the  grototh  ot  Soviet 
mlUtary  B&D  and  space  expendlturee  dur- 
ing the  1960b  are  about  10  percent  a  year 
through  1966,  and  about  8  p»cent  annuaUy 
since  then.  Last  year,  it  was  suggested  that 
Soviet  mlUtary  R&D  and  space  expenditures 
had  grown  by  about  X3  percent  annuaUy 
over  the  entire  decade  of  the  19608,  and  that 
t.hu  rate  had  not  diminished  in  recent  years. 
The  drop  In  the  estimates  of  the  growth 
rate  for  recent  years,  from  13  percent  an- 
nuaUy to  only  8  percent  annuaUy,  represents 
a  40  percent  reduction  in  the  estimates  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of  Soviet  mlUtiffy  R&D 
and  q>ace  expenditure. 

This  change,  and  the  evidence  about  budg- 
et analysis  as  a  method  ot  obtaining  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  military  R.  &  D.  funda, 
suggest  that  a  statement  that  the  margin  of 
error  for  the  current  estimates  is  only  10  to 
20  percent  cannot  be  justified. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  DOD  estimates  of 
the  relative  level  of  mUitary  technology  in 
the  United  Stotes  and  the  Soviet  Union,  It 
Is  important  to  note  that  the  theoretical 
problems  of  output  measurement  are  tre- 
mendous. The  weapons  produced  by  the  two 
countries  are  not  alike,  and  the  composition 
of  the  armories  differs.  This  means  that  there 
must  be  very  difficult  problems  of  "weight- 
ing" involved  in  trying  to  arrive  at  an  aver- 
age lead-time  for  all  weapons.  In  addition, 
the  capabUltles  of  Soviet  weapons,  the 
standards  and  capacities  of  their  compo- 
nents, and  so  on,  are  not  known  In  detaU; 
and  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  on  the 
question  of  the  tlmea  at  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  In  fact  had  the  technical  capa- 
bUity  to  produce  various  weapons. 

Confidence  in  resulta  of  the  kind  of  out- 
put analysis  described  by  Dr.  Foeter  could 
not.  therefore,  be  warranted  without  a  f*r 
more  detaUed  description  than  that  pro- 
vided in  the  posture  statement,  of  the  evi- 
dence, assumptions  and  methods  used  In  the 
analysis.  ,^     , 

3.  The  reliablUty  of  the  overaU  result  of 
the  output  analysis — ^that,  during  an  un- 
specified period  in  the  1960s,  the  United 
States  retained  a  constant  lead  of,  on  aver- 
age, 2-3  years  in  mUitary  technology — Is, 
furthermore,  caUed  into  question  by  the  very 
low  figure  given  for  the  U.S.  lead. 

In  the  single  example  given  In  the  pos- 
ture statement  of  a  lead-time  comparison 
between  a  U.S.  weapon  system  and  a  "com- 
parable" Soviet  system,  it  is  suggested  that 
in  1968  the  Polaris  submarine  had  a  5-year 
lead  over  the  Soviet  T-class  submarine.  Evi- 
dence presented  in  the  1969/70  SIPRI  Tear- 
book  (pp.  42-43)  suggests  a  7-8  year  lead. 

There  is.  In  addition,  a  good  deal  of  VS. 
evidence  which  suggests  that  at  various 
times  during  the  19606.  the  U.S.  lead  in.  for 
example,  ICBM  accuracy,  ASW  bottom- 
mounted  systems,  computer  technology,  or 
tactical  aircraft  capabUlty,  was  more  of  the 
order  of  5-10  years,  than  2-3  years. 

SIPRI  does  not  have  the  resources  to  vm- 
dertake  a  comparative  analysis  of  total  out- 
put of  new  weapons.  In  view  of  the  exam- 
plea  of  longer  lead  times  for  major  aspects 
of  mUitary  technology  which  are  avaUable, 
however,  a  great  deal  more  evidence  would 
be  required  to  support  the  DOD  estimates  of 
an  advantage  of  only  2-3  years. 

4.  Attention  la  drawn,  in  the  posture 
statement,  to  a  "correlation"  between  (a) 
the  results  of  the  comparative  technological 
assessment,  which  are  said  to  show  that  the 
rate  of  advance  In  mlUtary  technology  in 
the  UJS.  and  Soviet  Union  has  been  the  same 
over  an  unspecified  period  in  the  19608,  and 
(b)  the  estimates  of  relative  mUltary  R.  &  D. 
expenditures,  which  are  suggested  to  have 
been  roughly  equal  and  roughly  constant 
over  the  same  period.  There  is  a  fairly  clear 
implication  that  this  'correlation"  lends 
greater  reliablUty  to  both  the  technological 
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ent   una   the  «BtlmatM  of  military 
R.  *  O.  ejqxiMlitiire  for  tbe  Soviet  Union. 

A  (floear  look  *t  Dr.  Poster's  eaOnuttaa  re- 
veals that  the  O^iires  for  Soviet  military 
RAD  expezullture  do  not  match  V£.  DOD 
RDT&E  eiqiendltures  In  either  magnitude 
or  rate  of  growth  for  the  period  from  19«W 
to  IWW — when,  due  to  weapons  development 
lead-times,  most  of  the  RAD  producing  the 
we<4>ons  coim>ared  In  the  technological  as- 
sessment must  have  been  performed: 

(1)  In  discussing  Soviet  BAD  ezpendl- 
ture3.  Dr.  Poster  says  that  a  "new  challenge" 
has  appeared  In  recent  years:  "The  change 
Is  the  Soviets'  return  to  allocating  RDTAK 
growth  to  the  military  sector,  after  a  period 
of  about  6  years  in  which  the  growth  went 
Into  the  q>ace  sector."  This  change  Is  given 
considerable  emphasis.  Dr.  Poster  then  con- 
tlniies  further  on : 

"|S)tudle»  show  a  steady  Increase  In  Soviet 
RDT&E  Investment,  military  plus  apace,  be- 
ginning In  the  early  igSO's.  Through  1906 
tbe  average  annual  growth  exceeded  10  per- 
cent, and  since  1066  It  has  averaged  about 
8  percent. 

"In  the  early  I960's  the  roughly  10-percent 
growth  each  year,  which  previously  had 
been  applied  solely  to  military  technology, 
was  applied  Instead  to  civil  space  tech- 
nology, untu  the  latter  reached  a  level  of 
roughly  5  billion  In  equivalent  U.S.  dollars, 
after  which  the  growth  was  again  applied 
to  military  technology.  The  8-percent  growth 
In  total  ROTAE  In  1968,  when  applied  only 
to  the  military  portion  which  was  In  equiva- 
lent U.8.  dollars  about  $7  billion,  means 
about  a  15-percent  growth  rate  per  year  In 
mUltary  RDT&E  alone." 

(2)  These  statements  suggest  that  there 
was  very  Uttle  Increase  In  Soviet  mUltary 
RAD  expenditure  for  a  period  of  about  6 
years  In  the  early  1960's— say,  1960-1966.  (It 
would  make  Uttle  difference  to  the  overall 
picture  developed  In  the  following  argu- 
ment If  the  period  were  assumed  to  be  1069- 
1966  or  1961-1967  Instead.)  The  significant 
build  vp  In  Soviet  military  RAD  funds 
Is  Implied  to  have  started  somewhere  be- 
tween 1966  and  1968,  with  an  annual  In- 
crease of  something  between  5  percent  and 
16  percent  beginning  In  either  1966  or  1967. 
Since  Soviet  military  RAD  expenditure  Is 
said  to  have  been  around  t7  billion  In  1968, 
It  can  be  shown  that,  according  to  the  DOD 
estUnates,  this  expenditure  was  probably  not 
more  than — and  possibly  much  less  than — 
around  •6.3  billion  in  1966.  and,  working 
backwards,  not  more  than  about  96  billion 
In  1960.  Through  the  1960-1966  period,  the 
level  was,  thus,  probably  not  more  than 
about  $6.3  bUllon. 

(3)  In  contrast.  VS  DOD  BDTAS  expendi- 
ture*.  starting  at  about  96.8  billion  In  PY 
1960,  rose  sharply  In  PT  1061  to  about  $6.8 
billion,  and  continued  to  rise  over  the  next 
three  years  to  a  level  of  $7.4  billion  In  PY 
1964.  These  expenditures  were  somewhat 
lower  during  the  next  two  years — $6.5  and 
$646  billion  in  PT  1965  and  1966  respective- 
ly, but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  as 
low  as  the  comparable  Soviet  expenditures 
even  In  this  period.  In  PY  1967  and  PY  1968 
DOD  RDTAK  expenditures  were  b«M;k  up  at 
the  $7  billion  level:  and  this  is  consistent 
with  Dr.  Poster's  suggestion  that  by  1968, 
Soviet  military  RAD  expenditures,  at  about 
$7  billion,  had  finally  reached  the  U.S.  level. 
(All  figures  m  constant  (1963)  prices.  VS. 
figures  from  National  Science  Poundatlon 
SNP  69-31,  p.  245,  deflated  by  the  constmier 
price  index.) 

Thus,  given  Dr.  Poster's  assumption  about 
Soviet  mUltary  RAD  expenditure,  the  sharp 
early  Increase  In  U.S.  military  RAD  funds, 
an(l  the  much  higher  level  throughout  the 
period,  would  lead  one  to  expect  the  VS. 
lead  In  military  technology  to  have  grown 
substantlaUy  during  the  1960s,  with,  per- 
haps, a  slight  decline  In  the  rate  at  which 
the  gap  widened  right  at  the  end  of  the 


period.  Tbia  la  a  quite  dtf erent  picture  from 
Dr.  Foster's  suggectlon  that  the  U.8. 
■imply  retained  a  constant  3-8  year  lead 
thiDugbout  the  period.  The  estimates  of  rela- 
tive financial  input  and  technological  output 
do  not,  therefore,  i^jpear  to  be  sufficiently 
well  "correlated"  to  lend  any  support  to 
either  the  input  or  the  output  estimates. 

II.  On  the  line  of  argument  in  the  1972 
posture  statement,  concerning  the  relation 
between  the  estimates  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  fi- 
nancial input  and  technological  output  for 
military  RAD. 

6.  The  explicit  line  of  argiunent  In  the  1972 
posture  statement  Is  the  following: 

A.  DOD  has  some  estimates  of  financial 
Input  Into  Soviet  military  RAD,  which  are 
based  primarily  on  analysis  of  Soviet  budg- 
ets. While  the  financial  estimates  are  given 
In  "equivalent  UJ3.  dollars"  they  do  not. 
according  to  the  posture  statement,  take  into 
account  potential  differences  in  the  efficiency 
with  which  R&D  resources  are  used  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  What 
they  do  take  into  account  is,  presumably, 
differences  In  the  financial  cost  of  RAD  man- 
power and  materials  in  the  two  countries. 
They  should  therefore  reflect  equivalent  in- 
put: but  they  cannot  be  used  to  predict 
equivalent  output,  since  this  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  efficiency  with  which 
RAD  Inputs  are  used. 

B.  DOD  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
dollar  estimates  of  Soviet  Input  Into  mUltary 
RAD  can  be  expected  to  produce  a  techno- 
logical output  comparable  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  if  the  same  amounts  were 
spent  In  the  United  SUtes— or  whether  one 
should  expect.  Instead,  greater  Soviet  out- 
put. In  case  the  Soviet  Union  uses  lu  RAD 
resources  more  efficiently  than  tbe  United 
States,  or  tmaller  output.  In  case  It  uses 
Its  resources  leas  efficiently. 

C.  A  comparison  is  therefore  drawn  between 
relative  financial  Inputs  into  mUltary  RAD 
In  the  VS.  and  the  Soviet  Union,  for  an 
unspecified  period  in  the  1060s,  and  relative 
level  of  mUltary  technology  achieved  over 
the  same  period,  as  shown  by  a  comparison  of 
dates  at  which  each  coimtry  had  the  capacity 
to  produce  a  comparable  weapon  or  weapon 
system.  In  the  output  comparison,  an  'aver- 
age' leadttme  for  one  country  over  the  other 
has  been  obtained  by  somehow  combining  aU 
the  different  lead-tlmea  for  dUTerent  weapons 
and  for  different  points  In  time  over  the 
period  under  observation. 

D.  It  Is  suggested  on  the  basts  of  this  com- 
parison that  Soviet  inputs  did,  in  fact,  pro- 
duce a  level  of  output  comparable  to  that 
which  would  be  obtained  from  slmUar  inputs 
in  the  United  States— that  is.  that  "the  pay- 
off  in  weapons  quaUty  seems  commensurate 

with  level  of  effort  in  both  countries" so 

that  for  tbe  Soviet  Umon,  "the  f\mdlng  pic- 
ture is  also  a  picture  of  expected  results". 

6.  Concerning  this  Une  of  argumfsnt,  three 
main  points  may  be  noted : 

Plrst.  the  conclusions  about  relative  effi- 
ciency In  the  use  of  RAD  resources  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  initial  reliability  of 
the  input  estimates  and  the  output  assess- 
ment for  both,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Suppoae,  for  example,  that 
the  estimates  of  Soviet  Input  and  output 
were  both  biased  Ui  an  upward  direction.  In 
this  case.  Soviet  output/input,  relative  to 
that  of  the  United  Stotes,  might  turn  out  to 
be  the  same  as  that  observed  in  the  posture 
sUtement— but  this  would  prove  nothing 
about  relative  Soviet  efficiency. 

Second,  the  conclusions  about  relative  effi- 
ciency also  depend  on  the  Input  data  and 
output  data  being  ennrely  independent  of 
one  another.  Dr.  Poster  says  that  the  Input 
data  have  been  obtained  "laigeiy  from  budg- 
et analysis:  but  the  posatbUlty  is  left  open 
that  evidence  concerning  ou^uts  has  played 
some  role  In  the  determination  of  the  input 
«>tlmates.  It  has.  furthermore,  been  sug- 
gested that  it  Duy  be  mainly  the  year-to-yeai 
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growth  shown  In  the  DOD  estimates  of  So- 
viet input  which  has  been  obtained  from 
budget  analysis;  and  that  the  absolute  maa. 
nitude  Of  the  DOD  figures  for  Soviet  in^t 
may  have  been  obtained,  at  I«wt  Ui  part,  br 
looking  at  Soviet  outputs  and  est^tlnc 
what  It  woiUd  cost  to  produce  equivalent 
weapons  in  the  United  States.  If  this  were  the 
case,  the  input  estimates  would  reflect  U.S 
efficiency  Ui  the  use  of  RAD  resources  and 
0»ey  would  signify  very  Uttle  Indeed  ibout 
Soviet  inputs,  and  could  not  be  used  to  try 
to  measure  comparative  Soviet  efficiency,  tt 
these  estimates  were  compared  with  esti- 
mates of  U.S.  expenditure  required  to  achieve 
a  comparative  level  of  mUltary  technoloev 
one  would  be  looking  for  a  correlaUon^-' 
tween  estimates  which  were,  for  this  pur- 
pose, already  identical — so  that  finding  a  cor- 
relation would  mean  nothing. 

Pinally,  it  should  be  noted  that  even  If  it 
Is  assumed  that  the  financial  estimates  and 
the  output  estimates  have  been  derived  com- 
pletely  independenUy— that  is,  that  no  evl- 
dence  about  outputs  has  been  used  In  the 
construcUon  of  the  financial  estimates  then 
the  "correlation"  which  is  observed  In  the 
posture  statement,  between  comparative  VS 
and  Soviet  input  and  output,  stUl  does  not 
lend  more  than  the  most  marginal  support 
to  either  the  input  or  the  output  esUmates 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  ftHlowlns 
reasons:  • 

(1)  It  Is  likelv  that  efflclercv  !  i  the  use 
of  RAD  resources  does  vary  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Even 
more  Unportant,  it  is  likely  that  the  com- 
parative level  of  efficiency  in  the  two  coun- 
tries  wUl  itself  vary  over  time,  according  to 
variations  in  the  lag  in  mlUtary  technology 
between  the  two  countries. 

There     is     fairly     widespread     agreement 
among  experts  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  less 
efficient,  perhaps  much  less  efficient,  than 
the  United  Stetes  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  RAD  generally.  Some  experts  siiggest  that 
with  regard  to  mUltary  RAD  In  particular, 
comparative  Soviet  Inefficiency  may  be  some-' 
what  less,  since  mUltary  RAD  Is  presumably 
a  high  priority  sector,  and  laboratories  may 
be  better  equipped,  management  and  fiow  of 
Information  may  be  better,  etc.  In  addition. 
It  should  be  noted  that  If  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial lag  in  Soviet  mUltary  technology, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  every  posslbUlty  of  sim- 
ply imitating  U.S.  developments,  given  the 
comparatively  free  flow  of  daU  on  weapons 
and  of  defence-related  scientlflc  and  tech- 
nical   information    in    the    United    SUtea 
Copying  the  United  States  is  of  course  much 
easier  and  cheaper  than  undertaking  entirely 
original  development  projects,  which  involve 
false   starts,   original    solutions   to  complex 
technical  problems,  and,  usually,  a  high  rate 
of  project  "rallure".   As  the  level   of  Soviet 
mUltary  technology  approaches  that  of  the 
United  SUtes,  both  direct  copying  anc*.  as- 
BlmUaUon  of  defence-related  scientific  and 
technical   Information   become   much   more 
difficult,  however.  There  may  well  be.  there- 
fore,  both   a  longer-term   variation   In  the 
comparative  level  of  Soviet  efficiency,  which 
wUl  depend  on  the  overall  level  of  Soviet 
mUltary  technology  relative  to  that  of  the 
United  States;  and.  In  addition,  short-term 
variation   In   comparative   Soviet   efficiency, 
which  wlU  be  the  resiUt  of  a  faster  catching 
up  In  technology  for  some  types  of  major 
weapons  than  for  others,  or  a  greater  poe- 
slbUlty  of  Imitation  at  some  points  of  time 
than  at  others. 

The  hypothesis  which  the  posture  state- 
ment attempts  to  confirm — that,  in  general, 
efficiency  In  mUltary  RAD  in  the  United 
States  and  tbe  Soviet  Union  Is  the  same — 
cannot  therefore  be  assumed.  This  means 
that  if  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  Soviet 
mUltary  technological  outputs  were  com- 
pletely reliable,  they  could  not  be  used  to 
obtain  input  estimates  with  anything  other 
than  a  very  wide  margin  of  error — pertiaps 
30  or  40  percent,  perhaps  60  or  70 — due  to 
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uncertainty  about  the  relative,  and  jxieslbly 
changing,  level  of  Soviet  efficiency. 

(2)  Evidence  that  the  resiUts  of  the  output 
analysis  may  not  be  completely  reliable  sug- 
gests, further,  that  the  output  estimates  de- 
icribed  in  the  posture  statement  may  not 
provide  a  basis  for  any  kind  of  input  esti- 
mates. 

DntKCTOR  or  Detense 

RESXAXCH    and    ENGUrEEaiNG. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  25,  1971. 
Hon.  P.  EDWAao  HtsssT, 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Armed    Services, 
House  o/  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

DSAS  Ma.  Chaomian  :  I  have  attached  a  set 
of  questions  and  answers  which  respond  to 
a  letter  of  April  9,  1971  from  Congressman 
Harrington.  He  has  asked  that.  If  possible, 
these  questions  and  answers  be  included  in 
the  transcript  of  PY  1972  budget  hearings.  If 
you  concur  that  these  questions  and  answers 
wUl  be  valuable  addition  to  the  record  of  your 
hearings,  then  I  recommend  that  they  be  in- 
serted into  the  transcript  for  Iilarch  29,  1971. 

As  you  know,  tbe  GAO  is  conducting  an 
anlysls  of  the  techniques  used  by  DoD  in 
comparing  U.S.  and  U.SBJt.  technological 
efforts  and  has  a  short  time  schedule  for  com- 
pleting the  analysis.  Because  I  think  the  at- 
tached questions  and  answers  wlU  assist  in 
tbe  work.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  them  to 
tbe  GAO. 

Sincerely, 

John  S.  Posteh.  Jr. 


Questions   and   Amswess   for   the   Rbcoed 
or  THE  Testimokt  of  Dr.  John  S.  Foster, 
Jr. 
1.  How  were  the  Soviet  funding  estimates 

derived : 

a.  To  what  extent  are  they  based  on  Soviet 
science  data? 

b.  To  the  extent  that  the  estimates  are 
derived  from  Soviet  science  data,  what  was 
the  basis  for  selecting  the  percentage  aUo- 
cated  to  military  R.  A  D.?  How  do  you  deter- 
mine how  this  varies  from  year  to  year? 

c.  What  was  the  ruble/dollar  ratio  that 
was  used  and  how  do  you  justify  the  ratio 
used? 

d.  Are  the  categories. allocated  to  RDTAE 
the  same  in  the  U.S.S  Ji.  and  In  the  U.S.  budg- 
ets? For  example.  Is  testing  Included  in  both 
cases? 

Answer.  Over  the  past  years,  considerable 
research  has  been  carried  out  in  and  out  of 
the  government  In  an  effort  to  determine 
the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  de- 
fense-related research,  development,  test  and 
engineering  program.  Much  of  tills  research 
has  Involved  analyses  both  of  the  open  and 
the  secret  portions  of  the  Soviet  budget. 
Enough  information  Is  now  avaUable  to  buUd 
some  tentative  "models"  of  what  the  Soviet 
defense-related  RDTAE  budget  must  look 
like.  The  data  from  the  analyses  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  used  In  the  Statement  on  the 
Fiscal  Year  1972  Defense  RDTAE  Program 
made  to  the  Congress  In  March  1971. 

To  answer  these  questions  without  the  use 
of  classified  Information  or  going  into  eco- 
nomic details,  it  Is  easiest  to  use  the  simplest 
of  several  budgetary  models  for  the  Soviet 
RDTAE  effort — all  of  which  agree  rather 
closely  In  their  essential  conclusions.  This 
model  makes  almost  exclusive  use  of  the 
All  Soviet  Union  Science  Budget  to  detennlne 
trends  in  RDT&E  funding.  The  All  Union  Sci- 
ence Budget  has  several  important  features: 
it  contains  a  great  deal  of  money  (bUIlons  of 
rubles) ;  the  purpose  of  most  of  the  money 
has  been  labeled  as  "classified"  by  the  So- 
viets; the  visible,  non-military  and  non -space 
results  over  the  last  15  years  account  for 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  funds;  and  the 
"classified"  portion  does  appear,  over  the 
years,  to  agree  with  the  kinds  of  annual 
amounts  and  growth  rates  that  would  have 
been  needed  to  accomplish  the  mlUtary  and 
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space  results  which  we  have  seen.  In  this 
model,  the  percentage  of  this  Budget  allo- 
cated to  military  RDTAE  as  compared  with 
space  RDTAE  is  determined  by  "costing" 
the  relatively  visible  Soviet  space  program 
each  year  up  to  the  present,  subtracting  that 
amount  from  the  total,  and  assigning  tbe 
rest  to  miUUry  (and  nuclear)  RDTAE.  The 
space  RDTAE  costing  is  done  first  In  terms 
of  US  dollar  cost  to  the  US  to  accomplish  the 
Soviet  resiUts  and  then  converted  to  the  So- 
viet rubles  based  on  exchange  ratio  con- 
sistent with  other  Independent  estlmatea  of 
this  ratio  tot  the  kind  of  work. 

[Deleted.] 

[Deleted.]  The  Soviet  space  program,  ae- 
oordlng  to  our  beet  information,  baa  re- 
mained at  an  essentially  constant  level  since 
about  1968.  Therefore,  the  growth  In  the  AU 
Union  Science  Budget  since  1968  has.  In  ttUs 
model,  been  assigned  by  analysts  In  the 
Intelligence  community  to  military  and  nu- 
clear RDTAE.  The  amounts  and  growth  rates, 
over  the  years  1964-1968,  do  appear  to  be 
oonalstent  with  the  mUltvy  RDTAE 
results  over  those  years.  Further,  were  the 
growth  applied  elsewhere,  its  size  (about  a 
bUllon  dollars  equivalent  growth  each  year) 
would  have  meant  extraordinarily  high  per- 
centage growth  elsewhere  and  thus,  presum- 
ably, very  visible,  "nonclassified"  actlTltles 
and  results.  Such  results  are  not  apparent 
elsewhere  in  either  end  results  or  in  an- 
nounced new,  large,  programs. 

A  second,  more  complex,  model  recognises 
the  poeslbUlty  that  part  of  the  Soviet  RDTAE 
costs  may  be  borne  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet 
budgets.  However,  since  most  of  the  necessary 
cost  does  seem  supportable  by  the  All  Union 
Science  Budget,  the  remainder  seems  unlike- 
ly to  amount  to  more  than  20-30%  of  the 
total.  Assuming  only  that  the  total  program 
Is  "balanced",  this  remainder,  over  the  years, 
is  likely  to  stay  at  about  the  same  percentage 
of  the  total;  I.e.,  tbe  remainder  is  Ukely  to 
be  proportional  to  the  AU  Union  Science 
Budget  portion  and  hence  follow  the  same 
trends.  It  turns  out  that  the  other  presently 
Identifiable  candidate  budgets  do  Indeed  ap- 
pear to  follow  the  same  trends.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  of  this  more  complex  model 
is  that  It  makes  "Justification"  (by  both  the 
Soviets  and  our  analysts)  of  some  kind  of 
expenses  somewhat  easier  elsewhere  than  just 
In  the  AU  Union  Science  Budget.  Examples 
are  pay  for  mUltary  support  people,  general 
purpose  support  faclUtles  on  test  ranges,  vic. 

However,  regardless  of  the  model  of  the 
ruble  "Input"  to  RDTAE,  the  optional  results 
of  the  model  miist  remain  the  same;  namely, 
the  new  systems  which  we  do  observe.  Thxis. 
if  we  compare  the  simplest  model  above  with 
the  more  complex  one,  the  latter  might  con- 
tain more  rubles  than  the  former.  This  wotUd 
not.  and  cannot,  mean  that  the  latter  pro- 
duces more  results,  only  that  the  doUar  to 
ruble  ratio  should  be  somewhat  lower  for 
the  latter  model  than  the  former.  Alterna- 
tively, the  second  model  could  require  some, 
what  fewer  rubles  from  the  All  Union  Sci- 
ence Budget  to  pay  for  the  mUltary  and  space 
programs. 

The  dollar  to  ruble  ratio  used  thus  de- 
pends to  a  limited  extent  on  the  model  used. 
The  nominal  value  was  $2.00  per  ruble,  with 
a  spread  of  10-20%  being  adequate  to  hsmdle 
differences  in  the  models.  (See  also  the  an- 
swer to  Question  13.)  In  analytical  terms,  be- 
cause the  output  resiUts  are  fixed,  the  doUar 
to  ruble  ratio  and  the  fractions  of  the  AU 
Union  Science  Budget  for  military  and  space 
RDT&E  are  coupled.  Knowing  one  determines 
the  other:  however,  neither  can  vary  too 
much  from  a  nominal  value  without  violat- 
ing other  considerations. 

The  categories  allocated  to  RDTAE  are 
defined  to  be  those  necessary  to  produce  the 
observed  RDTAE  results  in  each  country.  In 
that  broad  sense,  the  categories  in  both 
countries'  budgets  are  the  same.  However, 
tbia  Input/output  analysis  Is  not  based  on 
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how  tbe  results  were  produced,  only  on  that 
they  were  produced.  The  Soviets,  for  example, 
appear  to  use  more  scientists  and  engineers 
than  we  but  fewer  computers;  but  the  total 
results,  so  far,  have  been  comparable.  The 
analysis  is  insensitive  to  thoee  differences  In 
the  categories  excluded  from  the  RDTAK 
budget  (but  presumably  Included  elaewbere) 
which  follow  the  same  trends  as  the  main  (or 
total)  budget.  For  such  differences,  the 
analytic  effect  Is  to  change  the  effective 
doUar  to  ruble  ratio  in  tbe  model  as  dis- 
cussed above.  Ilils  Is  true  whether  the 
"excluded"  category  Is  in  the  Soviet  or  the 
U.S.  budget.  (See  also  Question  7.) 

Specifically,  with  regard  to  testing,  devel- 
opmental testing  is  included,  but  not  opera- 
tional testing. 

2.  What  is  the  basis  for  estimating  that 
the  funds  for  Soviet  RDTAE  are  accurate  to 
10-20%? 

Answer.  The  10-20%  uncertainty  reflects 
the  variance  we  find  If  we  look  at  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Soviet  mUltary,  nuclear  energy, 
and  space  RDTAE  efforts  from  several  points 
of  view.  The  conclusions  we  reach  are  con- 
sistent with  aU  our  sources  of  information. 
Including  the  several  budgetary  models  of 
the  Soviet  RDTAE  effort  discussed  above, 
within  a  20%  range,  but  probably  not  as  close 
as  10%.  The  mutuaUy  consistent  "yardsticks" 
within  a  variance  of  10-20%  are: 

(1)  The  pricing  of  the  Soviet  space  budget 
m  doUaiB  as  compared  with  VS.  space 
budgeU.  At  the  classified  level,  members  of 
the  Congress  have  been  given  information 
which  permits  a  confirmation  of  confidence 
In  the  accuracy  of  assessment  of  the  Soviet 
space  program  to  wit  10  to  20%.  [Deleted.] 

(2)  The  relative  progress  of  space  activities 
In  the  two  countries.  As  mentioned  In  the 
answer  to  question  6,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  in  1050  the  NASA  manned  space  pro- 
gram was  about  one  year  behind  the  Soviet 
program  and  ten  years  later  the  NASA  pro- 
gram lead  the  Soviet's  by  about  two  years. 
This  relative  progress  Is  corroborated  by  the 
relative  funding  levels  during  that  period. 

(3)  The  relative  progress  of  mUltary  weap- 
ons development  activities  of  the  two  coun- 
tries in  terms  of  both  numbers  of  weapons 
systems  under  development  and  the  ratea 
of  technological  progress.  Pew  weapons  of 
either  country  are  directly  copied  from  those 
of  the  other  in  any  detail,  which  means  that 
neither  coxintry  is  "carrying"  the  other  along. 
Our  comparison  of  relative  US /USSR  tech- 
nological lead  times  for  major  weapon  sys- 
tems indicates  that,  on  the  average,  tbe  U.S. 
had  a  2-  to  3-year  lead  from  1960  to  1968. 
With  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  the  overaU 
weapons  systems  comparison,  a  one-year  dif- 
ference In  the  conclusions  coiUd  be  detected 
m  the  8-year  span,  1960-1968.  over  which  the 
comparisons  were  made.  This  can  be  con- 
sidered in  some  sense  to  be  an  accuracy  or 
uncertainty  of  one  part  in  eight,  or  12.6%. 
Practically,  this  accuracy  seems  quite  rea- 
sonable— a  1  %  change  could  not  be  detected: 
a  25%  change  would  be  dramatic  and  cer- 
tainly detected.  Hence,  we  have  concluded 
that  the  accuracy  for  such  an  assessment 
method  is  on  the  order  of  10  to  20%. 

(4)  The  size  and  past  trends  of  the  So- 
Viet  budgets,  partictdarly  the  AU  Union  Sci- 
ence Budget,  as  discussed  above. 

(5)  Manpower  and  faciUtles  apparently 
committed  to  RDTAE  in  the  two  countrlea. 
This  yardstick  Is  presently  the  least  accurate, 
because  the  data  is  In  rather  raw,  unstruc- 
tured form,  and  as  a  consequence  has  been 
used  to  support,  not  determine  our  conclu- 
sions. The  best  avaUable  data  indicates  that 
both  Soviet  technical  manpower  and  facu- 
lties for  defense-related  work  are  expanding 
rather  than  leveling  or  declining.  In  addi- 
tion, comparisons  with  US  resources  reveal 
relative  US /USSR  trends  simUar  to  those  of 
the  budgets — a  rather  planned,  steady  In- 
crease by  the  Soviets  so  that  disparities  to 
our   potential   disadvantage   either  slready 
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exist  or  can  be  foraeast  to  oecor.  8aeh  trenda 
■TB  consistent  with  the  other  yardatleki  but 
are  Insufflolently  quantltattr*  to  be  used 
alone. 

The  UM  ot  Input  resouroee  and  ou^ut  re- 
atilts  aa  yardetlcka  tend  to  be  reinforcing 
when  used  to  describe  a  single  parameter,  the 
US/US8B  BDT&E  effort.  Tlie  Individual  ac- 
curaoles  vary  and  our  Judgment  of  the  ovw- 
aU  acooraoy  oonslders  them  accordingly. 

The  Information  which  follows  is  a  further 
clanfleatlon  ot  Item  (S)  above. 

[Deleted.] 

The  approach  uaed  In  determining  this  t«1- 
atlTe  progreae  was  to  compare  the  techno- 
logical poaltlona  of  the  US  and  U8SB,  to 
compare  the  reaourcea  allocated  to  achlere 
these  reeults.  and  to  conclude  with  a  projec- 
tion of  poaalble  future  results  based  on 
present  and  poaalble  ftiture  reeource  aUoca- 
tlons. 

A  practical  way  of  comparing  the  technolog- 
ical positions  of  the  ITS  and  TTSSB  la  to  com- 
pare the  dates  at  which  comparable  weapon 
prototypes  first  appeared.  Comparing  tech- 
nologies earlier  In  the  R&D  cycle  Is  limited 
by  Soviet  secrecy.  Comparing  them  later  can 
lead  to  confusion  with  faoductlon  and  de- 
ployment issues.  Over  100  major  systems 
were  reviewed  In  the  19eo-19<S8  time  period. 

Comparisons  before  1960  could  also  be 
made  but  would  have  less  Immediate  signifi- 
cance. Comparisons  after  1968  can  also  be 
made  but  become  more  controversial  as  they 
become  more  recent — It  Is  easier  to  evaluate 
the  1988  position  looking  back  on  It  than  to 
reach  oonsensiis  on  our  1971  position. 

There  are  several  ways  of  comparing  the 
total  set  of  US  and  USSR  weapons  systems. 
The  approach  used  here  is  to  compcire  simi- 
lar weapons  systems  on  the  basis  that  the 
vast  majority  of  USSR  systems  have  US 
counterparts  and  vice  versa.  (Both  coun- 
tries have  weapons  from  ICBM's  to  rlflee.) 
This  approach,  however,  does  leave  out  sys- 
tems without  counterparts  (US  attack  air- 
craft carriers.  USSR  SS-Os)  but  their  num- 
bers are  smaller  and  they  are  usually  com- 
posed of  subsystems  which  Individually  have 
counterparts  and  which  can  be  found  In 
other  counterpartable  systems.  Another,  but 
more  complex,  approach  might  be  to  com- 
pare technologies  of  opposing  weapons  (of- 
fensive weapons  against  the  defensive  weap- 
ons), an  approach  which  perhaps  has  more 
operational  utility  significance,  but  which 
adds  difficult  questions  of  scenario,  tactics, 
doctrine,  force  levels,  etc. 

Thus,  conalderlng  the  desired  accuracy  and 
scope  of  the  assessment  a  comparison  of  the 
technological  positions  of  similar  weapons 
systems  appear  to  be  a  reasonable  way  of  de- 
tsrmlnlng  the  overaD,  relative  technological 
positions  of  the  two  countries'  mllltarv 
RDT&B. 

Table  1  (pages  %-12  through  3-18)  [deleted 
from  CoNGKEssioNAi.  Record  1 ,  Catalog  Listing 
of  Weapons  and  Weapon  Systems.  Indicate 
that  the  US  and  USSR  have  developed 
roughly  comparable  numbers  of  weapon  sys- 
tems. 

[Deleted]  the  conclusion: 

During  the  period  1980-196$.  US  military 
KDTAB  showed  neither  gain  nor  toss  in  over- 
all technological  lead  within  the  aceuray  of 
this  xusessment. 

One  other  calibration  from  the  1990-1968 
period  Tr^useful:  an  estimate  of  how  much 
technological  lead  has  been  ftit  to  be  ade- 
quate and  why.  The  several  year  leads  In 
1968  appeared  to  be  adequate  both  at  the 
time  and  In  retrospect,  at  least  within  the 
limitation  of  our  understanding  of  the  more 
recent  Soviet  developments  (1965-1970) .  The 
1968  leads  seemed  to  be  adequate  for  under- 
standing and  reapondlng  to  Soviet  develop- 
ments In  strategic  ofTense.  Intelligence  sys- 
tetns,  and  space  systems,  crash  programs  were 
few;  deployed  weapons  continued  to  be  gen- 
eraUy  equal  <a  superior  technologically. 
There  were  some  limited  areas  of  asrtoua  con- 
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cem.  [Deleted.)  But,  on  balance,  the  1968 
technological  leads  did  not  appear  to  give 
aerlous  concern  to  military  plannen  and 
strategists. 

The  hlstorkMd  VS.  need  for  a  t-S-yaar  la*d 
can  be  associated  with  an  asymmetry  In 
secrecy  of  the  two  countries;  In  particular, 
the  extreme  secrecy  surrounding  Soviet  de- 
cisions to  initiate  prototype  developments. 
These  decisions  typically  precede  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  prototypes  In  conspicuous 
testing  (or  In  a  Red  Square  Parade)  by  2-S 
years.  Prototype  decisions  are  the  result  of 
an  assessment  of  military  approaches;  vital 
Information  for  RDTftK  planning  available  to 
the  USSR  but  not  the  U.S.  When  the  proto- 
type first  appears  from  under  the  secrecy  cur- 
tain, the  U.S.  must  recognize  It,  understand 
It,  know  a  counter  system  (preferably  hav- 
ing built  one),  and  be  able  to  produce  the 
counter  system  before  Soviet  production  can 
seriously  upset  the  force  balance.  At  the  very 
least,  one  possible  response  must  be  known; 
an  argument  might  be  noade  that  more  than 
one  option  should  be  available  to  the  U.S.  de- 
cision makers.  It  typically  takes  a  year  or 
so  to  recognize  the  significance  of  the  Soviet 
prototype  and  to  decide  to  req;>ond.  Thus: 

Olven  the  uncertainties  in  measuring 
technological  lead,  a  2-3-year  VB.  techncMogl- 
cal  lead  at  the  prototype  stage  of  develop- 
ment appears  necessary  to  oOset  Soviet 
RDT&K  secrecy. 

From  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  given  the 
relative  openness  of  the  U.S.  R&D  and  our 
decision  process,  being  a  year  behind  (with 
little  uncertainty  in  position)  might  be  ac- 
ceptable and  being  eqiial  would  be  to  their 
advantage. 

8.  In  DoD's  analysis,  the  numbers  of  engi- 
neering and  science  graduates  are  similar  to 
those  developed  in  the  1950*8  and  iised  to  pre- 
dict that  the  Soviets  would  have  a  command- 
ing technological  lead  in  the  mld-to-Iate 
1960's.  Why  do  we  still  seem  to  have  the  same 
2-3  year  technical  lead  we  had  then?  Why 
will  it  suddenly  be  so  different  in  the  1970"s? 

Answer.  There  are  three  parts  to  the  an- 
swer to  this  question.  Plrst.  In  retro^>ect 
such  predictions  might  Indeed  have  come 
true.  If  the  United  States  had  not  reacted 
and  If  the  Soviets  had  proceeded  as  history 
shows  they  did.  The  NASA  and  DoD  effort  In- 
creased markedly  between  1958-1965,  nullify- 
ing the  predictions  based  on  no  US  response. 

Second,  we  now  know  considerably  naore 
about  the  effective  productivity  of  the  So- 
viet scientists  and  engineers  than  we  did  in 
the  1960's — having  observed  the  results  of 
their  work  for  a  decade — and  hence  are  in  a 
somewhat  better  position  to  predict  futvire 
results  than  in  the  1950's.  It  is  possible  that 
Soviet  productivity  Is  now  Increasing  faster 
than  ours — they  aeem  to  be  less  productive 
per  man  than  we  at  the  moment  and  hence 
the  percentage  improvement  may  be  greater — 
but  we  have  not  included  this  factor.  If  in- 
cluded. It  would  have  made  the  future  So- 
viet advantage  greater  (see  also  question  7). 

Third,  we  have  used  manpower  (and  facll- 
Itlee)  in  our  analyses  largely  as  a  cross  check: 
I.e.,  to  help  answer  the  questions  of  whether 
or  not  the  Soviet  Union  has  committed  the 
other  assets,  in  addition  to  funding,  needed 
to  produce  increased  military  and  space 
RDT&E  results  In  the  futxire.  Prom  what  we 
have  seen,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  qvumtatively 
increasing  Its  people  and  facilities  consistent 
with  planning  for  Increased  funding  and  in- 
creased results.  As  we  obtain  more  data  and 
Tinderstandlng,  perhaps  the  manpower  and 
facilities  trends  can  be  refined  and  used  more 
precisely  to  predict  future  results.  In  any 
event.  It  is  clear  that  the  total  number  of 
Soviet  scientists  and  engineers  Is  still  increas- 
ing while  both  our  employment  and  our  edu- 
cation rates  of  our  own  are  decreasing. 

The  quality  of  scientists  and  engineers  in 
the  two  countries  can  be  markedly  different 
without  changing  our  conclusions  that  So- 
viet technical  manpower  is  numeroiis,  is  ade- 
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qtiate  to  the  observed  output  and  Is  increas- 
ing in  numbers,  while  US  manpower  Is  dimin- 
ishing. With  the  two  sides  roughly  equal  in 
quantity  and  quaUty  of  output,  the  con- 
trasting trends  in  input  is  Immensely  seri- 
ous in  its  Implications  for  the  future. 

4.  It  has  been  said  that  technological  sur- 
prises come  primarily  from  basic  research 
and  exploratory  development,  not  from  the 
later  stages  of  RDT&E.  Tet  the  proposed 
major  Increases  in  the  U.S.  budget  are  in 
these  later  stages.  Why  Is  this  so.  If  techno- 
logical surprise  is  what  is  worrying  us?  Do 
we  know  Soviet  allocations  of  funds  for  basic 
research  and  exploratory  development? 

What  scientific  areas  which  might  lead  to 
potential  significant  breakthroxighs  are  we 
leaving  uncovered  due  to  lack  of  funds? 

Answer.  A  distinction  needs  to  be  made 
between  a  technological  surprise,  such  as 
Sputnik,  and  a  scientific  breakthrough,  such 
as  the  derivation  of  the  theory  of  relativity. 
Sputnik  Involved  no  new  discoveries  In  prln- 
ciples  of  physics;  It  did  Involve  major 
amounts  of  technological  effort,  m  the  sense 
we  have  xised  "technological  surprise"  and 
"prototype".  Sputnik  was  a  "surprise  pro-"^ 
totype"  of  things  to  come  in  the  rather  Im- 
mediate  future  (2-4  years).  Perhaps  most 
important  for  this  discussion,  technological 
surprises  are  more  predictable  as  future  pos- 
Blbllltles  than  scientific  breakthroughs.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  their  rate  of  occiirrenoe 
depends  largely  on  how  much  effort  is  applied 
to  achieve  them. 

To  be  able  to  respond  at  all,  of  course,  re- 
quires an  excellent  research  base.  But  to  re- 
spond quickly,  requires  Increased  effort 
Isrgely  In  applied  research  and  engineering. 
It  Is  too  late  to  respond  by  doing  basic  re- 
search. The  time  to  produce  a  scientific 
breakthrough  Is  Indefinite,  If  a  breakthrough 
Is  possible  at  all.  The  time  from  first  eluci- 
dation of  a  new  physical  principle,  [deleted] 
to  a  prototype  weapon  tends  to  be  a  long 
time,  about  a  decade.  The  time  from  success- 
ful exploratory  development  to  a  prototype 
is  about  3-5  years.  Thus,  to  respond  quickly 
to  a  Soviet  prototype  virtually  requires  that 
we  have  developed  a  counter  prototype  or  be 
close  to  It. 

Soviet  secrecy,  compared  with  our  open- 
ness, presents  the  United  States  vrith  a  dif- 
ficult problem.  We  first  see  their  techno- 
logical siu^rlses  at  the  stage  of  conspicuous 
testing  of  a  prototype — two  or  three  years 
at  least  after  the  decision  to  develop  such 
a  prototype  and  many  years  after  discovery 
of  a  new  physical  principle.  By  that  time, 
they  will  have  Invested  considerable  resources 
In  specific  directions.  (They  may  or  may  not 
have  discovered  the  physical  principles,  but 
they  almost  certainly  will  have  developed 
the  prototype  by  themselves.) 

Olven  unlimited  funds,  the  United  States 
could  respond  to  this  situation  by  developing 
large  numbers  of  prototypes  of  weapons  and 
counter-weapons.  Such  a  course  is  neither 
practical  nor  desirable.  We  clearly  have  to 
be  selective  In  the  protot3rpe8  we  develop.  TTie 
FY  1972  "Initiatives"  Ulustrate  this  selec- 
tivity in  accelerating  only  certain  areas;  e.g., 
new  ocean  control  technologies  and  defense 
suppression. 

The  areas  we  worry  about  most  are  those 
where  surprise  would  most  diminish  our 
strengths  or  our  abilities  to  deter  wars  or 
to  project  our  forces  overseas,  [deleted).  The 
apparent  difference  in  relative  RDT&E  levels 
Is  sufficient  to  produce  surprise  prototypes 
In  many  areas. 

To  address  another  part  of  the  question, 
Soviet  allocations  of  funds  for  basic  research 
and  exploratory  development  have  not 
yet  been  derived  by  our  analysts,  but 
certain  things  can  be  said.  They  have  a  suf- 
ficient scientific  base,  for  instance,  to  have 
discovered  the  principle  of  lasers  simultane- 
ously with  the  United  States.  Their  materials 
research  ts  outstanding.  Their  mathematics 
Is  second  to  none.  The  Soviets  demonstrably 
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bave  a  sufficient  research  Iwse  to  produce 
prototypes  of  many  kinds.  Their  total  RDT& 
g  program  is  probably  balanced  and  they,  as 
we,  recognise  that  the  long  term  future  de- 
pends upon  excellent  researoh.  They  might, 
tbereforo,  expand  their  applied  research  base 
roughly  proportionately  to  the  expansion  of 
the  total  Defense  and  Space  budget,  but 
evidence  to  this  effect  is  limited.  An  expan- 
sion of  about  10%  per  year,  proportional  to 
the  "Science"  Budget  expansion  in  the  1950's 
and  1960's  would  be  an  easily  sustained  ex- 
pansion rate. 

Estimating  the  Soviet  funding  of  basic  re- 
search depends  upon  whether  Soviet  basic  re- 
search is  carried  out  In  an  unclassified  or 
classified  mode.  In  an  undasslfled  mode,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  US  openness  In 
basic  research,  Soviet  funding  might  tend  to 
be  proportional  to  US  funding,  based  on  a 
Soviet  need  to  be  as  broakdly  Informed  of 
scientific  developments  as  the  US.  In  a 
classified  mode,  and  again  taking  advantage 
of  the  US  openness,  Soviet  funding  would 
partly  depend  upon  their  estimates  of  the 
military  potential  of  areas  not  emphasized 
by  the  US.  Identifying  possible  secret  sci- 
entific areas  where  the  Soviets  might  be 
working — and  where  we  are  not — is  sheer 
q>eculatlon  at  this  time.  To  put  these  budg- 
ets in  perspective,  and  If  we  Judge  by  US 
standards,  basic  research  comprises  less  than 
B%  of  the  military  RDT&E  budget  and  ap- 
plied research,  about  15%. 

Addressing  the  last  part  of  the  question, 
we  are  unaware  of  any  basic  scientific  areas 
relevant  to  Defense  that  are  completely  un- 
covered due  to  lack  of  funds.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  very  little  Information  on 
possible  secret  Soviet  work  In  the  basic 
researoh  area:  we  can  only  say  that  It  prob- 
ably supplements  our  open  work. 

A  comparison  of  the  DoD  basic  research 
and  exploratory  development  budgets  for  the 
last  two  fiscal  years,  in  fiscal  1972  dollars, 
shows  a  6%  decline  from  FT  1970  to  FY 
1971  and  a  2%  increase  from  FY  1971  to  the 
FT  1972  request.  The  requested  Increase  of 
about  a%  In  purchasing  power  is  intended 
primarily  to  halt  a  decline  in  our  research 
and  technology  effort. 

5.  Have  you  examined  the  effectiveness  of 
Soviet  application  of  R&D  to  military  pur- 
poses? Despite  the  large  amounts  of  funds 
that  they  are  said  to  spend,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  they  are  not  going  ahead  as  fast  as 
one  might  expect.  Why  are  they  not  already 
ahead  of  us?  Have  you  compared  the  quality 
of  U.S.  and  Soviet  laboratories? 

Answer.  The  DoD  net  assessment  of  U.S./ 
U.SJ3.R.  RDT&E  indicates  that  the  Soviets 
have  proceeded  at  a  rate  consistent  with 
their  apparent  resourees  and  with  effective 
use  of  their  RDT&E  In  subsequent  weapons 
production  and  deployment.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  they  are  excessively  funded  for 
their  observed  rates  of  development  of  ap- 
plication. 

The  Soviets  are  not  now  ahead  of  the  United 
States,  because  past  U.S.  RDT&E  efforts  and 
choices  of  programs  were  adequate  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  lead.  The  average 
lead  >  approximately  2  to  3  years  as  of  1968, 
will  take  time  for  the  Soviets  to  overcome, 
even  with  more  effort  than  that  exerted  by 
the  U.S.  The  crossover  p>oint  in  relative  levels 
of  effort  seems  to  have  occurred  In  about 
1968.  We  estimate  that  they  could  now  be 
gaining  at  a  rate  of  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  a  year  per  year,  based  on  apparent  rela- 
tive inputs.  If  present  trends  continue,  they 
could  gain  at  an  Increasing  rate.  Depending 
upon  the  specific  mission  area  concerned, 
the  U.S.  lead  in  that  area  as  of  1968.  and  the 
relative  U.S./U.S.S.R.  efforts  in  that  area, 
one  might  expect  a  zero-lead  condition  vary- 
ing from  1973  for  some  tactical  systems  to 
1977  for  aome  strategic  systems.  Soviet 
technological  surprises  In  significant  num- 


'  See  definition  in  answer  to  Question  4. 
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bers  might  thus  be  expected  by  the  middle  of 
this  decade. 

The  average  lead  of  the  VS.  has  never  been 
so  great  that  the  Soviets  could  Just  copy 
to  keep  their  relative  position;  [deleted]. 

As  far  as  Soviet  laboratories  are  concerned, 
beginning  in  the  early  1960's,  the  Soviets 
allowed  U.S.  scientists  and  engineers  to  visit 
selected  researoh  institutes  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  From  these  visits.  It  is  clear  that  the 
quality  of  some  "o|>en"  laboratories,  for  In- 
stance, those  seen  at  Novosibirsk  [deleted], 
is  quite  g^ood.  From  sketchy  information — 
Soviet  scientists  commenting  on  the  priority 
accorded  military  and  space  efforts — one 
could  conclude  that  the  "closed"  laboratories 
were  at  least  comparable.  From  our  examina- 
tion of  Soviet  weapons  systems'  technical 
characteristics,  it  Is  clear  that  the  Soviets 
have  a  high-quality  RDT&E  program.  In 
certain  areas  of  military  technology,  the 
Soviets  are  presently  ahead  of  us,  for  ex- 
ample, [deleted]  Is  heavy-lift  helicopters. 
[Deleted.] 

6.  How  could  the  Soviets  conceivably 
achieve  technology  superiority  in  1976  If  In 
1971  they  are  2-8  years  behind?  We  would 
have  to  Jtist  about  do  nothing.  If  the  Soviets 
can  surpass  us  In  four  years,  why  would  It 
take  us  many  years  to  catch  up  to  them 
again? 

Answer.  The  2  to  3  years  referred  to  above 
was  given  by  tis  as  the  average  technological 
lead  time  held  by  the  U.S.  in  1968.  The  "tech- 
nological lead  time"  tor  a  weapon  system  is 
defined  as  the  number  of  years  a  VS.  proto- 
type system  appears  ahead  of  a  comparable 
Soviet  prototype.  The  implications  of  this 
definition  are  Important.  A  country  with  a 
technological  lead,  by  this  definition,  has  at 
least  the  same  scientific  understanding  sis 
its  competitor  and,  In  addition,  has  made  the 
heavy  prior  investment  in  researoh,  explora- 
tory development,  advanced  development  and 
engineering  required  to  produce  the  proto- 
type ahead  of  Its  competitor.  This  def- 
inition was  chosen  because  it  is  particu- 
larly Defense  relevant  and  measurable.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  this  kind  of  technological 
lead  does  depend  upon  reliable  effort. 

Ovu"  1960-1968  "calibration"  Indicated  a  2- 
to  3-year  U.S.  lead  as  of  1968.  not  1971.  Our 
estimates  also  indicated  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion currently  appears  to  be  expending  40  to  50 
percent  more  in  relative  effort  on  military 
RDT&E  than  the  United  States.  At  this  rate, 
should  it  be  sustained,  we  could  lose  our 
technological  lead  at  a  rate  of  as  high  as  one- 
third  to  one-half  year  per  year.  If  present 
diverging  expenditure  trends  continue,  the 
relative  disparity  In  effective  US.  and  U.S.SJl. 
efforts  would  increase;  and  as  a  consequence 
our  rate  of  loss  of  technological  lead  could 
also  Increase.  If  we  elect  to  do  nothing  new 
about  this  situation,  we  believe  we  would 
begin  to  lose  our  technological  superiority  at 
the  prototype  stage  In  certain  selected  areas 
by  as  soon  as  1973  and  In  most  areas  within 
several  years  thereafter. 

The  loss  of  technological  superiority  In  de- 
ployed systems,  assuming  the  prototypes  are 
produced,  would  occur  a  few  years  after  the 
prototype  appeared. 

If  we  permit  the  Soviets  to  equal  or  sur- 
pass us  technologically  and  then  elect  to  re- 
gain our  ciurent  relative  positions,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  exceed  the  Soviet  efforts 
by  a  considerable  margin  for  several  years,  as- 
suming the  Soviets  allow  us  to  exceed  them. 
"High"  rates  of  gain  in  lead  are  not  uncom- 
mon, if  enough  effort  Is  exerted.  A  few  years 
ago.  Dr.  Harold  Brown  summarized  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  ICBM  program  by  saying  that 
the  U.S.  started  2  years  behind  In  the  early 
1950's  and  a  decade  later  was  2  years  ahead. 
The  NASA  manned  space  program  started 
about  one  year  behind  In  1959  and  was  about 
2  years  ahead  one  decade  later;  the  apparent 
relative  funding  levels  for  space  were  1.25 
to  1,  VS.  to  V.8SIt.,  remarkably  consistent 
with  the  rate  of  gain  In  lead.  There  Is  no  ob- 
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vlous  reason  why  the  Soviets  could  not  move 
up  quickly  in  many  defense  areas,  should 
they  choose  to  do  so.  given  the  apparent 
trends  In  effort  In  the  two  oountrlaa. 

7.  The  U.S.  haa  a  very  aubatantlal  non- 
defense  Investmeint  in  computer  technology 
and  development  which  has  Important  mili- 
tary applications.  The  Soviet  civUlan  com- 
puter effort,  as  far  as  Is  known.  Is  relatively 
small  and  certainly  significantly  less  ad- 
vanced. Have  these  facts  been  taken  accoimt 
of  in  m«tiring  comparisons  between  the  VS. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  as  regards  military 
R&D  effort? 

Answer.  Yes,  in  several  different  ways.  As 
a  generalization,  of  coxirse,  commercial  com- 
puters are  tools  and  not  weapons.  But  they 
do  affect  the  efficiency  with  which  R&D  is 
accomplished.  As  noted  in  the  answer  to 
Question  id,  the  Soviets  have  achieved  their 
results  somewhat  differently  frcan  the  U.S., 
using  larger  numbers  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers and  fewer  computers.  This  suggests 
that  a  very  worthwhile  area  for  the  Soviets 
to  fund  more  heavily  than  in  the  past  U 
computer  manufacturing  technology.  Such 
an  Investment  would  probably  Increase  the 
Individual  productivity  of  their  technologists 
significantly.  We  have  not  yet  used  this  pos- 
sibUity  In  our  fkrojectlons. 

In  the  United  States,  the  total  computer 
R&D  effort,  civilian  and  mlUtary.  Is  estimated 
at  about  $1  blUlon  per  year.  The  major  frac- 
tion of  this  Is  supported  by  Defense  and 
space,  directly  or  indirectly.  Speclal-pxirpose 
military  computers  are  fully  funded  by  De- 
fense RDT&E,  and  from  them  have  stemmed 
many  manufacturing  advances.  Another  evi- 
dence of  heavy  Defense  and  space  luider- 
wTltlng  Is  the  number  of  first-of-a-klnd  com- 
puters bought  or  funded  by  Defense  and 
NASA. 

The  difficult  part  of  this  field  for  the  So- 
viets is  production  technology,  (deleted.) 
Software,  tcxr  the  Soviets,  should  not  present 
a  major  problem,  given  their  known  excel- 
lence In  mathematics.  Costs  of  software 
shoiild  be  less  for  them  than  for  vlb,  owing 
to  lower  manpower  costs.  A  Soviet  catch-up 
could  be  dramatic,  should  they  develop  a 
novel  physical  configuration,  e.g.,  based  on 
amorphous  semiconductors  or  optical 
processing. 

In  making  the  funding  comparisons  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  UJ3.SJI.  (see  earlier 
questions),  an  attempt  was  made  to  esti- 
mate the  equivalent  RDT&E  value  to  the 
U.S.  military  RDT&E  budget  of  UJ3.  ncm-De- 
fense,  non-space  R&D  items  whl^h  the  So- 
viets might  have  to  include  in  their  military 
and  space  budget  in  the  interest  of  secrecy. 
Computer  manufactxiring  technology  was  a 
major  item.  The  estimate  for  such  civlllan- 
fiimlshed  RDT&E  to  Defense  was  between 
$500  mUUon  and  $1  billion  per  year  In  1970. 
with  prior-year  trends  similar  to  the  total 
Defense  and  space  RDT&E.  As  noted  In  the 
answer  to  Question  1,  our  budget  analyses 
and  conclusions  tend  to  be  Insenslttve  to 
R&D  categories  of  this  kind. 

In  summary,  Soviet  computer  availability 
is  presently  at  least  adequate  in  the  defense- 
related  RDT&E.  But  It  could  show  dramatic 
Improvements  In  the  future  leading  prtmarlly 
to  Improved  Soviet  RDT&E  productivity  par 
man. 

8.  Please  comment  on  the  statement  that 
an  assessment  of  relative  Soviet  and  U.8. 
technological  outputs  cannot  be  used  to  pro- 
vide or  support  any  estimates  whatsoever  of 
relative  R&D  inputs  for  at  least  the  last  three 
years,  due  to  the  long  lead  times  In  weapons 
development. 

Answer.  The  statement  as  written  does  not 
match  experience.  Recent  R&D  inputs  can 
be  fairly  easily  estimated  for  the  "civilian" 
space  program.  This  program,  in  order  to  b« 
effective  in  International  prestige,  must  b* 
relatively  visible.  The  individual  projects  and 
facilities  tend  to  be  relatively  large  and  rel- 
atively few. 
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TlM  mlUterr  RDTJkS  raaourM  Inputs  aiaat 
lt6B  can  be  artlmsfd  In  Mvwmi  waya  with 
rmrytag  d«greM  of  Mooimey.  TIm  moat  mou- 
rate  MtUnatw,  in  the  mum  of  uUng  the  most 
data  In  a  tingle  context,  um  the  Input/out- 
put models  described  In  the  anawai  to  Qu«a- 
tlon  1,  In  which  outputs  during  a  Iflog  prior 
period  are  compared  with  inputs  (funding, 
manpower,  facilities)  in  order  to  Identify  the 
appropriate  Soviet  budget  lines.  Theee  lines 
are  published  by  the  Sonets,  and  benoe  pre- 
sumably yield  both  past  and  present  RDT&X 
li^nits.  Another  estimating  technique  com- 
pares the  number  of  teehnologloal  Innova- 
tions of  the  Soviets  year  by  year,  tills  tech- 
nique Is  leas  accurate,  but  yields  quaatatlve 
conclusions  In  the  same  direction. 

In  spsce  and  military  major  projects,  peak 
funding  tends  to  occur  within  a  year  of  the 
appearance  of  the  first  prototype  In  con- 
spicuous testing.  As  noted  earlier,  the  great 
majority  of  IU>T&E  f\mds  are  expended  In  en- 
gineering development  of  prototypes.  Thus, 
one  should  expect  a  reasonable  correlatlrai 
between  the  niunber  and  kinds  of  new  pro- 
totypes i^pearlng  In  any  year  with  the  fund- 
ing level  In  that  year— give  or  take  a  year. 
Individual  cases  may  vary  from  this  general 
average.  A  program  Intended  to  achieve  Its 
goals  by  extensive  testing  may  evidence  a 
prototype  very  early,  e.g.,  the  AX  aircraft.  A 
program  Intended  to  achieve  Its  goals  essen- 
tially all  at  once  may  evidence  Its  prototype 
late.  e.g.,  the  XTJS.  Apollo. 

But  It  Is  true  that  there  Is  a  delay  In  our 
ability  to  assess  Soviet  outputs  and  to  cor- 
relate them  with  Inputs.  The  reason  Is  the 
Inherent  difficulty  In  tmderstandlng  the 
characteristics  and  Intent  of  a  Soviet  proto- 
type when  It  first  appears.  Definitive  data  on 
the  new  prototype  is  accumulated  slowly.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  we  limited  our  "cali- 
bration" of  the  TJ8/US8R  RDT&E  efforts  to 
the  period  ending  In  1968.  We  were  able  to 
define  the  technological  lead  times  in  1M8 
with  a  two  year  retrospection.  Even  so,  our 
accuracy  is  only  on  the  order  of  a  year.  A 
small  change  in  average  lead  a  year  later — 
say  1/10  of  a  year  consistent  with  a  10% 
Increased  effort — Is  below  our  estimating  ac- 
curacy. The  longer  such  trends  continue,  of 
course,  the  easier  they  are  to  detect. 

By  the  time  the  Soviets  have  picked  up  a 
year  In  overall  position,  which  we  can  just 
detect  clearly  a  few  years  later,  they  will  be 
about  haU  way  to  reducing  our  1068  lead  to 
■ero  and  will  have  considerable  momentum  In 
doing  so.   , 

In  brief,  we  will  just  about  be  able  to  con- 
firm, unambiguously,  the  1968  change  in  the 
Input  trends  given  by  the  budget  model  by 
obeerved  changes  in  output  technological 
lead  times  at  about  the  time  when  the  pre- 
dicted minimal  leads  become  potentially 
dangerous.  This  characteristic  of  our  Intelli- 
gence observation  and  analysis — and  of  the 
dynamics  of  RDT&K — is  perhaps  one  of  the 
strongest  justifications  for  a  TJS.  lead  of  3-3 
years.  Such  a  lead  buys  time  to  detect 
changes. 

A  better  version  of  the  suggested  statement 
In  the  Question  would  be  that  a  year-by- 
year  eon/lrmatton  of  Input  trends  by  output 
resiilts  is  least  firm  In  the  moet  recent  years. 
How  serious  that  situation  is  dq^ends 
upon  bow  detailed  a  confirmation  Is  de- 
manded on  a  year-by-year  basis.  The  value 
of  the  Input/output  model  is  that  its  confir- 
mation by  past  data  lends  confirmation  to 
preeent  data;  however,  the  model  could  be 
upeet  by  drastic  revision  by  the  Soviets  of 
their  budgeting  system.  Such  a  change  has 
apparently  not  occurred  yet. 

The  above  discussion  helps  8\iggest  why  the 
Soviets  classify  as  much  of  their  budget  as 
possible— they  may  weU  believe  that  it  gives 
a  fairly  good  indication  of  future  Intent. 

0.  During  last  year's  Senate  Armed  Services 
Hearings  on  the  procurement  authorization 
bin  (p.  761,  Part  1)  Senator  Stennls  asked 
General  Betts,  head  of  Army  Research  and 
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Devrtopment.  for  examples  of  Soviet  i»*r>  su- 
periority. General  Betts  could  give  only  one 
olasstfled  exanq>le  and  said  that  "Kxoept  for 
the  one  I  mentioned,  I  can't  think  of  an 
R&D  superiority  that  they  have  demon- 
strated." Please  comment. 

Answer.  The  excerpt  cited  was  a  response 
General  Betts  gave  to  a  more  q>eclflc  ques- 
tion than  Indicated  here.  During  this  por- 
tion of  the  Hearings,  the  t<^lc  being  ad- 
dressed dealt  with  Unks,  artillery  and  tacti- 
cal missile  support.  Chairman  Stennls  asked 
where  the  Soviets  were  ahead  of  us  In  this 
type  of  weaponry,  particularly  research  ex- 
an4>les  and  areas  of  reeearch  where  the  So- 
viets bad  the  lead  as  known  to  General  Betts. 
As  you  can  note  In  the  classified  transcript 
of  the  Hearing.  General  Betts  Identified  an 
advantage  that  might  lie  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  then  commented,  "Except  for  the 
one  I  mentioned.  I  cant  think  of  an  R&D 
superiority  that  they  have  demonstrated." 

General  Betts'  statement  is  consistent  with 
the  relative  poeiUons  of  the  VS.  and  the 
T7.S.SJi.  as  given  In  our  overall  assessment  as 
of  1968.  As  noted  earlier,  it  is  difficult  to  state 
poaltlvely  that  the  Soviets  are  a  small  amount 
ahead  only  a  few  years  later.  In  my  opinion. 
General  Betts  answered  correctly  for  the 
subject  area  (research  examples)  under  dis- 
cussion. 

[Deleted.]  Tactical  weapons  systems  pie- 
sent  more  than  the  usual  difficulty  in  assess- 
ing progress,  because  we  seldom  see  them 
before  they  are  deployed  to  Warsaw  Pact  or 
other  Communist  associated  countries. 

10.  Please  comment  on  Gen.  Betts'  state- 
ment (p.  736-727.  Part  1,  SA8C  PTT  1971  Hear- 
ings) that  "So  much  has  been  blamed  on  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  that  It  is  natural  to  won- 
der if  our  hardware  development  programs 
have  been  distorted  by  Southeast  Asia  re- 
quirements. This  is  simply  not  the  case.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Army's  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment appropriation  is  not  force  ori- 
ented. That  is  to  say  that  research  and  de- 
velopment is  fundamentally  not  related  to 
peace  or  war,  to  the  size  of  the  Army  or  to 
the  geographic  deployment  of  ova  forces.  It  la 
related  to  technology,  and  of  all  factors,  it  is 
technology  that  most  accounts  for  the  steady 
Increase  In  our  budget  requirements. 

"While  Vietnam  has  served  as  an  impetus 
to  modernizing  certain  of  our  equipment,  al- 
most all  the  items  accelerated  for  SEA  use 
also  have  worldwide  application  ...  In  al- 
most every  case,  theee  programs  Involved 
hardware  already  under  development  for 
worldwide  use.  In  short,  Vietnam  has  been  a 
catalyst  to  our  development  program;  not 
the  origin." 

This  statement  wotild  Indicate  that  the 
Army,  at  least,  has  not  neglected  its  non-SEA 
R&D  requirements  during  the  past  few  years 
and  that  in  fact  the  war  may  have  accel- 
erated R&D  efforts  that  have  a  worldwide  ap- 
plication. Please  describe  in  as  precise  terms 
as  possible  the  extent  to  which  the  Vietnam 
war  has  actually  impacted  on  UJB.  military 
R&D  activities. 

Answer.  The  expanded  testimony  of  Gen- 
eral Betts  which  appears  as  an  insert  for  the 
record,  requested  by  Senator  Symington,  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
United  States  Senate,  on  March  5.  1970.  Is  as 
follows: 

"First,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  In  stating 
that  priority  effort  for  Southeast  Asia  has 
distorted  the  basic  pattern  of  our  research 
and  development  program.  I  was  addressing 
budgetary  aspects  and  not  the  selection  or 
design  of  hardware  or  systems.  I  Intended  to 
point  out  that  the  war  contributed  to  under- 
funding  our  research  and  exploratory  devel- 
opment programs,  programs  which  the  So- 
viets heavily  support.  Unfcnrtunately,  I  was 
iinable  to  qualify  my  statement  before  Sena- 
tor Symington  had  to  leave,  and  I  under- 
stand his  concern. 

"So  much  has  been  blamed  on  the  Viet- 
namese confilct  that  it  Is  natural  to  wonder 
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If  our  hardware  development  programs  have 
been  distorted  by  Southeast  AsU  require- 
ments. This  Is  simply  not  the  case.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Army's  research  and  develop, 
ment  appropriation  Is  not  foroe  oriented. 
That  U  to  say  that  reeearch  and  development 
Is  fundamentally  not  related  to  peace  or  war, 
to  the  size  of  the  Army  or  to  the  geogiaphlo 
deployment  of  our  forces.  It  Is  related  to 
technology,  and  of  all  factors.  It  is  technol- 
ogy that  moet  accounts  for  the  steady  in- 
crease In  our  budget  requeets. 

"While  Vietnam  has  served  as  an  Impetus 
to  modernizing  certain  of  our  equipment,  al- 
most aU  the  items  accelerated  for  SEA  use 
also  have  world-wide  application.  The  fact 
that  there  have  been  so  few  requests  for 
urgently  nonstandard  equipment  is  itself  a 
tribute  to  the  quality  of  the  items  already  in 
our  inventory.  However,  to  provide  our  troops 
In  Vietnam  the  best  possible  equipment  as 
quickly  as  possible,  certain  programs  were 
accelerated.  In  alznost  every  case,  these  pro- 
grams involved  hardware  already  under  de- 
velopment or  previously  planned  for  future 
development  for  wmidwlde  iise.  In  short, 
Vietnam  has  been  a  catalyst  to  our  develop- 
nwnts  programs;  not  the  origin. 

"At  this  point,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  RDT&E,  Army  Appropriations  were  not 
markedly  increased  to  defray  the  additional 
oost  ot  accelerating  the  development  of  hard- 
ware adaptable  for  use  in  Vietnam.  For  ex- 
ample, the  FY  1966  new  obllgational  au- 
thority after  being  adjusted  to  include  emer- 
gency funds  was  about  $1470  mUlion.  For  FY 
1967  it  was  tlS97  million;  for  FT  19M  U 
dropped  to  91568  million,  and  for  both  FT 
1969  and  FY  1970,  it  was  approximately  91699 
million.  Considering  that  these  amounts  in- 
cluded the  costs  of  Inflation,  pay  raises  and 
decisions  relative  to  our  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense programs,  costs  that  had  to  be  absorbed, 
it  is  apparent  that  much  of  the  additional 
oost  of  accelerating  hardware  for  Vietnam 
also  had  to  be  provided  by  reprogrammlng 
fluids  from  other  important  programs  less 
oriented  to  Southeast  Asia  and/or  longer 
range  considerations.  The  oombination  of 
these  factors,  including  Southeast  Asia,  di- 
luted our  apprc^riatlon. 

"The  influence  of  Vietnam  upon  Army 
RDT&E  also  occurs  during  the  budget  formu- 
lation period.  At  that  time,  RDT&E  has  to 
compete  with  other  appropriations  within  the 
overall  budget  celling.  It  is  natural  that 
force-oriented  appropriations  such  as  PEMA 
and  O&MA  carry  greater  emphasis,  especially 
in  the  light  of  Vietnam.  As  a  result,  RDT&K 
is  under  pressure  as  a  candidate  to  help  de- 
fray war-oriented  expenses  in  the  other  ^>- 
propriatlons  within  the  Defense  and  Army 
budgets.  Paradoxically,  in  this  way  the 
Southeast  Asia  confilct  Indirectly  constrains 
the  Army  RDT&E  budget.  I  mention  this 
aspect  to  reinforce  the  fact  that  the  war  has 
provided  no  windfall  to  Army  research  and 
development,  and  that  even  th3  extent  of  our 
response  to  SEA  requirements  is  carefully 
gauged  In  order  to  stay  within  our  budget. 
Simply  stated,  there  is  no  room  in  our  pro- 
gram to  finance  provincialism,  except  for 
smaU  quick  reaction  type  developments  such 
as  executed  by  our  Land  Warfare  Laboratory 
at  Aberdeen. 

"The  effects  of  absorbing  the  additional 
costs  of  Inflation,  national  programs  and 
Vietnam  over  the  past  several  years  has  di- 
luted our  entire  program,  including  our  re- 
secuvh  and  exploratory  development  effort." 
In  general,  I  agree  with  General  Betts' 
sUtement.  In  the  fall  of  1969  and  again  last 
spring,  we  conducted  informal  studies — 
cross-country  samplings  of  our  Southeast 
Asla-orlented  R&D  programs — to  determine 
how  much  of  that  work  should  be  termi- 
nated "were  the  war  to  end  tomorrow."  We 
found  that  about  6%  of  that  R&D  had  prob- 
able application  only  in  Southeast  Asia. 
These  exclxislve  developments  were  directed 
primarily  at  such  things  as  Individual  soldier 
equipments  to  Improve  his  comfort  and  ef- 
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fectlveness  In  Jungle  warfare,  Vietnam  Lab- 
oratocT  Assistance  Programs  to  develop,  mod- 
ify, or  ad^t  equipment  for  use  by  the 
RVKAP  (Vietnamese  Forces),  [deleted]  etc. 
Other  developments  In  the  lower  end  of  the 
oombat  qiectrum  [deleted]  though  acceler- 
ated, or  even  Initiated  In  reqionse  to  urgent 
requirements  growing  out  of  our  Immediate 
Involvement  In  SEA,  certainly  have  a  contin- 
ued and  direct  application  In  our  postwar 
tactical  forces. 

MajM"  mission  areas  (except  electronic 
warfare)  at  the  upper  end  of  the  General 
Purpose  Forces  combat  spectrum — such  as 
air  defense,  tank  warfare,  submarine  and 
ASW,  antl-shlp  missile  defense — did  not  re- 
ceive the  added  Impetus  from  Vietnam  sim- 
ply because  of  the  absence  of  their  applica- 
tion In  that  war.  These  areas  and  their  sup- 
porting technologies,  while  not  totally  ne- 
glected In  favor  of  SEA-orlented  R&D,  have 
not  received  equal  emphasia  and  there  Is 
now  a  serious  need  for  their  modernization 
In  order  to  achieve  a  General  Purpose  Force 
structure  with  balanced  effectiveness. 

This  statement  by  General  Betts  Is  also 
consistent  with  the  US/USSR  RDT&E  net 
assessment  for  the  period  1960-1968  which 
Indicates  that  the  Vietnam  War  did  lot  re- 
sult m  serious  loes  of  our  technological  po- 
sition, on  the  average,  vis  a  vis  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  noted  above,  the  Army  may  have 
picked  up  some  techncHoglcal  lead  for  com- 
bat In  jungles.  The  upper  end  of  the  CMnbat 
spectrum  may  have  suffered  a  btt. 

The  concerns  expressed  by  the  Defense 
Department  have  rather  been  over  Soviet 
modernization  of  major  oombat  forces 
(largely  a  production  problem)  while  the 
US  expended  its  operational  resources  In 
Vietnam  (or  failed  to  replace  them  and  let 
them  age) .  RDT&E  concerns  relate  to  a  quite 
different.  Independent,  apparent  Soviet 
change  In  RDT&E  Investment  rate  beginning 
in  atwut  1968. 

11.  Admiral  Moorer  said  In  bis  statement 
this  year  that  "there  Is  an  Interaction  be- 
tween what  we  do  and  what  the  Soviets  do. 
But  precisely  how  the  Soviets  will  react  to  a 
particular  action  on  our  part  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture."  Do  you  agree  with 
this  statement:  Cannot  one  make  reasonable 
guessee  about  how  the  Soviets  are  likely  to 
react,  for  example,  to  the  development  of 
highly  accurate  ICBMs  by  the  US?  Is  it  not 
the  responsibility  of  military  officials  to  take 
Into  consideration  possible  Soviet  responses 
to  U.S.  steps  that  might  unnecessarily  ac- 
celerate the  arms  race?  Please  provide  exam- 
ples of  past  Inter-actlons  between  what  we 
do  and  what  the  Soviets  do. 

Answer.  I  agree  with  Admiral  Moorer.  It 
is  not  possible  to  precisely  determine  how  the 
Soviet  Union  will  react  to  any  given  action. 
At  times  they  react  as  we  have  estimated  they 
might — other  times  they  have  exercised  dif- 
ferent, rather  unexpected  options.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  Individual  Soviet  actions 
may  differ  from  thoee  we  might  expect  In  re- 
sponse to  individual  US  actions: 

The  Soviets  also  have  to  worry  about  prob- 
lems with  China  and  Germany  (European 
NATO).  Example:  The  Soviet  deployment  of 
their  ABM  Is  presumably  partly  determined 
by  the  Chinese  IRBM  deployment.  Example: 
The  Soviets  Invested  heavily  tn  medium 
bombers  In  the  1960's.  an  action  presumably 
prompted  by  European  considerations. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  Soviets  have  the 
same  strategic  policies,  or  even  definitions,  as 
the  U.8.  Although  It  Is  admittedly  an  over- 
simplification, a  case  could  be  made  that  the 
Soviet  policy  In  the  19e0's  tended  to  be  one 
of  "damage  limitation"  whereas  that  of  the 
U.S.  tended  to  be  one  of  "assured  destruc- 
tion". Since  the  Soviets  havent  described 
their  underlying  policies,  it  Is  hard  to  predict 
the  weapons  system  decisions  that  should 
fiow  from  such  policies.  [Deleted.] 
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The  Sonets,  or  their  UJB.  counterparts,  may 
evaluate  an  action  by  the  other  side  differ- 
ently than  the  other  side  and  act  aocordingly. 
[Dieted].  Example:  Itie  Soviets  may  have 
evaluated  the  announced  Apollo  time  scale 
as  optimistic  and  thus  jflaimed  their  own 
program  at  too  slow  a  pcux  to  be  first  to  the 
moon  with  men. 

There  may  be  more  than  one  reqionse  pos- 
sible and  the  Sonets  may  choose  one  which 
optimizes  on  other  than  purely  military 
groiinds  or  with  purely  military  hardware 
solutions.  Example:  There  are  several  ways 
of  reducing  U.S.  Influences  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, some  by  direct  military  confronta- 
tion, some  by  political  moves,  some  by  oom- 
bination. [Deleted.] 

With  respect  to  Increased  accuracy  In 
ICBM's,  the  responses  might  Include:  mobil- 
ity, hardening  of  fixed  targets,  local  defense, 
proliferation,  no  response,  a  SALT  agreement, 
counterforce,  etc. 

It  Is  the  reqxinslblllty,  as  you  state,  for 
military  ofllclals  to  take  Into  consideration 
possible  Sonet  responses  to  UjS.  actions,  and 
Indeed,  this  Is  done.  Deliberate  restraint  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  exercised.  But 
the  prime  responsibility  is  to  pronde  for  na- 
tional security  not  to  either  accelerate  or  de- 
celerate a  given  weapon  production.  Ihe  st^is 
we  recommend  are  those  we  believe  pronde 
for  this  security  and  would  take  what  we  be- 
lieve are  only  nectatary  actions  In  furthering 
It. 

13.  Part  I.  Admiral  Moorer  said  In  his  state- 
ment that  "While  it  can  be  fatal  to  the  na- 
tional security  to  underestimate  the  strength 
of  an  opponent  we  must  also  guard  against 
overestimating  his  strength."  Do  you  agree? 
Answer.  I  agree  with  Admiral  Moorer  and 
would  like  to  amplify  on  one  aspect  of  the 
estimates,  their  uncertainties.  Estimates  can 
never  be  exact,  and  a  range  of  uncertainty 
always  exists.  This  fact  makes  the  use  of 
these  estimates  difficult  In  that  the  conse- 
quences of  under-estlmatlon  and  over-esti- 
mation determine.  In  part,  whether  a  low- 
side  or  a  high -side  estimate  should  be  used  In 
further  decision  making.  In  some  cases  the 
effect  of  under-estlmatlon  is  so  critical  that 
a  high-side  estimate  Is  the  prudent  choice; 
but  In  most  Instances  a  balanced  or  miw^imw 
estimate  is  more  appropriate. 

12.  Part  II.  David  Packard  has  said  that 
"The  military  planners  tend  to  overstate  the 
threat  and.  therefore,  the  requirements." 
(House  Military  Operations  Subcommittee, 
September  22,  1970.)  Do  you  agree? 

Answer.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Packard  on  the 
apparent  tendency.  Military  planners  have 
also  understated  the  threat  at  times.  As 
noted  above,  the  range  of  uncertainty  In  the 
estimates  means  that  prudent  judgment 
must  be  exercised.  Influenced  by  the  conse- 
quences of  over-  or  under-estlmatlon.  The 
more  dangerous  threats  also  tend  to  be  the 
more  discussed  and  conspicuous;  hence  the 
more  prominent  threats  tend  to  be  estimated 
on  the  high  side.  The  military  planners  may 
well  consider  this  prudent,  but  It  clearly  is 
a  matter  of  judgment. 

12.  Part  III.  Please  pronde  examples  of  oc- 
casions In  the  past  when  DoD  officials  have 
exaggerated  the  threat  or  over-estimated  the 
Sonets'  strength.  What  steps  have  you  taken 
to  assure  that  your  estimates  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary R&D  effort  are  not  exaggerated? 

Answer.  DoD  officials  seldom  estimate  in- 
dependently, such  estimates  are  almost  al- 
ways those  of  the  U.S.  Government.  As  noted 
above,  the  seriousness  of  over-  or  under-es- 
tlmatlon depends  somewhat  on  the  conse- 
quences. The  United  States  over-estimated 
the  Sonet  Intent  to  produce  ICBM's  In  the 
1958-19S3  time  period.  Considering  the  con- 
sequences of  under-estlmatlon,  an  over-es- 
timate was  probably  more  prudent  at  the 
%imtt  than  an  under-estimate.  We  over-estl- 
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mated  the  Sonet  intent  to  deploy  an  ABM 
system  around  Leningrad  In  the  early  1960's 
and  undertook  antl-ABM  developments 
vmich  stood  us  In  good  stead  later. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  under-estimated, 
consistently,  the  number  of  ICBM's  the  So- 
nets would  deploy  after  1965.  [deleted].  We 
under -estimated  their  bomber  force,  reason- 
ing they  would  decrease  It  and  they  dldnt. 
Neither  of  these  underestimates  was  serious 
In  that  our  deterrence  was  already  adequate. 
Under-estimating  the  future  SS-9  force  to- 
day, however,  could  be  serious  if  the  Intent 
of  that  force  Is  to  atttu^  our  Mlnuteman  de- 
terrent force.  We  have  also  consistently  un- 
der-estimated the  naval  attack  threat  In  past 
years;  the  seriousness  of  thi^  under-esttma- 
tlon  may  be  changing.  [Deleted.] 

Concerning  our  estimates  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary R&D  effort,  we  have  tried  to  stay  about 
in  the  middle  and  have  tried  to  Indicate 
what  we  believe  is  the  range  of  xincertalnty. 
We  have  assumed  that  the  Sonets  would 
level  their  military  RDT&E  at  the  equiva- 
lent at  $10.5  bllUon  per  year,  nvther  than 
assuming  a  continuing  rise.  In  predicting 
the  sxirprlses  and  their  dates.  We  have  given 
our  analyses  considerable  exposure  and  have 
Innted  Congressional  inquiry.  We  have  wel- 
comed correspondence  with  others  Interested 
in  this  subject.  We  have  asked  for,  and  re- 
ceived, assurances  from  the  intelligenoe 
community  that  the  Sonet  nimibers  we  have 
used  are  the  best  available. 

In  my  judgment,  a  median  estimate  is 
appropriate  for  overaU  RDT&E.  As  I  have 
noted  above,  technological  surprise  becomes 
dangerous  when  it  comes  across  the  board, 
and  hence  average  lead  is  a  more  appropriate 
measure  of  the  situation  than  an  extreme 
lead,  in  either  dlrecUon. 

13.  Part  IV.  Please  comment  on  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel's  criticisms  of  DoD's 
lack  of  objective  oapabllltlee  for  making  net 
assessments  of  UB.  and  foreign  military  ca- 
paimitles,  as  wdl  as  DoD's  deficiencies  in  the 
area  of  long-range  planning. 

Answer.  The  Blue  Rlblwn  Defense  Panel 
recommended  that  DoD  Increase  its  capabU- 
Ity  for  making  net  asssssments  of  UB.  and 
foreign  military  weapon  systems  and  Improve 
long-range  planning  capabilities.  Both  of 
theee  recommendations  are  in  process  ct 
being  inyilemented.  The  former  is  well  along. 
13.  Please  comment  on  the  SIFRI  Yearbook 

Critique. 

Answer.  The  section  of  the  publication. 
SIPRI  Yearbook  of  WorUl  ArmamenU  ond 
ZHaarmament.  1969/70,  dealing  with  UJB.  esti- 
mates of  Sonet  expenditures  for  military  re- 
searoh  (pp.  388-306)  contains  an  analysis 
based  on  data  available  to  the  author  as  of 
mid- 1970.  The  data  consisted  of  published 
budget  data  and  unclassified  statements  by 
various  officials  up  to  that  time.  As  such,  the 
analysis  should  be  expected  to  have  signifi- 
cant limitations. 

The  SIPRI  conclusion  that  valid  estimates 
of  Sonet  RDT&E  are  not  possible  (with  that 
data  base)  is  probably  correct.  Missing  data 
includes  the  dollar  pricing  of  the  space  pro- 
gram, the  quantification  of  technological 
positions  with  time  for  space  and  military 
RDT&E,  the  manpower  and  facilities  cross- 
checks, and  an  appreciation  of  the  overaU 
magnitude  of  the  Sonet  effort. 

The  analysis  U  remarkable  in  its  deduction 
of  the  VS.  estimating  techniques,  however. 
The  techniques  had  not  been  published  as 
of  that  date. 

Earlier  in  the  SIPRI  Yearbook  (p.  366)  an 
estimate  U  made  of  the  average  dollar  to 
ruble  conversion  factor  for  defense  arma- 
ments work:  about  Mi5.«  The  RDT&E  por- 


*  "The  average  for  military  expenditure  as  a 
whole  produced  a  doUar-ruble  exchange-rate 
lying  between  3:  1  and  3.6:  1." 
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tlon  should  be  somewhat  less.  (On  aTenge, 
the  SoTleta  obtain  their  defetiM  at  leas  coat 
than  the  U.S.  due  to  lower  manual  labor 
ooata.  Their  RDT&E  ahould  have  leas  of  thla 
tfect  than  the  average  defanae  armamenta 
wOTk.)  If  $3.26  were  used  in  the  All  Union 
Sclanoe  Budget  and  In  the  simplest  model, 
the  Soviet  military  RDT&S  budget  would  be 
about  equal  to  the  VS.  budget  for  1960-1968 
Instead  of  the  estimate  of  about  10%  lower 
given  In  our  asaeaament.  Thla  U  within  the 
estimating  accuracy  of  this  model,  and  U 
another  useful  cross  check  that  helps  oonflrm 
the  accuracy  and  value  of  our  work.  Also, 
dollar  to  ruble  exchange  rates  consistent  with 
observed  output  results  are  also  within  the 
economic  uncertainty  range  described  by 
SIFRI  above,  another  helpfiil  check. 

9T0CKR0LJ(  iNTaaKATTONAL 

PaACE  RXSBAKCH   IwaniuTE. 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  June  12. 1971. 
To:  Oongreaaman  HABBnrarox. 
From :  RandaU  Foraberg.  SIFRI. 
Subject:  Memorandum  on  the  DOD  method 
of  estimating  Soviet  military  BAD  ez- 
pendltiires.  aa  described  In  Dr.  Foster's 
answers    to    Oongreaaman    Harrington's 
questions,  HASO  hsarlngs  on  the  1973 
budget. 
1.  The  estlmatss  are  derived,  in  the  first 
Inatanoa.  from  an  analyala  of  Soviet  state 
budgata  and  science  expenditure  sutlatlcs. 
The  derivation  of  the  original  rouble  estl- 
mataa  of  total  Soviet  military  RDT&E  and 
■pace  expenditure  from  these  data  appears  to 
have  required  the  adoption  of  quite  arbitrary 
aasun^mona  about  the  proportions  of  various 
categories  of  expendltxiree  going  to  mllltary- 
speoe  R&D,  rather  than  other  uaea.  Dr.  Foster 
does  not  give  any  now  budgetary  evidence  to 
back  up  these  assiuiptlons.  The  lack  of  rell- 
abUtty  of  ruble  eatlmatea  obtained  In  this 
way  has  been  Indicated  In  John  Holmfeld's 
stotemem:  "Whatever  can  be  concluded  from 
analysis  of  budget  daU  appears  to  be  highly 
tentative   and   speculative."    (See   also   the 
SIFRI  Yearbook  review  of  analyses  of  Soviet 
budgetary  data.) 

a.  Dr.  Foster's  description  of  the  budgetary 
analyses  made  suggests  that  the  assumpUons 
Involved  have  been  moderate,  and  that,  over- 
aU,  In  calculating  the  estimates.  DOD 
analyste  "have  tried  to  stay  about  In  the  mid- 
dle". The  estimates  he  presents  are,  however 
several  billion  dollars  higher  than  the  ones 
1  obtain,  using  the  methods  he  describes.  See 
Uble  1.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
methods  actually  used  Involved  more  gener- 
ous assumptions  than  those  Dr.  Foster 
describes,  either  about  the  categories  of  sci- 
ence expenditure  which  include  mUltary 
RDT&JS/space  funds,  or  about  the  propor- 
Uons  of  these  categories  going  to  mUltarv 
RDT&E/space.  or  both. 

Furthermore,  one  might  question  the  ap- 
parent assumption  that  mUltary  RDT&E  and 
q>aoe  expenditures  have  taken  a  oonstamt  or 
nalng  proportion  of  certain  categories  of  So- 
viet science  expenditure,  partlculaily  during 
the  last  few  years.  Defense-reUted  RAD  ex- 
P«MUtupee  (DOD.  NASA.  AEC  equivalent) 
have  been  declining  as  a  share  of  both  Oov- 
•mment  R*D  and  total  national  RAD  ex- 
penditure since  arouiul  1960  (In  some  casea. 
1966)  In  all  major  Industrallsed  countrlsa  In 
ttM  United  Statea,  where  the  rMatlve  propor- 
tlona  of  these  eq;>endlturea  have  been  parUe- 
ulaily  high,  defense  and  ^Moe  RAD  expendi- 
tures have  declined  from  about  66%  of  total 
UA  RAD  expenditures  In  1960.  to  about  40% 
in  1970,  the  Utest  DOD  estimates  appear  to 
put  the  ahare  In  the  Soviet  Union,  in  1970 
at  about  66-70%. 

3.  Dr.  Foster  stiggeste  that  output  analysis 
(the  onnparlson  of  reUUve  US  and  Soviet 
lavsia  of  wei^wna  technology)  has  been  used 
primatUy  to  confirm  the  eatlmatea  obtained 
through  budgetary  analysU.  Oonoemlng  the 
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degree  of  reliability  which  the  output  anal- 
ysU may  have  lent  th*  esUmatea,  the  follow- 
ing potnta  may  be  noted: 

a)  To  my  knoirtedga,  no  studies  have  ever 
been  published  which  tried  to  calouUta  an 
'average'  lead  time  of  one  coimtry  over  an- 
other for  a  group  of  technologies,  or  objects 
of  technological  effort. 

TABLE  1 
(Amount  In  billions  of  U.S.  Mian,  approximtslyl 
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u  '  Uli*  a***""!)*)""  n  >Md«  in  a  number  of  psMished  analyses, 
by  OOD  analysts:  it  is  based  on  an  inference  tlMt  a  1958  Soviet 
document,  whidi  published  a  type-ol-expenditure  breakdown 
tor  about  25-petcent  of  all-Union  Kience  expenditures  only, 
did  not  presant  a  similar  braekdown  tor  the  remainini  75- 
percent  because  these  expenditures  were  going  to  R.  A  0 
establishments  performing  secret  or  top  priority  R.  &  0.  The 
inference  has  been  debated,  has  not  been  proven  conclusively 
and  has  not  been  ssbstantieted  by  any  more  recent  evidence. 
To  my  knewledfe,  and  contrary  to  the  sucgestion  made  by  Dr. 
Foster  (p.  3690J).  the  Soviet  Union  has  never  labeled  any  all- 
Union  science  expenditures  as  'Classified." 


backwarda— from  date  on  RAD  output  to 
estimates  of  RAD  Imput. 

f )  Dr.  Foster  does  not  suggest  that  DOD 
analyata  have  actuaUy  tried  to  estimate  So- 
Viet  military  RAD  Input  directly  from  Infor- 
matlon  on  output  of  new  weapons.  Instead 
they  have  compared  their  Input  eetlmatea 
with  their  output  estimates,  and  found  tha 
two  not  Inconsistent.  This  implies  (1)   tht 
output  data,  unlike  the  available  data  on 
the  Soviet  space  program,  are  not  sufllclently 
complete  or  precise  to  attempt  to  estimate 
HAD  Inputs  dlrecUy;    thus    (U)   the  Input 
estimates  which  could  be  inferred  from  the 
output  evaluation  must  have  a  very  wide 
margin  between  their  upper  and  lower  lim- 
its—wider  than  the  10-20  per  cent  on  either 
side  of  the  middle  attributed  to  the  estimates 
of  the  space  program;  (111)  DOD's  Input  esti- 
mates might,  therefore,  be  changed  slgnlfl- 
cantly.  and  stUl  be  found  to  be  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  output  evaluation;   and   (Iv) 
It   appears  most   unlikely  that  the  output 
evaluation  permits  a  sufficiently  precise  in- 
dication of  relative  Soviet  inputs  to  confirm 
any  one  of  the  budgetary  models  on  which 
the  estimates  for  ths  post-1969  period  are 
based. 

4.  There  Is  a  final  point,  which  concerns 
the  exchange  rate  \iaed  to  oonvert  the  ruble 
estimates  into  dollars,  since  the  purpose 
of  the  DOD  estimates  Is  to  help  predict  com- 
parative Soviet  military  RAD  output,  the  ex- 
change rate  used  by  the  DOD  analysts  at- 
tempts to  aUow  for  lesser  Soviet  productiv- 
ity. I  am  not  familiar  with  any  independent 
studies  which  provide  a  basis  for  judging 
whether  the  dollar/ruble  ratio  (•3  per  ru- 
ble) allows  sufflcienUy  for  the  difference  In 
U.S.  and  Soviet  productivity  or  efficiency  In 
RAD  work.  If  It  Is  true,  as  Dr.  Foster  sug- 
gests, that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  nar- 
rowing the  gap  in  mUltary  technology,  be- 
tween the  super  powers,  by  about  one-third 
of  a  year  anniuOly  since  1968,  then  the  use 
of  a  constant  exchange  rate,  rather  than  a 
declining  dollar/ruble  ratio,  may  overstate 
the  relative  effort  for  this  period,  since  it 
may  be  expected  that  productivity  of  RAD 
Input  l3  lower  as  one  approachea  the  fore- 
front of  technology. 


ETHICS  AND  STANDARDS  NEED 
TO  BE  TAUGHT  IN  SCHOOLS 


b)  It  seems  very  doubtful  that,  If  various 
ways  of  trying  to  calculate  such  an  average 
were  putdlshed,  a  consensus  could  be  reached 
among  experts  on  the  best,  most  "correct"  or 
most  appnquiate  way  of  proceeding. 

c)  It  Is  Impossible  to  evaluate  the  reetilts 
of  DOD's  level  of  technology  comparison  with 
the  fragmentary  deeerlptlon  of  the  method 
which  has  been  provided  thus  far. 

d)  Evidence  of  greater  U.S.  lead  times  than 
two  to  three  years  with  respect  to  major 
weapons  systems  and  weapons-component 
technologies— and  laek  of  lead  times  less 
than  3-3  years  for  major  systems — ^makea  It 
equaUy  Impossible  to  accept  the  results  at 
the  DOD  study  on  faith. 

e)  Leaving  aside  the  question  of  the  out- 
put analysts  ItaeU,  very  uttle  is  known  about 
the  economics  of  the  RAD  process — about 
the  level  of  input  necessary  and  sufficient  to 
achieve  various  levels  of  output,  or  about 
variations  in  the  Input/output  relattooshlp 
between  countries,  or  within  countries  over 
time  or  within  different  sectors.  I  know  of 
no  studies  which  have  attempted  to  work 
toeckwarda — or  to  aee  how  reUable  the  re- 
sults might  be  U  one  attempted  to  work 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

or  rLOBn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  cul- 
ture, Uke  that  of  other  civilizations,  is 
built  upon  a  certain  set  of  values.  Amer- 
ica's heritage  stems  from  our  Poimdlng 
Fathers,  who  wrote  into  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  their  strong  depend- 
ence upon  God;  and  into  the  Constitu- 
tion a  prohibition  against  governmental 
interference  with  freedom  of  worship. 

Traditionally  the  teaching  of  ethics 
and  moral  values  has  been  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  home  and  church,  but  now 
those  persons  who  need  this  instruction 
most  are  not  obtaining  it  from  those 
sources.  Crime  and  violence  accelerate  in 
this  country  at  an  alarming  rate.  Al- 
though the  courts  emphasize  that  the 
Constitution  prohibits  instruction  in  re- 
ligion in  public  schools,  they  have  not 
outlawed  instruction  in  morals  or  stand- 
ards of  acceptable  social  behavior. 


August  U,  1971 

There  is  a  great  need  in  America  today 
for  broad  instruction  in  the  development 
of  man's  moral  and  ethical  values.  Such 
a  program  can  be  developed  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  our 
Nation ;  and  the  Federal  Government  can 
give  stimulus  to  this  through  the  grant 
procedure.  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  HH. 
8722,  with  cosponsors.  to  accomplish  this 
and  I  believe  it  *ould  receive  favorable 
attention  by  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  Nation's  most  prominent 
advertising  executives,  who  has  had  a 
successful  career  in  several  business  and 
education  areas,  Ivan  Hill,  has  written 
me  a  very  thoughtful  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject of  ethics  and  standards  for  our 
young  people.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  his  suggestions  and  ideas  and 
include  his  letter  and  a  copy  of  my  bill 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C., 


JtUy  e,  1971. 
Hon.  Chaxlxs  E.  BxNNvrT. 
V.S.    House    of    Repretentativea,    Raybum 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dbab  Mb.  Bknnxtt:  In  reference  to  your 
BUI  "to  provide  Federal  grants  to  assist  ele- 
mentaury  and  secondary  schools  to  carry  on 
programs  to  teach  moral  and  ethical  prin- 
ciples" (HJi.  8722),  I  t)elleve  that  churches 
of  all  denominations  wUl  generally  welcome 
ethical  instruction  In  the  schools  and  the 
national  church  organizations  may  now  give 
more  than  mere  endorsement  support.  There 
is   evidence,   too,   that   educational    leaders 
around   the   country   have   l>ecome   increas- 
ingly aware  that  the  schools  however  over- 
burdened some  feel  they  already  are,  must 
give  increased  attention  to  helping  chUdren 
to  make  better  value  decisions.  The  business 
community  Is  certainly  quite  aware  that  a 
deteriorating   sense    of    moral    and    ethical 
obligations,  along  with  a  loss  of  Individual 
responslbUity,   has  cost   American   business 
an  enormous  price  not  only  from  shoplift- 
ing,  embezzlement,   payoffs    and    countless 
other  crimes  but  also  from  the  decline  In 
quality  productivity.  Lack  of  pride  and  care 
in  performance  creates  an  ethical  problem 
In  shoddy  products  and  Indifferent  service 
that  affects  every  consumer. 

From  the  standpoint  of  public  Interest, 
the  timing  Is  right  for  your  BUI  to  be 
brought  out  and  discussed  widely.  The  Galley 
case  provided  a  most  extraordinary  argument 
In  moral  questioning.  There  Is  also  the  pill, 
abortion,  drugs,  new  legal  and  medical  ques- 
tions, and  on  and  on. 

Extremely  Important  at  this  time  are  the 
moral  questions  brought  up  by  the  Pentagon 
papers.  If  we  look  at  only  one  Instance  of 
nationwide  Pentagon  papers  discussion,  the 
NBC  television  network  interview  with  Dean 
Rxisk,  we  must  conclude  that  the  moral 
questions  lielng  asked  and  certain  moral 
views  being  promulgated  may  caU  for  hear- 
ings that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  oiur  na- 
tional security. 

America  sbovad  take  the  lead  In  the  race 
fOT  credibUity  and  responslbUity  from  the 
national  government  down  to  every  local 
political  unit.  As  our  technocratic.  Inde- 
pendent society  becomes  the  supertechnoc- 
racy  that  sociologists  have  been  warning  \is 
about,  we  wUl  learn  that  ethics  and  the  logic 
of  the  Golden  Rule  Is  ultimately  very  prac- 
tical selfishness — our  own  survival  as  a  free 
society.  Recently,  Mr.  J.  Orlmond,  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  writing  in  The  Times  of  Lon- 
don on  the  dilemmas  of  democracy,  stated: 
"A  society  which  runs  on  a  system  that 
makes  no  effort  to  come  to  terms  with  moral- 
ity wlU  always  be  vmsatisfactory  and  may 
become  unmanageable."  For  years  our  own 
youth  have  been  trying  to  tell  us  that  they 
need  better  value  guidance.  Extreme  con- 
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duct,  moral  anarchy,  la  evidence  of  their 
frustration. 

You  may  think  that  I  have  overempha- 
sized the  Importance  and  scope  of  H.R.  8782 
and  H.R.  527.  Considering  my  many  years 
of  Interest  In  business,  education  and  p<*l- 
tlcs.  I  would  be  negligent  if  I  did  not  loc* 
at  the  needs  of  the  coimtry  and  recognize 
the  possibilities  of  great  service  Inherent  in 
your  BUI.  The  pubUc  hearings  preceding  Its 
passage  could,  in  themselves,  make  an  in- 
calculable contribution  to  the  Improvement 
of  ethics  and  the  stability  of  our  society.  The 
national  press  should  give  the  hearings  ex- 
cellent coverage  because  of  the  timeliness  of 
the  subject  and  the  renown  of  the  educa- 
tors, churchmen,  and  business  leaders  who 
would  be  wiUing,  even  eager,  to  focus  greater 
attention  on  better  values  and  higher  moral- 
ity for  America.  In  the  July  4th  Washington 
Post  you  wUl  note  the  major  full  page  head- 
line on  "The  Revolution  In  American  Val- 
ues." Regularly,  the  press  looks  for  morality 
news.  Your  BUI  U,  Indeed,  Important  and 
timely  and  I  beUeve  you  wUl  find  strong 
support  from  a  full  range  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  And  why  should  there  not  be  a 
broad  area  of  agreement  on  this  most  con- 
structive form  of  basic  patriotism,  the  origi- 
nal J\Uy  4th  American  patriotism  that  em- 
phasized courage,  responsibility  and  moral- 
ity? 

Sincerely, 

Ivan  Hnx. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  4,  19711 
Thx  Revolution  in  Amekican  Values 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 
(Note. — ^For  the  past  six  months,  staff 
writer  Johnson  has  been  traveling  across  the 
country  writing  the  American  Diary  column 
for  The  Washington  Post.  These  are  his  Im- 
pressions at  a  pause  in  his  journey.) 

My  friend  Pete  Bujaclch,  the  Puget  Sound 
fisherman,  put  It  in  perspective.  "We're  just 
a  young  country,"  he  said.  "The  older  you 
are.  the  smarter  you  get." 

Perhaps,  Pete.  Certainly  anyone  who  wan- 
ders across  the  country  talking  to  Americans 
today  returns  home  with  a  renewed  sense  of 
optimism — and  a  deep  feeling  of  pessimism. 
That  is  the  paradox.  It  Is,  as  ever,  the  best 
and  worst  of  times. 

Everywhere  there  is  evidence  that  America 
Is  in  the  midst  of  a  kind  of  revolution  it  has 
not  experienced  before.  Not  over  lalwr  and 
capital,    not    over   race,   not   over    poUtical 
theories  or  forms,  not  over  ideologies,  but 
over  personal  attitudes  and  values.  Never,  in 
nearly  a  decade  of  extensive  travels  through- 
out the  nation,  have  I  encoimtered  so  many 
people  asking  so  many  serious,  intensely  per- 
sonal and  searching  questions — about  their 
jobs,  their  wives  or  husbands,  their  chUdren, 
their  country,  their  aspirations,  their  future. 
Americans  have  changed.  They  have  re- 
examined some  of  their  moat  deeply  held 
values — about  the  worth  of  their  material 
comforts,  their  desire  for  their  chUdren  to 
"succeed"  or  even  automatlcaUy  go  to  col- 
lege, their  old  vision  of  the  good  life  In  the 
dty  or  suburbs,  their  supreme  confidence  In 
their  country's  Inevitable  rlghtness — and  re- 
jected many  of  them. 

"I  want  a  Ufe  that  U  whole  rather  than 
chopped  up,"  said  a  teacher,  explaining  why 
she  left  the  city  for  a  new  life  In  a  rural  New 
England  town.  Out  on  the  West  Coast  a  mid- 
dle-aged professional  man  who  was  also 
starting  over  again  put  It  differently:  "I 
think  people  are  mls^ng  the  point  because 
they  confuse  money  with  real  wealth.  They 
spend  a  lifetime  working  for  a  future  that 
never  comes."  And  from  a  former  student 
radical  came  another  common  note  of  per- 
sonal mtroepectlon.  "There  Isn't  going  to  be 
any  violent  revolution  in  America,"  she  said. 
"The  real  revolution  la  how  we're  going  to 
live  our  own  Uvea." 
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Yet  no  matter  how  succeeafuUy  they  have 
redefined  their  values  or  recognized  the  way 
they  have  changed,  the  process  Itself  is  un- 
settling. It  leads  to  even  more  questions. 
"Maybe  one  of  the  reasons  I'm  uncertain  la 
because  I've  experienced  so  many  new  in- 
alghto  myself,"  said  a  white  minister  In  the 
Deep  South  who  confessed  he  never  had 
spoken  to  blacks  seriously  or  personaUy  un- 
tU  after  the  clvU  rights  revolution  engulfed 
his  city  In  the  mid-1960s.  "Sometimes  It's 
difficult  to  know  whether  you're  changing  or 
the  other  person  is  changing.  Probably  every- 
thing is  changing  all  at  once." 

He  expressed  it  as  weU  as  anyone.  There 
are  no  final  answers  then,  only  strocxg  Im- 
pressions of  a  nation  undergoing  rapid  trans- 
formation. 

If  the  people  I  have  met  during  the  last  six 
months  of  traveling  are  typical,  Americans 
today  are  more  sophisticated,  better  In- 
formed, less  Intolerant.  They  no  longer  are 
t4t)fc-ing  In  such  fearful  terms  about  race 
or  conmmnlam.  They  are  rejecting  the  rigid 
moral  positions  of  the  past,  whether  on  abor- 
tion or  extra-marital  affairs  or  "aberrant" 
sexual  behavior.  They  have  far  fewer  Ulu- 
slons  about  themselves,  or  their  country. 
They  are  desperately  looking.  Indeed  yearn- 
ing, for  leadership.  They  are  ready  to  move 
on  with  the  work  of  creating  a  better,  more 
eqtiltable,  society.  And  despite  all  the  cur- 
rent climate  of  doubt  and  concern  over  the 
fallings  of  "the  system,"  America  is  recording 
significant  progress.  Even,  paradoxlcaUy 
again,  If  the  people  themselves  dont  seem 
to  think  so. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  you  could  cross  the 
country  and  hear  people  In  every  section  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  the  nation  was  falling 
apart.  Cities  were  going  up  In  smoke,  riots 
were  breaking  out  everywhere,  leaders  were 
being  assassinated,  the  war  was  escalating, 
youth  was  turning  on  and  turning  off,  and 
next  summer — always  the  next  one — was  go- 
ing to  bring  the  final  scorching  fire.  It  was 
what  you  heard  over  and  over  again,  like  the 
faU  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

A  CRANGB  IN  MOOD 

We  sttrvlved.  None  of  our  worst  fears  was 
realized.  Revisit  some  of  those  earlier  scenes 
of  trouble  or  disaster  and  you  would  scarcely 
recognize  them.  In  Selma  and  In  Watts  people 
are  going  about  their  business  peacefuUy. 
Much  of  the  old  rancor  haa  been  dlasliMted. 
Economic  problems  notwithstanding,  people 
seem  prosperous  and  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  material  goods.  Their  communltlee 
are  generally  free  of  tensions.  It  Isnt  by 
any  means.  In  that  easy  phrase,  a  cooling  or 
greening  of  America  that  Is  taking  place,  but 
neither  is  It  an  America  In  the  process  of 
destroying  Itself.  Most  Important  of  all,  the 
individual  outlook  Is  markedly  different. 

Listen,  for  Instance,  to  the  voices  of  today 
In  Selma,  Ala. — Selma,  once  the  very  symbol 
of  the  most  unyielding  attitudes. 

"People  are  more  realistic  now."  said  a 
black  man  who  had  been  through  all  the 
bitter  fights  of  the  past.  "They're  willing  to 
let  the  Uw  handle  It,  and  they  believe  the  law 
will  handle  It  fairly.  Nobody,  black  or  white, 
wants  trouble  again.  It  Isnt  because  of  love, 
you  understand,  and  It  Isnt  the  mUlennlum, 
but  there's  been  a  remarkable  change  here." 
A  young  black  girl  who  was  Just  complet- 
ing her  first  year  In  an  Integrated  school 
there  "found  out  that  aU  white  people  arent 
against  the  black  people  as  some  people  be- 
Ueved".  Another  black  student,  this  one  a 
young  man,  told  how  he  had  made  friends 
with  whites  during  his  school  term.  "I  wrote 
down  something  that  one  of  my  friends  said, 
becaiue  It  reaUy  made  me  think,"  be  said. 

What  he  had  written  down  firom  bis  white 
friend  was  this: 

"Two  thoiisand  years  ago  men  with  long 
hair  were  walking  around  preaching  lore. 
They  caUed  themselves  Christians,  and  eo 
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tbnj  thivw  fiMm  to  the  Uooa.  And  today 
than  an  man  with  long  hair  walking  aitnmd 
preaching  lore,  and  they  an  throwing  them 
to  the  Chrlitlana." 

Modem  myth-making  Mlda.  It  lent  only 
young  Americans  who  are  ralUng  thoee  mw<^ 
of  qnesUons  abotit  their  society.  In  teet, 
the  most  noticeable  ehange  in  attitudes  Is 
taking  plaoe  among  jMrente— and  from  what- 
ever stereotyped  group  you  might  ohooee: 
hard-hats.  Middle  Americans,  silent  major- 
ity or  what  have  you.  They,  too.  are  wrestling 
with  new  questions  about  American  Ufe. 

AU  to  the  good.  It  Indloatee  a  maturity 
that  Is  the  best  hope  for  the  future,  lliat  Is 
the  source  at  optimism. 

The  daiker  side  is  equally  apparent.  Amer- 
icans may  still  believe  In  themselves,  but  they 
have  lost  faith  In  most  everything  else.  Ihey 
do  not  believe  In  their  President.  They  do 
t  not  bdleve  in  their  p<^tlclan8.  They  do  not, 
indeed,  seem  to  believe  In  any  Institution. 
This  Is.  of  course,  a  sweeping  generalisation, 
but  In  my  experience  it  is  the  simple  truth. 

WHAT  so  TOU  UUKVBT 

One  night  last  spring  I  was  sitting  in  the 
living  room  of  the  mayor's  home  in  Oalas- 
burg.  HI.  The  mayor  and  the  city  manager 
oe  that  tradltlonaUy  conservative  Middle 
Western  community  wen  talking  abom 
Vietnam,  and  how  their  own  attitudes  had 
changed. 

"And  the  Laos  situation."  the  dty  manager 
waa  saying.  "No  one  admits  it  yet,  but  It  was 
a  fiasco,  really.  Now,  Cambodia  waa  not." 

"How  do  you  know?"  the  mayor  asked 
quietly. 

Hie  city  manager  thought  a  mranent,  then 
laughed  ruefully  and  said:  "What  do  you 
believe?  That's  a  problem,  all  right." 

It  is  the  American  problem. 

No  matter  when  you  go,  or  to  whom  you 
qpeak,  the  same  underlying  doubt  and  dis- 
trust an  expressed.  The  contents  of  the 
secnt  Pentagon  documents  undoubtedly  add 
to  the  general  lack  of  faith.  In  that  sense, 
next  year's  presidential  election  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  critical  and  difficult  in 
our  history.  The  issue,  if  rm  right,  is  not  the 
war — or  the  economy — or  crime  and  permls- 
slvesiess  and  youth  and  drugs — or  pollution 
of  the  environment — or  national  priorities — 
although  these  an  all  f  acton.  It  la  what  kind 
of  country  America  is  going  to  become,  and 
whether  the  pe<9le  will  believe  what  anyone 
tells  them. 

At  this  point,  then  does  not  appear  to  be 
anyone  to  wh<»n  people  an  looking  for  lead- 
ership. Ask  them  what  man  they  would  like 
to  see  as  President  and  invariably  you  get 
the  same  nactlon.  Silence.  A  blank  look. 
That  doesn't  mean  they  dont  want  to  be  led. 
or  an  unwilling  to  foUow;  they  Just  don't 
know  when  to  turn. 

The  distrust  in  leaders  is  profoimd,  and  It 
extends  into  every  segment  of  society. 

A  Harvard  Uw  student  who  had  t>een  emo- 
tionally committed  to  liberal  causes  sald: 
Tll  tell  you  one  thing:  liberals  in  this  coun- 
try are  bankrupt."  His  friend,  who  had  been 
listening,  nodded  in  agreement  and  nmarked 
that  he  had  been  a  radical.  "But  the  radical 
leaden  left  and  never  came  back.  When  an 
they  now?"  A  third  young  man  in  that  group 
summed  It  up  for  them  all ;  "Tou  know  what 
I  think?  I  think  we*n  all  Jaded." 

The  same  weary  sentiments  oome  frcm 
blacks  about  their  leaden  and  from  con- 
servatives about  thetn.  America  the  brave, 
the  land  of  the  heroes,  does  not  exist  any 
mon.  Or  if  It  does,  I  didn't  find  it. 

While  that  conception  may  have  In  it  the 
seeds  of  greater  mat\u1t;^-dont  wait  for 
someone  else  to  do  the  Job  and  chart  the 
course — it  also  has  another  effect.  With  all 
their  Introspection,  Americana  are  turning 
Inward.   There  Is,   particularly   among   the 
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young,  a  dtflnlte  s^nse  of  living  for  the 
moment.  Part  of  It  is  essentially  seUlsh,  the 
kind  of  attltod*  that  dictates  a  taka-vhat- 
you-want-and-forget-about-the-other  -  guy 
behavlar.  Ifk  not  onoommcm  to  meet  Amer- 
icans who  aspouss  noble  goals  but  also  Uve 
a  kind  of  hedonistic  existence.  They  wander 
and  roam  with  no  set  purpose.  Often,  they 
will  argue  that  two  wrongs  make  a  right, 
and  the  end  Justifies  the  mtans  The  govern- 
ment is  evU,  Teadais  an  unworthy  of  trust. 
Therefon.  take  things  in  your  own  hands. 
Rip  ca  what  you  want.  It's  aU  bad  anyway, 
so  get  It  while  you  can.  Why  not? 

Tltese  attitudes  an  not  unusuaL 

In  Washington,  during  the  Mayday  dls- 
turbanoes  when  demonstraton  attempted  to 
shut  down  the  government,  a  psychiatrist 
voiced  a  typical  sense  ct  unease  about  what 
he  saw  developing.  "Some  of  the  young  peo- 
ple expect  too  much  too  soon,"  he  said.  "At 
first  I  thought  the  student  protests  wen  pro- 
ductive and  good,  but  now  I  think  I  see  a 
change.  Then'S  a  roaming  about,  a  vaga- 
bondism, a  ref  xigeelsm  present.  Yes,  I've  been 
doing  a  lot  of  learohlng  myself  about  all  this. 
Then'S  something  out  of  balance  hen.  These 
people  dont  seem  to  be  able  to  direct  their 
euMgies  toward  the  meat  of  life.  Unices,  of 
course,  you  accept  the  idea  that  they  see 
life  as  empty  for  them  and  there's  no 
futxure." 

Many^  young  people  would  say  they  do  feel 
life  Is  empty.  Ask  what  they  want,  what 
goals  they  have  set  for  the  futmre,  and  often 
the  reqwnse  Is  vague.  A  mon  thoughtful 
person  might  say.  aa  one  did:  "I  want  to  fol- 
low my  conscience.  Just  be  oriented  toward 
life.  Not  Just  making  money."  A  more  hostile 
viewpoint,  aa  another  expressed  it.  Is:  "If 
you  want  to  say  we'n  doing  Illegal  things, 
fine.  That's  their  law,  not  oun." 

As  always,  it's  easier  to  Identify  the  symp- 
toms than  to  pinpoint  the  causes  or  prescribe 
a  remedy. 

Certainly,  the  war  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
unrest.  It  would  take  a  Tolstoy  to  tell  what 
the  longest,  most  divisive  war  m  our  history 
has  done  to  American  values  and  attitudes. 
But  it's  enough  to  say  that  it  has  touched 
every  American  in  a  personal  way — and  In 
ways  that  our  leaden  only  recently  seem 
to  compnhend. 

In  that  marvelously  simple  way  of  children, 
one  seventii  grade  student  In  a  small  town 
expreesed  the  problem  in  terms  for  everyone. 
She  wrote  a  poem  as  a  schocd  exercise.  Her 
topic  was  Vietnam: 

The  war's  going  om  In  Vietnam 

Our  soldlm  an  fitting 

And  throwing  bombs. 

The  fellows  at  home 

An  getting  uptight. 

And  we  luiow  the  reason — 

They  dont  want  to  fight. 

But  it  lent  Just  the  war  that's  a  problem. 
Citizens  seem  to  feel  they  have  lost  their 
identity,  that  the  individual  no  longer  counts, 
that  one  person  no  longer  can  command  his 
destiny.  Society  is  too  big  and  too  impersonal 
and  too  cmnplex. 

"I  was  the  product  of  a  society  that  tends 
to  emphasize  the  Individual  In  terms  f 
economics  and  other  aspects,"  said  a  San 
Francisco  carpenter,  "and  that  society  doesnt 
seem  to  be  working  very  well  any  mon.  The 
quaaty  of  life  seems  poortr  and  poorer.  I 
guess  it  seems  to  me  that  the  decision-making 
that  we  see  all  around  us  In  this  ooiuitry  is 
no  longer  leading  to  decisions  that  most  of 
the  people  would  take. 

He,  like  othere,  doesnt  know  when  to 
turn  or  In  whom  to  trust.  He  hasn't  given  up, 
but  he  is  less  confident  about  the  futvin. 

"I  will  continue  to  vote,"  he  said,  "but 
with  less  and  less  hope.  Democracy  Itself 
seems  tyrannical  in  that  our  reeources,  our 
time,  our  very  lives  are  conscripted  by  the 
government." 
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llien's  no  need  to  belabor  the  point.  Aa«w 
loa  Is  at  a  crossroads.  It  can  go  either  up  or 
down. 

If  that  Is  iiM  broad  pletun.  a  traveler 
comes  home  with  other,  more  personal,  im- 
pnsslans  of  America  the  beautiful  and 
America  tine  ugly.  (OIm  beauty  Is  still  then, 
but  it  is  n4;>ldly  being  ecllpesd  by  the  sams 
monotonous  scene  In  every  dty,  tJU  sams 
bUnard  ot  rigos  and  hamburfer  and  pUaa 
Joints,  the  sams  tangle  of  highways  and 
boxes  In  the  form  of  houses.  You  cant  teU 
the  outskirts  of  Miami  from  the  outskirts  of 
SeatUe. 

And  with  aU  the  talk  about  Improving  the 
quality  of  life,  I  wonder  why  so  many  people 
seem  so  unhappy  in  Uielr  personal  lives.  Mar- 
riages an  dissolving,  drug  usage  is  increasing, 
work  seems  leas  satisfying.  Ws  certainly  have 
not  yet  achieved  the  sense  of  Mtngtrtg  ^mj 
dancing  on  the  lawn  that  Bugene  McCarthy 
used  to  talk  about  during  the  1988  presiden- 
tial campaign.  But  neither  have  we  btic* 
cumbed  to  the  prophets  of  gloom. 

Long  ago.  Alexia  de  TocquevUle  completed 
his  wanderings  In  a  young  America  wltb  a 
strong  conviction.  "America,"  he  said,  "Is 
a  land  of  wonden  in  which  everything  is  la 
constant  motion  and  every  change  seems  an 
improvement." 

My  friend  Pete,  the  fisherman,  would 
agree.  It's  a  great  country,  he  still  likes  to  say. 
Like  everyone  else,  Pete,  rd  like  to  believe 
that,  too.  But  like  everyone  else.  I'm  no  longer 
so  sun. 

HJt.  8783 
A  bill  to  provide  Federal  grants  to  assist  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  oarry  on 
programs    to    teach    moral    and    ethical 
prlnclplea 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
o/  RepreaentaUvee  of  the  Vnited  State*  of 
America  in  Congren  anemhlei.  That  title 
vm  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"OBAMTB  VOR  TKACBINO   MORAI,  AND 
nUlUAI,  PaiNCIFI.KS 

"Bsc.  807.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  to  as- 
sist them  in  establishing  and  carrying  out 
programs  under  which  students  attending 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  will 
be  provided  Instruction  In  moral  and  ethlesl 
principles.  The  content  and  nature  of  such 
instruction  shall  conform  to  general  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  such  State  agencies. 

"  (b)  For  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  thU 
section,  then  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated •5,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1973,  and  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years." 

Ssc.  3.  Section  433  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1970"  the  following:  (other  than 
section  810)  ". 


FRUSTRATIONS  OP  THE  RAILROAD 
WORKER 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALiroKNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2,  1971 

Vtc.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  hardships  caused  many 
membws  of  our  Nation  by  the  current 
railroad  strike.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  too  often  we  only  hear  the  somewhat 
esoteric  arguments  that  go  on  between 
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labor  and  management.  The  letter  I  have 
Introduced  into  the  RkCORO  is  from  a 
union  member  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
to  the  President  and  details  the  frustra- 
tions that  many  of  these  men  feel.  To  the 
Old  of  broadening  all  our  perspectives  on 
this  problem,  the  letter  follows : 

Stocktok,  CAur., 

July  29. 1971. 
Hon.  RxcBAXo  M.  Nncoif . 
President  of  the  Vnited  State*, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  PsKsmKNT  NocoN :  I  wish  to  express  a 
smcere  vote  of  commendation  for  myself  and 
many  other  railroad  worken,  for  your  refusal 
to  follow  the  pattern  set  forth  by  President 
p.  D.  Roosevelt.  The  pattern  I  refer  to  Is 
forcing  arbitration  on  the  raU  worken  on 
the  terras  set  forth  by  people  who  have  not 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  working  conditions 
of  a  railroad  worker,  and  what  is  mon.  they 
oould  care  less,  because  they  know  if  they 
give  the  right  decision  that  they  will  be  well 
taken  care  of  by  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  through  this  forced  arbitration  on 
the  workers,  la  the  reason  the  railroad  work- 
era  have  slipped  from  third  place  to  near  the 
two  bxmdredth  place  as  far  as  working  con- 
ditions and  pay  la  concerned  .  .  .  plus  fringe 
benefits,  in  comparison  with  other  mdustrial 
workers. 

I  am  a  man  exactly  three  weeks  your 
Junior;  my  father  was  a  railroad  worker  from 
1901  until  his  tragic  death  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  at  Seligman,  Arizona  in  May  of 
1939. 1  began  my  railroad  career  In  Augvist  on 
1936  and  have  been  contlnuotisly  em- 
ployed by  the  Santa  Fe  ever  since.  With 
this  background  I  feel  qualified  to  speak  with 
some  authority  regarding  the  working  con- 
ditions on  the  railroads. 

In  the  Spring  of  1935  I  was  working  aa 
an  oiler  on  a  power  shovel  for  N.  O.  HIII  Con- 
■tructlcm  Co.  In  Arizona  doing  highway  con- 
struction. At  that  time  Uiat  Job  paid  $0.62  V^ 
per  hour.  The  Job  I  took  on  the  railroad  as 
switchman  paid  90.821  Vi  per  hour.  Today 
a  shovel  oiler  gets  over  $7  per  hour  while  a 
railroad  switchman  makes  $4.41  per  hour. 
This  rate  Includes  the  13^%  raise  which 
was  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  last  December. 

The  news  media,  which  will  not  print  one 
word  in  behalf  of  the  raUroad  workere,  paid 
for  or  not,  said  that  this  afon-mentioned 
raise  would  bring  the  average  rail  worken 
wages  to  mon  than  $5.00  per  hour,  which 
would  have  Infiationary  effects  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country.  I  have  never  seen  when 
the  news  has  said  that  granting  the  railroads 
a  freight  Increase  would  affect  the  economy 
of  the  nation.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  ot  otir 
pay  rates  which  wen  in  effect  until  6:00 
AM.  July  16,  1971;  these  rates  are  figured  on 
a  100-mlle  basis  being  considered  a  day's 
work  ...  if  we  are  fortunate  enotigh  to 
catch  what  we  caU  a  "Hot  Shot"  we  might 
make  our  run  in  3  or  4  houn,  but  if  we  catch 
a  train  doing  the  "Local"  work,  and  we  an 
on  duty  8  houn,  we  do  not  get  any  additional 
pay;  we  are  required  to  work  at  any  time  In 
the  34  hours,  7  days  a  week,  mcludlng  holi- 
days, all  for  straight  time,  in  addition,  when 
we  are  off  duty  at  either  end  of  the  line,  we 
are  required  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  office 
at  all  times,  because  If  we  miss  a  call,  we  are 
subject  to  be  disciplined.  The  Management 
says  there  Is  no  excuse  for  anyone  missing 
a  call  for  duty,  yet  they  are  not  willing  to 
pay  standby  time. 

Then  have  been  times  when  I  have  been 
held  at  an  away-from-home  terminal  for  as 
long  as  3  days,  with  the  only  compensation 
for  away-from-h(une  expenses  being  $3.50 
after  I  had  been  in  the  away-from-home  ter- 
minal mon  than  4  houn.  This  $3.60  only 
ooven  each  trip— it  does  not  cover  each 
4  houn  in  the  way-from-home  terminal. 
Then  have  been  times  that  the  dlspatchen 
have  hald  our  train  for  as  long  aa  4  hour* 
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in  a  side  track  when  then  was  no  plaoe  to 
eat,  not  even  a  farmhouse  short  of  a  haU- 
mile  and  we  had  been  lees  than  one  hour  on 
duty  out  of  the  away-from-home  terminal. 
This  often  happens  In  the  wee  houn  of  the 
morning  when  everyone  except  the  railroad 
SLAVES  an  in  bed,  sovmd  asleep. 

Railroad  management  is  continually 
screaming  poverty,  asking  for  government 
handouta  In  caah  plus  tax  exemptions.  They 
accuse  the  employeee  of  feather-bedding,  etc. 
If  the  truth  was  known,  the  featherbeddlng 
and  all  the  bungling  would  be  found  In  and 
fcTTiftng  the  Chiefs  rather  than  among  the 
few  Indians  which  are  left.  I  pereonally  know 
that  Management  was  instrumental  in  run- 
ning off  all  the  passenger  business;  then  they 
screamed  to  the  high  heavens  that  they  wen 
losing  money  on  their  passenger  buslnesa, 
which  resulted  In  them  being  allowed  to  pull 
off  the  i>assenger  trains.  Now  they  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  run  off  all  p>erishable 
business,  together  with  all  other  types  of  bus- 
iness. They  are  milking  the  railroads  of  every 
penny  they  can,  letting  tracks  and  equipment 
go  to  Hell  and  investing  in  pipelines,  airlines, 
shlplines,  marinas,  and  what-have-you.  .  .  . 
A  very  good  example  of  what  I  am  saying  Is 
to  check  the  records  of  the  Penn  Central.  I 
predict  that  in  the  very  near  future  many 
more  railroads  will  fall  in  the  same  category 
with  the  Penn  Central. 

Will  you  please  explain  to  me  what  hap- 
pened to  the  obligation  the  railroads  took 
when  the  UJ3.  Oovemment  gave  them  every 
other  section  of  land  across  the  nation;  also 
will  you  please  explain  how  Big  Biislness 
gets  around  the  Anti-Trust  Law  which  was 
enacted  during  Teddy  Rooeevelt's  term  In  of- 
fice as  President? 

A  bulletin  posted  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Santa  Fe  train  employees  on  the  Coast  Lines 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Ry  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Adams, 
general  manager,  mentioned  rules  changes 
that  were  put  into  effect  July  16  at  6:00 
A.M.  These  rules  changes  set  the  Rail  work- 
en conditions  back  over  70  yean.  At  that 
time  the  crews  had  regularly  assigned  ca- 
booeee  in  which  they  could  sleep  and  eat  at 
their  away-from-home  tie-up  points.  Today 
we  have  no  regular  cabooses  .  .  .  the  only 
thing  in.  our  favor  Is  the  House  of  Service 
Law. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Law  Mak- 
ere  pass  laws  requiring  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  to  sit  down  and  honestly 
bargain  with  the  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees, otherwise  Nationalize  the  railroads, 
foroing  the  various  companies  to  forfeit  all 
holdings  connected  In  any  way  with  the  par- 
ent company;  also  remove  all  management 
officials  from  any  part  of  management  of  any 
raUroad  aa  long  as  they  live. 
Very  truly  youra. 

Rot  E.  Tokbum. 


DRAFT  BILL  CONFEREES  LOWER 
PAY  RATES  IN  VIOLATION  OF  LEG- 
ISLATION OP  LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

OV   WISCONBIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGEK  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  point  has  been  raised  by 
the  draft  bill  conferees  that  they  could 
cut  the  rates  for  the  lower  enlisted 
grades,  and  delay  enactment  of  the  pay 
bill,  because  an  automatic  increase  was 
scheduled  for  January  1972. 1  would  first 
Uke  to  note  the  remarks  of  Senator  Oor- 
ooH  AixoTT,  on  these  automatic  in- 
creases: 
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Mr.  President,  sure,  there  an  plans  for 
a  7.4-peroent  ooet-of -living  Increase  for 
January  1,  1973.  But  what  wUl  that  do  for 
the  soldlera  who  need  help  the  most?  The 
raise  of  last  January  and  the  raise  of  this 
coming  January  are  only  raises  to  keep  them 
even — holding  actions — as  far  as  Lnfiatlon  in 
this  country  is  concerned.  Under  the  7.4  cost- 
of-living  increase  planned  for  January  1, 
1973. 

A  major  general  would  receive  a  monthly 
increase  of  $304.71,  but  E-4's,  corporals  with 
over  4  yecus'  service,  would  get  only  $36.40. 

Where  Is  there  any  Justice  in  a  situation 
like  that?  New  recruits  would  get  a  paltry 
$9.94  monthly  increase  as  a  resiilt  of  the  7.4- 
percent  ooBt-of-Uvlng  Inoreaae. 

Clearly,  cost-of-living  increases  do  little  for 
those  who  need  help  the  most,  and  we  can 
only  help  them  by  adjusting  their  pay  sched- 
ules, as  my  amendment  does. 

Secretary  Laird,  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  has  said  that  even  con- 
sidering cost-of-living  increasee.  the  military 
services  are  in  poor  competitive  position  com- 
pared to  civilian  professions  and  occupations 
which  are  open  to  yoimg  men  entering  the 
Job  market. 

The  administration's  pay  proiK)eaI  will  not 
change  that.  Only  the  amendment  under 
consideration  will  change  that  and  wUl  make 
these  services  truly  competitive. 

We  must  remember  that,  as  regards  mili- 
tary pay,  the  word  "noncompetitive"  is  a 
polite  way  of  saying  "unjust." 

Second.  I  would  recaU  the  words  of  the 
report  written  to  explain  the  institution 
of  automatic  increases  in  1967  as  a  tem- 
porary measure — ^House  Report  90-787: 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
enactment  of  this  section  of  the  bill  aa 
amended  will  In  no  way  preclude  the  Con- 
gress from  acting  afflrnuttlvely  in  the  future 
In  respect  to  i>oe8ible  changes  in  the  uniform 
services  compensation  structure. 

In  other  words,  when  the  Rivers 
amendment  was  p>assed  granting  auto- 
matic increases  for  the  military  every 
time  civil  service  pay  was  raised,  there 
was  no  intention  of  using  this  device  to 
preclude  chtinges  in  the  pay  structure, 
such  as  the  increases  provided  first  term- 
ers by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

It  is  difficult  to  imderstand  why  the 
conferees  provided  the  recruit  with  com- 
pensation of  only  $4,872,  when  the  House 
increased  him  to  $5,036,  and  the  Senate 
raised  him  to  $5,320. 

Likewise,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  conferees  provided  the  other 
first  tenners  with  less  compensation  than 
provided  for  in  either  the  Senate  or  House 
bills,  when  the  increase  for  a  recruit  of 
$1,707  is  less  than  the  $1,898  pay  hike 
slated  for  a  four-star  general,  the  $1,788 
increase  for  a  lieutenant  general,  or  the 
$1,709  for  a  major  general. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  conferees 
merely  acted  within  the  range  of  techni- 
cal elements  of  military  compensation  In 
rnahing  the  following  reductions: 

House,  $2,687.4  million. 

Senate,  $2,746  million. 

Conference.  $2,341.1  million. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
distinctions  between  basic  pay  and  quar- 
ters allowances  are  archaic,  and  have 
been  c(Hnbined  in  the  United  States  Code 
to  form  Regular  Military  Compensation. 
As  House  Report  90-787  noted: 

"Regular  Military  Compensation"  Is  de- 
fined as  basic  pay,  quarten,  and  subsistence 
allowancee,  either  in  cash  or  In  kind,  and  the 
tax  advantage  thereon.  This  regular  com- 
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penaatlon  U  oomklerad  to  be  tlM  aqulnaMit 
of  the  gross  udarleB  payable  to  Vederal  em- 
ployees  under  the  Claaelfleatlon  Act. 

Mr.  SpeaktT,  U  the  House  had  passed 
a  civil  service  bill  authorizing  a  OS-l  to 
be  paid  at  the  amnual  rate  of  $5,036,  and 
the  Senate  had  authorized  $5,320,  would 
the  c<mferees  have  the  authority  to  re- 
duce him  to  $4,872?  This  would  clearly 
be  a  violation  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act.  Since  the  concept  of  regu- 
lar military  compensation  has  the  force 
of  law  in  setting  annual  military  pay 
raises,  I  am  ccmvlnced  that  the  actions 
of  the  conferees  on  military  pay  rates  is 
a  clear  violation  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  the  con- 
ferees might  have  acted  out  of  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  Slsk  amendment  when 
they  lowered  the  pay  figure.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Mr^HiBnT.  said  In  testimony  before  the 
Rules  CcHnmlttee  this  afternoon: 

Wliat  we  did  on  the  pay  rates  was  not  a 
violation  of  the  House  Rules.  The  House 
Rules  do  not  allow  us  to  go  above  the  high- 
est figure  approved,  but  we  can  go  below  the 
lowest  figure.  And  that's  what  we  did.  We 
came  In  with  a  figure  that  was  less. 

I  would  respectfully  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  such  wsis  not  the  intent 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 
As  the  gentleman  from  California  de- 
clared during  debate  on  his  amendment: 

For  example,  the  House  passes  a  piece  of 
legislation  authorizing  $1  million;  the  other 
body  after  having  considered  the  legislation 
peww  a  bill  authorizing  $5  million;  then  the 
conference  committee  could  not  come  back 
and  report  $10  mUlion  or,  going  the  other 
way,  report  $600,000. 

The  point  Is  that  It  should  stay  within  the 
aoope  of  what  the  two  bodies  have  done 
InlttaUy. 

Thus,  I  believe  a  dialog  from  the  1967 
hearings  on  military  compensation  for 
those  matters.  This  dialog,  beyond  any 
doubt,  shows  that  the  total  concept  of 
regular  military  compensation,  as  de- 
fined by  law,  mxist  be  considered  when 
looking  at  the  pay  of  our  servicemen. 
This  dialog  explains  why  the  archaic 
concept  of  "basic  pay"  must  be  increased 
by  a  greater  percentage  than  cItU  serv- 
ice pay.  in  order  to  achieve  the  same 
overaU  result: 

"The  President  has  recommended  that 
uniformed  services  personnel  be  provided  a 
4.6%  Increase  in  their  compensation  .  .  . 
This  increase  which  translates  into  a  6.6% 
Increase  in  basic  pay  Is  therefore  identical 
with  the  first  stage  salary  Increase  provided 
daaslfled  employees." 

The  Chaixmam.  Now  does  anybody  not  un- 
derstand how  we  arrived  at  6.6%?  .  .  . 

Mr.  Haixbck.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  put 
that  6.6  up  there,  that  Is  what  Is  going  to  be 
written,  and  I.  for  one,  voted  for  the  motion 
to  recommit,  to  strike  that  S  down  to  4.6 
(for  clvU  servloe  employees),  and  to  strike 
out  the  subsequent  year  raises. 

The  CHiiansw.  That  is  already  passed. 

Mr.  Hallbck.  I  have  to  be  consistent  about 
n. 

The  OHAZBKAir.  You  would  be  consistent. 

Mr.  H«t.i.T»  I  beUeve  the  mUltary  author- 
isation— ^I  beUeve  they  should  have  more,  but 
when  we  make  the  blanket  statement  In  this 
statement  here,  referring  to  8.6,  what  I  am 
atrald  of  Is  that  that  Is  going  to  be  the  figure 
in  everybody's  mind,  and  those  of  us — the 
President  has  been  trying  to  hold  It  to  4.6. 
Where  does  that  leave  us? 
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The  CBsnucAM.  That  u  what  the  President 
recommended,  the  6.6. 

Mr.  SiATiKSHKK.  Mr.  HaUeok.  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  President  recommended,  a 
4Ji  Inereaae  in  regular  compensation,  which 
translates  Into  a  6.6%  increase  in  basic  pay. 
Basic  pay  is  only  one  element  of  the  month- 
ly, or  one  element  of  the  monthly  compensa- 
tion for  military  personnel. 

The  CHtnmsM.  Mr.  BaUeck,  are  you  for  the 
4.8? 

Mr.  Haixbcx.  Tee,  sir. 

The  Craxucan.  WeU,  you  are  therefore  also 
for  a  6.6%  increase  in  basic  pay.  [Laughter.] 
(House  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings, 
Nov.  37,  1967,  p.  6436.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  for  the  recruit  get- 
ting regular  compensation  that  falls 
within  the  level  of  $5,036  set  by  the 
House,  and  $5,320  set  by  the  Senate.  I. 
therefore,  intend  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  the  conference  committee,  not 
only  on  the  effective  date,  but  also  on 
their  rates,  as  a  violation  of  clause  3  of 
rule  28. 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF  CAUFOKMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  voice 
my  deep  ccxicem  over  a  serious  omission 
in  the  sugar  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  deletion  of  three  new  quota 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
a  practice  traditional  in  past  sugar  quota 
bills,  comes  at  a  time  in  our  international 
relations  when  we  can  ill  afford  the  crea- 
tion of  a  crisis  in  Latin  America  or 
Africa. 

The  House,  after  careful  consideration 
on  the  merits  of  each  case,  assigned  a 
15.000-ton  quota  to  each  of  three  new 
quota  cotmtriee — Uganda  and  Malawi  in 
Africa,  and  Paraguay  in  Latin  America. 
The  15,000-ton  quota  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  boatload,  the  minimal  amount  recom- 
maided  by  the  State  Etepartment. 

We  can  imagine  the  constemation 
which  struck  these  three  Arm  friends  of 
the  United  States  when  the  news  quickly 
spread  throughout  Africa  and  Latin 
America  that  Uganda,  Malawi,  and  Para- 
guay had  been  eliminated  by  the  Senate, 
without  any  substantive  Justification  or 
explanation.  They  do  not  accept  the  ex- 
planation of  past  performance  in  sugar 
deliveries  to  the  Uhlted  States,  a  rigid 
and  inflexible  formula  concocted,  they 
feel,  to  deliberately  exclude  new  quota 
countries.  To  them,  the  allocatlan  of  a 
15.000-ton  quota  by  the  House,  only  to  be 
taken  away  bj  the  Senate,  constitutes 
bad  faith.  How  can  we  perform,  they  ask. 
when  we  have  no  quota. 

Africa  and  Latin  America  are  two 
areas  where  our  relationships  must  be 
strengthened,  not  weakened.  Africa  and 
Latin  America  are  two  areas  where  we 
should  try  to  build  more  solid  friend- 
ships, not  weaken  existing  ones.  What 
will  the  people  of  Latin  America  think 
if  we  should  exclude  Paraguay,  the  one 
remaining  friendly  country  In  that  area 
seeking  a  sugar  quota?  And  what  will  the 
peoples  of  Africa  think  when  we  exclude 
Uganda  and  Malawi,  two  strongly  demo- 


cratic and  pro-United  States  African 
countries. 

Is  it  necessary  to  taimt  and  defy  the 
United  States,  is  it  necessary  to  bum  the 
American  flag  as  some  have  done,  is  it 
necessary  to  confiscate  or  expropriate 
UjS.  property,  is  it  necessary  to  discrim- 
inate against  the  United  States,  is  it  nec- 
essary to  have  a  home-town  Communist 
threat — they  will  ask — in  order  to  be 
considered  important  enough  to  obtain  a 
sugar  quota? 

I  fervently  beseech  the  House  con- 
ferees to  rectify  the  fatal  omission  by 
the  Senate  and  to  Insist  firmly  on  the 
House  version,  thereby  restoring  the 
faith  of  these  three  countries,  and  aU 
the  peoples  of  the  two  areas  of  Africa 
and  Latin  America,  in  the  greatness  of 
the  United  States  and  its  concern  for  all 
friendly  nations,  big  and  small,  rich  and 
poor. 

CLOSE    PORT    SHERIDAN?    HERE'S 
HISTORY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxtNon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent indications  are  that  Port  Sheridan 
will  continue  in  its  historic  role  as  a  mil- 
itary iMist  serving  many  of  the  vital 
needs  of  the  Midwest — as  it  has  daat 
traditionally  throughout  the  past  80 
years. 

In  line  with  the  continued  interest  in 
Port  Sheridan,  an  interesting  and  In- 
formative article  has  been  prepared  by 
Jocm  Vorglas  of  the  Lake  County  Pad- 
dock Publications  staff.  This  article,  en- 
titled "Close  Port  Sheridan?  Here's  His- 
tory," appeared  in  the  July  28  issue  of 
the  Herald,  and  details  the  role  of  Fort 
Sheridan  during  these  80  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  article 
for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  public: 

Oloss  Porr  SanuDAK?  Hias's  HmosT 
(By  Jocm  Vorglas) 

After  surviving  a  nxmiber  of  conflicts  and 
five  wars.  It's  highly  unlikely  that  Pt.  Sheri- 
dan will  be  demolished  by  the  battle  being 
fought  over  what  exactly  should  be  done 
with  It. 

Pt.  Sheridan  was  erected  In  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  in  answer  to  an  appeal  from 
residents  of  Chicago  for  army  protection  In 
times  of  state  crisis.  The  Oreat  Chicago  Plre 
and  violent  fights  raging  between  labor  and 
management  during  the  era  led  to  the  vp- 
peal. 

In  the  three  days  that  the  Chicago  fire 
raged  In  1871,  over  17,000  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed and  2,000  acres  charred.  Approxi- 
mately 250  persons  lost  their  lives  amidst 
the  BCCMvhing  flames,  and  90,000  more  were 
left  homeless.  Damage  rose  to  over  200  mil- 
lion dollars. 

To  prevent  further  loss  from  looting,  Chi- 
cago Mayor  Mason  declared  martial  law  and 
turned  the  dty  over  to  Oen.  PhlUp  Sheridan 
who  had  accompanied  bis  troops  to  the  dis- 
aster area  from  Pt.  Leavenworth,  vran^im 

In  1877  Chicago  businessmen  were  further 
appalled  by  mob  action  diiring  the  railroad 
riots.  The  president  brought  Sheridan  and 
his  Indian  fighters  back  from  the  plains  to 
end  the  widespread  disorder. 

It  was  again  neoeesary  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  intervene  during  the  Haymixk*t 
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ilots  in  May,  1886  when  mob  rule  iRVvalled 
and  seven  men  were  killed  by  a  bomb. 

Following  this  uprising,  the  leaders  of  Chi- 
cago aslced  the  War  department  to  establish 
a  military  post  in  the  area.  On  Oct.  6,  1887, 
A  C.  Bartlett,  representing  a  group  of  bus- 
inessmen, presented  a  warranty  deed  for  the 
land  now  occupied  by  Pt.  Sheridan  to  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

This  site,  consisting  of  630  acres,  was  lo- 
cated in  the  northeast  oomtt  of  Deerfleld, 
close  enough  to  Chicago  to  provide  a  p>erma- 
nent  garrison  for  the  protection  of  the  heart 
of  the  country's  transportation  system. 

According  to  a  newspaper  of  the  times, 
anyone  who  lived  through  the  desperate  days 
of  1871  or  1877,  breathed  more  qiUetly  when 
he  knew  that  "Uncle  Sam  was  <hi  the  deck 
and  the  regulars  at  the  bat." 

The  first  troops,  headed  by  MaJ.  William 
Lyster,  arrived  at  the  fort  on  Nov.  8,  1887. 
■nielr  assigiunent  was  to  strip  the  country- 
side of  heavy  underbrush  and  erect  tempo- 
rary living  quarters. 

In  the  Army  BUI  of  1888,  $300,000  was  al- 
located for  the  construction  of  permanent 
buildings.  Work  began  on  the  fort's  historic 
water  tower  in  1889  and  barracks  and  quar- 
ters for  field  grade  officers  soon  followed.  Be- 
tween 1891-1908  a  guard  house,  commissary, 
bakery,  and  several  stables  were  added. 

The  regulars  were  quickly  pressed  Into 
service.  In  1894  the  Pullman  Car  Company 
employes  went  on  strike  foUowlng  an  or- 
dered reduction  In  wages  due  to  currency 
legislation  passed  between  1876-1890. 

Irritation  towards  the  company  grew  daOy. 
When  an  injunction  against  Eugene  V.  IMbe, 
president  of  the  American  RaUway  Union, 
was  filed  by  Pullman,  frenzied  strikers 
burned  thousands  of  raUroad  cars. 

President  Cleveland,  to  protect  Interstate 
commerce  and  the  maU,  ordered  the  Pt. 
Sheridan  regvilars  to  Chicago.  They  marched 
into  the  riot  torn  area  on  July  6.  By  Jtily 
14  railroad  traffic  was  reeumed  and  an  Im- 
pending food  shortage  due  to  the  stoppage 
prevented. 

Cuba-bound  troops  were  quickly  processed 
though  the  newly  constructed  poet  offices 
following  the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine 
In  Havana  Harbor.  April  20,  reports  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  was  a  day  of  unrest  and  excit- 
ment  as  troops  prepared  to  leave  for  the 
front. 

A  buglar  blew  assembly,  and  several  girls 
gathered  to  take  part  In  a  sentimental  fare- 
well. Following  the  singing  of  "The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me"  and  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  the  troops 
fell  in  with  alacrity,  climbing  aboard  a  train 
consisting  of  11  tourist  sleeping  cars  and  two 
pullmans. 

After  the  war,  the  fort  took  on  a  festive 
peace  time  atmpoehere.  Long  skirted  beUes 
and  handsome,  imlformed  gallants  attended 
gala  balls  in  the  officer's  club.  Tennis,  horse- 
back riding,  and  band  concerts  helped  to 
while  away  the  hours. 

Smart  afternoon  receptions  were  held  In 
the  three-storied  brick  officer  quarters  with 
a  maid  or  orderly  in  attendance.  The  qtiar- 
ters,  which  are  still  in  use.  were  constructed 
on  looping,  plctureeque  streets. 

Peace  and  tranqulUty  faded  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Preeldent  Madiero  of  Mexico 
in  1913.  An  outbreak  of  incidents  on  the 
Texas  border  followed  the  death  of  the  pres- 
ident, and  the  men  stationed  at  Pt.  Sheri- 
dan were  called  into  action.  At  one  point 
in  the  crisis,  when  several  units  had  Joined 
Oen.  John  Pershing  In  his  fight  against 
Panco  Villa,  16  soldiers  and  their  sergeant- 
commander  were  the  sole  military  ocoupanti 
of  the  poet. 

From  1898  until  1917  the  fort  remained 
a  regular  army  post.  The  picture  changed 
with  the  onset  at  World  War  I.  Fcdlowlng 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  on 
April  16,  1917,  the  Lake  County  faoUlty 
re-eetabllahed  as  an  officer^  training  camp. 
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Five  thousand  omu  from  mldwestem  states 
attended  the  first  training  session.  To  meet 
the  increased  housing  needs,  temporary  quar- 
ters were  erected  east  and  west  of  Sheridan 
Road.  Over  6.800  recruits  attended  two  Buc- 
oeesive  camps  and  were  commissioned  as  of- 
ficers. Of  these  men.  260  were  killed  whUe 
serving  in  France. 

As  the  war  drew  to  a  close,  the  function  of 
the  fort  changed.  In  1918  the  faculty  became 
a  huKe  convalescent  home.  Construction  and 
alterations  amounting  to  »a,950,450  prepared 
the  buildings  for  the  arrival  of  thousands  of 
wounded  soldiers  from  Europe.  The  hospital, 
designed  to  hold  200  beds  in  pre-war  tUnes, 
became  a  4,780  bed  unit. 

The  passage  of  the  last  patients  out  of  toe 
sates  in  1920  hailed  the  change  of  the  fort 
to  a  mUltaxy  garrison.  A  cooking  and  baking 
Bchool  was  establlahed  and  continued 
through  Worid  War  n.  The  cavalry  remained, 
and  horses  occupied  their  brick  stables  untU 
1940  when  more  modem  methods  of  trans- 
portation prevailed. 

A  orogram  of  "national  preparedness  was 
prevalent  In  the  1920's.  Pt.  Sheridan  ranks 
swelled  with  representatives  of  the  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  ^t^«  ClU- 
zen  MiUtary  Training  Corps  (CMTC).  The 
ClvUlan  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  was 
established  on  post  in  the  1930's  and  con- 
struction of  bridges  and  other  structures  fol- 
lowed. .   _».         TTO 

Emergency  status  was  resumed  when  UJi. 
involvement  in  Worid  War  H  became  im- 
minent. A  recr\Utlng  center  was  estab- 
lished at  Sheridan  on  Nov.  18,  1940.  During 
the  ensuing  years,  over  one-half  million  of 
the  cream  of  American  manhood  was  Induct- 
ed at  the  center. 

Smartly  garbed  women  warriors  took  over 
Pt  Sheridan  quarters  foUowlng  the  signing 
of  a  bill  by  President  Roosevelt  In  1942.  The 
second  group  of  WAC's  created  und«  the  bill, 
including  160  enlisted  personnel  and  two 
officers,  were  housed  at  the  post. 

German  prisoners  of  war  were  also  In  res- 
idence. The  fort  served  as  the  administrative 
headquartws  for  46  prisoner  camps  in  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  Nine  enemy 
soldiers  detained  In  the  camps  died  and  were 
burled  In  the  post's  cemetery  at  the  request 
of  their  families. 

In  the  postwar  years,  the  fort  became  a 
Nike  AJax  defense  site.  The  Fifth  Army  head- 
quarters was  transferred  to  the  post  bringing 
with  it  900  military  and  800  civUian  employes 
in  1967.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  Increased 
population,  apartment  housing  was  r^ldly 
construed  and  temporary  buildings  turned 
into  offices. 

The  removal  of  the  headquarter!  thU  year 
resulted  in  a  number  of  studies  as  to  how 
necessary  the  fort  was  by  several  factions. 

According  to  a  Pt.  Sheridan  spokesman, 
no  one  connected  with  the  fort  knows  what 
the  facility's  future  status  will  be.  There  are 
still  1.000  military  and  800  civilian  employes 
on  the  post  In  addition  to  1600  dependents. 

The  Fifth  Army,  said  the  spokesman,  com- 
prised only  to  8  p«x»nt  of  the  poet  mission. 
In  addition  CENA  (Coordinating  Element 
Northern  Area) ,  including  91  staff  members, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  fort  and  taken 
over  one-third  of  the  offices  used  by  the 
departed  army  personnel. 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  done  at  the  fort 
today  entails  humdrum,  but  necessary,  book- 
keeping for  other  military  estabUshments  in 
the  middle  west. 

"This  may  not  seem  glamorous  but  It  Is 
stlU  very  essential  to  the  defense  establish- 
ment," said  the  spokesmen. 

The  fort,  like  the  tops  of  the  Lake  Michi- 
gan waves  striking  against  Its  shoreline, 
should  continue  to  ride  the  doldrums  and 
peaks  of  military  history  for  many  a  year. 
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CHRIBTIANS    SPEAK    OXTT    ON    RE- 
CENT TRIALS  OP  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

or   WASHINOTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BXPBESENTAT1VK8 

Monday.  August  2,  1971 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
April  1971,  the  Interreliglous  Affairs  De- 
partment of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee published  "Christian  Reactions  to 
the  Leningrad  Trial  of  Soviet  Jews,"  a 
compilation  of  responses  to  that  trial, 
and  to  the  underlying  issue  of  Soviet 
anti-Semitism,  from  Christian  sources — 
including  public  statements,  telegrams, 
and  letters  of  protest  and  concern  sent 
to  Soviet  and  American  Government  of- 
ficials, editorial  responses  in  the  Chris- 
tian press,  and  communltywlde  activities 
throughout  the  country.  The  document, 
which  provided  an  Impressive  record  of 
Christian  concern  with  the  fate  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  has  elicited  widespread  interest 
among  both  Jews  and  Christians  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  place  this  material  in  the 
CoNGRBSSiOHAL  Rkcoro  on  May  26,  1971. 

Since  the  publication  of  that  docu- 
ment, additional  trials  of  Jews  took  place 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  notably  in  Leningrad 
and  Riga  In  May,  and  in  Kishinev  and 
Odessa  in  June  but  also  in  the  provincial 
cities  of  Sverdlovsk,  Rostov-on-Don,  and 
Chemovits. 

As  a  result  of  these  closed  trials,  nearly 
30  Jews  received  sentences  ranging  from 
1  to  10  years  for  so-called  antistate 
activities.  Including  the  printing,  pos- 
session, and  distribution  of  Jewish  and 
Hebrew  material. 

These  trials  elicited  additional  pro- 
tests, telegrams,  public  statements,  com- 
munity activities,  and  editorial  comment. 
Some  of  the  response  was  prompted  by 
the  visit  to  the  United  States  of  Mrs. 
Rlvka  Aleksandrovich  whose  daughter, 
Ruth,  was  tried  in  Riga  and  sentenced  on 
May  27  to  1  year  in  prison. 

Because  of  the  sustained  interest  on 
this  subject  in  both  the  religious  and  gen- 
eral community,  and  because  the  earlier 
document  necessitated  an  arbitrary  cut- 
off date,  I  am  submitting  herewith  this 
additional  material  to  fill  out  the  record 
of  Christian  involvement  and  concem  for 
the  fate  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

This  survey  of  responses,  while  far 
from  complete,  constitutes  an  impressive 
testimony  of  the  growing  imderstandlng 
on  the  part  of  thousands  of  Christians 
and  others  of  the  fundamental  human 
rights  issues  that  are  at  stake  in  the 
resolution  of  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry- 
It  also  represents  dramatic  evidence  of 
the  Increasing  IdentlflcatioQ  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  this  crucial  human  and 
Jewish  cause  of  Liberty — and  that  devel- 
opment is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs 
in  the  struggle  for  the  religious  and  cul- 
tural rights  of  the  3  mUUon  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following 
material: 
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[Ttom  aailgiauM  News  Stnrlo*,  Itoy  31. 1971) 
BavoaraaB  av  MAiroif al  aitd  DnioKnf a- 

TION  AL  LiKAmHS 

[PNsbTtcrtan) 

PuuinuuAits  HXab  BuauAM  MonoB't  Plca 

worn  OATniHTKK  PAcnra  XT88B  Tbial 

RocRKsn*.  N.T. — A  motlier's  Imp— rlnnrl 
pla«  for  ber  23-yaw-old  daugbtar.  aooo  to 
go  oa  trial  In  tb«  Soviet  Union,  brotigtat  » 
standing  ovation  from  the  Oencral  Aaaem- 
bly  of  tbe  United  Preabyterl«n  Obureb  In 
the  UJSJL 

Tean  were  noted  In  tbe  eyes  of  many  of 
the  delegates  as  Mn.  Rlvka  Aletaandro  vicb 
begged  the  delegaitee  "to  help  Rath  and  to 
do  aoinethlng  Important  for  tbe  oauee  of  all 
Soviet  Jem." 

Ttie  Incident  marked  the  flzet  time  a  Jew- 
lab  person  had  ever  addressed  the  Qeneral 
Aassmbly  of  the  S.l-mllllon-member  body, 
and  the  first  time  that  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry  has  been  brought  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  a  major  Christian  denomination  In 
this  country. 

Mrs.  Aleksandrovlch  declared  that  ber 
daughter's  only  "crime"  Is  "being  Jewish,  ber 
desire  to  lead  a  national  cultural  life  which 
U  her  right,  and  ber  desire  to  go  to  Israel, 
the  homeland  of  ber  forefathers." 

She  told  tbe  delegates  that  her  home  In 
Rigs.  Latvia,  was  seartdied  by  K.03.  (Soviet 
Secret  Police)  agents  who  oonflsoated  He- 
brew books  and  artleles  and  ooples  of  tbe 
family's  letters  to  tbe  Supreme  Soviet  ooa- 
oemlng  Its  desire  to  emlgraite  to  Israel.  .  .  . 

"I  appeal  to  you  to  help  ber  and  to  do 
something  Important  for  the  cause  of  all 
Soviet  Jews,"  she  said.  .  .  . 

After  Mrs.  Aleksandrovlch  "s  90-mlirate 
talk  to  tbe  Oeneral  AasemUy.  tbe  1.500  per- 
sons attending  tbe  plenary  session  rose  to 
their  feet  in  sustained  applause.  Tbe  first  to 
rise,  said  one  observer,  were  the  Uack  dele- 
gates to  the  annual  meeting. 

Peksbttxbiak  OmcB  or  iNrotifATXON,  ths 
UmrxD  Pbesbttkbiam  CHtrscH  m  th»  tT.SJ^. 

RocHKSTza,  N.T.,  May  21. — A  Russian 
Jewish  mother  today  appealed  to  United 
Preebyterlans  to  support  her  quest  of 
securing  tbe  freedom  of  her  daughter  now 
In  a  Soviet  jail  awaiting  trial  for  attempts  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

Mrs.  RlTka  Aleksandrovlch,  for  35  years  a 
university  teacher  of  Sngllah  In  Riga,  was 
Invited  to  address  tbe  183rd  United  Presby- 
terian Oeneral  Assembly  (1S71)  this  morn- 
ing. 

She  said  ber  33-year-oId  daughter  Ruth 
will  face  Soviet  Judges  next  Monday,  May  34. 
in  Riga.  The  daughter  has  been  held  incom- 
mnnloado  since  las  October  7.  when  abe  was 
arrested  for  attempts  to  leave  Russia  to 
emigrate  to  IsraeL 

"I  am  deeply  moved  by  your  willingness 
to  hear  me,  a  mother,"  Mrs.  Aleksandrovlch 
said.  "I  have  a  moral  right  to  appeal  to  you; 
my  daughter  is  rellgloxis.  Help  me  save  my 
daughter  who  stands  accused  of  undermining 
and  weakening  the  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"This  Is  because  ber  only  fault  Is  that  she 
Is  Jewish  and  wishes  to  lead  a  national 
cultural  life  which  corresponds  to  ho:  bellefk, 
ber  religious  belief^." 

Mrs.  Alekaandrovleb  said  ber  daughter  bad 
applied  four  times  for  permission  to  leave  tbe 
Soviet  union,  inis  was  not  granted. 

"It  Is  impossible  for  people  of  good  will  to 
stand  aside  and  not  t^  to  do  their  beet  to 
help,"  the  Jewish  mother  told  commissioners. 

In  a  dvlUaed  world,  she  said,  pec^le  should 
not  be  punished  for  Ideals  and  Ideas,  but  for 
orlmes. 

She  recalled  being  questioned  by  the  Soviet 
poUoe  about  a  Bible  In  her  poaseaslon.  A 
Bible  In  Russia  oosto  50  rubles  on  the  blaek 
market  in  Moacow.  which  is  an  unbelievably 
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blgb  price.  But  when  she  artlvad  in  the 
U&ltad  States  last  Skturday.  it  cune  to  hw 
as  a  shock  to  see  a  Bible  in  every  hotel  room. 

Pointing  out  that  ber  daughter's  trial  will 
be  held  \n  secret.  Mrs.  Aleksandrovleh  said: 
"1  dont  know  to  whom  to  appeal  for  help  so 
that  my  daughter  at  age  38  wont  become  the 
youngest  political  woman  prisoner  In  the 
world,  wtiicb  I  am  told  she  would  be." 

She  said  her  daughter  Is  suffering  from 
asthma  and  that  her  husband  Isaac  stayed 
behind  In  Russia  when  the  opportunity  to 
leave  was  given  the  fanxlly.  so  that  he  could 
stay  near  his  daughter. 

Mrs.  Aleksandrovlch  waa  introduosd  Dy 
Rabbi  BCarc  H.  Tanenbaum,  National  Inter- 
religious  Affairs  director  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee. 

Rabbi  Tanenbaum  said  he  wanted  to  draw 
attention  to  the  "crucial  human  and  moral 
Issues  of  the  plight  of  three  million  Russian 
Jews  and  other  religious  communities  in 
the  Soviet  Union." 

He  said  that  in  appealing  for  massive  moral 
support  of  the  himian  rights  of  Russian 
Jewry  and  others  who  are  being  denied  cul- 
tural and  religious  self-determination,  the 
"Jewish  community  Is  not  Interested  In  heat- 
ing up  the  cold  war." 

The  Jewish  leader  recalled  how  the  world 
turned  a  deaf  ear  on  refugees  from  Nazi 
Oermany  In  the  1930s  "and  we  have  not  yet 
recovered  morally  and  spiritually  from  that 
trauma." 

He  iirged  Presbyterians  "to  see  Mrs.  Alek- 
sandrovlch as  the  latest  missionary  of  mercy 
to  your  consciences,  to  open  your  hearts  and 
souls  to  her  message,  and  then  to  allow  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  move  you  to  do  that  which  this 
moment  of  decision  reqtilres  of  men  and 
women  of  faith.". . . 

Spbciai.  RisbLcrnoif  on  Httman  Rights  in 

THx  SoviKT  Union 
(Adopted  Unanimously  by  183rd  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  UJ3-A.,  May  26, 1971,  Rochester,  N.Y.) 
In  response  to  the  persuasive  appeal  to  this 
Assembly  by  Mrs.  Rlvka  Aleksandrovlch  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry;  in  reaffirmation  of 
the  United  Nations'  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights;  and  In  continuing  con- 
cern for  all  those  who  suffer  religious  perse- 
cution and  repression  In  any  part  of  the 
world;  tbe  Standing  Committee  on  Church 
and  Society  calls  upon  this  183rd  Oeneral 
Assembly,  1971,  to  denounce  the  unjust  con- 
finement and  forthcoming  trials  of  those  So- 
viet citizens  of  Jewish  and  Christian  faith 
who  are  being  denied  their  right  of  self  de- 
termination and  their  right  of  emigration. 
We  appeal  to  President  Nixon  to  use  his 
good  oOoes  and  to  Intercede  with  authorities 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  order  to  secure  the 
release  and  the  restoration  of  full  civil  rights 
of  these  citizens. 

We  request  the  World  Council  of  C%urohes 
to  raise  this  concern  with  our  fellow  Chris- 
tiana witmn  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  ask  them 
to  fumlah  fuller  Information  on  this  matter 
to  all  member  churches. 

TELMOLAM  to  PBBnOKMT  Rtchaid  M.  Nizon 
[National  Council  of  CTburches] 

At  time  of  the  present  trials  In  Latvia  I 
wlah  to  register  my  deep  concern  because  of 
information  supplied  by  Mrs.  Rlvka  Alek- 
■aadroTleh  and  others  concerning  depriva- 
tion of  rights  In  the  U.S.SJI.  as  defined  by 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
■xpress  hope  you  will  continue  to  exercise 
all  influenoe  to  gain  human  rights,  eapeoially 
of  tba  Jewish  oommunlty.  Suppcnting  your 
promising  negotlattooa  with  tbe  U3B.R.  on 
oritlaal  lasnea.  I  moat  also  ask  for  vigilanoe 
and  uae  of  good  oOoes  to  seek  redreas  where 
TtoiaUona  of  human  rlgbts  ooeur.  We  oon- 
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tlnue  to  be  ooncemed  for  aU  those  who  suffer 
religious  persecution  and  repreasion  In  any 
part  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Thxodokx  O.  Wxdkl. 

President.  National  CouncU  of  Churches. 

(This  telegram  was  sent  on  May  25  with 
ooplea  to  tbe  Russian  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Soviet  Mission  to  the  UN  in  New 
Totk.  and  Metropolitan  Nlkodlm  of  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church.) 

SrAmoNT  OP  Db.  Billt  Qbahajc.  Mat  35 
1971 
I  am  deeply  ooncemed  and  disturbed  about 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  some  of  whom  have 
been  imprisoned  and  held  inoommunlcado 
ApparenUy,  their  only  crime  is  that  they  are 
Jewish.  I  am  asking  Christians  everywhere 
to  Join  in  prayer  on  their  behalf,  especially 
should  we  pray  for  Ruth  Aleksandrovlch,  one 
of  the  youngest  poUtlcal  prisoners  In  the 
world,  who  has  been  imprisoned  and  held 
Inoommunlcado  in  Riga  for  nine  months. 

Joint  SoomxaN  BAmsT-JxvnsH  Rxsolotion 
Rboaboino  Pkxxdou  op  Rxugion  in  Sovirr 

(Adopted  Jime  16.  1971,  at  Second  NaUooal 
Conference  sponsored  by  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  and  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, ClnclnnaU,  Ohio) 

[Baptist] 

Baptists  and  Jews  share  much  In  common 
both  in  rich  spiritual  heritage  and  In  his- 
toric experience.  Part  of  their  shared  history 
has  been  that  of  victims  of  a  denial  of  politi- 
cal and  religious  liberty.  Jews  have  suffwed 
tbe  agonies  of  antl-SemltIsm  ranging  from 
discrimination  to  the  demonic  holocaust  of 
Nazi  Oermany.  Baptists  have  been  forced  to 
flee  from  nation  to  nation  in  search  of  liberty. 
Jews  and  Baptists  have  both  strxiggled  to  be 
loyal  to  their  faiths  buUt  on  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  conscience.  This  belief  Is 
based  In  both  communities  on  a  deep  rever- 
ence for  Holy  Scrlptxire. 

Therefore,  the  Second  National  Conference 
of  Southern  Baptist-Jewish  scholars,  deeply 
concerned  over  the  denial  of  f\indamental 
human  rights  of  Baptists,  other  Christians 
and  Jewish  persons  in  tbe  Soviet  Union,  con- 
demns the  unjust  confinement  of  the  ailing 
Ruth  Aleksandrovlch  In  a  brutalizing  labor 
camp  which  imperials  her  life.  We  plead  for 
amnesty  for  ber  and  other  defendants  of 
conscience  who  have  been  repressed. 

We  further  denounce  the  forthcoming 
trials  in  Kishinev,  the  scene  of  Czarist  pro- 
grams, and  in  Odessa  of  Soviet  citizens  who 
are  being  denied  religious  liberty,  cultural 
self-determination,  and  the  right  to  emigrate 
to  which  tbe  Soviet  Union  Is  pledged  as  a 
slgnator  of  tbe  United  Nations  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

We  Baptists  and  Jews  appeal  to  President 
Nixon  and  the  proper  United  States  govern- 
ment ofllclals  to  intercede  with  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  order  to 
bring  about  the  release  oT  these  persons,  and 
to  restore  their  full  human  rights. 

We  request  also  that  the  Southern  Bi4>tlst 
Convention  and  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee undertake  to  make  available  fuller  in- 
formation on  this  matter  to  their  re^Mctlve 
communities,  and  to  carry  forward  vigorous- 
ly a  Joint  effort  of  Intercession  in  behalf  of 
their  persecuted  brothers  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
(M.  Thomas  Starkes.  Secretary.  Department 
of  Interfalth  Witness.  Home  Mlasion  Boaid 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.) 

LCTTKB    TO    AlCBABSAOOX    ANATOLI    DOBXTNIN, 
JXIKX   18.    1971 

You  are  aware  of  the  reports  which  are 
reaching  the  American  public  about  the  sys- 
tematic supiHession  of  Jewish  cultural  life 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  disturbing  to  read 
and  to  hear  that  Jews  who  identify  them- 
selves with  the  Jewish  world  community  and 
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the  State  of  Israel  are  subject  to  severe  forms 
of  harassment,  even  to  the  extent  of  Im- 
prisonment. 

I  write  to  you  in  the  name  of  an  agency 
whose  100-year  history  Is  a  record  of  protest 
and  action  In  behalf  of  people  seeking  self- 
hood and  dignity.  It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  I 
appeal  to  you  to  personally  use  your  good 
offices  to  safeguard  the  freedom  of  Jews,  to 
preserve  their  heritage,  and  to  assure  their 
right  to  reside  wherever  they  may  chooee. 

Please  advise  me  how  we  can  Join  you  in 
efforts  to  achieve  social  Justice  for  Jews 
throughout  the  world  and  particularly  in 
Soviet  Russia. 

Jauxs  a.  Chxistian, 
Executive  Secretary,  American  Baptist 
Home     Mission      Societies,     Valley 
Forge.  Pa. 

TfcLCGKAII   TO   PUSmENT   RlCKAXO   M.   NiXON, 

Mat  28.  1971 
[United  Church  of  Christ] 
Tbe  administrative  committee  of  tbe 
United  Church  of  Christ  calls  upon  you  to 
use  tbe  great  Influence  of  your  oflloe  to  Inter- 
cede with  the  appn^nlate  authorities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  order  to  secure  the  release 
and  restCMtitlon  of  full  civil  rights  of  Soviet 
citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith  who  are  being 
denied  their  right  of  self  determination  and 
their  right  of  emigration. 

JosxPH  H.  Evans, 

Secretary. 

TZLECaAK   TO    PXKSmENT    RiCHABD    M.    NiXON, 

Mat  26.  1971 
[The  United  Methodist  Church] 
Appeal  to  you  to  use  your  good  ofDoes  to 
Intercede  with  authorities  of  Soviet  Union  to 
secure  release  of  Ruth  Aleksandrovlch  and 
others  now  on  trial  In  Riga  and  restore  their 
full  civil  rights.  This  request  Is  an  expression 
of  our  concern  for  all  who  suffer  religious 
persecution  and  repression  In  any  part  of  the 
world. 

Dr.  Thacct  K.  Jonxs.  Jr., 
General  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

TXLEOBAIC    to    PRKSnSNT    RiCRAKD    M.    NiXON, 

Mat  25,  1971 
As  a  dtlxen  women's  organization  we  are 
deeply  moved  by  plight  of  23  year  old  Ruth 
Aleksandrovlch.  Urge  you  to  use  your  office  to 
Interoede  with  Soviet  Union  on  her  behalf 
and  others  on  trial  with  her  in  Riga.  Urge 
their  release  and  restoration  of  civil  rights. 
We  cannot  stand  by  while  people  anywhere 
endure  religious  persecution  and  repression. 

TBXaKSSA  HOOVXB, 

Associate  Oeneral  Secretary,  Women's 
Division.  United  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions. 

TXLKOEAM  TO  AMBASSADOS  AnATOU  DOBBTNIN, 

Mat  24.  1971 

The  staff  Of  the  United  Methodist  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Concerns  hereby  expresses 
its  profoxmd  concern  at  the  trial  of  Jews  now 
being  conducted  In  secret  at  Riga.  We  urge 
you  to  convey  this  concern  to  those  who  have 
the  power  to  effect  release  and  restoration  of 
rights  to  those  now  on  trial. 

Waxbxn  Ebiwuke, 
Assistant  Oeneral  Secretary,  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Concerns. 

TXLXOBAX    TO    PBXSIOBNT   RiCBABD   M.    NIXON, 

Mat  26,  1971 
This  morning  beard  personal  testimony  of 
Mrs.  Rlvka  Aleksandrovlch  concerning  her 
daughter  Ruth  and  others  now  on  trial  In 
Riga.  Moved  by  plight  of  this  young  woman 
who  seems  to  be  persecuted  for  religious  con- 
victions. Appeal  to  you  to  use  your  good  of- 
fices to  Intercede  on  their  behalf  with  Soviet 
authorltlea.  Urging  their  release.  Ballgloiu 
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pexaecution  and  npmaian.  in  any  part  of  tbe 
woild  must  be  realated. 

FaooT  BnxiNaa. 
Assistant  Oeneral  Secretary,  Women's 
Division,  United  Methodist  Board  of 
Mission: 

Tblbgbaic  to  Pbbwiiibwt  Rxcbabd  M.  Nixoh. 
Mat  38,  1971 
Saddened  by  news  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  about  oonvlotion  of  Buth  Aleks- 
androvleh and  otheta.  Now  that  USSR  courts 
have  rendered  their  verdict  would  they  not 
be  open  to  plea  for  clemency.  Bspeoially  in 
Aleksandrovlch   case  since   she   has   health 
problem.  Urge  you  to  plead  for  clemency. 
PaooT  BiLUNoa, 
Assistant  Oeneral  Secretary,  Women's 
Division,  United  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions. 

Catholics  Bpxak  Ottt  pob  Soviet  Jxvra 
[Roman  Catholic] 

Newsletter,  National  Conference  of  Cath- 
olic Bishops  Secretariat  for  Cathollc-Jewlsb 
Relations.  Vol.  2,  No.  3,  June  1971 

Christians  throughout  the  world  have 
responded  to  the  lU'gent  need  to  protest  the 
Soviet  treatment  of  the  2^  million  Jews 
living  in  Rvissla.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
community,  the  Fope,  cardinals,  bishops, 
priests  and  the  laity  have  expressed  their 
concern  that  the  hiunan  rights  of  their  Jew- 
ish brothers  are  being  denied  them. 

Pope  Paul  VI,  in  response  to  numerous  ap- 
peals. Intervened  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  on 
trial  at  Leningrad,  as  was  reported  In  the 
Vatican  dally,  L'Osaervatore  Romano.  .  .   . 

Terence  Cardinal  Cooke  of  New  York,  diar- 
ing  a  talk  to  15  Carmelite  nuns  In  a  con- 
vent built  on  the  site  of  tbe  former  Nasi 
concentration  camp  at  Dachau,  asked  them 
to  pray  for  all  suffering  today  "loes  of  free- 
dom in  various  parts  of  tbe  world.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Jews  of  Soviet  Russia." 

Laimrence  Cardinal  Shehan  of  Baltimore,  in 
a  statement  said,  "I  Join  my  voice  with  the 
chorus  of  protests  at  the  harsh  and  In- 
human handling  of  these  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  intimidation." 

Archbishop  Leo  C.  Byrne  of  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis,  In  a  similar  statement  urged 
the  USSR  to  release  the  Jews  who  have  been 
arrested,  imprisoned  and  tried  "for  what  ap- 
pears to  be  no  other  crime  than  their  pro- 
fessed desire  to  emigrate  from  Russia  and  to 
seek  their  destiny  as  Jews  in  Israel  and  else- 
where." 

Archbishop  Joseph  McGucken,  at  a  "Rally 
of  Conscience  for  Soviet  Jews"  held  In  San 
Pranclsco,  concluded  with  the  prayer  "that 
each  may  may  live  under  bis  own  vine  and 
fig  tree." 

Archbishop  Thomas  Connolly  of  Seattle 
sent  a  telegram  to  President  Nixon,  tirglng 
government  Intervention  in  tbe  Leningrad 
trials,  and  a  similar  telegram  to  the  Hon. 
U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Bishop  Joseph  L.  Bemardin,  General 
Secretary  of  tbe  U.S.  Catholic  Conference 
and  of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Blshopa  .  .  .  supported  a  petition  seat  .  .  . 
to  the  Communist  party  on  tbe  eve  of  its 
meeting  March  30th,  asking  for  a  "review 
of  all  Soviet  policy  toward  the  Jews  since 
1948." 

Bishop  Russell  J.  McVinney  of  Providence 
directed  an  l^>peaI  to  Christians,  stating: 
"The  Jewish  people  have  so  often  been  tbe 
victims  of  tyranny.  But  now  the  conscience 
of  the  Christian  oommunlty  must  decry  a 
fxirther  affront  to  their  dignity." 

Bishop  James  W.  Malone  of  Toungstown, 
in  a  telegram  to  tbe  Soviet  Amhawirtor,  said, 
"The  conscience  of  humanity  la  aroused  and 
the  USSR  must  understand  that  its  antl- 
Jewlah  poUdea  are  morally  intcrierable  to 
free  man  everywhere." 
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Fifty-four  CathoUe  Bishops,  and  8800 
Christian  clergy,  teachers  of  religion  and 
ecumenists,  signed  a  Statement  of  Consdenoa 
drawn  up  by  the  Antl-Dafamatlon  Leagua 
of  B*nal  B'rlth,  presented  to  the  UJB.  Ambaa- 
sador  to  the  United  Nations.  .  .  . 

Nationai.  Catholic  Oboanizations 

Tfie  National  Federation  of  Priests'  Coun- 
cils, meeting  at  Baltimore,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  Soviet  Jewry.  Recognizing  that  "tha 
discriminating  treatment  of  Jews  In  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  suppression  ot  thalr  rights 
to  live  in  accordance  with  their  cultural  and 
religious  heritage  Is  an  injustice  that  sum- 
mons us  to  speak  In  the  name  of  moral  and 
religious  principles,"  and  being  aware  that 
"the  suffering  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
elder  brothers  In  a  q)edal  tradition,  ftrlkee  at 
the  very  nerve  center  of  our  fraternal  oon- 
sdoxianess,"  the  priests  urged  the  Soviet 
authortties  to  permit  Jews  to  enjoy  all  the 
human  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Institute  of  Judaeo-Christian  Studies. 
Msgr.  John  M.  Oesterreicher,  director  of  ttie 
Institute,  sent  a  telegram  to  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador Dobrynln,  In  whidi  he  said.  In  part: 
"I  trust  that  the  Soviet  authorities  have 
enough  sense  of  Justice  to  realize  that  .  .  . 
neither  the  desire  of  Jews  to  live  as  Jews 
and  go  to  Israel,  nor  public  expression  of  that 
desire,  can  be  treated  as  crimes." 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women  was 
one  of  the  national  women's  organlzatlonB 
taking  part  In  an  interfalth  meeting  at  the 
XJJi.  Assodatlon  communications  center.  At 
this  meeting,  sponsored  by  the  American  Jew- 
ish Congress,  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Orennan  Wax- 
ier, president  ot  Hunter  College,  said  that 
women  must  support  all  Jews  on  trial  In  So- 
viet Russia.  Sister  Rose  Thering,  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Judaeo-Christian  Studlea, 
speaking  on  this  occasion,  said:  "All  who  ara 
concerned  about  their  neighbor's  well-beinc> 
all  who  are  devoted  and  committed  to  what 
Is  right,  moral,  and  Just,  simply  cannot  re- 
main silent  when  courageous  outspoken  Jews 
are  being  persecuted  and  Imprisoned  because 
of  their  beUef ,  their  convictions." 

"Tlie  road  to  Leningrad  is  the  road  to 
Dachau,"  claims  the  National  Coalition  of 
American  Nuns  In  a  statement  of  sympathy 
and  outrage  regarding  treatment  ot  Russian 
Jews.  The  NCAN,  an  organization  of  1,800 
Roman  Catholic  Sisters,  voted  to  protest  the 
Lenlng;rad  trials. 

Rev.  John  F.  Hotchkin,  Executive  Director 
of  Bishops'  Committee  on  Ecumenical  and 
Interreligious  Affairs,  speaking  at  a  prayer 
vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry  in  Washington  on 
June  3rd,  expreased  his  soUdartty  with  the 
Jewtsh  oommunlty  and  asstired  bis  listeners 
that  they  were  not  alone  In  their  anguish 
over  tbe  plight  of  their  brothers  in  Soviet 
Russia.  Tbe  vigil  was  sponsored  by  the  Syna- 
gogue Cotincll  of  America. 

Diocesan  RxsroNsx 

The  Ecumenical  Commission  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Worcester  Issued  an  appeal  on  behalf 
of  Soviet  Jews,  which  was  sent  to  each  parish 
and  also  published  In  the  Worceater  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette. 

The  Second  Annual  Clergy  Conference, 
drawing  participants  trom  the  Newark  Arch- 
diocese, concluded  Its  deliberations  at  Seton 
Hall  University  by  preparing  a  statement  on 
Soviet  Jewry  whidi  was  sent  to  Ambassador 
Dobrynln. 

Diocesan  representatives  in  RoekviUe  Cen- 
tre (NT) ,  Cleveland.  Toledo,  Scarsdale  (NT) , 
also  sent  telegrams  to  government  leaders. 
Prayer  vigils  and  demonstrations  vrere  held 
in  Washington,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Hart- 
ford, Oalveston-Houston,  Dallas  and  Los 
Angeles. 

A  letter  to  all  pasttHs  In  the  Chicago  Aret- 
diocese  from  Msgr.  Prancls  Byrne,  Vlcar  Oen- 
eral, urged  all  Catholics  to  pray  "in  the  spirit 
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of  brotberbood"  far  clemency  for  the  Soviet 
prlioners. 

The  Committee  on  Catholie-Jewiah.  Rela- 
tiont  of  the  ArchdUxeae  of  Boston,  compoeed 
of  memben  of  the  Archdlocesan  Ecumenical 
Commlasloii  ftnd  other  Cbrlstlfta  Icadan  In 
the  fields  of  education  and  social  actions, 
repreaenutlves  of  the  B«bblnate,  and  repr«>- 
sentatlves  of  several  prlncli>al  Jewish  agen- 
da, adopted  a  statement  signed  by  nine 
Oatbollc  and  seven  Jewish  members,  calling 
upon  all  men  of  faith  to  jotn  In  the  outcry 
against  the  suppression  of  human  rights  and 
denial  of  rrilgious  Ub«ty  to  Jews  in  the 
T7SSR. 

T»iiOT*M  TO  PaMKwman  Richakd  M.  Nixon, 

Mat  20.  1B71 

(Ecumenical  and  loterfalth] 

We  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  good  offices 
to  Intercede  with  authorities  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  order  to  secure  the  release  and 
the  restoration  of  full  religious  and  dvu 
ngbta  of  those  Jewish  cltlaens  currenuv  on 
trlaL 

Olenn  C.  Stone.  Editor,  Lutheran  Forum, 
New  York;  John  G.  Donohue,  Oo-Chalrman, 
Cathollc-Jewlsh  Relations  Committee,  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York;  Dr.  Lewis  J.  Haddocks, 
Kxecutlve    Director,    Council    for    Christian 
Sodal  Action,  United  Church  of  ChrUt,  New 
York;    Peggy    BUllngs.    Women's    Division. 
United  ICethodlst   Board  of  Missions.   New 
York;    David   Kucharsky,   Managing  Editor, 
ChriaHanity  Today,  Washington,  D.C.;  Robert 
A.  Fangmeler,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ),    Indianapolis,    Indiana;     Da^nara 
Vallens,  Latvian  Press  Society  and  United 
Baltic  Appeal,  Inc.;  Sister  Donna  Purdy,  Sec- 
retariat for  Cathollc-Jewlsh  Relations,  So. 
Orange,  New  Jersey;  Rlcardo  Robinson,  Of- 
fice of  CommunlcaUoDs.  United  Church  of 
Christ;    Allan  R.  Brockway,  Editor,  Engage 
Magasina.  United  M«thodlst  Board  of  Chris- 
tian   Social    Concerns;     Betty    Thompson, 
United  Methodist  Board  of  Mlaslaas;  Valerie 
Brodln.  Natlopal  Council  of  Churehea;  Ar- 
thur Uoon.  United  Methodist  Church:  BU- 
hoalav  Hruby.  Managing  Editor,  Religion  In 
Communist  Dominated  Areas;   Rev.  Robert 
H.  Platman,  Chairman,  Committee  of  Chrls- 
tlan-Jewlsh  Relatloaa.  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Long  Island.  Garden  City,  New  York;   The 
Rev.  Canon  William  S.  Van  Meter.  New  York 
City  Council  of  Oiurches. 

[From  National  CathoUc  News  Service, 
June  9,  1971] 

iNTorAiTH  Oaoxrp  Calls  fob  Halt  to 
RnanAir  Bias  Aoadist  Jxwb 

Nxw  Youc — ^A  petltton  calling  for  an  end 
to  dlacrlmlnatory  treatment  of  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union  was  presented  here  June  8  to 
George  Bush.  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations. 

The  document,  containing  the  signatures 
of  8300  leading  American  Christian  clergy 
and  lay  church  offlclals,  was  submitted  In  an 
effort  to  bring  It  to  the  attenUon  of  the  So- 
viet's UN  representative,  and  the  UN's  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission. 

An  Interf  alth  delegation  presented  the  ap- 
peal, called  a  "SUtement  of  Conscience,"  at 
the  UN  hsadquarters  here. 

Members  of  the  group  were:  Father  Ed- 
ward Flannery,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Nattonal  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
(NCCB)  Secretariat  for  CathoUc-Jewlsh  Re- 
latiaos:  Father  John  Hotohkln.  bead  of  the 
NOCB  Eoemenlcal  and  InterreUglous  Affairs 
Committee;  Bishop  J.  Brooke  Mosley.  preel- 
dent  of  Union  Theological  Seminary;  Bishop 
nancli  J.  Mngavero  of  Brooklyn;  Dr.  Jon  L. 
Begler.  associate  general  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  and  Suffragan 
Blahcp  J.  Stuart  Wetmore  of  the  Et>lsoopal 
dloceae  at  New  York. 

The  delegation  was  headed  by  Seymour 
Graabard,  national  chairman  of  the  Antl- 
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Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth,  and  Ben- 
jamin R.  Epstein,  national  director  of  the 
league.  .  .  . 

The  statement  protests  the  suppression  of 
Soviet  Jews'  "rights  under  the  Soviet  con- 
stitution to  practice  their  cultural  and  re- 
ligious heritage."  The  petition  demanded 
that  Soviet  authorities: 

Extend  to  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  the 
full  measure  of  equality  to  which  they  are 
entitled  luuler  the  Soviet  constitution. 

Permit  Jews  to  live  accordingly  to  their 
cultural  and  religious  heritage,  freely  and 
openly. 

Eradicate  every  vestige  of  anti-Semitism 
and  institute  a  vigorous  campaign  against  all 
anti-Semitic  manifestations. 

Grant  permission  to  those  Jews  who  desire 
to  emigrate  ^to  Israel  or  to  any  other  country 
and  to  Insure  the  unhindered  exercise  of  this 
right. 

Among  those  who  signed  the  petition  were 
Cardinal  John  Cody  of  Chicago;  Archbishop 
Thomas  DonneUan  of  Atlanta;  Archbishop 
Philip  Hannan  of  New  Orleans;  Archbishop 
Joseph  T.  McGucken  of  San  Francisco;  Arch- 
bishop Daniel  Sheehan  of  Omaha;  Bishop 
Walter  P.  KeUenberg  of  RockvUle  Centre, 
New  York;  Msgr.  John  M.  Oesterreicher,  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  Judaeo-Chrlstlan 
Studies  at  Seton  HaU,  New  Jersey;  and 
Father  WiUlam  F.  Oraney,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Federation  of  Priests' 
Councils. 

[From  Religious  News  Service,  July  3,  1971] 
Oppbxssioic  in  USSR  Dxaws  Bxlixvzxs  TX)- 
oxTHxa,  Mas.  Aixksawpxovich  Sats 
Nxw  Yo«K.— Mrs.  Rlvka  Aleksandrovlch. 
whose  daughter  Ruth  has  been  imprisoned 
for  "anti-state"  activities  in  Riga.  LatvU, 
addressed  a  group  here  on  the  problems  fac- 
ing her  fellow  Jews  and  all  religious  people 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  remarks  that  were  largely  off  the  rec- 
ord, she  noted  that  in  Riusla,  as  in  various 
countries  during  World  War  n,  people  of  dif- 
fering religious  persuasions  have  drawn  to- 
gether In  their  common  belief  in  God. 

Among  the  groups  she  mentioned  as  fac- 
ing state  opposition  were  the  "dissident 
Baptists,"  so-caUed  dissidents  because  they 
refuse  to  bow  to  the  government's  demand 
to  "register"  as  a  sect  and  comply  with  re- 
strictive laws. 

Mrs.  Aleksandrovlch's  appearance  here  was 
made  before  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  Reltgion  in  Communist 
Dominated  Areas,  a  publication  which  has, 
for  10  years,  covered  ch\irch-state  develop- 
ments In  Eastern  Europe. 

Her  visit  here  was  arranged  through  the 
cooperation  of  Rabbi  Marc  Tanenbaum.  head 
of  the  interreligloiu  affairs  department  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  who  at- 
tended the  meeting. 

ParUdpatlng  in  the  session  were  Church 
Women  United  and  the  Interchurch  Center; 
both  Joined  with  editors  of  the  publication 
in  forwarding  a  plea  to  the  USSR  for  the  re- 
lease of  Ruth  Aleksandrovlch.  Addrwsed  to 
N.  V.  Podgomy,  president  of  the  Soviet  Pre- 
sidium, It  said: 

"Before  we  come  to  you  with  our  urgent  re- 
quest we  wovild  like  to  express  to  you  our 
shock  about  the  tragic  death  of  three  Soviet 
space  heroes  and  oxir  sympathy  to  you  and 
the  people  of  the  USSR. 

"Profoundly  disturbed  by  Abe  plight  of 
Jews.  Christians,  and  other  believers  and  na- 
tional groups  and  by  the  recurring  manifes- 
tations of  antl-flrnnttlsm  in  the  Soviet  Union 
wa  Join  In  protest  with  people  of  aU  faiths 
around  the  would  against  the  vlolaUon  of  re- 
ligious freedom  and  other  human  rights  and 
In  making  the  foUowlng  urgent  request  to 
the  Soviet  government : 

"To  extend  to  Jews  In  the  Soviet  XJaSaxi 
the  fuU  measure  of  equaUty  to  which  they 
are  enUUed  under  the  SoUat  Otonatttuttan. 
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•To  permit  Jews  to  Uve  In  accord  with 
their  ciiltural  and  religious  heritage  fred* 
and  openly.  ' 

"To  eradicate  every  vestige  of  anU-Semi- 
tlsm  and  to  institute  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  aU  antl-Semltlc  manifestations 

"To  grant  permission  to  those  Jews  who 
desire  to  do  so  to  emigrate  to  Israel  or  to 
any  other  country  of  their  choice  and  to  in- 
sure  the  unhindered  exercise  of  this  right 

"To  release  Miss  Ruth  Aleksandrovldi  of 
Riga  from  prison  or  at  least  to  give  her  medl- 
cal  aid  at  the  prison  hospital  and  permit  her 
to  emigrate  to  Israel,  and  to  review  aU  ». 
<»nt  trials  of  Jews  in  the  USSR  and  permit 
them  to  emigrate  to  Israel  If  they  so  desire. 
"To  release  from  prisons  and  labor  camps 
members  of  various  religious  communities 
who  were  condemned  because  of  their  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  practices,  and  to  take 
steps  that  families  of  Imprisoned  beUeven 
be  reunited. 

"We  subscribe  to  this  appeal  because  of 
our  firm  conviction  that  religious  freedom 
and  other  human  rights  must  not  be 
vlrtated." 

The  note  ended  with  the  report  to  Mr 
Podgomy  that  a  copy  of  the  peUtlon  was  b»i 
Ing  forwarded  to  u  Thant  at  the  United 
Nations  and  to  President  Nixon  at  the  White 
House. 

Mrs.  Aleksandrovlch  was  introduced  to  the 
gathering  at  the  Interchurch  Center  here  by 
Dr.  Blahoalav  Hruby,  managing  editor  of  the 
Religion  in  Communist  Dominated  Areas 
In  coming  to  the  U.8.  to  teU  the  story  of  the 
Jews'  plight  in  the  USSR,  he  said,  "she  Is 
doing  a  great  favor  and  service  to  this  cotm- 
try,  and  In  particular,  to  the  Christian 
community." 

Americans,  he  said,  "are  Inclined  to  forget 
the  harassed  and  persecuted  In  C<Hnmimlst 
and  Fascist  countries  .  .  ." 

"When  I  see  how  seriously  the  Jewish 
community  Is  concerned  about  the  Soviet 
Jews,  how  many  conmilttees  and  conferences 
there  are  to  keep  this  Issue  alive  before  the 
eyes  of  the  USA  and  the  world,  I  am 
ashamed  that  as  Christians  we  do  so  little 
for  Jews,  Christians  and  other  people  siiffer- 
Ing  In  the  USSR  and  other  Communist 
lands."  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

iTTSa  TO  RlCHAXD  M.  NiXON,  jAMXTAaT  8,  1971 

[YWCA] 

As  an  organization  deeply  concerned  with 
hunum  rights,  the  National  Board  of  the 
YWCA  of  the  U.S.A.  has  been  appaUed  and 
dismayed  at  the  signs  of  increasing  repres- 
sion of  the  Jewish  minority  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  While  we  are  relieved  at  the  commu- 
tation of  the  death  sentence  against  two  of 
ttioee  convicted  in  the  recent  Leningrad 
trials,  the  harshness  and  severity  of  the  sen- 
tences meted  out  to  all  the  defendants,  and 
the  recurrent  rumors  of  more  Jewish  trials 
to  come  seem  ominous  portents. 

We  urge  you  to  give  to  the  government 
and  people  of  the  USSR  the  strongest  ex- 
pression of  the  profound  feelings  of  Ameri- 
cans of  aU  religious  faiths  on  this  subject.  The 
Yoimg  Women's  Christian  Association  as  an 
organization  of  more  than  two  million  women 
and  girls  has  repeatedly  advocated  open  doors 
of  mutual  understanding  and  communica- 
tion between  nations  and  peoples.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  free  flow  of  peoples  and  ideas 
on  all  levels,  both  individual  and  govern- 
mental, Is  essential  to  world  peace. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  great 
Soviet  nation,  like  oiur  own  country  composed 
of  many  ethnic  and  cxiltural  groups,  will  seek 
to  provide  a  living  demonstration  of  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  In  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Himian  RlghU.  No  nation  has  yet  found 
a  way  to  embody  fully  this  great  statement 
of  human  rights  and  responsibilities;  but  no 
nation  on  that  account  should  fall  to  speak 
out  in  protest  when  human  rights  are  denied 
In  any  part  of  the  world.  As  we  seek  greater 
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Justice  at  home  for  all  our  people,  so  must 
we  be  unequivocal  in  our  stance  on  Justice  In 
the  family  of  nations. 

Mrs.  RoBxax  W.  CLArroa. 
President,  tfational  Board,  YWCA. 

Qautiwat  RxspoNSEs  in  tbx  Ukxteo  Stars 
Boston,  May  28.  1971. — The  Committee  on 
Otholic-Jewlsh  Relations  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Boston  Is  oompoaed  of  members  of  the 
Aichdlocesan  Ecumenical  Commission  and 
other  Christian  leaders  In  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion and  social  action,  representatives  of  the 
Babblnate,  and  representatives  of  several 
principal  Jewish  agencies,  who  plan  and 
sponsor  programs  of  mutual  Interest  to 
catholics  and  Jews.  At  Its  last  meeting,  the 
Committee  on  Cathollc-Jewlsh  Relations 
adopted  the  foUowlng  statement: 

We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cathollc-Jewlsh  relations  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston,  protest  the  discrimi- 
natory treatment  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
ffnA  the  suppression  of  their  rights  to  live  In 
Moordance  with  their  cultural  and  religious 
jtsrltage.  It  Is  an  Injustice  that  compels  us  to 
tfeaX  In  the  name  of  moral  and  religious 
principles.  We  urgently  call  upon  the  Soviet 
authonties 

1.  to  extend  to  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union 
the  full  measure  of  equality  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  the  Soviet  Constitution 

2.  to  permit  Jews  to  live  In  accord  with 
their  c\Utural  and  religious  heritage  freely 
and  openly 

3.  To  eradicate  every  vestige  of  anti-Semi- 
tism and  to  institute  a  vigorous  campaign 
■gainst  all  antl-Semltlc  manifestations 

4.  to  grant  permission  to  those  Jews  who 
desire  to  do  so  to  emigrate  to  Israel  or  to  any 
other  country  and  to  Insure  the  unhindered 
exercise  of  this  right. 

We  call  upon  all  men  of  faith  to  Join  In  this 
outcry  against  this  suppression  of  himian 
rights  and  denial  of  religious  liberty. 

Rev.  Jamea  L.  Hlokey,  Archdlocesan 
Ecumenical  Commission,  Chalrmian  Sister 
EUsabeth  Corbln,  Secretary  Committee  on 
CathoUc-Jewlsh  Relations. 

Mr.  Frederick  Andelman,  American  Jewish 
Committee. 

Bister  Gertrude  Anne.  Cardinal  Cushlng 
College. 

Rabbi  Ephralm  Bennett,  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Rabbis. 

SUter  Janet  Cronln,  Notre  Dame  Assembly. 

Rev.  Robert  Kelleher,  Confraternity  of 
Christian  Doctrine. 

Rabbi  Samuel  Kenner,  United  Synagogue 
of  America. 

Mr.  Sol  Kolack,  Antl  Defamation  League  of 
B'nal  B*nth. 

Mr.  Sol  Leabman,  Jewish  Community 
Coimcil  of  Metropolitan  Boston. 

Rev.  WiUlam  Murphy,  Archdlocesan  Sou- 
menical  Commission. 

Sister  Mary  CRourke,  Marian  High 
School. 

Rabbi  Murray  I.  Rothman,  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Rabbis. 

Sister  Claire  Ryan,  Regis  College. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Segal,  Jewish  Community 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Boston. 

Rabbi  Sanford  Seltzer,  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congregations. 

Rev.  Msgr.  Matthew  stapleton,  Archdlo- 
cesan Ecumenical  Oommlsslon. 

STATnONT  TO  AMBASSADOa  DOBXTNIN 

We  are  gathered  here  today.  May  20,  1971, 
at  Seton  Hall  University  In  South  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  in  a  clergy  conference  on  Israel — 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Orthodox  Priests, 
Protestant  Ministers,  Rabbis  and  laymen — 
concerned  about  Justice  for  Jews  In  their 
quest  for  national  and  religious  survival. 

We  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the  manner 
In  which  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  de- 
prived of  their  rights.  We  vigorously  object 
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to  the  actions  of  the  government  of  the  USSR 
seeking  to  prevent  the  learning  of  Jewish 
tradition  and  the  practice  of  a  Jewish  way  of 
life.  We  insist  on  the  right,  of  those  who 
desire  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  so,  as 
specified  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

SpeclflcaUy  at  this  time,  we  call  upon  the 
government  of  the  USSR  to  release  thoee 
Jews  who  have  recently  been  Incarcerated  at 
the  Leningrad  trials,  and  who  now  face  trials 
in  Riga  and  Kishinev,  whose  only  "crime"  is 
that  they  want  to  live  as  Jews. 

We  address  this  to  you  In  the  name  of 
Justice  and  In  the  Ideals  that  helped  give 
birth  to  your  country. 

(This  statement  was  iinanimously  adopted 
by  approximately  75  conference  participants 
and  endorsed  by  representatives  of  the  fol- 
lowing organizations:  Newark  Archdlocesan 
Conunlttee  for  Ecumenical  and  InterreUglous 
Affairs;  District  One.  Greek  Orthodox  Arch- 
diocese of  North  and  South  America;  Insti- 
tute of  Judeao-Christlan  studies,  Seton 
Hall  University;  Rabbinical  Assembly,  New 
Jersey  (Conservative) ;  New  Jersey  Associa- 
tion of  Reform  Rabbis;  Rabblnlclal  Coun- 
cU.  New  Jersey  (Orthodox);  Metropolitan 
Ecumenical  Ministry;  New  Jersey  Council  of 
Churches;  Essex  County  Board  of  Rabbis.) 

Tbx  Long  Island  CoMMrrrEE  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  June  21,  1971 

A  planning  meeting  was  held  on  the  eve- 
ning of  June  16th  at  Molloy  Catholic  College 
for  Women  under  the  auspices  of  the  Long 
Island  Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Sister 
Marie  Celeste,  President  of  Molloy  CoUege, 
graciously  welcomed  the  36  assembled  women 
leaders  of  major  Christian  and  Jewish  orga- 
nizations, and  Sister  Rose  Anthony,  Head  of 
Religious  Studies  of  Molloy  College,  the  eve- 
ning's hostess,  offered  a  blessing  for  the  as- 
semblage. Following  some  brief  informative 
remarks  by  Harold  Applebaum  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  'Committee,  the  women  turned  to 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  the  creating  of 
a  mechanism  for  bringing  thousands  of 
Christian  and  Jewish  women  together  in  a 
major  faU  mobUizatlon  whose  theme  wUl  be 
Long  Island  Interfaith  Women  for  Freedom 
for  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  unanimovis 
vote  to  send  telegrams  protesting  the  current 
Soviet  trials  to  the  appropriate  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives and  to  Rita  Hauser,  American 
delegate  to  the  Human  Rights  Committee 
of  the  UJ7. 

[From  the  Buffalo  Jewish  Review,  Mar.  26, 
1971] 

Catholic  Episcopal  Bishops  Wxlcokx  Da. 

RlGKaMAN 

Some  four  hundred  people  attended  the 
"Prison  Camp  Supper,"  held  at  Temple  Sinai 
on  March  8  sponsored  by  the  Buffalo  Com- 
mittee on  Soviet  Jewry  and  co-sponsored  by 
the  Most  Reverend  James  A.  McNulty,  bishop 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Buffalo,  the 
Right  Reverend  Harold  B.  Robinson,  bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Western  New 
York,  and  Rabbi  Joseph  Herzog,  President  of 
the  Buffalo  Board  of  Rabbis. 

The  guest  speaker,  Leonid  Rlgerman,  the 
30-year-old  physicist,  recently  freed  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  was  greeted  by  a  standing  ova- 
tion as  he  stepped  to  the  podium.  Dr.  Rlger- 
man, a  short,  bespectacled,  bearded  man, 
with  sparkling  eyes,  spoke  hopefUUy  of  the 
chances  for  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  if  world 
opinion  is  activated  and  pressure  is  con- 
tinually exerted  upon  the  Soviet  government. 
Dr.  Rlgerman  asserted  that  the  Soviets  were 
taken  aback  by  the  public  outcry  at  the 
death  sentences  given  to  the  two  Jews  from 
Leningrad.  He  asserted  that  it  Is  world  opin- 
ion and  public  protest  that  wUl  eventually 
free  the  Jews  of  Russia. 
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[From  the  Newark  News,  Mar.  10.  1971] 
Jeeset  CHuacHicKN  Back  Rxtssian  Jkws 

Six  leading  New  Jersey  clergymen,  undw 
the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  Council  of 
Churches,  yesterday  wrote  to  President 
Nixon,  urging  him  to  do  "aU  that  Ues  within 
your  power"  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Paul  L.  Stagg, 
general  secretary  of  the  council;  Joseph 
Heartberg,  president.  New  Jersey  Bt4>tl8t 
Convention;  Bishop  Leland  Stark  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Newark;  Edwin  L.  Ehlers, 
president.  New  Jersey  Synod,  Lutheran 
Church  in  America:  L.  Earle  Wlnten,  field 
secretary  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Amer- 
ica, and  Charles  G.  Chamberlain,  associate 
conference  minister.  United  Church  of  Christ. 

The  churchmen  said  they  had  been  greatly 
encouraged  when  the  Soviet  Union  com- 
muted the  death  sentences  of  two  Jews 
charged  with  conspiring  to  hijack  a  plane. 
The  charges  were  denied. 

However,  the  clergymen  expressed  distress 
at  the  news  that  the  trial  of  other  Jews 
wishing  to  leave  for  Israel  wotild  be  re- 
opened. 

"We  are  convinced  that  by  commuting  the 
death  sentences,  the  Soviet  Union  Intended 
only  to  stifle  the  world's  outcry  against  the 
barbaric  sentences,"  the  letter  said  In  part. 
"Now  that  the  wave  of  pubUc  protest  has 
subsided,  we  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  preparing  to  res\ime  its  cam- 
paign of  repression  and  Intimidation." 

The  letter  asked  the  President  to  try  to 
persuade  the  Soviets  to  grant  clemency  to 
the  Jews  who  have  received  severe  sentences 
for  their  efforts  to  go  to  Israel. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  June  12.  1971] 

Miami's  Christian  clergymen  are  begin- 
ning to  Join  their  Jewish  coUeagues  In  the 
flght  against  the  tyranny  which  pollutes  the 
life  of  reUglous  people  in  Russia. 

More  than  100  of  Florida's  church  leaders 
Joined  8,300  others  across  the  country  In 
signing  an  vu'gent  appeal  to  end  the  discrimi- 
natory treatment  of  Jews  in  the  U.S.SJt.  TtM 
petition  was  presented  Tuesday  to  George 
Bush,  the  American  ambassador  to  the 
United  Natlcms,  to  bring  to  th«  attmtloo  of 
Soviet  rqveeentatlves  and  to  the  UJT.  Bn> 
man  Rights  <v»m»wtiiginn 

Then  on  Wednesday,  five  of  Miami's  Prot- 
estant and  Orthodox  leaders  and  three  Jew- 
ish spokesmen  flew  to  TUlahassee  where  they 
Joined  two  CathoUc  representatives  and  ap- 
peared before  the  state  legislature  to  receive 
from  the  law-makers  a  resolution  denounc- 
ing the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  Protestants  Involved  were  the  Rev.  I. 
B.  HaU,  pastor  of  the  University  Baptist 
Church  and  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Fellowship  of  Churches;  the  Rev.  J.  Uoyd 
Knox,  coordinator  of  the  United  Methodist 
Urban  Ministries  and  secretary  of  the  Greater 
Miami  MlnlBterlal  Association;  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Barber,  of  Good  Shepherd  Lutheran 
Church  who  Is  chairman  of  the  American 
Lutheran  Church's  Pastors  Council  and  past 
president  of  the  Ministerial  Association;  and 
the  Rev.  Thedford  Johnson,  of  St.  John's 
Baptist  Church,  who  is  president  of  the 
Bi^tlBt  Ministers  Council  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Fellowship  of  Churches. 

The  Orthodox  clergyman  In  the  group  was 
the  Rev.  Demosthenes  Mekras,  of  St.  So- 
phia Greek  Orthodcn  Church,  w^io  Is  vicar  of 
the  archdiocese. 

The  Jewish  leaders  Included  Brio  Wlahner, 
secretary  of  the  Synagogue  Youth  of  Amer- 
ica; the  Rabbi  Solomon  Schlff,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Greater  Miami  Rabbini- 
cal Association  and  Rabbi  Mayer  Abramo- 
wltz,  of  Temple  Menorah,  who,  as  chairman 
of  the  South  Florida  Conference  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  organized  the  group. 
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In  IWUhaaaee  they  were  Joined  by  Tbotnaa 
Horkln,  executive  director  ot  the  Florida 
Catholic  Conference  and  the  Rt.  Bev.  Leo 
Danaher,  personal  repreeentatlve  of  Ai«h- 
bUhop  Coleman  F.  Carroll  of  tha  Miami 
Aiehdloceee. 

Joint  Btatxicxmt  of  Rkliiuovs  LsAons,  Sr. 

hoxna  AaxA 

(iMued  during  Lenten  aeaaon.  1971) 

Our  dedication  to  the  Brotherhood  of  man 

under  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood  impels  us  to 

▼olce  our  concern  for  the  desperate  plight  of 

Jem  in  Russia. 

As  responsible  churchmen,  motivated  by 
oar  Christian  love  and  concern  for  all  hu- 
man beings,  we  renew  our  Indictment  of  of- 
fenses of  the  type  allegedly  perpetrated 
against  the  freedom  and  security  of  Jews  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  firmly  believe  it  Is  Immoral  for  any 
state  to  abridge  the  freedom  and  Justice  of 
any  peoples.  We  speak  for  minorities  where- 
ever  they  may  be.  We  cannot  forsake  Justice 
for  any  persons  or  people. 

In  speaking  for  the  Jews,  our  deep  con- 
cern grows  out  of  the  reported  inability  of 
Russian  Jews  to  emigrate.  While  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religious  and  cultural  traditions 
are  restricted.  Soviet  Jews  are  forbidden  to 
leave  that  country.  Unable  to  live  freely  as 
Jews,  they  risk  imprisonment  even  in  seek- 
ing visas  or  passports.  Many  Jews  yearning  to 
go  to  Israel  are  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

In  principle,  the  USSR  confirms  Article 
Xni  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  which  avows,  "a  man's  right  to  leave 
any  country  Including  his  own."  In  addition. 
Premier  Alexis  Kosygln  stated  on  December 
3,  1906,  in  Paris,  that  "there  shaU  be  no 
proUem  concerning  Jewish  emigration.  The 
doors  will  be  open." 

John  Cardinal  Carberry,  Archdiocese  of 
St.  Louis; 

Bishop  Oeorge  L.  Cadlgan,  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  Missouri; 

Bishop  Eugene  M.  Frank.  Missouri  Area 
United  Methodist  Church:  and 

Pastor  Herman  Scherer,  President,  Missouri 
District,  Lutheran  Church,  Missouri  Synod. 

(From  the  Kansas  City  Star.  June  ao.  1871) 
Pbatb  »o«  Sovott  Jews  Aodzd  to  Axxa 

WOUHIP 

Nineteen  independent  fundamental 
churches  of  the  Kansas  City  area  have  In- 
troduced prayers  for  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  their  religious  meditations. 

The  action  was  in  response  to  the  requeet 
of  the  Rev.  Lyle  P.  Murphy,  superintendent 
of  the  Messianic  Witness  of  Kansas  City.  In 
a  letter  to  the  church  leaders  Mr.  Murphy 
called  fcff  "a  special  prayer  program  for  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  consideration  of  the 
Caneral  truth  that  Jews  in  Russia  are  per- 
Mcuted  without  reason." 

Mayor  Charles  B.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  proolalmed 
a  National  Day  of  Prayer  for  Soviet  Jewry 
June  3,  after  meeting  with  local  r*pr«eenta- 
tives  of  various  faiths. 

The  proclamation  noted  that  "Jews  have 
been  arrested,  tried  and  convicted  on  charges 
of  anU-Soviet  activity  when  their  real  'crime' 
was  their  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel  as  their 
last  hope  to  live  as  Jews  and  pass  on  their 
history   and  traditions   to  their  children." 

Amning  the  re^ondlng  churches:  Beth 
Bavcn;  Bethel  Baptist,  Raytown;  Blue  Ridge 
Bible;  Bonner  ^;>rln9i  Bible;  Oentna  BlUe- 
<;entropoUs  B^tlst;  Oomerrtone  Baptist. 
Muncle,  Kansas;  Faith  Bible.  De  Soto  in 
Johnson  County:  First  Baptist  Mtaaion;  Mar- 
XDon  Baptist  Bible;  Indepoidencc  Bible;  Mer- 
nam  Bible;  New  Hope  Baptist.  Independence; 
^Mn  Door  Baptist.  Kansas  City.  Kansas; 
Pteasant  OroM  BlMe;  Southwest  BlMe. 
Prairie  ViUage;  e^iirlngvale  Bible,  Kansas 
City.  Kansas,  and  Victory  Bible,  Sunflower 
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MnmwoTA  Ootnf CO.  of  OwrtjmcBMm, 

June  2. 1871. 
From  a  variety  of  touxoea.  it  seema  olaar 
that  the  eunant  traatmant  of  Jews  In  Buoala 
la  causa  for  sarloua  oonoam  by  all  taUgtous- 
orlented  people.  Arohblabop  Lao  C.  Byrne  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul-Minneapolis,  Dr. 
^Mnn  A.  Bammarberg,  President  oc'the 
Minnesota  OouiksU  of  Cburchsa,  Joined  In 
issuing  an  earUar  puhllo  statement  to  thU 
effect.  Kaoh  also  ^oke  of  his  oonoem  and 
support  at  a  public  service  at  Temple  Israel. 
MlnneapolU,  some  weeks  ago. 

The  time  is  here  to  broaden  the  base  of 
this  ooQcem  and  support. 

When  millions  of  Jews  faced  the  holocaust 
under  HiUer  during  World  War  n  the  Chris- 
tian world  said,  "we  did  not  kJiow."  We 
pleaded  Ignorazuje.  Today  the  beginnings  of 
■uoh  peneoutlon  u  reported  to  be  taking 
plaoe  In  Russia.  In  our  opinion,  it  Is  our 
rellgloiis  reeponslbUity  to  get  the  facta— to 
fctuno,  and  then  to  act  accordingly. 

Alton  M.  Moms, 
Executive  Director,  Minnesota  Council 
of  Ohurchee. 

JSBOIU  QonfN, 
Chairman,  Commission  for  Ecumenism, 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul-Minneapolis. 

Catholic  Womxn  vob  Soyikt  Jews 

San  Francisco. — Catholic  Women  for  So- 
viet Jews  was  eetablished  to  give  encourage- 
ment and  moral  aid  to  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union:  encoiiragement  from  Christians,  and 
pcirtlcularly  Catholic  women. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  Catholic 
women  in  the  world,  showing  their  pubUc 
support  of  the  desire  of  three  million  Jews, 
who  may  wish  to  emigrate,  can  be  an  impor- 
tant voice  in  this  dramatic  struggle. 

Some  church  leaders  have  already  spoken 
out  for  Soviet  Jews  (Arciibishop  Joseph  T. 
McOucken  for  example)  and  an  increased 
effort  would  clearly  be  welcome.  This,  at  a 
time  when  the  World  has  been  alerted  to 
the  sad  plight  of  these  oppressed  people. 

The  World  community  is  growing  ever 
closer  through  travel,  public  media,  and 
commerce,  and  we  recognise  that  all  man- 
kind is  one  family.  Religious,  or  ethnic  or 
political  differences  are  purely  accidental.  We 
are  one  human  family,  and  as  such,  we  must 
care  for  one  another. 

As  founder  of  CathoUo  Women  for  Soviet 
Jews,  I  have,  in  that  spirit,  adc^ted  the 
3,000,000  Soviet  Jews  in  your  behalf.  I  need 
Catholic  women  across  the  land  to  help  me 
in  caring  for  these  people.  Our  office  has  on 
file  the  names  and  addresses  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  are  begging  for  international  support 
and  correspondence . . .  We  must  answer  their 
caU. 

Christ  preached  the  brotherhood  of  men, 
perhaps  it  takes  the  sisterhood  of  women  to 
put  it  Into  effect. 

Tou  are  urged  to: 

(1)  Write  to  as  many  Soviet  Jews  as  pos- 
sible (Please;  self  addressed,  stamped  en- 
velopes). 

(2)  Encourage  a  personal  friendship,  and 
do  so  in  the  spirit  of  "adopting"  your  fam- 
ily. 

(S)  Support  other  groups  you  know  of, 
who  are  fighting  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  Soviet  Jewry. 

(4)  Write  your  congressman  or  congress- 
women  In  support  of  the  Soviet  Jews  Relief 
Act  of  1971  (HJl.  S606) .  A  copy  of  this  bill 
Is  available  from  our  ofllce.  This  blU  can  be 
approved  with  your  help.  It  would  author- 
ize 30.000  special  visas  for  Soviet  Jews  who 
might  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  U.S.  A  simi- 
lar act  was  successful  after  the  19M  Hun- 
garian revolution.  Write  your  frlenda  in  other 
states  to  write  their  Congressmen. 

(8)  Please  show  your  support  of  OathoUc 
Women  for  Soviet  Jewry  by  phaiDlng  our  of- 
fice or  writing  to  us. 

Claka  Masia  HxmnNo. 
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(From  the  San  Francisco  Jewish  Bulletin 

June  11, 1971] 
More    than    70   Oathcdlo   and   Piotsstaat 
clergy  and  Uy  leaders  gathered  last  UauCba 

in  St.  Mary's  Orttasdral  to  organlBs  the^^Sl 
tlan  Committee  in  Support  of  Soviet  Jewry 

Sparked  by  Father  James  Purcell.  SecnUrr 
of  the  Senate  of  Priests,  Archdlooeee  of  San 
Francisco  and  Dr.  Clifford  Crummey,  Kxscu« 
Uve  Director  of  the  Northern  ciufomla 
CouncU  of  Churches,  the  group  pledged  to 
bring  the  Issue  "a  matter  of  human  rights." 
according  to  Father  Purcell,  to  their  church- 
es,  their  organlaattons  and  other  rellgloia 
bodies  and  to  Join  with  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity In  urging  the  Soviet  government  to  let 
those  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)   Monitor 

May   20,   1971) 

PswTiEST  Oamon  Lawtbi  Figbts  vo« 

SovxR  Jews 

"Christ  preached  the  brotherhood  of  men. 
perb^w  It  takes  the  sisterhood  of  women  to 
put  It  into  effect,"  said  Americas  prettiest 
(and  only  female)  canon  lawyer  at  a  recent 
San  Ftandsoo  press  conference. 

Clara  Maria  Banning  outlined  plans  for  • 
new  organization.  "Catholic  Women  for  So- 
viet Jews,"  which  she  founded  to  bring 
Christ's  concern  to  Jews  Misnared  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  today. 

Miss  Hennlng  speaks  of  Soviet  oppression 
from  personal  experience.  Born  in  Germany 
in  1941,  she  was  Interned  in  a  Russian  refu- 
gee camp  where  her  grandmother  died  ct 
starvatlcm 

Miss  Hennlng  also  urges  sui^wrt  of  Edwsrd 
Koch's  Soviet  Relief  Act  of  March  1971  can- 
ing for  issuance  of  30,000  visas  to  Soviet 
Jews.  And  if  they  can  leave  Russia,  she  asks 
that  CathoUcs  give  them  active  support  In 
establishing  themselves  in  America. 

Miss  Hennlng  has  been  In  Sen  Frandsoo 
for  seven  months  and  plans  to  stay  perma- 
nently. The  first  office  of  "Catholic  Women 
for  Soviet  Jews"  U  her  apartment.  .  .  In 
time,  she  hopes  to  open  branch  offices  In 

Detroit.  New  Tork.  and  Washington,  D.C 

PaucA  IteirrAcosn. 

Crbistun  Pkesb  Reactions 

[From   Christianity  Today,   June   18,   19711 

Okies  roa  Libxxtt  Qbow  Lottdex 

Devout,  courageous  Jews  are  stimulating  a 
major  revival  of  concern  for  religious  liberty. 

The  Immediate  focus  is  the  plight  ot  Jews 
In  the  Soviet  Umon.  Their  activities  have 
been  restricted  for  many  years,  but  the  Issue 
has  been  coming  to  a  head  only  recently. 
Many  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  frowned  on  this  but  have  let  a 
few  go. 

The  latest  event  interpreted  by  Jews  as 
repression  was  a  trial  In  May  of  four  Jews  in 
Riga,  Latvia.  They  were  found  guUty  of  antl- 
Sovlet  activity  and  sentenced  to  prison  terms 
ranging  from  one  to  three  years. 

The  trial  provided  Exhibit  A  for  a  crusad- 
ing Jewess,  Mrs.  Rlvka  Aleksandrovlch.  47, 
who  has  crisscrossed  the  Western  world  in  re- 
cent weeks  to  call  public  attenUon  to  Soviet 
persecution  of  thoee  who  take  their  Judaism 
seriously.  Her  33-year-old  daughter  was  one 
of  the  Riga  defendants.  "The  only  crime  is 
that  Ruth  Is  Jewish,"  said  Mrs.  Aleksandro- 
vlch, who  taught  English  In  Riga  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  was  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  with  an  iS-year-old  son  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Ruth,  a  nurse,  has  been  in  Jail 
since  last  October.  At  the  trl<U  in  May  she 
was  given  a  one-year  term.  Her  father  has 
remained  behind  with  her  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Pleas  like  those  of  Mrs.  Aleksandrovlch  are 
arousing  the  interest  of  many  who  hereto- 
fore have  thought  that  religious  persecution 
existed  almost  exclusively  in  the  minds  o* 
right-wing    nuts.    They    are    also    putting 
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ecumenists  cm  the  spot,  obliging  them  to 
speak  op  on  the  denial  of  religious  freedom 
la  nMmy  Oommunlst  oonnirles.  Thus  far.  the 
eoomenloal  moveDMnt  has  been  promoting 
the  kind  of  dialogue  with  Communists  that 
■we^M  such  unpleasantrlss  under  diplomatic 
nigs.  .  .  . 

In  a  meeting  with  ohurehmen  in  New  Tork. 
Mrs.  AlekaandroTleh  said  thsre  are  stiU  about 
forty  Jews  awalUng  trial  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Including  nine  In  Kishinev.  Moldavia. 
But  die  made  It  (dear  that  Protestants, 
Catholics.  Orthodox,  and  even  Muslims  also 
were  under  attack  In  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  . 
She  said  she  had  attended  the  trial  of  a 
B^ytist  peasant  aiul  marveled  at  his  calm- 
ness. "Ill  never  forget  his  speech."  she  said. 
"Be  told  the  Judge,  'I'm  not  afraid  of  you. 
Tou  are  not  a  Judge.  I  have  only  one  Judge.' " 

She  said  that  the  prison  camp  to  which  her 
daughter  wae  being  sent  had  eighteen  wom- 
en prisoners,  and  that  most  of  them  were 
Baptists. 

She  described  as  'an  evil  position"  the 
stance  taken  by  churchmen  who  say  they 
avoid  speaking  out  against  specific  acta  of 
.  religious  persecution  because  of  fear  of  re- 
prisals against  those  involved.  "It  Is  high 
time  to  go  ahead  and  Bpee.t,"  she  declared. 
"Each  step  Is  a  drop  in  the  cup,  and  some- 
day it  will  overfiow." 

There  la  a  remarkable  renewal  of  Intoest 
In  religion  in  the  Soviet  Union,  according  to 
Mrs.  Aleksandrovlch,  e^>eclally  among  young 
people.  .  .  . 

Davm  KucBASSKT. 

Russian  Jews  and  Amxbican  CHxiBTiAira 

Engage,  June  15,  1971  (Published  semi- 
monthly by  the  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  of  the  United  Methodist  Church) 

On  May  38  four  Latvian  Jews  were  con- 
victed, after  a  four-day  secret  trial  outside 
Riga  (the  Latvian  capltol)  of  reproducing 
and  distributing  "anti-Soviet  publications 
from  Tel  Aviv  and  salacious  material,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Russian  news  agency,  Tass. 

This  was  the  third  such  trial  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  first,  we  remember, 
was  In  Leningrad  last  December,  when  eleven 
Jews  were  tried  for  plotting  to  hijack  a 
plane.  The  second,  in  May  1971,  resulted  in 
the  conviction  of  nine  more  for  what  was 
called  complicity  in  the  hijack  plot  and  for 
general  antl-Sovlet  activity.  The  third,  and 
most  recent,  has  nothing  to  do  with  hijack- 
ing. The  charge  was  simply  antl-Sovlet 
activity.  All  together,  only  twenty-four  per- 
sons, all  Jews,  appeared  before  Soviet  Judges. 

Tet,  the  world  Jevrlsh  community  Is  pro- 
foundly disturbed — and  Is  trying  to  get 
Christians,  as  such,  disturbed,  too.  Why? 
BUT  that's  not  the  real  question.  The  real 
question  is:  Why  do  Jews  have  to  work  so 
hard  at  arousing  Christians?  Why  don't 
Christians  immediately  see  and  understand 
that  when  Jews  are  threatened.  Christians 
are  threatened  ae  well  ?  .  .  . 

Many  Christians  are  quick  to  support  and 
defend  the  civil  rights  of  Jews  here  and 
around  the  world,  including  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  usually  the  defense  Is  on  the 
basis  of  universal  hxmian  rights;  seldom  Is  It 
founded  on  the  tight  of  people  to  be  re- 
ligiously and  culturally  different.  The  latter 
right,  however.  Is  what  is  Jeopardized  by  the 
Riga  and  the  Leningrad  trials. 

Mrs.  Rlvka  Aleksandrovlch,  mother  of  the 
twenty-three-yetur-old  nur«e  who  was  sen- 
tenced at  Riga  to  one  year  in  prison,  spoke  In 
New  Tork  to  a  group  of  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic leaders  Just  i>rlor  to  announcement  of 
the  sentences.  The  crime  of  the  four  on  trial, 
she  said,  was  "being  Jews.  Their  guilt  was 
wanting  to  be  real  Jews.  Their  great  guilt  was 
applying  for  visas  to  Israel,  fighting  for  their 
right  to  Immigration."  Mrs.  Aleksandrovlch 
•aid  she  couldn't  understand  why  simply 
wanting  to  leave  the  coimtry  to  live  in 
Israel  was  considered  to  be  "anti-Soviet,"  but 
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Americans.  Including  Abierioan  ChrlstlanB, 
know  the  answer  well.  We  know  the  threat 
that  comes  to  the  dominant — "universal" — 
culture  when  determined  efforts  are  made 
by  thoee  living  within  It  to  act,  think,  look, 
believe — in  other  words,  live — differently.  In 
the  United  Methodist  Church  we  know  the 
threat,  not  only  economically  and  numerical- 
ly, but  to  our  setf-un<m»t>nd1ng,  to  our 
"faith."  when  numbers  ttuxme  to  leave  be- 
cause they  reject  our  life  style  tatX/ot  brtlef 
and  education  struoture. 

"It  is  terrible,"  Mrs.  Aleksandrovlch  said, 
"that  In  our  civilized  age,  in  the  twentieth 
century,  people  should  be  persecuted,  should 
be  tried  and  punished,  for  belief — and  not  for 
crimes,  not  for  deeds.  It  Is  not  for  the  first 
time  that  the  fate  of  the  Jews  has  become  a 
criterion  for  what  Is  going  on  in  the  world. 
I  insist  upon  the  fact  that  keeping  silence, 
stepping  aside,  is  a  sin." 

It  Is  not  the  first  time  that  a  Jew  has  in- 
structed Christians  about  sin.  This  time 
Christians  and  the  church  must  barken  well. 
We  must  heed  In  words  that  are  themselves 
action — not  simply  because  we  have  a  uni- 
versal human  concern  for  persons,  but  be- 
cause Christian  faith  requires  it  of  us.  .  .  . 

Four  trials  of  Jews,  on  «<»n<|*y  charges 
(Ruth  Aleksandrovlch  and  her  three  friends 
were  charged  with  photocopying  a  Hebrew 
language  primer),  are  scheduled  In  the  So- 
viet Unl<m.  Where  will  Christian  America  be 
then — and  before  then?  Should  we  protest 
through  our  government  and  directly  to  the 
USSR?  Will  our  protest  perhaps  make  things 
even  worse  for  those  whom  we  want  to  help? 
Mrs.  Aleksandrovlch  thinks  not:  "No,  no! 
The  world  was  afraid  of  Interfering  on  be- 
half of  Jews  in  Qermany  so  It  would  not  be 
worse  for  them.  It  is  high  time  to  go  ahead 
and  speak.  Every  step  on  your  part  Is  an- 
other drop,  which  falls  Into  the  same  glass. 
The  day  will  come,  the  obligatory  day  will 
come,  when  the  water  will  overfiow." 

Another  Jew,  a  long  time  ago,  might  have 
added,  "He  that  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear." 

(From  Christianity  and  Crisis,  Feb.  8.  1971] 
Soviet  Pouct  Toward  Its  Jews* 

From  earliest  times  Jews  in  Russia  have 
been  subjected  to  various  pressures.  The 
parallel  alliance  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  Tsarist  Russian  State  which 
ruled  medieval  Russia  could  not  tolerate 
persons  willing  only  to  be  subjects  of  the 
throne  but  not  l>eliever8  in  the  state  reli- 
gion. Hence  the  attempts  to  regularise  the 
Jews'  status  usually  left  them  with  even 
fewer  rights  than  other  Russians.  .  .  . 

Under  Stalinism,  the  Soviet  citizen  was 
restricted  in  many  ways.  But  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, being  both  a  religious  and  a  national 
minority,  suffered  the  restrictions  doubly. 
Judaism,  like  all  religions,  <7as  viewed  as  In- 
herently an  enemy  of  the  reigning  order, 
namely  materlallstlo  sclentlflc-soclallsm. 
Therefore,  Hebrew,  the  language  of  prayer 
and  religious  Instruction  was  forbidden  from 
the  Inception  of  the  Revolution.  The  teach- 
ing of  Tlddlsh  has  also  been  forbidden  In 
the  Soviet  Union  since  1948,  when  even  this 
cultural  vehicle  of  the  Jewish  "nationality" 
was  suppressed  by  the  Stalin  regime.  .  .  . 

So  strong  Is  the  effort  to  deny  Jews  legiti- 
mate participation  In  Soviet  society  that  the 
hundred  Jewish  soldiers  awarded  the  "Hero 
of  the  Soviet  Union"  title  during  World  War 
n  are  no  longer  included  on  the  rosters  re- 
lating to  that  era.  The  Jewish  backgrounds 
of  other  Important  Soviet  Jewish  figures, 
Including  novelist,  Pasternak,  ballerina 
PUsetskaya  and  violinist  Olstrakh,  are  never 
mentioned.  Even  Karl  Marx's  Jewish  origins 
are  now  omitted  from  the  Great  Soviet  En- 


*  Excerpted  from  a  comprehensive  article 
spazuiing  Russian  treatment  of  Jews  from 
czarist  times  to  the  present. 
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cyclopedia.  The  effect  of  all  this  propaganda, 
however,  has  not  been  to  reduce  the  attach- 
ment of  Jews  to  their  identity,  but  more 
often  to  stir  up  traditional  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  peasant  antl-eemltlsm  into  acts 
of  discrimination  or  vlllflcatlon  against  Jews. 

Everyone  In  the  Soviet  Union  carries  In- 
ternal passports  as  required  means  of  Identl- 
fleatlon.  One's  nationality  Is  recorded  upon 
birth.  Because  surveillance  Is  a  major  pur- 
pose of  the  Identlfleatlon  papers,  and  be- 
cause Jews  are  under  special  survelllanee 
because  of  their  dispersed  condition  and  tn- 
tematianal  ties,  a  child  of  Jewish  parents  Is 
not  allowed  to  claim  another  nationality.  In 
this  way  the  regime  perpetuates  its  own 
problem  by  preventing  Jews  from  asslmtlat- 
Ing  (even  If  they  wanted  to) .  Only  children 
of  mixed  maiTlages  may  legally  claim  a  non- 
Jewish  nationality. 

So  the  unlu^ipy  situation  continues.  While 
other  nationalities  In  the  U88B  have  schools 
and  publications  In  their  own  languages. 
Tlddlsh  is  banned  as  one  link  that  could 
hold  this  people  together.  While  other  mi- 
nority religions  (Baptist,  Armenians,  Ortho- 
dox, Georgian  Orthodox)  have  central  oiga- 
nlzations  to  coordinate  their  activities  and 
seminaries  to  train  their  ministers,  and  can 
occasionally  publish  holy  scriptures  and 
praycrbooks  for  their  oongregatlons,  JudaUm 
has  no  central  organlaatlon  and  was  allowed 
but  two  students  and  a  sln^  training  sohoOI 
In  the  early  igacs.  Hsbrew  U  forbidden  to 
be  printed  because  It  Is  viewed  as  a  "Zionist" 
and  "oosm<q>oUtan"  threat  to  Soviet  soolety, 
and  not  as  Just  a  religious  language.  And  the 
State  continues  to  dose  synagogues  In  many 
cities.  Initiating  newspaper  and  radio  cam- 
paigns of  vlllflcatlon  against  Jews  as  a  raoe 
and  against  the  house  of  worship  as  a  meet- 
ing place  for  swindlers.  .  .  . 

Though  the  regime  Mai4»tm»  antl-semltlsm 
and  though  Its  poUdee  may  be  only  rarely 
motivated  by  traditional  Slavic  antl- 
semltlsm,  still  Its  dsalre  that  the  Jewish 
nationality  simply  meld  Into  the  surrounding 
natlonaUtlea,  together  with  Its  antipathy  to 
all  religions  and  Its  fear  of  all  external  con- 
nections (especially  now  that  It  has  been 
drawn  in  heavily  to  the  Arab  side  of  the 
Middle  East  conflict),  lead  it  to  persecute 
Soviet  Jews  more  than  It  generally  banns  Its 
other  dUaens. 

A  partial  solution  to  the  regime's  dUcmma 
and  to  the  Russian  Jews'  problem  could  be 
the  actualization  of  the  mintm^i  demand  fre- 
quently voiced  by  Jews  and  others  outside 
the  USSR — Indudlng  some  Western  Commu- 
nist partlee— that  at  least  the  Jewish  fam- 
ilies separated  by  the  Nazi  onslaught  of 
World  War  n  be  reunited  through  emigration 
of  their  Soviet  members  to  relatives  residing 
outside  the  USSR.  This  "anti-fascist"  move 
should  be  the  easiest  form  at  "emigration'' 
for  the  Soviet  regime  to  accept.  And  it  coiild 
even  be  done,  realistically,  without  wide  pub- 
lic knowledge,  as  Jewish  emigration  has  been 
allowed  in  recent  years  by  certain  other 
Communist  regimes.  It  Is  a  demand  worth 
pressing  to  the  Soviets,  to  United  Nations 
ofllclals  and  to  other  persons  in  a  position 
to  help  Implement  It. 

BSIAN  Almquibt. 

(Editorial  from  Newsletter,  June   1971] 

Secketariat  roE  Cathouc-Jewish 
Relations 
It  is  assumed  too  often  by  some  Christians 
that  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  Is  no  worse 
than  that  of  other  religionists  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Actually,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Soviet  dictatorship,  their  plight  has  be^ 
much  more  aggravated  than  that  of  Chris- 
tian bodies.  Since  eariy  in  the  Stalin  era, 
discrimination  In  employment,  restriction  on 
cult,  suppreeMon  of  cultural  aotlvltlas,  and 
purges  have  been  visited  upon  Jews  to  a  de- 
gree that  is  well  out  of  proportion  to  their 
number  and  algnlflcance  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Jews  havfl  always  flg\ir«d  more  than  otb«ra 
In  ahow-trlals  tbat  go  on  to  th«  present 
moment. 

The  Jew  In  Russia  Is  caught  In  a  con- 
tradictory Soviet  policy.  On  one  hand,  ef- 
forts are  made  to  "de-Judalze"  Jews,  to  en- 
force assimilation  upon  them,  and  thus 
cause  Jews  and  Judaism  to  disappear.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  set  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  population  in  special  ways,  not 
only  by  special  discriminations  but  also  by 
a  requirement  that  their  Identification  cards 
be  marked  by  the  word  "Jew."  According  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter  of  Human 
Rights — which  has  been  signed  by  the 
DS8R — all  persons  should  be  allowed  to 
emigrate  according  to  their  choosing.  Since 
Jews  are  marked  as  a  separate  nationality  In 
Russia,  they  have  a  special  claim  to  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  country,  and  particularly 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  If  they  consider  this 
their  homeland.  To  consider "  this  desire  as 
a  "Zionist  conspiracy"  or  treason  Is  highly 
unjust.  It  Is,  moreover,  but  a.  weak  disguise 
for  a  Russian  antl-SemltIsm  that  goes  back 
to  Tsarist  days.  Then  the  overall  policy  of 
the  government  was  the  elimination  of  Jewry 
by  conversion,  assimilation,  and  pogroms.  In 
n«w  and  thinly  dlaguised  ways  this  triple 
pogixun  goes  on  under  the  Soviets.  Jews  are 
to  be  converted  to  Communism.  They  are  to 
be  totally  assimilated  In  the  Russlflcation 
pogrom.  Pogroms  have  beMi  r^laced  by  In- 
carceration, exile  to  concentration  camps, 
show-trials,  and  purges.  The  slmUarlty  be- 
tween the  old  TBarlat  and  recent  Soviet  po- 
groms Is  patent. 

The  plight  of  the  Russian  Jew  weighs  heav- 
ily on  the  Christian  conscience.  Our  Chris- 
tian feelings  Impel  us  to  cry  out  on  behalf 
of  that  people  from  which  our  Founder  and 
Church  came,  that  people  which  has  suffered 
■o  much  In  the  course  of  history,  often  at 
Christian  hands.  We  therefore  urge  all  Chris- 
tians, and  Catholics  In  particular,  to  assist 
In  bringing  pressure  on  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  put  an  end  to  the  subtle  persecu- 
tion of  Jews  that  Is  going  on  In  Russia,  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  show-trials  of  Jews,  and  to  al- 
low than  to  emigrate  as  they  desire.  This 
can  be  done  by  public  statements  or  by  tele- 
grams and  letters  to  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  United  Nations,  and  Russian  officials  In 
the  United  States.  The  USSR  has  become  in- 
creasingly sensitive  to  world  opinion.  A 
sufficiently  large  nvmiber  of  such  measures 
would  undoubtedly  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  plight  of  the  Russian  Jews.  There 
are  few  Good  Samaritan  types  of  action 
more  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Christian  at  this  difficult  moment  In  his- 
tory than  to  extend  •  hand  to  the  Jews  In 
Russia. 

(From  the  Christian  Index.  Mar.  11,  1971] 
Jewish  Fuzkds  Nexd  Baptist  Am 

The  world  hss  been  somewhat  revolted  by 
the  tactics  of  some  militant  Jewish  people  in 
recent  weeks,  as  they  have  protested  the 
treatment  of  their  fellow  Jews  in  Soviet 
Russia.  Cries  of  outrage  have  risen  up  against 
the  militant  Jewish  Defense  League  and  Its 
fellow  activist  protestors. 

But,  Isn't  it  strange  that  so  few  Christians 
have  spoken  out  just  as  strongly  about  an 
even  more  revolting  development — the  treat- 
ment of  Jews  in  Soviet  Russia  and  else- 
where? Why  have  our  "responsible"  voices 
been  so  silent  that  the  "radicals"  had  to 
come  Into  being  and  action? 

Our  Jewish  brethren  have  been  a  down- 
trodden, persecuted  people  for  too  long.  Their 
perpetual  harassment  around  the  world.  In- 
cluding the  United  States  of  America,  is  one 
of  the  darkest  stains  on  the  fabric  of  human 
history.  Evidently  some  Christians  have  a 
warped,  twisted  view  of  Jewish  "responsibil- 
ity" for  the  persecution  of  our  Saviour  and 
some  feel  duty-boiuid  to  avenge  His  crud- 
Oxlon  by  tormenting  all  Jews. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

How  alien  to  the  spirit  of  that  crucified 
and  risen  Saviour  can  repression  and  discrim- 
ination possibly  be?  Baptists  above  all  Chris- 
tians should  be  leading  the  way  In  tilling 
for  compassion  and  justice  and  just-plain 
human  kindness  for  all  minority  groups  of 
the  world,  espedalily  Jews. 

( From  National  Catholic  News  Bervloe. 
July  1,  1971] 

STlCPATHIZXas    MOBIUZK    FOX    SOVIXT    JXWS 

John  E.  McCarthy,  director  of  Migration 
and  Refugee  Services  at  the  V£.  Catholic 
Conference  in  Washington,  recently  dted  a 
report  Issued  by  former  Canadian  Pilme  Min- 
ister Lester  Pearson  entitled  'Tartners  in 
Development." 

The  report  describes  the  world  as  a  yil- 
l*ge — a  community  where  the  Improvement 
of  human  conditions  Is  the  concern  of  every 
man.  It  says  the  world's  response  to  this  need 
for  Improvement  will  bear  heavily  on  matten 
affecting  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  and 
the  structuring  of  an  orderly  but  humane 
future  society. 

McCarthy — addressing  the  general  confer- 
ence of  the  International  Council  of  Volim- 
tary  Agencies  (ICVA)  In  New  York— agreed 
with  the  former  prime  minister,  saying: 
"The  test  we  face  is  to  ensure  every  Individ- 
ual his  right  to  And  a  home  of  his  choice, 
his  right  to  devel<9  and  Improve,  and  his 
right  to  determine  his  own  destiny  with- 
out intervention." 

He  asked  the  convention  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  Jews  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  asked  them  to  secure  theee  basic  rights 
for  the  multitudes  of  dlstreesed  in  the  world. 
Otherwise,  he  said,  "we  will  not  be  solving 
the  problem  nor  exercising  our  Christian 
principles." 

His  call  for  community  action  for  the  sake 
of  the  dUtressed  throughout  the  world  has 
yet  to  be  taken  up  in  full  by  the  American 
government.  In  the  case  of  Soviet  Jewry,  one 
state  department  official  plainly  said  the 
American  government  "is  not  an  interna- 
tional Jewish  defense  agency."  So,  for  the 
most  piu-t,  those  who  wish  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  turned  to 
private  groups  and  organisations — both 
OhrtstlSLQ  and  Jewish.  .  .  . 

L*mU  A.  KOBNAN. 

(From  the  Providence  Visitor,  Apr.  16,  1971 J 
To  have  been  a  Jew  during  any  period  of 

history  meant  exposmre  to  misunderstanding 
and  hostlUty;  to  be  a  Jew  today  in  the  So- 
viet Union  is  simply  Intolerable.  Behind  the 
smooth  phrases  of  Russian  diplomats  and 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  reUglous  and 
cultural  Uberty,  there  lurks  a  virulent  anti- 
Semitism  that  has  blxirred  the  all  too  easy 
distinction  between  right  wing  and  left  wing 
totalitarianism.  Actually,  there  U  no  differ- 
ence. Like  an  updated  version  of  the  Mt«« 
nefarious  drama,  Rvisslan  Jews  are  reliving 
the  teetering  existence  of  their  German  co- 
religionists of  some  four  decades  ago. 
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APOLLO   15  RECEIVES  GOOD  COM- 
MENT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PKirWSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  Augxut  2,  1971 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
R«coRD  several  editorials  on  the  Apollo 
15  mission.  The  Apollo  15  flight  is  the 
most  successful  and  advanced  moon  flight 
to  date.  The  good  comments  follow: 


(ftom  the  Plain  Dealer,  July  27,  I97i] 
Afollx}  15  Not  Httmdxttm  ob  Roxmm 

Appearances  are  deceiving.  No  matter  bow 
easy  the  blastoff  looked,  there  te  nothing 
routine,  humdrum  or  monotonous  about  the 
latest  mission  to  the  moon. 

ApoUo  15  whoosed  off  its  Cape  Kennedy 
pad  In  the  most  successful  blending  yet  of 
many  skills,  many  technologies  and  many 
mechanisms.  That  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
spectators  were  on  hand  for  the  launch  and 
uncounted  mllUons  more  in  a  worldwide  tele- 
vision audience  viewed  the  action  is  evi- 
dence that  Americans  and  others  still  can- 
not take  such  a  meshing  of  perfectloiu  for 
granted. 

In  the  wake  of  Apollo  16's  moonwaid 
flight,  congratulations  go  again  to  leaders  and 
workers  in  the  U.S.  space  program  whose  vi- 
sion and  practicality  make  lunar  explora- 
tion possible.  And  best  wishes  for  success  go 
to  Apollo  15's  three  Air  Force  crewmen- 
Col.  David  R.  Scott,  Lt.  Col.  James  B.  Irwin 
and  MaJ.  Alfred  M.  Worden — who  have  ac- 
cepted a  number  of  complex  and  hazardous 
assignments. 

Fear  developed  early  In  the  flight  that  a 
moon  landing  might  not  be  poesible.  But  the 
ehort  circuit  indicated  by  a  flashing  light  was 
found  to  be  in  a  switch  and  not  in  any  crit- 
ical mechanism.  So  ApoUo  16  speeds  on- 
ward  to  the  moon. 

Omens  for  success  in  the  la-day  Apollo  16 
operation  so  far  are  excellent.  The  liftoff  was 
perfect.  The  departtu-e  from  earth  orbit  was 
on  time  and  on  target.  The  noee-to-noee 
docking  of  the  Endeavor  command  ship  with 
the  Falcon  lunar  lander  went  without  a 
hitch,  a  far  cry  from  the  trouble  that  marked 
the  same  maneuver  In  the  flight  of  Apollo  14. 

If  aU  continues  to  go  well,  Apollo  15  win 
be  another  giant  step  for  mankind  In  moon 
exporatlon.  The  mission  Is  to  spend  more 
time,  to  collect  more  data  and  samples,  to 
make  more  observations  than  previously  at- 
tempted. For  the  flrst  time,  a  vehicle  is  to 
be  used  to  transport  two  of  the  astronauts  (m 
a  tour  of  the  lunar  terrain. 

Flying  to  the  moon.  landing  on  it  and  get- 
ting home  again  still  tests  man's  skills,  tech- 
nologies and  mechanisms.  For  Apollo  16  there 
is  nothing  routine,  humdrum  or  monotonous 
about  It. 

[From  the  Birmingham  Poet-Herald, 

July  24, 1971] 

Off  to  the  Afkkninxs 

If  all  goes  well  (as  It  does  remarkably  so 
In  this  business)  three  young  men  will  take 
off  from  Florida  Monday  for  a  three-day  visit 
to  the  Apennines.  As  It  happens,  they  are 
not  interested  in  the  range  which  splits  tbs 
peninsula  of  Italy  but  the  higher  mountains 
of  the  moon. 

Astronauts  David  R.  Scott  and  James  B. 
Irwin  are  scheduled  to  land  at  the  foot  of  a 
lunar  moimtaln  which  rises  almost  straight 
up  some  12,000  feet.  Meanwhile.  Maj.  Alfred 
M.  Worden  will  set  off  in  the  command  mod- 
ule for  a  continuous  orbit  of  the  moon  until 
Scott  and  Irwin  rejoin  him  Aug.  2. 

Each  moon  landing  becomes  the  "mcst 
dangerous  yet."  because  each  time  the  astro- 
nauts try  to  outdo  the  excursion  before 
them. 

Apollo  16  will  attempt  several  new  records: 
They  will  spend  67  hours  on  the  moon's 
surface,  longest  yet;  they  wiU  land  near  a 
mountain  range  for  the  flrst  time;  they  will 
drive  more  than  22  miles  In  a  "moon  buggy." 
another  flrst;  they  plan  to  bring  back  more 
rocks  than  any  other  crew,  and  there  will  bs 
more  television  pictures  of  their  activities. 

As  usual,  some  of  the  plans  are  based  mors 
on  theory  than  experience.  Nobody  ever  drove 
a  vehicle  on  the  moon's  surface,  so  space 
officials,  while  confldent,  are  not  sure  the 
buggy  they  have  devised  will  operate  as  they 
hope.  There  is  no  air  on  the  moon  and  gravity 
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is  one-sixth  of  earth's  gravity,  which  will 
make  driving  a  different  experience. 

It  promises  to  be  an  exciting  12  days — 
ospeclally  on  Aug.  2  when  a  television  camera 
for  the  flrst  time  will  give  watchers  on  earth 
a  view  of  the  blast-off  from  the  moon — prob- 
ably the  most  nerve-tingling  moment  of  any 
moon  flight. 

It  will  be  years  before  the  value  of  these 
adventures  to  science  and  to  general  knowl- 
edge can  be  fully  measured,  but  it  should  be 
enormous. 

Meanwhile,  we  can  marvel  at  the  preci- 
sion, skill  and  knowledge  which  go  into  these 
projects — and  get  for  ourselves  a  thrilling  di- 
version from  {xilltlcal  squabbles,  strikes,  rev- 
olutions and  other  pigmy  monotonies  of  a 
tired  little  world.  Anyone  near  a  TV  set  can 
get  In  on  the  act. 

(From  the  New  Haven   Register.  July  28, 
1971] 

"Ton  Au  Thksz"  Am  ELacnomc  Rkalitt 

m  commenting  on  the  successful  flight  of 
Ap(dlo  14  last  February,  we  concluded  with 
the  obeervatlon  that,  as  NASA's  operational 
techniques  improve,  America  may  "one  day 
■it  back  in  Its  living  room  and  take  a  vicari- 
ous trip  to  the  moon,  from  start  to  flnlsb." 

The  Apt^o  16  moon  voyage,  whose  launch- 
ing is  set  for  Monday  morning,  brings  us  a 
step  cloeer  to  that  realization.  The  color  tele- 
vision camera  is  likely  to  be  somewhat 
ubiquitous  on  this  trip,  and  though  we  wont 
be  treated  to  a  minute  by  minute  visual 
account,  coverage  is  being  expanded  to  more 
flight  highlights,  including  the  blastoff  from 
the  moon.  As  it  Is,  previous  flights  have  al- 
ready presented  us  with  the  now  common 
blast-off  from  earth  and  a  pinpoint-targeted 
q>lashdown.  And  Apollo  14  has  added  the 
exciting  mid-space  docking. 

Expanded  TV  coverage  of  the  flights  seems 
to  be  NASA's  most  effective  answer,  at  the 
present  stage  of  explorations,  to  puUic 
apathy  to  space  achievements.  Without  the 
electronic  picture  jogging  the  mind,  and 
after  that  flrst  step  by  Armstrong,  the  man 
in  the  street  doesn't  appear  to  have  much  to 
stir  his  excitement.  Certainly,  the  moon 
rocks  don't  do  it. 

Still,  each  trip  has  Its  purpose.  And  Apollo 
15  Is  stirring  the  sclentlflc  pulse  as  being 
the  most  complex,  information  gathering 
voyage  of  them  all.  Astronauts  Scott  and 
Irwin  will  spend  twice  as  much  time  on  the 
moon  as  anyone  did  before,  will  have  a  great 
deal  more  to  do  and  preeumably  wUl  return 
with  considerably  more  knowledge. 

We  suppose  that  in  time,  and  unless  the 
space  flights  produce  still  fiu^er  advances, 
even  expanded  TV  coverage  will  lose  Its  fas- 
cination. Which  would  be  a  pity.  Consider 
how  13th  Century  explorers  dropped  out  of 
Bight  and  lost  complete  contact  with  clvlll- 
satlom  for  months  on  end.  And  that  20th 
Century  man,  thanks  to  electronic  progress, 
virtually  peers  over  the  shoulders  of  his  ex- 
plorers on  voyages  that  far  exceed  a  sail 
halfway  around  the  globe.  The  "Tou  Are 
There"  aspect  as  history  Is  being  made  is 
itself  a  glajit  step  for  mankind. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  July  26, 1971  ] 
Thx  Goals  or  Apollo  16 

By  anybody's  deflnltlon.  Apollo  16  shoxild 
be  the  moet  Impressive  moon  mission  yet. 

The  astronauts  wUl  be  away  from  earth 
longer — 12  days  and  seven  hours — ^than  any 
previous  ApoUo  crew.  They  are  to  spend  al- 
most three  days  on  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
and  if  all  goes  well  a  full  20  hours  of  this 
time  wUl  be  spent  outside  the  lunar  module. 

For  the  flrst  time,  the  moon  explorers  wiU 
have  the  use  of  a  Lunar  Roving  Vehicle,  or 
Rover — a  jeep-ltke  vehicle  which  can  take 
them  as  far  as  Ave  mUee  from  their  space- 
craft. 
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This  means  they  should  be  able  to  collect 
a  far  greater  quantity  and  variety  of  rock 
and  sou  san^>lea  than  did  any  of  their  pred- 
ecessors. And  In  the  process,  they  wlU  get 
what  should  be  a  sclentlflcaUy  valuable  look 
at  the  foothUls  of  the  mysterious  mountains 
of  the  moon,  which  tower  some  12,000  feet 
over  the  Apollo  landing  site. 

Perhaps  most  dramatic  of  aU,  from  the 
standpoint  of  earthbound  televiewers,  is  the 
prospect  that  we  wlU  be  able  to  watch  the 
actual,  rather  than  simulated,  liftoff  of  the 
spacecraft  from  the  moon  when  the  astro- 
nauts are  ready  to  return. 

No  Hollywood  scriptwriter  could  ask  for 
more. 

Yet,  if  we  read  the  current  mood  In  the 
country  correctly,  there  wUl  be  less  pubUc 
Interest  and  excitement  over  Apollo  16  than 
the  event  deserves.  We  are  becoming  jaded. 
We  are  also  becoming  more  insistent  that  otir 
Investment  In  space  exploration  pay  off  In 
terms  which  are  concrete  as  well  as  spec- 
tacvilar. 

This  mood  has  been  growing  ever  since  the 
flrst  manned  landing  on  the  moon.  And  the 
space  agency,  in  response,  has  recognized 
that  the  space  program  henceforth  must  be 
justlfled  in  terms  of  the  potential  beneflt 
to  life  here  on  earth. 

In  the  eyes  of  space  officials,  Apollo  16 
marks  a  giant  transitional  step  between  those 
flights  which  were  primarily  aimed  at  prov- 
ing man's  abUlty  to  land  and  function  on 
the  moon,  and  those  which  ar^  prlmarUy  in- 
tended to  gather  sclentlflc  Information. 

But  the  program  managers  have  been  ex- 
cessively slow,  in  our  view,  to  begin  using 
scientists  as  astronauts  In  order  to  maximize 
the  sclentlflc  payoff.  Thirteen  scientists  have 
been  trained  as  astronauts.  But  none  has 
yet  flown  in  space,  and  none  is  currently 
scheduled  to  do  so. 

The  space  agency  reportedly  may  include 
Harrison  (Jack)  Schmidt,  who  Is  a  geologist 
by  profession  and  an  astronaut  by  training, 
m  the  crew  of  ApoUo  17  next  year. 

Such  a  move  is  both  sensible  and  overdue. 

[From  the  Evening  BuUetln.  July  28,  1971] 
Thb  "Wht"  of  Apollo  16 

In  ApoUo  16.  the  United  States  has  in- 
vested Its  greatest  siun  yet,  $445  inlUion,  for 
its  longest  moon  voyage,  lasting  12  days  and 
seven  hours,  and  the  riskiest  of  landings  in 
the  moet  rugged  terrain  on  this  side  of  the 
earth  sateUlte. 

The  current  flight,  for  theee  reasons  and 
others,  is  also  raising  more  questions  than 
prior  missions. 

Why  send  men  to  the  moon  again  and 
again  when  It  has  been  proved  we  can  do  so. 
when  pubUc  support  is  waning,  and  earthly 
problems  appear  so  much  more  pressing? 

Col.  David  R.  Scott,  Apollo  16  commander, 
calls  this  joiimey  into  space  "the  most  singu- 
lar, Blgniflcant  sclentlflc  expedition  ever  con- 
ducted; a  journey  backward  in  time  to  the 
flrst  pages  of  the  history  of  the  creatlcm  of 
the  solar  system,"  4.6  bUUon  years  ago. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  merely  bringing  home 
more  moon  rocks. 

Apollo  16's  mission  Is  to  deUver  vary  spe- 
cial specimens  from  the  foothUls  of  the 
moon's  tallest  mountains  and  the  Up  of  the 
deepest,  most  spectacular  crevasse,  Hadley 
RiUe — rocks  that  were  exposed  by  the  coUi- 
sion  or  convulsion  tliat  shaped  the  moon's 
surface. 

And  thus  man  may  learn  what  fores  and 
elements  formed  the  moon,  and  whether  the 
earth  Is  a  product  of  the  same. 

Blastoff  Monday  was  picture  perfect.  And 
except  for  a  minor  switch  malfimction.  the 
journey  to  the  moon  has  gone  weU. 

This  Is  what  the  U.S.  does  best.  Desi^te 
Russian  successes  with  a  remote  controlled 
moon  rover,  and  In  setting  up  an  earth- 
orbiting  space  station,  American  astronauts 
are  stlU  the  eyes  and  ears  of  every  man  in  a 
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forbidding  envirooment.  Who  can  identify 
with  a  robot? 

Why  go?  Because  man  seeks  the  answers  to 
his  existence,  and  the  moon  Is  a  place  to 
search  for  them.  UntU  it  has  revealed  aU  its 
secrets,  to  neglect  them  is  to  settle  for 
speculation. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July 

27,  1971] 

PxBspccnvx  OK  Apollo 

ApoUo  16  heads  moonward  amid  oontinued 
debate  over  America's  priorities. 

We  think  the  Issue  Is  reaUy  one  of  per^>ec- 
tlve. 

No  one  suggests  that  spaceflight  take 
precedence  over  the  needs  of  cities  or  the 
poor.  But  America  does  have  to  decide  wh&t 
to  make  of  Its  spaceflight  achievements. 

As  mission  Commander  David  Scott  re- 
marked a  few  weeks  ago.  "Scientific  explora- 
tion has  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  priorities 
In  any  country's  growth."  He  meant  the  kind 
of  horizon-stretching,  capacity-building  pres- 
ent effort  that  opens  new  eras  cl  profitable 
opportunity  tomorrow. 

Is  manned  q>aoeflight  tbat  kind  of  pioneer- 
ing or  not?  Has  the  magnlfloently  successful 
ApoUo  program  put  us  in  the  poetiure  to  get 
commercial  beneflts  from  spaceflight,  as 
NASA  assoclAte  administrator  Dale  Myen 
claims,  or  hasn't  it? 

That  is  the  question  America  should  oon- 
slder. 

If  the  answer  Is  negative,  then  the  whole 
ApoUo  exercise  has  Indeed  been  a  farce.  If 
the  answer  is  afllrniatlve,  and  a  strong  case 
can  be  made  that  it  Is,  then  the  country  can- 
not afford  to  drop  Its  opportunity. 

The  spaceflight  debate  shoiUd  focus  on  how 
best  to  realize  that  opportunity  within  a  set 
of  priorities  that  does  put  people  flrst. 
Rhetoric  about  diverting  funds  from  earthly 
needs  sidetracks  this  fundaments  Issue. 

NASA  beUeves  the  wisest  ooiuse  would  be 
to  develop  the  reusable  space  shuttle.  Mr. 
Myns  argues  that  the  shuttle's  tenfold 
launching  cost  reduction  would  evt^ce  a  flood 
of  commercial  uses. 

He  envisions  reflnerles  using  the  sup«r- 
hard  space  vacuum  and  gravity-free  environ- 
ment to  make  high-cost  materials  with  a 
ptulty  Impossible  on  earth.  He  foreeees  ready 
access  to  orbiting  laboratories  for  many  kinds 
of  Industrial  research  and  development.  In 
short,  he  expects  the  shuttle  to  open  a  new 
world  of  profltable  industry  ttuit  we  gllmpee 
only  dimly  today. 

NASA  now  is  studying  how  to  stretch 
shuttle  development  to  keep  Its  budget  in 
check.  It  should  have  a  program  to  recom- 
mend by  October. 

At  that  time,  we  hope  the  administration 
wUl  put  before  Congrees  a  deflnltlve  speae- 
fllght  plan  for  the  rest  of  this  decade.  Then 
Congress  can  decide  whether  America  does  or 
does  not  have  a  spaceflight  future. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  27.  1971] 
Wixvt  Nations  or  thx  Moon 
Apollo  16  blasted  off  on  schedule  yesterday 
for  what  Is  planned  to  be  the  most  sclentlfl- 
caUy productive  manned  trip  to  the  moon 
tbat  has  yet  been  made.  OrUy  two  years  have 
pMissed  since  Nell  Armstrong  flrst  set  foot  on 
the  lunar  surface,  but  already  the  historic 
accomplishments  of  the  ApoUo  11  crew  be- 
gin to  look  as  though  they  belonged  to  the 
Model-T  era  of  moon  exploration. 

The  capabilities  of  ApoUo  16  in  terms  of 
lunar  exploration  time  avaUable  and  of  the 
lunar  area  it  should  be  poesible  to  cover  rep- 
resent a  quantum  leap  far  beyond  Apollo  11. 
There  Is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  scien- 
tific dividends  from  the  present  journey  will 
be  substantially  richer  than  the  returns  from 
aU  the  other  Apollo  voyages  put  together. 

Present  plans  caU  for  only  two  more  ApoUo 
flights  to  the  moon.  After  the  second  of  these 
late  next  year  the  ApoUo  program  wiU  tM> 
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long  to  history.  Howevar,  lunar  «qflormtloo 
by  mwng  of  unm&imed  InstruiiMnt  packagM 
is  Uk«ly  to  continue.  Soviet  itatementa  have 
indlcafd  tbat  Moacow  plana  to  aend  addi- 
tional dATloea  to  the  moon  similar  to  tbat 
wblcb  atitomatlcally  returned  a  few  ouncea 
of  lunar  soU  to  eartb  last  year,  as  well  as 
to  send  robots  akin  to  the  Lunokhod  device 
wblch  Is  still  slowly  crawling  about  a  section 
of  the  moon  surface.  Useful  and  Ingenious 
as  these  complex  machines  are.  It  must  be 
racognlaed  that  It  would  require  the  actlvltlea 
of  a  good  many  of  them  sptead  over  a  fair 
number  of  yaazB  to  aocompllah  the  kind  of 
IntenalTe  eiqdoratlon  of  one  large  area  that 
la  possible  for  an  expedition  like  Apollo  IB. 

Since  both  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  have  apparenUy  decided  to  give 
top  priority  this  decade  to  creating  manned 
space  stations,  there  will  evldenUy  be  for 
some  years  a  kind  of  vacuum  In  manned  lunar 
exploration,  which  provides  a  major  politi- 
cal opportunity  for  far-sighted  world  lead«- 
ship.  Nothing  woxUd  do  man  to  unify  this 
badly  divided  planet  than  the  spectacle  of  an 
International  group  seeking  to  create  the  flrat 
permanent  manned  base  on  the  moon,  a  base 
from  which  explorers  could  move  out  to  ev- 
ery part  of  that  sateUlte  using  either  surface 
vehicles  or  flying  rockets. 

Creation  of  such  a  permanent  »ti»«t»^  >^^ 
would  require  decades  at  least.  But  Ita  po- 
lltlcaUy  unifying  effects  would  be  felt  from 
the  beginning  of  the  planning  work  if  it 
were  evident  that  the  project  was  to  be  truly 
International  and  truly  aimed  for  the  benefit 
of  aU  mankind.  If  the  leaders  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  Japan 
Western  Europe,  the  Arab  states,  Israel  and 
other  countries  would  like  a  project  that 
would  bring  them  aU  together,  the  goal  of 
a  manned  base  on  the  moon  is  still  avaU- 
able. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  27, 1971 ) 
BoH  VoTAoa,  No.  6,361 

A  scant  18  years  ago  the  average  American 
would  have  regarded  the  poaslbUlty  of  a 
MteUlte  whirling  through  space  as  fantasy 
from  the  comic  strips.  Even  today,  it  Is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  Apollo  16  night  to  the 
moon  Is  the  8.36i8t  manmade  object  pro- 
peUed  Into  earth  orbit  since  the  first  Rus- 
sian sputnik  In  1967. 

So  commonplace  have  spectacular  space 
flights  become  that  the  nation  no  longer 
grinds  to  a  halt  to  watch  the  liftoff  on  tele- 
vision. Shortly  after  Astronauts  David  R 
Scott.  James  B.  Irwin,  and  Alfred  M.  Worden 
blasted  off  the  Cape  Kennedy  pad,  Walter 
Kapryan.  the  launch  director,  described  the 
several  hours  before  lutoff  as  "the  most  un- 
eventful  countdown  that  we  have  had."  And 
the  Houston  space  center  reported  that  the 
pulse  rate  of  Scott,  the  mission's  command- 
er, was  70  beats  a  minute — slightly  below 
the  normal  73— shortly  after  the  launch. 

Despite  all  of  this,  the  mission  Is  fraught 
with  new  dangers  for  a  space  flight.  The 
landing  target  is  a  site  in  the  midst  of  a 
mountain  range  with  peaks  towering  up  to 
16,000  feet  and  near  a  canyon  1.300  feet  deep 
The  astronauts  plan  to  land  on  the  moon 
Friday  and  spend  67  hours  there.  Including 
20  hours  on  the  surface.  A  new  form  of 
transportation  will  be  a  two-seat  lunar  rov- 
er. On  the  way  back,  one  astronaut  Is  sched- 
lUed  to  take  man's  first  "walk"  in  deep 
space.  He  wlU  climb  outside  the  spacecraft 
200,000  miles  from  earth.  Compared  with 
this,  the  earlier  space  walkers  were  barely 
on  the  outskirts  of  town. 

Accustomed  as  we  older  folk  are  to  space 
filghts,  sometimes  it's  necessary  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  much,  much  younger  generation 
to  remind  us  how  exciting  a  space  flight 
really  la.  Like  the  4-year-old  boy  of  our  ac- 
qualntance  who.  with  eyes  ^ued  to  the  tele- 
vision set,  kept  his  uninterested  mother 
abreast  of  events  with  a  moment-by-moment 
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account  of  developments.  Then,  when  the 
tdevlslon  network  switched  to  another  pro- 
gram shortly  after  the  liftoff,  the  child  of 
the  q>ace  age — with  great  indignation — pro. 
claimed:  "Mom,  this  Is  so  Important  It 
should  be  on  until  the  soap  operas." 

Once  again,  we  pray  for  the  success  and 
safe  return  of  our  latest  team  of  lunar  ex- 
plorers. 


IF  ACCORD  WITH  RED  CHINA 
COMES 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2.  1971 

Mr.  H06MER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
one  of  tbose  who  sees  President  Nixon's 
fcntbcomlng  visit  to  mainland  China  as 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  free 
world.  Neither  is  columnist  L.  A.  Collins, 
8r.,  of  the  Long  Beach  Independent, 
Press-Telegram. 

For  my  part,  I  can  see  no  danger  in 
the  President's  establishing  a  dialog  with 
the  leaders  of  the  most  p(q)ulous  nation 
on  earth.  Those  who  harbor  deep  sus- 
picirais  about  normalizing  relations  with 
Red  Clilna  should,  in  all  fairness,  await 
the  results  of  the  President's  visit. 

In  the  July  18  edition  of  the  Independ- 
ent, Press-Telegram,  Mr.  Collins  ana- 
lyzes the  forthcoming  Peking  trip  and 
his  hopes  for  its  result  I  share  his  feelin« 
of  anticipation  and  include  his  fine  col- 
umn in  the  Rkcord. 

Thereafter,  is  my  own  statement  on 
the  President's  trip: 

Ip  AccoBD  WrrH  Red  Crima  Cokxs 
(By  L.  A.  Collins,  Sr.) 

It  may  be  the  outstanding  news  release  of 
this  year  wUl  be  the  President's  announce- 
ment of  his  projected  trip  to  Bed  China. 
There  may  be  later  announcements  of  an  ac- 
cord with  North  Vietnam  and  ending  of  the 
war.  But  many  experts  feel  that  an  accord 
reached  with  Red  China  would  be  essential 
to  assure  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam — 
Korea  and  the  rest  of  Asia. 

It  has  been  well  known  that  Bed  China  has 
been  the  main  supplier  of  arms— and  some 
manpower — to  North  Vietnam.  It  has  been 
its  policy  to  aid  any  Asian  nation  that  was 
fighting  western  powers.  But  the  invitation 
to  the  touring  VS.  table  tennis  players  was 
an  opening  event  that  gave  hope  that  some 
settlement  was  possible. 

The  electrlf3rlng  announcement  that  the 
President's  chief  adviser  on  foreign  policy. 
Dr.  Klsalnger,  had  had  a  meeting  with  Pre- 
mier Chou  En-lai — which  resulted  in  an  in- 
vitation to  President  Ntxon  to  visit  the 
country — may  be  the  break  that  will  end  our 
participation  in  Asian  wars  for  many  years  to 
come. 

This  if  successful  would  have  to  mean 
some  arrangement  whereby  the  memberahlp 
of  Nationalist  China — Formosa — will  main- 
tain Its  membership  in  the  Umted  Nations.  It 
would  assiure  the  safety  of  South  Korea — 
Formosa  and  hopefully  South  Vietnam. 
These  are  areas  where  past  Bed  China  poli- 
cies have  been  a  constant  threat.  Settlement 
of  these  problems  will  call  for  concessions 
on  all  sides.  But  there  Is  reason  to  be  en- 
couraged when  the  leader  of  Bed  China  and 
the  President  of  the  U.S.  are  ready  to  sit 
down  and  talk  about  them. 

From  past  attitudes  of  Red  China  this  has 
seemed  impossible.  But  we  must  realize  there 
has  been  a  change  in  that  attitude  by  Chou 
En-lal.  It  la  probable  he  la  as  weary  of  war 
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M  we  axe.  Rending  Dr.  Kissinger  to  nHtt 
with  the  premier  may  be  the  outstandli^ 
peace  movement  by  President  Nlxon  or  any 
of  his  recent  predeceaeora. 

It  U  hoped  the  President  wUl  make  hli 
trip  for  the  meeting  In  the  near  future.  Hs 
will  need  the  support  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  to  work  out  programs  that  win 
be  attractive  to  the  Bed  Chinese.  He  wlU 
have  to  accept  conditions  that  have  long 
been  undesirable  to  this  country.  But  If  the 
Chinese  are  as  anxious  for  peace  and  being 
part  of  the  worid  peace  movement  there  u 
hqpe. 

There  will  be  opponents  in  this  country  to 
the  President's  efforts.  But  they  will  be  at 
little  effect  because  the  American  people 
want  a  peace  settlement  of  our  dlflerenosa— 
more  than  they  have  in  many  years.  Iluie 
may  be  objections  from  the  Russians  who 
have  been  at  odds  with  the  Communists  of 
mainland  China. 

President  Ntxon  has  been  quietly  sending 
his  envoys  to  these  troubled  places  for  many 
months.  He  deserves  the  support  of  all  our 
people  in  his  efforts  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lems that  have  endangered  the  entire  world. 
He  has  the  problem  of  making  concessions  In 
response  to  concessions  tbat  may  be  offered. 
He  has  a  strong  group  of  realistic  experts  as 
his  advisers.  But  the  real  hope  is  his  atti- 
tude that  concessions  must  be  made  and  ac- 
cepted to  bring  about  a  peaceful  world.  Bach 
of  us  should  pray  for  the  success  of  the  ef- 
forts he  has  been  exerting  to  bring  about  a 
solution  to  the  tragic  wars  we  have  fought  In 
AsU. 

Statxmxnt  Rbgabdino  thx  PusmxMT'a  Ix- 

TXNTiON  To  Visrr  MsiNuun)  China 

(By  Congressman  Cxaio  Hosices) 

Mainland  China  is  the  most  populous  na- 
tion on  earth  and  President  Nlxon  should  not 
be  faulted  for  doing  away  with  the  fiction 
that  It  does  not  exist. 

Events  make  it  Increasln^y  clear  that 
means  ought  to  be  found  for  the  govern- 
ments of  that  country  and  the  United  States 
to  communicate  sufficiently  to  avoid  collision 
courses. 

Events  also  make  it  Increasingly  certain 
that  the  Soviet  Union  reaps  needless  polit- 
ico-military advantages  from  this  very  lack 
of  communication. 

The  President  has  stated  that  an  inter- 
change with  mainland  China  will  not  be  es- 
tablished at  the  expense  of  nationalist  China. 
Nor  need  it  be,  nor  should  it  be. 

But,  by  like  token,  the  basic  Interests  of 
the  United  States  cannot  and  should  not  be 
subordinated  to  those  of  nationalist  China. 
Already  the  fragile  status  quo  between  the 
two  Chinas  and  the  United  States  has  per- 
sisted longer  than  reasonably  to  be  eiqpected. 

In  his  initiative  President  Nixon's  objec- 
tive has  been  to  nudge  the  inevitable  move- 
ment of  events  In  a  direction  favorable  to 
the  United  States  rather  than  permit  them 
to  drift  in  adverse  directions. 


HOME  RULE  GAINS  SUPPORT 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OP  THX  DISTKICT  OF  COLmCBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2.  1971 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  Senator  Brooke  and  I  announced 
the  formation  of  a  national  coalition  to 
secure  self-determination  for  the  people 
of  the  District.  Almost  simultaneously, 
the  Senate  District  Committee  adopted 
a  strong  home  rule  measure,  for  which 
the  members  of  the  committee  are  to  te 
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commended.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  newspaper  article 
and  two  editorials  commenting  on  the 
committee's  bill  and  on  the  national  coa- 
lition. I  could  not  agree  more  with  the 
thrust  of  the  two  editorials,  both  of 
which  accurately  point  out  that  the 
strong  support  of  the  President  and  his 
administration  Is  vital  if  the  momentum 
created  by  the  bill  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate District  Committee  is  to  be  carried 
forward.  The  text  of  these  articles  is 
set  forth: 

A  Stratxgt  op  CouFaoiOBX  ON  A  New  Hokx 

RuuE   Bill 

(By  Ima  Moore) 

Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagleton  (D-Mo.)  and 
the  six  members  of  his  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee dont  believe  in  exercises  in  futility. 
Seated  around  a  table  in  the  nuijority  lead- 
er's Capitol  office  last  week  they  agreed  not 
only  on  a  new  home  rule  bill  but  on  a  strate- 
gy of  pragmatic  compromise  calculated  to 
produce  results. 

"Like  most  compromises,  this  bill  wont 
make  everyone  happy  but  it  has  what  it 
takes  to  get  the  Job  done,"  said  Sen.  Charles 
McC.  Mathlas  Jr.  (R-Md.).  "We  weighed  the 
human  equities  and  the  political  realities 
and  came  up  with  an  attainable  solution," 
Mathlas  should  know  something  of  the  po- 
litical realities  of  home  rule.  As  one  of  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  last  home  rule  meas- 
ure in  1966,  he  stood  on  the  House  floor  and 
watched  the  Senate-passed  home  rule  bill 
go  down  to  defeat  despite  frantic  last-mln- 
ute  attempts  to  modify  some  of  its  provi- 
sions. So  this  time  around  Mathlas,  now  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  District 
Committee,  collaborated  with  Eagleton  to 
design  a  bill  that  was  a  compromise  within 
the  committee,  a  compromise  with  potential 
Senate  opposition  and  a  notice  to  the  House 
that  this  Senate  committee  is  ready  to  talk 
without  getting  hung  up  on  any  one  item, 
and  more  Interested  in  constructive  action 
than  In  argument. 

Neither  senator,  to  be  sure,  was  predicting 
that  the  bill  would  sail  through  the  House, 
where  six  earlier  Senate-passed  home  rule 
bills  have  been  killed  in  the  past  two  decades. 
Not  only  is  sentiment  in  the  House  difficult 
to  predict  in  1971  on  the  basis  of  votes  in 
1965,  but  the  total  commitment  from  the 
White  House  that  broiight  the  1966  blU  out 
of  the  House  District  Committee  has  not 
been  forthcoming  this  year.  Without  it,  the 
prospects  in  the  House  are  uncertain  at  best. 
What  does  seem  certain  is  that  the  Senate 
committee's  final  product  will  at  least  be 
more  difficult  for  House  opponents  to  attack 
on  any  issue  other  than  the  merits  of  self- 
government  for  Washington. 

What  the  committee  sat  down  to  work 
with  were  bills  Introduced  by  Mathlas,  Eagle- 
ton and  DC.  Delegate  Walter  E.  Faimtroy. 
All  three  called  for  vesting  an  elected  mayor 
and  11-member  city  council  with  the  legisla- 
tive and  fiscal  authority  to  run  the  District 
of  Columbia.  But  they  differed  in  their  ap- 
proach to  many  of  the  same  legislative  de- 
tails tbat  House  opponents  of  home  rule  used 
successfully  to  defeat  the  1965  Senate  bill : 

Item:  SOiouId  local  elections  be  non- 
partisan; wouldn't  partisan  voting  plunge 
the  District  into  conflicts  over  the  Hatch  Act's 
ban  on  political  activity  by  government  em- 
ployees, and  also  guarantee  the  election  of 
Democrats  to  local  office? 

Item :  Should  the  President  have  the  power 
to  veto  anything  the  local  government  en- 
acted? Fauntroy  said  no.  One  of  the  last 
ditch  concessions  the  1965  proponents  made 
to  assuage  fears  about  "protecting  the  federal 
interest"  was  the  addition  of  a  provision 
authorizing  the  President  to  use  federal 
troops  or  take  over  the  local  police  if  neces- 
sary. 

Item:    How   should    the    annual    federal 
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payment  to  the  dty  be  fixed?  Opponents  six 
years  ago  argued  that  a  federal  payment  that 
didn't  have  to  be  i4>proved  each  year  by 
Congress  amoimted  to  "backdoor  spending." 
And  they  claimed  that  a  payment  calculated 
as  an  off-set  to  the  federal  government's  ex- 
emption from  local  property  taxes  would  be 
tantamount  to  letting  the  District  tax  the 
Capitol  and  the  Washington  Monument. 

Item:  Should  the  President  continiie  to 
appoint  local  superior  and  appecds  court 
Judges?  Fauntroy  said  the  mayor  and  council 
should  have  that  power. 

Item:  Should  the  city  government  be 
allowed  to  enact  a  conunuter  tax  on  sub- 
urban residents  who  work  in  the  District? 

That  last  point  would  be  the  stickiest  to 
compromise  within  the  committee.  Mathlas 
clearly  had  to  oppose  anything  Aort  of  an 
absolute  ban  on  a  commuter  tax  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  his  Maryland  constituents.  Looking 
ahead  to  the  entire  Senate,  Eagleton  could 
envision  the  two  Maryland  and  two  Virginia 
senators  staging  a  flllbuster  against  a  home 
rule  bill  that  would  allow  a  commuter  tax. 

"We  kept  a  prohibition  on  a  commuter  tax 
in  the  Interest  of  getting  a  unanimous  bill 
and  in  the  best  Interests  of  getting  the  bill 
passed,"  Eagleton  said.  "Otherwise,  it  would 
have  been  a  tough  battle  in  the  Senate  and 
impossible  in  the  House." 

Some  of  the  other  questions  were  resolved 
by  taking  a  piece  from  the  Mathlas  and 
Eagleton  bills  here,  and  a  section  from  the 
Fauntroy  bill  there:  elections  would  be  par- 
tisan, with  the  coimcil  setting  its  own  and 
the  mayor's  salary;  Judges  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the 
council,  lliere  would  be  no  presidential  veto 
power. 

"I  think  the  fear  that  a  veto  is  needed  is 
Inflated,"  said  Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D- 
Hawall) ,  a  member  of  the  conmiittee.  "There 
was  a  presidential  veto  when  Hawaii  was  a 
territory  and  it  was  never  exercised  in  64 
years." 

"I  felt  strongly  that  there  shouldn't  be 
both  a  presidential  and  legislative  (congres- 
sional) veto,"  Eagleton  added.  "I  think  the 
legislative  veto  Is  adequate." 

The  constitution  clearly  states  that  "the 
Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to  exercise 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever"  over  the 
capital  city,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  no 
further  provision  for  a  congressional  veto  is 
needed  In  a  home  rule  bill. 

But  the  past  cries  of  "protecting  the  fed- 
eral Interest"  led  the  District  Conunlttee  to 
add  a  compromise  provision  to  its  bill: 
either  house  of  Congress  would  have  20  days 
to  nullify  an  action  of  the  city  government 
under  its  expanded  .xiwers.  Action  that  the 
city  now  has  the  power  to  take — naming  de- 
partment heads,  setting  the  property  tax,  re- 
organizing city  agencies — would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  20-day  veto. 

Finally,  the  prickly  Issue  of  the  federal 
payment  was  made  somewhat  easier  to  han- 
dle by  scraping  the  idea  of  a  payment  based 
on  property  tax  the  federal  government 
would  have  paid.  Instead,  the  committee  de- 
cided on  a  payment  based  on  a  percentage 
of  what  the  city  would  collect  in  local  taxes 
each  year.  It  would  start  at  36  per  cent  in 
fiscal  1973  and  go  up  to  40  per  cent  In  fiscal 
1976.  While  this  formult.  would  blunt  some 
of  the  past  opposition,  the  committee  kept 
the  concept  that  the  federal  payment  would 
be  given  to  the  city  automatically  each  year 
without  congressional  approval. 

Olven  the  House's  unbroken  record  of  hos- 
tility to  home  rule  legislation  and  the  Nix- 
on's Administration's  apparent  lack  o.  sup- 
port, why  did  the  committee  go  to  so  much 
trouble?  For  one  thing,  the  feeling  was  that 
you've  got  to  start  out  with  a  bill  to  get  a 
bill,  something  that  hasnt  hi^pened  in  six 
years.  For  another,  the  Senate  committee 
does  not  appear  to  be  wedded  to  each  and 
every  one  of  its  compromises  and  has  left 
Itself  ample  room  for  future  maneuvering. 
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"This  la  a  realistic  bUl."  Eagleton  replied 
when  a  reporter  asked  him  If  he  considered 
the  committee's  work  a  futUe  gesture.  "We've 
got  to  try." 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  2,  1871] 
A  "RxAsoNABuc  Chance"  poa  D.C.7 

The  Senate  District  Committee  baa  pro- 
duced an  admirable  bill  to  grant  home  rule 
to  our  colony  and  one  can  assume  that  In  the 
Senate  the  chances  are  reasonably  good  but 
that  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  go- 
ing will  be  rough.  So  in  the  end  it  will  prob- 
ably depend — as  it  has  in  the  past — on 
whether  the  President  of  the  United  States 
cares  enough  to  bring  his  power  and  prestige 
to  bear,  and  unhappily,  when  one  turns  in 
that  direction  for  some  hint  of  whether  there 
is  any  hope  of  getting  somewhere  this  time, 
one  discovers  that,  for  all  practical  purpoeee, 
on  this  issue  the  White  House  is  out  for 
Itinch.  There  Is  the  trip  to  Peking  to  think 
about,  and  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  plight 
of  Lockheed;  we  have  a  war  policy  dedicated 
to  giving  the  South  Vietnameee  a  "reason- 
able chance"  to  determine  their  own  destiny 
and  a  foreign  policy  which  would  apply  this 
principle  of  self-determination  to  every  single 
nation  in  the  world.  But  not  to  the  capital 
of  the  United  States.  When  it  gets  down  to 
home  rule  for  our  colony,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  so  far  not  spoken  except  in  the 
most  general  way:  it  has  endorsed  no  legis- 
lation or  otherwise  engaged  itself  In  the 
cause.  Worse,  it  has  suggested  that  a  Study 
Commission  now  looking  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  present  city  government  con- 
sider various  alternate  approachee  to  self- 
government.  Well,  we  all  know  what  that 
means;  when  you  consider  the  study  that 
has  been  given  to  this  subject  over  the  years, 
to  "study"  can  only  mean  to  stall.  And  that 
Is  all  the  more  lamentable  in  the  light  at 
the  splendid  start  that  has  been  made  by 
Senators  Eagleton  and  Mathlas  and  the  rest 
of  the  Senate  Conunlttee,  with  respect  not 
only  to  the  contents  of  their  proposal  but 
to  th!  spirit  with  which  they  approached  the 
Job. 

As  described  In  an  article  by  Ima  Moore 
appearing  elsewhere  on  this  page  today,  the 
two  ranking  conmiittee  members  of  both 
parties  went  at  their  work  with  a  careful  eye 
to  the  obstacles  ahead,  both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House.  Without  sacrificing  any- 
thing of  large  significance,  they  have  tailored 
their  bill  to  anticipate  the  hang-ups  that 
have  bedeviled  home  rule  legislation  In  the 
past — whether  local  elections  should  be  non- 
partisan, the  extent  of  presidential  veto- 
power  over  local  government  actiona,  the 
formula  for  fixing  federal  payments  to  the 
city.  Some  of  the  tougher  questions  were  sim- 
ply eliminated  as  Issued  (the  computer  tax) 
and  otherwise  were  compromised  (the  fed- 
eral payment  would  be  fixed  as  a  fiat  per- 
centage of  local  general  revenue;  Instead  at 
a  presidential  veto,  either  house  of  Oongresa 
would  have  20  days  to  cancel  an  action  by 
the  city  government). 

Just  as  the  sponsors  of  this  new  blueprint 
for  home  rule  are  making  no  claims  that  it 
Is  perfect,  so  we  would  make  no  such  Judg- 
ment. In  the  main,  however.  It  strikes  us  as 
an  extremely  sound  and  senslUe  proposition, 
with  some  details  open  to  argument  on  the 
merits  but  nothing  In  It  of  a  basic  nature 
that  you  could  selae  \ipon  aa  a  fatal  flaw 
unless,  of  course,  you  were  bsslcally  against 
the  whole  idea.  It  Is  an  honest  effort— and 
the  first  effort  of  any  kind  for  six  years.  AU  it 
lacks,  reaUy,  is  the  support,  all  along  the  Une, 
of  all  of  those  who  profess  to  believe  In  the 
cause.  As  of  now  the  most  conspicuous  ab- 
sentee is  the  President. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.   1,  1971] 
The  Captive  Citt 
Senator    Edward    Brooke,    Republican    of 
Massachusetts,  has  formed  a  National  Clti- 
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■MM  OoounittM  to  arouM  auppon  aiDund 
UM  oountry  In  behalf  of  ctamocnttc  mU- 
gonramBot  for  the  city  of  Waahington  rot 
a«*riy  a  oentury,  tbe  iuitlon"«  capital'  baa 
baan  dapilTed  of  borne  rule.  A  small  break- 
tt^fo^  a  few  Tears  ago  produoad  an  elected 
•<a»<»«boar«l,  but  aU  otber  munldpal  affairs 
uaoontroUed  by  a  BCayor  and  City  Council 
^jpotnted  by  tbe  Prealdent  and  tightly 
nqMmaed  by  oonunltteea  of  Congieaa. 

Slnoe  members  of  tbe  Senate  quite  rlghUy 
ragaid  running  the  dty  of  Waablngton  aa  a 
Ureaome  chore  which  their  own  constituents 
did  not  elect  them  to  perform,  they  have  six 
tUaea  In  the  last  twenty  years  passed  bills 
oonfeiTlng  home  rule.  Another  such  measure 
Ma  now  cleared  the  Senate  District  Commit- 
tee. But  the  bills  always  founder  In  tbe 
House.  A  cUque  of  parochial  Congressmen, 
most  but  not  aU  of  them  rural  Southerners 
enjoy  the  power  and  perquisites  of  being  the 
unaccountable  rulers  of  a  large  dty. 

It  U  an  ugly  fact  that  many  members  of 
the  House  In  both  parties  have  long  been 
reluctant  to  turn  control  of  Washington's 
munldpal  government  over  to  Ite  cltl«enj 
because  two-thirds  of  thooe  citizens  have 
black  sWns.  The  last  major  drive  for  home 
rule  was  In  1960  when  President  Johnson 
made  a  herculean  effort  and  forced  the  bill 
to  the  floor  by  a  discharge  petition,  only  to 
be  frustrated  at  the  last  moment  by  a  parlia- 
mentary maneuver  managed  by  Representa- 
tlve  B.  F.  Slak.  a  CaUfomla  Democrat  front- 
lug  for  Southern  racists. 

Turning  sentiment  aroxind  In  the  House 
now  Is  going  to  be  Jmt  aa  difficult  as  It  was 
then.  It  cannot  be  done  without  the  active 
aupport  of  President  Nixon  and  the  House 
Bepubllcan  leadership.  Instead  of  leading  the 
flgbt.  ae  his  predecessor  did.  however.  B4r. 
Nixon  has  kept  a  deep  silence  on  the  subject. 
Senator  Brooke's  admirable  missionary  effort 
wlH  have  to  begin  at  1800  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 
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DRAPT      BILL      CONFERENCE      RE- 
PORT VIOLATES  HOUSE  RULES 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

or  NOSTH   CASOLIMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8ENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2,  1971 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Bpeak^a.  recently  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference report  on  the  draft  extension 
was  reported  from  conference  commit- 
tee. The  conference  report  contains  a 
number  of  changes  from  the  House- 
passed  bill.  Many  of  these  are  major 
changes  and  in  fact  violate  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  So  that  Mem- 
bers will  be  familiar  with  the  changes 
made  in  one  part  of  the  legislation  I 
include  at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment I  made  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee  today: 

STATXxxifT   OF   CoNGaaaaMAir 
Jama  T.  Bbotbhx 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  appearing  to  testify  in  opposi- 
tion to  tbe  request  for  a  rule  waiving  points 
of  crdar  on  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  HJl.  6531.  the  extension  and 
revlalan  of  the  draft  law. 

I  woiild  like  to  concur  In  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wlaconsln  on  the  pay  pro- 
Tlalona  of  this  leglsUttlon. 

I  would  also  like  to  expreas  my  strong  dis- 
sent from  the  acUon  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  an  amendment  which  I  Hwnsored 
providing  exempUon  from  Involuntary  in- 
ductlon  for  any  young  man  who  has  lost  a 
tiitoer.  brother,  or  sister  from  aervlce-con- 


My  amandment  was  accepted  by  the  House 
during  tbe  debate  on  the  draft  blU  on  April 
1  by  a  large  margin.  It  was  removed 
from  the  bill  by  tbe  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  a  similar  amendment  was 
offered  during  tbe  Senate  debate  by  Senator 
Bob  Packwood  and  accepted  by  the  Senate 

Although  there  were  aUght  differences  be- 
tween Senator  Packwood's  and  my  amend- 
ments, the  Intent  was  the  same.  Tlie  Un- 
guage  of  my  amendment  provided  exemption 
from  involuntary  Induction  under  the  fol- 
lowing eondlUons:  if  the  father  or  a  brother 
or  a  sister  was  killed  In  action  or  died  In  line 
of  duty  or  subsequently  died  or  is  totally 
disabled  aa  a  result  of  Injuries  received  or 
disease  Incurred  during  military  service  or 
during  any  period  of  time  in  which  'the 
father  or  a  brother  or  a  sister  Is  In  a  captured 
or  missing  status  aa  a  roaiUt  of  military 

Bva  V1C6. 

Senator  Ptuikwood's  amendment  contained 
this  language,  with  the  inadvertent  omis- 
sion of  the  words  "toteUy  disabled".  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  version  contained  additional 
language  providing  that  any  young  man 
serving  In  the  miUtary  could  be  discharged 
upon  his  request,  if  he  became  eligible  under 
these  provisions  subsequent  to  his  induction 
The  Senate  language  also  provided  that  such 
discharge  could  not  be  granted  If  court-mar- 
tial charges  were  pending  or  If  the  service- 
man was  in  military  prison. 

In  presenting  my  amendment  to  the  House 
I  had  assiuned  that  the  section  added  by 
Senator  Packwood  could  be  taken  care  of  by 
Department  of  Defense  regulation  and  that 
there  was  no  need  to  write  It  into  the  law 
However,  the  Senator  saw  fit  to  Include  this 
additional  language  and  it  Is  because  of  this 
difference  from  the  House-passed  version  that 
this  part  of  the  blU  was  a  conferable  point. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  contradictory  intent 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  versions  of  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

The  conference  committee.  In  resolving  the 
differences  in  the  House  and  Senate  lan- 
guage, took  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill 
for  the  conference  version.  However  the  con- 
ferees took  it  upon  themselves  to  add  a  date 
Of  effectiveness  which  appeared  in  neither 
version  and  which  severely  llmlte  the  Impact 
Of  this  change  in  the  law. 

I  would  Uke  to  quote  from  the  conference 
report  at  this  point:  "The  conferees  agreed 
to  accept  the  Senate  language  with  an 
amendment  providing  the  sister  or  brother 
must  be  -Of  the  whole  blood'  and  providing 
further  that  the  exemption  applies  in  the 
case  of  family  members  lost  subsequently  to 
December  31,  1959.'-  (emphasU  added)  This 
llmiUtlon  severely  restricts  the  effect  of  the 
provision  and  for  aU  Intents  and  purposes 
nulllfles  exemption  from  the  draft  for  any 
young  man  whose  father  died  during  the 
Korean  War  or  from  injuries  sustained  dur- 
Ing  World  War  n.  The  amendment  as  origi- 
nally proposed  Implied  a  time  limit  on  Its 
effectiveness  by  the  family  member  listed— 

if-!JriJ!*"**-?**'  *"■  "*■***■•  ""^  language  would 
Umlt  the  effectiveness  to  one  generation  and 
wo^d  vary  with  the  circumstances  In  each 

Perhaps  of  greater  significance,  this  imwar- 
ranted  change  is  also  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  as  amended  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  Un- 
der an  amendment  sponsored  by  this  Com- 
mittee, clause  3  of  rule  28  now  provides  that 
conference  reports  "shaU  not  Include  matter 
not  committed  to  the  conference  committee 
by  either  House,  nor  shall  their  report  In- 
dude  a  modification  of  any  spedflc  topic 
question.  Issue,  or  propodtlon  committed  to 
the  conference  committee  by  either  or  both 
Houses  if  that  modification  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  that  specific  topic,  question  issue 
or  iMopodtlon  as  so  ownmltted  to  the  con- 
ference committee." 

Because  of  the  significant  change  In  tbe 
effect  of  tbis  section  of  the  conference  ver- 
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slon  from  tbe  House  and  Senate  veislona 
and  because  of  the  violation  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House,  I  urge  the  Committee  to  reject 
a  nue  waiving  points  of  order  so  the  con- 
rereee  can  bring  this  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  these  changes  property  rewdved. 


n    THE  CATFISH  FARMING  INDUSTRY 

HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or  AKKANSA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  2.  1971 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  July  13.  In  the  parking  lot  at  South' 
Capitol  Street,  over  2.000  people  attended 
a  catfish  fry.  For  many  of  them,  it  was 
the  first  time  that  they  had  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  sample  this  succulent 
resource  of  my  home  State  of  Arkansas 

Roy  Reed  of  the  New  York  Times  has 
recently  written  an  article  on  the  newly 
emerging  catfish  farming  industry  1 
would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
not  only  of  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  sampled,  first  hand,  the 
product  of  that  industry,  but  also  to  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues  whose  first  expe- 
rience Is  stm  to  come.  I  include  In  the 
RKcoRo  at  this  time  the  article  "They're 
^jmlng  Catfish  by  the  Acre,  but  Supply 

THrr'ax  Fakmino  CAmsR  bt  thx  Aca«,  but 

StrppLT  Is  Shoht 

(By  Roy  Reed) 

DuMAs,  AxK.— On  top  of  all  Its  other  trou- 
ble. New  York  is  outside  the  catfish  belt 

But  help  is  on  the  way.  Catfish  are  now 
being  raised  on  the  farm  Just  like  com.  wheat 
and  poUtoes,  and  as  soon  as  the  farmers  get 
the  kinks  out  of  their  marketing  system,  at 
least  one  of  the  city's  problems  will  be  solved. 

The  catfish  was  once  despised  and  avoided 
everywhere  except  the  South.  But  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  thanks  to  the  genius 
Of  American  agrtctUtiire.  people  have  learned 
to  love  It  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Peoria  and  many  other  places  where  It 
was  once  considered  unfit  to  eat  because  of 
its  scavenging  diet. 

nfADBQtrATK  StTPPLT 

Only  the  fomaidable  size  of  the  population 
of  New  York  has  kept  the  catfish  out  of  that 
city.  New  Yorkers  may  think  the  reason  is 
their  taste  but  that  is  not  It.  Catfish  farmers 
feel  that  it  would  be  morally  wrong  and  eco- 
nomlcaUy  unsound  to  tease  New  York  with 
an  Inadequate  supply  of  their  IrresUtlble 
product. 

MeanwbUe,  down  on  the  farm,  men  lUe 
Edgar  Farmer  and  his  two  sons.  Harold  and 
Kelly,  are  working  night  and  day  to  raise 
enough  fish  to  close  the  gap  between  supply 
and  future  demand. 

"We've  got  about  800  acres  of  catfish  and 
we're  building  another  300  acres  of  ponds  this 
sximmer."  the  father  said  last  week,  sitting  In 
the  alr-condltioned  living  room  of  his  large 
expensive  brick  house — the  house  that  cat- 
fish built. 

In  speaking  of  catflah.  farmers  use  the  same 
language  that  they  use  In  discussing  their 
rice,  cotton,  soy  beans  or  cattle,  aU  of  which 
Edgar  Parmer  raises  on  his  3,000-acre  farm. 

Ask  a  farmer  how  many  catfish  he  is  rais- 
ing and  he  wUl  reply  in  acres.  Mr.  Farmer 
baa  one  pond  that  is  populated  by  an  esti- 
mated half  a  million  sU-lnch  catfish,  but  he 
refers  to  It  as  614  acres  of  fish.  The  flah  are 
"fed"  like  chickens,  "harvested"  like  rice,  and 
eventuaUy  "skinned"  and  "dressed  "  like  cat- 
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tie.  When  ready  for  barreartlng  they  weigh 
about  a  pound. 

Mr.  Farmer's  acreage  Is  part  of  about  50,000 
acres  that  will  produce  36  million  pounds  of 
catfish  and  bring  $20  million  to  farmers  In 
several  states  this  year.  The  Indvistry  has 
almost  doubled  In  size  during  the  last  five 
years. 

Most  catflah  farms  are  In  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas,  but  they  are  moving  rapidly  into 
Louisiana,  California  and  even  beyond  the 
nation's  border. 

Farmers  in  these  warm  regions  are  at- 
tracted to  catfish  farming  because  It  can  be 
more  profitable  than  any  other  crop.  If  man- 
aged properly.  Only  the  more  substantial 
farmers  can  get  Into  the  business  because 
large  capital  Is  necessary  to  buUd  the  ponds 
and  buy  equipment. 

Once  In,  shrewd  farmers  have  found  that 
they  can  make  up  to  $700  an  acre  In  gross 
retvims  on  the  fi^.  That  Is  about  twice  the 
return  on  rice. 

Moat  dont  make  that  much  on  the  new 
crop  because  they  have  not  learned  to  raise 
and  market  the  fish  effldently.  Many  have 
tried  and  lost  money. 

Raising  flah  as  a  crop  U  considerably  more 
complicated  than  throwing  a  hook  into  the 
Arkansas  River,  as  the  catflsh  lovers  around 
here  traditionally  have  done. 

Mr.  Farmer  was  one  of  the  first  to  dis- 
cover. In  the  late  nlneteen-flfties,  that  ««»> 
fed  with  a  high-protein  food,  such  as  soy 
beana.  would  grow  much  more  rapidly  than 
fish  left  on  their  own  to  feed  on  smaller  flsh, 
crayfish  and  inaecta.  That  discovery  made  tbe 
Industry  possible. 

After  that,  however,  the  farmers  found  that 
every  step  called  for  techniques  they  had 
never  had  to  think  about  In  raising  cotton 
and  other  crops. 

For  example,  feeding  the  flsh  by  hand 
would  have  been  impossible.  Now  there  is  a 
machine  that  blows  soy  bean  pellets  across  a 
pond. 

Harvesting  is  still  a  headache.  One  after- 
noon recently,  when  the  temperature  was  a 
little  more  than  100  degrees  and  the  sun  was 
spinning  vapors  on  the  harsh,  flat  Delta  land, 
Kelly  Farmer  and  a  crew  of  two  other  men 
and  four  boys  waded  Into  a  six-acre  pond 
12  mUes  west  of  Dumas  and  began  flshlng  In 
earnest. 

First  they  spread  a  150-foot  seine  In  a  vride 
semlclrde  across  the  middle  of  the  pond. 
With  one  end  tied  to  a  tractor  and  the  other 
to  a  pickup  truck,  they  pulled  the  seine 
slowly  to  the  bank.  Then  they  went  into 
the  tightened  crescent  with  a  smaller  seine, 
and  wading  m  water  to  their  armpits,  pulled 
the  trap  doser  to  shore. 

DXUVKRED  LPns 

Finally,  a  metal  scoop  swinging  from  a 
mechanical  boom  was  lowered  into  the  mud- 
dy water,  and  the  flouncing  fish  were  lifted 
Into  a  tank  truck.  They  would  be  delivered 
live  In  carefuUy  cooled  tank  trucks  to  mar- 
kets around  the  South. 

Dr.  Fred  P.  Meyer,  chief  of  the  Interior 
Department's  flsh  farming  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  said  recently  that 
perhaps  the  fish  farmers'  major  problem  was 
marketing:  Where  should  the  major  outlets 
be,  how  many  sizes  of  flsh  should  be  sold, 
should  they  be  "breaded,  steaked  or  flleted." 
how  can  the  farmers  provide  large  quanti- 
ties with  every  flsh  the  size  of  every  other 
flsh  to  a  tolerance  of  half  an  ounce?  These 
and  other  questions  may  take  10  years  to 
answer,  he  said. 

Leaders  of  the  new  industry  and  their 
allies  In  the  Federal  Government  are  con- 
fldent  that  catflsh  will  gain  In  popularity 
not  only  because  of  its  taste — which  Is  rather 
delicate,  if  the  flsh  has  had  the  proper  diet — 
but  also  because  of  the  Increasing  attrac- 
tiveness of  foods  low  In  satxu-ated  fats. 

Farm-raised  flsh  generally  are  less  pol- 
luted with  pesticides  and  Industrial  wastes 
than  wUd  flsh.  Dr.  Meyer  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LXSS  POIXUTID 

"The  levels  in  farm-raised  flsh  are  far 
lower  than  in  those  taken  from  the  major 
natural  streams."  he  said. 

Farmers  have  to  be  careful  not  to  buUd 
ponds  on  land  used  for  long  periods  to  grow 
cotton  because  cotton  for  many  years  has 
been  treated  with  long-lasting  pesticides. 
The  flsh  will  die  In  such  ponds,  Dr.  Meyer 
said. 

The  farmers  are  trying  to  get  a  biU  through 
Congress  to  have  all  phases  of  catflsh  farm- 
ing regtilated  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. They  now  have  to  deal  with  Agri- 
culture. Interior  and  Commerce.  The  farmers 
feel  more  at  home  with  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment and,  some  say,  it  would  be  easier 
to  get  Agriculture  to  approve  new  chemicals 
and  drugs  that  might  be  Tised  raising  the 
flsh. 

But  the  Agriculture  Department  report- 
edly is  not  keen  to  take  on  this  new  Job 
with  little  background  of  personnel  and  ex- 
pertise. And,  Government  sources  point  out. 
setting  standards  for  chemicals  and  drugs 
has  been  removed  to  the  new  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

For  the  inevitable  invasion,  New  Yorkers 
should  be  prepared  with  an  dementary 
knowledge  of  how  to  cook  and  eat  catflsh. 
It  can  be  cooked  many  ways,  but  the  most 
popular  in  the  South  has  always  been  fry- 
ing it  in  deep  fat  after  coating  it  with  com 
meal.  It  U  often  served  with  hush  puppies, 
small  fried  com  meal  sticks  that  used  to 
be  tossed  into  the  yard  to  quiet  the  dogs  at 
meal  times. 

The  Catflsh  Farmers  of  America  held  a 
flsh  fry  In  Washington  last  month  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Senator  J.  WUllam  Pul- 
bright's  vrtfe,  Betty,  explained  for  the  visit- 
ing Congressmen  and  a  skeptical  press  the 
proi>er  way  to  eat  catflah. 

"You  eat  them  with  your  flngers,  like  a 
chicken  leg,"  she  said,  and  then  demon- 
strated with  smiles  and  greasy  fingers  that 
she  was  right. 


GAS  SUPPLY  THREATENED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  2.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  New  York  and  California  are 
meoiy  miles  apart,  but  they  have  this  in 
common:  both  are  threatened  by  a 
critical  supply  of  natural  gas. 

I  have  spoken  before  about  the  situa- 
tion in  my  State.  Now  I  have  learned  that 
the  California  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion reports  a  substantial  and  increasing 
need  for  new  natural  gas  supplies  from 
out-of-state  sources  to  meet  projected 
future  requirements. 

The  expected  deficit  In  supply,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  vrfll  be  particularly 
serious  In  the  heavily  populated  southern 
California  area  by  next  January.  Because 
there  are  no  pending  applications  for 
new  supplies  for  this  section  of  the  State 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
at  this  time,  the  report  concludes  that 
projected  donand.  particularly  for  large 
Interruptible  gas  service,  "cannot  be  met 
from  present  resources." 

The  California  commission  explains 
that  El  Paso  and  Transwestem  pipelines 
have  already  informed  gas  companies 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  furnish  addi- 
tional supplies  of  this  Indispensable  fuel. 
The  Southern  California  Gas  Co.  plans, 
of  necessity,  to  reduce  supplies  available 
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for  electric  power  generation  to  Soutbem 
California  Edison  Co.,  the  Loe  Angeles 
Etepartment  of  Water  &  Power  and  other 
cities  In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  and  the 
San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

The  expected  deficit  In  gu  supply  in 
southern  California  will  be  400  million 
cubic  feet  per  day  by  January  1972,  rising 
to  1,350  million  cubic  feet  per  day  by  the 
end  of  1975.  And  In  northern  California, 
gas  distributors  estimate  that  heavy  ad- 
ditions to  present  supplies  will  be  re- 
quired in  January  1972  and  thereafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  entire  population  that 
not  enough  gas  is  being  produced  in  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  constanUy  ris- 
ing demand.  The  margin  of  safety  pro- 
vided by  the  Nation's  proven  gas  reserves 
has  been  dwindling  for  some  time. 

During  each  of  the  last  3  years,  more 
gas  was  consumed  than  was  discovered. 
Known  reserves  in  the  48  contiguous 
States  have  been  reduced  by  a  net  total 
of  28.5  trllll(m  cubic  feet  during  these  3 
years.  That  is  why  we  find  ourselves  In 
such  a  grave  plight.  The  ratio  of  discov- 
ered gas  reserves  to  annual  production 
has  dropped  steadily  over  the  last  25 
years. 

Increased  demand  is  only  one  reason. 
The  demand  could  be  met  except  for  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  drastic  falter- 
ing in  the  search  for  new  gas  reserves. 

The  interests  of  UJS.  consumers  are 
directly  at  stake  In  this  matter.  For  their 
protection,  it  is  essential  that  new 
sources  of  natural  gas  supply  be  found 
and  developed. 

HJl.  2513,  which  I  introduced  early 
in  this  session,  is  designed  to  make  a 
start  toward  providing  this  necessary 
protection.  It  is  a  simple  effort  to  give 
sales  contracts  between  gas  producers 
and  interstate  pipeline  companies  a 
validity  they  do  not  now  have. 

When  I  say  that  such  contracts  lack 
validity,  I  mean  that  under  present  law 
and  regulatory  policies  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  the  gas  producer 
lacks  knowledge  about  the  price  he  will 
receive  for  his  gas  or  how  long  he  will  be 
P£dd  a  set  price.  He  does  not  know  how 
much  gas  he  must  deliver  or  how  long  he 
must  continue  to  make  deliveries.  AU 
these  factors  are  subject  to  change  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  even 
though  it  originally  approved  the  terms 
of  a  contract. 

My  bill  does  not  remove  the  authority 
of  the  commission  to  control  the  prices 
at  which  gas  is  sold  to  Interstate  pipe- 
lines. New  sales  contracts  will  still  have 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Commission,  as 
they  are  at  present.  The  regulatory  body 
can  then  exercise  Its  power  to  approve 
the  contract,  to  approve  it  subject  to 
stated  conditions,  or  to  disapprove  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  claim  that  HH. 
2513  will  immediately  and  completely 
solve  the  gas  supply  shortage  looming 
over  the  consxuiers  of  our  Nation.  But  Its 
enactment  by  Congress  would  be  a  posi- 
tive step  toward  that  iinperatively  neces- 
sary goal.  Assuring  theIil»=t)roducers  of 
valid  cont]:tu:ts  will  Encourage  them  to 
intensify  their  efforts  to  find  new  sup- 
plies of  gas,  and  that  Is  of  basic  Impor- 
tance. 

Hearings  are  scheduled  on  Hil.  2513 
soon  after  the  coming  recess. 


ARE  THE  NOMPREBCRIPTZON  IN- 
SOMNIA PREPARATIONS  HABTTU- 
ATINO? 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  maaotm 

IN  TBK  HOU88  OP  RXPRBSENTATIVB8 

Monday,  August  2.  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
hearings  by  Senator  Nilson's  Senate 
Mwiopoly  Subeommlttee  have  pointed 
up  a  problem  which  many  of  us  have 
been  eoncemed  about.  Involving  the  ad- 
vertlalng,  particularly  on  television,  of 
numerous  preparations  proposing  to  cure 
every  HI  or  enable  people  to  cope  with  the 
pressures  of  modem  living.  Testimony  in 
the  Senate  hearings  Indicated  a  direct 
relatl(»ishlp  between  the  exi)erlmenta- 
tlon  by  so  many  yoimg  people  with  nar- 
cotics, hallucinogens,  and  the  so-called 
mlnd-expandlng  drugs  and  the  degree 
with  which  adults  tn  the  same  family 
use  amphetamines  or  tranquilizers  or 
barbiturates  of  various  kinds,  or  reach 
for  one  or  another  of  the  magic  pills  ad- 
vertised widely  on  television  for  the  re- 
duction of  tensions.  The  American  pub- 
lic seems  to  have  become  convinced  that 
they  must  always  feel,  if  not  euphoric  or 
happy,  at  least  content,  comfortable,  and 
free  of  all  aches  and  pains. 

Our  laws  place  upon  physicians  the  re- 
sponsibility for  deciding  when  patients 
should  be  prescribed  the  more  powerful 
medicines,  including  the  prescription 
antidepressants,  stimulants,  or  tranquil- 
izers. Pew  of  use  feel  competent  to  arrive 
at  independent  Judgments  on  the  use  of 
such  drugs.  But  nonprescription  drugs 
are  available  to  everyone  in  the  stores  as 
over-the-counter  items  and  are,  of 
course,  widely  sold.  Under  a  provision 
of  the  Kefauver-Harrls  Act  of  1962 
which  came  originally  from  the  1961 
version  of  HJl.  1235.  my  omnibus  bill  to 
rewrite  the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  of  1938.  we  have  a  right  to  assume 
that  such  drugs  are  not  only  safe  to  use 
in  the  maner  Intended  but  are  efHcacious. 

In  the  9  years  since  the  1962  act  was 
passed,  however,  it  appears  that  very 
few  of  the  drugs  which  were  on  the  mar- 
ket 9  years  ago.  and  were  temporarily 
"grandfathered"  by  the  1962  act,  have 
been  subjected  as  yet  to  required  proof 
of  eflQcacy.  My  latest  version  of  HH. 
1235  introduced  this  year  would  termi- 
nate the  grandfather  clause  so  that  all 
pre- 1962  drugs  would  have  to  establish 
proof  of  efficacy  in  order  to  remain  on 
the  market. 

KXQvixmo  pmoor  or  smcAcr  or  cxnAnr 
"ore"  muos 

Saturday's  Federal  Register  contained 
what  I  believe  is  the  first  step  toward 
requiring  proof  of  efficacy  of  over-the- 
counter— OTC— nonprescription  drugs 
for  which  no  "new  drug  application"  had 
ever  been  filed  under  the  Kefauver-Har- 
rls Act.  This  was  in  the  form  of  a  notice, 
dated  July  21.  1971.  and  filed  with  the 
Federal  Register  on  July  30,  by  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Edwards,  Commissioner  of 
Food  and  Drugs,  that  suppliers  of  certain 
over-the-counter  preparations  Intended 
as  an  aid  in  the  relief  of  innftm^ji^  and  in 
the  inducement  of  sleep  should  provide 
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the  best  available  evidence  supporting 

the   safety  and  .effectiveness  of   their 

product. 

The  notice  referred  to  la  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  PederaJ  Reglstor.  Vol.  86. 

No.  148.  July  81, 1071] 

OTC  METBAFTmn^Xm-CoMTAIiriHO  OtTTOS  roB 

RzuET  or  iHsoionA — ^Dsnos  roR  Human 
ITsx;  Dkxro  EmcACT  Stdst  Imtucicxnta- 
noN 

Tb*  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  baa 
considered  a  report  received  from  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sclencee-Natlonal  Re- 
aearch  CoimcU,  Drug  Efficacy  Study  Oroup. 
on  Dormln  Capsules,  containing  metbapyrl- 
lene  bydrochlorlde.  35  mg.;  marketed  by  Dor- 
mln. Inc.,  1  Spring  Street.  OMlnlng,  N.T. 
10662  (NDA7-469). 

The  Academy  evaluated  Dormln  Oapaules 
as  probably  effecUve  aa  an  aid  In  the  reUef 
of  tnaomnla  and  In  tbe  mducement  of  sleep. 
The  documentation  on  which  the  Academy 
reUed  was:  Felnblatt,  T.  M..  and  E.  A.  Fer- 
guson. Jr.  Sedative  and  somnifacient  effects 
of  methapyrUene-nlaclnate :  Comparison 
with  methapyrllene  hydrochloride  In  63  cases. 
J.  Amer.  Geria.  Soc.  11:  009-013,  1963;  and 
Straus,  B.  J.  Elsenberg,  and  J.  Oennls.  Hyp- 
notic effects  of  an  antlhlst&mlne-metbapyrl- 
lene  hydrochloride.  Ann.  Intern.  Med.  43:674- 
682.  1956. 

There  are  numerous  OTC  products  on  the 
market  which  contain  a  methapyrllene  salt 
as  a  single  active  Ingredient  or  In  combina- 
tion wltu  scopolamine,  aspirin,  acetamino- 
phen,   sallcylamlde,    and    other    drugs    and 
which  are  recommended  for  use  for  relief  of 
Insomnia  or  Inducement  of  sleep. 
A  partial,  but  Incomplete,  list  Is  aa  follows: 
Compoz  Tablets;  Jeffrey  Martin,  Inc..  1020 
Commerce  Avenue,  Union.  NJ.  07063. 
Mr.  Sleep  Tablets;  Jeffrey  Martin,  Inc. 
Neo-Nyte  Capsules;   BBC  Labs.,  700  North 
Sepulveda    Boulevard,    El    Segundo.    CaUf. 
90246. 

Nods  CapMtilee;  The  CarroU  Chemical  Co., 
2301  HolUns  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  21223. 

Nytol  Capsules  and  Tablets;  Block  Drug 
Co.,  Inc..  267  Comellaon  Avenue.  Jersey  City 
N.J.  07302. 

Proqxill  Capsules;  Hance  Bros.  &  White  Co.. 
12th  and  Hamilton  Streete,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
19123. 

San-Man  Tablets;  Plough,  Inc..  3022  Jack- 
son Avenue.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38101. 

Sleep  Tablets;  Drug  Fair,  Inc.,  6316  Bren 
Mar  Drive.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

Sleep-Eze  Tablets;  WhltehaU  Laboratories. 
Inc..   685   Third   Avenue.   New   York.   NY 
10017. 

Somnloapa  Ci4>sules;  American  Phar- 
maceutical Co.,  120  Bruckner  Boulevard 
Bronx,  N.Y..  10464. 

Somlnex  Capsules  and  Tablets;  J.  B.  Wil- 
liams Co.,  Inc..  Pharmaceuticals  Division, 
Cranford,  NJ.,  07016. 

Somnatron    Capsules;    Dart    Drug    Corp 
Landover,  Md.  20786. 

Sure-Sleep  Tablets;  American  Labs.,  Divi- 
sion of  Towne.  Paulsen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  140  East 
Duarte  Road,  Monrovia,  Calif.  91016. 

Tranquil -Aid  Tablets;  Thompson  Medical 
Co.,  Inc.,  79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y 
10016. 

Asper-Sleep  Tablets*;  Yonkers  Laba.,  Inc., 
923  Old  Nepperhan  Avenue.  Yonkers.  NY 
10703. 

Excedrln  P.M.  Tablets';  Bristol-Myers  Co 
346  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

The  Administration's  evaluation  of  the 
^Bcacy  and  safety  of  such  drugs  will  be  made 
after  the  review  of  any  pertinent  data  which 
may  be  submitted  pursuant  to  this  an- 
nouncement. 

All  such  products  on  the  market  will  be 
affected  by  the  conclusions  of  this  reevalua- 
tlon.  Therefore,   before  the  Administration 
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reaches  a  conclxialon  concerning  the  eOee- 
tlveness  of  such  drugs,  suppliers  of  over-the- 
counter  preparations  containing  methapyrl. 
lene  salu,  with  or  without  other  active 
Ingredients,  and  offered  for  such  uses  aa 
Insomnia  relief  of  sleep  Induction,  and  any 
other  Interested  persons,  are  Invited  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admini^itratloa. 
within  180  days  following  the  date  of  publi- 
cation of  this  announcement  in  the  Fbibal 
RaciSTxa  (l)  the  quantitative  composition 
and  complete  labeling  for  the  drug,  and  (3) 
the  best  avaUable  evidence,  other  than  the 
studies  rtiied  on  by  the  Academy,  support- 
Ing  both  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  the 
drug.  Any  data  submitted  should  be  well 
organized,  be  accompanied  by  a  full  factual 
analysis,  and  be  derived  from  adequate  and 
well  controlled  clinical  investigations  aden- 
tilled  for  ready  review)  as  described  in 
{  130.12(a)  (6)  of  the  regulations  published 
in  the  PSDntAi,  Registbi  of  May  8.  1970  (35 
PJl.  7260).  Carefully  conducted  and  docu- 
mented clinical  studies  obtained  under  un- 
contrtdled  or  partlaUy  controlled  situations 
are  not  acceptable  as  the  sole  support  of 
claims,  but  such  studies  may  be  considered 
cm  their  merits  for  corroborative  support  of 
efficacy  and  evidence  of  safety. 

Data  submitted  in  response  to  this  an- 
nouncement will  be  reviewed,  together  with 
the  Academy's  evaluation  by  appropriate 
outside  experts  and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. Upon  completion  of  this  re- 
view,  the  Administration  will  publish  in  the 
Pkderal  Rrcisna  its  findings  and  whether 
or  not  additional  supporting  data  will  be 
required. 

A  copy  of  the  Academy's  report  has  been 
furnished  to  Dormln,  Inc.  Communications 
forwarded  in  response  to  this  announce- 
ment  should  be  Identified  with  the  refer- 
ence number  DESI  7659.  directed  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  appropriate  office  listed  be- 
low, and  addressed  to  the  Pood  and  Dnur 
Administration.  6600  Fishers  Lane  Bock- 
ville,  Maryland  20852: 

Requests  for  Academy's  report:  Drug  Effi- 
cacy Study  Information  Control  (BD-67) 
Bureau  of  Drugs. 
Data  and  all  other  communications-  Drug 
Mcacy  Study  Implementation  Project 
Office  (BD-60).  "^ 

This  notice  U  Issued  piusuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (sees.  502,  605,  62  Stat  1060-53 
as  amended;  21  U.S.O.  362,  868)  and  under 
the  authority  delegated  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Food  and  Drugs  (21  CPR  2.120) 
Dated:  July  21,  1071. 

CHAaLss  C.  Edwakos, 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs 
[F.R.  Doc.  71-10028  PUed  7-30-71;  8:45  am] 

"TAKK    NTTOL   .   .   .  AND    BK    IXAOT    TO    TACKU 
PAXXS  Ur  THX  MOamNG" 

Even  though  it  has  taken  nearly  a 
decade  for  action  of  this  nature  to  be 
undertaken  as  regards  "OTC"  formula- 
tions or  ingredients  cleared  for  safety 
prior  to  1962  but  never  subjected  to  the 
efficacy  test  under  the  1962  act.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  begim  to  look  critically  at 
the  claims  for  these  products. 

Assuming  that  some  or  all  of  the  prep- 
arations listed  in  the  notice— Including 
such  highly  advertised  products  such  as 
Compoz.  Nytol.  Sleep-Eze,  Sommlnex, 
Excedrln  P.M.,  and  so  forth— can  now 
demonstrate  that  they  are  effective  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  being 
promoted  and  sold,  a  very  big  question 
still  remains  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  products  are  advertised. 

Do  they  encourage,  or  trap,  people  Into 
becoming  habituated  in  the  use  of  sleep- 
inducing  products  which  perhaps  then 
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turn  out  to  be  less  effective  in  the  in- 
dividual case  as  time  goes  on,  thereby 
leading  to  eventual  requirement  for,  and 
dependence  upon,  barbiturates? 

This  issue  was  called  to  my  attention 
some  time  ago  by  a  constituent  who  ad- 
vised me  that  he  had  been  using  some  of 
the  over-the-counter  sleeping  aids  which 
bad  gradually  lost  their  effectiveness. 
Once  his  dependency  was  established, 
however,  he  said  he  then  went  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  for 
help,  and  was  prescribed  stronger  medi- 
cation— 

But  I  had  to  keep  steadily  Increasing  them 
untU  I  couldn't  sleep  at  all— Jiist  lay  there 
m  bed  feeling  intoxicated,  then  try  to  work 
in  the  morning.  I  lost  my  Job.  most  of  my 
possessions,  my  self  respect,  and  stlU  1 
couldn't  sleep  properly.  So  I  wish  you  could 
force  these  companies  to  take  all  their  sleep- 
ing pill  and  pep  pill  commercials  off  the  TV 
Those  pills  are  much  worse  to  the  moral  fiber 
of  the  country  than  cigarets  could  ever  be. 

This  man  was  prompted  to  write  to  me 
by  a  Nytol  commercial  showing,  he  said: 

Two  girls  in  their  first  night  in  Parts.  The 
blond  girl  Is  nervous  and  anxious  about  see- 
ing the  sights  In  the  morning.  She  says  she 
can't  sleep.  Her  girUriend  then  gives  her 
a  Nytol  and  assures  her  she  will  sleep  like 
a  baby  and  be  ready  to  tackle  Parts  in  the 
morning. 

DOES    THE    AOVEBTTSING     LEAD    TO    RABTrTTATION 
AND   DKPENDBlfCST 

He  added: 

My  concern  about  this  commercial  is  that 
It  is  an  open  invitation  to  kids  to  start  taking 
drugs.  I  am  a  veteran  and  am  imder  a  doc- 
tor's care  right  now.  The  only  way  I  can  sleep 
U  take  large  doses  of  Seconal  and  Ubrtum. 
You  government  people  finally  got  the  clg- 
aret  commercials  off  the  air.  In  my  opinion, 
dgaret  commercials  were  a  little  part  of  the 
problem  of  our  over-drugged,  over-stimulated 
society.  So  it  takes  20  years  and  a  risk  of 
lung  cancer.  But  the  sleeping  pills  and  tran- 
quilizers can  ruin  your  life  in  a  few  short 
months.  I  know  from  first-hand  knowledge. 

One  individuars  experience  with  a 
product  advertised  on  television  is  hardly 
a  basis  for  seeking  legislation  to  prohibit 
such  advertising,  but  the  point  my  con- 
stituent raised  about  the  potential  dan- 
gers of  habituation  and  overdependence 
on  these  drugs,  leading  eventually  to  bar- 
biturate addiction,  seemed  to  me  to  be 
worth  pursuing,  and  I  wrote  to  Commis- 
sioner Edwards  early  this  year  asking  a 
series  of  questions  on  this  issue.  I  asked 
if  there  was  any  indication  of  harmful 
effects  from  Nytol,  Somlnex,  and  simi- 
lar products  if  used  to  excess,  and  also 
whether  the  man  who  had  written  to  me 
had  expressed  a  valid  fear  when  he  said 
that  by  providing  perhaps  some  tempo- 
rary or  moderate  relief  from  Insomnia 
they  may  lead  the  user  to  become  depend- 
ent upon  ever  heavier  doses  and  perhaps 
into  eventual  dependence  upon  barbitu- 
rates. 

«EPLT  raoM  rooD  and  dbtto  adionistbatidit 
The  following  reply  from  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  will  be  of  interest, 
I  am  sure,  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 
The  enclosures  referred  to  in  the  letter, 
not  Included  here,  consisted  of  variooB 
pamphlets  distributed  by  PDA  warning 
against  drug  abuse,  drug  habituation, 
and  drug  dependence : 
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Pood  amd  Dbuo  AoiomsTBATioN, 

Roelcvme.  Md. 
Hon.  Leonob  K.  Suixivan, 
House  of  Bepreaentativet, 
Wathinffton,  D.O. 

DxAB  Mas.  Sttujvam:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  January  14,  1071  letter  about  Nytol  and 
Somlnex. 

According  to  their  labels,  these  prepara- 
tions both  contain  the  active  ingredients 
metbapyrillne  hydrochloride  and  aallcyla- 
mide;  Somlnex  contains,  in  addition,  scopol- 
amine aminoxide  hydrobromlde. 

Several  preparations  of  this  type,  offered  as 
an  aid  in  sleeping,  have  been  marketed  for 
years  and  have  a  large  volume  of  sales.  Al- 
though we  have  had  an  occasional  report  of 
individual  adverse  reaction  to  this  type  of 
product,  we  do  not  at  this  time  have  reason 
to  believe  they  will  generally  cause  significant 
adverse  effects  when  taken  according  to  di- 
rections. 

We  do,  however,  have  serious  reservations 
about  some  of  the  media  advertising  for  these 
preparations.  However,  our  Jurisdiction  Is  re- 
stricted to  prescription-drug  advertising;  the 
advertising  of  nonprescription  dj^gs  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  subject  of  habit-forming  potential  is 
a  c:»nplex  one.  We  know  that  some  people 
may  become  habituated  to  Just  about  any- 
thing. Including  aspirin  tablets.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  people  resort  to  nighttime  se- 
dation and  never  become  habituated.  There- 
fore, narcotics  aside,  as  much  depends  on  the 
personality  of  the  patient  and  his  environ- 
ment as  on  the  nature  of  the  sedative  or 
other  medication  being  talcen. 

We  do  not  believe  it  can  be  denied  that 
people  who  habitually  take  any  nighttime 
sedation  to  help  them  sleep  are  potentially 
capable  of  resorting  to  stronger  depressants. 
Fear  of  this  leading  to  habituation  is  vaUd. 
but  it  is  a  fear  that  could  be  applied  to  any 
drug,  even  though  perhaps  more  partlcularty 
to  depressant  drugs. 

Your  constituent  may  find  helpful  the 
enclosed  question  and  answer  booklet  on 
drug  abuse;  drug  habituation  and  depend- 
ence are  discussed.  We  are  also  enclosing  a 
leaflet  on  sedatives. 

We  hope  our  comments  and  the  enclo- 
sures will  prove  helpfiil.  Please  let  us  know 
If  there  is  any  additional  assistance  we  can 
provide. 

Sincerely  yours. 

M.  J.  Rtak, 

Director, 
Office  0/  Legislative  Services. 

ARTICLB   BY    MOBTON    MINTZ   U*   THB 
WASHINGTON    POST 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  an  article  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  reporting  on  the  action 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
over  the  weekend  to  inquire  into  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  over-the-counter  prepara- 
tions sold  for  the  relief  of  insomnia  and 
the  inducement  of  sleep.  This  article  is 
by  the  Post's  prize-winning  consumer  re- 
porter, Morton  Mintz,  formerly  a  St. 
Louis  newspaperman,  whose  articles 
about  thalidomide  in  1962  probably  had 
more  to  do  than  any  other  single  factor 
in  the  passage  of  the  landmark 
Kefauver-Harrls  Act. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  a,  1071] 
PDA  Woj;,  Pbobe  Claims  Made  rva 
Tbanquiuzeb  Pilxa 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 
The  Pood  and  Drug  Admlnlstratton  la  tak- 
ing formal  action  today  to  assure  at  some 
time  in  the  indefinite  future,  that  non-pre- 
scrlptlon  sleeping  aids  are  safe  and  meet  tb* 
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claims  of  efficacy  made  by  their  manu- 
facturers. 

The  action,  annotmced  in  the  Federal 
Register,  affects  all  of  the  numerous  over- 
the-counter  (OTC)  preparations  that  con- 
tain an  antihlstaimne  called  methapyrilene 

including  such  widely  advertised  ones  aa 
Compoa,  Mr.  Sleep,  Neo-Nyte,  Nytol,  Sleep- 
Eae,  Somlnex,  Bxcedrtn  P.M.  and  Dormln. 

The  FDA  is  giving  manxifacturers  180  days 
to  submit  "the  beet  avaUable  evidence"  of 
safety  and  effectiveness  derived  from  "ade- 
quate and  well-controUed  mvesrtigatlons." 

The  agency  then  wUl  review  the  evidence 
along  with  earlier  studies  that  were  sub- 
mitted a  few  years  ago  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council  for  evaluation  by  FDA  scientists  and 
"appropriate  outside  experts." 
^e  FDA  wUl  pubUah  its  findings  and  a 
decision  whether  to  require  additional  sun- 
porting  data.  *^ 

Whether  this  process  eventuaUy  may  lead 
to  an  effort  to  require  a  drastic  tonlng-down 
of  claims  made  for  tbe  products  was  left 
vague. 

Today's  H>A  action  Is  based  on  an  NA8- 
NRC  report  that  found  Dormln  to  be  "prob- 
ably effective"  as  an  aid  in  the  reUef  of 
Insomnia  and  in  the  Inducement  of  sleep, 
but  on  the  basis  of  studies  made  at  least 
eight  years  ago. 

On  July  21,  however,  PDA  Commissioner 
Chsj-les  C.  Edwards  said  that  these  studies, 
whUe  warranting  the  NAS-NRC  rating,  wera 
Inadequate.  ^^ 

"The  effectiveness  of  two  tablets  or  a  60- 
nuuigram  doee  of  methapyrilene  hydrochlo- 
ride in  promoting  and  maintaining  sleep  has 
been  noted  in  only  two  studies  in  the  pub- 
Ushed  literature,  both  before  1063,"  he  testt- 
fled  at  a  hearing  of  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson's 
Monopoly  Subcommittee. 

"Since  that  time  the  study  of  sleep  and 
or  sleep-producing  drugs  has  improved  con- 
■Iderably,"  Edwards  continued. 

••Thrt«  weU-known  Inveetigators.  In  can- 
fully  oontitjUed  studies  during  the  paat  rtw 

KTn,  JS:^'°''**'  1.  no  mo«,  effective 

Edwwds  commended  to  the  subcommit- 
tee a  study  by  Dr.  Karl  Rlckels.  a  Univerrtty 
of  PennsylvanU  peychlatilst.  as  "one  of  the 

^Ti'   °l   ^^^SL^^*   °^f   well-contit)Ued 
evaluation  of  OTC  sedatives  " 

Rlckels,  testifying  the  next  day.  told  of  a 
cUntoU  trial  of  Compos,  claimed  to  be  tiie 
^gwt-selUng  OTC  sedative  for  temporary 
relief  Of  nervous  tension.  Each  tablet  con- 
tains 16  mgs.  of  methapyruene  (compared 
^th  25  in  Domln).  10  mgs.  and  another 
antihistamine,  pyrilamine,  and  small  dosasea 
of  two  other  Ingredlente. 

RlckeU  said  the  study,  funded  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  showed- 

That  neither  Compos— "the  prototype  of  a 
group  of  OTC  tranquiliwrs"— nor  aspirin 
was  more  efficacious  in  patients  than  a  plaoe- 
bo. 

That  neither  Compoz  nor  aaplrtn  was  aa 
effective  as  Librium,  a  prescription  drug  In 
reducing  nervous  tension. 

That  more  side  effects,  none  coosidered  se- 
rious, were  reported  for  Compoa  (16)  than 
for  Librium  (16).  aaplrtn  (6)  or  a  placebo 

One  of  the  Ingredienta  of  Compoe  and  nu- 
merous similar  OTC  preparations  Is  scopola- 
mine. Rlckels  cautioned  that  medications 
containing  that  substance  cause  such  effects 
as  blurred  vision  and  Increased  urinary  re- 
tention, and  have  a  potential— with  higher 
dosages  and  prolonged  uae— of  producing 
mental  oonfusioo.  ezclt«nent  and  delirium. 
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DICK  BOBBINS:  THE  LAST  OF 
THE  GIANTS 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OV   KAJWia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPREBENTATIVBS 

Monday.  August  2,  1971 

Ux.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Richard 
W.  Robbins.  a  distinguished  Kansan  who 
became  first  president  of  Transconti- 
nental and  Western  Airlines,  today 
known  as  Trans  World  Airlines,  died 
suddenly  on  June  29.  1971.  It  was  more 
than  35  years  ago  that  he  had  left  a  suc- 
cessful business  career  in  the  growing 
aviation  field  to  return  to  Kansas  where 
he,  along  with  his  sons  and  nephews,  de- 
veloped a  successful  livestock  and  cattle 
business.  He  made  his  home  in  Pratt, 
Kans. 

Mr.  Robbins  believed  in  speaking  out 
on  governmental  issues;  and  he  often 
took  pen  in  hand  to  express  his  views  to 
elected  officials  in  Topeka  and  Washing- 
ton. His  voice  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us 
who  knew  him  and  respected  his  opin- 
ions. 

W.  L.  White,  editor  of  the  Emporia 
Oazette,  asked  a  longtime  personal  friend 
Bxxd  associate  of  Mr.  Robbins,  Mr.  Harold 
P.  Trusler  of  Emporia,  to  write  an  edi- 
torial eulogizing  his  friend — Dick  Rob- 
bins. It  is  appropriately  entitled.  "Dick 
Robbins :  The  Last  of  the  Oiants." 

I  Include  the  following  excerpts  in  the 
RxcoRc  from  that  editorial: 
[Ftxun  the  BmporU  Oawtto.  Jtdy  la.  1971] 
Dicx  RoBwya:  Thx  Last  op  trx  Qiamtb 
When  Olidner  Crafoot  called  to  tell  me 
of  Richard  Robbins'  death,  my  first  and  con- 
tinuing reaction  was  "the  Last  of  the  Oiants 
Is  gone."  For  Dldc  was  a  Olant  tntellaetiuUIy, 
ethically,  flnanclany  and  socially.  He  had  no 
faoade  or  front  dressing;  be  needed  none. 
He  was  genuinely  Interested  In  every  penon 
and  In  every  problem.  He  never  contradicted 
anyone.  If  told  some  preposterous  story,  he 
merely  replied,  "It  could  be." 

Bom  In  southwestern  Kansas,  he  was  sent 
to  live  with  an  aunt  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  a 
boy  to  attend  the  Hartford  High  School.  At 
that  time  this  school  was  ranked  with  the 
Ivy  prep  schools  of  New  England.  Latin, 
mathematics,  English  and  even  Greek  .  .  . 
Upon  graduation  he  entered  Tale  from  wbleb 
be  graduated  in  191S. 

He  spent  some  time  at  Oamegle  Tech.  How 
much  I  don't  know. 

Somehow  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
MeUons.  the  DuPonts,  and  the  General  Mo- 
tors crowd.  Some  or  all  of  them  must  have 
financed  the  organization  of  Trans  Weatem 
Airways  In  the  late  isao'a.  Dick  served  as 
President  of  T.WJk.  from  1831  to  1936. 

It  was  during  his  presidency  that  President 
Boosevelt  cancelled  the  fdr  mall  contracts 
between  the  government  and  the  private  air 
lines.  He  decreed  that  the  Army  Air  Corps 
should  fly  the  mall.  The  training  for  flying  a 
bomber  under  most  favorable  conditions  and 
tbe  training  for  flying  paasengw  pUnes  re- 
gardless of  weather,  apparently  were  quite 
different.  At  any  rate,  the  losses  of  pilots  and 
planes  by  the  Army  Air  corps  were  so  great 
and  so  constant  that  the  plan  soon  was  aban- 
doned and  the  contracts  were  reopened  with 
the  private  carriers. 

During  one  of  his  campaigns  President 
Boosevelt  made  an  ImpanslnnMl  radio  addzwa 
expressing  bis  sympathy  for  the  "forgotten 
man."  In  depression  times  It  was  moat  ef- 
fective politics.  Pundits  gave  Boosevelt  great 
credit  for  creating  the  phraM. 
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Not  so,  said  Dick.  That  is  tbe  phrase  of 
William  Graham  Sumner.  Sunmer  was  the 
very  great  professor  of  the  Science  of  Society 
at  Tale  long  before  Dick's  time. 

I  am  able  to  report  that  Dick  was  correct. 
Simmer  \ised  the  "Forgotten  Man"  as  the 
subject  of  a  lecture  before  the  Brooklyn  His- 
torical Society  on  Jan.  30th,  1883  (Essays  of 
WUllam  Graham  Sumner.  Volume  I.  Pag* 
467). 

Sumner's  example  went  something  like 
this:  Do-gooders  A  and  B  have  a  meeting,  and 
contrive  to  do  something  for  downtrodden  D. 
And  C  pays  for  it.  C  is  the  forgotten  man. 
Quite  differently  than  the  way  Roosevelt  used 
It.  Dick  would  chuckle. 

After  his  TWA  days  Dick  returned  to  Kan- 
sas, where  his  heart  remained  ever  after.  He 
maintained  his  eastern  contacts  and  was  fre- 
quently in  Chicago  and  New  Tork. 

In  1941  he  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
Santa  Fe  and  continued  In  that  position  until 
he  retired  In  1967  at  the  age  of  76.  I  suspect 
they  must  have  changed  the  by-laws  to  per- 
mit him  to  remain  on  the  board  at  that  age. 
But  In  addition  to  being  Immensely  popular 
with  all  the  Santa  Fe  crowd  he  happened  to 
own  more  stock  than  most  of  the  other 
directors  combined. 

During  the  20  years  before  his  death  In 
1951,  Lacy  Haynes  was  unquestionably  the 
most  powerfvU  political  force  In  Kansas.  He 
had  a  secure  base  as  Kan.sas  Manager  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  but  he  also  had  the  faculty 
for  making  friends  and  knowing  which  ones 
would  make  good  elected  officials  and  also 
who  could  be  elected.  Mr.  Haynes  and  Mr. 
Bobbins  became  close  friends.  Dick  was  a 
Western  Kansas  man.  Circulation  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  did  not  extend  much  west 
of  Emporia  so  the  combination  of  the  two 
was  perfect,  at  least  mathematically.  Dick 
Robbins  never  ran  for  public  office  (nor  did 
Mr.  Haynes).  They  were  In  politics  for  the 
Joy  of  It  and  both  had  the  confidence  of  all 
the  political  figures  worthy  of  menUon.  This 
did  not  prevent  Dick,  in  1962,  from  support- 
ing Robert  Taft,  his  Tale  friend.  Instead  of 
Dwlght  Elsenhower,  a  feUow  Kansan.  But.  of 
course,  the  Taft  movement  In  Kansas  was 
quickly  smothered. 

In  1964  Dick  furnished  the  balance  of 
power  which  elected  Sam  Melllnger  as  Re- 
publican National  Committeeman.  And  after 
Sam's  untimely  death  In  1966,  Dick  used  all 
his  Influence  for  the  election  of  Jerenne 
Mllllnger  as  RepubUcan  National  Conunlttee- 
woman.  Dick  had  high  regard  for  the  Mel- 
Ungers. 

Some  five  years  ago  the  Davy  Evanses,  J.  L. 
Morgans  and  Truslers  were  In  New  Tork  to- 
gether. Dick  Robbins  chanced  to  be  there  at 
the  same  time.  Among  other  rallies  he  took 
us  to  the  University  Club  for  a  limcheon. 
During  his  T.W.A.  days,  Dick's  flrst  assistant 
was  Charles  Lindbergh  and  they  both  stayed 
at  the  University  Club  Mr.  Lindbergh  was  a 
national  hero  and  so  many  people  wished  to 
shake  his  hcmd  that  Dick  said  It  was  hard  to 
find  time  for  dinner  together. 

Dick  seldom  missed  a  Republican  National 
Convention.  Others  have  written  about  his 
political  power.  And  also  about  his  Immense 
land,  cattle,  and  securities  operations.  So  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  touch  on  them. 

I  might  add  a  recollection  which  rather 
Illustrates  Dick's  innate  modesty.  George 
Davis  of  Kansas  city  was  one  of  the  Impor- 
tant directors  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
He  also  owned  a  great  deal  of  land  In  Chase, 
Morris  and  Wabaunsee  counties.  After  Mr. 
Davis'  death,  the  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  called  Dick  and  asked  him  to  be 
a  director  of  the  bank,  to  take  George  Davis' 
place.  Dick  replied,  "I  wUl  be  flattered  to  alt 
on  the  Board,  but  I  doubt  I  can  take  George 
Davis's  place." 

In  April  of  1967  Dick  had  the  good  fortune 
to  marry  the  very  charming  Mrs.  VlrgU  Teet- 
er, widow  of  a  Hutchinson  banker  and  long 
family  friend.  I  think  the  remaining  four 
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years  of  bis  life  was  among  his  most  happy 
ones. — Harold  Parsons  Tnuler. 


FEDERAL  STRIP  MINE  LAW 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2.  1971 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  test  of  a 
great  legislature  is  its  ability  to  resolve 
conflicting  Interests  with  Justice  to  an 
sides.  The  destruction  of  land  caused  by 
coal  strip  mining  confronts  the  Congnm 
with  the  most  difficult  of  decisions.  We 
must  have  power  to  serve  our  homes  and 
to  fuel  a  growing  economy,  but  we  have 
a  pressing  obligation  to  preserve  the 
beauty  and  productivity  of  our  land  for 
ourselves  and  future  generations.  We 
need  a  strip  mining  law  which  vrill  treat 
these  opposing  Interests  f tdrly. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  which  gives  a  brief, 
astute  analysis  of  our  task.  The  editorial 
reads  as  follows: 

Fkdkral  S-nxp  Mike  Law 
The  f  aUvure  of  most  states  to  protect  them- 
selves against  coal  strippers  Is  putting  new 
pressure  on  Congress  either  to  ban  strip  min- 
ing altogether  or  to  pass  a  tough  reclamation 
law — like  the  one  In  Pennsylvania — requiring 
strip  miners  to  restore  the  land  after  the 
digging  Is  done. 

Three  major  strip  mining  bills  are  before 
Congress.  And  even  states  that  traditionally 
have  catered  to  the  mining  Interests  are  Im- 
posing new  restrictions  on  coal  stripping. 

The  reason  is  that  the  rising  clamor  for 
coal-flred  electrical  power  Is  clashing  head- 
on  with  the  crusade  to  save  the  nation's  nat- 
ural resources. 

Nearly  half  the  states  have  surface  mining 
laws  of  one  type  or  another,  but  with  ran 
exceptions  these  laws  are  too  weak  or  too 
loosely  enforced  to  prevent  widespread  devas- 
tation. 

The  damage  to  land  and  water  caused  by 
savage  mining  practices  Is  even  worse  than  It 
was  eight  years  ago  when  Harry  M.  CaudlU 
described  the  rtq>e  of  Appalachla  by  the  coal 
companies  In  "Night  Comes  to  the  Cumber- 
lands." 

For  one  thing,  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  coal  now  comes  fnxn  strip  mines, 
compared  to  30  per  cent  In  the  mld-19608. 

To  ban  strip  mining  outright,  as  Rep.  Ken 
Hechler  (D-W.  Va.)  suggests,  simply  would 
create  an  electric  power  shortage  and  put 
thousands  of  miners  out  of  work.  It  also 
would  force  more  men  Into  dangeroiis  deep- 
shaft  mining  to  meet  the  d«nand  for  oosL 

Tet  the  Hechler  bill — ^whlch  would  outlaw 
all  coal  stripping  In  six  months — has  sup- 
port in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  Nixon  Administration,  meanwhile,  is 
promoting  a  less  drastic  bill  that  would  taro» 
estates  to  set  minimum  strip  mine  reclama- 
tlon  standards  within  two  years  or  accept 
federal  intervention. 

More  direct  Is  a  proposal  by  Rep.  Wayne  L 
Hays  (D-Ohlo)  who  wants  to  set  up  a  three- 
member  federal  Strip  Mine  Reclamation 
Commission  with  the  power  to  Issue  licenses, 
collect  bonds,  fees  and  fines  and  require 
strippers  to  backfill  and  beautify  ravaged 
land. 

This  Is  the  approcKh  used  In  Pennsylvania 
since  1963.  It  works — If  It's  properly  enforced. 
And  there  Is  no  reason  why  It  couldnt  be 
applied  to  aU  states  by  federal  Uw. 
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SHOOTING  OF  EAQLBS  FROM  HELI- 
COPTERS IB  TTiTiROAL.  UNffl>ORTS- 
BAANLIKE 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNmD  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  shocked  and  dismayed  to  learn 
yesterday  of  the  outrageous  shooting  of 
nearly  500  rare  bald  and  golden  eagles 
from  aircraft  over  ranches  in  Wyoming 
and  Colorado. 

Yesterday,  in  hearings  before  the 
Senate  EInvironmental  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  .  a  helicopter  pilot  named  James 
O.  Vogan  testified  that  he  had  person- 
ally piloted  fiights  during  which  eagles, 
coyotes,  foxes,  bobcats,  and  other  ani- 
mals were  killed. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  19,  1971.  I 
introduced  S.  1563,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  to  provide 
a  criminal  penalty  for  shooting  at  cer- 
tain birds,  fish,  and  other  animals,  fnHn 
an  aircraft.  An  Identical  bill  in  the 
House,  H.R.  5060,  Introduced  by  my 
Pennsylvania  colleague.  John  P.  Saylor, 
passed  the  House  on  May  17.  Although 
shooting  eagles  is  prohibited  under  Fed- 
eral law,  other  animals,  fish,  and  birds 
are  not  so  protected. 

This  cruel  and  unsportsmanlike  activ- 
ity must  be  stopped.  I  call  upon  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  appropriate 
State  agencies  to  prosecute  those  guilty 
of  these  killings  to  the  full  extent  pos- 
sible under  existing  laws,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  quickly  on  my  legislation 
in  order  to  prevent  future  needless 
shooting  of  wildlife. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
morning's  article  in  the  Wa^ilngton 
Post,  describing  the  hearings,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

FiVK    HXTNSBKD    EAOLKS    SLAIM    FBOM    COFTXSS, 

Hnx  Told;  UmrsD  Statis  Vows  Psosbcu- 
noN 

(By  Elsie  CSarper) 

A  helloopter  pilot  told  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee yesterday  that  nearly  600  rare  bald  and 
golden  eagles  were  gunned  down  In  flights 
last  winter  over  ranches  In  Wyoming  and 
Colorado. 

James  O.  Vogan  testified  that  he  ferried 
sharpshooters  on  the  flights  but  never  shot 
say  of  the  eagles  himself.  Sheep  rancbets 
paid  $30  a  day  or  from  $10  to  $35  an  eagle 
but  some  of  the  himters  were  not  paid  and 
shot  the  eagles  Just  for  the  aport,  according 
to  the  testimony. 

The  ranchers  ostensibly  paid  to  have  tbe 
eagles  killed  to  protect  Uveetock. 

The  Interior  Department  said  that  federal 
officials  are  now  In  Wyoming  with  subpoenas 
to  seize  the  records  of  the  eagle  kills  and  are 
searching  for  a  mass  grave  lAere  the  car- 
casses were  buried. 

Expressing  "complete  dismay  and  personal 
outrage,"  Intoior  Secretary  Bogen  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton later  Issued  a  statement  declaring  that 
Interior  wUl  "take  aU  possible  steps  to  eilm- 
InaUy  prosecute  those  found  responsible  for 
the  aUeged  sUughter  of  these  regal  Mrds." 

Appearing  before  the  subcommittee.  Assist- 
ant Interior  Secretary  Nathaniel  P.  B«ed 
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caUed  the  killings  a  '^aOloua,  deUberate 
defiance  of  federal  and  state  law." 

The  baid  and  golden  eagles  are  protected 
by  federal  law.  Both  species  are  threatened 
with  extinction. 

Interior  estimates  that  there  may  be  two 
to  three  thousand  bald  eagles  and  up  to 
15,000  golden  eagles  In  the  lower  48  states, 
with  more  In  Alaska. 

Vogan,  who  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Envlroimiental  Appropriations  Subconunlt- 
tee,  refused  to  testify  when  the  hearing 
opened,  citing  the  Fifth  Amendment  pro- 
tection against  self-incrimination.  But  he 
opened  up  after  subcommittee  chairman 
Gale  McGee  (D-Wyo.)  read  an  order  Issued 
by  a  Federal  court  In  Wyoming  granting  Vo- 
gan Immunity. 

McGee  said  that  Vogan  called  him  several 
days  ago  to  say  that  the  poisoning  deaths 
of  23  eagles  near  Casper.  Wyo.,  that  the  sub- 
committee Investigated  last  June  was  minor 
compared  with  what  he  saw  while  operating 
a  helicopter  for  the  Buffalo  Flying  Service, 
Buffalo,  Wyo. 

"We  had  a  regular  haystack  of  these  eagles 
when  we  flrst  started  bringing  them  In," 
the  48-year-oId  pila<t  said  yesterday.  At  one 
time  last  November,  he  said,  more  than  65 
dead  eagles  were  piled  up  at  the  Bolton 
Ranch,  owned  by  Herman  Werner,  at  Raw- 
Uns,  Wyo.,  and  that  Wyoming  game  and  fish 
wardens  saw  them  there  but  did  nothing. 
After  that,  he  said,  he  was  Instructed  to 
stack  the  dead  eagles  In  a  sheep-shearing 
shed  and  later  the  carcasses  were  burled. 

PSEDATOBS  HtTNTKD 

Vogan  said  that  he  piloted  aircraft  hunt- 
ing eagles,  coyotes,  foxes,  bobcats,  and  other 
predators  on  13  ranches,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  flights  over  ranches  owned  by  Werner. 
In  one  filght  last  December,  he  testified,  33 
eagles  and  14  coyotes  were  killed  one  day 
and  34  eagles  and  13  coyotes  the  next  day 
all  on  Werner's  Bolton  Ranch. 

Killing  of  any  species  of  wildlife  from  air- 
craft Is  prohibited  by  law.  Eagles  can  be  shot 
only  under  a  special  permit  issued  by  the 
Interior  Department  on  the  certification  by 
a  governor  of  a  state  that  the  birds  are  kill- 
ing livestock.  Interior  has  not  Issued  any 
such  permits  since  1969. 

Vogan  said  that  Doyle  Vaughn,  manager 
of  the  Buffalo  Flying  Service,  told  the  shoot- 
ers he  had  a  permit  under  the  predator  con- 
trol program. 

SHOTCONS  USXD 

The  eagles  were  shot  while  roosting  or  In 
flight  with  13-gauge  shotguns.  The  helicop- 
ter would  retrieve  the  carcasses. 

Vogan  said  he  worked  for  Buffalo  from 
last  September  to  mid-February  of  this  year 
and  then  was  hired  by  Werner. 

In  the  Interior  Department  testimony. 
Reed  said  that  following  the  investigation 
of  tbe  poisoning  of  the  eagles  the  depart- 
ment learned  that  soma  ranchers  In  Wyo- 
ming and  Colorado  were  employing  pilots  and 
gunners  using  both  fixed-wing  aircraft  and 
helicopters  to  kill  eagles  and  coyotes.  He 
said  that  estimates  of  the  niunber  killed 
this  way  far  exceeds  those  poisoned  by  thal- 
lium. "If  these  figures  turn  out  to  be  ap- 
proximately accurate,"  Reed  said,  "they  are 
absolutely  sickening  statistics." 


GET  THE  GUNS  OFF  THE 
STREETS — n 


HON.  ABNER  J.  BfflKVA 

(V  XLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  pecvle. 
Including  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
have  found  it  difficult  to  understftnd  the 
need  for  stcvping  the  sale  and  manuf ac- 
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tore  of  handguns  In  this  country.  Th^ 
maintain  that  current  legislation  is  suf- 
ficient or  that  "guns  don't  kUl  people, 
people  kill  people."  But  the  crime  rate  la 
rising.  There  are  more  shootings  and 
more  armed  robberies.  And  the  handgun 
is  making  it  easy  for  the  criminal. 

Twenty-thousand  Americans  were  shot 
to  death  last  year,  200,000  people  were 
wounded  by  gunfire.  Since  1900,  the 
casualties  from  civilian  gunfire  have  ex- 
ceeded the  combined  total  of  military 
casualties  in  all  the  wars,  from  the 
Revoluti(»ci  to  Vietnam.  The  violence  will 
not  decrease  until  the  number  of  guns  de- 
creases. We  must  have  effective  gun  con- 
trol legislation  to  begin  to  solve  the 
problon. 

A  Washington,  D.C.,  television  station. 
WMAL,  has  been  broadcasting  a  series 
of  editorials  calling  for  gun  control.  A 
transcript  of  the  second  editorial  in  the 
series  foijows: 

Gums — n 

Get  the  guns  off  the  streets,  "nils  is 
another  In  the  editorial  series  pointing  out 
crimes  committed  with  the  aid  of  a  gun. 
Here  Is  a  typical  case  reported  to  the  D.O. 
Police:  A  Glen  Burnle  woman  stopped  for  a 
traffic  light  In  downtown  Washington,  at 
6th  and  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Northwest, 
11:30  pjn.  A  young  man  thrust  a  hand  gun 
through  the  open  window  of  the  car  Into  the 
face  of  the  driver.  The  woman,  an  employee 
of  Fort  Meade,  quickly  surrendered  h« 
pocketbook  at  the  gunman's  order.  For  the 
threat  of  murder,  the  holdup  man  got  $15. 
That  could  have  happened  to  anyone  driv- 
ing in  any  section  of  the  metropolitan  Wash- 
ington region.  It  could  happen  to  anyone 
iintU  Congress  acts  to  get  the  guns  off  the 
streets.  Only  the  involvement  of  dtlsens 
writing  their  legislators  wlU  cause  Con- 
gress to  act.  Each  day  we  will  suggest  a  dif- 
ferent member  of  Congress  that  you  can 
write  to  get  the  guns  off  the  streets.  For  ex- 
ample, U  you  live  in  Maryland  like  the  vic- 
tim of  the  robbery  mentioned  today,  writs 
Senator  Charles  MoC.  Mathlaa  Jr.,  UjS. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  Tell  him  you  want 
to  get  the  guns  off  the  streets. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF 
LADDONIA,  MO. 


HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  iCBSousi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVXB 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  centennial  of  Laddonia.  Mo., 
in  my  congressional  district,  and  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  congratulaticHis  to  the 
citizens  of  Laddonia  on  this  significant 
event  and  to  share  a  ^impse  of  the  his- 
tory and  people  of  Laddonia  prepared  by 
one  of  its  most  prominent  citizens.  Judge 
J.  Gordon  Pasley: 
CnrncmnAi.  Oblkbbation  or  LADOomA,  Mo. 

Laddonia,  Mo. — ^TlM  boyhood  boms  of  Oom- 
gresslonal  Medal  of  Honor  Bedplent  aamusl 
G.  Fuqua  is  observing  Its  Centennial  wiUi 
eight  days  of  celebration  beginning  August 
7  and  continuing  through  August  14,  1971. 
Betlred  Rear  Admiral  Fuqua  was  bcm  tn 
the  Laddonia  oommimlty  and  graduatad 
from  laddonia  High  School  before  sntsdnc 
a  career  which  would  see  him  to  the  ranking 
surviving  officer  on  board  the  VJSJ.  Arisona 
In  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941.  Ad- 
miral Fuqua  vrlll  be  In  Ladd<nla  dtirtng 
CezKtennlal  Week  and  August  14  has  bean 
designated  as  "Admiral  Fuqua  Day." 
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OUmt  fuaoaa  T^WwUni  Ineltule  Lloyd 
Uonj  and  Boy  Jtulaon  Snell.  Uoyd  Uorey 
WM  bom  in  T^rtrtnnla  and  gndoAted  from 
LMldanla  Blgb  School.  H«  bscuM  a  nation- 
ally pramlnsnt  oipart  In  tba  flald  a<  oolleg* 
and  unlT«nlty  flnaiw,  a*  OomptroUor  of  tba 
X7nlT«ntty  of  QUnoU.  Moray  was  Praaldent 
of  the  UnlTonity  of  nUnoU  and,  following 
tba  "Hodc*  Soandal",  ba  vaa  appolntad 
State  Auditor  of  ZUlDOta.  ICoray  and  bis  wife 
aobteved  at  least  seml-profesalonAl  status  as 
musicians  In  Urbana,  Qllnots. 

Boy  Juds(»i  Snail  was  bom  In  TiM4imla 
He  was  a  noted  radio  leoturar  and  aotbor  ot 
adventOTC  books  for  boys.  Between  1B10  and 
194S,  Snell  wrote  at  least  one  book  per  year 
and  altogether  wrote  over  70  books.  A  dis- 
play of  Snell's  books  la  on  exhibit  In  the 
T^rildonla  library  as  a  part  of  the  Centennial 
festlTttlee. 

Laddonla'8  only  woman  mayor,  Un.  AUoe 
ICoas  Perrls  was  promlneat  In  Demoeratlo 
poimos.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  speak 
trom  the  platform  ot  a  Oemooratle  National 
ConTentfam. 

Oraln  has  always  been  Important  In  Lad- 
donlali  history.  ^ 

The  home  offloe  of  Slater  and  ]\>wles  Eleva- 
tors, Ulssourl  Agricultural  Bnterprlsss  (largs 
grain  trucks) .  and  Fowlea  Kleyaton  U  located 
on  nont  Street  In  Laddonla.  Slater  and 
Fowlee'  Laddonla  elevator  has  the  largest 
capacity  truck  scales  tn  Northeast  Missouri 
and  the  elevator  In  T.artrton>a  has  a  storage 
eH>scity  of  over  1,500,000  bushels. 

Beginning  30  years  ago  with  one  truck, 
Clyde  Brown  has  developed  Soil  Service  Into 
the  major  fertiliser  plant  In  the  area.  In 
addition  to  a  large  plant  in  Laddonla,  Soil 
Service  operates  another  plant  in  Mexico, 
Missouri. 

M.  F.  A.  has  a  large  grain  elevator  in  Lad- 
donla and  Agrieo  has  a  fertilizer  plant.  Rob- 
ert Schlemmer  and  Don  Bishop  run  livestock 
feed  grinding  services  for  area  farmers. 

The  home  olBce  of  Oulnn  Bnterprisee  is  in 
liSddonla.  These  uiterprises  consist  of  Lad- 
donla Lumbar  Company.  Oulnn  Mova-Homsa, 
and  Oulnn  Lumber  Con^tany.  One  major  fea- 
ture of  the  opmmtlon  is  a  large  house  build- 
ing company. 

Probably  the  most  diversified  busineesman 
in  Laddonla  U  Albert  Wataon.  Watson  does 
business  as  Laddonla  Oarment  Company  and 
also  owns  Value-Mart  Hardware,  Value  Mart 
Clothing,  and  the  local  laundrtnnat. 

Apparently  the  longest  continuously  op- 
erating business  In  Laddonla  is  the  Laddonla 
State  Bank.  Pounded  in  1B31  at  the  height 
of  the  depression  by  H.  P.  French,  it  con- 
tinues to  serve  the  Laddonla  area  imder  the 
presidency  of  Bdward  P.  French.  The  Lad- 
donla SUte  Bank  has  been  the  location  of 
two  mid -day  armed  robberies  in  the  last 
twenty  years. 

Kenneth  Oore  has  been  in  business  In  Lad- 
donla for  36  years.  He  first  called  his  busi- 
ness Oore's  Produce  and  now  calls  it  Oore's 
Insurance  and  Seed  Service. 

Kenneth  Shlnn,  owner  of  Shlnn  Drug  and 
Sundry  Store,  Is  another  long  time  busi- 
nessman In  Laddonla,  as  Is  Wilbur  Blenhoff, 
owner  of  Blenhoff  Insurance  and  Wilkey- 
Blenhoff  Funeral  Home.  John  and  Charles 
Heim  own  and  c^>erate  Helm  Equipment 
Company  where  they)  have  been  the  local 
Allis-Chalmers  dealer  for  ai  years.  Joe  Shaw 
is  the  local  barber.  OaUoway  and  Naysmith 
are  the  area  distributors  of  PhlUlpe  84 
products  and  also  operate  a  service  station 
and  car  wash.  Other  service  stations  are 
operated  by  Folta  and  Sons,  Kenny  Yoimg, 
and  Al  Mackey.  Ray  Lovelace  operates  the 
Shady  Rest  Motel  and  Service  StaUon.  Ray 
HamleU  is  the  local  UJFJi.  Insurance  Agent 
and  Hamlett  and  VlrgQ  Atkins  are  agents  for 
Farmers  Mutual  Hall  msuranoe  Company  of 
Missouri.  Richard  DeTlenne  builds  small  farm 
buildings.  Leland  Brexmeman  operates  a  ga- 
rage and  used  car  dealership.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roy  Woodruff  operate  the  Country  Kitchen 
Cafe.  The  local  grocery  store  Is  Motley's  ZGA 
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operated  by  Don  Motley.  William  H.  Robey, 
D.O.,  is  the  local  doctor. 

The  Laddonla  AthleUc  AssocUtlon  owns 
the  Laddonla  Ball  Park  and  sponsors  the  lo- 
cal Khoury  League  activities.  One  of  the  larg- 
est Fourth  of  July  Celebrations  in  Northeast 
Missouri  U  held  each  year  at  the  BaU  Park. 
laddonla  has  four  churches — B»ptiMt, 
Catholic,  Christian,  and  Frssbyterian.  It  Is 
a  part  of  Community  School  District  R-VI, 
with  the  schools  being  located  at  ScoU  Cor- 
ner, five  miles  south  of  Laddonla. 

A  new  post  office  was  dedicated  in  Lad> 
donla  In  1968.  Congressman  William  L.  Hun- 
gate  gave  the  principal  address  at  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies. 

The  Audrain  County  World  War  I  Memorial 
Building  Is  located  In  Laddonla. 

"nie  seoond  story  serves  as  the  Laddonla 
branch  of  the  Audrain  County  Library  and 
there  Is  a  public  meeting  room  on  the  lower 
floor. 

The  City  of  Laddonla  operates  the  water 
and  sewer  service.  Missouri  Power  and  Light 
Company  supplies  electricity  and  gas.  Mis- 
souri State  Telephone  Company  of  the  Oon- 
tinental  System  provides  telephone  service. 

Laddonla  was  founded  m  1871  by  Amoe 
Ladd.  Ladd  had  been  the  superintendent  of 
construction  for  the  Iowa  State  Pemtentlary 
In  Fort  Madison.  He  had  served  on  the  Fort 
Madison  Board  of  Aldenn«i  and  had  a  con- 
struction contract  on  the  Lee  County  Covirt- 
house  In  Fort  Madison.  He  operated  a  ferry 
boat  between  Port  Madison  and  Nauvoo,  the 
Mormon  stronghold. 

Amos  Ladd  was  Sheriff,  CoUector  of  Reve- 
nue, and  Treasurer  of  Audrain  County,  Mis- 
souri. He  was  Mayor  of  Blexico,  Missouri.  He 
was  an  Audrain  County  newspaperman. 
(His  son,  J.  Linn  Ladd  was  also  an  Audrain 
County  newspaperman  and  once  owned  the 
ifexioo  Ledger  and  VanOalia  Leader  at  the 
same  time.  Linn  Ladd  founded  the  Vandalia 
Leader  and  sold  the  Mextoo  Ledger  to  Col 
Robert  White,  grandfather  of  Robert  M. 
White,  n,  the  present  editor.) 

Amos  Ladd  was  a  major  dealer  In  Audrain 
County  real  estote.  Between  1869  and  1877, 
no  name  appears  as  often  in  Audrain  County 
transactions.  He  was  a  principal  landowner 
In  Ladd's  AddlUon  and  Ladd's  Extended  Ad- 
dition to  Mexico.  He  was  a  principal  land- 
owner In  early  Vandalia. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  society  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Amoe  Ladd.  It 
seems  like  bitter  irony  that  this  man  should 
lie  In  an  unmarked  grave  In  Klmwood  Ceme- 
tery in  Mexico. 

There  is  a  memorial  to  Amos  Ladd  in 
Audrain  County,  Misso\iri.  It  has  survived 
and  grown  during  the  past  100  years.  It  is 
UMldonla. 

This  year,  1971,  also  marks  the  centennial 
of  operation  for  one  of  the  raUroads  serving 
the  LaddonU  area.  The  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
souri River  Railroad  Company  was  chartered 
in  1859.  The  railroad  was  funded  by  local 
Initiatives.  When  completed  in  1871,  it 
brought  new  growth  and  development  to 
east-central  Missouri,  and  It  was  connected 
with  a  major  line,  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad,  which  agreed  to  operate  its  linea. 
The  railroad  was  reeponstble  for  creating 
cities  such  as  Laddonla,  Farber  and  Rush 
HiU.  It  also  made  Mexico,  Missouri,  a  hub 
city  of  east-central  Missouri  commerce 


INHERITANCE  TAX  REFORM 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuetday.  August  3.  1971 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  correct  8(»ne  Inequi- 
ties In  our  present  Federal  inheritance 
tax  system— inequities  which  are  hard 
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hitting  our  small  farms,  ranches,  and 
businesses.  Specifically,  I  propose  to  base 
the  amount  of  tax  not  on  the  estimated 
gross  value  of  the  estate,  but  on  the  basis 
of  its  earning  power. 

At  the  present  time,  the  tax  value  ot  an 
estate  is  based  cm  local  market  value.  In 
the  case  of  small  farms  and  ranches, 
however,  tliis  can  turn  out  to  be  grossly 
unfair. 

In  a  growing  number  of  instances,  the 
market  value  of  a  farm  or  ranch  is  being 
based  not  on  the  amount  the  farmer  or 
rancher  might  get  per  acre  were  he  to 
sell  his  land  to  another  farmer  or  ranch- 
er— but  is  based  on  the  amoimt  a  nearby 
land  q?eculator  pays  per  acre  for  land 
he  intends  to  develop  or  he  purchased  for 
tax  purposes. 

The  earning  powo*  of  a  small  farm  is 
often  small  compared  with  the  total  value 
of  the  property,  especially  when  specu- 
lative figures  are  used.  This  means  that 
without  a  substantial  source  of  outside 
income  it  is  often  impo^ble  to  pay  the 
staggering  inheritance  tax. 

And  the  alternatives  are  simple — the 
recipient  can  sell  the  property  or  he  can 
borrow  money  to  pay  the  taxes.  But  there 
may  be  no  speculators  around  when  he 
needs  to  sell — and  instances  are  com- 
mon where  the  tax  is  so  high  and  the 
earning  power  so  low  that  the  annual 
interest  on  a  loan  to  pay  the  taxes  would 
outstrip  the  earning  power  of  the  farm. 
I  do  not  think  a  family  should  be 
forced  to  sell  inherited  property  simply 
because  they  are  middle  or  lower  income 
and  cannot  pay  the  Federal  inheritance 
taxes.  Often  the  projperty  Is  already 
heavily  mortgaged  and  other  taxes  on 
ownership  of  property  eue  also  high. 

I  am  not  changing  the  tax  rate.  That 
would  still  be  in  effect.  But  It  would  not 
prohibit  a  middle  or  lower  Income  fam- 
ily from  inheriting  an  estate  because  it 
would  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
capital  the  property  brings  in. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  long-needed  proposal.  It  at- 
tempts to  correct  a  situation  which  was 
not  foreseen  but  which  can  be  corrected. 
I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  once 
agsdn  be  possible  for  famiUes  to  recrive 
what  should  be  theirs — particularly  with 
respect  to  our  small  farms,  our  small 
ranches,  and  our  small  businesses. 


THE  NEED  FOR  REVENUE  SHARING 
AND  WELFARE  REFORM 


HON.  HUGH  scon 

or   PIMNSTI.VAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  Denver,  Colo,  on  July  23, 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  of  New  York, 
made  a  compelling  case  for  immediate 
congresriogul  action  on  the  President's 
revenue-sharing  and  welfare  reform  pro- 
posals. I  commend  Oovemor  Rockefel- 
1^8  remarks  to  the  Senate  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  excerpts  from  them 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objectlan.  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows: 
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ftcsurB  or  RsnAaaw   bt   Gov.   Nxlson   A. 
BocKxmxxa  at  thx  RxruwacAN  National 
Ooiucrrrxx,  Dxnvks,  Colo..  July  23, 1971 
The  Preeldent   has  aooompUsbed  an   ex- 
traordinary amount  in  the  short  time  he  has 
Iwen  In  office. 

He  Is  bringing  to  an  end  the  long  war  which 
bas  torn  the  v«y  fiber  of  our  coxmtry  as 
asrer  before  In  history.  He  has  taken  a  bold 
■Bd  daring  Initiative  In  relation  to  mainland 
(jtjinm.  It  is  an  initiative  which  could  wrtl 
diange  the  course  of  history.  It  could  bring 
■bout  a  new  era  of  constructive  cooperation 
between  three  great  nations  who  up  to  now 
have  been  spending  such  a  large  percentage 
of  their  resources  for  military  purposes.  It  is 
a  long  and  difficult  course.  The  President 
needs  our  support. 

On  the  domestic  front  he  inherited  an- 
other problem — inflation  coupled  with  rising 
unemjAoyment.  and  the  actions  he  has  taken 
to  wind  down  and  end  the  war  have  an  In- 
evlUble  Impact  on  his  program  to  restore 
the  equlllbriimi  of  our  economy.  The  return 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  from  Viet- 
nam, the  sharp  reduction  in  defense  procure- 
ment and  the  cutback  In  the  space  program, 
together  with  the  cancellation  of  the  SST 
contracts  In  a  period  of  tight  money  have 
all  compounded  the  difficulty  In  achieving 
bis  goal  of  stopping  Inflation  and  increasing 
employment. 

But  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  two 
major  initiatives  which  the  President  has 
successfully  undertaken  which  In  my  opin- 
ion show  his  awareness  and  concern  for  basic 
human  values,  his  deep  belief  in  and  under- 
standing of  our  federal  system  of  government 
and  his  vision  and  faith  In  our  capacity  as 
a  nation  to  make  the  radical  changes  In  our 
system  that  are  eesentlal  to  keep  it  relevaht 
to  human  needs  in  these  rapidly  changing 
times. 

The  two  areas  I  refer  to  are  his  Family  As- 
sistance Plan  and  his  concept  of  revenue 
sharing  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  govern- 
ment close  to  the  people — state  and  local — 
which  has  been  one  of  the  great  strengths  of 
our  nation. 

I.  WKLTAXX  BXrOBlC  AND  THX  rAlOLT  ASBiaT- 
ANCK  PLAN 

The  President's  FamUy  Assistance  Plan  for 
replacing  the  current  welfare  system  ranks 
as  the  moet  significant  social  legislation  pro- 
posed since  the  1930's.  Nowhere  is  the  stag- 
gering and  growing  financial  burden  of  state 
and  local  governments  more  evident,  par- 
ticularly In  the  urban  areas,  than  In  the  case 
of  welfare.  Nowhere  has  the  need  for  strong 
effective  national  leadership  been  clearer  than 
In  the  case  of  welfare. 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  had  a  national 
welfare  system,  with  uniform  standards  sup- 
ported by  uniform  taxes,  has  resulted  in  a 
tremendous  disparity  among  the  states  in 
benefit  levels  and  supporting  tax  structures. 

This  disparity  has  resulted  in  a  flow  of 
people  from  low-benefit  states.  In  turn,  this 
migration  has  overlotuled  the  social  system  of 
high-benefit  states — schools,  housing,  trans- 
portation, welfare  and  health  services,  etc. — 
forcing  constant  state  and  local  tax  increases 
and  threatening  a  serious  movement  of  Job 
and  revenue-producing  businesses  and  in- 
dustries away  from  high-benefit  states. 

The  President's  FamUy  Assistance  Plan  for 
the  first  time,  sets  a  uniform  national  min- 
imum for  public  assistance.  His  plan,  for  the 
first  time,  offers  assistance  to  the  working 
poor  thus  ending  the  intolerable  inequity, 
in  certain  cases,  where  those  on  welfare  gets 
more  than  those  who  work.  His  proposal 
offers  help  where  it  is  needed  so  that  the 
poor  are  not  driven  to  other  states  In  search 
of  higher  standards  of  public  services  and 
benefits.  Perhaps  moat  Important,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  recognises,  for  the  flrst  time, 
that  welfare  is  a  national  problem,  and  it 
offers  a  national  solution. 

HJl.   1.,  the  bUl  recently  passed  by  the 
House,  largely  incorporates  the  concepts  con- 
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talned  and  advanced  by  the  President  in  Ills 
FamUy  Assistance  Flan. 

But  while  the  President's  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan  and  HJL  1,  represent  a  major  step 
forward,  they  continue  to  give  the  greatest 
financial  relief  to  the  very  states  who  have 
been  doing  least  for  their  needy  people.  For 
those  states  that  have  tried  to  meet  their 
responsibiUty  to  their  needy,  these  measures 
do  progressively  lees. 

The  ultimate  need  is  for  a  program  that 
provides  a  national  solution  in  the  form  of 
a  total  Federal  takeover  of  welfare  costs. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  President's 
Family  Assistance  Plan  is  a  historic  step  for- 
ward, and  HJt.  1.,  incorporating  most  of  the 
principles  of  the  President's  Plan,  is  legisla- 
tion I  support  and  which  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  enact. 

r^e  New  York  State  toel/are  sittuition 
1.  The  Dimensions  of  New  York's  Welfare 

Problem 
Yet,  until  a  program  of  subetantlal  Federal 
relief  is  enacted,  the  states  that  have  done 
moat  for  the  needy  face  devastating  welfare 
problems. 

For  example.  In  the  past  twelve  years,  total 
welfare  costs  In  New  York  State  have  risen 
from  $446-mllllon  to  $4-biUlon,  and  we  had 
to  antlclpata  an  Increase  this  year  In  welfare 
of  another  $l-blllion. 

Right  now,  16  per  cent  of  the  people  in 
New  York  City  are  on  welfare.  Last  year, 
130.000  persons  were  added  to  the  City's  wel- 
fare rolls.  At  that  rate,  the  weUare  popula- 
tion in  6  years  would  equal  about  23  per  cent 
of  the  City's  total  population. 

I  don't  believe  our  society  can  survive  a 
situation  where  almost  a  quarter  of  the 
population  which  is  non-productive  Is  being 
supported  by  the  other  three-quarters. 
2.  New  York's  Recent  Welfare  Reform 
We  arent  even  able  to  cope  with  the  num- 
bers of  peoi^e  on  vrelfare  now  In  New  York. 
That  Is  why  I  propoeed  and  the  Legislature 
adopted  a  total  welfare  reform  program  this 
year.  In  it,  I  reversed  a  position  I  had  previ- 
ously taken,  and  signed  an  emergency  meas- 
ure setting  a  one-year  residency  requirement. 
This  requirement  has  temporarily  been  en- 
Joined  by  a  Federal  Judge  and  we  are  taking 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Secondly,  we  tied  welfare  beneflts  to  work 
and  Job  training  requirements.  In  the  Home 
ReUef  category,  that  Is  the  welfare  program 
which  Is  totally  state  administered  since  it 
geta  no  Federal  funds,  able  bodied  persons 
must  either: 
Take  available  Jobs, 
Be  enrolled  In  work  training; 
Be  in  either  a  Federally  flnanced  or  State- 
financed  public  service  Job  program; 

Or  else  they  become  mellglble  for  wel- 
fare benefits. 

And  flnaUy,  we  created  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General  with  the  responsibility  to 
root  out  welfare  fraud. 

We  are  presently  in  the  process  of  pro- 
posing that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  allow  us  to  set  up 
three  demonstration  projects,  one  each  In  a 
city,  a  suburb  and  upstate.  In  these  districts 
we  would  set  the  welfare  benefit  for  a  fam- 
ily of  4  at  $2,400,  the  amount  set  In  H.R.  1. 
We  would  add  to  this  $2,400  supplemental 
payments  for  work  and  work  tralnmg  suffi- 
cient to  bring  the  total  benefit  up  to  the 
preeent  State  standard. 
3.  Recent  Welfare  Developments  m  New  York 
(a)  Large  number  of  checks  not  picked  up 
In  keepmg  with  the  work  requirement 
concept,  we  now  require  that  the  welfare 
recipient  pick  up  his  or  her  benefit  check 
at  an  office  of  the  State  Employment  Service. 
Previously  these  checks  were  mailed  to 
recipients.  Since  this  new  procedure  began 
on  July  1,  less  than  1  month  ago,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  checks  have  not 
t>een  picked  up.  The  failure  to  pick  up  checks 
was  Initially  running  about  26  per  cent  of 
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the  total  and  has  now  leveled  off  at  about  18 
per  cent. 

Initially,  we  thought  that  the  failure  to 
pick  up  checks  might  have  been  largely  due 
to  communication  failures  in  Implementing 
the  new  policy.  But  now  that  the  rate  has 
steadied  at  the  18  per  oent  figure,  we  think 
there  may  have  been  numbers  of  pec^Ie 
formerly  receiving  checks  in  the  mall  who 
should  not  have  been  receiving  welfare 
benefits." 

(b)  An  encouraging  decline  in  caseloads 

Also,  there  has  been  a  decime  noted  in 
total  caseloads  in  the  most  recent  months  for 
which  figures  are  available.  In  what  had 
been  the  big  welfare  growth  categories.  Home 
Relief  and  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children,  the  rolU  dropped  last  April  by 
6,836  persons  statewide  and  by  2,630  in  New 
York  City.  In  May,  there  was  an  even  sharper 
drop,  10,600  statewide  and  4,803  in  New  York 
City. 

These  are  somewhat  encouraging  signs  that 
we  may  be  startmg  to  nuDve  towards  our 
twin  welfare  goals:  to  halt  the  increase  in 
persons  going  on  welfare,  and  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  persons  already  on  welfare. 

These  are  the  various  Initiatives  we  have 
taken  In  New  York  State  to  Instill  the  value 
of  the  work  ethic  Into  the  welfare  system. 
This  Is  an  absolute  necessity.  If  we  lose  the 
concepts  of  work,  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  of 
Individual  responsibility,  we  will  lose  the 
vitality  that  Is  America's  true  greatness.  We 
must  have,  as  the  President  has  said,  a  sys- 
tem for  helping  the  poor  "that  wlU  help  them 
to  raise  their  heads  In  pride  and  dignity — a 
system  fair  to  the  poor,  fair  to  the  taxpayer, 
and  true  to  the  spirit  of  Independence  that 
has  built  America  and  made  it  great." 
n.  axvKWUK  shasing 

The  President's  other  great  domestic  ini- 
tiative is  the  revenue  sharing  plan  proposed 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  this  year. 
As  the  President  said  in  proposing  Revenue 
Sharing:  "The  time  has  now  come  to  reverse 
the  flow  of  power  and  resources  from  the 
states  and  conununitiee  to  Washington  and 
start  power  and  resources  flowing  back  from 
Washington  to  the  states  and  communities 
and.  more  Important,  to  the  people  all  across 
America." 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  today  the 
background  to  revenue  sharing  and  why  It 
Is  «wi>nt<»'  to  state  and  local  govemmenta 
and  to  the  future  workability  of  our  unique 
Federal  system. 

A.  Economic  and  social  developmentM 

To  trace  the  present  plight  of  state  and 
local  governments,  we  have  to  go  back  te 
the  Industrial  Revolution  which  launched 
a  steady  migration  from  our  Nation's  rural 
areas  to  Ita  Industrial  and  urban  centers. 
This  migratory  trend  has  been  accelerated 
In  our  own  time  by  the  rapid  IndustriallEa- 
tlon  of  agriculture  displacing  tinskilled 
workers  particularly  In  the  southern  areas. 
The  result  has  been  a  concentration  of  large 
populations  of  low-income  people,  particu- 
larly from  minority  groups  in  our  cities. 

B.  Political  and  fiscal  developments 

At  the  same  time  that  this  migration  has 
been  c^1^^^g^ng  the  popvilatlon  makeup  of  our 
Industrialized  urban  states,  a  political  and 
flscal  revolution  has  taken  place  In  the  re- 
lationships between  the  Federal,  state  and 
local  governmenta.  The  most  drastic  change 
beg^n  with  passage  and  ratlflcation  of  the 
leth  Amendment  in  lfll3,  permlUlng  the 
Federal  government  to  Impose  Income  taxes 
without  returning  the  revenues  proportion- 
ately to  the  sources  from  which  the  money  ^ 
was  collected.  Then,  the  Depression  of  the 
Thirties  came  along  and  gave  the  first  major 
Inqietus  to  the  vast  expansion  of  Federal 
domestic  programs  to  meet  the  tragic  social 
problems  of  that  period. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  H.  Fed- 
eral ^>endlng  soared,  flnanced  largtiy  by  a 
major  expansion  of  the  Federal  Income  tax. 
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At  tUs  time,  tbe  withholding  principle  was 
Introduced,  the  tax  was  extended  to  include 
lower  inoomea  and  the  rates  were  Increased 
Between  1940  and  1M4  Federal  Income  tax 
collection  Increased  from  •a.l-bllllon  to 
<34.4-bUlion. 

After  World  War  n,  there  was  a  temporary 
cutback  In  Federal  expendltxirea.  but  three 
devtiopments  caused  a  resumed  surge  of 
Federal  spending,  the  Korean  War  In  the 
Fifties,  the  Vietnam  War  beginning  In  the 
Sixties  and  the  tremendous  and  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  to 
state  and  local  gOTemments  to  accelerate  the 
pace  of  social  progress,  also  begun  In  the 
Sixties. 

These  grants  required  matching  funds  from 
state  and  local  governments  and  they  were 
restricted  largely  to  new,  enriched,  or  to- 
novatlTe  programs.  But  categorical  grants 
made  virtually  no  contribution  to  basic,  on- 
going services  such  as  primary  and  secondary 
education,  police  and  lire  protection  and 
sanitation.  Because  of  their  restrictions  and 
because  of  the  need  for  state  and  local 
matching,  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  program 
has  tended,  year  after  year,  to  force  state 
and  local  governments  to  continue  to  q>end 
beyond  their  means  and  their  resources. 

The  fiscal  situation  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments has  been  fmlher  exacerbated  by 
Inflation.  Between  I960  and  1970,  Federal 
government  costs  roee  by  about  40  per  cent 
while  state  and  local  government  costs  in- 
creased by  64  per  cent. 

Up  to  now,  the  Federal  government  has 
had   rriatlvely   little   problem   in   financing 
these  huge  increases  in  its  expenditures  pri- 
marily because  of  two  related  factors.  Our  so- 
ciety has  been  going  through  the  most  fan- 
tastic period  of  economic  growth  In  the  his- 
tory of  any  nation  In  the  world;   and  this 
enonoous  expansion  hks  generated  a  tr*- 
mandous  growth  m  Federal  revenues.  Th» 
Fsdetal  government  has  been  the  prime  bene- 
ficiary of  economic  growth  because  It  col- 
lecU  91  per  cant  of  all  the  Income  taxes  paid 
In  this  country,  and  this  is  the  tax  that  re- 
9onda  most  recullly  to  economic  growth. 
C.  The  problem  today  reaulting  from  theae 
forces 
As  a  result  of  the  migration  from  the  land 
to  the  city  cited  earlier,  we  have  today  mU- 
llons  of  the  poorest  and  least  skilled  people 
concentrated  In  the  \irban  centers  of  what 
had  been  regarded  earlier  as  the  wealthier 
states.  Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  pattern  of  fiscal  rela- 
tionships In  this  country.  While  state  and 
local  governments  collected  more  total  taxes 
than  the  Federal  government  In  1930,  today 
the  Federal  government  collects  two-thirds 
of  all  the  taxes.  whUe  the  states  and  their 
localities  collect  only  one-third. 

Adding  to  the  problem  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  government  was  devoting  over  80 
percent  at  Its  total  budget  to  domestic  pur- 
poses prior  to  1940,  but  today  only  44  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget  goes  for  domestic 
purposes.  However,  contrary  to  this  trend, 
services  for  the  American  people,  where  they 
live  and  work,  are  still  expected  from  thedr 
state  and  local  governments.  Aggravating  the 
situation  further,  the  cost  of  state  and  local 
services  which  had  been  rising  at  an  annual 
rate  of  12  percent  a  few  years  ago  are  now 
rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  between  15  and 
17  percent.  But,  state  and  local  Income  from 
existing  taxes  Is  rising  at  a  tmte  of  only  4 
to  6  fwrcent  annually. 

In  brief,  the  problem  we  face  Is  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  people's  tax  money  Is  grtng  to 
Washington,  while  a  good  deal  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  people's  problems  are  re- 
maining and  growing  at  the  state  and  local 
government  levels. 

The  Immediate  questions  are  how.  under 
these  Qtronmstances,  to  close  this  growing 
gap  between  the  costs  of  state  and  local  gov- 
•mmwit  samoes  and  avaUaUe  revenues  and 
how  to  bold  down  the  rate  of  Increase  In 
the  cost  of  gOTamment  aerrloea.  If  this  dea- 
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perate  situation  Is  not  reserved,  this  country 
la  going  to  experience  a  wave  of  bankruptcies 
spreading  from  dtles  to  states  aU  over  the 
NaUon  during  the  next  five  years. 

D.  The  critical  nature  of  the  preeent 
situation 
America's  long-range  need  Is  to  achieve  a 
radical  and  revolutionary  change  In  the 
structure  of  our  Federal  system  so  that  stetes 
and  locaUUes  can  meet  their  traditional  re- 
sponalbUltles  imder  that  system.  However, 
we  have  to  find  an  emergency,  stopgap  re- 
sponse to  meet  the  Immediate  fiscal  crisis 
that  ocmfronts  state  and  local  governments. 
TTie  total  gap  between  the  needs  of  these 
governments  and  their  growth  In  revenues 
from  existing  taxes  Is  already  $20-bllllon  this 
year.  Based  on  recent  trends,  this  gap  Is 
projected  to  rise  steadUy  every  year  untU  In 
1976  It  could  reach  •40-bllllon. 

Only  three  Immediate,  short-term  ap- 
proaches will  close  this  contlnuaUy  growing 
gap:  Increases  in  state  and  local  taxes  major 
Increases  In  Federal  aid  or  a  drasUc  reduc- 
Uon  in  state  and  local  services.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  practical  realities  of  each. 

1.  Increased  State  and  Local  Taxes 
Btony  states  and  localities  admittedly  now 
make  a  relatively  low  effort  to  tax  them- 
selves and  could  Increase  their  taxes.  If  these 
states  and  locaUtles  raised  their  taxes  to  the 
level  of  the  10  highest  tax-effort  states  this 
wotild  produce  another  |18-bmion  In  'sUte 
and  local  revenues  for  thmn. 

But  the  top  10  states  have  vlrtuaUy 
reached  their  iHtu;tlcal  taxing  maximum 
New  Tork  State  offers  a  perfect  example.  We 
are  now  at  the  top  In  total  state  and  local 
taxes  per  capita.  Consequently,  any  further 
substantial  Increase  In  taxes  in  New  York  Is 
going  to  drive  out  Its  Job-producing,  reve- 
nue-producing industries,  and  the  Individ- 
uals who  have  to  pay  high  Income  taxes. 

The  same  problem  faces  the  other  high 
tax-effort  states.  These  states  are  attracting 
low-income  persons  from  other  states  be- 
cause of  the  higher  level  of  social  services 
they  provide.  And  these  migrations  are  over- 
loading our  fiscal  capacity  to  continue  pro- 
viding these  services.  These  high  tax  states 
because  of  their  competitive  economic  dis- 
advantage, have  virtually  reached  the  end 
of  their  capacity  to  raise  taxes  to  meet  their 
needs  and  those  of  their  local  governments. 
The  resxilt  of  these  growing  disparities  in 
state  and  local  tax  structures  Is  a  balkaniza- 
tion of  America. 

Only  the  Federal  government  has  the  pow- 
er to  Impose  taxes  that  will  affect  all  the 
states  equally  and  end  this  balkanization 
But  that  Is  a  matter  for  the  future  State 
and  local  governments  need  financial  reUef 
now. 

a.  Increcue  In  Federal  Aid 
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(a)  Increase  In  present  categorical  grants 
There  are  three  major  problems  with  the 
expansion  of  the  present  categorical  grant- 
in-aid  programs  as  a  response  to  the  present 
state  and  local  fiscal  crisis.  These  grants  are 
heavUy  weighted  In  favor  of  the  so-called 
poor,  rural  states,  a  definition  established 
during  the  depression  which  Is  no  longer  ap- 
plicable m  the  Ught  of  the  tremendous 
poverty  In  the  Nation's  Industrial  and  urban 
centers.  Further,  the  1.000  various  categori- 
cal grants  generate  an  enormous  aoaouut  of 
bureaucratic  red  tape. 

Finally,  the  requirement  on  state  and  local 
governments  to  match  these  grants  and  to 
use  them  for  new  efforts  causes  constant  In- 
creases in  costs  while  these  governments 
cannot  even  meet  the  costs  of  their  ongoing 
programs. 

The  expansion  of  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams, as  presently  consttttrted,  will  not 
meet  the  needs  of  state  and  local  govem- 
mente.  But  tt  would  be  an  enormous  Im- 
provwnent  la  the  present  grant  system  If 
categorical  grants  were  simplified  into  more 
general  block  vnte,  as  the  President  also 
proposed  in  his  Stote  of  the  Union  Meeaaga. 


(b)  Ravanue  sharing  to  cities  and  local 
governments  only 

A  plan  of  Federal  revenue  «h^Htig  ^m  ^ 
cities  and  local  governments  would  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction.  But 
revenue  sharing  to  locaUtles  deals  only  with 
half  the  problem.  It  could  have  the  very  real 
effect  of  reversing  one  of  the  healthiest  ra- 
cent  trends  in  state  and  local  rvlatloos  the 
increasing  wUllngness  of  state  government  to 
get  involved  with,  and  help  solve  urb^ 
problems. 

Furthermore,  aid  exclusively  to  dtles 
would  perpetuate  an  archaic  political  struc- 
ture no  longer  viable  in  lU  present  form-  the 
present  structiure  of  our  big  city  govwn. 
menta.  I  believe  that  the  restrloUon  of 
revenue  sharing  to  cities  Is  likely  to  produce 
a  situation  In  which  clUes  will  end  up  as 
"Fedeeal  reservations"  In  which  moat  of  the 
people  wlU  be  dependents  of  the  Federal 
government.  "-«»■• 

(c)  General  revenue  nhaHw^ 
The  beat  Immediate  answer  to  the  Immedi- 
ate fiscal  crisis  we  face  is  a  form  of  general 
revenue  sharing  that  will  provide  Ftederal  aid 
to  states,  the  clUes  and  aU  other  local  «»- 
ernments.  I  beUeve  there  should  be  a  SlO- 
blUlon  revenue  sharing  program,  half  of  the 
current  state  and  local  fiscal  gap  If  we  ■(• 
to  avert  a  real  breakdown  In  government  at 
the  state  and  local  level  In  this  country 

The  only  remaining  alternative  is  the  con- 
tinual cutting  back  of  state  and  local  serv- 
ices such  as  we  are  now  beginning  to  wit- 
ness. This  approach  can  only  produce  a  con- 
tinuing deterioration  of  public  services 
particularly  In  our  urban  areas.  The  Federal' 
government  will  then  have  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  and  take  over  the  services.  And  that 
wm  make  the  end  of  the  Federal  systam 
under  which  this  Nation  became  great. 
One  word  In  conclusion. 
We  are  the  party  of  Lincoln— the  party  of 
the  people.  Our  strength  lies  In  our  diversity 
and  broad  representation  of  aU  peoples  and 
points  of  view— but  a  diversity  that  U  welded 
together  by  a  unity  of  purpose. 

That  purpose  la  the  weU-belng  and  broth- 
erhood of  all  Americans  and  the  strength  and 
Integrity  of  our  nation. 
We  are  not  a  monolithic  party. 
We  must  constantly  strive  to  broaden  the 
base  of  our  party's  strength  with  the  people, 
and  guard  against  any  attampte  to  move  our 
party  toward  a  monoUthlc  base. 

The  biggest  challenge  facing  us  today  as 
a  party  is  the  18-year-old  vota  which  both 
the  President  and  I  have  advocated  for  a 
long  time.  We  need  the  idealism,  the  faith 
and  the  pereeptlon  of  the  young  people  In 
our  party.  They  are  the  future  of  America 
and  let's  encourage  them  to  help  that  future 
through  the  Republican  Party 

nri«»  ^  "if*  '^  *^y-  ^*  ^'«  a  dedlcatad. 
proven  leader.  Let's  give  him  the  support  he 

tT^^T^J^"^  ~"*  ^  «^t-  As  a  long-time 
party  leader  in  New  York.  I  pledge  my  fuU 

to  win  again  in  1972. 


GREECE  IS  PRO-WEST;  AID  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  DENIED 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF  i»rw  jX84srr 
m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  Augvat  3.  1971 

»&.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1971  is  scheduled  to 
be  taken  up  later  this  week,  and  I  note 
that  it  contains  a  new  provision,  written 
in  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  that 
will  deny  aid  to  Greece  unless  the  Presi- 
dent reports  to  the  Congress  in  writing 
that  the  "overriding  requirements  of  the 
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national  security  of  the  United  States" 
require  the  continuation  of  such  aid. 

I  frankly  doubt  that  our  Greek  friends 
will  look  very  kindly  upon  this  political 
blackmail  and  I,  personally,  view  the  ef- 
fort as  the  kind  of  double  standard  which 
has  characterized  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram to  its  serious  detriment.  Over  the 
years,  we  have  extended  aid  to  certain 
Communist  countries  with  the  ration- 
allaation  that  perhaps  when  the  chips 
are  down,  they  might  look  to  us  with 
favor.  We  have  continued  aid  to  military 
regimes  in  South  America  without  so 
much  as  a  wince  in  the  belief  that  if  we 
did  not  do  so,  they  would  turn  to  Russia 
or  China. 

Now.  for  reasons  that  I  suggest  do  not 
altogether  meet  the  eye.  there  are  some 
among  us  who  evidently  feel  that  the 
military  regime  in  Greece  is  more  of  a 
threat  than  the  pro-Communist  govern- 
ments which  our  country  has  nurtured 
for  years  at  the  expense  of  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  without  return  on  the 
Investment.  This  is  not  to  say  that  I 
favor  the  military  Greek  regime  over  the 
restoration  of  constitutional  processes, 
but  we  should  certainly  be  realistic  in 
the  recognition  of  the  existing  regime  as 
a  pro-West  stalwart.  This  fact  should  not 
be  compromised  or  jeopardized  by  an  ill- 
conceived  move  that  will  surely  strain 
historically  friendly  U5.-Greek  rela- 
tions. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  well-reasoned  letter  I  received 
from  a  constituent  who  is  presently  In 
Greece  and  Is  completing  his  thesis  for 
a  master's  degree  in  political  science  on 
the  topic:  "The  Role  of  the  Military  In 
Modem  Greek  PoUtlcs."  This  is  the  kind 
of  perspective  I  feel  will  be  particularly 
valuable  when  this  provision  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  is  considered,  and  I 
trust  It  will  be  deleted. 
The  letter  follows: 

JtTtT  22.  1971. 
Hon.  John  E.  Httnt, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  B.C. 

DxAE  Sni:  I  have  read  with  great  interest 
the  proposal  .  .  .  Introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  concerning  aid  to  Greece. 
I  am  an  officer  in  the  United  States  (Armed 
Forces)  stationed  in  Greece  .  .  .  WhUe  I  am 
In  Greece  I  plan  to  complete  my  thesis  for  my 
Master's    Degree    in    Political    Science.    My 
thesis  is  entlUed  "The  Role  of  the  MUltary 
in  Modern  Greek  Politics".  I  have  read  every 
source  document  on  the  subject  that  I  could 
get  my  hands  on.  But,  more  significantly,  I 
have  talked  to  the  Greek  people.  I  admit  that 
it  Is  difficult  lor  me  to  discuss  politics  with 
a  large  number  of  Greek  citizens,  but  I  be- 
Ueve my  sample  of  Interviews  covers  a  broad 
cross-section  of  the  population.  The  result  of 
my  survey  Is  actually  obvious  to  any  alert 
visitor  to  this  proud  nation.  The  people  are 
happy  and  satisfied.  I  dare  say  they  are  much 
more  satLsfled  with  their  government  than  the 
silent  majority  Is  with  the  government  In 
the  United  States.  All  over  Greece — even  In 
downtown  Athens — women  walk  the  streete 
at  night  with  no  fear  of  being  molested. 
There  are  absolutely  no  restrictions  on  the 
movement  of  the  people  as  there  was  prior 
to  the  Coup  d'Etat  of  1967.  I  have  been  told 
by  some  they  were  afraid  to  drive  In  down- 
town Athens  during  the  turmoU  years  prior 
to  the  Coup.  Now  the  people  are  free  to  carry 
on  their  personal  and  professional  business 
without  fear  of  mob  Interference.  The  people 
who  instigated  the  trouble  In  quest  of  power 
are  gone.  And  the  Greek  people  are  glad  of  It. 
Under  the  stable  leadership  of  Papadopoxiloa. 
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the  country  is  prospering  and  growing.  And 
all  the  Greeks  I  have  talked  to  hope  he  lives 
forever. 

The  real  tragedy  of  admonishing  the  Greek 
leadership  and  people  by  (the)  proposal  is 
the  pain  It  will  InstiU  In  the  hearta  of  the 
Greeks  who  love  and  respect  the  great  free- 
dom-loving American  people.  The  Greeks 
feel  particularly  close  to  the  United  States 
because  of  the  support  she  gave  Greece  In  her 
most  desperate  moment — during  the  civil 
war  with  the  communists  from  1946-1949. 
They  give  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  President 
Truman  and  his  doctrine  for  their  survival. 
The  Greeks  fought  hard  for  their  freedom 
and  they  are  enjoying  it  immensely.  Many  of 
them  fear  that  a  return  to  democracy  as  It 
is  known  In  the  United  States  could  only 
mean  a  restriction  on  their  freedom  becavise 
of  the  trouble-making  power-hungry  politi- 
cians it  will  let  loose. 

If  It  Is  necessary  to  cut-off  aid  to  Greece 
for  financial  reasons,  then  go  ahead;  but 
when  the  reason  Is  to  interfere  with  the  In- 
ternal workings  of  the  government  of  Greece, 
then  the  United  States  has  exceeded  her 
scope  of  authority.  Greece  is  independent 
and  free  and  does  not  need  the  United  States 
to  meddle  In  her  affairs.  Since  she  has  gained 
her  Independence,  Greece  has  had  very  few 
years  of  peace  and  quiet.  Study  her  history 
and  you  will  see  this  to  be  true.  She  has  peace 
now — ^why  should  the  United  States  interfere 
and  maybe  destroy  the  Greeks'  great  oppwr- 
ttmlty  to  progress  peaceftUly? 

I  can  understand  Congressional  commit- 
tees making  mlft*^—  In  Judgment  based  on 
supposedly  reliable  information,  but  I  cant 
understand  how  the  committee  can  make  a 
decision  based  on  the  testimony  of  the  wife 
of  Andreas  Papandreou.  Andreas  was  the 
main  instigator  of  the  political  turmoil  prev- 
alent In  Greece  before  the  Coup  of  1967.  His 
quest  for  power  placed  no  limit  on  the  usage 
of  disruption  and  corruption.  As  a  result  he 
was  exiled  and  lucky  that  he  wasn't  executed. 
How  could  his  wife  present  any  semblance  of 
objective  testimony  to  the  Congressional 
Committee?  If  you  can  explain,  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  tt.  I  urge  you  to  use  aU 
your  Infiuence  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  to 
defeat  this  proposal  and  preserve  the  dignity 
of  Greece  and  prevent  the  United  States  from 
making  another  serious  blimder  Into  the  af- 
fairs of  other  nations.  I  would  i4>preclate 
your  views  on  the  subject  and  any  Informa- 
tion at  your  disposal  that  substantiates  your 
views. 

Slncerrty, 

(a)     . 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  withheld  the  name 
of  my  constituent  at  my  own  discretion 
for  his  own  protection  as  a  member  of 
the  military  service. 


HJl.  10310— SEAL  BEACH  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALrroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3,  1971 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  16  California  col- 
leagues from  all  parts  of  our  State  and 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  am  pleased  to  In- 
troduce legislation  today  to  create  the 
Seal  Beach  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
The  bill  Introduced  Is  HJl.  10310. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
threefold.  We  want  to  protect  the  ecology 
of  one  of  the  last  remaining  natural  salt 
marshes  in  southern  California. 

We  also  want  to  assure  that  the  im- 
portant activities   at  the   Seal   Beach 
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Naval  Weapons  Station  can  be  con- 
tinued. 

And  we  want  to  block  construction  of 
the  proposed  Pacific  Coast  Freeway  right 
through  the  marsh  and  weapons  station, 
where  it  has  no  business  going. 

Today,  nearly  70  percent  of  Califor- 
nia's prime  coastal  wetlands  have  al- 
ready been  dredged,  filled,  or  otherwise 
lost  to  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 
Many  waterfowl,  shoreblrds,  and  other 
water-associated  birds  are  dependent 
upon  these  coastal  wetlands  for  their 
continued  survival,  especially  during 
migration  and  wintering  periods. 

The  salt  marshes  we  propose  to  in- 
clude within  the  Seal  Beach  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  are  contained  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  naval  weapons  sta- 
tion. The  Navy  and  the  wildlife  have 
lived  in  harmony  at  Seal  Beach  since  the 
station  was  constructed  in  1944.  We  want 
to  keep  it  that  way. 

This  area  now  supports  the  largest 
known  population  of  light-footed  clap- 
per rails  in  California,  estimated  at  50 
birds.  This  rail  Is  now  In  danger  of  be- 
coming extinct  due  to  the  loss  of  Its  salt 
marsh  habitat.  Furthermore,  the  least 
tern  and  the  brown  pelican  also  utilize 
the  area.  All  three  species  have  been 
classified  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  In- 
terior and  the  California  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  as  "endangered." 

Assigning  refuge  status  to  this  area 
would  offer  additional  protection  over 
and  above  that  provided  under  existing 
environmental  protection  laws. 

Joining  me  In  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion are  my  California  colleagues  Glinn 
Anderson,  Alfhonzo  Bell,  Don  Clau- 
sen, E>EL  Clawson,  Jakes  Corxan, 
George  Danielson,  Barry  Goldwateb, 
Jr.,  Hasols  T.  Johnson,  Robert  L.  Lbo- 
GETT,  William  S.  Mailuars,  Paul  N. 
"Pete"  McCloskkt,  Jr.,  Jerry  L.  Pettis, 
Lionel  Van  Deerum,  Victor  Veysbt, 
Charles  E.  Wiggins,  and  Bob  Wilson. 
A  copy  of  H  Jl.  10310  follows: 

H.B.  10310 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  the  Seal  Beach  National 
WUdllfe  Refuge  (hereinafter  referred  to  In 
this  Act  as  the  "Refuge")  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge  System. 

Skc.  2.  (a)  Tlie  Refuge  shall  consist  of  cer- 
tain lands,  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  within  the 
United  States  Naval  Weapons  Station.  Seal 
Beach.  California. 

(b)  Upon  determination  of  the  boundartea 
of  the  Refuge  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  Immediately 
designate  the  area  agreed  upon  as  the  Refuge 
by  publication  of  a  description  of  such  area 
in  tbe  Federal  Register. 

Sac.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
administer  the  Refuge  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conservation,  protection,  and 
propagation  of  native  species  of  fish  and  wild- 
life, including  migratory  birds,  that  are 
threatened  with  extinction;  to  consolidate 
the  authorities  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interim  of  the 
National  WUdllfe  Refuge  System;  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  Octobn  16.  19M 
(16  U.8.C.  888dd  et  seq.),  to  the  extent  that 
such  Act  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  United  States  Naval  Weapons 
SUUon,  Baal  Beach.  CalUonola. 
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HJl.  2502— 8ETTINO  UP  AN  EMER- 
GENCY GUIDANCE  BOARD  TO 
COMBAT  INFLATION 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF  WASHnfOTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Tuetday.  Auguat  3,  1971 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  in  reintroducing  H.R.  2502,  to 
combat  inflation  by  setting  up  an  Emer- 
gency Guidance  Board  that  would  en- 
courage voltmtary  adherence  to  price  and 
wage  guidelines. 

The  administration  has  fiddled  along 
month  after  month  while  the  hopes  and 
futures  of  American  citizens  biim  away 
in  rising  prices  and  vanishing  Jobs. 

What  makes  it  especially  exasperating 
is  the  knowledge  that  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly given  President  Nixon  the  tools 
to  deal  with  the  pocketbook  cancer  of 
inflation. 

For  a  year  now,  Mr.  Nixon  has  had 
congressional  authorization  to  freeze 
prices  and  wages.  The  silence  of  inac- 
tion has  been  deafening.  This  inaction 
was  proclaimed  ofllcial  policy  in  June, 
when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Con- 
nally  announced  the  administration  was. 
in  effect,  going  to  do  nothing  but  hope 
strongly  for  the  best. 

Well,  you  do  not  pay  the  mortgage  or 
buy  groceries  on  hope.  I  am  sure  infla- 
tion is  a  matter  of  strong  statistical  con- 
cern in  the  sheltered  White  House.  But 
out  here  in  shrinking  wallet  country, 
where  the  pocketbook  that  pays  the 
prices  is  your  own,  those  statistics  on 
the  cash  register  really  hurt. 

Inflation  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
more  than  7  percent  in  June,  the  worst 
Jump  in  more  than  a  year.  And  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  Mr.  Arthur  Bums,  told  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  that  inflation 
is  roaring  along  unchecked  Just  as  it  did 
in  1969  or  1970. 

Yet,  all  Mr.  Nixon  seems  to  say  is,  let 
them  eat  promises — promises  and  statis- 
ticai  oonvolutlons  that  prove  by  Catch- 
22  logic  that  things  are  getting  bettn- 
when  they  are  worse. 

A  year  ago,  when  I  urged  on  the  House 
floor  that  strong  action  be  taken  against 
tmctmtrolled  inflation  from  prices  and 
wages,  I  said  the  Presidrat  is  in  a  much 
better  position  to  administer  price  and 
wage  guidelines  than  is  the  Congress.  But 
that  if  he  did  not  act  within  a  reason- 
able time,  I  would  be  willing  to  vote 
otherwise. 

Well,  the  future  is  now.  Mr.  Nixon's 
economic  ncnpolicy,  Nixonomics  I  be- 
lieve it  is  called,  has  fought  the  twin 
evils  of  inflation  and  recession  by  giving 
us  more  of  both.  Everything  that  should 
be  going  up  is  going  down  and  everything 
that  should  be  going  down  is  going  up. 
The  cost-of-living  is  way.  way  up,  unem- 
ployment is  up,  the  stock  market  and 
housing  starts  are  down. 

Under  HJl.  2563,  Congress  would  cre- 
ate an  independent  Emergency  Guid- 
ance Board  to  set  up  price  and 
wage  guidelines— then  publish  reports 
on  whether  the  guidelines  are  being 
lived  up  to.  It  is  a  sad  case  when  Con- 
gress has  to  pet^om  presidential  Jaw- 
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boning,  but  Mr.  l«xon  seems  to  have  an 
unbreakable  case  of  economic  lockjaw. 

Areas  of  the  Nation  that  are  reeling 
from  the  ailing  economy,  in  iiarticularly 
my  own  Pacific  Northwest,  are  insulted 
beyond  the  Injury  of  unemployment  by 
being  forced  to  suffer  Infiatlon,  also. 

This  is  a  roundabout  way  of  taking  ef- 
fective action  to  achieve  economic  relief, 
but  the  deadwood  in  the  execuUve  branch 
leaves  no  alternative.  The  costs  of  infla- 
tion, both  statistical  and  human,  are 
more  than  we  can  afford  to  pay. 
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BSI  SCHEDULED  FOR  HOUSING 
HEARINGS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PKNNSTLVAlnA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RSPKB8ENTATIVXB 

Tuesday,  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Housing  subcommittee  has  begun  hear- 
ings on  the  1971  housing  bill.  Included 
in  these  Important  deliberations  will  be 
a  morning  of  hearings  on  a  bill  which  I 
spimsored,  that  could  cut  out  much  of  the 
redtape  and  obsolete  techniques  current- 
ly employed  in  the  building  Indiistry. 

The  bill  would  create  a  Building 
Sciences  Institute  that  would  develop 
and  disseminate  Innovative  constructlwi 
techniques  and  principles.  There  would 
be  a  conduit  through  which  these  tech- 
niques would  be  employed  in  govern- 
ment sponsored  construction  programs, 
with  the  end  result  being,  hopefully  na- 
tional acceptance  of  new  building  mate- 
rials, products,  techniques,  and  codes — 
all  developed  by  the  Building  Sciences 
Institute. 

The  July  issue  of  Building  Design  and 
Construction  carries  both  a  very  sup- 
portive editorial  on  BSI  and  an  exceUent 
article  on  the  proposed  Institute. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time  and 
congratulate  Keith  Ray,  BD&C  editor, 
for  his  fine  work. 

NIBS:  A  Nktoeo  Superacknct 
Ordinarily  we  frown  on  the  creation  of 
U.8.  government  agencies;  already  there  U 
a  plethora  of  bureaucracies  in  the  federal 
structure.  But  the  Idea  behind  creation  of 
a  National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences 
(NIBS),  which  would  function  as  a  sort  of 
supcragency  at  the  federal  level,  ia  appealing. 
Bipartisan  legislation  recently  Introduced 
In  Congress  calU  for  establishment  of  an  or- 
ganization to  develop  buUdlng  material 
sundards,  pronoote  and  coordinate  uses  of 
new  technology,  and  perform  myriad  other 
functions  While  the  emphasis  is  on  housing 
and  the  need  for  revision  of  existing  codes, 
the  oommercUl,  Institutional  and  industrial 
building  field  would  also  be  affected.  Any 
federaUy  assisted  buUdlng  project  would  have 
to  comply  with  code  revisions. 

The  Senate  sponsor.  Jacob  Javlts  (R-N.T.), 
rightly  polnu  out  that  building  construction 
coate  are  boosted  by  lack  of  uniform  build- 
ing code  standards.  And  on  the  House  side 
Rep.  WUllam  S.  Moorhead  (D-Pa.)  is  ag- 
gressively promoting  NIBS  because  of  lu  po- 
tential usefulness  In  coordinating  the  efforts 
of  the  nun>erou8  agencies  that  develop  code 
sundards. 

An  Inherent  danger  In  such  an  agency  of 
course.  U  the  tendency  to  generate  reports 
In  sextupUcate  about  studies  of  studies.  And 
there  seems  to  be  no  real  safeguard  against 
this  activity  m  the  proposed  agency,  which 
would  function  as  a  quasi -governmental  en- 
tity under  th«  National  Academy  of  SeleaoM 


We  trust  this  wrinkle  wiu  be  Ironed  out 
during  hearings. 

Another  potential  problem,  that  of  cre- 
ating an  unworkable  set  o*  standards  for 
the  entire  nation,  has  been  avoided  by  inclu- 
slon  of  a  realistic  provision  in  the  bill  that 
aUows  for  consideration  of  local  conditions 

Industry  support  for  the  measure  U  broad- 
bMed.  THe  AIA.  the  BuUding  Rewaich  Ad- 
visory  Board,  the  Producers  CouncU,  ANSI, 
and  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  have  endorsed  the  bUl. 

Similar  but  not  identical  legislation  Ui- 
troduced  last  year  was  snagged  on  the 
method  of  financing  the  agency.  BaslcaUy 
the  industry  wanted  100  percent  federal  fi- 
nancing and  100  percent  private  industry 
control.  This  can't  be. 

We  believe  the  current  legislative  packet 
conuins  a  workable  compromise;  it  stipu- 
lates federal  funding  on  a  declUUng  basU 
over  a  period  of  five  years,  at  which  time 
NIBS  would  become  self-s\istalnlng  We  urae 
your  consideration. 

CoMGans  Takino  Saooiro  Look  at  Bvjumfa 

SCIBNCKS  InSTTTUTB 

Washinoton.— Updating  the  buUdlng  in- 
dustry— removing  It  from  the  quagmire  of 
anuquated  state  and  local  laws  and  building 
codes— Is  sought  In  pending  federal  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  National  Institute  of  BuUd- 
ing  Sciences. 

This  Is  the  second  go-around  for  this  bill 
SlmUar,  but  not  identical,  legislation  faUed 
to  make  It  In  the  last  Congrees.  Bponaon  see 
more  support  this  year,  and  are  optlmisttc 
that  It  wUl  fare  better.  "^-o 

The  proposed  Institute— a  nonprofit,  non- 
governmental oorporatlpn- would  (1)  devel- 
op and  publUh  standards  affecting  buUdlng 
materials  and  local  building  codes;  (2)  pro- 
mote and  coordinate  tests  and  studies,  and 
provide  reeearch  and  technical  services  for 
new  building  products  and  construction 
techniques:  (3)  assemble  and  coordinate  aU 
present  activities  in  these  areas,  (4)  gener- 
ally promote  and  develop  cost-saving  inno- 
vations. 

WOULD  UQUIKB  nontAI.  USE 

The  proposed  law  would  require  all  fed- 
eral agencies  to  make  use  of  the  standards 
techniques  and  developments  certified  as  ac- 
ceptable by  the  Institute.  The  same  re- 
quirement would  apply  to  all  programs  and 
projects  receiving  federal  financing  or 
assistance.  ^ 

The  Building  Sdancas  Institute  would  be 
non-governmental,  but  government-relat- 
ed." Por  its  first  five  years  It  would  receive 
funds  from  the  federal  government,  and  its 
board  of  directors  would  be  nominated  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  mtentlon  is  to  "phase 
out  •  government  partlclpaUon. 

Initial  federal  funding  for  the  Institute  Is 
proposed  to  be  on  a  decllntag  scale— ss  mU- 
Ilon  for  the  first  two  years,  S3  million  for 
the  next  two  years,  and  finally  (2  mUlion. 
After  that,  it  would  become  self-sustaining 
through  oontracU,  donaOons  and  fees. 

The  board  of  directors— organized  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sclencee-NaUonal  Academy  of 
Engineering  Research  CouncU— would  rep- 
resent various  regions  of  the  nation  and  seg- 
menU  of  the  building  community  includ- 
ing Industry,  labor,  government,  technical 
experts,  professional  societies  and  consum- 
ers. 

The  Institute  would  carry  on  a  specific  and 
continuing  program  of  cooperation— includ- 
ing the  development  of  In-servlce  training 
programs  for  building  offlcUto— with  sute 
and  local  governments  "designed  to  encour- 
age changes  in  existing  state  and  local  laws 
that  Unpede  rather  than  faoUltate  modem 
construction  techniques." 

HAS  iMPosnfo  strppoBT 
The  legislation  has  Imposing  support  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  President's  Committee 
on  Housing,  AIA,  the  Producers  Council,  the 
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American  National  Standards  Institute,  the 
Building  Research  Advisory  Board  and  the 
Advisory  Commlswlon  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

But  some  industry  sources  see  flaws  In  the 
plan. 

The  CEC,  for  example,  says  the  project  Is 
meaningless  unless  unions  are  required  to 
handle  new  cost-saving  materials. 

"It  would  be  an  exercise  In  futility,"  said 
Larry  N.  SpUler,  CEC's  director  of  govern- 
mental relations,  "to  pass  this  biU  without 
insisting  unions  use  the  products." 

SplUer  said: 

"CEC /US  generally  endorses  the  concept 
of  a  National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences 
so  long  as  Its  activities  do  not  constitute 
promulgation  of  a  national  building  code. 
Consultants  would  like  to  see  much  stronger 
assurance  by  its  [the  bill's]  Congressional 
sponsors  that  NIBS  will  utilize,  rather  than 
compete  with,  private  testing  laboratories, 
and  there  should  be  some  prohibition  against 
unions  refusing  to  handle  cost-saving,  pre- 
fabricated materials  or  products  which  NIBS 
has  OK'd.  It  Isnt  going  to  do  much  good  to 
obtain  clearance  and  specify  new  products 
If  union  builders  wont  Install  them." 

More  enthusiastic  support  comes  from 
WUllam  L.  Slayton,  executive  vice  president 
of  AIA,  and  AOC  Executive  Director  William 
Dunn. 

NKKD   tTNirOBMrrT,   COKSISTKNCT 

Said  Slayton:  "The  need  for  increased  pub- 
lic-private cooperation  in  the  field  of  stand- 
ards and  codes  has  never  been  greater.  It  Is 
our  hope  the  legislation  proposed  by  Sen. 
(Jacob)  Javlts  and  Congressman  (WUllam 
8.)  Moorhead  will  provide  a  framework  In 
which  the  concerns  of  all  parties  are  fully 
assessed  with  the  ultimate  result  fuUy  In  the 
public  Uvterest. 

"The  continuing  lack  of  uniformity  of 
standards  and  the  Inconsistency  of  codes  and 
regulations  represent  two  of  the  major  ob- 
stacles in  helping  our  nation  meet  Its  hous- 
ing and  general  construction  needs.  NIBS 
could  provide  an  environment  In  which  the 
maximum  feasible  uniformity  and  consist- 
ency could  be  aohtoved." 

Dunn,  noting  that  AOC  has  long  advo- 
cated simplification  of  the  many  complex 
building  codes  and  standards  used  In  the 
UB.,  said:  "Such  standardization  would  re- 
sult in  savings  that  could  be  passed  on  to  the 
public.  An  organization  such  as  the  proposed 
Institute  of  BuUdlng  Sdenoee  oould  also 
help  to  keep  the  Industry  mfwrned  on  chang- 
ing technology." 

jAvrrs:  Bmu>iKo  coals  not  icxt 
In  Introducing  the  blU  in  the  Senate,  Sen. 
Javlts  (R-N.Y.),  said,  "The  absence  of  an 
authoritative  national  source  to  advise  the 
housing  Industry  and  looal  authorities  as  to 
the  latest  technological  developn>ents  in 
buUdlng  materials  and  construction  tech- 
niques and  to  propose  nationally  acceptable 
standards  for  local  building  codes  has  proved 
to  be  a  great  obstacle  to  efforts  to  meet  the 
national  housing  goals  set  forth  in  the  Hovis- 
tng  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

"Moreover,  the  lack  of  a  system  of  uniform 
buUdlng  code  standards  increases  cost  of 
construction  and  inhibits  Innovation  in 
techniques.  The  resulting  fragmentation  In 
the  housing  Industry  is  clectrly  not  In  the 
public  Interest." 

Rep.  Moorhead  (D-Pa.),  who  Introduced 
Identical  legislation  In  the  House,  said,  "Por 
the  first  time,  an  authoritative  technical  In- 
stitute would  be  avaUable  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  the  many  agencies.  Institutions, 
professional  and  trade  groups  now  engaged  In 
developing  code  standards  and  testing  and 
evaluating  new  materials  and  methods." 
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ALABAMA'S  OLDEST  THEATER  IS 
RESTORED 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or    »T.t»AW« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alabama's 
oldest  theater,  the  Fort  Payne  C^)era 
House.  Is  (Hioe  again  hosting  musical 
plays,  singing  groups,  drama,  band  and 
symphony  orchestra  concerts,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  many  dedicated  citizens. 

TTie  theater,  which  was  constructed  In 
1889  has  undergone  a  complete  restora- 
tion under  the  guidance  of  Landmarks 
of  De  Kalb  Coimty.  city  and  county  offi- 
cials, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
thousands  of  concerned  people  in  the 
Port  Payne.  Ala.,  area. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a  most 
interesting  article  which  recently  ran  in 
the  Alabama  Municipal  Journal,  de- 
scribing the  history  of  this  famous 
building. 

RXSTOBKD  POBT  PATNX  OFKRA  HOTTSK  IS 

Alabama's  Oldest  Thxatkb 
(By  J.  R.  KuykendaU,  President,  Landmarks 

of  DeKalb  County,  Inc.) 
The  Port  Payne  Opera  House  was  In  the 
process  of  being  built  in  1889,  the  same  year 
that  the  town  was  chartered.  This  was  a 
thriving  industrial  center  in  those  early  days 
as  many  New  England  residents  had  migrated 
here  through  the  effort  of  promoters  of  the 
Pcx-t  Payne  Coal  &  Iron  Company  which  had 
branch  offices  In  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
One  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
this  con^Miny,  W.  P.  Rice  of  Boston,  built  the 
Port  Payne  Opera  House  at  a  reported  cost 
of  $80,000.  The  theater  opened  in  1890  with 
many  colorful  performances  to  please  the 
culture  of  the  New  England  residents.  During 
this  "boom  era,"  The  Fort  Payne  Journal 
proclaimed,  "Port  Payne  can  boast  of  the 
most  convenient  and  handsomest  opera  bouse 
in  the  state." 

The  C^ra  House  was  threatened  with 
oblivion  many  times.  A  boat  of  present  day 
residents  recall  the  years  that  it  was  used 
for  silent  movies  and  vaudeville.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  1930's  that  the  Opera  House  ceased 
to  be  used  as  a  theater,  and  many  of  the 
elaborate  furnishings  had  been  removed. 

CITT  ASSIBTAKCS 

In  1969  during  Alabama's  Sesquicentennlal 
year,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Beck,  Sr.  was  appointed  Co- 
ordinator for  DeKalb  County  by  the  Governor 
and  the  local  Sesquicentennlal  Committee 
surveyed  the  idea  of  using  the  old  Opera 
House  for  DeKalb  County's  Headquarters. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  City  of  Port  Payne 
and  the  DeKalb  County  Commissioners  along 
with  patrons  and  the  fortitude  of  the  Ses- 
quicentennlal Committee,  the  Port  Payne 
Opera  House  was  opened  for  exhibits  on 
July  12,  1969.  with  Mayor  Hoyt  WUson  and 
DeKalb  County  Commission  President  Morris 
LaMunyon  cutting  the  ribbon  at  the  en- 
trance. The  acceptance  was  overwhelming 
with  visitors  and  local  people.  In  August  of 
that  year  Landmarks  of  DeKalb  County  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a 
portion  of  our  heritage  and  this  non-profit 
organization  purchased  the  Opera  House  from 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Davis  on  October  2. 1969. 
cotcPLrrx  REsroaATiON 

A  complete  restoration  was  begun  on  the 
old  theater  and  on  May  3.  1970,  "A  Sunday 
Afternoon  Muslcale"  was  presented  from  the 
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stage  that  had  not  been  used  In  more  than 
80  years.  Announcement  was  made  on  this 
daite  that  the  building  had  been  placed  In 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Since 
this  time,  renovation  has  continued  and 
Landmarks,  Inc.  has  become  one  of  the  larg- 
est historical  organizations  in  the  sitate  and 
received  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
from  the  Alabama  Historical  Commission  on 
July  13, 1970. 

The  1970-71  season  at  the  Opera  House  In- 
cluded musical  plays,  singing  groups,  drama, 
band  and  symphony  orchestra  concerts.  The 
old  theater  Is  on  the  guided  tour  of  the  an- 
nual Pilgrimage  held  each  year  In  mid-May. 
Additional  restoration  is  planned  for  the 
Opera  House  and  outstanding  attractions 
are  scheduled  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ala- 
bama State  CouncU  on  the  Arts  &  Humani- 
ties. The  people  of  Port  Payne  along  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  DeKalb 
County  To\irist  Association  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing the  oldest  theater  In  Alabama  that  was 
originally  built  as  a  theater  and  Is  In  use 
today  as  a  theater. 


THE  REBIRTH  OR  "GREETING"  OP 
AMERICA 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KAiraaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  following  excellent  address  which 
was  made  by  l/Oss  Claudia  Mason,  of 
Wichita.  Kans..  during  commencement 
exercises  at  Mount  Carmel  Academy  In 
Wichita  this  year.  Miss  Mason  was  the 
clstss  valedictorian.  She  has  ably  de- 
scribed the  challenge  which  the  young 
men  and  women  of  her  generation  face. 
Her  thoughts  and  ideas  are  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

The  address  follows: 

Address  bt  Ci.ATn>iA  Masok 

John  P.  Kennedy  once  said,  "We  have 
among  us  the  power  to  be  either  the  greatest 
generation  in  the  history  of  all  mankind  or 
the  last." 

These  words,  our  Senior  Class  motto,  have 
never  seemed  more  timely  than  today,  May 
23,  1971.  We  hear  from  all  sides  that  America 
is  crumbling,  and  some  of  us  panic  when 
we  take  a  look  at  the  society  we've  built.  We 
are  plagued  with  war,  poverty,  uncontrolled 
technology,  destruction  of  the  environment, 
the  decline  of  democracy,  an  artificiality  of 
work  and  culture,  an  absence  of  community, 
and — most  lmix>rtant — a  loss  of  self.  Par 
years  these  symptoms  have  lingered  benignly 
in  the  corners  of  our  nation.  Only  recently 
have  they  been  diagnosed  as  dangerous,  ma- 
lignant tumors. 

Why  has  It  taken  so  long  for  this  crisis 
to  crystallize?  It  is  because  we  are  Just  now 
realizing  our  powerlessness.  We  are  being 
swept  along  by  a  system  which  has  oonfla- 
oated  our  ability  to  control  our  own  lives. 
Technology,  which  was  to  have  liberated  man 
to  the  freedom  of  searching  for  the  highest 
form  of  humtoi  existence,  has  enslaved  us 
as  robot-tenders  of  tix*  machine.  Thousands 
are  trapped  in  unfulfllUng  Jobs,  frustrating 
personal  relationships,  and  a  general  fear  of 
the  Impersonal  soclKy  In  which  they  Uve. 

It  is  to  this  paralyzed  sense  of  helplessness 
that  Charles  Reich  speaks  In  his  book.  The 
Oreening  of  America.  He  says.  "There  is  a 
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revoluUon  coming.  It  will  not  be  like  rero- 
luUons  of  the  past.  It  will  alginate  with  the 
IndlTldual  and  with  ouMure,  and  It  will 
change  the  political  struoture  only  aa  Ita 
final  act.  It  will  not  require  violence  to 
succeed,  and  It  cannot  be  aucoewfolly  re- 
sisted by  violence.  It  la  now  spreading  with 
amaalng  r^>ldlty.  and  already  our  laws,  in- 
stitutions and  social  structure  are  «'h»»<g<r>g 
in  consequence.  It  promisee  a  higher  reason, 
a  nkore  human  oonuniuilty  and  a  new  and 
liberated  Individual.  Its  ultimata  creation 
will  be  a  new  and  enduring  wholmees  and 
beauty — a  renewed  relatlc»iahlp  of  man  to 
himself,  to  other  men,  to  aodeiy,  to  nature, 
and  to  the  land." 

It  Is  to  this  challenge  that  the  new  gen- 
wation  Is  called.  We  must  channel  our  ener- 
gies into  the  restoration  of  man's  dignity.  We 
oannot  accep<  the  position  of  injustice,  war, 
and  poverty  as  the  inevitable  human  condi- 
tion. This  blossoming  consciousness  Is  going 
to  help  us  make  technology  and  science  work 
for,  not  against  us.  If  we  can  but  match 
our  material  standard  of  Uvlng  with  an  aes- 
thetic and  splrltiuU  richness,  we  will  have 
once  again  revived  the  great  Am^lcan  dream. 

The  signs  of  redemption  are  already  evi- 
dent. We  are  striving  to  break  out  of  our 
neon  stertllty:  the  systems,  schedules,  clocks, 
and  customs  into  which  we've  patterned  life. 
There  is  a  new  celebration  of  self.  People  are 
not  allowing  themselves  to  be  Instrumentally 
used.  They  are  no  longer  content  to  work  at 
a  meaningless  Job  which  is  Inconsistent  with 
their  beliefs  and  interests.  The  new  crime 
is  alienation  from  one's  self  and  others.  Dis- 
honesty in  personal  relatlonshlpe  or  "using" 
another  person  violates  the  code  of  com- 
munity and  togetherness  which  is  the  only 
cure  for  our  depersonalized  society.  This  rev- 
olution of  warmth  and  closeness  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  restoring,  projecting,  and  fos- 
tering our  human  senses.  It  is  going  to  create 
an  America  where,  once  again,  your  neighbors 
wUl  be  your  friends:  not  Just  the  people  who 
happen  to  live  on  your  street. 

The  rebirth  or  "greening"  of  America  has 
begtm.  As  it  picks  up  momentum.  It  will 
touch  each  one  of  us  here.  If  it  basnt  al- 
ready. It  is  this  awesome  rediscovery  of  true 
values  in  life  that  can  and  will  bring  Amer- 
ica to  its  full  potential.  The  most  important 
oontribuUon  of  the  new  generation  wlU  be 
to  ripen  mankind  for  the  "greening"  of 
America. 


GASOLINE  BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF  lOEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRXSKNTATIVKB 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  It 
has  been  incre«isingly  obvious  that  the 
gas  and  oil  companies  of  the  Nation  have 
become  a  poiwer  unto  themselves.  One 
way  they  do  this  is  by  seeking  creation  of 
power  conglomerates  they  control,  which 
become  vertical  monopolies  and  horl- 
lontal  ones.  Now  many  of  the  major  coal 
companies  are  owned  by  oil  companies. 

Home  heating  fuels  are  rising  rapidly 
in  cost,  particularly  to  the  massive  urban 
.  conglomerations  of  our  Eastern  and  Mid- 
"•  western  cities.  Constantly  we  hear  that 
prices  must  rise  {is  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  meekly  acts  as  an  agent  of 
the  companies.  aUowtng  raises  as  often 
as  it  dares. 

Yet  nowhere  Is  this  trend  more  pro- 
nounced or  vicious  than  in  the  sale  of 
gas  and  oil  products  to  the  motorist.  The 
average  small  businessman  struggling  to 
make  a  success  of  a  gasoline  and  service 
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station  Is  more  often  than  not  victimised 
in  the  most  vkdoas,  unscrupulous  man- 
ner. Unfortunate,  the  truth,  ugly  as  it 
is,  rarely  emerges  to  public  view.  How- 
ever, Ntcludas  von  Hoffman,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  has  written  a  devastating 
expose  of  this  barbarous  series  of  prac- 
tices. It  is,  strong  as  It  appears,  an  under- 
statement, not  mentioning  the  gimmicks, 
pnMnotions,  nonsensical  and  parasitical 
trading  stamps  and  the  actual  coercion 
and  price  undercutting  that  the  major 
oil  companies  engage  in. 

Brofddyn  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
such  atrocities  against  the  small  gasoline 
station  operator.  I  offer  his  excellent 
column  for  inclusion  in  the  Corgri&sioit- 
alRzcoro. 

Loss  IN  THX  Qab  OaMX 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

LunxL,  Md. — George  Pint  bet  his  BP  and 
lost. 

Until  June  lot,  Oeorge  and  his  partner. 
Les  Adler,  had  the  BP  oil  franchise  on  Route 
198,  an  ugly,  short  stretch  of  road  with  15 
other  gas  stations  on  it.  George's  Is  the  most 
modest,  a  whlte-palnted  cinder  block  affair 
with  no  ribbons,  electrlfled  signs  or  coins  or 
glasses  or  silverware  to  give  away. 

It  doeant  bother  George  that  his  small 
station  isn't  a  luminescent  eyesore.  What 
George  and  Les  want  is  to  be  able  to  work 
hard  and  make  enough  money  so  they  will 
be  their  own  bosses;  they  want  to  be  eco- 
ikomlcally  free  men. 

They  know  something  about  that.  George 
and  Les  are  Hungarians  who  fought  the  Rus- 
sians and  then  escaped  to  America.  They 
know  something  about  work,  too.  You  should 
see  George's  hands.  His  face  looks  younger, 
but  his  hands  show  he  has  worked  most  of 
his  61  years. 

George  isn't  Just  a  hard  worker,  he's  a  good 
worker,  a  skilled  technician  and  a  craftsman 
who  can  renovate  rusty  old  European  sports 
cars  to  make  them  new  again.  The  kind  of 
worker  whoee  disi4>pearanoe  we're  always 
lamenting. 

George  is  in  danger  of  dla^pearlng.  He  got 
the  gas  station  a  couple  of  years  ago  when 
the  doctor  told  him  to  ease  up  on  the  16- 
hour  days;  his  heart  couldnt  take  it.  He 
didn't  know  what  a  heart  breaker  having  a 
gas  station  franchise  can  be.  He  probably 
believed  those  ads  the  oil  companies  put  in 
the  classifieds.  Like  this  one  the  other  day: 
"Mobil  Has  Service  Stations  Available  Now. 
Be  Tour  Own  Boes.  Profits  from  $15,000  to 
$30,000.  Paid  training  and  business  counsel- 
ing available.  Start  Now!  Why  Wait?" 

In  fact,  gas  station  owners  are  miserably 
unhappy  In  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
sltxiation  in  Detroit  is  so  bad  that  these  be- 
■your-own-boases  are  trying  to  start  a  union. 
Similar  efforts  have  been  attempted  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  and  Oakland,  Oallf.,  according 
to  "U.8.  OU  Week." 

To  make  money,  Oeorge  dropped  his  prices. 
He  figured  he  could  do  It  by  selling  a  high 
volume  at  low  prices,  but  he  says  that  BP 
wouldn't  sell  him  enough  gas.  Even  so,  he 
reports,  sales  quadrupled  luider  his  new  pol- 
icy and  then,  "Oomes  two  young  men  from 
BP  Company  and  ask  why  I  seU  so  cheap? 
I  say  not  his  business  even  if  I  give  away 
free  because  I  pay  for  gas." 

One  thing  led  to  another  and  George,  In 
anger  and  without  the  advice  of  a  lawyer, 
signed  a  paper  terminating  his  connection 
with  BP.  Shortly  thereafter,  a  flashy  new 
BP  station  opened  up  across  the  street. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Straub,  BP's  regional  manager, 
oontradlota  George's  story.  He  says  the  com- 
pany never  put  any  pressiire  on  George  to 
keep  the  price  of  his  gas  up.  "The  termina- 
tion," says  Mr.  Straub,  "had  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  Historloally,  that  station 
has  always  been  aggressively  priced.  We 
dont  want  to  put  Mr.  Pint  out  of  business. 
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As  for  the  new  station,  we  had  a  sign  up 
there  for  mouths  saying  it  would  be  put 
there.  We  probftbly  would  have  considered 
Mr.  Pint  for  the  francdilse  had  he  expressed 
a  desire." 

If  BP  wasnt  mad  at  Oeorge  for  lowering 
Its  prices,  why  did  it  come  to  him  and  ask 
to  terminate  the  agreement?  Why  dldnt  It 
offer  blm  a  crack  at  the  fancy  new  station 
across  the  street?  To  these  Mr.  Straub  was 
only  able  to  answer  that  BP  did  what  was 
good  business  fc»'  BP. 

Dont  get  angry  from  this  and  go  boycot- 
ting BP.  You  cant  because  Maryland  n«HAi«|]^ 
have  charged  that  BP  gas  has  been  delivered 
to  and  sold  out  of  Kseo,  Mobil  and  Phillips 
station  pumps.  You  may  be  buying  BP  when 
you  think  you're  buying  something  else.  Not 
that  it  matters  to  your  car,  because  it  ap- 
pears that  all  gasolines  differ  far  mora  In 
their  advertising  and  merchandising  than  in 
their  chemistry.  Defense  Department  officials 
who  buy  300  million  gallons  of  gasoline  a  year 
have  told  a  Senate  Subcommittee  that  there^ 
scarcely  a  particle's  difference  between  the 
major  brands. 

Indeed,  the  whole  gas  business  appears  to 
be  a  rapacious  chaos  ciun  con  game  In  which 
the  big  oil  refiners  give  it  to  the  Jobbers, 
station  owners  and  the  general  public.  Every- 
where you  turn  there's  something  new  and 
fishy.  And  not  Just  oU  import  quotations  and 
tax  breaks;  lab  tests  reveal  that  the  highly 
advertised  lead  free  gasoline  has  lead  in  it; 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  reports  that,  continu- 
ing a  trend  that  has  reduced  that  percentage 
of  independent  California  gas  stations  from 
20  to  3  per  cent  in  11  years,  300  more  private 
brand  stations  have  been  forced  out  in  the 
last  couple  of  months;  at  the  same  time,  the 
major  refiners  are  putting  out  spurious 
brands  that  are  being  marketed  to  look  like 
cut-rate  independents,  and  all  the  while  the 
be-your-own-boes  franchise  owner  Is  being 
forced  to  live  off  of  thinner  and  thinner 
markups  as  the  major  refiners  put  in  more 
and  more  gas  stations,  many  of  which  a  small 
businessman  cant  possibly  compete  with  be- 
cause they  have  stif -service,  vending  machine 
pxunps. 

Millions  of  us  wage  slaves  have  always 
thought  of  the  gas  station  as  our  Uttle  ace 
in  the  hole,  the  last  place  a  guy  with  a  cou- 
ple of  thousand  buclcs  could  go  into  business 
for  himself,  not  to  get  rich  but  to  make 
enough  so  we  dldnt  have  to  take  any  guff. 
That  pipe  dream  is  over. 

Look  at  Oeorge  Pint.  The  only  reason  he  is 
eating  regularly,  he  says,  is  because  hts  wife 
is  working.  The  gas  station,  which  now  sells 
a  private  brand,  doeant  make  enough  to  feed 
him. 

Still,  Oeorge  isnt  giving  up.  As  his  partner 
Les  says,  he's  a  fighter.  He  fought  for  freedom 
In  Hungary  against  the  Russian  tanks,  and 
as  long  as  he  can  hold  out,  he's  going  to  fight 
for  freedom  against  the  corporate  oil  tanks 
here. 


EDWYNA  SYNAR  SPEAKS  ON  4-H 
CO»£MUNITY  ROLE 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  attend  a 
recent  breakfast  here  in  Washington 
with  a  nimiber  of  young  Oklahomans 
who  are  actively  engaged  In  4-H  Club 
work. 

One  of  the  finest  speeches  given  at  the 
breakfast  was  by  Miss  Edwyna  Byaax, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Synar  of 
Muskogee,  Okla.  The  Synar  family  Is 
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well  known  throughout  all  Oklahoma 
and  was  recoitly  selected  the  1971  AIl- 
American  Family  for  our  State.  It  is. 
therefore,  no  surprise  that  Edwyna 
should  carry  out  this  fine  tradition  of 
excellence  in  her  4-H  work. 

Edwyna  was  a  contestant  this  year  in 
the  Farmers  Union  speech  contest,  and 
I  think  her  remarks  on  the  contributions 
made  by  4-H  organizations  across  the 
coimtry  are  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
each  Member  of  this  body.  I  insert  the 
text  of  Edwyna 's  speech  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

How  Mr  OaoANizATTON  PaoMOTEs  Good 
CoMMirNrrr  Livino 

My  4-H  organization  appreciates  the  ex- 
cellent opportunity  which  is  provided 
through  the  twenty-first  annual  Farmers 
Union  Speech  Contest  to  discuss,  "How  the 
4-R  Club  organization  promotes  good  com- 
munity living."  In  behalf  of  4-H  Club  work, 
we  also  express  our  thanks  to  the  organiza- 
tion instrumental  in  our  growth  and  crea- 
tion. 

The  fifth  "H"  of  the  4-H  organization  rep- 
resents the  home.  The  home  is  the  bulwark 
and  cornerstone  upon  which  any  strong  pro- 
gressive community  is  built.  It  is  basic  to 
good  community  living.  The  4-H  Clubs  of 
America  are  like  the  burning  torch  of  free- 
dom, forever  kindling  a  spark  of  hope  by 
which  to  ignite  the  individual  Initiative  and 
ingenuity  of  each  of  its  members.  Members 
whose  individual  talents  and  abilities  are 
cultivated  so  as  to  produce  sound  successful 
citizens  that  can  become  full  partners  In 
building  a  better  tomorrow. 

By  the  exercise  of  the  head  to  think  clear- 
ly; the  heart  to  be  kind  and  sympathetic: 
the  hands  to  be  useful  and  sldllful;  and 
health  to  build  a  strong  body,  4-H  is  help- 
ing to  build  successful  men  and  women  with 
vision  who  will  serve  as  the  future  leaders 
of  tomorrow  to  guide  our  America  on  the 
destination  of  lilierty  and  individual  free- 
dom. Yes,  liberty  and  freedom  that  wiU  as- 
sure good  community  living. 

The  4-H  Clubs  of  America,  like  the  Farm- 
srs  Union  with  its  many  members,  strives  to 
promote  and  develc^  a  better  life  for  our 
rural  America.  Each,  by  working  with  its 
members,  endeavors  through  Joint  projects 
or  programs  to  promote  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture;  to  improve  the  environment 
and  oommunlty  in  which  we  live.  Each 
strives  to  encourage  its  members  to  i»'epare 
for  the  futiire,  to  better  its  position  in  so- 
ciety, and  to  provide  our  America  with  a 
soimd  segment  of  free  thinking  Americans 
who  are  and  always  will  be  the  soundest 
armament  against  any  threats  by  any  sub- 
versive power  which  might  seek  to  destroy  us. 

4-H  Club  work  promotes  good  community 
living  by  giving  its  young  people  a  purpoae 
to  perform  to  the  beat  of  their  ability  by 
striving  to  make  the  beet  better,  vnxt  4-H 
youth  organization  seelEs  to  bring  out  the 
best  qualities  in  its  members  so  that  they 
might  strive  for  a  home  life  that  represents 
true  character,  comfort  and  contentment. 

Our  4-H  Club  program  attempts  to  mold 
each  of  its  mnnbers  into  better  citizens. 
Young  citizens  who  have  respect  for  law  and 
order  and  who  refute  the  radical  elements  of 
our  society.  Citizens  who  have  the  ability  to 
stand  on  their  own  two  feet  and  solve  their 
own  problems;  citizens  who  have  the  wisdom 
to  chooee  the  proven  performance  of  our 
American  way  of  life  over  the  unfulfiUable 
promises  of  any  foreign  ideology. 

Yes,  the  4-H  organization  pitxnotes  the 
best  in  good  commxinity  living.  Show  me  a 
good  4-H  Club  family,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
hi4>py,  respected  and  successful  family.  A 
family  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  leaders  of 
their  oommunlty.  Above  all  a  family  who  has 
faith  In  Ood. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

My  friends  and  f Mow  Americana,  may  God 
see  fit  to  preserve  a  strong  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Farmers  to  produce  a  surplus  crop  at 
energetic  4-H  youth,  the  leaders  ol  tomor- 
row, the  protectors  of  our  democracy;  build- 
ers of  good  community  living. 

Thank  you. 
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THE     PROBLEM     OP     EMERGENCY 
EGRESS  PROM  AIRCRAFT 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Pan  American  Airways  747  acci- 
dent on  Friday,  July  30,  1971,  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  has  again  brought  the 
problem  of  aircraft  safety  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress.  While  the  crew  and 
passengers  involved  in  this  747  accident 
apparently  did  not  have  emergency 
egress  problems,  the  incident  reminds  us 
that  there  may  be  the  possibility  of  a 
survivability  accident  in  a  747-type  air- 
craft. 

In  the  past,  many  people  have  died  in 
accidents  simply  because  they  could  not 
evacuate  the  aircraft  due  to  doors  and 
exits  being  jammed  closed  by  the  impact. 
The  cause  of  death  in  almost  every  case 
was  fire  and  asphyxiation.  What  is  ap- 
palling is  the  number  of  people  who  may 
be  involved  in  an  accident  in  one  of  our 
new  generation  jet  aircraft  that  carry  as 
many  as  300  or  more  people. 

On  June  6,  1971,  an  Allegheny  Airlines 
Convair  440  crashed  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  of  the  31  passengers  and  crew 
involved,  28  died.  A  major  portion  of 
these  deaths  can  be  attributed  to  jammed 
doors.  We  cannot  imagine  the  horrible 
consequences  of  a  747-type  aircraft, 
fully  loaded,  crashing  and  killing  a  major 
portion  of  the  passengers  and  crew  only 
because  of  jammed  doors  and  exits. 

A  new  high  energy — pyrotechnic  and 
explosive — system  has  been  developed 
which  can  be  utilized  to  open  doors  and 
exits  in  milliseconds  during  any  post- 
crash  situation.  Variations  of  the  same 
system  have  been  proven  in  missiles, 
fighter /bomber  aircraft,  and  in  manned 
spacecraft  such  as  Mercury,  Gemini,  and 
Apollo.  The  systems  have  been  avtdlable 
for  over  2  years,  are  said  to  be  100  per- 
cent reliable,  quite  inexpensive,  cmd  very 
safe  in  operation.  However,  these  sys- 
tems are  not  being  used  in  either  com- 
mercisd  air  carriers  or  in  military  trans- 
port aircraft. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  serious  and  im- 
mediate attention  should  be  given  this 
problem  of  emergency  egress  by  both  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  the 
military  services.  The  development  has 
been  accomplished,  the  record  is  proven, 
and  such  systems  should  be  applied  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  our  aircraft. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the 
egress  system  is  described  in  the  attached 
remarks  which  were  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  on 
July  22,  1971,  by  Mr.  Hubert  I.  Bennett, 
president  of  Teledyne  McCormick  Selph: 


Eoans  Ststem 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  Congressmen, 
as  one  who  has  a  deep  respect  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  democratic  process,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  appear  before  you  and  to  discuss  a 
vital  subject,  the  saving  of  human  lives. 

We  In  the  aircraft  safety  business  cur- 
rently are  faced  with  a  number  of  significant 
problems.  Each  problem.  In  its  own  right, 
must  be  solved  to  Insure  the  lives  of  aircraft 
passengers  and  crews  as  well  as  conserving 
expensive  flight  equipment. 

My  specific  Interest  and  the  Interest  of  my 
Company.  Teledjrne  McCormick  Selph,  is  in 
possibly  the  most  critical  and  at  the  same 
time  almost  totally  neglected  area  of  safety. 
That  area  is:  the  safe  emergency  evacuation 
(emergency  egress)  of  passengers  and  crews 
after  a  survlvable  aircraft  accident.  The 
broad  definition  of  a  survlvable  accident  is 
one  in  which  one  or  more  fatalities  occurred 
and  one  or  more  persons  survived  the  crash. 

Over  the  years  we  have  had  many  survlv- 
able accidents  but  some  have  become  clas- 
sics due  to  the  events  recorded  prior  to,  dur- 
ing and  post-crash.  Among  these  are  the 
United  Air  Lines  Boeing  727  at  Salt  Lake 
City  (11/11/66 — 91  passengers  and  crew — 43 
killed) ,  the  Trens  World  Airlines  Boeing  707 
at  Rome,  Italy  (11/23/64 — 73  passengers  and 
crew — 48  killed),  the  Trans  World  Airlines 
Convair  880  at  Cincinnati  (11/20/67 — 82  pas- 
sengers and  crew — 69  killed),  the  ALM' 
Douglas  DC-g  at  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands 
(5/2/70 — 63  passengers  and  crew — 23  killed), 
the  Capitol  International  Airways »  DC- 
8-63  at  Anchorage,  Alaska  (11/27/70 — 
219  passengers  and  crew — 47  killed),  and 
most  recently,  the  Allegheny  Airlines  Con- 
vair 440  at  New  Haven  (6/7/71 — 81  passen- 
gers and  crew — ^28  killed). 

Our  interest  in  emergency  egress  was  ini- 
tiated through  our  development  of  high  en- 
ergy (explosive  and  pyrotechnics)  severance 
systems  for  various  missiles  and  spacecraft, 
and  later  the  F-lll  aircraft.  The  highly  suc- 
cessful use  of  these  systems  in  manned 
spacecraft  and  military  fighter/bomber  air- 
craft led  us  to  the  realization  that  this  new 
but  proven  technology  could  aid  in  saving 
lives  in  both  public  aircraft  transportation 
and  military  transport  operations.  Our  early 
studies  had  Indicated  that  no  really  reliable 
means  of  emergency  egress  existed  in  the 
ciurent  Jet  aircraft.  (A  torqued-in  exit  will 
not  respond  to  pneunoatlc,  hydraulic  or 
mechanical  override  mechanisms.) 

I,  therefore,  in  1968.  contracted  with  the 
Flight  Safety  Foundation,  Inc.  to  study  com- 
mercial air  transport  accidents  through  the 
period  1957-1967.*  The  resvQtant  statistics 
pinpointed  a  number  of  significant  safety 
problems,  the  main  one  being  that  there  was 
no  really  reliable  means  of  emergency  egress 
from  our  modem  Jet  aircraft.  This  is  also 
true  today,  2  years  later,  I  refer  to  systems 
which  will  actuate  and  positively  open  a 
door  or  emergency  exit  within  milliseconds 
during  or  after  a  survlvable  crash. 

In  the  purely  commercial  area,  the  analy- 
sis of  fatal  accidents  showed  that  34  were 
survlvable  (those  were  accidents  in  which 
one  or  more  persons  came  out  alive)  and  91 
were  non-survlvable  (there  were  mid-air  col- 
lisions, hitting  mountains  and  diving  Into 
the  ocean,  where  no  one  survived).  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  22  emergency  evactiations 
(bomb  scares  and  engine  fires  prior  to  take- 
off). Of  the  total  of  147  accidents,  it  was 
found  that  56  were  survlvable  at  a  38  per- 
cent survival  opportunity. 

The  total  passengers  Involved  in  survlva- 
ble accidents  was   1,684,  the  non-survlvore 


1  Overseas  National  Airways  opa«tlng  as 
AntUliaanse  Luchtraart  Maatschappils 

■Operating  under  USAF  Military  Airlift 
Command  Contract 

•Study  of  Failure  in  Aircraft  Emergency 
Evacuation  Systems,  Flight  Safety  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  May  1969 
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totalAd  794.  The  number  of  paoMngen  in- 
Tolved  In  emergency  evacuAtlon  (bomb 
■care  and  engine  Ore  prior  to  take-oS)  was 
1,403  of  whlcb  143  were  injured.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  perbaps  as  many  as  36  to  60 
pieroent  of  tbe  794  non-stirvlvora  of  sur- 
vlvable  accidents  could  have  been  saved  If 
adequate  exits  bad  been  available.  Tbe  ma- 
jor!^ of  these  non-stirvlvors  died  from  as- 
phyxiation and  file,  not  from  trauma  due  to 
Impact. 

InddentaUy,  during  the  period  1968 
through  1970,  an  addlUonal  063  <  fatalities 
have  occurred  In  survlvable  crashes. 

Detailed  data  were  available  on  only  26 
of  the  84  survivable  fatal  accidents.  However, 
In  the  26  aoalyxed.  it  waa  found  that  of  the 
216  exits  available  only  63  were  used,  or 
a  percent  usage  of  24.7.  Even  during  emer- 
gency evacuaUon  of  17  aircraft  with  162  exits 
available  only  44  were  used,  or  a  percent  us- 
age of  28.9.  Now  this  averages  only  26.8 
percent  exit  use  for  all  these  accidents. 

In  1969,  tbe  USAP'  presented  statistics 
covering  USAP  passenger-carrying  aircraft 
accidents  during  the  period  1964  through 
1968,  where  It  waa  shown  that  666  persona 
lost  their  Uvea.  This  set  of  sUtlatlas  closely 
parallels  tbe  statistics  on  commercial  air- 
craft egress  discussed  here. 

There  are  logical  reasons  why  76.8  percent 
of  doors  and  exits  are  not  used  in  a  poet 
crash  situation.  After  impact  fuselages  are 
torqued  and  tbe  resultant  effect  is  Jammed 
doors  and  exits,  equipment  sometimes  Is 
torn  loose  and  crammed  against  exits  making 
them  completely  Inoperable  or  impoasible  to 
open,  and  slide/rafts  sometimes  Inadvertent- 
ly are  Inflated  Inside  the  aircraft  and  con- 
tribute to  blocking  exits.  Panic,  night- 
time and  smoke  darkness  also  play  tbeir 
part.  In  the  St.  Croix  accident  a  slide/raft 
was  inadvertently  inflated  inside  the  cabin 
and  contributed  to  a  number  ot  lives  being 
lost. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  In  almost  every  survlva- 
ble accident  the  fuselage  Is  twuted  or  torqued 
due  to  Impact  and  in  a  large  percentage  of 
cases  manual  actuation  of  many  doors  and 
exits  Is  impossible 

In  the  recent  AUegheny  Airlines,  New 
Haven  crash,  the  rear  door  was  Jammed. 
Twenty-eight  persons  died  in  that  one.  The 
testimony  of  the  stewardesses  after  the  £>C- 
S-9S  accident  at  Anchorage,  Alaska  disclosed 
that  the  galley  service  door  wouldn't  open, 
the  cockpit  door  couldn't  be  opened,  the  main 
cabin  door  was  Jammed  abut,  and  tbe  door 
opposite  was  opened  only  1-foot  since  it  was 
Jammed  against  an  embankment.  Of  the  219 
passengers  and  crew  involved,  47  died  and  a 
substantial  percentage  was  caused  from  fire 
and  asphyxliatlon,  not  trauma.  This  was  a 
typical  survivable  accident;  only  one  of  many 
where  we  have  the  facts  related  by  the  sur- 
vivors. In  my  opinion,  with  an  emergency 
egress  system,  we  coiild  have  saved  most  of 
those  lives. 

Tod»j,  you  dont  have  to  have  an  accident 
to  Jam  doors.  In  normal  operations  on  cur- 
rent stretched  version  Jet  aircraft,  after  land- 
ing and  taxi,  the  aircraft  must  sometimes  be 
aligned  by  pulling  the  nose  wheel  in  a  per- 
fecUy  straight  line  of  20  feet  or  more  In  order 
to  allow  easy  manual  opening  of  cargo  doors. 
We  also  have  it  on  good  authority  that  ex- 
cessive ground  braking  of  the  Boeing  747  has 
contributed  to  jamming  some  exits. 

The  net  result  of  our  studies  and  investi- 
gations shows  us  that  we  have  a  major  and 
very  serious  problem  facing  us  in  getting 
people  out  of  aircraft.  There  is,  however,  a 
solution  to  the  problem  and  It  is  available  to 
us  now.  We  simply  utUlze  high  energy  chem- 
latry-explosives — to  sever  panels,  doozs,  exits 


*  NT8B  Annual  Report  to  Congress  1970 

•  Emergency  Ground  Bgreas  from  l^BAP 
Passenger-Carrying  Aircraft,  Major  Charles 
Brown,  Directorate  of  Aerospace  Safety, 
Headquarters,  TT8AP,  1960. 
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•nd  batches  from  the  aircnft.  When  we  talk 
eqilOBlvs  systems,  ve  mean  a  highly  raliable 
and  tachnotagleaUy  aotind  sclentillc  dlacipllne 
without  which  we  would  not  have  placed 
man  In  space.  We  used  this  taefanology  to 
develop  these  systems  for  missiles  »»mI  space- 
craft because  they  were  reliable,  simple,  safe 
and  have  the  abUlty  to  deliver  the  greatest 
amount  of  power  and  work  for  a  given  weight 
or  volume  of  any  non-nuclear  source  of 
energy  available. 

Such  a  system  has  been  part  of  the  P-lii 
aircraft  since  inception,  has  been  opera- 
tional for  six  years  and  Is  used  to  separate 
the  crew  module  from  the  remainder  of  the 
aircraft  during  an  emergency.  This  aUows 
the  crew  module,  containing  pilot  and  co- 
pUot,  to  be  ejected  and  descend  to  earth  by 
parachute.  The  system  has  worked  perfectly 
in  every  case  in  which  it  was  used  and  has 
resulted  in  many  lives  saved.  We  have  lost 
some  crews,  but  not  from  the  faUure  of  the 
severance  system.  Those  losses  were  the  re- 
sult of  parachutes  not  being  deployed  or 
activation  of  the  system  upside  down  at 
very  low  altitudes  where  recovery  waa  im- 
possible. The  new  B-l  Bomber  wUl  also  in- 
corporate a  system  simUar  to  the  P-111. 
Other  high  energy  chemical  systems  are  used 
for  varying  purposes  on  the  P-5  and  P-8  air- 
craft. In  the  missile  and  space  field  high 
energy  systems  are  used  in  almost  every 
major  mlsaUe  and  spacecraft  and  their  relia- 
bility cazmot  be  questioned. 

To  create  an  exit  In  a  typical  transport 
aircraft  linear  shaped  charge  (LSC)  Is  routed 
around  the  periphery  of  a  door  or  exit  and 
bonded  in  place.  Linear  shaped  charge  is  an 
Inverted  "V"  or  chevron -shaped  material 
some  V4-inch  in  width  and  of  varying  length 
which  can  be  bent,  routed  or  contoured  to 
any  akin  surface,  stringer  or  frame  without 
comprising  either  the  structural  or  aerody- 
namic Integrity  of  the  aircraft.  When  iniU- 
ated,  a  high  energy  Shockwave  is  concen- 
trated on  a  very  thin  line  along  Its  length 
and  results  in  a  clean,  ktUfe-llke  cut  in  ma- 
terials such  as  steel,  aluminum  and  titan- 
ium. In  the  case  of  doors  or  hatches  the  cut 
will  be  made  Inside  the  door  frame  or  Jamb, 
thereby  maintaining  the  structxiral  integ- 
rity of  the  pressure  hull.  When  severed  and 
due  to  the  explosive  cutting,  tbe  door  or 
hatch  section  will  be  ejected  out  and  away 
and  a  positive  opening  created.  The  cutting 
action  is  Instantaneous. 

Even  when  the  fuselage  la  badly  torqued 
and  bent  due  to  Impact,  explosive  cutting 
action  will  provide  an  escape  path.  Very 
little  explosive  is  necessary  to  perform  the 
work;  approximately  60  grama  of  explosive  to 
cut  out  a  door  or  large  emergency  exit  on  a 
typical  wide-diameter  Jet  aircraft. 

This  system  la  nominally  a  backup  system 
to  Insxire  egress.  In  some  cases  it  will  be 
possible  to  manually  open  doors  after  an  ac- 
cident; however.  If  they  cannot  be  opened, 
they  xnxitX  be  cut  clear. 

Escape  slides  are  attached  to  main  doors 
and  exits  and  are  automatically  Inflated  as 
the  door  is  ejected,  to  afford  a  rapid  flow  of 
passengers  from  the  aircraft.  In  the  event  of 
ditching  emergency  exits  are  actuated  In 
the  same  manner  as  a  dry  land  situation.  In 
a  severe  cabin  fire,  such  as  occurred  In  the 
Salt  Lake  City  acddent,  temperatures  may 
rise  as  high  as  1800  to  2000  degress  P.  In 
this  situation,  it  is  alao  possible  to  sever 
holes  In  the  fuselage  to  vent  the  heat  and 
save  lives. 

We  have  stated  that  these  systans  are 
currently  available  and  can  be  built  into  new 
alreraft  or  retrofitted  Into  older  aircraft. 
They  have  been  developed  and  engineered, 
considering  all  the  system  safety  and  hu- 
man factors  aspects  to  provide  a  positively 
fail-safe  operational  system. 

I  have  made  the  following  statement  many 
times  and  wish  to  repeat  it  here.  Until  this 
technology  waa  proven,  we  had  to  live  with — 
and  sometimes  die  with — hydraulic,  pneu- 
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nuMc  or  other  mechanical  means  to  attaoM 
to  open  doors.  Sucb  systems  are  normally  ihs. 
less  in  opening  a  Jammed  exit  and  no  Ioomt 
have  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  operating  egress  system  for  a  traas- 
port  aircraft  la  simple  and  effective.  It  la 
mechanically  activated  and  will  always  oper. 
ate  even  when  the  aircraft  electrical  power 
is  lost.  We  have  a  master  control  panel  with 
a  visual  readout  located  on  tbe  flight  deck 
where  the  pilot  can  arm  the  system  at  each 
door  and  exit.  He  can  safe  the  system  at  each 
door  and  exit;  he  can  initiate  the  system  at 
all  doors  and  exits;  or  be  can  safe  and  arm, 
and  then  initiate  the  doors  and  exits  selec- 
tively. A  secondary  master  control  panel  with 
a  visual  readout  is  located  and  hidden  by  or 
near  the  stewardess  Jump  seat  In  the  pas- 
senger section  of  the  aircraft.  This  secondary 
panel  can  perform  precisely  the  same  func- 
tions as  the  master  control  panel  and  allows 
the  stewardess  to  control  the  exits  if  the 
flight  crew  Is  incapacitated.  Doors  and  exits 
can  only  be  initiated  when  they  are  armed 
and  the  system  is  only  armed  during  take-off 
or  landing  or  when  there  la  a  positive  Indi- 
cation of  an  emergency  underway.  These 
procedures  are  part  of  the  flight  checklist  and 
system  status  indicators  are  provided  at  each 
pertinent  flight  crew  station. 

Briefly.  I  would  like  to  disctiss  safety  and 
reliability  of  the  system  we've  discussed.  The 
explosives  used  are  Insensitive  to  impact;  for 
example,  high-caliber  bullets  can  be  fired 
Into  them  without  causing  them  to  initiate. 
They  will  withstand  temperatiires  In  excess 
of  600*  P.  for  hours  without  degradation.  la 
a  fire,  they  will  not  explode  but  will  bum  or 
melt  and  will  not  sustain  a  fire.  Lightning 
will  not  set  them  off  and  they  cannot  be  Ini- 
tiated by  lasers.  Plnally,  they  will  not  Ignite 
Jet  fuel  or  other  fluids  spilled  during  an 
accident. 

This  system  is  and  has  been  available  for 
the  past  several  years.  In  order  to  brief  and 
educate  personnel  of  foreign  and  domestic 
airlines,  ALPA,  airframe  manufacturers,  in- 
dividual members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, DOT,  PAA,  NTSB,  NASA,  and  the  mili- 
tary services,  I  enlisted  the  aid  of  Major  Gen- 
eral Joseph  D.  Caldara,  XTSAP  (Ret.),  former 
President  of  tbe  Plight  Safety  Poundatlon 
and  earlier  Director  of  Aerospace  Safety. 
Headquarters,  USAP,  and  Mr.  Prank  B.  Pol- 
lard. Plight  Safety  Consultant.  Between  us, 
we  have  literally  gone  around  tbe  globe  brief- 
ing  the  aviation  community  on  this  system 
which  is  so  Important  In  saving  lives. 

Tb  further  educate,  I  have  put  on  eight 
live  demonstrations  for  key  mMnbers  of  tha 
aviation  community,  many  of  whom  bava 
attended.  I  alao  have  put  on  a  live  demonstra- 
tion at  Scott  Air  Porce  Base  for  General  Jack 
Catton  and  members  of  his  USAP  Military 
Airlift  Command. 

I  have  found  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
verbal  approval  of  our  approach.  With  the 
exception  of  some  few  dlehards,  everyone  has 
expressed  the  fact  that  this  Is  an  extremely 
feaslMe  system  and  should  be  utilized.  They 
have,  in  fact,  stated  that  such  a  system  is 
the  only  rellaMe  means  available  to  Insiire 
life-aavlng  capability,  poet-crash.  I  can  say 
unequivocally  that  so  far  the  only  real,  active 
interest  aside  from  verbal  gymnastics  has 
come  from  the  Military  who  imderstand  the 
proUem  and  are  beginning  to  take  action. 
The  people  concerned  with  public  lives  have 
not  yet  chosen  to  do  so  though  tbe  problem 
is  very  real  and  the  solution  Is  available. 

If  su^  a  system  were  expensive  or  the 
weight  penalty  was  excessive,  we  would 
understand  its  lack  of  use.  The  cost  of  a 
system  fc»-  a  747  type  aircraft,  we  estimate 
to  be  926,000  per  aircraft  when  Installed  dur- 
ing manufacture  and  system  total  weight  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  20  pounds.  This  doss 
not  appear  to  be  very  much  money  to  invest 
In  saving  even  one  life. 

There  are  several  companies  in  the  United 
States   qualified   to   design   and   build  this 
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kind  of  system:  mlna  la  only  one.  but  the 
lesder  In  this  technology.  Ttio  very  fact  that 
we  are  the  leader  In  thU  field  gives  me  a 
atrong  sense  of  personal  responalbiUty  and 
mottvatlon  to  make  it  known  that  tlUa  proven 
Uf e  saving  technology  is  available. 

I  have  tried  to  take  tha  laadershlp  in 
educating  and  "^^'"g  those  who  can  take 
action  aware  of  the  problem.  It  has  been 
sxpenaive,  time  conaumlng  and  sametimes 
disappointing.  It  la  alao  frustrating  to  see 
those  who  can  take  action  and  are  aware  of 
the  problem,  doing  little  or  nothing  in  its 
solution. 

We  bava  worked  with  the  PAA.  that  Is.  we 
have  bad  many  dlacusslonB  with  them,  at  the 
Administrator  level  and  the  working  level. 
We  have  tried  to  interest  them  in  tasting  a 
system  on.  an  PAA  aircraft.  LoglcaUy.  the 
reason  is  that  we  want  tbe  system  proven  and 
certified  for  commercial  use. 

The  PAA  has  not  yet  chosen  to  take  any 
action  and  have  not  yet  utilised  the  leader- 
ship which  I  believe  is  their  prime  function. 
In  my  opinion,  they  must  recognize  their 
reeponslbility.  re-evaluate  their  position  and 
their  function  in  aircraft  safety,  and  then 
exercise  some  InltiaUve  in  this  area.  Without 
complete  PAA  approval  first,  no  airline  or 
airframe  manufacturer  will  nx>ve  to  incor- 
porate thia  system  on  their  aircraft. 

If  I  project  our  past  statistics  in  survivable 
accidents  and  look  at  the  future  wHh  the 
new  generation  of  Jet  aircraft,  svich  as  the 
747.  carrying  anywhere  from  260  to  600  pas- 
aengera.  I  am  appalled.  I  know  that  sooner 
or  later  there  will  be  a  survivable  accident 
with  one  of  these  aircraft  and  the  fatalities 
wlU  not  be  numbered  in  the  40'b  or  60'a. 
The  fig\ire  will  more  likely  be  200  or  more. 
Now,  after  you've  needlessly — and  I  mean 
needlessly,  killed  this  many  people,  the  storm 
of  protest  from  the  public  will  oome  tbrou^ 
"loud  tuid  clear."  I  would  not  like  to  be  on 
the  receiving  end  of  that  outcry. 

In  earlier  teatimony  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Sub-Committee  on 
Transportation,  I  called  this  "tombetone 
safety."  That  is,  waiting  untU  after  you  have 
a  major  disaster  before  you  provide  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem:  A  solution  which  waa 
available  two  to  four  years  before.  In  addi- 
tion, the  emotionalism  after  such  a  disaster 
will  force  egress  systems  to  be  Installed 
on  aircraft  immediately.  This  frightens  the 
safety  people,  becaxiae  when  you  nish  sys- 
tems into  use,  you  many  times  compromise 
design  and  the  results  can  be  nearly  as 
disastrous  as  no  system  at  all. 

I  will  continue  to  brief  and  educate 
everywhere  I  can  to  instire  the  fact  that  we 
never  succumb  to  "tombstone  safety"  at  least 
where  emergency  egress  is  concerned. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  briefing  this 
Committee  and  others  that  thia  matter  la 
brought  to  a  head  and  that  the  Congress 
have  the  opportunity  to  exerdae  its  author- 
ity in  helping  to  save  lives  in  this  critical 
area. 

We  have  the  answer  and  can  place  emer- 
gency egress  systems  on  any  aircraft  today. 
We  want  to  be  certain  that  they  are  fail-safe. 
We  know  that  they  are  since  we  have  relia- 
bility figures  from  long  use  in  spacecraft  and 
military  aircraft.  However,  we  must  test 
them  on  conomerclal  aircraft  before  they  are 
declared  operational.  This  work  must  be  ac- 
oompliahed  now.  We  need  tbe  systems  in  our 
aircraft. 

In  summary,  there  Is  a  critical  problem, 
a  practical  solution  now  exists  and  action  la 
required  to  put  it  into  use.  I  earnestly  tirge 
this  Committee  to  use  its  great  prestige  and 
authority  to  see  that  the  solution  is  appUed. 
Thank  you. 
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BERLIN   SEUiOUT? 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

cv  CAiaoaina 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESEMTATTVEB 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1971 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
publication  of  the  secret  telegrams  ot 
the  West  Oennan  Ambassador  In  Wash- 
ington, Rolf  Pauls,  by  the  West  German 
magazine  Quick  has  created  a  political 
storm  in  Bonn.  This  magazine  states 
that  the  telegrams  of  Ambassador  Pauls 
to  his  home  office  disclosed  very  un- 
usual, behind-the-scene  political  con- 
versations between  West  German  State 
Secretary  Egon  Bahr  and  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs, Hairy  Kissinger. 

This  e4>pear8  to  be  a  strange  exchange 
indeed.  Mr.  Bahr  comes  out  of  this  con- 
versation as  the  strongest  advocate  for 
a  buildup  of  the  Soviet  position  in  West 
Berlin.  Bahr  not  only  clearly  supported 
the  Soviet  demand  expressed  in  the  so- 
called  Abrasimov  Paper — of  Soviet  Am- 
bassador Petr  Abrasimov  to  East  Ber- 
lin—of March  1971,  for  a  Soviet  Gen- 
eral Consulate  in  West  Berlin,  but  he 
also  clarified  the  West  German  position 
that  "Berlin  is  not  the  land  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany"  and  that  "no 
constitutional  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Republic  should  conduct  any  official  busi- 
ness in  West  Berlin." 

This  unilatersa,  direct  concession  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  State  Secretary  Bahr 
were  made  in  spite  of  many  previous 
statements  to  the  contrary  by  his  own 
government  representatives,  includiJig 
Chancellor  Willy  Brandt.  In  a  subsequent 
interview,  Mr.  Bahr  denied  to  have  made 
Uiese  statements  but  they  are  now  on  the 
public  record  and  the  Boon  Govern- 
ment is  investigating  the  source  of  the 
leak. 

This  is.  indeed,  a  very  strange  conduct 
for  an  official  representative  of  govern- 
ment which  is  an  ally  of  the  United 
States.  Our  country  has  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate interest  in  the  status  of  Berlin. 
We  are  currently  in  the  midst  of  nego- 
tiations on  this  matter.  We  have  a  very 
direct  Interest  in  whether  or  not  the  So- 
viets are  in  a  power  position  as  a  result 
of  the  agreement.  I  find  It  shocking  that 
Mr.  Bahr  has  deliberately  moved  to 
strengthen  the  Soviet  hand  in  these  ne- 
gotiations. 

It  is  a  fact  that  as  far  as  the  Brandt 
government  is  concerned,  the  "satisfac- 
tory" solution  of  the  Berlin  problem  is 
sine  qua  non  for  the  ratification  of  the 
West  German  Bundestag  of  the  Moscow 
and  Warsaw  treaties  signed  by  the 
Brandt  government  last  year.  Mr.  Bahr 
who  is  responsible  for  the  negotiation 
of  these  treaties,  Is  now  apparently  try- 
ing to  make  concessions  in  advance  to 
the  Soviets  on  the  Berlin  problem  In 
order  to  push  the  treaties  through  the 
Bundestag. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  Is  in  a 
key  position  in  the  Berlin  situation.  Our 
interests  In  the  Berlin  problem  must  be 
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paramount.  We  cannot  standto  have 
lesser  offldain  of  the  Brandt  govemmeDt 
att^npt  to  sabotage  our  position  and  the 
poeltton  of  all  those  in  the  free  world. 
If,  In  fact,  Mr.  Elsslnger  has  not  sup- 
ported this  effort.  It  should  be  de- 
nounced by  him.  Any  attonpt  to  make 
concessions  with  prestam];>ed  Soviet  v>- 
proval  is  much  beyond  a  reasonable  com- 
promise  aoc^table  to  those  in  the  free 
world. 


EDUCATION  SPECIAL  REVENUE 
SHARING 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  mmnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPBBBENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  recess 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
will  take  up  the  President's  proposal  for 
special  revenue  sharing  in  education.  The 
issues  involved  in  this  proposal  are  im- 
portant ones  to  American  education  and 
to  local  and  State  taxpayers.  They  de- 
serve the  fullest  possible  understanding 
In  the  Congress.  The  best  exposition  of 
the  President's  proposal  which  I  have 
seen  Is  in  a  recent  address  by  Charles  B. 
Saunders,  Jr.,  the  Deputy  C<Hnmls8ioner 
of  Education  for  External  Relations,  de- 
livered at  the  seminar  for  State  legisla- 
tive leaders  in  Manchester,  N.H.,  in  July. 
I  hope  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  have  an  omxtrtunlty  to  study  Mr. 
Saunders'  thoughtful  analysis  and  ex- 
position of  the  President's  proposal. 
AMOTKxa  Look  at  Editcatiom  RavsMua 
Sbabhto 
(By  Chartea  B.  Saunders,  JT.) 
You  are  all  weU  aware  of  the  national  de- 
bata  taking  place  on  the  issue  of  revenue 
sharing,  and  the  potential  significance  of  this 
proposal  for  State  and  local   governments. 
Pieaident  Nixon's  96  billion  General  Revenue 
Sharing  proposal  is  now  the  focus  of  bear- 
ings, and  we  are  optimistic  about  the  pros- 
pects for  action  on  this  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion during  the  9ad  Congress. 

You  are  equally  aware  of  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  debate.  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing would  not  only  provide  critically-needed 
fiscal  relief,  It  would  strengthen  and  relnvlg- 
orate  State  and  local  government,  thus  re- 
storing confidence  In  the  basic  institutions  of 
the  Pederal  system  at  a  time  of  widespread 
disenchantment  with  ita  capacity  to  meet 
national  needs. 

Revenue  Sharing,  of  course,  is  not  a  new 
concept.  Such  fimdamental  issues  cannot  be 
decided  overnight,  and  the  approaching 
climax  of  the  debate  Is  the  outcome  of  a 
decade  of  discussion.  The  idea  has  long  been 
advocated  by  leaders  In  both  poUUcal  par- 
ties—by both  their  1964  Presidential  candi- 
dates, and  by  both  their  platforms  In  1»68. 
Now  the  idea's  time  has  come  and  the  Presi- 
dent's General  Revenue  Sharing  proposal  U 
t^>proachlng  a  point  of  national  decision. 

However,  an  important  element  of  the 
President's  recommendations  has  not  yet  re- 
celved  sufficient  public  attention  or  congrea- 
slonal  scrutiny.  Complementary  to  General 
Revenue  Sharing,  and  Integral  to  the  total 
package  of  governmental  reforms  proposed 
by  the  President,  are  his  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  proposals  in  six  broad  funcUoiial 
areaa:    tran^xjrtation.   manpower,   law   an- 
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foco*ia«nt,  iirtMin  ooDununity  development, 
rami  deretopment,  and  education.  While 
OeiMnl  Revenue  ShArtng  would  ootreot  the 
flfloal  mismatch  between  States  and  locall- 
tlae,  where  the  needs  lor  eervlce  are  rapidly 
outpacing  revenues,  and  the  Fedwal  govern- 
ment with  Its  faster-growing  revenue  baae. 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  would  correct  the 
oofnplex  and  Inefficient  way  Federal  aeslst- 
ance  Is  provided,  oonartldatlng  UteraUy  h\in- 
dreda  of  categOTlcal  programs  into  broader 
area*  at  national  concern,  treeing  states  and 
localities  from  a  maze  of  bureaucratic  red 
tape  and  permitting  them  far  greater  free- 
dom to  determine  their  own  prlorlUee  and 
how  to  meet  them. 

I  submit  that  the  in4>lloatlons  of  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  are  as  Important  as  General 
Revenue  Sharing— even  though  they  have 
not  received  anywhere  near  the  attention  and 
are,  for  reasons  of  committee  Jxirladlctlon 
outside  the  scope  of  the  current  debate  For 
while  General  Revenue  Sharing  offers  the 
pro^>ect  of  slgnlflcanUy  Increased  Federal 
Mslstance,  Special  Revenue  Sharing  offMs  a 
far  more  effective  mechanism  for  states  and 
localiues  to  use  those  Federal  funds.  The  re- 
form and  revitallzatlon  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem will  not  be  accomplished  by  money  un- 
less the  funds  are  accompanied  by  reform  of 
the  decisionmaking  process  which  reotone 
the  authority  of  the  state  and  local  govwn- 
mwits— and  that  is  what  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  Is  designed  to  do. 

My  purpose,  then,  is  to  underUne  the  role 
or  Special   Revenue  Sharing   in   the  Presi- 
dent's total  strategy  for  governmental  reform, 
and   to  emphasize  that   the  Importance  of 
•ohlevlng   these  reforms  must   not   be  f<»- 
gotten  In  the  wake  of  mounting  pressures  for 
national  action  on  General  Revenue  Shartns 
I    will    focus   my   remarks   on   EduoattMi 
Revenue  Sharing,  for  several  rea«>ns.  Of  the 
six  Special  Revenue  Sharing  proposals,  edu- 
cation best  Ulustrates  the  dealrabUlty  and 
f^  "^o'  'he  reforms  Intended.  Education  U 
the    highest    budgetary    prlorlty-<dalmlng 
■ome  41  percent  of  state  and  local  revenue 
It  involves  the  most  sensitive  relationships 
between  the  citizen,  his  scborts,  and  his  jrov- 
emment   at   the   local,   state,   and   Federal 
1S!!^.'^'****"**°-  <"  «^  the  six  fields  of 
special    Revenue   Sharing,   existing   Federal 
PiWms  are  the  most  complex.  In  this  field, 
there  is  widespread  recogniUon  of  the  need 
I?L^«       ™*''**^  reforms.  Yet  curiously,  the 
significance  of  Education  Revenue  SharlM  as 
a  oktalyst  for  these  reforms  has  been  7en- 
er^y  overtooked  and  underestimated 
di^f^„"°?  ^^'^'  Sharing  calls  for  a  re- 
direction  of  the  Federal  role  m  elementary 
and  secondary  education;  a  redlrecUon  which 
becomes  more  urgenUy  necessary  with  each 
new  categorical  program  enacted— and  not  a 
^,LP*'  ^^  ^  Congress  without  the  Intro- 
ductlon  of  several  bills  which  would  add  fur- 
OMT  narrow,  special  categories  of  Federal  as- 
«^Unce  to  deal  with  particular  educational 
problems.  Over  the  laM  doeen  yean    tbew 
P««r^^fJS|*7»  proliferated  to  the  point  where 
tt^^sewely  restrict  the  capacity  of  the 

SStiri'^h^*^  <1-I  with  their  own 

lo^  ^tegorlcal  approach  dates  back  to 
1917  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  but 
lln^i^  "i?*"  ^^^  *^*  ^l'*  N»tloi:al  De- 

•^^!!2S*'  ****  ***  education,  in  response  to 
Wsntia«l  needs  for  strengthenedTtS^iiM 
^J^^'  ™«»»en»*tlcs,  and  forelgTTian- 
goMgM,  the  NDBA  e«abll«hed  a  serls?of  pro- 
grams  designed   to  encourage   more  yoW 

l^^^J^^^*^  considered  vital  to  t^iT  na- 
rerS!?  r.*/*^;  ^  f"»'«<l«e«  yw«  •  broader 
^^,nl  '^"<>'^  educational  needs  were 
Identified,  and  Congreei  paswd  In  impld  suc- 
ST^K^  t.*^*  °^  ^^  providing  special  help 
for  the  disadvantaged,  for  the  h^capped 
to&aln  more  teachers,  to  modemlzTvoMr- 
uooal  and  technical  education,  and  to  pro- 
fUle  more  books,  equipment,  and  technology 
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There  is  no  qusstlon  that  thsse  programs 
have  had  an  enormous  and  beneficial  Impact 
on  American  education.  The  question  Is,  how 
long  can  we  continue  to  add  mora  categories 
to  the  existing  complex  structure?  The  U.8. 
Office  of  Education  already  admlnlsten  more 
than  100  categorical  programs  affecting  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  vocational 
education,  and  postseoondary  educaUon. 
Some  of  the  programs  affect  each  of  these 
major  areas  at  the  same  time.  To  complicate 
the  picture  further,  at  least  26  other  Federal 
agencies  also  administer  significant  cate- 
gorical programs  affecting  the  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  problems  created  by  this  proliferation 
of  programs  are  best  known  to  educaton  at 
the  local  level.  Suppose  a  school  superin- 
tendent wants  to  upgrade  the  program  at  an 
elementary  school  In  a  low-Income  area  He 
could  obtain  assistance  under  Title  I  of  the 
Hementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(for  school  districts  vrtth  high  concentrations 
of  disadvantaged  chUdren) .  Title  n  (for  ac- 
qulslUon  of  library  materials) ;  TlUe  m  (en- 
couragement Of  Innovative  programs)  and 
under  various  parts  of  several  other  acts  and 
titles  covering  everything  from  teacher  work- 
shops to  educational  research. 

In  theory,  these  laws  offer  the  potential 
for  significant  support  of  the  local  superin- 
tendent's program.  Unfortunately,  however 
each  categorical  progrem  requires  a  separate 
application— of  ten  to  separate  bureaus  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  In  most  cases  Interim 
approval  at  the  State  level  Is  necessary  Some 
programs  require  matching  funds.  Some  only 
ask  an  acceptable  project  proposal  for  ap- 
proval: othere  approve  projects  on  a  highly 
competitive  basis.  And  each  categorical  pro- 
gram has  Its  own  complicated  set  of  regula- 
tions, guidelines,  and  reporting  requirements. 
These  requirements  make  it  dlfflnQt  for 
even  the  most  affluent  and  best-staffed 
school  district  to  put  together  a  coherent 
package  of  Federal  assistance.  For  smaUer 
poorer  systems,  the  task  Is  simply  Impossible' 
Just  keeping  Informed  of  the  array  of  pro- 
grams avaUable.  how  to  apply  for  them,  when 
and  where  has  come  to  an  Impossible  under- 
taking for  any  local  school  superintendent 
unless  he  has  professional  assistance. 

A  recent  computer  analysis  has  revealed 
the  extent  to  which  OE  programs  have  pro- 
1^!J^'«^"^  "•  cuirenUy  38  separate 
authorizations  In  support  of  Instruction  37 
in  support  of  low-Income  pupUs.  and  32  In 
support  of  reading  Instruction.  If  these  sepa- 
rate purposes  are  combined  Into  one  broader 
heading— Instruction  of  low-income  students 
in  reading— there  are  no  fewer  than  18  dif- 
ferent categorical  authorizations. 

Growing  problems  with  the  categorical  ao- 
proach  to  Federal  aid  are  also  IncreaslnSr 
apparent  at  the  sUte  level,  where  the  papw- 
work  required  Is  staggering.  A  typlcalrtate 
plan  for  a  single  formula  grant  program  U 
sevwal  hundred  pages  long  and  takes  thou- 
»nd8  of  man-houre  to  prepare.  States  often 
esubllsh  separate  units  to  do  this  work  for 
proems  and  projects  that  are  Federally 
f^JS^-  ^"*  °f  their  requirements  for 
ln«llvldual  auditing  and  reporting.  These 
unlU  and  their  personnel  are  counterparts— 
reproductlona  on  a  smaUer  scale  of  the  units 
that  administer  the  programs  In  the  Office 
of  EduMtlon.  They  frequently  work  more 
c  oeely  with  OE  than  with  their  own  agen- 
cies, managing  their  Federal  funds  in  iKla- 
tlon  ftom  state  resources  that  are  available 
ror  the  same  purposes  and  IsoUted.  too. 
from  other  FederaUy-asststed  programs.  This 
fragmentation,  of  coarse,  only  dlmlahss  the 
poeslbUlty  of  comprehensive,  coordinated 
educational  planning  at  the  State  level. 

Some  of  the  other  problems  resulting  from 
the  proliferation  of  categorical  programs  may 
seem  ludicrous,  but  they  are  very  real  to 
State  and  local  officials.  One  en^loyee  of  a 
State  department  of  educaUon  reoetves  17 
checks  sach  payday,  because  hU  time  is  ap- 
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portioned  among  17  PtederaUy-funded  pro- 
pams.  The  monitoring  procedures  necewirv 
to  a«ure  that  personnel  and  equlpm«S 
charged  to  one  program  are  not  used  tat 
other  purposes  may  make  it  inqMsslble  tot 
a  ssCTetary  working  for  one  program  to  use  a 
typewriter  purchased  for  another;  or  a  book 
keeping  machine  purchased  with  categorical 
funds  may  remain  Idle  while  other  non- 
FedCTal  unite  of  the  same  office  are  u8ln« 
nand  ledgere.  —«» 

At  both  the  State  and  local  lev«s.  pmmt- 
work  invrtved  In  project  grant  aw)ll<itlOT8 
sometimes  results  In  administrative  ooste 
that  aotuaUy  exceed  the  amount  of  the  even- 
tuaJ  grant.  Furthermore,  because  there  U 
no  "need  factor"  In  the  allotment  formula 
for  most  categorical  programs,  they  actually 
inoeaae  Inequities  In  the  distribution  at 
'•deral  fxmds— particularly  in  the  case  of 
project  grant  programs  which  favor  prospsrw 
ous  school  dlstrtcte  which  can  hir^skUled 
proposal  writers,  and  discriminate  against 
poorer  dlstricto  which  cannot.  (The  sugges- 
tion has  been  made,  not  entirely  in  jest  that 
project  granto  should  only  be  awarded  to 
those  dlstrlcta  submitting  the  worst  appli- 
cations,  since  they  are  obviously  in  greater 
need  than  their  more  sophisticated  com- 
petitors.) 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  prcdlferatlon  at 
categorical  programs  also  brings  many  prob- 
lems. The  paperwork  generated  at  the  local 
and  State  levd  flows  In  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, where  a  great  deal  of  manpower  Is 
assigned  to  reviewing  reports,  records,  and 
plane— an  expenditure  of  man-hours  which 
is  largely  wasted,  for  several  reasons.  First, 
most  of  this  work   is  essentially  sterile— a 
matter  of  checking  to  see  that  all  Is  In  order 
a  bureaucratic  funcUon  which  the  laws  re^ 
quire,  but  which  adds  little  or  nothing  to 
the  content  of  the  paper,  serving  mainly  to 
shuffle  it  from  desk  to  desk  and  contribute 
to  a  cimixilatlve  delay  In  processing.  Second 
the  Information  craitalned  in  these  docu- 
menU  Is  often  of  little  actual  value.  Instead 
of  supplying  data  that  can  be  vised  to  evalu- 
ate and  Improve  a  State's  performance,  they 
too  frequently  amoxmt  to  a  pedestrian  ool- 
lectlon  of  routine  program  description,  as- 
surances that  Federal  requirements  are  being 
met.  and  voluminous  statistics  of  doubtful 
worth.  Third,  the  time  required  to  shuffle 
these  docimiente  reduces  the  amoimt  of  time 
and  manpower  which  the  Office  of  Education 
might  otherwise  devote  to  worthwhUe  tech- 
nical assistance  to  States  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies— Just  as  the  time  preparing 
them  reduces  the  capacity  of  State  officials 
to  contribute  to  statewide  planning  efforte 
or  to  work  productively  with  local  school 
authorities  to  improve  educational  programs. 
Once  again.  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
that  I  am  not  criticizing  Individual  categori- 
cal programs.  The  bulk  of  them  have  been 
notaWy  successful  In  achieving  their  origi- 
nal  ptirpose  of  stimulating  new  efforts  to 
meet  special   educational   needs.   I   assume 
that  there  will  always  be  a  need  for  some 
categorical  programs:   there  will  always  be 
arses  whoe  suppwt  is  deemed  In  the  na- 
tlooal  interest,  and  new  areas  of  need  are 
constantly  emerging  which  require  special 
stimulation. 

The  point  Is  that  categorical  i»ograms  sim- 
ply cannot  be  permitted  to  grow  indefinitely. 
Once  special  needs  have  been  recognized  at 
the  State  and  local  level,  there  Is  no  sense 
in  the  Oongress  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinuing to  sit  as  a  national  school  board, 
ttfllng  States  and  commimltles  what  they 
should  q>end  and  how:  such  programs 
should  be  replaced  by  broader  forma  of  Fed- 
eral aid.  Once  areas  of  particular  national 
Interast  have  been  identified  and  broad  ob- 
jectives established  in  law.  the  States  and 
locaUtles  should  be  encouraged  to  find  their 
own  means  of  achieving  stated  national  ob- 
jectives Instead  of  being  circumscribed  by 
detailed  guidelines  and  regulations  whleb 
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assume  that  Washington  knows  best  how  to 
deal  with  problems  which  (It  should  be  ap- 
parent) must  differ  in  degree  and  intensity 
ftxHD  State  to  State,  district  to  district,  and 
even  from  school  to  schocA. 

The  point  is  that  If  categorical  Federal  aid 
continues  to  proliferate.  It  will  become  more 
and  more  dlfflcvUt  for  the  fifty  States  to  plan 
and  operate  effective  programs  tailored  to 
their  own  educational  needs  and  problems. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  States  need  Fed- 
eral help.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  States 
must  work  together  to  achieve  certain  broad 
national  educational  objectives.  But  there  is 
Increasing  evidence  that  the  present  struc- 
ture of  Federal  aid  cannot  provide  the  kind 
of  assistance  that  the  States  can  use  most 
profitably. 

As  categorical  programs  grow  unchecked, 
the  consequences  for  the  States  grow  increas- 
ingly serious.  It  becomes  more  difficult  for 
them  to  put  Federal  money  to  work  where  it 
is  needed  most.  There  is  greater  likelihood  of 
duplication  of  effort  and  expendltiiree  In  pre- 
cisely those  areas  where  a  State  Is  already 
TPttiring  an  effort.  There  Is  mounting  waste 
In  the  continuation  of  Federel  funds  for  pop- 
ular programs  which  have  not  adequately 
kept  pace  with  changing  educational  needs. 
There  Is  greater  danger  of  distortion  of  State 
educational  priorities,  and  shortchanging 
of  other  promising  programs  In  order  to  qual- 
ify for  the  Federal  funds  available — ^particu- 
larly In  the  case  of  programs  which  require 
matohlng  funds. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  why  President 
Nixon  has  proposed  Education  Revenue  Shar- 
ing. After  13  years  of  growth  In  the  number, 
complexity,  and  rigidity  of  Federal  programs, 
guidelines,  and  regulations,  this  Administra- 
tion is  saying  that  It  Is  time  to  reverse  the 
trend.  It  Is  time  to  reduce  the  niimber  of 
categories,  regulations,  and  guidelines;  time 
to  broaden  and  consolidate  existing  programs, 
eliminate  counterproductive  rigidities,  and 
foster  comprehensive  planning  to  use  Federal 
funds  more  effectively,  placing  greater  re- 
sponsibility on  the  States  and  local  dlstricte 
to  deal  with  their  educational  problems  In 
ways  which  seem  best  to  them  in  the  light  of 
their  own  priorities. 

That  iB  what  Education  Revenue  slmrlng 
seeks  to  accomplish.  It  would  replace  some  33 
existing  Federal  formula  grant  programs  In 
the  elementary  and  secondary  field,  and  put 
In  their  place  a  single  program  which  would 
automatically  distribute  funds  to  the  States 
by  formula,  to  be  used  for  five  broad  national 
purposes:  the  education  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  handicapped,  vocational  education, 
assistance  for  schools  In  Federally-affected 
areas,  and  supporting  educational  materials 
and  services. 

In  the  case  of  the  disadvantaged,  and  Fed- 
erally-connected pupils  whose  piarents  live 
on  Federal  property,  funds  would  pass  di- 
rectly tbroxigh  to  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies as  a  matter  of  right.  The  rest  of  the 
money  would  go  to  the  States  for  distribution 
as  they  see  fit.  Up  to  30  percent  of  funds  for 
vocational  education,  education  of  the  hand- 
icapped. Federally-connected  chUdren  liv- 
ing off  of  Federal  property,  and  supporting 
services  could  be  transferred  to  any  of  the 
other  national  purpose  areas.  If  they  were 
determined  to  be  of  higher  priority.  Such  de- 
terminations woxild  be  made  through  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  State  plan 
for  xise  of  the  Federal  funds.  The  plan  woiUd 
be  developed  as  a  result  of  broad  public  de- 
bate within  the  State,  and  with  the  advice  of 
an  advisory  council  representative  of  the  per- 
sons served  by  the  Federal  programs.  But  the 
plan  would  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  there  would  be  no  require- 
ment for  submission  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  approval.  Likewise,  the  ways  funds 
would  be  used  within  each  of  the  five  na- 
tional purpose  areas  would  be  a  matter  for 
determlnaUon  within  the  State  (subject  to 
TT^inimni  necessary  Federal  requiremente  tor 
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auditing  and  other  assurances  that  the  funds 
are  spent  for  the  purposes  authorlsied) .  Care- 
ful planning  would  be  facilitated  because  the 
Federal  appropriation  wotild  come  In  a  lump 
sum,  ons^/year  in  advance.  State  and  local 
'ative  coats  would  be  reduced  be- 
caxise  /much  of  the  tedious  and  expensive 
grant  \appllcatlon  process  would  be  eUm- 
Inated.X 

This  ftfopoeal  Is,  I  submit,  a  vitally  im- 
portant response  to  the  need  for  slsopllfi- 
catlon  and  rationalization  of  Federal  pro- 
grams In  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  need  has  been  increasingly  clear 
m  recent  yeara,  and  has  been  recognized 
at  all  levels  of  government.  Over  four  yean 
ago.  In  Ite  landmark  Study  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  reported 
that  the  growth  of  enabling  legislation,  and 
the  administrative  policies  required  to  carry 
them  out.  were  creating  Increasing  problems 
of  "confusion,  delay,  and  unnecessary  paper- 
work" for  the  beneficiaries.  The  committee 
report  declared : 

These  administrative  problems  are  Increas- 
ingly having  another  effect:  that  of  greatly 
reducing  the  usefulness  of  Federal  programs 
to  school  dlstricte  .  .  .  which  are  most  in 
need  of  assistance.  It  Is  apparent  that  .  .  . 
most  of  the  Nation's  school  dlstrtcte  simply 
do  not  have  the  administrative  staffs  to  cope 
with  the  numerous  apppUcatlons  and  re- 
porte  required  ...  a  disturbing  evidence  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  Is  the  In- 
creasing number  of  .  .  .  large  school  dlstricto 
which  have  employed  full-time  professional 
personnel  simply  to  keep  track  of  the  numer- 
ous Federal  programs  and  to  develop  pro- 
posals for  procuring  P"ederal  funds. 

The  rationale  for  giving  States  and  locali- 
ties greater  responsibility  In  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral f\mdB  was  succinctly  stated  In  the  same 
1967  study,  m  additional  views  by  Chair- 
man Edith  Green  of  Oregon,  Albert  H.  Qule 
of  Minnesota,  and  John  N.  Erlenbom  of 
Illinois: 

In  our  opinion,  it  requires  an  amazing 
amount  of  arrogance  to  assvime  that  all  good 
Judgment  and  wisdom  reside  in  Washington. 
We  believe  that  people  in  our  States — and 
all  States — ^know  a  great  deal  more  about 
their  problems  and  needs  than  the  Office 
of  Education  In  Washington  or  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  In  the  Congress.  The 
problems  are  different  in  Oregon  than  In  New 
York;  the  problems  are  different  In  Illinois 
than  they  are  In  California,  and  different  In 
Minnesota  than  they  are  In  Arizona.  Each 
State  Is  m  the  best  position  to  determine  Ite 
own  priorities. 

Yet.  for  a  proposal  as  far-reaching  as  Ed- 
ucation Revenue  Sharing,  there  has  been  sur- 
prisingly little  dlscxisslon  since  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill  was  sent  to  the  Hill  in 
April.  Hearings  have  not  yet  been  sched- 
uled by  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees. Some  of  the  principal  national  as- 
sociations have  endorsed  the  concept  of  pro- 
gram consolidation,  but  there  has  been  no 
concerted  effort  to  obtain  congressional 
action. 

In  one  respect,  this  lack  of  response  has 
been  underetandable.  The  education  conunu- 
nlty  has  been  preoccupied  with  critical  fis- 
cal problems.  On  the  Hill,  this  has  meant 
concentrating  on  the  annual  appropriations 
cycle  which  has  Just  produced  a  record  Fed- 
eral budget  for  education.  Outelde  of  Wash- 
ington, It  has  meant  urgent  appeals  to  State 
legislatures — and  In  some  cases,  early  school 
closings. 

At  a  time  when  educaton  are  so  pressed 
for  addlUonal  funds,  they  may  find  it  hard 
to  generate  enthusiasm  for  reforms  which 
do  not  necessarily  provide  substantiaUy  in- 
creased Federal  aid — even  reforms  as  im- 
portant as  Education  Revenue  Sharing  would 
produce.  In  fact,  their  Initial  reactions  raise 
a  suspicion  that  the  education  community 
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does  not  yet  appreciate  the  full  significance 
of  this  proposal  for  American  education. 

One  reaction  has  been  to  dismiss  the  bill 
"because  it  doesnt  have  enough  money  In 
It."  This  is  pure  mlBunderetandlng,  because 
there  Isn't  any  money  In  Education  Reve- 
nue Sharing  In  the  lint  place:  the  bill  au- 
thorizes only  such  sums  as  Congress 
appropriates.  It  Is  true  that  there  Is  a  $3 
billion  price  tag  associated  with  the  proiw- 
sal  In  the  President's  budget,  but  this  is 
simply  the  sum  total  of  the  requested 
amounte  for  the  33  formula  grant  programs 
proposed  for  consolidation,  plTis  an  additional 
$200  mllUon  for  growth.  Therefore  It  Is  not 
accxirate  to  say  that  "there  Isn't  enough 
money  In  it,"  since  the  amoiint  would  in 
any  case  be  a  function  of  the  annual  appro- 
priations process,  not  the  authorization  bUl. 
Another  reaction  U  to  raUe  the  question: 
"are  the  States  capable  of  spending  the  funds 
responsibly?"  This  question  must  be  dis- 
missed as  either  sheer  arrogance  or  rank 
hypocrisy.  The  States  and  local  dlstricte  are 
currently  spendtiig  93%  of  aU  funds  for  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
It  Is  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  they  are  some- 
how imflt  to  spend  any  of  the  7%  put  up 
by  the  Federal  government.  If  we  acknowl- 
edge that  some  States  will  spend  the  money 
more  wisely  than  othere,  we  must  also  ask 
how  any  State  can  be  expected  to  be  fully 
responsible,  as  long  as  Federal  programs  deny 
them  full  responsibility. 

SUll  another  reaction  is  that  "present  pro- 
grams  would  be  more  effective  If  they  were 
fully  funded,  and  then  there  would  be  no 
need  for  Education  Revenue  Sharing."  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  attractive— and  the  most 
dangerous— of  the  argumente  against  the 
proposal.  This  viewpoint  deliberately  ignores 
the  obvious  complexities  and  dlfflciUtlee 
which  Federal  categorical  programs  already 
pose  for  schoolmen  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  To  fund  aU  Federal  education  pro- 
grams to  the  limit  of  their  current  authoriza- 
tions would  approximately  double  the  pres- 
ent level  of  Federal  assistance— but  this 
would  be  a  massive  waste  of  funds,  because 
the  programs  In  aU  their  variety  were  never 
designed  to  provide  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  current  educational  needs  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  Rather,  they  reflect 
the  accumulated  priorities  of  prevlotis  dec- 
ades. Their  expansion  would  enlarge  the  in- 
equities that  already  exist:  it  would  not 
direct  proportionately  greater  resources  to 
areas  of  greatest  need.  It  would  provide  no 
Incentives  for  reform  of  State  and  local  reve- 
nue systems — in  short.  It  would  not  deal 
effectlvriy  with  the  fiscal  problems  of  the 
schools. 

Full  funding  of  aU  existing  legislative  au- 
thorities would  not  only  be  bad  public  poUcy. 
It  wotild  enormoiisly  Increase  the  problems 
of  r«^>ortlng,  auditing,  and  conforming  to 
Federal  regulations  which  already  loom  so 
large  for  the  States  and  localities.  Full  fund- 
ing, if  achieved,  would  not  eliminate  the 
need  for  Education  Revenue  Sharing,  but 
would  make  it  an  urgent  necessity  to  save 
the  elementary  and  secondsry  education 
system  from  strangulation  by  Federal  red 
tMpe. 

There  are  other  criticisms  of  the  bill,  but 
they  are  mostly  matten  of  detaU:  issues 
which  should  be  relatively  easy  to  resolve  11 
there  la  a  determination  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  proposal.  Ttx9  spedflcs  are  no* 
set  In  concrete :  they  represent  a  first  attempt 
to  embody  an  ImpOTtant  concept  in  legisla- 
tive lang\iage.  We  expect  Congress  to  amend 
and  improve  our  language  as  It  sh^>es  the 
flnal  law.  and  we  are  prepared  to  work  in 
full  cooperation  to  this  end. 

The  details,  at  this  point,  are  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  concept.  Of  overriding  im- 
portanoe  is  the  determination  that  greatv 
authority  and  responsibility  must  be  placed 
where  it  belongs.  In  the  States  and  local 
governments.  That  U  the  eaaenoe  of  the  Mew 
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AmTton  Hevolutlon  wh^x  the  Prwldant 
oaOad  f orm  hl>  State  ot  Um  Union  meMage 
iMt  Hnvmrj:  "»  pmoetxil  revolution  in 
vhJoh  power  (la)  ttmed  bMk  to  tlie  peo- 
Pte  In  which  gownment  at  all  lereia  (Is) 
mtmtM^  and  renewed,  and  made  truly 
raqxmalve.'' 


BIO    BUS    WTT.T. 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THK  HOTTEIB  OP  RKPaSSKMTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  Augtut  3.  1971 

tSi.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorials  from  the  Louisville 
Times  and  the  Cornier  Journal  give  an 
indication  of  the  feelings  of  the  residents 
of  Kentucky  with  respect  to  the  Big  Bus 
bill. 

(nom  the  LonlevUle  Times,  July  as.  1971] 
Trk  Bio-Bos  Lobby  Roabs  Ahxad 
The  neTer-endlng  flgbt  to  keep  danger- 
oualy  oreralMd  trudca  and  buaee  off  the  na- 
tion'! highways  has  suffered  a  serious  defeat. 
The  House  has  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
a  bUl  to  Increase  the  pemUaalble  width  of 
Intercity  buses  by  six  Inches.  On  highways 
where  70  miles  an  hour  Is  a  normal  speed, 
that  six  Inches  could  measure  the  difference 
between  llXe  and  death. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  If  the  widening 
were  eonflned  to  buses.  But  lurking  in  the 
wings  Is  a  second  bill  that  would  permit 
tracks,  too.  to  be  even  wider  and  heavier 
than  the  monsters  now  bogging  the  high- 
ways. Though  this  one  has  not  yet  cleared 
the  Hoxise  Rules  Committee,  there  seems  lit- 
tle doubt  that  It  will.  Having  obliged  the  bus 
lobby,  the  committee  Is  in  no  position  to 
deny  the  truckers  even  If  it  wanted  to. 

Both  measures  were  approved  several  weeks 
ago  by  the  Hoiiae  PubUc  Works  Committee 
despite  opposition  from  the  federal  Trans- 
portation Department  and  the  National 
Tran^wrUtlon  Safety  Board.  What  the  com- 
mittee was  thinking  about  we  can't  Imagine, 
but  It  obviously  wasn't  highway  safety. 

Present  law  governing  the  dimensions  of 
trucks  and  buses  on  interstate  highways 
UmlU  their  width  to  eight  feet.  The  inter- 
■Ute  system  was  designed  with  these  dimen- 
aions  In  mind.  Its  lanes  are  12  feet  wide, 
which  leaves  Jtist  24  Inches  of  clearance  on 
either  side  for  vehicles  of  maximum  slxe.  As 
a  Kentucky  safety  expert  once  expreeaed  it, 
any  increase  In  vehicle  width  would  render 
the  system  "marginal  from  a  safety  stand- 
point/* That  means.  In  plain  language, 
dangerous. 

And  what  about  other  highways,  irtiere 
the  lane  width  often  Is  less  than  12  feet? 
It  U  true,  as  the  truck-bus  lobbies  like  to 
point  out.  that  the  bills  before  Ooogreae  refer 
to  interstates  only.  That  Is  because  vehicle 
regulatlona  on  other  highways  and  roads  are 
fixed  by  state  legUIatlon.  But  nobody  expects 
the  bluer  trucks  and  buses  to  remain  on  the 
interstates  aU  the  time.  They  would  have 
to  get  off  and  onto  lesser  roads  frequently. 
U  only  to  load  and  unload  their  passengers 
or  cargo. 

It  Is  true  that  local  transit  systems  In  some 
ettles  now  operate  lOa-lnch  buses,  the  width 
proposed  in  the  Hoiise-approved  bill.  But 
these  vehicles,  remember,  are  not  comMtlng 
In  70  mph  (or  faster)  traffic.  Nor  are  we  per- 
suaded by  the  argument  that  the  bill  Is 
needed  so  that  these  buses  can  transport  blg- 
clty  commuters  over  interstate  highways  to 
the  suburbs.  There  are  other  rotrtea  to  the 
suburbs.  The  real  beneficiaries  of  this  out- 
rageous legislation  would  be  the  big  cross- 
ooontry  buses  that  soom  along  with  the  fast 
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Intercity  traffic — and  after  tlMsn.  the  box- 
car-size trucks. 

The  lobbylsta  figure  that,  onoe  Congress 
has  let  down  the  bars  on  Interstates.  getting 
the  various  state  standards  relaxed  would  be 
easy.  No  doubt  they  are  rl^tt  In  thM  as- 
sumption. 

It  now  la  up  to  the  Senate  to  stop  *>»«■ 
threat  to  hli^way  safety.  TTnfortunatoly,  ex- 
perlenoe  makes  that  body  a  dubious  goal 
tender  on  this  Issue.  This  was  demonstrated 
In  1908  wtien  legislation  for  bigger  trucks  and 
buses  won  approval  In  the  \ippa  chamber. 

It  might  have  passed  the  House  as  well 
but  for  some  embarrassing  disclosures  le- 
gsrdlng  congressional  ««.»npaijp  funds.  like 
the  bnis  now  pending,  the  1968  leglsIaUon 
had  won  the  House  Puhllo  Works  Commit- 
tee's endorsement  and  was  ready  for  a  vota 
on  the  floor  when  a  Oes  Moines  newsjMiper 
revealed  that  a  "nonpartisan"  truckers'  com- 
mittee had  been  feeding  the  campaign  kittles 
of  several  key  congressmen.  tw^i^yiiT^g  mem- 
ben  of  both  poUtlcal  parties.  TtaA  killed  the 
gooee  for  that  session. 

But  now  the  lobby  Is  ba^  In  full  force, 
and  making  entirely  too  much  headway  for 
comfort.  Does  ita  latest  success  mean  that 
most  House  members  believe  their  constltu- 
enu  have  forgotten  19«8?  It  must. 

(Ptom  the  Courier  Journal,  July  26,  1971] 

The  Wnns  Bttbxs  Pavx  thx  Wat  ros  Wroo 

Tx'acB:a 

Behind  the  concrete  curtain  of  the  Inter- 
state highway  system,  the  sUck  operators  of 
the  automotive  world  are  bamboozling  the 
public.  And  they  are  getting  away  with  it. 
As  an  example,  the  House  has  Just  passed  a 
bill  allowing  wider  buses  to  operate  on  Inter- 
state highways. 

That  seems  reasonable,  especially  the  way 
the  bus-makers  tell  It.  Since  Interstate  driv- 
ing lanes  are  wider,  they  can  handle  wider 
bus  bodies  without  endangering  anyone.  But 
this  brings  up  a  question:  What  are  these 
wlde-bodled  buses  going  to  do  once  they  leave 
the  Interstates?  Take  wings?  No.  they  are 
going  to  have  to  drive  over  the  ordinary  roads 
and  smaU-town  streets  that  are  not  as  wide 
as  Interstate  lanes,  and  where  their  extra 
width  will  create  danger  and  nuisance. 

THX  THING   COtrU)  FTXAICm 

ActuaUy,  It's  hard  to  see  why  the  bus- 
makers  bother.  Wlde-bodled  buses  can  al- 
ready operate  on  most  city  streete,  and  mak- 
ing over-ttae-rocul  buses  sU  Inches  wider  Isn't 
going  to  make  much  difference,  either  to  the 
passenger  or  the  bus  company.  Each  passen- 
ger will  have  one  inch  more  seat  space  and 
each  aisle  wlU  be  two  Inches  wider.  Who  u 
going  to  gain  from  this?  Truck-makers, 
that's  who.  If  wide  buses  are  allowed  on  the 
Interstates,  how  long  do  you  think  It's  going 
to  be  before  wlde-bodled  trucks  start  de- 
manding— and  getting — equal  treatment? 

And  once  we  get  the  wlde-bodled  trucks 
on  the  Interstates.  no  road  will  be  as  safe  or 
as  serviceable  for  ordinary  automobile  driv- 
ers. Por  like  the  buses,  wlde-bodled  trucks 
are  not  going  to  take  wings  and  fly  from  the 
Interstate  to  their  destination  In  town.  They 
will  be  using,  azul  crowding  more  than  ever, 
the  ordinary,  narrow-lane  sxu'face  roads. 

In  fact,  the  trucks  are  already  using  the  old 
"on  Interstate  highways"  gimmick  here  in 
Kentucky  where,  for  a  fee.  truckers  are  per- 
mitted to  operate  "double  bottoms"  (two 
traUers  in  Una)  on  the  Interstates.  Since  they 
must  load  and  unload  at  points  off  the  Inter- 
states. the  law  also  allows  them  to  operate  IS 
miles  from  the  Interstates,  which  means  that, 
for  a  fee,  a  trucker  can  operate  one  of  these 
highway  freight  trains  practically  anywhere 
in  the  state.  Including  narrow  country  roads 
and  small-town  streete  where  they  are  a  defi- 
nite menace. 

Now,   with    the  wlder-b\u   bill   past   the 
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House,  the  truck-makers  have  a  foot  In  the 
door.  Soon  we  shall  be  >»«i*rtT»g  ti^^t  ^^j, 
trucks  are  no  more  dangerous  than  wMe 
buses— on  Interstate  highways.  And  onoe 
they  are  permitted  on  the  Interstates,  watch 
out. 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND  TBCHNOLOa- 
ICAL  CHANGE 


HON.  BELU  S.  ARZUG 

OF  mtW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOX78K  OP  BKPRBSENTATIVI8 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZnO.  Mr.  Speaker,  peace  and 
the  arms  race  have  l<mg  been  major 
concerns  of  mine.  As  you  know,  I  was  the 
legislative  director  of  Women  Strike  for 
Peace  in  the  years  before  I  became  a 
Member  of  this  body.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  nuclear 
weapons  testing,  and  with  the  various 
technological  arguments  which  have 
been  raised  in  opposition  to  a  comi»«- 
hensive  test  btin  treaty. 

The  University  of  Chicago's  Center  for 
Policy  Studies  is  sponsoring  an  Anns 
Control  and  Foreign  Policy  Seminar.  TTie 
seminar,  which  will  wmtinue  through 
1973,  is  funded  by  the  Pord  Foundation. 
Its  basic  purpose  is  to  clarify  and  con- 
tribute to  the  discussion  and  debate  on 
arms  control  issues.  In  February  1971, 
Prof.  Freeman  J.  E>yson  of  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity delivered  a  paper  entitled  "Anns 
Control  and  Technological  Change"  be- 
fore the  seminar.  It  is  a  thoughtful  study 
by  one  of  our  Nation's  foremost  physi- 
cists, and  I  commend  it  to  you: 
Abms  CoirtaoL  ako  'ngmiuLooiCAi.  Csanos 
(By  Preeman  J.  Dyson) 
"There  are  two  extreme  points  of  view  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  technological  change 
to  arms  control.  I  will  call  these  the  tech- 
nocrat's and  the  diplomat's  polnte  of  view, 
although  I  am  well  aware  that  few  tedmo- 
crata  and  few  dlplomata  hold  such  overslm- 
pllfled  positions. 

The  technocrat's  view  is  that  technological 
facte  must  be  decisive  In  assessing  the  feasi- 
bility or  deelrabUlty  of  arms-control  meas- 
ures. Much  of  the  ptihllc  debate  on  arms- 
control  Issues  In  the  United  States  has  been 
conducted  as  if  the  technocrat's  view  were 
valid.  For  example,  the  dlsc\isslons  of  a  com- 
prehenalve  test-ban  in  the  years  1908-63 
revolved  around  esoteric  questions  of  earth- 
quake statistics  and  seismic  Instnnnenta- 
tlon,  untu  some  of  our  Senators  became  as 
expert  In  seismology  as  the  professors  of  geo- 
physics who  came  to  testify  before  them.  A 
similar  syndrome  can  be  seen  now  In  the 
public  discussion  of  the  current  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT).  A  large  part 
of  It  centers  around  detailed  estimates  of 
kUI-ratlos  and  cost-ratios,  the  feasibility  of 
monitoring  multiple  warhead  guidance  de- 
velopment  teste,  and  so  forth,  as  if  these 
were  the  only  things  that  mattered. 

In  oontrast,  the  diplomat's  view  Is  that 
arms  control  Is  a  polltleal  problem  In  which 
technological  factors  In  any  but  the  broad- 
est outline  are  Irrelevant.  Kennan  was  not 
thinking  about  arms  control  when  he  wrote: 
"The  more  I  see  of  the  life  of  this  inter- 
twtlonal  society  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  It  Is  the  shadows  rather  than  the  sub- 
stance of  things  that  move  the  hearte.  and 
sway  the  deeds,  of  statesmen"  (Memotr$,  p. 
361).  Ha  Is  too  many-sided  a  man  to  hold 
oversimplified  views  about  anything.  Still,  hla 
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irords  express  well  the  essence  of  the  dlplo- 
Hjat's  view,  that  arms  control  measures  are 
not  different  in  character  from  other  polit- 
ical arrangemente,  and  that  the  polltleal 
shadows  thrown  by  our  weapon  deploymente 
are  more  important  than  their  technical 
substance. 

My  "">'"  purpose  here  is  to  examine 
whether  the  technocrat's  view  or  the  diplo- 
mat's view  comes  closer  to  the  truth.  I  shall 
<llflcuas  In  turn  three  examples  of  arms  con- 
trol problems  in  which  technological  change 
plays  an  Important  role.  I  make  no  apology 
for  giving  part  of  the  discussion  an  autobio- 
graphical fiavor.  A  man  often  learns  more 
from  unimportant  eventa  In  which  he  has 
been  directly  Involved,  than  from  important 
evente  which  he  sees  only  through  books  and 
newspapers.  If  you  would  like  a  more  sen- 
sational UUe,  it  might  be  "How  a  Bomb- 
Designer  Came  to  Believe  that  the  Bomb  Is 
Irrelevant."  But  this  would  also  be  an  over- 
slmpllflcatlon. 

I  will  begin  the  discussion  with  an  episode 
from  my  own  past.  Once  I  spent  a  few  weeks 
at  the  nuclear  wei^MUs  laboratory  at  Liver- 
more  helping  to  design  bombs.  I  was  there 
during  the  bomb-test  moratorium  which  be- 
pm  in  August  1968  and  continued  until  1961. 
These  were  the  only  years  in  which  our 
bomb-designers  had  to  do  their  work  with- 
out nuclear  teste  oT  any  kind. 

I  worked  with  a  small  group  of  theoretical 
people  who  were  thinking  about  radical 
improvemente  in  weapon  design.  We  had  a 
number  of  Ideas  which  seemed  to  make 
technical  sense,  and  which  would  have  bad 
major  effecte  on  the  weapons  stockpile  If 
they  could  have  been  Implemented. 

The  result  of  my  visit  to  Llvermore  was  an 
article  which  appeared  In  the  April  1960 
Issue  of  Foreign  Affatra  under  the  title  "The 
Puttue  Development  of  Nuclear  Weapons." 
This  article  preeente  in  Impassioned  prose 
the  technocrat's  view  of  arms-contrcd  prob- 
lems. The  main  thesis  of  the  article  Is  that 
a  permanent  test-ban  would  be  a  dangerous 
Illusion,  because  future  Improvemente  in 
weapons  technology  would  create  Irresistible 
preestues  toward  secret  or  open  vlcdatlon  of 
any  such  ban.  When  I  re-read  this  artitie 
now,  I  do  not  know  whether  to  be  amused 
or  ashamed.  I  quote  now  a  couple  of  pages 
which  will  give  you  the  flavor  of  it: 

"I  believe  that  radically  new  Unda  of 
nuclear  weapons  are  technically  possible, 
that  the  military  and  p(riltlcal  effecte  of 
such  weapons  would  be  Important,  and  that 
the  development  of  such  weapons  can  hardly 
be  arreeted  by  any  naeans  lees  drastic  than 
International  control  at  all  nuclear  opera- 
tions. .  .  . 

"A  fission  bomb  cannot  explode  at  all  unless 
It  contains  a  certain  quantity  (the  critical 
mass)  of  extremely  expensive  metal.  .  .  . 
So  the  bctslc  characteristic  of  all  existing 
weapons  Is  that  It  Is  relatively  much  cheaper 
to  make  a  big  bang  than  a  small  one.  Below 
a  certain  yield  of  the  order  of  a  klloton, 
nuclear  weapons  are  grossly  Inefficient  and 
extravagant.  However,  for  military  purposes 
other  than  wholesale  annihilation,  a  klloton 
Is  already  an  unreasonably  big  bang.  There 
Is  a  clear  and  acute  military  need  for  an 
exF^oelve  which  will  fill  the  gap  between  a 
ton  and  a  klloton  of  TNT  with  a  cost  which 
is  proportional  to  the  yield  instead  of  being 
independent  of  It. 

"There  Is  theoretically  a  simple  way  to  es- 
cape fram  the  tyranny  of  the  critical  mass. 
This  Is  to  bum  heavy  hydrogen  without  a 
fission  bomb  to  Ignite  It.  A  flsslon-free  bomb, 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  heavy  hydro- 
gen and  no  fissionable  metal,  Is  logically 
the  third  major  step  In  weapon  develop- 
ment after  the  existing  fission  and  hydrogen 
bombs.  Such  a  bomb  has  been  oocaslonaUy 
mentioned  In  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
described  as  a  '100-percent  clean  bomb.'  It 
would  not  be  100  percent  clean.  It  would 
contaminate  tbe  oountryatde  enormoualy  less 
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than  «»F<"»»"g  fission  or  hydrogen  bombs,  but 
this  Is  not  Ite  main  advantage.  The  decisive 
advantage  of  a  flaalon-tree  bomb  Is  that  It 
could  be  built  economically  In  small  sixes. 
It  would  have  no  critical  mass.  It  would 
provide  without  gross  Inefficiency  an  explo- 
sive power  adapted  to  the  needs  of  small- 
scale  and  local  warfare  .  .  . 

"Imagine  a  hypothetical  situation  in  which 
the  United  States  Is  armed  with  Ite  existing 
weapMjns,  while  some  adversary  (not  neces- 
sarily the  Soviet  Union)  has  a  comparable 
supply  of  nuclear  fuel  and  has  learned  how 
to  ignite  it  flsslon-free.  The  adversary's 
bombs  would  then  outnxmiber  ours  ten  or 
a  hundred  to  one,  and  theirs  could  be  used 
with  far  greater  versatility  In  infantry  war- 
fare .  .  .  Any  country  which  renounces  for 
Itself  the  development  of  nuclear  weap<ms, 
without  certain  knowledge  that  Ite  adver- 
saries have  done  the  same,  is  likely  to  find 
Itself  In  the  position  of  the  Polish  army  in 
1939,  fighting  tanks  with  borsea." 

There  Is  a  lot  more  of  the  same  kind  of 
rhetoric.  The  gist  of  the  argument  is  that 
flsslon-free  weapons  are  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  that  any  political  arrangement 
which  ignores  or  denies  their  birthright  is 
doomed  to  failure.  This  Is  the  technocrat's 
view  with  a  vengeance.  It  Is  perhaps  worth- 
while to  analyze  In  some  detail  the  mistakes 
in  this  Foreign  Affairs  article.  It  Is  now  clear 
to  me  that  the  conclusions  of  the  article  are 
wrong:  yet  in  1960  the  editors  of  Foreign 
Affairs  thought  that  the  argumenta  had 
enough  merit  to  be  worth  publishing.  If  we 
can  Identify  the  polnte  at  which  these  argu- 
menta went  astray,  this  should  help  us  to  see 
m  other  situations  the  ways  In  which  a  tech- 
nocrat's view  of  arms  control  may  be  mis- 
leading. 

I  was  wrong  on  three  oounta,  technical, 
mlUtery,  and  poUtlcal.  Technically,  I  mis- 
judged the  time-scale  for  development  of 
flsslon-free  weapons.  I  expected  that  they 
would  be  a  reaUty  within  less  than  ten  years. 
They  may  yet  make  their  appearance,  but 
ten  years  have  passed  without  any  visible 
sign  of  them.  If  during  these  years  there  had 
been  a  spectacular  technical  success,  I  Imag- 
ine that  we  should  aU  have  heard  about  It. 
Things  of  that  sort  do  not  stay  secret  long 
in  the  United  States.  So  the  flrst  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  this  episode  is  that,  even  on 
the  technical  aspecte  of  future  technology, 
the  judgment  of  a  scientist  is  not  always 
to  be  trusted. 

Militarily  I  was  wrong  becaxise  I  beUeved 
In  "tactical  nuclear  war"  as  a  feasible  means 
of  employing  military  forces.  In  1960  I  was 
not  alone  in  this  belief.  I  have  since  taken 
part  In  some  detaUed  studies  of  tactical  nu- 
clear war,  and  I  have  seen  the  resulte  of 
some  relevant  war  games  played  by  profes- 
sionals. I  am  now  convinced  that  tactical 
nuclear  war.  conducted  between  any  two 
nuclear  powers,  wUl  quickly  degenerate  Into 
an  uncontrollable  chaos  that  can  be  termi- 
nated only  by  an  immediate  cease-fire  (If 
we  are  lucky)  or  by  an  escalation  to  strategic 
strikes  (If  we  are  unlucky).  In  either  case 
the  outcome  of  the  war  will  hardly  be  af- 
fected by  the  presence  of  fission-free  weapons 
m  the  tactical  forces  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  initial  conflict.  TTie  beet  that  one  can 
hope  for  from  flsslon-free  weapons  Is  that 
they  may  reduce  the  level  of  general  devasta- 
tion In  a  conflict  that  Is  suooesefully  baited 
at  a  very  early  stage.  If  the  conflict  is  not 
halted  within  a  few  hours,  the  Impoeslblltty 
of  knowing  precisely  where  the  enemy  Is  will 
compel  both  sides  to  use  high-yield  weapons 
If  they  were  not  doing  so  at  the  outset. 

Poimoally  I  was  wrong  in  saying  that  a 
test  ban  would  neceesarUy  be  ineffective  as 
a  means  ot  stopping  development  ot  flMlon- 
ftee  we^wns.  A  total  test  ban  would  cer- 
tainly atop  iu  from  devtioplng  ttiese  weap- 
oos.  If  It  were  known  that  we  had  stoi^ed 
work  on  them  and  did  not  oonalder  them  to 
be  aolemttfleaUy  or  mlUtarUy  Important,  the 
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inoantlve  for  any  other  power  to  put  muob 
effort  Into  devtf  oping  them  would  be  greatly 
reduced.  In  theae  drcumstaneea.  a  total  test 
ban  would  probably  be  soooeaaful  tn  dls- 
oouraglng  the  signatory  nations  tram  build- 
ing flasloa-free  weapons,  even  U  the  neces- 
sary clandestine  teste  would  be  of  such  low 
yield  as  to  be  technically  undetectable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  one  way  to  make  certain 
that  our  adversarlea  would  aoon  poaseas  theae 
weapons  would  be  for  us  to  denreiop  and 
deploy  than  ouraelvea. 

I  now  beUeve  that  we  should  regard  flaalon- 
free  n\iclear  weapooa  poUtteally  as  having  the 
same  cbaracterlstlca  as  biological  weinxios. 
There  are  no  ptausUde  drcumstaneea  in 
which  we  would  derive  any  meaningful  ad- 
vantage frcm  using  such  weapons,  even  If 
they  were  first  used  against  us.  They  are 
chiefly  dangerous  to  us  because  they  ml^t 
beoocne  cbei^  and  relatlvdy  easy  to  manu- 
facture, and  because  they  could  be  extremely 
formidable  and  deatructive  in  the  hands  at 
guerrillas  or  terrorlsta.  If  theae  weapons  ever 
get  Into  the  bands  of  terrorlate.  It  will  not 
be  because  the  terrorlate  will  carry  out  the 
necessary  scientific  eiq>erlmento.  but  because 
we  will  do  the  experlmente  ourselves  and 
will  be  IncapaUe  at  keeping  the  matter 
secret.  The  beet  way  to  keep  such  Inventions 
out  ot  irre^wnsible  hands  Is  for  tu  to  r^ 
frain  from  Inventing  them. 

I  would  now  recommend  as  the  political 
solution  to  the  proUem  ot  fission-free  weap- 
ons that  we  formally  renounce  all  further 
reeean^  on  th«n  and  with  due  ceremony 
transfer  to  open  adentiflc  work  any  ataff 
and  faculties  that  may  still  be  devoted  to 
them  at  Llvermore.  We  could  take  this  step 
unilateraUy,  without  waiting  for  a  compre- 
hensive test-ban  agreement.  This  Is  the 
course  which  we  have  wisely  adopted  in  con- 
nection with  biological  weapons.  Even  U  I 
agree  with  nothing  else  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
done,  I  am  profoundly  thankful  to  him  for 
that. 

This  Is  aU  I  have  to  say  about  flsslon-free 
we^Kma.  They  are  a  good  example  to  illus- 
trate the  weakness  of  a  too  technical  I4>- 
proach  to  arms  control.  They  demonstrate 
with  particular  clarity  that  the  "Irresistible 
march  of  technology"  In  matters  of  we^wnry 
Is  an  Illusion.  The  march  of  techncAogy  eas- 
ily peters  out  If  the  political  tide  is  running 
against  It. 

The  other  technological  arms  control  prob- 
lem with  which  I  have  been  mainly  concerned 
Is  ballistic  missile  defense  (BMD).  WbUe  at 
the  UJ3.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  during  1963  and  1968  I  made  a  study 
of  the  poUcy  altematlvee  open  to  us  at  that 
time  in  dw^l»"g  with  BMD.  Tlie  main  ques- 
tion at  Issue  was  whether  we  should  seek  to 
Include  or  to  exclude  BMD  from  the  list  of 
weapons  to  be  prohibited  or  restricted  in  a 
possible  arms-freese  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  decided  we  should  exclude 
BMD.  The  policymakers  at  the  Agency  de- 
cided we  should  include  it.  The  negotlaUona 
with  the  Soviet  Union  new  became  aeitoua, 
and  my  policy  study  was  burled  in  the  Agency 
flies  and  forgotten. 

Now,  eight  yean  later,  the  SALT  talka  are 
reaching  the  serloua  stage  and  we  are  again 
forced  to  face  the  same  old  question:  What 
should  we  do  about  BMDT  I  cannot  here  dis- 
cuss all  aspecte  of  this  complicated  question. 
I  will  q>eak  mainly  about  a  narrower  Issue, 
namely,  the  question  whether  a  considera- 
tion of  future  technological  developmenta 
should  Influence  our  pieeent  negotiating  po- 
sitions. I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  that  I 
waa  wrong  before  about  flaalon-tiee  weapcma 
and  may  be  wrong  again.  Speoolation  about 
future  techndogleal  poaalbUltlee  la  valuable 
only  insofar  as  it  Is  tempted  with  a  high 
degree  of  skepticism. 

Technologloally  speaking,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  BMD.  which  I  wlU  call  convenUonal 
and  exotic.  ConvenUonal  BMD  Is  the  kind 
whloh  we  and  the  Soviet  UnKm  have  been 
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«xp«rlm«ntui«  vlth  for  the  last  flftaan  jmn 
ADrd  are  now  hesitantly  beglnnlsg  to  deploy. 
It  consists  ot  big  Intcffceptor  rockets  armed 
with  nuclear  warheads,  Mg  radars  to  detect 
and  track  Incoming  missiles,  and  big  ootn- 
puters  to  direct  the  Interceptors  so  that  they 
can  destroy  attackers.  Almost  all  the  public 
discussion  of  BMD  has  been  concerned  with 
conventional  VUD.  All  the  systems  which 
have  been  under  serious  developmoit, 
whether  designed  for  area  or  for  terminal 
defense,  for  city  or  for  hard-point  defense, 
have  been  basically  the  same  conventional 
EttD  system.  The  distinctions  between  area 
and  terminal,  dty  and  hard-point,  are  politi- 
cally Important  but  technically  minor.  The 
conventional  BIO  system  Is  the  only  one  we 
seriously  think  about  building  because  It  Is 
the  only  one  we  know  how  to  build. 

Exotic  BMD  Is  anything  that  Is  not  con- 
ventional. A  great  variety  of  exotic  systems 
have  been  Invented  by  ingenious  engineers 
and  scientists.  Most  of  them  are  non-nuclear. 
Kach  of  them  seems  to  be  feasible  In  theory 
but  Is  formidable  to  design  in  detail.  The 
two  ""«^t"  categories  of  exotic  BMD  systems 
are  si^posed  to  kill  missiles  by  direct  hits 
of  soMll  non-n\M^ear  Interceptors  (pellet 
systems)  or  by  some  kind  of  hlgh-enogy 
ladlatton  (death-ray  systems) .  The  common 
feature  of  all  exotic  systems  Is  that  although 
they  probably  do  not  work  at  all.  If  by  chance 
they  do  work,  they  may  be  spectacularly  bet- 
ter than  oonventlonal  systems.  In  particular, 
a  non-nuclear  BMD  would  avoid  many  of  the 
pplt<i^<yl  problema  which  oonventlonal  BMD 
raises,  both  domestically  and  IntematlonaUy. 
Four  of  the  serious  objections  to  conven- 
tional BMD  are  the  foUowlng: 

1.  There  la  no  poUtlcally  mooepUXaa  way 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  system  works 
as  advertised. 

U.  A  system  controlled  tightly  enou^  to 
eliminate  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  response  to  a 
false  alarm  will  be  Incapable  of  a  siiffidently 
rapid  response  to  a  real  attack. 

111.  The  large  Interceptor  missiles  with 
high-yield  warheads  can  easily  be  converted 
Into  offensive  weapons. 

Iv.  The  development  of  conventional  BMD 
Is  now  the  main  obstacle  to  a  reduction  or 
elimination  of  underground  nuclear  tests. 

All  four  ob}ectl<Mis  would  dlsaiq>ear  If  we 
were  dealing  with  exotic  BMD.  These  political 
advantages  of  exotic  BMD  are  to  my  mind 
more  substantial  than  the  technical  advan- 
tages. It  Is  possible  that  exotic  BMD  could 
be  far  more  effective,  and  conceivably  aleo 
cheaper,  than  conventional  BMD,  but  these 
possibilities  are  necessarily  remote  and  con- 
jectural. The  real  promise  of  exotic  BMD 
Ilea  In  Its  psychological  acceptobUlty.  One 
can  Imagine  a  fut\ire  world  In  which  major 
powers  protect  themselves  with  non-nuclear 
BMD  systems  while  gradually  reducing  of- 
fensive nuclear  forces  to  Insignificant  levels. 
This  Is  a  possible  route  to  a  stable  Interna- 
tional equilibrium  no  longer  based  on  threats 
of  mutual  annihilation,  and  It  Is  a  route 
whlA  most  people  would  consider  at/tractlve 
If  It  were  technically  feasible.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  Is  dUncuK  to  Imagine  rea(dUng  a 
stable  and  relaxed  equilibrium  with  only 
oonveotlonal  BMD  systems.  Even  If  the  con- 
ventional BMD  became  technically  capable 
of  defending  us,  many  of  us  would  be  un- 
enthuslastlc  about  relying  on  it  as  a  per- 
manent solution  of  our  security  problems. 

It  was  probably  a  sound  Instlnot  that 
brought  out  the  housewives  of  Tenafly  to 
protest  loudly  when  It  was  proposed  to  put 
a  major  BMD  Installation  there  as  part  at 
the  flwutlnel  syBtam  for  the  defense  of  Itow 
Tork  city.  Though  sadly  misinformed  about 
the  technical  details  of  Sentinel,  the  house- 
wives made  a  correct  political  judgment  that 
a  large  concentration  of  nuclear  warheads 
In  sabnrhan  areaa.  rsady  to  be  launched  and 
dstonated  at  a  momant's  ivotlce.  would  not 
Inereasa  the  security  of  the  city's  Inhabitants. 
TlM  baste  question  which  oonfronta  dael- 
■Uaunakera  in  connection  with  the  long- 
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range  future  of  BMS  Is  i^ether  we  wish  to 
peipeluate  or  to  nullify  the  supremacy  of 
the  offensive.  By  "supremacy  of  the  offen- 
■tve"  I  mean  the  strategic  doctrine  with 
which  the  United  States  has  been  living  since 
1046,  according  to  which  nuclear  forces  are 
so  overwhelmingly  strong  that  any  defense 
against  them  is  at  best  a  palliative. 

The  supremacy  of  the  offensive  dlcUtes  the 
strategy,  which  the  XJS.  has  followed  since 
IMO  and  the  Soviet  Union  since  1966,  of  giv- 
ing first  priority  to  Invulnerable  second- 
strike  offensive  forces  and  relying  upon  de- 
terrence rather  than  defense  to  keep  us  alive. 
Many  experts  In  arms  control  have  grown 
so  accustomed  to  the  supremacy  of  the  offen- 
sive that  they  accept  It  as  permanent  and 
even  desirable.  People  i^io  think  this  way 
consider  the  "balance  of  terror"  the  only 
feasible  basis  of  world  peace;  they  violently 
oppose  population  defense  as  a  misguided 
and  vain  attempt  to  upset  the  balance,  Mr. 
McNamara.  in  his  pre-Sentlnel  days  a  strong 
ei^Kinent  of  this  attitude,  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded In  converting  the  post-EZhrushchev 
Soviet  leaders  to  his  point  of  view. 

The  SALT  talks  will  very  likely  result  In  an 
agreement  which  solidifies  the  supremacy  of 
the  offensive  by  limiting  BMD  to  Insignifi- 
cant levels  while  allowing  the  offensive  forces 
on  both  sides  to  remain  at  their  present  enor- 
mous size.  This  at  least  Is  the  outcome  which 
most  arms-controllers  in  the  United  States 
seem  to  desire.  In  the  preeent  state  of  the 
world.  It  may  well  be  the  best  outcome  that 
we  can  hope  to  achieve. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  supremacy  of  the 
offensive  has  grave  disadvantages  as  a  basis 
for  any  kind  of  stable  world  order.  I  do  not 
need  to  spell  out  the  disadvantages  In  detail. 
There  Is,  first  and  never  to  be  forgotten,  the 
moral  disadvantage  of  building  aec\irlty  on 
the  threat  of  Indiscriminate  slaughter  of  pop- 
ulations. This  threat  Inevitably  deprlvee  our 
government  of  moral  legitimacy  In  the  eyes 
of  many  people  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
Second,  there  Is  the  Inability  of  deterrence 
to  stop  Insane  or  Irresponsible  people  from 
attacking  us.  Third,  there  Is  the  dispropor- 
tionate size  of  the  disaster  that  ree\ilts  If, 
because  of  some  accident  or  misunderstand- 
ing, the  strategic  offensive  weapons  are  ever 
used. 

These  three  disadvantages  of  the  present 
strategic  situation  are  so  overwhelming  that 
many  of  us  who  have  lived  with  them  for 
twenty  yean  have  learned  to  turn  a  bUnd 
eye  to  them.  Nevertheleas  they  are  real 
enough.  If  BMD  offers  any  hope  of  breaking 
the  supremacy  of  the  offensive  and  moving 
us  toward  a  world  In  which  the  major  stra- 
tegic forces  are  defensive  In  character,  we 
would  be  wise  to  do  all  we  can  to  keep  this 
hope  alive. 

The  technical  arguments  about  BMD  are 
mostly  related  to  the  question  whether  de- 
ployment of  population  defenses  can  In  the 
real  world  diminish  the  supremacy  of  the 
offensive.  When  cotintry  A  deploys  BMD  to 
defend  its  population,  country  B  may  re- 
spond In  either  of  two  opposite  ways:  If 
country  B  believes  that  the  BMD  can  be 
easily  countered  or  saturated,  then  country 
B  will  presumably  Increase  the  numbers  and 
sophistication  of  Its  offensive  weapons  as 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  effectiveness 
of  the  BMD  Is  nullified.  In  this  case  the  su- 
premacy of  the  offensive  Is  preserved  or  even 
Increased  as  a  result  of  deployment  by  coun- 
try A  and  reaction  by  country  B.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  country  B  believes  that  the 
BMD  Is  highly  effective  and  that  the  cost  of 
ooiunterlng  It  with  a  new  offensive  weapon 
Is  unreasonably  high,  the  preferred  reqx>nse 
for  country  B  may  be  to  build  an  equally 
good  population  defense  and  leave  the  of- 
fensive weapons  akwe.  In  the  second  case 
BMD  d^loyment  has  effectively  diminished 
the  supremacy  of  the  offensive;  the  way  is 
then  open  for  political  arrangements  leading 
to  major  reductlooa  In  offensive  ftirces  and 
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to  tlM  siAdlfloatlon  of  a  strategic  balance 
based  <mi  defense  rather  than  deterrence. 

Most  of  the  experts  today,  like  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara of  old,  are  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  BMD  cannot  be  or  look  good  enough 
to  produce  the  second  reaction.  So  they  be- 
lieve that  deployment  of  population  defense 
will  do  nothing  to  mitigate  the  supremacy 
of  the  offensive  and  will  only  lead  to  an  in- 
tensified and  useless  arms  race.  So  far  as 
the  present  state  of  the  BMD  art  is  con- 
cerned, the  experts  are  probably  right.  Mr. 
Nixon  certainly  agrees  with  them.  He  used 
the  same  argiiment  to  Justify  his  decision  to 
abandon  the  Sentinel  population-defense 
system  and  to  convert  It  Into  the  Safeguard 
hardpolnt  system. 

But  we  should  be  careful  not  to  take  for 
granted  the  technical  hopelessness  of  BMD 
for  population  defense.  The  present  state  of 
the  art  Is  not  final.  It  is  possible  that  In  fire 
or  ten  years  the  capabilities  of  conventional 
BMD  will  be  enough  improved  that  deploy- 
ment of  population  defense  would  no  longer 
be  self-defeating.  If  any  form  of  exotic  BMD 
were  to  become  feasible,  population  defense 
might  suddenly  become  strategically  sound 
as  well  as  politically  unobjectionable.  So  the 
main  advice  that  I  would  give  to  the  SALT 
negotiators  Is,  "Do  not  do  anything  to  per- 
manently forbid  a  move  to  a  defensively- 
oriented  world  in  case  of  a  technological 
change  that  woiild  make  this  possible." 

There  are  valid  technical  reasons  for  ex- 
pecting that  defensive  technology  may  ad- 
vance more  rapidly  than  offensive  technol- 
ogy. The  supremacy  of  offensive  technology 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  based 
on  two  physical  Inventions,  the  hydrogen 
bomb  and  the  multiple-stage  rocket,  which 
are  hardly  capable  of  further  radical  Im- 
provement. In  contrast,  defensive  technology 
Is  based  on  sensors  and  computers  which  are 
still  at  a  stage  of  rapid  and  unpredictable 
development. 

The  offense/defense  battle  Is  primarily  a 
battle  of  information.  If  the  defense  can 
detect  a  target  In  time  and  know  accurately 
where  it  Is.  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  destroy 
it.  The  defense  can  In  principle  win  if  it  has 
complete  and  accurate  information  and  the 
ability  to  process  the  Information  and  to  re- 
spond to  It.  Ultimately.  It  seems  ressonable 
to  expect  that  the  defense  will  be  able  to 
outmaneuver  and  outwit  the  offense,  simply 
because  the  defense  Is  fighting  the  battle  at 
close  range  and  In  full  view,  whereas  the 
offense  is  fighting  it  blind  from  a  command 
center  thousands  of  miles  away. 

So  I  can  honestly  say  as  a  scientist  that 
the  long-range  prospects  for  a  technically 
adequate  BMD  are  bright.  But  that  alone 
would  hardly  be  worth  saying.  Much  more 
Important,  to  my  mind.  Is  the  fact  that  there 
are  ccmpelllng  moral  and  political  reasons 
for  us  to  desire  an  adequate  BMD,  so  that 
we  are  not  condemned  to  live  forever  by 
threatening  Instant  death  to  our  nelghbois 
and  to  ourselves.  When  moral  and  political 
Imperatives  create  a  need,  and  when  the 
technological  problems  are  not  Insuperable, 
then  there  Is  a  good  chance  that  the  need 
will  one  day  be  filled. 

The  problems  of  fission-free  weapons  *»«* 
of  ballistic  missile  defense  are  of  too  recent 
origin  to  allow  any  reliable  judgment  of  their 
historical  consequences.  My  third  example 
of  a  technological  arms-control  problem  is 
deliberately  chosen  for  Its  longer  history. 
Prom  the  perspective  of  160  years  one  may 
be  able  to  see  more  clearly  the  features  of 
an  arms-control  agreement  that  give  It 
durability.  So  I  vrtll  briefly  discuss  the  story 
of  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  limiting  naval 
armaments  on  the  Oreat  Lcikes  of  North 
America.  I  take  the  details  from  an  excellent 
article,  "Arms  Oontrol  on  the  Oreat  Lakes," 
published  by  James  Eayrs  In  Volume  2  of 
Diattrmament  and  Atttu  Control  (Autumn 
1B64). 

The  agreement,  made  official  In  1817  by 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Rush  and 
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the    British    Bflnlster    at    Washington    Bir 
Cbarles  Bagot,  stipulated  as  fc^ows: 

"The  naval  force  to  be  maintained  upon 
the  American  Lakes  by  His  Majesty  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
henceforth  be  confined  to  the  following  ves- 
■els  on  each  side,  that  Is — On  Lake  Ontario, 
to  one  vessel,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tons 
burden,  and  armed  with  one  eighteen-poimd 
cannon.  On  the  Upper  Lakes,  to  two  vessels, 
not  exceeding  like  burden  each,  and  armed 
with  like  force.  On  the  waters  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  to  one  vessel  not  exceeding  like  bur- 
den . . .".  And  so  on. 

For  the  full  text  of  the  agreement  and  for 
a  detailed  narrative  of  Its  later  history  I 
must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Eayrs'  account.  The 
fleets  existing  on  the  lakes  in  1817  were  much 
larger  than  the  agreed  limit,  and  the  Indi- 
vidual ships  were  too  big  to  be  sailed  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  agreement  thus 
required  a  substantial  act  of  disarmament, 
which  was  promptly  carried  out  by  dis- 
mantling ships  on  both  sides.  The  main  ob- 
jective of  the  agreement  was  to  avoid  con- 
frontations which  might  lead  to  a  renewed 
outbreak  of  the  Indecisive  War  of  1812.  This 
aim  was  achieved. 

Prom  my  point  of  view  the  most  Instructive 
feature  of  the  agreement  is  that  it  paid  no 
attention  at  all  to  the  problem  of  techno- 
logical change.  There  is  no  sign  In  It  that 
Mr.  Rush  and  Sir  Charles  were  disturbed  by 
the  thought  that  eighteen-pound  cannon 
would  not  forever  remain  the  last  word  In 
naval  armament. 

For  a  hundred  years  after  the  signing  of 
the  agreement,  technological  changes  were 
constantly  creating  difficulties  in  its  Imple- 
mentation. During  theee  years  the  American- 
Canadian  frontier  was  not  always  as  peace- 
ful as  it  later  became.  In  1841  Britain  violated 
the  agreement  with  two  steam  frigates.  In 
1843  the  U.S.  responded  with  a  ship  of  686 
tons  carrying  two  six- Inch  guns  which  could 
hardly  have  weighed  less  than  eighteen 
pounds.  And  so  It  went.  From  the  1840b  on- 
ward, there  was  never  a  time  when  one 
side  or  the  other  was  not  technically  violating 
the  agreement.  As  the  political  relations  be- 
tween the  two  sides  gradually  became  less 
acrimonious  toward  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  magnitude  of  the  vio- 
lations Increased.  Each  new  violation  was 
customarily  greeted  with  vehement  protests 
from  the  other  side,  but  as  time  went  on  the 
protests  became  leas  public  and  more  ritual- 
istic. In  1920  a  senior  official  of  the  Oana- 
ditm  navy  was  still  writing,  "It  Is  ...  of  the 
utmost  Importance  that  troops  should  be 
ready  to  Immediately  occupy  the  American 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  that  large  numbers 
of  small  craft  shotild  be  maintained  .  .  ., 
and  that  a  good  supply  of  mines  should  be 
available  in  Canada  for  blocking  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac.  Detroit  river,  etc."  But  by  that 
time  nobody  outside  the  military  staffs  was 
prepared  to  take  such  nightmares  seriously. 

The  fact  that  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement 
WS8  technically  violated  did  not  destroy  Its 
political  usefulness.  Through  the  worst  pe- 
riods of  Canadian -American  tensions  the 
agreement  was  kept  legally  In  force  and  was 
Instrumental  In  holding  these  tensions  In 
check.  The  pollUoal  leaden  on  both  sides 
found  the  agreement  useful,  and  employed  It 
effectively  to  pacify  the  bellicose  minority 
on  their  own  side  of  the  border  as  well  as 
to  castigate  the  bellicose  minority  on  the 
other  side.  The  technical  details  of  the  agree- 
ment were  Important  In  1817,  but  grew  less 
and  less  Important  as  Its  age  and  venerablUty 
Increased.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury there  had  developed  a  tacit  understand- 
ing between  the  two  governments  that  tech- 
nical violations  would  be  condoned  provided 
that  the  "spirit  of  the  agreement"  was  pre- 
served. So  now,  after  160  years,  the  agree- 
ment is  still  legally  In  force.  Is  still  tecJ^nlcal- 
ly  violated  several  times  every  year,  and  has 
passed  into  f  olklwe  as  a  symlwl  of  enduring 
peace. 
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I  caimot  refrain  at  this  point  from  quoting 
the  last  few  sentences  of  Mr.  Eayrs'  essay: 

"In  1960  there  was  public  speculation  that 
amnng  proposals  being  considered  for  Im- 
proving the  apparatus  of  massive  retaliation 
was  a  scheme  for  mounting  Intercontinental 
Ballistic  Missiles  on  Oreat  Lakes  missile 
ships.  Nothing  came  of  It.  Had  something 
come  of  it,  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement  would 
have  been  put  to  a  supreme  test  of  its  mal- 
leability. Even  the  most  seasoned  manipula- 
tors of  the  'clausula  rebus  sic  stantibus' 
might  blush  while  pronoxmclng  the  presence 
of  scores  of  weapons,  each  of  the  destruc- 
tive equivalent  of  millions  of  tons  of  TNT, 
to  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  an  Agree- 
ment forbidding  the  presence  of  anything 
exceeding  the  normal  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion for  four  eighteen-pound  cannon.  But 
that  Is  not  to  say  they  could  not  have  done 
It." 

Let  me  now  try  to  summarize  whatever 
lessons  can  be  learned  from  considering  to- 
gether these  three  very  different  episodes, 
the  fission-free  nuclear  weapons  that  failed 
to  disrupt  a  test-ban,  the  ballistic  missile 
defenses  that  are  now  complicating  the  SALT 
negotiations,  and  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement 
that  succeeded  In  pacifying  a  continent  by 
harnessing  in  the  cause  of  peace  the  power- 
ful forces  of  hximan  inertia  and  hypocrisy. 

What  can  we  leam  from  all  this?  Surely 
the  main  lesson  is  dear  In  all  three  In- 
stances: The  diplomat's  view  of  things  has 
proved  to  be  more  valid  than  the  techno- 
crat's view.  In  each  case  the  feasibility  and 
effectiveness  of  an  arms-control  agreement 
has  depended  primarily  on  the  political  ad- 
vantages which  It  has  offered  to  both  sides. 
The  technical  arguments  which  loomed  so 
large  in  the  public  discussion  of  the  test-ban 
and  SALT  negotiations  were  dealing  only 
with  one  aspect,  and  not  the  most  Important 
aspect,  of  the  whole  situation. . 

The  test-ban  treaty  of  1963  has  already 
acquired  a  political  solidity  which  techno- 
logical change  seems  unlikely  to  upset.  It 
Is  possible  that  the  treaty  will  one  day  col- 
lapse, but  If  this  happens  It  will  probably 
be  caused  by  some  major  political  crisis 
rather  than  by  the  Invention  of  some  new 
kind  of  bomb.  There  are  several  Indications 
of  the  growing  Immunity  of  the  treaty  to 
effects  of  technological  change.  One  such 
Indication  Is  the  readiness  with  which  both 
sides  have  excused  technical  violations.  An- 
other Indication  Is  the  fact  that  when  pro- 
grams of  peaceful  exploitation  of  nudear 
explosives  have  come  into  conflict  with  the 
treaty  it  Is  taken  for  granted  by  everybody 
that  the  treaty  shall  prevail. 

The  Rush-Bagot  agreement  has  shown  in 
a  spectacular  way  how  the  disturbances  pro- 
duced by  technological  change  can  be  mini- 
mized by  pretending  that  they  do  not  exist. 
This  method  of  handling  technological  prob- 
lems cannot  always  be  expected  to  succeed 
so  brilliantly.  Sometimes  technological  de- 
velopments will  refuse  to  be  Ignored.  But  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Rush-Bagot  story 
teaches  some  lessons  that  apply  to  almost 
all  arms-control  situations.  One  lesson  Is 
that  the  value  of  an  arms-control  agreement 
Is  not  autocnatlcally  destroyed  when  the 
agreement  is  violated.  The  Rush-Bagot 
agreement  has  a  withdrawal  clause  allowing 
either  side  to  denounce  the  agreement  by 
giving  six  months'  notice,  but  this  right  has 
never  been  exercised  even  after  flagrant  vi- 
olations. Another  lesson  \s  that  the  political 
Interests  which  are  served  by  a  well-devised 
arms-control  agreement  and  which  tend  to 
preserve  the  agreement  are  far  more  durable 
than  any  technological  factors  that  may 
{rom  time  to  time  cause  difficulties. 

There  are  many  examples  In  history  of 
arms-control  agreements  that  have  failed. 
The  conspicuous  examples  of  failure  have 
mostly  occurred  because  one  party  viewed 
the  agreement  as  attempting  to  keep  him 
permanently  in  a  position  of  political  Infe- 
riority. I  do  not  know  an  example  of  an 
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agreement  which  failed  primarily  because  of 
effects  of  technological  change.  If  both  sides 
have  a  strong  and  roughly  equal  political 
interest  In  maintaining  an  agreement,  al- 
most any  technological  change  can  be  ac- 
commodated, either  by  ignoring  It,  In  Rush- 
Bagot  style,  or,  more  rationally,  by  rene- 
gotiating It. 

The  SALT  negotiations  and  the  associated 
domestic  discussions  of  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense are  still  at  too  early  a  stage  to  allow 
any  flrm  conduslons  to  be  drawn.  My  own 
judgment  Is  that  h««,  too,  as  in  the  other 
two  Instances,  political  interests  will  success- 
fully override  techncdogical  worries. 

There  are  two  alternative  types  of  SALT 
agreement  at  which  we  can  aim.  One  Is  an 
offensive-dominated  agreement  which  freezes 
offensive  deployments  at  about  their  present 
levels  and  forbids  significant  BMD.  The  tech- 
nological worries  In  this  case  concern  im- 
provements In  missile  accuracy,  MXRV,  and 
the  vulnerability  of  mlselle-carryiog  sub- 
marines. The  other  possible  type  of  SALT 
agreement  would  give  deliberate  enooxirage- 
ment  to  both  sides  to  turn  gradiially  towards 
a  defense-dominated  posture.  Such  a  defense- 
dominated  agreement  would  freeze  or  reduce 
offensive  deployments  while  allowing  growth 
of  BMD  to  continue.  The  main  technological 
vrorry  In  this  case  Is  that  BMD  effectiveness 
might  grow  unequally  on  the  two  sides  so 
that  one  side  might  achieve  a  real  or  Imagi- 
nary strategic  advantage. 

I  believe  that  if  either  of  these  types  <A 
SALT  agreement  were  concluded,  the  tech- 
nological worries  would  turn  out  to  be  un- 
important. In  other  words,  fears  of  techno- 
logical surprise  should  not  deter  us  from 
concluding  whichever  type  of  agreement  we 
find  politically  preferable.  For  reasons  which 
have  little  to  do  with  technology,  I  think 
the  defense-dominated  agreement  has  greater 
promise  as  a  basis  for  a  lasting  regulation  of 
strategic  power  on  this  planet. 

The  defense-dominated  agreement  seems 
nwre  likely  to  retain  for  long  periods  of  time 
that  political  acceptability  to  all  parties 
which  Is  the  only  foundatl<Hi  for  durability 
of  such  agreements.  However,  the  prevalllxig 
dlmate  of  opinion,  strongly  influenced  by 
some  of  my  scientific  colleagues,  favors  the 
offense-dominated  alternative.  It  may  be 
that  an  offense-dominated  agreement  will  be 
easier  to  negotiate  and  ratify.  If  an  offense- 
dominated  agreement  Is  the  best  we  can 
achieve,  let  us  sign  It  and  be  thankful.  It  la 
a  great  deal  better  than  no  agreement  at  all. 
But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into  believ- 
ing that  the  choice  of  an  offense-dominated 
agreement  Is  forced  upon  us  by  techncAogy. 
The  choice  between  defense  and  offense  Is 
a  political  choice,  and  we  are  free  within 
wide  limits  to  choose  the  strategic  doctrines 
that  will  best  serve  our  political  Interests. 

If  it  happens  that  the  SALT  negotiations 
result  In  an  offense-dominated  agreement, 
I  shall  not  grieve.  I  shall  dream  of  some  fu- 
ture meeting  to  be  held  160  years  from  now, 
at  which  some  future  professor  will  be  look- 
ing back  on  the  history  of  the  first  160  years 
of  the  SALT  agrennent.  He  will,  if  all  goes 
well,  be  explaining  how  the  technological  de- 
fects of  the  agreement  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
fatal.  He  wUl  be  explaining  how  the  clause  of 
the  agreement  prohibiting  the  deployment  of 
missile  defense  was  progressively  violated  by 
each  of  the  great  powers  In  turn,  after  the 
first  demonstration  of  a  cheap  and  effective 
non-nuclear  BMD  system  by  the  Japanese  In 
the  year  1996.  And  how.  In  q>lte  of  these  vi- 
olations, the  agreement  continued  In  fcrca 
and  was  successful  in  dissuading  each  of  the 
governments  from  embarking  on  a  massive 
build-up  of  offensive  weapons  to  counter  each 
other's  defenses.  And  how  strategic  offensive 
weapons  gradually  became  obsolete  toward 
the  end  of  the  tvrenty-first  century  and  were 
retained  only  In  small  numbers  for  cere- 
monial purposes. 

That  is.  If  we  are  as  wise  as  Rush  and 
Bagot.  And  U  all  goes  well. 
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PROBLEM  or  THE  AOINO:  "WE 
LIVE  TOO  LONO" 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  mw  TouE 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  BXPBBSKMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  this  coun- 
try today  Is  how  we  take  care  of  our  d- 
derly  pe^e.  I  recently  held  hearings  in 
the  27th  District  of  New  York  which  I 
represent  and  heard  a  diverse  array  of 
probluDs  these  older  dtlaens  are  facing. 

Tragically,  one  theme  ran  through  the 
hearings,  "nils  was  summed  up  by  Mrs. 
Lee  Mailman,  president  of  the  Wood- 
ridge,  N.T.,  Senior  CltiBens  groups,  who 
said: 

I  think  it's  a  very  sad  situation.  WsYe 
doing  a  lot  for  owz  youth  .  .  .  but  w«  should 
really  do  something  for  the  older  people.  We 
live  too  long. 

This  feeling  of  people  living  too  long 
prevailed  throughout  the  hearings. 

The  problems  that  the  senior  citizens 
told  me  about  extended  far  beyond  what 
I  had  imagined.  These  problems  are  not 
unique  to  my  area,  however;  they  exist 
on  a  nationwide  scale.  Senior  citizens  are 
hampered  by  lack  of  tran^sortatlon,  in- 
adequate health  care,  high  taxes,  limited 
incomes  wUch  are  depleted  by  Inflation 
and  many  other  problems  that  do  not 
affect  younger  citizens  and  thereby  es- 
cape their  recognition. 

So  that  my  fellow  Congressmen  may 
become  aware  of  the  tragic  idlght  of 
scmie  of  our  dder  Americans,  beginning 
today  I  am  going  to  submit  portions  of 
the  transcript  of  the  hearings  that  I  held 
for  senior  citizens.  Over  the  period  of 
the  next  few  dasrs  I  intend  to  submit  the 
entire  text  of  these  hearings  so  that  the 
Congress  wUl  have  a  chance  to  learn 
about  the  problems  of  the  aging  and  per- 
haps be  spanreA  to  take  some  action  in 
this  area  of  crucial  need. 

I  hope  to  use  the  information  I  ob- 
tained to  develop  legislative  proposals  to 
bring  r^ef  to  these  senior  citizens. 

The  material  follows: 

TBBnMONT — BXAKZMOS   OM   THX  PKOBLUCB  OV 
THE   ELOKSLT 

(Sponsored  by  Congreeaman  John  O.  Dow, 
June  26.  1071,  Newfourgh.  N.T.) 

nmODUCTOIT  i«mswm  bt  congbkssman 
oow 

Congreeaman  Dow.  I'm  sort  of  an  old  fel- 
low myself  and  so  I'm  interested  in  the 
problems  of  the  aging  and  we're  going  to 
have  hearings  today  to  let  any  of  the  older 
people  who  want  to  come  to  testify  about 
the  problems  of  the  aging  and  also  we  expect 
numcroua  offlelals  of  the  dtfterent  counties 
and  aiao  leaden  of  the  senior  cltlaens  groups 
in  this  Congressional  District.  I  receive  a 
great  deal  of  mail  from  all  kinds  of  people 
moat  of  them  with  problems,  but  the  group 
of  people  that  write  me  the  largest  number 
at  letters  with  the  most  problems  are  the 
older  people  and  their  problems  are  quite 
dllBcult.  They  are  very  different  In  some 
cases  and  wha,t  rm  hoping  we  can  find  out 
today  la  what  la  reaUy  the  worst  problem 
they  have — what  Is  the  real  dUBcult  prob- 
lem. We  hear  that  they  have  problems  and 
dUBciiltlas  because  they  cant  find  enough 
money  <x  they're  ponallaed  If  they're  t>wn>lTig 
more  than  a  certain  amoimt  of  money.  We 
bear  that  Social  Security  payments  are  not 
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adequate.  We  bear  -that  they're  not  covered 
for  drugs  and  certain  types  of  medical  care. 
We  hear  that  the  Ballroad  B«tlrement  Isn't 
adequate.  We  hear  that  scho(4  taxea  are  too 
burdensome.  There  are  any  number  of  prob- 
lems and  rm  not  trying  to  sit  here  now  and 
■•y  what  ones  are  the  worst  problems,  but 
I  know  there  are  problems  In  this  area  with 
older  people  and  the  Idea  today  is  to  listen 
to  some  of  the  older  people  and  some  of  the 
people  who  work  with  trider  people  to  see 
If  we  cant  And  out  ^rtiat  la  the  main  problem 
and  If  we  can  find  out,  we're  going  to  take 
that  down  to  Washington.  We  can  go  dowi 
there  and  well  say  now  the  main  problem 
is  this  and  the  second  main  problem  Is  that. 
Pj^ps  that  will  influence  the  legislation. 
These  hearings  are  being  recorded  and  we're 
going  to  have  them  taken  down  and  typed 
out  on  p^>er  and  prepared  into  a  book  that 
will  be  submitted  in  Washington  to  the 
appropriate  committees  in  the  Congress  So 
I  think  that's  the  idea  of  what  we're  doing 
here  today  and  I  want  anybody  that  comes 
here  to  talk  alwut  their  problems  or  problems 
of  the  aged.  I  hope  that  they  will  be  very 
frank.  We  have  no  secrets  and  this  Is  a  fiwe 
country.  So  please  everybody  say  what's  on 
your  mind  and  say  It  without  fear.  Just 
talk  honestly  the  way  you  feel  about  the 
problems  of  the  <dder  people.  Our  first  wit- 
ness Is  Mrs.  Janice  Pitch  who  Is  the  Director 
of  the  Putnam  County  Office  of  the  Aglnu 
rm  going  to  limit  everybody  within  t«x 
minutes.  It  wUl  depend  a  little  bit  upon  how 
many  witnesses  we  have  how  we  aUot  the 
ttme.  But  well  give  Mrs.  Pitch  ten  minutes 

wfiSf  T^^\^*  **«""'*  •^•^«  to  t*>^e  It  all. 
we're  delighted  to  see  you  here.  Mrs.  Pitch. 

ms.  jAmcK  mcB,  Dntacroa,  vxmtAu  ooxmrr 
ovncE  or  thi  Aomo,  kaiw  mxrr,  caxicxl 

W.T. 

Mrs.  PrrcH.  Thank  you.  The  main  prob- 
lem—I have  to  speak  only  of  Putnam  County 
problems  and  I  have  done  considerable 
amount  of  work  toward  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  and  to  that  extent  I 
have  been  thinking  of  the  broader  sense  but 
to  you  I  want  to  talk  only  of  the  Putnam 
County  problems.  You  may  not  have  these 
same  problems  aU  over  the  district. 

The  main  thing  in  my  mind,  if  you  could 
put  forth  some  kind  of  implemenutlon  and 
fix  the  reeponslbUlty.  In  many  cases,  unless 
a  program  Is  mandated  by  the  state,  the 
local  governors  or  supervls<»s  in  our  case 
either  cannot  or  will  not  implement  pro- 
grams. Now  this  U  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
do.  I  think  it's  much  better  that  these  things 
come  from  leglsUUve  action  rather  than  the 
protest  of  the  older  people.  I  have  a  strong 
feeling  that  I  would  not  like  to  see  the  aged 
people  have  to  Join  In  protests.  This  bothers 
me  te^bly.  I  think  it's  lacking  in  dignity, 
destrofs  a  great  deal,  and  also  works  a  nega- 
tive feeling  in  the  commuiuty.  I  dont  want 
the/community  to  get  to  the  point  where  they 
are  torced  only  to  take  care  of  ttiem. 

NoW-.-fo*  toatance.  In  Putnam  County  we 
need  desperately  more  and  broader  public 
health  facilities.  We  liave  a  great  deal  of 
problems  in  geUing  good  doctors.  Whether 
or  not  you  have  the  money  or  whether  or  not 
you  don't  have  the  money,  this  Is  stUl  a  prob- 
lem. I  think  if  the  public  health  thing,  the 
mental  health  cUnlc  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing staff  were  broadened  to  a  certain  extent 
so  that  we  could  have  home  health  aides. 
Many  many  times  we  have  two  people — one 
of  them  Is  not  well  enough  to  be  left  home, 
the  other  one  Is  well.  The  moment  the  one 
has  to  go  Into  the  hospital  for  three  days, 
the  other  one  cannot  be  left  alone.  We  some- 
times put  the  person  in  a  nursing  home 
when  this  Is  unnecessary.  It's  very  confusing 
for  the  people  because  If  we  had  home  health 
aides,  we  could  send  somebody  in  there  and 
homemakers  that  can  g^  and  cook  and  take 
care  of  the  hone  and  m»«nt«iT»  them.  In 
this  rural  type  place  In  Putnam  County  it  is 
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very  difficult  to  get  the  people  out  of  their 
homes  and  its  also  very  expensive  for  us  to 
get  them  out  of  their  homes. 

Fm  sure  you're  aware  of  the  cost  of  the 
nursing  homes.  We  have  over  100  people  at 
a  $1000  a  month  that  are  on  Medicaid.  Thatl 
a  $100,000  a  month  which  Is  down  the  drain 
on  nursing  homes,  wliich  still  makes  prac- 
tically nobody  happy,  you  know,  the  re- 
cipients are  not  happy.  We  need,  of  cotuse, 
some  restoration  of  the  Medicaid  things  that 
have  been  cut  back,  and  Pm  hoping  tliat  you 
can  restore  these  cuts  and  still  hold  the  In- 
flationary aspects  down.  Otherwise  In  five 
years  youll  be  exactly  where  you  are  now 
and  the  amounts  both  for  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  that  are  allotted  for  doctors  pay- 
ments will  no  longer  be  adequate.  The  doc- 
tors are  going  to  have  to  help  with  all  this. 
This  Is  a  difficult  proposition  on  the  health 
things. 

Now  the  income  supplement  Is  extremely 
difficult  to  handle  In  Putnam  County.  The 
people  are  overwhelmingly  proud  and  Pve 
had  people  gently  led  clear  Into  Social  Serv- 
ices and  they  will  not  sign  for  public  as- 
sistance. Now  this  puts  us  in  an  awful  ordeal 
because  Just  Increasing  Social  Security  total 
rm  not  really  sure  Is  really  all  the  answer 
because  many,  many  people  that  dont  need 
It.  of  course,  are  given  Increases  In  Social 
Security  and  they  have  large  Incomes  and 
dont  need  the  money. 

Is  there  any  possible  way  to  handle  an 
Income  supplement  either  to  get  some  kind 
of  old  age  assistance  out  of  the  realm  of 
Social  Services  and  away  from  that  stigma, 
like  some  kind  of  a  State  old  age  pension 
thait  has  the  connotations  only  of  Social 
Security,  which  Is  not  hard  to  take?  The 
people  will  accept  Social  Security.  They  wont 
take  welfare.  That  bothers  me  and  also  a 
broader  avallablltty  of  food  stamps.  We  have 
a  tiny  county  and  I  wheedle  and  coax  and 
flatter  the  bank  presidents.  Only  In  banks 
can  you  get  food  stamps  and  we  can  only  get 
them  two  places  In  the  county,  which  brings 
me  to  the  next  part,  which  Is  transportation. 

It's  ridiculous.  We  give  food  stamps  to  these 
people,  but  they  have  no  automobile  and 
they  have  to  go  take  a  cab  to  go  buy  the  food 
stamps,  which  kind  of  destroys  the  whole 
Idea  of  the  food  stamps.  So  I  think  food 
stamps  should  be  able  to  be  purchased  on 
almost  every  comer.  I  should  think  the  post 
offices  or  any  kind  of  governmental  organi- 
zation should  be,  because  the  banks  ]ust 
dont  cooperate,  and  I  suppose  they  feel  that 
it's  nothing  to  them  Just  extra  work. 

Also,  of  ooTirse,  the  s<^ool  taxes.  The  other 
taxes  dont  bc^er  the  people:  the  school 
taxea  they  dont  understand.  They  do  not 
understand.  They  keep  telling  me  "But  I 
dont  have  any  children  In  school,  and  I 
have  no  Income."  But  they  do  own  this  little 
bit  of  property.  A  total  tax  reform,  I'm  sure, 
will  be  a  little  slower  but  much  better  than 
going  on  with  further  tax  exemptions  for  the 
tiderly.  I  dont  think,  in  the  long  run,  that's 
going  to  help.  1  presume  that  you  think  that 
some  total  tax  reform  should  be  done. 

Now  that  finishes  what  I  want  to  say,  \in- 
less  you  want  to  question  me  about  anything 
in  Putnam  County. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  you've  made  a  very  good 
statement,  Mrs.  Pitch.  Now,  you're  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Putnam  County  Office  of  the  Aging. 
Is  that  a  public  office,  or  Is  that  a  private 
organization? 

Mrs.  PrrcH.  That  came  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  Governor  Bockefeller 
started  It  In  the  State  and  It's  funded,  you 
see,  by  Federal  and  State  money  on  a  three- 
year  declining  baala.  At  the  end  of  three 
yean  It  wUl  be  the  total  responsibility  of 
the  County,  If  they'll  keep  It,  throughout 
the  places.  I  believe  that  this  County  wlB 
keep  it,  because  there's  a  lot  of  publle 
fading. 

nun's  a  State  office  and  then  then  an 
cormty  offices  if  the  SUte  can  talk  the  local 
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parson  into  taking  oara  of  it.  They  fund  It 
80  percent,  then  75,  then  M,  then  allch. 

Mr.  Dow.  I  see.  Well.  I'm  sun  it's  neoassary, 
and  I'm  sure  that  some  pragram  Ilka  that 
will  continue.  Than's  no  doubt  about  that. 
Would  you  say,  Mrs.  Pitch,  that  the  basic 
problem  of  the  older  peoi^e  is  a  flnanclal 
problem?  Do  you  think  that's  true,  when  you 
take  all  theee  problems  together? 

Mrs.  Pitch.  You  mean  in  the  irtufla  United 
States  or  In  Putnam  County? 

Mr.  Dow.  Putnam  County. 

Mrs.  PrrcH.  In  Putnam  County  I  think  Itl 
health.  It's  the  lack  of  health  fadUtlea,  ei- 
ther places  to  go  or  any  work  to  be  done  in 
the  home  or  dooton  that  will  not  come  to 
the  house. 

Mr.  Dow.  Do  you  think  health  is  the 
worst  problem? 

Mrs.  FtiCR.  I  realize  I'm  giving  you  only 
a  tiny  thing.  I  do  think  that  totally  Income 
is  the  biggest  problem. 

Mr.  Dow.  We're  not  asking  to  tell  us  about 
Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico—— 

Mrs.  FrrcH.  Right,  Other  people  will  tell 
about  that. 

Mr.  Dow.  We're  Just  asking  the  irltnnM  to 
tell  about  what  they  know  In  their  own  ana. 

BIrs.  PrrcB.  Right.  Because  of  the  rural 
aspect  and  the  lack  of  getting  to  places,  the 
health  problems  an  much  the  greatest. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  that's  very  interesting.  If* 
a  problem  of  transportation.  Isn't  itf 

Mrs.  Pitch.  Yes,  which,  of  course,  is  also 
a  health  problem. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  of  course,  the  health  prob- 
lem m  a  way  la  a  flnanclal  problem  because 
when  older  people  have  lots  (rf  money,  X  sup- 
pose they  can  call  the  doctor 

Mrs.  PrrcH.  Oh,  If  they  have  lot9  of  money, 
bat  rm  talking  about  people  that  have  an 
adequate  amount  of  money  and  own  a  horn* 
and  tiave  some  savings,  and  they  have  a 
health  proMem.  Beoause  if  they  undertake 
these  private  faollltleB,  a  nursing  homa,  they 
won't  have  their  little  adequate  amount,  you 
see  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Theyll  be  con- 
siderably poorer.  And  they  cannot  get  any 
help  without  giving  up  what  little  they  have. 

Mr.  Dow.  Do  you  think  that  the  doeton 
today  are  taking  such  good  can  at  the  peo- 
ple as  they  did  yean  ago?  You  remember 
years  ago,  if  you  callad  the  doetor  at  three 
ajn..  he'd  get  in  his  buggy  and  come  hustling. 
Do  you  think  tha  doeton  an  doing  that  as 
weU  todayt 

Mn.  Pitch.  No.  I  q>eak  to  people  that  have 
been  waiting  five  months,  from  some  kind 
of  instructions  on  the  phone  from  the  doc- 
tor, so  that  they  know  how  to  take  care  of  a 
paralyzed  husband,  a  totally  disabled  person. 
And  they  show  a  remarkable  amount  of  cre- 
ativity and  courage  In  trying  to  carry  on  the 
best  they  can.  If  only  a  trained  person  could 
come  Into  the  home  that  we  ran,  the  county 
ran  or  the  State  ran,  that  person  works  on  a 
salary  and  they'll  dam  well  go  when  they'n 
asked  by  their  director  or  nursing  to  go  in 
there.  But  we're  very  inadeq\iately  staffed 
with  these  people.  The  single  best  thing  that 
I  see  In  the  county  that's  done  are  the  pub- 
lic health  nunes.  They're  Just  like  a  lifeline 
to  theee  people. 

Mr.  Dow.  Yes,  but  you  tell  us  there  annt 
enough  of  them. 

Mrs.  PrrcH.  No,  there  arent  enough  and, 
you  see.  th«y  cant  go  there  and  stay  all  day 
long,  whereas  a  home  health  aide  is  much 
lower  paying  and  can  be  trained  by  the 
nurses.  She  can  go  bathe  the  person,  get  him 
up,  and  do  a  great  amount  of  help,  because 
these  people  are  not  sick  enough,  necessarily, 
to  be  hospitalised. 

Mr.  Dow.  They  Just  need  a  little  attention 
BOW  and  then. 

Mrs.  Pitch.  Yes,  and  for  four  or  Sve  hun- 
dred douan  a  month,  you  see,  instead  of  a 
thousatul,  you  have  one  home  health  aide 
that  Is  serving  more  than  one  person. 

Mr.  Dow.  You've  heard  this  idea  that  we 
oould  expand  the  medical  can  by  having 
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paramedics,  that  is,  people  that  dont  have 
tha  eight  year  ednoatlan  of  a  doctor:  but 
they  have  training  for  simple  things  like  rub- 
bing people  down  and  taking  their  tempera- 
ture or  giving  them  injections  and  tliat  kiind 
of  thing.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  good, 
if  we  had  more  people  like  that? 

Mn.  Pitch.  Oh  yes,  if  we  Just  flood  the 
community  with  this  sort  of  thing,  because 
m  many  Inatancea.  I  understand  the  doctor's 
feeling.  The  person  is  not  going  to  recover, 
and  I  think  the  doct<M-,  as  inhuman  as  It 
seems,  tends  to  lose  interest.  And  rm  sure 
that  the  older  people  dont  understand  that 
the  doctor  has  acute  people  who  are  dying 
and  he's  got  to  make  some  kind  of  a  choice, 
whereas  these  paramedics,  you  see,  could  do 
an  enormous  amoimt  of  rdievlng  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Dow.  I  think,  myself,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  has  created  a  ahort- 
age  of  doeton  by  making  it  so  difficult  and 
so  expensive  to  train  them.  And  they  havent 
done  anything  with  paramedics,  and  the  net 
reeult  is  that  we  dont  have  enough  doeton 
to  go  around. 

Mn.  Pitch.  Would  you  say.  Congressman, 
that  the  time  is  very  ripe  to  get  along  much 
better  with  the  A.M.A.  since  their  member- 
ship has  fallen  to  50  per  cent  and  they  are 
now  in  a  position  to  talk? 

Mr.  Dow.  Yes,  well,  the  AMJL  in  my  Judg- 
ment has  got  to  mend  their  ways.  Well. 
Mn.  Pitch,  we're  very  pleaaed  to  have  you 
here  and  you've  made  some  very  dear  and 
substantial  statements. 

Mn.  Pitch.  Thank  you.  And  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  having  the  hearings.  I  think 
that  you  have  no  idea  how  much  moral  lift- 
ing this  will  have. 

Mr.  Dow.  Wdl,  we've  got  to  get  the  story 
out,  and  thank  you  for  coming. 

Mn.  Rich.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  our  next  witness  Is  Mr. 
Stephen  Sund,  President  of  the  Senior  Citi- 
zens of  Putnam  Valley. 

ICB.  STXPRKN  SUKS,  PaKBlUI  WT,  BZNIoa  CITIBXNB 
OP  FDTWAIC  VAU.KT,  UkM*  PKXKWWn.L,  H.T. 

Mr.  Dow.  Oood  morning,  iSi.  Sund.  We're 
glad  to  have  you  here,  and  you  go  right 
ahead  and  tell  us  what  you'd  like  to  say. 

Mr.  Suns.  Congressman,  I  have  so  many 
complaints  which  would  not  fit  In  today  to 
tell  them  all.  So  I've  made  the  thing  short. 
If  you  want  some  explanation  or  cases,  I  can 
bring  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Dow.  You  tell  us  what  you  want  to  tall 
us. 

Mr.  Smts.  Por  example,  one  part  Is  the 
pension.  Contributions  are  asked  for  em- 
ployees. These  are  for  flve  or  ten  yean.  As 
people  are  laid  off  or  change  their  Jobs,  these 
contributions  are  mostly  lost.  After  a  Ume, 
they  have  paid  the  pension  and  dont  receive 
anything  in  return.  Common  locals,  even,  do 
not  transfer  contributions  from  one  local  to 
the  other  in  the  same  union.  Pension  funds 
are  mismanaged.  I  have  to  bring  to  yo\ir  at- 
tention what  Is  In  a  newspaper.  You  read 
about  these  scandals.  Tlie  lifespan  of  a  man 
Is  shorter  than  his  wife's.  Oenerally,  sur- 
vlvore  are  unprotected  after  the  death  of  the 
man.  Health  insurance:  People  irtio  are  re- 
tired or  disabled  before  1008  have  a  vacuum 
in  the  health  insurance.  They  are  not  en- 
titled to  Medicare.  They  have  to  pay  an  aver- 
age of  $400  a  year  for  health  insurance.  But 
In  case  of  need  for  hospitalisation  or  doeton 
oare.  the  deduction  and  reduction  are  so  big 
that  their  contribution  comes  to  $800  or 
$1000  before  they  even  get  a  penny  on  their 
own.  Private  health  Insurance,  whl^  Is  of- 
fered by  a  lot  of  instiranoe  companies  are, 
not  to  mention  other  wocds,  useleas.  You  pay. 
You  dont  get  anything  In  return  beoause 
you  have  so  much  small  print  that  It  doesnt 
pay.  Kvan  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  for 
senior  care  is  not  eorreet.  Medicare  does  not 
work  at  all. 

Mr.  Oow.  It  doesnt?  Why  not? 
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Mr.  SniRi.  The  charges  of  the  doeton  on 
one  aide  are  blown  up  out  of  proportion  and, 
on  the  other  side.  Medicare,  If  thay  allow  a 
claim,  it  is  so  ridiculously  small  that  thsy 
have  no  value  whataoever.  You  have  too 
much  deduction.  A  doctor  who  is  located  on 
Pif  th  Avenue  in  New  York  is  entitled  to  more 
than  a  doctor  located  in  our  neighborhood. 
It  is  completely  out  of  prc^Mrtion.  I  had  an 
accident.  I  broke  flve  rlba.  The  doctor  cams 
in  a  anowstorm.  The  Medicare  allowed  me 
flve  dollan  for  a  doctor's  visit.  Oom|dalnts 
or  hearings:  If  somebody  Is  not  satlsfled  with 
Medicaid,  he  can  aak  for  a  hearing.  He  haa 
to  hire  a  lawyer  on  his  own  aooount.  Why 
should  you  need  a  lawyer  to  go  to  MedloareT 

I  listened  to  wtiat  Mn.  Pitch  said  before 
alwut  the  doeton.  We  had  doeton  which  re- 
fused to  come.  This  woman  had  a  stroke  and 
it  was  two  weeks  until  a  doctor  came  up. 
She  was  laying  tor  two  weeks  at  home.  Then 
she  spent  a  coupls  at  days  in  the  hospital 
and  then  they  sent  her  right  back.  She  is 
laying  at  home.  Now  the  husband  has  had  a 
heart  attack.  There  is  no  care,  whatsoever, 
for  this  woman. 

You  have  another  problem,  transportation, 
in  small  communities.  We  are  a  relatively 
small  ccHnmunlty,  but  we  have  to  cover  a 
lot  of  ground,  about  40  square  miles,  to  get 
our  people  together  for  meetings  or  to  titip. 
We  could  use  a  minibus  or  anything  else.  It's 
a  very  small  amount,  but  we  cannot  get  any 
help  either  from  the  township,  the  State, 
or  from  the  County.  This  minibus  would  help 
in  each  and  every  re^>eot  and  would  be  rela- 
tively cheap  because  we  would  support  a 
driver. 

Mr.  Dow.  And  then  that  would  be  available 
on  call? 

Mr.  Sttno.  It  would  be  available  on  call  and 
would  bring  us  to  and  from  meetings.  Tot 
example,  a  woman  who  has  maybe  $15  or  $30 
to  spend,  a  widow,  for  food  each  week.  She 
has  to  hire  a  taxi  wlilcb  coats  her  $2.80  to 
go  to  the  shoppmg  center  and  $3.50  back. 
This  food  bill  is  out  of  proportion  then. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  Mr.  Sund,  we  appreciate 
very  much  what  you  had  to  say.  It's  all 
helpful  and  we're  taking  It  down  on  the  tape 
and  we're  taking  notes  and  we're  going  to 
add  it  up  in  the  whole  plctiuv  that  we  make 
about  this  meeting.  And  we're  very  grateful 
to  you.  We'd  ask  you  more  questions,  but 
we  have  so  many  people  to  bear  I  guess  III 
have  to  go  on  to  the  next  one. 

Mr.  Bmro.  This  was  the  reason  I  kept  it 
short. 

Mr.  Dow.  Wdl,  this  bsips  us.  This  Is  good 
testimony  and  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Sum).  If  you  have  any  additional  quee- 
tlons,  you  can  contact  me  any  time. 

Mr.  Dow.  All  ri^t,  we  know  where  to  get 
you.  Thank  you  very  much.  Our  next  witness 
is  Mn.  Wylie  Sypher,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Putnam  County  Senior  CitlEena.  Is  Mn. 
Sypher  here? 

KBS.  WTUX  STPHXa,  VICX  CHAiailAN,  FDTNAM 
COUNTT  BXKIOB  dnzXN,  FUTNAIC  VAIXXT. 
N.T. 

Mn.  Stphze.  I'd  Ilka  to  leave  this  with  you. 
These  are  the  mitnam  County  proposals  for 
the  White  House  Conference.  Youll  never 
see  them  as  county  oropoeals  and  may  want 
to  have  them. 

I'm  really  here  to  testify  and  to  make  a 
statement  for  the  Demoents  of  Putnam 
Valley. 

Mr.  Dow.  We're  glad  to  see  you,  Mn. 
Sypher,  and  you  go  right  ahead. 

Mn.  Svran.  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
Importance  of  partially  relieving  thoee  with 
low  incomes  and  especially  the  elderly,  of 
the  Inirden  of  the  property  tax.  The  local 
real  property  tax,  based  on  a  measure  of 
wealth  which  was  ^^roprlate  to  an  agrarian 
society.  Is  now  graady  Uisqiiltabts.  and  Is 
very  poorly  related  tc  the  taqpayen  ability  to 
pay.  The  propsrty  tax  has  tissn  sharply  and 
most  dlsjuoportlonately  In  raoent  yean  and 
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tbls,  coupled  with  the  Inflationary  apind, 
haa  bad  a  dlsastroua  effect  on  tboee  with 
fixed  or  low  Incomea.  For  many  retired  per- 
■ooB,  the  property  tax  la  oonflaeatory. 

Now,  aa  a  younger  person  and  a  parent  of 
email  children,  I  am  alarmed  at  the  effect  of 
this  situation  on  the  entire  community.  Our 
school  budgets  and  our  needed  bond  laauea 
are  defeated,  often  by  people  who  would  like 
to  vote  yes,  but  cant  afford  the  luxury  of 
Bupportlnc  poblle  education.  And  there's 
growing  resentment  among  the  older  Ameri- 
cana toward  the  young  and  the  semoes  that 
they  demand  and  need.  Blmllariy,  there  la 
resentment  *'~'"g  young  parents  toward 
the  elderly,  who  are  often  held  reaponalble 
for  these  negative  votes.  Many  of  our  munici- 
pal services  do  bear  a  logical  relationship 
to  real  property  and  the  property  tax  Is  not 
an  unreasonable  means  of  providing  for 
them.  However,  school  budgets  and  many 
costly  Items  In  our  county  budgets  are 
totally  unrelated  to  real  property,  and  rev- 
mues  for  these  services  should  be  raised 
by  more  equitable  means,  preferably  by  taxes 
on  Incomes. 

School  taxes  are  the  most  burdensome  of 
the  pro[>erty  taxes,  but  In  this  area  reform 
must  come  from  Albany,  as  I  hope  it  will 
come  through  the  adoption  of  a  state-wide 
judicial  budget  which  would  relieve  the 
county  of  the  costs  of  many  of  the  state 
courts.  However,  we  seek  relief  from  Wash- 
ington in  two  areas,  because  there  are  two 
parts  of  the  county  budget  which  are  man- 
dated by  Washington  and  financed  through 
the  local  property  tax,  and  here  I  refer  to 
the  costs  of  welfare  and  of  Medicaid.  These, 
I  believe,  should  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
government  and  we  hope  that,  of  course, 
event\ially  they  will  be  replaced  by  some 
sort  of  family  assistance  plan  and  by  na- 
tional health  Insurance.  But  imtU  that  time 
we  ask  for  the  federal  assumption  of  theee 
ooata.  ^ 

The  need  for  reducing  real  property  taxes 
Is  urgent.  The  elderly,  who  have  worked  and 
saved  for  years,  find  their  assets  eroded  or 
wiped  out,  and  our  children  attend  schools 
with  Inadequate  classrooms  and  with  aus- 
terity budgets.  We  ask  you,  and  all  of  our 
leglalators,  to  see  to  speedy  reform  of  the 
tax  structure  so  that  all  ovx  citizens  can 
live  their  later  years  in  decency  and  security 
and  that  our  communities  may  have  the 
services  they  need. 

Mr.  Dow.  TTiank  you.  Mrs.  Sypher.  I  guess 
you  know  that  Fm  the  only  Oongreesman 
that  has  put  a  bill  in  Congress  to  take  the 
school  tax  off  of  real  estate  so  it  could  be 
handled  at  the  state  level  because  I  know  it's 
very  Inequitable.  I  Just  got  a  letter  from  a 
man  in  Dutchess  County  who  was  complaln- 
Ing  to  me  about  the  unfairness  of  his  tax: 
His  evaluation  had  no  relation  to  the  value  of 
the  house  next  door.  There's  a  lot  that's  un- 
fair about  property  taxes. 

Mrs.  Stphxb.  There's  a  lot  xmfalr  about  the 
Income  tax,  too,  and  we  h<^>e  that  ttiere  will 
be  reform  of  this. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  the  income  tax,  I  think,  has 
more  Justification  than  the  school  tax. 

Mn.  STFBxa.  Abeolutely.  I  was  here  to  say 
"hmx,  hecu'"  for  your  efforts. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  thank  you.  You're  very 
good  to  come.  You're  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Putnam  County  Senior  Cltlnns. 

Un.  STTHxa.  Well,  it's  a  group  which  is 
Just  forming.  AotiuOly,  I'm  here  today  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Committee  in 
Putnam  Valley  and  they  aaked  me  to  make 
thla  statement. 

Mr.  Dow.  Tou  don't  look  like  a  senior  dt- 


MiB.  STTHxa.  Well.  I  get  more  senior  every 
day. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  rm  glad  you're  here  because 
the  senior  dtlasiia  need  trlends  who  are 
youngvr.  and  Vm  glad  you're  bore  to  help 
thMn.  Wall,  rd  aak  you  more  quaationa.  but 
we're  0ot  ao  many  wltnsssss.  Tliank  you.  Tlie 
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next  witness  Is  Mbb.  Lee  Mailman  of  Wood- 
rldge.  New  York.  Woodrldge  is  up  In  Sullivan 
County,  up  near  Montlcello. 

ms.  VMM  MAXLICAM,  PKnmSMT,  wo<»iUixa 
BKNlua  CITUKN9  CLUB,  WOOfMUDOK,  IT.T. 

Mrs.  Mailman.  I  got  up  at  5:30  this  morn- 
ing to  make  sure  that  I  got  here. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  then  I  guess  you  have  some- 
thing good  to  say. 

Mrs.  Maiucan.  Wen,  if  we  only  get  some 
help.  I'm  very  happy  that  you  were  re-elected. 
Congressman  Dow. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  I  am  tool 

Mrs.  Mailkam.  And  I  know  and  feel  that 
youll  do  a  great  deal  for  us.  I  have  a  lot  to 
say,  but  Fm  not  going  to  say  so  much  be- 
cause I  know  youll  have  a  lot  of  speakers. 

I  am  a  senior  citizen  and  Tm  President  of 
the  WooiMdge  Senior  Citizens  Group.  We're 
a  very  small  group— we  only  have  900  p<9Ula- 
tlon  all  year,  but  we  manage  to  have  a  senior 
citizens  group — and  we're  doing  fairly  well. 

We  have  a  program  and  I'm  not  going  Into 
that,  but  we  met  with  Mr.  Alan  nampman 
from  Sullivan  County  Conununlty  College. 
He's  the  Executive  Director  of  continuing 
education  and  Mrs.  Yvonne  Komlsong,  the 
Executive  Director  of  Community  Action; 
she  was  there  too.  We  were  trying  to  {dan 
a  program  of  what  the  senior  citizens  really 
need.  We  wanted  to  have  Investigations  and 
we  felt  that  there  were  very  many  investi- 
gations and  we  wanted  certain  needs  done. 
We  wanted  to  have  a  rally  and  we  decided 
against  a  rally,  but  we  met  with  Mrs. 
Komlaong  and  she's  very  much  Interested 
In  our  senior  citizens,  and  we  want  to  form 
a  senior  citizens  council  for  Sullivan  County. 
All  this  came  down  to  one  thing:  What  we 
really  need  in  Sullivan  County,  what  we  lack 
for  senior  citizens. 

We  have  no  bus  service.  If  a  senior  citizen 
sits  all  day  in  a  one  room  apartment  and 
wants  to  go  to  Montlcello  or  other  places 
there  Is  no  place  to  go.  ^le  said  that  she 
could  see  that  we'd  get  Federal  funds  up  to 
a  certain  point.  So  if  we  decided  we'd  get  a 
bus  service  once  or  twice  a  week  to  take 
these  people  out,  it  would  be  Just  as  much 
as  eating  a  meal.  These  are  the  things  we 
thought  were  necessary. 

We  have  no  Department  of  Health  in  Sulli- 
van County.  And  since  I'm  a  doctor's  wife, 
I  lost  my  husband,  and  I  have  two  sons  that 
are  doctors,  this  to  me  Is  very  vital.  We  have 
no  care  for  a  patient  who  comes  out  of  the 
hospital.  They're  entitled  imder  Medicare,  or 
even  Medicaid,  to  a  hundred  nursing  visits; 
they  can't  even  get  one.  Now  if  a  woman  or 
man  lies  alone  in  an  apckrtment,  it's  Just  too 
bad.  We  have  no  nursing  homes  in  our  vicin- 
ity. We  have  one  or  two,  but  it's  very  hard 
to  get  In  them. 

Now  the  medical  needs.  We  feel  that  senior 
citizens  should  have  an  Increase  of  services 
under  Medicare  to  include  Podiatry,  glasses, 
medicines,  and  other  things.  We  feel  that 
senior  citizens  should  get  tax  exemptions. 
We  feel  that  senior  citizens  should  have  no 
limit,  or  a  raised  limit,  of  earnings  under 
Social  Security.  We  feel  that  there  should 
be  an  arts  and  crafta  program  including 
woodworking,  ceramics,  knitting  and  so 
forth.  We  also  feel  there  should  be  a  tutoring 
program,  singing  groups,  dancing  (square 
and  all).  After  we  realized  all  these  things 
that  we  need,  we  decided  that  we're  going  to 
form  a  senior  citisens  council  where  we're 
going  to  try  to  get  all  the  senior  citizens 
into  this  council  of  our  own  county,  Sullivan 
County.  The  only  thing  is  that  we  need 
money,  and  that's  why  we  came  to  you,  and 
we're  glad  that  you  had  this  meeting  and 
we  hope  that  youll  be  able  to  do  something 
about  It. 

Mr.  Dow.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Mailman. 
Would  you  tell  me,  so  111  have  it  sure,  do 
you  belong  to  a  senior  dtlaens  group?  Are 
you  representing  anyone? 

Mrs.  M*n.wif.  Ite  the  President  of  the 
Woodrldge  Senior  Cltlaena  Oroup. 
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Mr.  Dow.  Well,  you've  said  some  very  good 
things  here,  Mrs.  Mailman.  I'd  like  to  ques- 
tion you  more,  but  we  do  have  so  many 
others  that  have  to  speak  that  111  go  on  to 
the  next  one. 

Mrs.  M>n.M*w.  I  know.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Dow.  But  we  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  testimony. 

Mrs.  MAn.MAN.  May  I  make  one  more  point? 

Mr.  Dow.  Yes. 

Mis.  MAnJCAN.  I  dont  know  that  it's  going 
to  do  muoh  good,  but  some  of  us  are  on  v«ry 
limited  Social  Security  amount  of  money, 
and  the  raise  of  10  per  cent  and,  the  not 
time,  6  per  cent,  doesn't  amount  to  a  row  of 
peanuts.  BeUeve  me,  it  doeant.  And  Pve  been 
around  and  Tve  seen  where  people  have  to 
pay  rent  and  they  pay  more  rent  than  they 
can  afford  with  the  Social  Security.  I  tAi«» 
it's  a  very  sad  situation.  We're  doing  a  lot  for 
our  youth,  or  I'm  hoping  weTe  doing;  but 
w«  should  really  do  something  for  tiie  ddar 
people.  We  live  too  long. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  I  dont  know.  I  think  we 
need  you. 

Mrs.  MAn.MAW.  Thank  you  very  much. 

BCr.  Dow.  All  right.  Our  next  witness  Is 
Mrs.  Juhe  Adams  from  Beacon. 

MXa.  JUUX  ADAMS,  PBXSmXNT,  SKMIOB  CmzxKS 
OP  rOBXXSTAL  HKI0RT8,  BKACON,  N.T. 

Mr.  Dow.  rd  like  to  say  that  Secretary 
RlohardsoQ  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  in  Waahington  has 
sent  a  repreeenitatlve  who  is  Mrs.  Elena  Mcr- 
rls.  She's  the  Associate  Regional  Commla- 
sloner  aa  Aging,  an  officer  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabillt&tlan  Services  of  the  Department  c( 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  for  the  State 
of  New  York.  Olad  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Monls. 

Mrs.  Moaau.  Ill  take  notes. 

Mr.  Dow.  I  think  youll  learn  something. 
Youll  get  it  straight  here.  Now  we  want  to 
welcome  Mrs.  Julie  Adams  of  Beacon,  whloh 
is  the  city  right  across  the  river.  And  what 
group  do  you  represent,  Mrs.  Adams? 

Mrs.  AoAics.  The  senior  citizens  of  VtX' 
reetal  Heights.  Pm  the  President. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  you  go  right  ahead. 

Mrs.  AoAMS.  Well,  I  heard  one  of  the  ladles 
say  that  she  was  a  Democrat,  and  so  am  I. 
If  it's  going  to  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Dow.  No,  it  doeant  make  any  dlffereooe 
here  whether  you're  a  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can. We're  being  nonpartisan  today. 

Mrs.  Adams.  That's  right.  WeU,  first  of  all, 
I  agree  with  the  yo\ing  lady  who  was  speak- 
ing on  transportation.  That's  something  we 
need  badly.  We're  qiUte  a  ways  over  from 
all  transportation.  In  fact  we  dont  have  any 
thAt  comes  past  the  Heights,  and  if  we  have 
to  go  across  town,  say  to  get  our  food  stamps 
cashed  In  at  the  bank,  which  is  a  little 
trouble  to  the  tellers  in  the  offloe,  we  do  need 
bus  service  for  the  senior  citizens.  There  aie, 
I  would  say,  about  175  of  us.  There's  71  in 
the  high  rise,  and  we  also  have  the  small 
homes  and  there  are-  senior  citizens  there. 
And  everyone  of  them  don't  have  cars.  And 
When  we  go  back  and  forth  to  do  our  shop- 
ping, that's  t2  and  we  can't  afford  that  out 
of  the  Social  Secvirity  that  we  get. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU.  what  woiUd  that  $2  be  for, 
a  taxi? 

Mrs.  Adams.  That's  a  cab. 

Mr.  Dow.  That's  pretty  high. 

Mrs.  Adams.  Yes.  it  Is.  And,  of  ootirse,  if 
you  have  extra,  they  charge  you  Just  a  little 
bit  extra  for  carrying  bundles.  And  we  have 
to  do  shopping  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
that's  pretty  rugged,  pretty  hard  on  us.  And 
also,  we  do  need  more  doctors  to  come  over 
to  see  us.  I  remember  one  lady  was  quite 
ill  there  and  she  called  the  doctor  and  he 
came  the  next  morning.  We  do  need  that 
badly.  We  do  have  the  dty  nurses  come  in. 
but  we  could  have  someone  there,  really, 
around  the  clock  to  give  us  a  hand  because 
we  do  have  some  sick  people  over  there  and 
they  Just  cant  afford  to  go  to  these  nursing 
homes,  not  on  what  they  have.  We  really 
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need  a  little  federal  funds.  We  could  use  k 
little  bit  of  that,  also,  over  there,  you  know. 

Mr.  Dow.  You  mean  to  increase  the  Social 
Secvirity? 

Mrs.  Adams.  Yes,  we  could  use  that  badly. 
I  think  all  of  us  could  xise  that. 

Mr.  Dow.  I  could  too. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  have  very  little  care  for 
the  ill  over  there,  as  I  said  before.  We  have 
a  senic«  dtizens  council  now  in  the  making 
because  we  Just  started  also.  We  Just  started 
our  group  over  there,  and  we  would  like  to 
try  to  get  a  little  help  over  there  too,  as 
much  as  possible.  I  don't  want  to  take  too 
much  of  your  time  because  I  have  a  couple 
of  ladles  here  who  have  to  be  back  by  12 
o'clock  and  have  to  go  to  the  hospital.  One 
at  the  ladles  Is  a  grey  lady;  she  has  to  be 
there,  so  I'm  not  going  to  take  too  muoh 
of  your  time.  But  I  really  hope  and  pray  that 
you're  really  going  to  do  something  for  all 
of  us.  I  know  that  you're  not  going  to  do  It 
for  one  unless  you  can  do  it  for  all.  Cause 
if  you're  going  to  do  it  for  one  and  not  for 
all.  I'm  going  to  see  you  later  on. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  I'm  not  a  wizard,  you  know. 
I'm  only  one  out  of  436  Congressmen.  I  think 
the  best  I  can  do  is  take  the  highlights  of 
this  meeting  when  we  decide,  after  listening 
to  all  the  witnesses,  what  are  the  main  points 
that  are  reaUy  hurting  everybody,  I  can  take 
that  down  to  the  proper  committees  In  Con- 
gress and  say  "Now  this  is  really  where  the 
shoe  pinches  the  most,"  do  you  see?  And 
maybe  If  we  do  that  we  can  get  some  relief 
In  that  area. 

Mrs.  Adams.  Well  you  let  them  know  down 
there  for  me  and  for  the  rest  of  \is  that  the 
shoe  is  pinching  mb,  not  them  boys  down 
there.  They  can  have  their  shoes  made,  we 
cant. 

Mr.  Dow.  I  understand,  and  that's  why 
we're  having  the  hearing.  WeU,  Mrs.  Adams, 
we  i4>preciaite  your  coming  here.  I  think 
you've  done  a  good  thing  to  come  this  morn- 
ing and  we're  very  glad  to  see  you. 

Mrs.  Adams.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  also 
you. 

Mr.  Dow.  Thank  you.  Our  next  witness  Is 
Rev.  Henry  Hammond  of  Orace  Episcopal 
Church  in  Port  Jervis.  We're  pleased  to  see 
you  here,  Mr.  Hammond. 

BXV.      HXHBT       HAMMOND,       CXAd      BPISCOPAL 
CHUKCH,  POST  JKXVIB,  M.T. 

Rev.  Hammond.  Thank  you.  I  dont  come 
representing  any  group.  I  come  as  a  private 
citizen  although  Pm  sure  the  people  of  the 
Orace  Episcopal  Church  would  agree  with 
my  point  of  view.  I  come  to  express  the  need 
for  a  nursing  home  in  our  city.  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  Acting  Mayor,  Oeorge  Berthlaume 
of  Port  Jervis.  I  was  not  able,  because  Mayor 
Sakofsky  was  in  Mexico,  to  get  a  letter  from 
him  and  I  wasnt  aware  that  I  was  going  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  epeak  before  the 
hearings.  I'd  Uke  to  read  to  you  the  letter 
which  expresses  the  concern  which  I  wish  to 
put  across  this  morning. 

Text  of  the  letter 

The  undersigned  acting  mayor  of  the  dty 
of  Port  Jervis  desires  to  express  his  own  and 
is  certain  of  the  imanlmous  feeling  of  the 
governing  officials  of  this  municipality  of 
the  immediate  and  lurgent  need  for  nursing 
home  care  for  the  aged  of  this  community.  In 
this  day  of  poUtioal  ingratlatlon  to  thU  group 
and  that  group,  it  has  almost  become  fashion- 
able to  lose  sight  of  the  basic  health  and  Uv- 
ing  needs  of  our  aged.  Indeed,  a  challanging 
geriatric  condition  is  unfortunately  preva- 
lent and  widespread  in  Port  Jervis  as  statis- 
tics clearly  verify.  According  to  most  recent 
population-age  reoorda  that  have  been  fur- 
nished, 21  per  cent  of  Port  Jervis  residents  are 
60  years  and  over.  Truly,  this  can  be  termed 
the  minla>ture  St.  Petersburg  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Under  the  circunutanoes,  this  is  to  im- 
plore and  exhort  those  in  a  position  to  al- 
leviate and  abate  this  problem  to  exerdae 
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and  expedite  every  effort  at  their  disposal  to 
render  every  possible  aaslatance  in  this  con- 
nection. George  Berthlaume.  Acting  Mayor. 
I'm  siire  that  Just  about  every  political 
official  connected  with  the  city  would  a^we 
with  this  opinion. 

There  are  two  acute  hospitals  in  Port  Jer- 
vis: St.  Francis  Hospital  which  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  hospital  that  serves  as  a  commu- 
nity hospital  and  Doctor's  Sunnyslde  Hos- 
plUl  which  is  smaUer,  but  also  an  acute  hos- 
pital and  privately  owned.  Now  I  have  a  let- 
ter from  the  administrator,  Sr.  Mary  Jeanne 
of  St.  Francis  Hoepttal  expressing  a  similar 
concern.  It's  addressed  to  me;  I  asked  her  to 
write  this  letter. 

Text  of  letter 
This  letter  Is  written  in  support  of  your 
Interest  and  concern  for  the  senior  citizens 
of  this  city  and  surrounding  areas  and  f<»' 
niuslng  home  facilities  for  those  whose  needs 
require  these.  We  at  St.  FrancU  recognize 
the  need.  In  regard  to  patients  who  no  longer 
require  acute  care  beds,  it  is  our  observation 
that  persons  desire  to  be  near  where  they 
formerly  lived,  to  be  near  those  who  might 
visit  and  console  them,  and  to  be  amid  fa- 
miliar surroundings.  May  God  bless  your  ef- 
forts. Sincerely,  Sr.  Mary  Jeanne,  Administra- 
tor. St.  Francis  Hospital. 

Now,  I've  been  talking  with  a  number  of 
concerned  citizens  in  Port  Jervis  about  try- 
ing to  establish  a  nursing  home.  It  wouldn't 
be  my  Job  or  function  to  do  it.  Moet  of  the 
people  I  talked  to  I  find  not  really  equipped 
to  get  something  going  and  giving  various 
reasons  why  nothing  has  neyer  been  done. 
I've  tried  to  pin  down  these  reasons  and  find 
that,  at  base,  they're  simply  excuses.  Three 
years  ago,  apparently,  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  Health  and  Hospital  Planning  Council 
of  Southern  New  York.  This  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  hospital  administrators  and  doctors 
that  decides  how  strateglcaUy  to  provide 
medical  facilities  and  what  faclUtles  should 
be  funded  by  public  funds.  The  only  name 
I  have  associated  with  this,  a  Dr.  DlMartino. 
Anyway,  this  board  determined  that  the 
number  of  beds  needed  for  nursing  care  in 
Orange  County,  the  adequate  aUocation, 
would  be  taken  care  of.  this  was  three  years 
ago,  after  the  new  faculties  at  Orange  Farm 
Extension  were  cc»npleted,  after  a  new  part 
to  St.  Theresa's  in  Middletown  and  an  addi- 
tion to  Horton  Memorial  were  completed 
Now  Sr.  Mary  Jeanne  told  me  that  she  at- 
tended this  meeting  and  found  out  that  these 
provisions  for  nursing  care  beds  were  thought 
to  be  adequately  provided  for  three  years  ago 
and  at  that  time  they  were  planning  an  ex- 
tension wing  on  St.  Francis  Hospital  and  de- 
cided against  instalUng  a  geriatric  unit  for 
that  reason.  She  tells  me  that  recently  she 
had  been  in  touch  with  Dr.  DlMartino  and 
that  the  determination  of  the  need  for  beds 
in  Orange  County  has  changed,  and  that 
there  now  is  a  need  again,  and  that  this 
projection  of  three  years  ago  is  an  antiquated 
projection.  But  St.  Francis  is  not  planning 
on  any  geriatric  unit. 

Now.  to  talk  a  Uttle  of  what  is  in  Port  Jer- 
vis itself,  because  I  think  that  the  statistics 
for  Orange  County,  or  the  need  in  Orange 
County,  is  Irrelevant  to  the  need  in  Port  Jer- 
vis. Sr.  Mary  Jeanne  and  Dr.  Daniel  Sohultc, 
who  is  the  principal  doctor  at  Doctor's  Sun- 
nyslde Hospital,  gave  me  a  list  of  16  faclli< 
ties  to  which  they  refer  people  for  nursing 
care.  This  is  a  total  list.  It's  not  a  list  of  all 
the  faculties  In  the  area,  but  Just  the  ones 
that  these  hospitals  would  consider  reliable 
enough  to  refer  people.  None  of  theee  16  fa- 
cilities are  In  Port  Jervis.  Only  9  are  in  New 
York  State  and  7  of  those  9  are  nursing 
homes.  The  other  two  are  cancer  hospitals. 
There  is  no  nursing  home  faculty  in  the  dty 
of  Port  Jervis,  a  dty  which  has  a  peculation 
of  dose  to  9,000,  has  a  town  around  It — Deer 
Park — ^wlth  a  population  of  close  to  8,000. 
The  city  officials  had  a  sUtlsUc  of  21  per  oent 
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of  the  people  over  60  years  of  age.  I  got  a 
different  statistic;  it  might  be  a  Uttle  more 
revealing.  16  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the 
city  of  Port  Jervis  are  over  86. 

You  might  wonder  why  I  come  here.  I'm 
not  that  age  yet,  myself,  but  most  of  my 
congregation  are  elderly  pec^e.  I  talk  to 
them.  I  know  their  problems.  I  think  that 
this  point,  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  faculty 
In  Port  Jervis,  is  very  Important  because  most 
people  who  are  elderly  have  friends  who  are 
dderly  and  they  like  to  have  their  friends 
visit  them.  When  they  become  sick  and  need 
nursing  care  faculties,  if  they  have  to  go 
to  Andover.  New  Jersey,  and  they  never  see 
their  friends  again.  If  they  have  to  go  to  MU- 
fwd,  Penn..  which  is  another  city  only  seven 
mUes  away,  I  think,  they  never  see  their 
friends  again.  We  need  something  right  there 
In  Port  Jervis.  We  need  it  in  Port  Jervis  even 
though  it  might  not  be  need  in  the  rest  of 
Orange  County,  which  I  think  it  is.  But  Port 
Jervis  is  kind  ot  a  separate  entity;  It's  blocked 
by  mountains  and  I  think  most  of  the  com- 
munity Just  has  not  been  able  to  get  to- 
gether. They're  not  sophisticated  enough  po- 
liticaUy.  They  don't  have  enough  money  to 
really  initiate  anything. 

In  my  congregation,  because  I  think  that 
I  might  be  a  special  authority  on  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  aged,  I  have  a  hundred 
and  sixty  communicant  members,  that  is  peo- 
ple who  reaUy  are  chvuch  members  and  reaUy 
have  gone  through  aU  the  motions.  14  of 
these  160  are  over  80  years  of  age.  2  of  theee 
14  are  in  nursing  homes — 1  in  Utica,  New 
York.  No  one  has  ever  seen  her  since  she 
went  up  there.  The  other  Is  in  a  nursing  home 
in  Huguenot,  which  Is  in  the  Town  of  Deer 
Park,  and  the  nursing  home  that  she  Is  In 
is  not  qualified,  according  to  the  two  hos- 
pitals, to  be  one  of  those  16  institutions  which 
I  listed  as  referring  geriatric  cases  to  local 
facilitiee.  In  other  words,  she  Is  in  a  nursing 
home  that  St.  Francis  Hospital  and  Doctor's 
Sunnyslde  don't  feel  as  though  they  can  re- 
fer people  to.  Now  there  are  two  such  facul- 
ties in  Huguenot,  and  the  hospitals  Just 
won't  send  them  there.  So  there  are  a  few 
facilities  like  this,  but  none  in  a  town  of 
10.000  people  with  a  percentage  of  around 
20  per  cent  of  the  people  over  06.  So  I  simply 
oome  to  express  this.  I  think  my  ftmction  Is 
that  of  a  catalyst,  to  make  people  who  are 
in  a  position  to  do  something  about  it  aware, 
rm  wUUng  to  help  personally  as  much  as 
I  am,  but  rm  a  clergyman.  Pm  not  a  fund 
raiser  or  anything  like  that.  I  see  this  need. 
I  think  it's  draining  the  community.  It's 
draining  the  young  people  who  are  not  really 
equipped  or  prepared  to  perform  this  nurs- 
ing service  and  it's  draining  the  spirit  of  our 
community.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Dow.  Thank  you.  Rev.  Hanunond. 
Again,  we're  short  of  time  so  I  cant  question 
you,  but  you've  made  a  very  strong  point. 
Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Wm.  Ackerman. 

Ma.  Wn.I.MM  ACKKSMUN.  NXWBUaCB  COMMIT- 
NITT  ACTION  COUNCIL  SENIOS  CmzXMS,  NXW- 
BUBGH,    N.T. 

Mr.  AcxxBMAK.  Congressman,  I  represent 
the  Newbnrgh  Community  Action  Senior 
Citizens  Club. 

Mr.  Dow.  Bit  down.  Olad  to  see  you.  Ton 
go  right  ahead. 

Ur.  AOKauuH.  Thank  you.  We're  had  quite 
a  problem  in  Newbnrgh  to  try  to  get  fumto. 
We  have  over  100  members  and  we've  tried 
through  the  grandparents  profram.  through 
FIND,  and  also  thro\igh  SOS,  to  get  funds  for 
this  dub.  Now,  we  visit  the  hospitals  axMl 
nursing  homes;  we  also  vldt  Caatle  Point 
Ho^tal.  Tht  dub  writes  cards  for  birttidays 
to  aU  the  veterans  in  Castle  Point  Boq>ltal. 

They  need  a  senior  dtizens  center  In  the 
dty  of  Newbxirgh.  I  have  some  other  things 
III  talk  to  you  about  a  littte  later  on.  Now. 
I  worked  2^  yean  with  the  poverty  profram 
as  a  neighborhood  worker.  I  w«nt  trom  boose 
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to  bouM,  h«ra,  mai  w  h«T«  *  lot  of  aenlor 
cltizeiu  In  the  city  of  Nvwburgh  that  we 
have  taken  and  gone  to  w«lfaz«  wltb  beeatiae 
tb«yY*  not  catttnc  enough  vaaagj  ttam  So- 
cial Oeouilty  to  take  oar*  of  tlMoi.  aoma  of 
tiMM  peopld  bav*  bean  aiak  in  bed.  We  bave 
•van  gonatotba  poUee  dapartmeDt  of  the  dty 
of  Newltuigb  to  get  tbam  to  go  in  tbe  bouae 
wttb  ua.  toopendoon  or  break  a  window  to 
get  In  wban  ttteae  people  have  been  in  the 
booM  alflk.  Tbe  welfare  in  the  etty  of  Naw- 
buigh  baa  been  pratty  aloe  to  oa.  amongn  the 
old  people;  but  oar  Mgteet  problem  la  doeton 
In  the  dty  at  Mtowbuigh  light  now.  All  the 
docton  are  filled  vrp.  Thay  dont  take  any  new 
patienta  and  we  only  have  one  dootor.  an  old 
doctor  In  Newburgfa  that's  partly  retired.  Dr. 
Sohlelennacher  on  Broadway  in  the  olty  of 
Newburgb.  that  we  uae  In  an  emergency. 
When  we  have  somebody  that  we  have  to  get 
to  him,  we  take  him  to  Sehlelannaoher. 
Ui.  Dow.  What's  his  name? 
Mr.  AcxaaMAM.  Dr.  Schlelermaehar. 
Mr.  Dow.  You  mean  to  say  he's  available 
and  the  other  doctors  are  not? 

Mr.  AcKBOCAJt.  He's  svaUable  and  tbe  other 
doctors  are  not.  Now,  I  have  come  Into  houses 
where  a  person  has  had  a  stroke  and  laid  In 
tbe  bed  for  three  or  four  days  where  the 
woman  oouldnt  even  get  out  to  get  a  doctor. 
She  called  one,  but  she  couldnt  get  one.  She 
oouldnt  get  the  visiting  nurse  In  the  city  of 
Newburgb  to  oome.  I've  went  in  tbe  house 
and  washed  tbe  peraon  In  the  meas  that 
they've  laid  In  and  called  the  ambulanoe  and 
sent  them  to  tbe  hospital.  I  bad  to  resign 
from  the  Newburgb  CkHnmunlty  Action  be- 
cause I  had  a  stroke  and  my  dootor  had 
ordered  m«  to  realgn.  That  program  Is  under 
Bev.  Jones  In  tbe  city  of  Newburgb.  He  has 
only  one  neighborhood  worker  now  and  no- 
body wvtklnc  wMh  tha  aenlor  oltlasna  I 
would  like  to.  If  poaalble,  be  reinstated  to 
work  with  tbe  senior  dtlaena  In  the  city  of 
Newburgb  or  gat  a  oantar  that  la  tuailad 
where  wa  can  work  with  the  aanlor  etttnna. 
Wa  have  tried  thiou^  tha  State.  Wa  hava 
triad  through  tba  Federal  govemmant,  but 
w«  bavant  gottan  anywbare.  We  raaUy  need  a 
center  where  tbe  people  can  oome.  If  they 
have  a  problem,  we  can  take  care  of  It. 

Mr.  Dow.  Now.  you're  not  with  tbe  New- 
burgb Ccmm\uilty  Action  Council  any 
longer? 

Mr.  AcKHKMAM.  No.  I've  retired,  last  July  28, 
under  doot(»'s  orders.  And  then  the  doctor 
told  me  I  could  go  back  and  Rev.  J<mea  said 
he  dldnt  have  funda  to  carry  on  tbe  program. 
Mr.  Dow.  Do  you  belong  to  any  senior  cltl- 
■ena  group  now? 

Mr.  AcxnucAX.  I  belong  to  tbe  Newburgb 
Community  Action  Senior  Citlaens. 

Mr.  Dow.  Ob,  I  see,  but  not  to  the  Com- 
munity Action  Itself. 

Mr.  Acxzaiux.  No.  We  have  an  awful 
problem  with  tranqwrtatlon  and  houalng  In 
the  city  of  Newbiirgb  for  the  aenlor  citlaens. 
Mr.  Dow.  Now,  when  you  say  you  have 
trouble  with  housing,  where  do  tbe  senior 
eltlaens  live  If  you  have  trouble  wltb  boxis- 
ing? 

Mr.  AcKzanAK.  A  lot  of  them  live  In  the 
natghborboods  now  that  are  being  torn  down 
or  have  been  torn  down.  I  even  went  from 
house  to  house  on  the  Heights  In  Weat  New- 
burgb to  see  If  anybody  had  two  or  three 
looma  that  thay  could  rant  to  a  senior  cltl- 
■en.  I  got  a  lot  of  hoiislng  for  the  senior 
dtlaana  through  doing  thU,  through  going 
to  pMpla.  If  there's  any  poaslble  way,  give  ua 
soma  help  about  setting  up  a  senior  cltlsens 
cantar  In  tha  city  of  Newburgb  where  we  can 
work  with  thaae  people  because  there  are  a 
lot  at  them  hare  that  need  It,  a  lot  of  them. 
Thank  you  for  llatanlng  to  me. 

Mr.  Dow.  Wall.  Mr.  Ackerman,  I  want  to 
■ay  X  bava  thla  Impression  from  your  testl- 
moay  that  you're  not  here  to  help  younelf . 
that  youta  ona  that  baa  bean  bdptng  people. 
Ilka  the  vatanna  at  OasUe  Point.  And  I  think 
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It's  wonderful  n^en  the  senior  citizens  who 
have  proUems  themselves  are  trying  to  help 
other  people  besides. 

Mr.  AcxxBMAK.  Congressman,  we  still  have 
them  calling  at  our  home  and  If  they  want  a 
doctor  or  want  to  get  to  the  hospital,  I  stUl 
transport  them.  The  money  I  made  from  the 
poverty  program,  the  money  I  got  in  wages, 
I  used  for  tran^orUUon  to  take  the  people 
shopping,  to  take  the  people  to  Ooahen.  And 
this  la  another  thing,  another  problem:  Theee 
people  ara  put  In  an  Infirmary  out  in  Ooahen. 
There's  no  tranqwrtatlon  for  their  friends  or 
anybody  to  go  out  there  and  visit  them.  Once 
In  a  while  we  take  the  car  and  a  few  of  us 
go  out  and  visit  some  of  tbe  people  In  the 
nursing  home.  We  visit  all  tbe  nursing  homes 
In  tbe  city  of  Newburgb  where  we  can  get  to 
them  easy. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  air,  I'm  impressed  with  your 
testimony,  Mr.  Ackerman.  and  I'd  sUy  here 
and  talk  with  you  longer,  but  we  stUl 
have . . . 

Mr.  AcKxaitAN.  WeU,  I'd  like  to  talk  with 
you  longer,  but  I  know  you  have  others. 

Mr.   Dow.  Our  next  witness   Is   Mr.  Sam 
Soanowlck,  Director  of  the  Rockland  County 
Senior  Citlaens.  Mr.  Sosnowlck  I  know  my- 
self from  Rockland  County.  He's  an  old  friend 
of  mine  and  he's  a  very  able  man  and  a  great 
oban^lon  for  tbe  senior  citizens. 
xa.    aaic    aoaMowicx,    xxacrmvK    maacToa, 
BOCKLANo    couirrT    couMcn.    roa    irwmom 
crnzxirs,  nxw  drr,  m.t. 
Mr.   SoaMowKK.  Tliank  you   very   much, 
Oongreasman  Dow.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I 
have  so  many  things  to  say  beoatise  I've 
worked  In  this  field  for  practically  a  lifetime. 
Therefore,  to  keep  within  tbe  allotted  10 
minutes,  rm  going  to  read  to  you  a  prepared 
statement,  and  111  have  to  read  it  at  a  rate 
that  is  Uatenahle  but  atUl  understandable. 
Text  of  statement 
Although  certain  dUferenoaa  will  exist  In 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  based  on  tba  en- 
vironment In  a  particular  area,  we  think  that 
the   older    man   and   woman   in   i»rtw>ri»Twi 
Coimty  have  problems  similar  to  thoae  of 
moat  older  people  In  thla  region.  In  our  State 
and  In  our  country. 

Since  this  atatament  U  bssed  on  direct 
experience  wltb  older  people  In  Bookland 
County,  where  there  Is  a  population  of  mora 
than  38.000  parsons  over  the  age  of  80  and 
here  Is  our  evaluaitlon  of  tha  problems  of  the 
elderly  as  an  oOloe  for  the  aging  and  as  an 
agency  to  stimulate  action  to  Improve  the 
lives  of  older  people  In  the  major  areas  of 
concern  to  them — adequate  Income,  housing, 
transportation,  en^loymant,  health  and 
recreation.  VlrtuaUy  aU  prvMems  fit  Into 
one  of  theae  broad  categories  depending 
upon  your  definition  of  what  you  want  to 
Include  In  each. 

These  araaa  of  concern  are  of  course  Inter- 
woven and  Intardependant,  but  we  ahall  de- 
velop them  aeparataly  In  so  far  as  Is  poaslble. 
For  aTahH>la.  adequate  income  reeulu  di- 
rectly from  peracmal.  financial  reeources,  em- 
ploymaat  inenms.  sodal  security,  small  pen- 
alona.  old-age  ssiilwtance.  etc.  However,  ade- 
quate inooma  Is  unquestionably  affected  by 
reductions  In  taxea.  whather  income  or  local 
property  taxea  on  bomaowners;  It  Is  affected 
by  houalng  at  rentals  ona  can  afford,  by  tbe 
availability  of  public  tranaportatlaa  by  tba 
opporttinltles  for  employment  and  the  ability 
to  get  there,  by  expensea  for  "«««*«flyl  and 
health  purposes,  etc.  Inflation,  of  course, 
plays  havoc  with  fixed  Incomes,  eqMdaUy 
low  Incomes  to  start  wltb,  but  counties  can- 
not control  this  since  it  Is  by  far  a  very 
complex  and  broader  national  proUam,  and 
even  than,  apparently  insoluble  although, 
hopefully,  controllable  to  some  extent.  One  of 
tbe  many  propoeals  which  came  out  of  the 
region's  pre-Whlte  TTouae  Conferences  on 
A^ng  was  for  the  Administration  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  toward  control  of  <nw^tlftn 
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beeauae  such  control  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  achievement  of  many  of  the  oth« 
propcaala. 

Now  lat  me  detail  some  of  the  other  major 
categories  of  concern  to  the  elderly  i^uch 
contain  tbe  problems  to  which  we  are  ad- 
dreeslng  ourselves. 

Our  Council  oompleted  a  random  sampling 
survey  of  the  housliag  needs  of  the  eld«rly  m 
Rockland  this  year  and  found  that  about 
half  of  thoae  over  age  00  needed  housing  at 
rentals  they  can  afford.  This  means  about 
la.OOO  older  persons  need  such  housing.  By 
tbe  close  of  this  year,  we  might  have  about 
8%  of  thla  need  met.  What  about  the  ra- 
malning  07%?  Tlie  survey  also  showed  that 
about  90%  of  thoae  who  needed  houalng  had 
annual  Inoomea  of  under  8S000,  with  most 
under  $8000.  This  survey  verifies  other 
studies  made  and  also  the  direct  experiences 
of  the  Council  from  the  many  contacts  with 
us  by  tbe  elderly  or  by  others  on  their  behalf 
for  housing  them. 

The  dmand  for  housing  Is  Increasing  as 
taxes  on  homeowners  Increase  and  as  tenants 
are  required  to  pay  higher  rentals  for  their 
apartments  in  non-controlled  areas  like 
Rockland  County,  like  all  around  here.  I 
should  like  to  quote  a  sentence  from  "The 
Golden  Tears— A  TaLmlshed  Myth",  tbe  1970 
report  by  the  National  OoimcU  on  Aging  on 
the  results  of  Project  Find  (Friendlees  Iso- 
Uted.  Needy.  Disabled)  page  73.  under 
"housing"— "Safe  and  suitable  houalng  u 
probably  the  most  Important  single  environ- 
mental factor  In  the  weU  being  of  elderly 
persons  .  .  .  for  the  aged  It  may  mean  the 
difference  between  living  Independently  or 
In  an  InsMtutlon;  between  safety  and  danger, 
between  soUtude  and  sodallaatton.  or,  in  ex- 
treme cases,  between  life  and  death." 

Any  houdng  site  selected  tar  the  elderly 
must  be  cloae  to  tbe  shopping  areas  or  to 
tha  traasportatlon  to  them  as  well  as  to  other 
plaoea.  "nua  leads  us  to  the  transportation 
problem  for  older  realdanta  who  are  more 
seriously  affected  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
tranqxjrtatton  than  other  groups  who  also 
suffer  from  such  lack— the  poor,  the  111  the 
young. 

Without  transportation,  the  elderly  can- 
not do  tba  necessary  things  for  their  physical 
and  mental  wall-being— abonitng,  getting 
mMUeal  attention,  going  to  the  senior  cltl- 
aana  oluba  or  centera  and  other  outleu  for 
nervation  or  attending  lacturaa  and  adult 
eduoatlaa  programa  for  oldar  adulta,  vlaltlng 
chlldran.  graadcbUdren  and  friends,  getting 
to  places  of  worship,  to  possible  Jobs,  to  In- 
stitutions whldi  need  their  volunteer  services 
to  tboea  less  fortunate  who  appreciate  and 
naad  sole  doae  pataonal  attention. 

Among  the  tideily,  many  do  not  have  cars 
or  anyone  to  transport  them  and,  many  who 
do  drlv*.  should  not  be  driving  and  would 
not  ba  driving  if  public  transportation  were 
avatlabla.  Taxla  are  expensive  for  older  people 
who  are  in  the  moat  disadvantaged  group 
eoonomlcaUy.  Lack  of  transportation  enoour- 
agea  shut-ins  with  consequent  lactation  and 
deterioration  at  a  time  when  we  should  be 
encouraging  movement  and  activity  to  the 
necessary  outlets  conducive  to  well  being. 
The  former  County's  Transportation  Ad- 
visory Oommlttae  recommended  tbe  need  for 
a  subeldy  to  esUbUsh  the  necessary  trans- 
portation to  aooonunodate  thoee  who  suffer 
from  tbe  lack  of  It.  Our  pre-Whlte  House 
Ocmferenoes  on  Aging  also  Included  In  one  of 
the  proposals  that  Federal.  SUte  and  County 
governments  must  consider  subsidies  as  one 
of  the  methods  to  obtain  tha  transportation 
so  badly  needed  for  our  t^der  residents. 

We  related  transportation  to  employment 
which  ranks  high  among  tbe  thousands  of 
Inquiries  we  have  received  from  the  elderty. 
Thoee  who  can  work  and  want  employment 
need  to  occupy  themselves  in  Jobs  they  can 
handle  becauee  of  their  ability,  experience 
and  reliability  not  because  of  sympathy  for 
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their  aga.  The  Income  la  needed  to  suppto- 
msnt  thslr  Inadequate  social  security  or 
other  amaU  Income  to  maintain  themselvee 
independently  and  away  from  public  aastst- 
anoe.  Older  peoi^e  need  tbe  self-req>eet  and 
feeling  of  doing  somothlng  worthwhile  and 
being  needed.  Retired  peraons  who  have  no 
need  for  remiinaratlve  employmant  and 
are  active  can  ramaln  active  by  volunteering 
their  services  provided  they  can  get  to  the 
places  which  need  them.  Wltb  tbe  Increasing 
number  of  older  persons,  more  opixntunltles 
are  needed  to  occupy  leisure  time. 

We  have  noted  some  of  the  Indirect  effects 
of  the  areas  of  concern  to  tbe  health  of 
the  older  person.  More  directly.  Improve- 
ments In  Medicare  must  consider  tbe  pre- 
ventive aspect  of  medical  care  as  well  as 
the  Improvements  In  coverage  and  che  re- 
moval of  premiums  and  other  expenses  to 
the  elderly  during  tbe  retirement  years  and 
substitute  premiums  during  ones  working 
years,  like  social  security.  Also,  In  view  of 
the  potential  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
grams, we  must  not  overlocA  Improvements 
In  the  present  Medicare  system  until  other 
programs  take  effect,  one,  two,  three  years 
from  now,  If  at  all. 

Our  final  comment  Is  In  the  area  of  rec- 
reation, which.  In  a  broad  sense,  suggests 
proper  use  of  leisure  time.  This  not  only 
is  tbe  direct  enjoyment  of  the  senior  citl- 
aens clubs  or  centers  and  the  tripe,  parties, 
theaters,  etc.,  but  also  attendance  at  adult 
education  courses,  etc.  We  also  Include  here 
the  uae  of  one's  time  In  the  service  to  others, 
whether  by  visiting  or  telephoning  those 
who  cannot  get  out.  Transportation,  as  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  has  its  direct  effect  on 
recreational  activities  of  older  people.  More 
funds  must  be  made  available  for  expansion 
of  present  clubs  and  for  senior  citizens  cen- 
ters where  the  aged  population  Is  Increasing 
to  merit  such  centers.  More  government 
funds  to  match  local  funds  In  towns  and 
villages  and  counties  Is  one  way.  Some  por- 
tion of  these  funds  will  be  useful  for  pay- 
ment of  transportation  to  enable  more 
elderly  to  take  advantage  of  the  recreation 
provided. 

Achievements  for  our  present  elderly  will 
be  important  to  the  middle  aged  now  ap- 
proaching tbe  older  years  and  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  young. 

Now  although  this  10  minute  period  Is 
not  siifflclent  time  to  present  more  com- 
pletely the  problems  of  our  elderly,  we  ap- 
preciate this  period  because  it's  given  us  the 
opportunity  to  exprees  many  of  the  Impor- 
tant needs  of  our  older  men  and  women, 
whether  that  be  In  Rockland,  In  this  region. 
In  this  area.  In  tbe  state,  and,  I  know.  In 
the  country. 

Mr.  Dow.  Thank  you.  I  bad  one  question 
for  you,  Mr.  Sosnowlck.  You  said  that  about 
13,600  people  In  Rockland  County  over  80 
are  In  need  of  housing,  and  that  these  peo- 
ple mostly  have  an  income  under  $6,000 
and  a  great  many  under  83,000.  .  .  . 

Mr.  SosNowicK.  Most  under  three. 

Mr.  Dow.  Yes.  Tell  me,  where  do  they  get 
housing  now?  Where  do  they  live?  How 
do  they  make  out? 

Mr.  SosNowicx.  TheyYe  struggling  In  many 
different  ways.  Either  they're  living  with 
children,  or  they're  struggling  to  pay  taxes 
on  homes,  or  they  are  struggling  with  the 
rent  Increases  In  their  apartments.  And  as 
soon  as  the  Increase  comes,  they  take  It  away 
from  food.  They  are  eligible  to  go  to  the 
Social  Services  Dept.,  but  their  pride.  In 
general,  keeps  them  from  doing  It  and  they're 
really  suffering.  Now,  we  point  out  to  them 
"You  don't  have  to  suffer  this  way."  And 
Increases  have  been  made  In  rentals  twenty- 
five  to  forty  dollars  a  month,  and  they  say 
"Where  am  I  going  to  get  It?",  and  "If  I 
cant  get  It,  v^ere  can  I  go?  There's  no 
place  I  can  go.  There  is  no  housing  for  me." 
They  must  stay  put.  Your  Social  Servlcea 
Dept..  It's  very  costly  for  them  to  house 
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people  In  various  areas  because  the  cost  is 
tremendous.  It's  something  like  New  Yoric 
City,  tbe  cost  of  hotel  rooms.  We  run  Into 
the  same  thing  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  for  the  ona's  that  ara  living 
with  their  chUdren  and  famlllea,  dont  you 
think  that  It's  a  good  Idea  that  they  can 
Uve  with  the  family? 

Attdizncs.  (At  this  point,  tha  audience 
Indicated  a  strong  negative  reaction  to  Mr. 
Dew's  question.) 

Mr.  SosNowicK.  Let  ma  answer  that.  Tou 
hear  no's.  In  general,  you're  getting  the 
response  from  the  audience  here.  Theae  are 
the  people  who  are  saying  no.  Very  few  peo- 
ple seem  to  be  able  to  manage  with  families 
and  thay  do  that  under  very  great  self- 
control  and  disturbance  to  them  and  dis- 
turbance to  the  fftmlly.  Now,  In  very  excep- 
tional drciunstances  do  we  know  that  elderly 
people  can  stay  with  families  If  they  have 
them.  But  otherwise,  they  wotUd  be  better  off 
If  mobUe,  If  aUe  to  get  aroimd,  to  be  on  their 
own  either  with  other  senior  dtlaens  or  with 
yo\inger  pec^le.  There's  a  division  on  that. 
We  cannot  recommend  how.  When  bousing  la 
built,  there  are  as  many  people  who  want  to 
live  with  other  elderly  as  there  are  who  do 
not  want  to  live  with  other  elderly,  who  want 
to  live  with  the  young.  We  don't  have  a 
preference  either  way.  So  whatever  you  build 
in  himdreds  of  units,  you'll  get  enoiigh  want- 
ing It  If  It's  near  the  young,  near  where  tha 
action  Is.  We're  dealing  with  over  age  80, 
ova-  age  60  to  BO  and  so  on.  That's  a  big 
age  group,  and  It  repreeents  the  young  old, 
the  middle  old  and  the  old  old.  The  80  year 
old  was  30  when  he  looked  at  the  other  80 
yetf  old,  as  a  parent  and  so  on.  I  learned 
something  very  Interesting  recently.  One  out 
of  every  three  people  who  are  senior  citlaens 
have  an  older  parent — one  out  of  every  three. 
That  means  a  88  year  old  woxild  have  an  85 
or  BO  year  old  parent  In  their  custody.  One 
out  of  three.  So  they  have  their  problems  and 
the  parent  problems. 

Mr.  Dow.  Is  that  over  80  or  86? 

Mr.  SosNOWiCK.  Over  86. 

Mr.  Dow.  Think  of  that.  WeU,  Mr.  Sosno- 
wlck. I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  longer  but  we 
have  to  be  fair  with  our  time,  so  we  thank 
you  very  much  for  coming  up  here. 

Mr.  SosNowicK.  Thank  you  for  letting  me 
have  all  this  extra  little  time. 

Mr.  Dow.  No,  you  didn't  have  any  extra,  I 
dont  think.  The  next  Is  Mrs.  Quill  from 
Beacon.  How  are  you,  Mrs.  QuUlf 

Mas.  caoaox  qttill  (cath^ukz).  bbaoom 
sxHxos  crmsKNS,  bxacon,  m.t. 

Mrs.  Qrmx.  Hello,  Mr.  Dow.  I'm  very  pleased 
to  meet  you  and  very  glad  to  be  here.  I  repre- 
sent the  senior  dtlzens,  the  Gadabouts,  of 
Beacon. 

Mr.  Dow.  You  go  right  ahead. 

Mrs.  Qonx.  One  problem  tb«t  we  do  have 
that's  very  vital  U  tran^Mctotlon.  We  have 
no  transporUtlon  vrhatever.  There's  one  bus 
that  goea  to  Poughkeepale.  If  you  dont  go  to 
Pou^kaepde.  you  cant  go  anyplace  else, 
unless  you  have  somebody  to  take  you. 

Mr.  Dow.  Why  dont  you  ooma  to  New- 
burgb? 

Mrs.  QniLL.  You  can  come  to  Newbtirgb  at 
8  o'dock  or  10  o'dock  In  the  morning.  If  you 
want  to  sUy  out  In  tbe  street  imtU  3  or  4 
o'clock  m  the  afternoon  and  go  back  on  the 
school  bus. 

1^.  Dow.  That's  a  good  answer. 

Mrs.  Qtmx.  That  still  doesn't  answer  the 
problem,  because  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
there  U  no  transportation  whataoever,  even 
to  Poughkeepde.  And  there  la  no  transporta- 
tion after  8  o'dock. 

Mr.  Dow.  No  transportation  on  Saturday 
or  on  Sunday? 

Mrs.  QoiLi..  There's  no  traaq>ortaUon  at 
aU  on  Sunday.  Tha  Poughkeepale  bus  doaa 
not  nm  after  8  o'dock,  any  day.  So  that  la 
out,  \inleaa  you  have  children  or  you  want 
to  ask  somebody  who  can  drive,  you  cannot 
go.  Tha  next  thing  Is.  In  the  tranqMrtatlon 
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Uae.  whUe  we're  talklag  about  It,  I've  found 
out  that  in  New  York  City  and  out  on  Long 
Island,  aanlor  dtlaens  riding  tha  busaa  rtda 
at  half  far*. 

Thay  have  tickets  to  ride  wbatavor  trans- 
porUtlon there  Is  half  fare.  Then  our  naxt 
thing  la  a  meaningful  health  program.  Rbw. 
many  of  us  Uve  on  fixed  Ineomaa  Madloara 
and  Blue  Croaa  do  not  take  cara  of  your 
praserlptlon  blU.  which  la  somatlmaa  quite 
large.  I  know,  because  I  bava  ona,  which 
amounts  to  about  ten  or  twelve  dollara  a 
week  U  I  use  it  properly.  We  ataonld  alao. 
this  year,  taxea  have  been  ratoad  at  a  rata  of 
seven  doUara  a  thousand.  NOw  If  you  own  a 
home,  you  know  wha*  that  means  And  our 
water  ratae:  our  blUa  ara  two  thlrda  of  our 
wMer  blU  U  taxed.  Not  countUtg  your  aehool 
tax  and  your  real  aetata  taaaa. 

We  ahould  alao  Uka  to  bava  a  lapraaanta- 
tlve  at  the  White  Bouse  Conference,  a  senior 
dtlzens  repreeentatlve,  the  next  time  there 
la  one.  The  medical  program  Is  vary  Im- 
portant. .  .  . 

Ux.  Dow.  What  program  la  that? 

Bfra.  QoiLL.  Tha  medical,  TtM  health.  A 
meaningful  health  prognm.  See,  baoauae 
Medicare  and  Blue  Croaa  do  not  take  care 
of  aU  of  It.  Hoapltal  ooett  are  $50  a  day,  and 
Blue  Cross  Is  very  lax  m  paying.  I  sttll  have 
a  Blue  Croas  bUl  from  1B84  whldi  they  have 
not  paid  although  I've  written  to  them  sev- 
eral Umea.  And  you  atlU  have  that  50  or  $80 
deducttble,  and  It  coats  you  ao  mntto  gdng 
back  and  forth,  trying  to  get  tha  thing 
straight.  Tha  Medleara  takea  care  of  thdr 
part,  but  the  Blue  Croas  la  very  lax  in  thdr 
administration  of  the  bUL  But  the  praaorlp- 
tlon  part  Is  one  of  the  things  that  we  need. 
Mrs.  Adams  spoke  of  needing  aariatanoa  to 
take  care  of  some  of  the  people  who  cannot 
get  out. 

That  la  another  thing  that's  neadad.  Tliera 
are  many  people  who  are  not  able  to  oome  up 
and  In  Forrestal  they  are  very  far  removed 
from  tbe  shopping  center.  Someone  has  to 
bring  them  up.  Now  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  la 
tbe  senior  care  worker,  she  walks  down  there, 
and  she's  a  senior  citizen  too,  though  not  a 
very  old  one.  She  basnt  got  to  her  alztlaa  yet. 
but  she's  stlU  a  senior  dtlaen  and  aba  woika 
for  the  senior  dtlzens  and  she  would  know. 
You  have  to  get  someone  from  the  Ofllce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  drive  you  down 
there,  or  you  have  to  walk.  Mrs.  Adams,  I 
t^tnir  bas  the  same  problem.  I  dont  know 
whether  she  drives  or  not.  Tba  transporta- 
tion Is  reaUy  very  Important. 

Another  thing  Is  entertainment  or  recrea- 
tion. We  have  no  movies  In  Beacon  whatso- 
ever. None. 

Mr.  Dow.  No  movie? 

Mrs.  Qmix.  Ahaolutdy  not  one. 

Mr.  Dow.  I  suppose  that  tbey  think  that 
you  get  along  with  TV. 

Mrs.  Qunx.  TV's  aU  right,  but  you  want  to 
get  out  sometime,  someplace. 

Mr.  Dow.  rm  sure  yon  do. 

Mrs.  QTTnj..  For  what  It  coata  you  to  go  to 
Pougbkeepsle,  you  could  add  a  couple  of 
ddlars  to  it  dtirlng  the  week  and  take  a  tz4> 
ticket  to  New  York  and  see  a  decent  show. 
You  can  get  a  trip  ticket  for  $4.76.  It  coata 
you  $1.10  to  go  to  Poughkeepale,  $1.90  to  see 
a  movie.  Now  add  a  couple  of  doUara  more 
to  It.  Tou  get  a  trip  ticket,  you  go  to  New 
York  and  you  aae  a  show.  And  a  group  can 
go.  I  think  a  group  of  the  senior  dtlaens  did 
go  to  see  the  Kaatar  ahow  and  It  coat  them 
Just  $3  JO  each.  So  It's  much  better.  Thay  do 
need  transportation.  recreaUcn  and  health 
care.  I  have  often  wondered  Why,  In  a  place 
like  Beacon,  we  have  a  hoapltal,  but  there  la 
no  dime.  Now  It  aeems  to  me  like  a  dlnlc, 
of  some  kind,  a  health  dlnlc,  could  be  set 
up  In  the  dty  of  Beacon  at  a  minimum  cost 
to  the  senior  dttaans  so  as  not  to  make 
them  fad  that  they  were  taking  charity,  at  a 
few  dflUaia.  Now  I  know  down  In  New  Tork 
the  Bar  and  Sye  Hoqiltal  baa  a  dlnlc,  but 
you  pay.  I  dont  know  what  It  la  now — It  \ 
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to  be  $aJM.  Ear.  eye.  noM  and  throat  and 
you  paid  for  your  glasses,  but  you  were  get- 
ting the  best  of  serrloe.  And  that  ia  what  la 
needed,  I  think,  not  only  in  Dutcheaa  County 
but  throuj^out  this  area  where  there  la  no 
real  health  aenrlce.  And  the  health  examlna- 
tlona  at  school,  they  are  fine,  but  I  nptika  to 
the  lady  In  the  Health  Department  ao  shell 
teU  you  the  rest  of  It.  Ill  leave  that  to  her. 
Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  thank  you  very  much,  Mn. 
QrUll.  Then  our  next  witness  U  Joseph  Man- 
clnelll  ot  Newburgh.  Is  Mr.  M«n/.^T.fH1  h«e? 
We  received  a  letter  from  you  and  that's  one 
reason  why  we're  asked  you  to  come  here. 

UK.  JOSEPH  MANCDnLU,  WEWHUacH.  W.T. 

Mr.  Mancimxlu.  WeU,  the  reaaco  I  dldnt 
notify  you  sooner  U  because  we  never  know 
when  my  wife  Is  going  to  take  111  and  she's 
been  Ul  this  morning.  I  couldn't  take  her  with 
me. 

Mr.  Dow.  Oo  ahead. 

Mr.  Mancikxlli.  Now  I  have  a  very  serious 
problem.  I  was  employed  by  my  company  for 
13  years,  until  iSM  of  August,  when  I  had  an 
operation  and  I  had  a  stroke  and  it  left  me 
pacalyaed  on  one  side.  I  appUed  for  Medicaid 
for  myself,  wiUch  I  received.  Later  on,  I  ap- 
plied Ux  Medicaid  I<x  my  wife  and  they  re- 
fused with  the  answer  that  they  cannot  give 
her  Medicaid  because  she  was  not  disabled. 
Now  the  Medicaid  book  put  out  by  the  State! 
quote,  says:  "Medicaid  Is  put  out  to  help  the' 
needy  so  they  may  not  be  welfare  cases."  Now 
a  person  who  is  disabled  and  getting  $1M, 
atttat  time,  a  month,  if  that  lent  oonsid- 
epsd  need  I  don't  know  what  la.  WeU,  anyway, 
we  thrashed  this  out  and  thrashed  this  out. 
I  sent  letters  to  Mr.  Couser.  He  would  never 
meet  with  me.  This  is  over  the  phone  and 
over  the  letters.  Finally  I  asked  for  a  fair 
hearing.  I  received  a  fair  hearing,  and  after 
the  fair  hearing.  I  sent  a  letter  registered 
mail  to  CkMnmlssioner  Couser.  and  this  Is  mv 
letter:  ' 

Text  of  letter 

Gentlemen :  Your  office  at  my  request,  has 
given  my  wife  a  "Fair  hearing"  as  required 
under  the  Medicaid  Law,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  cooperation. 

I  would  Uke  to  Icnow  how  "fair"  is  a  hear- 
ing that  does  not  consider  the  entire  Issues 
at  hand?  I  am  weU  aware  that  my  wife  is  not 
disabled  and  capable  of  performing  a  few 
of  her  household  duties  at  times,  however 
the  main  issue  which  Is  need  has  been  com- 
pletely Ignored,  and  in  view  of  this,  your 
denial  of  medical  assistance  la  a  clear  case 
of  non-feasance.  We  are  aware  that  medical 
assistance  Is  provided  for  needy  persona:  "To 
help  the  needy  avoid  needless  suffering,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  welfare 
cases."  In  view  of  this  am  I  to  believe  that  a 
person  owning  Life  Ins.  Policy  in  the  amount 
of  $1,000.00  less  an  encumberanoe  of  M66  00 
(•S35.0O  payable  at  death)  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered needy?  If  this  is  true,  your  enigmatic 
thinking  transcends  aU  laws  of  morality  and 
hximan  decency,  and,  yoiir  nUlng  Is  an  aber- 
ration from  the  true  purpose  of  the  law.  't 
appears  that  your  decision  was  moUvated 
by  the  acUons  of  the  Agency,  and  not  by  the 
true  merits  of  the  Issues  at  hand.  I  have 
spent  the  past  several  months  obtaining  vital 
informaUon  on  the  subject  at  hand  and  find 
the  Medl-Cald  laws  not  only  lacking  in  una- 
nimity throughout  the  various  State  Agen- 
cies, but  very  obfuscating  to  say  the  least.  In 
their  varied  InterpretaUons  and  decisions. 

Tour  decision  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  morality  and  justice  U  stlU  on  the  side 
with  the  heaviest  artiUery.  thereby  making 
a  mockery  of  the  old  cUcbe  "to  help  others 
to  h^  themselves."  If  the  Agency  insists 
CO  playing  "pin  the  taU  on  the  donkey,  they 
should  find  a  larger  target  or  a  wider  "taU." 

While  the  Agency  was  bu^  playing  their 
games,  my  wife's  hraatth  has  been  in  a  state 
of  regression  due  to  lack  of  finances  vitally 
neceaaary  for  the  promotion  of  good  health. 
I  have  fuUy  cooperated  with  the  Agency  in 
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every  respect,  as  attested  to,  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  checked  us,  re-checked  us,  and 
finally  made  ua  the  ••20th  case"  whereby  we 
were  checked  again.  This  was  an  obvious  at- 
tempt to  discourage  me  from  pressing  the  is- 
sue further,  hoping  that  I  would  abjurate  my 
rights.  The  only  purpose  this  served,  was  to 
make  me  more  determined  than  evw  to  preas 
the  Issue  further. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Agency  is  in- 
capable of  having  a  meaningful  dialogue  of 
the  Issues  in  question,  for  obvious  reasons, 
there  Is  no  other  course  left  open  to  me  but 
to  request  a  Court  hearing  where  I  might 
obtain  a  proper  adjudication  and  some  very 
important  answers  to  very  pertinent  ques- 
tions, which  the  Agency  either  would  not  or 
could  not  answer. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  no  one  is  concerned 
with  our  health,  excepi  my  wife  and  I, 
even  though  we  are  entitled  to  the  same  con- 
sideration as  other  "NEKDT"  persons.  The 
only  favor  I  ask  is  your  cooperation  in  ex- 
pediting this  Court  hearing  so  that  we  may 
be  in  a  position  to  adjust  our  Uves  accord- 
ingly. 

In  the  Interim.  I  hereby  put  you  on  notloe. 
In  the  event  that  my  wife's  health  is  made 
to  regress  further,  because  of  your  imjust  de- 
cision. I  and/cw  my  heirs  wlU  hold  the 
A^ncy,  State,  and  aU  personnel  Involved. 
legaUy  responsible.  Thank  you  for  your  in- 
dulgence In  this  matter. 
Very  tnily  yours. 

JoBKPH  MAjfcnnux 
Now,  after  I  sent  that  letter,  I  received  an 
answer  and  it  stated  that  they  can't  do  any- 
thing about  it.  I  would  have  to  get  an  at- 
torney, to  go  to  Legal  Aid.  I  went  to  the  Legal 
Aid.  They  refused  to  take  the  case.  Where  do 
we  go  from  here?  Who  do  we  see  In  times  like 
this?  That's  the  answers  I  want.  We  sit  here 
and  we  talk  about  the  same  things  over  and 
over  again.  We  know  what's  going  on.  We 
know  the  same  things  are  happening  day  in 
and  day  out,  but  nobody  has  come  up  with 
an  answer.  Where  are  the  answers?  Thai  Is 
what  I'm  interested  in,  the  answers.  Arent 
we  aU  interested  in  that?  I  mean,  I  dont  have 
to  teU  these  people  how  they're  Uving.  They 
know.  They  are  the  experts.  I  am  the  ex- 
pert, and  they  are  living  it  The  people  in  the 
higher  places,  the  poUticians  and  everybody 
else,  are  not  Uving  this.  We  are,  and  we 
know  what  It  Is,  and  if  you  would  let  me 
here,  just  t(x  a  moment,  read  something 
here  which  I  wrote  up.  .  .  . 

TEXT  OF  STATEMENT:  Rip  Van  Winkle 
supposedly  slept  for  20  years.  How  long  are 
we  going  to  sleep?  When  do  we  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  a  few  rabble  rousers  are  slowly 
but  surely  destroying  our  very  way  of  life? 
When  do  we  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  some 
politicians,  some,  condone  and  aggravate 
these  Ulegal,  and  Immoral  tactics?  When  do 
we  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  taxation  of  aU 
forms  are  hurUng  the  middle  and  low  Inoome 
famiUes,  while  the  rich  have  loopholes  which 
they  take  advantage  of,  thus  putting  the  bur- 
den on  those  who  can  least  afford  it?  When 
are  we  going  to  do  something  about  the  Ues, 
distortions,  and  procrastinations  fed  to  us  by 
some  of  our  elected,  and/or  appointed  offi- 
cials? 

When  are  we  going  to  get  a  firmer  type 
of  government?  When  are  the  many  At- 
torneys who  help  make  the  laws,  make  than 
for  the  benefit  of  the  majority  instead  of 
the  rich  and  powerful?  When  are  the  loop- 
holes going  to  be  removed  so  that  they  may 
pay  their  fair  share  in  taxes?  When  are 
the  Judges  going  to  mete  out  stiffer  sen- 
tences to  the  guUty,  and  not  lust  "slap" 
their  wrists? 

Of  course,  this  cannot  be  done  by  the 
appointed  and/or  elected  official  alone,  "we 
the  people"  must  demand  that  this  be  done. 
We  must  let  ourselves  be  heard,  louder  than 
the  rioters  and  rabble  rousers,  and  anyone 
who  dares  fiaunt  the  law  must  be  punished 
to  the  hUt. 
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A  particular  crime  deserves  a  particular 
punishment,  and  no  me  should  be  allowed 
to  either  suspend,  commute,  or  put  on 
probation  anyone  who  commits  a  crime 
against  society,  unless  and  untU  they  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  deserving  of  it. 
When  a  person  Is  brought  to  trial  and  was 
found  to  have  committed  perjury,  he  Is 
supposedly  found  guUty  of  lying  under  oath, 
however,  when  a  politician  promises  falth- 
fuUy  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  his  office  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  and  then  does  jxist 
the  opposite,  this  Is  not  considered  lying. 
We  must  make  this  type  of  poUtlclan  live  up 
to  his  promises,  or  else  "recall"  him.  This  is 
up  to  the  people,  you  and  I,  If  we  do  nothing 
we  wiU  get  nothing.  No  poUticlan  should  be 
Immune  from  punishment  when  he  breaks 
the  laws  of  the  land.  The  examples  they  have 
set  are  coming  back  to  haunt  us  In  the  form 
of  crime,  corruption,  and  devil  may  care  at- 
titude. Where  wiU  this  end?  ni  teU  you 
where  it  could  end.  It  could  very  weU  end  in 
a  a  class  people,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  wltJi 
the  middle  class  being  wiped  out.  It 
could  end  in  a  revolution  which  wiU  do  no 
one  any  good,  and  we  would  wind  up  as  a 
3rd  or  4th  rate  power,  and  a  target  for  any 
country  who  is  bent  on  our  destruction  ttam 
within. 

Wake  up  Americans  before  it  Is  too  late, 
especially  the  young  who  wlU  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  great  country  of  ours.  We 
have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  loee 
If  we  would  really  get  together  and  make  this 
coimtry  an  even  greater  place  to  live  and 
raise  a  family.  Do  not  Ulk  about  the  rioU 
and  crime  In  the  streets  at  yovi  favorite 
Tavern,  social  clubs,  or  gathering  places,  do 
something  about  it.  Action  in  a  legal  manner 
can  work  wonders  eepeclaUy  if  we  put  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  those  persons  responsible 
for  our  dUemma.  An  example  of  poUtlcal 
Indifference  toward  the  heavUy  burdened 
taxpayer  U  the  recent  decision  of  12  Orange 
County  Legislators  who  voted  against  In- 
vestigating the  welfare  fiasco,  that  is  to 
say  (The  welfare  recipients  and  the  Social 
Services  Dept.)  This  la  an  affront  to  90%  of 
the  people  who  are  being  forced  to  support 
10%  of  the  people  at  a  cost  of  60%  of  the 
budget.  Ridiculous?  Yes  indeed.  In  fact,  this 
la  the  type  of  shenanigans  the  people  must 
stop.  Why  not  put  this  up  to  people,  in  the 
form  of  a  referendum,  we  are  well  awaie 
of  the  ensuing  results  of  such  a  mandate. 
If  the  cost  of  such  an  Investigation  were  to 
exceed  $50,000.00,  this  woiUd  represent 
about  10%  of  the  amoimt  saved  as  a  direct 
res\ilt  of  such  an  Investlgatlcm.  Now  they 
are  thinking  about  a  County  sales  tax  and/ 
or  a  County  income  tax.  They  need  this  tax 
like  a  hole  in  the  head  (which  undoubtedly 
some  of  them  have) . 

I  can  assure  you  that  when  the  smoke  has 
cleared,  they  wUl  vote  themselves  a  com- 
fortable raise,  maybe  60%  ?  Anyone  can  think 
up  new  taxes,  it  doesnt  t^e  a  genius,  how 
about  finding  someone  that  Is  capable  of 
reducing  taxes?  Someone  who  wUl  reaUy  work 
for  the  people  and  not  their  party  or  them- 
selves. How  long  are  we  going  to  bury  our 
heads  in  the  sand,  and  then  complain  we've 
got  sand  in  our  eyes?  The  longer  It  takes, 
the  more  we  wUl  suffer  and  things  wUl  not 
change  untU  "we"  the  people  wake  up  and 
do  something  about  It.  People  lose  jobs  whUe 
the  lawmakers  Increase  their  salaries  or 
'lulu's".  Does  this  make  sense?  It  is  true 
that  the  cost  for  being  a  poUticlan  has  in- 
creased, but  the  politician  knew  this  before 
he  ran  for  office.  Are  we  supposed  to  pay  for 
his  $250.00  a  plate  dinner  whUe  the  elderly 
have  to  live  on  a  lot  less  than  that  per 
month?  Pretty  bad  timing  dont  you  think? 
In  order  to  keep  our  underfed  and  over- 
worked politician  happy.  whUe  at  the  same 
time  reduce  taxes  we  must  resort  to  a  form 
of  euthanasia  for  all  the  elderly  and  sick 
who  are  not  self-siifflclent.  Once  this  has 
been  done,  then  the  politician  can  sit  back 
and  watch  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and 
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tndifferenoe  namAIy;  crime,  corruption,  and 
the  many  other  evils  soms  of  tham  have 
btiped  to  create. 

What  shaU  it  be?  Only  you  "the  people" 
are  powerful  enough  to  decide.  Lefs  stand 
up  and  be  counted,  get  the  sand  out  of  your 
eyes  and  look  around  you.  Do  you  like  what 
you  see? 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU.  thank  you,  Mr.  MandnellL 

Mr.  Mancinklu.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
IX>w,  because  I  feel  that  you  are  the  first 
one  to  have  such  a  meeting  of  this  type,  and 
I  hope  something  wlU  come  out  of  it,  and 
I  appreciate  very  much  your  asking  me  down 
here. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU.  thank  you.  Can  I  ask  you 
one  question.  .  .  . 

Mr.  MANcmzLLi.  Certainly,  any  question  at 
aU. 

Mr.  Dow.  About  Mrs.  MancineUl.  She's  not 
in  good  health. 

Mr.  MANcnnxu.  She  has disease.  It 

was  attested  to  by  two  physicians,  and  ahe 
has  these  dizzy  speila  and  she  has  to  go  to 
bed  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  and  I 
have  to  fend  for  myself  and  I  can't  do  any- 
thing myself  even.  And  these  people  say 
that  she's  not  entitled  to  Medicaid,  which  la 
rldlciilous.  Mr.  Couser  would  never  meet  me 
face  to  face  to  find  out  what  this  was  aU 
about.  He  would  just  write  letters.  He  would 
write  letters  to  the  Congressman,  to  the 
legislator  that  was  down  in  ComwaU  at  that 
time.  He's  not  with  us  any  more.  He  wrote 
him  a  letter.  I've  got  a  copy  here.  The  copy, 
as  far  as  rm  concerned  and  I  can  prove  it, 
the  letter  he  sent  to  Mr.  Gordon  Cameron 
are  aU  lies,  every  one  of  them,  and  I  can 
prove  it.  I  have  aU  the  data  in  here,  which 
WiU  be  proof. 


RESULTS    OP    SEVENTH    DISTRICT 
SENIOR  CmZEN  POLL 


HON.  JOHN  T.  RtYERS 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
month  of  May,  designated  as  Senior  Cit- 
izens Month.  I  asked  nearly  5,000  persons 
from  throughout  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sionai  District  of  Indiana  to  give  me  the 
benefit  of  their  opinions  about  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  our  older  Americans. 
Those  questioned  are  members  of  nearly 
every  senior  citizen  club  in  the  district. 
Ttie  results  of  that  poll  are  now  in  and 
I  want  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues 
with  the  hope  they  will  provide  us  with 
some  guidance  in  our  effort  to  find  solu- 
tions for  the  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion's 20  million  senior  citizens. 

More  than  half  the  people  who  re- 
sponded about  their  needs  said  they 
don't  have  enough  money  to  make  ends 
meet. 

A  total  of  76  percent  said  they  cant 
afford  to  buy  the  food  they  like. 

Other  areas  of  major  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  district's  senior  citizens 
included  mass  transportation,  health 
care,  and  increasing  property  taxes. 

We  sponsored  this  questionnaire  in  co- 
<9eration  with  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  which  President  Nixon 
has  called  for  this  November  to  determine 
the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens  nation- 
ally. The  results  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
White  House  where  they  will  be  consid- 
ered along  with  those  from  similar  polls 
taken  across  the  Nation. 

This  sampling  has  given  me  an  Indi- 
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cation  of  how  older  people  feel  about 
themselves  and  their  problems.  It  em- 
phasized one  thing  we  already  knew,  that 
the  many  and  complex  problons  relat- 
ing to  income  are  the  most  important 
concern  of  older  citixens. 

Beyond  this  the  figures  will  be  ex- 
tremely useful  in  pinpointing  issues 
which  need  the  immediate  attention  of 
Congress.  Many  of  them  are  already  oc- 
cupying the  attention  of  thousands  of 
people  who  will  be  delegates  to  the  White 
House  Conference. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
problems  and  needs  which  those  who 
answered  the  questionnaire  were  asked 
to  rate  based  on  the  urgency  of  the  need. 
There  are  seven  different  categories  and 
the  respondents  were  asked  to  i^ck  the 
primary  problem  or  need  in  each: 
Income 
(In  percent] 

Raise  Social  Security  benefits 50 

Widow's  benefits  equal  to  husbands SO 

Extend  Medicare  coverage 12 

Remove  income  limitations 6 

Lower  age  limit  for  Social  Security 3 

Education 
Adult  education  programs  of  general  na- 
ture   —  *8 

Pre-retirement  education . .  37 

Vocational  training 1'^ 

Nutrition 

Reduce  costs  of  food "76 

Meal  deUvery  for  shut-ins 12 

Smaller  packages  of  food 6 

Improved  consumer  education 4 

Subsidize  meal  opportunities 3 

Transportation 

Need  mass  transportation  system fi2 

Reduced  fares  or  cost-free  use  of  mass 

transportation 18 

Tajt.  deduction   for  health   transporta- 
tion    w 

Improved  safety  standards I* 

Health 
Tax  deduction  for  fuU  cost  of  health 

care  ** 

Home  care  for  disabled 82 

Additional  out-patient  clinics 10 

Provide  health  Information  centers 10 

Housing 
Exempt  older  persons  from  property  tax.    48 

Improve  nursing  home  faculties 14 

Reduce  qualifications  for  public  bous- 
ing   - -     12 

Rent  control  in  non-public  housing 10 

Provide  home  maintenance  services 10 

Additional  housing  for  low  income 8 

JLcttvitiea 
More  centers  and  clubs  for  older  people.    36 
Special  recreational  programs  for  shut- 
ins   Si 

In4>roved  education  about  aged  peiaons 

and  growing  old ^^ 

More  opp<»tunltiea  for  volunteer  work —      8 
Increased  pubUdty  of  services  and  pro- 
grams for  older  people 8 


SENATOR  HOWARD  BAKER  WINS 
EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  BELL 
EXEMPTINO  POW'S  PROM  PAY- 
ING INCOME  TAX  ON  MILITARY 
PAY 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or   TKNNKSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chatta- 
nooga   News-Free   Press   sees    Senator 
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HowAKD  Baker's  bill  to  exempt  Prisonos 
of  War  in  Southeast  Asia  from  paying 
income  tax  on  their  military  pay  as 
"Common  Decency."  An  editorial  under 
this  title  recently  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  fine  paper  and  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  bring 
this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

COKMON    DbCXNCT 

Much  special  benefit  legislation  Is  ques- 
tionable, but  Sen.  Howard  Baker  Jr.  has  a 
pr(^>asal  that  most  Americana  wUl  beUeve 
common  decency.  Last  week,  he  reports,  he 
Introduced  a  bUl  exempting  prisoners  of  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  from  paying  Income  tax 
on  their  miUtary  pay.  Under  present  law, 
enlisted  personnel  who  are  prisoners  are  ex- 
empt from  federal  personal  inoome  tax  but 
commissioned  officers  are  exempt  only  from 
the  first  $500. 

The  special  benefit  here  is  for  those  the 
senator  terms  "the  most  deserving  of  aU 
Americans" — the  465  known  prisoners  and 
the  more  than  1,600  missing  In  action.  He 
properly  points  out,  however,  that  "the  prin- 
cipal gocU  of  the  bUl  is  to  express  deep-felt 
national  concern  for  the  well-being  of  our 
imprisoned  or  miwitng  servicemen"  and  "give 
special  recognition  by  a  grateful  nation  of 
the  sacrifices  these  men  have  made." 

Even  better  "•special"  treatment  of  service- 
men, Uving  or  missing  or  dead,  would  have 
been  for  the  nation  not  to  have  become  in- 
volved In  another  ••no-wln"  conflict  that  ob- 
served a  sanctity  of  an  aggressor's  borders 
which  has  made  our  miMinp  men  inextricable 
and  posed  us  as  beggars  at  the  "n^otla- 
tions"  table. 


THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SOVIET 
INVASION  OF  CZBCHOeOLiOVAKIA 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 


or  mnr  tomm. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBXBSMTA'i'lVB 

Wednesday.  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  YoriL  Mr. 
l^Deaker,  August  21,  1971.  win  maxfc  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Invulan 
of  Czechoslovakia.  By  this  act  ot  twrtAgn 
interference,  Caechoelovakia's  rigUt  ct 
sovereignty  over  its  own  affaiiB  wu  dear- 
ly and  unjustifiably  violated. 

It  is  without  question  ^^ropzlate  VtuX 
we  once  again  express  our  outrage  ant 
this  action,  but  at  the  same  time  we  mnrt 
be  cautious  not  to  act  in  a  mnnner  inoon- 
slstent  with  the  overriding  goal  of  Amer* 
lean  foreign  policy.  "Hiat  goal,  which  now 
more  than  ever  must  be  oor  eofntrtant 
guide,  is  to  establish  an  atmoquhere  of 
peace  in  a  world  in  which  the  people  of 
every  nation  ^ve  the  right  of  edX-detar^ 
ruination  in  structuring  their  govem- 
mentB  and  personal  lives.  "Die  peoide  of 
Czechoslovakia  were  fortunate  In  having 
made  great  strides  toward  obtaining  In- 
creased liberties  prior  to  the  abrupt  act 
of  Russian  intervention  which  we  decry 
today. 

Rather  than  to  continue  deploring  this 
act  in  tired  political  rhetoric — although 
expressions  of  moral  support  are  not 
without  value— it  is  now  time  for  us  to 
encourage  tiie  Czech  people  to  set  out 
once  again  along  the  road  to  freedom. 
It  is  for  us  to  determine  and  then  act  in 
whatever  ways  we  can  most  significantly 
aid  them  in  this  critical  project.  Very  pos- 
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sIUTi  the  most  constructlTe  activities  the 
American  pe(vte  can  undertAke  are  those 
which  will,  by  expanding  our  Influence 
thxough  diplomatic  channels.  UberaUae 
the  CMchoslovaklan  nation  as  well  as 
those  nations  encaged  In  similar  strug- 
gles. This  Implies  Increased  cultural  ex- 
change, more  flexible  trade  agreements, 
and  serious  consideration  of  the  future 
role  of  NATO  and  the  possibUltlee  for 
mutual  and  strategically  equitable  troop 
reductions  In  Bunq»e. 

Tbis  approach  will  not  only  aid  the 
people  of  CKchosIovaUa  In  their  elTorts 
to  regain  their  freedom  from  Soviet  con- 
teol.  but  it  will  clearly  have  wider  bene- 
fits as  weD.  in  the  contribution  it  will 
make  to  the  overall  betterment  of  Inter- 
national lelatioDs. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  REVENUE 
SHARINQ  PROPOSAL 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OW  fUUUfU 

IK  TH»  8XNATB  OF  THK  UMTTBD  STATES 

Tuesday,  Auoust  3,  1971 

Mr.  BTRD  of  IHrginla.  Mr.  President, 
news  reports  today  quote  a  White  House 
official  as  being  concemed  because  the 
Congress  has  not  acted  on  the  adminis- 
tration's revenue  sharing  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  support  such  a  proposal. 

But  where  Is  the  revenue  that  is  to  be 
"hared?  The  Federal  funds  deficit  for 
the  fiscal  year  Just  ended  was  $30  bll- 
llan—and  the  administration  eptimates 
another  $30  bilUon  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  This  means  back-to-back  deficits 
of  $60  billion. 

I  have  prepared  two  tables  dealing 
with  the  Oovemment's  financial  situa- 
tion. 

Table  1  gives  U.S.  gold  holdings,  total 
jeserve  assets,  and  Uquid  llabiliUes  to 
zorelgnere. 

IWde  2  gives  the  deficits  in  PMerel 
»^°J«  *nd  interest  on  the  national  debt, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
tables  be  published  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoRB 
as  fi^ows: 
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oppoRTUNrmcs  and  attitudes 

EQUAL  SnCX;!B88 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  mw  Toix 

IN  THE  HOXTSX  OF  RXPRXSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  Auoust  3.  1971 

Mr.  HAU>ERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  place 
of  women  In  American  society  is  an  issue 
over  which  there  Is  much  discussion  and 
controversy.  What  cannot  be  disputed, 
however,  is  that  women  play  an  integral 
role  in  the  American  business  c<Hn- 
munity.  "Hie  president  of  the  American 
Business  Women's  Association.  Marilyn 
R.  Tucker,  has  made  some  excellmt  ob- 
servations about  this  subject  in  her  ad- 
dress. "Opportunities+Attltudes=8uc- 
cess."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  read  ho-  timely  and  pertinent 
remaiks. 

Offoktuihtim+Attituiim=Spocms 
(AddTMB  by  IfHUyn  B.  Toekv) 

Xrory  Amarlcan  U  entitled  to  aaocaa  in 
brnlneM.  By  oomtatnlng  ths  growing  oppor- 
tunltlas  airaUabto  to  women  wltb  <lastr»Me 
sttttudes  snoceei  wUl  be  oon.  Today  women 
nuke  up  51%  at  tbe  total  popuUtlon.  and 
nearly  88%  of  the  labor  force.  It  U  not  aur- 
yaMtpg,  tbMi.  to  And  wooien  engaged  in 
every  imaginable  oecnpatlon.  tram  jockeys 
OD  our  raoe  tracks  to  havuig  a  "amt"  on  the 
'31g  Board"  of  tbe  Itaw  York  Stock  Kx- 
ohange.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
women  are  an  eeeenttal  part  at  the  American 
labor  Yoroe. 

All  Americana  are  keenly  aware  of  the  eeca- 
latlng  prominence  of  womaD  In  buatoaes.  and 
alao  much  aware  of  the  enviable  future  for 
women  who  are  trained  and  quaUfled  for  top 
level  Joba.  Let  ua  briefly  review  the  diangaa 
that  have  taken  piaoe  In  the  peat  few  yean, 
and  look  at  today's  Wanda  toward  bigger  and 
better  opportuntttea  for  women. 

Today  thwe  are  over  81  mllUon  working 
woman,  more  tfaaa  twice  the  number  in  the 
labor  force  of  IMO.  I&  ttiat  year  the  average 
hnslnam  woman  waa  arooad  90,  and  etngle. 
Today  mot*  than  lialf  the  nattoot  working 
woman  are  40  years  old  or  older.  Ifore  than 
half  of  aU  ttie  woman  in  America  in  the  40 
to  04  age  bnwkat  are  latnfnUy  employed.  R 
waa  Intereattng  to  find  that  today  48%  of  aU 
""  tn  the  BS  to  80  age  bracket  work;  8«% 


in  the  age  bracket  of  0«  to  65  ate  worUiw: 
and  many  ovw  88  are  sttU  employed.  ^^ 
m  this  decade  opportunittaa  are  growiiw 
for  oapable.  energetic  women.  Pei^UM  one  of 
the  most  potent  inlhienoee  is  the  fact  thai 
in  the  tete  •OQs  ohanges  began  at  tbe  ante* 
level  oC  amottttve  jobs.  At  almost  every  eoi- 
leie  Blaosmant  cfllae.  wmbm^  graduatae  ' 


to  be  rootlnely  hired  for  bustneae  poets  that 
a  few  yaata  ago  were  eloeed  to  tb«n.  Place. 


report  increastDg  aoceptaaoa  of 
agnonttve  tralneea  on  the  eame  level 
as  men.  Women  wittt  advanoed  training  la 
wHanmg  or  aoeoontlng  often  have  ttielr  ae. 
leotlon  of  preetlgloua  top  level  Joba. 

The  trends  are  looking  great  I  Since  IBSO 
the  number  of  women  doctors  has  Increaaed 
26%— making  about  22.000  women  physi- 
cians and  surgeons.  Women  rank  high  on  en- 
trance exams  In  medicine,  and  our  women 
doctors  of  today  feel  we  can  no  longer  waste 
half  of  tbe  potential  supply,  and  they  are  re- 
cruiting women  for  medicine.  Women  have 
physical  advanUges  enabling  them  to  be  ex- 
cellent doctors.  They  are  adept  with  their 
hands,  which  Is  Important  in  all  phases  of 
medicine,  and  particularly  in  surgery. 
Women,  because  of  their  high  level  of  estro- 
gen, are  more  vibrant  than  men  and  tend  to 
tire  less  easUy.  Another  very  Important  fac- 
tor la  that  women  outlive  men,  7  to  10  years, 
thus  enabling  them  to  practice  a  greater 
number  of  years. 

Women  account  for  40%  of  those  found 
tP  tests  to  have  an  aptitude  for  engineering; 
however,  at  the  present  time  we  supply  only 
2%  of  the  nation's  engineers.  There  Is  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  In  this  field. 

We  find  opportunities  regardless  of  which 
direction  we  look.  A  spokesman  tar  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  said,  "Womoi 
appear  to  be  getting  In  on  the  ground  floor  of 
electronics."  He  continues,  "Women  defi- 
nitely are  on  the  Increase  tn  our  management 
positions:  we  have  several  hundred  women 
who  have  a  high  level  of  responsibility  In 
programming,  systems  engineering,  and  edu- 
cation, plus  a  good  number  in  regular 
management." 

In  America  the  opportunities  for  women 
are  broadening,  yet  we  might  ask  ourselves, 
"Why  la  It  that  we  are  trailing  far  behind 
cUvpr  ootmtriaa?"  In  the  United  SUtes  3% 
of  '.."M  lawyers  are  women  .  .  .  compared  to 
oaarly  88%  in  Germany.  In  the  field  of  medi- 
cine, American  women  account  for  7V^%  of 
the  phyalclana.  whereas  In  Britain  the  per- 
centage Is  10%,  and  the  Soviet  Union  exceeds 
that.  In  the  field  of  science,  0%  of  o\ir  scien- 
tists are  women  compared  with  74%  la 
Buaala. 

Bven  though  women  are  61%  of  the  total 
VS.  population,  we  hold  leaa  than  1%  of 
the  elected  oflloea,  and  only  3%  of  the  mana- 
gerial poaltlons.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  this? 

As  ABWA  members  we  have  been  doing 
something  .  .  .  throu^  our  educational 
programs  I  It  Is  heart- warming  to  note  that 
more  women  today  than  ever  before  are 
qualifying  for  key  poeltlons  through  edu- 
cation, and  as  more  trained  women  enter  the 
Job  market  this  trend  will  continue  upward. 
Education  and  earning  go  hand  In  hand, 
and  today  40%  of  all  college  degrees  are  gomg 
to  women.  As  members  of  ABWA  It  U  a 
proud  feeling  to  know  that  last  year  alone 
ABWA  sch<darshlps,  amounting  to  well  over 
S358X>00,  assisted  qualified  women  In  gaining 
their  education.  As  a  direct  result  of  our 
help  more  women  are  graduating  every  year. 
UB.  News  and  World  Beport  Indicatee  that 
"Womm's  emt^ment  In  law  schooU  In  1968 
ahowed  a  gain  of  about  180%  from  1058, 
during  a  period  when  total  enrollment  was 
rising  on  61%."  Tills  increase  means  that 
a  great  many  women  will  be  entering  the 
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eourt  room  trying  their  casea  in  the  exhila- 
rating, competitive  field  of  law. 

American  wom«i  are  looking  forward  to 
gliarlng  more  responsibility  In  tbe  UB.  econ- 
omy, and  as  women  become  better  educated 
tills  will  become  not  a  future  dream,  but 
rather  a  reality. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  It,  the  opportunl- 
tias  are  here  .  .  .  today  . . .  noer. 

Bach  and  every  day  you  and  I  do  have 
the  opportunity  to  proDK>te  the  American 
bOBlnees  woman.  Stop  and  think  for  a 
Btoment  about  the  meesage  your  attitude 
oonveys  to  your  business  sssodat^w  and  your 
dally  contacts.  As  members  of  the  American 
Business  Women's  Asaoclatlon  we  must  up- 
hold women  In  business,  we  must  respect  one 
another's  Job,  and  we  should  be  happy  for 
uiother  woman  when  ^e  reoelvea  special 
leoognltlon  or  a  promotion  tor  a  Job  mU 
done. 

Our  attitude  Is  always  on  dl^Iay.  Ouz  at- 
titude toward  young  women  working  under 
us  U  so  very  Important.  We  must  exemplify 
the  highest  In  buslnees  standards  with  the 
knowledge  that  our  integrity,  conduct,  and 
psrfbrmance  Is  constantly  being  evaluated. 
Others  will  either  look  to  us  as  an  ideal,  or 
look  beyond  us  to  someone  who  haa  more  ad- 
mirable buslnees  characteristics. 

I  regret  to  say  that  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence to  hear  women  say,  "I  do  not  want  to 
work  for  a  woman,  I  prefer  to  work  for  a 
man."  How  this  hurts  for  those  In  man- 
agerial poaltloos.  However,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  many  times,  particularly  when  vis- 
iting ABWA  ehi4>ters,  to  hear  a  comment 
such  as.  "My  boss  Is  truly  the  best  boes  one 
oould  ever  find — I  think  she's  Just  great  I" 
A  fine  compliment  to  a  highly  competent 
buslnees  person! 

What  can  you  and  I  do  today,  tomorrow, 
and  every  tomorrow  after  to  elevate  all 
American  women  In  buslnees?  Perhaps  we 
ahould  do  a  little  soul-searching.  When  you 
are  asked,  "Do  you  prefer  to  work  for  a  man 
or  a  woman?"  If  you  automatloally  say  "a 
man,"  are  you  being  fair?  If  you  do  not  want 
to  work  for  a  woman,  how  then  can  we  have 
daaeiiilna  qualified  women  In  key  positions? 
We  must  be  willing  to  work  for  a  person  on 
the  basis  of  his  or  her  leadership  abilities. 
I  would  hope  that  if  you  are  asked  this  ques- 
tion, your  answer  would  be.  "I  have  no  pref- 
erence; It  depends  on  the  Individual's  abili- 
ties." After  all,  a  boss,  regardless  of  sex,  is 
a  "htuian  being"  first.  I  would  like  to  quote 
one  buslneasman's  viewpoint.  He  says,  "I 
dont  care  whether  I  deal  with  men  or  women 
aa  long  as  they  are  intelligent.  Intereetlng. 
and  want  to  do  something." 

What  is  your  attitude  regarding  yo\ir  worth 
In  business?  How  much  pay  should  you  re- 
ceive for  the  Job  you  are  doing?  A  i>ersonnel 
director  for  a  large  New  York  corporation 
said  that  in  accepting  lower  salaries.  "Women 
are  discriminating  against  themselves.  We 
have  budgets  to  think  about.  A  Job  has 
a  price  classification.  A  woman  will  usually 
accept  a  lower  salary.".  .  .  Have  you  thought 
about  this  before?  I  have  given  It  a  great 
deal  of  thought,  and  I  feel  there  Is  much 
truth  In  his  statement.  Many  of  us  tend  to 
"jump"  at  the  first  Job  opportunity  when 
entering  or  re-entering  the  labor  force.  I 
have  always  felt  that  as  we  are  exchanging 
hours  of  our  time  for  monetary  reimburse- 
ment, before  we  quickly  "snap  up"  what  Is 
olTered.  we  should  express  our  thoughts  as  to 
what  we  feel  we  are  worth  in  the  particular 
Job. 

I  regard  confidence  In  one's  ability  and 
worth  as  an  admirable  trait.  Bven  though 
you  may  not  start  at  yoiur  top  dollar,  you 
have  expressed  what  you  feel  you  are  worth 
In  a  particular  position.  Now  as  you  work 
and  "prove"  your  capabilities,  management  Is 
well  aware  that  you  expect  to  be  advanced. 
Tou  will  not  be  taken  for  granted,  but  care- 
fully watched,  and  as  you  perform  your  Job 
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with  sest  and  enthusiasm  you  will  be  re- 
warded by  being  advanced  up  the  ladder  of 
success. 

One  of  the  fallacies  hampering  women  be- 
ing paid  their  worth  Is  the  attitude  many 
have  that  women's  is  a  "supplemental"  salary. 
But  think  for  a  moment  about  the  single 
career  girls,  divorcees,  and  widowed  women 
who  are  their  own  sole  support,  and  who  In 
many  cases  support  not  only  themselves  but 
their  children.  If  some  of  us  are  willing  to 
work  for  peanuts  (supplemental  Income), 
how  then  can  the  women  who  are  carrying 
the  full  financial  responsibility  of  a  home 
earn  their  due?  We  pay  the  price  when  pur- 
chasing an  Item  of  good  or  superior  quality, 
and  when  we  perform  our  Job  at  a  good  or 
superior  level  we  expect  to  be  paid  an  "equal" 
salary;  thus  we  are  warning  "EquaUty 
through  Responsibility."  I  have  never  heard 
of  an  example  yet  where  a  woman  consumer 
has  been  able  to  purchase  an  item  for  "less" 
because  of  the  fact  that  she  Is  a  woman  I 

mere  are  other  attitudes  that  we  keep 
hearing  about.  You  have  heard  the  song 
"Love  and  Marriage."  When  we  think  of 
"Love  and  Marriage"  we  tend  to  think  of  the 
future  pltter-pattolng  of  Uttle  feet .  .  .  Just 
where  does  love  and  marriage  fit  in  for  the 
woman  who  also  has  enormous  career  ambi- 
tions? As  one  who  wears  the  trl-oornered  hat 
of  wife,  mother,  and  career  woman,  I  will  be 
the  first  to  admit  this  sltiuitlon  does  preeent 
Its  ovm  special  chaUenges  .  .  .  but  no 
limitations! 

I  would  say  this  situation  requlrea  what 
I  like  to  eaU  the  3  D'a  .  .  .  you  must  have  a 
definite  sense  of  direction,  loads  of  determi- 
nation, and  aU  the  discipline  you  can  muster. 
A  few  years  ago  at  a  women's  new  seminar 
at  the  American  Preas  Institute  at  Columbia 
University,  a  survey  was  made  of  women 
wearing  the  tn-comered  hat  for  time  man- 
agement tips.  The  women  gave  some  excellent 
time-saving  tips  for  those  of  us  who  are 
constantly  in  perpetxial  motion.  There  was 
one  male  In  the  group  who  also  wears  a  trl- 
comered  hat:  husband,  father,  career  man. 
He  gave  his  beet  time  management  tip  .  .  . 
"Stay  single!"  (I'm  sure  he  waa  Just  kidding.) 
It  has  been  my  experience  working  with 
married  women  with  families,  that  these 
women  are  especially  oonadentloua  about 
being  on  the  Job.  with  very  little  abeentee- 
ism.  Combining  a  buslnees  career  with  a 
family  Is  becoming  more  and  more  a  way  of 
life  in  America.  According  to  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  UB.  I>epartment  of  Labor,  the 
typical  woman  Is  now  thro\igh  with  child- 
bearing  by  the  time  she  Is  thirty  years  old, 
and  by  the  time  she  has  her  last  child  in 
school,  she  has  SO  to  36  years  of  active  work- 
ing life  ahead  of  her. 

Many  women  merely  take  maternity  leavee, 
which  are  early  In  their  careers,  making  tem- 
porary replacement  relatively  easy.  Some  em- 
ployers do  not  consider  a  maternity  leave  a 
serious  handicap  any  more  than  they  do  a 
military  leave,  leaves  for  advanced  education, 
or  political  activity. 

It  was  partlcularty  Interesting  to  me,  be- 
ing a  working  mother  myself,  that  In  1061  a 
research  study  was  conducted  in  my  home 
city.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.  The  study  was  con- 
ducted to  see  If  there  Is  or  is  not  a  relation- 
ship between  "maternal  employment  Indices" 
and  "developmental  characteristics"  of  the 
children  of  working  mothers.  To  put  It  more 
plainly,  the  test  was  conducted  to  see  how 
our  klddoe  were  coming  along.  The  test  was 
given  to  08%  of  all  students  In  the  7th  and 
11th  grades  In  Cedar  Rapids,  and  consisted 
of  44  queetlons  to  be  answered  by  the  stu- 
dents and  a  3 -page  questionnaire  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  parents.  Our  students  were 
then  thoroughly  analysed  for  such  things  as 
"over-sensitlvlty."  "fatigue,"  "anxiety  and 
fright,"  etc.  These  answers  were  then  com- 
pared with  the  family  background,  with  par- 
tlctilar  emphasis  placed  on  "Mothor's  Km- 
ployment  Hlstary." 
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This  test  was  very  mterestlng.  On  the 
basis  of  the  study,  scientists  gave  the  work- 
ing mothers'  children  a  clean  bill  of  mental 
health.  Also,  our  children  were  tested  for  in- 
ttiligence,  school  achievements,  absenteeism, 
tardiness,  etc.  .  .  .  Not  only  did  our  children 
paas — but  so  did  we  working  mothers! 

Being  a  success  in  business  does  not  de- 
pend on  any  one  thing.  We  may  have  ample 
opportunity,  adequate  education,  ability,  but 
unless  we  team  these  qualities  with  desirable 
attitudes,  we  wUl  never  be  a  "dramatic  suc- 
cess." but  rather  we  will  perform  on  a 
mediocre  level.  If  we  take  with  us  to  our  work 
each  day.  enthusiasm,  interest,  and  a  desire 
to  learn  more  about  o\ir  Jobs,  we  will  know  a 
new  feeling  of  Job  enrichment.  Most  all  com- 
panies advance  their  employees  on  the  basis 
of  past  performance. 

■aeh  day  if  we  strive  to  perform  our  Jobs 
wtth  eamellency  we  win  be  establiabing  a 
record  of  past  performance  that  we  can  be 
proud  of.  But  ramambar.  one  cannot  test  on 
the  high  achlevemente  of  yesterday.  To  Illus- 
trate my  point.  I  would  like  to  quote  world 
famoua  oonduetor  Leopold  Stokowaki:  H* 
waa  enjoying  tremendously  dining  with  a 
friend  one  evening  a  few  years  ago  and  be 
aald  he  had  to  leave  because.  "If  I  dont  gat 
back  to  work,  somebody  may  get  ahead  of 
me."  Tbls  sentence  pretty  well  sums  up  the 
attitude  of  aU  successful  people  as  they  give 
advice  and  reveal  their  f ormtUa  for  suoosaa. 
The  word  Is  not  new.  It  Is  not  fancy,  to  some 
it  Is  even  undesirable,  but  to  most  of  us  it  is 
the  stabUlaer  in  our  lives;  the  word  Is  .  .  . 
"WOBKI" 

There  is  "«*-»*««<g  so  convincing  that  suocees 
can  be  ours  aa  eiamples  of  women  who  have 
reached  the  top.  Bucoeasful  women  feti  there 
Is  a  reason  for  their  siiooeas  in  the  modem 
businaas  worid,  and  they  wiU  usuaUy  axpreaa 
their  feelings  to  inapire  others  to  greater 
achievements. 

When  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon  was  sworn  in  as 
President  of  the  United  Stataa  in  1003.  it  was 
Sarah  Hughee,  Federal  Judge,  Dallas,  Taxaa, 
that  presided.  She  says  of  her  suooeaa.  "I 
neariy  always  got  what  I  wanted,  but  then  I 
went  after  It." 

Adele  Slmpeon  aays.  "If  a  woman  haa  the 
talent,  tenacity,  and  ability  to  work,  and  tba 
determination  to  be  paid  for  It.  she  can  get 
the  money." 

We  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
extremely  aucceasful  (she's  a  multimillion- 
aire) Mafy  Wells.  Founder  and  President  of 
the  dynamically  sucoeasful  advertlaing 
agency — ^Wella.  Rich.  Oreen,  Inc.  Mary  la 
quoted  aa  saying,  "Ten  years  ago.  man  would 
have  been  scared  of  me.  but  not  today.  I've  a 
sensational  track  record  so  far.  and  that's  aU 

that  Interssts  pec^e."  

One  of  otir  objectlvea  in  ABWA  Is  to  gain 
better  recognition  for  women  In  business.  I 
am  very  optimistic  about  the  f  utxire  of  Amer- 
ican business  women  because  of  ABWA.  We 
play  an  important  part  In  opportunltlea 
ttirough  education;  we  areata  a  good  example 
through  our  attitudes;  and  sa  we  concentrate 
on  these  things,  success  will  follow.  Badi  day 
In  ova  Job  we  have  the  opportunity  through 
good  attitudes  to  become  more  sucoeesfuL 
For.  as  Oliver  WendSU  Bolmea  so  vptty  put  It. 
"Ttw  great  thing  in  the  worid  la  not  ao  much 
where  we  stand,  as  In  what  direction  we  are 
moving." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROGER  BRENNAN 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 


IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  BXFBESKNTATIVEB 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Roger  Brennan,  president  of 
Pahiter's  Union  Local  388  in  Santa  Clara 
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County  will  be  honored  lata-  this  month. 
August  25,  oa  the  oocasloD  of  his  retiie- 
ment.  I  feel  that  notice  of  this  man's 
achievements  and  selfless  dedication  to 
his  fellow  citizens  should  rightfully  be 
made  by  all  of  us  here  In  Ctmgress.  Roger, 
during  his  many  years  in  the  Bay  Area, 
has  served  In  the  effort  to  help  juvenile 
delinquents,  served  on  the  Social  Plan- 
ning Council  of  Santa  Clara  County. 
Health  Fsdllty  Plaimlng  Groups.  Labor 
Councils  and  Is  one  of  the  original  foun- 
ders and  constant  supporters  of  the 
United  Fund,  to  name  Just  a  few.  He  can 
look  back  now,  as  he  retires,  on  a  career 
of  service  to  his  fellow  man.  While  no 
words  I  can  say  could  poaslUy  be  as  re- 
warding to  Roger  as  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  helped  to  make  this  world  Just  a 
little  bit  better.  I  feel  that  we  aU  can 
learn  a  lot  from  Roger's  efforts.  Our  les- 
son Is  In  caring  for  our  fellow  beings, 
whether  they  be  teenagers  faltering  in 
the  attempt  to  grow  up  as  responsible 
citizens,  or  whether  it  is  helping  the 
sick,  our  students  or  our  fellow  workers. 
Our  world  would  be  a  better  place  if 
more  of  us  were  as  active  and  dedicated 
as  Roger  Brennan. 


ANOTHER  ENVIRONMENTAL  AD- 
VANCE FOR  GREAT  LAKES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcBioAif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  AiiQuat  2.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  UJ8. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  issued  a  news 
release  on  July  29, 1971,  annoimclng  that 
the  corps  fleet  on  the  Great  Lakes  will 
soon  be  fully  equipped  with  no-over- 
board-dimiplng  sewage  systems. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  corps  for 
moving  forward  with  this  antipollution 
program  and  express  the  hope  that  all 
other  governmental  agencies  and  private 
boat  owners  will  soon  do  as  well. 

I  insert  the  tort  of  the  corps'  news 
release  to  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 
Abmt  EKcnrxxKs  Tixxt  out  Oixat  Iukks  Tnsr 

WrrH  No-OvzxBOAJu>-Dm(i>nf  0  Stwagx  Sts- 

mca 

The  fleet  of  veeaela  operated  by  the  17.8. 
Anny  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  Oreat  Lakes 
wUl  be  the  first  eqmpped  with  self-contained 
sewage  treatment  systems  which  avoid  any 
overboard  discharge.  Lt.  General  Frederick  J. 
Clarke,  Chief  of  Engineers,  announced  that 
the  total  retention  systems  of  the  Corps'  fleet 
of  73  crewed  vessels  have  been  installed  or 
are  under  contract.  Installation  of  the  units 
which  wUl  be  S0%  complete  by  the  end  of 
Aug\]st  win  be  completed  during  the  winter 
lay-up  season.  General  Clarke  said. 

Almoet  half  of  the  Corps'  Great  Lakes  fleet, 
primarily  the  smaUer  units  with  crews  of 
lees  than  a  dozen  men,  are  being  equipped 
with  simple  holding  tanks.  They  have  up  to 
10-day  capacity  before  pump-out  to  on-shore 
samtary  facilities  la  required. 

Another  system  grinds  the  waste  and  re- 
duces the  volume  needed  in  the  holding  tank 
by  controlling  the  volume  of  flush  water  used 
and  by  boUlng  off  waste  water  as  sterile  vapor 
into  the  atmoq>here.  The  remaining  sterile 
sludge,  which  has  the  consistency  of  80-wt. 
oU,  is  pumped  out  perlodicaUy  into  on-shore 
sewage    treatment    faclUUes.    The    control- 
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flmh-wltb  ev^mrator  units  were  developed 
by  the  General  American  Transportation 
Corporation  by  adapting  the  units  they  de- 
veloped foe  aircraft.  The  marine  version  of 
the  OATZ  evaporative  system  which  Is  being 
installed  in  seven  Corps'  vessels  can  operate 
up  to  30  days  between  pump-outs. 

The  HOpper  Dredge  MARKHAIC  is  being 
equipped  with  a  totaUy  self -contained  recir- 
culating chemical  system  capable  of  meeting 
the  requirements  of  its  70-man  crew  for  sev- 
eral months.  This  system,  developed  by  SEA- 
PAX  Inc.,  was  observed  in  operation  and 
evaluated  by  the  Corps  aboard  the  8COTT- 
MIUBNJSU,  a  Canadian  vessel.  The  aoUds  are 
separated  from  the  flush  water  which  is 
chemically  treated  and  re-used.  The  sludge 
is  stored  in  a  holding  tank  for  eventual 
pimip-out  into  on-shore  sanitary  facilities 
In  1900.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Initiated  a 
program  of  testing  and  evaluating  sewage 
treatment  systems  for  use  on  ships  and  other 
floating  plants.  Then  the  state  of  the  art 
and  the  equipment  commercially  available 
was  such  that  the  choice  of  sewage  treat- 
ment faculties  was  limited  to  either  macerat- 
tng-chlortnatlng  tinlts  or  the  larger  aerobic 
digestion  units.  In  1900,  a  centralized  mac- 
ejator-chlorlnat<»  system  was  Installed  on 
the  MARKHAIC.  This  was  the  first  such  In- 
stallation on  an  American  ship.  By  1965,  the 
Corps  had  Installed  maceratlng-chlorlnatlng 
units  on  most  of  its  small  vessels  and  had 
installed  13  aerobic  digestion  type  of  units 
on  the  largest  of  its  vessels,  the  hopper 
dredges. 

In  the  mid-1900s,  the  purchasing  of  aero- 
bic digestion  units  was  discontinued.  Among 
the  reasons  for  this  action  was  an  indica- 
tion that  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Admin- 
istration was  to  Issue  more  stringent  effluent 
characteristics  and  consideration  was  being 
given  to  the  enactment  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion which  would  determine  the  types  of 
wastes  and  level  of  treatment  required. 

Since  then,  the  Cori>s  has  coordinated  its 
design,  test,  and  evaluation  effort  with  pri- 
vate Industry  In  the  marine  sewage  field.  As 
the  state  of  the  art  has  progressed,  the  Corps 
has  kept  abreast  of  the  latest  technological 
advances  In  the  field  of  marine  sewage  treat- 
ment and  offered  its  vessels  as  test  vehicles. 

Marme  sewage  treatment  systems  with  an 
effluent  meeting  the  Federal  water  quality 
standards  for  secondary  treatment  of  human 
wastes  are  acceptable  In  most  coastal  areas. 
General  Clarke  said  "Program  Shipshape"  is 
being  expanded  to  the  Corps'  entire  fleet  of 
540  crewed  vessels  or  floating  planu.  Several 
overboud-dlscharglng  systems  which  are  ex- 
pected to  meet  Federal  standards  for  such 
dlsobarge  are  being  field  tested  and  evalu- 
ated. However,  the  Corps  decided  to  go  to 
total  retention  systems  on  the  Great  Lakes 
because  "they  are  the  largest  source  of  fresh 
water  in  this  country,"  General  Clarke  said. 


■^ 


UHL    URGES    AEROSPACEMEN    TO 
BEGIN  NEW  PROGRAMS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or  ICABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 
Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Mr. 
Edward  G.  Uhl,  president  of  Fairchild 
Industries,  addressed  the  Aero  Club  of 
Washington  and  appealed  to  aerospace 
Arms  to  go  out  out  on  their  own  and 
develop  new  programs  without  Govern- 
ment directions  and  aid.  Dhl  indicated 
that  his  industry  should  "stop  feeling 
sorry  for  ourselves  and  face  life  as  It  is." 
One  project  that  must  be  launched,  he 
said,  is  a  supersonic  transport  "without 
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Govenunent  support."  Another  progtam 
deserving  attention,  he  said,  in  view  of  a 
growing  Soviet  military  threat,  is  devel- 
opment  of  powerful  lasers  in  space  as 
true  antimissile  weapons.  He  also  sop- 
ported  efforts  to  guarantee  a  loan  to 
rescue  the  Lockheed  Corp. 

Mr.  Uhl  stated  that  Fairchild  Indus- 
tries is  COTicentrating  on  its  satellite  pro- 
gram, but  plans  to  pursue  private  financ- 
ing of  the  S8T.  Uhl  said  that  the  industry 
has  been  looking  at  SST  development 
only  with  ccmventional  ideas.  He  believes 
that  a  consortium  with  many  firms  Join- 
ing together  to  sponsor  the  development 
and  evaitually  reap  the  profits  is  needed. 

Uhl.  commented  on  the  current  "damn 
the  technology"  attitude  by  saying,  "We 
have  to  gain  the  respect  of  young  people" 
by  explaining  what  the  aerospace  indus- 
try is  doing  and  can  do.  For  Its  part,  Uhl 
said.  Fairchild  plans  to  devote  its  entire 
advertising  budget  to  programs  directed 
at  high  school  and  elementary  school 
students,  "to  seU  technology"  as  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  man's  development. 


RUNAWAY  YOUTH  PROBLEM 
CONTINUES  TO  GROW 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

or  oBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  time  when  running  away  from  home 
meant  Huck  Finn  seeking  sulventure  on 
the  Mississippi,  Toby  Tyler  leaving  to 
Join  the  circus,  Horatio  Alger  seeking 
fame  and  fortune.  Today's  runaway 
meets  a  far  different  fate — a  hostile, 
sometimes  tragic  world. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  runaway  youth. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  provide  an  alternative  to  drugs, 
prostitution,  crime  and  physical  harm 
for  a  place  of  shelter  and  medical  atten- 
tion. 

It  also  will  provide  assurance  for  par- 
ents of  runaways  that  there  is  a  ctmi- 
munications  network  to  help  the  families 
of  runaway  children. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  runaway 
youth  in  the  United  States  are  as  high 
as  1  million  a  year. 

FBI  reports  of  runaway  children  ar- 
rested show  an  increase  from  82,000  in 
1965  to  more  than  200,000  in  1970. 

The  best  estimates  show  about  600,- 
000  runaways  in  1970,  double  the  number 
of  Just  7  years  ago. 

Juvenile  Court  Judge  Benjamin 
Schwartz  alerted  me  to  this  problem  In 
Hamilton  Coimty,  Ohio.  Youths  referred 
to  Juvenile  court  as  runaway  children 
totaled  618  in  1966.  Last  year  the  number 
rose  to  1,015.  The  projected  total  of  cases 
for  1971  is  1.275— a  106.3  percent  rise 
since  1966. 

Runaways  are  typically  13  to  17  years 
old.  About  50  percent  of  the  runaways 
are  girls.  A  small  percentage  have  left 
Juvenile  institutions,  but  the  greatest 
number  have  left  their  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  has  two  main 
objectives. 
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The  first  section  deals  with  the  trauma 
and  anxiety  a  parent  faces  when  his 
child  runs  away. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  AdmlnlstrattH* 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration Lb  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  purchase  necessary  equipment  and 
fund  programs  which  wlU  strengthen  the 
availability  and  effectiveness  of  services 
for  parents  of  nmaway  youth  to  report 
descriptions  and  possible  destinations  of 
their  children  to  law  enforcement  ofll- 
dals  in  their  localities  and  in  other  areas 
of  the  country. 

Smaller  communities,  for  Instance, 
could  purchase  terminals  to  hook  into  the 
national  telet3T?e  system. 

Under  a  nationwide  network  of  com- 
munications, parents  will  have  the  tools 
to  help  them  locate  their  children. 

The  other  section  of  my  bill  deals  with 
establishing  a  safe  and  comfortable  at- 
mosphere for  the  yoimgsters  at  the  so- 
called  Runaway  Houses  which  are  spring- 
ing up  across  the  country  to  handle  run- 
away youths. 

Why  do  kids  run  away?  A  survey  by 
my  staff  shows  the  reasons  range  from 
desire  to  escape  parental  restrictions, 
school  failure,  and  unwanted  pregnancy. 

Some  runaways  have  deep-seated  emo- 
tional problems,  but  most  nm  because 
they  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  frus- 
trations of  family  or  school  situations. 

They  run  mainly  to  the  big  cities, 
though  "back-to-nature"  communes  of 
runaways  can  be  found  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts, Hawaii,  and  Arizona.  Most  re- 
turn home  after  a  3-day  absence,  but 
others  are  gone  for  weeks  and  even 
months. 

In  the  larger  cities,  runaways  often 
find  that  the  escape  from  home  is  a  road 
to  drugs,  prostitution,  and  tragedy. 

Many  of  us  have  encountered  young 
panhandlers,  literally  begging  for  food. 

More  hidden  from  our  view  are  those 
runaways  who  turn  to  dope-peddling, 
stealing,  and  prostitution  as  a  means  of 
subsistence. 

New  York  City  police  report  the  case 
of  five  men  and  eight  women  accused  of 
raping  and  torturing  four  nmaway  girls 
until  the  girls  agreed  to  Join  their  prosti- 
tution ring. 

Miami  authorities  cite  the  average  age 
of  prostitutes  In  the  area — 18  years — as 
evidence  of  the  growing  number  of  young 
runaways  using  sex  as  their  occupation. 

Charles  Manson  offered  shelter  and 
food  to  runaways,  bringing  them  into  his 
family. 

The  drug  addiction,  crime,  and  death 
associated  with  today's  runaway  phe- 
nomenon Is  something  that  runaway 
youth  seldom  realize  awaits  them,  but 
they  find  this  life  when  on  the  run. 

Government  cannot  legislate  family 
life  or  make  It  decent  and  fulfilling  for 
youth  or  parents. 

It  can  and  must  Insure,  however,  that 
once  a  youth  has  run  away,  he  has  a 
place  to  turn  for  shelter,  for  care,  for 
help. 

If  we  do  not  provide  such  a  place, 
runaway  youth  will  continue  to  wind  up 
In  prostitution  imd  dope- peddling  rings, 
and  filthy,  disease-ridden,  sometimes 
deadly  environments. 
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We  cannot  leave  runaway  youth  with 
only  this  latter  choice. 

The  parents  of  a  runaway  can  call  the 
local  police,  request  that  descriptions  be 
sent  to  other  police  departments,  hire 
private  investigsitors,  or  search  them- 
selves. 

Grants  under  titie  I  would  be  made 
through  the  LELAA  to  States  and  locali- 
ties which  want  to  strengthen  their  re- 
porting and  locating  services  for  the  par- 
ents of  runaway  youth. 

MetrcHwIltan  areas  could  Improve  their 
computer  techniques. 

Funding  improvements  In  this  area  is 
clearly  a  Federal  responsibility,  since  the 
phenomenon  of  runaway  youth  is  inter- 
state In  character,  and  certain  areas  of 
the  coimtry  are  dlspr(H?ortionately 
visited  by  runaways. 

The  runaway  houses  proposed  to  be 
funded  In  this  bill  will  provide  a  place 
for  the  runaway  youth  to  turn. 

The  facilities  would  provide  shelter, 
counseling,  medical  help  if  needed,  and  a 
means  of  working  out  the  problems  that 
lie  behind  the  youth's  felt  need  to  leave 
home. 

Such  houses  could  follow  the  lead  of 
such  established  places  as  Huckleberry 
House  in  San  Francisco,  the  Bridge  In 
Minneapolis,  and  Runaway  House  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Only  the  bare  require- 
ments of  shelter  and  welcome  would  be 
provided. 

The  houses  would  be  required  to  con- 
tact an  entering  youth's  parents  within 
36  hours  of  entrance,  and  respect  the 
rights  of  parents  according  to  the  law  in 
the  parents'  Jurisdiction.  They  would  also 
provide  medical  aid  on  at  least  a  referral 
basis  and  contact  proper  authorities  to 
determine  whether  a  youth  is  being  held 
by  law  enforcement  authorities  within  48 
hours  of  entrance. 

Grants  would  be  made  to  existing 
houses  to  strengthen  their  Eictivities  on 
such  considerations  as  their  success  in 
attracting  and  aiding  youth. 

Proposed  facilities  could  be  funded  if 
other  sources  of  money  were  limited  and 
the  area  needed  such  a  faciUty.  Small 
grants  would  be  appropriate  for  these 
facilities. 

Runaway  houses  would  not  be  havens 
from  family  life  but  bridges  back  to  a 
decent,  understanding  homelife. 

Our  investment  in  such  facilities  can 
be  investment  toward  a  better  family 
imderstanding  and  against  drug  addic- 
tion, crime,  and  broken  homes. 

The  bill  provides  fimds  for  family 
counseling  services  even  after  the  child 
has  left  the  facility,  to  help  alleviate  the 
home  problems  that  may  have  been  be- 
hind the  child's  running  away. 

The  funds  we  spend  here  will  be  high- 
velocity  in  character — providing  bare 
essentials  for  what  Is  essential — ^provid- 
ing runaway  youth  with  an  alternative 
to  life  of  drug-peddling,  prostitution, 
panhandling,  filth,  and  disease. 

Rimaway  houses  can  only  deal  with 
problems  occurring  after  a  youth  has  run 
away. 

We  must  think  of  measures  to  deal  with 
the  causes  of  the  runaway  phenomenon. 

Thus,  the  bill  charges  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
velop a  program  directed  toward  reduc- 
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Ing  the  number  of  runaway  children  and 
solving  problems  associated  with  run- 
away youth.  Ideas  such  as  f  amUy  counsel- 
ing and  temporary  group  foster  homes 
should  be  explored,  and  the  proper  Fed- 
eral role  should  be  outUned. 

This  bill  is  an  i4>proach  to  solving  the 
problems  associated  with  runaway  youth. 

Others  may  have  different  views  on  the 
precise  approach  to  take  in  this  regard, 
and  I  hope  that  promptiy  held  hearings 
will  reveal  the  best  method  of  deeding 
with  these  problems. 

This  bill  is  a  call  to  actirai  and  a  blue- 
print for  discussion. 

Let  us  Eigree  oti  one  thing — the  prob- 
lems deserve  quick  attention  and 
solution. 

The  coming  months  will  see  new  waves 
of  young  persons  running  away  from 
home.  Should  we  stand  back  and  watch? 
Or  win  we  help? 


AILING  AEROSPACE 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 


or  MftWHACHUSSTl'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  debate  the  last  week  over  the 
loan  for  Lockheed,  I  think  all  of  us  have 
learned  a  lot  about  the  areospace  in- 
dustry. Although  it  is  an  industry  deal- 
ing in  billions  of  dollars,  it  is  beset  with 
problems. 

An  article  by  W.  Stewart  Plnkerton, 
Jr.,  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  outUnes 
what  the  fundamental  difficulties  fac- 
ing the  industry  are.  Among  them  are  a 
heavy  reliance  on  advanced  technology, 
high  working  capital  requirements,  poor 
contracting  arrangements  with  the  Pen- 
tsigon,  and  a  shrinking  market  for  their 
products.  Mr.  Plnkerton 's  article  is  a  per- 
ceptive one,  and  one  which  makes  a  dif- 
ficult problem  easy  to  understand. 

The  Lockheed  vote,  according  to  the 
article,  may  just  be  the  first  in  a  line  of 
many  others  we  may  be  forced  to  make 
to  ball  out  other  companies.  At  this 
point,  I  am  inserting  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  for  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

AiUNO    Aesospacx:   Lockhxco  Mat  Susvivz, 

BXTT  INDTTSTKT   AS   WHOLK  FACSS  UNCKSTAIN 

FuTtnts 

HIOR  COSTS  or  NSW  BTSmCS,  RISK  Or  TECH- 
NICAI.  UNKNOWNS  DETEB  I.KNI>Ea8,  INVIS- 
TOKS — A  TSCHNOLOOICAL  LOVX  ATrAZK? 

(By  W.  Stewart  Plnkerton,  Jr.) 
New  York. — ^The  congreesicMial  decision  to 
ball  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  out  of  Its  cur- 
rent financial  crisis  Is  clearly  a  boon  to 
Lockheed,  but  It  leaves  unanswered  some 
critical  questions  about  the  future  of  the 
UJ3.  aero^iaoe  industry. 

For  while  the  Senate's  40-to-48  vote  yes- 
terday to  provide  government  backing  for 
$360  million  In  loans  to  Lockheed  may  keep 
the  company  from  bankruptcy,  it  does  noth- 
ing to  alleviate  fundamental  problons  that 
could  bring  financial  disaster  to  other  aero- 
spiuse  concerns.  Nor  does  it  improve  the  long- 
term  prospects  for  successfully  financing 
major  new  commercial  and  military  aircraft 
programs  of  the  type  that  brought  Lockheed 
to  Its  knees.  (For  details  of  the  Senate  vote. 
see  story  on  Pag*  S.) 


^ki4 

AanMqMoe  ooMoutlvM.  OafeuM  Oapan- 
BMnt  offlolAla.  WaU  straet  uulysta  and  bank- 
«■  iHienUj  agne  tbat  tHe  Lockhe«d 
'*»*''Wto  limply  repreaents  an  «xtr«m«  exam- 
pla  of  the  aort  of  nightmaraa  that  already 
hara  aflltcted  other  aaroqwoe  oompanlaa  and 
that  are  Ukaty  to  conttnne  to  afflict  them  In 
ttie  futon. 

Ommman  Oorp.,  for  tnBt.anoe.  haa  run  Into 
onfofMean  teohnloal  and  coat  problema  with 
ita  F14  HaTy  flfhter  plane;  production  ooata 
c€  the  eomlwt  Jet  threaten  to  exceed  earliar 
eatlmatea  by  aome  $3  billion,  or  $3  mllUon  a 
plane.  Oenwal  Dynamics  loat  $426  mlllloo 
on  Ita  dlaaatroua  rentinre  Into  the  oommer- 
elal  aircraft  buatnesa  aome  years  back.  Doug- 
laa  Alroraft  ran  out  of  cash  trying  to  buUd 
the  DOB  pa—nger  Jet  and  had  to  be  baUed 
out  with  a  merger  with  McDonndL  ICartln 
tried  unaueoeaafuUy  to  convert  a  World  War 
n  bomber  into  a  line  of  commercial  aircraft 
and  flnaUy  wound  up  merging  i»lth  a  ce- 
ment oonoem. 
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Invidved  with  aonnitMng  that'a  «f«n  mora 
rlaky." 

Anothtf  poaalble  aouroe  at  money,  at 
eaanm,  would  be  bonds,  dabeoturaa  or  other 
dahi  aeeorttiea  aold  to  the  ptAUe.  But  thei«^ 
Mrtooa  doubt  that  aaro^NMie  oompanlea 
would  be  able  to  aeU  auoh  aaourttlaa  It  tlieir 
were  to  altar  them. 

WXLZ.    BELOW    FAX 
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A  aoaar  wtAta 
Ustlng  aU  the  faotora  that  hav*  led  the 
aerospace  Industry  to  suoh  a  aony  state 
could  fill  volumes.  But  aome  of  the  key  fao- 
tors  are  theae: 

An  unuauaOy  high  dependency  on  evolving 
and  often  unknown  technology,  eoupled 
with  huge  reeeareh  and  development  outiaya. 
This  has  the  effect  of  Increastng  flTi^n^^ju 
risk  BubstantlaUy,  espedally  when  a  oonmany 
U  committed  to  a  blUlon-doUar  program  (like 
the  Lockheed  LlOll  trljet)  that  far  exoeeda 
Ita  net  worth. 

Extremely  high  working  capital  nqulre- 
ments,  an  unusuafly  high  level  of  debt  fi- 
nancing and  a  profit  rate  below  thoae  of 
nearly  all  other  tndustrlee,  aU  of  which  tend 
to  scare  away  potential  debt  and  equity 
sotirces. 

A  generaUy  unsatisfactory  contracting  re- 
lationship with  the  Pentagon  In  recent  years. 
The  meet  noteworthy  example  was  the  now 
discredited  total-package  pur«aiaae  approach, 
which  In  effect  tranaferred  aU  the  rlak  to 
the  company  by  holding  It  to  fairly  rigid  coat 
projections  for  aU  phases  of  the  program. 
When  unforeseen  technical  or  inflationary 
problems  cropped  up.  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  bring  out  the  red  Ink. 

Questionable  management  decisions.  In- 
cluding what  some  critics  see  as  a  general 
tendency  to  underbid  large  defense  programs 
and  to  make  commitments  to  commercial  air- 
craft projecta  without  gatiging  the  real  needs 
of  the  customer. 

A  shrinking  market  for  everything  aero- 
space oonq>anles  make:  mUltary,  space  and 
commercial  aircraft  systems.  Not  only  will 
there  be  fewer  major  projects  In  years  ahead, 
but  thoae  to  come  will  be  enormously  more 
aophlatlcated  and  expensive  and  will  likely 
***  ■'^^J^ct  to  more  political  pressures  stem- 
ming from  lames  ranging  from  xmhapplness 
with  the  Vietnam  war  to  concern  with  the 
environment. 

iBTiiro  vr  or  rama 

One  of  the  meet  critical  and  Immediate 

problems   facing   the   aerospace   Industry 

even  those  firms  that  are  stUl  relatively  sol- 
vent—la Ilkeiy  to  be  a  drying  up  of  funds 
trxxm  traditional  lending  sources.  As  the 
sums  needed  tar  individual  aerospace  projects 
soar  and  as  the  record  of  failures  grows 
longer,  bankers  and  other  flnandera  are  grow- 
ing Increasingly  wary.  "Our  reluctance  to  put 
much  more  (money)  In  la  very  genuine," 
says  wmiam  H.  Moore,  chairman  of  Bankers 
Trust  Oo.,  one  of  Lockheed's  major  creditors. 
"All  bankers  are  fearful  that  the  numbers 
are  getting  too  big." 

Bankers  Trust  now  has  some  7%  of  Its 
total  loan  commitments  in  aerospace.  "That 
klx»d  of  ahakes  you  up  a  bit  looking  down 
the  road"  at  the  Industry's  problema.  Mr. 
Moore  says.  An  official  of  another  major  New 
Tort  bank  agrees:  "mere  are  enough  rlaka 
In  credit  In  general  without  getting  further 


Muriel  aiebert,  president  and  ohalnnan  of 
a  New  York  Stock  Exchange  member  firm 
that  bears  her  name,  recently  pointed  out  In 
a  letter  to  the  House  Committee  on  """fr^^g 
and  Currency  that  ss  of  June  38  nine  out 
of  10  laaues  of  aerospace  convertible  bonds 
listed  on  the  Big  Board  were  aelllng  for  "sub- 
stantlaUy  below  par."  Oliis  condition,  in  Miss 
aiabert's  vl*w,  would  make  It  bard  for  these 
firma.  Including  North  American  BockweU, 
Northrop  Aviation,  Bohr  and  UBlted  Air- 
craft, to  sell  any  additional  convertible 
bonds. 

New  Issuee  of  common  stocks  aren't  likely 
to  be  hot  sellers  either,  oonstderlng  the  In- 
dustry's blsak  profit  performance  of  Ute. 
Pretax  aeroepaoe  prc^ta  last  year  were  a 
meager  3.8%  of  sales,  down  from  «%  in  1908. 
(The  profit  margin  of  all  manufaoturlng 
oompanlee  In  1970,  by  ctmtrast,  waa  8.8%.) 
When  Dudley  B.  Browne,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  dilef  financial  officer  at  Lockheed. 
was  asked  recently  what  ml(^t  be  said  of 
an  enco«iraglng  nature  to  potential  stock- 
holders, be  replied:  "We  oouldnt  say  much 
of  anything." 

Many  problems  encountered  by  aeroepace 
oompanlea  Utely  have  resulted  from  tech- 
nological surprises — dlfflcultles  that  weren't 
foreseen  in  the  early  design  phasee  of  a 
project  and  that  puahed  coats  up,  sometimes 
disastrously. 

In  building  the  giant  C5  military  trans- 
port, for  instance.  Lockheed  unexpectedly 
'»o«d  a  weight  problem  that  forced  it  to 
switch  to  titanium  from  aluminum  for  the 
metal  fastening  system.  The  tltanlimi  coet 
"millions  mcve"  than  aluminum,  a  company 
official  says.  In  addition,  beryllliun  brake 
llnlnga  costing  two  to  three  tlmee  conven- 
tional steel  linings  had  to  be  used  to  save 
another  1300  pounds  per  plane. 

Grumman  encountered  a  totally  unex- 
pected problem  that  caused  the  crash  of  Its 
first  F14  last  December.  It  turned  out  that 
ylbratlona  In  a  hydraulic  pump  caused  vi- 
brations in  hydratillc  control  lines,  which 
ruptured  and  threw  the  plane  out  of  con- 
trol. "It  was  one  of  those  one  In  10  billion 
poealbllltlee'.  says  a  Grumman  official.  "What 
it  means,  of  course,  is  redesign  and  more 
testing." 

The  llkeUhood  of  such  problems  seems 
sure  to  Increase  as  aircraft  get  mare  com- 
plex. '"ThU  sltimtlon  will  make  it  mcwe  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  costs,  deUvery  Mme  and 
final  performance  of  research  and  develop- 
ment work  in  the  future,"  concludes  a  re- 
cent study  by  the  Aerospace  Industrlea 
Association. 

Even  without  major  technical  problems, 
of  coiirse,  aerospace  comapnles  share  the 
vulnerability  of  aU  manufacturers  to  un- 
foreseen labor  and  supply  problems.  Wltnees 
the  crunch  at  Douglas  In  the  mld-19608 
when  the  company  was  trying  to  cope  with 
a  fiood  of  DC9  orders.  There  were  delays  in 
engine  deliveries  from  Pratt  *  Whitney  due 
to  the  Vietnam  war.  Meantime,  Douglas  was 
so  reluctant  to  turn  away  customera  that 
It  agreed  to  various  custom  design  changes 
on  the  plane  with  the  hope  that  It  could 
somehow  meet  production  schedules  none- 
theless. 

Personnel  problems  developed  with  a 
near-doubling  of  the  production  sUff  at 
Douglas'  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  plant  within  a 
year.  Many  of  the  new  recruits  were  not  very 
skilled;  one  foreman  found  a  man  who  con- 
ceded he  was  loafing  because  he  didn't  know 
his  Job  well  enough  and  was  afraid  to  make 
a  mutake. 


AU  these  factors  oomblned  to  put  Douglas 
837.8  mlUlon  In  the  red  In  1008.  The  oooi. 
pany  flnaUy  had  to  be  rescued  by  merger  with 
McDonnall. 

A  OOtmaCT  SWITCH 

Analysts  also  trace  many  of  the  Industry! 
current  problems  to  contracting  provlsloM 
Initiated  by  ths  Pentagon  In  the  lB80a.  in 
the  early  lB80s  there  waa  a  marked  Increase 
In  the  number  of  so-called  flrm-flxed-prloe 
oontracta.  In  1B85,  61.6%  of  the  Pentagoni 
production  work  was  under  such  a  plan, 
compared  with  only  37.1%  In  the  l»S»-i9«s 
period.  TlM  peroentage  last  year  was  lo««r 
(41%)  but  atlU  weu  above  the  1069-loa 
level. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  even  tighter  control 
to  defense  buying.  Pentagon  ofllclala  devised 
the  total  package  concept,  whereby  com- 
panies had  to  bid  on  a  "womb  to  tomb"  flxed- 
prlce  baals  for  a  parUcular  project,  including 
both  rasesrch  and  development  and  produc- 
tion phaaes,  as  well  as  performance  and 
delivery  commitments. 

It  sounded  great  on  paper,  but  aerospace 
companies  Just  couldnt  seem  to  put  to- 
gether realistic  oontraots  on  that  basla.  Stag- 
gering under  an  abundance  of  xmexpected 
technical  problems  on  the  OS,  Lockheed  was 
finally  persuaded  by  the  government  earlier 
this  year  to  accept  a  8300  million  loea  on  the 
contract.  This  left  Lockheed  with  an  after- 
tax losa  of  880  mlUkm  In  1970,  a  ahrlnkaas 
in  net  worth  to  8340  million  from  $381  mU- 
lion,  and  a  8100  million  debt  to  be  paid  off 
In  TMrly  Installments  over  the  next  10  yean. 

Orununan  faces  similar  headaches  on  the 
F14.  Though  the  F14  contract  U  somewhat 
less  restrictive  than  the  Lockheed  pact,  it  la. 
In  effect,  a  C5  oontraot,  with  all  the  woes 
of  being  locked  into  previous  cost  estlmat* 
that  are  no  longer  valid.  To  cite  Just  one 
problem,  the  company's  original  estimates 
made  back  In  1968,  projected  Inflation  at  aa 
annual  rate  of  4%.  (It  has  been  nmnlng  at 
an  average  of  6% .) 

A  URLS  RXLP  FBOM  BXPOKT8 

And  because  of  shrinkage  of  overall  sale* 
($895  million  last  year,  compared  with  $1.18 
billion  in  1989)  Grumman  has  had  to  allocate 
a  larger  ahare  of  fixed  costs,  such  as  real 
estate  taxes,  gas  and  eleetrle  bills,  to  the 
F14  program.  The  net  result  Is  that  Grum- 
man officials  have  privately  Indicated  they 
woiUd  refuse  to  build  any  planes  beyond 
those  contracted  for  because  of  the  losses  that 
would  occur  under  the  current  agreement. 
The  Pentagon  has  so  far  refused  to  revise 
the  F14  contract,  but  haa  dispatched  a  40- 
™an  team  of  prociuvment  experts  to  Beth- 
page,  N.T.,  In  hopes  of  finding  ways  to  cut 
the  F14's  coet. 

Oonoedlnc  that  Grumman  "has  a  problem." 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard 
aaya  he  believes  one  way  to  avoid  such  crlaas 
In  the  future  Is  to  use  more  ooet-plus-lncen- 
tlve  contracts.  In  these  a  contractor  would 
recover  its  costs  as  the  program  progresses, 
then  earn  a  maximum  profit  only  If  the 
plane  "works."  and  leas  profit  If  It  doeant 
match  requirements. 

"Thla  will  reduce  risk  substantially  and 
should  allow  the  industry  to  rely  more  on 
private  financing."  Mr.  Packard  says.  A  num- 
ber of  new  projects,  including  the  i*«»Tv<t^n»n 
Douglas  P15,  a  new  Air  Force  fighter,  and  the 
North  American  Bockwell  31,  a  bomber  that 
would  replace  the  aging  B53,  are  on  such  a 
basla. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Packard,  envisions  wide- 
spread adoption  of  the  prototype  system  of 
procurement,  where  two  or  more  companies 
develop  fiylng  models,  geUlng  reimbursed  for 
their  development  costs  as  they  go  along. 
The  production  award  goes  to  the  firm  that 
comes  up  with  the  best  product.  That's  be- 
ing done  with  the  AZ,  a  olose-alr-suppoct 
plane  being  developed  by  both  Northrop  and 
Fairohlld  Hlller.  "This  enables  your  good 
technical  teams  to  design  actual  hardware 
inatead  of  merely  generating  paperwork."  Mr. 
Packard  says. 
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Mr.  Packard  believes  such  a|ipro«ohas. 
^ong  with  Other  steps  such  aa  making  In- 
terest paymsnta  on  ahort-term  loans  an  al- 
lowable expense  on  government  oontraots. 
would  solve  some  of  the  Industry's  fund*- 
jnental  risk  problems  and  would  no  longer 
encourage  defense  oontraotors  to  take  on 
programs  beyond  their  means. 

But  even  *T—""*"g  the  widespread  adop- 
tion of  more  favcxahle  contracting  arrange- 
ments. Industry  officials  note  with  oonoem 
there  Just  arent  that  many  more  big  alxeratt 
projects  In  stght  beyond  ttiose  already  In 
development.  The  No.  1  military  buyer,  the 
Air  Force,  Is  planning  to  spend  only  about 
$3.5  billion  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  down 
from  $3.9  blUlon  last  year  and  84.8  billion 
the  year  before.  No  new  breakthroughs  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  tranaltlon  to  Jets  from 
propeller-driven  planes  are  foreseen. 

While  many  of  these  problems  would  ap- 
pear to  be  beyond  control  of  industry  execu- 
tives, a  number  of  critics  maintain  that  man- 
agement cannot  be  held  blameless  for  the 
current  mlserlee.  Many  aviation  analysts,  for 
example,  while  conceding  that  hindsight  la 
20-30.  believe  Lockheed  officials  were  fool- 
hardy to  accept  the  C8  contract  terms  on  so 
huge  a  project. 

According  to  a  May  1970  staff  report  of  the 
Becurltlee  and  Exchange  Commission,  "Lock- 
heed wanted  this  contract  badly  and  appar- 
ently knew  they  bad  to  come  in  with  a  low 
Md  to  ge  It."  Lockheed's  proposed  target  cost 
for  the  C0  i»ogram  was  $1.7  billion,  compared 
with  Douglas'  $1.8  billion  and  Boeing's  $3 
billion,  according  to  the  SEC  report. 

XASLT  WAaNDfO 

The  SEC  report  aays  Lockheed's  top  man- 
agement, after  receiving  a  staff  cost  prc^oeal, 
"ordered  It  cut  by  10%  In  order  to  give  Lock- 
heed a  better  chance  of  getting  the  contract." 
Furthermore,  a  Lockheed  financial  officer  at- 
tached to  the  C6  program  was  told  during  the 
summer  of  1966  "by  at  least  one  Air  Force 
analyst"  that  the  company's  estimates  "ap- 
peared to  be  much  too  low."  the  SEC  report 
says. 

Mr.  Browne,  the  Lockheed  senior  vice  presi- 
dent, en4>hatlcally  Insists  there  was  "no  buy- 
in"  on  the  C5.  "The  key  factor  in  our  original 
projection  was  a  sound,  stable  economy,"  he 
saya.  "And  we  didn't  get  one."  Mr.  Browne 
further  contends  that  the  "first  time  it  be- 
came apparent  that  we  could  face  a  loss  on 
the  project"  was  in  November  1969 — when 
the  Pentagon  announced  a  cutback  to  81 
planes  from  115  on  the  C6  program. 

There  are  alao  critics  who  argue  that  In- 
dustry officials,  in  the  words  of  one  seasoned 
obeerver.  are  "too  prone  to  fall  in  love  with 
technology  and  make  Important  program 
decisions  more  on  the  basis  of  what  the  en- 
gineers say  rather  than  what  needs  to  be 
built." 

Lockheed  took  a  huge  risk  in  the  late  1950e 
by  bringing  out  the  turboprop  Electra  pre- 
cisely during  the  transition  from  pistons  to 
Jets.  Lockheed  tried  to  exploit  the  low-coet 
capabilities  of  turboprops  for  short  hauls, 
while  betting  that  Jets  wouldn't  attract  many 
passengers  for  a  while.  The  result:  Air  travel- 
ers flocked  to  the  Jets,  and  structural  prob- 
lems caused  a  number  of  Electras  to  crash. 
Lockheed  had  to  recall  all  of  them  for  costly 
repairs. 

TBTINO  VOS   A  VOOTBOLD 

Similarly.  General  Dynamics  sought  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  the  Jet  transport  busmees 
with  Its  Convalr  880s  and  9006 — on  the  theory 
that  it  could  build  a  souped-up  plane  that 
would  be  faster  than  either  the  Boeing  77  or 
Douglas  DC8.  It  was.  But  to  gain  the  addi- 
tional speed.  General  Dynamics  evidently 
felt  it  had  to  reduce  the  fuselage  diameter 
and  go  with  five-abreast  seating  instead  of 
slx-abreast.  This  was  a  penalty  most  airlines 
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^>parently  felt  was  too  high  to  pay  for  a  few 
more  mllee  per  hour.  The  company  wound  up 
producing  only  103  planes  and  loeing  $425 

tnllHrtn 

Then,  too,  the  decision  to  launch  a  new 
aircraft  program  may  have  even  greater  con- 
sequences for  an  airframe  maker's  customos. 
After  lOBlng  the  CS  competition  to  Lockheed 
(In  retrospect,  perhaps  a  hi^^py  development) 
Boeing  found  Itself  with  a  wealth  of  engi- 
neering data  for  a  Jumbo  Jet.  Not  wishing  to 
see  all  that  work  go  to  waste.  Boeing  con- 
verted ita  C5  design  to  a  commercial  model 
and  sold  the  747  concept  to  Pan  Am,  which 
bought  33  of  the  $23  million  craft — enough 
to  commit  Boeing  to  production. 

Before  long,  other  airlines  had  no  choice 
but  to  order  the  plane,  too,  even  though 
many  would  likely  have  preferred  something 
less  costly  and  more  adaptable  to  existing 
airport  equipment.  Aa  TWA  president  For- 
wood  O.  Wiser.  Jr.,  haa  conceded:  "There 
isn't  any  doubt  In  my  mind  that  we  would 
have  been  much  better  off  in  many  ways"  had 
'the  Lockheed  1011  or  the  Douglas  DCIO  pre- 
ceded the  747. 

Unfortvmately  for  TWA.  that  dldnt  hap- 
pen. After  loeing  $63.5  million  last  year,  the 
carrlw  Is  atlll  trying  to  find  ways  of  filling 
up  Its  747s  during  the  cturent  traffic  alump. 


NUCXEAR  TEST— AMCHTTKA 
ISLAND 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   *Ti*ff** 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  RXPBE8ENTA1TVXS 

Tuesday,  Atiffust  3.  1971 

Mr.  BBOICH.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  for  the  past 
several  months  Alaskans  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  proposed  nuclear  test 
on  Amchltka  Island.  Aa  time  progressed, 
more  and  mcH«  pec^^Ie  have  expressed 
great  reservations  reganling  the  blast. 

In  May  of  this  year,  I  testified  before 
the  Atomic  Energy  CTommlssion  hearings 
in  An<diorage.  At  that  time  I  rsdsed  sev- 
eral questions  regarding  the  advisability 
of  such  a  test.  Since  that  time,  the 
At<Hnlc  Energy  (Tranmlssion  has  not 
replied  to  any  of  the  objections  I  raised 
in  Anchorage. 

As  you  know,  only  two  agencies,  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  believe  that  the  test 
should  go  according  to  schedule.  The  De- 
partment of  State  as  well  as  several  en- 
vironmental groups  have  advised  other- 
wise. 

On  Monday,  August  2,  1971,  the  New 
York  Times  wrote  an  editorial  regard- 
ing this  matter.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  it  both  interesting  and 
informative: 

CHOICB  oh  AlCCEOTKA 

llie  decision  on  whether  to  go  ahead  with 
the  undergroimd  nuclear  test  on  Amft>»itint 
Island  In  the  Aleutians  rests  with  President 
Nixon.  It  Is  very  much  a  personal  decision. 
His  advisers  are  divided.  Congress  Is  tineasy 
but  reluctant  to  take  the  reqwnslblllty. 

The  risks  are  both  ecological  and  dljdo- 
matlo— and  almost  equally  Incalculable.  The 
test  would  explode  a  nuclear  device  with  a 
force  of  five  million  tons  of  TNT  which  is 
250  times  larger  than  the  bomb  dropped 
on  Hiroshima. 

The  ecological  rlaks  are  threefold,  "niare 
Is  the  possUde  oontamlnatlon  of  fhs  sur- 
rounding watan  with  consequent  damage  to 
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commercially  valuahls  flaherlas.  If  venting 
should  occur  as  It  baa  In  some  Nevada  un- 
derground tests,  radiation  would  escape  into 
the  atmosphsre.  nnally,  there  Is  the  chance 
than  an  enormoiu  explosion  of  this  magni- 
tude would  trlggar  an  sarthquaks  whieh  In 
turn  might  produce  a  disastrous  tidal  wave. 
Beoauss  Alaska  sad  Hawaii  havs  both  had 
tragic  exiwrlences  with  earthquakea  and  tidal 
wavee,  the  four  Senators  from  those  states — 
two  RspuhUcans,  two  Democrats — are  tmltsd 
In  vehement  oniosltlon  to  ths  tsst. 

"His  AJLO.  naturally  Insists  that  It  has 
taken  every  conceivable  precaution  and  that 
the  test  will  have  none  of  these  adverse  con- 
sequences. But  this  win  be  the  biggest  under- 
ground nuclear  test  ever  conducted  by  the 
United  States,  and  Amchltka  lias  In  a  wltloal 
Bone  of  earthquake  activity. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Pltser,  former  president  of 
Stanford  Unlvenlty,  headed  a  committee  of 
scientists  to  Investigate  the  safety  of  tuidar- 
ground  teste.  The  Pltzer  committee  report 
expressed  "serious  oonoem"  with  the  problem 
of  earthquakes  res\iltlng  from  laigs-ylsld 
nuclear  tests  and  ooneludsd  that  there  te 
no  way  to  eliminate  the  small  but  definite 
rlak  that  "a  large  explosion  might  Indnoe. 
either  immediately  or  after  a  period  of  time,  a 
sevwe  earthquake  of  sufficiently  large  magni- 
tude to  cause  serious  damage  well  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  tsst  site." 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  Am«M».w  test  la  to 
learn  technical  details  about  the  large  Spar- 
tan wariMsd  which  might  be  vwed  as  part  of 
the  antlballlstic  missile  system  to  protect 
Mlnuteman  mlssUe  sites.  The  Defense  De- 
partment asserts  tliat  the  Spartan  is  ■essen- 
tial" and  mxist  be  tested.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  already  exploded  a  device  of  comparable 
else. 

But  there  Is  keen  dispute  nmnng  scientists 
as  to  whether  It  makes  ssnse  to  use  high- 
yield  warheads  tor  the  ABM  because  thsy 
would  saturate  the  atmosphere  wlt^  radio- 
activity and  knock  out  this  country's  radar 
aa  well  as  Incoming  enemy  "liHIfii 

Meanwhile,  there  are  the  diplomatic  Im- 
ponderables. Hie  ABM  system  Is  the  snbjset 
of  active  negotlatlona  with  the  Russians  In 
the  Strategic  Arms  Umltatlona  Talks  (SALT) . 
The  ABM  has  also  been  conatdsred.a  "light 
defense"  against  future  nudear  attack  by 
Communist  China,  "me  President  has  to  ds- 
dde  how  a  huge  tsst  occurring  in  Qetolur 
would  affect  the  progreas  of  the  SALT  talks 
and  of  the  developing  detente  with  China. 

To  examine  this  problem.  Mr.  Nlzon  iw- 
quested  seven  agendea  to  submit  their  vtews. 
This  so-called  "committee  of  nnrtcr  siwirs 
tarles"  has  reportedly  ^llt  6-to-2  In  favor  of 
nannrting  or  pns^KWIng  ths  test.  AXXS.  and 
Defense  wish  to  go  ahead.  But  the  Stats  De- 
partment, the  Office  of  Science  and  'I>Beh- 
nology,  the  United  States  Information  Agen- 
cy, the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  k"4 
the  Council  of  Kivlronmental  Quality  rates 
objections. 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  be- 
Ueves  that  ^)artan  warhead  Is  obsolsts  and 
not  worth  testing.  11m  State  Dspartmsnt 
wants  to  posl^>on«  the  test  st  lesst  lutU  ths 
SALT  talks  are  ooneluded.  The  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  believes  that  «vsn  tlw 
small  risk  of  a  major  earthquake  makss  %h* 
test  unacceptable. 

Under  theee  drcimistanoeB.  the  argument 
for  poslpcmlng  the  tsst  Is  penuaslve.  A  uni- 
lateral American  ban  on  atmoqiherlc  testing 
helped  lead  the  way  to  the  partial  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963.  In  w»»v<"g  bjg  cto. 
dslon.  President  Nixon  has  an  n»tHyfcf«Ti  to 
take  CoDgrees  and  ths  public  Into  Ills  oon- 
fidence.  He  has  to  •»r»*1"  fully  his  Judgaient 
on  a  weapon  of  disputed  merit  which  can 
only  be  tested  with  accompanying  '>^'»glflal 
risks  and  to  relate  his  dedslon  to  this  na- 
tion's  dlasimamsnt   gosJs   and   dlplomatlo 
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loee  OP  CHOCTAW  Indian 

LEADER 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 


IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  RXPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

B«r.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  Choctaw  Indian  Tribe  of 
Mississippi  and  the  Choctaw  Indians  of 
the  Nation  lost  a  great  and  devoted 
leader  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Emmett 
York.  He  had  worked  hard  and  un- 
■elflahly  for  many  years  to  enhance  the 
opportunities  available  for  his  people.  I 
would  commend  to  my  colleacrues  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  article,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Neshoba  Democrat  In 
Philadelphia,  Miss..  Mr.  York's  home- 
town. The  article  enumerates  the  many 
aeoompllshments  and  honors  of  Mr.  York 
during  his  lifetime: 

Croctaw  IiSADm  EicicRT  Tone  Dos; 

PUMKKAI,   SXT  THmSDAT 

Fonerml  wrrlcee  for  Knunett  York,  68.  for- 
mer cbAlrman  of  tb«  ChocUw  Tribal  Council, 
will  be  held  Thursday  at  11  a.m.  in  the 
Tribal  Faculties  Building  on  Pearl  Klver 
Reaervatlon. 

Mf.  Toifc,  who  was  Tribal  chairman  until 
*wo  weeka  ago  when  he  did  not  seek  another 
term  because  of  ill  health,  died  Monday 
morning  In  St.  Dominic's  Hospital  In 
Jackson. 

Ttoe  body  wlU  be  taken  to  the  Tribal  FteU- 
lUes  building  from  McClaln-Hays  Funeral 
Home  on  Wednesday  at  11  ajn.  Burial  will  be 
In  Phillip  Ottnetery. 

Indian  leaders  frMn  acroas  the  nation  and 
offldala  of  the  Bureaa  of  Indian  Affairs  were 
•xpected  to  attend  the  funeral. 

A  natlonaUy-reoognlzed  Indian  leader,  Mr. 
York  last  December  received  the  Indian 
I'M'torahlp  Award,  the  highest  preaentatlon 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  dUUon 
waa  signed  by  Louis  R.  Bruce,  ccHnmlssloner. 

In  1»«7,  Mr.  York  was  named  one  of  Amer- 
ica's Ontstandlng  Indians. 

Mr.  York  was  also  chairman  of  the  United 
Southeastern  Tribes  and  was  re^xmslble  for 
the  organization  and  derelopmant  of  that 
group.  Named  to  Personalities  of  the  South, 
Ux.  York  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Oongreas  of  American  Indians;  board  mem- 
ber of  the  Southeastern  Indian  Anqultles  As- 
sociation; and  a  board  member  of  the  last 
Central  Mlaslaalppl  Derelopment  District. 

The  Indian  Leadership  Award  was  pte- 
wnted  "...  In  recognition  of  years  of  out- 
standing leadership  and  your  Invaluable 
contributions  to  the  Mlsslsalppl  Band  of 
Choctaw  Indians. 

"During  the  past  23  years  of  service  to  the 
ChocUw  TWbe  of  MlaBiasl]n>l.  you  have  served 
in  all  official  capacities  up  to  and  Including 
,  the  Chairmanship,  the  position  you  presenUy 
hold. 

"Ton  have  worked  progreaalvely,  oonsden- 
ttoualy.  and  devotedly  to  Improve  the  edu- 
oatloDs,  social,  econonuc,  and  emotional  well- 
being  at  your  pet^le. 

"Am  a  leader  of  the  ChoeUw  people,  you 
participated  with  Bureau  and  tribal  person- 
ntf  for  the  construction  of  the  Choctaw  Cen- 
tral Blgh  School. 

"^ou  have  been  a  strong  proponent  of  the 
»<Mltlon  of  the  vocatlonal-taohnlcal  school 
to  the  present  high  school. 

-'P  «*»•  «*•  of  eoonnmlc  development,  yon 
wve  snooeaBfal  In  obtaining  the  servloea  of 
a  young  Choctaw  educator  as  an  Economic 
Planner.  You  were  acUve  In  the  organlattton 
of  the  ChocUw  Land  Development  Enter- 
prise. 

"Tou  strongly  promoted  an  active  land 
punhaae  program  to  provide  an  adequate 
baaa  for  future  economic  growth  of  the  tribe. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

You  qMDsored  the  planting  of  timber  on  un- 
used tribal  lands  and  promoted  timber  stand 
Improvement  to  Increase  forestry  yields. 

"Your  Interest  In  •Aonffmlcs  and  youth  Is 
well  Illustrated  by  your  support  of  the  4-H 
Club.  You  have  served  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample In  the  field  of  arts  and  crafts.  You  ac- 
tively sponsored  numerous  projects  to  give 
your  people  a  fair  code  of  tribal  Uw  with  tri- 
bal poUoe  and  tribal  judges. 

"For  theee  and  many  other  contributions 
you  have  made  toward  the  advanounent  of 
the  Choctaw  Indian  people,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  present  to  you  the  Indian  Leaderah^) 
Award  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs." 

Mr.  York  Is  survived  by  nine  daughters, 
Mrs.  Linda  Bohbach  of  Pomona,  Calif.;  Mn. 
■rolyn  Wlckson  of  Chicago.  HI.;  Mrs.  Shirley 
KUe  of  Redwood  City,  Calif.;  Miss  Olorla 
York  of  the  University  of  MlnnesoU;  Mrs. 
Deasle  WllUs.  Miss  SteUa  York.  Miss  Marjorto 
York,  Miss  Joyce  York  and  Miss  Laurlne 
York,  all  of  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Laurlne  York  is  the  new  Choctaw  In- 
dian Princess,  having  been  chosen  two  weeks 
ago  at  the  Indian  Fair. 

Three  sons  also  survive.  Theodore  York  of 
Pomona,  Calif.;  Marlln  York  of  Philadelphia 
and  William  York  of  Montgomery.  Ala.;  17 
grandchildren;  two  great-grandchildren;  two 
sisters.  Mrs.  Eunice  Ison  of  Claremore,  (Mda.; 
Mrs.  Eddie  Slebert  of  Los  Angeles  and  a 
brother,  Baxter  York  of  Philadelphia. 
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VOTING  RIGHTS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  oRio 
IN  THE  HOTT8E  OF  REPBE8ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30.  1971,  my  own  State  of  Ohio  became 
the  requisite  38th  State  to  ratify  the 
28th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. This  amendment,  as  you  know,  low- 
ered the  minimum  voting  age  from  21 
to  18  In  all  elections. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  a  bill,  ex- 
tending the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
until  1975,  simultaneously  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18.  The  President  signed 
the  law,  but  indicated  his  doubts  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  Congress'  low- 
ering the  voting  age.  The  Supreme 
Court  agreed  on  December  21,  1970,  In 
Oregon  against  Mitchell  when  it  said 
that  Ccmgress  could  lower  the  voting  age 
for  Federal,  but  not  State  or  local,  elec- 
tions. In  response  to  this,  on  March  23, 
1971.  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  223,  the 
proposed  amendment  which  was  subse- 
quently sent  to  the  State  legislatures. 

In  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  the 
amendment's  passage  resulted  in  80.000 
potential  new  voters.  Of  this  number 
«0  pensent  or  48,000  people  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21  reside  in  Cleveland 
proper.  And  between  24.000  and  25,000 
of  the  new  voters  are  black. 

If  the  figures  tor  other  major  cities  of 
the  country  approach  this  estimate,  and 
I  am  sure  they  do,  the  face  of  our  na- 
tional political  scene  could  change  radi- 
cally by  the  next  election.  If  we  can  con- 
vince the  young  people  of  the  dire  need 
for  their  participation  in  the  polltlca] 
process,  the  politics  of  the  1970's  might 
be  very  different  from  those  of  any  pre- 
ceding decade.  It  is  conceivable  that, 
with  a  real  commitment  on  the  part  of 
mllUons  of  new  young  voters,  an  energy 


could  be  injected  into  our  political  sys- 
tem that  has  been  absent  for  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  potentially  il^ 
milUon  new  names  to  be  added  to  the 
voting  rolls.  Our  Job  Is  to  convince  these 
millions  of  yoimg  people  that  voting  is 
worth  the  time  and  trouble  it  takes  to 
cast  a  ballot. 

Part  of  our  task  will  be  to  either  facil- 
itate the  process  of  voting  by  absentee 
ballot  for  young  people  in  college  or  to 
make  It  legal  for  college  students  to  vote 
In  the  towns  and  cities  of  which  they  are 
virtually  residents  for  at  least  4  yean 
while  attoiding  college. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  all  of  our 
districts  could  profit  by  examining  the 
voter  registration  drive  that  preceded  the 
election  for  a  nonvoting  delegate  to  Con- 
gress from  the  District  of  Columbia.  As 
each  of  us  saw  for  ourselves,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Elections  did  a 
magnificent  Job  of  bringing  voter  regis- 
tratlon  to  the  people.  Washington  res- 
idents were  encouraged  to  register  in 
their  supermarkets.  In  department 
stores,  in  the  colleges,  in  their  churches 
on  Sundays,  at  football  games,  in  banks, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  jail.  The 
Blackman's  Development  Center  ran  a 
door-to-door  registration  drive.  In  addi- 
tion, each  police  precinct  was  opened  as 
a  registration  center,  with  policemen 
serving  as  registrars.  Prior  to  its  next 
election,  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Elections  plans  to  use  public  libraries 
as  registration  centers,  and  librarians 
will  be  sworn  in  as  registrars.  This  in- 
tensive campaign  produced  overwhelm- 
ing results  in  the  last  election.  Out  of 
350,000  potential  voters,  75  percent,  or 
260.234  individuals,  registered.  On  elec- 
tion day  33  percent  of  the  tot«a  electorate 
and  45  percent  of  those  registered,  ot 
116.946  persons,  showed  up  at  the  pdls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  can  ease  the  regis- 
tration process,  we  will  have  taken  giant 
steps  toward  bringing  our  young  people 
into  the  political  processes  of  our  coun- 
try. But  even  if  every  single  young  adult 
registered,  we  could  not  force  them  all 
to  the  polls.  The  only  thing  that  will 
bring  young  voters  out  on  election  day 
will  be  each  Individual's  awareness  of  the 
Importance  of  his  participation. 

Our  yoimg  citizens  who  have  Just  been 
given  the  vote  hold  the  seeds  of  change  in 
their  hands.  The  young  people  who  wank 
so  desperately,  an  end  to  the  war  can 
elect  men  and  women  willing  to  cany 
their  mandate  to  Congress.  Young  Vlatk 
Americans  who  wish  to  see  proportionate 
black  representation  in  Congress  and  in 
the  governing  process,  can  accomplish 
this  end  with  the  vote.  And  young  people 
who  share  the  desire  for  a  redirection  ot 
our  Nation's  course  can  be  Instrumental 
in  determining  new  priorities. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  VINCENT  McKENNA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Vincent  McKenna.  the  first 
president  ot  United  Auto  Workers  local 
560  in  the  Bay  Area,  will  be  hcmored 
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later  this  mraith,  August  25.  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement.  I  feel  that  no- 
tice of  Vince's  achievements  should  be 
taken  by  those  of  us  here  in  Congress. 
\nnce  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in 
labor  activities,  serving  as  president  and 
secretary-treasurer  to  the  UAW  Local 
560  for  many  years.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  has  served  on  the  charter  and  the 
planning  commissions  in  San  Jose  and 
has  been  active  in  the  St.  Vincent  De 
Paul  Society.  He  has  worked  through  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Community  Welfare 
Council  in  addition  to  his  activities  In 
religious  and  charitable  organizations. 
The  United  Fund  has  also  benefited 
from  Vince's  dedicated  energy.  While 
there  Is  no  tribute  that  we  can  give 
Vince  that  could  possibly  match  tus 
sense  of  achievement  and  fulfillment,  I 
feel  that  his  way  of  life  is  an  example 
for  all  of  us  to  follow.  Vince  is  living 
proof  that  you  have  the  time  and  energy 
to  do  whatever  is  necessary  and  that  the 
most  rewarding  life  is  the  life  that  is 
dedicated  to  your  fellow  men.  We  would 
have  a  better  world  if  more  of  us  would 
follow  Vincent  McKenna's  example. 


CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 
NOT  TO  BE  RESURRECTED 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  rLOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  19.  President  Nixon  called  a 
permanent  halt  to  further  construction 
of  the  controversial  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  to  prevent  further  damage  to 
Florida's  ecology  and  to  preserve  the 
State's  water  supplies. 

Since  then,  canal  advocates  have  kept 
tossing  up  smoke  screens  in  a  futile  effort 
to  resurrect  the  big  dit<^  by  saying  that 
the  termination  may  be  reversed  or  that 
work  is  continuing. 

Only  last  week  we  were  told,  in  ap- 
proving the  Public  Works  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1972.  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  "has  soundly 
recommended  continued  fimdlng  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal.  A  budgeted 
amount  of  $3,750,000  and  $350,000  avail- 
able from  carryover  funds  will  provide 
$4,150,000 — sic — for  work  on  the  one- 
third  completed  project." 

However,  the  committee's  report  92- 
381  says  quite  clearly: 

The  Committee  recommends  the  budgeted 
amount  of  43,760.000  which  together  with 
•350,000  available  from  carryover  funds,  will 
provide  a  total  of  $4,150,000  (sic)  to  complete 
work  on  four  existing  contracts  and  termi- 
nate work  on  two  other  contracts.  The  Corps 
shall  have  flexibility,  within  the  amount 
budgeted,  to  make  such  adjustments  and 
to  take  such  settlement  actions  as  may  be 
appropriate  in  connection  with  the  project. 

Quite  clearly,  then,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended, and  the  House  approved,  $3,- 
750,000  in  new  funds  and  $350,000  in 
carryover  funds — a  total  of  $4,100,000, 
not  $4,150,000— to  complete  work  on 
existing  contracts  so  that  the  canal  will 
be  left  in  a  safe  condition. 

The  House  did  not  approve  funds  for 
any  "new"  work,  but  rather  to  complete 
work  at  the  following  sites: 
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First.  Inglls  dam  and  spUIway. 

Second.  Bank  protection  work. 

Third.  State  Route  40  bridge. 

Fourth.  Inglis  bypass  channel. 

Fifth.  Restoration  work  in  area  of  two 
terminated  contracts. 

Sixth.  Supervision  and  administration 
appUcable  to  work. 

The  Army  Corp>s  of  Engineers  reported 
that  this  work  Is  being  continued  "solely 
because  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the 
affected  areas  in  a  safe  condition  or  miti- 
gate adverse  oivironmental  effects.  Con- 
tinuation of  these  contracts  does  not 
represent  resumption  of  the  canal  project 
which  was  permanently  halted  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon." 

To  help  put  the  issue  at  rest,  I  also 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  my  fellow 
Congressmen  and  to  clarify  the  record, 
a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director  of 
Civil  Works  for  Atlantic  Divisions,  Col. 
Frederick  F.  Irving: 

JOT.T  80,  1971. 

Hon.   C.  W.  BlU.  YOTTMG, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Um.  Yottng:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
telephone  request  regarding  the  amount  of 
funds  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1972  Appropriation 
Bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  to  be  applied  to 
the  contracts  In  the  process  of  terminating 
work  cm  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

As  you  know,  in  the  orderly  process  of  ter- 
minating work  on  the  project,  four  existing 
contracts  will  be  continued  and  two  con- 
tracts will  be  terminated.  The  amount  of 
$3,750,000  in  the  bill  wUl  be  i4>plled  as 
follows: 

Inglls  Dam  and  Spillway $1. 268. 600 

Bank  Protection  Work 468. 000 

State  Route  40  Bridge 786, 000 

Inglis  By-Pass  Channel  (to  be 
completed  with  available 
funds). 

Restoration  Work  in  Area  of  two 
Terminated  Contracts: 

DunneUon  Railroad  Bridge  Res- 
toration         686,000 

Engineering  and  Design  applica- 
ble to  above  work— —        284,400 

Supervision  and  Administration 
appUoable  to  above  woric 800, 000 

TMal 8,760,000 

Sincerely  yoaxs, 

Fredkbick  F.  iBvnro, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Assistant 
Director  of  CtvU  Works  for  Atlantic 
Divisions. 

Scientific  evidence  continues  to  pour 
hi  upholding  the  wisdom  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision.  People  from  Florida  and 
across  the  Nation  have  hailed  his  action 
in  halting  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal, 
a  project  of  marginal  economic  benefit 
and  of  no  military  value  in  a  day  of 
nuclear  rocketry. 

The  Congress  and  the  Americsm  public 
must  not  be  led  to  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  going  ahead  with  a  proj- 
ect that  would  do  Irreparable  harm  to 
the  natural  resources  of  our  State. 
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proved,  I  believe  it  is  in  order  to  can  for 
close  scrutiny  of  Lockheed's  rdatl(»iship 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  with 
the  various  Federal  agencies  which  deal 
with  Lockheed. 

I  continue  to  be  of  the  (pinion  that 
the  Lockheed  legislation  Is  basically  un- 
fair to  other  Aerospace  firms  and  I  would 
urge  close  supervision  of  the  award  of 
contracts  and  revision  at  contracts  with 
Lockheed  by  various  Government 
agencies. 

The  Government  now  has  a  vested  in- 
terest in  Lockheed  which  is  much  more 
tangible  than  employment  effect  or  gen- 
eral economic  impact.  I,  for  one,  am  fear- 
ful that  the  Federal  Government  may 
try  to  protect  its  vested  interest  by  favor- 
ing Lockheed  in  other  transactions.  To 
my  mind  this  would  compound  an  al- 
ready regrettable  situation. 

In  urging  objective  action  on  the  part 
of  executive  agencies,  I  realize  that  I  am 
subjecting  this  body  to  the  charge  of 
demanding  that  these  agencies  "do  as  we 
say,  not  as  we  do,"  but  some  objectivity 
must  remain  in  the  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  Lockheed. 


BE  FAIR  WITH  LOCKHEED 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVS8 

Tuesday.  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Lockheed  legislation  has  been  ap- 


ENVHtONMENTAL    PROTECTION 
AGENCY  LISTING 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  icicRiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
16,  1971.  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  a  letter  I  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  listing  several  firms  which 
are  represented  on  the  National  Indus- 
trial Pcdlutlon  Control  Council  and 
against  which  pollution  abatement  pro- 
ceedings were  pending. 

I  have  now  received  a  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  listing  the  names 
of  firms  represented  on  the  National  In- 
dustrial Pollution  Control  Council 
against  which  civil  or  criminal  proceed- 
ings are  pending  for  violations  of  the 
1899  Refuse  Act.  I  would  like  to  share 
this  information  with  my  colleagues  and. 
therefore,  I  Insert  the  text  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  letter  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record  : 

DKPARnCKNT  or  JUHTIUB, 

Washington,  D.C.  Juin  IS.  1971. 
Hon.  John  D.  DntoBU,. 

Chairman,  Su}>committee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation.  Bouse  of  Itepre- 
sentatives,  Wtuhington.  D.C. 

X3tAM  CoNGKKssMAN  DiNOxix:  The  Znvlraa- 
mental  Protection  Agency  transmitted  to  tiM 
Department  of  Jiistioe  your  letter  of  June  0. 
1071,  requesting  the  names  of  companies 
preeenUy  siibject  to  poUuUon  abatement 
proceedings  whose  «i^>loyeeB  are  m«mb«n 
of  the  National  Industrial  Pollution  Oontrot 
CoxincU. 

The  following  companies  have  dvll  or 
criminal  proceedings  pending  agalnat  tlMm 
for  vlolaUons  of  the  18M  Refuse  Act,  88  JJAO. 
407. 

ClvU  proceedings  are  pending  against  the 
following: 
,   1.  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  and  Company. 

a.  Weyertiaaaaer  Company. 

3.  AlUed  Chmnloal  Company. 

4.  United  States  Steel  Cocporatkm  (Four 
separate  actlona) . 
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ft.  Republic  StMl  Corporatloa. 

6.  NAtloiMa  8tMl  Oocporatloa. 

7.  Annoo  8tMl  Ootponktioix. 

OrlatliMri  protwrtlngi  un  p«Ddlii(  tgataut 
ttie  f oUowloc  oompftnlM : 
1.  Union  Outild*  Oorporvtlon. 
a.  AtUnUo  aUflUMd  CocporatlctL 

3.  Aahland  Oil  and  Rwflniwg  Oompany. 

4.  OoMral  AuMrtoui  TTmiuporUMon  Com- 
jmaf. 

ft.  OoodTMr  Tire  and  Bal>b«r  OompMiT. 
C  OantUMHtal  Can  Oompany. 

7.  CliryBlar  Oorporatlan. 

8.  X.  I.  OuPont  da  Smaoan  and  OotaptLaj. 

9.  Unttad  SteUa  Bteel  Oorpccmtlon  (Thrae 
■epanta  actions). 

10.  Republic  Steel  Oorpomtlon. 

11.  Inland  Btael  Company. 

Tnidar  tba  OuldaUnaa  for  Utlgatloo  nndor 
tbm  Bafoae  Act  Parmlt  Program.  United 
Stotaa  Attomeya  are  autluxlaad  to  mitliitT 
any  aotlon,  dvU  or  criminal,  referred  to  them 
for  litigation  by  the  Dlitzlet  Engineer  of  the 
Oorpa  of  TfnglTiaen  or  the  Be^ioiua  Bepre- 
aentatlTe  of  the  KnTlronmental  Protection 
Agency.  Since  the  United  Statee  Attomeya 
only  file  monthly  reporta  on  actions  Initiated, 
the  foregoing  list  repreeents  actlona  pending 
asoflfaySl,  1971. 
Sincerely, 

Shibo  Kashiwa, 
Aattatant  Attorney  General. 


MAKING  AlCERICA  BfflTER 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROTHILL 

OF  vnunmA 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  BBPBSSXMTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Auffuat  3,  1971 

Ur.  BROYHILL  of  ^Hrglnia.  Mr. 
Bptaker,  I  should  Uke  to  call  the  atten- 
tloii  of  my  colleagnes  to  a  commendable 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Board  of  Realtors  to  motivate 
young  people  to  think  and  write  about 
their  country.  With  the  conviction  that 
the  greatest  possible  asset  to  our  coun- 
try is  our  youth,  they  fdt  today's  young 
pec^ide  would  have  a  lot  to  say  about  how 
to  make  America  better,  so  tpooaand  a 
contest  in  which  students  enroUed  in  the 
11th  and  12th  grades  in  high  schools  in 
Alexandria,  Arlington,  Palls  Church,  and 
Fairfax  were  invited  to  participate  by 
submitting  writings  entitled.  "Dialogue 
on  Making  America  Better." 

TbB  winners,  based  on  merit  of  their 
ideas,  originality,  and  self-expression 
were:  first  place.  Miss  Debt  Sanders  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  High  School  in  Springfield, 
who  received  a  $1,000  scholarship  and  all- 
expense  paid  trips  to  the  Virginia  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors  State  Convention  and 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  Convention,  where  she  is  to  pre- 
sent her  paper  at  their  Make  America 
Better  breakfasts;  second  place.  Miss 
Judith  Raine  Baroody  of  Annandale  High 
School,  who  received  a  $500  cash  award; 
and  third  place.  Miss  Evelyn  A.  Buck  of 
Oeorge  Washington  mgh  School  in  Alex- 
andria, who  received  a  $300  cash  award. 

As  I  believe  all  our  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  hearing  the  ideas  which 
have  brought  Miss  Sanders  this  high 
honor,  I  insert  her  essay  at  this  point  in 
theRaooBD: 
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Makimo  AMcnr^  Bsiras — MAB-8quAP  xm 

Action 
We  can  Make  Amertoa  Better.  The  youth  of 
our  country,  nurtured  on  the  ideas  of  free- 
dom and  individual  worth,  have  the  ahlUty 
to  work  and  Improve  our  society.  I  propose  a 
two  part  program:  The  first  oooslsts  of  short- 
ening, and  changing  the  emphasis  of,  the 
present  high  school  system.  Its  purpose  would 
be  to  prepare  the  whole  person  for  living  In 
our  sodety.  The  second  phase  Is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Make  America  Better  Squad,  a  two- 
year  program  after  high  school.  It  would  be 
different  from  current  federal  and  local  pro- 
grams and  go  much  further  In  actually  help- 
ing to  improve  the  quaUty  of  American  life. 
Upon  completion  of  school  and  service  with 
MAB,  the  young  adult  would  have  prepared 
hlmstif  in  a  certain  skill,  become  confident 
of  his  purpoee  as  an  individual,  and  receive 
the  inner  sattsfaetlon  that  he  has  htiped  to 
Uaii9  America  Better. 

Bxactly  what  needs  to  be  changed  within 
the  present  educational  system?  Basic  aca- 
demic courses  still  need  to  be  taught,  such  as 
a  general  background  In  American  and  world 
literature  and  history,  as  well  as  the  maths 
and  sciences  with  an  emphasis  on  their  prac- 
tical appUcatloa.  Survey  courses  in  a  variety 
of  fields  should  be  included  to  give  an  aware- 
nees  of  the  many  poaslbUltles  life  has  to  offer. 
Classes  In  human  relaUons.  famUy  planning, 
soolology,  and  psychology,  would  teach  stu- 
dents how  to  get  along  with  others  in  our 
world. 

As  there  would  as  yet  be  no  classes  for 
speclallaaUon.  high  school  could  be  short- 
ened by  one  year.  A  student  would  be  able 
to  reaUy  get  into  life  (when  he  participates 
with  MAB)  before  bis  education  Is  over. 
After  hla  term  with  the  Squad,  he  oould 
either  go  to  coUege  or  begin  a  Job.  The  fact 
that  the  two-year  break  occurs  before  the 
oouege-bound  student  has  begun  academic 
specialisation  would  offset  the  interruption 
of  his  education.  Thoee  unsure  of  what  they 
w«nt  to  do  with  their  Uvea  would  be  given 
the  chance  to  explore  before  having  to  make 
a  final  decision.  Students  who  knoiw  what 
line  of  duty  they  want  to  follow  will  re- 
ceive invaluaUe  training  in  the  Squad.  High 
achool  should  be  changed  from  a  pr^>aratlon 
for  c<dlege  to  a  preparaUon  for  life. 

How  would  the  Make  America  Better  Squad 
operate?  The  high  school  graduate  would 
choose  how  he  wants  to  itMp  from  among 
a  limitless  number  of  poaslbUltles.  He  would 
^>end  the  first  few  months  training  In  this 
skill  and  the  remainder  of  his  two  years  us- 
ing it  to  serve  America.  Possible  services  range 
from  the  military  to  carpentry,  from  clerical 
to  conaervatlon  wort,  from  teacher  or  hoqtttal 
aldee,  to  any  other  area  the  young  person 
might  ^ect. 

In  both  rural  and  iirban  areas,  these  skills 
could  be  put  to  use  In  nelghborbood  centers. 
Local  people  would  go  there  for  Information 
on  new  farming  methods,  better  homemak- 
Ing  procedures,  and  general  advice  on  how 
to  Unprove  their  daily  Uves.  Squad  members 
could  offer  consumer  advice,  employment 
help,  and  operate  cbild-oare  faculties.  Cleri- 
cal help  would  be  needed  for  the  adminis- 
trative part  of  the  center. 

Those  who  want  to  help  with  conservation 
oould  work-in  national  parks  preserving  our 
wildlife  or  restoring  land  that  has  been 
ravaged  by  man  through  strip  mining  and  by 
nature  through  storms  and  erosion.  Our  im- 
proved society  wUl  need  an  improved  coun- 
try in  which  to  expand,  work,  and  live. 

Carpenters,  plimibers,  and  electricians 
could  help  people  rebuUd  their  homes  so 
that  they  become  decent  plaoee  in  which 
to  live.  Along  with  the  other  MAB  Squad 
members,  they  would  not  only  work  for  peo- 
ple but  would  teach  ttie  skUIs  they  know 
Hospitals  and  schoola  sry  that  they  are 
understaffed  MAB  could  supply  volunteers 
to  ease  their  work  loada  and  provide  Individ- 
ual attention  to  patients  and  students. 
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Whatever  interest  a  teenager  might  have 
oould  somehow  be  uaed  for  the  betterment 
of  Amerlra  Journalists  and  public  relation 
people  could  let  everyone  know  about  the 
services  the  MAB  Squad  Is  able  to  render 
them.  Those  Interested  In  politics  oould  re- 
ceive firsthand  knowledge  of  our  govern- 
ment if  a  politician  let  them  assist  him  in 
his  work.  Aspiring  Uwyers  coiUd  work  with 
graduate  lawyers  and  collect  information  on 
the  ways  some  laws  take  tmf  air  advantage  o( 
some  impoverished  people.  The  MAB  Squad 
oould  find  a  use  for  everyone. 

But  whAt  about  the  practical  aspects  of 
MAB?  How  will  It  be  financed  and  where 
wUl  the  Squad  Uve? 

MAB  would  eliminate  and  combine  varlow 
governmental  programs  and  thus  ellmlnats 
a  great  deal  of  money  spent  on  admlnlstr^ 
tlon.  The  government  would  support  this 
practical  education  of  America's  youth  ss  It 
now  suppcvts  schools.  As  the  equad  Is  trained 
and  In  turn  trains  others,  money  qiwnt  on 
welfare  would  greatly  diminish.  The  mili- 
tary would  finance  part  of  MAB,  as  it  would 
be  one  of  the  options.  Industry  would  be 
encouraged  to  lend  Its  support;  it  would  re- 
ceive tax  deductions,  train  possible  future 
employees,  and  Invest  In  a  better  and,  there- 
fore, more  prosperous  America. 

Squad  members  would  have  several  ohotoas 
for  living  accommodations.  They  could  Uve 
In  their  own  homes,  in  dormitories  built 
alongside  the  neighborhood  centers,  ot  In 
barracks  In  the  national  parks.  Some  teen- 
agers might  want  to  Uve  with  the  petals 
they  are  helping.  Exchange  programs  be- 
tween families  who  have  MAB  memben 
could  be  initiated  to  allow  teens  to  live  In 
different  parts  of  our  country. 

MAB  Squad  members  would  receive  ade- 
quate salaries,  perhaps  minimnTw  federal 
wage.  They  would  be  given  their  food  (per- 
hapa  some  government  sxirplus?) ,  housing  In 
some  cases,  and  training  In  a  field  of  tbelr 
choloe.  The  Improvement  of  their  inner 
beings  and  a  better  world  In  ^^ileh  to  live 
wotild  be  fringe  benefita.  They  will  have 
achieved  dignity  as  Individuals  and  confi- 
dence In  their  ability  to  accomplish  a  worth- 
while purpoee:  hold  a  Job,  attend  college, 
head  a  family,  and  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  oiur  country.  And  America  wlD 
be  better. 
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CIVIL  DEFENSE  QAP?  PERSPEC- 
TIVES ON  SOVIET  DEVELOP- 
MENT—PART 1 


LB8T  WE  POROET 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OW  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  is 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out  of  si^t, 
out  of  mind"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to 
our  attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today 
more  than  1,550  American  servicemen 
are  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  these  men  haven't  forgotten, 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  In 
Congress  and  our  countnrmen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that  all 
men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one  of 
our  number  is  enslaved.  I  insert  the  name 
of  one  of  the  missing: 

CWO  Dennis  K.  Eads,  VS.  Army,  662-6S- 
06SS,  Propbetstown,  HI.  Married.  The  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Eads.  1968  graduate  of 
Canton  Community  College,  Canton.  Dl.  Of- 
ficlaUy  Usted  as  missing  April  23.  1970.  As  of 
today.  CWO  Bads  has  been  missing  in  action 
In  Southeast  Asia  for  407  days. 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CAUFOKNU 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  address  the  House  on  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  of  great  concern 
to  me  for  a  considerable  time  both  as  an 
individual  citizen  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Defense.  While  a  storm  of  dispute 
continues  to  rage  around  the  funding 
and  deployment  of  MIRV  and  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system,  there  can  be 
little  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting our  country  through  an  effective 
and  humane  civil  defense  program. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  great  nations 
in  the  past  to  neglect  their  own  self-de- 
fense and  to  fall  victim  to  the  rising  am- 
bitions of  other  nations.  I  fear  that  we 
may  be  faced  with  a  similar  situation 
today.  I  would  like  to  illustrate  this  point 
by  drawing  from  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January-February  issue  of 
Survive  magazine — volume  4,  No.  1, 1971. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Thousand-Year 
Night"  written  by  John  C.  Leary. 

I  include  this  essay  as  a  portion  of  my 
remarks: 

Trx   Tbousaitd-Teak   Niobt 

Prior  to  the  Punic  Wars,  ancient  Carthage, 
which  also  had  luxury  standards  of  living, 
faUed  to  provide  an  adequate  defense  against 
Some,  and  did  not  s\irvlv«. 

Carthage  was  an  aflluent  society  which 
persistently  deluded  itself  about  Roman  In- 
tentions or  gloesed  over  Rome's  capabllltlee. 
Carthage  grew  bored  with  the  cold  war  of 
its  own  era;  It  became  impatient  with  its 
raucous  alllee;  It  faUed  to  sustain  Its  great 
general,  Hannibal,  who  perceived  the  threat 
clearly. 

Across  the  Mediterranean,  an  old  Roman 
senator  ended  aU  of  his  speeches  with  the 
words  "Carthago  delenda  est,"  which  trans- 
lates as  "We  wlU  bury  you." 

The  Carthaginians,  however,  preoccupied 
with  buslness-and-pleas\ire-as-itsual,  refused 
to  beUeve  that  Senator  Cato  really  meant 
what  he  said. 

And  so  their  clvUlaatlon  was  swept  Into 
the  dustbin  of  history. 

Rome,  in  her  turn,  arrogant  In  her  q>len- 
dor,  entertained  with  bread-and-olrouaee,  did 
not  survive  the  chaUeiige  of  the  Vandals 
and  Visigoths. 

Neither  Roman  law  nor  Roman  architec- 
ture held  back  the  barfoarlAn  horde.  Nor  did 
Rome's  gross  national  product  protect  her. 
The  Vandals  had  no  gross  national  product 
whatsoever.  They  had  weapons.  wlU  power, 
leadership  and  what,  to  the  Roman  dvlllaa- 
tlon,  must  have  seemed  an  "Irrational"  lust 
for  oonquest. 

Is  Roman  history  irrelevant  to  the  space 
age? 

We  will  soon  be  celebrating  the  300th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  the  American  ex- 
periment with  liberty  and  (q>portunlty. 

IiO(*lng  backward  in  the  context  of  na- 
tional defense  we  may  conclude  that  Amer- 
ica, alone  of  the  great  powers,  has  been 
Incredibly  fortunate  in  its  geogn4>hy. 

And  that  fortune  has  created  a  dangerous 
lUuslon — the  notion  that  war  Is  an  abnor- 
mal phenomenon. 

Throughout  moat  of  our  history,  except  for 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  been 
Isolated  from  the  direct  shock  of  war  by  our 
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great  ocean  moats  and  the  shield  of  the 
British  Empire. 

So  protected,  we  have  devoted  most  of  our 
energlee  to  the  t^unlng  of  a  continent  and 
the  Improvement  of  our  Internal  economy. 

So  protected,  we  have  regarded  peace  as 
the  "norm"  and  war  as  "unnatural."  We  have 
known  no  tragedy  on  our  own  soU  since  the 
dvll  war.  Even  World  Wars  I  and  II  were 
"limited"  wars,  from  the  American  view- 
point, since  our  factories  and  homes  enjoyed 
sanctuary  frcmi  enemy  attack. 

Now  America,  the  first  classlees  dsmocracy 
to  ahoulder  responslbUlty  for  world  sUbUlty, 
stands  cheek-to-jowl  with  the  greet  power* 
of  the  vast  Eurasian  land  mass.  Unfortunat* 
ly,  abstract  Idealism  finds  echoes  today  Ir 
the  voices  of  thoee  who  cannot  discern  ths 
differences  between  the  power  grabs  of  the 
communist  grants  and  the  reactive  foreign 
poUcy  of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of 
communist  victims.  Most  American  civlUans 
stUl  prefer  to  Ignore  the  unpleasant  realities 
of  defense.  In  our  coUeotlve  subconscious, 
we  have  agreed  that  we  "alnt's  gtmna  war 
no  more." 


A  nation  that  faoea,  as  we  do  now,  the 
posslbUlty  of  nuclear  war,  must  look  beyond 
the  immediate  dislocation  to  the  very  con- 
tinuation of  Its  governmental  system.  Thus, 
we  must  not  merely  prepare  for  the  survival 
of  Individuals  but  also  the  survlyal  of  o\u 
democratic  S3rstem. 

To  insure  thaA,  the  pre-war  government 
has  an  obligation  of  hlgheet  priority  to  be 
certain  that  everything  is  done  to  preserve 
the  post-war  peculation's  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  obvious  that,  in  the  case  of 
nuclear  war,  ccmfldence  would  be  shaken 
to  the  point  of  anarchy  if  no  or  Inadequate 
provision  bad  been  made  for  clvUlan  defense. 

The  harm  which  any  weapon  can  cause  can 
be  diminished  by  suitable  protective  meas- 
ures. This  applies  to  nuclear  we^wns.  The 
questions  to  which  we  seek  answers  are, 
therefore,  not  whether  protection  against 
nuclear  weapons  Is  possible,  but  how  such 
protection  can  be  established,  and  how 
effective  the  protection  can  be.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  social  scientist,  our  Inquiry  Is 
directed  toward  the  costs  and  rewards  of 
civil  defense. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  a  case 
for  mln1ml?ilng  our  defenses  against  nuclear 
attack,  because  opposition  to  nuclear  de- 
fense has  been  powerful  In  three  adminis- 
trations. Despite  the  fact  that  he  has  identi- 
fled  himself  as  a  proponent  of  both  fallout 
protection  through  dvU  defense  and  the 
thin  ABM  system,  Ex-Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  Is  the  main  architect  and  advo- 
cate of  the  argxmient  against  nuclear  de- 
fense. It  Is  officially  called  the  doctrine  of 
"assiu-ed  deetructlon."  Others  caU  It  the 
"balance  of  terror."  It  might  alao  be  caUed 
the  "doctrine  of  assured  VTilnerabUity."  The 
theory  says  that  peace  between  the  two 
great  nuclear  powers  is  best  kept  by  assuring 
the  c^adty  of  each  to  destroy  the  other. 

The  question  remains  as  to  why  this  na- 
tion, unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  finds  clvU 
defense — protection  of  peofM  at  home  and 
at  work — a  controversial  and  unappetizing 
undMtaking. 

OlvU  defense  Is  a  basic  factor  in  the  deter- 
rence equation.  That  is,  a  potential  enemy 
Is  i4>t  to  refrain  from  attacking  us  If  he 
knows  that  we  can  absorb  the  blow  by  shel- 
tering the  population. 

Further,  a  nation  that  offers  Its  people 
physical  means  of  protection  can  stand  up 
more  resolutely  to  "nuclear  blackmaU"  and 
other  threatening  maneuvers  in  the  inter- 
national area. 

Either  we  create  for  ourselves,  by  serious 
study  and  forceful  speaklng-out.  a  healthy 
climate  of  opinion  which  supports  a  bi-par- 
tisan civU  defense  effort  and  an  ABM  policy, 
or  the  tidea  of  political  warfare  wash  away 
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jur  civilization.  Indeed,  if  America  should 
ever  be  pushed  into  a  comer  by  Soviet  power 
and  propaganda.  Isolated  from  her  aUles, 
divided  against  herself,  the  epitaph  on  her 
tombstone  might  weU  read : 

"Here  Ues  the  only  clvUization  which 
perished  at  the  peak  of  its  power,  with  Its 
power  unused. 

"Here  lies  a  decent  people  who  wanted 
love,  not  Empire,  and  got  neither;  who  tried 
to  trade  power  for  popularity  and  lost  both. 

"Here  lies  a  nation  of  advertisers  who  knew 
how  to  change  constuner  tastes  In  cigarettes, 
but  were  themselves  manipulated  on  aU  the 
Issues  that  really  mattered  to  their  salvation 
and  survival. 

"Here  died  a  sort  of  Lancelot  in  the  court 
of  naUons  who,  granUng  aU  his  grievous 
flaws,  was  still  somehow  the  noblest  knight 
of  aU;  except  this  Lancelot,  crippled  with  an 
undeserved  guilt  complex,  let  his  weapons 
and  Ideals  faU  unused,  and  so  condemned  all 
mankind  to  'the  thousand-year  night.' " 

It  was  on  October  4,  1957,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  first  made  us  aware  of  its 
progress  in  the  field  of  space  exploration 
with  the  successful  launching  of  sput- 
nik. More  recently,  a  less  spectacular  but 
nonetheless  significant  advance  has  been 
made  by  the  Soviets  in  the  area  of  civil 
defense.  It  is  my  Intent  to  bring  to  your 
attention  today  some  of  the  aspects  of 
the  Soviet  civil  defense  program  and  to 
discuss  what  possibly  may  be  a  civU  de- 
fense gap  in  the  United  States.  First,  let 
me  note  my  source. 

The  "Soviet  Civil  Defense  Handbook" 
was  made  available  to  me  by  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  which  trans- 
lated the  original  Russian  text  into 
English.  It  is  their  c^jlnion.  after  re- 
searchhig  this  subject,  that  too  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  Russian 
civil  defense  program.  They  potait  out 
that  in  time  of  crisis  the  Russians  could 
implement  their  city  evacuatlan  plans 
and  thereby  greatly  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  our  deterrent.  I  would  like  to 
highlight  several  important  aspects  of  the 
r^wrt. 

In  the  past,  the  united  States  has  often 
been  surprised  at  the  technological 
achievements  of  other  countries.  As  I 
noted  before,  the  unexpected  launching 
of  the  sputnik  in  the  late  1950's  resulted 
in  a  great  uproar  of  piAlidty  and  sensa- 
tion in  this  country.  Unlike  sputnik,  the 
developing  Soviet  civil  defense  program 
has  failed  to  arouse  the  imaginatioQ  and 
concern  of  Americans.  Tills  is  unfortu- 
nate. Multilateral  disarmament  is  the 
desirable  objective  but  until  such  a  goal 
is  reached,  let  us  look  to  the  safety  of 
Americans  in  the  urban,  suburljan.  ^pd 
rural  areas. 

We  have  much  to  learn  frtHn  this  re- 
port. It  will  help  us  to  place  dvll  defense 
in  its  proper  perspective  by  understand- 
ing the  Soviet  attitude  toward  defense 
and  by  facing  up  to  our  responsibilities 
in  this  area,  m  essence,  this  handbook 
presents  the  Soviets'  point  of  view  on 
civil  defense,  the  reasons  behind  their 
extensive  preparations  and  their  means 
and  methods  of  Implementing  these 
goals.  This  handbook  can  be  looked  upon 
as  a  reliable  account  as,  according  to 
those  who  prepared  the  translation,  it 
has  the  high  endorsement  of  Soviet  au- 
thorities. I  would  like  to  note  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Soviet  dvll  defense  system  to 
plaee  the  handbook  in  perspective.  It 
follows: 
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tkniMi  CirxL  Dwuin  Srsmc 
Pint,  the  SoTleto  b»Te  coxislstenUy  put 
th«lr  dTU  defeoM  effort  within  the  fnune- 
vork  of  the  ttinat  of  Impertal  ■ggieaalon. 
Thla  remains  true  today,  the  threat  fron 
Oommunlst  China  and  oocaaloaal  aUuaions  to 
It  notwithstanding.  (See  mtroducUon.  p.  2. 
and  Chapter  1,  pp.  4-6.) 

Second,  the  civil  defense  program  occupies 
an  Important  position  In  the  overall  defense 
of  the  coxintry.  V.  I.  Chuykov,  Chief  of  Soviet 
Civil  DefenM  and  a  marshal  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  admitted,  "Civil  defense  alone 
la  not  capable  of  assuring  the  protection 
of  the  population  and  material  resources.** 
Such  protection,  he  goes  on  to  say,  can  he 
achieved  only  throu^  the  Joint  efforts  of 
civil  defense  and  the  armed  forces.  But.  he 
adds,  neither  Is  success  In  these  areas  pos< 
slble  without  dvll  defense;  In  the  event  of 
nuclear  attack,  civil  defense  Is  vital  to  the 
"achievement  of  victory." 

Third,  It  Is  important  to  remember  that 
when  Marshal  Chuykov  and  other  Soviets 
speak  of  the  Importance  of  civil  defense,  they 
do  so  from  experience.  There  are  many  Rus- 
sians living  today  who  vividly  remember 
enemy  attack  on  their  homeland  diiring 
World  War  n.  They  have  seen  Red  Square 
on  fire  and  the  Kremlin  ablaze;  they  have 
participated  In  the  evacuation  of  ovw  10,- 
000.000  people  and  over  1300  basic  Industries 
from  vulnerable  areas  to  the  Interior. 

Fourth,  Soviet  Civil  Defense  was  given  an 
authoritative  boost  at  the  Twenty-Third 
Congress,  when  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Commtinlst  Party  called  for  strengthen- 
ing civil  defense  in  19M  and  when  the  Soviet 
government  strengthened  this  mandate  by 
passing  the  Law  on  Universal  Military  Duty  In 
19«7.  Article  17  of  this  law  calls  for  compul- 
sory civil  defense  training  in  the  grade 
schools,  high  schools,  and  technical  schools 
tbroTighout  the  Soviet  Union.  Implementa- 
tion of  the  new  law  has  taken  place  to  the 
extent  that  today,  by  the  time  a  Soviet  school 
child  completes  the  tenth  grade,  he  has  re- 
ceived a  total  of  115  hours  of  dvll  defense 
InstrucMom.  "nie  publication  of  this  1909 
handbook  Is  a  result  of  the  continuing  Par- 
ty- and  govMnment-backed  emphasis  on  dvll 
defense. 

Plfth,  the  entire  Soviet  civil  defense  pro- 
gram derives  from  the  Soviet  concept  of  mod- 
em warfare.  Chapter  1  of  thU  handbook  ex- 
plicitly descrllMe  World  War  tn:  "If  the  Im- 
perialists were  successful  In  unleashing  war. 
It  would  be  an  armed  struggle  among  coun- 
tries of  two  opposite  world  systems — capital- 
ist and  socialist.  .  .  .  Thus,  It  follows  that 
(such  a  war]  would  be  waged  with  the  wide- 
spread use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and.  above  all,  nudear  weapons.  Such  a  war 
would  enoompass  an  enormous  area  and  In- 
v(4ve  whole  continents.  Not  only  troops,  but 
also  centers  of  vital  Industry,  transport,  en- 
ergy production,  and  communications  would 
be  subject  to  devastating  attack.  .  .  .  Dis- 
tinctions betw«en  front  and  rear  would  dis- 
appear** (p.  6) . 

Cities  would  be  targeted :  "...  one  nuclear 
explosion  Is  suffldent  to  destroy  a  large  city 
with  a  population  of  mUllons  and  to  contami- 
nate an  enormous  area  with  radioactive  ma- 
terials."  And  "in  agrlcultviral  regions  people, 
animals,  and  plants  would  be  affected  by  fall- 
out, and  food  products,  fodder,  water  sources. 
and  other  assets  would  be  contaminated' 
(P.«). 

Many  administrative.  Industrial,  political, 
and  mllKary  centers,  ports,  airfields,  mining 
enterprtaes.  and  other  important  installations 
eotild  be  subjected  to  nudear  and  chemical 
attack,  and  the  surrounding  territories  con- 
taminated with  radioactive  fallout,  poisonous 
chemicals,  and  bacteriological  agents"  (p.  9) . 
It  Is  ftom  this  view  of  war  that  the  ration- 
ale of  the  Soviet  dvll  defense  effort  proceeds: 
If  dtlss  would  be  targeted,  remove  the  bulk 
of  the  urban  population  Into  the  country, 
providing  those  who  would  remain  behind 
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with  blast  Shelters;  Jf  contamination  from 
fallout,  poisonous  chemicals,  and  bacterial 
agents  would  constitute  the  main  danger  to 
people,  animals,  plants,  food,  water  supplies, 
and  fodder  in  the  country,  concentrate  on 
providing  protection  (such  as  fallout  shd- 
ters)  from  such  contamination  In  rural  areas. 
Moreover,  confidence  Is  expressed  that  dvll 
defenss  will  succeed.  As  Marshal  Chuykov  has 
pointed  out,  "Although  the  weapons  we  have 
examined  are  called  mass  weapons,  with  the 
knowledge  and  skillful  vae  of  modem  defense 
measures,  they  will  not  injure  masses,  but 
only  those  who  neglect  the  study,  mastery, 
and  use  of  these  measures"  (pp.  lll-IV.  Civil 
Defenae) . 

Prom  this  statement  several  things 
should  be  clear.  First,  we  In  the  United 
States  have  been  fortunate  enough  in  the 
past  to  never  see  enemy  attack  upon  our 
homeland — a  situation  that  many  Rus- 
sians once  had  to  face.  It  would  be  truly 
unfortunate  If  we  could  not  learn  from 
the  bitter  experiences  of  others.  I  would 
also  like  to  emphasize  the  position  of 
Marshal  Chuykov : 

Only  those  who  neglect  the  study,  mastery, 
and  use  of  these  measiires  .  .  .  wUl  face  the 
possibility  of  Injured  masses  (p.  V). 

They  believe  in  their  program.  They 
believe  in  their  ability  through  mass 
evacuation  and  dispersement  to  protect 
their  citizens  in  case  of  nuclear  attack 
Do  we  have  the  same  faith  in  our  pro- 
grams? And,  at  the  same  time,  what  Is 
the  effect  of  such  a  civil  defense  program 
by  the  Russians  on  the  effectiveness  of 
our  deterrent? 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  consider 
these  questions  both  in  light  of  what  I 
have  said  today  and  what  previous  expe- 
rience suggests  to  them.  In  the  following 
days  I  will  place  parts  of  the  "Soviet 
Civil  Defense  Handbook"  in  the  Congres- 
sional RxcoRS.  I  do  this,  not  to  advocate 
any  particular  position  but  to  stimulate 
thought  in  an  area  which  of  late  has  been 
sadly  neglected  both  in  terms  of  funding 
and  planning.  I  hope  that  others  will  re- 
view these  excerpts  and  form  their  own 
conclusions  regarding  Soviet  capabilities. 
The  entire  report,  which  exceeds  300 
pages  in  length,  can  be  made  available 
upon  request  by  my  office. 
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HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  cotnncncuT 
m  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  proven  increasingly  responsive  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  the  fiscal  plight  of 
medical  and  other  health  professions. 

The  subcommittees,  led  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Roosrs)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood),  have  worked  hard  to  fashion 
equitable  programs  and  appropriations 
to  assure  the  staUIlty  and  further  prog- 
ress of  medical  schoola. 

Another  leader  in  this  movement,  out- 
side the  Congress,  has  been  Dr.  John  A. 
D.  CocHier,  president  of  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges.  A  dis- 
tinguished medical  educator  and  effec- 
tive spokesman  for  the  medical  schools, 
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Dr.  Cooper  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  problems  and  the  future 
promise  of  medical  schools  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress. 

A  recent  interview  of  Dr.  Cooper  Il- 
lustrates his  continuing  concern  with  the 
ability  of  medical  schools  to  carry  out  a 
balanced  program  of  research  and  train- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  to  play  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  evolution  of  health  care 
delivery  systems. 

The  interview  follows: 

[PTom  the  Biomedical  News,  July  1971] 

SuaviVAL  TXMa  to  Peiucbal  Am 

(By  Jean  Wilson) 

A  massive  transfusion  of  Pederal  funds 
now,  and  continuing  Into  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Is  the  only  way  medical  schocds  In  this 
country  can  continue  to  survive. 

This  Is  the  thinking  of  Dr.  John  A.  D. 
Cooper,  president  of  the  Association  at 
American  Medical  Colleges. 

"We  now  have  61  schools  that  are  in  finan- 
cial distress,  and  29  of  those  schools  are  m 
severe  distress  ...,'*  Dr.  Cooper  told  sio- 
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"Thirty-two  of  the  schools  are  In  lesser, 
but  nevertheless  serious  distress."  he  com- 
tlnued,  "and  we  have  102  schooU.  So  you  can 
see  that  more  than  60  percent  are  in  trouble." 

"It  does  no  good,"  he  continued,  "to  have 
new  schools  open,  and  then  have  established 
schools  dose  because  they  dont  have  money, 
■nils  has  already  happened  In  dentistry. 

"We've  already  had  some  private  schools 
convert  to  state  schools  because  they  co\ildn't 
make  It  financially.  The  question  is:  How 
many  more  schools  can  the  states  take  on 
when  they  are  hard-pressed  for  adequate 
funds  for  all  the  problems  that  confront  a 
state— lurban  housing,  drug  problems,  ghetto 
problems,  etc.?'* 

Another  financial  problem  faced  by  the 
schools  Is  a  billion  dollar  backlog  of  construc- 
tion needs  which  Dr.  Cooper  said  Is  "growing 
at  the  rate  of  l.S  percent  a  month  because 
of  inflation." 

BUla  now  pending  In  Congress,  he  Indi- 
cated, do  not  contain  enough  In  appropria- 
tions to  permit  this  backlog  to  be  reduced. 
However,  he  hopes  that  legislation  would 
be  approved  In  such  a  way  that  not  all  funds 
would  have  to  be  appropriated  for  a  partic- 
ular project  at  one  time.  This,  he  said,  would 
permit  more  starts  to  occur  with  subsequent 
construction  proceeding  adequately  "with 
any  reasonable  level  of  appropriations.** 

If  the  Pedenl  Government  provides 
enough  help  with  construction  and  in  capita- 
tion support.  Dr.  Cooper  continued,  then  the 
medical  schools  In  this  cotintry  should  be 
able  to  achieve  at  least  a  60  percent  Increass 
In  entering  class  size  by  1978. 

"Whether  we  achieve  our  goals  or  not  Is 
going  to  depend  on  whether  we  get  adequate 
financial  support  for  the  operating  budgets 
of  the  medical  schools,"  he  stressed.  "Con- 
struction Is  also  an  Important  part  of  hdplng 
us  achieve  these  goals." 

BirOGIT  STTIC  XNADXqUATX 

At  this  time,  however.  Dr.  Cooper  sees  the 
President's  budget  for  health  manpower  as- 
sistance as  being  drastically  shwt  of  the 
needs.  He  calls  the  health  manpower  supply 
"the  single  most  critical  defidt  facing  the 
nation  on  the  eve  of  new  national  health  In 
Insurance  schemes  for  removing  financial 
barriers  to  health  services." 

The  amount  In  the  President's  budget  Is 
$640,801,000  for  programs  of  Institutional 
support,  construction  and  student  assistance 
for  medical  and  other  health  training  schools. 

RXSLTH    ICANPOWm    GAP 

In  contrast,  a  Coalition  for  Health  Pund- 
Ing  made  up  of  the  AAMC  and  18  other  major 
health  organizations,  estimates  the  real  need 
at  •1,546,000,000,  or  a  little  over  a  bUllon  dol- 
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lars  more.  "This  Is  the  measure  of  our  health 
manpower  gap,"  said  Dr.  (hooper,  who  Is 
dialrman  of  the  Coalition's  steering  commit- 
tee. 

Medical  schools  are  In  financial  hot  water, 
he  said,  becaxise  costs  of  educating  medical 
students  have  now  risen  to  about  $20,000  a 
year  per  student.  Most  have  now  iised  up 
their  endowments  and  other  resources  and 
have  nothing  left. 

aXSBAICB    GRANTS    NOT    BOLUTION 

While  Dr.  Cooper  said  he  believed  the  Ped- 
eral Government  must  greatly  Increase  Its 
support  of  medical  education,  he  does  not 
|Mnfc  that  It  should  support  it  by  giving  re- 
search grants  to  professors  on  medical  school 
staffs.  We  do  not  feel  It  prudent  to  trade  the 
education  of  physicians  for  biomedical  re- 
search," he  said.  "We  need  both,  and  the 
trade-off  woxild  be  a  very  short-sighted  solu- 
tion to  some  of  the  many  problems  of  bio- 
medical research  support." 

Only  about  $2.5  bUllon  of  the  national  $70 
billion  health  budget  Is  spent  for  such  re- 
search, he  said,  "which  Is  at  a  level  bdow 
that  we  think  Is  wise  to  advance  knowledge." 

CANCXX    PSOGKAM 

The  proposed  expenditure  of  $100  million 
In  the  field  of  cancer  research  Is  good,  he 
stated,  but  shoiUd  not  be  Isolated  from  the 
rest  of  biomedical  research. 

Dr.  Cooper  also  warned  that  "an  unfortu- 
nate misconception  apparently  Is  developing 
that  the  mere  injection  of  additional  Ped- 
eral cancer  research  fimds  will  produce  some- 
how an  Instant  cure  for  cancer.  We  are 
conoemed  that  the  frustration  of  public  ex- 
pectations .  .  .  may  generate  a  backlash  that 
will  seriously  harm  our  entire  research  effort. 
We  must  not  deceive  (the  public]  by  over- 
promising  quick  or  spectacular  results." 

VAUXD    rACXn.TT    NXKDS 

Dr.  Cooper  said  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing need  on  medical  school  faculties  for 
both  the  basic  research  sdentlst  and  the 
physician  interested  in  the  more  dlnlcal  side 
of  medicine.  He  expects  a  "much  broader 
spread  of  attributes  In  medical  school  facul- 
ties" In  the  future. 

Studamts.  he  added,  are  beoc«nlng  more 
Interested  In  the  "jvlmary  care"  fidds  of 
medicine.  But  he  stressed  that  the  need  for 
spedallsts  contmues  unabated.  "Have  you 
ever  tried  to  get  an  appointment  with  an 
opthaIm<doglst7" 

CLASS  MAKX-UP  CHANCES 

He  also  sees  a  change  In  the  make-up  of 
medical  school  classes,  as  well  as  the  size, 
with  an  Increasing  number  of  racial  minor- 
ities and  women  represented. 

Howard  Manly,  who  is  assistant  director 
of  the  Division  of  Students  and  project  Di- 
rector for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
grant,  predicted  that  1,200  blacks  would 
enter  medical  school  this  September.  This 
compares  with  697  In  1970,  440  In  1969  and 
266  in  1968,  the  year  the  first  "push"  was  on 
to  get  more  blacks  into  medical  school. 

Mr.  Manly  said  that  "unfortunately"  he 
had  no  figures  on  the  drop-out  rate  of  this 
group,  although  he  expected  to  know  the 
attrition  rate  of  the  1968  class  next  year. 
He  admitted  that  there  were  some  problems 
in  that  blacks  often  attended  inferior  second- 
ary schools  and  coUeges  where  "rote"  was 
stressed  over  concepts. 

However,  he  and  Dr.  Cooper  both  men- 
tioned that  the  new  styles  of  "fiexlble"  school- 
ing m  many  medical  colleges  helped  solve 
this  situation  by  starting  each  student 
"where  he  Is,"  and  by  providing  tutorial  help 
to  minority  students  when  needed. 

A  move  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  medical 
education  already  Is  underway.  In  26  medical 
schools,  some  part  of  the  dass  can  now  ac- 
celerate and  finish  In  less  than  the  tradi- 
tional four  years. 

Nine  colleges  now  offer  a  combined  six- 
year  pre-med  and  medical  education  course. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

They  are  Albany,  Boston  U.,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Jeffwson,  Missouri.  Kansas  State,  North- 
western, Massachusetts  Stato,  and  Oregon. 

NO  PANACEA 

WhUe  Dr.  Co(^>er  says  that  these  measures 
to  quickly  Increase  the  supply  of  physicians 
are  lny>ortant,  they  wUl  not  prove  a  panacea 
for  the  health  manpower  shortage. 

"The  most  critical  need,"  he  said,  "Is  to  re- 
vamp and  restyle  the  health  care  delivery 
system  to  make  more  use  of  the  health  pro- 
fessionals. In  which  you  assign  responsibility 
in  keeping  with  their  training." 

"The  final  health  care  system  has  not  been 
developed,"  he  asserted,  "but  It  will  involve 
a  health  care  team,"  Indudlng  many  othen 
besides  physldans. 


NEW  DIRECnONS  AT  THE  BUREAU 
OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS? 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OP  MINIfESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  profiles 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  appeared 
in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  the 
Washington  Post  this  past  weekend.  Both 
papers  focused  on  the  efforts  of  young 
Bureau  activists  to  stir  their  187-year-old 
agency  out  of  its  traditional  lethargy. 

I  am  including  the  two  articles  at  this 

point  in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 

Aug.  1.  19711 

Job  Shipts  Annoy  Indian  AnmNisntAToas 

(By  prank  Wright) 

Washington,  D.C. — ^The  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  clamping  down  on  the  small  band  of 
aggressive  young  reformera  it  recruited  with 
great  fanfare  last  year  to  revitalize  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA) . 

The  reformers,  most  of  them  Indian  them- 
selves, are  in  tiurmoll. 

Ten  days  ago  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogera  C.  B.  Morton  started  the  controversy 
by  announcing  the  creation  of  the  post  of 
deputy  commissions  at  the  BIA;  Installing 
in  it  a  veteran  of  previous  BIA  regimes,  John 
Crow,  and  telling  him  to  take  over  intomal 
operations  with  a  grant  of  power  equal  to 
that  of  the  commissioner.  Louis  Bruoe. 

In  his  first  we^  on  the  Job  last  week. 
Crow: 

Effectively  downgraded  two  of  the  moat 
outspoken  reformers,  both  of  them  Tnfllanw 
from  the  Upper  Midwest. 

One  is  Ernie  Stovens,  39,  an  Oneida  from 
Wisconsin,  who  had  been  serving  as  acting 
associate  commissioner  for  education  and 
programs.  The  Job,  which  had  ranked  second 
only  to  the  conunisdoner's,  was  eliminated. 
Stevens  rewted  to  his  permanent  post  as 
director  of  community  services,  where  he 
oversees  housing,  welfare  and  other  sodal 
aid  programs — and  reports  now  to  Crow 
rather  than  to  Bruce. 

The  other  Upper  Mldwestemer  Is  Leon 
Cook,  32.  a  Red  Lake  Chippewa  from  Ifinne- 
Bota,  who  had  been  serving  as  acting  direc- 
tor of  economic  devdopment  and  had  been 
running  that  program.  He  has  been  replaced 
by  William  Preexnan,  who  has  carried  the 
title  of  economic  development  director  but 
who  was  on  spedal  assignment  as  an  assist- 
ant to  the  commladoner.  Cook  reverted  to 
his  permanent  post  as  d^uty  director  of  eco- 
nomic development — where  he  now  reports 
to  Fteeman. 

Took  control  of  the  bureau's  most  Im- 
portant efforts  by  ordering  that  all  funds  for 
Indian  tribes  and  other  Indian  groups,  all 
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directives  to  BIA  field  offices,  all  press  re- 
leases, all  correspondence  with  "policy  Im- 
plications" and  all  high-level  personnel  ac- 
tions be  cleared  through  the  office  of  the 
deputy  commissioner. 

Crow  and  Interior  Department  ofllclals  said 
in  interviews  last  week  that  the  changes 
were  designed  to  retain  the  innovatlveness 
of  the  16  or  so  newcomers  brought  in  last 
year  In  the  uppw  echelons,  tighten  up  on 
somewhat  dlpshod  administrative  practices 
that  were  largely  the  result  of  inexperience 
and  overeagemess  and.  In  the  long  run,  bet- 
ter enable  the  bureau  to  carry  out  President 
Nixon's  policy  of  giving  Indians  a  greater 
role  in  determining  their  own  destiny. 

Many  of  the  reformers  don't  see  it  quite 
that  way.  Expressing  perhaps  at  least  in  part 
the  red  man's  historical  suspicion  of  the 
white  man  who  has  done  him  In  so  often, 
they  charged  that  the  appointment  of  Crow 
was  a  step  back  toward  the  old  day  of  "ad- 
ministrative paralysis"  when  they  say,  the 
bureau  often  seemed  to  care  little  about  the 
Indian  and  did  less. 

Crow's  selection  stems  from  a  management 
study  of  the  BIA  ordered  by  Morton  early  this 
year,  shortly  after  he  succeeded  Walter 
HlckeL 

The  30-day  study  was  conducted  by  a  five- 
man  team  of  federal  officials  headed  by  Ed- 
ward Preston,  assistant  commissioner  for  ad- 
ministration at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
One  of  Its  major  recommendations  was 
appointment  of  a  deputy  commissioner  to  tls 
together  administrative  strings  at  the  BIA. 
Apparently  no  one,  Induding  the  reformers, 
objected  to  the  Idea. 

Initially,  all  hands  agreed  that  the  best 
man  for  the  Job  was  Preston,  who  hikd  headed 
the  study.  He  reportedly  was  Interested  but 
never  made  It.  According  to  one  story,  he 
has  Democratic  connections  that  made  him 
unacceptable  to  Bfr.  Nixon's  Republican  col- 
leagues at  the  Whlto  House. 

Bruce,  according  to  several  sources,  then 
expressed  a  preference  for  WllUam  Schllck, 
BIA  agency  superintendent  at  Yakima. 
Wash.  Schllck  is  regarded  in  Washington  u 
a  neutral  In  the  infighting  between  re- 
formera and  old-line  BIA  peraoimtf  wbo 
want  to  retain  much  of  their  old  power  over 
Indian  programs  rather  than  turn  it  over  to 
the  Indians. 

But  Harrison  Loesch,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  land  management,  and 
the  man  who  oversees  the  BIA,  wanted 
Crow. 

Loesch  being  Bruoe's  superior.  Crow  got 
the  Job. 

Crow,  69,  Is  a  one-quarter  Oklahoma  Cher- 
okee who  has  a  long  history  of  prior  service 
In  the  BIA,  Including  duty  as  superintend- 
ent of  a  nimiber  of  reservations  and  as  dep- 
uty commissioner  and  acting  commlsdoner 
during  the  early  and  mid  1960s. 

Since  1966  he  had  been  associate  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  In- 
terior. 

Loesch  said  in  an  interview  last  week  that 
he  backed  Crow  because  he  was  a  "proved 
BMlministrator  who  knew  BIA  and  could  get 
his  hands  on  the  reins  real  quick.'* 

Bruce,  Loesch  said,  wlU  continue  to  func- 
tion as  an  "interpreter  of  policy"  and  as  a 
"front  man."  The  commlsdoner,  Loeech  said. 
Is  "a  helluva  fella  but  no  administrator." 

Bruce,  65,  Is  a  member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
tribe  of  South  Dakota  and  was  a  New  York 
dairy  farmer  before  being  named  commis- 
sioner In  1969.  He  has  worked  hard  to  im- 
plement self-detennloatlon  and  Is  regarded 
by  the  young  BIA  reformers,  many  of  whom 
he  recruited,  as  slowly  gaining  a  degree  of 
respect  from  tribal  Indians  but  who  often 
lacks  dout  in  Washington. 

The  reformers  say  they  fear  that  the  sdec- 
tlon  of  Crow  will  imdercut  Bruce  and  that 
there  now  will  be  "two  commlsdonera." 

They  also  note  with  concern  that  Oow  Is 
the  second  BIA  veteran  to  be  restored  to  a 
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pcMlUon  of  Influence  tlnee  Morton  became 
Secretary. 

The  flnt  was  WQnui  Victor,  a  a7-year  ca- 
reer educator  in  the  BIA.  She  lost  out  In  a 
bid  for  the  top  education  Job  under  Bruce 
last  year  and  wound  up  in  the  Phoenix, 
Arlz^  BIA  area  office.  Miss  Victor  had  become 
particularly  controversial  when  charges  of 
brutaUty  and  racial  discrimination  were 
raised  against  the  BIA's  Intermountaln 
Boarding  Sdiocd  tor  Navajo  students  In  Utah 
while  she  was  superintendent  there  in  1970. 

Miss  Victor.  61.  who  reportedly  has  known 
Morton  since  their  paths  crossed  during 
World  War  n,  came  back  to  Washington  In 
March  as  his  special  assistant  for  Indian 
affairs. 

According  to  a  report  by  the  American 
Indian  Press  AssoclaUon.  she  was  so  Jubilant 
over  Crow's  selecUon  that  she  went  to  the 
Washington  headquarters  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  to  announce 
his  appointment  personally. 

The  Congress  is  the  largest  organisation  of 
Indians.  It  had  complained  earlier  that  It 
was  not  being  consulted  about  the  proposed 
appointment  of  a  deputy  commissioner. 

Leo  Vocu.  ezecuUve  director  of  the  Con- 
gress, had  issued  a  statement  accusing  the 
President  of  breaking  faith  with  the  Indians 
and  faUlng  to  recognize  "our  rightful  role 
In  the  decision-making  process  that  wUl  af- 
fect our  lives." 

The  statement  said  Indians  were  "tired" 
of  being  given  "rhetoric"  about  self-determl- 
naUon  while  admmistratlon  officials  "secret- 
ly p\iah  through  tbU  reorganization  and  ap- 
pointment." 

By  week's  end  Crow  had  settled  Into  Ste- 
ven's old  office  next  door  to  oommlaloner 
Bruce  and  was  telling  reporters  that  the  re- 
formers' feais  "are  gnmndleas." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Tou  find  all  kinds  of  crazy  things."  Pipe- 
stem  said.  "The  Bureau  has  the  best  weUare 
system  in  the  country.  It  can  provide  100  per 
cent  of  need,  only  it  chooses  to  match  state 
levels.  If  Arizona  provides  only  66  per  cent 
of  need  to  lu  welfare  recipients.  BIA  does 
the  same  for  Indians.  They  say  we  dont 
want  one  fellow  to  get  more  than  his  nelgh- 
bOTs.  It's  got  something  to  do  with  morality 
and  development  of  character.  Isnt  that 
weird?  To  sit  there  with  the  authority  to  do 
good  and  not  uaa  it?" 

William  Pensoneau.  26,  a  native  of  Ponca 
City.  Okla..  traveled  around  the  country  this 
summer  surveying  Bureau  boarding  schools 
imder  the  bland  title  of  "youth  affalia  plan- 
ning speclaUst."  The  school  administrators 
remember  him.  however,  as  past  president  of 
the  National  Indian  Youth  Council,  a  group 
which  has  bedeviled  them  In  recent  years 
with  complaints  and  protests  about  school 
conditions. 

Now,  ss  a  government  employee,  Penso- 
neau U  drafting  a  model  BUI  of  Rights  for 
Indian  students.  Intended  to  set  up  student 
grievance  machinery  and  eliminate  the  pe- 
riodic complaints  of  the  past — that  life  In 
the  boarding  schools  often  resembled  epi- 
sodes from  David  Copper  field. 

DAZK   AND   CTNICAL 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  i,  1971 ) 
Upkisino  d»  thz  ImtiAir  Askmct:  The 

BaATXS  vs.   TBZ  BTTaSAXrCXSTS 

(By  William  Oreldar) 

As  bureaucrats,  they  are  a  shaggy  bunch. 
Incauttous  and  Irreverent  toward  the 
accepted  behavior  In  government,  downright 
subversive  toward  the  tradlttonal  slumber  of 
their  own  agency — the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Alexander  McNabb,  director  of  operating 
servloeB.  speaks  with  pride  of  a  MO.OOO  con- 
tract he  approved  to  help  start  a  new  news- 
paper on  the  Navajo  reservation,  a  pubUca- 
tlon  that  attacks  white  traders.  reservaUon 
oOdals  and  govwnment  agendas  including 
the  Bureau. 

"The  green  eye-shade  boys."  as  McNabb 
calls  the  Interior  Departments  auditors, 
"reauy  flipped  over  that  one.  They  said  it  was 
the  worst  contract  they'd  ever  seen." 

Emestt  Stevens,  the  Bureau's  director  of 
community  servloes.  talks  contemptuously  of 
the  Bureau's  relocaUon  program,  over  which 
he  now  presides. 

"Oan  yon  Imagine  what  would  happen  If 
the  federal  government  set  up  a  program  to 
ship  blacks  to  Loa  Angeles?  Yet  they're  do- 
ing It  with  Indians."  Stevens  said.  "If  you 
want  to  figure  out  where  ttie  Indian  militants 
and  aeUTlsts  are.  look  at  Chicago,  Denver.  Loe 
Angeles,  San  Prandaoo,  MlnneHwlis.  Those 
are  all  dues,  where  the  Bureau  has  'destlna- 
Uon  oOoers'  for  the  relocation  program  to- 
dlans  are  enticed  to  the  cities,  then  they 
K*t  fylup  with  what  hi^pens  to  them." 

Stevena'  modezt  proposal  for  changing  the 
relocation  programs  Involves  turning  over  the 
Job-training  and  social  services  to.  of  all 
people,  TTM«t«T»|| 

F.  Browning  Plpeetem,  27,  a  Uwyer  who 
IS  nominally  a  deputy  In  the  Bureau's  'leg- 
IsUUve  and  tribal  relations  office."  actually 
spends  his  time  on  legal  research  to  support 
turn  poUey.  He  recently  dlaoovwed  a  burled 
legal  opinion  written  by  Interior  lawyers 
2»  yaws  ago.  which  supports  Indians  In  their 
currant  demands  for  "Indian  preference"  in 
the  Bureau's  promotion  system. 


"Most  kids  fsel  they  dont  get  a  chance." 
Pensoneau  reported.  "They  feel  Intimidated 
by  the  whole  federal  system.  When  they  go 
Into  the  coimsellor's  office,  with  the  picture 
of  President  Nixon  looking  down  at  them. 
It's  as  though  he  was  sanctioning  the  pxm- 
iahment.  The  actions  of  school  officials  rein- 
force the  student's  darkest  and  most  cynical 
Impression  of  bis  place  In  the  world." 

Nothing  in  this  sampling  of  criticism  Is 
especially  new.  Indians  have  been  saying 
theae  things  about  the  Biireau  for  years. 
What's  different  is  that  a  Mlcmac.  an  Onei- 
da, an  Otoe-Osage  or  a  Ponca  should  be 
saying  them  from  Inside — as  officials  of  the 
government  agency  that  oversees  more  than 
200  reservations  and  tribal  groups  from  Flor- 
ida to  Alaska. 

These  four,  plus  a  doaen  or  so  other  In- 
dians, were  placed  In  top  positions  a  year 
ago  by  BIA  Commissioner  Louis  R.  Bruce,  a 
Mohawk-Sloux.  as  his  "New  Team"  to  further 
President  Nixon's  stated  goal  of  self-determi- 
nation for  Indians.  In  the  twbulence  and 
controversy  which  followed,  they  have  become 
known  colloquially  as  the  Katzenjammer 
Kids,  Bruce*s  Braves,  the  Dirty  Dozen  and 
other,  less-pleasant  nicknames. 

The  new  Indian  blood  Injected  mto  the 
Indian  agency  helped  create  a  llttle-notlced 
paradox  within  the  Nixon  administration.  The 
BIA.  long  regarded  as  the  epitome  of  bureau- 
cratic stagnation,  became  one  of  the  liveliest 
social  agenclea  In  town,  full  of  new  Ideas  and 
bitter  policy  fights. 

Practically  a  running  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  new  activists  and  more  conserva- 
Uve  career  people.  Furthermore,  although  the 
admlnUtratlon  continues  to  get  bad  notices 
for  Its  approach  to  minority  groups,  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon's  policy  proposals  of  "seU -deter- 
mination" for  Indians  were  so  progressive 
that  It  startled  skeptical  Indians  and  out- 
flanked liberal  Democrats  In  Congress,  who 
like  to  champion  Indian  causea 

But  the  outcome  Is  still  very  much  in 
doubt.  The  NUon  legislative  package,  with 
Its  far-reaching  proposals  for  tribal  control 
of  federal  programs,  has  hardly  moved  in  the 
Democratic  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  inside  the  bureau,  a  year  of 
struggling  to  implement  the  President's  new 
policies  has  produced  some  changes,  but  also 
abundant  frustration  and  occasional  chaos 
Many  of  the  activists  recruited  from  outside 
now  share  a  sense  of  Impending  doom,  the 
feeling  that  the  opportunity  for  dramatic 
change  has  been  lost  to  the  oldllners.  who 
know  more  about  the  rules  of  bureaucratic 
gamesmanship  and  the  uses  of  poUtlcal  clout 
Xmi*  Stevens,  3».  an  Oneida  who  went  l^m 
IXM  Angeles  street  fighting  to  oommunltj 


«5«aslng  to  lewleiahip  in  the  OaUf omla  in- 
tertribal Council,  describes  the  loss  of  mo. 
mentum  this  way: 

"I  was  a  guy  who  always  stood  up  in  meet- 
Ings  and  burned  the  Bureau.  I  dont  knock 
that.  But  It's  reaUy  easy.  It's  a  helluva  dlffw. 
^matter  to  remain  real  in  a  structure  like 

Pto  from  feeling  any  gratitude  for  the  oo- 
POTtunlty,  most  of  these  young  men  feel  thev 
■aolfloed  something  special  by  even  comlni 
to  work  for  the  Bureau:  a  measure  of  thS? 
cr«llblUty  with  their  own  p^ophT 

»■*«  OF  CLAICPDOWN 

Even  Commissioner  Bruce  expresses  uncer- 
talnty  about  the  future  and  a  fear  that  his 
superiors  In  the  Interior  Department  mav 
clamp  down  too  tightly  on  the  spirit  at 
reform: 

"So  far,  they  havent  gone  beyond  what  I 
feel  Is  their  responsibility  to  the  point  when 
I  would  want  to  raise  hell  about  It— not  yet- 
but  I  might  want  to  change  my  mind  " 

Indians  have  plenty  of  precedent  for  re- 
malnlng  skeptical  about  reform.  An  elder  at 
the  Teeuque  Pueblo  In  New  Mexico  told  Bu- 
reau officials: 

"I  have  seen  the  thunder  and  lightning 
many  times  before,  but  I  have  never  iie«D 
the  rain." 

What  President  Nixon  proposed  In  his  1970 
'n*»M«*  on  Indians  was  compatible  with 
his  stated  broader  objective  of  strengthening 
local  government  and  de-empbaslzlng  fed- 
eral control.  It  was  also  unmotJ^iT^g  xtu^%  the 
more  aggressive  tribal  leaders  have  clamored 
for— Indians  managing  Indian  affairs,  espe- 
cially on  reservations,  more  community  oon- 
tr^by  the  people  affected  by  federal 
programs,  and  less  paternalism  frt»n  white 
managen.  Trlbee  would  contract  with  the  Bu- 
reau to  operate  the  government  services- 
schools,  roads,  welfare,  real  estate  maiMge- 
ment,  police  and  so  forth.  Theee  matters 
are  mostly  handled  for  them  now  by  Bureau 
agencies,  most  of  which  are  run  by  white 
superintendents. 

To  convey  the  colonialists  atmosphere  of 
the  system.  Bruce  likes  to  remind  people 
that,  in  Btireau  legal  terms,  he  is  categorized 
as  an  "incompetent  Indian,"  even  though  he 
is  head  of  the  Bureau,  even  though  he  was 
a  successful  businessman  and  dairy  farmer 
In  private  life. 

as  cKNTs  AN  acix 

Bruce  Inherited  an  allotment  of  160  acres 
of  South  Dakota  grazing  land  from  his  Sioux 
mother.  Kach  year  a  Bureau  land-manage- 
ment official  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
leases  It  for  him.  "I  think  I  could  get  more 
than  26  cents  an  acre  If  I  were  negotiating 
that  lease,"  Bruce  said. 

Even  so,  while  Indians  seek  more  control 
over  their  affairs,  they  have  a  deep  fear 
that  wmeday  the  federal  government,  despite 
all  of  the  treaty  promises.  Is  going  to  abandon 
them. 

President  Nixon  addressed  that  fear  when 
he  renounced  the  old  "termination  policy," 
bom  In  the  Elsenhower  administration,  the 
notion  that  federal  responsibility  for  reser- 
vations could  be  phased  out  as,  one  by  one. 
tribes  become  self-sufficient — "free"  to  enter 
the  mainstream. 

"Termination"  was  disastrous  for  the  few 
tribes  who  tried  It.  Without  federal  trust 
protection.  Indian  lands  and  resources  were 
gobbled  up  by  competing  economic  interests. 
For  others,  the  policy  created  deep  anxiety 
about  their  survival  as  minority  cultures. 
"Termination"  seemed  to  say  that  tribes  that 
show  economic  progress  will  be  cut  loose  to 
disintegrate. 

For  the  past  decade,  the  government  has 
been  trying  to  overcome  the  traimia  which 
that  period  Induced.  The  new  climate  is  re- 
flected by  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash.). 
Interior  CDmmlttee  chairman  and  long  con- 
sidered an  advocate  of  termination.  He  is 
now  sponsoring  a  resolution  to  repeal  the 
old  poUcy.  Jackson,  too,  endorses  "self-de- 
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termination"  for  Indian  tribes,  with  the 
promise  that  Indian  groups  will  maintain 
their  unique  status  as  federally  protected 
minorities. 

When  the  Bureau  set  out  to  Implement 
the  Ideas  In  President  Nixon's  new  Indian 
policy,  the  result  was  a  year  of  clashes — new 
Initiatives,  advanced  In  a  free-wheeling  man- 
ner that  ahocked  the  old-Uners,  followed  by 
political  reaction  and  b\u*eaucratlc  retrench- 
ment. 

UKK  TRX  OLD  OZO 

In  many  ways,  the  ferment  is  reminiscent 
of  the  days  when  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  was  cranking  up  its  "war  on 
poverty,"  advancing  new  ideas  and  occasion- 
ally developing  sloppy  procedures  that  led  to 
controversy  and  political  reaction.  At  least 
eight  of  the  Indian  appointees  under  Bruce 
are  veterans  of  OEO  programs  and  the  new 
Indian  militancy  Is.  In  part,  a  legacy  of  the 
Great  Society's  programs. 

Bruce  concedes  that  they  bungled  their 
flrst  fundamental  reform  effort  when  they 
announced  last  December  a  realignment  and 
rotation  policy  for  the  eleven  area  direc- 
tors and  76  agency  superintendents  In  effect, 
shifting  all  of  the  career  men  who  run  the 
programs  In  the  field. 

The  idea  was  to  breakup  the  "dukes  and 
barons"  In  area  offices,  long  criticized  as 
bottlenecks  blocking  new  Ideas.  The  re- 
shuffling was  also  Intended  to  give  tribal 
councils  and  chairmen  a  larger  voice  about 
the  performance  of  their  agency  superin- 
tendents. 

Bruce  and  Interior,  however,  failed  to  pre- 
pare the  groundwork  with  the  tribes  and 
Congress  and  all  of  the  regional  special -In- 
terest groups  that  Influence  Indian  affairs. 

Rep.  Carl  Albert  (D-Okla.) ,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  protested  the  transfer  of  an 
Oklahoma  area  director.  Sen.  Mike  Manafleld 
(D-Mont.),  the  Senate  majority  leader,  com- 
plained about  moving  one  In  his  state.  After 
several  months  of  congressional  attack,  the 
Interior  Department  decided  on  strategic  re- 
treat The  new  policies.  Secretary  Rogers  C. 
B.  Morton  announced,  would  be  held  up  for 
further  review. 

Still.  Bruce  and  others  insist  that  the  Idea 
behind  the  policy  proposals  has  survived. 
"The  BIA  personnel  have  become  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  Indians  because  of  this,"  the 
commissioner  said.  "Superintendents  now 
recognize  the  fact  that  they  might  be  moved. 
The  tribal  council  groups,  now  recognize 
that  they  might  move  a  guy.  That  keeps  a 
guy  on  the  ball,  the  pressure  Is  on  him." 

LIST  or  CANOmATZS 

When  the  ctMnmlssloner  fllls  a  superintend- 
ent's vacancy  now,  he  submits  a  list  of  can- 
didates to  the  tribe  for  its  reaction.  And  he 
la  listeiang  to  tribal  complaints  about  the 
agency  managers. 

"Right  today,  I  want  to  move  flve  superin- 
tendents because  the  tribes  want  them 
moved."  Bruce  said.  "The  problem  is  I  cant 
find  places  for  thoae  people,  and  they're  all 
civil  service  so  I  can't  Are  them." 

The  area  directors  retam  their  powers,  but 
Bruce  has  made  some  changes  at  that  level 
too.  When  he  took  office,  one  of  the  11  was 
an  Indian;  now  there  are  flve  Indians  and  a 
vacancy  at  Mlnnei^xJlis,  where  he  also  hopes 
to  appoint  an  Indian. 

The  main  vehicle  envisioned  for  establish- 
ing Indian  control,  however,  is  contracting— 
agreements  under  which  tribal  officials  on 
their  own  option  would  take  over  the  man- 
agement of  Bureau  services,  everything  from 
schools  to  road  maintenance  to  real  estate 
management  and  welfare.  The  President 
asked  for  broad  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Indian  takeover  process.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  Bureau  tried  to  piece  together 
various  existing  laws  under  which  they 
could  begin  contracting. 

MONXT.    NOT    SUBXAUCaATS 

"The  Indian  people  don't  need  15,000  or 
16,000   federal   employees  to  take  care  of 
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them,"  McNabb  said.  "They  do  need  the  fed- 
eral money  that  was  promised  to  them." 

McNabb  and  others  began  making  contracts 
that  ripened  their  conflict  with  the  career 
people.  Some  claimed  they  were  Illegal;  others 
said  they  skirted  the  edge.  In  any  case,  they 
were  provocative,  compared  with  the  old  waya. 
"The  birds  of  prey  svirooped  In,"  McNabb  said. 

One  of  McNabb 's  controversial  contracts 
enabled  Indian  newspapers  to  form  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  Press  Association,  which  Is  func- 
tioning now  roughly  like  a  news  service 
among  the  reservationa. 

Ernie  Stevens,  after  months  of  controversy 
Including  accusations  aimed  at  him,  pushed 
through  a  $126,000  contract  with  the  Urban 
Indian  Development  Association  of  Loe  An- 
geles, giving  this  Indian  group  control  of  the 
housing  aid  and  orientation  provided  to  In- 
dians who  relocated  there.  Stevens  Is  now 
trying  to  pry  a  $2  million  contract  away  from 
the  Phllco  Pord  Corp.  so  that  rnrtt^nf  can 
run  the  Job-training  center  at  Madera,  Calif. 
(The  company  has  taken  its  protest  to 
Interior.) 

"It's  a  lousy  program,"  Stevens  said.  "My 
original  Intention  was  to  cloee  It  down.  Fd 
like  to  see  if  Indians  coiUd  do  it  better." 

SHOWPEBCZ   CONnUCT 

A  half-dozen  contracts  have  been  wppiand. 
for  tribal  takeovers  covering  Bureau  pro- 
grams from  schools  to  agency  administra- 
tion. The  showpiece  Is  a  $211,000  contract 
approved  in  May  for  the  tiny  Mlcoosukee 
tribe  at  Frog  City.  Fla.,  which  after  months 
of  negotiations  took  over  the  whole  Bureau 
program,  service  by  service. 

Twenty-three  Bureau  employees  were  dis- 
placed, though  the  tribe  hired  some  of  them 
back  in  Its  new  role  as  the  boss.  Despite  its 
smallnesB,  the  Mlccosukee  contract  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  model,  a  precedent  that 
wotild  q>eed  up  the  tcJceover  process  for  other 
reeervatlons  that  wanted  control. 

Instead,  Rep.  Wayne  Asplnall  (D-Colo.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
and  Rep.  James  A.  Haley  (D-Fla.)  chairman 
of  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  regis- 
tered strong  objections — and  threatened  to 
add  prohibitory  language  to  Interior  appro- 
priations bills  to  stop  such  contracts. 

"Regardless  of  the  legal  issue,"  Haley  wrote. 
"I  believe  that  a  new  Indian  policy  of  this 
magnitude  and  significance  should  be  based 
on  new  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  after 
careful  consideration.  Old  statutes,  enacted 
for  different  purposes  and  under  different  dr- 
ctunstances  should  not  be  stretched  or  dis- 
torted to  support  a  new  policy  which  Con- 
gress has  never  considered." 

SOME  wzxx  vrsKi 

The  Oovemment  Accounting  Office  and 
Interior's  office  of  survey  and  review  looked 
at  some  of  the  new  Indian  contracts  and, 
for  various  reasons,  were  adso  upset. 

So  the  Department  ordered  a  careful  draft- 
ing of  ground  rules  for  the  tribal  oontraets. 
both  to  Insure  that  they  are  vrithln  the  legal 
authority  and  to  prevent  waste  and  the  po- 
tential for  corruption. 

Even  some  of  the  activists  concede  that 
tighter  regulations  are  a  neoessity  to  keep 
the  contracting  alive,  but  they  fear  that  bu- 
reaucratlc  caution  will  nibble  the  idea  to 
death. 

Now,  for  Instance,  Bureau  educators  are 
preparing  "performance  standards"  for  con- 
tracts under  which  Indian  tribes  will  get 
control  over  federal  aid  for  educating  Indian 
children  who  attend  public  schools.  Tet  for 
years,  the  Bureau  has  been  dlztrtbuting  mil- 
lions In  the  same  category  to  stata  govern- 
ments and  public  schocd  boards  without  Im- 
posing "performance  standards"  on  those 
agenclee — despite  frequent  complaints  from 
Indians  that  the  money  was  being  misused. 

UMnoaiC  RANOABDa 

Now  that  Indians  are  demanding  some  lev- 
erage, the  Bxueau  is  prepared  to  apply 
"standards"  to  all. 

Just  last  week  the  Indian  aetlvlata  in  tb* 
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Bureau  were  outflanked  more  directly  when 
Secretary  Morton  appbintad  another  Indian, 
John  O.  Crow,  a  Cherokee,  to  become  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  Bureau  with  broad  au- 
thority to  nm  the  agency. 

Since  Crow  Is  a  career  employee,  dosdy 
associated  with  other  long-time  bureau  offi- 
cials, the  new  people  flgure  this  as  a  move 
to  turn  off  the  reforms  and  avoid  any  more 
controversy,  much  the  way  OBO  was  padfled 
In  the  dodng  days  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. 

MOiton  and  his  aldee,  however,  insist  that 
Crow  Is  committed  to  "self-determination 
without  termination"  and  as  an  experienced 
manager,  will  render  some  orderllneas.  which 
the  agency  badly  needs — and  preexunably 
avoid  any  more  hassles  over  the  legality  of 
future  contracts. 

The  question  of  which  way  BIA  is  actuaUy 
headed — ^toward  retorm  or  back  to  its  old 
slumber — should  be  tested  In  the  coming 
months  on  various  Issues  from  personnel 
appointments  to  budgets.  A  backlog  of  dozens 
of  tribal  propoeals  for  contracts  baa  built 
up  while  the  Bureau  reviews  Its  rules. 

McNabb  is  pushing  a  road  budget  that 
wotild  triple  ctmstructlon  next  year,  a  strat- 
egy Intended  to  spur  economic  development 
and  aid  m  the  doting  of  more  federal  board- 
ing schools. 

Stevens  Is  pushing  for  new  training  pro- 
grams near  or  on  reeervatlons  to  shift  the 
emphasis  of  the  relocation  program  away 
from  the  eight  "destination  dtlea."  A  new 
tribal  chairmen's  association  has  formed 
which  Bruce  hopes  will  become  a  strong. 
Independent  voice  for  Indian  control. 

McNabb  predicts  gloomily:  "Well  probably 
all  be  charged  with  insubordination  sooner 
or  later." 

Others,  however,  think  that  fundamental 
changes  have  occiured,  regardless  of  what 
happens  Inside  the  Bureau.  The  difference, 
they  believe.  Is  new  awareness  at  the  tribal 
level. 

STAKTLING  CHANCX8 

James  Hawkins,  director  of  education  who 
returned  to  the  Bureau  In  January  after 
seven  years  overseas,  was  startled  by  the 
change  in  atmosphere. 

"I  don't  think  there's  anything  anybody 
can  do  to  reverse  it,"  Hawkins  said.  "First, 
tribal  chairmen  have  gotten  a  taste  of  tha 
freedom  to  make  decisions.  Second,  there  la 
this  new  group  of  yovmger,  better  educated, 
far  more  agreaslve  leaders  coming  forward 
that  Just  wasn't  here  10  years  ago.  IXt  almost 
like  a  developing  country.  Onoe  you  reach  a 
certain  level  of  takeoff,  the  jKocess  just  goes 
by  Itself." 

Ernie  Stevens,  despite  his  pessimism  about 
the  Bureau's  momentum,  believes  that  too. 

"We've  already  won,"  he  said,  with  pride 
and  defiance.  "Theae  Indians  are  up  now. 
They  arent  going  to  have  It  any  other  way 
but  to  control  this  thing." 


"INHERENT   POWERS"   AND   PRESI- 
DENTIAL GOVERNMENT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BEFBE8KNTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Bftr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  House  just  yesterday  passed 
the  conference  repent  on  HJt.  9272,  the 
appropriations  for  D^wrtments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce.  This  House  and 
the  conference  report  failed  to  aooQit 
Senator  Ervir's  amendment  which  would 
have  prohibited  any  of  the  funds  being 
used  to  carry  our  new  duties  amlsned 
to    the   Subversive   Activities    Control 
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Board  xmder  the  President's  Executive 
order  of  July  3. 1971. 

In  the  debate  of  yesterday  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RooHXT)  argued  that  appropriations  bills 
were  not  the  place  for  legislation.  I 
agree.  But  I  would  point  out  that  under 
our  Constitution,  the  President  has  no 
authority  to  legislate  at  all.  Senator  Er- 
viN's  amendment  is  not  calculated  to  be 
legislation  through  the  appropriations 
process,  but  is  a  simple  exwclse  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  pro- 
hibiting the  executive  branch  of  Qov- 
emment  from  executing  an  illegal  Pres- 
idential order  usurping  the  power  of  Con- 
gress over  alllegislatlon.  • 

I  oommend  to  your  attention,  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  appearing  in  the 
August  3  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
which  follows: 

"INHKIZNT  Powns"  AND  PhKSIDEIITIAL 
OOViaMlIXNT 

The  Senate  U  to  TOte  todfty.  wh«ther  lt« 
mwnbers  realize  It  or  not,  on  a  proposition 
wblGb  would  put  CX>n«re88  In  the  position  of 
•otlng  aa  a  mere  appendage  of  the  presidency. 
There  were  those  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Mew  Deal  who  castigated  Congreos  as  no  more 
than  a  "rubber  stamp"  becaiue  In  a  na- 
tional emergency  It  followed  vigorous  presi- 
dential leadership  by  enacting  promptly  leg- 
islation recommended  by  President  Roosevelt. 
Today,  however.  It  U  being  asked  to  demean 
itself  In  a  far  more  drastic  and  dangerous 
way.  President  mxon  has  asked  It  to  ratify 
legiaUtlon  already  "enacted"  by  himself 
through  executive  order  and  to  signify  its 
■abmlsBlon  through  ^>proval  of  an  appro- 
priation bill.  Twenty-eight  senators,  in  a 
letter  to  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field, have  characterized  the  executive  order — 
without  any  extravagance  whatever — as  "an 
outrageotis  assertion  of  unauthorized  presi- 
dential  poww." 

The  executive  order  at  Issue  concerns  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  that 
malign  and  functlonless  excrescence  created 
by  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  Mr. 
Nixon  proposed,  by  a  wave  of  hla  presidential 
wand,  to  transform  It  from  Its  well-deserved 
desuetude  Into  a  powerful  censor  of  the  vol- 
untary associations  which  American  citizens 
generally  and  government  employees  particu- 
larly may  Join;  he  proposed  to  do  this  by 
giving  It  functions  entirely  different  from 
^oee  given  to  It  by  Congress.  At  first,  the 
President  paid  Congress  the  courtesy  of  ask- 
ing It  to  enact  legislation  granting  the  8ACB 
the  powers  he  wanted  It  to  wield;  but  finding 
Oongreai  unwilling  to  do  what  he  wanted. 
the  President  has  Indicated  that  he  will 
regard  passage  of  an  omnibus  appropriation 
bill  (of  which  the  SACB  allotment  constitute 
no  more  than  a  tiny  fraction)  as  congres- 
sional approval  of  his  executive  order. 

Fortunately,  as  so  often  happens  when 
essential  liberty  U  Impertlled.  Sen.  Sam  Ervln 
rode  to  the  rescue.  The  President's  order,  he 
pointed  out.  "raises  difficult  constitutional 
questions.  The  most  serious  Issue  Involves 
the  President's  attempt  to  exercise  legisla- 
tive power  by  amending  the  Act  of  Congress 
which  sets  out  the  board's  duties.  To  assign 
a  new  role  to  an  Independent  board  is  an 
exercise  of  legislative  powers  which  the  Con- 
stitution gives  exclusively  to  Congress."  He 
U  manifestly  right,  of  course.  The  Constitu- 
tion says  flaUy  In  the  verv  first  section  of  Its 
first  article  that  "AU  leglsUUve  powers  here- 
in granted  shaU  be  vested  In  a  Congress  of 
the  United  Sutee." 

Senator  Ervln  succeeded,  when  the  appro- 
priation measure  embracing  the  SACB  was 
before  the  Senate,  in  attaching  to  It  an 
amendment  which  specified  that  no  part  of 
the  appropriation  should  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  executive  order.  But  his  amendment  was 
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not  Included  In  the  House  appropriation  bill 
and  was  deleted  In -the  conference  commit- 
tee report.  In  view  of  the  interpretation 
which  the  President  proposes  to  put  upon 
it,  this  appropriation  bill  ought  to  be  de- 
feated. "Congress,"  as  the  38  senators  wrote 
to  Mike  Mansfield,  "cannot  allow  itself  to 
be  put  in  a  position  of  approving  in  advance 
and  in  ignorance  an  executive  usurpation 
of  authority  which  the  Constitution  gives  to 
Congress  and  denies  to  the  executive  branch. 
The  pretext  for  this  executive  usurpation 
Is  once  more,  ao  repetltlTely  In  the  recent 
past,  an  assertion  of  "Inherent"  presidential 
power.  "We  hear  'inherent  power*  all  the 
time  these  days,"  Sam  Ervln  thundered.  "  'In- 
herent power*  is  Just  the  modem  equivalent 
of  the  devlne  sovereignty  of  kings,"  Congitss 
had  better  put  a  stop  to  It  before  it  puts  a 
stop  to  coziigreesional  power. 
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HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEMTA*nVE8 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  July  25.  1971,  Dr.  Edward  L.  R. 
Elson  of  the  National  Presbyterian 
Church,  presented  an  outstanding 
sermon  entitled  "Our  Times  on  Balance" 
which  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  fel- 
low Members: 

OUS  TntXS  OM  BAUkMCX 

(By  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson) 

Daniel  6:27:  "Thou  art  welded  in  the  bal- 
ances and  found  wanting." 

The  phrase  "handwriting  on  the  wall"  is 
such  a  common  expression  we  fall  to  re- 
member it  arises  out  of  an  ancient  hlstarlc 
episode.  BelshasEar.  said  to  be  the  King  of 
Babylon,  gave  a  great  feast  for  his  wives,  his 
haxem  and  his  lords,  a  maudlin  bacchanalla 
In  which  they  drank  from  golden  goblets  pil- 
fered from  the  temple  In  Jerusalem.  At  the 
height  of  their  orgy  and  carousal,  a  i^antom 
hand  appeared,  writing  a  warning  on  the 
wan:  "Mene,  Mene.  Tekel,  Ui^arsen."  None 
of  the  soothsayers,  none  of  the  Chaldean 
wise  men  could  tell  Belshazzar  what  It 
meant.  The  prophet  Daniel  was  siimmoned 
and  he  told  the  niler  what  the  writing  on 
the  wall  of  the  banquet  room  meant.  The 
King  had  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and 
found  wanting.  Judgment  day  bad  arrived 
In  history.  The  kingdom  was  about  to  pass 
to  the  Medes  and  the  Persians. 

On  that  same  day  Daniel  was  honored  by 
elevation  to  the  position  of  third  ruler  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  position  was  symbolized  by 
the  scarlet  robe  and  chain  of  gold  with  which 
he  was  invested. 

Belshazzar'B  place  in  history  is  ambiguous. 
He  is  presumed  to  be  descended  from  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Is  regarded  as  the  last  Chal- 
dean king  of  Babylon.  Whatever  Belshazzar's 
Identity  may  be.  here  is  a  good  picture  of 
Babylon  In  the  days  of  the  Captivity.  Here  is 
a  fine  tribute  to  the  courage  and  Intelligence 
of  the  C^tlve  Jew.  Here  also  Is  a  pertinent 
study  of  the  causes  of  empire  collapse. 

That  day  the  prophet  Daniel  was  honored 
and  elevated.  That  night  Belshazzar  was 
slain.  That  year  Cyrus  the  Persian  took 
Babylon. 

The  lesson  of  history  Is  clear.  Long  power 
begets  carelessness;  carelessness  be(^  im- 
piety; Impiety  begets  Immorality;  imnxxullty 
begets  deterioration  and  course. 

What  does  the  writing  on  the  wall  of  his- 
tory say  to  us?  Por  Ood  U  a  God  of  history. 
He  q>eaks  to  us  In  history  and  beyond  his- 
tory. 

Olbbon  In  his  book  "The  Decline  and  Pall 
of  the  Roman  Empire"  tells  us  that  Rome 


ooUapaed.  not  through  faUure  of  her  Uws 
or  her  lack  of  military  prowess  but  through 
Inner  corruption,  softness  and  worship  of 
sensuous  dletles.  This  was  pointed  out  sev- 
eral yeitfs  ago,  when  in  their  pastoral  mes- 
sage from  Washington  the  Roman  Catholic 
Blshc^M  wrote : 

"An  alarming  parallel  exists  between  the 
situation  fadng  us  today  and  that  which 
faced  the  Roman  Empire  1500  years  ago  .  .  . 
barbarism  on  the  outside,  refined  materisj- 
ism  and  moral  decay  within.  The  lessons  of 
history  are  evident  to  those  with  eyes  that 
will  see.  The  Roman  Empire  disintegrated 
from  within  and  moral  oorrupton  was  the 
main  cause."  (A  convocation  of  evangelical 
Christians  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  could  have  said  that.) 
Subsequently  the  Bishops  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  America  delivered  a 
nieaaage  which  could  have  been  uttwed  in 
any  Protestant  pulpit  or  convocation. 

"The  time  has  come  to  confess."  they  said, 
"that  our  national  Ideal  no  longer  rests  upon 
a  foundation  of  broad  and  solid  popular 
morality.  Ignorance  of  moral  principles  and 
the  rejection  of  the  very  notion  of  morality 
are  on  the  rise  today  and  threaten  to  under- 
mine our  nation  and  its  most  sacred  tradi- 
tlona  .  . . 

"Thla  iB  more  serious  than  in  any  past  age 
of  American  history,"  they  said,  "because 
many  men  are  questioning  and  often  deny- 
ing the  objective  distinction  between  good 
and  evil  and  the  ability  of  human  reason 
to  know  with  certainty  what  is  right  and 
wrong.  They  are  cutting  themselves  off  com- 
pletely from  moral  traditions.  Por  the  first 
time  in  history  they  find  themselves  without 
a  moral  law  to  break.*' 

Can  it  be  that  we  are  In  oxir  present  mood 
and  predicament  because  we  have  abandoned 
first  principles?  Can  it  be  we  are  allowing  the 
minority  secularists  and  the  atheist  portion 
of  the  population  to  Infect,  then  contami- 
nate, and  finally  dominate  the  public 
philosophy? 

One  of  the  tragic  aspects  of  our  present 
predicament  Is  the  ambiguity  of  ethical 
values  and  the  diminishing  respect  for  the 
moral  law.  Unless  we  reestablish  a  public 
philosophy  based  upon  the  moral  law  as  it 
has  been  revealed  by  the  transcendent  Ood, 
it  Is  the  lesson  of  history  that  doom  awaits 
us. 

Everywhere  in  our  country  there  are  signs 
of  a  moral  sag.  Ilie  signs  of  the  times  ought 
to  make  us  aware  of  the  impending  Judg- 
ment of  Ood.  The  Senior  Editor  of  Look 
Magazme,  J.  Robert  Moskin,  after  a  careful 
national  survey,  wrote: 

"We  are  witnessing  the  death  of  the  old 
morality.  In  our  world  of  masses  of  people. 
Jet  age  travel,  nuclear  power  and  fragmented 
families,  conditions  are  o^nTiging  so  fast  that 
the  established  moral  guidelines  have  been 
yanked  from  our  bands. 

"No  single  authority  rules  our  conduct.  No 
church  lays  down  the  moral  law  for  all;  no 
tribal  customs  and  taboos  define  the  limits 
of  our  immoralities.  We  are  free  to  be  preju- 
diced or  promiscuous,  to  cheat  or  chisel.  We 
are  left  fiounderlng  in  a  money-motivated, 
sex-obsessed,  blg-clty-domlnated  society.  We 
must  figure  out  for  ourselves  how  to  apply 
the  traditional  moral  principles  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  times.  Many  find  this  burden  too 
heavy.** 

Samuel  Orafton  writes  about  the  "Tense 
Generation"  (Look  Magazine,  August  37. 
19«3)  describing  a  segment  of  a  generation 
of  teen-agers  from  "good"  hcones  who  steal, 
take  dope,  shock  their  parents  with  sexual 
delinquency,  who  wage  open  warfare  against 
society.  They  are  a  section  of  our  society  who 
are  bored  by  school,  useless  to  business  and 
end  up  as  human  wastage." 

It  Is  not  the  preachers  who  are  so  alarmed 
about  the  moral  lapse  in  America.  Too  many 
ministers  are  bogged  down  In  ecclesiastical 
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machlnwy  or  ttielr  energies  are  enervated  by 
exclusive  preoccupation  with  only  one  of  our 
contemporary  evils  such  as  racial  injustice. 
It  Is  perceptive  laymen  like  Jenkln  Lloyd 
Jones,  Editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  who  are 
seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and 
sounding  the  alarm — as  he  did  some  months 
ago  to  the  Inland  Dally  Press  Association 
Convention.  Mr.  Jones  said,  In  part: 

"More  serious  Is  our  collapse  of  mc»tkl 
standards  and  the  blimting  of  our  capacity 
for  righteous  Indignation. 

"Our  Puritan  ancestors  were  preoccupied 
with  sin.  They  were  hag-ridden  and  guilt- 
ridden  and  theirs  was  a  re^M^ssed  and  neu- 
rotic society.  But  they  had  horsepower.  They 
wrested  livings  from  rocky  land,  built  our 
earliest  colleges,  started  our  literature,  caused 
our  Industrial  revolution,  and  found  time  in 
between  to  fight  the  Indians,  the  Prench  and 
the  British,  to  bawl  for  abolition,  women's 
suffrage  and  prison  reform,  and  to  experiment 
with  graham  crackers  and  bloomers.  They 
were  a  tremendous  people. 

"And  for  all  their  exaggerated  attention  to 
sin.  their  philosophy  rested  on  a  great  granite 
rock.  Man  was  the  master  of  bis  soul.  You 
didn't  have  to  be  bad.  You  could  and  should 
be  better.  And  if  you  wanted  to  escape  the 
eternal  fires  you'd  damned  well  better  be." 

"In  recent  years  aU  this  has  changed  In 
America.  We  have  decided  that  sin  is  largely 
Imaginary.  We  have  become  enamoured  with 
'behavloristlc  psychology.'  This  holds  that  a 
man  Is  a  product  of  his  heredity  and  his  en- 
vironment, and  his  behavior  to  a  large  degree 
is  foreordained  by  both.  He  is  either  a  prod- 
uct of  a  bai^y  combination  of  genes  and 
chromosomes  or  an  unhappy  combination. 
He  moves  in  an  environment  that  will  tend 
to  make  him  good  or  that  will  tend  to  make 
him  evil.  He  Is  Just  a  chip  tossed  helpleeely 
by  forces  beyond  his  control  and.  therefore, 
not  responsible. 

'Well,  the  the<M7  that  misbehavior  can  be 
cured  by  pulling  down  tenements  and  erect- 
ing in  their  places  elaborate  public  housing  is 
not  holding  water.  The  crime  rates  continue 
to  rise  along  with  our  outlays  for  social  serv- 
ices. We  speak  of  imderprivilege.  Yet  the 
young  men  who  swagger  up  and  down  the 
streets,  boldly  fiauntlng  their  gang  symbols 
on  their  black  Jackets,  are  far  more  blessed 
In  creature  comforts,  c^portunltles  for  ad- 
vancement and  freedom  from  drudgery  than 
90  percent  of  the  children  of  the  world.  We 
have  sown  the  dragon's  teeth  of  pseudo- 
scientific  sentimentality,  and  out  of  the 
ground  has  sprung  the  legion  bearing  switch- 
blade knives  and  bicycle  chains. 

"Clearly  something  Is  missing.  Could  it  be 
what  the  rest  of  the  world's  children  have 
been  given — ^th«  doctrine  of  individual 
responslbUity? 

"Relief  is  gradually  becoming  an  honorable 
career  in  America.  It  U  a  preUy  fair  life,  if 
you  have  neither  conscience  nor  pride.  The 
politicians  will  weep  over  you.  The  state  will 
give  a  mother  a  bonus  for  her  illegitimate 
children,  and  if  she  neglects  them  sufficiently 
she  can  save  enough  out  of  her  ADC  pay- 
ments to  keep  herself  and  her  boy  friend  in 
wine  and  gin.  Nothing  is  yotir  fault."  Every- 
thing is  blamed  for  sin  hurt:  the  sinner — 
everyone  is  blamed  for  crime  birt  the 
criminal. 

Today  I  am  deliberately  speaking  in  the 
words  of  discriminating  laymen  and  not  in 
the  words  of  what  some  might  call  the  pru- 
dish preacher.  You  know  what  I  am  talking 
about  or  you  ought  to  know.  The  good  pastor 
who  meets  people  in  the  confidence  of  his 
private  pastoral  position  probably  knows 
more  about  human  dereliction  than  anybody 
else  in  the  community.  He  must  be  "shock- 
proof"  if  he  U  to  be  at  all  useful.  As  Ood'e 
servant  he  must  speak  for  the  righteousness 
"which  exalteth  a  nation."  Sonoebody  must 
blow  the  trumpet;  somebody  must  sound  the 
alarm  or  we  are  doomed. 

You  miut  be  blind  or  Illiterate  to  be  un- 
aware of  wliat  Is  h44>penlng  to  literature— or 
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what  goes  by  that  name.  It  beckons  ttis  shop- 
per everywhere.  We  call  It  "realism."  The 
truth  Is  yoiur  fifteen-year-old-daughter  can 
pttrchase  a  paper-back  at  the  comer  drug 
store,  which  In  the  most  torrid  language 
portrays  openly  a  moral  basis  which  our 
grandfathers  relegated  to  the  barnyard.  The 
standard  of  conduct  is  to  give  gangway  to 
your  basic  drives  and  "to  hell  with  the  ten 
comm&ndmenits,"  the  puldlc  sanctions  and 
solemn  vows.  What  kind  of  character  wUl 
appear  when  our  youth  mastlovte  this  putrid 
refuse? 

What  is  happening  in  America?  It  was  not 
this  way  at  the  beginning.  Although  we  have 
had  our  ups  and  downs,  our  tides  of 
decadence  and  renewal,  until  now  in  our 
heart  of  hearts  we  have  known  l>etter  and 
always  found  our  way  back  to  a  higher  point 
of  reference.  All  the  while  there  goes  on  the 
debunking  of  our  heroes  of  the  past,  smear- 
ing the  founding  fathers  and  the  blemish- 
ing of  the  nation's  great  with  all  the  black 
smudge  which  arises  out  of  some  author's 
subconscious.  Patriotism  is  becoming  a 
"dirty"  word.  A  nation  cannot  be  great  and 
strong  when  it  loses  respect  for  its  heroes 
and  its  symbols.  A  people  who  disdain  their 
heritage  or  ridicule  their  symbols  are  already 
on  the  way  down. 

Nations  have  souls.  The  collective  entity 
called  a  nation  develops  its  own  image,  its 
own  personality.  When  people  think  well  of 
themselves  they  have  morale,  and  morale 
Is  the  most  important  element  in  strength. 
To  be  sure,  nations  as  well  as  individuals 
need  to  stand  humbly  before  the  sovereign 
Ood.  But  when  a  nation  ceases  to  believe  in 
itself,  when  its  institutions  are  regarded 
with  cynicism,  and  its  heritage  with  fiip- 
pancy,  that  nation  will  not  remain  great. 
People  who  seek  learning  without  effort, 
school  grades  by  theft,  athletic  victories  by 
bribes,  and  wages  without  work  are  already 
fiabby.  When  people  are  dominated  by 
erotic  drives  and  their  culture  Is  pleasure- 
oriented  they  are  in  trouble.  When  crime 
becomes  a  way  of  life,  when  vows  are  re- 
pudiated and  homes  disintegrate,  when  race 
prejudice  hardens  and  men  stubbornly  with- 
hold  Jvistice  from  their  feUow  men,  when 
greed  and  cynicism  are  revealed  in  govern- 
ment, labor  and  business,  when  there  Is  a 
harsh  pagan  disregard  for  the  sacredneas  of 
life,  a  society  needs  to  do  some  soul  search- 
ing. 

One  thing  seems  to  be  conspicuously  lack- 
ing and  that  Is  a  sense  of  national  purpose. 
What  is  the  mission  America  has  to  fulfill  in 
the  world?  Toward  what  destiny  are  we  mov- 
ing? Once  our  aims  and  objectives  were  clear. 
Once  we  aspired  to  offer  every  man  his  free- 
dom under  God  for  his  own  life's  fulfillment. 
Once  we  were  saying  that  every  man  Is 
equally  free  under  Ood  for  his  own  maximum 
development.  Washington.  Jefferson,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Woodrow  Wilson  said  it  in  their 
time.  Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt  said  It  in 
the  "four  freedoms"  of  his  time.  Can  it  be 
that  we  are  only  able  to  state  our  objectives 
and  strive  to  accomplish  them  when  we  are 
engaged  in  some  great  crisis,  some  cataclys- 
mic world  war? 

Well,  science  has  given  us  the  atomic  bomb, 
and  the  atomic  bomb,  through  the  balance 
of  terror,  has  made  world  wars  obsolete.  But 
there  are  smaller  regional  wars  where  men 
get  killed  Just  as  dead,  wounded  Just  as 
severely  as  In  big  wars.  And  the  little  wars, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  a  way  of  becoming  big 
wars.  Why  can't  we  get  it  through  otir  heads 
why  we  used  military  force  In  Southeast  Asia? 
The  troops  seem  to  understand  it  better  than 
the  columnists  and  TV-condltloned  people 
at  home.  And  everybody  who  knows  reports 
that  in  battle  our  young  men  are  the  finest 
In  all  our  history.  We  dldnt  go  into  Vietnam 
to  win  a  moniunental  victory,  to  impose 
terms  on  a  destroyed  and  vanquished  people. 
It  was  to  prevent  a  regime  in  the  north  from 
in^KJSing  an  unwanted  regime  on  the  south 
and  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  a  system  of 
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life  uncongenial  and  antagonistic  to  democ- 
racy, and  it  was  to  implement  a  treaty  ar- 
ranged by  a  member  of  this  Church.  Jcdm 
Poster  Dulles,  that  the  action  was  taken. 
And  this  has  been  completed.  Senator  Aiken 
said  it  two  years  ago.  Others  have  said  it. 
Why  doesn't  it  get  through  to  every  Ameri- 
can? And  why  can't  we  let  the  President  and 
the  professional  scddlers  do  the  professional 
thing? 

Can  it  be  that  we  are  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ances and  found  wanting  In  great  ie«d«shlp 
around  whcan  we  can  rally,  to  whom  we  re- 
spond, and  who  lead  mb  with  high  purpose? 
As  I  came  out  of  President  Kennedy's  f\uieral 
service  with  Dr.  Pranklyn  Fry,  President  of 
the  Lutheran  World  Pedeiatlon,  while  the 
casket  was  being  withdrawn  from  the  Cathe- 
dral Dr.  Pry  tiimed  to  me  and  said,  "Where 
do  we  turn  for  great  national  leaders?  Where 
do  we  turn  for  leaders  in  the  Church?  Just 
look  at  us,"  he  said,  "We  are  supposed  to 
lead  the  Church" — and  we  are  in  fact  the 
only  leaders  the  Church  has. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  leveling  down 
instead  of  a  lifting  up  in  leadership.  A  Rep- 
resentative or  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  church  or  state  only  works  when 
there  is  an  aristocracy  of  intellect  and  lead- 
ership. When  first  I  went  to  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  the  Church  you  looked  up  on  the 
platform  where  the  former  Moderators  sat. 
Thwe  they  were — every  one  a  great  preacher, 
elder  statesman,  spokesman  for  the  total 
Church,  nationally  and  Internationally  rec- 
ognized as  "weighty  persons."  I  dont  see 
that  now.  We  elect  titular  leaders  to  repre- 
sent various  segments  or  special  causes  In 
the  Churdi — usually  someone  symbolizing 
the  cause  for  which  denominational  money 
will  be  needed  during  the  year  following  the 
Assembly.  And  the  Church — and  government 
and  education  and  labor  and  industry — suffer 
for  the  want  of  great  minds  and  voices. 

We  think  people  are  all  equal  in  endow- 
ment, in  sklilB,  In  talent,  etc.  ITiat's  not  what 
we  really  mean  by  equality.  As  a  matter  of 
real  fact  people  are  not  equal  in  physical 
power,  brains,  or  talents.  Thef  are  equally 
free  under  Ood  to  develop  the  resources  God 
gave  them. 

Nor  has  the  example  of  our  lives  before 
our  children  been  good  enough.  Samuel 
Grafton  notes  this  fact  in  his  article: 

"Psychologists  say  that  the  worst  thing 
a  time-pressed  parent  can  do  Is  to  give  up 
his  own  standards.  With  a  helpless  shrug, 
a  father  okays  beer  at  a  teen-age  party  be- 
cause he  wants  the  youngster  to  have  a  good 
time,  to  be  popular,  and  because  he's  too 
busy  to  handle  the  situation  positively  and 
constructively.  But  when  a  father  stirrenders 
his  own  standards,  the  kids  know  it  and 
the  image  they  have  of  Pop  grows  dimmer 
and  more  confused.  Children  may  became 
annoyed  at  discipline,  but  they  know  it 
means  that  their  parents  are  ooncomed 
about  them.  They  take  lack  of  concern  as 
lack  of  love,  even  while  they  may  seem  to 
be  enjoying  this  easy  freedom  ...  If  there 
Is  no  authority,  there  Is  nothing  to  battle 
against:  the  world  becomes  confused  and 
uncertain,  and  the  signposts  dissolve.  Some- 
times, children  literally  don't  know  what 
Is  allowed  and  what  is  not." 

If  we  are  weighed  in  the  balances  and 
found  wanting,  it  Is  not  too  late  to  turn 
the  tide  and  to  be  saved  from  the  abyss. 
We  cannot  live  long  on  the  borrowed  moral 
capital  overflowing  ttom.  previous  genera- 
tions. We  cannot  live  long  on  an  existential 
morality  sustained  too  often  by  a  subjee- 
tlvtstic  theology.  We  cannot  live  by  caipri- 
clous  Judgments  and  transient  standards. 

There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  at 
Americans  who  In  themselves  neither  ap- 
prove ■Dot  create  the  mood  and  manner  of 
life  so  many  see  coming  to  the  surface  in 
America.  There  are  enough  Christians  of 
conviction  to  change  the  tide  and  save  the 
nation.  We  can  refrain  txom  seeing  the  pie- 
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turw.  buying  tb«  booka,  or  snpporttng  in 
Koy  w«7  the  morementa  wlU<di  oacmpt, 
tf«ai*,  and  destroy.  We  can  ke^  ova  own 
and  ova  famUy^  ^tlrttual  life  at  high  tide 
and  our  mend  etandarde  sbarp.  A  nation 
Is  ■ometlmea  nved  by  redeemed  remnants, 
whloh  will  not  oompromiae  MeaUsm  or 
abandon  faith.  We  can  be  saved  from  oar 
sine  by  Jesxia  Christ.  We  can  create  a  strong 
Cbareb  and  make  a  vital  Christian  wltncas. 

It  is  not  like  America  or  Americans  to  be 
aonlly  lost  or  even  unoartatn.  In  our  heart 
of  hearts  we  know  the  way  to  moral  rectl- 
tuda.  to  Integrity,  to  honor,  to  Idealism. 

GHlbert  K.  Chesterton  once  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  his  wife,  saying  "I  am  In  Market 
Harborough:  where  ought  I  to  be?"  "Home." 
hu  wife  replied,  because,  she  said,  it  was 
•aaiar  to  gat  htm  home  and  start  him  off 
again  on  the  right  trade  than  to  teU  him  how 
to  get  whara  he  ought  to  be  from  where  ha 


So  It  Is  with  us.  What  we  need  is  not 
dlreetton  from  where  we  are  so  much  as  to 
return  home  to  the  Ood  of  our  fathers  and 
our  Ood.  who  wlU  start  us  out  again  and 
keep  us  on  His  hlgliway.  If  we  wlU  obey 
His  laws  and  do  His  will. 


A  MORATORIUM  ON  THE  WILLPDL 
KnjJSQ  OF  PORFOISBS  AND 
DOIJ>HZNB 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 


or 
m  THX  HOUBS  OP  BKPRKSENTATTVE8 

Tuesdav.  AuQust  3.  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  at  thla  time  to  introduce  legiBla- 
tion  calling  for  a  10-year  moratorium  on 
the  willful  killing  of  porpoises  and  dol- 
phins, and  to  instruct  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  enoourace  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  intematlanal  controls 
to  minimise  the  incidental  killing  of  por- 
poises and  dolphins  in  conjunction  with 
the  catching  of  tuna.  Some  40  percent  of 
the  world's  yeUowfln  tuna  and  almost  50 
percent  of  the  woiid's  skipjack  tuna  are 
cau^t  in  the  company  of  porpoises  and 
dolphins. 

There  is  evidenee,  according  to  Dr. 
Kenneth  Norrls — a  participant  in  the 
IntemaOonal  Symposium  tm  Cetacean 
Research  and  editor  of  Whales.  Dolphins, 
and  Forpoiaes— with  whom  I  have  con- 
ferred while  preparing  tUs  legislatian 
that  these  friendly  and  intelligent  mam- 
mals are  bdng  decimated  because  of 
commercial  fishing  practices,  particu- 
larly in  the  eastern  intertropical  Padflc 
area.  Hie  problem  is  that  many  commer- 
cial IWiermen  now  use  hitfily  efficient 
purse  setnes— nets— to  catch  schools  of 
tuna  which  swim  behind  and  underneath 
the  porpoise  schools.  perhi^M  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  porpoise's  ability  to  locate 
bait  fish  by  natural  sonar.  These  seines 
ue  four  to  Ave  times  more  efficient  tt\^r\ 
vting  Unes  and  bait,  but  they  endrde 
porpoiaes  as  wdl  and  too  many  die  before 
they  can  be  rdeased.  I  have  beoi  in- 
f onned  by  Dr.  Carlton  Ray  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  that  well  over  200,000 
common  ddphin — ^Delphlnus  delphis: 
spinner— Stenella  looglrostris;  and 
apotter— Stenella  grafEBianl — porpoiaee 
die  each  year  in  the  purse  seinea  of  the 
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Utaited  States,  and  when  one  considers 
that  Japan  takes  as  many  tuna,  and 
Aance  over  twice  aa  many  tima  by  the 
same  method  as  the  Utaited  States,  the 
probable  figure  of  porpoise  kUla  per  year 
becomes  staggering.  There  is  also  consid- 
erable evidence  that  the  porpoise  schools 
are  becoming  smaller  than  their  normal 
1,000  animals,  according  to  Fishery 
Biologist  wnUam  F.  Ferrin  i^io  pre- 
sented a  paper  to  this  end  to  the  sixth 
annual  conference  on  Biological  Scnar 
and  Diving  Mammals. 

For  reaaoos  we  do  not  understand,  por- 
poises caught  in  purse  aetnes  do  not  Jump 
out  of  the  nets.  The  danger  arises  when 
tuna  boats  liack  down"  to  draw  in  the 
nets.  The  porpcdses  navigate  by  natural 
sonar  and  the  proximity  of  the  enfolding 
nets  apparoitly  ooDfuses  them.  Once  en- 
circled, porpoises  swim  around  wildly, 
and  then  gather  together  In  a  group  and 
sound  to  the  bottom  of  the  nets  where 
many  of  them  drown.  Others  become  so 
frightened  that  they  go  into  shock  and 
rigor  and  also  drown.  These  animals  be- 
come highly  dtstresaed  when  a  fellow- 
cetacean  becomes  injured,  and  will  not 
leave  it.  which  la  a  possible  explanation 
aa  to  why  some  prapoiaes  will  not  Jump 
out  of  the  neta  while  others  are  stUl 
trapped. 

Many  marine  scientiflc  groups,  includ- 
ing the   National   Oceanographlc   and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  have  co- 
operated in  the  development  of  new  nets 
with  a  smaller  mesh  for  tuna  fishing,  so 
that  the  porpoises  do  not  catch  their 
snouts,  as  is  presently  the  case.  These 
new  nets  will  be  implemented  by  yellow- 
fln-tuna  fleets  when  the  new  season  gets 
underway  next  January,  and  the  boats 
begin  to  gather  the  United  State's  annual 
quota  of  140.000  tons.  The  purpose  of  the 
international  efforts  I  have  requested 
would  be  to  help  NOAA  through  its  com- 
ponent, the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  to  develop  and  implement  nets 
with    two    other    safety    features — an 
escape  hatch,  and  an  acoustic  device  in 
the  net  to  emulate  killer-whale  calls.  The 
killer  whale  is  a  natural  enemy  of  the 
porpoise,  and  many  scientists,  including 
Dr.  Alan  IxmgfauTst.   Director  of   the 
Flshery-Oceanographlc  Center.  NMF8. 
feel  that  devices  emitting  killer-whale 
calls  should  be  run  down  lead-lines  into 
the  puFse  seines,  thus  stimulating  por- 
poises to  avoid  the  nets.  In  behalf  of 
tuna  fishermen,  it  must  be  granted  that 
they  fijeqaenUy  try  not  to  fish  on  por- 
poise schools,  and.  as  a  rule,  do  not  do  so 
on  the  tnUUtltmal  fishing  grounds,  when 
they  look  for  a  "breezing  school"  of  tuna 
which  may  hold  up  to  10.000  fish.  Breez- 
ing schools  of  tuna  feed  just  below  the 
water's  surface,  sweeping  tlirough  small 
bait  fish  so  swiftly  that  the  ocean  ap- 
pears to  be  ruffled  by  the  breeze  itself. 

The  Japanese  slaughter  annually  some 
20,000  porpoises  for  human  consumption 
by  driving  them  out  of  the  water  onto 
land.  I  fear  that  without  international 
controls,  areas  where  porpoises  are 
trapped  may  spread  to  the  Western 
Pacific,  off  Samoa,  and  perliaps  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  African  coasts.  Por- 
poises of  the  "Flipper"  variety— Turslops 
truncatus— used  to  be  kiUed  off  the  coaat 
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of  Cape  Hatteras  in  order  to  make  hlA 
quality  lubricating  oil,  such  as  that  used 
for  watches,  but  this  practice  ended  snrnft 
50  years  ago.  This  oO  is  now  imported 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  la  a  byproduct 
of  the  pUot  whale  which  la  killed  there 
for  food.  However,  should  a  moratorium 
on  the  killing  of  whales  go  into  effect  as 
is  being  considered  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  a  new  source  of 
lubricating  oil  must  be  found  and  I  fear 
that  manufacturers  will  again  turn  to 
killing  porpoises  to  obtain  this  oil. 

There  also  has  been  some  q>eculation 
that  since  a  10-year  moratorium  on 
whales  would  mean  that  pet  food  prod- 
ucts containing  whale  meat  could  not 
be  Imported  into  or  sold  in  the  Uhited 
States,  pet  food  manufacturers  may  turn 
to  the  harvesting  of  porpoises  to  make 
their  products.  This  does  not  mean  that 
I  oppose  a  10-year  moratorium  on  the 
killing  of  whales.  I  support  it  most 
strongly,  but  feel  that  porpoises  and 
dolphins,  which  are  also  members  of  the 
cetacean  family,  should  be  given  equal 
protection. 

Porpoisea  normally  exerdae  nurturant 
and  succorant  behavior  similar  to  human 
beings,  and  as  Aristotle  has  stated— 

This  creature  U  remaiAabla  for  the 
strength  of  Its  parental  affection. 

Females  exhibit  great  care  for  their 
young,  nursing  them  until  they  are  about 
18  months  old.  and  the  mother-young 
relationship  lasts  an  impressively  long 
time.  At  around  4  to  6  years  of  age.  young 
dolphins  bom  in  captivity  have  been 
known  to  seek  out  their  mothers  from 
the  group  when  they  become  tired,  sleepy 
or  alarmed.  A  pertinent  example  of  their 
succorant  behavior  was  recorded  by  Dis 
J.  B.  Siebenaler  and  D.  K.  Caldwell  in 
1956: 

When  a  charge  of  dynamite  was  exploded 
In  the  neighborhood  of  a  school  of  dolphins, 
one  of  the  school  was  stunned  by  the  shock. 
Two  adults  Immediately  awam  to  Its  aaslst- 
anoe  and  sufqwrted  the  Injured  ^niin^i' 
When  the  two  assisting  dolphins  left  to 
breathe,  they  were  relieved  by  what  ap- 
parently were  different  anitwif  The  support- 
ing behavior  contmued  untU  the  Injured 
animal  recovered  completely,  then  the  entire 
school  left  the  area.  Again  It  Is  note  worthy 
that  the  school  remained  Intact  and  stayed 
In  the  danger  area  until  the  disabled  animal 
had  recovered .  Instead  of  obeying  what  must 
have  been  a  strong  Impulee  to  leave  the  area 
of  the  explosion.  Such  a  quick  mass  departure 
occurred  on  another  occasion  when  dynamite 
was  exploded  and  none  of  the  dcMphlns  was 
Injured. 

There  are  no  accurate  figures  available 
as  to  the  number  of  porpoises  and  dol- 
phins in  our  oceans;  only  the  knowledge 
that  the  schools  are  becoming  smaller 
and  wider,  and  that  the  paptjiaXXoa 
structure  ts  changing.  This  is  due  to  a 
different  sex-ratio,  amiarently  because 
commercial  nets  primarily  klU  older 
anlmala.  females  and  calfs.  leaving  the 
younger  and  wilder  males  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  is  normiJ.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  until  studies  now  underway  on 
porpoise  feeding,  mating  habits,  life 
expectandes,  and  travel  habits  are  com- 
pleted, a  moratorium  is  the  only  way  to 
insure  that  disaster  does  not  await  the 
porpoise  and  ddphln  in  the  future. 
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STATEHOOD  COMMTITEE  SCORES 
REPORT  CmCULATED  BY  CITI- 
ZENS UNION 


HON.  BEIIA  S.  ABZUG 

or  mw  TosK 
IN  THS  HOT7SE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee To  Make  New  York  City  A  State 
has  challenged  an  anti-statehood  re- 
port being  circulated  by  the  Citizens 
Union  as  a — 

Fundamentally  misleading  paper  . .  .  based 
on  secondary  sources  and  faultUy  Inter- 
preted data. 

In  a  report  "Statehood  for  New  York 
City:  It  Makes  Sense,"  the  committee 
emphasizes  that,  contrary  to  the  claims 
in  the  paper  prepared  for  the  Citizens 
Union  by  Dr.  Donna  E.  Shalala,  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  political  science  at 
Baruch  College: 

The  tax  base  for  New  York  City  Is 
growing,  not  shrinking. 

Start-up  costs  for  the  new  state  would 
not  be  prohibitive  and  could  be  amor- 
tized over  a  period  of  years. 

There  would  be  an  initial  fiscal  gain 
of  approximately  $650  million  for  New 
York  City  if  it  became  a  State. 

"The  new  state  would  not  be  walled  off 
from  the  surrounding  areas  and  would 
be  in  a  stronger  position  to  enter  re- 
gional compacts. 

The  so  called  upward  trend  of  state 
aid  to  the  dty  was  decisively  reversed 
in  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

I  head  up  the  statehood  committee: 
cochairmen  are  Queens  Congressman 
Joseph  Abdabbo,  Bronx  Borough  presi- 
dent Robert  Abrams.  Manhattan  Bor- 
ough president  Percy  Sutton  and  pub- 
lisher William  Haddad.  Its  membership 
includes  hundreds  of  State  legislators, 
dty  councilmen,  dty  wMnmissioners.  la- 
bor officials,  and  religious  and  commu- 
nity leaders — as  well  as  thousands  of 
private  citizens. 

Statehood,  according  to  the  commit- 
tee report,  would  provide — the  people 
of  the  richest  city  in  the  world  a  mech- 
anism for  utilizing  its  wealth  to  cre- 
ate a  community  that  truly  serves  the 
needs  of  its  people. 

The  committee  also  emphasizes  that 
the  statehood  movement  "goes  beyond 
fiscal  issues"  to  encompass  compelling 
political  gains  which  the  Shalala  paper 
Ignores. 
Statehood  would,  the  committee  says: 

itn^  the  dltfrancdilsement  of  New  York 
City  voters  whoae  rtected  representatives 
were  shut  out  of  the  poUtlcal  process  by 
Governor  BockefeUer  and  the  Republlcan- 
oontrolled  legislature. 

(Provide)  a  vehicle  for  New  Torkers  to 
join  together  In  a  political  movement  to 
control  their  own  destinies. 

Referring  to  the  claim  that  the  dty 
is  a  decasrtng  giant  in  failing  economic 
health  and  therefore  dependent  on  the 
State  govunment.  the  committee  cites  a 
recent  report  by  the  First  National  City 
Bank  which  corroborates  the  ccanmlt- 
tee's  researeh. 

New  York  City's  economic  health — 
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Says  the  bank's  report — 
Is  Improving.  Though  It  has  h\ige  problems. 
Its  growing  tax  base,  hlgher-than-average 
per  capita  income  and  Increased  employment 
opportunities  all  point  to  a  town  that  la 
better  off  than  the  hand-wringers  say  it  U. 

Ocmceming  the  relatioDshlp  of  the  d^ 
to  surrounding  areas,  the  ccHnmittee 
points  out  that  the  problems  facing  the 
city — are  devdoping  at  a  fast  rete  in  the 
suburbs  and  it  would  obviously  be  desir- 
able for  the  city  and  suburiss  to  join  in 
a  common  effort  to  solve  them.  Under  the 
f.Ti««ng  (State)  governmental  frame- 
work, the  suburbs  are  pitted  against  the 
dty,  with  legislators  from  rural  and  small 
town  areas  allying  themselves  with  the 
suburbs  against  the  city. 

But,  in  fact,  the  suburbs  are  economic 
satellites  of  the  city.  Nondty  residents 
accoimt  for  30  percent  of  the  wages 
earned  in  the  city.  Suburbs  and  dty  are 
bound  together  by  common  economic,  so- 
cial, cultural,  and  tranqmrtation  ties  that 
would  be  strengthened  if  New  York  City 
were  free  to  enter  into  its  own  regional 
agreements. 

Replying  to  Dr.  Shalala's  contention 
that  the  initial  costs  of  statehood — buy- 
ing State  property  and  undertaking 
«wri«ting  State  services — would  be  too  ex- 
pensive, the  c<Hnmittee  says: 

Buying  state  property  is  a  one-time  ex- 
pense that  could  be  amortised  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Just  how  costly  it  would  be 
Is  purely  a  matter  of  speculation.  According 
to  dty  offlclals,  becatue  of  the  duplication 
of  services  involved,  the  city  mlglit  have  to 
take  over  half  or  even  lees  at  state  property. 
Dr.  «>^*»«^>ft  also  Ignores  the  potential  revenue 
producing  assets  of  state  facilities  such  as 
the  tax-exempt  State  Office  Building  (In  the 
dty) .  which  has  a  high  percentage  of  com- 
merdal  renters. 

The  committee  also  attacks  as  "naive 
and  politic^ly  misleading"  Dr.  Shalala's 
argument  that — 

The  trend  has  been  for  New  York  City  to 
get  an  increasingly  larger  share  of  aUte  aid. 

This  trend,  says  the  committee — 
Was  killed  in  the  recent  legislature.  New 
York  City  took  the  brunt  of  SUte  ordered 
budget  cuts.  Otur  city's  portion  of  direct 
State  revenue  sharing  was  reduced  from  the 
1970  level  of  21  percent  to  18  percent.  With 
the  State  gettmg  into  deeper  financial  trouble 
and  the  RepubUcans  In  firm  control  of  the 
Legislature,  New  York  City  has  Uttle  hope  of 
getting  more  money  from  the  State. 

In  addition,  the  committee  says,  the 
State  itself  faces  a  burgeoning  financial 
crisis. 

"New  York  City  dwellers,"  the  report 
sasrs — 

Already  penalized  by  the  vacancy  decontrol 
law,  bdrdansome  taxes,  and  other  discrimi- 
natory measures,  should  be  aware  that  the 
special  seaslon  of  the  leglslatxire  slated  for 
December  may  be  asked  by  Oovernor  Rocke- 
feller to  rush  through  new  and  still  higher 
taxea  to  meet  a  budget  defidt  that  may  be 
from  $600  mUlion  to  SI  billion.  Once  again 
the  heaviest  burden  will  faU  on  our  pec^e. 

The  committee  statement  in  reply  to 
the  Citizens  Union  statement  is  an  in- 
terim report  which  will  be  followed 
shortly  by  an  "Overview"  on  the  state- 
hood question. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Rbcosd  the  full  text  of  the  committee's 
report: 
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8ranHOOD  roa  Nxw  Yobk  Cnr:  It  Mskxb 


Critics  (rf  Statehood  are  trying  to  depici 
New  York  City  as  a  dying  metropolis  with  a 
■)iHTiMng  tax  base  that  oould  not  survive 
without  Albany. 

The  ClUaens  Union  Is  circulating  a  f  unda- 
mantally  mlslaartlng  paper  by  an  astfstant 
laarsaBor  of  poUtlcal  adence  at  Baruch  Col- 
lege baaed  on  secondary  souces  and  faultUy 
Interpreted  data  that  puU  forth  this  view. 
Unfortunately,  this  one  report  by  one  indi- 
vidual Is  being  dted  as  proof  that  Statehood 
for  New  York  City  Is  flaoaUy  lmin«ctlcal  and 
Isolatlonlat. 

It  Is  time  to  set  certain  facts  straight, 
■njk  of  a  T>"^"W"e  t<^  19***  ^  based  on  a 
myth.  New  Ycs-k  Olty  la  the  richest  dty  In 
the  nation.  Its  tax  base  is  growing,  not 
Mt^rtwirttig  It  has  a  great  future  as  an  em- 
ployment, sodal  and  cultural  center.  But  It 
needs  a  chance  to  govern  Itself  and  free  it- 
self from  the  oppressive  rule  of  Albany. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Statehood  In  Itself 
provldea  a  solutton  to  the  dty's  problems, 
any  more  than  the  critics  can  claim  that  re- 
maining in  New  York,  State  wlU  soive  our 
problems.  We  have  bad  housing,  poor  health 
faoUlttee  for  low  income  groups,  a  hug*  wel- 
fare caseload,  an  epidemic  at  drug  addiction 
and  crime  and,  most  basically,  a  maldistribu- 
tion of  our  enormoxis  wealth  and  reacurces. 
aggravated  by  the  heavy  taxes  Imposed  by 
the  federal  government  to  support  its  war 
economy. 

Significantly,  the  same  problems  are  de- 
veloping at  a  fast  rate  in  the  subiu-bs  and 
It  would  obviously  be  desirable  for  the  dty 
and  suburbs  to  Join  in  a  common  effort  to 
scdve  them.  Under  the  existing  governmental 
framework,  the  suburbs  are  pitted  against 
the  dty.  with  legislators  from  rural  and 
MWMii  town  areas  allying  themselves  with 
the  suburbs  agalnat  the  city. 

But,  In  fact,  the  suburbs  are  economic 
satellltea  of  the  dty.  Non-dty  residents  ac- 
count for  30%  of  the  wagee  earned  m  the 
dty.  Suburbs  and  dty  ar«  bound  together 
by  common  economic,  social,  cultural  and 
transportation  ties  that  would  be  strength- 
ened if  New  York  City  wwe  free  to  enter 
Into  its  own  regional  agreements.  Although 
legally  New  York  City  cannot  Indude  the 
suburbs  in  lu  Statehood  referendum,  the 
suburbs  can  conduct  their  own  referenda  on 
this  issue. 

Based  on  ite  own  studies  of  state  and  dty 
data,  consultations  with  government  offlclals. 
urban  experts,  university  professors,  eoono- 
mlsU,  lawyers,  and  others,  the  Committee  To 
M«>jt  New  York  City  A  State  reaffirms  Its 
finding  that  Statehood  makes  both  fiscal  and 
poUtlcal  sense. 

Nor  u  it  isolaUonist.  As  a  separate  state. 
New  York  Clty-State  could  strengthen  Its 
links  with  the  federal  government  and  en- 
large Ito  capadty  to  enter  mto  blstate  and 
regional  compacts. 

'n>taUy  Ignored  by  those  who  portray  New 
York  City  as  a  decaying  giant  dependent  on 
state  benefldence  *8  a  report  just  issued  by 
the  First  National  City  Bank  (June  1971), 
which  states  bluntly: 

"New  York  City's  economic  health  Is  im- 
proving. Though  it  has  hvige  problems,  its 
growing  tax  base,  hlgher-than-average  per 
capita  income,  and  Increased  emplojrment 
oKKXtunltlee  aU  point  to  a  town  that  la 
better  off  than  the  hand-wringers  say  It  Is." 
Independent  studies  by  our  research  staff 
confirm  the  findings  of  the  bank's  aoono- 
mists.  They  reveal  the  foUowing: 

New  York  City  has  one  of  the  greatest 
concentrations  of  real  wealth  in  the  world. 
Its  full  real  esUte  value  for  taxable  purposes 
has  mwe  than  doubled  over  the  past  decade 
to  sei  hmiaa  In  fiscal  year  1971. 

Tlie  average  per  capita  Inoame  In  the  dty 
was  estimated  to  be  more  than  one  fourth 
higher  In  1969  than  the  national  average. 
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with  IflM  ttukn  i0%  of  tlM  nglont  nti- 
(tonta,  the  city  oximntly  taolda  66%  of  the 
reglon'g  newly  7  znlHlon  )ota.  ~New  York 
Olty  raQMOne,  and  for  the  fonaeeable  future 
will  continue  to  be.  the  center  of  the  region's 
job  market  and  eaaUy  the  largest  single 
exiq>layment  center  In  the  nation."  (Quote 
from  report  by  Plrst  National  City.) 

Tlie  city  Is  the  leading  office  center  of  the 
nation  and  the  world.  Its  loaa  of  manufactur- 
li>g  Jobs  baa  been  mora  than  offeet  by  the 
rapid  pace  of  development  In  advice  Indus- 
trtea.  which  la  part  of  a  nationwide  shift. 

The  city's  claim  to  be  the  office  center  at 
the  nation  was  strengthened  during  the 
ISM'S  by  construetloa  of  80  million  square 
fWt  of  office  space  In  Manhattan  alone,  al- 
most half  as  much  space  as  existed  In  Man- 
hattan In  the  early  IMO's.  TWenty-seven 
percent  of  aa  office  space  under  oonstmctlon 
in  the  Uj8.  Is  taking  place  In  our  city. 

Despite  the  reduction  of  manufacturing 
einployment  in  the  olty,  the  area  la  still  the 
lugest  single  manufacturing  center  In  the 
XMtlon.  The  dlTeralty  of  Its  manufacturing 
helps  to  insulate  K  against  some  of  the  reces- 
sion affects  felt  In  other  cltlee  with  concen- 
trated heavy  industry. 

"P**  recent  departtire  of  several  major  cor- 
porate headquarters  from  the  city  has  caused 
concern.  But  In  the  same  period,  major  firms 
hare  moved  Into  the  dty  and  others  have 
expanded.  According  to  Fortune  tnagartT^^ 
88  of  the  260  largest  Industrial  corporations 
In  the  U.8.  had  their  head  offices  In  New  York 
City  In  1970,  an  increase  of  10  during  the 

Predictions  that  the  city  flaoes  Increasing 
ghettolzaUon,  with  huge  pools  of  \inem- 
jaoyed  among  blue  collar  wcn-kers,  are  un- 
warranted. They  do  not  take  Into  account 
"^^  Increased  levels  of  education  among  aU 
segments  of  the  popiilatlon.  Including  minor. 
Ity  groups,  and  (do)  not  recognise  that  many 
office  Jobs  can  be  handled  by  persons  with 
the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education, 
now  achieved  by  the  majority  of  those 
emerging  from  the  cltyls  schools  " 

-The  National  City  Bank  Report,  although 
It  does  not  go  into  the  merits  of  Statehood 
per  se,  puts  the  current  debate  over  New 
York  City's  future  Into  perspective.  Whatever 
the  outcome  of  that  debate,  It  Is  aU  to  the 
good  that  New  Yorkers  are  learning  the 
truth  about  city-state  relationships  and  dis- 
cussing alternate  forms  of  government. 

SUtehood  would  eliminate  buckpaaslng  be- 
tween the  city  and  Albany. 

It  would  end  the  disfranchisement  of  New 
York  Ctty  voters  whose  elected  rapreeenta- 
tlves  were  shut  out  of  the  political  prooeas 
by  Governor  RockefeUer  and  the  Republlcan- 
controUed   leglsUiture.  ""«»xi 

It  would  aQow  our  Clty-State  to  negottate 
for  more  federal  aid  and  strengthen  the  cam- 
P«Jgn  for  a  federal  takeover  of  welfkre  oosts 
It  would  give  our  Clty-State  the  right  to 
enter  Into  regional  compacts  that  would  safe- 
gMrd  our  Interests,  as  compared  with  the 
Port  0*  New  York  Authority  which  has  al- 
lowed Manhattan-H  freight  shipping  Industrv 
to  lose  muiions  of  doUan  In  buSneas  and 
some  18,000  to  21.000  Jobs  to  New  Jersey 

It  would  aUow  the  City-state  to  tax  oom- 
muteis  more  equitably. 

Bealdwits  of  New  York  City  are  responding 
with  enthusiasm  to  our  petitions  to  place 
the  SUtehood  Issue  on  the  ballot  this  Novem- 
^•_^^  "•  "*"*  concerned  with  the  riaka 
of  remaining  tied  to  New  York  Stota  than 
ttw  ehaUenge  of  creating  a  new  state. 

New  York  City  dweUws.  already  penalised 
by  Uie  vacancy  rent  decontrol  Uw,  burden- 
•ome  taxes,  and  other  discriminatory  meas- 
ures, should  be  aware  that  the  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  sUted  for  Decem- 
ber may  be  asked  by  Oovemor  BookfeUer  to 
rush  through  new  and  stlU  hl^er  taxes  to 
meet  a  budget  deficit  that  may  be  from  MOO 
million  to  81  billion.  Once  again,  the  heaviest 
burden  will  faU  en  our  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Residents  of  our  dty  are  already  paying 
more  than  their  share  to  support  New  York 
State.  For  every  dollar  we  send  to  the  stats 
(and  ws  oontMbute  80%  of  Its  budget).  w« 
get  back  88  oents,  whUe  the  rest  of  the  state 
gets  bao<  81.18. 

According  to  the  antl-SUtehood  report 
prepared  by  Dr.  Donna  E.  Shalala.  the  trend 
has  been>  for  New  York  City  to  get  an  in- 
ereaolngly  >rger  share  of  state  aid.  There- 
fots,  It  la  Mrgued.  we  should  keep  quiet  and 
the  stats  will  Insvltably  give  us  more  money. 
That  la  naive  and  poUtlcally  misleading. 
The  "tzend"  was  killed  In  the  recent  session 
of  the  legislature.  New  York  City  took  the 
brunt  ol  state-ordered  budget  cuts.  Our  city's 
portion  of  direct  state  revenue  sharing  was 
reduced  from  the  1S70  level  of  21  percent  to 
18  percent.  With  the  state  getting  into  deeper 
financial  trouMe  and  the  £>pubUcans  in  firm 
oontrol  of  the  legislature.  New  York  City  has 
little  hope  of  getting  vuon  money  from  the 
state. 

Dr.  Shalala  contends  that  there  will  be  no 
fiscal  gain  in  New  York  City's  becoming  a 
stete.  Our  own  research  indicates  that  the 
dty  would  net  some  8860  mlUlon,  if  it  were 
to  retain  aU  that  it  now  gives  the  state.  We 
have  never  claimed  that  this  amoimt  is  "a 
substantial  fiscal  gain." 

But  we  make  a  distinction  between  dollar 
gain  and  gains  of  effldency  and  reordered 
priorities  that  economic  self-determination 
could  bring. 

Dr.  Shalala  dtee  the  ooet  of  buying  state 
land  and  property  in  this  dty  as  being  so 
expensive  that  it  would  wipe  out  any  possible 
fiscal  advantage  In  Stetehood.  But  buying 
state  property  Is  a  one-time  expense  that 
could  be  amortized  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
J\ist  how  costly  it  would  be  is  purely  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation.  According  to  dty  offldals. 
because  of  the  duplication  of  services  in- 
volved, the  dty  might  have  to  take  over  only 
half  or  even  less  of  state  property.  Dr.  Shalala 
also  ignores  the  potential  revenue  producing 
assets  of  state  fadllUes  such  as  the  tax- 
exempt  SUte  Office  Building  here,  which  has 
a  high  percentege  of  commercial  renters. 

The  campaign  for  Statehood  goes  beyond 
fiscal  issites. 

It  provides  a  vehlde  for  New  Yorkers  to 
Join  together  In  a  poUtlcal  movement  to 
control  their  own  destinies. 

It  serves  notice  on  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture that  we  will  no  longw  be  supine  victims 
of  the  stete. 

It  provides  the  people  of  the  richest  dty 
in  the  world  a  mechanism  for  utilizing  that 
wealth  to  create  a  oommimlty  that  truly 
serves  ths  needs  of  Ito  people. 

COMMRraB  TO   MAKZ  WXW   TOtK   A   STAn 

Chairwoman:  Oongresswoman  Bella  a 
Abcug. 

Cochalrmen:  Congressman  Joseph  Ad- 
dabbo.  Bronx  Borough  President  Robot 
Ahrams.  Manhattan  Borou^  President  Peivv 
Sutton,  Mr.  William  w»<viii^ 
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there  are  more  than  1,600  men  who  are 
listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action. 

Certainly  the  Nation  Is  divided  in  its 
feelings  on  the  war  and  how  to  end  U.S 
involvement.  But  I  think  there  is  no  one 
in  our  country  who  would  not  unite  in 
the  protest  against  Hanoi's  inhumane 
treatment  of  our  men  and  who  would  not 
urge  a  speedy  and  safe  return  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  the  United  States  join  me  in  concern 
for  the  POWs.  I  pray  for  serious  and 
meaningful  negotiation  from  everyone 
involved  and  for  the  forthcoming  release 
of  these  far-away  but  unforgotten 
Americans. 


WHY  SAVE  SOUTH  VIETWAM  FROM 
THE  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE? 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  cAurosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSENTATTVKB 

Tuesday.  Auautt  3,  1971 


THE  FAR  AWAY  BUT  UNPOR- 
OOTTEN  AMERICANS 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLUSTER 

or   NXBIASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  McCOLUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  7  years  and  130  days  seems  like  a 
long  time  to  any  of  us.  there  is  a  group 
of  men  to  whom  that  must  seem  like  an 
eternity — our  prisoners  of  war  In  Viet- 
nam. On  March  26,  1964,  Obtain  Floyd 
Thompson  became  the  first  American 
pri3oner  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Tbday 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la 
sometimes  asserted  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  the  result  of  an  attempt  by  North 
Vietnam  to  take  over  South  Vietnam  by 
force.  But  the  ofBcial  Defense  Depart- 
ment figures  suggest  it  would  be  closer 
to  the  truth  to  describe  the  war  as  an 
attempt  by  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple to  rid  themselves  of  a  series  of  gov- 
ernments which  were  Imposed  on  them 
by  the  United  States  by  force. 

Pentagon  figures  listing  "Enemy  Sfill- 
tary  Strength  In  South  Vietnam"  show 
that  in  1964,  the  year  we  felt  compelled 
to  Intervene  to  save  South  Vietnam  from 
a  North  Vietnamese  takeover,  the  enemy 
forces  were  3  percent  North  Vietnamese 
and  97  percent  South  Vietnamese.  We 
then  engaged  In  several  years  of  bomb- 
ing to  "halt  the  flow  of  men  and  supplies 
from  the  North."  We  halted  the  flow  so 
brilliantly  that  the  mix  of  enemy  forces 
changed  from  3  percent  North  Vietnam 
to  42  percent  North  Vietnamese,  which 
is  where  it  stands  today.  But  despite  our 
best  efforts,  the  majority  of  the  enemy  is 
still  South  Vietnamese. 

These  statistics  were  dted  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Washington  Post  by  Mr. 
Arnold  Fralelgh  of  Falls  Church.  Va.  His 
letter  Intrigued  me,  and  I  thought  it 
might  be  worthwhile  to  check  Into 
another  measure  of  enemy  strength  mix: 
the  origin  of  the  prisoners  cai)tured  by 
our  side.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  assume 
these  prisoners  to  be  a  representative 
sample  of  the  enemy  force  as  a  wbde. 

So  I  asked  the  Defense  Department  to 
supply  me  with  statistics  showing  how 
many  of  the  men  we  and  the  ARVN's  cap- 
tured were  South  Vietnsunese  and  how 
many  were  North  Vietnamese. 

The  figures  show  that  the  enemy  we 
have  been  capturing  has  been  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  South  Vietnamese.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  regaj^eas  of  whether 
you  regard  Vietnam  as  one  country  or  as 
two  countries,  we  are  intervening  in  a 
civil  war.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
"our  obligation  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
people."  but  the  forces  opposing  us  are 
South  Vietnamese  ipeap\e  too.  I  suggest 
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we  will  be  doing  all  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people  a  favor  if  we  simply  set  a  date, 
stick  to  it.  get  our  prisoners  back,  and 
get  out. 

I  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcobo 
Mr.  Fralelgh's  letter,  followed  by  the 
f^tagon  POW  statistics. 

Omt  Wak  Agautst  thx  Peofls  of 
South  Vietnaic 

We  will  have  learned  little  from  our  tragic 
szperlence  in  the  Vietnam  war  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  confused  by  former  policy- 
makers about  what  went  wrong.  Dean  Rusk 
drew  a  red  herring  across  the  trail  exposed 
by  the  Pentegon  Papers  in  his  television  in- 
terview of  July  2  when  he  volunteered  the 
confession  that  he  had  underestimated  the 
determlnaton  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
wage  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  Thereupon,  TV 
Interviewers,  assuming  this  was  the  big  mis- 
take, asked  first  MaxweU  Taylor  on  July  4th 
and  then  Walter  Roetow  on  July  11  whether 
they  wished  to  make  the  same  confession. 
Taylor  did;  Roetow  did  not.  However,  In  con- 
centrating upon  estimations  of  Hanoi's  will 
power,  both  policymakers  and  lnt«Tiewers 
tended  to  perpetuate  the  myth  that  the  war 
In  Vietnam  has  been  primarily  a  war  against 
the  North  Vietnamese — a  defense  against 
"aggression  from  the  north." 

Actually,  as  can  be  demonstrated  more 
clearly  now  than  ever  before,  our  enemy  has 
been  primarily  the  South  Vietnamese  InsTir- 
gents.  not  the  North  Vietnamese.  No  one  dis- 
putes the  fact  that  the  guerrillas  who  began 
the  fighting  in  the  early  years  of  the  Diem 
regime  were  South  Vietnamese.  And,  as  is 
noounted  in  the  Pentagon  Papers,  the 
South  Vietnamese  Vletcong  continued  to  do 
all  of  the  fighting  against  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  until  1964.  The  per- 
centage of  South  Vietnamese  in  the  total 
enemy  forces  diirlng  the  period  from  1961  to 
date  Is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

The  figures  are  estimates  made  by  the  De- 
fense Department  and  include  both  regular 
and  guerrilla  forces  and,  in  later  years,  sup- 
ply services,  but  exdude  pyolitical  cadre.  If 
anything  the  figures  can  be  suspected  of  un- 
derestimating the  proportion  of  South  Viet- 
namese In  the  enemy  forces  because  of  the 
guesswork  Involved  In  making  the  estimates 
and  because  our  policy-makers  have  wished 
to  portray  the  war  as  a  defense  against 
North  Vietnamese  aggreseors  rather  than  as 
the  suppression  of  a  widely-supported  insur- 
gency. The  shaklness  of  the  estimates  was 
most  apparent  during  the  period  after  the 
Tet  offensive  In  1968  when  several  different 
sets  of  figures  were  produced  to  try  to  ex- 
plain the  sudden  show  of  enemy  strength  all 
over  South  Vietnam. 

Another  statistic  helps  to  reveal  whom  we 
have  been  fighting,  the  proportion  of  South 
Vietnamese  to  the  total  number  of  enemy 
held  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  United  States 
has  followed  the  practice  of  turning  over  all 
its  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, which  consequently  has  custody  of  all 
military  prisoners  taken  by  our  side  during 
the  war.  In  The  Washington  Poet  for  July  3 
an  official  of  the  Saigon  goveriunent  Is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  enemy  POWs  now  held  by  the 
Saigon  government  are  South  Vietnameee. 

Of  co\u-se  it  has  been  not  only  South  Viet- 
namese enemy  forces  but  South  Vietnameee 
civilians  with  enemy  sympathies  who  have 
exhibited  strong  wills  throughout  the  Viet- 
nam war.  They  have  provided  the  "sea"  In 
which  the  enemy  guerrillas  have  swam.  They 
have  suffered  the  most  from  the  destruction 
of  homes,  crops  and  coimtryslde  by  ARVN 
and  U.S.  forces.  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
been  victlmlaed  by  the  many  My-Lai  type 
incidents  which  we  are  told  have  occurred. 
In  a  letter  of  April  37,  1971,  published  in 
American  Report  for  June  18,  1971,  Don  Luce 
says  there  are  at  least  100,000  and  may  bs 
as  many  as  400,000  South  Vietnamese  civilians 
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held  as  political  prisoners  by  the  Saigon 
government.  From  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  aU  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
been  forced  to  move  into  resettlement 
camps — mainly  because  they  were  too  ready 
to  give  food  and  shelter  to  enemy  forces. 

When  wlU  our  policy-makers  be  asked  why 
frTpfyig  their  calculations  they  did  not  In- 
clude an  estimate  of  the  will  and  determina- 
tion of  the  South  Vietnameee  to  resist  the 
military  forces  of  both  the  Saigon  govwm- 
ment  and  the  United  States? 

Akhold  Fsaixigb. 

ENEMY  MILITARY  STRENGTH  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


Total 

Percent 

South 

North 

eneiny 
$treii|th 

South 

Year      VIetnMMs* 

Vietnamese 

VIetnamesa 

1961....         63,400 

0 

63,400 

100 

1962....         79, 3» 

0 

79,300 

100 

1963....         91.700 

0 

91,700 

100 

1964....        122.100 

3.300 

125,400 

97 

1965....        159,000 

10,OGO 

169,000 

94 

1966....        190.000 

49,000 

239,000 

79 

1967 203,000 

55,000 

258,000 

79 

1968....        210,000 

80,000 

290.000 

75 

1968...-        140,000 

100,000 

240,000 

58 

1970....        140,000 

100.000 

240,000 

58 

1971....        140.000 

100,000 

240.000 

58 

POW  CAMP  INPUT  BY  YEAR  AND  POLITICAL  ORIGIN 

NVA 

VC 

Ysar: 

1965            

165 
698 
1.088 
2,977 
2.380 
1.522 
61 

201 

1966        

2, 60S 

1967             .  ... 

7.143 

1968      

9.732 

1969           

7.311 

1970 

3.685 

1971  (M*y)    

218 

Total 

8.891 

30,896 

NO  GHOST  TOWN 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 


or  WBST  viBannA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVK8 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
futures  of  communities  and  people  are 
determined  just  as  strongly  by  ideas  and 
concepts  sts  they  are  by  industry  and 
other  materlsdistlc  facts  of  life. 

Today  the  future  of  West  Virginia  is 
tied  to  the  coal,  steel,  and  chemical  in- 
dustries, but  there  Is,  over  all  of  tWs,  an 
idea,  which  we  are  struggling  to  break, 
which  in  Uie  past  has  controlled  the  fu- 
ture of  our  State,  and  that  idea  Is 
despair. 

The  despair  of  West  Virginia  grew  in 
the  early  fifties,  when,  impelled  by 
changes  in  the  coal  industry,  thousands 
of  people  began  leaving  the  State,  and 
coal  towns  became,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  years,  ghost  towns. 

In  the  past  decade  this  despair  was 
deepened  by  national  publicity  and  be- 
came almost  a  Jinx  holding  the  State 
from  progress  and  developing  an  un- 
healthy fatalism  in  its  people. 

Today  we  are  beginning  to  break  that 
Jinx  and  West  Virginia  is  emerging  from 
her  awkwEU-d  adolescence  and  from  her 
feeling  of  inferiority  to  discover  that  she 
is  a  beautiful  woman  with  great 
potential. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  town  of  Ida- 
may  in  northern  West  Virginia.  A  fine, 
clean  town,  so  unts^ical  of  all  that  is 
conjured  up  by  the  stereotyped  name, 
"coal  town." 
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Idamay  has  not  fallen  into  the  de^air 
which  hsis  ruined  other  towns  faced  with 
the  closing  of  the  mines. 

On  Friday.  July  9,  the  Bethlehem 
Mines  Corp.,  closed  down  its  Idamay 
mine,  which  had  employed  208  workers, 
tmd  for  some  of  those  workers,  for  the 
first  time  in  28  years,  the  start  of  the 
work  week  did  not  find  them  walk- 
ing to  the  portal  of  the  Idamay  mine. 

The  Fairmont  West  Virginian  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  on  Idamay.  its 
people  and  the  Bettilehem  Mines  Corp., 
showing  how  the  town  broke  through 
despair  and  refused  to  die. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  West  Virginian, 
July  8.  1971] 

TKANsrORMATION     AT     IDAMAT:     IDAICAT    WZU, 

Close  Fbdat 
(By  Helen  Blckel) 

The  Idamay  mine  will  ceckse  operations  at 
midnight  Friday,  bringing  to  an  end  more 
than  half  a  century  of  coal  mining,  but  the 
approximately  200  families  in  the  community 
have  no  intention  of  letting  their  attractlvs 
village  become  a  "ghost  town." 

The  mine,  operated  sine*  1943  by  Bethle- 
hem Mines,  will  close  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond shift.  Some  208  hourly  employee  will  bs 
affected  by  the  mine's  dosing,  James  Mo- 
Lecuy.  superintendent,  said. 

More  than  56  per  cent  of  the  hourly  em- 
ployes are  eligible  for  pensions  if  they  chooee 
to  retire,  mine  officials  said.  Names  of  men 
too  young  for  retirement  and  others  wanting 
to  work  will  be  placed  on  a  panel  for  employ- 
ment at  other  mines  operated  by  Bethlehem, 
it  was  pointed  out. 

SOKK  TO  BUCKHAKNON 

Many  will  be  employed  at  the  new  mine  No. 
106  now  imder  construction  by  Bethlehem 
near  Buckhannon.  Bethlehem  also  op«titss 
No.  41  at  Barrackvllle. 

Salaried  personnel  wUl  be  transferred  to 
Buckhannon  or  to  other  divisions  of  the 
company,  officials  said. 

Efforts  are  under  way  to  sell  the  property 
and  buildings  to  another  Industry.  The  mins 
surface  plant  Includes  11  buUdings  on  al- 
most 13  acrss  of  nearly  level  ground. 

"We  wUl  find  some  use  tat  the  property,"  a 
Bethlehem  official  said  yestsrday.  "It  wlU  not 
be  abandoned." 

ratx  TOM.  nnmsntT 

Condition  of  the  modem,  well  kepA  brick 
buUdings  oonstruoted  by  Bethlehem  as  weU 
as  thoee  purchased  from  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  OTlglnal  operator  of  the  mine,  availahls 
rail  lines,  watw  supply  and  large  parking 
area  make  it  "perfWt  for  a  small  industry," 
the  official  said. 

Since  Bethlehem  took  over  operations  in 
April  1943  and  through  June  80  of  this  year. 
a  total  of  42,906,082  tons  of  coal  have  been 
mined  for  a  yearly  average  of  1.5  mllUm 
tons.  The  area  from  which  coal  has  been  re- 
moved covers  about  3,600  acres. 

More  than  1,000  men  have  been  en^Aoyed 
at  one  time  when  the  mine  operated  at  peak 
capacity,  officials  said,  ^x  hundred  miners 
worked  at  Idamay  as  recently  as   10  years 

ago.  

LOiro  aaaviiLB 

Beeauss  of  good  working  conditions  and 
the  compemy's  concern  for  the  miners'  wel- 
fare and  safety,  the  turnover  has  been  low 
at  the  Idamay  mine. 

Av«age  age  of  men  working  at  ths  present 
is  65  years  while  the  average  loigth  of  aervlos 
is  29.7  years,  Frank  Lencek.  division  person- 
nel director,  said. 

No  serious  tragedies  have  occurred  at  ths 
Ttitrui  aiul  the  average  number  of  men  af- 
fected by  loss  of  tlms  accidents  during  ths 
year  has  bean  about  four. 
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Uamjr  nUn*  wm  pwanted  an  Awanl  ot 
Honor  by  tiM  Jtetlnnl  aafaty  OoanoU  for 
outotaodliiff  Mfaty  ptrtctamBem  duiloc  IBTO. 

Bflmofal  o<  MOM  aqulpmaitt  to  ^rthn  Btth 
Itiiam  mliMs  la  undar  way  now  and  a  gan«ral 
"elMuilnc  up"  of  the  plant.  in<.i.iHi«g  tlw 
dlamantUng  of  the  tipple  and  /^la^wiT^  pjuit 
win  be  undertaken  when  mining  operation* 
end,  offlclals  aald. 

[From   the  Fairmont   (W.  Va.)    West  Vlr- 

SliHan.  July  ».  1971] 
Tmu  Labt  Starr  a  Zdajcat:  Tib»  Last  Dat 
(By  Helen  Blekel) 
Men  who  will  doae  out  mine  No.  44  at 
Idamay  today  have  worked  an  average  of 
almoet  30  years.  Some  wUl  leave  with  reluc- 
tance the  underground  cavern  from  which 
many  mllllona  of  tons  of  coal  have  been 
removed. 

Othera,  nearlng  a  point  In  which  they  are 
almost  as  "worked  out"  as  the  mine  they 
are  abandoning,  are  looking  forward  to  re- 
tirement and  the  pensions  that  will  be  theirs 
to  live  on  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

All  speak  well  of  the  mine  that  provided  a 
better-than-average     livelihood     for     their 
famlUes,  and  this  includea  men  who  have 
long  since  retired  from  No.  44. 
TOTTNo  mms 
Robert  Wilson  at  age  41   is  one  of  the 
youngaet  mlnan  who  win  work  for  the  last 
time  at   Idamay  today.  A  miner  since  he 
"••  18,  Wilson  was  bom  and  raised  In  the 
pleasant  Uttle  town. 

The  Wilsons  Uve  In  the  last  houae  on  the 
hill  above  the  playground  and  "we  wouldn't 
like  to  Iskve  It."  Jeanne  Wilson  said  this 
morning.  Her  husband's  future  la  uncertain 
at  the  moment,  however,  and  they  "just  have 
to  wait  and  see  what  happens,"  she  said. 

Wltam.  a  menhanlc  haa  his  name  on  the 
pantf  for  a  job  at  another  Bethlehem  Mines 
>ooatlan.  Mrs.  wnaon  admitted  they  wve 
beglimlng  to  get  "a  lltUe  worried"  but  said 
"he  is  supposed  to  hear  something  today." 
•ow  ATumvxaaiTT 
A  son,  Robert  Linn  Wilson,  1971  graduate 
of  Farmlngton  High  School,  has  enrolled  at 
West  VirglnU  University  and  "is  all  set  to 
go,"  hU  mother  said.  Too  long  an  unemploy- 
ment period  for  her  husband  will  affect  the 
son's  plans  for  an  education,  she  said 

Ttaa  WUaona  iMTe  two  children  at  home  In 
school  and  another  coe  te  married.  Tha  tarn- 
ily  lives  In  one  of  the  original  mining  hoiuee 
and  they  have  done  eztenalve  remodeling. 

"We  have  a  beautiful  location  here  on  the 
hlU."  Mrs.  WUson  said,  "and  we  dont  like 
the  idea  of  having  to  leave.  But  If  we  have 
to,  we  have  to,  and  there's  not  much  we  can 
do  about  It,"  she  added. 

mxiiD  muMoe 

Mrs.  Say  CutUp,  whose  husband  U  a  oon- 
tmuooB  mines  operator  helper,  has  mixed 
emotions  about  the  mine's  ri«««wg 

"I  hate  to  see  it  close  for  some — ^the  men 
who  might  have  to  go  someplace  else  to  work 
and  live— hut  tar  Bayls  sake.  I'm  glad,"  she 
•eld  aa  we  talked  on  the  pordi  of  her  neat 
white  cottage. 

CutUp  has  worked  at  the  mine  since  1889 
and  the  family  has  Uved  in  the  attracUve 
home  surrounded  by  clipped  hedges  and 
green  lawns  for  the  payst  81  years. 

"Bay  U  eligible  for  a  penelon,"  Mrs.  Cutlip 
•eld.  "and  ao  weTl  atey  right  here  where  we 
•re.  TlUs  haa  been  a  good  place  to  raise  a 
™"»Ujr.-  she  added,  mestkinlng  their  two 
children  who  are  now  married  and  have 
1  of  thetr  own. 
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theee  laat  three  daye."  the  Idanay  hooaewUe 
and  mother  admliited.  "I  dont  know  what  it 
le.  but  tlMre's  something,"  a  look  of  aadneas 
peeMd  hrlaOy  over  her  flwe  aa  she  9oke. 

O.  ^tttdd  Mdntyte,  aariataat  foreman  at 

No.  44  wtMre  he  worked  for  28  yean,  la  now 

retired.  Be  was  deOnlte  In  his  anawer  when 

aaked  his  opinion  about  the  end  of  the  mine. 

"eaxAKs  acT  bkut" 

"It  breaks  my  heart."  he  replied.  "This  la  a 
cloaeknlt  ootnmunlty  and  many  frlendahlpa 
have  been  made.  We're  oonoemed  about  the 
people  who  might  have  to  leave  here. 

"TbiB  la  a  wonderful  town."  Melntyre  con- 
tinued. "We  have  Uved  h*n  long  enough  to 
see  the  changes  that  have  been  made  and 
people  who  Uve  here  like  it.  We  dont  like  to 
see  any  of  them  have  to  leave  Idamay  " 

The  retired  miner  taUud  as  we  sat  around 
the  famUy  dining  table  enjoying  coffee  and 
cake  served  by  Mrs.  Melntyre,  aaelsted  by 
Mrs.  James  McLeary,  wife  of  the  mine  super- 
intendent and  a  next  door  neighbor. 

TRI  OOOO  TX4I8 

He  talked  of  the  "good  years  we  have  had 
here"  during  which  two  sons  were  raised. 
Jeok.  a  former  Fairmont  State  OoUege  ath- 
lete, la  now  a  ooaoh  and  counselor  at  a  high 
■obool  In  Maryland.  Jimmy  la  employed  In  a 
■upamaory  oi^Mtelty  by  Bseaemg  and  T^fc« 
ble  BaUroad  In  OreenvUIe.  Pa. 

Hie  Melntyies  have  Uved  alnoe  October 
1948  In  their  present  home  situated  on  an 
Idamay  hlUalde.  They  wlU  continue  to  Uve 
there  they  aald.  "beeauee  there  la  no  better 
plaoe." 

M'ucAaT  TO  xmu 

Jamaa  MoLaary  wUl  retire  in  January  as 
superintendent  of  both  No.  44  at  Idamay  and 
No.  41  at  Barrackvllle.  Anployed  in  the 
mlnea  for  48  years,  he  haa  worked  at  Idamay 
for  the  paet  38. 

HeiMoj  said  he  was  "sorry  to  see  the  mine 
worked  out.  It  haa  been  a  good  one  and  the 
men  have  always  taken  a  lot  of  pride  In 
working  at  Idamay." 

The  MeLsarya  wlU  continue  to  Uve  at  Ida- 
may  after  the  "super"  retiree.  "There's  no 
better  place."  he  said  and  his  wife  agreed. 

(From  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.),  Tlmee-West 
Virginia,  July  11,  1971  j 
ZDascat  biu,  VnxAOB 
(By  Helen  Blekel) 
The  story  of  a  clean,  beautlfiU  and  prosper- 
ous-looking vlUage  like  Idamay  has  seldom 
been  told,  probably  because  It  U  clean,  beau- 
tiful and  proeperous-looklng. 

It  doesnt  lit  In  with  the  preconceived  Idea 
of  the  press  and  magaalnea  that  every  mining 
town  U  a  "coal  camp"  or  "ghost  town"  in 
which  miners  live  in  misery  in  virtual  hovels. 
Thla  Is  not  to  deny  that  such  towns  do 
exist  In  varloiis  parts  of  the  country  and 
that  coal  campa  and  miners'  barracks  weren't 
common  here  in  an  earlier  day,  but  that  day 
Is  past  in  this  ooal  field. 
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1943.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  company  le. 
paired  and  renovated  the  residences  and  then 
sold  them  to  the  famUies,  most  of  which 
had  Uved  in  the  hoiises  since  they  wen 
b\ait  in  the  yean  immedutely  precedlnc 
War  I.  ^^ 

The  new  homeownen  took  it  on  themselves 
to  make  further  improvements  to  the  frame 
houses,  and  through  the  years  a  picturesque 
viUage  has  developed  that  is  the  pride  at 
everyone  who  Uvea— or  has  ever  lived— in  this 
pleasant  town. 

CaXXN     PKXOOMINATXS 

Then  la  mora  green  to  be  seen  than  any- 
thing else  in  Idamay.  The  trees,  the  hiUsldee, 
the  lawns  and  shrubbery  abound  in  the  color 
It  oomea  as  aomethlng  of  a  surprise  to  nai- 
lae  that  aU  this  verdancy  s\UTounds  a  ooal 
mine  that  has  produced  mora  than  a  miUion 
tons  of  ooal  in  each  of  the  years  it  has  been 
In  operation. 

On  a  recent  day  when  we  paid  a  visit  to 
this  unusual  village,  we  noUoed  that  sevenl 
hoiisewlves  had  clothes  blowing  In  the  mild 
breeae  on  hnes  In  back  of  or  at  the  side  vt 
their  homee— «n  unbelievable  sight  for  one 
who  would  never  dare  hang  rint^im  g^t  to 
dry  in  her  yard  located  not  too  far  from  the 
downtown  area. 

Men  were  down  In  the  mine  tarinfl^ng  oat 
the  laet  few  tons  remaining  in  the  vast  un- 
derground paaaageways  and  the  cleaning 
plant  wwa  In  fuU  operation.  Tet  housewives 
wwe  able  to  give  their  houaehold  Unens  and 
clothing  the  benefit  of  the  sun  and  wind  wltt 
no  fear  of  soot  and  smog. 

CXBAM  OnaATION 

The  oleanllnesa  of  th»t  pert  of  the  opera- 
tion above  yound  haa  had  muoh  to  do  with 
the  looks  ot  the  town  that  reaulted  when  the 
mine  was  first  opened.  The  buildings  con- 
etructed  by  Bethlehem  and  tboee  that  wen 
purchased  from  ConsoUdaUon  Ooal  Co.  araln 
excellent  condition  and  the  plant  has  man 
of  the  look  of  an  InaUtutton  than  of  an  in- 
dustry acknowledged  to  be  Just  about  the 
"dirtiest"  that  ever  existed. 

From  the  weU-equlpped,  spotless  dispen- 
sary— when  Nurse  Roae  CutUp  has  treated 
leas  serious  injuries  for  almoet  eight  yean- 
to  the  supply  buUdlng.  oil  and  grease  houn 
and  the  vartous  other  structures  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  a  ooal  mine,  the  area  is  clean 
and  amaalngly  free  of  debrla. 

MANT  rLOWXBS 
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»aana  CLOcDf o 

Her  hu^>and.  Hie  aald.  "hatea  to  see  the 
mine  <doee.  He  would  atay  on  untU  he  was 
as  If  he  ooold."  TiM  OutUps  have  a  garden 
and  large  lawn  to  keep  up,  "ao  weTl  have 
plenty  to  keep  us  busy,"  Mn.  Cutlip  said. 

"There  has  been  something  different  about 


Idamay,  hen  Bethlehem  Mine  No.  44  ceased 

operations  after  mon  than  55  yean  at  mid- 
night mday.  Is  a  smaU  conununlty  whose 
•treeu  wind  through  hUlsldee  overflowinK 
with  trees.  * 

Bvery  street  in  Idamay  is  paved  and  the 
signs  Informing  the  visitor  of  the  names  of 
these  thoroughfares  are  sparkling  white  and 
visible.  The  homes  are  attractive,  the  lawns 
and  surroundings  weU  kept,  and  everywhere 
can  be  seen  evidence  of  affluent  living  usu- 
aUy  asaocuted  with  suburbU  or,  at  least, 
with  larger  towns. 

Many  of  the  homes  date  back  to  the  begin- 
nings of  the  community  and  there  are  aeveral 
of  recent  vintage.  It  is  hard  to  distinguish 
between  the  two. 

nunr  nr  toww 
Bethlehem    Mines    acqiilred    the    Idamay 
mine  and  the  homes  that  went  with  it  in 


The  residents  of  Idamay  and  the  company 
have  worked  together  to  transform  the  town 
Into  a  village  In  which  Marlon  County  and 
the  state  of  West  Virginia  can  take  pride. 

Fhjrwen  grow  In  sculptured  beds,  alongside 
porches  and  in  oontalnen,  placed  where  they 
wUl  catch  the  sun  as  well  as  the  eyes  oX  a 
passerby.  We  noticed  hoUyhocks  and  Tiger 
UUea  standing  tall  enough  beside  the  heavy 
steel  fence  to  almost  hide  from  view  the  ooal 
can  waiting  to  be  moved  over  the  railroad 
tracks. 

ChUdnn  In  Idamay  play  In  their  own  yards 
or  In  the  playground  buUt  for  them  beaide 
the  elementary  school.  Many  of  the  hcm« 
have  their  own  backyard  pools,  we  were  told, 
and  we  noticed  two  or  three  pleasure  boats 
on  traUen  ready  for  the  famUy's  weekend 
outing  to  the  river. 

The  songs  of  birds  were  not  dimmed  by 
the  work  going  on  at  the  mine.  We  watched 
with  deU^t  the  activlUes  of  a  hummingbird 
as  it  approached  a  feeder  In  the  back  yard 
of  the  home  of  Mn.  Harold  Molntyn  with 
whom  we  visited  briefly.  Mr.  Mclntyra  caUed 
attention  to  the  vegetables  growing  in  hla 
garden  and  told  us  that  "moat  everyone  in 
Idamay  haa  a  garden." 

MUCH  XUCODBUHS 

While  moat  of  the  houses  an  frame  and 
an  painted  white— the  better  to  show  off 
awnings,  flower  boxes  and  trellised  roses — 
many  have  been  covered  aU  or  in  part  in 
stone.  We  wen  told  that  "there  an  no  vacant 


vooses  in  Idamay"  and  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  owned  by  the  peopto  who  Uve 
tn  them. 

Idamay  has  more  than  beauty,  however.  It 
bas  Its  own  sewage  disposal  system— hullt  for 
ttie  town  by  Bethlehem  Mlnea— and  Its  water 
nipply  oomes  from  Monongah.  A  spaoloua 
oofrununtty  building  U  almoet  completed, 
vtth  a  two-staU  garage  on  the  first  fioor  to 
House  fin  equipment  and  a  large  meeting 
loom  above.  Protection  from  fire  haa  been 
furnished  by  the  mine  but  since  it  has  now 
eloeed  Idamay  residents  will  donate  to  Farm- 
tngton  and  Worthlngton  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
ptotmenta,  it  was  understood.  Fin  hydrants 
an  placed  throughout  the  community  for  the 
protection  of  Idamay'a  homee. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  charming  vUlage 
goes  beyond  its  environs.  A  slag  heap  has 
been  reclaimed  by  Bethlehem  and  the  re- 
sult U  an  area  with  poaaibiUtles  that  exer- 
else  the  Imagination.  (We  could  envision  a 
subdivision  of  homes  with  a  breathtaking 
view  of  the  surrounding  hillsides,  a  heU- 
eopter  landing  strip,  slopes  for  skiing,  to 
mention  a  few  that  come  to  mind.) 

MANY   INVOLVXD 

The  story  of  Idamay  is  one  that  Involves 
aU  of  lU  resldenu.  Organlaattons  have  had  a 
part,  including  the  Idamay  Improvement  As- 
sociation, the  Lions  Club  and  the  Idamay 
Bomemaken.  All  groups  have  done  much  to 
help  their  town  and  they  wlU  continue  to  do 
what  remains.  Beryl  Toothman  is  president 
of  the  Improvement  Association,  Charles 
Oreen  Is  vice  president,  Mrs.  Donald  Bair  is 
lecretary-traasurer  and  membera  of  the  board 
of  directors,  In  addition  to  the  ofllcere,  are 
Harold  Melntyre  and  James  WlUard. 

Mrs.  Steve  Kropog  Jr..  is  president  of  the 
Homemaken  and  Ray  Kelley  bead  the  lAooa 
Club.  Bach  organisation  has  carried  out  vari- 
ous projects  that  have  resulted  In  in^rove- 
ments  to  the  town. 

Besldents  of  Idamay  describe  It  In  various 
ways.  Jamea  McLeary,  superintendent  of  the 
minii  who  has  lived  In  the  village  for  28  yean 
said  that  on  winter  nights  when  the  opposite 
bUlsldes  are  covered  with  snow  It  reminds 
him  of  a  "Uttle  Swltserland."  A  wife  whose 
husband  Is  now  retired  said,  "It's  heaven  to 
me."  Her  husband  called  It  "peaceful." 

Not  aU  of  the  families  who  Uve  In  Idamay 
are  connected  with  the  mine.  Someone  said 
tbat  only  about  44  men  of  the  some  208 
hourly  workere  at  No.  44  Uve  In  the  town 
where  they  worked  until  this  past  week. 
"They  would  like  to  live  here  but  there  aren't 
enough  bouses,"  we  were  told.  Once  a  family 
Uvea  amidst  the  hills  and  trees  and  clean, 
open  air.  Ita  memben  are  not  likely  to  want 
to  leave. 

Several  new  homee  have  been  buUt  In  re- 
cent yean  and  a  few  are  under  construction 
now.  Homeownen  work  In  various  Industries 
and  business  places  in  Fairmont  and  other 
nearby  towns  and  dtles. 

TO  BTAT  RXaX 

One  jmung  man,  soon  to  be  married,  gave 
us  an  answer  we  liked  when  we  asked  why 
he  planned  to  live  in  Idamay  when  his  work 
is  elsewhere.  He  Is  Trooper  James  McOnw 
of  the  Shlnnston  Detachment  of  the  West 
Virginia  SUte  PoUce. 

We  were  Introduced  to  McOrew  when  we 
wen  driving  back  down  to  the  mine  after  a 
visit  to  a  pleasant  park  located  on  a  hlUtop 
wooded  with  taU  walnut  trees.  His  father  was 
a  miner  and  Trooper  MoOraw  has  lived  in 
Idamay  most  of  bis  life.  He  will  marry  the 
"girl  next  door"  and  wlU  live  on  the  street 
when  his  parenta  Uve  now. 

Why  Uve  in  Idamay.  we  asked?  The  young 
man  looked  over  the  hUlsides,  stretching  his 
arm  and  pointing  his  finger  as  he  repUed, 
"Just  look  at  It." 

We  knew  exactly  what  he  meant.  We  knew, 
too,  what  Lew  Savlsky.  assistant  superintend- 
ent at  Mine  No.  44  was  talking  about  when 
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he  summed  up  the  story  of  Idamay  by  say- 
ing. It's  pride.  The  men  who  worked  here 
have  it  and  so  do  the  people  who  Uve  ben. 
That's  aU  it  Is— pride." 

(From  the  Fairmont  ( W.  Va.) .  West  Virginian. 

July  12, 1971] 

lOAMAT  Oxn  Small  Ikdustbt 

(By  Helen  Blekel) 

The  old  company  store  at  Idamay.  where 
No.  44  ceased  c^>eratlonB  after  55  years  last 
Friday,  has  been  transformed  Into  a  smaU 
plant  for  the  manufactxire  of  homes  to  help 
meet  the  demand  of  famlUes  wanting  to  Uve 
in  the  plctvirasque  little  vUlage  that  ignores 
the  appellation  "ghost  town.'" 

Superior  Modular  Homes  Inc.,  a  firm 
headed  by  Edgar  Parks,  has  occupied  the 
building  since  April.  Extensive  remodeling  Is 
under  way  in  the  large  two-story  frame  struc- 
ture to  make  it  into  the  kind  of  factory 
needed  to  make  the  prefabricated  houses 
quickly  and  efficiently. 

Parks,  who  had  worked  as  a  man  hoist 
op««tor  at  the  mine  for  24  years  prior  to 
Ita  cloelng,  has  been  buUdlng  homes  "on  the 
side"  for  a  number  of  yean.  He  has  had  a 
hand  In  the  construction  of  some  15  brand 
new  homes  in  the  smaU  town  in  the  past  five 
years  and  "there  are  more  to  come,"  be  said. 

"We  cant  ke^  up  with  the  demand,"  Parks 
said.  "There  an  no  vacant  homes  in  Idamay 
and  we  arent  expecting  any.  More  people 
are  wanting  to  come  out  here  to  Uve  in  our 
tovm." 

PLAN   DKVKLOPMEIVT 

Home  buUdlng  In  the  attractive  village 
will  get  a  tremendous  booet  If  plans  for  a 
housing  development  materlaUae. 

Roy  O.  Amott,  Marlon  County  supervisor 
for  the  Farmen  Home  Administration,  has 
met  with  memben  of  the  Idamay  Improve- 
ment Association  to  discuss  the  possiblUty 
ot  applying  for  a  federal  loan  with  which  to 
start  the  development. 

"The  money  Is  available,"  Amott  said,  "and 
as  soon  as  a  site  is  settled  on  and  plans  made 
for  Its  purehaee,  we'U  get  to  work  on  the  loan 
for  the  town." 

Idamay,  In  Parks'  opinion.  Is  "the  Ideal 
plaoe"  for  a  housing  development. 

"We're  located  on  a  through  road,"  he  said, 
"and  Route  16  Is  the  moet  tnveled  secondary 
road  in  the  county." 

The  streets  are  paved  In  Idamay  and  the 
sewage  treatment  plant — built  for  the  com- 
munity by  Bethlehem  Mine — "can  handle 
another  100  houses,"  Parks  pointed  out. 

OTHEH  A8SXT8 

A  well-kept  elementary  school  building 
surrounded  by  a  playground  with  eqiUpment 
for  the  youngsters,  a  community  buUdlng 
under  construction,  a  hUltop  park  and  picnic 
area  on  company  land  are  among  other  aaaets 
of  the  tovm. 

"The  water  supply  is  good,  we  have  fin 
protection  from  Farmlngton  and  Worthlng- 
ton," Parks  said,  "and  one  of  these  days,  we'll 
have  our  own  firefigbtlng  equipment." 

Asked  if  the  town  would  "suffer"  because  of 
the  mine's  closing.  Parks  repUed  In  the 
negative. 

"Mon  than  76  per  cent  of  the  homeownen 
did  not  work  at  the  mine,"  he  said.  "We  have 
people  who  work  In  businesses.  Industry  and 
other  mlnee  living  out  here  and  more  an 
wanting  to  come.  The  town  won't  suffer,"  he 
added. 

He  called  attention  to  a  spnwllng  brick 
home  of  almoat  estate  propoTtioos  whldi  had 
been  buUt  by  a  man  employed  by  a  company 
in  Fairmont.  OtlMr  recenUy  constructed 
houses  also  wen  pointed  out  and  Parks 
showed  one  hie  Ann  la  building  at  the 
moment. 
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under  roof  In  Just  a  few  days'  Ume.  the 
builder  said. 

The  store  buUdlng  was  constructed  In  1916 
and  is  located  next  to  the  smaU  bride  poet 
office  that  serves  the  community.  A  porch  ex- 
tends across  the  front  of  the  structun  aud 
the  buUdlng  is  In  exceptional  condition,  con- 
sidering Its  age. 

The  store  was  operated  by  ConsoUdatlon 
Coal  Co.,  original  ownws  of  the  mine,  and 
when  Bethlehem  Mine  took  over,  the  old 
"company  store"  was  sold  to  Wesley  Hatfield. 
Hatfield  eloeed  his  general  store  In  1950  and 
until  Parks  purohaeed  the  buUdlng,  it  was 
used  as  a  meeting  place  and  "teen  center." 

Superior  Modular  Homee  Inc.,  Is  a  smaU 
firm  with  six  employee  currently.  Parks  hopes 
to  add  more  men  and  predicts  "well  have  16 
or  so  when  we  get  going." 

Along  vrlth  Idamay.  this  home-owned  and 
operated  busineas  la  on  Ita  way. 

[Rom  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  West  Viiglntan. 
July  18.  1971] 

lOAMAT   DATa  R»CAI.T,W> 

(By  Helen  Blekel) 

Ross  Merrlweather  and  Charlie  Elekes  have 
been  retired  from  the  ooal  mines  for  several 
yean,  but  to  both  men  the  closing  of  Bethle- 
hem Mine  No.  44  at  Idamay  was  a  personal 
hi4>penlng. 

The  two  men  visited  the  mine  one  day 
befon  it  closed  last  Friday.  They  knew  the 
mine  was  old  and  worked  out — It  had  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  55  years  and  had 
given  up  mUUons  of  tons  of  coal  from  its 
underground  depths — but  the  retired  mlnen 
found  It  hard  to  believe  that  all  activity 
around  the  tipple  and  cleaning  plant  would 


Superior  Modtilar  Homee  puts  the  units 
together  and  then  transports  them  on  trallen 
to  the  buUdlng  site.  A  new  home  can  be  put 


Elekes  retired  in  1959  after  48  yean  in  the 
mines.  "I'm  sorry  to  see  this  mine  close."  he 
aald,  and  there  was  a  touch  of  aadnees  In  his 
voice.  "It  was  a  good  mine,  a  good  place  to 
work. 

PSAiaXS   COKPAMT 

"The  company  not  only  preached  safety 
but  lived  up  to  it,"  Elekes  emphasized  his 
statement  with  slight  gestures  of  one  hand, 
then  the  other.  He  expressed  concern  for 
the  miners  of  "55  or  60"  who  wanted  to  con- 
tinue working  but  might  have  "a  hard  time" 
finding  Jobs. 

"I've  been  lucky."  he  continued  and  said, 
"the  mines  have  been  good  to  me." 

A  native  of  Hungary,  Elekes  came  to  this 
country  in  1911  as  a  lad  of  17.  He  started 
working  at  No.  9  In  Farmlngton  and  ended 
his  career  as  a  roof  bolter  In  No.  44.  "I  have 
done  practically  everything  In  the  mines,"  he 
said. 

Elekes  now  lives  in  Farmlngton,  a  town  he 
served  as  mayor  from  1959-61.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  town  councU  for  12  yean  before 
his  election  as  mayor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elekes  are  the  parents  of  eight 
chUdren — five  boys  and  three  girls — and  five 
members  of  the  famUy  attended  college,  a 
fact  for  which  the  pleasant  retiree  is  rlght- 
fuUy  proud. 

PKWr.lIBXS  LIVE 

"The  mines  have  been  good  to  me,  too," 
Merrlweather,  soft-spoken  and  articulate, 
said.  He  is  weU  known  throughout  the  county 
tor  his  work  with  the  imlon. 

The  father  of  three  daughten,  two  of  i^om 
attended  coUege,  Merrlweather  was  bom  in 
Alabama  and  came  to  West  Virginia  as  a  boy. 
He  has  worked  in  the  mlnee  since  he  was  17 
and  most  of  his  yean  have  been  spent  In 
Marlon  County. 

Merrlweather  retired  In  1960  after  46  yean 
in  the  mines  and  was  a  pin  tlmberman  at 
Idamay.  He  now  resides  at  CaroUna. 

"I  have  had  a  fine  life  in  the  mines  from 
the  time  Bethlehem  took  over.  No  other  com- 
pany can  come  up  to  the  standards  of  this 
company,"  Merrlweather  said.  "It's  the  great- 
eat  one  I  evOT  worked  for,"  he  added. 
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'  "Thtj  treated  their  men  well  and  their 
mi9tj  progrun  was  one  that  wwked"  the 
long-time  ooal  miner  said. 

lierrlweather  mentioned  the  many  friends 
he  had  made  dtirlng  bis  many  years  as  a 
miner  and  aald  that  some  of  them  were  still 
working.  He,  too,  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
onea  not  old  enough  to  retire  would  be  able 
to  oontbrae  "working  with  Bethlehem." 

The  thotight  of  the  closing  of  No.  44  'Is  a 
gloomy  one."  Merrlweather  concluded,  "but 
the  time  comes  for  a  mine,  the  same  as  a 
man,  when  there's  no  more  work  toberdone." 

(From  the  rmixxnont  Weet  Virginian.  July  14, 

1»71) 

OoB  Piu  oom 
(By  Helen  Blekal) 
A  land  conservation  program  that  can  aerre 
as  a  model  for  reclaiming  West  Virginia's 
mine  "gob  pUes"  is  weU  on  Its  way  to  rrtum- 
mg  a  large  area  near  Idamay  to  Its  original 
beauty. 

Since  1946  when  the  project  was  started  by 
Bethlehem  Mines  Corp.,  owners  of  Mine  No. 
44  whlob  oeased  operations  last  Vtlday,  ap- 
prozlmataly  80  acres  of  mine  refuse  dump 
area  hare  been  covered  with  trees  and  f^mi' 
40  acres  have  been  covered  with  graae. 

TTie  vegetation  Is  flourUhlng  and  provides 
a  perfect  camouflage  tor  wbtx  onoe  waa  an 
upstghtly  part  of  the  Marlon  County  oonn- 
tryslda. 

rAMiLua  atGHT 

Ooal  mine  refuse  Is  a  gray-blaek  mlztuia  of 
slate,  shale,  sandstone  and  coal  that  remains 
after  raw  coal  Is  cleaned  in  the  preparation 
plant.  When  dumped  indiserlminattfy  and 
left  uncovered,  the  huge  he^M  of  refxise— a 

familiar  sight  in  any  coal  irnnjng  m«« m^ 

depressing  and  ugly. 

Bethlehem  Mlnee,  wanting  to  provide  pro- 
ductive and  attractive  land  for  the  use  of  and 
enjoyment  by  future  generations,  decided  on 
a  lanrtfln  operation  to  dlqxjse  of  reftue 
hauled  by  truck  from  the  preparation  plant 
at  Idamay. 

Located  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  the  landfill 
area  was  leveled  and  excess  earth  pushed  to 
the  edges.  This  area  was  then  filled  with 
alternate  layers  of  mine  refuse  and  earth, 
compacted  and  surrounded  with  earth  to 
keep  out  and  prevent  spontaneous  combtas- 
tlon. 


As  the  fill  progressed  upward,  the  sl(q>e 
border  was  planted  with  grasses  and  trees  to 
provide  erosion  control  and  an  attractive  per- 
manent cover. 

Located  below  the  now-graen  hillside  Is  a 
"settling  pond."  into  which  mine  refuse  made 
np  of  &n«r  partldea  la  pumped  In  the  form 
of  a  aludge. 

As  the  water  evaporates  and  the  pond  fills 
with  solid  material,  it  Is  covered  with  a  two- 
foot  layer  of  sou  to  provide  a  good  planting 
base.  "Hie  pond  is  then  contoured  to  provide 
proper  drainage  and  a  more  attractive  ap- 
pearance. The  area  used  to  dispose  of  this 
type  refuse,  approximately  15  aerea  to  date, 
was  seeded  with  Kentucky  bluegraas,  Ken- 
tucky feaoae.  perennial  rye  grass  and 
le^>edeca. 

In  cooperation  with  the  V£.  Son  Conserva- 
tion Service.  Bethlehem  Mines  arranged  with 
Mbnongabela  SoU  ConservattoQ  Dlatrlet  to 
<lo  some  of  the  planting  on  an  old  mine 
refuse   pUe   near    Idamay   at   Bethlehem^ 


vaamr  or 

In  the  spring  of  lOOS,  some  4.000  seedllngi 
were  planted  on  a  sl<^>e  of  the  refuse  dump 
which  was  first  covered  with  a  layer  of  day. 
The  trees  planted  were  brisUy  locust,  tree  of 
heaven,  Kurupean  alder,  q>eckled  alder  and 
monntaln  ash. 

in  1906,  approximately  18  acres  of  the  old 
refuse  area  were  planted  with  aeedllngB,  oon- 
alstlng  of  S.OOO  white  pine,  S,000  Virgiiila 
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pine  and  3,000  bl«ok  loouat  trees.  Thui  the 
•vea  was  hydromulohed  with  fuptx  pulp  %t^ 
sown  with  a  seed  mixture  of  switch  grass, 
alta  f  esetie,  perennial  rya  grass  and  yoea.  Tbe 
paper  pxilp  mulch  absorbs  the  water  and 
fertUlaer  and  retains  It  in  the  area  of  the 
seed,  thereby  promoting  faster  and  better 
growth.  It  also  reduees  the  amount  of  seed 
carried  away  by  wind  and  water. 

During  the  spring  and  fall  of  1907,  an 
additional  6.000  white  pine,  6,000  Virginia 
pine.  8.800  black  locust.  SOO  autumn  olive  and 
600  Kuropean  black  alder  seedUnsa  were  set 
out  and  2,000  pounds  of  grass  seed  were 
sown. 

m  1068,  10,000  white  pine.  600  locust,  280 
Xuropean  black  alder  seedlings  and  600  crown 
vetch  plants  were  set  out.  In  addition,  switch 
grass,  alta  fescue  and  perennial  rye  grass 
seed  was  sown. 

The  reclaimed  land  sits  high  above  the 
trees  growing  in  a  valley  bdow  and  in  the 
distance  can  be  seen  the  town  of  Farmlngton. 
Ixwklng  towards  the  right  over  the  highway 
thait  curves  between  Farmlngton  and  Idamay 
the  section  formerly  known  as  "Bessie  Ann" 
and  "Gobbler's  Knob"  is  visible. 

Closer  to  the  sky  and  clouds  than  any  land 
surrounding  It — except  for  the  mountains 
that  hover  beyoiul  a  layer  of  hills — ^vrhat  was 
once  a  miserable,  ugly  refuse  dump  is  now 
attractive  acreage  with  unlimited  possibili- 
ties for  development. 

(Ftom  the  VUrmont  (W.  Va.)  West  Virginian. 

JiUy  16,  1071] 

OoMrscnoNxaT  Pxarxcx  Sioax  sos  Ioamat 

(By  Helen  Blckel) 

The  only  place  of  business  in  Idamay  is 
the  perfect  establishment  for  this  beautiful 
Uttle  village.  Located  on  one  of  the  streets 
that  curve  around  the  hlllsldee  and  through 
the  town,  Rlzzo-B  Confectionery  and  Press- 
ing Shop  has  an  appearance  similar  to  the 
attractive  homes  that  surround  the  store. 

A  large  rectangular  sign  out  front  states 
the  name  of  the  owner  and  the  purpoee  at 
the  building.  This  Is  the  lone  feature  that 
disting\ii«hes  Rime's  store  from  the  resi- 
dences on  the  street. 

Joe  R12B0  has  operated  the  multipurpose 
business  on  the  ground  fioor  of  his  home 
since  1063.  In  addition  to  the  store— which 
has  "a  little  bit  of  everything,"  to  quote 
the  owner — ^there  is  a  pressing  shop  at  the 
side  and  an  office  for  residents  to  pay  their 
gas  bills  in  the  rear. 

SXES  oaowTH 

Closing  of  Mine  No.  44  last  Prlday  will 
have  "a  little  bit  but  not  too  much"  effect 
on  his  business,  in  RIzeo's  opinion.  Some 
46  famlllee  depended  on  the  mine  for  their 
livelihood  but  many  of  these  miners  will 
retire  or  be  transferred  to  other  mines  op- 
erated by  Bethlehem  Mines  Corp.,  Rimo 
said,  and  he  doeent  expect  too  many  of 
them  to  move  elsewhere. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Idamay  busi- 
nessman believes  the  pleasant  town  will 
grow  "I  predict  we  will  have  another  100 
famlUes  within  the  next  few  years,"  he  said. 
"We  have  room  for  them  and  peoi^e  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  this  is  a  good  place 

Bom  and  reared  In  Idamay,  Rlmo  worked 
brlefiy  m  the  mine  at  Carcdlna  before  open- 
ing a  businsss  in  1946.  His  first  store  was 
located  on  the  old  road  between  Idamay 
and  ffarmington. 

RlOTo  and  his  wife  Mary  work  long  hours 
in  their  place  of  business.  The  store  Is  open 
seven  days  a  week,  from  about  7:80  ajn 
unta  9:80  pjn.  "Sunday  hours  are  a  littte 
sh«ter,"  the  store  owner  said. 

UVI  ABOVX 

Since  their  residence  is  located  over  the 
store  the  RIzbos  are  frequenUy  asked  to 
"^•p  ^  when  people  run  out  of  something  " 
"♦— '  aakL  "^ut  w«  dont  mind,"  he  added 
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"these  are  good  people  here  and  we  do  what 
we  can  to  help  them  out." 

RizBo's  store  has  enough  of  a  variety  of 
Items  to  qualify  as  a  "general  stow."  A  quick 
look  around  showed  everything  from  Mstor 
oil  to  shoestrings,  thumbtacks  to  potetOM. 
fuse  plugs  to  bobby  pins.  ^^ 

Included  in  the  stock  of  the  IntetestlBi 
estabUshment  are  grooerles.  confecUoas 
patent  medicines,  kitchen  and  cleaning  aup-' 
plies,  beauty  needs,  toys  and  paint  brushsa 

Wanglng  from  the  ceUing  are  sacks  of  po.! 
tato  chips  and  similar  snacks  alongside  neat 
rows  of  work  gloves.  A  glass  case  at  the  side  of 
the  counter  holds  tobacco  supplies.  Small 
pieces  of  penny  candy  are  in  Jars  Uned  up  at 
the  rear  of  the  counter. 

OTBXB  BT7PPUI8 

Soft  drinks,  beer,  and  ice  cream  are  la 
coolers  not  too  far  from  the  entrance  to  the 
store.  A  huge  refrigerated  cupboard  with 
glass  doors  contains  milk,  cheese  and  other 
dairy  products.  Packaged  cookies  and  picnic 
supplies  are  stacked  on  open  shelves. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  array  of  items  in  stock, 
Rizzo's  store  is  a  neat  place  and  everything  is' 
displayed  for  the  convenience  of  the  shoppers 
as  well  as  the  owners. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rlzeo  run  their  triple-busi- 
ness thenoselves.  Rl^so  picks  up  clothing  in 
Idamay  and  Carolina  and  brings  It  to  Fair- 
mont for  cleaning.  He  does  the  pressing  him- 
self with  help  from  his  wife. 

"When  the  boys  w«e  growing  up,  they 
used  to  help  out,"  Riz2so  said,  "and  whenever 
they're  around,  they  still  give  us  a  band 
when  we  need  it." 

The  Rlzzoe  are  the  parents  of  two  sons. 
Jim.  a  Fairmont  State  College  graduate.  Is 
an  auditor  with  the  state  tax  department. 
Sam  is  a  student  at  Fairmont  State. 

nrXMOLT  PBOPLX 

Asked  if  they  ever  took  a  vcusatlon,  Rlao 
looked  around  his  st<we  and  said,  "This  Is 
our  vacaUon."  He  admitted,  however,  that  he 
takes  a  day  off  now  and  then  to  play  golf. 

The  Rlzzos  are  friendly  people  and  their 
cuatooaers  who  come  to  their  store  are  ad- 
dressed on  a  first-name  basis.  They  eQ>eclaUy 
like  cliUdren  who  are  among  their  beet 
customers. 

Treasurer  of  the  town's  active  Lions  CTub, 
Ri^  is  well  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Idamay.  "We  have  been  a  lucky  community," 
he  said.  "We  can  be  thankful  for  a  con^iany 
that  has  done  as  much  for  us  as  Bethlehem 
has.  They  built  our  sewage  treatment  plant 
and  paved  the  roads  around  here.  AU  we  have 
to  do  is  keep  them  up." 

Bven  ttiough  the  residents  of  Idamay  no 
longer  have  "the  company  to  depend  on,"  in 
Rizzo's  words,  he  believes  they  wUI  continue 
to  "keep  up  their  property  and  keep  our 
town  a  nice  place." 

"And  Idamay  is  a  nice  place.  The  kids  an 
wonderful,"  the  man  who  runs  the  town's 
only  business  said.  "They  are  never  a  prob- 
lam.  they  have  never  tried  to  steal  anything. 
Why,  we  dont  even  have  a  policeman,  but 
then  we  have  never  had  any  trouble." 

With  good  citizens  such  as  the  Rizsos. 
Idamay  should  have  no  problem  keeping  this 
record.  -»-— o 


AUTHORIZINO  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  TO  ENTER  INTO  THE 
INTERSTATE  COMPACTT  ON  B4EN- 
TAL  HEALTH 


HON.  ARTHUR  A.  LINK 

OF  ZrOKTR  DAKOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSX  OF  RBPRKSENTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  link:.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  luive  today 
Joined  with  the  gentleman  from  iOB- 
sourl  (Mr.  Httngati)  In  sponsoring  a  bill 
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to  authorlae  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  the  Interstate  Compact  on 
Mental  Health.  Forty  States,  including 
Iforth  Dakota,  are  presently  members  of 
this  compact.  .^  x_j  * 

The  following  letter  from  the  DlBtrlct 
government  explains  the  purpoee  of  the 
bill: 

Thk  DisraiCT  or  Coltticbia. 
Waahington,  D.C.,  May  14. 1971. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  the  honor  to  submit  for  consid- 
eration by  the  92nd  Congress  a  bill  "To  Au- 
thorize the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into 
the  Interstate  Compact  on  Mental  Health". 

The  purpose  of  the  compact  Is  foiufold. 
First,  it  guarantees  that  any  person  found 
to  be  mentally  111  or  mentally  deficient  with- 
in a  party  State  wiU  receive  care  and  treat- 
ment in  that  State  regardless  of  legal  resi- 
dence or  domicile.  Second.  It  permits  the 
transfer  of  a  mentaUy  111  patient  to  an  In- 
stitution In  another  State  when  such  trans- 
fer Is  found  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  patient.  Third,  it  provides  for  interstate 
cooperation  with  regard  to  after-care,  and  su- 
pervision of  patients  on  convalescent  status 
or  conditional  release.  And  finally,  the  com- 
pact encourages  supplementary  agreements 
between  two  or  more  party  States  for  the 
furnishing  of  care  and  treatment  of  patients 
on  a  cooperative  basis. 

Forty  States  are  currently  participating  in 
the  Interstate  Compact  on  Mental  Health. 
The  District  of  Columbia  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  Jurisdictions  in  which  eligibility 
for  care  and  treatuMnt  of  mental  illness  is 
based  on  the  legal  and  technical  definitions 
of  residence  or  domicile,  rather  than  on  what 
is  determined  to  be  best  for  the  patient  from 
a  medical  and  humanitarian  point  of  view. 
The  Commissioner  is  of  the  view  that  par- 
ticipation In  the  compact  is  necessary  in  or- 
der to  update  the  District's  approach  to  the 
problems  of  care  and  treatment,  Institu- 
tionalization and  interstate  transfer  of  men- 
taUy ill  persons  and  to  bring  the  District  in 
step  with  the  forty  States  already  Joined 
in  this  Important  example  of  interstate 
cooperation. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia strongly  urges  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  attached  draft  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OXAHAM  W.  Watt, 
AsHatttnt  to  the  Commtestoner. 
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the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  wiU 
engage  at  once  in  discussion  on : 

"The  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  vrtthdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
f(»«lgn  countries  In  the  United  States  camp. 

"The  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Reaolved.  That  the  United  States  shaU 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following  the 
signing  of  the  agreement:  Provided,  That  the 
agreement  shall  contain  g^uarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  con- 
duct out  of  Vietnam  for  all  American 
prisoners  and  all  American  Armed  Forces 
simultaneotisly. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP  nfouxA 
IN  THB  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319.  which  I  introduced  on  March  17, 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 

H.  Rb.  810 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  Is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POWs 
In  North  Vietnam  we  wlU  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Sooth  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  Is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  It  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 


NEW  JERSEY  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF  NXW  JZBSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
music  lovers  of  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton, who  attended  the  concert  at  the 
Filene  Center  of  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park, 
were  treated  to  a  splendid  musical  per- 
formance of  the  New  Jersey  Symphony 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  the  able  music 
director  Henry  Lewis. 

We  have  always  been  proud  of  the  New 
Jersey  Symphony,  but  only  since  1968 
when  Henry  Lewis  took  over  as  musical 
director,  has  it  risen  to  the  prestige  and 
acclaim  it  now  holds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  to  read  a  review  of  the  concert  to 
make  one's  pride  become  more  pro- 
nounced. I  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  the  New  Jersey  Symphony  waa  well 
deserving  of  the  accolades  it  has  re- 
ceived in  its  past  appearances.  I  am  now 
of  the  opinion  that  Washington,  one  of 
the  greatest  cultural  centers  of  this  coun- 
try, has  received  this  symphony  with  the 
enthusiasm  it  deserves. 

To  illustrate  the  acceptance  of  the  per- 
formance made  by  the  New  Jersey  Sym- 
phony, Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
include  as  part  of  my  remarks,  the  com- 
ments made  by  Alan  M.  Eiriegsman  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Monday,  August  2. 
The  review  follows: 

Stmphont  New  Jxasrr 
(By  Alan  M.  Krlsgsman) 
UntU  Satxuday  night,  when  he  led  the  New 
Jersey  Symphony  in  one  of  several  appear- 
ances at  Wolf  Trap,  it  had  been  qiUte  a  few 
years — perhaps  seven  or  eight — since  last  I 
heard  Henry  Lewis  conduct.  Back  then.  In 
California,  he  seemed  a  promising  youngster 
no  more  and  no  less.  Now  that  promise  has 
been  realized,  more  fully  and  more  brU- 
liantly  than  anyone  could  have  anticipated 
in  ao  short  a  time. 

To  start  with,  there  la  the  mlraeie  he  has 
wrought  with  the  New  Jersey  Symphony.  If 
you  have  been  entertaining  any  vague  no- 
tions, as  I  have,  that  the  Jersey  orchestra 
must  be  some  hick  outfit,  you  couldnt  be 
more  In  error.  I  dont  know  what  it  was  like 
when  Lewis  took  over  In  106B,  but  now  It 
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rates  only  a  few  notches  beneath  the  nation's 
finest. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  orchestra's 
response  to  his  command  that  Lewla  must 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  en- 
semble's present  exceUence. 

The  sound  and  texture  are  glorious 
throughout  every  choir.  The  strings  oould 
use  more  body,  possibly,  but  their  quaUty  Is 
wondrously  silken.  Splendid  winds  and 
brass;  the  horns  are  particularly  strong,  and 
the  first  oboe  is  outstanding.  I  looked  over 
the  fine  percussion  section  and  noted  to 
myself  that  only  once  before,  years  ago  in 
New  York,  had  I  seen  a  lady  tlmpanist  of  this 
caliber.  8\u«  enough.  Inquiry  confirmed  that 
It  was  the  same  gal,  Elaine  Jones,  who  really 
knows  how  to  make  thoee  tube  sing  and 
Is  right  there  rhythmically  with  an  exacti- 
tude that  is  rare. 

From  this  extraordinary  instrument,  Lewis 
drew  extraordinary  results.  His  baton  work  is 
a  pleasiu'e  to  watch,  not  Just  because  it  is 
crystal  clear  and  graceful,  but  because  It  is 
a  perfect  graphic  analogue  of  the  ebb  and 
fiow  of  the  music.  And  from  the  orchestra 
it  summons  amazingly  vital  rhythms,  Uvely 
articulation  and  supple,  shapely  dynamic 
curves. 

The  opening  orchestral  potpourri  from 
"Der  Rosenkavaller"  was  as  voluptuous,  as 
subtle,  as  endearingly  romantic  as  one  oould 
wish,  and  incidentally,  it  couldnt  have 
sounded  more  thoroughly  "Viennese"  in  style 
had  Strauss  himself  been  at  the  helm.  AU 
of  which  is  to  say  that  the  most  impressive 
thing  about  Lewis  is  the  interpretive  maturity 
he  has  achieved. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  another  singer  to- 
day who  Is  as  much  the  total  artist  as  Miss 
Home.  She's  got  everything — staggering 
technique,  a  voice  as  radiant  and  true  from 
chesty  bottom  to  soaring  top.  Impeccable 
musicianship,  and  a  personal  intensity  that 
makes  Listening  to  her  almost  unbearably 
affecting. 

She  delivered  the  goods,  too.  Her  sensitivity 
and  restraint  in  the  "Che  faro"  from  Oluck's 
"Orfeo"  were  no  less  winning  than  the  lus- 
cious cantabUe  of  her  "Nobles  seigneurs, 
aalutl"  from  Meyerbeer's  "Les  Huguenots,"  or 
her  infinite  tenderness  In  "Mon  coeur  s'ouvre 
a  ta  voix"  from  Salnt-Saens  "Samson  et 
DaUla."  In  Rossini's  "Non  temer  d'un  basso 
affeto,"  from  "The  Siege  of  Corinth."  she 
gave  as  fantastic  an  exhibition  of  coloratura 
virtuosity  as  I  ever  hope  to  hear,  yet  her 
unfailing  muslcallty  kept  It  within  the  strict- 
est bounds  of  tastefulness.  She  requited  the 
prolonged  cheers  of  the  crowd  with  an  equaUy 
stunning  "Crude  sorte,"  from  the  same  com- 
poser's "Itallana  in  Algerl." 

like  program  ended  with  Olazimov's  Sym- 
phony No.  6  in  B  Flat,  resurrected  from  Its 
relative  obscurity  In  a  performance  of  Im- 
mense warmth  and  spirit.  This  was  the  final 
sign — a  conductor  who  can  make  second-rate 
music  sound  supremely  inspired  is  really  one 
to  watch. 


FRANK  OSTER  AND  ROBERT 
HOWELL:  COPS  WHO  CARE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OW  KZNTVCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBB3ENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Amnut  3,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  police- 
man of  today  finds  In  his  work  a  dUBcuIt 
and  growing  challenge.  It  is  oDly  rarely 
that  you  find  men  who  can  accept  and 
meet  that  challenge.  That  Is  wl^r  men 
like  detective  Walter  Oster  and  officer 
Robert  Howell  of  my  district  are  so 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  House. 
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They  and  otber  members  of  the  Louisrllle 
DlTtelon  of  Polloe  render  community 
service  both  dnrlnc  and  after  duty  hours. 
ThRnigh  ooactilng.  counsellns,  and 
teaching  among  the  young  they  work  to 
fight  crime  before  it  has  happened.  Such 
devotion  is  invaluaUe. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  insert  at  this  pc^t  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  recent  Louisville  Times  article 
by  Frank  Clilford  about  these  devoted 
policonen: 

Cora  Wro  Cakk 
(By  Frank  CUfford) 
FlncUDg  a  Job  for  •  dUplrlt«d  az-coxivlot; 
Gh^MTonlng  ft  group  of  city  youths  on  a 
weekend  camping  trip;  Intzoduoing  an  sglle 
young  street  fighter  to  competitive  athletics; 
becoming  an  sdult  "big  brother"  to  a  father- 
leas  boy. 

I:'s  all  part  cf  the  voluntary  aztra  duty 
pursued  these  days  by  a  growing  number  of 
Louisville  police  offloers. 

BetwMd  100  and  160  dty  pcdloemen  are 
derottng  their  own  time  to  coaching,  coun- 
seling, teaching,  or  aiding  In  some  capacity 
a  variety  of  Individuals  and  community 
groups,  according  to  one  estimate  by  an  as- 
sistant to  the  chief  of  polloe. 

Some  of  the  offloers.  like  3nd  Dlstrlet  detec- 
Uce  Walter  Oster,  have  translated  community 
spirit  Into  everyday  responslbUlty. 

During  his  five-year  career  as  a  police 
officer,  Oster,  38.  also  has  been  a  sandlot 
baseball  and  football  coach,  a  volunteer 
probation  officer  and  a  community  house  staff 
member. 

"Just  keeping  In  touch  with  the  boys  I've 
worked  with  takes  up  an  hour  or  two  each 
day."  he  said. 

Oster  credlU  hU  preoccupation  with 
athletics  and  youth  activities  to  natural  In- 
cUnatloa.  but  he  said  he  became  Intereetad 
In  working  with  delinquent  boys  after  an 
Investigation  to  which  he  was  assigned  last 
year. 

"It  Involved  a  beating,  one  of  the  worst 
rve  ever  seen."  he  said.  "Vor  no  ^parent 
reason,  a  bunch  of  boys  Jumped  a  man  and 
whlppad  him  almost  to  death  with  lug 
wranohes  and  Ure  tools." 

Oster  arrested  the  boys  reqx>nslble  and 
helped  eonvlot  them,  Imt  he  said  the  In- 
cident stayed  with  him  long  after  the  assail- 
ants had  been  sent  to  prison. 

"I  got  to  thinking  about  my  own  child- 
hood and  abotit  some  of  the  facton  that 
drove  boys  I  knew  to  do  things  I  wouldn't 
have  believed,"  he  said. 

"It  was  a  case  of  nothing  to  do  and  no 
place  to  go.  of  standing  around  so  long  and 
getting  so  bored  that  finally  something 
snapped  Inside,'  he  said. 

"I  know  the  same  thing  is  true  In  a  lot 
of  nalghboarhoodB  today." 

Oster  said  he  began  revisiting  the  soenas 
of  arreets  he  had  made  and  started  talking 
to  some  of  the  same  boys  he  had  picked  up 
for  fighting,  or  cursing,  or  anHaTu  ffixM. 

"At  first,  they  would  hardly  talk  to  me," 
he  said,  "but  after  a  while  they  started  to 
realise  that  I  wasnt  down  there  Just  to 
push  them  around  and  hassle  them." 

Ostert  street-oomer  enoountars  moved 
last  summer  to  a  naaiby  oommuhlty  center 
where  he  sponeond  a  waij^t-llftlng  program, 
helped  fbrm  ragnlar  group  discussions  and 
monitored  weekend  dances. 

When  the  community  center  closed  last 
winter.  Oster  began  working  IndlvlduaUy 
with  boys  ha  had  arrested. 

In  three  oases,  Oatar  sakl,  he  asked  a 
Judge  to  probata  youthful  offenders  to  his 
custody.  Tlw  Judga  agreed. 

"It  was  an  aiperlmsnt."  Oster  said,  "and 

I  wanted  to  try  It  baoauaa  after  arresting 

theae  boys  I  felt  they  warsnt  entlrrty  at 

fault  for  what  thay  had  doaa. 

"X  fait  they  wwa  baaloaUy  good  boys  who 
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needed  someone   to   give   them  some  self- 
confidence." 

Oster  readUy  admitted  that  his  efforU  have 
not  been  complettiy  successful. 

"One  boy  Just  dldnt  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  me.  and  I  lost  track  of  him." 
Oster  said.  "XventuaUy.  he  got  picked  up  for 
a  pretty  serious  crime." 

But  Oster  has  not  been  discouraged  by 
occasional  failure,  and  he  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  skepticism  of  some  of  his  oolleaguea. 
"Some  polleemen  think  that  there's 
nothing  to  be  done  for  these  kids,  that 
they^  Just  a  bunch  of  punks,"  he  said. 
"But  I  dont  know.  I  tend  to  feel  like  those 
sidewalk  preachers  you  see  around  town,  and 
you  know  what  they  say. 

"If  you  can  save  one  poson,  you've  made 
a  success." 

Uka  Oster.  4th  District  ofllcer  Bobert 
Howell  started  working  with  former  law- 
breakers aftar  a  series  of  casual  sidewalk 
enoountars. 

In  HOweU'S  case,  the  sidewalk  led  to  Dlsmas 
House.  134  W.  Oak.  a  raMdence  for  r«»nUy 
paroled  ex-convlots  who  are  looking  for  work 
and,  generally,  trying  to  achieve  a  stable 
readjustment  to  sodety. 

Last  wmtar  during  the  normal  rounds  of 
his  beat.  HowaU  began  stopping  outside 
Dlsmas  House  and  chatting  with  the  house 
director,  Oharlea  aastlahd.  and  a  group  of 
eiurent  residents. 

"At  first,  It  was  Just  a  way  of  gvttlng  to 
know  some  of  tha  paofda  on  my  beat."  Howell 
said. 

But  be  started  making  rlslts  during  his 
off-hours,  dropping  by  to  talk  soma  mtua. 
or  to  shoot  a  gams  of  pool  Inside,  or  simply 
to  listen. 

JOIMXO  ADVaOBT  SOASD 

Several  weeks  aftar  hU  first  visit,  lastland 
Invited  the  28-year-oId  policeman  to  Jom 
the  Dlsmas  Hbuaa  advisory  board.  Howell 
accepted. 

Slnoe  then,  howsvar,  board  meatfins  hav* 
represented  only  one  facet  at  BoweU^  par- 
ticipation In  tha  houselB  affairs. 

Ha  regularly  contaota  local  employers  In 
an  effort  to  find  Jobs  for  house  residents. 
So  far.  said  Bastland.  he  has  been  responsible 
for  putting  seven  men  to  work. 

In  addition,  he  has  he4>ed  stf  ect  new  resi- 
dents from  applicants  who  are  about  to  be 
paroled  from  the  atate  reformatory  near 
La  Orange. 

And,  recently.  Howell  has  conducted  m- 
fcrmal  seminars  for  ex-convlcts  who  ai« 
unfamiliar  with  state  and  local  lawa. 

InltlaUy,  Howril  said,  soma  of  his  siq>artor8 
at  polloe  headquarters  s^preased  cooeem  ov«r 
his  involvement  with  DIsmaa  HOosa. 
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Tha  project  Is  begUinlng  to  emarga  ftqa 
the  planning  phase,  and,  thus  tar.  dlstrlet 
oOolals  estlmata  that  about  50  man  havi 
voluntaered  for  programs  ranging  from  self- 

dafansa  elaasea  for  women  to  vocational  train- 
ing for  young  people. 

Although  tha  volunteers  wlU  be  paid  ac- 
oordlng  to  the  departments  standaid  waaa 
rate,  at  least  one  polloe  official  has  said  he 
would  Ilka  to  aea  tha  scale  Incraaaed. 

"Msally."  said  Burton,  "men  who  do  this 
kind  of  extra  work  ought  to  ba  paid  double 

"What  they  do  la  that  important." 


DECEPTION  BY  THE  AMERICAN 
SECURITY   COUNCIL 


OOMFUOr  ov 

"They  felt  that  maybe  there  was  a  conflict 
of  Interest  betaeau  my  regular  duties  and 
my  aotlvltlea  at  Dlsmas  House,"  ha  saM.  "On 
one  hand,  thay  said.  X  was  siqipassd  to  ba 
sneatlng  lawbreakers,  and.  on  the  other,  I 
waa  helping  them. 

"I  said  I  felt  that  If  I  could  put  a  Tp«n 
In  a  good  poaltlon  where  be  was  earning  an 
honest  wage  and  making  a  oontrtbuUon. 
than  I'd  have  one  leas  troublemaker  to  worry 
about  on  tha  street." 

If  criticism  Btin  U  voiced  wtthln  tha  de- 
partment toward  the  klnda  at  things  Oatar 
and  Howell  are  doing,  it  Is  virtually  Inaudible 
compared  with  the  outspoken  praise  from 
the  cAoea  of  Pollca  Chlar  O.  J.  Hyde  and 
Safety  Director  Oaorga  O.  Burton. 

"Oster  and  BowaU  are  the  kind  of  man  «• 
Ilka  to  talk  about  whan  wa  are  dlscuaaing 
what  wa  mean  by  the  'modem  policeman,' " 
Byda  said  recently. 

Tha  departments  oOelal  enthusiasm  for 
off-duty  community  ssrvloe  haa  Inspired  an 
aaperlmantal  project  in  tha  city's  Modal 
Police  Dlstrlet  in  which  poUcanMoi  laeelva 
financial  eompansatloii  for  extra  work  thay 
do. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  HXW   TOBK 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  August  3.  1971 
B«r.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  1970.  in  a  statement  on  the 
House  floor,  I  noted  the  deceptive  prac- 
tices of  the  American  Security  Coimdl 
In  conducting  and  reportbig  Its  annual 
poll  on  national  security  issues. 

In  the  most  recent  issue  of  its  news- 
letter. Washington  Report,  the  American 
Security  Council  provides  a  misleading 
report  on  a  supplemental  "study"  issued 
by  seven  members  of  the  President's 
Blue  Ribbon  Panel  on  military  procure- 
ment and  management.  The  enlighten- 
ing facts  of  this  latest  example  of  the 
ASC's  biased  reporting  have  been  very 
ably  exposed  by  Mr.  Harold  Willens, 
chairman  of  the  Businessman's  Educa- 
tion Fund.  I  commend  Mr.  Willens' 
analysis  of  this  ASC  report  to  the  Mem- 
bere  of  the  Congress,  and  I  include  it 
herewith: 


In  the  Immediate  past  issue  of  Its  36.000- 
circulation  WaahingUm  Report  newsletter 
which  the  American  Security  Ck>uncU  dis- 
tributes to  military  and  Industrial  support- 
ers and  to  Capitol  HUI,  the  C!ouncU  tries  to 
elevate  a  supplemental  report  filed  by  seven 
members  of  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon 
Panel  on  military  procurement  and  manage- 
ment to  the  status  of  a  suppressed  docu- 
ment. 

The  headline  on  the  newsletter  is  an  em- 
blaaoned  "top  secret",  and  the  ASC  analysis 
starta  out.  "The  best  kept  secret  In  the 
United  Statea  seems  to  be  the  news  that 
the  period  of  T7.S.  superiority  of  military 
power  has  ended." 

Thereupon  the  ASC  publication  quotes  lib- 
eraUy  from  the  "secret"  supplemental  report 
to  advance  the  Council's  view  that  the  U.S. 
should  be  spending  even  more  of  the  na- 
tional resource  on  military  development.  In 
thus  dramatising  its  position,  the  ASC's 
newsletter  omits  much  relevant  Information. 
Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  put  the  enUr«  text 
of  the  "secret"  report  in  the  Conffressicmal 
Beoord  on  May  12th  on  page  14878  and  Sen. 
Harry  Byrd  put  tha  entire  text  In  again  two 
days  later  on  page  16136.  Cong.  John  Schmlta 
Ukawlaa  put  In  the  complete  text  In  the 
Congn$sU3nal  Record. 

The  complete  text  was  also  attached  as  an 
i4>pendU  to  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee Report.  The  American  Security  Couh' 
cU  la  offarlng  tha  "top  secret"  supplement 
which  It  appears  to  have  had  i»lnted  to 
persons  sending  in  one  dollar.  It  falls  to 
note  that  It  can  be  alao  secured  for  30  cents 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  seen 
free  at  any  public  library  carrying  the  Con- 
ffreaakmal  Record. 
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Or.  Marvin  L.  Ooldberger.  an  original  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Panel. 
^na  asked  to  comment  on  the  supplement 
when  be  appeared  before  the  Muskle  Sub- 
committee this  past  June  1 7th.  He  char- 
acterized the  supplement  as  completely 
irrelevant. 

He  now  tells  us.  "This  supplement  Is  so  off 
base  it  makes  even  the  sort  of  thing  the 
American  Security  Council  usually  publishes 
sound  almoet  closely  reasoned." 

Since  Doctor  Goldberger  was  chairman  of 
the  Strategic  Weapons  Panel  of  President 
Johnaon's  Science  Advisory  Committee  and 
U  now  chairman  of  the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Scientists,  we  have  it  on  high  technical 
authority  that  the  supplement  Issued  by 
■even  non-technical  men  Is  nonsensical. 

The  supplemental  statement  was  actually 
filed  with  the  Pentagon  last  September  and 
as  the  ASC  newsletter  does  point  out.  was 
released  by  the  Pentagon  on  March  12th. 

While  the  ASC  complains  that  "neither 
Government  nor  the  media  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  V.S.  News  and  World  Report) 
deemed  it  a  matter  to  be  explicitly  made 
known  to  the  American  people,"  the  probable 
explanation  is  that  the  media  viewed  this 
aa  sinqidy  another  Pentagon  effort  to  sell  the 
nation  on  spending  more  money  for  arma- 
ment. The  timing  of  the  release  and  of  the 
various  insertions  in  the  Oongreukmal 
Record  aU  preceded  the  vote  on  military 
appropriations. 

The  ASC  newsletter  takes  cognizance  of 
this  skepticism  noting  .  .  . 

"Whereas  previous  warnings  of  a  dan- 
gerous shift  In  the  balance  of  military  power 
were  often  dlscotuited  on  grounds  that  those 
raising  the  alarm  were  'military-oriented' 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  authors  of  the  spe- 
cial 'Blue  Ribbon'  report." 

What  the  ASC  conceals  Is  that  at  the  time 
of  their  appointments,  six  of  the  seven  had 
ties  to  Industries  with  defense  contracts  ag- 
gregating $428  million  and  to  firms  with  de- 
fense industry  holdings  In  excess  of  $200 
million. 

While  theae  men  are  entitled  to  their  no 
doubt  sincerely-held  views  on  national  secu- 
rity, we  are  entitled  to  know  their  defense 
ties  In  evaluating  them.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  men  signing  the  statement 
knew  the  American  Security  Council  would 
attempt  to  conceal  the  ties.  These  links  were 
traced  in  some  detail  by  Sen.  William  Prox- 
mlre  In  his  book  Report  From  Wasteland.* 
The  computation  of  the  defense  Industry 
holdings  is  from  the  figures  reported  by 
Senator  Proxmlre. 
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held  .  .  .  $98,000  In  defense  contracts  .  .  . 
Director.  FldeUty  XTnton  Life  Co.  which  has 
loans  and  stock  Interest  In  defense  Indus- 
triea  totalling  $7.6  million." 

John  M.  Fluke— Seattle.  Waah.;  Presldant. 
John  Fluke  Mfg.  Co..  Inc.  "which  held  $1.47S.- 
000  worth  of  defense  contracts  at  the  time  of 
^>polntment." 

Hobart  D.  Lewis— PleasantvlUo,  N.T.; 
Piealdent  Readers  Digest  Assoc.;  mc.  (no  de- 
fense Industry  ties  noted) 

William  J.  MCNeU— New  York.  N.T.;  Dtrec- 
tor  and  Advisor.  FalrChlld-Blller  Oorp.  "which 
(Falrehlld-Hlller)  has  $148  mllUon  In  de- 
fense ccmtraets." 

XiBwis  F.  PowAU,  Jr.— Bltiunond.  Vs.:  Law- 
yer, Past.  Pies.  American  Bar  Assoc.  (1984- 
66).  "whose  law  firm  .  .  .  represented  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Oo. 
.  .  .  with  $181  million  worth  of  defense  con- 
tracts .  .  .  Director  of  the  C&P  Telephone 
Co.  .  .  .  which  held  over  $13  million  In  de- 
fense contracts." 
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SUPPLamNTAL  STAniCXMT 

(Full  deecrtptlon  carried  In  ASC  Washing- 
Um  Report.  Jime  28,  1971).  Summary  of 
defense  Industry  ties  at  time  of  appointment 
reported  by  Senator  Proxmlre  In  "Report 
Ftom  Wasteland." 

ymilam  Blaekie — Peoria,  HI.;  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Catarplllar  Tractor  Corp.  "Cater- 
pillar .  .  .  held  nearty  $48  million  in  de- 
fense contracts  at  time  of  appointment  .  .  . 
also  director  of  the  Shell  Oil  Oo.  which  held 
doee  to  $33  mllUon  in  defense  oontracts." 

George  Champion — New  York,  N.Y.;  Presi- 
dent Economic  Development  Board  of  New 
York.  "Director  of  the  Travelers  Ina.  Co., 
which  has  loans  and  stock  interest  in  de- 
fense Industries  totaling  almoat  $200  million 
.  .  .  director  .  .  .  Intl  P^;>er  Co.,  which  held 
$666,000  worth  of  defense  oontracts,  and  of 
American  Smelting  and  Mining  Co.,  which 
had  $448,000  worth  of  defense  business." 

William  O.  Clements,  Jr. — ^Dallaa,  Texas, 
Prea.  Southenstem  Drilling  Oo.  "Chairman 
of  Board  of  CK>v9mor  of  Southern  Methodist 
Univ.,  which  held  $788,000  in  defense  con- 
tracts .  .  .  Ghaltman    SKDCO,    Inc.,    whltdi 
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*Frertek  A.  Praeger.  1970. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  nnOAif  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  my  speech  prepcued  for 
the  July  31  meeting  of  the  Jaycee's  Mid- 
American Institute  at  Bellarmine-Ursu- 
llne  College,  Louisville.  Ky..  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

THK    CinzXN'S    XOUC    IN    MATIONAI.    PBOBLXM- 
SOLVQia 

Tlie  American  people  believe  their  nation 
la  In  trouble.  Ilialr  traditional  optimism 
about  the  nation's  steady  progress  has  fal- 
tered and  most  feel  that  the  United  States 
has  slid  backward  over  the  past  five  years. 

"nils  public  anxiety  over  the  state  of  the 
nation  focusee  on  the  tensions  and  the  divi- 
sions among  us,  and  many  Americans  be- 
lieve a  real  breakdown  oould  oecva. 

These  views  are  the  carefully  documented 
conclusions  of  a  Oallup  poll,  as  reported  in 
a  recent  book  entitled:  "The  Hopes  and 
Fears  of  the  American  People." 

Your  own  oonfaranoe  theme  and  your 
— "«""  toplca — ^refisct  thla  unrest  and  oon- 
oem  about  the  nation.  Your  thema  auggeata 
that  you  are  auffidently  concerned  ttiat  you 
want  to  know:  "How  can  I  help?"  "What  can 
I  do?" 

Why  is  there  this  pervasive  mood  of  unease 
anddlsquiett 

We  are  winding  down  the  moat  frustrating 
war  in  awmhw^ti  history— a  war: 

—that  haa  coat  gU»  billion,  and  wlU  coat 
In  vetetana  bfmafita  anoihar  $60  billion  over 
the  next  100  yeara 

—that  has  resulted  in  ow  860.000  1TJB. 
oaaualtlea  {itax%  than  we  auffered  during 
World  War  I). 

We  have  strategic  weapona  In  plaoe  today 
to  cauae.  within  twenty  minutea  frcm  now, 
240  mlUion  fatalitlea  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  Statea. 

At  every  turn  of  the  television  dial  or  news- 
paper page  we  are  reminded  of  the  violence 
that  bubbles  and  ssethes  ar  jund  the  world — 
in  Sudan,  Morocco  and  Jordan. 

Despite  all  our  efforts,  the  gap  between 
the  rich  nations  of  this  world  and  the  poor 
nations  Increaaea  with  ominous  ImpUcatlona 
for  the  future. 

The  performance  on  the  American  economy 
In  recent  years  gives  us  cause  for  alann.  Un- 
employment and  underemployment  devastate 
many  and  Inflation  haunta  all  of  us. 

Although  many  say  wa  have  done  too  much 


for  the  black  man,  he  is  restive — and  no 
wonder: 

—He  is  three  times  aa  likely  as  the  white 
man  to  die  in  child  Urtti. 

— ^Three  Umee  as  likely  to  live  in  poverty. 

— ^Twlce  as  likely  to  be  unemployed. 

— ^Half  of  his  housing  falls  to  meet  health 
and  safety  standards 

— His  Income  Is  40  percent  lower. 

And  evMi  bis  life  expectancy  is  8  yeaza 
shorter. 

The  rich  natural  heritage  ot  our  land  la 
slowly  being  booted  away  as  we  iMx>oeed  pell 
meU  with  the  destruction  and  fouling  of  the 
natural  environment. 

We  wonder  where  we,  as  Indlvldnala,  really 
fit  in. 

Whether  we  can  make  our  mark  felt. 

Whether  we  are  shut  out  from  the  decision- 
making processes  of  the  nation. 

Part  of  the  problem,  of  course.  Is  that  wa 
face  a  constant  bombardment  of  Information 
about  the  details  of  problems  at  home  and 
abroad.  Recently  I  turned  on  an  early  morn- 
ing news  program  and  the  announcer  began 
by  observing  that  there  wasn't  much  news 
9n  that  day.  He  then  proceeded  to  talk  oS 
anarchy  In  Pakistan,  air  strikes  In  Vietnam, 
a  $3  billion  legislative  battle  In  the  Ocmgress. 
and  a  coup  d'etat  In  the  Sudan. 

It  is  no  wonder  my  13-year-old  dau^ter 
said  to  me  the  other  day  after  I  had  en- 
couraged her  to  wat<di  the  evening  news. 
"Dad,  I  just  dont  like  the  evening  news.  AU 
the  problems  depreaa  me." 

We  face  a  constant  sucoeeslon  ot  problems 
of  crisis  proportions,  and  we  cannot  moblliae 
oiiraelves  or  others  for  any  cause,  no  matter 
how  meritorious  or  i^-easlng. 

Part  of  the  problem  Is  that  we  live  In  a 
maze  of  paradoxes  that  confuse  and  unsettle 
us.  The  ONP  doubles  In  a  decade  as  cltlee 
and  states  teeier  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy. 

We  have  built  a  nation  of  Incredible  wealth 
and  yet  never  have  the  problems  of  the  poor 
so  beset  us. 

We  have  passed  civil  rights  laws  of  sweep- 
ing dlmenelons,  yet  discrimination  stUl  de- 
nies Jobs  and  housing  to  mllliona.  There  are 
no  blacks,  for  example.  In  the  top  2800  execu- 
tive poeitlons  of  the  top  60  corporations  In 
America. 

I  can  understand  the  frustration  of  the 
constituent  who  wrote  to  me  the  other  day 
and  said,  "Congreaaman,  you  talk  one  day 
about  progress  and  the  next  day  about  tha 
problems.  Are  we  making  piiign—  or  not? 
Can't  you  make  up  your  mind?" 

We  are  progressing — but  oiu'  expectations 
soar  and  the  gap  widens  between  where  we 
are  and  where  we  would  like  to  be. 

So,  aa  the  report  on  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  American  people  suggests,  we  are  more 
aware  of  national  dlvlslona  and  differences, 
the  breakdown  of  law  and  order,  the  constant 
threat  of  war,  the  uncertainty  over  the 
economy.  A  whole  array  of  social  problema — 
drugs,  pollution,  crime,  political  Instability — 
seem  suddenly  to  have  q>rung  upon  us.  Al- 
though things  seem  to  be  going  reasonably 
well  for  moat  of  us  In  our  personal  lives  and 
we  each  look  forward  to  personal  attain- 
ments and  progress,  the  national  scene  causes 
us  unrest  and  distress. 

So  It  Is  appropriate  that  you,  out  of  your 
concern  as  young  leaders,  ask,  "What  can  I 
do  for  my  government?  Can  I  be  part  of  the 
answer  rather  than  part  of  the  problem?" 

Allow  me  to  make  only  one  siiggestlon  in 
answer  to  your  questions. 

You  can  develop  a  sophisticated  under- 
standing of  what  the  decision-making  proc- 
easee  of  this  nation  require  of  each  one  of  ua. 
Nothing  is  more  deqpeiattf  y  needed  In  this 
nation  than  for  large  numbers  of  dtteens  to 
grasp  the  essentials  of  these  requirements. 

The  f  oimdlng  f  athara  of  this  nation  agreed 
upon  a  set  of  prlneiplea  and  what  they 
thought  was  a  perfect  plan  of  government  to 
preserve  order  and  Ubcrty.  But  they  also 
knew  In  order  to  make  that  system  work. 
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people  bad  to  iindentand  the  democratic 
procea8,  and  what  It  reqiUred  of  them.  They 
knew  that  If  an  InsuiBclent  niunber  of  us 
failed  to  get  Into  our  bones  what  the  Demo- 
cratic process  meant  and  what  It  demanded 
of  UB,  their  noble  experiment  would  fail. 

The  beginning  of  understanding  Is  to  real- 
ise that  any  one  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front this  nation  are  enough  to  bring  us 
to  catastrophy.  If  left  unattended.  One  rea- 
son for  the  disquiet  among  the  American 
people  Is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems  that  we  have,  and 
a  dissatisfaction  with  our  rate  of  progress.  A 
constituent  said  to  me  just  the  other  day, 
half  In  Jest,  and  half  seriously,  "Don't  we 
ever  solve  problems  any  more?" 

They  are  terribly  complex.  They  are  not 
going  to  be  solved  over  night,  not  withstand- 
ing the  soaring  rhetoric  of  poUUclans  who 
have  become  unhitched  from  reality. 

We  will  not  abcdlsh  poverty  tomorrow 
afternoon.  We  will  not  beat  aircraft  carriers 
into  tractors  next  week.  We  will  not,  by  single 
act  of  the  United  States  Congress,  cause 
discrimination  to  fade  into  non-exlstenoe. 

Not  long  ago  a  constituent  burst  into  my 
office  loudly  denouncing  the  IX.S.  State 
Department  for  its  stupidity.  If  not  Its 
treasonous  intent.  He  had  read  a  single  news- 
paper article  about  Communism  in  Japan. 
The  article  blamed  VS.  policy  for  much  of 
the  dlfflciUty.  I  told  my  friend  I  knew  Uttle 
of  the  problem,  but  I  suggested  he  talk  to  a 
friend  of  mine  on  the  State  Department's 
Japanese  desk.  He  did  so,  and  later  in  the 
day  he  returned  to  my  office  with  a  sheepish 
smile  on  his  face,  and  a  large  stack  of 
materials.  His  comment  was,  "You  know 
that's  not  such  a  simple  problem  those  fel- 
lows are  wrestling  with."  He  and  I  both 
learned  something  about  the  complexity  of 
our  problems. 

There  are  some  who  want  to  ignore  theee 
problems,  but  they  are  not  going  to  solve 
themselves.  This  government  Is  so  consti- 
tuted that  sufficient  numbers  of  displeased 
persons  will  make  their  objections  known 
and  felt.  And  if  we  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  serious  problems  exist,  or  if  we  acknowl- 
edge them  and  don't  do  anything  about 
them,  then  we  make  a  very  swious  miscal- 
culation about  the  nature  of  the  democratic 
process. 

Some,  facing  the  complexity  of  these 
problems,  will  grasp  for  simple  solutions.  But 
there  are  none. 

Some  would  solve  the  problems  by  pasting 
a  label  on  the  proposed  solutions.  If  the 
proposal  is  labeled,  "A  conservative  ap- 
proach" the  self-styled  conservative  auto- 
maUcally  advocates  it;  if  it  Is  Ubeled  a 
"liberal  l^)proach"  the  self-styled  liberal  pro- 
claims it.  But  labels  get  in  the  way  of  real 
solutions.  Forget  them.  Study  the  issue,  the 
tects.  the  proposed  solutions,  and  ask  your- 
self: What  wlU  work?  What  is  feasible? 

Not  long  ago  a  constituent  castigated  me 
for  voting  wrong  80%  of  the  time  on  the 
basis  of  ratings  of  Congressional  voting  by  a 
certain  national  organization.  I  wrote  back 
and  said  it  must  be  easy  to  have  a  massive 
organization  do  your  thinking  for  you,  to 
accept  blindly  and  faithfully  its  Judgment  on 
naUonal  Issues.  He  was  thinking  by  labels, 
and  labels  that  someone  else  applied  for  him. 
Some  persons  as  they  survey  the  national 
agenda,  become  too  quickly  discouraged. 
They  are  there  for  the  parade,  but  not  for 
the  long,  hard  puU. 

Right  after  the  1M8  Chicago  Democratic 
oonvantlon  a  cry  of  alarm  ascended  from 
many  who  rlfhtiy  demanded  reform  of  the 
Party — a  zaiorm  which  was  badly  needed  to 
open  up  the  decision-making  processes  of 
the  Party.  An  kinds  of  committees  and  com- 
missions were  appolofted,  but  many  whose 
cries  for  reform  were  the  most  anguished  in 
Chicago  were  not  there  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails of  reform,  day  by  day,  Una  by  line,  word 
by  word. 
This  democratlo  proceas  r«qulres  sUylng 
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power.  Without  it, -there  Is  no  chance  of  Im- 
provement or  *<vvwnp»  «h  tiT^iH 
It  also  requires  us: 
Ito  be  oodstruotive 

To  apemk.  tar  Interests  far  beyond  o\ir  own 
To  seek  to  build  bridges  of  understanding 
and  reoonclUaUon 

To  emphaalwe  positive  proposals  rathar 
than  probBsts 
To  build  rather  than  to  tear  down. 
It  requires  us  to  have  an  appreclatioa  of 
the  political  process  as  the  art  of  compro- 
mise or  the  art  of  things  poasible.  as  Count 
Oavore  put  it  a  century  ago,  without  the 
constant  exercise  of  compromise  and  aooom- 
modatlon  a  responsive  government  simply 
could  not  exist  In  the  vast,  complicated,  di- 
verse country. 

There  are  20  million  persons  over  65  years 
of  age  who  want  adequate,  self-respecting 
systems  of  social  insurance.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  70  million  persons  imder  21 
years  of  age  most  of  whom  want  access  to 
higher  education.  The  nation's  resources  are 
limited.  We  must  compromise  the  demands 
of  each  group. 

The  process  of  accommodation  will  meet 
a  stem  test  with  the  new  political  leverage 
of  young  people.  One  of  the  decUive  polit- 
ical influences  of  recent  years  has  been  the 
senior  dtlsena.  As  a  result,  the  government 
has  been  giving  Increasing  attention  to 
Social  Security,  Medicare,  and  other  bene- 
fits. Now  with  the  sudden  growth  of  the 
younger  voting  group  in  the  1970s,  we  can 
expect.  In  the  process  of  oompromlslng  con- 
flicting Interests  and  competing  demands, 
more  emphasis  in  public  affairs  and  legisla- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  younger 
generation. 

No  single  group,  political  party  or  poU- 
tician  has  a  monpoly  on  virtue  or  patriotism. 
The  democratic  process  is  the  practice  of 
compromise  and  accommodation.  It  does  not 
provide  perfect  answers,  but  it  does  provide 
suitable  answers,  and  It  is  the  cement  that 
keeps  this  country  from  coming  apart  at 
the  seams. 

It  requires  that  we  be  alert  for  ways  to 
Improve  the  dedslon-maklng  process. 

One  of  the  things  the  Pentagon  Papers  say 
to  us  is  that  we  must  Improve  the  decision- 
making processes  in  this  nation.  While  a 
handful  of  our  top  policy-makers  were  in- 
volved in  raging  debates  over  the  Vietnam 
confilct,  very  little  of  the  debate  surfaced. 
The  American  people  who  had  the  most  at 
stake,  were  given  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
understand  the  stakes,  the  difficulties  or  the 
options. 

One  of  the  most  dlst\irblng  aspects  of  theee 
papers  to  me,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  Is 
the  fact  that  the  TTJ9.  Congress  seems  not  to 
have  been  a  partner  in  foreign-policy  w^n^g 
In  Vietnam.  The  Caagnea  was  looked  upon 
by  the  policy-makers  as  an  obstacle  to  be 
overcome,  a  nuisance,  and  certainly  not  a 
vital  part  of  the  decision-making  process. 

Is  that  the  way  the  founding  fathers  in- 
tended it?  Is  that  the  way  the  American  peo- 
ple want  it?  I  cannot  believe  so. 

Your  awareness  of  the  weaknesses  In  the 
process  are  a  fundamental  iH«requlsite  for 
changing  it. 

It  requires  from  va  a  recognition  that  at 
the  center  of  this  process — Indeed  at  the  cen- 
ter of  what  this  country  Is  all  about — ^is  a 
respect  lor  the  individual,  not  Just  the  in- 
dividual we  agree  with,  but  all  individuals. 
Their  opinions  are  to  be  respected. 
Their  views  considered. 
Their  dignity  enhanced. 
Their  development  promoted. 
And  their  opportunities  widened. 
Because  the  democratic  process  demands 
that  we  respect  Individuals — It  requires  us 
to  adopt  an  attitude  of  trust  and  confidence 
in  our  fellow  Americans — not  a  blind  undls- 
crlmlnatlng  attitude  of  trust  of  everyone  to 
do  anything,  but  a  prudent  attitude  that 
gives  the  other  fellow  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 
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Because  we  respect  other  individuals  we 
will  expose  our  Ideas  and  proposals  to  analy- 
sis, examination  and  suggestions  by  othen, 
as  the  democratic  process  requires. 

We  will  agree  to  disagree  agreeably.  And  In 
the  rough  and  tumble  of  vigorous  and  heated 
discussion  of  poUcles  we  wUl  remember  the 
words  of  Isaiah — "Come  let  us  reason 
together." 

The  decision-making  process  needs  more 
than  your  understanding. 

It  needs  you  to  work  for  the  solution  of 
one  or  more  of  the  problems  that  grip  your 
community. 

You  need  not  look  far  to  find  work  to  be 
done. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  United  States  in  the  19706  is  that  vir- 
tually every  major  institution  is  xmder  fiw 
and  in  a  state  of  crisis: 
Prom  the  mUltary  to  the  university; 
Prom  Lockheed  Aircraft  to  the  Methodist 
Church; 

Ttom  the  courts  of  Justice  to  the  county 
hospltca;  and 

From  the  United  States  Congress  to  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

Indeed,  for  an  institution  not  be  in  a 
state  of  crisis  is  almost  a  badge  of  dishonor 
and  111  repute. 
Take  a  look  about  you. 
The  people,  the  President  says,  are  simply 
fed  up  with  government  at  all  levels.  Any 
politician  can  tell  you  that  people  are  be- 
ginning to  doubt — 
Whether  their  government  Is  responsive 
Whether  government  can  meet  its  prob- 
lems  before    they   occur   or   only   fight  off 
disaster  after  they  occur. 
The  welfare  system  is  a  colossal  failure: 
It  Is  costly 

Almost  Impoesible  to  administer 
Degrading  to  the  recipient. 
No  one  is  satisfied  with  It. 
Our  most  responsible  health  officials  say 
we  are  faced  with  a  breakdown  In  the  dellTery 
of  health  care  unless  Immediate  and  drastic 
action  is  Uken.  Health  costs  are  rising  rap- 
idly while  access  to  health  care  is  inequita- 
ble and  the  quality  of  care  Is  not  as  good 
as  it  ought  to  be. 
In  education — 
Teachers  strike; 
Students  riot; 
Whites  and  blacks  clash; 
Taxpayers  revolt;  and 
We  have  a  crisis  In  the  classroom. 
The  cities  are  described  by  the  poet: 
Why  are  the  mayors  all  quitting? 
Why  are  the  cities  all  broke? 
Why  are  the  people  all  angry? 
Why  are  we  dying  of  smoke? 
Why  are  the  streets  unprotected? 
Why  are  the  schools  in  distress? 
Why  is  the  trash  uncollected? 
How  did  we  make  such  a  mess? 
The  battle  agaiD«t  crime  falters.  Our  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  undermanned  and 
undertralned.   The  courts   are   clogged  and 
prisons  become  universities  of  crime. 

Not  even  the  church  stands  serene.  As  its 
growth  is  leveled  off — 
New  construction  has  slackened: 
Circulation    of    religious    publications    Is 
down;  and 

There  is  an  alarming  lack  of  Interest  in 
the  organized  church  among  large  segments 
of  the  population. 

And  as  one  constituent  reminded  me  one 
day,  we  don't  even  know  how  to  keep  the 
same  time  in  Indiana. 

Wherever  you  look  then,  you  find  institu- 
tions in  crisis  and  crying  out  for  help.  The 
risk  is  that  the  cry  for  help  from  so  many 
places  will  drown  out  tlie  cry  from  any  one 
place. 

A  Congressman  is  often  asked  the  ques- 
tion what  can  I  do?  It's  really  an  impossible 
question  to  answer  In  any  meaningful  way 
for  a  specific  person. 
If  you  understand  the  dominant  problems 
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at  your  community,  and  you  are  dedicated 
to  the  public  good,  you  will  find  ways  and 
means  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  most 
pressing  human  needs  of  your  community. 

I  began  by  saying  the  American  people  be- 
lieve their  nation  ia  in  trouble  and  needs 
help.  Your  conference  and  its  theme  suggest 
to  me  that  you  agree  with  that  view. 

The  remedy  for  that  mood  Is  not  a  national 
psychoanalysis  or  even  hand  wringing.  It  Is 
for  enough  of  us,  beginning  with  those  In 
this  room,  to  enter  the  fray  by  working  for 
the  solution  of  one  or  more  of  the  probletns 
that  grip  our  home  town.  You  cannot  solve 
all  the  problems.  You  cannot  die  on  every 
cross,  but  you  can  enter  the  fray. 

Anyone  who  knows  one  whit  of  American 
history  knows  that  our  people  have  often  re- 
sponded to  challenge  In  a  magnificent  way.  I 
believe  the  American  system  is  on  trial  as 
never  befcH-e.  There  are  many  reasons  to  have 
confidence  in  the  future.  None  is  more  Im- 
portant than  you. 


A  NATIONAL  HORROR  STORY 
HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  URBAN 
POOR 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OV  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  American  people  have  fallen  vlctlin 
to  their  own  chronic  short-sightedness. 
Just  as  we  have  disregarded  the  causes 
of  the  decay  of  our  cities,  and  have  over- 
looked the  millions  who  go  hungry  in  our 
country  while  others  feast,  so  too  have  we 
refused  to  recognize  the  extreme  inade- 
quacies in  our  public  health  facilities  and 
services. 

In  recent  years,  thousands  of  children, 
especially  those  of  ghetto  families,  have 
died  from  diseases  that  could  easUy  have 
been  detected  and  arrested  months  be- 
fore if  proper  facilities  and  adequate 
professional  and  paraprofesslonal  staffs 
had  been  available. 

There  is  a  health  crisis  in  this  country 
which  should  shock  and  disgust  every 
American.  No  amount  of  rhetoric  from 
the  American  Medical  Association  can 
change  the  fcu:ts.  The  United  States  is 
first  in  space,  first  in  military  technology, 
first  In  economic  power;  yet,  our  health 
services  trail  most  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Twelve  other  countries 
have  lower  infant  mortality  rates  than 
we  do.  In  my  home  city  of  Chicago,  the 
situation  is  even  worse  than  the  national 
average.  In  less  than  a  year,  1089  black 
infants  have  died.  While  being  the  fifth 
largest  state  in  population,  Illinois  ranks 
but  18th  in  ratio  of  physicians  to  popu- 
lation. Decades  ago,  Americans  realized 
the  profoimd  effect  an  inadequate  edu- 
cation would  have  on  the  life  of  every 
citizen  and  so  provided  for  every  Ameri- 
can to  receive  a  free  public  education. 
Today  we  must  realize  that  inadequate 
health  care  of  millions  of  Americans  also 
has  repercussions  throughout  the  struc- 
ture of  our  society  that  reach  not  only 
into  the  spirits  of  human  beings,  but  are 
intermeshed  with  the  present  social  pro- 
grams of  this  country.  A  man  incapaci- 
tated by  an  illness  that  could  have  been 
treated  effectively  at  an  earlier  stage, 
becomes  a  burden  to  society.  He  is  the 
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victim  of  an  illness  that  will  affect  his 
family  life,  his  children's  lives,  and  his 
outlook  toward  a  society  that  has  placed 
him  on  the  welfare  roUs.  A  child  who 
does  not  receive  adequate  medical  atten- 
tion in  infancy  and  early  childhood  may 
never  fully  develop  either  mentally  or 
physically. 

Two  reporters  for  the  Chicago  Tribxme 
recently  spent  5  weeks  posing  as  out-of- 
State  public  health  observers,  volimteer 
workers,  and  college  students  to  gather 
information  on  health  care  in  Chicago. 
During  their  investigation,  they  sub- 
jected themselves  as  patients  to  both  li- 
censed physicians  and  to  the  unlicensed 
healers  who  take  advantage  of  the  poor. 
What  follows  are  a  series  of  five  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Tribune  Jime  20 
through  24. 1  recommend  them  to  all  my 
colleagues;  in  them,  you  will  find  the 
duplicity  and  inefficiency  present  in 
probably  all  health  care  programs  in  our 
cities. 

These  articles  demonstrate  the  ur- 
gency of  the  need  for  health  care  reform 
in  the  United  States  along  the  lines  of 
the  National  Health  Security  Act  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Kznnedt  and,  at  last, 
Congresswoman  Griffiths.  We  must  ex- 
pand and  redistribute  health  services  so 
that  health,  like  education,  becomes  the 
right  of  all  those  who  seek  it. 

The  articles  follow : 
BiBTHUOHT    or   Paik:    a    Chicago    Hoaaoa 

Stoet:  Cars  vob  III  Black  Cbildbxn 

(By  Patricia  Krlzmls  and  Angela  Parkar) 

They  are  children,  Chicago's  children. 

They  receive  their  birthright  of  pain,  de- 
formity and  retardation  In  their  mother's 
womb  and  are  thrust  into  an  insensitive 
world  from  the  loins  of  poverty  and  disease. 

They   are  black  and  they  are  dying. 

In  a  dty  deecrlbed  by  local  officials  as  "the 
safest  large  city  in  which  a  baby  can  be 
born,"  1,089  black  Infants,  babies  less  than 
one  year  old.  died  last  year,  shaming  Chicago 
with  one  of  the  highest  black  Infant  mor- 
tality rates  in  the  nation. 

But  the  story  of  health  care  for  the  Uack 
Infant  and  young  child  is  not  merely  one  of 
dead  babies  and  repugnant  statistics. 

SUXVIVAL    NOT    KNOUCH 

It  Is  a  horror  story  of  those  who  survive 
the  trauma  of  birth,  of  tiny  bodies  wracked 
with  suffering. 

It  is  the  Btory  of  real  h\irt;  of  medical  prac- 
titioners who  bilk  the  poor  and,  indirectly, 
the  taxpayer;  and  of  dty  officials  who  take  a 
callous  and  apathetic  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

"The  need  is  so  apparent  that  It  Is  burgeon- 
ing thru  the  doors  and  windows,"  said  Dr. 
Albert  Clements,  head  of  pediatrics  at  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Health  Center,  a  govern- 
ment-funded center  on  the  city's  West  Side. 

"We  are  dealing  with  more  than  medical 
ills,"  Dr.  Clements  said.  "One  man  oan  do  a 
lot,  but  he  can't  do  everything.  Often,  you 
must  chip  down  the  wall  of  fear  and  distrust 
VTlth  understanding  and  concern.  Often,  you 
must  beat  the  system  and  Its  red  tape  for 
the  sake  ot  the  patients." 

We  lived  the  health  care  crisis  In  Chicago 
for  five  weeks.  And  we  saw  some  of  the  In- 
nocent victims  sacrificed  each  year. 

An  emaciated  8-month-old  boy  lies  In  a 
bed  at  torment  with  tubes  running  Into  his 
skeleton-like  body.  He  weighs  only  10  pounds. 

"Obviously  the  chUd  \b  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrltton,"  said  Dr.  Julian  Beiman,  head  cf 
genetics  and  pediatrics  ait  Oounity  Hospital, 
"but  It  isnt  because  hie  mother  didn't  feed 
him."  "Hie  mother  Is  only  15;  she  probably 
had  no  prenatal  care,  he  said.  If  she  had.  she 
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might  have  kaawa  to  seek  help  aartlflr.  Us 
added.  She  tried  oontlnuaUy  to  feed  the  baby, 
and  when  he  reached  this  stage  she  brought 
him  to  County. 

A  7-montiA>ld  boy  twitches  In  agony  and 
with  each  spastic  Jerk,  there  Is  a  wall  of  pain. 
His  body  is  covered  with  a  skin  infection.  His 
mother  repeatedly  sought  help  from  city-run 
clinics,  but  not  until  two  days  ago  had  healtb 
workers  decided  the  condition  wac  serious 
enough  for  referral  to  County  Hospital. 

And  in  a  tiny  grave  In  Restvale  Cemeitery, 
lies  one  of  lasrt  year's  morbid  statistics.  The 
mother  had  rejected  Board  of  Health  dinics 
because  she  had  learned  thru  experience 
that  sick  children  are  not  treated  In  the 
clinics  in  her  neighborhood. 

She  sought  the  he^  of  private  physicians. 
The  last  (me  brushed  off  the  ailment  as 
stomach  fiu.  as  he  had  on  four  previous  visits. 

THZ  DOCTOR  DmN'T  CBXCK 

Soon  after,  the  child  was  rushed  to  a  hos- 
pital in  a  coma.  Emergency  room  doctors 
made  desperate  attempts  to  save  hw  after 
immediately  diagnosing  the  problem. 

The  cause  of  death:  acute  lead  poisoning. 
The  private  physician  had  not  bothered  to 
administer  the  sin^>Ie  blood  test  that  detects 
the  child-killer. 

There  are  many  physicians  who  work 
among  the  poor,  treating  them  as  well  as 
they  would  North  Shore  patients. 

In  fact,  some  of  them,  angered  and  frus- 
trated by  the  health  orisis,  cooperated  In  this 
Investigation. 

We  watched  babies  bom  In  roach-Infested, 
vermin-ridden  hovels  that  are  home  for  the 
poor.  We  saw  these  tiny  human  beings  entw 
the  world  on  beds  or  kitchen  tables  covered 
with  newspi^>er8,  used  as  a  desperate  attempt 
to  bring  the  most  primitive  forms  of  sanita- 
tion where  there  is  none. 

POBXD  AS  PATIKNTB 

We  became  victims  of  the  crisis  by  sub- 
jecting ourselves  as  patients  to  licensed  phy- 
sicians who  have  become  prostitutes  of  their 
profession  and  to  the  unlloenaed  treatment 
peddlers  who  pose  as  legitimate  healers  and 
tinker  with  human  life  in  the  slums. 

We  found  these  medical  swindlers  preying 
on  pec^le  in  pain.  In  trouble  or  too  youxig  or 
too  uneducated  to  know  better.  They  pre- 
scribe  iinneoeesary  medicine,  give  not  eren 
p«tunctory  examinations  and  bilk  their  vlo- 
tlms.  while,  at  the  same  time,  urging  them  to 
return. 

ADVISES   BOSFITALIBATION 

And  we  felt  the  last  ounces  of  human  dig- 
nity being  drained  from  us  by  these  medical 
swindlers  as  It  is  every  day  from  the  poor  in 
Chicago. 

One  doctor  told  a  reporter  She  was  so  sick 
she  shoiild  go  to  a  hospital.  When  she  said 
she  had  no  money  and  no  welfare  oere  be- 
cause she  had  Just  arrived  in  the  dty,  he 
callously  told  her: 

"You  should  go  to  the  bopsltal,  but  If  jon 
don't  have  any  money,  I  guess  there  is  noth- 
ing that  you  can  do.  I  Just  hope  you  dont 
fall  out  in  the  street  somewhere."  Tliece  wu 
no  attempt  to  get  her  into  a  hospttaL 

"If  Chicago,  IB  Indeed  the  healthiest  dty 
in  the  nation,  as  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley 
says,  then  the  rest  oS  America  Is  In  deep 
trouble,"  said  Pierre  de  Vise,  an  expert  on 
population,  medloal  and  urban  problems  who 
baa  conducted  in-depth  studies  of  Chicago's 
health  care  crisis. 

VOB  TBZ  WELL  OMLT 

The  health  crisis  Involves  a  Board  of  Health 
priding  itself  on  its  34  Infant  welfare  stations 
which  in  reality  are  assembly-line  factorlss 
for  dlatnbuttng  pills  and  dispensing  inocula- 
tions a  few  mornings  a  week  to  wdl  babies 
and  children. 

The  sick  are  tximed  away.  Or,  In  the  buro- 
oratlc  rhetoric  q>ewlng  from  the  board's  of- 
fices, parents  of  the  sick  Infant  or  o2illd  are 
told  to  find  a  private  physician  or  "refened" 
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to  OouDty  HtHpltal.  wb«r»  Um  poor  take  thatr 
bun  wben  than  is  no  place  tte*  to  go. 

Da  Viae,  pcojaoC  dlnotar  of  tba  niilfii^ 
Waflnnal  Boqiltal  Study,  polirtad  to  "ttia  ta- 
oongrulty  ot  a  latli-oentaiy  Board  at  BMtth 
whoee  eUnloa  eae  only  wall  baUea  and  nvQ 
mottMn-to-ba."  Be  added: 

"Many  poor  people  ai«  under  the  mlsappre- 
benalon  tbat  theae  Board  of  Health  oUnlci 
■ee  atek  people  and  are  ftuatrated  and  delayed 
In  tbelr  search  for  an  alternative  to  the  long 
trip  and  wait  at  County  Boq;>ltal  cUnlea." 

TXIXa  or  KXALTH   CBKTSaa 

Early  this  year,  when  Dr.  Murray  Brown, 
the  dty^  health  oonunlasloner,  announced 
that  eight  health  centers  wotild  be  opened. 
beaald: 

"Altbo  we  have  no  legal  reepooslblUty  to 
provide  health  care,  we  felt  a  nioral  responal- 
bUlty  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem." 

The  first  center,  the  Uptown  Community 
Health  Center,  la  at  4414  N.  Clarendon  Av.  It 
la  run  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  under  contract  with  the  dty.  And 
Dr.  Brown  boaata  that  be  goes  to  the  center 
becauae  of  the  excellent  care  provided. 

FOaV  AS  BTUIISMT8 

However,  the  same  could  not  be  said  for  a 
child  under  the  age  of  5.  When  we  visited  the 
center,  posing  as  college  atudenta  worldng  on 
reaeareh  papers,  a  nurse  told  ua: 

"Wt  treat  alck  children  and  adults.  But  thla 
center  treata  children  who  are  5  yeara  and 
over.  We  don't  treat  infanta  and  preeoboolers 
here.  They  go  to  the  Board  of  Health  well- 
baby  clinics. " 

Involved  In  the  health  crlsia  are  many  of 
the  dtya  private  hosfiitala.  They  have  tbelr 
qiiota  aystem— 4U1  a  few  beda  with  patlenta 
who  are  both  black  and  poor  and  aeod  the 
othera  to  County  Hoq>ltal. 

"Every  patient  on  welfare  has  a  card  that 
supposedly  allows  her  to  have  care  Just  as 
anyone  elae,"  aald  Dr.  Robert  W.  Blumstein, 
an  obstetrician.  "In  reality,  the  poor  go  to 
County  Hospital  or  have  their  baMea  at  home, 
or  If  they  are  very  lucky,  they  get  In  on  the 
quota  system." 

"By  law  and  statutes,"  de  Viae  said,  "the 
poor  of  Chicago  are  free  to  choose  their 
physicians  and  hospitals  and  theee  private 
vendors  may  be  reimbursed  by  the  state  for 
their  service  to  the  poor. 

"In  practice,  however.  It  does  not  quite 
turn  out  that  way.  Cook  Coiinty  Hospital, 
the  only  public  charity  hospital  serving  the  6 
million  people  living  in  the  1,000  sq\iare  miles 
of  the  county.  Is  the  primary  hospital  for 
Negroea,  aer^ng  over  half  of  the  Negro 
patlenta  residing  In  Ohleago'a  34  poverty 
oommunltlea." 


MoTHsa   Smma   CoinrrT:    RoACBsa   Watch 

BmTH  iH  A  Blom  Ankxnaan 

(By  Patricia  Krlzmla  and  Angtfa  PartBsr) 

Rain  beat  bard  agalnat  the  window,  and 
thunder  echoed  thru  the  room,  heralding  the 
Infant's  birth  in  the  South  Side  alum  apart- 
ment be  would  caU  home. 

It  was  3:46  ajn.  when  Andy  waa  bom  on 
a  bed  cofered  with  newapapers.  Boaehes 
crawled  along  tiM  waU  molding  fiv  above  bim, 
and  below,  the  floor  was  dottsd  with  black 
gnmmy  apota. 

Tlie  Bsw^Mpers  bad  been  ^aoed  on  the 
bed  In  an  attempt  to  bring  the  most  baalo 
forma  of  aanltatlon  to  the  newborn  and  his 
mottiar. 


A  little  more  than  four  hours  before,  a 
team  from  tba  Chicago  Maternity  Center  had 
airlvad  at  the  trama  building;  a  squad  car 
bad  awattad  Ita  arrival.  PoUoe  esoort  the 
teams  at  night  In  neighborhoods  where  the 
crime  rate  Is  high. 

"Sura  tfad  youtw  here,"  said  a  large  black 
woman  waiting  at  the  door.  She  led  the  team 
down  a  dark,  dingy  ball  and  thru  a  Uvlitg 
room  and  stopped  in  front  of  two  long  cur- 
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tains  serving  aa  a  door  to  the  bedroom  where 
a  woman  lay  watting  her  baby'a  birth. 

A  reporter,  posing  as  a  puMlc  health  ob- 
aerver.  aoooanpanled  the  medical  teama  from 
the  center  aa  they  traveled  thru  the  eltya 
alum  areas  deUvarlng  the  baMea  of  poor 
women  who  ehoee  to  give  birth  in  their  bomea 
rather  than  go  to  County  BoapltaL 

For  thoae  ahunnlng  County,  the  alterna- 
tive, aometlmaa  a  grlaly  one.  Is  to  have  a 
neighbor  or  friend  d^ver  the  Infant. 
BsmDia  ow  antTB  at  hokb 

This  expectant  mother  bad  decided  a 
Maternity  Center  team  would  deUver  her 
tiaby. 

"I  hear  we're  going  to  have  a  baby  to- 
night." aald  Dave,  a  Northwestern  University 
medical  student. 

"You're  going  to  be  busy,  the  water  bag 
broke,"  the  patient  said.  "Tea,  you  and  Wllla 
(the  registered  nurse]  are  going  to  be  busy." 

Maternity  Center  teams  bad  delivered  her 
two  other  cbUdren.  She  Uked  the  way  they 
treated  her;  she  trusted  them. 
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Last  year,  center  teama  deUvered  1.188 
live  babies.  There  were  10  fetal  deaths  and 
14  neonatal  (one  month  after  birth)  deaths. 
The  totil  Infant  mortality  rate  for  Chicago 
In  1970.  covering  both  hospital  and  nonhos- 
pltal  births,  was  37.7  for  every  1.000  births. 
Th%  Maternity  Center's  teams  are  delivering 
about  85  babies  a  month  this  year,  but  at 
times  the  number  jumps  to  100. 

How  severe  were  the  pains;  how  often  did 
they  come,  Dave  asked  the  patient  as  he 
began  timing  the  contractions.  WUla  spread 
newspapers  over  the  brown  dresser  near  the 
bed  before  setting  down  the  medical  bags 
and  utenaUs.  She  then  took  over  the  timing 
detail  to  free  Dave  to  examine  the  patient 
and  listen  to  the  baby's  heart  beat. 

PAINS  XNcaxAax 

The  pains  were  occurring  more  frequently 
now,  and  the  team  made  avary  attonpt  to 
make  her  comfortable. 

"Breathe  deeply,  honey,  thru  your  mouth 
like  this."  Wllla  Instructed,  showing  her  how. 

The  Northwestern  medical  atudanta  who 
volunteer  to  serve  the  poor  thru  the  center 
continually  telephone  reporta  to  the  center 
to  inform  them  of  the  patlent'a  condition 
and  receive  advice.  They  keep  a  conatant 
record  of  the  patient's  condition. 

Dave  waa  fortunate;  thia  patient  had  a 
phone.  Often  atudenta  must  run  up  and 
down  fllghto  of  atalrs  to  use  a  neighbor's 
telephone. 

OOCTOa  HANSLXS  DKUVBT 

As  the  time  of  birth  nears.  Dr.  Beatrice 
Tucker,  head  of  the  center  at  1336  8.  New- 
berry Ave.,  or  the  doctor  in  residence  there, 
U  caUed  to  deliver  the  baby;  flrst  pregnancies 
take  priority. 

If  compllcaUons  are  anticipated,  the  doctor 
comas  to  the  home  to  examine  the  patient 
and  datarmlnss  If  she  abonld  be  taken  to 
Waaley  Memorial  Hoapttal,  the  center'a 
backup  boapltaL 

Andy'a  mother  auffers  from  high  blood 
pressure.  However,  the  condition  did  not 
neoaastuts  bospltal  dattvary.  tba  center  doc- 
tor determined. 

Wbfla  the  patient  laft  tb»  roan  to  provide 
a  urine  sample  for  testing,  Wllla  and  tba  n- 
porter  prspared  the  bed  where  tbe  baby 
would  be  bom. 

imc  ACTS  AS  BTxanjzaa 
The  family  bad  ooUected  staoks  of  news- 
papers, knowing  a  large  quantity  would  be 
required.  lAyera  of  newapapeia  were  apraad 
over  the  bed.  topped  with  a  large  pleoe  of 
heavy  plaattc  and  then  by  more  layera  of 
newBp^>ez8. 

*niie  Ink  in  newapapers  brln«i  about  aoma 

form  of  aterUlxatlon,"  a  nuiae  bad  told  the 

reporter  on  a  prevloiu  caae.  "and  bugs  dont 

atay  on  newspapers." 

WUla  wrai^ed  three  aoft  dzlnk  botttea. 


lining  them  up  one  after  the  other.  In  new*, 
papers  and  did  the  same  with  another  three 
bottlea.  She  placed  the  bottlea  on  the  bed  in 
a  right  angle;  the  patient  would  brace  bar 
feet  against  them  during  the  delivery.  The 
bottlea  also  would  prevent  the  seepage  of 
fluids  onto  the  reat  of  the  bed. 

It  waant  neceaaary  for  Wllla  to  drive  a  nail 
into  the  waU  behind  the  bed  or  to  bend  coat 
bangeta  on  which  a  bottle  for  Intravenoua 
feeding  would  be  stning.  The  coat  hangen 
remained  from  the  last  delivery. 

BBGUf   RKATUrO  WATSB 

Center  teama  wear  dlapoaable  paper  aurgl- 
eal  gowna,  capa  and  maaka  and  use  plaatlo 
glovee.  Every  time  the  medical  atudent  con- 
duets  a  vaginal  examination,  he  wears  a 
plaatlc  glove,  which  U  then  discarded. 

Aa  Dave  conducted  the  examination,  the 
reporter  foUowed  Wllla  Into  the  amaU  kit- 
chen, off  the  bedroom,  to  begin  beating  wattr 
In  a  large  kettle  to  aterUlxe  the  Inatrumenta 
and  clean  up.  New8p^>ers  were  apread  over 
tba  stained  slnk'a  draining  area  and  atop  a 
amaU  table.  First  pregnancies  are  delivered  on 
the  firmer  surface  of  a  kitchen  table  and 
an  ironing  board  Is  set  up  for  uae  aa  a  aurd- 
cal  Uble. 

The  kitchen  waa  small,  made  even  more 
cramped  by  the  dilapidated  refrigerator 
which  was  pushed  out  from  the  wall.  The 
floor  was  sticky,  and  missing  chimks  of  lino- 
leum exposed  the  wooden  floor  beneath.  The 
medical  bags  were  moved  to  the  small  table 
to  provide  more  room  in  the  bedroom. 

Dave  was  sitting  in  a  card  Uble  chair  at 
bedside  talking  to  the  patient,  reminding 
her  to  breathe  deeply. 

"rr  RX7KT8 HXI.P  ux" 

Every  so  often,  the  large  black  woman  who 
had  met  the  team  at  the  door  p\aahed  thru 
the  eortalaa  to  oheok  on  her  daogbtar. 

Tba  patna  ware  getting  very  aavara  now. 
and  the  patient  waa  aoreamlng: 

"It  hurta.  Oh,  Jesus,  plsase  help  me." 

"Now  I  dont  want  to  bear  no  more  of  that, 
girl."  the  grandmother  scolded.  "Remember, 
you're  a  woman,  a  lady." 

The  patient's  dark  eyes  darted  from  her 
mother  to  the  reporter,  who  hdd  a  wet  cloth 
on  her  forehead.  Her  husband  bad  left  her; 
aha  lived  with  her  nujtber,  bar  slater,  eight 
nieces  and  nephews  and  her  own  children; 
she  was  now  on  public  aid. 

At  34.  a  series  of  setbacks  and  struggles  bad 
conditioned  her  not  to  expect  too  much  out 
of  life,  and  she  quietly  replied : 

"Tm  aOTry.  Mamma.  I'm  sorry." 

A  diapered  toddler  ran  Into  the  Uvlng  room. 
oaUlng  fcH-  his  grandmother.  Grandmother 
pushed  thru  the  curtain  toward  him  and  car- 
ried him  to  a  large  overstuffed  chair  In  the 
darkened  room,  where  the  television  blared 
and  the  screen  provided  the  only  light. 
BATisriKO  wrrB  cabs 

Teara  ago,  the  grandmother  had  come  from 
Miaalaalniil.  She  bad  delivered  scorea  of  babies, 
but  aba  dldnt  want  to  talk  about  It.  Ibe 
Maternity  Center  was  taking  good  care  of  her 
daughtera  and  grandchildren.  She  was  satis- 
fied. Iliere  were  the  prenatal  clinics  there. 
wbare  motbaia-to-be  are  examined  by  doctors, 
instructed  In  baby  care  and  told  what  to  eat 
and  how  to  care  for  themaelvea. 

In  thla  caae,  the  center  bad  put  the  patient 
on  a  q>ecial  diet  for  high  blood  presaure. 
After  the  baby  was  bom,  she  would  be  given  a 
six-week  checkup  and  birth  control  Informa- 
tion. A  nurse  from  the  center  would  visit  the 
home  dally  for  a  few  days  after  the  birth  to 
check  on  mother  and  infant.  The  Infant 
would  receive  hla  two-week  checkup  in  the 
center. 

coNcnuriD  about  skbt 
The  patient  was  crying  loudly  now  and  the 
reporter  rushed  into  the  room.  The  news- 
papets  beneath  her  were  wet  and  had  to  be 
changed.  The  intravenous  feeding  bad  been 
started.  Wllla  genUy  placed  treata  nawapapais 
beneath  her. 
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The  young  mother  waa  concerned  about 
the  new  blue  aheet  ahe  had  purchased  for 
the  baby'a  birth.  In  her  own  way,  ahe  had 
tried  to  do  the  q>eclal  Uttle  thtiigs  for  her 
baby.  There  were  the  two  baby  blankets,  the 
robe,  the  diapers  and  the  four  dl^ier  pins 
with  yellow  bears  on  them. 

She  tugged  at  the  curlers  In  her  hair,  try- 
ing to  remove  them  before  the  baby  waa 
born,  and  placed  them  on  the  unpalnted 
headboard  above  her.  Suddenly  she 
screamed: 

"The  baby'a  going  to  oome  1" 

DOCTCMI    NOT    TRXIX     TXT 

She  was  right.  Wllla  quickly  supplied  the 
surgical  dreaa  and  aent  the  reporter  to  the 
kitchen  for  the  boiled  water.  The  Maternity 
Center  doctor  badnt  arrived.  Dave,  the  med- 
ical student,  prepared  blmaelf.  He  gave  the 
reporter  explicit  inatructlona  on  what  not 
to  touch  and  then  sterilised  the  birth  area. 

The  baby's  head  appeared. 

"Come  here,  come  here."  the  patient 
shouted  to  the  reporter,  who  waa  atandlng 
off  to  the  side  so  as  not  to  intorfere.  "I  want 
your  hand,  please." 

She  clutched  the  reporter's  hand  and  dug 
her  nails  deeply  into  it.  On  ln^>ulae,  the  re- 
porter squeeaed  back  tightly,  trying  to  make 
the  hurt  go  away. 

COBD   ABOONS    N«CK 

"Check  the  neck  for  the  cord,"  Wllla  re- 
nilnded  Dave.  The  cord  was  wrapped  about 
the  baby's  neck;  Dave  cut  It. 

The  mother  was  exhausted;  Ae  Impul- 
sively stopped  cooperating   with  the  team. 

"Push,  push."  Dave  and  Willa  commanded, 
as  the  shoulders  appeared.  "Dont  stop  now, 
push,  push." 

The  baby  waa  bom — a  boy. 

Dave  awabbed  the  baby'a  mouth  with  hla 
gloved  finger  and  gave  It  the  traditional 
whac>r  acroes  the  backside. 

There  was  no  cry. 

RXSPONSX  rlNAIXT   coicxs 

He  held  the  baby  about  an  inch  over  the 
bed,  and  be  and  Willa  snapped  their  fingers 
against  its  arms  and  legs. 

A  whimper.  Then  a  cry.  Then  a  full-fledged 
waU. 

Those  few  aeconda  aeemed  like  an  eternity. 
As  the  wall  came,  so  did  the  resident  from 
the  Center.  There  bad  been  another  birth,  and 
Dr.  Tucker  had  been  away  delivering  a  baby. 
There  were  two  more  births  anticipated. 

Wllla  bad  been  cleaning  off  the  baby.  Dave 
worked  on  the  patient  and  told  her: 

"It's  a  boy.  a  beautiful  boy." 

The  doctor  took  over,  and  Dave  examined 
the  baby. 

Wllla  announced  3:4fi  aon.  as  the  time  of 
birth. 

The  baby  was  fine  and  so  was  bis  mother. 

AN    KIGHT-FOUNSXB 

Willa  took  a  half  aheet  and  placed  the  baby 
In  It,  bunched  up  the  ends  and  attached  the 
scale.  "Eight  pounds  3  ounces,"  she  an- 
nounced. Ilien  she  dressed  the  Infant. 

The  team  remains  for  two  hours  after  the 
birth.  After  cleaning  the  area,  Wllla,  Dave 
and  the  reporter  sat  down  to  help  the  mother 
decide  on  the  baby'a  name. 

Then  it  was  6  ajn.,  time  for  the  team  to 
leave.  The  family  waa  grateful.  The  mother 
lay  holding  Andy,  and,  above  them,  the 
roaches  crawled  into  the  hole  in  the  celling. 


Whxxe  Do  Sick  Black  Babixs  Go? 
(By  Patricia  Kriamla  and  Angela  Parker) 
The  killers  roam  Chicago's  poverty  areas, 
stunting    the    Uvea   of    their    young    black 
victims. 

Doctors  Identify  these  major  contributors 
to  the  city's  high  black  Infant  mortality  rate 
as  pneumonia.  Influenza.  preniat\urity,  poi- 
sonings and  congenital  malformations. 

THE  SLOW  KILLERS 

There  are  the  slow  killers — malnutrition, 
sickle  cell  ^nomta    tuberculosis  and  Infee- 
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tlons — dlsenans  and  conditions  that,  like  a 
cancer,  eat  away  the  health  of  the  child,  leav- 
ing him  ill  eqiilpped  to  cope  with  society  be- 
cause of  deformation,  chronic  pain  and 
retairdatlon. 

Deq>lte  glowing  reports  from  city  ofllcials. 
the  Board  of  Health  has  made  only  piece- 
meal attempts  to  improve  the  health  care 
of  the  black  Infant  and  child  here. 

For  the  most  part.  Board  of  Health  stations 
serve  as  preventive  and  referral  agencies,  giv- 
ing the  free  shots  required  by  law  and  send- 
ing sick  babies  and  children  to  other  institu- 
tions. 

One  pediatrician  deecrlbed  Board  of  Health 
stations  as  "factories  where  pills  and  shots 
are  doled  out  by  doctors  who  work  a  few 
four-hour  days  and  where  workers  have  an 
'I  dont  give  a  damn'  attitude." 

MO  HOUaS  POSTKD 

■niere  are  84  Infant  wdfare  stations  and 
four  high  risk  clinics.  The  clinics,  for  in- 
fants up  to  the  age  of  1  year,  serve  bableo 
bom  of  mothers  who  are  considered  a  high 
risk  because  of  their  age  or  a  disease.  Pre- 
mature babies  also  are  considered  high  risk. 

Posing  as  college  students,  we  visited  Board 
of  Health  stations  and  found  that: 

1.  Doctors  spend  only  three  to  four  hours, 
two  or  three  days  a  week,  seeing  well  babies 
and  children  in  most  of  the  clinics.  Many  of 
the  34  stations  are  housed  In  storefronts  with 
cramped  examining  rooms. 

2.  There  are  no  signs  on  most  of  the  sta- 
tions giving  the  hours  or  days  the  doctor 
will  be  in  to  see  infants  and  children.  To 
be  served,  a  child  must  live  in  a  q;>eclflc 
geographical  area.  There  la  no  followup 
service. 

3.  Several  babies,  stripped  to  tbelr  diapers 
to  speed  the  process,  were  held  in  a  large 
waiting  room  by  their  mothers  In  the  station 
at  4350  W.  16th  St.  It  was  11:30  ajn.  on  a 
Monday.  When  asked  if  the  doctor  [there 
was  only  one  there)  treats  sick  children,  a 
large  blonde  nurse  whose  name  tag  was  bid- 
den by  a  handlierchlef  pinned  to  her  uniform, 
replied: 

"We  send  the  kids  and  bia>ies  who  are  sick 
to  the  Martin  Luther  King  "Center  (a  feder- 
ally-funded center  J.  The  doctor  baa  been 
here  all  morning  and  we're  trying  to  get  rid 
of  the  rest  of  theae  patients." 

STATION    LOCKXD    EARLY 

4.  All  the  doors  to  the  station  at  8704  S. 
Vincennes  Av.  locked  at  2  p.  m.  on  a  Friday. 
The  Board  of  Health  dalma  the  atatlon  la 
open  until  4  p.  m.  A  derk  finally  req>onded 
to  knocking  at  the  door. 

"The  nurses  are  all  upstairs  having  oof- 
fee."  she  said.  "The  doctors  are  gone.  We  see 
babies  8  to  noon  Wednesday  and  Friday.  We 
give  prenaUl  care  the  other  times."  What 
>i1.|M»n||  when  a  baby  Is  slokT  "We  refer  It  to 
the  hospital.  Cook  County  HoqMtal.  That's 
the  best  one  for  these  people.  We  have  three 
doctors.  s(»netlmes  two,  sometimes  one  Is  In. 
We  give  school  inoculations,  too." 

5.  In  the  high  risk  dlnic  at  1833  W.  Waah- 
Ington  Blvd.,  a  licensed  practical  nurse, 
whose  name  tag  identified  htf  as  Mta. 
Pleasant  replied  to  a  query  about  bow  many 
doctors  staff  the  dlnlc  and  when: 

"It  fiuctuates.  We've  had  a  lot  of  changea. 
I  cant  say  when  they'll  be  in." 

"COMX   BACK  THOBSOAT" 

6.  A  reporter  took  a  3-year-old  child  to  the 
station  at  3381  W.  Madison  St.  It  was  11:48 
ajn.  on  a  Toaaday.  When  she  entered  the 
door  a  nurse  yaUed  out: 

"We're  closed  now.  Come  back  Thuraday 
between  g  and  noon.  Doctor's  not  In  now. 
Hell  be  back  thm." 

"The  madleal  oars  In  tba  dty  of  Ctaloafo  ta 
not  the  respooslblUty  of  the  Board  of  Healtti 
by  statnta,"  aald  Dr.  Murray  Brown,  tba  etty^ 
health  ootnmlaaloner.  "It  is  the  reaponalbUlty 
of  the  atate  and  the  county.  Knowing  there 
la  a  problem,  we  are  looking  for  federal 
funds." 

Dr.  Edward  Murray  of  tbe  Baaltb  Depart- 
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ment  aald  there  are  34  infant  statlona  that 
aerve  healthy  babies  and  give  Inoculatlona. 
Four  of  theee  cllnlca  alao  are  high  rlak  baby 
clinics,  he  aald.  There  are  prenatal  cUnloa  m 
each  of  the  Infant  aUtlona  and  17  of  tbam 
are  hlgb-riak  prenatal  oilnloa. 

"Theee  ohUdran  are  not  treated  esoept  for 
simile  things  like  anemia."  Dr.  Murray  aald. 
"But  the  reaUy  alck  are  referred  to  aoma 
other  pediatric  agency  or  a  nearby  bo^tital. 
Some  can  go  to  private  doctors." 

Dr.  Murray  aald  there  are  aeven  dlnloa 
that  see  sick  children.  He  flrst  named  three 
of  them  as  the  Woodlawn  Cblldrui'a  Clinic, 
036  E.  63d  St.,  run  by  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago HOapltala;  the  Near  North  Chlldren'a 
Clinic,  1441  N.  Cleveland  Av.;  and  the  Mkrtln 
Luthar  King  Health  Center.  8813  W.  Qttai- 
shaw  St. 

crrr  nJMua  not  tjskd 

City  money  la  not  used  In  these  dlnlea. 
They  are  financed  by  the  Children  and  Youth 
Program  of  the  Children's  Btireau  of  tbe 
Federal  Department  of  Health.  Bducatlon, 
and  Welfare. 

Dr.  Murray  dted  four  Board  of  Health 
dlnloa  which  he  aald  aee  sick  children.  They 
are  at  6604  S.  Cottage  Orove  Av.,  880  N. 
Hudson  Av.,  3448  W.  Ogden  Av.  and  4350  W. 
16th  St. 

In  effect,  these  four  dlnlcs  refer  sick 
children.  The  Ogden  and  16th  Street  dlnlcs 
refer  sick  children  to  the  King  center;  the 
Cottage  Grove  dinlc  refers  the  sick  to  tbe 
Woodlawn  clinic  and  tbe  Hudson  clinic 
sends  sick  children  to  the  Near  North  Chil- 
dren's Clinic. 

"We  could  use  10  ntore  dlnlcs  like  this 
In  the  dty,"  said  Dr.  Albert  Clements,  head 
of  pediatrics  at  tbe  Martin  Luther  King 
Center.  "The  total  family  Is  our  target  area. 
However,  children  under  18  are  really  under 
the  Board  of  Health  stations  14  and  16." 

At  the  center,  there  are  about  3,000  pedi- 
atrics visits  every  three  months.  Children 
wait  with  their  mothers  In  a  large  room 
where  tiny  chairs  are  provided  for  the  young 
patients.  When  the  family's  name  is  called, 
the  mother  and  child  go  to  an  examining 
room  to  be  seen  by  a  pediatrician.  Tbe 
mother  la  given  time  to  undress  her  baby 
in  the  examining  room. 

DOXaN'T    ACCXPT   BXSPONBIBILfrr 

"The  Board  of  Health  should  have  a  pro- 
gram for  comprehensive  health  cm«  for  the 
poor  where  all  services  would  be  available," 
said  Dt.  Harry  Elam,  director  of  Mile  Square 
Health  Center,  operated  by  Presbyterlan-8t. 
Luke's  Hospital  with  funds  from  tbe  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

"I  don't  think  Mayor  Daley  baa  accepted 
health  care  aa  a  political  priority,"  said 
Pierre  de  Vise,  director  of  the  Chicago  Re- 
gional Hospital  Study.  "Ibe  Board  of 
HecJth's  budget  la  up  to  $18  million.  But 
In  Chicago,  the  city  doesnt  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  health  care.  They  aay  they 
made  a  departure  froa>  this  with  the  an- 
noiutcement  of  the  eight  health  centers  (to 
be  constructed  by  1973). 

"I  doubt  they  will  aU  be  buUt.  Tbe  an- 
nouncement came  before  the  mayoral  cam- 
paign. But  in  1966,  during  that  mayoral 
campaign,  the  dty  announced  13  centers 
would  be  built.  They've  even  dropi>ed  the 
numbCT." 

According  to  the  Blue  Croas  and  Blue 
Shldd  medical  study  in  the  modd  dtiee 
areaa,  realdenta  there  had  a  higher  incidence 
rate  of  the  30  most  frequently  reported  dls- 
I  than  the  dty  as  a  whole. 


MXABLKW  BATX   HICH 

"The  rate  of  measles  was  four  tlmea  the 
dty  rata,  while  tba  rates  for  vensreal  dlssaaa 
and  lead  poisoning  were  more  than  three 
and  one  half  times,"  tbe  report  said. 

"It  la  the  optnioa  of  the  Blue  Croes-Blui 
Shield  medical  staff  that  tbe  inddenoe  rata 
for  many  of  tbe  dlaeaaaa  auch  aa  mealsa. 
munqta,  chicken  pox.  wbooping  oough,  ru- 
bella and  poUomyeUUa  oould  be  raduoad  U 
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prvTsnttT*  taobnlquflB  wan  utUlMd,"  tb« 
report  MUd. 

Sickle  cell  anemia  la  a  slow  killer.  It  I3  so 
preralent  that  blaek  children  have  nick- 
named It  "sickly  ceUs."  The  hereditary  dis- 
ease, found  almost  exclusively  In  Negroes,  la 
carried  by  nearly  10  percent  of  all  black  peo- 
ple In  this  country  and  Is  fatal  to  about  one 
out  of  400.  federal  medical  reports  show.  Tho 
Chicago  is  35  percent  black,  the  number  of 
cases  here  has  never  been  Inventoried. 

"The  blood  test  detecting  slcUe  ceu  costs 
2  cents,"  said  one  black  pedlatrlelan.  "It 
woaia  coat  $3,404.73  to  teat  an  black  obUdx«n 
under  the  age  of  5  in  Chicago.  It  would  coat 
about  98,600  to  taat  aU  bUok  chUdren  age*  8 
to  14.  That's  Tery  little  to  Insure  the  health 
of  children." 

NO   SCHOOL   TBSmVG 

According  to  1970  census  reports,  there  are 
120.336  black  children  under  5  and  279.786 
children  ages  5  thru  14  In  Chicago. 

Yet,  Dr.  Brown  said  there  is  no  school 
testing  for  sickle  cell  In  the  public  schools 
and  the  Board  of  Health  has  no  plans  to 
do  so. 


PaACTfcnra  oit  Waar  Sibc— Fnn>  TTirucKinKD 

DOCTOB 

(By  Patrick  Krlzmls  and  Angela  Parker) 

An  unlicensed  practitioner  Is  posing  as  a 
legitlmata  medical  dootor  on  the  West  Side. 

I*  Roy  S.  ICatthews,  who  praetloea  medi- 
cine at  3400  W.  Madison,  St.,  admitted  to 
Thx  TaiBum  he  Is  not  a  licensed  doctor.  He 
said  he  was  licensed  as  a  chiropractor  In 
another  state. 

A  TaiBTTNX  investigation  has  found  that 
Matthews  even  sends  In  claims  to  Insurance 
companies  for  treating  patients. 

WOTTLO  TEXAT   DX7RIMO   PSKOKANCT 

Matthews,  who  first  told  one  reporter  he 
was  a  pediatrician,  told  another  reporter  ha 
would  treat  her  during  her  pregnancy. 

He  leads  the  poor  who  come  to  him  to 
believe  he  is  a  medical  doctor.  The  door  to 
his  office  reads:  "Dr.  Le  Roy  S.  Matthews." 
He  treats  patients  In  a  three-room  panel 
office  on  the  fifth  fioor  of  the  Madison  Street 
Building. 

The  office  Is  equipped  with  medical  sup- 
plies and  utensils.  There  Is  an  examining 
room  with  stirrups  where  he  treats  women 
patients  and  a  large  cabinet  U  filled  with 
medicine  botUes.  Matthews  wears  a  white 
coat  worn  by  doctors.  On  his  desk  are  stacks 
of  books  on  gynecology,  obstetrics  and  pe- 
diatrics. 

The   American   Medical    Association   said 
Matthews  is  not  registered  with  it  and  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Registration  and  Bdu- 
catlon  said  he  la  not  licensed  with  It. 
sxNsa  msusANCB  claimb 

Thx  TKiBUMK  obtained  documents  which 
show  that  Matthews  sent  in  claims  to  Insiir- 
ance  companies  for  treating  patients  as  a 
medical  doctor.  He  also  ordered  blood  tests 
and  pregnancy  tests. 

The  United  American  Insurance  Co.. 
DaUaa,  is  one  of  the  companies  which  paid 
a  claim  sent  in  by  Matthews.  W.  L.  Mlstrot. 
assistant  vice  president  of  United  American, 
said  the  company's  Investigation  shows  that 
Matthews  Is  not  licensed.  Company  records 
show  that  one  of  its  clients  was  examined 
by  Matthews  last  March,  Mlstrot  said.  The 
company  paid  the  claim,  Mlstrot  said,  but 
asked  Matthews  for  more  Information  which 
never  was  sent. 

BAKaiD  raoic  making  tests 
Edward  Price,  attorney  for  the  Department 
of  Registration  and  Education  said  a  chiro- 
practor is  prohibited  by  law  from  making 
blood  tests  or  taking  blood  from  paOents. 

As  part  of  the  investigation,  we  subjected 
ourselves  as  patients  to  lUlclt  treatment  ped- 
dlers and  to  licensed  physlcUns  who  have 
become  prostitutes  of  their  profession. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

After  visiting  Matthews  aa  patianta.  w* 
asked  him: 

Q.— Are  you  a  Uoensed  doctor?  A.— Yea 
[pause].  No,  rm  not. 

UCBMSKD   AS   CROOPaACTOa 

Q- — Do  you  have  any  llcenae  whatsoever 
that  allows  you  to  practice  medicine?  A. — I 
was  Uoenaed  as  a  chiropractor,  but  not  in 
this  stata,  in  another  state. 

Q.— What  sUte?  A.— I  don't  want  to  tell 
you. 

Q.— Do  you  treat  patlenU  here?  A.— WeU, 
( pause  1  I  never  practiced. 

Q. — What  did  you  never  practice?  A. — I 
better  not  say  anyUiing  else. 

BXTTXa   NOT  SAT 

Q- — Why  do  you  have  an  examining  table 
with  stirrups  and  other  medical  equipment? 
A. — I  better  not  say  anything 

Q- — Why  did  you  offer  to  treat  me  for 
pregnancy?  A. — I'm  not  talking. 

Q. — Are  you  aware  you  are  violating  the 
!»»'  A.— I  think  I  bettCT  toave  this  interview 
off. 

At  one  point.  Matthews  recognized  one 
reporter. 

▼isrr  BY  axpoam 
"You  came  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  as  a 
patient,"  he  said.  "I  remember  you."  He  re- 
ferred to  the  visit  made  by  the  reporter  In 
which  she  told  Matthews  she  thought  she 
was  pregnant. 

"Get  In  there  and  take  off  your  slacks  so 
I  can  examine  you."  he  had  told  her  pointing 
to  his  examining  room.  The  reporter  had  told 
him  she  wotild  rather  have  a  friend  with  her 
because  there  was  no  nurse  there.  He  told 
her  to  come  back  any  Thursday.  Friday  or 
Saturday  afternoon. 

Another  reporter  went  to  BCatthews  for 
treatment  of  a  sore  throat.  He  listened  to  her 
lungs  with  a  stethoscope  and  sent  her  to  a 
nearby  private  medical  clinic  after  teUing 
her:  * 

"I'm  a  pediatrician.  I  see  patients  on  ap- 
pointments only." 

HTTBtAN  DIONrrT  LOST 

As  we  visited  the  office  of  various  physi- 
cians who  serve  the  poor,  we  felt  the  last 
ounces  of  human  dignity  being  drained  from 
us  as  It  U  from  the  poor  every  day.  Here  are 
our  findings: 

1.  Many  physicians  practice  production  line 
diagnosis,  spending  only  a  few  minutes  with 
each  patient.  They  offer  no  cursory  examina- 
tion and  give  very  little  explanation  to  the 
patient  as  to  what  is  wrong. 

2.  Many  dont  even  bother  to  gown  a  pa- 
tient or  to  provide  a  sheet  for  cover.  Many 
employ  men  who  masquerade  as  physlclana 
and  give  shots  to  the  patients.  These  men 
wander  in  and  out  of  examining  rooms  with 
no  regard  for  the  patient's  dignity. 

3.  Many  of  the  offices  are  vermln-rldden 
hovels  where  material  is  tossed  on  the  floor 
Often,  the  doctors  dont  even  wash  their 
hands  between  caring  for  patients. 

SKtn  TO  8PBCI7IC   OaUGSTOKES 

4.  Many  refer  patients  to  specific  drugstores 
to  mi  prescriptions.  Others  pull  pills  out  of 
sample  bottles  and  place  them  in  boxes  which 
are  given  to  the  patient. 

In  the  clinic  of  Dr.  Leslie  S.  K^lan.  3837 
W.  Roosevelt  Rd..  a  reporter  presented  her- 
seU  as  a  patient  with  a  sore  throat.  A  man 
who  identified  himself  as  Dr.  Kaplan,  con- 
ducted a  brief  examlnaUon,  checking  her 
throat,  heart  and  lungs.  No  gown  was  pro- 
vided. 

After  he  left  the  room,  a  man  who  Identi- 
fied himself  as  Jim  wandered  In  and  told  the 
reporter  he  was  going  to  give  her  a  shot. 

OBJXCTS    TO    SHOT 

When  she  objected  to  the  shot  because  he 
refused  to  teU  her  what  it  was,  he  told  her, 
"I'm  a  doctor." 

She  began  to  complain.  He  then  told  her, 
"I'm  a  male  nurse." 


August  U,  1971 


Later  when  the  doctor  returned,  he  «. 
plained: 

"He  U  a  medical  technician.  I  prefer  to 
have  men  here  for  a  number  of  reasons." 

But  the  medical  swindlers  who  prey  on  the 
city's  poor  do  more  than  drain  dignity.  Often, 
their  lack  of  concern  causes  death. 


DAoaHraa  ma 

A  mother,  who  will  be  identified  only  as 
<norla,  la  a  bitter  woman.  Her  dau^ter 
Stephanie,  died  last  year  at  the  age  of  3  years,' 
38  days.  Gloria,  a  recipient  of  public  aid.  took 
her  chUd  to  private  physicians.  The  last  one 
has  an  office  at  4809  W.  Madison  St. 

This  Is  OlorU'B  story: 

"I  kept  taking  Stephanie  to  Dr.  F.  and  t<Hd 
him  she  was  sluggish,  not  acUve  like  she  al- 
ways was.  He  told  me  she  had  a  stomach 
virus  and  gave  her  a  penicillin  shot.  He  told 
me  to  bring  her  back  If  she  wasn't  better." 

Stephanie's  condition  became  worse  and 
within  two  weeks.  Gloria  took  her  to  the  doc- 
tor four  different  times. 

"I  kept  teUing  him  she  was  losing  weight 
She  even  fainted  once  when  she  was  walking 
Into  the  kitchen.  He  said  she  had  a  lack 
of  vitamins  and  he  gave  me  vitamins  for  her. 
I  told  him  she  was  vomiting  a  lot.  and  she 
would  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
crying  because  her  stomach  hurt." 

TXLLS  or  STMFTOlCa 

OlorU  also  informed  the  doctor  of  other 
symptoma,  but  he  insisted  the  child  suf- 
fered from  a  stomach  virus. 

"A  few  weeks  later,  I  got  Stephanie  up  at 
7:80,  like  I  always  did,  and  gave  her  a  bath. 
She  wanted  some  grapefruit  Juice.  I  went 
to  get  it,  and  my  son  ran  into  the  kitchen 
screaming  that  something  was  wrong." 

When  Gloria  reached  her  daughter,  the 
child  was  sitting,  staring.  Her  mother  could 
get  no  response. 

aXTSHXD  TO  HOBPrrAL 

"We  wrapped  her  in  a  blanket  and  rushed 
her  to  lioretto  Hospital— the  emergency 
room.  She  was  shaking  so  much.  Then  she 
passed  out.  A  doctor — Dr.  Paul  Duim — ex- 
amined her.  He  said  she  was  very  sick.  He 
aald  It  might  be  lead  poisomng  or  a  brain 
tiunor.  Then  they  teated  her." 

tSAD  POnONINa  CAT78E 

The  doctors  determined  the  child  suf- 
fered from  lead  poisoning. 

"They  worked  so  hard— those  doctors— 
they  really  tried  to  save  my  httle  girl.  But  she 
died,  11  hours  later,"  CRoria  said. 

The  official  death  certificate  lists  acute 
and  chronic  lead  poisoning  as  a  cause  of 
death.  Though  pediatricians  contacted  about 
the  case  said  the  symptoms  demanded  a  test 
for  lead  poisoning,  the  private  physician 
never  bothered  to  administer  the  simple  test 
that  detects  the  child  killer. 

CAN  BE  ELIMINATEO 

"The  medical  prostitutes  would  not  be 
there.  If  government  did  something."  said 
Pierre  de  Vise,  director  of  the  Chicago  Re- 
gional Hospital  Study.  De  Vise  has  investi- 
gated the  care  given  by  many  physicians  to 
the  poor. 

"As  in  most  poverty  programs.  It  is  the 
providers  that  make  the  money,"  he  said. 

Health  Cabs  foe  Blacks:  Soice  Sttgcesttons 

ON  How  To   IKPBOVX  It 

(By   Patricia  KrlznUs   and   Angela   Park«-) 
The  cost  of  Chicago's  health  care  crisis 

must  be  measured  m  the  lives  of  its  victims. 

And  that  price  is  great. 
I<ast  year,   1.089  black  Infants  paid  with 

their  lives,  giving  Chicago  one  of  the  highest 

black  infant  mortality  rates  in  the  nation. 
Chicago's   total   infant   mortality  rate  in 

1970  was  37.7  deaths  for  every  1,000  births. 

However,  broken  down  by  race,  34.8  black 

babies  died  for  every  1,000  bom,  oon^Mu^ed 
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with  the  white  Infant  vaarttSXty  rate  of  31.8 
deaths  for  every  1,000  births. 

But  others  who  survive  infancy  also  pay — 
the  children  who  are  both  poor  and  black. 
They  are  f(»oed  to  live  In  poverty  and  dis- 
ease which  take  their  toll  slowly  In  pain, 
deformation  and  retardation. 

DUAL  STSTKIC  aT.Aii«n 

Many  medical  experts  blame  the  dual  sys- 
tem of  health  care,  with  one  system  for  the 
poor  and  another  for  those  who  can  pay. 

"Because  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  urban, 
rural  and  Inner  city  persons,  and  the  young 
and  the  old  cannot  receive  equally  adequate 
can,  we  have  a  health  crisis,"  said  Dr.  Jamea 
Baughton.  director  of  Cook  County  Hospital. 
"The  niimber  of  doctors  and  facilities  do  not 
oomdde  with  the  location  and  type  of  need 
for  patient  care." 

"We  cannot  survive  our  medical  inroblems," 
said  Dr.  Andrew  Thomas,  president  of  the 
Oook  County  Physicians  Association,  "if  we 
continue  this  dual  health  care  program.  Our 
health  program  is  an  extension  of  the  old 
royalty  system.  Anything  we  initiate  In 
health  care  that  Is  good  tat  the  rich  should 
be  good  for  the  poor." 

WHAT  IS  INTOLVKD 

Involved  In  the  dual  health  can  system, 
doctors  say,  are  the  shortage  of  qualified 
physicians  serving  poor  areas,  the  lack  of 
available' care,  the  failure  of  existing  facili- 
ties and  the  red  tape  which  envelops  govern- 
ment-funded programs.  Slow  payment  of 
medical  bills  and  piecemeal  regvtlatlons  also 
have  forced  many  doctors  to  turn  their  backs 
on  welfare  patients. 

Dr.  Haughton  defines  the  health  crisis 
as  the  shortage  and  maldlstzlbutlon  of  medi- 
cal personnel. 

"Their  persistence  in  the  use  of  the  private 
solo  practice,  where  a  fee  is  paid  each  time 
for  services,  forces  them  to  follow  the  dollar 
even  when  modern  technology  dictates  that 
some  other  practice  would  be  more  sensible," 
he  said. 

Haughton  suggested  that  a  group  medical 
practice  in  which  each  doctor  receives  a  set 
salary  would  be  a  more  efficient  use  of 
manpower. 

"As  a  nation,"  Havtghton  said,  "we  have 
been  giving  money  to  medical  schools  for 
years  but  we  have  yet  to  tell  them  what 
kinds  of  doctors  to  train.  We  are  turning  out 
super-specialists,  but  we  need  good  doctors 
who  win  serve  the  sick,  the  old  and  the  poor. 
Most  of  the  young  doctors  c<xnlng  out  of 
medical  schools  are  trained  to  ctire  special 
things,  but  people  are  dying  of  common 
Illnesses." 

WANTS  fedeeal  dihection 

To  combat  the  problem,  Haughton  sug- 
gested that  the  federal  government  and  other 
agencies  which  give  grants  for  students  to 
continue  medical  school  should  require  that 
they  practice  the  kind  of  medicine  which  is 
most  needed  at  the  time. 

"Right  now,  we  need  physicians  in  the 
inner  dty,"  Haughton  said,  "physicians  to 
treat  common,  everyday  ailments  like  the 
common  cold." 

In  an  attempt  to  combat  the  health  care 
crisis.  Cook  County  Hospital  is  beglnmng  a 
program  for  interns  and  residents.  Each  will 
have  40  families,  said  Dr.  Julian  Barman,  at- 
tending physician  In  pedUtrlcs,  head  of 
genetics  and  director  of  medical  education. 

"The  intern  or  resident  will  follow  the 
40  families  tat  three  years  and  will  provide 
entire  family  care." 

Dr.  Herman  believes  there  are  not  enough 
health  care  facilities  available  to  the  poor  in 
Chicago. 

"But  even  If  there  were."  he  said  "where 
would  you  get  doctors  to  staff  them?  You'd 
have  to  pay  good  money  to  get  good  doctors." 

County  Hospital,  he  said.  Is  attempting  to 
change  its  image.  Often  the  poor  fear  County 
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Hospital,  he  believes,  but  they  have  no  other 
choice-  in  hospitals. 

Dr.  Berman  believes  education  is  a  major 
solution  for  the  health  crisis.  County  Hospi- 
tal, he  said,  has  beg\in  a  program  where 
young  mothers  attend  classes  to  learn  how  to 
care  for  their  babies.  The  program  is  in  effect 
In  the  hospital's  premature  baby  section. 

MOBILK   FLAN   BEGUN 

The  Oook  County  Physicians  Association 
la  beginning  a  new  program  called  the  Metro- 
politan Chicago  MobUe  Hecath  Project  to 
offer  preventive  can  to  the  poor  in  the  Ken- 
wood-Oakland community.  Two  mobile  units 
will  travel  thru  the  community  offering  com- 
prehensive medical  can  to  the  poor,  said  Or. 
Thomas. 

"Bvery  Individual  In  the  area  wUl  have  an 
o(q;>ortunlty  to  be  immunised  and  will  be 
tested  for  various  diseases,"  he  said. 

A  bin  introduced  by  Rep.  Robert  Mann  (D., 
Chicago]  to  take  the  re^wnslbllity  for  ad- 
ministering health  programs  for  the  poor 
away  from  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Aid  and  to  permit  the  SUte  to  buy  compre- 
hensive health  coverage  for  them  thru  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  will  come  up  for 
a  vote  this  week  before  the  state  leglBlatnre. 

DOCTOBS   ABB    BXLUCTANT 

Delayed  payment  from  the  welfare  depart- 
ment, because  of  heavy  caseloads,  makes 
many  doctors  reluctant  to  treat  public  aid 
paUents.  Mann  said.  Most  of  the  potx'  end  up 
in  emergency  rooms. 

"Under  prepaid  care,  we  will  tighten  up 
ellglblUty."  Mann  said.  "Once  the  person  has 
an  insurance  company  card,  the  medical 
vendor  wtmt  have  to  worry  about  not  getting 
paid." 

Mann  beUevea  that  the  prepaid  plan  wlU 
stimulate  physlclana  to  practloe  In  the  inner 
dty. 

"They  will  know  their  aervicee  will  be 
financlaUy  rewarded,"  he  said.  "The  quaUty 
of  care  will  improve  by  doing  away  with  the 
green  card  [the  medical  card  provided  by  the 
welfare  department]  and  subatltuting  insur- 
ance cards  tat  It." 

WOULD   NOT  OBANT   AXX^ESS 

Dr.  Haughton,  however,  believes  that  the 
TLTiinn  bill  is  not  a  complete  answer.  It  would 
insure  that  the  doctor  would  be  paid,  he  said, 
but  It  offers  no  sasurance  that  the  patient 
would  have  any  more  access  to  doctors  than 
he  does  now. 

"We  seem  to  assume  that  by  making  money 
available  to  pay  for  medical  care,  we  ulti- 
mately wUl  make  medical  care  accessible  to 
the  poor,"  Haughton  said.  "That  [the  bill] 
win  not  guarantee  Uiat.  The  doctore  malM 
the  care  available  to  the  poor.  They  abould 
have  learned  this  from  Medicaid  and  Medi- 
care programs." 

Dr.  Thomas  said  the  Cook  County  Physi- 
cians Association  sui^yorts  the  Mann  Nil  as 
one  means  of  offering  adeqtiate  medical  care 
to  the  poor. 

CALLS  trwmr'j.tn  XNADBQUATS 

However,  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Haughton  on 
the  inadequacy  of  Medicaid,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  "hastUy  contrived  and  terribly 
Inadequate  with  so  many  red  tape  restric- 
tions." 

Oov.  Ogllvle,  who  has  described  the  health 
care  system  In  Illinois  as  "Inefficient  and 
fragmented,"  has  called  for  state  aid  to 
develop  health  maintenance  organizations  as 
a  means  of  offering  a  high  level  of  care  for  a 
reasonable  cost. 

The  organizations  would  be  operated  by  a 
group  of  doctors  who,  for  a  fixed  fee,  would 
provide  all  necessary  health  care  services 
from  examinations  to  hoei^tallzation. 

Ogllvle  alao  has  suggested  setting  up  com- 
prehensive health  planning  on  state  and 
regional  levels.  The  Illinois  State  Medical 
Soelety  has  authorised  the  creation  of  a  non- 
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profit  physicians'  organization  to  reach  the 
same  end — better  care  at  a  reaeonahle  oost. 
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The  new  organisation,  oaUed  the  nilnola 
Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  will  attempt 
to  set  a  reasonable  fee  schedule  for  its  mem- 
ber physiolans.  It  also  will  work  with  private 
Insurance  agencies  and  federal  agencies  to 
establish  comprehensive  health  ooverage 
programs. 

To  offer  comprehensive  care  to  the  poor, 
a  few  private  multiq>eclalty  groups  are 
q;>rlnging  up  In  the  city's  poverty  aieea. 

One  such  group  Is  Oomprebensive  Medical 
Assoclatea.  In  It,  the  general  praotittoner  Is 
surrounded  by  a  oomiA«nent  of  specialists 
In  every  area  of  medicine,  said  Dr.  Robert 
Blumstein.  an  obstetrician  and  one  of  the 
foimders  of  the  group. 

"The  services  of  such  a  group  must  be 
available  34  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  wedc  and 
no  patient  can  be  eacloded  for  any  reason." 
Blumstein  said.  "The  patient  must  exercise 
free  choice  in  choosing  the  groiq>  and  the 
physician  must  have  available  a  llxst  rate 
hoq>ltsl." 

Tbe  miilti-^>eclalty  group  has  organized 
two  clinics,  one  on  the  city's  West  Side  and 
another  on  the  Near  North  Side. 

Medical  experts  also  see  the  health  oare 
orlsiB  aa  more  than  a  medical  problem. 

TtM  mortality  rate  among  Chicago's  black 
children  will  not  decrease,  said  Dr.  Haughton. 
"as  long  as  children  in  the  ghetto  live  in 
housing  where  they  are  esposert  to  lead 
poisoning  and  an  bitten  by  rats  and  whaf 
their  parents  cant  afford  to  feed  them  or  see 
that  they  get  the  propn  nutritum  and 
clothing. 

"Aa  long  as  these  social  problems  exist, 
even  If  we  have  the  best  health  services  in 
the  world,  we  are  not  going  to  stop  children 
frcxn  dying." 


MZNORrr?  LANQUAOES 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP  CALIPOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Auffust  3,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  ^leaker,  probably 
very  few  pe(Vle  are  aware  that  there  are 
some  2,000  languages  In  the  woild  with 
no  written  counterpart.  The  primitive 
life  style  of  these  peoples  \s  due  In  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  lack  of  a 
written  language  bars  these  people  from 
participation  with  the  world  community 
of  man. 

Now  through  the  efforts  of  the  Sum- 
mer Institute  of  Linguistics,  primitive 
languages  are  lieing  given  written  form. 
This  group  Is  building  cultural  bridges 
and  literary  roadways  to  people  who 
have  for  many  generations  been  intel- 
lectually isolated  from  the  mainstream 
of  their  fellow  man.  Written  language 
provides  people  with  a  collective  iden- 
tity and  is  the  first  rung  In  the  ladder  of 
progress. 

On  July  27  I  was  proud  to  introduce 
into  the  House.  House  Joint  Resolution 
813  which  gives  recognition  to  this 
important  effort  by  authorizing  the 
Presidoit  to  designate  1971  the  "Year 
of  World  Minority  Language  Groups." 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
want  to  Join  me  in  wishing  the  Summor 
Institute  of  Linguistics  continued  success 
in  their  most  worthy  endeavor. 
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THE  PERSONAL  WAY 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

Of  TBM  HOtTSX  09  BSPBamiTATTVSB 

Tue$dm/.  AMffUt  3,  1871 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  example 
of  how  tenriopa  can  be  relieved  and  peo- 
ple-to-peoide  relations  imparoTed  through 
attention  to  the  UtUe  things  Is  evident  in 
a  letter  wUch  Hardwlck  Caldwell.  Jr.. 
President  of  Modem  Maid.  Inc.,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  sent  recently  to  businees 
leaders  In  his  home  coxmnunity. 

Mr.  Caldwell  saw  an  opportunity  to 
reoTond  to  a  need.  In  doing  so  he  set  a 
good  example  for  others  to  follow.  By 
spreading  the  word  within  a  small  circle 
of  business  associates  he  sees  his  act  of 
soUcltode  multiplying  with  only  good  as 
the  result. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarics,  I 
ask  that  Mr.  Caldwell's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  CoNGaxssioifAi.  Rscobb.  Pm  sxire 
there  are  other  leaders  in  other  com- 
munities who  can  adopt  his  philosophy  of 
community  improvement  The  letter 
follows: 

Uoemmx  Maid.  Inc.. 
ahmttmHoo9€i.  Tenn.,  JitZy  29, 1971. 
"Bxtn  you  heard  tb«  rwent  oommareUl 
n^TbAt  cui  one  man  dof"  wbloh  refen  to 
some  of  tbe  problems  of  our  day?  Bight  now 
we  are  In  a  temporary  lull  In  the  open  bltter- 
nees  which  hit  our  community  so  hard  a 
few  weeks  ago,  but  tbe  acres  arent  healed. 
Just  salved. 

What  can  one  man  do?  Be  cant  ootrect  «»»«■ 
situation  all  by  himself,  but  I  found  one 
thing  which  may  help  just  a  little  by  chip- 
ping away  at  the  edges  of  the  problem,  and 
In  the  procees  It  has  brought  me  a  real  and 
peraonal  pleasure  of  being  able  to  help  others. 
Our  factory  used  to  be  In  tbe  middle  of  a 
white  neighborhood.  Now  If  s  turning  into  a 
black  neighborhood.  I  don't  know  where  the 
white  klda  used  to  play,  but  I  never  was 
espeolaUy  aware  of  them.  I  am  aware  of  the 
blacks,  however.  They  are  all  over  the  side- 
walks and  all  over  the  streets  because  there 
is  no  other  place  to  play  In  this  neighborhood. 
True,  we  have  Montague  Park  and  Warner 
Park  and  others  like  that,  but  the  majority 
of  klda  are  going  to  play  in  their  own 
neighborhood. 

We  owned  an  old  house  on  a  very  small  lot 
near  the  factory.  Tbe  house  was  so  terrible 
that  we  Just  tore  It  down.  Why  not  put  this 
vacant  lot  to  use?  I  contacted  one  of  the 
black  ministers  In  the  area  and  gave  him 
some  money  to  pay  some  of  the  neighborhood 
kids  to  clear  the  lot.  Then  we  bought  a  cou- 
ple of  playground  swing  sets  and  a  basketball 
backboard  and  before  we  knew  It,  we  had  a 
little  playground.  To  relieve  us  of  any  Insur- 
ance problems,  we  turned  over  the  lot  to  the 
City  at  SI  .00  per  year  rent. 

This  one  act  Isnt  going  to  solve  our  racial 
problems,  but  if  you'd  see  the  kids  all  over 
that  little  lot.  It  would  do  your  heart  good. 
Fifty  or  even  one  hundred  more  of  these 
playgrounds  wont  solve  the  problem,  but  It 
will  be  a  start.  Even  more  Important,  It  will 
show  that  business  leaders  do  care,  that  they 
do  have  a  heart,  that  under  the  outward  cool 
they  are  warm  people  who  are  really  inter- 
eated  mothers. 

This  Unt  a  movonent  sponsored  by  the 
United  Fund,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
ehuzobea.  etc.  In  fact.  It's  Just  a  letter  from 
me  to  you  asking  you  to  consider  something 
like  this  playground  In  your  area  or  If  not  In 
your  area,  maybe  you  would  want  to  look 
Into  a  lot  In  Alton  Park  or  off  Third  Street 
or  somewhere  in  a  black  neighborhood. 
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You  can  delegat»  moot  of  ths  details  but 
unless  you  are  behind  It  pertonoUy,  It  wUl 
never  be  done.  Here's  how:  1)  Find  a  vacant 
lot  and  buy  It  or  lease  It,  2)  have  It  cleared 
by  neighborhood  kids  under  the  direction  of 
a  black  preacher  in  the  area,  3)  put  some 
playground  equipment  on  it  and  give  them 
two  or  three  basketballs,  4)  give  It  to  Steve 
Conrad's  department.  They  will  maintain  it. 

If  Just  fifty  of  us  do  this  and  as  few  as 
twenty  kids  use  the  playground  each  day, 
we've  taken  one  thoiisand  children  off  the 
streets.  And  we've  let  one  thousand  future 
employees  and  one  thousand  dtlxens  know 
that  we  do  care  for  something  besides  stock- 
holders and  financial  reports. 

As  I  said  before,  this  Is  not  an  organised 
campaign,  but  It  Is  a  way  for  you  to  derive 
a  tremendous  amount  of  personal  satlsfac- 
Uoa  for  a  mighty  small  tnvwtmant.  U  you 
want  any  more  Information,  give  me  a  call. 
Sincerely, 

Hakowkk  CAUtwnx,  Jr. 
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TRIBUTB  TO  A  FINE  PUBLIC  SER- 
VAirr— AND  A  CAUSE  FOR  CONCERN 


HON.  UONa  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  CALxvoaitiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
young  public  servant — John  E.  Ingersoll, 
who  has  Just  observed  his  third  anniver- 
sary as  the  first  and  only  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs. 

In  this  short  time,  he  has  honed  BNDD 
into  a  highly  ^ective  instrument  in  com- 
bating the  drug  menace. 

As  many  of  our  colleagues  will  recall, 
BNDD  was  formed  through  the  merger 
and  transfer  into  the  Justice  Department 
of  the  Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  was  up  to  Mr. 
Ingersoll  to  coordinate  and  consolidate 
the  somewhat  disiiarate  functions  of 
these  two  former  agencies,  and  I  believe 

he  has  performed  this  task  admiraUy 

particularly  in  the  extoislon  of  BNDD 
operations  overseas. 

In  recent  testimony  to  the  subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  Environment  of 
the  House  Commerce  Committee,  Mr. 
Ingersoll  summed  up  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments— and  problems — of  his  bureau. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  about  his 
comments  on  the  gentle  treatment  many 
professional  drug  peddlers  are  receiving 
in  the  courts. 

In  far  too  many  cases,  it  seems,  known 
and  convicted  criminals  either  are 
handed  relatively  short  prison  sentences 
or  do  not  go  to  Jail  at  all. 

Speaking  of  these  hard  core  pushers, 
Mr.  Ingersoll  said: 

These  people  are  not  going  to  respond  to 
tbe  velvet  glove  .  .  .  (tbey)  are  going  to  i«- 
•pond  only  whan  tbe  risks  of  dobg  boalnesa 
outweigh  the  poteotlal  profit.  Tbe  only  t.Hiwg 
tbey  undflCBtand  la  JaU— and  quickly,  and 
Immertliraly.  and  certainly. 

Moat  of  the  big  time  trafflckers  are 
well-heeled,  and  as  Mr.  Ingersoll  points 
out.  "they  can  post  any  bond  that  any 


court  wishes  to  levy  without  taking  g 
second  breath." 

Because  of  the  leniency  of  the  courts, 
and  the  ease  with  which  pushers  can 
raise  bail,  a  number  of  individaals 
charged  with  trafficking  have  been  aUe 
to  Jump  bond  and  flee  the  countay— Mr. 
Ingersoll  estimates  "some  30  major  inter- 
national trafflckers"  have  done  so  in  tbe 
past  6  or  7  months. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  Mr.  Inger- 
soll. on  the  need  to  get  tough  with  these 
criminals,  and  thus  bring  to  an  end  the 
needless  imdermining  of  the  excdlent 
work  of  his  agency. 

But  in  expressing  his  concern  so 
pointedly  to  the  subcommittee,  I  wander 
if  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  speaking  for  his 
superiors  in  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Administration — or  only  for  himself. 


THE    ATLANTA    BUSING    DECISION 
FOR  A  CONTROLLED  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LouiBiAjrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPBBSENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  content 
with  destroying  the  inner  city  school 
systems  through  programs  of  massive 
forced  integration,  the  Federal  courts 
have  recently  come  up  with  another  his- 
toric landmark  decision  laying  the 
groimdwork  for  destruction  of  the  subur- 
ban schools  and  communities  established 
by  whites  who  fled  the  crime  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  inner  city  using  their  free- 
dom to  search  for  a  new  environment 
with  some  degree  of  quality  education 
and  safety  for  their  children — education 
designed  to  train  their  children  in  the 
great  heritage  and  culture  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

The  very  fabric  of  American  society  is 
under  attack  by  the  Federal  courts.  A 
recent  decision  by  the  UJ3.  IMstrict  Court 
in  Atlanta,  Oa..  has  held  that  all  aspects 
of  city  life  must  come  imder  bureaucratic 
control  as  a  way  to  attain  some  theoreti- 
cal goal  of  proper  "racial  proportions"  in 
the  city  schools.  The  court  decision  reads: 

The  situation  calls  for  a  sweeping  ex- 
amination of  its  [the  school's]  relation- 
ship to  housing,  planning,  finances,  rapid 
transit,  and  aU  the  other  external  fac- 
tors which  vitaUy  affect  its  role  in  tbe 
community. 

The  court  dicta  continued  with  the 
suggestion  that  Atlanta  consider,  as  the 
first  possible  means  of  averting  resegre- 
gatlon,  the  consolidation  of  the  black 
inner  city  school  system  with  the  sub- 
urban white  school  system.  In  this  in- 
stance the  primary  effect  of  such  a  plan 
would  be  the  replacement  of  the  tradi- 
tional local  forms  of  government  with 
the  metro  system  in  which  all  control  and 
power  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  big 
cities — including  the  power  to  tax  those 
who  fied  from  the  city  to  the  8uburt)s. 

Such  a  recentrallzation  can  only  serve 
to  further  the  programs  of  increasing 
Federal  ecmtrol.  The  next  logical  step, 
when  the  metro  form  of  government 
breaks  down  because  of  further  flight  of 
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the  whites,  can  be  expected  to  be  a  sys- 
tem of  statewide  application  of  the  un- 
reasonable and  unworkable  concept  of 
racial  proportions  under  a  regionally 
centralized  government  which  is  already 
established  and  waiting. 

llie  one  means  left  to  the  people  to 
correct  this  intolerable  situation  is  the 
power  of  the  purse — to  force  their  legis- 
lators to  cut  off  funds  for  such  de  facto 
eourt-directed  activitiee.  Congress  still 
eontrols  the  purae  and  still  makes  the 
law.  If  the  Members  of  Congress  will  not 
defend  their  people  from  absurd  Judicial 
decisions,  it  is  the  right  and  privilege 
of  the  people  to  defend  themselves  and 
their  constitution  by  finding  and  electing 
men  to  Congress  who  will  uphold  their 
oath. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  Atlanta  court 
decision,  related  news  articles  dealing 
with  this  decision,  and  the  crisis  facing 
our  cities,  and  a  news  article  at  this 
point: 

Hiax's  THx  TkxT  or  BUStMO  Dbodsiom 

UNITKD  STATES  DISTRICT  COUBT,  NOBTBXaN  DI8- 
TalCT  or  CKOROIA,  ATI.ANTA  DIVISION,  VIVIAK 
CALBOUN,  ET  AL.,  rLAINTirrB  T8.  D  B.  COOK. 
CT  AL,  DKrXNDANTB 

This  case  Is  on  remand  from  the  Fifth 
Circuit  with  directions  to  require  Implemen- 
tation of  a  pupU  assignment  plan  In  com- 
pliance with  the  principles  of  Swann  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education. 
Speclflcally,  It  directs  only  two  changes:  (1) 
The  provision  for  majorlty-to-mlnorlty 
transfer  with  transportation  and  spcM^  being 
guaranteed  under  the  option  and  (3)  The 
filing  of  semi-annual  reports.  After  hearing 
on  remand  the  court  finds  the  foUowlng: 

This  case  Is  now  In  Its  thirteenth  year 
before  this  court,  having  been  filed  In  1068. 
AUanta  In  1061-62  was  one  of  the  first  major 
southern  cltlea  offlclally  abandoning  the  dual 
school  system.  In  Its  court  experience,  the 
original  desegregation  order  vras  one  of  the 
few  unappealed  and  assented  to.  Pertodlcally 
as  each  new  specific  to  Brown  v  Topeka  was 
belatedly  developed  by  the  higher  courts, 
the  School  Board  has  been  returned  to  court 
and  given  new  directions  under  such  land- 
mark cases  as  Jefferson,  Oreen,  singleton, 
Montgomery  County,  and  Orange  County. 
Bach  has  been  accepted  and  promptly  Im- 
l^emented.  In  the  Interim,  the  system  vol- 
untarily accelerated  from  the  early  concept 
of  grade-by-grade  annual  Integration  to 
system-wide  integration;  It  voluntarily  and 
studiously  located  new  schools  and  rezoned 
■o  as  to  maximize  Integration;  it  voluntarily 
Uberallaed  its  pupU-transfer  plan;  and  In 
various  ways  increased  responsibility  for  Its 
black  teaching  personnel,  principals,  and  area 
superintendents.  Through  court  order,  it  has 
advanced  from  the  initial  requirement  of  two 
teachers  of  opptoalte  race  to  each  school  to 
a  computerized  mathematical  distribution  of 
Its  faculty  by  race  throughout  the  city;  and 
from  historical  and  traditional  attendance 
■ones  to  a  court-supervised  optimum  Orange 
County  plan.  No  one  has  successfully  chal- 
lenged the  good  faith  of  Its  elected  Board  of 
Education,  the  ^pointed  Superintendent, 
Dr.  John  W.  Letaon.  or  of  its  administrative 
personnel  throughout  this  uncertain  decade. 
Its  efforts  were  early  deacrtbed  as  "commend- 
able" by  the  Supreme  Court.  Bach  change 
has  produced  convulsive  Imploalons  within 
the  system  and  what  has  now  become  the 
annual  agony  of  Atlanta  has  caused  signifi- 
cant change  In  the  character  of  the  system, 
both  physically  and  psychologicaUy. 

When  this  suit  began,  Atlanta  had  a  pupU 
ratio  of  70  per  cent  white  and  30  per  cent 
black  and  a  predominantly  white  faculty; 
today,  Ita  racial  complexion  has  reversed  to 
70  per  cent  blaCk  and  80  per  cent  white  and 
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Iti  4,800  teachers  are  00  per  cent  black  and 
40  per  cent  white.  From  an  enrollment  of 
116,000  students  it  has  dropped  to  100,000 
m  the  school  year  1970-71.  during  which  it 
lost  7,000  whites  and  gained  1,000  blacks.  The 
system  Itself  covers  an  area  approximately 
16  mUes  long  and  14  mUes  wide  lying  In 
Fulton  and  a  portion  of  DeKalb  counties.  The 
Atlanta  City  School  System  U  a  so-called 
"independent  system"  in  that  it  is  separately 
orgaDdzed  and  operated  from  the  county  ays- 
tems,  each  receiving  direct  grants  from  tbe 
state,  supplemented  by  local  tax  funds.  It  Is 
one  of  the  81  remaining  Independent  city 
systems  within  the  state.  As  such.  It  receives 
no  state  funds  for  transportation.  It  has 
never  transported  Btudenta,  owns  no  buses, 
and  there  Is  no  achool  "bussing^  available. 
Based  on  Information  tumlsbed  by  each 
principal  as  to  location  and  times,  the  private 
Atlanta  Transit  System  arranges  routes  to 
accommodate  studente  at  reduced  fares  pro- 
vided by  each  student  IndlvlduaUy.  The  sys- 
tem presently  maintains  133  elementary- 
primary  schools  and  39  secondary  scbools, 
with  two  unite  to  be  opened  this  coming 
year. 

Tbe  white  atudanta  remaining  are  ooooen- 
trated  at  the  extzvme  northem  and  souAb- 
em  ends  of  the  dlBtrlet,  while  tbe  vast  middle 
iB  a  Imiad  belt  of  Industry  and  hlgb-denslty 
solid  black  housing.  Tbe  line  between  these 
areas  la  steadUy  creqilng  towards  tbe  ewU, 
with  Increaaed  black  housing  and  dlmlnlsbed 
white  housing.  Since  1981.  It  has  annually 
achieved  substantial  temporary  Integration 
by  the  estabUabment  or  construction  of  'lln* 
achoolB."  However,  84  of  those  aobools  have 
gone  from  all-wblto  to  90  per  cent  or  more 
black  dTirlng  tbe  pnlod.  This  "tipping  proc- 
ess" Is  so  rapid  that  It  sometimes  occurs  by 
the  time  a  faclUty  deUberately  located  to 
Increase  integration  can  be  completed  and 
occupied.  Seldom  does  H  last  longer  than 
two  years.  Since  official  deaegregatton  In  19ei. 
24  new  schools  have  been  constructed,  sev- 
eral of  which  have  been  eapedaUy  buUt  to 
serve  federal  housing  deveiopmente  In  the 
Inner  city.  Others  were  i4>proprlated  for  auch 
purpoaea.  In  qtlte  of  official  laws  and  dlreo- 
tirea  to  the  contrary,  the  bulk  of  such  deval- 
opmentta  have  been  operated  aa  all-blaok 
amce  Inception.  As  a  natural  oonsequenoe, 
29  schools  provided  for  such  "oontroUed  slt- 
uaUons"  are  Bubetantlally  black.  Kiforoe- 
ment  of  fair  housing  legtalatlon  under  Jones 
v.  Alfred  H.  Mayer  Co.,  and  Title  vm  of  tbe 
OlvU  BlgbU  Act  of  1968  will  automatlcaUy 
Integrate  these  xcmea. 

The  cause  of  such  frustrating  reaulte  llee 
In  factors  oonq>letely  beyond  the  control  of 
school  authorities.  Segregated  housing, 
whether  ImpeUed  by  school  changes  or  not, 
remains  the  unconquerable  foe  of  the  racial 
Ideal  of  Integrated  public  schools  In  the 
cities.  The  white  flight  to  the  suburbs  and 
private  schools  continues.  As  far  back  as 
1967,  m  an  offshoot  of  this  case  Involving  the 
proposed  construction  of  an  aU-black  school 
In  the  heart  of  the  black  belt,  the  problem 
was  accurately  characterized  by  plaintiffs, 
witnesses  and  the  court  as  de  facto  rather 
than  de  Jure.  Griggs  v.  Cook.  The  problem  is 
no  longer  how  to  achieve  Integration,  but 
how  to  prevent  resegregatlon.  Only  last  year, 
the  parties  and  Judge  Uooptr  for  this  court 
exhaustlngly  mvesUgated  possible  remedies 
for  over  seven  weeks  of  trial,  culminating  in 
the  orders  Involved  In  this  appeal  and  re- 
mand. Some  of  the  fruite  of  those  "best 
efforta"  have  already  slightly  soured  In  the 
face  of  evolutional  de  facto  changes.  Through 
it  all,  the  Atlanta  system  has  maintained  a 
traditional  position  of  leadership  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  It  remains  at  the  top  of  the 
state  In  pay  scale,  currtculvim  development, 
and  Innovative  efforta  In  qtiallty  education. 

BBTOBT 

In  this  litigation,  tbe  longtime  standard 
of  measurement  has  been  the  claesHlcatlon 
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of  achooU  In  exceaa  of  90  pct-10  pet  enroU- 
ment  by  race  as  "Integrated".  Preeently,  88 
elementary  schools  and  13  secondary  schools 
meet  this  test  In  that  tb%E^^ve  Integration 
In  ezcees  of  10  pet  (many  at  60-SO)  of  the 
minority  race  at  such  schools.  Of  tbe  re- 
mainder of  101,  all  but  46  have  either  com- 
pletely reaegregated,  serve  BpttOaX  oontroUed 
hoiiBlng  Bltuatlona.  or  have  been  buUt  since 
official  deeegregatlon  as  prevloxisly  dlsmssert. 
Of  same  46  sclu>ola  In  neither  category,  the 
Information  fumlsbed  tbs  court  reveals  sub- 
stantlaUy  the  foUowlng: 

34  bare  Integration  of  leas  than  10  pot. 
(ranging  trom  1  pot.-  7  pot.  Maok  and  1  pot.- 
5  pot.  white): 

7  bsva  only  token  mtegratlon  (leaa  than 
10  studenta  of  tbe  oppoalte  race,  ranging 
tram  1-4  blacka  and  8-0  whites); 

U  are  either  aU-black  or  aU-irtilte. 

The  closest  schools  with  a  majority  of  the 
opposite  race  are  located  as  foUows: 

nOBBIT  STTVATION 

LesB  tH*n  %  mUe — 1 

KmlletolVi  mite— « 

Vi-Vi  mile  to  2  mUea— 11 

IVi  mUea  to  2  mUes— 11 

2  mUea  to  8%  mllea— 29 

These  distances  are  calculated  In  straight 
Unaa  without  regard  to  traffic  patterns,  trans- 
portation barrlerB.  etc  In  many  instances, 
there  is  an  Intervening  Intetatate  highway, 
railroad,  or  similar  artUelal  barrier. 

Last  year,  1140  studenta  took  advantage 
at  the  unlimited  tranafer  option  In  effect. 
(Under  tbe  old  treedom-of -choice  provisions, 
an  unusually  large  number  of  blacks  by- 
passed closer  white  and  black  schools  to 
attend  a  "preatlge"  black  school:  and  white 
studenta  by-passed  closer  white  and  Negro 
schools  to  attend  a  "prestige"  white  school.) 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  serious  problem  of 
overcrowding  at  any  faculty.  Annual  zone 
changes  and  exoeUent  modem  portable 
classrooms  are  \ised  to  take  care  of  Increasing 
eniollmenta  In  either  white  or  black  schools. 
There  are,  proportionately,  aa  many  vacant 
classrooms  at  black  schools  as  at  white.  The 
court  is  convlnoed  that  no  device  of  packing 
Is  being  used  to  preserve  segregation.  TO  the 
contrary,  crowding  at  one  school  has  been 
used  to  Increase  IntegraUon  at  another 
school.  Tbe  Board  assures  the  court  there  wUl 
be  no  problem  of  overcrowding  at  any  school 
during  1971-72. 

When  the  remand  Issued,  the  Board 
promptly  agreed  to  the  q>eclflcs  required 
therein  by  tOrmulattlng  plans  with  tbe  At- 
lanta Transit  System  to  afford  tran^Mrta- 
tlon  by  direct  granto  to  the  studenta  taking 
advantage  of  the  ma)artty-to-mlnorlty 
transfer  option.  Prior  thereto  and  foUowlng 
the  issuance  of  Owann.  it  formed  admln- 
istraitlve  taak  forees  to  study  the  poaslbUltlee 
of  increasing  integration  by  pairing,  reeon- 
Ing  again,  etc.  AU  of  thoee  efforta  have  beoi 
reviewed  by  the  court  and  representatives  of 
the  plaintiffs.  Pairing  or  additional  son* 
ohac«es  along  tbe  line  either  produce  sub- 
stantial hardship  Increases  In  travel  time  for 
the  chUdren  Involved  or  sertoualy  ImperU 
existing  mtegratlon  at  one  of  tbe  schools  in- 
volved. In  either  event,  the  end  result  at  beet 
would  aooompUsh  only  a  temporary  ohangs 
aoon  to  be  wiped  out  In  the  historical  pattern 
already  eMibUsbad. 

With  the  exception  of  an  innovation  m 
tbe  traxMfer  syatem,  no  single  meaaure  »p- 
pears  hopeful  under  the  drenmatanoes. 
•nure  Is  erldenoe  In  the  prior  record  that 
Atlanta  bas  eooouragad  maBlmnm  majorlty- 
to-mlnorlty  transfen  on  an  mdlvldual  basis. 
The  court  reasons  tbait  If  such  tranafera 
omAd  l>e  effected  on  a  bus-kiad  basis,  tbe 
pra^Mota  can  be  enhanced.  The  Atlanta 
Ttaailt  System  is  m  dire  stratta  Itself.  How- 
ever, It  has  agreed  to  allow  the  Board  to 
utiUae  the  same  total  number  of  busses 
previously  employed  on  an  individual  pick- 
up route  basis  for  "group  transfen".  Thus, 
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If  •  tra»-l(MMl  groap  of  studanta  in  one  stm 
opt  for  »  truiifer  to  a  paitlcular  aObool  of 
the  ofipoalte  race  In  anotlMr  arm,  they  can 
be  traneported  at  tbe  aame  time  In  the  same 
boa  rather  Vbaix  IndlTldually  along  with  the 
gsneral  pubUe.  The  attached  order  so  nro- 
vMee. 

Artrtlttonally.  the  Board  has  agreed  to 
mato  speolal  efforU  In  the  black  area  to  en- 
ooorage  tadx  group  trmncfers  through  its 
area  nqMcmtendenta  and  other  peraramel 
■tiUtoned  there.  Already,  it  has  given  wWe- 
publlelty  to  the  new  transfer  option  thiotigh 
looal  newap^MKS,  telerlslan,  and  radio.  Over 
100.000  bnUetlas  have  been  placed  In  the 
neighborhood  schools  and  a  teacher  Is  on 
doty  to  asplaln  the  plan  to  all  interested 
parties.  A  eential  Informaitlon  center  with  a 
pubUdzed  teIq>bone  numb«'  has  been  es< 
tahllsbed  to  Impart  the  details  to  anyone 
Inquiring.  Baoh  pupil  may  readily  i^ply  for 
the  new  transfer  at  the  school  he  last  at- 
tended on  a  quarterly  baals  on  or  before  two 
days  before  the  quarter  opening. 

ooifci.nszoif8 
Other  than  the  above,  it  Is  apparrat  that 
the  only  device  which  couM  effect  any  slgnlfl- 
cant  flange  le  mass-bussing  in  an  endeavor 
to  achieve  a  80  pet-70  pet  ratio  throughout 
the  system.  As  seen,  dlstanoas  alone  would 
require  40  minutes  or  more  for  each  child 
tranq;>orted  and  aU  of  this  would  have  to  be 
achieved  by  a  system  which  has  no  busses,  no 
drivers,  and  no  funds  with  which  to  acquire 
and  operate  them.  The  pairing  of  non-oon- 
tlguoua  attendance  zones  Is.  under  ivban 
etarcumstances  where  a  half-mile  tat  a  school 
child  Is  a  long  distance  to  walk,  but  «""ther 
term  for  bussing.  The  court  hsa  con^dered 
the  possibility  of  requiring  the  transportaUon 
of  black  studente  from  the  center  to  the  white 
ends.  This  move  Is  opposed  by  a  large  group 
of  blacks  except  on  a  voluntary  basis  as  de> 
scribed.  On  the  facts  alone,  the  court  con- 
eludes  that  wholesale  busing  Is  neither  "rea- 
sonable, feasible,  or  workable." 

Of  paramount  significance,  however.  Is  the 
obvious  result.  Atlanta  now  sttuida  on  the 
brink  of  becoming  an  all-black  city.  A  fruit- 
basket  turnover  through  buaslng  to  create  a 
30  per  cent  whlte-70  per  cent  black  uniform- 
ity throughout  the  system  would  unquestion- 
ably cause  such  a  result  in  a  few  months 
time.  Intelligent  black  and  white  leadership 
In  the  community  realizes  and  fears  It  Re- 
sponsible citizens  botb  In  and  out  of  the 
aeboQl  aystem  are  deeply  oomoemed  with 
preservation  of  the  blradal  Identity  of  the 
city.  Without  It.  the  ultimate  goal  of  equaUty 
In  all  Its  sspecta  is  doomed  and  Atlanta's 
poslUon  of  leadership  Is  severely  threatened. 

The  Atlanta  School  Board  Is  made  up  of 
ten  members,  three  of  whom  are  black.  Its 
dialrman  Is  Dr.  Benjamin  Hays,  a  req>ected 
black  educator  and  dvll  rights  leader.  The 
Board  deems  It  imreallstic  to  go  further  than 
stated  and  unwise  to  do  so.  The  Biraclal  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  this  court  is  composed 
of  ten  outstanding  civic  and  business  leaders, 
five  of  each  race.  Its  chairman  Is  Mr.  Lyndon 
Wade,  the  black  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Urban  League.  A  majority  of  9  of  lU  members 
have  furnished  the  court  with  a  resolution 
praising  the  Board's  efforts  and  recommend- 
ing no  fturttaer  acUon.  (The  tenth  member 
was  out  of  the  city  for  an  extended  abaenoe.) 
Short  <a  mass  bussing,  the  plalntUTa  whoae 
counsel  and  advisors  have  vsat  experience  in 
such  mattOTS'can  offer  no  other  alternatives. 
Tb*  Department  of  Health,  Xdxieatlon,  and 
Welfare  haa  long  ago  approved  the  present 
plans. 

The  remedy  of  mass  bussing  under  these 
clreumstancea  la  rejected.  Nor  Is  it  deamed 
required  under  Swann.  "An  obJecUon  to 
transportation  of  students  may  have  validity 
when  the  time  or  distance  of  travel  is  ao 
great  aa  to  risk  either  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren or  aignlflcantly  Impinge  on  the  educa- 
tional procieas." 

The  tlma  and  distance  which  would  be  In- 
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vrtved  la  impractical,  particularly  for  chil- 
dren in  the  primary  and  elementary  gradea. 
If  the  premise  of  Brown  Is  correct  and  edu- 
cation In  an  all-black  system  Is  Injurious, 
then  certainly  the  results  here  woidd  Im- 
pinge the  educational  process  for  the  chil- 
dren remaining.  At  least  now  there  Is 
complete  Integration  administratively  and 
substantial  Integration  in  pupil  assignment. 
In  a  similar  situation  (Memphis),  the  Sixth 
Circuit  In  its  post-Swann  remand,  indicated 
that  the  "extensive  transportation  of  pupils 
to  schools  all  over  the  dty,  regardless  of 
distances  involved  In  order  to  eetabUah  a 
fixed  ratio  in  each  school"  is  not  required; 
and  seemingly  recommends  that  the  trial 
court  review  all  of  those  other  devices  al- 
ready considered  in  Atlanta. 

Swann  holds  that  once  de  Jure  status  Is  re- 
moved that  a  school  district  Is  not  required 
to  reintegrate  continually  due  to  de  facto 
changes.  "Neither  school  anthorlttas  nor  dis- 
trict courts  are  constitutionally  required  to 
make  year-by-year  adjiistments  of  the  racial 
composition  of  student  bodies  once  the  af- 
firmative duty  to  desegr^ate  has  been  ac- 
complished      and       racial       discrimination 
through  c^clal  action  U  eliminated  from  the 
system."  On  this  basis,  there  U  considerable 
merit  to  the  poeltion  that  this  case  ought  to 
be   dismissed   forthwith.   Atlanta's   de   Jure 
status  has  long  since  been  removed  by  Bocud 
action  and  by  successive  court  decrees.  Its 
present  problems  are  entirely  de  facto.  There 
Is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  any  affirmative 
action  by  the  Board  to  increase  segregation. 
To  the  contrary,  all  official  action  for  many 
years  has  been  to  promote  Integration.  It 
appears    to    be   a    unitary   system    "within 
which  no  peraon  Is  to  be  effectively  excluded 
from  any  school  because  of  race  or  color."  On 
such  basU,  AUanta  Is  entlUed  to  a  dismissal. 
However,  should  Swann  be  considered  as 
a  starting  point  for  such  a  goal,  the  present 
facts  qualify.  In  essence.  Swann  holds  that 
the  essentials  of  any  unitary  system  are  the 
elimination  of  invidious  racial  distinctions 
In  regard  to  (1)  transportation,  (3)  faculty 
and  supporting  personnel,  (3)  extracurricu- 
lar activities.  (4)   construction  and  site  se- 
lection, and  the  presence  of  an  (6)  optional 
majorlty-to-mlnorlty  transfer  provision.  To 
the  extent  that  they  apply,  Atlanto  has  had 
such   essentials  for  some  time.   With   this 
order,  the  payment  of  public  transportation 
and  space  guarantee  has  been  added  to  the 
transfer  provision.  On  pupil  assignment,  the 
Court,   sitting   in   equity,   may   utUize   any 
number  of   devices   to   achieve   a   "realistic 
and  workable"  plan  for  the  district.  All  of 
the  devices  named,  with   the  exception  of 
mass  bussing,  have  been  considered  by  the 
Board  and  the  Court  and  optlmtun  results 
obtained.  Insofar  as  one-race  schools  are  con- 
cerned, the  Board  has  satisfied  Its  bxirden 
of  showing  that  "their  racial  composition  is 
not  the  result  of  present  or  past  discrimina- 
tory action  on  their  part." 

As  seen,  on  a  school-by-school  basis  there 
is  existing  Integration  of  some  kind  or  there 
is  a  purely  de  facto  situation  occurring  since 
official  desegregation  m  all  but  16  all-black 
or  all-white  schools,  or  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  facilities  In  operation.  Accord- 
ingly, upon  implementation  of  the  attached 
order,  the  system  will  be  Judicially  declared 
unitary  and  a  dismissal  will  be  directed  on 
January  1.  1072.  the  court  retaining  the  In- 
herent Jurisdiction  to  deal  with  future  prob- 
lems. (In  this  reepect.  it  should  be  made 
dear  that  for  the  present,  the  Slngleton- 
type  faculty  assignment  ordered  by  the  court 
on  March  30. 1070,  calls  for  an  annual  adjust- 
ment. See  Carter  v.  West  Feildana  Parish 
School  Board,  4Sa  F.  ad  875  (5th  Cir.  1870). 
Implicit  In  the  attached  order  is  the  ad- 
monition that  It  be  so  administered  until 
further  direction  is  received.)  But.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  showing  that  either  the  school  au- 
thorities or  some  other  agency  of  the  State 
has  ddlberately  attempted  to  fix  or  alter 
demographic   patterns   to  affect   the  radal 
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composition  of  the  schools,  further  tnterven. 
tlon  by  a  district  court  should  not  be 
necessary." 

COMMXNT 

Looking  ahead,  the  court  Is  compelled 
to  note  that  the  critical  point  for  public 
education  m  the  City  of  Atlanta  and  Ita 
environs  has  been  reached.  The  situation 
calls  for  a  sweeping  examination  of  its  re- 
lationship to  bousing,  planning,  flnancas, 
rapid  transit  and  all  the  other  external 
factors  which  vitaUy  affect  its  role  in  the 
oommunlty.  Apparently,  no  serious  effort  haa 
been  expended  on  the  question  of  consolida- 
tion of  the  Atlanta  system  with  the  Pultoo 
County  system.  In  terms  of  efficiency,  taxes, 
and  quality  education,  such  consolidations 
normally  in^xluce  long-range  improvements. 
In  terms  of  the  current  problem,  such  con- 
solidation might  well  produce  partial,  even 
though  not  perfect,  solutions.  Certainly  for 
many  reasons  connected  and  unconnected 
with  this  case,  this  one  aspect  ought  to  be 
studied  without  delay.  In  any  such  ioTcstl- 
gatlon.  the  proper  vehicle  should  be 
community-wide,  crossing  lines  of  industry, 
government,  and  transportation  as  well  ss 
education.  While  the  School  Board  should 
certainly  participate,  it  cannot  function 
successfully  alone.  A  q>eclal  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee of  both  races  might  be  appropriate. 
The  existing  Biraclal  Committee  might  well 
be  expanded  to  20-30  members  to  undertake 
such  a  task.  If  so,  the  court  would  gladly 
entertain  a  motion  by  any  party  or  the  com- 
mittee itself  to  add  sufBclent  members  to 
represent  the  other  oonununlty  aspects  in- 
volved. Short  of  such  critical  reevaluatlon, 
the  Atlanta  system  faces  a  difficult  tcMk  in 
merely  "hanging  on"  to  ita  present  position, 
awaiting  the  uncertain  reversal  of  white 
flight  from  its  limits. 
It  is  so  ordered. 
This  the  28  day  of  July,  1071. 

Smmrr  O.  Sxith,  Jr.. 

United  State$  DUtriet  Jvdge. 

AuBtr  J,  HxMSBaoN.  Jr., 

VnUed  State*  JHttrict  Judge. 

Text  or  Busing  Okoek 
tnrrm)  ststxs  distxict  cottst,  northern  dis- 

TBICT  or  GEORGIA,  ATLANTA  DIVISION,  VIVIAH 
CALHOUN,  ET  AL,  PLAINTIFrS  VS.  ED  S.  COOK, 
BT  AL,  DKTENDANTS 

Upon  consideration  of  this  case  under  the 
remand  of  the  Plfth  Circuit,  the  defendant 
is  ordered  and  directed  as  follows: 

1.  To  abide  by  the  previous  decrees  of  this 
court  regarding  faculty  and  pupil  assignment 
In  the  Atlanta  public  schools  and  specifically 
the  orders  of  February  9,  1970;  March  20, 
1970;  and  August  31,  1070. 

a.  To  provide  for  majority-to-mlnorlty 
transfers  by  application  at  the  school  Isst 
attended  or  at  the  central  office  each  quar- 
ter of  the  school  year  at  any  time  on  or  before 
the  second  day  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  with  space  to  be  guaranteed  each 
applicant  at  the  school  of  his  choice. 

3.  To  provide  for  transportation  for 
majorlty-to-mlnority  transfers  on  the  follow- 
ing basis  : 

(a)  Where  a  sufficient  number  of  students 
from  a  given  community,  zone,  or  point  of 
origin  will  be  traveling  to  a  single  destina- 
tion, transportation  will  be  provided  by 
direct-billing  contract  with  the  Atlanta 
Transit  System  or  some  other  carrier. 

(b)  Where  the  number  of  children  moving 
to  a  given  destination  school  is  smaller  than 
a  bus  load,  transportation  will  be  provided  in 
the  form  of  q>ecial  bus  tokens,  distributed 
<llrectly  to  the  pupil  involved  on  a  weekly 
basla,  to  be  used  on  regular  Atlanta  Transit 
8yst«n  routes. 

4.  To  furnish  to  the  court  and  to  the 
Blradal  Committee  through  its  chairman, 
reports  on  at  least  a  semi-annual  basis  by 
October  1st  and  February  1st  of  each  year 
containing  the  date  set  out  in  Appendix  "B" 
of  the  district  court  order  approved  in  United 
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states  V.  Hinds  County  School  Board,  4S8 

F.  2d  611  (5th  Clr.  1970).  If  such  data  Is 
presently  available  In  the  existing  monthly- 
quarterly  reports  published,  such  reports  may 
be  furnished  in  lieu  of  a  special  report. 

5.  To  consult  with  the  Biraclal  Committee, 
in  Its  advisory  capacity,  in  the  areas  of  the 
promulgation  and  maintenance  of  school 
zone  lines,  In  the  selection  of  sites  for  new 
schools.  In  student  transfer  and  school  trans- 
portation policies,  together  with  such  addi- 
tional matters  as  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Biraclal  Committee  by  the  School  Board  for 
consultation  and  advice. 

To  the  extent  stated  herein,  relief  Is 
granted;  otherwise,  It  is  denied.  The  motion 
by  plaintiffs  to  hire  a  professional  consultant 
at  the  expense  of  defendant  is  rejected.  Con- 
sidering the  experience  of  the  parties  and  the 
court  In  these  matters,  and  the  obvious 
fttctxial  situation,  such  expense  Is  deemed 
unnecessary.  Moreover,  such  action  would 
delay  these  proceedings  several  more  weeks 
up  to  the  projected  opening  of  the  school. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

This  the  28th  day  of  July,  1971. 

Sonet  O.  Smith.  Jr.. 
Vnited  States  District  Judge. 
Albert  J.  Henderson,  Jr., 
i;n<fed  States  District  Judge. 


[From  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Journal,  July  29, 
1971] 

U.S.  Jxmcxs  Bar  Mass  Busing  for  Atlanta 

School    Integration:    Studt    Asked    On 

Stemkino  White  Outflow 

(By  Donna  Lorenz) 

A  federal  court  here  has  rejected  mass 
busing  as  "neither  reasonable,  feasible  or 
workable"  as  a  means  of  integrating  Atlanta 
schools. 

The  court  called  for  a  "sweeping  re-evalua- 
tion of  housing,  planning,  finances,  rapid 
transit  and  all  other  external  factors"  to  pre- 
serve integration  in  the  school  system  and 
In  the  city. 

"Short  of  such  critical  reevaluatlon,  the 
Atlanta  system  faces  a  difficult  task  In  merely 
'hanging  on'  to  its  present  position  awaiting 
the  uncertain  reversal  of  white  flight  from 
Its  limits,"  commented  Judges  Sidney  O. 
Smith  and  Albert  J.  Henderson  in  an  order 
Issued  Wednesday  In  U.S.  District  Court. 

In  a  lengthy  opinion  accompanying  the 
newest  order  In  the  13-year-old  school  de- 
segregation case,  the  Judges  commended  the 
Atlanta  school  board  for  maintaining  a  "tra- 
ditional position  of  leadership  In  public 
schools"  In  spite  of  a  deluge  of  urban  prob- 
lems beyond  Its  centred. 

The  Judges  commented  that  mass  busing  la 
an  attempt  to  Integrate  further  dty  schools, 
which  the  order  said  was  the  "only  alterna- 
tive" offered  by  the  plaintiffs,  the  NAACP, 
would  eventually  defeat  that  end  and  cause 
"severe  hardship"  for  the  students  involved. 

"Atlanta  now  stands  on  the  brink  of  be- 
coming an  all-black  city,"  the  opinion  read. 

"A  fruit-basket  turnover  through  busing  to 
create  a  SO  per  cent  white-70  per  cent  black 
uniform  system  would  unquestionably  cause 
such  a  result  in  a  few  months  time,"  the 
Judges  wrote. 

The  court  suggested  that  Atlanta's  "re- 
sponsible citizens"  are  concerned  about  pre- 
serving the  "biraclal  identity  of  the  city 
without  which  the  ultimate  goal  of  equality 
In  all  its  aspects  is  doomed  and  Atlanta's 
position  of  leadership  is  severely  threatened." 

The  court  did,  however,  order  what  it 
called  an  "innovation"  In  the  board's 
majority-to-minority  (M&M)  transfer  sys- 
tem— which  allows  any  student  to  transfer 
from  a  school  where  he  is  In  the  racial  ma- 
jority to  a  school  where  he  Is  in  the  minority. 

The  Judges  commended  the  schocd  board 
for  "encouraging"  M&M  transfers  on  an  in- 
dividual basis,  but  suggested  that  integra- 
tion might  be  "enhanced"  by  transfers  by 
the  busload  under  the  choice  plan. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  order  was  merely  a  formality,  however, 
since  the  Judges  themaelvee  pointed  out  that 
the  school  board  has  already  "widely  publi- 
cized" the  new  transfer  option. 
Specifically,  the  court  ordered: 
Any  student  wishing  to  xiae  the  K&M 
transfer  option  may  do  so  at  the  beginning 
of  any  school  quarter,  provided  he  registers 
by  the  second  day  before  school  starts,  with 
space  to  be  guaranteed  In  the  school  of  his 
choice. 

The  school  board  will  arrange  a  direct  bill- 
ing system  with  Atlanta  Tranalt  System  whan 
the  number  of  students  transferring  on  one 
route  Is  suffldent,  or  arrange  to  provide 
special  bus  tokens  for  individual  students 
when  fewer  than  a  busload  transfer  on  a 
route.  The  transit  system  last  year  allowed 
students  to  transfer  at  a  discount  rate  of  10 
cents.  Under  the  new  order,  the  school  board 
wlU  pay  the  transportation  costs.  This  was 
also  mainly  a  formality,  since  the  board  had 
induded  such  a  provision  In  Its  amended 
integration  plan  submitted  to  the  court  for 
this  case.  The  Atlanta  school  system  owns  no 
buses  and  receives  no  state  funds  for 
transportattlon. 

Semiannual  reports,  due  Oct.  1  and  Feb.  1 
each  year,  must  be  sent  to  the  court  and  the 
school  board's  biraclal  committee. 

Consultation  will  be  required  between  the 
school  board  and  the  biraclal  committee  on 
"promulgation  and  maintenance"  of  school 
zone  lines,  new  school  sites,  transfer  and 
transportation  and  other  matters  assigned  by 
the  school  board. 

The  board  must  abide  by  previous  orders 
on  faculty  and  pupil  assignment. 

The  13-year-Qld  case  surfaced  again  this 
spring  In  the  wake  of  the  recent  UB.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  the  Swann  vs.  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  case,  which  outlined  aiq>roved 
methods  of  desegregation. 

Judge  Smith  said  earlier  that  the  (^lar- 
lotte  case  did  not  clearly  compel  the  use  of 
any  method,  but  Wednesday's  order  stated 
that  the  payment  of  transfer  transportation 
costs  by  the  bo<krd  and  the  Issuance  of  semi- 
annual reports  are  required. 

The  Atlanta  case,  along  with  another 
Oeorgla  desegregation  case  involving  79 
school  districts  and  several  other  Southern 
cases,  was  remanded  by  the  5th  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  New  Orleans  for  reconsideration 
on  compliance  after  it  had  laid  dormant  for 
some  time  pending  the  Supreme  Court  ded- 
slon  on  Charlotte. 

The  Atlanta  case  was  originally  filed  in 
1958  by  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP) 
and  In  re-argulng  the  case  this  year  in  a 
July  5  hearing,  NAACP  attorney  Peter  Rlnd- 
skopf  accused  the  school  board  at  attempting 
to  skirt  Supreme  Court  desegregation  re- 
quirements and,  therefore,  falling  in  Its  inte- 
gration plans. 
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Rlndskopf  asked  the  court  to  order  the 
board  to  hire  a  consultant  to  help  formulate 
new  Integration  plans.  He  recommended 
Michael  J.  Stolee,  dean  of  the  Unlvenlty  at 
Miami  Scho<H  of  Education  and  a  staff  mem- 
bw  of  a  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Desegregation  Assistance  Cen- 
ter in  Florida. 

The  court  denied  the  c<Kisultant  request  In 
Wednesdays  order,  however,  aaylng  that, 
"considering  the  experience  of  the  parties 
and  the  court  In  these  matters,  and  the  ob- 
vious factual  situation,  such  expense  Is 
deemed  unnecessary,"  and  would  delay  the 
proceeding  tmtil  the  opening  of  schooL 

The  court  order  was  highly  compi  1  mentary 
of  the  school  board's  history  of  Integration 
and  dted  many  "external  factors"  beyond 
the  control  of  the  board  whldi  make  furthar 
Integration  measures  imfeaalble. 

The  Judges  blamed  segregated  housing 
"which  remains  the  unconquerable  foe  of  the 
racial  ideal  of  Integrated  pubUc  schools" 
and  the  "white  filght"  to  the  suburbs  for 
inner-dty  conditions  which  have  caused  the 
Atlanta  stiulent  population  to  completely 
reverse  frcMn  70  per  cent  white  and  SO  per 
cent  bla<A  to  the  (^rpoalte  percentage  In  the 
13  years  the  court  baa  had  Jurisdiction  in  the 


"Atlanta  in  1061-8a  was  one  of  the  first 
major  Southern  cities  to  officially  abandon 
the  dual  school  system,"  the  court  pointed 
out. 

"No  'one  haa  successfully  challenged  the 
would  be  buUt  for  a  regional  IBS  daU  pro- 
of the  appointed  superintendent.  Dr.  John 
W.  Letson,  or  of  Its  administrative  person- 
nel throughout  this  uncertain  decade,"  the 
Judges  aald.  Bach  change  has  produced  oon- 
Tulaive  Imploslona  wlttiln  the  system  and 
what  now  has  become  the  annual  agcmy  of 
Atlanta  has  cause  significant  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  system,  both  physicaUy  and 
paydiologloally. 

"The  problem  is  no  longer  how  to  achieve 
integration,  but  how  to  prevent  reaegrega- 
tion,"  the  Judges  said.  "Atlanta  is  entttled  to 
a  dismissal." 

The  case  was  dismissed  effective  Jan.  1. 
1973,  leaving  the  court  Jurladlotion  to  han- 
dle furttier  problems  during  that  time,  but 
"further  intervention  by  a  district  court 
should  not  be  necessary,"  the  order  read. 

(From     the     Manchester     Union     Leader, 

Aug.    2,    1971] 

The  Trend 

Decade  by  decade  America's  largest  cities 
are  becoming  more  black  in  terms  of  popula- 
tion percentages.  If  the  trend  Is  not  halted, 
many  of  the  nation's  largest  urban  centers 
will  be  predominantly  black  by  the  year  2000. 

Here  are  ^proximate  and  preliminary 
figures  for  the  1970  and  1960  censuses: 


Rank  cities 


Population 


N«(ro  1970 
pepulatioii 


Netra  1970 
psfcofltage 


N«fn>1960 
panontat* 


1.  Now  York  City... 

2.  Chicafo 

3.  Los  Annlas 

4.  Philadelphia 

5.  Detroit 

6.  Houston 

7.  Baltimora 

8.  Dallas 

9.  Washinfton,  D.C.. 
10.  Indiafiapolis 


7,771,730 

1,666,636 

21.2 

14.0 

3,32$.  263 

1.102.620 

32.7 

210 

2,782,400 

503.606 

17.9 

14.0 

1.92G.S29 

653.791 

33.6 

26.0 

1,492,914 

660,428 

43.7 

29.0 

1,232,102 

316,992 

25.7 

210 

895,222 

420,210 

4Cl4 

3SlO 

836,121 

210,238 

24.9 

19.0 

764.000 

537, 712 

71.2 

54.0 

742,613 

134,320 

18.0 

las 

Souica:  Taken  from  Parade,  June  20, 1971.  Intelliienee  Report  edited  by  Uoyd  Shearer. 


I  From  Washington  Post,  Aug.  3. 1971  ] 

Rights  Sxnr  Aaxa  Bar  oh  Sxtburban  IBS  Unit 
(By  Peter  Braestrup) 

Nineteen  dvll  rights  groups  sued  yesterday 
to  bar  the  Nixon  administration  from  open- 
ing a  new  4.000-employee  IBS  center  in 
suburban  Brookhaven.  Long  Island,  until 
"adequate  housing"  exists  there  for  prospec- 
tive low-Income,  nonwhlte  employees. 


"The  government  had  a  share  In  creating 
aparthdd,  now  it  has  some  obligation  to 
dismantle  it,"  said  Richard  F.  Bellman  of  the 
National  Committee  Against  Discrimination 
in  Housing,  chief  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs. 

In  essence,  Bellman  argued,  federal  officials 
violated  the  1968  fair  housing  Uw  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  own  executive  orders  by  locating 
the  IRS  center  in  all-white  Brookhaven  with- 
out a  "meaningful"  Inveatlgatlop  of  the  local 
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houatnc  altiMUon  and  %bvm  aooMt  to  tb«  new 
Jota  for  blaacB. 

TlM  mlt  to  tiM  Utwt  of  •  <ionn  m«d  by 
eMl  rlsbtc  groiqw  against  aUaged  suburban 
honatng  dtocrlinlnatlon,  notably  radally  ez- 
duakmaiy  aonlr^  (Black  Jack,  Mo.)  or  eco- 
nomlo  tioning  to  kisep  out  low-income  per- 
sons (Oyster  Bay,  N.T,). 

This  one,  the  flrat  against  a  tedaral  agency 
latber  than  a  local  goremmaixt.  was  filed  In 
VJS.  Distrust  Court  In  Brooklyn  figB*"ft  the 
Oenermi  Serrloes  Administration,  which  bnya 
and  leases  property  for  the  fedsna 
government. 

Last  Sept.  4.  after  Inviting  bids.  QBA 
agreed  to  leaae  a  930  mlUlon  buUdlng  that 
would  be  buut  for  a  regional  IBS  data  proc- 
essing center  In  I<ong  island's  Brookhaven 
Townah^.  IR8  to  due  to  take  over  the  build- 
ing, now  80  percent  oomplete.  by  mld-107a. 
paying  annual  rent  of  93  mlUlon. 

"PATRBM"  VKXUMD 

In  Washington,  a  OSA  olBelal  said  the 
agency  had  not  seen  the  brief  filed  by  the 
elTfl  rl^xts  group*.  But  he  denied  the  con- 
tention made  In  the  suit  that  there  to  a  "pat- 
tern" of  "OSA  faoiuia"  to  aMde  by  nwttonal 
antl-dlaerlmlnatlon  In  H<vM«««g  policy.  An 
IBS  project  similar  to  the  one  In  Brookhaven 
to  being  built  adjacent  to  Msslcan•^Ams■1oan 
and  black  neighborhoods  In  ftesno,  Oallf.. 
the  OSA  official  said. 

Other  offlolato  pointed  out  that  H/»n«<T»g 
to  "not  the  only  consideration"  in  federal  site 
selection— that  land  costs.  STailable  space, 
and  "the  ability  of  the  agency  to  carry  out 
Its  mission"  counted  heaTlly. 

In  the  case  of  Brookhaven,  these  offlclato 
said,  the  idea  was  that  moat  of  the  4,000 
fuU-  and  part-time  clerical  Jobs  would  be 
filled  by  people  already  living  In  or  near 
Brookhaven  Township. 

Boui^y  40  mUes  from  New  Tork  CSlty,  the 
township  last  year  had  a  population  of  254,- 
3flO — of  which  3.6  percent  was  non white  and 
located  for  the  most  part  in  a  few  enclaves 
such  as  Gordon  Helots  and  Bellport. 


KKForr 

However,  Oerald  Turstsky,  OSA  regional 
administrator  In  Mew  Tork  City,  told  The 
Post  last  April  that  after  study  he  had  been 
concerned — and  then  saittofled— about  both 
low-Income  housing  and  access  to  the  canter 
by  commuters  from  outside  Brookhaven. 

He  cited  a  housing  report  to  OSA  from 
Township  Attorney  Oscar  Blooni  as  among 
=*  the  key  factors.  According  to  attorney  Bell- 
man, the  Bloom  report  went  to  OSA  on 
Sept.  4,  the  same  day  that  OSA  approved 
the  Brookhaven  site  and  was  mlsleadlngly 
optimistic. 

In  any  event,  Turetsky  said  at  the  time, 
"w  cant  attempt  to  seek  an  overhaul  of  the 
entire  housing  sitxMtion." 

Town  Supervisor  Charles  Barraud,  a  con- 
servative Republican,  said  then  that  he  was 
fiaUy  opposed  to  local  civil  rights  groups' 
demands  for  a  local  housing  authority,  which 
ooiild  use  federal  funds  to  buUd  low-income 
housing.  He  said  private  enterprise  shovUd 
be  given  a  chance  first.  But  he  differed  with 
OSA  In  hto  assessment  of  Brookhaven's  low- 
income  hotislng  situation. 

"You  cant  find  rentals  under  t200  to  1380 
a  month."  he  said.  "It's  hard  on  the  newly 
married,  the  elderly.  I'm  very  concerned 
about'  the  low-Income." 


CONSERVA'nON  OP  AMERICAN 
WILDLIFE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  csuroam* 
m  THB  HOUSE  OF  BKPRBSKNTATIVES 

TuesOatf.  August  3.  1971 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
oommeod  my  colleague  from  CaUf omia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Honorable  OuHir  AMonaoN.  for  his 
efforts  on  behaU  oi  tbe  conservation  of 
American  wildlife.  Mr.  Ahdeksoh's  bill 
HJl.  9668,  limits  the  use  of  poisons  on 
federally  owned  land.  It  is  clearly  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  protect 
the  endangered  species  that  use  public 
land  aa  their  natural  habitat.  Tbe  in- 
discriminate killing  of  these  animals 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Partlcalaily  repagnank  Is  the  om  of 
poisons  which  can  endanger  all  wfldltfe, 
predatory  or  nonpredatoiy,  those  in 
abundance  and  those  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
ttnctian.  Mr.  Andsksoit's  UU  would  re- 
<iuire  the  approval  of  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  the  use  of 
any  trapi^ng  or  poisoning  techniques  on 
public  land.  I  commmd  this  bill.  HJl. 
96«8,  to  the  Members  of  this  dlstln- 
ffuLshed  body  and  urge  its  swift  enact- 
ment. 
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KENTUCKY  LEQION  HONORS 
BILL  NATCHER 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

or  KXMTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BBPBBSBNTATIVBS 

ri«etdo».  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  sure  our  colleagues  on  both  sides' 
of  the  aisle  will  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  learning  that  one  of  our  most 
respected  and  hardest  working  Members 
was  recognized  last  week  by  his  fellow 
KentucUans  when  he  was  presented  the 
highest  honor  the  American  Legion  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky  can  bestow.  Its 
"Distinguished  Service  Award."  The  re- 
cipient of  the  award,  my  good  friend 
Congressman  WIlliam  H.  Natchkh,  was  so 
honored  by  the  Department  Convention 
of  the  American  Legion  in  Lexington  on 
July  10  in  recognition  of  his  many  years 
of  public  service  to  his  community  and 
State  prior  to  his  election  to  the  Con- 
gress and  for  his  distinguished  service 
to  his  district.  State,  and  Nation  in  the 
UJ8.  House  of  Representatives. 

In  making  the  presentation.  Legion 
State  Commander  John  W.  Adams.  Jr., 
among  other  things,  mentioned  that  Bill 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  hardest  work- 
ing members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  is  chairman  of  its 
subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Bu,L  Natcher  has  never  missed  a  roll 
call  in  the  House  and  through  the  years 
has  sponsored  or  supported  many  pieces 
of  legislation  of  far-reaching  benefit  to 
his  constituents  and  the  Nation. 

After  responding  to  the  presentation. 
Congressman  Natchir  delivered  a  hard- 
hitting statement  on  our  national  secu- 
rity to  the  Legion  delegates  which  carries 
such  import  that  I  believe  it  should  be 
included  in  the  Congressional  Rscord. 
Mr.  Natchih's  speech  follows: 

RslC&aKS  OF  CONGKESSMAN  WUXIAM  H, 
NATCHKa,  SSCONO  DiSnUCT,  KSNTTJCKT,  TO 
THE  1971  KSNTtJCKT  DsPASTMKNT  AMERICAN 
LaOION  "     CONVKMTION,        LKZINGTON         KT 

JULT  10.  1871 

NATIOMAI.  BBCUarrT  Of  THB  SSVaifTIKS 

A  major  drive  to  underway  to  discredit  the 
military  in  thto  country.  There  has  been  a 
steady  escalating  attack  on  the  entire  United 
States  defense  organisation  in  recent  years. 
The  assault  to  probably  broader,  more  in- 


tenslfled  and  varied  than  at  any  other  time 
in  history. 

A  full  page  ad  appeared  in  one  of  our 
large  newspapers  several  days  ago  m>n»;. 
one  of  the  most  vldous  attacks  on  the  mlll- 
taiy  that  I  have  ever  seen.  A  bold  headline 
acraas  the  top  of  the  page  stated  that  Ameri- 
ca has  a  tapeworm  and  since  the  year  ibm 
the  military  has  devoiired  more  than  one 
trillion  dollars  of  otir  resources  and  It  to 
going  through  us  at  the  rate  of  $200  miUlon 
a  day.  Thto  ad  further  sUted  that  as  the 
result  of  huge  expenditures  for  our  military 
we  were  permitting  our  cities  to  die;  our 
public  services  were  collapsing,  and  we  w«(« 
carrying  a  huge  tax  load  that  was  not  neo- 
essary.  According  to  thto  ad  61  cents  oat 
of  every  doUar  paid  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment Including  social  security  trust  funds 
goes  to  the  military.  In  bold  heavy  type 
It  said  that  by  squandering  the  wealth  of 
our  nation  on  the  military  for  twenty-five 
years,  by  paying  for  It  partly  through  tbe 
concealed  tax  of  money  inflation  the  govern- 
ment has  In  effect  confiscated  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  purchasing  power  that 
Americans  have  had  In  savlz^  aoooonts.  in 
bonds  and  in  p<iT^fir.n8 

It  does  not  require  a  professional  historian 
to  inform  us  that  It  has  been  the  United 
States  military  that  has  prevented  a  third 
World  War  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
and  that  it  has  been  thto  force  that  has 
successfully  turned  l»ck  Communist  expan- 
sion during  thto  period.  Communism  has 
found  the  United  SUtes  military  Its  chief 
obstacle  to  world  domination  Just  as  tht 
principles  of  democracy  under  God  have 
been  the  chief  challenges  to  Communism 
througbout  the  world. 

Those  who  signed  thto  ad  do  not  egress 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  our  people. 
To  accept  the  conclusion  expressed  In  thto 
ad  would  bring  about  further  erosion  of 
Amerlon  might.  If  the  American  people  are 
unwilling  to  provide  adequately  for  their  own 
defense  It  to  evident  that  their  survival  In- 
stinct has  been  Impaired. 

Today  and  mart  often  In  the  future  we 
must  decide  as  to  whether  or  not  we  can  solve 
OUT  problems  to  our  cities  and  our  major 
domestlo  problams  throughout  thto  covmtry 
and  at  the  same  time  matotato  adequate 
forces  for  the  protection  of  our  people.  It  to 
Inveratlve  that  we  meet  both,  because  if  not 
we  shaU  meet  neither. 

We  are  now  In  the  process  of  attempting 
to  move  our  country  away  from  war  and 
toward  peace;  away  from  a  wartime  economy 
and  toward  a  peacetime  economy;  away  from 
arms  oompetltlon  and  toward  arms  llmlU- 
tion. 

For  fxill  protection  to  these  tmcertaln 
times  the  United  SUtes  will  conttoue  to  need 
the  long  range  bomber,  the  submarine 
launched  missile  and  the  land  launched 
toteroonttoenUl  ballistic  mlssUe.  An  effective 
mlUtary  force  to  vital  to  UrUted  States  foreign 
policy.  We  must  be  ever  alert  and  Insist  that 
the  United  Statee  armed  forces  be  provided 
with  all  of  the  tooto  of  defense — the  nuclear 
Navy,  missiles  and  conventional  forces  that 
span  the  difference  between  national  life  and 
death. 

Our  country  to  still  the  strongest  nation  on 
earth,  and  there  to  no  place  in  our  countty 
for  a  spirit  that  accepts  retreat  and  defeat. 
There  to  no  valid  reason  for  us  to  become  a 
second  rate  power,  or  to  kow-tow  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Ads  such  as  the  one  that  I  mentioned  If 
accepted  by  the  people  in  thto  country  would 
Ignore  the  lessons  of  history. 

It  to  true  that  we  have  expended  over  a 
trillion  dollars  for  defense  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  In  1946  we  had  a  budget  totaling 
MO.S  bOlion.  MS  J  billion  of  thto  amount  was 
for  defanaa.  At  thto  time  our  Oroas  National 
Produot  was  iaoi.e  bllUon  doUars.  Our  Otoa 
National  Product  today  to  $1  trlUion,  $ia 
MlUco.  Our  total  budget  caUa  for  expendl- 
tvwes  of  •176.8  blUlon.  677J  blllloa  of  thto 
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amoimt  to  for  defense.  This  means  tbat 
«S.8%  wlU  go  for  defense. 

When  the  war  in  Vietnam  winds  down  we 
must  continue  to  keep  our  country  militarily 
fit  and  progressive.  Our  people  must  under- 
stand that  the  kind  of  military  establishment 
we  have  and  how  atzong  and  effeettv*  It  la 
to  a  problem  that  concerns  aU  of  us. 

The  right  kind  of  defettse  wUl  continue  to 
cost  a  large  sum  of  money.  We  do  have  a 
certain  amount  of  waste  and  duplication  in 
our  mlUtary  services.  The  time  has  arrived 
for  changes  to  be  made  to  our  military 
strategy,  in  the  overall  structure  of  our  mili- 
tary services  and  the  system  used  to  spend 
the  money  i4>propriated  for  the  military.  The 
fight  against  military  over -spending  must  be 
given  the  highest  priority. 

As  we  go  along  we  must  remember  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  during  the  five  year  period 
since  1966  siupassed  this  nation  in  land  based 
interconttoental  ballistic  missiles.  Today  we 
have  fewer  mlssUes  than  they  have.  The 
Sovtet  stirface  fleet  now  Includes  two  heli- 
copter oamars,  about  twenty-four  orutoen. 
thirty-five  guided  missiles  destroyers,  fifty 
gun-anned  dartroyers,  more  than  100  de- 
stroyer eaoorta  and  tbotnands  at  anaUer 
ships  oonalsting  of  mine  sweepers,  eoetal 
eacorta,  support  craft  and  tottfUgenoe  od- 
lectora.  Hie  Rimlsn  nuclear  subtnartoe  oon- 
stmettoii  capability  now  to  about  twenty 
imits  a  year.  Our  combat  aircraft  now  number 
about  8.000.  Thb  Soviets  have  nearty  10,000. 
While  we  take  ahlpa  out  of  oommtoalon  the 
Soviet  Union  preaasB  ahead  with  oonstruotioD 
of  tbe  most  heavily  armed  fleet  to  history. 

It  now  has  become  obvious  that  unless  we 
move  promptly  to  rebuUd  our  conventional 
armed  forces  and  its  nuclear  deterrent  we 
will  be  extremely  vulnerable  to  Soviet  Union 
blackmaU.  Our  people  must  imderstand  that 
ships,  planes,  missiles  are  instrumentalities 
at  national  pxupoee. 

We  have  not  ignored  our  cities  and  our 
major  domestic  problems  dvuing  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  More  constructive  leglsla- 
tloci  was  enacted  during  the  ISflCa  then  at 
any  other  ten  year  period  to  the  history  of 
this  country.  Oiu-  elementary  and  secondary 
legislation,  higher  education  legtolation, 
water  resources  legislation,  water  and  air 
pollution  legislation,  manpower  training 
legUIatlan.  mantal  health  and  general  re- 
search legislation  have  been  enacted  during 
thto  period.  More  houstog,  sewer  and  water 
grants  and  loans,  classrooms,  highways,  and 
hospltato  have  been  approved  and  completed 
than  at  any  other  ten  year  period.  We  have 
landed  our  men  on  the  moon  diirlng  thto 
period  and  we  all  know  that  thto  Is  the 
graateet  achievement  of  the  twentieth 
centtiry. 

The  drive  underway  to  discredit  the  mili- 
tary to  thto  country  must  not  succeed.  We 
can  and  we  will  solve  our  domestic  problems 
and  at  the  same  time  matotain  adequate 
forces  f<H'  the  protection  of  our  people. 


REDUCINO  RESORT  TO  VIOLENCE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  mw  BAMPSHnu 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spring 
1971  Issue  of  the  Newsletter  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Social  Research  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  contains  a  special  report 
on  violence  in  the  United  States.  Infor- 
mation contained  in  this  report  and  the 
statistics  included  therein  contribute  to 
increased  public  understanding  of  the 
distressing  emphasis  on  resort  to  violence 
by  some  persons  in  this  oountiy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  Interests  of  seeking  to  reduce  the 
causes  of  violence  and  to  erentually  elim- 
inate violence  as  a  means  of  settling 
dilutes  or  expi«88ing  peraonal  naeni- 
meats  and  frustrations,  I  inolnde  this 
report  In  the  Rsomd  at  tbis  pobit: 
VtoLxmai  Woaam  AaaucAm;  Uxm  vt  Btubt 

OrrKM  Juamrr  Bxwwa  Polks  Acrok  To 

Quxu.  DooBoca 

Violence  to  thto  country  has  become  soxne- 
thlng  of  a  dally.  reooouRlng  nightmare— a 
vision  we  cant  quite  beHeve.  and  yet  one 
from  which  we  cant  awake. 

Violent  crime  to  more  prevalent.  Individual 
acts  of  mass  murder  occur  with  a  tragic  fre- 
quency and  aasaaalnatlon  has  felled  some  of 
our  most  charismatic  leaders.  In  Southeast 
Asia  our  ooUeotlve  aot  of  violence  conttouea 
to  make  heartllnwi.  irtiUe  at  home  an  endless 
progression  of  domaetlc  violence  to  punctu- 
ated by  ghetto  riots,  student  dtoturbancea. 
and  polloe  actions. 

Many  recent  social  and  political  crises  have 
highlighted  the  confusion  and  the  tragedy 
surrounding  the  seemingly  endlees  series  of 
events  to  which  one  violent  act  Jttstlfles  a 
violent  return  from  someone,  aomeirtMre.  Hm 
deaths  of  students  at  Kent  State  and  Jack- 
son State  are  but  two  wldeiy-publldaed 
examples  of  thto  kind  of  fu^i^ttng  domestic 
violence,  and  the  oonfilctlng  Judgmenta  that 
are  still  being  made  of  the  events  on  the  two 
oampuees  are  typical  of  a  division  whl<fli 
pervades  thto  country. 

We  cant.  It  ^ipeera,  even  a|p«e  aa  to  what 
the  phenomena  of  vlolenoe  are;  and  oertatoly 
we  are  not  of  one  mtod  on  where  the  monot- 
onous sequence  of  action  and  reaction  be- 
gins. For  as  long  as  we  can  Identify  some 
preceding  abuse  as  vlolenoe,  the  Justiflcatloii 
for  future  vlolenoe  to  near  at  hand. 

To  understand  better  how  Amort  raw  (eel 
about  violence,  a  study  of  the  Institute  for 
Social  Research's  Survey  Research  Center  has 
attempted  to  reduce  these  clamorous  opto- 
lons  on  violence  to  something  measurable. 
In  the  ■ummar  oC  1808  InterrlewB  were  oon- 
ducted  with  a  nationwide  sample  of  1374 
men  who  are  representative  of  the  male  pop- 
ulation as  a  whole,  but  who  were  also  picked 
to  toclude  a  larger  ntunber  of  blacks  than 
would  normally  have  been  tocluded. 

ITie  study,  under  the  direction  of  Monica 
Blumenthal,  Robert  L.  Kahn,  and  Frank 
Andrews  was  particularly  concerned  with  un- 
earthing the  Justification  we  use  to  make 
different  kinds  of  violence  acceptable  and  to 
discover  Just  what  Levels  of  violence  Ameri- 
can men  would  tolerate  to  different  situa- 
tions. Two  quite  different  types  of  violence 
were  isolated  and  studied  specifically — vio- 
lence for  social  control  and  violence  for 
social  change. 

What  first  became  apparent  from  the  ISR 
data  was  the  magiUtude  of  concern  over 
vicHence — particularly  domestic  vlolenoe; 
over  66  percent  of  the  men  questioned  men- 
tioned some  form  of  violence  when  asked 
about  the  thtogs  to  thto  country  which 
"nowadays  concerned  them."  Furthermore, 
68  percent  mentloped  aocoe  form  of  elvll  dis- 
order and  protest  as  being  related  to  vio- 
lence, while  only  27  percent  mentioned 
crime. 

When  asked  to  daeertbe  what  oauaee  vio- 
lence 30  percent  of  the  men  pototed  to  prob- 
lems such  as  a  lack  of  understanding,  com- 
munication, and  trust  between  people  or 
groups.  Another  16  peroent  mentioned  frue- 
tratlons  and  general  dl— ttoTaetlona  aa  the 
ca\ise;  and  11  percent  pototed  to  racial 
problems. 

While  men  agreed  that  the  basic  causae 
of  violence  rest  with  social  problems  such  as 
unemployment,  discrimination,  and  lack  of 
education,  30  percent  said  the  way  to  prevent 
violence  to  through  more  police  force  and 
stricter,  more  punitive  legislations. 

While  there  was  nearly  unanimous  agree- 
ment witti  the  Idea  that  some  changes  to 
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society  of  the  ^p*  advoeated  by  liUAs  and 
students  wlU  be  neoesaary,  there  was  consid- 
erable dlveraity  of  opinion  on  what  it  wlU 
take  to  achieve  thoae  changes  (and  certainly 
on  the  magnitude  and  aoape  of  those 
changes  as  well). 

On  the  whole,  American  men  did  not  agree 
that  vlolenoe  to  necessary  to  produce  social 
change.  In  the  toterview  the  men  were  aaked 
to  Indicate  how  much  violence  was  needed 
to  bring  about  change  for  blacks,  for  stu- 
dents, mad  how  much  vicdence  was  necessary 
to  bring  about  change  In  general.  They  re- 
sponded to  an  situations  similarly  with  be- 
tween 68  and  63  percent  agreeing  "a  great 
deal"  that  "changes  can  be  made  fast  enough 
without  action  tovolving  property  damage 
or  tojury."  And  another  34  to  26  peroent 
agreed  "somewhat"  with  that  proposition 
dependtog  on  the  specific  situation. 

There  to  a  significant  number  of  Americans 
who  feel  that  violence  to  necessary  to  bring 
about  needed  changes  fast  enough.  About  30 
peroent  of  the  men  questioned  believed  that 
protest  Involving  some  property  damage  or 
peraonal  tojiiry  to  necessary,  and  another  10 
peroent  or  so  believed  that  protest  involving 
extensive  property  damage  or  some  deaths  to 
necessary  to  bring  about  change  fast  enough. 
Althotigh  the  10  percent  who  beUeved  in  the 
necessity  of  violence  of  a  severe  nature  to 
dwarfed  by  those  who  held  the  oppoaite  vtow. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  figure 
still  represents  some  6  mUllon  men — ^no 
trivial  number. 

There  was  also  a  larger  mtoority  at  the 
other  end  of  the  q;>ectrum  willing  to  tolerate 
and  Justify  the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  police 
vlolenoe.  Respondents  were  aaked  how  police 
shoiUd  handle  dtoturbanoee  tovolving  hood- 
VaroB  terrorizing  a  town,  campus  dtoturbanoes 
involving  some  property  damage,  and  ghetto 
riots,  to  each  case,  the  respondent  could 
todlcate  the  appropriate  police  action  rang- 
ing from  letting  It  go,  m^wng  arrests  without 
clubs  or  guru,  using  clubs,  shooting  wltHout 
kllltog,  and  shooting  to  kill.  Under  these 
drciunstanoes  from  19  to  33  percent  felt  that 
the  police  should  shoot  to  kill  depending 
on  the  q>eclfic  situations. 

There  to,  however,  the  filming  f^ct  that  a 
soUd  oonsensus  wanted  the  use  of  police  force 
to  a  threatening  situation  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum, nom  79  to  87  peroent  of  Americans 
agree  that  police  ought  to  make  arrests  to 
various  dtoturbancea  without  the  use  of  clubs 
or  guns  "almost  always"  or  "sometimes." 
Eighty  peroent  thought  that  such  arrests 
should  be  made  ustog  clube  but  not  guns 
"almost  always"  or  "sometimes."  There  was 
considerably  less  agreement  about  the  ap- 
propriate use  of  guns.  From  48  to  66  peroent 
of  the  American  men,  depending  on  the 
specific  situation,  felt  that  the  police  should 
shoot  (but  not  to  kUl)  "sometimes"  or 
"almost  always." 

To  further  clarify  the  attitudes  of  people 
favoring  one  type  of  vl(4ence  or  another,  the 
study  dlrectoia  oombtoed  three  sets  of  ques- 
tions amUa$  wtth  tha  amonst  of  foree  the 
police  shoiild  use  to  haiMlle  a  speelflc  sttoa- 
tion  and  formed  a  stogie  scale — Vlolenoe  for 
Social  Control.  They  also  took  three  sets  ot 
questions  dealing  with  the  amoxmt  of  vio- 
lence necessary  for  social  change  and  came 
up  with  a  scale  for  Violence  for  Social  Change 

They  then  looked  at  the  subgroups  holding 
beliefs  along  these  violence  scales  and  meas- 
ured their  values,  what  they  defined  as  vio- 
lence, how  they  Identified  with  oertato 
groups,  and  how  they  looked  at  promtoent 
social  issues. 

V^o  were  the  men  that  want  to  use  high 
leveto  of  violence  to  control  the  social  forces 
of  dissent  and  protest?  They  were,  for  the 
population  as  a  whole,  less  wrtl -educated 
than  the  average  American,  living  to  nnal 
areas  or  small  towns  located  to  the  Southern 
or  Border  states  more  often  than  to  urban 
areas.  They  Identlfled  strongly  with  the  goals 
and  persons  invdved  to  polloe  worit,  beUeved 
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tbAt  U  black  protesters  "gat  what  tbey  want" 
their  life  will  change  for  the  worse,  and  that 
few  or  no  policemen  dislike  people  such  as 
thcmaelves. 

They  were  also  more  llk^y  to  have  stronger 
belief  in  the  principle  of  retributive  Justice — 
"an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth" — and 
they  believed  strongly  in  the  right  to  defend 
their  self,  family,  and  home  to  the  point  of 
committing  homicide. 

They  are  also  less  likely  than  the  average 
American  to  believe  that  violence  has  its  roots 
in  social  probleoos,  and  that  poverty  and 
discrimination  contribute  to  violence.  Fur- 
thermore, they  more  often  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  courts  treat  everyone  equally, 
that  the  police  should  have  more  power,  and 
that  tba  Suprema  Oouxt  haa  made  it  dllBcult 
to  punish  criminals. 

Their  attitudes  support  the  violence  of  the 
legitimate  powers  of  government  to  be  used 
against  disruptive  or  threatening  forces.  As 
such  it  Is,  for  them.  Justified,  necessary,  and 
not  really  "violence"  at  all. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  key  flndlnga  of  the  study 
was  that  what  people  mean  by  violence  has 
a  great  deal  of  significance  for  other  atti- 
tudes. And  the  more  one  labeled  an  act  as 
violence,  the  more  force  one  was  willing  to 
unleash  to  combat  it. 

It  is  not  Just  a  case  of  semantics.  The  study 
found  that  by-and-large  when  men  talked 
about  violence  they  aU  had  the  s&me  qual- 
ities in  mind:  something  bad,  worthless, 
fierce,  strong,  and  unnecessary.  Blacks  were 
the  only  exception  to  this;  they  tended  to  de- 
fine violence  as  weaker,  leas  bad,  and  leas 
fierce  than  other  groups. 

All  men,  however,  did  not  apply  the  term 
violence  to  the  same  events.  American  men 
generally,  the  study  found,  thought  of  pro- 
test as  violence  per  se.  They  did  not  differen- 
tiate between  burglary,  draft-card  burning, 
looting,  and  sit-ins  In  labeling  them  as 
violence. 

When  asked  to  mention  violent  events  some 
30  percent  of  the  American  men  questioned 
came  up  with  racial  problems,  another  23 
percent  with  student  protest  and  only  30 
percent  with  crime  problems. 

When  given  nine  specific  events  and  asked 
If  they  were  violence,  the  men  cited  looting 
the  moet  often  (86  percent),  burglary  next 
(65  percent),  followed  by  draft-card  burning 
(68  percent).  Only  56  percent  thought  that 
"police  beating  students"  was  a  violent  act 
and  only  32  percent  believed  "police  shooting 
looters"  was  violent. 

How  can  one  account  for  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  study's  own  textbook  definition  of 
violence  as  "activities  Inflicting  damage  on 
persons  or  property"  and  what  the  public 
generally  perceives  as  violence?  How  can  the 
act  of  burglary — as  aggressive  toward  prop- 
erty as  it  is — be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  relaUvely  benign  (at  least  as  far  as 
physical  damage)  act  of  draft-card  burning? 

The  study  directors  believe  that  one  an- 
swer lies  with  the  lUeglUmacy  of  the  acU. 
Men  tended  to  put  under  the  ruble  of  vio- 
lence actions  tbey  categorized  as  illegitimate, 
and  the  majority  of  American  men  believed 
force. 

TtMW  matters  are  looked  at  qxilte  differ- 
ently in  the  black  population  where  ttM  ma- 
jority of  men  regaxded  many  poUce  aoUona 
M  rniMlmata  and  violent.  For  eotample,  59 
percent  of  the  bUck  sample  defined  "poUoe 
^>*>r**^  looters'*  as  vloloioa.  while  33  per- 
cent of  white  unlom  memben  did  ao. 

This  fundamental  difference  in  the  mean- 
tng  of  vloUnea  ma  also  foimd  between  ctA- 
lege  atudents  and  white  union  members. 
Here  the  views  were  almost  diametrically  op- 
posed. Seventy-nine  percent  of  the  college 
(and  83  peromt  of  bla^s)  re- 
i  "polio*  biartng  atodents"  as  an  act  of 
vlolenoe  and  only  45  peroaat  of  tbe  wlUte 
union  membeca  did  so. 

The  situation  was  letereed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  draft-card  burning — nearly  two- 
thirds  of  tbe  white  union  members  regarded 
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It  aa  violence  nnmpiapi  to  only  about  one- 
fourth  the  college  students. 

Oamac  aa  act  vlolenoe  Is  to  ddete  In  a 
stroke  an  tbe  nasty  amblgultiea.  An  action 
thtu  hUieled  will  man  easily  Justify  a  force- 
ful nspooMU  that  Is  then  seen  as  legitimate 
and  neoeaaary.  The  resuit  is  that  if  student 
protest  is  defined  as  "violent"  one  has  to 
wreatle  leas  with  one's  aelf  and  the  language 
to  mete  out  a  Just  return  of  force. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  thought  of  vio- 
lence in  a  purely  objective,  textbook  way  as 
"activities  Inflicting  damage  on  peraons  or 
property,"  we  would  be  atruck  with  the  much 
more  uncomfortable  and  difficult  task  of  pre- 
scribing violent  medicines  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  vlolenoe. 

'niere  la  a  rldi  history  of  gruesome  ex- 
amplea  of  pec^le's  wllllngneas  to  use  violence 
against  people  who  are  not  members  of  their 
group.  People  excluded  from  tbe  status  of 
"our  people."  or  "our  own  kind"  are  treated 
with  moral  considerations  different  than 
membMs  of  our  own  peer  group — even  some- 
times to  the  point  of  being  seen  and  dealt 
with  as  less  than  human. 

Justifications  for  violence  were,  of  course, 
used  against  Jews  in  Europe  35  years  ago  as 
they  have  been  used  by  whites  against  blswiks 
for  centxirles  in  this  country.  Another  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  rationalization  for  vio- 
lence in  contemporary  thinking  can  be  fotmd 
in  the  Vietnam  War.  A  Newsweek  article 
(Dec.  1,  1969,  p.  37)  In  dlscuaslng  the  My 
Lai  incidents  states: 

"Many  U.S.  fighting  men  under  the  stress 
of  combat  display  a  profound  contempt  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  With  hearty 
distaste,  OI's  commonly  refer  to  the  South 
Vietnamese — allies  and  enemies  alike — as 
'dinks.'  And  In  the  view  of  many  longtime 
observers  of  the  war.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  strong  antipathy  underly- 
ing such  epithets— or  tbe  'dink'  syndrome  as 
It  is  known  in  Vietnam — sometimes  plays  a 
part  in  the  casual  killing  of  civilian  by- 
standers. 'Psychologically  and  morally,"  says 
a  n.S.  civilian  official,  'It's  much  easier  to  kill 
a  'dink'  than  it  is  to  shoot  a  Vietnamese.' " 

One  wonders  how  much  of  the  recent  up- 
roar in  this  ooimtry  over  the  conviction  and 
sentencing  of  Lt.  WUllam  Galley  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  fact  that  he  is  so  easily  identi- 
fied as  one  of  "ours,"  while  the  women  and 
children  who  were  killed — aa  helpless  as  they 
may  have  been — are  so  much  like  the 
"enemy,"  so  compllclt  with  "them." 

The  study  found  that  bow  men  identified 
with  the  contenders  in  the  violent  scenarios 
enacted  every  day  in  this  country  did  indeed 
strongly  relate  to  how  they  approved  or 
disapproved  of  their  actions.  Not  only  were 
men  willing  to  use  more  force  against  per- 
sons or  groups  they  didn't  like,  they  were 
lees  likely  to  term  that  force  "violence".  The 
more  a  man  was  found  to  identify  with  the 
police,  for  example,  the  less  he  woiild  call 
their  actions  violence  and  the  more  Violence 
for  Social  Control  he  would  Justify. 

"These  data  Imply,"  the  study  directors 
note,  "that  the  leas  highly  regarded  the 
members  of  a  particular  group,  the  more 
likely  men  are  apt  to  Justify  high  levels  of 
police  force  to  be  used  against  them." 

People's  values  also  add  an  interesting  di- 
mension to  the  pictTire.  The  researchers  ques- 
tioned the  men  about  five  basic  values:  (1) 
retributive  Justice,  (2)  self-defense,  (3)  per- 
son vs.  property,  (4)  liberalism  vs.  conserva- 
tism, and  (5)  kindness.  They  found  that 
retributive  Justice — "an  eye  for  an  eye" — 
and  self-defense  were  the  most  potent  values 
among  American  men  generally  in  deter- 
mining attitudes  toward  violence — kindness 
was  the  least  potent:  "One  Is  tempted  to 
say  that  the  values  that  Juslfy  violence  are 
more  Important  in  the  determination  of  at- 
titudes than  the  values  that  oppose  it." 

The  study  found  that  the  moi^e  Justifiable 
a  man  found  the  use  of  violence  by  police  to 
control  boodlimu,  students,  and  rioting 
blacks,  tbe  more  he  believed  in  the  valxie  of 
self-defense,  retributive  Justice,  material  over 
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humanistic   values,   property   over   persons, 
and  the  less  he  believed  in  kindness. 

Blacks  presented  almost  the  exact  mirror 
Image  of  whites  on  this  subject.  For  them, 
the  values  of  self-defense  and  retributive 
Justice  were  Important,  but  tbey  supported 
violence  of  tbe  opposite  type — for  social 
change.  The  more  a  black-American  believed 
in  self-defense  and  retributive  Justice  the 
more  be  believed  violence  necessary  to  change 
tbe  social  system.  Tbe  experience  of  blacks 
in  this  country  as  a  minority  group  suffering 
a  history  of  oppression  and  discrimination 
has  apparently  reversed  the  role  cf  aggressor 
and  victim.  Values,  furthermore,  did  not 
have  any  correlation  for  whites  on  the 
Vlolenoe  for  Social  Change  scale. 

With  whom  men  Identified  was  also 
effected  by  values.  The  individual  who  be- 
lieved strongly  in  retributive  Justice  was 
more  likely  to  regard  student  demonstrators 
and  black  protesters  as  untrustworthy,  look- 
ing fw  trouble,  and  likely  to  define  their 
behaviors  as  violence  and  lees  likely  to  regard 
police  actions  such  as  "shooting  looters"  or 
"beating  students"  as  violence.  The  plausible 
and  somewhat  frightening  assvunptlon  fol- 
lows that  such  a  person  may  sanction  strong 
poUce  actions  against  students  and  blacks  as 
a  method  of  retribution — of  "getting  back  at 
them." 

The  composite  picture  of  a  man  who  advo- 
cates a  great  deal  of  violence  for  social  change 
was  one  who  believes  student  demonstrations 
are  helpful  and  that  if  student  demonstrators 
and  black  protesters  achieve  their  goals  his 
life  will  change  for  the  better.  He  was  more 
Inclined  to  regard  the  police  as  untrust- 
worthy and  looking  for  trouble  and  to  define 
police  actions  such  as  shooting  looters,  beat- 
ing students,  and  frisking  suspects  as 
violence.  Furthermore,  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  police  need  more  power,  nor  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  prosecute  criminals.  He  was  more  apt 
than  the  average  citizen  to  believe  that 
violence  Is  good,  necessary,  and  unavoidable. 

Neaiiy  everyone  in  this  study  could  Justify 
some  level  of  violence  at  some  time.  At  the 
extremes  of  the  spectrum  the  feelings  for 
violence  are  moet  Intense,  most  dramatically 
opposed;  but  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  us 
stand  somewhere  on  the  middle  ground  does 
not  always  mean  that  we  are  the  peace- 
makers. Nearly  all  of  us  can  find  our  share 
of  situations  where  we  Justify  some  level  of 
violence. 

Breaking  the  cycle — freeing  ourselves  from 
the  feeling  that  the  omnipreeent  "violence" 
always  deserves  a  violent  return — will  not  be 
acocMnplished  easily.  Most  of  our  attitudes 
toward  violence  are  fed  by  deep,  pressurized 
wellsprlngs. 

One  hopeful  sign  the  study  fotmd  was  that 
with  Increased  education  came  a  general 
decrease  in  the  level  of  vlolenoe  recom- 
mended tor  police  enforcemMit.  This  was 
true  for  both  blacks  and  whites.  For  people 
of  tbe  other  end  of  the  q>ectrum,  tbe  same 
relationship  exists  but  It  was  smaller — the 
higher  tbe  education,  the  less  the  violence 
f<»'  social  change.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  c^poeite  was  true  for  blacks  want- 
ing social  change. 

Increased  education  was  also  associated 
vrith  a  broadening  of  identifications,  allow- 
ing men  to  see  more  with  others'  eyes  and 
thus  break  down  some  of  the  neat,  tight 
boundaries  that  so  easily  prompt  violence. 
This  is  especially  important  since  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  difference  in  attitudes  toward 
the  use  of  police  force  was  due  to  how  men 
identified  with  the  police  or  with  the  ob- 
jects of  their  force.  An  increase  in  educa- 
tion was  also  accompanied  by  a  sharp  de- 
oreaae  in  the  belief  in  retributive  Justice. 
Men  with  at  least  some  graduate  education 
dlaavow  retributive  Justice  four  times  as 
often  as  persons  vrlth  an  elementary  school 
education. 

Broadening  our  Identlfloatlons  to  Include 
people  outside  of  our  own  group  ahould  also 
help  to  increase  tbe  general  level  of  aware- 
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Bsss  of  the  social  and  political  realities 
which  prompt  much  violence.  Doing  so,  the 
data  suggest,  wotild  reduce  tbe  general  level 
of  vlolenoe:  the  people  who  rated  highest 
on  the  Violence  fa-  Social  Control  soale  be- 
lieved least  in  the  social  causes  of  violence. 
But  Americans  generally  did  not  mention 
tbe  eradication  of  poverty,  discrimination, 
lack  of  Jobs,  and  poor  education  as  solutions 
to  the  problem  of  violence,  even  though  they 
overwhelmingly  recognized  them  as  sources 
of  that  violence. 

Tbe  greatest  hope  for  reducing  violence  In 
this  oo\intry,  the  study  seems  to  indicate, 
still  lies  with  the  frustrating  task  of  Improv- 
ing basic  human  understandings.  Tbe  rhet- 
oric of  vlolenoe  too  often  becomes  a  cudgel 
to  subdue  an  opponent  rather  than  a  lan- 
guage to  communicate  with  him.  It  still  re- 
mains for  a  large  portion  of  the  American 
public  to  recognize  that  the  roles  of  aggres- 
sor and  victim  are  not  permanently  oast,  but 
are  subject  to  tbe  experiences  of  people. 
Perhaps  the  more  we  are  able  to  get  into 
each  other's  skins  and  see  with  each  other's 
eyes,  the  more  our  rigid  interpretations  of 
what  is  "legitimate"  and  "violent"  will  re- 
lax. Then  we  may  begin  to  communicate  and 
explore  where  we  now  react  violently. 

AHITUDES  TOWARD  VIOLENCE  OF  WHITES,  BUCKS. 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS.  AND  WHITE  UNION  MEMBERS 

IPertentj 


White 

College 

unron 

White 

Black 

students     members 

Violence  (or  soctal 

control: 

low 23 

37 

25 

16 

Mwlium 51 

46 

54 

54 

Hi|h 26 

17 

21 

30 

Total 100 

100 

100 

100 

Violenca  tor  soOal 

chanfo: 

Lo* 48 

11 

35 

47 

Medium 38 

37 
52 

38 

27 

39 

High 14 

14 

Total lOQ 

100 

100 

100 

WHO  CALLS  WHAT  VIOLENCE 

|l>wnat| 

White 

College 

union 

(tudents 

member 

Blacks 

rDnce: 

Polica  beating  students  is 

violence 

79 

45 

>2 

Police  shooting  looters  is 

violence 

43 

23 

59 

Police  Irisking  is  violence.. 

IS 

10 

34 

Burglary: 

Looting  is  violence 

76 

91 

74 

Burglary  is  violenc* 

47 

•7 

70 

Dissent: 

Student  protest  is  violenca. 

18 

43 

23 

Sit-ins  are  violence ... 

4 

24 

15 

Oratt  card  burning  ii 

violence 

26 

63 

51 

Denial  of  civil  rights  is 

violence 

M 

40 

70 

N 
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SOVIET  MILITARY  RESEARCH  AND 

DEVELOPMENT— PART  IV 

HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MtMM  'H  usrriti 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  i,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  19, 1971,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, chaired  by  Senator  Thomas  McIn- 
TYRE,  held  an  important  open  hearing 
with  representatives  of  the  Federation  of 
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American  Scientists  on  the  subject  of 
comparison  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
technology.  A  reading  of  the  transcript 
of  the  hearing  is  most  useful  for  those 
who  would  try  to  understand  this  con- 
troversial subject. 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
in  May  1971  released  a  report  of  its  ad 
hoc  committee  on  military  RkD,  entitled 
"Is  There  an  RkD  Gap?".  This  report, 
which  strongly  criticized  Defense  De- 
partment assertions,  was  printed  in  the 
Record  on  May  10,  1971,  pages  14093- 
14101.  The  members  of  the  PAS  commit- 
tee were: 

Dr.  Marvin  L.  Qoldberger — chair- 
man— chairman  of  the  physics  depart- 
ment at  Princeton  University,  former 
member  of  the  President's  Science  Advi- 
sory Committee  and  chairman  of  its 
Strategic  Weapons  Panel,  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Jason  Division  of  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses. 

Dr.  Richard  R.  Nelson,  professor  of 
economics  at  Yale,  coauthor  of  "Tech- 
nology, Economic  Growth  and  Public 
Policy,"  published  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution in  1967. 

Dr.  George  Rathjens,  professor  of 
political  science  at  MIT,  former  deputy 
director  of  the  Advance  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency  in  DOD,  former  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Director  and  former 
Deputy  Director  in  the  Arms  Control 
Disarmament  Agency. 

Dr.  P.  M.  Scherer,  professor  of 
economics  at  Michigan  and  coauthor  of 
"The  Weapons  Acquisition  Process." 

I  would  point  out  that  Dr.  John 
Foster's  comments  on  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists  statements  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  hearing.  I 
would  also  suggest  that  the  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  has 
not  in  his  comments  been  responsive  to 
Senator  Mclntyre's  request  for  "detailed 
evaluation  and  specific  comments  on 
each  of  the  allegations  and  questions  in 
the  report  and  in  the  statement  made 
by  the  federation."  It  is  unfortunate  that 
some  DOD  officials  and  others  have 
sought  to  portray  the  FAS  criticisms  as 
being  primarily  a  personal  attack  on  Dr. 
Foster  and  thus  have  apparently  sought 
to  escape  the  need  to  respond  adequately 
to  these  criticisms.  I  regret  that  Dr. 
Foster  may  perhaps  have  been  given 
cause  to  feel  unfairly  and  personally 
assailed  but  I  find  it  disturbing  that  there 
seems  to  be  op>erating  here  a  mechanism 
which  seeks  to  discredit  critics  and  their 
criticisms  by  reference  to  essentially  ir- 
relevant matter. 

The  transcript  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  hearing  on  comparative  Soviet 
and  United  States  military  R&D  follows: 
CioMPAaiBON  or  tJnrrKD  States  aito   Sovixt 

Technoloot,   Wkontsdat,    Mat    19,    1971, 

Ad  Hoc  RssKAacR  and  Dkvxixjpicxmt  Stra- 

commtttkk  of  the  comiottke  on  aufxd 

Smvicks 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  re- 
cess, at  10:05  ajn.,  in  room  234,  Old  Senate 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Tbomaa  J.  Mclntyre 
(chairman  of  tbe  sulKxxiunlttee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  liCcIntyre  (presiding), 
and  Ooldwater. 

Also  present:  Hyman  Fine,  professional 
staff  member. 

Senator  McInttu.  The  subcommittee  will 
please  come  to  order. 
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OFKNma  aiATXlfXHT  BT  CHAiaiCAM 

This  morning  we  are  pleased  to  have  be- 
fore us  representatives  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  who  have  requested  this 
opportunity  to  appear  in  connection  wltli 
the  research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion part  of  S.  939,  the  fiscal  1972  mUltary 
procurement  authorization  bill.  The  Fed- 
eration was  to  be  represented  today  by  two 
members  of  its  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Research  and  Development.  It  Is  at 
least  represented  by  one  member  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Military  Research  and  Development 
Committee.  Dr.  Oeorge  W.  Rathjens,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  Massacbusetta 
Institute  of  Technology.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  his  coUeague,  Dr. 
Richard  R.  Nelson,  is  unable  to  get  the  air- 
plane to  take  off  because  of  fog  and  It  Is 
also  my  understanding  that  if  he  does  not 
make  this  meeting  this  morning  that  Dr. 
Jeremy  Stone,  who  Is  also  here,  the  director 
of  this  Federation,  wiU  speak  on  behalf  of 
Dr.  Nelson  and  also  on  behalf  of  himself. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  JEBEMT  J.  STONE,  DnSCTOK 
FEOEEATION    OF   AlCEBICAN    8CIENTIBTS 

Dr.  Stone.  Dr.  Nelson  Joins  me  In  a  state- 
ment I  will  make  subsequently  on  tbe  asser- 
tion that  DOD  has  "broken  the  code"  of  the 
R.  &  D.  budget.  My  further  comments  would 
be  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Federation. 
(See  p.  3333.) 

Senator  McImtteb.  AU  right.  I  would  like 
to  place  at  this  point  in  the  record  a  copy 
of  the  letter  dated  AprU  6,  1971.  from  the 
Federation  at  American  Scientists  which 
requested  this  opporttuiity  to  i4>pear  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  That  letter  indicated 
that  several  senior  members  of  tbe  Federa- 
tion had  expressed  doubts  about  the  validity 
and  meant  ngfulnees  of  comments  being 
made  by  Dr.  Jcrtin  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  Director  at 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  on  rela- 
tive rates  of  research  and  development 
spending  here  and  In  the  Soviet  UHlon. 

(The  letter  foUom: ) 

FB>EaATION    OF    AlCXBICAN    SciEirnsTS, 

Washinffton,  D.C..  ApHl  5, 1971. 

Hon.  TROMAS  J.  MclNTTKX, 

Chairman.  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee,  on  Re- 
searcA  and  Development,  VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Chasucak:  Several  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
have  expressed  doubts  about  the  validity  and 
meaningf  ulness  of  comments  now  being  made 
by  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  on  relaUve  rates 
of  R&D  spending  here  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Federation  would  wticome  a  chance 
to  express  its  view  In  unclassified  testimony 
before  your  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development.  We  note  that  your  hearings  are 
indeed  dealing  in  part  with  overall  levels  of 
R&D  spending.  And  our  membership  includes 
prominent  strategists,  famous  economists 
working  In  relevant  fields,  and  former  direc- 
tors of  reeeardi  for  DOD,  CIA,  and  ACDA.  We 
believe  that  we  could  make  a  useful  presenta- 
tion putting  in  some  perspective  what  should 
and  should  not  become  a  matter  of  concern 
In  this  general  area. 

As  evidence  of  our  competence  to  address 
these  questloits,  may  we  call  your  attention 
to  the  testimony  FAS  presented  on  bomber 
defenses  on  March  11  before  the  ^wclal  Sub- 
committee of  Senator  Stennis.  We  enclose 
also  our  conunents  on  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Bill  before  the  Hubert  Committee. 

We  believe  that  a  reasonable  outside  voice 
on  these  questions  can  play  a  useful  role  In 
providing  the  Subcommittee  with  a  point  of 
view  to  contrast  with  official  comments.  For 
this  purpose  the  Federation  is  the  largest 
single  coUectloa  of  relevant  expertise  outalds 
the  Government. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  frcnn  you, 
RespectToUy, 

jEizKT  J.  8rom.  IHreeUn. 
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KwaiHiiiiwu, 

awiattc  Josir  O.  SnmnB. 
OTUrfniMm,  Afuml  Smvion  CommttUe,  VS. 
Senate,  WaiHititfUm,  D.O. 

Dua  Ite.  Owtiiifiw:  la  tflattfylnff  on  19 
Mfty  1971  boCora  tba  Sanat*  AnnMl  SoctIom 
OcxnmlttM.  liCr.  Oaocf*  W.  IUthJ«ns  quoted 
tram  my  twttmoaiy  ot  S7  ApcU  1970  to  the  D»- 
fanae  Sabcanunlttaa  of  tbe  HEnue  Approprla- 
ttoDs  Oommtttee.  Be  ma  eooeamed  that  I 
bad  pcedletad  tliaa  titat  tbe  Sonet  ntHon 
nUl^t  aeaome  terJinntogloal  aapertorltj  In  two 
yaaiB. 

Wben  thla  waa  bxtyaght  to  my  attention  I. 
too,  waa  ooncenied.  To  olarlfy  tbe  liaue,  I 
wrote  a  latter  to  ICr.  Mahon.  Knowing  tbat 
you  have  an  Intareat  In  tlUa  laaue.  I  bave  en- 
doeed  a  copy  of  that  letter.  It  may  be  of 
uaa  to  you  In  tbe  oofnlng  dlacuaaton  of  tbe  FT 
1973  bodget  for  BDTAS. 
SlncOTely, 

JOBW  S.  FOVTBi,  Jr. 

Mat  27. 1971. 

Hon.  OXOBGK  H.  ICABOIf , 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Appropriatiant, 
Houte  of  Repretentativet, 
Woihinffton,  DC. 

DxAJi  Mm.  Chaxbmam:  In  recent  daya,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  atatement  I 
made  before  tbe  Defenae  Subcommittee  of 
the  Houae  Approprtatlona  Committee  on  37 
April  1970  In  answer  to  a  queatlon  from 
Oongreaaman  Slkea.  The  tranaorlpt  of  tha 
Hei^ng  sbowa  on  page  9016  tbat  I  aald : 

•The  primary  algnlflcance,  I  believe,  sir, 
is  tbat.  If  tbe  Soviets  continue  to  increase 
their  effort  devoted  to  mllltary-rtiated  re- 
search and  development,  and  we  continue 
our  preeent  trend,  within  tbe  next  two  yeara 
the  Soviet  Union  will  assume  technological 
Buperlorlty." 

Thla  appears  also  In  the  pubUabed  record 
of  tbe  UJ3.  House  of  Repreaentatlvea,  Oefenae 
Subcommittee  of  tbe  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Fiscal  Year  1971,  91st  Congress,  Sd 
Session,  Part  8,  page  40. 

I  have  difficulty  believing  tbat  tbe  above 
records  accurately  show  what  I  said.  The 
data  avalUble  In  April  1970  waa  Inadequate 
to  make  any  such  precise  prediction.  I  may 
have  aald:  .  .  within  tbe  next  few  years 
tbe  Soviet  Union  will  assume  technological 
superiority. .  .  ."  and  tbe  reporter  mlsunder- 
atood  the  word  "few"  to  be  "two".  If  this  Is 
what  happened — and  It  la  my  only  explana- 
tion for  this  obvious  error — then  I  must 
apologize  for  not  having  corrected  tbe  error 
in  my  review  of  tbe  transcript. 

The  above  reference  was  tbe  fliat  time  I 
gave  any  eetlmate  of  when  tbe  Soviet  Union 
might  aaaume  technological  superiority  over 
the  united  Statee — aswimlng  present  trends 
continue.  In  subsequent  statements,  baaed 
on  a  more  accurate  and  complete  analysis 
of  Soviet  Union  R&D  funding.  I  bave  men- 
tioned the  poaalbUity  of  tbe  United  States' 
loalng  tbe  technological  lead  in  the  mid 
to  latter  part  of  this  decade.  Of  course 
I  recognize,  and  I  am  sure  you  do  too,  that 
any  such  eetlmate  is  simply  that— an  esti- 
mate of  what  might  happen.  It  cannot  be 
precise  and.  In  this  case,  can  be  thrown  off 
by  changee  in  either  of  the  two  countries. 

I  look  f(»ward  to  presenting  to  you  on 
1  June  1971  tbe  current  situation  as  I  see  it. 
Slncnaly. 

JoHK  S  Fosraa,  Jr. 

RB8Tnu>noN  or  Hxaunc 
Senator  MclKTraa.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
niunber  of  obaarvatlons  before  proceeding 
with  this  bearing.  The  civilian  and  military 
authorities  who  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
BlbUity  for  running  the  Department  of  De- 
fense bave  been  unanimous  in  tbetr  ex- 
pressed concern  about  tbe  dramatic  increases 
in  Soviet  technological  capability  and  the 
growing  threat  which  this  represents  to  our 
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Nation.  Dr.  Poetec  has  stated  before  thla 
committee  tbat  tbe  Soviets  are  now  spending 
In  1068  equivalent  dollars  some  $3  billion 
more  annually  on  military  and  space  reeearch 
and  development  than  is  tbe  United  States. 
He  also  stated  tbat  their  greater  effort  could 
provide  the  Soviets  with  weapons  systems 
that  are  superior  to  ours.  Further,  that  while 
the  United  States  Is  stUl  tecbnologlcaUy 
ahead  of  tbe  Soviet  Union  by  perbape  2  to  3 
years  on  tbe  average,  U  present  trends  con- 
tinue, they  would  probably  assume  tech- 
nological superiority  in  tbe  latter  half  of 
thla  decade. 

Soviet  element  of  ivrprise 

While  I  fully  recognise  the  gravity  of  any 
Soviet  technical  surprises  whlch'may  produce 
a  better  weapon  than  ours,  and  while  I  fully 
support  the  need  for  an  adequate  level  of 
research  and  development  to  maintain  our 
technological  lead.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
technology  Is  synonymous  with  tbe  total  of 
the  research,  devrtopment.  teet.  and  evalua- 
tion program.  Technology  Includes  only  those 
portions  of  the  program  which  are  identified 
as  research,  exploratory  development,  some 
portion  of  the  advanced  development  pro- 
gram, and  tbat  part  of  the  management  and 
support  area  which  pays  for  our  laboratories 
and  teet  faeUmea.  A  larger  dollar  fraction, 
which  indudea  a  portion  of  advanced  devel- 
opment and  management  and  support,  and 
all  of  tbe  engineering  development  and  op- 
erational devtiopmant  programs.  Is  so  closely 
alined  to  production  tbat  It  Is  not  correct  to 
consider  theee  effects  as  being  part  of  tbe 
technology  base.  There  Is  very  little.  If  any, 
in  the  way  of  invention  or  Innovation  which 
results  from  tbe  efforts  of  a  very  substan- 
tial body  of  engineers  and  machinists  who 
are  Involved  In  translating  dealgna  and 
specifications  Into  hardware.  An  analysis  of 
tbe  UjS.  technology  base,  as  compared  with 
the  Ruaalan,  but  reflecting  a  more  precise 
definition,  would  have  much  greater  signif- 
icance In  arriving  at  a  meaningful  com- 
parison. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  atate- 
menta  of  the  Department  of  Defenae.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  that  larger  amounta 
bave  not  been  requested  for  technology  In 
previous  year  budgets  If,  In  fact,  their  allega- 
tions are  correct.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  there 
has  been  a  scarcity  of  major  new  weapon  sys- 
tems entering  tbe  Inventory  In  the  past  6  to 
10  years  as  compared  with  the  Soviets.  If 
their  prediction  Is  valid.  I  wonder  if  thla 
predicament  is  not  more  a  reflection  on  tbe 
quality  of  past  judgments  and  decisions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  their  selection 
of  tbe  q>eclflc  technology  to  be  pxirsued  and 
the  major  weapon  systems  to  be  developed. 
For  example,  termination  of  the  Manned 
Orbiting  Laboratory  program  several  yeara 
ago.  after  an  expenditure  In  excess  of  $1  bil- 
lion, ralsee  the  question  as  to  tbe  judgment 
of  tbe  Department  of  Defenae.  This  is  par- 
ticularly significant  when  we  observe  the 
Russian  activity  today  which  points  to  an 
earlier  manned  space  station  than  we  can 
achieve. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  doubt  and 
in  this  atmosphere  of  apprehension  that  an 
expression  from  the  scientific  community, 
outside  the  Government,  is  considered  moet 
timely  and  appropriate. 

Dr.  Rathjens.  will  you  please  proceed  with 
your  statement? 

Senator  Oolowatxx.  Might  I  say  a  word  or 
two? 

Senator  McInttbx.  Yes. 

Senator  OoLDWAxaa.  I  think  you  made  a 
good  statement  here.  I  think  tbe  base  of  our 
proUem  in  thla  country  Is  that  for  10  years 
we  have  practically  ignored  research  and  de- 
velopment while  the  Soviets  produced  at  least 
one  new  aircraft  every  3  years  in  all  their 
categories,  mcludlng  new  engines.  We  found 
ourselves  Ir  th'  unusual  position  of  having 
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alrfiamea  waiting  for  engines,  which  is  the 
oppoalte  of  tbe  situation. 

I  believe  In  reaeai^  and  development,  and 
I  think  tbe  advancement  of  technology  de- 
pends upon  expendlturee  In  thla  field.  What 
I  have  lamented  for  yeara  Is  that  we  had  a 
Secretary  of  Defense  who  did  not  believe  la 
It  and  we  are  now  paying  the  piper. 

00  ahead. 

Senator  McImttxk.  Tliank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Ooldwater. 

STATKiizirr  or  Ctaoicx  W.  Bathjxks  on  Bi- 

HALT     or     Tax     FXSBKATION     or     AXXUCAJt 
SCIKNTZSTS 

Mr.  RATHJzifa.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator 
Ooldwater,  thank  you  very  much. 

1  am  honored  to  appear  before  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tista  to  discuss  military  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

A  report  on  "R.  A  D.  gap" 

The  Federation  has  recently  completed  a 
report  which  deals  with  a  facet  of  tbat  sub- 
ject, tbe  queatlon  of  whether  an  "R.  &  D.  gap" 
la  developing.  I  underatand  that  report  and 
also  a  summary  have  been  made  avallaUe 
to  you,  and  I  would  hope  they  could  be 
Included  In  the  record. 

Unfortunately,  Profeesor  Marvin  Ooldber- 
ger,  who  chaired  tbe  committee  that  pro- 
duced the  report,  la  unable  to  be  here  today. 
However,  I  wlU  be  pleaaed  to  answer  any 
queatlons  regarding  it,  particularly  with  tbe 
help  of  Dr.  Stone,  our  director,  who  is  sitting 
next  to  me. 

In  tbe  next  few  mlnutaa  I  will  comment  on 
some  of  the  pointa  made  In  the  report.  To 
tbe  extent  tbat  my  obeervatlona  go  beyond 
tbe  content  of  the  report  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  my  own  and  not  the  considered 
views  of  the  Federation,  althou^  I  believe 
many  of  its  members  would  agree  with  me. 

D\irlng  tbe  last  several  years.  Defense  De- 
partment spokesmen,  particulazly  Dr.  John 
Foeter,  the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Xnglneerlng,  have,  on  a  number  of  occaalons, 
asaerted  that  the  United  States  was  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  Its  lead  in  technology  to  the 
U.S.SJt.  To  support  this  contention  it  is 
claimed  that  differences  in  the  production  of 
adenttata  and  engineers,  and  in  expenditures 
for  R.  *  D.,  will  lead  to  Soviet  superiority, 
and  It  Is  claimed  that,  by  considering  tbe 
kinds  of  military  equipment  being  developed 
and  deployed,  a  trend  in  favor  of  tbe  Soviet 
Union  la  observable.  Such  statements  are 
based  on  very  dublo\is  premises  and  analysis, 
as  our  report  shows,  and  they  are  dangerously 
misleading. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  beyond  what  our  re- 
port saya  on  the  queetion  of  relative  rates  of 
production  of  scientists  and  engineers.  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  other 
two  pointa. 

TecMnoIOfflcal  superiority 
Of  the  varloua  atatementa  made  by  Dr. 
Foster  on  the  erosion  of  U.S.  techncAogleal 
superiority,  probably  the  moat  Irreaponalble 
waa  one  made  a  lltUe  over  a  year  ago  before 
the  HOuae  Subcommittee  on  Defenae  Apjiro- 
prlatlons  when  he  asserted,  "If  tbe  Soviets 
continue  to  Increase  their  effort  devoted  to 
military-related  reeearch  and  development 
and  we  continue  our  preeent  trend,  within 
the  next  2  years  the  Soviet  Union  will  assume 
technological  suporlorlty."  Taken  literally, 
that  atatement  would.  I  aaaume.  mean  that 
by  next  April — that  is,  11  months  from  now— 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  Introducing  Into 
Ita  operational  forces  eq\ilpmeat  with  per- 
formance superior  to  that  being  Introduced 
by  tbe  United  States.  In  a  few  areas  that  may 
be  true,  but  I  submit  that.  In  moat  Important 
areaa  of  military  technology,  tbe  United 
SUtee  now  baa  a  technological  lead  and  win 
have  next  April,  even  though  I  aaaume  tbe 
trends  to  which  Dr.  Foster  baa  referred  win 
have  continued. 
Let  me  dte  a  few  examplaa,  itmtting  myaaif 
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to  the  atrateglc  area  which  I  know  best  and 
about  which  there  have  been  the  loudeat 
alarms  from  the  Defense  Department.  Un- 
fortunately, because  of  aectirlty  claaalfica- 
tion.  my  remarks  cannot  be  as  specific  as  I 
would  like,  but  I  suggest  that  you  might  find 
It  tiaeful  to  make  detailed  comparison  be- 
tween U.S.  capabUltlea  and  thoae  In  our 
various  Intelligence  estimates  regarding  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  regards  ballistic  mlssUea  I  believe  you 
will  find  that  tbe  systems  we  are  now  deploy- 
ing will  deliver  their  warheads  with  hl^er 
accuracy  than  wlU  the  Soviet  mlaaUea  now 
being  deployed.  The  balliatlc  coeffldenta  of 
U.S.  warheads,  you  will,  I  bdleve,  flnd  to  be 
higher  thsm  those  of  the  U.8BJI.,  an  Impor- 
tant consideration  for  the  attainment  of 
high  accuracy  and  penetration  of  poaalble 
defenses.  We  have  completed  development 
of  two  MIRV  systems  and  are  now  deploying 
them  while.  Insofar  as  I  am  aware,  there  la 
still  uncertainty  about  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  baa  yet  had  a  single  true  MIRV  test. 
We  have  been  using  solid  propellanta  alnce 
the  early  sixties.  The  Soviet  Union  Intro- 
duced them  at  a  much  later  date  and  Is  atlll 
deploying  liquid-fueled  systems. 

If  you  consider  submarines,  I  believe  you 
will  find  that  the  ships  we  are  now  deploying 
are  significantly  less  noisy  than  their  Soviet 
counterparts,  and  in  sonar  development  we 
also  probably  bave  a  significant  lead. 

If  you  oonalder  ABM  defenae,  I  believe  you 
will  find  tbat,  ineffective  aa  Safeguard  la 
likely  to  be.  It  Incorporatea  Interceptora 
and  radars  of  higher  performance  than  the 
Soviet  systems. 

Finally,  in  computer  technology,  which  la 
eesential  not  only  to  ABM  systems  but  to 
many  other  military  systems,  you  will  find 
that  the  United  Stetee  baa  a  truly  enormoua 
lead. 

If  the  United  SUtea  la  going  to  loae  Ita 
technological  superiority  within  the  next 
year  or  so  I  submit  that  the  present  admin- 
istration is  grossly  derelict  in  its  responsi- 
bilities. If  not,  Dr.  Foster  is  irresponsible  In 
making  such  statements  to  the  Congress  and 
tbe  public.  The  suboonunittee  should  flnd 
out  what  tbe  situation  is  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation, calling  on  not  only  the  Department 
of  Defense,  but  on  the  CIA  and  other  rele- 
vant Oovernment  agencies  for  hard  com- 
parative data. 

I  would  like  to  depart  from  the  prepared 
text  to  comment  in  the  light  of  your  intro- 
Aueborj  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Foeter  comment  dted 
I  understand  Dr.  Foster  has  made  a  state- 
ment  this   last   year   in   which   be   said — I 
believe  you  quoted  him — we  oould  loee  our 
superiority  In  the  latter  half  of  the  decade 
but  we  are  now  2  to  3  years  ahead.  Tbat  Is 
very  different  from  the  statement  he  made  a 
year  ago,  and  if  you  try  to  compare  these 
two  statements  I  would  only  conclude  that 
the  gap  is  Improving  very  much  in  our  favor. 
A  year  ago  be  said  we  would  loee  tech- 
nolo^cal  superiority  within  2  years;  now  he 
is  saying  we  are  2  to  3  yeara  ahead  and  that 
we  could  loee  it  within  half  a  decade.  I  qxiee- 
tlon  whether  the  altuatlon  la  Improving  aa 
much  as  might  be  suggested  by  ocmparlng 
these  two  statements,  if  at  all.  I  simply  do 
not  know  what  to  make  of  this  except  It 
aeems  to  me  there  is  a  groaa  inconsistency. 
Senator  MclMTrax.  May  I  aak  you  a  ques- 
tion? You  quote  Dr.  Foeter  before  the  House 
committee? 
Mr.  Rathjxns.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  McInttsx.  Was  he  speaking  of  the 
entire  spectnmi  of  R.  &  D.  or  was  be  an- 
swering a  particular  queetion  In  some  spedflc 
area  of  weaponry? 

Mr.  Ratrjcns.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, he  was  speaking  of  the  whole  queatlon 
of  military  technology. 

Senator  McInttsx.  I  thank  you. 
Dr.    SroMX.  We   have   In   our   report   flve 
quotea  given  since  1069,  In  tbe  last  S  years, 
willed    aay   aucceaatrely,    that    the    Sovleta 
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either  "will"  or  "oould"  achieve  technologi- 
cal superiority  over  us  in  tbe  following  time 
periods:  First,  he  said  "In  this  decade";  next 
"In  several  years";  then  in  "2  years":  then 
in  the  "latter  half  of  tbe  decade"  and  then 
"in  tbe  middle  of  the  decade."  Of  these  flve 
statements,  four  refer  to  the  Soviets  actually 
gaining  technological  superiority  over  us 
rather  than  us  losing  technological 
superiority. 

Mr.  Ratbjbns.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
make  of  theee.  They  seem  to  be  grossly  in- 
consistent. I  expect  the  situation  is  about 
the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  Both  sides 
have  made  some  progress.  My  guees  is  that 
the  lead  is  about  tbe  same  and  has  not 
changed  dramatically,  but  I  think  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  find  out. 

Comparing  budgets 

Much  of  the  DOD  case  regarding  erosion  of 
our  technological  lead  has  been  based  on 
budget  comparison.  Certainly  budgets  are  In- 
dices which  should  be  used  for  R.  &  D.  com- 
parisons, but  they  can  be  very  misleading. 
Far  more  important  than  the  amounts  that 
are  spent  is  how  tbe  money  Is  spent.  Initia- 
tion of  a  few  unwise  programs,  or  failure  to 
terminate  large  projects  when  they  should  be 
terminated,  can  consiune  enormous  amounts 
of  money  while  producing  very  little  useful 
capability.  The  amount  being  spent  this 
year  on  SAFEGUARD  R.  &  D.  is  comparable 
to  the  entire  part  of  the  Defense  R.  A  D. 
budget  for  research.  Yet,  it  should  now 
be  quite  clear  that  SAFEGUARD  will  not 
provide  a  very  satisfactory  defense  for  MIN- 
UTEMAN  and  is  being  kept  alive  largely  be- 
cause of  the  administration's  political  com- 
mitment to  it. 

The  proposed  test  of  tbe  SPARTAN  war- 
bead  provides  an  even  more  flagrant  exam- 
ple of  wastage  of  R.  tt  D.  funds.  Before  we  are 
through,  that  test,  and  the  two  predecessors, 
will  probably  bave  coat  a  couple  of  hundred 
million  dollars.  Yet,  tbe  principal  role  for 
that  warhead,  a  defense  against  a  possible 
Chinese  nuclear  attack,  has  been  rejected — 
in  my  judgment,  wisely  so —  by  the  Congrees. 

Security  comparisons 

Actually,  unwlae  aa  aome  of  our  declalona 
are.  I  believe  we  probably  do  much  better 
than  doea  the  UjBBJI.,  and  that  brlnga  me 
to  my  next  point.  Defense  qxAssmen  have 
often  argued  tbat  Soviet  secrecy  Is  a  great 
advantage — ^that  we  cannot  know  until  late 
In  the  Soviet  RXt.T.  4t  E.  process  what  their 
capabilities  may  be,  and  that  because  of  that 
Soviet  advantage  we  most  maintain  a  tech- 
nological lead.  I  beUere  there  is  something 
in  that  argumsnt,  but  that  whatever  advan- 
tage tha  Russians  have  in  thla  regard  la  more 
than  offaet  by  the  disadvantage  of  a  dosed 
society. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  o\ir  system  la  the 
Informed  crltleiBn  and  questioning  with  re- 
spect to  major  wetpona  development  and 
prociuvment  decisions  that  goes  on  wlthm 
the  executive  branch,  by  the  Congresa,  and 
by  the  public.  Without  such  questioning  I 
believe  we  would  have  made  many  mora  un- 
wise dedslona  than  we  have.  With  the  Soviet 
penchant  for  secrecy  and  the  consequent 
compartmentallzatlon  In  their  government 
structure  I  believe  they  suffer  great  disad- 
vantage. To  give  a  single  example,  they  have 
undoubtedly  Inveated  bUUona  of  R.  ft  D. 
rublea,  not  to  mention  procurement  rubles 
as  well,  on  the  Leningrad  and  Moscow  ABM 
systema — rublas  that  very  llkdy  wo\Ud  not 
bava  been  q>ent  had  ttMra  bean  wldaq;>r«ad 
and  Informed  dlaouaalon  of  the  technical 
llmltatlona  of  thoae  aystema. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  a  facet  of  the  "B.  &  D.  gap"  prob- 
lem that  has  not  been.  I  believe,  adequately 
brought  out  either  In  IXM)  atatamenta  re- 
garding tbe  aubjact  or  In  our  FAS  report. 
Thla  la  that  ratbar  dlffarant  problems  arias 
when  one  conaldei*  tactical  aystems  on  tba 
one  hand  and  strataglo  aystema  on  tha  otbar. 
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Tactical  and  strategic  systems  compared 
The  tactical  syatema  we  develop  are  very 
llkdy  to  be  used  In  combat.  If  not  by  us, 
peihape  by  our  allies,  and  the  outcome  may 
be  qtate  senalUve  to  bow  well  these  systems 
perform.  To  me  thla  auggeata  tbat,  as  regards 
tactical  systems,  we  should  bave  a  fairly 
vlgoroue  program  tbat  Involvea  tbe  whole 
RJD.T.  A  E.  cycle.  An  aircraft  that  looks  good 
on  paper,  or  even  one  of  which  a  prototype 
has  been  flown,  may  in  fact  not  be  very  satis- 
factory. Thus,  in  oonalderlng  tactical  weap- 
onry I  flnd  It  had  to  argue  that  e^wnditures 
on  resecu-cb  and  exploratory  development  are 
necessarily  more  critical  tbtui  thoee  that 
must  be  incurred  in  the  later  atagaa  of  the 
R  J>.T.  tt  E.  cycle. 

Tbe  situation  aa  regards  strategic  weaponry 
seems  to  me  drastically  different.  Tbe  present 
situation  is  one  of  great  overkill  and  consider- 
able stability.  I  do  not  expect  ever  to  see  the 
strategic  weapons  used — and  if  they  are,  I  do 
not  expect  this  Nation  win  survive  as  a  going 
society;  and  that  will  not  depend  on  whether 
or  not  one  side  or  the  other  has  somewhat 
superior   weaponry.  Thus,   In  the   strategic 
area  I  submit  we  need  not  be  much  concerned 
about  modeet  differences  in  performance  be- 
tween Soviet  and  American  systems  or  even 
about  whether  all  of  tbe  aystema  have  be«i 
thoroughly  tested.  What  we  must  be  con- 
cerned about  is  tbe  possibility  of  a  major 
technological    breaktbrough    that    could   so 
alter  the  strategic  balance  that  It  could  be 
exploited  against  us  politically  or  militarily. 
Our  best  Insurance  against  such  surprise  will 
be  vigorous  efforts  in  research  and  possibly 
In  some  exploratory  development.  Such  work 
will  let  us  know  what  is  i>oesible.  Until  such 
time  as  a  true  breakthrough  appears  in  sig^t, 
vigorous  efforts  at  advanced  development  will 
be  unneceaaary  and  even  wasteful.  As  an  ex- 
ample. It  would  seem  to  me  that  freedng  tbe 
ULMS  dedgn  and  going  Into  advanced  de- 
velopment would  be  premature  at  thla  time. 
In  being  as  critical  aa  I  am  of  dalma  raiaed 
by  tbe  DOD  I  would  not  want  to  leave  you 
with  the  impression  that  I  am  not  conocmed 
about  the  state  of  tbe  technical  community 
and  the  support  of  science  and  engineering 
in  the  United  Statee.  I  am  deeply  concemad. 
We  are  now  in  a  situation  where  we  have  vast 
numbers  of  talented  technical  people  who  are 
unemployed   or   underemployed.    Many   are 
bitterly  dlalllualoned  and  would  be  reluctant 
to  return  to  tbe  aerospace  Industry  even  if 
there   were  opportunity.   The  Nation   ae   a 
whole  baa  been  to  some  extent  disillusioned 
with   technology,  seeing   it  as  a  source  of 
troubles  rather  than  a  means  for  their  solu- 
tion. Finally,  and  this  is  moet  pertinent  here, 
there  has  been  a  serious  erosion  in  confldenoe, 
particularly    among    young    people.    In    the 
American  system  and  in  particular  In  Oov- 
ernment leadership.  Much  of  this  sterna  from 
tbe  war  In  Vietnam.  But  it  goes  beyond  that. 
There  is  a  more  general  feeling  that  Qawtm- 
ment  is  ncA  to  be  trusted  In  either  what  it 
does  or  what  it  says.  This  is  why  exaggera- 
tions by  responsible   governmental  nmi4m.ym 
such  as  thoee  about  the  R.  8t  D.  gap  sre  so 
dangerovis.  They  needlessly  frighten  ttie  111- 
informed   public,   further   alienate   the  In- 
formed public,  and  are  a  serious  impediment 
to  the  orderly  proceeses  of  government. 

I  believe  the  moet  serious  gap  about  which 
we  mvist  worry  in  this  country  Is  not  missile 
gap,  not  an  R.  A  D.  gap,  not  a  balance-of- 
psymenta  gap,  but  a  credibility  gap  which 
wldena  dally.  In  terma  of  our  subject  for 
today  It  means  that,  even  If  they  are  sorely 
needed,  aome  of  tbe  best  minds  being  pro- 
duced In  this  country  will  not  be  available  to 
the  Govenunent  simply  because  they  will 
have  become  conditioned  to  not  believing 
what  their  Government  tells  them,  and  be- 
cause they  will  be  profoundly  skeptical  of 
the  purposes  to  which  their  inventions  and 
ingenuity  might  be  put.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  this  credibility  gap  can  be  dosed,  and 
we  must  face  that  realistically.  But  we  must 
begin  to  dose  it;  and  in  tbe  hope  that  it  win 
In  time  be  doMd,  we  must  provide  reasonable 
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support  for  science  and  technology  ao  that 
those  with  talent  and  interest  in  these  fields 
can  be  educated,  and  ao  that  the  country  can 
continue  to  develop  lie  adentlflc  and  techno- 
logical base  on  which  Its  weU -being  depends. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  McImttrs.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 
Would  you  consider  this  an  appropriate  time 
for  your  statement.  Dr.  Stone,  that  you  wish 
to  make  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Nelson  and  vour- 
self?  ' 

Dr.  Stonx.  Please;  I  would  like  to. 

Senator  McInttu:.  Tou  may  proceed. 

Dr.  Stonx.  If  the  committee  please,  I 
woiUd  like  to  first  submit  a  short  statement 
from  the  chalnnan  of  the  federaUon,  Dr. 
Herbert  F.  York,  who  would  be  here  today, 
I  am  sure,  were  he  not  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego  and 
both  busy  and  a  long  way  away. 

Dr.  York  was,  as  you  know,  under  President 
Eisenhower,  the  first  Director  of  Research 
and  Engineering,  the  position  that  Dr.  Fy»ter 
now  holds  as  the  third  such  Director.  Dr. 
York  authorized  me  to  make  this  statement 
for  him  as  chairman  of  the  Federation. 

(The  sutement  foUowa:) 
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BrtAmtxtn  wi  Ds.  Tobx 
Z  would  Uka  the  record  to  show  that  I 
am  In  full  agreement  with  the  report,  "Is 
There  an  R&D  Gap?"  being  submitted  to  the 
Committee.  Estimates  of  Soviet  R.  &  D. 
spending  are  the  qieclal  province  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelllgenoe  Agency  and  other  intelli- 
gence agencies.  Our  document  gives  ample 
reason  for  questioning  the  Pentagon  analy- 
sis under  discussion.  Therefore,  these  Intel- 
ligence agencies  should  be  called  to  testify 
on  their  opinion  of  the  Pentagon 
asstunptlons. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  the 
Pentagon  charge  that  the  Soviets  wlU  gain 
"technical  superiority"— as  a  result  of  the 
alleged  spending  imbalances — is  alarmist 
and  misleading  and  would  be  even  If  these 
imbalances  existed.  Technological  superiority 
1*  baaed  on  many  factors,  including  the  ef- 
ficient use  of  human  resources,  the  facilities 
made  available,  the  projects  assigned,  and 
the  state  of  the  civilian  and  military  tech- 
nological art  In  the  society.  For  example,  the 
Soviets  have  in  the  past  demonstrated  one 
particular  weakness  which  I  would  hope  we 
would  not  emulate — and  which  would  cer- 
tainly not  lead  to  techncdogloal  superiority — 
the  actual  tmlldlng  of  a  wide  variety  of 
prototypes  of  military  hardware  whldi.  In 
many  cases,  add  only  marginally  to  thetr 
military  strength  and  become  rapidly 
obsolete. 

BaBDacFTiOK  or  Hxaanra 
Or.  aroMx.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
captured  very  much  the  flavor  of  many  of 
the  polnU  you  made  just  now,  although  we 
had  not  read  your  statement  earlier. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  point  out  In  our 
statement  on  jtage  18.  Dr.  York  Is  quoted  as 
having  said  many  years  ago  that  the  most 
serious  mistakss  he  made  when  he  was  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Knglnaering 
were  those  mistakes  involving  the  Initiation 
and  carrying  along  to  a  considerable  degne 
of  completion  of  programs  which  It  later 
turned  out  we  did  not  need. 

So,  here  again,  I  think  this  statement  U 
very  similar  to  that  made  by  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Now.  if  I  might.  I  would  like  to  state  pre- 
cisely formulations  of  the  questions  we  are 
raising  In  our  lengthy  report,  ao  tho* 
should  be  no  mistake  about  exactly  the 
points  we  would  like  to  have  the  Pentagon 
answer  for  our  part,  and  so  that  we  can 
docTunent  for  you  that  the  charges  we  have 
made  about  the  statements  made  by  Dr. 
Foster  are  backed  up  in  each  case  by  serious 
questions  on  our  part,  and  do  not  rniresent 
■imply  rhetorical  exaggerations  on  our  own 

(Tbe  report  follows:) 


1.  On  May  18,  DDR&B  began  to  claim  that 
they  had  "cracked  the  code"  of  the  soviet 
budget  for  lUkD  according  to  Dr.  Eberhardt 
Rechtln;  the  new  study  had  been  taken  to 
Secretary  Laird  in  late  stmuner. 

2.  In  November,  Foster  told  the  American 
Society  ot  Naval  Engineers  (November  34. 
1970)  that: 

"The  President's  Defense  request  to  the 
Congress  this  year  Is  about  872  Miiion.  As 
we  look  for  a  occnparable  figure  in  Russu, 
some  uncertainty  exists  about  the  ruWe's 
value  In  dollars,  and  parts  of  the  Soviet  de- 
fense budget  are  hidden.  Still,  It  Is  clear 
that  the  Soviets  have  increased  their  spend- 
ing, the  present  'baUpark'  of  VJB.  expendi- 
tures, and  they  show  no  signs  of  leveling 

If  the  present  "ballpark"  means  within- 
let  us  say— 6%,  then  the  entire  Soviet  mili- 
tary budget  is  not  known  to  within  83.8 
billion. 

3.  AcoM^ing  to  the  Evening  Star  report, 
"nuutary  exi)erts  could  estimate  the  cosu 
of  running  the  Soviet  armed  fwces— how 
much  it  costs  to  pay  the  soldiers,  sail  the 
ships  and  fiy  the  planes.  Something  was 
found  left  over — research  costs." 

In  short,  the  reeearch  costs  are  a  residual 
and  have  in  them  all  the  errors  associated 
with  estimating  the  total.  The  entire  83.8 
bUUon  aUeged  Soviet  advantage  may  be  a 
residual  errw. 

4.  The  Star  report  goes  on  to  say: 
"The  American  analysis  added  up  the  en- 
tire Soviet  technological  effort  and  began 
subtracting  IdentilUble  pieces  .  .  .  Space 
work  almuar  to  that  done  by  the  civilian 
V£.  space  Agency  U  reasonably  identifiable 
because  it  involves  tests  that  can  be  seen  or 
heard.  A  figure  could  thus  be  assigned  to 
this  part  of  the  effort." 

In  short,  the  q>ace  effort  was  not  esti- 
mated by  breaking  the  code  of  the  Soviet 
budget  but  by  estimating  how  much  It 
might  have  cost  to  set  oflT  each  test  that 
we  observed. 

5.  In  other  words,  although  the  Star  re- 
port shows  an  attempt  by  DDR&E  to  sug- 
gest that  it  has  somehow  had  an  Intelligence 
breakthrough,  the  calculations  being  made 
are  traditional  estimates  from  what  we  can 
see  to  what  it  might  have  coat. 

Indeed,  imtll  pressed  on  this  matter  by  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists,  Dr.  PVister 
made  no  such  dramatic  claims  as  "breaking 
any  code."  In  his  testimony  to  this  Com- 
mittee, he  notad  that  his  estimates  of  in- 
creases in  Soviet  RAD  q>endlng  were  "accord- 
ing to  calculations"  (p.  l-Z)  and  according 
to  our  "best  estimates"  (p.  i-S). 

And  although  Dr.  Foster  told  the  Star  t^ftt 
Iw  had  asked  the  Intelligence  community  to 
make  another  try  last  year,  when  Congress 
was  "deaUng  pretty  harahly"  with  his  RAD 
budget.  In  order  to  decode  the  budget,  he 
told  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  this 
body  quite  a  different  story.  He  simply  said: 

•This  analytic  work  is  an  impreoslve  pio- 
neering attempt  to  help  resolve  quesUons 
about  comparative  VJB./VBJ&J&.  efforts  in 
defense  research  and  development,  llie  data 
present,  eran  with  the  problems  associated 
with  converting  "defense  rubles"  to  dollars 
and  the  Soviet  budget  concealments  [sic] 
are  believed  to  be  accurate  to  within  10  to 
20%  (p.  2-8).- 

And  he  noted  that  the  "conclusions  per- 
taining to  fiscal  inputs  are  based  largtiy  on 
the  resulta  of  studies,  begxm  sevwml  yvan 
ago.  vrhlch  analysed  Soviet  budgets  In  terms 
of  n.S.  doUar  equlval«nt  for  space  and  de- 
fense-related research  and  development" 
(p.  2-4).  *^ 

6.  Nor  was  Dr.  Bachtln  claiming  that  any 
budget  code  was  broken  in  speeches  early 
this  year.  Instead,  he  said: 

"In  the  area  of  RDT*B  our  information  U 
Umlted  by  Soviet  seereoy,  leading  to  oontio- 
Tsny  in  any  ooo^ariaon  of  tT.S.  and  TT.SBJt. 
efforts." 


He  said:  ...  the  Soviet  ROT&B  effort  la 
very  secret  compared  to  ours — dau  Is  soatoe 
In  addition,  the  VJ3.  and  Soviet  budgeu  are 
constructed  dlfferenUy.  And  then,  the  Soviet 
budgets  are  in  rubles,  not  dollars,  with  the 
oonveralon  factor  from  rubles  to  dollan  df»- 
pendlng  on  what  one  wants  to  buy. 

7.  When  Dr.  Rechtln  went  on  to  explain 
how  the  "analysu  recenUy  were  able  to  re- 
duce the  uncertainty  considerably"  In  Soviet 
q>endlng,  he  confirmed  that  the  refinement 
"took  several  steps"  including  an  anlysU  of 
the  budget  and  results  of  the  Soviet  space 
program. 

But  in  his  second  step  he  reveals  the  clr- 
ciUarlty  of  apparent  DDR&E  reasoning.  He 
says: 

"The  next  step  was  to  take  a  look  at 
whether  the  U.S.  or  the  Soviet  Union  was 
pulling  ahead  technologically  in  military 
RDT&E.  We  compared  ICBM's,  ABM's, 
fighter  aircraft,  submarines,  tanks  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  weapons  systems  to  see 
whether  we  were  better  off  in  1968  than  we 
were  In  1960.  We  also  made  a  similar  tech- 
nology comparison  on  the  space  side.  We 
then  reatoned  that  if  one  country  or  the 
other  was  conspictumsly  pulling  ahead  it 
U)a$  probably  investing  more."  (P.  8.  speech 
given  in  Feb.  1971  to  University  of  Southern 
Calif.) 

In  short,  budget  estimates  are  being  made 
from  assessments  of  results.  Since  there  can 
be  no  significant  assessments  of  across  the 
board  technological  results  since  1968  in  the 
Soviet  Union — the  period  Is  much  too  re- 
cent— this  method  will  not  work  to  esti- 
mate Soviet  R&D  expenditures  of  this  recent 
period. 

A  direct  estimate  of  technological  results 
can  be  made  for  earlier  periods  and  when  it 
was  appUed  to  1960-68,  It  revealed  that: 

"As  a  general  rule,  we  neither  gained  nor 
lost  very  mudi  of  our  several-year  military 
technological  lead  over  the  Soviets  from 
1960-68.  On  the  other  hand,  we  clearly  picked 
up  lead  on  the  Soviets  in  the  space  busi- 
ness" (Italics  added)  (same  speech  as 
above). 

8.  Since,  for  the  recent  period,  budget  as- 
sessments cannot  be  made  from  results, 
DDR&E  Is  assuming  that  the  rate  of 
growtti  of  the  Soviet  space  program  Is  being 
held  constant  and  that  all  efforts  are  being 
placed  in  the  Soviet  mlUtary  R&D  program. 
Thus,  In  the  two  graphs  provided  by 
DOR&E,  and  In  Its  statements,  the  sharp  in- 
crease In  Soviet  military  R&D  arises  from  the 
assumption-conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion wlU  find  It  desirable  to  continue  Its 
rate  of  growth  In  total  military-related  R&D 
but  will  cease  all  growth  In  space  R&D  and 
assign  total  growth  In  military-related  R&D 
resources  to  mUitary  R&D.  The  three  ItaU- 
clzed  words  reflect  conclusions  for  which  it 
would  be  hard  or  impossible  to  get  firm 
evidence. 

9.  Having  assumed  that  the  Soviets  wUl  be 
spending  %  as  much  as  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Foster  Is  making  statements  saying  that  the 
SovieU  "now  seem  to  be  gaining  tech- 
nologlcaUy"  one  year  In  every  three  or  four. 
In  short.  Dr.  Foster  seems  questionably  to  be 
basing  his  numerical  estimates  of  Soviet 
technological  progress  on  already  highly 
questionable  estimates  of  Soviet  R&D  spend- 
ing and  to  be  clothing  these  estimates  In 
rhetoric  that  pretends  to  be  looking  at  un- 
derlying technological  capabilities." 

10.  The  softness  of  these  estimates,  and 
their  unreliability,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that,  since  1969,  Dr.  Foster  has  said,  in  suc- 
cessive statements,  that  the  Soviets  would 
overtake  or  pass  us  In  technological  capabil- 
ity in  a  "decade",  in  the  next  "several  years", 
in  "two  years",  and  in  the,  "middle  of  the 
decade". 

11.  And  in  four  of  these  statements,  he 
has  suggested  not  that  the  Umted  SUtes 
would  "lose"  technological  superiority  but 
that  the  Soviets  would  achieve  it.  This  Is  a 
further  distortton  at  rhetoric  since  one  ez- 
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pacts  the  nation  behind  to  catch  up  through 
copying  but  not  to  jump  into  a  lead. 

12.  Finally,  we  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact — documented  in  our  statement — 
that  Dr.  Foster  misled  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  by  claiming  that  he 
eould  not  break  out  "military  R&D  figures" 
while  t^»'f<"e  about  Increases  Ln  just  that 
Soviet  account  and  while  producing  figures 
that  are  easily  shown  to  refiect  U.S.  superior- 
ity. And  when  aaked  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  In  1969.  to  document 
for  the  public  record  his  charges,  he  failed  to 
■ubmlt  such  a  statement  for  the  record  at 
that  time  or  latw. 

13.  In  condtislOQ.  last-minute  DDR&E 
assertions  that  they  broke  the  code  of  the 
Soviet  R&D  budget — assertions  released  a  day 
before  these  publicly  announced  hearings — 
are  at  best  a  gross  exaggeration,  and  at 
worst,  a  snow  job. 

Dr.  Herbert  P.  York,  was,  under  President 
Elsenhower,  the  first  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  (DDR&E).  the  posi- 
tion that  Dr.  John  S.  Foster  now  holds.  He 
bad  this  statement  to  make  for  tbe  hearing 
record: 

"As  Chairman  of  the  Federation  ot  Amer- 
ican Scientists,  I  would  like  the  record  to 
show  that  I  am  In  full  agreement  with  the 
report  'Is  there  an  R&D  gap?'  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee.  Estimates  of  Soviet 
R&D  spending  are  the  special  province  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  other 
Intelligence  agencies.  0\ir  document  gives 
ample  reason  for  questioning  the  Pentagon 
aitalysls  under  discussion.  Therefore,  theee 
Intelligence  agencies  should  be  called  to 
testify  on  their  opinion  of  the  Pentagon 
assumptions. 

"I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  the 
Pentagon  charges  that  the  Soviets  will  gain 
'technological  superiority' — as  a  result  of  the 
alleged  spending  Imbalances — is  alarmist  and 
misleading  and  would  be  even  if  theee  Im- 
balances existed.  Technological  superiority 
is  based  on  many  factors  including  the 
efficient  use  of  human  resources,  the  facilities 
made  avaUable,  the  projects  assigned,  and 
the  state  of  the  civilian  and  military  tech- 
nological art  m  the  society.  For  example, 
the  Soviets  have,  in  the  past  demonstrated 
one  particular  weakness  which  I  would  hope 
we  would  not  emulate — and  which  would 
certainly  not  lead  to  technological  superi- 
ority— the  actual  building  of  a  wide  variety 
of  prototypes  of  military  hardware  which.  In 
many  cases,  add  only  marginally  to  their 
military  strength  and  become  rapidly 
obsolete." 


RxsTTMPnoK  or  Heabing 
Dr.  Stonx.  First  of  all,  we  wonder  If  the 
D.D.R.  &  E.  statements  were  based  on  "ques- 
tionable assumptions  and  exaggeratedly  pre- 
cise estimates"  and  under  that  category  we 
would  like  to  raise  the  following  three 
questions : 

First,  we  question  whether  accurate  esti- 
mates can  be  made  of  the  ruble  value  of 
the  resources  put  Into  military-related  R. 
&  D.;  that  Is,  Into  space  and  atomic  energy 
and  mUltary  R.  &  D.  That  Is.  even  If  you 
group  together  all  of  the  technological  ef- 
forts In  the  priority  sectors  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  question — even  In  these  gross 
quantities — ^whether  the  ruble  value  of  those 
expenditures  can  be  accurately  estimated. 
In  the  second  place,  we  question  whether  a 
meaningful  breakdown  of  this  Soviet  mili- 
tary-related R.  &  D.  can  be  broken  down 
Into  military  R.  &  D.  on  the  one  hand  and 
space  R.  &  D.  on  the  other.  This  Is,  after  all, 
what  Dr.  Foster  said  could  not  be  done  In 
early  1970  when  he  testified  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

In  order  to  "break  out"  mUltary  R.  &  D., 
he  Is  now  e:q)llcltly  asstmilng  that  the  rate 
of  growth  of  mUltary-related  R.  &  D.  Is  all 
being  assigned  to  military  R.  &  D.,  an  as- 
sumption we  WlU  talk  about  later.  We  think 
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he  was  more  accurate  In  the  first  place,  when 
he  said  that  military  R.  &  D.  could  not  be 
broken  out — when,  as  we  point  out  In  our 
report,  he  precisely  answered  a  question  of 
your  own,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  saying  he  re- 
gretted It  was  not  possible  to  break  out  these 
numbers.  That  statement  of  Dr.  Foster's  was 

made  only  a  year  ago.  

Third,  the  ruble-dollar  ratio,  which  Is  used 
to  convert  these  estimates  Into  dollar  costs, 
so  as  to  compare  them  with  our  own  ex- 
penditures, itself  varies  In  authorttaUve  esti- 
mates by  a  factor  of  40  percent. 

Let  me  Interject  the  comment  here  that 
In  our  prepared  statement  presented  today 
we  refer  parenthetlcaUy  to  the  pages  In  our 
basic  document  where  we  bear  out  these 
charges. 

Soviet  progreu  in  last  2  years 
Fourth,  since  it  Is  charged  that  the  Soviets 
have  surged  ahead  of  us  only  in  the  last  2 
years  It  Is  Impossible  to  get  independent 
observation  of  Soviet  acUvlty  to  confirm  the 
estimates  Involved.  Normally  we  confirm 
R&D.  estimates  by  looking  at  Soviet  pro- 
duction In  military  areas  and  noting  how 
much  R.  &  D.  miist  have  gone  Into  that 
much  production.  This  Is  an  Independent 
way  of  confirming  how  much  R.  &  D.  Is  being 
spent.  But  If  the  charge  Is  that  the  Soviets 
have  surpassed  us  only  in  the  last  2  years— 
from  an  almost  stationary  level  over  the  last 
8  or  10  years  before  which  they  were  below 
us— then  It  Is  impossible  to  get  independent 
confirmation  of  these  estimates.  Therefore, 
we  conclude  that  It  Is  absurd  to  argue  that 
the  graphs  supplied  by  D.DJl.  &  E.  are  ac- 
curate to  within  "10  percent  or  so"  as  the 
principal  Deputy  of  D.DJI.  &  E.  has  an- 
nounced. We  point  out  in  our  report  that, 
in  two  different  versions  of  that  chart,  they 
differ  at  a  crucial  point  by  15  percent. 

Next,  we  charged  that  the  statements  made 
by  DJJJEl.  &  E.  in  this  matter  had  used  mis- 
leading language  and  alarmist  non  sequitur 
conclusions;  we  would  like  to  support  that 
statement  with  these  two  quesUons. 

You  see.  the  best  documented  and  most 
surprising  fact  admitted  by  DX).R.  &  E.  Is 
the  conclusion  that  the  Soviets  did  not  gain 
relative  to  us  In  mUltary  technology  from 
1960  to  1968  even  though  since  they  are 
behind  and— since  we  are  an  open  society- 
can  read  our  literature,  which  Is  a  great 
advantage  to  them. 

Dr.  Foster's  charge  that  the  Soviets  "now 
seem  to  be  gaining  on  the  UjS.  technologi- 
caUy"  is  evidently  based  on  his  concern 
about  the  last  2  years  because  DX)Jl.  &  E. 
itself  Is  admitting  that  the  Soviets  did  no 
gaining  relative  to  us  over  the  whole  period 
from  1960  to  1968.  During  this  period  DJ).R. 
&  E.  argues  that  we  maintained  a  2-  to 
3-year  lead. 

Now.  what  can  it  mean  to  say  that  the 
Soviets  are  now  gaining  on  us  technologically 
at  a  rate  of  1  year  In  every  3  or  4  when  the 
estimate  Is  based  only  on  the  last  2  years 
of  projected  R.  &  D.  spending?  Evidently 
Dr.  Foster  U  noting  that,  according  to  his 
estimates,  the  Soviets  are  spending  H^  as 
much  as  we  are  on  R.  &  D.  According  to 
these  estimates,  which  we  find  questionable, 
he  has  estimated  that  the  Soviets  must  be 
catching  up  1  year  in  every  3  or  4.  But  this 
clothes  in  the  rhetoric  of  advances  In  tech- 
nology a  statement  which  reaUy  has  to  do 
with  projected  budget  expenditures  for  the 
Soviet  Union — a  projection  which  itself  can- 
not be  confirmed. 

Second,  even  if  the  Soviets  were  catching 
up  technologically,  as  there  U  admittedly  no 
direct  evidence,  according  to  DJJ.R.  &  E. — 
but  as  one  might  expect,  since  they  are  be- 
hind VM — ^it  does  not  imply  that  the  Soviets 
WlU  assume  technological  superiority. 

One  would  expect  that  two  countries  would 
come  to  a  par  if  they  are  of  equal  strength 
In     native     InteUlgence.     manpower,     and 
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resources.  If  one  deployed  a  BHRV  the  other 
would  see  it  deployed  and,  using  that  Idea, 
would  be  able  to  copy  It  and  match  it.  There 
Is  reason  to  beUeve  two  great  powers  like 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviets  wlU  even- 
tually reach  a  par  technologlcaUy. 

We  also  charged  in  our  statement  that 
there  was  selective  disclosure  Indicated  in 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Foster,  which  we  rec- 
ognize Is  a  serious  charge.  We  back  that  up 
with  this  question. 

From  the  evidence  produced  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  In  early  1970  It  Is 
possible  to  deduce  that  the  United  States 
was  spending  more  than  the  Soviet  Union  in 
military  R.  &  D.,  and  was  doing  so  aU  the 
time  from  1960  to  1968.  In  fact,  9  months 
later,  the  graph  that  Dr.  Foster  provided 
does  say  exactly  that.  Nevertheless,  although 
Dr.  Foster  was  talking  at  that  time  about 
tbe  rate  of  growth  of  Soviet  mUltary  R.  &  D. 
he  was  claiming — and  he  claimed  to  you — 
that  be  could  not  break  out  the  total  quan- 
tity of  Soviet  mUltary  R.  &  D.  Thus,  although 
he  was  teUlng  that  committee  the  percentage 
increases  In  Soviet  mUltary  R.  &  D..  he 
claimed  not  to  know  the  absolute  value  of 
It  and  said  that  absolute  value  could  not  be 
broken  out. 

Now,  second,  we  point  out  that  Dr.  Foster 
misquoted  a  ^>eech  of  Brezhnev's  in  such  a 
way  to  nxake  It  seem  that  this  speech  Indi- 
cated greater  Soviet  emphasis  on  R.  &  D. 
spending  In  the  priority  sectors  when  in 
fact — as  the  Washington  Post  pointed  out  in 
an  editorial  a  year  e^o — the  fuU  text  of  the 
speech  discussed  the  Soviet  Interest  and 
Brezhnev's  Interest  In  more  R.  &  D.  for  trac- 
tors and  other  clvUlan  products.  This  is  not 
an  Isolated  slip,  but  an  important  one.  for 
this  reason.  Remember  tbe  basic  assumption 
that  Dr.  Foster  Is  making  Is  this:  From  1980 
to  1968.  the  rate  of  growth  of  Soviet  military- 
related  R.  &  D.  went  Into  space.  In  1968,  the 
rate  of  growth  of  R.  &  D.  In  the  priority  sec- 
tors was  switched  Into  military  spending. 

Now,  If  you  take  these  q>eeche8  of  Brezh- 
nev's as  Indicative  of  what  the  Soviets  are 
Interested  In  doing,  then  they  Indicate  that 
the  Soviets  may  be  putting  this  potentially 
mUltary-related  R.  &  D.  Instead  Into  clvUlan 
R.  &D. 

FlnaUy.  we  charge  that  the  data  provided 
was  often  largely  incomplete  or  Irrelevant. 
We  said  so.  for  this  reason.  We  question 
whether  gross  levels  of  R.  &  D.  funding  are 
closely  related  to  the  problem  of  technolog- 
ical surprise.  Assume  one  Is  concerned  that 
the  United  States  maintain  an  adequate  level 
of  technological  basic  expenditure.  These  ex- 
penditures are  that  i^jproximately  25  percent 
of  the  gross  R.  &  D.  budget  that  refer  to  basic 
research,  exploratory  development,  and  part 
of  advanced  development.  These  are  rela- 
tively small  quantities  of  money.  We  do  not 
propose  cuts  in  those  budgets.  In  fact,  w« 
are  not  here  today  proposing  any  cut  In 
the  R.  &  D.  budget  at  all,  but  we  support  a 
vigorous  program  of  expenditures  in  explora- 
tory development,  advanced  development. 
Also  we  support  expenditures  on  those  pro- 
totypes which  are  necessary  to  reduce  lead- 
time  against  threats  which  we  can  see  or 
which  are  so  dangerous  they  must  be  pre- 
pared against. 

Sorlet  R.  A  D.  costs 
What  we  are  concerned  about  is  most  of 
the  gross  R.  &  D.  budget  Is  not  associated 
with  these  kinds  of  expenditures.  And.  fur- 
thermore, R.  &  D.  expenditures  In  the  Soviet 
Union  that  are  associated  with  these  kinds 
of  expenditures — the  basic  research,  ad- 
canved  development,  exploratory  develop- 
ment— are  expenditures  of  such  a  small 
amount,  a  few  mUUon  dollars,  that  no  one 
has  ever  claimed — and  D.DJl.  &  E.  does  not 
now  claim — that  It  can  estimate  what  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  spending  In  this  category. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  question  of  estimating 
whether  the  Soviets  are  spending  more  or 
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leas  In  this  Important  category — a  category 
whiob  permits  one  to  decide  whether  a  given 
weapon  can,  or  cannot,  be  boUt.  Kzpendlturee 
beyond  this  category  Involve  engineer  devel- 
opment on  already  "invented"  weapons. 

So  we  do  not  believe  matching  is  neoes- 
aarlly  a  good  Idea;  It  can  lead  to  a  great  deal 
♦J*  waste.  Finally,  as  a  hallmark  of  this  gen- 
eral level  of  discussion,  we  are  concerned 
that  Dr.  Foster  has  raised  the  specter  again 
that  the  Soviets  are  producing  "more  sden- 
tlBta  and  englnens  than  we  are." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  and  his  own 
table  shows,  we  are  producing  twice  as  many 
scientists  as  the  Soviet  Union,  We  have  been 
drtng  so  for  a  very  long  time.  We  are  con- 
tinuing to  do  that  and  we  have  in  gross  total 
twice  as  many  scientists  as  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  only  reason  Dr.  Foster's  statement  Is 
UteraUy  true  Is  because  It  lumps  together 
scientists  and  engineers.  The  Soviets  have  a 
great  many  more  people  than  we  do— fo\ir 
or  five  times  as  many — that  claim  they  are 
engineers.  This  Is  partly  because  It  Is  a  very 
hlgh-prlcrlty,  high-status  thing  to  say  you 
are  an  engineer  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
partly  because  40  percent  of  the  Soviet  en- 
gineers are  trained  In  correspondence  courses, 
•nie  fear  that  the  Soviets  woiild  be  produc- 
ing more  scientists  and  engineers  than  we 
are  U  a  fear  that  started  m  the  late  IMO's; 
we  think  It  not  a  serious  one  today. 

FlnaUy,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  wo\Ud 
like  at  this  point  to  make  some  comments 
about  the  article  that  was  iModuced  in  the 
Evening  star  last  night,  which  made  new 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  released  on 
the  eve  of  this  hearing  and  which  we  would 
like  to  answer  in  some  detail. 

If  the  committee  please,  may  I  proceed  to 
that  sUtementT 
Senator  McImttvs.  Surely. 

BrmktHf  eoU  of  the  Sootet  budget 
Dt.  Srom.  Testorday  an  Interesting  story 
was  rtfeased  which  gave  more  Information 
•bout  the  views  of  the  DX>  Jt.  ft  «.  it  claimed, 
•coordlng  to  Dr.  Rechttn,  principal  deputy, 
late  last  year  that  D.DJI.  &  E.  had  brcAen 
the  code  of  the  Soviet  R.  &  D.  budget  and 
this  fact  had  been  taken  to  Secretary  Laird 
late  last  summer.  We  would  like  to  make  the 
foUowlng  comments  on  this  possibility  and 
these  ocmments  are  specUlcaUy  agreed  to  by 
Dr.  Richard  Nelson,  professor  of  economics  at 
Tale,  who  is  the  author  of  one  bo<*  and 
many  articles  on  the  question  of  military 
R.  &  D.  and  to  whom  1  spoke  about  this 
statement  this  morning. 

Dr.  Nelson  Is  also  a  oo-member  of  our  ad 
hoc  committee  on  R.  ft  D. 

Plrst  of  all,  in  November — this  Is  after  the 
siunmer  In  which  this  breaking  of  the  code 
WM  suppoasd  to  have  takm  pIao»— In  Novem- 
ber. Dr.  Foster  UAA  the  American  Society  of 
Naval  engineers  the  following  thing.  He  said: 
_  'T^»  Prealdenfs  Defense  request  to  the 
Congress  this  year  is  about  $72  billion.  As 
w»  look  for  a  comparable  figure  In  Russia 
some  unoartalnty  exists  about  the  ruble's 
value  In  doOars.  and  parU  of  the  Soviet 
defense  budget  are  hidden.  StlU.  it  Is  clear 
that  the  Soviets  have  Increased  their  spend- 
ing the  present  "ballpark"  of  U.fl.  eq>endl- 
tures,  and  they  show  no  signs  of  leveling 

Ntow,  first  of  all.  there  was  evidently  no 
breaking  the  code  in  November  of  the  R  ft  D 
budget.  This  u  saying  that,  in  the  gross 
budget  Itself,  we  are  only  In  the  "ball  park" 
as  to  what  Soviet  ezpendlturee  are.  If  the 
"ball  park"  means  within  S  percent,  then  the 
Soviet  mUltary  budget  Is  not  known  to 
within  tSH  billion. 

This  Is  a  very  Important  observation 
because,  according  to  the  Xvenlng  star 
report: 

"Military  aq;>erta  ootild  estimate  the  ooeta 
of  running  the  Soviet  armed  forces— how 
much  It  ooets  to  pay  the  soldiers.  saU  the 
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tfUps  and  fly  the  planes.  8(Hnethlng  was 
found  left  over — research  costs." 

Now.  Dr.  NUson  and  I  would  like  to  Observe 
that  If  the  research  oosts  are  being  estimated 
«■  that  report  yesterday  suggests,  at  what 
•conomlsts  call  a  raildual,  then  the  research 
costs  win  have  In  them  all  of  the  errors 
associated  with  estimating  the  totaL  Any 
part  of  that  ts.S  billion  about  iHxlch  we  may 
be  unoertaln  in  estimating  the  total  military 
budget  will  be  contained  within  the  estimate 
of  the  Soviet  R.  ft  D.  expenditures. 

I  note  in  passing  that  the  total  which  the 
Soviets  are  supposed  to  be  ahead  of  us  in 
R.  ft  D.  Is  IS  billion. 
Next,  the  Star  report  went  on  to  say: 
"The  American  analysts  added  up  the 
entire  Soviet  technological  effort  and  began 
subtracting  IdentilUble  pieces  .  .  .  Space 
work  similar  to  that  done  by  the  clvllan 
U3.  qtaoe  agency  la  reasonably  Identifiable 
because  it  involves  tests  that  can  be  seen 
or  heard.  A  figure  could  thus  be  assigned  to 
thu  part  of  the  effort." 

Dr.  Nelson  and  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  ^>ace  effort  has  not,  therefore, 
been  estimated  by  "breaking  the  code  of  the 
Soviet  budget"  but  instead  by  estimating 
how  much  it  wovild  cost  to  set  off  each  test 
that  Is  observed.  This  is  quite  a  different 
thing  than  breaking  a  code  and  quite  a 
difficult  thing  to  do. 

Fifth.  In  other  words,  although  the  Star 
report  shows  an  attempt  by  D.DJl.  &  E.  to 
suggest  that  It  has  somehow  had  an  intelli- 
gence breakthrough,  the  calculations  being 
made  are  traditional  estimates,  from  what 
we  can  see,  to  what  it  might  have  cost. 

Indeed,  untU  pressed  on  this  matter  by 
the  Federation  of  Anoerican  Scientists.  Dr. 
Foster  made  no  such  dramatic  claims  as 
"breaking  any  code."  In  his  testimony  to 
this  committee,  he  noted  that  his  estimates 
of  increases  In  Soviet  R.  ft  D.  spending  were 
"according  to  ealoulatloiM"  and  according 
to  our  "beet  estlmatee." 

And  although  Dr.  Foster  told  the  Star 
that  he  had  asked  the  intelligenoe  commu- 
nity to  make  another  toy  last  year — when 
Congress  was  "dealing  pretty  harshly"  with 
his  R.  ft  D.  budget— in  order  to  decode  the 
budget,  he  told  the  Armed  Servlcee  Commit- 
tee of  this  body  quite  a  different  story.  He 
simply  said: 

"This  analytic  work  is  an  impressive  pio- 
neering attempt  to  help  resolve  questions 
about  comparative  UJB./U.S.SJI.  efforts  in 
defense  research  and  development.  The  data 
present,  even  with  the  problems  anoclated 
with  converting  'defense  rubles'  to  doUars 
and  the  Soviet  budget  concealments  (sic] 
are  believed  to  be  aociirate  to  within  10  to 
20  percent  (  k>.  2-6 ) ." 

And  he  noted  that  the  "conclusions  per- 
taining to  fiscal  inputs  are  baaed  largely 
on  the  results  of  studies,  begim  several  years 
ago.  which  analyzed  Soviet  budgets  in  terms 
of  U.S.  doUar  equivalent  for  space  and 
defense-related  research  and  development." 
In  other  words,  this  was  an  ongoing,  long- 
standing study  which  late  simmier  reached 
these  new  conclusions. 

Nor  was  Dr.  Rechtin  claiming  that  any 
budget  code  was  broken  in  speeches  early 
this  year.  Instead,  he  said : 

"In  the  area  of  RX>.T.  ft  E.  our  informa- 
tion is  limited  by  Soviet  secrecy,  leading 
to  controversy  in  any  comparison  of  VS 
and  UJBJSJl.  efforts." 

This  was  in  February  after  the  summer  of 
last  year  when  this  code  was  suppoeed  to  be 
broken.  Be  said: 

"•  •  •  The  Soviet  RJ3.T.  ft  E.  effort  is 
very  secret  compared  to  ours— data  U  scarce. 
In  addition,  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  budgets 
are  constructed  differently.  And  then,  the 
Soviet  budgeu  are  In  rubles,  not  doUars. 
with  the  conversion  factor  from  rubles  to 
dollars  depending  on  what  one  wants  to 
buy." 

This  is  the  same  principal  deputy  who  was 
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quoted  yesterday  as  telling  the  star  they 
broke  the  code  of  the  Soviet  biidget. 

When  Dr.  Rechtin  went  on  to  e^laln  how 
the  "analysts  recenUy  were  able  to  nduoe 
the  uncertainty  considerably"  in  Soviet 
■puading.  he  confirmed  that  the  refinement 
"took  several  stepe"  including  an  analysis  of 
the  budget  and  results  of  the  Soviet  space 
program. 

But  in  his  second  step  be  reveals  the  ma. 
parent  circularity  of  DD.R.  ft  K.  reasonl^L 
Be  says: 

"The  next  step  was  to  take  a  look  at 
blether  the  U.S.  or  the  Soviet  Union  wm 
pulling  ahead  technologically  in  mlUtary 
RJ3.T.  ft  E.  We  compared  ICBIiis,  ABMs, 
fighter  aircraft,  submarines,  tanks  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  weapons  systems  to  see  whether 
we  were  better  off  in  1068  than  we  were  in 
1960.  We  also  made  a  similar  technology  com- 
parison on  the  space  side.  We  then  reasoned 
that  if  one  country  or  the  other  was  oon- 
^icloualy  puUlng  ahead  it  was  probably  in- 
vesting more." 

In  other  words,  the  budget  eetimatea  at* 
being  made  from  aseeesments  of  results.  B 
is  from  assessments  of  result  that  the  grihh 
that  DX).R.  ft  E.  is  showing  conclude  im 
spent  more  than  the  Soviets  In  R.  ft  D 
from  I960  to  1968. 

Soviet  B.  A  D.  in  the  eixtiee 

DJ>Jt.  ft  E.'s  fear  Involves  three  different 
assumptions  all  of  which  would  be  dlfllcuK 
or  impossible  to  prove  from  estimates  of 
Soviet  acUvlty,  DXtJR.  ft  E.  is  saying,  in  effect 
that  the  Soviet  Unltm  is  going  to  find  it  de^ 
slrable  to  do  these  things:  first  to  continue 
Its  rate  of  grovrth  in  militarily  related  R.  ft 
0-"t*»»t  1«.  «s  they  have  been  doing  for 
10  years,  to  continue  increasing  their  atomic 
energy,  their  space,  and  their  military  R.  ft  D. 
total  by  10  or  IS  percent  a  year.  This  U  al- 
ready a  very  questionable  assumption  be- 
cause U  they  did  continue  long  enough  all 
of  the  Soviet  would  be  working  on  this. 
Furthermore,  this  estimate  of  10  or  18  yean 
gerater  growth  in  the  total  U  a  completely 
steady  projection  for  the  Soviet  Union  over 
this  whole  10-year  period.  It  rmphsslirs  the 
gross  kind  of  estimates  that  are  evidently 
thoee  available  to  DJ3Jt.  ft  S. 

Second,  D J>Ji.  ft  e.  is  «— '""tng  that  space 
R.  ft  D.  will  be  kept  constant.  Third. 
DJ).R.  ft  B.  is  assuming  that  the  rate  of 
Increase  of  total  R.  ft  D.  wUl  be  assigned  to 
Soviet  military  R.  ft  O. 

In  general,  this  is  why  we  feel  that  Dr. 
Foster  seems  "questionably  to  be  basing  his 
numerical  estlmatee  of  Soviet  technological 
progress  on  ahready  highly  questionable  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  R.  ft  D.  spending  and  to  be 
clothing  theee  estimates  in  rhetoric  that 
pretends  to  be  looking  at  underlying  techno- 
logical capabilities." 

As  we  point  out,  his  statements  have  pep- 
pered the  pubUc  arena  with  different  esti- 
mates of  when  the  Soviets  will  or  could  gain 
technological  superiority. 

Finally,  he  is  not  only  suggesting  that  we 
will  lose  superiority,  but  that  the  Soviets  wlU 
gain  it. 

Furthermore,  we  want  to  point  out  as  we 
do  in  our  report  that  when  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  here.  Senator  Stennls.  and 
when  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
urged  Dr.  Foster  to  put  In  the  pubUc  record 
in  early  i960  evidence  in  support  of  his 
charges  that  the  Russians  were  gaining  tech- 
nological superiority  over  us,  theee  Senators 
rightfuUy  were  arguing  that  the  pubUc 
should  know  about  this  In  an  unclassified 
way.  Dr.  Foeter  did  not  comply  with  that 
request  and,  to  the  best  of  oiur  knowledge, 
submitted  Instead  only  a  claasUled  report 
which  we  have  been  Informed  cannot  be 
declassified. 

In  conclusion,  1  would  Uke  to  say  for  the 
Federation,  in  general,  and  for  Dr.  Nelson  and 
myself  in  particular  that  these  assertions 
that  DJ>Jt.  ft  B.  broke  the  code  of  the  Soviet 
R.  ft  D.  assertions— released  the  day  before 
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the  pubUe-announoed  hearings — seemed  to 
us  at  best  a  gross  exaggeration  and  at  worst 
a  snow  job. 

Senator  MclMrrax.  Bave  you  concluded? 

Dr.  Stonx.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

SenatOT  McInttrx.  I  wonder  did  any  com- 
mittee or  any  group  of  your  membership  have 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  Dr.  Foeter  in- 
formally and  have  a  chance  to  look  at  some 
of  the  data  that  he  could  permit  you  to  see 
prior  to  your  basic  report? 

Dr.  Stomx.  No.  sir;  we  requested  from 
DDJt.  ft  K.  only  a  copy  of  the  speeches  made 
by  Dr.  Foster  over  the  last  18  months,  which 
were  supplied,  and  a  copy  of  the  speeches 
made  by  Dr.  Rechtin  over  the  last  18  months, 
of  which  one  speech  was  supplied. 

Mr.  Rathjxns.  I  might  point  out  that  at 
least  two  members  of  the  committee  of  the 
Federation  that  prepared  this  report,  my- 
self and  Marvin  Ooldberger,  who  is  the  chair- 
man, have  had  aeceee  and  continue  to  have 
aecees  to  many  of  the  Intelligence  reports. 
Perhaps  the  other  two  members  do,  too,  I 
dont  know,  but  at  least  the  two  of  tis  have 
bad  that  kind  of  access  and  continue  to  do 
so. 

Senator  Mclimrax.  I  would  Uke  to  observe 
that  a  request  by  your  Federation  or  your 
committee  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  Dr. 
Foeter  would  be,  I  think,  appropriate. 

Mr.  Ratrjims.  I  think  that  is  a  very  con- 
structive suggestion  and  we  would  certainly 
try  to  do  that. 

Senator  McIxttxx.  Dr.  Rathjens.  you  are 
a  former  Director  of  the  Weapons  Systems 
Evaluation  Group  at  the  Institute  of  De- 
fense Analysis  which  is  a  Federal  Contract 
Research  Center  dedicated  to  the  support  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  In  addition,  you 
bave  also  been  Deputy  Director  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency,  a  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology at  that  agency.  How  are  the  views 
which  you  have  expressed  influenced  by  the 
insight  which  theee  positions  <n  Oovemment 
have  afforded  you?  Would  your  views  have 
been  different  if  you  were  still  with  those 
agencies? 

OPKNTItC    COKMXNT    Or    OK.    KATKJXH8 

Dr.  Rathjxns.  I  dont  believe  that  they 
would  be  different.  I  have,  I  believe — at  least 
for  the  last  20  years — been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  question  of  both  the  absolute  level 
of  scientific  and  technological  capabilities  of 
this  country  and  the  relative  performance  of 
the  country  with  others. 

I  dont  believe  I  would  re^ch  any  broadly 
different  conclusions  today  if  I  were  still  in 
one  of  thoee  Qovernment  agencies;  I  say  that 
because  I  do  continue  to  have  access  to  In- 
formation both  about  our  own  programs 
and  about  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Of  course,  in  detail,  my  views  might  be 
somewhat  different  If  I  were  a  full-time 
Qovernment  employee  because  I  would  likely 
spend  a  great  deal  more  time  on  the  problem 
and  would  know  more  about  the  particular 
programs  than  I  now  do. 

To  get  to  the  first  part  of  your  question,  I 
believe  that  the  background  that  I  have  had 
certainly  Is  important  in  reaching  the  oon- 
elualons  that  I  reach.  I  bave  been  concerned 
with  these  kinds  of  programs  for  many  years 
and  feel  that  In  many  respects  I  do  under- 
BUnd  what  the  BJ>.TAE.  process  Is  all  about. 

I  would  Just  like  to  reiterate  at  this  time 
that  I  am  concerned  about  reeearoh  and  de- 
velopment in  this  country  and  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  research  end  of  the 
spectrum.  I  question  whether  we  are  spend- 
ing enough  In  this  area. 

I  note  that  this  year  the  DOD  R.TX)JcK. 
budget  has.  I  believe,  gone  up  half  a  btlllon 
doUars  but  very  little  of  It  has  gcme  into 
that  end  of  the  spectrum  which  I  believe  is 
the  Important  end  in  terms  of  Insuring  our- 
selves against  surprises.  So  I  am  oonoemad, 
as  I  was  when  I  was  in  the  Oovemment.  and 
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I  do  not  think  my  views.ate  v«ry  different  in 
this  regard. 

I  am  perhaps  more  sensitive  now  than  I 
was  then,  to  what  I  regret  to  say  I  think  is  a 
change  In  the  climate  in  this  eoimtry,  and 
about  oredlblllty  in  government,  than  I  was 
at  that  time.  I  do  not  beheve  that  we  had  thU 
oredlbllity  problem  when  I  was  on  the  White 
Bouse  staff  during  the  Usenhower  adminis- 
tration or  during  the  Kennedy  years  or  even 
during  the  early  Johnson  years.  But  I  believe 
It  Is  a  very  serious  problem  at  this  time. 

Senator  MoImttxx.  From  your  presence 
here  and  yoiir  testimony.  U  mdloates  the  oon- 
fidenoe  that  you  have  In  the  position  that 
you  are  taking  this  morning  and  in  your 
ovwall  criticism  of  Dr.  Foster's  statement  to 
the  full  committee  which  Indictee  that  a 
comparison  of  the  budgets  had  shown  him 
that  the  Sovlst  Union  was  probably  spending 
98  billion  annually  more  than  we  were  in  the 
field  of  R.  ft  D.  and  spaoe,  and  milltaiy  work, 
and  yet  you  do  not  have  aooeas  to  clMslfled 
information  that  Dr.  Foster  has. 

Dr.  RaTBJsm.  I  think  I  do  have  access  to 
most  of  It.  psrhaps  not  all  of  it.  and  I  do  fre- 
quently see  information  on  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  believed  to  be  do<ng,  at  least  by  our 
IntelMgenoe  ocmmunlty.  Be  has,  I  am  sure, 
some  intelligence  olearanoes  that  I  probably 
no  longer  have.  I  do  not  know  what  that  sttu- 
atlon  U.  But  I  think  I  see  most  of  It.  or  can 
see  most  of  it.  so  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
great  diffloulty  there. 

That  reminds  me  a  bit  of  the  obeervatlon 
that  President  Kennedy  is  said  to  have  made 
when  two  people  came  baok  and  reported 
tiom  Vietnam — "Have  you  fellows  been  in  the 
same  country?"  When  I  read  Dr.  Foster^ 
statement  and  think  of  what  I  have  seen  In 
terms  of  our  planning  factors,  and  our  in- 
telligence estimate,  I  wonder  if  we  are  read- 
ing the  same  documents. 

Extent  of  Soviet  expenditures 
Dr.  Stonk.  May  I  quote  from  Dr.  Foster  on 
this  same  subject  because  Dr.  Foeter  Is  mak- 
ing two  charges.  One  is  that  the  Soviets  are 
spending  $3  billion  more  In  equivalent  ef- 
fort. But  he  is  also  charging  the  Soviets  are 
gaining  technological  superiority.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  any  access  to  classified 
information  whatsoever  to  know  that  there 
is  a  gross  Jump  in  logic  between  the  spend- 
ing of  the  R.  ft  D.  fund  and  concomitant 
technological  advance. 

When  Dr.  Foster  was  questioned  on  this 
same  point  some  years  ago  he  gave  the  an- 
swer we  are  now  giving;  he  said,  this  was  in 
1968,  only  1  year  before  these  charges  began : 
"•  *  ■  as  we  Indicated  earlier,  the  Soviets 
are  devoting  about  twice  as  much  effort  as 
the  United  States  for  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment when  considered  on  a  gross  natlozial 
product  basis.  I  suppose  they  could  put  three 
times  as  much.  Does  that  mean,  therefore, 
that  we  should  plan  on  the  basis  that  they 
will  put  three  times  as  much  and  gear  our- 
selves accordingly? 

"It  Is  not  clear  to  me.  however,  that  it 
would  be  the  right  thing  to  do.  The  Soviets, 
it  seems  to  me,  make  a  luge  number  of 
models  of  different  kinds  of  aircraft  and 
missiles,  only  a  few  of  which  are  actually 
put  Into  the  Inventory.  We  tend  to  do  less 
of  that  than  they,  relying  more  heavily  on  oiur 
confidence  that  theee  things  are  poeslble  and 
that  they  do  not  all  have  to  be  demonstrated, 
relying  more  on  our  Judgment  of  what 
should  be  the  beet  characteristics  of  the  thing 
we  want,  and  then  going  out  and  getting  It." 
Senator  McIntto.  Supposing  you  had 
been  in  Dr.  Foster's  position  during  the  last 
a  years  or  so.  I  think  it  was  in  fiscal  year 
1970,  the  request  for  R.  ft  D.  was  88,233  mil- 
lion and  last  year  $7.4  billion.  It  was  finally 
approved  at  $7.8  billion  for  fiscal  1970  and 
$7.0  blUion  for  fiscal  year  1971.  And  Just  as 
a  matter  of  oommonaense  would  It  not  be 
to  come  forward  aggressively  and  perhaps 
state  your  position  In  order  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  men  like  Senator  Ooldwaiter 
and  myself  how  deeply  you  felt  we  were 
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Slipping  under  these  cuts  that  you  had  been 
subjeoted  to? 

Dr.  Ratrjkks.  Senator,  I  dont  believe  one 
should  overstate  one's  position  before  a  con- 
gressional committee.  I  think  you  people 
deserve  the  most  straightforward  answers 
that  you  can  get  out  of  an  administration 
witness,  and  that  he  should  tell  you  what  he 
really  believes  and  not  exaggerate  things  in 
any  way. 

I  recognize  the  fact,  having  been  in  various 
administrations,  that  an  administration  wlt- 
nees  has  to  defend  the  administration  poei- 
tlon.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  what  I  would 
regard  as  misrepresentation — ^I  think  this  Is 
probably  the  right  word — or  exaggeration  is 
an  appropriate  tactic  to  use  with  a  congree- 
Blonal  committee.  I  think  you  people  deserve 
better  than  that. 

I  dont  envy  you  trying  to  make  up  your 
mind  about  how  much  should  be  spent  In 
this  area  when  on  the  one  band  the  admin- 
istration comes  in  and  does  not  ask  for  vast 
inereasee  In  expenditures  and  on  the  other 
hand  tells  you  as  they  did  a  year  ago  that 
within  2  years  the  Russians  are  going  to  gain 
technological  superiority,  or  as  they  now 
seem  to  be  saying  that  it  could  happen  within 
5  years  or  so. 

If  I  were  In  your  shoes,  these  kinds  of 
Inconsistencies  would  confuse  me  greatly. 
You  deserve  better  answers  than  that.  I  think 
that  the  main  point  of  our  dlsctisslon  here 
Is  that  the  country  and  the  Senate  deserv* 
better.  One  simply  deserves  to  be  told  what 
the  facts  are.  Any  charges  that  are  made 
should  be  documented  more  fully  than  they 
have  been  In  some  of  these  cases  discuaesd 
here. 

To  charge  that  we  are  going  to  lose  mxpe- 
riority  within  2  years  I  think  is  a  very  serious 
charge  and  It  ought  not  to  be  made  lightly 
without  pretty  adequate  documentation. 

Senator  Mclirmx.  Well.  Dr.  Poster's  state- 
ment can  be  taken  In  the  context  of  Secre- 
tary Laird's  statement  which  simply  says  to 
US  on  this  committee  that  this  as  a  bare- 
bones  budget  and  we  have  pared  it  down. 
This  year  Secretary  Laird  gave  us  a  compari- 
son m  real  dollars  and  Indicated  the  levels  as 
between  1964  and  1972. 

Tbey  come  in  and  say:  "Look,  we  are  giving 
you  the  figure  that  we  should  have,"  and 
their  attitude  sometimes  to  me  is  that  this 
figure,  you  should  approve  It,  and  If  you  dont 
think  we  are  dols^  a  good  Job  then  you 
should  fire  us. 

Dr.  Rathjxks.  My  view  U  that  if  you  read 
some  of  these  statements  that  Dr.  Foster  and 
Dr.  Rechtin  have  made — If  you  take  them 
literally — I  woxild  think  your  response  should 
be,  "Bare  bones  or  not  you  have  cut  too  far" 
and  you  ought  to  ask  for  a  good  deal  more. 

If  I  really  believed  some  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  made — for  example,  the  one 
last  year  which  I  think  was  the  most  trouble- 
some— my  reaction  would  be  this  country 
sboiild  be  spending  more.  They  are  irrespon- 
sible, not  to  ask  for  more  if  they  believe  we 
are  going  to  lose  our  lead  In  2  years. 

Senator  McInttxx.  This  assertion  of  Dr. 
Foster's — even  though  we  have  been  trying 
to  supervise  this  thing  imd  been  ss  criUcal 
of  the  requests  as  we  can  within  our  capa- 
bilities— has  led  to  the  question  to  all  of  the 
R.  ft  D.  people:  "Why,  if  this  is  so.  are  you  not 
asking  for  more  than  you  have  been  asking?" 

Dr.  RATHjnrs.  I  think  this  Is  a  very  fair 
quesUon  and  they  should  be  encoura^Bd  as 
vigorously  as  you  can  to  respond  adequately 
to  that. 

Senator  McInttbx.  Senator  Ooldwater. 

Senator  Ooldwatkr.  No  questions. 

Senator  McImttxk.  I  would  be  Interested  in 
having,  and  I  am  sure  Senator  Ooldwater 
would  be.  your  assesoment  of  the  technology 
gtp  which  separates  the  Soviets  and  tha 
United  SUtes  today. 

TBCHMOUMT  Oar 

Dr.  Batbjxms.  Wtil.  I  cannot  eonunent 
with  expertise  In  every  area  but  I  did  not 
mention  some  of  the  areas  in  my  prepared 
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cUtement  reutlng  to  mUltary  hardware 
where  I  ua«rt«l,  for  example,  that  I  beUeve 
the  mlasUe  accuracies  that  we  were  now 
achieving  were  probably  better  than  theirs. 
I  bellere  that  the  performance  of  our  sub- 
marines la  algnlfloanUy  better  In  terms  of 
the  nolae  Iey«U  thay  produce.  liet  me  go  be- 
jQOd  that  and  gat  a  Uttte  bit  more  Into 
some  of  the  more  baatc  areas  of  sdenoe  and 
technology  and  comment  briefly. 

I  would  Judge  In  some  areas  they  are  do- 
ing quite  weu.  In  mathematics  and  In  cer- 
tain areas  of  physics— for  example,  plasma 
phyalcs  and  hydrodynamics — some  of  theae 
areas  I  would  think  the  Soviets  were  doing 
some  of  the  best  work  in  the  world  1 
wouldn't  say  that  they  had  a  lead  over  ua 
In  theae  areas  but  In  many  respects  1  beUeve 
they  are  doing  comparable  work. 

In  the  computer  sciences  they  are  dismally 
behind  us,  so  far  behind  us  I  think,  that 
there  Is  a  great  Inhibition  on  what  they 
can  do  In  terms  not  only  of  science  and  engi- 
neering, but  also  In  management  and  that 
Is  a  very  severe  limitation  on  them. 

I  think  they  are  substantlaUy  behind  us 
parUcularly  In  biological  areas.  I  had  a  oon- 
veisatlon  yesterday  with  a  very  distinguished 
colleague  from  Cambridge  who  said — dis- 
cussing the  baarlng  we  were  to  have  today 

that  our  problem  In  biochemical  science  Is 
we  cannot  bring  the  Soviets  up  to  the  level 
where  they  can  help  solve  some  of  the  world's 
proMems  because  they  are  so  far  behind. 
So  that  la  aa  area  whera  they  are  indeed 
very  far  bahlnd. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  another  observation 
I  would  like  to  make  m  connection  with  the 
buainess  of  supporting  research  and  develop- 
ment. At  the  engineering  development  end 
of  the  spectrum  I  think  we  can  waste  enor- 
mous resources  as  I  indicated  In  my  state- 
ment, and  as  Herb  York  did  In  his  sute- 
mant,  by  carrying  programs  too  far  that 
•hould  be  terminated.  But  at  the  rvesearch 
•nd  one  can  also  make  great  mistakes  by 
supporting  the  wrong  kinds  of  people.  The 
Soviets  are  notorious  for  that,  and  have  been 
parUcularly  so  In  the  biological  sciences  If 
you  pour  tens  of  mUUons  of  doUars.  and 
that  is  a  lot  in  the  basic  research  area.  Into 
people  like  Lysenko,  as  the  Russians  did.  It 
Is  money  down  a  rathole.  You  do  not  advance 
the  sUte  of  the  art.  You  do  nothing  useful 
at  aU.  When  you  make  that  kind  of  bad 
Judgment  you  are  not  getting  anywhere.  It 
Is  another  reason  why  I  beUeve  using  budget 
levels  Is  not  necessarily  a  very  good  index  of 
what  you  are  getting  out  of  your  money. 

In  general  I  would  Judge  that  the  Soviets 
are  on  a  par  with  us  in  some  basic  areas  and 
to  some  others  rather  substantlaUy  behind. 
In  terms  of  military  hardware  development, 
there  may  be  a  few  areas  where  they  are 
ahead.  But  In  most  of  the  Important  areas, 
at  least  those  with  which  I  am  familiar,  the 
g^  U  rather  slgnlflcanUy  in  our  favor,  vary- 
ing from  a  couple  of  years  to  perhaps  Ave 
or  even  more  years  in  some  areas. 

Senator  McIkttm.  What  would  be  your 
view  In  the  field  of  electronics? 

Kiu$Um  eleetroHtea  Oevelopment 
Dr.  Ratrjcns.  I  would  think  that  we 
would  have  a  substantial  lead  there.  I  be- 
Uave  we  do  better  work  than  they  do  In  aoUd- 
■torte  i^yalca  and  probably  do  substantially 
better  than  they  do  in  the  oommtmlcationa 
field. 

Senator  OoLDWAnot.  Iti.  Chairman,  I 
might  point  out  here  that  In  testimony  given 
before  this  subcommittee  by  the  Navy  they 
were  extremely  surprised  with  the  exceUence 
of  Russian  communications,  radio  commu- 
nications, which  they  observed  in  the  Rus- 
sian maneuvers  off  our  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Dr.  Rathjxms.  I  am  surprised  by  that,  too 
Senator. 

Dr.  Stonx.  1  wonder  if  I  could  read  into 
the  raoord  a  statement  by  the  famous  Soviet 
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scientist  Sakltarov  who  made  this  famous 
message? 

Senator     McIjrrTxz.     How     long     la     the 
statement? 
Dr.  Stonx.  One  paragraph. 
Senator  McInttxx.  All  right. 
Dr.  SroiTx.   It  Is  directly  on  this  point. 

(Reads:)  *^ 

"When  we  compare  our  economy  with  that 
of  the  United  States  we  see  that  ours  te 
lagging  behind,  not  only  quantitatively, 
but— and  thla  Is  the  saddest  part— also 
quaUtatively.  The  more  novel  and  revolu- 
tionary the  aspect  of  the  econMny,  the  wider 
becomes  the  gap  ...  We  are  ahead  oif  the 
United  SUtee  in  the  production  of  oil,  gas, 
and  electric  power,  ten  times  behind  in 
chemistry,  and  Immeasurably  behind  In  com- 
puter technology.  The  laUer  Is  especially  es- 
sential, for  the  introduction  of  electronic 
computers  into  the  national  economy  Is  of 
decisive  Importance  and  could  radically 
change  the  face  of  the  system  of  production 
and  culture  in  general.  This  phenomenon  has 
rightly  been  called  the  'second  industrial 
revolution'.  MeanwhUe,  the  total  ci^jaclty  of 
our  pool  of  computers  is  hundreds  of  tlmee 
less  than  in  the  U.8.A.,  and  as  for  the  use 
of  electronic  computers  in  the  national  econ> 
tany,  here  the  difference  la  so  enormous  that 
Itls  impoaaible  to  measure.  We  are  slmnlv 
llTlnglnadlfferaitera  ..."  ' 

Dr.  Rathjxns.  I  think  moat  Americana  who 
are  knowledgeable  in  the  computer  adence 
areaa  wo\ild  agree  with  Sakharov. 

Senator  IfciMTTxa.  You  have  atated  that 
you  would  welcome  any  effort  by  the  com- 
mittee to  secure  answers  to  your  questions 
It  would  Interest  you  to  know  that  the  com- 
mittee now  Is  looking  into  those  and  other 
queetlons  reUtlng  to  this  subject  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 

Dr.  IUthjxks.  That  la  a  very  constructive 
approach. 

Senator  MclNrrax.  I  have  been  Infonned 
this  morning  it  has  been  snagged  a  UtUe  bit 
because  of  the  Item  of  secrecy.  Remind  me 
to  speak  to  you  about  that. 

Senator  Oolowatb.  Yes. 

Senator  McImttk.  You  have  stated  that 

™^S'^H*-^^*J*^'"  program  of  military 
research  and  development  fully  adequate  to 

.Ji'vw^fT**-  Tw"  y^'^  ^  more  elicit  and 
elaborate  on  that  statement? 

Reaearch  on  aircraft  englnea 
Dr.  Ratbjxns.  I  can  comment  on  a  few 
ar«»s.  I  am  reminded  by  Senator  Ooldwater 
of  the  question  of  airplane  enginee.  That  U 
the  kind  of  thing  that  we  Juat  have  to  have 
^  my  prepared  aUtement  I  indicated  that 
with  respect  to  tactical  kind  of  equipment 

Jnl^'^rfS."  J*t'*  *^  <*^  "  «=>««■  through 
theh-  BJ3.T.  &  IS.  process.  If  we  are  not  dolC 
adequate  work  on  airplane  enginea,  m«a 
money  probably  h«i  to  be  ape^!^/^ 
«^  for  the  baalc  reeeareh  but  for  explora- 
t«y  development  and  to  carry  the  develop- 
ment through  the  whole  cycle 

T  i^""^  ''•••^  ^  "*'*•  "»»*■  «^"«r  T'hM 
hZT^,,"*  *°  unfortunate  delay,  the  Navy 
baa  flnaUy  gotten  around  to  putting  ao^ 
substantial  effort  into  developing  a^™ 
effects  kind  of  vehicles.  In  this  yej's  buSrt 
lundenrtand  there  is  a  slgniflcait  amotmtof 
money  in  that. 

I  think  we  are  doing  a  number  of  things 
that  we  should  be  doing  and  doing  themwSl 
*ui  *^  ^"U  "P^  "  '  indicated  earUer  about 
the  situation  as  regards  the  basic  reaearch 
and  umveralty  education.  We  are  in  a  altua- 
Uon  where  the  Defense  Department  la  now 
spending,  i  believe,  something  like  «300  mil- 
lion in  that  area  for  aU  of  the  universities  in 
the  country.  Thla  is  an  amount  which  luat 
about  equals  what  we  wlU  have  spent  on  the 
one  nuclear  teat  and  Its  predeceaaor  callbra- 
«on  shot  in  the  Aleutlana  wHUOi  I  iwaid 
of  marginal  utility.  In  the  educatlonaJ  in- 
etltutlona— here  I  probably  would  be  accuaed 
of  special  pleading  since  I  am  now  on  a  uni- 
versity faculty— we  see  in  the  physical  acl- 
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ences  what  I  regard  as  a  rather  serloua  sltua* 
tlon  from  the  long-term  point  of  view.  We  aie 
tuuible  to  support  as  many  physics  Ph.  D.  stu- 
dents as  they  were  able  to  support  last  ytar. 
Theae  Ph.  D.  students  are  coming  thraogh 
the  process  this  year  without  useful  oppor- 
tunities to  use  their  talenU.  In  thoae  ataai 
I  am  concerned.  I  think  the  country  wouM 
be  well  advised  to  spend  more  in  thoae  aiwa. 
Now,  mu^  of  that,  of  course,  is  beyond  tb* 
purview  of  this  committee  and,  I  suppose,  to 
some  degree  beyond  Dr.  Poster's  influence 
particularly  in  the  light  of  the  amendment 
ttiat  reqtiires  that  much  of  this  kind  of  re- 
search  be  supported  by  an  agency  such  as  tha 
National  Science  Foundation. 

I  think  when  one  considers  basic  research 
one  has  to  look  across  the  whole  spectrum 
of  what  la  being  done  In  this  country.  I 
would  hope  that  in  basic  research  and  ex- 
ploratory development  the  country  aa  a 
whole,  not  neceaaarlly  the  Department  of 
Defense,  could  have  a  more  vigorous  effort 
than  we  now  have. 

We  all  have  to  recognize  that  the  rate  of 
expansion  obtained  during  the  late  igso'a, 
and  In  the  ItMIO's,  where  we  were  expanding 
our  base  in  thla  area  by  roughly  16  percent  a 
year,  could  not  go  on  indefinitely.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  the  dramatic  cutbacka  at 
the  laat  2  or  3  years  have  gone  too  far. 
Financial  Cutbaokt 
We  are  not  going  to  comment  on  whether 
the  R.  &  D.  money  levels  we  now  have  are 
exactly  right.  I  don't  know.  But  I  would 
think  that  there  are  a  number  of  programa 
that  are  in  engineering  developments  that 
involve  large  amounts  of  money  that  could 
be  cut  back  without  great  loss.  We  would 
be  well  advised  to  do  ao  and  spend  more 
money  on  the  more  basic  things. 

Let  me  give  you  two  examples.  I  believe 
that  the  ULMS  technology  is  an  interesting 
one.  something  we  should  be  looking  into 
with  some  fairly  intensive  effort,  but  I  really 
queetlon  whether  we  can  spend  $110  million 
constructively  at  thla  time.  Budget  expend- 
Iturea  at  that  level  would  imply  to  me 
freezing  of  the  design,  and  going  further  into 
the  engineering  development  than  is  war- 
ranted by  the  situation  we  are  In. 

In  a  similar  sense  I  think  we  will  be  spend- 
ing more  money  than  we  should  on  the  B-1 
bomber.  I  do  not  see  that  there  Is  any  great 
need  for  that  decision  at  this  time,  and  I 
regret  we  are  spending  that  kind  of  money. 
I  think  that  reducing  the  expenditures  on 
MOL  was  a  very  wise  thing  that  saved  a  lot 
of  money.  It  should  have  been  cut  back 
much  earlier. 

Mr.  FiNx.  With  respect  to  the  B-1  pro- 
gram, without  having  apeclflc  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  the  contract,  or  of  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  program  that  Is  planned 
for  fiscal  1972,  do  you  feel  that  you  are  able 
without  that  knowledge  to  make  the  com- 
ment you  did  with  respect  to  the  dollar  levels 
that  have  been  requested? 

Dr.  Rathjxns.  Well,  I  may  be  in  error  here 
but  It  seems  to  me  that  the  dollar  level  im- 
plies a  degree  of  definition  in  commitment 
that  is  premature.  I  do  not  see  why  at  this 
point  In  time  we  should  be  going  that  far 
toward  the  development  and  procurement 
of  a  new  bomber. 

To  some  degree  I  am  Inclined  to  believe 
that  the  intercontinental  bomber  Is  an 
obsolete  kind  of  technology.  We  do  live  In 
the  missile  age,  like  It  or  not,  and  I  queetlon 
whether  we  really  need  a  replacement  at  all 
for  the  B-6^. 

Now,  thoe  are  some  Unda  of  technology 
that  would  be  relevant  to  both  the  B-1 
bomber  and  to  other  bombers.  Engine  work, 
aa  Senator  d^dwater  mentioned,  may  be 
one,  and  aome  work  in  avlonioe  would  bo 
Important,  but  to  commit  oneeelf  to  the 
degree  we  have  to  a  program  to  build  proto- 
typea  in  the  expectation  that  we  will  then 
buy  theae  bombera  at  some  point  In  tnw 
seems  to  me  to  be  premature. 
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Senator  Oolowateb.  Tills  la  inter  eating 
that  you  would  aay  that.  We  have  been 
talking  at)out  technology  here.  Technology 
is  important.  Research  and  development  la 
very  important.  I  think  the  reaxUts  are  Just 
as  Important,  If  not  more  so,  and  you  want 
to  remove  emphasis  on  an  Intercontinental 
bomber  but  the  Sovleta  are  now  building  a 
large  Intercontinental  bomber,  but  pretty 
much  along  the  lines  of  our  B-1.  It  will  be 
at  least  as  fast.  So  they  are  recognizing  a 
need. 

Now,  the  only  military  area  that  we  can 
say  we  are  still  ahead  of  the  Soviets  Is  in  the 
heavy  bomber.  This  will  not  be  true  aa  the 
B-52's  phase  out  and  by  the  time  we  get  to 
the  1880's  it  is  my  feeling,  and  I  am  trying 
to  put  figures  to  go  to  prove  this,  that  the 
62*8  we  have  left  will  have  more  money  put 
In  them  than  the  new  B-l's  would  cost.  So  I 
dont  agree  with  you  thait  we  are  in  a  new 
period  where  we  have  to  disregard  the  heavy 
bomber.  The  Soviet  recognizes  the  need  and 
are  developing  this. 

Dr.  Rathjxns.  Senator,  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  necessarily  emulaite  them.  Fur- 
ther, I  do  believe  that  in  all  of  the  other  areas 
of  strategic  weaponry,  as  well  as  in  the  heavy 
bombers,  we  are  ahead  of  them.  I  agree  the 
B-Sa  Is  a  better  weapon  than  the  nearest 
Soviet  counterpart,  but  I  believe  in  all  of 
the  other  areas  of  stratee^c  weaponry  we  have 
superiority.  They  have  more  ICBBfs  than  we 
do,  and  they  carry  larger  payloads  than  ours, 
but  in  terms  of  guidance  accuracy  I  believe 
we  are  way  ahead.  In  terms  of  the  character 
of  our  reentry  vehlclea  we  are  way  ahead.  In 
terms  of  multlwarhead  technology  we  are  way 
ahead.  In  the  performance  of  missile-launch- 
ing submarines  we  are  well  ahead.  We  are 
now  on  our  fourth  generation  of  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  and  I  guess  they 
are  probably  now  testing  their  second  gen- 
eration or  something  like  that.  So  I  think  in 
all  of  these  areas  we  are  significantly  ahead. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  believe  that  in 
the  strategic  area  we  are  in  a  situation  of 
some  stability.  Major  changes,  major  break- 
throughs on  one  side  or  the  other,  would 
be  necessary  to  change  that  balance.  The 
important  thing  for  us  to  do  In  the  strategic 
area — In  some  contrast  to  the  tactical  area — 
is  really  to  have  a  program  that  will  be  opti- 
mized, if  you  like,  to  Insure  that  we  will  not 
be  surprised  by  really  dramatic  break- 
throughs. To  me,  this  means  sound  work  in 
physics  and  exploratory  development  in 
those  areas.  In  the  tactical  area,  I  would 
argue,  it  Is  a  somewhat  different  situation. 
Senator  Ooldwatsx.  Mr.  Chairman,  this,  of 
course,  is  an  unusual  hearing.  This  Is  the 
only  hearing  I  recall  being  open  and  the 
others  have  been  closed  because  we  have 
been  dealing  with  the  facts,  the  hard  facts, 
and  they  are  not  good. 

It  la  almoat  impoaslble  for  me  to  refrain 
from  using  some  of  the  things  we  have 
learned,  but  when  you  assume  that  we  are 
ahead  of  them  in  strategic  weapons,  this 
Just  isn't  ao.  I  have  been  begging  the  Presi- 
dent— I  hope  he  wUl  do  It — to  go  before 
the  American  people  to  point  out  Just  where 
we  stand  vls-a-vls  the  Soviets. 
ICBM  accuracy 
You  talk  about  the  accuracy  of  our 
weapons,  of  our  ICBM.  I  cant  recall  our 
having  fired  one  with  an  active  warhead  to 
see  what  the  warhead  was  going  to  do.  I  was 
very  critical  of  this  program  during  the  early 
1960's  when  we  were  developing  them  be- 
cause we  refused  to  test.  They  tested.  We 
don't  know  what  they  know.  But  we  don't 
know. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  our  guidance  system 
la  probably  as  good  as  theln.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  our  warhead  will  stay  together  in  flight. 
But  I  don't  know  of  any  way  of  backing  that 
up  with  facts. 

Dr.  Rathjxns.  Senator,  in  that  connection 
I  do  not  know  how  we  can  back  It  up  with 
facta  either.   But   I   would  auggeat  to  the 
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committee  that  the  neareat  approach  you 
can  get  to  that  would  be  to  look  Into  our 
SIOP  and  aee  what  planning  factors  we 
use  for  the  rellabUlty  and  accuracy  of  our 
ICBM's  and  then  look  Into  the  national  Intel- 
ligence estimates  for  the  same  period  to  see 
what  we  assume  are  their  capabilities.  It  Is 
obviously  Important  If  you  are  looking  into 
SIOP  of  May  1971  to  compare  the  factors 
there  with  thoae  the  intelligence  eatimatea 
are  aacribing  to  the  Sovieta  for  the  same 
point  in  time.  My  guess  la  you  will  find 
that  we  look  rather  better  than  they  do. 
When  you  do  that  I  think  you  will  have  to 
recognize  there  wUl  have  been  conservative 
factors  ground  Into  both  estimates.  We  tend, 
as  I  think  military  planners  wisely  do,  to 
be  conservative  In  our  estimates.  We  will 
have  underestimated  the  performance  of  our 
own  systems  and  overstated  the  perfOTm- 
ances  of  theirs.  Even  having  done  that,  I 
think  the  data  will  probably  be  In  our  favor. 
Senator  Goldwatxr.  I  can  remember  when 
we  did  all  kinds  of  Juggling  to  try  to  get 
It  m  our  favor  and  I  can't  recall  any  SIOP's 
based  upon  any  testing  that  we  have  done 
that  coiild  put  us  factually  ahead  of  the 
Soviets  In  this  partlcxxlar  field. 

I  sat  through  these  things  year  after  year 
and  I  have  been  very  concerned  about  our 
lack  of  knowledge  of  Just  what  our  weapons 
will  do  In  this  particular  field  because  of 
the  fear  on  the  part  of  our  various  admin- 
istrations of  what  the  world  might  think 
If  we  tested  one  Just  to  make  sure  It  would 
go  where  we  wanted  It.  We  haven't  done  it 
but  they  do  It,  and  they  have  done  it  and 
we  haven't. 

Dr.  Rathjxns.  There  Is  much  in  what  you 
say.  It  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have 
always  been  partial  to  the  sea-baaed  systems 
as  contrasted  with  our  ICBM's.  In  our 
POLARIS  force  we  can  test  with  a  much 
more  satisfactory  simulation  than  we  can  our 
ICBM's.  We  do  launch  mlaailea  from  the 
POLARIS  submarines  on  a  variety  of  trajec- 
tories and  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
This  provides,  I  think,  a  fairly  good  simula- 
tion. As  I  understand  It,  we  even  had  one 
case  before  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
where  we  launched  a  missile  from  one  sub- 
marine with  an  active  warhead  and  had 
the  warhead  detonate.  Realism  in  testing  Is 
less  impossible  with  the  MINUTEMAN  pro- 
gram and  Is  a  reason  why  I  have  always 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  somewhat  more 
skeptical  about  the  rellabUlty  of  MINUTE- 
IiIAN  than  I  am  about  the  POLARIS- 
POSEIDON  force. 

Senator  Ooldwatxr.  I  wont  continue.  Just 
to  finish  that  up,  even  aasumlng  that  oiu* 
CEP  Is  better  than  theirs  with  the  mega- 
tonnage  we  en^iloy  on  the  MINUTEMAN, 
their  CEP  could  be  twice  o\xn  and  stlU  be 
more  effective. 
Dr.  Rathjxns.  I  agree  with  that.  • 

Senator  Goldwatkr.  It  is  like  comparing 
the  accuracy  of  a  .22  with  a  12 -gage  shot- 
gun. I  would  rather  have  a  man  take  a  shot 
at  me  50  yards  away  with  a  .22  than  a  12- 
gage  shotgun. 

Dr.  Rathjxns.  I  understand  that.  In 
terms  of  technological  sophistication  I  think 
we  have  here  an  argument  that  the  United 
States  is  superior  in  two  respects.  We  do  have, 
I  think,  higher  accuracy  and  we  have  choaen 
to  go  to  smaUer  warheads  because  we  can  do 
things  with  a  greater  degree  of  miniaturi- 
zation and  sophistication  than  they  do.  They 
do  things  more  In  a  brute  force  way. 

Now  It  may  be,  and  I  think  this  Is  true 
In  many  areaa  and  probably  particularly 
true  in  some  of  the  tactical  areas,  that  we 
goldi^ate  our  weapons  systems.  We  buUt  into 
them  a  degree  of  sophistication  that  Is 
unwise  and  unwarranted.  We  would  be  bet- 
ter off  in  some  instancee  If  we  would  make 
almpler  ayatema  that  would  promise  leaa  In 
the  way  of  performance  but  actually  deliver 
more — ayatema  that  could  be  better  main- 
tained and  operate  vrlth  higher  reUablUty. 
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But  we  are  such  a  technologically  oriented 
Bociety,  and  have  been  ao  far  ahead  In  these 
areaa,  I  sometimes  think  we  let  technology 
run  away  with  us. 

People  who  are  Involved  in  our  labora- 
tories always  want  to  Incorporate  the  latest 
gimmick  In  what  they  are  buUdlng.  There 
la  an  old  saying  that  the  beet  Is  the  enemy 
of  the  good.  I  think  we  let  this  go  too  far. 
This  Is  one  of  the  few  areas  where  the 
Rusalans  may  have  an  advantage  over  us. 
They  may  have  been  more  successful,  that 
Is,  in  preventing  that  kind  of  thing  from 
happening. 

In  terms  of  the  absolute  level  of  their 
technology,  and  In  terme  of  their  general 
problems  of  management — which  I  think 
are  Just  as  important  as  technological  capa- 
bUlty— I  would  say  they  are  way  behind 
us. 

Senator  Ooldwatxx.  Again  whether  they 
are  or  not  is  not  of  too  much  Interest  to 
me.  The  fact  that  they  are  producing  weap- 
ons that  are  as  good  as  oun  and  in  many 
cases  better  than  ours,  and  more  than  ours 
is  the   thing  that   disturbs  me. 

I  wUl  agree  with  your  last  statement  that 
we  tend  to  use  g(4d-plated  material  when 
we  shouldn't  and  It  is  Interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  before  the  Tactical  Air  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  the  young 
pUots  that  we  are  talking  to,  back  from 
the  various  fiylng  services,  are  asking  for 
optical  sites  for  cannons  and  to  get  away 
from  the  black  boxes  and  the  sophisticated 
rockets. 

I  agree  with  you  there;  we  have  always 
tended  to  overload  everything  from  the  In- 
fantryman to  the  most  sophisticated  weapon 
with  avionica,  with  electronica,  and  with 
gadgetry.  and  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
prevaU  In  this  and  it  will  aave  us  more  money 
than  anything  we  have  come  up  with. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  McInttxk.  Mr.  Fine. 

DiacvMion  of  lead-time 

Mr.  FiNX.  I  think  one  other  point  ahould 
be  clarified.  You  made  reference  to  the 
ULMS  program  and  you  Indicate  that  the 
doUars  that  were  being  requested  In  fiscal 
1972  were  to  be  used  to  freeze  design  and 
possibly  Initiate  engineering  development. 
Here  again  without  knowing  whether  you 
have  specific  information  as  to  what  Is 
planned  to  be  done  In  fiscal  1972,  I  wonder, 
particularly  with  your  background,  recogniz- 
ing that  a  ULMS  type  of  system  has  a  lead- 
time  which  exceeds  that  of  practlcaUy  every 
other  weapon  system  we  have  in  the  inven- 
tory, whether  you  are  giving  adequate  con- 
sideration to  that  lead-time  In  making  a 
Judgment  that  we  are  proceeding  too 
rapidly? 

Dr.  Rathjxns.  WeU,  let  me  Just  make  a 
very  brief  comment  In  this  regard  and  then 
I  cannot  go  as  far  as  I  would  like  because 
we  are  In  open  session. 

The  lead-time  problem  Is  a  very  severe  one 
with  ULMS.  I  agree  with  you  entirely  that 
It  probably  has  a  longer  lead-time  than  any 
weapon  system  we  can  consider.  But  one  of 
the  problems  with  ULMS  that  I  see  is  that 
one  Is  reaUy  concerned  about  two  different 
threats  to  It.  One  is  the  posslbUity  of  some 
kind  of  breakthrough  in  Soviet  antl-sub- 
marine-warfare  capabUlty.  We  do  not  know 
what  that  could  t>e. 

I  think  Dr.  Foster  and  every  other  respon- 
sible scientist  would  concede  at  present  that 
the  submarine  systems  are  relatively  invul- 
nerable. It  Is  only  a  sort  of  vague  fear  that 
we  have  that  somehow  thla  situation  could 
change.  How  It  would  change  is  very  Ul  de- 
fined. It  could  be  that  there  could  be  a 
breakthrough  In  traUlng.  It  could  be  a  break- 
through In  development  of  some  kind  of 
mines.  It  could  be  a  breakthrough  in  sonar, 
improved  localization  using  large  arrays  or 
something  like  that.  Depending  on  what  kind 
of  breakthrough  the  Soviet  Union  might 
achieve  you  might  want  to  design  a  rather 
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<Uff«r«nt  kbid  of  aubmarlxM.  B«yond  tlwt, 
anotbar  braakttirough  you  wary  about 
against  which  XJXJtB  mlcht  be  a  h«d««  would 
ba  a  maaslTV  dsploymeot  by  th«  Sovlat 
Union  of  an  ABlf  aystem.  If  that  were  to 
happen  It  would  baoome  important  that 
ULliS  b«  able  to  deliver  large  amounta  of 
payloads  ao  you  could  dallTer  many  penetra- 
tion alda.  many  warbeada. 

Proieetion  of  Suttmarins  Warfare 
If  I  can  generalize— «n<l  I  beeltate  to  do 
so,  but  I  will  at  some  rlak — If  the  Soviet 
threat  ahould  develop  along  the  antisub- 
marine warhead  line  I  wotUd  think  we  would 
not  want  ULMS.  We  would  want  to  build 
relatively  large  numbera  at  relatively  small 
submarines  as  the  beet  hedge.  We  would 
probably  want  to  pay  a  very  high  premium 
to  minimise  the  sub  noise  levels.  Sotne  of 
these  would  have  to  be  considered  In  a  trade- 
off of  calculatlicm. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  threat  should  be 
a  massive  Soviet  ABM  system,  we  would 
probably  want  to  build  very  large  submarines 
simply  because  we  could  then  carry  large 
amoimts  of  ordnance  for  a  given  expendl- 
ttire  of  money.  It  U  because  of  these  great 
uncertainties  In  the  potential  threat  to 
UUiB  that  I  think  one  ought  to  try  to  put 
off  any  decision  as  long  as  one  can.  We  may 
not  want  to  build  any.  There  may  be  no 
breakthrough  in  antisubmarine  warfare,  or 
In  ABM  on  the  Soviet  aids,  in  which  case  we 
would  want  to  avoid  any  SKpendltun.  So  the 
important  thing  in  this  particular  case  would 
be  to  hedge  as  best  you  can  against  all  of 
these  possibilities.  That  probably  means 
avoiding  freeaing  the  design  at  this  time. 

Now  one  poetscrlpt  to  all  of  this.  I  wo\ild 
emphasize  that  I'm  focusing  on  the  strategic 
area.  Although  the  lead-time  for  tTLMS  la 
going  to  be  long,  the  lead-time  for  the 
development  of  any  Soviet  capability  that 
can  seriously  erode  our  overall  strategic 
retaUatory  capability  wUl  also  be  very  long. 
The  development  of  a  massive  Soviet  anti- 
submarine warfare  amiability— ana  that 
would  be  10  or  20  times  or  100  times  as 
affective  as  we  have,  and  I  think  it  would 
take  that — would  take  an  enormously  long 

So  again  in  this  overaU  area  I  think  the 
important  thing  would  be  a  very  significant 
program  that  would  permit  «is  to  Identify  as 
best  we  coxild,  as  early  as  we  can,  reel  break- 
throughs, the  real  kind  of  breakthrough  we 
cannot  now  foresee.  The  only  way  that  I  can 
Inuglne  doing  that  is  through  work  at  the 
early  pan  of  the  RJD.T.  A  E.  cycle  research 
and  exploratory. 

Senator  McImttkk.  Would  a  request  for 
•100  million  indicate  to  you  a  freezing  in 
design? 

Dr.  RATHJKita.  Not  necessarily:  but  It 
does  mean  to  me  more  at  a  move  toward 
development,  as  distinct  from  research  and 
studies,  than  I  think  U  probably  warranted. 

Senator  Mclirmx.  The  footnote  on  page 
23  of  your  report  indicates,  in  part,  that  the 
Senate  Armed  Servlcee  Committee  had  re- 
quested unrlawilfled  material  during  the  fis- 
cal 1970  haarlngw  to  support  Dr.  Foster's 
charge  that  the  Soviets  were  catching  up 
technologloaUy,  that  the  material  submitted 
was  classified,  and  that  the  Federation  was 
advised  on  May  3,  1971,  that  material  could 
not  l>e  declassified.  After  ftuther  negotiat- 
ing with  Defense,  the  committee  has  suc- 
ceeded In  obtaining  an  unclassified  version 
which  win  be  made  avaUable  to  you  shortly. 
It  also  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
this  hearing. 

Onpage  30  of  your  report  you  sUte: 

"Every  weapon  idea  we  develop  Is  one  that 
w»  develop  also  for  the  Soviets.  A  more  re- 
strained band  on  the  throttte  la  required  to 
manage,  contain,  limit,  and  end  the  arms 
race." 

That  statement  ImpUea  that  the  Soviets 
are  not  capable  of  major  technological  sur- 
prise, and   only  copy  from  us.  Iknt  that 
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rather  dangerous  an4  ttii^;tn^;^nng  alnca  thay 
can  coma  up  with  new  system,  such  as 
Sputnik? 

Dr.  Rathjkms.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
incapable  of  surprising  us,  and  I  suspect 
they  will  siu-prlse  us  In  some  areas,  I  hope 
not  too  unpleasantly.  But  I  do  think  that 
in  the  past  most  of  the  major  areas  at  con- 
cern have  been  ones  where  we  have  broken 
the  trail.  The  example  I  believe  we  cite  In 
our  report,  and  I  think  It  la  a  terribly  un- 
fortunate example,  is  In  MIRV  technology. 
In  that  area  we  went  ahead  with  develop- 
ment and  deployment.  It  Is  not  at  all  clear 
to  me  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
dona  so  had  we  not  pioneered.  They  may 
still  not,  but  my  guess  u  they  will.  They 
will  be  led  Into  It  perhaps  as  a  resiUt  of  our 
having  done  it.  and  the  net  result  will  be 
probably  greaUy  to  the  disadvantage  of 
both  nations. 

Senator  MclMrrai.  On  page  16  of  your 
report,  In  speaking  of  building  too  many 
prototypes,  you  quote  Dr.  York  as  say- 
ing that,  when  he  was  the  first  Director  of 
Defense  Beaearch  and  Engineering,  the  big- 
gest mistakes  he  made  were  "thoee  involving 
the  Initiation  and  carrying  along  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  completion  of  programs 
which  turned  out  we  did  not  need."  We 
have  come  the  full  circle  since  then,  having 
gone  to  the  concept  formulation,  contract 
definition,  engineering  development  ap- 
proach and  now  back  to  the  fly-before-buy 
prototyi>e  development  phlloaophy.  What  are 
your  views  on  this  today? 

Dr.  Ratkjzns.  I  think  I  largely  share  the 
views  of  Dr.  York.  I  a^ain  think  maybe  I 
would  want  to  rtlsUngulsh  a  Uttla  bit  be- 
tween the  tactloal  and  straitaglc  azeas. 
Some  mia»iU  prototfpea 
I  think  that  as  rsfarda  strategic  systems, 
particularly,  we  have  carried  too  many  of 
them  too  far,  and  probably  could  have,  and 
ahould  have,  terminated  some  of  them  ear> 
lier.  SKTBOLT  was  an  example  we  pcobablr 
should  have  cut  off  earUer.  SHARK  was  an- 
other. NAVAJO  was  another  and  I  oan  nmnyt 
others. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  done  even  w<vse  in 
this  regard  as  both  Dr.  York  and  I  have 
Indicated. 

In  some  areas  I  do  think  we  should  fly 
before  we  buy.  I  think  that  would  be  par- 
ticularly so  with  respect  to  the  tactical  sys- 
tarns.  I  think,  as  I  said  m  my  statement,  one 
probably  has  to  cairy  sTich  systems  through 
a  fairly  orderly  total  RJJ.T.  A  B.  kind  of  a 
process. 

I  would  be  very  reluctant,  for  example,  to 
sea  the  UJB.  Navy  now  go  ahead  with  a  oom- 
mlftment  to  a  large  program  of  (qjeraUonal 
surface  effect  ships  having  gone  only  as  far 
as  It  has  In  the  R.D.T.  tt  B.  cycle.  They  have 
to  go  further  before  they  would  rely  on  those 
kinds  of  systems. 

I  guess  I  cannot  comment  very  much  fur- 
ther on  that. 

Senator  Mclimitt.  First  of  aU.  let  me  say 
that  Secretary  Laird's  decision  to  go  to  a  fly- 
bafore-buy  meets  with  a  sort  of  approval  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  when  I  think  of  some 
of  the  trouble  we  have  gotten  Into. 

The  other  day,  v«7  Intaresttngly,  Assistant 
Secretary  deRoaa  told  me  that  fly-before-buy 
might  sound  very  wall  but  that  tt  had  inher- 
ent weaknesses.  I  got  the  lmpraa*>n  that  It 
oloaad  off  at  certain  times  the  lack  of  going 
ahead  and  improving  or  ^h^ging  direction. 
Flp-before-buy  concept 

Woiild  you  oaz«  to  comment  on  that?  In 
other  w<ords,  fly-befors-buy  sounds  very  good 
to  me  and  I  am  glad  to  go  back  and  tall  my 
constituents  that  Is  what  wa  an  doing  and 
that  wa  are  not  going  to  make  mlstakea.  Mr. 
deBoaa  said  this  isn't  the  happy  result  of  all 
of  our  experience.  This  is  dangerous,  too.  His 
Implloatlon  was  that  wa  might  actually  suf- 
fer, in  osrtaln  instances  wa  could  fall  to  gat 
aU  wa  ahould  gat. 
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Dr.  RATHjxifa.  Well,  I  have  not  really 
thought  about  this  problem  vary  much  but 
I  do  not  aaa.  I  goeaa.  tha  kind  of  pttftOls  that 
he  may  have  in  mind,  ntara  may  ba  "^yn 
that  I  do  not  see. 

It  seems  to  me,  unless  you  have  to  xuan 
very  urgently,  there  U  substantial  advantMa 
in  doing  it  this  way  rather  than  trying  to 
commit  yoursdf  to  what  we  used  to  caU  con- 
currency. In  the  case  of  oonounaney,  you 
make  tha  decision  to  dapkir  tha  system  and 
for  example,  m  the  mls^e  buslneas,  you 
begin  to  dig  holes  in  the  ground  bafOra  you 
develop  tha  propaUant.  That  sott  ot  ooiMar* 
rancy  proved  to  ba  vwy  axpenalva.  I  think  » 
should  be  avoided. 

It  may  ba  that  there  are  pltteUs  In  a  fly- 
before-buy.  I  doat  see  them  offhand. 
Aborting  a  progravx 

Dr.  Stonx.  There  is  an  added  complication 
which  ties  these  two  statements  together. 
If  the  weapon  u  something  secret  that  you 
are  not  sure  you  are  going  to  buy.  then  I 
think  it  is  Important  not  to  build  the  pro- 
totype. In  the  MIRV  case  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  spent  a  lot  of  effort  trying  to  keep 
MIRV  completely  secret  because  he  knew  If 
the  idea  got  out  it  would  ba  Inavltabla  that 
the  SovieU  would  buUd  It;  when  he  went  to 
the  MIRV  prototype  testing  stage,  then,  of 
oourse,  it  was  clear  the  Russians  wotild  see 
what  we  were  doing.  Then  It  became  clear 
that  this  arms  race  "success"  of  ours  would 
be  a  "suoceas"  of  theirs.  So  although  FAS 
may  support  developing  these  new  ideas  In 
a  research  and  technology  phase,  if  tha  idea 
is  reaUy  good  and  If  It  U  a  good  idea  to  try 
to  keep  them  secret,  this  may  require  not 
building  the  prototype. 

Dr.  RATHjxifs.  There  Is  also  another  prob- 
lem. This  Is  the  argument  that  once  you 
have  flown  something  It  is  hard  to  make  the 
decision  not  to  go  ahead.  It  becomes  hard 
to  turn  programs  off.  We  have  seen  that  with 
all  sorts  of  our  own  programs  and  I  subject 
the  Russians  do  too. 

I  think  the  important  thing — and  this  is 
again  consistent  with  Dr.  York's  remarks— 
for  officials  of  the  Defense  Department  Is  to 
muster  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  turn 
things  off  even  after  they  have  gone  fairly  far. 
Weapons  can  look  pretty  good  even  If  there 
Is  no  real  need  for  them.  I  think  we  have 
done  fairly  well  at  aborting  programs  but  I 
think  we  can  probably  do  better  in  that 
regard. 

Senator  MclNTrai.  I  think  you  could  an- 
swer this  question.  Dr.  Stone. 

Assuming  that  the  combination  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  for  the  purposes  of  meas- 
uring Soviet  versus  U.S.  technical  manpower 
output  u  not  valid  to  the  issue.  Is  It  not 
equally  too  broad  to  compare  the  numbers  of 
scientists?  Should  we  not  have  to  compare 
scientists  by  specific  dlsclpUne  to  determine 
In  which  critical  areas  we  trail  or  are  losing 
our  lead? 

Dr.  Stohk.  I  think  the  critical  question  for 
this  particular  Investigation  la  how  many  of 
the  able  Soviet  scientists  and  engineers  do 
they  have  assigned  to  these  prtorlty  sectors, 
atomic  energy  research,  military  research, 
and  space  research.  I  believe  this  Is  a  question 
to  which  no  very  firm  answer  can  be  given. 
Abwndanee  of  technical  personnel 

As  to  the  general  question  of  how  the 
scientists  are  doing  in  both  oountrlas.  It  is 
my  impression  that  both  oountrlea  have  an 
excess  of  scientists  and  engineers  for  the 
Jobs  being  assigned  to  them.  FTcm  a  historic 
point  of  view,  the  two  countries  are  produc- 
ing scientists  and  engineers  very  much  on  a 
pattern  that  is  shown  all  round  the  world: 
hunaly.  In  proportion  to  tha  gross  national 
product  of  tha  country.  This  Is  why  we  are 
producing  twice  as  many  scientists,  because 
wa  have  twice  the  gross  «»««wal  product. 

Ilils  rule  for  the  sdantlst.  U  not  for  ths 
angmear,  seems  to  hold  true  In  oountrlas  all 
around  tha  world. 
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Dr.  BUTBJXNB.  It  seams  to  me  there  have 
been  distortions  in  our  support  of  research 
that  are  ralavant. 

For  example,  there  has  been  a  feeling  which 
I  believe  is  not  entirely  Jtistified  that  some- 
bow  high-energy  physics  was  related  very 
directly  to  nuclear  weaponry.  So  It  has  been 
relatively  easy  for  many  years  to  gat  a  vary 
high  level  of  support  In  the  country  for  a 
lot  of  research  in  high-energy  phy^cs.  We 
have  had  a  very  large  expenditure  in  that 
area.  It  is  great  science,  very  Interesting  work, 
but  in  terms  of  direct  payoff  to  either  mili- 
tary technology,  or  to  tha  clvU  economy,  it 
IB  probably  one  of  the  areas  where  the  work 
has  a  most  remote  payoff. 

There  are  other  areas  whero  the  payoff 
would  be  more  direct,  and  has,  in  some  in- 
stances, been  som««4iat  slighted;  for 
exan^le,  work  in  solid  sUte  physics.  That 
has  been  less  glamorous.  In  recent  years,  it 
has  had  better  support  than  at  an  earlier 
time.  When  I  was  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, we  recogniaed  that  more  support  for 
that  kind  of  physics  was  required.  Some 
money  was  made  available.  But  the  work  in 
these  fields  U  not  interchangeable  and  it  is 
useful  m  some  of  these  kinds  of  comparisons 
to  break  things  down  into  subfields. 

Senator  McInttsx.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
rather  generalised  question.  In  examining 
the  military  obligational  overall  budget 
beginning  In  fiscal  year  1960  to  the  present 
time,  fiscal  year  1973,  and  comparing  the 
total  amount  of  the  request  as  compared 
to  the  overall  bvidget  between  1900  and  1966, 
this  percentage  comparison  ran  very  close  to 
an  average  of  around  13  percent,  a  strong 
18  percent. 

Beginning  in  1966,  this  dropped  down  to 
an  average  of  10.0  during  the  past  7  years 
and  to  a  low  of  9.18. 

In  the  last  7  years,  the  percentage  has  been 
very,  very  close  to  10  percent,  the  work  done 
m  RD.T.  &  E.,  as  compared  to  the  whole. 

Does  that  seem,  first,  that  should  not  be 
taken.  I  would  suspect,  as  an  arbitrary  figure 
for  this  committee  to  be  considering  at  all 
times,  and  do  you  think  that  10  percent  rep- 
resents any  sort  of  a  fair  compskrlson  or  fair 
level  of  effort  compared  to  the  total? 

Dr.  Rathjxns.  Well 

Senator  McInttbx.  I  know  there  are  a  lot 
of  generalities  there. 

Impact  of  overaU  bvdget 
Dr.  Rathjins.  There  are  many  problems 
with  this,  and  the  figures,  of  course,  have 
been  distorted  by  the  war.  That  had  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  overall  defense  budget, 
so  that  any  examination  of  the  time  sequence 
here  would  have  to  take  that  into  account. 

I  would  be  skepUcal  about  making  Judg- 
ment about  adequacy  of  B.D.T.  &  E.,  based  on 
a  percentage  figure.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  right  number  should  be  6  pereent.  10 
percent,  or  15  percent.  I  would  hope  we 
would  not  come  to  the  point  where  the  Con- 
gress would  simply  say  we  are  going  to  make 
It  10  percent  and  leave  it  to  the  people  in 
the  Defense  Department  to  decide  how  It  is 
spent. 

In  the  same  sense.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Congress  would  not  set  an  arbitrary  level  In 
the  budget  and  say  "You  fellows  flgiire  out 
how  to  spend  it."  I  think  you  have  greater 
responsibility  than  this.  You  really  have  to 
look  at  some  of  the  specific  programs  and 
decide  whether  each  of  them,  on  Its  merits, 
makes  sense. 

Senator  MclNTTax.  Let  me  read  you  the 
percentage  request  of  R.D.T.  &  E.  to  the  over- 
all budget  of  the  Defense  Department  in 
1966,  which  takes  Into  account  the  war  years, 
11.01  percent;  1967,9.80;  1968.9.18:  1969,9.67; 
1970,   10.18;    1971,   10.06;    1973,   10.09. 

So  It  seems  they  have  some  sort  of  a  meas- 
uring nile  over  there. 

Dr.   Rathjkms.   It   almost   appears   to  be 
more  stable  than  It  ought  to  be. 
Senator  Mdjrrrax.  Well,  thank  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dr.  Stone,  we  have  some  prepared  questions 
here.  I  thtok  they  were  grounded  pretty 
much  on  Dr.  Nelson's  economic  background, 
and  I  tboiigbt  unless  there  is  some  objection, 
we  will  submit  them  to  you  and  you  can 
forward  them  to  Dr.  Nelson  for  his  answer 
and  we  would  like  to  have  them  for  the 
record. 

PaxPAXXD  QmanoMB  raoic  Sxnatob  McInttxx 
a.  ovxaALL  spKmiNO  compabibons 
Question.  As  I  remarked  in  my  opening 
statement,  I  question  not  only  the  accuracy, 
but  also  the  relevance,  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's oomparlsona  of  U.S.-Sovlet  mlll- 
tery  and  military-related  R.  &  D.  expendl- 
turo  levels.  I  tend  to  share  your  own  view 
that  it  is  q>endlng  on  one's  technological 
base  which  actually  determines  one's  protec- 
Uon  from  technological  surprise,  not  one's 
^tending  on  big  we^xjns  development  pro- 
grams. But  since  the  Defense  Department 
persists  in  defining  the  Issue  In  terms  of 
overall  R.  ft  D.  expendltiires.  let  me  ask  you 
a  few  questions  in  this  regard. 

(1)  You  suggest  on  page  10  of  your  back- 
up document  that  the  Defense  I>epartment 
may  be  understanding  our  own  military  R.  tt 
D.  expenditures.  Tou  refer  to  'relatively 
arbitrary  accounting  decisions  that  assign 
some  R.  *  D.-related  DOD  expenditures  to 
other  accounts."  I,  too,  am  troubled  by  this 
and  am  aware  of  some  R.  &.  D.  expenditiu-es 
not  Included  In  the  RJJ.T.  &  E.  budget.  Two 
that  come  to  mind  inunedlately  are  the  ap- 
proximately 8700  mllUon  a  year  expenditures 
on  Independent  Beaearch  and  Development 
and  the  aalariea  of  mUltary  personnel  as- 
f}gn«>«<  to  B.  ft  D.  work.  I  also  notice  that 
funding  for  tha  Air  Force's  Eastern  Test 
Range  has  been  tranaferred  Just  this  year 
from  tha  RD.T.  ft  E.  to  the  O.  ft  M.  budget. 
I  wonder  whether  you  could  explain  fiuthar 
any  other  "relativ^  arbitrary  accoimting 
decisions"  of  which  you  may  be  aware. 

Answer.  In  addition  to  the  types  of  ex- 
pendlturea  identified  in  the  question,  and 
civilian  research  efforts  of  the  type  referred 
to  on  page  10  of  out  back-up  document, 
probably  the  moat  significant  additional 
areas  of  expenditures  on  R.  ft  D.  directly  rele- 
vant to  military  purposes  outside  the  DOD 
budget  are  In  the  budgets  of  NASA,  the  AEC. 
and  the  CIA  (a  large  fraction  of  the  latter 
budget  being  In  turn  buried  in  the  DOD 
budget). 

Question.  Dr.  Nelson,  you  are  an  econo- 
mist. Perhaps  you  could  explain  to  me  some 
of  the  problems  involved  In  translating  So- 
viet and  VS.  expenditure  levels — assiimlng 
these  are  known  In  the  first  place  In  terms 
of  the  two  Individual  economies — Into  com- 
parable terms.  I  have  four  specific  questions. 

(a)  Much  Is  made  In  Defense  Department 
statements  about  the  role  of  Inflation  In 
eroding  the  purchasing  power  of  the  defense 
dollar.  Does  infiatlon  have  any  impact  at  all 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Is  there  any  way  we 
can  estimate  that  Impact?  If  not,  how  great 
a  problem  does  this  constitute  for  attempts 
at  comparing  relative  expenditure  levels? 

(b)  What  are  the  problems  mvolved  In 
converting  ruble  expenditures  into  dollar 
terms?  In  answering,  please  explain  the  dif- 
ferences, if  any,  which  exist  at  present  be- 
tween the  official  ruble-dollar  exchange  rate, 
the  exchange  rate  which  actiially  seems  to 
provall  in  International  transactions  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Western  coun- 
tries, and  the  exchange  rate  used  by  the  De- 
fense Department  to  translate  Soviet  defense 
expenditures  into  (ktUar  terms,  and  how  con- 
fident do  you  feel  about  the  acc\iracy  of 
your  suggested  rata? 

(c)  Tlie  Defense  Department  has  Indicated 
that  It  tries  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  its 
budgetary -economic  analysis  (using  exchange 
rates,  etc.)  by  output  analysis,  where  it 
looks  at  what  the  Soviets  are  producing  and 
asks  how  much  it  would  cost  to  do  similar 
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work  here.  I  wonder  how  accurate  compari- 
sons of  this  kind  can  ba.  What  thay  seem  to 
involve  Is  the  CIA  and  other  agencies  getting 
intelligence  data  on  Soviet  developnnents, 
giving  these  data  to  American  manufacturers, 
and  asking  them  how  much  the  items  would 
cost  in  the  United  States.  What  troubles  me, 
I  guess.  Is  this.  These  same  manufacturers, 
given  detailed  spaclflcations  and  manufac- 
turing requirements,  are  unable  to  predict 
what  our  own  wei^wns  will  cost  without 
coat  overrutis  of  60  to  100  percent  on  average. 
Bow  can  they  hope  to  estimate  accurately 
what  Soviet  weapons  will  cost  with  the  help 
of  nothing  more  than  vague  intelligence 
data?  And  If  accurate  estimating  with  this 
data  Is  Impoeslble,  bow  can  estimates  based 
on  it  reliably  "confirm"  anything?  Would 
you  comntent? 

(d)  What  other  problems,  m  addition  to 
those  we  have  Just  been  discussing,  making  it 
difficult  to  compare  Soviet  and  U.S.  expendi- 
tures? In  light  of  all  these  problems,  do  you 
feel  it  makes  sense  to  even  attempt  such  a 
comparison? 

Answer.  The  questions  about  how  to  com- 
pare U.S.  and  UJ3BJI.  R.  ft  D.  spending  are 
good  ones.  It  would  be  useful  to  know  the 
quantities  and  qualities  of  resources  directly 
to  mlUtary  R.  ft  D.  by  the  two  coxmtrles  but 
It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  these  magnitudes. 
Comparing  our  dollar  figures  with  their  ruble 
figures  deflated  by  the  official  exchange  rate 
provides  a  cut  at  the  answer,  but  a  very  rough 
cut. 

In  the  first  place  even  for  comparison  of 
market  economies  the  official  exchange  rate 
Is  directly  applicable  only  to  tradeable  goods 
that  are  exported  and  imported,  and  not  to 
goods  and  services  that  do  not  cross  interna- 
tional boundaries  (like  most  services).  While 
to  a  first  approximation  traded  goods  ought 
to  be  priced  the  same  In  the  exporting  and 
Importing  ooiuitrles  (after  prices  are  made 
comparable  by  the  exchange  rate)  even  for 
tradeable  goods,  different  markujM  for  ex- 
port and  home  sales,  tariffs,  quantitative  re- 
strictions, and  Internal  taxes  me«m  that  de- 
fiatlon  of  prices  by  the  exchange  rate  wUl  not 
make  the  domestic  prices  equal.  Where  trade 
is  contracted  by  the  state  as  It  Is  In  the  So- 
viet Union  the  meaning  of  the  official  ex- 
change rate  Is  particularly  obscure  even  for 
traded  goods.  It  clearly  Is  an  inappropriate 
specification  of  the  trading  strategies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  say  that  they  purchase  Im- 
ports where  goods  are  cheap,  sell  exported 
goods  where  the  prices  are  highest,  and  sell 
Imported  goods  at  the  price  at  which  they 
were  bought.  Clearly  pollUcal  motives  in- 
fiuence  powerfully  the  trade  pattern  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  domestic  pricing  polldea 
are  very  complex. 

Second,  once  one  recognizes  the  vast  num- 
ber of  non-traded  goods,  the  official  ruble- 
dollar  exchange  Is,  at  best,  a  sort  of  average 
of  the  relative  prices  of  Soviet  goods  meas- 
ured in  rubles  and  U.S.  goods  measured  in 
doUata.  At  the  official  exdiange  rate,  some 
Russian  goods  will  be  more  costly  and  others 
less  ooaUy  relative  to  their  U.S.  ooxmterparts. 
Thus  for  non-traded  goods  it  Is  necessary 
somehow  to  estimate  their  relative  expoi- 
Biveness  or  cheapness  to  get  a  proper  ruble - 
dollar  exchange  rate  fw  thoee  goods.  In  gen- 
eral thU  will  not  be  the  "official"  exchange 
rate.  Clearly  R.  ft  D.  inputs  are  not  directly 
traded.  A  key  question  is  ^rtiether  the  Input 
of  military  H.  ft  D.  is  in  the  category  of  Items 
that  are  more,  or  less,  expensive  relative  to 
the  costs  In  the  United  Stetes  than  the  ex- 
change rate  Indicates.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  know  the  answer 
to  this  question. 

Of  course  another  way  of  getting  at  the 
R.  ft  D.  input  problem  would  be  simply  to 
count  the  quantity  of  different  resotu-cee 
rmthar  than  getting  at  this  indirectly  by  ob- 
taining the  money  figure  and  dividing  an  av- 
erage price.  If  there  were  only  one  major  in- 
put to  R.  ft  D.  say  scientific  and  engineering 
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manpower,  almply  measuring  this  would  be 
the  eaoleat  way  to  get  a  measure  of  relatlTe 
Inputa.  VaOmr  tba  ■iimptlon  that  aalarles 
flompflM  tlM  Uon'a  ehare  of  S.  *  D.  expendl- 
txMf,  tiM  ratio  of  manpower  Inputs  would 
tXf  tba  same  answer  as  the  ratio  oT  money 
aipeMdiluies  on  a.  *  D.  mntttpUed  by  the 
nMo  of  average  salaries   (In  the  Soviet  In 
robtas.  In  the  UjB.  In  dollara)   in  the  two 
ooontrtas.  Bowerer  tt  ooe  cannot  Identify  a 
paitkmlar  dominant  Inpot  then  of  course  one 
has  to  "add  np~  different  inputs.  The  natu- 
lal  way  to  do  this  Invotvas  prloas  and  we  are 
baok  on  the  ezohange  rates  problem  again. 
Let  me  respond  then  to  questions  3s  and 
9b.  If  tliere  Is  Inflation  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  this  affects  R.  &  D.  inputs,  this  will  erode 
the  real  Input  of  a  given  ruble  expenditure 
Just  as  In  the  United  States.  Begaidlng  how 
to  estimate  rriatlve  Inputs  my  feeling  Is  that 
the  better  way  to  make  Soviet -U.S.  R.  &  D. 
Input  comparisons  Is  somehow  to  count  up 
•deotlsts  and  englneera.  and  somehow  de- 
velop a  qoaUty  adjustor,  rather  ttian  trying 
to   deflate   money   cost   estimates   by  some 
measure  of  relative  unit  costs.  My  belief  Is 
that  scientists  and  engineers  are  the  dom- 
inant Input  Into  research  and  development. 
Of  course  we  are  more  Interested  In  output 
than  In  Input.  Certainly  It  Is  rash  to  assume 
that  just  because  lots  of  resources  are  going 
In,  major  advances  in  military  capability  are 
coming  out.  Tbe  remarks  Ln  the  question 
about  the  dlfflculty  of  estimating  R.  &  D. 
cost  (or  the  output  for  a  given  level  or  R.  & 
D.  expenditure)  In  the  United  States  are  on 
the  point.  It  strikes  me  as  rash  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  Input  measiires  by  output  esti- 
mates and  asking  what  It  would  cost  to  do 
the  same  Job  In  the  United  Statee.  It  might 
have  cost  muoh  more  or  much  loss.  But  In 
any  case   the  more   important   question   Is 
what  are  the  Russians  getting  from  their 
B.  Se  D.  rather  than  what  are  they  putting  in. 
But  the  basic  question  goes  beyond  the 
"output"  Issue.  We  really  want  to  know  the 
consequences  for  tbe  VS.  and  the  appnq>rl- 
ato   XT.S.   response.   If   any.   More   attention 
needs  to  be  given  than  seems  to  have  thus 
far  to  the  question  of  what  really  is  the 
threat  to  the  United  states  of  a  significant 
expansion  in  Soviet  mUltary  R.  ft  D.  not  re- 
flected   directly    in    observed    procurement 
of  new  hardware. 

MUltary  capabUltles  Involved  forces  In 
hand,  not  forces  In  the  bush.  Presumably 
when  It  Is  said  that  one  has  a  technological 
capability  it  is  meant  that  one  can  move 
relatively  speedily  to  operational  capabUlty 
of  relevant  magnitude.  The  key  question, 
however,  is  how  fast  one  can  move  and.  in 
particular,  the  speed  with  which  one  can  get 
a  capabUlty  in  hand  (rather  than  in  the 
bush)  compared  to  the  lead  time  that  the 
IntoUlgence  committee  provides  In  Identifi- 
cation of  threats.  Only  after  one  has  got  a 
rough  answer  to  this  question  can  one  take 
an  attitude  toward  the  value  of  technological 
superiority  or  parity.  What  really  counts  Is 
capabUlty  in  hand  plus  abUlty  to  generate 
new  capabUltles  fast  enough  to  coerce  or 
deter.  Technological  capabUlty  only  has  rele- 
vance as  It  bears  on  these  capabilities. 

There  Is  a  complicated  chain  of  analysis 
and  fact  between  a  statement  that  the  So- 
viets are  spending  more  on  mUltary  R.  tc  D. 
than  the  U.S.,  and  any  serious  national  se- 
curity threat  to  the  United  States.  Even  if 
the  premise  were  true,  the  conclusion  does 
not  follow  automatically.  If  there  Is  a  threat. 
It  is  not  clear  what  we  should  do  to  counter 
It.  It  is  possible  the  appropriate  response  lies 
outside  the  R.  &  D.  arena,  for  example,  better 
hardening  and  better  IntelUgence.  If  the 
appropriate  response  is  R.  &  D..  the  kind  of 
R.  &  0.  needs  careful  specification. 

These  are  serious  questions.  Some  hard  and 
thoughtful  work  needs  to  be  done  to  get  an- 
swers. AUegatlons  of  a  surge  of  mUltary  R. 
8t  D.  spending  in  the  Soviet  Union,  based  on 
shaky  data,  are  nowhere  near  siifflclent  to 
giUde  U.S.  policy.  If  there  is  a  real  security 
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problem  the  recent  .allegations  may  inter- 
fere with  our  dealing'  with  it  effectively.  I  do 
recall  the  story  of  the  boy  who  caUed  wolf. 

B.   PKOBLKMS    Or   tULTtAMY   K.   *   D.    POUCT 

Question.  You  Indicate  that  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  Soviet  weapons  development 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  developed  the  same 
weapons  first.  I  appreciate  the  significance  of 
this  action-reaction  phenomenon,  but  I  am 
also  concerned  about  the  long  lead-time  in- 
herent in  actually  developing  new  systems 
and  the  danger  this  can  pose  in  terms  of 
technological  surprise.  Let  me  ask  you  some 
questions  in  this  regard. 

( 1 )  Do  you  disagree  with  the  idea  that  we 
shoiild  carefuUy  pvirsue  aU  promising  new 
areas  of  mUitary  technology  at  least  through 
the  advanced  development  phase,  stopping 
short  of  engineering  development  and  pro- 
duction? If  you  do  believe  that  restraints 
are  necessary  in  this  early  research  and  de- 
velopment phase.  Just  what  restralnte  do  you 
favor? 

(2)  Since  knowledge  of  our  early  research 
efforts  is  likely  to  spiir  the  Soviets  into  con- 
ducting similar  efforts  of  their  own,  do  you 
believe  that  secrecy  Is  needed  regarding  the 
new  areas  of  research  we  sire  exploring,  at 
levels  short  of  engineering  devel<^ment? 
What  is  your  aUltude  generally  toward  our 
classification  policies  as  regards  research 
projects  we  and  the  Soviets  are  conducting? 

(3)  The  previous  questions  have  addressed 
for  the  most  part  our  attitude  to  new  mili- 
tary technology  short  of  the  engineering  de- 
velopment phase.  Yet  Miglneerlng  develop- 
ment Itself  can  take  from  a  to  10  years, 
depending  on  the  system  in  question.  Dont 
you  feel  that  this  long  lead  time  requires  us 
occasionally  to  undertake  major  development 
efforte  notwithstanding  the  possibility  of  an 
action-reaction  phenomenon,  and  that  this 
phenomenon  can  beet  be  protected  against 
by  greater  restraint  In  deploying  new  systems 
and  by  willingness  to  at  times  actually  aban- 
don new  systems  short  of  deployment  when 
the  threat  which  first  occasioned  them  seems 
diminished?  In  conjunction  with  your  an- 
swer to  this  question,  pleaise  comment,  with 
the  benefit  of  hindsight,  as  to  Just  where  we 
went  wrong,  in  your  opinion,  with  the  MIRV 
program? 

Answer.  The  problem  with  the  question  is 
how  one  construes  the  word  "promising." 
Certainly  we  should  not  pursue  all  of  those 
possibilities  that  are  technically  interesting. 
Some  can  be  expected  to  lead.  If  anywhere, 
to  systems  that  wUl  be  predictably  unneces- 
sary or  undesirable  and  obviously  putting 
money  in  those  would  be  a  mistake.  BW,  CW 
and  very  high  yield  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nology are  examples  that  come  to  mind  Im- 
mediately. There  will  be  some  areas  of  poten- 
tial Interest  for  which  there  simply  are  not 
adequate  resources,  etc.  In  terms  of  budget 
or  in  terms  of  manpower  of  adequate  quaUty. 

In  certain  i»t>jeots,  secrecy  should  surely 
be  maintained.  And  It  must  be  assumed  that 
anything  which  we  discover  that  is  not  kept 
secret  will  be  duplicated  by  the  Soviete,  and 
may  be  used  against  \is.  One  advantage  of 
claaslfloatlon  is  that  it  keeps  discussion  down 
on  projects,  the  pubUo  knowledge  of  which 
would  almost  impel  an  adverse  reaction.  On 
the  other  hand,  secrecy  inhlbite  the  effective 
operation  of  research  and  it  Inhlbite  criti- 
cism of  projecto  that  may  be  unnecessary 
or  undesirable.  No  firm  rule  exists. 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  first  question 
here  riiould  probably  be  a  quallfled  "yes." 
What  we  must  do  on  a  case  by  case  basis  Is 
attempt  to  evaluate  whether  or  not  to  pro- 
ceed, trying  to  anticipate  as  best  we  can  the 
Soviet  reaction.  As  I  Indicated  In  my  testi- 
mony it  seems  to  me  the  case  for  carrying 
programs  through  engineering  development 
will  often  be  stronger  as  regards  tactical 
weapons  systems  than  It  wUl  be  In  the  case 
of  strategic  weapons.  In  connection  with  the 
second  question  I  beUeve  that  the  major 
errors  were  In  the  decisions  to  actually  carry 
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out  d^loyment  of  MINUTBMAN  nx  particu- 
larly, and  to  a  leaser  degree,  POexiDON.  In 
the  Ught  of  the  studies  that  were  under- 
taken during  tbe  mld-60's  I  suppose  that 
some  preliminary  work  on  MIBVs  was  Justi- 
fied, but  I  do  not  see  any  case  for  tbe  actual 
deployment  decisions  and  believe  that  these 
programs  should  have  been  put  on  loe  at  a 
fairly  early  stage  In  the  BAD  cycle. 

Pbzpaud  Quxstions  raoM  Sbnatob  Doiomick 
Senator  MclNTvax.  Senator  Domlnlck  has 
some  questions  here  that  we  wlU  submit  to 
you  for  an  answer  for  the  record. 

Question.  Regarding  the  Defense  R.  ft  D. 
program  and  inteUlgence  matters,  aren't 
some  of  the  members  of  your  group  cleared 
for  these  matters?  Did  they  ask  for  and  re- 
ceive a  classified  explanation  of  the  studies 
the  Foeter  statement  is  based  on? 

Answer.  Many  PAS  spokesmen.  Including 
Ooldberger  and  Rathjens,  are  cleared  for 
this  Information.  We  did  not  ask  for  a  classi- 
fied explanation  of  Dr.  Poster's  statements. 
Question.  How  can  you  expect  to  be  accu- 
rate In  your  critique  or  helpful  te  the  Con- 
gress If  you  do  not  go  to  the  factual  basis 
for  the  Poster  statement? 

Answer.  Many  of  the  Postw  statomente  are 
so  obviously  Inconsistent  with  public  Infor- 
mation, and  indeed  intemaUy  Inconsistent, 
that  access  to  detailed  classified  knowledge 
is  not  necessary  as  a  basis  for  criticism  of 
them.  Many  statemento  are  crltlclBed  on  a 
conceptual  basis.  Beyond  that,  we  have  been 
exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  information  re- 
garding the  capabUltles  of  mUltary  systems 
that  the  United  Statee  now  has  and  Is  intro- 
ducing Into  Ite  inventory  and  to  the  InteUl- 
gence projections  regarding  oorreepondlng 
Soviet  capabiUty. 

Because  the  Pederatlon  was  studying  the 
public  record  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  the  public  was  being  alarmed 
unjustifiably,  there  was  special  relevance  In 
a  careful  study  of  the  same  public  record. 
And  because  the  Federation  was  interested 
m  making  ite  findings  public,  it  did  not  wish 
to  base  ite  Initial  commenta  on  classified 
Information.  We  believe  that,  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  the  public  should  receive  suf- 
ficient Information  to  justify  the  statements 
with  which  it  is  being  alarmed  and  see  no 
reason  why  this  cannot  be  done!  In  this 
connection,  as  we  point  out  In  our  report, 
we  are  in  agreement  with  Senator  John  0. 
Stennls  and  Senator  Peter  H.  Domlnlck. 

Question.  In  what  way  are  you  a  qualified 
expert  on  Soviet  mUltary  and  space  sys- 
tems? Are  they  not,  over-aU,  first-class  sys- 
tems by  any  standards? 

Answer.  The  credentials  of  the  Committee 
approving  the  document  "Is  There  an  RftD 
Qap"  are  contained  in  that  report  Immedi- 
ately foUowlng  the  table  of  contents  page. 
See  also  the  answers  to  questions  1  and  2. 

Question.  Without  detaUed  knowledge  of 
the  secret  Soviet  R.  ft  D.  programs,  dont  you 
agree  that  the  new  products  of  Soviet  R.  ft  D. 
are  overaU  first-class  systems  and  products 
of  their  own  technology?  (Examples  are  Fox- 
bat,  high  yield  nuclear  we^>ons.  FOBS  con- 
cept, heavy  lift  helicopters.) 

Answer.  Answer  to  part  I,  "to  some  degree." 
Answer  to  part  n.  "the  same  extent." 

The  Soviete  are  capable  of  building  first- 
class  mUltary  systems. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  technologi- 
cal Improvemente  are  at  some  sort  of  dead- 
end so  that  the  Soviete  cannot  move  on  from 
this  first-class  base? 

Answer.  Technological  improvements  are 
not  at  a  dead-end  and  the  Soviete  can  be  ex- 
pected to  make  further  progress  in  technol- 
ogy. It  may,  however,  be  Increasingly  difficult 
for  technological  advances  to  destabUlze  an 
increasingly  stable  situation. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  It  la  Impos- 
sible technologically  for  the  Soviets  to  de- 
velop counters  In  the  future  to  any  Impor- 
tant U.S.  defenses — strategic,  tactical? — for 
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big  wars,  little  wars,  crises,  blackmaU  situa- 
tions? against  the  U.S.  intereste?  against  our 
aUles'  interests? 

Answer.  "Impossible"  Is  too  strong  a  word 
and  the  word  "defenses"  is  ambiguous.  We 
do  believe  that  the  Soviete  wiu  find  counters 
to  any  U.S.  strategic  defensive  systems — as 
we  wUl  find  counters  to  theirs.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  President  has  pubUcly  acknowl- 
edged that  there  Is  "no  way"  to  protect  the 
country  effectively  against  the  effecte  of 
nuclear  war. 

Question.  Can  we  rest  on  our  past  and 
present  efforte  in  technology  if  the  Soviete 
try  increasingly  harder  to  move  ahead? 

Answer.  As  oxa  report  shows,  the  answer 
turns  on  what  the  Soviete  are  doing  when 
they  "try  Increasingly  harder"  to  move 
ahead.  If  they  waste  their  resources,  for  ex- 
ample, on  unnecessary  engineering  develop- 
ment and  unnecessary  prototypes,  we  need 
not  match  their  efforte. 

Question.  If  the  Soviet  effort  In  defense- 
related  technology  Is  not  as  great  and  as 
effective  as  ours  today,  how  can  the  Soviete 
develop  superior  quaUty  weapons  like  Pox- 
bat,  MIBVed  SS-9.  quiet  submarines,  heavy- 
Uft  helicopters  and  so  forth? 

Answer.  As  we  pomted  out  in  our  report, 
success  in  military  weaponry  depends  on  the 
mobUlzatlon  of  RftD  resources  rather  than 
upon  the  gross  level  of  resources  appUed  to 
aU  mUltary  R&D.  (The  Soviete  have  not  yet 
deployed  a  MIRVed  SS-9  and  probably  have 
not  yet  tested  one.  Tbe  MIRVed  SS-9  imder 
consideration  Is  not  superior  in  quality  to 
our  own,  nor  is  the  Soviet  submarine.) 

Question.  Were  any  of  those  ouUtanding 
weapons  systems  celled  from  the  United 
States? 

Answer.  The  Soviet  POLARIS-type  sub- 
marine is.  In  many  respects  a  copy  of  even 
to  the  number  of  mlssUes.  Soviet  MIRV  al- 
most surely  was  an  attempt  to  match  the 
UJ8.  in  having  a  MIRV. 

Question.  If  you  think  so.  Is  It  possible 
you  coiUd  provide  some  proof  of  this? 
Weren't  they  in  fact  developed  independ- 
ently of  the  United  States,  baaed  on  flrst- 
dass  Soviet  technology? 

Answer.  Since  the  Soviete  read  our  public 
literature,  which  contains  much  classified 
Information,  since  they  employ  spies,  and 
since  much  of  our  technology  Is  worth  study- 
ing, if  not  copying,  it  Is  hard  to  talk  of 
completely  "independent"  development  of 
Soviet  weapons. 

Question.  If  the  Soviete  have  made  the 
Immense  effort  to  cateh  up  to  the  United 
Stetes  in  defense  technology,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  they  will  not  continue  the  effort 
to  move  ahead?  What  is  the  evidence  that 
they  lack  the  resources  or  wUl  to  move 
ahead? 

Answer.  We  must  assume  that  the  Soviete 
will  make  continuing  efforte  to  Improve 
their  mUltary  technology  although,  in  fact, 
they  may  be  more  wUilng  to  place  resources 
into  non-mUltary  RftD  in  such  proportion 
as  they  consider  their  mUltary  improved. 
Obviously  the  Soviet  Oovemment  contains 
persons  with  two  distinct  Intereste.  Some 
woiUd  like  to  surpass  tbe  United  States  in 
mUitary  te<Anology.  Others  would  like  sim- 
ply to  have  sufficient  mUltary  needs  to 
defend  tbe  Soviet  Union.  As  the  Soviet 
Umon  achieves  mUltary  parity,  the  latter 
group  wUl  begin  to  vote  for  domestic  em- 
phasis. Whether  or  not  tbe  former  group 
has  the  power  to  continue  to  insist  on  high 
rates  of  mUltary  expenditures  remains  to 
be  seen.  We  shoiUd  keep  our  eyes  c^>en. 

Question.  Would  we  let  them  move 
ahead?  Do  you  believe  that  we  can  be  more 
secure  If  we  let  them  move  ahead — let  tbe 
Soviete  explore  defense  technology  areas 
more  intensively  than  we  explore  them  at 
let  them  learn  through  prototjrpes  whUe 
we  learn  through  paper  studies?  For  ex- 
ample, should  we  let  them  put  a  "Manhat- 
tan District"  effM-t  onto  lasers  or  submarine 
tracking  whUe  we  do  business  as  usual? 
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Answer.  We  cannot  stop  them  from 
"moving  ahead."  Matohlng  the  Soviete,  pro- 
totype for  prototype,  could  slow  the  rate  at 
which  U.S.  mUitary  technology  moved  ahead 
by  wasting  valuaMe  resources.  Whether  we 
match  aUeged  Soviet  efforte  In  a  partlciUar 
field  should  depend  on  the  field  and  the 
likely  consequences  of  faUing  to  do  so. 

Question.  In  short,  please  e^laln  how 
It  is  impossible  for  f-uture  technology  to 
eat  into  the  UB.  margin  of  security.  If 
it  Ls  not  Impoaslble,  why  shoiUd  the  United 
States  not  take  out  "RftD  inmirance" 
against  the  very  ImiMWsslve  gains  we  are 
seeking   in   Soviet   defense   technology? 

Answer.  The  UjB.  should  take  out  "RftD" 
Insurance  but  not  simply  act  as  If  "tbe 
more  spent  on  RftD,  the  more  Insurance 
bought." 

Question.  The  combined  DOD,  NASA,  and 
mlUtary  RX).T.  ft  E.  expenditure  of  the  United 
States  is  about  $8  bUUon.  As  a  student  on 
Soviet  expenditures,  what  are  your  estimates 
for  the  Soviet  total  R.D.T.  ft  E.  e]q>endltures, 
both  civil  and  mUltary? 

Answer.  The  Federatton  does  not  have  an 
Independent  estimate  of  Soviet  RftD  expezuU- 
tures,  both  clvU  and  mUltary. 

Question.  Why  do  you  think  the  Soviete 
classify  their  mUltary  RJ3.T.  ft  E.  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  dont  even  publish  a  total 
budget  for  It?  Does  that  give  you  any  con- 
fidence that  they  are  spending  less  than  we 
or  are  not  expanding? 

Answer.  Both  before  and  after  the  Soviet 
revolution.  Russia  has  been  a  most  secretive 
and  xenophobic  nation.  Even  much  less  Im- 
portant detaUs  such  as  street  maps  are  secret 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  secrecy  applied  to 
military  actlviUes  Is  not  a  basis  for  conclud- 
ing that  the  Soviet  Union  U  spending  more 
than  the  United  States.  Quite  the  contrary, 
one  Important  traditional  reason  for  Rus- 
sian miUtary  secrecy  has  been  the  fear  that 
Russian  mUitary  lnferic«lty  would  become 
known. 

Rksumption  or  HBsanrc 

Senator  McInttu.  I  yield  now  to  Senator 
Gold  water. 

Senator  OoLDWArat.  I  have  some  questions 
too  that  I  wUl  submit  to  them  Instead  of 
asking.  A  lot  of  these  have  been  answered 
already. 

Just  a  matter  of  general  information  from 
either  of  you.  When  was  the  Pederatlon  of 
American  Sclentlste  founded? 

Dr.  Stonx.  Founded  in  1946,  In  February. 

Senator  Ooldwatkk.  You  are  located,  I 
see,  here  In  Washington? 

Dr.  Stone.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Ooldwateb.  It  Is  obvious  that  you 
are  not  advocating  any  cut  In  the  research 
and  defense  funds  and  it  is  also  rather  ob- 
vious that  you  woiUd  like  to  see  more  spent 
but  more  wisely  spent;  is  that  correct? 

Wise  spending  urged 

Dr.  Rathjens.  I  am  not  sure  I  woiUd  like 
to  see  more  spent.  I  woiUd  like  to  see  It  more 
wisely  spent. 

There  are  two  messages  I  would  like  to  get 
across.  We  would  Uke  to  see  funds  spent  more 
wisely.  And  we  would  Uke  to  see  the  Congress 
being  well  Informed  and  not  misled  re- 
garding the  threat  or  the  rationalization  for 
the  expenditures.  Those  are  the  two  main 
polnte  that  I  woxUd  like  to  get  acroas,  that 
U  aU. 

Senator  Ooldwatex.  You  realize  that  up 
untU  the  establishment  of  the  subcconmlttee. 
to  my  knowledge,  there  was  no  subconunittee 
apeclflcaUy  assigned  tbe  task  of  reviewing 
R.  ft  D..  and  I  think  there  has  been  great 
progress  made.  I  think  we  have  great  progress 
to  make  so  dont  expect  miracles  overnight. 

Relative  to  what  we  can  spend,  you  know 
this  Is  controlled  by  oeUings  which  have  been 
placed  by  the  Pentagon  on  these  amounte, 
also  ceilings  that  have  been  placed  by  the 
different  branches  of  the  mlUtary.  We  can 
suggest  higher  or  lower  amounte  but  bail- 
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caUy  these  amounte  come  over  to  us  from 
the  Pentagon  and  we  have  to  then  decide  the 
wisdom. 

Soviet  moneys  consolidated 

Also  I  am  sure  you  know  of  this,  that  tn 
tbe  Soviet  budget  they  Include  space  budget 
and  mUitary  budget  but  they  are  aU  con- 
troUed  by  the  same  group,  where  our  NASA 
money  la  oontroUed  by  one  organization  not 
related  directly  to  tbe  mUitary;  they  can 
use  the  funds  any  way  they  want  to. 

I  remember  when  I  was  here  before  the 
great  surprise  It  was  to  find  the  amount  of 
money  that  was  assigned  to  their  space  which 
you  could  trace  directly  to  military.  I  think 
you  are  aware  of  that,  arent  you? 

Dr.  Rathjens.  I  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised If  large  amoimte  of  it  were  being  used 
for  mUltary  purposes.  Their  whole  budget,  I 
must  say.  Is  a  mystery  to  me,  and  It  Is  too 
bad  Professor  Nelson  Isnt  here  to  comment 
on  that. 

Senator  GoLDWAm.  It  Is  a  mystery  even  to 
Dr.  Nuttar  who  I  think  knows  as  much  about 
tbe  Russian  economics  probably  as  the  Rus- 
sians do  themselves. 

Senator  liclHTTXs.  Without  objection  the 
complete  statement  of  Dr.  Stone  wlU  be  made 
part  of  the  record. 

Dr.  Stone.  Thank  you. 

Senator  McInttek.  Also  unless  there  are 
objections  the  statement  of  the  Pederatlon 
of  American  Sclentlste,  "Is  There  an  R.  ft  D. 
Gap?"  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
MUitary  R.  ft  D.,  wUl  be  Included  In  the 
report. 

(The  Information  foUows:) 

(P.A.S.  report  printed  in  Congressional 
Record  May  10.  1971,  pp.  14094-14101.1 

Federation  or  Ameeican  Scientists  State- 
ment IN  Testimont  Before  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committex  on  Research  and  Development, 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committei — BCat 
19.  1971 

As  you  know,  tbe  Office  of  DDRftB  tn 
particular,  and  the  Defense  Department  in 
general,  have  filled  the  hearing  record  of  four 
Committees  of  Congress  with  a  great  deal  <rf 
material  suggesting  that  the  Soviete  wlU 
shortly  achieve  technological  superiority.  A 
great  many  officials'  q>eeches  have  suggested 
the  same  thing.  The  Pederatlon  of  American 
Sclentlste  has  produced  a  fifty  page  docu- 
ment analyzing  these  charges — which  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  no  other  nongovern- 
mental group  has  seen  fit  to  investigate.  In 
falmeas,  we  would  like  the  Rxoord  to  contain 
the  resulte  of  our  unique  Investigation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  woiUd  Uke  to  be  sure 
that  the  qiiestlons  which  we  pose  are  put 
sharply  so  that  there  wUl  be  no  mistake 
about  them.  Therefore,  we  are  enumerating 
them  here.  We  would  welcome  any  effort  by 
the  Committee  to  sec\ire  answers  to  theae 
questions.  ^ 

Before  listing  these  questions,  however,  we 
want  to  emphasize  one  thing.  We  are  not 
calling  for  cute  in  the  R&D  budget.  We  sup- 
port a  vigorous  program  of  mlUtary  research 
and  development  fuUy  adequate  to  our  needs. 
And  at  some  future  time,  the  Pederatlon 
hopes  to  prepare  a  detaUed  study  of  RftD  ex- 
penditures. But  this  Is  not  such  a  study. 
Instead,  It  is  an  Investigation  of  charges 
made  by  the  Defense  Department  that  are 
alarming  the  American  pubUc.  We  do  not 
believe  that  these  charges  have  stifflclent 
foundation  to  Justify  that  alarm.  And,  as  is 
evident  from  the  types  of  questions  we  are 
raising,  no  amount  of  classified  Information 
could  add  sufficient  substance  to  make  them 
so. 

The  Chairman  of  the  fuU  Committee 
(Senator  John  C.  Stennls)  and  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  (Senator  Peter  H. 
Domlnlck)  were  correct  when  they  fonnaUy 
asked  Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  as  early  ae  1909, 
to  document  his  charge  in  unclassified  ma- 
terial. The  record  shows  that  be  did  not 
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comply  with  that  requMt  (p.  33,  footnote).' 
W«  do  not  believe  that  he  can.  And  we 
believe  that  thla  Committee  thould  ask  other 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  concerned  with 
daaslfled  and  undsliUd  estimates  of  this 
kind  for  their  opinion:  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
the  Central  InteUlgenoe  Agency  (CIA),  the 
Defuue  InteUlgenoe  Agency  (DIA),  the 
National  Science  Poundatlan  (N8P),  and 
Bo  on.  All  of  these  agencies  have  been  sup- 
plied with  copies  of  our  analysis 

UUISTIONASLX   AB8T7M PTIONS   AND 

sxAoasBAnBn.T  raaoiBi  tMrawna 
I.  In  the  first  place,  we  question  whether 
•cciirate  estimates  can  be  made  of  the  ruble 
value  of  the  resooroes  put  into  miUtoHly 
related  B&D  (I.e.,  Defense.  Space  and  Atomic 
Energy  BAD  combined) ,  as  shown  by  DDR&E 
(pp.  6A,  BB) . 

3.  In  the  second  place,  we  question 
whether  a  meaningful  breakdown  of  Soviet 
mllltarUy-related  R&D  can  be  made  to  show 
military  R&D.  Dr.  John  S.  Foster  agreed  with 
us  in  early  1970  (pp.  3-4)  but  now  admittedly 
asBimies  (p.  5)  that  the  rate  of  growth  at 
mmtarily-related  R&D  Is  assigned  to  miUtary 
R&D,  producing  an  extraordinary  15%  rate  of 
Increase  (p.  7) . 

3.  The  ruble-dollar  ratio  used  to  convert 
these  estimates  Into  dollars  has  itself  varied 
In  authoritative  estimates  by  a  factor  of  40% 
(p.») 

4.  Since  it  U  charged  that  the  Soviets  have 
surged  ahead  of  us  In  R&D  spending  In  the 
last  two  to  three  years.  It  Is  Impossible  to  get 
Independent  observation  of  Soviet  activity  to 
confirm  the  estimates  involved  (p.  5A) . 

5.  We  conclude  that  It  Is  absurd  to  argue 
that  the  graphs  suppUed  by  DDR&E  (pp.  6A, 
SB)  are  accurate  to  "within  10%  or  so"  ss  the 
principal  Deputy  of  DDR&E  has  announced 
(P.»). 

CWMTS  TIBS  MXaLKADtMO  LANGUACS  Am> 

ALASinsT  HON  BSQurrtra  ooncltjsions 
1.  The  best  documented — and  moat  sur- 
prising— fact  admitted  by  DDR&E  Is  the  con- 
elusion  (p.  21)  that  the  Soviets  did  not  gain 
relatively  In  military  technology  during  the 
years  lMO-1968  despite  the  fact  that  they 
could  read  our  literature.  Dr.  FOeter's  charge 
that  the  Soviets  "now  seem  to  be  guinlng  on 
the  United  States  technologically"  (Italics 
added)  one  year  In  every  three  or  four  (p.  23) 
Is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  (highly  mis- 
leading) restatement  of  his  charge  that  the 
Soviets  are  now  spending  %  as  much  on  gross 
R&D.  Obviously,  the  statement  cannot  be 
confirmed  by  observing  Soviet  technology  of 
the  last  two  years  since  the  weapons  In  which 
the  technology  Is  to  be  embodied  are  not  yet 
evident. 

3.  Even  If  the  Soviets  were  catching  up 
technologically — ss  there  Is  admittedly  no 
direct  evidence  but  as  one  might  expect  since 
the  Soviet  Union  has  more  advanced  nations 
to  copy — It  does  not  imply  that  the  Soviets 
wlU  "assume  technological  superiority"  as 
repeatedly  suggested  by  Dr.  Poster  (p.  1,  foot- 
note 3,  Ist,  Srd.  4th  and  Sth  paragraphs). 
Certainly  we  cannot  conclude  that  it  will 
happen  in  "two  years"  as  he  told  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  year! 
sauBcnvx  oiscLosnas  invicatkd 
1.  Prom  evidence  provided  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  In  early  1B70  (foot- 
note 1,  Appendix  Al)  It  u  possible  to  deduce 
the  fact  admitted  in  late  1970  that  the  United 
States  was  qiendlng  more  on  military  R&D 
than  the  Soviet  Union.  Why  did  DDR&E  not 
advise  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  this 
fact?  Instead  It  denied  to  this  Committee 
(p.  S)  that  such  comparisons  were  possible. 
Why? 

3.  Why  did  Dr.  Poster  misquote  a  speech  of 
I^onld  BrsEhnev's  so  as  to  make  It  atem  that 


'  Page  numbers  refer  to  pages  of  our  basic 
document.  "Is  There  an  R&D  Gap?" 
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Soviet  interest  In  R&D  far  peaceful  pxirposes 
was  reaUy  R&D  for  military  purposes  (p.  6) . 
DATA  ABS  omir  i.AswsTiT  OB  oo*a>ijnxt.T 

aUXSVAMT 

1.  We  question  whether  gross  levels  of 
R&D  funding  are  relevant  to  the  problem 
of  protecting  against  "Technological  Sur- 
prise" ss  Implicitly  assumed  in  DDR&E  com- 
parisons. Substantial  fractions  of  R&D  ex- 
penditures are  Msoclsted  with  syttems 
which  we  have  already  decided  to  deploy  be- 
oansa  m  oooaldsr  ttoose  Soviet  weapons  to 
whl^  they  are  a  counter  inevttablt.  Only 
about  38%  of  the  R&D  budget  Is  asK>elated 
with  "teohiKdogy  base"  expmdltuzes.  and 
Increuss,  m  this  account  are  limited  by 
Idsaa  rather  than  by  funding,  as  Dr.  Poatcr 
has  noted  (p.  14).  Matching  the  Soviets  In 
prototype  eoipciidttaraa  Is  not  nscewarlly  a 
good  Idea  ■■  Dr.  Voster  has  also  noted  (p.  IB) , 
and  can  lead  to  great  waste  (p.  18) . 

3.  We  certainly  question  the  relevance  of 
the  charge  that  the  Soviets  are  producing 
more  "scientists  and  engineers"  than  we  are 
(p.  30)  when  In  fact  we  produce  twice  aa 
many  scientists,  when  Soviet  engineers  are 
often  poorly  trained,  and  when  the  relative 
numbers  of  these  categories  are  much  less 
relevant  than  the  tasks  to  which  they  are 
assigned,  and  the  efllclency  with  which  they 
are  organised  and  equipped  to  do  them, 
(p.  2»-88). 

RXSUMPTION     or    HXAUNC 

Dr.  SroMB.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  OoutwAna.  I  have  read  the  report 
that  has  ]ust  been  put  In  the  record  and 
I  have  listened  to  your  testimony  with  great 
Interest. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  engaged 
somewhat  In  the  same  violations  that  you 
accused  Dr.  Poster  of.  speaking  In  generali- 
ties. I  refer  for  example  to  your  statement 
on  page  4  relative  to  sonar  development, 
that  we  also  probably  have  a  significant  lead. 

If  you  consider  ABM  defense,  I  believe  you 
wlU  find  as  elTecUve  as  SAPBOUARD  U  likely 
to  be,  those  are  two  I  recall  very  general 
statements.  Inasmuch  as  I  happen  to  dis- 
agree with  you  relative  to  the  SAPEOUARD, 
It  Is  working  out  In  the  Pacific,  we  are  hit- 
ting targets,  so  I  wouldn't  agree  with  that, 
I  think  If  you  cant  say  that  we  have  a 
significant  lead  or  we  don't  have  a  significant 
lead  I  think  you  are  better  off  not  saying 
anything. 

Safeguard  MffloUncy 

Dr.  RATHjxifs.  Well  to  comment  very 
brlefiy,  I  thought  the  SAPEGUARD  program 
was  for  a  variety  of  reasons  a  mistake  and 
Is  111  dsatgned  tot  tlta  purpose  for  which  it 
Is  being  used,  but  nevertheless  I  simply 
argue  here  that  it  doce  evidence  a  higher 
level  of  technology  in  the  ABM  area  than 
anything  that  I  think  we  are  seeing  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Senator  Ooldwatsk.  Looking  at  your  Na- 
tional Council  Members  Board  of  BpaoMon 
I  cannot  find  anybody  on  there  that  would 
disagree  with  you.  I  am  thinwi^  of  Jerome 
Wlesner.  Morgenthau,  BUstlakowsky.  Oal- 
bralth,  a  great  scientist.  They  all  are  opposed 
to  the  ABM. 

Dr.  BATBjxita.  I  believe  that  Is  probably 
true.  I  dent  know  of  any  that  are  favorably 
disposed  toward  It. 

Senator  OoLowATBa.  I  think  they  would 
also  oppose  the  B-1  Ixunbers. 

Dr.  Batbjxics.  My  guess  Is  that  all  of  those 
whose  views  I  know  would  be  rather  atanllar 
to  my  own  in  this  regard. 

Senator  Oolowatbl  One  other  comment. 
On  the  same  page  you  say  the  subcommittees 
should  find  out  what  the  situation  U  by 
careful  examination,  calling  on  not  only  the 
Department  of  Defense  but  on  the  CIA  and 
other  relevant  Oovemment  agencies  for  hard 
comparative  data.  We  have  done  that.  In 
fact  w*  do  that  with  great  repetition.  Also 
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we  have  DIA.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  your 
organlaatlon.  if  you  have  not  already  dons 
BO,  I  know  some  of  your  members  are  cleared 
for  this  level  of  classlflcatlon.  I  would  si^ 
geet  that  you  have  as  many  of  those  people 
who  are  cleared  for  that  as  possible  take  tn 
the  SAC  briefing,  COA  briefing,  DIA  briefing. 
I  think  It  would  open  your  eyes  and  I  don't 
agree  with  people  who  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  or  House  floor  that  people  like  myasit 
are  using  these  flguree  or  using  the  Innuendo 
because  It  is  classified  merely  to  fMghten 
people.  I  used  to  be  of  that  mind.  I  am  not 
any  more.  I  think  we  are  in  a  real  serious 
situation  relative  to  the  Soviet.  I  dont  neces- 
sarily see  that  It  means  we  are  going  to  go 
to  war  but  I  do  thlfik  It  Is  much  worse  than 
the  general  public  knows  and,  as  I  said,  I 
hope  the  President  before  long,  before  we  get 
Into  the  summer-long  debate  on  what  we 
buy  and  dont  buy,  wlU  let  the  Ai»ay<^,,n 
people  know. 

I  have  no  other  questions.  I  do  have  senna, 
thing  I  want  to  talk  to  you  both  about. 
ThatUaU. 

Summarif 
Senator  MCInttbb.  WeU,  Dr.  Rathjens  and 
Dr.  Stone,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
views  you  haze  expiessed  here  this  morning. 
This  suboommlttee  deals  In  a  very  difficult 
and  complicated  area  as  we  try  to  extend 
some  sort  of  congressional  supervision,  soms 
sort  of  congrssslonal  questioning  to  tbsss 
vary  huge  sums  that  are  requested  for  the 
military  In  the  very  in^Mrtant  area  of  re- 
search and  development.  We  do  our  best  to 
note  duplication,  what  we  think  Is  duplica- 
tion. We  certainly  see  indications  from  time 
to  time  of  what  I  would  call  inter-servlce 
rivalries  and  we  try  to  ask  hard  questions 
which  such  staff  as  we  have  at  our  dlq>aeal. 
Mr.  Pine  has  been  doing  an  excellent  }ob,  but 
I  flnd  myself  so  many  tlmea  coming  to  that 
area  where  I  dont  think  I  should  exercise 
what  would  be  a  New  England  Yankee  Intui- 
tion when  I  am  dealing  with  a  subject  so 
Important  to  our  security.  I  do  think  Dr. 
Poster  has  firmly  Imprssasd  me  with  the  Im- 
portance of  the  technological  base  you  re- 
ferred to  In  the  items  we  clssslfy  as  8.1,  8J, 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  8J. 

So  I  was  taken  back  by  Dr.  Poster's  state- 
ment when  he  initially  made  It  and  tried 
to  Interrogate  him  at  that  time — whether  he 
had  taken  into  account  independently  R.  & 
D..  Is  it  not  true  that  certain  sections  of  otir 
budget  are  not  really  technological  base,  get 
Into  engineering  development,  and  ask  ques- 
tions about  our  industry,  where  a  great  deal 
of  the  expertise  really  lies.  It  Isnt  In  houss 
at  all,  it  is  out  there  in  the  defense  industries 
with  these  tremendously  competent  people 
that  work  for  them.  So  the  testimony  this 
morning  further  complicates  the  Issue,  but 
I  think  It  Is  weU  we  have  it  on  the  record, 
so  I  do  appreciate  your  coming  here  this 
morning,  and  I  am  sorry  that  Dr.  Nelson's 
plane  was  delayed. 

Dr.  Stonx.  Speaking  for  the  Federation,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  Ws 
watch  with  great  interest  and  high  regard 
the  work  of  this  subcommittee  on  many 
issues  of  concern  to  us.  We  are  delighted  that 
the  subcommittee  exists  and  very  satisfied 
with  the  fact  that  it  Is  mafc-iwg  serious  In- 
quirlee  Into  these  questions. 

We  are  very  happy  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  put  our  views  on  the  record. 
With  the  specific  comments  which  you  Just 
made  about  technology  bsse,  as  you  know, 
we  are  in  agreement.  So.  on  thoee  points,  I 
hope  we  have  not  complicated  the  situation. 
Commenting  now  on  your  earlier  refer- 
ence to  a  conversation  In  which  Dr.  Foster 
suggested  leaving  his  budget  alone  or  firing 
him.  It  Is  Impossible  for  you  to  fire  an  execu- 
tive branch  employee  as  the  answer  to  too 
great  a  budget  request. 

Dr.  Foster  is  an  employee  of  the  executive 
branch,  not  of  the  legislative  branch.  So  It 
does  faU  to  you— if  you  are  going  to  oversea 
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these  expenditures — to  make  some  decision 
one  way  or  the  other  about  thaaa  matters. 
According  to  the  Constitution,  It  has  been 
left  up  to  you  to  monitor  the  proposals  of 
the  executive  branch.  In  theae  matters,  a 
osrtain  amount  of  Intuition  Is  necessary. 
Those  who  have  been  through  the  defense 
analysis  system  much  more  thorou^ily  than 
I  have,  can  testify  that — after  all  of  the  ex- 
pertise has  been  heard — one  has  to  apply 
aome  rule  of  thumb  or  intuition.  I  hope  the 
(ubcommlttee  will  not  be  leery  of  applying 
these  kinds  of  criterion  when  the  time  cornea, 
because  there  is  no  other  way. 

Senator  McInttbx.  On  May  18,  1071,  a 
letter  was  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
requesting  an  evaluation  of  and  specific  oom- 
ments  on  the  Federation  of  American  Sden- 
tisU'  report  dated  May  8,  1971,  entitled,  "Is 
niere  an  R.  &  D.  Oapf"  which  has  been  in- 
cluded earlier  In  these  hsartngs.  A  copy  of 
the  aforementioned  letter  and  of  the  reply, 
dated  May  25,  1S71,  are  reproduced  below  as 
well  as  an  unclassified  version,  dated  ICay  29, 
1971.  of  the  attachment  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  reply. 

Mat  18,  1971. 
Hon.  Mxlvxn  Laibd. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mxl:  In  recent  i^ipearanoea  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Swvloes  Committee,  and 
the  Suboommlttee  for  Research  and  Oeval- 
opment,  principal  witnesses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  testified  about  the 
Soviet  vs.  U.S.  technology  gap. 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists  have 
examined  this  problem  and  published  a  re- 
port on  May  6,  1071  entitled  "Ls  there  an 
B.  &  D.  Oap7  In  this  report  numerous  ques- 
tions are  raised  and  assertions  made 
challenging  the  Department  of  Defense 
statements. 

To  pwmlt  a  full  appreelatton  of  the  facta 
in  the  case,  and  to  provide  a  more  meaning- 
ful iMMlB  for  oonslderatton  of  the  flaoal  1973 
B.D.T.  &  E.  authorization  request,  I  woiild 
appreciate  your  detail  evaluation  and  specific 
comments  on  each  of  the  allegations  and 
questions  in  the  report  and  In  the  statement 
made  by  the  Federation  before  the  sub- 
committee on  May  19,  1971.  Copies  of  theaa 
documents  are  attached. 

Request  this  Information  be  submlted  to 
me  by  June  1, 1971. 
Sincerely, 

Thoicab  J.  McImttbz, 
U.S.  Senator. 

DnuECTOB  OF  DxnafSB  Rbsxabch 

AlfD  ENQXNZBBIirO, 

Washington.  D.C.  Map  25,  1971. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McImttbz, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development,  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mb.  Chaibmak:  As  you  requested  In 
your  letter  of  May  18,  1971,  we  have  reviewed 
the  report  "Is  There  an  R&D  Gap?"  Issued  by 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists  on 
May  6,  1971,  and  the  StatemenU  by  Dr.  O.  W. 
Rathjens  and  Dr.  Jeremy  J.  Stone  on  May  10, 
1971. 

A  response  to  these  dociuients  can  be  made 
In  three  parts: 

The  first  part  has  to  do  with  the  substan- 
tive Issues  raised.  The  substantive  issues  have 
been  covered  In  the  form  of  replies  to  a  series 
of  questions.  These  questions  and  their  re- 
plies are  attached  tor  your  information. 

The  second  part  has  to  do  with  statements 
made  by  me  during  the  period  of  1988  to 
1970.  The  contention  Is  that  intentional  In- 
oonalstenclea  have  been  made  In  order  to 
stq;>prees  data  and  Information.  The  facta 
are  that  our  understanding  of  what  the 
Soviets  are  doing  In  R&D,  and  our  ability  to 
asasaa  their  reaouroea  and  results  have  been 
developing  during  the  last  two  years.  We 
now  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  So- 
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Viet  technological  effort  and  have  refined  our 
estimates. 

The  third  part  of  the  response  wotild  be  a 
reply  to  the  personal  attacks  made.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
make  such  a  response. 

As  I  have  Indicated  to  you  before,  I  con- 
sider this  potentially  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Important  and  serious  matters  whloh  could 
affect  our  national  security  In  the  years  to 
come.  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
clarify  the  information  we  have  available. 
Sincerely, 

JoBM  S.  Poana,  Jr. 

Questions  and  Answzbs  Rzlatbi  to  thx 
Assbssmznt  or  XJS./VSJBJt.  Tbchnolooi- 
cal  Efvobts 

(Congressman  Harrington's  questions.) 
(Not  printed  In  Congressional  Record] 

COMMXNTS   ON   THX   STATEICBMTS   OF   Db.   JEB- 

KMT  J.  Stone  and  Db.  Oeosgk  W.  Rathjens 
OF  trb  Pbdxbation  OF  Amxbican  Scientists 

BkFOBX    thx    StTBCOMlCITTEB    ON    RBSBABCH 
AND   DEVBLOPMBNT    OP   THX   ABMXD   SBBVICBS 
COMIUTTXB  OF  THB  U.S.  SXMATB 
XMTBODUCnON 

In  commenting  on  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Jeremy  J.  Stone  and  Dr.  George  W.  Rathjens 
given  before  this  Subcommittee  on  19  lAty 
1971,  I  first  would  like  to  refer  you  to  my 
previous  statements  to  this  Committee  as 
well  as  to  a  series  of  questions  that  we 
have  answered  for  Congressman  Michael 
Harrington  (see  p.  3416) . 

As  you  know,  Drs.  Stone  and  Rathjens  have 
never  discussed  with  me  the  charges  made 
by  them  before  the  Subcommittee.  Further- 
more, prior  to  their  testimony  no  attempt 
w&s  made  to  seek  clarification  of  our  meth- 
odology, data  and  conclusions.  Thus  It  is 
not  surprising  that  they  disagree  about  the 
conclusions.  But  there  is  a  much  more  im- 
portant point.  Our  country  is  not  properly 
served  when  highly  complex  matters  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  manner  which  does  not  refiect 
an  in-depth  study  of  all  the  facts  and  which 
creates  an  unneoeesary  and  unwarranted 
polarization. 

I  have  urged  Dr.  Marvin  Ooldberger,  the 
Chairman  of  the  FAS  ad  hoc  committee  on 
Military  R&D,  and  Dr.  Rathjens  to  meet  with 
us  In  the  near  future  to  discuss  Sovlet/US 
R&D  comparisons  in  detail.  In  this  meeting 
we  should  be  able  to  discuss  any  differences 
in  a  constructive  way  and  hopefully  resolve 
them. 

Dr.  Stone,  in  his  May  19th  statement  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee,  referred  you  to  the 
PAS  study  entitled  "Is  There  an  R&D  Qap7" 
tor  complete  Information  on  the  FAS  posi- 
tion. In  addition,  he  made  spedflc  charges 
which  he  categorized  as  follows: 

Questionable  Assumptions  and  Exagger- 
atedly Precise  Estimates. 

Misleading  Language  and  Alarmist  Non- 
Sequltvir  Conclusions. 

Selective  Disclosure  of  Information  Is 
Indicated. 

Largely  or  Completely  Irrelevant  Data. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  reiterate  the  specifics 
in  each  of  these  categories  in  formulating 
our  response. 

I.    qUXSTIONABLZ    ASSUMPTIONS    AND 
ZXAOOBBA'IXDLT    FBXCI8E   KSTIJCATB8 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  question  whether 
accurate  estimates  can  be  made  of  the  ruble 
value  of  the  resources  put  into  mlUtarUy 
related  R&D  (Le.,  Defense  Space  and  Atomic 
Energy  R&D  combined) ,  as  shown  by  DDR&E 
(p.  5A,6B). 

2.  In  the  second  place,  we  question  whether 
a  meaningful  breakdown  of  Soviet  mlUtarlly- 
related  R&D  can  be  made  to  show  mllttary 
R&D.  Dr.  John  S.  Poster  agreed  with  us  In 
early  1970  (pp.  3-4)  but  now  admittedly  as- 
sumes (p.  6)  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  mlll- 
tarUy-related  R&D  is  assigned  to  mUltary 
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R&D.  producing  an  extraordinary  15%  rate 
of  Increase  (p.  7). 

3.  The  ruble-dollar  ratio  used  to  convert 
these  estimates  Into  dollars  has  itself  varied 
in  authoritative  estimates  by  a  factor  of  40%. 

(p.O). 

4.  Since  it  is  charged  that  the  Soviets  have 
surged  ahead  of  us  in  R&D  spending  In  the 
last  two  to  three  years,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
independent  obeervatlon  of  Soviet  activity 
to  confirm  the  eetl mates  involved,  (p.  5A) . 

5.  We  conclude  that  it  is  absurd  to  argue 
that  the  graphs  supplied  by  DIXt&E  (p.  &A, 
6B)  are  accurate  to  "within  10%  or  so"  as 
the  Principal  Deputy  of  DDR&E  has  an- 
nounced (p.  9)." 

X.  BXSPONSE 

The  analysis  of  the  Soviet  Union's  military 
R&D  Involves  several  independent  and  quan- 
titative cross-checks  which,  taken  together, 
support  the  credibility  of  the  analysis.  The 
work  was  performed  by  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity, the  Services,  and  the  Office  of  DDR 
&E.  The  analysis  starts  with  the  All  Union 
Science  Budget,  llils  budget  Is  divided  into 
a  classified  portion  and  an  tindasslfled  por- 
tion. We  consider  the  classified  portion  to  be 
the  military  and  space  RDT&E  and  this  has 
been  checked  for  consistency  by  a  careful 
study  of  outputs  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  space  RDT&B  is  then  separated  by 
noting  the  output  of  the  Soviet  space  pro- 
gram and  calculating  the  cost  in  U.S.  dollars 
for  the  UJ3.  to  achieve  the  same  output.  This 
is  then  converted  to  rubles  permitting  a  de- 
termination of  the  military  part  of  the  Soviet 
RDT&E. 

The  dollar-ruble  conversion  ratio  used  In 
the  analysis  is  not  the  oOlcial  ratio  of  1.11:1. 
Economists  flnd  that  the  correct  ratio  de- 
pends on  the  sector  of  the  economy  in- 
volved— a  result  of  differing  efficiencies  of 
effort  In  different  fields  of  endeavor.  The 
correct  ratio  also  depends  on  the  budgetary 
model  used.  The  several  models  considered 
yielded  a  nominal  value  of  $3  per  ruble  for 
RDT&E.  It  is  interesting  that  the  Swedish 
International  Peace  Research  Institute 
(SIPRI)  Yearbook  1989/70  finds  that  for 
military  expenditures  as  a  whole  the  ratio  la 
between  3:1  and  2.6:1;  and  that  for  defense 
armaments  It  is  about  2.25:  l.  It  Is  reasonable 
that  for  RDT&E  the  ratio  should  be  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  range. 

Having  derived  a  value  for  military  RDT& 
B,  the  reaolt  Is  checked  by  means  of  a  lead/ 
laig  analyala.  Many  wes^wn  systems — ballljstlc 
missiles,  fighter  aircraft,  anti-tank  weapons, 
and  others — ^Involving  hundreds  of  weapons 
have  been  evaluated  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive lead  or  lag  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  how  It  has 
changed  with  time.  These  Judgments  are 
made  by  pec^le  knowledgeable  in  the  sub- 
jects Involved. 

The  lead/lag  analysis  showed  that  to  an 
accuracy  of  about  one  year  in  eight,  or  12%, 
neither  aide  gained  on  the  other  during  the 
period  1980-1988.  Consequently  one  con- 
cludes that  the  equivalent  effort  in  the  two 
countries  averaged  over  this  period  was 
about  equal. 

The  growth  of  Soviet  mllttary  RDT&E 
since  1988  Is  consistent  with  the  oontlnuous 
rtae  of  the  All  Union  Science  Budget  and  the 
leveling  off  of  the  Soviet  ^>ace  program.  If 
this  sizeable  Increased  effort  (an  increase 
of  81-1  ^B  each  year)  were  In  some  other 
sector  of  the  economy,  the  "open  sector", 
then  It  should  have  produced  observable 
outputs.  No  such  results  have  been  seen. 
Therefore  we  conclude  that  this  increased 
effort  is  devoted  to  military  RDT&E.  Thus 
this  is  a  matter  of  great  concern. 

Other  estlmatea  of  the  Soviet  emphasis 
on  engineering  facilities  and  on  scientists 
and  engineers  are  oooslstent  with  the  trends 
that  our  analyala  haa  shown. 

It  Should  be  apparent  that  our  analysis 
baa  Involved  a  great  deal  of  detailed  study. 
Because  this  Is  a  very  serious  matter,  we 
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iMlocHne  questions  and  suggestions  for  Im- 
provUig  tbe  analysis.  However,  we  have  seen 
no  OGinpanbla  effort  by  those  who  woiild  re- 
fute our  conclusions  and  believe  that  the 
present  cbaUengea  of  our  resulto  are  not  well 
founded. 

n.  "CHaaoxs  use  icislxadiitg  lamcttack  and 
ALAUCBr  xoic-SKQTrrraa  conclttsions" 
1.  The  best  documented — cmd  most  STir- 
prising— fact  admitted  by  DDR&E  is  the 
conclusion  (p.  21)  that  the  Soviets  did  not 
gain  relatively  In  military  techn<4ogy  during 
the  years  1M&-1968  despite  the  fact  that 
they  could  read  our  literature.  Dr.  Foster's 
charge  that  the  Soviets  "now  seem  to  be 
gaining  on  the  United  States  technologi- 
cally" (Italics  added)  one  year  in  every  three 
or  four  (p.  22)  Is  evidently  nothing  more 
than  a  (highly  misleading)  restatement  of 
his  charge  that  the  Soviets  are  now  spending 
%  as  much  as  on  R&D.  Obviously,  the  state- 
ment cannot  be  confirmed  by  observing 
Soviet  technology  of  the  last  two  years  since 
the  we^xms  in  which  the  technology  Is  to 
be  embodied  are  not  yet  evident. 

2.  Even  U  the  Soviets  were  caitcbing  up 
technologically— as  there  Is  admittedly  no 
direct  evidence  but  as  one  might  expect  since 
the  Soviet  Union  has  more  advanced  nations 
to  copy — It  does  not  Imply  that  the  Soviets 
will  "assume  technological  superiority"  as 
repeatedly  suggested  by  Dr.  Foster  (p.  1. 
AMtnote  8. 1st,  Srd,  4th  and  6th  paragraphs) . 
Certainly  we  cannot  conclude  that  It  will 
happen  in  "two  years"  as  he  told  the  House 
Armed  Service  Oommlttee  last  year  I" 
n.  azspONSx 
It  Is  correct  to  Infer  that  our  statement, 
that  the  8.U.  Is  gaining  technologically  on 
us  at  a  rate  of  one  year  In  every  three  or  four 
years.  U  based  on  the  fact  that  they  are  out- 
spending  us  for  mUltary  RDT&E.  This  Is  one 
of  the  conclusions  derived  from  our  analysis 
of  Soviet  military  RDT&B  efforts.  It  follows 
from  the  continued  rise  of  the  All  Union 
Science  Budget  and  the  levelling  off  of  thelr 
space  effort.  The  mUltary  RDT&E  Is  the  only 
■ector  of  the  Soviet  economy  that  could 
absorb  such  Increases  without  some  near- 
term  effects  that  would  be  visible  to  us  by 
now.  We  expect  this  increased  military 
RDT&E  funding  may  result  In  a  number  of 
military  surprises  within  several  years. 

Although  the  Soviets  have  access  to  our 
open  literature,  they  do  not  have  access  to 
the  details  of  our  military  technological  de- 
velopments. It  should  te  noted  that  merly 
reading  our  open  scientific  Uterat\ire  is  not 
likely  to  enable  the  Soviets  to  directly  copy 
our  sophisticated  military  syatema.  Further- 
more, the  Soviets  have  shown  considerable 
Initiative  on  their  own.  Thus,  the  UjS.  Is 
not  the  only  source  of  weapons  concepts 
which  threaten  us.  Soviet  initiatives  Include: 
High  yield  warheads;  88-6;  FOBS;  HIiH; 
cruise  mlssUes;  Helo  carriers.  It  U  also  true 
that: 

Soviets  do  frequently  take  quite  different 
approaches. 

Soviet  advances  could  change  the  balance 
of  power. 

The  march  of  technology  cannot  be  halted 
If  we  quit  the  race. 

The  FAS  representativee  treat  the  case 
where  the  cotmtrles  have  the  same  talent, 
efficiency,  size  and  level  of  effort,  and  con- 
clude that  they  will  tend  to  remain  equal. 
We  are  caUlng  attention  to  the  case  where 
one  side  disrupts  the  equaUty  liy  devoting 
more  effort,  and  the  Soviets  have  secrecy  on 
their  side.  The  aiuUysls  shows  that  where 
they  have  exerted  greater  effort  they  pulled 
ahead  of  us— e.g.,  fighter  aircraft,  cruise 
missUes,  and  naval  propulsion.  It  also  shows 
that  where  we  have  exerted  greater  effort  we 
vent  ahead— as  In  lOBMs.  SLBlCs,  and  space. 

It  Is  a  logical  eonclnslon  that  if  present 
trends  continue— the  U.S.  military  RDT&S 
effort  leveUing  off  while  the  Soviet  effort  la 
Increasing — the  Soviet  will  eventuaUy  as- 
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sume  technological  superiority.  That  this 
could  happen  after  1975  Is  baaed  on  the  esU* 
mate  that  we  had  a  two-  to  three-year  lead 
in  1068  and  they  are  now  outspending  us 
by  40-60  percent.  The  quotation  that  this 
could  happen  in  "two  yean"  was  an  tinfor- 
timate  error  In  the  text  that  we  failed  to 
correct  in  proofreading.  Detalla  are  explained 
in  the  attached  letter.  (See  p.  3488.) 
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IV.   KBSPONSX 


m.    "SKLKCnVE  DiaCLOSXTXX  UnnCATXD 

1.  From  evidence  provided  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  In  early  1970 
(Footnote  1,  Appendix  Al),  it  is  possible  to 
deduce  the  fact  admitted  in  late  1970  that 
the  United  States  was  spending  nxon  on  mili- 
tary R&D  than  the  Soviet  Union.  Why  did 
DDR&E  not  advise  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  this  fact?  Instead  It  denied  to  this 
Committee  (p.  3)  that  such  comparisons  were 
possible.  Why? 

2.  Why  did  Dr.  Poster  misquote  a  speech 
of  Leonid  Brezhnev's  so  as  to  make  It  seem 
that  Soviet  Interest  In  R&D  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses was  really  R&D  for  military  purposes 
(P.  6)" 

m.  axspoNsx 

The  PAS  assertion  that  in  1970  the  United 
States  was  spending  more  on  military  R&D 
than  the  Soviet  Union  Is  In  error.  The  table 
cited  represents  not  mUltary  R&D  but  total 
national  R&D  for  the  two  countries.  The  table 
showed  for  1970  an  estimated  total  national 
R&D  for  the  U.S.  of  »24.6B  and  for  the  Soviet 
Union  of  $21.3B.  At  that  time  (February 
1970)  it  was  not  possible  to  identify  sep- 
arately the  Soviet  mUltary  R&D.  It  was  not 
until  the  fall  of  1970  that  the  analysis  by 
the  intelligence  oonunimlty  had  progressed 
far  enough  to  make  this  possible.  However, 
we  sUted  in  early  1970,  as  we  do  now,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  ^ent  a  larger  portion  of 
Its  total  R&D  effort  on  the  military  than  did 
the  United  Statea 

The  best  data  avaUable  In  the  faU  of  1970 
Is  provided  by  the  set  of  curves  released  on 
October  6,  1970  and  appearing  on  page  6A  of 
the  PAS  report.  These  curves  show  that  in 
1970  we  believed  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  out- 
spending  us  by  about  M.OB   (1968  doUars). 

With  reference  to  the  second  question  the 
quotation  In  question  was  taken  from'  the 
New  York  -Hmes.  The  speech  was  by  a  very 
prominent  Soviet  official  and  was  given  wide 
distribution  m  the  Soviet  press.  Although 
the  speech  was  given  at  a  tractor  factory  it 
did  mention  Defense  and  was  not  limited  to 
tractors  or  agriculture.  It  appeared  to  address 
«ie  whole  range  of  technology  In  connection 
With  competition  between  capitalism  and 
communism. 

rv.    "DATA  18  omn*  laroelt  oa  coMPLrrxtT 

ntRELEVANT 

1.  We  question  whether  gross  levels  of  R&D 
funding  are  relevant  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
tect ng  against  "Technological  Surprise"  as 
ImpllclUy  assumed  In  DDR&E  comparisons 
Substantial  fractions  of  R&D  expenditures 
are  associated  with  systems  which  we  have 
already  decided  to  deploy  because  we  consider 
those  Soviet  weapons  to  which  they  are  a 

RM»  budget  Is  associated  with  "technology 
base  expenditures,  and  Increases  in  this  m- 
count  are  limited  by  ideas  rather  tha^^y 
funding,  as  Dr.  Foster  has  noted    (p    mT 

f^s^'l^n^?'  ^''•*"  •'^  prototype  c^ndl- 
tuws  18  not  necessaruy  a  good  idea  Z  Dr. 

r^J^  '^'^  """^  <P-  ^*)  •  *nO  c»n  lead  to 
great  waste  (p.  16).  «=»"  m 

♦K^'  ^"  certainly  question  the  relevance  of 
the  charge  that  the  Soviets  are  producing 

T^I^.'^T^  *°**  engineers"  than  we  are 
(p^  30)  When  in  fact  we  produce  twice  as 
many  scientUrts.  when  Soviet  engineers  are 
Often  poOTly  trained,  and  when  the  relative 
numbers  of  these  categories  are  much  less 
relevant  than  the  tasks  to  which  they  are 
assigned,  and  the  efficiency  with  which  they 
^aSsT^   ""^  -quipped   to   do   them. 


A  diffMence  of  R&D  funding  levels  be- 
tween two  countries  over  a  period  of  tlms 
Is  extremely  relevant.  A  nation  that  con- 
tinues to  outspend  another  In  R&D  fundina 
wlU  eventxuUly  be  assured  of  technolort«a 
superiority  assuming  that  reasonable  and 
efficient  use  is  made  of  the  resources  avaU- 
able. The  extra  funds  can  be  used  to  support 
a  wide  range  of  R&D  activities  from  basic 
research  to  engineering  and  prototype  de- 
velopment. This  means  that  an  open  society 
aruch  as  the  United  States  should  maintain 
a  techncrioglcal  lectd  over  a  closed  society 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union  if  it  Is  to  avoid 
techntrfoglcal  surprises  In  the  form  of  ad- 
vanced weapons  systems  which  coiUd  shift 
the  balance  of  power.  We  are  addressing  the 
questions  of  technological  surprise  as  op- 
posed to  the  apparent  emphasis  of  the  FAS 
on  scientific  surprise.  A  breakthrough  In 
the  theory  of  the  atom  is  an  example  of  a 
scientific  surprise  whUe  the  development  of 
an  atonUc  bomb  Is  an  example  of  a  techno- 
logical surprise.  The  former  does  not  shift 
the  balance  of  power;  the  latter  obviously 
does. 

Prevention  of  "surprise"  Is  only  one  rea- 
son for  doing  defense  R&D.  Others  Include: 
Creation  of  technology  from  pure  science 
Development  of  specific  systems  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  forces. 

Provision  of  options  for  our  decision 
makers  In  terms  of  technical  approaches  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  forces.  The  perform- 
ance of  R&D  does  not  necessarUy  In^ly  a 
decision  to  procure  a  system  once  it  is  de- 
veloped. This  is  a  separate  decision  fo* 
which  the  performance  of  R&D  has  only 
provided  the  option. 

Evaluation  of  what  a  secretive  society 
may  be  doing  based  on  fragmentary  in- 
telligence data.  This  Is  only  possible  If  one 
fully  understands  all  of  the  technical  im- 
plications and  it  is  a  prime  reason  why  an 
open  society  must  mftintititi  technological 
superiority. 

Provision  for  an  orderly  response  to  sur- 
prise. If  one  has  a  firm  understanding  of 
technology  based  on  his  own  experience, 
response  to  the  deployment  of  a  new  system 
by  an  enemy  can  be  rational  and  efficient. 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  understand- 
ing of  pure  science  is  not  enough. 

Provision  for  a  rapid  response  to  unfore- 
seen operational  needs. 

Discovery  of  new  defense- related  tech- 
nologies. 

Lowering  of  costs,  and  Improvement  in 
rellabUlty    and   maintainability. 

In  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  the 
terms  "scientist"  and  "engineer"  are  used 
imprecisely.  In  each  country,  scientists  may 
work  as  engineers  or  engineers  as  scientists. 
People  educated  as  scientists  and  engineers 
may  work  completely  outside  the  fields  of 
technology  or  research;  and  people  may  be 
classified  as  engineers  who  should  not  be  if 
a  rigid  criterion  were  enforced.  The  impor- 
tant point  is  that  it  doesnt  matter  whether 
someone  Is  caUed  an  engineer  of  a  scientist. 
It  is  the  results  of  his  work  that  count.  It 
would  be  complacent  and  dangerous  to  den- 
igrate the  capabUity  of  Soviet  engineers. 
They  have  produced  some  excellent  results 
by  any  standards. 

Our  discussion  of  the  production  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  in  the  U.S.  and  the  So- 
viet Union  was  not  Intended  to  establish  any 
absolute  level  of  such  employment.  Rather 
it  was  meant  to  show  the  emphasis  and  com- 
mitment by  the  Soviet  Union  on  such  train- 
ing. The  data  clearly  shows  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  Increasing  its  scientific  and  en- 
gineering manpower  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  the  United  States. 

This  is  evidence  of  a  determined,  long-term 
commitment  of  people  and  rubles  to  the  goal 
of  improving  their  technology. 

CONCLUSION 

In  addition  to  the  specifics  addressed  In  the 
comments,  there  Is  a  general  Issue  worthy 
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of  special  note.  In  Dr.  Stone's  testimony  on 
page  3,  paragraph  2,  under  "Charges  Use  Mis- 
leading Language  and  Alarmist  Non-sequitur 
Conclusions"  and  on  page  V  of  the  Summary 
and  Introduction,  and  on  pages  18  through 
20  of  the  FAS  6  May  1971  document,  "Is 
There  an  R&D  Oap?"  there  appears  a  view  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  natxu-e  of  the  inter- 
action between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  on  National  security  Issues  that 
I  find  particularly  disturbing. 

The  simplistic  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
arms  race  expressed  by  the  PAS  concerns  me. 
It  is  represented  as  a  simple  action  and  re- 
action process.  No  recognition  Is  given  of  the 
Influences  of  history.  Ideology,  and  the  na- 
tlons  geo-political  orientation  In  the  devel- 
opment of  mllitsiry  weapons  systems  to  be 
used  to  Insure  Its  national  security  and  to 
supplement  Its  foreign  policy  objectives.  Of 
course  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  pay  attention  to  other's  weapons  sys- 
tems development  and  deployments,  but  these 
considerations  are  only  a  pwrtlon  of  the 
fundamental  motivations  In  the  development 
of  any  one  or  a  group  of  military  weaponis 
systems. 

Of  equal  concern  to  me  is  the  apparent 
lack  of  recognition  by  the  PAS  of  the  Innova- 
tive and  creative  talents  of  Soviet  scientists 
and  engineers  and  their  design  Institutions. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  a  proud  country  with 
many  fine  academic  engineering  institutions 
and  these  organizations  have  developed  some 
truly  Impressive  space  and  military  systems. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  space  science  and  technology  is 
Innovative  and  creative  and  not  "relatively 
backward  and  inefficient".  If  this  Judgment 
of  mine  is  not  correct,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  see  any  analysis  that  would  convince 
me  otherwise. 


VIETNAM  ELECTION 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   mw   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Atigust  3,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  recently  I  have  called  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  the  inexcusable  de- 
lay in  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  commenting  on  a  resolution 
which  I  authored  and  which  more  than 
40  Members  of  the  House  sponsored  to 
send  a  high  level  U.S.  observer  team  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  presidential  elec- 
tion in  October. 

Once  again  I  am  compelled  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  blocking  this  resolu- 
tion without  reason  and  in  doing  so  is 
denying  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
move  ahead  in  this  important  area. 

Every  day  that  goes  by  makes  it  less 
and  less  likely  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
will  be  able  to  have  free  elections.  Were 
the  United  States  committed  to  sending 
observers  to  the  election  it  might  serve 
as  a  deterrent  to  any  effort  to  subvert  the 
will  of  people.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  may  well  be  running  out  of 
time  as  regards  this  matter  and  if  they  do 
then  time  will  also  be  running  out  for 
democracy  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  this  regard,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  in  the  Rxcoss  an 
editorial  from  today's  New  York  Times 
and  a  news  article  from  that  same  news- 
paper. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ViXTNAM    BLXCTION 

FaUure  to  replace  promptly  the  resigning 
chief  negotiator  In  Paris  with  his  designated 
successor,  Ambassador  Porter,  suggests  that 
Washington  may  be  deliberately  delaying  a 
serious  reply  to  the  new  peace  proposals 
submitted  by  the  Communists  one  month 
ago.  One  apparent  reason  would  be  an  Ad- 
ministration hope  that  the  forthcoming 
presidential  election  in  South  Vietnam, 
scheduled  for  Oct.  3,  will  somehow 
strengthen  the  allied  position  for  a  negoti- 
ated settlement,  or  even  for  a  satisfactory 
resolution  of  the  conflict  without  negotia- 
tions. The  way  the  election  campaign  is 
shaping  up  today,  there  Is  little  evidence  to 
sustain  that  hope. 

Unless  there  are  drastic  changes  in  the 
policies  of  Saigon  and  Washington,  the  pros- 
pects are  that  President  Thleu  will  win 
easUy  In  October  In  an  election  that  wUl  be 
widely  regEirded  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere 
as  fundamentaUy  fraudulent. 

The  Thleu  regime  is  stacking  the  deck 
against  Its  opposition  In  many  ways.  The 
government-controlled  radio  and  television 
have  given  extensive  coverage  to  the  Presi- 
dent's activities  but  little  or  none  to  those 
of  his  challengers.  Newspapers  opposed  to 
the  regime  have  been  harassed  and  censored. 
Thousands  of  political  prisoners  languish  in 
Jails,  including  the  peace  candidate  who  ran 
a  strong  second  to  Mr.  Thleu  In  the  last 
election. 

More  than  100  anti-Thieu  candidates  were 
initially  blocked  from  running  In  the  forth- 
coming election  for  the  lower  house  under  a 
restrictive  electoral  law.  Although  the  Cen- 
tral Election  OouncU  has  reinstated  68  at 
these  candidates,  the  law  remains  to  dis- 
credit the  claim  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  wUl  reaUy  be  given  a  whcdly  free 
choice  In  the  coming  elections. 

Last  June,  President  Thleu  forced  through 
a  compliant  National  Assembly  a  new  law 
that  required  presidential  candidates  to  se- 
cure the  endorsement  of  either  100  of  660 
members  of  provincial  and  city  councils  or 
40  of  the  198  leglaUtors.  This  Insidloui 
measure  so  far  has  blocked  the  candidacy 
of  Vice  President  Ky,  who  would  be  expected 
to  draw  votes  from  Thleu  supporters  and 
thus  strengthen  the  proepects  of  the  peace 
candidate,  General  Duong  Van  "Big"  Minh. 

The  United  States  Embassy  has  declared 
a  "hands  off"  policy  In  the  election  cam- 
paign and  has  sent  out  word  to  Its  advisers 
In  the  field  to  observe  strict  neutrality.  But 
as  General  Mlnh  has  repeatedly  pointed  out, 
such  negative  neutrality  Is  not  neutral  at 
all  m  Its  ultimate  consequences.  If  Ameri- 
cans stand  idly  by  whUe  the  regime  uses 
the  vast  resources  the  United  States  has 
placed  in  its  bands  to  intimidate  and  over- 
whelm its  non-Communist  opposition,  the 
United  States  in  effect  becomes  a  silent  part- 
ner to  fraud.  As  long  as  this  country  re- 
mains the  chief  supporter  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  it  has  a  right  and 
duty  to  Insist  on  fair  play. 

Fourth  CANomATx  Enters  Race  in  Saigon 
(By  Iver  Peterson) 

Saigon,  South  VixnfAM,  Aug.  2. — A  fourth 
candidate  for  South  Vietnam's  presidential 
elections  has  appeared  without  fanfare  here, 
and  some  political  sources  speculate  that  he 
Is  a  token  rival  promoted  and  helped  by  Pres- 
ident Nguyen  Van  Thleu. 

The  candidate,  virtually  unknown  in  po- 
litics until  now.  Is  Dr.  Tran  Tarn,  a  64-year- 
old  professor  of  Roman  Catholic  theology.  In 
two  weeks,  he  has  surreptitiously  coUected 
about  30  of  the  40  endorsements  of  National 
Assembly  senators  and  deputies  needed  to 
get  on  the  ballot.  He  has  not  yet  publicly 
announced  his  candidacy. 

The  United  States  Embassy  here  was  sur- 
prised by  Dr.  Tarn's  sudden  appearance  on  the 
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political  scene,  and  is  reliably  reported  to  be 
conducting  discreet  inquiries  into  his  back- 
ground and  the  nature  erf  his  support.  It  Is 
known  that  he  was  a  director  of  press  affairs 
in  the  Government  of  the  late  President 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

THIXU'S  APPROVAL   INDICATED 

Given  President  Thleu's  influence  In  the 
National  Assembly,  except  with  the  opposi- 
tion legislators  who  have  already  thrown 
their  support  to  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh,  some 
politicians  consider  it  unlikely  that  Dr.  Tam 
oould  have  obtained  the  signatures  he  has 
without  President  Thleu's  approval. 

Dr.  Tam  denies  that  he  has  President 
Thleu's  backing.  He  said  in  an  interview 
today  that  he  was  critical  of  certain  aspects 
of  the  President's  administration  that  caused 
the  peofde  "not  to  cooperate  with  the 
present  government."  He  added  that  if  he 
were  part  of  a  puppet  ticket,  "I  would  not 
dare  criticize  the  Government  so  strongly, 
and  would  not  dare  to  present  a  political 
platfc«m  so  superior  to  President  Thleu's." 

Dr.  Tam's  platform,  he  said.  Is  baaed  on  "a 
phUosophy  that  will  solve  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  humanity  simultaneously  with  the 
basic  problems  of  war  and  peace."  He  de- 
clined to  give  spedflc  examples,  noting  that 
the  official  beginning  of  the  campaign  is  not 
untU  Sept.  a. 

Dr.  Tam  was  born  in  what  is  now  North 
Vietnam.  He  said  that  as  a  Northerner,  he 
could  expect  the  support  ot  the  600,000 
refugees  from  the  north.  He  added  that 
as  the  only  civilian  candidate — President 
Thleu  and  Vice  President  Ky  retain  their 
military  ranks — he  could  count  on  civilian 
support. 
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NEW  MEDICAL  PACHjITY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  the  plans  for  what  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  imaginative 
and  technologically  advanced  community 
medical  centers  in  the  nation.  The  elab- 
orate facility  to  be  built  in  Orange 
County,  Calif.,  will  be  adjacent  to  the 
new  University  of  California  campus  at 
Irvine  and  will  cover  300  acres.  The  plan, 
devised  by  practicing  phy^dans,  is  for 
a  medical  center  that  will  be  able  to  in- 
corporate the  latest  medical  techniques 
as  they  become  available  in  the  future. 

The  planned  facility  promises  to  com- 
bine traditional  hospital  care  with  a  cen- 
ter for  research  In  medical  science  and 
a  school  for  medical  training.  In  a  time 
such  as  now,  when  the  delivery  cost  of 
medical  services  deprives  many  Ameri- 
cans of  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  full 
£ind  productive  life,  an  effort  such  as  this 
project  appears  to  be  highly  commended. 

I  am  greatly  encoursiged  by  the  possi- 
bilities of  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
this  effort  In  the  way  of  a  partr  ership  of 
private  enterprise  and  public  concern 
joined  in  an  effort  to  lower  the  cost  of 
medical  service  delivery  while  main- 
taining and  Increasing  standards  of 
excellence. 

I  am  including  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  a  copy  of  a  re- 
cent Los  Angeles  Times  sjUcle  coaceia- 
ing  the  proposed  medical  facility. 
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(B7  Dick  Toipln) 
A  medical   center  of  iinpreoe<lented  uae 
and   flexlbUlty  Is   envisioned   In   newly  re- 
vealed plans  of  tbe  Orange  County  Medical 
Foundatloa. 

The  more  than  100  members  of  the  founda- 
tion, physicians  whoee  practice  Is  In  tbe 
area,  foresee  a  center  to  serve  tbe  future  city 
of  Irvine  and  act  In  consort  with  the  medi- 
cal cc^ege  of  DC  Irvine.  It  would  cover  300 
acres  and  could  cost  $400  million. 

They  want  the  center  to  be  equal  or 
superior  to  any  ertJrting  medical  fadUty  any- 
wixtn.  They  also  want  all  of  the  aervloe 
facilities  within  tbe  oomfdez  to  be  fluid  and 
flexible  to  assure  that  the  center  win  not 
become  obsolete  within  a  ^ort  span  as 
science  and  technology  continue  to  change 
man's  knowledge  of  medicine. 

Tbe  foundation's  "seed"  effort,  to  launch 
the  project,  will  be  a  private,  non-profit  200- 
bed  haq>ital  adjacent  to  the  UCI  medical 
campus.  It  is  expected  to  cost  $10.5  million. 
Working  plans  are  now  being  readied  and 
completion  of  the  structure  is  set  for  1974. 
The  site  for  tbe  initial  structure  is  near 
University  Drive  and  MacArthur  Blvd.  (the 
proposed  Corona  del  Mar  Freeway)  on  part 
of  160  acres  allocated  to  the  foundation  by 
the  Irvine  Co.  This  property  adjoins  the  ISO- 
acre  medical  campus  of  tbe  university. 

Tlie  UCI  medical  campus  plan  la  expected 
to  contain  health  sciences  departments,  its 
college  of  medicine  and  a  research  and  teaeh- 
Ing  hospital. 

Since  unlvemty  spending  is  now  re- 
stricted by  state  budgetary  limitations,  the 
foundation-qwDsored  hospital  wiU  become 
the  first  segment  of  the  total  complex. 

If  UC  regents  approve  of  what  are  expected 
to  be  recommendations  of  the  Irvine  admin- 
istration and  faculty  supporting  tbe  founda- 
tion's general  plan,  the  entire  300  acres 
would  comprise  the  extensive  medical  com- 
plex. 

Ultimatdy,  the  non-profit  hospital  would 
have  500  beds.  Its  first  phase  wlU  consist  of 
a  tower,  octagonal  in  shape,  and  two  wings 
containing  300  to  250  beds.  Heigbt  of  the 
project  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Addi- 
tion of  two  other  wings  would  result  In  an 
eventual  cmss-ehaped  building  and  provide 
another  300  or  more  beds. 

Additionally,  a  plan  is  being  developed  for 
a  medically-related  commerelal  and  In- 
dustrial base  to  support  the  non-profit  hos- 
pital. Private  entaiprlse  thus  would  become 
a  "partner"  by  providing  a  financial  base 
for  the  center. 

The  concept  for  the  center  had  its  begin- 
nings seven  years  ago.  according  to  Don 
Burns,  fonndation  ehatrman. 

••A  gnmp  of  doctors  had  dlscnised  what  was 
good,  what  waa  deficient  and  what  oaght  to 
be  done  to  provide  saperlor  medical  care  for 
the  people  In  tlila  fastest  growing  awstlon  ot 
Orange  County,"  he  aald. 

"Tb*  doctors  decided  to  organlae  and 
formed  an  aaodatloa  In  1965  .  .  Then  In 
Ajwll.  1968,  they  Incorporated  as  a  noo-proflt 
corporation.  For  an  atttomey,  they  picked 
Denola  ■.  Oarpentar,  now  state  senator  for 
the  84th  Dtatnct. 

-arfglnany.  they  were  thinking  In  terms 
of  a  single  hospital  but  as  they  ocmtintied 
to  study--:«ad  to  dream— they  saw  a  great 
opportunity.  Then,  when  the  Irvine  Co.  of- 
fered them  a  option  on  the  150  acres,  they 
dared  to  begin  to  think  big. 

rHiaiuum  ooaaartaD 
"Tbe  group  has  now  grown  fo  more  »>»«t^ 
100  of  the  leading  physicians  within  the 
area.  These  phyrielans  committed  them- 
a^ves  profesatonally.  and  also  flnandaUy,  to 
atlmalate  the  fonndiag  of  faculties  dedi- 
cated to  getttag  more  p«iple  well.  fMtar  and 
Urn  npmmimj  and  to  tMlpiog  mote  people 
toksopwdL 
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"As  they  oontinufd  to  refine  the  plana, 
it  became  antarent  that  the  key  to  the  real- 
isation of  the  big  plan  was  to  assure  sound 
financing  of  the  first  unit  of  the  commiinlty 
hospltaL  They  invited  some  lay  people  to 
Join  them  and  this  is  the  result." 

Bums  became  Interested  In  the  plan 
through  some  of  the  doctors  and  Carpenter. 
Bums  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Newport  National  Bank,  and  a  Oarden  Orove 
Volkswagen  dealer. 

mw  Bom 
Other  board  members  are  Carpenter,  board 
president;  Walter  Bunoua^is,  vice  president 
and  founder  and  former  publisher  of  the 
Orange  Coast  I>ally  Pilot,  Dr.  Oerald  B.  Slny- 
kln,  vice  president,  director  of  the  Student 
Health  Service  at  UCI  and  a  practicing  phy- 
sician in  Newport  Beach. 

"neasurer  is  George  W.  Brown,  dean  of 
the  Oradoate  School  of  Administration  at 
UCL 

Other  Ixiard  m«Bbera  are  Arnold  O.  Beck- 
man,  founder  and  chairman  of  the  board, 
Beckman  Instruments,  Inc.;  Mrs.  Donald  8. 
Bums;  Robert  W.  Oreoca  and  James  W.  Kldd, 
Newport  Beach  phystclans;  Harry  Binker,  of 
Rlnker  Development  Corp.;  Richard  Steele, 
boaineesman,  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Thomas, 
wife  of  the  former  secretary  of  the  Navy. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  Ptlday.  the  board 
may  add  to  its  membership  and  may  rename 
the  proposed  first  hospital,  currently  labeled 
Newport  Community  Hoq>ital. 

The  name  for  tha  sntlrs  medical  complex, 
when  chosen,  la  expected  to  refiect  tbe  broad 
soope  of  Itt  puipoBss  and  its  relaUon  In  the 
future  medical  realm  of  the  nation  and  the 
w»ld. 

Bums,  trustee  of  a  charitable  Orange 
County  foundation,  persuaded  it  to  under- 
write enou^  of  the  cost  of  the  first-phase 
homdtal. 

Thla  act  insured  start  of  planning,  to  be 
foUowsd  as  soon  as  plans  are  competed, 
with  procedorea  toward  actual  start  of  con- 
struction. Bums  and  Carpenter  also  secured 
commitments  for  additional  funds  to  com- 
I^ete  the  200-bed  first  unit  with  ancUlary 
fadUtlea. 

The  anonymous  foiudation  has  also 
pledged  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  its  an- 
nual income  to  future  sui^wrt  of  the  hoe- 
pltal.  Bums  added. 

Bums,  citing  the  potential  of  the  center, 
said  sufficient  undeveloped  land  has  been 
committed  to  tbe  project  for  both  preeent 
and  future  needs. 

He  said  tbe  center  will  represent  "the  first 
time  in  history  a  complete  medical  center 
will  be  master  plaimed  from  the  ground  up." 

"Such  planning  will  combine  all  elements 
that  make  up  comprehensive  medical  care 
for  an  entire  community,  that  is,  preventa- 
tive medicine,  diagnosis,  treatment,  con- 
tinued treatment,  reeearch  and  education." 

Bums  said  tbe  city  of  Irvine  is  expected 
to  have  a  population  of  500,000  by  1960  while 
UCI's  medical  college  is  also  in  its  growth 
and  development  phase.  The  latter  will  be- 
come part  of  the  orderly  development  of  tbe 
entire  area,  he  said. 

mXALCLIKATB 

"Everything  else  being  equal,  the  locaUon, 
with  its  Idesl  climate  and  proximity  to  the 
ocean,  mountains  and  desert,  will  attract 
outstanding  individuals  eager  to  participate. 

"The  surrounding  community  is  already 
rich  in  material  wealth,  **i»hili«fil  and  profea- 
slonal  manpower  and  q>lrltually  committed 
indlvidiials.  Planning  and  initial  coiutruc- 
tlon  funds  have  been  committed  to  the 
project. 

"In  addlUon,  a  plan  is  being  adopted  to 
develop  a  medically  related  commercial  and 
industrial  base  which  wOl  support  the  non- 
profit hospital  within  the  center.  Thus, 
private  enterprise  will  become  a  partner  In 
health  care  delivery  and  provide  a  new  source 
for  funding  skyrocketing  medical  costs." 

To  provide  perq>ectlve  for  the  board  and 
Its  envisioned  plan,  BUI  aisbebarger.  aaro- 
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space  firm  illustrator,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  make  drawings  of  various  segments  of  tbe 
proposed  hosptlal.  center  and  complex  faclll- 
ties.  Three  of  his  drawings  iUustrate  this 
article. 

A  surglcenter  and  clinic  would  augment 
the  hospital,  parking  and  traffic  would  be 
underground,  leaving  the  surface  free  for 
Undscaplng  and  pedestrian  use.  An  audi- 
torium and  meeting  facilities  for  medical 
conventions  is  planned;  extensive  use  of 
closed  circuit  television  for  nurses'  stations 
and  surgery-viewing  by  student  doctors  is 
foreseen. 

Movement  of  patients  on  gvimeys,  from  one 
wing  to  another  or  from  one  facility  to 
another  would  be  accomplished  by  connect- 
ing tunneU.  brighUy  lighted. 

An  emergency  entrance  would  be  avaUable 
for  patients  brought  in  by  helicopters  and 
Imaginative  use  of  equipment  for  youngsters. 
such  as  a  "train  engine"  wheelchair.  wotUd 
l>e  provided. 

All  this  will  come  about,  the  foundation's 
members  insist.  The  seed  is  planted  and 
"there  will  be  such  a  place  . . ." 


THE  POETIC  VIEW 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  n.imnrm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTA'HVES 
Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasionaUy, 
a  writer  in  a  popular  journal  will  wax 
so  elo<iuently  on  a  given  subject,  that  It 
would  be  redundant  and  unnecessary  for 
anyone  to  preface  those  remarks  with  an 
introduction. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  following 
paragraphs  are  the  lead  in  the  "Up  and 
Down  Wall  Street"  column  in  Barron's 
for  August  2.  1971.  The  author  Is  Alan 
Abelson,  and  I  commend  his  astute  re- 
marks to  all  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues: 

TRX  Posnc  Vncw 
Tlie  late  Adlal  Stevenson,  in  his  rhetori- 
cal ramblings  on  the  hustings,  sounded  the 
theme  about  the  need  to  talk  sense  to  the 
American  people.  Hi«>plly.  the  notion  never 
caught  on.  Just  imaf^e  bow  dull  llfto  would 
lie  if  It  had.  Besides,  the  shock  might  be 
more  than  anyone  over  30  could  stand.  For 
a  politician  to  talk  sense,  or  so  tbs  hand* 
book  on  "How  to  Enjoy  a  Lifetime  at  the 
Public  Trough"  Insists,  is  equivalent  to  his 
devtfoplng  a  taste  for  strychnine.  Some  cap- 
tious souls  may  argue  that  this  is  all  pine 
conjecture,  since  it's  never  been  tried.  Nor  U 
it  apt  to  be. 

If  anything,  the  trend  is  all  the  other  way. 
Take  the  concept  of  the  full-employment 
budget,  as  embraced  by  that  eminent  eco- 
nomic theorist.  John  B.  Connally.  In  the 
grubby  oM  way  of  flg\mng  things,  tiie  U.S. 
ran  In  the  red  to  tbe  tune  of  838.4  billion 
In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80.  However. 
in  a  delightful  sisrclse  of  high-level  fantasy, 
based  on  substituting  what  might  have  been 
for  what  actually  was,  Mr.  Connally  comes 
up  with  a  surplus  of  %2A  billion.  Far  from 
us  to  question  this  rather  poeUc  view  of 
iBoome  and  expenditure.  After  all.  in  this 
vale  of  tears,  there  ought  to  be  a  little 
something  for  Aunt  Pollyanna,  too.  We  Just 
wonder  if  the  Treasury  will  go  whole  hog  on 
the  "full-employment"  ooncept  and  decide 
that  it  really  doasnt  nssd  to  come  to  ths 
capital  markets  for  890  billion  in  the  second 
half  of  -Tl. 

AotuaUy.  we  think  the  "fnll-employmsnt" 
Idea  has  great  posslbllltlss  U  applied  9m- 
erally.  Corporations,  for  example,  could  bagbi 
to  report  two  ways:  in  the  Old  fuddy-duddy 
manner,  relating  how  the  period  aotoaUy 
made  out.  ant.  also,  what  would  have  hip« 
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pened  if  all  their  facilities  were  operating  at 
,n^w^l^n1lm  ci^Muslty  and  all  goods  were  sold  at 
optimtun  prices.  Mutual  funds,  we're  sure, 
overnight  could  reverse  the  redemption  flow 
by  reporting  performance  on  what  it  might 
bave  been  had  stocks  gone  up  the  limit  for 
any  comparable  stretch  and,  all  tbe  rest  of  us 
could  order  yachts  by  merely  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  fellow  In  the  showroom  bow  muoh 
our  net  worth  would  have  appreciated  In  a 
raging  bull  market. 


INFLATION    CONTROL    BY    VOLXJN- 
TARY  WAGE  DEESCALATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  vomsuM^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 

Members  of  this  House  realize  that  infla- 
tion has  become  a  primary  cause  of 
strikes,  unrest,  and  turmoil  that  threaten 
our  country.  It  is  a  key  domestic  issue 
that  must  be  met  and  solved  if  this  coim- 
try  is  to  continue  to  progress. 

Yet  what  Member  would  dare  propose 
a  deescalation  salary  bill  that  would  cut 
Federal,  civilian  and  military  salaries  S 
to  10  per  cent — thus  taking  the  role  of 
leadership  in  setting  an  example  for  this 
country? 

I  have  said  many  times  before — there 
are  no  problems  that  confront  this  coun- 
try that  cannot  be  settled  by  leadership. 
But  this  country  lacks  leaders  with  the 
courage  to  pay  the  price  by  setting  an 
example  for  our  people  to  follow.  It  htis 
become  too  easy  to  follow  the  crusades  of 
minorities  and  pressure  groups. 

Legislation  continues  to  be  introduced 
and  approved  by  Congress  to  increase  the 
salary  and  benefits  of  its  members  and 
virtually  every  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Just  the  other  day,  the  House  ap- 
proved an  increased  pay  schedule  for 
Government  blue  collar  workers.  Con- 
gress has  become  more  interested  in 
"yes"  politics  than  the  overall  welfare  of 
our  people. 

Such  actions  cannot  continue  to  go  on 
if  this  coimtry  is  to  prosper.  This  House, 
not  the  President,  the  Federal  Judges, 
nor  the  bureaucrats,  is  responsible  for 
the  purse;  we  must  take  the  lead  and 
show  Uie  country  the  way  to  curb  infla- 
tion. It  can  be  done  by  voluntarily  cutting 
unnecessary  Federal  spending — by  saying 
"no"  on  a  few  votes  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  exotic  Federal  programs. 

I  ask  that  a  related  news  article  and 
my  bill  H.R.  409,  "to  rescind  the  pay 
increases  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  Federal  officials  pursuant  to  Presi- 
dential recommendation  to  Congress  in 
the  budget  for  the  1970  fiscal  year."  be 
inserted  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point. 
(Ftom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  July  38, 
1971] 

UAotzan  Pioposn  Oitiluh,  MiuraaT  Pat 

Odts 

(By  Joseph  Toung) 

The  Armed  Forces  Journal  la  proposing 

that  federal  clviUan  and  military  salaries  bs 

out  by  5  to  10  psrosnt  to  set  an  example  for 

ths  oountry  of  how  to  oontaln  Inflattwi. 

The  Jotimal  also  said  pay  outs  would  save 
thousanda  of  Dsf enae  olvlllan  and  mllltaiy 
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positions  that  would  otherwise  be  abolished 
because  of  reductions  in  military  q>ending. 

The  108-year-old  Journal  is  a  privately 
owned  publication,  but  it  has  always  bad 
extremely  cloee  ties  with  the  Pentagon^ 
top  brass.  It  bills  Itself  as  "Hie  Defense 
Spokesman  since  1863." 

James  D.  Heesman,  the  magazine's  senior 
editor,  who  wrote  the  editorial,  said  it  was 
the  publication's  own  idea  and  should  not 
be  tied  in  any  way  to  ofllclal  Pentagon  or 
administration  policy.  However,  in  view  of  ita 
close  ties  with  the  military,  the  fact  that 
the  Journal  advocates  such  a  salary  slash  Is 
stirring  lots  of  comment  arotind  town. 

In  the  editorial,  Hessman  acknowledged 
that  federal  pay  cuts  would  be  "grossly 
unfair." 

But  he  wrote  that  the  alternative  would 
be  sharp  cutbacks  In  civilian  and  military 
personnel  in  defense  agencies  because  of 
anticipated  cutbacks  in  military  spending, 
as  well  as  continued  inflation. 

The  editorials  said  that  if  federal  salaries 
are  cut,  "the  administration  and  Congress 
should  at  the  same  time  institute  wage  and 
price  treeaes  to  halt  inflation  while  govern- 
ment and  Industry  work  together  on  a  wide- 
sweeping  reform  of  the  entire  economy — and 
that's  what  really  is  needed." 

The  Journal  pointed  out  that  there  is  a 
precedent  for  cutting  federal  pay — govern- 
ment salaries  were  elaahed  by  16  percent  in 
1932  dvirlng  the  Great  Depreesion. 

Government  employe  union  leaders  were 
quick  to  react  to  the  pay-cutting  proposal. 

They  said  that  federal  salaries  need  to  be 
increased  in  order  to  achieve  and  retain  pay 
comparability  with  industry. 

A  reduction  in  federal  pay  would  defeat 
the  purpoees  of  the  federal  pay  conqtara- 
billty  act  and  set  government  salariea  back 
a  decade  to  the  point  where  It  would  again 
be  difficult  to  retain  and  attract  ths  bast 
possible  people,  they  said. 

In  its  editorial  the  Journal  aald  ths  only 
exceptions  it  wotUd  make  to  ita  pay  out  pro- 
posal were  the  salaries  of  those  on  military 
and  civilian  retired  rolls.  Junicv  oflloers  and 
lower-grade  enlisted  personneL  No  federal 
civilian  employe,  no  matter  how  low  the 
grade,  would  be  exempt  from  pay  cuts  under 
the  proposal. 

H.R.  409 

A  bill  to  rescind  the  pay  increases  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  Federal  officials 
pursiiant  to  Presidential  recommendation  to 
Oongrees  in  the  budget  for  the  1970  fiscal 
ysar,  to  abolish  the  quadrennial  Commission 
on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sala- 
ries, and  for  other  purpoees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  tbe 
increasee  in  rates  of  pay  of  officee  and  posl- 
tioos  within  the  piuriew  of  subparagraphs 
(A).  (B).  (C),  and  (D)  of  ssotion  a35(f)  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  843; 
Public  Law  90-206)  recommended  by  the 
President  to  tbe  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1970,  are 
rescinded. 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Section  226  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  642;  PubUc  Law  90-206) . 
which  establlahed  the  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive. LeglBlaUve.  aivd  Judicial  Salariea,  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  SecUon  216  of  such  Act  (81  Stat.  888; 
Public  Law  90-206)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  subject  to  the  oi>eratlon  of  section 
236  of  thin  title.". 

(c)  Section  330(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (81 
Stat.  639;  Public  Law  90-306)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "334  (a)  and  (b) ,  and  336"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "and  334  (a)  and 
(b)". 

(d)  SeoUon  330(b)(1)  of  such  Aot  (81 
Stat.  689:  PubUo  Law  00-306)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "319.  and  336"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "and  319". 
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OUTRAGEOUS    CONDUCT    OF    THE 
CK)VERNOR  OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 


HON.  PtflLUP  BURTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSBNTATIVEH 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  outrageous  con- 
duct of  the  Governor  of  American  Samoa 
which  has  been  concurred  in  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

First,  Governor  John  M.  Haydon  has 
been  systematically  deporting  the  staff 
of  the  Samoa  News,  which  has  beoi 
critical  of  him.  The  case  of  the  managing 
editor,  Mr.  J.  P.  King,  an  American  citi- 
zen, is  now  before  the  High  Court  of 
American  Samoa. 

Second.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  transferred  from  office,  and 
demoted  to  a  position  in  the  Department 
in  Washington,  the  Associate  Justice  of 
the  High  Court  who  stayed  the  attempt 
of  the  Governor  to  seize  Mr.  King  and 
remove  him  from  the  island  without  due 
process  of  law. 

Thus  in  a  few  months  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  demonstrated  to  tbe 
people  of  American  Samoa  that: 

First.  The  government  appears  to  be 
willing  to  use  almost  any  means  possible 
to  suppress  freedom  of  the  press. 

Second.  The  government  will  dismisw 
any  Judge  who  upholds  the  right  of  a 
citizen  and  defends  the  independence  of 
the  Judiciary. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Legislature  of  American  Samoa  has, 
by  concurrent  resolutioD..  protested  the 
removal  oC  Judge  Goss.  This  petition  by 
the  elected  represoitatives  of  tbe  people 
has  been  ignored. 

This  was  not  surprising  to  titiose  of  us 
who  have  watehed  the  callous  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Governor  to  the  customs, 
traditions  and  wishes  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  was  assigned  to  govern. 

Previously,  Mr.  ^>eaker,  we  had  a  fine 
Governor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Owen  As- 
pinall,  who  was  removed  for  petty  pcditi- 
cal  reasons. 

We  have  in  his  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
man  who  has  felt  free  to  violate  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitution,  confident  that 
tbe  CXmgress  will  not  learn  of  his  acticois 
on  that  distant  island. 

Therefore,  I  am  presenting  to  the 
House  today  for  indusioa  in  the  record 
the  following  information: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  17 
of  the  Twelfth  Legislature  of  American 
Samoa  protesting  the  removal  of  Associ- 
ate Justice  Joseph  Goss. 

MemcH'andum  from  Chief  Justice 
CTrotbers  of  the  High  Court  protesting 
executive  intimidatioii  of  the  court. 

Letter  of  protest  from  the  paramount 
chiefs  of  American  Samoa  demanding  a 
public  apology  for  insults  by  the  Gover- 
nor, including  dumping  garbage  on  a 
lesser  cbleTs  desk. 

Articles  from  tbe  Samoa  News,  tbe 
San  Jose  Mercury,  and  tbe  Ridder  News 
Service  describing  tbe  conduct  of  tbe 
Governor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  territories  should  not 
be  dumping  grounds  for  political  toUom- 
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en  who  the  administration  is  afraid  to 
reward  with  posltiODS  at  home.  I  Intend 
to  rec<»nmend  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territories,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
that  we  take  a  thorough  look  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  of  American 
Samoa,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
protection  of  Individual  liberties,  and 
particularly  the  protection  of  right  to 
fair  and  Impartial  trial  and  of  freedom 
of  the  press. 

HOUSB  COMCUSBBlfT  BSBOLtmoir 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  American 
Samoa  has  learned  that  Associate  Justice 
Joseph  Ooes  has  been  i4>polnted  to  the  poet 
of  Attorney  Advisor  to  the  Office  of  Hearings 
and  AppeiOs.  Washington,  D.C.;  and 

Whereas,  Associate  Justice  Ooes  has  spent 
a  number  of  years  In  the  Padflc  and  Is  fa- 
miliar with  Hamf>aTi  customs;  and 

Whereas,  Associate  Justice  Ooes  is  a  very 
able,  honest,  and  Indvutrlous  Judge;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  the  confidence  of  the 
Samoan  people  and  U  bMd  In  high  esteem 
by  them;   and 

Whereas,  It  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
Hamoan  jMople  If  he  wwe  to  be  transferred 
to  duty  In  Washington;  Now,  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  RepreaenU- 
tlves  and  the  Senate  of  the  Legislature  of 
American  Samoa,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  urged,  and  he  Is  hereby  urged  not 
to  transfer  Associate  Justice  Goes  to  duty  In 
Washington  but  to  leave  him  In  American 
Samoa  where  he  la  greatly  needed  by  the 
Samoan  people;  and 

Be  tt  fxuther  resolved,  that  oertlfled  copies 
of  this  ReeoluUon  shall  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  Mr.  Hughes  on  the  Staff  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

AflSOClATB  SOUCTTOK  BKKWSTXH  ChAPICAN.  JB. 

AcKNSA    Ime    No.    5 — Exsctrnvi-JxnjBciAL 
Mattwm* 

A  consclenUoiis  and  patient  approach  mtist 
be  made  by  the  Court  with  respect  to  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Oovemment  of 
American  Samoa. 

■XAMFLC   1 

Attached  herewith  find  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  February  11,  1970,  wherein  the  Gover- 
nor of  American  Samoa,  deleted  from  the 
Ixwal  Judiciary  account  the  sum  of  M.OOO. 
This  money  had  been  duly  appropriated  to 
the  Judiciary  by  the  Pone.  There  Is  no  way 
possible,  under  the  circumstances  present 
that  this  money  can  be  legally  taken  from 
the  appropriated  Judiciary  Budget  for  the 
FY  -70  period  and  placed  to  the  general  dis- 
posal of  the  Executive  Branch. 

KXAMPLX  2 

From  correspondence  received  It  appears 
the  Governor  of  American  Samoa  Is  Intent 
on  deposing  Associate  Justice  Joseph  W.  Goss 
from  the  High  Ctourt  of  American  Samoa. 

Previous  correspondence  to  you  dated 
Apm  22,  1970  and  May  27,  1970,  fully  Ulus- 
trates  how  far  this  matter  has  gone. 

It  Is  universally  acknowledged  and  per- 
sonaUy  admitted  that  the  Governor  was  re- 
^onslble  for  removal  of  fcwmer  Chief  Justice 
N.  Edward  Hyden.  This  of  course  cannot  help 
but  leave  the  inference,  or  cloud,  that  the 
Court  U  advised  to  make  their  findings  In 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  ExecuUve 
or  face  further  removal  of  Its  Judges. 

CONCLDSIOIf 

It  is  mandatory  that  the  universally 
acknowledged  and  the  fundamentally  ac- 
cepted division  between  the  Legislative 
Judiciary  and  ExecuUve  Branch  be  thor^ 
oughly  understood  and  respected  by  all 
parties  concerned. 
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(From  the  Samoa  News,  July  20, 1971] 
Gov.  JOBN  M.  Hatdow, 
Government  of  Americetn  Samoa 
Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa 

Your  Annoimcement  In  the  Dally  Bulletin 
that  Palaunl  Tulasoaopo  Is  now  head  of  the 
Local  Government  la  an  Insult,  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  the  Intelligence  of  the  people  of 
American  Samoa,  an  Intentional  attempt  to 
publicly  damage  the  Image  of  the  Samoan 
Leaders  who  are  the  highly  respected  chiefs 
of  the  commimlty.  This  action  is  bitterly 
resented  and,  unless,  withdrawal  of  this 
announcement  Is  published,  cooperation  and 
support  from  us  will  no  longer  be  made  avail- 
able to  you  and  your  staff. 

We  are  definitely  proud  of  a  son  of  Samoa 
holding  a  good  poeltlon  In  your  office  but  let 
it  go  as  far  as  that.  As  long  as  he  Is  restricted 
to  being  an  emissary  between  the  Executive 
Branch  and  oux  Offices,  there  will  be  no 
objection  from  us.  As  it  is,  we  will  not  enter- 
tain the  concept  of  being  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  lesser  matal  not  overlooking  a 
non-matal.  the  category  "Brownie"  Is  In. 

Chief  Seigafo  Leonard  Yandall's  reluctance 
In  acting  against  his  better  judgement  con- 
cerning the  placement  of  the  Government 
BuUdlng  night  grurds  to  performing  duties 
contrary  to  their  classifications,  is  very  com- 
mendable. There  should  be  more  Samoans 
like  him,  a  chief  or  otherwise,  in  the  gov- 
ernment employment.  A  non  or  lesser  matal 
Is  entitled  to  every  protection  from  his  High 
Chiefs,  the  Samoan  Leaders. 

Tour  attitude  towards  Chief  Seigafo  was 
Indeed  un-called  for  and  therefore,  Intoler- 
able. A  public  apology  from  you  Is  demanded. 
What  you  did  was  no  worse  than  spitting  at 
all  the  chief's  faces. 

Careful  consideration  of  the  contents  of 
this  petition  Is  substantially  advised.  Be- 
cause, non-compliance  may  very  well  result 
to  the  possibility  of  a  second  Petition  cir- 
culation demanding  your  removal  from  of- 
fice here  in  Samoa.  And,  please  bear  In  mind, 
this  time,  we  shall  be  the  Instigators  and 
wUl  most  certainly  be  the  Initial  endorse- 
ments. 

High  Chief  Tiatele, 

OovemoT,  Western  District. 
High  Chief  Mlsaalefua, 

Governor,  Manu'a  District. 
Paramount  Chief  Mauga  I. 
Taufa'asau  n. 

Governor.  Eastern  District. 

(From  the  Samoa  News,  June  15, 1971  ] 
(Thk  UmiDT  Look) 
This  U  Pago  Park  area.  It  was  Intended 
for  multi-purpose  usage  at  the  time  It  was 
built.  In  most  part.  It  was  finished  In  basic 
construction  by  the  past  administration.  A 
change  of  personnel  and  pcdlcy  changed  the 
entire  concept  of  the  Idea  and  the  whole 
project  collapsed. 

The  Pago  Park  had  potentials  of  providing 
recreation  and  relaxation  areas  for  all  age 
groups  and  It  was  Intended  for  those  exact 
purposes.  The  final  construction  and  the 
upkeep  of  that  for  which  it  was  intended 
never  materialized  because  of  the  change 
In  the  administration  and  the  calibre  of  Its 
leaders.  The  Chief  Executive  didn't  like  It. 
In  fact,  his  most  punctual  statements  on  the 
day  following  the  inauguration  were  calling 
the  Park  all  sorts  of  names,  such  as.  "whafs 
it,"  and  "whatever  you  call  it."  Be  it  as  it 
was,  the  Park  was  potentlaUy  meant  to  be  a 
recreational  area.  It  has  now  been  turned 
Into  a  jungleland  of  broken  glass,  garbage 
disposals  and  declared  a  "disaster  area." 
Some  parts  of  It  has  been  turned  back  to 
an  underbrush  jungle. 

The  park  collapsed.  Why?  The  tennis  courts 
were  wrecked  and  destroyed.  The  picnic 
tables  have  been  crushed  and  demolished 
The  odors  from  pollution  In  the  Pago  Bay 
area  are  obnoxious.  The  waterfront  area  is 
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lined  with  oU-soaked  rags  aixd  debrU  that 
has  floated  ashore.  Summing  It  up  correctly 
the  Park  Is  shambles  for  the  lack  of  interest 
and  care  to  maintain  a  recreational  area  for 
the  Island  dwellers. 

The  Pago  Park  area  could  have  been  a 
beautiful  area  had  it  been  kept  in  step  with 
the  amount  of  usages  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. It  wasn't.  It  was  neglected.  It  was 
abandoned  by  the  maintenance  crews.  School 
chUdren  from  the  Pago  School  tiirned  out 
during  the  "Earth  Week"  and  spent  nu- 
merous hours  of  cleaning  up  the  area.  It  was 
to  no  avail.  The  government  cotild  have  cared 
leas  about  the  beauty  of  the  Park.  The  grand- 
stand area  Is  molding  and  has  become  a 
catch-all  for  party-makers  who  help  to  litter 
the  park.  The  Chief  Executive  didn't  like 
it  and  that  area  never  received  any  attention 
or  ever  put  on  a  priority  list. 

Like  so  many  other  areas  throughout 
Tutulla,  the  park  has  become  "One  massive 
garbage  dump."  Since  the  present  admlnls- 
tratlon  has  taken  over,  garbage  and  rubbish 
become  the  major  distraction  from  the 
beauty  of  American  Samoa.  The  problems 
are  becoming  Increasingly  worse.  Nobody 
seems  to  care  from  a  standpoint  of  main- 
taining and  keeping  the  areas  cleared  of  un- 
sightly garbage.  The  excuses  are  plentiful 
no  men,  no  budget,  no  trucks,  and  In  that 
order.  Much  to  the  credit  of  former  Gov- 
ernor  Owen  Asplnall,  he  did  maintain  a  con- 
stant  vlguance  on  the  garbage  problem  and 
did  something  about  It.  With  the  lesser 
budget  and  that  means  $4-mllllon  less.  As- 
plnaU  managed  to  have  men  and  trucks. 
He  worked  with  flatbeds  and  any  other  ve- 
hicles that  would  haiU  an  amount  of  gar- 
bage. He  had  men  working  constantly  on  the 
unsightly  items  that  distract  from  the  beauty 
of  the  island.  He  never  complained  about  the 
lack  of  money.  The  Job  needed  done  and  ht 
got  It  done. 

(From  the  Samoa  News,  June  15,  1971 ) 

Hatoon    Insults    Samoan     High     Chixi>— 

Duifps  Gakbacx  on  Desk 

Governor  John  M.  Haydon  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  Image  of  his  Administrative 
BuUdlng  to  the  general  pubUc,  took  Imme- 
diate action  in  apparenUy  what  he  consid- 
ered appropriate  at  the  time  to  rid  the  area 
of  the  collected  litter. 

He  took  It  upon  himself,  with  the  aid  of 
two  enlisted  policemen,  to  collect  the  gar- 
bage and  debris  in  a  large  cardboard  box 
rantainw.  After  cleaning  the  area,  he  ordered 
the  policemen  to  enter  the  Administration 
Building  and  In  front  of  a  High  Chiefs 
(name  withheld  by  request)  subordinates, 
dumped  the  contents  of  the  collected  wet 
garbage  on  the  chief's  desk. 

The  Chief  explained  when  he  entered  bis 
office  that  he  noticed  an  unsightly  pUe  of 
litter  on  his  desk.  On  inquiry  he  learned  that 
It  was  deposited  there  on  the  orders  from  the 
Governor.  He  said  he  had  never  been  so  In- 
sulted before  and  was  at  a  complete  loss  to 
understand  why  such  an  action  was  Uken 
toward  him  when  he  had  nothing  to  do  in 
maintaining  the  area  of  the  AdmlnUtratlon 
Building. 

In  an  Interview  with  the  Samoa  News  he 
said,  "I  have  never  been  so  insulted  In  my 
life."  He  said,  "For  27  years  I  have  been  a 
government  employee  and  have  held  a  high 
position,  both  In  the  U.8.  Navy  and  In  the 
government  and  I  have  never  seen  an  act 
of  this  nature  pulled  and  to  suffer  the  hu- 
miliations inflicted  upon  a  high  chief  by  this 
kind  of  work  from  the  Chief  Executive  Is  an 
InsxUt  beyond  description  by  words."  He 
stated  that  he  was  at  a  complete  loss  to 
understand  why  he  was  so  chosen  to  be  the 
recipient  of  such  disrespect  from  our  Chief 
Executive. 

The  Chief  explained  that  In  the  Samoan 
customs  that  this  type  of  acUon  Is  Intoler- 
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able  and  puts  a  High  Chief  In  such  shame 
that  it's  a  shock  to  his  staff  as  well  as 
himself. 

The  Chief  wrote  the  Governor  a  letter 
expressing  his  displeasure  In  the  embar- 
rassment. 

[Ftom  the  Samoa  Mews,  June  22,  19«7] 
To  THx  Point — Spxakinc  Out  on  thi  Issuvs 

Most  Administrations  like  to  Identify 
themselves  with  some  outstanding  accom- 
pllahments  during  their  days  In  office.  By  the 
same  token,  some  Administrations  would  like 
to  disassociate  themselves  with  things  that 
have  or  have  not  happened  during  their  term. 
A  case  In  point. 

As  if  only  yesterday,  the  present  Governor 
came  ashore  and  after  a  short  Interlude  while 
being  sworn  In  on  the  Malae,  his  voice  echo- 
ing up  and  down  the  shoreline  of  Pago  Harbor 
like  an  endless  oscillation,  denounced  the 
ptkst  administrations  for  not  doing  anything. 
Immediately,  we  could  envision  the  Inter- 
national Airport,  the  new  structured  build- 
ings, the  new  television  studloe  and  the  ultra- 
new  Tropical  New  Center  being  obsolete 
overnight.  This  man  had  come  here  to  outdo 
any  Governor  of  the  p(ut.  People  were  de- 
lighted that  at  last  American  Samoa  had 
received  a  governor  who  was  determined  to 
do  stmiethlng  about  an  outmoded,  antiquated 
system. 

People  waited  through  the  flrst  six  months 
of  soap-boxing  speeches  of  denounclatlon  of 
past  governors  and  their  "do-nothing"  poli- 
cies toward  Improving  such  necessaries  as 
water  supplies,  roads,  housing  and  health 
problems  in  general.  Nothing  was  about  to 
happen  in  the  flrst  six  months.  So  the  people 
waited  through  the  next  six  months  for  some 
signs  of  Improvements.  More  denounclatlons 
of  past  administrations  were  needed  before 
anything  could  be  done  constructively.  The 
next  six  months  passed  rapidly  with  a  con- 
tinued deterioration  of  the  water  system, 
power  system  and  utUltles  in  general.  Now 
theories  were  about  to  nin  out.  Denouncla- 
tlons had  been  accomplished  and  It  was  time 
to  do  something  meaningful  or  declare  It  a 
"disaster  area."  The  next  six  months  went  by 
with  further  digression.  Power  outages  were 
more  frequent  than  ever  before,  the  tele- 
phone system  won't  work  and  the  water  ra- 
tioning Is  on  between  down-pours  of  showers. 
The  roads  became  pot-holes  and  the  airport 
grew  back  into  a  Jungle.  And  the  flnal  six 
months  of  a  two  year  stretch  has  come  and 
gone.  Absolutely  nothing  to  point  at  tuid  say, 
"this  was  done  during  my  term."  The  utilities 
are  in  the  worse  shape  ever.  Three  major  fire 
disasters  and  the  water  system  is  still 
hopeless. 

In  resume,  that  just  about  simis  up  the 
total  gains  or  total  losses,  depending  on 
which  way  you  wish  to  classify  It.  the  ad- 
ministration has  accomplished.  Discounting 
the  turmoil,  discontent  and  the  continual 
breakdown  of  the  S«mioan  customs  that  have 
been  attempted  either  by  accident  or  on  pur- 
pose has  put  scars  In  American  Samoa  that 
will  no  doubt  take  endless  ages  to  heal.  If 
ever. 

However,  we  have  been  bombarded  with  a 
cadre  of  experts,  super-sperts,  and  con- 
sultants and  In  which  haven't  been  tuo  un- 
desirable. ActuaUy  many  of  these  classified 
"super-dupers"  have  actually  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  American  Samoans.  They  (the 
Samoans)  know  that  this  Is  exactly  what 
they  don't  want.  So,  It's  been  actually  educa- 
tion In  the  reverse.  They  may  not  know  what 
they  want  but  they  certainly  know  what  they 
don't  want. 

Governor  Haydon's  surrounding  himself 
with  good  friends  and  friends  of  their  friends 
has  given  the  people  of  the  territory  enough 
Insight  to  know  that  the  "buddy  system"  may 
work  In  some  ways  but  It  certainly  hasn't 
enriched  American  Samoa  with  either  pro- 
ductivity or  "know-how"  techniques. 

The  people  have  learned  a  good  leoaon  but 
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have  learned  it  the  hard  way.  If  anything  one 
thing  could  be  attached  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration for  outstanding  or  the  lack  of 
outstanding  accomplishments  It  would  be 
the  garbage  problem.  The  past  administra- 
tions with  little  or  no  money  could  keep  the 
streets,  alleys  and  roadways  cleared  of  gar- 
bage. With  a  fleet  of  trucks  and  vehicles  like 
no  other  small  metropolis  In  the  world  could 
afford,  American  Samoa  can't  even  keep  the 
main  thoroughfare  presentable.  The  village 
roads  are  a  sea  of  garbage  and  rubbish  wait- 
ing to  be  hauled  away.  If  the  hundreds  of  the 
"fleet  of  vehicles"  would  stand  stUI  from 
their  dally  pleasure  cruises  and  load  garbage 
disposal  in  the  vehicle  and  dump  it  while 
they  are  on  their  pleasure  cruise,  American 
Samoa  could  be  clean  for  "One  Day."  Leaders 
of  the  Community  are  encouraged  to  demand 
Haydon  to  give  attention  to  a  "dirty  Govern- 
ment." It  can  be  cleaned  and  It  must  be,  for 
the  people. 

[From  the  Samoa  News,  July  20,  1971] 
Lettkb  to  EorroB 

Dear  Sn :  In  reference  to  facts  and  opinions 
so  courageously  set  forth  by  Representative 
LlgoUgo  Eseroma  appearing  In  the  July  16th 
issue  of  the  Samoa  News.  I  would  like  to  state 
most  emphatically  that  I  agree  100  percent 
with  Representative  Eseroma. 

For  the  past  30  years  I  have  observed  every 
Government  Administration  imposed  upon 
the  people  of  American  Samoa  but  never  have 
I  experienced  or  witnessed  an  Administration 
ae  mentally  retarded  and  morally  illiterate  as 
the  present  one  created  by  Governor  Haydon. 
With  the  exception  of  "A  Bird  Watchers 
Society"  Haydon  has  Incorporated  into  his 
administration  just  about  every  Office, 
Agency,  Committee  and  Department  known 
to  man.  Government  departments  have  been 
permitted  to  become  an  empire  within  an 
empire.  To  observe  the  large  niunber  and 
quallflcatlons  of  scMne  stateside  contract  em- 
ployees attached  to  some  government  de- 
partments resembles  a  swarm  of  fllee  around 
a  dung  heap. 

To  know  the  facts  concerning  the  abandon- 
ment of  our  secondary  roads,  the  Ignorance 
and  apathy  of  our  water  problems  and  the 
mal-admlnlstration  In  other  subjects  would 
require  an  inveetigatlon;  therefore  graft,  cor- 
ruption and  mal-admlnlstratlon  Is  free  to 
run  rampant. 

I  have  great  faith  that  the  members  of 
OTir  present  Legislature  has  the  Intelligence, 
courage,  and  power,  as  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  to  establish  a  more  competent 
and  democratic  form  of  government  than 
that  which  now  exists.  This  was  proven  on 
the  Island  of  Guam  and  must  be  made  a 
reality  in  American  Samoa. 

The  last  time  I  wrote  a  "Letter  to  the 
Editor"  pointing  out  some  of  the  defects  In 
this  administration  which  was  published  In 
the  Samoa  News  I  promptly  received  a  per- 
sonal letter  (written  on  government  sta- 
tionery) from  Governor  Haydon  calling  me  a 
"Jackass"  and  questioning  my  reputation.  If 
this  letter  Is  published  then  I  will  stand  by 
for  someone  to  call  at  my  home  with  a 
pair  of  handcuffs  and  a  deportation  order. 

May  the  Samoa  News  continue  to  serve  the 
Interests  of  the  people  in  the  futiire  as  It 
has  done  In  the  past. — ^D.  C.  Sfemcee. 

(From  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  July  20,  1971] 
Pollution  Wae  in  Pabadisb 
(By  OU  BaUey  of  Rldder  News  Service) 
Washington. — The  governor  of  American 
Samoa  Is  seeking  to  expel  an  American  re- 
porter who  has  criticized  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment for  contributing  to  "pollution  in  para- 
dise" In  the  remote  South  Paclflc  Islands. 
John     King,     managing    editor     of     the 
Samoan-owned  Samoa  News,  is  appealing  an 
expulsion  order  flrst  to  the  hl^  court  of 
American  Samoa  and  possibly  to  the  DB. 
District  Court  In  BawaU. 
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King,  a  former  employee  of  the  U.8.  De- 
partment of  Education  on  the  Island,  has 
remained  there  even  though  his  contract 
ended  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Rep.  Wayne  Asplnall  (D-Colo.),  chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee,  has  written 
Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Morton  expressing 
concern  over  the  case  "because  of  the  con- 
stitutional question  Involved  In  the  deporta- 
tion oC  an  American  citizen  from  an 
American  territory  by  the  territorial  govern- 
ment." 

King  came  to  the  Islands  with  a  24-month 
contract  which  was  later  extended  for  three 
additional  months.  When  he  completed  his 
contract  and  it  was  not  extended,  he  began 
work  on  the  Samoan  newsp{4>er,  writing  nu- 
merous articles  critical  of  the  administra- 
tion and  of  Gov.  J(An  Haydon,  a  Seattle 
publisher. 

His  charges  of  "pollution  in  paradise" 
have  been  conflrmed  by  reports  from  the 
Department  of  Botany  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  from  the  govem(»^s  office 
Itself. 

In  the  June  15  issue  of  the  Samoa  News, 
the  p^p^  reported  Haydon.  a  former  member 
of  the  Seattle  Port  Commission  Board, 
d\imped  garbage  on  the  desk  of  a  high 
Samoan  chief,  because  of  anger  over  the 
falluro  to  collect  trash. 

In  the  June  22  Issue,  the  paper  edltor> 
lallzed,  "For  the  governor  to  bring  his  wrath 
down  upon  an  Innocent  Samoan  chief  Is  the 
most  insulting  act  that  could  be  attributed 
to  any  Indlvdual." 

In  the  July  IS  edition  the  governor  was 
criticized  for  the  garbage  found  In  the  Pago 
Park  with  the  comment,  "Since  the  present 
administration  has  taken  over,  garbage  and 
rubbish  become  the  major  distractions  from 
the  beauty  of  American  Samoa.  The  problems 
are  beconilng  Increasingly  worse." 

Rep.  PhllUp  Burton  (D-Callf.),  head  of 
the  trust  territories  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  already  has  sched- 
uled a  tour  of  American  Samoa  after  hearing 
reports  of  Increasing  fwUutlon  In  the  Islands 
which  were  acquired  by  the  United  States  In 
the  late  ISOOs  In  a  oompetitloa  with  England 
and  Germany. 

The  pollution  problems  were  outlined 
recently  by  Arthur  Lyon  Dabl  of  the  Smith* 
sonlan  when  he  wrote: 

"Population  growth  and  economic  develop- 
ment on  Tutulla  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  major  degradation  of  the  environment 
Is  occurring  .  .  .  the  reefs  In  Pago  Pago  Har- 
bor have  already  been  seriously  affected 
when  they  are  not  already  destroyed  .  .  . 

"The  lack  of  proper  sewage  collection  and 
treatment  Is  evident  In  many  places  (In- 
cluding Pago  Pago  Harbor)." 

The  Dahl  report,  although  praising  the 
governor  for  his  help  In  preparing  the  study, 
also  said,  "the  present  govuiunent  structure 
Is  not  ecologically  sensitive." 

A  report  from  the  governor  pointed  out, 
"reefs  In  at  least  19  places  were  breached  by 
blasting  In  order  to  obtain  fill  for  road  work 
or  long  boat  access  with  no  thought  given  to 
destruction  of  flsheries  resources  .  .  ." 

The  Dahl  rept^  added,  "the  private  roads 
constructed  with  government  equipment 
south  of  Page  Pago  were  both  particularly 
poorly  conceived  and  executed,  and  serious 
erosion  can  be  expected  in  both  areas." 

In  addition,  the  Islands  face  a  serious 
water  shortage  with  some  villages  without  a 
source  of  water  available. 

On  July  6  water  rationing  was  Instituted 
from  10  pjn.  to  5  ajn.  "until  rain  replenishes 
the  dwindling  supply,"  the  report  stated. 

A  population  explosion — which  has  seen 
the  native  population  grow  from  6,000  In 
1900  to  50,000  today  with  some  20.000  Ameri- 
can Scmioans  emigrating  to  Hawaii  and  the 
mainland — fiuther  complicates  the  islands' 
problems. 

TtM  governor's  report  noted  many  of  those 
who  have  left  the  islands  are  now  on  walfara. 
parUeularly  in  California. 
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Tb»  Islands  havt  m  oomjAsx  fkmUy-Iagal 
•yst«m  with  much  of  tlM  HdA  held  In  oom- 
mon.  In  addition,  the  culture  of  the  <«if««*« 
calls  for  each  man  to  father  as  many  chil- 
dren as  be  can  In  order  to  prove  his 
masculinity. 

The  Wands  are  ruled  by  a  goremor  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Uhlted 
States,  bat  a  Samoan  leglslatlTe  and  Judicial 
system  has  been  set  up.  The  governor  and 
Islands  Immigration  service  limit  the  num- 
ber of  Amwlcans  and  other  natlonaUtlee  al- 
lowed on  the  islands  In  an  attempt  to  project 
the  native  society. 

Most  employees  of  the  TT.8.  government 
must  leave  the  Idands  within  3  days  of  the 
conclusion  ttt  their  contracts,  but  King — ^wlio 
has  been  leading  the  fight  against  Haydon — 
has  remained  more  than  a  year. 

TaaumLta  nr  Bamoak  Animi  mibatiow 
(By  OU  BaUey  of  Bidder  News  Service) 

Wasbimgtoit,  D.C. — ^The  Judge  who  blocked 
the  expulsion  of  an  American  reporter  frtsn 
Amearlcan  Samoa  has  been  ordered  back  to  the 
nmtad  States  and  demoted,  depute  the  pro- 
tests of  Samnan  Legislature. 

Joseph  W.  Ooas,  associate  Justice  of  the 
High  Covirt  of  American  Samoa,  has  been 
ordered  back  to  Washington,  D.C.  as  of  Aug.  l 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  Morton 
to  become  attorney  advisor  to  the  Office  of 
Hearings  and  i^ipeaU  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

Judge  Ooss  had  Issued  a  temporary  In- 
junction which  blocked  the  expulsion  of 
J.  P.  King,  managing  editor  of  the  Samoa 
News,  from  American  Samoa.  King  had  orltl- 
claed  Gov.  John  Haydon,  a  Seattle  publisher, 
for  pollution  of  these  Sooth  Padfle  Islands. 

Judge  Ooss  In  a  letter  to  Bep.  Patsy  T. 
Mink.  D-HawaU,  charged  his  demotion  was 
a  direct  result  of  his  action  In  the  King 


•Xet  me  emphaslae  that  the  problem  here 
Is  not  personal  but  Invcdves  a  direct  attempt 
of  the  Oovemor's  office  to  control  the 
Samnan  Judldary.  llxe  heart  of  the  matter 
Is  an  outstanding  prallmlnary  injunction 
which  It  was  necessary  that  I  Issue  to  prevent 
the  Governor  from  |w*w«it«g  with  bis  ad- 
mitted plan  to  illegally  deport  an  American 
citizen  by  force  without  following  Immigra- 
tion Board  procedures  and  without  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  any  deportation  of  a 
U.8.  taxpayer  is  constitutional,''  Judge  Goes 
wrote. 

Judga  Ooss  added.  "The  case  U  stm  bsfora 
the  oourt  aloog  with  that  ot  a  Western  8a- 
moan  who  works  on  the  oemMfpn  and  who 
was  alao  ocdersd  deported.  Another  employe 
of  the  newspaper,  a  XSA  cltlaen  and  Vietnam 
war  veteran,  was  deported  after  «<«^HTHTig 
to  sppeal  his  case  to  tha  present  ohlaf  JosUee. 

"With  some  8.000  aliens  in  f^mo%.  scores 
of  them  being  government  employes,  de- 
portation efforts  have  been  e^peeiaUy  con- 
eantratad  against  the  Hamoan  News  (Cap 
N).- 

Jndge  Goss  was  appointed  in  1M7  under 
a  democratic  administration.  Otov.  Haydon 
was  sppointad  by  Presidant  Nixon. 

The  Judge's  desire  to  stay  In  Samoa  has 
been  supported  by  resolutions  from  both 
honsss  of  the  Samnan  Isglsiature. 

A  rescdution  from  the  lower  house,  signed  by 
IMnnnldel  8.  Uto.  Spsaksr.  noted  tha  Judge 
was  famlllsr  wltti  H^*nn^n  eustoma  and  trtb- 
al  law.  and  urged  his  retenUon  in  Ameri- 
can Samoa  "where  he  is  greatly  needed  by 
tha  Bamnan  people." 

King,  a  fanner  Department  of  ■dnoation 
•mploya.  stayed  in  Amarlean  Samoa,  after 
his  ooptiaet  was  not  renawad.  as  imiraging 
edtter  of  the  Samnan  News,  a  «•»«<*"  owned 
wsrtly  newspaper. 

Tbs  naw^Mper  has  bean  strongly  orltlaal 
of  Gov.  Haydon.  rt aiming  ha  dunqted  gar- 
bage and  trash  on  tha  dsak  of  a  Samoan  oblsf. 
bsoaiiBS  ot  the  Oovemor's  aogar  over  poor 
trarti  pica  up. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Beports  from  both  the  Smithsonian  Xnatl- 
tution  and  from  the  Governor's  office  have 
confirmed  serious  pollution  problems  on  the 
islands. 

A  report  on  King's  deportation  has  been 
asked  by  Bep.  Wayne  Aq>lnaU,  l>-CoIo.,  who 
noted  "constitutional  questions  Involved  In 
the  deportation  of  an  American  dtiaan  from 
an  American  territory  by  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment." 

In  addition  Bep.  Phillip  Burton.  D-8an 
Francisco.  Is  planning  an  Investigative  trip 
to  the  Islands  with  his  subcommittee  which 
U  In  charge  of  trust  terrltorlee. 

Besides  pollution  problems  and  the  depor- 
tation of  King,  concern  has  been  nniissBSfl 
over  the  territorial  budget. 

The  present  territorial  budget  exceeds  $31 
million  for  the  20,000  residents  ot  awmut^^ii 
Samoa. 
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CALENDAR  OP  THE  SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION,  AUGUST  1971 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  FxmrsTiVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBE8ENTATIVE8 

Tueaday.  Auffust  3.  1971 

lir.  FULTON  of  Peniuylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  rise  to  Intro- 
duce Into  the  CoNGBxssioNAL  Rkcord  the 
fine  calendar  of  events  and  displays  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the 
month  of  August  1971.  Included  In  the 
excellent  displays  at  the  Smithsonian, 
one  now  finds  the  command  module 
Columbia  from  the  historic  flight  of 
Ap(rilo  11. 

The  calendar  follows: 

Axnnnr  at  tbx  SmTHaoiruH 
auauBT  4 

Informal  Oonoert:  Music  from  the  Nellie 
Oustis  library  at  Woodlawn,  under  the  di- 
rection of  John  FapermoH.  Hall  of  Musical 
Instruments,  Museum  of  Hlatory  and  Tech- 
nology.  1:S0  pjn.;    tree  admission. 

Auouvr 8 
Creative  Screen:  Jatper  Johru — llilrd  In 
the  "ArtlsU:  USA"  series.  Filmed  Interviews 
with  pop  artist  Johns  in  his  South  CarcUna 
studio  and  New  York  llthogra^Uc  workshop. 
Bomare  Bearden:  The  Prevalence  of  Bituol— 
being  shown  In  oonnecUon  with  the  NCFA 
exhibition  on  works  by  Bearden.  The  two- 
film  program  will  be  shown  at  11  ajn., 
noon,  1  and  2  pjn.  National  OoUeetlon  of 
Pine  Arta.  Free  «^mi— t#wi 

AUGUST  T 

Creative  Screen:  Jasper  Johna.  Bepeat.  See 
August  B  for  details. 

AOOUai  14 

niustrated  Lecture:  A  Look  at  Oontempo- 
rarg  Black  Art.  Dr.  Begenla  Perry,  Danfortb 
Fellow  at  Tale  Unlverstty.  will  leoture  at  3 
pjn.  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  National  CidleotloD 
of  Pine  Arts.  Free  '•Imlsttfrn 

Aueuar  is 

Informal  Concert:  Music  of  Bolsmwtler 
and  Beethoven.  JaequMna  AnAerton,  violin- 
ist; Helen  HoUU,  harpsichordist  and  pianist; 
and  Lane  Anderaon.  cellist.  Hall  of  Musical 
Inatruments.  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology. 1:80  pjn^  free  admission. 

AUGUST  IS 

Ttaa  Wright  Brothers.  A  special  pwssnta 
tlon  of  lecture,  films  and  sUdss  in  oom- 
msmoratloa  ot  the  100th  birthday  of  Orvllla 
Wright,  presented  by  Paul  B.  Oarber,  His- 
torian Kmsritus,  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum. ^^oBsored  by  tha  amithsrailan  Aaso- 
oiatss  and  open  to  the  poblle.  8:80  pjn..  Arte 
and  Industrlss  Building.  Wtaa  srtiiilsslisi 


Qreatlve  Screen:  Fronfc  Stella  and  Larn 
Poofu.  Fourth  m  "Artists:  TTSA"  series.  These 
two  artists  are  shown  In  their  studios,  paint- 
ing and  dismissing  their  work.  Stella  oom- 
Mnee  painting  and  sculpture;  Poons'  wcrk  is 
a  counterpoint  of  dots  on  canvas.  Jtomars 
Bearden;  The  Prevalence  of  Httual — being 
shown  In  connection  with  the  NCFA  ex- 
hibition on  works  by  Bearden.  The  two-film 
program  will  be  shown  at  11  ajn.,  noon,  i 
yd  a  pjn.  National  CoUectlon  of  Fine  Arts. 
Raa. 

ADUUSV  si 

Creative  Screen:  Prank  Stella  and  Larrw 
Poont.  Bepeat.  See  August  19  for  details. 
CLsaais  AMD  woKKSHora 

(^xmsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates, 
by  Subscription  Only — Call  381-61S9.) 

Summer  classes  run  from  August  B  through 
September  a. 

Advtte:  City  BuUdlng  and  Gaming  simu- 
lation; Common  Sense  Science;  Design  and 
Function;  Identifying  Cultivated  Plants: 
SUtchery.  ^ 

Ohildren,  agea  8-12:  city  BuUdlng;  Dlmen- 
sions  In  Art;  Visualised  Geometry. 

Children,  agea  6-12:  FUm  Making. 

Children,  agea  4-7:  Color,  Form  and  Ts». 
ture;  Uvlng  History. 

Orafta  Workahopa 

Advlta  cmd  Teeruigera:  Mondays,  7  to  10 
pjxx..  or  Wednesdays,  1  to  4  pjn.:  Stained 
Glass.  Aug.  8  or  11;  MobUes,  Aug.  18  or  18: 
Papier  Mache,  Aug.  23  or  26. 

CTiUdren.  agea  7-12:  Macrame.  Aug.  8;  Pa- 
pier Mache.  Aug.  13;  MobUes,  Aug.  ao. 

MUSaUM  TOUBS 

Walk-In  Tours  are  available  in  the  Museum 
of  History  and  Technc^ogy,  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  and  the  Arts  and  Industries 
BuUdlng  (including  the  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum), Mondays  through  Fridays  through 
Aug.  ao  every  half -hour  from  10  ajn.-ia  noon 
and  from  3-4  pjn.  (Meet  at  Info.  Tl  «iii«v 
maU  entrance.)  A  Walk-In  Tour  is  also  avaU- 
able  in  the  National  CoUectlon  of  Pine  Arts 
Thursdays,  beginning  at  11:80  ajn.  In  tbs 
Granite  GaUery. 

Prs-8ohadiUed  Group  Tours  for  the  above 
museums  may  be  srranged  by  caUlng  dndy 
Howar,  881-8471;  8304. 

For  the  Freer  GaUery  of  Art,  381-8844; 

National  CoUectlon  of  Fine  Arts,  881-8806; 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  881-4847; 

National  Zoological  Park,  383-0322. 

DOlCXSnC  TOXTKS 

(Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates) 

The  foUowlng  tours  in  1971  are  available 
dealing  with  various  natural  sciences,  his- 
tory and  notable  areas  of  wUdllfe  habltsts 
in  North  America.  By  subscription  only.  For 
further  Information,  phone  Mrs.  Kilkenny. 
381-6168. 

Mature  and  the  Photographer:  Sept.  7-ia. 
Members  of  this  trip  wiu  have  the  opporta« 
nlty  to  work  along  with  a  Smithsonian  team 
in  the  preparation  of  a  new  exhibit  that  wlU 
feature  American  WUdllfe.  Filming  wUl  be  in 
a  Uttle  known  portion  of  "way  down  Bast" — 
Moosahom  WUdllfe  Refuge  in  Calais.  Mslne. 

Hudson  River  Reatorationa  and  Weat  Point: 
Oct.  16-18.  Visits  to  mansions,  museums,  a 
mUltary  establishment,  and  a  reetored 
Dutch-Amarloan  trading  center  wUl  olfer  a 
sampling  of  the  past. 

Evergladea  National  Park:  Nov.  9-14.  Study 
of  the  geology  and  ecology  of  the  fabled  tip 
of  Florida."  One  day  wUl  be  spent  at  the 
Pannekamp  Coral  Beef  State  Park,  and  the 
National  Park  wUl  be  explored  by  foot  and 
boat. 

amTHaoHiAir  ruwvMis  tbxatkb 

The  Waywardly  Wandering  Wagonful  of 
Banjo  and  Jack,  created  and  presented  by 
Allan  Stevens  and  Company.  Based  on  the 
old  travMlng  wagon  show  popular  in  ths 
Utter  half  of  tha  19th  century,  the  show  in- 
cludes a  ooUaotion  of  folk  songs  and 
Ksntuoky  tales  of  tha  clever  and  mischievous 
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Jack  and  bis  constant  adversary,  the  King. 
Performances  are  staged  In  the  History  and 
Technology  BuUdlng  audltorliim.  Wednes- 
days through  Sundays,  11  a.m.,  1  and  3  p.m. 
through  Labor  Day.  Admission  is  81  for 
ohUdren,  81-60  for  adults,  76  cents  per  per- 
son group  rate  for  30  or  more.  Tickets  may 
be  purchased  in  advaixce  at  the  1»ox  ofllce  or 
by  calUng  381-5386. 

OCMONSTBATIONS:     1CU8X01C    Or    BIBTOaT    AND 
TECHKOLOOT 

Musical  Instruments,  from  the  Smithsoni- 
an's ooUeotion.  Monday,  Wednesday,  FMday, 
S  p.m.,  HaU  of  Musical  Instruments,  3rd  floor. 

Muslo  Machines — American  Style — me- 
P^>TiiMii  and  electronic  music  machines. 
DaUy  except  Wedneeday  and  Saturday,  1:30 
pjn.,  and  floor. 

Spinning  and  Weaving.  10:30-12:80,  Mon- 
day through  Friday;  1:30-2:30,  Monday, 
Wedneeday,  Friday.  TeztUe  HaU,  1st  floor. 

BITMMEK  BOUaS 

The  Museum  of  History  and  Technology, 
Museimi  of  Natural  History,  the  Arts  &  In- 
dustries BuUdlng,  and  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum  are  now  open  from  10  ajn.-B  pjn. 
seven  days  a  week.  The  extended  hours  wlU 
continue  through  Labor  Day.  In  the  History 
and  Technology  BuUdlng  the  cafeteria  hours 
are  from  11  a.m.-8:30  pjn.;  the  snack  bar 
hours,  10  a.m.-4  pjn. 

The  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  the  National  Col- 
Isction  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  National  Por- 
trait OaUery  maintain  the  regular  hours  of 
10  am.-6:30  pjn.  dally. 

National  Zoo  buildings  are  c^en  from  4 
ajn.-8  pjn.  dally. 

Anacoetla  Neighborhood  Museum  hours 
are  from  10  a.m.-6  p.m.  weekdays;  1-8  p.m. 
weekends. 

Dlal-A-Museum — 737-8811  for  dally  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 

Dlal-A-Phenomenon — 737-8868  for  weekly 
announcements  on  stais,  planets  and  world- 
wide occurrences  of  short-lived  natural 
phenomena. 

rOKZICN  STtJDT  Toxnui 

The  Smithsonian  has  organized  several 
special  tours  concerned  with  archaeology,  the 
arts,  museums,  private  collections,  and  nat- 
ural history,  for  members  of  the  Nattonal 
and  Local  Associates.  AU  1871  tours  are  full. 
For  further  details  on  the  1973  tours,  listed 
below,  please  write  to  Miss  Kennedy,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  20340. 

Mexico  and  Guatemala:  Jan.  3-32.  Dr.  R.  H. 
Howland  wUl  accompany  the  group  through 
the  historic  sites  of  Yucatan,  Oaxaca,  Mexico 
City,  Tlkal.  Antigua,  etc. 

St.  Croix  and  Puerto  Rico:  Feb.  1-14.  En- 
joying the  sun,  studying  early  Danish  and 
Spanish  architectural  heritages,  and  visiting 
historic  preservation  projects. 

AustraUa  and  New  Zealand:  Late  March- 
AprU.  This  unusual  tour  will  go  out  via  FIJI 
and  return  via  Tahiti,  and  wUl  Include  visits 
to  Canberra,  the  Australian  Outback,  and 
Chrlstchurch  with  its  areas  of  historic 
Interest. 

No-Tour  Tour:  Dulles-Parla-Dulles.  May 
a8-June  18.  Air  France  Elxcivslon.  Members 
make  their  own  arrangements  for  travel  in 
Kuiape. 

Greece  and  Yugoslavia:  June  16-^uly  8. 
The  classical  tour  of  Greek  archaeological 
sites  plus  Yugoslavia's  Adriatic  Coast  and 
inland  sites.  There  Is  a  posslblUty  of  includ- 
ing Romanian  churches  and  other  locations 
SB  well. 

No-Tour  Tour:  New  York -Frankfurt-New 
York.  JiUy  8-24.  Qantas  Excursion.  Members 
make  their  own  arrangements  for  travel  in 
Europe. 

King  Arthur's  England:  July  12-Aug.  2. 
This  archaeological,  architectural  and  liter- 
ary adventure  wUl  be  directed  by  Mrs.  Francis 
Pickens  MUler,  author  of  Realms  of  Arthur. 

The   Pilgrimage   Road:    Sept.    11- Oct.   9, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

traversing  Burgtindy,  southwestern  prance 
and  northern  Spain,  the  route  of  the  medi- 
eval pUgrims  to  Santiago  da  Campoatela. 
Emphasis  on  architectural  history,  food,  and 
vltlciUture. 

No-Tour  Tour:  Dullea-London-DuUes. 
Sept.  11-Oct.  2.  BOAC  Excursion.  Members 
make  their  own  arrangements  for  travel  in 
the  British  Isles. 

Pakistan  and  Af ghanlntan :  Oct.  10-Nov.  16. 
Overnight  stope  en  route  in  London  and 
Paris;  motoring  through  the  provinces  of 
Pakistan;  Dr.  R.  H.  Howland  and  John  J. 
aocum  wUl  lead  the  tour  and  wUl  be  Joined 
by  local  scholars  at  the  sites. 

COMTLNUING  KXHIBrnOMS 

Anacoatia  Neighborhood  Mnaeum 
(2406  King  Avenue,  S.E.) 
Science:  Man'a  Greatest  Adventure.  Black 
sclentistB  are  honored  with  this  exhibit, 
which  covers  achievements  from  the  eaiUest 
times  to  the  present  and  projects  future 
roles.  Through  Nov.  7. 

Arta  and  Indtutriea  Building 

(900   Jefferson   Drive,   8.W.,   Air   and   Space 
Museiim) 
Space  and  Artiata.  Bealistlc  Ulustration, 

impressionistic  and  atwtract  paintings  and 
sculpture  lnm>lred  by  the  space  program. 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art 

( 12th  and  Jefferson  Drive,  8.W.) 

Chinese  Album  Leaves  and  Lacquer  Ware. 
Twenty-four  painted  album  leaves  dating 
from  the  Sung  through  the  Ching  dynasty, 
and  five  examples  of  Chinese  lacquer  ware 
that  represent  the  change  In  style  from  1380 
AH.  through  the  late  16th  century.  Through 
September. 

Japanese  Screen  Paintings.  Bird  and  flower 
screens  from  the  Freer  coUectlon  ranging  in 
date  from  the  late  16th  century  to  the  18th 
century.  Through  Sept. 

Afuseum  of  Biatory  and  Technology 

( 14th  and  Constitution  Ave  N.W.) 

Slovenes  in  America:  An  Inatance  of  Cul- 
tural Impact.  The  sustained  cultural  dlentity 
of  emigrants  from  the  Eastern  European 
region  of  Slovenia  and  their  descendants 
depicted  by  examples  of  Slovenian  life  In 
America.  Through  August  31. 

The  Campbell  Museum  Collection.  Antique 
silver  and  porcelain  soup  tureens,  bowls  and 
ladles  from  around  the  world  dating  ss  far 
back  as  1736.  Second  floor,  through  Labor 
Day. 

Do  It  the  Hard  Way:  Rube  Goldberg  and 
Modem  Timea.  Featxirlng  cartoons,  writings, 
sculptures  and  cartoon  "Inventions."  On  dis- 
play through  Labor  Day. 

Museum  of  Natural  History 
(10th  and  Constitution  Ave.,  N.W.) 

Society  of  Animal  Artists.  23  paintings  and 
sculptures  of  wildlife  from  around  the  world. 
Through  Labor  Day. 

Insect  Zoo.  Live  insects  Including  a  bee 
hive,  termites,  cockroaches,  mosquitoes  and 
dragonfly  nymphs.  Also  Included  are  taran- 
tulas and  spiders  spinning  webs.  Through 
Labor  Day — 10  ajn.-4  pjn. 

National  Collection  of  Fine  Arta 
(8th  and  G  Streets,  N.W.) 

American  Master  Printa  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Collections.  A  survey  of  three  cen- 
turies of  graphic  art  In  the  United  States. 
Through  September  13. 

Jtomore  Bearden.-  Prevalence  of  Bttval. 
Flfty-slx  works  by  contemporary  black  artist 
Bearden,  Including  an  18-foot  collage-mural 
entitled  "The  Block,"  which  mirrors  life  on  a 
Harlem  street.  Through  September  36. 

P/ioto^rophic  Competition.  Entries  of  D.C. 
youth  sged  10-18  In  a  competition  sponsored 
by  the  Black  Women's  League  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  NCFA.  Through  August  31. 

Hidden  Aspecta  of  the  National  GoUeetion 
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of  Fine  Arte.  Objects  repreeenting  the  entiie 
range  of  coUections  held  by  the  NCFA.  par- 
ticularly objects  not  previously  exhibited. 
Through  October. 

National  Portrait  Gallery 

(8th  and  F  Streets.  N.W.) 

JTory  MeLeod  Bethune.  The  late  Mrs. 
Bethime,  noted  black  educator  and  adviser  to 
VS.  Presidents  from  Coolidge  through  Tru- 
man, is  honored  by  this  commemorative  ex- 
hibition. Through  August  31. 

"A  Glimmer  of  Tlieir  Ovm  Beauty":  Black 
Sounda  of  the  Twentiea.  Educational  exhibit 
fociislng  on  the  Ja^  of  Louis  Armstrong,  the 
blues  of  Bessie  Smith  and  "Ma"  Ralney.  and 
the  poetry  of  Langston  Hu^es  and  Claude 
McKay  as  an  expression  of  black  life  In  the 
period  ot  the  Harlem  nenslssemne.  Through 
October  16. 

aAno  aiizrHSOinAN 

Badlo  Hrnithanniitn  is  broadcast  every  Sun- 
day night  on  WGMS-AM  (670)  and  FM 
(103.6)  from  9-9:80  pjn.  The  program  sched- 
ule for  July : 

1st — Sing  for  Your  Votea.  A  short  history 
of  poUtlc&l  campaign  songs  from  1800-1968, 
with  Herbert  CoUlns,  curator  of  Political  His- 
tory, National  Mviseum  of  History  and 
Technology. 

8th — A  Zoo  for  Inaeeta,  with  Dr.  Ronald 
Goor,  National  Museum  of  Natural  History; 
How  Do  You  Serve  Your  Soup?  A  look  at 
soup  tiueens  through  history  with  WiUlam 
Parker  of  the  Campbell  Museum  In  Camden, 
New  Jersey. 

16th — Folk  Concert.  West  Virginian 
Franklin  George  and  some  of  his  friends 
play  tunes  on  the  dulcimer,  the  flddle  and 
the  banjo  at  the  Smithsonian. 

23nd — Prints  as  Art.  A  conversation  with 
Jacob  Kalnen,  artist,  author,  and  consiUtant 
to  the  National  CoUectlon  of  Fine  Arts;  The 
Prevalence  of  Ritual.  An  interview  with  artist 
Bomare  Bearden  on  black  life  as  reflected 
In  his  work. 

39th — Concert.  Catharina  MeinU,  James 
Caldwtfl,  vlolists  da  gamba  and  James 
Weaver,  harpsichordist,  playing  works  of 
Saint-Colombe  and  Marals. 

In  the  Washington  area,  the  program  is 
also  heard  on  WAMU-FM  (88.6)  Tuesdays 
at  1:30  pjn.:  WETA-FM  (90.9),  IiCondays  at 
9:30  pjn.;  and  in  New  York  City  cm  WNYC- 
AM  Sundays  at  10  pjo.,  and  FM  Monc&ys 
at  9  pjn. 

APOUO    11    CAPSUUE — MXW    DSPLAT    SHOWS 
LUNAR  VXHICLCS,  SUPPORT  STSTKMS 

The  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  has 
placed  on  exhibit  In  the  Arts  and  Industries 
Building  one  of  the  key  artifacts  of  the  his- 
toric ApoUo  11  mission — the  command  mod- 
ule Columbia. 

It  was  the  mother  ship  Columbia  that 
stayed  aloft  in  orbit  when  the  descent  to 
the  moon's  surface  was  made  for  the  first 
time  In  the  lunar  module  (LM).  Later  the 
Columbia  brought  the  ApoUo  crew  safely  back 
to  earth.  ColumbU  was  designed  with  a 
compact  blunt  shape  to  withstand  the  flery 
temi>erattires  generated  when  it  re-entered 
the  earth's  atmosphere  at  24.000  znUee  an 
hour.  Char  marks  on  the  craft's  surface  can 
stlU  be  seen. 

The  Columbia^  lunar  modula  onmpanlon 
ship.  Eagle,  was  not  designed  to  return  to 
earth,  but  the  NASM  currently  has  on  vlaw 
an  identical  LM  recently  preaanted  to  it  by 
the  National  Aeronautloa  and  ^>aoe  Admin- 
istration. The  two-stary  high  (S8  feet)  two> 
stage  craft,  buUt  by  Grumman  Aeroapaea.  la 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  ArU  and  mduatrlw 
BuUdlng,  a  few  feet  away  from  the  Columbia. 

Around  the  Columbia  and  the  LM  ara 
exhibit  casee  containing  other  unique  arti- 
facts associated  with  the  historic  ApoUo  11 
flight.  Many  of  them  are  on  pubUc  display 
for  the  first  time,  including  the  space  suit 
worn  by  ApoUo  11  astronauts,  NeU  Arm- 
strong. Michael  Collina  and  Edwin  B.  Aldrin. 
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Jr.;  lunar  Buapl*  ooItoetloB  toola  employwl 
on  the  million  or  In  tnUnlng,  inoludlng 
icoapa,  tonga,  oora  aample  tubw,  and  a  box 
that  held  the  lunar  rocks;  and  a  Ml«etlon 
of  guidance  and  naTlgatlon  oqulpment — 
computer,  star  cbaru,  etc. 

Also  on  Tlew  Is  a  dlq^lay  of  health  and 
hygenlo  materials  used  on  the  voyage — a 
medical  kit.  human  waste  illiimaal  systems, 
shaTlng  gear  and  toothbrushes;  and  a  selec- 
tion of  the  freem  dried  and  canned  foods 
and  drinks  that  were  part  of  the  ApoUo  life 
support  system.  Replicas  of  the  American 
flag  planted  on  the  moon  during  the  ApoUo 
11  mlaslcn  and  the  plaques  left  on  the  moon 
by  the  Apollo  11,  13  and  14  crews  are  on 
diq>Uy,  aa  weU  as  a  photographic  exhibit 
that  allows  the  viewer  to  see  close-up  stereo 
photos  of  the  moon's  surface. 


THE  SECRECY  OP  CIA  OVER8IOHTIN 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACHTmETTS 

an  TBS  HOU8B  OP  REPRB8KMTATIVX8 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RxcoRO,  I  include  the  following: 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  reports  of  a  CIA 
training  program  for  Cambodian  sol- 
diers In  Laos  should  serve  to  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  weakness  of  legis- 
lative oversight  of  the  CIA,  and  the 
secrecy  that  pervades  such  oversight 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
all  Government  agencies,  In  reality  has 
very  little  oversight^  of  the  CIA.  As  one 
staff  monber  of  this  committee  stated: 

The  C.I.A.  Is  very  selective  on  who  they 
will  talk  to  and  on  what  subject. 

On  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member,  the 
committee  chairman.  Representative 
HAbcrt,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Representative  Arends,  are  the  only 
two  committee  members  who  have  any 
real  knowledge  of  CIA  activities  and 
appropriation  requests.  This  information 
Is  usuidly  denied  to  other  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  ground  that  It  is 
classified. 

The  secrecy  surrounding  CIA  over- 
sight In  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
enormous.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  by  authority  of  its  chairman, 
will  not  even  divulge  which  one  of  its 
subcommittees  handles  CIA  appropria- 
tions. Any  substantive  Information  about 
CIA  activities  Is  automatically  deleted 
from  printed  hearings.  There  Is  no  real 
Judgment  classification  by  those  involved 
to  determine  whether  public  disclosing 
of  such  information  would  actually  be 
prejudicial  to  our  national  security.  CIA 
fimdlng  is  often  hidden  in  parts  of  differ- 
ent bills  and  thus  escapes  the  scrutiny  of 
Members  of  the  House. 

Although  the  CIA  has  been  a  very  reli- 
able and  dependfU>le  source  of  tntelll- 
»ence  in  recent  years.  I  b^eve  that  there 
is  definitely  something  wrong  with  the 
present  system  when  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  to  rely  on  newspapers  to  fur- 
nish them  with  Information  on  CIA 
activities. 

I  would  Uke  to  Insert  Into  the  Ricord' 
an  article  from  the  Evening  Star  of 
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July  29.  1971,  which  describes  the  dA 
training  program  for  Cambodians  in 
Laos.  The  article  follows: 

CaicaoDUN  Lossas  Spikz  CIA  Psoracr 
(By  Robbln  Mannock) 

Phmou  Penh,  Cambooia. — More  than  40 
Cambodian  soldiers  have  died  wgKting  in 
Laos  as  the  result  of  a  blaarre  three-comwed 
deal  Involving  the  U.8.  Central  IntelUgence 
Agency,  Cambodia's  premier  Loo  Nol  and 
Prince  Boun  Oum,  onettme  right-wing 
premier  of  Laos. 

The  Cambodian  soldiers  were  part  of  a  con- 
tingent sent  to  a  secret  camp  to  be  trained  by 
the  CIA,  reliable  sources  say.  Instead  of  i«- 
turning  to  Cambodia  they  were  thrown  Into 
the  recent  battle  for  the  Bolovens  Plateau 
and  engaged  In  some  of  the  heaviest  flghtl"g. 

Besides  the  40  or  more  killed  an  unspedfled 
number  were  wounded,  the  sources  say.  These 
lossas.  together  with  disagreements  and 
wrangling  on  both  sides,  have  ended  the  CIA 
training  program  for  Cambodians,  at  least 
temporarily. 

Official  circles  here  are  reluctant  to  discuss 
Cambodia's  involvement  in  Laos.  Such  use  of 
Cambodian  troops  challenges  the  much-vio- 
lated 1962  Geneva  agreements  on  neutrality 
for  lM».  And  hard  pressed  Cambodia  is  not 
anxious  to  give  an  Impression  of  having  spcuv 
soldiers. 

Despite  official  sUence,  the  foUowlng  story 
has  been  pieced  together: 

The  Cambodians  taken  In  band  by  the 
CIA  were  orlglnaUy  trained  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  tpy  teams  to  infiltrate  Into  Cambo- 
dian provinces  that  are  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  forces. 

Use  of  Laos  for  training  presumably  en- 
abled CIA  operatives  to  circumvent  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  h^^ntng  XT.S. 
military  advisers,  training  teams  or  combat 
soldiers  from  Cambodian  soil. 

In  addition,  the  CIA  had  a  ready-made 
training  center  at  Nakom  Sin  camp,  about 
26  miles  north  of  Pakse.  This  was  iised  as  a 
Jumplng-off  point  for  raids  Into  Cambodia 
by  Khmer  Serel  rebels  during  the  reign  of 
the  former  head  of  state.  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk. 

Any  deal  Involving  southern  Lace  Is  Im- 
possible without  the  vppro'nl  of  Prince  Bourn 
Oum.  The  iormvt  Laotian  premier  Is  known 
to  have  flown  to  Phnom  Penh  last  year  when 
the  training  program  was  being  established. 
Moat  of  the  dickering  with  Boun  Oum  was 
conducted  by  Cambo-teen-agers  whose  relia- 
bility was  questionable.  A  number  of  12-year- 
olds  are  serving  In  the  Lao  ranks. 

Lao  soldiers  are  also  trained  at  Nakom  Sin, 
but  350  trained  alongside  the  last  batch  of 
460  Cambodians  Included  some  that  had  been 
given  the  hardest  fighting  to  do  because  they 
were  thought  to  be  better  soldiers  than  the 
Lao.  This  action  soured  the  Cambodians  on 
the  CIA  program,  informants  say. 

The  U.S.  training  team  was  also  reported 
to  have  been  angered  by  lack  of  co(q>eratlon 
from  the  Cambodian  coordinating  officer,  Lt. 
Col.  You  Kim  Heng. 

The  Americans  were  further  annoyed  ti>at 
Cambodian  trainees  did  not  receive  the 
monthly  913  allowance  earmarked  for  them. 
Soon  after  incurring  American  displeasure, 
Heng  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  smuggling 
opium.  He  is  reliably  reported  to  be  awaiting 
trial. 
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NIXON  FOREIGN  POLICY— A  LESSON 
IN  INCONSISTENCY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3,  1971 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  one 
thing  evident  to  the  casual  observer  of 


the  foreign  policy  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  Its  Inconsistency.  Nowheiv 
is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  com- 
parison between  the  warmth  and  friend- 
liness being  shown  to  our  avowed  enemies 
in  Communist  China,  their  supporters 
in  Marxist  Chile,  our  trade  In  sc^hlstl- 
cated  machinery,  computers  and  now  a 
truck  factory  in  Russia  and  the  insults 
being  hurled  at  our  friends.  I  would  as- 
sume that  people  who  have  fought  beside 
the  Americans  in  war  to  keep  the  world 
free  are  friends,  i.e..  Rhodesia,  South 
Africa,  Greece,  and  Pakistan.  The  Presi- 
dent's argument  for  the  support  of  man- 
bership  of  Red  China  in  the  \32f.  is  that 
"we  must  deal  realistically  with  govern- 
ments .  .  .  as  they  are."  Yet,  the  admin- 
istration does  not  seem  to  follow  its  own 
guidelines. 

Marxist  Chile  has  taken  over  the 
American-owned  copper  mines  and 
now  threatens  to  refuse  to  indemnify  the 
American  owners  for  their  losses.  Red 
China  hEis  insisted  as  grounds  for  any 
constructive  dialog  with  the  President, 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S.  sup- 
port from  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  lUs 
forces  the  administration  to  consider 
abandoning  our  allies  for  our  sworn  ene- 
mies. If  the  Nixon  administration  applied 
its  guidelines  and  accepted  govemmoits 
"as  they  are,"  our  President  would  never 
have  considered  an  o£Dcial  visit  to  a 
country  with  which  we  are  still  at  war- 
Red  China — nor  would  he  stand  idly  by 
while  Marxist  Chile  nationalizes  UjB. 
copper  interests  and  then  refuses  to  In- 
demnify our  people  for  their  losses— nor 
would  he  authorize  trade  with  Soviet 
Russia  in  strategic  material  and  goods 
which  possess  military  potential. 

If  those  entrusted  with  the  control  of 
oiu:  country  practiced  what  they 
preached,  the  President  would  not  caU 
for  the  continuation  of  illegal  U2I.  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  under  the  myth 
and  superstition  of  the  worn  out  cliche 
that  Rhodesia  is  a  threat  to  world  peace. 

I  insert  the  press  briefing  containing 
Secretary  Rogers'  statement  advancing 
"reasons"  for  the  United  States  decision 
to  support  the  seating  of  Communist 
China  in  the  U.N.,  my  remarks  on  the 
Chilean  situation  from  the  Cohgrb- 
sioNAL  RxcoRo  of  July  6  and  8.  and 
related  news  clippings  at  this  point: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Statxkxnt  bt  thx  Honoxablk 
William  P.  Rogxbs 

The  world  Is  ^>proachlng  the  midpoint  be- 
tween the  end  of  World  War  n  and  the  end 
of  the  20th  century.  The  United  Nations, 
founded  In  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  has 
passed  Its  25th  anniversary. 

President  Nixon  has  been  adapting  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  with  these  facts  in  mind — 
forging  policies  directed  to  the  future  while 
taking  fully  into  account  the  legacies  of  the 
past. 

From  Its  Inception  the  United  NaUons  was 
designed  above  all  else  to  keep  the  peace 
shattered  by  two  world  wars  within  a  genera- 
tion. The  first  words  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  adopted  at  San  Francisco  In  1045, 
eipress  a  common  determination  to  "save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war." 

In  October  1969,  President  Nixon  said  with 
regard  to  Latin  America  that  "we  must  deal 
reallstlcaUy  with  governmenu  ...  as  they 
are."  Both  In  Asia  and  elsewhere  In  the  world 
we  are  seeking  to  accommodate  our  role  to 
the  realities  of  the  world  today.  Our  objec- 
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tlve  Is  to  contribute.  In  practical  terms,  to 
the  building  of  a  framework  for  a  stable 
peace. 

No  question  of  Asian  policy  has  so  per- 
plexed the  world  In  the  last  20  years  as  the 
China  question — and  the  related  question  of 
representation  in  the  United  Nations.  Basic 
to  that  question  Is  the  fact  that  each  of  two 
governments  claims  to  be  the  sole  govern- 
ment of  China  and  representative  of  all  of 
the  people  of  China. 

Representation  In  an  International  organi- 
sation need  not  prejudice  the  f^^tins  or  views 
of  either  government.  Participation  of  both 
In  the  United  Nations  need  not  require  that 
result. 

Rather  It  would  provide  governments  with 
Increased  opportunities  for  contact  and  com- 
munication. It  would  also  help  promote  co- 
operation on  common  problems  which  affect 
all  of  the  member  nations  regardless  of  politi- 
cal differences. 

The  United  States  aocordln^y  will  support 
action  at  the  Oeneral  Assembly  this  fall  call- 
ing for  seating  the  Pe<9le'B  Republic  of 
China.  At  the  same  time  the  United  States 
will  oppose  any  action  to  expel  the  Republic 
of  China  or  otherwise  deprive  It  of  repre- 
sentation In  the  United  Nations. 

Our  consultations  which  began  several 
months  ago  have  indicated  that  the  ques- 
tion of  China's  seat  in  the  Security  Council 
Is  a  matter  which  many  nations  will  wish  to 
address.  In  the  final  analysis,  ol  course,  un- 
der the  Charter  provision,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil will  make  this  decision.  We,  for  our  part, 
are  prepared  to  have  this  question  resolved 
on  the  basis  of  a  decision  of  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Ovi  consultations  have  also  shown  that 
any  action  to  deprive  the  Republic  of  China 
of  its  representation  would  meet  with  strong 
opposition  In  the  Oeneral  Assembly.  Cer- 
tainly as  I  have  said,  the  United  States  will 
(^poee  It. 

The  Republic  of  China  has  played  a  loyal 
and  conscientious  role  In  the  UN  since  the 
organization  was  founded.  It  has  lived  up 
to  all  of  its  Charter  obligations.  Having  made 
remarkable  progress  In  develc^ing  its  own 
economy.  It  has  cooperated  internationally 
by  providing  valuable  technical  assistance 
to  a  number  of  less  developed  countries  par- 
ticularly In  Africa. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  Is  that 
If  the  United  Nations  Is  to  succeed  In  Its 
peacekeeping  role.  It  must  deal  with  the 
realities  of  the  world  In  which  we  live.  Thus, 
the  United  States  will  cooperate  with  those 
who,  whatever  their  views  on  the  status  of 
the  relationship  of  the  two  governments, 
wish  to  continue  to  have  the  Republic  of 
China  represented  In  the  United  Nations. 

The  outcome,  of  course,  will  be  decided  by 
127  members  of  the  United  Nations.  For  our 
part  we  believe  that  the  decision  we  have 
taken  is  fully  In  accord  with  President 
Nixon's  desire  to  normalize  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  world  peace  and  In  accord  with  our 
conviction  that  the  continued  representation 
In  the  United  Nations  of  the  Republic  of 
China  wUl  contribute  to  peace  and  stability 
In  the  world. 

I  will  take  a  few  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  received  any 
Indication  from  either  China  that  they  would 
be  prepared  to  sit  with  one  another  In  the 
United  Nations? 

Secretary  Rogbes:  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  statement,  you 
say  that  we  are  prepared  to  have  the  question 
of  the  seat  on  the  Security  Council  decided 
by  the  UN  members.  In  the  previous  para~- 
graph  you  say  that  the  United  States  will 
oppose  any  effort  to  deprive  Nationalist 
China  of  representation  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. What  position  wUl  we  take,  or  are  we 
taking,  on  the  assumption  of  the  Nationalist 
seat  on  the  Security  Council  by  the  People's 
Republic  of  China? 
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Secretary  Rogeis.  Well,  at  this  time  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  statement.  As  I  have 
said,  this  matter  may  arise  in  the  discussion 
In  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  and  If  It  does,  we 
wlU  be  prepared  to  certainly  abide  by  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  from  the  wording  of 
this  statement.  It  would  appear  that  the 
United  States  would  be  also  In  favor  of  the 
seating  of  both  Vlet-Nams,  both  Koreas,  and 
both  Germanles.  Is  that  a  correct  assump- 
tion? 

Secretary  Rogers.  No,  I  don't  think 
that  is  a  correct  assumption.  We  are  deal- 
ing now  with  a  problem  of  representation 
In  the  United  Nations  of  a  country  that  has 
been  represented  in  the  United  Nations  since 
Its  beginning.  That  Is  not  true  In  the  case 
of  the  other  divided  countries.  So  the  state- 
ment does  not  direct  Itself  to  that  point. 

Q.  ISx.  Secretary,  under  your  formulation 
here,  would  the  present  occupant  of  the 
Chinese  seat  In  the  Secvu^ty  CouncU  have 
the  power  to  veto  any  change  In  the  member- 
ship in  that  seat? 

Secretary  Rogers.  WeU,  that  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  tactics  which  I  don't  want  to  address 
today.  I  think  there  will  be  many  questions 
raised  In  the  General  Assembly  this  faU  on 
matters  of  this  kind.  The  purpose  of  this 
statement  Is  to  announce  the  policy  of  the 
United  States.  We  wlU  be  discussing  our 
tactics  with  other  governments  as  we  ap- 
proach the  Oeneral  Assembly. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  this  mean  that  we 
are  going  to  drop  the  claim  that  this  Is  an  Im- 
portant question? 

Secretary  Rooexs.  WtU,  there  again 
It  Is  a  matter  of  tactics.  But  Insofar  as  Mm 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  Is  concerned,  I 
think  that  In  view  of  this  announcement  by 
the  United  States,  the  Important  question. 
Insofar  as  it  relates  the  PRC's  admission.  Is 
academic.  Certainly  as  far  as  the  RepubUc  of 
China  Is  concerned,  we  think  that  the  ex- 
pulsion obvlotisly  Is  an  Important  question. 
The  Charter  so  provides.  And  we  will  do  all 
we  can  to  support  that  position:  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China  Is  an 
Important  question. 

Q.  Sir,  I  am  not  clear  at  one  point  whether 
or  not  the  Oeneral  Assembly  would  decide 
whether  the  Republic  of  China  wovUd  retain 
the  Security  Council  seat. 

Secretary  Rogers.  Well,  I  have  noth- 
ing, as  I  say.  to  add  to  this  statement.  I 
think  the  statement  speaks  for  Itself.  Under 
the  Charter,  the  final  decision  rests  with 
the  Security  Council.  But,  as  you  say,  from 
this  statement,  we  have  said  that  we  would 
abide  by  the  views  of  the  majority  of  na- 
tions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — "would  abide  by  Uie 
majority"  of  the  General  Assembly  votes  on 
the  Security  Council  question? 

Secretary  Rogers.  Well,  let's  wait  to  see  how 
It  develops.  But  we  have  made  it  clear  that 
as  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned,  we 
would  be  willing  to  abide  by  the  majority 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Q.  Sir,  It  was  said  that  the  Ambassadors 
with  whom  you  had  spoken  all  the  way  along. 
In  this  contlnvilng  series  of  talks,  would  be 
Informed  In  advance  of  this  decision  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States.  Have  these  Am- 
bassadors been  Informed,  and  how  would 
you  assess  the  general  reaction  to  this  posi- 
tion? 

Secretary  Rogers.  Well,  they  have  been  In- 
formed. We  have  worked  very  closely  with 
the  nations  prlmarUy  concerned  and  many 
others,  for  that  matter,  and  we  have  In- 
formed them  of  this  policy  decision.  I  would 
not  want  to  speak  for  them.  I  think  It's  up 
to  them  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Charter  provides  that 
the  expulsion  of  a  member  Is  an  Important 
question.  But  what  about  the  expulsion  of  a 
delegation? 

Secretary  Rogers.  WeU,  there  again,  that 
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is  a  matter  of  tactics.  We  beUeve  that  the 
expulsion  question.  Insofar  as  it  relates  to 
the  Republic  of  China,  Is  an  Important  ques- 
tion. And  that  Is  going  to  be  our  position 
this  faU. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  getting  back  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  are  you  In^ilylng,  then.  If  a 
majority  of  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
vote  to  seat  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China, 
that  they  should  have  the  seat  In  the  Secu- 
rity CouncU? 

Secretary  Rogrrs.  No,  I  haven't  ImpUed 
anything  beyond  the  words  of  this  statement. 
They  are  carefully  drafted.  I  think  It  Is  clear 
that  we  have  said  we  will  abide  by  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Q.  Can  we  assiune,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  this 
Oovemment  wlU  take  a  somewhat  passive 
role  on  the  Security  Council  question,  or 
when  the  session  arrives,  wlU  we  openly  ad- 
vocate one  position  or  the  other? 

Secretary  Rogers.  We  are  not  going  to 
q>eculate  at  the  moment  about  the  tactics 
that  we  wUl  use  at  the  United  Nations.  I 
think  It  Is  Important  to  focus  our  attention 
on  the  decision  of  this  Oovemment,  which 
Is  to  vote  In  favor  of  the  admission  of  the 
Peoples  RepubUc  of  China  and  to  oppoee  the 
expulsion  of  the  RepubUc  of  China.  Now, 
the  reasons  I  have  set  forth  In  this  state- 
ment. We  think  the  realities  of  the  world 
require  that  both  be  represented.  One  repre- 
sents 700  to  800  million  people.  In  Taiwan, 
there  are  14  mUUon  or  more  i>eople.  And  we 
think  both  should  be  represented  In  the 
United  Nations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  whether 
your  reference  In  your  statement  to  the  fact 
that  It  does  not  necessarUy  have  to  resolve 
the  question  of  who  Is  the  government  of 
aU  of  China  means  that  we  have  decided  to — 
that  rules  out  the  question  of  our  recogniz- 
ing— 

Secretary  Rogers.  No,  not  at  all,  not  at  aU. 
The  only  question  I  am  addressing  this 
morning  Is  representation  In  the  United 
Nations. 

Q.  Sir,  President  Nixon  said  In  his  first 
news  conference  In  response  to  a  question 
that  the  poUcy  at  this  time  wlU  be  to  con- 
tinue to  oppose  Communist  China's  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations,  and  he  listed 
three  reasons.  One  was  that  Communist 
China  has  not  Indicated  any  interest  In  be- 
coming a  member.  Two,  that  It  has  not  In- 
dicated any  Intent  to  abide  by  the  principles 
of  the  Charter.  And  three,  that  It  continues 
to  caU  for  expelling  the  Republic  of  China 
from  the  U.N. 

What  has  changed  since  the  President's 
Initial  news  conference  statement  on  this? 

Secretary  Rogeis.  I  think  the  first  change 
of  significance  refers  to  Point  No.  1.  UntU 
recently,  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  has 
strongly  exposed  the  United  Nations,  has 
been  extremely  critical  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  proposed  that  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  had  to  be  amended,  etc. 

Now,  In  the  last  nine  months  or  a  year, 
their  attitude  towards  the  United  Nations 
has  changed,  and  we  think  that  they  are  now 
Interested  In  becoming  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Secondly,  their  attitude  toward  other  gov- 
ernments has  changed  markedly.  They  have 
eataUlshed  diplomatic  relations  with  sev- 
eral other  governments.  Certainly  their  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  have  Im- 
proved. And  aU  of  these  things  together  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  It  Is  wise  In  the 
United  Nations  to  have  them  represented. 
After  all,  they  represent  about  one-quarter 
of  the  people  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
And  as  I  have  said.  If  the  United  Nations 
Is  to  perform  Its  function  of  keeping  the 
peace.  It  is  important  to  have  their  voice 
heard  In  the  United  Nations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  United  SUtes 
have  reason  to  believe  that  as  far  as  the  Re- 
pubUc of  China  Is  concerned.  Its  delegation 
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vUl  not  make  the  whole  qmrtloa  moot  upon 
tlM  announcement  of  thla  decision  by  de- 
paitlnc  on  Its  own  aoodrd  tram  the  United 
Hstlone? 

Secretary  Rooxu.  Wrtl,  i  wouldn't  want 
to  make  any  oomment  about  the  poel- 
tlon  of  the  Republic  of  China.  Any  Mate- 
mant  about  their  podtlon  or  policy  I  think 
ihould  come  from  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  haa  the  Peoplea  Republic 
of  China  been  Informed  of  this  policy? 

Secretary  Roooa.  Mo,  it  has  not — of  ^<« 
announoemesit  or  the  policy  that  I  am  an- 
nouncing this  morning. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.  U  the  United  States  In 
fkvor  of  having  the  two  governments  of 
China  negotiate  the  differences  between 
thim? 

Secretary  Roods.  WeU,  I  dont  want  to  get 
Involved  In  that  this  morning.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  representation  question  In  the 
xmited  Nations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  the  Peoples  R^ubUc 
of  China  been  informed  of  our  decision  to 
su|^x)rt  Its  bid  for  admission  to  the  United 
Natkms? 

Secretary  Roans.  That  was  the  question  I 
jT]st  addressed.  Tlie  answer  Is  no. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  thought  the  question 
was  about  the  Rq>ubUe  of  Obiak. 

Secretary  Roo^u.  No,  no,  no.  He  asked 
the  Peoplee  Republic  of  China. 

Q.  Has  Taipei  been  informed  of  this? 

Secretary  Roans.  Yes,  of  course. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Secretary  Roona.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

(Whereupon  at  12:20  pju  the  brteflng  was 
concluded.) 

[From  the  OoNauaszoirAL  Rxooio,  July  8 
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Mr.  Rasick.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Salvador 
Aliunde,  a  self-proclaimed  Communist,  as- 
sumed power  In  Chile,  President  Nixon's  com- 
ments were  as  follows: 

The  new  Qovemment  In  Chile  Is  a  clear 
case  In  pomt.  The  1870  election  of  a  Socialist 
President  may  have  profound  implications 
not  only  for  Its  people  but  for  the  Inter- 
Amarlcan  system  as  well.  The  government's 
legitimacy  Is  not  In  queetlon,  but  Ita  Ideology 
la  likely  to  Influence  its  actions.  ChUe's  deci- 
sion to  establish  ties  with  Communist  Cuba, 
contrary  to  the  collective  policy  of  the  OAs! 
was  a  challenge  to  the  Inter-Amerioan  system. 
We  and  our  partners  In  the  CAS  will  there- 
fore obeerve  closely  the  evolution  of  Chilean 
foreign  policy. 

Our  bilateral  policy  U  to  keep  open  lines 
of  communication.  We  will  not  be  the  ones 
to  upset  traditional  relaUons.  We  assume  that 
international  n^ts  and  obligations  will  be 
observed.  We  also  recognise  that  the  Chilean 
Ooverament's  actions  will  be  determined  prl- 
marlly  by  Its  own  purpoees,  and  that  these 
will  not  be  deflected  simply  by  the  tone  of 
our  poUcy.  In  short,  we  are  prepared  to  have 
the  kind  of  relationship  with  the  Chilean 
Qovemment  that  It  is  prepared  to  have  with 
na. 

BCany  Americans,  even  thoee  who  have  been 
conditioned  to  believe  we  are  helping  so- 
oaUed  «nerglng  nations,  were  flabbergasted 
when  the  Nlzon  administration  announced 
the  United  States  was  extending  to  ChUe 
96  million  In  credits  for  the  purchase  of  mili- 
tary equipment. 

Since  Dr.  Allende's  closest  pollUcal  ties  are 
with  Oastro,  many  question  the  purpoee  as 
wen  as  the  need  few  our  giving  U.8.  military 
asslatanoe  to  ChUe.  Is  thu  another  balanoe- 
of-power  formula  designed  by  our  State 
Department?  WUl  the  new  UJB.  arms  be  used 
In  sggvssstve  assaults  against  Chile's  non- 
Oommunlst  neighbors?  Does  our  State  De- 
partment feel  the  military  equipment  Is  nec- 
essary to  help  Allende  defend  mwif if 
against  his  own  people — ^to  make  sure  that 
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the  Chilean  people  are  overpowered  and  tm- 
able  to  regain  control  of  their  coimtry. 

While  the  AUende  government  has  been  In 
power  for  only  8  months,  it  has  rapidly  de- 
teriorated Into  a  flrst-class  Oaatro-type 
socialist  dictatorship.  What  nTnisos  can  be 
offered  by  the  leaders  of  the  VJO.  Ctovemment 
for  giving  arms  aid  and  World  Bank  an«n«HTig 
except  to  ball  out  Allende's  mistakes?  And 
again  we  flnd  U.S.  taxpayers  subsidizing  a 
Communist  regime. 

I  insert  at  this  point  an  announcement  of 
the  UJ8.  arms  credit  to  Chile,  a  report  on 
unemployment  and  fiscal  Irresponsibility  In 
Chile,  and  a  letter  from  an  American  pres- 
ently In  Chile  conveying  his  first-hand 
Impressions. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  l,  1971] 
UjS.  Oxvx  $8  MnxiOK  Cbdit  to  Chuji 

The  State  Department  said  yesterday  the 
Umted  States  has  agreed  to  ext«id  to  Chile 
$6  million  In  credits  tar  the  purchase  of 
mlUtary  equipment. 

Departmmit  spokesman  Charles  W.  Bray 
said  the  credits  were  extended  In  response 
to  a  request  by  the  Chilean  government  and 
that  the  credit  level  Is  similar  to  that  of 
recent  yeara. 

Bray  said  the  funda  would  be  used  by 
Chile  to  buy  a  new  C-130  transport  aircraft 
and  what  he  described  as  paratrooper  equip- 
ment. 

The  decision  to  extend  military  credits  to 
Chile  was  the  first  such  gesture  by  the  Nixon 
administration  toward  the  elght-mooth-old 
Sodallst  government  headed  by  Prealdent 
Salvador  AUende. 

Chile's  request  was  seen  as  an  Indication 
of  Allende's  deelre  to  maintain  the  tradi- 
tionally friendly  relaUons  between  the  two 
countries. 

[Prom  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 
June  26,  1971] 
NAnoN  Along  Castso  CosA'a  Path 
Contractor  Magaalne,  In  Its  current  issue, 
tells  what  happened  to  Nlbco  Inc.,  a  com- 
pany In  Elkhart.  Ind.,  that  wanted  to  do 
business  with  an  "underdeveloped"  country. 
Nlbco  Is  a  mantifacturer  of  valves  and  fit- 
tings; through  the  good  ofllces  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  It  launched  a  Joint  venture 
with  a  Chilean  firm  to  build  an  ultra-mod- 
em brass  foundry  la  Santiago.  With  half  a 
million  MUmo  dollars  behind  It,  Nlbsa.  as  the 
subsidiary  was  called,  was  an  Immediate 
succees. 

Maazivr  Raona  Lkaos  Chzlb  ix>  Bakk- 
auPTCT — PaasmKNT  Allxndk  Is  QxTmma 
However,  last  faU,  after  the  election  of  Dr. 
Salvador  Allende  Ooesens  as  preeldent  of 
Chile,  orders  began  to  plunge.  David  Hyams, 
general  manager,  reported  to  the  home  ofllce 
that  within  a  month  the  firm  would  be  In- 
solvent. Told  to  salvage  what  he  could,  Mr. 
Hyams  sought  to  lay  off  some  of  the  plant's 
270  workers,  but  was  refused  permission  by 
the  union.  The  sole  alternative  offered  was 
a  loan  from  Corfo,  a  government  corpora- 
tloo,  which  would  have  led  to  oootrol  of  the 
firm,  instead,  Mr.  Hyams  shut  down  the 
plant.  Ten  days  later,  the  government  forc- 
ibly seised  It,  ousted  Mr.  Hyams  and  flled 
criminal  charges  against  him. 

Most  companies  with  holdings  In  Chile— 
UJS.  Investment  there  totals  $850  million — 
theee  days  have  little  or  nothing  to  say.  Not 
so  Lee  Martin,  president  of  Nlbco.  who  has 
appealed  to  the  State  Department  for  help 
In  protecting  his  Interests  and  keeping  Mr. 
Hyams  out  of  Jail.  "It  Is  our  firm  convic- 
tion," writes  Mr.  Martin,  "that  this  Is  an 
outright  expropriation  of  our  investment  by 
the  Chilean  Oovemment." 

What  really  galla  Mr.  Martin,  though,  Is 
the  sympathetic  attitude  of  oflldal  Waahlng- 
ton  toward  the  new  Chilean  regime.  Noting 
that  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  la  oon- 
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Blderlng  a  loan  to  Santiago  for  the  purchase 
of  railroad  equipment,  Mr.  Martin  dedarea: 
"I  am  unable  to  understand  how  the  United 
States  can  Justify  a  subsidy  to  a  government 
which,  by  lU  pcdltlcal  philosophies  and  ac- 
tions, by  seising  and  dissipating  the  local  as- 
sets of  fOTslgn-based  businessmen  .  .  . 
provee  so  obviously  that  It  abhors  demc^ 
cratlc  processes." 

Allende  apologlats  In  this  ooimtry,  of 
oourse,  tend  to  shrug  off  such  criticism. 
This  the  ranking  foreign  correspondent  of 
a  Mew  Toi^  newspaper  (whldi  helped  con- 
vince the  UJB.  that  Fidel  Castro  was  Just  an 
agrarian  reformer)  recently  wrote  from 
Santiago:  "Allende's  contribution  is  the 
ballot-box  revolution,  which  so  far  has 
worked  with  surprising  success."  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  Is  attending  a  mA*t<ng  gf 
the  Organisation  of  American  States  In 
Costa  Rica,  along  with  Chilean  Foreign 
Minister  Clodomlro  Almeyda;  much  Is 
heard  from  delegates  of  the  Andean  coun- 
tries, who  have  set  a  16-year  deadline  for 
the  nationalization  of  aU  U.S.  Interests  with- 
in their  borders.  Washington,  meanwhile, 
still  seems  under  the  Influence  of  a  Chilean 
mission  which  came  through  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  argue  that  any  aid  cutoff  would 
constitute  U.S.  economic  aggression. 

OTHXB    LOANS 

Besides  possible  Exlmbank  credits,  the 
World  Bank  currently  has  a  loan  mission  in 
Chile,  appraising  an  agricultural  project. 
Loans  by  the  World  Bank  are  not  dlrecUy 
under  the  control  of  the  VS.,  but  much  of 
Its  capital  comes  from  the  UJS.  Treasury, 
and  Washington  surely  could  Influence  the 
decision. 

In  addition,  the  VS.  crirrently  is  giving 
Chile  some  t(M7  million  under  the  Food 
for  Peace  program,  while  the  Pentagon  is 
making  the  new  Socialist  regime  an  outright 
gift  of  9803,000  for  training  young  ofDcera. 
Chile  still  enjoys  moet-favored-natlon 
treatment. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  which,  under  its  former 
president,  Sr.  Felipe  Herrera,  funneled  a  dls- 
proporUonate  share  of  loans  Into  Chile.  When 
Sr.  Allende  became  president,  Sr.  Herrera 
resigned  to  return  to  his  homeland. 

[From  the  Franclsvllle  Democrat,  St.  Fran- 
clsvllle,  La.,  June  1, 1971] 

HOOKa   AND   SHZLLS 

(ByBenOarrls) 

My  son-in-law, ,  and  family 

are  living  in  the  South  American  country 
of  Chile.  He  was  hired  by  some  Dutch  firm 
to  help  get  a  paper  mill  into  operation  and 
to  train  Chilean  workers  to  take  over  the  op- 
eration. I  think  you  might  be  Interested  \n 
parts  of  his  last  letter. 

".  .  .  The  mill  U  progressing  Slowly  and  It 
Is  still  six  weeks  to  start  up.  Everything  stays 
tied  up  in  politics  and  paper  work.  The  em- 
ployees would  have  to  be  called  Intelligent  by 
academic  standards.  Almost  all  of  them,  from 
our  trainee  coimterparts  down  to  the  lowest 
laborers,  have  been  In  one  university  or  an- 
other. Many  of  them  have  six-year  educa- 
tions, equivalent  to  a  Masters  Degree  in  the 
States.  Moat  of  them  have  either  chemical 
or  mechanical  engineers'  degrees.  But  for  all 
their  education,  they  are  basically  worth- 
lees.  Maybe  one  in  fifty  has  any  ambition  or 
Initiative.  I  can  understand  the  coimtry's 
condition  after  dealing  with  It  first  hand. 

"The  uneducated  are  even  worse. 

■nhe  government  here  is  weird.  It  Is  the 
union  for  the  workers.  All  Chlleano  workais 
belong  to  the  imlon,  from  the  manager  down. 
The  labor  laws  are  completely  beyond  eom- 
prtiienslon.  The  local  Industrial  ralatlons 
people  do  not  understand  them  thoroughly, 
so  It  Is  Impossible  for  us  to.  But  things  stay 
mteresUng  anyway,  what  wtth  the  i 
tlona  and  what-not. 
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"Last  month  we  wars  threatened  with  a 
plant  takeover  by  the  oonstructlon  workers. 
I  understand  this  to  be  quite  oommon  In 
Chile.  As  their  Jobs  begin  to  play  out  (the 
oonstructlon  workers)  they  start  to  organize 
enough  people  to  Just  walk  In  and  take  over. 
Nothing  violent  as  long  as  there  Is  no  reslst- 
anoe.  Whoever  Is  the  strongest  owns  the 
property.  The  government  does  nothing  to 
dlsooursge  this  sort  of  thing.  If  anything 
they  encourage  It. 

"Thla  has  happened  to  several  large  com- 
panies down  here  causing  them  to  lose  thou- 
sands of  doUars.  The  takeovers  are  not  an 
attempt  to  actually  own  and  operate  the 
biislness,  but  .  .  .  Just  to  control  long 
enough  to  force  the  owner  to  hire  those  who 
take  over.  In  the  meantime  they  destroy  or 
sell  a  lot  of  the  equipment.  They  took  over 
one  building  here,  but  relinquished  after  a 
week.  I  believe  that  they  will  take  over  the 
entire  mill  upon  completion. 

"The  plants  that  have  been  taken  over  in 
the  past  end  up  with  six  or  seven  hundred 
employees  m  an  operation  requiring  one 
hundred,  making  It  Impossible  to  operate  at 
a  profit. 

"The  people  are  also  extremely  elass  con- 
scious. There  are  two  types  of  employees  .  .  . 
the  kind  that  work  with  thalr  hands  and 
the  kmd  that  work  with  their  heads.  The 
latter  dont  care  how  much  they  are  paid  as 
long  as  they  have  a  good  title.  (Because  of 
this)  .  .  .  they  have  now  entitled  my  Job 
as  "shift  superintendent"  rather  than  "fore- 
man", since  they  could  not  get  trainee  coun- 
terparts to  come  to  work  here  for  the  title 
of  "foreman". 

"Something  that  take  one  day  to  do  In 
the  States  sometimes  takes  a  month  here. 

"The  government  (seems)  to  strive  to  keep 
them  backward  as  hell  anyway.  It  dlsooursges 
transpotatlon.  Because  of  govemment- 
Impoeed  costs  a  car  smaller  than  a  VW  costs 
about  98,600.  A  VW  would  cost  910,000. 

And  so  It  goes  In  central  Chile.  Ill  let 
you  know  later  how  he  does  on  the  trout,  the 
patos  and  the  ferdlz. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record, 
Julys,  1971] 

Mr.  Rasick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask 
several  questions  of  the  chairman  of  the 
conimlttee.  I  was  wondering  If  during  the 
hearings,  the  committee  took  testimony  on 
the  extension  of  96  million  In  Export-Import 
credits  to  the  Okyvemment  of  Chile  to  buy 
VS.  military  equipment.  Was  that  matter 
brought  up? 

Mr.  AsHLST.  No,  it  was  not.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  that  will  be  found  In  our  hearings. 

Mr.  Rasick.  I  think  th*t  this  committee 
is  entitled  to  know  of  this  transaction  since 
It  Is  pretty  w«U-«cknowledged  that  ttM 
Government  of  Allende  In  Chile  Is  Mandst- 
orisntad.  Zt  haa  been  branded  communistic 
of  a  breed  almllar  to  Oastro's  Cuba. 

I  would  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
the  transcript  of  the  Department  of  State 
praas  hrlsOng  on  June  SO.  1971,  Jiist  a  Uttte 
over  a  week  ago.  At  that  time  It  was  an- 
ttounoed  that  there  had  bean  extended  to  the 
Oovemment  of  Chile  96  million  in  credits  to 
buy  UjEL  military  suppUss.  which  wers  Iden- 
tifled  ss  (ma  C-180  aircraft,  paratroi^  equip- 
ment—without further  explanation — and 
also  the  leasing  of  a  ssagotng  vessel  to  the 
Chlleaa  Navy  which  was  Idsntlfled  as  the 
AriiBsrs. 

I  would  like  to  read  this  transcript  of  the 
State  Department  press  briefing  on  the  ex- 
tension of  96  million  In  Export-Import  cred- 
its to  the  Oovemment  of  Chile  to  buy  UJS. 
military  equipment.  It  Is  very  short,  but  ex- 
tremdy  important,  because  it  indicates  a 
deliberate  act  on  the  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  drcimivent  the  provisions  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act. 

The  transcript  follows : 
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TIUNScaiFT  or  Dkpasticxnt  or  Staxi 
Pizss  BaizrtNO 

Juira  80.  1971. 
Q.  Charlie,    can    you    confirm    that    the 
United  States  has  granted  Chile  96  million 
In    credits    for    the    purchase    of    military 
equipment? 

A.  My  understanding  Is  that  in  response  to 
a  Chilean  request,  we  have  agreed  to  ex- 
tend up  to  96  million  In  credit  In  this  fiscal 
year  (FT  1971)  for  the  purchase  of  UjS. 
military  equipment. 

"Orant"  has  a  special  technical  connota- 
tion in  this  context,  irtUch  Is  why  I  said 
"extend  credit." 

This  is  within  the  range  of  amounts  that 
we  have  extended  to  Chile  \n  recent  years; 
basically,  the  equipment  contemplated  Is 
some  paratrooper  equipment  and  a — that  la, 
one — C-130  aircraft. 

Q.  Can  we  put  this  In  a  Mt  o<  a  time  frame, 
Charles?  The  fiscal  year  ends  at  midnight 
tcmlght.  When  was  this  decision  made,  and 
when  was  this  extension  offered? 

A.  The  decision  was  made  fairly  recently, 
Gary. 

rm  not  qiilte  sure  I  understand  what  you 
mean  by  "extenalcn." 

Q.  WeU,  you're  offering  them  96  mlUlon — 
up  to  96  mlUlon  credit  for  the  purchase 
of  military  equipment — presumably  there's 
a  ceKain  time  period  that  theee  transac- 
tions would  require. 

A.  No,  I  don't — 

Q.  The  fiscal  year  ends  in  twelve  hours. 

A.  WeU  no,  m  that  respect,  there  is  no 
extension  required.  The  case  is  opened  with 
this  fiscal  year's  funds — ^they  can  be  ex- 
pended In  subaequent  year  or  years. 

Q.  Charlee,  I  dldnt  hear  what  was  Included 
besides  the  C-130  aircraft. 

A.  Some  paratroop  equipment — on  whl^ 
I  have  no  further  details  now. 

Q.  Charles.  Is  extension  of  Export-Import 
Bank  Loans  to  ChUe  to  buy  commercial  air- 
craft In  this  country  being  held  up  pending 
a  settlement  of  the  copper  dispute? 

A.  I  am  going  to  have  to  faU  back.  I  think, 
on  some  reasonably  delphlc  language,  here 
John  (or  maybe  it's  unreasonably  delphlc 
language,  depending  on  where  you  stand) 
and  say  that  this  question  of  the  pending 
sale  of  commercial  alrllnere  Is  essentlaUy  a 
banking  matter  which  wlU  be  decided  on  its 
merits. 

Q.  WeU — any  idea  when,  Charlie? 

A.  No,  can't  predict  when  It  wlU  be  made. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  copper  dispute 
has  an  input  Into  the  consideration? 

A.  No  comment. 

Q.  Wasnt  there  an  armed  Navy  ship  also 
mentioned  in  the  article  we  are  aU  talking 
about,  this  morning? 

A.  No.  I  think  it  was  a  seagoing  tug — the 
ArUccra,  which  we  are  leasing  to  the  ChUean 
Navy  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Q.  That  waa  Just  cme  C-180? 

A.  One— "a-  C-130. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

[The  briefing  was  terminated  at  12:68 
pni.l 

Mr.  AsBLXT.  I  am  a  Uttle  surprised  at  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman,  because  In 
1969  amendments  were  adopted  mto  the  law 
stating  that — 

No  funds  or  borrowing  authority  available 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  ahaU  be  used  by  such  bank  to  partici- 
pate In  any  extension  of  credit  In  connection 
with  any  agreement  to  seU  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  entered  into  with  any 
economicaUy-leas-developed  country  after 
June  30.  1968. 

Mr.  Raxick.  May  I  say  to  the  dialrman  that 
the  question  was  asked  at  the  briefing  as  to 
whether  this  96  million  extension  at  credit 
of  mlUtary  equipment  to  Chile  waa  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  1971  spedflcaUy?  Whoever 
handled  the  Interview  asked  if  this  would 
expire  m  12  hours,  when  the  flsoal  year  1071 
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expired,  and  the  answer  was  that  no  exten- 
alon  was  necessary — ^that  the  fimds  coiUd 
be  expended  In  a  subsequent  year  or  years 
when  the  ChUean  Oovemment  made  the  re- 
quest. The  Interview  posed  unanswered  quee- 
tlons  only  on  the  problems  created  by  the 
Chilean  Oovemment  nationalizing  UJB.  cop. 
per  interests  In  that  country. 

Would  the  chairman  agree  that  granting 
Export-Imftort  Bank  credits  to  the  Marxist 
Government  of  ChUe.  which  must  be  a  ded- 
si<m  made  by  the  Preeldent  of  the  United 
Statee.  wlU  be  queeUoned  by  many  Americans 
as  not  being  In  the  beat  Interests  of  the 
American  people  or  of  our  many  Latin  Amer- 
ican friends? 

Mr.  AsHLXT.  Whatever  kind  oC  litmus 
pa^Mr  teet  doee  the  gentleman  expect  the 
Bank  to  perform  In  determining  Its  known 
poUclee? 

Mr.  Rabick.  I  waa  only  asking  the  gentle- 
man if  this  was  d1<mittn1  in  the  hearing. 

Mr.  AsHLKT.  I  have  respondsd  in  the  nega- 
tive to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Raxxcx.  The  American  people  have  also 
heard  in  recent  days  about  a  9700  million 
Mack  truck  factory  to  be  constructed  in  tha 
Soviet  Union.  Is  this  also  to  be  flnanned  in 
whole  or  In  part  by  the  Kqwrt-Inqwrt  Bank? 

Mr.  AsaucT.  My  reooUeetlon.  if  the  gentle- 
man Is  talking  about  the  Flat  transaction. 
Is  this. 

Mr.  Raxxck.  My  question  had  to  do  with 
the  Mack  truck  transaetlen. 

Mr.  Rxxa.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentta- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  Raxick.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  Rxxa.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  the  Mack  truck 
transaction  Is  an  Independent  contract  be- 
tween the  Mack  truck  businees  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  date,  ttiey  have  not  appUed 
for  any  credit,  whether  in  Export-Import 
Bank  credits  or  credits  from  private  banka. 
This  Is  a  separate  contract. 

Now.  vis-a-vis  ChUe,  the  prealdent  of  OhUe 
happens  to  be  Marxist,  but  I  teU  the  gentle- 
man now  the  armed  foroea  are  not  Mazxlat. 

This  was  a  loan  i4>plioatlon  put  m  long 
before  the  Marxist  government  was  elected 
by  the  people  of  ChUe. 

I  think  we  have  to  get  away  from  looking 
at  these  sltuaUons  as  blaok  and  white  and 
look  at  tham  rather  aa  grays. 

Mr.  RaamK.  I  think  rather  we  have  to 
look  at  tham  as  red  or  shadea  of  red. 

Are  we  |»epanng  to  arm  the  Prealdent 
of  ChUe  to  attack  his  neighbors?  Paratroop- 
ers are  iisuaUy  regarded  as  an  offensive  arm 
unless  they  are  used  domestlcaUy  as  shock 
troops  to  suppress  popular  uprisings. 

Many  Amjirt«*n«  are  quite  conscious  that 
U.S.  veesds  that  were  loused  to  other  lAtln 
Amnion  countries  have  been  used  to  c^- 
ture  our  fishing  boats.  We  have  Just  within 
the  week  recovered  VS.  fishermen  from 
Marxist  AUende's  Communist  comrade  Castro 
in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Rxxs.  If  the  gentleman  wants  them 
to  beoome  Conmtiunlst  and  politically  aimed 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  his  policies  might  be 
the  best  thing. 

Mr.  Baxick.  Be  may  not  be  directly  alined 
with  Communist  Russia,  but  he  Is  in  bed 
with  Communist  Cuba  and  ita  imperiallstte 
dictator  Oastro. 

(From  tiie  Manchester  Union  Leader,  July  28, 

1971] 
Cbuams  Sat  VS.  Coppkb  Companixs  Havs 

No  BlOBT  To   iNDKMinTT 

aAMTXAOo,  Chilx. — LavTysrs  tor  natlooal- 
laed  American  copper  companlea  in  Chile 
studied  the  text  yesterday  of  a  speech  by  a 
prominent  government  lead«  declaring  that 
Aii»/<ftni^»^  and  Kenneoott  have  no  right  to 
be  Indemnlfled  for  their  Installatlona 

Sen.  Oarloa  Altamirano,  leader  of  Preeldent 
Salvador  AUende's  Socialist  party,  told  a 
Cuban  "acdldartty*  raBy  here  Monday  night 
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th»t  Anaconda  and  Kennecott  "bave  no  rlgbt 
to  any  Indemnlzatton"  for  tb«lr  natlonallsad 
propertlea. 

"Ouzlng  yean  and  yean  they  eztnurted  tlie 
rtcbee  of  ouz  homeland,  they  carrted  away 
minions  and  millions  of  dollan  In  profits 
under  the  guise  of  amortization,  foreign  ex- 
penses and  other  categories  .  .  . 

IdUTAXT   OtnSPOXXK 

"We  mUltants  of  Ctitlean  soclallBm  .  .  . 
bellere  that  neither  Anaconda  nor  Kenne- 
oou  deaerves  any  Indemnlwitlon  because  the 
jvoflts  they  have  taken  out  of  our  country 
are  oos  thousand  times  superior  to  what 
they  have  Invested,"  Altamlrano  said. 

Altamlrano,  40,  Is  secretary  general  of  the 
SodaUst  party,  the  laigest  In  Allende's 
SodaUst  -  Communist  -  radical  government 
coalition. 

Indemnlaatlon  procedure  was  established 
by  the  natlonallsaUon  law  Itself,  but  an 
"excessive  profits"  deduction  clause  which 
the  president  may  Invoke  makes  Marxist 
President  Allende  Mm—if  the  final  ruler  on 
the  government's  eventual  Indemnlzatlon 
proposal. 

Both  the  president  and  the  American  com- 
panies have  the  right  to  apjieal  the  Indem- 
nlaatlon procedure  as  established  by  the 
natlonallaatlon  law  which  was  promulgated 
July  1«. 


LAKE  ERIE  A  NATIONAL  CONCERN 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  mw  TOKK 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poUution 
of  Lake  EMe  is  not  a  matter  of  only  local 
concern.  This  magnificent  bo<ly  of  water 
la  an  unparalleled  national  resource  of 
Importance  to  i^ll  Americans.  Numerous 
Oreat  Lakes  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished, but  the  Oreat  lAkes  laboratory 
of  the  State  University  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.. 
makes  a  unique  contribution  as  the  only 
fulltime.  academically  alBllated  labora- 
tory working  oa  the  many  problems  af- 
fecting Lake  Erie. 

Because  its  mission  is  applied  rather 
than  theoretical  research,  its  programs 
are  translated  Into  direct  and  immediate 
benefits  in  the  battle  against  pollution. 
The  Oreat  Lakes  laboratory  has  helped 
make  possible  much  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  toward  our  goal  of 
a  pollution-free  Oreat  Lakes. 

In  1968,  the  Oreat  Lakes  laboratory's 
dockage  facilities  were  damaged  by  a 
storm,  hindering  the  use  of  its  research 
vessels.  Oovemor  Rockefeller  has  con- 
sidered my  request  for  the  matching 
State  funds  needed  to  obtain  Federal 
money  to  effect  the  necessary  repairs  to 
the  dock.  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
Oovemor  that  the  State  will  assist  In  re- 
pairing the  dock  and  seawall  in  cot^era- 
tioQ  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  RehabiliUtlon  ct  this  waterfront 
could  make  the  laboratory  a  pivotal  point 
for  the  extensive  mvlronmental  research 
which  is  so  vital  to  our  efforts  to  clean 
the  Oreat  Lakes. 

The  water  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  is  the 
primary  physical  fact  in  the  lives  of  the 
35-Odd  million  people  now  living  and 
working  in  the  Oreat  Lakes  region  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  and  it  is 
estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the  century 
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70  mlllloQ  people  will  live  adjcdnlng  the 
lakes. 

Recently  I  had  the  honor  of  partici- 
pating In  the  commissioning  ceremony 
of  the  Oreat  Lakes  laboratory's  research 
vessel,  the  CJiarles  A.  Dambach,  which 
will  enable  Robert  A.  Sweeney,  director 
of  the  laboratory,  and  his  staff  to 
achieve  even  greater  accomplishments 
to  the  benefit  of  these  pec^le  who  look 
to  the  Oreat  Lakes  for  swimming,  fish- 
ing, and  most  Importantly,  drinking 
water. 

At  this  ceremony.  Dr.  Clarence  E. 
Taft  of  the  botany  department  of  Ohio 
State  University  gave  an  excellent  speech 
outlining  the  accomplishments  of 
Charles  A.  Dambach,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  environmental  research.  I  com- 
ment this  qjeech  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

I  have  been  accorded  the  h<mor  by  Dr. 
Sweeney,  Director  of  this  Oreat  Lakes  Lab- 
oratory, to  q>eak  of  a  man  whom  some  of  you 
here  today  knew  as  a  husband  or  as  a  father, 
whom  some  knew  personaUy,  some  to  whom 
the  name  Is  familiar,  and  some  to  whom  the 
name  means  little  or  nothing.  To  me  Charles 
A.  Dambach  was  a  friend  and  colleague  with 
whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  asso- 
ciated for  nearly  fifteen  yean. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  euloglxe  Dr.  Dambach, 
but  In  the  few  minutes  I  have,  I  hope  to  leave 
with  you  an  Insight  Into  the  thinking  of  a 
Natural  Reeources  advocate  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize  certain  of  oxu"  en- 
vironmental problems  and  the  need  to  arouse 
the  pubUc  to  their  solutions.  His  contention 
was  sound  in  that  the  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lems meant  Uttle  unless  they  became  a  part 
of  public  philosophy  and  undentandlng. 

I  have  heard  him  say  that,  "I  have  no 
pretense  of  being  an  Aquatic  Biologist."  In 
one  sense  this  was  true.  He  did  not  sit  at  a 
microscope  or  In  a  Uboratory  poring  over 
samples.  One  might  say  that  he  began  where 
the  Aquatic  Bltdoglsts  left  off  by  taking 
their  data  and  formulating  these  Into  valid 
conclusions.  These  became,  or  at  least  became 
a  part  of,  the  solutions  of  more  extensive 
problems. 

By  our  fMvsence  here  today  we  assume  a 
close  association  with  the  problems  of  the 
U>wer  Oreat  Lakes,  and  In  particular  with 
thoee  of  Lake  Erie.  I  will  speak  mainly  of 
these  and  of  Dr.  Dambach's  Impact  on  these 
problems. 

However,  It  Is  difficult  to  separate  out 
these  as  one  facet  of  his  Interests  as  they 
were  only  a  part  of  his  kaleidoscopic  view 
of  all  Natiual  Reeources  and  the  attendant 
Ocmaervatlon  problems.  They  included  strip 
mining,  wildlife,  stream  pollution,  recrea- 
tional pursuits,  and  air  poUuUon  ss  well  as 
othen. 

The  various  facets  of  the  Oreat  Lakes 
studies  were  prime  projects  during  hU  later 
years.  The  problems  that  he  recognized  80 
yean  ago.  or  more,  are  those  that  we  are 
now  attempting  to  solve.  Some  have  defied 
us  as  yet,  but  othen  have  been  solved 
through  reeearch  by  Individuals,  and  of  ut- 
most Importance,  by  the  coordinated  re- 
search conducted  at  Laboratories  such  as  this 
one  alone,  and  in  conjunction  with  similar 
research  units  throughout  the  Great  t.«>^ 
Area.  Coordinated  research  of  the  latter  type 
was  one  of  the  iMimary  goals  of  Dr.  Dambach 
I  suppose  the  problem  that  was  first,  and 
possibly  remained  foremost  In  bis  think- 
ing was  the  gradual  decrease  In  desirable 
flah  populations  in  Lake  Erie  which  cul- 
minated in  the  disappearance  of  the  White- 
fish,  the  Herring  or  Cisco,  the  Blue  Pike  and 
finally  of  the  WUleye.  Whlteflsh  began  to  de- 
crease as  earty  as  1880  and  the  Herring  by 
18B3.  The  great  decrease  of  WaUeye  during 
the  I960's  brou^t  the  problem  to  the  at- 
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t«itlon  of  the  sportsman  and  subsequently 
to  the  less  sports  minded.  The  hue  and  cry 
was  that  poUuUon  was  the  causal  factor.  Dr 
Dambach  recognized  this  as  a  posslbiuty' 
but  he  also  realized  that  statements  unao^ 
oompanled  by  documented  evidence  would 
never  convince  those  who  must  be  made 
aware  of  their  polluting  practices.  Was  pol- 
lutlon  the  culprit?  Was  man  polluting 
Lake  Erie  during  the  late  ISOO's  to  such  aa 
extent  that  the  aquatic  environment  was 
becoming  hosUle  to  the  fisheries  with  the 
consequent  decrease  of  Whltefish  and  Her- 
ring. This  hardly  seemed  possible.  If  this  was 
not  the  answer,  then  what  was? 

TTavelen  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Brie  during  the  early  ISOO's  spoke  of  the 
vast  aquatic  meadows  of  wild  rice.  When 
are  they  now?  Where  are  the  extensive  areas 
of  submerged  vegetation  that  extended  into 
bays  and  river  mouths  from  the  shallows  off 
the  south  and  western  shoreUnes?  These  wen 
ohanges  that  required  answera  and  Dr.  Dam- 
bach began  by  sutoUy  Introducing  these  ques- 
tions into  discussions  about  the  Lake  In  the 
hopes  that  some  one  would  become  inter- 
ested enough  to  tackle  the  problems.  Soon 
work  was  being  done  on  a  nvmiber  of  facets 
of  this  problem.  We  do  not  know  the  com- 
plete answer  as  yet.  but  we  do  know  that  tur- 
bldity  has  Increased  In  recent  times  ss  silt 
erosion  from  the  denuded  lands  around  the 
Lake  has  increased.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Langlols 
found  he  could  predict  good  SmaUmouth 
Bass  fishing  three  yean  in  the  future  by 
measuring  the  tiu-bidlty  at  the  time  of  their 
spawning  season.  We  also  now  know  some- 
thing about  bottom  muds  and  their  con- 
solidation, or  the  lack  of  it.  As  a  consequ- 
ence of  increased  tvubidlty  we  know  that 
light  penetration  Is  lees  than  It  must  have 
been  in  earUer  days.  In  fact  trevelen  reo- 
orda  from  1838  support  this  when  they  speak 
of  watching  bass  take  the  bait  at  a  depth  of 
35  feet  In  the  Islands  Region  of  the  western 
basin.  This  turbidity  may  weU  be  a  factor 
in  the  disappearance  of  the  rooted  aquatic 
vegetation. 

Reports  of  pollution  in  Lake  Erie  became 
more  and  more  numerous  until  there  was  a 
demand  that  something  be  done.  No  one 
knew  better  than  Dr.  Dambach  that  we  had 
few  quantitative  measuremenu  of  biological 
and  physical  facton  by  which  we  could  judge 
the  present  in  the  light  of  the  past.  It  was 
necessary  that  we  know  the  conditions  a* 
the  present,  if  nothing  more.  He  let  It  be 
known  that  projects  were  welcome  and  any- 
thing reasonable  enough  to  provide  answen 
to  pollution  problems  would  be  funded  ss 
long  as  funds  at  his  disposal  were  avaUable. 
When  these  were  exhausted  he  provided  the 
Impetus  and  the  expertise  In  applying 
for  grants  from  whatever  source  was  avail- 
able. Bis  long  association  with  the  State  of 
Ohio  Oovemment  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
Bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government  made 
him  invaluable  to  those  who  needed  funds 
to  either  begin  or  continue  research  con- 
nected with  the  adequate  environment.  Con- 
sequenUy  much  of  the  research  upon  which 
we  now  depend  for  background  information 
concerning  problems  In  Western  Lake  Erie 
can  be  traced  to  the  fertile  Imagination  and 
the  will  to  succeed  of  this  one  man. 

Oxygen  deficiencies  along  the  mud-water 
interface  during  certain  periods  of  the  year 
became  another  problem.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  there  came  a  drastic  change  in  bot- 
tom fauna,  aouds  of  Mayfiles  which  formerly 
pUed  around  exposed  lights  and  that  greased 
highways  when  crushed  under  the  wheels  of 
vdiUcles  have  given  way  to  Bridges.  We  know 
theee  to  be  more  pollution  tolennt,  so  an  in- 
ference is  that  pollution  in  the  Lake  Is  in- 
creasing. And  yet.  irtiat  is  poUution?  It  means 
many  different  things  to  many  different 
people.  I  have  heard  Dr.  Dambach  stop  a 
student  in  the  middle  of  a  discourse  and 
ask  him  to  define  the  term  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  was  vising  It.  Even  with  that  Ilmlta- 
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tlon  the  definition  sometimes  became  oon- 
trovenial.  It  is  true  that  since  the  mid  1040's 
N  and  P.  and  now  Hg.,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  poUutanta  have  increased  and  their 
threahGldB  have  passed  the  safe  tolerance 
levds.  Theee  are  the  problems,  as  w^  aa 
many  more  that  were  foreeeen,  and  in  many 
cases  research  was  initiated  and  encouraged. 

There  Is  a  tremendoiis  gap  between  know- 
ing the  cause  of  a  problem  and  in  implement- 
ing the  solution.  This  gap  was  of  real  concern 
to  Dr.  Dambach.  This  was  where  the  public, 
represented  by  you  and  I,  had  to  understand 
the  need  for  a  solution  which  would  then 
lead  to  the  providing  of  funds  necessary  for 
its  attainment.  He  was  not  one  to  use  sub- 
terfuge, but  was  honest  when  the  economics 
of  a  situation  had  to  be  dealt  with.  Numerous 
times  I  have  heard  him  astound  his  Ustenen 
by  quoting  the  figure  of  20  billion  dollan  aa 
the  clean-up  price  for  Lake  Brie.  His  rejoinder 
was.  "If  you  want  a  clean  environment  you 
must  pay  for  it." 

Sometimes  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  i^oblems 
than  it  is  to  arrive  at  their  solutions.  He 
never  turned  down  an  opportunity  to  reach 
those  who  should  be  concerned,  consequently 
bis  approaches  were  varied.  He  was  often 
called  as  an  expert  witness  for  legislation;  he 
spoke  widely  and  often  on  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources;  be  was  a  member  oi  Na- 
ture Conservancy  Commissions;  of  Oreat 
Lakes  Fisheries  Commissions;  and  of  Science 
Advisory  Boards.  These  contacts  provided  a 
means  of  reaching  the  persons  whom  he  felt 
deserved  and  appreciated  the  best  possible 
environment. 

I  may  be  prejudiced,  but  I  cannot  help  but 
believe  that  possibly  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion made  by  Dr.  Dambach  to  quality  en- 
vironment were  the  philosophies  he  Instilled 
In  his  students  In  the  Natural  Resources  In- 
stitute Seminar,  which  later  becsjne  the 
School  of  Natural  Resources  Seminar  at  Ohio 
State  University.  This  was  an  interdiscipli- 
nary, three  quarter  sequence  with  students 
from  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences, 
from  the  Social  Sciences,  and  from  Engineer- 
ing. Of  a  few  It  was  required  because  they 
were  enrolled  in  a  Training  Orant  Program 
which  he  had  instituted  for  the  study  of 
pcdlutlon  problems.  For  the  othen  it  was  an 
tiecUve.  He  molded  this  heterogenous  assem- 
blage each  year  into  a  coherent  unit  in  which 
each  Individual  retained  his  identity  with 
his  particular  discipline.  Arg;uments  often  be- 
came heated  and  tempera  sometimes  fiared, 
but  from  the  discussions  and  the  calm  leader- 
ship there  gradiially  evolved  an  understand- 
ing of  the  bastes  of  pollution  and  their 
rtiatlonshlps  to  any  discipline. 

Those  students  are  now  the  Teachera,  the 
Researchers,  and  the  Admlnlstratore  who  are 
carrying  the  baU  for  Charles.  They  personify 
the  philosophy  of  the  man  more  accurately 
than  can  mere  words. 

In  closing  I  will  say  what  I  believe  he  would 
have  said  if  he  had  been  here  today,  and  I 
would  quote,  "I  have  no  regrets  about  the 
ball  handler  at  this  Laboratory;  he  learned 
his  lessons  wtil." 


YOUTH  PARES  A  BIO  SUCCESS 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OP  cAuroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 

become  obvious  to  many  of  us  here  in  the 
Congress  that  the  air  transportation  in- 
dustry is  in  serious  difficulty. 

The  reasons  for  the  predicament  in 
which  the  carriers  currently  find  them- 
selves are  numerous  and  varied,  and  I 
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shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  my  col- 
leagues to  go  Into  them  at  this  point. 

It  is  reassuring,  however,  to  read  about 
the  bold  and  innovative  efforts  of  certain 
carriers  such  as  Pan  American  Woild 
Airways  who  are  making  determined 
efforts  to  rectify  this  calamitous  situa- 
tion. 

At  this  poiht,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
some  remarks  entitled  "Pan  Am  Youth 
Fare  Passengers  Pass  5,000  Mark": 

Pan  Am  Touth  Fakx  PsasKNGxas  Pass  5.000 
Mask 

New  Toax. — ^Youth  fare  passengen  carried 
by  Pan  American  World  Airways  to  Europe 
passed  the  5,000  mark  one  month  after  the 
low  fares  were  first  introduced  on  June  1. 
1971. 

James  O.  Leet,  Oroup  Vice  President,  said 
that  the  dally  nvmiber  of  youth  fare  passen- 
gers had  grown  rapidly  as  the  special  fares 
spread  to  most  European  cities.  In  early  June, 
when  the  fare  was  available  between  New 
York  and  Brussels  only,  the  daily  totals  had 
ranged  as  low  as  4  and  6  a  day.  In  recent 
weeks,  more  than  500  passengen  have  been 
carrted  on  a  single  day.  Pan  Am  currently 
offen  youth  fares  to  24  cities. 

Mr.  Leet  pointed  out  that  the  youth  fare 
passengen  have  been  helping  Pan  Am  and 
other  airlines  fill  seats  that  would  otherwise 
have  flown  empty.  He  credited  a  tight  reeer- 
vatlons  control  policy  with  channeling  youth 
fare  passengen  to  relatively  lightly-booked 
flights.  "We  view  the  youth  fare  as  a  means 
of  increasing  our  revenue  by  filling  seats  that 
would  otherwise  fly  empty,  not  as  an  uneco- 
nomic dlvenlon  of  full-fan  passengen."  Mr. 
Leet  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Leet  said  that  youth  traveling  to 
Europe  are  channeled  away  from  Mondays 
and  Thiirsdays,  which  are  the  heaviest  trav- 
eled days  to  Europe  during  the  summer  be- 
cause they  fall  just  before  and  after  the  Fri- 
day-Sunday period  when  a  weekend  sur- 
charge raises  the  fare.  The  youth  prefer 
traveling  on  weekends  an3rway,  and  these  are 
the  days  when  Pan  Am  has  a  greater  numbw 
of  seats  unsold. 

As  an  example  of  how  this  pcdicy  works, 
Mr.  Leet  cited  the  following  statistics:  On 
July  1st,  a  Thursday.  Pan  Am  carried  5.856 
passengen  to  Eur<^>e.  Youth  fare  pctfsengen 
accounted  for  30  of  this  total.  By  contrast, 
on  Friday.  July  3,  the  number  of  Pan  Am's 
east-bound  transatlantic  passengen  dropped 
to  4398.  while  the  numb«r  of  youth  fan 
passengen  Increased  to  542. 

"These  statistics  show  how  Pan  Am  is 
utilizing  the  youth  fare  to  marlTnlze  Its 
revenues,  raither  than  diluting  them."  Mr. 
Leet  said.  He  pointed  out  that  Pan  Am  stlU 
has  plenty  of  seats  available  to  Europe  In 
late  July  and  A\igust.  and  Is  hoping  that  the 
youth  fiures  wUl  spur  travel  during  this  time 
period,  which  is  traditionally  lighter  than 
June  and  early  July. 


MENTAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  FRANK  L  MOSS 

or  ITEAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  2  wedcs  ago 
I  criticized  from  the  fioor  the  adminis- 
tration's national  health  insurance  pro- 
posal because,  as  presently  written,  It 
discriminates  against  mental  illness.  I 
also  urged  the  sponsors  of  all  the  health 
care  plans  to  "study  this  problem,  and. 
If  necessary,  adjust  their  bills  so  thac 
they  deal  with  mental  and  physical  prob- 
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lems  equally."  I  have  had  since  brought 
to  my  attention  material  prepared  by  the 
Natl<mal  Association  for  Mental  Health 
which  should  prove  very  useful  to  thoee 
Involved  in  this  task. 

The  National  Assodatlan  for  Mental 
Health  is  the  country's  only  volimtary 
citizen  organization  whose  sole  purpose 
is  fighting  mental  illness  and  promoting 
mental  health.  With  national  headquar- 
ters here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  asso- 
ciation is  comprised  of  47  State  divisions 
and  more  than  945  local  chapters.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  volunteers  devote 
much  time  and  effort  to  inform  and  edu- 
cate the  public  about  all  aspects  of  men- 
tal health. 

Proposals  for  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program  are  being  very  carefully 
studied  at  NAMH.  Creating  a  new  health 
care  delivery  system,  they  believe,  "pre- 
sents at  once  an  opportunity  and  a 
threat,  for,  depending  on  its  terms,  it  can 
act  as  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  community 
mental  health  centers  or  it  can  result 
in  their  economic  starvation." 

They  have  pledged  themselves,  as  I 
have,  to  make  certain  that  any  health 
instirance  plan  enacted  deals  "compre- 
hensively and  intelligently  with  mental 
Illness."  To  help  explain  what  the  NAMH 
feels  is  needed  in  this  area,  a  report,  en- 
tltted  "Principles  for  Mental  Health  Pro- 
visions in  National  Health  Insurance," 
has  been  prepared.  I  believe  everyone 
concerned  will  benefit  from  the  study  of 
these  ideas.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  document  containing  these  12 
principles  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PaiNcnPLxs  roa  MxirrAL  Hkalth  Pbovoions  n* 
Natiomal  Hkalth  Insuxamcx 

As  adopted  by  the  NAMH  OoxmcU  on  Pub- 
Uc Affain.  May  30.  1071. 

This  Association  has  devoted  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Its  energies  In  recent  yean  toward 
fostering  the  growth  and  development  of 
comprehensive  community  mental  health 
centen.  We  have  worked  in  the  communities 
to  plan,  organize,  and  facilitate;  we  have 
worked  in  the  States  to  plan,  enact  enabling 
legislation,  and  advocate;  and  we  have  worked 
nationally  on  federal  legislation  and  financ- 
ing, and  on  standards  and  education. 

This  revolution  in  mental  health  care  Is  now 
about  20%  completed.  We  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  realization  of  Its  goal  of  complete 
national  coverage  is  the  highest  national 
mental  health  priority  today. 

The  prospect  of  enactment  of  "National 
Health  Insurance"  presents  at  once  an  op- 
portunity and  a  threat,  for,  depending  on  Its 
terms.  It  can  act  as  a  powerftil  stimulant  to 
the  development  of  comprehensive  commu- 
nity mental  health  centen.  or  it  can  result  In 
their  economic  starvation.  Stimulation  of 
growth  would  result  if  compensation  for 
treatment  in  these  settings  is  given  favorable 
terms.  Starvation  would  occur  If  a  program 
is  adopted  with  little  or  no  mental  health 
coverage  fcdlowed  by  withdrawal  of  existing 
federal  financing  of  comprehensive  com- 
munity mental  health  oentera. 

We  must,  therefore.  carefuUy  scrutinize 
each  proposal  for  federal  financing  of  health 
care  with  this  over-riding  question  In  mind: 

Will  Its  enactment  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  community  mental 
health  centen? 

At  the  same  time,  we  realize  that  the  pres- 
ent proposals  for  national  health  insurance 
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few  bsMd  on  liiatortc  roots,  and  we  must  be 
ftlert  to  urge  Approntrlate  oovenge  for  mental 
health. 

Private  health  Insxirance  programs  were 
ovIgliiaUy  oonoelTed  and  sold  to  compensate 
hoqpltals  and  doctors  treating  patients  in 
boq}ltals  for  semoes  rendered  to  subecnbers. 
OoTerage  has  Increased  over  the  years  In- 
cluding nK>re  servloes  and  for  longer  periods 
of  time. 

Mental  health  coverage  has  been  added  to 
many  of  these  policies  In  recent  years.  In 
most  Instances,  there  are  (and  are)  sharp 
limitations  as  to  cope  and  duration  of  oover- 


Thla  pattern,  essentially  hospital  and  sur- 
geon oriented  with  mental  health  provisions 
appearing  as  limited  addenda,  has  carried 
over  Into  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  result 
has  been  contlntilng  discrimination  against 
the  mentally  111. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  this  pattern  of 
discrimination  and  are  pledged  to  Influence 
or  altsr  proposals  dealing  with  national  In- 
surance to  deal  more  comprehensively  and 
Intelligently  with  mental  lllneas. 

We  believe  that  the  following  principles 
should  govern  the  Intelligent  and  humane 
ooveiage  of  mental  illness  In  any  program 
of  national  health  Insurance: 

1.    SCOPK 

Programs  In  mental  Illness  should  cover  a 
broad  range  of  activities  Including  preven- 
tion; active  treatment,  both  inpatient  and 
out-patient;  rehabilitation  and  long-term 
care  and  there  Aiould  be  continuing  evalua- 
Uon  of  all  programs.  Collateral  service*  to 
famlUes  of  the  mentally  111  should  be 
Included. 

We  cannot  accept  another  Insurance  pro- 
gram which.  In  the  name  of  economy  does 
not  In  fact  Insure  Individuals  against  In- 
tolerable losses.  This  Is  neither  Inhumane 
nor  financially  defensible. 

3.   LnOTATIONS 

There  should  be  no  limitations  as  to  age, 
sex  or  condition.  Any  limits  on  mental  health 
services  should  be  structured  to  encourage 
the  development  of  community  mental 
health  centers  and  to  discourage  over-uUll- 
Eatlon  on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  the  pro- 
vider. Limitations  should  be  determined  by 
regulations  based  on  clinical  experience  and 
subject  to  approval  of  Citizens'  Boards. 

a.  FBOFlanONAL  sxxvicxs 
Payment  should  be  provided  for  individual 
visits  to  psychiatrists  and  other  qualified 
then4>l8ts.  There  should  be  no  patient  fee  or 
coinsurance  for  at  least  the  first  seven  visits 
per  q>ell  of  Ulness. 

4.  fa.Ttnr*!.  onr-PATixMT  axavicia 
There  sho\ild  be  full  compensation  for 
servloes  rendered  In  qualified  clinics,  or  com- 
prehensive mental  health  centers.  Home  vis- 
its by  qualified  stall  members  of  such  facili- 
ties should  also  be  covered.  Reimbursed 
services  In  a  clinical  out-patient  setting 
should  Include  services  provided  by  all  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  the  treatment  program. 

S.  PAKTIAI.  BOSPITAUZATIOM 

OosU  Of  partial  boapttaUzatlon  should  be 
fully  paid  without  regard  to  the  setting,  sub- 
ject only  to  qualification. 

e.  xK-PATXKirr  wuviveb 
Provisions  for  coverage  of  In-patlent  serv- 
ices should  be  structured  to  enootusge: 

(a)  Evolution  and  development  of  compro- 
henslve  community  mental  health  centers. 


(b)  Improvement  of  public  mental  hos- 
pitals. 

There  should  be  a  requirement  that  these 
two  systems  be  adequately  linked  so  as  to 
provide  a  contlnutmi  of  services  to  aU. 

Prescribed  drugs  abould  be  available  with- 
out separate  charge  to  the  oonatuner. 
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a.  KDT7CATZOK  JUTD   OOiraoi.TATIO]l 

Beaettrch  and  evaluation 
The  In^wrtant  functions  of  eduoatlon,  oon- 
sultatlon,  research  and  evaluation  should 
continue  to  be  funded  through  grant  mech- 
anisms. They  should  be  encouraged  In  all 
mental  health  settings. 

».  MAKPOWXa  AK9  TBAININa 

To  be  truly  effective,  any  final  plan  must 
automatically  Infiuence  and  facilitate  the  re- 
cruitment, training  and  geographical  distri- 
bution of  all  categories  of  manpower  neces- 
sary to  a  comprehensive  mental  health  pro- 
gram. 

10.  CimBIfS'  BOAXOS 

There  should  be  boards  of  ettlxena  with  iil- 
ttinate  responsibility  for  governing  the  pro- 
gram. They  should  set  standards  and  sstab- 
llsh  continuing  vlgoroxis  evaluation  of  all 
vendors.  This  must  Include  both  Individuals 
and  organizations  who  seek  payment  under 
National  Health  Insurance. 

There  should  be  substantial  representation 
on  all  the  Oltlsens*  Boards  from  professional 
and  lay  persons  with  knowledge  In  mental 
health  and  mental  illness.  Laymen  so  serving 
sho\ild  not  be  engaged  in  providing  services 
to  the  mentally  111  and  shofild  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  Boards. 

1 1.  MXTHOD  OF  PATMXirr 

Tlie  program  must  permit  parUdpatlon  by 
qualified  providers  with  options  as  to  pre- 
payment or  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered. 

As  programs  emerge  which  are  d«nonstra- 
bly  more  eflldent  than  others  they  should  be 
rewarded  by  preferential  funding. 

IS.  macxxvufA-noN 
Mo  vendor  should  be  qualified  who  refuses 
services  to  any  one  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  naUonal  origin,  or  ability  to  pay. 


MODEL  CmSS  PROGRAM 


HON.  RALPH  METCALFE 

or  nxnroiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  METCAUTI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
heard  a  lot  about  the  modeil  cltiee  pro- 
gram on  this  floor — pro  and  con.  I  have 
read  a  lot  about  it  in  the  pmxrs,  pro  and 
con.  I  have  seen  a  lot  in  my  district — 

Last  Saturday,  while  visiting  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  the  city  which 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  represent,  I  par- 
ticipated in  a  major  event  of  the  Chicago 
model  cities  program  and  feel  obligated 
to  briefly  share  my  views  with  you  who 
passed  the  model  cities  enabling 
legislation. 

As  part  of  the  event  there  was  a  pa- 
rade sponsored  by  the  Chicago  model 
cities  near  South  Citizen's  Council,  resi- 
dents of  the  area  who  participate  in  the 
planning,  implementation  and  evaluation 
of  the  Chicago  program.  I  wish  that  ev- 
ery one  of  you  could  have  been  there  to 
see  what  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able exhibits  of  citizen  government  co- 
operation that  I  have  ever  aeen.  The  citi- 
zens had  the  participation  of  almost  ev- 
ery major  public  agency.  In  attendance 
were  department  heads,  ccnnmlssioners. 
and  employees  of  many  dty  departments 
as  well  as  neighborhood  and  dtywlde 
eommunlty  leaders. 

The  enttiusiasm  of  everyone  involved 
is  the  matn  reason  that  the  Chicago  pro- 
gram  has   been  heralded   by   PMeral 
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model  cities  ofllcials  as  the  best  modd 
dties  program  in  the  country. 

The  Chicago  program  encompasses 
four  neighborhoods.  In  my  area,  Near 
South,  a  consumer  service  and  educa- 
tion center  was  established  and  baa 
made  551  inspections  of  consumer  goods, 
handled  58  complaints,  been  responsible 
for  52  arrests  and  made  25  referrals  to 
other  agencies. 

Ten  target  area  residents  are  being 
trained  as  building  managers  in  the 
Community  Building  Maintenance  Corp., 
a  community-operated  rehab  company. 
Twenty-three  others  are  being  trained  In 
rtiated  maintenance  trades. 

As  a  result  of  Project  Threshold,  a 
homeownershlp  program,  19  target  area 
residents  have  purchased  homes,  nine  are 
waiting  to  close  deals  on  their  homes  and 
58  are  now  being  processed  for  possible 
purchase. 

The  model  cities  program  has  pur- 
chased two  ambulances  and  located  them 
in  my  district  to  transport  resldentB  to 
the  county  hospital.  The  Haniel  Hale 
WUUams  Comprehensive  Health  Center 
was  recently  opened  at  Provident  Hospi- 
tal, a  hospital  that  has  bec(Mne  an  insti- 
tution in  the  black  community  and  has 
recently  been  fighting  for  its  survival 
The  new  health  center  at  Provident  has 
been  servicing  an  average  of  30  resideoti 
per  day  during  its  first  3  weeks  of 
operation. 

One  hundred  and  forty-nine  residents 
have  been  employed  as  community  serv- 
ice aides.  As  a  result,  78  are  currently 
enrolled  in  the  GED  program,  nine  have 
received  OED  certificates,  33  are  enrolled 
in  college,  and  three  have  passed  the  test 
for  regular  policemen. 

The  program  has  provided  fimds  for 
the  (^}aiing  of  two  youth  service  homes 
for  delinquoits  which  have  serviced  21 
youngsters  and  provides  employment  for 
six  target  area  residents. 

Model  cities  has  established  day  care 
centers  in  my  district  which  provide  serv- 
ice to  305  children  and  employ  46  model 
cities  residents.  It  has  also  licensed  29 
private  homes  in  the  target  area  for  day 
care  which  have  served  253  persons. 

Twenty-six  leisure  time  projects  oper- 
ated by  groups,  agencies,  and  institutlooi 
in  my  district  have  been  fimded  by  modd 
cities  with  a  total  participation  of  38,- 
000 — 21,133  alleys  have  been  serviced, 
2,056,230  tons  of  refuse  have  been  col- 
lected, 780  tons  of  bulky  trash  have  been 
collected  and  2,278  curb  miles  of  street 
were  swept  as  a  result  of  the  model  cittos 
program.  The  litter  patrol  has  issued  634 
penalties,  cleaned  432  vacant  lots,  issued 
2,507  warnings  and  swept  1,169  curb 
miles.  This  is  all  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar dty  service. 

The  pubUc  library  has  loaned  approxi- 
mately 45,000  books  to  students  in  Um 
target  area  as  a  result  of  the  model  cities 
augmentative  library  program. 

The  co-plus  program  has  concentrated 
funds  in  three  target  area  schools  there- 
by increasing  the  per  pupil  expenditure 
to  $1,500  and  lowering  the  pupQ-teacher 
ratio  to  6  to  1.  This  program  has  in  addi- 
tion employed  over  150  target  area  resi- 
dents as  teacher  aides  and  in  other  para- 
professional  occupations. 

In  addition,  the  school  has  constructed 
Schomes— an  amalgam  of  the  words 
school  and  home — that  provide  day  care 
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and  preschool  education  to  360  children 
and  also  employ  target  area  residents  as 
aides. 

The  free  breakfast  and  lunch  programs 
have  served  over  13,000  meals  to  the 
youngsters  in  37  schools. 

There  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  what 
has  happened  in  my  district.  Similar 
strides  have  been  made  in  each  of  the 
other  three  model  dties  areas  of  Chicago. 


GAS  SUPPLY  SQUEEZE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  mw  TOKx 
IN  THE  HOITSB  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVS3 

Wednesday,  Atigust  4,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  I^)eak- 
er.  the  natural  gas  supply  shortage  is 
not  merely  threatening.  It  is  here  and 
now. 

One  after  another,  the  major  gas  com- 
panies have  announced  that  they  will 
be  uzu^le  to  take  on  any  new,  large  in- 
dustrial consumers  due  to  lack  of  addi- 
tional supplies.  A  large  gas  distributor  in 
Ohio  has  notified  Its  industry  customers 
that  they  must  be  prei>ared  to  cut  their 
consumption  of  gas  by  10  to  20  percent. 
In  my  State  (rf  New  York,  the  Public 
Service  Commission  has  reported  a  gas 
supply  shortage  ttiis  year  of  25  biUion 
cubic  feet,  which  will  probably  be  dou- 
bled in  1972.  These  are  not  is(^ted  ex- 
amples. 

This  is  an  extremely  serious  matter  to 
the  consuming  public.  More  than  140 
million  people  in  the  UjB.  depend  upaa 
natural  gas  for  dranestic  and  industrial 
fuel  and  for  the  generation  of  electric 
power.  Natural  gas  provides  a  third  of 
the  Nation's  energy  needs. 

Gas  \b  also  the  great  growtti  fuel.  Its 
consumption  has  been  Increasing  at  a 
rate  of  6.6  percent  a  year,  as  compared 
with  4.6  percent  for  oH  and  1.1  percent 
for  coal. 

But  evm  as  demand  has  ptMhed  stead- 
ily upward,  discoveries  of  new  gas  eap- 
plies  have  rapidly  declined.  The  United 
States  proven  reserves,  exdudlng  Alaska, 
went  down  last  year  for  the  3d  consecu- 
tive year. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  gas  re- 
serves are  approaching  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion. Sixty  percent  of  the  Nation's 
natural  gas  remains  to  be  found,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  by  the  National  Petro- 
leum Coimcil. 

Until  these  new  supplies  are  discovered 
and  developed,  however,  their  value  to 
consumers  remains  only  potential,  not 
actual.  The  trouble  is  that  the  effort  to 
find  new  gas  fields  has  slowed  down 
alarmingly  in  recent  years.  That  slow- 
down, coupled  with  the  steadily  increas- 
ing demand  for  gas,  is  at  the  root  of  the 
present  supply  oriais. 

Much  of  the  incentive  for  gas  pro- 
ducers to  expand  costly  and  uncertain 
explorations  for  additional  supplies  of 
gas  has  gradually  withered  away. 

The  key  question  now  Is:  What  can  be 
done  to  restore  the  necessary  tnoentive? 

Part  of  the  answer  will  be  provided 
by  making  the  gas  producers'  sales  con- 
tracts with  interstate  pipeline  oompanlee 
valid  and  binding. 
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They  are  not  now  valid  and  binding. 
The  regulatory  polldes  followed  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  permit  that 
agency  to  change  the  terms  of  such  con- 
tracts at  any  time,  even  though  they 
were  originally  approved  by  the  Ctmi- 

mlnirinn 

Clouds  of  uncertainty  hang  over  every 
contract  between  producer  and  interstate 
pipdine.  Even  after  the  contract  is  signed 
and  approved,  the  producer  does  not 
know  for  sure  what  price  he  will  be  paid 
for  his  gas.  He  does  not  know  how  long  he 
will  be  paid  an  agreed-upon  price.  He 
does  not  know  how  much  gas  he  will  be 
called  on  to  deliver  to  the  pipeline.  And 
he  does  not  know  how  long  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  deliveries. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surpridng  that  producers  are  discour- 
aged from  pressing  the  search  for  new 
supplies.  Also,  it  Ls  not  surprising  that 
more  and  more  gas  is  sold  in  the  State 
where  produced  since  intrastate  sales 
contracts  are  not  subject  to  these  imcer- 
tainties.  And  it  is  understandable  that 
investment  sources  have  turned  away 
from  the  gas  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  unfavorable  de- 
velopment are  of  direct  concern  to  the 
people  of  my  own  district,  where  much 
gas  is  consumed  and  none  is  produced. 
Their  adverse  effects  extend  to  all  con- 
sumers throughout  the  Nation.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  situation  will  get  worse,  not 
better,  unless  something  is  done. 

HH.  2513,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
House  last  January,  represents  an  at- 
tempt at  a  beginning  toward  doing  some- 
thing. By  making  contracts  between  pro- 
ducers and  interstate  pipelines  valid  and 
binding  on  all  parties  concerned,  it  would 
remove  some  of  the  uncertainties  which 
now  hamper  the  search  for  new  gas  sup- 
plies. 

My  bill  does  not  propose  to  take  away 
the  control  authority  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Prodixser-pipeline 
contracto  would  continue  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Commission  for  approved,  con- 
ditional i4>proval,  or  disapproval.  Only 
i4^;m>val,  or  approval  after  stipnli^ed 
conditions  were  met,  would  place  a  con- 
tract into  binding  effect.  Commlsdon 
disapproval  would  void  It. 

The  big  difference  from  the  «wri*t<pg 
situation  is  that  once  a  contract  was 
signed  and  approved,  the  producer  would 
know  what  to  expect.  TUs  Is  not  too 
much  to  ask. 

Enactment  of  HJl.  2513.  a  "validity  of 
contract"  measure,  will  be  at  least  a  start 
toward  meeting  the  gas  shoortage  crisis 
that  looms  over  the  Nation. 


ABANDONMENT  OF  OKINAWA 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  X7NTTED  STATES 
Wednesday.  Auffttst  4.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Preddent, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  21  induded 
in  ito  letters  to  the  editor  column  a  most 
thoughtful  letter  by  Mr.  Eugene  L.  Mc- 
Harry,  a  former  mortar  giomer  in  the 
06th  Infantry  Division. 
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Mr.  McHarry  voices  his  concern  lest 
the  United  Stotes  take  predpitete  action 
in  abandoning  the  island  of  Okinawa. 

As  noted  by  Mr.  McHarry,  the  United 
States  and  tn  particular  the  96th  Infan- 
try Division,  iMld  dearly  to  establish  our 
XKition  on  that  island. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  McHarry's  letter,  entitled  "Keep 
Okinawa,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  fdlows: 

OKUfAWA 


Havana.  Ixx. — ^nie  Mgnlng  on  June  17  of 
a  treaty  renouncing  our  complete  ocmtrol 
of  Okinawa  within  two  years  may  be  an 
even  greater  catastrophe  for  the  Untted 
States  [and  also  for  Japan]  than  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

The  status  of  this  strategic  Island  was  de- 
termined by  the  1951  treaty  of  peace  with 
Japan.  It  gave  the  United  States  conf^lete 
administrative  authority.  Today,  after  ITJS. 
expenditure  at  $a  billion,  Okinawa  Is  our 
moat  Important  single  military  base  com- 
plex In  the  entire  Par  East.  Only  last  year 
we  poured  $360  million  more  into  It. 

We  can  be  grat«ful  that  Sen.  Harry  F. 
Byrd  Jr.  of  Virginia  introduced  ttie  Senate 
resolution  requiring  that  any  change  In  the 
Japanese  peace  treaty  be  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate. As  Sen.  Byrd  remarked,  "How  can  we 
Bui^>ort  our  Pacific  guarantees,  as  we  claim 
we  will,  and  also  surrender  our  facilities?" 

We  of  the  96th  Infantry  Division,  which 
lost  7,223  in  kUled  and  wounded— the  heav- 
iest loasea  of  any  of  the  six  dlvlalona  In  ttia 
terrible  battle  for  Okinawa — Insist  that  our 
determination  on  the  final  dlaposltlcm  of  this 
strategic  iBland  bastion  of  (^llnawa  be  giv- 
en a  duly  weighted  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

To  preserve  ^e  freedom  won  In  onr  vlo- 
tory,  we  must  Insist  that  the  Senate  wltti- 
hold  approval  of  an  executive  decision  r»- 
llnqulshlng  full  control  of  this  vital  baas 
as  long  aa  Orwrnnnntat-lmperlallst  ItUBSla  and 
Ohlna  support  invasions  In  Southeast  Asia. 
EcGun  L.  McHaut, 
Ez-mort«r  ^nner,  $9th  DMtkm. 


REV.  EDDY  IE  8WIESON  ADDRESSES 
CAPITOL  HILL  STA^  PRAYER 
GROUP 


HON.  MARK  0.  HATHELD 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATED 

Wednesday,  Amnut  4,  1971 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo  a  speech  recently  made  to  the 
Cv>itol  Hin  Staff  Prayer  Group  by  Rev. 
Eddy  le  Swleson.  who  is  associate  pastor 
of  the  Fourth  United  Presbjrterlui 
Church.  Bethesda,  Md. 

This  is  the  church  I  frequently  attend 
when  I  am  in  Washington.  Mr.  Swleaon 
was  invited  to  speak  to  the  breakfast 
group  by  the  group's  president.  Homer 
McMurray,  to  share  with  them  his  ocn- 
cem  about  our  American  society  today. 
I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  this 
interesting  and  provocative  oommwrtary 
on  today's  sodety. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  speecb 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Bfecoto^ 
asftdlowl: 
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What  DssnoTa  a  Socbtt? — tccLMSuarma 
8:   1-13 

What  oonoema  you  most — ^wben  you  think 
of  our  American  aoolety  tod*yT 

1.  b  It  the  young,  beoauae  many  of  them 
defy  and  depart  from  our  sacred  and  chsr- 
Ished  traditions? 

3.  Is  It  morality,  because  there  Is  so  muoh 
emphasis  on  sex  appeal  and  freedom  of  sexual 
aqMrtencef 

3.  Is  it  economy,  because  there  is  such  a 
wide  and  unbridgeable  g^  between  the  haTSS 
and  the  have-nots? 

4.  Is  It  our  diminishing  religious  Inherit- 
ance, because,  proportionately  there  are  In- 
creasing rtflglous  drop-outs,  as  wsU  as  grow- 
ing rtflglous  IndUTerence  In  our  nation? 

Oertalnly,  these  are  basic  Issues  which 
presently  plsgue  our  society  at  large,  and 
our  Immediate  onnmunltyl 

However,  there  Is  something  else  which  Is 
far  more  destructive  and  dlabc^cal  of  which 
unfortunately  many  of  us  are  unaware.  In- 
stead, we  hall  It  with  great  admiration  and 
acceptance! 

Our  coxirae.  It  can  serve  as  a  great  blessing. 
when  rightly  implied  I 

But — '^en   applied   Indiscriminately   and 
unlveraahy.  It  can  be  harmful  1 
It  destroys  human  sensitivity — 

It  ruins  human  relationship — ^e  heart  of 
congenial  community — 

It  suffocates  the  life  of  a  aoolety — And,  we 
have  witnessed  some  of  these  calamltoiu 
consequenceet 

I  am  thinking  of  our  sophisticated  system: 
Speed. 

The  youth  of  this  generation  have  a  say- 
ing: "l^>eed  kills". 

Obviously  they  are  speaking  about  some 
powerful  drugs— amphetamines.  Those  who 
have  experienced  the  drug  known  as  "Speed" 
say:  "It  fllea  you  up  In  an  ecstacy.  or  flips  you 
Into  an  agony." 

In  short,  when  they  say  "^>eed  kills", 
they  are  speaking  allegorlcally ! 

We  adults  also  know  that  speed  kills  peo- 
ple on  the  highway  I  But — bow  many  of  us 
realm  that  "speed"  or  "acceleration  In  life" 
ean  be  devastating  to  many  homes? 

Coming  home  from  work,  most  men  rush 
out  again,  either  to  attend  a  committee  meet- 
ing, or  a  social  party! 

If  children  ask  their  fathers  to  entertain 
them,  most  Ilkdy  they  are  passed  up  or 
bnished  aside ! 

Bren  housewives  and  mothers  Join  In  this 
kind  of  rat-race. 

Tee,  speed  has  permeated  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  our  society.  In  many  instances,  com- 
puters no  longer  serve  as  man's  servants,  but 
as  our  masters,  telling  us  what  to  do! 

Recently  I  had  the  most  excrulatlng  and, 
rather  embarrassing  experience.  Upon  the 
advice  of  one  of  the  bankers — I  changed  my 
decking  account.  This  (really]  took  place 
last  November! 

At  the  time  of  transaction.  I  was  assured 
that  everything  would  be  to  my  advantage. 
The  adjustment.  I  was  told,  was  to  be  han- 
dled efficiently! 

But.  lo  and  behold!  I  keep  on  receiving 
ultimatums  from  the  bank!  The  last  warn- 
ing that  was  addressed  to  me  was  dated 
June  1. 1971. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  blame  the  ma<»>ijT>i» 
It  Just  produces;  It  does  not  have  the  hu- 
man emotional  Ingredients. 

l^e  tragedy,  however.  Is  that  people  are 
mantaUy  and  psychologlcaUy  conditioned  by 
the  spaedlng  machine  with  which  they  work 
every  day. 

As  a  godly  contemporary  JetoUh  pKOoso- 
jVWr  has  said: 

"Our  knowledge  Is  but  an  accumulation  of 
msmnrles.  We  constantly  compare,  instead  of 
penetrate  .  . 

Moreover,  to  slow  down  is  considered 
wasteful  and  harmful  to  the  buslnees  and 
Industrial  life  of  this  "throw-away"  society! 

And  thuM,  we  harvest  or  reap  what  we  have 
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Now  .  .  .  strong  seactlons  are  coming  from 
the  young  I 

A  brilliant  young  phlloaopher  by  the  n^mo 
of  Theodore  Rossak — who  is  my  Junior — pub- 
lished a  provocative  book  called:  "The  Mak- 
ing of  a  Counter  Culture"  in  which  he  re- 
flects on  the  "teohno-cratlc"  society  and  Its 
youthful  opposlUon  I 

Of  course,  children  resent  It  when  they  are 
Ignored,  or  left  out  in  the  odd  by  their  en- 
terprising and  aggressive  parents. 

Alvln  Tofller  in  his  book  "Future  Shook" 
one  of  the  best-selling  books  in  the  fleld  of 
Sociology — made  this  surprising  remark: 

"It  is,  in  fact,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
pace  of  life  draws  a  line  through  hmnanlty — 
dividing  ua  Into  camps,  triggering  bitter  mis- 
understanding iMtween  parent  and  chUd.  be- 
tween Madison  Avenue  and  Main  Street,  be- 
tween men  and  women,  between  American 
and  European,  between  Bast  and  West." 

Meanwhile,  we  condone  the  system!  We 
congratulate  some  of  its  products,  such  as 
'Instant  coffee'  and  'instant  food'  which  lead 
to  Instant  indigestion',  and  for  wlilch  there 
is  an  'Instant  cure'  the  noisy  bubbling  of 
Alka-Seltaer. 

Recently,  Dr.  John  Sllbur,  the  new  piosl- 
dent  of  Boston  University  spoke  of  the  anni- 
hilation of  'cidttual  time'  through  the  devel- 
opment at  an  Instant  ciuture'. 

Here  is  an  outstanding  scholar  and  philos- 
opher who  is  well-respected  by  t>oth  right- 
wingers  and  radicals  on  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity campus.  Here  are  some  of  his  very  pro- 
found evaluations: 

"With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n,  the 
Janus  face  of  science  had  smiled  on  m^wViiyt 
by  the  creation  of  Instant  communication. 
Instant  health  and  many  other  things.  Sud- 
denly, there  waa  the  other  face:  'Instant  suf- 
fering' and  Instant  death'." 

You  see,  Janus  is  an  ancient  Soman  god, 
depicted  with  a  faces  looking  in  opposite  di- 
rections! So  ...  is  the  Janus  face  of  science. 
According  to  Dr.  mibtir:  "Rockets  and  air- 
planes are  facilitating  Instant  travel,  even  if 
it  means  instant  death !  Televlaion  and  radio 
are  offering  Instant  communication,  even  if 
it  means  Instant  tioredom  and  vulgar- 
ity  " 

Today,  we  witness  a  mcnv  serious  phenom- 
enon. We  see  the  development  of  instant 
poUtics — p(ditlc8  by  assassination,  bombing 
and  kidnapping. 

DomestleaUy,  children  are  deprived  of  wis- 
dom, and  grandparents  of  hope.  People  are 
Ijereft  of  the  sense  of  enduring  family  ties; 
they  spend  most  of  their  lives  in  isolation 
from  those  who  care  moet  about  them! 

This  is  a  serious  and  alarming  symptom 
which,  if  unallevlated  can  be  catastrophic 
to  our  society ! 

We  all  know  human  survival  is  not  possi- 
ble If  ..  .  the  beet  of  us  'lack  all  convlotlon 
and  con^)asslon'  while  the  worst  are  full  of 
passionate  intensity. 

We  have  undercut  meaning  by  streesing 
'instant  perception'  and  'production',  as  if 
.  .  .  men  thoiight  any  faster  today  than  in 
pre-electronlc  times. 

***  But,  let's  not  Impeach  each  other,  or 
dwell  on  the  otitward  symptoms.  We  must  get 
at  the  root  of  the  matter  and  to  flnd  out 
the  underlying  splrlitual  problem! 

It  is  essential  to  remind  ourselvea  that  we 
live  in  a  world  that  is  q;>lrltual,  as  well  as 
physical. 

Question:  "What  is  the  imderlylng  spirit- 
ual problem?"  The  Bible  speaks  of  men  fol- 
lowing "the  course  of  this  world."  follow- 
ing "the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  that 
is  the  spirit  at  work  in  the  sons  of  disobe- 
dience. 

The  jthraae  "the  course  of  this  age"  Is  best 
understood  as  "this  world -system."  The 
Berkeley  Version  reads  as  follow : 

"In  which  you  conducted  youratf  vea  in  line 
with  the  ways  of  this  world-system,  con- 
trolled by  the  prince  of  the  aerial  powers, 
the  spirit  of  the  one  now  working  in  the  sons 
of  disobedience." 
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Who  Is  lieblnd  the  scene,  monitoring  and 
manipulating  the  human  raoe? 
ItUSatanl 

He  U  In  fact  with  us  in  this  atmosphere 
where  we  exist.' 

Tee,  he  is  responsible  for  this  sophisticated 
system:  Speed! 

Speed  is  the  devil's  strategy! 
The  most  oommon  conception  of  dlabollcai 
strategy  is  "Idol  worship"  or  "witchcraft" 
which,  according  to  sooie  mlaslonaries,  orig- 
inated in  the  Jungles  of  West  New  Guinea 
and  Africa — 

But,  let's  not  be  deceived! 
Satan  is  smarter  than  we  are.  He  very  well 
knows  tlutt  a  civilized  and  sophisticated  so- 
ciety like  ours  woUld  not  go  for  images  of 
Vishnu  or  Buddha,  or  succumb  to  the  chant- 
ing of  a  witch-doctor! 

His  maneuvering  is  as  sophisticated  as  our 
buslnees  and  advertising  methods.  He  moves 
with  the  intensity  of  our  passions,  and  the 
Inflamatlon  of  the  deslree  of  otir  bodies  and 
minds! 

In  short,  he  identiflee  himself  with  us,  and 
infiltrates  our  whole  system! 

He  leads  us  In  a  system  which  is  contrary 
to  that  of  Ood  and  nature. 

m  tlie  passage  which  was  read  to  us  this 
morning,  Ood  tells  us  that  for  everything 
there  Is  a  season,  and  a  time  for  every  matter 
under  heaven ! 

Jesus  was  very  conscious  of  the  divine  ve- 
locity— He  carefully  and  consciously  moved 
aocordliig  to  a  dlvlne-schedule.  never  hurry- 
ing or  accelerating  Ood's  timing! 

1.  For  instance,  after  his  very  exciting  dia- 
logue with  the  scribes  and  doctors  of  law  in 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  he  gladly  con- 
sented to  wait  for  another  18  years — until  hs 
was  30 — before  he  began  his  rabbinical  career, 
or  teaching  ministry. 

a.  Then,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
ministry,  Jesus  stubbornly  rejected  Satan^ 
offer  of  an  "instant  kingship" — the  price  of 
which  would  have  been  to  disregard  Ood's 
sohedule  and  submit  to  Satan's  comprehen- 
sive {dan — 

Satan  is  extremely  anxious  to  q>eed  up 
the  human  p<u;e.  in  order  to  make  men  in- 
sensitive and  irresponsible. 

1.  From  personal  experience,  we  know  tliat 
o\ir  speed-system  has  excluded  \u  from  the 
precious  and  healthy  quiet-time. 

2.  The  speed-system  hag  numlied  or  duUsd 
man's  sensitivity  to  his  Creator. 

8.  The  qMed-system  has  undermined 
man's  receptivity  and  responsibility  to  his 
fellow-men. 

4.  Itie  q>eed-system  has  also  inflamed 
human  impatience  and  aggravation. 

Tou  see.  how  dangerous  and  serious  it  is! 

"What  are  we  supposed  to  do  to  heip 
dissipate  or  diminish  the  potential  for  a 
traumatic  collision  In  our  society?" 

The  Scripture  reminds  us  that  for  every- 
thing there  is  a  reason,  and  a  time  for  every 
purpose  under  heaven. 

In  other  words,  we  must  recognize  thst 
there  is  a  proper  time  for  every  ;>roJect  in 
this  universe. 

1.  The  book  of  Eccleslsstes  qieaks  very 
clearly  that  Ood  has  provided  business  for 
the  sons  of  men  to  be  busy  with.  Ood  does 
not  Intend  to  detour  us  from  learning  and 
labor. 

But  It  is  also  the  will  of  Ood  that  ever) 
one  should  eat  and  drink  and  take  pleasure 
mall  hUtolI! 

For  this  reason.  Ood  has  made  everything 
'beautifiU'  in  lU  time— 

The  word  'beautiful'  is  from  the  Hebrew 
word.  "Tapheh"  which  means,  fair,  beauti- 
ful snd  {feasant.  "Enjoyable",  If  you  please! 

The  book  of  Psalms  associates  this  word 
"Yapheh"  with  "Joy". 

Tes  indeed,  Ood  imtenda  man  to  enjoy  His 
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>The  Greek  matd  that  Paul  employed  in 
this  context  Is  "aer" — referring  to  this  lower 
and  denae  atmosphere  in  which  we  aU  extati 


ereatitm  and  the  motion  of  life;  and,  not  be 
pressed  or  even  persecuted  by  velocity! 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  strike  a  happy 
XxUance  between  "action"  and  "recreation": 
between  "industry"  and  "family";  between 
"silence"  and  "oonversaition". 

ReaUy.  this  is  what  the  bo(A  of  Eoclesl- 
sstes  Is  telling  us — ^that  Ood  has  appointed 
a  time  for  every  purpose  and  for  every  work! 

3.  The  scripture  ALSO  reminds  us  that  we 
must  live  beyond  the  immediate  and  titua- 
tional. 

Ood  wants  us  to  have  the  vision  of  eter- 
nity. 

And  this  is  why.  the  writer  of  Eccleslsstes 
writes: 

"Ood  has  put  eternity  into  man's  mind" 
the  womb  from  which  Christianity  was 
bom — 

(a)  Hence,  the  Old  Testament  pn^hets — 
over  and  over  again — declare  that  in  God's 
plan  there  is  a  future ! 

(b)  In  like  manner,  the  New  Testament 
apostles  speak  of  the  value  and  virtue  of 
hope! 

And,  of  course,  they  refer  to  that  "hope" 
in  the  living  Christ  which  supplies  balance 
and  patience  In  our  present  life  of  business 
and   leisure. 

CHAIXKNCE 

1.  Are  you  concerned  for  our  society,  and 
its  future? 

a.  Are  you  eager  to  escape  the  speed- 
system? 

If  so.  be  willing  to  move  with  the  rhythm 
of  Ood  by  faith: 

t>elleving  that  He  is  the  God  who  has  or- 
dained for  you  a  life  of  work  and  of  joyful 
rest: 

the  God  who  has  given  you  "hope"  In  the 
mercy  and  Infinite  love  of  Jesus  Christ! 
CLosato  pxATxa 

Dear  hard:  Help  us  to  understand  the 
needs  of  our  children  and  our  contemporary 
society — 

Fill  us  with  the  condescending  love  of 
Christ  that  seelts  to  ease  and  quench  the 
agony  and  anguish  of  man. 

Let  nothing.  O  Lord,  anesthetize  our  sensi- 
tivity to  others — 

Save  us  from  any  process  or  human  sys- 
tem that  could  undermine  our  family  and 
community   relationship! 

We  know  the  price  is  too  high  for  that  I 

Help  us  O  Ood,  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 


CONSERVATION  OP  FREEDOM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAUFOXNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
any  "movement" — especUdly  one  based 
on  an  emotional  issue — has  some  poten- 
tial for  abuse.  This  is  especially  true  If 
the  "movement"  becomes  Identified  with 
self-styled  leaders  who  at  times  do  not 
have  the  highest  of  motives. 

As  much  as  all  of  us  believe  In  clean 
water,  clean  air.  Industrial  resp<Hisiblli^, 
and  business  honesty — those  aspects  of 
our  lives  which  are  loosely  termed  "eco- 
logical"— we  must  at  the  same  time 
recognize  the  potential  for  abuse,  even 
for  totalitarianism.  Inherent  in  these 
issues.  Again,  this  Is  especially  true  when 
the  leaders  of  such  Issues — or  the  means 
they  devise  to  deal  with  the  problems — 
are  concerned  less  with  the  freedom  and 
well-betng  of  the  people  than  with  their 
own  political  futures  or  In  grinding  their 
own  political  or  ideological  axes. 
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Mention  "ecologjr"  or  "consumerism," 
and  the  name  that  pops  immediately  to 
mind  is  Ralph  Nader.  "I  have  often 
heard  businessmen  d<''^<'«  Ralph  Nader 
and  his  organizatian  as  well-meaning 
fellows  who  sincerely  want  to  help  con- 
sumers and  impi-ove  business.  "Forget  it," 
commented  Look  magazine  publisher 
Thomas  Shepherd,  Jr.,  in  a  recmt 
speech: 

Mr.  Nader  is  not  interested  in  seeing  UJ3. 
industry  clean  house.  What  he  wants  is  the 
entire  hoiise.  from  cellar  to  attic.  His  goal  is 
bottom  to  top  take-over  of  industry  by 
Government. 

Federal  Trade  Commissioner  Paul 
Rand  Dixon  has  been  quoted  as  saying  of 
Mr.  Nader: 

He's  preaching  revolution  and  I  am  scared. 

The  public,  too,  has  a  right  to  be 
cautious  about  Mr.  Nader's  motives.  If, 
in  the  name  of  "ecology"  and  "consumer- 
Ism,"  Nader  wishes  chiefly  to  insure  gov- 
ernmental control  over  the  private  sec- 
tor, then  thei«  is  true  cause  for  alarm. 
When  one  considers  that  Nader  is  tour- 
ing the  countiT  oi-ganizlng  college  stu- 
dents into  "Raider"  groups  for  his 
purposes,  the  possible  impact  on  public 
policy  becomes  clear. 

Governmental  policymakers  aixi  bu- 
reaucratic planners  h&ve  been  all  too 
quick  to  respond  to  such  pressure.  One 
example  is  the  proposed  bill,  H.R.  437, 
which  would  set  natioDwlde  Federal 
standards  for  water — not  Just  standards 
of  safety,  but  standards  of  esthetics  as 
well.  This  would  mean  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  control  the  artandards 
of  minerals  and  biological  elements  as 
well  as  the  smdl,  appearance  and  taste 
of  all  the  water  for  most  at  the  local 
residents  In  the  United  States.  The  impli- 
cations of  such  Government  regulation 
for  the  preservation  of  the  independent 
sector  and  a  free  society — especially  on  a 
matter  which  the  citizens  can  surely 
decide  themselves— are  ominous.  For, 
when  the  Government  makes  the  leap 
from  deciding  what  is  safe  for  you — 
water  safety  standards — to  deciding 
what  is  good  for  you — ^water  esthetic 
standards — ^it  is  but  a  short  step  to  Gov- 
ernment decisions  as  to  what  additives 
would  be  beneficial  for  the  general 
population. 

Such  a  situation  is  even  more  dan- 
gerous when  the  Federal  Government 
posseses  the  naticmwide  authorization 
and  mechanism  for  implementing  such 
beneficial  decisions.  From  my  seat  on 
the  Health  aAd  Envlitmmental  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  I  witness 
the  increasing  power  of  the  EnvlroD- 
mental  Protection  Agency — the  growth 
of  its  prerogatives,  its  veto  power,  its  in- 
fluence on  governmental  policy.  With  the 
wrong  man  at  the  helm  of  this  Agency 
it  could  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
entities  whidi  the  citizens  face. 

If,  in  response  to  problems  of  caa- 
sumer  protection,  population  concentra- 
tion, air,  water  and  noise  pollutlcm,  we 
react  too  strongly  to  the  heated  dema- 
goguery  of  such  as  Ralph  Nader,  Paul 
Ehrllch  and  the  rest  of  the  often  ill- 
motivated  doomsayers,  we  are  likely  to 
find  ourselves  investing  the  Government 
not  only  with  our  protection,  but  with 
our  freedoms  as  well. 
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SEVERANCE  TAX  IS  A  FAIR  MEANS 
OF  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MOirraMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  the  May  1971  report  "Ed- 
ucaticm  in  Kentucky"  by  the  National 
Education  Association  Commission  on 
Professional  Rights  and  Responsibilities. 
I  found  it  to  be  a  sensitive  study  of  the 
problems  of  education  in  that  State  and 
possible  solutions  to  them.  The  problema 
are  mostly  flnandal;  as  in  other  States 
quality  education  does  not  coexist  wittl 
substandard  equipment  and  underpaid 
personneL 

The  solutions  are  also  financial  and 
particularly  difficult  for  States  which 
flnd  themselves  with  tax  structures  that 
call  for  the  consumer  to  bear  the  larg- 
est share.  The  citizens  are  understand- 
ably imwilling  to  impose  further  taxes 
upon  themselves  in  these  times  of  reces- 
sion. 

The  NEA  report  notes  that  the  Ap- 
palachian region  of  eastern  Kentucky 
presents  a  particular  problem.  Ironically, 
although  it  is  one  of  the  great  coal  min- 
ing districts  of  the  Nation,  where  last 
year  production  was  valued  at  over  a 
billion  dollars,  it  at  the  same  time  is  one 
of  the  most  economically  depressed 
areas.  The  consumer  there  is  tmable  to 
bear  new  taxes. 

The  report  devotes  several  pyages  to  a 
discussion  of  a  severance  tax  on  natural 
resource  extraction  as  a  possible  source 
of  additional  i^venue  for  education.  A  5 
percent  severance  tax  on  the  lucrative 
and  expanding  coal  industry  would  pro- 
vide additional  revenue  of  more  than  $50 
million  to  Kentucky. 

•Rie  NEA  report  offers  some  good  rea- 
sons for  the  adopti<m  of  my  bill,  S.  1843, 
which  would  provide  revenue  for  the 
States  through  collection  of  a  uniform 
severance  tax.  The  NEA  report  p(Anta 
out  that  the  coal  industry  can  easily 
afford  a  5-percent  tax  because  produc- 
tion is  expected  to  continue  at  high  levels 
with  the  companies  continuing  to  show 
their  already  high  margin  of  profit. 

Mining  firms  have  generally  opposed 
severance  taxes  on  the  grounds  that  if 
one  were  levied  in  one  State,  firms  in 
other  States  would  gain  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage. The  bill  I  propose  neutralizes 
this  argument  by  imposing  the  tax  uni- 
formly. It  further  provides  that  any 
State  severance  taxes  collected  will  be 
deducted  frtMn  the  amount  levied  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  bill  would  thus 
create  an  Incentive  for  State  governments 
to  enact  severance  taxes  of  th^  own 
and  obtain  the  revenues  frx>m  mineral 
develof»nent  within  their  borders. 

Barriers  that  have  stood  in  the  past 
regarding  this  legislation  are  beginning 
to  disappear.  The  concept  of  revenue 
sharing  is  now  a  term  of  everyday  par- 
lance, whereas  bef(»e  it  was  scunethlng 
strange  and  unfamiliar.  More  important- 
ly, the  American  people  and  the  legisla- 
tors who  rQ>resent  them  are  increasingly 
demanding  that  industry  show  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  society  In 
which  it  (iterates.  We  are  no  longer  will- 
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bur  to  let  Industries  pollute  our  air  and 
water  as  they  please.  Accordingly,  we 
should  not  be  willing  to  allow  them  to 
extract  huge  proAts  from  the  land  with- 
out returning  a  portion  of  those  profits 
for  the  intellactual  and  physical  well- 
being  of  those  pe(9le  who  live  on  or 
near  the  land  whose  resources  companies 
extract. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pcntlon  of  the  NEA  report 
which  deals  with  severance  tax  be  printed 
at  this  p(^t  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  ivlnted  in  the  Rbc- 
oto,  as  follows: 

SanBAitea  Tax 

fit  his  book.  "Right  OozDM  to  the  Oumber- 
lands,"  Bury  OawdU.  Kkotueky  lawyar  and 
former  loglalator.  dMortbod  the  ^fnntmi^  uui 
iMuaan  tngsdy  of  KMtam  Kantucky— «n<l 
at  the  i^>palschl«n  region  In  other  atatas 
as  wall: 

"The  preaapt  ortati  la  oompoiinded  of  many 
elamcsita,  human  and  material.  They  have 
produced  iHiat  la  probably  the  moet  aertoua- 
ly  deproaaed  region  In  the  nation— and  the 
adJeetlTe  appUea  In  much  more  than  an 
eoonomtn  senae.  They  have  brought  eoonom- 
le  depreaalon,  to  be  aure.  and  It  Ilea  Uka  a 
gray  pall  over  the  whole  land.  But  a  daepar 
tragedy  Uaa  In  the  depreealon  of  the  aptrtt 
which  baa  fallen  upon  ao  many  of  the  people, 
making  them,  for  the  moment  at  least,  llat- 
leaa.  hopeleea  and  without  ambition. 

"The  wmentlal  element  of  the  plateau's 
economic  malalae  llee  In  the  fact  that  for  a 
himdrad  and  thirty  yeara  It  haa  exported  Ita 
raaooroaa,  all  ot  which — timber,  ooal,  and 
aren  crop*— have  bad  to  be  wraated  violently 
from  the  earth.  The  nation  baa  siphoned  off 
bundreda  of  mllllona  of  dollars'  worth  of  Ita 
raaouroea  while  returning  little  of  laatlng 
▼alue.  Tar  an  praottoal  pxirpoaaa.  the  plateau 
baa  long  oooatituted  a  colonial  appendage  of 
the  industrial  aaat  and  lOddla  Weat.  rather 
than  an  Integral  part  of  the  natkm  gMMorai- 
ly. . . . 

"nan  the  beginning,  the  ooal  and  ttmber 
oompanlea  Inalatert  on  keeping  aU.  or  nearly 
all,  the  wealth  they  ivodnoad.  They  ware  un- 
wlUlng  to  plow  more  than  a  tiny  part  of  the 
money  they  earned  back  into  achoola.  llbra- 
xlea.  health  faoUltlea.  and  other  Inatltatlona 
■aaentlal  to  a  balanced,  pleasant,  prodoetlTe 
and  etvUlaad  society.  The  knowlet^  and  guile 
of  tbalr  managara  enabled  tbeiB  to  oormpt 
and  ooMsi  an  too  many  of  the  region's  elaoted 
pnbllo  oOolala  and  to  thwart  tba  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  people.  The  greed  and  con- 
ning of  the  ooal  magnatea  left  behind  an 
agglomeration  at  misery  for  a  people  who 
can  boaat  of  few  of  the  facilities  deemed  In- 
dlapaaaable  to  life  In  more  eophlstlcated 
areaa.  and  even  tbaaa  few  are  tnadaquato 
and  of  inferior  quality." 

Kentuekya  vaM  mineral  wealth  la  one 
sooroe  ot  revenue  potential  to  which  the  NXA 
Special  Oommlttee  has  given  particular 
attention.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  wealth 
In  Kentucky  ttea  within  the  major  ooal- 
prodocing  conntlea  in  the  southeastern  part 
at  tbm  state  that  area  described  as  the 
Oomberland  Plateau.  It  Is  the  conviction  of 
thla  Oommtttee — baaed  on  testimony  and 
aound  evtdenoe — that  economlo  and  social 
rababUltatlon  of  tbeaa  poor-ilch  ooimUea  Is 
■aaantm  If  Kentucky  la  ever  to  achieve  a 
healthy  economlo  balance  and  If  equality  of 
eduoatlonal  opportunity  is  ever  to  be  a  reaUty 
for  «be  young  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 
A  aeveranee  tax  on  the  extractive  indiistrlee 
oould  produce  the  rafnuee  that  would  en- 
able thla  Improrerlshed  region  to  take  major 
toward  achieving  such  rehabilitation, 
of  underaaaeaament  and  under- 
reporting of  mineral  valusa  tor  tax  pxirpoaee 
(pp.  102-100)  and  becauae  of  low  tax  ratea 
dip-    lOS-lIO)    property   taxation  haa  not 
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proved  an  eseotlve  meana  of  achieving  a  fair 
return  on  the  mllllona  of  dollars  in  profit 
that  Kentockys  annual  mineral  production 
yields  to  the  abeentee  corporation*  who  own 
and  leaae  mineral  rl^ts  to  mi"ing  oom- 
panlea  within  the  state.  Moreover,  the  mining 
oompanlea  themselves  escape  heavy  tax 
llabllltlea  since  the  state  salea  tax  qiwdflcally 
exempts  (a)  ooal  for  the  manufacture  of  tieo- 
trtdty;  (b)  energy  fuels  for  manxifaetmrlng 
or  processing  U  tbe  cost  reaches  more  than 
3  percent  of  the  total  production  coat;  and 
(o)  maehtaMry  for  new  or  expanded  industry. 
Into  which  category  most  mining  machinery 
fans. 

The  loeees  to  the  state  throu^  Ita  failure 
to  Impoae  any  effective  tax  on  Its  mineral 
reeouroes — primarily  oota,  but  also  natural 
gas,  oil,  timber,  limestone,  clay,  sand  and 
gravel,  and  other  mineral  products — are 
enormoua.  The  state's  minimal  (1.6  percent) 
oil  production  tax  did  yield  $321,000  during 
fiscal  year  1008;  however,  during  that  same 
year,  the  total  value  of  mineral  production  In 
Kentucky  was  $686,706,000.  The  major  pait 
of  thla  dollar  value  was  In  ooal  production, 
which  amoimted  to  $384388.000. 

QrlglnaUy.  according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  ICnea,  Kentucky's  Appalachian  cocU  fields 
contained  some  86  billion  tons;  the  Bureau 
haa  estimated  that  as  of  1666,  27.8  billion 
tone  of  recoverable  ooal  remained.  Although 
ooal  mining  enqtloyment  has  steadily  de- 
clined as  machines  have  replaced  manpower, 
tbe  future  of  the  Industry  at  this  time 
appears  brl^t.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  estimated  that  the  consumption 
of  coal  by  the  electric  utility  Industry  alone 
would  soar  350  percent  by  1080.  Officials  of 
the  UjS.  Oeologlaal  Survey  and  17.B.  Bureau 
of  Mines  reported  la  1068: 

"Recent  production  galne  have  been  baaed 
on  aound  economic  factors.  Tbe  oonfldenoe 
of  tbe  industry  Is  reflected  In  the  faot  that 
during  1084  approximately  $800  million  was 
spent  by  tbe  coal  Industry  for  Improving  and 
building  new  mining  fadUtles  and  equip- 
ment. .  .  . 

"The  economic  and  t«««»t)«^^<n]  impcove- 
menta  in  mining  and  traoapcrtlng  ooal  have 
In  turn  Improved  considerably  the  oompetl- 
tlve  status  of  ooal  aa  an  energy  souroe.  Three 
of  the  largeet  tieotrlo  utiUtlee  in  VlorUte  are 
now  oonsumlng  ooal;  thla  state  waa  onoe  the 
exclusive  domain  of  other  futia.  ...  A  ooal- 
bumlng,  tf  ectrto-generatlng  unit  wlU  be  built 
in  Mleaisslppl.  the  first  to  be  oonetruoted  In 
that  state.  Three  new  long-term  oontraeta 
were  reoently  signed  to  supply  AppiUaohlan 
ooal  to  New  En^and  electrlo  power  plants. 
Several  electrio  utllitlee  have  built  or  plan 
to  build  mine-mouth  generating  planta  In 
the  Appalachian  area." 

Orowing  foreign  demands  for  Appalachian 
ooal  and  new  uses  of  the  mineral — its  con- 
version Into  liquid  hydrocarbons,  ohar,  and 
Meotrloal  energy,  and  Its  uae  in  the  manu- 
facture of  petroleum  and  pipeline  gaa— have 
greatly  inflated  the  market  for  ooal  In  recent 
yeara  and  have  raised  lu  prtoe  to  the  hlglieat 
levM  since  1087—84.00  per  ton  aa  of  1080. 
During  1080,  Kentucky's  total  bttumlnous 
ooal  production  amounted  to  100  million 
tone— an  Increase  of  nine  million  over  tbe 
tonnage  produoed  fax  1048.  Only  one  other 
state,  Weat  Virginia,  exceeded  thla  produc- 
tion leveL  More  recant  and  even  more  m- 
oouraglng— data  were  reported  by  the  LoiUa- 
viUe  Ttmea  on  November  23.  1070.  In  an  ar- 
ticle headed  "Boom  In  Ooal  Ooeant  Mean 
Kentucky  Boom,"  thut  paper  annoiinoed  a 
1070  Kentucky  ooal  production  of  118  mil- 
lion tone,  valued  at  more  ttian  one  billion 
doUara,  and  aaUlng  for  "an  Ineredlble  aver- 
age of  $0  a  ton."  Ontnmanting  on  what  this 
meant  to  Kentucky— and  what  it  might 
mean  with  a  tax  on  ooal  produotton — tbe 
artlele  stated: 

"niaaa  are  tbe  good  times  that  tbe  indtia- 
try  has  dreamed  about.  But  good  ttaass  for 
wbomf  Good  times  for  the  coal  oompanlea. 
moat  of  them  out-of^tate  flnas.  and  tbe 
biggaat  of  them  suxtSoe  minwa  who  turn 
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Kentucky  ooal  into  take-home  cash  and  leave 
xa  with  the  mees — the  gouged  land,  the  silted 
creeks,  the  denuded  hills,  the  add  seepage, 
the  burning  gob  piles — to  live  with. 

"But  think  what  tbe  state  could  do  with 
the  Income  if  coal  were  taxed  at  a  senslMe 
level.  Even  a  lO-cents-a-ton  tax,  which  would 
amount  to  about  one  percent  on  salea  price, 
would  give  the  state  more  than  $11  million  of 
help  with  its  school  needs.  A  five  percent  tax 
on  sales  would  bring  In  $61.7  million— enough 
by  Itself  to  cure  a  lot  of  the  deficiencies  the 
NKA  Investigators  have  found  in  our  schocds, 
or  to  rebuUd  moat  of  the  roads  buckled  *»Mt 
torn  by  the  coal  trucks. 

".  .  .  the  list  of  the  coal  counties  of  Ken- 
tucky contains  the  names  of  not  aU  but  many 
of  the  state's  pooreet  oountlea,  Including 
many  that  lean  moat  heavily  on  the  rest  of 
the  state  for  help  with  their  public  servloea. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  consider  how  these  poten- 
tially wealthy  countlea  would  fare,  after  all 
these  years  of  neglect,  under  a  fair  coal-land 
tax  policy." 

Opponents  of  a  tax  on  ooal  productlaa 
argue  that  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax  would 
place  the  state  at  a  disadvantage  In  market 
competition  with  other  coal-producing  states. 
However,  their  argument  is  countered  by 
those  i^o  point  to  the  confident  predictiona 
of  the  Industry  Itself,  outlined  above,  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  present  boom  pe- 
riod In  coal  production  la  not  to  be  short- 
Uved. 

Ttie  passage  of  a  federal  severance  tax. 
such  as  that  propoaed  by  Senator  Lee  Met- 
calf  (Montana)  in  1070,  would,  of  oouras. 
remove  the  factor  of  market  competition 
from  any  state's  consideration  of  such  a  tax. 
The  Metcalf  bill  would  Impose  a  6  percent 
tax  on  the  gross  income  from  all  domestie 
mineral  properties,  but  would  allow  fuU 
credit  ag&lnst  the  federal  tax  for  any  state  or 
local  severance  taxes  paid  with  respect  to 
theee  properties.  The  effect  of  thl«  federal 
incentive  bill  would  be  to  induce  all  mineral- 
producing  states  to  enact  produotion  or 
severance  taxee — unless  they  preferred  to  far- 
felt  this  lucrative  tax  source  to  the  federal 
government.  The  proceeds  of  such  a  tax  to 
Kentucky  In  1068  would  have  amounted  to 
over  $38  million.  The  revenue  yield  on  the 
state's  Increased  production  In  1068  would 
have  been  even  greater  than  thla  amoimt. 

But  the  federal  aeveranoe  tax  bL.  has 
not  yet  become  law.  And  with  every  passing 
month.  Kentucky's  mineral  wealth — and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  virtually  tax-free  profits— 
fiows  to  out-of-state  mineral  lessors,  whose 
names  comprise  a  roster  of  some  of  the  fore- 
moet  corporations  In  American  mdiistry:  VS. 
Steel.  BethlShem  Steel,  International  Har- 
vester. Ford  MCtOTs,  Republic  Steel.  National 
Steel,  and  New  York  Min'"g  and  Manufac- 
ttulng  are  among  them. 

"These  oompanlea  and  their  lessees  have 
mined  Mlllooa  of  tons  of  ooal  and  pumped 
OQt  mllllona  of  barrels  of  oil.  They  have  quar- 
ried millions  of  tons  of  limestone  and  now 
at*  piping  away  silent  rivers  of  natural  gas. 
Tha  extraction  of  Bast  Kentucky's  wealth 
staggers  the  Imagination.  It  oontinuea  to- 
day—as In  the  past — imder  the  direction  of 
people  who  have  sympathy  for  neither  the 
Kentucky  land  nor  Its  inhabitants. 

"At  one  time  the  people  had  some  con- 
siderable part  In  the  extractive  peoctea.  The 
mines  required  large  ntmibers  of  workers  and 
the  mountaineers  were  paid  to  bring  out  the 
ooal.  To  a  remarkable  degree  modem  tech- 
nology haa  replaced  miners  with  machlnee 
and  now  two-thirds  of  the  population  are 
irrelevant  to  the  main  business  of  the  re- 
gion— the  carting  away  of  wealth." 

A  1038  study  by  Richard  M.  Klrby  of  ths 
Appalachian  Volunteers  found  that  fotir- 
fiftbs  of  all  the  coal  in  Kaat  Kentucky  U 
owned  by  only  81  Individuals  and  oorpora- 
tions,  which  include  the  names  listed  above 
and  a  number  of  leas  well  known  companies. 
The  proflta  of  these  oorporationa  are  further 
swollen  by  favored  tax  treatment  from  the 
federal  govsmment.  An  article  In  tbe  Wall 
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8tr»tt  Jommal  publication,  Dun't  Beolew  sad 
Modern  Induttry,  AprU  1086,  qwke  enthuai- 
wtically  of  "The  Investment  Nobody  Knows 
About." 

"For  all  their  small  numbers  .  .  .  the  coal 
loyalists  hold  what  may  well  be  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  Investments  In  all  of  America. 
Certainly,  It  la  not  too  much  to  say  that  its 
benefits  begin  right  at  the  tax  collector's  door. 
Almoat  h'd'li'fi  In  the  federal  tax  code,  a  si>e- 
dal  provision  gives  capital  gains  treatment 
to  royalties  received  from  the  mining  of  coal 
lands  that  have  been  held  for  tbe  usual  six 
months  or  more. 

"But  like  the  seam  of  coal  above  the 
ground,  that  Is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
wealth.  Not  only  does  the  coal  royalist  get 
coital  gains  treatment,  he  also  Is  blessed 
with  the  benefits  of  a  cost  depletion  allow- 
ance. ...  If  the  coal  royalist  paid  $6,000  for 
his  land  and  it  holds  60,000  tons  of  coal, 
then  the  royalty  Income  on  an  average  26 
cents  a  ton  would  come  to  $600  a  year. 

"When  It  comee  to  paying  taxes  on  that 
$600,  the  ooal  royalist  first  takes  out  a  de- 
pletion allowance  of  $200.  Then,  from  the 
remaining  taxable  Income  of  $300  he  com- 
putes his  tax  at  the  26  percent  capital  gains 
rate.  Final  tax:  $76,  giving  him  a  return  after 
taxes  of  86  percent  on  his  total  income  of 
$600." 

The  article  reported  glowingly  the  profits 
actually  realized: 

"Virginia  Coal  &  Iron  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia .  .  .  leases  huge  coal  land  acreage  to 
operators  on  a  royalty  basis.  Last  year  It 
pulled  in  a  phenomenal  $1.6  million  in  profits 
on  a  net  Income  of  $1.7  million.  Kentucky 
River  Coal  Corporation  of  Lexington  .  .  . 
which  owns  about  200,000  acres  of  coal  fields 
in  five  Kentucky  counties  and  derives  moet 
of  Its  Income  from  royalties  ...  In  1063  paid 
out  $840,414  in  dividends,  nearly  half  of  Its 
$1.4  million  In  sales." 

Meanwhile,  the  land  from  which  these  vast 
profits  are  wrested  mnalns  a  barren  place 
for  the  Bast  Kentucky  residents  whose  ances- 
tors, generations  ago,  placed  their  "marks" 
on  the  broad  form  deeds,  through  which  all 
rights  of  ownership  to  these  valuable  min- 
eral lands  were  forfeited,  except  the  right  to 
subsist  and  pay  taxes  on  a  few  feet  of 
ravaged  surface  ground. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Strip-Mining  of  the 
Toung  Kentuoklans  Advisory  Oommlttee.  up- 
polnted  by  Oovemor  Bdward  Breathitt  in 
1067.  showed  recognition  of  this  tmglo  in- 
justice, when  its  members  stated  in  their  re- 
port to  the  Oovemor: 

"Svery  Kentuckian  who  pays  his  fair  share 
of  state  and  county  taxee  helps  make  up  the 
dUference  when  an  out-of-state  oori>oi«tlon 
falls  to  pay  its  fair  share. 

"We  pay  in  poorer  roads,  poorer  aohooU, 
poorer  service,  and  poorer  people.  We  pay  In 
the  loss  of  dignity  and  stff -respect  that  goes 
with  consistently  being  played  for  a  sucker. 

"The  sooner  the  Kentucky  legislature 
wakes  up  to  the  neoeeslty  of  levying  a  sever- 
ance tax  on  ooal,  timber,  and  other  natural 
resouzoas.  the  sooner  Kentucky  will  take  its 
rightful  place  among  the  progressive  states 
of  the  nation." 

But  the  powers  of  tbe  ooal  lobby  are  formi- 
dable Indeed — In  the  counties  of  Blentuoky 
and  at  Frankfort,  as  in  other  coal-produdng 
statee — and  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Although  a  tax  on  the  d<dlar  value  of  ooal 
and  other  minerals  mined  would  be  easily 
administered  and  eminently  fair,  although 
tbe  need  for  such  a  tax  is  glaringly  obvious, 
such  a  tax  is  yet  to  be  adopted,  m  the  words 
of  Blohard  Klrby.  quoted  tMow.  tbe  coal 
royaltlits  continue  to  bava  "r^weeentatton 
without  taxation" — in  Kentud^.  in  other 
states,  and  at  tbe  federal  government  level 
as  well: 

".  .  .  when  the  usual  eoon<Hnie  factors 
producing  free  flow  of  capital  and  people  do 
not  operate,  when  the  re^on  Is  both  Isolated 
and  dsprisBsd.  the  dtlasns  of  tbe  region  can- 
not afford  to  allow  aoyons  to  proftt  fkwa  Its 
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resources  who  does  not  contribute  to  their 
orderly  development.  Bdlneral  owners  do  not 
nuUce  such  a  contribution.  They  perform  no 
labor,  provide  no  service:  their  profits  ooms 
simply  from  the  fact  of  ownership.  The  least 
the  region  can  afford  is  to  levy  a  systematic 
tax  on  their  wealth. 

"The  Inner  logic  of  a  more  adequate  min- 
eral tax.  be  It  severance  or  property,  lies  in 
the  proposition  that  tbe  region  should  create 
and  exercise  control  over  the  use  of  Its  own 
reeouroes." 
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Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  ^seaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  our  coimtry  are  Increasingly 
aware  of  the  deteriorating  position  in  our 
balance  of  trade  with  other  nations,  m 
June  of  this  year  Impoils  exceeded  ex- 
ports by  over  $362,000,000.  producing  a 
1972  second  quarter  deficit  of  $803,000.- 
000.  This  deficit  Is  the  worst  which  our 
Nation  has  produced  for  any  single  quar- 
ter in  25  years. 

The  fact  that  our  country  may  run  its 
first  outright  trade  deficit  since  1803 
is  in  itself  alarming.  But  coupled  with 
thla  Is  a  Treasury  Department  announce- 
ment, also  made  last  week,  that  the  U.S. 
gold  stock  had  slipped  below  $10  billion. 
This  is  the  lowest  level  which  "US.  re- 
serves have  reached  since  1938.  Our  trade 
deficit  and  low  reserves  have  in  turn 
fueled  Increasing  speculation  on  tiie 
worldwide  gold  market. 

The  Subcommittee  cm  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development  of  the  Scloice 
snd  Astronautics  Committee  views  these 
facts  as  part  of  a  most  f  undamoital  prob- 
lem facing  us  today,  llils  concern  was 
reflected  In  hearings  held  before  the  si^ 
committee  last  week  on  the  subject  of 
science,  technolocr.  and  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead-off  witness  for 
these  hearings  was  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
motx,  the  Honorable  Mamlce  Stans. 
Secretary  Stans  did  an  outstanding  Job 
of  putting  our  trade  dilBculties  into  prop- 
er perspective.  He  identified  what  might 
be  the  most  importcmt  factor  in  our  lag- 
ging trade  position,  namely,  our  need  to 
Increase  spending  t<x  civilian  research 
and  develoixnent. 

I  am  concerned  that  our  Nation  can 
Tnainfcftin  its  lead  in  hlfl^  technology 
products  only  if  we  increase  funding  for 
the  necessary  research  and  development, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  also  search 
for  more  efficient  ways  to  spend  this 
money. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  q>end 
an  adequate  amount,  or  even  too  much, 
for  science  and  technology  in  the  United 
States.  In  answer  to  that  assertion,  I 
should  like  to  quote  figures  presented  by 
Secretary  Stans  on  the  estimated  valtK 
of  total  national  efforts  for  civilian  tech- 
nology. If  one  adds  capitalized  value  of 
purdwsed  foreign  teehncdogy,  we  find 
that  the  Uhited  States  spent  1.0  percent 
of  its  1968  gross  national  product  tor 
dyiUan  technology;  on  the  other  hand. 
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our  stnmgest  foreign  ooim>etitors,  West 
Germany  and  Ji4>an.  spent  3.6  percent 
and  3  percent,  respectively,  during  that 
same  year. 

Thus,  it  Is  not  a  question  of  adding  a 
bigger  cushion  to  an  already  comfortable 
lead,  but  a  question  of  catching  up  where 
we  are  seriously  behind. 

I  now  call  the  urgent  attention  oi  my 
colleagues  to  Secretary  Stans'  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Re- 
search, and  Development  on  July  27, 
1971: 

SrATCMKMT  BT  MaTTUCX  H.  STAHS 

My  interest  in  appearing  before  this  Com- 
mittee is  to  discuss  the  role  of  tedinology 
insofar  as  it  relatee  to  our  economic  develop- 
ment and  particularly  as  It  relates  to  our 
international  commercial  relationships. 

This  la  moat  clearly  evident  from  a  review 
of  our  trade  position,  which  is  undergoing  a 
very  critical  rate  of  change. 

I  win  attempt  to  demonstrate  to  the  Com- 
mittee tliat  technology  may  be  a  key  factor 
in  developing  a  solution  to  the  emerging  un- 
fiivoraMe  trade  balance. 

imaoovcnoif 

For  neariy  a  century  this  country  has  en- 
Joyed  healthy  surpluses  in  its  international 
trade  balance.  Poaitlve  balanoee  have  covered 
deficits  resulting  from  tourism,  defense,  and 
foreign  investment,  sod  have  accounted  for 
substantial  employment  for  many  Ameri- 
cans. Recent  events,  however,  should  cauae 
us  to  lose  any  oomplaoency  we  might  have 
acquired  over  the  yean.  American  manufac- 
turers now  find  it  increasingly  dlffleult  to 
oompete  in  the  world  maiket.  Importa  are 
rising  dramaUcally.  faster  than  exports,  with 
a  sharply  negative  impact  on  both  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  domastlo  employaMnt 
levels. 

No  idn^e  answer  fully  explains  why  we 
are  now  facing  theee  problems.  Our  inter- 
national trade  position  is  affected  by  a  var- 
iety of  econnnic  and  institutioDal  factors 
such  as  Inflation  at  home  and  abroad;  for- 
eign exchange  ratee;  trade  promotion;  tariffs; 
quotss  and  other  Import  restrictions;  non- 
tariff  trade  barriers;  export  credit;  domeetle 
wage  levels;  and  technologioal  develc^mient. 

For  obvious  reasons  we  can  do  voy  little 
if  anything  to  alter  eome  of  theee  factors.  I 
doubt,  for  example,  anyone  sarioutfy  would 
suggeet  reducing  UjB.  wage  levels. 

In  some  other  areaa,  suoh  aa  tariffs,  non- 
tariff  barriers,  ei^Mrt  credit,  exchange  rates, 
and  trade  promotion,  we  are  taking  steps  to 
obtain  outcomes  more  favoralfle  to  us.  These 
efforts  are  important  and  are  being  pursued 
vigorously.  Nonetheless,  It  must  be  reoogniaad 
that  snooesB  in  many  of  theee  areas  requlrea 
declsJons  by  other  governments,  a  process 
that  Is  both  time  consuming  and  not  within 
our  control. 

The  major  dement  vrtilch  we  can  influence 
dedsivrty  for  the  long  run  is  the  level  of 
technological  devdopment.  It  may  be  our 
only  hope  of  maintaining  a  future  trade 
position  adeqiiato  to  support  our  balance  of 
payments  in  the  yean  to  oome. 

In  the  preeentatlon  that  follows,  I  Intend 
to  concentrate  on  this  area  not  because  it 
la  the  sole  answer  to  the  trade  problem  but 
because  it  U  a  vital  part  of  the  answer  and 
because  I  am  convinced  that  we  oan  do 
something  about  it. 

SSCItOSOTTWP 

For  a  number  of  historical  reasons,  teeh- 
ncAogy  has  been  one  of  the  oomerstonas  of 
the  0.8.  economy.  In  the  10th  and  10th 
centuries  the  TTJ3.  was  a  labor-scarce  market. 
This  made  American  wagea  generaUy  higher 
than  other  nations  and  tended  to  make 
American  pricea  lees  oon^Mtltlve  in  the  world 
market.  Ways  had  to  be  found  to  make  up 
for  both  scarce  labor  and  resulting  hlgbar 
product  prioee.  Our  answer  was  to  develop 
and   use   processes   and   equJ^ment   wblob 
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vould  Inereaae  the  producttvlty  of  the  Amer- 
ican UlMW  fraxe.  In  brief,  technological  ad- 
vsnoee  bad  to  be  created  to  compenaate  for 
our  hl^er  domectlc  wages. 

During  the  I9th  century  the  productivity 
of  the  US.  labor  force  caught  up  with  and 
paMed  all  European  competitor  nations.  The 
natural  f orcea  of  the  economy  shifted  laborers 
from  low-productlTlty  farming  to  hlgh- 
productlvlty  Industry  as  Increasingly  sophls- 
tleated  machines  and  processes  were  applied 
to  Industry.  As  a  result,  in  1876  the  UiUted 
States  recorded  Its  llrst  favorable  trade 
balance. 

Throughout  the  llrst  half  of  the  aoth  cen- 
tury. UJS.  producUvlty  growth  rates  stirpassed 
those  of  Europe.  Within  the  last  two  decades, 
however,  the  situation  has  been  reversed. 
Since  1960.  European  and  Japanese  produc- 
Uvlty growth  rates  have  been  higher  than 
ours.  This  reversal  has  been  achieved  by  a 
determined  effort  by  them  to  accelerate 
technological  progress  and  to  make  It  an 
engine  of  economic  development. 

While  VS.  technological  development  has 
not  been  stagnant,  our  competitors  have  been 
making  greater  reUUve  efforts  and  are  In 
effect  catching  up.  Western  Bur(q>e  and 
Japan  are  narrowing  the  technology  gap. 
They  have  Increased  R&D  expenditures  sub- 
stantially and  their  Increases  In  productivity 
over  the  last  few  years  have  far  outpaced 
ours.  The  result  is  that  American  producers 
are  finding  It  hard  to  hold  their  own  against 
foreign  manufactvirers  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  purpose  of  this  presentation  Is  to  Illus- 
trate the  dimensions  of  the  problem  and  to 
show  the  possible  roles  that  Government 
might  assume  In  assisting  American  Industry 
to  enhance  the  Nation's  technological  level 
in  a  vastly  more  competitive  world  economy. 
The  first  consideration  In  this  U  to  review 
the  evidence  relating  to  our  trade  decline  and 
the  relationship  between  that  trade  decline 
and  the  state  of  our  technology  compared  to 
that  of  our  competitors. 

BAUkMOt   or  TBADC 

The  balance  of  trade  measures  the  com- 
petitive position  of  products  In  the  world 
market  The  U.8.  overall  balance  of  trade  in 
recent  years  has  deteriorated  from  surpluses 
of  $6-«7  billion  in  the  early  60's  to  $1-42 
blUlon  levels  since  1967.  In  1971  the  trade 
siirplus  may  disappear  altogether,  for  the 
first  time  slnoe  1883  (see  Chart  1) . 

In  order  to  identify  more  closely  the  rela- 
tionship between  technology  and  trade,  we 
have  broken  down  trade  balances  Into  cate- 
gories Off  higher  and  lower  techlogioal  In- 
tensity: (1)  agricultural  products,  (2)  raw 
material  (mlneraU,  oti,  et  cetera),  (3)  low- 
technology  manufact\ires  (such  as  textUes, 
Iron  and  steel,  footwear),  (4)  high-technol- 
ogy manufactiiras  (such  as  computers,  air- 
craft, automobile  products) . 

The  following  trends  have  emerged: 

(a)  agricultural  products  show  a  small  but 
fluctuating  surplus; 

(b)  raw  materials  have  a  large  and  per- 
sistent deficit,  one  that  U  likely  to  grow; 

(0)  the  major  trade  losses  have  occurred 
In  low-techn(riogy  i»t>ductB.  From  1951-196S 
the  UjS.  showed  an  average  ^n"^ial  surplus 
of  81.8  billion  In  these  products.  Deficits 
started  In  1968  and  by  1966  a  deficit  of  $3.9 
biUlon  was  reallaed;  by  1970  this  deficit  more 
than  doubled  to  86.1  billion.  It  will  continue 
to  Increase  (see  Chart  8). 

(d)  the  Increasing  deficit  in  low- technol- 
ogy products,  plus  the  chronic  deficit  In  raw 
materials,  has  been  offset  by  sizeable  but 
stable  s\irplU8es  in  high-technology  products. 
A  surplus  of  80.1  billion  was  realised  for  these 
products  In  1968;  minimal  growth  (perhaps 
none  If  Inflationary  factors  are  oonsldeted) 
oocurred  between  1966  and  1970  (see 
Chart  4). 

Most  of  the  new  Imports  in  high  tech- 
nology producte  have  been  from  the  more 
devek^wd  competing  nations.  With  the  ez- 
capttcm  of  1970.  recent  VS.  trade  surpluses 
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with  Western  Europe  in  high-technology 
products  have  declined.  Our  surplus  with 
Canada  has  also  dwindled,  largely  because 
ot  an  automotive  agreement.  The  VS.  had  a 
deficit  of  80  J  billion  In  such  trade  with  Japan 
in  1966;  by  1970  the  deficit  had  grown  to 
81.1  billion  (see  Chart  6) . 

noouc'riviT  i 

An  indicator  of  trends  In  the  NaUon's  tech- 
nology poalUon  U  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth  compared  with  other  developed  coun- 
trlee.  Productivity  growth  Involves  the  meas- 
urement In  the  changes  of  output  per  unit 
of  labor  input. 

Historically,  U.S.  productivity  and  produc- 
tivity growth  far  outpaced  other  countries 
mainly  because  of  large  scale  import  of  capi- 
tal and  foreign  technology,  immigration  of 
skilled  adult  manpower,  growth  In  markets, 
high  wages  which  Induced  labor-saving  de- 
vices, innovative  spirit,  lack  of  rigid  tradi- 
tions and  comparatively  low  war  losses.  From 
1870-1950  the  VS.  rate  of  productivity 
growth  exceeded  Europe  by  80%  and  Japan 
by  70%.  Starting  in  1960,  the  situation  was 
reversed,  and  U.S.  productivity  growth  now 
lags  well  behind  Europe  and  Japan.  (See 
Chart  6.) 

From  1980-1966  our  productivity  growth 
rate  traUed  Europe  by  36%  and  Japan  by 
60%.  The  trend  since  1965  shows  an  even 
more  rapid  relative  decUne:  U.S.  rates  trailed 
Europe  by  60%  and  Japan  by  84%.  These 
differentials  in  rates  restUt  both  from  unprec- 
edented leveU  of  productivity  growth  In 
Europe  and  especially  in  Japan,  and  from  de- 
clines In  VS.  productivity  growth  (196&- 
1969)  which  was  only  1.7%  compared  with 
4.6%  In  Europe  and  10.6%  in  Japan  (see 
Chart  6). 

PACTOKs  m  Loes  or  tichkoloct  aovantack 
The  global  IndlcaUxv,  balance  of  trade  and 
comparative  productivity  growth  rates.  Indi- 
cate a  relative  decline  In  U.S.  technological 
strength.  Some  of  the  factors  underlying  this 
decline  are:    (l)    the  accelerated  worldwide 
transfer  of  existing  technology,  (2)  relative 
lower  VS.  Investments  for  civilian  R&D  and 
capital  equipment  than  foreign  competitors, 
(3)    the  growth  of  foreign  government  in- 
centives, and  (4)   increasing  cost  and  risks 
of   major   technology   breakthroughs,   often 
beyond  the  capacity  of  individual  companies. 
woBLOwmx  TSAMsna  or  xxistimo  txchnoloot 
There  has  been  a  proliferation  of  arrange- 
ments whereby  U.S.  and  foreign  technology 
have    been    exchanged    between    countries 
under  licensing  arrangements.  Joint  ventures, 
multi-national  companies,  and  contracts  be- 
tween companies.  Analysis  shows  that  for- 
eign competitors,  notably  Japan,  have  based 
a  siaeable  portion  of  their  industrial  growth 
on  borrowed  technology  (under  licensing  ar- 
rangements) . 

civnjAM  a.  *  D. 

Though  the  VS.  still  m^intBlnit  a  much 
higher  .level  of  R&D  expenditures  than  any 
individual  country  in  the  world,  it  Is  be- 
coming evident  that  other  countries,  notably 
Western  Germany  and  Japan,  are  placing  a 
much  higher  relative  emphasis  on  civilian 
R&D.  In  1968,  the  US.  spent  813  bUUon  for 
civilian  R&D.  Equivalent  figures  for  Ji^Mm 
and  West  Germany  amount  to  83  and  84  bil- 
lion, respectively.  These  Indlvidiua  expendi- 
tures represented  1.6%  of  US.  GNP,  versus 
2.6%  of  German  GNP  and  2.0%  of  Japan's. 
If  the  CH>ltalized  value  of  purchased  for- 
eign technology  la  computed  and  added  to 
these  figures,  the  U-8.  level  stays  the  same 
but  both  German  and  Japanese  levels  jiunp 
to  86  billion  annually. 

While  the  dollar  level  of  our  R&D  exceeds 
the  sum  of  West  German  and  Japanese  ex- 
pendltiuws.  there  are  two  factors  that  qualify 
this  apparent  conclusion.  One  is  that  wage 
costs  In  those  countries  are  much  lower,  with 
the  result  that  they  can  purchase  more  RAD 
per  dollar  invested.  Secondly,  and  perhaps 
more  Importantly,  It  takaa  a  greater  B&D 
effcvt,  at  nnich  greater  cost,  for  the  leading 
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coimtry  to  find  Innovations  to  stay  ahead. 
(See  Chart  7.) 

oaownta  vobbok  (iovkbmicxnt  mcxMnvas  roa 

NKW    nCHMOLOOT 

Part  of  the  new  technological  thnist  of 
foreign  competitors  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  proliferation  of  Investment  and  R&D  in- 
centives. Such  Incentives  offered  by  Japan. 
Canada,  and  most  of  the  countries  in  Western 
Europe  Include  grants,  loans,  loan  guarantees, 
Interest  subsidies  and  employment  subsidies! 
These  countries  offer  Incentives  such  as  In- 
come tax  exemptions,  accelerated  depreci- 
ation, and  tax  credits.  Canada,  for  example, 
gives  26%  grants  for  capital  Investment  In 
R&D  projects.  West  Germany  provides  up  to 
a  60%  write-off  for  R&D  Investment  and  a 
10%  subsidy  for  capital  Investments  In  R&D. 
Japan  provides  up  to  a  3-year  tax  holiday 
for  profits  on  "new  and  important"  products 
(In  Japan  the  government  has  a  very  close 
working  relationship  with  businesses  which 
export) . 

PATXNT  ACriVlTI 

There  Is  growing  evidence  that  other  na- 
tions have  been  much  more  aggressive  than 
the  U.S.  in  patenting  new  technologies.  Even 
in  the  applications  for  patenta  by  foreigners 
to  the  U.S.  Patent  Office,  the  share  of  foreign 
applications  for  U.S.  patents  has  grown  stead- 
Uy  from  26%  of  UJS.  patent  appUcatlons  In 
1961  to  nearly  46%  in  1969.  ThU,  of  course, 
represents  only  a  portion  of  the  total  foreign 
patent  activity.  (See  Chart  8) . 

Fixed  Assets.  In  terms  of  annual  growth 
and  percent  of  GNP,  U.S.  competitors  are  out- 
performing the  U.S.  in  the  rate  of  invest- 
ments In  fixed  asaeta  for  durable  equipment 
and  non-resldentlal  structures  for  business 
purposes.  This  has  been  true  since  1960  and 
more  pronounced  since  1969.  From  1969-69, 
the  U.  S.  annual  growth  rate  In  Investment 
In  fixed  assets  was  5.8%  compwed  with  9.2% 
for  France,  6.1%  for  Western  Germany  and 
16.9%  for  Japan.  In  terms  of  relative  effort 
our  competitors  again  outdo  the  U.  S  in 
1969,  U.  S.  share  of  GNP  devoted  to  Invest- 
ment In  fixed  assets  was  less  than  11%; 
comparable  levels  for  France,  Germany  and 
Japan  were  18%,  19%  and  29%  respectively 
(Seecaiart9). 

Labor  Coat  CorutderatUnu.  The  mainte- 
nance of  technological  advantages,  while 
vital  for  national  security,  is  also  essential 
for  the  Nation's  economic  well-being.  Given 
our  higher  labor  coots.  It  Is  only  in  the 
product  areas  with  technological  superiority 
where  we  can  expect  to  maintain  our  eco- 
nomic competitiveness.  In  the  absence  of 
compensating  technological  factors  which  re- 
sult in  a  better  quality  of  product,  unique 
products,  or  cheaper  producUon  methods  the 
U.  S.  Is  faced  with  a  critical  cost  disadvantage 
due  to  Its  high  labor  costa.  Though  labor 
costs  have  been  rising  rapidly  in  competitive 
countries,  the  differential  Is  stUl  vast.  In 
1970,  Japanese  labor  costs  (Including  fringe 
benefits)  were  only  26%  of  the  U.  S.  levels 
U.  K.  levels  were  37%,  France  39%.  West  Ger- 
many 64%  and  Canada  83%.  While  such  dif- 
ferences may  narrow  somewhat  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  It  Is  not  likely  that  wages  In 
these  countries  will  match  those  In  the 
U.S.  for  a  long  time.  The  spread  of  course 
is  even  greater  In  the  case  of  the  developing 
countrtes.  (See  Charta  10  and  11). 

WHT    SHOULD    TBS    RSBUI.    GOVBUVafZNT    BE 
CONCBKNXD 

The  altuaUon  I  have  Just  described  is 
clearly  serious  and  growing  worse,  it  haa 
already  affected  our  International  trade  posi- 
tion and  promises  to  have  an  even  greater 
Impact  in  the  future. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  Is  such  that 
we  cannot  rely  upon  normal  market  forces  to 
maintain  our  advantage  In  technology.  We 
are  at  the  forefront  In  many  technological 
areas.  The  coets  of  breaking  new  ground  In 
some  of  these  areas  are  high — higher  t.>»>n 
private  companies  or  perhaps  even  private 
oonaorUa  are  able  to  Justify  because  the  rtska 
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are  so  great.  We  have  recognlaed  this  faot 
in  the  qpaoe,  defense,  and  atomic  energy 
areas.  Other  trading  nations  have  recognised 
It  in  the  area  of  civilian  B&D  and  have  taken 
steps  to  assist  technological  development.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  our  advantages  In  this 
area  we  must  first  of  all  accept  the  Idea  that 
it  has  become  a  proper  sphere  for  govern- 
mental action. 

OBJXCnVBS 

Our  objectives  in  technology  are  readily 
described.  We  must  strive  to: 

Remove  barriers  Impeding  the  use  of  exist- 
ing technology. 

Stimulate  better  use  of  existing  technol- 
ogy. 

Remove  barriers  impeding  the  development 
and  use  of  new  technology. 

Stimulate  the  development  and  use  of  new 
technology. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  some  of  the  vrays  we 
might  proceed  to  attain  these  objectives. 
These  alternatives  are  presented  In  the  na- 
ture of  program  options  each  of  which  will 
require  extensive  further  analysis  in  order 
to  determine  If,  In  faot.  It  provides  an  effec- 
tive and  acceptable  way  of  maintaining  our 
technology  lead. 

Program  option  1 
We  should  examine  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  single  federal  focus  for  several  ac- 
tivities directly  related  to  enhancement,  aa- 
sessmenit  and  forecasting  of  industrial  tech- 
nology. 
These  actlvlitles  would  Include : 
Identification  of  technology  opportunities 
in  various  Industries. 

Assessment  of  current  techncdoglcal 
strengths  and  weakness. 

Forecast  of  future  technological  develop- 
ments. 

Development  of  specific  industrial  technol- 
ogy enhancement  programs. 

Establishment  of  mechanisms  to  guide 
technology  transfer. 

Development  of  educational  and  training 
programs  designed  to  encourage  Invention 
and  innovation. 

Acceleration  of  domestic  dissemination  of 
the  results  of  government  sponsored  R&D. 

Some  of  the  above  activities  are  not  now 
being  performed.  Others  are  scattered 
throughout  the  government  and  thus  lack 
the  consistent  and  coherent  thrust  that  Is 
required  to  obtain  effective  results.  We 
should  set  about  determining  which  of  these 
activities  are  required  and  where  they  would 
best  be  located. 

Program  option  2 
Because  at  the  Increasingly  high  costs  and 
risks  of  explcoatlon  on  the  technological 
frontier,  we  should  carefully  explore  the 
feasibility  of  creating  direct  and  indirect 
financial  incentives  aimed  at  stlmiUating  the 
development  and  utilization  of  new  technol- 
ogy. Several  alternatives  are  available.  For 
example,  should  direct  federal  assistance  be 
provided  through:  loan  guarantees;  cost 
sharing;  grants;  and  procurement  Incen- 
tives? 

Indirect  financial  assistance  could  take  the 
form  of  tax  Incentives  for  R&D  and  capital 
expenditures.  Perhape  the  U.S.  will  need  to 
mateh  some  of  the  tax  incentives  (deprecla- 
tioQ  allowances.  Investment  credlta,  credlta 
for  Incremental  R&D,  favorable  treatment  for 
casual  Inventors)  offered  by  Its  competitors. 
Program  option  3 
Substantial  progress  might  also  be  made 
simply  by  treeing  our  Industries  from  some 
of  the  burdens  under  which  they,  but  not 
their  foreign  competitors  operate.  The  high 
costs  and  risks  of  technological  development, 
for  example,  might  well  be  spread  among  a 
number  of  firms,  but  our  antitrust  rules  now 
prevent  this  by  prohibiting  Joint  ventures 
and  Joint  research. 

It  may  well  be  time  to  modernize  antitrust 
laws  which  evolved  to  deal  with  the  different 
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problems  of  an  earlier  «a  In  order  to  permit 
the  pooling  of  fimds  and  risks  that  must 
accompany  major  technological  advances. 
Program  option  4 

Technological  development  and  utlllBatiao 
U  frequently  delayed  by  the  lack  of  gen- 
erally accepted  Industrial  standards.  Poten- 
tial manufacturers  hesitate  to  invest  heavily 
In  the  introduction  of  Innovative  equlimient 
when  they  are  uncertain  about  the  requlre- 
menta  or  specifications  which  will  define  the 
market  for  such  equipment,  especially  in  ex- 
port trade.  We  should  encourage  the  setting 
ot  voluntary  standards  where  approinlate 
and  mandatory  ones  where  absolutely 
necessary. 

But  today  voluntary  standards  making  Is 
usually  inhibited  by  antitrust  laws.  Again, 
It  may  be  time  to  reexamine  these  laws  to 
ensure  that  they  meet  the  needs  of  today. 
More  effective  standards  can  also  be  achieved 
by:  avoiding  frequent  changes  In  standards; 
substituting  performanoe  standards  for  ma- 
terial standards;  and  preempting  state  and 
local  standards  or  promoting  uniformity 
among  them. 

In  International  trade,  it  Is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  U.S.  Insist  upon  participat- 
ing in  standards-setting  negotiations  to  avoid 
prejudice  to  our  products.  Legislation  to 
this  effect  Is  now  before  the  Congress. 

CONCLXTSXOKS 

I  do  not  presume,  today,  to  suggest  which 
of  these  options  are  moet  effective  or  even 
most  desirable.  A  considerable  amount  of 
thorough  analysis  by  both  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Branches  Is  necessary  in  order  to 
settle  uptm  that  combination  which  will 
maintain  the  preeminence  of  American  tech- 
nology In  the  world  market. 

This  work  Is  now  proceeding  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  other  unite  of  the 
Administration.  My  sole  objective  in  testify- 
ing today  has  been  to  point  up  the  signifi- 
cant relationship  between  technology  and 
commerce,  especially  Ite  significance  to  our 
international  economic  strength. 

If  we  recognize  the  Importance  of  this  re- 
lationship, I  am  confident  that  we  can  find 
the  correct  solution. 

Chabt  1. — The  trend 

Deterioration  In  trade  position: 

1968-trade  surplus  dropped  to  81  billion 
from  higher  postwar  plateau; 

1971 -probability  of  first  trade  deficit  since 
1893; 

Reeent  trend — growing  deficlto  In  raw  ma- 
terials and  low-technology  manufactvires; 
static  surpluses  In  agricultural  producte  and 
high -technology  manufactures. 

Trade  Surpluses 
(In  bUllons) 

1960   1.4 

1960 8.4 

1961    6. 1 

1962 6. 1 

1963  6. 1 

1964  7.7 

1966  5.0 

1966  4.6 

1967 4.8 

1968   1.1 

1969   1.8 

1970   2.7 

1971  (est.)- - 0.0 

CHART  3.-TRADE  IN  LOW  TECHNOLOGY  MANUFACTURES 
|ln  bilKom  e(  doH«n| 
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CHART  4.-TRADE  IN  HIOI  TECHNOLOGY  MANUFACTURE 
llnbiliwatofdoHanl 


Avoraai 
1951-K 

19(5            1970 

Exports 

8.8 

13.0           12.6 

Imports... 

9 

19            13.0 

Total 

i7 

9.1             9.1 

CHART  5.- 

TRADE  IN  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  GOODS  BY  REGION 
llsUUionsofdolUnl 

1965         1970 

AvoriM 

1951% 

1965 

1970 

Exports 

Imparts 

3.7 

1.9 

4.4 

7.4 

6.9 

12.9 

Bolanco. ...... 

1.8 

-2.9 

-6.1 

Europe  ■ 

U.S.  exports 3.7  7.1 

U.S.  imports 2.1  4.7 

BaUnco 1.6  2.4 

J»P«n:                                                                 .  .  . 

U5.oxport» 6  1.5 

U.S.ifflports 7  2.% 

Bslanc* ■     -1  -1.1 

U.S.  exports 3.1  5.6 

U.S.  imports 9  4.8 

Balance 2.2  .« 

Rest  ol  wortd : 

U.S.  exports 5.6  6.3 

U.S.imports 2  .9 

Balanct 5.4  7.4 


>  26  Western  European  countries. 

Chabt  6. — Comparative  Productivity 
(Average  annual  growth  rate  in  percent) 

1870-1950: 

United  States 2.4 

Europe*    1.6 

Japan 1. 4 

1950-66: 

United  States 2.6 

Europe* 4.0 

Jnipaja. 6.8 

1966-68: 

United  States 1.7 

Europe* 4.8 

Japan - 10. 6 

*Italy.  Germany.  France,  Belgium,  Nether- 
lands, and  United  Kingdom. 


CHART  7 

ESTIMATED  CIVILIAN  R.  8  D.  EXPENDITURES 

II  n  millions  of  dollarti 

Pw«M«ofGNP 


1959       1968       1959 


196S 


United  SUtes 5,543    13.093         LI  L5 

West  Germany 1,050     3.952         1.3  i6 

Jape* 680     2,939         1.8  2.0 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  TOTAL  EFFORT  FOR  CIVILIAN 
TECHNOLOGY' 

United  SUtes 5,759    13,903        L2  1.6 

West  Germany 1,606     5,336         1.9  3.6 

Japan 1,051     4,822        2.5  3.0 

>  Adding  capitalized  value  e(  psrchased  (ereim  IsdiiMloiy. 
CHART  8.-APPLICATI0NS  TO  THE  U.S.  PATENT  OFFICE 


Total 


Foreifn.as 

pertaelof 

Unitsd  United 

States      Foreifn  States 


1961 

83,100 

66.039 

17,061 

25.8 

1962 

85,029 

66,755 

18.274 

27.4 

1963 

85.724 

66.570 

19.154 

28.8 

1964 

87.597 

66.996 

20,601 

».7 

1965 

94.629 

72,303 

22.326 

30.8 

1966 

88.293 

66,631 

21,662 

32.5 

1967 

87.872 

63.826 

24.046 

37.7 

1968 

93.136 

66.845 

26,291 

39.3 

1989 

98,386 

67.879 

30.507 

44.9 

29686 


CHAIT  t-eOMPAMTIVE  INVESTMENT  IN  FIXED  ASSCTS 


rat* 

NRMitafGNP 

i9S0-a 

IKMI 

1*50    list     IM 

iWMSaMM... 

FfffTTT 

4.3 

6.3 

4.7 
12 

11 
119 

ILI  U.9  117 
lis  117  13.5 
13.6    14.1     114 

WMt««WiV_ 

11 

!«.» 

Kl  17.7  111 
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ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  A.  CREEDT. 
PRESIDENT,  WATER  TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SAXBE 

or  OHIO 
nV  THE  SBf  ATI  OF  THB  UNTTKD  8TATB8 

Wednesday.  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  an  excellent 
qjeech  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Greedy  at 
the  meeting  of  the  IntematlcDal  Anoci- 
ation  of  Great  Lakes  Ports  in  June  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  Greedy,  president  of  the  Water 
Transport  Association,  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  continued  improvement  of 
transpMlation  on  the  Great  Lakes;  and 
his  speech  advances  proposals  which 
would  benefit  all  the  Great  Lakes  ports. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  ex- 
cellent ronarks  be  inrinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  (rit>Jection.  Uie  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooro. 
as  follows: 

Sbmabss   or  JoBM   A.   Cuodt.  PKiauawt, 
Wat^  T^AiraroKTATioir  AaaociATioit 

R  Is  a  paiOwilar  plMcur«  and  prlvltegs 
to  be  invltsd  to  talk  to  tba  Intemattonal 
Awoclrtton  of  Oraait  LakM  Porta  on  on*  of 
tb*  Water  TMui^ort  AMOoUttoal  favorite 
toploe.  tbe  Inqprovamaat  of  water  and  rail 
ooocdlnatkn  tor  tbe  benefit  of  both  modes 
and  tbe  radootlaii  of  ovaraU  tran^Kxt  ooets 
ter  tbe  piibbe. 

Pattama  of  traa^Mrtatkm  are  '^^"g*"; 
rapMly  at  home  and  abroad  in  te^Moee  to 
«*ianglTH  damand,  flbanglng  tnmaport  tecb- 
BOlogy  and  tbe  evar-lnni  aealin  praaaor*  to 
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find  more  aOolea*  waya  to  get  the  Job  done, 
ainoe  water  tranaport  la  uaually  tbe  loweet 
ooet  mettSM  of  setting  tbe  Job  done,  tbere 
la  a  trend  toward  more  Intenalve  uae  of  water 
traoaportatlon. 

For  this  and  for  many  other  reaaons,  the 
tlma  la  ripe  to  make  a  deolalTe  breaktbiougb 
on  tbe  old  problem  of  acblerlng  ooopeiatloa 
of  tbe  railroada  at  lake  and  river  porU  and 
your  organtwatlon  can  take  a  leading  role 
In  btiplng  to  make  that  breaktbrougb. 

WTA  la  a  national  group  of  ooaatwlae. 
Oreat  Lakee,  Interooeetal  and  barge  line 
operatora.  It  la  appropriate  to  remind  this 
group  that  the  water  carriers  over  the  laat 
decade  have  demonatrated  more  oost-eav- 
Ing  Innovatlona  In  the  handling  of  cargoea 
tttan  any  other  meana  of  the  transportation 
In  the  oountry. 

One  of  our  coaatwtBe  monbera  experi- 
mented with  a  ayatem  for  tv^n^mng  oon. 
talnars  within  the  laat  decade.  ninMng  very 
heavy  inveatment  to  achieve  greatly  im- 
proved productivity,  this  company  pioneered 
a  world-wide  syatttn  (rf  oontalnerlaatlon 
whloh  baa  aaved  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollan  for  shlppera.  Greatly  expanded  op- 
portunities for  maritime  labor,  for  I7.S.  ahlp- 
plng  and  for  the  country's  exports  resulted. 
Other  membeiB  have  made  heavy  Inveat- 
ments  In  ocean  barging.  Connecting  up  a 
unit  train  In  Florida,  with  a  modem  bulk 
terminal  and  a  a6,000-ton  self-unloading 
barge,  this  oompany  cut  the  ooet  of  trana- 
portlng  pboq>bate  rock  by  80  per  cent. 

On  the  west  ooaat,  the  pioneer  of  Padflc 
Ocean  barging  la  towing  two  huge  bargaa  In 
tandem  capable  ot  carrying  iia  railroad 
freight  cara  between  them  on  a  regular 
achedule  between  Seattle  and  Alaaka  through 
some  of  the  worst  weather  In  the  world. 
Ratee  for  this  service  today,  on  the  average, 
are  below  the  i960  level. 

On  the  Inland  rivers,  heavy  Inveetment  in 
huge  powerful  towboata  enable  the  barge 
llnea  to  push  loads  of  40,000  tons  at  a  time. 
Average  rates  again  are  below  1960  levtia. 
Last,  bvxt  not  least,  we  are  seeing  tbe  be- 
ginning of  new  building  on  the  Great  Lakea 
wKb  larger  veaaela  for  the  ore  tradea.  Lake 
tranqx>rt  of  bulk  materials  such  aa  ooal. 
limestone,  ore  and  grain  continues  to  be 
among  the  most  efficient  In  tbe  world. 

lAke  and  river  carriers  between  tbetn  han- 
dle 16  per  cent  of  the  Inter-dty  freight  for 
revenuea  which  amount  to  about  one  per 
cent  of  the  natlon'a  *w"ii^i  freight  bill.  In 
other  words,  they  do  16  per  cent  of  the  work 
and  are  paid  about  one  per  cent  of  the  total. 
It  doesn't  take  much  wisdom  to  know  that, 
^jatever  else  It  needs  in  an  Inflationary 
period,  the  economy  surely  needs  more  In- 
tensive lue  of  its  low  ooet  water  highways. 
For  commodities  adapted  to  water  carriage, 
there  Is  no  debate  that  tbe  floated  ton  takes 
leas  energy  and  lees  effort  to  move  than  the 
same  ton  transported  overland. 

Therefore  when  we  encounter  artificial 
man-made  institutional  roadblocks  placed  in 
the  way  of  utilizing  the  efficiency  of  water 
transportation  In  the  economy  of  the  Great 
Lakes  for  borth  International  and  domeatlo 
trade.  It  makes  sense  to  aeek  ways  of  re- 
moving those  roadblocks. 

A  leading  IndustrlaUat  of  tbe  region 
pointed  out  a  oouple  of  years  ago  that  tbe 
rate  of  growth  of  the  Gnat  Lakee  economy 
la  beginning  to  lag  compared  to  that  of  other 
regions.  I've  brought  the  Bureau  of  Oensua 
flgurea  he  quoted  up  to  date  and  the  trend 
appeara  to  be  continuing.  A  Census  Index, 
ualng  1953  aa  a  base  year,  abows  expendlturea 
for  new  plant  and  eqiUpment  in  1067 — the 
latest  year  available— at  273  per  cent  of  tbe 
1962  level  for  the  VJS.  aa  a  irtiole  and  at  343 
per  cent,  substantially  leaa.  for  the  Great 
Lakea  region.  In  tbe  non  Great  Lakea  atotea, 
value  added  by  manufacture  in  1967,  again 
tbe  Uteat  year  available,  amounted  to  $188 
bllUon,  up  438  per  cent  alnoe  1947.  For  tbe 
Oreat  Lakea  atatea,  ttie  comparable  figox* 
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waa  8134  billion,  an  Inereaae  of  394  per  cent 
alnoe  1947,  again  aubatantlaUy  leaa.  At  the 
end  of  1947,  the  region  aocoonted  for  67  per 
cent  of  tbe  total  value  added  by  manufac- 
ture for  the  nation;  l>y  1966  that  percentage 
had  fallen  to  49  per  cent  and  by  1967,  tbe 
latest  year  available,  to  47  per  cent. 

la  the  Great  Lakee  region  maintaining  ita 
competitive  position  versus  other  regions  la 
tbe  struggle  for  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets? will  current  trends  accelerate?  What 
ohanoes  are  tbere  for  a  revera&l  of  this  trend? 
lliere  are  probably  many  reaaona  for  what 
appears  to  be  a  alowlng  down  of  growth  in 
tbe  Great  lAkea  region  compared  to  other 
regions.  But  certainly  one  could  be  a  weak- 
neaa  In  tran^XMtatlon,  particularly  In  the 
loweet  cost  overland  means  of  transporta- 
tion, the  railroada.  On  file  before  the  ICO  an 
atatementa  made  by  almoat  every  railroad 
president  In  the  Great  Lakea  region  that 
they  are  not  Inveetlng  and  cannot  Invest 
enough  money  In  new  equipment  and  faclH- 
tlea  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  tbe 
region. 

"nils  Is  not  a  situation  which  gives  pleasure 
to  the  wat^  carriers.  Far  from  It;  we  And  It 
alarming.  I  have  proposed  In  the  past  that 
the  truckers,  the  water  carriers  and  the 
railroads  Join  together  to  aeek  an  agieed 
program  which  would  be  decisive  In  putting 
the  oomnwn  carrier  system,  and  especially 
tbe  railroada,  on  a  sound  financial  footing. 
Such  a  program  Is  now  under  discussion  by 
the  three  modes  and  I  hope  for  constructive 
results  soon. 

All  this  sheds  a  new  light  on  the  old  prob- 
lem of  Improving  the  coordination  of  ratee 
and  service  between  railroads  and  lake  car- 
riers. Never  before  has  there  been  such  an 
urgent  public  need  for  it  because  of  the  grow- 
ing shortage  of  overall  tranq>ortatlon  capac- 
ity. New  has  the  eocmomy  so  badly  needed 
a  combination  of  the  best  eflldency  of  low 
cost  rail  and  the  best  efllelency  of  low  ooet 
watw  transportation.  Assuming  that  tbe 
transportation  Industry,  working  together, 
can  develop  a  program  that  will  get  tbe  raU- 
roads  over  the  worst  of  their  emergency  fi- 
nancial problems,  the  economy  of  the  region 
win  stUl  be  In  trouble  If  It  cant  find  a  short 
cut  to  Increasing  Its  tran^xjrt  capacity.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  estimates  that 
transport  capacity  In  tbe  nation  will  have  to 
Increase  by  60  per  cent  If  the  expanding  econ- 
omy Lb  to  be  properly  served.  This  Is  quite  a 
obaUenge;  requiring  heavy  Inveetment  for 
aU  modea.  Since  money  for  Inveetment  la  a 
scarce  commodity,  there  Is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  Intense  pressure  to  use  the 
money  In  a  way  that  will  produce  the  most 
efficient  result.  For  vast  tonnages,  combining 
rail  and  water  service  produces  the  best  effi- 
ciencies fbr  the  public  and  could  provide  the 
very  short  cut  to  Increased  capacity  at  low« 
costs  which  the  region  needs. 

Everyone  here  Is  Intimately  familiar  with 
the  strategy  railroads  use  to  shut  out  lake 
or  river  partlolpatlon  In  trafllc.  They  control, 
of  course,  both  tbe  rail  service  to  and  from 
the  port  and  the  all-rail  alternative.  By  ma- 
nipulating the  relatlonahlp  between  tbe  all- 
rail  rates  and  the  rail  portion  of  tbe  rail- 
water  movement  or  by  refusing  to  supply  to 
tbe  ports  railroad  service  of  the  same  quality 
or  attraotlvansaa  to  ablppese— (unit  train 
service  for  example — ^they  can  shut  out  the 
water  carrier  completely.  Indeed,  to  make 
doubly  man,  the  rate  to  the  port,  for  much 
ahorter  distances.  Is  sometimes  higher  than 
tbe  aU-rall  alternative.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  sound  competition  poUey,  tbe  evil 
here  la  that  tbe  railroad  achlevee  auoceaa  not 
becauss  it  la  more  efficient,  but  beoauae  It  la 
exploiting  superior  economic  power.  The  rail- 
road Is,  In  effect.  In  a  poaltlon  to  detarmlne 
whether  It  has  any  competition  at  aU.  Since 
tbe  prod  of  competition  la  the  most  eSectlTe 
method  known  to  promote  a  high  level  at 
perfomtanoa  and,  oonvenaty,  tnsnlatlon  from 
oompetltton  results  In  a  alacksnlng  of  efforu 
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to  attain  tt*^""""  sfllelenoy  and  a  weaken- 
ing of  Incentives  to  give  the  public  tbe  moat 
for  Ita  money,  tbe  preaarvaUon  of  healthy 
competition  is  an  Issue  of  major  public  im- 
portance directly  affecting  the  well-being  of 
the  Great  Lakes  region.  The  ability  of  any 
region  to  compete  effectively,  not  only  in  do- 
mestic but  in  foreign  markets,  and  not  only 
against  other  regions  of  the  U.S.,  but  against 
other  nations,  dq>ends  cruclaUy  on  Its  ability 
to  hold  down  production  costs,  and  trans- 
portation is  a  significant  element  of  those 
costs.  Competition  provldee  the  beat  assur- 
ance of  low  rates  and  efficient  service. 

The  strategy  of  the  raUroads,  which  are 
both  suppliers  of  service  to  the  ports  and 
competitors,  bas  interestingly  enough  been 
tried  In  the  unregulated  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy and  struck  down  as  anticompetitive.  A 
dominant  integrated  producer — an  alxmii- 
num  company  for  example,  may  produce  both 
Ingots  and  finished  products.  He  may  supply 
Ingots  to  a  non-Integrated  company  which 
competee  with  him  In  producing  finished 
products.  By  manipulating  the  price  of  the 
Ingots  to  favor  his  own  production  of  finished 
products  he  can  squeeze  out  his  non-inte- 
grated con^>etltor.  This  practice  bas  been 
universally  condemned  In  the  economy  gen- 
erally because  success  In  the  market  place 
Is  achieved  not  by  superior  efficiency,  but  by 
the  exploitation  of  the  economic  power  to 
manipulate  the  price  of  the  InguU. 

What's  needed  for  a  breakthrough  In  In- 
termodal  rail-water  coordination  Is  the  ap- 
plication of  this  basic  principle  of  fair  com- 
petition. The  insistence  of  the  railroad  that 
It  must  get  Its  longest  haul  is  no  different 
from  the  urge  of  enterprises  in  any  field  to 
expand  their  businees  volume.  All  are  inter- 
eated  in  enlarging  their  share  of  the  market. 
None  has  a  right  to  do  so  by  exploiting  a 
position  of  superior  economic  power  to 
squeeze  a  dependent  competitor.  Success  or 
faUure  of  individual  competitors  should  re- 
flect comparative  economic  merit  rather  than 
comparative  economic  power. 

I've  taken  some  time  to  explain  this  key 
point  becavise  we  believe  it  Is  a  position 
which  wiU  prevail.  In  promoting  improved 
rail-water  coordination  over  the  pest  sev- 
eral years,  1  have  frequently  met  skepticism 
that  the  water  carrier  and  the  shippers  bene- 
fitting from  acoeas  to  the  raU-water  alter- 
naUve  will  ever  achieve  what  they  aeek. 

It  la  certainly  true  that  the  traditional  at- 
titude of  the  railroads  Is  discouraging,  but 
the  reasoning  behind  It  won't  stand  close  in- 
spection. "We  have  or  are  seeking  a  monopoly 
of  tlila  traffic  and  we're  not  going  to  allow 
anyone  to  share  In  it,"  they  say.  Ultimately, 
I  think  that  wlU  prove  to  be  an  untenable 
poslUon.  Not  long  ago,  I  put  together  a  pro- 
poeal  for  a  movement  of  steel  over  a  river 
port  which  was  selected  to  give  the  railroad 
Its  longest  haul.  We  offered  a  higher  division 
than  the  railroad  would  have  received  from 
a  connecting  railroad.  Tlie  coordinated  serv- 
ice waa  refused  on  tbe  grounds  that  the  rail- 
road Induatry  aa  a  whole  would  have  leaa 
trafllc.  That  certainly  la  untenable.  I  think 
we  tend  to  give  up  too  eaally  on  this  issue.  We 
fail  to  enlist  the  interest  of  our  state  and 
regional  repreeentatlves.  the  economic  de- 
vtiopment  departments  of  the  state  govern- 
ments and  all  those  concerned  with  the 
efficient  and  conqietltlve  performance  of  the 
local  economy.  These  are  the  people  who 
ought  to  share  the  burden  of  this  battle. 

For  exan^tle,  it's  not  reaUy  a  private  mat- 
ter whether  or  not  competition  exists  in  the 
tianjq>ortatlon  of  millions  of  tons  of  ooal 
from  Southern  Illinois,  Indiana  and  West 
Kentucky  mines  to  the  electric  utilities  bor- 
dering the  Oreat  Lakes.  If  the  railroada 
monopolize  it,  the  chanoea  are  good  QuX 
there  will  be  a  general  slackening  of  efficiency 
in  transportation  and  Increaaee  in  prlcea  with 
wldeq>read  impact  on  everybody^  light 
blU  throughout  tlie  region.  Not  long  ago,  a 
rauroad  aervlng  Obloago  increaaed  its  rate 
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to  the  port  by  26  cente  a  ton;  the  ailHrall 
alternative  was  left  untouched.  Just  to  show 
that  some  new  thinking  la  developing  on  this 
whole  issue,  the  increase  was  suspended  by 
the  ICC.  Tbe  decision  bas  since  been  banded 
down.  It  recognizee  that  the  increased  dis- 
parity between  the  raU-lake  and  the  altar- 
native  unit  train  service  is  not  Justified  by 
the  economies  inherent  in  unit  trains  and 
also  says  "tbe  significant  fact  Is  that  the 
Illinois  Central  and  tbe  Burlington  control 
both  the  lake  cargo  rate  to  Chicago  and  the 
competing  unit  train  rate  to  Oak  Creek," 
which  Is  the  location  of  a  utility  plant  out- 
side Mllwaxikee.  So  there  seems  to  be  recogni- 
tion that  tbe  power  to  control  both  the  all- 
rail  and  the  rail  rate  to  the  port  can  be  used 
for  antl-competltlve  objectives. 

What's  needed  in  Chicago  for  the  rapidly 
growing  coal  traffic  Is  tbe  kind  of  efficient 
transloader  which  has  been  developed  at 
Conneaut  and  Ashtabula  on  Lower  Lake  Erie 
that  would  permit  shuttle  unit  trains  to  op- 
erate from  the  south,  dump  their  loads  with- 
out waiting  for  the  boats,  and  greatly  Im- 
prove the  utUlzatlon  of  the  freight  oars.  The 
boats,  too,  would  be  Independent  of  the 
trains,  loading  would  be  pwformed  at  maxi- 
mum efficiency.  With  such  a  facility,  the  rail- 
road could  not  only  Improve  the  efficiency  of 
Its  service,  it  could  also  save  on  the  number 
of  freight  cars  it  needs  by  improving  utiliza- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time,  put  itself  in  pKiei- 
tlon  to  expand  its  markets  via  self -unloading 
lake  veesel  to  utUlties  east  of  Chicago  It 
oould  never  reach  by  rail  connection.  From 
the  public  point  of  view.  Improved  efficiency 
of  the  rail-lake  movement  would  be  a  prod  to 
continuing  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  all-rail  movement  and  a  guarantee  of 
continued  low  transport  rates. 

Otu:  association  has  recently  published  a 
study  of  the  poaalble  eoonomlee  wlileh  would 
reeult  from  the  combination  of  Great  Lakee 
veesels  and  tralnload  service  on  grain  from 
Buffalo  into  New  England.  This  situation  ap- 
pears to  be  a  classic  ezaix4>le  of  what  Iiap- 
pens  when  competition  is  eliminated.  Over 
tbe  past  decade,  tall  rates  into  New  England 
on  grain  have  steadily  risen  until  they  are 
far  and  away  above  tbe  rates  on  grain  from 
»itwii*y  or^^ns  traveling  ■tTniiT  distances 
Into  the  southeast,  where  there  is  active 
barge  and  tnick  competition.  The  result  has 
been  a  steady  decline  of  the  New  England 
poultry  Industry.  Our  study  proposes  self- 
unloadw  service  Into  Buffalo  from  Toledo 
and  other  lake  ports.  Improved  efficiency  In 
the  transfw  of  grain  at  Buffalo,  and  unit 
trains  from  Buffalo  to  New  England.  We  sug- 
gest that  a  reduction  of  about  50  per  cent 
In  ratee  would  be  possible  by  Inqnovlng  pro- 
ductivity all  around. 

TnHtead  of  presiding  over  a  monopoly  of  a 
declining  market,  we  suggest  that  the  rail- 
roads, in  combination  with  the  lake  service, 
can  reverse  tbe  decline  of  the  New  England 
poultry  Industry  and  develop  new  and  ever- 
Increasing  traffic.  It  la  quite  remarlcable  that 
the  New  England  fanner  can  be  shut  out  of 
his  own  home  market  by  high  freight  ratee. 
Again  this  la  not  almply  a  private  matter 
between  railroads  and  water  carriers.  TIm 
public  Interest  In  Improved  efficiency  result- 
ing from  conq>etltlan  is  very  great.  Tlie  al>- 
aence  of  the  prod  of  oooipetltloi&  soeb  as 
exists  In  the  soutbeaat  baa  residtsd  in  se- 
vere damage  to  New  w»«g<fc««<  agrlenltore. 

We  would  certainly  not  expect  tlis  laka- 
raU  aervlce  to  monopOUae  tbe  bnaluaaa.  Var- 
Utlona  In  the  price  of  grain  tbroagbont  tba 
Oreat  Lakea  region  would  probably  at  tlmea 
favor  aU-iaU  over  laks-iail  and  vice  veraa. 
The  Port  of  Buffalo  and  tiM  water  oanlars 
liave  a  right  to  expect,  however,  that  the 
ratee  and  aervlcea  from  Buffalo  to  New  Bng- 
land  consuming  points  will  be  tiM  aama,  cost 
and  dlatance  considered,  aa  tbe  all-rail  al- 
ternative. If  there  la  no  rate  dlacrtmlnatlcn 
againat  tbe  Port  of  B\iffalo,  the  lake  eairiara 
and  the  port  will  tiave  an  opportunity  to  as- 
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sert  tlielr  beat  efficiencies  in  order  to  parttd- 
pate  In  tlie  movement.  If  tbere  la  dlaeilmi- 
natlon  against  tbe  port,  then  the  lake  cairlan 
of  course  wUl  be  precluded  from  competing. 
We  iiave  also.  Ineldan  tally,  suggested  tbs  pos- 
albUlty  of  lake  veaeel  service  via  Oeorglaa 
Bay  porta  connecting  with  Canadian  rail- 
roada into  New  W"g'*"'<  We  have  received 
some  Interest  from  Canadians  on  tlUa  al- 
ternative. 

Evidence  that  tbe  laaue  Is  not  regarded  as 
a  private  matter  comes  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Governors'  Conference.  All  six  New  Eng- 
land Oovemors  requested  tbe  ICC  and  tbe 
railroads  study  the  proposal.  The  ICC  was 
asked  to  consider  the  poeaiblUty  of  ezstelslng 
Its  power  to  prescribe  Jobit  watsr-raU  ratas 
into  New  England. 

WbUe  reaort  to  litigation  la  always  a  pos- 
alblllty,  we  are  moet  hopef\il  that  tbla  whole 
problem  of  water-rail  coordination  can  be 
solved  without  more  repetltloaa  law  aulta.  I 
waa  intereated  to  read  very  recently  a  apeeoh 
by  George  Stafford,  Cbalrman  of  tbe  ICO, 
to  tbe  mdwest  4— ^«*«""  at  TTtmUaa  Oom- 
mlasioners.  He  said  that  wtUle  tbe  IOC  ia  net 
primarily  a  planning  body.  "I  think  we  owe  a 
req>onslbUity  to  the  public  to  sse  that  ss 
large  an  element  of  ratlonaUty  aa  poaaUOt  ia 
brought  Into  the  wotklnga  of  the  Industrlss 
we  regulate."  He  deeerlbed  a  propossd  infor- 
mal meeting  with  sblppeis,  creditors,  con- 
necting railroads.  New  England  state  rep- 
resentatives and  the  Boeton  and  Maine  to 
discuss  poaalble  aolutiona  to  tbe  problems  of 
that  railroad.  "The  ICC,"  be  said,  "can  of- 
fer the  means,  provide  the  presiding  odiosr. 
perhaps,  and  serve  aa  a  catalyat." 

This  la  a  departiire  from  the  tradltUmal 
role  of  tbe  Oommiaalon,  but  a  departure  that 
wiairoM  a  lot  of  sense.  The  commission  is  ex- 
srdalng  a  new  form  of  leadership  which 
ought  to  be  welcomed  on  aU  aides. 

In  the  light  of  the  long  liistory  of  difficulty 
over  rall-wat«r  coordination,  informal  dls- 
cuaalona  with  members  of  the  Commlaalan  of 
potentlala  for  lower  cost  overall  transport 
services  in  the  public  interest  resulting  from 
fomMning  tbe  best  sflldsncles  of  water  and 
rail  should  work  aa  a  diort  cut  for  in^irovlng 
coordination  not  only  for  tbe  benefit  at  Buf- 
falo and  New  ^g'«'"<  bat  for  all  at  tba 
Oreat  Lakes  region. 

Other  regulatory  Commissions  have  been 
Bucceasful  in  moral  auaalon  or  Jawboning  tbe 
Industrlea  they  regtfiate.  Tbey  have  said:  we 
liave  the  power  to  institute  a  proceeding  and 
malEe  you  do  something  you  know  you  ought 
to  do  In  the  public  interest,  but  we  would 
much  prefer  to  have  you  do  It  vduntarlly. 
A  word  to  tbe  wise  lias  been  sufllolsnt.  Ooak- 
ly  and  tUns-oonsoming  Utigatlon  baa  been 
avoided  wtitte  everyonav  right  to  Utlgate  bas 
been  pieatii  >ed 

We  would  like  to  see  tbs  Commission  take 
Isadarahlp  in  aanaa  at  tbeee  sreaa  in  wblAh 
very  large  tranqiort  aavlnga  appear  poaalble 
by  Issuing  suns  a<Ht  of  policy  staAsmsnt  reo- 
ffgn<«ing  tbs  Oommiaalon'a  reaponslbmty  for 
tbe  proper  functioning  of  tbe  Industry  under 
tbe  aUtute.  On  tbe  New  England  proposal. 
perbi^M  such  a  pcdicy  statement  might  go 
aoirmthing  like  this: 

"Our  attention  bas  besn  called  to  ^w  con- 
cern tbe  Itaw  England  poultry  Induatry  tias 
over  the  oon4>etitive  diaadvantage  under 
which  K  soffera  beeauaa  ot  dlqwrtty  in 
freight  ratee  on  feed  grains  aa  between  New 
England  and  tbs  Soutbeast.  Tba  national 
TtanqMTtatlon  Policy  places  a  respomlbnity 
on  tbs  Oommiaalon  to  develop,  ooordlnaf 
and  preserve  a  national  tranqMrt  systsm  by 
water,  highway  and  ran  as  wsU  as  other 
means,  adsqoate  to  meet  tlM  needa  at  the 
conunaroe  of  tlia  eoontry.  TtM  rallroadi  and 
tbs  water  earners  are  required  to  provlds 
transportation  sarvlas  xqion  isasoeiaWs  re- 
quest and  that  ttaitmgh  routes  and  rataa  with 
iMr""""  oartlars  by  water  at*  also  mandatsd. 
It  Is  daazly  In  tbe  pubUc  interest  that  dM 
best  efllolencles  of  both  watsr  and  taQ 
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lew,  in  oombUuUon.  be  offered  to  the  public. 
Tbe  CommlMlMi  would  be  pleeaed  to  see 
both  rmU  and  wmter  camera  examine  the  po- 
tential for  UaproTlng  the  effloleaclea  of  aeirT- 
Ices  Into  New  Kngjland  and  propoae  J<^nt  rail- 
water  ratea  reflecting  the  unit  train  efflden- 
olea  commonly  available  for  commodity 
movements  In  thla  and  other  sections  of  the 
country." 

If  the  ICO  were  to  Issue  a  policy  state- 
ment along  these  lli.e8  it  would  be  very  help- 
ful. I  doubt  very  much  If  the  railroads  could 
afford  to  Ignore  It.  I  think  something  would 
be  done  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  grain 
tranqKurUtlon  into  New  Xngland  vU  a  water- 
raU  route. 

For  much  too  long  the  Issue  of  water-rail 
coordination  has  been  considered  just  a 
private  matter  among  carriers.  I  began  this 
talk  by  stressing  the  tremendous  improve- 
ment In  productivity  which  the  water  car- 
riers have  achieved  over  the  past  decade. 
StlU  further  Improvement  In  productivity 
Is  on  the  way. 

We  are  succeeding  in  interesting  many  dif- 
ferent groups  In  the  public  benefits  of  im- 
proved coordination  of  raU  and  water  serv- 
ice. 

The  low  coat  wwter  highways  of  the  Oreat 
Lakaa  are  urgently  needed  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  the  economy  for  expanded 
and  Improved  transport  services.  The  rail- 
roads freely  admit  that  they  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  Invest  In  enough  equipment  and 
facilities  to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of  the 
growing  economy.  The  drag  of  Inefficient 
^a^Mpart  service  Is  becoming  a  greater  and 
greater  burden  on  the  productivity  of  the 
•conomy.  I  believe  we  are  at  a  point  of 
breakthrough  In  water-rail  cooperation  long 
sought  by  government  and  business.  If  w« 
work  together,  we  can  open  a  new  era  In 
which  water  carriers  and  railroads  work  as 
"willing  partners"  to  bring  to  the  public  the 
best  efficiencies  of  each  means  of  transDor- 
tatlon. 


BENEFITS   FROM   SPACE   EXPLO- 
RATIONS 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  ranrsTLTAin* 
IN  THB  HOX7SK  OF  BKPRESXNTATIVS8 

Wednesday.  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  COXJQBUS.  Mr.  %)eaker.  I  bring 
to  the  attentioQ  of  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial and  an  article  on  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  Apollo  15  space  flight 
and  moon  ocploration.  Both  ai^ieared  in 
the  July  28, 1971,  ediUon  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin. 

I  think  that  both  these  pieces  present 
balanced  and  on-target  assessmoits  of 
the  many  tangible  benefits  derived  from 
the  Apollo  15  project.  While  we  all  are 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  life  on 
this  earth,  I  feel  we  must  not  be  so 
shortsighted  as  to  ignore  the  many  real 
benefit*  that  accrue  to  our  people  from 
the  continuation  of  our  q»ace  program. 

The  editorial  is  titled.  "The  'why'  of 
Apoikt  15."  The  article,  "The  Moon  Is 
Not  the  Only  Goal,"  was  written  by  Mr. 
Danld  J.  Pink  of  Gladwyne,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine.  Mr.  Fink  ia  vice  president  of 
the  General  Electric  Co..  and  general 
nuuuiger  <tf  its  mace  diviskn  in  Upper 
Merlon  Township  in  my  congressional 
district. 

1  hope  that  the  editorial  and  article 
wlUh^  place  in  proper  perspective  the 
importance  and  merit  of  our  space  ven- 
tures. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  editorial  follows: 

Tk«  "Wht"  o»  Apollo  15 

In  ApoUo  15,  the  United  States  has  In- 
vested Its  greatest  sum  yet,  $445  mUllon, 
for  Its  longest  moon  voyage,  lasting  12  days 
and  seven  hours,  and  the  riskiest  of  land- 
ings In  the  most  rugged  terrain  oo  this  side 
of  the  earth  sateUlte. 

The  ciirrent  flight,  for  these  reasons  and 
others.  Is  also  raising  more  questions  than 
prior  mlssloos. 

Why  send  men  to  the  moon  again  and 
again  when  It  has  been  proved  we  can  do  so, 
when  public  support  la  waning,  and  earthly 
problems   appear  so  much  more  pressing? 

Col.  David  R.  Scott,  Apollo  15  commander, 
calls  his  Journey  Into  space  "the  most  singu- 
lar, significant  scientific  expedition  ever  con- 
ducted; a  Journey  backward  In  time  to  the 
first  pages  of  the  history  of  the  creation  of 
the  solar  system."  4.6  billion  years  ago. 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  merely  bringing  h<»ne 
man  moon  rocks. 

Apollo  16"8  mission  Is  to  deliver  very  spe- 
cial specimens  from  the  foothUls  of  the 
moon's  tallest  mountains  and  the  Up  of  the 
deepest,  most  spectacular  crevaas,  Hadley 
Rills — rocks  that  were  ezpoeed  by  the  col- 
lision or  convulsion  that  shaped  the  moon's 
surface. 

And  thus  man  may  learn  what  forces  and 
elements  formed  the  moon,  and  whether  the 
earth  Is  a  product  of  the  same. 

Blastoff  Monday  was  plctiire  perfect.  And 
except  for  a  minor  switch  malfunction,  the 
Journey  to  the  moon  has  gone  well. 

This  Is  what  the  n.S.  does  best.  Despite 
Russian  successes  with  a  remote  controlled 
moon  rover,  and  In  setting  up  an  earth - 
orbiting  space  station,  American  astronauta 
are  still  the  eyes  and  ears  of  everyman  in  a 
forbidding  environment.  Who  can  Identify 
with  a  robot? 

Why  go?  Because  man  seeks  the  answers 
to  his  existence,  and  the  moon  is  a  place  to 
search  for  them.  Until  It  has  revealed  all 
Ito  secreta,  to  neglect  them  Is  to  settle  for 
speculation. 

UJ3.  RCSn  IMPOKTAMT  HAxvasT  FkoM  Spsck 

FuoHTS:    Thb   Moon   Is   Not  th«   Onlt 

Goal 

(By  Daniel  J.  Fink) 

After  fourteen  years  of  technological 
history  of  man — capped  by  Monday's  ApoUo 
moon  shot — the  United  States  space  program 
Is  losing  ground  to  outspoken  critics. 

These  critics  advocate  shifting  funds  from 
space  to  societal  programs  which  appear  on 
the  surface  to  have  a  more  direct  and  imme- 
diate Impact  on  our  national  economy  and 
well  being. 

Unaccustomed  to  such  attacks,  many  lead- 
ers of  the  space  community  have  misdirected 
their  rebuttals  to  their  own  tight  circle  of 
engineers,  sclentiste  and  scholars.  They  prac- 
tlcaUy  ne^ected  the  public,  which  must  ulti- 
mately underwrlta  this  or  any  other  naUonal 
program  and  which  does  reqwnd  Intelligently 
when  Infomted. 

What  has  not  been  made  readily  visible 
and  understandable  Is  that  during  the  last 
fourteen  years  o»ir  country's  mvestment  In 
space  has  bolstered  the  economy,  improved 
the  quaUty  of  life  of  our  people.  Increased 
our  naUonal  prestige,  and  contributed  to  our 
national  security. 

Since  space  surrounds  all  the  world,  and 
Indeed  u  a  province  of  all  men,  it  also  pre- 
sents our  newest  and  most  constructive  ave- 
nue for  modem  Initiatives  in  International 
cooperation. 

SKMariT  CBOUPS 

But  we  cannot  rest  on  past  laurels.  The 
question  Is  not  even  "what  have  you  done 
for  us  Utely?"  but  "what  wUl  you  do  for  lU 
In  the  future  to  warrant  our  continued  In- 
vestmenta?" 
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Broadly  speaking,  the  benefits  from  space 
fall  Into  three  general  categories :  Wrst.  there 
are  the  direct  payoffs  where  space  technology 
is  asked  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
specific  problems  here  on  earth.  At  a  time  in 
our  history  when  so  much  of  our  focus  is  on 
attempte  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  lives, 
this  mxist  be  the  paramo\int  goal. 

BCONOMJC  SAVIMOS 

Second,  there  are  the  "q>lnoffs"  or  derived 
benefita  which  often  occur  by  accident  or 
serendipity  out  of  the  mainstream  effort. 

And  third,  space  research  permits  explora- 
tion of  some  of  the  fundamental  unknowns 
In  our  universe — the  last  frontier. 

In  weather  forecasting,  countless  thou- 
»*Pd8  of  lives  have  already  been  saved  and 
property  damage  has  been  minimized  *y 
warnings  of  storms  received  from  observation 
sateUltsB. 

Each  percentage  Improvement  In  the  qual- 
ity of  forecafitlng  results  in  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  economic  savings. 

Achieving  direct  benefita  from  the  space 
program  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  near-term 
endeavors.  In  many  cases,  we  have  already 
begun  to  reap  this  harvest,  at  the  risk  of 
being  taken  for  granted. 

In  communications,  for  example,  interna- 
tional calls  routinely  travel  vU  satellite, 
reaching  a  volume  of  10  mUllon  transoceanic 
calls  in  1970.  Because  of  advancements  In 
both  sateUlte  and  cable  technology,  the  cost 
of  International  communications  Is  declining. 

1,000   nntOVATIONB 

A  three-minute  caU  from  New  York  to 
London  cost  $9  In  1965.  The  same  call  la 
down  to  $5.40  this  year,  a  decrease  of  40  per- 
cent, InflaUcm  notwithstanding. 

We  have  only  begun  to  realise  the  po- 
tential of  near-earth  space  activities,  m 
some  Instances,  space  technology  is  not  only 
a  cheaper  way  of  doing  a  Job;  it  Is  often 
the  only  practical  way.  Next  year,  the  first 
earth  resources  technology  sateUlte  wUl  be 
launched.  Predictions  of  benefita  to  agricul- 
ture, hydrology,  ocean  transportation,  fish- 
ing, and  mineral  resources  range  Into  the 
blUlons. 

MAGOIIfO  PSOBLKMB 

Every  year  about  a  thousand  technical  In- 
novations generated  in  the  space  program 
find  their  way  Into  our  earthly  Industries, 
where  they  lead  to  better  kitchen  appUances 
and  farm  equipment,  improved  sewing  ma- 
chines and  radios,  more  efficient  ships  and 
airplanes,  advanced  computers  and  commu- 
nications equipment,  life-saving  medical  in- 
strumento,  and  new  utensils  and  tools  for 
everyday  life. 

However,  the  ^>ace  program  cannot  be 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  spinoffs  alone.  Too 
often  the  most  dlfficiUt  part  of  the  space  pro- 
gram to  Justify  Is  that  which  deals  with  ex- 
ploration of  the  unknown,  particularly  as  ex- 
emplified by  lunar  and  planetary  endeavors. 

We  should  be  grateful  to  have  this  new 
frontier  to  pursue.  I  for  one  cannot  believe 
that  man  was  put  on  earth  merely  to  clothe 
and  feed  hloMelf,  take  care  of  his  material 
wanto  and  reproduce. 

Devoting  some  of  our  energies  to  exploring 
the  unknown  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves 
and  future  generations  Is  what  seta  us  apart 
from  other  species  on  earth. 

Five  centa  a  day  for  every  person  In  Amer- 
ica la  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  space  effort 
to  help  aolve  some  of  our  most  nagging  na- 
tional problems  to  obtain  the  expected,  ss 
weU  as  the  unexpected,  economic  and  tech- 
nological benefita,  and  to  leave  a  meaning- 
ful legacy  for  the  generations  that  wlU  hope- 
fuUy  follow  us. 

(Mr.  Fink,  of  Oladwyne,  Is  vice  president 
of  the  General  nectrtc  Company  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Ita  space  division  In  Valley 
Forge.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment.) 
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NEW  LIFE  FOR  "MINI-LAKE  ERIES" 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Au^ntst  4,  1971 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  know,  the  pro- 
tection of  natural  resources  from  the 
ravages  of  technology  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  priority.  All  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  within  their  States  exam- 
ples of  ecological  mismanagement.  Un- 
fortunately, this  legacy  of  lack  of  con- 
cern for  our  environment  will  be  with 
us  for  generations.  I  am  happy  today  to 
be  able  to  point  with  pride  to  the  efforts 
of  a  homegrown  Montana  firm  to  con- 
tribute to  the  efforts  to  correct  these 
wrongs. 

Some  years  age  the  Crisafulli  Pump 
Co.,  of  Glendive,  Mont.,  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  Crisafulli  family,  brought 
on  the  market  a  new,  simple,  and  inex- 
pensive mobile  water  pump.  The  Crisa- 
fulli pump  was  developed  specifically  to 
aid  in  the  management  of  the  family's 
land  along  the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone 
River,  which  too  often  in  the  spring  has 
been  the  subject  of  fiooding. 

The  pump  was  first  used  by  the  Crisa- 
fulll's  in  a  large-scale  dewatering  opera- 
tion along  the  Yellowstone.  After  suc- 
cessful operation  within  the  State  the 
Crisafulli's  decided  to  give  their  equip- 
ment a  real  test  in  the  fiood  fight  mount- 
ed by  the  Corps  of  EInglneers  in  the 
spring  of  1968  in  the  upper  Midwest. 

The  Crisafulli  pumping  equipment  ex- 
ceeded the  corps'  highest  expectations. 
It  has  been  praised  by  the  chief  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Today  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  maintains  a  battery  of  Crisa- 
fulli pumps  in  all  of  its  regional  divi- 
sions. 

The  most  significant  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  use  of  the  Crisafulli  pimip 
has  been  in  the  battle  to  clean  up  our 
environment  and  to  prevent  further 
ravages  from  oil  spills. 

In  1970  the  highly  respected  Water 
Resources  Council  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  in  cooperation  with  the  Up- 
per Oreat  Lakes  Regional  Commission, 
began  an  experiment  to  recycle  a  previ- 
ously eutrophied  lake.  The  objective  of 
the  project  was  to  ascertain  whether,  if 
sufficient  eutrophied  water  were  removed 
from  the  lake,  the  natural  groimd  water 
supply  would  be  regenerated,  and  thus 
recycle  the  lake.  This  project  utilizing 
the  simple  and  inexpensive  Crisafulli 
pump  was  pronounced  successful  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  recent  article  in 
the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Bulletin, 
which  I  shall  include  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

In  addition  to  use  of  the  Crisafulli 
pump  in  helping  to  regenerate  previous- 
ly desul,  eutrophied  or  overfertllized  in- 
land lakes,  the  pump  is  currently  being 
used  to  combat  the  terrible  oil  spill  prob- 
lem encountered  almost  weekly  in  our 
harbors  and  waterways.  Oil  company  ex- 
perts have  said  that  this  pump  is  par- 
ticularly effective  since  its  impeller  does 
not  tend  to  emulsify  the  oil.  A  modular 
system,  each  unit  containing  two  high 
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volume  pimips,  is  attached  across  the 
bow  of  the  normal  waterway  barge.  As 
the  barge  is  propelled  through  the  oil 
slick  an  adjustable  weir  blade  skims  the 
oil  and  water  from  the  surface  smd  it  is 
pumped  into  the  body  of  the  barge  where 
gravity  separates  the  oil  and  water.  Pre- 
liminary testing  of  this  system  of  oil  spill 
removal  has  been  most  promising  and  it 
is  hoped  the  Crisafulli  pump  can  make  a 
further  significant  contribution  in  the 
effort  to  clean  up  and  protect  our  en- 
vironment. 

The  (Msafulli  Pump  Co.  is  not  part  of 
a  conglomerate  corporation.  It  is  a 
genuine  small  business.  Its  product  was 
developed  by  the  sons  of  an  immigrant  to 
control  water  on  their  farm.  Using  local 
labor  they  have  expanded  production  to 
meet  some  of  the  basic,  practical  con- 
servation needs  of  individuals  and  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Record  the  article 
referred  to  previously,  "New  Life  for 
Mini-Lake  Eries,"  which  appeared  in  the 
March-April  1971  issue  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Conservation  Bulletin. 

The  article  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Nsw  Lm  Foa  "Mna-IiAKX  Eaizs" 
(By  Thomas  L.  Wlrth,  Chief,  Water  Re- 
sources Research) 

Some  of  our  Inland  lakes  are  disastrously 
overfertilised  and  "dying."  A  search  is  on 
tar  means  of  restoring  them  at  practical 
cost.  Resulta  are  very  encoiutiglng  so  far  as 
small  waters  are  concerned. 

The  word  eutrophlc  means  "weU  nour- 
ished" as  concerns  lakes.  Eutrophicatlon  is 
a  process  that  Is  causing  many  of  the  lake 
water  problems  we  hear  so  much  about. 

Lakes  become  increasingly  enriched  nat- 
uraUy.  but  the  process  takes  thousands  of 
years.  Presently  we  are  causing  the  runoff 
of  plant  nutrienta  into  many  of  our  lakes  at 
such  a  fast  rate  that  some  have  come  close 
to  death  in  a  few  decades. 

This  overfertUlzatlon  resulta  In  aquatic 
weeds  almost  "choking"  the  life  from  a  lake, 
scums  of  algae  In  the  water,  and  slimy  moss, 
like  growths  along  the  shoreline.  These  liish 
plant  growths  are  not  only  obnoxious  from 
visual  and  odoriferovis  standpolnta  but  they 
lead  to  dissolved  oxygen  problems,  fish  kUls, 
and  the  production  of  undesirable  producta 
from  decajrlng  plant  remains. 

Lakes  are  natural  collectors  of  the  nutri- 
enta carried  in  by  overland  and  stream  run- 
off. They  act  as  storage  sites  for  nutrienta 
which  recycle  when  aquatic  planta  and  ani- 
mals die  and  are  (broken  down  by  decay  or- 
ganisms. Therefore,  even  If  the  supply  of 
nutrienta  is  cut  off  from  an  overfertUlaed 
lake,  it  Is  not  likely  a  cure  because  of  this 
recycling  of  nutrienta  within  the  lake. 

What  are  we  doing  about  lake  deteriora- 
tion and  aging — accelerated  eutrophicatlon? 
Besides  the  regxilatory  functions  such  as 
pollution  control  and  shoreland  regulations, 
we  have  a  water  resources  researob  and 
data  c(41ectlon  program  to  aid  in  providing 
Infomuitlon  on  the  causes,  cures,  and  meth- 
ods of  relieving  the  effecta  of  lake  enrich- 
ment. 

This  latter  program  conslsta  of  projecta 
that  monitor  some  30  lakes  across  the  state 
to  follow  water  quality  changes;  study  the 
Impact  of  shoreline  encroachment  such  as 
dredging,  filling,  and  sand  blanket  appli- 
cation; developed  methods  of  aeration  and 
miTing  lakes;  study  the  resulta  of  removing 
nutrient-rich  water  from  the  bottom  of  lm- 
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poundmenta.   and   a   project   dealing   with 
methods  of  lake  renewal. 

This  last  project  Is  being  conducted  In 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  Upper  Oreat  Lakes  Regional 
Commission  (a  federal  economic  develop- 
ment agency) .  The  purpose  of  this  project 
Is  to  demonstrate  methods  useful  for  res- 
tc»«tion  and  protection  of  otir  Inland  lakes. 
Renewal  of  over -enriched  lakes  seems  an  al- 
most impossible  task,  but  some  of  our  pre- 
liminary resulta  (this  project  started  In 
June,  1968)   are  encouraging. 

SNAKX    LAKX 

One  of  our  demonstration  projecta  In- 
volves 14-acre  Snake  lake  In  the  Woodruff- 
Mlnocqua  area.  This  lake  became  excessively 
enriched  with  nutrienta  from  a  domestic 
sewage  treatment  plant  which  was  moved 
away  In  1964.  The  fertUity  of  Snake  lake  was 
such  that  it  was  blanketed  by  duck  weed  and 
algae  In  the  summer  and  suffered  fish  kills 
every  winter  due  to  the  absence  of  dissolved 
oxygen.  A  one-time  bass,  panfish,  musky 
lake  was  whittled  down  to  a  mud-minnow 
lake.  In  addition,  at  times  of  high  water,  the 
rich  water  of  Snake  lake  overfiowed  to  the 
next  lake  on  the  chain,  which  caused  tension 
among  lakeshore  property  owners. 

The  project  was  designed  to  pump  out  and 
filter  the  water  from  Snake  lake.  Such  an 
operation  was  made  possible  by  recent  de- 
velopment of  a  large-volume  pump  In  Mon- 
tana. This  type  of  pump  is  simple,  portable, 
and  comes  In  sizes  up  to  one  that  wlU  pump 
enough  water  to  flood  110  acres  1  foot  deep  in 
a  day.  In  addition  many  of  the  lake  regions 
of  the  Oreat  Lakes  states  have  surrounding 
soils  of  sand  and  gravel  which  have  great 
capacity  for  soaking  up  and  filtering  water. 

During  October,  1969.  the  nutrient-rich 
water  of  Snake  lake  was  pumped  to  a  sandy 
area  1,500  feet  away  to  test  the  method, 
equipment,  and  behavior  of  the  lake  water. 

Based  on  this  experience,  a  six-week  24 
hour  a  day  pumping  period  was  employed 
during  July  and  August  of  1970.  During  this 
period  about  three  volumes  of  the  lake  were 
pumped  onto  the  sandy  area  that  was  en- 
larged to  provide  1^  mUes  of  wide,  shaUow 
ditches. 

The  lake  level  was  dropped  11  feet,  but  the 
basin  could  not  be  pumped  dry  because  of 
Infiowlng  spring  water  which  increased  Ita 
fiow  as  the  basin  was  pumped  lower.  The  In- 
fiowlng spring  water  and  faU  rains,  both  low 
In  nutrient  content,  almost  refilled  the  lake 
three  months  after  pumping  was  stopped. 
This  was  the  replaoenunt  water  expected  for 
diluting  (or  flushing)  the  nutrient-rich  lake 
water. 

Water  samples  have  been  analysed 
monthly  or  more  often  from  Siuhke  lake  since 
1968.  In  addition,  ground  water  samples 
from  wells  were  taken  during  the  pumping 
periods.  Based  on  the  sample  analysis,  pump- 
ing was  Indeed  successful.  DUutlon  did  take 
place  and  several  nutrienta  (such  as  nitro- 
gen and  phosphorus)  were  down  to  half  or 
less  their  former  abundance.  Water  sampling 
is  continuing  to  determine  If  the  bottom 
muds  WlU  enrich  the  dUutad  water  to  Ita 
former  condition. 

Why  not  dredge  or  suck  out  the  mud  from 
the  lake?  The  cost  of  dredging  is  more  than 
20  times  that  of  pumping  water,  and  finding 
a  suitable  spot  near  a  lake  to  receive  aU  the 
fill  is  often  difficult.  Dredging  is  one  method 
of  lake  Improvement,  but  would  not  demon- 
strate a  new  technique  nor  achieve  desirable 
economy. 

Date  Lxm — ^MntoT,  N.  Dak. 
Man  has  learned  fast  from  past  experi- 
ence. At  least  In  one  case.  During  April  1969, 
Mlnot,  North  Dakota  was  deluged  from 
waters  released  from  melting  snow.  Very  lit- 
tle preventative  works  were  constructed.  As  a 
result,  over  3,000  homes  were  fiooded  and 
many   btislness   and   pubUc   faculties    were 
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dunkgad.  TiM  total  dolUr  dftznaga  m 
mated  at  10  million  doUan;  tram  ooa  flood. 
Mot  counted  in  tha  damage  flgore  mw  800 
hODkM  that  wen  abandoned  •■  a  leault  of 
being  flood  damaged. 

TlM  Corps  oC  Xnglnaen  of  tlie  St.  Paul, 
Mlnneeota  XMetrlet,  during  tbe  1968  flood  In 
otlier  ateaa  of  their  district,  were  able  to 
show  tbat  maalTe  emergency  flood  works 
can  be  aoooropUahed  practically  oTer  nlgbt. 
Coupled  with  this  they  had  flnally  found  a 
puxap  of  dependablUty  and  an  litigation  type 
pump  made  of  steel,  operated  with  a  farm 
tractor,  since  ^e  pump  was  backed  Into  the 
water  and  subnMrged,  no  priming  waa 
needed.  It  pushed  the  water  out.  These  were 
the  Orisafum  Pumpa  of  (BendlTe,  Montana. 

When  Mlnot  was  again  faced  with  a  flood 
thla  aprlng,  dty  oflBdals  and  the  Corpe  were 
determined  to  prevent  damage.  To  do  this 
was  a  monumental  task,  slnoe  there  la  dose 
to  IS  mllas  of  rlTer  In  town.  At  least  that  la 
what  there  waa.  Five  major  river  bends  cr 
meandeta  wen  straightened,  thua  shortening 
the  river  by  mllea  aitd  H>«**dlng  the  river 
through  town.  In  addition,  the  full  stretch 
of  river  through  town  was  deared  at  trees, 
brush,  and  debris  to  give  the  channel  a  sub- 
stantial additional  flow  carrying  capaoity. 
The  flnal  construction  wttk  waa  the  aerlea  of 
lereea  along  the  river.  Over  400  pleoea  at 
equipment  were  moblllaed  to  acoompUdi  thla 


nie  work  waa  accomplished  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mlron  Tiemena  of  the  St.  Paul 
Oistrlet  Oorpa  of  ■nglneers. 

Thaae  river  sutoflk  had  neoeasitated  cut- 
ting of  a  number  of  aewer  llnea.  as  well  as 
the  leveee  blocking  the  normal  storm  water 
nmoff  pattern.  To  prevent  flood  waters  back- 
ing through  the  sewv  to  areaa  behind  the 
lefveaa.  they  had  to  be  plug«ad.  Thla  would 
have  normally  caused  a  major  problem,  ex- 
cept for  the  onsafulU  Pumpa  the  Corps  of 
Kngineen  brought  in  and  the  six  Ozlsafulll 
Pumpa  purchased  by  the  City  of  lOnot.  The 
Oorpa  brou^t  In  8  of  the  80  pumps  they  had 
porchaaad  the  year  before.  Their  8  gave  a 
combined  hourly  capadty  of  4J800.000  gal- 
loos  per  hour.  The  dty  puiehaaed  8  Criaafulll 
pomps  that  go  Into  manholes  and  operate 
with  a  farm  tractor.  The  manhole  pumps  had 
a  onmbtned  hourly  ci^iadty  of  1,080,000  gal- 
lons par  minute. 

This  (eat  of  construction  coupled  with  the 
maaaive  punq>ing  capacity  available,  gave  the 
City  and  the  Corpa  a  success  story  when  the 
flood  waters  roUed  through  the  town  coupled 
with  a  a.7"  rain. 

Others  could  lean  and  learn  on  this 
•sample. 


A  REPEAT  PERFORMANCE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMTZ 


nv  THK  HOT78K  OP  aEPRKSBNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  AuguH  4.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Spaker,  as  the 
spirit  which  brought  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  power  an  matniiin^  China  In 
IMS  begins  to  pervade  the  air  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  figures  associated  with 
betrayals  past  begins  to  reappear  on  the 
Capitol  scene.  Two  weeks  ago  former 
Foreign  Service  OfBcers  John  Patton 
Davlee  and  John  Stewart  Service  ap- 
peared to  testify  before  a  closed  session 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
latloos.  After  the  session  their  comments 
showed  that  they  were  delighted  with 
the  recent  t7J8.  chance  of  poUciy  towazd 
Mao  Tke-tuDc. 
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Their  delight  is  understandable.  As 
Foreign  Service  officers  In  the  1940's 
both  of  these  men  were  deeply  Involved 
In  the  U.S.  undercutting  of  its  wartime 
ally,  NatlonaUst  China. 

Davles  and  Service  were  among  a  group 
of  career  diplomats  who  served  as  polit- 
ical advisers  on  the  staff  of  Oen.  Joseph 
W.  StllweU  in  China  during  World  War 
n.  Stilwell  had  been  sent  to  China  by 
Roosevelt  in  1942  to  serve  as  head  of  the 
UJB.  forces  there.  Bad  blood  devek^wd 
between  Stilwell  and  Nationalist  leader 
Chiang  Kai-shek  because  of  Chiang's 
reluctance  to  divert  30  Chinese  divisions 
from  defense  of  the  mainland  to  help 
General  StllweU  avenge  a  defeat  be  had 
suffered  in  Burma. 

Davles.  Service,  and  others  used  this 
bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  StUwell  toward 
Chiang  to  attempt  to  alter  official  UB. 
policy  toward  China  away  from  support 
of  ttie  Nationalist  Oovemment  and  to- 
ward support  of  Communist  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  Chou  En-lal.  Davles  was  par- 
ticularly close  to  Chou  En-lal.  As  early 
as  1942  Chou  had  outlined  the  Commu- 
nist program  for  control  of  China  to 
Davles — a  program  which  was  ultimately 
to  be  successful,  given  the  compUclty  of 
various  individuals  in  the  TJ3.  Govern- 
ment. 

It  was  in  large  part  the  activities  of 
Davles  and  Service  as  members  of  Stll- 
well's  staff  which  led  Ambassador  Pat- 
rick J.  Hurley,  Special  Envoy  to  China 
for  President  Roosevelt  to  say  of  Stil- 
well— 

The  record  of  Oeneral  StUwell  In  China  la 
Irrevocably  coupled  In  history  with  the  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment of  China  and  to  set  up  in  Its  place  a 
Communist  regime— and  aU  this  movement 
was  part  of.  and  cannot  be  separated  ftom 
the  Communist  ceU  or  apparatus  that  existed 
at  the  time  in  the  Government  In  Washing- 
ton. 

Davles  and  Service  played  up  the  theme 
that  the  only  biape  for  "democracy"  and 
"peace"  in  China  was  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment between  the  Nationalists  and 
the  Reds.  They  advocated  sending  UJS. 
military  equlpinent  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. They  produced  a  steady  flow  of 
papers  dwell^  cm  the  real  or  imi^gin^ 
deflciencies  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
praising  Mao  Tse-tung.  The  Nationalist 
Chinese  were  pictured  as  "permeated 
from  task  to  bottom  with  corruption," 
"ridden  with  political  and  military 
abuse."  "lacking  In  popular  support  and 
unwnung  to  flght  the  Japanese;"  while 
the  Communists  were  characterized  as 
"stral^tforward  and  f  nmk."  "incorrupt- 
ible." "a  unified  group  of  vigorous,  ma- 
ture and  practical  men"  whose  record 
"places  them  above  any  oontemporary 
group  in  China,"  "agrarian  reformers" 
fighting  fiercely  against  the  Ji^janeee  and 
enjoying  tremendous  popular  support. 
Davles  noted  that  Mao  was  "moving  In 
the  direction  of  more  moderate  internal 
and  economic  policies" — the  moderate 
Mao  who  is  reqxinslble  for  llquldattng  20 
to  40  mflUon  Chinese  after  coming  to 
power,  while  Service  accused  Chiang  ot 
having  "an  anti-Soviet  poliey"— a  sin 
even  greater  in  the  IMO's  than  it  is  today. 
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When  Ambassador  Hurley  ftaially  sao> 
ceeded  In  having  Davles.  Service  and 
others  recalled  to  the  United  States,  the 
impossible  happened.  As  Hurley  was  later 
to  testify- 
When  I  relieved  the  gentlemen  in  Chung- 
klDg.  they  were  brought  back  to  Washington 
and  placed  in  the  State  Department  in  posi- 
tions where  they  became  my  supervliota.  and 
there  they  attnnpted  to  hamstring  every- 
thing that  I  did  m  carrying  into  effect  my 
directive — from  the  President. 

There  is  much  more  to  the  story  of 
Davles.  Service,  and  the  others  in  our 
Government  and  mass  me<Ua  who  con- 
tributed to  the  destruction  of  a  pro- 
Western  ally  on  mainland  China  and  the 
subsequent  massacre  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple by  the  "moderate  agrarian  reformer" 
Mao  Tse-tung.  Thoee  interested  in  a 
scholarly  and  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  entire  affair  would  be  advised  to 
peruse  "How  the  Far  Bast  Was  Lost,"  by 
Dr.  Anthony  Kubek.  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  history  at  the  University  of 
Dallas. 

Service  later  admitted  passing  classi- 
fied documents  to  a  man  Identlflad  as  a 
Soviet  agent.  Although  given  a  clean  bill 
of  health  by  several  lo]^ty  boards  set 
up  by  the  Department  of  State,  he  was 
flnally  removed  from  Oovemment  em- 
ploy due  to  the  adverse  flnrtingf  of  the 
impartial  loyalty  review  board  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commlssicn.  Because  of  a 
technicality  unearthed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Service  against  Dulles,  he  was  re- 
instated in  1957  and  served  on  State's 
payroll  until  retiring  In  1960.  Davles  was 
fired  by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  after 
he  perjured  himself  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee, and  an  Independent  securi^ 
board  voted  5  to  0  for  his  H<«niifl^i  as  a 
security  risk. 

Davles'  name  Is  now  being  bandied 
about  by  New  York  Times  correspond- 
ent. C.  L.  Sulzberger,  and  others,  as  an 
ideal  first  Ambassador  to  Red  China.— 
The  mind  boggles. 


HOUSING  IS  BASIC  NEED 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 


m  THE  HOT7SE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  housing  is 
a  basic  need  of  man. 

And  there  are  tens  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  are  ill  housed. 

Inadequate  housing  is  no  stranger  to 
any  section  of  the  Nation — nor  does  It 
discriminate  between  the  urban  and  the 
rural  areas. 

Literally  hundreds  of  ideas  have  been 
tried  to  cope  with  this  problem  which 
seems  to  be  increasing  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  and  the  billions  of  dollars 
yihitb  have  been  spent  by  the  private 
and  governmental  sector  to  keep  pace 
with  the  need.  Natundly.  the  poorest 
housing  has  been  reserved  for  those  on 
the  lowest  economic  scale  of  our  so- 
ciety—and  our  inability  to  cope  with 
this  problem  has  led  to  these  people 
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being  forced  ever  lower  on  the  eco- 
nomic ladder. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  not 
tried  as  a  nation  to  meet  this  situation, 
which  I  feel  in  many  Instances  has 
reached  crisis  proportions.  Certainly  we 
have  made  massive  efforts — and  I  am 
Quite  blunt  to  say  that  we  have  often 
seen  these  result  in  massive  failures. 

Take  urban  renewal  projects  in  some 
instances.  We  see  modem  townhouses 
and  high  rises  displace  slums.  But  too 
often,  the  needs  of  those  displaced  are 
ignored  and  these  people  flee  to  other 
areas,  and  because  the  same  economic 
conditions  exist — new  slums  are  created. 

We  have  public  housing  projects.  We 
have  rent  subsidy  projects.  We  have 
a  myriad  of  public  and  private  programs, 
and  while  I  do  not  mean  to  state  that 
there  have  not  been  some  notable  suc- 
cesses in  each  case,  there  are  notable 
failures. 

In  the  meantime,  the  need  for  ade- 
quate housing  for  millions  of  Americans 
goes  unmet. 

Let  me  state  a  very  personal  feeling 
about  the  basic  reason  for  the  failure  of 
many  programs — and  it  is  very  simple — 
no  pride  of  ownership. 

Coupled  with  need  is  a  sense  of  pride. 
A  man  who  has  a  sense  of  ownership, 
who  knows  that  the  plot  of  land  upon 
which  he  lives  or  the  apartment  he  oc- 
cupies caxi  someday  be  his — that  indi- 
vidual will  be  concerned  about  its  physi- 
cal condition  and  tiy  to  take  care  of  his 
property. 

Take  away  that  pride  and  you  have 
instances  such  as  I  have  observed  time 
and  again — beautiful  projects  becoming 
virtual  slums  because  the  people  who 
moved  there  were  wards  instead  of 
owners. 

I  say  we  need  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  need  for  human  dignity  when 
we  are  talking  about  these  projects. 
I  wdl  remember  a  conversation  I  had 
with  a  university  professor  from  Rorida 
A.  &M.  University  in  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
who  was  working  on  a  housing  project 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  how  con- 
cerned he  was  about  the  need  for  counsel 
and  guidance  when  people  are  moved 
from  primitive  living  conditions  into 
residences  with  some  of  the  modem 
facilities. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
view  several  projects  in  my  district 
which  I  think  speak  enough  for  them- 
selves in  the  t3T>e  of  program  which  we 
should  be  encouraging. 

In  this  case,  I  am  talking  about  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  program 
to  provide  rural  housing  for  the  low- 
income  families. 

Here,  we  have  a  program  which  Is  hu- 
man oriented  rather  than  Institutions 
or  projects.  Each  home  in  this  program 
goes  through  an  individual  analysis  and 
the  pasrments  are  structured  on  the  basis 
of  ability. 

No  one  gets  anything  for  nothing  in 
this  program — they  pay  according  to 
their  ability.  The  unique  thing  is  that 
they  are  bu3ring  an  Interest  in  their  home 
and  property  and  they  have  tliat  hope 
which  I  think  goes  to  almost  all  men — 
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that  of  having  a  home  of  their  own  tor 
their  family. 

Under  this  program,  the  FHA  is  hello- 
ing to  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage 
and  this  varies  from  over  7  percent  to 
down  to  1  percent  in  some  cases — always 
based  on  the  ability  of  the  family  to 
pay.  As  the  family  moves  iq?  the  eco- 
nomic scale,  those  pasrments  move  ac- 
cordingly. 

By  taking  the  burden  of  Interest  off 
these  families,  their  payments  go  to  re- 
duce the  principal  and  they  can  see  the 
progress  they  have  made  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  ^ves  them  h<H>e  and  encour- 
agement and  often  this  permeates  every 
segment  of  their  lives. 

I  believe  that  programs  of  this  type 
give  us  the  nutTimnm  for  our  mtmey. 
Eventually,  the  home  we  speak  of  will  be 
paid  for  and  become  the  property  of  the 
homeowner — going  on  the  tax  rolls  and 
becoming  a  productive  part  of  our  so- 

This  Is  a  vehicle  to  get  homes  to  home- 
owners and  that  should  be  the  thrust  of 
our  programs.  If  there  Is  one  basic  point 
that  I  want  to  make  m  this  statement.  It 
Is  simply  that  the  ultimate  end  of  any  of 
our  housing  programs  should  be  to  at- 
tempt to  get  ownership  Into  the  hands  of 
Individuals— and  that  those  individuals 
will  appreciate  their  property  because 
they  have  had  to  make  certain  sacrifices 
to  take  pride  in  their  accomplishment. 

Over  in  Gadsden  County,  Fla.,  I  re- 
oenUy  had  the  pleasure  of  walking 
through  two  such  projects.  I  was  Im- 
pressed. 

Here  were  homes  which  were  so  mod- 
estiy  priced  that  it  amazed  me.  This  was 
done  by  utilizing  building  innovations 
which  liave  bee  i  pioneered  by  the  mobile 
home  industry — pressed  board  siding  for 
the  walls  for  example,  eliminating  the 
need  for  painting. 

Metal  window  frames  and  other  items 
have  been  taken  into  consideration  to 
cut  down  on  maintenance.  The  homes  I 
saw  had  tiled  bathrooms.  Again,  the  em- 
phasis on  maintenance. 

But  from  the  human  standpoint,  can 
you  imagine  the  Joy  of  a  mother  and 
father  having  a  home  of  their  own  and 
their  child  having  a  bathroom  in  their 
home — ^when  they  had  never  had  any- 
thing but  an  outdoor  privy  before. 

Well,  I  was  Impressed.  I  think  that  this 
Is  the  type  of  program  that  we  need  to 
encourage. 

Certainly  there  wiU  be  problems,  er- 
rors and  failures  along  the  way.  But,  this 
is  the  path  that  we  should  follow. 

In  that  light  I  want  to  make  special 
mention  of  the  State  director  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  In  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  William  T.  Shaddlck. 

In  my  opinion,  Tom  Shaddlck  is  one 
of  the  finest  administrators  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  with  In  the  nearly 
10  years  I  have  been  in  the  Congress. 

The  area  I  represent  is  largely  rural 
and  I  have  naturally  run  into  many 
problems  which  we  had  to  turn  to  him 
for  assistance.  In  every  instance.  I  found 
this  man  following  established  proce- 
dures, but  making  every  possible  effort  to 
assist  people — the  individual  that  we  talk 
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80  much  about  our  system  ot  Government 
working. 

He  has  been  responsible  for  many  in- 
novations In  the  FHA  program  in  Florida 
and  I  feel  that  he  represents  that  Gov- 
ernment official  who  works  so  hard  and  a 
good  word  is  seldom  said  about. 

My  remarks  here  today  are  intended  to 
urge  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  pursue  this  program  and  to  develop 
new  and  innovative  ai^ioAChes  which 
will  lead  to  home  ownership. 

This  concept,  if  executed  properly,  win 
In  my  opinion  lead  to  the  solution  of  a 
great  many  of  the  very  real  problems 
which  cry  out  for  s(dution  in  our  Nation 
today. 

PLANNING:  NEW  APPROACHES  TO 
COUNTT  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAuroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUHE  OP  BKPRESKNTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  AuffWt  4.  1971 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting into  the  RscoRD  a  statement  by 
Los  Angeles  County  Ernest  E.  Debs  on  the 
HOME  program  in  East  Los  Angeles  and 
the  countywide  community  study  pro- 
grams: 
PLANMnro:  N«w  Affboachx8  to  CoTnmr 

DSVKLOPMXNT 

liOe  Angelee  Cotmty  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  But  perbape  It  Is  most  unique  in  the 
pace  and  scale  of  its  urban  growth. 

In  the  past  three  decades  alone,  more  than 
lour  mllUon  people  and  two  mUUon  Jobs  have 
been  added  and  seven  hundred  square  mllea 
of  land  put  Into  urban  development.  In  fkot. 
growth  has  reached  the  point  where  08  per- 
cent of  the  County's  seven  million  reeldenta 
live  In  a  massive  urbanized  area  vast  enough 
to  hold  the  combined  cities  of  Chicago,  Den- 
ver, Detroit.  New  Ycat,  Phlladtiphla,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  St.  Louis. 

Prom  a  purely  statistical  point  of  view,  the 
County's  growth  record  can  be  matched  by 
few  regions  in  the  world.  Yet.  it  U  a  serious 
mistake  to  measure  progrese  merely  by  num- 
bers. Growth  has  pwovided  opportunity  for 
many,  but  It  also  has  created  far-reaching 
social,  physical,  economic  and  governmental 
problems.  As  the  urban  region  grew  to  these 
uncontemplated  proportions,  77  cltiee  and 
hundreds  of  special  districts  were  formed. 

In  a  concerted  effort  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. Loe  Angeles  County's  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  developed  the  first  gen- 
eral plan  for  the  entire  region,  entitled  the 
Environmental  Development  Guide.  Adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  October  1, 
1970,  after  more  than  two  years  of  study 
and  research,  the  Snvironmental  Develop- 
ment Guide  Is  an  important  first  sUp  in 
the  development  of  a  unified  Countywide 
general  plan  equipped  to  deal  with  lx»  An- 
geles's growing  environmental  crisis.  It  plaoas 
heavy  emphasis  on  shoring  up  the  central 
districts  of  older  cities,  curbing  suburban 
sprawl  in  outlying  areas,  and  identifying 
mass  transit  needs. 

How  does  it  hope  to  reach  these  goals? 
There  are  no  easy  answers.  But  we  now  be- 
lieve that  the  beet  approach  ia  to  develop  a 
plan  which  recognizes  the  highly  integrative 
nature  of  the  many  elements  which  make  up 
Loa  Angelea's  unique  mixture  of  people  and 
terrain  .  .  .  through  such  elements  as  hous- 
ing, tran^^wrtatlon  for  aU  modes,  publle 
aervlces,  open  space,  land  use,  and  environ- 
m«ital  quaUty. 
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And  we  also  xm>w  undentAnd  that  thase 
•lomenu  must  be  dealt  with  in  tbe  right 
order.  Tor  example.  It  makes  no  aenoe  to  tear 
down  dilapidated  bouaes  u  the  people  living 
In  them  have  no  better  place  to  go. 

The  working  out  of  programs  which  take 
these  klnda  of  laaues  Into  account  la  dlfll- 
cult  and  time-consuming.  It  Involves  a  Joint 
eflOTt  ot  everyone  oaacemtA,  of  both  public 
and  private  organisations.  But  we  have 
learned  one  thing.  It  Is  wrong  to  prepare 
only  long-range,  ivory  tower  plans,  plans 
that  gather  dust  on  tbe  bookshelf  while  the 
problems  grow  worse.  That's  why  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  In  Los  Angeles  Is  to  de- 
velop not  only  long-range  goals  but  short- 
range  programs  capable  of  remedying  Im- 
mediate urban  Ills. 

One  such  program  Is  HOME  which  Is  prov- 
ing Immediately  beneficial  to  people  living 
In  Bast  Los  Angeles,  a  predominantly  Mexi- 
can-American community.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  this  program  briefly  as  an  example 
or  what  can  be  done  now  with  the  reaources 
at  hand. 

Bast  Los  Angeles  is  an  unincorporated  area 
of  high  density,  with  about  as  many  jieople 
as  the  City  of  Pasadena,  where  one  out  of 
every  five  families  has  an  income  of  under 
•3000  a  year.  Approximately  two  out  of  ev- 
ery five  houses  need  some  sort  of  minor  re- 
pair, and  as  many  more  need  major  repairs. 
In  other  words,  fo\ir  out  of  every  five  houses 
need  some  kind  of  repair. 

HOMS  Is  a  three-year  fedenOly  funded 
program  admlnistraed  by  the  County  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  code  enforcement,  where  houses 
are  kept  at  a  minimally  livable  level  by  es- 
tablishing building  codes,  and  then  enforc- 
ing them.  But  HOME  does  more  than  sim- 
ply enforce  codes.  It  Identifies  needed  re- 
pairs and  provides  homeowners  with  funds 
and  supplies  to  make  these  repairs.  It  also 
contributes  Improvements  to  the  entire  com- 
munity, improvements  such  as  street  repair, 
lighting  and  tree  planting.  In  the  next  three 
years,  we  expect  HOME  to  help  rehabilitate 
an  additional  4600  imits. 

Another  important  side  of  planning  at  a 
Countywlde  scale  are  the  many  Community 
Study  Programs  currently  underway.  Al- 
though the  County  is  made  up  of  77  cities, 
more  than  one  million  of  its  residents  live 
In  unincorporated  communities.  These  com- 
munities, numbering  64  now,  range  In  size 
from  Acton  with  a  few  hundred  people  to 
densely  populated  West  Hollywood  with  over 
34,625  people,  home  of  the  Sunset  Strip. 

The  West  Hollywood  Community  Study 
program  Is  a  good  example  of  getting  people 
involved  In  the  planning  process.  Using  pro- 
fessional Interviewers  from  nearby  University 
of  California  In  Los  Angeles's  Survey  Center, 
Interviewers  who  actually  went  out  in  the 
field  and  talked  to  people  face  to  face,  sev- 
eral hundred  residents — selected  as  a  statis- 
tical random  sample — were  asked  to  fill  out  a 
questionnaire.  The  questions  were  simple  and 
direct: 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  police  protection?" 
"Are  the  garbage  collectors  doing  a  good 
enough  job?"  "Is  it  difficult  to  find  a  parking 
space  near  your  home  or  apartment?"  And 
•o  on.  The  answers  are  now  being  processed 
and  computerized.  The  Information  will  be 
used  in  both  long  and  short  range  planning 
programs  for  tbe  area. 

This  kind  of  citizens'  Input  Is  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  present  research  and  study  pro- 
grams. But  we  are  attempting  to  get  citizens 
involved  In  other  ways.  too.  On  the  same  day 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  the  en- 
vironmental Development  Ouide.  they  au- 
thorized appointment  of  an  advisory  council 
of  60  eltlMns  representing  a  wide  variety  of 
Interests  throughout  the  County.  By  ap- 
pointing a  oouncU,  the  Supervisors  expect 
to  get  more  people  involved  In  the  planning 
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piocsae  whan  the  lnq>ortant  decisions  are  be- 
ing made.  Oroup  presentations,  traveling  dis- 
plays, media  coverage  and  series  of  public 
meetings  and  hearings  will  be  a  part  of  tms 
effort. 

The  Outde  la  a  first  for  Los  Angeles  County 
But  it  U  only  a  first  step. 

We  lack  the  energy  and  resources  to  attack 
the  problems  aU  at  onoe,  with  equal  vigor 
But  many  things  oan  be  done.  It  is  a  matter 
of  determining  what  should  be  done  first 
with  the  msmpower  and  money  at  hand.  This 
is  the  next  step,  and  a  pivotal  one  in  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  general  plan 
that  works. 
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A  COLLEGE  MAN  LOOKS  AT 
McCLOeKEY 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or  aaizoNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIA^ES 

Wednesday.  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  young  author  of  the  following 
writing  feela  he  Is  not  bdng  represented 
in  the  House  of  Representativee:  since 
the  subject  of  his  writing  is  the  incum- 
bent Republican  Member  of  Congress  and 
clearly  would  not  want  this  young  col- 
lege student  to  broadcast  his  feelings,  I 
felt  it  appropriate  to  place  it  in  the  Con- 

CRXSSIOHAL  RkCORO. 

This  young  man  is  bright,  honest,  and 
very  concerned,  hopefully  he  is  truly 
t3rpical  of  his  generation. 

The  material  follows : 

MKin.o  Pakk,  Calif. 

WhUe  my  congressman  U  out  to  save  the 
RepubUcan  Party  and  get  the  youth  vote  I 
have  taken  the  time  to  make  some  meaning- 
ful and  sincere  observations  about  his  ac- 
tivities and  remarks.  This  man  alarms  me 
and  what  he  says  U  a  tragedy  to  this  coun- 
try in  my  opinion. 

He  has  been  active  in  opposing  the  Pres- 
ident for  his  war  policy.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  President  Is  ending  the  war  as  rapidly 
as  It  can  sensibly  be  done  and  the  Congress- 
man knows  it  and  he  also  knows  that  in 
order  to  get  attention  you  can't  be  a  sup- 
porter. Look  at  Senator  Dole,  he  supports  the 
President  and  gets  no  exposure.  Congressman 
McCloekey  decries  the  President  and  is  a 
hero  for  it.  The  Congressman's  master  plan 
in  my  opinion  u  to  steal  the  credit  for  the 
ending  of  the  war  from  the  President.  He 
knows  how  to  make  front  page  news  without 
committing  himself  to  any  real  risk. 

I  am  one  of  those  young  people  who  Con- 
gressman McCloekey  Is  trying  to  convince 
After  watching,  listening,  and  talking  with 
this  man,  I  have  made  some  observations 
that  do  not  show  the  Pete  McCloskey  that 
the  news  media  has  portrayed.  I  think  it  Is 
essential  to  let  people  know  this  fact.  In  the 
foUowlng  pages  I  hope  you  wiU  read  and 
then  compare  these  obaervaUons  to  the  Ulu- 
slons  that  have  been  created  for  this  man  I 
hope  you  will  find  it  enli^tenlng  as  well  as 
conclusive  as  to  the  character  of  this  man 
who  wants  to  be  President  of  this  country. 

Ronald  Conwat. 

Obsxsvations 
TAKING  caincisiu 
The  Congressman's  newsletters  contain  the 
foUowing  statements;  "I  would  like  to  ask 
your  advice;  I  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  give 
me  your  feelings  and  suggestions;  In  any 
event,  keep  writing,  particularly  when  you 


disagree."  I  wrote  four  letters  and  didnt  nt 
answers  until  I  wrote  again  demand^ 
SrCknoMedgement  of  my  letters.  His  repiy^inS 
made  in  two  lines.  This  Is  the  same  man  who 
publicly  complains  that  the  President  wont 
answers  his  letters. 

A  Dr.  Cole  of  Palo  Alto  went  to  Menlo 
Park,  OaUfomla  on  Saturday,  May  1,  1971  to 
voice  bis  opinion.  He  was  booed  down  by  the 
MoCloskey  supporters  and  even  assaulted 
while  the  Congressman  smiled  at  their  antics 
Charles  Berg,  the  Vietnam  Veteran  who  lost 
his  leg  fighting  for  his  country,  was  told  by 
the  Congressman  to  "go  to  hell"  just  as  he 
told  my  brother  and  me  on  July  10.  i87i. 
Many  others  have  been  rudely  treated  by 
their  repreeentaUve,  yet  the  Congressman 
continues  to  ask  for  advice  and  criticism  and 
he  continues  to  insult  those  who  offer  their 
honest  criticisms. 

QuiaiiuNNAiaaB 
In  the  summer  of  1970.  the  Congressman 
made  very  startling  remarks  about  what  his 
constituents  thought  about  national  and 
world  affairs.  The  results  appeared  to  be  more 
liberal  than  ever  before.  After  looking  into 
these  odd  results,  I  found  that  only  8000 
oonsUtuents  answered  this  questionnaire  yet 
the  Congressman  made  large  statements 
about  how  llbwal  his  constituency  felt  about 
current  Issues  when  It  was  less  than  twenty- 
seven  percent  of  466,000. 

PKNTAOOH  PAPEK8 

While  the  Congressman  was  damning  the 
Administration  few  keeping  classified  mate- 
rial from  the  public  be  was  In  possession 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  didn't  reveal 
them  to  anyone. 

nmBviKws 
After  interviewing  people  of  seven  villages 
in  Laos,  the  Congressman  made  observatioos 
regarding  aU  9,000  villages  in  Laos. 

BZPT7BLICAN     "WAB    PAaTT"r 

In  a  television  Interview  the  Congressman 
referred  to  the  Republican  Party  as  a  "war 
party".  However,  at  the  Halley-McCloskey  de- 
bate the  Congressman  answered  this  ques- 
tion negatively.  Which  answer  do  we  accept 
as  his  beliefs? 

FLAG     BAZSINa 

On  April  3,  1971.  a  group  of  the  Congress- 
man's constituents  met  at  the  11th  Congres- 
sional field  Office  at  141  Borel  Street  and 
raised  the  American  Plag  on  the  fifty  foot 
fiag  pole.  The  action  took  place  as  a  result 
of  their  observations  that  the  Plag  hadnt 
been  raised  there  In  over  two  months.  The 
group  raised  the  Plag  daily  until  June  14 
when  they  demanded  that  he  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility. In  that  time,  the  Congressman 
was  Invited  to  attend  the  ceremonies  on 
three  separate  occasions,  he  never  attended. 
On  May  1,  1971,  the  Congressman  was  asked 
to  thank  Mr.  Charles  Berg  for  assuming  the 
task.  The  Congressman  qulcltly  responded 
that  he  would  NOT  thank  Mr.  Berg  and  that 
both  he  and  his  staff's  time  was  better  spent 
doing  other  tasks  for  his  constituents.  It 
seemed  odd  that  after  much  publicity  and 
pressure  from  the  public  and  tbe  press,  the 
Congressman  did  thank  Mr.  Berg  and  he'  also 
complimented  his  deep  patriotism  and  per- 
sonal commitment.  However,  only  a  few  short 
weeks  later  in  Woodslde  (July  10,  1971)  tbe 
Congressman  was  aZoTie  with  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Plag  Raising  group  who  were  dis- 
cussing the  Issue  with  him  when  he  sud- 
denly took  the  opportunity  to  call  them 
"horses-asses"  and  to  "go  to  hell".  This  is 
the  language  that  a  man  who  has  political 
aq>iratlons  uses  when  talking  to  constituents 
(an  eleven  year  old  girl  was  also  present). 
The  Presidential  Office  requlrea  verbal  re- 
straint. 

In  the  Congressman's  news  release,  there 
were  several  other  fallacies  in  which  he  tried 
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to  discredit  and  misrepresent  the  Intentions 
of  the  group.  He  never  bothered  to  mention 
that  the  Plag  was  not  raised  for  over  two 
months,  which  was  the  only  reason  the  group 
assumed  the  task.  When  reviewing  these  facts 
you  will  have  to  question  the  character  and 
integrity  of  this  man. 

PBisoNxas  or  WAi/icissiNa  in  action 
Congressman  McCloskey 's  main  concern 
over  American  P.O.W.S  and  men  who  are 
MJ.Ajb  lie  mainly  in  helping  only  those 
wives  and  famlliea  who  agree  with  his  at- 
tacks on  the  President.  This  is  evidenced  by 
his  sponsorship  of  a  program  to  finance  trips 
to  Washington  for  P.O.W.  and  M.I.A.  wives 
who  will  actively  lobby  to  impose  a  December 
31  deadline  for  tbe  war.  When  asked  about 
the  sincerity  of  this  program  to  finance  trips 
he  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  help  finance  for 
ttioee  who  disagree  with  the  President  be- 
cause those  who  did  agree  had  their  trips 
financed  by  the  National  League  of  Pamiliee. 
The  fact  \b  that  the  National  League  Is  a 
completely  non-political  organization  and 
practices  no  preference  whatsoever  in  regard 
to  financing  of  trips  to  Washington.  The  Con- 
gressman's obvious  preference  to  help  only 
those  wives  who  agree  with  him,  displays 
bis  obvious  Intentions  to  use  those  wives  and 
families  who  agree  with  him  to  further  his 
political  beliefs.  He  disregards  pleas  of  many 
P.O.W.  families  to  stop  tising  them.  (Ref.* 
Mrs.  Hanson's  article  in  L.A.  Tlmes-UPI.) 
In  a  letter  to  his  constituents  in  early 
March  ( 1971 ) ,  he  reprinted  a  speech  he  made 
to  Congress  In  which  he  spoke  very  highly 
of  our  men  and  their  families  and  then 
turned  around  in  the  same  speech  and  said, 
"There  is  no  real  way  we  can  insist  upon  bet- 
ter treatment  of  our  P.O.W.8  as  long  as  It  re- 
mains our  policy  to  turn  enemy  P.O.W.S  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese whose  past  cruelties  are  fairly  well  docu- 
mented." In  one  breath  this  man  \b  saying 
how  much  we  owe  these  men  and  In  the  next 
breath  he  Justifies  the  Inhumane  treatment 
our  men  have  been  getting  by  comparing  it 
to  tbe  treatment  of  the  P.O.W .s  held  in  the 
South.  He  seems  to  be  overlooking  several 
facts: 

1.  We  have  no  control  over  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  in  the  South  Just  as  they  have  no 
control  over  civil  prisons  In  this  country. 

2.  AU  military  prisons  of  the  South  are 
inspected  by  the  International  Red  Cross — 
this  is  not  true  of  the  other  nations  who  are 
holding  American  men. 

3.  The  much  talked  about  tiger  cages  were 
only  used  for  Civil  criminals;  however,  this 
does  not  Justify  inhumane  treatment,  and  all 
such  cells  have  been  abolished  since  their 
discovery — Congressman  McCloskey  likes  to 
make  It  appear  that  the  U.S.  Is  responsible 
for  Inhumane  treatment  in  the  South.  The 
treatment  in  the  South  is  strictly  according 
to  the  Geneva  Agreements  and  tbe  Red  Cross 
makes  frequent  Inspections. 

4.  In  North  Vietnam  none  of  the  Geneva 
Agreements  are  abided  by  and  the  Red  Cross 
has  yet  to  set  foot  In  any  prison  camp.  The 
other  countries  holding  American  men  do 
not  even  concede  their  presence  which  Is  the 
reason  we  have  many  wives  and  families  liv- 
ing in  anguish  because  their  loved  one  is 
Missing  In  Action. 

The  Congressman  does  not  speak  out 
forcefuUy  against  North  Vietnam  and  the 
other  countries  who  are  treating  our  men 
inhumanely  and  causing  their  families  an- 
guish, he  only  speaks  out  against  his  own 
nation.  In  his  recent  trip  to  Laos,  Congress- 
man McCloskey  took  out  time  to  go  to  the 
prison  camps  of  South  Vietnam  and  see  that 
the  men  there  were  being  treated  humanely — 
however,  he  never  even  Inquired  about  the 
treatment  of  the  many  American  P.O.W.'s  in 
North  Vietnam.  When  I  asked  the  Congress- 
man about  this,  he  sUted  that  he  didn't 
have  time  to  inqiUre  about  the  American 
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P.O.W.S  because  he  was  busy  interviewing 
Laotian  villagers.  Wouldn't  It  have  been  nice 
If  the  Congressman  spent  only  a  fraction  of 
his  time  trying  to  help  the  suffering  Ameri- 
can P.O.W.S;  he  was  too  busy  in  tbe  canqM 
of  South  Vietnam  and  Interviewing  Laotian 
villagers  seeking  some  discovery  that  would 
gain  him  some  publicity. 

When  I  continued  to  express  my  concern 
to  the  Congressman  about  his  lack  at  oonown 
for  P.O.W.S  except  for  his  personal  gain 
(April  30,  1971),  be  casually  told  me  he 
"didn't  care  about  the  years  work",  I  had 
already  done  trying  to  help  the  P.O.W.S. 

When  two  P.O.W.  family  members  asked 
the  Congressman  to  speak  out  against  Hanoi 
for  treating  the  P.O.W.s  Inhumanely,  he  re- 
plied with  tbe  remark  that  "world  opinion 
considered  these  men  war  criminals".  MU- 
Uons  of  people  worldwide  have  spoten  out 
against  Hanoi  which  proves  his  remarks  ab- 
solutely PALSE.  Remarks,  such  as  this,  il- 
lustrate the  man's  lack  of  sincere  concern  in 
helping  American  P.O.W.S. 

In  May  (1971)  the  Congressman  met  with 
ten  P.O.W.  wives  and  family  members.  Dur- 
ing the  meeting,  tbe  Congressman  proposed 
three  alternatives  for  solving  the  P.O.W. 
crisis.  The  wives  ^proved  of  one  with  a  vote 
of  six  out  of  ten.  During  the  meeting,  the 
wives  emphasized  that  they  were  not  polit- 
ical and  didn't  want  to  be  used  in  any  po- 
litical situations.  When  they  voted .  In  his 
mini  poll,  they  accepted  the  proposal  that 
didn't  enter  the  political  arena.  I  attended 
the  Republican  Central  Conmilttee  meeting 
that  very  evening  and  be  Indicated  that  he 
had  six  out  of  ten  P.O.W.  wives  who  strongly 
disagreed  with  the  President.  When  I  talked 
to  four  of  those  1^0  attended  and  voted,  they 
said  they  voted  for  the  proposal  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  President  and  the  war 
policy.  That  vote  took  quite  a  transition  In 
Just  a  few  hours.  The  wives  expressed  their 
dismay  to  the  Congressman's  staff  to  no  avaU. 

[Prom  tbe  San  Prandsco  Examiner, 
July  2,  1971) 

Kennedy,  Habtkx,  McClosket — POW  Kin 
Blast  CoNcaKssMEN 
(By  Mary  Crawford) 

Two  Democratic  Senators,  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy and  Vance  Hartke.  and  one  Republi- 
can, Representative  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr., 
were  blasted  here  yesterday  for  their  posi- 
tions on  prisoners  of  war. 

Mrs.  James  Evans,  of  3280  Thompson  Ave., 
wife  of  a  Navy  ccmmander  shot  down  In  a 
reconnaissance  flight  over  Laos  six  years  ago, 
called  Kennedy  "one  of  the  biggest  Jerks." 

And  Mrs.  William  Butler,  of  64  Cotton- 
wood Dr.,  San  Rafael,  wife  of  an  Air  Porce 
captain  listed  as  a  POW  In  North  Vietnam, 
said  Kennedy  recently  tias  been  "charging 
like  a  knight  on  a  white  horse"  to  get  POWs 
back,  while  previously  he  didn't  seem  Inter- 
ested In  them  at  all. 

The  two  women  are  members  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Pamllles  of  American  Pris- 
oners Missing  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Members  of  the  organization  held  press 
conferences  In  big  cities  across  the  nation 
yesterday. 

Newspaper  executives  invited  to  cover  the 
press  conference  were  told  that  the  confer- 
ence was  desired  by  "tbe  White  House."  Later, 
a  corporate  public  relations  man  said  his 
firm  notified  the  media  of  the  press  confer- 
ence at  tbe  behest  at  tbe  Public  Relations 
Council  of  tbe  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America.  The  POW  wives'  message: 

"We  are  objecting  to  the  fact  that  the 
prisoner  of  war  Issue  has  become  a  political 
football.  We  represent  the  majority  ot  POW- 
MIA  families  who  feel  that  the  only  soluticm 
for  the  POW/MIA  (missing  in  action)  prob- 
lem Is  that  it  remain  a  humanitarian  issue." 

They   aoctised   an   Increasing  number  <rf 
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legislators  of  seizing  upon  the  POW  problem 
to  gain  support  for  a  withdrawal  date  from 
Vietnam,  "while  in  reality  there  Is  no  guar- 
antee for  the  return  of  the  POWs  and  an  ac- 
counting of  the  missing." 

And  Mrs.  Evans  said  that  "President 
Nixon's  hands  must  not  be  tied  In  using 
those  options  open  to  him  in  negotiating  for 
the  release  of  our  prisoners." 

Mrs.  Evans,  mother  of  a  teenage  t>oy  and 
girl,  sat  at  a  table  in  tbe  San  Pranclsco 
Press  Club  to  air  her  opinions  on  some  poli- 
ticians. In  front  of  her  was  the  second  pack- 
age she  had  sent  to  her  husband  only  to  have 
returned. 

Mis.  Evans  has  had  no  word  from  her  hus- 
band. 

She  did  have  a  form  letter  from  Kennedy, 
with  no  mention  of  POWs  although  she  had 
written  V'lm  to  ask  about  his  position  on  the 
return  of  POWs. 

She  said  one  of  her  friends  with  a  POW 
husband  had  written  to  a  senator  and  In  turn 
received  a  letter  thanking  her  for  her  in- 
terest in  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Mrs.  Butler,  mother  of  two  small  children, 
held  a  letter  tram  her  husband,  written  on 
tbe  six  line  fc«m  provided  for  prisoners  in 
North  Vietnam.  She  received  a  letter  from 
him  every  other  month  from  March,  1970 
until  Christmas. 

The  two  women  quoted  McCloskey  as  say- 
ing in  San  Mateo  last  May  14  that  if  It  came 
down  to  voting  for  withdrawal  contingent 
on  release  of  POWs  or  total  withdrawal,  be 
would  vote  for  the  latter. 

And  they  quoted  Hartke  as  telling  a  youth 
group  called  tbe  Washington  Worksh^,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  last  March  3.  "I  don't  know 
what  happens  to  POWs — how  do  POWs  get  to 
be  POWs  except  for  having  us  involved  in 
an  undeclared  war?" 

And  when  a  youngster  at  the  conference 
commented,  "We  cant  leave  them  there." 
Hartke   was  quoted  as  saying  "Why  not?" 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  2,  1971] 

Kin  Appeal — ^McCloskkt  Asked  Not  TO 

Usx  POW's 

(By  Stanley  Wllliford) 

A  group  of  relatives  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  servicemen  missing  in  action  asked 
Wednesday  that  Rep.  Paul  N.  McCloskey  Jr. 
(B-Calif.)  "not  make  the  pUght  of  POWs  and 
MIAs  in  Indocliina  a  political  issue." 

Tbe  nine  women  said  they  believed  the 
prisoner  of  war  issue  should  be  negotiated 
separately  from  other  aspects  of  tbe  war 
because  it  Is  a  humanitarian  one. 

^>eaker  at  a  Oreater  Los  Angeles  Press 
Club  news  conference,  Mrs.  Carole  Hanson, 
spokesman  for  POW-MIA  Intematlon,  Inc., 
said  the  group  had  directed  its  pleas  to  Mc- 
Closkey because  he  had  been  asking  wives  of 
POWs  to  support  his  demand  for  a  with- 
drawal date  from  Vietnam. 

"It  Is  Congressman  McCloskey  who  baa 
sought  out  POW  families  to  line  them  up  as 
backers,"  she  said.  "Any  poUtlclan  has  the 
right  to  voice  his  opinion  but  we  Just  ask  that 
POW  families  not  be  used  as  a  poUtical  is- 
sue." 

Mrs.  Hanson  said  she  believed  a  with- 
drawal might  worsen  the  plight  of  the  men 
being  held  by  tbe  Communists. 

"Those  of  \i»  who  must  wait  at  home  for 
any  word  from  our  loved  ones  being  held  \n 
Asian  prisons  are  hurt  very  deeply  by  the 
callottsed  attempts  by  ambitious  politicians 
to  use  the  Issue  to  further  poUtical  goals," 
she  said. 

In  efforts  to  enlist  tbe  support  of  POW 
families,  Mrs.  Hanson  said,  McCloekey  had 
recently  gone  to  a  dinner  where  100  famlUes 
were  in  attendance. 

Included  among  tbe  financial  supporters  of 
the  move  to  enlist  the  famUles  of  ciH>tund 
Americans  to  support  congrsaslonal  action  to 
aet  a  troop  withdrawal  deadline  are  buslne— 
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m«&  tMokcn  of  OOP  B«p.  PkuI  McCIoakay  Jr., 
OaUfttnUi,  and  CommoB  Obum,  baaded  bj 
John  Oardner.  former  eabln«t  w««">«rr  In  tb» 
Kennedy  AdminlBtrattoo. 


NATIONAL  CONVCXJATION  OP 
LAWYERS  TO  END  THE  WAR 

HON.  DONALDM.  FRASER 

or  MnntxaoTA 
IN  THB  HOT7BK  OF  BKPBBSKNTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  Aumut  4. 1971 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
7-8, 1971,  lawyerB  from  around  the  ooon- 
try  met  In  Wastalngton  to  concentrate 
efforts  In  support  of  legislation  to  end 
American  participation  In  the  Indochina 
war.  These  highly  motivated  men  and 
wwnen  spent  two  days  in  license  discus- 
sions  with  elected  and  appointed  oflUoals 
throughout  the  Government. 

The  lifinnesota  delegation,  ooe  of  the 
larger  delegations,  idayed  a  coitral  role 
In  the  activities  of  the  convocation.  The 
following  report  was  drafted  by  Franklin 
J.  KnoU,  the  executive  (^rector  of  the 
MimMapolls  Urban  Coalition  Action 
Council,  for  submlssicQ  to  the  olBcers  of 
the  Miimeapolis  Urban  CoaUtion  Action 
CouncU  and  the  Bfinnesota  Delegation 
of  the  National  Convocation  of  lawyers 
to  End  the  War.  Of  particular  Interest 
In  this  report  are  the  results  of  the  in- 
tMTTlews  held  with  legal  officials  in  the 
Departmoit  of  Def  owe  and  the  Depart- 
mmt  of  State.  The  observations  are  par- 
ticularly Incisive  and  I  urge  all  of  my 
waieagues  to  read  the  report. 
The  report  follows: 
MonixAPOuB  Ummam  CoAunoir 

Acnoif  CoomaL, 

nv.    ».         ^  July  2«.  1971. 

TO :  Officer*  of  the  MlnneapoUa  Urban  CoaU- 
tion Aetkm.  IflnneKiAa  Delegation  oC  the 
J^jtlonal  OonTooatlon  of  lAwyen  to  Xnd 

ft«n:  FiankUn  J.  KnoU,  Kxecutlve  Director 
Be :  Washington  Lobby  Effort  In  Support  of 

ugldatton  to  Bnd  the  War— Washlncton. 

D.C..  June  7-0. 1971  ^    ^ 

I^irroant  to  the  Action  OouncU  TvaoliMon 
MJune  8.  1»71  In  rapport  of  the  MoOoTem- 
HKOeld  and  NedH-Wbalen  amendnMnte  to 
rad  the  war  I  partlclpsted  In  a  ooncentra- 
tlon  lobby  effort  in  euppoit  of  the  two 
Mfiendmente  undertaken  by  ad  hoc  srouD 
of  attomeya  oaUed  the  Matloud  ObnTOc*- 
tton  of  lAwyen  to  Bnd  the  War.  The  follow- 
^  U  a  •ummauon  of  my  obaervatlona.  It  la 
helng  prepwed  for  dtetrlbntlon  to  the  dl- 
reeton  of  the  Aotlon  OouncU  m  well  as  the 
B>»ntbtablp  ot  the  Lawyers  Convocation. 
nxpuuLTtom  nt  KonfKApouB 

The  lOnneapoils  delegation  was  organlxed 
MM  mobUlaed  through  the  leadership  of 
Howard  VogBl  of  the  Van  Valkenburg  office 
»nd  Paul  Zerby  of  the  Dorsey  oflJoe.  Paul 
»nd  Howard  were  contacted  by  the  Boston 
group  which  prodded  organizational  Icad- 
flrsh4>  on  the  national  lereL  The  eutln  na- 
Oonal  oonvocaUon  was  put  together  in  about 
tbreeweeka  time,  the  Mlnneeota  delegation 
in  about  six  days.  Paul  and  How»rd  throu^ 
punooMl  oontacU  were  able  to  obtain  the 
?*»™~  of  80  local  attorneys  for  use  on  the 
letterhead  and  subsequently  sent  out  4700 
letters  to  members  of  the  Uinneaota  bar  A 
lobbying  kit  was  prepared  which  included  a 
Nport  of  the  law  students  lobby  effort  of 
*•"*  y**^  •*  the  time  of  the  Cambodian  In- 
rmkm.  A  checking  account  was  then  opened 
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»nd  a  poat  office  box.  obtained.  These  efforts 
reralted  tn  the  peitlelpatlon  of  18  members 
of  the  MOniMaota  bar  In  the  W^utalngton  Lob- 
by on  ttw  7«h  and  Stb  of  Jane.  TiMse  lawyers 
aMMMting  Imduded:  Keith  WaDaoe,  Alez- 
•ndrta;  Jcdin  B.  OonnoUy,  Bt.  Paul;  Tbonws 
L.  Jcibason.  Minneapolis;  Lynn  Ctatner 
MInneapoUs;  Howard  W.  Vogel.  Minnit^w^n,.' 
WUUam  K.  Drake,  Iflnneapolls;  Paul  Zerby, 
Minnaapolla;  n<edex«ek  B.  Lange.  Minne- 
■poUs;  Robert  L.  Speeter,  IfinneapoUs;  Vm- 
oao*  K.  Johnson.  Mlnnei^xiliB:  Ftanklln  J. 
KnoU,  MlnneapoMe;  Gerald  L.  Beck.  Minne- 
•polis  and  Larry  B.  Leventhan,  Mlnneap<dis. 
The  DMrlot  of  Columbia  boat  conunltitee 
included  such  nationally  prominent  lawyers 
as  Blbert  B.  Arent.  Bdward  Burling,  Clwk 
CWfford,  Lloyd  N.  Ootler,  John  B.  Jones.  Jr 
«u«rt  J.  Land.  Faol  A.  Pouter,  Robert  L. 
Wald,  and  Paul  C.  Wamk*. 

The  bulk  of  the  lobby  effort  was  aimed 
■pocilloaUy  at  the  Hatfleld-llbaovera  amend- 
ment than  pending  In  the  Sesaate  caUlng  for 
the  withdrawal  of  aU  troopa  ttom  Indo- 
china by  December  81,  1971  and  a  simUar 
measure  in  the  House,  the  Nedzl-Whalen 
amendment,  calling  for  the  cutoff  of  appio- 
inlAtlons  fbr  the  Indo-Ohlna  war  bv  the 
samedate.  ' 

Wathtngton.  Monday.  June  7 
Most  of  Monday  morning  was  spent  by  sev- 
eral memben  of  the  delegation  in  securing 
appointments  at  the  various  Oongreesional 
offices.  The  services  of  Congressman  rrssor's 
staff  were  made  available  to  the  delegation 
and  his  office  provided  a  primary  oooitlina- 
tlon  point.  Praser's  staff  provided  axoeUent 
assistance  in  making  i^jpointments,  ■h»riT»p 
information  and  generally  m^iMng  us  feal  at 
home.  Monday  afternoon  appointments  at 
the  office  of  each  Congressman  and  Senator 
ss  well  as  represenUtives  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Stete  and  Defense  were  secure 

Earlier  contacts  with  Presidential  advisor 
Clark  McOregor  had  given  the  group  the 
Impression  that  be  would  meet  with  us  if  a 
letter  IndicaUng  our  request  was  sent  In  ad- 
vance. The  group  u  also  of  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  McGregor  had  indicated  he  would  check 
into  the  possibUity  of  an  i^pointment  with 
ttie  President.  Accordingly  Bob  Seeter,  who 
knows  Mr.  McGregor  personaUy,  had  sent 
him  a  q>eolal  deUvery  letter  indicating  our 
'•Q^aa^well  in  advance  of  our  visit.  On  MOn- 
<lay  aygPing  we  were  Informed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Oregor^ office  that  the  notice  was  too  short 
to  provide  a  meeting  with  the  President  and 
even  McGregor  found  it  in^xMsible  to  meet 
with  us. 

By  Monday  afternoon  approximately  IJWO 
lawyers  from  all  over  the  coimtry  were  regis- 
tering at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel. 
Registration  continued  untU  early  evening 
when  an  orientation  session  took  place  at 
«^ch  lobbying  techniques  were  discussed  by 
organiisers  of  the  convocation.  Of  partlctUar 
Interest  at  the  orientation  session  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  Senator  Mike  Gravel's  plans  for 
a  flUbuster  against  the  extension  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  (the  draft)  which 
was  due  to  expire  on  midnight  June  80 
1971.  Gravel's  point  was  to  extend  the  discus^ 
slon  on  the  many  amendments  to  the  bill 
then  pending  so  that  the  draft  would  expire 
by  June  30  and  theoretically  cut  off  the 
President's  supply  of  troops  to  carry  out 
military  operations  In  Indo-China.  The  flli- 
huster  tactic  appeared  to  evoke  a  rather 
mixed  reaction  from  the  lawyers,  many  be- 
ing repiUsed  by  the  filibuster  tactic,  and 
others  being  opposed  to  the  alternative, 
namely,  a  professional  army  devoid  of  civU- 
lan  influence.  At  any  rate,  the  filibuster 
faUed  when  a  cloture  motion  was  passed 

The  highlight  of  the  first  day  was  the  eve- 
ning program  which  included  major  ad- 
<lras8es  by  Senators  Edward  Kennedy  and 
Phmp  Hart.  Beprsaenuuve  Robert  Drinan, 
the  JesiUt  Uw  professor  reoenUy  elected  to 
Congress  from  Boston,  former  Senator  Ernest 
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Oruenlng  from  Alaska,  John  Gardner  and 
John  Uigomarchlno  fifom  Common  Ck^ 
John  Kerry  of  the  Vietnam  Vetenuis  Agal^ 
the  War,  and  others.  The  programWi 
Maoeed  by  former  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllatd 
WirtB.  Senator  Kennedy^  addrees.  in  which 
he  accused  the  President  of  pUylng  poUtlca 
with  the  question  of  withdrawal  of  VA. 
troops  from  Southeast  AsU  ev<*ed  several 
comments  from  poUtlelans.  including  Sen- 
ator Humphrey,  and  provided  the  New  York 
Times,  The  Washington  Post  and  the  win 
s«vlceB  with  several  bylines  throu^out  the 
week.  The  evening  was  ended  with  the  show- 
ing of  the  Common  Cause  film  "Sneak  Out 
on  the  War."  ^^ 

During  the  evening's  program,  the  Bflnne- 
sou  delegation  received  special  mention  as 
the  largest  from  outside  of  the  Bast  ooast. 
Howard  Vogel.  represenUng  the  Minnesota 
group,  addressed  the  Convocation  briefly  and 
then  moved  the  foUowlng  resolution  which 
was  adopted  tmanimously: 

In  order  to  end  the  war,  we,  memben  of 
the  legal  profession,  support  legislatton 
which  provides  for  withdrawal  of  all  United 
Statea  armed  forces  from  Indochina  by  De- 
cember 81, 1971. 

We  believe  that  present  United  States 
policies  wUl  continue  to  prolong  the  War  and 
cause  senseless  suffering  among  the  American 
and  Tnrtnchlneee  peoples. 

We  ask  that  Congress  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional prerogaavee  and  responslbUlties. 
We  urge  that  Congress  act  now  to  stop  the 
War.  ^ 

DOSKSB   UEPAanCKNT   IN  IBJtVlXW 

On  Monday  afternoon  (prior  to  my  arrival) 
a  meeting  was  arranged  through  Congress- 
man Praser's  office  with  a  Benjamin  Pore- 
man,  Assistant  General  Counsel  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Lynn  Castner,  Howard  Vogel.  Jerry 
Seek,  and  Tom  Johnson  met  with  Poreman 
for  approximately  two  hours,  the  dlscxuslon 
centering  around  the  nature  of  the  lawyer- 
client  relationship  vls-a-vls  a  government 
lawyer  and  his  superiors.  The  relationship 
between  Poreman's  office  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration  was 
also  discussed.  Poreman  Indicated  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  White  House 
have  asked  his  advice  often  on  the  legality 
of  various  Indo-Chlna  mUltary  policies.  He 
made  specific  reference  to  a  partlciUar  re- 
quest relating  to  the  International  legality 
of  bombing  Hanoi.  Poreman  views  his  Job 
as  that  of  Involving  a  lawyer-client  relation- 
ship with  whomever  requests  an  opinion, 
and  he  does  not  limit  this  relationship  to  his 
employer,  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Poreman  had  impressive  credentials, 
being  a  graduate  of  Harvard  l«w  School,  and 
several  years  service  with  the  Department  of 
Defense.  His  background  Included  experience 
in  the  Justice  Department's  Anti-Trust  Di- 
vision prior  to  moving  to  Defense  where  he 
was  employed  at  the  time  of  the  Tonkin 
Oiilf  Incident.  His  firm  opinion  is  that  since 
each  of  the  events  leading  to  our  involve- 
ment in  Indo-Chlna  was  legal,  preeent 
policies  should  be  viewed  only  as  political 
questions,  the  legality  issue  having  been 
dealt  with  earlier.  Thuc  he  saw  no  reason 
to  examine  from  a  legal  point  of  view 
whether  or  not  Vietnam  Is  engaged  in  a  civil 
war  or  whether  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  were  legal  provoca- 
tion for  the  mUltary  action  which  followed 
since  each  of  these  was  purely  a  political 
issue.  Interestingly  enough,  however,  he  felt 
that  the  Church-Cooper  amendment  was  \ui- 
oonstltutlonal  on  the  legal  basis  that  the 
Congress,  once  troops  are  committed,  cannot 
direct  the  President  as  to  how  to  wage  war. 
He  was  hesitant  to  comment  in  response  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  Congress  could 
properly  restrict  the  President  from  using 
nuclear  weapons.  , 
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Howard  Vogsl  highlighted  the  discussion 
with  Foreman  by  raising  a  number  of  ques- 
tions regarding  ths  i^vatsntly  strong  intsr- 
sst  career  governmental  employees  appeared 
to  have  in  i»otecting  tbslr  futura  anntilty  by 
nmi«t^«titng  a  "low  proOle"  In  their  Jobs,  m 
this  portion  of  ths  dlswiMlnn  Mr.  Poreman 
admlttsd  that  in  saiUsr  yasn.  particularly 
during  ths  BlssnlMnrer  administration,  ths 
Defenas  and  Stats  Departmsnts  oftsn  oon- 
soltsd  with  eacti  other  and  then  presented  a 
Joint  cooras  of  action  to  ths  White  Bouse.  He 
admitted  that  this  tadinlqus  oftsn  resulted 
in  ths  presentation  of  ths  lowest  common 
denominator  In  terms  of  policy.  He  pointed 
oat  tliat  presently  Defense  and  State  tend 
to  dsvelop  their  own  petioles  and  to  preeent 
them  independently  to  the  White  House. 
While  hs  stated  that  at  Defense  there  is  a 
tendency  to  be  asked  qusstions  in  such  terms 
that  a  number  of  various  pcAldes  and  al- 
ternatives may  be  considered  he  pointed  out 
that  tilers  did  not  appear  to  bs  any  oon- 
■ideratlon  of  altamatives  avaUabls  in  terms 
of  our  policy  in  Viet  Nam. 

Washington,  June  B,  1971 

The  entire  day  from  8:30  a^n.  until  ^- 
I»oxlmately  5 :30  pjn.  was  spent  lobbying  the 
entire  Minnesota  delegation  In  support  of 
the  BfcOovem-Hatfleld  and  Nedzl-Whalen 
amendments.  With  the  help  of  Ocmgressman 
Ftaser  an  additional  Interview  was  ammged 
with  a  representative  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, a  Mr.  Stanley  Puttennan,  senior  at- 
torney in  the  Southeast  Asian  Affairs  Divi- 
sion. 

SrATX  DXPASTlCXIfT  IMTKXVIXW 

Lynn  Castner,  Lturry  Leventhal  and  Bill 
Drake  met  on  Tuesday  with  three  lawyers 
from  the  State  Department  including  Mr. 
Putteiman  and  two  attorneys  on  his  staff. 
The  gmeral  impression  of  the  meeting  was 
that  the  State  Department  lawyers  were 
more  heavily  Involved  in  policy  rn«.iriTig  than 
were  the  attorneys  in  Defense.  The  State  De- 
partment attorneys  appeared  to  be  more  ag- 
gressive Ir.  defending  the  administration's 
Southeast  Asian  policies  and  gave  the  Im- 
pression of  being  less  objective  in  consider- 
ing the  merits  of  opposing  arguments  than 
those  attorneys  at  the  Defense  Department. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  background  of  ths 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  vigorously  de- 
fended on  spedflo  points  and  the  argimosnt 
was  put  forth  that  a  case  of  deception  or  du- 
plicity on  the  part  of  administration  officials 
as  to  the  actual  military  operations  which 
led  up  to  Tonkin  Gulf  had  not  been  made. 
One  of  the  attorneys  in  our  group  reported 
that  he  sensed  an  "AUoe  in  Wonderland"  at- 
moq^ere  pervading  during  the  visit.  In  re- 
sponss  to  the  State  Department's  attorneys 
arguments  some  of  the  members  in  our  group 
pointed  out  that  many  members  of  Congress 
as  weU  as  the  public  have  lost  faith  in  the 
credibility  of  the  facts  i»esented  to  Congress 
and  to  the  putdlc  by  the  administration  re- 
garding our  policies  in  Southeast  Asia.  In- 
terestingly enough  this  discussion  preceded 
any  knowledge  of  the  impending  publication 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  Congressman  Prsssr  had  that  very 
day  indicated  that  he  was  considering  Intro- 
ducing an  amendment  in  oommlttee  m^vjwg 
it  a  criminal  offense  for  a  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  give  any  false  information  to 
Congress. 

m  teems  of  the  legaUty  of  the  administra- 
tion's position.  Putterman  and  his  staff  ar- 
gued t2uit  Tonkin  Gulf  was  not  essentisl  and 
was,  Indeed,  Irrelevant  to  oTir  present  policies. 
Els  tassle  argumsnt  in  defense  of  administra- 
tlon  policies  was  that  the  President  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  withdrawal,  and  that  bs- 
caoBS  of  this  policy,  the  Isgallty  of  our  initial 
Intsrvention  and  our  present  miUtary  par- 
ttdpatlon  was  Irrelevant.  The  point  was  ar- 
goaid  at  some  length. 
One  of  ths  most  slgnlfloant  points  of  Inta^ 
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est  to  our  group  was  ths  admission  of  ths 
Stats  Dspartmsnt  lawysrs  that  ths  pressnt 
system  of  Inframatlan  gathering  did  in  fact 
have  wsaknasass,  and  tbstr  agreemmt  that 
information  gathering  agencies  of  the  gov- 
snunent  should  not  have  operational  or 
policy  making  responsibility. 


RED  HEROIN  FROM  RED  CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAuroamA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  will 
be  the  results  of  the  United  States  in- 
glorious march  to  embrace  oriental  des- 
pot Mao  Tse-tung  while  abandoning  a 
long  time  ally,  the  R^ubllc  of  China? 

The  following  reports  delivered  by 
former  n.S.  Commissioner  on  Narcotics, 
Hon.  Harry  P.  Anslinger,  to  the  United 
Nations  Commisslcm  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
in  1953,  1954,  and  1955  allow  us  to 
easily  foresee  one  result.  As  Red  China 
gains  a  legal  base  from  which  to  operate 
in  the  United  States  not  only  will  Pddng- 
directed  subversion  increase,  as  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  recently  reported,  but  our 
already  overwhelming  drug  problem  will 
probably  grow  worse.  Mr.  Anslinger  was 
UJ3.  Commissioner  on  Narcotics  from 
1949  to  1962  and  is  generally  thought  of 
as  the  "J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  Narcotics 
Control." 

Commissioner  Anslinger  reported  to 
the  United  Nations  that — 

The  Communist  regime  of  mainland  China 
Is  distributing  drugs  abroad  and  selling  her- 
oin and  opium  In  large  quantiUes  to  the  tree 
ooxintrlee  of  the  world. 

He  detailed  the  immense  Red  Chinese 
traffic  in  cH^ium  and  other  narcotic  drugs 
and  characterized  their  efforts  as — 

A  formidable  and  far-reaching  plot  to  gain 
foreign  exchange  and  at  the  same  time  to 
demoralise  the  people  of  the  free  woild. 

Commissioner  Anslinger  stated  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that — 

The  Communist  regime  In  mainland  China 
Is  pouring  opium,  morphine  and  heroin  out 
through  the  provlnos  of  Yunnan  to  augment 
already  existing  lines  of  traffic. 

BiilUlons  of  dollars  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  opium  and  other  narcotics  are  used  by  the 
Communist  regime  in  mainland  China  for 
political  purposes  and  to  finance  agents. 

After  outlining  sources  for  Red  Chinese 
opium,  their  methods  of  production,  the 
pr»«<.hQ.TiijaTM  they  use  for  distribution,  and 
the  members  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  in  charge  of  exporting  cme  of  man- 
kind's greatest  curses.  Commissioner  Ans- 
lingw  stated  that,  "^^e  United  SUtes  is  a 
target  of  Communist  China,  to  be  supplied 
with  a  flood  of  foreign  eaohange  earnings, 
health-  and  morale-devastating  herom." 

He  noted  that  Red  Chinese  trade  agen- 
cies in  nations  sut^  as  Japan  serve  as 
one  of  the  mechanisms  through  which 
the  Communists  maiiEet  the  vast  quanti- 
ties of  opium  and  heroin  which  they  pro- 
duce. He  also  dted  several  incidents  in 
which  heroin  was  given  free  to  XJS.  sol- 
diers serving  in  the  Far  East  which 
resulted  in  their  becoming  addicted. 
Whether  this  tactic  is  being  used  against 
us  in  Vietnam  today  by  the  Communists 
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is  not  Imown.  Bawever,  the  histocloal 
precedent  is  there. 

Commissioner  Anslinger  cited  subver- 
sion of  free  world  armed  forces  as  one  of 
the  purposes  of  Red  China's  illicit  traffic 
in  narcotic  drugs.  The  Commlsrionw 
said— 

lliess  ptirpoees  (of  the  traffic  in  naroottes) 
include  monetary  gain,  financing  political  ac- 
tivities in  varioiis  ooimtries  and  sabotage. 
The  Communists  have  planned  well  and 
know  a  well-trained  soldier  becomes  a  liabil- 
ity and  a  security  risk  from  the  monkent  bs 
first  takes  a  shot  of  heroin. 

What  is  the  situation  today?  Have  the 
Red  Chinese  abandoned  their  money- 
making  traffic  in  illicit  narcotics  ^(^ch 
so  well  tallies  with  their  political  objec- 
tive of  destroying  Free  World  Nations? 
Dr.  Jerry  Poumelle,  formerly  director  of 
the  Pepperdine  Research  Institute  says, 
"No."  In  an  article  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  Twin  C^ircle  News  magarine. 
Dr.  Poumelle  outlines  briefly  Red  China's 
traffic  in  addictive  drugs  today. 
Dr.  Poumelle  points  out  that — 
Recognition  of  Red  China  and  regularlsa- 
tlon  of  trade  would  .  .  .  make  it  easier  to 
export  herom  to  the  United  Statea. 

I  strongly  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  informa- 
tion presented  by  the  former  XJS.  Com- 
missioner on  Narcotics,  and  Dr.  Pour- 
nelle.  and  ask  themselves  a  questl<m. 
What  wiU  the  United  States  gain  by  em- 
bracing a  group  of  tyrants  who  are  using 
heroin  as  a  weapon  against  the  free 
world? 

The  articles  follow : 
[Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Harry  J. 

Anslinger,  AprU  1963] 

Thi  TT.T.irTP  Naaoonc  llumc  m  ths 

Pab  East 

After  ths  debate  on  May  5,  1952.  In  this 
Cranmlasion  on  the  situation  in  relation  to 
the  smuggling  of  itarootlc  drugs  from  Com- 
munist cailna,  the  Roastan  delegate  dr- 
cxtlated  a  statement,  document  B/238S  dated 
May  37,  1962,  by  the  Ministry  of  Porelgn  Af- 
fairs of  Communist  China.  The  stat«nent 
alleges  ths*  the  report  submitted  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  Government 
oontelnsd  the  slanderous  ssnerHim  that 
Oommimlst  China  Is  sngagsd  in  the  illegal 
sale  of  heroin  to  J^Mm.  and  was  a  basslsss 
fatnlcatlon  from  start  to  finish:  that  from 
the  date  of  its  formation.  Communist  China 
has  oonslstantly  and  reeoltitely  pursued  a 
poUcy  of  the  stnetast  prohibition  of  opiiui 
and  other  narootic  drugs. 

TniHifrail  of  giving  this  Commission  a  fac- 
tual report  on  ocHidltlons  as  otho'  govern- 
ments have  done,  the  CMneee  regime  de- 
livered a  diatribe  of  abuse  to  the  Commission 
for  listening  to  the  truth,  calling  it  •'mall- 
clous  slander",  "shameless  diassmlnation  cf 
lying  mmon",  intrigue  and  fabrication  and 
endeavored  to  shift  respcnsibility  for  the 
traffic  to  other  governments. 

m  view  of  this  challenge,  I  shall  furnish 
the  Commission  with  additional  facts  on 
the  situation. 

The  1960  organlBntlon  of  the  Chinese 
regime  for  the  sale  of  opium  and  other  nar- 
ootloe  has  been  carried  over  into  1983  with 
the  exception  that  some  of  the  lesser  offi- 
cials have  been  changed  with  the  top  offi- 
cials remaining  the  same  as  before. 

At  the  time  the  Communists  occupied 
Shensi  the  district  was  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive so  ths  oommunists  dspendsd  on  ths 
ooltlvatlon  and  sale  of  optam  to  flnanos 
thsir  vast  mUltary  admlnlstrsMon.  As  a  rs- 
solt  ths  organlaatlon  for  the  sale  of  opium 
and  the  oommunlst  «w»»n«i«i   organiaation 
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were  doMly  correlated,  and  In  the  areas  dom- 
liuktad  by  the  communl«t«  the  free  sale  ot 
opium  and  opium-soaoklog  were  acknowl- 
Mlged  facta  and  opium  was  termed  a  special 
ttam. 

As  soon  as  the  oommunlate  advanced  to 
Manchuria  with  the  siqiport  of  the  SovleU, 
they  put  a  stop  to  the  frte  trade  of  opium 
In  the  areas  under  thetr  domination,  but  en- 
oourased  such  trade  In  areas  controlled  by 
the  National  government  as  a  strategem. 

When  the  communists  occupied  the  whole 
of  China,  oplum-smoklng  was  prohibited  In 
the  land  by  order  of  the  Communist  Admln- 
laCratlve  Department,  but  it  soon  became 
known  that  traffic  In  narcotics  would  be  per- 
mitted If  It  was  contrived  behind  the  scenes 
so  those  who  wished  to  export  opium  i4>plled 
to  the  government  organization  oontroUlng 
special  Iteme  and  received  licenses  to  export 
opium  which  amounted  to  a  license  to  buy 
and  sell  opium  and  heroin. 

Tientsin  and  Canton  are  the  chief  <^lum 
and  heroin  export  centers  In  China. 

Within  the  Communist  government  there 
Is  the  Opium  Prohibition  Bureau  of  the  Peo- 
ples' Government.  Within  this  Bureau  the 
reapondble  persons  are:  Po  I  Po.  Chief  of  the 
Finance  Division;  Tie  Chlh  Chuang,  Chief 
of  the  Trade  Division;  and  Wang  ftng  Chi, 
who  as  Chief  of  the  Hws^el  Opium  Prohibi- 
tion Bureau  Is  the  actual  person  In  charge. 
The  Opium  Prohibition  Bureau  amounts 
to  a  government  monop<riy  which.  In  the 
Tientsin  district,  Is  known  as  the  Tuta  Con- 
cern which  Is  located  at  5,  Aomen-lu,  10 
Ward,  Tientsin.  Wang  Tni  Chen  Is  the  head 
of  this  concern,  LI  Tsu  Peng  Is  the  managing 
director,  and  Sung  Han  Chen  is  an  active 
partner.  Wang  is  a  native  of  Nanking  and 
was  formerly  a  bandit;  LI  Is  a  leader  of 
bandits  of  the  Tseng  Jen  Wang  clique;  and 
Sung  Is  a  famous  opium  dealer  in  Tientsin. 
The  opium  business  in  the  Canton  district 
la  monopolized  by  the  South  China  Trade 
Bureau  under  the  name  of  "Un  Chi  Hang". 
Wang  Jul  Feng,  a  senior  communist  leader.  Is 
In  charge. 

In  Hankow  stockpiling  and  tranqxNtatlon 
are  carried  out  by  the  Hankow  Agency  of  the 
Central  and  Southern  District  Tobacco  Bu- 
reau. The  person  in  charge  Is  Lo  Wen,  Chief 
of  the  Accounting  Department  of  the  Central 
and  Southern  Army  District. 

The  opium  stored  In  the  Shlhklachwang 
Warehouse,  with  Kuo  Hua  Yuen  In  charge, 
Includes  the  stockpile  of  opium  which  was 
accumulated  before  the  communists  took 
charge  of  the  gov«-nment. 

The  person  in  charge  of  the  Northern 
Shensl  Warehouse  Is  Kung  Liang  who  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  planting,  harvesting,  and 
processing  of  opium  in  the  northern  Shensl 
district. 

The  Jehol  Agency,  the  original  name  was 
the  Jehol  Agency  of  the  Central  Tobacco  Bu- 
reau Superintendent's  Office,  Is  headed  by 
Wu  Chlh  Ho  who  is  In  charge  of  the  seeding, 
harvesting,  and  processing  of  opium  In  the 
Jehol  district. 

In  Shanghai  oplimi  transactions  are  pro- 
hibited, but  Chu  Tu  Lung  who  Is  a  public 
sec\irlty  officer  of  the  Shanghai  district  is  In 
charge  of  the  Ualson  office.  His  principal  Job 
Is  to  negoUate  with  buyers  of  opium. 

The  traffic  In  narootica  is  closely  related  to 
other  organs  of  the  communist  government. 
For  example,  there  Is  a  close  relation  with  the 
Peoples'  Bank  of  China  and  the  Bank  of 
China  both  of  which  have  local  branches 
throughout  the  country  with  special  counters 
to  handle  loans,  extend  credit  and  handle 
mortgages  for  opium.  The  transportation  of 
opium  U  guarded  by  the  armed  forces.  These 
agencies  along  with  the  Tobacco  Monopoly 
are  also  the  organs  for  hanrtiing  t^^  transac- 
tions In  opium.  The  responsible  persons  of 
the  Tobacco  Monopoly  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts have  chosen  connections  with  the  big 
opium  dealers.  They  employ  the  names  of 
recognlBsd  firms  for  their  export  business  »«^| 
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conduct  narcotic  transactions  under  the  pro- 
tection and  cover  of  -various  subterfuges. 

In  August  1960  the  following  kinds  of 
opium,  with  the  morphine  content  as  shown, 
were  bMd  la  the  various  dtstrlcts: 
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Since  the  quality  of  opium  produced  in 

the  northwestern  and  southwestern  districts 
of  China  Is  not  uniform  and  the  price  varies, 
Lin  Slu  Hao  who  has  charge  of  the  laboratory 
attached  to  the  Shanghai  Hygienic  Depart- 
ment makes  the  analysis  and  decides  the 
standard  of  opium  for  export  purposes. 

Opium  is  a  publicly  owned  property  and 
the  people  are  not  officially  permitted  to  pro- 
duce, transport,  smoke,  or  sell  it  privately. 
Accordingly,  all  the  organs  for  collecting, 
purchasing,  stockpiling  and  transporting 
opium  are  held  exclusively  in  the  bands  of 
the  Central  Opium  Prohibition  Bureau.  The 
opium  which  has  been  obtained  for  export  by 
traders  in  Tientsin  Is  conveyed  to  Taku  on 
boats  by  the  troops  stationed  there.  The 
opium  stored  in  Canton  is  delivered  to  Shiun 
Chan  by  the  army  and  sold  there. 

When  transportation  1b  by  boats,  sampans 
are  used  for  further  transportation  and  the 
cost  Is  usually  two  yuan  for  each  llang. 

The  method  of  concluding  contracts  in  the 
Canton  district  is  not  uniform  so  traders 
sign  contracts  with  the  Central  Trade  Bureau 
In  Sul  Chou.  Sometimes  opium  Is  traded  for 
chemicals  at  the  Trade  Biveau  in  South 
China.  At  the  time  of  the  transaction  the 
two  parties  sign  a  contract  at  the  Shen  Chou 
Warehouse  and  the  communists  tsike  charge 
of  the  transportation. 

The  above  organizations  and  Chinese, 
Korean,  and  Japanese  communists  are  pres- 
ently operating  to  smuggle  heroin  into  Japan, 
from  which  country  a  portion  is  transshipped 
to  the  TTnlted  States,  not  only  to  obtain 
dollars  and  strategic  materials  but  also  to 
sabotage  by  creating  narcotic  addiction. 

One  of  the  most  important  officials  in  the 
communist  regime  who  is  responsible  for 
supplying  heroin  to  the  iUlcit  traffic  in  Japan 
Is  Cheng  Lao  San,  Director  of  the  Opium 
Prohibition  Bureau  for  the  States  of  Chiang 
Su,  Che  Chiang,  and  An  Hul — three  states 
or  districts  around  Shanghai.  Cheng  is  prob- 
ably the  biggest  narcotic  dealer  in  the  com- 
munist regime  and  is  known  as  the  King  of 
Opium. 

Under  Cheng  there  is  the  following  or- 
ganization as  far  as  Japan  is  concerned:  Li 
Chin  Sul  is  Cheng's  top  man  in  Kobe  and 
Tokyo.  The  following  known  commimlsts  in 
Japan  pooled  *6.000,000  and  bought  a  ship 
in  which  they  sailed  from  Kobe  July  4,  1062: 
U  Tien  Cheng,  Kuo  Chu  Hsiu,  Lan  Kuo 
Cheng.  Pao  Wen  Han,  Pao  Jul  Sheng,  Uu 
Kan  Lung  and  Bsieh  Chun  Mu.  All  of  them 
are  Chinese. 

Since  that  time  only  Pao  Jul  Sheng  has 
been  known  to  return  to  Japan.  He  came 
back  to  Muroran,  Hokkaido,  on  the  Dutch 
ship  Malacca. 

This  group  of  Chinese  communists  and  Li 
Tien  Cheng  negotiate  directly  with  Cheng 
iMo  San  for  narcotics.  U  Chin  Sul  Is  a  fugi- 
tive on  a  narcotic  charge  In  Japan.  He  and 
two  other  Chinese  smuggled  approximately 
four  pounds  of  heroin  from  China  to  Japan 
wlilch  was  seized  on  the  iS3  Hermallne  In 
Kobe  in  1961.  It  Is  believed  170  pounds  were 
smuggled  into  Yokohama  shortly  before  the 
seizure  in  Kobe,  and  that  this  heroin  was 


purchased  by  Hsleh  Chun  Mu  and  Hung  Eq 
Chu.  The  latter  Chinese  and  his  associats 
Hsu  Yu  Fu  have  been  arrested  in  Japan  for 
trafficking  in  heroin.  Hung  and  Hsu  were 
Iwth  Involved  in  the  HermaUne  Investigation 
and  have  the  same  relationship  to  U  Chin 
Sul  as  LI  Tien  Chang  who  has  recently  been 
arrested  In  Hong  Kong  and  will  be  deported 

Cheng  Lao  San  suj^lied  heroin  to  Shlbata 
Tatsuo.  a  Japanese  who  was  arrested  In  Tokyo 
in  April  1962  when  he  attempted  to  sell  720 
grams  of  heroin  at  the  rate  of  ¥290,000  for 
110  grams.  The  heroin  was  supplied  to  this 
Japanese  through  Lo  Chung  Chung  who  traf- 
flcks  In  heroin  under  the  direction  of  Chenr 
lAo  San.  This  heroin  was  the  Red  Uon 
brand.  In  the  early  part  of  1961  this  same 
brand  of  heroin  which  had  been  atnuggied 
Into  Japan  by  air  from  China  was  seized  in 
the  amount  of  676  grams.  A  further  seizure 
of  this  Red  Uon  brand  of  heroin,  which  is 
manufactured  In  quantity  in  'Hentsln  was 
made  in  Kobe  July  26,  1952,  In  the  amount 
of  706  grams  with  a  purity  of  89.09  percent 
Also  on  October  6,  1952,  in  Kobe  1,313  grams 
of  the  same  Red  Uon  brand  of  heroin  weis 
seized.  This  heroin  had  a  purity  of  84  percent. 
In  all  of  these  seizures  the  principals  were 
Chinese.  The  seizures  from  China  in  Kobe 
although  several  months  apart  had  packages 
nimibered  as  follows:  In  July  00016  and 
00019;  in  October  00017,  00018  and  00021 
These  are  Chinese  factory  numbers. 

Chen  Kun  Yuan,  a  Chinese  living  in  one 
of  the  Mitsui  mansions  in  Hongo  Meguro 
Tokyo,  has  a  close  connection  with  Cheng 
Lao  San.  Chen  in  1949-50  shipped  large 
quantities  of  heroin  to  Tokyo.  He  became 
wealthy  from  this  nefarious  traffic  and  in 
1961  set  himself  up  m  the  lacquer  business 
In  Tokyo.  Just  before  Chen  moved  to  Tokyo 
he  shipped  40  pounds  of  heroin  to  Tokyo  bv 
air,  and  In  June  1962  u  reported  to  have 
shipped  120  pounds  of  heroin  to  •iy)kyo  in 
one-half  pound  rubberized  bags.  In  each 
shipment  several  one-half  poimd  packages 
were  Included,  and  Chen  is  reported  to  have 
paid  the  pilot  of  the  aircraft  ¥200,000  in  each 
case  of  shipment  for  taking  the  heroin  in  as 
his  own  luggage  and  for  making  the  delivery 
in  Meguro  Ward,  Tokyo. 

This  same  Chen  was  a  ringleader  of  nar- 
cotlo  traffickers  in  Central  China  during 
World  War  II,  and  was  arrested  in  Szechwan 
Province,  China,  at  which  time  his  property 
was  confiscated.  Under  the  communist  regime 
in  China  he  again  trafficked  In  heroin  and 
amassed  mlUions  in  two  years.  Among  Ms 
foUowers  are  a  Korean  who  has  charge  of 
transporting  raw  opium  from  Korea  and  So- 
viet Russia;  a  Chinese  by  the  name  of  Chang 
Liang  Tung  who  is  taking  care  of  Chen's  U- 
llclt  narcotic  interests  in  Tientsin  and 
Shanghai;  and  another  Chinese,  Tao  Tsing 
Kang.  who  is  engaged  in  smuggling  heroin. 
After  processing  the  opium,  this  group  smug- 
gled heroin  to  Singapore.  J^an,  and  parts 
of  China.  About  one-half  of  their  heroin  to 
reported  reaching  Ji^an. 

Although  U  Chin  Sul  is  not  known  as  a 
communist,  he  is  boss  of  the  Chinese  under- 
ground In  Japan  and  has  coUected  large 
simjs  of  money  which  he  has  turned  over 
to  the  Communist  regime  of  China.  In  south- 
ern China,  the  exact  location  is  not  known, 
the  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  a 
branch  office  and  U  Chin  Sul  has  a  com- 
pany by  the  name  of  Tung  Yung  Trading 
Company  which  reaUy  functions  as  a  branch 
office  of  this  Ministry  and  handles  medical 
suppUes  and  other  strategic  materials  for 
the  Communist  regime  of  China. 

The  above-mentioned  Klu  Kan  Lung  to 
closely  associated  with  the  sons  of  the  notori- 
ous trafficker  In  narcotics,  Li  Sul  Sen,  a  Chi- 
nese who  was  arrested  on  a  narcotic  charge  in 
Yokohama  in  October  1961.  One  of  Li's  sons 
Uvee  in  Shanghai,  while  three  more  sons  live 
in  other  parts  of  Communist  Chin*. 

Hsleh  Chun  Mu,  the  narcotic  trafficker 
msntioned  above  was  closely  asaoclatod  with 
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Kajl  Wataru  and  MltsiUiashi  Masao.  military 
spies  and  communists  aI>out  whom  there  has 
recently  been  so  much  publicity. 

In  the  Atsugl-Ootemba  area,  communists, 
both  Korean  and  Chinese,  with  the  Koreans 
outnumbering  the  Chinese,  are  using  street 
girls  to  sell  heroin  to  American  military  per- 
sonnel. The  Koreans  and  Chinese  have  taken 
over  the  narcotic  traffic  around  the  military 
bases  which  have  t>een  divided  as  follows: 
Sasebo,  Chinese;  Chitose,  Koreans;  Tachl- 
kawa,  Chinese;  Mlsawa,  Chinese  and  Koreans; 
Sendal,  Koreans;  Asaka,  Koreans;  Kokura, 
Chinese  and  Koreans. 

Out  of  a  total  of  1494  narcotic  violators 
arrested  in  Japan  from  January  through  No- 
vember 1952,  24.6  percent  were  Chinese  and 
16.8  percent  were  Koreans.  ThMB  this  element 
of  the  population,  lees  than  two  percent  of 
Mm  total,  accoimted  for  more  than  41  per- 
cent of  the  narcotic  violators.  Narcotic  agents 
arrested  52.2  percent  of  the  violators,  while 
the  police  and  Cxistoms  arrested  39.4  percent. 
The  remaining  arrests  were  made  as  a  result 
of  cooperation  between  enforcement  agencies. 
A  total  of  7,843  grams  of  heroin  and  1327 
grams  of  raw  opium  were  seized  during  the 
eleven  months  period. 

In  Yokohama  Is  located  what  is  considered 
the  most  active  group  of  Chinese  narcotic 
smug^glers  In  Japan  since  they  are  reported 
to  be  operating  regular  smuggling  ships,  com- 
plete with  false  bottoms,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  heroin  and  gold  from  Cbina  in  ex- 
change for  platinum,  American  dollars,  and 
other  strategic  m&terlais.  In  this  group  of 
known  communists  are:  Wu  Hua  Kuo  who 
lias  been  arrested  on  charges  of  smuggling 
and  bribing  Customs  officials;  Yang  Wen  Ting 
who  U  connected  with  a  trading  company 
and  who  was  arrested  In  1949  on  a  smuggling 
charge;  Wang  Chung  I,  Wu  Kao  Ming,  and 
Chen  Jen  Chi,  all  so-called  traders.  Asso- 
ciated with  thto  group  was  the  trafficker, 
Hsleh  Chun  Wu,  mentioned  above  who  smug- 
gled himself  out  of  Japan  and  Is  now  living 
In  Pelplng.  Hto  family  followed  him  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1962.  Also  in  this  group  of  commu- 
ntots  are  Pi  Lei  Kuang,  Chien  Ta  Ming,  and 
liang  Pel  Hua.  The  latter  is  In  charge  of 
the  Kanto  area  (Tokyo  Plain)  for  carrying 
out  directives  from  Red  China,  and  to  re- 
ported to  have  received  money  and  heroin 
from  a  Lo  Chung  Chung,  mentioned  pre- 
viously as  a  lieutenant  of  C^eng  Lao  San. 
Thto  Lo  used  to  obtain  heroin  and  entrust 
it  to  merchant  seamen  to  bring  to  Japan. 
When  the  ships  arrived,  Lo  would  drive  to 
the  wharf  to  receive  the  heroin. 

TtM  Information  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
vious paragraph  came  to  light  when  a  day 
laborer  in  Yokcdiama  was  arrested  and  Inter- 
rogated. Thto  laborer,  a  certain  Salto,  signed 
on  one  of  the  ships  of  the  smuggling  group 
in  Yokohama  in  December  1950  at  Yutsubo 
and  arrived  at  Retoui,  Korea,  after  three  days. 
The  cargo  of  clothes  was  discharged  and  nar- 
cotics packed  In  cartons  was  taken  aboard 
and  later  discharged  In  Shizuoka  prefecture, 
Japan.  During  thto  voyage,  Salto  who  was  not 
an  addict  was  tied  hand  and  foot  and  forcibly 
given  heroin  injections  until  he  acquired  a 
craving  for  the  drug. 

In  January  1961,  Salto,  who  was  now  an 
addict,  reached  one  of  the  smuggling  ships 
lying  ofT  the  port  of  Yokohama  by  small  boat. 
The  ship  touched  at  Olta  prefecture.  After 
leaving  Japan,  about  20  boxes  of  opium, 
heroin,  watches,  and  revolvers  were  loaded 
at  another  port  and  the  ship  sailed  for  Dalren 
Where  she  stayed  about  one  week.  At  Dalren 
20  cardtxaard  boxes  of  heroin  were  taken 
aboard.  The  ship  then  sailed  for  Japan  and 
discharged  10  Ixnes  of  narcotics  and  revolvers 
near  Hlrado  Island,  Nagasaki  prefecture. 
These  boxes  were  addressed  to  the  Kyushu 
and  Hiroshima  Branches  of  the  Japanese 
Communtot  Party.  The  ship  then  passed 
through  the  Japan  Sea  to  Hakodate,  Hok- 
kaido, where  10  boxes  were  delivered  to  a 
Japanese  who  met  the  ship  by  trawler.  After 
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thto.  two  boxes  were  d^vered  to  a  Korean  at 
Mattmishima  near  Sendal,- Japan.  Late  in  Jan- 
uary the  ship  returned  to  YcAc^iama  where 
the  followers  of  Wu  Hua  Kuo  came  out  In  a 
small  boat  and  received  10  boxes.  The  boxes 
were  put  in  American  military  vehicles  and 
hidden  in  wheat  in  a  lumber  room  in  the 
back  yard  o(  Wu. 

Salto  left  Japan  again  soon  afterward  on 
the  same  ship.  The  ship  carried  600  tires. 
100  cases  of  beer  and  100  cases  of  Suntory 
whtokey,  and  arrived  in  Shanghai  in  about 
one  week.  The  cargo  was  handed  over  to  Red 
soldiers  who  provided  documents  and  the 
ship  sailed  for  a  certain  destination  where 
provisions,  cakes,  crude  rubber,  and  narcotics 
were  loaded.  The  ship  then  returned  to 
Shanghai  where  the  cakes  were  discharged, 
and  then  to  Dalren  where  30  cases  of  nar- 
cotics and  revolvers  were  taken  aboard.  The 
next  port  was  Vladivostok  where  nine  Japa- 
nese left  the  ship.  Later,  off  the  coast  of 
Chlba  prefecture,  the  revolvers  and  narcotics 
were  delivered  to  eight  or  nine  Japanese  who 
came  out  In  a  small  boat,  and  the  ship  re- 
turned to  Yokohama.  More  than  20  persons, 
mostly  Chinese,  lUted  In  the  day  laborer's 
statement  are  known  narcotic  violators,  and 
Salto  was  able  to  identify  photographs  of 
these  people. 

Among  the  more  Important  cases  which  can 
be  traced  directly  to  Communtot  China  are 
the  following: 

Seizure  in  Kobe,  July  25,  1952 — 708 
^at?i3  heroin 
After  the  arrest  of  a  Japanese  pharmacy 
owner  in  Kobe  and  the  seizure  of  706  grams 
of  heroin,  it  was  established  that  Chang 
Shih  Chlng,  a  Chinese  male  aged  39,  had 
brought  the  heroin  to  Kobe  from  Tokyo  and 
had  enlisted  the  help  of  the  Japanese  In 
disposing  of  the  drug.  ThU  heroin  was  89.09 
percent  ptxre,  was  manufactured  in  Tientsin, 
and  bore  two  Red  Lion  brand  lalsels. 

Seizure  in  Kobe.  July  21, 1952—323 
grama  heroin 

Narcotic  agents  negotiated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  large  quantity  of  heroin  from  Sal 
Set  Ichl,  a  Korean,  and  later  arrested  Sal 
and  Yang  Yao  Mu,  a  Chinese  aged  27,  In  pos- 
session of  323  grams  of  h«-oln.  The  heroin 
was  89  percent  pure  and  was  contained  In 
the  familiar  fabric  bags  in  which  large  sei- 
zures of  heroin  from  China  have  been  made. 

Seizure  in  Yokohama,  August  S,  1952 — 83 
grama  heroin 

Narcotic  agents  arrested  Wu  Chun  Sheng, 
a  Chinese  aged  37,  after  they  had  seized  83 
grams  of  heroin  which  Wu  had  left  in  the 
home  of  a  Japanese  friend  for  safekeeping. 
Wu  to  a  close  associate  of  known  communists 
and  narcotic  traffickers  smuggling  from  Com- 
muntot China  who  were  reported  In  1951. 
These  traffickers  Included  Jo  A  Kl,  a  Ctilnese 
who  has  been  charged  with  narcotic  viola- 
tions on  three  occasions. 

Seizure  in  Yokohama,  September  28,  1952 — 
37  grama  heroin 

Narcotic  agents  arrested  Peng  Lan  Hsl,  a 
Chinese  aged  30,  in  Kawasaki  which  to  a 
suburb  of  Yokohama.  Heroin  in  the  amount 
of  37  grams  and  cutting  equipment  were 
found  in  the  possession  of  Peng  who  to  the 
boss  of  conmiunlsts  In  Tsuruml  Ward,  Yoko- 
hama. Peng  had  obtained  the  heroin  from 
the  notorious  narcotic  trafficker  in  Kobe, 
Chang  Shlu  Shin,  a  Chinese  who  was  ar- 
rested in  December  1952. 

Seizure  in  Tokyo.  October  3.  1952 — 3,413 

grama  heroin 
The  Narcotic  Squad  of  Tc^o  Metropoli- 
tan PoUce  on  October  3,  1962,  seized  2100 
grams  ot  heroin,  97  percent  pure,  in  two  bto- 
cuit  tins  at  Tokyo  International  Airport 
where  it  had  Just  arrived  by  air.  Following 
the  seizure  two  Chinese,  Chu  Sun  Chong  and 
So  Tung  Chung,  were  arrested  in  Tokyo  after 
which  narcotic  agents  seized  1313  grams  of 
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bsroin  In  Kobe  from  officials  of  the  Chuang 
Tai  Trading  Company,  a  Chinese  ccmcem. 
Thto  heroin  was  84  percent  pure  and  was 
contained  In  &0-gram  packages.  Although  the 
Kobe  seizure  was  made  on  Information  ob- 
tained from  the  seizure  in  Tokyo,  it  to  be- 
lieved the  Kobe  selziire  originated  with  Wang 
Wu  Ming,  a  Chinese  trafficker  who  to  re- 
ported to  have  brought  the  heroin  to  Japan. 
The  Tokyo  selztire  was  to  have  been  received 
by  the  Ento  Enterprise  Company  where  two 
Chinese  had  made  elaborate  plans  and  had 
made  four  large  shipments  of  heroin  from 
Communtot  China  to  Tokyo.  Twenty-one 
such  shipments  were  traced  by  officlato  in- 
vestigating the  narcotic  seizure.  In  addition 
to  the  Chinese,  ten  Japanese  were  arrested 
In  Japan. 

All  information  obtained  from  extensive 
investigations  shows  the  heroin  in  Japan 
originated  from  Communtot  China.  Some 
amotmts  arrive  from  Horai,  China,  between 
Tslngtao  and  Tientsin.  The  communtots  use 
crews  of  merchant  ships,  crews  and  passen- 
gers of  aircraft,  as  carriers,  as  well  as  their 
own  communtot  couriers  and  agents,  to 
smuggle  narcotics. 

KOHZA 

Opium  and  heroin  reach  all  parts  of  South 
Korea  from  north  of  the  38th  parallel.  The 
usual  route  to  via  Kangwa  Island  off  the 
coast  near  Inchon.  Smugglers  move  down  the 
coftBt  in  small  lx>ats  and  deliver  the  contra- 
band to  communtot  guerillas  In  the  central- 
western  part  of  South  Korea  In  the  general 
area  of  Kochang.  On  Deceml)er  20,  1952  13.5 
pounds  of  raw  opium  which  had  reached 
South  Korea  by  thto  route  were  seized.  The 
opium  was  being  offered  at  the  rate  of  U.S. 
$90  per  pound. 

Heroin  which  to  being  seized  in  Korea  to 
the  familiar  light  tan,  coarse,  granular  heroin 
which  originates  in  Communist  China,  being 
maniifactvired  In  Tientsin.  The  price  in 
South  Korea  ranges  from  U.S.  910  to  920  per 
gram. 

Some  of  thto  heroin  to  brought  in  by  po- 
litical agents  who  infiltrate  across  the  front 
lines  from  North  Korea.  In  other  instcmces 
the  heroin  to  smuggled  In  by  ship,  plane  and 
courier.  It  to  common  knowledge  in  Korea 
that  any  trader  who  cooperates  with  the 
Chinese  makes  tremendous  financial  gains. 
One  such  Korean  who  was  known  to  have 
smuggled  narcotics  along  vtrlth  other  contra- 
ttand  Is  rei>orted  to  have  made  10  billion  Won. 

In  1961  In  Pusan  there  wels  a  group  of 
Koreans  who  were  representatives  of  a  North 
Korean  Trading  Company  with  connections 
In  Mukden  and  Pelplng.  These  men  had  lim- 
ited capital  BO  they  trafficked  in  heroin  to 
recuperate  their  fortunes.  These  trading 
company  representatives  now  have  adequate 
capital  and  have  built  their  fortunes  on  nar- 
cotic traffic.  Money  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
heroin  In  South  Korea  fljjally  returns  to 
North  Korea  and  Red  China  either  in  the 
form   of   dollars   or   of   strategic   materlato. 

When  the  United  Nations  forces  moved 
through  North  Korea  in  October  1950  a  ware- 
house of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  In  Pyong- 
yang contained  large  quantities  of  opium  and 
morphine.  There  were  at  least  300  boxes  of 
opium  weighing  from  30  to  50  pounds  each, 
while  the  morphine  In  one-pound  cans  was 
In  a  quantity  sufficient  to  fill  two  or  three 
rooms  of  approximately  10'  x  12'.  In  Pyong- 
yang it  was  found  the  Mlntotry  of  Commerce 
had  a  factory  for  processing  opium  In  the 
same  compound  In  the  west  part  of  the  city. 

All  of  the  non-addict  peddlers  of  heroin 
in  South  Korea  originally  came  from  North 
Korea.  Thto  to  also  true  of  the  chemists. 

On  August  25,  1952  a  clandestine  labora- 
tory was  seized  In  a  room  In  Pusan.  There 
were  333  grams  of  heroin  of  81.7%  purity  and 
smaller  amounts  of  heroin  in  process.  All  the 
persons  arrested  In  thto  case  had  permanent 
addresses  in  North  Korea,  and  so  far  as  oould 
t>e  determined  all  the  original  narcotics  cams 
frc»n  North  Korea. 
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TlM  BOK  N«T7  aetHd  800  gnma  of  berom 
from  »  oonunTinlxt  and  iron  abto  to  prore 
conoluslTsly  that  the  beroln  oame  £rom  NOrth 
Korea.  This  beroin  waa  oontatned  In  a  BMtal 
can  with  a  sUp-orer  top.  Tbis  oontalnar 
oloMly  resembles  the  cans  In  wtalofa  heroin 
was  purdiaaed  from  Oommnnlty  Trading 
Store  In  Oexuan,  North  Korea,  In  IMS. 

The  small  decks  or  packages  of  heroin 
which  can  be  piirdtased  In  Seoul,  particularly 
frc»n  Chinese,  contain  the  Ugfat  tan.  coarse 
textured  heroin  which  to  commonly  received 
from  Oommunlet  China. 

HOMO     KONO 

Brltiah  authrortties  are  making  diligent  ef- 
forts to  tnpfnm  the  traffic  from  the  Chinese 
mainland 

U  Cboy  Pat  ti  Company,  which  Inclwrtes  LI 
Cboy  Fait.  lA  Sul  Po,  and  Kwok  Kam  Chl.  all 
three  of  whom  are  Chinese,  were  Important 
traffickers  In  narcotics  for  several  years.  U 
Cboy  Fat  was  formerly  of  Shanghai  and  was 
deported  from  Hong  Kon^  June  26, 1063. 

U  Cboy  Fat  was  carrying  on  his  narcotics 
smuggling  full  scale.  By  sea  narcotics  were 
moved  In  vessels  ranging  from  the  smallest 
Junk  to  the  biggest  commercial  liners.  Air- 
line and  charter  planes  are  also  used,  and  It 
U  reaennably  safe  to  say  there  to  not  an  air- 
line operating  either  to  or  frcm  the  colony 
which  has  not  been  used  by  narcotic  smug- 
glers. Late  In  1952  It  became  firmly  eetab- 
llsbed  that  the  movement  of  gold  and  nar- 
cotic smuggling  were  closely  connected  and 
oommnnlst  inspired.  It  was  also  discovered 
the  same  traffickers  were  shipping  strategic 
war  materials  to  Communist  China. 

Aft^  the  deputation  of  LI  Cboy  Fat,  he 
was  sentenced  to  15  years  imprisonment  In 
Talpeh  for  hto  smuggling  activities. 

Ulllard  K.  Nasholds,  a  United  States  cltl- 
aen,  was  arrested  In  Talpeh  on  a  charge  of 
smuggling  ao  pounds  of  heroin  which  origi- 
nated In  Oommnnlst  China.  He  was  aentenoed 
to  six  years  lmi»isonment  and  lined  UA 
•6.000. 

It  has  been  estimated  Vbmt  from  50  to  100 
million  dollars  of  gold  were  smuggled  dur- 
ing a  two-year  period  by  individual  couriers. 
To  estimate  the  amount  of  gold  and  narcotics 
being  smuggled  by  all  means  available 
It  to  necessary  to  reallae  that  on  oooaslans 
the  eatlie  crew  of  certain  ships  to  Involved, 
tha*  the  hardn  so  anuggled  sni^lles  a  large 
part  of  the  mtematlonal  OUott  traffic,  and 
that  anyone  having  knowledge  of  these  op- 
aratloDs  including  the  crews  of  strips  to 
afraid  to  divulge  the  Information  becaxise  of 
fMr  of  repctoato  against  members  ci  the  fam- 
ily who  are  m  Communist  China. 

LI  Bui  Po,  the  Chinese  mentioned  above 
as  being  part  of  the  Li  Choy  Fat  &  Company, 
was  fbnnerly  of  Shanghai  where  he  was 
closely  associated  with  Wu  See  Pau,  a  Chi- 
nese who  operated  from  76  Jessfleld  Boad, 
Shanghai.  This  area  became  known  as  the 
Badlands  and  reeked  with  narcotics.  Wu  and 
U  were  the  top  gangsters  of  Shanghai  and 
after  the  death  of  Wu,  li  Svil  Po  and  the  wife 
of  Wu  Sze  Pau,  was  reported  to  have  been 
directly  responsible  for  many  shootings  In 
Shanghai,  Including  the  shooting  of  a  po- 
Uoeman  who  stopped  her  car  from  crashing 
»poUoe  barricade. 

U  Sol  Po  and  Sae  Ol  Chan  late  in  1947 
began  to  operate  on  Intimate  terms  with  LI 
Choy  Fat.  On  September  0. 196S  Sae  CM  Chan 
alias  Shee  Bo  Chun,  Tuen  Tuk  Ting.  ICrs.  Wu 
Ten  and  Tung  Mai  Kwmg.  was  arrested  after 
shs  had  sold  25  oonces  of  heroin  through 
a  danoe  girl  for  HJL  W,000.  Thto  herotn 
was  marked  in  the  same  m^wTi^T.  ^g  fj^^  htT' 
an  mentkmed  above  which  was  selaed  in 
Japan.  The  paokaga  bora  the  OhlzMse  fac- 
tory number  00040. 

11  Sol  Po  and  Sae  Ol  Chan  sold  the  Bed 
Uaa  brand  at  heroin  from  Oommonlst  China 
■afl.  although  praotlcaUy  dastltate  m  1947, 
were  wealthy  when  they  were  departed  In 
1902.  Blnoe  that  ttms  the  wife  of  U  Sul  Po. 
who  operated  a  retaU  ntnaMng  atore  as  a 
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front,  has  been  arrested  for  trafficking  la 
heroin  and  to  facing  deportation  from  Hong 
Kong. 

The  third  Chlneee  in  the  U  Choy  Fat  * 
Company  was  Kwok  Kam  Chl,  a  Chin  Chow 
man  from  Puklen  Province.  In  addition  to 
smuggling  of  opium  and  hertttn  from  Com- 
munist China,  Kwok  was  using  a  ten-room 
isolated  house  to  process  beroin  from  opium 
untU  raided  by  police  in  December  1952  after 
which  time  Kw«A  was  banished  from  the 
odony.  With  reference  to  Kwok  the  Chl 
Ytn  Dally  News,  Hong  Kong,  October  18.  1963. 
carried  the  f (blowing  article:  "The  Gblneee 
communists  have  concentrated  all  the  opium 
tToax  different  parts  of  the  wi«itii«T»H  ^t 
South  China  for  sale  abroad  so  as  to  ob- 
tain foreign  exchange.  The  sale  at  two  cer- 
tain places  has  been  greatly  Increased  and 
at  the  same  time  organlxatloDS  have  been 
established  in  Kwangtung  and  Kwan^d  prov- 
inces to  undertake  the  transport  of  nar- 
cotica  and  to  work  in  collusion  with  trai- 
torous mnchants  overseas.  The  detaito  and 
Intrigue  were  exceed  in  detail  July  7,  1062 
and  since  that  time  the  authoritlee  have 
paid  special  attention  and  for  the  past  three 
months  have  exerted  great  effort  in  their 
investigations.  It  to  understood  Kwok  and  a 
nimiber  of  other  traffickers  have  left  for 
Ja^Mn  within  the  past  two  months." 

In  the  Transportation  Section  of  the  Tin 
Shlng  Company  the  person  who  was  In  charge 
was  Oban  Shan  Tuk  who  was  the  manager 
of  the  Chan  Brothers  Company  and  of  the 
Sun  Hoi  Tung  Shipping  Company.  On  De- 
cember 14,  1962  Chan  Shan  Yuk  and  nine 
other  Chinese  were  charged  on  a  piracy  count 
in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  S8  Nldar,  bound 
for  Japan,  and  deUver  It  to  the  communists 
at  Canton.  Chan  Shan  Tuk  had  successfully 
pirated  a  ship  and  delivered  it  to  the  com- 
munists some  six  months  previous  to  the 
above  Incident. 

Associated  vilth  Chan  Shan  Tuk  in  the 
Chan  Brothers  Company  was  Judah  I.  Ezxa 
who  was  depcxted  from  the  United  States 
after  serving  a  term  of  imprisonment  after  a 
conviction  for  narootlo  smiiggllng. 

The  China  Syndicate  and  Company  late  in 
1962  offered  to  deliver  300  tons  of  opium 
from  Communist  cailna  to  a  broker,  L.  T. 
Ooh  and  Sons,  Bangkok,  Thailand,  on  behalf 
of  what  was  found  to  be  a  non-existent 
Swiss  firm.  When  approached  with  reference 
to  large  quantities  of  opium,  officials  of  the 
China  S^dloate  and  Company  stated  they 
could  furnish  "tons  and  tons"  of  opium  from 
stockpiles  m  Canton.  They  also  stated  the 
opium  would  be  available  at  Shum  Chan,  a 
town  In  Communist  China  Just  across  the 
line  from  the  HOng  Kong  colony,  from  which 
place  they  would  move  the  opium  and  deliver 
it  to  a  ahlp.  The  price  quoted  was  VS.  $12.50 
per  pound.  Before  opium  or  heroin  will  be 
delivered  in  quantity  the  buyer  must  put 
hto  money  in  escrow  in  a  bank  and  the  seller 
to  likewise  represented  by  a  bank.  When  the 
purchase  to  to  be  consummated  the  buyer 
and  seller  arrange  for  the  delivery  of  the 
narcotics  after  which  the  money  is  collected 
from  the  bank  by  the  seller.  China  Syndi- 
cate officials  also  offered  200  taeto  of  nmottng 
<9lum  and  produced  samples.  They  also 
stated  they  would  sell  any  amoxmt  of  heroin 
and  suggested  materlato  rather  than  money 
be  provided  for  payment. 

Late  in  1062  British  authorities  in  Hong 
Kong  seized  231  ounces  of  crude  morphine 
which  arrived  from  Bangkok  aboard  a  sur- 
face vessel.  ShorUy  before  the  selzxire  the 
narootlcs  were  transferred  to  a  sampan.  The 
morphine  CTlginated  in  TUnnan  Prorinoe. 

The  latest  seizure  in  Hong  Kong  was  on 
February  7.  1968,  at  which  time  26  ounces 
of  heroin  was  seized  from  LI  Wan.  a  Chinese, 
and  hto  two  Chinese  snsoclstns 

aXLATSO  NZWS  DIBPATCHKS 

The  following  dispatch  appeared  In  Hklng 
Tao  Jlh  Fao.  IndexMsident  Hewapaper.  BOng 
Kong.  December  38.  1963:  "(Dtopatoh  from 
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Canton)  In  order  to  earn  more  foreign  ex- 
change the  Chinese  oommuntots  are  con- 
tinuing to  export  opluni  and  other  native 
produce  to  foreign  countries.  It  was  mainly 
for  thto  purpose  that  the  Chinese  Peoples 
Aviation  Company  lnaug\urated  a  regular 
passenger-freight  service  from  Chungking  to 
Kunming  to  Canton  tU  Nanking.  A  plane 
brought  38  cases  (of  about  83  eattlea  each) 
of  raw  <^lum  from  Kxmmlng  to  Canton  co 
the  afternoon  of  December  20.  It  to  said  that 
the  opium  wUl  be  exported  to  a  nearby  for- 
eign area."  Note:  1  cattle  equato  1^  poiuuto. 
The  following  item  taken  from  the  Hua 
Chiao  Jib  Pao,  Conservative  Newspaper.  Hoog 
Kong.  February  19,  1083.  further  substan- 
tiates the  position  of  Macao  in  the  traffic 
of  narcotics  with  Commtintot  China:  "(Dis- 
patch from  Swatow)  Since  the  fall  of  the 
Teochew-Swatow  area  into  communist  hands 
over  three  years  ago.  peasants  living  in  Kit- 
yang  and  Puning  hsien  in  the  area,  encour- 
aged by  the  communist  authorities,  have 
planted  opium  poppies  extensively  every  year 
in  October,  providing  the  biggest  soiirce  of 
revenue  for  the  Communtots.  Last  year  poppy 
planters  in  Kltyang  and  Puning  alone  sold  a 
total  of  over  210,000  taeto  of  raw  opium  to 
the  Communist  'Teochew-Swatow  Trading 
Company'  which  made  big  profits  by  smug- 
gling the  drug  to  Hong  Kong  and  Macao  for 
sale.  According  to  an  unconfirmed  report, 
about  80,000  mow  of  opium  popples  were 
planted  in  October  last  year  in  the  two  haien 
ol  Kltyang  and  Puning  alone.  No  wonder  the 
cotnmuotot  authorities  here  are  paying  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  taxing  the  poppy 
Idanters.  K'ang  Tzu-wen,  formerly  Vloe-Ad- 
mlntotratlve  Commissioner  for  the  Teochew- 
Swatow  area,  has  recently  got  himself  ap- 
pointed to  the  pas';  of  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Teochew-Swatow  Trading 
Company'  so  that  he  may  have  a  finger  in 
the  pie. 

"Before  the  planting  season  for  opium 
popples  began  last  year  Communist  'Peoples 
Bank'  and  Trading  Company'  offlclato  in  var- 
ious hsien  In  the  Teochew-Swatow  area  had 
already  advanced  huge  sums  of  money  to  the 
planters,  most  of  whom  agreed  to  sell  their 
produce  to  the  Communists  in  advance  at  a 
price  determined  by  the  latter." 

Another  dlq;>atch  concerning  Hong  Kong 
and  Macao's  relation  to  Communist  China 
In  the  narcotic  traffic  is  that  found  In  the 
Kung  Shang  Jlh  Pao,  Hong  Kong.  October  16. 
1952:  "(Dispatch  from  Canton  October  16) 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  raw  opium 
arrived  in  Canton  from  Tunnan  Province  on 
October  4,  1052.  The  cases  of  opium,  all  of 
which  were  sealed  by  the  'Provincial  Peoples 
Government  of  Yunnan',  were  consigned  to 
a  certain  firm  in  Yat  Tak  caiung  Lu,  Canton. 
It  was  learned  that  thto  firm  to  owned  by 
Ch'en  Keng  and  a  certain  Tang  who  to  Ch'en 
Keng's  personal  representtttive  in  Canton.  R 
to  also  learned  the  opium  was  intended  for 
Hong  Kong  and  Macao." 

That  opium  contlnuea  to  be  available  for 
the  international  traffic  to  due  to  the  en- 
coiiragement  offered  growers  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  as  shown  by  the  following  dis- 
patch: 'The  8th  moon  of  the  lunar  calendar 
to  the  time  for  the  planting  of  the  p<9py. 
and  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  are 
taking  Into  consideration  conditions  in  vari- 
ous areas  in  fixing  tax  tariffs  on  pt^pies  cul- 
tivated. The  Kwangtung  Communist  leader. 
Teh  Chlen-ylng,  on  September  3  issued  secret 
instructions  to  authorltlas  in  the  various 
hsien  and  municipalities  In  the  province  to 
the  effect  that  since  the  prohibition  of  poi^y 
cultivation  could  not  be  fully  enforced  in 
the  remote  and  hilly  areas,  they  might  as  well 
enforce  the  policy  of  seeking  prolilbltlon 
through  taxation  so  that  the  pec^le  would 
be  made  to  abandon  poppy  eultlvatlMi 
v(duntarily. 

'The  taxation  rate  of  380  catties  of  grain 
for  every  100  poppy  plants  cultivated  was 
fixed,  and  tax  evasions  would  bs  severely 
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punished.  The  new*  amounted  to  the  lifting 
of  the  ban  on  poppy  cultivation  and  peas- 
tatt  m  various  parts  of  Kwangtung  were 
slated. 

"In  the  scores  of  hHang  in  the  suburbs  of 
Csnton,  it  was  stated  that  all  the  dry  fields 
would  be  devoted  to  poppy  cultivation  since 
It  brought  a  greater  yield  than  rice  culti- 
vation." (Thto  dlq>atch  from  the  Hslng  Tao 
Jlh  Pao,  Hong  Kong.  September  10,  1962.) 

Tunnaneee  opium  smugglers  into  Thailand 
(re  often  better  armed  than  the  police  them- 
■dves.  On  one  occasion  there  was  a  group  of 
100  of  these  smugglers  that  attacked  the 
police  In  September  1952  about  100  miles 
north  of  Chlengmal.  On  another  occasion 
tbout  the  same  time  the  smugglers  and  po- 
lice fought  it  out  at  a  point  onij  15  miles 
north  of  Chlengmal.  Prior  to  this  Incident 
on  August  28,  1052  a  band  of  the  Tunnanese 
opium  smugglers  stopped  a  Chlengmai-bound 
bus  and  forced  It  to  wait  almost  an  hour 
while  a  caravan  of  approximately  300  opium 
carriers  crossed  the  road. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Talpeh 
January  26.  1063  suggests  the  magnitude  of 
the  narcotic  smuggling  operation  by  the 
Chinese  Communtots:  "The  Tatao  News 
Agency,  recognized  publicity  medium  for  the 
Chinese  Natlonaltot  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
today  alleged  that  the  Chinese  Beds  were 
lelUng  huge  amounts  of  narcotics  to  Soutti- 
east  Asia  and  used  the  proceeds  to  inlttote 
communist  surtlvltles.  The  Agency,  which 
claims  to  get  its  Information  from  under- 
ground sources  on  the  mainland,  said  that 
1.600,000  ounces  of  opium  and  other  nar- 
cotics had  been  shipped  to  the  coim tries  of 
Southeast  Asia  from  the  South  China  prov- 
ince of  Kwangse  rlnce  it  vras  ovemm  by  the 
Reds  in  1949." 

PHnjppnfxa 

niicit  opium  and  heroin  m  the  Philippines 
come  from  Conununtot  China.  These  nar- 
cotics arrive  by  surface  ships  and  by  air.  The 
heroin  has  the  same  physical  characteristics 
as  the  heroin  which  has  been  proved  to 
originate  In  Communist  China. 

Uurge  scale  smuggling  into  the  Phlllj^nes 
from  Communtot  China  was  disclosed  on  Oc- 
tober 31,  1953  in  Manila  following  the  arrest 
of  two  Chinese  by  the  police.  Arrested  and 
charged  with  violation  of  the  opliun  law  and 
facing  possible  deportation  If  found  guUty 
were  Jose  Lao  Ko  Kua,  30.  and  Tlo  Eng  Tlong. 
54. 

SOUTBKaSTXaM  ASIA 

That  opium  from  Communtot  China 
reaches  Malaya  in  large  quantities  to  shown 
by  the  seizure  on  the  Burmese  vessel  Hswe 
Bta  Attn  at  Pulau  Paya  June  8,  1953.  The  ves- 
ssl  carried  6,780  pounds  of  opium.  363  pounds 
of  grey  drugs  containing  morphine,  and  35 
pounds  of  brown  powder  containing  mor- 
phme.  The  opium  was  traced  to  Communtot 
China  and  had  passed  through  the  Shan 
States  of  northern  Burma.  Hie  group  con- 
ducting the  bartwlng,  buying  and  selling  of 
the  narcotics  with  Communist  China  had  its 
headquarters  In  Rangoon,  and  the  operation 
was  financed  from  Penang  and  Singapore. 
These  smugglers  had  been  operating  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  and  the  seizure 
was  the  ninth  or  tenth  of  a  regular  series 
of  shipments  of  opium  and  other  narcotics.  It 
li  estimated  thto  group  had  been  res]x>n8lble 
for  at  least  30  tons  of  opium  being  smug- 
gled from  Communtot  China  in  a  year. 
smraoLiNa  to  thk   uMiiau  statks 

As  already  stated,  large  qtiantities  of  heroin 
have  reached  the  United  States  from  Com- 
munist China.  Emissaries  have  been  sent  to 
the  United  States  to  arrange  for  the  details 
of  the  smuggling  transaction.  One  of  the 
princlpato  in  a  case  In  which  at  least  200 
ounces  of  heroin  were  smuggled  in  from 
Communist  China  to  now  serving  a  ten  year 
Imprisonment  sentence.  In  another  ease 
which  to  still  under  investigation  and  in 
which  at  least  360  ounces  of  heroin  were 
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smuggled  m  from  Communist  China  a  de- 
fendant has  been  sentenced  to  16  years  im- 
prisonment. In  still  aiK>ther  case  In  which  an 
estimated  40  ounces  were  involved  the  two 
defendants  were  sentenced  to  five  years  and 
to  seven  years  Imprisonment,  lie  latest  ssi- 
Eure  of  a  comparatlvtfy  large  amount,  88 
ounces,  was  mads  November  0,  1962  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  SB  President  Wilson.  A  Chl- 
neee had  brought  the  heroin  from  Hong 
Kong.  It  was  manufactured  in  Communist 
China. 

ZNSmX    C01C1CT7WIST    CKIIfA 

Large  quantities  of  heroin  are  manufac- 
tured in  conmiuntot  China  all  the  way  from 
TUngtao  and  llentsln  down  to  Canton.  This 
heroin  to  of  ^proximately  the  same  percent- 
age of  purity,  unusually  high,  and  has  the 
same  physical  characteristics  as  the  heroin 
from  thto  region  over  a  period  of  years.  In 
one  factory  alone  in  Western  China  the  ca- 
pacity to  300  poxinda  per  day  and  all  of  thto 
to  for  export. 

That  the  United  SUtes  to  a  target  of  Com- 
munist China  to  be  regularly  supplied  with 
doUar-eamlng,  health  and  morale-devastat- 
ing heroin  to  shown  by  the  Information  con- 
tained in  the  following  dtopatch,  the  truth 
of  which  to  borne  out  by  facts  previously  re- 
lated In  thto  report:  "(Toa  News  Service. 
Hong  Kong)  In  order  to  cover  the  expenses 
required  for  its  fundamental  construction 
for  fiscal  1963.  Conununtot  China  to  recently 
using  various  means  to  develop  the  sources 
of  its  central  and  local  revenues.  According 
to  reltoble  information  gained  from  the  con- 
tinent, financial  and  economic  organs  of  Bed 
China's  Central  Begime  met  behind  doeed 
doors  in  Peiping  in  early  December  and  de- 
cided to  expand  sales  activities  abroad  thto 
year,  primarily  in  Japan.  Southeast  coun- 
tries and  the  Umted  States. 

"According  to  information  reaching  from 
Pelplng.  financial  and  economic  leaders  of 
the  Foreign  Trade.  Commercial  and  Finan- 
cial Dlvtoions  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Re- 
gime as  well  as  of  the  Southwest,  South 
China  and  North  China  Dtotrlcts  held  a  secret 
meeting  in  Pelplng  on  December  5.  The  meet- 
ing it  says  was  presldsd  over  by  Po  I  Po.  Chief 
of  the  Finance  Division;  and  attended  by 
Teh  Li  Chuang,  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Division;  Yao  I  Lin,  Vice-Chief  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department;  Chen  Hal  Shlh,  Vlce- 
Chairman  of  the  Southwest  Military  Politi- 
cal Committee:  Liu  Hsiu  Feng.  Chairman  of 
the  North  China  Financial  and  «<vwir»mt^> 
Committee:  Hsiu  Hslan,  Vice-Chalrman  of 
the  South  China  Financial  and  Boonomio 
Committee;  and  others. 

"Infcamation  which  leaked  out  of  the  con- 
ference indicate  that  the  revenue  obtained 
from  its  sales  of  naroottos  abroad  for  «<Toal 
1052  reached  i^tproxlmately  70,000,000  Amer- 
ican doUara,  out  of  which  80,000,000  dollan 
were  sent  to  the  Chinese  Communist  Begime 
and  the  rest  was  spent  for  party  activities 
as  well  as  infocmation  collection;  that  the 
largest  outlet  was  Southeast  Asia  oountrles. 
foUowed  by  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

"The  drugs  when  shipped  directly  from 
the  continent  are  sent  via  llentsln  and 
Tangku  in  the  north  and  Kwangchow  Bay 
and  Nampo  Island  southeast  of  Yangchlang, 
Kwangtung  Province  In  the  south.  The  «une 
report  says  that  crude  opiimi  of  over  1.000 
tons  was  sent  abroad  through  Kwangohow 
dtiring  the  one-year  period  from  June  1951 
to  June  1962. 

"Heretofore  the  sales  abroad  of  opium  and 
other  narcotics  were  handled  directly  by  the 
Finance  Division  of  the  Chinsss  Communist 
Beglms.  However,  it  to  reported,  it  was  de- 
cided at  the  conference  that  the  sales  method 
would  be  changed,  and  that  the  business 
would  be  conducted  ex<flualvely  by  the  Over- 
seas Trade  Division.  Further,  the  foUowlng 
Inqwrtant  dectoloiu  were  made  at  the  con- 
ference: 

1.  Qualltlas  and  gradss  of  naroottos  gath- 
ered from  various  districts  will  be  standard- 
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Ized  and  definite  marks  wUl  be  estatdldied. 
Crude  opitun,  for  example,  was  divided  Into 
several  grades  in  the  past  and  thto  was  a 
factor  in  the  sales  thereof.  However,  under 
the  new  system  the  various  sorts  of  optwn 
wlU  be  standardized. 

2.  Export  promotion  regulations  are  estab- 
lished, and  private  concerns  are  permitted  to 
participate  In  the  tranqxirtatlon  and  sale. 
Moreover  discriminatory  prices  are  estab- 
lished so  that  merchants  may  be  encouraged 
to  sell  narootlcs  abroad  more  aggressively. 

8.  Powerful  leadera  are  sent  secretly  to 
various  places  to  enoonrage  sales  aettvlUes. 
eapeedaUy  in  Tokyo.  Singapore.  Bombay,  aad 
other  places.  For  thto  porposs.  the  Social  Dl- 
vtoion  and  the  South  China  Bureau  of  the 
Chlneee  Communist  Regime  have  decided  to 
select  and  asnd  those  most  e^Mrtenoed  in 
selling  naroottos  and  to  place  them  in  charge 
of  promoting  aalea. 

4.  Bach  local  organ  of  the  Communist 
China  Regime  to  prohibited  from  wantonly 
sending  large  quanttties  of  narcotics  over- 
seas for  sale  for  fear  it  may  affect  the  over- 
seas market.  However,  each  such  local  organ 
to  permitted  to  derive  30%  of  ito  mcome 
from  the  salee  of  narcotics. 

"According  to  the  Peiping  InformaUon, 
Communist  China's  acttvlttes  to  smuggle 
narcotics  into  the  Japan  area  are  conducted 
under  the  Tientsin  Office  of  the  Overseas 
Trade  Division.  There  are  at  present  approxi- 
mately 40  smi]gglera  in  the  Tientsin  area  who 
said  from  Tangku  to  the  vicinity  of  Kyushu 
and  return  carrying  cargoes  of  gasoline,  steel 
Ingoto,  automobile  parts,  mwdioai  instru- 
ments, and  other  material.  It  to  dear  that 
non-Chinese  are  also  parUdpatlng  in  the 
smuggling  organlzatton."  (The  preceding  was 
published  in  the  Tokyo  Shlmbun,  January 
8. 1968.) 

The  smuggling  of  gold  from  Saigon  and 
Bangkok,  which  to  obtained  from  Europe 
on  letters  of  credit  which  are  paid  in  foreign 
exchange  within  one  week  after  receipt  of  the 
gold,  the  exchange  of  the  gold  with  Com- 
muntot China  for  narcotics  and  other  high- 
value  expcHts  which  in  turn  are  sold  to  ob- 
tain foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  the  original 
letters  of  credit,  to  the  explanation  which 
most  nearly  fits  the  actual  condlttons  pre- 
vaUing  in  the  Far  Bast.  The  foreign  exchange 
to  supplied  from  all  countries  to  which  the 
narcotics  are  destined. 


Seizures  during  1963  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  Communist  China  are  as  follows: 

Hong  Kong:  Baw  Opium,  936  kgs.;  Mor- 
phine Hydrochloride,  6  kgs.  via  Bangkok. 

Singapore;  Baw  Opium,  960  kgs.;  Morphine 
Hydrochloride,  4  kgs.  vU  Bangkok. 

MaJaj/a:  Baw  Opium,  3879  kgs.;  Morphine 
alkaloids,  180  kgs. 

MaraeiUet:  Heroin.  1  kgs. 

TaitMin.-  Baw  Opitun.  3  kgs.;  Heroin.  11,8 
kgs. 

Honolulu.-  Prepared  Opium,  .334  kgs.  vto 
Hong  Kong. 

United  State*:  Heroin,  1.7  kga.;  in  maga- 
zlnea  from  Hong  Kong.  Heroin,  .096  kgs.;  at 
Wilmington  from  crew  member  of  88  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  from  Hong  Kong. 

Japan;  Heroin.  7j84S  k^L  Baw  Opium.  1.887 
kgs. 

(Note:  In  addiUon  to  the  above  a  con- 
alderable  amount  of  heroin  has  been  seized 
by  Hong  Kong  authorlttes  in  35-ounoe  lots. 
Theee  selzuree  would  total  at  least  thres  kil- 
ograms.) 

COWCLOSIOM 

While  Communist  Chliia  has  denied  the 
allegation  that  she  to  supplying  a  large  part 
of  the  narcotics  in  the  International  Ollelt 
larafflc.  and  has  stated  that  in  fact  a  strict 
control  has  been  placed  on  nareotlaa.  the 
above  portion  of  thto  report  and  the  follow- 
ing extracts  and  dtopatdMS  from  newspapen 
and  doeuments  ahow  that  traffic  In  nareoMos 
has  been  encouraged  for  monetary 
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and  MboUge.  that  etUttTktUm  of  th«  poppy 
pUat  has  not  been  prohibited,  and  that  e(- 
f orta  to  control  •^Wlfftlon  within  Communlct 
Cailna  hava  beam  f aabla  and  intilactaal  alnoa 
the  autborlUaa,  raaUzlng  tba  tairlbla  and 
lasting  aears  on  any  dTUlaatton  wblob  wUto- 
^>r«ad  addlcUon  guaranteaa,  have  relied  on 
fanning  tbe  faaatlolam  of  «y>mnti^Ti{in  (g 
encourage  abatentlon  from  naiootlca,  ha^e 
taken  at  face  value  declarations  from  addlcta 
that  tbey  were  "cured"  even  while  unoffi- 
cially theee  addicts  were  etm  receiving  nar- 
cotics, and  have  from  all  Indications  created 
a  ataggetlng  incidence  of  addiction  within 
Oommimlst  China.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  true  purposes  of  Oommtmlst  China  In 
the  organised  sale  of  narcotics.  These  pur- 
poses Include  monetary  gain.  nn«n<»ing  po 
Iltlcal  activities  in  various  countries,  and 
sabotage.  The  communists  have  planned  well 
and  know  a  well-trained  soldier  becomes  a 
llablUty  and  a  security  risk  from  the  moment 
he  first  takes  a  shot  of  heroin. 

The  following  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  true  situation  in  Communist  China: 

An  editorial  In  the  South  China  Morning 
Post,  Hong  Kong,  July  7,  1962,  remarks  as 
follows:  "Peking  declared  these  stories  were 
fabrications  and  Insisted  that  it  has  'consist- 
ently and  determinedly  adopted  as  well  as 
enforced  the  policy  of  strict  prohibition*.  The 
pro-nattonallst  newspapers  here  recently  as- 
serted that  popples  were  planted  In  many 
parts  of  Kwangtung  and  that  the  new  author- 
ities like  the  old  were  content  to  tax  It 
heavily  rather  than  enforce  the  ban.  On  the 
other  hand  the  pro-«ommunlst  papers  say  the 
Regime  has  made  'definite  progress  in  sup- 
pression' since  the  Suppression  Commission 
was  fcMTaed  in  Canton  in  1950.  It  added  how- 
ever that  though  the  peasants  had  agreed  not 
to  plant  the  poppy,  it  was  neceee&ry  that  the 
suppression  movement  must  be  continued 
and  made  Into  a  mass  movement  tar 
thorough  realisation'.  This  Indlcatea  that  the 
ban  Is  not  eftectlve.  But  it  is  significant  that 
when  the  authorities  seized  off  Penang  a 
single  consignment  of  8,000  pounds  of 
opium — ^half  the  total  world  seizures  last 
year — it  was  described  as  'Burmese  opium' ". 
Another  dispatch  from  the  Hxul  Chlo  Jih 
Pao,  Hong  Kong,  October  23,  1952,  Is  as  fol- 
lows: *Ttie  Chinese  Communist  authorltlee 
appear  to  be  pushing  with  great  vigor  the 
campaign  for  the  suppression  of  opium  in  the 
various  hsien  on  Hainan  Island  and  In  south- 
em  Kwangtung.  Actually  the  addicts  are  re- 
quired to  be  cured  in  stages  and  meantime 
opium  is  sold  by  the  authorities  to  smokers 
who  have  been  duly  registered." 

All  available  reports  from  the  mainland 
press  clearly  Indicate  continued  use  of  and 
traffic  In  narcotic  drugs  within  Communist 
China.  The  Communists  have  carefully 
avoided  mention  of  traffic  out  of  Communist 
China,  but  the  Nan  Fang  Jlh  Pao,  Canton, 
editorial  of  June  3, 1952  stressed  the  fact  that 
Canton's  proximity  to  Hong  Kong,  Macao,  and 
Xndo-China  facilitated  drug  smuggling,  and 
added  that  Canton  continued  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal center  of  narcotic  trafllc  In  Asia. 

On  May  19,  1962  the  Hankow  Ch'ang 
Chiang  Jlh  Pao  carried  an  article  covering  a 
meeting  of  tbe  Opium  and  Narcotics  Sup- 
pression Committee  on  May  13-16.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  Chang  Nan  Halen, 
stressed  the  need  of  a  mass  movement  for  the 
suppression  of  opiimi  and  narcotics.  The  Vice 
Chairman  followed  by  analyzing  the  causes 
leading  to  the  situation  being  still  serious. 
He  pointed  out  the  failure  of  the  full  moblll- 
zation  of  the  masses  and  reliance  on  them 
for  wiping  out  the  evil.  He  said  the  mMn 
movement  to  be  launched  beginning  with 
the  prohibition  of  transportation,  the  pro- 
hibition of  preparation,  and  the  prdiibltioQ 
of  marketing,  after  which  the  prohibition  of 
poppy  colttvatlon  and  smoking  and  use  of 
naroottcB  would  be  easy  of  accomplishment. 
Cheng  Staao  Wen  was  the  official  who  made 
VMa  rtatwnant. 
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On  June  4.  1962  the  same  newspaper  car- 
ried a  report  by  this  same  Vloe-Chalrman  o< 
tbe  Committee.  Cheng  Shao  Wen.  After  stat- 
ing that  the  prohibition  of  poppy  cultivation 
had  been  "basically  accomplished  In  the 
Central-South  region."  he  gave  a  r«sum6 
which  Indicates  tbe  extent  of  narcotic  traffic 
within  Communist  China.  In  the  dlstrlcta 
of  Honan,  Changsha.  Liuchow,  Nannlng, 
Kwelln,  Wuchow.  Ichang,  Shashlh  and 
Tuanllng,  Cheng  Shao  Wen  stated  that  more 
than  18.000  cases  of  opium  trafficking  had 
been  disposed  of,  2  million  taels  of  opium 
had  been  seized  and  several  thousand  taels 
of  heroin  had  tOso  been  seized. 

In  Canton,  Cheng  continued  from  the 
time  the  communists  took  over  until  March 
1952  there  were  271  cases  of  opiimi  traffic 
and  m&nufactxire  disposed  of,  3,493  opium 
dens  were  discovered,  7,267  addicts  were  ar- 
rested and  2,000  taels  of  opixun.  200  taels  of 
morphine,  and  300  taels  of  heroin  were 
seized.  He  added  that  of  the  6.723  addicts 
registered  in  Canton  90%  had  been  cured 
and  in  a  part  of  Hunan  province  where  90% 
of  the  hoiueholds  were  opium  smoking  and 
89-90%  were  addicts,  in  two  years  the  num- 
ber of  addicts  was  reduced  to  3.6%  and  the 
number  of  opium  smoking  households  to 
about  11%. 

In  suggesting  the  opium  evil  Is  still  ram- 
pant and  suppression  must  be  resolutely  car- 
ried out  Cheng  stated  "opium  and  narcotics 
have  been  chiefly  Imported  from  abroad  to 
the  Central -South  region."  He  made  this  fur- 
ther statement:  "When  nobody  engages  him- 
self in  opium  traffic,  poppy  growers  wlU  not 
be  able  to  sell  their  products  and  will  cease 
to  grow  poppiee.  When  no  opium  can  be 
bought,  the  addicts  wUl  certainly  cease  to 
smoke  opium." 

In  the  Nan  Pang  Jih  Pao,  Canton,  June  3 
1952,  Ku  Kuan  Halen,  Vice-Chalrman  Can- 
ton Municipal  Committee  for  Suppression  of 
Opium  and  Narcotics,  stated:  "The  suppres- 
sion of  oplimi  and  narcotic  trafficking  and 
manufacturing  was  carried  out  together  with 
the  suppression  of  poppy  cultivation  and  the 
smoking  of  opium,  but  this  had  not  been 
carried  out  on  an  organized  t>asis  and 
achievements  have  not  been  marked." 

Here  we  have  the  words  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist newspapers  in  contrast  to  their  For- 
eign Minister's  8tat«nent  that  our  report  1b 
fabrication. 

Further  statements  made  by  Cheng  Shao 
Wen  as  pubUshed  in  the  June  4,  1952  issue 
of  the  Hankow  Ch'ang  Chiang  Pao,  are :  "The 
opium  evil  is  still  rampant,  espedaUy  opium 
traffi<Aing.  A  number  of  imacrupulous  mer- 
chants such  as  Ho  Hong  Pu  have  smuggled 
opium  to  poison  the  people  and  destroy  the 
fatherland  with  a  view  to  profiteering.  Since 
the  liberation,  narcotic  smugglers  have 
smuggled  narcotics  through  the  various  rail- 
ways of  the  Hengyang  RaUway  Administra- 
tion amounting  to  804,879  taels  of  opium, 
109,414  taels  of  morphine,  and  35,297  taels 
of  heroin  which  have  been  distributed  to 
297  merchants  in  the  cities  along  the  railway 
lines  of  the  Chengchow  Railway  Administra- 
tion. In  the  past  three  years  a  total  of  38  - 
028  taels  of  opium  and  13,475  taels  of  heroin 
have  been  smuggled  and  transported  through 
railway  lines.  ^^ 

"During  the  5-«ntl  movement  In  Hankow 
according  to  date  and  m&terials  from  de- 
nunciation and  frank  exposures  by  the  mer- 
chants, there  were  451  traffickers  and  smug- 
glers who  had  smuggled  and  transported  569  - 
421  taels  of  opium,  278,731  taels  of  morphia. 
and  3(aM0  taels  of  heroin.  During  the  5-antl 
movement  in  Nannlng,  according  to  data  and 
materials  from  denunciations  and  frank  ex- 
posures, nf  the  32  categories  of  trade,  469 
firms  smuggled  and  tran^orted  a  total  of 
more  than  800,000  taels  of  narcotics.  As  the 
quantity  of  narcotics  smuggled  was  so  great 
there  must  be  a  large  number  of  addicts. 
According  to  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Publlo  Security  of  the  Central-South  MAC 
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there  are  81300  addlcta  In  Honan  Provlnea 
constituting  approxlmattiy  27%  of  th^ 
population". 

In  the  Canton  Nan  Fang  Jlh  Pao.  Jime  a 
1952.  It  was  stated:  "The  organizations  and 
machineries  lor  the  suppression  of  opium  and 
narcotics  have  not  been  established,  or  an 
not  developed  in  a  wholesome  manner.  1Y>o 
great  leniency  has  been  adopted  in  the  dis- 
posal of  drug  cases."  The  following  statement 
is  also  made:  "The  trafllckers  used  Canton 
as  the  center  to  dlstributa  the  drugs  to  lead- 
ing cities  In  the  Southwest.  Central-South 
East  China  and  North-West  regions.  Many 
of  the  unscrupulous  merchAnto  have  col- 
l\Kled  with  corrupt  elemente  in  shipping 
railway  and  highway  organs  to  carry  out  the 
evU  traffic.  They  have  even  bribed  some  of 
the  retained  personnel  in  the  organs  of  public 
security,  tax  revenue  and  maritime  customs 
to  harbor  them.  The  data  and  materials  ex- 
posed through  the  'S-antl'  and  ■5-anU'  move- 
menta  have  evidently  shown  that  this  situa- 
tion is  prevalent  in  large  cities,  as  well  as  in 
medium  and  small  cities.  The  amount  of 
narcotics  smuggled  each  time  has  been  esti- 
mated at  more  than  1,000  taels.  and  even  as 
much  as  from  40,000-100,000  taeU  The  nar- 
cotic 'king'  even  dared  to  sneak  into  Canton 
to  make  arrangementa  for  his  narcotic  traf- 
fic. The  use  of  opium  and  narcotics  are  still 
being  constantly   discovered   in   cities". 

These  lesser  offldals  must  Indeed  be  naive 
to  make  such  statementa  when  the  Com- 
munist Government  of  China  is  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  cultivate  and  encourage 
traffic  in  narcotics,  at  least  outside  China, 
with  China. 

Against  all  the  evidence  contained  herein 
the  statamenta  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Regime, 
as  published  in  United  Nations  Document  t/ 
2233.  May  27,  1952,  that  "the  sale  of  opliun  ' 
and  other  narcotics  is  thus  completely  il- 
legal in  Communist  China"  and  "the  Chinese 
Communist  Regime,  together  with  the  whole 
Chinese  people,  protesta  In  the  strongest 
terms  against  the  lying  report  directed 
against  Communist  China  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  Oovemment"  have 
little  weight  indeed. 

The  evidence  for  1952  Is  In  and,  added  to 
that  of  1951  and  prior  years,  is  Irrefutable. 

[Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Harry  J.  Ans- 
llnger.  AprU  19  to  May  14.  1964] 

Tbx  Illicit  NAaoonc  Tkaftic  in  the  F«i 
East 

Last  year  I  told  this  Commission  that  the 
United  States  Is  a  target  of  Communist  China 
to  be  suppUed  with  a  flood  of  forelgn-«x* 
change-earnings,  health  and  morale-devai^ 
tatlng  heroin.  For  several  years  I  have  pre- 
sented documented  facts  which  established 
that  narcotic  trafficking  from  the  Chinese 
Mainland  Is  an  insidious,  calculated  scheme 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  to  obtain 
operating  funds  and  at  the  same  time  spread 
the  debauchery  of  narcotic  addiction  among 
the  free  nations. 

On  April  5th  of  this  year  in  San  Francisco. 
California,  after  several  months  of  intensive 
undercover  Investigation,  we  made  important 
inroads  on  this  traffic  when  we  arrested  eigbt 
prominent  Chinese  and  indictad  Judah  Isaac 
Ezra  of  Hong  Kong,  who  collaborated  in  sup- 
plying heroin  from  Communist  China  to 
outleta  on  our  West  Coast.  Pure  heroin 
seized  in  the  raids  at  purchased  as  evidence 
by  our  agenta  during  the  Investigation 
amounted  to  six  pounds. 

Merchant  seamen  who  frequented  Eba% 
establishment  obtained  heroin  from  Ezn  and 
smuggled  It  into  the  United  States  for  the 
Illicit  market.  In  most  instances  the  heroin 
was  brought  Into  the  country  concealed  on 
the  persons  of  seamen.  Omataly  carved 
camphorwood  chesta  with  specially  built  com- 
partmenta  were  also  used  for  the  smuggling 
operations. 
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One  of  the  dealers  arrested  in  San  Fran- 
cisco operated  a  florist  shop  and  made  his 
deliveries  of  heroin  disguised  as  boxes  of 
flowers.  Other  dealers  made  deliveries  to 
undercover  agenta  In  the  iisual  manner  In 
such  places  as  Chinese  restauranta  and  meet- 
ing places  for  seamen.  Arrangementa  for 
sales  of  heroin  were  often  negotiated  over 
elaborate  Chinese  dinners.  Chinese  social 
clubs  were  frequently  the  meeting  places  to 
arrange  for  sale  and  delivery  of  the  narcotics. 
One  such  social  club  is  known  to  author- 
ities as  a  gathering  place  for  Communist 
Chinese  and  Chinese  alien  smugglers. 

The  importance  of  this  coup  can  be  gauged 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  diluted  form  in  which 
it  reaches  the  addict,  through  Thailand  from 
Mainland  China.  More  opliun  moves  to  and 
around  Chlengral  in  Northern  Thailand  than 
any  other  place  in  the  world  in  illicit  traffic. 
The  opium  reaches  Bangkok  by  boat,  truck, 
rail  and  plane,  and  three  to  four  tons  can  be 
delivered  at  any  time  to  a  point  outside  the 
harbor  at  Bangkok  in  the  open  sea.  This 
opium  is  priced  at  U.S.  $40,000  per  ton  and 
can  be  pvux^ased  in  lota  of  200  tons  on  a 
six-month  basis. 

Crude  morphine  is  sold  by  traffickers  In 
narcotics  from  Mainland  China  at  the  rate 
of  U.S.  $475  per  potind  In  Bangkok,  "nils 
morphine  has  about  the  same  appearance  as 
a  cheap  cake  of  soap.  There  is  usually  a 
large  "A"  ch'  "A1"  on  the  surface  of  each  cake 
as  in  the  case  of  a  large  seizure  In  Japan  In 
July  1954.  Heroin  from  these  traffickers  sells 
for  U.S.  (2,0OO-$3,00O  per  pound  in  Japan 
and  for  $3,00(>-$5.000  In  the  United  States. 
A  group  of  these  traffickers  successfully 
smuggled  20  pounds  of  heroin  to  Japan  In 
1954  at  a  proflt  of  U.S.  $30,000  after  all  ex- 
penses were  paid. 

In  October  1953  an  airline  pilot  In  Bang- 
kok was  approached  to  make  eight  flights  to 
Maoao  with  opium  from  Mainland  China. 
At  the  end  of  1953  a  group  of  smugglers, 
including  an  official  of  the  Bank  of  Canton, 
smuggled  23  pounds  of  heroin  and  morphine 
from  Yxinnan  to  Chlengral  to  Bangkok  and 
thence  to  another  transshipment  point.  On 
July  16,  1954  an  airline  hostess  was  arrested 
at  a  transshipment  point  with  a  two-pound 
package  of  morphine  which  she  wae  trans- 
porting as  a  courier  for  aircraft  maintenance 
personnel  after  Information  had  been  re- 
ceived that  narcotics  were  reaching  Tokyo, 
Japan,  in  this  manner.  In  the  eco-ly  pe^rt  of 
1965  a  Chinese  courier  arriving  In  Hong  Kong 
by  air  was  arrested  with  approximately  seven 
pounds  of  pure  heroin  transshipped  at  Bang- 
kok. Shortly  thereafter  an  American  was  ar- 
rested in  Hong  Kong  with  approximately  40 
pounds  of  opium  and  morphine  which  he  was 
transporting  as  a  courier  for  traffickers  In 
narcotics  from  Mainland  China.  The  trans- 
shipment point  was  Bangkok. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Burmese  govern- 
ment to  control  the  llUclt  traffic  In  narcotics, 
hundreds  of  tons  of  cleaned  and  packaged 
opium  in  one-kilogram  unite  are  brought 
into  Burma  each  year  from  Yunnan  Province. 
Routes  for  the  smuggling  are  through  Mylt- 
kylna  In  the  Kachln  State  and  through  La- 
Bhlo  on  the  old  Burma  Road  In  the  Northern 
Shan  States. 

Th3  hub  of  the  traffic  on  the  Yunnan  side 
of  the  border  is  Tengyueh.  Along  the  border 
are  found  trucks,  military  vehicles,  carte, 
mules  and  pack  trains  used  for  transporting 
the  opium. 

About  43  tons  of  opium  are  consumed  an- 
nually In  one  small  area  along  the  Yunnan 
border,  but  the  amount  of  opium  In  the 
traffic  through  Burma  far  surpasses  the 
amount  consumed  within  the  country.  Share- 
holders In  illegally  operated  opium  shops 
along  the  Yunnan  border  In  Burma  have 
been  forced  to  forfeit  their  intereste  because 
caravans  from  Yunnan  sell  opium  man 
cheaply  than  the  opium  shops. 

Another  route  used  by  the  traffickers  In 
Illicit    narcotics    from    Mainland    China   Is 
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through  Kentung  and  across  Btirma  to  river, 
rail  and  road  connections  below  Mandalay. 
Much  of  the  opliun  is  brought  down  In  river 
boate  to  Rangoon  where  It  is  transferred  to 
coastal  steamers  for  further  transshipment 
at  Penang  and  Singapore. 

Large  quantities  of  high  quality  crude  mor- 
phine are  being  manufactured  under  expert 
technical  supervision  in  factories  in  Commu- 
nist China.  The  morphine  Is  processed  ac- 
cording to  pharmaceutical  standards  and 
methods  under  government  supervision  and 
not  In  clandestine  laboratories.  When  the 
smugglers  of  this  morphine  near  Rangoon 
the  contraband  Is  transferred  to  fast 
launches  to  by-pass  the  city.  The  traffic  Is 
so  well  organized  that  the  authorities  state 
they  would  need  a  patrol  plane  to  meet  with 
any  success  In  intercepting  the  traffic. 

On  August  4,  1963  a  seizure  of  16.8  kilo- 
grams of  this  high  quality  morphine  was 
made  about  80  miles  south  of  Mandalay.  On 
April  17,  1954  another  seizure  of  43.5  pounds 
was  made  about  50  miles  from  Rangoon.  Au- 
thorities believe  the  morphine  had  been 
brought  down  the  Burma  Road  through 
Lashlo  from  Yunnan.  Containers  of  this 
opium,  which  is  readily  converted  into  heroin, 
are  stamped  with  the  Elephant  Brand  and 
the  "1  A  27"  mark. 

Since  the  processing  of  opium  is  illegal  In 
Burma,  authorities  attempted  to  dispose  of 
approximately  44  tons  of  opium  which  either 
had  been  seized  from  the  Illicit  traffic  or  pur- 
chased some  years  ago.  They  received  an  offer 
stating  the  opium  would  be  transferred  to 
Macao  where  it  would  be  manufactured  Into 
medicinal  narcotics.  Burmese  authorities  saw 
through  this  attempt  to  regain  the  oplimi  for 
the  international  Illicit  traffic. 

On  December  18,  1954  excise  officials  In 
Mandalay,  Burma,  seized  140.8  kilograms  of 
opium  which  was  being  transported  In  a 
Dodge  Jeep  from  Lashlo  on  the  Biuma  Road. 
Traffic  In  heroin  from  the  Communist  re- 
gime of  Mainland  China  is  increasing,  ac- 
cording to  enforcement  authorities  concerned 
with  traffic  through  Canton,  Macao,  Bang- 
kok and  other  porta.  Within  the  past  year 
other  areas  have  assumed  a  place  of  eqxial 
importance  with  Korea  and  Japan  as  places 
where  the  heroin  Is  furnished  directly  by 
Communist  agenta  In  the  traffic 

Millions  of  dollars  obtained  through  the 
sale  of  opium  and  other  narcotics  are  used 
by  the  Communist  regime  in  Mainland  China 
for  political  purposes  and  to  finance  agente 
who  have  been  fo\ind  actively  engaged.  An 
official  of  an  airline  In  the  Far  Bast  was 
fo\ind  to  be  smuggling  heroin  and  currency 
for  the  Chinese  Communist  regime.  A  traf- 
ficker In  narootlca  from  Mainland  China  at- 
tempted to  arrange  for  an  airlift  of  a  ton 
of  morphine  to  the  United  States.  The  pilot 
was  offered  an  Interest  in  an  opium  process- 
ing plant  if  he  would  smuggle  the  morphine 
valued  at  U.S.  $256,000.  Narcotic  traffickers 
offered  to  charter  a  PBY  in  March  1954  to 
airlift  ten  tons  of  opium  from  an  inaccessible 
river  area  to  a  world-wide  narcotic  smug- 
gling group  with  headquarters  In  Macao.  An 
effort  was  made  by  these  traffickers  to  estab- 
lish an  airline  to  move  opium  held  by  the 
Communist  regime  of  Mainland  China.  Both 
opium  and  orude  morphine  were  aMlfted 
from  otherwise  Inaccessible  polnte  under  the 
control  of  the  Regime  to  transshipment  areas 
where  the  narcotics  were  loaded  on  surface 
craft. 

During  1963  opium  from  Yunnan  Province 
accounted  for  almost  one  hundred  per  cent 
of  the  c^ium  seized  at  some  transshipment 
pointa.  The  Oulf  of  Martaban  and  the  Oulf  of 
Slam  both  were  used  to  facilitate  this  traffic. 
Investigation  of  circumstances  surrounding 
the  larger  seizures  revealed  thait  the  opium 
wee  smuggled  In  ships  opMrated  by  the  traf- 
fickers in  this  opium  who  had  headquarters 
and  connectlona  In  many  of  the  principal 
cUies  of   the   Far   awt.   Opium  trafficked 
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through  the  transshipment  polnte  often  sells 
at  the  rate  of  U.S.  $400  per  pound. 

In  J^ian  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  revealed  that  her  organization,  with 
branches  in  all  big  ho^>ltals  in  Tokyo,  Yoko- 
hama, Nagoya,  Kobe  and  Osaka,  operated  as 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Health  and 
Peace,  with  headquarters  in  the  Communist 
Party  headquarters  in  Tokyo.  This  trafficker 
stated  that  she  and  five  other  females  of  the 
group  made  expenses  and  tremendous  proflte 
for  the  Tokyo  branch  of  this  Communist  or- 
ganization through  the  sale  of  heroin. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Communist  organiza- 
tion a  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  or- 
ganization would  gain  funds  by  selling  nar- 
cotics to  various  hotels,  cabareta,  bars  and 
other  establlshmenta  patronized  by  American 
personnel  in  the  Tokyo  area.  Large  scUes  of 
heroin  which  were  paid  for  by  check  to  "So- 
ciety Headquarters"  were  made  to  beer  halls 
in  Tachikawa  and  to  agente  In  Fuchu  City 
which  Is  located  near  Tokyo. 

A  Chinese,  Po  Kung  Lung,  directed  the 
activities  of  the  six  females  and  provided 
the  heroin  which  was  valued  at  U.S.  $11  per 
gram  and  was  sold  to  Koreans  and  J«4;>aneBe 
for  further  distribution.  One  of  these  re- 
tailers of  heroin  was  an  executive  member  of 
a  Tokyo  District  Group  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  was  engaged  in  the  collection  of 
Party  funds. 

The  Enforcement  Division  of  the  Narcotic 
Section  In  the  Welfare  Ministry  of  Japan 
reported  that  extensive  surveillance  of  two 
Chinese  In  Tokyo  resulted  In  their  arrest 
and  the  seizure  of  585  grams  of  94.2  per  cent 
hMoln  and  275  grams  of  92.4  per  cent  h«x>ln 
in  March  1954.  The  seizure  was  made  as  one 
of  the  Chinese,  Yang  Jul  An,  was  leaving  the 
E:akyo  Building  In  the  heart  of  Tokyo.  This 
hunting  Is  a  center  for  trafBckers  with  Com- 
munist connections  dealing  in  heroin  and 
United  States  currency.  Among  these  traffic- 
kers were  Li  Chin  Sui  and  his  group  who 
were  arrested  in  Tokyo  In  July  1954  with  33 
pounds  of  heroin  and  morphine.  As  early  as 
1951  enforcement  agente  In  Japcm  had  pur- 
chased U.S.  $5,633  of  heroin  from  trafllckerB 
operating  from  the  Kakyo  Building.  The 
heroin  was  85  per  cent  pure  and  bore  tags 
and  seals  of  the  "Red  Lion  Brand". 

As  stated  above,  a  seizure  of  18  pounds  of 
crude  morphine  and  15  pounds  of  heroin  was 
made  at  the  end  of  July  In  Tokyo.  TtM 
crudely  formed  cakes  of  morphine  bore  a 
large  "A"  on  the  surface  identical  with  that 
contraband  routed  through  Bangkok  from 
Yunnan  Province  In  Mainland  China.  The 
heroin  and  morphine  were  sized  at  a  calendes- 
tlne  laboratory  operated  by  the  trafflckeza 
with  connections  on  30  ships  to  maintain 
siq>plles  for  their  narcotic  trafficking  in 
Tokyo,  Yokohama  and  Kobe.  The  boss  of  the 
group  was  a  Chinese,  LI  Chin  Sul.  He  had 
been  dealing  in  heroin  from  Mainland  China 
since  1949,  and  as  I  reported  to  this  Com- 
mission in  1963  and  1954,  operated  a  com- 
ftany  which  was  actually  a  branch  cdBce  of 
the  Trade  Bureau  of  South  China.  For  several 
years  he  was  a  fugitive  from  enforcement 
authorities  in  Japan  after  he  was  suspected 
of  smuggling  170  pounds  of  heroin  Into  Japan 
at  Yokohama.  At  the  time  of  his  aireat  be 
was  in  possession  of  three  paseporte  wbUh 
gave  him  three  different  Identities  to  operate 
in  Japan,  Bangkok.  Maoao  and  other  Asiatic 
porta  where  are  found  headqviarten  of  tnl- 
Ackers  In  narootlos  from  the  Oommuntet 
regime  of  Mainland  China. 

Tm  seizures  of  heroin  totaling  68  grama 
were  made  January  14,  1964  at  Iwakunl  in 
Yamaguchl  Prefecture  In  Japan.  In  conneo- 
tlon  with  these  seizures  the  Japanese  author 
itlee  stated  the  majority  at  the  prostitutes  In 
and  around  the  City  of  Iwakunl,  irtiloh  la 
located  near  an  Intemaf.lonal  airport,  are 
addicted  to  narcotic  drugs  and  stimulants 
and  are  apreadlng  the  habit  of  taking  suoii 
drugs.  A  Chinese,  Fang  Jen  Chun,  living  In 
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Ktoto*.  bad  bMn  copplTliic  tb»  bmctu  to  i»- 
taUan  at  Iwakonl. 

KfoOo  Vtmrn  Aamtey  raporUd  MovamtMr  16. 
1064  tlut  in  1M3  VJS.  970.000.000  wvtb  of 
naraotlca  wan  ■liippwi  out  of  ooauaunlst 
OtUna.  Tw«ntjr-«tx  par  oaixt  of  this  amount 
waa  ah^ipad  to  Japan  and  thaaa  fonda  oon- 
•tttotad  tbe  otalaf  aouraa  for  flnanelng  aaerat 
OommunJat  afMita.  At  tlM  aame  time  Dlrao- 
tor  Oolohlio  Fuji  tb«  Poldlo  8aei«tary  Invaa- 
ttgatlon  Board  said  tlxe  Oommunlat  i«flma 
■old  91S.S00,000  worth  of  narootlaa  In  Jaoan 
In  1952.  ^^ 

Aooordlng  to  a  Pfoogjanf  radio  broadoaat 
of  Oaoambar  SB.  1968.  facial  Caetorlaa  are 
belnc  built  to  axtsaot  marphlna  from  opium 
In  Hortli  Keiaa.  On  Ootobar  10,  1064  tba 
Sooth  Xonan  aothaaMtaa  annooaoad  tha  ar> 
reat  ot  a  North  Koraan  afant  who  atatad  that 
Oommunlat  China  la  fumlahlng  taohntoal 
^MdaUcta  to  North  Koraa  to  oparata  narooCle 
manufacturing  planta.  It  la  throu^  Nteth 
Koraa  that  tremandoua  quantmea  of  haroln 
from  Oommunlat  China  hava  raaehed  South 
Korea  and  Japan  alnoe  1M7.  BeoenUy  an 
Amailoan  aoldlar  stated  that  white  atatloned 
i^  'AMfu.  South  Korea,  he  and  at  least  80 
other  persons  ware  furnished  haraoln  of  an 
almoat  pure  quaUty  without  oast.  Addiction 
WM  acquired  maWng  hoapttallaatloa  necea- 
sanr  upon  return  to  the  UiMed  States. 

Heroin  from  Oommunlat  China  y^^9  been 
seized  on  both  ooasts  of  the  United  Statea, 
as  well  as  in  the  interior  at  St.  Louis.  ICls- 
aourl.  In  conneoUon  with  the  selzun  in  St. 
liouls,  the  source  trafflcker  in  Ji4>an  stated 
be  bad  been  dealing  with  the  Communist 
regime  of  lialnland  China  for  one  and  one- 
half  years  In  obtaining  heroin  through  the 
use  of  deck  crews  of  ships  as  couriers. 

On  February  a.  19M  In  New  Tork  City  30 
ounces  of  heroin  with  the  characteristic 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  heroin 
from  Communist  China  laboratories  were 
seised  tmm  a  seaman  as  he  attempted  to 
amuggle  the  contraband  ashore  from  the 
round-the-world  Steamship  Frealdent  Ar- 
thur. It  was  later  learned  the  heroin  had 
been  obtained  at  one  of  the  usual  trans- 
shipment points  for  narcoucs  from  the  Oom- 
munlat regime  of  **"";wnd  China. 

On  November  18,  19M  a  seizure  <a  38 
ouncea  of  9fi  per  cent  heroin  was  made  from 
Chlneee  crew  members  of  a  ship  at  Staten 
Island.  The  transshipment  point  was  Bans- 
kok.  ^^ 

In  Santa  Cms,  Oallfomla,  on  November 
4,  1054  a  seizure  ot  38  ounces  of  pura  haroln 
was  made  from  two  crew  members  of  the  SS 
President  Clereland.  The  transshipment 
point  was  Hong  Kong. 

In  Um  Angeles  harbor  on  January  18.  1955 
a^  seizure  of  Ave  pounds  of  heroin  was  wMf 
from  a  ship  Just  arrived  from  the  Fter  Sast. 
The  InveMligatlon  is  continuing  at  the  point 
of  transshipment. 

Further  confirmation  of  this  traffic  U 
found  in  United  Nations  Document  E/CN  7/ 
R.4/Add.8,  1  AprU  195S,  as  foUows: 

Burma — ^TTiere  were  also  380  seizures  of 
opliun  smuggled  Into  B\irma  by  land  from 
China." 

Korea — "Ifoat  of  the  drugs  are  Imported 
UlldUy,  e^McUay  from  North  Korea,  by  the 
Infiltration  of  Communists  vU  the  west 
coast  of  Korea,  In  spite  of  continuous  con- 
trol by  oompetent  authorltlea." 

Thailand— "There  is  stlU  a  large  illicit 
traffic  In  opium  (chiefly  in  raw  opium)  com- 
ing over  the  northern  land  fronUers  Into 
the  Intarlor  of  Thailand." 

For  several  years  the  attenUon  of  the  fwe 
nations  of  the  world  has  been  focused  on 
'the  poaltton  which  the  Communist  regime 
€t  Mainland  China  has  aasimied  in  carrying 
cti  a  flonrlahlng  worldwide  traffio  In  opium, 
morphine  and  heroin.  Mara  danlala  comprise 
no  answer  to  the  dociunentaUon  of  this 
traffic. 
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(Remarks   ot    Commtssloner   Harry   j    An- 
■hngw.  AprU  18  to  May  13.  1956] 

TBX  TT.LIC1T  NaBOOTIC  TKAmc  IN  THK  FAS  Km 
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1968,  Jung  Tfeu  Ho  beoame  Minister  of  Fl- 


The  Communist  regime  of  m.i»i-^^ 
China  In  a  New  China  News  Agency  '<»Tpatfh 
from  Peking  cm  July  a.  1964  again  denied  the 
documented  charges  made  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  by  the  United  SUtes  Bepresenta- 
Uve  on  the  Uhlted  Nations  Commission  on 
Narootlo  Dru«i,  and  specifically  denied  the 
charge  I  made  before  thla  Oommlaslan  In  May 
1964  that  the  Communist  regime  of  Mainland 
China  U  "distributing  drugs  abroad  and 
•  •  •  •  selling  heroin  and  opium  In  large 
quantmea"  to  the  free  countries  of  the  world. 
Actual  conditions  In  Southeast  A»i>t|  uid 
other  tree  countries  refute  this  unsupported 
denial  and  clearly  prove  that  the  Commimlst 
regime  of  Mainland  China  Is  pouring  opium, 
morphine  and  heroin  out  through  the  Prov- 
ince of  Tunnan  to  augment  the  already  ex- 
isting lines  of  traffic  out  of  Tientsin  lUng- 
tao  and  Canton. 

While  varying  amounts  of  narcotics  reach 
the  traffic  from  other  sources  in  the  Far  East, 
Mainland  cailna  Is  the  uncontrolled  reservoir 
supplying  the  world-wide  UUdt  narootic 
traffic. 

Pharmaceutical  plants  have  been  esub- 
llshed  In  Communist  China  to  process  opium 
into  mrorphlne  and  heroin,  and  all  theee 
drugs.  Including  raw  opliun,'are  used  as  bar- 
tering commodiUes.  Traffickers  operating  in 
the  free  ooimtrlee  ahare  the  profit  In  the  U- 
llcit  tradlc  In  narcotics  with  the  Commtmlst 
regime  of  Mainland  China.  OfltcUls  of  thla 
regime  are  exacting  a  tremendous  profit  from 
the  traffic  over  the  prices  paid  c^ium  growers 
according  to  the  trafllckera  who  obtain  the 
narcotics  for  further  sale.  Theee  traflBckers 
use  whole  sections  of  craws  of  surface  craft, 
such  as  the  engine  crew  or  the  deck  crew  to 
smuggle  narcotics.  CoopanUon  of  air  main- 
tenance craws  la  considered  essential  when 
the  smuggling  is  by  air  although  passenger 
couriers  ara  often  used  when  the  way  has  l>een 
weU  prapared  and  the  traffickeis  consider 
there  is  no  danger  of  apprehension. 

One  of  the  principal  targeU  of  the  traffic 
from  Mainland  China  U  Thailand  where  one 
hundred  tons  of  opium  ara  sold  annuaUy. 
Consumers  of  this  opium  pay  the  equivalent 
of  U.S.  6350.000  per  ton  for  the  contraband 
in  the  form  of  smoking  opium.  Opium  Is 
brought  from  Tunnan  Province  to  the  border 
of  Thailand  by  horse  and  mule  train. 

From  300  to  400  tons  of  raw  opitun  ara 
moved  annuaUy  and  this  operaUon  would 
have  rapresented  over  a  million  addict  doaea 
of  this  deadlleet  of  drugs.  It  offers  additional 
dramaUc  proof  that  we  ara  not  here  dealing 
with  a  petty  adversary  but  rather  with  a 
formidable  and  far-reaching  plot  to  gain  for- 
eign exchange  and  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
moralize the  people  of  the  free  world. 

Spreading  narootle  addiction  and  obtain- 
ing funds  for  poUtloal  purposes  through  the 
sate  of  heroin  and  opium  te  not  J\ist  the 
poUcy  of  one  man  m  the  Communist  regime 
It  u  the  policy  of  the  entire  Communist 
regime  in  Mainland  China. 

The  now  well-known  Communist,  Pto  i  po, 
had  become  an  Important  ofilolal  among  the 
Communists  in  China  by  1938.  and  was  one 
of  the  jRlndpal  eqxments  of  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  heroin  for  funds  and  for 
poutlcal  purposes.  At  that  time  the  distri- 
bution of  heroin  was  oarried  on  from  an  area 
controlled  by  the  Communists  in  Shensl  Prov- 
ince at  which  place  the  sale  of  heroin  was 
part  of  an  agent's  underground  assignment. 
The  agent  received  instruction  m  such  ac- 
tivity along  with  other  political  propaganda. 
Po  became  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Com- 
mimlst regime  in  October  1940  in  which 
position  he  was  able  to  expand  international 
narcotic  traffic  from  Communist  China  to 
heretofore  unlmaglned  proportions.  When 
he  was  raUeved  as  Minister  of  Finance  in 


After  visiting  Moeoow  for  several  months, 
Po  returned  to  Pelplng  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party.  Be- 
fore the  meeting  of  thte  Committee.  Jung  had 
held  a  conference  and  perfected  an  Improved 
plan  for  the  export  and  sale  of  opium  and 
heroin  in  conjunction  with  Teh  LI  Chuang, 
Minister  of  Trade,  and  Fang  Jung  Ho.  Chief 
of  Special  Trade.  The  tetter  term  signlfiaa 
narcotloa.  Aooordlng  to  the  report  of  Jung, 
during  the  year  Communist  China  exported 
opium,  morphine  (large  quantities  of  mor- 
phine base  wen  shipped  out  because  of  the 
shortage  of  ohemloate),  and  heroin  with  a 
value  of  U.S.  660.000,000  amounting  to  over 
800  tons.  Jung  stated  that  the  shipments 
were  30  per  cent  short  of  the  goal. 

The  innovation  in.  the  pieeent  arrange- 
ment over  Uie  former  operation  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  narootic  traffic  te  that  the 
Foreign  Ministry  has  over-all  contrtA  over  the 
entire  program,  and  directs  the  export  and 
further  distribution  of  the  heroin  and  opium 
through  the  National  Trading  Company 
which  maintains  headquartera  m  Pelplng. 

At  the  time  the  Communist  regime  was 
promoting  illicit  narcotic  traflic  in  the  interior 
of  China  in  the  area  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munists in   1938,   Chen  Kwan  Yuan,  alias 
Chen  Kun  Tuen.  alias  Chen  San  Tuan.  was 
busily  engaged  in  Tientsin  smuggling  nar- 
cotics    off     Taku     Bar     as     droumstanoes 
permitted.  He  was  still  m  Tientsin  1951  when 
the  now  well-known  "Lions  Globe"  brand  of 
heroin  began  to  reach  Japan  in  large  quanti- 
ties.  Since  that  time   he  has  become  one 
of  the  moet  powerful  representatives  of  the 
CommunlstB  In  the  narootic  traffic  outside 
Communist  China,  and  has  built  his  fortiine 
on  narcotics  through  and  under  the  cover 
of  his  far-fiung  Tin  Shlng  Trading  Company, 
moving  heroin  out  of  Communist  China  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  in  exchange  for  tires, 
rubber    goods,    trucks    and    other  strategic 
material.  He  has  all  the  brass  and  front  of 
a  gangster  and  reUee  principally  on  bribery 
and     buying     protective     Information     to 
smooths  the  smuggling  of  from  five  to  fifty 
pounds  of  heroin  at  one  time.  Crew  members 
of  various  kinds  of  ships  have  been  used  for 
thte    operation    in    addition    to    individual 
Chineae  courtera.  One  of  theee  te  a  retetlve 
of  Tfee  Ol  Chan,  alias  Mn.  Wu,  the  interna- 
tional female  smuggler  of  narcotics  who  was 
arreeted  in  1958  and  who,  while  awaiting 
trial,  te  now  llvmg  In  grand  style  through 
a  portion  of  the  prt^ts  of  Chen  Kwan  Tuan 
who  arranged  for  her  movements  from  one 
oountry  to  another.  The  oo-oonsplrator  of 
Mis.  Wu,  the  Infamous  U  Sul  Po,  alias  Lee 
Sau  Fung,  who  has  also  been  arrested,  was 
in  the  organization  of  Chen  Kwan  Tuan. 

Than  are  two  principal  groups  exporting 
and  distributing  heroin  and  opium  for  the 
Communtet  regime  in  China  In  addition  to 
the  group  which  deate  almoet  exclusively  in 
heroin  and  opium  from  Timan  Province.  All 
of  these  are  tmder  the  dlrecUon  of  the  Na- 
tional Trading  Company.  One  of  theee  groups 
exports  directly  from  the  North  Chma  ports 
of  Tientsin  (Taku)  and  Tsingtao,  and  in  thte 
way  avoids  the  Jiutedlction  and  control  of 
the  more  powerful  group  in  South  ctUna.  In 
thte  northern  group  te  Hsieh  Chim  Mu  who 
went  to  Pelplng  In  1952  where  he  has  become 
a  powerful  political  agent  continuing  hte 
narcotic  trafficking  through  Communtet 
repreaenutlves  with  whom  he  has  been 
associated  for  many  yean. 

The  group  in  South  China  fimctlons  as  the 
Trade  Bureau  of  South  China,  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Communist  regime  in  China. 
The  Trade  Bureau  operates  powerful  trad- 
ing companies  as  fronts  and  has  the  greatest 
concentration  of  stocks  of  heroin  and  opium 
in  all  of  Chliuk  stored  at  Canton  and  Chung- 
san,  Shek-kl.  for  export  to  affiliated  trading 
comparUes  in  free  countries.  Members  of  the 
Communtet  regime  undertake  the  manage- 
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ment  of  these  trading  conq;>anles  and  other 
enterprises,  including  banks,  which  these 
companies  control. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  heroin  from  Com- 
munist China  fiows  from  Canton  to  these 
trading  companies.  The  South  China  group 
and  their  aflUtetes  control  thte  fiow  of  heroin 
to  the  free  oountrlee  by  means  of  more  trad- 
ing companies  and  representatives  in  these 
free  countries  from  whom  payment  for  the 
heroin  te  received.  Some  of  theee  represent- 
atives have  become  rich  and  powerful  and 
are  able  to  negottete  directly  with  the  Com- 
munist regime  as  well  as  with  major  dte- 
trlbutora  who  control  the  traffic  In  other 
free  countries.  The  close  connection  between 
theee  trading  companies  and  the  over-all 
Communtet  control  may  best  be  Illustrated 
by  their  method  of  either  pooling  or  borrow- 
ing stocks  of  heroin  from  whichever  com- 
pany or  r^reeentatlve  available  in  order  to 
make  delivery  of  large  consignments.  In  this 
req>ect  the  dealers  in  thte  dirty  business 
operate  as  legitimate  enterprises  In  that  each 
knows  where  addltloiuJ  stocks  of  heroin  may 
be  obtained  as  necessary. 

The  fanatical  Communist  narootic  traf- 
fickers have  resorted  to  the  extreme  measure 
of  cutting  off  the  eara  of  those  small-time 
sellers  who  dared  reveal  the  Identity  of  the 
supplying  group.  Another  method  has  been 
to  take  them  Into  a  Communtet  organization 
whereby  they  are  sealed  off  and  thereby  si- 
lenced. 

The  golden  web  of  the  consplratois  pro- 
tecting them  m  their  palatial  surroundings 
has  been  spun  through  the  funds  ultimately 
obtained  from  the  very  persons  destroyed 
by  the  product — the  very  persons  who  pay  In 
money  and  blood  to  "Chase  the  Dragon"  or 
"Shoot  AA  Guns",  terms  which  are  now  beard 
throughout  the  Orient  with  reference  to  the 
use  of  heroin. 

From  the  beginning  the  Communist  pur- 
veyora  of  heroin  have  realized  the  dual  pur- 
poee  of  Its  sale  since  they  have  forbidden 
memben  of  their  own  organization  to  use  the 
drug.  This  was  true  In  1938  and  It  te  true  to- 
day. Communist  trafllcken  In  the  dnig  on 
the  wholesale  level  talk  of  the  dual  purpose 
of  sale,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  users  lose 
their  effectiveness.  Like  remarks  are  heard 
from  coolies  on  the  streets. 

The  close  retetlonshlp  between  the  heroin 
and  the  opium  and  political  agents  extends 
all  the  way  to  the  t<^.  In  Chungjln,  a  city  In 
the  suburbs  of  Pelplng,  a  factory  for  the 
manufactiira  of  heroin  Is  located.  Here  also 
Is  the  training  center  for  Communist  China's 
political  agents.  The  same  pattern  involving 
Communist  agents  and  the  sale  of  heroin 
was  followed  In  the  cltlee  of  Rashln  and 
Wonsan.  North  Korea. 

One  of  the  principal  methods  of  distri- 
bution to  the  ultimate  consumer  continued 
to  be  through  use  of  brothels  operated  by 
Chinese  Communists  or  supplied  bv  Chinese 
Communists  who  funneled  the  profits  of  the 
traffic  to  powerful  traders  and  representatives 
In  the  organization  In  the  principal  dtles. 
These  traders  and  representatives  were  also 
aided  by  Chlneee  who  ostensibly  were  trad- 
ers, but  who  were  actually  operating  cm  be- 
half of  the  Communist  regime  In  China  and 
could  supply  any  amount  of  heroin.  They 
negotiate  directly  with  Communtet  bosses  on 
the  Chinese  Mainland  for  large  supplies  of 
oplvun.  In  the  offices  of  these  tradera,  which 
bear  little  resonblance  to  offices  of  legitimate 
commercial  companies,  the  clerical  force  te 
composed  of  stooges  and  look-outs.  One  such 
company  te  the  Aaron  Trading  Company 
which  operates  with  a  headquartera  ofllce 
and  a  branch  office,  and  which  has  a  direct 
coimection  Into  Communist  Chiiui  for  quan- 
tities of  heroin  and  opium.  Thte  company, 
operated  by  two  Chinese,  endeavored  to  es- 
tabllah  connections  directly  Into  New  Tork 
City,  and  propoaed  using  lettera  of  credit 
conosallng  final  dsstlnatlon. 
Li  Chin  Sul.  who  heads  a  Chinese  export- 
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Import  company,  te  one  of  the  most  active 
trafllcken  In  the  Far  East,  operating  under 
the  direction  of  the  gigantic  combine.  Li 
Chin  Sul,  a  Chineae,  waa  forced  out  of  Japan 
by  investigating  agents  of  the  Enforcement 
Division  of  the  Narcotic  Section,  Mlntetry 
of  Welfare,  after  he  bad  accumuteted  a  for- 
tune trafficking  in  Communist  heroin  in  the 
Yokohama-Tokyo  area.  Li's  company  chan- 
nete  strategic  material  to  Canton  and  takes 
charge  of  the  movement  of  opium  and  heroin 
under  the  direction  of  the  South  China 
Trade  Bureau  and  representatives  aflUteted 
therewith. 

Powarful  Chineae  cloaely  aaaoclatad  both 
oommaRlally  and  aodally  with  top-notoh 
Communtet  agenta  have  aoexnnulated  for- 
tunsa  of  tremendous  magnitude  even  by 
Western  standards  through  feeding  gold  and 
strategic  materlate  into  Communtet  China  in 
return  for  heroin  and  opium.  The  extent  of 
thte  operation  becomes  clear  when  it  te 
realized  to  be  a  cold  fact  that  200  tons  of 
opium  from  Communist  China  ara  required 
annually  to  carry  on  the  estabUsbed  btisi- 
nees  of  these  Chinese  trafllcken  and  their  as- 
soctetes.  Most  of  thte  opium  te  from  Kwang- 
tung,  Kwelchow.  Szechwan  and  Kwangsl 
Provinces.  In  addition  to  thte  known  200 
tons  of  opium  tremendous  quantities  of  fin- 
ished heroin  with  a  high  degree  of  purity, 
heroin  te  later  refined,  are  channeled  by 
theee  same  trafflcken  to  their  Communist 
repreeentatlvee  In  other  countries.  Large 
amotmts  are  shipped  on  consignment  and 
need  not  be  paid  for  until  they  are  dte- 
trlbuted  to  representatives  through  trading 
companies  or  courlen  by  the  political  activ- 
ity committee  memben  who  collect  the 
money  or  acquire  strategic  materlate  ac- 
cording to  a  pre-arranged  plan. 

The  Communtet  regime  has  decided  that 
the  system  of  consignment  will  be  elim- 
inated as  far  as  possible  since  some  of  the 
profits  have  been  embezzled.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  profits  wlU  continue  to  be  used 
as  a  special  fund  for  various  organizations 
under  the  control  of  the  Communist  bosses 
in  the  area  where  the  heroin  te  sold,  but  there 
te  a  strict  requirement  that  a  set  portion  of 
the  profits  must  be  returned  to  the  Finance 
Mlntetry  of  the  Communtet  regime  In  China. 
It  has  likewise  been  decided  that  the  sys- 
tem of  trade  cooperatives  and  agents  trans- 
porting and  selling  the  heroin  must  be  more 
efficient  and  close-knit  to  avoid  detection 
and  to  provide  more  funds  for  the  organiza- 
tion. Special  attention  te  being  given  to  im- 
proving the  technique  of  the  Communist 
bosses  In  control  of  the  smugg^era  who  ara 
to  take  mora  care  In  the  use  of  bribes  to 
permit  the  smooth  flow  of  drugs.  The  same 
procedure  applies  to  entry  and  exit  piH>en 
to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  oper- 
aton.  The  equivalent  of  more  than  U.8. 
(1,000  te  often  used  in  such  an  operation. 

lYaffic  In  heroin  and  (q;>lum  has  been  found 
to  be  so  lucrative  and  otherwise  effective  by 
the  Communist  regime  in  China  that  they 
have  taken  great  pains  to  improve  the  culti- 
vation of  the  opium  p<9py.  Not  only  does  the 
opium  come  from  beyond  the  Great  Wall  In 
the  Provinces  of  Chahar,  Jehol  and  Sulyuan, 
but  also  from  Tslnghai,  Slnfclang,  Shensl, 
Kansu  and  Nlngste  Provinces.  Tunnan  Prov- 
ince also  produces  lmm*>T"»*i  quantltlea  of 
opium  under  the  direct  control  of  the  bead 
of  the  secret  police.  In  thte  area  600  tons  of 
opium  were  shipped  out  In  1960  at  the  same 
time  as  600  tons  wera  being  offoed  for  sale 
In  Canton.  Opitun  caravans  from  Tunnan 
Province  numbering  approximately  300  men 
are  moving  at  the  rata  of  two  or  three  a  week. 
BaoenUy  mondiima  baaa  haa  been  moved  out 
in  large  quantlttes  by  air,  a  conUnoation  of 
the  traffic  over  the  past  several  years.  A 
seizure  of  418  pounda  of  (^ixmi  from  Ttmnan 
was  made  from  an  air  cargo  In  November 
1953.  Other  seizures  of  Tunnanese  oplimn 
wera  made  In  April,  1,700  pounda,  and  in 
June,  3,360  pounda. 
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Forty  tons  of  Tunnanese  opium  were  of- 
fered for  sate  through  agents  of  the  Com- 
muntet regime  in  China  In  June  1963.  It  was 
stated  that  the  morphine  content  would  be 
nine  per  cent;  that  the  opluih  woiild  be 
packed  in  one-kilogram  packisges  wr^>ped  in 
cellophane;  and  that  60  pieces  in  a  tin  oon- 
talnar  would  be  boxed  and  covered  with  Jute 
doth  stttched  with  string.  Thte  shipment  was 
offered  at  U.S.  *3.000J)00. 

In  Szechuan  Province  the  Governor  oon- 
trote  the  opium  production  and  also  oper- 
ataa  a  faetuy  with  a  capacity  of  160  kilo- 
grams. Heroin  factories  were  estabUahad  in 
Kwangsl  Province  and  in  Tunnan  Province. 
In  Kwangtung  Province  the  opium  poppy 
planting  te  about  three  ttmes  what  it  was  in 
1951.  In  Timnan  and  Kwelchow  Provlnoaa  the 
Communtet  authorities  have  issued  special 
Instructions  to  increase  the  production  of 
opium.  Because  the  authorities  have  not 
shared  the  huge  profits  with  the  growers, 
they  have  not  obtained  as  much  opium  as 
was  expected.  The  yteld  must  be  sold  to  the 
Communtet  cooperatives  who  with  their 
agents  openly  sell  the  opium  at  prlcee  rang- 
ing from  VS.  $86  per  po\md  In  large  quanti- 
ties to  mora  than  UJB.  $100  per  pound  In 
quantities  of  a  few  pounds.  Heroin  Is  from 
six  to  ten  times  thte  price.  These  prices  are 
In  line  with  quotations  by  the  Bank  of  China 
offering  opium  at  UjB.  673  per  pound,  and 
heroin  at  U.S.  $600  per  pound. 

JAPAN 

Through  Intamatlonal  llateon.  the  Kn- 
forcement  Division  of  the  NarooUo  Section, 
Ministry  of  Welf ara,  Ji«>an,  was  able  to  effect 
the  arrest  of  the  iK>torlous  International  nar- 
cotic smuggler  from  Shanghai.  Li  Sul  Po, 
alias  Lee  Sau  Fung,  during  the  past  year. 
Brilliant  undercover  work  and  survell  lance 
preceded  the  arrest  of  thte  trafllckcr  in  pos- 
session of  500  grams  of  heroin.  He  te  now 
under  trial  and  Is  held  on  a  «10.000jOOO  (U.S. 
635.000)  bond,  the  highest  of  record  for  nar- 
cotic trafllckere  in  Japan.  The  authorltlaa  ateo 
have  under  arreat  Li's  co-conq;>lratar,  Tka  Ol 
Chan,  allaa  Mn.  Wu.  formerly  of  Shanghai. 

Approximately  12  kllograma  of  heroin,  flfty 
per  cent  more  than  for  any  like  period  ainoa 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  wera  seized  from 
the  unending  flow  of  heroin  to  Svptjx  from 
Communtet  China.  In  view  of  the  state  of 
enforcement  In  J^an,  officiate  do  not  con- 
sider the  seizures  to  be  mora  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  smuggled  into  Japan  from 
Communtet  China.  Thte  means  that  a  huge 
amount  of  Communist  heroin  te  being  sold 
In  Japan  in  a  twelve-month  period.  One 
member  of  the  Commimlst  organization 
stated  that  120  pounds  of  heroin  entered 
Japan  In  Nllgata  Prefectura  arriving  from 
Communtet  China  through  the  North  Ko- 
rean port  of  Wonsan.  The  explanation  for 
the  manner  of  payment  for  such  a  quantity, 
about  U.S.  6300,000,  was  that  no  money  or 
gooda  ara  paid  until  the  heroin  is  distributed 
to  the  Commimlst  bosses  in  the  varloiu  dtles. 
Strategic  goods  are  preferred  to  money. 

Chlneee  Communtet  boases  in  control  of 
the  traflte,  assuming  the  role  of  import-ex- 
port merchants  and  businessmen,  relied 
principally  on  their  tremendotis  capital  to 
facilitate  the  smuggling  and  dtetrlbutlon  of 
heroin. 

For  the  Oommuntets,  the  traffic  in  heroin 
in  Japan  was  hi^y  profitable  and  success- 
ful, but  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  grim, 
destdly  sorlous  project.  It  was  here  that  traf- 
ficken  who  dared  reveal  the  Identity  of  the 
suppliers  had  their  ean  severed  from  their 
heads.  Thte  method  proved  effeotlve  in  olos- 
ing  avenues  of  Information  oonoemlng  fac- 
torlaa  producing  heroin,  accurate  eetlmataa 
of  araaa  devoted  to  poppy  cultivation,  and 
the  extent  of  the  actlvltlea  of  the  opium  buy- 
ing and  selling  cooperatives  m  the  Interior 
of  China.  Even  former  employees  dared  not 
talk. 

Heroin  poured  Into  the  country  through 
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ttM  ports  of  TokofaAma.  Kob«.  Kim.  Saaebo 
and  smaUer  porta  along  the  Japan  Sea  as 
w«U  as  througb  th«  airports.  With  this  very 
I'eal  weapon.  CUneae  Oonununlst  collabora- 
tors acting  as  represenutlves  of  tb«  Ccmunu- 
nlst  regime  In  China  poaed  a  threat  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  natlcm.  The  Japanese 
press  has  begun  to  cry  out  against  this  dirty 
business  of  the  Communist  regime  In  China. 
As  late  as  February  1964  the  Ji4>anese  au- 
thorlUes  were  seeking  SO  kilograms  of  hero- 
ine and  S.0O0  revolyers  reported  to  have  been 
landed  in  Kyushu  from  Communist  China 
during  the  first  part  of  the  month. 

SOUTH    KOaXA 

South  Korea  Is  the  target  of  tremendous 
quantities  of  heroin  from  North  Korea.  The 
trading  companies  in  North  Korea,  as  In 
China,  controlled  by  the  Communist  regime 
Insist  that  at  least  one  fourth  of  all  goods 
leaving  North  Korea  for  South  Korea  must 
be  either  heroin  or  opium.  The  smugglers. 
usuaUy  agents  operating  both  for  Informa- 
tion and  monetU7  gain,  have  for  the  most 
part  used  the  same  route  Into  South  Korea 
since  1M7.  They  obtain  heroin  In  Kaesong 
and  at  small  villages  along  the  coast  of  North 
Korea,  opposite  Kanghwa  Island,  and  enter 
South  Korea  at  Inchon.  Some  have  pro- 
ceeded overland  directly  to  Seoul  and  thence 
to  Taegu  and  Pusan. 

There  Is  extensive  cultivation  of  the  opium 
poppy  in  the  areas  around  Pyongyong  In  the 
west  and  Wonsan  on  the  east  coast.  There  Is 
also  considerable  cultivation  in  the  north- 
eastern most  province  of  North  Korea.  Some 
of  the  opium  is  shipped  to  a  factory  In  Com- 
munist China  at  Chungjln  near  Peiplng.  but 
most  of  the  opium  is  processed  at  a  factory 
In  Pyongyong.  As  much  as  five  tons  of  heroin 
have  been  stored  at  this  factory. 

Heroin  Is  purchased  In  North  Korea  from 
the  Communist  trading  companies  in  ex- 
change for  commodities  most  needed  by  the 
Communist  regime.  One  of  these  commodi- 
ties la  rubber  shoes  which  on  one  occasion 
were  used  In  the  amount  of  3.000  pairs  to 
obtain  2.000  grams  of  heroin  and  1 .500  grams 
of  opium.  The  opium  in  this  case  came  from 
Conununlst  China.  The  heroin  was  the 
coarse,  granular,  ofT-whlte  type  which  has 
been  sold  into  international  traffic  In  North 
Korea  since  1MB.  The  heroin  was  originally 
In  the  familiar  heavy  tin  cans  with  slip-over 
tops  soldered  and  waxed  to  protect  the  con- 
tents. Communist  trading  stores  in  North 
Korea  have  trafficked  In  heroin  in  this  kind 
of  container  since  1949  In  wholesale  quanti- 
ties. The  containers  appear  to  have  been  ham. 
mered  out  of  corrugated  metal. 

The  2.000  grams  of  heroin  and  the  1.600 
grams  of  opiiun  were  seized  early  In  January 
1954.  The  heroin  had  been  placed  aboard  a 
23-foot  boat  about  an  hour  before  departure 
from  Helchampo.  a  small  town  with  five  or 
six  docks  capable  of  accommodating  17  to  18 
small  ships  at  one  time  on  the  coast  of 
North  Korea  between  Kaesong  and  Kanghwa 
Island.  The  smuggler  was  so  confident  of  the 
contraband  and  so  accustomed  to  smuggling 
that  he  did  not  bother  to  examine  the  con- 
tents of  the  packages  which  proved  to  be 
85J  per  cent  heroin.  The  value  of  the  rub- 
ber shoes  traded  for  the  opium  and  heroin 
was  U.S.  $1200. 

The  smuggler  suted  that  the  Communist 
regime  Issues  Instructions  to  the  trading 
companlea  In  regard  to  the  narcotics  which 
are  the  property  of  the  government.  Most 
of  the  smug^ers  average  two  trips  monthly 
from  North  Korea  to  South  Korea  with  nar- 
cotics. Young  girls  working  as  maids  or  pros- 
titutes receive  the  narcotics  on  many  occa- 
sions. At  other  times  the  narcotics  are  turned 
ov«r  to  wholesale  syndicates  some  of  which 
are  made  up  of  business  men. 

A  poUoe  officUl  In  the  NaUon&l  PoUce 
Headquarters.  Eepubllc  of  Korea,  stated  that 
from  AprU  l.  1952  to  March  31,  1963.  2.400 
Communists  from  North  Korea,  meat  of  them 
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poalng  as  refugees,  were  arreated  in  Sooth 
Korea.  These  Communists  had  received  six 
months  training  in  Communist  Ideology, 
learning  names  of  asaodatea.  names  of  con- 
tacts, answers  to  police  In  case  of  arrest,  etc. 
at  a  poUtlcal  training  school  In  Northwest 
Korea. 

Using  the  exjMvsslon  of  this  official,  theae 
Communist  agents  carried  gold  In  one  hand 
and  heroin  in  the  other.  The  gold  was  tor 
traveling  and  living  expenaea;  the  heroin 
was  for  poUtlcal  activity,  for  "mental"  pur- 
poses. Yoimg  girls  from  18  to  28  years  of  age 
had  come  down  into  South  Korea  from  North 
Korea  as  Communist  agents.  Some  of  these 
became  house-maids  at  appropriate  homes  of 
p<dltlclan8,  others  became  prostitutes,  not 
In  the  true  sense  of  the  word  for  a  living, 
but  In  order  to  accomplish  their  poUtlcal 
puipoMs.  When  the  Communists  arrived  with 
heroin  they  knew  In  advance  where  to  deliver 
it. 

On  May  10, 1963  heroin  of  the  same  quality, 
texture,  and  physical  t^pearanoe.  in  the 
amount  of  861  grama  and  In  the  aame  kind  of 
oontalnen  mentioned  above,  was  seised  aa 
It  waa  being  amuggled  Into  South  Korea.  The 
detail  of  almllarlty  in  the  containers  ex- 
tended even  to  the  wax  paper  sack  fitted 
into  a  brown  sack  of  a  peculiar  texture  and 
fastened  at  the  top  with  paper  clips  of  an 
unusual  variety. 

On  May  19.  1963  heroin  In  the  amount  of 
23  grams  was  seized  from  a  known  Commu- 
nist agent  from  North  Korea. 

Some  of  the  narcotics  sold  by  the  Com- 
munist trading  companies  In  North  Korea 
U  morphine  b«we  which  is  usually  delivered 
to  guerrillas  In  the  mountains  in  southwest 
South  Korea.  On  October  31,  1953  a  crude 
clandestine  plant,  utilised  for  processing  this 
morphine  Into  heroin  at  the  rate  of  250  grams 
dally,  was  seized. 

In  September  1953  a  seizure  was  made  of 
15.8  pounds  of  opium  and  135  grams  of  90 
per  cent  heroin  which  had  been  brought  in 
from  North  Korea.  The  opium  was  in  glass 
Jars  and  was  in  the  odd-shaped  balls  which 
are  characteristic  of  opium  grown  and  col- 
lected in  North  Korea.  The  cultivators  sell 
It  In  this  form  and  it  Is  usually  cut  through 
with  a  knife  to  prevent  concealment  of  rocks 
for  Increased  welfht. 

One  distributor  of  heroin  in  wholesale  lots 
In  Seoul  was  a  North  Korean  who  spoke  per- 
fect Chinese  and  who  operated  a  brothel  over 
his  flourishing  trading  store.  To  enter  the 
brothel  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  the 
trading  company.  The  heroin  was  sold  by 
the  prostitutes  on  the  premises  as  well  as 
dlrecUy  by  the  operator  of  the  business.  It 
was  established  that  this  smuggler  and 
wholesaler  knew  the  heroin  was  manufac- 
tured In  Pyongyong  and  was  brought  In 
through  Kanghwa  Island  to  Seoul,  Taegu  and 
Pusan.  He  bad  several  customers  on  an  every- 
other-day  basis  at  the  rate  of  U.S.  $10  for 
one-half  gram  of  heroin. 

The  heroin  is  sold  at  prices  which  the  traf- 
fic will  bear  which  vary  from  V3.  92  per  0.03 
gram  to  about  one-half  that  price  when  it  is 
supplied  to  lepers,  thieves,  pickpockets  and 
prostitutes  In  the  "Ditch"  at  Pusan. 

HONO    KONO 

WhUe  movementa  of  heroin  through  Hong 
Kong,  because  of  its  geographical  location, 
continued  despite  efforts  of  local  police  who 
acted  vigorously,  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
trend  toward  bypassing  this  area  whenever 
possible  with  shipments  to  other  free  coun- 
trlee.  Enforcement  officials  and  the  courts 
have  taken  a  positive  attitude  to  thwart  the 
traffickers.  On  February  26,  1964.  in  the  Vic- 
toria District  Court.  Judge  J.  Reynolds,  in 
sentencing  a  defendant  for  poaseasion  and 
sale  of  12  grams  of  heroin,  said  'I  regard  this 
offence  of  possesaion  and  sale  of  narcotics 
as  one  of  the  most  serious  offences  to  come 
before  me,  and  you  are  sentenced  to  two 
years  and  alx  months  on  each  charge." 
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OOMCLUBXOIf 

The  three-fold  Increase  in  some  areas  la 
the  land  devoted  to  the  cultlvaUon  of  the 
opliim  poppy  In  Communist  China,  the  ea- 
tablishment  of  new  heroin  factories  in  Com- 
munist China,  the  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  a  20-year  plan  to  finance  poUtlcal 
activities  and  spread  addlcUon  among  fne 
peoples  through  the  sale  of  heroin  and  opixun 
by  the  Communist  regime  In  China,  and  the 
extension  of  the  same  pattern  of  narcotic  ac- 
tivity to  areas  coming  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Conununlst  China  has  mushroomed  the 
narcotic  menace  from  Communist  China  Into 
a  multi-headed  dragon  threatening  to  muti- 
late and  destroy  whole  segments  of  popiUa- 
tlons  from  whom  the  danger  of  addiction 
through  ready  avaUabUlty  of  drugs  had  been 
removed  during  the  past  40  years  by  the  un- 
compromising  work  of  the  narcotic  enforce- 
ment authoriUes  In  the  free  countriee  of  the 
world. 

Until  this  Communist  traffic  In  narcotics  U 
dried  up.  the  agents  of  this  menace  wherever 
found  must  be  apprehended  and  dealt  with 
surely  and  severely  as  a  means  of  bringing 
under  control  this  unbridled  monster. 

RXD    HiHoor 
(By  Jerry  PoiuneUe,  Ph.  D.) 

Narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  are  now 
the  leading  pubUc  health  problem  in  the 
US  and  even  with  present  day  suppUea 
wlU  shorUy  become  the  number  one 
cause  of  death,  outranking  cancer,  heart 
disease,  accidents,  and  suicide.  The  life  ex- 
pectancy of  a  heroin  addict  is  about  ten 
years,  given  the  increasing  number  of  young 
people  using  dangerous  drugs  it  is  probable 
that  we  wlU  suffer  more  casualties  to  d<me 
than  in  any  of  our  wars. 

In  1965  there  were  legal  facllitlea  for  pro- 
ducing one  hundred  times  as  many  medicinal 
opiates  and  morphlates  as  the  legitimate 
world  market  could  absorb;  since  that  time 
both  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
Invested  new  technology  for  morphine/ 
heroin  production.  There  la  no  legitimate 
market  for  heroin,  which  U  banned  from 
medical  use  by  international  treaty:  yet  the 
Red  Chinese  have  constructed  at  least  twelve 
large-scale  factories  for  converting  morphine 
base  to  heroin.  Most  Oriental  addicts  outside 
Hong  Kong  smoke  opium  and  almost  never 
use  heroin. 

The  Soviets  have  gone  further.  The  tradi- 
tional method  of  harvesting  opium  poppies 
required  skilled  hand  labor:  the  seeded  is 
carefully  slit  and  the  ripened  sap  scraped 
off  the  stUl  growing  plant  at  a  later  tUne.  If 
«ils  is  done  carelessly  the  product  U  spoUed. 
Now,  however,  there  are  at  least  two  newly 
designed  plants  behind  the  Iron  Curtam 
which  can  accept  bales  of  cut  poppies,  stalks 
and  all.  and  process  them  into  a  staggering 
proportion  of  morphlates.  Each  of  these  So- 
viet sponsored  plants  located  in  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  can  in  a  week  produce  the 
entire  annual  legitimate  morphine  supply. 

By  international  law  seven  countries  are 
authorized  to  grow  pt^^ies  for  medicinal 
opiates:  Bulgaria.  Greece.  India.  Iran.  Tur- 
key. USSR,  and  Yugoslavia.  Greece  and  Iran 
have  voluntarily  stopped  production.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  five  legal  producers,  Burma.  Laos, 
and  Red  China  are  major  growers  of  opium 
popples,  and  the  opium  traffic  through  Laos 
U  a  major  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  area, 
far  more  important  to  tribal  leaders  than  the 
Viet  Nam  War.  Intelligence  sources  believe 
Soviet  fields  to  be  many  times  larger  t.h*n 
needed  for  medicinal  supply. 

Drugs  may  be  used  by  communists  for 
many  purposes.  They  have  a  value  aU  out  of 
proportion  to  production  cocta,  and  may  be 
used  as  sources  of  Illegal  and  imtraceable 
funds  for  IntaUlgence  operations.  They  can 
also  be  used  to  recruit  agenta,  although  ad- 
dicted agents  are  not  reliable.  Their  black- 
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mall  potential  and  usefulneas  to  weaken  op- 
ponenta'  military  forces  may  easily  be  seen. 
Drugs  can  also  be  used  in  secret  warfare 
directly  against  industrialized  nations.  By 
flooding  a  society  with  drugs  and  encountg- 
ing  their  use  by  youth  many  potentially 
valuable  citizens  may  be  as  effectively  killed 
u  if  they  died  In  a  major  war,  at  far  less 
cost  to  the  aggressor.  Not  only  Is  the  youth- 
ful addict's  education  effectively  terminated, 
but  he  becomes  a  problem  to  the  police.  Com- 
munist organizations  In  the  U.S.  are  well 
aware  of  this  fact. 

One  surprising  development  took  place  at 
a  recent  international  conference  on  narcot- 
ics control,  where  a  Soviet  Civil  PoUce  cap- 
tain from  Tashkent  told  of  vast  quantities  of 
Chinese  heroin  smuggled  Into  Russian  Tur- 
kestan. He  estimated  the  number  of  addicts 
In  his  district  as  over  tan  thousand  and  grow- 
ing rapidly,  with  drug  addiction  ao  aeverely 
affecting  the  area's  economy  that  production 
goals  could  not  be  met.  The  Russian  Insisted 
that  the  Chinese  were  fioodlng  his  district 
with  "cut-rata"  heroin  In  order  to  soften  It 
up  for  eventvuJ  Chinese  occupation. 

It  Is  not  known  where  Soviet  heroin  goea, 
although  some  IntaUlgence  agenta  believe  a 
portion  Is  sold  to  criminal  groups  operating 
In  the  U.8.  Chinese  heroin  is  easier  to  trace. 
Much  of  It  Is  consumed  in  Hong  Kong  (which 
has  over  100.000  addlcta).  A  surprising 
amount  is  exported  to  Latin  America  where 
the  market  price  of  heroin  has  been  rising 
staadUy.  The  prime  target  may  now  be  our 
own  country  since  dollars  are  scarce  In  China, 
and  with  coming  Slno-US.  trade  negotia- 
tions the  Reds  will  need  funds  to  purchase 
UJ3.  goods.  Recognition  of  Red  China  amd 
regulartzation  of  trade  would  also  make  It 
easier  to  export  heroin  to  the  United  States, 
thus  reducing  economic  costa  and  Increas- 
ing proflta  above  what  can  be  made  In  Latin 
America  and  the  Far  East. 

Heroin  is  unlike  other  economic  goods:  al- 
though the  UJ3.  supply  has  gone  staadUy  up- 
wards, demand  and  price  have  also  increased. 
The  major  factor  limiting  the  number  of  U.S. 
addlcta  ("officially"  estimated  at  60,000.  but 
known  to  be  at  least  three  times  that  num- 
ber) is  supply.  With  Red  China  and  the  So- 
viet Bloc  increasing  their  trade  and  diplo- 
matic contacU  we  can  expect  to  see  a  lot 
more  red  heroin. 


ANNUAL    STYLE    (CHANGE    IN    THE 
AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Augtist  4,  1971 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  contro- 
versy in  the  auto  Industry  Intensifies — 
over  pollution  standards,  over  safety 
conditions,  over  its  size  and  structure — 
a  valuable  new  voice  has  contributed  to 
the  discussion.  In  an  article  published  in 
the  Yale  Law  Journal  written  by  a 
graduating  law  student,  Bradford 
Snell,  and  entitled  "The  Annual  Style 
Change  as  an  Unfair  Restraint  of  Trade," 
a  new  theory  on  the  origin  of  the  shared 
monopoly  In  the  auto  industry  Is  pre- 
sented. Basically,  Mr.  Snell  argues  that 
annual  style  competition  introduced  in 
1923.  by  so  increasing  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  economics  of  scale  in  the  in- 
dustry, caused  the  drastic  decline  in  the 
number  of  competitors  in  the  industry. 
While  there  were  88  domestic  firms  in 
the  industry  in  1923,  there  are  today  3%, 
generously  considerliig  American  Motors 
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as  the  half  compared  to  its  Brobdlngna- 
glan  brothers.  The  issue  is  presently  be- 
ing investigated  by  the  PTC,  which  re- 
ceived the  Yale  Journal  article  in  a  peti- 
tion form  from  the  Journal  student  edi- 
tors and  from  Ralph  Nader. 

The  article  is  both  timely  in  its  appear- 
ance and  substance  and  significant  in  Its 
genre.  Recent  studies  of  American  Uidus- 
try  in  general  with  a  focus  on  autos — in- 
cluding America.  Inc..  by  Morton  Mintz 
and  S.  Jerry  Cohen  and  Ralph  Nader's 
study  "The  Closed  Enterprise  System"— 
have  raised  serious  questions  about  the 
consumer  costs  of  noncompetition  among 
the  auto  firms.  The  Nader  study  quotes 
one  economics  professor  then  an  aide  to 
antitrust  chief  Richard  McLaren,  as  es- 
timating that  the  restoration  of  some 
competition  in  this  industry  "would  save 
OM's  customers  1.3  billion  and  Ford  and 
Chrysler  15  million  each." 

This  writing  genre  is  in  Itself  signifi- 
cant as  law  students  apply  their  skills 
to  public  policy  Issues  rather  than  devot- 
ing them  solely  to  the  esoterica  law 
schools  often  nourish.  As  such,  it  is  a 
model  for  other  activist  students  and 
professionals  to  follow,  a  blend  of  schol- 
arship and  argument  which  fuels  an  in- 
formed (jrovemment.  For  those  who  "turn 
off"  at  such  discussions  of  industrial  eco- 
nomics and  antitrust  enforcement  it  is 
well  to  recall  the  observation  of  Author- 
Economist  Robert  Hellbroner: 

A  man  who  thlnka  that  economica  la  only  a 
matter  for  profeaaors.  forgeta  that  thla  la  a 
aclence  that  baa  sent  men  to  the  barricades. 

As  the  consumer  costs  of  our  shared 
monopolies  are  increasingly  exposed, 
these  economic  issues  will  become  impor- 
tant public  issues.  Many  of  us  will  begin 
to  ask,  as  does  the  last  line  of  the  Nader 
study,  "whatever  happened  to  anti- 
trust?" Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this 
Yale  Law  Journal  article  begins  to  an- 
swer that  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  «u*- 
ticle,  the  letter  from  Mr.  Nader  to  Chair- 
man Kirkpatrick,  and  the  petition  to  the 
FTC  be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Apan.  16.  1971. 
Hon.   Miles  Koucpatbick, 
Chairman.  Federal  Trade  Commiasion. 
Washirmton.  D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  Cbaducam:  The  moat  recent  la- 
sue  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal  (Vol.  8,  No.  3) 
contains  an  article  by  a  third-year  law  stu- 
dent which  effectively  argues  that  the  an- 
nual model  year  style  change  practiced  by 
the  American  automobUe  Industry  is  an  "un- 
fair" trade  practice  under  Section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  Act.  Baaed  on  the 
excellence  of  the  research  and  reaaonlng  of 
this  article,  I  am  Joining  with  the  editors 
of  the  Journal  In  signing  the  attached  peti- 
tion to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  re- 
questing an  Immediate  investigation  of 
the  anticompetitive  effecta  of  the  annual  re- 
styling practices  in  the  American  automobUe 
Indvistry. 

Thla  law  Journal  article  haa  slgnlfloant  and 
aimultaneous  Impact  In  two  Independent 
areas.  First,  the  subject  of  the  article  and 
petition  affecta  ua  aU.  The  automobile  In- 
duatry'a  »"n"*i  atyla  change  has  had  Ita 
Intended  effect:  all  competitors  but  four 
have  been  forced  out  of  American  Industry, 
while  the  Impenetrably  high  coat  barriers 
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created  by  frequent  restyling  have  eziduded 
laatlng  new  entranto  for  almost  50  yean. 
Although  foreign  companies  have  recently 
encroached  on  the  United  States  donestlo 
market — 16.8  percent  of  all  cars  sold  In  this 
country  In  1970  were  foreign-made  (although 
over  10  percent  of  these  were  from  United 
States-owned  companies) — it  has  not  altered 
the  persistent  fact  of  oonoentratlon :  three 
American  firms  stlU  account  for  about  83 
percent  of  aU  auto  sales  In  the  United  States 
last  year  and  about  90  percent  since  1935.  It 
must  also  be  emphasized  that  foreign  sales 
have  been  limited  mostly  to  either  small, 
low-priced  models  (Volkswagen  and  Toyota) 
or  to  luxury  typea  (Mercedee.  Jaguars  and 
Rolls  Royce).  The  vast  middle  range  of  In- 
termediate models  remains  vlrtuaUy  un- 
challenged by  foreign  manufactuiera. 

The  styling  issue  is  especially  timely  now, 
given  recent  statementa  by  the  Chairmen  of 
the  two  largest  American  auto  manufactur- 
ers. James  Roche  of  General  Motors  blamea 
his  critics  for  destruction  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  when.  In  fact,  that  system  lost 
out  In  the  automobUe  marketplace  shortly 
after  initiation  of  the  annual  model  year 
change  Introduced  by  General  Motors  In 
1923.  And  Henry  Ford  n  has  stated  with  un- 
accustomed candor:  "(0)ur  customers  are 
Increasingly  Interested  In  rellabUlty,  safety, 
utility,  and  economy  more  than  In  styling 
novelty."  So  much  for  the  oft-repeated  In- 
dustry myth  that  the  public  demanda  three- 
pronged  fins  and  grinning  griUe  patterns. 

In  an  industry  where  competition  has  been 
centered  on  petty  styUng  distinctions,  sales 
are  heavUy  dependent  on  industry  advertis- 
ing to  transform  trivia  into  deceptive  signifi- 
cance. The  huge  advertising  expenditure, 
whlchi  broadcasta  ann\ial  style  changes  and 
their  psycho-sexual  associations,  push  tha 
Isarriers  to  entry  yet  higher. 

Not  only  is  the  dominant  advertising  of 
style  changes  costly  and  displacing  of  func- 
tional production  Information  to  the  con- 
sumer; It  Is  also  Inherently  deceptive.  Your 
"totally  new  Impala"  is  nothing  of  the  sort; 
It  Is  a  warmed-over  version  of  last  year's 
"aU  new  Impala",  graced  by  the  rhetoric  of 
a  complete  change  to  induce  new  and  trade- 
in  sales.  It  Is  a  scarcely  changed  In4>ala  sold 
In  a  "new"  model  year.  And  you  are  not  told 
that  the  cost  of  repairing  your  1971  Impala 
after  a  five  mUe  per  hour  front  or  rear  crash 
Is  almost  double  the  cost  of  similar  repairs 
on  last  year's  new  Impala  (see  March  10. 
1971  testimony  by  the  Insurance  Institute 
for  Highway  Safety  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee).  ITms.  conaiuners  are 
persuaded  to  accept  styling  changes  because 
they  believe  they  are  getting  a  basically  new 
product  with  the  style  change  merely  the 
Indicia  of  that  newness.  They  are  manipu- 
lated Into  thinking  they  are  getting  some- 
thing when  they  are  not — when,  Indeed,  they 
are  losing  the  added  quality,  safety,  and  dura- 
bUlty  which  styling  expenses  and  promotion 
displace.  Believing  the  Ues  consumers  are 
then  hoist  on  their  own  trust. 

Moreover,  the  consumer  has  little  choice 
In  hU  preferences,  since  this  tight  oligopoly 
has  Imposed  very  limited  options  with  stylis- 
tic features  (like  fins)  as  "standard  equip- 
ment" without  their  distinct  cost  disclosed, 
while  safety  features  are  offered  as  optional, 
extra  cost  equipment.  One  could  easUy  imag- 
ine wider  choices  and  combinations  around 
function  (cheaper  cars  without  these  so- 
caUed  styling  changes  and  cars  with  signifi- 
cant product  improvementa  Instead  of  ex- 
pensive styling) .  If  styUng  were  not  a  strategy 
to  perpetuate  a  tight  cdlgopoly.  aftermarket 
sales,  and  barriers  to  entry.  The  economlaa 
of  scale  of  the  Big  Three  more  than  afford 
such  functional  rather  than  styllatle  product 
differentiation. 

The  annual  model  change  has  other  detri- 
mental by-producta:  (1)  The  bUllons  spent 
on  design  (estimated  by  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson  at  •1.5  billion  j?er  year  Just  for  naw 
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d|w«nd  tooUsff)  u  moiMy.  ul«ot  uut  In- 
■mtittjr  wlttUMld  from  taycirUnt  parfonn- 
MM*  limoTsUoiM  (p«f  anauMM  etaangw  an 
Mtliti>t«Nl  Bt  thrw  p«r  oant  of  ctyl*  wi^andl- 
tnrw  by  tb«  BuxWu  of  Labor  Stattctlea 
(BLB) ).  Am  ionomr  Vord  Vie*  Pmldant  Don- 
ald Tny  told  an  englnMrlnc  audlanoa  In 
lOM:  "TiM  aatomatlo  trannnlarton  (adoptad 
in  tba  lata  Tblitlaa  on  a  llmttad  maa  pro- 
dueUon  baaU)  waa  tbe  last  major  Innovation 
of  tbe  indnatry." 

(3)  It  baa  baooma  a  baalo  datenvnt  to 
rapid  Implamantatloo  of  naeded  nfety  and 
poUutlon  regulations.  Tbe  Department  of 
Ttan^Mrtatton.  for  anLmple,  from  tbe  be- 
ginning bias  adjusted  tbe  effeott^e  dates  of 
new  rulemaking  to  tbe  modtf  year  style 
change.  aUowlng  two,  tbree  and  even  four 
yean  lead  time  baoauae  dulipu  an  "locked 
up"  aeveral  years  In  advanoe  of  production. 
Tbiia,  wblle  sejOOO  people  annuaUy  are  killed 
and  mllUona  Injured  In  auto  oraahee,  vlston- 
obecurlng  f setbacks  are  oooatruoted.  tbe 
wbeel  base  u  extended  two  Inobes.  tbe  an- 
tenna Is  miAded  into  the  windshield,  and 
windshield  wipers  are  bidden  in  sharp  dev- 
ices whleh  slice  through  pamengers  In 
frontal  crashes. 

(3)  Tbe  styling  changes  themsefoes  are 
often  dangerous  to  pedestrians  and  occu- 
pants. The  styUstle  demons  produced  for 
annual  modM  Aiowlng  continue  to  Inetvpo- 
rate  pointed  bumper  wet^onry  whleh  In- 
ereaaea  the  ton  of  10.000  vtiUcle/pedeatrlan 
deaths  and  half  a  mOllon  Injurlea  each  yeer 
Hood  omamanta.  absent  from  American  ve- 
hkAea  for  the  past  several  years,  are  now 
returning  to  their  prominent  frontal  position 
at  about  the  level  of  a  flve-year-oldls  head. 
Tb»  notorious  horn  ring  and  dashboard 
slloers  have  severely  injured  vehicle  drivers 
and  passengers,  wblle  the  hard  top  model  has 
weakened  the  side  and  rollover  protection  for 
occupants.  A  violent  styllsUc  pomogr^hy 
prevails  over  humane  engineering  integrity 

(4)  Oonetant  body  and  parts  alterations  to 
•ooommodate  new  exterior  and  Interior  de- 
signs often  result  In  safety  defects.  By  the 
time  a  design  Is  perfected,  new  style  ehangea 
sufflelenUy  alter  the  stnxstvire  to  create  new 
defeots,  otf  tnfnitum.  The  car  model  does 
not  endure  long  enough  to  benefit  from 
manufacturing  and  usage  expwlence.  Only 
new  safety  and  durability  features  Justify 
sn^  annual  ohangee. 

(5)  Focusing  on  poUutlon,  a  three-firm 
oUjWx^y  can  resist  public  and  govmimental 
preasurea  to  be  Innovative  on  antl-pcdlutlon 
Implementation,  with  a  huge  capital  Invest- 
ment In  existing  manufacturing  equipment, 
any  such  dwnge  U  viewed  with  hoatlllty.  The 
Illegal  eoauston  uncovered  and  described  In 
the  IMO  Justice  Department  "smog"  com- 
iHalnt  is  an  example  of  how  an  oligopoly  can 
rest  Ml  Its  oonsplratorlaUy-orobeetrated  oars 
untn  ehaUenged  by  the  law.  And  the  Intro- 
duction of  a  wholly  now  propulsion  system— 
whether  steam,  eleetrielty,  turMne,  freon  or 
hybrid — Is  made  Impoeslble  by  the  entry 
coats  of  large  plant  economies,  advertising 
outUys  and  vertical  Integration  which  an- 
nual styling  change  requires. 

(6)  Annual  style  change  buttieaees  the  In- 
Avmtrya  profiteering  In  "aftenmrket"  (re- 
placement parte)  sales.  PrequenUy  redesign, 
ing  parts,  many  of  whleh  wUl  need  repair, 
and  then  coercing  the  car  buyer  to  return 
to  the  franchlsed  dealers  for  reidacement  un- 
der the  warranty  system,  guaranteea  the  com- 
panlea  a  lucrative  return.  Sculpturing  the 
•beet  metal  slightly  dlfferenUy  from  year  to 
year,  for  example,  Insuree  a  captive  parts 
aftermarket.  Only  Chevrolet  can  afford  to 
•rtl  a  replacement  part  for  the  I960  Chevy 
and  a  dlfferen«ly-shaped  part  for  the  1970 
Chevy,  style  leads  to  fnglle  ornamental 
bumpers,  which  permit  the  aftermarket  salea 
of  eooRBoua  quantities  of  crash  parts  as  Is 
widely  acknowledged  within  auto  Insurance 
ebvlea.  A  recent  Pb  J>.  theals  arguea  that  Gen- 
eral Motors'  30%  average  rate  of  return  on 
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capital  la  due  largaly  to  Its  parts  aalea  (R.  W. 
Crandell.  Vertical  Integration  In  the  United 
States  Automobile  Industry) . 

Tbe  Yale  Law  Journal  article  unpbaslses 
Section  S  of  the  Federal  Trade  Oommlaalon 
Act  as  the  preferred  statutory  vehicle  for 
legal  attack.  It  Is  understandable  why  the 
author  U  peaslmlstlc  about  the  proapects  for 
a  "shared  naaapoiy"  suit  In  tbe  auto  Indus- 
try. Tbe  basic  problem  of  such  a  suit,  bow- 
ever.  Is  not  that  adequate  legal  doctrine  does 
not  exist  to  support  It.  By  combining  tbe  size 
per  $e  language  of  illcoa  (1940)  with  tbe 
oligopolistic  paraUellsm  found  In  American 
Tottacco  (1»4«),  Cement  IneUtute  (1948). 
motion  picture  caeee  (1948),  and  motion 
picture  advertising  case  (19M),  and  by  uti- 
lising the  Ignored  "retroactivity"  principle 
of  General  Motor* -DuPont  (1967),  a  shared 
monopoly  suit  to  divest  the  auto  oompanlee 
vertically  and  horlaontally  could  be  insti- 
tuted. Such  a  tbec«7  has  been  discussed  at 
the  Justice  Department  and  proposed  by  re- 
peated high  level  staff  studlee  as  a  basis  for 
a  complaint  In  the  auto  industry  (among 
others),  but  It  has  never  been  favorably 
acted  upon  by  an  Antitrust  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General.  The  Section  6  approach  pres- 
ently appears  tbe  moet  favorable  sUtutory 
route,  but  only  until  the  Antitrust  Division 
summons  up  ite  courage  to  utlllae  the  ample 
precedent  which  exists. 

One  relief  alternative  mentioned  In  the 
Tale  article  would  declare  a  "fixed  term  mor- 
atorlum"  on  style  changee — but  not  per- 
formance changes.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics (BLS)  preaenUy  makea  such  a  dis- 
tinction In  computing  the  price  Indexee.  But 
before  a  BLS  or  similar  system  is  relied  on 
to  make  such  Judgments,  two  things  must 
be  si  I  eased:  (1)  engineers,  not  only  econ- 
omists, must  help  In  the  analysis  of  quality 
vs.  styling  changes:  and  (3)  there  must  be 
Independent  eowces  of  information  on  auto- 
mobiles— sources  other  than  the  auto  firms 
themselves.  Since  BLS  praaently  lacks  both, 
being  largely  tied  to  the  industry  for  its 
source  of  information.  It  Is  an  Inadequate 
toll  for  Judging  what  are  styling  changes. 

This  petition  Is  an  important  example  of 
citizen  Involvement  In  oui  legal  enforcement 
system.  In  tbe  field  of  discrimination.  Brown 
V.  Board  of  Edvcation  and  Jonea  v.  Mayer, 
two  private  suite,  establlsbed  tbe  most  in- 
novative precedent  on  racial  discrimination 
In  the  last  two  decades.  Tbe  policing  of  our 
corporations  is  also  too  Important  to  be  left 
merely  to  government  agendee — agencies 
which  have  often  adopted  tbe  principle  that 
least  is  best.  This  petition,  however,  is  not  a 
lawsuit  (which  tbe  federal  regulations  do 
not  permit  in  this  case)  but  a  request  for  an 
Investigation  pursuant  to  a  complaint.  It  Is 
now  lnc\unbent  on  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  break  tbe  perennial  failure  of  anti- 
trust enforcement  in  tbe  auto  industry.  The 
task  is  large  but  the  return  to  consiuners 
and  a  competitive  economy  la  iTnnma^t^^  both 
in  economic  and  safety-health  terms. 

A  second  and  related  contribution  u  made 
by  pubUcatlon  of  this  article  and  filing  of 
this  petition.  It  adds  to  tbe  trend  that  law 
schools  and  law  Journals  are  no  longer  con- 
tent to  count  angels  on  plnhsads.  Attentive 
to  problems  of  policy  ss  well  as  procedure, 
eago-  to  have  an  Impact  beyond  classroom 
recitation,  law  students  are  beginning  to  de- 
vote their  skills  to  sertotu  contemporary 
proMsma.  The  utUlxatlon  of  tbu  reservoir  of 
energy  and  creativity  cannot  be  undexeati- 
mated.  for  it  u  often  tbe  student-acbolar 
who  can  best  illuminate  the  difficult  legal 
Issues  which  tbe  legal  profession  Is  too  busy, 
or  too  financially  Jaundiced,  to  confront. 
Industrial  corporaUona  have  tor  too  long 
evaded  the  scrutiny  of  legal  scholarship, 
often  by  cooptlng  their  potential  critics.  That 
Is  now  and  here  changing. 
Sinosrely, 

Raltr  Naobi. 
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(Vtom  the  Tale  Iaw  Journal] 
Chamos  nf  8tti,s  or  Amotttnm.w^ 

Annual  change  in  the  style  of  automobiles 
has  become  an  accepted  way  of  life  in  this 
country,  but  now  such  change  Is  under  at- 
tack aa  a  vloUtlon  of  the  federal  antitrust 
laws. 

*  The  attack  against  tbe  style  change  poUdes 
of  the  Big  Three  automobile  manufactuma 
appears  in  a  complaint  by  Ralph  Nader  and 
members  of  r^e  Tale  Lav  Jovmal  which  was 
filed  with  the  FTC  on  April  19,  1971.  The 
conaplalnt  is  based  on  a  new  antitrust  doc- 
trine developed  in  a  special  study  that  ap- 
pears in  the  latest  issue  of  The  Tale  LatB 
Journal,  a  publication  edited  by  Tale  law 
students. 

Tb»  study  deacribee  a  new  antitrust  theory 
under  vrtilch  annual  style  change  may  con- 
stitute an  antitrust  violation.  Currently,  an- 
nual restyling  in  tbe  automobile  industry 
is  considered  Immune  from  proeecutlon  un- 
der conventional  Sherman  and  Clayton  Act 
doctrine  because  of  tbe  abaence  either  of 
monopoly  or  of  explicit  agreement  among  the 
Big  Three.  The  Journal  report  adopts  a  new 
approach  and  demonstrates  that  Section 
6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsaion  Act  co- 
powers  the  FTC  to  investigate  and  to  bring 
suit  against  this  practice.  Style  change,  the 
article  concludee,  is  an  "unfair  method  of 
competition''  under  the  Act  because  It  pt«- 
vents  new  firms  from  entering  the  automo- 
bile industry. 

For  nearly  fifty  years.  General  liotors.  fotd 
and  Ctirysler  have  annually  changed  the 
styles  of  their  automobiles.  The  study  sug- 
gests that  this  practtoe  has  occasioned  aa 
exit  by  more  than  80  smaller  automoMle  pro- 
ducara  and  barred  future  entry  into  the  la- 
duaifry.  As  a  result,  since  19S8.  the  Big  Three 
have  accounted  for  about  90  per  cent  of  aa- 
tomobile  sales  In  tBe  United  Statee.  Thk 
concentration  of  sales  in  tbree  firms,  the 
report  notes,  is  generally  considered  to  be 
inimical  to  competitive  conduct  in  an  in- 
dustry. 

The  article  demonstrates  that  "concentra- 
tion-Increasing" practices  such  ss  snnoal 
style  change  were  what  Congress  sought  to 
prohibit  when  It  paased  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlsaion  Act  in  1914  and  calls  upon  the 
FTC  to  fulflU  the  role  that  Congres  bad 
originally  deelgned  for  the  agency. 

Tbe  report  urges  that  "the  broad  legUla- 
tlve  mandate  and  Judicial  development"  of 
Section  6  of  the  Act  ccMnpels  the  FTC  to 
strike  down  annual  restyling  by  the  Big 
Three  as  an  "unfair  method  of  competition.'' 
Breaking  tbe  automobile  manufacturers  into 
several  autonomous  companies,  it  adds, 
would  be  the  moet  appropriate  and  effective 
remedy. 

The  study,  "Annual  Style  Change  in  the 
Automobile  Industry  as  an  Unfair  Method 
of  Competition."  written  by  Bradford  0. 
Snell,  a  third  year  law. student  and  an  edi- 
tor of  The  Tale  Law  Journal,  is  contained  in 
the  Joumata  most  recent  issue  (Vol.  80,  no. 
S,  pp.  587-813)  which  was  released  today. 
The  Journal,  publiahed  monthly,  carries  artl- 
clea  by  students,  faculty  and  other  legal  ex- 
perts. 

"Industarlal  competition  Is  the  unequivocal 
premise  of  free  market  economic  theory  and 
of  antitrust  doctrine,"  tbe  study  begins.  "Au- 
tomobile manufacturing  is  one  of  tbe  least 
competitive  industries  in  tbe  American  econ- 
omy." 

Nlnety-eeven  per  cent  of  domestic  automo- 
bile production  is  centered  in  three  firms; 
four  firms  account  for  all  paasengm  vebielss 
produced  tn  this  country.  Such  a  highly  con- 
centrated structure,  the  report  says,  prs- 
cludas  effective  competition  and  aatlafaotocy 
performance. 

As  a  result,  "the  industry  is  characterieed 
by  inflated  selling  coets,  product  imlUtlon. 
higher    than    competitive    prices,    collusive 
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■uppresslon  of  technological  innovation,  and 
persistently  high  rates  of  return."  Tbe  study 
notes,  for  example,  that  pollution-free  elec- 
tric and  steam  vehicles  can  now  be  produced 
which  would  cost  half  as  much  to  own  and 
even  less  to  operate  than  conventional  gaso- 
line automobiles.  Tet  the  Introduction  of 
these  new  vehicles  has  been  suppressed  by 
tbe  Big  Tbree. 

Annual  restyling  required  foiir  activities 
which  small  producers  could  Ill-afford  to 
undertake :  In-house  production  of  body  and 
engine  components,  formidable  advertising 
camp«klgns  to  accompany  new  model  intro- 
duction, a  nationwide  network  of  franchlsed 
dealers,  tremendous  capital  resources. 

"Whether  by  design  or  mere  accident,"  the 
report  states,  OM's  introduction  of  annual 
style  change  in  1923  "eliminated  smaller 
producers  unable  or  unwilling  to  restyle  their 
products  every  year."  There  were  88  Ameri- 
can automobile  manufacturers  in  1921.  In 
tbe  course  of  tbree  years,  from  1923  to  1926, 
43  left  the  market.  By  1936,  only  10  firms  re- 
mained, with  the  Big  Three  holding  90  per 
cent  of  the  market. 

"Style  change  has  proved  to  be  ss  effective 
a  market  weapon"  in  discouraging  new- 
comers as  it  had  been  in  eliminating  earlier 
automobile  oompanlee,  the  study  observes. 
It  constitutes  an  insuperable  barrier  to  new 
entry.  As  the  report  points  out,  "not  a  single 
firm  has  entered  and  survived  in  the  aut(»no- 
bUe  Industry  since  1923." 

A  prospective  firm  would  need  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  to  break  Into  passenger  car 
manufacturing,  tbe  study  estimates.  Had  an- 
nual restyling  not  restructured  the  Indus- 
try, it  calculates  that  a  firm  could  enter  to- 
day for  less  than  one-tenth  of  this  cost. 

This  Big  Tbree  may  also  employ  style 
change  as  a  substitute  for  cost  savings  Inno- 
vations. "By  introducing  a  restyled  model 
each  year,"  the  report  says,  "they  provide 
consumers  with  tbe  illusion  of  progress"  yet 
avoid  making  improvements  which  might  ex- 
tend the  life  of  automobiles. 

A  sharp  distinction  is  drawn  in  the  study 
between  style  and  performing  changes. 
Smaller  producers,  it  notes,  were  able  to  de- 
velop significant  automotive  innovations. 
But  the  style  change  race  ultimately  elimi- 
nated all  but  those  with  huge  facilities  and 
tremendous  capital  resources. 

According  to  the  report,  the  annual  change 
of  automobile  models  has  consisted  pre- 
dominantly of  style  rather  than  performance 
alteration.  It  says  that  in  the  past  four  years 
the  Big  Three  have  spent  about  81^  bil- 
lion annually  to  change  their  models,  but 
that  less  than  3  per  cent  of  this  amount  was 
expended  on  performance  Improvements. 

Annual  style  changes  by  the  Big  Three  has 
never  been  attacked  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  law  Journal  study  suggests,  how- 
ever, that  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  prohibits  practices  which, 
like  annual  restyling,  substantially  Increase 
Industry  concentration. 

Thirty  years  ago,  recalls  the  report,  the 
FTC  expressed  concern  that  the  "Increaalng 
importance  of  the  style  factor,  the  huge  cap- 
ital and  equipment  resources  required  to  fi- 
nance new  models"  might  eliminate  smaller 
though  no  less  efficient  competitors  of  the 
Big  Three.  Today  all  but  one,  American  Mo- 
tors, have  vanished.  "Only  the  FTC's  politi- 
cal or  administrative  paralysis,"  the  study 
says,  "bars  bringing  a  successful  suit  against 
the  three  automobile  manufacturers." 

If  the  rro  soaa  tbe  Big  Three,  and  wins, 
It  would  be  MiUtled  to  far-rea^iing  sanc- 
tions. As  the  fundamental  impact  of  annual 
restyling  waa  oomoantration  of  production  In 
tbe  hands  of  three  firms,  suggests  the  report, 
breaking  these  oorporatlans  into  several  au- 
tooomous  producers  would  be  most  i^ipro- 
prlate  and  moat  effective  in  restoring  oompe- 
tttion  to  tha  automobile  Industry. 
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Arm.  18.  1971. 
BaauKBT  waa  aw  FTC  ItmBmaanoir 
Pursuant  to  18  F.OJl.  sections  2.1  to  8.3, 
tbe  following  named  individuals  and  organl- 
aatioDs  request  that  the  Federal  Trade  Oom- 
mlaalon instltata  an  Investigation  of  annual 
restyling  practices  by  General  Motors  Corp.. 
with  oOces  and  principal  place  of  bualnsM 
at  the  General  Motor*  Building,  Detroit. 
Mifthlgan,  48902;  Ford  Mot»  Oo..  with  ofllcea 
and  principal  place  of  buslneas  at  The  Amert- 
caa  Road.  Dearborn.  Michigan.  48131;  and 
Ohryaler  liotora  Oorp..  with  oOoes  and  prin- 
cipal place  oC  bnilnsas  at  13300  B.  Jeffeiaon 
Ave..  Detroit.  Michigan.  48381,  for  aUeged 
violation  of  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunlaalcn  Act.  16  UJB.C.  sec.  46  (1064). 
Supporting  Information  regarding  the  aUeged 
vloiaUons  U  attached  to  this  raqbest. 

Ralph  Nadbl 
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OameaAL  Motobs  Statxmxnt 

APtiL  18,  1971. 
Tbe  annual  model  change  in  the  automo- 
bile Industry  is  an  example  of  competitive 
response  to  customer  demand  for  improved 
product  value  and  design  changes.  Such 
changes  have  no  connection  with  the  nimiber 
of  firms  in  the  Industry  and  in  no  way  con- 
firm monopoly  control.  Design  changes  are 
a  fact  of  life  in  many  fields,  from  women's 
faahlons  to  housing  to  the  "new  model" 
created  by  the  Tale  Law  Journal  with  each 
issue.  Tbe  annual  model  change  is  an  im- 
portant means  of  delivering  new  product  in- 
novations and  functional  Improvements  to 
the  customer  in  an  orderly,  efficient  manner. 
It  thus  creates  an  opportunity  for  also  mak- 
ing design  changes.  Bye  appeal  is  Important 
to  car  design  because  it  Is  Important  to  con- 
sumers. Motorists  not  desiring  the  new  fea- 
tures, however,  have  ample  alternatives — al- 
ternatives ranging  from  purchasing  new  cars 
which  have  not  been  restyled  to  retaining 
their  present  cars  or  purchasing  used  cars. 
Perhaps  no  other  Industry  provides  American 
CKHisumers  with  such  a  variety  of  product 
choices  tailored  to  all  tastes  and  desires. 

AmruAL  Sttxs  Chamob  in  thx  AxrroKOBDLi 

IimOBTBT   B  AX    Um-AOl  MXTHOD   OF   OOK- 
PXTtnOM 

(By  Bradford  C.  Snell) 
Since  1936,  General  Motors,  Ford  and 
Chrysler  have  accounted  for  about  90  per 
cent  of  automobile  sales  in  the  United  States. 
This  Note  will  argue  that  such  a  concentra- 
tion of  sales  in  three  firms  is  inimical  to 
competition  in  this  Industry.  Moreover,  it 
will  contend  that  these  firms  achieved  and 
preserved  undue  concentration  In  violation 
of  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  through  their  pursuit  of  an  "imfalr" 
trade  practice:  annual  style  change.  Part  I 
brtefiy  sets  forth  the  relevant  economic  and 
legal  criteria  for  evaluating  competition  in 
the  automobile  Industry.  The  preliminary 
economic  analysis  In  Part  n  suggests  the 
anticompetitive  nature  of  aimual  style 
change  which  Justtflee  a  more  searching  anal- 
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ysls  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Part 
in  aiguea  the  i^tpUcabllity  of  Section  6  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  annual 
autoQK>bile  style  change,  and  Part  IV  out- 
lines aome  considerations  regarding  appro- 
priate relief  which  the  FTC  could  seek. 

X.   XVALUATINO  COKPnTTIOW 

Industrial  competition  Is  the  imequlvocal 
premise  of  free  market  economic  theory  and 
of  antltnist  doctrlne.i  It  is  generally  evaluated 
in  terms  of  three  distinct  market  elamants: 
structure,  conduct  and  performance.*  The 
competitiveness  of  an  industry's  structure  de- 
pends upon  market  concentration  (the  num- 
ber of  firms  and  their  Individual  aharea  of 
industry  sales)  and  barriers  to  entry  (ob- 
stacles that  Impose  on  newcomers  higher 
costs  per  unit  than  those  encountered  by 
the  established  firms)  .*  The  competitiveness 
of  an  industry's  conduct  depends  upon  how 
constituent  firms  make  price  and  ou^ut  de- 
cisions (independently,  Interdependently  or 
oollusively)  and  with  what  purpoee  or  effect 
(enhanced  Interfirm  rivalry,  exclusion  of 
newcomers,  or  predatlon)  .*  The  competitive- 
ness of  an  Industry's  performance  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  its  conduct  con- 
tributes to  progreesiveness  (the  number  and 
importance  of  actual  Izmovatlons  as  compared 
with  what  qptlmally  could  have  been  devel- 
oped) and  to  efllclency  (the  reduction  of 
costs  and  prices  to  absolute  minima).* 

A.  Economic  criteria:  Market  atructure  aa 
the  determinant  of  induatry  oonduet  and 
performance 

Holding  that  structure  determines  conduct 
and  conduct  determines  performance,*  much 
antitrust  economic  theory  poelte  that  an 
antlcompetltlvely  structured  industry  pre- 
cludes the  long-nui  stirvlval  of  effectively 
competitive  conduct  and  performance.'  In 
fact,  empirical  studies  litdicate  that  high 
market  concentration  and  high  barriers  to 
entry  (structural  factors)  engender  price  fix- 
ing, price  leadership,  product  imitation  and 
other  forms  of  coUuslve  and  Interdependent 
behavior  (conduct) ,  which  lead  to  arUfldally 
Inflated  prices  and  diminished  rates  of  in- 
novation  (performance  features).* 

More  specifically,  an  impressive  amount  of 
economic  data  supports  tbe  Judgment  that 
concentration  of  more  than  60  per  cent  of  an 
industry's  sales  In  four  or  fewer  firms  (i.e., 
a  "tight  oligopoly")  gives  rise  to  conduct  and 
performance  which  approximate  that  of  a 
monopolist  or  well-disciplined  cartel.*  This 
degree  of  concentration  destroys  the  Incen- 
tive for  Independent  decisions  on  price  and 
output,  and  encourages  instead  the  develop- 
ment of  "oligopolistic  interd^Mndence,"  a 
recognition  that  the  profits  of  each  firm  are 
dependent  on  the  decisions  of  each  of  the 
others. '°  As  a  result,  these  few  firms  col- 
lectively eschew  price  and  product  compe- 
tition In  favor  of  "joint-profit  maxlmlaa- 
tlou":  output  Is  restrtcted  and  prices  are 
set  above  competitive  levels,  albeit  In  a  non- 
collusive  fashion. "  In  effect,  the  industry  is 
"collectively  monopollaed."'* 

Barriers  to  entry  comprise  the  second  struc- 
tural criteria  for  evaluating  industrial  com- 
petition. Leading  firms  In  a  tight  oligopoly 
can  set  hlgher-than-competitlve  prices  and 
reap  monopoly  profits  only  If  they  are  able 
to  deter  new  entrants  whose  added  output 
would  push  prloss  back  to  a  competitive 
level."  The  effectiveness  of  theae  bazriera  is 
reflected  generally  by  the  persistence  of  hl^ 
concentration  levels." 

More  precise  measurementa  of  entry  bar- 
riers, however,  have  been  developed.  Empirl- 
oal  investigations  reveal  that  large  economies 
of  scale,  high  promotional  expenditures,  and 
enormous  capital  requirements  are  powerful 
deterrenta  to  new  entry."  If  an  industry  Is 
surrounded  by  any  one  of  theee  barrters,  the 
possibility  of  new  entry  is  substantially  re- 
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duoed.  If  It  to  protaetad  by  kU  thrae.  entry  U 
"effeotlTely  blockaded."  >•  By  preeerrlng  tight 
oUfopolles  from  tbe  deconcentration  wblch 
would  result  IT  new  flims  were  able  to  enter, 
bairlera  of  such  magnitude  contribute  to 
an  tloompetltlTe  conduct  and  unaatlsTactory 
performanoe. 

Accordingly,  some  antitrust  economists 
now  urge  divestiture  of  leading  firms  in  In- 
dustries with  4-flrm  concentration  ratios  of 
80  per  cent  or  more  and  with  barriers  which 
an  but  foreclose  new  entry."  They  contend 
ttiat  deconcentrate<l  industries  would  behave 
more  competitively  in  making  price  and  out- 
put decisions  and  would  perform  more  satls- 
factorUy  by  providing  consumers  with  lower 
prices,  reduced  production  and  distribution 
costs,  and  an  accelerated  rate  of  technologi- 
cal Innovation.  In  short,  they  argue  that  a 
larger  number  of  competitors  would  provide 
a  greater  degree  of  competition. 
B.  Legal  criteria:  The  gap  between  economie 

rtaUty  and  antitrwt  Utwa  in  the  automo- 

Irtle  irtduttry 

Am  measured  by  either  of  the  structural 
economic  criteria,  automobile  manufacturing 
to  one  of  the  least  competitive  industries  In 
the  American  economy.  Its  structural  con- 
centration to  unprecedented.  Ninety-seven 
per  cent  of  domestic  production  to  centered 
In  three  Arms;  four  firms  account  for  all 
passenger  vehicles  produced  In  this  country." 
Thto  degree  of  concentration  to  twice  that 
generaUy  cozisldered  Inimical  to  competitive 
conduct  and  performance."  Moreover,  the 
condition  of  entry  Into  automobUe  produc- 
tion has  been  described  as  "effectively  block- 
aded."" Concentration  has  exceeded  the  70 
per  cent  threshold  for  presumptively  high 
barriers  to  entry  not  only  for  7  of  the  past  10 
years,  but  for  each  of  the  past  40  years." 
More  precisely,  the  Industry  strikingly  ex- 
hibits the  indicia  of  high  barrlera  to  entry; 
large  economies  of  scale,  high  promotional 
expenditures,  and  enormous  capital  require- 
ments.B 

Given  Its  anticompetitive  structure,  the 
anUoompeUUve  nature  of  the  automobUe 
Industry's  conduct  and  performance  to  not 
imejqpected.  In  fact,  the  Big  Three  Inter- 
pendently  engage  in  price  and  product  con- 
duct which  has  the  same  anticompetitive  Im- 
pact as  If  It  had  been  colluslvely  planned." 
Ab  a  result,  the  Industry  u  said  to  exhibit 
the  indicia  of  unsatisfactory  market  per- 
formance: Inflated  selimg  costs,  product 
Imitation,  hlgher-than-compeUtlve  prices 
coUuslve  suppression  of  technological  Innova- 
tion, and  perslstenuy  high  rates  of  return  " 

Just  from  available  daU.  a  strong  pre- 
■umptlon  arises  that  in  structure,  conduct 
»nd  performance,  the  automobile  Industry  to 
at  least  by  comparison  to  other  Industries 
markedly  anticompetitive.  Yet,  it  has  escaped 
antitrust  prosecution.  It  seems  to  represent 
therefore,  a  striking  example  of  the  gap 
which  exists  between  economic  reality  and 
antitrust  remedies. 

Unlike  antitrust  economic  theory,  the  antl- 
mist  laws  focus  on  the  behavioral  rather 
than  structural  element  of  the  structure- 
conduct-performance  triad.  They  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  outlawing  offensive 
business  conduct  rather  than  with  striking 
down  anticompetitive  structuree  which  pro- 
duce unsatisfactory  performance."  Thus  the 
Sherman  Act  proecrlbes  not  structural  mono- 
poly but  coUuslve  activities  "In  restraint  of 
trade"  and  activities  that  tend  to  "monop- 
olize' trade."  Kconomtots  and  antitrust  of- 
♦K^.  8??«'*^'y  »8««.  however,  that  whUe 
the  Big  Three's  price  and  output  conduct  has 
an  Impact  effectively  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
Sherman  Act  conspiracy,  these  dectolons  are 
made  InterdependenUy,  without  any  evi- 
dence of  coUuslon.n  Mtweover,  althou^i  the 
exclusion  of  nearly  a  hundred  eartler  pro- 
ducers and  erection  of  Insurmountable  bar- 
riers to  new  entry  were  as  effective  as  the 
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conduct  of  a  predatory  monopolist,  t>>>f  n- 
sult  could  not  provide  the  basto  for  a  Sher- 
man Act  charge  of  monopoltoatlon  absent 
the  emergence  of  a  single  monopoly  firm." 
SlmUarly.  the  OUyton  Act  reaches  mergen 
or  coercive  practices  such  as  exclusive  deal- 
ing and  tying  arrangements."  Although  the 
Big  Three's  conduct  to  analogous  in  anticom- 
petitive Impact  to  these  forbidden  practices. 
It  to  again  dtotlngulshable  by  Its  lack  of 
agreement." 

For  jMiTs,  antitrust  commentators  have 
sought  to  stretch  existing  antitrust  doctrine 
to  reach  the  presumed  anticompetitive  as- 
pects of  the  automobUe  Industry.  Professors 
Turner  and  Poaner,  for  example,  have  argued 
that  "agreement"  under  the  Sherman  Act 
might  Include  or  be  redefined  to  Include  In- 
terdependent though  non-coUuslve  behavior 
by  Jointly-acting  ollgopollstto.*'  The  broadest 
reading  of  conspiracy  law  holdings  under  the 
Sherman  Act.  however,  would  not  permit 
such  an  elastic  Interpretation  of  agreement." 

Alternatively.  Professors  Turner  and  Sher- 
wood have  suggested  that  since  the  Sherman 
Act  looks  to  substance  rather  than  form,  the 
conduct  of  Jolntly-actmg  oligopolists  should 
be  treated  as  that  of  a  single  monopoltot 
when  their  effects  are  almost  Identical.  Thus, 
they  have  urged  that  where  oligopolists  ef- 
fectively "share  monopoly  power"  and  en- 
gage In  predatory  or  exclusionary  practices, 
they  might  be  charged  with  having  monop- 
olised In  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act." 
Significantly,  however,  neither  Turner  nor 
Sherwood  ootild  cite  a  single  precedent  In 
support  of  the  argument.  Indeed,  after  con- 
sidering both  these  approaches,  a  recent 
White  Bouae  Task  Force  on  Antitrust  Policy 
rejected  them  and  concluded  that  competi- 
tion In  highly  concentrated  Industries  could 
probably  only  be  restored  by  enactment  of 
new  legislation  empowering  courts  to  dto- 
solve  leading  firms  In  entrenched  oUso- 
poUes."  * 

With  re^>ect  to  restoring  competitive 
structure  and  performance  to  the  automobUe 
Industry,  however,  there  may  be  a  viable  al- 
ternative to  either  stretching  the  Sherman 
or  Clayton  Acta  beyond  the  limits  of  prece- 
dent or  relying  upon  new  structiiral,  anti- 
trust legislation.  A  particular  form  of  con- 
duct, annual  style  change,  may  have  largely 
determined  this  Industry's  anticompetitive 
structure  and  may  as  a  result  constitute  an 
"unfair  method  of  competition"  under  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act." 
The  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts,  to  be  sure, 
proecrlbe  several  kinds  of  specific  business 
behavior  such  as  mergers  and  predatory  or 
exclusionary  practices  by  a  dominant  firm 
which  can  severely  alter  the  structure  of  an 
Industry,  rapidly  transforming  an  unconcen- 
trated  competitive  structvire  to  a  concen- 
trated oligopolistic  one."  They  faU,  however, 
to  reach  other  forms  of  "concentration- 
Increasing"  conduct  which  may  amass  most 
of  an  Industry's  total  sales  within  a  few 
firms  and  erect  formidable  entry  barriers  to 
newcomers."  Arguably,  annual  style  change 
to  conduct  of  this  latter  variety  and  shoiUd 
be  condemned  as  "unfair"  under  Section  6. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  Note,  there- 
fore, to  to  suggest  strongly  that  the  three 
leading  firms  In  the  automobUe  Industry 
have  engaged  In  conduct— annual  style 
change— which  ultimately  transformed  a 
competitive  structure  to  an  anticompetitive 
ollgopoltotic  one  In  violation  of  Section  6  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  By  way 
of  a  preliminary  economic  analysis,  this  Note 
will  argue  that  annual  style  change  has 
drastically  Increased  market  concentration, 
raised  Impenetrable  barriers  to  entry,  and 
dlrecUy  contributed  to  thto  Industry's  record 
of  noncompetitive  market  performance.  Then, 
by  analogizing  the  anticompetitive  Impact  of 
annual  style  change  to  recognized  antitrust 
violations,  as  Section  6  cases  seem  to  require, 
a  prima  facie  case  of  Ulegallty  under  Section 
5  wUl  be  established. 
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What  f<^ow8,  however,  to  no  substitute  tor 
a  fuU-acale  economic  investigation  and  legal 
aaaeesment  of  thto  practice  by  the  FIXJ. 
Rather  thto  Note  Is  designed  to  suggest  on 
the  basto  of  avaUable  evidence  the  anticom- 
petitive Implications  of  annual  automobUe 
style  change  and  the  compeUlng  need  for  the 
FTC  to  undertake  a  more  thorough  Inquiry 
of  the  possible  Ulegallty  of  annual  automc>. 
bUe  style  change  under  Section  8  of  the 
FTC  Act. 

n.  BcoNomc  impact  or  anktjai,  stti*  cRAma 
rw  THx  AUTOMOBiLx  xNousnT:  a  Pixuia- 

NAXT    ANALTBIS 

Before  analyzing  the  anticompetitive  Im- 
pact Of  annual  style  change  on  structural 
concentration  and  barriers  to  entry  and  iti 
Impairment  of  thto  Industry's  competitive 
market  performance,  a  dtotlnction  between 
style  change  and  performance  modifications 
must  be  drawn.  As  complex  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery, automobUes  present  manufacturers 
with  practically  xmllmlted  opportunities  for 
physical  product  modification  In  both  ap- 
pearance and  performance.  Their  appearance 
may  be  drastlcaUy  altered  by  varying  the 
amounts  of  chromium  and  contoiu'  trim, 
changing  the  body  sheU  patterns  and  radtotor 
grlU  designs,  and  altering  the  range  of  colon 
and  Interior  textures."  Their  performance 
may  be  modified  by  structural  changes  which 
affect  safety,  durability,  economy,  rellabUlty 
carrying  capacity,  maneuverabUlty,  comfort," 
and  convenience. 

In  thto  Note,  "style  changes"  wIU  refer 
solely  to  alterations  In  the  appearance,  as 
contrasted  with  modifications  In  the  per- 
formance, of  automobiles."  It  to  not  un- 
realistic to  distinguish  style  from  perform- 
ance changes,  since  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Stattotlcs  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
has  for  many  years  made  thto  determination 
In  compUlng  official  consumer  price  Indexes, 
Specifically,  the  BLS  employs  detaUed  criteria 
for  evaluating  annual  automobUe  modd 
changes  In  order  to  adjust  quoted  prices  of 
new  automobUes  for  changes  in  "quality." 
In  making  these  quality  adjustments.  It  li 
compelled  to  dtotlngulsh  between  structurtl 
changes  which  affect  safety,  reUablllty,  duri- 
blUty.  economy,  and  comfort  and  "fsltyle,  or 
changes  In  appearance  design  solely  to  make 
the  product  seem  new  or  different.""  The 
BLS  adjusts  new  automobUe  prices  only  for 
changes  at  the  f<»iner  variety."  Thiis,  a  dis- 
tinction between  style  and  performanoe 
changes  would  appear  to  be  empirically 
Justifiable. 

Annual  model  change  has  presumably  oon- 
stoted  of  both  style  changes  and  performanoe 
modifications.  The  industry's  persistent  re- 
fusal to  provide  Inquiring  Congressional 
committees  with  cost  data,  however,  pre- 
dudes  a  precise  dichotomy  between  annual 
expenditures  for  style  as  contrasted  with 
expenditures  for  performance  alterations." 
Nonetheless,  several  economtots  have  testi- 
fied that  annual  model  change  to  predoml- 
nantiy  oriented  to  changes  In  style  rathv 
than  Improvements  In  performance."  In- 
deed, they  emphasize  that,  before  the  1930% 
models  were  changed  every  few  years  to  In- 
corporate significant  techntdoglcal  break- 
thro\ighs,  but  that  since  then  the  rate  Ol 
technological  progress  has  declined  while 
model  changes  have  become  an  annual  phe- 
nomenon." Of  course,  the  performance  of 
automobiles  has  Improved  since  the  \9W%, 
but  arguably  not  at  a  rate  Justifying  annual 
model  change.  For  example.  In  1969,  the  Big 
Three  spent  llJMi  bUllon  or  about  $198  per 
automobile  to  change  its  modeto;  the  Bu- 
reau of  lAbor  statistics  reported,  however, 
a  net  reduction  in  performanoe  Improve* 
ments  of  $—3  per  automobUe,  or  ai^roxl- 
mately  •—33.9  million  for  the  Big  Three* 
combined  output.  Conaeqaentiy,  they  spent 
more  than  a  bllUon  and  a  half  doUars  to 
make  their  1969  modeto  seem  "new  and  dif- 
ferent"   In    appearance.    BLS    performance 
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data,  computed  for  every  modd  year  since 
1968,  moreover,  Indicated  that  the  1969  re- 
sults were  not  exceptional.  The  value  of  per- 
formance Improvements  In  1968  through  1971 
modeto  average  $6.50  per  automobUe  each 
year,  or  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  Big  Hume's 
total  model  change  expenditures  during  that 
period."  In  short.  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
assume  that  annual  model  change  has  con- 
stoted  prImarUy  of  changes  In  styling  char- 
acteristics. 
A.   Style  change  as  a  market  toeapon  for 

achieving  concentrated  economic  power 

The  trend  toward  concentration  In  the 
automobUe  Industry  to  unequaUed  In  the 
htotory  of  American  manufacturing."  Prom 
the  Inception  of  thto  Industry  In  the  late 
1890's,  the  number  of  Independent  producers 
grew  steadUy  to  a  peak  of  88  In  1931. <^  Then, 
suddenly,  about  1923,  the  number  of  auto- 
mobUe producers  began  to  decline  rapidly. 
In  the  course  of  three  years,  from  1923  to 
1936,  43  firms  left  the  market."  By  193£,  only 
10  firms  were  producing  automobiles."  To- 
day, 4  producers  remain,  with  3  firms  ac- 
count for  97  per  cent  of  aU  domestic  car 
production." 

Economists  generally  agree  that  four  fac- 
tors were  primarily  re^wnslble  tat  the  rapid 
demise  of  competitors  since  the  1920's:  com- 
ponents Integration,  large-scale  adverttolng, 
franchlsed  dtotribution,  and  a  tremendous 
Increase  In  capital  requirements.""  Arguably, 
these  four  dectolve  factors  resulted  from  the 
development  of  an  even  more  fundamental 
Industry  practice:  annual  style  change. 
Significantly,  It  was  In  1923,  a  near  high- 
water  mark  In  terms  of  the  number  of  active 
automobile  producers,  that  General  Motors 
Introduced  annual  change."  By  1938,  It  had 
become  the  Industry  practice." 

Prior  to  the  Introduction  of  annual  style 
change  In  1923,  entry  Into  the  automobUe 
Industry  was  relatively  easy,  exits  were  In- 
substantial In  number,  and  concentration 
was  consequently  low."  Scale  economies  in 
components  Integration  provided  no  signif- 
icant deterrent  to  the  large  number  of  early 
entrants  to  thto  Industry."  Similarly,  entry 
was  not  precluded  by  a  need  to  engage  In 
massive  advertising."  Moreover,  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  standardized  interchangeable  re- 
placement components  up  until  the  1930's 
obviated  any  need  for  Integration  forward 
Into  extensive  networks  of  franchlsed  dealers 
with  specialized  maintenance  capablUtlee." 
Thus,  capital  requirements  for  entry  prior 
to  the  ig20's  were  negligible.  The  industry's 
emphasto  upon  external  economies  of  In- 
dependent parts  manufacturers  rather  than 
Internal  scale  economies  of  Integrated 
fabrication,  for  example,  greatly  reduced  the 
amount  of  Initial  Investment  required  for 
operation."  The  Ford  Motor  entry  was  typical. 
The  Company  was  incorporated  In  1903  with 
only  $28,000  In  cash.^  Thto  ease  of  entry  was 
refiected  In  Industry  concentration.  Not  until 
the  1920's  did  the  three  leading  firms  account 
for  much  more  than  half  of  total  sales."° 

Product  variation  was  not  new  to  the  auto- 
mobUe Indvistry  In  1933.  Prom  the  very 
beginning.  It  had  served  as  a  key  element 
of  competition  among  the  many  early 
producers."  But  pre-1923  variations  differed 
from  subsequent  product  changes  In  two 
significant  ways:  they  occurred  less  fre- 
quentiy,  and  they  generaUy  represented  sub- 
stantial Improvements  in  performance 
capabUltles  rather  than  mere  changes  In 
style."  Thus,  before  1923,  the  frequency  of 
model  change  was  closely  geared  to  the  rate 
at  which  technological  breakthroughs  were 
achieved:  these  occurred  every  four  or  five 
years."  Moreover,  It  wlU  be  demonstrated 
that  thto  rate  of  product  change  enabled 
Independent  parts  manufacturers  to  supply 
small  volume  assemblers  with  efficiently  pro- 
duced and  Improved  components.  The  advent 
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of     fcWT»ii»i     product;     variation,     however, 
draatically  altered  thto  process. 

In  1933,  Oenval  Motors  Introduced  annual 
style  change."  Whether  by  design  or  mere 
acddent,  GM's  device  accomplished  much 
more  than  planned  obsolescence:  it  elimi- 
nated smaller  producers  unable  or  unwilling 
to  restyle  their  products  every  year.  As  the 
first  company  to  employ  thto  market  weapon, 
GM  Increased  Its  share  of  total  Industry  sales 
dramatloally  from  13  to  43  per  cent  In  the 
6  years  between  1922  and  1927."  Chrysler, 
after  Its  weU-flnanced  entry  In  1923,  quick- 
ly Imitated  GM's  restyling  policy  and  In- 
creased Its  market  share  to  6  pter  cent  by 
1927."  Ford,  at  first  Ignoring  the  practice  of 
changing  styles  aiuiually,  suffered  an  equaUy 
dramatic  decline  In  its  market  share  during 
thto  same  period,  falling  from  61  per  cent 
In  1933  to  9  per  cent  by  1937."  In  1928,  It 
adopted  an  annual  restyling  policy  which 
within  two  years  boosted  Ford's  share  of 
the  market  to  31  percent."  WhUe  aggressively 
piu^ulng  annual  style  change,  OM,  Chrys- 
ler and  Ford  Increased  their  ooUectlve  share 
of  Industry  sales  from  less  than  65  pwr  cent 
In  1933  to  more  than  90  per  cent  by  1935." 

An  Inevitable  result  of  the  drive  to  pro- 
duce "aU-new"  oars  annuaUy  was  an  Indus- 
try trend  toward  components  Integration. 
Previously,  producers  had  attained  optimal 
efficiency  at  low  output  voliunes  by  assem- 
bling bastcaUy  Interchangeable  body  and  en- 
gine components  purchased  from  external 
suppliers.'"  By  contrast,  after  1923  the  an- 
nual need  to  produce  uniquely  styled  ve- 
hicles. Including  redesigned  bodies  and  rear- 
ranged (although  not  necessarily  Improved) 
engines,  caused  producers  to  Integrate  body 
and  engine  production  within  their  own 
plants.'* 

Thto  shift  from  assembly  of  body  and  en- 
gine components  to  their  Integrated  fabrica- 
tion had  a  substantial  Impact  upon  the  scale 
of  production  necessary  for  optlmvmi  ef- 
ficiency as  measiu«d  In  terms  of  lowest  per 
unit  production  costs.  For  a  firm  engaged  In 
both  mass  production  and  assembly  of  an- 
nuaUy modified  bodies  and  engines,  the  opti- 
mal output  was  from  3  to  5  times  greater 
than  that  required  for  mere  assembly  opera- 
tion." After  1933,  an  Integrated  firm  which 
changed  Its  styles  annually  needed  a  volume 
of  at  least  350,000  cars  a  year  to  operate  at 
maximum  efficiency.'"  At  lower  outputs,  it 
would  experience  production  costs  substan- 
tially higher  than  larger  volume  producers. 
One  of  the  most  serious  disadvantages  for 
producers  operating  at  below  the  optimal 
scale  of  output  required  for  style  changes 
was  the  premature  scrapping  of  expensive 
tooto  and  dies.  Assume,  for  example,  that 
prior  to  1933  General  Motors  and  firm  X  in 
Figure  I  had  identical  cost  curves  (AC)  but 
dlsslmUar  outputs."  GM's  production  ex- 
ceeded 400,000  units;  whUe  firm  X  produced 
a  little  more  than  50,000  vehicles  a  year. 
Both  producers,  therefore,  had  achieved  the 
minimum  level  Of  output  necessary  for  opti- 
mally efficient  assembly  operations  (50,000 
units  In  1923).  Assume  also  that  prices  were 
constant  at  p. 

In  1923,  when  It  Initiated  annual  style 
change,  OM  purchased  at  great  expense  the 
special  tools  and  dies  required  for  completely 
restyling  Its  products.  It  found,  however,  that 
after  the  production  of  approximately  250,000 
cars  thto  equipment  was  physically  deterio- 
rated and  could  be  fully  amortized.'^  In  1923, 
It  exhausted  three  fuU  sets  of  dies  and  tooto 
In  producing  a  record  775,000  automobUes 
(point  QM,„  In  Figure  I).™  Thus,  It  could 
replace  the  1933  dies  and  tooto  with  Identical 
equipment  or,  at  no  extra  cost,  with  dto- 
simllar  equipment.  Consequentiy,  GM 
changed  the  style  characteristics  of  Its  1924 
modeto  without  Increasing  Its  costs,  thereby 
remaining  on  AC  In  Figure  I  (point  OM^^)  ■ 
In  order  to  compete  with  OM's  restyled 
1933  modeto.  firm  X  also  purchased  the  ex- 
pensive tooto  and  dies  necessary  for  tb*  In- 
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tegrated  iMt>ductlon  of  uniquely  styled  vehi- 
cles. But  unlike  GM,  It  was  unable  to  amor- 
tize thto  equipment  over  a  year's  productkm. 
Since  dies  and  tooto  deteriorated  only  after 
the  production  of  350,000  \inlts.  Its  output 
In  1923  of  60,000  (point  X^a,)  consumed  but 
one-fifth  of  their  physical  usefulness.  Con- 
sequently, It  could  bring  out  a  newly  styled 
model  In  1934  only  by  scrapping  equipment 
which  was  not  yet  worn  out  and  could  only 
be  partially  amortized.  As  a  result.  It  wo\ild 
experience  higher  average  coets  In  1934  (i.e. 
curve  AC,  In  Figure  I)  for  any  level  of  output 
below  350,000  units.  Assuming  that  Its  1934 
output  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  prior  year. 
Its  costs  exceeded  price  at  point  X,^,  and  it 
was  forced  out  of  the  market." 

After  1933,  therefore,  survival  as  a  style- 
change  manufacturer  required  construction 
of  a  plant  capable  of  producing  at  least  350,- 
000  automobUes  per  year  from  Internally 
manufactured  and  annually  altered  compo- 
nents. Significantly,  only  two  of  the  81  firms 
Independent  of  Ford  and  OM  which  were 
operating  at  the  beginning  of  1923  ever 
reached  the  350,000  minimum  optimal  Inte- 
grated level  of  output."  These  two  companies, 
Chrysler  and  Hudson  (which  later  merged 
with  Nash  to  form  American  Motors),  would 
becozne  the  sole  competitors  of  Ford  and  OM 
by  the  1960'8.  Neither  Katoer-Frazer  nor  Cros- 
ley,  the  only  firms  to  attempt  entry  after  1933, 
ever  achieved  thto  production  scale.™ 

Annual  style  changes  imposed  a  second 
burden  upon  smaUer  automobile  producers: 
large-scale  annual  Investments  in  advertto- 
lng. Before  1933,  automobile  designs  re- 
mained basically  unchanged  for  several 
years."  With  the  Introduction  of  annual  style 
change,  however,  producers  were  compeUed 
to  undertake  annual  advertising  campaigns 
to  Impress  consumers  with  the  unique  ap- 
pearance of  annuaUy  altered  automobiles." 
The  style  change  race  had  engendered  an  ad- 
verttolng competition  In  which  only  the  fl- 
nanctolly  resourceful  could  remain."  More- 
over, smaller  producers  were  seriously  dto- 
advantaged  because  of  the  scale  economies 
associated  with  extensive  promotional  ef- 
forts. To  accompUsh  the  same  or  even  sparser 
market  coverage,  small  voltune  producers 
spent  considerably  more  per  unit  of  output 
than  did  large  volume  manufacturers.  For 
example,  GM  was  able  to  obtain  10  times  more 
adverttolng  space  In  1930  than  did  Nash,  a 
lower  volume  firm,  at  half  of  the  latter's  per 
cost."  Returning  to  the  analysto  accom- 
panying Figure  I,  therefore.  It  can  be  argued 
that  the  need  to  engage  In  large  scale  ad- 
vertising annuaUy,  no  lees  than  the  need  to 
scri^  expensive  dies  prematurely.  Increased 
average  costs  and  consequently  the  slope  of 
ACi,  thereby  driving  socles  of  smaUer  pro- 
ducers from  the  market." 

The  annual  style  change  policy  begun  by 
GM  also  required  a  national  system  of  ade- 
quately financed  and  strateglcaUy  located 
dealers  with  unique  service  faculties.  Prior  to 
the  advent  of  periodic  restyling  there  was  Ut- 
tle  need  for  manufacturers  to  estabUsh  retaU 
outlets  with  specialized  maintenance  capa- 
bilities." Independent  retailers  provided  ade- 
quate sales  and  service  for  a  wide  variety  of 
automobiles."  By  contrast,  the  need  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  appearance  of  automobUes  an- 
nually and  the  consequent  decUne  in  the  In- 
terchangeabllity  of  components  required  the 
establtohment  of  unique  nationwide  service 
organizations. 

The  need  to  establish  nationwide  service 
networks  posed  not  only  a  great  financial 
burden  for  smaller  producers;  It  also  Involved 
significant  economies  of  scale.  The  minimum 
volume  sufficient  to  permit  the  maintenance 
of  a  nationwide  system  of  dealerships  with 
servicing  facilities  probably  ranged  from 
100,000  to  150,000  imlts  per  year.«  As  a  cer- 
tain minimal  sales  volume  was  necessary  to 
maintain  a  solvent  dealer,  producers  with 
smaller  annual  outputs  would  have  experi- 
enced severe  difficulties  In  retaining  an  ade- 
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quate  numbar  of  <la«Ian  for  tmUaaal  oorer- 
■C«.  Blgnlflontly,  few  produetn  otlMr  than 
the  Biff  Three  erer  reached  thU  volume  after 
1923."  Conaequently,  their  avenge  dlatrlbti- 
tlon  coats  were  mbetantlaUy  hlffher  than 
thcae  of  OM.  Ford  and  Chrytfer.  Moreover,  as 
the  Big  Three  expanded  their  dealer  net- 
works, smaller  producers  found  It  Increas- 
ingly dUBcult  to  establish  and  maintain  re- 
tail outlets  without  experiencing  ineteaeed 
per  unit  costs.** 

The  need  to  Integrate  forward  Into  retail 
distribution,  therefore,  was  another  factor 
attributable  to  style  change  that  subatan- 
tlaUy  raised  the  amount  of  capital  necessary 
for  successful  entry  and  survival  In  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  Industry.  Each  of  the 
three  factors  neoeesary  for  annual  style 
change  Involved  tremendous  capital  Invest- 
ments at  hiuMlreds  of  millions  of  dollars.'* 

This  brief  analysis  Indlcatea  that  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  became  Increasingly  concen- 
trated following  the  Introduction  of  annual 
style  change  in  1933.  There  are,  however. 
other  hypotheeee  which  might  explain  this 
phenomenon.  For  example,  denning  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  a  rise  In  automobUe 
mergers  might  have  contributed  to  increased 
Industry  concentration."  Bttt  theee  devel- 
opments coxild  not  have  been  the  primary 
cause  of  the  dramatic  change  In  this  Indus- 
try's structure.  For  example,  the  rate  of  at- 
trition for  automobUe  firms  during  the  de- 
preesed  1930'8  was  only  slightly  greater  than 
In  the  booming  isao's."  Moreover,  the  pre- 
dominant number  of  firms  which  left  the 
market  did  so  becaiue  of  failure  rather  than 
combination." 

Instead,  this  economic  analysis  suggests 
that  factors  (components  Integration,  for- 
midable advertising,  franchlsed  distribution, 
enormous  capital  requirements)  were  the  di- 
rect cause  of  concentration  and  that  each  of 
theee  developments  was  linked  In  tiun  to  the 
Introduction  of  annual  style  change.  Other 
hypotheses,  however,  could  aid  In  explaining 
the  emergence  of  these  four  factors.  Substan- 
tial fiuctuatlons  in  economic  conditions  fol- 
lowing World  War  I,  for  example,  may  have 
contributed  In  part  to  the  Industry's  move- 
ment toward  captive  production  and  distri- 
bution facilities."  On  the  other  hand,  these 
four  developments  cannot  be  accounted  for. 
as  some  have  urged,  by  a  "drive  for  efficiency" 
In  performance  Improvement."  The  forego- 
ing analysis  demonstrates  that  without  the 
need  to  restyle  annually,  optimal  efficiency 
In  the  production  of  automobiles  with  In- 
creasingly Improved  performance  capabUl- 
tles  had  been  reached  by  many  firms  In  the 
Indxistry.  Once  annual  style  change  became 
the  Indiistry  code  of  behavior,  however,  ef- 
ficiency In  the  production  of  annually  re- 
styled  vehicles  made  these  four  develop- 
ments almost  Inevitable. 

On  balance,  therefore,  this  brief  analysU 
Indicates  that  although  other  hypotheses 
might  assist  in  the  explanation  of  how  this 
industry  became  highly  concentrated  In  a 
•hort  period  of  time,  annual  style  change 
might  well  have  been  its  fundamental  cause. 
B.  Style  change  aa  a  market  loedpon  for  pre- 
serving concentrated  economic  potoer-  Bar- 
riera  to  entry 

Style  change  has  proved  to  be  as  effective 
a  market  weapon  in  preserving  concentrated 
•oonomle  power  In  the  automobUe  industry 
It  can  be  argued,  as  it  had  been  in  achiev- 
ing It."  By  causing  formidable  entry  barriers 
to  be  raised,  style  insured  that  the  vacancies 
created  by  the  exit  of  nearly  one  hundi«d 
firms  were  not  flUed  by  newcomers. 

The  same  four  factors  which  by  elim- 
inating earlier  produoen  led  to  concentra- 
tion seem  also  to  have  erected  Inaxmnoimta- 
ble  barriers  to  potential  entrants.  The  mag- 
nitude of  these  barriers  can  be  measured  In 
at  least  three  separate  ways.  First,  the  ex- 
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perlence  of  the  only  firm  seriously  to  at- 
tempt entry  since  1938,  Kalaer-FraMr,  can 
be  evaluated.  Second,  Industrial  studies  of 
the  automobile  manufacturing  prnnees  o»" 
reveal  the  minimum  scale  of  operations, 
mtwimnm  promotional  expemdlturae,  ^""l 
minimum  capital  resources  necessary  tor  en- 
try today.  FlnaUy  the  esttmataa  of  firms 
which  have  recently  contemplated  (bat  de- 
cided against)  entry  must  be  «>»»'«t»vtii 

Since  1933,  a  handful  at  attempts  at  en- 
try, aU  unsuccessful,  have  beui  undertak- 
en.o  Of  these,  only  the  Kalser-Fraaer  en- 
deavor of  l94tS-19S4  could  be  oonslderod  a 
serious  obaUenge."  Kaiser  had  already  suc- 
oessfuUy  broken  Into  two  of  the  moet  high- 
ly oonoentrated  Industrlee  In  the  American 
economy  (aluminum  and  steel).  Given  a 
moet  propitious  time  of  practloaUy  <ri«^tlfi- 
ble  postwar  demand.  Its  venture  Into  auto- 
mobUes  seemed  assured  of  succees.  It  com- 
manded the  talents  of  experienced  execu- 
tives, the  backing  of  a  multl-mllUon  Indus- 
trial empire,  and  the  acquired  production 
and  distribution  facUltlee  of  an  operative 
automobUe  organisation  (Oraham-Palge 
Motors) .  Through  stock  offerings,  loans  fr<Hn 
private  and  government  sgendes,  and  finan- 
cial rssouroes  derived  from  other  Ka\aar  en- 
terprlaee.  It  raised  more  than  «a00  million. 
Within  a  record  time  of  11  months,  it  pro- 
duced a  car  which  was  praised  for  both  Its 
engineering  achievement  and  for  Its  style." 
Its  market  share  roee  to  nearly  8  per  cent 
of  Industry  sales  by  1948.>"  Yet.  by  1949, 
the  Kaiser  venture  was  doomed  to  failure. 
Its  share  of  sales  faU  back  to  a  HtUe  more 
than  1  percent,  and  by  19M,  It  bad  ceased 
production."" 

The  reason  for  this  sudden  reversal  In 
Kaiser's  market  position  after  1948  has  been 
succinctly  stated  by  economists:  Its  survival 
required  the  launching  of  a  new  model,  yet 
It  was  unable  to  finance  a  reetyled  automo- 
bile for  194fl."»  Although  salee  In  1948  had 
reached  181,000  units,  that  volume  was  in- 
sufficient to  finance  formidable  retooling  and 
advertising  costs."  As  Kaiser  Industries  re- 
ported later: 

To  stay  In  the  market,  Kalser-Prazer  now 
had  to  play  the  "new  models"  game  for  the 
first  time;  new  modtis  took  tools;  tools  took 
major  financing.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
sell  a  third  stock  Issue  to  the  pubUc  in  1948, 
but  that  ran  aground  . .  ."• 

Consequently,  It  was  forced  to  sell  Its  1948 
modeU  again  In  1949  and  i960.  In  1961,  It 
managed  to  produce  a  newly  styled  model: 
but  by  then  Its  output  was  far  below  the 
minimum  volume  necessary  for  optimum 
efficiency."*  As  a  result,  higher  per  unit  pro- 
duction costs  forced  its  prices  above  thoee  of 
the  Big  Three."*  Thereafter,  its  sales  plum- 
meted, and  It  accumulated  uninterrupted 
losses  until  It  withdrew  from  the  market  In 
1954,  with  an  earned  surplus  oeflclt  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $100  million."' 

Evaluation  of  the  short-lived  Kaiser  entry 
suggests  that  It  suffered  in  varying  degrees 
aU  the  disadvantages  which  had  contributed 
to  the  elimination  of  the  earlier  producers."" 
Formidable  scale  economies  In  production 
and  retaU  distribution,  massive  promotional 
activities,  and  enormous  capital  require- 
ments were  the  principal  factors  accounting 
for  Its  demise."*  As  evidenced  by  its  Inability 
to  finance  a  1949  model,  its  1948  record  vol- 
ume of  181.000  units  was  below  the  minimum 
optimal  scale  for  integrated  production, 
which  had  been  estimated  at  about  350.000 
for  the  early  1940'b.»*  During  succeeding 
years,  however.  It  suffered  further  scale 
economy  disadvantages  as  its  volume 
dropped  below  the  minimum  100,000-160,000 
unit  volume  required  for  optimal  efficiency 
In  retaU  distribution."'  To  meet  the  retool- 
ing and  readvertlslng  requirements  of  an- 
nual style  change,  moreover,  BCalser  woTild 
have  needed  an  additional  $160  mllUon, 
which  woiUd  suggest  a  t-^ui  ci4>ltal  resources 
entry  barrier  exceeding  $350  mUUon.u*  in 
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fact,  this  $860  million  estimate  Is  probably 
too  low  for  a  potential  entrant  today  stnoe 
Kalssr  anjoyad  several  advantages  which  ai« 
no  longer  secasslble  to  a  newcomer  in  the 
ISTO^iu  Bevlewlng  the  failure  of  Kaiser's 
automobile  venture  despite  Its  slaeable  re- 
sources and  Its  record  as  one  of  the  coimtry's 
most  formidable  ehallangers  of  concentrated 
Industries,  one  industrial  economist  con- 
cluded in  1968:  "The  Idea  of  any  further  en- 
try Into  the  indxistry  today  seems  preposter- 
ous." "* 

Subsequent  studies  of  the  Kalser-Fraaer 
attempt  and  the  recent  <q>eratlons  of  the 
Big  Three  now  afford  a  more  precise  deter- 
mination of  the  actual  magnitude  of  barriers 
to  entry  Into  this  Industry,  barriers  which 
may  be  largely  attributable  to  annual  style 
change.  In  1970,  It  would  cost  a  company 
$T79  mUUon  to  enter  the  automobUe  indxis- 
try.  The  costs  of  anntial  style  change  capa- 
biUty,  It  Is  estimated,  account  for  fully  $734 
million,  or  more  than  90  per  cent  of  this  fig- 
ure."*  Moreover,  to  merely  recapture  Its  $779 
million  Investment,  an  entering  firm  would 
need  to  secure  from  4  to  8  per  cent  of  total 
Industry  salsa  for  an  efficient  scale  of  opera- 
tions."* In  addition.  It  would  encounter  fcr 
B  to  10  years  a  net  price  disadvantage  of  at 
least  6  percent  of  ftetory  prlM  do*  to  hl^b« 
per  unit  countervailing  advertising  eqwnses 
and  price  commissions  necessary  to  maintain 
a  solvent  national  dealership  system."" 

By  contrast,  had  the  Industry  not  been  re- 
structured by  annual  style  change,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  entry  In  1970  could  have  been 
achieved  for  $65  mUUon,  or  less  than  one- 
tenth  as  much  as  the  actual  capital  requU^ 
ment."*  Absent  annual  style  change,  an  en- 
trant could  operate  efllclently  with  an  esti- 
mated 0.7  to  3.1  per  cent  of  the  market  "• 
without  ^encountering  promotional  or  dis- 
tributional price  disadvantages.""  Tto  the  ex- 
tent, therefore,  that  style  change  trans- 
formed the  condition  of  entry  Into  this  in- 
dustry, barring  aU  but  completely  Integrated 
firms  able  and  wllUng  to  spend  not  merely 
$58  million  but  $779  million.  It  raised  the 
capital  costs  of  entry  considerably  more  than 
tenfold.™  To  the  extent  that  It  required  en- 
tranto  to  capture  a  formidable  segment  of 
Industrial  salee  and  to  endure  substantial 
price  dlsadvimtages  and  hence  loeaee  for  up 
to  a  decade,  it  made  the  risks  of  entry  pro- 
hibitive. 

A  large  number  of  oompanlee  have  recently 
developed  alternative  automobile  propulsion 
systems  utUlxlng  gasoline,  electricity,  steam 
and  freon;  but,  significantly,  not  a  single  firm 
has  attempted  entry.  Representatives  of  these 
companies  have  generally  agreed  In  their 
testimonies  before  Congress  that  absent  ma- 
jor antitrust  action  or  some  form  of  govern- 
ment subsidization,  entry  by  firms  offering 
innovative  alternatives  Is  economically  In- 
feasible.'"  Estimates  made  by  these  prospec- 
tive entrants  suggest  that  style  changes  bar- 
riers today  are  higher  than  the  foregoing 
analysis  would  suggest."* 

General  Motors.  Ford  and  Chrysler  reject 
any  notion  of  "artificial"  barriers  to  entry 
Into  the  automobile  Industry.  Instead,  they 
contend  that  there  are  no  obstacles  which 
cannot  be  overcome.""  In  evpparX  of  their 
poeltlon.  they  cite  the  poeslbUlty  of  conglom- 
erate entry  by  General  Electric  and  Westing- 
house  and  the  actual  expansion  of  several 
forMgn  manufacturers  Into  the  market.'" 
But  conglomerate  entry  by  either  of  theee 
firms  has  faUed  to  materialize  despite  tbs 
technological  capabUlty  of  both  to  produce 
reliable  electric  vehicles  and  the  vast  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  former.""  The  Big 
Three's  second  line  of  defense  Involves  the 
successful  expansion  of  standard  styled  for- 
eign Imports,  particularly  Volkswagen  and 
Toyota,  Into  the  American  market.""  This 
comparison  of  foreign  with  domestic  entry 
posslbUltles,  however.  Is  entirely  Inappropri- 
ate.'" Moreover,  It  suggests  that  by  simply 
not  annuaUy  changing  model  styles  a  do- 
mestic firm  could  overcome  aU  the  structural 
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obstacles  occasioned  by  nearly  five  decades  of 
annual  restyling  by  the  Big  Tliree.  This  is 
demonstrably  untrue."" 

The  foregoing  analysis  suggests  that  by 
pursuing  annual  style  change  ttaa  Big  Three 
may  have  created  an  antlcon]4>etltlve  Indus- 
try structure  of  three  weU-entrenched  manu- 
facturers. High  market  concentration  may 
enable  them  to  restrict  output  and  raise 
pricee  above  competitive  levels.  High  bar- 
riers to  entry  may  deter  newcomers  attracted 
by  the  tight  oligopoly's  greater-than-com- 
petltlve  profits.  Again,  pending  a  mcae  ex- 
haustive Investigation  by  the  FTC,  annual 
style  change  appears  to  have  been  the  under- 
lying cause  of  these  developments. 

C.  Style  change  and  performance 
For  most  antitrust  economist,  noncompeti- 
tive performance  (e.g.,  high  prices,  high 
costs,  retarded  Innovation)  is  an  Inevitable 
result  of  anticompetitive  structure.""  It  has 
been  suggested,  however,  that  due  to  their 
relative  Inexperience  In  the  economics  of 
Industrial  organization,  the  courts  might  be 
less  wlUlng  to  make  this  causal  leap  and 
might  demand  Instead  a  showing  of  both 
anticompetitive  structure  and  noncompeti- 
tive performance.'*"  Some  manifestations  of 
unsatisfactory  performance  resulting  from 
the  automobUe  Industry's  anticompetitive 
structure  have  already  been  described."  To 
the  extent,  therefore,  that  annual  style 
change  was  responsible  for  this  structure.  It 
Indirectly  Impaired  the  Industry's  perform- 
ance. This  section  briefiy  suggests,  however, 
that  ^nnii*!  style  change  Itself  may  directly 
contribute  to  unsatisfactory  market  per- 
formance by  reducing  elBclency  and  retard- 
ing progresslveness. 

Efficiency  In  terms  of  market  performance 
Is  generaUy  measured  by  comparing  actual 
costs  and  pricee  with  thoee  that  woiUd  ob- 
tain In  a  competitively  structured  market."" 
Annual  style  change  has  substantlaUy  In- 
flated production  and  distribution  costs,  and 
hence  prices,  by  vastly  Increasing  selUng  and 
retooling  coete.  In  1969,  as  noted  above,  the 
Big  Three  q>ent  $1.60  bUllon,  or  $196  per 
car,  for  restyling.""  Advertising  accounted 
for  another  $76  In  per  unit  expenditures."* 
These  costs  amounted  to  several  bUllon  dol- 
lars In  consumer  expenditures  for  1960.  Yet 
buyers  were  never  given  a  choice  between 
purchasing  the  same  model  as  last  year's  at 
a  lower  price  and  a  new  model  at  a  higher 
price."" 

Moreover,  there  Is  some  evidence  that  the 
Big  Three  may  employ  annual  style  change 
as  a  surrogate  for  cost-saving  Innovations. 
By  Introducing  a  "new"  model  each  year,  they 
provide  consumers  with  the  Uluslon  of 
progress  and  yet  avoid  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing technological  improvements  which  would 
lower  maintenance  or  Initial  purohase 
costs.""  It  has  been  argued,  for  example,  that 
application  of  known  metaUurglcal  processes 
would  permit  doubling  the  life  of  an  auto- 
mobile for  an  additional  cost  of  $36  per  year, 
resulting  In  an  annual  savings  to  consumers 
of  more  than  $3  bUUon.""  Crash -absorption 
bumpers  have  been  developed  which  could 
save  the  public  an  additional  $1  bUllon  a 
year.""  PoUutlon-free  electric  and  steam  ve- 
hicles can  now  be  produced  which  woiUd 
cost  half  as  much  to  own  and  even  less  to 
operate  than  conventional  gasoline  automo- 
biles."^ These  developments,  however,  would 
Increase  automobUe  durabUlty  and  thereby 
reduce  demand,  price  and  profits  on  new  car 
sales.  It  is  suspected,  therefore,  that  the  Big 
Three  have  repressed  these  oost-savlng  ad- 
vances whUe  offering  consumers  Instead  an 
annual  restyling  policy  designed  to  bolster 
replacement  demand  through  planned  ob- 
solescence."*" 

Similarly,  annual  style  change  may  have 
retarded  this  Industry's  progressivenees  as 
ineasiu-ed  by  the  number  and  Importance  of 
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actual  Innovations  that  have  been  devel- 
oped as  compared  with  what  could  have 
been  achieved  abeent  style  change.  It  has 
been  noted,  for  example,  that  the  Innova- 
tive characteristics  of  the  Industry  began 
to  decline  shortly  after  annual  restyling  was 
Introduced  In  the  1930'^***  Moreover,  there 
Is  evidence  that  since  then  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  Big  Three's  resoiucee  have 
been  shifted  from  research  and  development 
to  restyUng  and  related  promotional  activ- 
ities."" Perhaps  as  a  resvUt,  most  recent  in- 
novations have  come  from  outside  the  lead- 
ing firms.  Improvementa  such  as  new  siis- 
pension  systems  and  disc  brakes  were  first 
Introduced  by  smaU  European  firms.""  Other 
advances,  notably  automatic  transmissions 
and  power  steering,  originated  In  smaU  do- 
mestic concerns."*  In  short,  an  emphasis 
on  style  change  may  have  supplanted  the 
drive  for  technological  progress  in  this  In- 
dustry. 

Furthermore,  It  has  been  suggested  that, 
paradoxically,  annual  style  change  does  not 
result  in  a  wide  variation  in  the  appearance 
of  different  automobUe  makes.""  Instead, 
given  their  high  degree  of  interdependence, 
the  Big  Three  protectively  imitate  each 
other's  designs."'  Thus,  Professor  Bain  has 
found  that  In  this  Indiistry  "the  highly  imi- 
tative product  policies  of  rival  oligopolists 
seem  to  lead  to  substantial  uniformity  of 
available  products  and  to  a  suppression  of 
the  potential  variety  in  products.""*  Annual 
style  change,  then,  may  only  have  increased 
the  rate  rather  than  the  degree  of  style  In- 
novation."" 

As  a  fundamental  determinant  of  this  in- 
dustry's highly  anticompetitive  structure, 
axxnual  style  change  may  have  been  the  pri- 
mary factor  accounting  for  what  could  be 
termed  noncon^Mtitive  performance  in  auto- 
mobUe manufacturing.  In  addition  to  In- 
creasing concentration  and  raising  barriers 
to  entry.  It  appears  to  have  substantially  Im- 
paired industry  market  performance  by  re- 
ducing efficiency  and  retarding  technological 
growth. 

ITT  AUTOKOanJI  BTTI.K  CHAMOX  AS  AN  "UMVAB 
MXTBOD  or  COMPXTmOR"  TTKHXB  BXCnON 
5    or    TRX    rXDKllAI.    TRADS    COlCMiaSION    ACT 

As  previously  noted,  annual  style  change  Is 
a  form  of  oligopoly  conduct  a];^>arently  in- 
vulnerable to  proeecutlon  iinder  conventional 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Act  standards.  This, 
however,  was  the  type  of  problem  Congress 
sought  to  solve  by  enactment  of  Section  6  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  In  1914. 
More  than  two  decades  had  passed  since  its 
passage  of  the  Sherman  Act  in  1890;  but 
Congreee  beUeved  that  Its  earlier  legislation 
had  been  largely  ineffective  in  halting  a 
widespread  and  growing  concentration  in 
lndu5try."*°  To  avert  further  concentration, 
it  created  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as 
an  administrative  tribunal  ct^Mkble  of  under- 
taking Intensive  economic  investigations  and 
empowered  under  Section  6  to  strike  down 
"unfair  practices"  which,  although  lawfiU 
In  themselves,  nevertheless  tended  toward  a 
suppression  of  the  competition  through  the 
elimination  of  actioal  or  potential  rivals."*" 
Congress  deUberately  left  un^>eclfled  thoee 
practices  which  the  FTC  might  proscribe  as 
"unfair"  In  order  to  aUow  the  Commission 
the  widest  latitude  in  dealing  with  novel 
methods  by  which  concentration  might  be 
Increased."" 

In  reviewing  FTC  findings  of  "unfair 
methods  of  competition"  In  cases  brought 
under  Section  6,  the  Supreme  Court  has  com- 
pUed  with  the'  intent  of  Congress  by  estab- 
lishing fiexlble  guidelines  for  illegality.  It 
has  deferred  to  the  FTC's  administrative  ex- 
pertise, holding  that  "[t]he  precise  impact 
of  a  particular  practice  on  the  trade  Is  for 
the  Commission,  not  the  courts,  to  deter- 
mine" ""  and  limiting  Its  fimctlon  on  review 
to  "determining  whether  the  Commission's 
decision  has  warrant  In  the  record  and  a 
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reasonable  basis  In  law."  x«  It  has  ruled  that 
to  be  "unfair,"  conduct  need  not  violate 
other  antitrust  laws,  but  must  merely  "oon- 
fUct  with  the  basic  policies  of  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts."""  To  give  meaning  to 
this  general  standard,  tiie  Court  upheld  FTO 
findings  of  "unfair"  practices  when  their 
anticompetitive  impact  as  detennlned  by  the 
Commission  was  chazaoterlstlo  of  condogt  •!- 
rsady  proscribed  under  Sherman  and  Clayton 
Act  standards.""  Thus,  the  Court  could  b« 
eq>ected  to  iq>hold  an  FTC  finding  that 
itnT<nai  style  change  as  Interdependently 
pursued  by  the  Big  Three  violated  Section  6 
if  the  Cc«nndsslon  demonstrated  Uiat  in  the 
automobUe  Industry  this  practice  had  ac- 
complished the  same  anticoaq>etitlve  aids  M 
had  recognised  antitrust  violations. 

Part  I  of  this  Note  established  that  the 
premise  of  antitrust  legislation  was  unequlv- 
ocaUy  competition  and  that  persistently 
high  structural  concentration  and  accom- 
panying high  bcuTlers  to  entry  are  Inimical 
to  that  objective.  It  s\iggested  that  certain 
forms  of  conduct  could  produce  these  anti- 
competitive structural  features.  Part  n  dem- 
onstrated that  as  pursued  Interdependently 
by  the  Big  Three  annual  style  change  seemed 
to  be  conduct  of  this  kind.  As  suggested 
above,  the  broad  legislative  mandate  under- 
lying Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  was  that  concentraUon-increaa- 
Ing  practices  be  identified  and  proscribed  as 
"unfair."  The  case  law  imder  Section  6,  how- 
ever, requlree  analogy  to  antitrust  violations. 
It  wUl  utow  be  argued  that  the  Impact  oi 
animal  style  change  upon  Industry  concen- 
tration and  entry  barriers  is  sufficiently  anal- 
ogoiis  to  the  structural  impact  of  exces- 
sive promotional  expenditures,  predatory 
pricing  and  si>endlng  activities,  and  monop« 
olistlc  practices  to  warrant  a  finding  or  U« 
legality  under  Section  6. 

The  Impact  of  amy  particular  practice  upon 
Industry  concentration  can  be  factuaUy  dem- 
onstrated to  a  reviewing  court  by  proving 
the  extent  to  which  it  increases  the  ma^ei 
shares  of  the  leading  firms  and  increases  the 
height  of  barriers  to  entry.""  The  issue  of 
Ulegallty,  however,  may  poee  a  more  difficult 
problem  because  It  necessitates  a  determina- 
tion of  the  threshold  beyond  which  concen- 
tration and  barriers  to  entry  become  clearly 
anticompetitive  and  the  practices  producing 
them  may  be  termed  "unfair."  An  abundance 
of  economic  evidence  suggests  that  when  60 
per  cent  or  more  of  an  industry's  total  sales 
is  concentrated  in  four  firms,  and  substantial 
barriers  to  entry  are  raised  against  newcom- 
ers, the  survival  of  effectively  competitive 
conduct  and  performance  in  that  Industry  is 
highly  Improbable.""  Consequently,  whUe  the 
question  of  threshold  lUegallty  mi^t  arise 
in  other  Industrial  contexts,  it  need  not  un- 
duly concern  a  court  reviewing  competition 
in  the  automobUe  Industry.  As  noted  earUer, 
with  three  firms  ah^ring  97  per  cent  of  total 
domestic  sales  and  without  a  successful  new- 
comer In  nearly  fifty  years,  this  industry  is 
one  of  the  moet  highly  concentrated  and 
entry-reslatant  enterprises  in  American 
manufacturing.  In  short.  If  It  could  be  shown 
that  annual  style  change  produced  a  high 
level  of  concentration  and  engendered  sub- 
stantial entry  barriers  and  that  these  two 
structural  effects  could  be  analogized  to  re- 
sults arising  from  other  practices  proscribed 
\inder  the  antitrust  laws,  there  would  be  no 
problem  in  deciding  that  the  degree  of  con- 
centration and  the  height  of  entry  barriers 
in  the  automobUe  Industry  were  siifflclent  to 
warrant  a  uniUng  of  Section  5  violation. 

A.  The  analogy  of  style  change  to  excessioe 
promotional  expenditures:  The  American 
Tobaeoo  and  Clorox  oatea 
Excessive  promoUcmal  expenditures,  thoee 
which  might  increase  concentration  beyond 
the  tight  oligopoly  threshold  (l.e.,  four  firms 
with  p«slstently  50  per  cent  or  more  of  In- 
dustry sales),  have  been  harmed  xmder  the 
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sntltmst  laws  when  they  ooeumd  In  the 
oontezt  of  collusion  or  merger.  By  vastly  In- 
cTMstng  the  oounterraillng  selling  ooets  n- 
qutred  for  entry  or  survival  in  the  market  In 
vhioh  they  are  employed,  prooMMonal  ez- 
pamUtures  of  large  magnitude  may  threaten 
the  ezlatence  at  actual  oompetlton  and  deter 
potential  enteants.>**  Arguably,  anniua  style 
change  baa  an  analogous  Impact  upon  actual 
^od  potential  oompetitora  in  the  automobile 
Industry.  Indeed,  It  has  been  suggeeted  above 
that  annual  restyling  may  not  Mily  raise  sell- 
ing oosts  by  requiring  massive  readvertlslng 
and  retooling  each  year,  but  It  also  may  In- 
crease dlstrlbutlcm  oosts  by  requiring  the 
establishment  of  a  nationwide  retail  network 
and  may  increaee  production  costs  by  re- 
quiring higher  v<riumes  of  output. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
e^Ucltly  held  that  heavy  promotional  ex- 
penditures per  se  constitute  an  antitrust  vio- 
lation. It  has  recognized  their  anticompetitive 
Implications  when  undertaken  as  a  lesult  of 
collusion  or  merger  In  Sherman  and  Clayton 
Act  cases,  respectively.  As  early  as  194«,  the 
Court  noted  that  "tremendous  advertising" 
outUys  had  been  used  by  the  Big  Three 
dgarette  maniif acturen  to  foreclose  new  en- 
try.'" In  American  Tobacco.  It  affirmed  the 
convictions  of  American,  Liggett  and  Rey- 
nolds for  ooDsplracy  to  monopollae  In  vio- 
lation of  Sections  1  and  a  of  the  Sherman 
Act."*  Although  these  defendants  had  en- 
gaged In  several  exclusionary  activities,  In- 
cluding predatory  price  cutting  and  coercive 
purchasing  programs,  the  Court  placed  sub- 
stanUal  emphasis  upon  their  940  million 
annual  advertising  campaigns,  finding  that 
this  activity  reqiiired  entrants  to  engage  in 
equally  massive  and  costly  countervailing  ad- 
vertising. It  concluded  that  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  Big  Three  had  preserved  their 
two-thirds  share  of  the  tobacco  industry  by 
wielding  a  "powerful  offensive  and  defensive 
weapon  against  new  competition"  which  had 
•arvad  to  warn  any  proq)ectlve  competitor 
that  It  "dare  not  enter  such  a  field,  unless 
It  be  weU  supported  by  oonq>arable  national 
advertising."  >•• 

Of  course,  the  practices  condemned  In 
American  Tohacco  are  not  precisely  similar 
to  the  phenomenon  of  style  change  In  the 
automobile  industry.  The  former  Involved 
only  advertising,  whereas,  the  latter  Includes 
several  additional  activities  which  Inflate  en- 
try oosts.  Moreover,  conduct  was  pursued  dif- 
fwently  In  these  two  cases.  Unlike  the  lead- 
ing automobUe  producers,  the  three  largest 
cigarette  manufaotxuers  had  acted  In  concert. 
Furthermore,  the  Court's  statements  con- 
cerning their  promoUonal  expenditures  were 
dicta  given  the  evidence  of  overtly  predatory 
pricing  practices. 

Nonetheless,  the  concentration-Increasing 
Impacts  of  the  cigarette  and  automobUe 
firms'  conduct  are  analogous.  Although  an- 
ntial  style  change  was  pursued  Interdepend- 
anUy  by  the  Big  Three  automobile  com- 
panies, it  could  scarcely  have  served  as  a  more 
effective  deterrent  to  new  entry  had  It  been 
pursued  In  concert.  In  fact,  annual  restyling 
by  the  leading  automobUe  producers  very 
Ukely  exceeded  the  deterrent  o^jaclty  of  the 
tobaooo  firms'  advertising  expenditures.'* 
Tlius,  by  analogy  to  the  antloony)etltlve 
atnictural  lnH>act  of  advertising  in  American 
Tobacco,  annual  style  change  in  the  auto- 
mobUe Industry  would  seem  to  constitute  an 
"imfalr  method  of  competition"  under  Sec- 
tion 5. 

In  19fl7,  this  time  In  the  context  of  a  Clay- 
ton Act  Section  7  merger  case,  the  Court  re- 
Iterated  Its  ooncem  that  advertising  re- 
■ouroes  might  be  used  by  dominant  flnxw  In 
a  Ught  oUgopoly  to  increase  and/or  preserve 
high  concentration.  In  FTC  v.  Procter  A  Gam- 
ble Co..  It  upheld  a  Commlaaloii  finding  that 
Procter  4t   Gamble's  conglomerate  acqulal- 
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tlon  of  Clorox  Cbeailcal  Co.,  the  leading 
manufacturer  of  household  liquid  bleach, 
ml^t  subctantlaUy  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  In  the  production 
and  sale  of  liquid  bleach.'**  At  the  time  of 
the  acquisition,  Clorox  and  one  other  firm 
accounted  for  85  per  cent  of  Industry  sales, 
and  with  four  other  firms,  for  almost  80  per 
omt.'*  In  this  already  tightly  concentrated 
industry,  the  Court  held  that  Procter's  ac- 
quisition of  Clorox  might  increase  concentra- 
tion further  or  at  least  prevent  possible  de- 
concentratlon  by  raising  barriers  to  entry. 
It  Is  q>eclflcally  held  that  Procter's  poet- 
merger  abUlty  to  divert  a  large  portion  of  a 
promotional  budget  exceeding  $120  million  to 
meet  the  short  term  threat  of  attempted 
entry  created  a  formidable  obstacle  to  new- 
comers.'" Moreover,  It  Intimated  that  the 
substitution  of  the  powerful  Procter  for  the 
smaUer  but  dominant  Clorox  might  lead  to 
promotional  con^>etltlon  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  remaining  smaUer  firms  in  the 
industry.'" 

Although  the  Court's  acknowledgement  In 
Clorox  of  the  anticompetitive  implications  of 
excessive  promotional  expenditures  arose  In 
the  context  of  a  merger,  the  holding  might 
best  be  explained  In  terms  of  tight  oUgopcdy 
structure.  The  Clorox-Procter  merger  had  not 
been  a  horizontal  merger  of  competitors  but 
Instead  a  conglomerate  product  extension. 
The  Court  was  prlmarUy  concerned  not  with 
the  elimination  of  competition  by  merger 
but  with  the  poetmerger  Impact  that  Proc- 
ter's advertising  resources  might  have  upon 
concentration  in  the  tightly  oligopolistic 
bleach  industry.  Regardlese  of  how  the  giant 
Procter  had  entered  this  Industry,  i.e.,  wheth- 
er de  novo  or  via  merger,  its  enormous  promo- 
tional resources  threatened  to  Increase  con- 
centration by  eliminating  smaller  firms  and 
raising  barriers  to  entry. 

Viewed  from  this  perspective,  the  situa- 
tion the  Court  feared  In  Cloroi  begins  to 
approach  the  factual  setting  of  annual  style 
change  In  the  automobUe  Industry.  In  both 
situations,  competitive  industry  structure  Is 
threatend  by  the  concentration-increasing 
conduct  of  dominant  firms.  Annual  style 
change  by  the  Big  Three,  no  less  than  Proc- 
ter's advertising  advantages,  might  have 
raised  selling  costs  above  the  level  tolerable 
for  smaller  actual  and  potential  competitors. 
In  fact,  the  former  conduct  seemed  to  pro- 
duce the  greater  anticompetitive  Impact.  For 
example,  were  Procter  to  have  devoted  Its 
entire  $120  mUUon  promotional  budget  to 
thwarting  attempted  entry,  a  newcomer  to 
the  Uquld  bleach  Industry  woiUd  have  con- 
fronted a  barrier  one-third  as  costly  to  s\ir- 
mount  as  that  erected  by  the  Big  Three's 
ocdlectlve  advertising  efforts.'"  Moreover,  an- 
nual style  change  arguably  occasioned  more 
than  massive  advertising  in  the  automobUe 
industry;  it  might  very  weU  have  led  to  the 
several  other  entry-deterring  developments 
described  earlier.  Finally,  In  the  automobUe 
Industry,  unlike  In  Clorox,  the  anticompeti- 
tive ln^)act  qvute  possibly  was  real  rather 
than  merely  potential.  Annual  style  change 
may  have  actually  eliminated  nearly  one 
hundred  smaller  producers.  By  contrast,  the 
Court  ordered  Procter's  divestiture  of  Clorox 
on  the  basis  of  a  concentration-increasing 
Impact  that  could  potentially  result  were 
Procter  to  employ  its  promotional  resoiu-ces 
as  a  weapon  against  actual  and  prospective 
competitors.  By  reason  of  Its  arguably  real 
and  more  formidable  ln^)act  upon  the  com- 
petitive structure  of  the  automobUe  Industry, 
annual  style  change  woiUd  seem  to  warrant 
condemnation  as  "unfair"  under  Sectl<»i  6. 
In  American  Tobacco  and  Clorox,  the  Court 
acknowledged  that  In  hl^Uy  concentrated 
industries  excessive  promotional  expenditures 
whether  actually  undertaken  by  coUuslve 
oUgopollsts  or  merely  threatened  by  a  merger 
partner  could  seriously  Impair  oon^wtltlve 
■tarucure.    Mora    recently,    antltruot    eom- 
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mentatoiB  have  argued  that  exceeslve  ad- 
vertising per  se  by  leading  firms  in  a  tight 
oUgopoly  would  be  proscribed  under  Section 
6  because  It  can  vitiate  competitive  structure 
and  performance  to  the  same  extent  as  more 
common  forms  of  concentration-Increasing 
activities  such  as  mergers.'"  One  study  has 
concluded: 

To  be  sure,  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
serioiu  doubt  about  the  ci^jaclty  of  certain 
kinds  of  advertising,  pursued  with  sufficient 
Intensity,  to  bring  about  a  massive  restruc- 
tiulng  of  an  industry,  to  "concentrate"  its 
sales  volume  In  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
firms  and  thus  to  Impose  on  the  consuming 
public  all  the  ills  the  law  has  long  recognised 
as  being  associated  with  inordinately  high 
concentration  ratios.  In  a  situation  where  ad- 
vertising has  in  /act  been  used  to  achieve  this 
kind  of  result.  It  should  enjoy  no  more  Im- 
munity from  the  antitrust  laws  than  any 
other  kind  of  concentration-increasing 
behavior.'^' 

This  argument  wovUd  seem  to  apply  with 
even  greater  force  to  the  concentration-in- 
creasing activities  ezigendered  by  the  Big 
Three's  annual  automobUe  restyling  policy. 
B.  The  analogy  of  style  change  to  predatory 
price  cutting:  Standard  Oil  and  "Preda- 
tory Spending" 

The  anticompetitive  Impact  of  anniial  re- 
styling on  Industry  structvu-e  is  also  slmUar 
to  that  produced  by  the  recognized  antitrust 
violations  of  predatory  pricing  and  spending. 
Of  course,  these  latter  violations  differ  by 
nature  from  style  change  in  that  they  Involve 
some  form  of  "predatory  Intent,"  whereas 
no  such  element  has  been  discovered  in  vari- 
ous studies  of  the  automobUe  industry.'" 
Nevertheless,  the  effects  of  aU  three  practices 
on  competitive  structure  are  fundamentaUy 
analogous. 

Prolonged  sales  by  powerful  firms  at  prices 
below  out-of-pocket  costs  are  banned  as 
predatory  when  they  drive  out  competitors  or 
bar  new  entry.  This  practice  Is  lUegal  because 
It  enables  firms  with  vast  financial  reaources 
to  outlast  smaller  competitors  and  ultimately 
to  reap  the  abnormally  high  profits  associ- 
ated with  high  industry  concentraUon.  Such 
"predatory  price  cutting"  has  been  proscribed 
as  an  attempt  to  monopolloe  by  the  Sher- 
man Act  since  the  landmark  Standard  OU 
of  New  Jersey  v.  United  States  decision  of 
1911 '"  and  has  been  recenUy  condemned  a* 
a  Roblnson-Patman  Act  violation  in  United 
States  V.   Natiorua  Dairy  Products  Corp.^ 

SlmUarly,  excessive  spending  by  huge 
manxifacttirers  which  requires  countervailing 
expenditures  that  are  unprofitable  for 
smaUer  oompetitora  has  been  regarded  as 
predatory  when  It  remUts  in  heightened  con- 
centration by  excluding  actual  or  potential 
competitors.'"  Predatory  spending  Is  an  even 
more  effective  exclusionary  weapon  than 
predatory  price  cutting.  Market  strategies 
predicted  upon  price  cutting  are  economi- 
cally viable  only  II  the  surviving  firm  can 
recoup  its  losses  through  excessive  profits 
obtained  by  pricing  well  above  the  competi- 
tive level.  But  these  abnormally  high  profits 
wUl  very  likely  bring  new  competition  back 
Into  the  field.  A  predatory  price-cutter, 
therefore,  might  not  be  free  from  new  entry 
for  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  permit 
recovery  of  Its  original  losses."*  By  contrast, 
a  predatory  spender  not  only  drives  out  com- 
petitors unable  to  keep  up,  It  also  deters  new 
competition  by  raising  barriers  to  entry."* 

Significantly,  annual  style  change  appears 
to  be  more  closely  analogous  In  anticompeti- 
tive Impact  to  predatory  q;>endlng  than  price 
cutting.  As  indicated  earlier  by  the  prelimi- 
nary analysis  of  the  auttxnobUe  Indiistry, 
this  practice  seemed  responsible  both  for  the 
•ihninatton  of  amaUsr  produoen  and  the  de- 
temnce  of  firms  attracted  to  the  Industryli 
«it»ordlnary  high  rates  oTT  return.  In  short, 
annual  restyling  is  sImUar  to  predatory 
q>endlng  In  that  both  practices  increase  oon- 
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oentratlon  by  setting  expenditure  rates  at 
levels  In  excess  of  what  either  smaUer  pro- 
ducers or  newcomers  oould  afford. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
explicitly  dealt  with  a  case  Involving  only 
aUegatlons  of  predatory  spending,'"  It  has 
Implied  that  this  practice  might  violate  the 
Sherman  Act  since  Its  decision  In  the  early 
United  States  v.  American  Tob<icco  Co.  case  of 
1911."*  In  that  case.  It  found  as  evidence  of 
predatory  Intent  American  Tobacco's  "per- 
sistent expendltxire  of  mUllons  upon  mlUlons 
of  dollars  In  buying  out  plants,  not  for  the 
ptirpoee  of  utUlzlng  them,  but  In  order  to 
close  them  up  and  render  them  useless  for 
the  purposes  of  trade";  the  Coiui;  held  that 
this  firm  had  attempted  to  monopolize  and 
had  In  fact  monopolized  the  tobacco  Industry 
In  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act."* 

In  Tobacco,  the  Court  found  that  expendi- 
tures for  the  purchase  and  scrapping  of 
plants  helped  achieve  and  preserve  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  concentration  by  eliminating 
potential  as  well  as  actual  competition.  Un- 
able to  acquire  existing  tobacco  faculties, 
prospective  entrants  were  compeUed  to  in- 
vest In  the  construction  of  new  plants  In- 
deed, a  SlmUar  form  of  predatory  spending 
characterized  the  United  States  v.  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  casC"  There,  Judge 
Learned  Hand  ruled  that  Alcoa's  anticipation 
of  Increases  in  demand  for  aluminum  by 
doubling  and  redoubling  Its  capckclty  ex- 
cluded new  competition  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act.'*!  In  both  Tobacco  and  Alcoa, 
the  costs  of  survival  and  entrance  were 
heightened  by  the  established  firms  preda- 
tory spending  programs. 

Of  course.  Standard  Oil,  Tobacco  and  Alcoa 
aU  Involved  monopolists;  automobUe  manu- 
facturing is  dominated  by  oligopolists.  But 
this  difference  in  the  degree  of  structural 
concentration  achieved  does  not  negate  a 
basic  similarity  In  the  anticompetitive  im- 
pact of  the  conduct  involved.  By  excluding 
competitors  and  raising  barriers  to  entry, 
annual  style  change  by  the  Big  Three  may 
have  been  as  effective  In  creating  a  tight 
oligopoly  In  the  automobUe  Industry  as  price 
cutting  by  Standard  or  predatory  spending 
by  American  and  Alcoa  were  in  establishing 
monopolies  In  the  oil,  tobacco  and  aluminum 
Industries,  respectively.  Indeed,  the  Big 
Three's  annual  $400-$600  miUlon  advertising 
campaigns,  their  $l.fi  bUUon  annual  restyling 
expenditures,  and  their  past  Investment  of 
bullous  of  dollars  In  backward  and  forward 
Integration  might  approach  If  not  equal  the 
antlcomp>etltlve  structural  consequences  of 
the  spending  programs  proscribed  in  Tobacco 
and  Alcoa.^^  The  predatory  pricing  and 
spending  programs  of  the  monopolists  in 
these  three  cases  resulted  In  Sherman  Act 
violations.  Accordingly,  the  slmUarity  In  an- 
ticompetitive impact  of  annual  automobUe 
style  change  with  that  of  predatory  pricing 
and  si>endlng  provides  another  Justification 
for  the  FTC  declaring  this  practice  "unfair" 
under  Section  6. 

C.  The  analogy  of  style  change  to  monopo- 
listic practices:  The  motion  picture  adver- 
tising decision 

The  Implication  of  annual  restyling  by  the 
Big  Three  for  competitive  industry  structure 
Is  also  analogous  to  that  of  monopolistic 
practices  which  have  been  declared  "unfair 
methods  of  competition"  under  Section  6. 
When  p\irsued  interdependently  by  firms 
effectively  sharing  monopoly  power,  both 
forms  of  conduct  tend  to  preserve  if  not  In- 
crease high  concentration  by  eliminating 
contpetitors  with  smaUer  market  shares. 

In  FTC  V.  Motion  Picture  Advertising,  for 
example,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  an 
advertising  film  company  with  40  per  cent  of 
the  relevant  market,  together  with  its  three 
major  nondefendant  competitors,  had  coUec- 
tlvely  monopolized  75  per  cent  of  the  adver- 
tising film  Industry  by  Jointly,  although  non- 
ocUuslvely,    negotiating   slmllarty   exclusive 
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contracts  with  theater  owners.^  Since  the 
theater  owner  was  paid  to  dlq>lay  these  films, 
the  exclusive  dealing  prohibition  of  Section 
S  of  the  Clayton  Act  was  In^pUcable.'*' 
Moreover,  respondent's  leas-than-domlnant 
market  pKieltlon  precluded  a  charge  of  mo- 
nc^x^lzatlon  under  the  Sherman  Act.  In- 
stead, the  Court  treated  the  four  Jointly- 
acting  firms  as  one  and  weighed  the  ooUec- 
tlve  Impact  of  their  conduct  on  the 
advertising  film  Industry's  structure.  It  ac- 
cepted the  FTC's  finding  that  this  shared 
conduct  had  foreclosed  to  competitors  all  but 
25  per  cent  of  the  avaUable  outlets  for  this 
biislness  in  the  country  and  had  resiUted  in 
the  exit  of  several  smaUer  film  distributors.'" 
Consequently,  it  held  that  "a  device  which 
has  sewed  up  a  market  so  tightly  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few"  constituted  an  "unfair 
method  of  competition"  within  the  meeuilng 
of  Section  6.'" 

In  effect,  the  Court  In  Motion  Picture  Ad- 
vertising wialoglzed  the  antlcomp>etltlve  Im- 
pact of  the  four  oligopolists'  exclusive  con- 
tracts to  that  which  would  have  resiUted  had 
the  contracts  been  unUaterally  undertaken 
by  a  single  monopolist.  The  latter  situation, 
of  course,  would  have  provided  the  basis  for 
a  Sherman  Act  monopolization  charge.  Olven 
this  SlmUarity  In  the  coUective  concentra- 
tion-Increasing effects  of  the  advertising 
firms'  conduct,  therefore,  with  that  of  a 
recognized  antitrust  vlcriatlon.  Motion  Pic- 
ture Advertising's  contracts  were  held,  "vm- 
fair"  under  Section  5. 

Annual  style  change  by  the  three  leading 
automobUe  companies,  like  the  exclusive  con- 
tracts of  these  toui  advertising  film  firms, 
arguably  excludes  competitors  and  Increases 
concentration.  It  would  thus  seem  to  faU 
weU  within  the  analysis  employed  In  3fotion 
Picture  Advertising.  If  General  Motors,  for 
example,  managed  to  Increase  its  current 
market  share  to  monopoly  proportions  and 
to  preserve  this  position  by  accelerating  the 
rate  and  extent  of  Its  style  variations,  a 
charge  of  monopolization  under  the  Sherman 
Act  would  He.  Yet,  if  GM,  Ford  and  Chrysler 
effectively  share  monopoly  power  and  Jointly 
deter  new  con^jetltlon  through  annual  varia- 
tions In  automobUe  styles,  the  consequences 
are  as  anticompetitive  as  If  any  one  of  these 
firms  alone  possessed  monopoly  i>ower.  Here, 
as  in  Motion  Picture  Advertising,  the  simi- 
larity In  impact  with  that  of  a  Sherman  Act 
monc^Mllzatlon  can  be  demonstrated.  The 
results,  therefore,  should  be  the  same:  an- 
nual style  change  shovUd  be  declared  an  "un- 
fair method  of  competition"  In  the  automo- 
bUe industry. 

The  anticompetitive,  concentration-in- 
creasing impact  of  annual  style  change  by 
the  Big  Three  In  the  automobUe  industry 
matches  and  surpasses  that  ot  severed  prac- 
tices proscribed  under  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Acts  when  undertaken  by  dominant 
firms:  excessive  pnxnotloaal  expenditures, 
predatory  pricing  and  spending,  monopolis- 
tic conduct.  This  analogy  in  terms  of  the 
comparable  structural  consequences  of  style 
change  to  recognized  antitrust  violations  Is 
aU  that  is  required  for  a  Section  5  violation. 
For  over  thirty  years,  the  FTC  has  been 
aware  that  annual  automobUe  restyling  was 
Impairing  the  competitive  structure  of  this 
Industry.  In  1939,  an  FTC  report  recounted 
the  marked  decrease  in  the  nximber  of  pas- 
senger car  manufacturers  and  noted  that 
the  "introduction  of  yearly  models,  and  the 
Increasing  importance  of  the  style  factor,  the 
large  amount  of  capital  required  to  finance 
new  models  in  good  and  bad  years,  all  favored 
the  large  manufacturing  company  with  huge 
capital  and  equipment  resources."  >"  De- 
taUed  examination  of  annual  restyling  prac- 
tices undertaken  by  GM,  Ford  and  Chrysler 
as  an  unfair  method  of  competition  under 
Section  5  would  appear  long  overdue.  Only 
the  FTC's  poUtloal  or  administrative  paraly- 
sis would  seem  to  stand  In  the  way  of  bring- 
ing a  weU-fo\mded  antitrust  suit  against  the 
automobUe  manufacturerB." 
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In  antitrust,  providing  an  adequate  rem- 
edy is  as  Impcniant  as  proving  the  antitrust 
violation.  Were  style  changing  by  automobUe 
manufacturers  found  to  violate  Section  6. 
the  formidable  task  of  devising  i4>propriate 
reUef  would  stUl  remain.  Two  different  ap- 
proaches suggest  themselves  which  wlU  be 
only  brlefiy  outlined  here:  structural  disso- 
lution of  the  Big  Three  or  a  moratorium  on 
their  annual  style  changes. 

A.  The  appropriateness  of  structural 
dissolution 
If  the  preliminary  economic  analysis 
proves  to  be  correct,  restoration  of  competi- 
tion to  the  autotnobUe  industry  woiUd  re- 
quire structural  dissolution  of  the  Big  Three 
into  independent  assembly,  manufacturing 
and  distribution  faclUtles.  As  discussed  in 
Part  n,  GM's  1923  introduction  of  annual 
style  change  revolutionized  this  Industry's 
structure.  By  giving  rise  to  components  inte- 
gration, heavy  advertising,  franchised  distri- 
bution and  enormotiB  capital  requirements. 
It  transformed  an  industry  of  numerous  as- 
semblers to  one  dominated  by  three  com- 
pletely Integrated  firms.  In  their  drive  to 
achieve  full  Integration  backward  Into  manu- 
facturing and  forward  Into  distribution,  the 
Big  Three  have  either  acquired  or  eliminated 
the  vast  majority  of  companies  which  as- 
sembled cars,  the  manufacturers  of  automo- 
tive parts,  and  the  independent  wholesale/ 
retail  distributors.  Dissolution  would  reverse 
this  process.  It  might  undo  what  more  than 
four  decades  of  annual  style  change  have 
accomplished:  a  fuUy  Integrated,  highly 
concentrated.  anticompetitive  Industry 
structure. 

The  remedy  of  divestiture  as  applied  to  the 
automobUe  Industry  raises  two  important 
issues;  is  It  economicaUy  feasible  in  an  oU- 
gopoly setting  and  Is  It  legaUy  Justifiable  un- 
der Section  5? 

Divestiture  In  oUgopoly  Is  no  less  feasible 
than  In  monopoly.'*  In  both  cases,  feaalblUty 
depends  upon  the  absolute  size  of  the  firm 
relative  to  economies  of  scale.  Absent  annual 
restyling  requirements  of  integrated  con4>o- 
nents  production,  technical  efficiencies  in  the 
assembly  of  automobUes  could  be  achieved 
at  any  level  of  output  greater  than  80.000 
units  per  year.  At  this  volume,  performance 
capablUties  coiUd  stlU  be  efficiently  improved 
throtigh  the  purchase  and  assembly  of  spe- 
claUy  to(ded  parts  from  external  suppUers. 
Significantly,  the  average  annual  output  of 
the  Big  Three's  45  assembly  plants  Is  i4>prox- 
Imately  177,000  cars  per  plant.""  Divesting 
GM,  Ford  and  Chrysler  of  aU  but  one  of 
their  respective  assembly  faculties,  therefore, 
woxUd  provide  plants  with  capacities  weU  in 
excess  of  the  efficiency  threshold  for  42  new 
producers.'*'  Spin-off  of  the  Big  Three's  parts 
and  distribution  faculties,  moreover,  would 
enable  these  competitors  to  assemble  auto- 
mobUes with  improved  performance  capa- 
bUitles  from  components  suppUed  by  a  va- 
riety of  Independent  parts  manufacturers 
and  sold  through  Independent  distributors. 
Consequently,  economists  have  generally  con- 
cluded that  dissolution  woiUd  not  lessen  the 
efficiency  with  which  automobUes  are  pro- 
duced.'" On  the  contrary,  they  argue  that 
It  woiUd  lead  to  increased  efficiency.'" 

Dlvestltiire  would  also  appear  to  be  legally 
Justifiable  under  Section  6.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  apparently  sanctioned  the  FTC's 
use  in  Section  6  proceedings  of  this  and  other 
remedies  designed  to  effect  structural  reor- 
ganisation."* Although  in  the  past,  coarti 
rarely  Imposed  this  drastic  sanction,  more  re- 
cently the  Supremo  Court  has  Indicated  that 
such  reluctance  Is  \inwarranted  when  other 
remedies  alone  could  not  adequately  dissi- 
pate undue  market  concentration  resulting 
from  a  proscribed  activity.'"  Accordingly,  If 
Impact  of  annual  style  change  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  automobUe  Industry  has  been  as 
profound  as  suggested  above,  structural  re- 
organization through  divestiture  might  be 
warranted. 
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DlagoluUon  of  the  Big  Three  mlong  the 
Uiies  suggetted  wotOd  not  only  be  econom- 
leaUy  feaalble  and  legaUy  Justlflable,  It  woiUd 
alao   be  oo93q>«tltlvely  benefloUl.   It   would 
■ubetantUOly  reduce  entry  barriers  by  weak- 
ening the  maAet  power  of  the  leading  pro- 
ducers. Under  these  eaaed  entry  conditions, 
econMnlsts  have  estimated  that  more  than 
100  additional  firms  ootUd  enter  and  com- 
pete effsctlrely  In  the  antomobUe  lndnBtTy.>** 
B.  A  moratorium  on  annual  stple  change 
Although  economically  feasible  and  legally 
Jiistlflable,    dissolution    of    the    Big    Three 
might  neverthless  be  precluded  by  political 
considerations.  In  that  case,  the  PTC  might 
wish  to  devise  lees  drastic  remedies  spedfl- 
caUy  directed   at   the   "unfair"  practice.   It 
might,  for  example,  order  a  fixed  term  mora- 
torium on  all  automobile  style  changes  by 
the  Big  Three.  Premimably.  it  would  except 
performance  modifications  from  Its  decree. 
As  noted  m  Part  I,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics    currently    dlstlngulshea    between 
style  changes   ^such  as  varying  amounts  of 
chromium  and  contoiir  trim,  n><anging  body 
shell  patterns  and  radiator  grill  designs)  and 
performance  changes  (modifications  of  safe- 
ty,  efficiency,  comfort  or  durability).""  By 
framing   its    Injunctive   rtilef   in   terms   of 
BL8  criteria,  the  FTC  oould  Interdict  anti- 
competitive  annual   style  changes   without 
affecting  safety  modifications  or  technologi- 
cal Innovations. 

A  moratorium  on  style  changes,  however, 
might  not  be  sufficient.  Abeent  dissolution, 
new  competition  will  emerge  In  the  automo- 
bile Industry  only  as  a  result  of  new  entry. 
But  proscribing  annual  restyling  by  the  Big 
Three  would  not  eliminate  all  the  obstacles 
to  entry  which  have  resulted  from  more  than 
lour  decades  of  this  practice.  It  would  not, 
for  example,  n-cnmtm  the  Independent  dis- 
tributors and  parts  manufactxirers  which  no 
longer  exist  but  which  are  Indispensable  to 
entry  by  nonlntegrated  firms.  Consequently, 
additional  relief  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide prospective  entrants  with  access  to  these 
faculties. 

In  fashioning  supplemental  relief  to  en- 
courage the  re-emergence  of  parts  manufac- 
turers and  nonfranchlsed  or  factory  owned 
distributors,  the  FTC  cotild  rely  on  ample 
pnoedents.  It  Is  weU  settled  that  in  order  to 
restore  competitive  conditions,  the  Commis- 
sion may  under  Section  6  forbid  acts  lawful 
In  themselves  or  compel  affirmative  acta  of 
compliance."*  To  facUltate  the  growth  of 
parts  suppliers,  for  example.  It  could  Impose 
purchasing  requirements  upon  the  Big  Three 
similar  to  those  commonly  contained  in  aiUl- 
tnist  consent  decrees.  Such  a  requirement 
was  Included  in  a  consent  Judgment  entered 
In  1004  against  American  Cyanamld,  a  manu- 
facturer of  laminated  melamlne  prodticts 
which  had  Integrated  back  into  melamlne 
prod\ictlon  and  with  several  co-conaplrators 
had  restrained  competition  In  violation  of 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Act  provisions.'"  To 
enhance  entry  opportunities  for  prospective 
non-Integrated  lanilnators,  the  decree  en- 
couraged the  development  of  new  sources 
of  melamlne  supply,  it  did  this  by  ordering 
American  Cyanamld  to  purchase  a  specified 
amount  of  melamlne  from  external  sup- 
pller8.«<»  Moreover,  it  Imposed  limitations 
upon  the  defendant's  own  production  of  this 
material  .*» 

Similarly,  the  FTC  could  order  the  Big 
Three  to  freese  components  production  at 
current  levels  and  purchase  additional  parts 
necessary  for  anticipated  Increases  In  auto- 
mobile demand  from  external  suppliers. 
Slnoa  Industry  sales  forecasts  Indicate  that 
demand  should  rise  by  more  than  40  percent 
1^^  1976.  future  orders  from  the  Big  Three 
WCTUd  constitute  a  certain  and  slaeable  mar- 
ket for  new  parts  manufacturers"  A  re- 
^pearance  of  Independent  components  firms 
would  reduce,  in  turn,  the  backward  Integra- 
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tlon  requirements  that  bar  entry  by  new 
automobile  producers. 

Alternatively,  the  PTC  might  simply  order 
the  Big  Three  to  sell  parts  to  entering  flrma 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basts.  Frenunably, 
this  entry  of  new  automobile  producers' 
woidd  be  soon  accompanied  by  the  emer- 
gence of  Independent  parts  manufacturers 
wgofclng  to  supply  the  entering  ssseniMeiS- 
When  this  occurred,  the  order  could  be  re- 
scinded. 

With  req;>ect  to  other  obstacles  arguably 
occasioned  by  style  change,  the  Commlsalon 
coiUd  devise  similarly  spedflc  relief.  It  oould 
greatly  aUevlate  the  problem  of  achieving  na- 
tionwide distribution,  for  Instance,  by  re- 
quiring that  the  Big  Three's  franchlsed  deal- 
ers carry  the  products  of  entering  firms." 
liloreover.  It  could  reduce  countervailing  ad- 
vertising requirements  by  setting  limitations 
on  the  amount  of  annual  advertising  expend- 
itures that  the  Big  Three  may  undertake."** 

Ideally,  a  style  change  moratorium  accom- 
panied by  supplemental  equitable  relief 
would  attract  new  firms  formerly  incapable 
of  overcoming  the  obstacles  estaUlshed  by 
annual  restyling.  In  any  event.  Jurisdiction 
oould  be  retained  by  the  court  to  permit 
either  the  FTC  or  the  defendants  to  move  for 
modification  of  the  decree.  If  for  example,  a 
substantial  number  of  producers  entered  the 
market  sooner  than  anticipated,  the  court 
might  set  aside  certain  portions  of  the  In- 
junctive relief.  Conversely,  if  no  entry  was 
forthcoming.  It  might  prolong  the  decree  or 
take  more  drastic  corrective  steps,  perhaps 
of  a  structural  nature." 

If  anniial  style  change  in  the  automobile 
Industry  Is  an  unfair  method  of  competition 
under  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  only  the  FTC  can  sue  for  re- 
lief." This  Note  calls  upon  that  agency  to 
Investigate  and.  If  ^proprlate.  to  bring  suit 
against  this  practice. 

^OOl'MOlBS 

*  The  most  thorough  treatment  of  the  com- 
bined legal  and  economic  Implications  of 
industrial  compeUtlon  is  that  of  C.  Kaysen 
*  D.  Turner,  Antitrust  PoUcy:  An  Economic 
and  Legal  Analysis  (1965).  That  oompeUUon 
Is  the  fundamental  premise  ot  antitrust  doc- 
trine was  proclaimed  early  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Standard  OU  Co.  v.  United  States 
221  U.S.  1,  62  (1911);  and  more  reoenUy  in 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  v.  United  SUtes,  36<J 
U.S.  1,  4-6  (1968):  "the  unrestrained  Inter- 
acUon  of  compeutlve  forces  wUl  yield  the 
best  allocation  of  our  economic  resources,  the 
lowest  prices,  the  highest  quality  and  the 
greatest  material  progress  ..." 

■  For  a  lucid  eoonmnlc  analysis  ot  the  struc- 
ture-conduct-performanoe  analysts,  see  &. 
Caves,  American  Industry:  Structure,  Con- 
duct, Performance  (2d  ed.  1967).  A  more  ex- 
hausttve  description  of  this  analytic  frame- 
work Is  provided  In  J.  Bain,  Industrial  Orga- 
nlzaUon  (2d  ed.  1968)  (hereinafter  cited  as 
Ihdu^trlal  Organlzatlan].  For  a  general  ap- 
plication of  this  analysis  to  antitrust  prob- 
lems, see  C.  MueUer,  The  New  Antitrust:  A 
Structural  Approach,  1  Antlt.  Law  tc  Boon. 
Rev.  87  (Winter  1967);  S.  Smith,  AnUtnut 
and  the  Monopoly  Problem,  2  Antlt.  Law  ft 
Boon.  Rev.  19  (Summer  1969).  This  frame- 
work has  also  been  recently  employed  in  the 
courtroom.  See,  e.g..  transcript  excerpts  from 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.  (FTC 
1967),  reported  by  Hlura.  Economics  in  the 
Courtroom:  A  Structural  Defense  in  a  Mo- 
nopoly Case,  1  Antlt.  Law  ft  Boon.  Rev.  4fi 
(Summer  1968) ;  Oolden  Grain  Macaroni  Co. 
(FTC  1969).  reported  by  Scanlon,  "Teeh- 
nology"  o/  AnUtrust  Litigation,  3  Antlt.  Law 
ft  Bcon.  Rev.  43  (Fall  1969) . 

•The  competitive  significance  of  market 
concentration  Is  said  to  He  In  the  fact  that, 
as  the  number  of  firms  decreases  and  the 
percentage  of  total  Industry  sales  held  by 
each  Increase,  the  probabUlty  of  their  recog- 
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nlslng  their  "mutual  Interdependence"  u_ 
starting  to  price  Uke  collective  monopolliS 
rather  than  Independent  compeutors  begliH 
to  Increase  slgnlflcanUy  beyond  a  CTiiSoU 
point.  Mueller,  <upra  note  2,  at  89. 

Barriers  to  entry  are  generally  treated  la 
three  separate  categories:  (l)  scale  economy 
barriers  (cost  disadvantages  resulting  from 
Inefficient  levels  of  producUon)  (2)  product 
differentiation  barriers  (relaUng  to  promo- 
ttonal  disadvantages),  and  (3)  absolute  cost 
harrlws  (primarily  cost  disadvantages  en- 
countered by  entrants  in  sectirlng  essential 
Input  factors,  e.g.,  patents  or  capital)  pty 
a  detailed  expUcatlon  of  these  various  ocn- 
cepu,  see  J.  Bain,  Barriers  to  New  Oonmett- 
tlon  (1956)  (hereinafter  cited  as  BarHeai 
♦As  distinguished  from  structure  or  par-' 
formance,  "conduct"  refers  to  those  actions 
taken  by  the  individual  firm  as  part  of  its 
competitive  strategy.  It  Involves  two  dimen- 
sions: (1)  whether  price  and  output  dedaloos 
are  made  independently  or  oolluslvely  (collu- 
sion In  the  economic  sense,  thereby  Includ- 
ing Interdependent  tdlgopoly  beh*vlor  as  weU 
as  conspiraUonai  overt  or  tacit  agreement) 
and  (2)  the  intent  (i.e.  predatlon)  or  effect 
•  "Performance"  refers  to  the  appraisal  ot 
competitors).  MueUer,  supra  note  2,  at  90 

»  "Performance"  refers  to  the  appraisal  of 
how  much  the  economic  results  of  an  Indus- 
try's conduct  deviate  from  the  best  possible 
oontrtbuUon  it  could  make  to  achieving  the 
general  goals  of  a  free  market  economic  syt- 
tem,  particularly  efficiency  in  production,  dis- 
tribution and  progresslveness  In  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  technological  inno- 
vation. See  Caves,  supra  note  2,  at  96-115. 
•MueUer,  supra  note  2,  at  8^-00. 
Wd.  at  91.  "(Aln  Industry  which  does  not 
have  a  competitive  structure  will  not  have 
competlUve  behavior."  United  States  v    dn 
Pont  (CeUophane),  361  U.S.  377,  428  (1958) 
(dissenting  opinion). 

»  See,  e.g.  Erlckson.  The  Economies  of  Price 
Piling,  2  ANTrr.  Law  ft  Econ.  Rev.  94  (Spring 
1969) ;  Mueller,  supra  note  2,  at  90-91;  Weiss, 
Average  Concentration  Ratios  and  Industrial 
Performance.  J.  or  Indus.  Econ.  (July  1963); 
Collins  ft  Preston,  Concentration  and  Price 
Margins  In  Food  Manufacturing  Industries 
J.  or  iNstrs.  EcoN.  226  (July  1966);  Stlgler' 
A  Theory  of  Oligopoly,  72  J.  Pol.  Econ.  44 
(1964);  Mann.  Seller  Concentration,  Barriers 
to  Entry,  and  Rates  of  Return  in  Thirty  In- 
dustries, 1960-1960,  Rxv.  OF  Econ  ft  Stw 
296-307  (August  1966) .  See  generally  Mach- 
lup.  Oligopoly  and  the  Free  Society.  1  Anttt. 
Law.  ft  Econ.  Rxv.  11  (July- August  1967)  A 
volxmilnous  compilation  of  economic  studies 
concerning  the  effect  of  high  Industry  con- 
centration on  market  competition  and  per- 
formance is  contained  in  Hearings  on  Eco- 
nomic Concentration,  Before  the  Subcomm. 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  89th  Cong  1st  Sees 
(1966).  * 

*  MueUer,  supra  note  2,  at  116-117. 
"  Id.  at  112-16.  Galbral'th  refers  to  this  form 
of  price  and  output  behavior  as  "oligopolistic 
ratlonaUy."  Hearing  on  Planning,  Regulation 
and  Competition  in  the  New  Industrial  State, 
Before  Subcomm.  of  the  Select  Comm.  on 
Small  Business.  90th  Cong..  1st  Sees.  8  (1967). 
In  rxillng  on  mergers,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  acknowledged  the  problem  of  mu- 
tual interdependence  In  highly  concentrated 
Industries.  It  has  noted  that  as  Industries 
become  more  highly  oUgopolutlc  ".  .  .  the 
greater  U  the  likelihood  that  paraUel  policies 
of  mutual  advantage,  not  competition,  will 
emerge."  United  States  v.  Aluminum  Co  of 
America,  377  VS.  271,  280  (1964). 

"  Katsxn  ft  TuRNxa,  supra  note  1,  at  195; 
Mueller,  supra  note  2,  at  114-116.  See  also 
IUpobt  of  thx  Whtte  House  Task  Foacx  on 
ANTTrausT  Policy  5  (released  May  21,  1969) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  Thx  Nkal  Rxport]. 
"Mueller,  supra  note  2,  at  115. 
"  See  Cavxs,  supra  note  2,  at  22-23;  note  3 
rupro.  Established  firms  In  persistently  con- 
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centrated  industries  have  accomplished  this 
by  erecting  obstacles  that  Impose  on  new- 
comers higher  costs  per  unit  than  those  en- 
countered by  firms  already  In  the  Industry. 
MueUer,  »upra  note  2,  at  89  n.7. 

"Thus,  it  his  been  suggested  that  where 
an  industry's  concentration  ratio  has  been  at 
70  per  cent  or  more  for  7  of  the  past  10  years, 
substantial  barriers  can  be  presumed.  Thx 
NEAL  Report,  supra  note  11,  at  6-7,  16.  But 
see  Brozen's  criticism  that  the  Neal  Rxpoxt 
falls  to  deal  explicitly  with  entry  barriers. 
The  Antitrust  Task  Force,  13  J.  Law  ft  Econ. 
279,284  (1970). 

^See  generally  Baeeiess,  supra  note  3.  In 
his  intensive  survey  of  20  American  indus- 
tries. Professor  Bain  for  example  found  that 
entry  was  extremely  unlikely  in  concentrated 
Industries  with  significant  economies  of  scale 
up  to  6  per  cent  or  more  of  national  sales 
volume  Id.  at  81.  Tremendous  promotional 
exi>endltures  which  compel  newcomers  to 
outspend  established  firms  by  an  additional 
6  per  cent  of  unit  retaU  price  in  counter- 
vaUlng  promotion  represejited  a  further  Im- 
pediment to  new  competition  Id.  at  127. 
Moreover,  when  the  initial  capital  required 
for  entry  into  an  Industry  at  an  efficient 
level  of  production  and  distribution  exceeded 
9100  mlUlon,  entry  was  highly  Improbable. 
Id.  at  158. 

X  MueUer,  supra  note  2,  at  124.  See  Bab- 
aixas,  supra  note  3,  at  170. 

"  See.  e.g.,  Katsbn  ft  Tuxnee,  supra  note 
1,  at  266-72;  Smith,  supra  note  2,  at  20-21. 
Other  economists  set  the  critical  4-flrm  con- 
centration ratio  for  divestiture  purposes  at 
70  percent.  The  Neal  Repost,  supra  note  11, 
12-15. 

"STANDABD     ft     POOE,     INDT78TKT     SUEVXTS: 

Autos — Basic  Analysis  (October  1,  1970)  at 
A161.  The  market  shares  by  producers  for 
1960  were  as  foUows:  General  Motors — 63.7%, 
Pord— 26.3%,  Chrysler— 16.9  % ,  American 
Motors — 3.0%.  Although  generally  not  con- 
sidered a  passenger  car  producer.  Checker 
Motors  accounted  for  the  0.1  %  remainder  of 
1969  production.  Id.  The  Big  Three  continued 
to  hold  96.6%  of  the  market  during  the  first 
half  of  1970.  Standaed  ft  Poor.  Inuustbt 
SiTEVXTs:  Autos— Current  AruHysis  (August 
13,  1970)  at  A152. 

"See  note  9  supro. 

•"L.  Weiss,  Economics  and  the  Aicxeican 
Industry  376  (1966).  Bain  oonciudes  that 
obertadee  to  entry  into  the  industry  are 
"Insuperable."  Industrial  Organization, 
supra  note  2,  at  287.  Economists  Schupack 
and  Carroll  describe  the  wall  surroxmdlng 
the  automobUe  industry  as  "insurmountable" 
and  "Impregnable,"  respectively.  Hearings 
before  Subcomm.  of  the  Serutte  Select  Comm. 
on  Small  Business  on  Planning.  Regulation, 
and  Competition  in  the  American  Industry, 
90th  Cong.  2d  Sees.  007,  920  n.6  (1968)  (here- 
inafter cited  as  1968  Hearings].  But  see  note 
124  infra. 

»  The  Big  Three  (OM,  Ford  and  Chrysler) 
have  accounted  for  more  than  70  percent  of 
Industry  sales  since  1929.  Federal  Trade 
CoiuussiON,  Report  on  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Industry  29  (1939)  (hereinafter  cited  as  FTC 
Report);  Automotive  News.  Almanac  Is- 
sues, for  each  of  the  years  since  1937. 

*>  Economics  of  scale  in  this  industry  re- 
quire that,  merely  to  survive,  a  firm  must 
capture  from  4  to  8  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
sales.  These  percentages  were  derived  from 
Bain's  minimum  scale  economy  estimates  of 
300.000-600,000  unit  production  per  year,  as 
applied  to  1968  Industry  sales  of  8.38  mUllon. 
Industrial  Oroanization,  supra  note  2,  at 
286;  Standard  ft  Poor,  supra  note  18.  at  A169. 
This  scale  economy  disadvantage  was  found 
by  Bain  to  be  one  of  the  moet  formidable  of 
its  kind  In  American  industry.  See  note  16 
supra.  Promotional  losses,  resulting  particu- 
larly from  price  conoeaslons  necessary  to 
maintain  a  solvent  national  dealership  sys- 
tem, would  likely  average  at  least  6  per  cent 
of  factory  price  over  the  first  6  to  10  years. 
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Industrial  Organization,  supra,  note  3,  at 
286-86.  This  represents  the  severest  of  pro- 
motional disadvantages  revealed  in  Bain's 
studies.  See  note  15  supra.  The  absolute  min- 
imum amount  of  capital  required  for  efficient 
production  and  .distribution  has  been  esti- 
mated at  (779  mlUlon,  or  more  than  7  times 
larger  than  the  amount  considered  by  Bain 
as  malting  entry  highly  improbable.  See  note 
16  supra  and  p.  688  infra.  Significantly,  not  a 
single  firm  has  entered  the  automobUe  in- 
dustry since  1923.  See  generally  Vatter,  The 
Closure  of  Entry  in  the  American  Automobile 
iTulustry,  4  Oxford  Econ.  Papers  213  (1962). 

"  See.  e.g..  Barriers,  supra  note  3,  at  216; 
Oalbralth,  supra  note  10,  at  8. 

-See  Weiss,  supra  note  20,  at  350-68: 
LanziUottl.  The  Automobile  Industry,  In  W. 
Adams,  The  Structure  of  Amxrican  Indus- 
try 338-^6  ( 1961 ) ;  Loeecber  in  1968  Hearings, 
supra  note  20,  913-17.  The  Industry's  pro- 
tective Imitation  of  product  designs  has  been 
underscored  by  Bain  in  Industrial  Organiza- 
tion 426;  LanziUottl,  supra  at  329-30.  Its 
faUure  to  develop  durable  and  pollution-free 
vehicles  is  emphasized  in  J.  Esposrro,  Van- 
ishing Air:  The  Nadeb  Report  on  Ant  Pol- 
lution ch.  2  (1970);  and  by  Sen.  Nelson  in 
Hearings  on  the  Role  of  Giant  Corporations 
Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Monopoly  of  the 
Senate  Select  Comm.  on  Small  Business,  9l8t 
Cong.  1st  Sees.  538-39  (1969)  (hereinafter 
cited  as  1969  Hearings].  See  also  the  com- 
plaint filed  by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  In  January  of  1969 
charging  that  the  Big  Three  had  conspired 
In  violation  of  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act 
to  suppress  the  development  of  automotive 
emission  control  devices.  United  States  v. 
AutomobUe  Mfrs.  Ass'n,  Inc.  (D.  Oal.  January 
10,  1969).  A  consent  decree  was  entered  en- 
joining the  conspiracy  In  October.  (1909 
Trade  Cases  f  72,907).  But  fifteen  states 
subsequently  have  sued  parens  patriae  in  the 
Supreme  Court  asking  for  a  mandatory  in- 
junction compeUlng  the  auto  makers  to 
develop  a  pollution-free  engine  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  State  of  Washington  v.  General 
Motors,  6  Trade  Reo.  Rep.  H  60,285,  at  65.613 
(August  17,  1970).  Indeed,  within  the  past 
few  months  GM,  Ford  and  Chrysler  have 
Joined  in.  a  major  counter-attack  against  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  consumer  protection 
groups  which  complained  that  the  Industry 
was  refxislng  to  produce  safer,  poUutlon-free 
cars.  Ford,  for  example,  has  sent  brochures 
which  term  automotive  air  pollution  a  myth 
to  Its  7,000  dealers  for  re-distribution  to  the 
public.  Similarly,  Chrysler  has  sent  Its  chief 
emission  expert  around  the  country  to  argue 
that  the  elimination  of  automotive  emissions 
"cannot  be  Justified  during  most  of  this 
decade."  N.Y.  Times,  November  18,  1970,  at  6, 
ool.  1.  MeanwhUe.  GM  has  set  a  new  trend 
in  automotive  safety  by  seeking  a  court 
injunction  against  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation recall  order  regarding  serious  safety 
defects  in  the  wheels  of  200.000  GM  pickup 
trucks.  NxwswEEK  November  23.  1970.  at  112. 
But  see  recently  enacted  federal  legislation 
encouraging  the  production  of  p<Alutlon-fYee 
automobUes.  Pub.  L.  No.  91-604  (Dec.  31, 
1970). 

>  MueUer,  supra  note  3,  at  105-06;  Smith, 
supra  note  2,  at  41.  It  has  been  suggested, 
however,  that  the  Supreme  Court's  merger 
opinions  since  1962  refiect  a  growing  Judicial 
acceptance  of  the  critical  role  of  market 
structure.  Brodley,  Oligopoly  Power  Under 
the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts — From  Eco- 
nomic Theory  to  Legal  Policy,  19  Stan.  L. 
Rev.  386,  298  (1967).  See,  e.g..  Brown  Shoe 
Co.  V.  United  SUtes.  370  U£.  294  (1963); 
United  States  v.  PhUadelphU  Natl  Bank.  374 
U.8.  331  (196S);  United  States  v.  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America,  377  VS.  371  (1964);  Federal 
Trade  Commission  v.  Proctor  ft  Gamble  Co.. 
386  UJ9.  568  (1967).  The  Influence  ot  the 
"structuralist"  ^proacb  in  the  merger  area 
can  also  be  seen  in  the  heavy  reliance  placed 
on    concentration    ratios    in    enforcement 
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guidelines  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

"15U5.C.  a  1,2  (1964). 

"Weiss  observes,  for  exan^le,  that  the 
automobUe  Industry  "avoids  formal  collu- 
sion" and  that  "(t)here  is  no  evidence  that 
blockaded  entry  was  intentionally  sought  by 
members  of  the  industry,"  supra  note  20,  at 
375;  Rarrtteb,  supra  note  3,  at  216. 

"  But  see  note  33  infra. 

»15UB.C..  I  16  (1964). 

*  See  pp.  606-07  infra. 

■^Posner  argues  that  noncompetitive  oli- 
gopoly pricing  behavior  resulta  from  "tacit 
ooUuElon"  which  can  be  proceeded  against 
under  section  i  of  the  Sherman  Act.  Otigropoly 
and  the  Antitrust  Laws:  A  Suggested  Ap- 
proach. 31  Stan.  L.  Rev.  1562  (1969) .  Turner 
urges  that  although  interdependent  oligop- 
oly pricing  should  not  be  prosecuted  under 
section  1,  Interdependent  oUgopoIy  nonpric- 
Ing  conduct  is  arguably  reachable  under  that 
secUon.  The  Definition  of  Agreement  Under 
the  Sherman  Act,  75  Haev.  L.  Rev.  666,  esp. 
at  677-84  (1063). 

"Although  Turner  Interprets  conspiracy 
language  in  Interstate  Circuit,  Inc.  v.  United 
States.  306  U.S.  208  (1939).  as  reasonably  In- 
cluding Interdependent  conscious  parallel- 
ism, note  31  svpra  at  683.  no  subsequent  anti- 
trust decision  has  so  held.  See  cUso  A.  Neale, 
The  Antitrust  Laws  op  the  Unitd  States 
171-72, 180-82,  445-46  (1960) . 

"  Turner,  Economic  Regulatory  Policies,  82 
Haev.  L.  Rev.  1307,  1325-31  (1960) ;  Sherwood, 
Separate  Statement:  White  House  Task  Force 
Report,  3  Anttt.  Law  ft  Econ.  Rxv.  61  (Win- 
ter 1968-60) .  See  also  S.  Smith,  supra  note  3. 
at  68. 

•♦The  White  Ho\ise  Task  Force  propoeed  a 
new  statute,  the  "Concentrated  Indxistrles 
Act,"  which  would  prohibit  any  market  struc- 
ture In  which,  for  a  prescribed  period  of 
years,  four  or  fewer  firms  had  an  aggregate 
market  share  of  70  per  cent  or  more  and  In- 
dustry sales  exceeded  »500  mUlion.  Relief 
would  take  the  form  of  dissolution  to  the 
point  where  no  single  firm  would  hold  more 
than  13  per  cent  of  total  sales.  Thx  Neal  Re- 
poet,  supra  note  11. 

»15  U.S.C.  145  (1964). 

**  MueUer,  supra  note  3,  at  110. 

"  See  Smith,  supra  note  2,  at  61-63  (adver- 
tising), MueUer,  supra  note  3,  at  110  n.  39 
(exclusive  distributorships) . 

"J.  Keats  describes  this  process  plthUy: 

The  basic  sheU  is  bent  a  UtUe  bit  this  way, 
this  year,  and  Is  bent  subtly  that  way  next 
year.  The  headlights  are  higher  one  year, 
lower  the  next,  or  grow  in  double  .  .  .  The 
door  knobs  are  hidden,  or  recessed,  or  turned 
into  buttons  or  bars  .  .  .  TaU  fins  grow 
higher,  or  maybe,  grow  in  sldewlse. 

Thx  Insolent  Chariots  64-56  (1958). 
Annual  style  change  may  be  accomplished 
either  by  altering  existing  models  or  by 
annually  Introducing  "Mxtlrely  new"  model 
lines. 

"This  distinction  is  not  always  easily 
drawn.  E.g.,  has  the  migration  of  the  gear 
shift  from  fioor  to  steering  colmnn  and,  re- 
cently, back  to  floor  again  affected  perform- 
ance or  {^>pearanoe7  Industrial  Organiza- 
tion, supra  note  2.  at  423-24. 

♦»U.S.  Depaetmxnt  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Guidelines  for  Adjust- 
ment OF  New  Automobile  Prices  foe 
Changes  nt  Quality  of  Peoduct  (July  19, 
1068). 

♦'The  BLS  does  make  adJusUnents,  how- 
ever, for  those  style  changes  previously 
offered  as  options  and  purchased  by  the 
majority  of  consumers,  id.  Presumably,  this 
exception  aUows  for  expUclt  consumer  pref- 
erence. 

♦•  See  S.  Bxp.  No.  837,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Scm. 
48-61  (1969). 

"Senate  Suboomic.  ok  Antitrust  ahd 
Monopoly  of  the  Comm.  on  the  Judicurt. 
Study  of  Aomimisterxd  Prices  in  the  Auto- 
mobile Imdubtey,  SAth  Cong.,  ad  Sees.  81-87 
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[horalzuLfter  dted  u  AoKnnsraxD  Pucb]; 
Lanzlllottl,  supra  not*  34.  aX  842-48. 

u  Kxnmnwrwawn   PeICIS,   rupitl   nota   43,    ftt 

81-87;  LanztUotU,  supra  note  M,  at  342-43. 

•*  1980  oombined  retooling  flgtire  tor  th« 
Big  Three  obtained  from  BvixoAMD  ft  Pooh, 
supra  note  18,  at  A170.  Their  combined  out- 
put amounted  to  7.98  million  unite  In  1989. 
Id.  at  A161.  The  BLS  reported  a  net  perform- 
ance increoee  In  the  1989  modela  of  81  which 
Included,  however,  a  84  expenditure  to  meet 
higher  federal  aafety  stanClardB.  Non- 
mandated  performance  changes,  therefore, 
amounted  to  88.  VB.  Dbpabtukkt  or  Lu(» 
Phklzmxhabt  Rxpoet  oh  Pbicss  or  N«w 
Paosknges  Cam,  nSDL-9994  (October  7, 
1989).  Per  unit  average  performance  Im- 
provement figure  of  85.50  for  model  years 
1988-71  derived  from  the  following  BLS  data: 
1988  (Statement  of  Peter  Henle,  Chief  Bcon- 
omlst.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  In  Prices 
of  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Equipment,  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Executive  Reorga- 
nisation of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  90th  Cong.,  and  Sees.  12»-24 
(1968)):  1969  (USDL-9994.  October  7.  1969): 
1970  (0SDL-1O-818.  November  18,  1969);  1971 
(USDL-1 1-635,  November  6,  1970).  Given 
pwwiiai  sales  by  the  Big  Three  at  about  8 
million  units  and  average  model  change 
«q)endlturea  at  about  8 16  blUkm  per  year 
for  the  1988-71  period,  a  $6.50  performance 
Increase  represents  2.9  per  cent  of  eiMmated 
total  model  change  coets  (8  mU.  X  85.60/tl.6 
bll.  =  2.9% ) .  See  also  Ralph  Nader's  criticism 
that  as  a  result  of  Industry  pressures  the 
BLS  overstates  quality  Improvements  and 
that  Industry  e3q)endltures  attributed  to 
aafety  features  actually  Include  the  corts  of 
styling  changes.  Prices  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Equipment,  supra,  at  60-70. 

"lAnzlllottl,  supra  note  24,  at  312. 

"R.  Epstein,  Thx  AuroMOBita  Indttstbt 
176  (1928).  The  depression  of  1921-1923  and 
consequent  decline  In  automobile  demand 
brought  this  figure  down  to  83  by  the  end  of 
1922.  Id.  at  176. 187. 

-M.  at  178. 

•  AnminsnxzD  Pbicks,  supra  note  43,  at 

8-e. 

H  See  note  18  supra. 

«  See,  e.g.  Webs,  supra  note  20,  at  331-32, 
336-89;  Lanzlllottl,  »«pra  note  24,  at  321- 
34;  Vatter,  >«pra  note  22  at  224-27. 

"A.   SLOAM,  MT  TSAES  WTTH  OENBtAL  Mo- 

TOis  167  (1984);  L.  Skltsxk,  A  Pinakcial 
HmDBT  or  THE  Automobile  Indttbtet  212 
(1928).  See  also  OlTs  account  of  Its  Intro- 
duction of  a  "new  dynamic  product  concept" 
in  the  early  1920's,  i.e.,  annual  style  change. 
Oenerai.  Motoes,  The  AtrroMOBttE  Ihuubtet: 
A  Case  Stttdy  in  CoiiPrrmoN  4-7  (1968). 

"Menge  has  argued  that  since  the  mld- 
1920's  "(sllowly  and  Inexorably  a  code  of  be- 
havior based  upon  rapid  periodic  style 
change"  drove  "the  small  producers  from  the 
industry."  Style  Change  Costs  as  a  Market 
Weapon,  76  QJ.  of  Boon.  632,  634  (1962). 

**See  generally  Lanzlllottl,  supra  note  24, 
at  314.  In  1915,  3-flrm  concentration  stood  at 
appioximately  50  per  cent.  PTC  Repobt,  su- 
pra note  21,  at  29.  In  only  one  year  (1910)  did 
the  rate  of  failure  greatly  exceed  the  rate  of 
entry.  It  has  been  argued  that  this  deviation 
from  an  otherwise  uniformly  positive  entry- 
exit  ratio  up  until  the  early  1920's  was  due  to 
the  refusal  of  many  producers  to  change  from 
1-  and  2-cyllnder  engines  to  the  4-cyllnder 
version.  AnnuiUiTaam  Pbices,  supra  note  43, 
at  4. 

•>  Insttstbial  Obqanization,  sixpra  note  2, 
at  296.  Automobile  producers  were  primarily 
"aaaemblera"  of  bodies  and  engines  purchased 
from  firms  speclallBlng  in  automotive  parts 
production.  Id.;  Vatter,  supra  note  22,  at  216- 
17.  Since  producers  had  access  to  parts  from 
external  suppUns,  they  were  not  compelled 
to  Integrate  backward  into  components  pro- 
duction. OoxkMquently,  most  of  them  en- 
gaged exclualTely  In  assembly  operations, 
which  required  only  mti^iTn^i  levels  of  out- 
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pat  for  optimal  efficiency  {i.e.,  lowest  per  unit 
production  costs) .  Indttbtbial  Obqanization, 
•upra  note  2,  at  296. 

"Since  the  designs  of  most  autcanoblles 
produced  before  1923  remained  basically  un- 
changed for  substantial  periods  of  time,  the 
public  became  familiar  with.  them.  Thus, 
there  was  little  to  be  gained  by  calling  the 
public's  attention  to  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  unchanged  models.  See  generally 
Adicinistxbed  Pbices,  supra  note  43,  at  96. 
Total  magazine  advertising  expenditures  by 
all  passenger  car  manufacturers  in  1915,  for 
Instance,  amounted  to  leas  than  83  million. 
Epstein,  supra  note  47.  at  147. 

"In  fact,  automobile  manufacturers  dur- 
ing this  period  generally  distributed  their 
products  to  Independent  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers who  resold  to  the  public.  PTC  Repobt, 
supra  note  21.  at  106-10. 

■*  Engaged  only  In  the  aaeembly  and  sale  of 
completed  vehicles,  early  producers  were 
therefore  able  to  shift  the  financial  biudens 
of  automobile  production  to  owners  of  al- 
ready existing  capital  equipment :  the  special- 
ized parts  manufacturers.  Sei,tzzx,  supra 
note  62,  at  19;  Lanzllottl,  supra  note  24,  at 
314.  The  assemblers  were  able  to  reduce  their 
capital  requirements  further  by  purchasing 
parts  on  credit  and  then  selling  cars  to  deal- 
ers on  a  cash  basis.  Seltzeb,  supra  note  62,  at 
20-21;  FTC  Report,  supra  note  21.  at  108. 
Many  of  these  firms  were  able  to  lower  start- 
up coets  even  further  by  leasing  rather  than 
purchasling  assembly  facilities.  Vatter.  supra 
note  22.  at  217. 

••Of  the  8100.000  in  stock  originally  sub- 
scribed to  by  a  dozen  people.  872,000  was  paid 
in  the  form  of  patents,  machinery  and  sup- 
plies. Seltzeb,  supra  note  52.  at  88  n.5. 

•"Epstein,  supra  note  47,  at  163-64,  176. 
Three-firm  concentration  derived  from  FTC 
Repobt,  supra  note  21,  at  29.  In  1911,  General 
Motors  and  Pord  accounted  for  only  38  per 
cent  of  passenger  car  production.  By  1929, 
they  shared  64  per  cent  of  sales,  and  together 
with  Chrysler  (which  entered  in  1923),  72 
per  cent  of  the  Industry.  Id. 

"  See.  e.g.,  Epstein,  »upra  note  47,  at  87- 
93;  Lanzilotti,  supra  note  24,  at  314-15. 

■  See  p.  576,  supra.  There  was  a  substantial 
variation  in  performance  alternatives  prior  to 
1923.  In  1910,  for  example,  consumers  could 
choose  among  electric,  steam  and  gasoline  ve- 
hicles. whl<^  offered  vrldely  divergent  per- 
formance capabilities.  Among  gasoline  pow- 
ered cars,  for  Instance,  there  were  one,  two, 
three,  four  and  six  cylinder  eng^ines  available. 
Epstein,  supra  note  47,  at  87-88;  Seltzeb, 
supra  note  62,  at  18. 

••  See  notes  43-44  supra.  See  also  Weiss,  su- 
pra note  30.  at  342-43. 

*•  By  1920,  the  demand  for  new  automobiles 
had  been  largely  saturated  and  had  become 
a  replacement  demand  initially  sensitive  to 
the  alternative  supply  of  used  cars  and  costs 
of  repcOrs.  Accordingly,  price  reductions  were 
less  effective  in  generating  increased  pur- 
chases -as  new  car  demand  became  less  elas- 
tic. Weiss,  supra  note  30,  at  332-34;  Vatter, 
supra  note  22,  at  218.  A  new  market  device 
was  required  to  coax  additional  purchases 
from  consumers  by  persuading  them  that 
their  present  cars  were  obsolete 

••  Computed  from  data  contained  in  Selt- 
zeb, supra  note  62,  at  213;  PTC  Repobt,  supra 
note  21,  at  29;  Lanzlllottl,  supra  note  24,  at 
319. 

••  FTC  Repobt.  supra  note  21.  at  20;  549-61. 
Chrysler's  successful  entry  was  a  functloa 
both  of  its  sizeable  financial  resources  and  Its 
early  acquisition  of  a  large  Integrated  plant 
and  powerful  dealer  organization.  Weiss, 
supra  note  20,  at  338. 

« Lanzlllottl,  supra  note  24,  at  319;  PTC 
Repobt.  supra  note  21,  at  29. 

•»  Rabbtebs,  supra  note  3,  906  (1962). 
Pord  has  frozen  the  design  on  its  "Model 
'F'  since  1900  and  had  concentrated  its  en- 
ergies on  mass  production  at  low  cost.  Until 
the  early  1920's,  its  efforts  were  completely 
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successful  as  measured  by  Its  increase  in 
market  share  from  9  per  cent  in  1909  to  55 
per  cent  in  1921.  With  the  introduction  of  Its 
"Model  A"  in  1928,  Pord  managed  brlefiy  to 
regain  its  leading  position  in  1929-30;  but 
then  QM  took  and  kept  the  lead  thereafter. 
Seltzeb,  supra  note  62,  at  120-24;  Lanzlllottl, 
supra  note  24,  at  318-20. 

••FTC  Report,  supra  note  21,  at  29. 

"As  significant  technological  break- 
through were  achieved,  jjerformanoe  modifi- 
cations had  been  made  by  ordering  from 
independent  components  manufacturers  spe- 
cially-tooled parts  which  were  then  added  to 
the  basic  body  and  engine  assemblies.  See 
Lanzlllottl,  supra  note  24,  at  314;  Vattw, 
supra  note  22,  at  216-17. 

n  Tills  is  not  Intended  to  suggest  that 
all  backward  integration  occurred  after  1923. 
On  the  contrary  Pord  through  internal 
growth  and  General  Motors  by  merger  had 
early  begun  integration  of  components  pro- 
duction. See  Seltzer,  supra  note  52,  at  Ch. 
3  and  4.  What  it  does  Imply,  however.  Is  that 
whereas  before  1923  components  integration 
did  not  affect  entry  or  survival  conditions  ap- 
preciably. aft«-  1923  it  became  an  absolute 
necessity.  Consult  Indcstbial  Obqanization, 
supra  note  2.  at  296. 

"The  critical  stage  in  plant  economies  is 
foimd  in  the  production  of  body  and  engine 
components,  not  In  assembly  operations.  Op- 
timal size  for  assembly  purposes  ranges  from 
60.000  to  180.000  units  per  year.  Integrated 
optimal  production  scale  requires  volumes 
of  from  300,000  to  600.000  units  per  year. 
Babbiers.  supra  note  3.  at  246. 

"Estimate  by  Paul  Hoffman  of  Stude- 
baker  Corp..  21  TNEC  Hearings  11218  (1941). 

T«Thls  graphic  analysis  draws  heavily 
from  Menge.  supra  note  53.  at  634-43. 

"The  average  life  of  dies  and  special 
to<as  during  this  period  approximated  250.000 
unite.  See  note  73,  supra.  Of  course,  if  OM 
had  produced  300,000  cars  that  year,  it  would 
have  only  partially  exhausted  a  second  set 
of  equipment,  nonetheless  the  premature 
scrapping  costs  could  have  been  spread  over 
a  larger  volume  of  automobiles  than  if  it 
had  produced  less  than  250.000.  Hence,  Its 
per  unit  scrapping  costs  would  have  been 
substantially  lower  if  it  exceeded  rather  than 
fell  below  this  production  level. 

"  General  Motors  output  amounted  to  442,- 
981  units  in  1922;  774,617  In  1923.  Epstein, 
supra  note  47,  at  328. 

"The  slope  of  AC,  was  of  critoal  import- 
ance for  small  volimie  producers  and  poten- 
tial entrants  after  1923.  A  steeper  slope  rel- 
ative to  AC  Indicated  higher  average  costs 
due  to  style  change  expenses  for  every  level  of 
output  below  250,000  units,  the  minimal  scale 
for  optimal  efficiency  in  integrated  produc- 
tion. Primarily,  the  slope  of  AC,  was  the  prod- 
uct of  additional  costs  Incurred  in  the  prema- 
ture scrapping  of  special  tools  and  dies.  These 
costs,  of  course,  were  directly  related  to  the 
expense  of  procuring  new  equipment.  Signif- 
icantly, the  coets  of  special  tools,  dies  and 
Jigs  have  risen  dramaUcally  since  1923.  Al- 
though about  the  same  number  of  cars  were 
sold  in  1923  and  in  1940,  for  example,  special 
tools  cost  ten  times  as  much  in  1940.  Again, 
about  twice  as  many  cars  were  sold  in  1967 
as  m  1923,  but  tooling  costs  had  Increased  100 
times.  Weiss,  supra  note  20,  at  336.  As  noted, 
by  1970,  the  Big  Three  were  spending  81.5 
billion  each  year  for  special  tools  and  dies. 
Combined  expenditures  for  special  tools,  dies. 
Jigs  and  fixtures  by  the  Big  Three  amounted 
to  81.559  billion  in  1960.  SrANnABO  St  Poob, 
supra  note  18,  at  A170.  Sen.  Nelson  esU- 
mated  the  coat  of  annual  style  changes  at 
81.6  billion.  N.Y.  Times,  Aug.  5,  1970,  at  28. 
001.3. 

"Chrysler  has  exceeded  this  sales  volume 
for  every  year  since  1928  with  but  one  excep- 
Uon,  in  1932;  Hudson  attained  this  ou^ut 
from  1024  through  1920,  but  then  dnqyped 
below  it  during  the  lode's.  In  1964,  Hudson 
merged  with  NaSh  to  form  the  American 
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Motors     Corporation.     AtrroicoTivB     News, 
Almanac  Issue  72  (1961). 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  after  General 
Motors  introduced  annual  restyling,  absten- 
tion from  this  practice  was  apparently  not 
perceived  as  a  realistic  alternative  by  smaller 
automobile  producers.  Menge,  supra  note  53, 
at  643.  A  possible  explanation  is  that  once  aU 
three  leading  companies  began  saturating  the 
market  after  the  1920's  with  annually  re- 
styled  cars,  a  small  volume  of  standard-styled 
vehicles  by  comparison  might  have  appeared 
obsolete. 

"AtrroMOTiVE  News.  Alamamac  Issue  60 
(1970). 

"See  note  56  supra. 

a  See  AoMiNisTEBEO  Pbices,  supra  note  43, 
at  96. 

"Advertising  expenditures  Increased  dra- 
matically as  producers  attempted  to  convince 
consumers  of  the  obsolete  character  of  older 
models  which  only  a  year  earlier  had  been 
advertised  as  the  ultimate  In  new  design.  Id. 
Consequently,  Industry  promotional  expendi- 
txires  rose  rapidly  during  the  1920's  from  ap- 
proximately $5  million  m  1922  to  nearly  $25 
million  by  1930.  Nor  was  this  increase  due 
to  an  expansion  in  automobile  sales.  Output 
remained  about  the  same  for  both  years. 
Automotive  News,  Almanac  Issue  1931.  By 
1969,  industry  advertising  expenditures 
amounted  to  approximately  8400-8600  mil- 
lion. See  note  163  infra. 

••In  1930,  GM  secured  nearly  820  million 
worth  of  advertising  coverage  at  a  per  car  cost 
of  817.  By  comparison,  Nash  obtained  less 
than  82  million  in  coverage  at  a  ooet  of  834 
per  car.  FTC  Repobt,  supra  note  21.  at  714-16; 
Weiss,  supra  note  20,  at  359. 

"  Smaller  producers  were  unable  to  spread 
advertising  and  retooling  expenses  over  the 
large  volumes  of  output  enjoyed  by  the  Big 
Three.  Consequently,  their  advertising  and 
retooling  costs  per  unit  of  output  (i.e.  aver- 
age costs)  were  substanUally  higher  than 
those  of  GM,  Pord  and  Chrysler.  Compelled 
to  charge  higher  prices  to  cover  higher  aver- 
age costs,  these  smaller  firms  foimd  them- 
selves priced  out  of  the  market.  Weiss,  supra 
note  20,  at  340-47. 

«  See  p.  678  supra. 

-  See  note  67  supra. 

"  Although  this  estimate  was  derived  dur- 
Ing  the  early  I950's  It  U  mort  Ukely  also  ap- 
plicable to  periods  before  and  after.  Barriers, 
supra  note  3,  at  301-06.  Weiss,  supra  note  20 
at  343. 

••Of  the  21  producers  other  than  the  Big 
Three  operating  during  the  years  1931-41, 
for  example,  only  studebaker  reached  this 
output  for  two  years  (1940-41).  Automotive 
AND  Aviation  Inoustbies,  March  16,  1946.  at 
88. 

••As  one  economist  has  observed:  "(b]y 
saturating  an  area  with  dealers  handling 
their  own  respective  products  exclusively," 
the  Big  Three  "can  effectively  deny  their 
smaUer  existing  and  potential  competitors 
access  to  the  best  sites  and  most  efficient  re- 
tailers, thus  raising  the  per-unit  sales  and 
distribution  costs  of  these  actual  and  poten- 
tial competitors.  .  .  ."  Mueller,  Sources  of 
Monopoly  Power:  A  Phenomenon  Called 
Product  Differentiation."  3  Antit.  Law  tt 
Boon.  Rev.  69,  80  (Summer  1969) . 

••  "The  most  important  factor  that  caused 
the  defunct  companies  to  fall  was  the  lack 
of  capital  to  meet  the  increasing  emphasis 
and  staggering  cost  of  frequent  product 
changes  and  other  product  differentiation 
policies  and  practices  of  the  Big  Three."  L^n- 
Zlllotti,  supra  note  24,  at  348. 

■•  See,  e.g.,  Administebed  Pbices,  supra  note 
43,  at  8-9;  Epstein,  supra  note  47,  at  187. 

•i  Lanzlllottl,  supra  note  24,  at  821. 

••  Id, 

"See  Seltzeb,  supra  note  62,  at  114-20, 
191-07. 

■■  See,  €4/.,  OoniAL  Morcns,  supra  note  62, 
at  71-76  (1988).  OM  argues  that  these  de- 
velopments resulted  from  a  drive  for  efllcl- 
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ency  in  the  production  of  automobiles.  Tet  It 
admits  tiiat  the  concept  of  efficiency  Is  not 
fixed  and  depends,  inter  aUa,  upon  "product 
characteristics,"  Id.,  at  73  n.3e.  In  short,  these 
developments  were  engendered  not  by  any 
vague  pursuit  of  "efficiency"  but  rattier  by  a 
fundamental  change  in  product  policy,  ije,. 
the  Introduction  of  annual  restyling. 

••  See  Vatter's  account  of  closure  of  entry 
into  this  Industry,  supra  note  22. 

*'  Unsuccessful  attempts  were  made,  for  ex- 
ample, by  Durant  Motor  Co.  of  TthWowo 
(1024),  Rollln  Motors  Co.  (1924),  Klieber 
Motor  Co.  (1926) ,  Falcon  Motors  Corp.  (1927) , 
Crosley  Motors,  Inc.  (1939),  and  Kalser- 
Frazer  Corp.  (1946).  Epstein,  supra  note  47, 
at  377-82;  Administebed  Pbices,  supra  note 
43,  at  82. 

"Weiss,  supra  note  20,  at  338-39.  Ptor  a 
general  account  of  the  E:aiser  venture  into 
automobiles,  see  also  Lanzlllottl,  supra  note 
24,  at  328-29;  Vatter,  supra  note  22,  at  280- 
33;  JSroiscr-Frairer;  "The  Roughest  Thing  We 
Ever  Tackled,"  44  Pobtune  74  (July  1961). 

"  Fortune,  supra  note  98,  at  166, 168. 

"■■Automotive  News,  Almanac  Issue  60 
(1970), 

•«  See  LanzlUotti,  supra  note  24,  at  328-20. 

"« Id;  see  also  note  72,  supra. 

io*Kaiseb  Industries  Cobp.,  The  ttath^b 
STOBT46  (1968). 

"»  After  failure  of  the  public  Issue  in  1948, 
Kaiser  went  to  the  banks  which  had  helped 
fund  its  breakthrough  into  alumlntim  and 
steel,  but  they  considered  the  risks  prohib- 
itive and  refused  further  participation.  Lan- 
zlllottl, supra  note  24,  at  329. 

""  Fortune,  supra  note  98,  at  161.  In  1950, 
it  lost  813  million  on  its  sale  of  151,000  auto- 
mobiles. Id. 

""  Moody's  Indubtbial  Manuai,  1616  (1066) . 

'"  Indubtbial  Obqanization,  supra  note  2, 
at  286-87. 

^"  Id.  See  also  LanisiUottl,  supra  note  24,  at 
328-29. 

"»  See  note  73  supra. 

"^Automotive  News,  Almanac  Issue  60 
(1970). 

^  As  sales  fell.  Kaiser's  dealers  were  unable 
to  meet  their  overhead  coets  and  declined 
from  a  high  of  4700  In  1948  to  2700  In  1961, 
scarcely  200  more  than  the  number  consid- 
ered minimally  necessary  for  national  cover- 
age. Weiss,  supra  note  20,  at  343;  Pobtune, 
supra  note  98,  at  168.  With  regard  to  capital 
reqvilred  for  annual  restyling  and  advertising. 
Kaiser  later  concluded  conservatively  that  it 
needed  at  least  8150  million  more  in  equity 
resources.  Pobtune,  supra  note  98,  at  161. 
When  added  to  the  more  than  8200  million 
Kaiser  actiially  raised,  this  would  Indicate  a 
ct^ltal  requirement  of  more  than  8360.  See 
p.  586  supra. 

i"  For  example,  through  its  acquisition  of 
Oraham-Palge  Motors,  it  was  able  to  obtain 
an  operational  manufacturing  and  dealer  or- 
ganization. By  contrast,  today's  entering  firm 
would  have  to  construct  both  de  novo.  The 
production  facilities  of  the  earlier  independ- 
ents have  either  been  sold  to  the  four  domes- 
tic producers  or  scrapped;  their  retaU  net- 
works have  long  since  disappeared.  Aominis- 
tbbed  Pbices,  supra  note  43,  at  14.  Absent  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  existing  facilities, 
however,  newcomers  would  require  from  an 
estimated  8779  million  to  82  billion  to  buUd 
both  systems  at  the  minimum  optimal  vol- 
ume necessary  for  anniial  style  changes  {ix., 
800,000  units).  See  notes  115. 123  infra. 

"■*  Weiss,  supra  note  20.  at  339. 

"*  Yearly  restyling  requires  efficient  assem- 
bly and  integrated  components  production 
facilities  at  a  mi-nimiim  plant  Investment  of 
$250  million.  Bain  estimates  that  efficient 
production  and  assembly  of  body  and  engine 
components  would  require  a  miniwiiiTn  plant 
capacity  of  800,000  units,  at  a  cost  of  8380 
million.  Indubtbial  Obqanization,  supra  note 
a,  at  280.  Annual  restyling  also  neoeaslUtM 
integration  forward  into  a  nationwide  distri- 
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button  network  wmittng  qo  igag  thaw  ^30 
million.  This  was  Romney's  estimate  of  the 
capital  required  by  a  260,000  unit  firm  in  1968 
to  establiah  a  national  distribuUon  system. 
AoMOdisiBBEo  Pbices.  supra  note  48.  at  18 
n.a8.  Finally,  annual  style  change  would 
compel  retooling  and  readvertislng  at  a  mini- 
mum annual  rate  of  $180  million  and  823  mil- 
lion, respectively.  This  annual  retooling  fig- 
ure assumes  output  at  the  mtnimiiiri  efficient 
level  of  300X>00  units.  It  was  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  per  unit  full  factor  costs  for  style 
change  (i.e.  including  the  actual  added  pro- 
duction costs  of  producing  the  redesigned 
vehicle)  as  calculated  at  8600  by  Fisher, 
Oriliches  &  Kaysen,  The  Costs  of  Autoniobila 
Model  Change  During  a  Decade,  70  J.  Pot. 
BcoN.  453,  460  (1062) ,  by  the  output  (SOOMO 
X  8800  =  8180  mlUlon).  The  readvertislng 
amount  was  obtained  by  multiplying  the  cur- 
rent 875  per  car  advertising  ei^Mndituie  of 
the  Big  Three  (see  Lanzlllottl,  supra  note  24. 
at  343)  by  the  minimum  efficient  output  level 
at  300,000  units  =  822.6  mUUon.  Realistically, 
a  new  firm  woiild  probably  expend  at  least 
twice  that  amount  overcoming  consumer  loy- 
alty to  current  automobile  models  engen- 
dered by  decades  of  advertising  by  established 
sellers.  In  1968,  Romney  then  president  of 
American  Motors,  estimated  that  a  plant  with 
a  250,000  unit  output  would  require  836  mil- 
lion for  aimual  advertising.  Administebed 
Prices,  supra  note  43,  at  17,  teble  1.  The  costs 
of  annual  style  change  capabUlty  are  8770 
million  lees  866  million,  or  8724  million.  See 
note  IIB  infra. 

"*  See  note  22  supra. 

"'Id. 

"•Absent  the  need  for  an  entering  firm 
to  reetyle  annually  and  assuming  the  exist- 
ence of  independent  parts  manufactuzers 
and  Independent  distributors,  the  formid- 
able costs  of  c<Mnponents  production  and  of 
distribution  would  have  been  borne  not  by 
the  entrant  but  by  these  qieclalized  inde- 
pendent enterprises.  Thus,  an  assembler  of 
aut<»noblles  could  have  accomplished  entry 
xmder  these  hypothetical  conditions  by 
merely  constructing  an  assembly  plant  at  a 
ooet  of  860  million  and  by  spending  an  addi- 
tional 85  million  for  Introductory  promotion. 
On  the  basis  of  the  Kaiser  experience  and 
from  studies  of  the  Big  Three's  manufactur- 
ing operations.  Bain  has  estimated  that  an 
assembler  could  operate  with  optimal  effi- 
ciency at  a  minimum  output  of  60,000  ve- 
hicles per  year.  Babbiers,  supra  note  8,  at 
246.  See  also  AoMiNisrEBED  Prices,  supra 
note  43,  at  14.  "iTie  cost  of  an  assembly  plant 
one-fifth  as  large  as  that  minimally  requirad 
for  annual  restyling  {i.e..  300,000  luilts)  has 
been  assumed  to  be  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of 
the  latter  facility,  or  860  million.  See  note 
116  supra.  Asmaming  that  a  new  entrant 
would  engage  in  countervailing  advertising 
at  a  rate  equal  to  that  of  the  Big  Three,  the 
cost  of  such  advertising  for  the  first  year 
may  be  computed  by  multiplying  the  avoage 
Big  Time  per  oar  advertising  expenditure 
of  876  (see  note  116  supra)  by  the  minimum 
efficient  level  of  output  for  an  assembler  of 
60.000  imits:  876  X  60,000  =  84.6  million. 
Assuming  further,  however,  that  the  aasem- 
bler'B  product  would  remain  basically  un- 
changed pending  major  technological  break- 
throughs, subsequent  advertising  expendi- 
tures should  decline  as  the  public  beccmies 
acquainted  with  the  charactsrlsttcs  of  the 
assembler's  unchanged  model.  See  note  60 
supra.  But  these  conditions  no  longer  obtain; 
entry  as  an  assembler  has  not  been  fea^bto 
since  the  1920's. 

"*  These  percentages  were  derived  by  cal- 
culating the  share  of  total  industry  sales  In 
1069  (838  mlUion  per  note  18  supra)  repre- 
sented by  the  minimum  efficient  scale  for 
assembly  opersition,  eettmated  at  from  60,000 
to  a  hii^  of  possibly  180,000  units  per  jmr. 
Babbtebs.  supra  note  8,  at  245. 

>"  See  note  22  supra. 

uiThis  is  a  conserratiTS  estimate  of  tbs 
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voXrf  iMUTian  ftttzlt)ut«M«  to  umual  style 
cbjmge.  For  exKmple.  B*ln  argUM  tb*t  an 
•oMrlng  firm  would  prob*My  csicountar 
braak-ln  Iomm  of  $1S  mOllon  Minnally  for  % 
ten  yeer  period,  or  9150  minion  iMDuaniAL 
OeounzATiOM,  »upra  note  3.  at  388.  Bomney*! 
eetlmate  of  tbe  first  yeer  capital  rwiulre- 
menta  necessary  for  a  360,000  nnlt  Integrated 
operation  In  1958  amounted  to  $803J  mil- 
lion. This  figure  Included  $336J  milUon  to 
eetabUiti  a  national  dealer  system.  Aomzm- 
XRSUD  PucB,  «wpra  note  43,  at  18  n.38.  See 
obo  Sen.  Uorse's  statement  as  to  a  subae- 
quent  Increese  In  Romney'a  eetlmate  to 
roogbly  $3  bUlloti.  Hearinga  Before  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Comm.  on  Small  BuHnea*  on  the 
Statu*  and  Future  of  Small  Buttnesa  tn  the 
American  Soonomy,  90tti  Oong..  1st  Sees.,  pi. 
3,  at  431  (1987). 

"■  See,  e.g..  Joint  Hearings  on  the  Automo- 
bile Steam  Engine  and  Other  External  Com- 
})uttion  Engtnea  (berelnafter  cited  as  J. 
Beartnga — 5team],  90tb  Cong.,  2nd  Sees. 
(1988):  Electric  Vehiclea  and  Other  Alter- 
natlvea  to  the  Internal  Combuetlon  Engine. 
Joint  Hearinga  Before  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
Commerce  and  the  Subcomm.  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
Pub.  Works.  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.  (1987) 
(berelnafter  dted  as  /.  Hearing* — Slectric]. 
For  suggestions  regarding  "major  antitrust 
action"  to  reetructure  the  indiurtry,  see  testi- 
mony of  Arkus-Duntov  in  1969  Hearinga, 
aupra  note  34.  at  404-08.  Regarding  the  alter- 
native need  for  government  sUbsldlssatlon  of 
entry,  see  testimony  ot  Ayres  In  J.  Hearinga— 
Steam,  aupra  at  10-13. 

>"  Prospective  autocnoMle  firms  place  the 
minimum  optimal  scale  for  Integrated  pro- 
dncUon  at  600,000  instead  of  300,000  units. 
Arkus-Duntov,  1969  Hearinga.  aupra  note  34, 
at  408.  They  also  state  that  an  annxial  salee 
volume  of  500,000  or  more  vehicles  Is  mini- 
mally required  to  maintain  a  national  dealer 
system.  Wyman,  Can  the  Steam  Automobile 
Come  Back,  9  9ram  AtrroicoBn.x  #3  (1987). 
The  Initial  capitcU  inveetment  required 
merely  to  build  an  integrated  plant  with  this 
annual  capacity  has  been  estimated  at  $1 
to  $2  billion.  Arkus-Duntov,  1969  Hearinga. 
aupra  note  34.  at  408. 

Uoceover,  there  are  indicatioDs  that  the 
Big  Three  are  pursuing  programs  which  will 
raise  entry  barriers  even  further.  While  their 
trend  toward  more  complete  backward  Inte- 
grmticn  hae  continued  unabated,  see.  e.0.. 
Staiibaid  tc  PooB.  iMDVwtmr  Sustbts:  Auto 
Forte-^Bosic  AnalgaU  A138  (October  8. 1970), 
these  firms  have  begun  to  place  major  em- 
pbm^  on  greater  forward  integration  into 
retell  distrlbutiOQ  and  are  buying  up  former- 
ly tranohlaed  outlets.  Until  recently,  the  Big 
Three  distributed  their  automobiles  through 
a  large  number  of  franchlsed  dealers  who  al- 
though preaeured  to  accept  a  pcdlcy  of  ez- 
elnalvlty  might  have  been  at  least  theoreU- 
cally  aooesstble  to  new  automobile  producers. 
See  Ralph  Nader's  teeUnwny  in  1968  Hear- 
inga, aupra  note  30.  at  165.  Now.  however, 
they  are  rapidly  eliminating  dealerships  and 
replacing  franchiaed  outlets  with  factory- 
controlled  operators  or  "house  dealers."  See 
Note.  Antttruat  Law  and  The  New  InduatriaX 
State:  An  Application  to  Automobile  Diatri- 
b«t<oit  Praetieea,  4  XJmw.  or  Sam  FBamcoco  L. 
Rzv.  78.  Ill  (1989).  As  a  result,  the  number  of 
active  dealerahipe  has  declined  from  40,173 
tn  1949  to  37.488  In  1989.  or  by  more  than  44 
per  oent.  See  teettmony  of  Hammond  in  1969 
aeoTitiga,  aupra  note  34.  at  19.  In  addition, 
franchiaed  dealers  who  have  not  yet  been 
reidaced  by  factory  operators.  Increasingly  are 
being  bypassed  by  direct  "fieet  salee"  made 
by  the  manufacturers  to  retail  customers  at 
below  dealer  or  even  production  coet.  Hear- 
inga Before  the  Special  Suboomm.  on  Auto- 
moMIe  Markettng  Praetieea  of  the  Senate 
Oomm.  on  Commerce,  90th  Cong..  3d  Sees. 
6-8  (1988).  TlMee  developmants,  however, 
win  not  only  absotataly  fOreelaM  retail  out- 
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leu  from  new  entrants,  it  wUl  also  d^irlTa 
those  few  remaining  Independent  parte  man- 
ufaetunra  ot  the  outlete  they  require  for 
survlvaL  Furthermore,  the  ''"'nt"fitl"n  at 
oompoonats  producers  will  augment  «»<-m«j 
barrteie  to  entry  t^  new  automobUe  manu- 
faoturers. 

i**  General  Uotors  suggeets.  for  example, 
that  "entry  into  the  business  is  open  to  aU 
who  are  wUUng  to  aairnmr  the  risks:  there 
are  no  artificial  barriers."  Okmoul  itxnaaM, 
aupra  note  53.  at  81.  It  concedee.  however, 
that  there  are  "certain  critical  requirements 
for  entry"  incliirtlng  large  capital  inveet- 
ment and  substantial  economlee  of  scale. 
Id.,  at  83.  But  it  Uncles  that  these  entry  re- 
quirements are  compelled  In  part  by  the 
"competitive  neoeeelty"  of  engaging  In  an- 
nual style  change.  Id.,  at  83-84.  29.  Thus,  It 
argues  that  annual  restyling  la  a  form  of  effi- 
ciency mandated  by  consumer  preference  and 
that  any  barriers  reeultlng  therefrom  are 
Inherently  "natural"  rather  than  "artlflcua." 
Id.,  at  29,  52-63.  71-75,  84-85.  This  argximent 
assumes  implicitly,  however,  that  consumer 
aoquleecence  m  the  Big  Three's  p<dicy  of 
planned  obsolescence  Is  equivalent  to  con- 
s\imer  preference  for  that  policy.  Upon  oloeer 
examination,  such  an  assumption  appears  to 
be  wholly  unwarranted.  See  note  141  infra. 
Moreover,  there  Is  evidence  that  by  subetan- 
tially  Inflating  production  and  distribution 
coets  and  by  discouraging  technological  in- 
novation, annual  style  change  has  actually 
led  to  a  net  reduction  in  efficiency.  See  note 
138  infra. 

"Oeneisl  Motors,  for  example,  relies  on 
the  rumored  posslblllUeB  of  electric  car  entry 
by  General  Eectric  or  Westlngbouee  to  sup- 
port Its  argument  that  entry  into  the  Indus- 
try remains  possible.  General  Motors,  supra 
note  52,  at  83-84.  For  a  similar  suggeetion 
regarding  the  poeeiblllty  of  conglomerate 
entry  Into  the  Industry,  see  Shublk.  A  Game 
Theorist  Looks  at  the  Antitrust  Laws  and 
the  AutomolHle  Irtdustry,  8  Stan.  L.  Rev.  594, 
624-26  (1958). 

"•  See  J.  Hearinga — Steam,  aupra  note  188, 
at  306-08;  J.  Hearinga — Electric,  aupra  note 
138,  at  488-87.  Moreover,  as  the  nation's 
fourth  largest  Induatrlal  corporation.  Gen- 
eral Klectrlc  In  particular  should  have  no  fi- 
nancial entry  dUBculties — ^If  acceae  Is  as  open 
as  General  Motors  suggeets.  Fco-  GE's  salee 
rank,  see  roamnn.  May  1970,  at  184. 

uiGxmsAi.  MbToaa,  aupra  note  53,  at  81, 
83n.48. 

<■  Unlike  a  proq;>eetlve  domestic  entrant, 
foreign  producers  such  as  Volkswagen  and 
Toyota  relied  upon  large  plant  scale  econ- 
omlee in  Germany  and  Japan,  respectively, 
and  enormous  world-wide  sales  to  support 
their  expansion  Into  the  American  market. 
Theee  companies  marketed  vehidee  in  Amer- 
ica for  nearly  a  decade  before  their  salee 
volTimes  here  reached  the  60,000  unit  level 
considered  minimally  adequate  for  efficient 
production  of  standard-styled  cars.  See 
Bohufktak,  1999  Hearinga,  aupra  note  30.  at 
930.  Indeed,  even  OM  admits  this  distinction. 
OemaAL  Moroas,  supra  note  63.  at  23.  Volks- 
wagen began  producing  automobUee  In  1945 
but  did  not  begin  selling  In  the  United  Statee 
until  1940.  In  that  year,  it  sold  two  vehlolee. 
Not  until  1968  did  Its  sales  volume  In  this 
country  exceed  60.000  units.  Foktttnx,  Au- 
gust 1967,  at  108;  Foarmre,  March  1989,  at 
116.  Similarly,  Toyota  first  began  selling  ve- 
hicles in  this  country  in  1958.  but  only  In 
1988  did  its  salee  here  reach  the  60.000  vol- 
ume levd.  Foermra,  December  i960,  at  77.  By 
the  time  that  sales  voliime  was  achieved  In 
America.  Volkswagen  was  seUlng  nearly  half 
a  million,  and  Toyota  a  million  and  a  quarter, 
automobllee  in  more  than  100  countries. 
FoiTDifi,  August  1957.  at  108;  FoerowB.  De- 
cember 1989.  at  78. 

<*>  Entry  as  an  assembler  Is  no  longer  feasi- 
ble. The  independent  parts  manufacturers 
and  Independent  retail  distributors  of  earlier 
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years  have  largely  vanlabed  as  the  Big  Hiim 
have  moved  toward  oon^ete  vertical  Integra, 
tlon.  See  note  118  aupra.  Consequently,  aa 
entrant  bent  on  producing  a  standard-styled 
vehicle  in  1970  would  need  nonethtfees  to 
Integrate  backward  into  components  produc- 
tion and  forward  into  a  nationwide  distribu- 
tion system,  at  a  capital  inveetment  cost 
eetimated  at  more  than  half  a  billion  doUars. 
Backward  integration  would  require  a  mini- 
mum of  8350  miUion;  forward  integration 
could  be  achieved  at  a  coet  of  no  less  than 
8338  million.  Note  115  aupra.  Even  were  It 
able  to  raise  this  amount  of  capital,  a  firm 
offering  standard-styled  cars  to  consumsra 
accustomed  to  annually  restyled  pwoducta 
would  probably  be  compelled  to  undertake 
lengthy  and  expensive  countervailing  promo- 
tional campaigns  and  to  sell  Its  vehidee  at  a 
substantial  price  disadvantage  for  a  decade 
or  more.  See  p.  688  aupra.  Indeed,  it  took 
Volkswagen  and  Toyota  that  long;  and  unlike 
a  domestic  entrant,  these  firms  were  able  to 
rely  on  substantial  worldwide  salee  to  sub- 
sldiee  their  prolonged  break-in  loaeee  In  this 
country.  Schupack.  1968  Hearinga,  aupra  note 
20.  at  920  n.6. 

>•  See,  e.g.,  MueUer,  aupra  note  3,  at  88-00; 
notee  3  &  6  supra. 

>"  Smith,  aupra  note  3,  at  57-68. 

'"See  note  24  and  accompanying  text 
supra. 

"» See  note  6  supra. 

"•  See  p.  576  supra. 

"•  See  note  115  aupra. 

>"  Turner  has  framed  the  coet  savings  loss 
argument  in  the  following  manner:  The 
major  producers  evolved  a  policy  of  annual 
model  changes  that,  by  accelerating  the 
scrapping  of  expensive  machine  tools  and 
dlee.  substantially  increased  the  coet  of  au- 
tomobiles. Since  all  of  the  major  producers 
pursued  this  policy,  and  since  the  products 
of  small  producers  were  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  tmappeallng  to  most  consumers, 
buyers  were  never  given  a  choice  between 
purchasing  the  same  model  as  last  year's  at 
a  lower  price  and  a  new  model  at  a  higher 
price. 

Conglomerate  Mergera  and  Section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  78  Hakv.  L.  Rxv.  1313,  1335 
(1966).  See  al»o  Wnss,  supra  note  30,  at 
364-65.  The  study  by  Fisher  et  al.  eetimated 
that  the  cost  savings  loss  to  consiuners  re- 
sulting from  annual  style  and  performance 
changes  amounted  to  approximately  $5  bil- 
lion aimually,  aupra  note  115.  at  433-51. 
BLS  daU  indicate  that  nearly  all  of  the  85 
billion  model  change  cost  to  the  consumer 
Is  attributable  to  restyling  rather  than  per- 
formance modification.  See  pp.  676-77  supra. 
To  this  figure  must  be  added  the  coet  sav- 
ings loss  due  to  the  diversion  of  resources 
from  technological  improvements  to  styls 
alterations.  For  example,  had  the  Big  Three 
spent  838  of  the  eetimated  $195  consumed 
in  restyling  (see  p.  576  aupra)  lor  processing 
Its  sheet  metal  with  a  chrome  over  galva- 
nized steel  procees,  the  resulting  doubling 
In  the  automobllee  longevity  would  have 
saved  consumers  83.1  billion  a  year.  See  p. 
694  infra. 

^  See  teetimony  of  Arkus-Duntov  In  1969 
Hearings,  aupra  note  24,  at  402-03. 

For  example,  If  the  chrome  over  galvanized 
steel  treatment  discussed  at  p.  694  infra, 
were  utilized,  automobiles  would  physically 
deteriorate  less  than  twice  as  rapidly.  Pre- 
sumably. Industry  sales  would  therefore  fall 
as  the  demand  for  replacements  declined. 
The  failure  of  this  industry  to  adopt  meas- 
ures such  as  these  which  would  improve  the 
dtirabUlty  of  Its  producU.  coupled  with  lU 
promotion  of  psychological  deterioration 
through  annual  style  changes,  has  led  many 
economists  to  charge  the  Big  Three  with 
"plaimed  obsolescetue."  See,  e.g.,  Lanzil- 
lottl,  supra  note  24.  at  344-45;  Dowd  in 
1969  Hearings,  aupra  note  34,  at  534.  More- 
over,  it  has  been   suggested  that   the  Big 
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Three  are  reluctant  to  introduce  steam  or 
electric  vehicles  because  the  nimiber  of 
parts  required  for  theee  propulsion  systems 
is  far  less  than  thoae  needed  for  conven- 
tional gasoime  engines.  Since  these  firms 
derive  a  substantial  amount  of  profit  from 
"aftermarket"  (ie.,  replacement  parts)  sales, 
they  are  unwilling  to  produce  pollution-free 
vehicles  which  have  a  significantly  smaller 
aftermarket.  Bsposrro,  supra  note  34,  at  36. 
There  Is  perhape  another  reason  for  this 
reluctance.  It  has  been  suggested  that  were 
the  Big  Ttitee  to  produce  electric  vehicles, 
for  example,  industry  barriers  to  entry 
would  decline  due  to  lower  production  costs 
and  minimum  scale  economies.  Ayres,  J. 
Hearings — Steam,  supra  note  122.  at  8. 

iw  Testimony  of  Ltinta  In  1969  Hearinga, 
aupra   note   24.   at   468-70. 

>»  N.T.  Times,  October  2,  1970,  at  19.  Sen. 
Nelson  also  cites  the  automobile  Industry 
for  Its  faUure  to  use  energy  absorbing 
bumpers  and  crash  bars  in  Its  products. 
1969  Hearings,  supra  note  24,  at  542.  The 
U.S.  Steel  Corporation  has  developed  an 
automobile  body  with  complete  perimeter 
crash  protection  including  steel  roll  bars 
front  and  rear.  N.T.  Times,  October  13,  1970, 
at  37. 

^-See,  e.g.,  statement  of  Orr  In  J.  Hear- 
ings— Steam,  supra  note  122.  at  63;  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Development  of  Elec- 
trically Powered  Vehiclea  in  /.  Hearinga — 
Electric,  supra  note  122,  at  29. 

>"  See  note  137  supra.  It  might  be  sug- 
gested, nevertheless,  that  unices  consumers 
were  completely  content  with  annual  re- 
styling they  would  not  continue  to  purchase 
vehicles  from  the  Big  Three.  See  note  124 
supra.  This  argument,  however.  Is  specious. 
It  18  tantamount  to  suggesting  that  when- 
ever consumers  willingly  buy  products  from 
a  monoi>ollst  or  tight  oligopolist,  they  are 
content  with  the  price  and  quality  of  the 
goods  purchased.  In  fact,  the  public  pays 
hlgher-than-competitlve  prices  for  less- 
tban-optlmum-quallty  goods  when  there  Is 
an  absence  of  alternative  suppliers,  i.e.,  an 
absence  of  competition.  Such  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  automobile  Industry.  Unless  a 
consumer  can  utilize  the  less  than  standard- 
sized  vehicles  of  the  foreign  automobile 
producers,  he  has  little  choice  but  to  pur- 
chase an  annually  restyled  car  from  the 
Big  Three.  Moreover,  the  substantial  rate 
of  depreciation  engendered  by  annual  re- 
styling will  encourage  him  to  repurchase  on 
an  annual  or  semi-annual  basis.  The  fact 
that  consumers  continue  to  piuchase  an- 
nually restyled  vehicles,  therefore,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  they  would  not  prefer 
a  wider  range  of  alternatives  provided  by  a 
less  concentrated  automobile  Industry.  See 
Dowd  In  1969  Hearings,  supra  note  24,  at 
540;  Schupack  In  1969  Hearings,  aupra  note 
24,  at  541. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  the  Big  Three 
have  Introduced  "subcompact"  vehicles  to 
compete  with  the  Imported  standard-styled 
automobiles  of  foreign  manufacturers,  par- 
ticularly Volkswagen  and  Toyota.  Whether 
theee  subcompacts  will  be  annually  restyled 
is  still  an  open  question.  Ford  has  suggested 
that  Its  subcompact  entry,  the  Pinto,  might 
remain  as  basically  unchanged  as  Its  earlier 
Model  T.  New  York  Times.  November  6,  1970, 
at  42.  Nevertheless,  the  Big  Three's  earlier 
Introductions  of  "compacts"  In  the  early 
1960's  were  accompMtnled  by  similar  overtones 
of  standard-styling.  Yet,  the  compacts  were 
In  fact  restyled  annually.  Moreover,  even  if 
the  subcompacts  do  remain  unchanged,  they 
win  not  encourage  de  novo  entry  Into  the 
automobile  field  by  other  firms.  To  meet  the 
short-term  threat  of  attempted  entry  Into 
the  subcompact  market,  the  Big  Three  could 
rely  on  profits  from  their  sales  of  restyled, 
regular-sized  vehicles  to  subsidize  increaaed 
promotion  and  near-coet  sales  of  their  sub- 
compacts.  To  survive,  a  new  domeetic  entrant 
would  require  a  share  cf  the  regular-sized 
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car  market,  but  that  larger  field  Is  still  very 
much  In^uenoed  by  the  Big  Tliree's  onnn^i 
restyling  policies. 

>«*5ee  I^nzlllottl,  aupra  note  24,  at  345. 

'"Testimony  of  Arkus-Duntov,  1969  Hear- 
ings, supra  note  24,  at  402-03.  GM,  for  ex- 
ample, reported  that  in  1987  It  spent  8684 
million  for  R&D,  as  compared  with  $881  mil- 
lion for  annual  restyling.  1956  Hearings, 
aupra  note  20,  at  736.  746. 

iM  Lanzillottl,  aupra  note  24,  at  344.  Disc 
brakes  were  mass  produced  by  smaller  Euro- 
pean automobile  manufacturers  few  more 
than  a  decade  before  they  appeared  on  Amer- 
ican cars.  Nader  In  1968  Hearinga,  aupra  note 
30    at  212 

MLantfilotU,  aupra  note  34.  at  344. 

'**  See,  e.g.,  Indttstkial  Osgakizatton,  supra 
note  3,  at  240-42,  423-25;  MueUer,  aupra 
note  89,  at  90-91.  But  aee  Jacoby's  teetimony 
in  1969  Hearings,  aupra  note  24,  at  541. 

"^  See  note  24  aupra. 

"*  Industrial  Oscanisation,  supra  note  2. 
at  435. 

'"For  example,  the  migration  of  the  gear 
shift  from  fioor  to  steering  column  and, 
recently,  back  to  floor  again  affected  the  rate 
but  not  the  net  amount  of  change.  Note  39 
aupra. 

>*»  See  Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Grata, 
363  UB.  431.  433  (1930)  (BrandeU,  J.,  dis- 
senting). 

>n  Id.  at  443-43. 

"'Id.  at  423;  S.  Rbp.  No.  597,  63d  Cong., 
2d  Sees.  13  (1914).  The  Conference  Report 
stated:  "It  Is  impossible  to  frame  definiticms 
which  embrace  all  unfair  practices.  There  is 
no  limit  to  human  Inventiveness  In  this 
field."  Id..  By  enacting  Section  5,  Congress 
hoped  to  establish  an  expert  body  which  by 
"careful  study  of  the  business  and  econcmlc 
conditions  of  the  industry  affected"  could 
detect  and  condemn  concentration-Increas- 
ing conduct  which  was  Impossible  to  reach 
under  the  Sherman  Act  or  the  recently  en- 
acted Clayton  Act.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion V.  Keppel  &  Bros.,  391  VS.  304,  314 
(1934):  8.  Rkp.  No.  597,  aupra,  at  9,  11. 

The  legislative  history  clearly  evinces  the 
Intent  of  Congress  to  provide  the  FTC  with 
a  flexible  weapon  against  novel  forms  of 
anticompetitive  conduct.  See  HJi.  Rkp.  No. 
1142,  63d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1914);  Rkp.  No. 
597,  63d  Cong.,  2d  Sees.  (1914).  For  com- 
mentaries on  this  history,  see  Hendkbson, 
Thk  Fkokxal  Trade  Commission  (1927); 
Austem.  The  Parentage  and  Administrative 
Ontogeny  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
1955  N.T.S3.A.  ANrmosr  Law  Symposium 
83;  Baker  ti  Baum,  Section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act:  A  Continuing  Proceas 
of  Redefinition,  7  Vnx.  L.  Rxv.  617  (1982); 
Votaw,  Antitrust  in  1914:  The  Climate  of 
Opinion,' 2^  AJB.A.  Antitrust  SxcnoN  14 
(1964).  But  aee  Posner,  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  37  U.  Cm.  L.  Bkv.  47  (1988) . 

iM  FTC  V.  Motton  Picture  Adv.  Co.  344  UJB. 
392,  398  (1953).  See  alao  FTC  v.  Texaco,  393 
US.  222,  225  (1968). 

•"Atlantic  Rfg.  Co.  v.  PTC.  381  U.8.  357. 
367-68  (1986). 

««FrC  V.  Brown  Shoe  Co..  384  UJ3.  316. 
320-321  (1966).  See  alao  similar  statements 
in  FTC  V.  Motion  Picture  Advertising  Serv. 
Co.,  344  UB.  392.  394-95  (1963):  Atlantic 
Ref.  Co.  V.  FTC.  381  UB.  367,  369  (1965) .  The 
Judicial  ^>plleatlon  of  Section  5  falls  Into 
flve  separate  categories  ( 1 )  Sherman  Act  vio- 
lations: see.  e.g..  PTC  v.  Beech-Nut  Packing 
Co..  257  UB.  441  (1933)  (resale  prloe-main- 
tenance) ;  FTC  v.  Padflc  Statee  PiLper  Trade 
Ass'n,  273  UB.  52  (1927)  (price  fixing  con- 
spiracy); Fashion  Originators'  Guild  v.  PTC. 
312  UB.  457  (1940)  (group  boycott);  FTC  v. 
Cement  Institute,  333  UB.  683  (1948)  (de- 
livered pricing  conspiracy).  (2)  Section  3 
Clayton  Act  vlolatloos:  aee.  e.g..  Fashion 
Originators'  Guild  v.  FTC.  312  UB.  883 
(1940);  Times-Picayime  Publishing  Co.  v. 
united  States.  846  UB.  594  (1988)  (tie-in); 
Oppenhelm.  Guides  to  Harmonizing  Section 
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5  Of  the  Federal  Trade  Commiaaion  Act  with 
the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts.  59  Mich.  L. 
Rzv.  821  (1981).  (8)  Practices  characteristic 
of  but  falling  short  of  Sherman  Act  viola- 
tions and  Section  3  Clayton  Act  violations: 
aee,  e4f..  FTC  v.  Motion  Picture  Advertising 
Service  Co..  344  UB.  392  (1953)  (quasi- 
monopolistic  exclusive  contracts) ;  Atlantic 
Ref.  Co.  V.  FTC,  381  UB.  357  (1966)  (qxiaal- 
tying  arrangements);  FTC  v.  Brown  Shoe 
Co..  384  UB.  316  (1988)  (quasi-exclusive 
iiw.iing  franchise  agreements);  Comment. 
Per  Se  Bulea  and  Section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commiaaion  Act.  54  Cauf.  L.  Rkv. 
3040  (1988).  (4)  PracUces  characteristic  of 
but  not  explicitly  prohibited  by  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act:  see,  e.g..  Grand  Union  Co. 
V.  FTC,  300  F.2d  92  (2d  Cir.  1962)  (customer 
induced  promotional  allowances) ;  R.  H.  Maoy 

6  Co.  V.  FTC.  326  F.2d  445  (2d  Cir.  1984) 
(coerced  contributions  from  vendors) ;  Rahl, 
jDoea  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
miaaion Act  Extend  the  Clayton  Act?  5  Atm- 
TSTT8T  Bull.  533  (1980).  (5)  Practloas  ebar- 
acterlstic  of  but  not  explicitly  proscribed  by 
Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act:  aee,  ejg.,  Bea- 
trice Foods  Co.  1985-1967  Tran&fer  Binder 
Trade  Reg.  Rep.  f  17.244  (FTC  1965)  (non- 
corporate acquisition ) ;  Dean  Foods  Oo.  1985- 
1967  Transfer  Binder  Trade  Reg.  Rep.  1 17,786 
(FTC  1966)  (piu%hase  agreement  an  unfair 
method  of  competition) . 

•"In  Broxm  Shoe  and  Atlantic  Refining, 
tor  example.  It  upheld  the  FTC's  proscrip- 
tion of  practices  which  accomplished  the 
same  antloompetltlve  end  as  exclusive  deal- 
ing and  tying  arrangements,  respectively 
(i.e.,  market  forecloeure) ,  but  which  violated 
neither  the  Sherman  nor  Clayton  Act.  In 
Atlantic  Ref.  Co.  v.  FTC,  381  UB.  387  (1985). 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  FTC  was 
warranted  In  finding  a  sales-commission  plan 
between  a  gasoline  distributor  and  a  major 
tire  manufacturer  an  unfair  trade  practice 
because  although  not  a  tying  agreement, 
"the  effect  of  this  plan  Is  similar  to  a  tle-ln." 
381  UB.  at  371.  The  arrangement  condemned 
here  Involved  Atlantic's  sponsoring  of  Good- 
year supplied  tires,  batteries,  and  acceasorlee 
to  Atlantic's  wholesalers  and  retail  dealers. 
This  arrangement  has  been  termed  a  "quasl- 
tjring  agreement"  because  Atlantic  did  not 
manufacture  the  tied  product,  although  it 
received  a  commission  on  dealers'  purchases. 
See  Comment.  Per  Se  Rulea  and  Section  S 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  54 
Caut.  L.  Rkv.  2049,  2055-63  (1988).  In  FTC 
V.  Brown  Shoe,  384  UB.  316  (1966) .  the  Court 
found  that  respondent's  franchise  program, 
by  effectively  foreclosing  competitors  from 
selling  to  a  substantial  number  of  retail  shoe 
dealers,  "obviously  conflicts  with  the  central 
policy"  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts. 
384  U.S.  at  321.  Here  a  franchise  agreement, 
whereby  Brown  agreed  to  give  valuable  serv- 
ices to  Independent  retail  stores  In  exchange 
for  the  letters'  contractual  promise  to  deal 
"primarily"  in  Brown  shoes,  was  held  an  un- 
fair method  of  competition.  This  agreement 
has  been  termed  a  "quasi-exclusive  dealing" 
arrangement  because  of  the  absence  of  the 
usual  promise  from  the  dealer  not  to  handle 
any  goods  which  compete  with  those  of  the 
seller.  See  Comment,  supra,  at  206^-68.  But 
see  FTC  V.  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co..  432  FAl 
146  (5th  Cir.  1970) ,  cerf .  granted.  39  UBi.W. 
3424  (US.  Mar.  30.  1071)    (No  1378). 

^  See  note  3  aupra. 

«■  See  p.  569  aupro. 

"'See  Smith,  supra  note  3,  at  51-53;  Tur- 
ner, Advertising  and  Competition.  36  Fkd. 
Bar.  J.  93  (1966);  MueUer,  supra  note  89. 

>*  American  Tobacco  Co.  v.  United  States. 
328  UB.  781.  797  (1948). 

>«/d. 

»"/d. 

laAasiiming,  for  example,  that  the  oasts 
of  countervailing  promotion  might  equal  the 
established  firms'  collective  promotional  ef- 
forts, a  newcomer  would  be  at  least  ten  times 
more  able  to  meet  the  entry  costs  generated 
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by  the  tbree  totwcco  otbom'  «40  muuon  ex- 
penmturaa  than  those  resulting  from  the  Blc 
Three's  HOO-faoo  million  advertising  cam- 
paigns. The  upper  range  of  advertising  ex- 
penditures was  obtained  by  multiplying  Lan- 
sUlotU's  »76  per  car  figure  (see  note  115 
9upra)  by  the  Big  Three's  current  coUectlve 
output  of  7.88  million  vehicles.  Stanoaso  & 
Pooa,  «upra  note  18.  at  A181.  The  lower  ad- 
vertising estimate  was  based  on  advertising 
expenditures  in  selecting  media  for  IMSS  re- 
ported by  STAiniAao  A  Pooa,  id.  at  A170. 
Moreover,  a  firm  contemplating  entry  Into 
the  automobile  industry  would  encounter 
the  additional  costs  and  risks  «iim>rlatOTl  with 
requisite  backward  and  forward  Integration 
•a  well  as  annual  retooling  expenditures. 

That  annual  style  change  may  have  ac- 
tually exerted  a  greater  antlcompetlUve  Im- 
pact on  the  structure  of  the  automobile  In- 
dustry than  that  of  heavy  advertising  on  the 
structxire  of  the  cigarette  industry  may  be 
seen  in  the  concentration  trends  of  the  two 
mte-kets.  From  1931  untu  the  time  of  stat  In 
193»,  the  three  cigarette  firms*  collective  mar- 
ket share  dropped  from  91  to  68  percent.  328 
VS.  781  at  796.  During  that  same  period,  the 
leading  three  automobUe  companies'  share 
rose  from  81  to  90  percent.  FTC  Bxpokt 
supra  note  21.  at  29.  1068. 
kmT^I2,7'  *'«***»''  *  OamUe  Co..  888  VJB. 

"•/d.  at  571. 

"•  Id.  at  578,  679. 

"» M.  at  578. 

*"  See  note  183  supra. 

•»  8.  Smith,  supra  note  2.  at  51. 

"•/d. 

*"  See  note  27  «vpra. 

*"  Standard  OU  Co.  of  New  Jersey  v.  United 
8UteB.2210.8.  1  (1911). 

™  United  States  v.  National  Dairy  Products 
Corp..  872  U.S.  29  (1963).  For  recent  mani- 
festations of  concern  regarding  predatory 
pricing,  see  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  v.  FTC.  309 
FAl  228  (D.C.  Clr.  1962);  Foremost  Dairies. 
Inc.  V.  FTC.  348  FAI  674  (6th  Clr.  1986) 
cert,  denied  382  U.S.  969  (1966) ;  Forster  Mfg' 
Co.  V.  ?TC.  335  FJJd  47  (1st  Clr.  1964).  cert 
denied  380  VJ3.  906  (1965). 

"*  See  Turner.  Conglomerate  Mergers  and 
Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  78  Hasv.  L  B«v 
1818,  1846-46  (1966):  P.  Axbda.  Antii«to^ 
AHALTsn  61»-20  (1967) .  Indeed,  careful  study 
of  the  Standard  OQ  case  revealed  no  evidence 
of  that  predatory  tactic.  See  McOee  Predatory 
Price  Cutting:  The  Standard  Oil  (NJ  )  Case 
1.  J.  L*w  M  Boon.  137  (1958).  Predatory  pro- 
motional spending,  however.  Is  beginning  to 
he  recognized  by  the  courts.  An  allegation 
that  "excessive  sdvertlslng  expenses"  and 
rapid  product  modification  has  been  em- 
ployed to  drive  out  competlUon  stirvived  a 
motion  to  dismiss  in  Bailey's  Bakery,  Ltd  v 
Continental  Baking  Co.,  236  F.  Supp.  "706 
(D.  Hawaii  1964) ,  afd  per  curiam,  401  FJd 
182  (9th  Clr.  1988) ,  cert,  denied  393  UJB.  1086 
(1969).  By  "predatory"  nothing  more  U 
meant  than  the  effect  of  unnecessarily  Im- 
pairing oanpetlUon  by  raising  liarrlers  to 
new  entry.  No  specific  Intent  to  exclude  U 
ImpUed.  although  it  may  very  well  exist. 
M.g..  refer  to  the  monopolization  cases  of 
United  Shoe  and  ilZcoa  where  prtctlcea  "nat- 
y**  'nd  nonnal"  and  "honestly  Industrial" 
were  found  nevertheless  to  discourage  new 
entry  unlawfully.  United  SUtes  v.  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Corp.,  no  F.  Supp.  296,  344- 
45  (D.  Mass.  1968) ,  afd  per  curiam,  847  VS. 
821  (U64):  United  states  v.  Altmilnum  Co 
of  America,  148  FAl  416, 431  (2d  Clr.  1946) 

"»  See  note  174  fvpra. 

"•/d. 

""  But  see  Bailers  Bakery.  Ltd.  v  Conti- 
nental Baking  Company.  235  F.  Supp.  706  (D. 
S*w*U  1964),  afd  per  curiam,  401  FJd  182 
(»th  Clr.  1868).  ctrt.  denied,  393  UjB.  1086 
(1988). 

"•aaiUAioe  (i»ii). 

>*>M.  at  188. 

"•  148  FAl  418  (2d  Clr.  1045) . 

>"/d.  at431. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

'"See  note  168  su-pra  tat  advertising  oom- 
putatlon.  Begardlng  the  Big  Three's  annual 
restyling  expenditures,  see  note  46  mpra. 
Their  combined  Investment  in  mtegrated 
production  and  distribution  facilities  as  oi 
1970  has  been  reported  as  amounting  to 
nearly  $80  billion.  Staicdabo  &  Pooa,  Cokpo- 
BATiow  Rtcoiss  1454,  1468,  2471  (June  1970). 

>"344U.S.  392  (1963). 

"*Thls  section  makes  unlawful  a  lease, 
sale,  or  contract  for  sale  which  substantially 
lessens  competition  or  tends  to  create  a 
monopoly.  15  UJ3.C.  {  14  (1964) . 

"•  344  U.S.  at  399,  396. 

"•/d.  at  399. 

""  FTC  RxFOKT,  supra  note  21.  at  26. 

»"  For  a  recent  attack  upon  the  PTC's  fail- 
ure to  divest  OM.  with  the  consequent  loss 
In  consumer  savings  of  several  blUion  dol- 
lars a  year  in  lower  automobile  prices,  see 
Foreword  to  2  Aurrr.  Law  &  Econ.  Rxv.  13-16 
(Summer  1969) .  The  Justice  Department  has 
also  been  severely  criticized  for  its  unwllling- 
nesa  to  prosecute  the  passenger  car  industry. 
Indeed,  it  has  failed  to  take  any  acUon  de- 
spite its  preparation  of  a  104  page  complaint 
m  1966  charging  OM  with  liavlng  vlcdated 
sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Significantly,  the 
proposed  suit  alleged  among  other  items  that 
the  effect  of  OM's  annual  restyling  since  the 
1920's  upon  competitors  was  "obvious  and 
dramatic."  It  declared  further  that  "[t]ools 
and  dies  for  new  models  are  high-cost  items 
that  GM's  smaller  competitors  can  less  easUy 
afford."  Wall  Street  Journal,  October  31,  1067. 
at  24.  col.  3.  But  see  the  PTC's  recent  com- 
plaint against  the  nation's  five  lefullng  tire 
manufacturers  charging  that  their  similar 
leasing  agreements  with  bus  companies  en- 
abled respondents  to  dominate  the  bus-tire 
market.  In  a  significant  break  with  prece- 
dent, however,  the  tire  manufacturers  were 
accused  not  of  collusion,  but  of  interdepend- 
enUy  pursuing  "paraUel  courses  of  business 
conduct  oonstituUng  unfair  methods  of 
competition"  under  Section  5.  3  Trade  Reg 
Rep.  1  19,381  at  21.511.  Moreover,  the  FTC  is 
currently  engaged  in  an  Investigation  of  the 
structure,  conduct  and  performance  of  the 
automobile  industry.  3  Awrrr.  Law  &  Econ. 
Rav.  14-15  (Winter  1969-70). 

"•Turner,  supra,  note  33,  at  1231  n.46. 

"•General  Motors  operates  23  assembly 
plants:  Ford  operates  15  and  Chrysler  7  such 
facilities,  AoTOMonvK  News,  Almanac  Issue 
68  (1970).  Oiven  the  Big  Three's  current 
(1969)  production  at  7.98  million  (note  45 
»wpra),  each  assembly  plant  produces  an 
average  of  177.000  units  per  year. 

'«  The  Big  Three  would  each  operate  a  sin- 
gle assembly  facility  thereby  freeing  their 
other  42  plants  for  operation  by  new  com- 
petitors. • 

"»  Schupack,  liii  Hearings,  supra  note  20. 
at  921.  See  also,  Aoicinistbbxd  Prices,  supra 
note  13,  at  16. 

""  See,  e.g.,  Loescher,  f  Pff»  Hearings,  supra 
note- 20,  at  915. 

«  Whatever  doubte  may  have  existed  oon- 
ceming  the  extent  of  the  Commission's  re- 
medial authority  under  section  6.  they  seem 
to  have  been  firmly  resolved  In  favor  of  ac- 
cording this  agency  the  complete  array  of 
powers  of  a  court  of  equity  "including  di- 
vestiture and  other  remedies  designed  to 
effect  structural  reorganization."  Ekco  Prods. 
Oo.  [1963-65  Transfer  Binder  I  TaAOx  Rac 
Rep.  ^  16,879.  at  21,904  (F.T.C.  1964)  afd 
347  F.2d  746  (7th  Clr.  1965) .  See  the  Supreme 
Court's  apparent  recognition  snd  sanction 
of  this  position  in  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways V.  United  SUtes.  371  US.  296.  312  n.l7 
(1963)  and  United  States  v.  PhlladelphU  Na- 
tional Bank.  374  U.8.  321.  339-40  n.l7  (1963) . 
"•  tV:  United  SUtes  v.  du  Pont  A  Co.,  366 
UB.  316  (1961);  United  SUtes  v.  Aluminum 
Oo.  of  America,  377  UJ3  271  (1964);  Mary- 
Und  *  Virginia  Milk  Producers  Ass'n  v 
United  SUtes.  362  U.8.  468  (1960). 
•"  LoMcher  In  1968  Heartngs,  supra  note  27, 
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at  015.  New  companies  could  enter  more  ««•> 
lly  and  compete  with  those  formed  through 
dlsacdutlon  of  the  Big  Threes  assembly  ft^ 
duties.  See  note  191  supra.  These  new  pro- 
ducers, like  those  created  by  dlveatltun, 
would  be  able  to  obtain  oomponenU  and  ac- 
cesBorles  from  the  Independent  supplletB  cre- 
ated through  spin-off.  See  p.  609  supra.  They 
would  be  able  to  dispose  of  their  products 
through  dealers  who  were  no  longer  pres- 
sured to  deal  exclusively  with  a  single  domi- 
nant firm.  Finally,  they  would  not  need  to 
undertake  massive  retooling  and  readver- 
tlBlng  expenditures  annually.  Id. 

By  breaking  up  existing  firms  and  encour- 
aging new  ones  to  enter,  divestiture  would 
Improve  competitive  market  performance.  If 
a  dozen  firms  of  similar  size  replaced  the  cur- 
rent industry  structure,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  average  ratio  of  price  to  cost  would 
be  subsuntially  reduced,  thereby  enhancing 
efllclency.  Loescher  In  1968  Hearings,  supra 
note  20.  at  015.  Likewise,  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  an  Industry  of  from  16  to  30  firms 
would  greaUy  advance  the  rate  of  techno- 
logical Innovation  and  result  in  a  wider  va- 
riety of  automobiles.  Schupack,  in  1969  Hear- 
ings, supra  note  24,  at  641.  On  the  basis  of 
these  expectations,  an  automobUe  Industry 
of  perhaps  100  or  more  producers  would  con- 
tribute immeasurably  to  this  industry's  per- 
formance. This  is  the  Industry  which  dis- 
solution would  engender. 
i"  See  pp.  675-76  aupro. 
>"  See,  e.g..  Ekco  Prods.  Co.  [  1963-66  Trans- 
fer  Binder]  Tkade  Reg.  Rep.  f  16,879,  at 
21,995  (F.T.C.  1964) . 

»"  United  SUtes  v.  American  Cyanamld  Co., 
1964  Trade  Cas.  79.628  (SJDJJ.Y.).  See  also 
marketing  orders  used  in  lieu  of  divestiture 
m  Simpson  Timber  Co.,  60  F.T.C.  43  (1963) 
and  0\Uf  OU  Corp..  56  F.T.C.  688  (1960).  But 
see  a  criticism  of  such  orders  when  used  as  a 
substitute  for  structural  relief.  Elzlnga,  The 
Antimerger  Law:  Pyrric  Victories,  12  J.  Law  ft 
Econ.  43,  66-71  (April  1969). 

*»  1964  Trade  Cas.  79,628,  79,635. 
"»/d.  at  79.631. 

•"  Standabo  tc  Poos,  supra  note  18,  at  A159. 
">  Apparently,  dual  or  miUtl-llne  reuU  au- 
tomobUe distribution  is  conmion  in  Europe 
where  it  is  referred  to  as  "the  supermarket 
approach."  Hearings  Before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee  on  Small  Business  on  the  Status  and 
Future  of  Small  Business,  90th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  at  431  (1967). 

*>*  Turner  has  argued  that  extensive  adver- 
tising by  tight  oUgopolies  create  formidable 
barriers  to  entry  and  substantially  increase 
concentration.  He  suggests  that  it  would  be 
quite  appropriate  to  impose,  for  a  limited 
time,  absolute  or  percenuge  llmitetions  on 
promotional  expenditures  of  firms  that  have 
obtained  undue  market  power  through  anti- 
trust violations.  Turner,  supra  note  159,  at 
93-06.  See  also  p.  602  supra.  A  simUar  sug- 
gestion has  been  recently  advanced  by  two 
antitrust  economists.  Asch  &  Marcus,  Re- 
turns to  Scale  on  Advertising.  15  Anttt.  Bull. 
83,  39-40  (1970).  Mueller  contends  that  gov- 
ernment llmlUtions  of  advertising  expendi- 
tures by  oligopolists  would  not  raise  first 
amendment  problems.  Mueller,  supra  note  2, 
at  80-90.  Subsection  (e)  of  the  proposed  Con- 
centrated Industries  Act  of  the  White  House 
Task  Force  on  Antitrust  Policy  also  suggests 
possible  limiutions  on  advertising  expendi- 
tures. The  Neal  Repost,  supra  note  11,  at  66. 
"» In  United  SUtes  v.  United  Shoe  Machin- 
ery Corp,  391  US.  244  (1968),  the  Supreme 
Court  made  it  clear  that  an  antitrust  decree 
which  has  faUed  to  accomplish  Its  intended 
purpose  of  restoring  effective  competition 
may  be  modified  to  provide  additional  struc- 
tural relief.  The  district  court  In  the  earlier 
United  SUtes  v.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp. 
case,  110  F.  Supp.  295  (D.  Mass.  1953)  had  re- 
jected the  government's  request  for  divesti- 
ture. FoUowing  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
that  the  initial  decree  was  liuulequate.  the 
district  court  has  recently  entered  a  dlvestl- 
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ture  order.  United  SUtes  v.  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Corp.,   1969  Trade  Cas.  86,444    (D. 

Mass.). 

Annual  style  change  has  been  a  character- 
istic of  numerous  other  durable  goods  in- 
dustries since  the  late  1940's.  Significantly, 
concentration  has  Increased  more  rapidly  in 
this  sector  than  In  any  other  area  of  manu- 
facturing. By  1966,  style-changing  industries 
exhibited  the  foUowlng  4-flrm  concentration 
ratios:  home  freezers — 82%,  typewriters — 
79% ,  washing  machines — 79% ,  vacuum  clean- 
era — 78  % ,  ref  rlgera  tors — 72  % ,  cameras — 
67%,  computers — 67%,  and  televisions — 58%. 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the 
Judiciary  on  Economic  Concentration.  S.  89th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1901-1905  (1966);  U.S.  Dkpt. 
or  CoMMxacK,  Annual  Sukvxt  or  Manutac- 
TUSXBs;  1966,  at  ch.  11.  In  light  of  this  Note's 
findings  with  respect  to  the  automobUe  In- 
dustry, an  economic  and  legal  Investigation 
of  "^""""^i  restyling  in  these  concentrated 
Industries  might  also  be  in  order.  SlgiUfl- 
cantly,  the  FTC  is  currently  studying  "style 
or  nonf\inctional"  model  changes  in  house- 
h(Ad  appliances  and  other  consumer  prod- 
ucts for  evidence  of  "planned  obsolescence." 
The  Commission  suggested  that  "the  prac- 
tice might  run  afoul  of  Federal  antitrust  laws 
as  weU  as  those  against  unfair  or  deceptive 
trade  practices."  N.Y.  Times,  March  28,  1971, 
at  40,  col.  2. 

"*The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  to  enforce  Section  5.  15 
U.S.C.  i  45  (1964).  As  a  result,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  cannot  bring  stilt  against 
aUeged  violations  of  that  section.  Marquette 
Cement  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, 147  F.  2d  589  (7th  Cir.  1945),  rev'd  on 
other  grounds  sub  nam.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission V.  Cement  Institute,  333  U.S.  683 
(1948).  Apparently,  private  antitnist  suits 
cannot  be  brought  under  Sections  4  (treble- 
damage  actions)  or  16  (Injunctive  relief)  of 
the  Clayton  Act  (15  UB.C.  if  15(a),  15(b). 
26)  for  alleged  violations  of  Section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  See  NashvUle 
Milk  Co.  V.  Carnation  Co.,  356  U.S.  373.  376 
(1968);  AtlanU  Brick  Co.  v.  O'Neal,  44  F. 
Supp.  39  (ED.  Tex.  1942) ;  Rader  v.  Balfour, 
1968  Trade  Cas.  1  72,700  (NJ3.  ni.  1968) .  This 
does  not  prevent  private  parties,  however, 
from  calling  upon  the  FTC  to  investigate  and. 
If  appropriate,  to  bring  suit  against  the  Big 
niree  automobUe  manufacturers.  See  Fed- 
seal  Tkade  Cokicission,  PRocEDtnixs  Sc  Rulxs 
or  Peactice,  16  CJJl.  J  2.2:  "Any  individ- 
ual .  .  .  may  request  the  Commission  to  In- 
stitute an  Investigation  In  respect  to  any 
matter  over  which  the  Commission  has  juris- 
diction" as  long  &s  the  application  sets  forth 
"the  aUeged  violation  of  law  with  such  sup- 
porting information  as  is  avaUable.   .   .   ." 


TEMPORARY  RESPITE 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OP  mCHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial In  today's  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  commenting  on  the 
agreement  between  the  United  Trans- 
portation Union  and  the  carriers  pre- 
soits  an  identical  message  that  I  and  a 
great  number  of  other  Members  of  this 
body  have  been  echoing  for  months  suid, 
yes,  for  years — ^the  need  for  permanent 
legislation. 

As  one  realizes  the  tremendous  price 
paid  by  our  workers,  fanners,  consumers, 
and  businesses  for  the  18-day-old  "selec- 
tive strikes,"  it  was  natiiral  for  all  of  us 
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to  greet  the  annoiincement  of  settlement 
with  great  relief.  Yet,  as  I  mentioned  In 
a  news  statement,  "peace  in  the  rail  In- 
dustry may  be  short  lived." 

I  submit  that  the  need  for  enacting 
permanent  legislation  in  this  area  con- 
tinues to  be  as  great  as  if  the  selective 
strikes  were  continuing.  Unless  this  Con- 
gress is  prepared  to  continue  its  un- 
wanted and  ineffective  role  as  a  media- 
tor in  settling  rail  disputes,  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  or  can  accept  selective  strikes 
that  create  as  much  damage  and  chaos 
as  a  nationwide  strike,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  on  our  return  in  September  we  can 
bring  this  legislative  matter  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

The  editorial  fcdlows: 

LnfTrxD  Rclixp  pob  the  RAnjtoAoe 

The  agreement  between  the  United  Trans- 
porUtion  Union  and  the  railroads  ends  the 
dreary  series  of  "selective"  strikes  and  prom- 
ises the  railroads  some  relief  from  the  union's 
costly  make-work  work  rules.  The  settle- 
ment, however,  does  Uttle  to  Improve  the 
outlook  for  the  Industry  and  Its  tangled 
labor  relations. 

Included  In  the  pact,  of  course,  was  the 
42%  wage  increase  over  42  months,  a  huge 
increase  in  labor  costs  for  an  industry  al- 
ready deep  In  financial  trouble.  Added  to  this 
wlU  be  the  exi)ensive  aid  to  workers  who  are 
laid  off  or  moved  to  lower-paying  jobs  be- 
cause of  adoption  of  more  reasonable  work 
rules. 

Even  If  the  Industry  can  absorb  these 
ooeu,  iU  labor  future  looks  far  from  rosy.  The 
UTU  Itself  is  still  insisting  that  the  industry 
re-create  jobs  for  many  firemen  displaced 
years  ago  when  It  was  apparent — to  every- 
one but  the  union — ^that  the  jobs  were  no 
longer  needed.  Beyond  that,  the  fragmented 
labor  structure  of  the  industry  Insures  that 
one  or  more  of  the  many  imions  will  be  back 
soon  with  new,  and  heavy  demands. 

Some  observers  in  Washington  seem  to 
think  that  the  latest  episode  proves  that  col- 
lective bargaining,  under  present  laws,  really 
can  work  on  the  raUroads.  As  a  consequence 
Congress,  which  hasn't  exactly  been  setting 
speed  records  on  proposed  rail  labor  law  re- 
vision, may  now  move  even  more  slowly. 

In  the  circumstances,  such  a  reaction  ap- 
pears a  little  slUy.  In  the  latest  dispute  the 
provisions  of  the  RaUway  Labor  Act  were 
exhausted  last  year.  After  extended  legal 
maneuvers  won  the  union  the  right  to  stage 
selective  strikes,  union  ofllcials  did  agree  to 
talk,  but  only  after  the  industry  agreed  to 
substitute  a  committee  of  railroad  fwesi- 
denU  for  its  usual  bargainers. 

While  it's  true  that  Congress  this  time  did 
not  have  to  pass  a  si>ecial  law  to  settle  the 
dispute,  agreement  was  reached  only  after 
extended  administration  Intervention.  Some- 
how it's  hard  to  see  either  the  process  or 
the  product  as  proof  of  a  revival  of  tradi- 
tional coUective  bargaining. 

As  Labor  SecreUry  James  Hodgson  said. 
"The  kind  of  severely  damaging  strike  to 
the  nation's  commerce  that  we  have  had  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  rail  stoppages  certainly 
dlcUtes  that  Congress  must  come  to  gripe 
with  legislation  to  preclude  these  kinds  of 
strikes." 
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terday,  in  which  he  once  again  put 
forth  this  awiministration's  opposition  to 
forced  busing  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
in  the  Nation's  public  schoc^. 

I  believe  the  President's  announce- 
ment truly  reflects  the  wish  of  Ameri- 
cans to  TnftintAin  their  neighborhood 
schools  with  a  minimum  of  disruption. 

While  certainly  adhering  to  the  courts* 
interpretations  of  the  law,  the  President 
had  made  it  clear  that  communities 
should  not  be  coerced  into  arbitrary 
delineations  and  that  the  welfare  of  stu- 
dents must  remain  the  primary  con- 
sideration. 

I  awlaud  the  President's  farsighted- 
ness, Mr.  Speaker,  for  I  know  he  feels 
as  I  do  that  any  system  that  assigns 
children  to  a  particular  school  on  the 
basis  of  their  race  <mly  intensifles  racial 
distinctions  by  imposing  artificial  quotas 
on  local  school  systems. 


HOLD  BUSmO  TO  A  MINIMUM 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4. 1971 
Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  oppor- 
tunity, I  want  to  commend  President 
Nixon  for  his  timely  annoimcement  yes- 


FARMING:   STILL  A  BIG  BUSINESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB8KNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  thinks  of  itself,  and  is 
thought  of  by  others,  as  the  world's  fore- 
most technological  nation.  Our  No.  1  in- 
dustry, however,  is  still  civilization's  old- 
est occupation,  agriculture.  Although  the 
number  of  Americans  engaged  in  farm- 
ing has  diminished,  the  agrarian  indus- 
try as  a  whole  has  not  declined.  Follow- 
ing are  some  revealing  statistics  from 
the  leading  newspaper  in  my  district,  the 
Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  which  help  to 
place  the  important  contribution  of 
American  agri-business  in  proper  per- 
spective: 

Faeminc:  Still  Big  Business 

Farming,  though  the  number  of  persons 
directly  Involved  decreases  each  year.  Is  still 
Iowa's  No.  1  Industry. 

Feeding  the  United  SUtes  and  exporting 
many  of  our  agricultural  producU  through- 
out the  world  Is  a  tremendous  operation  In 
America.  Just  how  large  it  is  may  be  a 
surprise  to  some  persons.  SUtlstlcs  from  the 
United  SUtes  Dep«u-tment  of  Agriculture  will 
provide  what  proof  may  be  needed: 

The  total  agriculture  plant  in  the  United 
SUtes  consisU  of  some  2.7  mUllon  farms 
coauinlng  335  mUlion  acres  of  crt^  and  sum- 
mer fallow,  plus  900  mUUon  acres  for  the 
grazing  of  Uvestock. 

in  operate  this  plant  takes  6.7  biUlon  man- 
hours  of  labor  each  year. 

The  farmers  are  pretty  good  customers  for 
their  city  cousins.  They  spend : 

87.1  bUllon  for  feed. 

M.3  billion  for  Uvestock. 

83.4  bUllon  for  hired  labor. 

$2.1  biUion  for  fertUiaer  and  lime. 

$10.5  bUUon  for  seed.  Interest  on  non-real 
esUte  loans  and  a  variety  of  other  inputs. 

From  this  gigantic  agricultural  Industry, 
the  farmers  sold : 

$4.5  blUion  worth  of  hogs. 

$13.1  bUUon  worth  of  cattle. 

$6.5  bUUon  worth  of  dairy  products. 

$2  J  bUlion  of  eggs. 

$2.1  billion  worth  of  poiiltry. 

$6.6  bUUon  worth  of  hay  and  grains. 

$3.2  bUllon  In  oilseeds. 

$2.1  bUllon  in  frulU  aiul  nuts. 

$2.8  blUion  w<»xh  of  vegeUbles. 
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$2.8  bUUon  worth  of  ottMr  crops  And  leaser 
livestock. 

And  fknnlng  has  a  tremendous  impact  on 
tbe  balance  of  the  Industrial  economy. 

Some  39a  million  tons  of  products  must  be 
hauled  from  the  nation's  farms  each  year — 
and  most  of  It  requires  further  >»ftt>dl1ig  by 
the  food  marketing  system  befora  It  reaches 
the  oonsunMr. 

The  food  marketinc  system  numbers 
around  700,000  firms,  which  provide  Jobs  for 
6.3  million  fitll-time  workers.  This  Includes: 

33.000  processing  firms  with  1.4  million  em- 
ployee. 

40,000  wholesale  firms  with  some  000,000 
employes. 

394.000  retaU  stores  with  1.4  million  work- 
ers. 

884,000  eating  establishmenta  that  provide 
Jobs  for  1.9  million  persons. 

It  requires  a  tremendoiis  transportation 
XMtwork  to  make  the  system  work:  300.000 
miles  of  railroads,  3.3  million  miles  of  inter- 
city highways  and  20,000  miles  of  improved 
waterways. 

Bach  one  of  us  consumes  about  1,460 
pounds  of  food  during  the  year.  The  farm 
value  of  this  package  was  933.1  billion,  with 
another  ««3J  billion  added  for  the  market- 
ing system  which  brings  it  to  our  cities  and 
towns. 

Ahout  $1  out  of  every  $9  in  gross  national 
product  U  accounted  for  by  the  food-farm 
Industry.  Total  food  expendltviree  of  «114 
billion  were  just  over  16  percent  of  the  dis- 
posable consumer  income. 

lowans  can  well  recall  these  figures  when 
any  question  arises  as  to  the  state's  No.  1 
industry. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DECENNIAL 
CENSUS  REVIEW  COMMITTEE 


HON.  HIRAM  L  FONG 

OF  BAWAn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  TTNTrED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  during 
recent  years  a  number  of  groups  and 
Individuals  have  raised  pertinent  ques- 
tions concerning  the  scope  of  our  na- 
tional decennial  census  questionnaires. 
Because  of  this  questioning.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  in  late  1969 
appointed  a  16-member  Decennial  Cen- 
sus Review  Committee  to  review  the 
procedures  and  the  tjrpes  of  questions 
asked  in  the  census. 

The  committee's  first  meeting  was 
held  on  December  5,  1969.  Five  other 
full  committee  meetings  were  held  in 
addition  to  those  of  smaller  groui>s 
formed  to  look  into  special  aspects  of 
the  committee's  work.  These  included 
the  need  for  and  use  of  decennial  census 
data  by  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  by  business;  the  problem 
of  privacy  and  confidentiality  in  the 
census;  the  frequency  of  census  inquir- 
ies and  the  role  of  sampling  in  the 
census. 

As  a  member  of  the  Decennial  Census 
Review  Committee.  I  was  very  much 
impressed  with  the  sincerity  and 
knowledge  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Ira  T. 
Ellis,  committee  chairman,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  excellent  guidance  he 
gave  the  committee  in  all  of  its  delibera- 
tions. The  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  also  to  be  thanked  for  their 
contributions  to  this  indepth  review 
of  our  decennial  census. 
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The  Bureau  of  (he  Census  and  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs  were 
also  most  helpful. 

The  committee's  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  has  just  been  released. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

Tbz  DscBwinAL  Census 
(Report  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the 

Decennial  Census  Review  Committee) 
iMTaonucnoN 

The  decennial  census  is  one  of  the  few 
proceeses  of  the  XJS.  Oovemment  that 
reaches  out  to  make  direct  contact  with  the 
entire  population.  The  procedures  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  are  designed  to  enumerate 
every  person  and  coUect  Information  on  his 
characteristics:  the  purposee  are  to  provide 
a  basis  for  legislative  repreeenuuon,  and  to 
furnish  statistical  daU  to  aid  government 
and  the  private  sector  in  formulating  and  ex- 
ecuUng  policies.  The  daU  are  used  exten- 
sively by  buslneas  firms,  labor  unions,  trade 
orgazklaations,  educaUonal  institutions,  and 
many  other  groups  In  our  society  as  well  as  by 
economists  and  other  social  scientists. 

The  complexity  of  an  industrialised  society 
in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
demands  statistics  of  the  highest  qiiality.  The 
usefulness  of  Information  obtained  through 
the  decennial  census  has  been  fvaiy  estab- 
lished. 

The  numlMr  and  variety  of  questions  in- 
cluded in  the  decennial  census,  and  the  fact 
that  respondents  are  required  by  law  to  an- 
swer aU  questions,  have  given  rise  over  the 
years  to  some  objections  to  the  scope  of  the 
decennial  census  and  to  Its  mandatory  fea- 
tures. This  criticism  of  the  census  has  been 
linked  with  the  rising  criticism  of  the  de- 
vel(^ment  of  computer  data  banks  and  the 
increasing  use  of  credit  Information,  opinion 
polls  and  other  siuveys,  widening  use  of  So- 
cial Security  niunbeis  for  identification,  and 
exchange  of  income  data  reported  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  with  both  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  State  tax  authorities. 
None  of  these  developments  has  had  much 
connection  with  the  decennial  census. 

WhUe  there  was  no  evidence  during  the 
planning  period  that  the  1970  census  would 
be  subsvtantially  different  from  past  censuses 
in  the  questions  asked  or  the  proced\u«s  used 
to  safeguard  confidentlaUty  of  information 
about  indivld\ials,  a  review  of  the  decennial 
census  seeemd  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
pubUc  eq>ressions  of  disquietude.  Besides,  all 
major  Ooverment  operations  should  be  sub- 
ject to  review  occasionally  by  an  Independent 
body  since  vigilance  Is  one  of  the  safeguards 
of  Individual  Ubertiea. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  stated  early 
in  1060  that  he  would  appoint  a  committee 
to  examine  the  issues  that  had  been  raised 
about  the  decennial  census.  "What  Is 
needed."  he  said,  "is  a  careful,  objective,  and 
dispassionate  evaluation  and  review  of  such 
issues  as  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  census 
inquiries,  the  public  obligation  to  respond, 
the  rights  and  freedom  of  individual  respond- 
enu,  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the 
census  counts,  the  confidentiality  of  indi- 
vidual responses,  and  such  other  matters  as 
the  Committee  may  consider  relevant." 

Secretary  Stans  appointed  the  Decennial 
Census  Review  Committee  in  late  1069  and 
the  first  meeting  was  held  December  6.  The 
members  are: 

Ira  T.  SUia.  Chairman.  Wilmington.  Dela- 
ware 

Earl  L.  Buta.  Vice  President,  Purdue  Re- 
search Foundation,  Purdue  University,  La- 
fayette, Indiana 
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Kenneth  B.  dark.  President,  MetropoUtan 
Applied  Research  Center.  New  Tork  City 

The  Honorable  Hiram  L.  Fong,  United 
SUtas  Senator,  HawaU 

Martin  R.  Oalnsbrugh,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent. TtM  Conference  Board.  New  York  City 

John  J.  aunthar.  Executive  Director,  UJ3. 
Conference  of  Mayors.  Washington.  D.C. 

Philip  M.  Hauser,  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Director.  Peculation  Research  Center. 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Carl  H.  Madden.  Chief  Economist.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Arthur  R.  MiUer.  Professor  of  Law.  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Law  School.  Ann  Arbor 
Michigan 

Don  M.  Muchmore,  Senior  Vice  President, 
California  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, and  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors  of 
Opinion  Research  of  California.  Los  Angeles, 
California 

Howard  A.  Newman.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, New  York  City. 

Arthiu:  C.  Nielsen.  Jr.,  President,  A.  c. 
Nielsen  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Alexander  B.  Trowbridge.  President.  The 
Conference  Board,  New  York  City. 

Alan  F.  Westin.  Professor  or  PubUc  Law 
and  Oovemment.  CotumbU  University.  New 
York  City. 

The  Honorable  Charles  H.  Wilson.  Con- 
gressman, 31st  District,  California. 

Theodore  Yntema,  Oakland  Univenity. 
Rochester,  Michigan. 

The  Committee  held  six  general  meeUngs, 
one  of  two  days,  the  others  of  one  day.  Work- 
ing groupe  were  formed  to  locik  into  particu- 
lar aspects  of  the  Committee's  work,  namely, 
the  need  for  and  use  of  decennial  census  data 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  by  State  and 
local  governments,  and  by  businsas;  the  prob- 
lem of  privacy  and  confidentiality  as  it  is 
encountered  in  the  decennial  census;  the 
frequency  with  which  inquiries  like  the  de- 
cennial census  should  be  made;  and  the 
role  sampling  does  and  can  play  in  the 
census. 

Throu^iout  its  deUberatlons.  the  Ccm- 
mittee  had  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Director  of  the  Census  who  made  available 
written  materials  as  well  as  the  time  and 
expertise  of  members  of  his  staff.  The  Ofllce 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Coounerce  for 
Economic  Affairs  was  also  very  helpful  to  the 
Committee  in  its  study. 

riNUIMOS   AND   KXCOlOCKMOATIOirB 

I.  The  Federal  Oovemment  needs  detailed 
and  comprehensive  Information  about  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  its  char- 
acteristics, its  housing,  and  its  pursuits,  for 
the  design  and  execution  of  public  policy. 

A.  The  basic  population  count  is  required 
by  Article  I,  Section  2  of  the  Constitution  for 
apportionment  among  the  States  of  seats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

B.  Information  from  other  questions  is 
used  by  the  Congiees  in  assessing  problems 
and  designing  legislation. 

C.  Census  data  are  also  used  by  Executive 
agencies  In  administering  programs  and  al- 
locating funds. 

D.  In  the  "census  process"  questions  are 
subjected  to  meticiilous  technical  examina- 
tion for  feasibility  and  usefulness  and  to 
searching  scrutiny  for  pubUc  aoceptabUity. 
The  Census  Bxireau  has  developed  sound  cri- 
teria against  which  questions  are  judged.  It 
has  also  worked  out  clearance  procedures 
that  provide  opportunities  for  Federal  agen- 
cies, the  Congress,  and  the  general  public 
to  express  views  on  the  propriety  of  ques- 
tions and  the  siUtabUlty  of  enumeration 
methods.  These  prooediires  should  be  re- 
tained. 

B.  Information  collected  for  Federal  Oov- 
emment purposes  ia  often  useful  also  to  State 
and  local  governments,  the  general  public 
and  private  basinaw  and  labor.  It  is  ttMie- 
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fore  appropriate  to  tabulate  and  analyse  cen- 
sus results  in  many  different  ways  so  long 
as  there  is  no  violation  of  the  confidentiality 
of  individual  reports. 

F.  For  effective  planning  of  the  census, 
and  the  most  efllclent  allocation  of  funds 
for  it,  better  information  is  needed  about  the 
great  variety  of  uses  to  which  census  data 
are  put.  The  Committee  therefore  supports 
the  recommendation  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Problems  of  Census  Enumeration  that  the 
Census  Bureau  prepare  and  maintain  an  up- 
to-date  register  or  catalog  of  aU  usee  of  cen- 
sus data  provided  for  by  statute,  and  that 
the  register  gradually  be  expanded  to  include 
all  uses  of  census  statlstios  by  Oovemmant. 

n.  Some  of  tlM  information  needed  by  the 
Oovemment  can  be  obtained  only  by  enu- 
meration of  the  population.  Moreover,  the 
Constitution  requires  an  entmieratlon  for  ^>- 
portionment  of  seats  in  the  House  of  R^>re- 
sentatlves. 

A.  The  most  appropriate  means  of  obtain- 
ing an  enumeration — or  complete  count — of 
the  population  is  through  a  periodic  census. 

B.  For  technical  reasons,  a  census  designed 
to  achieve  a  complete  count  should  be  man- 
datory. Effective  penalties  for  nonresponse 
should  be  retained. 

(1)  Achieving  a  complete  count  would  be 
dUBcult  if  not  imposaible  without  a  require- 
ment that  everyone  be  counted. 

(3)  The  requirement  to  answer  questions 
trathfuUy  minimlaes  biases  that  would  re- 
sult from  nonre^Mnse  or  from  false  answers. 

(3)  The  requirement  that  everyone  be 
counted  and  that  everyone  answer  truthfully 
is  more  eqiiltable  thsm  a  voluntary-response 
procedure. 

(4)  The  knowledge  that  answers  are  re- 
quired encoiu^es  enumerators  to  persist  in 
finding  hard-to-«numerate  persons. 

C.  A  mandatory  count  of  the  population 
Is  within  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
quire and  wltliin  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to 
answer. 

D.  The  Oovemment  should  continue  to 
take  the  strongest  possible  measures,  legal 
and  administrative,  to  assure  that  answers 
to  questions,  whether  mandatory  or  volun- 
tary, will  be  held  in  absolute  confidence. 

The  Committee  reoogniaea  that,  in  collec- 
tion of  census  data,  the  name  of  the  person 
must  be  obtained  to  assure  accurate  enu- 
meration. There  is  no  need  for  names,  how- 
ever, on  the  magnetic  computer  tapes  used  to 
prepare  sUtistlcal  daU  and  the  Bureau  ex- 
cises the  names  when  the  information  is 
transferred  to  the  computer  tapes.  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  a  similar  separation 
be  made  on  the  microfilms  retained  as  a 
permanent  record.  In  these  records,  the  name 
should  be  separated  from  the  main  body  of 
information,  and  should  be  attached  only  to 
a  limited  number  of  items  needed  for  cer- 
tification of  the  person's  age.  citisenship,  and 
relationship  to  the  household. 

m.  Planning  and  execution  of  the  census 
must  remain  sympathetlcaUy  sensitive  to  the 
American  public's  ^prehensions  over  in- 
vasion of  privacy. 

A.  The  individual  has  no  right  to  refuse  to 
provide  information  reasonably  related  to 
legislative  purposee  and  functions.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  however,  the  questions  asked 
and  the  manner  of  asking  them  must  accord 
with  the  public's  sense  of  propriety;  other- 
wise, lack  of  cooperation  may  greatly  Increase 
the  expense  of  taking  the  census  and  reduce 
comprehensiveness  and  reliability. 

B.  The  widely  publicized  misgivings  about 
possible  invasion  of  individual  privacy  Kp- 
parently  were  aroused  by  developments  that 
had  little  or  no  connection  with  the  1970 
census  or  the  Census  Bureau.  The  misgivings 
can  be  attributed  in  major  part  to  reports  of 
data  collection,  storage,  and  interchange  ac- 
tivities of  other  groups — public  and  private. 
Among  things  that   aroused  fears  of  the 
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"Big  Brother  society"  or  "Dossier  State"  were 
reports  of  mlllt«u7,  police,  and  private  sur- 
veillance, use  of  tax  records  for  purposes 
other  than  tax  collection,  exchange  of  un- 
verified and  unevaluated  police  dossiers  and 
credit  bureau  data,  sale  of  information  from 
public  records  as  mining  lists,  and  discus- 
sions of  the  dangers  of  comprehensive,  con- 
tinuing "data  banks." 

A  great  deal  of  the  public  disapproval  re- 
sulting from  these  varied  sources  was  di- 
rected unfairly  at  the  decennial  census.  As 
a  large-scale,  mandatory  inquiry,  the  census 
was  a  convenient  target.  Fiu1;hermore,  a  few 
of  the  questions  proposed  for  the  1970  census 
were  misquoted  or  taken  out  of  context. 

C.  To  provide  additional  assurance  to  the 
public  that  the  Census  Biireau  is  not  engaged 
in  the  kinds  of  activities  that  give  rise  to 
such  apprehensions,  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Privacy  and  Confidentiality  should  be  es- 
tablished to  assist  the  Director  of  the  Censiis 
on  matters  relating  to  protecting  the  right 
of  citizens  against  dlsclosiue  of  census  data 
for  individuals.  This  committee  should  rep- 
resent a  broad  cross-section  of  society  and 
shoxild  devote  its  attention  to  achieving  the 
proper  balance  between  the  Oovernment's 
need  for  information  and  the  individual's 
right  of  privacy. 

To  this  end,  it  would  take  account  of  the 
rapid  changes  taking  place  in  enumeration 
methods,  data-handling  techn<Hogy.  and  the 
needs  of  government  and  other  data  users 
as  well  as  changes  In  the  attitude  of  the 
general  pubUc  on  the  privacy  issue. 

rv.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
census  statute  has  worked  well  in  ensuring 
the  confidentlaUty  of  indlvldiial  responses. 
The  Census  Bureau's  record  of  Uving  up  to 
the  statute  and  preaerving  the  inviolability 
of  individual  responses  must  be  m^jn'tniTHMl 

The  statute  must  be  kept  xinder  review  to 
ass\ire  that  it  retains  Its  capacity  to  preserve 
privacy  and  confidentiality  In  the  face  of  de- 
velopments in  data-handling  methods  and 
changes  In  public  attitudes. 

A.  An  individual  ahould  never  be  reqtiired 
by  the  census  to  provide  information  that 
could  be  Integrated  with  any  data  system 
not  operated  excluslvtiy  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau under  the  provisions  of  the  census  stat- 
ute on  confidentiality.  This  appUes  to  items, 
such  as  Social  Security  number,  that  might 
be  used  to  match  other  records  with  census 
records. 

B.  Legislation  governing  the  Archives  of 
the  United  States  was  amended  in  1949  and 
i960  in  order  to  make  records  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion after  50  years  or  after  a  period  agreed 
upon  by  the  Archivist  and  the  head  of  the 
agency  supplying  the  records.  The  effect  of 
this  legislation  on  the  confidentiality  of  cen- 
sus questionnaires  of  1000,  1910  and  1930  is 
not  clear. 

If  the  integrity  of  the  census  Is  to  be 
maintained.  Individual  responses  must  re- 
main confidential;  release  throxigh  the  Ar- 
chives must  not  be  allowed  to  occur.  If  nec- 
essary, the  relevant  statutes  should  be 
amended  so  that  the  law  will  state  explicitly 
that  answers  to  census  questions  shall  not 
be  disclosed. 

V.  Planning  and  execution  of  the  decen- 
nial oensiu  is  carried  on  at  a  commendably 
high  level  of  technical  competence  and  vrith 
proper  concern  for  comprehensivenees.  ac- 
curacy, and  economy.  The  procedures  xised 
have  been  refined  and  developed  over  time 
through  a  blend  of  experience,  analytical  ex- 
amination of  that  experience,  and  imagina- 
tive innovation. 

VI.  No  one  can  know  with  certainty  the 
precise  population  of  the  United  States.  Evi- 
dence from  the  three  soivces  mentioned  be- 
low, however,  indicates  that  the  census 
eniuneration  comes  close  to  finding  the  true 
number. 

A.  The   procedures   used   In   making   the 
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enumeration  an  well  daalgned  to  count  the 
population  con^>leteIy,  with  a  minimum  of 
duplication  or  omission. 

B.  When  areas  have  been  recanvassed  as  a 
result  of  suspicions  of  inaccuracies,  the  errors 
found  have  been  small. 

C.  Independent  demographic  analysis  pro- 
duces ewtlmatee  of  the  population  at  census 
dates  that  ara  close  to  the  anumwated  totals. 

vn.  However  full  the  effort,  inevitably 
there  would  be  some  pec^le  who  would  not 
be  counted  and  some  who  would  be  counted 
more  than  once.  It  is  our  impression  that  the 
former  would  exceed  the  latter.  Demogn4>hic 
analysis  and  similar  tools  have  enabled  the 
Census  Bureau  to  develop  special  techniques 
to  deal  mora  effectively  with  both  these  prob- 
lems. Although  then  will  always  be  individ- 
uals who  do  not  want  to  be  counted,  and 
who  wUl  succeed  in  avoiding  the  count,  oon- 
tinulng  application  of  resources  to  analysis, 
to  community  relations  efforts,  and  to  pub- 
licity wiU  go  far  toward  reduchag  this  prob- 
lemto  a  practical  minimum 

vm.  Then  is  a  temptation  to  oonelude 
that  the  enumeration  figures  should  be  ad- 
Justed  upward  so  that  they  wlU  confonn  with 
the  results  obtained  through  demographic 
analysis.  Knowledge  of  the  extent  and  dis- 
tribution of  inaccuracies,  however,  is  not 
precise  enough  to  t*imTn»nA  this  course. 

IX.  Concern  about  Inaccuracies  in  census 
counts  have  been  rising  In  a  period  when  in- 
accuracies themselves  have  probably  been 
declining. 

A.  This  rising  concern  about  inaoc\u«cies 
appean  to  stem  from  increased  use  of  census 
data  for  distribution  of  governmental  bene- 
fits to  small  political  jurisdictions,  and  from 
the  fact  that  some  such  Jurisdictions  have 
been  loeing  population  in  recent  decades. 

B.  If  thera  seems  to  be  evidence  of  inaccu- 
racy in  the  census  counts  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce appreciate  inequity  in  distribution  of 
benefits,  the  various  formvUas  for  the  distri- 
bution of  benefits — ^not  the  data — should  be 
adjusted. 

X.  A  mid-decade  census,  designed  to  collect 
basic  poptilation  data,  is  desirable. 

A.  The  rapidity  of  economic  and  social 
change  in  the  United  States  makes  desirable 
more  frequent  information  of  kinds  that  can 
best  be  obtained  by  censris  techniques. 

B.  A  mid-decade  census  should  be  devel- 
oped and  designed  by  the  same  "census  {troc- 
ess"  as  is  used  for  the  decennial  census,  and 
should  entail  a  complete  head  count.  It 
should  be  taken  in  yean  ending  in  "5". 

C.  A  mid-decade  census  should  be  less  ex- 
tensive in  subject  matter  than  the  decennial 
census,  and  It  should  give  first  priority  to 
demographic  elements,  such  as  population 
count,  basic  population  characteristics,  and 
migration  patterns  and  behavior.  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  ttiat 

1.  TTien  should  be  a  complete-count  mid- 
decade  census;  and 

2.  The  list  of  questions  asked  of  the  entin 
population  should  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

D.  Sample  surveys  should  be  used  to  de- 
velop other  economic  and  social  character- 
istics. 

CHAPTBB  I — DBCBinflAI.  CXMS0S   PtOCSDUm 

Tht  COMB  of  the  1970  eeruua 
Administrative  and  governmental  prob- 
lems in  an  Indnstrlaliaed  society  an  massive 
and  complex,  and  problem-solving  demands  a 
variety  of  techniques.  Then  must  be  accurate 
and  precise  methods  of  measuring  and  defin- 
ing problems;  of  determining  the  effects  of 
variotis  social  and  economic  policies  and  pro- 
grams; of  finding  whether  aolutiona  an  hav- 
ing the  desired  effect. 

It  is  no  longer  desirable  or  even  poaalble  to 
leave  governmental  decisions  merely  to  short- 
term  pragmatic  considerations — to  what  a 
former  Oovemment  ofBclal  termed  In  another 
context  "...  a  process  of  trial  and  error  In 
which  policy  Eigs  and  sags,  reverses  itaeU  and 
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then  mores  forwrnrd  In  a  serlee  of  Incremental 
stepe."» 

There  la  little  argoment  that  in  dealing 
with  a  wide  variety  of  the  problems  of  indus- 
trialized society,  zlgging  and  sagging  must  be 
aupplmented  or  eren  replaced  by  oonodoasly 
and  rationally  iHanned  programs. 

The  need  for  such  programs  Implies  and 
entails  a  need  for  data.  For  the  planning  to 
be  effective,  the  data  that  are  relevant  must 
be  reasonably  accurate  and  complete.  Thus, 
In  all  Industrialized  countries  there  is  an  on- 
going need  for  wide-scale  statistical  pro- 
grams. In  the  United  States,  the  llnixhpln  of 
such  statistical  programs  is  the  decennial 
oensua. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  American 
society  has  other  vital  needs.  One  that  is 
flvquently  seen  as  conflicting  with  data  re- 
quirements is  the  need  for  (or  the  right  of) 
privacy. 

Whatever  the  statistical  reqitirements  of 
American  society,  it  is  clear  that  there  must 
be  a  thorovigh-golng  guarantee  for  each  in- 
dividual that  he  be  free  from  unwarranted 
invasion  of  his  personal  privacy  by  govern- 
ment. Because  of  the  vital  need  for  both  data 
and  privacy,  provision  must  be  made  for 
securing  necessary  data  from  citizens,  all 
the  while  securing  to  the  people  complete 
guarantees  against  govemownt-lmplemented 
or  government-sanctioned  intnislcms. 

The  cenaiu  in  history 

Although  a  variety  of  statistical  Informa- 
tion has  been  collected  by  governments 
throughout  the  recorded  history  of  man.  it 
was  not  UDitll  the  mld-18th  oentwy  that 
census-taking  in  the  modem  sense  really 
began.  Sweden  was  the  first  modem  na- 
tion to  initiate  what  can  fairly  be  called  a 
omisus,  but  the  real  Impetus  toward  obtain- 
ing a  national  count  of  inhabitants  occurred 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  concur- 
rent (more  or  less)  with  the  American. 
French  and  Industrial  revolutions. 

Largely  as  a  response  to  wlde^read  In- 
terest developed  by  economic  writings  (e.g., 
Smith's  "Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  Malthus' 
"Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population"), 
Britain's  first  national  census  was  taken  in 
the  year  1801. 

At  present,  all  developed  nations  and  many 
developing  nations  are  highly  dependent  on 
a  variety  of  governmental  statistical  pro- 
grams, for  which  national  census  programs 
inevlUbly  provide  the  foundation.  A  wide 
range  of  statistical  data  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  appropriate  for  government  com- 
pilation, publication,  and  use. 

The  census  in  U.S.  history 
More  than  almost  any  other  of  the  world's 
nations,  the  United  States  can  lay  claim  to 
census  pioneering.  Alone  among  census  pio- 
neers, this  country  specifically  provided  for 
a  censiis  procedure  In  its  basic  instmment  of 
government;  but  the  census  tradition  hardly 
began  with  national  government.  The  basis 
of  a  statistical  enumeration  of  inhabitants 
(and  of  other  statistics  gathering  proce- 
dures) was  laid  long  before  nationhood  was 
achieved. 

The  IXth  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion specifically  provided  for  a  census  among 
aU  the  states.  Although  the  ArUcle  received 
insnfflrtent  support  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
tinentlal  Congress  to  be  elfectively  imple- 
mented, censuses  were  effectively  carried  out 
In  several  of  the  States  of  the  Confederation 
and  In  some  dues  (among  them  Philadel- 
phia. Baltimore,  and  Charlsaton,  South 
Carolina) .  The  principle  of  a  census  of  hous- 
ing was  clearly  established  in  this  period. 

Thus,  the  foundation  for  a  census  was  laid 
before  the  decennial  o«"«ht  procedure  was 
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formalized   in  Article  I,   Section   a  of  the 
Constitution : 

"Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
ai^>ortioned  among  the  several  States  which 
may  be  included  within  this  Union,  accord- 
ing to  their  re^teetlve  numbers,  which  shall 
be  detennlned  by  adding  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  free  persons.  Including  those  bound  to 
service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other 
persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be 
made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years, 
in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct." 

Even  the  first  census  in  1790  Involved  more 
than  a  mere  head  count.  It  included  infor- 
mation on  the  number  of  free  males  above 
and  below  16  years  of  age,  free  females,  and 
slaves.  The  call  for  free  males  over  18  years 
of  age  obviously  was  motivated  by  the  de- 
sire of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  have  in- 
formation on  potential  military  manpower 
for  defense  purposes.  From  that  census  on- 
ward, the  census  inquiries,  which  were  for- 
mulated by  the  Congress  itself  until  the  cen- 
sus of  1900,  proliferated  in  response  to  in- 
creased needs  felt  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. By  1860,  the  inquiries  included  age, 
sex,  color;  whether  deaf  and  dumb,  blind, 
insane  or  idiotic;  value  of  real  estate  owned; 
profession,  occupation  or  trade  for  each  male 
person  over  16;  place  of  birth;  whether  mar- 
ried within  the  year;  whether  attended 
school  within  the  year;  unable  to  read 
and  write  for  persons  over  20;  and  whether 
pauper  or  convict.  The  census  inquiries  by 
1850  refiected  the  growing  need  of  govern- 
ment for  information  with  which  to  set 
policy  and  design  programs  for  the  problems 
generated  by  a  more  complex  society. 

The  elaboration  of  the  census  schedule 
may  be  viewed  and  traced  as  a  function  of 
the  new  problems  with  which  the  nation 
was  fcMied.  For  example,  in  1910,  a  question 
was  added  on  "mother  tongue"  to  provide 
information  on  ethnic  origin  at  a  time  when 
problems  of  the  "melting  pot"  were  becom- 
ing acute.  In  1930,  questions  were  added  on 
rent  or  value  of  home  and  on  presence  of  a 
radio  set.  The  first  of  these  questions  was 
designed  to  get  information  on  the  social 
and  economic  status  of  families  in  the  late 
19ao's.  The  piupoee  of  the  question  on 
whether  the  hoxisehold  had  a  radio  was  to 
measure  the  diffusion  of  this  new  medium  of 
mase  communication  with  great  significance 
for  national  defense  as  well  as  many  other 
aspects  of  contemporary  life,  ranging  from 
education  to  marketing. 

By  1940  the  census  population  schedule 
Included  the  following:  home  owned  or 
rented;  value  or  monthly  rental;  whether  on 
a  farm;  name,  relationship  to  head  of  house- 
hold: sex;  race;  age;  marital  status;  school 
or  college  attendance;  educational  attain- 
ment; place  of  birth— if  U.S..  state,  territory 
or  possession — if  foreign  bom,  country  In 
which  birthplace  was  situated  on  Janiiary  1, 
1937;  citizenship  of  foreign  bom;  country 
and  state  of  residence  five  years  earlier  and 
whether  on  farm  or  In  place  of  2,500  or  more 
inhabitants;  employment  status  diulng  week 
of  March  24-30,  1940  if  at  work,  whether  in 
private  or  nonemergency  government  work,  or 
in  public  emergency  work  (WPA,  NYA,  CCC, 
etc.);  if  in  private  or  nonemergency  govern- 
ment work,  nimiber  of  hours  worked  during 
week  of  March  24-30;  if  seeking  work  or  on 
public  emergency  work,  diiration  of  imem- 
ployment  up  to  March  30;  occupation,  indus- 
try, and  class  of  worker;  number  of  weeks 
worked  in  1939;  wage  or  salary  Income  In  1939 
and  whether  received  other  Income  of  $50  or 
more;  place  of  birth  (state,  territory,  pos- 
session, or  foreign  country)  of  father  and 
mother;  language  spoken  in  home  in  earliest 
childhood;  veteran  status,  or  whether  wife, 
widow  or  under-18  child  of  veteran;  whether 
has    Social    Security    number,    and    If    so 
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whether  deductions  were  made  from  all  or 
part  of  wages  or  salary;  usual  occupation,  ln> 
dustry,  and  class  of  worker;  of  vromen  ever 
married — whether  married  more  than  once, 
age  at  first  marriage,  and  number  of  chil- 
dren ever  yxim. 

The  questions  relating  to  internal  migra- 
tion refiected  the  drastic  changes  in  internal 
migration  fiows  and  their  attendant  prob- 
lems produced  by  the  depression.  Interest 
shifted  from  problems  of  immigration  to 
problems  of  internal  mlgratlcHi  and,  in  con- 
sequence, some  questions  on  immigratiOD 
were  dropped  to  make  room  for  the  new 
questions  on  Internal  migration.  The  new 
questions  on  years  of  school  completed  were 
added  in  response  to  the  need  for  a  better 
measurement  of  educational  level.  The  old 
question  on  Illiteracy  had  become  almost 
meaningless  because  almost  the  entire  pop- 
ulation had  become  "literate"  by  1940.  The 
disastrously  high  I'svel  of  unemployment  In 
the  1930's  generated  great  pressures  tat  facts 
about  the  number  and  characteristics  of  the 
unemployed.  The  question  on  Social  Secu- 
rity coverage  was  a  sequel  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  System. 

In  addition  to  the  new  peculation  ques- 
tions, the  1940  census  included  for  the  first 
time  a  Census  of  Housing.  The  Congress, 
concerned  with  the  growing  problem  of  the 
slum  and  substandard  housing,  called  for 
an  Inventory  of  the  nation's  housing  sup- 
ply and  quality.  The  1940  ho\islng  sched- 
ule included  the  following  questions:  number 
of  dwelling  units;  occuf)ancy  status;  tenure: 
color  of  household  head;  value  of  owner- 
occupied  units;  monthly  rent  of  rental 
units;  type  of  structure;  exterior  material  of 
residential  bulldmgs:  year  built;  conversion 
status  of  structure;  state  of  reptair;  water 
supply;  t<Hiet  facilities;  bathtub  or  shower; 
number  of  rooms:  lighting  equipment;  size 
of  household;  persons  per  room;  radio;  re- 
frigerator equipment;  cooking  fuel;  heating 
equipment  and  fuel;  mortgage  status;  in- 
clusion of  furniture  in  rent. 

Each  of  the  censiises  since  1940  has  fol- 
lowed the  above  pattern  with  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  inquiries  listed,  some  omis- 
sion of  questions,  and  very  few  additional 
questions.  In  the  census  of  1960,  questions 
related  to  Income  were  extended  to  larger 
prt^ortlons  of  the  population  to  meet  de- 
mands from  govenunent  agencies  for  public 
policy  fcxmation  and  administrative  pur- 
poses. In  the  census  of  1960,  in  response  to 
Increasingly  severe  problems  of  urban  de- 
centralization and  suburbanization,  trans- 
portation, and  population  mobility  in  gen- 
eral, new  inquiries  were  added  relating  to 
place  of  work,  means  of  transportation  to 
work  and  length  of  residence  in  the  dwelling 
unit. 

The  census  of  1970  was  in  the  main  slmi* 
lar  to  the  census  of  1960  and  added  only  a 
few  questions  on  a  sample  basis,  including 
those  relating  to  occupational  change,  and 
population  of  Spanish  origin  or  descent,  vo- 
cational education  and  disability. 

Methodology  and  processing 
The  rest  of  this  chapter  describes  the 
salient  features  of  a  modem  censiu,  using 
the  1970  census  as  illustrative.  A  point  that 
comes  through  with  great  clarity  is  the 
importance  of  methodology  in  assuring  the 
accuracy  of  the  count,  and  the  role  played 
by  processing  technology  in  monitoring  the 
application  of  the  methodology.  No  longer  is 
the  census  conducted  as  an  extra  activity 
of  the  Federal  marshals.  Rather,  every  place 
that  seems  likely  to  be  a  dwelling  place  is 
identified,  and  in  the  mallout-mallback 
areas  this  is  done  before  the  census  date. 
Enumeration  of  the  population  Is  essen- 
tially a  process  of  determining  how  many 
and  what  kinds  of  persons  each  of  these 
dwelling  places  does  m  fact  contain  on 
Census  Day. 
The  methodology  also  explains,  in  a  meas- 
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ure,  the  inclusion  in  the  questionnaire  of 
some  of  the  housing  items  that  critics  have 
questioned.  Under  the  modem  methodology, 
even  if  no  housing  data  were  wanted,  as 
such,  the  items  needed  to  identify  dwelling 
places  in  structures  would  have  to  be  ob- 
tained for  adequate  enumeration  of  the 
population. 

Census  procedures:  1970  as  prototype 

One  of  the  critically  important  dis- 
coveries of  Western  man  is  that  many  facets 
of  the  hiunan  socio-economic  ex|>erience  can 
be  quantified.  Oovernments  accomplish  this 
through  their  public  statistical  programs. 
In  the  United  States,  it  is  the  national  cen- 
sus that  provides  the  frame  of  reference  for 
such  programs. 

As  of  AprU  1,  1970.  the  United  States 
conducted  its  Census  of  Population  and 
Housing — the  Nmeteenth  Decennial  Census 
and  the  latest  in  an  unbroken  string  of  cen- 
suses taken  in  every  year  ending  in  zero, 
begmnlng  with  1790. 

Preparations  for  the  1970  census  entered 
the  "dress  rehearsal"  stage  in  the  middle 
of  1967.  Thus,  almost  3  years  before  the 
scheduled  date  of  enumeration,  final  deci- 
sions began  to  be  reached.  The  goal  of  the 
Census  Bureau  was  to  develop  overall  plans 
and  basic  methods  and  materials  with  the 
expectation  that  they  would  be  utilized 
imchanged  in  the  1970  census  Itself  unless 
unanticipated  problems  or  changed  condi- 
tions required  revisions  to  l>e  made.  The 
three  test  censuses  that  made  up  the  dress- 
rehearsal  program  were  conducted  tn  1968. 
The  need  for  an  early  dress-rehearsal  derives 
from  the  complexity  of  the  operation. 

The  dress-rehearsal  censuses  were  the  cul- 
mination of  an  extensive  pretest  program 
wliich  began  in  1961,  i.e.,  when  the  processing 
of  the  1960  censiis  results  were  perhaps  only 
half  completed. 

In  the  Congress,  the  House  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  its  Suboom- 
mittee  on  Census  and  Statistics  held  hear- 
ings on  various  phases  of  the  1970  census 
ov«r  a  number  of  years.  Hearings  were  also 
held  in  connection  with  legislative  proposals 
that  would  have  placed  strict  limitation  on 
the  questions  that  could  be  asked  under  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  the  census  law  (Title 
13,  United  States  Code). 

In  1960,  and  again  in  1970,  supplemental 
surveys  were  conducted  as  part  of  the  decen- 
nial census  (deration.  In  1960  there  were 
two  such  surveys.  One  was  a  special  study  of 
the  components  of  change  In  the  Nation's 
housing  inventory  (additions,  demolitions, 
conversions  from  residential  to  commercial 
use,  and  single-  to  multiple -unit  structures, 
and  the  reverse,  etc.).  The  second  study  was 
a  special  analysis  of  the  sources  of  financing 
tar  the  housing  inventory  as  it  existed  In 
1960  to  provide  information  on  the  value  of 
units  owned  outright:  the  use  of  family 
loans,  conventional  loans  (banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  insurance  companies,  etc.), 
and  Oovemment- insured  loans;  the  terms 
and  rates  of  financing;  the  use  of  multiple 
source  of  financing,  and  similar  subjects. 

The  supplemental  surveys  are  distin- 
guished from  the  regular  censiis  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  conducted  precisely  on 
April  1  of  the  decennial  year.  In  addition, 
field  staff  is  specifically  recruited  for  this  pur- 
pose. Moreover,  these  surveys  cover  a  much 
smaller  sample  of  households  than  the  regu- 
lar census.  The  mandatory  and  confiden- 
tiality requirements  of  the  census  apply  to 
the  supplemental  surveys.  In  the  1970  cen- 
sus, the  survey  of  components  of  change  in 
housing  and  the  residential  finance  surveys 
were  repeated.  In  the  former,  300.000  bousing 
units  were  Included  and  the  latter  involved 
65,000  properties.  In  addition,  a  special  sup- 
plemental survey  dealing  with  barriers  to 
employment,  involving  about  210.000  house- 
holds was  developed.  This  survey  was  de- 
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signed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  Oovem- 
ment agencies  concerned  with  problems  of 
people  residing  in  areas  with  substantial 
poverty  in  the  Nation's  larger  cities  and  in 
some  rural  areas.  The  subjects  included 
educational  history  and  training  for  wort, 
specific  barriers  to  employment,  aerations 
and  attitudes  towards  work,  as  well  as  in- 
formation on  work  experience  and  general 
demographic  and  economic  characteristics. 

The  questions  in  the  supplemental  sur- 
veys were  reviewed  and  discussed  with  sev- 
eral Advisory  Coiamlttees  and  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  on  the  1970  Censiu  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  They  also 
were  discussed  at  the  hearing  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statistics 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Technically,  the  1969  Census  of  Agricul- 
ttire  also  was  part  of  the  1970  Decennial  Cen- 
sus although  the  purposes  and  methodology 
are  quite  different.  The  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture, taken  every  five  years,  collects  data  on 
farming  as  an  economic  activity. 

Subject  content 
The  inquiries  included  on  the  1970  ques- 
tionnaires were  selected  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  The  questions  were  selected 
after  lengthy  consultation  and  careful  de- 
liberation, and  with  q>ecial  emphasis  on  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Bu- 
reau invited  suggestions  from  users  every- 
where. The  Bureau  also  made  direct  effort 
to  obtain  suggestions  and  comments  through 
intensive  discussion  with  many  individuals, 
organizations,  and  Federal  agencies,  and  in 
a  series  of  locally  sponsored  puMlc  meetings 
in  23  cities  across  the  country.  In  addition, 
recommendations  were  obtained  from  the 
several  advisory  committees  vrtth  which  the 
Bureau  consults  periodically  on  various  as- 
peclis  of  the  Bureau's  program. 

These  committees,  which  average  about  a 
dozen  memt>ers  and  meet  several  times  a 
year,  are  established  by  professional  organi- 
zations such  as  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation; or  by  the  Bureau  itself,  e.g.,  a 
committee  of  population  specialists  drawn 
largely  from  universities.  They  provide  an 
organized  and  regular  channel  of  commiinl- 
cation  between  the  Bureau  staff  and  profes- 
sional experts  in  the  relevant  fields.  The  Com- 
mittee members  receive  no  salary  from  the 
Bureau  and  recognize  clearly  that  their  role 
is  advisory,  not  decision-making. 

Within  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, close  liaison  has  been  maintained  on 
all  census  matters  with  the  interested  agen- 
cies through  the  Federal  Coimcil  on  the  1970 
Census.  This  is  a  group  representing  about 
40  agencies  with  a  considerable  Interest  in 
the  censxis  results,  established  and  chaired 
by  the  Office  of  Statistical  Policy  in  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  high-ranking  members  of  the  White 
House  and  Executive  Office  staffs  devoted  a 
gfreat  deal  of  time  to  resolving  Interagency 
differences. 

From  the  beginning,  it  was  recognized  that 
there  wotild  likely  be  many  proposals  that 
would  not  be  feasible.  The  Bureau  felt,  how- 
ever, that  an  open-door  policy,  despite  its 
inevitable  frustrations,  would  yield  a  better 
census  than  starting  with  a  restricted  view 
of  the  possibilities  for  enhancing  the  value 
of  the  census  to  users. 

Of  the  numerous  questions  proposed,  many 
were  ruled  out  as  not  being  in  the  broad  pub- 
lic interst,  which  is  the  first  criterion  for  pos- 
sible inclusion.  Others  were  vetoed  as  too 
complex  or  too  personal,  as  more  appropriate 
for  a  national  sample  survey  than  for  the 
large-scale  coverage  implicit  in  a  census,  or 
for  similar  relevant  reasons.  And  after  the  list 
was  thus  pruned,  further  cuts  had  to  be  made 
on  a  priority  basis  to  get  within  the  limits 
of  the  available  resources  and  to  avoid  im- 
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posing  an  xinreasonable  burden  on  the  re- 
spondent. 

The  1970  and  1960  census  subject  items  are 
quite  similar.  The  dominant  tone  through 
most  discussions  of  1970  content  was  greater 
exploitation  of  the  existing  subjects  by  more 
intensive  cross-tabulation  and  by  providing 
additional  data  for  small  areas.  Thus,  while 
a  number  of  new  items  have  been  added  on 
a  sample  basis  primarily  to  meet  the  pro- 
gram needs  of  Federal  agencies,  the  subject 
needs  that  the  decennial  census  serves  have 
not  changed  radically  during  the  decade. 
Collecting  the  data 

In  larger  metropolitan  areas  and  some  ad- 
jacent counties,  householders  were  asked  to 
fill  in  1970  census  questionnaires  and  mall 
them  back  to  the  local  census  office.  These 
households  represented  about  60  to  65  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  population.  Enumera- 
tors obtained  the  necessary  information  from 
households  that  either  did  not  re^>ond  or 
returned  incomplete  questionnaires.  For  the 
balance  of  the  country,  the  traditional 
house-to-house  canvass  was  used,  supple- 
mented (as  In  1960)  by  the  distribution  to 
all  households  shortly  before  Census  Day  oi 
a  questionnaire  containing  the  100-peroent 
population  and  housing  questions. 

Over  a  span  of  i4>proximately  six  months 
in  1969,  about  35  million  Individual  address 
labels  were  printed  from  a  computer  tape 
containing  city-type  residential  addresses. 
These  addresses  were  derived  from  a  com- 
mercial mailing  list.  The  use  of  such  a  list 
was  decided  upon  after  testing  and  review  of 
alternative  approaches.  A  particular  com- 
mercial list  with  nationwide  coverage  of  es- 
sentially urban  areas  was  purchased.  The  ap- 
proach offered  a  number  of  economies  and 
fiexlbilities  and  the  list's  deficiencies  in  the 
geographic  detail  needed  for  the  census  oper- 
ation coiild  be  overcome  without  exceaslTe 
additional  cost. 

These  address  labels  contained  apartment 
designation  (in  multi-unit  structures) ,  house 
number,  street  name,  city.  State,  and  postal 
ZIP  code;  they  did  not  contain  the  name 
of  the  householder.  Each  label  was  affixed  to 
a  card,  and  the  cards  turned  over  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  transmittal  to  the 
appropriate  letter  carriers.  The  carriers 
checked  the  cards  for  completeness  and  ac- 
curacy, i.e.,  nonexistent  addresses  were  mark- 
ed for  deletion,  incorrect  addresses  corrected, 
and  addresses  for  which  the  carrier  did  not 
have  a  card  were  listed  for  addition.  The 
cards  and  lists  were  returned  to  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  necessary  revisions  made  in 
the  computer  tape. 

The  corrected  tape  was  then  processed 
through  an  address  coding  guide  (see  "Oeo- 
graphic  Detail"  btiow)  so  that  each  address 
had  allocated  to  It  the  necessary  geographic 
information,  e.g.,  block,  ward,  city,  county, 
etc.  Finally,  the  addresses  were  identified  by 
the  census  field  control  codes  for  district  of- 
fice, enumeration  district,  and  serial  number 
within  the  district;  and  each  address  was 
desig^nated  through  a  random-start  serializa- 
tion technique  to  receive  one  of  the  three 
types  of  questionnaires. 

The  first  type  contained  22  basic  demo- 
graphic and  housing  questions. 

The  second  form  contained  the  basic  ques- 
tions plus  additional  questions  on  housing, 
income,  occupation,  consumer  durables  and 
other  subjects.  This  form  was  received  by 
15  percent  of  the  households. 

The  third  form  contained  the  same  num- 
ber of  questions  as  the  second  form  but  a 
few  questions  were  substituted.  It  was  sent 
to  five  percent  of  the  houaeh<Mds. 

In  other  words,  all  households  were  asked 
22  basic  questions,  but  one  family  in  five  was 
asked  to  file  a  longer  form— either  question- 
naire No.  2  or  No.  8. 

In  addition  to  an  enumeration  at  the  en- 
tire peculation,  this  arrangement  provided 
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■clwitlflc  Mfnpllnga  of  ao  peroent,  IS  per- 
cent, and  5  percent  of  the  tot&l. 

ThuA,  cocte  were  reduced  by  iimiung  tbe 
long  quecUonnalrea  to  ao  p«roent  of  the 
population.  Tet,  the  Infcnnation  glTcs  an 
accurate  ptctim  of  population  character- 
IsUcs. 

Certain  addreaaea  were  Identlfled  aa  "spe- 
cial places"— e.g..  Institutions,  large  board- 
ing booses,  hotels,  etc — and  instead  of  a 
queattonnalre,  they  received  a  standard  let- 
ter stating  that  an  enumerator  wo\ild  visit 
the  place  to  collect  the  information. 

From  this  ti^M  containing  corrected,  geo- 
graphlcaUy  Identlfled,  fl«ld-ooded,  and  sam- 
;fle-deaignated  sddreaaea,  two  primary  sets  of 
materials  were  printed.  One  waa  individual 
address  labels,  which  were  affixed  to  maU- 
lag  pieces;  the  mailing  piece  contains  the 
appropriate  type  of  questionnaire,  an  in- 
struction sheet,  an  explanatory  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  a  return  en- 
velope. (In  atieeted  areas,  the  m»tiiTig  piece 
also  included  a  Bpanlah  translation  of  the 
Instruction  sheet.)  The  other  was  a  listing — 
or.  In  eensua  terminology,  an  "address  regis- 
ter"— of  aU  the  addresses  in  the  particular 
enimieration  district. 

This  process,  unfortunately,  could  not  re- 
late to  an  entire  metropoatan  area,  but  only 
to  the  portion  that  receives  city  delivery 
service  from  the  Post  Office  Department.  To 
cover  the  balance  of  the  metropolitan  ar«a. 
ten^wrary  census  employees  performed  a  spe- 
cial address  listing  <q>eration  some  mcmths 
before  the  censiu.  This  (q>eration  yielded 
handwritten  enxmiaratlon  district  address 
registers  and  hand-addressed  mall  pieces 
comparable  to  the  computer-produced  ma- 
terials described  above. 

The  Bureau  recognised  that  In  some  of  the 
more  congested  sections  of  large  cities  this 
procedure  would  not  have  been  adequate  to 
identify  aU  residential  addressee.  Accord- 
ingly, provision  was  made  to  conduct  a  spa- 
elal  field  survsy  In  46  such  areas,  located  In 
19  major  cities.  TbiM  was  done  In  advance  of 
the  census  and  provided  aa  additional  source 
of  addresses.  The  work  was  done  by  persons 
familiar  with  the  local  Mtuatlons  and  com- 
petent in  the  language  commonly  spoken  In 
the  area. 

In  the  maU-retum  areas,  householders 
were  requested  to  fill  out  and  mall  back  their 
questionnaires  on  Census  Day.  This  request 
was  reinforced  by  a  widespread  publicity 
campaign. 

Within  a  few  days  after  Census  Day.  review 
of  the  mall  returns  began.  Incomplete  ques- 
tionnaires and  nonresponse  cases  were  fol- 
lowed up.  The  end  piupoee  of  the  operation 
was  to  have  a  complete  questionnaire  for  each 
address  in  the  reglsto-.  or  an  explanation  in 
tlM  register  why  a  listed  addreee  Is  not  to  be 
included  (e.g..  it  is  reaUy  part  of  another 
housing  unit,  or  It  Is  not  a  residential  ad- 
dress deqtfte  the  letter  carrier's  belief) . 

Two  varlanU  of  the  mall-out/mail- 
back  system  wwe  used  in  1970.  Under 
one  ^>proaeh— designated  "decentralized"— 
the  mall  returns  for  the  particular  enumera- 
tion district  were  given  to  the  enumerator 
to  be  checked  in  against  the  address  regis- 
ter, reviewed  for  aocepUblUty.  and.  as  nec- 
essary, followed-up  by  telephone,  if  possible. 
or  by  personal  visit.  The  enumerator  was  also, 
of  course,  responsible  for  visiting  all  address- 
es from  which  a  mall  return  was  not  received. 
The  maU-out/mall-back  system  was  de- 
veloped after  many  years  of  study  and  field 
testing.  This  includes  certain  experiments 
conducted  during  the  1960  census  and  the 
experience  with  self -enumeration  in  the  1960 
census,  m  well  as  the  several  1970  census 
pretests.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  mall 
system  was  to  improve  coverage;  a  welcome 
artrtU.lnnal  benefit  was  to  Increase  conflden- 
tlaUty.  As  a  final  check  on  the  worit  of  each 
field  enumerator,  the  supervisor  checked 
•gainst  every  address  In  the  address  register 
to  make  sure  that  It  was  accounted  for  by  an 
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appropriate  questionnaire  or  explanation  of 
the  absence  of  one;  for  example,  that  the 
unit  had  been  demolished  or  converted  to 
nonresidential  use. 

By  bringing  the  specialised  knowledge  of 
the  letter  carrier  Into  the  census  process  and 
by  the  repeated  checks  which  this  system 
made  feasible.  Improvements  In  coverage 
were  made  In  the  test  areas  in  particular,  the 
underenumeratlon  that  results  from  the 
enumerator's  mi—ing  entire  structures  and 
their  residents  was  virtually  eliminated. 

Questionnaires  were  returned  by  87  per- 
cent of  the  households  In  the  mail-return 
areas.  There  was  relatively  little  difference 
In  the  mall  responses  between  the  long  and 
the  short  forms.  Enumerators  contacted 
every  household  from  which  a  questionnaire 
had  not  been  received. 

The  maU-retum  system  was  not  used  for 
the  remaining  36  to  40  percent  of  the  coun- 
try because  the  procedxire  Involves  more 
complex  administrative  and  control  (Opera- 
tions than  direct  enumeration  methods  and 
Is  essentially  a  mass  production  process  that 
requires  a  large  workload  for  Its  economical 
execution.  It  was,  therefore,  not  considered 
feasible  for  1970  to  operate  and  control  such 
a  process  in  the  less  densely  populated  parts 
of  the  country.  Furthermore,  in  these  areas 
a  comparatively  large  portion  of  addresses 
are  of  the  type  which  require  a  special  listing 
operation,  thus  potentially  raising  unit  costs 
beyond  the  anticipated  house-to-house  can- 
vass levels. 

In  the  noa-mail-retum  areas,  a  technique 
much  Ilk*  tb»  19S0  "stDgla  stage"  approach 
was  used.  Vour  days  prior  to  Census  Day, 
letter  carriers  dtiivered  to  every  housing  imit 
an  unaddreased  sluvt-form  quesUonnaIre 
Identical  in  contant  with  the  one  used  in 
maU-retum  areas.  The  purpose  of  this  ad- 
vance distribution  was  to  obtain  the  ad- 
vantages of  self-eniuieratlon  for  the  100- 
percent  Items.  At  every  fifth  imlt,  the  1970 
enumomtor  ocunpleted  the  same  long  form 
(16  percent  or  5  percent)  questionnaire  as 
the  ones  used  in  the  mail  ai«a. 

Improvement  efforU 

In  addition  to  the  coverage  improvement 
afforded  by  the  existence  of  control  lists  of 
address,  a  major  quaUty  check  in  the  1970 
censiis  was  a  special  audit  of  housing  imlts 
reported  as  "vacant"  by  census  enumera- 
tors. This  audit  was  conducted  immediate  y 
after  the  field  canvass  on  a  sample  basis  by 
the  regular  interviewers  on  the  Bureau  staff 
who  are  more  eq>erienced  in  interviewing 
and  who  have  received  more  training  ttimn 
the  census  enumerators.  This  Intensive  fol- 
low-up audit  found  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  units  that,  according  to  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  census  residence  niles,  should 
have  been  claMifled  ss  occupied  and  the  in- 
habitants enumerated.  Tlie  improvement 
Achieved  by  this  cheek  had  a  measurable 
impact,  adding  about  1  million  persons,  or 
one-lMklf  of  1  percent  of  the  total  count,  well 
dispersed  over  all  areas. 

Another  quality  effort  was  the  po«t-enu- 
maration  check  by  the  Post  Office  in  areas  in 
which  the  mall-back  procedure  was  not  used. 
The  addresses  listed  by  the  enumerators  as 
they  canvassed  their  areas  were  transcribed 
to  white  cards  and  turned  over  to  the  Post 
Office,  where  they  were  sorted  by  carrier 
routes.  Kach  carrier  was  thsn  asked  to  review 
the  white  cards  and  to  prepare  a  blue  card 
for  each  address  on  his  route  for  which  he 
was  not  given  a  white  card.  The  blue  cards 
then  became  the  basis  for  foUowup  to  make 
sure  the  household  was  added  to  the  census 
Toil*  if  it  had  not  been  recorded  by  the 
enumerator.  Because  tills  procedure  is  both 
time-consuming  and  relatively  expensive.  It 
was  used  In  10  States  where  earlier  experi- 
ence indicated  this  procedure  would  most 
likely  be  useful.  This  procedure  added  about 
03  percent  to  the  total  popTilation  count  for 
these  le  SUtes. 
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Anothar  significant  innovation  adopted  for 
the  1970  census  was  the  employment  of  fuQ- 
time  community  educators  to  work  with 
(Hganlaad  minority  groups  well  In  advance  of 
Census  Dar. 

Twenty  community  educators  were  ap- 
pointed in  regional  offices  to  caU  In  person  on 
prominent  members  of  minority  groups,  in- 
cluding religious  leaders,  community  le<ulets, 
elected  officials  and  radio  personalitlee.  Par- 
ticular efforts  were  Puerto  Rlcan-Americans. 
Chinese-speaking  people,  and  Awnwifim 
Indians.  Strong  support  and  cooperation 
were  received  from  the  Urban  League,  the 
National  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunity  for  the  Spanish-Speaking,  and 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  Government,  as  well  ss 
many  community  organiaatlons.  members  of 
the  clergy,  the  press,  and  the  entertainment 
Industry.  While  the  impact  of  this  effort  can- 
not be  quanUfied.  the  beUef  u  that  it  helped 
significantly  In  reducing  the  xuider-repre- 
sentation  among  minority  groups  identifted 
In  ttie  post-analysis  of  the  1940  census.  The 
Btuvau  plans  to  expand  this  activity  In  futui* 
census  efforts. 

Other  measures  Introduced  or  greatly  ex- 
panded in  1970  to  improve  the  quaUty  of 
census  coverage  included:  (l)  a  special  check 
in  large  dtiea  of  the  coverage  of  persons  mov- 
ing ftom  one  address  to  another  within  the 
period  Immediately  preceding  and  foUowing 
the  census  date;  (3)  special  foreign  language 
translation  of  questionnaires  and  instruc- 
tion sheets  used  in  appropriate  areas;  (S) 
telephone  assistance  centers;  (4)  locally  or- 
ganised pemwal  assistance  centers;  (6)  bi- 
lingual enumerators  to  aid  hotiseholders  In 
completing  census  reports;  and  (0)  smaller 
enumerator  assignments,  smaller  supervisory 
asstgnments.  and  higher  pay  rates  In  dUB- 
cult-to-enumerata  areas  together  with  a 
manifold  Increase  in  the  deployment  of  ex- 
perienced census  staff  to  assist  temporary 
wotkers  In  preparing  for  and  executing  the 
woric. 

OeograpMc  detail 
The  1970  census  Is  producing  statistics  for 
the  same  types  of  geographic  areas  as  In  the 
past,  for  example,  blocks,  enumeration  dis- 
tricts (or  groupings  of  blocks),  tracts,  minor 
dvll  divisions,  unincorporated  plaoes,  cities, 
counties.  url>anized  areas,  standard  metro- 
politan sUtUtical  areas  and  SUtes.  m  addi- 
tion, there  are  a  number  of  important  expan- 
sloos  and  Improvements. 

The  census  tract  program  was  extended  to 
cover  all  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas.  This  expansion  Increased  the  number 
of  tracts  from  the  approximately  35.000  la 
1900  to  dose  to  8S,000  la  1970. 

The  dty  block  program,  essentially  limited 
to  the  ocrporat*  areas  of  cities  of  50.000  cr 
more  in  1960,  was  extended  to  cover  most  or 
all  of  the  urbaalaed  area  around  these  cities 
in  1970.  As  la  1960.  the  Bureau  collected  and 
tabulated  statistics  by  block  for  other  com- 
munities at  their  request  and  expense.  Alto- 
gether, the  number  of  blocks  for  which  data 
will  be  available  will  Increase  from  approxi- 
mately 760.000  in  1960  to  about  1.600,000  la 
1970. 

Proceasing  tKe  data 
The  questionnaires  used  In  both  the  mall 
and  conventional  systems  of  data  collection 
are  Identical  In  content  and  format.  Thus, 
they  can  be  handled  in  the  same  way  at  all 
stages  of  processing.  Purthermore,  these  ques- 
tionnaires are  designed  for  use  with  the 
Bureau's  Poedlc  equipment,  i.e.,  the  Film  Op- 
tical Sensing  Device  for  Input  to  Computers, 
a  machine  which  is  capable  of  "reading"  In- 
formation from  a  microfilm  copy  of  an  appro- 
priately designed  and  marked  schedule  and 
transferring  it  to  magnetic  tape  for  process- 
ing by  electronic  computers. 

This  device  is  not  used  to  recognize  char- 
acters, but  only  to  read  marking  positions. 
It  was  developed  for  the  1960  census  by  the 
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Census  Bureau  In  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  and  lias  been 
used  very  successfully  In  other  Bureau  pro- 
grams sinoe  1960.  A  portion  of  a  1970  census 
Fosdlc  questionnaire  Is  shown  below.  For 
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most  answers,  the  respondent  or  enumerator 
marks  the  reading  circles  himself;  for  such 
Items  as  occupation  and  income,  a  clerk 
marks  the  reading  circles  in  a  central  ofltce 
manual  coding  operatloa. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  PORTION  OF  THE  1970  CENSUS  FOSOIC  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Oats  of  birth 

8.  What  is  Mch 
parson's  maritil 
ftatnaT 

(Fill  1  cirtia) 

1  Month  iitd  ystr  of  birUi  and 
aft  last  Mt«iday 

(Pfist) 

6.  Month  of  Mrth 
(nil  1  aquara) 

7.  Yasr  of  birth 

m\  1  aquara  for  Ist 
3  numbsn) 

(Fril  1  aquara  for 
laat  numbw) 

Nwtti 
Tisr.. 

a  Jaa.-Mar. 
*  D  Apr.-Jsns 
-  a  Jidy-SspL 
.  O  Oct-D«c 

a  las- 
a  117- 
o  lis- 
a  in- 

O  190- 

a  191- 

a  192- 
a  193- 

D  194- 
Q  195- 

a  196- 

Q  197- 

a  0 

D  1 

a  2 

D  3 

Q  4 

O  5 
D  6 
D  7 
a  S 
a  9 

a  Now  marriad 
a  Widowad 
a  Divorcad 
a  Saparstad 

Asi 

a  NavBf 
marriad 

Menlii 

a  Jan.-Msr. 
'  D  Apr-Junt 
-  □  July-Sapt 
.  a  Oct-Dac 

D  18S- 
O  1>7- 

D  in- 
a  189- 

□  190- 

□  191- 

a  192- 
D  193- 
D  194- 
D  195- 
D  196- 

a  197- 

D  0 

°i 
a  2 

D  3 

a  4 

D  5 
06 
D  7 

a  s 

D  9 

a  Now  marriad 
a  Widowad 

Vmt.. 

Q  Divorcad 
a  Saparatad 

Asi   . 

a  Navar 
marriad 

Evaluation  program 

The  Bureau  is  conducting  a  large-scale 
formal  evaluation  program  for  the  1970  cen- 
sus, as  it  did  for  the  censuses  of  1950  and 
1960.  Between  1  and  1^  percent  of  the  over- 
au  budget  Is  devoted  to  this  activity.  The 
general  scope  of  the  1970  program  has  been 
determined,  although  there  are  unresolved 
Issues  iliat  could.  In  a  few  mstances.  make 
the  difference  between  inclusion  and  exclu- 
sion of  specific  projects. 

Broadly  spei^Ung,  there  wiU  be  (1)  an- 
other round  of  readings  on  certain  aspects 
of  both  coverage  error  and  reporting  error 
such  as  took  place  In  1950  and  i960;  (3)  an 
evaluation  of  innovations  In  census  proce- 
dure, such  as  address  register,  computerized 
geogn^ihic  coding,  and  coverage  Improve- 
ment devices  used  In  1970  for  the  first  time; 
(3)  an  evaluation  of  questions  new  to  the 
1970  census;  (4)  some  e:q>loratlon  of  the 
causes  and  correlates  of  error;  and  (5)  tests 
and  experiments  looking  towards  the  pros- 
pects for  modifying  census  methods  in  the 
future. 

In  many  cases,  quality  evaluations  will  be 
made  for  the  mall  census  areas  separately 
from  the  conventionally  enumerated  areas; 
comparisons  of  procedures  will,  of  course,  be 
qualified  by  differences  between  the  two  types 
of  areas.  The  designation  of  the  sample — 
performed  differently  In  the  two  types  of 
areas — will  be  subject  to  more  detailed 
checks  in  1970  than  In  1960  to  test  for  po- 
tential biases.  A  carefully  drawn  field  experi- 
ment Is  also  being  conducted,  speclflcailly  de- 
signed to  test  the  feasibility  of  extending  the 
mall  techniques  In  the  future  to  areas  con- 
ventionally enumerated  In  1970. 

CRAirmt    n — ^PBIVACT    and    CONFrnXNTIALITT 

In  the  course  of  a  lifetime,  each  Individual 
encounters  many  situations  In  which  he  is 
expected  or  required  to  disclose  Information 
about  himself  to  some  agency  of  govern- 
ment— Federal.  State,  or  local.  Much  of  this 
Information  is  needed  by  government  to  de- 
termine whether  the  individual  Is  to  be  ac- 
corded certain  privileges  or  Is  qualified  to 
exercise  certain  rights.  In  these  cases  the 
individual  generally  takes  the  initiative,  and 
presumably  benefits  from  having  subjected 
himself  to  the  need  to  provide  information 
about  himself.  Examples  are  qualifying  to 
vote,  to  drive  an  automobile,  or  to  obtain  a 
passport,  or  establishing  competence  to  oper- 
ate a  licensed  or  regulated  business  or  to 
practice  a  licensed  profession. 

The  individual  is  also  required  to  provide 
some  kinds  of  information  to  government. 
In  the  course  ai  fulfilling   obllgaUons   to 


which  he  Is  subject  as  a  member  of  a  gov- 
erned (or  political)  community,  regardless 
of  whether  he  expects  to  benefit  from  the 
dlsclosiire.  Cases  In  point  are  reporting  in- 
come. iMoperty,  or  activities  to"  make 
poaslble  assessment  of  tax  liabilities;  regis- 
tration of  young  men  for  Selective  Service. 
and  (subject  to  protection  against  self-in- 
crimination) providing  Information  helpful 
to  the  administration  of  justice. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  United  States  the  in- 
dividual may  engage  In  mainy  activities  with- 
out Incurring  any  obligation  to  provide  in- 
formation to  government  at  any  level  about 
the  activity  Itself.  He  may  be  required  to 
obtain  a  license  to  operate  an  automobile,  for 
example,  but  he  is  generally  under  no  obli- 
gation to  report  where  be  Is  going,  or  why. 
He  may  have  to  provide  Information  about 
his  house  so  that  his  real  property  tax  can 
be  levied,  but  he  is  not  required  to  account 
for  his  visitors  or  receive  permission  to  en- 
tertain them.  With  few  exceptions,  he  mav 
spend  his  Income  as  he  sees  fit  without  either 
accounting  for  his  decisions  or  obtaining 
permission. 

The  Information  disclosed  by  Individuals 
to  obtain  privileges  or  fulfill  obligations 
(e.g.,  to  obtain  a  driver's  license  or  report  tax- 
able income)  is  often  used  also  for  statistical 
purposes.  The  primary  purpose  and  Justifica- 
tion for  the  collection  of  such  Information, 
however,  is  directly  related  to  the  individual 
and  the  possibility  of  action  relating  to  him 
as  an  Individtud. 

On  the  other  hand,  census  Information  Is 
collected  solely  for  statistical  purposes.  The 
identity  of  individual  information  is  strictly 
guarded.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Census 
Bvireau  should  be  given  carte  blanche  to  ask 
any  questions  In  which  some  member  of  the 
statistical  office  or  some  government  agency, 
may  be  interested.  The  Government's  need 
to  know  must  be  balanced  against  the  ac- 
cepted norms  of  the  society,  which  change 
from  time  to  time.  Although  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  hard  and  fast  lines,  there  are  spheres  of 
human  behavior  wliich  should  not  be  Invaded 
by  the  government.  For  example,  it  would  be 
Inappropriate  for  a  census  to  aak  the  in- 
dividual how  he  voted  in  an  election,  or  even 
how  he  intends  to  vote.  Such  an  Inquiry 
would  oleariy  be  an  infringement  on  the 
principle  of  the  secret  ballot,  and  inclusion 
of  such  a  question  would  Justifiably  raise 
questions  about  the  intent  of  the  entire 
operation. 

The  Bight  of  Privacy 

Some  aeUvtties.  Indeed,  are  protected 
against  governmental  inqulsttlveness  by  ex- 
plicit cons4Mutional  provisions  and  Judicial 
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interpretations.  The  individual  may  express 
views  on  public  Issues,  or  keep  his  own  coim- 
sel,  without  having  to  explain  his  views.  He 
may  attend  or  avoid  religious  observances 
without  describing  his  creed.  He  may  par- 
ticipate in.  or  refrain  from,  political  activ- 
ities without  being  subjected  to  governmen- 
tal tests. 

Over  the  years,  agreement  has  developed 
tliat  Individuals  have  a  "right  of  privacy" 
that  goes  beyond  the  particular  protections 
specified  in  the  First.  Fourth.  Fifth,  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
This  general  right  of  privacy  is  not  inde- 
pendent of  these  constitutional  protections, 
but  rather  has  been  found  logically  and 
practically  necessary  to  make  the  specific  pro- 
tections effective.  The  content  of  this  right 
of  privacy  is  difficult  to  state  comprehen- 
sively because,  to  a  large  extent.  It  derives 
In  any  particular  case  from  the  relation  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  current  Judicially 
recognized  meanings  of  the  specific  consti- 
tutional provisions. 

The  state  of  privacy  exists  when  there  Is 
a  boundary  through  which  information  does 
not  flow  from  the  persons  who  possess  it  to 
others.  Two  types  of  privacy  may  be  distin- 
guished: one,  that  involving  the  flow  of  in- 
formation about  the  person  to  other  per- 
sons; and  second,  that  Involving  the  flow  of 
information  about  the  person  to  agencies 
and  institutions,  public  and  private. 

In  modem  life  there  are  many  more  agen- 
cies and  Institutions  that  obtain  informa- 
tion about  the  person  ttian  was  true  In  the 
past.  In  the  private  sector,  for  example,  sales 
agencies,  credit  agencies  and  private  collec- 
tion and  detective  agencies  obtain  informa- 
tion about  the  person  which  is  often  Inter- 
clianged  and  used  without  his  consent  or 
knowledge.  Similarly  in  the  public  sector, 
government  regulatory  and  administrative 
agencies  obtain  Information  about  the  per- 
son which  may  be  Interchanged  and  used 
for  various  legal  purposes — as  In  the  case  of 
cooperation  between  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
enforcement  of  income  tax  laws. 

Another  type  of  information  about  a  per- 
son Is  provided  to  the  Government.  This  in- 
formation, however,  is  for  statistical  pur- 
poses only,  as  In  the  census,  and  there  are 
legal  safeguards  giiaranteelng  the  conflden- 
tiallty  of  information.  That  Is.  in  connection 
with  the  flow  of  Information  to  the  census, 
the  law  contains  provisions  that  prevent  the 
Census  Bureau  from  nrking  the  information 
available  to  any  other  agency,  public  or  pri- 
vate, and  the  Bureau  can  use  it  only  for 
statistical  purposes. 

Obviously,  privacy  does  not  exist  in  any 
absolute  sense  any  more  than  freedom  does. 
Privacy,  as  freedom,  is  meaningful  in  a 
human  society  only  in  Its  social  context.  It 
is  the  social  milieu  which  determines  the 
boundaries  through  which  information  may 
not  flow  and,  also,  the  nature  of  the  infor- 
mation which  may  be  defined  as  private. 
In  the  rural  style  of  life  in  1790.  for  ex- 
ample. It  would  perhaps  have  been  dlfflciilt 
to  justify  the  government's  Interest  in 
whether  the  household  enjoyed  exclusive 
use  of  batliroom  facilities.  But  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  vrith  the  existence  of  slums  and 
substandard  housing  and  in  the  light  of 
public  pdides  on  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal, the  government  needs  such  mforma- 
tlon  In  summary  form  to  meaisure  the  num- 
ber, proportion  and  location  of  housing  of 
sutwtandard  quality.  TO  dalm  that  this 
census  question  now  constitutes  a  violation 
of  privacy  Is  to  contend  that  the  Interests  of 
the  Individual  transcend  the  Interests  of  so- 
dety  and  should  have  priority  over  the  pub- 
lic's efforts  to  eliminate  slums  and  substand- 
ard housing.  In  light  of  the  need  of  the 
government  for  information  critical  to  the 
determination  of  policy  and  the  administra- 
tion of  programs  that  the  Congrsas  and  the 
President  have  agreed  are  rital  to  the  social 
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•ad  economic  well 'being  of  the  Nation.  It 
Is  sometinies  necessary  for  the  individual 
to  agree  to  give  Information  that  he  would 
not  be  willing  to  dlacloae  under  other 
drcumstancea. 

One  element  in  the  right  of  privacy  fre- 
quenUy  referred  to  Is  "the  right  to  be  left 
alone."  Perhaps  a  similar  element  la  in- 
eluded  In  the  proposition  that  "the  right  of 
free  speech  includes  the  right  to  be  silent." 
An  extension  of  these  elements  Is  the  idea 
that,  when  an  individual  gives  information 
that  he  has  the  right  to  withhold,  he  is 
giving  it  in  a  particular  context  or  In  re- 
sponse to  a  partlc\Uar  question;  tue  of  this 
Information  In  a  different  form,  or  as  an 
implied  answer  to  a  different  question,  may 
then  be  an  invasion  of  privacy.  Included  In 
this  Idea  is  the  notion  that  if  the  informa- 
tion given  Is  retained,  it  must  be  recorded 
accurately  and  with  an  adequate  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  the  disclosure 
and  of  any  qualification  that  accompanied 
It. 

The  Idea  that  information  is  given  in  a 
context,  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  to  a 
particular  person  or  agency  also  gives  rise 
to  the  idea  that  use  of  the  Information  in  a 
different  context,  for  a  different  piirpose, 
or  by  a  different  person  or  agency  may 
breach  the  right  of  privacy.  Part  of  the  in- 
ducement to  answer  a  question  Is  a  prom- 
ise that  the  information  will  be  held  In 
confidence  and  will  never  be  used  "to  the 
detriment  of  the  persons  to  whom  such  in- 
formation relates,"  (USC  Title  13,  Sec.  8). 
Thus,  disclosure  or  permitting  detrimental 
use  may  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  the 
right  of  privacy,  as  well  as  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence. When  the  circumstances  of  collec- 
tion Imply  or  stipulate  that  the  informa- 
tion may  be  made  avaUable  to  others,  does 
the  indlvidiial  have  a  right  to  know  when 
such  others  have  requested,  or  been  given, 
access  to  his  Information?  Some  would  say 
yes. 

Even  granted  this  right  of  privacy — under 
which  the  individual  is  generally  ftee  to 
think,  to  speak,  and  to  act  without  being 
required  to  give  an  account  of  himself — 
there  Is  one  set  of  circumstances  under  which 
he  may  be  questioned  and  required  to  an- 
swer. If  a  legislature  asserts  that  a  change 
In  law  might  be  desirable,  and  that  an  In- 
dividual has  Information  that  would  be 
usefuJ  to  the  legislature  in  m<tiring  its  de- 
cision, the  individual  may  be  required  to  an- 
swer questions  that  might  otherwise  be  con- 
sidered to  Invade  his  right  of  privacy— short 
of  making  him  incriminate  himself  under 
laws  already  in  force,  or  otherwise  Interfer- 
ing with  his  constitutional  rights. 

Oovemment  need  versua  individual  righU 

■nius.  the  right  of  privacy  may  be  limited 
In  order  that  public  policy  may  be  better 
developed  or  executed. 

At  least  one  court  decision  suggests  the 
lmp<M:tance  of  census  inquiries:  "The  au- 
thority to  gather  reUable  statistical  date 
reasonably  related  to  governmental  purposes 
and  functions  is  a  necessity  If  modem  gov- 
ernment is  to  legislate  intelligently  and  effeo. 
ttvely."  *  The  trial  Judge  had  said  In  his  de- 
elalon.  "Oongreas  has  the  power  to  compel 
relevant  testimony  necessary  for  legislative 
purposes."  * 

In  cqwnlng  hearings  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  in  1969,  Senator  Sam 
Srvln  said: 


»VnUed  8tate$  of  America  v.  WtUiam  F. 
Rtekent>aeker,  800  P.  ad  483,  cert,  denied,  83 
8.  Ct.  543  (1963).  dtlng  United  States  v. 
Mortanty.  106  F.  886, 891-802. 

■  United  fftotM  of  America  v.  WiJUam  Rlek- 
tnbaeher.  United  Stotes  District  Court.  SJ>. 
Kew  Tork  (unrspottad  Docket  No.  61  Cr.  274. 
April  24.  1062)  citing  Barenhlatt  ▼.  United 
States.  1080. 860  TTjB.  100. 
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"Somewhere  a  halance  must  be  struck  be- 
tween the  individual's  desire  to  keep  silent 
and  the  government's  need  for  Information. 
If  It  la  proved  necessary  to  Invade  certain 
rights,  clearly  it  is  the  constitutional  duty  of 
Congress  to  establish  precisely  how  and  under 
what  circumstances  this  may  be  done.  .  .  ."* 

Congress  has,  of  coiirse,  been  performing 
this  constitutional  duty.  Since  the  Tenth 
Census  Act,  providing  for  the  1880  census. 
Congress  has  progressively  tightened  the 
statutory  protection  of  the  confldentiality  of 
information  provided  by  individuals  in  re- 
sponse to  census  inquiries. 

In  1939  the  basic  statute  that  now  gov- 
erns the  census  was  enacted.  This  statute 
(Tntle  18,  U.S.  Code)  provides  that  "The  Sec- 
retary (of  Commerce)  shall  prepare  sched- 
ules, and  shall  determine  the  Inquiries,  and 
the  number,  form,  and  subdivisions  thereof, 
for  the  statistics,  surveys,  and  the  censuses 
provided  for  in  this  Title." 

Thus,  under  the  present  stetute.  ofllcen  of 
the  Executive  Branch  decide  what  questions 
are  to  be  asked  in  the  census,  and  of  whom 
they  are  to  be  asked.  There  is  nothing  im- 
proper In  this,  of  course.  Delegation  of  legis- 
lative authority,  under  adequate  standards.  Is 
a  recognized  feature  of  our  legal  system. 
Congress  has  established  standards  for  the 
conduct  of  cens\ises,  and  participates  contin- 
uously In  the  census  process  through  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  and  through  committee 
review  of  the  Censiis  Biireau's  operations. 

The  current  census  act  arose  out  of  a  real- 
ization that  taking  adequate  censuses  in  the 
modern  American  society  is  a  technically  ex- 
acting task  that  is  much  better  done  by  a 
continuing  trained  staff  of  experts  than  by 
a  legislative  body. 

Since  1929,  techniques  of  designing  ques- 
tions, designing  samples,  motivating  re- 
sponse, processing  data,  evaluating  all  ele- 
ments in  the  process,  and  the  host  of  other 
aspects  of  successful  data-gathering  have  all 
become  much  more  sophisticated  and  de- 
pendent on  full-time  technical  competence. 

The  inquiries  included  in  the  census  are 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Census  (an 
official  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate),  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Fur- 
thermore, under  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of 
1942,  the  census  schedule  is  also  reviewed  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  In 
designing  the  censiis  schedule,  the  Director 
of  the  Census  is  guided  by  a  professional 
staff  and  a  number  of  advisory  committees 
made  up  of  representatives  of  business; 
labor;  educational  and  research  organiza- 
tions; religion;  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; and  the  general  public.  The  guid- 
ing criteria  for  the  Inclusion  of  questions  in 
the  census  schedule  are  that  the  information 
to  be  obtained  is  in  the  national  Interest  and 
that  it  can  with  reasonable  input  be  provided 
by  the  public.  These  procedures  should  be 
retained. 

Those  Invcdved  In  the  process  of  applying 
these  criteria  must  take  into  accoimt  the 
sometimes  sensitive  questions  of  public  ac- 
ceptability. Even  a  question  accepted  at  one 
time  may  arouse  a  furor  at  another.  A  prime 
example  was  the  question  on  basic  plumbing 
facilities,  which,  although  vised  in  previous 
censuses,  evoked  more  discussion  in  the  prep- 
aration period  for  the  1970  censiia  than  any 
other  issue. 

Contrary  to  the  impression  frequmtly  con- 
veyed by  news  media,  the  question  was  pre- 
pared for  the  censiis  to  read  simply: 
•TX)  you  have  a  bathtub  or  shower? 

Yes,  for  this  household  only. 

Tes,  but  shared  with  another  house- 
hold. 

No  bathtub  or  shower" 


.  AugiLst  U,  1971 


•Bearings  on  a  1701,  before  the  Suboom- 
mlttse  OQ  OonstttutioDal  Rights,  Senate  Ju- 
dlctarr  Oommittee.  April  24.  1060. 


In  the  process  of  reviewing  the  Bureau^ 
preparation  for  the  1970  censiis.  Secretary 
atana  requested  that  the  second  alternative 
answer  to  the  question  be  phrased  as  follows: 

"Yes,  but  also  used  by  another  housel 

hold." 

This  iHXwlded  the  same  information  in  a 
manner  that  appeared  to  be  less  obJeotlonaUe 
to  the  critics  who  had  contended  that  the 
question  was  in  poor  taste. 

This  question,  as  exx>erlence  since  1940  has 
shown,  provides  basic  information  the  qual- 
ity of  housing.  With  the  government  pro- 
grams of  urban  renewal  and  public  housing 
and  with  the  need  of  the  construction  and 
related  industries  for  knowledge  about  the 
Nation's  hoiudng  supply  and  its  quality  as 
a  basis  for  private  bousing  construction  and 
marketing,  the  Justification  for  and  the  util- 
ity of  this  question  are  clear. 

Once  the  census  questions  are  determined, 
the  Information  is  collected  in  accordance 
with  two  basic  principles.  The  first  is  that 
responses  are  required  by  law  under  penalty, 
which  has  been  the  law  since  the  first  census. 
The  second  principle  is  that  the  Information 
collected  by  the  census  is  for  statistical  pur- 
poses only  and  is  collected  tinder  a  guaran- 
tee of  confidentiality. 

The  law  imposes  penalties  on  any  Census 
Bureau  employee  who  dlscloees  census  infor- 
mation about  any  person — penalties  that, 
very  properly,  are  more  severe  than  those  for 
refusal  to  answer  the  census  questions.  Cen- 
sus employees,  including  enumerators,  an 
under  oath  and  under  penalty  to  presmiw 
the  confidentiality  of  the  date  not  only  dur- 
ing the  term  of  their  employment  but  even 
after  they  no  longer  are  wc»^klng  in  the 
Bureau.  Emphasis  Is  placed  on  his  point  in 
the  training  of  census  employees.  "Hie  oath 
of  office  for  the  employee  follows: 

"I  will  not  disclose  any  information  con- 
tained In  the  schedules,  llsto,  or  statementi 
obtained  for  or  prepcwed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  to  any  person  or  persons,  except 
as  designated  by  the  Directw  in  aocordanos 
with  law." 

Information  provided  by  the  Individual  Is 
used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  M 
given,  only  by  thoee  to  whom  it  is  given,  and 
only  in  the  context  In  which  it  is  given. 
These  are  the  i^lncipal  elements  in  the 
confidentiality  aspect  of  privacy. 

In  the  history  of  the  United  Stetes  there  U 
no  evidence  that  the  promise  of  confiden- 
tiality has  not  been  scrupulously  honored  by 
Census  officials.  Moreover,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stetes  and  the  courts  have 
consistently  held  that  any  census  Informa- 
tion about  an  individual  is  not  subject  to 
scrutiny  by  any  other  agency  of  government 
or  by  any  organization  other  than  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  itself.  As  Judged  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  public,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  pe^^le  have  come,  over  the  decades, 
to  have  confidence  In  the  integrity  of  the 
census. 

On  some  occasions  in  the  past,  high  govern- 
ment officials  who  may  not  have  been  fully 
aware  of  the  rigidity  of  the  Census  law  have 
approached  the  Census  Bureau  for  Individual 
Information  and  have  always  been  turned 
down. 

Thus  the  law  has  worked.  The  promise  of 
confidentiality  has  been  kept.  This  perform- 
ance Is  the  beet  practical  evidence  citizens 
have  that  the  information  they  furnish  will 
remain  confidential. 

Removal  of  doubts  alnyut  confidentiality 
In  view  of  this,  the  Government  should  taks 
whatever  action  may  be  needed  to  preserve 
this  record.  One  situation  requiring  imme- 
diate action  involves  records  of  some  past 
censuses  now  In  the  custody  of  the  National 
Archives. 

Some  20  years  ago,  changes  In  the  law  re- 
garding storage  of  historical  flies  required 
that  most  Gtovemment  records  be  put  Into 
the  custody  of  the  Archivist  and  made  avaO* 
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able  to  the  public  after  50  years,  or  such  other 
period  as  could  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Ar- 
chivist and  the  head  of  the  agency  supplying 
the  records. 

In  1962,  an  agreement  was  reached  between 
heads  of  the  National  Archives  and  the  Cen- 
s\is  Bureau  to  store  the  complete  records  of 
all  decennial  censuses  up  to  1950,  in  the  Ar- 
chives. It  was  stipulated  that  the  question- 
naires would  be  made  available  for  "legiti- 
mate historical,  genealogical  or  other  worth- 
while research"  72  years  after  the  date  of 
collection.  Thus,  confidentiality  would  be 
preserved  only  during  what  might  be  con- 
sidered a  normal  lifetime. 

The  only  information  revealed  so  far  under 
this  agreement  is  that  contained  In  frag- 
mente  of  the  1890  census,  which  was  collected 
under  a  lees  rigorous  law  concerning  confi- 
dentiality, than  were  the  1900  and  later 
oensiisee.  Most  of  the  questionnaires  of  that 
census  were  destroyed  in  a  fire,  but  the  rem- 
nanU  were  made  available  to  researches 
in  1962. 

The  1900  census  records,  which  were  gath- 
ered under  the  present  strict  law  of  con- 
fidentiality, woiild  be  released  In  J\ine  1972, 
under  the  terms  of  this  agreement.  It  is 
this  Committee's  view  that  this  should  not 
be  allowed  to  occur. 

The  present  director  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
Dr.  George  H.  Brown,  should  be  commended 
tor  his  efforte  to  have  the  19S2  agreement 
abrogated.  At  this  writing,  however,  his  re- 
quest to  the  present  Archivist  to  change  the 
agreement  was  still  under  consideration. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  release  of  the  1900 
census  records  would  help  settle  some  law- 
suits and  would  be  of  great  value  to  re- 
searchers and  others.  NeverthelesB,  there  are 
two  considerations  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance—one a  nuktter  of  practicality,  another 
a  mutter  of  principle.  First,  there  ar^  13  mil- 
lion persons  now  living  who,  iinless  they 
Immigrated  to  the  United  States  after  the 
tiim  of  the  century,  presumably  were  coimted 
in  the  census  of  1900  and  release  of  the  in- 
formation about  individuals  could  be  in- 
jurious to  some  of  them;  second,  and  more 
Important,  release  of  this  Information  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  pledge  of  oon- 
fldentiality  that  is  not  only  contained  in  the 
law  but  has  been  repeated  countless  times 
by  Presidente,  Cabinet  officers  and  other 
high  officials  for  decades. 

There  Is  some  doubt  about  the  legal  va- 
lidity of  this  agreement  made  between  the 
Director  of  the  Census,  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee, and  the  Archivist,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 
There  is  subetantial  legal  evidence  that  the 
law  on  confidentiality  wo\ild  prevail  In  a 
court  test  and  that  the  records  would  be  de- 
clared beyond  the  realm  of  the  law  on  stor- 
age and  handling  of  records.  It  Is  conceiv- 
able, however,  that  a  court  could  declare 
the  agreement  invalid  and  require  release 
of  record  50  years  aCter  enumeration  as  stated 
In  the  Archives  law. 

An  opinion  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
could  resolve  some  of  these  doubts.  In  a 
broader  sense,  however,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Oovemment  guarantee  on  confidentiality 
is  seriously  Impaired  as  long  as  there  is  any 
possibility  that  these  records  can  be  opened 
to  general  Inspection  at  any  time. 

Thus,  the  Commltte  feels  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  should  teke  action, 
including  new  legislation  If  necessary,  to  re- 
move all  doubt. 

ConfldentUMty  and  cooperation 
The  Committee  concludes  that  there  is  an 
Inhra^nt  conflict  between  the  individual's 
right  of  privacy,  on  ths  one  hand,  and  the 
vise  by  Government  of  mandatory  processes 
to  obtain  information  It  needs  for  valid  gov- 
ernmental purposes,  on  the  other.  The  Com- 
mittee also  concludes  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
decennial  censvis,  the  scrupulous  respect  that 
has  been  shown  for  the  confidentiality  of 
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date  obtained  by  mandatory  processes  by 
both  the  law  and  the  Census  Bureau's  per- 
formance, has  minimized  ill -effects  that 
might  otherwise  flow  from  that  conflict. 

The  Committee  believes,  therefore  that 
provisions  for  mandatory  reporting  should  be 
continued  to  assure  no  deterioration  in  the 
completeness  and  quality  of  census  date.  Ef- 
fective penalties  for  nonresponse  should  be 
retained. 

As  new  national  needs  arise,  some  informa- 
tion previously  neither  needed  nor  desired 
by  government  has  become  necessary  In  the 
public  Interest.  On  the  other  hand,  types  of 
information  sometimes  desired  by  govern- 
ment or  private  agencies  may  actually  not 
be  needed  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  col- 
lected. As  a  matter  of  principle.  Information 
about  the  person  should  not  be  collected  by 
the  census  unless  there  is  a  clear  public  need 
for  it  and  then  only  under  conditions  of  con- 
fidentiality which  give  complete  assurance 
that  the  Information  is  to  be  used  only  for 
stetlstical  purposes. 

In  the  long  rvin,  continued  cooperation 
with  the  census  in  responding  to  its  inquiries 
may  be  expected  eis  long  as  the  censvis  con- 
tinues to  have  a  limited  content  and  a  lim- 
ited purpose,  and  the  Census  Bureau  con- 
tinues to  have  no  regulatory  duties.  But  this 
cooperation  will,  of  course,  be  Jeopardized  if 
confidence  in  the  Government  is  shaken. 

Safeguards  in  the  future 

As  areas  previously  private  are  necessar- 
ily opened  to  government  in  the  interest  of 
society  as  a  wh<He,  the  safeguards  must  be 
further  developed  and  strengthened  to  pro- 
vide assurance  that  information  provided  by 
the  individual  to  the  government  can  be 
used  only  for  stetlstical  purposes.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  to  assure  that  such  tnforma- 
tlon  is  made  available  only  in  aggregate 
form — in  stetlstical  form — and  never  In  the 
form  of  Information  about  a  specific  indi- 
vidual. Increased  safeguards  in  respect  to 
the  confidentiality  of  the  informatloin  about 
an  individual  must  accompany  Increased  in- 
formation obtained  for  stetlstical  purpoeee. 
Provisions  for  confidentiality  already  exist  in 
respect  to  the  census  and  not  only  must  the 
ixlndple  be  maintained  but  it  should  also  be 
expanded  to  other  areas  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual Is  reqviired  to  provide  Information 
for  stetlstical  purposes  to  the  government. 
In  keeping  with  this  principle  any  dlscus- 
slcui  concerning  central  date  banks  shovild 
be  carefully  reviewed  to  assure  there  is  no  vio- 
lation of  provisions  for  confidentiality. 

In  the  Committee's  view,  the  Govern- 
ment's guarantee  of  confidentiality  must 
continue  to  be  absolute.  The  need  and  de- 
sirability for  more  Information  in  aggre- 
gate stetlstical  form  must  not  be  used  as 
an  excuse  for  comiiromlsing  the  guarantees 
of  confidentiality. 

Although  confidentiality  has  been  protected 
in  the  past,  creative  vigilance  will  be  re- 
quired In  the  future  because  enumeration 
methods,  date-handling  technology,  and  the 
needs  of  governments  and  other  date  users 
all  are  changing  at  a  rapid  pace.  A  special 
group  is  needed  to  counsel  on  svich  changes 
as  well  as  any  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the 
general  public  on  the  privacy  issue.  An  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Privacy  and  Confldentl- 
allty  should  be  eetebUshed  to  assist  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Census  on  matters  relating  to 
protecting  the  right  of  citizens  against  dis- 
closure of  census  date  for  Individuals.  It 
should  also  explore  the  possibility  that  tech- 
nological innovations  can  be  used  as  addi- 
tional safeguards  for  confidentiality.  "Rils 
committee  should  be  composed  of  members 
especially  concerned  with  the  constitutional 
rlghte  of  IndlvldvKls  and  minorities  as  well 
as  stetlstlclans  and  members  of  other  disci- 
plines who  have  an  Interest  In  obtaining 
data. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  in  data  col- 
lection the  name  of  tiie  person  Is  nnnnntlsl 
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to  assure  accurate  enumeration;  In  rec- 
ords that  are  retained,  however,  the  name 
should  be  s^arated  from  the  main  body  of 
information,  and  should  be  attached  only 
to  a  limited  number  of  items  needed  for  cer- 
tification of  the  person's  age,  citizenship  or 
relationship  In  the  household. 

Failure  to  collect  and  compile  census  date 
would  severely  handicap  governments — 
Stete  and  local  as  well  as  Federal — In  their 
administration  of  many  programs  affecting 
among  other  things  health,  houalng,  urban 
renewal,  education,  poverty,  welfare,  agri- 
culture, employment,  and  national  defense; 
and  severely  handicap  many  activities  In  the 
private  sector,  ranging  frc»n  efficient  produc- 
tion and  marketing  activities  to  the  admin- 
istration of  private,  civic  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

Thus,  we  look  to  continued  maintenanoe 
through  the  census  process  of  both  the  citi- 
zen's privacy  and  the  provision  of  vital  date 
to  the  government  for  furtherance  of  the 
larger  social  good. 

CHAPTSB    m— CKKSnS    data:     NXHW    AMD    usxs 

A.  The  Federal  interest 
The  Federal  Government  Is  the  principal 
viser  of  the  census.  There  is,  as  a  matter  of 
record,  no  major  Federal  branch,  department, 
or  agency  that  has  not  at  some  time  (and 
usually  as  a  matter  of  course)  made  signifi- 
cant use  of  Information  derived  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  from  the  decennial 
censuses. 

"The  population  census  is  probably  the 
most  prolific  and  fundamental  source  of  In- 
formation about  a  nation  ...  It  reveals  not 
only  the  basic  demographic  trends,  such  as 
p<^nilatlon  growth,  internal  redistribution, 
urbanization  and  alterations  in  the  age  and 
sex  structure,  but  also  contributes  lndlq>ens- 
ably  to  a  knowledge  of  changes  In  the  na- 
tion's occupational  and  industrial  composi- 
tion, in  Ite  level  of  living,  education  and  em- 
ployment .  .  .  Above  all,  the  census  makes 
poMlble  the  estimation  of  future  trends  and 
is  therefore  essential  to  all  kinds  of  plan- 
ning: national,  local,  public  and  iHlvato.  It 
is  essential  for  knowing  future  military  and 
economic  manpower  potentials,  future  con- 
sumer needs,  forthcoming  school  requlre- 
mente,  future  growth  in  inetrc^)oUtan  areas, 
potential  coste  of  social  security  measures, 
future  requlremente  for  highways,  utilities, 
parks,  water,  energy  and  health  services."* 

Stetutory  Authority  for  the  Decennial 
OensTis 

The  ff^owlng  sections  quote  the  principal 
passages  In  Federal  statutes  providing  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Decennial  Census  and  for 
other  data-collection  projects  conducted  by 
the  Census  Bureau. 

1.  Title  13,  Section  6,  VS.  Code.  "The 
Secretary  (of  Commerce)  shall  prepare 
schedules,  and  shall  determine  the  inquiries, 
and  the  number,  form,  and  subdivisions 
thereof,  for  the  stetistics,  surveys,  and  the 
censuses  provided  for  in  this  title. 

2.  Title  13,  Section  131.  "The  Secretary 
shall  take,  compile,  and  publish  censuses  of 
manufacturers,  of  mineral  industries,  and  of 
other  businesses,  including  the  distributive 
trades,  service  esteblishmente,  and  transpor- 
tetlon  (exclusive  of  means  of  transportetlon 
for  which  stetistics  are  required  by  law  to  be 
filed  with,  and  are  compiled  and  published 
by,  a  designated  regulatory  body),  in  the 
year  1964,  then  In  the  year  1968.  and  every 
fifth  year  thereafter,  and  each  such  census 
shall  relate  to  the  year  immediately  preced- 
ing the  taking  thereof." 

3.  Iltle  13,  Section  141  "(a)  The  Secretary 
shall,  in  the  year  1960  and  every  ten  years 
thereafter,  take  a  census  of  population,  un- 
employment, and  housing  (including  utili- 
ties and  eqviipment)  as  of  the  first  day  of 


*  Davis.    Kingaley,    Census.    KnoyelopedU 
Brltannlca,  Vol.  V.  1967. 
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April,  which  shall  be  known  •«  the  cenraa 
dmte.  (b)  The  tabulation  of  total  popviiatlon 
by  States  as  required  for  the  apportionment 
at  RepreeentatlTea  shall  be  completed  within 
eight  months  of  the  census  date  and  reported 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

4.  TlUe  13,  Section  143.  "(a«  The  Secrvtary 
shall,  beginning  In  the  month  of  October 
1969,  and  In  the  same  month  of  every  fifth 
year  thereafter,  take  a  census  of  agriculture, 
proTlded  that  the  censuses  directed  to  be 
taken  In  October  1959  and  each  tenth  year 
thereafter,  may,  when  and  where  deemed  ad- 
visable by  the  Secretary,  be  taken  Instead  In 
conjunction  with  the  censuses  provided  In 
section  141  of  thU  title,  (b)  The  Secretary 
shall.  In  conjunction  with  the  census  of  ag- 
riculture directed  to  be  taken  In  October 
1959  and  each  tenth  year  thereafter,  take  a 
census  of  Irrigation  and  drainage." 

5.  Title  13,  SecUon  161.  "The  Secretary 
shall  take,  compile,  and  publish  tor  the  year 
1957  and  for  every  fifth  year  thereafter  a  cen- 
sus of  governments.  Each  such  census  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  data  on  taxes 
and  tax  valuations,  governmental  receipts, 
expenditures,  indebtedness,  and  employees 
of  sutes,  counties,  cltlea,  and  other  govern- 
mental units." 

8.  TlUe  13.  SM^Uon  181.  "The  Secretary  may 
make  surveya  deemed  necessary  to  fumlah 
annual  and  other  Intwlm  current  data  on  the 
subjM^  covered  by  the  censuses  provided  for 
In  this  UUe." 

7.  TlUe  13,  SecUon  195.  "Kxcept  for  the  de- 
termination of  population  for  apportion- 
ment purposes,  the  Secretary  may.  where  he 
deems  it  appropriate,  authorise  the  use  of 
the  statlsUcal  method  known  as  'sampling' 
In  carrjrtng  out  the  provisions  of  this  UUe." 

8.  TlUe  13,  SecUon  801.  "The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  coUeot  InformaUon  from  all 
persons  exporting  frmn,  or  Importing  into, 
the  United  States  and  the  nonconUguous 
areas  over  which  the  United  Stotes  exercises 
sovereignty.  Jnrladletton.  or  control,  and 
from  aU  peraoos  engaged  in  trade  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  such  noncontiguous 
areas  and  between  those  areaa,  or  ftam  the 
owners,  or  operators  of  carriers  engaged  in 
such  foreign  commerce  or  trade,  and  »ti^ii 
compile  and  publish  such  Information  per- 
taining to  exports.  Imports,  trade,  and  trans- 
portation relating  thereto,  as  he  deems  nac- 
eesary  or  appropriate  to  enable  him  to  foater. 
promote,  devel(q>.  and  further  the  commerce, 
domestic  and  foreign,  of  the  United  States 
and  for  other  lawful  purposes." 

9.  Housing  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  171 
8l8t  Congress),  Section  807.  "(a)  The  direc- 
tor of  the  Census  is  authorised  and  di- 
rected to  take  a  census  of  housing  in  each 
State,  the  DIstilct  of  Columbia.  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rioo.  the  Virgin  Islands.  »>wl  Alaska! 
In  the  year  1900  and  decennially  thereafter 
In  conJtincUon  with,  at  the  same  Ume.  and 
as  a  part  of  the  population  inquiry  of  the 
decennial  census  in  order  to  provide  In- 
formaUon concerning  the  number,  oharacter- 
IsUcs  (including  utUlUes  and  equipment), 
and  geogn^hlcal  dlstrlbuUon  of  dwelling 
units  in  the  United  SUtes.  The  Director  of 
the  Census  Is  authorised  to  collect  such 
supplementary  staUsUcs  (either  in  advance 
of  or  after  the  taking  of  such  censijs)  as  are 
necessary  to  the  completion  thereof,  (b)  AU 
of  the  provisions  tn<»i»Hipg  penalUea.  of  the 
Act  providing  for  the  fifteenth  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censrues,  approved  June  18, 
1929  .  .  .  shaU  ivply  to  the  taking  of  the 
census  provided  for  In  subsecUon  (a)  of 
this  section. 

Particular  note  ought  to  be  taken  of  para- 
gr^th  6  of  the  above  provisions,  which  per- 
mits the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  order  In- 
ter-censal  censuses  or  surveys:  and  to  para- 
graph 7,  which  makes  provisions  for  the  tise 
of  sampling  taohntquea  where  they  mn 
approprteta. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Federal  Needs  and  Census  Questions 
FMeral  interest  in  data  Is  not  frivolous  or 
academic.  Rather,  It  Is  pragmatic  and  neces- 
sary to  the  carrying  out  of  the  programs  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  in  all  their  pro- 
fusion. It  seems  rather  surprising  then  that, 
contrary  to  the  requirements  of  good  man- 
•CBment  and  administration,  there  exists  no 
comprehensive  list  as  such  at  Federal  needs 
and  uses  for  census  tirwuitg*  anjrwhere  In  gov- 
ernment publications.  It  is  this  surprising 
lack  that  has  led  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Problems  ot  Census  Knumeration  to  issue  as 
its  first  recommendaUon  the  suggestion  that: 
"The  Bureau  of  the  Census  take  the  lead 
In  eeteMlshtiig  a  cumulative,  up-to-date  reg- 
ister of  all  statutory  uses  that  are  made  of 
census  daU  for  the  purpose  of  allocating 
government  funds  and  developing  basic  so- 
cial services;  that  the  register  be  gradually 
•«P«nded  In  the  direction  of  including  all 
Identifiable,  ofllolal  governmental  usee  of  cen- 
sus statistics,  beginning,  for  example  with 
thoee  that  are  required  by  admlnlstrau've  or- 
der, regulaUon,  or  customary  practice;  and 
that  the  register  t>e  supplemented,  wherever 
feasible,  by  Information  on  the  kinds  and 
frequency  of  uses  made  in  the  private  sector 
ot  the  economy  and  by  Individuals  engaged  In 
scientific  research."  *  """' 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  register  or  list. 
It  Is  necessary  for  anyone  wanting  informa- 
tion about  the  totality  of  Federal  needs  and 
uses  to  make  a  department-by-department 
canvas  to  compile  his  own  Information. 

One  prime  source  for  material  for  such  a 
register  is  the  record  over  the  years  of  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
CensTU  and  Statistics  and  other  related  Con- 
gressional oommlttees. 

The  following  secUon,  then.  Is  given  over 
to  a  recording  of  the  more  important  ques- 
Uons  submitted  by  Federal  agencies  for  in- 
clusion in  the  1970  decennial  census.  Some 
of  the  questions  were  lUtlmately  Included, 
some  were  not.  Together,  the  two  groups 
give  a  panoramic  view  of  Federal  census 
needs  as  perceived  by  the  Government  Itself. 
PopulaUon  QueeUons 
In  the  first  seeUon  below,  quesUons  con- 
cerning populaUoQ  are  dealt  with  which  were 
Included  In  the  1970  decennial  census  ques- 
Uonnalre,'  without  regard  for  the  govern- 
ment agency  or  department  submltUng  the 
quesUon. 

1.  RelaUonahip  to  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold. CoUected  In  each  census  since  1880. 

Needs :  For  classification  of  population  into 
famUles  and  other  realdenUal  groi4>lngs;  for 
characterizing  families  In  terms  of  struc- 
ture and  oomposlUon;  quesUon  is  basic  to 
conslderauon  of  socio-economic  problems 
which  affect  family  as  a  group. 

2.  Color  or  race.  CoUected  In  each  census 
since  1790. 

Needs:  Of  obvious  utlUty  for  the  whole 
r»nge  of  socio-economic  problems,  particu- 
larly these  leading  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  of  Negroes,  Indians,  and  other 
minority  ethnic  groups. 

3.  Age  arid  sex.  Collected  in  each  census 
since  1790. 

Needs:  Again,  of  obvious  utUlty  In  the 
broad  range  of  American  socio-economic 
problems,  cutting  across  all  Inmnches  of  gov- 
ernment. 

4.  Murital  ttatua.  CoUected  In  each  census 
since  18S0. 

Needs:  Meoessary  in  dealing  with  such  sub- 
jects as  mUttary  iteaft.  dspsndency,  en^loy- 
ment  of  wives  and  mothsia,  level  of  fertlUty 
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*  Adriaory  Committee  on  Problems  of  Cen- 
sus enumeration.  Division  at  Behavioral  Scl- 
enoee.  National  Academy  of  Seienoee-Natlonal 
Beeearch   CouncU,  June  8,   1971. 

'Bureau  ot  the  Census,  Inquirlee  in  the 
1970  Census  ot  Population  and  Housing, 
Washington,  D.O..  May  91,  1989. 


m  popuIaUon;  of  Increasing  importance  aa 
population  problems  Increase  and  as  divorce 
i«te  continues  to  rise. 

5.  State  or  country  of  MrfA.  OoUeotsd  In 
each  census  stnoe  I860. 

Meeds:  iMentlal  In  formulaUoo  of  immi- 
gration poiloy. 

8.  Tears  of  school  completed.  Ccrileoted  In 
each  census  slnoe  1940. 

Needs:  Statlstlos  on  many  census  items  are 
cross-tabulated  by  education;  obviously  thU 
measure  of  the  populaUon  Is  of  very  btriad 
utmty. 

7.  dumber  of  children.  CoUected  In  each 
census  since  1890  (exceptions:  1990,  1980). 

Needs:  Necessary  for  fertiUty-mortaltty 
BtatlsUcs;  of  obvious  necessity  as  poptdation 
growth  Inereasee  the  need  for  formulMUon 
of  relevant  Federal  pohcy. 

8.  AetMtp  five  years  ago.  New  Item  In  1970. 

Meeds:  For  programs  of  manpower  devel- 
opment; as  a  measure  of  employment  and 
Job  mobility.  Job  migration. 

9.  Employment  status.  Weeks  worked  last 
year.  Last  year  in  which  worked.  (Basic  ques- 
tion ooUected  in  each  census  since  1930). 

Needs:  For  development  and  admlnlstra- 
Uon  of  manpower  training,  welfare,  educa- 
tion programs,  etc.;  for  analyses  of  manpower 
reeoiiroes  and  skills  In  particular  areas. 

10.  OecupsMon,  induttry,  and  class  of 
worker.  Collected  In  each  census  since  1840 
(not  always  In  the  same  queeUon  form.) 

Needs:  For  use  In  formulaUon  of  economic 
development  programs. 

11.  Income.  CoUected  In  each  census  slnoe 
1940. 

Needs:  For  development  of  programs  for 
low  Income  famUiee;  important  for  analysis 
of  Income  patterns  of  various  populaUon 
gioupe,  such  as  farmers  or  faniUUes  receiving 
public  assistance. 

12.  Country  of  JHrth  of  parents.  CoUected 
In  each  census  since  1870. 

Needs:  For  measurement  of  progress  made 
by  various  ethnic  and  naUonaUty  groups;  of 
direct  concern  to  a  variety  of  government 
agencies. 

15.  Year  moved  into  this  house.  Place  of 
residence  five  years  ago.  CoUected  In  each 
census  since  1980. 

Needs:  For  measurement  of  migration; 
particularly  Important  for  proJecUon  of  fu- 
ture dlstrlbuUon  of  nation's  population;  of 
obvious  utUlty  to  formulation  of  programs 
for  citiee,  rural  area,  et  cetera. 

14.  School  or  coUege  enrollment.  CoUected 
in  each  census  since  1860. 

Needs:  For  planning  educaUonal  programs 
(Federal  aid)  and  assessing  educational  con- 
ditions in  specific  areas. 

16.  Veteran  status.  Collected  in  1840,  1890, 
1910,  and  each  census  since  1930. 

Needs:  For  use  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  in  various  Federal  programs  for 
veterans. 

18.  Place  of  Work.  Ueanf  of  traTisportation 
to  work.  Collected  in  1960  and  1970. 

Needs:  For  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense;  to 
define  the  Standard  MetropoUtan  StatlsUcal 
Areas. 

17.  Occupation-industry  five  years  ago.  New 
item  In  1970. 

Needs:  For  across-the-board  use  In  defin- 
ing and  analyzing  trends  and  thus  formu- 
lating policy  relative  to  the  labor  force. 

18.  SpanUh  oHgin  or  descent.  New  item  in 
1970. 

Needs:  To  further  deUneate  characterisUcs 
of  Mexican-Americans,  Puerto  Rlcans,  and 
Cubans,  three  population  groups  for  which 
there  are  a  number  of  government  programs. 

19.  Citizenship.  CoUected  In  1820,  1830, 
1870,  and  In  each  census  from  1890  to  1960. 

Needs:  For  formtUaUon  of  voting  policy; 
for  measurement  of  rate  of  asslmllaUon  of 
foreign  bom  by  naturalization. 

*>•  yww  of  immtffration.  OODeeted  In  each 
fummm  txom  1890  to  19S0. 

Needs:  For  eraluatlon  of  the  effects  of  pre- 
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vious  immlgraUoo  legislation;  with  particu- 
lar ^)pUcatlon  for  the  labor  fans  proTMon 
In  the  Immlgrstlon  Act  of  190B. 

31.  Marital  history.  OoUeoted  In  some  form 
in  each  census  slnoe  1900  (except  1990) . 

Needs:  To  measure  the  relaUon  between 
early  marriage  and  eventual  dissolution  of 
the  marriage;  to  measure  the  relation  be- 
tween age  at  mairlage  and  fertility;  each 
with  obvious  implications  for  legislation. 

23.  Vocational  training  completed.  New 
Item  in  1970. 

Needs:  For  use  in  locating  new  training 
faolUUes  and  sssesslng  the  potential  market 
for  training;  to  provide  a  rough  measure  of 
the  return  from  an  investment  in  vocational 
training. 

23.  Presence  and  duration  of  diaabiUty. 
Collected  in  some  form  in  each  census  from 
1830  to  1890. 

Needs:  To  provide  a  factual  basis  for  efll- 
cient  allocation  of  funds  for  the  asslstanoe  of 
the  disabled. 

Housing  Questions 

The  foUowlng  list  of  questions  deals  with 
the  housing  section.  Slnoe  a  number  of 
housing  questions  are  of  utiUty  to  bodies 
other  than  Fedwal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, the  section  deals  with  only  thoss 
quesUons  of  asserted  Federal  xisefulnsss. 

34.  Number  of  housing  units.  CoUected  In 
each  census  since  1890. 

Needs :  This  is  of  primary  use  in  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  census  itself. 

26.  QuesUons  concerning  telephones,  ac- 
cess to  unit,  water  supply,  flush  toUet,  bath- 
tub or  shower,  type  of  heaUng  equipment,  air 
conditioning,  presence  of  appliances.  (Most 
of  these  quesUons  collected  In  each  census 
since  1940.) 

Needs:  This  group  of  questions  in  genwal 
furnishes  the  Federal  Government  with  In- 
dicators of  the  population's  general  quaUty 
of  bousing,  cnie  telephone  number  is  used 
only  as  an  aid  to  enumeration.) 

26.  Rooms,  bedrooms.  Booms  coUected  in 
each  census  since  1940,  bedrooms  since  1900. 

Needs:  These  questions  provide  the  gov- 
ernment with  standard  measures  of  crowd- 
ing. 

27.  Basement.  Ccdlected  in  1960  and  1970. 
Needs:  This  item  is  used  for  emergency 

planning  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense. 

28.  Farm  residence.  Collected  In  each  cen- 
sus since  1890. 

Needs:  This  item  Is  used  to  provide  farm- 
nonfarm  classiflcaUons  of  great  uUUty  to  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

29.  Source  of  water,  sewage  disposal.  Col- 
lected in  1960  and  1970. 

Needs:  For  aid  In  legislation  relaUve  to 
waterbome  disease  and/or  poUuUon. 

30.  Automobiles.  CoUected  in  1980  and 
1970. 

Needs:  For  use  In  transportation  planning 
and  legislation. 

31.  fuel-heating,  cooking,  water  heating. 
CoUected  in  each  census  since  1940 

Need:  For  air  poUution  control  policy;  for 
formulation  of  policy  about  long-term  power 
needs  for  additional  facilities;  and  as  an  ad- 
ditional level  of  Uving  Indicator. 

33.  Television,  rtidto.  Television  coUected  In 
each  census  since  1950,  radio  since  1930 

Need:  For  use  In  disaster  situations  such 
as  during  a  power  blackout;  television  in- 
formation Is  of  concern  to  the  FCC. 

A  variety  of  housing  questions  have  appU- 
catlon  to  the  naUon's  housing  needs  and  thus 
are  of  ImpUdt  value  for  thoee  Federal  agen- 
cies which  deal  with  housing-related  prob- 
lems. 

Questions  Proposed  But  Not  Asked 

Some  38  quesUons  pn:q>osed  for  the  1970 
Census  by  varloua  Federal  Departments  and 
agencies  were  rejected  during  the  long,  metic- 
ulous reviewing  process.  Six  dsalt  with  em- 
ployment and  earnings,  six  requested  housing 
InformaUon,  and  five  concerned  educaUon. 
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Several  cf  the  inoposod  questions  asked 
about  dlvoroe,  widowhood  and  other  famUy 
relationships,  several  were  designed  to  yield 
data  on  transportation,  and  the  others  cov- 
ered a  variety  of  subjects. 

The  briefest  review  of  the  above  quesUons. 
both  included  in  and  excluded  from  the  1970 
decennial  census  questionnaire,  is  anongh  to 
Indicate  not  only  the  wide  range  of  govern- 
ment departments  and  agendes  with  census- 
related  interests,  but  also  the  mulUpllclty  ot 
issues  and  problem  area  represented  by  the 
quesUons. 

There  may  be  some  tendency  among  Gov- 
ernment agenciee  to  propoae  census  ques- 
Uons that  are  not  essential  because  there  Is 
no  cost  to  the  requesting  agencies.  Most  such 
questions  are  weeded  out,  however,  in  the 
Census  Bureau's  rigorous,  painirtaklng  review 
process.  The  bulk  ^  ths  qusstlons  finaUy  ac- 
cepted for  IncUislon  In  the  census  obviously 
are  vital  to  the  conduct  of  the  nation's  af- 
fairs. 

Federal  Uses  of  Census  Data 

There  Is  a  rapidly  growing  body  of  Federal 
legislaUon  which  specifies  or  requires  the 
iise  of  census  data  for  the  aUocation  of 
funds  or  administration  of  programs.  This 
legislation  is  of  three  types:  (1)  statutory 
provisions  using  census  data  for  allocating 
funds  or  for  related  typee  of  action,  such  as 
grants-in-aid;  (2)  statutes  which  refer  to 
one  or  more  types  of  census  data  to  be  used 
In  program  admlnlstraUon,  and  (8>  laws 
which  clearly  require,  but  do  not  specify, 
census  information  for  their  admlnlstraUon. 
The  most  important  of  these  Include: 

I.  Allocation  of  funds: 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1966. 

Adult  Basic  EducaUon  Act  of  1966. 

Ofllce  of  Economic  Oiq>ortunlty — Commu- 
nity Action  Programs. 

Research  FaciUtles  Act  (Cooperative  State 
Reeearch  Service — ^Department  of  Agricul- 
ture). 

Smith  Lever  Act  (CooperaUve  Agricultural 
Extension  Service— -Department  of  Agricul- 
ture). 

Hatch  Act  and  Amendments  (Agricultural 
Experimental  StaUons-^>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture) . 

Grants-ln-Ald  (State  Technical  Services — 
Department  of  Commerce) . 

Gran ts-in- Aid  (Office  of  Health,  EducaUon 
and  WeUare — Guidance,  Counseling  and 
Testing:  Identification  of  Able  Students). 

Orants-tn-Aid  (Office  of  EducaUon,  HXW — 
Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities). 

Qrants-m-Ald  (Public  Health  Servioe, 
Chronic  Illness  and  ftged). 

Qrants-ln-Ald  (Outdoor  Bsereatton  Facul- 
ties— Oepartmsnt  of  ths  Interior). 

Orants-ln-Ald  (Water  Rssouroes  and  Plan- 
ning— Oepartmsnt  of  ths  Intartor) . 

AppalsAlan  Bedsvelopment  Act  of  1966. 

VocaUonal  BduoaUon  Act  of  1988. 

Higher  MAoosMaa.  FSoUttles  Act  of  1968. 

Social  Security  Act. 

8.  Census  Data  a|teolfled  In  Statutes: 

Public  Works  and  Bennoinlc  Developmsnt 
Act  of  1966. 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  cf  1988  (aa 
amended). 

Voting  RlghU  Act  of  1966. 

ClvU  Rlghta  Act  of  1964. 

The  VS.  Housing  Act  of  1987  (as 
amended). 

HotiBlng  Act  of  1948  (as  amended). 

Housing  Act  of  1966  (as  amended). 

Demonstration  atles  and  MetropoUtan  De- 
velopmsnt Act  of  1966. 

3.  Laws  Dependent  upon  Census  Data: 

Manpower  Dsvtiopment  and  Italnlng  Act 
of  1963  (as  amandsd). 

Bemsntary  and  Beoondary  Bducatton  Act 
of  1965  (Tttle  vn.  Bilingual  Sducatlon  Act) . 

Immigration  Act  of  196S. 

Urban  Mass  Ttansportaitlui  Act  of  1964. 

Wtnnnm\t^  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967  (Special  In^tact  Program). 
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Jury  Baleottan  and  Servioe  Act  of  196B. 

Federal  Aid  Highways. 

Housing  Act  of  1940. 

Of  the  83  programs  authorized  by  thsss 
laws,  only  10  were  in  sxlstenee  In  1960.  With 
the  advent  of  the  New  Federalism  and  a 
heightened  awareness  of  social  and  domssUo 
problems.  It  can  be  sipeoted  that  coisus- 
type  data  wUl  be  Involved  eren  mors  beavlly 
in  the  legislation  of  the  1970^ 

Specific  Statutory  Usee 
With  reference  to  the  above  list  of  major 
Acts  requiring  census  data  for  their  funding 
and/or  admlnlstraUon,  the  foUowlng  sec- 
tion specifies  the  manuM'  in  which  census 
data  are  used  to  administer  the  Acts. 

Data  from  Census  Questions  SpeclflcsUy 
Cited  in  PubUc  Law 

1.  Questions:  Relating  to  income. 

Acts:  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
as  amended:  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  as  amended. 

Uses:  Allooatton  cf  funds. 

3.  Questions:  Elementary  and  Secondary 
EducaUon  Act  of  1966,  as  amended. 

Usee:  AUocation  of  funds. 

3.  Questions:  Years  of  school  completed. 

Act:  Adult  Basic  Education.         . 

Uses:  Grants  to  States. 

Data  From  Census  Questions  Used  In  Reports 
Required  by  Federal  Law 

Questions:  AU  housing  questions  except 
thoee  about  selected  househdd  equipment 
items,  TV.  and  radio. 

Acts:  Housing  Act  of  1948  as  amended; 
Housing  Act  of  1949  as  amended;  Wnuiiing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1868;  Na- 
tional Howslng  Act  as  amended. 

Uses:  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  urban  Development  to  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congreee  on  tirban  and 
nonfarm  rural  housing  needs;  to  enatfle  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  ■♦mti^r 
report  on  farm  housing;  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  annual  teporta  on  various 
national  aspects  of  housing,  and  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  HOOBlng  and  Urban  Derd- 
opment  to  prepare  market  analysis  reports 
rtf  ative  to  the  short-term  housing  situation 
on  a  relatively  broad  scale. 

Data  Rtxn  Census  Questionnaires  Used  by 

Federal  Agencies  in  Program  Administra- 
tion. Kvaluation,  and  Planning 

1.  Question:  AU  housing  Items. 

Acts:  Housing  Act  of  1966  as  amended: 
Housing  Act  of  1964  as  amended. 

Uses:  TO  enable  the  Secretary  of  Hnnaing 
and  Urban  Development  to  carry  on  author- 
ized and  directed  procedures  In  the  analysis 
of  a  variety  of  housing-related  problems  af- 
fecting the  nation.  The  above-mentioned 
analyses  are  q>eclflcaUy  to  Include  dements 
Indicating  housing  needs  and  land  use  re- 
quirements for  housing.  To  enable  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  CommlsBlon  on  Low  Tnooms 
to  carry  out  Its  Congreaslonally  directed  re- 
sponslblUties.  To  provide  to  the  Secretaries 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  De- 
fense neceesary  information  as  to  private 
housing  avallabUlty  at  certain  Defense- 
related  locations. 

3.  Questions:  All  housing  items  except 
household  equipment,  radio  and  television. 

Acts:  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1987  as  amend- 
ed; National  Housing  Act  as  amended;  Hoxis- 
ing  and  Urban  Developm«U  Act  of  1968; 
Housing  Act  of  1949  as  amended;  and  MUl- 
tary  Construction  Authorisation  Act  of  1966 
as  amended. 

Uses:  To  enable  the  Department  of  Ho\is- 
Ing  and  Urban  Development  to  establish 
standards  relaUve  to  low  income  housing 
avallabUlty. 

8.  Questions:  AU  housing  items. 

Acts:  Housing  Act  of  1949  as  amended; 
Demonstraticm  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966. 

Uses:  Relative  to  requirements  for  i4>pU- 
cants  for  asslstanoe  under  the  Department 
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of  Honirtng  axxl  Urban  DevelopiiMntI  urban 
renewal  program.  Belatlve  to  appllcatlona  (or 
aaslBtance  xinder  the  Demon«tratlon  Cities 
Program. 

Data  From  Oeneiu  Questions  Only  Indirectly 
>^>pUcable  to  Puimc  Law 

1.  Questions:  TTnenipIoyment. 

Acts:  Public  Works  and  Boonomlo  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1905. 

Uses:  Determination  of  community  quall- 
Ocauon  for  assistance  imder  above  program. 

2.  Questions:  Employment  Status,  Occupa- 
tion. 

Acts:  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1963  as  amended. 

Uses:  Census  data  are  used  to  establlsb 
uniform  standards,  as  outlined  by  Act;  to 
determine  occupational  needs  In  a  given 
area  for  authorization  of  occupational  train- 
ing programs. 

3.  Questions:  Relating  to  occupation. 
AcU:  Fair  Labor  SUndards  Act  of  1938  as 

amended. 

Uses:  To  permit  the  establishment  of  mini- 
mum standards  of  age  and  wages  In  regard 
to  those  engaged  In  occupations  subject  to 
regulation  under  Federal  and  State  law. 

4.  Questions:  Relating  to  place  of  work. 
Acts:    Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961; 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

Uses:  To  provide  a  means  for  better  traffic 
and  blgbKsy  planning  and  In  planning  more 
efficient  mass  transportation. 

5.  Questions:  Relating  to  Income. 

Acts:  National  School  Lunch  Act;  Appa- 
lachian Badevtrtotiment  Act  of  1985;  Voca- 
tional Kdueatlon  Act  of  19S3;  Higher  Eduea- 
tton  Facilities  Act  of  19fl8:  Social  Security 
Act;  Public  Health  Service  Act;  Manpower 
and  Development  Training  Act  of  1963. 

Usee:  Allocation  of  funds;  in  addition,  the 
development  of  other  Income  data  by  the 
Office  o<  Buatness  Xoooosnlcs. 

6.  Questtona:  Balatlng  to  vocational 
training. 

Acta:  Uai^wwer  Devalopment  and  Tnin- 
tsg  Act;  VooatlcoAl  Iduoatlon  Aet;  Voca- 
tional SduoaUon  Amendmants  of  1968. 

Uses:  Allocation  of  funds  in  support  Of 
vocational  training  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Kdiifatlon  and 
Welfare. 

7.  Questions:  Relating  to  mlgratlaii. 
Aets:     1tf)r>n<wnlc    Opportunttles    Amand- 

menta  of  1967. 

Uses:  To  pwrmlt  Identlfloatlon  of  anaa 
•PPMfKtate  for  some  programs  authoclaad  In 
th*  Act. 

8.  Queatlom:  Manlage.  and  children  ever 
bom. 

Acts:  PubUo  Health  Service  Act. 
Ttaea:     To     supplemuit     vital     statistics 
through  data  <m  marriage  and  fertility. 

9.  Qoasttons:  H*i«.t*ng  to  dlaablUty. 
Acts:  National  Health  Survey  Act. 

Uses:  iy>  stvplement  health  data  from  sur* 
vwy  results  wth  census  data,  which  would 
be  available  unif<»mly  for  State  and  local 


10.  QoestlCDs:  ReUtlng  to  color  or  race. 
Acts:    Voting   Rights  Act;    Jury   Selection 

and  Service  Act  of  1966;  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

Usee:  "Po  provide  the  basis  for  evidence 
that  cttlaens  have  been  and  are  being  ex- 
cluded from  certain  civil  rights,  or  from  pul)- 
11c  accommodations  on  account  of  race  or 
color  contrary  to  provisions  of  the  above  Acts. 

11.  Questions:  Relating  to  language. 

Acts:  Bementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (Title  vn,  BUlngiial  Educa- 
tion Act). 

Uses:  1\>  Implement  provlsioiis  of  the  above 
Act  designed  to  meet  educational  needs  of 
children  who  come  from  environments  where 
the  dominant  language  Is  other  than  English. 

13.  Questions:  Relating  to  ootmtry  of  birth 
of  parenU;  Relating  to  citizenship. 

Acts:  Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act  of 
1968:  Immigration  and  Nationality  Aet  of 
1969. 
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Uses:  To  provide  the  baste  of  evidence, 
where  such  evidence  crista,  that  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  above  Act,  citiaens  are 
being  excluded  from  service  as  jurors. 

Even  the  briefest  review  of  the  above  sur- 
vey of  some  Federal  uses  of  census  data  dls- 
dosee  the  multiplicity  of  functions  performed 
by  such  data;  fund  allocation,  standards  for 
grants  to  States,  executive  repents  to  the 
Presldamt  and  the  Congress,  to  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  a  variety  of  national  analyses, 
to  provide  user  Information,  to  make  possible 
the  development  of  additional,  corollary  sta- 
tistical data,  in  the  establishment  of  Federal 
minimum  standards,  to  enable  Federal  agen- 
cies to  ascertain  whether  or  not  dtlaen  rights 
are  being  protected  according  to  Congresslon- 
ally-i»ovlded  tests,  and  a  host  of  others. 

B.  State  and  local  government  needs 

State  and  local  governments  must  use  their 
own  resoiutxs  and  records  to  make  effective 
use  of  censiis  data.  They  do  not  expect  the 
Federal  census  to  do  their  job  for  them. 

The  U.S.  Census  is  the  major  source  of 
accurate  information  on  persons,  housing, 
and  economic  activity  available  to  State  and 
local  governments.  The  standardization  and 
accuracy  of  the  national  oensxis  could  not  be 
acquired  by  state  and  local  governments 
without  Federal  direction  and  participation. 

Census  data  can  be  of  greatest  value  to 
State  and  local  governments  if  offlclala  of 
these  governments  are  directly  Involved  In 
the  early  planning  stages.  Poet-coimt  In- 
volvement tends  to  be  on  an  adversary  basts 
and  la  of  limited  value. 

Future  census  efforts  should  Include  the 
gathering  of  data  which  would  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  m^wng  public 
policy  decisions  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
and  the  avaUabUlty  of  social  services.  Pres- 
ent census  data  tend  to  concentrate  on  the 
physical  condition  of  commimltlee. 

State  and  local  governments  use  the  census 
in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Apportionment  of  certain  bodlee,  such 
as  State  legislatures  and  city  and  county 
councils,  and  defining  districts  from  which 
members  are  selected  or  appointed. 

2.  Planning  for  the  physical  locaUon  and 
capacity  of  publicly  owned  utllltleB,  (e.g., 
water  and  sewer  system) ,  protective  servloea. 
educational  faeUlttes,  and  parks  and  other 
recreational  facilities. 

3.  Planning  of  socio-economic  programs 
such  as  manpower,  health  and  welfare,  and 
family  counseling;  and 

4.  Levying  taxes  and  determining  the  base 
for  borrowing. 

Specific  applications  Include: 

Streets  and  tranaport.  Planning  for  streets, 
highways,  and  transportation  systems,  using 
data  on  journey  to  wcH-k,  household  char- 
acteristics, and  Intraclty  nUgration,  for  ex- 
ample, an  analysis  of  place  of  employment, 
and  the  need  for  access  to  shopping  areas, 
schools,  and  parks. 

PuhHc  vtilttiea.  The  placement  and  capac- 
ity of  water,  power,  sewage,  and  other  utili- 
ties must  be  accuratrty  projected  for  dec- 
ades ahead  on  the  basis  of  census  population 
trends  and  anticipated  land  uses  in  order  to 
avoid  economic  waste. 

Protective  services.  Locating  and  equip- 
ping of  fire  and  police  sorvlces  requires 
knowledge  of  population  density,  housing 
conditions.  Income  level,  and  age-family  sta- 
tus and  ethnic  characteristics. 

Educational  fmeilities.  8cho<d  and  library 
requirements  are  projected  from  census  data 
on  educational  attainment,  migration  from 
or  to  other  areas  and  age-family  status  and 
ethnic  charactlstlcs. 

Parks  and  recreation.  Expansion  or  cre- 
ation of  new  park  and  recreation  facilities 
la  baaed  on  information  similar  to  that  re- 
quired for  aohools  and  libraries  plus  employ- 
ment and  leisure  time  data. 

Manpower.  The  ciurent  worker  occupa- 
tional pattern  by  industry  and  by  location, 
plus  the  total  labor  force-employment  in- 
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dustry  constitute  the  essential  census  data 
for  estimating  future  skill  requirements,  de- 
tecting industrial  growth  and  migration 
trends  and  ^pralsal  of  the  available  man- 
power for  national  defense  needs. 

HaaUh  and  loel/are.  Programs  to  alleviate 
poverty  and  its  related  problems  cannot  be 
carried  out  effectively  without  the  array  of 
present  censiu  Information  on  inoomes,  em- 
ployment ratios,  housing  oondltions,  age- 
family  status  and  ethnic  characteristics. 

Private  housing  and  redevelopment.  The 
state  of  our  housLng  Inventory,  especially  for 
tha  "moderate"  income  group,  has  the  poten- 
tial for  worsening  our  urbcm  problems.  1\> 
pinpoint  adequately  the  areas  of  greatest 
need,  quite  detailed  infarmatlon  Is  needed 
on  housing  conditions,  Income  levels,  owner- 
ship patterns,  employment  ratios,  job 
locations,  age-family  stattis  and  ethnic 
characteristics. 

Taxation  and  revenue.  Local  government 
revenue  requirements  depend  upon  the  serv- 
ice demands  of  their  own  areas  arising  from 
population,  incomes,  educational  attalmnent, 
geographic  distribution,  employment,  mi- 
gration rates,  and  a  host  of  other  social 
characteristics.  All  of  these  data  come  from 
the  census  and  In  fact  are  required  by  statute 
for  the  allocation  of  State  and  Federal  funds 
for  hli^ways,  schools,  public  health  and 
echoed  lunch  programs,  manpower  develc^>- 
ment,  economic  opportunity  programs  and 
many  othen. 

lilany  Federal  and  State  assisted  programs 
require  that  the  local  government  knowJn 
detaU  and  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  knowledge  with  respect  to 
the  economic  and  physical  characteristics 
of  neighborhoods.  The  Federal  Oovemment 
requires  this  information  in  order  to  focus 
the  application  of  Individual  programs  and 
to  set  up  measurements  of  program  effec- 
tiveness. It  is  essential  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's point  of  view  that  the  information 
with  respect  to  the  physical,  social  and  eco- 
nomic characteristics  of  neighborhoods  be 
gathered  on  a  similar  basis.  This  would  not 
be  possible  without  the  census. 

C.  Business  needs 

The  United  States  business  community.  In 
analyzing  the  demand  for,  and  the  supply  of, 
products  and  services  in  a  trillion-dollar 
economy,  has  developed  and  elaborate  and 
complex  set  of  techniques  for  making  use  of 
many  kinds  of  social,  economic,  demographic, 
and  other  technicskl  data.  The  evolution  of 
biisiness  nuinagement  from  Its  beginnings, 
as  a  subject  for  study  In  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  has  increasingly  Involved 
the  concepts  and  techniques  of  modern  logic, 
mathematics,  statistical  Inference,  opinion 
research,  economic  analysis,  and  psychologi- 
cal testing. 

Increased  managerial  sophistication  has 
led  to  the  development  of  strong  marketing 
and  economic  research  departments  In  major 
corporations,  management  and  marketing 
consulting  firms,  economic  consulting  flrms, 
and  marketing  and  statistical  research  func- 
tions in  leading  public  relations  and  adver- 
tising flrms.  The  U.S.  business  community  Is 
perhaps  the  world's  most  sophisticated  user 
of  modem  marketing,  statistical  and  optera- 
tlons  research  techniques  to  improve  analysis 
of  market  demand  for  goods  and  services  and 
the  analysis  of  the  relative  costs  of  alterna- 
tive systems  of  supplying  goods  and  services. 

The  data  from  the  decennial  censuses  are, 
of  course,  vitally  Important  to  the  business 
community  generally  in  serving  as  bench- 
marks from  which  market  and  economic 
profiles  are  developed  through  intensive  use 
of  private  surveys  and  other  data.  Leading 
market  survey  firms  and  opinion  research 
flrms  usually  start  from  decennial  census 
benchmark  data  and  derive  more  detailed 
and  up-to-date  analyses  of  particular  prod- 
uct or  geogn^thlc  markets  or  sources  of 
supply  throu^  continuous  research  and 
analysis. 
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There  la  no  question  that  much  of  the 
census  data,  collected  primarily  to  meet  the 
needs  of  government,  are  also  indirectly  use- 
ful to  business.  Thoughtful  professional 
economists  both  in  and  out  of  business  have 
long  appreciated  the  underlying,  but  pro- 
found significance  to  society  and  to  business 
organizations  of  decisions  based  upon  ac- 
curate understanding  of  factual  trends  rath- 
er than  upon  surmise.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  basic  factual  data  as  total  popula- 
tion, population  by  age  and  sex,  occupation 
and  Industry,  income,  and  the  number  of 
age  of  housing  units  are  the  starting  point 
for  much  business  marketing  and  supply 
analysis.  But  it  requires  experlezice  in  busi- 
ness to  appreciate  the  degree  of  detail  and  the 
depth  of  knowledge  that  Is  often  necessary 
in  the  supply  and  marketing  of  the  products 
and  services  in  a  modem  Industrial  economy. 

Generally,  the  United  States  business  com- 
munity is  well  satisfied  with  the  quality  and 
coverage  of  the  decennial  census.  Business  Is 
represented  In  the  Department  of  Commerce 
advisory  process  and  through  the  Federal 
Statistics  Users'  Conference,  business  re- 
search and  trade  association  groups,  and  In 
other  ways,  m  participating  In  the  continu- 
ing technical  process  of  reviews  of  the  U.S. 
statistical  system. 

Very  few,  if  any.  questions  on  the  dacen- 
nlal  census  are  desired  by  business  that  are 
not  also  needed  by  government.  Business 
corporations.  Impelled  by  market  Incentlvee 
to  search  out  their  own  means  of  achieving 
suooees,  use  data  from  census  questions  since 
the  queetlons  have  been  asked.  Similarly,  In 
any  town  or  city,  the  loctJ  business  firms 
seek  out  and  make  use  of  such  Information 
as  Is  available  from  any  source  which  will 
Improve  the  chances  of  business  succees.  The 
information  available  to  local  firms  Is  supple- 
mented by  research,  analysis,  »"^  surveys  of 
local.  State,  and  national  trade  mmfM^i^itiirtnff 
m  the  firms'  industries.  And,  for  special  pur- 
poses such  as  the  introduction  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  services,  the  location  of  new  plants, 
the  search  for  new  supplies,  and  so  on,  indi- 
vidual firms  t\im  to  the  broad  and  growing 
knowledge  Industry  in  the  United  States. 
The  decennial  census  provides  many  of  the 
basic  data  for  such  studies. 

The  decennial  census  must  be  maintained 
as  a  strong  and  effective  instrument  for  pro- 
ducing useful  data.  This  it  will  be  as  long 
as  citizens  continue  to  agree  that  it  makes 
no  significant  Intrusions  on  their  privacy; 
apprehensions  of  minority  ethnic  groups 
about  being  enumerated  can  be  calmed;  and 
the  benefits  of  complete  enumeration  «*« 
be  made  clear  to  all  groups  Interested  In 
proper  political  representation,  allocation  of 
funds,  and  application  of  laws  aimed  at  en- 
suring equal  protection. 

CHAPTBI  IV — ^raZOUXNCT  or  CKWBUaXS 

The  collection  of  accurate  information 
about  the  size,  characteristics,  and  geographic 
distribution  of  the  population  more  fre- 
quently than  decennially  has  been  luged  by 
many  for  some  time.  In  recent  years  this  sup- 
port for  more  frequent  census  data  has  been 
growing  for  a  nimiber  of  reasons.  One  of  the 
most  important  reasons  is  increased  interest 
in  political  representation  as  exemplified  by 
the  "one-man,  one-vote"  doctrine.  Only  if  the 
population  In  quite  small  areas  is  known  ac- 
curately can  representation  proportioned  to 
population  be  achieved  In  State  legislatures, 
county  and  city  councils,  and  other  local 
bodies  such  as  school  boards. 

The  districting  of  Congressional  aeata — the 
drawing  of  district  boundarlee  within 
States — could  be  affected  by  the  availability 
of  more  frequent  data,  but  this  Is  governed 
by  State  constitutions  and  statutes.  i4ppor- 
tionment  of  Congressional  seats  among  the 
Sutes  would  not  be  affected  by  a  mid-decade 
census  since  the  U.S.  Constitution  requires 
that  It  be  based  on  the  decennial  census. 

Even  before  the  Supreme  Court's  "one- 
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man,  one-vote"  decision,  however,  other  needs 
had  developed  for  more  timely  data  on  dis- 
tribution and  characteristics  oi  the  popula- 
tion. As  has  been  seen  In  Chapter  m,  Fed- 
eral and  State  programs  have  been  designed 
to  distribute  benefita,  grants,  or  legal  Inter- 
vention on  the  basis  of  population  or  selected 
characteristics  of  the  pc^mlatlon.  Approxi- 
mately $10  billion  annually  is  allocated  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  the  States  or  their 
subdivisions  according  to  formulas  that  use 
ptqmlatton  or  housing  data  as  a  major  com- 
ponent. Additional  large  amounts  are  distrib- 
uted by  States  to  their  cotmtiee  and  munici- 
palities largely  on  the  basis  of  population. 

States  use  popiUation  data  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  In  some  States  the  legislative 
power,  taxing  authority,  and  even  the  form 
of  government  that  may  be  adopted  by  coun- 
ties and  cities,  depend  on  the  population  of 
the  jurisdiction.  In  some  States  the  capital 
required  for  incorporation  of  a  bank,  the 
power  of  a  city  to  license  or  tax  businesses, 
occupations,  or  products,  the  office  hours  of 
public  agencies  and  the  purchasing  methods 
of  school  districts,  for  example,  are  depend- 
ent on  the  population  of  the  jurisdiction. 
Availability  of  population  data  more  fre- 
quently than  every  ten  years  would  permit 
equitable  treatment  of  similarly-situated 
jurisdictions  to  be  approached  more  closely. 
Beyond  the  statutory  uses  to  which  popu- 
lation data,  or  census  data  more  generally, 
are  put,  are  the  multitude  of  od  hoc  appli- 
cations made  in  the  analysis  of  problems, 
comparison  of  available  solutions,  design  of 
procedures,  execution  of  plans,  and  evalua- 
tion of  programs.  Such  uses  In  program  de- 
sign and  execution  are  legion.  lUustrative  ex- 
amples are:  local  and  metropolitan  area 
officials  have  to  decide  when  to  build  schools, 
sewer  systems,  housing  projects,  and  trans- 
portation systems,  where  to  locate  police 
protection,  social  welfare,  and  health  serv- 
ices, and  how  to  zone  land  use.  Communities 
need  to  estimate  future  enrollment  in  grade 
schools,  high  schools  and  municipal  colleges. 
In  order  to  plan  capital  projects.  They  need 
a  variety  of  information  to  plan  for  urban 
renewal,  housing,  highways,  utUitles,  and 
similar  undertakings. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Census  Bureau 
has  been  developmg  a  population  estimation 
program  to  provide  interim  estimates  for 
States,  metropolitan  areas,  and  large  coun- 
ties. The  Bureau  has  developed  methods  and 
procedures  which,  when  suitable  data  are 
avaUable,  yield  estimates  for  relatively  large 
areas  (over  250.000  population)  with  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  accuracy. 

In  recent  years,  however,  newer  programs 
caU  for  population  data  for  areas  well  below 
the  county  and  city  levels.  Officials  directing 
housing,  mental  health,  mass  transit,  family 
planning,  and  welfare  and  poverty  programs 
all  need  population  figures  at  the  community 
and  neighborhood  levels.  The  Increase  In  the 
needs  for  small-area  population  figiires  has 
also  been  accompanied  by  a  demand  for  fig- 
ures with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  for 
equitable  distribution  of  avaUable  resources. 
Tb  meet  the  many  and  diverse  needs  for 
data  on  population  of  small  areas  SUte  and 
local  public  agencies  as  weU  as  private  orga- 
nizations have  engaged  Increasingly  in  efforts 
to  estimate  popxilatlon,  or  changes  In  popu- 
lation, In  small  areas.  In  gmeral,  these  ef- 
forts have  not  been  highly  sucoeasful.  The 
techniques  used  for  deriving  population  es- 
timates for  large  areas  cannot  do  the  job  of 
providing  adequate  estimates  for  smaller  and 
smaller  areas  over  long  periods  of  time. 

Census-taking  may  weU  Iw  the  only  tech- 
nique by  which  data  for  these  small  areas 
can  be  obtained  with  the  degree  of  accuracy 
now  being  demanded.  A  mid-decade  census 
would  provide  accurate  smaU-area  data  every 
live  yeMs;  it  would  alao  make  poaatble  great 
Improvement  In  the  periodic  estimates  of 
population  In  larger  areas  made  within  the 
five-year  intervala. 
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The  Conunlttee  haa  been  Informed  that 
much  better  and  more  frequent  Information 
on  both  external  and  Internal  migration  of 
the  populaUon  la  needed  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses/Including Improving  estimates  of  pop- 
ulation for  small  areaa.  Hie  Committee  reo- 
onomends  that  any  mid-decade  census  give 
particular  attention  to  migration  pattenia 
and  btiukvlor. 

Besides  providing  population  counts  for 
small  areae,  a  mid-decade  (preferably  quin- 
quennial) census,  would  pwform  two  other 
major  services.  As  was  brought  out  In  Chi^>- 
ter  I.  effective  enumeration  of  peraons  re- 
quires that  a  certain  ammmt  of  information 
be  obtained  about  each  of  than,  and  alao 
about  the  living  quarters  of  the  houa^old  or 
other  group  to  which  each  telongs.  For  oper- 
ating reaaons,  the  Bureau  cannot  consider  a 
person  fully  and  imamblguoualy  .enumar- 
ated  unleaa  It  haa  obtained  name,  age.  sex. 
marital  status,  race,  and  relationship  to  head. 
It  cannot  assxmie  that  all  housing  has  been 
enumerated  tmless  it  has  matched  each  per- 
son with  a  housing  unit  (or  other  Inhabited 
space)  in  a  structure  at  an  addrees.  To  be 
sure  of  associating  each  individual  with  hla 
proper  household,  or  other  social  group,  the 
Bureau  must  know  what  space  is  occupied 
by  the  group  of  which  each  Individual  la  a 
part,  and  have  a  workable  test  of  whether 
the  space  accommodates  a  aingle  houatiiold 
grouping. 

Thua.  a  census  seeking  even  a  minimnn^ 
amount  of  Information  would  provide  im- 
portant charactertstlos  of  the  population  and 
ct  housing  m  areas  of  all  sizes  that  are,  or 
can  be,  tabulated. 

The  second  major  aervloe  to  be  obtained 
from  a  mid-decade  oenaua  la  providing  a 
aampllng  frame  that  can  be  used  In  the 
design  of  efficient  sample  inquiries.  As  the 
data  from  a  census  become  obsolete  with 
the  passage  of  time,  the  value  of  the  oenaua 
as  a  sampling  frame  declines. 

As  a  result,  a  complete  count  of  the  popu- 
lation each  five  years,  even  If  few  queetlona 
were  asked  beyond  those  required  for  ouitrol 
of  field  operations,  would  make  poaalble 
highly  aaUafactory  estlmatea  on  a  great  vari- 
ety of  aubjects  at  relatively  low  cost,  by  uaa 
of  eflldently  designed  sample  surveys. 

Tha  evidence  shows  that  the  cost  of  merely 
counting  the  population  is  high — probably 
between  half  and  two-thirds  of  the  ooat  of 
conducting  the  complete  decennial  cenaua. 
Tliere  Is  therefore  an  economic  argument  for 
adding  questions  to  the  basic  qoeatloDaalre 
required  for  the  population  count.  As  noted 
In  Chi4>tw  m.  the  1970  questtons  were  re- 
lated to  32  Federal  programa.  only  lo  of 
which  were  In  extetenoe  in  i960,  and  addi- 
tional data  will  presumably  be  needed  If  new 
programs  are  adopted. 

These  oonaldemtloDa  are  outwalked,  bov- 
ever,  by  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
tradition  of  holding  queatlona  to  the  aliao- 
lute  minimum  and  thereby  retaining  tb* 
romarkaUy  good  cooperation  of  tbe  public 
The  Committee  reoommenite.  therafcre,  (1) 
that  there  should  be  a  complete-count  mid- 
decade  census  (3)  that  tbe  Hat  of  qnnalliaiii 
asked  of  the  entire  population  abould  be  aa 
brief  as  poaatble.  and  (8)  that  aampla  earvefi 
should  be  used  to  provide  supplemental 
Information. 


STATXimrT  OK  JAIL  gaillKllUK  maiTT  ST 

CQiffflusaicAir  wiLaoif 

The  committee  endorsed  the  Idea  of  effeo- 
tlve  penalties  for  nonreaponse  to  the  Oenaua 
but  did  not  take  a  vote  on  whether  the  Jail 
sentence  should  be  oooaldered  an  appropri- 
ate penalty.  Congteaaman  Wllaon  Mkad  »>fft 
hla  poBltton  be  ataited  more  apeetfleaUy,  and 
hla  statement  followa: 

As  I  have  stated  on  a  number  of  nonaalnni. 
and  specifically  In  my  reaponae  of  June  10. 
1971  to  tbe  June  7,  1971  memoraadnm  ttam 
Mr.  Ira  T.  XlUa.  Cbalrman  ot  tbe  rwM.f..»t^i| 
Oenaua  Review  Committee,  I  oppoae  the  r»> 
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tantUm  of  »  J«U  ■>nt«Doe  m  pwt  of  tb* 
pMMtty  ter  fattoTC  to  n^ood  to  a  oranu 
Inquiry  takan  unOm  tb*  «umBt  SMUMlatary 
proTlitoDB.  It  )m  InoonortTaMa  to  ma  that  a 
JaU  ■antanca  for  aooh  an  offanaa  can  ba  (to- 
f  andad  In  tiMaa  tlmaa.  In  my  opinion  tlUa 
panal^  maraly  aoto  as  a  furtltar  inttant  to 
rttaalrtant  |roa|>a  and  ptovldaa  a  targat  for 
qoaattonlnf  tha  Judgmant  of  tlM  Fudaral  gor- 
ammant  In  aquattng  thla  panalty  wttli  tboaa 
aMMMd  for  otUaaa  aflalnat  tba  pubUo  and 
pnnarty. 

Aara  to  no  laftalattva  btotory  aa  to  tba 
raaaon  tlta  Oongraaa  In  199B,  inaiudad  thto 
jaU  panalty  In  tba  Act  authorteing  tba  IBth 
nafiannlal  and  aobaaquant  '^•a— '"«»^  oan- 
auaaa.  Aa  I  undarMaad  tt,  tbto  Jail  — tlt^n^w^ 
waa  not  raquaatad  by  tba  Bureau  ot  tba 
Oanaua  or  tba  AdmiidatiaUon  at  the  tuna, 
and  apparanUy  waa  not  Inoludad  In  tba 
original  draft  blU.  Tht  JaU  amitanoa  portion 
ot  tba  panal^  prorlaioiu  baa  ramalnad  aa 
part  of  tba  Uw  alnoe  tbe  I5tb  Dacannlal 
Oanaua  takan  In  1990.  It  aboold  not  ba  i*> 
talnad  aa  a  panalty  for  any  subaaquant  oen- 
Buaaa  o<  pc^ulatton. 

Howavar.  In  ordar  to  Kfiptoptimti^y  auppla- 
mant  tba  mandatory  prortatooa  of  a  cansoa 
Inquiry,  I  would  aumMXi  Innraaalm  tba 
aouunt  of  flna  to  ba  aaaaaaad  an  indlTldual 
willfully  rafuBlng  to  oonplato  or  vaapood  to 
a  oanaua  Inquiry  or  wUlfully  providing  fatoa 
anawara  to  aueb  an  inqutoy. 


SALVATION  ARMY  PROVIDB8 
NEEDED  RELIEF  FOR  REFUGEES 
AND  EARTHQUAKE  YICTIMS 


i       HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

aw  psmtaTLTAifu 
IN  THK  HOU8S  OF  BXPRKBKMTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  Auguat  4,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  PetmsylTania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  the  following  material 
In  the  Recokd  at  this  point: 

Trs  Saltation  Abict, 
Pttt»t>wgh,  Pa.,  July  30.  1971. 
Con^easman  Jamks  O.  Pui.TO]f . 
Raybum  Houte  Office  Building,  WashtHfton, 
DJO. 

DBAa  CoNGBaasMAN  Fulton:  I  am  writing 
for  Lt.  Ocdonel  Norman  E.  Sampaon,  Dlvl- 
alonal  Commander  of  the  Salvation  Army  in 
Weatam  Pennsylvania. 

We  are  acndlng  along  tbe  attacbad  Itama 
about  Salvation  Army  work  In  Pakistan  for 
your  consideration  to  be  used  In  Tbe  Con- 
greaslonal  Record.  We  fetf  tbat  It  Is  Im- 
portant for  oiir  Repreaentatlvea  and  your 
co-workers  to  know  about  tbls  bumanltar- 
Ian  eftort  of  tbe  private  sector  In  Ugbt  of 
tba  tragic  situation  and  its  developments  In 
Pakistan. 

Bncloaed  alao  In  a  aecond  Item  about  Sal- 
vation Army  relief  In  Cblle  In  reaponaa  to 
tbe  recent  earthquake  natural  disaster. 

Salvation  Army  relief  In  face  of  disastar 
abroad  U  largely  made  poaslbla  by  contribu- 
tions from  Salvation  Army  repraaantatlvaa 
in  tbe  United  States. 

We  hope  tbeae  reports  are  useful  for  your 
Information. 

Slnoer^y  youra, 

jAscxa  H.  WAixaa. 
Intormation  Services  Aulstant. 


Saltation  Aaicr  Bausr  Woax  in  PsKiaTAN 

AND  INUA 

Tba  SalTation  Amy  Is  oonoemed  In  aTwy 
way  to  ataar  clear  of  any  antanglamanta  in 
tba  potttloal  laauaa  o(  Paklatan.  Howarar. 
tbla  doaa  aoi  pcavant  tba  buaaaattarlan  af- 
f  orta  of  Ilia  SalTatloii  Amy  to  ba  at  work 
for  Hm  raiM  of  aoSacliig  and  bungar  <m  tba 
part  of  tba  dlaplaoad  and  Injuxad  aa  a  raault 
oCtbapomiealaMfa. 
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BepoKa  b*Ta  baan  raoatTad  tbat  SalTatlon 
Army  rallaf  taama  ara  sarTlng  in  tba  Oaleutto 
area,  aiding  refugaaa  from  Bast  Paklatan  in 
arsry  way  tbat  tbalr  raaouroaa  permit.  Ilia 
naad  to  OTarwhalmlng.  one  SalTatka  Army 
ollloar  aa  tba  aowM  aatUnatad  tbai  tba  num- 
ber of  refugaaa  inigtat  grow  from  tba  praaant 
oOolal  oount  oC  flva  mlUkm  to  aaTan  or  aren 
elgbt  million. 

Tbe  SalTatton  Army  baa  moWHwart  aU  aTaU- 
aUa  paraonnal  and  matarlala  Inoludlng  madl- 
oal  dootora.  nuiaaa.  food,  olotblng.  vtiUolaa, 
and  abaltara.  Two  additional  nurses  bava 
baan  aant  from  liondon  to  Oaleutta.  Ona  to 
a  SalTBtlon  Army  oOoar  wbo  to  a  Duteb  ottt- 
aen;  tba  otbar  to  an  BngUabwonian  wbo  toI- 
untaared  bar  aameaa  to  Ilia  SalTatlon  Anny 
after  aadng  TV  ooTenga  at  tba  auffarlng  at 
tba  refugeea. 

Salvatkm  Army  dooUna  vlatt  tba  refugee 
oampa  dally;  tbey  baTe  treated  tbouaanda  of 
patients.  AU  available  Tabldaa  owned  by  tba 
Army  have  been  praaaed  Into  aervloe  aa  am- 
bmanees  for  cholera  and  typhoid  vletlma. 
Tlia  Intemattooal  Headquarters  of  the  Army 
In  London  baa  aent  a  Port-o-Jat  Injector  to 
asatot  the  medical  teams  In  maaa  Inocula- 
tions. The  Army  has  arranged  to  oooperate 
wltb  three  other  voluntary  relief  agenolea  to 
dUtrlbute  olotblng  to  approz.  100,000  refu- 
geea. Tlia  SalTatlon  Army*a  Intlal  sbara  of  tbe 
ooat  of  tbe  clothing  distribution  wUl  ba  oTsr 
fifteen  thousand  dollara. 

Aooordlng  to  word  aent  firom  International 
Headquarters,  "Tba  rallaf  taama  are  deeply 
appraelatlve  of  tba  Intereat,  prayers,  and  prao- 
tlcal  auppcvt  given  and  promlaed." 
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An  BiawiTNi 


Bjpobt 


(By  Brig.  Bobart  B.  Bath) 
I  have  Just  returned  from  a  tour  of  rtfugea 
camps  between  Calcutta  and  tba  Beat  Paki- 
stan border  at  Bongaon  40  miles  distant 
from  Calcutta).  I  muat  oonfaaa  In  lookliic 
baok  over  my  15  years  aaaooiatlon  wttb  tbto 
particular  area,  I  have  never  aaan  ao  much 
need  and  dlatreas.  Refugaaa  from  Baat  Paki- 
stan are  everywhere.  Tbey  are  In  oampa  tbat 
have  been  set  up.  They  are  on  tbe  roadside, 
under  trees,  lying  In  ditches,  squatting  In 
every  available  apace  and  trekking  towards 
Calcutta.  Tbls  trip  was  by  no  means  my  fliat 
of  recant  days  as  already  we  have  a  large 
relief  boapital  as  weU  as  a  milk  distribution 
for  cblldren.  Tbto  program  to  being  mn  in 
oooparatlon  wttb  O JL8JL  (National  (Artotlan 
OounoU  Belief  Organlaatton) .  Tba  almple 
equation  tbat  would  daacribatbto  altuatten 
to  .  .  .  VWOPLX  plua  POVXBTT  equate 
PBOBLEMS  with  a  capital  "P". 

On  tour  wltb  me  waa  Mr.  P.  C.  Joaepb, 
dlreouv  of  CAJ&Jl.  tat  tbto  Baatem  area. 
Our  main  purpoaa  waa  to  visit  tba  Sub-DlTl- 
slonal  OoTemment  OOoer  about  30  mllea 
from  Calcutta.  A  requeat  bad  come  tbrougb 
for  a  medical  team  and  ataitloti  to  ba  aet  up 
In  ona  of  tba  large  oampa  wltbln  tbto  area. 
Tba  govemmaiit  oOcer  aakad  us  to  take  up 
tba  madloal  work  In  tbe  oamp  as  qulokly  as 
poaalble.  How  many  people  to  taka  care  oft 
About  40,000  In  tbto  oan^  and  many  more 
In  tbe  surrounding  areas.  TbU  camp  bad 
only  been  eatabUabad  for  a  few  days.  Tenta 
and  oanvaa  abaata  ware  still  being  ««otad. 
It  waa  raining  aa  we  traTallad  to  tba  camp. 
(Our  monaoon  baa  already  eommanoed.)  We 
looked  at  tba  altuatlon.  Hera  were  40,000 
people  under  canTas.  Many  more  Tilting  to 
gat  In.  Mud  and  slush  and  pools  of  water 
everwhere.  A  large  60'  z  40'  oauTas  was 
pitched  .  .  .  and  we  were  In  buslneaa.  We 
bad  a  team  of  four  volunteer  doctors  from 
our  hostels,  a  health  vlstor,  several  assist- 
ants and  social  workers,  a  station  wagon 
tbat  to  used  aa  an  amhnlanoa  and  work  tbat 
looka  Ilka  It  wlU  iMt  for  a  long  time.  Aa  tbeee 
notea  ara  being  typed  tba  lataat  report  wa 
have  raoelTed  aaya  tba*  yaatarday  tbara  ware 
109  cases  of  cholera  alone  at  tba  oamp.  wltb 
some  ao  deaths  from  same. 


TtM  offlelal  number  of  refugaaa  tbat  bare 
croaaad  from  Beat  Pakistan  Into  India  as  I 
sand  tbto  repeat  (June  7)  to  4.78  million,  can 
you  ballara  ttr  Abnoat  8  mlUlon  mark.  Tba 
paopla  ara  atUl  oomlng  in  drorea.  Tliey  come 
.  .  .  fnmalaaa.  daaUtuto,  bun^y,  aged  and 
in  ao  many  caaee,  Tary  alok  and  aad. 

Tba  aoope  of  the  proMem  to  aurely  beyond 
tba  boonda  of  any  poUtioal  altuatton.  Bar* 
to  human  need  at  Its  greataet  point.  Tbe 
newspaper  tbto  morning  reTealed  tbat  of  tbe 
refugeea  wbo  baTe  oroesed  Into  Indto,  tbe 
official  flgura  of  reported  deatbs  ftom  cholera 
alone  to  tfiVL  Tbat  tba  refugaaa  aia  poor  and 
daatttuto  to  andant.  In  tbe  majority  of  oaaaa, 
tbey  baT*  arrtrad  wltb  only  what  tbey  stand 
up  in  and  at  tba  moat,  only  wltb  what  tbey 
oould  oarry.  How  doea  ona  ooanmanoa  a  re- 
lief program  tbat  wlU  reaUy  meet  tbe  needa 
of  6  mllUon  people? 

Think  of  the  task  of  providing  food  for 
them,  alone.  To  supply  a  meal  of  curry  and 
rice  each  day  Is  a  tremendous  task.  Added 
to  thto,  U  the  fact  that  rice  has  to  be  brought 
to  us  as  we  do  not  have  this  quantity  of  rice 
available.  Even  In  normal  times  rice  Is  sup- 
plied only  to  bona  flde  residents  on  ration 
cards  within  tbe  state. 

Voluntary  agencies  have  been  called  again 
and  again  for  assistance  and  many  of  the 
able-bodied  men  and  women  In  the  camps 
have  been  recruited  to  assist.  There  has  been 
good  all-around  cooperation  I  aasiue  you  .  .  . 
but  we  all  agree  that  what  we  are  doing  to 
small  In  the  face  of  the  total  problem.  Many 
volunteer  teams  are  In  the  field.  Jeeps  and 
vans  of  every  description  are  being  used  as 
ambulances.  In  some  places  there  to  not 
enough  firewood  available  to  cremate  the 
dead.  The  teams  are  becoming  tired  but  It 
to  a  long  road  ahead,  I  feel  sure. 

At  The  Salvation  Army  Feeding  Center  \n 
Calcutta  where,  In  normal  times,  food  is  pro- 
vided for  some  3.500  destitute  people  dally, 
there  to  now  a  line-up  of  refugees  who  have 
drifted  Into  the  city.  Since  Calcutta  is  tbe 
nearest  large  city  and  only  a  few  miles  away 
from  the  border,  many  refugees  will  make 
their  way  mto  the  city.  We  of  Calcutta  have 
our  own  problems.  Indeed,  we  are  never  with- 
out them.  Already  the  city  to  bursting  at  the 
seams  with  some  8  mlUlon  people.  Law  and 
order,  at  times,  seems  almost  non-existent. 
One  is  tempted  to  consider  the  poeslbUity  of 
what  could  happen  in  the  city,  should  one 
mllUon  or  so  decide  to  oome.  Wltb  a  different 
ampbasto  and  application  to  the  play  of  re- 
cent days  we  simply  gasp  and  exclaim,  "Oh, 
Calcutta!" 

Now,  how  does  all  thto  effect  you?  Are  we 
to  take  the  nuitter  seriously  enough  to  do 
something  about  It?  Do  we  shrug  our 
shoulder  and  say,  "Well,  thto  to  a  political 
problem  ...  let  the  Governments  come  up 
with  the  answer."  We  are  hoping  and  pray- 
ing that  they  will  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
In  the  meantime  .  .  .  almost  6  million  people 
need  assistance. 

How  difficult  It  to  to  paint  the  picture. 
Take  your  own  home  town  or  city.  What  did 
you  say  tbe  population  to?  Right  I  Now  cast 
your  mlnd's-eye  to  some  spot  about  40  miles 
dtotant.  Between  your  home  and  that  spot 
drop  in  about  3  million  people  In  dire  need 
of  the  basic  aaawitlals  of  Ufa  and  .  .  .  you 
have  It. 

X  know  how  it  affects  me.  I  can  never  be  In- 
different to  the  need  as  I  have  wltoessed  It — 
a  dead  man  on  the  roadside,  the  sick  and  the 
suffering,  the  aged— they  all  remain  real  to 
me. 

The  theme  of  the  story  of  the  Oood  Sa- 
maritan has  been  iised  and  abused  until  It 
is  almost  threadbare  in  tbto  age,  but  tbe 
challenge  of  it  remains.  In  the  light  of  tbe 
need  so  evident,  it  to  Christ  again  who  stands 
before  us  and  demands,  .  .  .  Oo,  and  do 
likewise! 

Tbto  to  not  only  a  problem  for  govern- 
ments;  nor  to  It  only  a  problem  for  Interna- 
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tlonal  and  national  relief  agenolea.  Sure,  It 
remalna  a  problem  to  me  personally,  but  not 
only  to  ma  .  .  .  because  It  belongs  to  all  men 
everywhere. 

Emkbcsnct  Babt  Fbbdino  PaoosAM  Tana  To 
Halt  Intant  Deaths 

The  Salvation  Army  Field  Hospital  at 
Barasat,  West  Bengal,  India,  has  begun  an 
emergency  baby  feeding  program  to  try  to 
halt  tbe  rising  number  of  deaths  among  In- 
fants and  small  children  in  tbe  refugee 
camps  housing  people  from  East  Pakistan 
who  have  fled  to  India. 

According  to  information  received  from 
Brigadier  Robert  E.  Bath,  Tbe  Salvation 
Army's  General  Secretary  m  Calcutta,  "The 
very  young  and  the  very  old  who  have  the 
least  restotance  are  the  worst  affected". 

The  Army  expects  to  be  able  to  offer  the 
supplementary  food  to  about  600  bablee  a 
day.  The  food  to  prepared  in  Calcutta  and 
the  mothers  feed  the  children  with  baby 
bottles.  Women  Salvation  Army  officers  and 
volunteers  are  supervising  and  assisting. 

The  field  hospital  has  a  staff  of  40  peopto, 
volimteers  and  officers;  five  different  na- 
tionalities are  represented.  There  are  twelve 
doctors,  seven  nurses,  ten  assistants,  as  well 
as  drivers  and  volunteers.  They  have  pro- 
vided medical  treatment  for  thousands  of 
patlento. 

According  to  Brigadier  Bath,  very  few  of 
the  Hindu  patients  have  had  any  previous 
contact  with  Chrtotian  missions.  Many  ex- 
press appreciation  for  what  is  being  done  for 
them.  He  says  there  are  few  complaints  from 
the  refugees,  rather  than  acceptance  of  their 
lot.  "Our  work  to  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
our  uniforms  and  service  give  witness  to  thto 
fact".  Brigadier  Bath  stated. 

Suouivi'SD  Ncwa  Rlus 
The  Salvation  Army  relief  team  for  refu- 
geea from  war  torn  Paklatan  now  numbers 
80  workera.  Including  14  doctora.  Slnoe  be- 
ginning relief  operatlona  In  tbe  Calcutta  area. 
Salvation  Army  medloal  workera  have  treated 
more  than  18,000  patlanta.  Tbe  field  boqjltal 
at  Baraaet,  with  a  capacity  of  60  beds,  to 
filled,  and  another  but  to  being  buUt. 

Brery  day,  truoka  and  Jeepa  take  the  medi- 
cal peiaonnti  to  refugee  oampa  In  tbe  area. 
They  oover  almoat  1.000  mllea  dally. 

Brigadier  Robert  E.  Batb.  Tbe  Salvation 
Army'a  Oaneral  Secretary  In  Calcutto.  wrttaa: 
"Condltlona  are  very  bot  and  bumld  with 
monsoon  abowara  almoat  dally.  Tat  tba  mil- 
lions of  refugeea  under  tonta,  taipaullna  or 
bamboo  tbatobad  roofa,  tbe  aatttng-ln  of  tbe 
rains  baa  been  a  further  addition  to  tbeir 
already  mtoerable  condition.  Beoauae  of  tba 
aertous  congeatton  of  refugeea  near  to  Cal- 
cutta, tbe  govamment  baa  been  dtopanlng 
large  numbera  of  them  by  trains  and  air  Ufta 
to  neighboring  atatea  and  setting  up  camps 
for  them  In  tbeee  dtotant  areas." 

Saltation  Aurr  Ante  Chilian  Eaxthquakb 
Vicmca 

Tbe  SalTatlon  Army  In  tbe  United  statea 
has  sent  84.000  to  tbe  Army's  repreeenta- 
tlves  In  Chile  to  aaatot  In  the  emergency  aid 
being  given  to  victims  of  tbe  earthquake  tbat 
struck  last  Thursday   (July  8). 

Ten  Salvatlonlsta  are  working  in  the  most 
severely  affected  oommunltlee,  Petorca  and 
Oblnooloo,  wbere  tbey  are  aervlng  three  meala 
a  day. 

Blood  plasma,  blanketa  and  tents  are  the 
most  urgent  needa  now.  Beoauae  of  tbe  con- 
tinuing tiemora.  people  are  afraid  to  return 
even  to  bomea  that  ao  far  are  undamaged. 

Tba  Salvation  Army  In  Chile  to  cooperating 
cloarty  wltb  USAID,  which  has  a  atockpUe 
of  eaaentlal  materials.  Dlatrtbutlon  afforta  are 
being  coordinated  tbrougb  beadquartan  In 
Santiago. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WARS  ON  CREDIT— F(»lEION 
MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LomsiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  I%)eaker.  last  night 
the  House  voted  to  allow  an  extension 
from  10  to  20  years  on  the  credit  period 
allowed  for  sales  under  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Act — our  foreign  aid 
friends  In  46  foreign  countries  are  ex- 
tended easy  credit  to  carry  on  their  wars 
on  a  fight  now  and  pay  later  basis.  To 
have  voted  for  this  provision  must 
believe  that  the  grandchildren  of  our 
pres^it  foreign  aid  friends  will  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  their  grandparents'  mili- 
tary prestige. 

The  whole  concept  is  like  an  Alice  in 
Wonderland  nightmare.  Who  ever  heard 
of  soi^ilstlcated  military  equipment  such 
as  a  Jet  lasting  20  years  before  it  became 
outworn  or  outmoded?  No  sane  business 
would  consider  extending  anyone  credit 
to  buy  an  object  that  would  wear  out 
or  be  outmoded  before  the  credit  period 
was  completed. 

Yet.  and  this  must  be  one  of  the 
strangest  coincidences  of  history,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  announced 
plans  today  to  "modernize  the  Israeli  Air 
Force  by  selling  it  about  110  Jets  over 
the  next  3  or  4  years."  Each  of  these  Jets 
costs  between  $4  and  $5  million  dollars, 
but  the  Nixon  administration's  an- 
nouncement did  not  reveal  the  credit 
terms. 

I  insert  a  related  news  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoso: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  4,  1971 J 

Untth)    Statis    Mat    Snx    110    Planxs   to 

ISKAxLia  Ovaa  4  Txaks;  Opticials  Dxcuuti 

Plan  to  Mooikkizz  Hza  An  Fobcz  Evoltzd 

F«OM  WiPZa  RZQPZBT  TO  Ottszt  Sotizt 

JzTsroB  Eonr 

(By  WllUam  Beeeher) 
(E^>eclal  to  The  New  York  Times) 

Wasbinoton,  Augtist  3. — The  Nlzon  Ad- 
ministration to  oonsldolng  a  plan  to  modern- 
ize the  Israeli  Air  Force  by  selling  it  about 
110  Jets  over  the  next  three  or  foiu  yeara. 

Well-placed  offlctoto  say  the  plan  eTolTed 
from  an  even  larger  Israeli  request  to  counter 
the  continuing  flow  of  Soviet  aircraft  to 
Egypt. 

Tbto  iflan  would  mean,  for  tbe  first  time, 
a  long-range  American  arms  commitment 
rather  than  periodic  dectolons  to  supply  a 
modest  nimiber  of  planes.  But  offldato 
stressed  tbat  the  principal  consideration  waa 
political  rather  than  mUltary. 

Much  depends,  they  say,  on  the  findings 
of  Joseph  J.  Stoco,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Af- 
fairs, wbo  to  In  Israel  trying  to  persuade  her 
leaders  to  relaz  their  oondltlons  for  reopen- 
ing the  Suez  Canal. 

AU  leading  lara^  newspapers,  aa  waU  aa 
the  atato  radio,  reported  today  tbat  Mr.  Slaoo 
had  suggested  an  IsraeU  pullbaek  of  about 
36  miles  from  tbe  Sues  Canal  and  autborlaa- 
tlon  for  a  token  Egyptian  force  to  croea  tbe 
canal  in  return  for  a  guaranteed  cease-fire 
of  two  to  three  yeara.  (Page  11.1 

"Israel  obTloualy  would  ti-rir'*  certain 
risks  If  It  agreed  to  aUow  Egyptian  troopa  to 
croea  onto  tbe  east  bank  of  tbe  canal."  one 
ofllcial  pointed  out. 
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"Mr.  ^sco  has  the  authority  to  offer  some 
means  of  TninimtKing  such  rl^.  Tbat  oould 
Include  planes.  artUIuy,  tbat  aort  of  thing." 

Israel  for  some  time  baa  wanted  a  long- 
range  oonunltment,  but  Waablngton  baa  pre- 
ferred to  maintain  the  poUtloal  lOToage  that 
periodic  dectolons  have  proTlded. 

Some  senior  offlciato  suggest  tbat  tbe  Ad- 
ministration may  be  willing  to  sacrifice  some 
of  tbto  larerage.  as  well  as  to  withstand  a 
negatlTe  reaction  In  the  Arab  worid,  to  de- 
fuse a  potentially  ezploalve  situation  with 
Israeli  and  Bgyptlan  forces  facing  each  other 
within  amall-arms  range  aoroas  tbe  Suez 
Canal. 

Moet  American  analysta  believe  tbat  de- 
spite the  shipment  of  more  than  180  Soviet 
fighters  and  flgbter-bomlien  to  Egypt  OTer 
the  last  several  montha,  tbe  IsraeUs  oould 
still  defeat  the  Bgyptlan  Air  Force  handily 
If  fighting  suddenly  resinned. 

For  one  thing,  Egypt  lacks  sufflotant  pilots 
to  fly  all  tbe  aircraft  that  have  arrived  re- 
cently. Atoo,  tbe  qiuOlty  of  Egyptian  pUots 
and  maintenance  crews  to  oonsldered  well 
below  Israeli  standards. 

mZAXL  has  380  FLANaa 

The  laraeU  Air  Force  has  about  360  combat 
aircraft  offldato  say.  Even  if  Israel  bad  three 
tlmea  tbat  force,  tbey  add  she  would  not  be 
in  a  position  again  to  surprise  and  destroy 
most  of  tbe  Bgyptlan  Air  Force  on  tbe 
ground,  as  was  done  in  1067,  for,  since  tbat 
time,  Egypt  has  dtoplaced  her  planea  over 
a  large  number  of  fields  and  baa  built  In- 
dividual concrete  shelters  for  each  plane. 
A  formldabto  system  ot  air-defense  iwi—«ia« 
and  antiaircraft  guna  baa  also  been  Installed. 

Rather,  some  analysts  suggest  tbat  Israel 
oould  maintain  a  sc^d  defenstve  capabUlty  If 
she  retained  her  air  force  at  Its  current  size, 
but  replaced  about  110  obaoleto  Onragan, 
Vautour  and  Magtoter  alroraft  wltb  modaru 
jeto. 

Offidato  aay  tbat  Israel  baa  made  a  number 
of  requeste  for  Tarylng  numbers  at  aircraft 
slnoe  firing,  and  tbat  tbe  total  far  exceeds 
110.  But  they  declined  to  glTO  tbe  larger 
number. 

Since  tbe  closing  days  of  tbe  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, when  tbe  United  Stetee  first 
agreed  to  provide  modem  Jeta  to  Israd,  80 
fighter-bombers  and  six  reconnatoaanoe  ver- 
sions of  the  F-4  Phantoms  have  been  sold  to 
Israel,  together  with  nearly  130  A-4  Sky- 
hawk  flgbtar-bombers.  In  tbe  Interim,  Israel 
to  believed  to  baTe  loat  dz  F-4'b  In  oombat 
and  training.  Badi  reportedly  ooata  •4-mllUon 
to  86-mllllon. 

One  plan  under  ccmslderation  would  pro- 
vide about  80  F-4's  and  00  A-4'8. 

One  ofllcial  said  that  the  United  States 
oould  still  maintain  some  pc^Uoal  leverage 
by  making  Interim  decisions  every  year  on 
bow  many  planes  of  each  type  would  be  pro- 
Tided  that  year. 

Given  tbe  substantial  oontlnulng  bulld-up 
of  adTanoad  MIO-31'b  and  SU-Ts  In  Egypt, 
as  wall  aa  In  Syria  and  Iraq.  oOlelato  said,  a 
decision  merely  to  modemlae  tbe  Israeli  Air 
Force  but  keep  It  at  Its  preaant  numarioal 
strength  abould  not  glTe  brad  tbe  power  to 
coerce  her  nelgbboca. 

Among  the  Americana  least  antbualaatlc 
about  tbto  idan  are  aome  top  Air  Foroe  and 
Navy  officers  wbo  bellOTe  that  many  past 
dailTeriea  of  F-4'b  baTe  oome  from  production 
destined  for  American  aquadrona.  Tbey  fear 
tbat  a  oontlnning  deUy  of  American  mod- 
ernization tbat  inlgbt  weaken  United  Stetee 
combat  strength  In  Europe  and  tbe  Medi- 
terranean. 

It  takea  about  23  montba  for  tba  MoDon- 
nell-Douglaa  Corporation  to  produoe  an  F-4. 
Current  production  aebedulea,  aouroea  report, 
call  for  about  37  F-4'8  to  be  produced  tbto 
month,  acallng  down  to  six  a  month  a  year 
hence.  And  a  number  of  tbeee  planea  are  to 
fill  orders  from  Weat  Germany  and  Iran. 
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But  M  one  offloer  MUd  nilgnedlx;  "TbiM  hM 
06«Md  to  be  prlmully  a  military  question: 
W9  know  tbe  dedalcxi  is  a  p<^tical  cait  for 
tbe  Wime  Hooae." 

While  there  are  durerences  of  opinion,  both 
within  American  military  and  diplomatic 
ranks,  a  ntunber  <a  Middle  last  specialists 
believe  that  an  imerbn  settlement  that  In- 
Tolvee  the  reopening  of  the  Sues  Canal  and 
the  physical  disengagement  ot  Igyptlan  and 
Israeli  forces  In  the  canal  area  oould  well 
benefit  aU  the  principal  parUes:  Bgypt,  Israel, 
the  United  Statea  and  tbe  Soviet  UtUon. 


ixiuLo  pomn  to 

Igyptlan  leaders,  they  note,  could  point  to 
the  flnt  dramatic  progress  since  the  19«7  war. 
in  regaining  use  of  the  canal  and  In  placing 
a  symbol  of  sovereignty— Egyptian  soldiers — 
onthe  eastern  bank,  in  the  occupied  Slnal 
Peninsula. 

Oalro  would  still  pren  dlptanatlcally  for 
total  IsraeU  withdrawal  from  Slnal,  and  cotUd 
continue  to  threaten  military  action  If  diplo- 
macy falls.  But  the  danger  that  a  shooting 
Incident  would  suddenly  flare  into  another 
round  of  war  should  be  substantially  dlmln- 
Ished  by  the  separation  of  forces,  under  this 
view. 

Israel,  these  analysta  continue,  would  stand 
to  gain  because  of  a  lessened  prospect  of  a 
resumption  of  the  war  of  attrition.  Since 
IsraeU  planes  cotild  block  the  canal  again  by 
alnklng  ships  in  a  new  flare-up,  and  since 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Egyptian  civilians 
doubtless  would  move  back  to  the  western 
bank  as  commerce  resimied  aloxig  the  canal, 
Cairo  would  be  expected  to  avoid  new  ex- 
changes of  artillery  fire  or  air  strikes  with 
the  Israelis. 

Moscow,  according  to  this  view,  not  oiUy 
would  benefit  from  being  able  to  shorten 
substantially  Its  voyage  time  Into  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Pacific,  but  also,  by  lessening 
the  dangers  of  another  Arab-Israeli  war, 
would  face  leas  of  a  chance  of  a  military 
showdown  with  the  United  States. 

T«A1HTI»0  WOULD  COWTLN  UK 

The  Soviet  Union  oould  continue  to  arm 
and  train  the  Egyptians  against  the  possi- 
bility of  eventually  having  to  fight  to  take 
back  Slnal,  but  with  less  risk  of  losing  control 
because  of  the  proximity  of  the  contending 
forces.  ^^ 

And,  finally,  the  United  States  would  gain 
from  the  reduced  prospect  of  war  and  show- 
down with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  co\Ud  pur- 
sue a  more  comprehensive  settlement  In  what 
should  be  a  calmer  atmosphere. 

To  date,  officials  say,  Israel  has  refused  to 
concede  to  Egypt  the  right  to  place  troops 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  canal,  for  fear 
that  this  oould  be  exploited  by  a  armored 
buUd-up  such  as  occurred  before  the  war  of 
Jane.  1067. 

American  analysts  have  argued  that  If 
Cairo  agrees  to  only  a  token  military  force  on 
the  eastern  bank,  this  might  satisfy  its  desire 
for  a  conoesdon  of  sovereignty,  without 
markedly  Increasing  fears  of  an  IsraeU 
Invasion. 

So  long  as  Israel  can  control  the  air  over 
slnal.  American  experts  say,  Egypt  would 
stand  little  chance  of  being  able  to  mount 
and  supply  a  major  assault  across  the  canal. 


TRIBUTE     TO     THE      HONORABLE 
JOHN  DOW 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

ow  uxmnaotA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  do 
we  In  Congress  have  time  to  canslder  the 
qualities  which  niake  up  an  exceptional 
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CcDgresamaa.  A  trttute  to  an  indlvlclual 
Member  of  Congress  is  (me  of  tbe  few 
occasions  In  which  we  can  learn  about 
the  past  acc(»npllahment8  and  broad  ex- 
perience of  oor  colleaffues  here  in  the 
House. 

Yesterday  during  a  special  order,  many 
Congressmen  described  the  facets  of 
John  Dow's  extraordlnaty  career — a 
systems  analyst  wtth  broad  knowledge  of 
computer  technology,  a  political  scien- 
tist who  has  bad  deep  Interest  in  con- 
gressional reform,  a  long  time  activist  in 
dvlc  activities  in  Rockland  County.  N.Y.. 
an  Initiator  of  legislative  and  private 
efforts  In  the  fields  ot  envtroomental  pro- 
tection and  conservation. 

I  would  like  to  Join  in  paying  tribute  to 
John  Dow.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
oppose  the  war  in  Vietnam  in  1965  and 
has  taken  numerous  stands  which  put 
him  in  advance  of  opinion  in  his  district 
After  a  defeat  in  1968.  he  was  reelected 
to  this  Congress  with  full  support  of  the 
DMnocratlc  Party,  the  Liberal  Party,  and 
labor  organizations  of  his  district.  His 
presence  in  this  Congress  is  a  vivid  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  integrity,  honesty, 
and  talent  in  the  service  of  a  man  who 
has  not  been  afraid  to  use  these  quali- 
ties. John  Dow  is  an  exceptional  asset, 
both  to  Congress  and  to  his  constituents. 


August  -4,  1971 


AS  THEY  COME  BACK  HOME 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or  CALiroBinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Apollo  15 
Astronauts  Irwin,  Scott,  and  Worden 
are  expected  to  qilash  down  in  the 
Pacific  Saturday  afternoon  completing 
what  has  probably  been  the  most  excit- 
ing space  mission  ever  made. 

As  these  courageous  explorers  return 
from  their  adventure  on  the  frontier  of 
space,  I  think  it  Is  only  fitting  to  salute 
their  outstanding  achievements  and  re- 
fiect  on  the  innumerable  benefits  derived 
from  our  space  program.  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  Apollo  15's  return  to  earth. 
I  submit  for  the  Record  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  August 
3  edition  of  the  Washington  Dally  News: 

As  Trxt  Coiik  Back  Hoke 

Every  time  our  gallants  pay  another  ex- 
ploring visit  to  the  moon,  we  run  out  of 
superlatives  anew. 

NaturaUy,  because  as  Rocco  A.  Petrone, 
director  of  the  Apollo  program,  says,  "every 
mission  grows  on  past  nUsslons."  Bach  Joiir- 
ney  Is  refined  and  elaborated  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  previous  trips. 

It  should  be  no  surprise,  then,  that  ApoUo 
16  has  been  such  a  smash.  From  that  timid, 
cautious  probe  of  the  atmosphere  by  Alan 
Shepard  just  over  10  years  ago.  oiu:  q>ace 
industry  has  progressed  to  the  point  where 
It  confldentally  can  safely  park  two  men  on 
the  moon,  sustain  them  there  for  three  days, 
and  haul  back  enough  evidence  to  keep  a 
horde  of  scientists  gloating  for  many  months 
to  come. 

The  mechanical  precision  and  the  imagina- 
tion which  go  into  these  assaults  on  lunar 
history  are  marvelous.  The  science  which  can 
provide  Instant  color  television  from  260,000 
miles  away  boggles  the  intelligence.  The 
calm  heroics  of  the  skilled  young  men  who 
make  the  trip  are  thrUllng  and  inq>lring. 


But  It  is  the  spectacle  of  pure  knowledge 
at  work  which  will  make  the  most  enduring 
impaot— knowledge  chasing  after  more 
knowledge,  and  finding  it.  Knowledge  which 
leads  us  on  and  on  because  the  more  we 
learn  the  more  we  discover  that  knowledse 
la  unlimited.  ^^ 

From  the  American  space  program  w« 
already  have  acquired  such  benefits  as  a 
satellite  system  capable  of  producing  almost 
instant  communication  aroimd  the  world. 
Weather  and  navigation  aids  have  been 
enormously  improved,  with  more  to  come. 

The  practtoal  uses  aren  now  are  phe- 
nomenal—yet only  a  little  vision  can  f  oraea 
endless  developments  as  knowledge  grows  on 
knowledge. 

It  is  not  merely  the  question  of  national 
pride,  nor  of  glory  in  achievement,  nor  the 
ohaUenge  of  a  new  frontier,  nor  even  the 
ueoeaslty  of  having  a  surpassing  q>ace  capa- 
bility as  a  means  of  national  defense  in  an 
area  of  obvious  military  possibilities. 

It  is  the  cc«npelllng  need  for  knowledge 
which  Is  the  basic  Justlfleatlon  for  the  ad- 
ventures in  space-^mowledge  which  can 
fortify  humankind  for  the  unknowns  of  the 
fut\ue.  The  alternative  to  the  imr^mMtng 
■earoh  for  knowledge  is  stagnation,  If  not 
ultimate  extinction.  In  a  word,  we  dare  not 
quit. 

This  was  the  business  that  Astronauts 
David  Scott  and  James  Irwin  were  about  as 
they  coUected  their  precious  rocks  from  the 
moon  surface,  and  that  Astronaut  AUred 
Worden  was  about  as  he  circled  tbe  moon 
snapping  pictures  and  nmnlng  endless 
eq>erlments. 

The  ultimate  results  wlU  reverberate 
through  the  centuries. 


August  Ui  1971 


PEEUNOS  ON  THE  ECONOMY 

HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MsaaACHuarrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
month,  the  D^wirtment  of  Labor,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  release  their  statis- 
tics. And  each  monfe,  the  ofiQcials  tell  us 
the  figures  should  breed  optimism  be- 
cause, although  there  was  no  major  up- 
swing, at  least  there  was  no  drastic  drop. 
But  what  does  that  middle  American  feel 
as  he  is  out  of  work?  He  Is  the  one  to 
whom  President  Nixon  said  he  would  ad- 
dress his  administration. 

Unfortunately,  the  middle  American 
feels  no  great  optimism.  In  fact,  he  feds 
no  optimism  at  all  because,  even  if  he  is 
employed,  it  costs  him  more  to  feed  his 
family,  more  to  pay  for  his  house  or  rent, 
more  to  pay  his  property  tax.  more  if  he 
Just  wants  to  go  to  a  movie  he  very  likely 
cannot  afford.  The  feeling  is  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  incapable  of 
moving  the  economy. 

Charts  and  statistics  can  be  doctored, 
as  an  editorial  in  the  Beverly  Times  on 
July  19  says,  but  the  feeling  of  the  people 
cannot  be  altered.  The  editorial  points 
out  that  the  economy,  as  a  pendulum,  will 
swing  upwards  again.  But  the  country 
may  be  forced  to  wait  until  a  new  admin- 
istratis comes  into  ofDce  which  Is  willing 
to  take  the  course  of  action  dictated  by 
the  conditions  of  the  day.  At  this  point, 
I  wish  to  insert  the  editorial  from  the 
Beverly  Times  in  the  Rkcoro  for  my 
colleagues: 


How  TO  OKAKT  "TEKLOtOB" 

The  decision  of  President  Nixon  to  sign  a 
$aJ  billion  Jobs  bill  q>eaks  more  eloquently 
than  mere  words  of  the  economic  plight  of 
the  aaitlon. 

What  has  long  been  feared  is  a  combina- 
tion of  Inflation  plus  a  steady  rise  in  unem- 
ployment, and  that  Is  exactly  what  Is  going 
on.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  a  team  i^ayer.  He  has  as- 
sembled what  he  believes  to  be  a  top  team 
of  economic  advisers,  and  he  has  been  stlA- 
Ing  with  the  team's  analysis  of  what  is  hap- 
pening and  what  is  likely  to  happen. 

Economists  delight  in  assembling  figures 
to  support  their  theories.  What  some  read  as 
disaster,  they  see  as  encouraging  signs,  and 
vice  versa.  Economists  live  In  a  world  of 
charts,  gr^hs  and  empirical  daita.  They 
measure  trends  with  decimal  points.  In  a 
complex  world,  they  are  essfintlal  to  our 
understanding  of  what  Is  taking  place  and 
what  is  likely  to  take  place. 

But  economists  frequently  fall  because  they 
lose  sight  of  the  most  Important  fact  of  all, 
the  Imponderable  "feeling"  of  the  people 
of  the  nation. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  was 
the  epitome  of  such  chart  men.  He  would 
havie  nothing  to  do  with  any  subordinate 
who  based  any  opinion  on  other  than  hard 
and  provable  fact.  "Feelings"  were  dismissed 
as  witchcraft. 

And  yet.  there  is  a  malaise  upon  the  coiui- 
try  brought  on  by  both  the  negiative  psychol- 
ogy of  the  war,  and  the  shutting  down  of 
the  war  machinery.  There  is  a  deterioration 
of  confidence  that  defies  the  economists' 
charts,  a  belief  that  "all  is  not  right  with 
America."  a  lessening  of  national  pride  off 
accompllsbment,  a  questioning  of  material- 
istic values,  and  these  do  not  measure  out  in 
decimal  points  and  graph  curves. 

Highly  trained  men,  good  men,  competent 
and  conscientious,  are  unemployed  by  the 
tens  of  thousands.  And  when  they  lose  their 
en^loyment.  so  do  those  who  depend  upon 
them.  When  a  man  with  yoimgsters  in  col- 
lege, who  owns  a  boat  and  a  couple  of  cars, 
loses  his  income,  everyone  feels  it.  Tbe  kids 
must  go  to  work,  thus  adding  to  the  employ- 
ment problem.  At  least  one  of  the  cars  Is 
dumped,  and  garages  suffer  tbe  consequences. 
A  "for  sale"  sign  Is  hung  on  the  boat,  and 
boatyard  employees  have  less  to  do. 

And,  perhaps,  most  significant  of  all,  the 
formerly  well-paid  man  who  contributed  a 
large  share  of  his  income  to  taxes  Is  now  on 
relief,  and  his  share  of  the  tax  burden  Is 
passed  on  to  the  rest  of  us. 

Multiply  this  condition  by  the  growing 
number  of  \men4>loyed  and  one  can  imder- 
stand  why  the  President  has  reversed  him- 
self in  terms  of  priming  the  piunp. 

The  fact  is  that  the  economy  Will  get  going 
again.  The  only  question  is  when,  and  under 
what  sponsorship. 

Mr.  Nixon's  problem  In  the  next  election 
Is  not  going  to  be  tbe  war  so  much  as  it 
will  be  the  question  of  the  economy.  The 
war,  however  disturbing,  is  far  away.  The 
economy  Is  right  in  the  nation's  hip  pocket, 
and  this  election  will  be  decided  by  the 
size  of  the  contents  of  the  wallets. 


JOHN  H.  JENKINS,  AUTHOR.  PUB- 
LISHER, CRIME8TOPPER  AND 
FRIEND  OP  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Jenkins  of  Austin,  Tex.,  was  Just  grad- 
uating from  high  school  when  he  re- 
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ceived  the  first  copy  of  bis  first  bo(^ 
He  was  the  youngest  acclaimed  author 
in  the  United  States.  None  other  than 
J.  Frank  Dobie  provided  the  introduc- 
tion for  the  bodk,  and  the  young 
Mr.  Jenkins  received  the  first  of  many 
awards  he  would  rapidly  accrue. 

Now,  Just  a  scant  IS  years  later,  he 
is  heralded  as  the  man  who  knows 
everything  about  books — and  he  is  the 
man  who  put  that  knowledge  to  work  to 
stop  the  theft  of  some  of  our  most  pre- 
cious national  treasures — the  first  bird 
lithographs  pr^>ared  in  1827  by  John 
James  Audubon. 

The  tale  rivals  any  detective  author's 
ImaginatiOTi— but  it  is  for  real— secret 
signals,  FBI  trailers,  dark  allies,  sl«i«y 
motels,  and  all. 

It  is  a  story  that  stands  on  Its  own 
merits  as  testimony  to  what  cooperation 
and  courage  on  the  part  of  private  citi- 
zens and  our  police  forces  can  do. 

But  then,  let  us  let  Nanci  Felice  of  the 
Austin  American-Statesman  tell  the  tale: 

Rake  Book  Exnar  Hklps  Tair  TRicr  or 

CoixxcnoN 

(By  Nand  Felice) 

John  Jenkins  sat  in  an  elaborately  carved 
chair  which  he  calls  "early  nightmare  style" 
behind  his  desk  at  Jenkins  Publishing  Co. 
Friday  afternoon  and  told  how  his  knowledge 
of  books  led  the  FBI  to  recover  a  fortune  in 
rare,  stolen  books. 

Jenkins.  31.  alerted  the  FBI  two  weeks 
ago  when  a  New  Tork  man  offered  to  sell 
some  rare  books.  A  book  expert  since  child- 
hood. Jenkins  recognized  some  of  the  books 
he  was  offered  as  stolen  from  Union  College 
in  Schenectady,  New  York  and  Shapiro  Books, 
a  New  York  rare  book  dealer. 

'"The  funny  thing  is  that  feUow  (the  New 
York  man)  called  the  one  man  who  knows 
everything  about  books,"  said  one  of  Jenkins 
employee. 

"The  FBI  told  Jenkins  to  set  up  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  New  Yorker  to  purchase  some 
of  the  ooUectlon.  Last  Tueaday,  when  the 
man  caUed  Jenkins  back,  the  Austin  dealer 
said  he  would  fly  to  Now  York  to  buy  some 
of  tbe  books.  However,  he  was  unable  to  get 
the  man  to  set  up  a  meeting  place.  Jenkins 
was  told  he  would  be  met  at  the  airport. 

Jenkins  alerted  the  FBI.  and  it  was  pre- 
arranged that  the  mustachioed  young 
Austlnlto  would  be  amoklng  his  orange  (for 
the  UT  Longhoms,  of  cotirse)  pipe  when  he 
stepped  off  the  plane,  for  FBI  identification. 

"nom  the  time  I  got  off  the  plane  and  for 
the  next  four  hours  I  had  no  idea  if  I  had 
any  protection  or  not,"  Jenkins  said  ot  the 
elusive  FBI  agents. 

He  was  met  by  the  New  York  man.  who 
took  him  by  oar  on  a  circuitous  route 
"through  back  alleys  and  around  comers"  to 
a  "sleasy  motel"  near  the  airport.  Jenkins 
said  he  feared  the  FBI  had  failed  to  make 
contact  or  had  been  lost  by  tbe  man's  route. 

At  the  motel,  Jenkins  said,  the  man 
showed  him  "a  qviarter  of  a  mUIlon  dollars 
wrath  of  stuff,"  including  some  of  the  first 
10  bird  lithographs  prepared  In  1837  by 
American  naturalist  John  James  Audubon. 
Jenkins  tcdd  the  man  he'd  give  him  980,000 
cash  for  the  lot. 

"I  told  him  rd  have  to  go  to  my  hotel  and 
make  anangamante  for  the  money,"  Jenkins 
recalled.  "The  bank  here  was  standing  by 
and  said  they'd  htfp  me  any  way  they  oould." 

Back  In  his  hotel.  Jenklxis  called  the  FBI, 
who  he  learned  "had  a  fix  on  me  all  the  time." 
He  was  told  to  go  back  to  the  motel  as  If 
he  planned  to  make  the  pnrpheae. 

"Aa  Z  knocked  on  tbe  motM  door,  the  FBI 
agmta  feU  out  oC  the  raftars,"  Jenkins  said, 
"lliey  want  In  and  found  the  man  with  three 
loaded  pUboia.  Appmnnaj  he  had  beoome 
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■u^>loloaa.  beeanae  he'd  loaded  half  of  the 
books  In  the  trunk  <tf  his  oar  for  a  get  away." 

AH  of  the  Audabon  Utltograirtis  were  re- 
covered. Jenktna  said.  In  aptto  at  a  few  blood 
stains  and  torn  edges  <»i  tham.  the  prints 
were  In  good  condition. 

Kenneth  M.  PaU,  an  ex-oonvlet  from 
Pennsylvania,  was  b^ng  held  for  trial  July  21 
under  $100,000  ball  In  oonneetlon  wtth  tbe 
case,  the  FBI  said  latar. 

"They  sold  m  an  aooUon  onoe  for  $317,000," 
Jenkins  said.  "I  wanted  to  see  them  recov- 
ered, not  for  the  money  value  bat  beoauae 
they  can  be  of  beauty  and  uae  to  people  for 
yean.  Thmt  are  probaMy  seme  at  our 
greatest  national  treasurea." 

xmioQ  College  waa  offering  a  $a000  reward 
for  the  return  oC  the  Audobona.  Jenkins 
aald  be  wiU  set  iq>  a  ■Bhoiarahtp  wtth  the 
money. 

Jeoldns,  who  published  his  first  book  at 
age  14,  aaya  he's  been  Interested  In  rare 
books  "aU  my  Vta."  Stnoe  1B8S  he  has  boflt 
his  puldlshlng  Ann  on  IH  86  lato  a  meooa  for 
devotees  at  first  edltlona. 


INTERESTING  SOLUTIONS  TO   XTJB. 
TRADE  PROBLEMS 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 


or  Nxw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSXNTATIVX8 

Wednesday.  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  FRELINOU  U  YSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
so  far  this  year  the  United  States  has 
been  running  a  sizable  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  trade  with  other  countries. 
This  is  sure  to  raise  renewed  pressure  for 
legislation  to  restrict  imports  from  other 
countries.  Many  economists  warn  that 
restrictive  trade  legislation  ultimately 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  us. 

Are  there  alternatives?  The  President's 
new  Assistant  for  International  Economic 
Affairs,  Peter  G.  Peterson,  appears  to  be 
developing  some  interesting  answers  to 
the  dilemma  of  low-cost  competition 
from  countries  where  labor  and  produc- 
tion costs  are  so  much  lower  than  here. 
The  following  is  an  interview  printed  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  6,  1971, 
that  discusses  Mr.  Peterson's  views: 
Nixon  Aide  Pxtkbson  Has  CoNTRovxaaxsL 
loxAS  On  Ovbwbas  Dbalzncs 
(By  John  Plerson) 

WASHiNOTON. — "Tofa!  Tore  I  Tora!" 

Only  this  time.  Instead  of  dive-bombers, 
Japan  la  sending  us  steel,  radios,  cars  and 
cloth.  And  Instead  of  Saturday  night  at  the 
movies.  It's  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  morning 
at  th?  White  Hoiise,  and  Peter  O.  Peterson, 
President  Nixon's  new  assistant  for  Inter- 
national economic  affairs,  is  showing  sUdee. 

Less  dramatic  than  bombs  surely,  but  ICr. 
Peterson's  graphs  and  charts,  depicting  trade 
trends,  are  nonetheless  starting  to  awaken 
some  powerful  people  here  to  a  growing  chal- 
lenge tbe  UjS.  faces  in  international  trade. 
"It's  going  to  be  a  much  more  economic 
wwld  and  a  much  more  competitive  one," 
he  tells  them. 

Mr.  Nixon,  who  confers  almost  dally  with 
Mr.  Peterson,  hardly  misses  a  chance  now  to 
warn  that  in  two  more  years  J^ian  will  peas 
the  U.S.  in  steel  production.  Or  that  with 
Britain  in  the  Common  Market,  competition 
from  Europe  is  going  to  be  "a  oontlnulngly 
more  difficult  problem." 

Oatehlng  the  Prealdenfa  eye  is  one  thing; 
finding  workable  scdutions  is  anoChw.  i^. 
Peterson,  tbe  former  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive ofllcer  of  Chicago's  B^  it  Howell 
Co.,  modestly  malnteins  that  he  has  only 
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b«Kttxi  to  flgun  oat  Um  qn—tlom.  But  Inter- 

TlVWB  with  tttm  MWt  with  BMB  b*  bM  bMD 

tattlnc  to  ladlMiM  tlMt  alrMdy  IM  bM  bacttn 
toyloc  with  aoiM  eontzorwiUl  auMvan.  Sueb 


OoTemment  stibaldlM  for  rmareh  and 
(toTelopinant  in  oomputan  or  otbor  hlgh- 
toobnologx  paodoeta  In  wtUoh  tiM  VA  hM 
an  adrmntaca  orar  Ita  tradlnc  partnara  (bat 
no  balp  far  low-taobnolocj  Industrlaa  aucb  aa 
aboaa,  In  wblob  Amartea  la  laaa  ooaqMtitiT*) . 

Softar  antltruat  lawa  to  glTo  VS.  oompa- 
nlaa  mora  powar  to  ooapata  ainoad. 

Tax  brcaka  for  aaporta  and  Invaatment  In- 
oentlvaa  tor  otwnpaiHaa  that  aaU  ovanaaa. 

Baallgnmant  of  tba  rataUlva  Talaaa  of  tbe 
doaar,  tba  rn.  tba  mark  and  otbar  oorrandaa 
to  maka  VS.  produota  ratattvaly  ehaH>er  In 
wortdmarkata. 

A  («t-touch  policy  toward  Buropa  and 
Japan  on  trada  reatrlcUons  and  dafanM  ooat- 
ahartnf. 

aoAO  Mono  wiTB  ooifmcra 

Am  tbaaa  oontro?«ralal  Idaaa  Indloate,  Mr. 
Pataraao'a  roadbaad  Is  mlnad  witb  ooDflleU 
not  only  batwoan  tba  VS.  and  otbar  Tiwtl^iia 
bat  alao  batwaan  bnlnai  and  labor,  Damo* 
erata  and  BapuUloana,  Oangraaa  and  tba 
Wblta  Bouaa.  tba  etata  Oapartmant  and  tba 
Traaaory,  fraa-tradara  and  protacttonlsta, 
oantral  plannara  and  fraa-antarprlaaa— to 
nama  a  faw. 

Mr.  Fatwon  baa  ondartakan  tba  Joumay 
wltb  ImpraaalTa  oradaotlala.  A  summa  cum 
Uada  aobolar  at  Nortbwaatam  Unlvaralty. 
ba  waa  a  Mocaaafnl  adrarttatog  man  bafbia 
baoomlnc  Bau  *  BowaU-a  anentlTa  Tlce 
pwaldant  at  81  and  obalrman  of  tba  eamara 
etmapuij  at  41.  Mr.  mzon  htm  iViaortbod 
blm  aa  "ona  ot  tba  aMaat . . .  cbla<  exeeutlTO 
ctBoara  of  this  gonarattan."  Aa  dialrman  of 
a  prlvata  oommtaalon  looking  into  tba  tax 
traatmant  ot  philanthropic  foundations,  ba 
won  tba  raapaot  at  Arkansas'  Bep.  WObui 
Mills,  ebalrmac  of  tba  Hooaa  Ways  and 
Maana  Oommlttaa,  which  hazidlea  trade  leg- 
Iriatloa.  A  powerful  ally  in  the  White  Houaa 
la  QaoTfa  Shulta.  dliaotor  of  ttia  Office  of 
Managamant  and  Budget,  who  reoommended 
Ur.  Pataaaon  to  Mr.  Nlaon. 

Aooordlng  to  tba  Praaldant,  the  45-year- 
old  Mr.  Peteraon^  ■aaignmapt  Is  to  "taring 
some  form,  soma  oantral  dtreetton"  to  n.S. 
PoMey  tn  tbe  flalda  at  IntemaUonal  tnde,  in- 
Taatmant,  balance  of-paymanta  and  finance. 

Mr.  Petaraon  has  begun  by  trying  to  taring 
blmaalf  and  otbara  "^ip  to  data"  on  tba  trade 
problama  aod  tba  important  treoda  of  the 
past  ao  yean.  Tbaaa  have  been  redticed  to  a 
series  of  colorad  dbmiU  and  graphs,  which 
be  reworks  and  reworks  again,  as  one  offi- 
cial daaenbaa  it,  nika  a  dog  worrying  his 
bona."  Tba  charts  and  grmpha  are  flashed 
on  a  screen  (wltb,  Mr.  Petaraon  ruefully 
dlscloaes,  a  projaotor  made  not  by  BaU  tt 
BowaU  but  by  aaatman  Kodak)  wblla  be 
glvaa  a  running  oonmantary  to  hla  audience 
o<  Onngraaamau.  bualnaaa  laadera.  labor  boaaaa 
or  White  Houaa  aldaa. 

A  coMTLBcrrT  or  asASONs 
The  problems,  aa  Mr.  Peteraoc  sees  them, 
go  something  like  this:  In  the  years  right 
after  Wcrid  War  n,  when  Kurope  and  Japan 
ware  still  on  their  knees,  tbe  VS.  could 
dominate  world  trade.  Now,  with  U.S.  help. 
■uropa  and  Japan  are  back  on  their  ftoet  and 
-'glTlng  tha  VS.  a  run  for  Ita  money.  Some 
analysts  Mama  low  foreign  wagea  for  Amer- 
toa'B  declining  trade  balance.  Otben  main- 
tain that  tbia  country^  trading  partners 
ara  unfairly  aubaldlalng  eqwrts  and  penal- 
ising importa.  8tUl  otbara  dalm  the  doUar 
Is  oraraaluad  in  rrtatlon  to  European  eur- 
randaa.  while  tbe  Japanaae  yen  is  under- 
valuad  m  rdatlcn  to  tba  dollar. 

Whatarer  tba  reason.  VS.  Importo  are  lag- 
ging and  Importa  ara  rWng,  which  adds  to 
tha  balance'  of-paymenta  daOdt  and  tba 
threat  of  a  world  money  crisis.  It  also  adds 
to  unemployment  and  fuels  demands  from 
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vs.  labor  and  soma -Industries  for  raatrlc- 
tlona  on  Imports. 

Meanwhile,  to  escape  foreign  tariffs  and 
taks  advantage  of  cheap  foreign  labor,  wme 
American  companies  are  setting  up  shop 
abroad,  which  coaU  additional  jobs  at  home. 
So  labor  demands  controls  on  azpcrta  cf 
capital  and  technology.  The  cmidoymant 
proMem  could  become  acute,  as  there  will  be 
30  million  more  Americans  locddng  for  Jobs 
by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

What  to  dot  In  tha  first  place,  Mr.  Peter- 
son firmly  bailavea  that  tba  VS.  shoidd  re- 
main a  trading  natlcm.  "We  can  eltbar  pull 
In  our  homa  and  say  we're  going  to  withdraw 
from  competing  effectively,"  he  otaaarvea,  "or 
we  can  say  we  have  the  raaotireaa  to  compete 
and  win.  Par  example.  I  am  told  we  apend 
more  on  space  than  Japan  apends  on  all 
research  and  davalopmant  So  we  have  the 
scale  to  Inveat  In  our  country's  economic 
future.  If  we  have  the  will  to  do  It." 

"Than",  he  continues,  "we  have  to  look  at 
where  our  country's  comparative  advantage 
Is  going  to  be."  Its  here  that  Mr.  Petaraon 
raises  the  question  whether  the  government 
shouldn't  help  high-technology  industries — 
oomputeiB,  nuclear  power  plants  and  the 
like — ^wlth  low-Interest  loans,  tax  breaks  and 
other  subeldles  aa  wall  aa  antitrust  exemp- 
tions to  help  them  develop  new  products, 
modernize  plant  and  equipment  and  compete 
more  effectively  abroad. 

NaturaUy,  there  would  have  to  be  soma 
maobanlam  for  deciding  which  Industries  the 
government  would  htfp  and  which  It  would 
Ignore.  Am  this  gate  Into  cmtrallaed  planning, 
anathema  to  many  Americans,  Mr.  Peterson 
hastens  to  add  that  be%  only  talking  about 
"limited"  planning.  And  even  limited  plan- 
ning may  be  a  long  way  off.  Right  now,  he's 
thinking  about  a  bipartisan  committee  to 
balp  figure  out  what  aort  of  pi^nwim  ou^t 
to  be  dona  and  bow. 

Ih  addition.  Mr.  Peterson  says  the  U.S.  will 
certainly  have  to  take  a  firmer  line  with  the 
■uropeana  and  Japanaae  on  the  queatlon  of 
our  economic  Interests,  their  trade  snd  In- 
vestment restrictions  aixl  sharing  of  the  de- 
fense burden.  "Japan  Is  a  particularly  urgent 
example,"  be  adds.  Prasumably  this  line  will 
Include  preaaiira  on  Ji^ian  to  ralae  the  yen's 
value  and  to  end  restrictions  on  Imports  of 
goods  and  o^iltal,  as  waU  as  praaaure  on  Bu- 
rcq;>e  to  lower  Its  barriers  to  VS.  foodstxifls.  "I 
think  well  be  tougb-mlndad  and  firm,  but 
our  objijetlve  Is  a  constructive  one  and  cer- 
tainly, not  to  drive  the  Kuropaans  and  the 
Japanaae  Inward."  says  Mr.  Peterson. 

Orsanlaed  labor,  be  feels,  has  "exaggerated 
somewhat"  the  Impact  of  17.8.  overseas  op- 
erations on  the  domestic  Job  market,  al- 
though the  data  arent  complete.  Baatrlctlons 
on  capital  movementa.  he  warns,  woxild  n- 
duce  U.S.  oompetltlveneaa,  tempt  retaliation, 
undermine  Weatem  defenses  and  damage  tbe 
American  "q>lrlt."  But  he  does  favor  a  "far 
bolder"  approach  to  helping  companies  and 
warkerr  Injured  by  the  free  flow  of  goods 
and  Investment,  though  thus  far  the  details 
haven't  been  disclosed. 

THx  OLD  vurruM 

Mr.  Peterson's  approach  to  eooncmlc  prob- 
lems abroad  Isads  Inevitably  to  Important 
quaatlona  about  Amarlaan<a  future  at  home. 
A  aalf-made  man  wboaa  father  came  from 
Oraaoe  and  changed  his  nama  from  Patro- 
pouloa.  Mr.  Patarsoo  U  a  strong  believer  In 
tba  vlrtuaa  of  bard  work  and  competition. 
LIka  Praaldant  Mlxon,  be  deploraa  what  he 
seaa  as  a  current  m^rmntj^t^mi^  particularly 
among  tha  yoxmg,  on  leisure  and  a  disdain 
for  technology  and  eoonamlc  growth.  "In  this 
kind  of  world  eoonomy,  if  you're  going  to 
grow,  Ifa  Important  that  you  be  ocmpett- 
tlve,"  ba  aaya. 

The  need  for  growth  ta  taken  for  granted. 
"U  you're  gdng  to  pay  for  environmental 
and  poverty  programs,  you've  got  to  have 
(rowth."    ha    aajs.    And    taobBOIogy    and 
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growth  need  not  ruin  tba  environment,  Mr. 
Petaraon  bellevaa.  for  pollution  controls  can 
be  "muit  mto"  a  product.  The  govern- 
ment, be  adds,  may  have  to  "stimulate,  sub- 
sldlae  and  plan"  In  such  fields  as  energy, 
water  and  tranqiortatlon  where  It's  "In  tha 
long-taxm  Intaraat  at  tba  country  and  may 
ba  too  expanslva  for  the  private  sector." 

Tlie  very  thought  of  such  government  In- 
tervention is  enough  to  raise  the  blood  pra^ 
sure  of  aome.  One  administration  man,  with 
long  aqwrlence  In  buslneaa,  thinks  Mr.  Peter- 
son has  become  fascinated  with  Japan  (Mr. 
Peterson  punctuates  his  talk  with  an  occa- 
sional "ahao"),  where  government  and 
buslneas  work  closely  to  set  and  meet  eco- 
nooilc  gocOs.  But  xinllke  the  TT.8.,  this  official 
cautions,  Japan  Is  "a  regimented  society." 
(Mr.  Peterson  himself  says  that  planned 
eoooiomles  have  tended  to  have  "lots  of  dis- 
tortions and  not  as  much  initiative  or 
Innovation.") 

ANOTHXa  BIO  QX7XSTIOM 

Kven  If  everyone  agreed  on  the  need  for 
central  planning,  says  another  Insider,  "is  It 
the  real  world,"  to  expect  labor  and  manage- 
ment. Congress  and  the  executive,  Dnnocrats 
and  Republicans  to  agrse  on  how  to  allocate 
the  nation's  raaouroea? 

Another  big  queatlon  Is  whether  Mr.  Peter- 
son, an  avowed  beUever  In  free  trade,  can 
stand  up  to  tbe  growing  pressure  from  labor 
and  aome  Industries  to  cut  back  U.S.  imports 
of  goods  and  exports  of  capital  and  tech- 
nology. Abe  Morganstem.  research  director 
for  the  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers,  came  away  from  a  Peterson  chart- 
show  feeling  that  "his  ^>proach  may  be  good 
for  the  long  run,  but  what  are  we  going  to 
do  to  put  our  unemployed  people  to  work 
nowt" 

Others  wonder  if  Mr.  Peterson  is  tough 
enough  to  persuade  tbe  Japanese  snd 
Europeans  to  abandon  soma  of  their  "rmfalr" 
trade  practices.  One  official  at  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  feels  Mr.  Peterson  gave  In 
too  easily  to  tbe  British  In  a  recent  negotia- 
tion over  VS.  grain  salee  to  Britain.  But  Ben 
Helneman,  chairman  of  Northwest  Industries 
and  an  old  friend  and  golf  buddy  of  Mr. 
Paterson's.  says  that  "if  he  negotiates  with 
tha  Japanaae  as  hard  and  as  well  ss  he  does 
on  tbe  first  tee,  he'll  be  a  great  sucoees." 

If  Mr.  Paterstm  tries  to  get  too  tough  witb 
UjB.  allies,  bell  almost  certainly  collide  witb 
tha  State  Department  and  poasibly  wltb 
Henry  Klaalngar,  Mr.  Nixon's  powerful  assist- 
ant for  national  security  affairs.  It  was  partly 
to  get  trade  problems  out  of  the  hands  of  tbs 
department,  which  is  widely  regarded  as  "soft 
on  foreigners"  when  it  comes  to  trade,  that 
Mr.  Peterson's  Job  was  created  in  the  White 
House. 

CONNAIXT   CLASH   SBXM 

While  Mr.  Peterson  directs  the  work  of  tba 
new  Oablnet-level  Coimcil  on  International 
Economic  Policy,  the  councll'a  "operatlona 
group"  la  chaired  by  Nathaniel  Samuels,  dep- 
uty under  secretary  of  state  for  economic  af- 
fairs. And  In  any  showdown  Mr.  Kissinger, 
who  knows  and  cares  little  about  eoonomlca. 
Is  Ukaiy  to  side  wltb  the  State  Department. 

Inaldsrs  also  predict  an  eventual  dash  be- 
tween Mr.  Peterson  and  Treasury  Secretary 
John  Oonnally  over  International  monetary 
policy.  While  he's  soon  to  add  a  monetary 
specialist  to  hla  staff,  Mr.  Peterson  has  been 
wary  about  movljig  into  a  field  the  Treasury 
has  long  regarded  as  its  own.  But  many  peo- 
ple In  this  town  agree  wltb  Democratic  Rep. 
Henry  Reuas  of  Wlsconaln.  the  Houaa's  lead- 
ing Bxptrt  on  tba  subject,  that  "international 
monetary  poUcy  Is  too  Important  to  be  left 
to  the  Treasury." 

An  example  at  the  Treastiry's  Jealousy  and 
power  can  be  seen  In  the  recent  sgreement 
smong  major  Western  trading  nations  to  be- 
gin considering  trade  Issues;  at  the  Treasury's 
Inslstenoe,  tbe  high-level  Committee  of  tbe 
Otganlaatlon  for  Economic  Ooopecmtton  md 
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Development  wont  get  into  monetary  i»ob- 
lems  at  all.  "Who's  the  boss,  Connally  at 
Peteraonr**  wonders  Connecticut's  Demo- 
cratlo  San.  Abraham  Rlblcoff,  who  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  UjS.  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Peterson  says  he  has  far  less  spare 
time  In  his  new  $43,500-a-ye€ir  Job  than  he 
did  in  his  old  tias.OOO  Job.  He  waa  so  busy 
tbe  other  night  that  Instead  of  going  home  to 
change  for  s  formal  White  House  dinner  be 
sent  a  car  to  fetch  his  tiixedo. 

Mr.  Peterson  is  going  about  the  Job  with 
energy  and,  according  to  one  colleague,  "an 
Intellectual  flexibility  that  transcends  that 
of  the  average  American  businessman."  And 
a  touch  of  hunK>r.  Among  his  favorite  phrases 
is:  "This  field  is  ready  for  some  new  cliches." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATEO^ENT  ON 
BUSING:   POLITICAL  HOT  AIR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  RARIc:k.  The  President's  state- 
ment yesterday  on  busing  of  school- 
children certainly  presents  quite  a  para- 
dox. He  has  announced  his  intention  to 
support  an  amendment  to  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Act  "that  will  ex- 
pressly prohibit"  using  funds  of  that 
act  to  bus  schoolchildren.  Tet  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  President  is  like  shut- 
ting the  gate  after  the  cows  got  out — 
this  House  has  recently  seen  fit  to  appro- 
priate approximately  $12  million  to  the 
OfBoe  forCivll  Rights  under  the  Labor 
and  HEW  appropriations  bill  HJt. 
10061 — money  that  will  be  used  for  the 
enforcement  of  busing. 

If  the  President  feels  so  strongly  op- 
posed to  busing  schoolchildren,  he  should 
veto  this  bill.  After  aU,  his  Director  of 
the  Office  of  ClvU  Rights,  J.  Stanley 
Pottlnger,  representing  the  executive 
branch,  testified  at  the  hearings  of  the 
committee  that: 

In  FY  1073  we  will  be  focusing  attention  on 
tbe  following  areas  of  enforcement:  1.  Rene- 
gotiation where  necessary  of  Title  VI,  volun- 
tary desegregation  plans  now  in  effect  which 
do  not  meet  the  principles  enunciated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Swann  vs.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenbmrg  Board  of  Education,  a  land- 
mark decision  handed  down  on  AprU  30, 
1971— 

A  decision  that  insisted  on  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  President  must 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  "right  to 
know"  guidelines  and  let  the  people  know 
the  truth — ^his  actions  yesterday  were 
Just  so  much  hot  air.  They  do  not  mean 
that  there  will  be  no  busing  of  school- 
children this  fall. 

If  the  President  really  feels  so  strongly 
about  busing,  he  need  only  comply  with 
the  law  of  the  land— the  C?lvll  Rights 
Mil  of  1964.  TiUe  42  U.S.C.  200C(b) 
reads: 

but  desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  scho(^  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance. 

Despite  its  de  facto  rulings  and  utter- 
ances, the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
found  this  law  of  Congress  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution;  so  by  the  Consti- 
tution. It  remains  tiie  law  of  the  land 
CXVn 1871— Part  33 
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to  the  Presidoit  as  wdl  as  to  the  Federal 
Judges  and  the  American  peoide. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  President's 
statement  on  busing  and  a  related  news 
article  in  the  Rccord  at  this  point: 

(ntxn  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  4, 1071] 

SrATKMKNT    OW    BOnNQ 

Washxkoton. — Following  is  the  text  of 
President  Nixon's  statement  today  on  the 
busing  of  schoolchildren: 

Tha  Justice  Department  Is  today  announc- 
ing the  Oovwnment's  decision  to  take  an 
appeal  on  limited  constltutioiial  grounds  In 
the  case  at  the  United  States  v.  Austin 
Independent  School  District,  Involving  school 
desegregation. 

Tlie  Attorney  Oenerai  advises  me  that  be 
must  appeal  tbe  district  court's  declsloo  that 
the  school  board's  pUai  to  bus  chUdren  peri- 
odically for  Interracial  experiences  eliminates 
the  dxuLl  school  system,  because  that  decision 
Is  Inconsistent  with  recent  rulings  of  tbe 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  Justice 
Department  Is  not  appealing  to  Impose  the 
H.E.W.  plan,  m  the  process  of  the  ^>peal, 
the  Justtoe  D^iartment  will  disavow  that 
plan  on  behalf  of  the  Oovemtnent. 

I  would  also  like  to  restate  my  posltlan  aa 
It  relates  to  busing.  I  am  against  busing 
as  that  term  is  oamiaoalj  used  In  school 
deeegregatlon  cases.  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed tbe  busing  of  our  nation's  school- 
children to  achieve  a  racial  balance,  and 
I  am  oppoaed  to  tbe  busing  of  children  sim- 
ply for  tbe  sake  of  busing.  Further,  while 
the  executive  branch  wUl  continue  to  mforce 
the  ordMS  of  the  Court,  Including  court- 
ordered  busing,  I  have  instructed  the  Attor- 
ney Oenerai  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  that  they  are  to  work 
with  individual  school  districts  to  hold  bus- 
ing to  the  minimum  required  by  law. 

Finally,  I  have  today  Instructed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
draft  and  submit  today  to  the  Congrees  an 
amendment  to  tbe  proposed  emergency 
school  asststanoe  act  that  will  e^ressly  pto- 
hlbit  expenditure  of  any  of  thoaa  funda  for 
busing. 

[nom  tbe  New  York  Times,  Aug.  4,  1971] 

NtxoN  Disavows  H.E.W.  Pboposal  on  School 
Bmnvo 
(By  James  M.  Naughton) 

Washinoton. — President  Nixon  disavowed 
today  his  Administration's  jdan  for  exten- 
sive crosstown  busing  to  desegregate  the  pub- 
lic school  system  in  Austin,  Tex.^  and  reas- 
serted his  strong  opposition  to  busing  as  a 
means  of  achieving  radal  balance. 

Tbe  Presldsnt  directed  Attorney  Oenerai 
John  N.  MltobeU  and  tba  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
to  "work  with  Indlvldaal  school  distrlcU  to 
hold  busing  to  the  minimum  required  by 
law"  as  school  systems  in  the  South  seek  to 
adjust  to  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  uphold- 
ing the  use  of  busing  to  desegregate  schools. 

Mr.  Nixon  Instructed  Mr.  Rlcbardaon  to 
submit  to  Congress  an  amendment  to  the 
proposed  Emergency  School  Assistance  Act 
"that  wUI  expressly  prohibit"  using  any  of 
tbe  acts  $lJi-blllion  to  acquire  buses.  The 
bill  la  intended  to  help  schools  that  ara 
deaegregatlng. 

A    MAJ(»    CHAMflB 

The  actions  signaled  a  major  change  by  tha 
White  House  from  Its  earlier  Interpretation 
of  the  Siq>reme  Courfa  April  ao  ruling  on 
busing. 

Tha  Court  declared,  over  the  <^>poBltlon  of 
the  Justice  Departaiant,  that  busing  was 
proper  unlass  "tbe  time  or  distance  is  so 
great  as  to  risk  either  the  health  of  tha 
children  or  significantly  impinge  on  the  edu- 
cational prooaas." 

In  its  first  school  desegregation  propoeal 
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after  tba  Supreme  Court  ruling,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  rec- 
ommended on  May  14  that  a  Federal  District 
Court  in  Austin  approve  "aortenstvs"  bus- 
ing to  achieve  a  dty-wlde  mixture  of  tha 
Negro  and  Mexican-American  mlnorltlaa  with 
tha  white  Anglo  majority. 

At  that  time.  J.  Stanley  Pottlnger,  director 
of  the  Ofllce  of  ClvU  Rights,  said  tb&t  the 
plan  was  daarty  "the  first  indication"  of  the 
Oovemment's  Interpretation  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling. 

Federal  District  Judgs  Jack  Roberts  re- 
jected tbe  Oovemment  plan  on  July  19  in 
favor  at  the  Austin  school  board's  proposal 
to  create  oent«v  for  fine  arts,  soclsl  sciences, 
avocations  and  science  and  to  bus  elementary 
scbo(d  pupUs  to  them  for  periodic  "cultural" 
exparianoea. 

In  a  statement  Issued  late  today  by  tbe 
White  House,  the  President  said  that  tbe 
Justice  Department  would  appeal  Judge 
Roberts's  niling  "on  limited  constitutional 
grounds." 

Mr.  Nixon  saM  tbe  Attorney  Oenerai  had 
advised  him  that  he  "must  appeal"  tbe  Austin 
sohool  board's  plan  tor  periodic  interracial 
experiences  "becauss  that  dedaton  is  incon- 
sistent" wltb  the  Supreme  Oovirt  ruling. 

But  the  President's  statement  added: 

"The  Justice  Department  is  not  a{^>ealing 
to  Impose  the  HJB.W.  plan.  In  the  process  of 
the  a4>pe8l,  the  Justice  Department  will  dis- 
avow that  {dan  on  behalf  of  tbe  Oovem- 
ment." 

Oerald  L.  Warren,  deputy  White  Houss 
press  secretary,  said  he  was  sure  that  Mr. 
RlOhardson  oonouired  In  the  disavowal. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  not  available  for  com- 
ment. He  Ivtt  on  a  month-long  vacation  this 
afternoon. 

OPPOSITION   IS  VOICXD 

Mr.  Nixon,  who  pledged  In  his  1968  cam- 
paign for  the  Prealdency  to  do  all  he  could  to 
prevent  the  forced  busing  of  pupils,  aald 
that  he  "would  also  like  to  restate  my  posi- 
tion as  it  relates  to  busing."  He  declared: 

"I  am  against  busing  as  tb»X  tsrm  is  com- 
monly used  in  school  desegregation  cases.  I 
have  consistently  opposed  the  busing  of  our 
nation's  schoolchildren  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance,  and  I  am  opposed  to  the  busing  of 
chUdren  simply  for  the  sake  of  busing. 

"Further,  while  tbe  executive  branch  will 
continue  to  enforce  tbe  orders  of  the  Court, 
including  oourt-ordwed  busing,  I  have  in- 
structed the  Attorney  Oenerai  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  W^are  that 
they  are  to  work  with  individual  school  dis- 
tricts to  hold  busing  to  tbe  minimum  re- 
quired by  lAw." 

The  President's  statamsnt  appeared  to  be 
a  rei^y,  in  part,  to  a  resolution  adopted 
yesterday,  861  to  86,  In  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves.  It  directed  Mr.  Richardson  to 
furnish  Congrees  with  information  on  tbe 
extent  of  bualng  supported  by  his  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Richardson  ssnt  a  letter  this  afternoon 
to  %)eaker  Carl  Albert,  saying  that  the  vote 
yestwday  "may  refiect  a  fundamental  mis- 
understanding" of  his  department's  pro- 
grams. Hs  said  that  there  was  "no  program 
administered  by  this  department  either  de- 
signed or  used  to  stipport,  promote  or  require 
the  busing  of  schoolchildren  to  achieve 
racial  balance." 

Tbe  Secretary  reoalled  in  the  letter  a  state- 
ment of  opposition  to  busing  by  Mr.  Nixon 
on  March  34,  before  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling. 

Mr.  Richardson  attached  to  hU  letter  a 
copy  of  tbe  propoeed  amendment  to  tha 
emergency  act.  It  states,  "No  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  act  may  be  used  to 
acquire  or  pay  for  the  use  of  equipment  for 
tbe  purpose  of  trans|>ortlng  children  to  or 
from  any  school  or  otherwise  to  pay  any  part 
ot  &e  cost  of  any  such  transpcntatlon." 
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AN  AMERICAN  IN  ATHXNB 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  mw  TOBK 

jx  THx  Hoirax  or  bkpbbskmt attvxs 

Wednesday.  Aumut  4.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  E^Maker,  of  the 
many  thoughtful  letters,  on  all  sides  of 
the  issue,  which  I  have  received  recently 
on  Oreece,  the  following  communication 
from  Prof.  William  V.  Spanoe  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton 
was  one  of  the  most  illuminating  and 
moving. 

Professor  ftDanos  recently  returned 
from  a  year  in  Athens  as  Pulbright  Pro- 
fessor of  American  literature.  His  first- 
hand eiQ)erlence  describes  a  disillusion- 
ment of  many  Greeks  with  American 
pedicles.  I  find  this  development  appal- 
ling because  the  traditional  friendship 
of  our  two  ooimtrles  has  endured  through 
many  changes  of  government  both  here 
and  in  Athens. 

With  Mr.  Spanos'  letter,  I  include  the 
enclosures  he  mentioned  which  con- 
tribute to  the  disturbing  account  he  pro- 
vides at  a  time  when  Congress  is  mak- 
ing very  serious  decisions  about  our 
policies  toward  Oreece: 

jTn,T  29.  1971. 

"Dtta.  GoifOBsancAM:  It  was  with  gre«t  satis- 
faction that  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  16  that  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee headed  by  Congressman  Rosenthal 
of  New  York  voted  to  withhold  the  $118 
million  In  mUltary  aid  to  the  military  regime 
In  Oreece  on  the  grounds  that  the  adminis- 
tration "had  not  been  able  to  make  a  co- 
herent caae  for  military  assistance  to  Oreece, 
much  lees  for  the  proposed  Increase  from 
•80  to  •!  18  mUUon." 

I  spent  the  year  1969-70  as  Pulbright  Pro- 
^••■or  of  American  Literature  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Athens,  and  was  profoundly  dis- 
turbed throughout  that  time  by  the  great 
disparity  between  the  actual  poUtlcal  situa- 
tion In  Oreece  and  the  administration's  un- 
official Justification  for  providing  psycho- 
logical and  military  support  for  the  colo- 
nel"— a  policy  that  culminated  Inevitably  In 
the  official  resumption  of  heavy  arms  ship- 
ments and  virtual  approval,  In  Secretary 
Stan's  visit  to  Athens  In  AprU,  of  the  colonels. 

The  disclosures  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
concerning  government  by  secrecy  call 
loudly  and  clearly— and  desperately— for  a 
Congressional  examination  of  American  for- 
eign policy  In  Oreece.  Ify  experience  In 
Oreece,  which  I  summarised  In  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times  on  February  5, 1971,  and 
the  testimony  about  the  actual  events  In 
Oreece  In  the  responsible  American  and 
European  press  not  only  undercut  the  State 
Department's  Justification  for  the  official 
resumption  of  arms  shipments  on  the 
grounds  that  "the  trend  toward  a  constitu- 
tional order  is  established  in  Greece,"  but 
also  suggest  the  poasibUlty  that  the  decision 
to  aid  the  colonels  waa  made  long  before 
It  was  made  official. 

The  issue,  therefore,  is  not  only  democracy 
In  Oreece  but  also  democracy  in  the  United 
States.  The  Pentagon  Papers  have  revealed 
that  constitutional  government  in  the 
United  SUtea  Is  In  crisis  beeatiae  the  presi- 
dency baa  arrogated  crucial  power  from  the 
Congress — and  becaiue  the  Congress  has  be- 
trayed its  crucial  role  in  the  system  at 
checks  and  balances  that  guarantee  our  peo- 
ple their  essential  freedom.  I  hope  that  as 
a  Representative  you  will  siqjport  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  Ita  efforts  to  press  the 
administration  on  the  matter  of  mUltary  and 
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moral  >an>crt  to  the  Orsek  dlctatorahlp — 
and  of  course  to  other  totalitarian  regimes. 
Yours  traly, 

WniJAic  V.  SPAiros, 
^Moeiote  Profeuor,  tngliuh.  aniA  Com- 
paraUve   Literature    SUNT    at    Bing- 
hamUm. 


[  cupping  from  the  New  York  Times. 

Feb.  6.  1971] 

RssvMFi-ioif  or  Asms  SHmmcrs  to  Oancx 

To  the  Editor: 

The  events  of  the  last  year  left  no  doubt 
in  the  mlnda  of  virtually  everyone  In  Oreece 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  would  even- 
tually announce  publicly  the  resumption  of 
heavy  arms  shipments  to  the  military  regime 
that  rules  there.  The  reports  that  American 
diplomats  were  working  behind  the  scenes  to 
dissuade  the  nations  of  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope from  ousting  Oreece;  the  appointment 
of  Henry  J.  Tasca  as  Ambassador:  the  gradual 
and  probably  deliberate  leaking  of  his  rec- 
ommendation to  resiune  heavy  arms  ship- 
ments; the  constant  linking  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  Oreece  with  the  Middle  East 
crisis,  and,  finally,  the  revelation  that  the 
Pentagon  had  been  secretly  providing  heavy 
arms  to  the  colonels — all  this  had  prepared 
us  for  the  September  announcement. 

But  it  was  with  a  profound  sense  of  the 
truth  being  violated  that  I  recenUy  read, 
first,  that  the  Administration  Justified  the 
official  resxunptlon  of  "full-scale  arms  ship- 
ments" on  the  grounds  that  "the  trend  to- 
ward a  constitutional  order  is  estabUsbed  in 
Greece,"  and  shortly  after,  that  Secretary 
Laird  had  been  dispatched  to  Athens  to  dis- 
cuss NATO's  defense  of  democracy  with 
Premier  Papadopouloe  and  other  Greek 
colonels  devoted  to  the  NATO  charter. 

I  spent  a  year  (ending  June  1970)  as  Pul- 
bright Professor  of  American  Literature  at 
the  Unlverlsty  of  Athena.  During  that  time 
(much  of  it  spent  convincing  my  students, 
and  others,  that  I  was  not  a  CJJi.  agent)  I 
saw  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  junta 
was  restoring  democracy  in  Greece. 

I  saw.  rather — and  my  observations  in- 
cluded the  witness  of  ordinary  citizens  as 
weU  as  former  military  officers,  parliamen- 
tarians and  intellectuals — only  evidence  of 
the  same  contempt  for  the  dignity  of  human 
life  revealed  during  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  Europe.  As  late  as  May,  for  ex- 
ample, we  witnessed  the  notorious  "Trial  of 
the  34."  in  which  detailed  testimony  of  con- 
fessions under  torture  did  not  prevent  the 
military  court  from  passing  unjustified  sen- 
tences on  all  the  accused.  And  not  long  after, 
we  witnessed  the  de  facto  suppression  of  "The 
Ethnes"  for  publishing  a  call  for  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy. 

Contrary  to  the  lixq>llcatlons  of  the  State 
Department  announcement,  there  is — and  I 
saw  it — a  despair  in  Oreece  that  becomes 
more  bitter  as  it  becomes  clearer  to  Greeks 
that  American  foreign  policy,  despite  lip 
service  to  "constitutional  order,"  was  and  is 
committed  to  supporting  this  ruthless — but 
antl-Communlst — dictatorship. 

What  lies  behind  the  NUon  Administra- 
tion's callous  disregard  of  obvious  human 
testimony  is  the  mythological  geopolitical 
melodrama  being  played  out  by  the  two 
superpowers  In  the  Mediterranean.  This 
dehumanized  short-term  diplomacy — a  diplo- 
macy of  fraudulent  Justifications  for  the 
sacrifice  of  th--  freedom  of  real  human  beings 
in  the  name  of  the  dubious  abstractions  of 
the  cold  war — is  not  only  alienating  Greeks; 
it  is  also  driving  the  young  toward  the  radical 
left.  As  more  than  one  student  told  me, 
"American  support  of  Papadopoulos  is  Com- 
munism's best  weapon  in  Greece."  More  im- 
portant, it  is  morally  repugnant.  Indeed,  the 
cynical  Justlfleatlon  reveals  an  attitude 
perilously  like  the  contempt  for  the  testl- 
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mony  of  others  that  characterizes  the  totali- 
tarianism it  supports. 

WnxiAif  V.  Spanos, 
Aaaociaie  Profeaaor  of  English,  and  Com- 
parative  Literature,  State  University  at 
Binghamton.  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Statx  UNivxasrrT  or 
Nkw  York  at  Binghamton, 
Binghamton.  N.Y..  May  3, 1971. 
To  the  Editor:  The  New  York  Times,  Nero 
York.  N.Y. 
The  recent  visit  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans  to  Athens,  Oreece,  which  culminated  in 
his  outrageous  public  encouragement  of  the 
Greek  miUtary  regime  in  the  name  of  Ameri- 
can business  interests,  has  brought  the 
Nixon  Administration's  disarming  strategy  of 
piecemeal  recognition  and  support  to  iu 
completion.  It  is  now  quite  obvious  that  the 
executive  branch  of  our  government  intends 
to  cooperate  in  an  absolute  way  with  the 
dictatorship  that  rules  over  that  benighted 
country— Indeed,  that  it  intended  to  do  so 
from  the  beginning  when  it  sent  its  man. 
Henry  Tasca,  to  Athens  in  the  fall  of  1969. 
Yet  there  has  been  no  substantial  evidence 
forthcoming  from  Greece  to  suggest  that  the 
military  regime  has  Justified  this  all  out 
support  by  even  the  slightest  gesture  tovmids 
the  restoration  of  civil  rights,  to  say  nothing 
of  democratic  processes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  truly  reliable  testimony  available,  such 
as  that  of  the  Moose-Lowenstein  report  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
that  of  the  European  Press,  suggests  that 
the  colonels  continue  to  organize  an  in- 
humanly coercive  state.  The  time  has  come, 
therefore,  when  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  challenge  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration in  behalf  of  the  democratic  Ideals 
of  our  country  to  clarify  the  motives  behind 
its  support  of  the  Greek  dictatorship  in  the 
face  of  such  continuing  testimony. 

Our  government  owes  it  to  the  American 
people — even  if  most  are  unconcerned — to  let 
them  know  whether  its  mUitary  and  eco- 
nomic support  of  the  Greek  colonels  l£  based 
on  a  believable  pledge  to  restore  democracy 
in  Oreece  or  whether  this  support  is — as 
many  are  beginning  to  suspect — another  and 
by  now  predictable  manifestation  of  ttiat 
frightening  totalitarian  tendency  to  arro- 
gantly Impose  our  order  on  helpless  "under- 
developed" nations  at  the  expense  of  the 
real  human  beings  who  live  in  them.  With 
Secretary  Stans'  high  praise  of  the  Greek 
dictatorship's  creation  of  a  climate  of  eco- 
nomic stabUity  (which  might  be  more  aocti* 
rately  termed  the  imposition  of  law  and 
order  by  violence  and  threat) ,  it  now  appears 
unlikely  that  the  Nixon  Administration  in- 
tends to  offer  that  information.  Thua  in  the 
name  of  that  system  of  "checks  and  bal- 
ances" which,  as  every  American  schoolboy  is 
taught  to  believe,  guarantees  a  free  people 
against  the  arrogation  of  power  by  the  ex- 
ecutive, it  becomes  a  matter  of  crucial  Im- 
portance that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  make  every  effort  (the  initiation 
of  public  hearings,  for  example)  to  call  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  account  for  Ita  ap- 
parently callous  and  Inhumane  policy  in 
Greece.  The  stake,  as  the  editors  of  The 
Times  have  suggested  (May  2),  Is  not  only 
freedom  in  Greece,  but  ultimately  freedom 
in  the  United  States.  The  parallel  between 
our  government's  arrogant  policy  in  Oreece 
and  Viet  Nam  as  well  as  our  support  of  other 
totalitarian  regimes  throughout  the  world 
shoiUd  warn  \ia  that  this  is  a  very  real 
danger  indeed. 

Yours  truly. 

WnxiAM  V.  Spanos. 
Asaoe.  Prof,  of  EngUah  and  Compara- 
tive Literature.  Suny  Binghamton  ant 
former  rull>right  Lecturer  in  Ameri' 
can  Literature  at  the  Vnlvertity  of 
Athens  {1969-70) 
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State  Univxbbitt 
or  Nbw  Yobx  at  Buiohaicton. 
Btnghamton.  NY..  AprU  27. 1971. 
Dbak  Sbmatob  Fux.auoBT:  I  am  writing  to 
urge  your  committee  to  Initiate  public  hear- 
ings on  American  foreign  policy  in  Oreeoe. 
My  observations  (and  experience  In  the 
Pipplnopoulou  affair)  during  the  year  I  spent 
as  Fulbright  Professor  of  American  Literature 
at  the  University  of  Athens  (1969-70);  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  Richard  Moose  and 
James  Lowensteln  in  behalf  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee,  and  the  recent 
events  culminating  in  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans'  visit  to  Athens  and  his  outrageous 
public  support  of  the  regime  in  the  name  of 
American  busmeas  interesta  have  made  it 
qiUte  clear  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
intends  to  support  the  Greek  dictatorship  in 
an  absolute  way — mdeed,  that  it  intended  to 
do  so  from  the  beginning.  I  feel,  therefore, 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Congress 
should  challenge  that  foreign  policy  in  behalf 
of  the  democratic  ideals  of  ova  country  to 
clarify  the  motives  behind  President  Nixon's 
support  of  the  Greek  colonels  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  testimony  that  our  benefici- 
aries are  organizing  an  Inhunuinely  coercive 
state. 

0\ir  government  owes  it  to  the  American 
people  to  let  them  know  whether  its  sup- 
port of  the  Oreek  colonels  is  based  on  a 
believable  pledge  to  restore  democracy  in 
Oreece  or  whether  this  support  is — as  many 
of  us  suspect — another  manifestation  of  that 
frightening  totalitarian  tendency  to  arro- 
gantly impose  our  order  on  the  community 
of  nations  at  the  expense  of  the  real  human 
beings  who  live  in  them.  Unfortunately,  it 
now  appears  unlikely  that  our  government 
Intends  to  offer  that  information.  Thus,  In 
the  name  of  that  system  of  "checks  and 
balances"  which,  as  every  child  in  our  coun- 
try Is  taught  to  believe  and  be  proud  of, 
guarantees  a  free  people  against  the  arroga- 
tion of  power  by  the  executive,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  critical  importance  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  make  every 
effort  to  call  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
account  for  ita  apparently  callous  and 
inhumane  policy  in  Oreece.  Not  only  Oreece 
but  also  the  United  States  is  at  stake. 
Respectfully, 

WnjjAM  V.  Spanos, 
Assoc.  Prof,  of  English  and  Comparative 
Literature 


Athens,  Oaxxca, 

June  19,  1970. 
BoAKD  or  DnscTORS 
U.S.  Educational  Foundation  in  Greece 
Athens,  Oreece 

Oentlxiczn:  As  a  Fulbright  grantee  In 
Greece  during  this  crucial  year,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  communicate  my  deep  concern 
about  the  appointment  of  a  new  director 
of  USETP  now  that  James  Warner's  resigna- 
tion has  left  this  important  post  vacant. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  chief  valtie 
of  the  F^ilbrlght  program  lay  in  ita  being  an 
autonomous  agency,  the  essential  purpose 
of  which  is  objective  cultural  exchange.  But 
during  my  year  as  Fulbright  Professor  at 
the  University  of  Athens  (and  especially  after 
the  arrest  without  charges  of  Miss  Rita  Pip- 
plnopoulou, one  of  the  secretarial  asslstanta 
of  USEF)  I  have  noted  a  strong  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  to  blur  the 
distinction  between  ita  and  the  Fulbright 
program's  functions — a  tendency,  by  the  way, 
that  Mr.  Warner  himself  often  commented 
on.  I  was  especially  disturbed  by  two  out- 
right violations  of  the  program's  autonomy. 
The  first  occurred  rather  early  in  the  year 
when  a  young  man  from  the  political  sec- 
tion of  the  Embassy  in  Athens  appeared  at 
the  Fulbright  offices  to  offer  himself  as  a 
teacher  of  En^ish  as  a  foreign  language 
ostensibly  to  alleviate  the  ahortage  of  quali- 
fied teachers  in  the  English  Department  of 
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the  Unlvwsity  of  fLtbttOB,  but  la  fact  to 
gather  information  about  Ore^  studmt 
opinion  in  behalf  ot  the  Embassy,  whldi. 
according  to  the  young  man.  thought  this 
kind  of  information  very  Important  at  suoh 
a  critical  time  in  Ore^  history.  The  second 
occurred  at  the  time  of  Miss  Plpplnopoulou's 
second  arrest  when  many  Fulbright  grantees 
were  reacting  with  great  Indignation  not 
only  to  her  arrest  but  to  the  im^dt  harass- 
ment of  the  Fulbright  program  by  Oreek 
security  police.  In  an  extremely  uncharac- 
terlstlc  gesture  of  threat  which  can  hardly  be 
explained  except  as  the  result  of  pressure 
from  the  Embassy,  Mr.  Wamo'  read  to  the 
convened  grantees  that  section  of  their  con- 
tract dealing  with  the  punitive  measures  that 
result  from  interference  In  the  politics  of 
a  host  country.  Ironically,  it  is  as  a  result 
of  such  actions  and  the  attitude  which  un- 
derlies them  that  the  Embassy  is  tacitly 
suggesting  to  the  general  Greek  public,  and 
especially  to  the  studento  and  the  intellec- 
tual and  political  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ing Junta  (and  perhaps  to  the  Junta  itself) 
that  the  Fulbright  program  is  indeed  p<dltl- 
cally  oriented — that  it  is  in  fact  a  political 
arm  of  the  Nixon  administration  and  engaged 
in  supporting  its  policies  In  regards  to  the 
Greek  situation. 

What  is  at  stake  in  the  appointment  of 
a  new  director  of  USEF  is  the  integrity  of 
the  Fulbright  program,  that  is  to  say,  the 
disinterested  exchange  of  knowledge.  And 
since  this  program  was  conceived  to  tran- 
scend politics  and  presidential  administra- 
tions, I  feel  responsible  as  a  member  of  the 
American  academic  community  for  pointing 
out  to  those  who  will  appcdnt  the  new  direc- 
tor what  seem  to  me  to  be  tlireats  against 
ita  integrity  and  to  persuade  them  to  consider 
these  tbreata  seriously  in  their  deliberations. 

I  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  to  say  that, 
at  this  time  when  so  much  of  Greek  public 
opinion  has  turned  against  American  foreign 
policy  in  Greece,  it  will  be  especially,  perhaps 
only,  this  kind  of  disinterested  offering  of 
knowledge — ^particularly  that  knowledge  of 
American  life  and  culture  which  reveals  the 
creative  and  dynamic  energies  that  have 
always  been  the  source  of  the  true  greatness, 
the  profound  humanity  of  our  nation — that 
will  sustain  the  rapidly  disintegrating  friend- 
ship of  the  Greek  people,  irtiether  of  the 
left  or  the  right,  for  the  United  States. 
Yours  truly, 

Wn.LUM  V.  Spanos, 
Fulbright  Professor  of  American  Liter- 
ature. University  of  Athens.  1969-70. 

Untted    States    Fokmon    Pouct    and    the 

Qttestion  or  thb  Rkstokation  or  Democ- 

sact  in  Obeece 

"Nonetheless,  if  Washington  goes  ahead 
and  hands  over  the  new  tanks  to  Athens  be- 
fore Papadopoulos  seta  the  date  for  elections, 
the  VS.  action  will  be  regarded  throughout 
the  world  as  the  final  act  of  the  American 
embrace  of  the  dictatorial  colonels."  Time 
Magazine,  September  21,  1970. 

On  September  22,  1970,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment officially  announced  the  resumption  of 
heavy  amos  shipmenta  to  the  noilitary  regime 
that  rules  Oreece  on  the  grounds  that  "the 
trend  towards  a  constitutional  order  is  estab- 
lished in  (that  coimtryj."  The  following  news 
reporta  gathered  from  responsible  news  media 
throughout  the  free  West  have  am>eaied 
since  this  annoimcement.  The  implications 
are  obvious:  the  distance  between  the  offi- 
cial announcement  and  the  reporta  brings 
the  integrity  of  the  U.S.  government's  Justi- 
fication for  continued  military  and  economic 
support  of  the  Oreek  colonels  into  serious 
question. 

I 

On  December  19,  1970,  Papadopoulos  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  no  change  in 
the  governmental  structure  In  the  coming 
year.  "...  Papadopoulos  told  the  Oreek 
people  .  .  .  that    their    political    freedoms, 
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abolished  by  martial  law  44  months  ago. 
would  not  be  restored  In  1971."  The  New  York, 
Times.  December  30. 1970  (See  also  The  Man- 
chester Guardian  Weekly.  Deoember  90, 
1970) . 

n 

"Christmas  arresta  in  Oreece  violation  of 
constitution"  The  London  Times.  January  8. 
1971.  The  arresta  included  among  others 
three  Members  of  Parliament  (loannis 
Alevras,  VasiUos  Intzes.  Talbot  Kefallnos). 
Mr.  Christoe  Sartzetakls,  the  Investtgattng 
Judge  in  the  Lambrakls  case,  who  was  por- 
trayed in  the  film  Z,  and  Mr.  Bvanghelos 
Yiannopoulos,  a  lawyer  who  defended  several 
regime  opponento  before  the  military  tri- 
bunals. The  Times,  March  3,  1971. 

In  June,  Mr.  Roger  Davles.  Deputy  Aailat- 
ant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and 
Soiitheast  Asian  Affairs,  was  reassuring  Sena- 
tor Fulbright  and  other  members  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rtiatlona 
Committee  in  Washington  about  the  progress 
of  "normalisation"  in  Oreece:  "On  i^ril  10 
(1970],  sir,  that  part  of  the  constitution 
which  requires  warranta  for  arrest,  and  pro- 
vides certain  safeguards  as  against  arbitrary 
Judicial  processes,  was  implemented.  .  .  . 
In  other  words,  the  Oreek  habeas  carpus  was 
in  operation."  The  Manchester  Guardian 
Weekly,  February  27,  1971. 

"The  unspecified  number  of  Oreeks  ar- 
rested on  November  28  [1970],  estlmaied 
between  40  and  160,  were  detained  without 
charges  for  more  than  five  months  .  .  ."  The 
Times.  May  11.  1971. 

m 

"Oreece  ends  Red  Cross  Vlslta  to  Pollttcal 
Prisoners"  The  New  York  Times.  January  11. 
1971. 

"Now  the  powers  of  arrest  on  poUUeal 
charges  and  the  treatment  of  prisoners  wUl 
have  no  Impediment  from  any  outside  body, 
still  less  from  any  curious  Journalist."  Tha 
Times,  December  4,  1970.  Campb^  Page. 
writing  for  The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly, 
February  27.  1971,  calls  Oreece  "a  natioa 
behind  bars"  and  describee  the  hardstilp  of 
political  prisoners  and  their  families  to  sug- 
gest the  climate  of  repression  throughout 
the  country. 

IV 

"Oreek  gaol  threat  for  foreign  reporters." 
The  Times.  December  3,  1970. 

"Greece's  military  backed  government 
issued  a  decree  today  making  correspondents 
of  the  foreign  press,  radio  or  television, 
whether  Oreeks  or  foreigners,  liable  to  heavy 
prison  terms  and  fines  in  Oreece  for  'dis- 
seminating false  reporta.' "  TTie  New  York 
Times,  December  3,  1970. 


"Elections"  for  the  so-called  small  parlia- 
ment, an  advisory  body  created  by  the  colo- 
nels, announced.  Of  the  6.000,000  registered 
voters  only  1,240  (handpicked  by  the  gov- 
ernment) are  going  to  cast  ballots.  (See  Time, 
December  14,  1970,  37i«  Observer.  Novem- 
ber 29,  1970)  The  New  York  Times  editorial 
says  about  this  election  that:  "Greece's  mili- 
tary rules  continue  to  build  facades  designed 
to  persuade  the  world  that  they  intend 
eventually  to  restore  constitutional  democ- 
racy. Only  the  Nixon  Administration  and 
professional  apologista  for  the  Athens  regime 
seem  impressed."  The  New  York  Times, 
November  11,  1970. 

VI 

Ban  of  travel  against  former  rigjit  wing 
conservative  minister.  Mr.  O.  Rallls,  to  pre- 
vent contact  with  NATO.  (See  The  Times, 
3/16/71) 

Former  conservative  Foregln  Minister  "ac- 
cused the  United  States  government  of  try- 
ing to  establish  a  'travesty  of  democracy'  in 
Oreece  or  else  of  being  grossly  misinformed 
about  the  true  intention  of  the  present 
regime."  The  Times,  9/34/70 

Mr.  Pi^Mtsplrou.  the  speaker  of  the  last 
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Otmek  ParUament.  oGcapUOned  tbat  the  de- 
tentions of  a  BumlMr  of  people  arreeted  dar- 
InC  a  seonrity  loand  up  were  In  defiance  of 
this  part  of  the  Oooetltutlon  raacUvated  In 
Aprtl,  l»70.  See  The  New  York  Timei;  l/aO/71 

Three  leaden  of  Greece's  tvo  largest 
banned  pouUeal  parUee  denounce  the 
regime.  The  Sew  York  Timet.  8/34/71 

"Dlstlngutshed  otUaans  of  nine  NATO 
countries  have  orgaalaed  what  they  call  the 
Buropee  n  -Atlantic  Action  Ooaunlttee  on 
Oreece  In  an  effort  to  help  end  the  military 
dlcUtonhlp  and  restore  democracy  'In  the 
land  of  Its  birth.'  Their  InltUtlve  could  not 
haye  come  at  a  better  time."  The  New  York 
Times.  «/8/71 

ISO  leading  Intellectuals  of  all  perauasions 
Join  to  speak  out  against  the  suppnaslon  of 
human  rights  In  Oieeoe.  "One  of  those  who 
signed  the  dedaratton  was  Mr.  Oeorge  Soferls, 
the  Nobel  prlse-wlnnlng  poet,  who  said.  The 
suspension  of  the  people's  sovereignty  and  of 
human  right  arrests  the  fruitful  flow  of 
national  life,  opens  the  way  to  other  con- 
stitutional deviations,  deprives  the  country 
at  the  normal  renewal  oC  lU  poUtloal  forces 
and  leads  It  to  splrltaal  and  p«l*tkwil  wlth«- 
Uig.'  "  The  rime*.  8/28/71 

vm 

Recent  official  American  suspicions  about 
the  Intentions  of  Oreek  regime  concerning 
restcratlon  of  Democracy  In  Oreece.  The  New 
York  Times,  i/1/71 

xz 

Reaction  In  Oreeoe  to  the  resumption  of 
arms  shipments  and  the  continuing  inippoet 
of  the  mlUtary  dictatorship  by  the  NIzon 
Administration:  R.  Moose  and  J.  Lowansteln, 
the  two  Investigators  for  the  Senate  Foreign 
RelaUons  Committee,  detected  growth  of 
popular  antl-Amerlcan  feeling  In  Oreece. 
(See  The  New  York  Times,  4/1/71,  and  The 
Times,  2/8/71)' 

Seen  in  the  light  of  the  recent  dlsdoaure 
by  The  New  York  Times  (June  14,  1971)  of 
the  Johnson  Admlnlstratlon'a  secret  deci- 
sion to  initiate  the  large  scale  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  to  escalate  the  war  with- 
out consulting  the  repreeenUtlves  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's dubious  Justification  for  Its 
support  of  the  Greek  dlcUtorahlp  assxuiee 
alarming  proportions.  The  parallel  suggests 
that  even  more  u  at  stake  than  danocraey 
In  Greece.  What  Is  lUtlmately  in  question 
Is  ot&  own  system  of  checks  and  balances 
that  until  recently  has  ensured  the  American 
people  thoee  human  rights  which  constitute 
the  essential  ground  of  a  free  and  creaUve 
nation. 

[Rrom  the  Manchester  Ouardlan  Weekly, 

December  36, 1970] 

BCaitial  Law  Stats 

(By  David  Tonge  in  Athens) 

No  change  In  1971  was  the  message  from 
the  Oreek  Prims  Minister,  Mr.  Papadopouloe 
In  his  State  of  the  Nation  address  at  the 
weekend.  For  those  who  had  hc^ed  for  some 
'•I'UM.tlon  of  the  Government's  grip,  hU 
speech  was  a  reminder  that  this  Oovernment 
considers  It  has  a  mission  to  fulfill  and  that 
It  will  let  nothing  prevent  this. 

Bfartial  law  la  to  be  retained,  and  the  full 
Implementation  of  the  Constitution  will  only 
take  place  "when  I,  bearer  of  the  Oreek  peo- 
ple's mandate  and  of  historic  responsibilities, 
think  the  situation  la  secure,  both  for  the 
nation  and  for  the  new  society  that  will  fol- 
low." Mr.  Papadopouloe  then  gave  the  people 
what  one  newspaper  has  described  as  an  as- 
surance that  he  would  "not  be  influenced  by 
any  voice  whatsoever." 

Seen  against  this,  the  step  forward  which 
the  Prime  Minister  did  announce  became  of 
minor  Importance.  Those  who  have  listened 
to  his  earlier  speeches  on  eonstituUonal  com- 
plexities will  welcome  the  promise  that  the 
ao-caaad  InsUtutlOMa  laws  wlU  be  promul- 
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gated  In  January.  ThfM  laws  cover  bodtee 
sooh  as  the  constitutional  court  and  political 
parties,  but  the  Prime  Minister  gave  no  Indl- 
oaitlcm  of  utien  they  would  be  eet  tq>. 

The  Oovernment  Is  to  keep  all  of  Its  for- 
midable arsenal  of  emergency  powers  Includ- 
ing the  martial  tow,  which  many  observers 
feM  It  no  kmger  needs.  Even  If  the  Govern- 
ment had  lifted  martial  law,  the  only  practi- 
cal effect  would  have  been  that  dvlllaos 
would  be  tried  before  the  aUghtly  more  mod- 
erate elvll  courts.  The  ooontzy  would  stUl 
have  been  run  by  a  Oovernment  whoee  policy 
is  decided  by  the  so-called  Revolutionary 
Council— «  group  of  offioers  who  led  the  ooup 
m  April,  1967. 

Local  governors  might  have  regained  nomi- 
nal power,  but  the  local  military  commander 
would  probably  have  kept  the  influence  he 
now  has  and  which  allows  him,  for  example, 
to  order  local  newspapers  what  to  print  and 
when.  Again,  civilians'  llvee  have  long  been 
controlled  not  by  the  military  but  by  the 
security  pdlce. 

Lifting  martial  law  would  not  have  affected 
the  total  control  these  now  have  over  every 
aspect  of  the  public's  life,  a  oontn^  lerg^y 
iMsed  on  the  widespread  fear,  Justified  or  not, 
of  many  an  individual  that  one  day  he  might 
Just  dlaappear. 

This  security  i4>paratus  Is  perhapa  Inevita- 
ble given  the  purification  of  society  which 
the  Government  has  attempted.  Reactions 
against  this  purification  have  not  stopped, 
and  Isolated  bomb  eiploalons  continue  In  this 
"the  most  normal  eoufotry  In  the  world," 
as  the  prees  ihinlstry  calls  it. 

(From  the  N.T.  Times,  Dec.  30, 1970] 

OaaxK  PaxMTxm  Sxxs  No  Bxruaif  or  Poutical 

RuKDOics  nr  1971 

ATBxm. — ^Premier  Oeorge  Papadopouloe 
told  the  Oreek  people  tonight  that  their 
political  freedoms,  abolished  by  martial  law 
44  months  ago,  would  not  be  reetored  In  1971. 

Mr.  Papadopouloe,  in  one  of  the  strongest 
poUiqr  statements  since  he  became  Prunler 
in  December,  1907,  said  hia  regime  had  work 
to  do  before  constitutional  order  could  be 
safely  restored  and  general  elections  pro- 
claimed. The  army  selaed  power  In  April, 
1007. 

"Many  wonder  when  this  will  be,"  the  81- 
year-old  Premier  declared  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. "I  will  say  directly  and  clearly:  When 
I,  the  bearer  of  the  people's  mandate  and  of 
the  historic  responsibility  toward  the  nation 
and  the  armed  forces,  will  decide  that  this 
can  be  done  safely  and  usefully  for  the 
natl(m." 

The  occasion  was  an  address  to  senior  offi- 
cials and  tbe  newly  selected  candidates  for 
the  Consultative  Assembly  on  Legislation. 

The  Premier  promised  to  release,  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  315  political  prisoners  of  the 
706  held  In  exile  without  charges — 300  of 
them  Communlfts.  He  said  that  If  the  In- 
ternal security  situation  was  good  by  next 
April  alt  the  others  would  also  be  set  free. 

But  Mr.  Papad(^>oulae  dashed  all  hopes 
that  bis  regime  was  heading  toward  democ- 
ratization, stating  that  special  military 
tribiinals  would  not  be  abolished.  "As  far  as 
the  question  of  the  regime  and  the  Constitu- 
tion are  concerned,  there  will  be  no  change 
in  the  coming  year,"  he  added. 

Demetrlos  Papaspyrou.  president  of  the 
last  elected  Parliament,  later  commented: 
"Nothing  has  changed.  The  Greeks  will  spend 
the  new  year  under  martial  law  and  the  mili- 
tary courts  In  full  function." 

The  Premier,  reviewing  activities  In  1970. 
said  that  Greece  had  bought  tanks,  aircraft 
and  warships  to  modernize  her  armed  forcee. 
He  did  not  dlscloee  the  origin  of  theee 
weapons.  He  also  said  that  his  regime  would 
go  ahead  with  plans  to  set  up  war  industries 
to  manufacture  ammunition  and  to  repair 
tanks  and  aircraft. 

BHs  regime  has  already  started  taking 
delivery  of  5S  French-built  AMX-30  medium 
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tanks.  There  had  been  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  Ptaneh  Mirage  Jet  filters,  but 
the  nauK  of  them  was  unclear,  particularly 
after  Waahingtoo'a  anaounoemant  last  Sep- 
tember that  it  would  end  the  selective  em- 
bargo on  heavy  we^xms  to  Orsece  imposed 
after  the  1907  ooop  d' Aut. 

"Attar  this,  we  hope  that  no  one  will  chal- 
lenge either  the  mettle  of  the  Greek  armed 
forces  or  thair  wtlllngnees  to  defend  not 
only  world  peace  but  also  the  security  and 
freedom  of  our  country,"  Mr.  ftipadopouloa 
declared. 

[From  the  Times,  Jan.  8, 1971  ] 
CHxisncAs  AxaxsTs   xtt   Oazics   "Violatioh 

or  CoNsiiruTiow" 
From  Mario  Modlano,  Athens,  Jan.  4 

Mr.  George  BaUU,  a  former  Cabinet  Min- 
ister, said  today  that  Mr.  Papadopouloe,  the 
Greek  Prime  Minister,  had  f aUed  to  m>tn»^in 
his  promisee  of  the  restoration  of  habeas  cor- 
pus and  the  Issue  of  paan>orts  to  former  nol- 
Itlclans.  *^ 

In  a  statement  sent  to  foreign  correspond- 
ents In  Athens.  Mr.  BaUls  said  the  eonstitu- 
Uonal safeguards  against  arbitrary  arrest  and 
detention,  which  came  back  Into  force  with 
the  easing  of  martial  law  last  spring,  were 
not  being  respected. 

He  said  that  tbe  wave  of  arrests  which 
began  on  November  38  and  continued  over 
Christmas  openly  violated  Article  10  of  the 
Oreek  constitution,  which  provides  that  no 
one  may  be  detained  without  a  Judicial  war- 
rant. 

The  Government  has  declined  to  make  any 
official  statement  on  the  number  of  persona 
arrested  over  the  past  month,  but  Mr.  Rallls 
alleged  that  many  were  held  In  complete  Iso- 
lation and  not  even  allowed  to  see  their 
lawyers. 

He  noted  Mr.  Papadopoulos's  sUtement 
that  only  oases  Involving  national  security 
were  now  tmder  the  Jurisdiction  of  military 
tribunals  and  commented  that  "any  demon- 
stration m  favour  of  the  restoration  of  a 
democratic  regime  can  be  considered  an  ac- 
tion against  national  security.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  power  of  military 
courts." 

Mr.  Rallls  said  the  Government's  promise 
to  Issue  passports  to  former  politicians  was 
not  being  kept.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
given  a  passport  last  September  but  that  It 
had  been  siispended  by  a  police  order  barring 
him  from  leaving  the  country.  He  planned 
to  bring  a  suit  against  the  authorities  for 
the  restoration  of  his  right  to  travel. 

Athens,  Jan.  4. — Mr.  Chrlstos  Sartzetakis, 
the  examining  magistrate  in  tbe  Lambrakls 
murder  case.  Is  now  being  held  In  solitary 
confinement  at  the  military  police  "special 
Interrogation  and  Investigating  centre",  it 
was  learnt  here  today.  He  was  arrested  in 
Salonika  last  month  but  no  official  reason 
for  his  detention  was  given. 

Mr.  Sartzetakls,  whose  role  as  the  "Incor- 
ruptible" Judge  In  tbe  1963  case  of  the  mtir- 
der  of  Mr.  Gregorioe  Lambrakls.  a  left-wing 
member  of  parliament,  inspired  the  Oscar- 
winning  fUm  Z,  was  dismissed  from  office 
early  In  1968. — Agence  France  Presse. 

[From  The  "nmes.  March  8,  1971] 
HkLO  Uf  Grzeck 
From  Mr.  John  Fraser.  Labour  M.P.  for  Nor- 
wood, and  others. 
S™.  On  November  28,  1970,  Chrlstos  Sart- 
zetakls who  was  the  examining  magistrate 
In  the  Lambrakls  murder  case  (around  which 
the  novel  "Z"  was  written)  was  arrested.  At 
the  same  time  there  were  other  arrests.  In- 
cluding three  Members  of  Parliament — loan- 
nls  Alevras.  Vasillos  Intzes,  Talbot  Kefallnos. 
who  were  all  Centre  Union  MPs.  as  well  as 
the  defense  lawyer  Svangheloe  Tlannopoulos. 
Since  then  they  have  been  held  incommuni- 
cado In  a  special  wing  of  Oorydalloa  priaon 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  mlUUry 
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poUce.  We  understand  that  Sartsetakis  and 
31  others  are  to  be  tried  In  special  trials  at 
the  end  of  this  month,  and  so  far  as  we 
know,  despite  appeals  from  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists,  no  one — not  even  his 
lawyer — has  been  able  to  see  Sartaetakls. 

Anyone  with  a  sense  of  Justice  would  be  ap- 
palled that  Sartaetakls  who  was  deprived  of 
his  post  and  forbidden  to  practise  as  a  law- 
yer after  the  ooup  of  the  Greek  Colonels 
could  continue  to  be  so  treated,  and  be  cut 
off  from  the  outside  world  after  all  the  strug- 
gles for  liberty  and  human  rights  that  have 
occurred  in  Western  Europe.  We  appeal 
through  your  columns  for  an  end  to  this 
unjust  and  Inhiunane  treatment. 

Toivs  falthfuUy, 
John  Fraser,  S.  C.  Sllkln,  Alexander  W. 

Lyon,  Arthur  Davidson,  Edward  Lyons. 
House  a/  Commons. 

(From  The  Times,  May  11,  1971] 

GSKXKS  Asa  Chabgxd  Ajtb  Months 

IN  Detxntion 

nom  Majuo  BfODiAMO.  Athens,  May  10 

At  least  six  Greek  notables  among  thoee 
held  In  the  big  security  round-up  which  be- 
gan on  November  28  last  ye&r  have  Just  been 
formally  charged  with  "conspiring  to  commit 
unspecified  crlmee"  and  violating  the  laws 
on  exploeives. 

Two  of  them — ^Mr.  Talbot  KefaUlnoe,  a  for- 
mer Centre  Union  deputy,  and  retired  Briga- 
dier Chrlstos  Rougherls — were  charged  and 
set  free  on  Saturday  pending  trial.  Mr.  Kefal- 
llnoB,  who  suffers  from  a  heart  aliment,  had 
been  detained  in  a  prison  hospital  in  Athens. 

At  least  four  other  prisoners  were  re- 
manded In  cxistody  after  hearing  the  charges. 
They  Include  Mr.  Chrlstoe  Sartaetakls,  the 
Investigating  judge  In  the  Lambrakls  affair 
who  was  portrayed  in  the  film  Z;  Mr.  Evan- 
ghelos  Tlanopouloe,  a  lawyer  who  defended 
several  regime  opponents  before  the  military 
tribunals;  and  two  other  lawyers,  Mr.  Phoe- 
bus Koutslkaa  and  Mr.  Agamemnon  Kout- 
soylorgas. 

So  far  the  prisoners  have  not  been  allowed 
acoees  to  defence  counsel. 

Although  the  regime  had  on  at  least  three 
occasions  formally  <'eclared  that  the  people 
arrested  after  November  28  were  accused  of 
sedition,  the  charges  pressed  by  the  Magis- 
tratee  of  the  special  military  court  last  week 
Involved  conspiracy  and  explosives.  Theee 
offences  were  recently  brought  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  military  tribunals,  while  sedi- 
tion casee  were  transferred  to  ordinary 
tribunals. 

The  defendante'  lawyers,  who  had  de- 
nounced their  arreet  and  detention  as  un- 
constitutional, pointed  out  today  that  under 
the  regime's  own  constitution  no  one  can  be 
held  without  charges  for  more  than  three 
days — or,  even  assuming  that  martial  law 
overrides  the  constitution,  for  more  than  20 
days. 

The  unspecified  niunber  of  Greeks  arrested 
on  November  28,  estimated  between  40  and 
160,  were  retained  without  charges  for  more 
than  five  months,  the  lawyers  stated. 

The  ordinary  courts  today  published  the 
indictments  of  two  left-wing  resistance 
groups  to  be  tried  by  appeal  courts  on 
charges  of  sedition. 

The  first  group  consists  of  25  defendants. 
Including  five  women,  said  to  belong  to 
Righas  Feralos,  the  student  underground  or- 
ganization. The  Indictment  said  they  had 
organized  a  network  of  printing  presses  and 
duplicating  machines  In  various  flats,  where 
they  published  four  antl-ieglme  newspapers 
as  well  as  leaflets. 

They  are  charged  with  daubing  subversive 
slogans  on  street  walls  and  raising  funds  for 
seditious  activities.  Three  of  the  leaders — 
Mr.  Constantlne  Kostarakoe,  Mr.  Oeorge  Spll- 
lotls,  and  Mr.  Vlaasls  Lykourls — are  also 
accused  of  illegal  posseesion  of  "small  quan- 
tities of  explosives"  and  of  providing  hide- 
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outs  for  agents  of  the  illegal  Oreek 
Communist  Paiiy. 

The  second  group  Involves  nine  defendants 
and  one  stUl  at  large,  said  to  belong  to  the 
"communist  organization  of  Athens."  Ac- 
cording to  the  indictment,  they  were  bent  on 
the  creation  of  urban  guerrilla  groups. 

The  dates  of  the  two  trials  have  not  yet 
been  fixed.  It  will  be  the  first  time  since 
the  coup  that  civilian  tribunals  will  be  called 
upon  to  Judge  offenses  against  the  security 
of  the  regime. 

Nation  Bzhind  Babs 

niese  people  are  crooks.  We  flj^t  with  bits 
of  paper  and  they  light  with  sub-machlna 
guns.  TThey  say  they  have  restored  the  rights 
of  the  Individual.  They  are  laughing  at  the 
world — Greek  lawyer. 

A  man  I  know  said  something  against  the 
regime  to  a  taxi-driver.  The  driver  stopped 
outside  a  police  station  and  said:  Now  go  in 
there  and  rq>eat  what  you  said  to  me.  I  am 
a  policeman — Athenian  woman. 

In  Athens  I  asked  some  relatives  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  how  they  would  explain  the 
nature  of  the  Greek  regime  to  a  foreign 
visitor  who  saw  nothing  but  blue  skies  and 
jolly  t&vemas. 

First  they  would  quote  Churchill's  dictum 
about  citizens  in  a  democracy  knowing  It  was 
the  postman  when  they  heard  their  door-bell 
ring  early  in  the  morning:  in  Greece  now  the 
first  thought  is  the  police.  Next  they  would 
suggest  that  the  visitor  try  to  start  political 
conversations  with  random  Greeks  and  note 
their  shrinking  reaction.  Thirdly,  they  would 
tell  the  visitor  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  flagrant  dictatorships  of  European 
fascism  in  the  1930s  and  the  subtler  methods 
of  the  Greek  regime. 

The  methods  are  of  necessity  subtle  and 
selective.  After  all,  Mr.  Papadopoulos  is  the 
only  dictator  In  modem  history  who  has 
at>ent  four  yean  speaking  with  obeeeslve  fre- 
quency about  an  imminent  return  to  democ- 
racy. 

Intimidation  Is  nicely  calculated.  As  you 
turn  late  one  night  Into  the  street  where  a 
former  Minister  lives,  a  car  carrying  the  In- 
evitable two  plainclothes  men  pulls  out  from 
tbe  opposite  kerb  and  crawls  along  In  low 
gear  at  your  elbow.  If  you  were  Greek,  you 
would  probably  walk  straight  past  your 
destination. 

You  meet  another  former  Minister  In  a 
cafe  and  go  to  his  car.  As  he  drives  off  the 
two  security  men  turn  on  their  headlights 
and  take  up  a  fixed  stalking  position  20  yards 
behind.  The  meesage  is  clear — "Stay  away 
from  this  man." 

Even  the  mildest  critics  of  the  regime  are 
wary  about  tapped  •  •  •  after  the  1967  coup) , 
and  concierges,  potentially  lethal  Informen  in 
a  city  where  most  people  live  in  medium- 
sized  blocks  of  flats.  Sane  men  are  afraid  of 
bugging  and  tune  their  radios  to  strident  pop 
songs  as  a  cover  for  political  conversation. 

Some  look  expertly  over  their  shoulder  as 
they  stroll  along  the  street  with  you.  Others 
whom  you  have  met  privately  the  night  be- 
fore obviously  prefer  not  to  be  acknowledged 
publicly  when  you  encounter  them  by  chance 
the  next  day. 

All  this  means  that  at  a  widely  diffused 
level  people  are  aware  of  being  at  risk.  They 
also  feel  isolated  becatise  the  regime's  net- 
work of  Informers  has  penetrated  most  In- 
stitutions where  people  gather  In  large  num- 
bers. There  can,  for  example,  be  no  free  and 
spontaneous  discussion  among  students  on 
unlvenlty  premises.  This  can  only  take  place 
In  private  among  a  trusted  group  of  friends. 

Consider  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  a  non- 
violent critic  of  the  regime.  He  cannot  find 
a  platform  in  the  Oreek  prees:  nor  can  he 
safely  find  a  platform  abroad  because  the  law 
against  spreading  false  rumoiirs  has  now 
been  given  a  world-wide  application.  Cor- 
respondence with  people  abroad  will  be 
opened  If  It  is  Identified.  Through  a  liberal 
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gestiire  he  may  have  a  passport  but  he  may 
equally  be  turned  back  when  he  tried  to  use 
It  at  a  Oreek  airport. 

He  Is  allowed  to  buy  foreign  papers.  But. 
alUiough  tbe  regime  makea  much  of  their 
availability,  he  may  receive  a  warning  from 
a  friendly  nawqtapcr-aeUer  that  the  authcri- 
tlee  have  been  making  inquiries  about  "that 
man  who  oomes  and  buys  those  In^MXted 
papers  every  evening."  Now  and  again  1m  may 
be  caUed  la  for  a  UtUe  talk  with  the  police. 

What  happens  to  our  free  man  when  ha 
is  arrested?  There  is  one  vital  point.  Criti- 
cism of  Greek  law  enforcement  has  concen- 
trated worthily  on  the  state  of  health  of 
individual  detainees.  Occasionally  the  n- 
glme  produces  a  detainee  In  moderate  health, 
and  the  lobby  of  fcvelgn  sympathiaen  is 
expected  to  clap  and  go  home.  The  radical 
question:  "Why  was  this  man  arrested  and 
detained?"  Is  not  so  often  «»*miw«i 

In  fact,  the  past  10  months  offer  a  olasalo 
example  of  how  anything  resembling  the  rule 
of  law  has  been  cynically  destroyed  in 
Oreece;  and  destroyed  in  a  way  designed  to 
intimidate  thoee  Inside  the  country  and 
mislead  those  outside. 

Last  year  an  offlolal  statement  aald:  "Tlia 
Oreek  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Oeorge  Papado- 
pouloe, announced  in  Athens  on  i^nll  10, 
1970,  that  some  articles  of  the  Constitution 
suspended  until  now  are  brought  Into  force 
again  as  from  that  date.  They  Include  Arti- 
cle 10  which  stipulates  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  persons  caught  In  the  act  of 
committing  an  offence,  no  one  shall  be 
arrested  or  imprisoned  without  a  Judicial 
warrant." 

In  June  Mr.  Rodger  Davies,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern 
and  Southeast  Asian  Affaln,  vras  reassuring 
Senator  Fulbrlght  and  other  members  of  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  In  Washington  about  the 
progress  of  "normalisation"  in  Oreece. 

"On  April  10,  sir,  that  part  of  the  Ocmstl- 
tutlon  which  requires  warrants  for  arrest. 
and  provides  certain  safeguards  as  against 
arbitrary  Judicial  proceeees,  was  imple- 
mented. ..."  In  other  words  the  Greek 
habeas  corpus  was  In  operation. 

On  November  38  the  regime  began  a  wave 
of  arrests  which  lasted  until  the  end  of  the 
year  and  Included.  Incidentally,  the  lawyer 
Chrlstoe  Sartaetakls,  whose  courage  as  the 
Incorruptible  Judge  In  the  Lambrakls  affair 
was  portrayed  in  the  film  "Z." 

Between  100  and  150  pe<9le  are  stUl  de- 
tained. Until  a  few  days  ago  no  one  had  been 
charged,  although  Article  10  Q>eclfiea  that 
charges  shall  be  naade  within  24  houn.  No 
one  had  been  allowed  to  see  a  lawyer.  Very 
few  had  been  allowed  to  have  family  vUts. 
All  the  major  provisions  of  Article  10  had 
been  violated.  The  Greek  press  has  been 
forbidden  to  write  about  those  arrested. 

Three  women  arrested  on  November  38  and 
still  \mcharged  were  released  on  February  15 
after  80  days  In  custody — released  tenq>o- 
rarlly  "pending  fvuther  investigations." 

The  regime's  replies  to  questions  about 
thoee  still  In  custody  are  not  persxiaslve:  Mr. 
Sartzetakls  does  not  merit  this  much  concern 
abroad — he  was  a  lawyer  of  average  abUltles; 
Corydallos  prison  In  Piraeus  is  like  a  modem 
apartment  block;  have  patience  and  you  will 
see  eventually  that  the  security  authorities 
have  behaved  with  perfect  pn^rlety. 

Sadly,  thoee  arrested  have  lost  the  protao- 
tlon  of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  which  had  the  right  to  Informa- 
tion about  arrests  and  access  to  prisonen 
imder  Interrogation.  The  Bed  Croes  agree- 
ment with  the  Greek  regime  lapsed  In  No- 
vember and  wUl  not  be  renewed  beeaxme  tb» 
regime  sees  no  reason  for  continued  Inter- 
ference from  abroad.  It  also  argues  that  the 
agreement  will  become  superfluous  wtuax  all 
poUtioal  d^portaea,  Ije.  people  sent  to  prison 
campe,  prisons,  or  to  exUe  in  remote  villagea 
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by  admlnlstr&tlTe  order  and  wlthoot  trtml  or 
conviction,  are  released  shortly. 

In  fact,  even  U  Mr  Papadopoolos  announces 
tbe  expected  amnesty  for  ttae  remaining  343 
Laft-i^ng  deportees  In  the  prlaons  and  oon- 
oentrattoa  camps  to  mark  the  160th  anni- 
versary of  the  Greek  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence on  March  35,  there  will  stUl  be  at  least 
000  people  who  have  lost  their  liberty  for 
political  reasons. 

This  figure  Is  made  up  of  the  400  people 
convicted  since  the  coup  for  pcdltlcal  of- 
fences as  against  the  17  detained  for  e^o- 
nage  and  occupatltHi  crimes  before  the  coup: 
the  60  non-Left  civilians  and  officers  In  ad- 
ministrative deportation  In  remote  villages — 
there  were,  Inddoitally,  no  deportees  by  ad- 
ministrative order  In  the  four  years  before 
the  coup;  and  tbe  150  people  arrested  since 
last  November.  Plainly  none  of  the  600  would 
find  the  continued  presence  of  the  Bed  Cross 
superfluous. 

Students  of  the  rule  of  law  may  care  to 
note  that  some  of  the  deportees  by  adminis- 
trative order  who  would  have  been  eligible 
for  Mr  Papadopoulos's  coming  amnesty  have 
already  been  transferred  to  prisons  to  see  If 
they  can  be  charged  and  convicted  of  political 
offences;  otbers  who  will  be  released  can 
obviously  be  rearrested  later  without  scan- 
dalising the  judiciary. 

Further,  tbe  open  disregard  for  Individual 
rights  seems  to  reflect  the  growing  role  of 
SSA.  the  Oreek  military  police,  who  until  the 
coup  behaved  like  their  British  coimterparts 
In  arresting  drunken  s<Hdlers  and  collaring 
deserters  but  are  now  taking  the<maln  part 
In  accommodating  and  Interrogating  the  150 
arrested  since  November.  Since  rounding  up 
BoyaUsts  and  democratic  officers  In  1967  they 
have  claimed  tbe  right  to  wider  security  op- 
erations In  the  State  still  under  martial  law. 

You  can  also  judge  the  tone  of  the  regime 
by  Its  attitude  to  convicted  prlaonera — some 
ot  them  oonflned  In  the  dank  prison  of  Oorfu 
which  has  been  condemned  by  the  Red  Croes 
—and  to  their  relatives  who  form  one  of  the 
most  seriously  deprived  groups  In  Greece. 

Relatives  are  Ineligible  for  any  social  secu- 
rity payments.  Wives  may  lose  their  ^-rimttng 
Jobs  or  And  It  dlfllcxilt  to  get  work  after  their 
husbands  have  been  convicted.  If  they  make 
use  of  the  two  visits  aUowed  on  average  each 
moath.  take  food  to  supplement  that  pro- 
vided by  the  prison  on  a  budget  cf  la  Bd 
a  man  a  day,  and  buy  appro>ved  books  since 
political  prlaonera  hav«  no  acoeaa  to  prison 
libraries,  they  can  eaally  spend  £30  a  month. 
If  the  prison  Is  a  long  way  from  home,  that 
figure  can  easily  be  trebled. 

At  worst  there  are  cases  of  Island  prisoners 
who  had  no  visits  from  their  Impoverlihed 
families  for  three  years.  There  are  accounts 
of  a  wife  turning  up  for  her  fortnightly  vUAX 
with  one  small  cheese  pie  and  two  apples  to 
BupplMnent  her  husband's  diet;  of  a  daught^ 
turning  away  as  her  mother  boarded  the  boat 
at  Piraeus  because  they  had  counted  their 
drachmas  and  found  they  had  enough  for 
only  one  fare. 

I  oOtit  these  as  iUustratknu  of  tbe  quality 
at  life  in  a  dictatorship.  I  have  alao  deUbar- 
ately  excluded  allegations  of  physical  brutal- 
ity and  restricted  myself  to  what  I  saw  or 
to  what  people  of  proven  reliability  had  seen 
cr  experienced.  There  still  seems  to  be  a 
ocmsldflfmble  cms  for  the  Oreek  regime  to 


(Prom  tha  N«w  Tork  Tlmaa.  Dee.  4. 1970) 
A  Moas  CoxFiara  Traamrr  m  Onaoi 
TlM  Oreek  Oovemment's  decree,  subject- 
ing Oreek  Journalists  writing  for  foreign 
newipapen  to  tbe  Oreek  penal  code  looks 
Ilka  an  attempt  to  prevent  Information  about 
conditions  in  Oraece  from  rearhlng  those  In 
the  outslda  vcrld  who  remain  critical  of  the 
alms  of  Oreek  military  rulers.  What  tbe  move 
■eeme  to  Intend  ts  that  the  Oreek  Joomallst 
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reporting  for  a  foreign  new^aper  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  penalties  over  what  he 
reports  abroad  that  might  be  imposed  if  a 
similar  report  were  puUlsbed  In  a  Oreek 
newq>aper.  Tbe  decree  thus  alms  to  extend 
to  reports  In  the  foreign  press  tbe  same 
restrictlona  that  now  limit  the  Oreek  press. 

Foreign  nationals  are  not  apparently  In- 
cluded In  the  decree.  The  government  ex- 
plains that  they  will  be  exempted  from  juris- 
diction unless  their  violations  fall  within  the 
legislation  of  the  country  In  which  the  of- 
fense is  committed.  It  Is  a  little  difficult  to 
decide  how  this  curious  clause  might  be  In- 
terpreted In  practice.  Indeed,  legal  experts 
believe  that  It  Is  the  Intention  to  bring  such 
violation  under  Oreek  law. 

Hence  the  anxiety  of  members  of  the  for- 
eign press  association  who  met  In  Athens 
yesterday  to  ascertain  what  the  implications 
of  the  new  decree  would  be  and  to  what  ex- 
tent they  might  be  able  to  retain  some  free- 
dom. In  theory  no  action  could  be  taken 
against  foreign  nationals  who  are  reporting 
to  countries  with  a  free  press  except  that  of 
terminating  their  permits  to  function  In 
Greece.  When  this  happens  the  foreign  news- 
paper will  be  driven  to  employ  a  Greek  na- 
tional as  a  correspondent  against  who  the 
full  rigour  of  tbe  decree  can  then  be 
exercised. 

The  action  against  foreign  correspondents 
reporting  from  Greece  Is  matched  by  the 
breaking  off  of  relations  with  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross.  Anxious  In  the  past  to  clear 
its  name  against  some  of  the  charges  of 
repression  against  political  opponents  the 
regime  gave  the  Red  Cross  access  to  Infor- 
mation about  all  those  who  had  been  ar- 
rested. That  agreement  has  now  been 
cancelled  on  the  plea  that  the  Greek  govern- 
ment can  no  longer  allow  any  control  or  In- 
terference in  Greek  affairs  by  any  Interna- 
tional organization. 

Of  course  the  Bed  Cross  could  not  exercise 
such  a  control  but  so  long  as  it  had  In- 
formation It  could  foster  protest  overseas  at 
what  was  going  on  when  such  action  trans- 
gressed Its  own  standards.  While  the  Red 
Cross  could  visit  prisoners  there  was  a  check 
on  their  welfare.  Now  the  powers  of  arrest 
on  political  charges  and  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  will  have  no  impediment  from  any 
outside  body  still  less  from  any  curious 
journalists. 

All  this  control  over  information  seems  to 
be  part  of  a  campaign  of  clearing  the  decks 
before  giving  effect  to  the  remaining  clauses 
of  the  new  constitution  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Last  we^  there  were  the  arrests  of 
Centre  Union  Party  members  and  their  sym- 
pathizers, survivors  of  the  old  parliamentary 
regime  who  were  still  at  liberty  to  criticise. 
Another  tightening  of  the  political  harneos 
has  been  the  rules  for  political  parties  pub- 
lished last  month  providing  penalties  to  be 
Imposed  on  any  parties  which  oppose  oon- 
stltutldnal  order  or  se^  to  overthrow  the 
present  political  system.  Tbe  tone  of  this 
Is  depreesingly  familiar  from  past  and  pres- 
ent authoritarian  rulers  of  all  shades,  left 
or  right. 

There  remain  further  demonstrations  of  tbe 
character  of  Greece's  new  political  order.  The 
so-called  Institutional  laws  in  respect  of  civil 
rights,  the  functioning  of  political  parties 
and  elections  have  not  yet  been  put  Into 
practice.  For  tbe  moment  a  college  of  elec- 
tors, moat  of  whom  hold  government  appoint- 
ments, has  nominated  93  candidates  to  serve 
on  a  consultative  committee  on  legislation 
from  which  the  Prime  Bdinlster.  Mr.  Pspado- 
poulos,  will  make  bis  own  selection.  These 
will  be  tbe  men  "imbued  with  tbe  regenera- 
tive and  progreaslve  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion" through  whom  the  thin  bloodstream  of 
democracy  will  have  to  flow.  The  prospect  Is 
not  very  reassuring,  especially  when  the  chan- 
nels of  news  about  tbe  regime  are  now  being 
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[ftom  the  N.T.  Times.  Jan.  11,  1971] 

Obkbck  Eiiiie  Red  Cboss  Vtstts  to  Polrical 
Pbibonxss 


I. — Tlie  Greek  Government  has  de- 
cided to  deny  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  further  privileged  access  to 
political  prisoners. 

The  decision,  breaking  off  10  weeks  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  Red  Cross  Committee  on  a 
new  procedure  for  visits  to  prisoners,  was 
disclosed  to  Greek  newsmen  yesterday  by 
Christian  Xanthopoulos-Palamas,  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  official  argued  that  following  the  re- 
lease of  306  exiled  political  prisoners  at 
Christmas  and  the  Government's  pledge  to 
liberate  the  400  exiles  remaining  by  April, 
the  object  of  tbe  negotiations  was  eliminated. 

Philippe  Grand  d'Hauteville,  the  Red  Cross 
chief  delegate  and  negotiator  In  Athens,  In 
reply  to  questions  today,  challenged  the 
Under  Secretary's  declaration. 

He  said  the  Red  Cross  office  in  Athens  was 
not  solely  concerned  with  political  prisoners 
exiled  on  administrative  orders  as  security 
risks,  whose  release  was  effected  or  promised. 
It  was  primarily  interested,  he  said,  in  tbe 
welfare  of  Greeks  jailed  by  special  military 
tribunals  for  political  offenses,  as  well  as 
those  arrested  and  detained  pending  trial. 

It  was  estimated  that  350  political  convicts 
were  serving  terms  in  Greek  prisons,  while 
about  100  more  were  detained  by  tbe  security 
authorities  for  questioning  pending  charges. 

Negotiations  between  the  Greek  Foreign 
Ministry  and  the  International  Red  Croes 
started  in  November  after  the  Athens  Gov- 
ernment ended  a  year-long  accord  that  gave 
the  Red  Croes  delegates  in  Athens  prompt 
and  private  access  to  all  Greek  political  pris- 
oners anywhere  in  the  country. 

The  accord  had  entitled  the  Red  Cross  dele- 
gates to  visit  all  places  of  detention — ranging 
from  exile  camps  in  Aegian  Islands,  to  police 
station  cells  and  to  military  hospital  security 
wards — to  make  sure  that  political  detainees 
were  in  good  condition. 

Objections  from  the  military  security  au- 
thorities that  the  accord  was  tantamount  to 
a  capitulation  of  national  sovereignty,  cou- 
pled with  massive  releases  of  exiled  Greeks, 
led  to  the  termination  of  the  agreement  by 
the  Government  on  Nov.  3. 

The  Government  indicated,  however,  that 
It  was  willing  to  maintain  a  link  with  the 
International  Red  Croes.  But  the  negotiations 
to  devise  a  new  procedure  for  the  visits  ended 
when  the  Oovemment  Insisted  that  the  dele- 
gates visit  political  prisoners  only  at  the 
OoTemment's  request,  not  on  tbelr  own 
Initiative. 

The  Red  Croes  delegate  said  he  was  sur- 
prised that  the  Greek  press  had  been  In- 
formed of  the  decision  to  cancel  arrange- 
ments before  be  was  Informed. 

[Prom  the  N.T.  Times,  December  3,  1970] 

FomGN  NKWSMZIf  IN  OSXBCX  ABX  PUT  UnDSS 

A  Stiff  Ctras 

Athxms. — Oreece's  military-backed  Oov- 
emment Issued  a  decree  today  making  cor- 
respondents of  the  foreign  press,  radio  or 
television,  whether  Greeks  or  foreigners, 
liable  to  heavy  prison  terms  and  fines  in 
Greece  for  "disseminating  false  reports." 

The  decree  was  published  In  the  Govern- 
ment Gazette  today.  It  Is  effective 
Immediately. 

There  was  no  official  comment  on  this 
action,  affecting  over  70  correspondents  In 
Greece,  nearly  half  of  them  fcwelgners.  The 
law  Is  applicable  also  to  visiting  reporters  or 
even  reporters  abroad  who  write  about  Greece 
while  abroad. 

Under  the  Greek  penal  code,  "dlssonlnat- 
Ing  In  any  manner  false  reports  or  ramoa 
likely  to  evoke  anxiety  or  apprehension  to 
citizens"  Is  punishable  by  at  least  a  year  In 
prison  and  a  fine  of  the  equtralent  of  93300. 
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The  same  penalty  Is  prescribed  for  false 
reports  or  rumors  "likely  to  shake  tbe  pub- 
lic's confidence  In  the  state  authority  respon- 
sible for  public  peace.  In  tbe  armed  forces 
and  In  the  national  currency." 

PKOVIBIONS  AXX  BSOAO 

Other  offenses  under  this  provision  Include 
false  reports  that  might  "upset  the  economic 
development  policy  pursued  by  the  state 
through  the  encouragement  of  domestic  pri- 
vate investment  or  the  attraction  of  foreign 
capital  for  private  or  public  investment,  or 
the  development  of  totirlst  traffic  In  the 
country,  or  upset  the  country's  International 
relations." 

Second  offenses  are  punishable  by  doubled 
jail  terms  and  fines.  Tbe  sentence  cannot 
be  suspended,  even  In  case  of  appeal. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Dec.  3, 1970] 
Obexk  Gaol  Trxeat  fos  Foreign  Repokters 
From  Our  Correapcmdent ,  Athens,  Dec.  2 

The  Oreek  Government  decreed  today 
that  foreign  correspondents,  whether  of 
Oreek  or  foreign  nationality,  are  subject  to 
the  Greek  penal  code,  which  provides  for 
heavy  prison  sentences  and  fines  for  dis- 
seminating false  reports. 

The  decree,  published  in  the  Issue  of  the 
Official  Gazette  dated  November  38  and  ef- 
fective at  once,  was  released  by  the  govern- 
ment printing  office  today.  It  affects  equally 
Oreek  and  foreign  journalists  working  for 
foreign  agencies  and  newspapers  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  tbe  newspapers  are  on  sale 
in  Greece. 

The  Foreign  Press  Association  has  called  an 
emergency  meeting  to  consider  the  situation 
tomorrow.  The  decree  extends  the  Jurisdiction 
of  tbe  penal  law  concerning  false  reports.  Its 
scope  and  penalties  were  Increased  last 
December. 

Tbe  revised  law  Imposes  a  minimum  prison 
sentence  of  one  year  and  a  fine  of  at  least 
£1,400  on  anyone  "disseminating  In  any  man- 
ner false  reports  or  rvunours  liable  to  cause 
anxiety  or  fear  to  citizens  or  to  shake  the 
public's  confidence  In  the  state  authority 
which  safeguards  public  peace,  in  tbe  armed 
forces  and  in  the  national  currency,  or  to 
disturb  the  economic  development  pKilicy 
.  .  .  or  .  .  .  the  state's  International  rela- 
tions." 

The  penalty  for  repeated  offences  Is  Im- 
prisonment for  at  least  two  years  and  a  fine 
of  at  least  £3.800. 

If  the  offence  is  committed  through  negli- 
gence the  minimum  penalty  Is  reduced  to  six 
months'  Imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  at  least 
£700. 

The  Oreek  Oovemment,  which  after  44 
months  In  power.  Is  still  sensitive  about  its 
reputation  abroad  and  has  deeply  resented 
the  unfriendly  attitude  of  most  of  tbe  west- 
ern press. 

At  least  six  foreign  correspondents  have 
been  expelled  for  being  hostile  to  the  Oov- 
emment in  their  reports  or  for  filing  false 
information.  Under  the  new  law  they  would 
be  liable  to  trial  in  Greece  and  possibly 
Imprisonment. 

There  are  more  than  70  foreign  corresi>ond- 
ents  in  Greece,  about  half  of  whom  are  for- 
eign nationals. 

(From  Time  Magazine.  Dec.  14, 1970] 
Ghzbcx:  New  MXn,  Old  Memtautt 
It  was  siirely  one  of  the  most  exclusive 
elections  of  recent  times.  There  are  some 
5.000,000  registered  voters  In  Greece,  but  only 
1.340  got  to  cast  ballots  last  week.  The  chosen 
few,  mostly  mayors  and  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try's tightly  controlled  labor  unions  and  pro- 
fessional associations,  were  carefully  selected 
by  the  country's  3  V4 -year -old  military  re- 
gime. They  In  turn  elected  93  fellow  Greeks 
to  an  even  more  carefully  screened  "advisory 
committee  on  legislation." 
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After  tbe  election,  the  names  of  the  93 
winners  went  to  Premier  George  Papadopou- 
los,  who  will  give  the  final  nod  to  46  of  them 
and  add  another  ten  candidates  of  his  own 
to  fill  the  committee's  56  seats.  The  com- 
mittee will  be  expected  to  1)  "debate  and 
comment"  on  legislation.  In  the  jimta's 
words,  but  not  too  acldulously;  3)  offer  tiie 
government  a  "cross  section  of  public  opin- 
ion," but  not  a  very  broad  one;  3)  serve  as 
"a  seedbed"  for  politicians  of  the  future,  but 
certainly  not  as  a  hotbed. 

The  members'  one-year  terms  can  be  re- 
newed only  by  the  regime,  and  they  can  be 
fired  outright  by  the  Premier  for  "sufficient 
cause."  To  be  sure,  tbe  regime  will  have  a 
right  to  expect  cooperation:  after  all,  at 
$830  a  month  plus  traveling  expenses,  the 
committee  members  will  be  better  paid  than 
a  brigadier  general  in  the  Oreek  army. 

Imprecise  Charges.  Even  as  it  moved  to 
plant  Its  political  seedbed,  the  regime  last 
week  also  acted  to  root  out  what  little  vai- 
wanted  advice  and  opposition  it  still  has  to 
endure.  A  few  months  ago,  Papadopouloe 
slowly  began  to  relax  some  of  the  colonels' 
rigid  controls,  but  bard-imers  In  the  junta's 
twelve-man  inner  circle  Immediately  grew 
alarmed.  Now  Papadopouloe  is  retrenching, 
fearful  of  losing  his  struggle  to  stay  on  top. 
One  of  the  measures  that  he  authorized  last 
week  was  a  decree  that  persons  spreading 
"false  reports  or  rumors"  detrimental  to  any- 
thing from  police  morale  to  the  tourist  trade 
risk  a  minimum  $3,333  fine  and  a  year  in  jail. 
Another  move  took  the  form  of  a  series  of 
arrests — up  to  50  by  week's  end — of  a  num- 
ber of  dissidents  on  vague  charges  of  "sub- 
versive activities." 

Fuzzy  charges,  of  course,  are  hardly  new 
to  the  Greek  judicial  tradition.  In  Athens, 
archeologlsts  have  discovered  the  ruins  of 
the  Royal  Stoa,  where  Socrates  was  tried  and 
sentenced  to  death  2.369  years  ago.  Recently, 
loannls  Ze^ilnls,  deputy  prosecutor  of  the 
Athens  ^peals  court,  took  the  occasion  of 
the  *  *  *  to  recall  in  a  speech  that  tbe 
charges   against   Socrates — disbelief   m   the 

•  •  •  and   the   corruption   of  youth — were 

*  *  *,"  that  there  was  no  prosecutor 
and  no  defense  coiinsel.  and  that  no  wit- 
nesses were  ever  produced.  All  In  all,  con- 
cluded Zeghlnls.  It  was  "a  great  miscarriage 
of  justice." 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Nov.  11.  1971] 
Facades  in  Greece 

Oreece's  military  rulers  continue  to  build 
facades  designed  to  jiersuade  the  world  that 
they  Intend  eventually  to  restore  constitu- 
tional democracy.  Only  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration and  professional  apologists  for  the 
Athens  regime  seem  impressed. 

The  first  of  these  facades  was  tbe  Consti- 
tution, adopted  two  years  ago.  Its  civil  rights 
provisions  remain  meaningless  because  the 
colonels  have  never  eliminated  the  martial 
law  that  enables  them  to  continue  arbitrary 
arrests  and  Indefinite  detention. 

The  second  facade  will  be  a  Consultative 
Council  on  Legislation,  or  mini -pari  lament, 
to  be  activated  in  January.  Premier  Papa- 
dopouloe will  select  46  of  its  members  from 
92  "elected"  by  a  handplcked  group  of  local 
officials,  union  and  professional  leaders  who 
owe  their  jobs  to  the  regime.  The  Govern- 
ment will  name  ten  additional  members 
directly. 

Finally,  tbe  Premier's  press  spokesman  has 
announced  a  longer-range  plan  under  which 
the  colonels  will  form  their  own  party  as  the 
"expression  of  the  revolution"  and  the  ve- 
hicle for  maintaining  themselves  In  power 
when  they  decide  to  restore  the  trappings  of 
parliamentary  rule. 

It  will  be  argued  that  even  a  mlnl- 
paillament  •  •  •  power  is  better  than 
no  ptarllament;  and  that  the  longer-run  res- 
toration of  the  form  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment will  be  a  step  forward  even  if  the 
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party  of  tbe  colonels  dominate  it.  Botti  these 

propositions  seem  dubious,  however. 

Oiven  the  method  of  their  selection,  mem- 
bers of  tbe  mini-parliament  are  likely  to 
form  simply  a  well-paid  ($830  a  month) 
claque  for  the  regime.  The  same  Is  likely  to 
be  true  of  any  designated  "opposition"  when 
parUament  is  restored,  Inasmuch  as  tbe  re- 
gime has  ruled  out  participation  by  any 
politicians  of  the  period  before  the  1967 
coup.  In  short,  there  is  no  sound  evidence 
to  support  the  Nixon  Administration's  claim, 
when  resumption  of  major  American  arms 
shipments  to  Greece  was  announced  In  Sep- 
tember, that  "the  trend  toward  a  constltu* 
tlonal  order  Is  established." 

[From  the  Observer,  Nov.  39, 1970] 
Oresce:  Miniature  Democrats 

Elections  will  be  finaUy  held  In  Greece 
today — but  they  wlU  not  be  what  one  nor- 
mally understands  by  the  term. 

They  will  be  for  the  so-called  Small  Par- 
liament— an  advisory  body  created  by  tbe 
Colonels  as  they  continue  to  'purify'  the 
State  they  took  over  In  AprU  1967.  That  was 
one  month  before  an  election  was  due  in 
which  five  million  would  have  voted.  On 
Sunday  only  4,000  may  vote — and  most  of 
these  are  State  employees. 

Prime  Minister  Papadopouloe  has  told  the 
voters  to  support  only  those  candidates  who 
agree  with  the  'progressive  principles'  of  the 
revolution.  Whether  they  do  so  or  not  will  not 
greatly  affect  him.  From  those  whom  tbe 
voters  elect  he  will  then  choose  half  to  serve 
in  the  Small  Parliament  and  will  add  10 
picked  by  himself.  And  he  can  always  over- 
ride what  they  decide  hereafter. 

The  candidates  are  not  highly  distin- 
guished. One  is  PRO  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
Corinth.  Those  elected  wlU  get  £350  a  month. 

Justifying  its  resumption  of  heavy  arms 
supplies  to  Greece,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment spoke  of  'a  return  to  democracy.' 
The  opposition  in  Oreece  sees  tbe  Small  Par- 
liament as  delaying  this.  A  petition  has  been 
lodged  with  the  Council  of  State  claiming 
that  this  miniature  forum  will  be  unconstl- 
tutionaL 

[From  the  New  Tork  llmee.  Mar.  16. 1971] 

NATO  Links  Lead  to  Travel  Ban  on 

Greek  PounciAN 

From  Ow  Correapondent.  Athena,  ManH  15 

Contacts  between  Mr.  George  Rallls,  a 
former  Greek  Minister  and  official  of  allied 
nations,  the  Common  Market  and  Nato  were 
deecribed  as  "illegal  activity  directed  against 
the  established  order  in  Oreece"  by  tbe 
Athens  Public  Prosecutor  in  a  dedslon  re- 
leased today. 

Mr.  Fakoe.  tbe  proaeoutor.  Invoked  this 
opinion  in  ordw  to  titumi—  obargea  pressed 
I^  Mr.  Rallls  against  poUce  ofBoers  for  ban- 
ning his  exit  from  the  ooxintry  when  be 
held  a  valid  passport  Issued  by  decision  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  prosecutor  ruled  that  Mr.  Ballis.  wbo 
was  Minister  of  Pnbtlc  Order  in  the  rtg^it- 
wlng  Cabinet  depoeed  by  the  1967  coup,  was 
a  security  risk  and  the  police  had  therefore 
been  Juartifled  in  tanning  bis  exit. 

Mr.  RaUis  was  granted  a  passport  last 
September,  when  tbe  Oovemment  aa- 
noimced  tb«t  it  was  lifting  tbe  travel  baa 
imposed  on  all  fbrmer  polittcUns.  Esriler 
he  had  won  an  appeal  to  tbe  Oouncil  of 
State,  which  bad  voided  the  prohibition  as 
Inadequately  documented. 

He  travelled  in  West  Europe  for  a  mooth 
and  was  known  to  have  seen  King  Oon- 
stantlne  In  Rome  and  Mr.  Ksramanlts,  tbe 
f(Hiner  Prime  Minister  in  Paris.  Tlie  pc^oe 
order  banning  his  departure  wae  sent  to  all 
exit  points  four  days  after  bis  return  to 
Oreece. 

Tbe  proeeeutor  said  that  be  was  satlsfted. 
ftotn  tbe  evidence  provided  by  Oreek  security 
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chiefs,  that  Ur.  Rallla  had  "developed  In- 
tenslve  activity  a^ialiiBt  the  established  or- 
der In  Oreeee  by  way  at  contacts  with 
declared  (Oreek)  opponents  of  that  cvder — 
even  active  against  It,  as  well  as  with  per- 
■onaUttes  at  allied  ctataa.  the  Xnnipaan 
Boonotnlc  Community,  Nato,  etc.  .  . 

The  decision  rejected  Iff.  Ballls's  request 
for  pesMi  action  against  poUoe  officers  for 
"lUegal  privation  of  freedotu  of  movement" 
and  "derMletlon  of  doty". 

Mr.  RaUlB,  who  said  that  be  woxild  pur- 
sue the  matter  further,  claimed  that  the 
prosecutor's  decision  "proves  that  In  Greece 
today  any  police  director  can  overrule  a 
decision  of  the  Iflnlstry  of  the  Interior 
which  Issues  the  passports". 

Athens,  lianjh  15. — A  Oreek  Journalist 
accused  of  plotting  the  armed  overthrow  of 
the  Oovemment  told  a  court  martial  here 
today  that  he  had  been  tortured  during 
Interrogation  by  the  mUltary  police. 

TtM  Journalist,  Alexandras  Zografos,  aged 
44,  apiMared  for  trial  with  three  other  vokx. 
charged  with  planning  to  form  anned  bands 
to  be  known  as  the  '77atlonal  Antl- 
Dlctatorlal  Army".  AU  pleaded  not  guilty. 
One  of  the  other  accused  men  also  claimed 
that  he  had  been  tortured. 

Mr.  Zografoe  denied  having  received  money 
from  the  West  Oezman  Sodal  Democratic 
Party.  "I  am  being  tried  for  being  Involved 
In  an  orgaxUzatlon  which  Is  unknown  to 
me",  he  said.  "It  existed  only  In  the  sickly 
Imagination  of  my  torturers." — ^Renter. 

The  coTirt  sentenced  Mr.  Zografoe  to  10 
yean'  Imprisonment,  and  another  of  the 
accused,  Panayotla  MUloUs,  aged  64,  a  derk, 
to  20  years'.  A  third  defendant,  Xenolon 
Papanlkolaou,  a  mechanic,  received  five 
yean,  and  a  three-year  suspended  sentence 
was  passed  on  Paul  Tteuntas,  a  clerk.— 
Bsutsr. 

[Vkom  the  New  Tork  Times.  June  S.  1971] 
Tom  Oaox  Dbmocbaot 
Distinguished  dtlMns  of  nine  NATO  coun- 
trtas  hava  organlMd  what  they  call  the 
Xoropean-Atlantlo  Action  Oommlttae  on 
Qreeoe  In  an  effort  to  hdp  end  the  military 
dictatorship  and  revere  democracy  "In  the 
land  of  its  Urth."  Their  Inltlatlva  oouM  not 
have  come  at  a  bettor  time. 

The  Committee's  declaration  will  remind 
NATO  foreign  ministers,  meeting  In  Lisbon, 
that  tba  aUlaacs  was  created  for  the  defense 
of  treedom  and  the  rule  of  law.  But  on  purely 
praetleal  grounds  It  is  also  a  reminder  that 
under  the  colonels  Is  "a  dangerously 
link  in  the  oommimlty  of  democratic 
~  -tor  dtf  ense  of  the  Mediterranean 
or  any  other  aUlanoe  purpose. 

"A  stnog  Qteeoe  In  NATO  U  pref oaUe  to 
a  weak  one.**  the  declaration  says,  noting 
fbat  "slnos  1M7  the  Oreak  armed  f  cfces  have 
bean  wesknnsd  by  lifts,  purges  and  tnter- 
servloe  fHctlan.  and  this  emasculation  will  go 
on."  Amsrlcaa  oOosn  too  often  Ignore  the 
affects  at  the  rmntlnnlng  purges  on  the  Oreek 
forass:  also  tba  danger  tliat  alUed  suj^Mrt 
for  tlM  onlonsis  may  eventually  turn  a  disll- 
lustoned  Oreek  people  against  NATO  Itself. 
The  Oommtttes's  declaratloa  should  also 
hdp  focus  world  attention  on  the  Junta 
when  it  Is  preparing  another  show  trial  or 
more  than  a  score  perhaps  ss  many  as  180 — 
promlnsnt  Oreeka  accused  of  working  or 
plotting  against  it  IIm  defendants  were  ar- 
rested in  raids  that  began  last  November  and 
most  were  htfd  without  charge  or  access  to 
lawyers  untu  last  month. 

Among  the  defendants  is  Chrlstoe  Sartze- 
takls.  ths  courageous  young  lawyer  and 
wtfii*n»»  whoss  soooessfiU  prosecution  of 
hl^  police  oOdals  in  ths  IMS  murder  of  a 
left-wing  Member  of  Parliament  was  drama- 
Uasd  in  ths  motion  picture  "Z."  Mr.  Sartae- 
taUs  was  aireated  without  a  warrant  last 
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Christmas  Nve  and  held  without  charge  untU 
eaily  May. 

The  Committee  falls  to  call  for  qiecUlc 
aotlans,  particularly  by  NATO  and  the  Kuro- 
pean  Economic  Ccnununlty.  but  It  does  sug- 
gest that  the  united  Statee  could  "withdraw 
th«  moral  support  wmoh  the  military  regime 
finds  tndlspansable  and  which  dlsocKirageB 
and  demraaltaes  the  democratic  opposition 
inside  Qreeoe."  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

(Rrom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Jan.  30,  1971] 
Okxxk  Sats  RaoncK  Oams  Abbxst  Cxna 

Athxns. — ^The  Speaker  of  the  last  (Hack 
Parliament  asked  today  for  a  judicial  ruling 
on  whether  the  Government  was  reepectlng 
the  constitutional  guarantee  against  arbi- 
trary arrest. 

He  noted  that  the  Oovemment's  reactlca- 
tion  of  this  part  of  the  Constitution  had  been 
viewed  by  the  Umted  States  as  evidence  of 
"a  trend  toward  the  restoration  of  constitu- 
tional order  In  Qreeoe"  that  Justified  last 
September's  resumption  of  full  military  aid. 

Demetrlos  Papaspyrou,  the  former  Speaker 
and  an  attorney,  asked  the  Athens  public 
prosecutor  to  act  In  the  case  of  his  client, 
Talbot  Kefallnoe.  a  former  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  an  undisclosed  number  of  others 
held  foUowlng  a  security  round-up  that 
began  Nov.  28. 

Mr.  Papaqiyrou  stated  In  bis  complaint  to 
the  prosecutor  tbM,t  theee  detentions  were  "in 
defiance  of  the  constitution,"  because  Article 
10,  which  was  reactloated  last  April,  provide 
guarantees  against  arbitrary  arrest  and 
detention. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  March  24, 1971  ] 
Thxxx  Guxx  LKADxas  or  Bamnxd  Paktizs 

DBNOUMCI  RSGIICZ 

(By  Alfred  Friendly,  3t.) 

Atrxns. — Leaders  of  Greece's  two  largest 
banned  poutical  parties  joined  for  the  first 
time  today  In  a  statement  denouncing  the 
military  regime,  which  seized  power  here 
AvrM  21,  1987. 

Panayotls  Kanellopoulos,  who  was  Premier 
and  head  of  the  right-wing  Radical  party  at 
the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat,  issued  the 
daolaratlon  with  Qeorge  Mavros  and  John 
Zlgdls,  both  prominent  in  the  oppoeltlon 
Center  union  headed  by  the  late  Qeorge 
PH>andreou. 

Mr.  Zlgdls  was  Imprisoned  a  year  ago  for 
four  and  a  half  years  for  bis  public  attacks 
on  the  military  regime. 

The  joint  declaration  represents  the  first 
formal  alliance,  since  the  coup,  by  old  politi- 
cal rival*  whoee  common  exposition  to  mili- 
tary rule  has  slowly  overcome  their  once 
bitter  differences. 

The  statement  also  gives  veiled  blessing  to 
some,  If  not  all,  of  the  active  resistance 
groups,  ranging  from  Communists  to  royal- 
ists, Inside  and  outside  Greece. 

Demetrloe  Papaspyrou,  the  last  speaker  of 
the  Oreek  Parliament,  also  distributed  a 
similar  declaration  to  foreign  and  Oreek 
JoiamallaU.  Neither  of  today's  proclamations, 
delivered  by  trusted  messengers,  is  expected 
to  be  published  In  fvpvn  in  Greece. 

[Prom  the  Times.  Sept.  34. 1970] 
Ma.  Avaaovr  Oxnouncss  Amsbican  Suppobt 

FOB  TBS  GaxxK  Rscnn 
From  Mario  Modiano,  Atheru,  Sept.  23 
_Mr-  Evanghelos  Averoff,  the  former  Greek 
Foreign  Minister,  today  accused  the  TThited 
States  government  of  trying  to  establish  a 
"travesty  of  democracy"  In  Greece  or  else 
*>••*>«  g"'«"ly  misinformed  about  the  true 
Intentions  of  the  present  Greek  regime. 

He  was  commenting  on  the  announcement 
from  Washington  that  full-scale  American 
military  aid  to  Greece  was  being  resimied. 
The  announcement  Issued  by  the  State  X3e- 
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partm«>t  spoke  of  progrees  towards  consti- 
tutional order  and  partial  reetoraUon  of  clvU 
rights  in  Greece. 

Mr.  Averoff  said  he  was  particularly  pleased 
by  the  rastmiption  of  full-scale  American 
military  aid.  "The  country's  secuitty  a  pre- 
reqiUslte  for  Its  very  survival,"  he  said,  "is 
Independent  of  the  nature  of  the  prevaUlna 
regime." 

However,  he  profoundly  regretted  the  State 
D^jMutment's  assurances  that  conditions 
ware  being  estahllahed  In  Greece  for  a  return 
to  nocmal  democratic  life. 

He  said:  "The  truth,  about  Greece  Is  ««»t 
the  situation  has  Indeed  Improved,  that  we 
live  under  a  rather  lenient  dictatorship,  but 
also  that  civil  liberties  have  not  been  re- 
stored, that  human  dignity  Is  being  trampled 
on,  and  that  the  prerequisites  for  a  return  to 
democracy  have  not  been  created. 

"On  the  contrary,  what  appears  to  have 
bean  created  Is  the  condition  for  a  major 
prolongation  of  the  dictatorship  under  comi- 
cal democratic  disguise." 

There  was  no  official  reaction  here  to  the 
lifting  of  the  40-month-long  embargo  on 
American  heavy  arms.  Greek  leaders,  how- 
ever, were  reported  to  be  highly  gratified  by 
last  night's  developments. 

Regardless  of  Washington's  goading  for  an 
acceleratton  of  the  restorauon  of  democracy, 
the  Greek  leaders  felt  that  the  prestige  value 
of  the  American  action  overshadowed  such 
minor  disadvantages. 

The  deliveries  of  such  embargoed  items  as 
alroraft,  armour  and  ships,  including  all 
shipments  held  up  for  the  last  three  and  a 
half  years,  are  said  to  be  worth  *  *  •. 

The  newspapers  here  were  ad  •  •  •  to 
avoid  any  Jublllant  lead  •  •  •  over  the 
resumpUon  of  aid.  All  the  Athens  dallies 
to  •  •  •  eechewed  the  topic  in  •  •  • 
articles. 

The  excepUon  was  Kleftheroe  Kosmos  (Free 
World)  which  carried  the  move  as  an  aot  of 
realism  and  wisdom."  It  was  fortunate  that 
Washington  had  finally  understood  the  fsl- 
lacy  of  "weakening  Greece's  mlUtary  position 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  international  fellow- 
travellers  and  the  naive  democrats  tnfiuenced 
by  them,"  the  newspiHTsr  said. 

lAM  K'DONALD  WamS  VaOU  WASHIHGTON 

Mr.  Melvln  Laird,  United  States  Secretary 
of  Defence,  will  visit  Greece  to  discuss  the 
Jimta's  mlUtary  aid  requeets  and  Nato  de- 
fence matters,  infm-med  sources  said  today. 
It  is  understood  that  Bfr.  Laird  and  Admiral 
Thomas  Moorer,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
cf  Staff,  will  visit  Athens  Immediately  after 
President  Nixon's  trip  to  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Tlielr  visit  follows  the  announcement  by 
the  State  Department  yesterday  that  the 
United  Statee  was  resuming  shipments  of 
heavy  arms  to  Greece,  suspended  after  the 
19<J7  coup.  The  assistance,  valued  at  an  esti- 
mated t58m.  (£24m.)  over  the  next  two  years. 
Includes  F-5  Freedom  fighters,  tanks,  heli- 
copters, artillery  and  ammunition. 

The  Greek  regime  Is  said  to  have  been 
offended  that  Mr.  Nixon  decided  to  visit 
Spain  and  Yugoslavia  during  his  trip,  but  not 
Greece. 

The  timing  of  the  State  Department  an- 
nouncement of  the  resumption  of  military 
aid  Is  slgnlflcant.  The  Senate,  where  most  of 
the  opposition  lies.  Is  preoccupied  with  Mr. 
Nixon's  legislative  programme.  Many  at  tbe 
strongeet  opponents  of  the  Oreek  Junta.  In- 
cluding Senator  Albert  Gore,  Senator  Vance 
Hartke  and  Senator  Charles  Goodell,  are  out 
of  Washington  campaigning  for  reelection. 

Moreover,  a  large  number  of  the  legislators 
who  have  spoken  out  against  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment are  "hawks"  on  the  subject  of  Israel, 
and  are  fully  Involved  in  the  debate  on  the 
Middle  East  situation. 

The  decision  to  resume  arms  shipments  has 
caused  dismay  among  the  Greek,  exile  com- 
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mtinlty  in  the  United  States.  One  leader  of 
the  resistance  to  the  Junta,  Mr.  Ellas 
Demetraeopoulos,  said  it  was  "a  major  United 
States  foreign  policy  mistake.  This  decision 
represents  a  fundamental  change  In  official 
United  States  foreign  policy  towards  the 
totalitarian  regime  In  Greece." 

[From  the  Times,  Mar.  23, 1971  ] 
Intxlucctuals    in    Grxkcx    Makx    Human 

RlOBTB  PlXA 

From  Our  Corretpondent,  AtheTU,  March  22 

More  than  130  leading  Greek  Intellectuals 
today  called  for  the  restoration  of  sovereignty 
and  human  rights  for  the  people  of  Qreece. 
The  call  was  made  in  a  joint  declaration  re- 
affirming the  prlnclplee  of  freedom  and 
democracy  wtiich  had  inspired  the  Greek  was 
of  Independence  in  1821. 

The  one  himdred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  national  uprising  will  be  celebrated 
throughout  Greece  on  Thursday. 

One  of  tboae  who  signed  the  declaration 
was  Mr.  George  Seferis,  the  Nobel  prize-win- 
ning poet  ,  who  said :  "The  suspension  of  the 
people's  sovereignty  and  of  human  rights 
arrests  the  fruitful  flow  of  national  life, 
opens  the  way  to  other  constitutional  devia- 
tions, deprives  the  country  of  the  normal 
renewal  of  Its  political  forces,  and  leads  It 
to  spiritiial  and  political  withering. 

"It  also  means  that  a  considerable  ntimber 
of  Greeks — many  among  them  distinguished 
for  their  services  to  their  country  and  its 
allies — find  themselves  in  prison  or  in  de- 
portation either  for  their  beliefs  alone  or  for 
acts  lnq>lred  by  their  devotion  to  freedom. 
It  is  a  national  imperative  that  this  state  of 
affairs  should  be  ended  wlhout  delay." 

The  true  meamng  of  the  1821  revolution 
bad  been  its  nature  as  "an  uprising  of  the 
people  against  tyranny"  since  "a  nation  Is 
truly  free  only  when  all  its  citizens  are 
free". 

The  declaration  emphasized  that  In  the 
past  150  years  the  "most  glorious  exploits", 
including  the  liberation  of  Greece  and  all 
major  reforms,  were  nearly  always  achieved 
under  democratic  Institutions  and  parlia- 
mentary government. 

It  denied  the  right  of  any  single  group 
to  claim  a  "monopoly  of  patriotism"  or  to 
"act  as  the  authentlo  Interpreter  of  the  na- 
tion's wlU". 

It  said:  "The  nation  has  no  will  distinct 
from  that  of  our  people,  expressed  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  majority  and  through 
freely  elected  representatives." 

[From  tlie  New  Tork  Times,  April  1,  1971] 

OaEBcs  Rkbuksb  Bocns  roa  Stand  on  Voia 

Dklat 

Athxns. — The  military-backed  Govern- 
ment rebuked  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers  today  for  criticizing  Its  delay  In  re- 
storing democracy  in  Greece. 

Deputy  Pr«nler  Styllanos  Patakos,  speak- 
ing In  Crete,  said  no  foreigner  had  the  right 
to  tell  the  Greeks  what  was  best  for  them. 

"We  take  note  of  the  impatience  of  some 
of  our  sincere  friends  who  are  In  a  hurry  to 
see  a  more  representattve  government  in 
Greece,"  he  said,  "but  we  are  unable  to 
acknowledge  them  as  the  safest  Intwpreters 
of    the    Greek    national    interest." 

Although  the  former  general,  who  ranks 
second  In  the  four-year-old  Government,  did 
not  name  those  friends,  his  remarks  were 
considered  retort  to  Mr.  Rogers. 

In  foreign-policy  report  Saturday,  Mr. 
Rogers  noted  the  absence  of  an  election  date 
and  said:  "We  believe  some  progress  had 
been  made,  but  we  have  been  disappointed 
that  more  has  not  been  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  to  move  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  representative  democracy." 

That  also  triggered  resentment  among  foes 
other  Oovemment,  who  deny  that  any  prog- 
rees toward  democracy  lias  been  made. 
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(From  the  Times,  Feb.  8,  1971  ] 

UjS.  Conckbn  Ovia  Gkxxk  Rxlations 
J^rom  JIfario  Modiafio,  ilt^ens,  Feb.  7 

Two  political  invesUgators  from  tbe  Sen- 
ate foreign  relations  committee  have  just 
completed  an  on-the-spot  inquiry  Into  the 
nature  and  prospects  of  United  States  rela- 
tions with  Greece. 

Mr.  Richard  Moose  and  Mr.  James  Lowen- 
steln,  both  former  diplomats,  left  for  Paris 
today  to  prepare  their  confidential  report 
to  the  committee  after  a  week  of  intensive 
talks  in  Athens.  They  plan  to  return  to 
Washington  on  Tuesday. 

The  Inquiry  was  ordered  by  the  Senate 
committee  In  view  of  growing  concern  among 
some  of  its  members  over  the  disparity  be- 
tween tbe  American  Government 'e  appraisal 
of  the  Oreek  regime's  policies  and  plans  and 
the  latest  formal  Oreek  statements. 

Tbe  discrepancy  became  striking  after  Mr. 
Papadopouloe,  the  Greek  Prime  Minister,  de- 
clared bluntly  on  December  19  that  there 
would  be  no  political  or  constitutional 
change  in  1971. 

The  regime's  moratoriiun  was  proclaimed 
barely  three  months  after  the  lifting  of  the 
embargo  Imposed,  because  of  the  coup,  on 
deliveries  of  heavy  arms  from  America,  and 
a  State  Department's  declaration  testifying 
that  "a  trend  toward  constitutional  order" 
had  been  established  In  Greece. 

The  Senate  conunlttee's  staff  consultants 
who  arrived  in  Athens  last  Sunday,  inter- 
viewed some  30  Greek  and  foreign  personali- 
ties, including  Oreek  political  leaders,  former 
f>ollticlan8,  declared  opponents  of  the  regime 
and  foreign  diplcxnats.  In  an  effort  to  find 
the  true  cause  of  the  contradictions,  and  to 
gain  a  first-hand  Impression  of  the  situation 
In  Greece. 

The  regime  gave  the  two  officials  a  cool  but 
polite  reception.  Appointments  with  regime 
leaders  had  been  requested  in  advance,  but 
the  team  was  seen  by  only  one  cabinet  mem- 
ber, the  Minister  of  Education.  They  were 
also  seen  by  Mr.  Oeorgalas,  the  Under-Secre- 
tary in  charge  of  press  matters,  and  bad 
lunch  with  Mr.  Palamas,  the  Foreign  Under- 
Secretary. 

Although  they  avoided  contact  with  the 
press,  a  S]>ate  of  publicity  which  followed 
them  from  Washington  appears  to  have  in- 
hibited their  access  to  official  views.  However, 
the  sort  of  persons  Interviewed  and  the  na- 
ture of  questions  posed  indicated  a  particu- 
lar interest  In  the  reliability  of  the  United 
States  Embassy's  political  judgment  and  es- 
pecially the  broadness  of  Its  access  to  a  spec- 
trum of  local  opinion. 

The  second  topic  they  appeared  to  broach 
was  the  strength  of  popular  feeling  m  Greece 
towards  the  United  States  following  reports 
of  rising  anti-Americanism,  at  least  among 
the  anti-regime  intellectuals.  These  now 
openly  accuse  the  United  States  not  only  of 
tolerating  the  regime,  but  even  cA  giving  It 
the  benefit  of  its  support  and  giddance. 

The  two  American  officials  seemed,  during 
their  interviews  leas  preoccupied  with  the 
regime's,  delay  in  restoring  full  constitu- 
tional rule,  than  with  the  way  the  partial 
restoration  of  constitutional  safeguards  bad 
worked  out  in  practice  so  far.  They  had  an 
Interview  with  Mr.  Oimltsas,  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  State,  the  supreme  adminis- 
trative oourt. 

They  seemed  concerned,  for  Instance,  over 
the  regime's  respect  for  the  rule  of  law.  They 
looked  Into  the  question  of  Greeks  arrested 
since  November  38  and  still  held  Inoommtml- 
cado,  evidently  In  d^lance  of  the  hal>eaa 
oorpua  provisions  of  tbe  constitution,  sol- 
emnly reactivated  by  the  Prime  Minister  In 
April  last  year.  They  did  not  see  any  politi- 
cal prisoners. 

The  two  offldala  had  several  conferences 
with  senior  members  of  the  Embassy  and  tlw 
American  military  aid  mission  lure. 

There  is  no  sign  that  ths  Oreek  question 
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might  be  raised  soon  before  the  Senate  for- 
eign relations  conunlttee,  although  the  re- 
gime's refusal  to  abide  by  earlier  pledges  for 
si>eedy  evolution  towards  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy Is  known  to  have  evoked  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety  and  reaction  to  Washington. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Apr.  1,  1971] 

U.S.  Amxs  Of  Athens,  Unoks  Fm,  Dxrno 

POLICT  Favoeing  Regiicx 

(By  Alfred  Friendly  Jr.) 

Athxns. — United  States  diplomats  In 
Athens,  under  fire  from  both  Senate  investi- 
gators In  Washington  and  opponents  of  the 
military  Government  here,  are  shifting  their 
tactics  slightly  but  holding  firm  to  the  policy 
that  they  and  the  State  Department  have 
formulated. 

The  policy  Is  rooted  In  defense  considera- 
tions, the  strategic  position  of  Greece  on  the 
southern  flank  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  the  value  of  Greek  ports  to 
shipe  of  the  United  States  Sixth  Fleet  and 
the  need  for  American  conmiunlcatlons  in- 
stallations on  Greek  soil. 

While  these  were  the  considerations  lead- 
ing to  tbe  resumption  of  shipments  of  heavy 
arms  last  September,  the  State  Department 
declared  at  the  time  that  the  "trend  toward 
a  constitutional  order  Is  established"  In 
Greece.  That  Judgment,  disputed  by  other 
knowledgeable  diplomatic  observers,  still 
holds. 

Although  American  officials  here  and  In 
Washington  are  now  more  prone  to  express 
worry  about  tbe  hesitant  pace  toward  con- 
stitutional orders,  they  remain  basically  op- 
timistic in  public  and  private. 

The  political  result  of  the  United  States 
policy  appears  often  as  public  support  of  the 
Government  of  Premier  George  Papadopou- 
loe, Installed  in  a  swift,  bloodless  military 
coup  d'«tat  AprU  12, 1967. 

ooimacT  WITH  owositiow 

Responsible  embassy  ofllclals  Insist  that 
the  appearance  of  support  Is  supplemented 
by  private  pressure  on  the  Government  to 
honor  Its  pledge  to  lift  martial  law  and 
restore  parliament  and  democracy.  Public 
criticism  of  the  Government's  failure  to 
achieve  theee  goals  after  nearly  four  years  in 
ptower,  they  say,  would  only  «Tifimm»  tempers, 
which  discreet  diplomacy  should  seek  to 
calm. 

Nonetheless,  American  r^resentatlves  have 
recently  begun  to  Increase  their  contacts 
with  leaders  of  the  limited  opposition  in 
Greece.  Ambassador  Henry  J.  Tasca,  who  met 
many  of  the  better-known  antl -Oovemment 
spokesmen  at  a  large  official  cocktail  party  a 
few  months  after  he  arrived  here  early  last 
year,  has  recently  invited  some  of  theee  men 
to  his  residence  for  dinner. 

Other  officers,  many  of  them  even  more  re- 
cent arrivals  than  the  Ambassador,  have 
also  taken  to  having  lunch  with  opposition 
flgures,  who  felt  that,  until  now,  they  had 
been  systematically  Ignored  by  Americans. 
The  level  of  contact  is  still  too  low  to  please 
many. 

Panayotls  Kanellopoulos,  the  Premier  de- 
posed by  the  coup  and  still  spokesman  for  the 
banned  conservative  Radical  party,  told  a 
visitor  recently  that  several  Western  amhas- 
sadors  call  on  him  almost  weekly.  Mr.  Tasca 
has  not  made  such  overtures,  he  added. 

Even  before  the  1967  coup,  the  United 
States  Embassy  maintained  a  form  of  boycott 
of  suspected  poUticans.  When  the  late  Ellas 
Tsirlmokoe  was  designated  to  be  Premier  in 
the  troubled  political  summer  of  1965.  Amer- 
icans discovered  that  becauss  Mr.  Tairlmokos 
had  fought  with  Communist  partisans  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  they  had  had  no  otDdal 
contact  with  him  In  17  years. 

PaOPAOANDA   Am   SEEN 

Opponents  of  the  Oovemment  are  also 
irked  by  what  they  see  as  United  BUtas  aid 
to  the  Government's  Internal  propacsada 
efforts.  This  help  beyond  technical  assistance 
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to  Oraek  armed  forces  television  broMl- 
caatetB,  takes  the  public  form  of  frequent 
press  photos  of  Premier  Pi^MMlopoulos,  who 
Is  also  Defense  Minister,  receiving  visiting 
American  military  men. 

The  most  recent  photograph  of  the  sort, 
given  front-page  cU^;>lay  March  20  by  pro- 
Oovemment  papers,  showed  the  Premier 
shalfing  hands  with  Qen.  Joseph  Moore.  The 
United  States  Air  Force  general,  commander 
of  the  SUth  Tactical  AlUed  Air  Force,  was 
making  farewell  calls  In  Qreece. 

Worse  than  the  military  publicity,  others 
maintain,  is  the  apparent  practice  of  send- 
ing youngsters  from  the  official  school  for 
children  of  the  American  conununlty  to  sing 
Christmas  Carols  to  the  Premier.  The  last 
such  visit  resxUted  In  a  three-column  pic- 
ture of  the  smiling  Premier  amid  the  youth- 
ful songsters  on  the  front  page  of  the  pro- 
Oovemment  paper.  Kleftheros  Koemos,  last 
December. 

Knu  cssx  crrxD 
By  contrast,  it  was  noted  that  American 
officials  apparently  had  been  unable  to  se- 
cure the  release  from  Island  exile  of  Miss 
Rita  Plpplnopoulou,  a  secretarial  employe  of 
the  Fulbrlgbt  Educational  Commission  since 
1963.  Suspected  of  subversive  activity,  she 
was  ordered  to  enforced  residence  on  the  re- 
mote Island  of  Kythera  March  1,  1970,  and 
returned  to  Athens  last  Dec.  38. 

Embassy  officials  said  that  some  Govern- 
ment officials  have  criticized  them  privately 
for  promptly  reinstating  Miss  Plpplnopoulou. 
They  also  said  they  were  considering  paying 
her  for  the  months  she  was  absent  from  her 
Job. 

Such  a  gesture  would  hearten  opposition 
forces.  Pew  think,  however,  that  gestures 
will  still  the  constant  criticism  of  United 
States  policy  and  the  diplomats  who  carry 
It  out. 

One  recent  summation  of  this  criticism 
came  from  James  O.  Lowensteln  and  Richard 
M.  Mooee,  staff  Investigators  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  After  spending 
the  first  week  in  February  in  Athens  inqulr- 
Ing  Into  American  policy,  they  Issued  a  staff 
report,  which  both  embassy  and  opposition 
figures  say  was  largely  fair.  Greece's  official 
foreign  affairs  spokesman  said  It  was  "lack- 
ing in  seriousness." 

camcAj.  KXPORT 

The  report's  concluding  ptartigraph  found 
that  "rightly  or  wrongly,  most  Greeks  l>elleve 
that  the  United  States  supports  the  regime" 
and  added  that  this  belief  "constitutes  the 
regime's  greatest  asset  and  at  the  same  time 
provides  the  United  States  with  Its  most 
effective  political  leverage." 

"As  far  as  the  ptirsult  of  otir  declared  ob- 
jectives In  the  political  sphere  U  concerned, 
however,"  the  investigators  said,  "this  po- 
tential leverage  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
effectively  applied.  The  policy  of  friendly  per- 
suasion has  clearly  failed. 

"The  regime  has  accepted  the  Mendshlp, 
and  the  military  assistance,  but  has  Ignored 
the  persuasion,  indeed,  the  regime  seems  to 
have  been  able  to  exert  more  leverage  on  xu 
wHh  regard  to  military  aaststance  than  we 
have  been  willing  to  exert  on  the  regime  with 
regard  to  political  r«f(vm.  We  see  no  evi- 
dence that  this  wlU  not  continue  to  be  the 
case." 


HON,  JOHN  DOW 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ABIXONA 

IN  THX  HOnSK  OF  BKPRSSXNTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  3,  1971 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  ^leaker.  It  I«  a  gi«»t 
I^easure  for  me  to  Join  with  my  col- 
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leagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  E)ow) .  John  Dow  has  made  many 
contributions  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation,  but  I  wish  to  use  this  occasion 
to  note  his  work  in  an  area  that  is  espe- 
cially close  to  those  of  us  from  the  South- 
west^-the  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Since  entering  the  Congress  in  1985, 
and  before  that  as  a  private  citizen,  John 
Dow  has  shown  courage  and  foresight 
In  his  efforts  to  protect  our  environ- 
mental heritage.  He  is  well  known  for 
his  leadership  in  the  use  of  recycled 
paper  and  for  sp(Hisorshlp  of  legislation 
that  would  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  use  recycled  material  as  much 
as  possible.  Beyond  that.  John  Dow  has 
worked  tirelessly  and  effectively  for  such 
causes  as  contnd  of  the  effects  of  strip 
mining.  Increases  in  funding  for  sewer 
and  water  systems  and  for  the  creation 
of  a  Gateway  National  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion area  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
He  has  compiled  an  enviable  record  that 
deserves  the  re«)ect  and  gratitude  of  his 
colleagues  and  constituents. 

^^«orous,  kind,  candid,  honest  with 
himself,  his  ccMistituents  and  his  col- 
leagues— John  Dow  is  a  most  remarkable 
man  and  public  servant.  I  am  proud  to  be 
his  friend. 


August  Jt,  1971 


FEEDLOT  PERMITS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF  TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Administrator  William  D.  Ruckelshaus 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
recently  testified  before  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  on  the  topic  of  agri- 
cultural pollution.  The  administrator 
had  some  very  interesting  remarks,  par- 
ticularly on  the  subject  of  potential 
pollution  from  confined  feeding  opera- 
tions. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  portion  of  these 
remarks  with  my  colleagues.  The  text 
follows: 

BTATaatn   of   Wnxux    D.    Rtjckslshaus, 

AOlCIfU'rBATOK.     KNVIKONKXirrAX.     PXOTXC- 
TION  AOXNCT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  appear  again  before  this  Com- 
mlttee  to  dlscxiss  the  i^tpUcatlon  of  the  per- 
mit program  to  confined  feeding  operations 
and  other  aspects  of  agricultural  poUutlon. 

The  Refuse  Act  Permit  Program  was  an- 
nounced by  the  President  In  late  December, 
1970.  The  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  Imple- 
ment the  permit  provlslOBs  of  the  1890 
Refuse  Act,  together  with  the  State  oertlfl- 
eatlon  requirements  of  Section  31  (b)  of  the 
»Wena  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act.  The 
program  wUl  provide  a  great  deal  of  Inf  orma- 
Uon  about  industrial  poUutlaii  and  for  the 
llrBt  time  eetabllsh  a  method  for  ocmtrolllng 
the  water  quality  related  aotlvlUea  of  an  esti- 
mated 40,000  industrtaa  now  discharging 
wastes  Into  navigable  waters  and  their  trOra- 
tartee.  It  will  provide  a  way  to  ensui*  that 
these  Industries  are  put  on  implemantatUm 
schedules  to  meet  water  qiiallty  standards 
throughout  the  ooiuitry.  The  program  la 
moving  forward  now  towards  the  Jtdy  l  dead- 
line for  flUng  permit  ai>pUoatlons. 


Looking  at  feedlots  alone,  our  estimates 
are  that  there  are  approximately  3,400  feed- 
lots  in  this  country  having  1.000  animal 
units  «•  more.  There  are  33,000  feedlots  with 
500  animal  units  or  more,  and  106,000  feed- 
lou  with  100  animal  units  or  more.  An 
animal  unit,  for  program  piuixwes,  is  based 
on  the  biochemloal  oxygen  demand  equiva- 
lent of  one  beef  stew.  One  thousand  animal 
units  Is  calculated  to  equal  700  dairy  cows, 
4,600  butcher  hogs,  12,000  sheep,  35,000 
feeder  pigs.  55,000  turkeys,  180,000  laying 
hens,  or  290,000  broUers.  If  the  Permit  Pro- 
gram were  appUed  to  smaU  feedlot  opera- 
tions, the  regional  staffs  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  program  would  be  swamped. 
We  also  beUeve  that  the  permit  program 
would  require  significant  modification  to 
be  applicable  In  any  effective  maimer  to 
agricultural  poUutlon  In  general  and  feed- 
lot  operators  In  particular.  The  type  of  In- 
formation that  would  be  required  from  an 
appUcant  to  enable  government  officials  to 
act  upon  permit  applications  would  differ 
significantly  between  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial operations.  The  requirements  for  treat- 
ment or  corrective  action  would  also  be 
of  a  dUferent  nature.  These  factors  were 
considered  in  the  original  announcement  of 
the  program,  which  Indicated  that  it  would 
apply  essentlaUy  only  to  Industrial  opera- 
tions. In  our  view  of  these  questions,  we 
have  come  again  to  the  same  basic  Judgment 
that  the  program  should  not  apply,  at  this 
time,  to  most  agricultural  problems. 

On  the  basis  of  these  considerations  we 
have  determined,  as  a  matter  of  adminis- 
trative discretion,  that  the  Permit  Program, 
at  least  at  this  time,  should  be  limited  to 
those  large  feedlot  operations  which  have 
a  high  volume  of  animal  waste,  i.e.  thoee  of 
1,000  or  more  animal  units  and  which  dis- 
charge their  waste  from  a  single  point  source. 
We  have  decided  that  the  permit  program 
should  be  applied  only  to  feedlots  which  had 
an  Inventory  of  1,000  animal  units  or  more 
at  any  time  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

There  has  been  some  concern  expreesed 
about  the  complexity  of  the  application 
which  must  be  submitted. 

I  sho\Ud  emphasize  that  the  July  1  date, 
which  has  been  announced,  is  not  a  deadline' 
on  which  a  feedlot  must  meet  the  sUndards 
that  EPA  has  set  for  chemical  and  biochemi- 
cal oxygen  demands,  phosphate,  nitrogen 
potassium,  total  solids  and  fecal  conform. 
All  that  is  required  by  that  date  Is  that  an 
application  be  submitted  which  includes  the 
basic  Information  about  the  feedlot  opera- 
tlon.  EPA  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  wlU 
work  closely  with  feedlot  operators  to  ensure 
that  they  will  have  a  mlnlmimi  of  difficulty 
filing  the  application  by  July  1.  If  the  ap- 
plicant Is  already  in  compliance  with  the 
quality  requirements,  the  permit  may  be 
Issued  without  qualifications.  If  the  feedlot 
is  not  in  compliance,  the  permit  may  be 
given  subject  to  certain  requirements  which 
wUl  ensure  that  effiuent  standards  are  met 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

Some  persons  have  asked  whether  the  per- 
mit program  an>lles  to  agricultural  nmoff 
and  irrigation  return  flow.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent any  mlsiuderstandlng,  I  would  Uke  to 
clarify  our  poeltlon.  We  have  decided  that 
these  sources  of  pollution  wlU  not  be  cov- 
ered by  the  permit  program  at  this  time.  In 
viewing  this  Issue,  we  were  confronted  by 
the  same  administrative  considerations  that 
I  dlsc\iaaed  with  regard  to  our  decision  on 
feedlots.  The  permit  program  Is  already  being 
strained  In  oiur  attempt  to  provide  control  of 
the  Industrial  poUutlon.  An  equaUy  impor- 
tant factor  In  this  decision  was  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  permit  program  Is 
an  effective  approach  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  agricultural  nmoff  or  irrigation  re- 
tTirnflow.  Present  teolinology  is  Insufficient  to 
provide  short-term  remedial  measures  for 
either  of  these  sources  of  pollution. 
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Although  Irrigation  return  flows,  agricul- 
tural runoff,  and  a  large  number  of  feed- 
lots  WlU  not  be  covered  by  the  permit  pro- 
gram, the  Administration  clearly  recognizes 
the  need  for  positive  steps  to  be  taken  to 
develop  methods  for  control  of  these  and 
other  aspects  of  agriculture  which  contribute 
to  pollution.  EPA  and  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  are  conducting  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  to  characterize  and 
quantify  agricultural  pollutants  In  water; 
to  develop  treatment  methods  for  removal  of 
these  pollutants;  and  to  Investigate  control 
of  pollutants  by  methods  other  than  treat- 
ment. In  addition,  programs  of  technical 
assistance  have  been  directed  to  applica- 
tion of  research  results  of  solve  specific  prob- 
lems. As  an  example,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  using  the  REAP  cost-sharing 
program  to  further  promote  agricultural  pol- 
lution abatement  efforts. 

All  of  these  activities  have  had  significant 
impact  in  the  control  of  agricultural  poUu- 
tlon. However,  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  terms  of  developing  and  implementing 
technology  to  solve  these  problems. 

In  order  to  provide  a  guide  for  future  Fed- 
eral action  In  the  agricultural  pollution  area 
the  CouncU  on  Environmental  QuaUty  has 
announced  that  It  will  conduct  a  study  in 
conjunction  with  EPA,  USDA,  and  other 
agencies.  This  study  wlU  analyze  major  pol- 
lution problems  resulting  from  agricultural 
activities;  consider  alternative  solutions  to 
such  problems;  and  reconunend  measures 
that  the  Federal  Government  might  adopt 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  these  problems. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  are  aware  of 
and  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  agricultural 
community  to  prevent  and  control  environ- 
mental harm  where  feasible  methods  of  pol- 
lution control  are  demonstrated.  We  at  EPA 
intend  to  provide  contlni^ing  leadership  and 
technical  guidance  to  farmers  to  help  them 
meet  environmental  protection  requirements. 
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doctors  have  been  vigorously  defending  their 
experiments  on  live  aborted  babies  after  a 
storm  of  protest  blew  up  in  England  when  a 
Member  of  ParUament  told  the  press  that 
private  abortion  cUnlcs  had  been  seUlng  Uve 
aborted  babies  for  research.  Dr.  Lawn  was 
quoted  in  the  Cambridge  Evening  News  as 
saying,  "We  are  simply  using  something 
which  Is  destined  tat  the  Incinerator  to  bene- 
fit mankind  ...  Of  course  we  would  not 
dream  of  experimenting  with  a  viable  chUd. 
We  would  not  consider  that  to  be  right".  The 
Langham  Street  (abortion)  CUnlc  admitted 
sending  aborted  fetuses  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  (The  People,  May  17,  1970).  A 
spokesmetn  for  the  clinic  said  that  the  fetuses 
"were  aged  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
two  weeks  .  .  .  Our  doctor  had  to  give  some 
special  attention  to  the  operation.  He  did 
this  at  his  own  expense  and  dispatched  the 
fetuses  to  his  colleague  at  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital. It  had  to  be  done  pretty  promptly,  but 
the  hospital  Is  only  a  couple  of  minutes 
away."  In  the  News  of  the  World,  for  the 
same  date,  this  same  man.  Mr.  PhUip  Stanley, 
is  also  quoted  as  sajring  'The  position  Is 
quite  clear.  A  fetus  has  to  be  28  weeks  to 
become  legally  viable.  Earlier  than  that  it 
Is  so  much  garbage". 


ABORTION  TOO  LIBERAL 


SPEECH   BY   CHIEF   JUSTICE    EARL 
WARREN 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF  MAKTUMO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
time  again  I  have  voiced  my  opposition 
to  8U)ortion.  Now  an  article  has  come  to 
my  attention  which  I  think  will  shock 
liberalized  abortion's  most  adamant 
proponents. 

In  a  newsletter  distributed  by  the 
Georgia  Right  to  Life  Committee,  Inc.. 
there  appeared  a  short  article  describing 
some  medical  experiments  which  are 
being  conducted  in  England.  The  victims 
of  these  experiments  are  living,  aborted, 
human  fetuses. 

Mankind  has  now  stooped  to  perform- 
ing vivisection  on  its  own.  I  had  thought 
this  type  of  evil  ceased  with  the  downfall 
of  Nazi  Germany,  but  apparently  it  has 
not. 

As  an  expression  of  my  outrage,  and 

an   example   of   what  liberalizing  our 

abortion  laws  can  lead  to,  I  request  that 

this  article  be  inserted  in  the  Ricord  for 

my  colleagues'  grave  consideration. 

Trx  XiASRr  HouBS  of  am  Aboktkd  Babt 

(With  permission — Minnesota  Citizens 

Oonoomed  for  Life) 

Dr.  Lawrence  Lawn,  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity's Department  of  Experimental  Med- 
icine at  work  experimenting  on  a  Uvlng. 
legaUy  aborted,  human  fetus.  Some  British 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF  mNNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Earl 
Warren  retired  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  3  years  ago,  he 
closed  a  distinguished  record  of  52  years 
of  public  service  to  his  coimtry.  As  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  he  vowed  to  contribute 
something  further  to  the  administration 
of  justice  and  to  world  peace. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  is  now  chairman 
of  the  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
U.SA.,  a  private,  nonpartisan  organiza- 
of  American  citizens  dedicated  to  mak- 
ing the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national organizations  more  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  our  time. 

Last  week,  he  joined  other  leaders  in 
addressing  4,000  lawyers  and  Jurists 
gathered  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  for  the 
opting  of  the  fifth  intematiraial  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Conference. 

The  other  speakers  at  the  conference 
included  President  Tito;  Ambassador 
Edvard  Hambro.  President  of  the  25th 
General  Assembly;  and  Chief  Justice 
Terje  Wold  of  Norway,  president  of  the 
World  Association  of  Judges. 

In  his  speech.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
said  the  technological  explosion  had 
overtaken  international  political  rda- 
tlons  and  made  necessary  a  new  system 
of  diplomacy  based  on  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  said  the  nation-state  no  longer 
is  able  to  provide  security  for  its  citizens, 
because  of  the  terrifying  power  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Warren  declared: 

Much  Of  what  is  being  done  In  the  name 
of  nattonal  security  not  only  falls  to  protect 
the  cltlcenry.  but  surrounds  their  lives  with 
even  greater  dangers. 


The  Chief  Justice's  speech  raised  is- 
sues that  are  being  explored  in  depth  by 
a  National  Policy  Panel  established  by 
the  United  Nations  Association. 
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The  UNA-USA  panel  which  is  taking 
a  fresh  look  at  the  United  Nations  is 
chaired  by  Nicholas  de  B.  Katzaibach, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  At- 
torney General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  time  to  read  the  thoughts  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  which  I  insert  into 
theRscoRs: 
Sfkkch  by  Chief  Jtjsticz  Eabl  Wabbsn 
A  society.  In  the  process  of  moving  for- 
ward, often  appears  to  be  tearing  Itself  apart. 
Certainly,  an  age  of  rapid  change,  such  as 
ours,  produces  many  piu-adoxes.  But  perhaps 
the  most  tragic  paradox  of  our  time  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  faUure  of  nation-states  to  recog- 
nize the  Imperatives  of  Internationalism. 

Men  on  their  way  back  from  the  moon  teU 
us  how  smaU  an  earth  vrtth  no  visible  bound- 
aries appears  to  them.  Poets  remind  us  we 
are  aU  riders  together  on  this  smaU  planet. 
Sociologists  refer  to  oiu-  "global  vlUage." 

In  that  setting,  scientists  have  placed  In 
the  hands  of  nation-states  the  power  to 
create  nobly  or  to  destroy  Instantly.  Yet,  In 
many  respects,  relations  among  them  are 
conducted  as  they  were  two  thousand  years 
ago.  A  dispassionate  look  at  the  aUlances, 
coaUtlons  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
powers  assigned  to  international  organiza- 
tions, can  lead  to  no  other  conclusion. 

Even  m  times  of  high  clvUlzatlon,  such  as 
classical  Qreece,  Renaissance  Italy,  and  sev- 
enteenth century  Europe,  foreign  war  ahd 
clvU  strife  were  almost  constant.  Some  his- 
torians refer  to  the  century  prior  to  1914  as 
the  "long  peace."  But  even  In  that  relatively 
quiet  period  there  occurred  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can, Italian  and  Balkan  wars  of  liberation,  the 
American  ClvU  War,  the  three  wars  of  Ger- 
man unification,  the  v^ars  In  the  Crimea, 
Balkans  and  the  Far  East  arising  from  Rus- 
sian and  Japanese  expansion,  and  countless 
wars  In  Asia  and  Africa  resulting  from  Eu- 
ropean colonialism. 

Despite  this  tragic  record,  the  pursuit  of 
national  Interests  by  such  methods  could  be 
regarded  by  our  fathers  as  being  a  tolerable 
state  of  affairs.  But,  in  o\ir  lifetimes,  we  have 
brought  about  a  fundamental  change  m  the 
nature  of  war.  In  the  world  our  chUdren  are 
Inheriting,  welfare  has  become  so  destruc- 
tive of  man,  of  his  works,  and  of  his  essen- 
tial environment,  that  It  Is  no  longer  either 
rational  or  tolerable. 

This  basic  change  brings  us  Into  direct 
confrontation  with  the  proposition  that  the 
nation-state  Is  no  longer  able  to  discharge  its 
primary  function  of  providing  security  for  its 
citizens.  Much  of  what  Is  being  done  in  the 
name  of  national  security  not  only  faUs  to 
protect  the  citizenry  but  surrounds  their 
Uves  with  even  greater  dangers.  This  Is,  in 
fact,  the  condition  of  citizens  In  even  the 
most  powerful  of  nations. 

In  the  past,  those  who  have  advocated 
fundamental  changes  in  the  nation-state  sys- 
tem have  been  branded  as  Utopians.  But.  In 
today's  world,  is  there  anything  so  basically 
unrealistic  as  a  "realpoUtlk"  expressed  In 
national  armaments,  alliances,  balance  of 
power,  deterrence,  challenge  and  response? 

If  we  look  at  the  events  of  our  own  life- 
times we  can  see  that  this  system  has  brought 
no  security  to  its  strongest  proponents — to 
Germany,  or  Russia,  or  France.  Britain.  Italy. 
Japan,  or  China.  It  did  bring  temporary  secu- 
rity to  the  United  States  because  our  country 
has  l)een  protected  both  by  oceanic  distance 
and  by  allies.  But  now,  even  the  United 
SUtes  U  subject  to  the  loss  of  half  lU  popula- 
tion in  a  few  hours. 

Thtis,  we  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
considering  that  In  the  modem  environment 
the  Inherent  Insecurity  of  nations  Is  such 
that  there  may  be  no  safety  for  mankind 
except  In  a  fundamental  reform  of  the 
nation-state  system. 

Science  has  revolutionized  both  the  physi- 
cal environment  and  human  society  so  sub- 
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ctanttkUy,  In  such  a  abort  perlcxl  <tf  tlma, 
th»t  ova  attitudes,  out  habits,  and  our  In- 
stitutions bave  lagged  far  behind.  Discontent 
and  «lemands  for  change  come  not  only  from 
our  youth,  but  from  those  of  all  ages  who  see 
the  methods  and  Institutions  on  which  so- 
ciety depends,  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of 
today  and  groasly  Inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
tomorrow. 

The  same  science  that  has  multiplied  the 
savagery  of  man  can  also  play  an  Increasing 
part  In  maturing  and  civilizing  him.  Basi- 
cally, science  has  solved  the  problem  of  pro- 
duction. There  Is  no  longer  any  selentlflc 
reason  why  there  sboiUd  not  be,  within  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  sufficient 
necessities  and  probably  too  many  luxuries 
for  everyone. 

Of  course.  If  population  goes  on  Increasing 
at  Its  present  rate,  we  may  all  either  starve 
or  smother.  But  If  we  can  learn  to  control 
population  decently  and  apply  the  knowledge 
we  have,  material  necessities  could  be  met. 

Rival  economic  systems,  in  the  face  of  their 
reliance  upon  the  same  scientific  processes, 
are  discovering  their  rivalries  are  more  and 
more  artificial,  and  less  and  less  a  reason  for 
either  fear  or  conflict.  Ideologists  still  scoff 
at  the  thought,  but  modem  technological  Im- 
peratives are  causing  the  various  systems 
more  and  more  and  more  to  converge.  Capi- 
talism Is  tending  to  become  more  coUectlvlst. 
Communism  is  tending  to  become  more  In- 
dividualist. The  difference  between  them  are 
becoming  more  political  than  structural. 

It  is  our  political  systems  that  have  been 
most  reluctant  to  yield  to  pragmatism  and 
move  toward  toleration  and  accommodation. 
HappUy,  many  of  the  technological  facts  that 
have  been  Increasing  economic  Interaction 
among  nations  are  hard  at  work  in  the 
political  field  as  well. 

The  flow  of  International  communications 
and  contacts,  for  example,  is  increasing  geo- 
metrically. The  mounting  efficiency  and 
declining  costs  soon  to  be  ushered  in  by  space 
communications  will  make  attempts  to  con- 
trol the  International  movement  of  Ideas 
not  only  f utUe  but  silly  and  self-defeating. 

Even  the  ecological  threats  arising  from 
the  advance  of  technology  provide  new  Im- 
petus toward  political  cooperation.  The  most 
rigid  Isolationist,  the  most  dogmatic  Ideo- 
logue, now  must  recognize  that  the  very  air 
we  breathe  Is  an  International  resource.  No 
one  nation,  acting  alone,  can  estimate,  and 
even  leas  control,  the  Increase  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  content  tn  the  air  through  the  bxirn- 
Ing  of  fossil  fuels  or  the  introduction  of  other 
harmful  particles. 

Oil  dumping  and  waste  disposal  in  the 
voeans  are  prime  examples  of  issues  that  will 
be  dealt  with  internationally  or  not  at  all. 

Modifying  other  people's  weather,  redirect- 
ing  the  winds,  changing  by  conscious  decision 
the  pattern  of  rainfall.  aU  are  exercises  of 
power  that  no  one  nation,  or  a  few  sdentifl- 
cally  advanced  nations,  can  be  allowed  to 
derogate  to  themselves. 

I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  the  shapers 
of  laws  and  the  architects  of  institutions  have 
been  overtaken  by  science  and  technology. 
We  have  grown  up  in  the  comfortable  sense 
that  poauca  is  the  art  of  the  possible.  Few  of 
us  bava  faced  the  fact  that  science  has  trans- 
formed politics  Into  the  art  of  the  indis- 
pensable. 

In  the  vital  area  of  relations  between  na- 
tion-states, the  situation  was  summed  up 
recently  by  a  brilliant  young  political 
sdentlat  who  is,  quite  significantly,  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  ProfasBor  Lincoln  Bloomfidd 
described  the  United  Nations  as  the  only 
institution  In  the  history  of  man  that  had 
become  indispensable  before  It  had  become 
pooBlble. 

The  sole  burden  of  my  comments  today  is 
that  there  is  no  more  urgent  necessity  before 
mankind  than  to  make  possible  that  which 
has  become  Indispensable  to  human  progress 
and  surnraL 
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Deq>lte  increasing  recognition  of  common 
Interests,  the  United  States  cmd  the  Soviet 
Union  renaaln  at  odds  over  how  the  world  is 
to  be  organised.  They  persist  in  placing  tbair 
reliance  on  unilateral  measures  In  confront- 
ing poUtlcal  change  in  areas  they  regard  as 
sensitive.  Tet.  they  are  not  the  only  ones 
to  press  narrowly  defined  national  interests. 
They  are  only  the  ones  with  the  most  power 
to  do  so.  In  many  of  the  developing  areas, 
middle  and  smaller  states  are  either  engaged 
in  boatillties  with  neighbors  or  struggling 
with  continuing  Internal  disruptions. 

The  United  NaUons  and  its  system  of 
agencies  still  have  very  little  ability  to  shape 
a  disorderly  world. 

The  United  Nations  system  does  not  derive 
its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
but  from  the  consent  of  national  govern- 
ments. Experience  has  shown  this  consent  to 
be  limited,  provisional,  c^>tlous  and  subject 
at  any  tlma  to  being  withdrawn.  The  Jealous 
determination  of  nation -states  to  reserve  all 
real  authority  to  themselves  is  constantly 
reflected  in  the  debates  and  frustrations  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  halting  approach  to  world  order  begins 
with  the  fact  that  the  moat  populous  of  all 
nations — the  People's  Republic  of  China — 
and  three  significant  divided  states — Ger- 
many, Korea  and  Vietnam — are  not  repre- 
sented. 

The  early  admission  of  mainland  China, 
of  the  two  Oermanys,  the  two  Koreas  and  the 
two  Vletnams — regardless  of  what  may  later 
evolve  in  their  own  internal  relationships — 
are  essential  steps  that  must  be  taken  to 
bring  the  real  world  and  the  international 
system  together. 

These  developments  will  not  be  long 
delayed.  Thus,  we  should  begin  now  to  make 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
a  mwe  effective  means  of  fulfilling  the 
Charter's  directive  that  It  be  a  center  for 
"harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations." 

An  Inunedlate  start  could  be  made  by  re- 
assessing its  concentration  on  passing  resolu- 
tions by  formal  votes.  The  last  General  As- 
sembly adopted  131  different  resolutions.  One 
wonders  how  many  of  them  have  been  taken 
seriotisly  even  by  the  governments  that  voted 
for  them. 

The  General  Assembly  provides  the  world 
community  Its  best  opportunity  to  develop 
consensus  and  understanding,  and  to  review 
the  functioning  of  the  international  system. 
It  would  be  relatively  easy  to  redirect  its 
struct\ire  and  its  procedures  toward  more 
effective  fulfillment  of  those  alms.  The  start 
oould  and  should  be  made  at  the  session 
beginning  in  September. 

One  of  the  bclghtaat  areaa  on  the  world 
scene  has  been  the  United  Nations  contribu- 
tion to  economic  and  social  progress.  The 
magnitude  of  the  results  tend  to  obscure  the 
smallness  of  the  Investments  nation-states 
have  been  willing  to  divert  from  their  bi- 
lateral programs.  Their  sense  of  priorities  Is 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  this  year  they  are 
directing  less  than  seven  billions  to  develop- 
ment assistance  and  over  200  billions  to 
armaments. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  over  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  UN  system  to  handle  the  mas- 
sive effort  that  seems  to  be  required.  The 
Pearson  and  Jackson  reports,  and  the  i«- 
sponse  to  them,  are  prompt  and  constructive 
reactions  to  this  concern.  More  needs  to  be 
done.  The  role  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  Its  relation  to  the  specialized 
agencies,  clearly  needs  reassessment.  Juris- 
dictions need  clarification.  And.  clearly,  more 
resources  are  called  for. 

The  basic  point  Is  that  the  record  thus  far, 
with  au  Its  shortcomings.  Inspires  confi- 
dence that  the  UN  system  is  capable  of 
adapting  to  changing  needs.  Certainly,  the 
world  ootnmunlty  needs  the  sense  of  partner- 
ship that  Is  indispensable  to  closing  the 
widening  gap  between  the  two-thirds  who 
are  poor  and  the  one-thiirl  who  are  affluent. 
There  la  no  mora  flagrant  example  of  the 
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disregard  of  natlon-statss  for  world  «der 
than  the  chrome  under-employment  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

Secretary  of  State  Sogers  recently  ad- 
Tanced  suggestions  that  could  mark  a  new 
start  toward  use  of  the  Oovat.  They  include 
the  greater  use  of  chambers  of  the  Court, 
the  convening  of  such  chambers  outside  The 
Hague  to  make  the  Court  mcwe  visible  in 
other  areas:  the  establishment  of  regional 
chambers  to  make  the  Court  more  attractive 
to  Latin  American,  Asian,  and  African  states 
in  disputes  with  states  in  the  same  region; 
and  more  frequent  use  of  siunmary  proceed- 
ings. These  suggestions  merit  a  prompt  re- 
sponse. 

Other  steps  could  be  taken  to  make  the 
Covu-t  more  useful  to  the  United  Nations  It- 
self by  Improving  procedures  for  seeking  ad- 
visory opinions.  And,  most  importantly,  real 
attention  needs  to  be  given  to  extending  the 
writ  of  the  Court  itself  through  voluntary 
acceptance  of  Its  Jurisdiction  by  nation- 
states. 

Increasing  use  of  the  Court  would  be  one 
of  the  clearest  indications  of  the  movement 
away  from  international  lawlessness.  It 
would  be  an  appropriate  expression  of  a  new 
will  to  strengthen,  through  use,  interna- 
tional machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes. 

This  new  will  must  also  find  expression  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  Until 
now,  resort  to  the  Security  Council  usxiaUy 
has  been  withheld  until  violence  is  inunl- 
nent  or  In  progress.  The  Coimcll  needs  to 
develop  methods — and  the  habit — of  helping 
parties  to  a  dispute  reach  an  agreement  be- 
fore the  onset  of  violence. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  to  avoid  difficult 
solutions  in  the  absence  of  criaia  and,  when 
violence  occurs,  to  go  no  further  than  to 
freeze  the  dangerous  status  quo.  This  is  a 
prescription  for  tile  continuation  of  the  ten- 
Blon. 

There  are  many  ways  to  strengthen  the 
peaceful  settlement  role  of  the  Security 
Council,  once  there  is  the  will  on  the  part 
of  the  member  states  to  do  It. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  become  impatient  with 
the  failure  of  nation-states  to  provide  the 
United  NaUons  with  standing  forces  to  carry 
out  peacekeeping  fimctions.  This  was  a  ma- 
jor promise  made  by  the  signers  at  San 
Francisco. 

Even  the  fact-finding  functions  of  the  UN 
have  been  kept  sharply  limited.  Nation- 
states  are  orbiting  satellites  with  high-res- 
olution cameras.  We  sit  at  home  before  our 
television  sets  and  see  events  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  transmitted  by  satellite.  But  no 
such  eyes,  and  no  such  voice,  not  even  such 
opportunities  to  watch,  are  yet  available  to 
the  United  Nations. 

In  those  specific  Instances  where  it  has 
been  permitted  to  exercise  limited  peacekeep- 
ing functions,  the  record  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  a  good  one.  Indeed,  the  record 
stands  in  shining  contrast  to  the  costly  and 
tragic  unilateral  actions  that  have  darkened 
our  age. 

The  relatively  low  Investments  In  success- 
ful UN  peacekeeping  efforts  make  all  the  more 
shocking  the  fact  that  even  these  have  been 
denied  sufficient  funds.  The  burden  of  debt 
left  over  from  these  operations  totals  $189 
million.  This  Is  not  large  by  the  standards  of 
those  governments  which  have  benefitted  the 
most.  Tet.  the  situation  has  reduced  the 
Secretary  General  to  borrowing  from  Trust 
Funds  set  up  for  other  purposes  and  worry- 
ing about  meeting  successive  payrolls.  This 
is  a  disgraceful  and  degrading  altuatlon 
which  must  be  ended. 

VlrtuaUy  the  only  voice  raised  In  warning 
or  In  protest  has  been  that  of  our  colleague, 
the  outstanding  President  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, Ambassador  Hambro.  He  deserves  the 
thanks — but  more  importantly — ^he  deserves 
the  support  of  all  who  have  the  slightest  con- 
cern for  the  present  as  well  as  the  future  of 
the  United  Nations. 
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The  assertion  of  a  new  will  to  wmrld  order 
must  come.  New  and  irresistible  elements  are 
being  introdtioed  into  the  world  scene  by 
science  and  technology.  In  the  most  profound 
sense,  they  Impose  disciplines  that  go  beyond 
the  capacities  of  the  nation -states. 

Problems  such  as  abuse  of  the  environment, 
management  of  seabed  resources,  modifica- 
tion and  control  of  climate,  genetic  modifica- 
tion activities,  the  uses  of  outer  space, 
satellite  eommtmicationa  all  will  require 
some  multinational  framework  for  solutiosi. 
The  process  has  already  begun  with  such 
quiet  effectiveness  that  it  has  almost  escaped 
our  attention.  The  Improved  weather  fore- 
casting now  available  to  every  part  of  our 
globe,  thanks  to  the  world  weather  watch.  Is 
a  case  in  point.  The  management  of  inter- 
national air  traffic  is  another.  The  process 
thus  begun  is  botmd  to  accelerate  rapidly  and 
across  many  areas  of  human  endeavor  and 
concern. 

New  thinking  needs  to  be  brought  to  the 
efficient  application  of  international  orga- 
nization to  these  new  dimensions  of  transna- 
tional activity.  The  Issues  posed  will  be  com- 
plex and  difficult.  But  I  look  upon  them  with 
the  highest  hopes.  They  will  bring  us,  in- 
escapably, face  to  face  with  the  imperative 
of  brining  a  world  view  to  the  affairs  of 
man. 

The  halting  steps  we  have  taken  thus  far 
suggest  that  we  may  yet  be  able  to  run.  We 
can  have  progressively  stronger  international 
institutions.  We  can  endow  them  with  peace- 
keeping jMwers  sufficient  to  restrain  not  only 
small  but  great  states.  We  can  assess,  direct 
and  control  the  power  science  has  placed  in 
our  hands.  We  can  have — without  sacrificing 
wide  diversity  of  belief,  custom  and  struc- 
ture— a  single  universal  faith  in  the  obliga- 
tions, the  brotherhood,  and  the  destiny  of 
mankind. 

Science  has  made  it  possible  for  man  to  live 
bountifully  upon  this  planet.  But  only  man 
himself  will  clvUize  it  and  make  it  habitable. 
The  United  Nations  provides  the  means  for 
achieving  greatly.  We  must  lose  no  more  time 
in  using  It. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NO  ROOM  FOR  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
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SPECIAUST  ROBERT  L.  WILLARD 
OF  FREDERICK,  MD. 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or  MAXTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfae  Dtteaae 
Department  announced  this  week  that 
Sp-4  Robert  L.  Willard,  son  of  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  Willard,  524  Grant  Place,  Frederick, 
Md.  and  the  late  Robert  L.  WUIard,  was 
killed  in  action  in  Vietnam  on  July  28, 
1971. 

Specialist  Willard  entered  the  Army  in 
March  1970  and  was  serving  with  the 
525th  Military  Intelligence  Group  in 
South  Vietnam.  Willard  was  killed  while 
driving  a  military  vehicle  on  a  mission 
in  Kien  Giang  Province.  The  convoy  came 
under  enemy  attack,  and  the  Frederick 
soldier  was  killed  instantly. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sympathy  to 
the  family  of  Specialist  Willard.  I  feel 
that  all  Americans  owe  Robert  a  debt 
of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  repaid. 
It  is  brave  men  of  Robert's  caliber 
who  have  helped  preserve  our  freedoms 
throughout  our  history. 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or   KKW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPBB8XMTATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
Chamber,  where  so  many  Italo-Amerl- 
cans  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  service  of  our  country,  we  are  espe- 
cially aware  of  the  Important  role  Amer- 
icans of  Italian  descent  have  played  in 
building  our  Nation. 

And.  of  course,  the  constant  contribu- 
tions of  generations  of  Italo-Amerlcans 
reach  into  every  comer  of  this  land  and 
into  every  occupation  and  human  activ- 
ity. Make  no  mistake  about  it,  this  coun- 
try has  progressed  to  world  leadership 
through  the  hard  work,  creativity  and 
concern  of  all  our  citizens — Italo-Amer- 
icans  among  them. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  must  deplore  any 
and  all  forms  of  discrimination  whether 
it  be  directed  against  national  origin  or 
against  race,  creed,  color.  There  is  no 
room  for  discrimination — in  any  form — 
in  the  United  States. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BiAGGt)  understands  this.  He  is  a  man 
who  as  a  highly  decorated  ix)lice  officer 
enforced  the  law  and  who,  now.  as  a  re- 
spected Member  of  this  body  helps  to 
write  the  law. 

I  should  also  say  that  the  gentleman 
is  himself  a  product  of  hard  work  and 
devotion.  While  earning  more  decora- 
tions than  any  man  in  New  York  city 
police  department  history  he  managed 
to  complete  college  and  law  school.  And 
now,  in  just  his  second  term,  he  com- 
mands the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
his  colleEigues  here  in  the  House. 

Recently,  on  Italian  American  Civil 
Rights  Unity  Day,  the  able  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  addressed 
himself  to  Uie  scourge  of  discrimination 
and  to  the  role  of  Italo-Americans  in  our 
heritage.  His  words  deserve  the  consid- 
ered attention  of  all  the  Members  and 
all  Americans  and,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

SPEXCH   or  COHOMMBSUAS   IilABIO  BlAOOI 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  would  like  to 
preface  my  remarks  by  asking  this  great  great 
gathering  to  observe  a  moment  of  silence  in 
memory  of  two  of  New  York's  finest  and 
bravest  who  w«w  slain  recently  In  the  line 
of  duty — ^Patrolmen  Waverly  Jonea  and 
Joseph  Piagentlnl.  Please  Join  me  now  in 
a  moment  of  silence. 

Thank  you. 

I  am  here  today  as  an  American  of  Italian 
descent  who  is  proud  of  his  heritage. 

I  am  here  as  an  American  in  the  fight 
against  discrimination  ...  be  it  against  any 
national  origin  .  .  .  rdlgion  ...  or  race. 

The  fight  against  bigotry  is  not  the  per- 
sonal charge  of  any  one  man  ...  or  any 
one  group.  It  should  be  the  consdenoe  of 
every  man  to  speak  out  at  all  times  ...  in 
every  place  .  .  .  and  on  all  platforms. 

In  the  dvll  rights  movement  ...  we  may 
march  to  different  drummers  .  .  .  but  let  us 
all  march  in  step  together.  The  fight  against 
discrimination  and  bigotry  should  be  fought 
with  solidarity  and  unity. 


The  fear  of  controversy  has  stUlsd  many 
timid  tongues  on  this  day  .  .  .  but  not  those 
who  have  found  in  controversy  the  path  to 
truth. 

It  was  controversial  when  I  went  to  Parrls 
Island  to  expose  the  Marine  brutality  that 
caused  the  death  of  Jose  Concepclan  ...  a 
young    recruit. 

I  went  because  the  cause  was  Just. 

It  was  controversial  when  I  spoke  out 
against  our  government's  apathy  in  support- 
ing help  for  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews. 

But ...  I  spoke  out  because  the  cause  was 
Just. 

It  was  controversial  when  I  defended  in 
court  last  week  charges  by  our  government 
against  14  Rabbis  who  chained  themselves 
to  the  United  Statea  Mission  in  sympathy 
with  Soviet  Jewry. 

It  might  be  deemed  controversial  to  speak 
out  today  .  .  .  but  the  cause  is  Just  .  .  .  and  I 
must  speak  out. 

Hlllel,  The  Rabbi  and  teacher  of  a  great 
people  .  .  .  said:  "If  I  am  not  for  myself  .  .  . 
who  will  be  for  me.  If  I  am  only  for  my- 
self .  .  .  what  am  I." 

I  cannot  be  silent .  . .  today  ...  or  ever. 

If  the  cause  Is  Just . . .  men  of  goodwlU  will 
rise  above  the  Issue  ot  personalities  .  .  .  and 
realize  that  the  voices  that  are  crj\jag  out 
are  the  nearly  2-mllUon  Italo-Americans  In 
our  city  .  .  .  and  the  neary  aO-milllon  Italo- 
Amerlcans  in  our  nation. 

I  am  heartened  today  by  the  even  greater 
crowd  gathered  here  than  when  I  was  with 
you  last  year. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  iinlty  of  purpose 
that  has  brought  us  together  .  .  .  the  deter- 
mination to  have  your  voices  heard  in  the  cry 
for  equality  and  decency. 

I  have  been  Joined  on  this  platform  today 
by  several  public  oflldals  who  respect  your 
aspirations.  The  cause  Is  Just  .  .  .  and  theae 
men  and  women  are  here  because  of  their 
abiding  faith  in  principles  and  ideals. 

But  where  .  .  .  but  where  .  .  .  are  the 
many  elected  officials  who  at  election  time 
visit  your  neighborhoods  .  .  .  seek  your  sup- 
port .  .  .  slap  your  backs  .  .  .  and  make 
promises. 

By  being  absent  today  .  .  .  they  have 
again  treated  you  like  second  class  citizens. 

As  a  Congressman  .  .  .  who  sits  in  a 
national  body  of  legislators  ...  I  cannot  be 
silent  on  matters  that  test  the  conscience  of 
America. 

As  President  of  the  Qrand  Council  of 
Columbia  Associations  in  Civil  Service  .  .  . 
I  cannot  be  silent  as  milllcms  of  Itallan- 
Amerloans  continue  to  be  stigmatized  .  .  . 
continue  to  be  treated  as  second  class  citi- 
zens .  .  .  continue  to  have  their  children 
psychologically-  scarred. 

The  sins  of  a  few  .  .  .  have  been  visited  on 
all  law-abiding  Americans  of  Italian  descent. 
We  cannot  accept  .  .  .  without  resentment  a 
continuously  distorted  portrayal  of  being 
exclusively  prone  to  criminal  tendencies. 

Our  outcries  are  the  voices  of  a  proud 
I>eople  who  have  contributed  to  m«t<viT»i 
such  giants  of  accomplishment  ...  in  all 
fields  .  .  .  a  Michelangelo  .  .  .  DaVlnd  .  .  . 
Oallleo  .  .  .  Columbus  .  .  .  Toscanlnl  .  .  . 
Fermi  .  .  .  LaOuardia  .  .  .  Sergant  LasUone 
.  .  .  DlMaggio  .  .  .  Mardano  .  .  .  Oiannlni 
.  .  .  Marconi  .  .  .  and,  of  course,  Sophia 
lioren.  Educators,  sdentists,  doctors,  gover- 
nors, .  iglslatora,  philosophers  .  .  .  this  whole 
gamut  of  greatness. 

The  Italo-Amerlcan  fully  expects  that 
reasonable  people  will  not  avoid  the  fact  that 
the  Italian  heritage  is  worthy  of  more  than 
mere  superfldal  consideration  in  the  face  of 
strong  detracting  Innuendoea. 

I  was  a  police  officer  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  City  for  33  years  .  .  .  holder  of  the 
department's  highest  decoration,  the  Medal 
of  Honor  .  .  .  and  3S  other  dtatlons  .  .  . 
wounded  many  times  in  the  line  of  duty. 
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If  I  have  leaxned  anything  from  It  all  .  .  . 
It  U  that  organized  crime  ...  or  any  kind 
of  criminal  activity  ...  la  not  now  ...  or 
never  was  a  matter  of  nationality 

How  will  the  bigots  slander  that  fact? 

Tens  of  thouMUds  of  Italo-Amerlcans 
are  In  the  field  of  law  enforcement  through- 
out the  nation  . . .  risking  life  and  limb  dally 
to  carry  out  Increasingly  dlfllcult  and  danger- 
ous duties  for  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order  .  .  .  more  than  7,000  In  the  New  York 
Police  Department  alone. 

How  wUl  the  bigots  slander  that  fact? 

Charles  Bonaparte,  an  Italo-Amerlcan  who 
was  attomey-geoeral  under  President  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  was  the  founder  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Inveatlgatlon. 

How  will  the  bigots  slander  that  fact? 

We  must  stop  this  discrimination. 

And  .  .  .  what  are  some  of  Its  manifesta- 
tions? 

In  our  Public  High  School  System  there  Is 
only  one  Italo-Amerlcan  principal  .  .  .  and 
he  is  on  leave.  One  out  of  90  ...  I  say  not 
enough. 

Only  one  Italo-Amerlcan  presently  serves 
on  the  ai-memb«-  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. I  say  not  enough.  ^ 
'•Not   one   of  the  City  University   College 
Presidents  Is  an  Italo-Amerlcan  .  .  .  not  one. 

Out  of  650  Federal  appointments  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  only  7  are  of  Italian  descent.  .  .  . 
I  say  not  enough. 

Not  one  President  has  ever  appointed  an 
Italo-Amerlcan  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court . . .  not  one. 

It  was  not  until  1963  .  .  .  that  an  Italo- 
Amerlcan  was  appointed  to  a  Federal  Cabinet 
Post  .  .  .  Imagine  .  .  .  not  until  1963. 

And  a  thousand  more  cases  can  be  given 
where  qiiallfled  ...  I  repeat  .  .  .  qualified  .  .  . 
Italo-Amerlcans  were  denied  equality  of 
opportunity. 

We  want  to  enjoy  that  which  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  promised  our  forbears  when  th«y 
came  to  this  country. 

We  must  flght  the  hypocrlcy  that  destroys 
the  quality  of  our  nation  and  the  aspirations 
of  Its  people. 

I  salute  you. 

Continue  the  fight  against  bigotry. 

Continue  to  instill  pride  In  our  great  heri- 
tage .  .  .  continue  to  build  children's 
camps  .  .  .  continue  with  scholarships  for 
education  .  .  .  continue  with  your  flght 
against  drug  addiction  and  drug  abuse  .  .  . 
continue  with  your  flght  tor  the  betterment 
of  Italo-Amerlcans  .  .  .  and  all  people. 

Let  us  be  steadfast  In  our  determination  to 
wipe  out  all  torvaa  of  defamation  and  dis- 
crimination .  .  .  not  only  against  the  Italo- 
Amerlcans  .  .  .  but  against  all  ethnic  .  .  . 
racial  .  .  .  and  rellglovis  groups. 

Let  us  all  ...  in  unity  .  .  .  dedicate  our- 
selves to  a  better  life  for  all  Americans. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THEODORE  L.  8ENDAK  QETS 
WELL-DESERVED  CREDIT 


AugtLst  i,  1971 


MAN'S  INHUMANiry  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKBSENTATTVE8 

Wednesday.  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or  nfDUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  I^?eaker.  the 

Indianapolis  Star,  one  of  our  great  Mid- 
western newspapers,  believes  In  giving 
credit  where  credit  is  due.  On  July  30 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "Cruel  and  Un- 
usual" they  gave  well-deserved  credit  to 
Theodore  Sendak,  attorney  general  of 
Indiana,  who  is.  iia  my  opinion,  our  Na- 
tion's foremost  advocate  of  the  restora- 
tion of  law  and  order.  According  to 
statements  and  statistics  in  the  editorial 
attributed  to  Attorney  General  Sendak, 
the  use  of  capital  punishment  is  defi- 
nitely a  deterrent  to  major  crimes  and 
will  have  to  be  resorted  to  if  crime  in 
this  coimtry  is  to  be  brought  under  con- 
trol and  our  streets  made  safe  agsdn  for 
law-abiding  citizens. 
The  editorial  follows: 

"CaOKL  AMD  UirOBTTAL" 

Indiana  Attorney  General  Theodore  L. 
Sendak  expressed  some  sound  opinions  on 
the  constitutionality  of  capital  punishment 
during  a  recent  trip  to  Von  Wayne,  stressing 
first  of  all  that  the  legality  of  the  supreme 
penalty  was  taken  for  granted  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers. 

Criticizing  the  legalistic  attack  under  way 
by  opponents  of  capital  punishment  who 
would  rely  on  the  "cruel  and  uniisual  pun- 
ishment" clause  of  the  Eighth  Amendment, 
Sendak  pointed  out  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Includes  the  Fifth  Amendment  which  rec- 
ognises capital  punishment  but  requires 
due  process  to  bring  It  about. 

"The  Founding  Fathers'  proscription  of 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment."  Sendak 
said.  dlq>laylng  a  knowledge  of  historical 
fact  lacking  in  many  critics  of  the  ^»»igtl"g 
law,  "referred  to  the  medieval  torture 
formerly  iised  on  prisoners  .  .  ." 

"Furthermore,"  he  said,  "the  concept  of 
capital  punishment  was  constitutionally  re- 
inforced by  the  adoption  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment, with  these  exact  words:  Nor  shall 
any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law."  It 
would  take  another  amendment  to  change 
the  Fifth  and  14th  Amendments,  he  pointed 
out. 

Sendak  said  he  was  speaking  out  of  "a 
humanitarian  concern  for  the  victims  of 
crime,"  explaining,  "Our  system  of  criminal 
law  seeks  to  minimise  the  quantity  of  human 
suffering  by  maintaining  a  framework  of 
order,  and  peace  in  which  individuals  are  to 
be  held  accountable  for  Individual  actions. 
The  Innocent  are  to  be  protected  and  the 
guilty  are  to  be  punished  In  proportion  to 
the  seriousness  of  their  crimes. 

"Government  statistics  show  that  serious 
crimes  have  grown  nation-wide  11  times 
during  the  last  decade.  The  population  has 
obviously  not  grown  11  times.  In  1962,  47 
murderers  were  executed,  and  few  since.  Sta- 
tistics also  reveal  that  6,160  more  Innocent 
men,  women  and  children  were  murdered  in 
1968,  for  example,  than  In  1963."  Sendak 
continued. 

"Is  a  course  of  action  humanitarian  which 
actually  encotirages  such  a  vast  Increase  In 
the  ntimber  of  innocent  persons  imied, 
maimed  and  brutalized?"  the  Booster  attor- 
ney general  asked.  "In  the  equation  of 
human  suffering,  what  about  the  dignity,  the 
sacredness  and  the  human  rights  of  the 
extra  S,160  innocent  victims  of  murderers?  Is 


that  a  result  of  wlilcb  humanitarians  can 
be  proud?" 

"There  have  been  many  sentimental  jour- 
neys Into  the  psychological  realm  of  crUnl- 
naU,"  Sendak  observed.  "I  believe  ther« 
should  be  more  sympathetic  con<»m  ex- 
pressed for  the  thousands  of  Innocent  vlctlaw 
of  those  criminals. 

"8o  far  as  human  nature  and  hard  statis- 
tical facts  are  both  concerned,  the  certainty 
of  punishment  for  the  guilty  Is  still  the  beat 
deterrent  to  most  crime.  The  death  penalty 
for  capital  crimes  has  not  failed  its  purpose; 
the  failure  has  been  the  faUure  to  use  it  In 
Indiana  since  1961." 

Sendak  Is  right.  If  more  officials  In  Tnrti^na 
and  throughout  the  nation  shared  his  sound, 
tough-minded  views  and  acted  accordingly, 
the  gory,  brutal  murders,  rapes,  assaults  and 
other  vicious  crimes  which  are  corrupting 
the  quality  of  American  life  would  fiimini«t| 
Things  would  become  more  dangerous  for 
the  criminal  and  safer  for  the  law-abiding 
citizen — for  a  long-awaited  change. 


GREECE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAisrotanA 
IN  1"HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1971 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  gratified  yesterday  eve- 
ning when  we  in  the  House  made  our 
decision  to  cut  off  military  aid  to  Greece 
imtil  democracy  is  returned  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  oppressed  nation.  By  this  ac- 
tion, we  have  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  leaders  of  democratic  Greece  as  well 
as  the  Greek  people. 

Panayotis  Kanellopoulos,  the  leader  of 
the  Greek  Conservative  Party,  Demetrios 
Papaspyrou,  the  last  speaker  of  the  last 
Greek  Parliament,  George  Mavros,  lead- 
er of  the  Greek  Center  Union  Party  and  a 
former  Minister  of  Defense,  and  John 
Zigdis,  leader  of  the  Greek  Center  Union 
Party,  a  former  Minister  of  Industry  who 
has  served  in  many  other  Greek  cabinet 
positions  and  who  is  presently  being  held 
in  Jail  by  the  Junta  for  advocating  the 
formation  of  a  coalition  government  to 
cope  with  the  Cyprus  crisis,  have  trans- 
mitted a  statement  out  of  that  oppressed 
nation  to  us  here  in  the  free  world.  It 
is  a  statement  both  of  principle  and  pur- 
pose. In  the  light  of  our  action  to  cut  oft 
military  aid  to  Greece  in  behalf  of  de- 
mocracy, we  can  read  their  statement 
with  a  good  measure  of  relief  and  hope. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Greek  people, 
the  people  who  invented  democracy,  are 
desperately  waiting  for  the  day  when 
the  yoke  of  oppression  will  be  lifted  from 
them,  when  they  can  once  agsdn  think 
and  speak  freely,  and  democratJcally  de- 
termine their  own  destiny.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  people  of  Greece  will  for- 
give us  for  our  support  of  their  oppres- 
sors during  these  last  4  years.  How- 
ever, by  taking  our  stand  now,  by  acting 
in  behalf  of  the  good  people  of  Greece, 
we  can  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
Greece  will  once  again  take  its  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Most  of  us  ranember  back  to  those 
dark  days  of  World  War  n  when  half 
the  world  was  struggling  under  fascist 
oppression.  That  elated  feeling  we  all 
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had  when  the  fascists  were  defeated  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  free  world  is 
similar  to  the  feeling  that  I  have  now. 
As  part  of  the  free  world,  we  have  acted 
again  to  defoid  those  oppressed  by  fas- 
cism by  refusing  our  support  of  this  Fas- 
cist government.  The  Greek  people  know 
as  well  as  we  that  there  is  nothing  dearer 
than  freedom.  I  think  the  statement  by 
the  democratic  Greek  leaders  should  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  Congress  . 
The  statement  follows: 

Statbmxnt  Reixasfo  m  Athxnb  on  AUOtTBT  3, 

1971,  BT  Former  Primk  Minister  or  Obxbcb 

Panatotis  Kaneixopoulos 

This  is  Panayotis  Kanellopoulos,  the  leader 
of  the  National  Radical  Union,  speaking  from 
Athens.  This  is  a  statement  by  me,  by  Mr. 
Oeorge  Mavros  and  Mr.  John  Zigdis  who 
represent  the  Center  Union  Party,  and  by  Mr. 
Demetrios  Papaspyrou,  the  last  Speaker  of 
the  Greek  Parliament. 

First :  We  do  not  forget  that  Greece's  Armed 
Forces  were  reorganized  after  the  Second 
World  War  with  material  assistance  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  first  instance  and  with  that 
of  the  United  States  of  America  from  1947 
onwards. 

Two:  We  adhere  to  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples which  Inspired  our  decision  that  Greece 
should  enter  the  NATO  defensive  organiza- 
tion and  share  the  responsibility  of  Its  mem- 
bers in  the  safeguarding  of  pteaoe. 

Three:  The  dictatorial  regime  which  has 
been  in  power  since  1967  has  exploited  the 
military  assistance  granted  by  the  United 
States  of  America  to  oppress  the  Greek 
People,  to  violate  human  rights,  and  to 
trample  underfoot  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  the  European 
Union,  and  the  Common  Market  are  leased. 

Four:  We  consider  those  in  power  today 
responsible  for  the  Isolation  of  Greece:  They 
are  responsible  for  Greece's  expulsion  from 
the  CoimcU  of  Europe,  for  the  fact  that 
Greece's  association  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket was  frozen,  and  for  the  fact  that  the 
representative  bodies  of  the  great  democracy 
of  the  United  States  of  America  are  reacting 
against  the  further  granting  of  military 
assistance  to  our  coimtry. 

Five:  The  statement  made  by  the  head  of 
the  regime  following  the  vote  taken  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  not  the  Greek  people's  answer  to 
this  committee,  but  the  personal  reaction  of 
the  ones  who  deprived  the  Greek  people  of 
their  freedom  and  political  rights. 

8U:  The  dictated  reactions  by  the  ap- 
pointed organs  of  the  regime  which  at- 
tempted to  create  the  impression  that  their 
reply  given  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  comparable  to  the 
heroic  replies  given  to  the  enemies  of  Greece 
from  the  time  of  Marathon  until  October 
1940 — these  reactions  are  morally  unac- 
ceptable and  historically  ridiculous. 

Seven:  The  ezpreasion  of  solidarity 
amongst  free  people  of  whatever  nationality 
towards  each  other  does  not  constitute  inter- 
vention In  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  coimtry. 
The  frontiers  of  freedom  are  beyond  the 
territorial  powers  of  the  various  coimtrles. 
The  stand  taken  by  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people  that  military  aid  should 
be  linked  to  the  restoration  of  free  institu- 
tions in  our  country  is  not  even  technically 
an  Intervention  In  the  internal  affairs  of 
Greece,  but  is  the  exercise  of  their  mlsslOQ 
as  defined  by  their  constitution. 

This  Is  the  fallacy  ol  the  theory  put  for- 
ward by  the  dictatorial  regime  about  tb» 
absolute  Independence  of  the  country:  It 
oontradlcta  firstly  the  allied  and  other  intM'- 
natlonal  friends  of  Greece,  and  secondly,  the 
first  obvious  fact  that  under  present-day 
historical   circumstances,  no   country,   not 
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even  the  greatest  In  the  world,  can  live  In 
isolation.  The  economic  and  strategic  Inter- 
dependence of  the  nations  of  the  world  has 
become  so  tight  that  to  Ignore  this  factor 
would  constitute  a  dangerous  lack  of  ele- 
mentary realism.  This  Isst  statement  was 
made  by  the  most  competent  member,  until 
his  death,  of  the  dictatorial  government. 

Eight:  In  order  to  avert  the  danger  of  the 
growing  isolation  at  our  country,  the  return 
to  normal  political  life  and  democracy  Is 
essential.  Upon  this,  Greece  will  automati- 
cally resume  Its  connections  with  the 
countries  and  international  organizations 
which  constitute  her  natural  climate.  The 
Greek  people,  who  are  deeply  democratic, 
tender  no  one  the  right  to  say,  as  the  head 
of  the  dictatorial  regime  did,  that  it  Is  only 
he  who  decides  whether  elections  will  be  held 
In  twenty  months  or  twenty  years. 

Thank  you. 


LEGAL  CHALLENGE  TO  MINNESOTA 
ABORTION  LAW  BY  WOMAN  DOC- 
TOR 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    lOKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1911 

Mt.  eraser.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Jane 
Hodgson  of  Minneapolis  is  a  Diplomate 
of  the  American  Board  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  who  has  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  of  time,  money  and  profes- 
sional reputation  in  a  heroic  attempt  to 
prove  Minnesota's  98-year-old  abortion 
law  unconstitutional.  On  November  19, 
1970,  she  was  found  guilty  in  Ramsey 
County  District  Court  of  violating  Min- 
nesota's abortion  law  and  convicted  of 
performing  an  abortion  in  a  St.  Paul  hos- 
pital on  a  mother  of  three  children  who 
had  contracted  German  measles  in  the 
4th  week  of  pregnancy.  Her  sentence 
was  suspended. 

Dr.  Hodgson's  case  is  historically  signif- 
icant because  it  is  the  only  conviction  in 
the  western  world  of  a  physician  who  per- 
formed an  abortion  in  a  hospital.  Min- 
nesota's abortion  law  was  written  in  1873 
and  says  that  no  abortion  may  be  per- 
formed unless  it  is  to  save  the  life  of 
a  pregnant  woman.  There  are  30  States 
with  an  abortion  law  identical  to  that  in 
Minnesota.  The  remaining  States  have 
more  liberal  groimds  for  legal  abortion. 
Dr.  Hodgson's  case  is  likely  to  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court  where  it  will  challenge 
concepts  of  denial  of  abortion  as  denial 
of  constitutional  rights. 

In  light  of  the  national  debate  center- 
ing on  the  legal  and  ethical  questions 
surrounding  the  abortion  issue,  I  feel  that 
the  facts  of  this  case  would  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  the  views  of 
Dr.  Hodgson  expressed  in  an  article  by 
Edwin  Klester.  Jr..  in  the  June  issue  of 
Family  Health. 

Doctor  Hodgson's  Croics 
(By  Edwin  Klester,  Jr.) 

Ordinarily,  the  yoimg,  attractive  woman  In 
Dr.  Jane  Hodgson's  obstetrical  examining 
room  that  spring  morning  would  have  been 
delighted.  She  was  the  mother  of  three  dill- 
dren,  and  she  bad  Just  been  told  that  she  was 
eight  weeks  pregnant  with  a  fourth.  She  and 
her  husband  had  always  wanted  a  large 
family,  and  this  should  have  been  glad  news. 
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But  not  this  time.  A  few  weeks  earUer,  she 
had  o(xne  down  with  the  rash,  fever,  and 
runny  nose  that  mark  rubella,  or  German 
measles.  And  she  knew— aa  most  women  do — 
that  early  pregnancy  exposure  to  this  nor- 
mally innocuous  rtiiiMise  Q>eUed  probable  de- 
formity for  her  unborn  child. 

"I  dont  think  that  would  be  fair  to  the 
child,  or  to  my  other  chUdrsn."  aha  told  Dr. 
Hodgson. 

A  quick,  merciful  termination  of  the  preg- 
nancy—a therapeutic  abortlcm — seemed  the 
logical  course  to  the  S6-year-old  St.  Paul 
obstetrician-gynecologist.  Yet  the  Minnesota 
criminal  code  permitted  abortion  only  when 
absolutely  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother.  And  Dr.  Hodgson's  patient  certainly 
was  In  no  danger  of  death.  Nevertheless,  Dr. 
Hodgaon  made  up  her  mind,  "All  right,"  she 
told  her  patient.  "If  you  want,  I  will  go  ahead 
with  an  abortion." 

For  33  years,  she  had  been  reeolvlng  all 
such  dUemmas  the  other  way — in  favor  of 
the  law.  Mindful  that  violation  meant  up  to 
four  years'  Imprisonment  and  loss  of  her 
medical  license,  she  had  refused  abortions  to 
a  14-year-oId  made  pregnant  by  a  relative,  a 
16-year-old  on  the  threshold  of  emotional 
breakdown,  a  mother  of  four  for  whom  a  new 
birth  meant  economic  disaster.  She  had  also 
refused  a  Macalester  College  girl,  pregnant 
from  a  casual  date.  In  a  few  weeks  the  girt 
came  back,  hemorrhaging  severely  and  rag- 
ing with  infection  from  a  botched  btuskroom 
operation.  Reviewing  all  this  recently.  Dr. 
Hodgson  said,  "It's  not  the  doaen  'legal' 
abortions  I've  performed  In  my  career  that 
I  mind.  It's  the  ones  I've  refused  that  haunt 
me." 

Finally,  confronted  with  the  patient  whose 
unborn  infant  was  clearly  threatened  by  the 
mother's  German  measles,  she  decided  the 
time  had  come  to  take  a  stand. 

Her  decision  has  become  a  cavae  ciWne  in 
Minnesota  and  has  heightened  the  furor  sur- 
rounding the  issue  of  abortion  across  the 
United  States.  After  fruitlessly  attempting  to 
obtain  advance  court  sanction  for  the  abor- 
tion. Dr.  Hodgson  performed  it  last  AprU  39, 
in  the  twelfth  week  of  the  woman's  preg- 
nancy. She  was  subsequently  arrested  and 
tried.  After  a  much  publicized  proceeding  In 
which  witnesses  for  both  sides  converged 
from  all  over  the  country  she  was  convicted 
and  given  a  30-day  suspended  Jail  sentence. 
The  case  is  now  being  appealed  to  the  Min- 
nesota Supreme  Court,  and  wlU  very  likely 
wind  up  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Ccurt. 

Dr.  Hodgson's  appeal,  or  one  of  some  70 
other  test  cases  now  making  their  way  to- 
ward the  high  court,  may  very  well  mark 
the  final  step  In  the  renuu-kable  revolution 
in  attitudes  toward  abortion  that  has  swept 
across  the  United  States  In  the  past  10  years. 
More  than  one-fourth  of  the  states  have  re- 
cently revised  their  laws  governing  this  once 
utterly  unthinkable  practice. 

But  many  persons — Including  a  great  num- 
ber of  physicians  like  Dr.  Hodgson — do  not 
believe  that  even  these  changes  go  far 
enough.  They  favor  outright  repeal  of  all  laws 
limiting  abortion,  leaving  it  to  the  physician 
(in  consultation  with  his  patient)  to  decide 
when  one  should  be  performed.  If  this  were 
done.  Dr.  Hodgson  says,  it  would  eliminate 
the  terrible  dllenunas  and  heartbreak  cases 
which  now  confront  physicians  every  day. 

Needless  to  say,  such  a  suggestion  still 
arouses  strong  and  highly  vocal  opposition. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  not  relaxed 
Its  official  stand  that  abortion  Is  tantamount 
to  murder.  Several  "repeal"  measures  are 
being  considered  by  state  legislatures.  In- 
cluding one  in  Minnesota,  but  no  one  gives 
them  much  chance  of  quick  passage.  The 
courts  seem  a  more  likely  route. 

Dr.  Hodgson's  appeal  argues  that  the 
Minnesota  abortion  law  is  unconstitutional. 
In  that  the  state  has  no  business  in  what  Is 
essentially  a  private  matter.  The  laws,  her 
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I  cmtendi.  interfere  wltb  a  doctor^  rlgbx 
to  prmetloe  medldne  mooordlng  to  his  beet 
profeeHonel  Judgment  end  the  patient'*  right 
to  bar  own  body. 

That  Jane  HodgMm  should  champion  such 
a  radical  eauae  la  IteeU  an  Irony.  "Why,  ITe 
never  even  had  a  traflic  tloketr  she  saya.  A 
straightforward,  direct,  friendly  woman 
whoae  blond  hair,  young  flgore.  and  boota- 
and-mlnlaklrtB  elicited  dally  comment  In  tb» 
newspapen  during  her  trial,  she  deecrlbee 
herself  aa  a  believer  In  the  old  valuea,  "with 
the  utmoat  respect  for  the  Uw."  She  Itree 
quietly  and  unpretentiously  with  her  hus- 
band, who  ts  a  heart  surgeon,  and  two  teen- 
age datighters  In  a  rebuilt  farmhouse  on  the 
edge  of  St.  Paxil.  She  Is  "not  a  psnnlaalTe 
parent."  In  her  career.  Dr.  Hodgson  haa  de- 
Uvered  more  than  4.000  bablee.  And  many 
tbnee  she  has  talked  women  out  of  abortions, 
arguing  that  childbirth  U  a  btaaslng  not  to 
be  postponed  merely  because  Its  timing 
seems  InconTenlent. 

As  the  only  woman  obatetrlelan-gyneoolo- 
glat  In  St.  Paul.  Dr.  Hodgson  oecuplee  an 
extensive  suite  of  offloee  In  the  Ijowry  Medical 
Arts  Building.  Hundreds  of  women  come  to 
her  examining  rooms  every  year.  All  are  de- 
voted to  her  and  she  to  them.  It  Is  this 
concern  that  made  the  confrontation  In- 
evitable. 

"When  I  flist  started  iwaetlclng,"  sbe 
says,  "I  accepted  the  law  as  sometlng  in- 
evitable. It  never  occurred  to  me  to  try  to 
change  It.  I  tried  to  help  patients  as  beet  I 
could  under  the  circumstances,  referring 
them  to  the  clergy,  warning  agalnat  the  dan- 
gers of  criminal  abortlan.'' 

There  were  several  steps  In  what  Dr.  Hodg- 
ion  cans  her  "reeducation''  on  abortion.  One 
experience  that  helped  to  crystallise  her 
thinking  was  a  tour  of  duty  on  the  medical 
ahlp  8JB.  Hope,  which  visited  underdeveloped 
lAtln-Amerlcan  eountrlee  to  provide  medical 
services  for  the  poor.  "We  had  to  make  eon- 
Btant  cbolcee,"  Dr.  Hodgson  recalls.  "We 
could  not  treat  aU  thoee  who  came  to  us  for 
aid.  and  we  had  to  choose  from  thousands 
the  few  who  could  be  helped.  Likewise  with 
abortion.  You  have  to  decide  between  the 
living  and  the  unt>om.  Tou  have  to  weigh 
the  preeervatlon  of  the  fetus  and  Its  right  to 
life  against  the  weUare  of  the  patient,  her 
family,  and  sodety." 

Certainly.  Mlnneaoto's  restrieUve  law  did 
UtUe  to  stop  or  reduce  aborUons.  The  afflu- 
ent still  obtained  them  in  St.  Paul  ho^>ltals 
legardleas  of  the  law,  or  they  went  to  Mexico 
Olty.  Montreal,  or  Hew  York,  -me  laaa  weU- 
off  visited  Illegal  abortionists  or  tried  to  per- 
form the  operation  tbemeelves  with  ooat 
hangers  or  knitting  needlee  or  by  drinking 
eauetle  aolutlona.  About  once  a  week,  a  vic- 
tim of  such  self-lnlUeted  butchery  would 
turn  up  in  I».  Hod^MD's  office,  hemorrhag- 
Jn«  or  badly  Infected,  her  future  fertility 
J«>P*fdlaed  If  not  her  lUe. 

In  the  late  '80b,  Dr.  Hodgson  Joined  with 
others  In  an  attempt  to  amend  the  law. 
Samng  aa  a  member  of  a  IS-phyddan  od 
floe  abortion  committee  of  the  Mlnneaota 
Medteal  Society,  <he  helped  draft  a  propoaed 
new  Uw.  then  teatUed  In  favor  of  It  before 
MlnnaaoU's  House  Health  and  Welfaie  Com- 
mittee and  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
bin  was  a  strange  amalgam.  In  Its  original 
forai  It  called  tor  outright  repeal  of  an  abor- 
tton  lawB.  aa  I*.  Bodgaon  and  others  favored. 

2L^!"°*'""  "*  ^•'^  ^>proved  by  the  stote 
Medical  Society,  however,  a  provlalan  w«b 
added  that  every  abortion  be  endoraed  by  a 
eamnHttee  of  five  doetocs  including  the  one 
parfoAulng  the  operatloo.  This  would  have 
made  It  one  of  the  strictest  measorea  in  the 
nation.  The  bin  never  came  to  a  vote. 

Dr.  Hodgson  began  to  feel  that  only  the 
oourta  offered  final  reUef .  She  waa  aware  of 
the  Supreme  Ooort  caae  of  Dr.  O.  Lee  Buxton, 
obalrman  of  the  depwtaient  of  obtaUlca- 
i7«»«oolofy  at  Yale,  who  had  dtilberately 
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broken  Connecticut's  law  prohibiting  dissem- 
ination ot  blrth<«ontrol  information.  The 
Si^ireme  Court  cventoally  ruled  that  the  law 
waa  an  nnoonatltutlanal  Invaaloii  of  privacy. 
She  felt  there  ml|^  be  a  precedent  there  for 
abortioii  law.  Dr.  Hodgann  and  a  group  of 
other  St.  Paul  and  Mlnneapnlln  physicians 
first  tried  to  have  the  looal  oourts  rule  the 
law  an  invaalan  of  their  rl^t  to  pnwtloe 
medicine.  "Hie  requeet  was  rejected  because 
they  had  no  speolfio  caae. 

When  Dr.  Hodgson's  patient — aha  has 
ateadfasuy  tried  to  keep  the  identity  of  "Mta. 
John  Doe"  from  becoming  publio^flrst  came 
to  her  oOoe  in  early  April.  "I  knew  we  had 
our  ideal."  Dr.  Hodgson  says.  "Public  opin- 
ion la  often  punitive  about  an  unmarried 
gin  who  wanta  an  abortion,  but  this  woman 
waa  married  and  had  three  ohlldnn.  And 
moat  people  undaratood  about  the  dangers  of 
rabella.  and  would  sympathlae  with  her 
Idlght.  Also,  she  had  not  been  pregnant 
long.  That  gave  ua  a  uttle  time  to  obtain 
oourt  approval  before  we  reach  the  danger 
point  for  performing  the  abortion." 

The  woman  herself  bravely  agreed  to  co- 
operate. She  said  afterward  in  court  that 
she  coiUd  have  affcntled  to  go  to  another 
state  where  abortion  was  legal,  but  that  she 
had  preferred  to  have  Dr.  Hodgson  perform 
It.  Her  decision  put  her  own  freedom  in  Jeop- 
ardy. Under  the  Minneeote  anti-abortion 
sutute,  paUent  as  weU  as  aborUonlst  is  guuty 
of  a  felony,  if  convicted.  For  the  patient  this 
may  mean  up  to  two  years  In  Jail. 

Medically,  of  course,  the  risks  to  Mrs.  Doe 
were  slight.  Today  an  abortion  in  the  first 
12  weeks  of  pregnancy  is  a  quick  and  routine 
procedure.  The  death  rate  for  early  abor- 
tions performed  under  hospital  conditions 
Is  only  one  to  three  in  100.000— fewer  than 
the  niunber  attributed  to  use  of  oral  oon- 
traoepUves  and  about  half  the  number  of 
deaths  caused  by  childbirth  Itself.  (After 
12  weeks,  however,  the  risks  go  up  sharply, 
some  statistics  r^wrtlng  them  as  40  deaths 
per  100.000.) 

The  possibUlUes  of  the  baby's  deformity, 
however,  were  grave.  RubeUa  before  the 
twelfth  week  of  pregnancy  wreaks  terrible 
consequences  In  more  than  two  of  three 
casee.  Deafnees,  bUndnees,  retardation,  and 
congenital  heart  defects  can  result  from  a 
disease  so  slight  the  mother  may  not  even 
be  aware  she  has  It.  VoUowlng  the  rubeUa 
epidemic  of  1094-66,  more  than  30,000  de- 
formed children  were  bom. 

Dr.  Hodgson's  own  decision  to  proceed  was 
not  an  easy  one.  The  case  was  sure  to  In- 
flame passions,  and  she  could  expect  bitter- 
ness, name-calling,  and  reerimlnatlon  against 
herself  and  her  famUy.  She  was  Jeopardlxlng 
her  whole  career. 

"But  I  was  really  In  a  unique  and  Ideal 
poatUon  to  make  the  chaUenge,"  she  said. 
"Being  a  woman,  I  think  I  better  understend 
the  real  meaning  of  unwanted  pregnancy. 
And  I  could  have  quit  practicing  medicine 
If  I  wanted  to.  My  husband  could  support  me 
and  the  children  quite  weU  If  I  loet  my  li- 
cense." 

Stipulating  that  a  decision  was  neceesary 
before  May  1  to  protect  the  life  of  her  pa- 
tient, Dr.  Hodgson  and  her  attorneys  now 
went  before  the  federal  district  court  in  St. 
Paul.  They  asked  that  tlM  sUte  be  prevented 
from  prosecuting  her  If  she  conducted  the 
operaUon.  They  argued  that  the  law  sbo\iId 
be  declared  an  unconstitutional  interference 
with  her  rights  and  the  paUent's.  The  dis- 
trict Judge  agreed  to  call  a  three-Judge  court 
to  hear  the  constitutional  Issues  involved. 
But  before  the  case  could  actually  be  caUed, 
time  ran  out.  On  ^;»rll  39,  fearful  of  farther 
delay.  Dr.  Hodgson  performed  the  abortion. 

She  had  already  solicited  confirming  opin- 
ions from  five  other  physicians — three  ob- 
stetrical speeialtatt  from  Mayo  Clinic  and 
two  from  St.  Paul-Bamaey  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center.  They  eiMlorsed  her  decision. 
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It  waa  a  week  before  authorttto  got  azoond 
to  aneaUng  her.  Thare  had  been  aone  beUat 
that  they  might  ohooaa  to  Ignore  the  whole 
matter.  But  then  on*  day  a  poUovwonaa 
turned  up  at  Dr.  Hodgson's  office,  and  not 
long  after  that,  she  recalls  smiling,  "I  was 
standing  before  a  poUce  sergeant,  amid  the 
narcotics  users  and  the  strong-arm  muggers, 
admitting  to  the  oommllon  of  a  felony  for 
the  flmt  time  In  my  Uf  e." 

The  trial  in  November  waa  moat  tmusuaL 
Convenlantty,  the  oourtbouae  waa  near  Dr 
Hodgaon'B  oOoe,  enaNIng  her  to  be  In  court 
aU  morning  and  see  patients  during  the 
noontime  reoeaa.  Vary  UtUe  of  the  testimony 
dealt  With  tha  aUeged  crime.  Dr.  Hodgson 
pleaded  not  gufity  bot  fretiy  oonoeded  that 
aha  had  performed  the  aborUon.  "It  was" 
Dr.  Hodgson  says,  "probably  one  of  the  few 
oaaas  where  the  defence  sought  a  oonvlotlon 
aa  aitlentty  as  the  proeecutton."  Most  ot  the 
defense  witneaeea  were  experts  from  the 
Populatton  OooneU,  Johns  wnpiHw  univer- 
sity Scdioot  of  Medldne.  and  Mayo  cainio. 
who  teatlfled  to  tha  dangara  of  mbeUa  for 
fstal  dafonnity.  tha  relative  safety  of  there- 
peutlo  abortion  under  hostel  condltiona, 
and  the  diangea  of  abortion  Uw  that  had 
oome  with  development  of  safer  techniques 
in  this  oountzy  and  abroad.  Proeecutlon  wit- 
neaeae  disinited  aome  of  thU  teetlmony  and 
aifitad  that  tha  state  had  a  duty  to  protect 
tha  rlghta  of  the  unborn  ohUd.  The  trial 
laated  10  daya,  after  which  Judge  J.  Jerome 
Plunkett  prononnced  Dr.  Hodgaon  guUty  and 
aentepoed  her  to  SO  days  in  JaU  (suspended) 
and  a  year's  probation.  Tb»  Judge,  hlmaalf 
a  CathiMlo.  afterward  oompUmanted  Dr. 
Hodgson  on  h«r  dignity  and  dedication, 
oommenting: 

"I  had  to  make  a  dedalon  that  I  feel  la 
proper,  Just  aa  you  had  to  make  me  you  felt 
▼M  proper.  I  also  know  that  tha  poaition  you 
tocA  waa  far  more  dUlleult  than  mine. 

"Tha  ramlfleattona  and  oonaaqtienoes  are 
(for  you]  far  mere  reaohlng,  and  I  say 
frankly  you  are  vary  ooorageous  and  a  credit 
to  yourself." 

Since  then,  the  appeal  haa  been  taken  to 
the  Minneeote  Supreme  Court.  The  atmce- 
phare  s\irroundlng  tlie  question  haa  alao 
changed  slightly.  A  recent  public-opinion 
poU  showed  that  seven  of  10  MInneeotans 
now  favor  some  form  of  liberalisation  of  the 
stete's  abortlcm  Uw.  But  tha  repeal  measun 
now  before  the  leglalature  to  unlikely  to  pass. 
Hie  majority  leader  ot  the  state  Senate. 
Nicholaa  Ooleman.  aays.  "I  dont  thtwv  the 
mambers  wlU  rlik  their  political  nacka." 

As  for  Dr.  Hodgson,  she  says  with  a  laugh 
and  a  wave  toward  her  erowded  waiting 
room,  "My  practloe  doeant  aeem  to  have  suf- 
fered from  the  fact  that  rm  a  convicted 
abortionist.  Many  of  my  patlente  have  even 
gone  to  the  trouble  to  oaU  and  aasuie  me 
of  their  support." 

Medical  studente  and  other  young  people 
have  also  rallied  to  Dr.  Hodgson's  cause  but 
among  her  own  generation  ahe  Is  leas  well 
received.  "I've  detected  a  certain  cocdnees 
on  the  part  of  old  friends."  she  says.  "Fve 
become  controversial."  Her  contemporarlea 
In  medicine  have  disappointed  her,  too. 
Many  of  them  have  assured  her  privately 
of  their  support,  but  they  have  been  tm- 
wlUing  to  stand  up  and  call  for  a  change 
In  the  law. 

In  spite  of  that,  saya  Dr.  Hodgsmi,  she 
has  no  regrete.  "I  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  we  doetocs  must  concern  ourselves 
not  merely  with  the  preservation  of  life, 
but  with  ite  quality,  and  I  see  abortion  as 
a  humane  medical  act  within  that  context," 
ahe  aays.  "I  have  heard  aU  the  argumente 
raised  m  behalf  of  the  fetus'  right  to  be 
bom,  but  I  am  too  much  of  a  pragmatlst 
to  be  concerned  with  the  rlghte  of  a  few 
embryonal  cells  as  against  the  rlghte  of 
thoee  currently  living.  And  I  think  that  every 
child  haa  tlie  right  to  be  bora  into  a  family 
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where  he  to  wanted  and  wlU  be  loved,  lliere 
are  too  many  children  who  are  unwanted 
m  the  world  already. 

"We've  had  abortion  laws  for  a  century, 
and  they  havent  stopped  abortions  or  re- 
duced the  rates  of  maternal  deaths.  Women 
continue  to  abort  themselves,  or  go  to 
quackJs.  A  fort\inate  few  go  to  more  en- 
lightened stetee  and  eountrlee  where  the 
operation  can  be  performed  in  safety  and 
without  question.  Abortion  was  originaUy 
restricted  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
mother.  Now  the  dectolon  should  go  ba^ 
to  the  doctor  for  the  same  reason." 

During  and  after  the  trial,  the  fiood  of 
hate  mall  to  Dr.  Hodgson  was  offset  by  let- 
ters from  women  who  supported  her  stand 
or  who  had  themselves  been  victimised  by 
the  abortion  laws.  Typical  of  the  support- 
ing letters  was  the  following,  signed  simply 
"Vicky": 

"I  am  writing  to  you  to  add  my  sui^Mrt 
to  you  and  yoiu-  Ideals.  I  had  an  abortion 
in  Mexico  City  last  spring.  Not  only  was 
I  frightened  but  very  ashamed  of  having 
to  sneak  away  as  I  did  and  try  to  right  a 
terrible  mistake.  .  .  . 

"Thank  Ood  there  are  wonderful  people 
like  you  who  will  stand  up  for  something 
they  believe  in.  I  know  there  are  many 
young  girU  as  weU  as  (dder  ones  that  are 
thanking  you  for  trying  to  spare  other  girto 
the  torment  we  went  through.  .  .  .  God  bless 
you." 


ODY  H.  LAMBORN— "SICK" 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  ifABTi,Ain> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  i,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  about  the  "middle  Ameri- 
can"— that  forgotten  individual  who 
leads  an  ordinary  Me  of  paying  his  taxes 
and  bills,  working  steadily  at  a  Job,  obey- 
ing the  laws,  and  leading  an  "unexcep- 
Uonal"  life  with  his  family.  In  other 
words,  he  is  what  America  is  all  about! 

No  revolutionary  he — his  values  are 
those  on  which  this  country  was  foimded 
and  his  beliefs  are  basically  those  of  his 
forefathers.  Common  decency  ts  a  way 
of  life  for  him. 

One  such  man  is  Ody  H.  Lambom  of 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Lambom,  however. 
Is  "sick."  He  is  "sick"  of  all  those  ele- 
ments which  seem  to  be  tmdermlnlng 
our  society.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  so 
"sick"  he  compiled  a  list  of  his  griev- 
ances, which  was  published  In  the  Sara- 
sota, Fla.  Herald  Tribune. 

Since  a  great  many  of  us  have  been  in- 
fected by  this  illness,  I  ask  that  a  list  of 
the  S3rmptoms  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

[From  the  Saraaote  Herald  Ttlbune  (FU.), 
April  le,  1971] 

I  Am  a  Sick  Amsbican 
"There  are  thoee  who  claim  ours  to  a 
"sick"  society;  that  our  country  to  sick;  our 
government  to  sick;  that  we  are  sick.  WeU, 
maybe  they're  right.  I  submit  that  rm 
sick  .  .  .  and  maybe  you  are,  too.  I  am  sick  of 
having  policemen  ridiculed  and  called  'pigs' 
while  cop  killers  are  hailed  as  some  kind 
of  folk  hero. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  that  religion  to  the 
opUte  ot  the  people,  but  marijuana  ahould 
be  legalised. 

I  am  sick  ot  commentetors  and  ctdumnlste 
r^nrmiKing  anar^tote,  revolutlonarlee  and 
onminal  raptote,  but  oondemnlng  Uw  en- 
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foroement  when  such  criminals  are  brought 
to  JiJStlce. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  that  pornography 
to  the  right  of  free  press,  but  freedom  of 
the  press  does  not  Include  being  able  to 
read  the  Bible  oa  school  grounds. 

I  am  sick  of  paying  more  and  more  taxes 
to  build  schooto  whUe  I  see  some  faculty 
members  encouraging  studente  to  tear  them 
down  or  bum  them. 

I  am  sick  of  Supreme  Court  dectoions 
which  turn  criminals  loose  on  society — while 
other  dectoions  try  to  take  away  my  means 
of  protecting  my  home   and  famUy. 

I  am  sick  of  pot-smoking  entertainers  de- 
luging me  with  their  condemnation  of  my 
moral  stancUrds  on  late-night  television. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  that  policemen 
are  mad  dogs  who  should  not  have  guns — 
but  that  crlmlnato  who  use  g\ms  to  rob. 
malm  and  murder  should  be  luiderstood 
and  helped  back  to  society. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  it  to  wrong  to  xiae 
napalm  to  end  a  war  overseas — but  If  It's 
a  molotov  oocktaU  or  a  bomb  at  home,  I 
must  understend  the  provocations. 

I  am  sick  of  not  being  able  to  take  my 
family  to  a  movie  unleae  I  want  to  have 
them  exiMssed  to  nudity,  homoeexuallty  and 
the  glorification  of  narcotics. 

I  am  sick  of  riote,  marchea,  proteete,  dem- 
onstrations, confrontetlons,  and  the  other 
mob  temper  tentrums  of  people  inteUect- 
luOly  incapable  of  working  within  the 
sjrstem. 

I  am  sick  of  hearing  the  same  phrases, 
the  same  slick  slogans,  the  cries  of  people 
who  must  chant  the  same  thing  like  zom- 
biaa  because  they  liavent  the  capacity  for 
verbalizing  thought. 

I  am  sick  of  thoee  who  say  I  owe  them 
thto  or  that  because  of  the  sins  of  my  fore- 
fathers—when I  have  looked  down  both 
ends  of  a  gun  barrel  to  defend  their  rlghte, 
their  llberUes  and  their  famlllee. 

I  am  sick  of  cynical  attitudes  toward 
patriotism.  I  am  sick  of  poUtldana  with  no 
backbone. 

I  am  sick  of  peraUssivenees. 
I  am  sick  of  the  dirty,  Um  foul-mouthed, 
theunwaahed. 

I  am  sick  of  the  decline  of  personal  hon- 
esty, personal  integrity  and  human  sincerity. 
Moet  of  all,  though,  I  am  sick  of  being  told 
I'm  sick.  I'm  sick  of  being  told  my  country 
to  sick — when  we  have  the  greateat  nation 
that  man  has  ever  brought  forth  on  the  faoe 
of  the  earth.  Fully  fifty  percent  of  the  people 
on  earth  would  willingly  trade  placee  with 
the  most  deprived,  the  moet  imderprivlleged 
among  us. 

Yes,  I  may  be  sick,  but  If  I  am  only  sick,  I 
can  get  well.  I  can  also  help  my  society  get 
weU — and  help  my  country  get  weU. 

Take  note,  all  of  you  .  .  .  you  wUl  not 
find  me  throwing  a  rock  or  a  bomb;  you  wlU 
not  find  me  under  a  placard;  you  wiU  not 
see  me  take  to  the  streete;  you  wiU  not  find 
me  ranting  to  wlldeyed  mobe. 

But  you  WlU  find  me  at  work,  paying  taxee, 
serving  in  the  community  where  I  Uve.  You 
will  also  find  me  eipreesing  my  anger  and 
indignation  to  elected  offldato. 

You  wUl  find  me  speaking  out  in  support 
of  thoee  officials,  institutions  and  personali- 
ties who  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  society 
and  not  ite  destruction.  You  win  find  me 
contributing  my  time,  money  and  personal 
Influence  to  helping  churches,  hospltato, 
oharttlee  and  other  esteblishmente  which 
have  siiown  the  true  spirit  of  thto  country's 
determination  to  eaae  pain,  suffering,  elimi- 
nate hunger  and  generate  brotherhood. 

But  moet  of  aU,  you'U  find  me  at  the  poU- 
Ing  place.  Ttiere — ^If  you  listen — you  can 
bear  the  thunder  of  the  common  man.  There, 
aU  of  us  can  cast  our  vote — for  an  America 
irtiere  people  can  walk  the  streete  without 
fear. 

Axrraom  XTmirowit. 
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HON.  JOHN  a  DOW 

or  WXW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPBBSKNTATTVXS 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  some  thougrhtful  conclusions 
15  of  my  fellow  Representatives  and  I 
reached  as  a  result  of  a  conference  we 
sponsored  last  week  on  the  Pentagon 
papers.  Following  Is  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment we  released  this  morning: 

Ttit  Conference  has  heightened  the  outrage 
we  share  with  many  of  our  fellow  Americans 
from  our  consideration  of  the  deceptions,  the 
arrogance  of  power,  and  the  callous  disregard 
of  the  Constitution  we  find  documented  in 
the  Pentagon  Papers. 

We  conclude  that  the  reeponsibUlty  for  our 
disastrous  course  of  action  over  the  past 
twenty  years  In  Southeast  Asto  belongs  not 
only  to  our  Presldente,  but  also  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  people  and  to  the  press  of  thto 
nation. 

The  spcHisors  remain  deeply  concerned 
about  the  present  course  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  We  continue  the  killing  of  Asians  and 
the  destruction  of  their  countries.  While  the 
President  statee  on  one  hand,  that  he  to 
"winding  down  the  war"  by  gradiislly  reduc- 
ing U.S.  ground  forces  in  Southeast  AsU,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  Increases  the  bombings  in 
thoee  countries. 

TacUce  change  but  the  poUcy  enduree: 
senseless  death  and  destruction.  The  pubUe 
must  realise  and  the  Congress  must  accept 
responsibility  for  the  fact  that  Vletnamlxa- 
tion  to  only  a  euphemtom  for  more  killing. 
But  it  to  not  only  the  war  poUcy  which 
enduree.  As  one  Conference  partldpant  ac- 
cvu'ately  noted,  the  "greater  concern  to  the 
pattern  of  deception  in  American  foreign 
poUcy— deception  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  The  truth  about  VJB.  objec- 
tives in  Indochina  to  being  distorted  or  hid- 
den as  much  now  as  before  and  tlito  circum- 
stance to  as  intolerable  as  the  poUdes 
themselvee." 

Congress  must  demand  a  fuU  report  about 
American  bombing  in  Northern  and  Southern 
Laoe,  CambodU  and  South  Vietnam — about 
the  Phoenix  program  and  the  forced  reloca- 
tion of  South  Vietnamese — about  U.S.  in- 
volvement In  the  South  Vietnam  elections 
and  about  the  Administration's  failiue  to 
respond  positively  to  the  latest  proposal  by 
tho  National  Liberation  Front. 

Congress  has  failed  not  only  in  Ite  duty  to 
exercise  a  vaguely  defined  right  of  oversight; 
the  role  of  the  Congress  should  be  to  chal- 
lenge critically  the  foreign  policy  assump- 
tions of  the  Executive  Branch.  "Thto  to  not 
simple  negativism.  Rather,  human  Judg- 
mente  are  historically  best  when  exposed  to 
a  relentless  cross-examination.  When  that 
process  falls,  the  essence  of  our  government — 
baUnoed  and  checked  powers — faUs.  Such 
failure  cannot  continue  Indefinitely  without 
the  gravest  fears  for  the  survival  and  prog- 
ress of  our  form  of  government. 

Without  thto  cross-examination,  the  pub- 
lic's role  in  foreign  policy  diminishes.  An 
aggressive  Executive  Branch  which  proceeds 
unimpeded  by  a  lethargic  Congress  cannot 
be  effectively  questioned  by  the  people.  Res- 
ignation and  cynicism  become  the  response 
of  an  uninformed  public.  Elections,  partic- 
ularly for  the  Congress,  become  contestt 
based  on  superfldal  and  peripheral  issues. 
The  moet  Important  queeUons  of  peace  and 
even  survival  cannot  be  meanlngfuUy  pre- 
sented for  the  vigorous  debate  they  deaerve. 
The  result  to  the  election  and  re-election 
of  Members  of  Congress  who  refiect  the  un- 
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enUgbtened  voting  bata*ylor  which  produces 
them. 

The  neceaaary  tension  between  the  press 
and  the  govemment  faltered  as  we  settled 
Into  the  quagmire  In  Southeast  AsU.  Yet 
the  failure  of  significant  segments  of  the 
press — Uke  the  failure  of  broad  public  de- 
bate on  the  war — reflects  ulUmately  a  failure 
of  government  to  govern  Itself.  A  heroic  press 
was  needed  In  the  early  iseo's.  But  far  more 
realistically,  we  needed  not  only  heroes  but 
ordinary  men  and  women  in  government  and 
outside  to  question  policy  InteUlgently. 

Here  are  some  of  our  preliminary  conclu- 
■lona  from  this  Conference: 

If  OongTess  U  to  reassert  its  proper  oon- 
atltutlonal  role  In  the  area  of  foreign  policy. 
It  must  develop  and  use  Independent  sources 
of  Infofxnatton.  Congress  and  the  people  can 
never  make  proper  Judgments  if  they  must 
solely  rely  on  the  executive  branch  for  their 
Information. 
BpedflcaUy,  we  recommend: 
Congress  should  establish  an  Office  of  Por- 
'«lgn  Ptdlcy  Analysis  to  advise  Congress  and 
to  evaluate  our  foreign  policy  in  various  areas 
of  the  world.  The  Office  might  also  award 
scholarships  to  train  students  In  the  field  of 
foreign  pcdlcy  analysis.  Reports  of  the  Office 
to  Congress  would  be  made  public  unless 
Congress  voted  to  withhold  the  Information. 
Congress  should  Implement  the  l/egislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  to  provide  Itself 
with  the  staff  and  equipment  absolutely 
essential  for  coping  with  the  complexities  of 
a  1300  billlon-a-year  government  operation. 
Congress  should  emphasize  the  responal- 
Wllty  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
Initiate  periodic  reviews  of  the  foreign  aid 
expenditures  of  the  State  and  Defense 
Departments. 

Congress  should  accept  the  responsibility 
of  questioning  assumptions  and  applications 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

No  supply  of  information  wlU  substitute 
for  the  present  lack  of  congressional  will  to 
take  this  responsibility. 

Beyond  these  Icmg-range  recommendations, 
we  face  the  central  matter  of  greatest 
urgency — the  Immediate  withdrawal  of 
United  States  forces  from  Southeast  Asia. 
Ttie  reBponsiblllty  for  peace  does  not  only 
lie  with  the  Administration— It  lies  with  the 
Congress  and  with  the  people. 

The  Congressional  Sponsors  of  the  July 
27-29.  1971,  Conference  on  the  Pentagon 
Papers — held  in  room  2141  Raybum  Hoxise 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. — are  as 
follows: 

James  Aboureak  (SJ>.),  Phillip  Burton 
(Calif.),  John  Conyers  (Mich.),  John  Dow 
(N.T.),  Robert  Drlnan  (Mass.). 

Bob  Eckhardt  (Texas),  Don  Kdwards 
(Calif.),  Don  Praser  (Minn.).  Iflchael  Har- 
rington (Mass.),  Henry  Helstoskl  (N.J.). 

Bob  Kastenmeler  (Wis.),  Kdward  Koch 
(N.T.),  Abner  Mlkva  (Dl.).  Parren  MltcheU 
(Md.),  Benjamin  Rosenthal  (N.T.),  William 
Ryan  (N.T.). 


"ON  BfONORTTY  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
CATV" 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CAuroBNu 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  Ausnut  4,  1971 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  now  appears 
that  cable  TV  Is  beeoming  a  national 
reality  and  that  soon  most  communities 
In  this  country  will  have  the  opportimity 
to  greatly  expand  their  choice  of  pro- 
graming. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  print  in 
the  Rxcoso  a  speech  by  Mr.  Oeoffr^ 
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Nathanson,  President  of  Optical  Systems 
Corp.,  dealing  with  minority  involvement 
in  cable  TV. 

Ok  Mnfoarrr  ImroLvumrr  n»  CATV 
(By  Geoffrey  M.  Nathanson) 
Less  than  two  years  ago  I  sat  on  a  luncheon 
platform  at  a  CATV  convention  next  to  the 
guest  speaker  for  the  occasion,  a  Black  ma.n 
named  John  B.  WlUiams,  Director  of  the  Oak- 
land Redevelopment  Agency.  Oakland  at  the 
time  was  in  the  process  of  drafting  a  CATV 
ordinance  and  as  I  recall,  WlllUuns  was  in- 
volved as  a  committee  member  or  consultant, 
m  never  forget  his  opening  comment  and 
its  effect  on  the  audience.  After  a  long  pause 
following  the  acicnowledgement  of  his  intro- 
duction, he  aald  something  like  this: 

"Fve  spent  the  past  half  hour  enjoying  this 
lunch  and  looking  out  over  this  impressive 
audience.  When  I  got  up  to  apeak  It  gave  me 
an  even  better  chance  to  look  you  over,  and 
rve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  CATV  must 
be  a  white  man's  business  because  I  don't  see 
a  single  black  face  In  the  crowd." 

This  gentle  observation  made  by  Williams 
was  indeed  an  eye-opener  for  most  of  us.  By 
the  time  he  was  finished  a  good  cross  section 
of  the  cable  TV  Indtistry  realized  that  while 
they  were  busy  making  money  hand  over  flst 
these  past  15  years  and  building  the  so-called 
"communication  Industry  of  tomorrow"  they 
had  created  what  in  this  day  and  age  Is  con- 
sidered a  sociological  phenomenum. 

John  Williams  was  very  discerning.  There 
are  supposedly  2500  CATV  systems  in  this 
country,  and  I  doubt  If  three  of  them  are 
owned  on  the  whole  part  by  minority 
businessmen. 

Some  cable  people  excuse  this  on  the 
gro^mds  that  CATV  is  after  all  a  product  of 
rural  or  suburban  residential  living  and  that 
minority  groups,  clustering  as  they  have  been 
farced  to  do  In  urban  centers  where  tele- 
vision reception  is  generally  no  problem,  have 
simply  been  unexposed  to  the  medium. 

I  could  argue  both  sides  of  this  rationale, 
however,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  rural  or 
suburban  character  of  CATV  Is  about  to 
undergo  a  change  of  image  as  the  govern- 
ment imposed  freeze  is  lifted  and  cable  moves 
Into  the  nation's  major  markets.  It's  moving 
Into  the  big  dtles  and  the  urban  centers 
where  minority  groups  form  a  large  and  po- 
litically Important  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  big  cable  companies  will  be  going 
after  CATV  franchises  in  those  cities.  The 
question  facing  minorities,  especially  Blacks. 
Is  are  they  going  to  buy  subecrlptions  and 
watch  from  the  sidelines  or  are  they  going 
to  put  together  a  group  of  their  own  and 
go  after  the  franchises  themselves? 

I  recommend  that  minority  groups  should 
be  prepared  to  go  after  franchises  that  will 
serve  the  entire  city  or  town.  They  should  not 
settle  tot  a  ghetto  franchise  as  some  kind  of 
bone.  If  the  entire  franchise  Is  too  big  a 
chunk  to  bite  off,  half  a  CATV  company  is 
better  than  none.  They  should  consider  mak- 
ing a  participation  deal  with  one  at  the 
other  ^pUcants.  There's  plenty  of  room  for 
partners  in  major  market  CATV.  I'm  not  m 
the  operating  «aid  of  this  business  anymore, 
but  if  I  were  still  running  a  big  cable  com- 
pany I  would  be  out  hustling  for  franchises, 
and  being  a  realist  who  recognizee  the  im- 
portance and  influence  of  mlnmlty  involve- 
ment, you  can  be  sm  Td  be  looking  for 
minority  partners  In  every  large  city. 

The  minorities  got  the  short  end  of  the 
stick  in  conventional  televlsloa.  There's 
reaUy  nothing  left.  AU  the  licenses  have 
been  allocated  and  short  supply  has  sky- 
rocketed the  prices  of  existing  stations.  Even 
if  licenses  were  available.  It  would  coet 
tlJSOCOOO  to  $2,000,000  to  get  a  sUtlon  going, 
aiMl  attempts  to  program  anything  meaning- 
ful for  minority  OMxmiunltlea  would  result 
In  Insupportable  overhead.  Unfortunately, 
the  tew  attempte  to  Uunch  Uack-orlented 
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oomzaerclal  TV  have  faUed  because  the  ad- 
vertising dollars  Just  weren't  there. 

CATV  is  something  else,  however,  the  op- 
erator can  rely  on  a  strong  subscriber  base 
and  the  Income  tberatrom  to  support 
minority-oriented  programming.  Minority 
groups  should  go  after  CATV  franchises  in 
the  nation's  major  TV  markets,  and  gc 
oi>enly  as  a  minority  oontrtHled  company. 
They've  got  more  political  mviscle  than  they 
realize.  And  I  suggest  they  hedge  their  bets 
so  they  are  covered  If  they  lose  by  mit^ing 
sxire  that  the  City  ordinances  set  aside  chan- 
nels for  "open  acceas",  guaranteeing  any 
group  of  citizens  the  right  to  lease  chan- 
nels at  reasonable  rates  for  commercial,  edu- 
cational and  public  service  purpoeee. 

This  latter  idea  has  every  bit  as  much 
excitement  for  me  as  owning  the  cables 
themselves.  If  the  government  makes  a  true 
common  carrier  out  of  the  cable  operator, 
he  may  be  restricted  from  originating  pro- 
gramming on  his  own  system.  And  in  my 
opinion,  this  is  where  the  lmp>ortant  activity 
is  going  to  be.  With  all  the  things  that  can 
be  done  over  coaxial  cable,  the  man  who 
leases  the  wires  is  going  to  have  as  much  to 
say  about  the  future  of  CATV  as  the  man 
who  owns  them. 

Colncidentally  our  compcmy  hai^iens  to  be 
involved  in  a  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Company,  a  "MESBIC.  We 
have  been  actively  investigating  ways  In 
which  we  can  help  Involve  minority  busi- 
nessmen In  CATV.  Because  the  SBA  limits 
the  alae  of  a  MESBIC's  Investment  In  any 
one  venture,  major  market  CATV  system 
ownership  may  be  prohibitive.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  been  considering  the  possibil- 
ity of  helping  set  up  a  minority-owned  com- 
pany which  would  lease  CATV  channels  from 
existing  system  operators.  Using  a  new  ixl- 
vate  channel  technology  developed  by  Optical 
Syartems  Corporation,  It  wont  be  long  before 
our  MESBIC  supported  leased  channel  ven- 
ture oould  bring  flrst  nm  movies,  closed  cir- 
cuit and  blacked  out  sporting  events  and 
even  a  college  education  to  CATV  subscribers 
right  in  their  own  living  rooms. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  CATV  la 
probably  the  easiest  business  I  know.  It's  like 
owning  a  water  company  where  you  put  In 
pipes  that  last  for  years,  maintain  a  few 
pumps,  and  send  out  bills  every  couple  of 
months. 

But  CATV  has  something  bigger  going  for 
It,  because  those  electronic  pipes  can  do  a 
lot  more  than  pump  TV  signals.  Some  day 
they  are  going  to  do  everything  from  sprinkle 
the  lawn  to  bake  bread.  If  we  believe  in  the 
"wired  nation"  concept,  we  have  to  believe 
there's  going  to  be  a  cable  going  into  every 
home  in  every  city  in  America.  Many  of  those 
cables  tuid/or  the  channels  they  carry  should 
be  owned  or  leased  by  minority  busineosmen. 


CUMBERLAND  TIMES  PRAISES  PAN 
AM'S  CONSERVATION  POLICY 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or   MAaTLAITD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Cumberland  Ehrenlng  Times  in  an  edi- 
torial praised  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways for  its  policy  change  in  not  booking 
hunting  and  fishing  tours  when  the  par- 
ticipanfts  would  be  taking  endangered 
species.  I  feel  this  is  a  very  meaningful 
step  by  Pan  Am  and  would  like  to  share 
the  thoughts  of  the  editors  of  the  Cum- 
berland Times: 
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AnuMc  1ti>B*sw  Oh  ComcavAnoK  Poucr 

Pan  American  World  Airways  has  an- 
nounced that,  as  of  the  end  of  August,  it  will 
no  longer  book  tours  of  hunters  and  fisher- 
men bent  on  taking  animals  of  endangered 
species.  This  decision  is  a  good  example  of 
enlightened  corporate  concern  about  our 
environment. 

Exec\rtlves  of  the  giant  airline  are  not 
merely  being  spoilsports;  tours  and  safaris 
will  continue  to  be  booked  for  those  who  want 
to  hunt  animals  no>t  in  danger  of  extinction. 
■nie  Intention  Is  only  to  help  protect  species 
which  are  cloee  to  dying  out. 

There  are  several  hundred  such  q>ecles, 
according  to  the  World  Wildlife  Fund.  Not 
all  are  game  animals,  of  course,  but  some 
considered  prize  catches  are  Included  on  the 
list. 

Determined  trophy  hunters  will  still  t>e  able 
to  get  to  the  far  places  where  rare  Animam 
live.  Pan  Am's  action  is.  all  the  same,  an  Im- 
portant step  that  illustrates  one  of  the  many 
ways  In  which  business  can  act  to  advance 
broad  public  Interests. 


CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES  CO- 
OPERATE IN  VETERINARY  MEDI- 
CINE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  icrNNKaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  NEUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  its  Canadian  counterpart,  the 
Canadian  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, held  a  iolnt  meeting  in  Detroit, 
Mich.  This  was  the  first  such  Joint  meet- 
ing of  these  two  associations,  emd  its 
significance  was  properly  noted  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  a  message  to  Dr.  M.  R. 
Clarkson,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
A.V.M_A.  I  include  the  President's  mes- 
sage at  this  point  in  my  remaiics : 

Ths  Whttx  Hovsb, 
WaahtTigton,  D.C.  July  16, 1971. 
Mr.  M.  R.  CiJutKsoN, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

The  First  Joint  Conference  of  Canadian 
and  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tions is  a  valuable  step  forward  in  the  ex- 
change of  useful  information  between  our 
nations  in  an  area  where  progress  will  surely 
benefit  the  citizens  of  both. 

A  vivid  example  of  how  basic  such  Inter- 
national cooperation  is  to  public  health  Is 
evidenced  by  the  epidemic  of  equine  enceph- 
alitis which  has  spread  northward  from 
Venezuela  through  Mexico  and  most  recently 
appeared  In  both  hcvses  and  humans  In 
Southwestern  Texas. 

Id&y  yovu  deliberations  serve  to  reduce  the 
future  threat  of  this  and  other  diseases  to 
animal  and  human  life,  and  may  they  ad- 
vance the  well-being  of  both  our  nations. 

RSCHAKD  NiZON. 

A  major  address  at  the  Joint  meeting 
was  delivered  by  the  Honorable  H.  A. 
Olson,  Minister  of  the  Canada  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  his  speech,  the 
Canadian  Minister  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  contribution  of  the  vet- 
erinary medical  profession  toward 
meeting  the  food  needs  of  our  world's 
constantly  expanding  population,  and 
he  stressed  the  importance  of  coopera- 
tion among  veterinary  groups  of  the 
various  nations. 
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He  also  pointed  out: 

On  this  continent,  there  are  no  serious 
animal  plagues  or  parasitic  problems  which 
have  the  effect  of  curtailing  livestock  pro- 
duction. I  recognize  that  this  is  no  accident 
but  rather  the  result  of  organized  fitiu^m^ 
control  programs  and  I  further  recognize 
that  continual  vigilance  with  respect  to  all 
avenues  of  possible  disease  Introduction 
must  be  forcefiilly  continued. 

The  Minister  went  on  to  stress  what 
great  assistance  veterinary  medicine  can 
provide  to  anderdeveloped  nations 
where  the  food  swply  potential  is  re- 
stricted by  the  existence  of  various 
diseases. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  Min- 
ister Olson's  comments,  I  include  a  major 
portion  of  his  address  at  this  podnt  in 
my  remarks: 

Address  bt  thx  Honosablx  H.  A.  Olsok 

President  Tucker,  PresldMxt  Couslneau, 
Presidents  Elect.  Distinguished  Guests.  Mem- 
bers of  the  American  and  Canadian  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Associations,  and  Ladies: 

It  is  Indeed  an  honour  and  a  privilege  to 
to  be  asked  to  address  this  first  combined 
annual  meeUng  of  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian Veterinary  Medical  Associations. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  veterinarians 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  meet- 
ing together  to  discuss  our  countries'  in- 
dividual and  mutual  interests  and  concerns. 
Prom  an  animal  diseases  point  of  view,  the 
countries  of  North  America  must  certainly 
work  closely  together  if  disease  programs 
are  to  be  effective.  I  feel  that  our  two  na- 
tions have  much  knowledge  and  under- 
standing to  offer  and  share  with  each  other 
and  by  combining  our  resources,  we  then 
have  that  much  more  to  share  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

There  was  a  time  when  veterinary  medi- 
cine dealt  almost  exclusively  with  diseases 
of  food  producing  animals.  That  day  Is  long 
past.  Now  we  must  look  to  the  veterinary 
profession  for  assistance  and  guidance  on 
additional  matters,  such  as  the  care  of 
companion  animals,  the  preparation  and 
preservation  of  foods,  concern  with  respect 
to  animal  diseases  that  can  be  transmitted 
to  man  and  vice  versa,  with  research  and 
scientific  development,  the  control  of  pol- 
lution and  the  development  of  apece 
exploration. 

That's  an  Impressive  list,  and  it's  only 
a  partial  one.  But  It  establishes  clearly  the 
responsibility  your  profession  must  bear  to 
the  well-being  of  mankind  within  our 
civilization.  , 

Every  problem  arising  from  man's  depend- 
ence on  animals  Is  part  of  the  veterinarian's 
work.  The  workload  of  all  those  concerned 
with  the  health  and  production  of  animals 
Is  a  heavy  one,  and  in  the  future  It  wlU  even 
be  greater.  The  demand  will  persist.  As  the 
human  population  grows.  It  will  be  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  produce  enough  ^mtTn^i  pro- 
teins and  products  to  match  the  demand.  As 
people  in  the  different  countries  Increase 
their  standard  of  living,  there  will  be  changes 
In  their  diets.  Experience  has  taught  us  tbat 
after  people  have  satisfied  their  calorie  needs, 
they  turn  to  Improving  their  diet.  So,  as 
much  as  they  can  afford  it,  people  shift  from 
carbohydrates  to  "'«"'*i   proteins. 

We  are  advised  to  expect  a  food  trend  rev- 
olution in  the  developing  nations;  one  char- 
acterized by  an  Increase  In  the  consumption 
of  animal  prodiicts. 

By  198S,  food;  consumption  In  the  devel- 
oping countries  will  need  to  be  140  percent 
above  the  1962  level.  The  future  demand  for 
meat,  milk,  and  eggs  is  predicted  to  grow  at 
a  higher  rate  than  that  for  nearly  all  other 
agricultural  commodities.  We  know  that 
there  is  a  movement  of  oountrlee  to  increase 
their  own  output  in  animal  products.  They 
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are  looking  for  new  bloodlines  and  breeding 
them.  Our  export  records  show  that  during 
the  past  five  years,  there  has  been  a  higher 
Interest  In  Canadian  cattle,  particularly  dairy 
cattle.  This  trade  gives  impetus  to  Increas- 
ing the  quality  of  animals  In  other  countries 
and  It  also  strengthens  our  own  breeding 
herds. 

TTie  Increasing  demand  for  anirytiti  products 
is  accompanied  by  an  increasing  demand  for 
the  aklUs  necessary  to  produce  more  of  these 
products  with  greater  efficiency,  becaxise  syn- 
thetic products  cannot  fully  replace  the  pro- 
teins which  have  their  source  In  B.nimai« 
So  the  pressure  will  be  on  you  ladles  and 
gentlemen  and  your  profession  to  aid  In  pro- 
viding an  adequate  and  healthy  supply  of 
these  food  needs. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  about  1,000 
million  cattle  and  buffaloes  In  the  world; 
almost  the  same  number  of  sheep,  561  mil- 
lion pigs,  and  Innumerable  goats  and  poultry. 
There  are  approximately  only  300,000  quali- 
fied veterlnailans  to  deal  with  this  huge  prac- 
tice and  even  fewer  husbtuidxy  and  nutrition 
specialists.  A  large  proportion  of  this  perscm- 
nel  is  concentrated  In  the  developed  nation* 
of  the  world,  while  the  lees  developed  "fttlqns 
siiffer  an  obvious  lack  of  them. 

Training  of  veterinarians  In  fcnim^i  hus- 
bandry, nutrition  and  productlmi  Is  often 
Inadequate.  FAO  officials  siiggest  that  since 
veterinary  personnel  play  the  key  role  m 
production  In  many  counMas,  the  ciurlcu- 
lum  of  teaching  InsUtutloiis  should  be 
altered  to  training  that  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  developing  countries  rather 
than  the  needs  of  developed  countries,  where 
the  veterinarian  may  fulfill  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent role.  There  Is  a  shortage  of  good  tech- 
nicians who  understand  which  parts  at  their 
skills  can  best  be  used  by  developing 
countries. 

We  cannot  plead  Ignorance  to  these  peo- 
ple's needs.  We  do  Indeed  live  in  what  Mar- 
shall McLuhan  calls  the  global  village  and 
we  are  as  aware  of  the  suffering  and  need 
of  a  man  in  Asia  as  we  are  of  that  of  one 
of  our  own  citizens'.  There  has  been  a  move- 
ment among  the  developed  countries  towards 
increased  sharing  of  our  specialists  with  un- 
derdeveloped and  developing  nations.  In  order 
to  help  them  attain  their  food  goals. 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  prerequisite  to 
animal  production  Improvements  is  the  con- 
trol of  major  livestock  diseases. 

From  a  straight  production  point  of  view, 
the  North  American  continent,  with  consid- 
erable credit  to  the  veterinary  profession,  can 
be  Justifiably  proud  of  the  healtji  status  of 
our  livestock.  In  fact,  on  this  continent, 
there  are  no  serious  animal  plagues  or  para- 
sitic problems  which  have  the  effect  at  cur- 
tailing livestock  production.  I  recognize  that 
this  is  no  accident  but  rather  the  result  of 
organized  disease  control  programs  and  I 
further  recognize  that  continual  vigilance 
with  req>ect  to  all  avenues  of  possible  dlwfiann 
Introduction  must  be  forcefully  continued. 

But  this  North  American  situation,  unfor- 
tunately, does  not  exist  throughout  the 
world.  There  are  many  countries  that  have 
disease  problems  which  do  have  the  effect  erf 
curtailing  productions.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
major  diseases  in  this  group  are  RlndetiMat. 
Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  and  African  Swtne 
Fever.  There  are  continental  (Unnannn  such 
as  the  arthrtqx)d  rtlnessea  of  Africa  Including 
Trtpanosomlasls,  East  Coast  Fevw  and  Heart- 
Water. 

In  Nigeria,  they  can't  even  prodiuse 
chickens  because  of  the  tsetse  fly.  We  know 
that  the  largest  and  perhaps  most  far-reach- 
ing prospect  for  expanding  ruminant  live- 
stock ixoductlon  In  Africa  Is  the  control  at 
the  tsetse  fly.  And  In  the  meat-ezporUng 
countries  of  Latin  America,  an  essential  fac- 
tor In  livestock  productivity  Is  the  control 
at  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

In  many  cases,  we  have  the  technological 
know-how  to  deal  with  these  diseases.  In- 
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eluding  Xfht  problem  of  »»»«in»*«^j  Inawta, 
mbJsBt.  of  ootme.  to  the  inerMtslng  dlfflcul- 
Km  In  tlM  muB  tmga  c€  InMctlddfls. 

Wblla  n  Is  noocnlaad  Uum  world  dlaeaM 
probtema  m  not.  In  tact,  the  aol«  nsponal. 
tOlty  of  tb«  rmttrtaarj  profaatfon  in  the 
mon  d0vtf  oped  countrlM.  I  do  bellare  that 
Korenunents  with  highly  developed  veterl- 
nery  profeaelone  and  organlsatlona  mxut  take 
^  gnater  Interest  in  prorldlng  veterinary  aa> 
sManee  to  ooontrlee  with  severe  disease 
pcoUems  In  order  ttiat  their  own  Uveetock 
prodoetlon  can  be  Increased. 

With  such  a  program  of  veterinary  aselst- 
anee  In  developing  ooontrles  for  the  control 
of  sartoas  ttiiBssie,  we  are.  In  fact,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  helping  oorselves  for  every  reduc- 
ttoQ  of  a  aerlons  animal  rttsnenn  anywhere  In 
the  world  reduces  the  chance  of  Introduction 
to  the  North  American  continent. 

Once  major  rUseaiee  are  brought  under 
control,  animal  health  aotlvltles  will  need  to 
be  maintained  and  strengthened  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  value  of  ttie  Uveetock  Industry. 
Dtagnoetle  faculties  wUl  need  to  be  strength- 
ened. partleuJaily  In  countries  hoping  to 
devrtop  an  export  market.  "Hiey  wUl  want  to 
raise  their  health  standards  to  the  require- 
ments of  Importing  countries. 

Not  only  Is  disease  control  necessary  with- 
in ths  ooontrlee  In  order  to  protect  their  own 
'oo^rapply.  but  it  is  sleo  neoeesary  in  the 
Interest  of  their  economic  growth  and  trade 
developmejit  Mnce  the  occurrence  of  certain 
dlseasss  can  distort  International  trading 
patterns  In  animal  products. 

In^rovement  of  breeds  neceaslUtes  inter- 
natlonsl  movement  of  breeding  stock.  The 
In^jTovonent  of  livestock  productivity 
throughout  the  world  can  be  hampered  by 
national  restrleUons  set  up  to  guard  against 
disease.  While  I  recognise  that  every  country 
must  protect  Its^  against  Introduction  of 
serious  dlseasss.  I  submit  to  you  that  the 
▼•terlnary  prnfeaelou  now  has  the  technolog- 
ical tools  which  should  make  possible  under 
strict  controlled  and  regulated  conditions  the 
nwvement  of  livestock  for  genetic  Improve- 
ment purpoees  throughout  the  world. 

As  you  are  aware,  it  Is  under  this  belief 
that  we  in  Canada  established  In  1S66  our 
msTlmtmi  sectirity  quarantine  system  to  per- 
mit the  IntroduuUoo  of  cattle  Iran  countries 
which  would  normsUy  be  prohibited  because 
of  foot  end  mouth  disease.  This  has  enabled 
us  to  Import  various  breeds  of  European  cat- 
tle suoh  as  Charolals.  Pie  Rouge,  aimmental. 
I'lmousln,  Maine  Anjon  and  Chlanlna.  These 
have  been  imported  for  genetic  characterls- 
tios.  By  their  demand  and  popularity  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  theee  catUe 
are  adding  considerably  to  the  beef  produc- 
tivity of  this  continent. 

To  snmmarlas,  we  realise  that  efforts  ftom 
an  developed  countries  wlU  have  to  be  In- 
tenslllsd  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in 
lees  devrioped  countries.  These  countries  are 
hampered  by  dtoeass  of  Uveetock  and  poultry 
and  lack  of  use  of  known  technology.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  In  the  world 
which  are  not  producing  one  percent  of  the 
animal  products  they  could.  Throughout  the 
wortd.  there  exist  enormous  areas  which  have 
enormous  potential  to  be  productive  in  agrl- 
eultural  commodities  if  only  we  could  come 
to  gripe  with  disease. 

Developed  nations  can  offer  aid  In  produc- 
tion, di  lease  control  and  marketing  methods 
These  eontrtbutlone.  augmented  by  Judi- 
cious domestic  marketing  and  co-opera- 
tive intematloxua  marketing,  wlU  enable  us 
to  help  underdeveloped  and  developing  na- 
tions meet  their  food  needs. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  developed  nations  of 
the  world  technological  advances  have  af- 
forded us  a  hl^ber  standard  of  Uvlng  than 
ever  before  in  history.  There  exists  today  a 
heightened  sense  of  consdousnsss  about  the 
quaUty  of  the  environment  and  our  cltiaenB 
want  the  right  to  enjoy  this  hl|^  standard 
of  Uvlng  in  a  high  standard  of  envlroimient. 
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We  have  a  multitude  of  harfolddes.  pestl- 
ddea  and  addlttves  at  our  «nqw»^|  There  is 
a  degree  of  apprehension  and  a  call  for  more 
caution  concerning  these  substancss  in  our 
food  Industry.  The  governments  and  the  scl- 
entuts  occupy  exalted  positions  of  trust  in 
safeguarding  the  lives  and  health  of  our  dtl- 
sens  when  these  substances  are  used. 

When  life  or  health  Is  endangered,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  wise  and  expedient  deci- 
sions concerning  the  use  of  these  substances. 
As  legislators,  my  coUsaguas  and  I  In  gov- 
ernment depend  upon  the  expertise  of  sci- 
entists such  as  yotuselves  to  provide  us  with 
concise  and  scientiflc  information.  When  a 
substance  is  under  scrutiny,  we  want  to  know 
what  the  advantages  of  using  it  are.  We  want 
to  know  what  effects  the  product  wlU  have 
on  hxmian  life.  We  want  to  know  what  ef- 
fect the  product  will  have  on  the  environ- 
ment. We  want  to  Icnow  If  testing  was  done 
In  a  realistic  method.  We  want  to  know  what 
the  disadvantages  of  not  using  the  product 
will  be  and  what  the  consequences  of  not 
using  the  product  wlU  be. 

Theee  facts  are  then  weighed  taking  Into 
accoimt  how  the  pubUc  feels  about  the  risks 
Involved  In  using  a  particular  substance.  It 
may  be  that  the  pubUc  does  not  want  to 
forego  the  advantages  or  conveniences  of  the 
substance  in  question,  even  though  there  are 
possible  risks  to  the  health. 

If  that  product  is  demonstrated  to  have 
a  potentiaUy  adverse  effect  on  human  health, 
then  we  must  act  to  reguUte  its  use.  It  doee 
not  mean  that  it  would  be  automatlcaUy 
banned.  It  may  mean  that  we  act  to  control 
the  anx>unt  of  a  product  which  humans  may 
take  in  as  we  do  through  regulations  of 
residue  tolerance  levels  in  the  case  of  pesti- 
cides on  food,  to  keep  its  use  at  a  safe  level. 
We  ask  the  scientist  for  careful,  responsi- 
ble, complete  scientific  statements  In  order 
that  our  decisions  may  be  as  sound  as 
possible. 

In  my  work  as  a  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
my  political  dedsons  must  reflect  scientific 
opinion  and  evidence.  Ooremment  regula- 
tions are  baaed  on  sclentiffc  evidence.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  always  possible  to  transfer 
scientiflc  evidence  in  its  minutest  detaU 
into  a  law.  Laws  m\ist  be  workable  and  for 
this  reason,  we  cannot  always  be  purely 
scientiflc. 

There  are  times  when  the  weight  of  scien- 
tiflc evidence  can  be  offset  by  political  and 
international  considerations.  A  good  current 
example  of  this  is  the  situation  as  It  pertains 
today  to  DBS.  the  additive  which  1b  used  to 
tnereaae  feedlot  gains  for  beef  catUe. 

AU  of  our  teats  in  Canada  indicate  that 
this  Is  a  perfectly  safe  chemical  to  use.  and 
that  it  makes  a  signlflcant  contribution  to- 
wards economies  at  the  form  level  in  beef 
production.  The  tests  show  there  are  no 
problems  with  the  use  of  DBS  If  the  chemical 
is  withdrawn  at  least  48  hours  before  the 
animals  go  to  sUughter. 

Tet,  there  are  countries  which  have  banned 
the  use  of  DBS,  including  the  Buropean  Eco- 
nomic Community.  Now  I  dont  want  to  go 
Into  the  details  or  the  reasoning  for  this 
action,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  this  is 
a  fact  today.  These  bans  do,  of  course,  have 
a  direct  bearipg  on  international  trade,  and 
In  that  reelect,  it  Is  something  that  we  in 
Canada  must  recognise. 

The  situation  today  Is  that  we  in  Canada 
enjoy  exceUent  relations  with  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  trade  In  cattle,  and 
we  would  not  wish  to  take  action  which 
wotUd  Interfere  with  that  trade.  So,  even 
though  It  might  be  desirable  from  an  export 
market  point  of  view  to  ban  the  use  of  DBS 
in  cattle  in  Panada  so  we  cotild  sell  Into  the 
European  Economic  Community,  we  would 
certainly  not  wish  to  endanger  the  competi- 
tive position  of  our  beef  producers,  with 
regardi  to  the  U.8.  market 

We  know  that  the  use  of  DBS  gives  pro- 
ducers   a    competitive    advantage,    and    if 
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Oanadlsn  producers  could  not  use  DBS,  but 
their  counterparts  in  the  United  States, 
could,  then  our  Canadian  cattlemen  would' 
be  put  in  an  unfair  disadvantage. 

The  ocmverse  is  also  true;  this  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  one  of  the  many  matters  on  which 
we  should  act  together. 

I  want  to  stress,  however,  that  our  actions 
M*  based  on  scientiflc  evidence  insofar  as 
that  is  possible  and  practical.  Certainly  if 
scientiflc  evidence  Indicated  that  the  use 
of  DBS  or  any  other  chemical  could  endanger 
humans  ot  the  environment,  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  take  procnpt  action. 

In  dosing,  may  I  summarize  the  main 
points.  In  the  world  today,  we  are  faced  with 
the  popuUUon  expansion,  with  food  produc- 
tion problems  In  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
trlee  of  the  world,  and  with  marketing  prob- 
lems. As  veterinarians,  you  face  a  major 
challenge  in  disease  prevenUon,  wadlcatlon 
and  control  in  theee  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  In  our  developed  nations, 
the  challenges  may  be  much  different,  and 
we  have  touched  on  a  few  of  these  such 
as  the  use  of  pesUcldes  and  feed  additives. 

While  the  challenges  are  certainly  great, 
we  have  no  lack  of  resources  or  tecluuAogy 
to  provide  the  world  food  supply. 

I  have  no  fear  at  all  that  we  will  be  unable 
to  meet  the  future  food  demand.  I  become 
very  ImpaUent  with  people  who  spend  much 
of  their  time  and  energy  telling  us  we  wont 
be  able  to.  We  have  all  the  resources  and  ths 
oapabUlttaa  now.  If  we  could  exerdse  these 
to  the  optlmiufi  to  get  disease  vmder  control 
and  to  establish  orderly  domestic  and  inter- 
national mariteting  systems,  no  man  need 
starve.  We  must  summon  and  mobilize  the 
willingness  of  the  social.  poUtlcal.  and  eco- 
nomic sectors  of  our  sodeties  to  work  towards 
this  goal. 

Our  rssources  and  technology  are  greater 
than  ever  before  In  history.  It  Is  time  to 
match  our  impressive  technology  with  an 
equal  level  of  humanity  and  enlightenment. 
We  cannot  bury  our  consdences  in  credit 
cards  and  academic  discussions.  Good  inten- 
tloDs  are  no  substitute  for  moral  and  finan- 
cial commitment.  The  technology  and  educa- 
tion which  we  have  at  our  dlspoaal  can  be 
utilized  to  ensure  that  each  man  on  this 
earth  can  see  that  his  life's  purpose  U  posi- 
tive. I  feel  that  we  should  be  equaUy  positive 
in  working  towards  this  objective.  Any  rea- 
sons for  failure  have  no  foimdation  In  known 
technology.  Any  excuses  for  failure  have  no 
validity  In  himianltarlan  terms. 


T.TMWHTI.L.  MESSHOLE, 
8TINKWATER 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  mmfxaoTA 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Augtut  3.  1971 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Llmehlll, 
Mbngat—Messhole—Weenen— Place  of 
Weeping— and  Stlnkwater  an  the  names 
of  areai  where  South  African  black  citl- 
sens  are  being  involuntarily  resettled.  An 
article  In  the  lia,y  14.  1971,  London  Dally 
Telegraph  magazine  points  out  that  these 
place  names — ^most  the  names  of  old 
farms— "share  something  of  the  spMi  of 
the  idaces." 

The  South  African  Oovemment's  coer- 
cive removal  program  alms  ultimately  to 
locate  South  Africa's  15  mUllcQ  blacks  on 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  nation's  land, 
leaving  the  3^  million  whites  to  have  the 
remaining  areas.  Including  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  hospitable. 

This  Inhuman  program  Is  an  Ideologi- 
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cal  Imperative  of  apartheid,  the  system  of 
race-separation  enforced  by  the  South 
African  Oovemment. 

The  author  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
article  writes: 

It  would  need  a  wlvde  book  to  ten  the 
LlmehUl  story  adequatdy.  But  perhaps 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  what  people 
are  subjected  to  In  South  Africa  today  for 
the  sake  of  a  poUtloal  Ideology.  On  the  dd 
Mission  farms,  both  the  owners  and  the 
African  tenants  were  content  with  the  exist- 
ing arrangement:  but  there  was  no  stay  of 
execution  for  them.  They  were  not  bdng 
moved  from  slinns  or  Insanitary  conditions. 
They  were  moved  to  tidy  the  msp.  to  separate 
them  from  contact  with  whites,  to  lose  them 
in  the  remotest,  poorest  land  sat  aside  for 
Afrlcaos.  This  Is  pdicy,  carried  through  re- 
gardlees  ot  African  wishes,  the  disruption  of 
their  lives,  the  ending  of  their  livelihood  and 
the  Inevitable  suffering  that  ensiies. 

Father  Cosmas  Desmond  has  written  a 
book.  "The  Discarded  People,"  to  tell 
this  sordid  tale.  The  magazine  article 
"Black  Exiles  in  the  Veld"  is  extracted 
from  the  book. 

The  brief  Dally  Telegraph  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  Father  Desmond  and  the 
article  taSiaw: 

Black  BxiLaB  m  trb  Vku> 


A  story  of  South  Africa  today.  Bom  In  the 
East  Bad  of  London  8S  yean  ago,  Fattior 
Oosmsa  Desmond  was  ordained  in  the  nan- 
dsean  Order  and  sent  to  South  Africa  in 
1969.  But  it  was  not  untU  1908  that  he  be- 
caoM  fully  aware  <tf  the  agonies  of  the  rural 
African  tribea  being  fordbly  removed  from 
their  homes  by  a  Oovemment  anxious  to 
"tidy  up  the  present  chessboard  pattern  of 
Hack  and  whlta  areas",  and  resettled  In 
totally  alien  locations.  The  quiet  priest  from 
Stepney  became  an  ardent  crusader  for  the 
nghta  of  the  lilaok  Africans  to  live  on  their 
own  land.  Father  Deonond's  attempts  to 
help  these  people  brought  him  almost  at  once 
into  conflict  with  the  authorities — and  he 
was  often  reported  to  them  by  fellow  priests 
ss  a  troublemaker.  When  he  applied,  as  a 
South  African  dtism,  for  a  passport  to  visit 
his  sick  father  in  England,  he  was  accused  cS 
being  a  Ootnmnnist  and  his  request  refused. 
In  August  this  year  Father  Desmond%  book, 
IVie  IHtearded  People.  wlU  be  published  as 
part  of  the  Penguin  African  Ubrary.  It  is  a 
detaUed  account  of  the  rssitUemwit  schsmee 
and  Father  Desmond's  efforts  to  help  the  be- 
wildered Africans.  Extraota  from  the  book 
begin  on  page  14. 

fJU«HTT.t..  MnSHOLX,  Stinkwatb 
Aram  January  1944  untU  May  1907  I  was 
the  priest  in  charge  at  Maita  Ratschita  Mis- 
sion tn  the  Dundee  district  of  northern  Natal. 
I  had  an  African  assistant  priest  and  we  had 
about  2,000  pariahloners.  The  Mission,  and 
the  neighbouring  trlbaUy-owned  farm  Bosch- 
hock,  were  among  a  number  of  "Black  Spots" 
In  the  Dundee  district  which  were  to  be 
deared.  "Black  Spots"  are  places  outside  the 
tribal  reserves  ("homelands")  where  Africans 
Uve.  whether  as  tenants,  in  the  case  of  the 
people  on  our  Mission,  or  as  owners  of  land 
they  have  held  for  gouratlons.  or  ss  labour- 
tenants  (paying  rent  in  the  form  of  labour) 
on  white  farms,  l^e  apartheid  system  de- 
mands that  all  Black  Spots  must  be  removed 
and  the  peojrie  from  them  oonoantrated  tn 
the  "homelands." 

I  had  heard  talk  of  such  removals  for  ten 
ysan  past,  and  during  that  time  I  had  seen 
some  of  the  effeota;  the  insecurity  caused  by 
the  threat  of  removal  among  the  people  in 
the  Mlaalons  where  I  Uved.  and  the  sad  waste 
of  Mission  schools  having  to  close.  But  like 
aU  white  people  In  South  AfMca,  I  had  no 
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real  awareness  of  the  f  iiU  impact  of  these 
removals  untn  ths  peofde  at  the  Maria 
Ratschita  Mission,  Boschhock  and  Meran,  an- 
other African-owned  farm,  were  moved  to 
IiimehiU.  These  are  places  in  northsm  Natal. 
From  these  people  I  learnt  of  the  heartbreak 
Involved  in  being  arfoitrarUy  uprooted  from 
home. 

I  have  seen  the  shock  of  simple  rural  peo- 
ple told  that  they  must  leave  their  homea, 
which  were  the  homes  of  their  kinsmen  for 
generations,  to  go  to  a  strange  place.  I  have 
heard  their  cries  of  despair  and  their  pleas 
for  hdp. 

I  have  seen  the  sufferings  of  whole  f aml- 
Ues  Uvlng  in  one  tent  or  a  tiny  tin  hut,  of 
chUdren  sick  with  typhoid,  or  their  bodies 
emaciated  with  malnutrition  and  even  dying 
of  plain  starvation.  I  have  seen  all  this  in 
these  last  few  years,  In  1988.  1969  and  1970, 
in  the  richest,  most  advanced  and  most 
rapidly  growing  economy  on  the  continent 
of  Africa. 

I  knew  the  TJmehlll  area  wdl.  for  we  had 
another  Mission  there  (which  the  Oovem- 
ment was  preparing  to  expropriate),  and 
when  the  removals  were  announced  I  vlaited 
the  area  frequently  and  kept  in  dose  touch 
with  a  number  of  people,  especially  Father 
Rodney  Ndson.  the  priest  Jn  charge  of  otir 
Mission.  "Hie  land  at  Llmehlll  used  to  be 
European  farmland  and  it  was  bought  by  ths 
Bantu  Trust  some  time  ago.  (The  Bantu 
Trust  is  a  Oovemment  body  which  admin- 
isters the  African  Bsserves.)  Our  Mission 
was  called  "Amalchaal",  which  means  "dry 
leaves".  It  was  extrondy  dry. 

Tlie  first  sign  of  the  removal  was  a  visit 
in  1906  from  a  man  purporting  to  be  an 
official  of  the  Department  of  Bantu  Admm- 
Istratlon  and  Develoixnent  (BAD.)  He  called 
a  meeting  of  tenants  of  the  Mission,  without 
my  knowledge,  and  told  them  they  were  aU 
to  be  moved  in  July  1966.  When  I  protested 
at  this  high-handed  action  to  the  local 
Bantu  Affairs  Commlsslonw  he  disclaimed 
aU  knowledge  of  the  man  or  the  visit. 

Then  nothing  happened  untU  in  Augiist 
1967  another  man  came  to  the  Mission, 
again  without  reference  to  the  owners,  and 
painted  numbers  on  the  doors  of  aU  the 
African  homes  In  the  Mlsdon.  This  time  the 
Commissioner  replied  to  our  complaint  that 
the  man  was  acting  on  instructions  from 
Pretoria  and  without  his  knowledge.  In  Sep- 
tember the  Bantu  Commissioner  himself 
visited  the  Mission,  and  had  the  courtesy  to 
inform  the  priest.  He  hdd  a  meeting  at 
which  he  told  the  people  that  they  would 
probably  be  moved  in  May  1968,  but  they 
would  have  the  opportimlty  of  building 
houses  in  the  new  location  before  they 
moved,  and  a  school  and  other  facilities 
would  be  ready. 

On  October  19  the  Commissioner  hdd  an- 
other meeting.  The  move  was  now  to  be  on 
January  ao,  1968.  The  school  was  not  ready 
and  would  be  temporarily  housed  in  tente 
and  the  people  woxild  have  to  "provide  their 
own  accommodation"  whUe  building  their 
housee. 

Then  came  a  dupUcated  letter,  addressed 
to  the  prlest-ln-charge,  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  notifying  him  that,  as  one  of  the 
Black  Spote  in  the  Dundee  district,  the 
Mlsdon  was  to  be  deared  on  January  39. 

People  in  the  adjoining  farm.  i*rmrin>intA 
had  been  recdvlng  much  the  same  treatment 
for  three  or  four  years.  Twice  they  were  told 
not  to  plough  beoraae  they  were  going  to  be 
moved  before  ths  leaping  season.  Then  the 
date  was  put  back  to  November  1907:  then 
January  1968;  then  May  1968.  Finally  they 
foUowed  the  people  from  our  Mission. 

Three  months  before  the  date  flxad  for 
removal  the  only  signs  of  devdopment  at 
Hmehlll  were  a  few  dirt  roads  and  the  foun- 
dations for  a  school.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
place  could  not  be  made  habitable  In  time. 
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On  Friday,  January  26,  the  schoolchildren 
at  Meran  virere  ordered  to  teU  their  parente 
that  the  lorries  would  be  arriving  on  Mon- 
day January  29  to  take  them  to  UmehUl. 

Despite  the  Commlsdoner's  prcmiiaes.  there 
was  very  little  sign  of  pr^taratlona  at  Llme- 
hlU.  I  visited  It  regularly  and  aU  I  saw  were 
a  few  boreholes  being  drilled  and  the  school 
going  up  very  dowly. 

Tlie  official  estimate  of  the  niimber  off 
people  removed  In  this  single  district  was 
12,800.  About  1,200  of  them  were  from  Meran. 
the  flrst  place  to  be  deared. 

Early  In  the  momlng  on  January  29,  ten 
priests  arrived  at  Meran,  and  waited  with 
the  people  for  the  lorries  to  come.  There  was 
no  dgn  of  any  activity;  everyone  was  waiting 
except  for  one  man  who  was  deeultorUy 
dismantling  a  fence. 

Later  the  flrst  lorries  arrived,  together  with 
oflldals,  Indudlng  Special  Branch  men  who 
stood  aU  morning  watching  us  from  across 
the  road.  One  of  the  Spedal  Branch  photo- 
graphed us,  shooting  professionally  from  the 
hip.  We  prleste  refrained  from  helping  the 
people  to  strip  their  hoiises  and  load  their 
belongings,  lest  it  be  construed  as  implying 
our  agreement  with  the  removal.  The  people 
were  aware  of  why  we  had  come  and  they 
brought  MB  umbrellas  to  shield  us  from  the 
rays  of  the  sweltering  sun. 

The  people  seemed  pasdve,  though  some 
let  their  anger  show,  espedally  when  the 
Bantu  Commissioner  faUed  to  arrive  for  a 
meeting  which  he  had  promised  to  attend. 
But  everyone  went  docUdy.  Uniformed  poUce 
only  appeared  on  the  scene  to  tdl  the  prleste 
and  the  Press  that  it  was  illegal  to  take 
photographs  because  we  were  "making  con- 
tact with  the  people" — although  we  were  on 
a  public  road  in  what  was  l>eing  fcvdbly 
proved  to  be  a  White  ares' 

Tlie  flrst  lorries  with  f<k-nJles  left  st  about 
11  ajn..  managing  to  look  cheerful  and  caU- 
ing  "Slkhulekele" — "pray  for  us".  Later, 
when  Archbishop  Hurley  had  arrived,  we 
drove  to  Llmehlll,  20  miles  sway.  We  found 
the  flrst  arrivals  sitting  in  the  bare  veld, 
surrounded  by  their  belongings,  lost  and  stUl 
bewildered.  There  was  a  water  tank  a  Uttle 
distance  away  and  a  pUe  of  folded  tente: 
theee  people  had  never  erected  a  tent  in  their 
Uvea.  There  was  nothing  else. 

On  that  flrst  evening  there  was  a  heavy 
rainfall.  Many  of  the  tente  were  swamped  as 
the  people  knew  nothing  about  the  need  for 
drainage  trenches  around  the  tente.  Tnntritsd 

oey  piled  earth  around  the  tente,  which 
made  them  Insufferably  hot  during  the  day 
and  did  not  keep  the  water  out. 

In  the  House  of  Assembly,  Mr.  Blaar 
Ooetaee,  then  Deputy  Minister  of  BAD,  said 
in  reply  to  questions  that  the  Africans  were 
e]q>ected  to  buUd  their  own  houses  and 
latrinss:  no  sanitary  arrangemente  were  made 
before  the  removal;  the  department  made  no 
provision  for  the  people  to  purchase  bread, 
meat,  milk  and  vegetables,  but  there  was  a 
general  dealer  two  miles  away  and  another 
flve  mUes  away. 

The  nearest  school  was  seven  mUes  away 
and  not  intended  for  people  at  LlmehlU. 

At  Llmehlll  each  famUy  was  allocated  a 
tiny  plot,  50  yards  square.  No  Uveetock.  ex- 
cept chickens,  were  aUowed.  There  is  no  land 
for  ploughing.  The  women  have  lost  their 
income  from  working  in  Wasbank  as  the  bus 
fare  ooste  mors  than  they  could  eam.  They 
have  ndther  ahops  nor  any  medical  services. 
Even  dementary  sanitatton  la  lacking.  Most 
of  the  men  have  to  work  in  Johannesburg  or 
Durban,  several  hundred  mllea  away,  so  the 
building  of  the  new  bousss  had  to  be  left  to 
the  women  and  chUdren  in  many  cases.  Some 
people  remained  huddled  in  tente  for  months. 
Our  own  people  from  Maria  Batsehlta 
Mission  ware  duly  moved. 
In  August  1908  about  SOO  families  were 
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xnored   from   BoaclUboek   to  a  farm   oallad 
Vergelagen,  about  three  miles  from  t.itimimii 

OOelaUy  they  mored  Toluntarlly  even 
though  they  had  submitted  a  petlUon  to  the 
Bantu  GommlMloner  aaklng  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  Boschhoek.  Some  of  them  were 
threatened  with  Imprisonment  If  they  con- 
tinued to  oppose  the  removal.  As  at  LlmehlU, 
Tery  Uttle  ju^aratlon  was  made  for  their 
arrival.  They  complained  at  the  type  of  land 
they  had  In  the  new  place,  the  shortage  of 
water,  and  Ita  bad  taste.  Tor  Ave  months  the 
water  was  kept  In  uncovered  tanks  some  dis- 
tance away,  and  they  were  warned  to  boll  It 
before  drinking.  I  saw  women  and  children 
sooc^lng  water  from  holes  in  a  river  bed 
rather  than  drink  water  from  the  tanks. 

IJmeblu  rapidly  took  on  the  appearance 
of  a  Blum  and  acquired  the  n\r^nmni» 
"mshayarafe"— "beat  him  untU  he  diee". 
The  Deputy  Minister  of  BAD  admitted  In  the 
House  of  Assembly  on  March  14,  IMS  ^^^n»- 
there  were  stlU  76  families  living  in  tenU  in 
the  Llmelilll  complex. 

Two  years  later  Llmehlll  is  still  a  depress- 
ing place  to  visit.  One  of  the  greatest  dllB- 
cuiues  Is  the  ■lnq>le  fact  that  the  people  aia 
rural  people  who  Uved  by  farming  and  now 
tltey  have  to  adapt  to  a  quasi-urban  way  of 
life.  But  there  Is  no  source  of  Income  and 
none  of  the  amenities  of  a  proper  town.  There 
Is  no  sign  of  the  provision  of  any  local  em- 
ployment and  a  Oovemmant  statemant  on 
Uay  14.  1968  said  that  it  Is  not  proposed  to 
establish  any  'Txwder  Industry"  In  the  area. 
This  Is  not  surprising  since  LlmehlU  Is  20 
milas  from  the  nearest  railhead,  town  and 
electricity  supply  and  there  la  a  chronic, 
perennial  shortage  of  water. 

In  November  1968  It  was  reported  that  ty- 
phoid had  broken  out  in  the  area.  Officials 
of  the  State  Health  Department  denied  that 
there  was  any  serious  outbreak  of  the  disease. 
The  Regional  Director  of  State  Health,  Dr. 
Hooey,  said  that  to  his  knowledge  there'  had 
not  been  a  single  case  of  typhoid.  Yet  I  had 
seen  the  carbon  copy  of  an  official  notlflca- 
Uon  of  a  case  of  typhoid  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  magistrate  at  Dundee  on  November  14. 

I  photographed  the  headstones  of  some 
60  new  graves  in  the  Ave  cemeteries  of  the 
LlmehlU  c(»nplex  and  I  learned  that  there 
were  at  least  six  others  burled  (Illegally)  out- 
side the  cemeteries.  Most  of  these  people 

they  were  mainly  children — had  died  between 
October  and  December.  Later— on  February 
7, 19«»— the  Minister  of  BAD  admitted  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  that  there  had  been  73 
deaths. 

Bventually  16  cases  of  typhoid  were  con- 
firmed, ct  which  one  died.  In  the  single  area 
of  Ultval,  where  there  were  only  about  70 
famlUes.  One  family  had  four  children  lU  at 
the  same  time:  another  had  aU  their  five 
children  ill.  Throughout  November  and 
December  the  Press  published  reports  of 
deatlis  in  the  area.  But,  apart  from  inoculat- 
ing the  people  of  Ultval  alone,  there  was  Uttle 
activity  by  the  State  health  authorities.  Most 
of  thoee  who  died,  and  hundreds  of  others 
who  were  HI,  had  the  same  symptoms:  diar- 
rhoea, vomiting  and  high  fever.  Almost  every 
house  had  at  least  one  sick  child;  m  one 
family  two  chUdren  died  In  the  same  week. 
The  people  said  "a  plague  has  struck  us" 
una.  many  could  be  seen  wearing  charms  to 
ward  off  this  unknown  evil. 

It  would  need  a  whole  book  to  tell  the 
UmchlU  story  adequately.  But  perhwjs 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  what  people 
are  subjected  to  In  South  Africa  today  for 
the  sake  of  a  poUUcal  Ideology.  On  the  old 
Mission  farms,  both  the  owners  and  the  Afri- 
can tenants  were  content  with  the  existing 
arrangement;  but  there  was  no  stay  of  execu- 
tion for  them.  They  were  not  being  moved 
from  slums  or  Insanitary  conditions.  They 
were  moved  to  tidy  the  map,  to  separate 
them  from  contact  with  whites,  to  lose  them 
In  the  remotest,  poorest  Und  set  aside  for 
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Africans.  This  U  p<dlcy,  carried  through 
regardless  of  African  wishes,  the  disruption 
ot  their  Uvea,  the  ending  of  their  UveUhood 
and  the  inevitable  suffering  that  ensues. 

It  can  be  concluded  that  the  first  mllUon 
Africans  had  been  removed  by  1970.  The 
objective  la  to  return  five  per  cent  of  the 
African  population  from  white  areas  to  the 
"homelands"  every  year.  Demography  and  the 
demands  of  the  economy  frustrate  the  total 
removal  of  African  workers,  but  the  poUcy 
Is  satisfied  by  a  charade  of  double-think. 
Pamilies  are  removed  and  the  workers  turned 
Into  migrant  workers. 

Present  population  of  the  "homelands"  is 
6.9  milUon.  Most  of  these  people  rely  on 
money  sent  by  workers  in  the  white  areas. 
The  rest  of  the  18  million  Africans  Uve  on 
temporary  sufference  or  as  migrant  workers, 
in  the  white  seven-eights  of  the  country. 

When  the  conditions  at  Limehlll  became 
common  knowledge  I  hoped  that  some  offi- 
cial organisation  of  a  Christian  character 
would  back  my  plan  to  vtsit  and  report  on 
African  resettlement  schemes  throughout  the 
country.  But  after  months  of  trying  I  foimd 
that  such  support  was  not  forthcoming,  for 
financial  or  other  reasons.  My  own  Immedi- 
ate superior  gave  me  permission  to  devote  my 
time  to  the  project  and  pledged  his  support. 
I  started  my  tour  at  the  beginning  of 
March  1969  and  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing six  months  covered  24.000  miles,  criss- 
crossing the  country  in  search  of  resettle- 
ment schemes. 

Perlu4)s  the  most  distressing  features  were 
the  Ignorance,  apathy,  fear  and  suspicion  of 
so  many  of  the  white  people  to  whom  I 
spoke.  Often  the  white  clergy,  for  example, 
were  not  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  re-' 
settlement  villages  within  their  parishes; 
others  knew  about  them  but  saw  nothing 
wrong. 

But  the  majority  were  too  frightened  to 
offer  any  crlUcism  of  the  Government's  plans 
and  actions.  They  fear  that  If  they  say  or 
do  anything  they  wUl  be  refused  permission 
to  continue  their  CSiurch  work  within  the 
Reserves  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  country, 
and  that  their  schools,  hospitals  and  other 
InsUtutlons  might  suffer.  So.  following  rather 
dubious  historical  precedenU.  they  prefer  to 
be  silent,  working  within  the  system. 

The  resettlement  camps  are  sometimes  at 
places  whose  namas  reveal  with  imconsclous 
Irony  the  bitterness  of  the  experience  for 
those  who  have  to  Uve  there.  To  read  the 
grim  Utany  of  these  names — Limehlll,  Mors- 
gat  (messhole).  Weenen  (place  of  weeping) 
and  Stlnkwater.  la  to  share  something  of  the 
^irlt  of  the  places.  The  Minister  of  BAD, 
Mr.  M.  C.  Botha,  explained  that  these  n»w^^' 
were  "unfortiinate".  "They  are  nearly  all  the 
names  of  old  farms  where  the  settlements 
are  being  carried  out,"  he  said.  Mr.  Botha 
also  assured  us  on  the  same  occasion:  "The 
Bantu  people  like  being  moved  . . .  The  Bantu 
people  like  the  places  where  they  are  belns 
resettled."  ^ 

The  clearance  of  the  Black  ^>otB  might 
be  caUed  the  oompleUon  of  the  process  of 
white  takeover  and  settlement  In  South 
Africa.  Mr.  Q.  F.  van  L.  Froneman,  MP 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Bantu  Aflalia  Com- 
mission, said:  'The  poUcy  of  the  present 
Government  Is  to  consolidate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible all  Bantu  land  into  consolidated  blocks, 
I.S.  by  axcUrtng  smaller  scattered  areas  out  of 
scheduled  or  released  areas  and  giving  com- 
pensatory land  of  equal  value  contiguous  to 
the  larger  Bantu  blocks  .  .  .  Whan  aU  these 
Black  SpoU  and  Isolated  scheduled  and 
Ttieaaei  areas  are  once  removed,  the  chess- 
board pattern  of  Bantu  Areas  and  Whits 
Areaa  in  Bouth  Africa  will  also  to  a  great 
extent  be  eliminated." 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  how  much 
sorting  out  of  land  is  needed  to  eliminate  the 
chessboard  pattern.  When  the  whole  process 
is  finished,  Africans,  numbering  15  million 
at  the  last  census,  will  have  13.7  i>er  cent 
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at  the  land  surface.  Whites,  numbsring 
about  three  and  a  haU  mlUlon,  will  have 
88J  per  osnt.  In  the  meantime,  Africans  do 
not  have  even  as  much  as  their  promised 
18.7  per  oent.T;  what  they  have  is  in  large 

degree     economicaUy     marginal     land too 

mountainous,  or  too  dry,  or  too  remote  from 
markets  and  meana  of  tnmsport  to  be  pro. 
ductive. 

Many  of  the  evils  of  reseUlement  schemes 
are  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  people 
of  Babanango.  They  were  a  group  of  people 
who  had  been  Uving  for  generaUona  In  Zulu- 
land.  Suddenly  they  were  brought  Into  con- 
tact  with  white  oOlolaldom.  Here  Is  their 
story,  in  their  own  words,  of  the  efforts  they 
made  and  the  frustrations  they  met. 

"Father,  we  come  from  Babanango.  We 
are  suffering  and  ask  you  to  Intercede  with 
the  Government  for  us  so  that  we  too  may 
be  able  to  live  as  people  with  sensitive  souls. 
"Our  ancestors  were  living  in  the  place  at 
the  time  of  Senzangakhona  (the  father  of 
Shaka).  Afterwards  the  place  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  white  man  and  we  gave  ova 
allegiance  to  thnn.  Now  we  are  being  ex- 
pelled. We  do  not  wish  to  argue  with  the  law 
but  we  ask  the  authorities  to  sympathise 
with  MA  In  this  matter.  If  we  are  moved  from 
here  we  request  the  Government  to  find  us 
a  place  where  we  wlU  be  able  to  keep  catUe 
and  have  fields.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
some  people  here  have  three  or  four  wives 
and  others,  whUe  having  only  one  wife,  have 
more  than  ten  children.  There  are  also 
widows  with  their  chUdren  and  (rfd  people 
who  have  no  one  to  look  after  them.  AU  tiieae 
people  gain  their  Uvellhood  from  keeping 
cattle  and  farming. 

"On  October  12.  1967  we  went  to  the  Bantu 
Affairs  Commissioner  at  Babanango  to  ask 
him  to  find  a  place  for  us  since  on  our  own 
we  had  failed.  We  asked  him  to  find  a  place 
in  a  Reserve.  The  Bantu  Affairs  Commissioner 
repUed:  "There  Is  no  place  because  In  the 
Reserve  which  is  near  you  there  are  a  hun- 
dred people  for  whom  I  have  to  find  a  place 
to  live.  But  I  promise  to  look  for  a  {dace  for 
you  on  farms.  Do  you  agree  to  this?"  We 
agreed. 

"He  sent  us  to  a  Mr  Kooes  to  find  a  place, 
we  went,  but  he  told  me  that  he  could  not 
take  us  as  we  came  from  his  neighbour's 
place.  On  October  13, 1967  we  returned  to  the 
Commissioner  at  Babanango.  He  sent  us  to 
another  man,  Mr  BUI  Delport.  He  too  refused. 

"On  November  23.  1967  we  took  our  plea 
to  Mr  Boshoff  and  asked  him  whetlier  hs 
could  find  us  a  place.  Mr  Boshoff  said:  'You 
caimot  get  a  place  In  Nongoma.  But  go  back 
to  Babanango  and  I  wiU  write  to  the 
Commissioner.' 

"On  November  23.  1967  we  went  to  the 
Commissioner  and  lodged  our  plea.  He  re- 
plied: 'There  U  no  place;  but  I  wiU  write 
to  Marltzbiug.  Come  back  on  December  21, 
1967.'  We  duly  returned.  He  said  that  he  had 
not  yet  received  a  reply  but  that  when  it 
came  we  would  get  It  through  a  Mr  Almaan. 

"On  January  26,  1968,  aU  those  who  had 
received  notices  to  quit  sent  a  representative 
to  the  Commissioner  with  the  notices.  The 
Commissioner  did  not  take  the  letters  but 
said  that  no  reply  had  yet  been  received. 

"On  January  31.  1968  the  owner  of  the 
farm  closed  the  dip  for  the  cattle  of  the 
people  living  there. 

"On  February  5.  1968  this  matter  was  re- 
ported to  the  Commissioner.  He  said:  "I  al- 
ready know  that;  the  owner  of  the  farm,  Mr 
Prance,  has  told  me.  The  people  of  the  farm 
are  summoned  to  appear  in  Court  on  Febru- 
ary 9.  1968.'  They  were  charged  with  refusing 
to  leave  the  place  and  were  given  20  davs  to 
leave. 

"On  February  23,  1968  we  had  a  meeting 
with  the  Bantu  Affairs  Commissioner  of 
Nongoma.  Mr  Vosloo.  We  told  him  aU  that 
happened  and  asked  tUm  if  he  would  find 
us  a  place.  He  asked  us  whether  we  wanted 
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farms  or  a  Reserve.  We  replied  that  we 
wanted  a  Reserve  so  that  we  would  be  able 
to  live. 

"Mr  Vosloo  said:  'Go  back  to  Babanango 
and  find  out  when  the  surveyors  are  coming, 
and  when  all  those  who  are  being  moved  are 
finished  there.  I  wlU  give  you  a  place  in  a 
Reserve  as  you  want.' 

"On  February  23  we  went  to  Babanango. 
The  Commissioner  said  the  surveyors  would 
arrive  on  February  27.  1968.  On  February  27, 
1968  aU  those  to  be  moved  went  to  Baba- 
nango. The  Commissioner  said:  'Go  away 
and  come  back  on  March  1.  I  wlU  see  Mr 
Vosloo.' 

"On  March  1,  1968  we  were  all  present  and 
so  was  Mr  Vosloo.  We  were  divided  according 
to  the  different  farms  from  which  we  came. 
Thoee  from  the  farms  Wltkllp  and  Nokhulu 
were  called  although  we  all  had  the  one  com- 
plaint. We  were  all  called  and  had  a  great 
surprise.  These  people  were  assigned  to  a  lo- 
cation and  moreover  nothing  had  been  pre- 
pared there. 

"Mr.  Votfoo  said:  'Your  report  is  false. 
There  is  no  one  who  has  q>ent  five  years 
looking  in  vain  for  a  place  to  Uve  as  you 
say.'  He  asked  one  man  to  give  evidence  of 
this.  He  gave  It,  emphasizing  that  such  peo- 
ple were  present  at  the  assembly  and  If  asked 
could  reply  for  themselves.  Two  came  for- 
ward but  Mr.  Vosloo  would  not  accept  what 
they  said. 

"Mr.  Vermaak  said  that  there  was  a  loca- 
tion that  had  been  surveyed  but  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  us  to  buUd  our  own  houses. 
Further,  no  cattle  would  be  allowed  and  there 
were  no  fields.  The  cost  of  a  site  for  a  house 
would  be  £41.  He  further  said  that  if  anyone 
did  not  want  to  go  there,  where  there  would 
be  neither  land  nor  cattle,  there  were  whites 
who  needed  farm  tenants  at  UltUcht.  Har- 
wlck  and  Babanango  itself.  Mr.  Vermaak's 
parting  words  were:  'All  the  people  must  be 
off  the  white  farms  at  Babanango  within  14 
days.  After  that  the  owners  of  the  farms 
would  take  a  certain  step.' 

"On  March  23,  1968  the  houses  of  two  of 
the  people  were  burned. 

"On  March  20.  1968  we  went  to  Pretoria. 
We  said  where  we  came  from  and  asked  for 
a  place  in  a  Reserve  so  that  we  might  Uve. 
Mr.  van  der  Merwe  gave  us  a  letter  to  take  to 
the  Commissioner  at  Babanango.  He  received 
it  on  March  28,  1968.  He  said  that  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do  to  help  us.  If  we  had  the 
money  we  could  buy  a  plot  in  the  location 
that  had  been  surveyed.  He  returned  the 
letter  to  us  and  we  took  It  with  us. 

"On  AprU  2,  1968  two  houses  on  the  farm 
Wltkllp  were  puUed  down  by  the  South  Afri- 
can PoUoe.  Also  after  March  22.  1968  each 
person  who  heid  not  moved  was  fined  £16. 

"On  AprU  19, 1968  the  poUce  took  the  letter 
that  we  had  been  given  in  Pretoria. 

"Father,  In  all  this  remember  us  and  do 
not  tire  of  it." 

A  number  of  the  people  of  Babanango  have 
since  been  arrested  and  prosecuted  for  not 
moving.  But  they  have  absolutely  nowhere 
to  go.  I  had  to  go  into  the  hills  to  see  one 
man  who  was  hiding  there  with  his  cattle  for 
fear  that  if  he  returned  to  his  home  he  would 
be  arrested  again.  He  had  already  spent  one 
night  in  Jail  and  had  paid  a  fine.  It  looks  as 
though  these  people  wiU  have  to  go  even- 
tually to  the  "closer  settlement"  at  Mpun- 
gamhlophe  or  to  work  on  white  farms.  There 
Is  no  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  keep  the 
cattle  which  represent  so  much  for  them.  One 
man  had  been  given  a  letter  by  the  Bantu 
Affairs  Commissioner  to  present  to  another 
Commissioner,  which  sums  up  the  official 
attitude: 

"The  bearer  has  been  given  a  trek  piass  and 
Is  referred  to  you  for  the  satisfaction  of  your 
farm  labour  requirements  or  for  resettlement 
If  your  farm  labour  requirements  have  been 
satisfied." 

UmehUl  has  become  symbolic  of  the  plUgbX 
of  N4tal'8  rural  Africans.  In  the  same  way. 
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Mnxeslut  has  become  a  symbol  for  the  Ciskel. 
As  I  travelled  from  Cape  Town  eastwards, 
the  name  kept  recurring.  Obviously  condi- 
tions in  this  resettlement  camp  were  more 
than  usuaUy  atrocious. 

When  you  have  seen  Morsgat,  Weenen, 
UmehlU.  Stlnkwater  and  so  many  others,  it 
Is  difficult  to  be  shocked  or  distressed  by 
similar  places.  But  one  look  at  Mnxesha  was 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that  the  rep>orte  I 
had  heard  had  not  been  exaggerated  and  that 
here  was  grinding  poverty,  squalor  and  hard- 
ship equal  to  the  worst  places  I  had  seen. 
There  were  tiny  one  or  two-roomed  houses, 
many  with  a  number  of  ragged,  hungry-look- 
ing children  or  a  bent  old  vroman  sitting  out- 
side. It  was  not  quite  true  that  I  could  no 
longer  be  shocked  or  disturbed.  I  was,  In 
particular,  by  the  sight  of  one  tiny  baby,  a 
virtual  skeleton,  unaUe  to  move  or  even  to 
cry  and  covered  with  fUes.  I  have  been 
through  the  children's  wards  In  African  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  country  and.  over  the 
past  ten  years  have  seen  thousands  of  starv- 
ing, dying  chUdren.  But  I  doubt  whether  I 
have  ever  seen  anyttilng  worse  than  this.  I 
cut  short  my  tour  to  take  the  chUd  to 
a  hospital. 

Mnxesha  Is  about  ten  miles  from  King 
WlUlam's  Town,  on  the  road  to  AUce.  The 
first  people  were  "settled"  there  In  Decem- 
ber 1967  with  the  aim  of  eventuaUy  accom- 
modating 1.800  famUles.  (about  10,000 
people).  The  Minister  of  BAD  said  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  on  March  4,  1969  that 
2,897  people,  of  whom  2,041  were  chUdren, 
had  been  moved  there.  Most  of  these  had 
come  from  Mlddelburg  (203  famUles), 
BurgersdCNrp  (67  famiUes)  and  Cape  Town 
(39  famUles) .  with  a  few  from  a  number  of 
other  towns.  By  May  1969  the  official  popu- 
lation figure  waa  8,400.  My  own  estimate 
was  much  higher  and  seemed  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  numbers  on  the  houses. 

The  flrat  arrivals  were  put  Into  wooden 
huts,  with  Elnc  roofs.  The  huts  measured 
roughly  10ft  by  I6ff  and  10ft  high,  with 
no  ceUlngs  or  fioors.  There  are  99  of  these 
which  are  stUl  in  use.  In  one  of  them,  chosen 
at  random,  there  were  three  adults  and 
four  ChUdren;  I  was  assured  that  some  of 
the  others  contained  more.  These  people  are 
mainly  pensioners  and  Indigents  who  do  not 
pay  rent. 

The  bulk  of  the  houses  are  two-roomed, 
cement-under-asbestos  structiu'es  with  no 
floors  or  ceiling^.  Some  stand  alone,  others 
are  semi-detached  so  that  they  appear  to  be 
four-room  houses,  but  are  in  fact  two-roomed 
ones.  The  rent  for  these  Is  R3.42  (£1.99)  a 
month,  Including  rudimentary  sanitation 
services.  In  one  of  them  there  were  13  chU- 
dren whose  mother  was  working  in  Caps 
"Town.  Many.  If  not  all.  of  the  houses  are 
grossly  overcrowded.  Because  of  the  number 
of  widows  and  pensioners,  the  majority  (53 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  May  1969)  of  the 
hOTiseholders  are  women.  There  are  a  few 
four-roomed  houses  for  teachers  and  Qovem- 
ment  employees. 

An  official  of  the  Information  Office  at- 
tached to  the  Chief  Bantu  Affairs  Commis- 
sioner's Office  in  King  wllUam's  Town  was 
quoted  in  the  Daily  Dispatch  of  January  16, 
1969  as  saying:  "Redundant  people  are  being 
moved  to  Mnxeaha.  The  township  is  the  same 
as  nilngl  near  Lady  Frere  and  Sada  near 
Whittlesea.  We  hotise  redundant  pec^le.  The 
people  would  be  of  no  particular  age-group 
and  could  not  render  productive  service  in 
an  urban  area.  Among  such  people  were  men 
who  had  lost  their  jobs  and  could  not  find 
new  employment,  old  and  Infirm  people  and 
unmarried  mothera.  The  Government  would 
provide  the  children  with  one  substantial 
meal  a  day  and  rations  wotUd  be  given  to 
the  old  and  infirm  people.  Able-bodied  men 
would  be  able  to  enter  Into  contracts  for 
work  on  the  mines,  Industeles  and  other 
avenues  ot  employment.  The  provision  of 
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employment  In  the  new  village  Is  receiving 
the  attention  of  the  authorities." 

How  much  attention  they  gave  the  matter 
we  do  not  know,  but  they  evidently  decided 
agalzkst  it.  In  the  House  of  Assembly  on 
March  4,  1969,  the  MliUster  of  BAD  said  that 
the  Government  was  not  contemplating 
establishing  any  industries  in  or  near 
Mnxeslia.  By  May  1969  more  people  had 
arrived  from  Mlddelburg  and  otbera  were 
stUl  ctHnlng.  These,  and  many  of  the  others, 
were  victims  of  the  Government  poUcy  of 
moving  aU  Africans  to  the  eastern  area  of 
Cape  Province.  Since  this  had  been  the  In- 
tention for  some  time  it  seems  that  Uttle  or 
no  development  of  African  locations  in 
towns  west  of  this  line  had  been  made.  So. 
at  Mlddelburg.  the  Gtovsmment  had  buUt 
a  large  new  township  for  coloureds.  but  had 
for  many  yean  done  nothing  about  the 
African  location  where  many  people  were 
Uving  In  tin  "pondokkiee"  (rough  shacks). 
Conditions  were  thus  far  from  satisfactory, 
but  they  did  at  least  have  better  faculties 
than  they  found  at  Mnxesha. 

At  Mlddelburg  there  were  two  estaldlshed 
schools,  a  cUnlc  with  a  permanent  staff,  light- 
ing In  some  of  the  streets  and  a  satisfactory 
water  and  sewerage  system.  Rents  were  R1.75 
(£1.02)  a  month  for  a  two-roomed  house; 
R4  (£2.63)  a  month  for  a  three-roomed  and 
R3  (£1.16)  a  month  for  a  "private  stand  ' — 
at  the  time  of  the  removal  this  was  increased 
to  R6  (£3.49)  a  month,  presumably  to  en- 
courage pe<^le  to  "agree"  to  move.  Many 
people  at  Mnxesha  were  quite  adamant  that 
they  had  been  employed,  reasonably  hoxiaed 
and  very  much  wanted  to  stay  at  Mlddelburg. 
But.  as  one  said:  "You  cant  say  no  to  a 
white  man." 

They  said  they  were  told  by  an  olBclal  that 
at  Mnxesha  they  would  have  propter  houses 
with  a  bath  and  a  stove;  there  would  be  shops 
and  other  faculties  and  special  bachelor 
quarters  with  their  own  kitchens  and  cooks. 
Others  claimed  they  were  told  that  U  they  did 
not  move  dogs  would  be  set  on  them.  Some 
were  told  to  settle  their  famUies  In  Mnxedia 
and  return  to  work  In  Mlddelburg.  Thoss  who 
owned  their  houses  In  Mlddelburg  were  prom- 
ised compensation  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
moval; but  some  said  they  received  It  several 
months  after  the  move.  The  highest  compen- 
sation that  I  heard  of  was  Ra40  (£140.18) 
for  a  four-roomed  house;  others  received  be- 
tween R25.26  (£14.74)  and  R80  (£46.72) . 

By  the  time  of  my  visit  the  health  faculties 
had  Improved  considerably;  previously,  I  waa 
told,  they  were  virtually  non-existent.  A 
quaUfied  nurse  was  appointed  in  May  1969  to 
run  a  free  cUnlc,  with  a  doctor  visiting  once 
a  week.  Until  that  time  a  nurse  from  Mount 
Coke  had  visited  once  a  week.  But  the  charge 
was  20  cents  (lip) ,  so  most  people  could  not 
afford  treatment.  There  was  also  a  TB  clinic 
once  a  week.  Free  medical  treatment  was 
available  in  King  WUUam's  Town  but  the  re- 
turn btis  fare  of  40  cents  (23p)  was  prohibi- 
tive. There  was  (and  stlU  Is)  a  free  ambu- 
lance service.  But  the  African  superintendent 
has  to  drive  four  miles  to  the  nearest  tele- 
phone to  call  It  and  this  telephone  does  not 
operate  In  the  evenings  or  at  wa^cends.  The 
district  surgeon  ran  a  clinic  about  three  mUes 
away.  He  normally  charged  R1.60  (87p)  for  an 
adult  and  Bl  (68p)  for  a  chUd,  which  was 
weU  beyond  the  means  of  most. 

The  signs  of  malnutrition  are  obvious 
throughout  and  there  have  been  many 
deaths.  In  May  1969  there  were  over  90 
graves,  of  which  more  than  70  were  chUdren 's. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  only  arrived  In 
December-January  1969. 

There  are  now  taps  In  the  streets.  They  flzst 
appeared  in  February  1969.  UntU  then  water 
was  brought  in  once  a  day  Monday  to  Friday, 
twice  on  Saturday  and  not  on  Sunday.  The 
people  were  tcdd  to  boU  the  water  before 
drinking  it.  Pit  latrines  are  provided,  but 
they  ^>pear  to  be  very  shallow  and  are  prone 
to  overfiowlng. 
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Almost  half  of  the  mm  an  migrant 
workars.  The  only  employment  In  the  area 
u  on  the  building  of  houses  In  the  settle- 
ment, for  which  man  are  paid  R16.M  (£8.67) 
a  month.  Women  srt  paid  B0  (£8.49)  a  month 
for  such  work  as  piloting  grass  In  the  settle- 
ment; this  work  Is  a  form  of  poor-relief.  In 
the  beginning  there  was  some  employment 
In  the  settlement  for  one  person  from  almost 
every  house.  But  now  there  are  many  with 
no  wage  earners  who  are  provided  with 
rations  each  month. 

People  complained  that  the  rations  were 
Issued  Irregularly  and  that  It  appeared  they 
were  being  cut  down.  Some  said  that  the 
rations  lasted  them  only  two  weeks.  "After 
that  we  have  to  pawn  our  clothes  in  order  to 
buy  food  at  the  Kuropean  store."  There  are 
no  shops  In  the  settlement.  The  nearest  one, 
which  Is  white-owned  Is  about  two  miles 
away;  there  is  another  one  and  a  post  cAoe 
about  four  miles  away.  The  Border  Coundl 
of  Churches  is  subsidising  the  sale  of  milk 
and  soup  powders.  There  is  no  fuel  avmllahle 
In  the  area;  I  passed  some  children  carrying 
wood  fo\ir  miles  from  the  settlement.  At  first 
wood  was  being  sold  for  35  cents  (SOp)  a  bag 
and  then  for  28  cents  (14p).  It  is  now  being 
sold  for  15  cents  (8p) ,  the  balance  being  paid 
by  a  relief  organisation.  But  even  with  this 
subsidy,  wood  was  piling  up  with  the  dis- 
tributor because  the  people  could  not  afford 
it.  A  niunber  of  people  have  been  fined  RIO 
(£5.84)  for  trespassing  while  in  search  of  fuel. 
At  Mlddelburg,  and  some  of  the  other 
places  from  which  they  came,  some  of  the 
people  had  been  receiving  maintenance 
grants  of  R6  (£3.03)  a  month  for  every 
child.  But  these  grants  are  only  applicable 
in  urban  "Bantu  areas",  so  they  loet  them  on 
their  removal  to  Mnxesha,  which  is  a  rural 
townahlp.  The  Bantu  Affairs  Department  In 
Zwelltsha  had  said  that  they  would  apply  to 
Pretoria  to  make  the  grants  applicable  to 
Mnxesha. 

A  lower  primary  school  was  opened  on 
March  14, 1989.  Before  that,  the  children  had 
to  walk  about  three  and  a  half  miles  to  school 
and  often  arrived  exhausted,  not  surprising 
considering  their  under-nourished  state. 

No  matter  how  bad  a  settlement  Is  there 
are  usually  soma  people  from  white  farms 
who  prefer  It;  this  Is  true  even  at  Mnxesha. 
In  general,  the  people  from  the  towns  did  not 
want  to  move,  but  some  said  that,  despite 
all  the  hardship,  they  were  "happy"  because 
they  felt  that  they  had  some  security  and 
were  free  from  continual  harraasment  about 
referenoe  tMoks.  ftor  example,  at  Mlddalbuig 
many  had  to  report  every  month. 

The  sufferings  of  the  people  at  Mnxesha 
are  exampllfled  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  B.  M.: 
she  arrived  at  Mnxeaha  from  Burgersdorp  In 
December  1968.  wHh  her  six  children.  By 
ICay  1948  two  of  the  children  had  died;  two 
others,  aged  13  and  6  years,  had  "gross  pel- 
lagra" aooordlng  to  the  doctor;  another 
younger  child  waa  in  hospital  with  malnu- 
trttltm.  She  Is  a  widow  and  was  supporting 
herself  in  Burgeiadosp  by  doing  iliiimatlii 
woric;  now  she  has  no  employmaat.  She  Is 
only  87  years  old  and  so  doee  not  rec^ve  a 
pMulon.  As  Mnxesha  la  a  rural  araa  she  can- 
not gei  a  child  malntoianoe  allowanoa. 
Since  she  went  to  ***»»—»«■  she  had  had  no 
source  at  income  apart  from  the  ttm  oentt 
which  she  manages  to  earn  by  collecting 
wood  from  miles  away  and  selling  it  In  the 
settlement.  She  hss  taken  her  children  to 
the  nurse  several  times  but  because  she  did 
not  have  the  30  cents  they  were  not  attended 
to.  She  was  receiving  Oovemment  rations, 
obviously  inadequate. 

About  one  and  a  half  miles  from  m«»— i^^ 
there  Is  a  growing  settlement  for  pensioners 
and  their  families,  called  Kmadakenl.  In  May 
1969  there  were  16  mud  huts,"  measuring 
about  10ft  by  ISft;  the  roofs  were  also  mud 
with  a  layer  of  tarpaulin  In  between.  There 
ware  no  windows,  only  two  small  opentags. 
Hmm  huta  housed  more  "redundant"  people 
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from  town  locations.  They  did  not  pay  any 
rent  for  the  mud  houses,  which  were  cer- 
tainly inferior  to  the  normal  farm  house. 
There  were  no  toilets  provided  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  any  having  been  built  by  the 
occupants  of  the  16  huts.  There  was  a  water 
tank  which  was  filled  by  a  tanker.  Some  were 
building  their  own  houses,  for  which  they 
had  been  given  doors  and  windows,  a  few 
yards  away. 

At  Mount  Ooke  there  Is  a  big  Methodist 
hospital  and  vary  UtUe  else.  AU  around  there 
are  the  usual  Itust  Tillages.  But  jus*  a  Uttla 
way  from  the  hoq>ltal  there  U  a  strange-look- 
ing aetUement.  It  consists  of  about  40  wooden 
huts,  similar  to  those  at  isnT—ti^  au 
huddled  together.  I  was  told  that  the  African 
superintendent  lived  about  three  miles  away 
at  the  Beframjktory  of  which  he  was  the 
pnnctjMa  and  that  I  should  go  to  see  him  to 
find  out  about  the  place.  I  went  but  he,  very 
politely,  explained  that  he  had  strict  instruc- 
tions not  to  give  any  Information  about  the 
settlement.  So  I  had  to  return  and  find  out 
what  I  could  for  myself. 

It  appears  that  this  settlement  started  off 
about  five  years  ago  as  a  transit  camp.  At 
first  people  stayed  a  year  or  two  and  then 
moved  on.  But  for  the  last  two  years  only  a 
few  people  have  moved  on — to  Sada.  It  now 
seems  to  have  become  a  settlement  for  pen- 
sioners, some  of  whom  have  been  there  since 
the  establishment  of  the  settlement  and  pre- 
s\unably  will  stay  there.  In  May  1969,  about 
35  of  the  huts  were  occupied,  all  by  old-age 
pensioners  at  disabled  people.  There  were 
also  a  number  of  small  children.  Most  of 
them  are  the  Illegitimate  offspring  of  the 
Inhabitants'  children  who  either  oannot  af- 
ford to  support  them  or  cannot  have  their 
children  with  them  In  an  urban  area.  The 
old  people  whose  children  could  assist  them 
were  aUe  to  get  a  house  In  ZweUtaha. 

Theee  old  or  disabled  people  are  mainly 
"rejecu"  from  farms  In  the  Karoo  who  were 
evicted  when  the  five  labour-tenants  law 
was  enforced;  there  are  also  a  few  "re- 
diuulants"  from  urban  locations.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Farmers'  Union  denied  that  theee 
people  had  been  evicted  from  farms.  How- 
ever, one  family  was  fo\md  living  In  an  old 
motor-car  and  another  in  a  cave,  after  having 
left  a  farm,  and  other  people  said  that  they 
were  evicted,  put  on  a  train  to  King  Wil- 
liam's Town  and  then  brought  by  lorry  to 
the  settlement. 

They  receive  a  pension  of  R5.06  (£3.94) 
every  two  months  and  rations  every  three 
months.  The  rations  are  In  the  form  of  a 
coupon,  valued  between  R3  (£I.7S)  and  R6 
(£3.49)  to  buy  food  at  the  local  store.  They 
also  receive  skimmed  milk  when  it  is  avail- 
able, and  Pronutro  (though  they  were  not 
receiving  the  latter  when  I  visited).  PnUt 
from  a  Oovemment  farm,  which  is  rejected 
at  the  market,  is  sometimes  dumped  there. 
About  a  ton  of  rotting  plneai^les  was  once 
d'unped  (so  that  the  statistics  can  show  that 
7i  people  were  given  one  ton  of  fruit  In  a 
year). 

They  do  not  pay  rents  for  the  huts,  and 
between  them  they  have  two  taps.  The  people 
complained  about  the  lack  of  food  and  the 
povwty.  but  the  general  attitude  was  that 
experience  has  shown  it  is  no  use  complain- 
ing. One  old  person  commented:  "Death  Is 
a  release  from  such  a  place."  They  said  they 
were  better  off  on  the  farms,  lliose  at  Sada 
said  they  had  been  better  off  at  the  settle- 
ment, which  does  not  say  much  for  Sada. 
Mr.  Botha.  Minister  of  BAD,  boasted  at  a 
meeting  on  OctolMr  19  that  there  was  not  one 
African  in  South  Africa  who  was  starving, 
and  he  added  that  the  Nationalist  Oovem- 
ment would  not  let  it  hi4>pen.  When  one 
has  seen  death  certificates  with  the  cause 
of  death  sUx4>ly  "starvation";  when  one  has 
seen  hundreds  of  children  In  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  too  weak  from 
starvation  to  stand,  one  Is  no  longer  able 
to  feel  anger  at  such  claims— one  feels  an 
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Immense  pity  at  the  wllfiu   blindness  of 
these  men. 

At  one  hospital,  I  met  a  woman  of  35  who 
was  admitted  to  hospital  weighing  501b.  The 
nurses  told  me  that  she  had  been  on  the 
point  of  kUling  and  eating  her  le-month-old 
baby  when  she  was  admitted.  In  the  same 
hospital  I  saw  a  15-month-old  baby  weighing 
lees  than  lOlb  and  a  chUd  of  five  who 
weighed  301b.  There  were  dozens  of  stmUar 


No  doubt  there  Is  starvation  in  other  coun- 
tries In  Africa  and  the  reet  of  the  world. 
The  difference  is  that  starvation  in  South 
Africa  Is  not  due  to  natural  disasters  or  the 
poverty  of  the  country,  but  to  ideology.  Mal- 
nutrlUon  is  Increasing  and  wUl  go  on  increas- 
ing in  the  reseuiement  areas.  This  worsening 
situation  U  being  impoeed  while  Whites  en- 
Joy  conspicuotis  wealth  and  fast-lncreaslnc 
incomes. 

The  removals  are.  If  anything,  being 
^>eeded  up  and  planned  on  an  even  bigger 
scale  than  before.  Large  townships  are  being 
planned  in  the  Kastem  Cape,  at  Kldd's  Beach 
and  Mlddledrlft;  600.000  people  are  to  be 
resettled  at  these  and  other  settlements  In 
the  Clskel  In  the  next  ten  years. 

This  year  thousands  more  of  our  people 
wlU  be  transported  to  some  hellish  replica 
of  Morsgat,  nilngl  or  Kuruman.  Next  year 
there  will  be  thousands  more.  How  long  shall 
we  allow  this  to  go  on?  How  many  more 
human  cargoes  must  be  dimiped  in  the 
Reserves  before  we  find  a  way  of  stopping 
this  crime?  If  it  Is  not  stopped  soon,  will  the 
rumble  of  the  "OO"  lorries  driving  the  people 
away  from  their  homes  haimt  us  all  oiur  lives? 


THE  1818T  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
COAST  GUARD 


HON.  EDWARD  A,  GARMATZ 

or  MAMTUkm 

IN  THK  HOirSE  OF  BSPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  as 
long  as  memory  serves  me,  too  many 
Americana  have  taken  the  Coast  Guard 
for  granted.  In  fact,  for  the  better  part 
of  two  centuries,  from  the  turbulent  and 
uncertain  beginning  of  this  vast  Nation. 
I  suspect  that  the  name  Coast  Guard 
has  meant  little  more  to  many  Ameri- 
cans than  Just  that— the  protection  of 
our  coasts. 

But  those  of  us  who  have  known  the 
Coast  Guard  know  that  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  For  the  Coast 
Guard's  deceptively  modest  name  con- 
ceals a  wide  versatility  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  that  literally  is  global. 
Quietly  and  without  fanfare,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  provided  a  constant  and  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  Navy  in  the  tough 
and  seemingly  endless  Vietnam  conflict — 
Just  as  it  has  fought  side  by  side  with 
the  Navy  through  every  one  of  our  wars. 
It  has  blazed  a  trail  through  the  ice- 
bound waste  of  polar  regions — and  bro- 
ken the  grasp  of  winter  on  our  northern 
ports  and  waterways.  It  has  led  the  fight 
against  pollution  and  through  its  pre- 
ventive safety  i)rogram  has  helped  make 
the  American  merchant  marine  the  saf- 
est In  the  world.  It  builds,  maintains,  and 
operates  an  extensive  system  of  aids  to 
navigation  to  guide  maritime  traffic 
safely  through  congested  waterways. 
And  each  year  the  Co&st  Guard  saves 
thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars 
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of  property  as  it  performs  its  traditional 
duties  in  search  and  rescue. 

Any  day,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  a 
good  one  on  which  to  congratulate  the 
Coast  Guard  for  its  extraordinary 
achievements  and  devotion  to  duty.  But 
today,  which  marks  the  181st  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  our  oldest  con- 
tinuous seagoing  service,  it  is  especially 
fitting  to  pay  respect  to  the  smallest  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  In  peacetime,  as  part 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
team,  or  in  wartime  as  part  of  the  Navy, 
the  UJB.  Coast  Guard  has  earned  my 
deepest  respect. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  this  great 
Nation,  the  Coast  Guard  has  assumed  an 
ever-increasing  variety  of  duties  and 
performed  them  with  a  zeal  and  devotion 
that  in  themselves  merit  the  highest 
praise.  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  oc- 
casion, therefore,  than  on  this,  the  181st 
anniverssu7  of  the  Coast  Guard,  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  appreciation  for  its 
numberless  deeds  well  and  loyally  done. 

To  enumerate  the  many  involvements 
of  this  small  but  vigilant  Service  would 
take  too  long,  for  indeed  they  would 
fill  a  book;  but  as  we  look  back  there 
has  scarcely  been  any  area  of  endeavor — 
from  life  saving  to  pollution  control; 
from  law  enforcement  to  polar  research — 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  has  not  played 
a  vital  part.  In  fact,  we  have  a  great  deal 
for  which  to  thank  the  Coast  Guard.  Its 
deeply  rooted  humanitarian  traditions, 
to  which  we  may  point  with  pride,  are 
very  definitely  a  part  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

It  is  therefore  with  much  pleasure  and 
an  abiding  sense  of  pride  that  I  say, 
"Happy  anniversary,  Coast  Guard,  and 
coimtless  more  happy  returns!" 


SOVIET  MILITARY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT— PART  V 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   1CASSACHT7SETT3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1969  Senator  John  Stennis,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  Senator  Peter  Dominick  requested 
that  the  Defense  Department  provide  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  with  material 
comparing  Soviet  military  technology 
with  U.S.  military  technology  to  support 
DOD's  charges  that  the  Soviets  were 
rapidly  catching  up  technologically.  It 
was  also  requested  that  this  information 
be  in  as  imclassifled  a  form  as  possible. 

It  w£is  not  until  1971,  after  public  at- 
tention had  been  drawn  to  the  subject, 
that  these  materials  were  finally  made 
available  in  a  declassified  form.  DOD 
earlier  this  year  apparently  stated  that 
the  documents  could  not  be  declassified. 
The  fact  that  these  comparisons  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  weapon  systems 
and  technology  were  eventually  made 
public  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
capricious  nature  of  classification  prac- 
tice within  DOD. 

It  would  seem  that  often  documents 
and  studies  are  kept  secret  primarily  as 
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a  matter  of  bureaucratic  convenience  or 
inertia.  There  are  occasions  when  ma- 
terials remain  locked  up  only  because  no 
one  ever  asks  that  they  be  disclosed  or 
because  some  official  does  not  want  to 
expend  the  time  smd  effort  to  declassify. 
President  Nixon's  annoimcement  that 
there  are  nearly  160  milUon  pages  of 
still-secret  documents  from  World  War 
II  is  a  clear  example  of  the  vagaries  of 
Government  secrecy.  It  is  much  more 
important,  however,  to  press  the  case  for 
declassifying  materials  that  have  more 
than  history  book  significance. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  negotiations 
between  congressional  committees  and 
Defense  oCBcials  often  lead  to  disclosure 
of  information  that  was  previously  kept 
tightly  embalmed  in  the  vast  wasteland 
of  filing  cabinets. 

On  actual  inspection  these  DOD  papers 
on  Soviet  and  United  States  military 
technology  turn  out  to  be  a  rather  mixed 
bag  of  assorted  anecdotal  accounts,  con- 
taining useful  and  in  some  cases  pre- 
viously undisclosed  data  concerning  com- 
parative Soviet  and  American  weapon 
systems,  but  not  really  providing  a  logi- 
cal or  Intellectually  sound  basis  for  the 
kinds  of  explicit  statements  that  DOD 
has  been  making  about  the  Soviet  tech- 
nological threat  and  the  size  and  rate  of 
growth  of  Soviet  military  R.  &  D. 

The  material  may  be  intended  to  pro- 
vide what  Dr.  John  Foster  has  referred 
to  as  "an  appreciation  of  the  overall 
magnitude  of  the  Soviet  effort."  Pro- 
pelled by  episodic  overall  impressions, 
however,  only  the  merely  impressionable 
could  make  the  leap  of  faith  over  the 
chasm  that  separates  catalog  listings 
from  rigorous  analysis  and  substantiated 
conclusions. 

The  release  of  these  materials,  pre- 
pared by  DOD  in  1969,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction:  further  disclosure  of  the 
bases  of  the  Defense  Department's  asser- 
tions that  the  Soviets  are  about  to  seize 
military  technological  superiority  over 
the  United  States.  Hopefully  DOD  and  its 
partners  in  "the  intelligence  community" 
will  see  fit  to  share  with  us  additional 
information.  In  particular,  if  details 
about  Soviet  and  United  States  weapon 
systems  can  be  made  public,  I  see  no 
reason  why  essentially  academic  analy- 
ses of  Soviet  budgets  and  the  dollar 
value  of  space  and  military  R.  &  D.  can- 
not be  also  released. 

The  Defense  Department's  1969  com- 
parison  of   United    States    and   Soviet 
weapon  systems  and  technology  follows: 
Tactical  Warfare  Equipment 
armored  vehicles  (tanks) 
1.  General 

a.  The  Soviets  avoid  fundamental  changes 
In  their  tank  models;  changes  are  made  as 
necessary  to  lead.  In  their  Judgment,  the 
capabilities  of  Western  tanks.  Proven  com- 
ponents are  used  on  several  consecutive  tank 
models;  i.e.,  the  dlesel  engine  used  in  the 
T-34.  T-54,  T-55,  and  T-62  tanks  is  bfisically 
the  same  V-12  diesel  engine  with  modifica- 
tions to  increaise  the  horsepower  wherever 
necessary.  The  T-54,  T-65  and  T-e2  tanks 
use  the  same  torsion  bar/flat  track  suspen- 
sion system.  There  Is  a  considerable  overlap 
in  Soviet  medium  tank  models;  I.e.,  produc- 
tion of  an  older  model  does  not  auto- 
matically stop  with  the  Introduction  of  a 
new  model.  Production  procediu«s  are 
designed  to  keep  cost  down  with  a  Tninimiim 
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of  attention  paid  to  human  engineering  and 
maintainability.  Maintainability  does  not, 
however,  equate  to  reliability.  For  example, 
Soviet  tanks  may  Include  components  hard 
to  service  or  replace  In  the  Interest  of  cheap 
and  rugged  design. 

b.  The  United  States  has  generaUy  avoided 
basic  changes  in  each  succeeding  tank  model 
untU  the  MBT-70.  For  example,  the  M-47 
through  the  M-60  Al  tanks  have  used  the 
same  basic  engine  and  transmission.  In  each 
model,  and  In  many  of  l^e  modifications 
between  tank  models,  the  engine  and  trans- 
mission have  been  improved;  In  the  M-60 
and  late-modei  M-48's  a  dlesel  engine  has 
been  used.  AU  tanks,  up  to  the  MBT-70,  have 
used  torsion  bars  and  rubber-tired  road- 
wheels;  the  medliun  and  heavy  tanks  also 
have  used  a  double-pin,  rubber-bushed  track. 
A  major  departure  in  the  design  of  suspen- 
sion systems  is  the  MBT-70  use  of  a  hydro- 
pneiunatic  springing  medium.  Fire  control 
systems  have  largely  been  ev(^utlonary  up 
to  the  advent  of  MBT-70,  highlighted  by 
Introduction  of  the  optical  rangeflnder  In 
the  M-47  tank  and  Inclusion  of  an  electro- 
mechanical baUlstic  computer  with  the  M-48. 
The  MBT-70  Introduces  major  changes  both 
in  components  and  In  concept,  with  its  laser 
rangefinder  and  its  sight-referenced  main 
gun  stabilization  system.  The  MBT-70  also 
shows  a  major  departure  from  conventional 
tank  weapon  design  In  Its  main  gun/ 
launcher  which  can  launch  the  antitank 
guided  mlssUe  already  fielded  with  the  Sheri- 
dan vehicle  and  also  fire  a  full  spectrum  of 
conventional  ammunition  equal  to  or  better 
than  those  employed  by  previous  US  tanks. 
GeneraUy,  when  a  new  model  is  adopted  by 
the  United  States,  production  of  the  older 
models  is  terminated.  Major  attention  is  de- 
voted to  human  engineering  factors,  rapid 
replacement  of  major  components.  Increase 
of  the  mean  time  to  failure,  and  Increase  of 
the  rellabUity  of  the  fabrication  techniques, 
such  as  welding. 

c.  The  US  response  to  the  threat  of  the 
Soviet  T-34/85  medium  tank  was  the  M-47 
and  the  M-48  tanks.  [Deleted]  which  had 
appeared  In  quantity  at  about  the  time  the 
M-48  was  first  being  Issued  to  the  US  Army. 
The  US  response  to  the  T-54  series  was  the 
M-60,  which  Is  generally  [deleted].  Then, 
the  Soviets  again  Introduced  a  new  tank, 
the  T-62,  within  the  time  frame  In  which 
the  M-60  was  issued  [deleted].  The  Soviets 
do  not  have  a  direct  counterpart  to  the  US 
MBT-70  development.  Their  past  reaction  to 
new  US  medium  tanks,  however,  Indicates 
that  within  2  years  of  the  date  the  MBT-70 
is  issued  to  US  forces  in  EiU'ope,  they  prob- 
ably win  produce  a  medium  tank  that  they 
consider  to  be  an  effective  counterweai>on. 

2.  Protection 

a.  The  Soviets  have  changed  their  concept 
of  armor  protection  In  that  they  have  re- 
duced the  BrlneU  hardness  untU  It  now 
closely  approaches  that  of  the  United  States. 
[Deleted.]  Based  on  equivalent  armor  thick- 
ness only,  the  US  [deleted]. 

b.  The  Soviets  have  no  known  CBR  protec- 
tion, but  they  have  provided,  in  all  models  of 
the  T-65  tank,  mechanical  filtration  and  an 
automatic  control  unit  for  defense  against 
a  nuclear  attack.  Late-model  T-65  tanks  and 
succeeding  vehicles  are  provided  with  a  pro- 
tective shielding  against  a  nuclear  attack. 
US  tanks  are  not  equipped  with  special 
devices  or  shielding  other  than  that  provided 
by  the  armor  sheU. 

3.  Firepower 

a.  Over  the  years,  the  Soviets  have  not 
made  significant  improvements  In  optical  fire 
control  equipment.  Beginning  with  later- 
model  T-64's,  however,  and  all  T-65's,  Sovim 
tank  guns  have  been  stabilized  In  both 
planes.  The  United  States  began  using  stereo- 
type optical  rangefinders,  with  a  ballistic 
computer,  on  the  M-47.  The  first  US  stand- 
ard stabUizatlon  system  was  fielded  In  the 
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SharldAn  rehlde.  as  a  minimum  capAblllty 
aclileT«d  through  use  of  components  already 
required  In  the  guidance  and  control  system 
for  the  Shillelagh  mlaaUe. 

b.  Up  to  the  advent  of  the  T-«a,  the 
Soviets  consistently  used  a  main  t«nk  arma- 
ment of  caliber  Uu^er  than  that  of  the  US 
tanks.  With  the  116-mm  smoothbore,  the 
Soviets  apparently  put  more  stress  on  factors 
other  than  gun  caliber.  Beginning  In  1960, 
the  United  States  devoted  more  time  to  range 
(laser),  target  acquisition,  and  the  isa-mm 
gun  launcher  system. 

c.  A  comparison  of  basic  loads  of  main 
ammment  ammiinltlon  carried  reveals  a 
distinct  advantage  of  the  United  States  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  T-6a,  with  lower  sil- 
houette and  restricted  Interior,  generally  car- 
ries %  leas  ammunition  than  the  M-60A1. 
Soviet  tanks  carried  84  main  armament 
rounds  In  the  T-64  and  40  rounds  in  the 
T-83.  The  US  present  standard  M-60A1  tank 
carries  63  rounds  and  MBT-70  carries 
[dieted.] 

4.  Mobmty 

a.  Comparatively,  the  maximum  road 
speeds  of  US  and  Soviet  medium  tanks  are 
the  same,  US  tanks,  Uududlng  the  early  ver- 
sions of  the  M-48,  used  gasoline  engines  and 
were  grossly  Inferior  to  Soviet  dleaellzed 
tanks,  with  reelect  to  maTlmiim  cruising 
ranges.  This  advantage  dlam>peared  when  the 
M-iSAS  was  retroAUed  with  a  dlesel 
«>ngin«i  and  the  M-60  tank  appeared  In  1B59 
with  a  dlesd  engine.  The  Soviet  use  stiff  tor- 
sion bars  that  are  not  prestressed.  In  com- 
parison, the  United  States  used  prestressed 
t<vslon  bars,  which  allow  greater  rocwlwheel 
travel.  This  Improves  the  cross-ooiintry  speed 
of  US  tanks  by  as  much  as  a  factor  of 
[deleted]  (based  on  a  computer  study  of  the 
T-65  against  the  M-60A1 ) .  The  MBT-70.  with 
Its  hydropneumatlc  suspension,  will  have  Im- 
proved cross-country  mobility,  over  the  M- 
60:  by  a  factor  of  2.  The  hydropneumatlc 
system  on  the  MBT-70  Is  the  first  major 
Improvement  In  tank  siispenslon  systems 
since  World  War  IL 

b.  Soviet  tanks,  beginning  with  the 
T-S4/8S.  have  had  a  deep-fording  oapablllty, 
1^..  snorkel! ng  In  up  to  18  feet  of  wator. 
Their  light  amjdUblous  tank  the  PT-76,  has 
an  Inherent  swim  capability.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  began  snorkellng 
wltb  the  M-60.  The  U-661  Sheridan  Is  made 
amphibious  by  the  Installation  of  a  kit. 

EDUVT-urr  HBLioopnas 

1.  The  Soviets  have  exhibited  considerable 
tJ»«>»»n<»>l  competence  In  the  development  of 
heavy-lift  heUct^rters.  Their  first  heavy 
transport  helloopter  (payload  over  10,000 
lbs.)  was  the  Hocae  (Tak-a4).  demonstrated 
In  1956  and  operational  In  1958,  which  had  a 
m^'HiTinTw  take-off  weight  of  38,600  Ibe.,  a 
mitTitwiim  payload  of  12,000  and  carried  40 
troops.  This  helicopter  was  developed  by  uti- 
lising two  of  the  proven  engine/rotor  com- 
binations of  the  Hound  (MI-4)  In  a  tandem 
configuration,  obviating  the  necessity  for  de- 
velcqunent  of  new  rotors  and  transmissions. 
Hone  was  used  effectively  In  military  and 
dvU  operations  during  the  early  1960's. 

2.  In  1960,  the  Hook  (MI-6)  twln-turblne 
transport  hdleopter  which  was  flnt  flown  In 
1967  >*■"«»"*  o|>«ratl(Hial.  Hook  mere  than 
doubled  the  payload  of  Horse  and  has  a  oapn- 
bUlty  of  carrying  a  a6,400-lb.  payload  or  66 
troops  with  rolling  taka-off.  It  Is  the  largest 
produoUau  transport  hellooptar  In  the  world. 
Hark*  (MI-10),  a  variant  at  the  Hook,  was 
demonstrated  at  the  Parts  Air  Show  In  1961 
and  became  operational  In  1966.  utlUxlng  the 
aaina  eoglne/rotor  combination  as  Hook,  the 
Harks  Is  citable,  with  ndllng  takeoff,  of 
carrying  a  large  88,000  lb.  payload  on  a  p^t- 
fcrm  suspended  from  the  fuselage.  Another 
variant,  the  MI-IOK.  Is  a  short-legged  crane- 
oonflgund  heavy  lift  hellot^ter  with  uprated 
^-g*"**  which  is  capable  of  tranqmrting  a 
[dtfatad]  lb.  sling  load. 

8.  Again,  by  utillalng  proven  componants. 
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the  Soviets  have  developed  a  very  heavy  than  a  basic  technology  disparity.  The  pres- 
transport  heUoc^ter  with  a  payload  oapabil-  ent  U.S.  heavy-lift  helicopters  are  much  more 
ity  approximately  double  that  of  the  Hook,  efficient  but  also  considerably  smaller  than 
On  23  Feb  69,  Homer  (MI-12)  eatabliahed  the  Soviet  aircraft.  Future  designs  cau  for 
five  new  class  worid  records  by  carrying  increased  lifting  capacity,  although  still 
68,409  lb.  to  an  altitude  of  9678  ft.  Homer  much  less  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
was  developed  by  laterally  displacing  two  is  likely  that  U.S.  empbasU  on  efficiency  will 
Hook/Harke  engines/rotor  comblnattons  and  maintain  superiority  In  lift  to  weight  ratio, 
upgrading  the  engines  by  1000  shaft  horse-  but  the  Soviet  designers  may  begin  to  em- 
power each.  No  significant  new  transmission  phaslze  this  abUlty  while  U.S.  engineers  are 
or  rotor  development  was  required  to  achieve  increasing  gross  weight  capability.  Weight 
this  capability.  It  Is  estimated  that  Homer  fraction  efficiencies  tend  to  be  lower  at 
could  (deleted]  be  In  service  by  1972-73,  a^  higher  gross  weight  so  that  the  efficiencies  of 
eratlonaUy  carry  a  n>ax1mnm  payload  of  U.S.  systems  shown  on  Table  1  would  not  be 
45,000  lbs.  with  vertical  takeoff  or  70,000  Iba.  realized  at  gross  weights  comparable  to  the 
maximum  payload  with  rolling  takeoff.  Soviet   sytsems.   The   favorable  UjS.   weight 

4.  The  Soviets  place  emphaslB  on  lifting  fractions  do  reflect  in  part  more  efltclent  U.B. 
ei^MUSility  at  the  expense  of  qpeed  or  range  power  plants  which  are  representative  of  the 
and  achieve  these  goals  by  sln4>le,  straight-  relaUve  U.S./Soviet  turbine  engine  tech- 
forward  low  risk  designs  and  maximum  use  nologles.  Recent  reviews  of  U.S.  heavy  hell- 
of  proven  oonqMnents.  It  Is  e:q;>ected  that  copter  technology  capabilities  Indicate  that 
the  uprated  engines  used  In  Homer  will  also  the  U.S.  could  produce  heavy  helicopters  with 
permit  an  ineraased  capability  for  Hook  and  payloculs  equivalent  to  the  most  advanced 
Harke  (MI-IO) .  A  comparison  of  UJBJB.B.  and  soviet  systems  with  somewhat  more  favor- 
UJ3.  helicopters  for  the  same  mission  (radius,  able  weight  fraction  efficiencies.  Since  Soviet 
temperature,  altitude)  Is  at  Table  1  and  a  helicopter  rotors  exhibit  figure  of  merit  In- 
ohart  of  lift  ei^wblllty  versus  year  developed  dices  comparable  to  the  best  U.S.  designs,  the 
is  at  Flgura  1.  more  favorable  U.S.  capability  would  result 
■mocsBT  from  better  power  plant  efficiencies  and  dlf- 
VJSJJl.  ferlng  design  phUosophies. 

The  Soviets  have  exhibited  considerable  Free-Plight  Rockets 
technical  conq>etence  in  the  development  of  l.  Although  the  Soviets  may  have  lagged 
their  heavy-lift  helloopter  c^iabill^.  Soviet  initlaUy  In  the  development  of  large,  single 
emphasis  has  been  on  heavier,  more  rugged,  rockets,  their  progress  and  subsequent 
and  rellatale  components  with  substantially  achievements  speak  for  themselves.  Within 
less  requirements  for  maintenance  and  a  and  8-y«ar  period,  1957-1966,  we  have  seen 
greater  c^MtbUlty  for  extended  operation  in  the  development  of  four  systems  which  be- 
relatively  primitive  environments.  Low  Soviet  came  standard  Items  in  the  arsenal  of  the 
hover-out-of-ground  effect  efficiencies  reflect  Soviets  and  their  allies.  Progress  might  have 
a  Soviet  empbaslw  on  rolling  take-offs  and  been  more  rapid  If  the  Soviets  had  not  placed 
<q>erations  at  less  stringent  temperature/  emphasis  on  their  short-range  multiple  sys- 
altltude  conditions.  The  two  existing  fully  tems.  The  latest  known  free-flight  rockets, 
operational  systems,  the  MI-6  and  MI-IO  or  as  the  systems  are  generally  called, 
(MI-IOK),  are  much  further  advanced  than  Frog's  (free  rockets  over  grovmd),  the  latest 
UjB.  developments  and  provide  the  Soviets  system  (Frog-7),  was  first  seen  in  1965,  and 
with  heavy-lift  ciq>ablllty  via  Internal  trans-  it  has  now  been  produced  in  quantities  suf- 
port.  sling,  and  crane.  The  MI-12  under  ficlent  f<»'  the  Soviets  to  issue  them  to  the 
development,  while  not  being  more  eflldent  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  Considering  their  po- 
than  these  systems  (in  terms  of  cargo  tential  and  developmental  objectives,  the 
capacity  per  pound  of  helicopter  and  effective  Soviets  imdoubtedly  have  made  significant 
range) ,  does  provide  a  very  heavy-lift  capar  Improvements  on  their  Frog  systems  In  the 
blllty  [deleted]  poxmds  for  either  siipplies  last  6  years,  since  the  advent  of  the  Prog  7. 
or  troops.  TTie  future  systems,  as  noted  with  Throughout  the  lifespan  of  the  Frog  rockets 
the  modified  B£I-e  and  Ml-ia  versions,  will  the  United  States  has  had  the  Honest  John 
greatly  Improve  this  eflldeney  and  ensure  the  and  Little  John  systems.  [Deleted.]  In  view 
greater  appUcablllty  of  heavy-lift  helicopters  of  the  wide  deployment  of  the  various  Prog 
m  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces.  systems.  It  U  worthy  of  note  that  a  high 
United  States  explosive  warhead  for  a  weapon  with  a  large 

UwS.  helicopter  technology  refiects  the  lack  CEP  Is  useless  unless  It  is  an  area  warhead 

of   any   significant    helicopter    development  similar  to  those  developed  for  Honest  John 

starts  sixice  1965  and  the  lack  of  any  heavy  and  Little  John.  Previously  the  Soviets  »f>' 

helicopter   (over  30,000  lbs.  gross)   develop-  parently    believed   that   the   Frog   reaction 

ment   starts  since   1962.  This  emphasis  on  times  were  not  equal  to  the  U.S.  Honest 

producUon  over  engineering  In  the  U.S.  has  Johns.  Obviously,  steps  have  been  taken  to 

resulted  In  a  low  rate  of  helicopter  technology  correct  this  deficiency.  Indications  are  that 

advancement.  U.S.  helicopters  display  more  considerable  progress  la  being  made,  wpe- 

favorable   weight   fraction   efficiencies   than  clally  In  command  and  control  procedures, 

current  Soviet  heavy  helicopters.  This  re-  acquisition  and  handling  of  firing  data,  and 

fiects  more  a  difference  in  design  philosophy  systems  mobility. 

TABLE  l.-MISSION  COMPARISON:  U.S.Ai.S.SJ».  HELICOPTERS 

Sp«ci«citlon  c>M7C         CH-S4B  H«flw  ~H^ 

Bmic empty  w«ight  pounds 20.4J1  19,620  59.524  120  000 

MMimum  grot*  weight  pounds 46.000  47.000  98,750  225.000 

Hover  grow  weight  pound*  1 42,600  47.000  72,000  181.690 

lnstilMj)o«wr(nMxiinumhon«powar) 7,500  9.700  11.000  21000 

Fir»t  production  )re»r. jgeg  ^90  \au  i\970 

Payload  cap*bilitN»-Tain  delivered  at  repreMntativ*  nngM:  > 
Favorable  conditions  (Sea  level.  59  P.): 

"■"ij; 10.0  11.2  8.5  23.5 

J2**; JO-0  J0.8  7.2  21.5 

lOOmlto 9.7  IB  J  rj  ie  I 

Mod«aticomMi0M(3,000fMt,91.5  FJ: 

ZSmili 17  it.o  ».5  215 

MmH^ ::::::;:::::::::::::       li       ia$       "        wJ 

lOOmfc^^..                         a.0  17  NC  14.7 

S«v«neonditiMM(S.000lt,95  FJ: 

»"S^ IS  11  NC  Its 

JO*";- IS  7.7  NC  14.7 

IWwtt* to  7.0  NC  11.7 

I  Hovsr-ost-of-mand  effKt,  3,000  feet,  91.5  F. 
•  EsUiMtMl. 

'  *""»f»!!pw-out-of-ground  effect  ttart  and  fuel  for  miwaii  rtnft  plus  .20  minutn,  mission  tqulpmtnt  and  crew  wtiiht  •»• 
Hmfd  at  3/100  Iba.  zore  vertical  vitodty  dimb,  zero  wind. 
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a.  D\irlng  the  near  term  period,  Soviet 
long-range  artillery  rockets  will  be  replaced 
with  short-range,  accurate  missiles.  On  the 
US  side,  the  Lance,  with  a  (deleted)  pound 
HE  warhead  and  a  range  of  [deleted]  meters, 
should  become  operational.  The  multiple  ar- 
tillery rocket  system  (Mars)  should  be  In 
the  late  stages  of  development.  The  Soviets 
currently  have  multiple  Prog  systems  to  ful- 
fill an  area  saturation  requirement  with  an 
Inherent  "shock  effect"  action.  (Deleted.] 
Mars  when  developed  and  deployed  will  en- 
hance the  US  capability  for  area  kill  and 
saturation  weapon.  The  Soviets,  if  they  have 
not  done  so  already,  will  have  produced  com- 
parable systems.  Both  sides  will  stress  essen- 
tially the  same  thing — a  highly  responsive 
system  to  deliver  the  appropriate  ordnance 
on  the  total  target  array  of  the  combat  en- 
vironment of  future  conflicts. 

Tactical  Short  Range  BaUlstlc  Missiles 

1.  The  Soviets  currently  have  two  short- 
range  (tactical)  ballistic  missile  (SRBM) 
systems  [deleted]. 

2.  The  US  Army  also  has  two  operational 
SRBMs;  the  Pershing  (maximum  yield  [de- 
leted], range  400  nm)  and  the  Sergeant 
(maximum  yield  [deleted],  <ange  75  nm) 
missile  systems.  While  both  missiles  are 
mounted  on  wheel  semitrailer  TELa  which 
give  them  good  mobility  [deleted]. 

3.  The  Soviets  have  fielded  and  will  con- 
tinue to  field  SRBMs  featuring  longer  range 
and  greater  payload  capacity  than  US  cotin- 
terpart  missiles.  In  addition,  currently  de- 
ployed and  future  Soviet  SRBM  systems 
probably  will  have  a  nonnuclear  warhead 
capability. 

4.  In  most  areas  of  missile  technology  the 
Soviets  probably  have  at  least  an  equal  if 
not  superior  technological  base  which  is  ex- 
ploited In  a  completely  different  manner 
than  US  exploitation;  the  US  predicates  a 
missile  system  up>on  an  advance  in  tech- 
nology while  the  Soviets  take  proven  tech- 
nology and  apply  it. 

6.  Application  of  US  standards  to  Soviet 
missiles  is  a  grave  and  misleading  error;  the 
design  philosophies  of  each  country  are  so 
different  that  false  conclusions  concerning 
Soviet  capabilities  have  resulted  when  So- 
viet missile  capabilities  were  measured  by 
US  standards. 

Oap-Orossing  Equipment 
1.  For  an  overall  assessment  of  US  and 
Soviet  capabilities  for  gap-crossing  In  an  as- 
sault operation,  both  the  US  and  the  Soviets 
have  tank-launched  bridges  of  similar  carry- 
ing capacities  and  span  lengths;  both  have 
amphibious  assault  ferries  with  similar  ca- 
pacities and  mobility.  At  present,  however, 
the  US  has  only  limited  quantities  of  am- 
phibious assault  ferries,  whereas  the  Soviets 
have  operational  quantities  deployed.  For  the 
crossing  of  short  gaps  In  the  100-foot  range, 
the  US  has  no  counterparts  for  the  Soviet 
SMM  and  TMM  truck-launched  multi-span 
bridging  which  can  be  assembled  at  a  rate 
of  6  feet  per  minute.  For  the  crossing  of 
major  water  barriers,  the  current  US  stand- 
ard floating  bridge,  M4T6,  can  be  assembled 
at  a  rate  of  2  feet  per  minute.  comp>ared  with 
20  feet  per  minute  for  the  Soviet  PMP.  The 
US  has  no  floating  railroad  bridge  for  rapid 
replacement  in  rear  areas. 

2.  From  1969-1978.  the  US  U  expected  to 
develop  a  90  foot  AVLB.  Based  upon  Intelli- 
gence concerning  the  Soviet  PMP  ribbon 
bridge,  the  US  is  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  duplicate.  The  MAB  amphibious  bridge 
will  be  operational  during  this  period.  How- 
ever, there  Is  no  Indication  of  any  develop- 
ment of  truck-launched  multlspan  dry-gap 
bridging  In  the  current  planning.  The  US 
is  Investigating  the  UK  Medium  Girder 
Bridge  which  gives  a  marked  increase  (as 
compared  to  the  Bailey  Bridge)  In  dry  gap 
crossing  ability. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  will  also 
develop  a  100-foot  AVLB  before  1978.  A 
multipurpose    bridge    utilizing    the    TMM 
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Bolasors-type  superstructure  mounted  on 
either  a  tank  chassis  or  an  amphibian  of 
the  QSP  type  will  also  be  developed.  It  is 
expected  that  an  Improved  PMP  ribbon 
bridge  with  self-propelled  pontoon  units 
will  replace  the  current  model. 

4.  Should  these  projected  bridge  develop- 
ments materialize,  the  D8  will  stlU  be  short 
of  the  multlspan  capability  for  dry-g^ 
crossing,  but  wUl  be  even  with  the  Soviets 
in  assault  bridge  and  tactical  floating  bridge 
categories. 

Ammunition 

1.  Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  made  significant  advancements 
in  their  shaped-charge  developments.  As  a 
result  of  precision  manufacturing  tech- 
niques and  better  fuzing  in  shaped  charge 
designs,  the  United  States  Is  currently  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  achieving  greater 
penetration  against  conventional  and  uncon- 
ventional armor  at  longer  ranges.  [Deleted.] 

2.  In  the  area  of  armor-piercing  tech- 
nology, the  United  States  designed  105  mm 
APDS  proJectUe.  fired  at  4650  ft/sec  repre- 
sents the  most  advanced  state  of  the  art 
for  spin  stabilized  kinetic  energy  penetra- 
tors.  The  162  mm.  APDS  fired  at  [deleted] 
ft/sec  developed  for  the  MBT-70  represents 
the  most  advanced  state  of  the  art  for  fin 
stabilized  kinetic  energy  penetrators.  It  is 
possible  that  the  U.S.  is  ahead  of  the  USSR 
at  this  time.  [Deleted.] 

3.  Research  to  Improve  the  fragmentation 
effectiveness  of  munitions  has  been  pursued 
vigorously  by  the  US  and  the  USSR.  Current 
steel  technologies  of  both  naUons  provide  for 
comparable  effectiveness  and  should  remain 
the  same  throughout  the  near  term  period: 
however,  the  Soviets  hold  a  slight  edge  in 
cast-iron  technology,  as  evidenced  by  greater 
lethal  area  per  pound  of  fuzed  projectile,  and 
this  superiority  should  continue.  Although 
the  Soviets  have  been  conducting  researoh 
on  controlled  fragmentation  and  have  a  ca- 
pability for  submissUing  small  individually 
fuzed  bomblets,  the  United  States  holds  a 
command  lead  in  Improved  conventional 
munitions  (ICM's).  The  use  of  ICM's  by  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam  has  resulted  in 
some  duds,  which  presumably  have  been 
made  available  to  the  USSR  for  reverse  engi- 
neering, and  the  USSR  Is  expected  to  close 
the  gap  In  this  area  by  the  mid-1970's. 

4.  Unless  a  significant  breakthrough  in 
gun  ammunition  is  made,  both  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR  are  expected  to  acceler- 
ate their  rocket-assisted  projectile  (RAP)  de- 
velopments throughout  the  near  term  pe- 
riod, with  no  superiority  expected  to  be  held 
by  either  country.  Currently,  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR  have  fuzing  for  any 
tactical  role,  with  both  nntlons  striving  to 
Improve  the  deficiencies.  The  United  States 
fuzing  technology  however.  Is  considerably 
advanced,  as  compared  to  that  of  the  Soviets, 
and  should  continue  throughout  the  near 
term  period. 

Naval  Warfare  Equipment 
Submarines 

1.  1960  was  the  beginning  of  the  qualita- 
tive phase  of  the  Soviet  force  Improvement 
program.  From  1946  until  the  late  fifties  the 
Soviet  built-up  construction  sites,  person- 
nel skills,  and  an  Industrial  base  to  support 
the  production  of  large  numbers  of  efficient 
dlesel  submarines.  By  1960  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  technical  evaluation  of  their 
new  nuclear  powered  submarines.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  today  these  submarines  have 
greater  power  than  U.S.  ships  (deleted]  be- 
catise  of  various  tradeoffs  In  other  character- 
istics. 

2.  The  UjS.  Submarine  Force,  by  i960,  had 
developed  a  second  generation  nuclear  attack 
submarine,  and  had  already  deployed  a 
Polaris  firing  strategic  submarine  on  station. 
World  War  II  submarines  were  being  refur- 
bished, and  these  made  up  the  majority  of 
the  Force. 

3.  In  1965  the  Soviets  had  utilized  the  tech- 
nology developed  for  the  November  nuclear 
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attack  submarine  construction  program  to 
produce  an  Echo  class  cruise  mimttif>  launcher, 
and  a  Hotel  class  ballistic  missile  launcher. 
The  cruise  missile  and  the  nuclear  submatln* 
were  combined  to  provide  a  weapon  system 
that  is  [deleted].  By  1965  the  Soviets'  sub- 
marine force  was  going  to  sea  and  Improving 
their  operational  techniques  by  long  and 
arduous  patrols  in  all  the  areas  of  the  world. 

4.  The  size  of  the  1966  U.S.  active  Sub- 
marine Force  was  limited  by  directives  to  the 
same  level  as  1960.  Fifteen  new  nuclear  at- 
tack submarines  replaced  dlesel  ships  In  the 
five  year  period.  In  this  period  the  U^S.  lead 
In  submarine  quieting  was  maintained.  The 
Soviet  c^)eratlng  depth  capability  is  estimated 
to  have  kept  in  step  with  the  U.S.  increase 
from  [deleted]  ft.  to     [deleted]  ft.  In  1962. 

5.  In  1969  we  see  In  the  Soviet  submarine 
force  the  results  of  a  toajor  Soviet  techno- 
logical buildup.  The  design  teams  which  pro- 
duced the  older  nuclear  submarines  have 
produced  at  least  three  new  classes  of  attack 
submarines  and  a  new  class  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  similar  to  our  Polaris.  At 
least  two  of  the  attack  class  submarines 
are  nuclear  powered  and  incorporate  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  hull  design,  single 
propeller  propulsion  systems  and  imiMX>ved 
sonar  and  weapon  systems.  They  are  faster, 
quieter  and  dive  deeper  than  their  predeces- 
sors. One  is  estimated  to  carry  a  new  standoff 
weapons  system  which,  if  supported  by  sonar 
improvements,  could  give  the  Soviets  a  sig- 
nificant advantage  in  the  ASW  role.  A  third 
attack  class  is  a  small  submarine  of  unknown 
propulsion.  The  SSBN  carries  16  missUes  ca- 
pable of  submerged  launch  to  a  range  approx- 
imating our  early  Polaris.  The  Soviet  sub- 
marine force  of  1969  has  very  efficient  nuclear 
submarines  and  new  construction  dlesel  sub- 
marines. The  industrial  base  to  biiild  new 
submarines  and  to  overhaul  and  repair  opera- 
tional submarines  has  doubled  since  1964 
and  far  exceeds  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  pool  of  personnel  with  the  technological 
background  and  capabilities  to  further  ad- 
vance the  Soviet  submarine  force  Is  available, 
and  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  Soviets  will 
continue  to  improve  the  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  their  submarine  force. 

6.  Today  there  are  69  dlesel  submarines 
In  the  U.S.  Navy  whose  average  age  is  21 
years.  300  Soviet  dlesels  have  an  average  age 
of  10  years.  XSS.  has  S6  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines with  an  average  age  of  4  years  com- 
pared to  30  Soviet  nuclears  with  an  average 
age  of  6  years.  It  Is  significant  to  note  that 
the  Soviets  are  building  nuclear  submarines 
at  a  greater  rate  (ten  in  1968)  than  the 
United  States,  while  still  building  dlesel 
submarines. 

Naval  surface-to-air  missiles 

1.  The  United  States  Navy  has  carried  out 
extensive  SAM  development  and  deployment 
TERRIER,  TALOS  and  TARTAR  were  aU  in- 
troduced before  1960  when  the  Soviet  navy 
had  no  SAM  capabUity.  In  1962.  the  Soviets 
began  deployment  of  the  SA-N-1,  an  adap- 
tation of  the  land-based  SA-2  which  remains 
the  principal  Soviet  naval  SAM.  This  system 
is  command  guided,  and  Its  short  range  (13 
nm.)  makes  it  primarily  a  self-defense  sys- 
tem. The  United  States  systems  are  primar- 
ily for  the  defense  of  carrier  task  forces 
and  have  long  range  [deleted]. 

2.  Innovations  since  1966  on  the  United 
States  side  Include  the  Standard  missiles 
(modernized  TERRIER  and  TARTAR)  and 
the  Point  Defense  Missile  System  (adapta- 
tion of  the  Sparrow  ni  missile  bx  close-in 
self-defense).  The  Soviets  have  recently  In- 
troduced a  new  SAM  in  the  MOSKVA,  but 
no  information  is  available  to  characterise 
thU  system.  [Deleted.]  The  Soviets  SA-N-1  Is 
not  expected  to  have  an  anti-ship  capability. 

Naval  Burface-to-surfaoe  mi««ii— 

1.  In  contrast  to  the  preceding  resiune  of 

U.S.  naval  tactical  surface-to-air  ct^ablllty 

the  Soviet  Navy  deliberately  developed,  and 

Is  continually  improving  a  tactical  surface- 
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to-8iirtmoe  mlasUe  capability  [delated].  The 
U.S.  performed  lUkD  on  such  tactical  mlasUes, 
[deleted]. 

a.  Although  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  navies  experimented  with  the 
German  V-1  missile  the  United  States  Navy 
•pent  little  effort  on  pulsejete  but  initiated 
the  Regulus  program  In  1947  and  achieved 
IOC  In  19SS.  The  Sovleta  apparently  de- 
ployed VI  type  missiles  on  submarines  dur- 
ing this  period,  but  their  first  real  operational 
crulM  mlasUe  was  the  SS-N-l  in  1958.  By 
this  time,  Regulus  I  was  fully  operational 
and  Regiilus  II  was  in  production  with 
deployment  scheduled  for  19S0.  In  addition 
to  these  turbojets,  the  United  States  Navy 
began  development  of  an  advanced  twin 
ramjet  missile  for  Mach  3.5  long  range  pen- 
etration which  was  well  defined  by  1957 
when  it  was  cancelled  (Triton) .  In  1959  the 
Soviet  Navy  deployed  the  short  range  SS- 
N-2  (STTX)  mlssUe  with  its  liquid  rocket 
sustainer  shortly  after  the  United  States 
cancelled  the  Regulus  n.  The  Soviets  de- 
ployed their  first  submarine  and  surface 
launched  cruise  missUe,  the  88-N-3.  In  1961 
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at  which  time  the  United  SUtes  had  Regu- 
lus I  deployed  in  four  cruisers,  four  dlesel 
submarines,  and  one  nuclear  submarine. 
Since  that  time,  the  Soviets  have  continued 
to  deploy  cruise  missiles  and  the  United 
States  has  phased  them  out  completely.  Reg- 
ulus I  was  technically  superior  to  SS-N-l 
(which  the  Soviets  are  currently  phasing 
out) ,  Regulus  U  was  superior  to  SS-N-3  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  have 
a  capabUity  approaching  Triton.  The  United 
States  Navy  has  never  developed  a  short 
range  cruise  mlsalle  of  the  SS-N-2  class 
[deleted). 

3.  In  the  last  two  years  we  have  discovered 
possibly  five  new  naval  missile  systems  of 
wtxioh  we  believe  at  least  two  are  new 
surfiace-to-siirfaoe  systems.  We  have  no  in- 
formation on  which  to  btue  the  performance 
of  these  systems.  It  can  be  said  tb«t  If  they 
represent  any  advances  over  previous 
surface-to-surface  systems   [deleted]. 

4.  [Deleted]  Soviet  [deleted]  operational 
surface- to-eurf ace  missile  launching  ships 
and  submarines  for  mid-year  are  shown 
below: 
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I960     1965  SS-N-l 


1969  Uunditn/diip 


UJUM"^ 3    Mi  4     (4i 

WWPNY 3    ^6)  8    (16) 

SS-N-2 

MmM. G2  (124) 

SS-N-3 

WConvtnaont. 0  12    (38) 

l-\r 0  5  ho> 

Wl 0  11  (88) 

J—    .......  0  12  e48i 

KYNDA r...I.""i:i".""""I"  0  4  (32) 

KRESTA. 0  0 

Tetil  wrf*c*-tD-»[faM  uniti 12(33)        204(724) 


106 
47 


<«i 


(«4) 
(94) 


8 

4 
8 

4 


234  (1,0(4) 


Note:  Numban  in  parenthetM  indiest*  totil  ItundMr*. 

UJ3.  FBM  force 

me  UjB.  Navy's  strategic  force  is  designated 
the  Fleet  Ballistic  MissUe  (FBM)  System.  It 
consists  of  41  nuclear  powered  submarines, 
each  carrying  a  complement  of  16  Polaris 
missiles.  The  first  submarine,  the  UJ3.S. 
a^orge  Waahington  (SSBN-698) ,  deployed  In 
November  1960.  The  last  ship  of  the  series, 
the  U.S.S.  wm  Bogen  (SSBN-659)  deployed 
In  1967. 

The  U.S.  FBM  program  has  been  an  evolu- 
tionary process  as  continuous  improvements 
have  been  added  to  the  system's  capabilities. 
The  first  five  SSBN's  carried  the  Polaris  A-1 
missile  which  had  a  range  of  1200  nautical 
miles.  This  missile  has  been  phased  out  and 
replaced  by  two  later  verlsions  of  the  Polaris 
missile,  the  A-2  and  the  A-3.  The  A-2  missile 
was  an  Improved  version  of  the  A-1  with  a 
range  of  1500  nautical  miles.  The  A-3,  a 
new  design  missile,  has  a  range  of  2500  nau- 
tical miles  and  carries  a  three-body  warhead. 
It  should  be  noted  that  these  three  RVs  on 
the  A-3  are  not  Independently  targetable. 
[deleted].  The  table  below  presents  some 
charactertstlcs  of  the  classes  of  FBM 
submarines. 


Clan 


Number    Typ«  a< 
of  ships    misil* 


Lmgth     Oisplac*- 
(tMt)  fflMt  (tons) 


S96. 

608. 

616. 


5 

3 
28 


A-n 

A-3« 

A-2 
A-2 
A-3 


300 


5^900 


410 

6.900 

42S 

7.000 

42& 

7,000 

HnitiaRy. 
•  Rtflt 


Th«  ships  on  patrol  achieve  a  state  of 
readiness  such  that  the  first  mIssUe  can  be 
launched  within  [deleted]  from  receipt  of  a 


firing  message.  The  first  10  SSBN's  can  sus- 
tain a  firing  rate  of  [deleted],  while  the  31 
newer  ships  can  fire  at  a  rate  of  up  to 
[deleted]. 

Present  planning  is  to  convert  31  of  the 
41  submarines  to  carry  the  Poseidon  missile, 
configuring  the  10  remaining  to  carry  the 
Polaris  A-3.  The  structure  of  these  10  is  such 
that  it  Is  not  economical  to  convert  them  to 
Poseidon.  The  Poeeidon  conversion  program 
began  early  in  CY  1969  when  ttie  first  SSBN 
entered  the  yard  for  conversion  and  will  be 
completed  In  CT  1976.  The  Poseidon  missile 
will  have  a  MIRV  capability,  and  can  carry 
up  to  (deleted]  RVs.  The  Initial  Operational 
CapabiUty  (IOC)  tor  Poseidon  Is  January 
1971. 

Soviet  SLBM  force 

Immediately  after  World  War  n,  the 
Soviets  examined  the  possibilities  of  launch- 
ing missiles  frcMn  submarines.  Their  early 
thinking  was  directed  toward  exploiting  Ger- 
man technology  and  resulted  in  the  launch- 
ing of  V-1  missiles  from  Soviet  submarines. 
Although  lagging  the  U.S.  in  nuclear  sub- 
marine development  and  underwater  launch 
capabUlty,  the  USSR  had  a  sea-based  ballis- 
tic missile  program  underway  during  the 
early  1950'8. 

In  1955,  the  Soviets  began  converting  a 
number  of  "Z"  class  torpedo  attack  sub- 
marines to  fire  the  surface-launched  350 
nautical  mile  SS-N-^  ballistic  missile.  Six 
units  were  eventually  fitted  with  two  sail- 
mounted  missile  launching  tubes. 

In  1958.  these  first  "Z-Oonversions"  were 
followed  by  the  "G"  class  new  construction 
program.  This  long  range  dlesel  submarine 
was  the  first  to  be  designed  from  the  keel  up 
as  a  ballistic  missile  submarine.  The  "G" 
program  is  believed  to  have  ended  in  1963 
with  the  delivery  of  some  twenty-three  hulls. 


The  "G"  class  originally  carried  SS-N-4  mis- 
siles, with  a  surface  launch  capability,  in 
three  launch  tubes  located  in  the  aft  end  of 
the  sail.  A  conversion  program  is  currently 
In  progress  to  give  "G"  class  units  a  sub- 
merged firing  capability  for  the  700  nan. 
range  SS-N-6  baUlstlc  missile.  At  least  three 
such  conversions  have  been  completed  to 
date,  and  it  is  estimated  that  aU  of  the  32 
vinlts  (one  unit  of  this  class  was  lost  at  sea 
In  March  68)  of  the  "Golf"  class  will  be  so 
converted  by  1973. 

The  first  nuclear  SSBN,  the  "H"  class, 
joined  the  fleet  in  1959.  The  total  deployment 
included  nine  units.  Like  the  "G"  class,  the 
"H"  class  SSBN  carries  three  missiles  in  its 
sail  and  was  originally  designed  to  fire  the 
SS-N-4.  It  Is  estimated  that  conversion  of  8 
ships  of  the  "H"  class  to  the  SS-N-6  system 
will  be  completed  In  1969.  The  ninth  unit 
(designated  the  "H-m")  has  been  converted 
to  a  probable  test  bed  with  6  launch  tubes. 
The  first  "Y"  class  SSBN  was  reported  in  1967 
and  became  operational  in  early  1968.  This 
claas  is  markedly  similar  to  the  US  Ethan 
AUen  class  in  size  and  apptearance  and  is 
equipped  to  carry  16  missiles,  probably  of  the 
1500  njn.,  SS-N-6  type.  To  date,  eight  units 
have  been  launched;  a  force  level  of  35-50 
ships  is  anticipated  by  the  mid-1970's. 

The  Soviet  sea-based  missile  face  Is  under- 
going considerable  expansion  in  size  and 
quality  and  is  in  the  process  of  becoming  a 
major  component  in  the  total  strategic  force. 
Their  submarine  biaidlng  capability  Is  im- 
pressive, and  appears  such  as  to  be  able  to 
turn  out  on  the  order  of  12  SLBM  sutunarines 
per  year.  By  the  mid-1970'8.  the  Soviets  wUl 
probably  have  a  force  at  least  comparable  In 
size  to  that  of  the  United  States.  They  ap- 
parently are  biUlding  toward  a  ballistic  sub- 
marine force  that  will  confront  the  conti- 
nental UJ3.  with  a  threat  comparable  to  that 
which  the  Polaris  force  presents  to  the  USSR. 
Whether  they  intend  to  provide  their  SLBM 
force  with  a  MIRV  capability,  as  we  are  doing 
with  Poseidon,  is  an  unknown. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  stated  that  the 
SSBN  situation  is  a  relatively  vivid  example 
of  one  in  which  the  Soviets  have  started  from 
a  position  of  essentially  zero  capability  and 
progressed  steadily  to  where.  In  a  few 
years,  they  can  eqtial  or  surpass  our  own 
capabilities. 

Strategic  Warfare  Equipment 

In  considering  the  total  data  base  of  avail- 
able information  concerning  Soviet  tech- 
nological capabilities  the  ^atpression  gained 
is  that  of  a  dynamic  expanding  push  by  the 
Soviets  in  all  of  the  technological  areas  of 
aerospace  Interest.  The  Soviets  have  a  total 
national  commitment  to  the  evolution  of 
their  aeroepace  Industry,  "nils  la  especially 
apparent  in  their  ICBM  program.  These  facts 
have  caused  us  to  examine  the  US  and  USSR 
ICBM  programs  to  determine  what  our  rela- 
tive ICBM  posture  is  and  will  be  if  present 
trends  continue. 

Similar  to  the  VS.,  the  Soviets  utUized 
German  scientists  for  the  beginning  of  the 
development  phase.  Rapidly  developing  a  na- 
tive capacity  they  have  continued  to  expend 
major  resources  In  this  area  [deleted]. 

The  U.8.  program  for  the  development  of 
ballistic  missiles  reflected  urgency  in  the  ini- 
tial phase  of  development  of  strategic  of- 
fensive missile  program  and  the  later  shift 
in  the  national  defense  policy  from  "massive 
retaliation"  to  "flexible  response".  The  U.S. 
data  indicates  missUe  developments  for  17 
guided  ballistic  mIssUe  systems,  and  of  these 
6  were  ICBM's  that  have  been  developed  and 
placed  in  the  inventory. 

The  Soviet  program  has  provided  the  stra- 
tegic planners  with  diversity  as  well  as  mag- 
nitude which  enabled  them  to  plan  for  the 
majority  of  contingencies  and  to  investigate 
with  fiyable  equipment  major  new  concepts 
In  balllstlo  mlaaUe  waif  are.  Indicative  of  this 
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la  the  family  of  ICBM's  which  they  have 
developed. 

R^tnging  from  the  BS-6  [deleted]  through 
the  SS-13;  you  see  a  major  diversity  of  ca- 
pability. For  example,  the  SS-9.  the  largest 
Soviet  ICBM  to  date,  la  utilized  extensively 
in  varying  roles.  [Deleted.] 

The  UjS.  currently  has  a  limited  number 
of  Titan  lis,  which  are  comparable  in  size 
to  the  SS-0,  in  the  inventory,  but  the  prin- 
cipal ICBM  force  is  the  Minuteman. 

The  decision  to  bypass  the  Jupiter  sub- 
marine deployment  and  proceed  directly 
with  Polaris  gave  the  United  States  Navy  a 
lead  [deleted]  over  the  Soviets,  most  of 
which  we  have  retained.  The  third  deployed 
Soviet  SLBM,  the  SS-N-6,  is  the  first  to  equal 
the  range  of  Polaris  Al  which  was  deployed 
in  1960.  It  is  estimated  to  have  reached  IOC 
in  1968-1969.  Since  this  U  a  fourth  genera- 
tion mIssUe.  it  is  close  to  the  ultimate  per- 
formance obtainable  for  a  liquid  fueled  mis- 
sUe of  its  size  unless  exotic  fuels  are  used. 
The  Sawfly  parade  missile  may  represent  the 
first  step  toward  a  submarine  launch  solid 
propellant  missile.  It  has  the  range  of  Po- 
laris A3  (IOC  1964) ,  but  is  too  large  for  the 
16  tube  T  class  submarines.  Its  IOC  is  esti- 
mated as  1972-1973  while  Poeeidon  will  be 
deployed  In  1971.  Future  United  States  Navy 
ballistic  missiles  are  expected  to  be  much 
larger  than  Poseidon  to  allow  Increased 
throw  weight  at  ranges  up  to  [deleted]  miles 
for  use  In  ULMS  and  SLMS. 

Operational  Testing 
United  States 

Operational  tests  on  the  Titan  II  and  on 
two  versions  of  Brlinuteman  continue  from 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  at  a  rate  of  about 
20-30  per  year.  Short  range  launches  have 
been  conducted  from  operational  Minuteman 
sites  but  no  full  range  launches  have  been 
made  to  date.  Planning  for  full  range  Min- 
uteman launches  from  operational  sites  Is 
underway. 

U.S.SJI. 

Indicative  of  the  dynamic  Soviet  ballistic 
missile  program  Is  their  ICBM  flight  test  pro- 
gram of  over  100  launches  per  year  for  the 
past  several  years.  [Deleted.] 
Propulsion 

The  U.S.  emphasized  liquid  propulsion  Ini- 
tially because  there  was  greater  confidence  in 
the  performance  obtainable  from  liquids  than 
from  solids.  When  the  parallel  development 
of  solid  propulsion  was  successful,  the  mis- 
sile inventory  shifted  to  the  solid  booster 
principally  because  of  its  maintenance  and 
logistic  advantages.  [Deleted.] 

The  liquid/solid  decision  is  forced  by  guid- 
ance computer  availability,  which  in  the  U.S. 
U  a  product  of  civUlan  rather  than  military 
R&D.  The  choice  is  of  little  importance  ex- 
cept in  the  volume  limited  situation  in  the 
submarine  case. 

Re-entry  vehicles 

[Deleted.] 

Guidance 

The  U.S.  has  placed  its  reliance  completely 
on  self-contained  Inertlal  guidance.  Because 
of  the  decision  to  use  constant  thrust,  the 
guidance  system  capability  was  increased  to 
provide  the  necessary  control  to  compensate 
for  lack  of  thrust  control  and  provide  the 
accuracy  required. 

[Deleted.] 

TABLE  2. — ICBM  GXnDANCX  SYSTEMS 

Basic  Technique 
United  States 
All  inertlal 
In-Fllght  Trajectory  Computation 

U.S.SJI. 
[Deleted.] 

United  States 
Extensive  Computer  Requirement 
Nominal  Control  System  Requirement 


0>nstant  Thrust 
Variable  Burnout  State 

U.S.SJI. 
[Deleted.] 

Ballistic  coefficients 

[Deleted.] 

The  U.S.  trends  in  ballistic  coefficient  for 
the  past  and  currently  operational  RVs 
[deleted].  However,  for  fut\ire  development, 
the  U.S.  is  committed  to  designs  having  very 
high  ballistic  coefficients.  The  U.S.  is  con- 
centrating on  reducing  RV  observables  ahd 

achieving  mlnlmiim  CEPS. 

Vulnerability 

The  current  U.S.  ICBM  force  is  based  ex- 
clusively in  hardened  dispersed  silos  as  the 
result  of  phase-out  of  older  systems. 

The  U.S.  has  modified  operational  ICBM 
sites  to  decrease  vulnerability  to  electro- 
magnetic pulse  effects. 

The  inertlal  guidance  systems  of  U.S. 
ICBMs  xislng  complex  on-board  computers 
and  extensive  mlcroclrcuitry  with  solid  state 
components,  [deleted]. 

Although  the  Soviet  systems  currently 
undergoing  deployment  utilize  similar  bas- 
ing concepts,  a  number  of  [deleted]  open 
literature  Indicates  a  thorough  Soviet  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  and  the  extent  of  Soviet 
nuclear  test  programs  has  allowed  ample  op- 
portunity to  study  EMP  effects  and  develop 
protective  measures. 

[Deleted.] 

Aircraft  and  Space  Equipment 
Aircraft  technology 

1960 — Aircraft  technology  and  design  cap- 
ability superior  in  the  U.S.  in  all  areas.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  UB.SJI.  lagged  by 
about  5  years. 

1965 — Soviet  capablltly  was  rapidly  closing 
the  gap.  Parity  was  achieved  in  areas  such 
as  aerodynamics,  structure  design,  fabrica- 
tion techniques.  Soviets  still  lagged — ap- 
proximately one  to  two  years  In  others  such 
a  V/STOL.  materials  wind  tunnel  testing 
techniques. 

1969 — Capability  on  a  par  in  practically 
all  areas.  Soviet  wind  tunnel  testing  tech- 
niques stUl  lagging  slightly  as  evidenced  by 
their  heavy  reliance  on  prototype  construc- 
tion and  fUght  testing. 

In  the  STOL  and  V/STOL  area,  four 
U.S.SJI.  types  are  being  explored  in  flight 
test  with  prototype  aircraft.  One  of  these  is 
a  subsonic  VTOL  aircraft  similar  to  the 
UK  Harrier.  One  is  an  R&D  modification  of  a 
MIG-21  and  the  other  two  are  Mach  2 
designs  which  vise  lift  engines  to  achieve 
short  take-off  and  landing. 

The  Free  World,  and  the  U.S.  in  particular, 
has  an  extensive  V/STOL  program  that  will 
provide  the  technological  basis  for  develop- 
ment of  an  op>eratlonal  aircraft.  To  date  we 
have  not  been  convinced  that  the  advantages 
of  V/STOL  would  offset  the  additional  costs — 
costs  in  dollars,  additional  maintenance,  and 
operational  capability.  We  do  believe  that  the 
technology  is  nearlng  that  level  where  the 
V/STOL  penalties  will  be  acceptable  and  at 
that  time  we  will  embcu^k  on  deveK^ments 
to  obtain  operational  aircraft.  As  an  Indica- 
tion that  the  time  may  be  near  at  hand  the 
Marine  Corps  is  obtaining  12  Harrier  V/STOL 
aircraft  and  will  probably  obtain  more  if  the 
aircraft  are  successful.  The  U.S.  contributed 
heavily  toward  the  development  of  the  U.K. 
P-1127,  the  initial  model  of  the  Harrier.  We 
funded  the  larger  part  of  the  then  xinlque 
vectored  thrust  engine  development  and  at  a 
time  when  the  British  government  was  not 
in  the  program.  We  also  funded  slightly  mc8« 
than  one-third  of  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  the  P-1127  which  first  flew  in  1961. 
The  only  VTOL  flgbter  type  aircraft  the 
U.S.SJR.  has  exhibited  to  date  has  been  the 
Freeliand  which  appears  to  be  a  direct  take- 
off of  the  P-1127.  The  Soviets  have  so  far 
shown  nothing  that  compares  with  tb«  UA 
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ZV-6A.  the  Ftench  Mirage  m-V  or  the  Ger- 
man VJ-101. 

The  Soviet  have  test  flown  their  super- 
sonic ixansport  which  sppean  capable  of 
about  Mach  2.0  airspeed  and  a  2500  njn. 
range.  The  UJ3.  ootmterpart  has  been  under 
study  but  development  is  still  under  con- 
sideration. The  development  of  a  commercial 
8ST  has  been  and  still  is  a  question  of  eoo- 
nomlcs.  On  the  basis  of  known  Information 
the  U.S.  has  by  far  the  greatest  ezperlenoe  In 
large  supersonic  aircraft,  i.e.  the  sa-71  and 
ZB-70.  In  addition  we  have  operated  the 
B-58  iMmber  for  a  number  of  years.  In  addi- 
tion we  have  built  by  far  the  bulk  and  best 
of  the  worlds  sut>sonlc  jet  transports.  There 
seems  to  be  little  reason  to  believe  that  with 
the  experience  and  background  we  would  not 
also  be  able  to  build  a  superior  SST.  Un- 
fortunately current  teclinology  only  permits 
a  marginally  economical  SST  and  with  the 
noise  and  sonic  boom  problems  largely  un- 
solved. The  U.8.  has  not  chosen  to  push  the 
SST  to  the  degree  the  Soviets  and  the  U.K.- 
French have.  While  those  countries  do  have 
SST  flying  there  is  little  evidence  that  these 
aircraft  will  be  eoonomlcally  successful,  a 
requirement  we  hAve  specified  for  on  trans- 
port aircraft. 

A  comparison  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  flghters  as 
of  1969  is  shown  in  Table  1.  Since  1960.  the 
Soviets  have  shown  the  ability  and  intention 
to  develop  improved  armament  and  fire-con- 
trol systems,  and  most  of  their  latest  fighters 
appear  to  have  an  all-weather  air-to-air  ca- 
pability. Specifically,  the  level  of  technology 
which  the  Soviets  are  putting  into  (^>era- 
tlonal  service  with  the  Foxbat  In  1970 
[deleted]. 

Even  though  the  Soviets  are  ahead  of  the 
VS.  in  the  development  of  flying  hardware 
(helicopters  and  supersonic  transport) ,  the 
apparent  differences  between  aircraft  and 
between  their  component  materials,  propul- 
sion systems,  jjerformance,  etc,  result  from 
decisions  in  the  allocation  of  resources  rather 
than  differences  In  technological  capability. 

Air-breathing  engines 

I960 — VS.  technology  superior  to  the  So- 
viets. U.S.  jet  engines  had  better  fuel  con- 
sumption and  higher  thrust  to  weight  (t/w) 
ratios.  USSR  turboprop  and  turboshaft  en- 
gine technology  equal  to  U.S. 

1966 — TJ.S.  superior  to  USSR  in  turlxjfan 
technology.  Turbojet,  tiu"boprop  and  turbo- 
shaft  knowledge  equal  although  U.S.  engines 
continued  to  exhibit  lietter  fuel  consximptlon 
and  high  t/w  ratios.  This  was  because  the 
Soviets  designed  conservatively  emphasizing 
simplicity,  and  ease  of  manufacturing  and 
maintenance  while  the  U.S.  design  trend  was 
to  push  the  state-of-the-art. 

1969 — Soviet  propulsion  technology  equal 
to  the  U.S.  except  in  turbofan  development. 
It  is  estimated  that  Soviet  technology  in 
this  area  la  [deleted]  behind  the  U.S.  Soviet 
and  U.S.  design  philosophy  essentially  im- 
changed. 

Since  1947,  the  Soviets  have  qualified  ap- 
proximately three  air-breathing  engines  of 
new  design  every  two  years.  As  the  complex- 
ity of  engine  design  has  increased,  so  have 
the  developmental  testing  requirements.  The 
evident  ability  to  sustain  the  steady  rate 
of  new  engine  developments  of  Increasing 
complexity  and  configurations  is  indicative 
of  intentional,  expensive  investment  growth. 
By  1960.  23  engines  had  been  qualified.  These 
Included  a  few  turboprops,  but  the  majority 
were  turbojets.  Changing  program  emphasis 
saw  the  emwgence  of  one  turljofan  and  one 
turlx)8haft  toward  the  end  of  the  period.  By 
1967,  emphasis  on  turbofans  and  txirboehafts 
resulted  in  a  doubling  and  trebling  of  their 
numbers,  respectively.  V8TOL  engines  are 
now  being  given  prominence  while  new  de- 
signs of  all  types  continue.  A  total  of  31 
qualifications  has  been  reached  in  1967  and 
eight  known  development  programs  were  un- 
derway for  the  qMwnlng  of  more. 
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TABU  L-COMPAMSON  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND  SOVIET  nCHTERS 
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•  Ganaraizad  parfornwnea  raprwantatira  of  Air  Forca  variabte  suMap  F-X  eoncapt 
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On  ttte  other  band,  there  haw  been  %  de- 
creased ftequency  of  n.S.  devetopment  pro- 
grams of  air  breaithlng  engines.  Approxl- 
Doately  four  engines  of  new  design  were 
qualified  every  two  years  frcHn  1950  to  1967, 
about  three  engines  every  two  years  from 
1067  to  1968,  and  there  Is  a  projection  for 
firm  programs  of  about  1.6  engines  every  two 
years  Into  the  mid  1970e. 

In  1060  the  U.S.  was  far  ahead  of  the 
Soviets  In  the  technology  of  actual  turbine 
engines  qualified  for  flight.  With  the  em- 
phasis on  the  U.S.  missile  and  space  program 
in  the  late  50's  and  early  SO's,  the  military 
engine  programs  had  declined  and  NASA 
efforts  on  turbine  engine  technology  had 
dlmlnlahed  almost  to  the  vanishing  point 
giving  the  Soviets  a  breathing  spell  which 
they  utilized  to  great  advantage.  During  this 
period,  the  Soviets  continued  to  advance 
their  aircraft  turbine  engine  technology  at 
a  continuous  rate.  However,  except  for  some 
unique  design  details  and  the  compressor 
technology  \)sed  in  the  MIO-ai  engine,  the 
Soviets  are  not  ahead  of  the  U.S.  In  engine 
technology.  Soviet  turbine  inlet  temperatures 
and  time  t>etween  overhaul  are  less  than  for 
comparable  U.S.  engines.  There  is  no  great 
difference  in  specific  weight. 

During  the  late  1950's  amd  earty  1960*8,  the 
U.S.'s  efl<»t8  In  turbine  efnglnee  were  focused 
on  providing  advancement  of  existing  engine 
and  advancing  the  design  and  component 
technology  with  correfipondlng  improvements 
In  analytical  techniques.  The  small  number 
of  new  engine  developments  was  a  direct  re- 
siilt  of  the  lack  of  new  system  acquisition. 
However,  during  this  period  we  made  slgnifl- 
cant  advancements  in  the  technological  base. 

As  a  result  of  this  base,  our  capability  in 
engine  component  exceeded  the  Soviets  In 
all  areas  except  for  [deleted].  It  Is  in  this 
area  that  the  Soviets  have  achieved  a  high 
efficiency  and  high  loading  per  stage.  Our 
emphasis  has  been  focused  on  high  cycle 
operating  temperatures  which,  with  the  ^- 
pllcatlon  of  advanced  materials,  have  resulted 
In  lighter  weight  and  lower  fuel  consumption 
In  our  propiilBlon  systems. 

Starting  In  1964  with  the  OE-TP-39 
(0-6A) ,  a  new  generation  of  tvirUne  engines 
were  started.  This  engine  and  the  P&W 
JT9D  (Boeing  747)  are  excellent  examples  of 
our  lead  In  high  bypass  turbofan  area  for 
subsonic  transports.  These  engines  operate 
at  high  cycle  temperatures  and  use  the  latest 
proven  light  weight  materials  and  design 
technology. 

With  regard  to  a  comparison  of  thrust  to 
weight,  the  US  has  a  superior  advantage.  Our 
lift  cruise  engine  demonstrators  achieved  a 
thrust  to  wel^t  greater  than  8:1  in  1966.  In 
addition,  direct  life  engine  demonstrators  in 
the  US  have  achieved  a  thrust  to  wel^t 


'  Rangas  for  U.S.  miasilas  ara  versus  2m  ■  radar  tariats.  Targat  sizes  used  for  Soviet  missilas  ara 
unknown. 

•  Ground  support  radius  mission  in  accordance  with  MIL-C-SOUA.  Tha  F-X  psykMd/radius  of 
action  spacifics  ara  plannad  to  be  a  fall  out  of  tha  air-to-air  parformanca. 

•  Ps  is  a  measottef  aircraft  manauvarability  axprassad  as  available  instantaneous  rata  ot  climb. 


Offensive  mlaallea 

When  the  Soviet  ballistic  missile  develop- 
ments are  viewed  cumulatively,  the  aame 
[deleted]. 

Defensive  mlBsUes 

The  Soviets  pursue  many  expansive  devel- 
opment programs  at  the  same  time.  With 
total  ownership  of  resources  and  total  con- 
trol centralized,  Independent  aerodynamic, 
offensive  missile,  defensive  missile  and  space 
programs  proceed  i4;>parently  without  re- 
sources trade-offs.  Action  In  all  midh  areas 
have  appeared  to  proceed  a  pre-programmed 
levels  unaffected  by  Korea,  Vietnam,  or  the 
exigencies  of  any  other  segment  at  the 
economy. 

During  the  periods  of  heavy  Investment 
which  preceded  the  achievement  of  ICBIyTs 
and  MRBM's,  similar  investments  must  have 
been  made  for  defensive  weapons  which  have 
also  emerged.  Each  of  the  systems  (Table 
3),  from  the  well-known  SA-a  to  the  can- 
nlstered  Oalosh  and  Tallinn,  represents  an 
aggressive  development  program  of  Its  own 
and,  from  the  Soviet  view,  a  separate  counter 
to  some  threat.  Low-level,  meditim-level  sys- 
tems and  those  to  counter  ballistic  missiles 
are  all  represented. 

^aoe  systema 

The  recent  successful  flight  of  Apollo  11  Is 
a  clear  Indication  of  the  lead  the  United 
States  now  has  in  space  compared  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  the  United  States  has 
not  always  been  ahead  of  the  Soviets,  and 
there  is  no  certainty  that  the  preeent  lead 
will  be  maintained. 

In  July  1955,  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR  both  announced  that  they  planned 
to  orbit  satellites  as  part  of- the  International 
Geophysical  Year  (IGY),  which  commenced 
in  mid-1057.  The  Soviets  then  proceeded  to 
surprise  most  of  the  world  by  not  only  being 
the  first  to  orbit  a  satellite,  but  also  by 
orbiting  one  that  weighed  nearly  ten  times 
the  planned  United  States  satellite  (Van- 
guard). Sputnik  a,  which  came  one  month 
later  and  carried  the  dog  Lalka,  was  even 
more  dramatic  proof  that  the  Soviets  had 
gained  an  initial  lead  over  the  United  States 
in  space  achievements. 

There  were  three  primary  reasons  why  the 
Soviets  gained  their  early  lead  in  space  over 
the  United  States.  The  first  was  the  Soviet 
development  of  a  flrst-generatlon  ICSM  with 
greater  boost  capability  than  necessary.  Tht 
SS-6  lift-off  thrust  Is  about  850,000  pounds, 
compared  to  about  390,000  poimds  of  lift-off 
thrust  for  the  Atlas  I(7BM.  Thus,  the  Soviets 
had  the  capability  In  1957  to  place  Into  earth 
orbit  about  5,000  pounds.  Even  if  the  United 
States  had  elected  to  use  the  Atlas  In  1957,  it 
still  could  only  orbit  about  half  of  the  S8-6 
capability. 


greater  than  20:1.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Soviet  will  reach  this  level  of  taobnology  In 
the  1973-73  time  period. 

The  current  F-15  and  F-14B  Migliia 
development  will  result  In  nefw  englnea  with 
thrust  to  weight  greater  than  [deleted]  which 
operates  a  high  cycle  temperature  (turbine 
inlet  temperature  (deleted] ) .  This  Is  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  that  attributed  to  the 
Soviet  cf^iabUlty. 

In  summary,  although  the  Soviets  have  a 
lead  in  [deleted]  efficiencies,  stage  loading, 
and  smoke  abatement  the  UB.  appears  to  be 
ahead  in  techn<dogy  relating  to  composite 
engines,  lubricants,  fans,  and  noise 
suppression. 

Rocket  Engines 

The  magnitude  of  design  and  development 
effort  for  liquid  and  solid  fueled  propulsion 
systems  is  indicated  by  the  large  numbers  of 
rocket  weapons  that  have  been  publicly  dis- 
played by  the  Soviets.  A  total  of  almost  60 
engines  has  been  put  to  use  in  the  various 
stages  of  these  missiles. 

According  to  recently  published  informa- 
tion, liquid  propellant  systems  have  been 
used  tat  three  tactical  8urface-to-«urface 
missiles,  eight  strategic  missiles  (including 
three  which  are  multi-stage) ,  three  sxirface 
to  air  missile  sustalners.  several  space  launch 
vehicles  and  their  upper  stages,  and  three 
submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles  (SS-N- 
4.  8S-N-6,  and  SS-N-6).  Solid  rocket  motors 
have  been  used  to  provide  main  or  boost 
propulsion  for  seven  air  defense  missiles, 
mjJn  propulsion  for  seven  artillery  rockets, 
four  alr-to-alr  rockets,  and  one  possible  sub- 
marine missile  (Sawfly).  Solid  fuel  systems 
are  used  for  a  three-stage  ICBM,  a  two-stage 
IRBM  and  two  mobile  missiles. 

Obviously,  previous  R&D  Investments  pro- 
duced these  cxirrent  achievements,  and  their 
future  kinds  are  being  provided  for  in  on-go- 
ing development  programs.  These  are  appar- 
ent now  for  offensive,  defensive  and  space 
applications.  Liquid  and  solid  system  efforts 
are  both  advancing.  Interest  In  liquid  engine 
development  is  apparently  related  to  expand- 
ing space  exploration  activities.  Further, 
work  is  underway  on  high-energy  propellant 
systems.  Prom  past  practice,  it  can  be  as- 
sumed that  the  latter  is  In  preparation  for 
some  pre-planned  goal  to  be  deliberately 
achieved,  step-by-step. 

The  UJB.  rocket  propulalon  Industry  has 
also  demonstrated  a  significant  capability  to 
engineer  and  develop  liquid  propellant  and 
solid  propellant  motors  to  meet  most  any 
requirement.  The  VS.  i4>pear8  to  lead  In  de- 
velopment of  solid  propellants  and  the  manu- 
facturing of  more  reliable  extremely  large 
composite  motors. 
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The  second  reason  for  the  early  Soviet  lead 
In  space  was  their  Intention  from  the  outset 
to  use  their  first  ICBM  as  a  space  booster  as 
well.  The  SS-6  was  first  flown  as  an  ICBM  In 
August  1967.  Two  months  later  the  Soviets 
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used  the  SS-6  to  put  E^utnlk  1  Into  orbit.  In 
contrast,  the  United  States  elected  to  develop 
a  new  space  booster,  the  Vang\iard  launch 
vehicle,  which  was  both  modest  In  lift  capa- 
bility and  somewhat  unreliable. 


TABLE  3.-0EFENSIVE  MISSILES 


Groas 

IOC/  weight    W/Hwei(ht 

displayed  (lbs.)  (Utt.) 


Length    Range  (nau- 
(feet)     tical  miles) 


Unitad  States: 

TahM 1959 

Nike  Ajai. 1953 

B0MARC7„ 1959 

Tacriar 1956 

Hawk 1959 

Nike  Hefoilat 1958 

Tartar 1961 

Nike  Zeus/Spartan 1971 

Sprint 1971 

Sbndard  minile: 

MR 1967 

ER 1967 

Chapparral 1969 

Redeye 1966 

Soviet  Union: 

Guild  SA-1 1960 

Guideline  SA-2 1967 

Goa  SA-3 19C4 

GanefSA-^ 1914 

Tallinn  SA-5 1167 

Griffon  (never  deployed) 1963 

Gak>sh  ABM-1 1964 

Gainful  SA-6 1968 
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I  Not  available. 

The  third  reason  for  the  initial  Soviet  pre- 
eminence In  space  was  their  planning  and 
emphasis  on  space  activities.  In  the  mld- 
1960's  the  Soviet  leaders  set  out  to  gain  na- 
tional prestige  by  accomplishing  several 
space  "flrst,"  and  they  allocated  the  resources 
to  their  space  program  that  were  required. 
For  example,  it  is  now  evident  that  the  So- 
viets embarked  on  a  manned  space  flight 
program  long  before  the  United  States  de- 
cided In  1958  to  proceed  with  Project  Mer- 
cury. Sputnik  a,  with  its  biological  payload, 
was  a  successful  Soviet  beginning  in  manned 
space  flight  a  year  in  advance  of  the  United 
States  decision  on  Project  Mercury. 

By  the  end  of  1958,  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  space 
programs  oocnpared  as  follows: 

United  States 
First  satellite. 
First  animal  in  space. 
First     geophysical    satellite     (over    3900 
pounds) . 
Boost  capability  for  6(XX>  pounds. 
Three  launches;  3  successes. 

UJ3JB.B. 

Discovered  Van  Allen  belt. 

Boost  capability  for  360  pounds. 

18  launches;  6  successes,  a  partial,  11 
falltuee. 

In  the  next  two  years  the  United  States 
began  to  overcome  the  initial  Soviet  lead  In 
space  activities.  While  the  Soviets  still  ap- 
peared to  concentrate  on  space  "flrats,"  th<> 
United  States  began  to  adapt  missiles  as 
space  boosters  and  develop  a  diversified  space 
program  of  exploration,  science  and  applica- 
tions. The  Soviets  developed  upper  staiges  for 
their  S8-6  ICTBM,  and  were  now  able  to  orbit 
payloads  up  to  16,000  pounds  and  send  to 
the  moon  payloads  of  3,500  pounds.  In  con- 
trast, the  United  States  was  still  limited  to 
earth-orbit  payloads  of  less  than  5,000 
pounds  and  Iimar  payloads  of  less  than  4(X) 
pounds. 

By  the  end  of  1960  the  United  States  and 
the  UBBJEl.  space  programs  compared  as 
foUowa: 

UJ3.Slt. 

First  earth  escape  payload. 

First  Impact  on  moon. 

First  photos  of  far  side  of  moon. 

First  recovery  of  animals  from  orbit. 

Eleven  launches  to  date;  9  successes,  2 
failures. 

Four  orbited  tests  of  spacecraft  for  manned 
S>aoe  flight. 


United  States 

First  TV  pictures  from  space. 

First  weather  satellite. 

First  navigation  satellite. 

First  recovery  of  a  payload. 

First  active  repeator  comsat. 

66   launches;    34  successes,   32  failures. 

Suborbital  test  of  spacecraft  for  manned 
space  flight. 

During  the  next  flve  years  the  United 
States  overcame  the  Soviet  lead  in  space. 
Although  the  Soviets  were  flrst  to  orbit  a 
man,  conduct  extravehicular  activity  and 
orbit  a  multi-man  spacecraft,  the  United 
States  program  matured  into  a  reliable, 
many-faceted  effort.  The  Soviets  now  pos- 
sessed a  booster  to  orbit  payloads  of  30,000 
pounds,  but  the  Saturn  IB  was  available  to 
do  the  same.  The  Atlas-Centaur  vehicle  gave 
the  United  States  capability  to  send  2,300 
pounds  to  the  moon,  and  the  Titan  family 
of  launch  vehicles  provided  a  range  of  pay- 
load  capabilities  including  the  Gemini 
spacecraft. 

In  terms  of  total  payloads  orbited,  the 
United  States  was  far  ahead  of  the  Soviets  by 
the  end  of  1965.  The  United  States  had 
orbited  or  sent  on  lunar  and  planetary  mis- 
sions a  total  of  365  payloads.  The  Soviets 
had  successfully  launched  only  166  payloads. 
The  United  States  had  accrued  a  total  of 
703  hours  of  manned  space  flight  (9  flights 
and  14  astronauts) ,  while  the  Soviets  had 
acquired  433  hours  of  flight  time  (8  flights 
and  11  astronauts).  Although  the  Soviet 
Voekhod  spacecraft  was  bigger  than  Gemini 
(13,500  p>ounda  and  3  men  versus  8,000 
pounds  and  3  men),  the  Gemini  program 
produced  results  and  experience  of  far  greater 
benefit  to  future  manned  space  flight. 

Today,  the  United  States  Is  ahead  of  the 
UJ3.SJI.  in  space  exploration  and  applica- 
tions. In  manned  space  flight  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram is  a  clear  indication  of  vlctOTy  in  the 
race  to  the  moon  (if  there  ever  was  a  race). 
The  Saturn  V  vehicle  can  boost  into  earth 
orbit  or  to  the  moon  far  more  than  any 
demonstrated  Soviet  booster.  The  United 
States  has  a  variety  of  laxuich  vehicles  for 
scientific,  communications,  navigation,  me- 
teorological, planetary,  and  military  pay- 
loads.  While  the  early  Soviet  boosters  seem 
to  be  highly  reliable,  their  attempts  with 
newer  vehicles  have  not  been  so  successful. 

If  the  Soviets  are  ahead  in  some  aspects 
of  space  activity.  It  is  probably  in  terms  of 
military  oriented  vehicles.  The  Soviets  have 
tested  maneuTerlng  and  automatic  docking 
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spacecraft  that  may  have  space  dafenae 
^plications.  They  are  also  known  to  have 
tested  a  vehicle  In  a  fractional  orMtlnc 
bombardment  role.  The  U.Bil.B.  also  has 
much  greater  e]q>erlenoe  In  highly  eUlptloal 
(M-blts,  although  the  value  of  such  operations 
Is  not  totally  clear. 

In  summary,  the  Soviets  gained  an  early 
advantage  In  space  by  Immediately  applying 
military  hardware  to  space  acttvlttes. 

From  their  flrst  accomplishments  In  plac- 
ing payloctds  in  orbit,  the  Soviets  vigoroosly 
developed  an  Increasliigly  potent  capacity. 
The  rate  of  anntuJ  space  events  has  increased 
from  three  to  six  in  the  early  sixtlas  to  00 
last  year.  As  evidence  of  capacity,  the  Proton 
Is  now  in  their  family  of  Space  Launch  Sys- 
tems (Figure  8)  and  its  existence  indicates 
a  preceding  design  effort  of  considerable 
magnitude. 

Boosters  and  spacecraft  of  many  types 
are  seen  associated  with  a  variety  of  space 
mtsslons.  These  range  from  upper  atmos- 
phere exploration  and  near-earth  communi- 
cation uses  to  deep  space  probes;  from  dr- 
cumlunar  photographic  exploits  to  earth- 
orbiting  manned  flights.  An  extrapolation 
of  the  past  trend  of  spacecraft  development, 
the  increasing  power  of  their  boasters,  and 
the  obvious  iMoeeBity  for  a  prior  and  ex- 
panding technological  base  indicates  that 
they  do  have  the  potential  to  accomplish 
all  of  these  objectives.  Recent  faUures  in 
the  Soviet  space  boost  program  indicate  that 
the  U.S.  now  leads  the  UBBJt.  in  lazge  space 
booster  application. 

Once  the  United  States  made  the  Apollo 
lunar  landing  commitment,  the  United  States 
began  to  overtake  and  pass  the  Soriets.  At 
this  point  in  time  the  United  States  has  an 
advantage  in  almost  all  areas  of  space  tech- 
nology, and  the  kinds  and  uses  of  United 
States  space  systems  are  providing  benefits 
to  the  United  States  and  other  countries  as 
welL  While  comparison  with  the  U3JB.B. 
space  program  is  difficult  due  to  the  secrecy 
with  which  they  treat  their  efforts,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  United  States  is  far 
ahead  in  space  at  this  moment. 

Quality  of  output 

It  has  been  popular  to  credit  the  Russians 
vrith  the  ability  to  produce  in  quantity  but 
to  discredit  the  efficiency,  effectiveness  and 
sophistication  of  their  creations.  Soviet  q>ace 
systems  are  less  efficient  and  sophisticated 
when  compared  with  the  UB.  Satxim. 

As  an  example,  native  turbojet  engine 
designs,  which  were  something  less  than 
efficient  in  the  late  1940's,  evidenced  a  two- 
fold Improvement  in  thrust-to-weight  ratio 
by  1954.  In  this,  they  benefltted  ttam  the  use 
of  designs  procured  frcon  Great  Britain  and 
performance  has  steadily  improved  with 
afterburning  turbojets  and  turbofans  as  well 
(Figure  6). 

Engine  life  of  Soviet  designs  prior  to  1962 
was  notoriously  short,  none  having  a  tlme- 
before-overhaul  in  excess  of  500  hours.  Now, 
they  have  set  a  goal  of  5,000  hours  for  com- 
mercial engines  and  the  improvements  of 
several  designs,  notably  the  AI-30,  would 
indicate  this  is  not  unrealistic.  The  concerted 
effort  which  boosted  the  Evchenko  Al-ao  en- 
gine from  a  TBO  of  600  hours  in  1955  to 
4.000  In  1965  has  set  the  pace  for  all  other 
designs  (Figure  6) . 

The  thrust  OG^adty  at  liquid  rocket  en- 
gines has  climbed  from  near  80,000  pounds 
in  1948  to  that  of  the  Proton  now  in  the 
three  million  poimd  class,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  current  programs  may  yield 
designs  of  seven  to  ten  mlUlon  pounds 
capacity. 

In  liquid  propellants,  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  delivered  specific  impulse 
(Ib-sec/lb)  are  noted.  Extensive  research  ef- 
fort in  fuels  has  resulted  in  a  change  from 
208  Ib-eec/lb  in  1948,  using  ethyl  alcohol  and 
liquid  oxygen,  to  353  ib-aec/lb  of  the  RD-119, 
devel<q>ed  between  1968-62  and  using  \m- 
symmetrlcal  dlmethylhydmsliie  with  liquid 
oxygen.  The  scope  of  present  research  and 
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dorelopment  effort  Include  high  energy  liquid 
hydrogen,  liquid  fluorines  and  fluorine  com- 
pounds and  mixtures. 

Fighter  aircraft  speed  has  Increased  from 
about  SOO  kph,  circa  1952,  to  1700  kph  today; 
and  In  the  same  period  altitude  capability 
rose  from  56,000  to  72.000  feet.  Soviet  success 
with  VTOL  and  varUble  geometry  aircraft 
designs  was  evident  at  the  Domodedovo  Air 
Show  In  1967  and  the  plana,  goals  and  devel- 
opment reaouroes  for  future  Improvements 
can  be  presiuied  to  persist.  The  fact  that 
the  Soviet  E-266  was  able  to  take  two  world 
records  from  the  P-ia  Indicate*  a  level  of 
technology  approaching  our  own. 

In  regard  to  their  missiles,  even  without 
direct  evidence  beyond  the  sheer  numbers 
and  Improving  propulsion  technology,  it 
would  be  rational  to  assume  that  a  major 
portion  of  the  research  effort  has  been  de- 
voted to  maldng  these  accurate  as  well  as 
powerful.  The  association  of  skills  and  equip- 
ment required  to  match  brute  force  and 
flneaae  are  Tery  evident  in  their  space 
actlviues. 

In  summary,  the  U88B  has.  In  the  past 
decade.  Improved  their  output  quality  in 
most  technological  areas.  However,  the  U.S., 
a  decade  ago.  had  a  better  technological  base 
and  that  lead  has  not  been  lost.  The  changes 
noted  In  USSR  capability  involve  what  Is 
produced  and  deployed,  rather  than  In  tech- 
nological supremacy. 

Flight  test  facilities 

The  qualification  of  all  the  unique  designs 
emerging  from  the  technology  base,  at  the 
time  when  these  begin  to  take  final  shape, 
requires  a  compatible  Investment  in  flight 
test  resources.  Some  idea  of  the  test  program 
Investment  can  be  realised  from  the  open 
literature. 

A  recent  article  In  the  French  magazine 
Air  et  CosTnot  presents  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  distribution  of  Cosmos  satellite 
laimchlngs  from  three  complexes:  Tyura 
Tam,  BCapustln  Yar,  and  Plesetsk  (Figure  7) . 
Some  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  outlay 
In  site  preparation  and  the  existence  of 
essential  launching  and  tracking  equipment 
can  be  gained  from  looking  at  the  ascending 
numbers  of  testa  at  Tyiu^  Tam  between  1962 
and  1965.  Also,  an  indication  of  increasing 
Investments  la  apparent  in  the  rise  of  activity 
at  Plesetsk.  At  Kapustln  Yar,  activity  appar- 
ently proceeds  at  a  steady  pace,  while  the 
drop  In  TT's  activity  concurrent  with 
Plesetsk's  activation  has  returned  in  1967  to 
nearly  the  same  peak  achieved  In  1965. 

While  these  are  space-oriented  activities, 
these  same  locations  and.  additionally,  Sary 
Shagan.  are  used  for  missile  testing.  Kapustln 
Yar  was  Identified  In  this  capMSity  In  1955, 
Tyura  Tam  In  1967,  Sary  Shagan  In  IMO, 
and  Plesetsk  In  1966. 

For  aerod3mamlc  systems  testing,  the 
Flight  Test  Institute  near  the  village  of 
Ramenskoye  (southeast  of  Moscow)  has  been 
mentioned  In  Soviet  literature  since  1946.  It 
has  the  chartered  responsibility  for  develop- 
ment qualification  and  flight  certification  of 
all  aviation  Industry  products.  To  support 
the  Impressive  output  of  prototypes  pre- 
viously discussed,  the  growth  of  this  Institute 
has  probably  kept  pace. 

The  Central  Institute  for  Aviation  Motor 
Building,  known  as  TsIAM,  is  responsible  for 
envlroxunent  testing  as  well  as  research  for 
air  breathing  propulsion.  Equating  this  re- 
■ponslblUty  with  the  engine  designs  known 
to  have  been  qualified  over  the  years  would 
Indicate  that  human  and  facilities  resources 
In  sufficiently  growing  quantity  have  been 
Invested  there.  The  aame  can  be  aald  of  a 
facility  (near  Moscow)  where  rocket  engines 
have  been  tested  since  l»i6.  There  have  been 
more  recent  indications  of  related  activity 
with  missile  and  space  design  at  other  loca- 
tions In  the  U88B. 

Investment  in  these  faculties  Is  reflective 
of  a  deliberate  emphasis  on  design  refine- 
ment and  development  qualification  testing 
Initially  at  sea  level  static  conditions,  then 
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m  simulated  environments  and  finally  in 
the  real  environment.  Consonant  with  the 
deUberate  character  of  all  their  R&D  effort, 
this  procedure  Indicates  a  formal,  routine  de- 
mand for  highly  comprehensive  assessment 
of  design  specification  success  for  each  In- 
dustry's product. 

The  initial  growth  of  U.S.  rocket  engine 
test  stands,  particularly  thoee  devoted  to 
liquids,  was  substantial  through  1961.  The 
growth  of  solid  propellant  test  stands, 
though  later  in  time,  has  likewise  been  sig- 
nificant. The  availabUlty  of  test  stands  with- 
in the  USA.  though  considered  to  be  ade- 
quate, has  progressed  at  an  annxial  rate  well 
below  that  of  the  Soviets. 

Air  breathing  engine  test  faculties  in  the 
US.,  though  substantial,  are  not  capable  of 
providing  simulated  environmental  testing 
throughout  the  performance  envelope  for 
present  and  potential  high  thrust,  large  mass 
flow  engines. 

The  USAF  major  aerospace  system  fUght 
test  facilities  at  Edwards  AFB  and  at  HcUo- 
man  AFB  represent  a  sizable  complex  of 
modem  configuration  for  fuU-scale  flight 
testing  of  aircraft  and  associated  systems. 
The  missile  and  space  launch  vehlile  capa- 
bility existing  at  the  Air  Force  Eastern  and 
Western  Test  Ranges  has  provided  and  will 
continue  to  provide  substantial  fj" -scale 
ballistic  missile  and  space  launch  veh'.cle 
testing  capability. 

In  summary,  the  expansion  In  the  U.S.  of 
large  ground  aerospace  test  facUittej  for 
large-scale  environmental  simulation 
throughout  the  potential  flight  corridor  has 
been  based  on  known  system  requirements 
rather  than  on  projected  technology.  Also 
the  average  number  of  systems  introduced 
into  flight  test  has  been  decreasing  In  the 
last  five  years. 

Design  capacity 

We  have,  so  far,  been  mostly  attentive  to 
the  returns — completed  subsystems  and  sys- 
tems— emerging  from  technological  invest- 
ments. In  the  other  direction,  a  look  at  the 
nature  of  those  prior  Investments  roimds  out 
the  picture. 

Vehicles  put  through  the  wring-out  of 
flight  testing  display  the  character  designed 
into  them.  To  accomplish  design  functl  jns 
there  must  be  investments  in  skilled  design, 
manpower  and  appropriate  facilities.  The 
aerosjjace  design  bureaus  have  grown  consid- 
erably since  the  mid-1930's  in  number  as 
weU  as  total  personnel.  [Deleted.]  These  bu- 
reaus represent  a  considerable  measure  of 
capability  for  aerospace  achievement  be- 
cause they  exist  to  formalize  research  flnd- 
Ings  In  terms  of  flight  hardware.  Each  one, 
also,  had  to  be  equipped  earlier  for  the  real- 
ization of  systems  now  flying. 

The  U.S.  development  effort  In  air  breath- 
ing propulsion  has  been  characterized  by  a 
rather  non-universal  resource  growth  in- 
vestment. New  engine  developments  (MQT) 
per  year  have  decreased  about  66%  from  1957 
to  the  projected  mld-1970  time  period.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  a  steady  Improvement  in 
engine  performance,  reliability,  and  main- 
tainability. It  is  important  to  note  that  al- 
though there  are  relatively  few  (10)  MQT 
development  programs  from  1967  to  1978, 
there  were  and  are  many  demonstrated  tech- 
nology programs  which  did  slgnlflcantly  ad- 
vance the  gas  turbine  state-of-art.  and  laid 
a  firm  foundation  to  predicate  future  eng^e 
developments. 

The  U.S.  rocket  propulsion  Industry  has 
demonstrated  a  signlflcant  capability  to  de- 
velop and  engineer  liquid  propellant  engines 
and  solid  propellant  motors  to  meet  most  any 
requirement.  Signlflcant  improvements  In 
payload  capability  for  the  same  weight  mls- 
sUe  or  for  missiles  of  the  same  envelope  can 
be  and  wUl  be  achieved  within  the  next  Ave 
years. 

The  VS.  started  construction  of  rocket  en- 
gine test  stands  earUer  than  the  Soviets 
(Deleted.] 

The  U.S.  gzowth  of  Uquld-propeUant  rocket 
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engine  test  facilities  from  approximately  4  j 
minion  square  feet  In  1961  to  6.0  mUUon 
square  feet  In  1968  represents  a  43  percent 
Increase  in  the  resource  Investment  over  t.hii| 
7  year  period.  [Deleted.] 

Similarly,  the  growth  of  U.S.  soUd-propel- 
lant  test  facilities  represents  an  Increase 
from  approximately  3.7  million  square  feet 
In  1961  to  5.7  mUUon  square  feet  in  1968. 
The  U.S.  Increase  was  54  percent;   [deleted]. 

The  U.S.  capabUlty  for  simulated  environ- 
mental testing  of  an  after-burning  Mach  3 
engine  to  80,000  foot  altitude  Is  limited  to  a 
50,000  pound  thrust  engine.  This  capability 
was  attained  in  1956  and  It  has  not  been  In- 
creased since  that  time,  even  though  the 
current  supersonic  transport  Is  In  the  63,000 
pound  class. 

While  both  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.8.SJI.  are 
pursuing  research  and  development  aimed 
at  advancing  the  state-of-the-art  along  a 
broad  front,  it  appears  that  the  U.S5JI.  may 
be  taking  a  somewhat  more  aggressive  ap- 
proach, and  its  potential,  due  to  current  and 
recent  past  Investments  In  facilities  and 
trained  manpower,  may  exceed  that  of  the 
U.S.  As  a  second  point,  it  appears  that  the 
U.S.SJl.  is  actively  and  very  aggressively  pur- 
suing the  translation  and  adaptation  of  new 
technology  into  engineering  prototypes  of 
new  systema  and  equipment.  This  foUow-on 
development  engineering  is  an  Important 
and  essential  step  in  providing  an  effective 
aerospace  capability. 

Technology  Areas 
Lasers 

We  have  no  indication  that  the  United 
States  leads  the  U.SJ3JI.  in  any  facet  of  laser 
or  radar  technology.  Although  the  United 
States  has  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
these  two  areas,  almost  all  of  oiu*  funda- 
mental technology  Is  unclassified  and  avaU- 
able  In  the  open  literature.  Our  op>en  society 
provides  the  U.S.S.R.,  with  their  closed  so- 
ciety, a  broader  technological  base  from 
which  to  work.  It  is  now  apparent  that  the 
Soviets  have  solved  some,  but  probably  not 
aU,  of  their  materiel  problems  which  are 
apparent  in  earlier  years.  The  Soviets  have 
achieved  a  highly  developed  laser  materials 
technology  wherein  a  variety  of  large  laser- 
quality  crystals  can  be  readUy  grown  and 
doped  to  user  specifications.  The  U.S.SJt.  has 
now  biUlt  nearly  all  of  the  more  usefiU  types 
of  lasers  that  are  now  avaUable  in  the  U.S. 

The  Soviets  have  conducted  experiments 
using  Intense  laser  pulses  incident  on 
Lithium  Deuterlde  (LID)  for  the  attempted 
achievement  of  controUed  thermonuclear 
reaction. 

Nuclear  technology 

Throu^  1963,  the  Soviets  stressed  testing 
of  high  megaton  (up  to  65  MT)  nuclear 
bombs  whereas  the  U.S.  was  prlmarUy  inter- 
ested in  better  yield  to  weight  ratios  in  small 
weight  nuclear  weapons  .(deleted].  The  U.S. 
emphasis  was  because  of  our  military  re- 
quirements which  resulted  in  small  delivery 
boost  systems.  The  U.S.  has  a  demonstrated 
capability  for  (deleted]  MT.  and  it  Is  believed 
that  we  coiUd  with  relative  ease  develop 
larger  megatonnage  if  thought  desirable. 
[Deleted.]  Their  detected  underground  test- 
ing program  is  only  about  40%  of  ours.  How- 
ever, they  indicate  a  dedication  to  peaceful 
uses.  The  use  of  Soviet  nuclear  reactors  for 
marine  submersible  propiUsion  systems 
shows  that  30.000  shaft  horsepower  is  de- 
veloped, [deleted].  The  new  Arktiha  Ice- 
breakers reportedly  wUI  have  60,000  shaft 
horsepower. 

Radar  technology 

Soviet  radar  technology  stresses  simplicity, 
ruggedness,  malntalnabUlty,  and  rellabUl^ 
in  design  but  their  radars  meet  the  basic 
operational  requirement.  Where  the  require- 
ment exists,  the  Soviets  are  technologically 
capable  of  developing  and  producing  radars 
with  Improved  features  for  antijamming; 
with  Increased  range  target  detections,  and 
mobUlty;  with  Jamming;  with  deor«Med  b1» 
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and  weight;  and  with  greater  ease  of 
maintenance. 

Antenna  systems  such  as  those  employed  in 
the  Dog  House.  Hen  House,  etc.  radars  Indi- 
cate a  trend  to  more  complex  designs.  Their 
theoretical  knowledge  as  shown  In  published 
articles  and  the  many  complex  signals  inter- 
cepted indicate  that  Soviet  signal -processing 
technology  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  U.S. 
The  Soviets  may  lead  the  VS.  In  application 
of  some  advanced  slgnal-prooeasing  tech- 
niques. The  U.S.  mlcro-mlnlaturlzation,  new 
S3rnthetlc  materials,  etc.  indicate  a  lead  in 
this  technology. 

In  operational  use,  the  Soviets  make  more 
use  of  standardized  equipments  in  multi- 
sitings  Instead  of  developing  more  sophisti- 
cated equipment,  thvis  requiring  greater 
manpower  but  less  funds.  Recently,  however, 
new,  more  sophisticated  equipment,  such  as 
Flap  Wheel,  and  Long  Track,  has  begun  to 
appear  at  operational  sites. 

In  the  naval  area  the  latest  USSR  ships  are 
equipped  with  more  separate  radar  equip- 
ments than  their  U.S.  counterparts.  In  cur- 
rent R&D  the  U.S.  Navy  is  moving  toward 
consolidation  and  multi-function  approaches. 

The  Soviet  Navy  does  not  employ  as  wide  a 
spectrum  of  radar  technology  as  the  U.S.  Navy 
does.  This  Is  considered  a  matter  of  choice 
since  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  funda- 
mental reason  keeping  the  USSR  from  any 
radar  application  they  consider  necessary  or 
advantageous. 

nt  and  night  vision 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Bloc  countries  have 
an  extensive  research  effort  on  active  Infrared 
optical  materials  which  is  comparable  to  that 
of  the  U.S.  The  USSR  has  engaged  In  a  mas- 
sive effort  to  develop,  produce,  and  install 
active  Infrared  sensory  devices.  The  Soviets 
have  a  larger  quantity  of  active  Infrared 
night  vision  S3r8tem  deployed  on  their  mUl- 
tary  vehicles  than  the  VS.  (deleted).  The 
Soviets  could  possibly  be  expected  to  Improve 
the  range  of  their  active  systems  by  replacing 
the  tungsten  filament  Infrared  sources  with 
more  Intense  Ulumlnators,  such  as  the  xenon 
lamps  that  the  VS.  has  deployed. 

In  this  area,  naval  activity  and  application 
on  the  part  of  the  USSR  versus  the  U.S.  Is 
about  equal;  in  IR,  the  USSR  has  a  history  of 
capabUlty  and  Interest  going  back  at  least 
to  the  end  of  World  War  EC.  This  effort  is  re- 
flected presently  in  a  variety  of  operational 
and  developmental  devices. 

Computers 
In  the  area  of  computer  technology,  the 
United  States  maintains  a  significant  superi- 
ority in  components,  systems,  and  software. 
Although  the  USSR  continues  to  Increase 
their  level  of  R&D  activities  in  this  area  and 
the  high  quality  of  specialists  in  fields  such 
as  semiconductor  technology,  there  appears 
to  be  a  U.S.  superiority  of  at  least  3-6  years. 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  regard- 
less of  flared  tempers,  deflated  egos,  and 
bent  clubs,  golf  remains  one  of  our 
Nation's  leading  sports. 

Surely,  much  of  the  popularity  can  be 
attributed  to  the  variety  of  shapes,  ages, 
and  skills  of  the  people  who  play.  But, 
the  enthusiasm  and  stanch  devotion  of 
many  "duffers"  is  also  an  important 
factor. 

I  ask  the  rhetorical  Question:  Of  the 
thousands  of  golfers  extant,  who  can 
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match  the  eternal  dedication  of  Edward 
Faber  exhibited  in  a  recent  article  by 
my  friend  Cliff  Loeffler  in  the  Mid  City 
Star  of  July  15,  1971?  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert,  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro,  that  article  enUUed  "Sod  Me 
Not  Under  the  18th  Green": 

Sod  Ms  Nor  Undb  thx  ISth  Osxxh 
(By  Cliff  Loeffler) 

A  Massachusetts  man  has  been  buried 
beneath  the  18th  green  at  bis  favorite  golf 
course.  I  guess  he  was  dead. 

If  I  am  ever  burled  on  a  golf  course  it 
wlU  be  because  I  conmiltted  suicide  there 
and  no  one  would  drag  my  body  away. 

Oolf  is  an  incredibly  stupid  game.  Hit  a 
ball  and  then  look  for  it  and  then  hit  it 
again.  I  dont  know  why  I  play.  Tennis  Is 
reaUy  my  game  but  I  can  never  get  a  court. 
It  has  been  24  years  since  I  played  tennis 
which  wlU  give  you  an  idea  how  crowded  the 
coiuts  are — and  how  hard  Fve  tried  to  get 
one. 

I  often  teU  people  I  was  onoe  tennis  champ 
of  Port  Huron.  Usually,  I  teU  them  after  I 
play  golf  with  them.  I  want  thnn  to  under- 
stand that  golf  Is  too  slow  a  game  for  an 
athlete  of  my  vigorous  abilities.  Any  old 
man  can  play  golf,  I  teU  them  with  a  sneer 
as  I  pay  what  I  owe  for  losing  18  holes,  8 
balls  and  1  friend  who  was  my  partner. 

"Yes,"  the  golfers  with  my  money  iisually 
say,  "but  fat  old  men  can't  play  tennis  so 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  you  switched  to  golf." 

That's  another  thing  Tve  discovered  about 
golf — a  lot  of  wise  guys  play  it.  They  are 
always  saying  things  that  upset  my  game 
and  my  stomach. 

For  Instance,  I  slam  my  usual  drive  smack 
down  the  center,  at  least  SO  feet.  "That  wont 
hurt  you,"  says  Harvey  Hustler.  What  he 
means  is  that  lousy  drive  wont  klU  me,  it 
win  Just  leave  me  maimed  and  limping.  It 
Is  the  lousiest  shot  he  ever  saw  and  15  more 
Just  like  it  might  get  me  on  the  green  which 
is  that  pretty  patch  of  grass  with  the  hole  In 
It  in  case  Fve  never  been  there  before. 

Another  thing  Harvey  often  says  Is,  "You 
had  the  distance."  This  means  I  should  have 
hit  the  ball  200  yards  and,  by  golly,  I  did  bit 
It  200  yards.  The  trouble  is  I  should  have  hit 
it  north  but  I  hit  it  south. 

The  reverse  of  this  comes  when  Harvey 
says,  "You  hit  it  right  on  Une."  This  means 
I  pounded  that  ball  stright  at  the  hole.  350 
yards  away.  But  the  ball  went  only  20  yards. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  game  as  he  takes  my 
money,  Harvey  explains  that  I  got  a  lot  of 
tough  breaks  out  there  today,  while  he  was 
lucky,  and  if  a  couple  of  putts  had  dropped 
for  me  It  would  have  been  a  different  story, 
fella,  and  my  game  is  getting  better  aU  the 
time  and  Fm  sure  to  get  my  money  back  next 
week. 

Harvey  knows  It  wouldnt  help  my  game  if 
I  were  Arnold  Palmer's  Uttle  brother.  He 
knows  if  a  long  putt  had  dropped  for  me  I 
would  have  got  7  on  the  hole.  Instead  of  8. 
He  knows  I  have  been  playing  the  stupid 
game  for  15  years  and  I  still  address  the  ball 
as  if  I'm  afraid  it  wlU  attack  my  right  foot. 
He  knows  aU  these  things  but  he  stlU  mouths 
the  bologna  for  fear  I  might  quit  playing  him 
and  he'd  have  to  get  his  booze  money  by  some 
more  honorable  means — such  as  pawning  his 
mother's  wheelchair. 

The  only  time  Harvey's  language  gets  pre- 
cise Is  when  he  asks  for  my  score  on  a  hole. 

"Let's  see."  I  say.  and  then  I  get  a  faraway 
look  in  my  eyes  and  move  my  Ui>s  slowly  as 
my  mind  backtracks  through  2  traps,  the 
right  rough,  the  woods  on  the  left,  a  rock- 
pile,  the  freeway,  the  bushes  by  the  pro 
shop  and  that  lake  where  2  fishermen 
threatened  to  sue.  "I  think  I  got  a  6." 

"You  got  an  11."  Harvey  says,  and  writes  it 
down — in  Ink. 

I  dont  know  what  bugs  me  worse,  his  foim- 
taln  pen  or  the  money  changer  he  wean  on 
his  belt. 
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But  back  to  the  Maasaobuastts  man.  I 
wasn't  kidding.  His  name  was  Kdward  Faber 
and  his  ashes  are  burled  beneath  the  18th 
green  at  Stow  Acres  Country  Club  in  Stow. 
Mass.  Cremation  was  necessary  because  the 
greenskeeper  didn't  want  lumps  in  the  green. 

Faber  requested  the  tinusual  burial  site  in 
his  WlU.  "He  Just  loved  the  game  so  much 
and  this  is  what  he  reaUy  wanted,"  his  widow 
explamed. 

Owners  of  the  club  are  ao  enthusiastic 
about  the  idea  they  plan  to  erect  a  plaque 
to  mark  the  grave.  The  possibilities  do  appear 
promising.  Why  not  a  grave  or  two  at  every 
green,  and  perhaps  some  by  the  traps  and 
rough?  A  guy  woiUdn't  mind  attending  a 
funeral  if  he  could  chip  up  onto  the  burying 
surface.  Of  course,  the  undertaker  would  have 
to  add  a  few  services — such  as  caddies  for 
pallbearers — but  I'm  sure  aU  such  problems 
coiild  be  solved  with  a  minimum  of  keening. 

Just  so  long  as  slow  funerals  allow  faster 
funerals  to  play  through. 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
LOOKS  AT  DAVID  PRYOR 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or  MAnrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Auirust  4,  1971 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  picked  up 
the  Wtdl  Street  Journal  of  August  2  to 
note  an  extensive  feature  article  by  staff 
reporter  Norman  C.  Miller  about  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  good  friend. 
Congressman  David  Prtor  of  Arkansas. 

This  young  man.  whom  I  have  come  to 
know  and  greatly  admire  in  our  5  years 
together  in  the  Congress,  has  consistently 
impressed  me  with  his  competence, 
and  his  sense  of  genuine  commitment 
and  sincerity.  As  Mr.  Miller's  arti- 
cle points  out,  the  attention  which  Con- 
gressman Pryor  is  now  receiving  is  due 
to  his  hard  work  here  in  the  House  and 
his  deep  devotion  to  the  senior  citizens 
of  this  country.  Congressman  Prtor 
richly  deserves  this  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  this  article  in  the  Record,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
have  missed  it. 

The  article  follows : 
In  Sxakch  of  Faicx:  A  Congrxssmak  Finds 

It's   Possiblx  to  Emzeox   fkom   Faceless 

Caowo 

AN  ISSUE  PSOPELS  KEP.  PKTOK,  BUT  RE  TAKES 
SOME  EISK6;  BEDPANS  AND  A  BAEBBCUE — A 
RAVEN  FOB  ROWAKD  RtTGHES? 

(By  Norman  C.  MUIer) 

Wasrutcton. — The  435  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  a  diverse  lot, 
but  the  vast  majority — Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican, liberal  or  conservative — do  have  one 
thing  in  common:  Hardly  anyone  outside 
their  own  districts  has  heard  of  them. 

Amid  the  capital's  swarms  of  Senators  and 
administration  celebrities,  most  Congress- 
men find  they  are  merely  anonymous  faces 
on  the  crowded  House  floor.  "Howard  Hughes 
would  be  delighted  to  be  a  Congressman." 
grumbles  Rep.  Thomas  Rees,  a  California 
Democrat. 

But  anonymity  Is  the  bane  of  ambitious 
young  Congressmen.  Being  unknown  is  not 
the  way  to  Infiuence  policy  or  to  become  a 
Oovemor  or  a  Senator.  Their  common  objec- 
tive is  to  somehow  make  a  splash,  but  that 
Isnt  easy.  The  elderly  barons  who  control  the 
House  do  not  like  pushy  upstarts  taking  the 
play  away  from  them. 
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OoeaatonaUy,  vlthoot  ofFandlztg  HbuM  •!- 
dan,  a  Junior  Oongra— man  nlaae  on  a  ne- 
glected iMoe  and  make*  a  name  for  hlmaeU. 
Jnat  lately.  Oonneetknit  OOP  R^.  Robert 
Steele  has  won  headlines  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  widespread  drug  use  by  troops  In 
Vietnam  and  aoeuslng  South  Vletnameae  of- 
Odala  of  drug  peddling.  All  of  which  bright- 
ens the  sa-year-old  freshman's  political 
prospects. 

KisKs  nr  pomMO  oir 

Ifore  often,  though,  a  young  Oongreesman 
must  risk  the  wrath  of  the  House  establlah- 
ment  to  win  notice.  Indeed,  baiting  the 
establishment  is  becoming  a  favorite  taotte 
of  some  who  have  no  Intention  of  malElng  the 
House  a  career.  Tbtis  Caltfomla  Rep.  Jerome 
Waldle  Infuriated  House  regulan  last  year 
by  calling  on  fellow  Denxxatits  to  oust  aging 
^Maker  John  McCormack  (who  subsequently 
retired) .  But  Mr.  WakUe's  dump-MeOormack 
campaign  helped  build  him  up  as  a  potential 
1974  gubernatorial  candidate  In  California. 

Thoee  who  pop  off.  however,  risk  becoming 
laughing-stocks  among  other  politicians  and 
the  press.  The  ccdorful  antics  of  New  York 
freshman  Democrat  Bella  Abzug.  a  women's 
llberatlonlst.  are  attracting  attention — but 
also  ridicule  from  some  quarters.  Displays  of 
overweening  ambition  tend  to  antagonise 
colleagues.  Michigan  OOP  Rep.  Donald  Relgle 
has  become  a  pariah  to  many  Republicans 
putly  because  of  bis  brash  talk  of  some  day 
becoming  President. 

Breaking  out  of  the  pack  In  the  House, 
then.  Is  a  tricky  business.  It  requires  ^wttlng 
a  good  Issue  early,  skill  In  handling  the  Issue, 
and  luck.  Being  telegenic  helps  greatly.  And 
It's  a  fillip  If  a  Congressman  can  break  away 
from  stereotypes:  a  liberal  pushing  a  liberal 
cause  or  a  conservative  pushing  a  conserva- 
tive cause  tends  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

Arkansas  Democrat  David  Pryor  Is  among 
the  few  who  have  hit  on  the  right  combina- 
tion. While  his  name  is  hardly  a  household 
word,  the  3e-year-old  third-termer  has  lately 
attracted  Increasing  publicity  as  a  champion 
of  old-folks'  Interests. 

The  favorable  publicity  may  help  propel 
this  Arkansas  moderate  Into  a  Senate  seat. 
The  handsome,  blackhalred  Congressman 
currently  Is  siirveylng  his  chances  In  a  possi- 
ble Democratic  primary  race  next  year 
against  75-year-oId  Sen.  John  McCIellan.  A 
reputation  as  a  crusader  for  the  elderly  would 
be  no  small  asset  for  Rep.  Pryor  If,  as  seems 
likely,  he  decides  to  challenge  the  Senator. 
The  Congressman's  most  recent  newsletter 
to  constituents  notes  pointedly  that  "Arkan- 
sas ranks  seventh  In  the  nation  In  parent- 
age of  Its  population  age  65  and  over." 

Of  course,  all  politicians  routinely  profess 
their  devotion  to  old  people.  In  a  way,  that 
makes  Mr.  Pryor's  success  In  establishing 
himself  as  a  spokesman  for  the  elderly  all 
the  more  remarkable.  He  has  done  It  by  go- 
ing beyond  rhetoric.  Projecting  a  low-key. 
sincere  concern,  he  has  imaginatively  f>;ui<ed 
attention  on  the  problems  of  the  aging. 

ON-THX-SCn«S  SESKAKCB 

Mr.  Pryor's  first  House  speech  17  months 
ago  about  bad  conditions  in  nursing  hontes 
contained  a  surefire  attention-grabber:  the 
disclosure  that  his  charges  were  based  on 
his  personal  experiences  as  a  volunteer  worker 
on  weekends  In  Washington-area  nursing 
homes.  (The  nuislng-home  operators  didn't 
know  he  was  a  Congressman.) 

"I  saw  loneliness  and  despair.  I  saw  filth 
and  anxiety."  he  told  the  House,  reciting 
cases  ranging  from  a  home's  failure  to  call 
a  doctor  when  a  patient  suffered  a  heart 
attack  to  a  failure  to  cut  food  Into  bite-sized 
portions  for  old  people  tinable  to  help  them- 
selves. 

The  image  of  a  Congressman  carrying  bed- 
pans In  his  off-hours  Is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
attracts  press  coverage,  and  Mr.  Pryor's 
speech  got  plenty.  His  acco\mt  of  his  experi- 
ences dramatized  the  larger  issue  he  raised: 
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that  hog*  expenditures  under  the  medlcan 
and  medicaid  programs  were  "luring  fast- 
buck  entreiu-eneurs  Into  this  highly  subsi- 
dized but  loosely  controlled  industry." 

Months  of  research,  prompted  by  the  un- 
happy experiences  of  an  elderly  relative  in 
a  nursing  home,  had  convmced  Rep.  Pryor 
that  neither  federal  agencies  nor  state  and 
local  goTcmments  were  adequately  super- 
vising nursing  homes.  Any  doubts  that  he 
had  touched  an  issue  of  wide  concern  were 
erased  by  the  response  to  bis  speech.  Speak- 
ing Invitations  and  mall  from  all  over  the 
country  arrived  In  the  office  of  the  once- 
obscure  Congressman.  The  nursing-home  In- 
dustry reacted  angrily  to  his  charges,  gen- 
erating BtUl  more  publicity. 

In  time,  more  than  10,000  letters  com- 
plaining about  nursing  homes  plied  up  In 
Rep.  Pryor's  office.  Responding  to  invitations, 
the  Congressman  held  forums  on  nursing- 
home  problems  In  a  half-dozen  cities.  He 
became  a  sought-after  speaker  and  expanded 
his  topic  to  the  general  problems  of  the 
elderly.  All  this  so  Impressed  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  that  It  cited  Mr. 
Pryor  as  "Congressman  of  the  year"  In  1970. 

ICOBX  HXADLUTES 

But  these  publicity  successes  weren't  mir- 
rored by  progress  in  Congress,  perhaps  be- 
cause Rep.  Pryor's  legislative  Ideas  weren't 
very  Imaginative.  He  had  limited  himself  to 
propoetng  creation  of  a  special  House  com- 
mittee on  the  aging.  (The  Senate  set  up 
such  a  group  years  ago.)  In  a  body  glutted 
with  committees,  the  idea  of  another  one 
was  greeted  with  indifference  by  many  and 
outright  resistance  by  some  powerful  mem- 
bers of  the  11  panels  already  claiming  par- 
tial Jurisdiction  over  programs  for  the 
elderly. 

For  more  than  a  year,  Mr.  Pryor  worked 
quietly  to  persuade  the  Rules  Committee  to 
clear  his  measure  for  a  floor  vote.  Button- 
holing other  Congressmen,  be  signed  up  335 
cosponsors  of  bis  resolution  calling  for  a 
committee  on  the  agmg.  Still,  House  leaders 
didn't  budge;  they  said  there  was  no  room 
In  the  three  House  office  buildings  to  quarter 
another  committee,  and  they  declined  to 
pressure  the  Rules  Conunlttee  to  clear  the 
Pryor  resolution. 

(The  Rules  Committee  chairman.  81-year- 
old  William  Colmer  of  Mississippi,  perhaps 
had  an  extra  Incentive  for  denying  Mr.  Pryor 
the  aging  committee,  which  by  House  custom 
the  young  Congressman,  as  the  chief  spon- 
sor, would  chair.  At  the  1968  Democratic 
presidential  convention,  the  moderate  from 
Arkansas  voted  against  seating  the  conserv- 
ative white  delegation  from  Mississippi 
and  In  favor  of  a  rival  delegation  including 
blacks. ) 

Stjrmled  by  the  House  establishment.  Rep. 
Pryor  fell  back  on  his  talent  for  dramatiza- 
tion. If  the  House  wouldn't  establish  an 
aging  committee,  he  announced  in  June,  he 
would  set  up  a  "trailer  committee"  to  work 
on  the  problems  of  the  elderly.  With  that, 
he  borrowed  $1,350  from  a  bank,  rented  three 
trailers.  Installed  them  on  a  vacant  lot  next 
to  Joe's  Qulf  Station  three  blocks  from  the 
Capitol  and  put  17  student  volunteers  to 
work. 

This  heretical  act  produced  headlines — 
such  as  "Pryor  Opens  Oovemment  in 
Exile" — and  belp>ed  to  illustrate  the  Con- 
gressman's theme  that  "older  Americans  are 
an  abandoned  generation." 

More  publicity  was  generated  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  Rep.  Pryor  threw  an  "Arkansas 
catfish  fry"  In  the  lot  next  to  Joe's  gas  sta- 
tion. Over  2.000  people  showed  up,  mostly 
old  folks  and  politicians.  Tmy  Meeker  and 
his  Dixieland  combo  played,  one  politician 
sang,  "The  Impossible  Dream,"  the  crowd 
stuffed  Itself  with  catfish,  hushpupples  and 
watermelon,  and  more  than  910,000  was  col- 
lected to  finance  the  trailer  committee  (en- 
abling Rep.  Pryor  to  repay  his  91.350  loan). 

The  hoopla,  however,  dldnt  sit  well  with 
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House  veterans.  "Pryor  has  blown  his  chanoas 
for  getting  his  (formal)  committee  by  hav- 
ing that  barbecue  or  whatever  the  hell  it 
was."  growls  a  veteran  Riiles  Committee 
member.  "He's  making  a  circus  out  of  the 
thing." 

But  Mr.  Pryor's  critics  find  It  hard  to  put 
him  down  as  Just  a  publicity-seeker.  Polite, 
unassuming  and  soft-spoken,  the  young 
lawyer  seems  the  antithesis  of  a  glib  head- 
line-hunter. "I'm  convinced  Dave  Pryor  is 
sincere  about  this  issue,"  says  one  House 
member.  "When  he  was  seeking  support  for 
an  aging  committee,  he  wasnt  saying  to  the 
members  privately,  'come  on.  climb  aboard 
because  this  Is  a  good  thing  politically.'  He 
really  Is  upset  about  the  problems  of  the  old 
folks." 

Mr.  Pryor  says  he  decided  on  the  trailer 
committee  In  desperation  after  waiting  more 
than  a  year  for  the  House  to  create  a  com- 
mittee. "I'm  basically  one  who  works  within 
the  framework  of  the  system,  but  I  don't 
like  to  roll  over  and  play  dead  when  the  sys- 
tem doesn't  respond,"  he  says. 

The  publicity  attracted  by  the  trailer  com- 
mittee will  probably  lead  to  oonsldvable 
press  coverage  of  legislative  recommenda- 
tions Mr.  Pryor  has  promised  when  his 
student  volunteers  finish  their  studies  In 
September.  One  possible  recommendation: 
creation  of  an  Office  of  the  Aging  to  coordi- 
nate various  agencies'  programs  affecting  old 
folks. 

Whatever  effect  such  recommendatlcxis 
may  have,  Mr.  Pryor  maintains  that  the 
publicity  already  generated  has  helped  the 
cause  of  the  elderly.  "We've  demonstrated 
that  the  problems  of  elderly  Americana 
havent  gotten  top  priority  in  Congress."  he 
says.  "I  think  we've  been  able  to  take  this 
Issue  at  least  a  few  rungs  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder." 

Undoubtedly  he  has  also  helped  himself 
politically.  His  entire  campaign  for  old  folks 
has  been  well  covered  back  In  Arkansas, 
though  one  state  newspaper  editor  contends 
that  all  Mr.  Pryor  Is  doing  is  "playing  for 
popularity  with  a  safe  issue." 

While  cultivating  old  folks.  Rep.  Pryor 
also  has  organized  a  campaign  this  summer 
to  register  newly  enfranchised  young  people 
In  Arkansas.  His  moderate  politics  might  well 
appeal  to  youth  In  a  primary  race  against 
the  conservative  Sen.  McCIellan.  Observing 
Mr.  Pryor's  activity,  one  Arkansas  newspaper 
recently  commented:  "We  think  hell  make 
the  race.  .  .  .  The  young  Congressman  might 
stand  a  better  chance  against  the  Senator 
than  any  of  us  imagine." 

Rep.  Pryor  would  have  to  give  up  a  safe 
House  seat  to  run  for  the  Senate.  He  has 
had  no  opposition  In  the  two  elections  since 
he  won  his  House  seat  In  1966.  Nonetheless, 
Mr.  Pryor  sounds  ready  to  gamble  on  a  Sen- 
ate race. 

"It's  somewhat  frustrating  to  know  that 
If  I  stay  In  the  House  and  survive  .  .  .  then 
sometime  around  the  year  aOOO  I  may  become 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee." he  says.  "It's  a  long  time  for  an  Im- 
patient man  to  wait.  .  .  .  Seciirtty  is  some- 
thing that  has  never  interested  me." 


RYAN  PIOHTS  FOR  FUNDS  TO 
END  LEAD  PAINT  POISONINO 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  ILUNOIS 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  childhood 
lead  poisoning  has  been  called  the  silent 
epidemic.  Its  sjonptomatology  is  diffuse; 
public  awareness  is  barely  more  than 
minimal.  Yet  the  disease  is  a  deadly  one 
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Annually,  it  takes  the  lives  of  some  200 
children.  Another  800  children  are  per- 
manently institutionalized  each  year  be- 
cause of  the  gross  brain  damage  they 
suffer.  Moderate  to  severe  brain  damage 
afiOicts  another  3,200.  All  told,  there  are 
some  400,000  children  who  annually  ex- 
hibit elevated  blood  I'^ad  levels,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act,  Public  Law  91-695,  and  on  January 
13  of  this  year  the  legislation  was  signed 
into  law.  Since  then,  the  struggle  has 
centered  around  obtaining  funds  to  im- 
plement this  act,  which  constitutes  the 
means  to  moimt  a  concerted  federal  as- 
sault on  a  disease  which  is  preventable, 
yet  which  is  today  more  prevalent  than 
was  polio  prior  to  the  advent  cA  the  Salk 
vaccine. 

A  leader  in  that  struggle  has  been  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ryan)  ,  with  whom  many  of  us  have 
joined  in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  administration  to  properly 
fimdlng  the  Lead-Base  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act,  Public  Law  91-695. 

The  July  23,  1971,  issue  of  Common- 
weal mags^ine  carries,  as  its  lead  editor- 
ial, a  discussion  of  childhood  lead  poison- 
ing and  Bill  Ryan's  efforts  to  obtain 
funds  to  fight  It. 

I  commend  this  editorial,  oititled 
"Murder  by  Neglect,"  to  my  colleagues  : 
"Mttkdxr  bt  Nxglxct" 

In  one  way  the  problem  of  lead  poison- 
ing in  children  is  a  small  one.  It  Is  not  with- 
out genuine  pathos  for  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  Its  victims,  but  it  lacks  the 
sweep  and  drama  of  the  Vietnam  war  or  the 
fate  of  a  supersonic  transport  or  even  the 
elimination  of  a  whole  species  of  bird  or  ani- 
mal in  the  ecological  squeeze.  Yet  in  some 
ways  the  lead  poisoning  problem  offers  a  more 
accurate  Index  of  our  national  pricx'ities  than 
any  of  these  things. 

The  first  thing  to  note,  perhaps,  is  that 
the  lead  poisoning  question  Involves  not 
Just  a  child  here  or  there  but  an  estimated 
four  hundred  thousand  of  them.  All  are  en- 
dangered by  this  strange  urban  "disease."  a 
deadly  hazard  for  those  children  who  eat 
chips  of  lead-based  paint  as  It  flakes  off  the 
walls  and  woodwork  in  old  apartments.  Ex- 
actly why  children  eat  these  chips  Is  not 
known,  although  some  speculate  that  it  may 
reflect  some  dietary  lack,  but  one  point  is 
clear:  children  do  in  fact  eat  the  paint  chips, 
and  a  relative  few  of  these  dally  over  a  short 
I>eriod  of  time  can  cause  death  or  permanent 
damage  to  the  brain.  Congressman  WUllam  F. 
Ryan  of  New  York  is  quoted  in  the  Times 
as  saying  that  about  200  children  die  each 
year  from  lead  poisoning  and  that  about  800 
others  suffer  such  severe  brain  damage  that 
they  must  Ise  cared  for  In  Institutions  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
more  than  93  million.  Another  96.6  million 
a  year  is  sfwut  to  care  for  the  several  thou- 
sand other  children  who  suffer  less  severe 
aftereffects. 

The  lead  poisoning  problem  Is  thought  to 
exist  in  almost  every  American  city,  and 
most  have  no  organized  program  to  deal  with 
it.  What  Is  needed  is  not  simple  repainting 
but  a  scraping  away  of  all  the  layers  of 
lead-baaed  paint  accimiulated  over  the  years, 
then  repainting  with  lead-free  paint  The 
problem  Is  extensive,  and  it  is  one  that  slum 
landlords  have  shown  themselves  unwilling 
or  unable  to  cope  with.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Congressman  Ryan  Introduced  a  bill 
last  year  authorizing  a  935  million  effort  to 
fight  lead  poisoning.  The  Administration  was 
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reluctant  to  spend  this  kind  of  money,  how- 
ever, and  has  now  asked  Congressional  au- 
thorization not  for  925  mllUoi  but  for  92 
million — not  even  enough  for  one  good 
fighter-bomber  and  less  than  the  amount 
that  New  York  City  alone  spends  Just  on 
lead-polaonlng  case-finding  and  inspection. 

How  Is  one  to  describe  this  approach  to  a 
problem  that  condemns  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren to  lingering  death  and  others  to  Just- 
lees-than-fatal  brain  damage  and  life  ever 
after  In  a  vegetable  state?  What  is  one  to  say 
about  official  reluctance  to  spend  what  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  appropriate  for  this  mat- 
ter? One  doctor  who  testified  in  the  matter 
called  the  Administration's  conduct  "ob- 
scene" and  an  "act  of  murder  by  neglect." 
This  sounds,  perhaps,  like  a  harsh  Judgment, 
but  It  Is  not  one  we  can  quarrel  with.  In 
the  total  catalogue  of  the  world's  ills,  the 
lead  poisoning  problem  may  be  relatively 
small,  but  it  is  a  problem  of  manageable  size 
and  one  on  which  official  reaction  may  tell  us 
a  great  deal  at>out  ourselves.  Are  we  about  to 
demonstrate  that  we  care  no  more  about 
thousands  of  chUdren  in  American  slums 
than  we  do  about  other  thotisands  of  chil- 
dren in  Vietnamese  villages?  The  decision 
soon  to  be  made  in  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration reaction  to  It  wiU  provide  the 
answer. 


PLAIN  DEALER  EDITOR  REEVES 
RETIRES 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   ORK) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Russell  H.  Reeves,  the  distingidshed 
day  managing  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
retired  last  week  after  44  years  with  the 
newspaper. 

He  played  a  leading  role  in  helping  the 
paper  become  Ohio's  largest  newspaper. 
Mr.  Reeves  and  his  successor,  Louis  B. 
Edwards,  are  probably  the  two  best 
known  editors  on  Ohio  college  campuses. 
For  the  past  several  years  they  'lave  been 
in  charge  of  recruiting  new  reporters  for 
the  Plain  Desder. 

In  tribute  to  Mr.  Reeves'  many  acccHn- 
plishments,  I  wish  to  place  the  following 
article  in  the  Congressional  Rkcoiu). 

PD's  Rkkves   RmxEs   as   Mamagino  Enrroa; 
WrrH  Papeb  44  Yxabs 

In  a  formal  r^xut  to  the  Plain  Dealer 
personnel  office,  terminating  bis  employment, 
Russell  H.  Reeves,  day  managing  editor,  an- 
swered a  question,  "Would  you  recommend 
be  be  rehired?"  this  way:  "No,  Tm  tired  of 
seeing  this  guy  around  here." 

Rus  Reeves,  a  tan,  serious  and  scholarly 
looking  man,  who  has  his  moments  of  hum<H-. 
is  retiring  today  after  44  years  with  this 
newspaper. 

No  one  at  The  Plain  Dealer,  of  cotirse.  Is 
tired  of  seeing  Reeves  around.  As  another  of 
the  editors  of  the  newspaper  said  yesterday: 
"If  there  had  been  no  Rus  Reeves  around 
here,  you  would  have  bad  to  invent  one." 

This  Is  the  tribute:  Reeves,  loyal,  steady, 
quiet,  devoted  to  The  Plain  Dealer  and  to 
his  work.  Not  for  one  year,  but  for  44  years. 
He  began  as  a  reporter,  covering  police  news, 
and  he  rose,  quietly,  steadily,  to  one  of  the 
top  poets  on  the  p^>er. 

Reeves  always  wears  a  bow  tie.  People  at 
The  Plain  Dealer  dont  remember  him  ever 
wearing  any  other  sort  of  tie.  He  said:  "Well. 
I've  always  found  it  was  the  sln^ile  way  of 
handling  things:  no  dangling  tie  to  get  in  the 
soup  or  the  gravy  or  the  machinery." 
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And  his  nlrknamo  be  always  has  qitiled 
with  one  "s."  not  two.  Probably  again  for 
sin4>Uclty.  He  says  he  figures  over  the  years 
he's  saved  10  minutes  that  way. 

These  little  things  help  explain  a  man. 

Today,  his  assodatee  on  The  Plain  Dealer 
will  say  goodby  to  Reeves  as  he  leaves  his 
office  for  the  last  time.  On  Aug.  10,  at  the 
Downtowner  Motor  Inn.  1800  EucUd  Avenue, 
at  a  luncheon,  they  are  giving  him  formal 
farewell. 

Unlike  many  people  who  retire.  Reeves  and 
his  wife.  Dorothy  Elisabeth  Warner  Reeves, 
will  remain  in  Cleveland.  Their  home,  a  oon- 
dominium  town  house.  Is  at  27801  Mills  Ava- 
nue.  Euclid.  They  have  three  sons. 

Reeves,  a  native  Clevtiander  (bom  Jtily  17, 
1906),  went  to  East  Technical  High  S^ooL 
He  was  graduated  in  January  1023.  He  went 
to  East  Tech  because  it  then  had  the  best 
Journalism  training  and  Jotimallsm  was  go- 
ing to  be  his  life's  work.  His  father,  Clarence 
R.  Reeves,  was  a  Job  printer  and  that's  how 
Rus'  Interest  began.  While  he  was  at  East 
Tech.  in  fact,  he  had  a  paper  he  published  by 
mimeograph  for  young  people  of  Boulevard 
Presbyterian  Churoh.  which  is  St.  Mark"* 
now. 

"I  was  one  of  the  fortunate  kids,  I  guess. 
I  always  knew  what  I  wanted  to  do,"  he  said. 

Young  Reeves  edited  the  East  Tech  Scarab. 
He  also,  of  course,  took  a  lot  of  technical  work 
thoe.  like  applied  optica,  drafting,  pattern 
making,  machine  shop,  but  he  said :  "I'm  sure 
they  thought  I  was  the  most  inept  student 
they  ever  had.  I  rememl>er  one  teacher  said 
to  me:  "Reeves,  rm  stire  you  dont  know 
which  end  of  a  nail  to  pound  in,  but  I'm  go- 
ing to  pass  you.' " 

He  went  on  to  Ohio  State  University,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  In  1927.  There  he 
edited  the  Lantern,  the  student  paper.  He 
was  campus  correspondent  in  Columbus  for 
the  PD  in  his  last  two  years.  He  tried  to  get 
summer  work  at  the  PD  in  1924.  There  was 
none,  but  his  name  was  kept  on  file. 

"Then,  at  the  time  of  the  Lorain  tornado 
that  simimer,  the  paper  used  me  on  the  story 
and  I  worked  a  couple  of  daya."  he  said,  but 
it  wasnt  untu  July  1.  1927.  that  he  started 
his  long  continuous  service,  which  had  Mm 
working  nights  for  38  of  those  44  years.  He 
said :  "It  was  a  Jolt  to  come  to  day  hours,  but 
I  adapted  easUy." 

Reeves  worked  at  the  old  Cbamplain  Street 
police  station,  back  in  the  days  when  Cleve- 
land's Chinese  were  engaged  In  tong  wars. 
Then  he  did  suburbs — he  was  a  one-man 
suburtMm  department  and  even  handled  elec- 
tions alone.  Iliere  werent  so  many  suburbs 
then,  but  he  had  some  wild  ones,  as  he  said; 
Linndale.  for  example,  where  they  used  to 
have  gun  fights. 

Later,  he  became  a  copy  editor  and  makeup 
editor,  assistant  news  editor,  news  editor,  as- 
sistant managing  editor.  He  wrote  a  column 
for  more  than  30  years,  starting  as  a  review 
of  the  news  and  then  moving  into  Interpre- 
tation, focusing  on  national  news.  He  stopped 
writing  the  colinnn  when  he  was  named  man- 
aging editor,  in  1968. 

In  his  ofllce.  Reeves  has  a  sampling  of  news- 
paper mats  of  front  pagee  of  great  stories  he 
handled  In  makeup  and  as  an  editor,  many 
of  them  war  stories  in  the  1940b. 

He  said :  "One  little  trtun4>h,  I  remember — 
you  kno>w,  you  have  Uttle  triumphs  and  big 
failures  In  life— was  at  the  time  the  Re- 
magen  bridge  was  taken  by  U.S.  forces  \n 
Germany  during  the  war  and  I  was  night 
managing  editor  that  night  and  I  remem- 
bered that  there  was  a  woman.  Dr.  Sara  Wat- 
son, an  engineer,  who  was  Intareeted  tn 
bridges.  I  called  her  up  to  see  if  she  had  a 
picture  and.  sure  enough,  she  did.  and  wa 
were  probably  the  only  p^>er  in  the  country 
to  carry  a  picture  of  this  famous  bridge  the 
next  morning." 

Reeves  baa  long  been  interested  In  church 
life.  He  met  his  wife  at  a  meeting  at  Boule- 
vard Presbyterian  Church.  Her  father,  the 
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Ute  Rer.  l%omas  H.  Wmmar,  wma  aulstent 
pastor  at  Boulevard.  Hla  last  pastorate  was  at 
First  Presbyterian  Church  In  Bast  Clereland, 
where  Rus  and  Dorothy  were  married. 

Reeves  and  his  wife  used  to  live  on  Speed- 
way Overlook  In  East  Cleveland — there  was 
going  to  be  a  fast  highway  to  the  lake  near 
there  but  It  never  materUllaed — and  they  at- 
tended the  PhllUps  Avanua  Presbyterian 
Church.  They  have  moved,  but  they  still 
worship  there.  In  a  changed  neighborhood. 
every  Sunday,  a  10%-mlle  trip  from  home. 
As  a  lay  leader,  he  has  preached  there  on 
some  summer  Sundays. 

"People  have  asked  me  why  sin  is  so  often 
news  and  I  tell  them :  "Well,  there's  sin  men- 
tioned In  the  Bible,  too,'  and  I  point  out  that 
news  is  the  unusual  and  sin  Is  so  often  news 
because,  fortunately,  good  things  are  mor« 
common." 

Mrs.  Reeves  has  long  been  active  in  church 
affairs.  For  nine  years,  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  National  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
bytolan  Church  of  the  USA,  and  she  has  held 
a  number  of  offices  in  chuch  organizations, 
national,  state  and  city.  One  of  their  sons, 
Bruce  W.,  38.  was  ordained  at  First  Presby- 
terian Church  In  East  Cleveland  and  was  as- 
sociate pastor  there.  He  is  now  director  of 
pastoral  counseling  at  the  Pittsburgh  Pas- 
toral Institute,  an  ecumenical  organization. 

The  other  sons  are  Roger  A. — hell  be  41 
today — who  is  employe  relations  coordinator 
at  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio)  here,  and  Thomas 
C,  33,  who  works  in  Kobe.  JHp&n,  as  market- 
ing administrator  of  Eli  Lilly  Co.,  the  phar- 
maceutical firm.  He  will  leave  Japan  today  to 
come  to  Cleveland  on  home  leave.  There  are 
eight  grandchildren. 

In  late  Augiist.  there  will  be  a  Reeves  fam- 
ily reunion  at  Kennebunkport,  Me.,  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves  may  do  some  fishing,  a 
new  Interest.  They  plan  to  travel,  and  Rus, 
if  the  chance  comes,  wovild  like  to  do  some 
part-time  college  teaching.  He  was  Involved 
In  education  as  a  member,  sometime  ago,  of 
the  East  Cleveland  Board  of  Education. 


H.R.  10364.  TO  INCREASE  THE  PER- 
SONAL INCOME  TAX  EXE»iPnON 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CAUrORNTA 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Auffust  4.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mp. 
Speaker,  today.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
which  would  correct  a  highly  Inequitable 
part  of  our  Federal  Income  tax  system, 
by  adjusting  individual  exemptions  In 
relatlmi  to  the  constantly  fluctuating 
cost  of  living. 

The  Federal  Income  tax  burden  has 
become  one  of  the  heaviest  loads  car- 
ried by  our  Nation's  private  citizens.  Not 
only  does  the  United  States  yearly  in- 
crease its  Federal  spending,  but  the  situ- 
ation is  aggravated  by  a  fixed  allowance 
for  personal  exemptions,  In  the  face  of 
a  continually  rising  cost  of  living. 

Statistics  Indicate  how  Inequitable  this 
situation  has  become.  In  1948.  personal 
exemptions  were  set  at  $600.  Since  that 
time,  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  over 
50  percent,  while  legislation  has  In- 
creased the  exemption  by  only  4  per- 
cent. The  Tax  Reform  Act.  which  Insti- 
tuted the  exemption  Increase,  calls  for 
continued  Increases  up  to  $750  In  1973. 
However,  that  Is  a  net  change  of  only 
25  percent— half  the  present  cost  of  liv- 
ing Increase  since  1948. 

With  the  inflationary  trend  in  our 
Nation's  economy,  It  hardly  seems  likely 
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that  this  unjust  situation  win  automati- 
cally stabilize  In  the  near  future.  For 
example,  the  cost  of  living  rose  over  6 
percent  In  1970  alone,  requiring  $636 
to  purchase  an  item  costing  $600  in  1969. 
Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  Americans 
are  facing  large  price  increases  on  almost 
every  Item,  the  Government  leaves  the 
taxpayer  with  a  personal  exemption 
which  decreases  dally  in  value. 

Businesses,  you  will  notice,  have  al- 
ready been  excluded  from  this  Inequita- 
ble situation.  Most  business  exemptions, 
such  as  depreciation  and  depletion  allow- 
ances, are  figured  on  a  percentage  basis, 
so  that  they  Increase  In  relation  to  ris- 
ing Income  or  costs.  While  individual 
Income  tax  receipts  In  the  past  10  years 
have  increased  by  120  percent,  corporate 
tax  receipts  have  risen  only  57  percent — 
less  thsm  half  the  peisonal  Income  tax 
increase. 

It  Is  time  to  remedy  the  situation. 
By  tying  personal  tax  exemptions  to  the 
cost  of  living,  exemptions  would  be  al- 
lowed to  fluctuate  In  accordance  with 
changing  price  indexes.  Through  my  bill, 
the  adjustment  would  be  instituted  in 
the  following  way:  In  1973,  the  final 
exemptlcm  Increase  of  $750  wlU  take 
effect.  From  that  time  on,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  multiply  that  figure 
by  the  annual  percentage  change  in  the 
cost  of  living,  thus  arriving  at  an  ad- 
justed individual  exemption.  Using  1970 
as  an  example,  the  6  percent  cost  of 
living  increase  would  be  multiplied  by 
the  $750  exemption,  thus  adding  an  addi- 
tional $45  to  each  personal  exemption. 
In  this  way,  the  real  value  of  a  personal 
exemption  is  maintained. 

American  taxpayers  have  long  awaited 
relief  of  this  sort.  I  urge  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 


August  ky  1971 


TO  PROTECT  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
IN  TRANSPORTATION  LABOR  DIS- 
PUTES 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   KZNNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  NEI^SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
which  recently  appeared  In  the  Jiily  28 
edition  of  the  Mankato  Free  Press  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  the  need  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act  upon  legislation  to  prevent 
crippling  work  stoppages  in  the  trans- 
portation industry.  While  I  realize  that 
the  recent  rail  strike  has  since  been  set- 
tled, the  import  of  the  Mankato  Free 
Press  editorial  is  such  that  I  want  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives. 

I  heartily  concur  in  the  observation 
that  If  It  Is  Important  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  prevent  a  single  compsuiy 
from  going  Into  bankruptcy,  then  It  Is 
at  least  as  Important — and  in  my  view 
infinitely  more  important — to  our  Na- 
tion's economy  that  machinery  be  pro- 
vided to  end  crippling  strikes  In  the 
transportation  industry.  We  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  have  on  several  occa- 
sions been  called  upon  to  recommend 
legislation  to  end  woi^  stoppages  in  the 
transportation  Industry,  and  in  this  re- 


spect we  have  been  called  upon  to  sit  as 
final  arbitrators  of  a  labor  dispute  when 
machinery  should  have  been  avadlable 
imder  which  the  dispute  could  have  been 
settled  through  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining  or  final  arbitration  under  a 
legally  established  standby  process. 

Early  In  this  sessicm  of  the  Congress,  I 
joined  with  our  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Okralo  R. 
PoRD),  and  others  In  the  Introduction 
of  HM.  4116,  a  bill  designed  to  more 
adequately  protect  the  public  Interest  in 
labor  disputes  Involving  the  transpor- 
tation Industry.  President  Nixon  has 
urged  congressional  enactment  of  such 
a  prt^xisal  on  repeated  occasions,  and 
now  that  the  most  recent  strike  in  the 
railroad  industry  has  been  settled,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  In  this  important  area.  For 
some  time  now  it  has  been  evident  that 
we  are  anchored  in  the  past  with  out- 
dated labor  management  laws  which  do 
not  adequately  protect  the  greater  pub- 
lic interest. 
Th3  editorial  follows: 

Rail  Stsikz  VxBSirs  Lockhxxd 
While  Congress  Is  debating  whether  it 
should  save  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  and 
other  Industries  whose  banlcruptcles  might 
threaten  the  economy  of  the  nation  or  an 
area,  a  spreading  rail  strike  is  already  harm- 
ing not  only  the  economy  but  inconvenienc- 
ing all  citizens. 

Comgress,  however.  Is  not  apt  to  det>ate 
that  one. 

In  spite  of  legislation  offered  by  two  ad- 
ministrations— twice  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration— Congress  steers  very  clear  of 
considering  any  legislation  that  seeks  to  offer 
a  formula  tar  strikes,  work  stoppages  or  shut 
downs  that  affect  large  numbers  of  people. 
If  Lockheed  goes  bankrupt,  which  it  says 
It  will  unless  the  government  underwrites 
$250  million  in  loans,  some  unemployment 
will  result,  some  stockholders  and  creditors 
will  face  losses.  But  the  aircraft  company 
wUi  be  reorganized,  most  of  its  assets  saved 
and  most  of  its  work  force  maintained. 

If  the  railroads  shut  down  for  any  length 
of  time,  crops  will  rot  or  have  to  l>e  plowed 
under — as  is  happening  to  the  lettuce  crop  in 
California's  Salinas  Valley — food  prices  will  go 
up.  factories  lacking  raw  materials  will  shut 
down  and  a  great  many  more  people  that 
work  for  Lockheed  wlU  lose  wages. 

In  oxxT  very  complex  and  interdependent 
economy,  far  more  damage  can  be  done  by 
the  strike  of  a  strateglcaUy  located  union 
than  be  caused  by  a  business  failure. 

It  seems  strange  that  Congress  is  willing 
to  delmte  the  administration's  proposal  to 
l>aU  out  an  aircraft  company  and  yet,  for  six 
years,  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  on  proposals  to 
put  limitations  on  strikes  wiiich  affect  the 
public  Interest. 

But  then  the  unions  are  an  organized  polit- 
ical force  and  Congress,  despite  its  recent 
agonizing  over  the  usurpation  of  its  power 
by  the  executive,  can  hardly  ever  bring  Itself 
to  face  an  Important  question  with  wide 
poUticai  implications.  It  much  prefers  the 
short-run,  crossed-flngers  approach.  It  really 
Is  quite  happy  to  let  the  executive  liave  the 
mess. 

The  debate  on  the  Lockheed  aid  bill  !■ 
Important  and  involves  crucial  questions 
concerning  our  free  enterprise  system.  But 
the  raU  (and  other  strikes  affecting  so  many 
people)  is  of  far  greater  importance  as  It 
relates  to  the  public  well-being. 

Many  congressmen — a  good  number  at 
whom  want  to  be  presidential  candidates — 
have  been  orating  of  late  about  the  need  for 
priorities. 

It  might  be  weU  if  they  would  take  tholr 
own  wcxxlB  seriously. 
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POWER    COMPANIES'    NET   PROFIT 
ROSE  SHARPLY  IN  1970 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Infla- 
tionary and  unjustified  rate  Increases 
by  utilities  are  one  of  the  biggest  burdens 
In  the  family  budget.  Tet  the  administra- 
tion encourages  utilities  to  go  after  more 
while  opposing  legislation — S.  607 — 
which  wotild  provide  the  public  with  In- 
formation and  counsel  it  needs  to  offset 
the  misleading,  dec^tive,  customer- 
financed  presentations  of  strong  utility 
corporations  before  weak  regulatory 
commissions. 

The  100  major  power  companies'  net 
profit,  after  taxes,  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 15  cents  out  of  every  dollar  last 
year.  Twenty-seven  of  the  100  netted 
more  than  17  percent.  Montana  Power, 
with  22.67  percent,  led  the  list. 

That  company,  and  others  in  the  high- 
profit  category,  now  have  rate  Increase 
requests  pending  before  State  regulatory 
commissions.  Montana  Power  last  month 
asked  for  a  34-percent  Increase  In  gas 
rates  and  a  17-percent  Increase  In  elec- 
tric rates.  Such  a  request,  by  a  company 
with  profits  imparalleled  In  the  Nation, 
whose  executives  receive  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  In  hidden  emolu- 
ments through  a  succession  of  stock 
option  plans,  would  not  even  be  enter- 
tained by  a  publlc-mlnded  regiilatory 
commission,  which  would  have  long  ago 
required  substantial  reduction  of  over- 
charges. But  my  State,  and  the  States 
represented  by  most  of  us  here,  have 
weak  regulatory  commissions  and  no 
consumer  counsel. 

Electric  Light  (t  Power,  an  industry 
trade  publication,  recently  published 
1970  financial  data  on  the  100  largest 
power  companies,  as  reported  by  them  to 
the  magazine.  Let  me  quote  from  the  edi- 
tor's accompanying  article: 

The  total  net  income  recorded  by  the  na- 
tion's 100  largest  electric  utilities  proved 
somewhat  surprising  in  light  of  the  financial 
problems  encoimtered  in  1970.  The  total,  |3.3 
biUlon,  was  a  new  record,  as  expected.  But 
the  amount  of  the  increase,  (250  million,  was 
unexpected.  This  amounts  to  an  8.3%  gain 
for  the  year.  It  reflects  a  marked  improve- 
ment over  Iwth  1969  and  1968,  when  net  in- 
come gains  totaled  8.4%  and  3.8%  re- 
spectively. 

I  have  verified  with  the  editor  of  the 
magazine  that  one  of  the  companies  in- 
cluded In  Its  survey,  Virginia  Electric  & 
Power,  has  again  misinformed  the  maga- 
zine about  Its  earnings.  The  magazine 
asks  each  company  to  report  Its  net  In- 
come. Vepco  reported  Its  gross  Income 
Instead,  as  It  did  previously. 

The  effect  of  this  erroneous  report  Is 
to  make  Vepco's  profit  appear  even 
greater  than  It  Is.  So  as  not  to  compound 
the  error,  and  with  the  hope  that  Vepco's 
management  will  eventually  learn  the 
difference  between  "net"  and  "gioss", 
the  table  below  has  been  corrected.  The 
company  netted  19.25  percent  out  of  each 
revenue   dollar   in    1970,    rather    than 
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the  25.88  percent  as  reported  to  the 
magazine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Rxcoro  the  1970  net 
profit  data  on  the  100  major  electric 
utilities,  compiled  by  Electric  Light  li 
Power  and  appearing  In  Its  June  1971 
Issue. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  data 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  Uie  Recoko. 
as  follows: 

Power  company  and  net,  after-tax  profit  aa 
percent  of  gross  revenue,  1970 

Montana  Power 22.87 

Idaho   Power 22.43 

Southwestern  Public  Service 21.77 

Tucson  Oas  &  Electric 20.62 

Duquesne  Ught 20.60 

El  Paso  Electric 20.69 

Gulf    States   UtlliUes 20.04 

Florida  Power 19.79 

Utah  Power  &  Ught 19. 71 

Okisihoma  Oas  &  Electric 19. 43 

Pacific  Power  &  Light 19.  36 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power 19. 25 

Public  Service  of  Indiana 19. 10 

Texas   UtlliUes. 19.09 

Houston  Lighting  &  Power 19.00 

Union    Electric 18.91 

Tampa  Electric 18.63 

Central  Louisiana  Electric 18.06 

Atlantic  City  Electric .-  17. 88 

Public  Service  of  New  Mexico 17.81 

Ohio    Edison 17.77 

Southern  California  Edison IT.  69 

American  Electric  Power 17.66 

Central  &  Southwest 17.  61 

Kentucky  UtUltles 17.46 

Community  Public  Service 17.  36 

Illinois  Power 17.32 

Tfanam  Power  &  Light „ - 16.  98 

Kansas  Oas  &  Electric 16. 72 

Nevada  Power 16.66 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 16. 60 

Central  Maine  Power 16.38 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Oas 16. 82 

Toledo  Edison 16.  77 

Baltimore  Oas  &  Electric 16.  74 

Delmarva  Power  &  Light 16.  60 

Louisville  Oas  &  Electric 16.  69 

Savannah  Electric  &  Power 16. 67 

Portland  General  Electric 16.66 

Washington  Water  Power 16.66 

Sierra  Pacific  Power 16.61 

Central  niinols  Public  Service 16. 43 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Light 16. 30 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light 16. 30 

Allegheny  Power  System 16.26 

Southern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric 15. 18 

Commonwealth    Edison 16. 15 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 16.07 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 16. 06 

Public  Service  of  New  Hampsliire 14.92 

Potomac  Electric  Power 14.67 

Northeast  UUUties 14.40 

Florida  Power  &  Light 14. 24 

Columbus  &  Southern  Olilo  Electric-  14. 23 

Northern  States  Power 14. 19 

Central  nilnols  Light 14.16 

Cincinnati  Oas  &  Electric 14. 10 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Service 14. 08 

Long  Island  Lighting 14.08 

Public  Service  of  Colorado IS.  82 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light 13. 68 

Wisconsin  Power  &  Light 18. 68 

Southern  Company 18. 84 

Phiiadelplila  Electric 13-  66 

New  Tork  State  Electric  &  Qt» 13. 49 

Middle  South  UtlUUes 18.49 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric 13. 22 

Duke  Power IS.  17 

United  Illuminating -  13. 16 

HawaUan   Electric 13.18 

Empire  District  Electric 12.81 

Orange  &  Rockland  Utilities 12. 74 

Arizona  Public  Service 12. 61 

Public  Service  Electric  *  Qua 12. 60 

Oeneral  Publlo  UtUlUai U.48 
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Boehester  Oas  ft  Electric 12. 42 

Dayton  Power  &  Ught 12. 87 

Interstate   Power 12.88 

Minnesou  Power  ft  Light 12. 29 

Boston  Edison 12. 26 

Carolina  Power  ft  Light 12. 12 

Missouri  PubUc  Service 12.09 

Consumers  Power 11. 94 

lowa-niinois  Gas  ft  Electric 11.90 

Detroit  Edison 11. 84 

Central  Telephone  ft  UtlUtiea 11. 78 

Consolidated  Edison 11.88 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power 11.28 

Wisconsin  Public  Service 11;  00 

Iowa  Public  Service 11.08 

Central  Vermont  Public  Service 10.60 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power 9.84 

Central  Hudson  Oas  ft  Electric 9. 79 

Iowa  Power  ft  Ught 9.  22 

New  England  Electric  System 8.98 

Iowa  Electric  Ught  &  Power 8. 90 

Madison  Gas  ft  Electric 8. 71 

Eastern  UtUiUes  Associates 7. 42 

New  England  Gas  ft  Electric 7. 88 

Arkansas-Missouri   Power 0. 68 


SPEECH  BY  GLOBE  EDITOR 
THOMAS  WINSHIP 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACHTTBXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
ThcHnas  Wlnshlp.  managing  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  delivered  a  speech  recently 
before  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  on  objectivity.  After  read- 
ing Mr.  Wlnshlp's  speech.  I  can  only  say 
that  It  is  the  most  realistic  approach  to 
a  very  elusive  quality.  As  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe.  Mr.  Wlnshlp's  guidance 
emanates  throughout  the  building  on 
Morrlssey  Boulevard  making  the  Globe 
one  of  the  best  newspapers  In  the 
coimtry. 

Objectivity,  as  Mr.  Winship  points  out, 
is  too  often  a  euphemism  for  not  taking 
a  stand. 

Mr.  Winship  said  In  his  speech: 

Attracting  really  bright  young  people  to 
the  business  Is  the  most  compelling  reason 
why  I  am  so  fed  up  with  all  this  objectivity 
double  talk,  for  objectivity  is  the  code  word 
ttiat  connotes  playing  it  safe,  covering  up, 
and  superflciaUty. 

Fairness  and  professionalism  should  be 
the  guiding  hand  in  the  editorial  rooms 
in  these  times,  Mr.  Winship  says  later, 
because  newspapers  will  find  it  difficult 
to  stay  afioat  otherwise. 

I  find  this  new  trend  refreshing.  The 
best  newspapers  are.  and  always  have 
been,  the  ones  which  have  stirred  debate. 
The  press  best  serves  when  it  provokes 
discussion.  Recently,  several  newspapers, 
the  Globe  among  them,  and  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  Ssrstem,  took  stands 
which  won  compliments  as  well  as  dis- 
favor. It  Is  said  that  you  are  known  by 
the  enemies  you  create.  The  newspapers 
and  CBS  made  enemies  last  month,  but 
they  are  to  be  congratulated  for  demon- 
strating what  Mr.  Winship  describes  as 
"Digging  out  and  printing  more  of  the 
truth." 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  place 
Mr.  Wlnshlp's  speech  In  the  Record: 
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Staixiumt  >t  Tkoius  Winamp 
Now  rd  Uk*  to  glT8  mjr  daflnltlon  of  ob- 
JeoUTlty.  Objectivity  ia  what  «•  gave  Sena- 
tor JOe  MeOarthy  before  that  group  of  great 
reportan  Mnirey  Manler.  Phil  Potter.  Don 
Irwin  and  a  oonple  at  othera  took  their  glovea 
off  and  before  Bd  ICnrroWh  famoua  TV  ahow. 
It    la    what    we    gave    cancer    producing 
clgai<ettes  before  the  surgeon  general 'a  report. 
Thatl  our  tawn'a  working  AmHntt^itm  Qg 
obJeotlTlty  for  thla  debate.  We  ai^  tVa  ^Inaoh 
and  to  heu  with  It. 

But  relax,  brother  edltora,  nobody  needa 
to  worry  about  the  puhUe  even  now  getting 
objective  newa.  A  recent  poll  ahowa  that: 

90.8%  of  new^>apcn  and  TV  are  owned 
by  millionaires. 

99Ji%  of  minionalree  think  alike.  Svery- 
thlng  they  believe  la  objective. 

08.7%  of  newq>aper8  think  what  their 
owners  think. 

99%  of  ua  In  thla  room  wouldn't  be  here 
If  we  dldnt  apee  with  what  the  owners  of 
our  pi^MT  think. 

So.  the  American  people  can  atwaya  be 
aure  of  obJeetlT^  nawa. 

And  we  know  that  the  reason  thU  debate 
is  on  the  ASNX  dance  card  thla  year  is  that 
since  Agnew  ylpped  at  us,  many  editors  have 
been  more  objective  than  ever.  (I  oaU  it  a 
quiet  backslide.) 

Jjet'a  see  how  this  objective  Journalism  has 
been  serving  us. 

It  let  Joe  McCarthy  ravage  the  reputa- 
tions of  thousands  of  Americans  for  too  long 
without  challenge. 

It  let  the  most  unexplained  war  In  history 
go  on  far  too  long  before  the  challenge  came. 
It  let  Industrial  wastage  almost  clobber 
to  death  the  face  of  America.  Ralph  Nader 
and  Baobel  Caraon  blew  the  whistle;  not  our 
great  new^Mpers. 

Yet,  when  newq>apers  do  a  superb  crusad- 
ing Job,  they  win  the  Pulltaer  prlae  for  It. 
This  Is  not  objective  Journalism,  yet,  all 
the  tradlUonallsts  think  It's  great  stuff.  This 
abowa  how  utterly  rldleuloua  the  term  "ob- 
JecUvlty"  la. 

We  all  know  the  formula  of  the  objec- 
tivity cult: 

First — report  what  the  Government  offloial 
says,  no  matter  what  he  says.  Hell,  he  should 
know.  He  has  all  the  facts,  hasnt  he? 

Second — CMve  "both  sides",  even  though 
moat  stories  today  are  so  complicated  they 
can't  be  reduced  to  Just  two  sides. 

Third — Dont  explain  too  much.  That's 
"advocate"  stuff. 

Fourth — Quote  only  official  sources.  No  one 
ever  got  in  trouble  that  way. 

Fifth — Beware  of  what  the  reporter  thinks. 
He  might  lay  opm  to  public  question  the 
official  line. 

Objectivity  ia  such  a  nloe  trip  for  an 
editor.  Every  morning  he  swallows  his  little 
objectivity  pill.  It  turns  him  off  from  that 
paranoia  over  those  long-haired  kids  out  in 
his  city  room  .  .  .  those  klda  who  whl^ter 
dirty  talk  over  the  water  cooler — like  "Nader", 
•Hanoi",  "Panther". 

I  say  these  brainy  kids  in  our  ctiy  room  are 
the  beat  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the 
newspaper  business.  They  are  our  salvation. 
Attracting  really  bright  young  people  to  the 
business  Is  the  most  compelling  reason  why 
I  am  so  fed  up  with  all  thla  objectivity  double 
talk.  For  objectivity  in  today's  climate  la  a 
code  word  that  connotea  playing  It  safe, 
covering  up  and  superficiality. 

If  you  gents  buy  the  line  of  our  honorable 
scaredy  cats,  you  iHaa  goodbye  to  the  best  new 
recruits  to  our  muscle-bound  trade. 

The  kids  send  such  a  strong  waft  of  freah 
air  through  our  newsrooms. 
They  write  better  than  we  do. 
They  know  more  than  we  do. 
They  are  more  honest  than  we  are. 
They  want  to  give  the  system  a  good,  col- 
lege try. 
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They  think  the  new8p^;>er  is  still  one  of 
the  most  effective  Instruments  for  social 
change.  They  are  not  In  the  bualneas  to 
bacomaa  stanographara.  And  ahooldnt  be. 

Certainly  activist  refKateis  are  har£  to 
handle.  But  what  counts  in  the  credibility 
Isstie  U  what  gets  In  the  paper.  That's  what 
we  pay  editors  for.  And,  by  Ood.  theee 
soolally-coooemed  young  men  and  women 
are  susoeptlble  to  good  editing.  They  can  be 
taught  to  be  responaitde  and  fair,  if  only 
editors  wlU  stay  out  of  the  executive  dining 
room  and  the  country  club  long  enou^  to 
teach  them  and  keep  them  Interested. 

Dump  the  silly  code  words — obJeoUvlty 
and  advocate  Jotimallsm.  Worry  inatead 
about  faJmeas,  credibility  and  pnrfesslon- 
allsm.  Worry  about  digging  out  and  printing 
more  of  the  truth. 

TV  and  radio  have  aU  but  liberated  news- 
papers to  concentrate  upon  improving 
society. 

Bditors  and  puWlittiers  who  dare  grab  thla 
new  mantle  will  stay  in  btwlneaB,  increase 
profits,  and  beet  of  all,  lure  to  their  news- 
pafMrs  the  most  effective  young  people  of 
this  and  future  generations. 

Bditors  and  publishers  who  continue  to 
preoccupy  themselves  with  this  objectivity 
Jase  and  the  other  oode  words  will  have 
as  much  Ixtck  keeping  the  estsMlshment 
press  afloat  ss  they  will  selling  Nixon  aa  a 
ftilk  hero  to  anyone  under  36. 

Thank  you. 
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TOM  TOUCHES  THE  MOON 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  htdiama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
ing  Is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319,  which  I  Introduced  on  March  17. 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 

H.  RX8.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his 
policy  Is  that:  "as  long  ss  there  are  Ameri- 
can POW's  In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have 
to  maintain  a  residual  force  In  South  Viet- 
nam. That  Is  the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  Is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declaree  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countrlee  in 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  partlea  will 
engage  at  once  In  discussion  on: 

" — ^the  question  of  ensuing  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  States  camp. 

" — the  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
SUtea  shaU  withdraw  aU  iu  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following 
the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Prorided. 
That  the  agreement  shall  contain  gtiarantee 
by  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  con- 
duct out  of  Vietnam  for  all  American  pris- 
oners and  all  American  Aimed  Forces 
aimultaneoualy. 
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Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  oDe 
of  the  most  heartbreaking  ^:«gedies  of 
life  is  a  crippling  disability  brought  on 
through  illness  or  accident,  which  strikes 
so  many  of  our  people. 

This  is  an  area  of  great  concern  to  me, 
and  it  is  gratifying  that  so  many  people 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  wortdng  in 
the  vital  field  of  rehabilitation  to  help 
the  disabled  overcome  their  handicaps. 

To  me,  it  is  always  heartwarming  to 
learn  of  an  individual  who  has  fought 
and  won  against  the  heavy  odds  that 
faced  him,  and  who  has  become  a  valu- 
able and  productive  member  of  our 
community. 

Because  I  think  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  will  appreciate  the  in- 
spiring story  of  one  of  my  young  constit- 
uents, Thomas  Qarrison,  I  am  pleased 
to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  from  "Performance,"  a  publica- 
tion of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped: 
Tom  Touchxs    the  Moon 

A  summer  Job  at  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  In  Texas  tiumed  into  a  challenge 
which  shaped  a  brave  young  man's  aspira- 
tions for  the  future  and  helped  to  uncover 
some  hitherto  unknown  scientific  Inlcrma- 
tlon  Involving  the  effects  of  lunar  dust  par- 
ticles on  growing  plants. 

At  age  14,  Thomas  Garrison  was  acciden- 
tally shot  in  the  back  while  duck  hunting 
early  on  a  foggy,  Texa_  morning.  The  spine- 
shattering  bullet  resulted  In  several  critical, 
but  finally  successful,  operations.  The 
residual  toll  was  a  heavy  burden— paralysis 
from  the  chest  down. 

After  many  months  of  therapy  and  train- 
ing, Tom's  determination  and  the  support 
of  his  loving  family  made  a  new  life  pos- 
sible. He  becante  a  familiar  and  popular  Tg- 
ure  at  Clear  Creek  High  School  in  League 
City,  Texas.  Studying  dUlgently,  he  giad- 
\iated  with  high  honors. 

With  a  hand-oontrolled  ear  for  trans- 
portation, Tom  had  mobility  and  Independ- 
ence— he  was  able  to  attend  the  University 
of  Houston  and  accept  the  Job  st  NASA's 
Manned  Spacecraft   Center. 

And  what  a  job  I  Both  Tom  and  the  Center 
benefited  from  the  experience.  A  biology  stu- 
dent, Tom  was  assigned  .to  the  Lunar  Receiv- 
ing Laboratory,  where  men  and  moon  mate- 
rials are  impounded  after  each  manned  lunar 
mission. 

All  kinds  of  tests  and  examinations  are 
made  on  the  "moon  roclcs,"  or  lunar  mate- 
rials retrieved  by  U.S.  Astronauts.  While  some 
tests  are  made  to  determine  the  age  and 
makeup  of  moon  formations,  oUiers  tell 
whether  lunar  material  might  be  harmful 
on  earth. 

In  one  experiment,  a  control  group  of 
liverwort  plants  is  grown  normally.  Another 
group  Is  sprinkled  with  "moon  dust."  Amaz- 
ingly, plants  treated  with  the  lunar  material 
grow  faster  and  fuller  than  those  in  the  con- 
trol group. 

This  experiment  la  Just  the  beginning  of 
detaUed  and  fascinating  research  made  by 
NASA  BclentlsU.  IVm  and  Dr.  Walklnshaw 
studied  tiM  treated  plants  further.  In  the  lab, 
Tom  learned  to  dehydrate  them,  enoaae  them 
in  paraffin  or  plastic,  slice  them  into  minute 
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thlckneases,  and  photograph  than.  He  spent 
many  hours  ■T^mtning  the  sections  under  a 
mlcroeoope  to  determine  whether  the  lunar 
material  was  harmful  to  the  plants. 

He  also  received  intensive  training  in  use 
of  the  electron  mlcroeoope  and  other  labora- 
tory equipment.  In  addition.  Tom  assumed 
full  responalbUlty  for  maintenance  of  the 
photograph  bank  and  associated  date.  Thou- 
sands of  photographs  are  taken  each  year  to 
document  research  «'^»"g«  upon  which  to 
base  future  dectsiona  about  lunar  materials. 

The  botanical  program,  a  Joint  effort  of 
NASA  and  the  UJS.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  been  set  up  to  cooperate  with  the 
Nation's  scientists.  Supervision  of  Tom's  tech- 
nical work  was  required,  but  he  got  much 
satisfaction  from  learning  specialized  his- 
tological and  pathological  laborat<»ry  proce- 
dures. 

He  has  toamed  them  well,  too.  Without 
any  compromise  to  his  handicap.  Tom  now 
has  first-hand  experience  prepcu'lng  him  tot 
an  exciting  sduitUlc  career. 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
weeks  pass,  and  we  find  ourselves  no 
closer  to  an  end  to  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, the  concern  and  frustration  of  the 
American  people  increases  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  Here  in  the  Congress,  I,  and 
many  of  my  colleagues,  have  worked 
hard  to  convince  President  Nixon  that 
his  policies  of  "Vietnamizatitm"  and 
gradual  withdrawal  will  not  sufBce  if  we 
are  to  truly  bring  this  tragic  war  to  an 
end. 

We  have  yet  to  secure  the  release  of 
our  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  names  of 
those  being  held  missing  in  action. 

Despite  these  glaring  failures.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  continues  to  assure  the 
American  public  that  a  continued  Amer- 
ican presence  in  South  Vietnam  is  vital 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  at 
this  time. 

More  and  more,  however,  the  public 
has  chosen  to  ignore  the  administration's 
platitudes  and  is  demanding  an  end  to 
American  involvement.  Such  an  an- 
nouncement was  recently  mside  by  my 
hometown,  the  Incorporated  Village  of 
Kensington,  N.Y.,  in  the  form  of  a  res- 
olution passed  by  the  Village  Board.  Hie 
Hon.  Marvin  Florman,  mayor  of  Ken- 
sington, writes  that — 

The  Resolution  e:q>re86es  the  feeling  not 
only  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  but  of 
a  substantial  number  of  the  residents  of  our 
Village,  that  the  withdrawal  of  military 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia  is  a  matter  of 
immediate  urgency. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not  agree  more, 
and  I  therefore  submit  for  inclusion 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  Village  of 
Kensington  restdutlon: 

Rksoltttion 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Vil- 
lage of  Kensington  has  been  presented  with 
a  Petition,  signed  by  a  niunber  of  the  Village 
residents  requesting  this  Board  to  pass  a 
Resolution    iirging    the    President    of    the 
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United  States  and  the  Congress  to  withdraw 
United  States  military  forces  trom.  Southeast 
Asia  by  the  end  of  1971,  and 

Whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  public  record 
that  military  spending  represents  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  federal  budget,  and 
diverts  public  funds  from  more  lugent  needs 
of  this  nation  including  purposes  which 
oovild  benefit  mimicipalltles,  both  large  and 
small,  and  their  residents,  and 

Whereaa  recent  disclosures  in  the  pubUc 
press  tend  to  create  doubt  as  to  the  propriety, 
morality  and  legality  of  United  States  m- 
volvement  in.  Viet  Nam,  and 

Whereas  this  Board  recognizes  the  right  of 
its  residents  to  ftetitlon  its  governing  officers 
as  a  form  of  public  expression  of  grievances. 

Now,  therefore,  at  a  regular  Trustees  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Village  Hall,  July  21,  1971, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  has  imanimously 
passed  the  foUowlng  Resolution: 

Be  it  reeolved  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Village  of  Kensington.  County  of 
Nassau,  State  of  New  York,  on  behalf  of  its 
residents,  hereby  urges  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  withdraw  United 
States  military  forces  from  Southeast  Asia, 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  later  than 
December  31,  1971. 
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IRVING  BRANT  ON  THE  STATE  OP 
AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 


TERRY  J.  MARTEUj 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PKNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
de^  regret  that  I  announce  the  death 
of  another  of  our  brave  fluting  men, 
1st  Lt.  Terry  J.  Martell,  of  Clairton, 
Pa.,  who  was  killed  in  Vietnam  on  July 
3,  1971. 

We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this 
great  country.  In  tribute  to  Lieutenant 
Martell  for  his  heroic  actions,  I  wish  to 
honor  his  memory  and  commend  his 
courage  and  valor,  by  placing  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  following  article: 

ClJURTON  FLIKB  rrniwn  or  Vbtmam 

A  Clairton  serviceman  has  been  klUed  in 
an  aerial  mishap  while  stationed  in  Vietnam. 

First  Lt.  Terry  J.  Martell,  23,  an  aircraft 
commander  assigned  to  the  lOlst  Airborne 
Division  based  ne&r  Hue  was  killed  when  the 
helicopter  which  he  was  flying  collided  in 
mld-alr  with  another  UB.  helicopter.  The 
crews  of  both  aircraft  perished  In  the  crash, 
it  was  reportad. 

Lt.  Martell  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  E.  MarteU,  of  433  N.  Fifth  St.  Mr. 
MarteU  is  the  principal  of  the  Fifth  St.  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Clairton. 

The  1966  graduate  of  Clairton  High  School 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Janet,  and  an  eight- 
month-old  son,  Russell,  who  he  saw  only 
once.  Mrs.  MarteU  is  living  with  her  parents 
at  1943  Dearborn  Drive,  White  Oak. 

According  to  Information  supplied  to  Mrs. 
MarteU  by  the  Army,  Lt.  MarteU  was  killed 
while  flying  a  night  mission  July  3.  Details 
as  to  what  caused  the  two  helloc^ter  gun- 
ships  to  coUlde  are  not  known. 

Lt.  MarteU  had  been  in  Vietnam  for  nine 
months  and  his  wife  said  he  was  "planning 
to  make  the  service  his  career." 

The  young  pUot  had  Just  been  awarded  the 
Distinguished  nylng  Cross  for  heroism  while 
participating   in   aerial   combat   over  Laos. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  anniversary  of  Amer- 
ica's day  of  independence,  Mr.  Irving 
Brant,  in  an  interview  with  Dan  Sellaj^ 
commented  on  the  state  of  American 
civil  liberties.  Mr.  Brant,  a  leading  con- 
stitutional expert  and  author,  feels  that 
dvil  rights  and  liberties  have  eroded  in 
this  country.  He  says  that  as  Americans, 
we  must  value  our  basic  freedoms  or  else 
we  stand  the  chance  of  losing  them  al- 
together. Says  Mr.  Brant: 

There  can  be  no  freedom  from  fear  where 
there  Is  a  fear  of  freedom. 

I  share  Mr.  Brant's  grave  concern  over 
the  state  of  our  dvil  liberties,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  his  wise  and 
rational  words: 

Ann  What  or  Those  Haan-woH  Fbxsdoics 

Now? 

(By  Dan  Sellard) 

This  Nation,  195  years  after  its  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  183  years  after  the  ac- 
ceptance of  its  cherished  Constitution,  is  In 
danger  of  losing  many  of  its  most-valued 
freedoms. 

That  is  the  thoughtful,  worried  conviction 
of  Irving  Brant,  an  eminent  constitutional 
scholar  and  author  who  lives  in  Eugene. 
Asked  the  question,  "Where  are  we  on  tills 
Fourth  of  July,  1971?"  Brant's  answer  is 
forthright.  "We're  in  real  trouble,"  he  says. 

Not  since  1860,  the  eve  of  the  ClvU  War.  has 
America  been  so  "polarized,  so  disturbed, 
so  sick,"  he  asserts. 

Brant,  86,  is  the  celebrated  author  of 
"Storm  Over  the  Constitution,"  the  six-vol- 
ume "Life  of  James  Madison."  "Road  to 
Peace  and  Freedom,"  "The  BlU  of  Rights,  Its 
Origin  and  Meaning,"  "The  Fourth  Presi- 
dent," '"Friendly  Cove,"  and  "DoUars  and 
Sense."  He  has  recently  completed  another 
book  for  his  publisher,  the  Bobbs-MerriU  Co., 
Inc.,  that  he  wlU  not  comment  on. 

Brant  does  not  predict  an  all-out  revolu- 
tion, as  some  do,  but  he  fears  that  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  BUI  of  Rights,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  precepts  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  could  be  destroyed  If  Ameri- 
cans aUow  their  individual  selfishneas  and 
materialism  to  outweigh  their  concern  for 
freedoms  and  if  the  right-wing  poUtical  forces 
use  repression  to  beat  down  the  "left  wing 
radicals." 

The  whole  institution  of  justice,  an  in- 
stitution that  has  always  set  America  apart 
and  above  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  mixed  up 
today.  Brant  says.  "Courts  are  being  abused 
and  manipulated,  and  Judges  are  themselves 
often  a  party  to  the  general  disarray  of 
justice." 

When  a  judge  recently  dismissed  Bobby 
Seale  from  a  charge  of  murder  by  declaring  it 
would  be  impossible  to  seat  a  fair  and  im- 
partial jury,  "the  judge  was  really  saying  he 
was  just  sick  and  tired  of  the  whole  thing." 
Brant  says.  "Are  we  to  say  that  in  this  entire 
community,  we  cannot  gather  a  fair  and  Im- 
partial jury  for  a  common  murder  case? 
Fiddlesticks  I" 

Tb»  same  type  of  Judicial  reasoning,  he 
conUnuas,  aooounts  for  the  several  Judges 
who  dlsgnallflert  themselves  from  presiding 
over  the  trial  at  Angela  Davis.  "Thvj  just 
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dldnt  WBUt  to  gat  InTolved,  w  they  abdicated 
their  reeponalhlMtiee." 

None  of  the  Judges,  he  saya,  wants  to  pre- 
side at  a  trial  that  reiMats  the  shenlagans 
of  both  the  lawyers  and  the  Judge  In  the 
trial  of  the  Chicago  Seven.  "In  Chicago. 
Judge  Hoffman  was  as  much  at  fault  as  the 
attoroeys."  he  says.  "And  so  Amarlaa  was 
treated  to  a  farce  that  set  up  Justice  as 
something  to  laugh  at  or  squirm  about." 

Much  of  the  blame  for  the  state  of  Justice 
In  America  can  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  and  John  Mitchell,  his  attorney 
general,  Brant  says.  "Nixon's  endeavor  to 
remake  the  Supreme  Court  Into  a  creature  of 
his  own  thlnfclng  u  a  dangerous  thing,"  he 
declares. 

The  quality  of  the  President's  Judgment 
regarding  i^ipolntees  to  the  federal  Judiciary 
should  not  be  Judged  merely  by  his  appoint- 
ments of  Warren  Burger  and  Harry  Blackmtm 
(who  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate)  but 
also  by  his  appointment  (not  confirmed)  of 
O.  Harrold  Caiswell  and  Clement  Hayns- 
worth,  says  Brant. 

Not  only  are  these  appointments  of  ultra- 
oonserratlve  Justices  contrary  to  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  Justice,  Brant  says,  "but 
they  also  represent  Nixon's  motivation — the 
same  motivation  that  made  him  a  sealot  In 
Congress,  the  same  motivation  that  caiised 
him  to  mount  campaigns  of  vldous  slander 
against  Jerry  Voorhls,  whom  he  defeated  for 
Congress,  and  against  Helen  Oahagan  Doug- 
las, the  congresswoman  he  defeated  for  the 
Senate." 

Nixon,  he  continues,  "has  perverted  his 
Quaktflsm  Into  a  political  platform." 

If  the  nation's  Judicial  system  Is  as  bad 
off  as  Brant  says  It  Is,  where  do  we  go  from 
here? 

"I  dont  know,"  Brant  says,  "for  It  depends 
on  whether  the  President  Is  re-elected,  and 
he  may  well  be.  The  trouble  Is,  his  thinking 
so  nearly  represents  that  of  Middle  America, 
It  would  probably  be  damaging  to  the  cause 
of  Justice  to  make  an  Issue  of  It  In  a 
campaign." 

So  It  really  la  Middle  America  that  worries 
the  scholar?  "Oh.  you  bet,"  he  says.  "We  have 
become  so  fat,  so  soft  and  so  alck  in  the  head 
that  we  turn  our  backs  on  what  the  courts 
and  Congress  are  doing  to  our  rights. 

"We  now  have  a  no-knock  law  that  violates 
the  Fourth  Amendment;  we  have  seen  as- 
semblies such  as  the  Mayday  demonstration 
In  Washington  put  down  by  police  action 
that  violates  the  First  Amendment — and 
dont  kid  yourself  that  Richard  Nlzon  and 
John  Mitchell  weren't  calling  the  shots  on 
that  one — and  we  hardly  can  pick  up  a  news- 
paper without  seeing  at  least  one  of  the  first 
10  amendments  being  tromped  on." 

When  the  moderates  among  the  dtlaens 
keep  quiet  about  the  extremes  of  the  right 
and  left,  then  freedoms  can  be  lost  by  simple 
defaiilt.  Brant  says.  "What  we  have  In  our 
charter  papers  was  won  by  hard  work,  dedi- 
cation, worry  and  wisdom  on  the  pert  of  ac- 
tivists who  not  only  wanted  to  get  away  from 
dominance  by  a  foreign  power  but  who 
wanted  to  forge  a  nation  in  which  all  power 
came  from  the  pe<vle,"  he  says. 

But  that  spirit  is  lacking  on  this  Fourth 
of  July,  he  says.  "We  are  betraying  our 
Inheritance." 

m  his  book  "The  Bill  of  Rights,"  Brant  says 
that  Americans  fear  the  very  freedom  that 
their  forefathers  gave  them:  "Blessed  with  a 
form  of  government  that  requires  universal 
liberty  of  thought  and  expression,  blessed 
with  a  social  and  economic  system  built  on 
that  same  foundation,  the  American  people 
have  created  the  danger  they  fear  by  denying 
to  themselves  the  liberties  they  cherish." 
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Today,  he  says,  the  BlU  of  Rights  is  the 
victim  of  "prejudice  and  passion  among  an 
active  minority,  abetted  by  ignorance  and 
passivity  among  the  majority." 

"Hie  situation  is  further  exacerbated  by  the 
Vietnam  war.  "The  war,  essentially,  accounts 
for  the  unreet  among  the  young,"  Brant  says. 
"If  military  conscription  had  been  11m1t.ert 
to  men  over  30,  there  would  have  been  no 
such  war.  Unless  the  blood  drips  on  your 
hands  you  don't  care  as  much." 

The  feeling  of  futility  (about  the  Vietnam 
war)  is  now  extending  to  older  people,  Brant 
says.  "And  this  Is  resulting  In  the  winding 
down  of  the  thing.  The  young  have  gotten 
their  message  through  to  the  old." 

But  he  admits  to  being  a  bit  puzzled  about 
what  else  the  young  want. 

"There  Isn't  enough  dialogue,  except  the 
throwing  of  rocks  and  bottles.  When  I  see  a 
parade  down  11th  Avenue,  I  try  to  under- 
stand what  it  is  the  leaders  want.  But  I  Just 
cant  hear  than.  I  believe  most  of  it  is  the 
anger,  the  feeling  of  frustration,  the  young 
have  about  the  war  and  the  Inability  to  talk 
with  the  government." 

It'a  better,  though,  that  the  young  voice 
their  dissent  than  that  they  sit  back  and  do 
nothing,  he  believes.  "The  people  who  sit 
back  and  make  rude  remarks  are  those  who 
allow  the  g^ovemment  to  take  a  course  of 
repression  that  eventually  will  stIU  all  voices 
raised  against  It." 

Most  Americans  today  are  very  Ignorant 
about  their  government,  their  rights  and 
freedoms,  Brant  says. 

"When  someone  says  the  government  ought 
to  throw  all  the  longhalrs  in  Jail,  he  doesnt 
know  the  meaning  of  what  he's  saying.  He's 
Just  sounding  off  with  a  mouthful  of  danger- 
ous words.  The  man  who  says  something  like 
that  has  no  sense  of  history,  no  feeling  for 
Justice." 

It  would  be  good  for  the  country,  says 
Brant,  if  "everyone  would  Just  sit  down  and 
read  the  Constitution  and  the  first  10 
amendments. 

"Don't  feel  bad  If  you've  never  read  the 
Constitution — I  wrote  about  It  for  nearly  30 
years  before  I  really  read  it.  That's  terrible, 
Isnt  it?" 

Then,  when  you've  read  the  Constitution, 
he  suggests  you  "sit  down  and  think  about 
it  .  .  .  you  can  equate  today's  disorder  and 
repression  with  what  our  founding  fathers 
wanted  and  wrote.  And  take  a  cloee  look  at 
the  current  New  York  Times  case." 

If  the  government  had  succeeded  In  sup- 
pressing the  printing  of  the  Pentagon  study 
about  the  evolution  of  the  Vietnam  war,  free- 
dom of  the  press  would  have  been  set  back 
himdreds  of  years,  he  says. 

(The  Times,  In  mid- June,  started  to  pub- 
lish a  series  of  stories  written  from  a  secret 
Pentagon  study.  The  Justice  Department 
immediately  obtained  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion to  halt  the  newspaper's  series  and  a 
federal  appeals  court  upheld  the  injunction. 
The  Washington  Post  and  other  papers 
started  their  own  stories  on  the  Pentagon 
papers  and  additional  court  actions  followed. 
This  past  Wednesday,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  acting  with  extraordinary 
speed,  upheld  the  right  of  the  newspapers  to 
publish  the  stories.  With  Chief  Justice  Burger 
and  Justices  Blackmun  and  Harlan  dissent- 
ing, the  court  said  the  government  had  not 
met  the  burden  of  showing  Justification  for 
restraining  the  newspapers,  and  the  papers 
therefore  could  proceed  with  their  reporting.) 

To  Brant  the  question  was  whether  the 
Nixon  administration  would  be  allowed  to 
interpret  the  First  Amendment  (freedom  of 
speech,  press,  assembly  and  religion)  accord- 
ing to  old  BngUah  law.  which  decreed  the 
death  penalty  for  anyone  printing  a  docu- 
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ment  not  first  approved  or  licensed  by  the 
government,  or  whether  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion's protection  of  the  press  against  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  be  the  national  policy. 

He  explains  that  until  the  late  1600s.  Eng- 
Uah  publishers  were  brought  to  court  and 
accused  of  "constructive  treason."  Construc- 
tive treason  la  an  act  the  defendant  believes 
to  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  his  country  but 
which  his  government  defines  as  treasonable. 

"The  Justice  Department,  carrying  out  the 
wders  of  the  President,  la  trying  to  stifle  the 
press  In  these  cases  today,"  says  Brant,  "and 
a  decision  for  the  government  would  have 
meant  a  backward  Jump  of  400  years. 

"If  the  injunction  had  been  upheld,  the 
U.8.  would  have  been  plunged  back  into  the 
16th  century  when  the  restrictions  on  print- 
ing refiected  the  apprehension  of  ruling 
powers  over  the  political  consequences  of 
Gutenberg's  discovery  of  the  art  of  movable 
type." 

Perhaps  the  person  who  disseminated  the 
papers  with  their  top  secret  label  should  be 
proeecuted,  says  Brant,  but  the  newspapers 
are  only  "doing  their  duty"  in  printing  them. 

"The  mere  statement  by  the  government 
that  the  disclosure  of  the  information  In 
the  papers  poses  a  threat  to  national  security 
is  in  itself  a  threat  to  national  security,  be- 
cause It  is  verification  of  the  the  truth  of 
everything  that  Is  charged  against  it,"  he 
says. 

It  Is  absurd  for  the  government  to  buUd 
the  dlscl06\ire  Into  a  "threat  against  na- 
tional security,"  says  Brant.  "It's  also  a  co- 
lossal political  blunder.  Nixon  and  Mitchell 
should  have  had  sense  enough  to  leave  the 
thing  alone  rather  than  magnifying  its  Im- 
portance." 

There  Is  considerable  paranoia  In  the  fed- 
eral government  today.  Brant  says.  "Look, 
our  government  is  more  fearful  of  Commu- 
nism than  Italy  is.  and  about  40  percent  of 
the  Italian  population  is  Communist.  We're 
much  too  Jumpy." 

All  this  has  resulted  in  a  "resurrection  of 
the  days  of  Joe  McCarthy,"  he  says,  "only 
now  it's  worse,  because  the  executive  depart- 
ment is  pushing  the  repression." 

The  old  scholar,  with  his  mane  of  white 
hair  and  his  firm  voice,  is  at  times  discour- 
aged, other  times  resigned.  As  he  thinks 
through  what  he  wants  to  say.  his  wisdom 
battles  with  his  emotions.  It's  obvious  that 
he's  genuinely  concerned  about  the  futiue 
of  America. 

In  his  book  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  he  wrote: 

"There  can  be  no  freedom  of  thought  with- 
out freedom  of  fear;  no  freedom  from  fear 
when  there  is  fear  of  freedom. 

"The  form  of  government  so  cherished  by 
the  American  people  would  not  be  worth  pre- 
serving If  It  could  be  blown  over  by  the 
spoken  or  written  words  of  any  political 
minority.  Still  leas  would  it  be  worth  saving 
If  nothing  but  forcible  repression  could 
maintain  it.  Time  and  again  In  history,  proof 
has  been  given  of  American  strength  and  sta- 
bility founded  on  freedom  and  democracy. 
But  again  and  again.  Irrational  fears  have 
swept  the  people  and  the  government  Into 
destructive  assaults  on  the  very  liberties  to 
which  we  pin  our  existence  as  a  self-govern- 
ing republic  and  our  happiness  and  dignity 
as  individuals. 

"To  be  worthy  of  the  American  heritage, 
the  people  must  live  up  to  It;  create  a  cli- 
mate in  which  no  political  storm  can  be- 
come an  Irresistible  whirlwind. 

"Then  government  and  people  will  be  one. 
In  a  nation  free  of  fear  and  dedicated  to 
freedom." 

But  Irving  Brant,  on  this  Independence 
Day  thinks  that  the  age  of  freedom  may  be 
a  long  time  coming. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good:  So  shalt 
thou  dwell  in  the  land  and  verily  thou 
Shalt  he  fed. — Psalms  37 :  3. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  in  the 
opening  moment  of  this  day  we  stand  in 
reverence  before  Thee,  thaniing  Thee  for 
the  mercies  of  the  past  and  praying  that 
Thou  wilt  continue  to  be  merciful  to  us 
now  and  through  the  days  which  lie 
ahead. 

May  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  our  Re- 
public, upon  every  citizen.  And  especially 
do  we  pray  that  Thy  blessing  may  rest 
upon  us  who  meet  in  this  Capitol  to  con- 
sider matters  which  pertain  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  pecq>le.  Guide  xis  with  Thy 
wisdom,  strengthen  us  in  our  faith,  and 
crown  our  efforts  with  success  for  the 
greater  good  of  our  country. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerics,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  136.  An  act  to  provide  for  periodic 
pro  rata  dlcta^bution  among  the  States  and 
other  juriadicUoos  of  deposit  of  avaUable 
amount*  <^  unclaimed  Postal  Savings  System 
deposits,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SMALL  CORPORATIONS  TAKE  HEED 
AND  MAYBE  BE  ANOTHER  LOCK- 
HEED 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Ills 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  with  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  having  been 
granted  a  $250  million  Government  loan 
after  demonstrating  its  near  bankruptcy, 
other  companies  large  and  small  who  are 
also  pressed  by  the  hard  times  of  the 
economv,  are  undoubtedly  thinking. 
"Why  should  we  not  get  help  too?"  After 
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all,  in  the  case  of  Lockheed,  the  company 
did  not  even  have  to  refute  charges  of 
mismanagement  and  could  offer  little 
security  to  the  Government — so  little  In 
fact  that  the  bankers  said  that  the  loan 
was  not  "bankable." 

Today,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Secretary  John  Connally,  the 
administration's  principal  defender  of 
the  Lockheed  loan,  by  a  New  York  City 
firm,  Offshore/Sea  Development  Corp. 
The  letter,  signed  by  the  firm's  president, 
Cyrus  Adler,  began: 

0\a  firm  woiUd  Uke  to  apply  for  «100,000.- 
000  loan  under  the  same  arrangement  af- 
f<xded  to  Lockheed  Oarp.  Since  we  are  some- 
what smaUer  than  Lockheed,  we  are  not 
asking  for  $250,000,000. 

Offshore/Sea  Development  may  have  a 
few  strikes  against  it  in  today's  set  of 
priorities  for  Gtovemment  guarantees — 
according  to  Mr.  Adler  it  is  debt  free. 
Furthermore,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
president: 

Our  technical  developments  are  probably 
more  promising  than  Lockheed's  and  the 
government  would  be  risking  little  by  back- 
ing lu. 

Offshore/Sea  Development  has  devel- 
(«>ed  a  method  for  feeding  oysters  with 
blood,  a  procedure  which  they  claim  can 
cut  costs  of  oyster  cultures  by  80  percent. 
Furthermore,  the  company  has  designed 
an  undersea  conduit  system  called  Con- 
pipe  whose  components  can  be  hinged 
and  dropped  from  the  surface  and  then 
locks  automatically  when  they  reach  the 
bottom. 

Mr.  Spei^er.  the  moral  of  this  story, 
if  there  is  one,  is  if  you  want  help  from 
the  Government  you  must  be  large,  mis- 
managed, bankrupt,  and  nonbankable. 
So  all  little  well-managed  corporations, 
take  heed  and  maybe  you  will  grow  up 
to  be  another  Lockheed. 


CONGRATULAIIONS  TO  THE  MAY- 
VILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND  OF 
MAYVILLE,  N.  DAK. 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  happy  to  have  with 
us  today  in  the  Nation's  Capital  the  May- 
viUe  High  School  Band  from  Mayville, 
N.  Dak.  This  band,  which  is  the  official 
Dakota  aerie  band,  has  stopped  here  on 
on  their  way  to  the  Eagles  National  Con- 
vention in  Boston. 

This  group  of  78  outstanding  young 
people,  under  the  able  direction  of  Roger 


Kolsrud,  treated  us  to  a  lively  perform- 
ance this  morning  on  the  Capitol  steps. 
Their  music  was  enjoyed  by  many  tour- 
ists and  Capitol  staffers  who  stoin>ed  by 
to  listen. 

The  band  has  just  completed  a  tour  of 
the  Capitol  and  irians  to  see  more  of  the 
sights  here  in  Washington.  They  have 
also  stopped  in  Gettysburg  and  will  visit 
New  York  City  before  arriving  in  Boston. 
Certainly,  a  tribute  to  their  talent  is 
their  invitation  to  play  at  the  Eagles  Na- 
tional Convention. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  play  host  to 
them  here  in  Washington  and  thunir 
them  for  entertaining  us  this  morning. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H H.  5208. 
COAST  GUARD  AUTHOREATTON 

Mr.  GARMATZ  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (HJR.  5208)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  procurement  of  vessels  and 
aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  to  authorize  the  annual  ac- 
tive duty  personnel  strength  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  as  follows: 

CoNnsxNcx  Rkport    (H.  R«pt.  No.  93-461) 

The  Committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Bouses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
5208)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Ouard.  and  to  author- 
ize the  annual  active  duty  personnel  strength 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  having  met,  after  fuU 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  foUows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numbered  3. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  4,  6,  6.  and  7,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  \n- 
serted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "$41,674,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

B>WARD  A.  Oahmatz. 

LZONOa  K.  STTLUVAK, 

, .,.  Alton  Lknnon, 

THOUAS  M.  PiLLT, 

Hastings  Kdth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Wakrxm  G.  Magnuson, 
RUSSEU.  B.  Loivo, 
-.    .>:>         EtHlST  P.  HOLUKGS,      .^.  ' -» 

Robekt  P.  ouFrm, 

Maek  O.  Hatfivlb, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Joint  Bxflamatobt  Statxiczmt  of  trx 
i  OomcimB  or  OoKwrnaaum 

The  mAoageis  on  tti«  part  of  the  Houae 
and  the  Senate  at  the  oooferenee  on  the 
dlaacreelng  votee  of  the  two  Houaea  on  tba 
amandments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJt. 
8908)  to  authorlaa  approprlatUuia  for  pro> 
ourement  of  veaaels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  eatabllah- 
ments  for  the  Ooaat  Guard,  and  to  author- 
ize the  annual  active  duty  personnel  strength 
of  the  Coast  Ouard,  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  oonferenoe 
report: 

AMXKDMXMT  KO.   1 

House  MU 

The  House  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
883,614,000,  for  the  procurement  and  exten- 
sion of  service  life  of  three  long-range 
search  aircraft,  six  medlimi-range  helicop- 
ters, and  one  administrative  aircraft  and  the 
extenalon  of  service  life  of  various  other  air- 
craft. 

Senate  amendment 

Senate  Amendment  No.  1  Increased  thla 
amount  by  88.710.000.  to  838334.000.  with  the 
Intent  that  88.980,000  be  used  for  two  addi- 
tional long-rsdige  search  aircraft  and  the 
Senate  deleted  the  authorlmtloa  for  the 
administrative  aircraft. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  authorizes  to  be 
appropriated  841.674.000  for  the  procurement 
of  five  long-range  search  aircraft,  six 
medium-range  htilcopters,  one  administra- 
tive aircraft,  and  the  extension  of  service 
life  cX  varUnis  aircraft. 

AJSKHDMSNT   NO.   S 

House  MIZ 

The  House  bUl  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated  818,440,000,   for   the   proc\irement   of 
three  long-range  search  aircraft. 
Senate  amendment 

TtM  Senate  amendment  Increased  the  three 
long-range  search  aircraft  to  five  and  thus, 
increased  the  amount  by  88,980,000, 
Conference  aubstitute 

The  ooaf  erenoa  report  aathorlasa  to  be  ap- 
propriated 823.400,000  for  five  Kmg-range 
aircraft.  The  oonfereee  determined  that  the 
Coast  Oviard's  long-term  proeuremaiit  pro- 
gram req\ilres  the  procurement  of  sufllolent 
long-range  multlmlasloix  aircraft  to  provide 
the  Oiilf  Coast.  Oarlbbean  and  the  Korth 
PMlflo  areas  with  adequate  air  ooiverage  tor 
seMoh  and  rescue,  law  enforosoMnt.  matt&e 
environmental  protection  and  oOMiore  OA- 
ery  surveillance.  Budget  constraints  required 
tliat  the  Ooaat  Ouaid  limit  ita  flaoal  year 
1973  procurement  to  three  aircraft,  nie  oon- 
fereee feel  that  stmnltaneous  pnooitment  of 
five  aircraft  li  mandatory  In  order  that  the 
Ooaat  Ouazd  may  properly  discharge  Its 
duties  througbout  all  areaa.  The  rapidly  ex- 
panding vitlpoUutloD  functtons  should  not 
ba  delayed  another  year  becatiae  of  budget 
llmltatlona,  and  the  oost  savings  from  an  In- 
Msassd  purohaaa  may  permit  the  Coast 
Ouard  to  wipand  Its  equipment  for  other 
vital  to  environmental  prataotton. 


NO.  a 
House  Mil 
Tha  Bouse  aathorlnd  to  be  approprlatad 
88.380,000  for  tiM  purchase  of  an  addlUonal 
]at  admlnlatratlTe  aircraft  for  the  use  of  the 
Ooaat  Ouard. 

Senate  amendment 
Senate  Amasdment  No.  8  struck  out  line  4 
on  page  8;  ttiakaby  rtlmlnatlng  the  adminis- 
trative aircraft  put  In  by  the  House. 


Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  reinserted  the 
one  admlnlattaUve  aircraft  (m  line  4,  page  S. 
Thus.  88JBO.00O  for  this  admlnlstrattve  air- 
craft was  also  reinserted  In  the  total  flguia 
for  tha  proouTMnent  and  extension  of  service 
Mf e  of  atronft. 

Tour  conf  ereea  felt  It  was  necessary  and 
appnqirlate  to  reinsert  the  funds  for  this 
admimstntlva  stroraft  since  the  Jet  now  In 
use  by  tha  Ooaat  Otiard  la  constantly  ueed 
by  hl^MT  echelon  oOcAals  of  the  Ooaat  Guard. 
the  Transportatlan  Department,  and  on  oc- 
casion, even  nfflcials  of  other  executive  de- 
partmanta.  Itia  J«t  and  the  turtxiprap  serve 
many  fonotlona.  primary  among  thaae  are 
their  avallabUlty  to  take  Ooast  Guard  and 
other  offidaJs  to  tUsaetar  sMea  and  the  many 
other  areas  of  Ooast  Ouard  reaponalbUlty  In 
the  various  parta  of  the  United  States  and 
Ita  terrttorlea.  These  dentands  for  quick  re- 
sponse transportation  have  Inorsaeed  oonald- 
erably  In  the  last  several  year*  due  to  the 
nation's  growing  awareness  and  concern  over 
the  pollution  proMem.  As  the  Ooast  0\iard's 
rsqionslblllty  in  thla  area  has  Incrsaeed,  so 
too  has  Its  need  to  respond  ra|4dly.  In  addi- 
tion to  nonnal  Coast  Guard  requlremanta 
which  put  a  heavy  demand  on  these  air- 
craft, yoiur  conferees  were  inapressed  by  ad- 
ditional extraordinary  usage  of  this  equip- 
ment which  must  also  be  available  to  fly  tbe 
Hallway  Aooldant  Survey  Team  to  raUroad 
wrecks;  transport  an  air  pollution  team  from 
NOAA;  and  provide  quick  reaponae  capabil- 
ity for  a  water  pcUutton  team  tMm  the  to- 
vlron mental  Protection  Agency. 

AMBNDICXNT  NO.  4 

House  WU 
The  House  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated 
881.660.000  for  the  oonatruotlon  of  Coast 
Guard  Installations. 

Senate  amendment 
Senate  Amendment  No.  4  Increased  this 
amount  by  810.SOO.000,  to  883.190.000,  with 
tha  Intent  that  funds  be  aUocated  for  the 
following: 

(a)  82.600.000  for  a  new  air  station  at 
Nortn  Bend.  Ongon. 

(b)  88,000.000  for  a  prototype  harbor  radar 
martne  tnUBo  system  In  Pugat  Sound. 

(c)  81.800,000  to  Inoreass  procurement 
schedules  for  the  Alr-DeUvaraMe  Antt-PoUu- 
tton  TYansfar  System  (ADAPTS) . 

(d)  81.600,000  to  accelerate  procurement  of 
oomponenta  of  the  oU  sUok  containment  sys- 
tem. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  to 
be  approprUted  883.190,000,  which  author- 
izes funds  for  the  new  air  station  at  North 
Bend.  Oregon,  the  prototype  harbor  radar 
adrtsory  system,  and  the  oU  pollution  con- 
trol systems. 

AKXNSICXNT  NO.   B 

This  was  a  Senate  tecbntnal  amendment  to 
accommodate  the  Senate's  Insertion  of  addi- 
tional Items  authorlaed  for  construction. 

AMSNSMZNT  NO.   S 

House  bUl 
No  comparable  provision. 
Senate  MU 
Tlie   Senate  bill   Inserted   the   following 
language:  "(88)   Various  locations:  darelop 
and   construct  additional   Harbor   Advisory 
Radar  and  Marine  Traffic  Systems." 

Conference  substitute 
The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  add  88,000,000  for  reaearch,  dertiop- 
ment  and  construction  of  a  prototype  Harbor 
Radar  Advlaory  and  Marina  TtalBc  Syatam 
(Integrated  Marine  Ttaflie  System).  Based 
upon  the  resulte  of  the  flzst  generation  type 
installation  now  located  In  San  Francisco. 
the  conferees  are  convinced  that  the  future 


of  safe  and  effldent  marine  tranqmrtatUm 
reqxilres  Inorsaaad  technologlaal  capability 
to  assist  In  the  safe  movement  of  vessels  In 
reatt'luted  watsca.  Development  and  deploy- 
ment of  a  system,  similar  to  that  used  to 
asatst  air  traffic,  would  do  much  to  prevent 
cnlllslona  and  groundings  and  would  assist 
In  the  faster  development  of  a  more  rational 
safer  marine  transp<»rtetlon  system. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  estimated  that  the 
86  million  would  provide  an  operation  center 
In  the  Seattle  area,  a  surveillance  system 
consisting  of  8  to  6  flxsd  radar  units  and  a 
communication  system  for  the  Puget  Sound 
area.  The  oonfereee  endorse  the  development 
of  this  expanded  prototype  system  as  an  Im- 
portant step  In  improving  marine  safety  and 
protecting  the  environment  of  all  our  na- 
tion's mj^or  harbor  and  port  areas. 

AKENBKXNT  NO.   T 

House  MU 
No  comparable  provision. 
Senate  bUl 
The   Senate   bill    inserted   the   following 
language:   "(36)  North  Bend.  Oregon:  con- 
struct air  steUon  faculties." 

Oonferenoe  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  authorizes  to  be 
appropriated  83,600,000  for  constructing  and 
equipping  the  new  Coast  Guard  multipurpose 
air  stetlon  at  North  Bend,  Oregon.  This 
stetlon  will  reduce  the  operations  overload 
on  Coast  Guard  stetlons  located  elsewhere  in 
Oregon  and  in  Washington  and  permit  the 
Coast  Guard  to  be  more  responsive  to  re- 
queste  for  search  and  rescue  assistance,  to  In- 
crease protection  for  our  offshore  fishing 
fleets,  and  to  upgrade  the  law  enforcement 
capability  In  this  area. 

Xdwabd  a.  Qaxmatz. 
LsoNoa  K.  Sullivan, 
Alton  Lknnon, 
Thomas  M.  Pkllt, 
HaanNoa  KsRR, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Wabbxn  O.  Maonttson, 
RossBu.  B.  Long, 
BaNXsr  F.  Hollinos, 
RoBEBT  p.  GBxrmr, 
Mask  O.  Hattbld, 
Jfana^ert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PAID  ADVERTISmO  UNDER  MAR- 
KKTINO  ORDERS  FOR  CALIFOR- 
NIA PEACHES 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (HA.  4263)  to  add  Callfor- 
nla-gxown  jieaches  as  a  oommodltjr  dlgi- 
ble  for  any  form  of  promotion,  includ- 
ing paid  adverti^ng,  under  a  marketing 
order,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

llie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "the  proviso  at 
tha  and  or*. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  from  California  emdain  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  This  is  merely  a  technical 
amendment  which  struck  out  an  addi- 
tion in  connection  with  printing. . 

It  has  no  bearing  in  substance  at  all. 
but  is  a  matter  of  language  correction. 
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I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  I  have  cleared  this  with  the 
goitleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bxl- 
cHn) ,  as  well  as  the  committee,  and  as 
I  say,  it  has  no  substantive  effect  what- 
soever on  the  legislation,  and  it  is  merely 
a  technical  amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  has  informed  me  that  he 
has  no  objection  to  the  action  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  taking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  I  intend  to  Join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  DlinolB  (Mr.  Amdirson)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Nkiix)  in  introducing  a  House  concur- 
rent resolution  relating  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews. 

At  Mr.  Andkrsoh's  request,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Monbers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2296)  to  amend 
sections  107  and  709  of  tiUe  32.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  appropriations 
for  the  Nati(Hial  Guard  and  to  National 
Guard  technicians,  respectively,  and  ask 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAEXR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Bfr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Armed 
Services  on  which  I  serve,  if  he  intends  to 
use  this  procedure  in  lieu  of  House  Res- 
(dutlcni  571  making  consideratl<m  of  the 
bill  in  order? 

Mr.  FISHER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
objection.  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Cleric  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 


8.  3396 

An  act  to  amend  sections  107  and  708  of 

UUe  33,  United  Stetes  Code,  relating  to 

appropriations  for  the  National  Guard  and 

to  National  Guard  technicians,  respectively 

Be  it  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That    (a) 

section  107  of  UUe  33,  United  Stetes  Code. 

is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  catobllne  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"1 107.  Availability  of  approprlaUons"; 
(3)  striking  out  all  of  subsection  (a) ; 

(3)  striking  out  "apportioned  approprla- 
Uons" In  subsecUon  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "impropriations  for  the  National 
Ouard";  and 

(4)  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
as  subaecUons  (a)  and  (b).  respectively. 

(b)  The  table  of  secUons  at  the  beginning 
of  chi4>ter  1  of  such  tiUe  is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"107.  Apportionment  of  appropriations." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  ft^owlng: 

"107.  Availability  of  i^iproprtaUons.". 

Sac.  3.  Subaectlon  (h)  of  section  700  of 
UUe  33.  United  Stetes  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(h)  In  no  event  shall  the  number  of 
technicians  employed  under  this  section  at 
any  one  time  exceed  63,100,  except  that  the 
number  of  technicians  so  employed  may  not 
exceed  49,300  during  the  flaeal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1971." 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2296  is  a  relatively 
sin4>le  bill.  It  is  part  of  the  D^artment 
of  Defense  legislative  program  and  re- 
lates to  National  Guard  technicians  as 
its  primary  purpose.  Additionally,  how- 
ever, the  proposed  legislation  would, 
upon  passage,  eliminate  the  necessity  to 
include  clarification  annually  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Appropriation  Acts. 

Let  me  first  discuss  the  legislation  as 
it  relates  to  technicians.  As  you  will  re- 
call, the  National  Guard  Technicians 
Act  of  1962  included  an  amendment  to 
title  32  which  fixed  a  ceiling  on  the  num- 
ber of  technicians  that  could  be  em- 
ployed. This  number  was  fixed  at  42,500. 
Until  recently,  it  has  been  possible  to 
maintain  a  relationship  between  respon- 
sibilities and  workloads  and  technician 
personnel  resources  to  permit  a  satis- 
factory level  of  training  and  readiness. 

However,  the  change  In  certain  caa.- 
cepts  of  defense  posturing  announced 
last  fall  have  resulted  in  conditions 
whereby  the  ceiling  on  the  number  of 
technicians  becomes  a  serious  deterrent 
to  the  application  of  these  concepts. 
More  specifically,  the  National  Guard,  as 
well  as  all  Reserve  components.  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  trained  and  maintained  to 
a  state  of  readiness  for  immediate  aug- 
mentation of  the  Active  Forces  rather 
than  expanding  those  forces  through 
the  draft  in  times  of  onergency.  Con- 
currently, a  greater  reliability  is  being 
placed  on  the  National  Guard,  and  other 
Reserve  components,  in  reQ)ect  to  the 
assignment  of  missions  and  the  equipage 
levels  as  an  offset  to  a  reducing  active 
condiUon.  Regarding  this  latter  point, 
the  National  Guard  is  programed  for 
mission  changes  and  equipment  changes 
that  are  unprecedented.  Many  of  theee 
changes  have  already  occurred  and  more 


are  planned  during  the  next  couple  of 
years. 

In  the  Army  National  Guard,  for 
instance,  equipment  being  allocated  in- 
cludM  CH-47  Chinook,  and  CH-54  Flying 
C^rane  aircraft:  M107  175-milllmeter 
self-propelled  guns;  M60  tanks;  Ml  13 
personnel  carriers;  2^-ton  multifuel 
engine  trucks;  and  a  new  family  at  tac- 
tical radios.  Additionally,  other  (m-hand 
equipping  is  programed  to  increase  from 
the  present  60  percent  of  authorized  to 
approximately  80  percent  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Likewise  in  the  Air  National  Guard 
nearly  one- third  of  the  flying  units  either 
have  or  are  scheduled  to  convert  to  other 
aircraft  or  missions  or  both.  Aircraft 
being  assigned  to  the  Air  Guard  include 
P-lOO's,  RF-4's,  RF-lOl's.  and  C-130's. 

It  is  because  of  these  changes  in  de- 
fense requirements  as  pertains  to  the 
National  Guard  that  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  legislation  requesting  an 
increase  of  the  technician  ceiling  in  order 
that  the  total  defense  structuring  can 
proceed  in  an  effective  manner  with  the 
highest  attention  given  to  economies. 

During  the  last  3  years,  nearly  |900 
million  worth  of  equipment  has  been 
transferred  from  the  active  forces  to  the 
National  Guard  and,  within  the  next  2 
years,  it  is  estimated  that  an  additional 
$1  billion  worth  of  equiiHnent  will  be  so 
transferred.  Yet  even  now  we  are  unable 
to  operate  some  airplanes  or  handle  the 
more  sophisticated  equipment  because 
there  is  Just  a  lack  of  technicians  to 
malnteln  this  equipment. 

The  bill  as  introduced  would  have 
eliminated  any  celling  on  the  number 
of  technicians  in  the  National  Guard. 
We  did  not  agree  with  this  pr(H>osal,  and 
amended  the  bill  to  permit  during  the 
next  2  years  an  overall  increase  in  the 
niunber  of  technicians  by  10,600.  Of 
these,  6.700  additional  technicians  will 
be  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1972  with  a 
further  additional  3.900  technicians  au- 
thorized for  1973.  thus  by  fiscal  year  1973 
permitting  a  total  technician  strength  in 
the  amoimt  of  53,100. 

Tlie  other  feature  of  this  legislation  as 
regards  section  107  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  would  not  of  itself  prompt  a 
legislative  proposal.  However,  as  this  sec- 
tion now  stands,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary for  15  years  to  provide  for  relief  an- 
nually through  an  Appropriations  Act 
This  being  the  case,  we  have  agreed  with 
the  Department  recommendation  to  pro- 
vide the  amendment  to  title  32,  United 
States  Ckxie,  which  will  eliminate  the 
need  to  provide  this  clarification  on  an 
annual  basis. 

Briefly,  section  107  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  currently  provides  for  the 
apportionment  of  appropriations  to  the 
various  States  in  the  ratio  of  the  troop 
strength  in  each  respective  State. 

This  at  some  time,  no  doubt,  was  a 
valid  and  equitable  basts  for  distributing 
available  funds.  However,  as  moderniza- 
tion of  the  National  CKiard  began  to  oc- 
cur with  the  assignment  of  mission 
equipment,  expenses  no  longer  could  be 
measured  by  troop  strength.  Instead,  ex- 
penses had  a  direct  relationship  to  this 
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equipment.  Tbis  of  course  prevails  today 
and  Is  the  reason  for  section  107  to  be 
repeatedly  excepted  as  a  part  of  an  ap- 
proprlaticm  actlan. 

Oentlemen,  we  have  become  ctmvinced 
of  the  urgency  of  this  legislation  in  order 
to  maintain  a  ready  National  Guard  pos- 
ture for  Immediate  augmentation  of  the 
active  forces.  It  is  necessary  that  we  have 
both  men  and  equipment  in  a  state  of 
readiness.  We  are  failing  to  do  this  to- 
day because  of  lack  of  technicians  to 
maintain  the  equipment.  Tliis  bill  pro- 
vides a  solution  to  that  problem.  I  urge 
the  support  of  every  Member. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  8PEAKSR.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

THC  BTAn  or  THX  KOOMOVT 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Boccs 
was  permitted  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

(Mr.  BOOOS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speakw  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  a  few  mtmztes  ago  I 
was  imdeclded  whether  or  not  I  would 
make  some  observations  about  the  state 
of  the  economy  of  our  country  as  we 
leave  here  for  a  very  much  needed  rest. 
I  decided  to  let  the  record  speak  for 
itself. 

But  then  one  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  defended  the 
economic  record  of  this  administration, 
and  now  I  think  it  necessary  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

Yesterday,  the  Nixon  administration 
called  for  a  congressional  debate  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  additional 
legislation  was  needed  to  control  wages 
and  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  believe  that  siKh 
a  request  comes  in  good  faith.  To  begin 
with,  this  administration  has  been  on 
notice  since  the  beginning  of  this  session 
that  this  House  was  being  recessed  for 
1  month  beginning  as  of  tomorrow. 

This  has  not  been  a  secret;  it  has  been 
known  to  everyone  in  the  admin- 
istration. We  have  been  here  ready  and 
willing  and  able  to  receive  any  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
examination  of  the  legislation  passed  In 
this  session  Indicates  without  any  equiv- 
ocation that  the  President  now  has  the 
power,  if  he  wants  to  use  it,  to  establish 
a  wiage  and  price  board  or  even  impose 
wage  and  price  controls. 

The  idea  that  there  must  now  be  fur- 
ther debate  in  order  to  come  to  some  de- 
termination of  wliat  the  economic  poli- 
cies of  this  country  should  be  is  equally 
unnecessary.  Starting  from  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  appointed  by  President  Nixon. 
Mr.  Arthur  Bums,  and  following  through 
to  almost  every  economist  both  in  and 
out  of  government,  we  have  had  recom- 
mendations that  there  mirat  be — there 
must  be — some  form  of  additional  re- 
straints on  wages  and  prices  in  this 
economy. 

I  Just  do  not  understand  why  here,  on 
the  last  day  before  the  recess,  we  are 
suddenly  confronted  with  such  a  de- 
mand. 


The  President  on  yesterday  said  in  an 
interview  on  record  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  that  imemployment  continued 
to  move  downward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  oould  not 
have  examined  the  facts.  Unemployment 
is  higher  now  than  it  has  been  in  10 
years.  It  hovers  at  6  percent  overall,  and 
it  runs  8,  9, 10. 11,  and  even  16  percent  in 
some  areas  of  our  country.  Among  the 
young  and  among  the  veterans  and 
among  the  blacks,  it  is  between  10  and  15 
percent. 

The  President  says  inflation  Is  being 
brought  luider  control.  We  have  Just  wit- 
nessed the  most  InQatlonary  wa«:e  settle- 
ments of  the  century — and  necessarily 
so — because  of  splraling  prices.  We  have 
seen  all  the  price  indexes  going  higher 
last  month  than  at  any  time  in  many 
years. 

■nie  object,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the 
policy  Instituted  tagr  this  administration 
2^2  ye&Ts  ago  was  deliberately  to  induce 
some  degree  of  unemployment  in  order 
to  dampen  inflation,  to  cut  back  on  Oov- 
emment  programs  in  order  to  reduce  in- 
flation. E>esplte  the  depressive  measures 
we  have  suffered  a  continuation  oi  in- 
flation, and  higher  unemplosrment. 

We  must  look  at  the  situation  from 
other  perspectives,  including  how  we 
stand  in  the  world  and  how  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  views.  It  is  rather  a  heart- 
rending thing  to  think  about  the  fact 
that  the  American  dollar  no  longer  is 
treasured  in  foreign  capitals. 

First,  as  Al  Smith  would  say,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  record.  In  1968,  un^m- 
ploymait  was  at  3.6  percent  and  the 
wholesale  price  index  was  rising  at  2.5 
percent.  This  year,  unemployment  is  at 
6  percent,  with  wholesale  prices  rising  at 
a  rate  of  5  percent.  For  a  while  during 
this  slide,  this  administration  was  con- 
tent to  point  to  previous  deficits.  But 
after  2  Ms  years  of  decline,  and  after  be- 
ing shocked  by  its  own  $23.6  billion  defi- 
cit, this  administi-aticHi  realized  that 
they  cannot  put  the  blame  on  anyone 
else. 

It  has  let  unemplo3anent  rise  to  the 
highest  rate  in  a  decade. 

It  has  let  the  rate  of  wholesale  price 
increases  double. 

It  has  let  the  ONP  rise  far  below  the 
4^  necessary  to  maintain  our  potential. 

It  has  let  interest  rates  rise  in  a  time  of 
stagnation,  until  corporate  bonds  are 
averaging  8  percent  compared  to  5  per- 
cent in  the  mid-sixties. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  country  is 
producing  $72  billion  less  than  its  poten- 
tial, and  that  a  wage  earner  is  getting  $1 
less  per  week,  using  comparable  dollars, 
than  he  did  a  year  ago. 

It  also  means  that  the  dollar  is  more 
shaky  than  the  administration  cares  to 
admit.  West  Oermany  and  Canada  are 
floating  their  currencies,  and  Japan  and 
Prance  are  trying  to  stem  the  flow  of 
imwanted  dollars  to  their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  could  simply  be  writ- 
ten off  as  3  bad  years  If  things  were  get- 
ting better.  However,  the  four  conclusions 
reached  by  economists  testifying  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  were: 

The  GNP  will  probably  show  less  of  an 
increase  the  second  half  of  the  year  com- 
pared to  the  first  half. 


The  growth  of  the  money  supply  win 
be  slackened  even  thou^  interest  rates 
are  still  rising. 

No  significant  decline  in  imemploy- 
ment is  to  be  expected  this  year. 

Inflation  may  still  be  as  high  as  4  or  5 
percent  by  mid -1972. 

And  in  the  past  week  there  has  been  no 
place  to  turn  to  avoid  hearing  Iwid  news. 

The  Commerce  Department  reported 
that  exports  exceeded  imports  in  Jxme  by 
$362.6  million,  due  to  the  inflated  prices 
and  low  productivity  of  this  country.  This 
almost  certainly  will  put  us  in  the  first 
negative  annual  trade  position  of  this 
century. 

The  Treasury  Department  reported 
that  the  Federal  deflcit  was  $23.2  billion. 

The  Labor  Department  has  Indicated 
that  imemployment  will  be  moving  back 
toward  the  6  percent  figure,  instead  of 
falling  away  from  it. 

This  year's  rise  in  the  Wholesale  Price 
Index  has  been  shown  to  have  manifest 
itself  in  the  marketplace,  with  June  be- 
ing the  second  month  in  a  row  where  con- 
sumer prices  rose  at  least  6  percent. 

The  disheartening  news  that  banks  had 
raised  their  prime  interest  rates  to  6  per- 
cent has  been  dwarfed  by  the  news  that 
some  are  considering  6^  percent. 

There  is  no  wonder  that  the  stock  mar- 
ket is  reaching  new  lows. 

The  President  has  req?onded  by  ignor- 
ing the  wage  price  control  bill,  vetoing 
the  emergency  public  works  bill,  and 
freezing  $12  billion  of  appropriated  funds 
including  $1  billion  for  the  hard-hit  area 
of  community  development. 

If  the  President  had  stimulated  the 
economy  to  fun  productivity,  there  would 
be  $20  billion  more  of  Federal  revenues, 
and  $7  billion  more  of  local  and  State 
revenues— eliminating  the  need  for  rev- 
enue sharing. 

Instead  we  have  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  telling  us  that  a  peacetime  4 
percent  unemployment  with  price  stabil- 
ity is  a  myth,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  telling  us 
that  the  administration  has  rejected  a 
poUcy  of  stimulation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
country  and  Congress  can  overcome  this 
kind  of  thinking  for  another  year  until  a 
Democratic  administration  can  restore 
the  ideal  of  a  healthy  economy,  with  fuU 
emplojrment,  fuU  productivity,  and  rea- 
sonable price  stabiUty. 

FoUowing  is  an  article  from  today's 
WaU  Street  Journal : 
White  Hoirsx  Caixs  fob  Capitol  Hnx  D«- 

BATE  ON  Wats  To  Hou)  Down  Wagxs  and 

PUCB 

Washdtoton. — The  Nlxoo  admlnlstnitlon 
moved  to  quell  a  rising  tide  of  critlclKm  of  Its 
eoonocnlc  poUclea  by  calling  for  a  coogrea- 
Blonal  d«bat«  on  ways  to  hold  down  wages 
and  prices. 

President  Nixon  told  reporters  be  has  an 
"open  mind"  about  establishing  a  wage-price 
review  board  to  curb  tnflatloii,  but  then 
quickly  proceeded  to  sharply  question  the 
atreetlveness  o*  such  an  ^proach.  A  review 
board  only  would  be  established,  he  said.  If 
congressional  hearings  "can  oonvliice  me  that 
enforcing  as  Income  (or  wage-price)  policy 
could  be  accomplished  without  stlfflng  the 
economy." 

An  hour  earlier.  Treasury  Secretary  Joim 
B.  Connally  said  the  proposal  of  a  doeen 
Senate  Republicans  to  create  a  wage-pdoe 
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review  board  and  expand  the  scope  of  the 
President's  productivity  oouncil  "should  pro- 
vide the  forum  for  a  useful  discussion  of 
Important  economic  issues." 

Many  economists,  both  in  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment, interpreted  these  moves  primarily 
as  delaying  tactics  to  deflect  the  growing 
uneasiness  over  the  economy  on  the  part 
of  business,  labor  and  particularly  poUtloal 
leaders.  One  administration  insider  noted 
that  with  a  recess  about  to  start,  congres- 
sional hearings  couldn't  begin  for  at  least  a 
month  and  that  it  naight  be  sometime  after 
that  before  any  legislation  would  be  consid- 
ered. But  a  Capitol  Hill  source  said.  "Senti- 
ment is  so  great  up  here  to  do  something 
that  things  could  move  quidcer  than  they 
(the  administration)  might  think." 

At  a  surprise  50-minute  news  oonferenoe 
In  his  White  House  office  yesterday,  MT.  Nixon 
also: 

Predicted  the  economy  will  continue  "to 
move  up"  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  and 
that  the  unemployment  rate  will  continue 
on  a  "downward  course,"  although  he  con- 
ceded there  will  still  be  some  "aberrations." 

Insisted  that  progress  Is  being  made  against 
rising  costs,  despite  monthly  "variations." 

Pledged  to  "use  the  power  of  my  office"  to 
seek  "responsible"  wag©  settlements  in  the 
future. 

Dismissed  his  alleged  feud  with  Federal 
Reserve  Boeo-d  Chairman  Arthur  T.  Bums  as 
"greatly  blown-up  differences,"  and  generally 
praised  the  chairman's  perfonnance. 

The  administration's  willingness  to  at  leckst 
discuss  the  possibility  of  a  wage-price  review 
board,  which  Is  strongly  advocated  by  Mr. 
Burns,  strikes  a  decidedly  new  tone  ftom 
Secretary  Connally's  flat  assertion  five  weeks 
ago  that  the  President  "isnt  going  to  insti- 
tute" such  a  board. 

Can-lCDIlf  OF  XOONOICIC  poucixs 

The  catalyst  for  this  change,  officials  said, 
was  the  Republican  Senators'  open  criticism 
of  the  administration's  economic  policies. 
These  officials  said  that  both  Mr.  Connally, 
who  Is  the  administration's  chief  economic 
spokesman,  and  Paul  W.  McCracken.  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  felt  the  need  for  some  response  to 
the  growing  demand  for  a  tougher  wage-price 
policy. 

nrom  a  political  vantage  point,  Mr.  Con- 
naUy  in  particular  felt  it  wasnt  any  longer 
tenable  to  continue  dismissing  all  these  cries 
for  action,  one  official  said. 

Both  Mr.  Connally  and  Mr.  McCracken. 
aides  insist,  remain  flexible  about  the  possi- 
bility of  any  wage-price  review  board  al- 
though Oeorge  P.  Shultz,  Director  of  the 
OfDce  of  Management  and  Budget,  remains 
adamantly  oiH>osed.  It's  believed  the  budget 
chief  may  feel  that  by  the  time  Congress  is 
ready  to  adopt  any  wage-price  legislation, 
the  economy  oould  be  moving  In  such  an  ob- 
viously favorable  direction  as  to  make  such 
action  unnecessary. 

Certainly  the  administration  men  aren't 
counting  on  any  swift  legislative  measures. 
In  his  prepared  statement,  the  Treasury 
Secretary  emphasised  that  any  congressional 
hearing  must  be  "extensive,  thorough  and 
comprehensive."  This  review,  he  said,  should 
examine  previous  U.S.  experiences  with  wage- 
price  policies  and  "probe  carefully"  into  the 
experiences  of  other  nations. 

Secretary  Connally  listed  seven  specific 
questions  that  any  hearing  should  explore, 
a  step  that  one  aide  admitted  was  primarily 
"needling"  These  included  how  effeoUve 
such  measures  have  been,  how  comprehen- 
sive any  measures  might  be  and  whether 
there  would  be  any  adverse  impact  on  the 
n.S.  trade  balance.  Previously  the  adminis- 
tration cited  many  of  these  problems  In  op- 
posing any  new  wage-price  action. 

But  one  administration  economist  noted 
that  the  last  point  raised  by  the  Treasury 
chief  dealt  with  when  It  might  be  determined 


that  "such  legislation  is  no  longer  needed." 
This  suggests  "that  we've  at  least  given  a  lot 
mora  thought  to  the  possibility  than  might 
have  been  indicated,"  he  added. 

The  Treasury  aide  also  pointed  to  Mr.  Con- 
nally's remarks  in  a  television  interview  10 
days  aigo  that  a  series  of  developments  could 
comibine  to  "trigger"  a  wage-price  policy. 
These  would  include  deteriorating  labor- 
management  relations,  persisting  trade-bal- 
ance problems  and  "continued"  high  Interest 
rates. 

President  Nixon  retains  a  "theological" 
opposition  to  a  tough  wage-price  policy,  ad- 
ministration Insiders  say.  And  at  yesterday's 
news  conference  the  President  clearly  indi- 
cated his  disdain  for  such  measures. 

He  outrlghtly  opf>osed  compulsory  powers 
for  any  wage-price  board  or  the  use  of  crimi- 
nal sanctions  against  offenders.  But  he  con- 
ceded the  experience  of  other  countries  indi- 
cates that  the  power  of  persuasion  "will 
wcrk  tat  only  three  to  fotir  months."  Mr. 
Nixon  pledged  to  reject  any  suggestion  that 
"would  Impose  a  new  bureaucracy  with  enor- 
mous criminal  powers  to  fasten  itself  on  the 
American  economy,"  and  said  all  recommen- 
dations he  has  seen  contain  this  ingredient. 
The  question  of  a  wage-price  review  board, 
he  said,  will  be  taken  ud  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  President's  Productivity  Commission 
Sept.  21. 

For  the  present,  Mr.  Nixon  said  the  admln- 
latraition's  policy  will  be  to  continue  to  look 
at  industries  coming  up  for  labor  bargain- 
ing and  "use  our  Influence  as  effectively  as 
we  can  to  see  that  those  settlements  are  re- 
sponsible." In  this  regard,  Labor  Secretary 
James  D.  Hodgson  has  been  directed  to  bring 
to  ithe  Presidenit'E  attention  all  major  wage 
negotiations  tliat  are  in  the  offlng. 

KAJOB    NXOOTIATIONS   COIUNO   X7P 

With  the  settlement  of  the  steel  negotia- 
tions earlier  this  week,  labor  observers  noted 
there  aren't  any  "pattern-setting"  labor  con- 
tracts in  the  offing.  But  there  are  several 
major  negotiations  In  the  near  future.  In- 
cluding the  longshoremen's  contract  and  the 
coal,  aerospace  and  airline  Industry  negotia- 
tions. 

Some  proponeuts  of  a  tough  wage-price 
policy  observed  that  if  the  President  were 
serious  about  adopting  new  measures  he 
oould  use  the  standby  wage-prtce  authority 
granted  by  Congress  last  year,  or  adminis- 
tratively establish  guidelines.  But  Mr.  Nixon 
pointedly  said  that  guidelines  have  "nevw 
worked"  in  the  U.S.  and  havent  been  very 
successful  elsewhere  either. 

The  Presldenit  also  said  any  effort  to  roll 
back  the  recent  8%  steel  price  boosts 
wouldnt  "be  effective."  He  did,  however, 
strongly  oppose  the  House-passed  bill  grant- 
ing government  blue-collar  workers  an  addi- 
tional 4%  pay  boost,  which  would  cost  about 
$175  million  a  year. 

The  OOP  senators,  at  a  news  conference 
earlier  yesrt«rday.  seemed  far  more  worried 
about  the  economy  than  the  lYesldent.  They 
said  in  a  statement  they  were  "dee{Hy  con- 
cerned about  the  continuing  unacceptably 
high  rate  of  unemployment  and  of  inflation." 

In  seeking  to  downplay  any  disagreement 
between  himself  and  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Brims,  the  Prestdent  praised  the 
agency's  recent  monetary  policies  and  In- 
dicated strong  agreement  with  Mr.  Bums 
on  most  economic  matters.  He  acknowledged 
some  differences  In  the  area  of  wage-prioe 
actions,  where  Mr.  Bums'  repeated  calls  for 
tougher  steps  have  Irritated  top  administra- 
tion officials.  But  Mr.  Nixon  said  Mr.  Burns 
"hasnt  been  completely  speciflc"  In  out- 
lining what  kind  of  wage-price  measures 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  said  the  chairman  was  on 
the  receiving  end  of  "a  very  unfair  shot"  from 
reports  that  he  lobbied  for  a  pay  boost. 
Rather,  the  President  said,  the  Budget  Office 
recommended,  and  he  approved,  an  increase 


in  Us.  Bums'  S43,600-a-year  salary  but  the 

chairman  himself  rejected  the  idea  at  this 
time.  The  report  that  Mr.  Bums  sought  a 
$20,0OO-a-year  pay  boost  was  put  out  laat 
week  by  White  House  aides. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  bin  we  were  considering 
before  the  last  speech,  that  is.  S.  2296. 
regarding  the  National  Guard  Tedi- 
nicians. 

The  bin  to  Increase  the  number  of 
technicians  authorized  to  be  employed  by 
the  National  Guard  has  been  given  my 
careful  attention.  My  first  reaction  was 
one  of  concern  because  it  revises  a  per- 
manent authorization  which  was  estab- 
lished less  than  3  years  ago.  However, 
the  change  in  conc^ts  of  defoise  pos- 
turing announced  last  faU  has  brought 
about  a  condition  which  was  not  foresee- 
able at  the  time  the  original  authoriza- 
tion was  fixed.  Specifically  the  National 
Guard  has  been  assigned  a  substantially 
greater  responslUlity  in  the  Nation's  de- 
fense configuration  than  was  the  case 
when  the  present  technician  strength 
ceiling  was  established.  Particularly  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  the  National 
Guard,  as  w^  as  other  Reserve  compo- 
nents, is  now  considered  as  tiie  source  of 
an  inmiediato  augmentation  to  the  Ac- 
tive Forces  in  an  emergency  rather  than 
utilizing  the  draft  to  accomidish  an  ex- 
pansion. To  insure  that  the  National 
Guard  is  prepared  to  assume  this  role, 
there  is  presentiy  underway  an  extensive 
upgrading  of  the  mat^ial  resources  as- 
signed to  the  National  Guard.  The  mag- 
nitude o<  this  reallnement  is  exempUfled 
by  the  changes  in  aircraft  that  have,  or 
win  have,  occurred  in  the  Air  National 
Guard  prior  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1973.  Within  this  span  of  less  than  2 
years,   one-third   of   the  Air  National 
Guard  flying  units  wiU  imdergo  a  conver- 
sion of  aircraft  or  a  change  in  mission  or 
both.  More  than  700  aircraft  will  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Air  Guard  during  this 
upgrading  cycle  including  firstline  equip- 
ment being  used  by  the  Air  Force  in  the 
present  conflict.  This  conversion  of  air- 
craft impacts  heavily  on  the  numbers  of 
technicians    required    because    of    the 
maintenance  requirements  in  the  more 
modem  and  complex  weapons  systems.  In 
some  instances  the  maintenance  work- 
load practically  doubles  in  the  newer  air- 
craft as  opposed  to  the  older  planes  being 
phased  out.  In  fact,  weU  over  one-half  of 
the  additional  technicians  that  would  ac- 
crue to  the  Air  National  Guard  in  this 
bin  win  be  utilized  in  the  maintenance  of 
aircraft. 

The  drcumstanoes  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  brief  detail  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  are  indicative  of  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  in  both  the  Army  and 
Air  Guard.  During  the  same  time  frame 
the  Army  Guard  wiU  experience  a  weap- 
ons upgrading  comparable  to  the  aircraft 
upgrading  in  the  Air  Guard.  This  up- 
grading of  weaponry  in  the  Army  Guard 
is  also  accompanied  by  an  approximate- 
ly 20 -percent  increase  in  the  amount  of 
equipment  to  be  in  their  inventory.  This 
increase  Is  measured  by  literally  thou- 
sands of  line  items  of  equipment  ranging 
from  sman  arms  to  aircraft  and  tanks. 
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Nearly  90  percent  of  the  addltkauQ  tech- 
nicians iR^lch  would  be  awlyned  to  the 
Army  Ouanl  In  this  bOl  win  be  per- 
forming duties  In  the  logistical  support 
type^actlTltles. 

m  reviewing  this  bill  In  Its  total  per- 
spective I  am  ImpcMMd  toriewal  ttiln^s 
some  of  which  probably  relate  ooly  Indi- 
rectly to  this  bin.  However,  I  am  Im- 
pressed by  the  prompt  smd  concrete  ac- 
tkms  being  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  implement  their  previously 
announced  concepts  of  defense.  I  am  par- 
ticularly impiewsd  by  the  actions,  ap- 
parently underway,  to  Increase  the 
equipage  levds  in  the  National  Guard 
and  the  wei^wns  modemintion  goals 
that  amiear  evidoit.  I  am  also  very  im- 
pressed that  this  level  al  improvement 
and  this  defense  capability  ewi  be 
achieved  within  the  additional  manpower 
resources  which  are  included  In  this  bill. 
It  is  very  significant  In  my  opinion  that 
the  bulk  of  the  additional  technicians 
are  In  the  category  of  produetlan  per- 
sonnel. Better  tban  76  percent  of  the 
additional  technicians  are  identified  with 
logistics  and  aircraft  maintenance.  When 
such  additional  functions  as  flying  train- 
ing, nuclear  seoiutty,  communications 
and  electronics,  and  direct  supply  sup- 
port is  added  to  logistics  and  aircraft 
maintenance,  well  over  80  percent  of  the 
increased  technician  authorisation  will 
be  devoted  to  direct  mlsston  aocompllsh- 
ments. 

There  is  aae  other  feature  of  this  bill 
which  is  Incidental  and  not  related  to  in- 
creasing the  *«fth"«««Mi  anthorlsatlwi 
This  is  a  proposal  to  repeal  a  section  in 
tlile  82,  njB.C.  that  no  longer  serves  a 
purpose  and  in  fact  is  voided  annually 
by  appnv»latlon  language.  Briefly,  sec- 
tion 107  of  title  82  prescribes  that  funds 
appropriated  for  the  National  Otiard  will 
be  apportknied  In  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
number  of  *wn«**<*  members  in  the  Na- 
tional Quard.  ERch  year  the  aivnopria- 
tion  language  excludes  this  section  from 
application  for  the  simple  reason  that 
costs  no  longer  have  a  rdatlonship  sole- 
ly to  the  enlisted  strengths.  I&stead.  the 
wei^xms  being  utOlaed  are  the  primary 
detennlnant  of  the  expenses  incurred. 
As  an  example,  in  the  Air  Guard,  an 
organlzatian  assigned  a  complex  tacti- 
cal reconnalssanoe  Jet  aircraft  and  an- 
other unit  having  a  lesser  oomplfix  ob- 
servation aircraft  each  have  similar  en- 
listed personnel  strengths.  The  expenses, 
however,  related  to  (»>erating  the  tacti- 
cal reconnaissance  Jet  aircraft  are  sub- 
stantially greater  because  of  the  dif- 
ference In  fud  costs,  supplies,  depot  over- 
haul, and  so  forth. 

Therefore,  the  repeal  of  that  section 
of  title  32.  which  Is  taiduded  in  this  blU, 
while  not  related  to  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  technician  au- 
thorizatioa.  Is  nevertheless  a  valid  pro- 
posal designed  to  overcome  obstdete  law. 

In  summation,  I  am  convinced  this  bill 
represents  an  essential  piece  of  legisla- 
tion: legislation  which  is  required  in  or- 
der to  proceed  with  the  concept  of  de- 
fense which  has  been  announced  and 
supported.  Further.  I  have  a  complete 
confidence  that  the  National  Guard  wlU 
ntaiM  the  resources  made  available  in  a 
most  Judicious  manner  and  wlH  tnf^^inta^i^ 


its  reputatian  of  being  an  outstanding 
oontribotor  to  this  Nation's  seenrlty. 

It  is  without  hwrttatton  that  I  recom- 
mend the  passage  at  this  Ull  as  presmt- 
ed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  ^waker.  I  liae  in  support  of  8. 
2296  and  urge  its  favorable  approval  bgr 
my  colleagues,  llie  legislation  would 
raise  the  ceiling  on  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians from  42.600  to  49,200  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  to  63,100  tot  fiscal  year 
1973  and  thereafter. 

llie  National  Guard  technician  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  preparedness 
cs^Mtblllty  of  the  Guard.  The  role  of  the 
technkdan  is  to  provide  support  in  the 
admlnistratlcn  and  training  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  military  organlzatioa  and 
for  the  dsj-to-day  maintenance  and  re- 
pair of  equipment  wUch  cannot  be  ac- 
complished during  nonnal  military  train- 
ing periods. 

llie  role  of  the  National  Guard  tech- 
nician is  becoming  even  xaiyn  slgnlllcant 
as  we  push  toward  a  goal  of  the  all-vol- 
unteer concept.  There  is  increased  em- 
phasLs  on  the  Guard  m  the  overall 
defense  posture.  Hie  Guard  is  now  re- 
ceiving greater  quantities  of  modem  and 
sophistioated  eqidpoient  which  must  be 
maintained.  It  Is  up  to  the  technician  to 
do  the  Job  and  do  it  TA^bX. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  expect  the  National 
Guard  to  maintain  a  preparedness  level 
necessary  for  national  defense  purposes, 
then  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  raise 
the  celling  on  the  number  xA  tedmidacs. 
For  this  reason.  I  urge  passage  of  8. 2296. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  >ir. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasiire  to  call  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress,  my  support, 
through  HJl.  4959.  This  is  my  bill  filed 
as  one  of  the  cosponsors.  on  February  25, 
1971,  to  amend  tiUe  5,  XThited  States 
Code,  to  correct  InequitieB  in  the  credit- 
ing of  National  Guard  technician  service 
in  connection  with  civil  service  reUre- 
ment. 

I  read  the  bill  into  the  Rbcokd  as  fol- 
lows: 

HJt.  4»N 

A  bUl  to  amend  title  S,  TTnlted  SUt«s  Code, 
to  correct  certain  inequities  In  tbe  credit- 
ing of  National  Guard  technician  swrlce  In 
oonnectton  with  civil  Mrrlce  retlranent 
and  for  other  purpoees 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativei  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Oongreat  ataemhled.  That  (a) 
■ectlon  8882(b)  of  Utle  6.  United  Statea 
Code,  relating  to  creAtable  sarvloe  for  dvll 
aervloe  retirement  purpoeee.  la  amended  by 
■tilklng  out  the  laat  iientwice  thereof  which 
reada  aa  follows:  "Serrloe  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (6)  la  aUowaUe  only  In  the  caae  of 
peraona  piBrfocmlng  aennoe  under  section  TOO 
of  UUe  82.  United  Btotea  Code,  on  kx  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  National  auard 
Technicians  Act  of  1968.". 

(b)  Seotloa  8884(c)  of  Utle  6,  United 
States  Oode.  relating  to  deposits  for  perloda 
of  oredttable  aamoe  for  olvU  sarvloe  retlre- 
msnt  purposas  is  amiwled  by  striking  out 
the  laat  aantanee  thereof  whldi  raada  as  fol- 
lows: "NotwlttMtandlng  the  foragolng  provl- 
aloDs  of  this  sobaaotkm.  the  deposit  with 
lespeot  to  a  period  of  earvloe  refaaved  to  In 
ssetlon  88S2(b)(6)  whloh  was  parformad 
prior  to  tte  affeettve  dau  of  tbe  Matlooal 
Ousrd  TaebnldaBa  Act  of  1968  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  M  per  centum  of  a  deposH 


oaaq>uted  In  accordance  with  such  provl- 


(o)  8eotkm  8889  of  UUe  S,  United  SUtcs 
Oode.  relating  to  oomputatloii  of  civil  serr- 
loe reUrament  annultlea,  la  amended  by 
MrUdng  out  sobsectlon  (1)  thereof  which 
reads  as  fofiows: 

"(1)  In  datennlnlag  ssrvloe  for  the  pur- 
poaa  <tf  oomputlng  an  aniMilty  \in4ar  each 
paragraph  of  thla  seotton.  40  per  centum  of 
aaob  yaar.  or  firaotlon  thatwf,  of  service  re- 
feared  to  m  ssotkHi  8883(b)(6)  wfal<di  was 
paaJunuad  prior  to  the  effeotlve  date  of  the 
Wsttonal  GhMrd  T>chtH<rtans  Aot  of  1968  shall 
ba  tflaragaidad.". 

(d)  Seetlaa  8(c)  of  tbe  NMlonal  Ouard 
Tawhnlotans  Act  of  1868  (83  Stot.  767;  Pub- 
Uo  Laiw  90-466) ,  relating  to  crediting  of  Na- 
tional Ouaid  teohnlrtan  aarrloe  for  Vaderal 
■npioyaes  leave,  death,  and  dlsirislUty  oom- 
pansstloa.  group  nfe  and  health  Insoianoe, 
aeraranee  pay,  teniae,  and  status.  U  amraded 
by  irtrlklag  out  the  last  santenoe  thereof 
vblflta  raada  as  follows:  "Thia  subsscUon 
shaU  apply  only  In  the  ease  of  persons  who 
parform  servlos  undar  saetteD  TOO  of  tltie  Sfl, 
United  Btatee  Oode,  on  or  after  tiM  effective 
date  of  this  Act.". 

sac.  2.  The  foregoing  provlatons  of  this 
Act  shall  beoome  effeoMve  aa  of  January 
1, 1969. 

OoMaBATaunToira   to   Maj.   Osk.   Mnjioa 
BoBBtre  As  Nxw  VS.  AaitT  Bmavs  Cxasr 


We  in  Pittsburgh  are  proud  and 
pleased  with  the  elevation  of  our  own 
dvic-minded  dtlsen  and  well-known  re- 
servist, to  Chief  of  the  UJB.  Army  Re- 
serves. With  the  new  **nphaj^«  on  Re- 
serves in  every  branch  of  the  UjS.  armed 
services,  America  is  fortunate  to  have 
Mllnor  Roberts  placed,  because  of  his 
loyalty  and  ability,  in  this  strategic  com- 
mand position  in  the  UJB.  Army. 

I  read  into  the  Ricokd  from  the  May 
1971  issue  of  "The  Offloer,"  ofDclal  pub- 
lication of  the  Reserve  Offlcers  Associa- 
tion of  the  Uhited  States,  the  article 
"Major  General  J.  Mllnor  Roberts,"  and 
the  editorial  "A  New  Day  for  a  New 
Team": 

Maj.  0«m.  Mnjfoa  Robbstb.  Jb.,  Nkw  Axmt 
Rbb^vb  CHizr,  Sua  vivos  or  "Thb  Lowbbt 
DAT"  or  NoeicAiniT,  Hab  Ovnrumaia  Bao- 
oan  nr  IIIutabt  CoioiAini  amd  LKAOBBSBir 

ROLBB 

llaj.  Oen.  J.  MUnor  Roberts.  Jr.,  tbe  new 
Ohlef  of  Army  Reeerve  on  the  Army  Staff, 
went  from  command  of  Go.  E  <rf  the  88th 
Ollder  infantry  Regiment,  to  the  post  of  Bat- 
tleOeld  Aide,  to  the  V  Oorpe  Oommander  on 
the  Omaha  Beach  on  D-Day,  6  June  1944, 
ooly  to  find  himself  so  often  ezpoeed  to  en- 
emy fire  In  ao  many  different  situations  that 
he  landed  the  next  morning  on  the  casualty 
list. 

"I  encountered  an  old  college  friend  the 
next  morning  who  greeted  me  with,  'My  Ood. 
I  thought  you  were  dead.'  " 

"Funny  thing."  recaUed  OenenU  Roberta 
with  a  not  too  funny  lau^,  "It  to<A  me  a  Ut- 
tle  time  to  convmee  him  that  X  was  alive  and 
ganeraUy  apeaklng  all  right,  and  I  was  coo- 
oamed  aa  to  how  far  repra^  of  my  name  be- 
ing on  the  KIA  list  bad  proceeded.  I  espedally 
wanted  my  family  back  home  to  know  that 
the  report  was.  Indeed  greatly  exaggerated." 

A    CAPTAIN    ON    IHOAT 

Bobwrts  was  a  c^taln  at  the  time,  Just 
four  years  after  receiving  his  commission 
tnm.  ROTO  at  Lehigh  Unlvetalty,  Bethle- 
hem. Pa.,  and  Just  i4>proaohlng  his  S6th 
birthday.  But  from  the  time  of  that  biatcrlc 
Normandy  Beachhead  landing  untU  the  end 
of  the  war,  he  was  Involved  In  the  rougheat 
aeUon  of  World  War  II.  aa  Allied  forces 
plowed  across  France  and  Oarmany,  befon 
uniting  with  the  Ruaalan  alllaa  and  accept* 
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Ing  the  Oerman  surrender,  a  tratunatlo  11 
months  later.  BCeanwhlle,  he  had  beoome  a 
key  member  of  the  V  Ooips  Staff,  Orat  as  As- 
slstant  a-6,  Baeoutlve  Offloer  of  the  0-6  8eo- 
tkm,  and  then  Assistant  0-3,  before  iM^ng 
released  from  active  duty  In  December  1946, 
carrying  home  with  him  various  military  dec- 
orations, InclxMllng  the  Bronae  Star  Medal, 
the  Orolz  de  Ouerre  with  SQvar  Star 
(French) ,  the  MUltary  Croaa  of  1989  (Oeeoh- 
oelovaklan). 

BTTfBI)  JBBP  WITH  THTTKlCOini 

Before  shipping  overaeaa  to  an  EngUsb 
training  base,  he  served  as  Instructor  at  the 
Infantry  School  at  Ft.  Banning,  and  In  varl- 
oiu  Instructor  and  training  assignments  In 
the  Infantry  and  GHlder  Iniantoy.  By  ootncl- 
dence,  his  OUder  Infantry  experience  paral- 
lels that  of  then  Ool.  Strom  lliunttond.  a 
much-decorated  officer  of  the  D-Day  landing, 
who  today  Is  the  second  senior  BepubUcan 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Seivloea  Com- 
mittee, Past  NaUonal  Prealdent  of  BOA.  and 
recent  recipient  of  the  ROA  Minute  Man  of 
the  Tear  award.  They  first  met  when  they 
shared  a  battered  Je^  on  a  wild  dash  up  a 
country  road  during  an  advance  inland  from 
the  Beachhead.  Thurmond  was  thsn  opera- 
tlone  offloer  of  the  0-6  Section  of  Plrst  Army 
and  Roberts  was  Executive  Officer,  0-6  Sec- 
tlcm,  V  Oorps.  "Hiey  have  been  personal 
friends  since. 

"Ute  Longest  Day",  the  history-making 
novel  by  Comellua  Ryan,  was  the  basis  for 
a  fabulous  motion  picture,  the  premiere 
showing  of  which  was  sponsored  in  many 
placee  by  ROA.  Roberts  had  been  a  rich 
source  of  material  for  this  book  because  of 
his  activity  for  his  commander,  Qeneral 
Leonard  Oerow,  In  rushing  from  one  point 
on  Omaha  Beach  to  another.  One  story  he  re- 
calls, whloh  has  never  been  tdd.  waa  the  de- 
lightful one  about  the  meeaagaa  to  the  troc^a 
from  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  Statea  and 
the  invasion  forces  surgeon. 

I.OrTT   ASn  PBACTICAL   MXSSAGKS 

Prealdent  Rooaevelt's  measage  was  couched 
In  the  loftiest  Inspirational  proee,  exhort- 
ing tbe  men  to  respond  to  their  sacred 
challenge  to  liberate  in  the  name  of  Ood  and 
Justice  the  enslaved  beloved  friends  of  all 
Americans.  Tbie  Surgeon  Qeneral,  In  a  more 
practical  sense,  emphasised  the  Issuance  of 
dupUcate  aaaentlBl  artlclea  to  all  scHdlers  go- 
ing out  to  fight  and  reminding  them  that 
the  romanUc  aspects  of  this  liberation  ef- 
forts should  be  giiarded  with  care.  Oeneral 
Roberts  used  one  of  his — ^in  which  to  wrap 
his  wrist  watch,  and  he  recaUed  later  that 
his  watch  was  the  only  thing  about  blm  dry 
after  he  got  ashore.  "This  Is  tbe  watch  I  have 
on  my  wrist  today,"  he  says  with  aome 
pride. 

After  World  War  n,  Oeneral  Roberts  con- 
tinued In  the  Active  Reserve,  serving  as  8-2, 
S-3  and  Executive  Officer,  314th  Infantry 
Regiment;  Commanding  Offloer,  1st  Battle 
Group.  814th  infantry  Beglment;  Oommand- 
er, Combat  Oommand  Section,  79th  Com- 
mand Headquartera  (Divisional):  as  a  Mo- 
blllBatlon  Daalgnee  to  the  Office,  Chief  of 
Information,  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
Oommander  of  the  9Bth  ARCOM. 

BBOAim  TWO-BTAB  BAKK 

Qeneral  Roberts  was  selected  and  confirmed 
for  two  star  rank,  but  gave  up  his  opportu- 
nity to  become  a  Major  Oeneral  when  he 
accepted  an  appointment  on  1  October  1970, 
as  Deputy  Chief  of  Army  Reserve,  being  the 
first  Army  Reserve  Oeneral  Ofllcer  to  fill  this 
position.  As  Chief,  he  regained  his  two-star 
rank. 

A  native  of  Pittsburgh,  Oeneral  Roberts, 
in  dvUlan  life,  was  President  of  Sykes  Ad- 
▼artlslng,  inc.,  and  has  been  active  In  various 
dvle,  professional  and  patriotic  activities. 

He  became  Oommander  of  the  99th  ARCOM 
In  December  1968,  and  was  promoted  to  Brig- 
adier Qeneral  In  May  1968. 
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In  addition  to  the  Infantry  School  and 
g^er  operations  course,  he  has  completed 
the  Oommand  aiul  Oeneral  Staff  Odlege  as- 
sociate and  oombat  refresher  coxiraea,  the 
National  War  College  Defenae  Strategy  Semi- 
nar and  the  National  Security  Seminar  of 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forcea. 
He  has  also  attended  the  Army  War  College 
Senior  Reserve  Oon^wnent  Ofiloers  Course. 

BOMx  IN  pirrsBTTaoa 
Qeneral  Roberts'  wife,  "Qlnger",  petite  and 
auburn  haired,  has  been  completing  a  four- 
year  effort  to  obtain  a  Master's  Degree  In 
Social  Work  from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, since  he  has  been  In  the  Pentagon. 
The  Roberts,  parents  of  a  college-age  son,  a 
high  school  senior,  Class  of  1971,  and  two 
other  teenagers,  has  Just  completed  and 
wanned  up  a  home  they  had  designed  by  a 
leading  conteiiq>orary  architect  to  meet  re- 
quirements of  this  day:  an  adult  seetton  of 
the  house,  onnnectM  by  a  seoond-story  bridge 
to  a  section  of  the  house  occupied  by  their 
chUdren.  underneath  of  which  is  a  garden 
patio.  The  site  la  on  a  mountainside  over- 
looking the  Allegheny  River,  and  the  moat 
scenic  part  of  suburban  Pittsburgh. 

A  Nkw  Dat  for  a  New  Team 
On  the  day  this  Is  being  written  the  United 
Stotee  Senate  haa  conflnned  ae  Beaerve  Chiefs 
two  oOloata  of  tbe  nattocfa  mlMtary  nasarini, 
who  also  are  Inflnmvtla]  msmbecB  of  our  Aa- 
aodatlon.  MaJ.  Qen.  Boner  L  Lawla.  In  the 
Air  Force,  and  MaJ.  Qen.  Jamaa  MUnor  Bob- 
erta,  Jr..  In  the  Army.  Tbese  nnmlnstlonB 
were  forwarded  by  the  Oammander-in-ChleC, 
tbe  Prartdent  of  the  united  States,  en  MariA 
8,  and  were  the  subject  of  routlna  bat  da- 
tailed  luvesttgatlon  by  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Oeivloea. 

Senator  Stennls.  In  oiwmtng  the  heeilnga, 
emptaaslBed  they  were  not  necessitated  by  any 
requirement  to  probe  tbelr  records,  bat  to 
undarsoor*  the  deep  interest  of  the  Ooni^eas 
In  the  work  these  offloeta  mtvt  do.  It  waa  alg^ 
mflcant  that  hm  gave  tbem  a  apedaa  wetoome 
"to  the  proMame  of  the  office  they  aaaoma." 
Both  of  theae  OfllceB.  he  pointed  oat.  were 
eataftdlshed  by  statute  Deoamber  l,  1967,  un- 
der what  was  known  as  HJL  3,  and  the  two 
nominees  of  1071  are  the  second  apipolntees 
to  theae  poBttlons. 

Ttim  heart  ng»  lasted  less  tiian  one  hour; 
y«t  they  were  thoroui^,  being  marked  mora 
partloularty  by  tbe  spirit  of  oommltment 
whloh  came  through  very  oieazly.  Both  Qen- 
eral Lewis  and  Oeneral  Bobarta  wet«  betng 
placed  in  key  poaltlona  In  the  mllttery  staff 
Defenae  Sarvloea  where  tbelr  welcome  to  aa- 
surad;  they  tbemaelveB  made  It  <flear  that 
they  HipnJaahed  theb*  dttUea  In  a  senae  of 
determined  dedication;  each  waa  assured  by 
the  Senators  preeent  that  the  Oongreaa  takes 
very  sactoualy  ita  reaponalbUlUaa  to  them 
and  to  their  aaaignmeota. 

m  his  Inf cnnal  responses  to  questions  from 
the  CtaaMnan,  Qeneral  Lewie  referred  to  the 
Increaatngly  Important  envlronmant  in  the 
Reeerve  Foroea.  Be  Bald: 

"Tbe  obaUanges  ere  great,  the  opportunl- 
tlea  are  great,  and  wa  ai»  receiving  more  di- 
rection and  ancouragaoiant  tma.  the  active 
establishment  and  from  tbe  nnimiaau. 

"It  la  a  turning  point  raaUy.  We  have  buUt 
up  a  great  force  and  tavtvnd.  a  great  f oroe 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  It  to  gattlag  bat- 
ter aU  the  time,  and  today  wa  are  «*"«w«j 
otuaelveB  coming  Into  relatlvaty  modem 
eqxilpment  and  finally  we  are  betag  looked 
upon  for  more  raUance  with  the  no-draft 
propoaltlans.'* 

Senator  Stennto  raspcnded.  "X  am  vary 
strong  for  the  Beeerves.  I  think  all  members 
of  the  Oommlttae  are.  We  really  tailnk  you 
have  an  tn^Mrtant  place  In  any  war  plan- 
ning. ...  I  hope  that  we  have  a  finn  hard 
policy  for  future  years  that  wUl  make  tbe 
Baaervee  an  Integral  part  of  our  forcea.  I 
think  that  to  the  only  way  to  save  money. 


.  .  .  We  have  less  manpower  In  the  Regulars 
and  rely  more  en  the  Baaervee." 

Qeneral  Lewta  reaponded.  rtfaUve  the  oast 
of  the  neaarvas,  "^e  az«  apatwUng  In  the  Atr 
Faroe  naaarte  (funds)  for  tbe  units  thaS 
actively  aupport.  contiUnite,  augment  the 
Active  Forces  on  a  day  to  day  baato  and 
we  think  that  to  a  proper  way  to  address  thto 
subject  In  today's  environment." 

Senator  Stennto  aUoded  subtly  to  141 
service"  whan  he  commanted: 

"When  you  say  something  to  the  Regulara 
about  ahartng  wttb  them  acme  of  their  bet- 
ter planea  ttey  dont  want  to  do  It.  ...  I 
think  we  have  got  to  have  tbe  Raaervaa.  good 
unite,  to  Share  In  some  of  the  better  i»<od- 
uots." 

In  turn,  Qeneral  Roberta,  In  Ttmpoaae  to 
the  questions  of  the  Chairman,  said: 

nnKlay,  the  Army  Qeneral  Staff  to  relying 
on  a  viable  Reserve  to  a  greater  extent  than 
they  ever  have  before.  It  to  our  ""*«^~'  to 
get  theae  unite  In  Iba  tolgbaat  state  of  readl- 
neaa  ao  that  they  have  tba  Bsme  level  of 
training  and  preparedBasB  as  the  Active 
Army  unite  tOiat  they  wtti  be  working  with, 
and  then,  of  oouzae,  we  cant  forget  we  have 
the  mohlllsatlon  base  of  tbe  country.  Oar 
training  dlvMcna  are  eatabltobed  to  tndn 
and  qulcUy  tam  out  a  large  number  of  peo> 
pie  If  tbe  need  artoia,  and  I  am  han>y  to 
say  that  the  nafan,te  Department,  having 
made  a  statemant  that  they  are  going  to 
I^ace  gi eater  reliance  upon  the  Receive 
FQaoaa.  are  cairylng  through  and  I  eenae  a 
changed  attttade  throughcut  the  Pentagon 
with  ragard  to  tba  Raaarve  Forcea." 

Subeequantly,  In  order,  the  note  eotmded 
by  Senator  Stennto  and  by  Qenerato  Lawto 
and  Roberts,  was  emphaslasd  by  Sanatcca 
Symington.  Byrd.  of  Virginia,  Maigart  Chase 
Smith.  Thurmond  and  Schwelker.  Senator 
Benteen.  of  Texas,  expressed  ddlght  over 
appdntmant  of  one  of  hto  conatltuents,  call- 
ing him  a  man  of  high  character  and  ability 
and  emphasising  that  the  poaltlona  of  the 
Reserve  Chiefs,  "have  a  hl^sr  correlation 
of  Blgnlflcanoe  than  they  have  had  for  many 
years."  Senator  Schwelker.  pralilng  Oeneral 
Roberts  as  a  dttoen-aolidler,  predicted  that 
In  the  decade  ahead  the  nation  may  be  ex- 
pected to  put  more  of  a  burden  on  Reaerva 
Forcea  than  they  have  ever  had  before,  and 
that  there  to  "more  of  a  challenge  and  more 
of  an  opportunity  for  Reeerve  excellence  In 
the  next  decade  than  we  have  had  atnoa 
World  War  n  .  .  .  that  ...  we  have  got  to 
back  up  theae  gentlemen  In  thto  Job  to  give 
them  the  wUeiealtbal  and  emdumenta  of 
the  aervloe  .  .  .  wa  have  not  done  thto  fuUy 
In  tbe  past  ...  It  bdioovaa  thto  Oommlttee 
to  back  up  the  Reeervee  and  to  buUd  up 
the  Reearveo  and  to  build  up  the  foroae  In 
a  way  that  we  havent  done  since  World 
War  n." 

At  one  point  In  the  heerlnga.  Senator 
Thurmond  spoke  from  hto  own  experlenoe 
with  words  vrhlcb  were  slgnllleant  to  our 
Association,  ^iieaklng  to  Qeneral  Lewis,  he 
said: 

"I  note  you  are  onmlng  to  thto  high  posi- 
tion aa  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reeervee  after 
having  served  aa  Preddant  of  the  Baaerve 
Oflloera  Aaaodatlon  aeveral  yeara  ago.  As  a 
f  ormw  President  of  tbe  BOA.  I  flUd  my  yeas 
of  service  In  that  capadty  moat  helpful  la 
connection  with  my  dutlee  here  In  the  SoJ* 
ate.  And  I  believe  you  will  have  a  similar 
eiqMrlence  In  thto  new  roto  that  you  afk 
assuming." 

We  devote  thto  pilme  space  In  oar  maga- 
Blne  to  consideration  of  theae  two  i4>potnt- 
menu,  because  like  the  Senators,  we  bellava 
that  they  represent  a  tiimlng  point,  and 
that  theee  offloers  have  critical  rolss  In  de- 
termining tba  safety  and  sscarlty  of  our 
nation  In  the  years  ahead.  Thdr  records  will 
speak  for  themadves;  but  they  have  the  back- 
ground and  experlenoe,  the  dedication,  and 
they  are  making  the  personal  saeitflcea  to 
commit  four  yean  out  of  their  Uves  to  back- 
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breaking  le«uler8hlp  raqulranents.  ROA  wUl 
support  them  as  it  baa  done  their  predfr- 
cesaon,  and  yet  reaervlng  our  right  to  oltl- 
dxa  as  well  as  to  applaud.  In  this  Amsrloaii 
way  of  serving  our  leadership,  we  anticipate 
DO  easy  years  ahead,  but  we  do  envlslaa  pro- 
ductive and  ezclttng  times. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Seiiate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  Ume, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

House  Resolution  571  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PRINTma  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
HE1ARING6  ENTITLED  "CX>MPRE- 
HENSIVE  PRESCHOOL  EDUCATION 
AND  CHILD  DAY-CARE  ACT  OP 
196©" 

Mr.  BRADElMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  sulxnlt  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept  No.  92-452)  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lutiwi  819)  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
1,000  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  entitled  "Comprehensive  Pre- 
school Education  and  Child  Day-Care 
Act  of  1969."  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideraton  of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 


H.  Con.  Ba.  810 
HtaolveA  by  tTie  Bouse  of  Bepreaentattvea 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  one  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Select  SubCMnmlttee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Kducatlon  and  Ijabor  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlvee,  Nlnety-flrst  Con- 
grees,  first  and  second  seeslona.  on  HJl.  13030, 
entitled  "Comprehenslye  Preschool  Education 
and  Child  Day-Care  Act  of  1969",  be  printed 
fOT  the  use  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  "one"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "two". 


The  committee  amoidment  was  agreed 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 


to 

to 

The  title  was  amoided  so  as  to  read: 
"TO  provide  for  the  printing  of  two  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  tile  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  entitled  'Comprehensive  Pre- 
school Education  and  Child  Day-Care 
Act  of  1969'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTINO  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  ENTITLED  "ENVI- 
RONMENTAL QUALITY  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OP  1970" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept  No.  92-453)  on  the  concur- 
rent  resolution  (H.  C^on.  Res.  320)   to 


im>vlde  for  the  printing  of  300  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  hwulngit  before  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
entitled  "EbylroDmental  Quality  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1970,"  and  ask  for  immedtftte 
coDsideratlon  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 

tiOD. 

The  (Dlerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  CON.  Bxs.  830 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  three  hundred 
additional  cxjpies  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  oci  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Nlnety-flrst  Con- 
gress, second  session,  on  H.R.  14753,  entitled 
"Environmental  Quality  Education  Act  of 
1970",  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Seleot 
Subcommittee  on  Education. 

With  the  following  oommittee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  3.  strike  out  "three"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sU". 


Tlxe  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 


to 

to 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  provide  for  the  printing  of  six  hun- 
dred additicHial  copies  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cati<m  of  the  (Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  entitled  'Environmental  Qual- 
ity Education  Act  of  1970'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTINQ  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  ENTITLED  'T)RUG 
ABUSE  CONTROL  AMENDMENTS— 
1970" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  siA>mit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  92-454)  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  337)  to  provide 
for  the  printing  of  250  additional  copies 
each  of  parts  1  and  2  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  PiAllc 
Health  and  Welfare  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  ea- 
titled  "Drug  Abuse  Control  Amend- 
ments— 1970."  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 


H.  Con. 


337 


Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  SeTiate  concurring).  That  two  hundred 
and  fifty  additional  copies  each  of  parts  1 
and  3  of  the  hearings  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  Hoiise  of 
RepresenUtlves,  Nlnety-flrst  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  on  H.R.  9ai2,  HJl.  9313,  and 
H.R.  9314.  emtltled  "Drug  Abuse  Education 
Act  of  1969",  be  printed  concurrently  tor  the 
uise  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Bducatlon 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Laibor  of 
the  Htraae  of  Representatives. 

With  tiie  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "two  hundred 
and  fifty"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereoif  "five 
huiKlred". 


to. 

The  concurrent  resolutton  was  agreed 
to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  provide  for  the  printing  of  500  copies 
each  of  parts  1  and  2  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  entitled  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act 
of  1969." 

A  motlcm  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDINO  FOR  REPRINTING  OP 
THE  PRAYERS  OFFERED  BY  THE 
CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  92-455)  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  359)  to  provide 
for  the  reprinting  of  the  prayers  offered 
by  the  Chaplain,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rks.  3S0 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Semite  concurring ) ,  That  eight  thousand 
eight  hundred  copies  of  the  prayers  offered 
by  the  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  Oard- 
iner  Latch,  DI}.,  LSX).,  at  the  opening  of 
the  dally  sessions  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
aUves  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Eighty-ninth,  Ninetieth,  and  Nlnety-flrst 
Congresses,  be  reprinted  and  bound,  with  ap- 
propriate Illustration,  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  RepresentatiTea. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
THECONSTTTUTION  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  submit  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  92-456)  op  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  CPn.  Res.  365)  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  CTonstitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  derk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rxs.  366 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  printed  as  a  House  document 
the  Constitution  of  the  TTnlted  States,  as 
amended  through  July  6,  1971.  with  an 
analytical  Index  and  anclllarles  regarding 
proposed  amendments,  prepared  by  Repre- 
sentative Emanuel  Celler,  of  New  York,  to 
be  bound  with  a  paperback  cover  of  the  style 
and  design  used  In  printing  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  124  of  the  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, and  that  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  additional  copies  be  printed,  of 
which  twenty  thousand  shsll  be  for  the  use 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
the  balance  prorated  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PRINTING  OP  POCBXT-SIZE  EDI- 
TION OP  "THE  CONSTITUTION  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMER- 
ICA" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  92-457)  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  367)  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  pocket-size 
edition  of  "The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America"  as  a  House 
document,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rib.  367 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  docrmient  the  ConsMtu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  (pocket-size  edi- 
tion), as  amended  to  July  1,  1971,  and  that 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  R^reeentatlves. 


The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Monbers  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Abourezk 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson,  m. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Belcher 
BeU 

Blanton 
Boland 

Burleson,  Tex. 
CabeU 
CaUer 
OhappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dent 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Eckbardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Etlberg 
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Esch 

Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pish 

Flood 

Plynt 

Poley 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

OaUagher 

Gray 

Oross 

Oubser 

Hagan 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

Meeds 

Mink 

MoUohan 

Moaher 

Moss 

Miirphy,  N.Y. 


Nix 

O'Hara 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Peyser 

PUce 

Rees 

Roberts 

Rosenthal 

Rousb 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Slkes 

Bisk 

Stafford 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tleman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waldle 

WUllams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Tatron 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  341 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  581. 
EXPORT  EltPANSION  FINANCE 
ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  581) 
to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended,  to  allow  for  greater 
expansion  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States,  to  exclude  Bank  receipts 
and  disbursements  from  the  budget  of 
the  UJ3.  Government,  to  extend  for  3 
years  the  period  within  which  the  Bank 
is  authorized  to  exercise  its  functions,  to 
increase  the  Bank's  lending  authority 
and  its  authority  to  issue,  against  frac- 
tional reserves  and  against  full  reserves, 
Insurance  and  guarantees,  to  authorize 
the  Bank  to  issue  for  purchase  by  any 
purchtiser  its  obligations  maturing  sub- 
sequent to  Jime  30,  1976.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  tiie  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August 
2, 1971.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnwn  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wdnall)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all 
of  us  are  familiar  with  the  legislation 
before  us,  which  was  adopted  in  the 
House  only  a  very  few  weeks  ago.  Let  me 
address  myself,  then,  to  the  items  in  dis- 
agreement between  the  House  version  of 
the  Export  Expansion  Finance  Act  of 
1971  and  that  of  the  Senate. 

In  doing  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  on  four  of  the  five  items  in  disagree- 
ment the  position  of  the  House  prevailed. 
On  one  item  in  disagreement  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate  prevailed. 

The  first  item  in  disagreement  was 
with  respect  to  the  life  of  the  Bank. 
The  Senate  bill  extended  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  June 
30,  1976.  The  House  version  extended  it 
to  June  30,  1974.  For  the  reasons  dis- 
cussed at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
legislation  in  the  House  it  was  strongly 
urged  by  your  conferees  that  the  House 
position  be  affirmed,  and  this  was  the 
result. 

With  respect  to  the  second  item  in  dis- 
agreement, the  House  bill  removed  the 
Federal  Reserve  constraints  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports by  commercial  banks.  There  was 
no  similar  provision  in  the  Senate  bill, 
and  the  House  position  prevailed. 

REQUCtrr  TO  CALL  UP  COmXEENCE  EXPORT 
ON  DXPABTMXNTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HKW 
AFPROPRLITION    BOX 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  know  If 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  would  be  will- 
ing to  yield  in  order  to  permit  me  to 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill  for  1972? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Of  course.  I  yield  to  the 
very  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consult 
that  it  may  be  in  order  at  any  time  today 
to  consider  the  conference  report  on  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriatlcm  bill  for  1972, 
UM.  10061.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectic»i  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  has  there  been  any  indi- 
cation, I  will  ask  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  that  such  a  conference 
report  has  been  concluded  and  filed  a^n^j 
printed  in  the  Record  to  date? 

The  SPEAKER.  There  has  not  been. 

Mr.  HATiTi.  Under  those  circumstances, 
of  course,  I  would  be  forced  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  g«i- 
tleman  yield? 

Bilr.  ASHLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  want  to  pursue  the 
matter? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  working  from  early  this 
morning,  we  concluded  a  conference  on 
this  bill.  The  report  is  now  b^ng  writ- 
ten. The  pi^jers  are  being  put  together. 

TTie  question  arose,  should  we  seek  a 
rule  or  should  we  seek  unanimous  con- 
soit  to  consider  the  report  today. 

I  might  add  that  we  have  done  very, 
very,  very,  very  w^  in  our  registraticMs 
with  the  other  body  and  we  would  like 
to  dispose  of  the  conference  report  as 
soon  as  it  is  presented. 

Mr.  HALL.  WeU.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
the  genUeman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  genUnnan 
from  Ohio  yiel(Ung  for  the  purpose  of 
this  colloquy.  Of  course,  the  very  point 
is  that  I  have  no  reas<Hi  to  know  that  in- 
formation which  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  Just  furnished  the 
House. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  within  the 
greatest  expansion  of  any  realm  of  con- 
c^t  of  the  ordinary  procedures  that, 
first,  one  would  get  permission  to  file  the 
conference  report  after  the  conferoice 
has  been  concluded  and  the  papers  pre- 
pared before  asking  unanimous  consent 
to  consider,  both  of  which  break  the  rules 
of  the  House,  and  do  damage  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970  in  re- 
gard to  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman will  yield  further,  may  I  say  that 
the  papers  have  not  yet  been  completed 
and  printed.  But  I  assure  the  genUeman 
that  we  did  far  better  than  what  he  prob- 
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ably  thoui^t  mltfit  happtn.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  came  out  on  the  short  end. 

Mr.  HALL.  ICr.  Bpeaktr.  If  the  gentle- 
man wUl  yield  further,  my  good  friend 
ie,  of  courw,  very  oonvlndnff  In  his  great 
Shakemearean  proee  and  hie  admirably 
portrayed  Uttrionios.  The  gentleman 
knows  I  lore  him  like  a  brother  and  the 
gentleman  has  done  me  many  favors; 
however,  the  gentleman  is  rtisnissiiig  the 
context  of  the  conf  erenoe  report,  idiieh 
has  not  been  ffled  let  alone  not  being 
the  proper  time  under  the  statute  that 
the  waiver  of  the  Reorgaalaatlon  Act  of 
1970  be  granted  to  him.  so  that  we  can 
consider  it  on  the  same  diby. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Qpeaker.  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Gtio  wHl  yield  further,  may 
I  say  this:  The  gentleman  is  quite  right, 
of  course.  Hie  gentleman  is.  of  oootm. 
quite  right  on  the  rules,  but  the  request 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  request  I  would 
hope  to  make  in  a  couple  of  boun  when 
the  report  is  presented.  I  would  hope  we 
could  proceed. 

If  we  have  to  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  come  back  here  with  a  rule, 
it  would  take  an  hour  or  so  and  that 
would  be  a  further  dtf ay. 

Mr.  BAUj.  What  I  am  Interested  in.  if 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield  fur- 
ther, and  I  appreciate  his  precious 
time 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  how  much  time  has  lieen 
used?  

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
used  8  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man win  yield  further,  my  only  interest 
is  in  the  proper  and  orderly  procedure 
and  that  we  have  this  information  in 
order  that  within  the  scope  of  due  proc- 
ess we  can  simply  distill  that  informa- 
tion into  intdllgenoe  so  that  we  can  act 
with  mature  Judgment. 

It  was  this  concept  that  brought  about 
the  S-day  rule  for  conference  reports  in 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

The  "fraternity"  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  violated  that  rule  on 
every  conference  report  they  have 
brought  back  to  date,  and  the  disease  is 
spreading  rami>ant  including  other  con- 
ference reports,  and  no  unctions  or  inoc- 
ulative procedures  seem  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  to  assure  the  distinguished 
doctor  that  we  have  performed,  not  a 
transplant,  but  a  minor  miracle. 

Mr.  HAIli.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  sug- 
gest to  my  distinguished  friend  that  he 
simply  renew  his  request  and  ask  per- 
mission to  file  a  conference  report  when 
prepared  this  afternoon  at  that  time. 
Then  at  a  later  time  after  some  flgmes 
are  available  and  there  has  been  more 
time  for  preparation  and  consideration 
the  gentlonan  could,  it  seems  to  me,  ask 
permission  to  take  it  up  out  of  order  and 
in  violation  of  the  rule — even  though 
this  same  committee  last  week  upped  the 
budget  $1,833  billion  in  one  afternoon 
on  two  bilLs,  and  only  yesterday  another 
$1  billion  was  packed  onto  the  taxpayer's 
back. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  think  the  gentleman  Is 
quite  reascmable  in  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  with  re- 
q?ect  to  the  third  difference  In  the  House 


and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill  under 
eooslderatlan.  the  House  language  pro- 
vided that  the  Export-Import  Bank's  fi- 
nancial servlees  shall  be  available  to  ex- 
port agents  and  managers,  to  independ- 
ent export  firms,  and  to  small  oommer- 
dal  banks.  There  was  no  similar  Senate 
provisioos,  and  again  the  House  posiUon 
prevailed. 

The  fourth  item  in  disagreement  re- 
lated to  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  provide  financing 
on  tenns  and  eondltiong  that  are  oom- 
petitive  with  Oovemment-supported 
rates,  terms,  and  other  conditions  avafl- 
able  to  exporters  in  other  countries  with 
whksh  the  United  States  is  in  trade  oom- 
petttloQ. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of 
the  difference  between  the  House  lan- 
guage in  this  regard  and  that  of  the 
Senate.  The  House  position  again  pre- 
vailed. 

On  the  fifth  and  final  item  in  disagree- 
ment, on  which  the  Senate  prevailed,  let 
me  say  that  the  Senate  bill  amoided  the 
so-called  Fino  amendment  l:^  pn^ilbit- 
Ing  the  Export-Import  Bank  f<nfcn<»tng 
of  exports  to  any  nation  with  which 
the  Uhited  States  is  in  armed  conflict, 
or  to  any  nation  where  such  transacticm, 
as  determined  by  the  President,  is  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

As  will  be  recalled,  the  House  acted 
to  retain  the  so-called  Flno  amendment 
by  a  vote  of.  I  believe,  207  to  153. 1  want 
to  make  it  dear  that  there  was  a  bona 
fide  effort  on  the  part  of  the  House  man- 
agers to  assert  the  House  position. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STAMTON.  Ur. 
Speaker,  wlU  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gmtle- 
man  f  rcMn  CMito. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  point  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  Is  mak- 
ing, and  would  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  it  would  not  be  a  fair  assump- 
tion to  say  that  when  the  house  con- 
ferees were  attempting  to  Tna-int^tn  this 
amendment  as  psissed  by  the  House  that 
word  was  sent  to  the  House  that  the 
administration  favored  a  change  in  the 
position  the  House  was  taking? 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quonun  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Ywk.  Mr 
Speaker,     I  move  a  call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  tmswer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  244] 

Abourexk  Carey.  K.Y.  Dlcklaaon 

Addabbo  Cederb«rg  Dlggi 

Alesuider  C«ller  Donohue 

Anderson,  111.     Cta»ppell  Bekbudt 

Anderson,  Chlaholm  Bdmondaon 

Tenn.  Clark  ■dwards.  La. 

Aspin  Clay  KUberg 

Bell  Cleveland  Bach 

Blanton  Conte  Kilileinan 

Boland  Corman  Erlns,  Tenn. 

Brademaa  Cotter  Flah 

Burleson.  Tex.    Davla,  Oa.  Flynt 

Cabell  Dent  Pulton,  Tenn. 


Puqua 

Ueeds 

BtOermaln 

Ooldwater 

Ifelchsr 

Baylor 

Oray 

Mink 

Scbauar 

OroM 

MoDoban 

Scbwensel 

Oubwr 

sues 

Hagan 

Moorbead 

Black 

Moaber 

aBiltb.Cam. 

Banna 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Stringer 

Hanaan,  Waah. 

Nlz 

Mafford 

HftlTUlStOll 

Paaman 

Staoaxs 

Jaooba 

Pataum 

Jonas,  M.O. 

FaUy 

Taaarua,  Tex. 

Jones,  Tann. 

P«I>per 

Tliompson.  N  J 

Peyser 

Tteman 

LsneU 

PoweU 

VanOeeilln 

Pudnskl 

Vander  Jagt 

IflcClure 

Rallsback 

Waldle 

McCuUoch 

Baas 

IfcDade 

Bald.  N.T. 

Wilson,  Bob 

McKay 

RobarU 

Wilson. 

McKlnnay 

Bouah 

CbarlesH. 

Mamiard 

Syaa 

Tatron 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  330  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  July  39, 1971: 

H.J.  Baa.  109.  Joint  Baaolutlon  autborla- 
Ing  the  aooaptanoe,  by  the  Joint  Commltt«e 
on  tho  Ubrary  on  babaU  at  the  Oongreaa, 
tram  the  UMtad  State*  Oapltol  Historical 
Society,  of  praUmlnary  dealgn  atotches  and 
funds  for  murals  In  tha  east  oocrUlor,  fliat 
floor.  In  tha  Bouse  wing  of  the  Oapltol,  and 
toe  other  purposes;  and 

Tf.R  0073.  An  aot  to  prorlde  for  the  dls- 
poaltton  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgmani  In  favor  of  the  Pwmbtna  Band  of 
Ohlppewa  Indians  In  Indian  Olalms  Oommls- 
sion  dockets  numbered  18-A,  lis,  and  191, 
and  for  other  punxxes. 
On  July  80, 1971: 

HJr.  Bes.  714.  Joint  Resolution  designating 
the  week  of  August  1.  1971,  as  "Amerloan 
TMbI  Unryeca  Week." 

On  August  3,  1971: 

H.B.  leoa.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
D.  Tednook: 

H.B.  1907.  An  aot  for  ttie  reUef  af  AznoUl 
D.  Smith: 

HJL  3946.  An  aot  tct  the  relief  of  Charles 
O.  Smith:  and 

HJl.  3753.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
Bmle  D.  Bethea,  XJB.  Marine  Ooxpa  (re- 
tired). 

On  Augusts,  1971: 

ILR.  alio.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Julius  L.  Qoepplngar;  and 

H.R.S317.  An  act  to  amend  the  peanut 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjuatment  Act  of  1988. 
On  August  4,  1971 : 

R.B.  7371.  An  act  to  autborlse  appropria- 
tions for  the  Oommlaalon  on  Civil  Rights. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  581, 
EXPORT  EXPANSION  FINANCE 
ACT  OF  1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr'. 
BoLUMo) .  When  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  was  not  present  was  made,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  had  consumed  13 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
the  quorum  call  was  ordered  I  was  en- 
gaged in  a  coUoquy  with  my  dlstin- 
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gulshed  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  J.  WnxuM  Stanton). 

Mr.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  goitleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  yielding  to  me. 

When  the  quorum  call  took  place,  we 
were  discussing  the  action  of  the  con- 
ferees, and  I  was  hoping  to  make  the 
point  that  the  other  body  gave  in  to  this 
House  on  four  points,  and  we  conceded 
on  one,  and  that  point  was  the  last  point 
before  the  conference  was  settled,  and 
at  the  height  of  the  battle  the  House  was 
holding  to  its  position  on  the  amendment 
and  word  was  sent  to  the  conferees  that 
the  administration  was  acceptable  to  the 
bill  that  we  have  before  us,  and  with 
that  final  word  in  there.  I  Just  wanted 
to  make  that  particular  point,  that  then 
shortly  thereafter  the  conferees  ad- 
journed. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  contribution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  because  I  think  It  is  of  considerable 
importance  that  it  can  be  said  that  had 
the  position  of  the  administration  been 
known  at  the  time  the  measure  was  being 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  tliat 
the  207-to-153  teller  vote  might  have 
turned  out  quite  diCferently. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  who  told  hirn  the  admin- 
istration supported  the  Senate  position 
on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Word  was  given  to  us 
by  the  minority,  as  I  recall,  by  the  mi- 
nority staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
BanUng. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  By  the  minority  staff  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  correct.  Subse- 
quently this  by  a  representative  of  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  WYUE.  That  is  sort  of  strange. 
I  have  tried  repeatedly  to  find  out  the 
position  of  the  administration.  But.  you 
got  your  information  from  a  staff  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Well,  is  my  recollection 
light?  I  will  refer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STAMTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  point  is  trying  to  be 
established  as  to  what  is  the  admin- 
istration's position  on  this  particular 
amendment,  and  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  who 
has  more  seniority  than  I  have  in  the 
House,  that  we  are  not  in  a  postticn  to 
speak.  We  do  have  a  minority  leader  ^i^io 
I  assimae  will  speak  to  that  later,  and 
this  problem  will  be  solved.  And  I  hope 
that  those  who  are  wondering  about  the 
poettlan  of  the  adminlstratkm  will  take 
the  goitleman's  wcMrd  for  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  BCr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif onsla. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Olido  b^ig 
willing  to  yldd  to  me. 


Does  the  gentleman  in  the  wdl  mean 
to  tell  this  House  of  Repreeentativee  that 
on  substantive  issues  such  as  the  Wyile 
amendment  the  present  law  as  we  are 
concerned  with  here,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate Just  casually  decided  to  leave  out, 
that  when  the  gentleman  wants  to  make 
a  determlnatloQ  (m  what  the  positlaii  of 
the  administration  is,  that  be  relies  on 
the  simple  Judgment  of  the  minority 
staff  of  the  Senate? 

I4r.  ASHLEY.  It  was  not  their  Judg- 
ment: it  was  discussed  among  the  con- 
ferees, the  Republicans  and  Democratic 
conferees  in  the  other  body  as  wdl  as 
those  of  us  representing  the  House. 

My  recollection  is  that  the  report  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion was  accepted  at  face  value.  There 
was  no  reason  to  suspect  skulduggery  or 
misrepresentatlfHi. 

Mr.  QETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QETTYS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  are  Uie  House  conferees  to 
take  instructicm  from  the  White  House, 
or  from  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  From  the  House. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
position  of  the  administration  with  re- 
spect to  the  item  in  disagreement  was 
only  one  aspect  of  that  question.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Senate  as 
a  body  wasunanlmous  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  QETTYS.  Yes,  but  if  the  White 
House  wanted  something  would  the  con- 
ferees <xa  the  part  of  the  House  have  the 
obligation  and  duty  to  come  back  to  the 
House  for  instructions,  and  not  to  take 
instructions  from  the  White  House? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  We  did  not  take  instruc- 
tions from  the  White  House. 

The  position  of  the  White  House  on 
this  mister  was  simply  one  consideration. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlonan  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
fnmi  Ohio  agree  that  the  situation  is  as 
follows:  lliat  the  conferees  attonpted 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  House,  and 
that  they  were  not  successful  in  doing 
so  cm  this  particular  east-west  issue.  But 
they  were  successful  on  every  other  con- 
trovnted  issue. 

And  is  it  not  further  a  fact  that  the 
White  House  since  the  adoption  of  the 
oodference  rqxirt  has  communicated 
that  both  it  and  the  Export-Import  Bank 
entirely  supports  the  conference  report, 
and  hopes  that  it  will  be  adopted? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentlonan  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr.  REUSS.  And  is  it  not  a  further 
fact  that  that  position  by  the  White 
House  and  the  Export-Invort  Bank  did 
not  affect  the  House  conferees  at  the 
time  they  were  conferring,  but  that  it  is, 
and  should  be,  of  Interest  to  Monbers 
who  are  called  upon  this  afternoon  to 
vote  on  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  ASHLETY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  apeaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Regardless  of  what 
forces  were  brought  to  play  during  the 


confermce.  it  is  my  view  that  the  con- 
ferees came  back  from  the  conferenoe 
with  a  good  report  and  particularly  on 
the  question  of  East-West  trade.  The 
only  Justiflcaticm  that  I  can  think  of  for 
hanging  on  to  this  vestige  of  an  earlier 
era  would  ailse  from  the  contention  of 
some  that  we  are  still  trying  to  win  a  mil- 
itary victory  in  South  Vietnam.  Then, 
economic  wcu-fare  would  make  sense. 
Surely  that  day  is  long  gone,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  we  acted  in  harmony  with 
the  new  approach  to  East- West  trade 
that  our  President  has  so  well  advanced 
on  a  number  of  fronts. 

The  position  of  conferees  on  this  posi- 
tion is  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
President's  trade  initiative  with  Main- 
land China,  and  there  is  some  indlcatioii 
that  the  administration  would  Uke  to  ex- 
tend the  most-favored-naticm  status  to 
Rumania,  and  perhaps  to  other  coun- 
tries. So  I  am  certainly  in  accord  with 
what  the  conferees  have  brought  back 
to  the  House,  and  I  congratulate  the 
managers  for  their  leadership. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Ulinrfs 
bringing  out  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  trying  desperately  to  establish 
trade  relations  with  various  CcMtimunlst 
countries,  and  that  that  is  a  "new  pol- 
icy." But  this  bill  unfortunately  does  not 
totally  prevent  that.  The  WyUe  amend- 
ment does  not  totally  prevent  East- West 
trade.  The  Wylle  amendment  merely, 
states  that,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  would  support  the  position, 
that  we  would  not  allow  the  Export-Un- 
port  Bank  guarantees  to  be  used  as  loans 
for  trading  with  North  Vietnam,  with 
whom  we  are  at  war  or  as  the  bill  states 
"in  armed  conflict."  That  is  the  issue. 
So  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  East- West 
trade  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ttie 
gentleman  yldd? 
Mr.  ASHUCY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FINDUEY.  First  of  all,  I  do  not 
think  that  my  position  was  quite  ac- 
curately stated.  I  said  that  I  felt  this 
move  was  in  comidete  harmony  with 
the  new  attitude  of  the  admhiistratlan. 
I  noted  no  de^eratlcm.  And  as  I  under- 
stand ttxe  East-West  trade  issue  it  rdates 
not  only  to  trade  with  Hand,  but  mora 
importantly  to  trade  with  countries 
which  trade  with  Hand. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  a  ttirust,  of 
course,  of  the  Flno  amendment— to  ab- 
solutely prohibit  TCrimhanir  participa- 
tion in  trade  with  those  countries  whlA 
through  State-trading  agencies,  export 
goods  to  North  Vietnam. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Of  course. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  And  what  the  Senate 
language  says  is  that  there  shall  continue 
to  be  a  prohibition  with  respect  to  the 
financing  of  exptMrts  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  with  countries  with  whom  the 
United  States  is  in  aimed  coofUot,  and 
shall  continue  the  prohibition  wherein 
the  determination  of  the  President  sach 
prohibition  with  reoect  to  the  flnMy^t^g 
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of  exports  to  any  country  it  eontrftry  to 
our  national  Interests. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Bidlana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  wouM  Just  like  to  point 
out  that  this  sectlMi  does  not  say  any- 
thing about  Hanoi  or  North  Vietnam.  It 
applies  to  trade  with  any  country  with 
whom  we  are  engaged  in  armed  conflict, 
or  trade  with  such  a  country.  It  would 
avvly  to  a  future  armed  conflict  as  well 
as  to  the  presmt  action  taking  place  at 
this  time.  So  if  it  is  a  sound  posltlan, 
ti^ch  I  believe  it  Is.  It  appUes  to  all 
ftrnioQ  ccsiflict. 

Mr.  QETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  OETTYS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Oi^o,  chairman  of  the 
SidMXxnmlttee  on  International  Trade 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve, 
whether  there  was  a  single  majority 
members  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House  who  voted  for  the  House 
position  that  the  gentlonan  carried 
Into  the  conference. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  have  to  diacuss 
that  with  the  members.  The  gentleman 
may  possibly  be  accurate. 

Mr.  OEriTYS.  Can  the  gentleman 
nazne  any  one  of  the  majority  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  House  who  voted 
for  the  House  position  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  can  say  the  conferees 
supported  the  legislation  before  us.  Not 
all  the  conferees  were  in  agreement  with 
every  single  item  contained  in  the  House 
bill.  It  would  be  impossible  to  appoint 
conferees  who  would  so  qualify. 

Mr.  OETTYS.  When  a  House  bill  Is 
sent  to  conference  and  House  conferees, 
all  of  whom  are  against  the  House  posi- 
tion, are  named,  that  position  does  not 
have  a  chance:  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  me  just  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  am  sure  he  does  not  mean 
to  impugn  the  motives  or  the  integrity 
of  the  conferees  on  the  pcut  of  the 
House.   

Mr.  OETTYS.  The  gentleman  knows  I 
do  not  so  intend. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  All  conferees  were  pres- 
ent. Including  those  who  take  the 
position  which  the  gentleman  takes.  I 
think  that  all  conferees  will  acknowledge 
that  there  was  a  bona  fide  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  House  conferees  to  maintain 
the  House  position.  By  definition,  in  a 
conference  there  must  be  compromise. 
This  was  the  area  in  which  compromise 
was  made  in  favor  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
no  difficulty  with  this.  I  can  look  the 
gentleman  straight  in  the  eye  and  say 
that  we  did  not  do  this  lightly.  We  did 
not  scuttle  the  House  position.  Absolutely 
not.  We  prevailed  on  other  very  impor- 
tant provisions,  it  should  be  remembo^d. 

Mr.  OETTYS.  The  gentleman  tn  the 
well  knows  my  high  opinion  of  him  per- 
sonally and  professionally.  As  my  col- 
league, he  also  well  knows  that  I  have 
continuously  sought,  in  committee  and 
otherwise,  to  get  conferees  M>Pointed  on 
all  bills  that  the  House  passes  who  will 
siipport  the  House  positicn  in  conference 


and  did  support  that  position  when  the 
bill  was  voted  on  in  the  House.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  that  that  is  an  unrea- 
sonable request?  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  that  the  rules  ought  to  be  changed 
to  prevent  such  situations  as  we  face 
today? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Rather  than  addressing 
myself  to  that  questicm,  which  is  a  legit- 
imate questlcn,  inasmucdi  as  I  have  only 
a  short  time  remaining,  let  me  say  I 
think  we  would  be  better  advised  if  we 
would  ti7  to  look  ait  the  legislation  before 
us  in  perspective.  What  do  we  se^  to  ac- 
complish by  this  legislation?  We  sedc  to 
enhance  the  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can exporters,  pure  and  simple.  That  is 
the  thnot  and  purpose  of  the  legislation. 
This  purpose  will  be  achieved  by  the  con- 
ference report  before  us. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Are  you  saying  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  is  to  loan  money  to 
countries  tha)t  we  are  at  war  with? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Then  why  do  we  not  sus- 
tain the  amendment  that  was  adopted 
on  the  floor? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  suggest  that  the  goi- 
tleman  read  the  legislation,  because  it  is 
perfectly  clear  on  this  point.  The  loam 
are  made  to  finance  the  exports  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  TTae  operations  of 
the  Bank  pursuant  to  the  legislation  are 
limited.  There  is  a  flat  prohibition  in  the 
legislation  before  us  in  the  conference  re- 
port with  re^jeot  to  the  financing  of  ex- 
ports by  the  Eximbenk  to  any  country 
with  which  the  United  States  is  in  armed 
conflict. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Then  why  is  there  any 
objection  to  this  amendment? 

Why  are  we  fighting  this  amendment? 

Why  do  we  not  leave  it  in  there  so  it 
Is  crystal  clear  that  we  cannot  deal  with 
an  enemy  we  are  at  war  with? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  *rhat  language  is  In  the 
conference  report.  Based  on  what  the 
gentleman  says,  he  should  be  eminently 
satisfied  with  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  now  discuss  in  de- 
tail the  matters  of  substance  that  were 
in  conference,  of  which  there  were 
five,  and  on  which  the  Senate  receded  in 
four  instsuices  and  the  House  receded  in 
one.  There  were,  in  addition,  four  minor 
differences  In  which  the  Senate  also 
receded.  I  should  also  mention  that  I 
nave  been  informed  that  the  administra- 
tion supports  the  conference  report. 

First,  the  Senate  bill  extended  the 
Bank's  life  from  the  present  expiratitai 
date  of  June  30,  1973,  to  June  30,  1976. 
The  House  extended  the  Bank's  life  until 
June  30,  1974,  so  as  to  afford  Congress 
the  opportimity  for  early  review  of  the 
Bank's  activities  under  the  new  legisla- 
tion, "nie  conference  accepted  the  House 
date. 

Second,  the  House  amendment  removes 
the  authority  of  the  Bocud  of  Qovemors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  main- 
tain a  program  of  mandatory  or  volun- 
tary limitaticms  or  restraints  on  the  part 
of  any  bank  or  financial  instltutdon  In 
connection  with  the  extension  of  credit 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  exports  of 


the  United  States.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provlsloii,  and  tixo 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  House 
provisicai. 

In  clarlflcatloD  of  this  provision,  the 
conferees  agreed  that  the  private  institu- 
tions cooperating  under  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's voluntary  foreign  credit  restraint 
program  should  not  be  penalized  in  any 
way  with  respect  to  the  ceilings  set  for 
them  for  nonexport  foreign  lending  be- 
cause of  the  exempticHi  of  export  credit 
resulting  from  this  legislation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  cer- 
tainly free  to  increase  the  ceilings  for 
nonexport  credit  for  those  individual  In- 
stitutions which  have  given  special  effcnt 
to  export  finance  over  the  course  of  the 
operation  of  the  program  as  requested  by 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

It  Is  the  IntentUm  of  the  House  con- 
ferees that  smaller  banks  seeking  to  es- 
tablish international  departments  or  to 
expand  their  export  finance  activities 
within  such  departments  shall  be  as- 
signed nonexport  ceilings  adequate  for 
that  purpose  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an 
international  department  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably sustained  in  support  of  export 
activity  without  the  ability  to  extend  a 
commensurate  amount  of  nonexport 
credit  to  foreign  borrowers. 

Third,  the  House  amendment  provided 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  shall  ac- 
cord equal  opportunity  to  export  agents 
and  managers,  independent  export  firms 
and  small  commercial  banks  in  the 
formulation  and  Implementation  of  its 
programs.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision,  and  the  conference 
sutetitute  adepts  the  House  provision. 

The  House  conferees  insisted  on  this 
point  In  view  of  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  correspcmdence  received  and 
the  concern  voiced  by  several  of  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  C\irrency  that  these  kinds 
of  operatives  in  export  trade  have  been 
too  little  the  subject  of  focus  on  the  part 
of  the  Bank,  and  have  had  too  little  ac- 
cess to  the  assistance  which  the  Bank  can 
offer.  The  House  conferees  expect  that  in 
its  reports  to  Congress  the  Bank  will  indi- 
cate the  ways  In  which  it  is  carrying  out 
this  provision. 

Fourth,  the  House  amendment  directs 
the  Export-Import  Bank  in  the  exercise 
of  Its  functions  to  provide  guarantees,  in- 
surance, and  extensiCHis  of  credit  at  rates 
and  on  terms  and  conditions  which  are 
competitive  with  government-supported 
rates  and  terms  and  other  conditions 
available  for  the  financing  of  exports 
from  the  principal  countries  whose  ex- 
ports compete  with  U.S.  exports.  It  also 
requires  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  sub- 
mit a  semiannual  report  on  its  own  state 
of  financial  competitiveness  and  that  of 
U.S.  exporters  and  private  lending  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  a  similar  di- 
rective, but  States  that  the  Bank  shall 
fimctlon  "Insofar  as  feasible  and  practi- 
cable" to  provide  guarantees.  Insurance, 
and  extensions  of  credit  at  rates  and  on 
terms  "reasonably"  competitive.  It  con- 
tains no  reporting  requirements  similar 
to  the  House  amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 
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The  conferees  agreed  with  respect  to 
this  matter  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Is  not  obliged  to  make  available  to 
a  foreign  borrower  rates,  terms  and  con- 
ditions equal  in  each  and  every  Instance 
to  those  being  offered  by  a  foreign  cen- 
tral bank.  We  realize  that  the  rates, 
terms  and  conditions  in  export  flrnLnping 
are  continually  changing  and  will  vary 
in  numerous  ways  from  transaction  to 
transactl(m.  We  also  realize  that  it  would 
not  be  feasible  and  practicable  for  the 
Elxport-Import  Bank  to  be  aware  of  every 
specific  change  that  might  be  supported 
by  a  competitor  government.  However, 
the  conferees  agree  that  the  mission  of 
the  E^xport-Import  Bank  is  entirely  one 
of  vigorously  promoting  U.S.  exports,  and 
to  accomplish  this  the  Bank  must  offer 
financing  in  support  of  American  exports 
that  is  competitive  with  that  being  of- 
fered by  the  government  agencies  of  the 
other  prindiMd  exporting  nations. 

In  this  connection,  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  of  the  management  of  the 
Bank  and  of  other  witnesses,  it  is  the 
position  of  the  House  conferees  that  it 
is  essential  that  emphasis  be  placed  on 
the  sale  of  U.S.  goods  and  services  char- 
acteristically fliumced  on  medlimi-term 
and  short-term  credit,  and  on  a  foster- 
ing by  the  Eximbank  of  more  aggressive 
involvement  on  the  pert  of  private  com- 
mercial banks  in  export  trade  through 
more  attractive  medium-term  and  short- 
term,  automatic,  discoimt  facilities  at 
the  Bank  rather  than  on  the  earnings  of 
the  Bank.  These  earnings  have  been 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than 
$100  milUon  per  year,  and  are  only  an 
incidental  side  effect  of  the  Bemk's  oper- 
ation in  the  carrying  out  of  its  mission. 
In  this  connection,  the  management  of 
the  Bank  assured  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  that,  with  exemp- 
tion from  the  budget,  it  would  operate 
a  discount  program  in  which  commercial 
banks  participating  will  be  free  to  de- 
cide the  Eonounts,  terms,  conditions,  and 
Interest  rates  on  the  basts  of  negotiation 
with  the  exporter  and  the  borrower,  so 
long  as  terms  are  not  more  generous  than 
those  customary  for  the  product  Involved 
In  International  practice.  Bank  manage- 
ment further  assured  us  that  export 
transactions  may  be  discounted  at  the 
Bank  at  any  time  within  the  term  life  of 
the  transaction  at  an  Interest  rate  spread 
of  at  least  1  percent. 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  House 
conferees  that  the  automatic  discount 
shall  be  available  only  for  new  export 
transactions,  and,  in  the  near  future, 
only  to  those  banks  which  sihow  evidence 
of  annual  growth  in  the  level  of  their  ex- 
port financing,  except  that  a  regional  or 
an  Inland  bank  whose  prospective  export 
financing  is  tied  to  the  exix>rt  prospects 
of  a  specific  Industry  in  its  service  area 
should  not  be  bound  to  a  standard  of 
the  same  degree  of  rigor  as  that  which 
would  apply  in  this  regard  to  a  very  large 
bank  servicing  a  broad  range  of  Indus- 
tries on  a  national  bads.  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate that  any  such  shortfall  In 
activity  by  a  smaUer  inland  bank  in  con- 
nection with  c/cllcal  fluctuations  in  a 
spedflc,  related  IzKlustry  should  be  offset 
by  the  bcmk's  purchase  of  new  Issues 


of  the  Eximbank  or  of  PEFCO,  or  other 
new  export-related  iasuea 

Fiftto,  the  Senate  bill  amends  section 
2(b)  (3)  of  the  Export- Import  Bank  Act 
to  prohibit  Bank  activity  in  connection 
with  financing  the  purchase  of  export 
items  by  any  nation  which  is  engaged  In 
armed  conflict  with  the  United  States, 
and  the  pimjhase  by  any  other  nation  of 
any  export  item  which  is  to  be  used  prln- 
c^ially  by  or  in  any  nation  engaged  in 
armed  ocmflict  with  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  the  provision  precludes  the 
Bank  from  guaranteeing,  Insuring,  ex- 
tending credit,  or  participating  in  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  to  any  nation  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  President  determines 
that  such  transaction  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  interest. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision,  and  the  ccaiference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 
The  House  previously  rejected  this  lan- 
guage by  a  record  teller  vote  of  207  to  153. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  adop.ted 
the  provision  without  a  dissenting  vote 
and  passed  the  bUl  by  record  vote  of  67 
to  1.  The  Senate  conferees  remained  ada- 
mant in  their  position  that  this  provision 
be  retained  in  the  conference  substitute, 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  Monday 
without  dissent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  improvement  In  our  trade 
balance  is  substantially  dependent  on  an 
expansion  of  flexible  export  flnwjytiwg 
competitive  with  that  available  from 
major  trading  natl(xis  such  as  Japan, 
West  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom. 
France,  and  Italy.  I  believe  that  the  bUl 
agreed  on  by  the  conferees  effectively  re- 
sponds to  the  export  challenges  whl(^ 
these  formidable  competitors  present  to 
us. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  c<Hisume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conferees  on  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Mil  faced  the  same  prob- 
lem of  resolving  six  differences  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate-i>assed  ver- 
sions of  the  legislation.  Five  of  these 
differences  were  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
House  provisions  and  the  remaining  one 
in  favor  of  the  Senate  position. 

Actually,  only  three  of  the  differences 
presented  problems  of  more  tlmn  pass- 
ing concern  to  the  conferees,  as  the 
House  position  was  readily  accepted 
with  respect  to  provision  of  a  short  ti- 
tle for  the  bill,  a  June  30, 1974,  termina- 
tion date  for  the  life  of  the  Bank,  and 
a  provision  encouraging  export  oppor- 
tunities for  small  business  concerns. 

A  fourth  difference  relating  to  a  pol- 
icy directive  with  respect  to  competitive- 
ness of  Bank-assisted  export  financing 
was  flnally  resolved  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
vision as  passed  by  the  House  but  with 
langiiage  in  the  report  giving  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  reasonable  flexibility 
in  carrying  out  the  new  policy  directive. 
The  remaining  two  differences  moved 
more  difficult.  Disagreement  was  flnally 
resolved  by  the  Senate  conferees  accept- 
ing the  House  provision  exempting  ex- 
port credit  from  the  voluntary  foreign 
credit  restraint  program  administered 
by  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  the  House 
conferees  accepting  the  Senate  modifl- 
catlon  of  the  so-called  Flno  amendment. 


The  voluntary  foreign  credit  re- 
straint program  came  into  existenoe 
in  1965.  It  was  suj^Kned  to  be  a  tempo- 
rary program,  and  yet,  6  years  later,  it 
is  still  with  us.  Many  questicci  its  sup- 
posed benefits  and  b^eve  it  has  created 
many  distortions  in  export  financing 
procediues  with  advo^se  impacts  on 
commercial  bcmk  flnanrjng  of  bcully 
needed  exports.  The  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  accept  this  provision  of  the 
House  bill  tying  such  action  with  House 
conferees'  concurrence  on  modification 
on  the  Flno  amendment. 

I  reminded  the  Senate  conferees  the 
House  committee  likewise  had  reported 
a  bill  modifying  the  Fino  amendment  but 
that  the  House,  on  a  recorded  vote,  had 
rejected  that  proposed  modificati<m. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  Senate  OMi- 
ferees  remained  adamant  that  their  po- 
sition prevail  on  this  questlcm. 

I  b^eve  then — and  I  believe  now— 
that  it  is  extremely  important  that  we 
enact  this  bin  which  substantially  In- 
creases the  ability  of  the  Export-Iinport 
Bank  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  an  ex- 
panded volxmie  of  exports.  This  being 
true,  I  was  one  of  the  House  oonfereee 
who  relucantly  gave  into  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  modifying  the  Fino  amend- 
ment. 

Rather  than  attempting  to  argue  the 
merits  of  the  Flno  amendment,  as  if  it 
were  simply  a  free-standing  prohibition 
on  Ebdmbank  financing  exports  to  Com- 
munist countries— which  it  is  not — I 
would  like  to  take  this  <«>portunlty  to 
put  this  matter  into  perspective. 

Section  2(b)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  is  devoted  to  setting  up  guide- 
lines for  the  operation  of  the  Elxport- 
Import  Bank.  Subsections  2  and  3,  taken 
as  a  whole,  prohibit  the  Bank  from  par- 
ticipating in  transactions  which  might 
adversely  affect  the  foreign  policy  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  general  and 
our  natlonsd  defense  posture  in  particu- 
lar. 

Since  the  determinaticHi  of  foreign  pol- 
icy is  largely  an  executive  f  imction,  Pres- 
idential discretion  is  presently  allowed 
in  the  broader  provisions  while  the  more 
speciflc  provisions  are  outright  prohlU- 
tlons.  In  effect,  the  question  before  us  is 
not  whether  the  Ccmgress  approves  fi- 
nancing exports  to  Communist  countries 
in  general,  but  whether  certain  defined 
transactions  can  be  authorized  by  the 
President. 

Subsection  2  is  a  conditional  prohibi- 
tion against  Eximbank  financing  exports 
either  directly  to  any  Commimlst  coun- 
try—listed in  appendix  IV,  page  16  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 — or 
of  products  that  are  destined  for  any 
Communist  coimtry.  The  exception  to 
this  broad  prohibition  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  waive  It  If  he  determines  that 
a  given  transaction  would  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  reports  that  deter- 
mination to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
within  30  days.  "Hils  provision  for  Presi- 
dential discretion  would  remain  exactly 
as  it  is. 

Subsection  3 — the  so-called  Flno 
amendment — treats  not  Commimlst 
countries  speciflcaUy,  but  nations  with 
which  we  are  In  armed  conflict,  and  na- 
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tloxu  which  support  them.  This  subaec- 
tlon's  prohiUtlon  Is  absolute  and  covers 
three  categories: 

One.  flnandng  exports  to  nations  with 
which  the  XAilted  States  is  In  armed  con- 
flict; 

Two,  financing  exports  to  nations 
which  soRTort  those  nations  with  which 
we  are  in  armed  conflict; 

Three,  financing  the  exportation  of 
goods  or  services  or  data  which  are  to  be 
used  principally  by  or  in  those  nations 
with  which  we  are  in  armed  conflict. 

Tliat  prohibition,  when  taken  together 
with  subsection  3,  really  covers  a  lot  of 
ground.  Under  present  circumstances.  I 
might  mention,  "nations  oagaged  in 
armed  conflict  with  the  United  States" 
only  describes  North  Vietnam— but  the 
prohibition  extends  to  all  countries 
whose  governments  furnish  Ncuth  ^Het- 
nam  with  any  goods  or  supplies,  military 
or  otherwise.  Tlie  prohibition  also  ex- 
tends to  floanclng  by  Wximbank  or  fuiy 
goods,  services,  or  data  that  are  destined 
for  North  Vietnam— even  if  those  goods 
and  so  on  may  be  originally  exported  to 
any  other  country. 

The  modification  made  by  the  Senate 
bill,  which  Is  included  In  the  conference 
report,  would  not  allow  Exim  to  finance 
exports  to  North  Vietnam  directly.  Nor 
would  it  allow  the  financing  of  exports 
of  goods  or  Information  to  be  used  prin- 
cipally by  or  in  North  Vietnam.  What  it 
would  do  is  to  change  from  outright  pro- 
hibition to  Presidential  discretion  any 
financing  of  exports  to  nations  that  sup- 
port North  Vietnam. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
r^Tort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtlik)  . 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  so  that 
I  might  rise  in  oppodtian  to  adopting  the 
conference  report  on  S.  561. 

Gentlewomen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  we  have  been  had.  I  have  learned 
a  little  parliamentary  procedure  on  this 
maneuver. 

When  S.  581  left  the  House  it  contained 
an  amendment  which  continued,  in  ef- 
fect, the  present  law  specifically  pro- 
hibiting a  loan  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  a  nation  which  is  furnishing 
goods,  sujqpiles,  or  miUtcuy  equipment  to 
a  nation  with  which  we  are  engaged  in 
armed  conflict. 

Now,  the  present  law  has  nothing  to 
do  with  political  Ideology.  It  would  apply 
to  any  country,  be  it  a  Communist  na- 
tion, a  Fascist  nation,  or  a  democracy  of 
any  scMrt,  if  that  country  were  furnishing 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam  while  we  are 
engaged  in  armed  conflict  with  that 
country. 

Congress  has  Q)elled  out  its  intent  with 
respect  to  dealing  with  Communist  na- 
tions in  the  paragraph  previous  to  this 
one  in  the  law,  and  there  it  gave  dlscre- 
tion  to  the  Bxport-Immrt  Bank  in  ccm- 
sort  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  loans  and  guarantee  loans 
to  Communist  nations. 

So  we  are  only  concerned  here  with 
countries  which  are  dealing  with  nations 
with  which  we  are  engaged  in  armed  con- 
flict. The  other  body  struck  out  the 
present  language  in  this  regard  and  sub- 


stituted its  own  language,  which  would 
allow  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
President  in  consort  to  make  a  deter- 
mination that  it  was  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  make  a  locm  to  a  country  en- 
gaged in  commerce  with  North  Vietnam. 
The  House  struck  down  the  Senate 
langiiage  by  a  vote  of  207  to  153,  as  stated 
previously.  The  House-Senate  conferees 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment,  as  has 
been  stated.  Now,  when  I  learned  of  this 
I  checked  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
foimd  that  when  the  Senate  asks  first 
the  House  acts  first,  and  the  Senate  had 
asked  for  the  conference.  So  I  scurried 
around  and  found  that  the  House  was 
mtitled  to  a  privileged  motion  under 
those  circumstances:  that  we  could  in- 
sist on  the  House  amendment  and  that 
we  could  instruct  o\ir  conferees  to  go 
back  to  conference  and  say.  "We  want 
the  House  amendment  to  this  Export- 
Import  Bank  bill." 

Well,  the  conference  was  held  more 
than  2  weeks  ago.  The  conference  report 
was  filed  on  Monday  of  tUs  week,  and 
a  minute  later  the  Senaite  brought  it  up 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  passed  It  by  a 
voice  vote  with  less  than  10  Senators 
present,  I  am  informed. 

So,  I  say  that  we  have  been  had.  By 
this  procedure,  the  Somte  has  precluded 
me  or  any  Member  of  this  House  from 
asking  this  House  to  instruct  our  con- 
ferees to  go  back  to  conference  on  this 
amendment  which  this  Hoiise  adopted  so 
overwhelmingly. 

Now.  I  was  shocked  and  dismayed,  of 
course,  that  they  would  do  a  thing  like 
this,  but  we  have  no  alternative  today 
other  than  to  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
motion  to  adopt  the  conference  report.  I 
am  suggesting  that  we  vote  it  down.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  President  should  be 
placed  in  the  position  rii^t  now  of  mak- 
ing a  Judgment  that  loans  of  this  kind 
are  in  the  national  interest.  No.  1;  and 
No.  2. 1  think  we  imply,  if  we  adapt  this 
amendment,  that  the  war  Is  over;  that 
we  are  at  peace  with  North  Vietnam;  and 
that  no  more  boys  are  dying  in  Indo- 
china. Certaixily  we  would  not  want  to 
imply  that  we  would  inferentiaUy  ap- 
prove such  a  loan  to  a  countoy  contribut- 
ing to  the  loss  of  lives  in  Ihdochina. 

I  think  we  imply  that  the  House  has 
changed  its  odleetive  mind  and  that  we 
are  now  willing  to  make  such  loans.  I  do 
not  think  the  House  has  changed  its  cbl- 
lecttve  mind.  Tlie  Export-Import  Bank 
is  a  creature  of  this  Congress.  As  such 
we  prescribe  the  rules  by  which  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  conducts  its  business. 
So.  if  we  adopt  this  amendment,  it  will 
come  back  on  the  Members  of  this  House, 
and  I,  for  one,  would  not  want  to  explain 
to  my  constituents  that  I  voted,  even  by 
implication,  to  allow  a  loan  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  a  country  which  is 
aiding  North  Vietnam. 

So  I  think  we  should  show  our  disap- 
proval of  the  vote  in  the  Senate  and  we 
should  show  our  disapproval  of  what 
lU4>pened  in  the  conference  committee 
and  we  should  vote  down  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  argument  is  go- 
ing to  be  advanced  later  that  if  we  vote 
this  conference  report  down,  that  such  an 
action  will  somdiow  put  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  out  of  bustoess,  because  we 
are  going  into  recess  today  or  tcmorrow. 
Is  that  claim  true? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Tbt  charter  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  expires  July  1,  1973. 
so  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  big  hurry 
to  enact  this  law  in  order  to  continue 
the  Export-Import  Bank  in  existence  as 
the  gentleman  suggested. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words,  we 
could  in  effect  turn  down  this  gutted  con- 
ference report  today  wltixmt  doing  dam- 
age to  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  go 
through  our  5  weeks  of  recess  without 
any  damage  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
By  such  positive  action  we  would  in  effect 
say  to  the  Senate,  "We  are  not  willing 
to  yield  our  House  position  on  the  basis 
of  only  10  Senators  on  the  floor.  You 
gentlemen  in  the  Senate  really  did  not 
debate  the  issue  of  the  Wylle  amendment. 
And  certainly  we  do  not  want  you  to  try 
to  shove  it  down  our  throats  at  this  last 
minute  because  we  are  about  to  recess." 
Mr.  WYUE.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  I  think  over  and  beyond 
that  there  is  a  principle  Involved  here 
and  that  is  the  principle  of  whether  we 
are  going  now  to  adc^t  an  amendment 
which  would  impliedly,  as  I  stated  before, 
say  that  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  sup- 
port trade  with  our  enemy. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dcifins)  pointed  out  that  although  this 
applies  only  to  North  Vietnam,  it  could 
apidy  to  any  country  which  engages  us 
in  armed  oonfliet  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compllmoit  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  making  this  stand.  Tlxe  gentleman 
has  taken  the  time  and  effort— he  pa- 
tiently sat  through  the  «^"*^"g  and  Cur- 
rency hearings  and  has  heard  the  over- 
whehning  portions  of  the  testimony  on 
this  laaue.  I  know  the  gentleman  gen- 
erally supports  this  legislation,  except 
for  the  damaging  omission  of  his  amoxl- 
ment  ttiat  has  been  made  by  the  other 
body.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  to  be  com- 
plimented for  the  stand  that  he  has 
taken.  I  feel  that  a  lot  of  Members  in  the 
House  are  being  asked  to  abandon  a 
strong  positive  position  that  we  have 
taken  by  a  firm  vote  and  we  are  asked  to 
desert  that  clear  vote  under  the  guise  of 
a  last-minute  parliamentary  maneuver. 

Mr.  WYUE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  suggested  to  the 
House  that  this  legislation  Is  not  neces- 
saiy  because  there  is  authority 

Mi.  WYUE.  Not  necessary  today. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michiffsn.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yldd  further, 
would  the  gentleman  mind  tiling  me 
how  much  authorization  continues  to  ex- 
ist in  the  ExpoTt-Imi)ort  Bank  under 
the  present  authorization? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
authorization  still  exists. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Thm.  how 
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can  the  gentleman  say  this  legislation  is 
not  necessary  since  this  legislation  in- 
creases the  authorization  and  if  the  pres- 
ent authorization  is  exhausted  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  is  out  of  business. 

Mr.  WYUE.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
will  not  go  out  of  business.  Loans  are 
being  repaid  all  the  time.  What  you 
suggest  is  that  we  ought  to  raise  the 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  so 
that  it  oould  make  loans  to  nations  which 
are  furnishing  supplies  to  North  Viet- 
nam, and  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  par^  to 
that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yidd  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  like  to  cor- 
rect the  record  regarding  a  comment  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown) 
made.  I  know  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
BKovnr)  is  a  very  dedicated  member  of 
the  committee.  However,  the  authori- 
zation is  basically  used  for  giiaranteed 
loans  and  not  direct  loans.  The  testimony 
taken  by  our  committee  as  it  relates  to 
guaranteed  loans  clearly  shows  that 
some  of  this  authorization  authority  is 
turned  back  to  the  Bank  almost  dally.  So 
the  effect  is  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  renewed  loaning  authority 
almost  every  week.  It  is  true  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  they  will  need  this  addi- 
tional or  authorizing  authority,  but  it  is 
false  to  imply  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  make  additional  authorizations  in  this 
coming  5 -week  period.  In  addition  the 
direct  loans  made  by  the  Bank  are  in  no 
way  affected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct  in  his  answer 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  accept 
the  argxunent  that  the  Export-ImjMrt 
Bank  is  going  to  be  put  out  of  business, 
because  that  is  false. 

Mr.  WYUE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  again  for  his  contribu- 
tion, and  I  will  yield  in  Just  a  moment. 
I  do  not  mean  to  stand  here  and  imidy 
that  I  am  against  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  The  Export-Import  Bank  Is  an 
excellent  organization.  Since  its  creation 
in  1935  it  has  performed  a  great  public 
service,  and  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  It  is  one  of  the  few  governmental 
agencies  which  has  made  money  and  I 
am  in  favor  of  increasing  the  limit  which 
It  can  loan  and  I  am  In  favor  of  increas- 
ing the  amount  which  it  can  guarantee. 
I  am  in  favor  of  all  those  things.  I  am 
in  favor  of  taking  it  out  of  the  unified 
budget  and  that  sort  of  thing.  However, 
I  think  this  amendment  is  so  overriding 
that  we  must  defeat  the  conference  re- 
port and  retain  the  present  law. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

(Mr.   BlACKlUMf). 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  recall  a  famous 
old  statement  that  was  attributed  to  a 
Communist  leader  some  years  ago  in 
which  he  defined  a  capitalist  as  being  a 
man  who  will  sell  you  the  rope  that  you 
are  going  to  use  to  hang  him. 

Under  the  conference  report  not  only 
are  we  proposing  to  sell  the  rope,  but  we 
are  going  to  do  it  on  credit.  We  are  going 
to  finance  its  purchase,  which  is  a  pretty 
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sweet  arrangement  for  your  planned 
executioner  when  you  get  right  down  to 
It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  particularly 
interested  In  addressing  myself  to  the 
substance  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  the  House  expressed  its  will 
very  clearly  when  it  voted  some  200  to 
150,  a  vote  of  4  to  3,  on  a  record  vote,  that 
it  supported  the  amoidment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  fnwn  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtlix) 
and  supported  a  continuation  of  the  so- 
called  Pino  amendment.  The  House  has 
spoken. 

But,  what  I  am  concerned  about,  and 
what  I  want  you  to  be  concerned  about 
today,  is  the  procedure  which  has  be- 
come standard  for  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  leglslatlixi,  and  that  is 
allowing  our  legislation  to  be  drawn  by 
the  Senate,  when  a  half  dozen  Senators 
on  the  floor  can  adopt  a  change  in  the 
law  by  a  voice  vote,  without  debate,  while 
we  can  debate  the  same  issue  thoroughly 
in  the  House,  follow  debate  with  a  record 
vote,  yet  the  House  has  a  practice  of 
bowing  to  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashlxt)  how  many  of 
the  majority  party  conferees  supported 
the  House  position  on  the  Wylle  amend- 
ment. We  got  a  lot  of  hemming  and  haw- 
ing, and  a  little  fast  foot  shuffling,  but 
we  never  did  get  an  answer  because  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  did  not  want  to 
admit  that  there  was  not  a  one  who  sup- 
ported the  poeition  of  the  House  on  the 
Wylle  amendment.  And  so  when  these 
conferees  resisted,  with  the  highest 
minlmimi  effort,  the  position  of  the 
Senate,  it  should  not  come  as  a  shock  to 
learn  that  their  wills  where  overoame  by 
the  persuasion  of  the  Senate  conferees. 

So  I  say.  this  is  a  very  common  pattern 
in  legislation  coming  out  of  the  Bank- 
ing (Currency  Committee.  We  now  find 
ourselves  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
last  days  of  the  last  minute  of  a  session. 
and  we  are  being  told  we  desperately 
need  this  legislation  and  that  we  cannot 
possibly  turn  down  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
have  the  position  of  the  House  upheld  on 
Banking  and  Currency  Iq^slatlon,  we 
will  have  to  do  it  on  bills  Just  such  as 
this.  And  we  will  have  to  take  a  hard  vote 
occasionally  and  have  to  tell  the  Senate 
and  tell  the  House  conferees  "You  had 
better  stick  to  the  position  of  the  House 
occasionally  or  you  are  going  to  be  em- 
bcuraased  even  further  in  the  future." 

Mr.  EAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  US  look  at  the  par- 
liamentary situation.  If  the  conference 
report  is  turned  down  today,  what  is 
the  next  step? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Well,  we  can  re- 
quest another  ctmference  after  we  come 
back  from  the  recess. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  That  is  my  point.  Would  it 
be  possible  for  us  to  ask  for  another 
conference? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  It  is  my  under- 
standing we  can  ask  for  an  additional 
conference  on  the  same  legislation,  #nd 


at  that  point  our  position  would  have 
been  very  firmly  strengthened  by  a  sec- 
ond record  vote  to  turn  down  the  con- 
ference report,  which  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  do  today. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
for  one  further  question 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Can  the  House  then  In- 
struct the  conferees  on  this  point? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  think  they  can. 
yes.  I  think  our  vote  today  will  be  tanta- 
mount to  instructions  if  we  vote  down 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLAC:KBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tl«nan  from  Calif(»nia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
understanding  of  the  i)rocediu« — and  I 
could  be  wrong,  and  if  so  somebody  could 
correct  me — the  Hoiise  conferees  coidd 
ask  for  a  conference  tomorrow.  Action 
on  this  bill  could  be  taken  tomorrow, 
if  this  legslation  is  needed  that  soon. 
and  I  do  not  believe  on  the  basis  of 
testimony  taken  before  our  committee  it 
is.  But  if  it  is,  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  feels  it  is  imperative,  the  conferees 
could  ask  for  a  conference  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BLACKBITRN.  Let  me  make  this 
observation:  If  the  Export-Import  Witnfc^ 
needs  this  authorization  so  very  desper- 
ately the  group  that  took  the  chance  was 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  was  the  group 
that  put  us  In  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion whereby  we  are  limited  to  the  actions 
available  to  us  today.  It  was  not  our 
decision  to  put  the  House  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  we  have  to  accept  or  reject 
the  conference  report,  that  was  a  decision 
that  was  made  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Tlie  very  distln- 
guiahed  chairman  of  our  suboommiUee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashlbt)  , 
was  the  one  niio  said  he  got  his  informa- 
tion that  the  Nixon  administration  had 
basically  been  willing  to  accept  this  con- 
ference report  from  the  Senate  minority 
staff.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  be 
going  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Senate 
minority  staff  tells  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  do.  lliat  is  a  doubtful 
source,  especially  when  our  own  body  has 
taken  such  a  strong  position  by  a  vote. 
And  he  clearly  admitted  here  today  that 
he  was  not  really  sure  of  t^t. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  California 
maUng  that  observation. 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  with  the 
very  sincere  plea  that  we  stand  behind 
the  House.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  support  the  position  the  House  orig- 
inally adopted  so  stnmgly. 

I  think  the  position  the  House  adopted 
represents  the  thinking  of  85  or  90  per- 
cent of  the  American  pidUlc.  I  say  It  is 
time  that  we  insist  that  the  American 
public's  position  be  properly  upheld. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  down  the  conference  report. 
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Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  my  coUeagues  In  the  House,  first 
let  me  establish  my  credentials. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  I  carried  on  a  successful  almost 
one-man  battle  against  two  Members  of 
the  other  body  who  were  advocating  an 
irresponsible  Uberalizatlon  of  our  East- 
West  trade  policy. 

In  that  battle  I  was  phlloeophlcaUy 
alined  with  those  who  supported  the 
so-called  Pino  amendment. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  Pino  amendment 
and  the  discussion  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  WyUe  amendment. 

First  of  all,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  about  the  vote  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  House  on  the  WyUe  amend- 
ment but  there  occurred  during  tJie 
debate  two  gross  inaccuracies  or  mis- 
representations. 

The  first  was  that  it  was  suggested 
the  administration  favored  retention  al 
the  so-called  Fino  amendment.  I  think 
that  that  has  been  successfuUy  and  ade- 
quately explained  away. 

The  second  inaccuracy  or  misrepre- 
senUtion  that  occurred  during  the  debate 
related  to  the  financing  or  the  ability  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  finance  ex- 
ports to  Rumania.  I  Quote  from  that 
d*ate  a  statement  made  by  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio: 

Mr  ChairmMi.  In  th»  ctM  of  R\iinaal*, 
there  is  a  flndlng  that  Rumania  has  not 
been  trading  with  North  Vietnam,  bo  It  la 
not  trading  with  the  enemy  and  even  though 
It  la  a  Communist  coimtry  It  could  receive  a 
loan  from  the  Export -Import  BanL  That 
Is  precisely  the  point  of  my  amendment. 

Further  in  the  debate  the  same  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  said: 

I  think  he  has  made  an  argument  In  favor 
of  my  amendment.  As  I  stated  earlier,  Ru- 
mania has  been  found  not  to  be  dealing  with 
North  Vietnam  and  therefore  It  Is  being  oon- 
•Idered  for  an  Export-Import  Bank  loan.  If 
Poland  or  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China  or 
any  other  Communist  nation  will  agree  not 
to  deal  with  North  Vietnam,  I  would  say 
let  the  Export-Import  Bank  consider  a  loan 
to  It.  That  makes  my  point  precisely. 

Since  I  was  sure  that  the  gentleman's 
Information  was  incorrect,  I  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  about  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  statements. 


DICK* 

Donohue 
Eckhardt 
Bdmondaon 
Ed«anU,La. 
Bsch 

Bshleman 
Brlns.  Tenn. 
Fish 
Flynt 
Foley 
Praser 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oray 
OrUBtha 
Oroes 
Oubeer 
Hagan 
Halpem 
Hammer- 
Bchmldt 
Hantxa 

Hansen,  Waah. 
HarrlnKton 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  qxiorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Monbers  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  240] 

Aboureak  Brademas  Clauaen. 

Addabbo  Brooks  Don  H. 

Alexander  Buchanan  Clay 

Anderson.  HL  Buileaon.  Tex.  Cleveland 

Anderson.  Cabell  Coiman 

Tenn.  Carey,  N.T.  Cotter 

BeU  Celler  Davis,  Oa. 

Blatnlk  Chappell  Dellenback 

Boland  Clark  Dent 


Harsha 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

mck8,Wasb. 

HoUfleld 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kluczynakl 

Landrum 

tent 

Long,  La. 

McCIure 

MoOuUoch 

McDade 

McKay 

Macdonald, 


Miller,  Calif. 

Mink 

Molloban 

Moorbeaa 

Moeher 

MuTDhy.  N.T. 

Nix 

Passman 


Fatman 

PeUy 

Peyser 

Reld.N.T. 

Blegle 

Roberta 

Roush 

Ryan 

StOermaln 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schtuer 

Schwengel 

sues 

Slack 

Smith,  CaUf . 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tleman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waldie 

WUaon,  Bob 

V7Uaon. 

CbariesH. 
Tatron 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  336 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  5208)  entiUed  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  procurement 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishments  for 
the  Coast  Ouard.  and  to  authorize  the 
annual  active  duty  personnel  strength 
of  the  Coast  Ouard." 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  581. 
EXPORT  EXPANSION  FINANCE  ACT 
OP  1971 

The  SPEAKER.  When  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  was  not  present  was 
made  the  genUeman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown)  had  3  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gmtieman 
from  MichlffBii  (Mr.  BaowN) . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  genUeman  jdeld? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  to  help  the  United  States  expand 
its  export  trade.  I  think  all  of  us  have  re- 
cently seen  the  very  serious  situation 
developing  where  our  exports  have  not 
been  to  the  extent  that  we  want  them, 
and  our  imports  loave  been  greater  than 
we  want  them  to  be.  The  net  result  Is  the 
United  States  has  had  a  very  serious  Im- 
balance In  trade. 

nils  legislation  is  aimed  at  helping 
American  exporters  to  sell  abroad.  If  this 
conference  report  is  turned  down  there  is 
a  distinct  likelihood  that  for  a  6-week 
period  there  will  be  a  slowdown  in  the 
operations  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
in  helping  to  finance  American  export- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  help  that  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  gives  to  exporters.  One,  direct 
loans.  There  is  sufficient  money  in  the 


direct-loan  fund  to  prooeed  with  assist- 
ance, except  under  this  legislation  it  will 
be  coDstrued  as  a  draw  agsdnst  the  \5S. 
Treasury— and  I  think  we  want  to  min- 
imize that. 

Secondly,  we  can  make  loans  or, 
rather,  the  Export-Import  Bank  can 
make  loans  under  a  guarantee,  the  guar- 
antee authority,  which  is  the  best  way  to 
proceed,  expires  or  has  been  used  ui) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield,  it  does  not  expire. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  All  right,  it 
has  been  used  up.  I  will  concede  that  it 
may  not  expire,  but  It  has  been  used  up. 
So  that  the  net  result  is  if  we  reject  this 
conference  report,  we  could  take  acticoi 
that  would  be  very  harmful  In  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  to  expand  our  for- 
eign trade,  our  export  trade  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

One  other  comment,  Mr.  Speaker:  On 
page  5  of  the  conference  report  it  says, 
and  let  me  read  It,  and  I  quote: 

In  addition,  the  provision  precludes  the 
Bank  from  guaranteeing.  Insuring,  extend- 
ing credit,  or  participating  in  the  extension 
of  credit  to  any  nation  with  respect  to  which 
the  President  determines  that  such  trans- 
action would  be  contrary  to  the  national  In- 
terest. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Michigan  (Mr.  BROvtrN), 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  IkOchlgan  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Bfichlgan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yiAA  to  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  net  result  of  this  conference  report 
and  this  legislation  Is  that  if  the  Pres- 
ident decides  that  in  any  case,  m  any 
country,  the  Export-Import  Bank  should 
not  help  or  assist,  that  transaction  to 
that  country  cannot  be  consummated. 

So  there  Is  a  method  by  which  we  can 
control  the  use  of  this  bank  in  making 
deals  with  other  countries. 

Therefore  I  strongly  urge  that  this 
conference  report  be  approved. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
IiQchigan  for  those  c(«nments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  of  the  quorum 
call  I  was  attempting  to  point  out  inac- 
curacies in  the  debate  when  the  matter 
was  before  the  House. 

First,  there  was  an  Impression  that  the 
administration  favored  the  retention  of 
the  Pino  amendment.  That  is  Incorrect. 

Secondly,  there  were  representations 
mad6  with  respect  to  the  eligibility  of 
Romunla  for  Eximbtuak  financing. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  a  letter 
that  I  started  to  read  to  you  clearly 
says — and  I  quote : 

The  statement  you  have  heard  to  the  effect 
that  Romania  Is  eUglble  for  Exlmbank  fi- 
nancing la  Incorrect. 

Now,  why  do  I  point  out  these  inac- 
curacies to  you?  I  point  this  out  pri- 
marily because  I  know  there  are  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  have  come  to  me 
since  and  who  have  told  me  they  voted 
for  the  Wylie  amendment  at  that  time 
because  they  relied  upon  these  inaccura- 
cies. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  in  any  way  Intended  to  mis- 


represent— I  think  he  had  possibly  been 
misled. 

Mr.  WYLIE,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  On  page  23936  of  the 
CoNGRxssioNAL  RECORD  of  July  8  I  Said 
In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  gen- 
tlenum  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashlkt)  who  I 
thought  had  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
administration  was  in  favor  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  that  Mr.  Keams  had 
testified  before  the  Senate  BanUng  Com- 
mittee to  the  effect  that: 

In  this  case  the  executive  branch  does  not 
support  the  legislation  to  repeal  or  change 
the  Flno  amendment. 

That  is  from  the  record  of  proceedings 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  genUeman's  comments. 
I  suggest  that  the  Important  thing,  how- 
ever, Is  that  there  was  a  statement  or 
representation  made  at  the  time  of  de- 
bate in  the  House  that  the  administra- 
tion favored  the  Pino  amendment.  The 
administration  did  not  oppose,  nor  favor. 
Its  retention  but  at  this  point  in  time  the 
administration  favors  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report,  and  I  think  It  is 
essential  that  the  conference  report  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3ield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Notwith- 
standing the  previous  action  of  the 
House  for  the  reason  I  have  stated,  I 
think  the  position  of  the  House  was  mis- 
represented in  the  vote  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lu^e  the  adoption  of  the 
c<mference  report. 

aKNOUL   LKATX  TO   XXTKND 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  M«nbers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
la  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKEni.  The  questicsi  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  219,  nays  140,  not  voting  74, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  246] 
TEAS— 219 


Abouresk 
Abeug 
Adams 
Anderson, 

CaUf. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunalo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
Badmo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 


Boggs 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brssco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Pri  ^t^lHftTl 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlsbolm 


Clay 

CoUlns.  m. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cougbim 

Culver 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Davis.  Wis. 

delaOaiza 

Delaney 

DdlenbaCk 

DeUums 

Denholm 

DingeU 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

duPont 

Dwyer 


Edwards,  CalU 

.  Lloyd 

Reld,  N.T. 

EUberg 

Long,  Md. 

Reuss 

Erlenbom 

MoClory 

Rhodes 

Evans,  Colo. 

McCloskey 

Rlegle 

Fascell 

MoOolllster 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Plndley 

MoOormack 

Rodlno 

Plood 

McDonald. 

Roe 

Poley 

Mich. 

Roncallo 

Ford,  Oerald  B 

.  McEwen 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Ford. 

McFaU 

Rooney,  Pa. 

WUllam  D. 

Macdonald, 

Rosenthal 

Forsythe 

Mass. 

Rostenkowskl 

Fraser 

Madden 

Roy 

Prellnghuysen 

MalUlaid 

Ruppe 

Prenzel 

Mathias,  CaUf 

.  Ruth 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Blatsunaga 

Sarhanes 

Oallflanakts 

Mayne 

Scheuer 

Oarmatz 

Mazzoll 

SchneebeU 

Oaydos 

Meeds 

Selberltng 

Metcalfe 

Shipley 

aibbons 

Mlkva 

Bhriver 

Gonzalez 

Miller,  Calif. 

Slsk 

OrasBo 

MlUs,  Ark. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Gray 

Mills,  Md. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Green,  Greg. 

Mlnish 

Springer 

Green.  Pa. 

Mink 

Stafford 

Grover 

Mitchell 

Stanton, 

Oude 

Mizell 

J.  WUllam 

Kfrtn^^gBP 

Stanton, 

HamUton 

Moorbead 

James  V. 

Hanley 

Morgan 

Steele 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Morse 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Harvey 

Moss 

Stokes 

Hastings 

Murphy,  m. 

Sullivan 

Hathaway 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Symington 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Nedzl 

Taylor 

Nelsen 

Teague,  CaUf. 

Helstoikl 

Obey 

Thompson,  N  J 

Hicks,  Mass. 

O'Hara 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

O-Konskl 

Thone 

Hollfleld 

O'NeUl 

UdaU 

Horton 

Patten 

Pepper 

Vantk 

Howard 

Perkins 

Vlgorlto 

Jacobs 

PUce 

Ware 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Plmle 

Whalen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Podell 

WhaUey 

Jonas 

Preyer,  N.C. 

WidnaU 

Karth 

Price,  m. 

Wolff 

EJMtenmeler 

Pryor,  Aik. 

Wright 

Keith 

Pucinski 

Tates 

Koch 

Qule 

Toung,  Tex. 

Kyros 

RaUsback 

Zablockl 

LeggeU 

Rangel 

Zwach 

Lent 

Bees 

Link 

Reld,  m. 
NATS— 140 

Abbltt 

Griffin 

PurceU 

Abemethy 

Gubser 

Q!]iI1en 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Haley 

RandaU 

Archer 

Hall 

Rarlck 

Ashbrook 

Hays 

Robinson.  Va. 

Baker 

Henderson 

Rogers 

Baring 

Hillls 

Bousselot 

Bennett 

Hogan 

Roybal 

Betta 

HuU 

Runnels 

BevUl 

Hungate 

Hanrtman 

Blaggl 

Himt 

Satterfleld 

Blackburn 

Hutchinson 

Scberle 

Bray 

Ichord 

Schmltz 

Brinkley 

Jannan 

Scott 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sebelius 

Buchanan 

Kazen 

Shoup 

Burke,  Fla. 

Keating 

Skubitz 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Kee 

Smith,  Calif. 

Byron 

Kemp 

Snyder 

CaSery 

King 

Spence 

Camp 

Kuykendall 

Staggers 

Carter 

Kyi 

Steed 

Clausen, 

Landgrebe 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

DonH. 

LatU 

Stephens 

Clawson,Dei 

Lennon 

Stratton 

OolUer 

Lujan 

Stubblefleld 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

McKevltt 

Stuckey 

Colmer 

McKlnney 

Talcott 

Crane 

McMlUau 

Terry 

Daniel,  Va. 

Mahon 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Danlelson 

Mann 

Veysey 

Davis.  B.C. 

Martin 

Waggonner 

Dennis 

MatblB,Ga. 

Wampler 

Derwinski 

Melcher 

Watts 

Devlns 

Michel 

White 

Dickinson 

Ii<iUer,Ohlo 

Whitehurst 

Dom 

MinsbaU 

Whltten 

Dowdy 

Montgomery 

Wiggins 

Downing 

Myers 

WUUams 

Dimcan 

Natcher 

WUson.Bob 

Edwards,  Ala. 

NichoU 

Winn 

Flowers 

Pettis 

WyaU 

Fountain 

Pickle 

Wydler 

Frey 

Poage 

Wylle 

Gettys 

Poff 

Gold  water 

PoweU 

Toung,  Fla. 

Goodllng 

Price,  Tex. 

Zlon 
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Addabbo 

Bshleman 

Alexander 

Evlns,Tenn. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Fish 

Anderson, 

Fisher 

Tenn. 

Flynt 

BeU 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Blatnlk 

Fuqua 

Boland 

Gallagher 

Boiling 

GrUBths 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Gross 

CabeU 

Hagan 

CeUer 

ChappeU 

scbmldt 

Clancy 

Hanna 

Clark 

Hansen,  Wash 

Cleveland 

Harrington 

Oorman 

Harsha 

Cotter 

Hawkins 

Davis,  Oa. 

Hubert 

Dent 

Jones,  Ala. 

DIggs 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Donohue 

Klucsynski 

Eckhardt 

Landrum 

Edmondaon 

Long.  La. 

Edwards,  La. 

McClure 

Esch 

Mcculloch 

McDade 
McKay 

Mollnhan 

MfMfbfir 

Nix 

Passman 

Patman 

PeUy 

Peyser 

Roberts 

Rotiah 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Schwengel 

Bikes 

Slack 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tieman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waldie 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Yatron 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
Pfdrs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  ICr.  Hammerschmldt 
against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Harsha 
against. 

Mr.  CeUer  for,  with  Mr.  Saylor  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  MT. 
Clancy  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Cleveland  against. 

Mr.  Fish  for,  with  Mr.  Felly  against. 

Mr.  Moaber  for,  with  Mr.  ChappeU  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnols  for,  with  MT. 
Mt^lohan  against. 

Mr.  McDade  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Schwengel  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  against. 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Tieman  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  BUtnlk  with  Mr.  Bsch. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  FUher. 

Mr.  Edmondaon  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Ut.  RoberU  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mrs.  OrUBths. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Cotter,  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing^ 
ton. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  w».r>n» 

Mr.  C^abell  with  Mr.  Ptiqua. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Burleson 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cor- 


mi.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Van  Deer- 
lln. 

Mr.  McKEVTTT  and  Mr.  STAGGERS 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
taUe. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CUL- 
TURAL EXiTHANGE  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
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of  ttie  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  Uie  aocompanylnc 
X»9en,  referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Foreign  ASaiis: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report 
on  the  Intematlotial  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  prognun  conducted 
during  Fiscal  Tear  1970  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  under  tbe  Mutual  Ediica- 
tlonal  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  ot  1961 
(Public  Law  87-256.  the  Fulbrlght-Hays 
Act) .  In  the  1970  Fiscal  Year,  this  pix>- 
gram  provided  4.638  outstanding  schol- 
ars and  leaders  in  the  pnifesslcms,  the 
arts  and  public  life  with  Intensive  ex- 
change experiences  which  linked  the 
United  States  with  123  other  countries 
and  territories. 

The  major  part  of  this  report  1b  de- 
voted to  a  review  of  a  little  known  but 
Increasingly  important  aspect  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  complex  of  activities  designed 
to  provide  fOrtdgn  students  with  broader 
opportunltieB  to  participate  in  the  life 
of  this  country.  Such  activities  mean  that 
students  who  seek  training  in  the  United 
States  are  afforded  not  only  the  best  pos- 
sible educational  experience  but  also  a 
better  chance  to  beoome  acquainted  with 
our  people,  our  customs  and  our  institu- 
tions. These  efforts  are  directed  to  for- 
eign students  who  come  here  without 
Govemment  spoiaanbip,  as  well  as  to 
that  group— about  5%  of  the  total— who 
receive  United  States  ftnanrial  support. 

In  cconmon  with  many  other  oountrles, 
the  United  States  now  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  students  who  come  from  foreign 
countries — ^wdl  over  13S.000 — although 
they  constitute  a  far  smaller  percentage 
of  the  total  student  population  ttian  they 
do  in  major  European  unlventties. 

These  students  present  the  United 
States  with  an  exceptiooal  (^iportunity. 
Not  only  do  they  enrich  the  International 
dimifnslon  of  ediioatloa  for  American 
students,  but  they  also  provide  outstand- 
ing talent  for  our  research  and  tearhtng 
programs.  Moreover,  many  among  tbem 
will  become  tomoRow's  leaders  In  many 
Adds  In  their  home  oountrles. 

The  isttf esslonal  and  personal  ties 
which  these  students  form  while  they 
are  studying  here  and  the  insights  they 
gain  into  our  way  of  life  will  help  shape 
their  future  perceptions  of  America. 
Their  experience  here  today  can  have 
a  major  impact  on  the  quality  of  com- 
munication between  their  societies  and 
ours  tomorrow.  Public  and  private  pro- 
grams which  enhance  the  experiences  of 
these  potential  leaders  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  build  the  human  foundations  for 
a  more  peaceful  world. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  the  Oongress. 

RXCBAMO  NncoH. 

TBI  Wbiti  Housx.  Auffust  5.  1971. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
6208.  COAST  GUARD  AXJTHORI- 
ZATION 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
conslderatl(m  of  the  conference  repMt  on 
the  bill  (HJl.  6208)  to  authorise  appro- 
priations for  procurement  of  vessels  and 


aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  to  authorize  the  annual  ac- 
tive duty  personnel  strength  of  the  Coast 
Guard;  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
conference  report  and  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  is  in  firing  the 
unanimous  consent  request  if  It  Is  his  in- 
tention to  explain  this  bffl  and  whether 
or  not  the  Senate  add-ons  are  going  to  be 
discussed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mem- 
bers? 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  I  will  report  on  the  Senate 
amendment  and  also  on  the  House 
amendment  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
and  give  an  explanation  of  the  situation 
on  these  points. 

Mr.  HAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
j^eld  to  the  goiUeman  for  that  purpose. 

Bfr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  at  the  c(mf  erence  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  5208)  to  authorize  iu>proprlations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offdiore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
to  authorise  the  annual  active  duty  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  Coast  Guard,  sub- 
mit the  following  joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  to  the  Senate  in  explanatUm 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  managers  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 


coMnsxircx  bttbsrtur 


MO.    1 

Hotna  BiLXi 
The  House  authorized  to  be  i^Tpropri- 
ated  $32,614,000,  for  the  procurement  and 
extension  of  service  life  of  three  kmg- 
range  search  aircraft,  six  medium-range 
helicopters,  and  one  administrative  air- 
craft and  the  extension  of  service  Ufe  of 
various  other  aircraft. 

lENATs  Aiczmiixirr 

Senate  Amendment  No.  1  Increased 
this  amount  by  $6,710,000,  to  $38,324,000. 
with  the  intent  that  $8,960,000  be  used 
for  two  additional  ICHig-range  search  air- 
craft and  the  Senate  deleted  the  author- 
ization for  the  administrative  aircraft. 

comvsmcx  suarnui* 

Tlie  conference  substitute  authorizes 
to  be  api»t>prlated  $41,674,000  for  the 
procurement  of  five  long-range  search 
aircraft,  six  medium-range  helicopters, 
one  administrative  aircraft,  and  the  ex- 
tcnstan  of  service  life  of  various  aircraft. 

AMnrDKzm  mo.  a 
Boxm  Bin. 

Hie  House  bill  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $13,440,000,  for  the  procure- 
ment of  three  long-range  search  aircraft. 

SSMATB  AlOatSKXMT 

The  Senate  amendment  Increased  the 
three  long-range  search  aircraft  to  five 
and  thus,  increased  the  amount  by  $8,- 
960,000. 


The  conference  report  authorizes  to 
be  appropriated  $22,400,000  f  <»-  five  long- 
range  search  aircraft  The  conferees  de- 
termined that  the  Coast  Guard's  long- 
term  procurement  program  requires  the 
procurement  of  sufficient  long-range 
multimtuslon  aircraft  to  provide  the  gulf 
coast,  Caribbean,  and  the  North  Pacific 
areas  with  adequate  air  coverage  for 
search  and  rescue,  law  enforcement,  ma- 
rine environmental  protection  and  off- 
shore fishery  surveillance.  Budget  con- 
straints required  that  the  Coast  Guard 
limit  Its  fiscal  year  1972  procurement 
to  three  aircraft.  Tto^  conferees  feel  that 
simultaneous  procurement  of  five  air- 
craft is  mandatory  in  order  that  the 
Coast  Guard  may  properly  discharge  its 
duties  throughout  all  areas.  The  rm>ld- 
ly  expanding  antipollution  functions 
should  not  be  delayed  another  year  be- 
cause of  budget  limitations,  and  the  cost 
savings  from  an  increased  purchase  may 
permit  the  Coast  Guard  to  expand  its 
eqlupment  for  other  areas  vital  to  envi- 
ronmental protection. 

AMXMDMXNT   MO.   S 
HOTTBK   BIU. 

The  House  authorized  to  be  i^pn^ri- 
ated  $3,250,000  for  the  purchase  of  an 
additional  jet  administrative  aircraft  for 
the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

SBNATX    AMXMSMXMT 

Senate  amendment  No.  3  struck  out 
line  4  on  page  3:  thereby  eliminating  the 
administrative  aircraft  put  in  by  the 
House. 

COMrUXMCS   ■UBVl'lTUTK 

The  conference  substitute  reinserted 
the  one  administrative  aircraft  on  line 
4,  page  3.  Ibus.  $3,250,000  for  tUs  ad- 
ministrative aircraft  was  also  reinserted 
In  the  total  figure  for  the  procurement 
and  extension  of  service  life  at  aircraft. 

Your  conferees  felt  it  was  necessary 
and  appnH>riate  to  reinsert  the  funds 
for  this  administrative  aircraft  since  the 
jet  now  In  use  by  the  Coast  Guard  is 
constantiy  used  by  higher  echelon  offi- 
cials of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Transpor- 
tation Department,  and  on  occasion,  even 
officials  of  other  executive  departments. 
The  jet  and  the  turbopn^)  serve  many 
functions,  primary  among  these  are  their 
availability  to  take  Coast  Guard  and 
other  officials  to  disaster  sites  and  the 
many  other  areas  of  Coast  Guard  re- 
sponslbilitity  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  its  territories.  These 
demands  for  quick  response  transporta- 
tion have  Increased  considerably  in  the 
last  several  years  due  to  the  Nation's 
growing  awareness  and  concern  over  the 
pollution  problem.  As  the  Coast  Guard's 
responsibility  in  this  area  has  Increased, 
so,  too,  has  Its  need  to  respond  n4>idly. 
In  addition  to  normal  Coast  Giuird  re- 
quirements which  put  a  heavy  demand 
on  these  alroraft,  your  conferees  were 
Impressed  by  additional  extraordinary 
usage  of  this  equipment  which  must  also 
be  available  to  fiy  the  railway  accident 
survey  team  to  railroad  wrecks;  trans- 
port an  air  pollution  team  from  NOAA ' 
and  provide  quick  response  capability  for 
a  water  p<dlution  team  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 


AMKNOMCNT    NO.    4 
HOITSX   BUJ. 


The  House  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $51,690,000  tar  the  construction  of 
Coast  Guard  installations. 


SKMATX  BILL 

The  Senate  bill  Inserted  the  following 
language:  "(36)  North  Bend.  Oreg.:  con- 
struct air  station  faculties." 


SBMATS  AMENDMKNT 

Senate  amendment  No.  4  Increased  this 
amount  by  $10,500,000,  to  $62,190,000, 
with  the  Intent  that  the  funds  be  allo- 
cated for  the  following: 

First.  $2,500,000  for  a  new  air  station 
at  North  Beijd.  Oreg. 

Second.  $5,000,000  for  a  prototype  har- 
bor radar  marine  traffic  system  in  Puget 
Sound. 

Third.  $1,500,000  to  increase  procure- 
ment schedules  for  the  Air-DeUver- 
able  Anti-Pollution  Transfer  System 
(ADAPTS). 

Fourth.  $1,500,000  to  accelerate  pro- 
curement of  components  of  the  oil  slick 
containment  system. 

OOMTDUEMCX  BUBSiirUTS 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
to  be  appropriated  $62,190,000,  which  au- 
thorizes fimds  for  the  new  air  station 
at  North  Bend,  Oreg.,  the  prototype  har- 
bor radar  advisory  system,  and  the  oil 
pollution  control  systems. 

AMKNDUKNT    NO.    S 

This  was  a  Senate  technical  amend- 
ment to  accommodate  the  Senate's  inser- 
tion of  additional  items  authorized  for 
construction. 

AlCKNOMKNT    NO.    6 
ROUSB   BILL 

No  comparable  provision. 

SKNATB  BILL 

The  Senate  bill  Inserted  the  following 
language:  "(35)  various  locations:  de- 
velop and  constnict  additional  harbor 
advisory  radar  and  marine  trafBc  sys- 
tems." 

COMFBBZMCB  BUBSlll'DTa 

ITie  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  add  $5,000,000  for  re- 
search, development  and  construction  of 
a  prototype  harbor  radar  advisory  and 
marine  traffic  system — ^integrated  ma- 
rine traffic  system.  Based  upon  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  generation  type  Installa- 
tion now  located  in  San  Francisco,  the 
conferees  are  convinced  that  the  future 
of  safe  and  efficient  marine  tranqwrta- 
tton  requires  increased  te<dmologlcal 
capabllily  to  assist  in  the  safe  move- 
ment of  vessels  in  restricted  waters.  De- 
vtiopment  and  deployment  of  a  system, 
similar  to  that  used  to  assist  air  traffic, 
would  do  much  to  prevent  collisions  and 
groundings  and  would  assist  in  the  faster 
devel(9xnent  of  a  more  rational  and  safer 
marine  transportation  system. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  estimated  that 
the  $5  million  would  provide  an  opera- 
tion center  in  the  Seattie  area,  a  sur- 
veillance system  consisting  of  three  to 
five  fixed  radar  units  and  a  cotnmunlca- 
tion  system  fbr  the  Puget  Sound  area. 
The  conferees  endorse  the  development 
of  this  expanded  prototype  system  as  an 
Important  step  in  improving  marine 
safety  and  protecting  the  environment  of 
all  our  Nation's  major  harbor  and  port 
areas. 

AlCXMDiaHT  MO.  T 


oo: 


CB  BUBamUTS 


No  comparable  provision.  . 


ThB  OMiference  substitute  authorises 
to  be  appn^rlated  $2,500,000  for  con- 
structing and  equipping  the  new  Coast 
Guard  multipurpose  ahr  station  at  North 
Bend,  Oreg.  TUs  station  will  reduce  the 
operations  overioad  on  Cbast  Guard  sta- 
tions located  tAatnibett  in  Oregon  and  in 
Washington  and  permit  the  Coast  Guard 
to  be  more  responsive  to  requests  for 
search  and  rescue  assistance,  to  increase 
protection  for  our  offshore  fishing  fieets, 
and  to  upgrade  the  law  enforcement 
capability  in  this  area. 

Mr.  HAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  chairman's 
detailed  explanation,  which  almost 
taught  me  more  than  I  wanted  to  learn. 
I  can  understand  fzxMn  each  individually 
rationalized  point  why  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  our  esteemed  Coast  Guard  service. 
But  I  rise  to  adc  for  this  explanatt(m, 
Mr.  ^>eaker,  prlnuully  for  two  reasons: 
In  the  first  place,  here  we  are  again 
violating  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  by  asking  unanimous  consent 
of  all  Members  that  this  bill,  yrtdch.  was 
just  received  from  the  other  body  and 
filed  tills  afternoon,  be  taken  up  without 
the  3  reqtilsite  legislative  days  after  hav- 
ing been  printed,  so  that  the  Members 
mle^t  study  it  and  cast  a  matured  judg- 
ment on  the  increase  or  the  change  over 
the  House-passed  bill. 

The  second  reason  I  reserved  the  right 
to  object  is  because  originally  this  pro- 
posed authorization  was  less  than  $100 
million.  It  was  increased  by  120  percent 
to  a  total  of  $310,750,000  by  House 
action. 

It  went  to  the  other  body,  which  in 
their  own  version  raised  it  to  $236  million 
in  round  figures,  and  then  the  conference 
report,  lo  and  behold,  comes  back  raising 
that  by  another  $4  million,  for  a  total 
of  $240  million. 

I  am  a  friend  of  the  Coast  Guard.  I 
have  had  them  pull  me  off  sandbars,  and 
I  have  seen  the  excellent  work  they  are 
doing  all  the  way  along,  including  the 
armed  services,  when  so  assigned. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  maybe 
the  question  is  moot  or  at  least  academic, 
because  if  I  am  correctly  Informed  we 
have  already  waived  the  rules,  we  have 
already  waived  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nlzatirai  Act,  and  we  have  already  ap- 
propriated for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972.  This  places  the  opera- 
XXaa  before  the  authorization  and  Is  a 
paradox.  Now  comes  a  request  for  unani- 
mous consent  to  approve  the  authoriza- 
tion after  the  fact,  and  I  am  deUi^ted 
to  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mary- 
land? 
There  was  no  objection. 
(For  conference  r^iort  and  statement, 
see  prior  proceedings  of  today.) 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentieman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Oakmatz)  is  recognized. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port ttie  tmanimous  consent  request  of 
the  gentieman  from  Maryland  to  take  up 
and  pass  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 


5208,  Coast  Guard  authorizations  for  fis- 
cal year  1971. 

Briefly  stated,  tiie  conferees  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  Senate  amendments 
providing  for  the  authorization  of  fimds 
for  two  additional  long-range  search  air- 
craft, construction  of  an  air  station  In 
Oregon,  research,  development,  and  con- 
struction of  a  prototype  harbor  radar  ma- 
rine traffic  system  in  Puget  Soimd,  pro- 
curement of  components  of  an  oil  slick 
containment  system  and  an  alr-dellver- 
able  antipollution  transfer  syston.  In 
addition,  the  conferees  have  a^^ed  to 
accept  the  House  provision  for  an  admin- 
istration Jet  aircraft  for  the  CToast  Guard 
to  more  rapidly  respond  to  oil  slick  and 
pollution  incidents  and  other  disasters. 

As  the  hearings  and  debates  of  the  last 
2  years  have  indicated,  we  have  needed, 
almost  urgently,  a  greato-  capability  to 
cope  with  oil  spills  and  with  surveillanoe 
of  foreign  fieets  fishing  off  both  of  our 
coasts. 

As  the  Russians,  Poles,  and  EUtft  and 
West  Germans  continue  to  overexpldt 
the  fisheries  resources  off — and  on— our 
Continental  Sh^,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  necessary  to  observe  and  police 
their  efforts.  The  additional  planes  will 
aid  us  in  doing  this  and,  also,  help  us  to 
police  the  efforts  of  our  own  fieets. 

The  additional  portable  oil  contain- 
ment unit  will  enable  us  to  have  a  much 
greater  competency  in  coping  with  the 
doaens  of  major  oil  q?ills  that  occur  each 
year.  These  systems  are  designed  to  be 
flown  to  the  site  of  a  disabled  tanker  in 
danger  of  leaking  oil.  They  can  be  quickly 
rigged  up  to  transfer  the  tanker's  oU  into 
several  collapsible  plastic  bags.  In  this 
manner,  140,000  gallons  of  oU  can  be  re- 
moved—before it  has  a  Chance  to  seep 
into  the  sea  and  endanger  nearby  coast- 
lines. 

All  of  our  country's  coastline  is  vul- 
nerable— and  imless  we  do  more,  and  do 
it  soon,  the  time  will  inevitably  arrive 
when  nearly  all  our  coastlines  win  have 
experienced  the  devastation  caused  by 
oil  spills.  The  Senate  additions  are  a 
major  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMUNICATION  mOM  THE  HON- 
ORABLE EDWARD  J.  DEKWiNSea 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

WASHnroTON,  D.C 

AugvMt  S.  1971. 
Hon.  Cabl  Albbbt, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
WathiHi^on,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Spsaxbb:  The  VS.  Oroup  to  the 
IntaipuUamentary  UBlon  wlU  Bttend  tba 
SOth  Oonftrenoe  BCbedulcd  to  be  held  In 
Paris,  Vtftnoe,  the  week  of  August  80.  1971. 

Our  Delegation  deBlras  to  d^Mut  the 
XJaited  Statea  on  Friday,  August  37,  and  will 
return  tmmert  lately  upon  the  closing  of  the 
Oonferenoe  on  September  11. 

Tlie  liBQUMn  of  the  DelagaUon  from  the 
House  are:  Bepreeentatlves  Bdward  J.  Dw- 
wlnskl  (m.),  John  jannan  (OUa.),  Bob 
Oasey  (Thl).  I.ee  R.  HamUtan  (Hid.).  Jdm 
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8.  Motuigan  (Oonn.),  Aloaiider  Plmle 
(N.Y.).  F.  Bradford  Motm  (Mm*.).  BolMrt 
UcClory  (ni.).  JackMO  S.  Bette  (Ohio),  and 
Cbarles  WUaon  (Calif.). 

Kay  I  aak  you  to  do  me  tbe  court«sy  of 
announclxtg  th«  names  of  tbese  delegatee 
■o  tbat  they  may  pppvtx  In  the  "Congreaalon- 
al  Record." 

There  will  also  be  thirteen  delegates  fntn 
the  Senate  attending  the  Ckmferenoe. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kdwabd  J.  Dbwixski. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  RR. 
3304  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY 

Mr.  QARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
CO  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  Flday  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  bill  (HH.  3304)  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  27,  1954,  cammonly 
known  as  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act, 
to  conserve  and  protect  Atlantic  salmon 
of  North  American  origin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  OCEANS  AND  ATMOS- 
PHERE 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  2587)  to 
establish  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Oceans  and  Atmosphere, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendments. 

•Rie  cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  3,  strike  out  nwenty-one"  and 
Insert  "twenty-flve". 

Page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  "the". 

Page  a.  line  5,  strike  out  "seven"  and  In- 
sert "nine". 

Page  2.  line  7,  strike  out  "seven"  and  in- 
sert "eight". 

Page  3.  line  0,  strike  out  "seven"  and  In- 
sert "eight". 

Page  3,  line  16.  after  "tlons."  Insert:  "The 
comprehensive  annual  report  required  herein 
shall  be  submitted  on  or  before  June  30  of 
each  year,  beginning  June  30, 1972." 

Page  4,  strike  out  lines  1  to  4,  Inclusive, 
and  Insert: 

"Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
make  available  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
such  staff,  information,  personnel  and  ad- 
ministrative servtcea.  and  assistance  ss  it 
may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out  Its  ac- 
tivities. The  Advisory  Committee  U  author- 
ized to  request  from  any  department,  agency, 
or  Independent  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  any  Information  and  assist- 
ance it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act:  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  Instrumentality  Is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 
to  furnish  such  Information  and  assistance 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  upon  request 
made  by  Its  Chairman,  without  relmbiuve- 
ment  for  such  services  and  assistance." 

Page  4.  after  line  4.  insert : 

"Sac.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
^>proprlated  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
•300.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1873,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ttota  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
to  explain  the  Senate  amendments  he  Is 
asking  us  to  accept. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  shall  be  delighted  to, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  amendments 
to  HJl.  2587  consist  of  six  amendments 
which  are  essentially  of  a  minor  and 
clarifying  nature.  All  the  amendments 
are  germane  to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House.  They  are  sJl  acceptable  to  the 
committee  and  their  acceptance  is  rec- 
ommended. 

First,  memt)ershlp  of  the  committee  is 
changed  from  21  to  25. 

The  purpose  of  the  increase  is  to  make 
it  easier  for  the  administration  to  in- 
sure the  necessary  broad  representation 
of  interests,  expertise,  and  geograi^cal 
distribution  on  the  Advisory  Committee. 
Since  these  basic  requirements  are  laid 
down  in  the  House  bill.  I  believe  that  this 
change  should  be  accepted. 

Second,  the  word  "the"  is  deleted  from 
the  title  of  the  committee. 

The  Senate  report  gives  no  explana- 
tion for  this  change  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  title  of  the  committee  is 
perfectly  acceptable  with  or  without  the 
"the",  and,  therefore.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment.  The  Senate  ne- 
glected to  make  the  same  change  in  the 
title  of  the  act. 

Third.  The  staggered  scheme  of  terms 
has  been  amended  to  reflect  the  change 
tn  membership. 

Instead  of  the  7.  7,  7  dlstributlOQ  for 
1.  2,  and  3-year  appointments,  the 
amendment  would  provide  for  9,  8,  and 
8,  respectively.  This  Is  necessary  if  the 
first  amendment  Is  to  be  accepted. 

Fourth.  Section  4  was  amended  to  re- 
quire that  the  annual  report  be  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  a  specified  date  each 
year,  specifically  June  30,  with  the  first 
report  due  June  30,  1972. 

This  amendment  is  considered  to  be 
an  improvement  and  is  recommended  for 
acceptance. 

Fifth.  Section  6  is  amended  to  add 
more  specific  language  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  bill  which  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Advisory  Committee  is 
authorized  to  request  and  receive  neces- 
sary information  and  assistance  from 
all  Federal  departments,  agencies,  and 
Instrumentalities  and.  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law.  this  Information  and  as- 
sistance will  be  furnished  without  re- 
imbursement. 

This  amendment  is  considered  to  be  an 
improvement  and  is  recommended  for 
acceptance. 

Sixth.  A  specific  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations section  is  added  consistent 
with  the  estimates  of  costs  contained  in 
the  committee  report  on  the  bill. 

Since  this,  in  effect,  places  a  limita- 
tion on  the  annual  authorization.  I  con- 
sider it  an  improvement  and  support  its 
acceptance.  As  estimated,  the  potential 
costs  for  administration  should  be 
roughly  divided  half  and  half  between 
Committee  membership  compensation 
and  travel  expenses,  and  staff  expenses, 
including  a  staff  of  three  persons,  GS-14. 


OS-8,  and  08-4,  a  salary  of  approxi- 
mately $36,000,  with  necessary  staff  ex- 
penses of  approximately  $50,000.  The  au- 
thorization will  permit  approximately 
500  committee-member  days  of  activity 
in  canying  out  the  committee's  f  imction. 

There  are  six  amendments  which  are 
of  a  minor  or  clarifying  nature,  all  of 
which  were  agreed  to  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceanography  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce  of  the  Senate 
reported  the  bill  out. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion and  ask  him  if  all  of  the  amend- 
ments are  germane  and  if  any  of  tliem 
increase  the  cost  over  the  House-passed 
version. 

Mr.  LENNON.  They  are  all  germane 
to  the  House  bill.  Actually,  there  is  a 
Umltation  on  the  annual  authorization 
which  was  not  entirely  clear  in  thA 
House  bill  and  which  is  now  crystal  clear 
in  the  Senate  bill,  and  we  happily  accept 
that.  There  is  not  one  cent  of  increase  in 
the  authorization  and  it  is  an  tmnuat 
authorization. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  10061. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  FLOOD  sulnnitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  10061)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Lc^r,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

CONTEBSNCB  RiFoaT  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  92-461) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10061)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  V^elfare,  and  Related  Agencies  for  the 
flsoca  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  purpose*,"  having  met.  after  full,  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  3.  18.  18.  37.  33,  33,  35,  44. 
45  and  48. 

Iliat  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 9.  11.  29,  34.  38,  88,  39.  40.  47  and  48. 
and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nximbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$88,391,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nvmibered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
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ment  Uaert  "•013,201,000'':  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendmenrt,  as  fel- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "978,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$320,708,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  ithe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendnMnt.  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  the  following:  "$830,161,- 
000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  Hoxise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$102,771,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$98,690,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$306,704,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dUagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$197,200,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fellows : 
In  lieu  of  the  s\un  named  in  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$41,400,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$94JO6,00O';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lu  diisagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$232,107,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  ajnendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  e\im  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$43,388,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$163,164,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fcdlows: 
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In  lieu  c(  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$116,690,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amoid- 
ment  Insert  "$106,710,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niuibered  34:  "mat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  followa: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$173,616,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  38:  "mat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senat«  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$116.833,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows- 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$37,256,600»;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows- 
In  Ueu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$74,948,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31 :  That  the  Hotise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows- 
in  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "24.086,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

,-:^*?*^*^™*°*  numbered  43:  That  the  House 
rececie  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42,  and  sfn-ee 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fondWs- 
nf-i^"".  J?*  *"™  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$38,960,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same.  -«="»«! 

Amendment  numbered  43:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43.  and  agree 

Tr.  fr«?,'^t  ^"-^  *°  amendment,  as  foll^ 
in  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amendment 
msm:^I0,OOO,0OO";   and  the  Senate  fg^ 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dls- 
agreement  amendments  numbered  1.  18  30 
37,  41,49,  and  50. 

Danxxl  J.  Flood. 
William  h.  Matchxk, 
Nkal  Sjoth. 
,  W.  R.  Hull.  Jr.. 

Bob  Casbt. 
Edwasd  J.  Paton, 
George  Mahon, 
Robert  H.  Michel, 
Garner  E.  Srbtver, 
Charlotte  T.  Reio, 
Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Warren    O.    ASagnitson. 
John  Stennis. 
Alan  Bible, 
Robert  C.  Btro, 
William  Proxmirs, 
Joseph  M.  Montota. 
Ernest  K.  Hollinos. 
Allen  J.  Ellendkr, 
Noamis   Cotton. 
Cliftoro  p.  Case, 
Hiram  L.  Fono, 
J.  Caleb  Boogs. 
Charles  H.  Percy. 
Edward  W.  Brooke. 
Hilton  R.  Touno. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Jonrr  Ezflah  atort  Statxmzmt  or  thx 

OOMMITTEa  or  CONVKRXNCB 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senaite  at  the  ocmferenoe  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoiisee  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10061.  maUng  appropriations  for  the  Depcut- 
menits  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies  Ux  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other 
purpoeee,  submit  the  following  Joint  stttte- 
ment  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  managers  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report : 

title  i — department  or  labor 
Manpower  AAmHUttration 
Amendment  No.  l:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
ooncur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides thait  $30,000,000  of  the  amount  of 
$748,799,000  cootalned  In  the  bUl  far  "Man- 
power training  services"  shall  be  transfened 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  fi- 
nance emergency  food  and  medical  servtces 
programs  in  areas  of  exceedingly  htg^i  unem- 
ployment, and  that  this  amount  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  appropriation  "Manpower 
training  services"  upon  «iac*ment  of  the 
1972  appropriation  for  the  Oflloe  of  Eoonon^ 
Opportunity. 

Workplace  Standards  Administration 
Amendment  No.  3:  Approprlaites  $86,391,000 
for  "Salaries  and  e^>ensee"  Instead  of  $81  - 
391.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $9a!- 
391,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  In- 
crease above  the  appropriation  proposed  by 
the  House  is  for  acUvltles  under  the  Occu- 
paUonal  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Amendment  No.  3 :  Appropriates  $38,500,000 
for  "Salaries  «uid  expenses"  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $36,760,000  ae  propoeed 
by  the  Senate. 

tttlb  n — department  or  health,  education, 

AND  WELFARE 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
AdministratioH. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $ei2.201,« 
000  tor  "Mental  health"  instead  of  $661,201,- 
000  as  prc^xwed  by  the  House  and  $658!30l!- 
000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate.  The  Incnaae 
of  $31,000,000  above  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  House  Includes  $8,000,000  for  conatruc- 
tion  of  community  mental  health  centera 
$1,000,000  for  hospital  Improvement  program 
grants,  $6,000,000  for  alcoholism  community 
■iwlBtance  formula  grants,  and  $30,000,000 
for  alcohoUom  project  grants. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Provides  that  $76,000.- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Mental 
health"  sShaU  remain  available  \intu  Jvme  30 
1973.  Instead  of  $66,193,000  as  propoeed  by 
the  House  and  $194,903,000  as  propoeed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $330,703.- 
000  for  "Comprehensive  health  planning  and 
services"  instead  of  $312,753,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $336,652,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  above  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  House  includes  $4,500,000 
for  health  service  centers,  $960,000  for  the 
migrant  health  program,  and  $2300,000  for 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $330,161,- 
000  for  "Maternal  and  chUd  health"  instead 
of  $326,661,000  ss  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $339,651,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Increase  above  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  Hoiise  Includes  $1,872,000  for  grants 
to  States  for  crippled  chUdren's  services. 
$1,060,000  for  comprehensive  projects  for  ma- 
ternity and  Infant  care,  $258,000  for  Intensive 
care  of  Infants,  and  $330,000  for  dental  health 
of  chUdren. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $103,771.- 
000  for  "Regional  medical  programs"  Instead 
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at  t8a.771.000  M  propo— d  hy  tbm  Boum  and  propoaad  by  th*  Bumf.  The  Vaantm  ovw  th*  000  for  "John  E.  Fogarty  Intamattonal  Can- 

$122,771,000  M  propoMd  by  tha  Senate.  The  amount  ptopoeed  by  the  HOuae  tnotudea  •!,•  ter  for  Advanced  study  In  the  Health  Sd- 

Oommlttee  of  Ckwference  ia  acreed  that  no  800.000  for  kidney  reaearoh  and  tS.MO.OOO  enoea"  aa  propoeed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 

eziatlng  regional  medical  program  la  to  re-  whUA  la  the  amount  aafeimaied  to  be  neoea-  $8,783X>00  aa  propoaed  by  the  Houae. 

celve  a  leaMr  amount  In  flacal  year   1972  aary  to  fund  at  leaat  80  petoent  of  the  oom-  Amendment  No.  80:  Reported  In  *»«»>itin»*i 

than  It  received  in  1971.  petlng  raaiarch  grant  i^ilioattoni  that  will  dlaagreement.  The  managera  on  the  part  of 

The  Committee  bellevea  one  of  the  prob-  be  on  hand  during  flacal  year  1972.  the  Houae  will  ottv  a  motion  to  agree  to  the 

lema  which  needa  attention  la  the  avaUa-  AmendmantNo.  82:  ApproprUteatllOJSOO.-  Senate    amendment    with    an    Mwtmrfm^int 

blUty  of  hemodlalysla  for  thoae  with  other-  000  for  "Maitonal  Inatttute  of  Meurcdoglcal  which    wlU     appnqirlate    $180,820,000    for 

wlae  termliua  kidney  dlseaae.  Dlaeaaea  and  Stroke"  Instead  of  $108^80.000  "Health  manpower"  InateMl  of  $211,808,000  aa 

Amendment  No.  0 :  IMetea  language  pro-  aa  propoeed  by  the  Houae  and  $180,187,000  aa  propoaed  by  the  Senate.  The  Houae  did  not 

poeed  by  the  Houae  regarding  Inauranoe  of  propoeed  by  the  Senate,  "nie  Increaae  over  conaider  the  budget  for  «iu  it«m  since  the 

oOclal  motor  vehlclea  In  foreign  oountriea.  the  amount  propoaed  by  the  Houae  includea  major  part  waa  not  authdrlsed  at  the  time 

Amendment  Mo.  10:  i^iproprlatea  $88,800,-  $8,000,000  for  acute  q>lnal  oord  injury  <dlnl-  the  House  acted.  All  of  thla  appropriation  la 
000  for  "Dlaeaae  control"  Instead  of  $M,428,-  cal  reaearoh  osmtan,  $8,000,000  for  raaearoh  currently  authorlaed,  but  the  amendment 
000  aa  propoaed  by  the  House  and  $118,840,000  on  mult^e  aclerosla.  muacxUar  dystrophy,  had  to  be  reported  In  t*f!hni«»«.i  dlaagree- 
aa  propoeed  by  the  Senate.  The  Ineraaae  above  and  related  dlaaaaaa,  and  $2,OOOA>0  to  estab-  ment  alnce  i««»gii«gf  u  Included  which 
the  amount  propoaed  by  the  House  Intiludee  Ush  four  additional  stroke  reaearoh  eenters.  ohangea  the  teima  of  the  continuing  reao- 
$750,000  for  the  purohaae  of  laboratory  equip-  Amendment  No.  28 :  The  bUl  'Thwitii  $108,-  lutlon  ao  that  unautharlaed  actlvltlea  (none 
ment  and  $600,000  for  personnel  for  the  710,500  for  "National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  of  which  are  Included  In  this  bill)  may  con- 
Appalachian  Laboratory  for  Occupational  Infectious  DtaasMS"  instead  of  $108,882,000  tlnue  until  legislation  to  extend  them  which 
Besplratory  Dlaaaaes  at  &l<ffgantown.  Weet  aa  propoeed  by  the  Houae  and  $112,070,000  as  la  now  pending  in  Oongreaa  la  enacted.  The 
Virginia.  $415,000  for  the  Arctic  Health  Be-  propoaed  by  the  Senate.  Tlie  amount  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  la  agreed  that  the 
aearch  Center,  and  $2,600,000  for  the  lead-  Increaae  over  the  appropriation  proposed  by  amount  provided  for  "Health  manponrer" 
based  paint  poiaoning  prevention  program,  the  Houae  la  $1,288JK>0  for  reaear^  graata  doea  not  adequately  fund  the  needa  in  vart- 
The  Committee  of  Conference  la  agreed  that  and  $750,000  for  allargic  diwaae  canters.  The  ous  categories.  The  Oommltteea  on  Appro- 
the  money  included  in  the  bill  for  this  pro-  Committee  of  Oomfarence  la  agreed  that  a  priatlona  will  expect  to  review  theae  needa 
gram  wUl  be  used  exclualvely  for  the  aereen-  part  of  the  increaae  above  the  appropriation  after  the  pending  authoclaatlonB  are  enacted 
ing  and  treatment  of  children.  propoaed  by  the  Houae  la  for  reaearch  on  and  Include  a/i<^tM<mfci   funda  In  a  aubae- 

Amendments  Nos.  11,  12.  18,  and  14:  Ap-  encephalitis.  quent  aupplemental  i^iproprlatlon  bill.  The 

pn^>rlate  $808,704,000  for  "Medical  faclUtiea  Amendment  No.  24:    i^propriatea  $173,-  following  table  breaks  down  the  approprta- 

oonstructlon  "Instead  of  $288,704,000  as  pro-  515,000  for  'Tfattonal  Institute  of  Oeneral  tion  by  aottvltles: 

poeed  by  the  House  and  $331,704,000  aa  pro-  Uedlcal  Sdenoea"  instead  of  $168,400,000  as  •>«>--.-.  -m^  .-,^.^*  <«  *}>«  .»m.«.mmm 

posed  by  the  Senate;  Insert  citation  to  aec-  propoeed  by  the  HOuae  and  $n»318.000  aa  '*«*««  ««»  "^f^~J^*'*«  oon/erenos 

tion  304  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  propoeed   by   the  Senate.   The   increaae   of  myp^mcm 

earmark  $197,200,000  for  granta  pursuant  to  $6,025,000  above  the  appropriaUon  reoom-  ''•**0"1.    ^"p***'    •*"*    reUted 

aectlon  601  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  mended  by  the  House  is  to  enable  the  Insti-  health  profealcsia: 

for   the   construction   or  modernisation  of  tute  to  fund  at  leaat  50  percent  of  the  com-  Student  aasistanoe: 

medical  facilities  Instead  of  $172,200,000  aa  petlng  reaearch  grant  applications  eatlmated            P'T^  '*J^ ^'SSJ^S? 

propoeed  by  the  Houae  and  $222,200,000  as  to  be  approved  In  1972.                                                     Soholarahlpe    15.500.000 

propoeed  by  the  Senate;   and  provide  that  Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $116338.-  Bduoattonal      gtaata      and 

$41,400,000  of  the  total  appropriation  shaU  ooo  for  "National  InaUtute  of  Child  Health  coatracU  and  dlraot  op- 

be  avalUble  only  for  granta  for  the  con-  and  Htmian  DevelopuMnt"  instead  of  $109,-     „        erawona    17,050,000 

struotlon  of  public  or  other  non-profit  bos-  668,000  as  propoaed  by  the  House  and  $126,-  "^^"l^' 

pltals  and  public  health  centera  Instead  of  003,000  as  propoaed  by  the  Senate.  The  in-  Jir^f^  aiwiatanoe:                      „,«««„«« 

$88,400,000  propoeed  by  the  Senate.  creaae  of  $7,165,000  above  the  appropriation            2S?^?°* 7i*2««'A«A 

Amendment  No.  15:  Reported  in  technical  propoeed  by  the  Houae  Is  to  enable  the  In-             ™T^^y*     JftiSA'AnA 

agreement.  The  managera  on  the  part  of  the  gtitute  to  fund  at  least  50  percent  of  the            Tra<nnn*ilpa    „ .    10.470.000 

House  wUl   offer   a  motion   to   recede  and  competing  naeartxh  grant  i4>pUcationa  eeti-  ''^SfS^     J?!It^ 

concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro-  mated  to  be  i4>proved  In  1972.  The  Com-  contracu  and  direct  oper- 

vldea  that  $16,000,000  of  the  amount  appro-  mlttee  of  Conference  Is  agreed  that  within      ,».  „.    »  "^i. 16,720.000 

priated  for  "Medical  facUitiea  construott«m"  the  Increase  above  the  appropriation  pro-  '^iSiS^?:^;    .„.^,^                 ,«  <vr,  aaa 

shaU  remain  available  untU  expended  for  posed  by  the  House  priority  be  given  to  re-         ^^^    aupport "'J^'SS 

hospital  experimentation  projects  pursuant  search  on  aging.                                                           tSz??^'^*. !^'a«a 

to  aeotion  804  and  aectlon  643A  of  tha  Pub'  The  Committee  on  Conference  la  agreed      »J?l!r?J2J!f*         878.000 

lie   Health   Service   Act   and   tnat.   oi   this  that  in  the  population  reaearch.  the  prohl-  ^!Z^!S^      «.,«v«*                ia  nnn  am 

amount.  $8,600,000  shall  be  for  granta  and  bUlon  in  Title  X  of  abortion  as  a  method  of         ^T^SSH      ~PP°^ »  SS'SS 

$6,700,000  ahaU  be  for  loana.                  f^nUy  planning  should  not  be  oonatrued  ao  StfSf^ir^i;,;;"^"^"^"      **'*''"" 

Amendment  No.  16:  Approprtatea  $85,700.-  ^   ^  prevent   scientific   reaearch   into  the  "^"^r**  .!^^!S2  °^ 

000   for   "Pauent   care   and   special    health  causes  of  abortion  and  Ita  effecta.  SiS^n.            ^^     ^     i«  oo4  nno 

'Z^^i^c.S'^^'^t^^.^l^^  Amendment  NO.  26:  Appropriate.  $37,285.-  p„,gr.r^?2ctt«"iii"i;i:     ^^'^'^ 

of  $06,682,000  aa  propoaed  by  the  Senate.  500  for  "National  Bye  Inatltute"  Instead  of  ^S-r  aa^SlT              ^^        6  682  000 

SatUmal  Inttltute*  of  Health  $36,022,000  aa  propoeed  by  the  House  and         *^                 '       -      «.  «o*.  »w 

Amendment  No.  17 :  Appropriatea  $8,205,000  •*°''"*^"  !>«>*>««»  »>y  the  Senate.  The  In-                 ^^     180  ^  ,^ 

for  "Bioloclca  atandarda"  Instead  of  $8,058.-  <»«•«•  »oo^«  the  ^>propriatlon  propoeed  by 

000  as  DTODOsed  by  the  House  and  $9  755  000  the  House  includes  $1,000,000  for  coUabora-  Amendment  No.  81:  ApproprUtea  $24,066.- 
aa  oroDoa^bythe  Senate  The  Increase  over  tlve  contract  projecu  and  epidemiologic  proj-  000  for  "National  Library  of  Medicine"  in- 
thaimomt  iwoposed  by  the  House  includes  ecta  on  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treat-  stead  of  $22,781,000  aa  propossd  by  the  Houae 
$106  000  for  regulatory  acUvttiea  In  connec-  °»nt  of  blinding  eye  dlaeaae;  and  $233,500  and  $25,066,000  aa  propoaed  by  the  Senate, 
tion  with  blood  plaama  and  $144,000  to  cover  'o'  atafflng  of  clinical  adentlflc  and  admin-  The  Increaae  over  tha  appropriation  pro- 
estimated  "coat  of  living"  Increaaea  In  con-  istratlve  management  functions  of  the  In-  posed  by  the  House  includes  $806,000  to  pro- 
nectlon  with  research  granta  and  contracta.  aUtute.  vide  for  "cost  of  Uvlng"  ooata  for  the  Ubra- 

AmendmentNo.  18:  Approprtatea  $237,531.-  Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $26,436.-  ry'a  contract  Intramural  programa,  $800,000 

000  for  "National  Cancer  Institute"  as  pro-  00^  for  "National  Inatltute  of  Environmental  for  the  Uster  Hill   Center  for  Biomedical 

poeed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $288,238,000  aa  Health  Sciences"  proposed  by  the  House  m-  communloationa.  and  $200,000  for  the  Na- 

propoaed  by  the  Senate.  »tead  of  $31,001,000  aa  propoaed  by  the  Sen-  tional  Medical  Audiovisual  Center. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriatea  $232,107,-     *te.                                        Amendment  No.  82:  Appropriatea  $8,565,- 

000  for  "National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute"  Amendment  No.  28:  ^propriates  $74X8,-  qq^  j^^  "Buildings  and  facilities"  as  propoaed 
instead  of  $211,824,000  aa  proposed  by  the  000  for  "Reeeareh  reaouroea'  instead  of  $71,-  ^  ^;^  ^^^^^  instead  of  $5  065  000  as  pro- 
House  and  $252,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  048,000  propoaed  by  the  Senate.  The  increase  -^^  ^  ^^^  senate 
Senate  above   the   appropriation   proposed   by   the  "^        '  ^^                           _ 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $43388,  House  includes  $1,000,000  for  general  clinical  ^^!^^^  ^J' "=  ^H^^  ^^l^^ 

000  for  "National  Institute  of  Dental  Re-  reaearch  center.,  $1300300  for  the  animal  re-  ?* '°'„°"~.°L"^  °r??~l!!J^'^^ 

aearch"  Instead  of  $41328.000  as  proposed  by  sourcea  program  to  aaslst  ressarch  Instltates  by  the  House  Instead  of  $11,792,000  aa  pro- 

the  HoTiae  and  $44348.000  aa  propoaed  by  the  to  up-grade  their  animal  faclUtlea  as  re-  posed  by  the  Senate. 

Senate.  quired  by  the  Animal  Wtifare  Act  of  1970.  Amendment  No.  84:  Provides  for  the  trans- 
Amendment  No.  21 :  Appropriatea  $158,164,-  and  $500,000  to  assist  the  primate  breeding  far  of  $80,700,000  for  "General  reaearefar  aup- 
000  for  "National  Inatltute  of  Arthrttla  and  colony  at  HoUoman  Air  Force  Baae,  New  port  granta"  as  propossd  by  the  Senate  In- 
Metebolle  Diseases"  Instead  of  $148304,000  Mexico.  atead  of  $58312300  aa  propoeed  by  the 
aa  propoaed  by  the  Bouse  and  $163329,000  aa  Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriatea  $4388,-  Bouse. 
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Ol^Ice  0/  Educatton 
Amendment  No.  36:  Deletes  appropriation 
of   $1302.000  for   "Emergency  achool   con- 
atructlon"  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Social  and  RehtbattatUm  Servioe 
Amendmenta  Noa.  36.  38,  89,  and  40:  In- 
sert citation  aa  propoeed  by  the  Senate;  pro- 
vldea  that  $560,000,000  of  the  appropriation 
for  "RehabUltatlon  servlcea  and  faollitiea" 
shall  be  for  grants  under  section  3  aa  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $576,000,000  aa 
propoeed  by  the  House;  provides  that  $12.- 
500,000  of  the  appropriation  for  "RehabUlta- 
tlon services  and  facilities"  shall  be  for  reha- 
bilitation facility  Improvement  under  section 
13  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$15,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House;  and 
providee  that  $31,716,000  of  the  appropriation 
for  "Rehabilitation  services  and  faculties" 
shall  be  available  for  granta  under  Part  C 
of  the  Developmental  DlaabUlties  Servioea 
and  Faculties  Construction  Act  as  propoeed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $30,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managera  on  the  part  of 
the  Houae  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  from 
Ita  dlaagreement  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  would  appropriate  $674,051,000 
for  "Rehabilitation  services  and  faculties" 
inatead  of  $6ti8336,uou  and  agree  to  the 
amendment  with  an  amendment  to  appro- 
priate $667,301,000. 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Reported  in  technical 
dlaagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  from 
disagreement  to  the  Senate  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  which 
wUl  appropriate  $4360.000  for  granta  under 
Part  B  of  the  Developmental  DlsabUltles 
Services  and  PacllMles  Construction  Act  in- 
stead of  $8,600,000  as  propoaed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates  $38,- 
950,000  for  "Special  programs  for  the  aging" 
instead  of  $33,700,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Houae  and  $44300,000  aa  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriatea  $10,000,- 
000  for  "Youth  development  and  delinquency 
prevention"  inatead  of  $90,000,000  aa  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  44:  ^propriates  $99,163,- 
000  for  "Research  and  training"  as  proposed 
by  the  Houae  Inatead  of  $100,140,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  $89,537,- 
000  for  "Salariea  and  expenaea"  aa  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $40,481,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Offlce  0/  Child  Development 
Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $14351,- 
000  for  "Child  development"  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $16351,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Head  Start  program  was 
included  in  the  budget  for  "ChUd  develop- 
ment," but  hss  not  been  Included  In  the  blU. 
The  Committee  of  Conference  wants  to  make 
It  quite  clear  that  the  members  favor  thla 
program  and  have  omitted  from  the  bUl  solely 
because  there  is  aa  yet  no  authorization  for 
the  program. 

General  PromtUnu 
Amendment  No.  47:  Provldea  that  the  al- 
lotment baae  for  granta  under  aectlon  2  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  ahall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  $580,000,000  as  propoeed 
by  the  Senate  inatead  of  $600,000,000  as  pro- 
poeed by  the  Houae. 

TTTUC   m aXLATKD    AGENCIXS 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 

Information  Science 
Amendment  No.  48:  Appropriatea  $200,000 
for  "Salariea  and  expenaea."  The  Houae  did 
not  conaidw  thla  item  alnce  the  budget 
amendment  which  contained  the  requeat  for 
an  appropriation  waa  reoeived  too  late  to  be 
acted  upon. 


National  Commission  on  Marihuana  and 
Drug  Abuse 

Amendnftnt  No.  40:  Reported  In  technical 
dlaagreement.  The  managera  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  ap- 
proprtatea $1328,000  for  "Salariea  and  ex- 
penaes."  The  Houae  did  not  conaider  this  item 
alnce  the  budget  amendment  which  con- 
tained the  requeat  for  an  ai^ropriatlon  waa 
received  too  late  to  be  acted  upon. 

Commission  on  Railroad  Retirement 
Amendment  No.  50:  Reported  in  technical 
dlaagreement.  The  managera  on  the  part  of 
the  Houae  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  ap- 
propriatee  $463,000  for  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penaea." The  Houae  did  not  consider  this  Item 
alnce  the  budget  amendment  which  ocm- 
talned  the  request  for  an  appropriation  was 
received  too  Ute  to  be  acted  upon. 

COimaBlTCB  TCrtAV — WITH  coiCFASiaoira 
The  total  new  budget  (obllgational)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1072  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Ocmferenoe,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1971  amount,  the 
1072  budget  estimate,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  foUowa: 

Mew  budget  (obllgational) 
authority,      flacal      year 

1971    

Budget   estlmatea    of    new 

(obligaUonal)  authority, 
fiacal  year  1972  (includ- 
ing $180,841,000  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Houae).. 
Bouae     bill,     fiacal      year 

1972  

Senate     bill,     fiscal     year 

1972   

Conferenoe  agreement. 

Conferenoa  agreement 

oompared  with: 
New  budget   (obllgatUm- 

al)      authority,     flacal 

year  1971 

Budget  eatlmatea  of  new 

(obllgational)    author- 
ity (aa  amended) .  flaoal 

year  1972 

Houae    bUl.    flaoal    year 

1972 

Senate    bUl.    flaoal    year 

1072   


$17, 654,  678,  600 

20.228,637,000 

20.461,247.000 

21, 118,  817, 000 
20,  804, 662,  000 

+8.148,983.500 

+  561,025,000 
4-848, 418, 000 
-318,655,000 


Mors.— AU  1972  figures  include  $100300,000 
advance  appn^riation  for  fiacal  year  1972  for 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  which  was  pro- 
vided In  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropri- 
ation Act,  1971  (PX.  92-18) . 

DairnD.  J.  Fux». 

WnxiAM  H.  Natcbb^ 

Nkax.  Smith. 

W.  R.  Boll,  Jr., 

Bob  Castt, 

Edwasd  J.  Pattsm. 

OaoaoK  Mabox. 

RoBKBT  H.  Itscmm., 

OAama  X.  SHSivxa. 

Chaslottx  T.  Ram. 

Sn.vio  O.  Ooma, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouse. 

Waxbkn  O.  MAONUsoir, 

JoRit  SiaMMia, 

ALAir  BXBLX. 
ROBBT  O.  BtBD, 
WiLLIAK  PBOXiaiX, 
JO88PH  M.  MONTOTA. 

XfeiraaT  F.  BOllimos. 
AiLxir  J.  BUiSirDai. 
NoBUS  Obnoit, 
Cldvobs  p.  Oaaa. 
Bnux  Lw  FONO, 
J.  Oal^  Boooa, 
CHAaLiB  B.  Pourr, 
Edwabo  W.  BaooKZ. 
MiLTOX  R.  Touxo, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


hbr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imou8  coQsent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  COTiference  report  on 
the  bill— HJR.  10061— snaking  appto- 
prlatlons  for  the  Departments  of  habor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1972.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  here  again  we  are  being 
asked  by  the  one  for  all  and  all  for  one 
"fraternity" — otherwise  known  as  ttie 
Committee  on  Appropriations — to  vio- 
late the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970.  Having  now  just  iN-operly  pro- 
ceeded and  asked  to  file  a  npoTt,  they 
violate  that  statute  by  asking  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Por  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  why 
there  is  this  need  for  haste  and  particu- 
larly, Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  I  have  just 
been  provided  with  a  summary  of  the 
conference  total,  with  comixulaons,  I 
think  it  is  embarrassing.  Ill-conceived, 
and  improper  to  ask  the  BCembers  for 
unanimous  consent  to  ocmsider  it  or  to 
even  vote  on  such  a  bill  inawnuch  as  it 
left  the  House  $418,000,000  above  the 
budget  and  there  has  beeai  a  total  of 
somewhere  around  $350  million  added  in 
conference. 

There  is  no  generally  available  printed 
material,  llie  information  has  not  lain 
over  for  Mem))efB  to  study  or  to  digest. 
There  are  many  sacred  cows  in  this,  and 
certainly  the  genUeman  from  lifissouri 
knows  full  well  the  welfare  needs  of  the 
States  in  this  regard,  albeit,  some  of  them 
are  vetoing  their  own  legislative  apixo- 
priatimis. 

Mr.  %)eaker,  I  just  cannot  understand 
wherein  lies  the  equity  of  asking  Mem- 
bers to  OK  what  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
single  largest  annual  a];9nH>nation  that 
we  have. 

In  addition  to  this  amount  above  tiie 
budget,  I  would  recall  to  the  House,  that 
which  has  been  done  in  the  past  week  or 
10  days  to  the  budget  by  overapproiMl- 
ating;  and  by  following  up  on  autiiorlza- 
tions  so  that  "the  birds  are  coming  home 
to  rooet,"  with  the  cost  of  living  and 
building  increases  all  making  us  much 
above  the  budget.  With  over  $21  billion 
in  this  1972  appr(H>riation  for  health 
and  welfare  and  having  already  passed 
the  education  appropriation  bill  in  the 
amount  of  well  over  $5  billion,  for  a  total 
of  over  $26  billion,  not  counting  the 
funds  for  medicare  and  medicaid,  and 
with  this  being  $2,878  million  over  last 
year's  appropriation,  I  just  cannot  im- 
derstand  why  we  should  consider  it  so 
precipitously,  why  we  should  ask  unani- 
mous consent  and  have  it  granted,  and 
why  we  do  not  at  least  go  and  get  a  rule 
if  we  must  act  hurriedly  on  this  last  day? 
Why  do  we  not  wait  for  the  printers — 
although  I  know  they  are  behind— and 
above  all  since  we  have  just  this  week 
passed  a  continuing  resolution,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  which  any  agency  can 
continue  to  operate  under  existing  ap- 
proprlatians  or  those  passed  by  either 
body,  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  last 
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year's  aappropnaUoiis,  why  we  should  act 
pellmell  In  this  manner?  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  will  continue  to  reserve 
the  right  to  object,  but  I  would  be  de< 
lighted  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvsmia. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  very  much.  He  is  a  great 
surgeon  and  a  greet  doctor  of  medicine 
and  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
I  wish  he  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  He  would  be  a  great  help 
to  me. 

Now,  If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me, 
I  woiild  like  to  point  out  this  fact.  Early 
in  the  day  I  did  not  have  the  figures  and 
I  so  told  the  gentleman.  I  now  have  them. 

Mr.  £4>eaker.  we  sat  2  full  days,  morn- 
ing fmd  afternoon.  I  met  with  the  staff  at 
7:30  this  morning.  We  have  worked  hard 
to  bring  you  a  good  conference  report. 

The  doctor's  objection  to  the  unanl- 
mous-consait  request  which  wfis  made 
at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon  was  q\iite  cor- 
rect. I  really  cannot  disagree  with  his 
logic  at  that  time.  But  at  this  point  we 
have  actually  fl!ed  the  conference  report 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  one  of  the 
things  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hall)  has  been  concerned  about  is 
that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  would  give  in  too  much  to  the  Sen- 
ate. But  the  Mmference  report  Just  filed 
ts  $313,655,000  leflB  than  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  ^leaker,  wlU  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  how  much  more  it  is  than  the 
House-passed  versicMi? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  It  Is  over  the  House  bill 
by  <343,415,000  but  that  Includes  about 
$200  million  that  was  not  considered  by 
the  House  in  its  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  So  in  effect  you  are  really 
more  over  the  House  bill  than  under  the 
Senate  version. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  a  mathematical 
fact.  But  it  should  be  qiiallfled  as  I  Just 
said. 

Doctor,  you  could  not  possibly  have 
done  better  yourself.  You  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  done  better  yourself. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man argues  well,  and  he  touches  my  soul. 
And,  as  I  say,  I  do  know  the  needs  of  the 
various  States  which  have  depended  on 
ruckling  the  hind  teat  of  centralized 
collective  government,  to  the  place  where 
they  can  no  longer  be  weaned  away. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  his  argumoits 
about  the  other  body  convinced  me.  I  am 


one  of  those  who  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced in  asAte  of  your  em<riuments,  and 
others,  that  we  can  never  achieve  that 
which  we  seek,  be  it  in  cancer,  or  heart. 
or  otherwise,  by  simply  adding  up  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Who  would  know  better 
than  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Nor  by  adding  more  per- 
sonnel. What  we  need  is  time  to  think 
and  ponder 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Will  my  friend  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  as 
soon  as  I  finish  my  sentence. 

What  we  need  is  time  to  ponder  and 
mull  and  think  and  develop  horizontal 
research  at  the  same  time  we  are  build- 
ing on  vertical  blocks  of  same,  so  that 
we  can  reach  a  technological  break- 
through and  then  pour  all  the  money  and 
persMvnel  in  it  that  we  need  at  that 
point. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  gen- 
tleman's terpsichoreal  art,  his  sartorial 
elegance,  his  eloquent  utterances,  and 
his  convincing  ways,  plus  pragmatic 
realization  that  the  committee  could  and 
would  get  a  rule  although  I  doul>t  they 
could  muster  the  necessary  two-thirds 
"aye "  votes;  I  will  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  wae  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  that  we  are  bringing  to  you 
today  provides  a  total  of  $20,804,662,000 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  fiscal  year  1972.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  largest  amoimt  that  has 
ever  been  appropriated  for  the  programs 
in  this  bill.  It  is  $3,149,983,500  over  the 
1971  appropriations.  The  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  provided  $20,461,247,000.  The 


Senate  bill  provided  $21,118,317,000.  The 
difference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  bills  was  $657,070,000.  In  the  con- 
ference agreement  which  we  are  bringing 
to  you  today  the  Senate  have  given  up 
$313,655,000  and  the  House  has  agreed  to 
$343,415,000  worth  of  Senate  Increases. 
Now  these  Senate  Increases  include  $180,- 
641.000  for  programs  for  which  there 
were  budget  requests  but  which  the  House 
did  not  include  in  the  bill  because  au- 
thorizing legislation  was  pending  at  the 
time  the  House  acted. 

Now  where  do  we  stand  with  respect 
to  the  President's  budget?  The  House 
bill  was  $418,251,000  over  the  budget  re- 
quest. The  Senate  bill  was  $894,680,000 
over  the  budget  request.  The  conference 
agreement  provides  $581,025,000  over  the 
budget  estimates — much  closer  to  the 
House  figure  than  the  Senate  figure. 

Now  Just  a  word  as  to  the  Senate  in- 
cresises  above  the  House  to  which  we 
have  agreed.  Let  me  give  you  a  siunmary 
of  these  increases:  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Admlnistiation,  $106,- 
615,000;  research  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  $54,249,000; 
and  health  manpower  programs,  $180,- 
620.000. 

With  respect  to  the  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitation Service  we  are  $6,285,000  below 
the  House,  but  we  are  $78,620,000  over 
the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  we  have  a 
good  conference  report.  It  provides  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  the  Pedei-al  in- 
vestment in  health  and  welfare  programs 
all  down  the  line.  This  Increase  is  due  in 
some  measure  to  the  President's  budget, 
after  he  amended  what  was  originally 
submitted  in  January.  It  includes  in- 
creases added  by  the  House.  It  includes 
further  increases  added  by  the  Senate. 
However,  I  hasten  to  add  that  it  includes 
much  less  than  half  of  the  increase  put 
in  the  bill  by  the  Senate  when  jrou  take 
out  those  Increases  for  items  not  consid- 
ered by  the  House.  In  my  oplnicm  the 
final  compromise  is  a  good  one  and  one 
that  every  Member  should  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  insert  a  table  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  which  will  show 
in  much,  much  greater  detail  the  perti- 
nent statistics  concerning  the  appropria- 
tions agreed  upon  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  I'elated  agencies: 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1972  (H.R.  10061) 
NEW  BUDCn  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY-CONFERENCE  SUMMARY 
TITLE  l-DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


1972 


ConftrwiM  •!'**'«•■*(  comparid  with— 


Aftncy  Md  Item 


1971  macted  > 


Budftt 

«StilMtt> 


House  bill 


bJM 


Conference 
agreement 


1971 


1972 


Senete 


MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaiies  and  expenses.  VS.  213.  000 

Trust  fund  tiansfer. .  (23,855,000). 

(21.  476, 000) 

Manpower  tiaininc  services 886,962.000 

(742. 069. 000) 

Federal  uneeiployment  benefits 
and  allowances    .       317. 430, 000 

<jr8nts  to  States  for  unemploy- 
ment insuiance  and  employ- 
ment seivices .      (743,500,000) 

Total.  Manpower  Adminiv 

tration 1.233,605,000 


163. 515, 000 

"(26,267.666) 

748,799,000 

(817, 597, 000) 

274, 500, 000 
(806,  OOO,  000) 


$37, 568,  OOO 
(25,847,000) 

748. 799,  OM 
P) 

274, 500. 000 
(806, 000, 000) 


{37, 568, 000 
(25, 847, 000) 

748,799,000 

274.500,000 

(806,000.000) 


1,066,814,000       1,060,867,000       1,060,867,000 


$37,568,000  -(-$8,355,000    -$25,947,000 

(25.847,000)        (4-1,992,000) 

748, 799,  OOO  '-138, 163,  OOO'IIIIII":""" 

P) 

274,500,000        -42,93a000 

(806,000,000)     (-»-62,500,000) 

1,060,867,000  -172,736,000     -2S.947.000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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1972 


Afency  and  item 


1971 


«f?m?ff.'  u        u„  ,.  Conference 

estimate'  House  bill  Senate  bill  agreement 


Conference  agreement  compar  witiied— 


1971       Budnt  1972 


Home 


Senate 


UBOR-MANAGEMENT  

SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  expenses -       $17,989,000         $22,798,000         $22,798,000         $22.798.000         $22,798,000        444  809  000 

WORKPLACE  STANDARDS  

ADMINISTRATION 

?eI?;;a'?rkX''s'Sni^-,.:-         "'^'^  "•»'•«»  ".^LOOO  91.391,000  86,391.00o'       -^28,170,500     -H$5,000,Ma     -^$5,000,000      -$5  000  000 

•""'*''*'*^ 'W.WO.00O  90.000,000  90,000,000  90.000,000  90,000,000        -19,800,000 

Total,  Workplace  Standards  


*''"'"*'*™"''" -       '"•'»'.SO0  171,391,000  171,391,000  181.391,000  176,391.000  -ML370.500       +5,000,000       +5,000,000       -5, 


BUREAU  OF  UBOR 
STATISTICS 


000,000 


35,500,000 


36,750,000  35,500,000  +7,404,000       -2,136,000 -1, 


Salaries  and  expensM 28,096,000  37,636,000 

BUREAU  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
UBOR  AFFAIRS 

»f;?tercy-pri,-rim:  ''"^IZ  '"I^iSg  '-"^Z  '"^Z  '^^'Z  +356,000 


250,000 


Total,  Bureau  of  Inter- 


100,000 


100,000 


+25,000  -425,000 


national  Labor  Affairs...  1,715,000  2,521,000  2,096,000  2,096,000  2,096,000  +381000 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR  ' 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Trust  fund  transfer 


-425,000 


\^Z-i  '-Wl-OW  ^«?J-SSI?.  7,694,000  7,694,000  +1,295,000 


(157,000) 


(157,000) (157,000)  (1^7.000). 


-157, 000 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

"l^ffl^SSSS^::::::::::     ^\^\Z "•.°^:'^.      '°(|f[ggg>      -,^IZ,      ^\^,Z, :^i«.- -5i5.«» 


Total,  new  budget  (oblig*- 
tional)  authoiity.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor 


1,466,225,500       1.340,093,000       1,310,913.000       1,322,163,000       1,315,913.000        -150,312.500     -24,180,000       +5.000,000       -6,250,000 


TITLE  ll-OEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MEN- 
TAL HEALTH  AOMINISTRA. 
TION 

MenUI  health 389,238,000 

SL  Elizabeths  Hospital  (indefi- 

u  "?•>--: 22.848.000 

Health  services  research  and  de- 

vrtopmont.. 57.738,000 

Comprehensive  healUi  planning 

and  services 250,973  000 

Trust  fund  transfer (4,519  000) 

Maternal  and  child  health 261  992  000 

Regional  medical  programs 116,990!000 

Disease  control 46.668  000 

Medical  facilities  construction 226,837  000 

Patient  care  and  special  health 

„»?fvices.  . 85.905,000 

National  health  statistics 10,343  000 

Retirement  pay  and  medical 

benefits  for  commissioned 

officers  (indefinite) 19,501  000 

Office  of  the  Administrator 12, 636, 000 

Total,  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Adminis- 

trafion 1,501,669,000 

Consisting  of— 

Definite  appropriations 1,459.320  000 

Indefinite  appropriatkms 42,349.000 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF    ^^^^^^^^ 
HEALTH 

Biologies  standards 9  296  000 

National  Cancer  I  nstitute 233, 160!  000 

National  Heart  and  Lung  Insti- 

„«"t«-- 194,925,000 

National  Institute  of  Dental 

Research 35,440,000 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis 

and  Metabolic  Diseases 137,986,000 

National  Institute  of  NeurologKal 

Diseases  and  Stroke 103,502,000 

National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 

Infectious  Diseases 102,368  000 

National  Institute  of  General 

Medical  Sciences 160,194,000 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health 

and  Human  Development 94  760  000 

National  Eye  Institute 30  102!  000 

National  Institute  of  Environ-  '      ' 

mental  Health  Sciences 20, 151  000 

Research  resources 66,320,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


499,451,000  581,021,000 
23, 144,  000 
62, 070, 000 


23, 144, 000 
62,070.000 

302, 753, 000 
(4,  519,  000) 

3%  651,  000 
52,  771,  000 
91,425,00c 

138, 877, 000 

71,682,000 
15, 900, 000 


23, 196, 000 
12.359.000 


658,201,000 

23, 144,  000 

62. 070, 000 

312, 753, 000    335,  es?.  000 


(4,  519, 000) 

328, 651, 000 

82, 771,  000 

94. 425, 000 

266,  704. 000 

85,  700. 000 
15,900,000 


23. 196. 000 
12. 359. 000 


(4,  5i9,  000) 
339,651,000 
122,771.000 
113.340.000 
331,  704, 000 

96.682.000 
15,900,000 


23, 196, 000 
12.359,000 


612.201,000  +222,963,000    +112,750,000      -1-31,000,000      -46,0CO,0DO 

23,144,000  +296,000  

62,070,000  +4,332,000 .' 

32C,703,000  +69.730,000     +17,950,000       +7.950,000     -14,949,006 

}X'}^}-^  +68,i59.c66     '+1"566;666  ■"■+i"566,6oc  ■    -is^^^ 

'2ilii'222  -IfS^'-"'''     +50,000,000     +20,000,000     -20,000,000 

,!^-5^'222  +51,922.000       4-7,165.000        -(-4,165  000      -14  750  000 

306,704.000  +79.867,000    +167,827,000      -1-40.000.000      -25,000,000 

85,700,000  -205.000      +14,018,000...                         -10  982  000 

15,900.000     +5,557,000  ..I..... :~::::::""..:^__ 

23,196,000  +3,695,000 

12,359,000  -277,000 '.'.'.'!!;!. !"I!!"".". 


1,620,279,000       1,886,874,000       2,134,670.000       1,993,489,000       +491,820,000    +373,210,000    +106.615,000    -141,181.000 


1,573,939,000 
46,340,000 


1,840,534,000 
46,340,000 


2, 088, 330, 000 
46,340,000 


1.947,149,000 
46,340,000 


+487,829,000    +373,210,000    +106.615,000    -141,181,000 
+3.991.000  


8,956.000 
<  334, 338, 000 

195, 492, 000 
38.829,000 

135,433,000 

,521,000 

99.342.000 

150.400,000 

103,232,000 
32,639.000 

25.271.000 
68.069,000 


8.956,000 
<  337. 531. 000 

211,624.000 

41,828,000 

148, 204, 000 

108. 590, 000 

106,662,000 

168,490,000 

109,668,000 
36,022,000 

26,436,000 
71,948,000 


9, 755, 000 
<  358, 233, 000 

252,590,000 

44,948,000 

163,629,000 

139,187,000 

112,979,000 

179.318,000 

126,093,000 
40, 187, 000 

31,991,000 
75,948,000 


9,205,000 
« 337, 531, 000 

232, 107, 000 

43,388,000 

153, 164, 000 

116,590,000 

106, 710, 500 

173, 515, 000 

116.833,000 
37,255,500 

26,436,000 
74.948.000 


-91,000 
+104. 371,  OOO 

+37, 182, 000 
+7,948,000 

+15, 178, 000 

+13.088,000 
-1-6.342,500 

+13.321,000 

+22, 073. 000 
+7, 223. 500 

+6.285.000 
-1-8.628.000 


+249, 000 
+3. 193. 000 

+38,615,000 
+4, 559,  000 

+17, 731, 000 

+20.069,000 
-1-9,368,500 

+23,115,000 

+13,601,000 
-H,  616, 500 

+1,165,000  . 
-1-6, 879, 000 


+249, 000 

+20, 483. 000 

+1,560,000 

+4,960,000 

-1-8.000,000 

+2,048,500 

+5,025,000 

+7, 165, 000 
+1, 233, 500 

+3,666,666' 


-550, 000 
-20,702,000 

-20, 483, 000 

-1,560,000 

-10,465,000 

-22. 597. 000 

-4,268.500 

-5.803.000 

-9.260,000 
-2.931.500 

-5, 555. 000 
-1,000,000 
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CoMfvfiim  sffMinMt  conifMrad  witli — 


A|tncy  ind  itwn 


1971  MWCtMl  > 


BudMt 


Hmim  bill 


Stnato  bill 


agrMfflMt 


M71        Budt«<  1972 


HOOM 


S«Mli 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH-CONTINUED 

Jokn  E.  Fogirty  IMwmUomI 
C«nt«r  for  Advtintd  Stid*  la 
the  HMlth  SciMCM. S3.6C6,000 

SuMoUl,  NIH  RMMRk 
iMtHutM I,ttl.l00.000 

HMlth  manpomr |  /^^'^oS) 

Natioul  Ubniy  ol  IMidM 2i:440;oa0 

BuiMtaa  tMl  ladHttM. 

0«et«riiMDirMlor._ l,M3.im 

SdMitifle  KtivittM  WWMM 

(ipMial  lortlca  eanwcy 

pra|r«M> v.;i"  "•::'•  32,444,000 

Psynflnt  of  nws  iiiMflkiMoot  

and  intemt  losMS. 3,0B3,0OO 

Gontnl  rowircli  wpport  fnirtt..  (M,  700, 000) 

Total,  Natiooal  iMWirtM  of 
HoaWi 1.410,130,000 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Eawritney  kImoI  conrinietioii . 

SOCIAL  AND  REHABiUTATION 
SERVICE 

Grants  to  Statas  for  pgUie 

aaaManc* 9,C99,137,0OO 

Work  ineontivoa 91,190,000 

MiabHttation  aarvlMt  and  570.390,000 

fadHtlas ..._ 

Spadatproranafor  tkoatlac...  33,650,000 
Youth  davowpniont  and 

daUnqtMncy  provtntion 15,000,000 

RaMrdi  and  trainint. 67.435,000 

Sodal  and  rafcabUtoflon  actM- 

tiaa  ovaimaa  (spacM  foraicn 

carrancy  procram) 4,000,000 

Salariat  and  aipansaa. 36. 903. 000 

Trust  fund  tranaftr (390,000) 

Total  Social  and 
RalMbiliUtian  Swviea 10,533,595,000 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

PsynMnts  to  Mciit  sawrity  tnis 

funds 2,599.996.000 

Spaclal  banoftb  for  disabiad  coal 

minan ff) 

Social  saeurity  aciMtlw  owf- 

saas  (spadal  foiaign  cuiiancy 

profram) 

Umitatiaa  on  siiartas  and 

axpansas a044,991.000} 

Umibtloa  on  CMMtiiKtiatu (2.900,000) 

Total.  Sodai  Sacarity 
Admintstration 2.599.996,000 

OFFICE  OF  CHILD 
DEVaOPMENT 

CkJId  davalopaiaat. 7,992.000 


$3,319,000 


« 1.291.941.000 

169,730.000 

(373.195,000) 

21,991,000 

3,565,000 

11.442,000 


25.545,000 

4,000,000 
(49,200,000) 


13,763,000  94.299.000  94,299.000            9-K22.000        9+968,000        +$525,000 

<  1,379. 722, 000     '1,539,146,000    <  1.433,971,000  +242.171,000+142,130,000     +54, 249, 000 -$106, 175, 000 

m  21L306,000  190J20.000  +29,160^000     +11,990.000    +190,620.000     -30,696,000 

PL  ^  v)              (-299, 950^000)  (-373, 195,000) 

22.791,000  25,696,000  24,699,000  +2.946.O0O       +2.105.000       +1.305.000       -1,000,000 

3,565,000  5,065,000  3,565,000          +3.565,000 -1,500,000 

11,4«,000  11,792,000  ll,4C.00O          +2,539.000 -350,000 

25,545,000  25,545,000  25,545.000            -9,999,000 

4,000,000  4,000,000  4,000,000             +917,000 

(55,212,000)  (60.700,000)  (60,700,000) (+11,500,000)  (+5,499,000) 


<  1.527, 104, 000    4  1,447,055.000    '1.921.940,000    <  1, 693, 229, 000       +273,099,000    +156,125,000  +236,174,000    -139,711,000 


1.592,009 


-1,592.000 


11,411,093,000 
275,136.000 
605,000,000 

33,700,000 

10,000,000 
69,150,000 


10,000,000 

40,491,000 

(400,000) 


11, 411, 693, 000 
259,136,000 

33,700,000 

99,163,000 


9,000,000 
39.537,000 
(400,000) 


11.411,993,000  11,411,683.000    +1,712,556.000 

259,136,000  259,136.000       +160,966,000     -16,000,000 

674,051,000  667,301.000  +96,911,000     +62,301,000      -21,535,000       -6.750,000 

44,200,000  39.950,000  +5.300,000       +5,250.000       +5.250,000       -5,250,000 

20.000.000  10.000,000          -5,000,000 +10,000,000      -10,000,000 

100,140,000  99,163,000        +22.729.000     +30.013,000 -977,00 

9,000.000  9,000,000          +4,000,000       -2,000,000 

40.491.000  39.537.000          +2,734,000          -944,000 -944,000 

(400,000)  (40aOOO)            (+10,000) 


12.455,160,000     12.540,065,000     12,557,701,000     12,533,790,000    +2.000,195,000     +79,620,000       -6,295,000      -23.921.000 


2,465,297,000       2,495,297,000       2.465,297.000       2.465,297,000       -134,599,000. 
•644,249,000        •944,249,000  644,249,000  644,249,000       +644,249.000. 

750,000 

(1,134,640,000)    0.134.640,000)    (1,134,640.000)    (1,134,640.000)     (+99,649,000). 
(19,194.000)         (19,194.000)         (19,194,000)        (19,194,000)     (+15.394,000). 


-750^000 


3,lia296,000       3,108.549,000       3.108.546,000       3,108,546,000       +508,660,000 


-750,000 


16,251,000 
(376,917,000) 


14,251,000 
(0 


16,251,000 
(•) 


14,251.000 


+6.259.000       -2.000,000 -2.000,000 


10.930.000 
(1,049,000) 
47. 570. 000 
(5.955.000) 


DEPARTMENTAL 
MANAGEMENT 

0«ka  for  Civil  RitfMs 9.591,000 

Trust  fund  transfart (947.000) 

Dapartmantal  manatamaat 40,969,000 

fnist  fund  transfafs (5,725,000) 

Total.  Dapartwaatal 
Manafomaat. 49.449,000 

Total,  nawb«dtat(oblip- 
t  ioiol)  auMwOTty^^Dagart- 

MiilandWaiafa 16.192.721,000     19.797,490,000 

CMSittiiM  of 

Dafinita  appraprfattaaa 19,090,372,000 

IndafmtaappraprMioas 42.349,000 


10,930,000 
(1,049,000) 
47,570,000 
(5,955,000) 


10,930,000 
(L  049, 000) 
47,470,000 
(5.955,000) 


10, 930, 000 
(1.049.000) 
47. 570, 000 
(5,955,000 


+2, 249, 000  . 

(+102.000). 
+«,7O2.000i^. 

(+230,000). 


59.400,000 


59,400,000 


59,400,000 


59.400,000 


+9,951,000 


19,056,191,000  U9, 700, 100, 000  <  19, 392, 695. 000    +3,299,974,000    +406,206,000    +336,504,000    -307.405,000 

19.741,15^000     19.009,951,000     19,663,760,000     19,349,355,009    +3,296,983,000    +405,205,000    +336,504,000    -307.405,000 
46,340,000  46,3«OlOOO  46,340,000  46.340,000  +3,991,000 
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1972 


Afaaey  and  Itam 


1971 


Budiot 
astimata* 


Coafaranca  agraamant  comparad  with— 


Hottsa  bill 


Sanata  bill 


Confsranea 
agraamant 


1971       Budgat  1972 


HOHsa 


Sanata 


Nattonai  Cornmission  on  Ubraria* 
andlnformationScitnca 

NaUanal  Comniisiioa  on  Mait> 
huana  and  Drug  Abuaa 

National  Labor  Rotations  Boatd . . 

National  MadiaUon  Board 

Itailraad  Ratiramaat  Board: 
Paymaots  for  miHtafy  aarvica 


Limitation  on  talarias  and 

axpansas 

CoRimisrion  on  Railroad 

RatiramanL 

Fadarai  Madiatioa  and  CoacUia- 

tJonSarvica 

Unitad  Statas  SoMiars'  Houm: 

OparaUon  and  maintaoanoa.... 

Capital  outlay 

Oetupational  Safaty  and  HaaMh. 

Raviaw  C<«mniission 


$700,000 

41,927,000 

2.454,000 


19.969,000 

(19,160,000) 

300,000 

9,722.000 

10,557,000 
129,000 

75.000 


$200,000 

1,226,000 
49,468,000 

2,796,000 


20. 757, 000 

(19,939,000) 

493,000 

10,299,000 

11,353.000 
90,000 

400,000 


<»> 


$49,469,006 

2.796,000 


20.757.000 
(19.939,000) 

10.299,000 

U.  353.000 
90,000 

400,000 


$200,000 

1.229,000 
49,469,000 
2,796,000 


20,757,000 

(19,938,000) 

483.000 

10.289,000 

11,353,000 
90,000 

400.000 


$200,000 

1  229  000 

49, 468'.  000 
2,796,000 


20.757,000 
(19.838,000) 
483,000 

10,289,000 

11. 353. 000 
90,000 

400,000 


+$200,000 +$200,000 

+529,000 +L221000 

+<,64r,000 Ti.**.,-^ 

+342,000 1.".I"Ii; 


Total,  ralated  agancios. 


+788,000. 

(-322,000). 

+183,000  . 

+567,000  . 

+796.000.. 
-48.000  .. 

+325,000  .. 


+483,000 


85,732.000 


99,054,000 


94,143,000 


96,054.000 


96,054,000 


+10.322,000 +1,911,000 


'^'cSSdrtMrt- "' ***•  *^ ^^^  ^K.Z2X 637, 000  '20,461,247.000  « 21. 119, 317, 000  •20,904,664000    +3, 149, 983, 500 +$581, 025, 000    +343,415,000 -$313,655,000 

ISirit.*S^«:::::::: ^  "■'2'S^'SS  ^•♦i^-ISJ^-SS  ""li-^E-SS  »•  ^ja 2" +3.1*5. SfSS +mi.<»5.<» +3«.«5.«» -313.655,000 


42,349,000 


46,340,000 


46,340,000 


46,340,000 


46,340.000 


+3.991.000 


1  ISlSS  bXr.m^nlirn'2''*^'^  ,„'.^%:.'^.' IT^^^,^  ""••  '""'*"«•  •-«"»»»  ^  .PProprWad.  to  b.  ehargad  to  subs- 

.  ^"^5^Mro^'l?va'';:t'p'^^°.Son  for  fiscal  yaar  1972  for  th.  N.Uonl  Ca«c«     fis^iiTair  wriS'52lK'"fJS;.  'yaSTtU'^^^J^SK^  "^  ""  '"'>-»-^«-'W: 

Institute  containad  In  Sacand  SupplemenUI  Appropriation  Act,  1971  (Public  Uw  92-18).                                       »^3^.3uu.uuu,  nscai  yaar  i»/z    »3w*is.kio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I       Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  the  total  of  the  bUl  on  that  account  But 

yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  yield?  this,  of  course,  was  a  budgeted  figure 

gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr.        Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman.  As  rhitirman  of  the  fuU  committee 

Co«^'-                                                           Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  who  is  not  as  familiar  with  every  item 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  should  be  said  that  in  the  wmference,  in  this  bill  as  are  the  members  of  the 

take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the  the  other  body  yielded  to  the  extent  of  subcommittee,  I  Just  want  to  say  that 

chairman  and  the  members  of  the  com-  $314  million.  The  House  went  above  its  while  I,  myself,  would  like  to  have  seen 

mittee  of  o<mference  for  the  fine  woA  figure,  because  we  had  to  have  a  con-  a  lower  bill,  and  I,  myself,  voted  against 

that  they  did.  ference.  and  we  had  to  give  and  take  some  of  the  amendments  that  were  of- 

As  the  gentleman  fnnn  Pennsylvania  somewhat.  fered.  nevertheless,  under  the  circtmi- 

has  explained  to  the  gentleman  from       But  while  the  other  body  gave  up  $314  stances,  in  view  of  the  actions  of  the 

Missouri  it  was  a  very  long  and  very  ar-  million  in  comparison  the  House  gave  up  Etouse  and  in  view  of  the  actltms  of  the 

duous  conference.  I  think  the  position  of  $163  million  which  seems  to  me  to  be  other   body,   I   think   Bdr.   Flood,   Mr. 

the  House  was  held.  something  of  an  accomplishment  under  Michxl,  and  the  other  conferees  who 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  moition  the  circumstances.  It  Is  true  that  this  work  more  directly  on  these  matters — 

some  of  the  figures :  bill  Is  $581  mlllltHi  above  the  budget,  and  with  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Bow  and  my- 

The  total  new  budget  (obiigationai)  au-  ^  think  it  worthwhile  to  consider  for  a  self — I  think  they  have  done  a  very  good 

thority  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  reoaounended  moment  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  Job,  and  I  think  the  House  will  be  pretty 

by  tbe  Committee  of  Ootxferenoe.  with  com-  bill  is  above  the  budget.  well  pleased  with  the  actions  of  the  c(m- 

pariaona  to  tbe  fiscal  year  1971  amotmt.  tbe        We  are  about  $62  million  above  the  ferees. 

1072  budget  estimate,  and  tbe  House  and  budget  for  vocational  rehabllltatton.  for  I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentlonan 

Senate  buis  fouows:  which  the  House  voted  above  the  budget  from  Ohio  for  his  splendid  and  unfailing 

New  budget  (obiigationai)  and  above  the  committee  recommenda-  cooperation. 

authority,     flaoal     year  tion.  Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  distinguished 

WTi  •17.664.678.600       For  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Kentieman  from  Texas. 

""r^LMJ^^^^.-.^i^Str  research  actiTltieB.  which  are  so  poputar  Mr-  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 

f£l?^^972^S^7'  ^^^  tbe  American  people  generally  and  to  yield  to  ttie  genUeman  from  Illinois 

toTiiMMi  000  not  coni  ^^th  Uie  Congress,  we  are  about  $142  (Mr.MiOTO.)  the  ranking  member  of  the 

sidered  by  the  House)  .„    20. 233, 687. 000  million  above  the  budget.  8i*oooMJlttee.  who  has  done  a  magnlfl- 

House  biu,  fiscal  year  1972.    20,' 461 ,247!  000       For  hospital  coostn^tion — and  Mem-  <*Pt  Job  on  thia  committee.  The  gentie- 

Senate  bin.  flaoal  year  1972.    21. 118, 317, 000  bers  ate  especially  Interested  in  the  hos-  ™*'*  "^""^  minote  has  been  devoted  to 

oonferenoe  agreement 20,804,662.000  pital    construction     program— we     are  **^  '''°**  ^  ***  siAcommlttee.  and  I 

'^"'.^r^Sf'JIfiT^*  ~"'  »bo«t  $167  million  above  the  budget.  '^^d  "|55*2J*^  to  hhn  at  tills  time. 

K.^,^«?  /«h,.«t.«„                                  ^r  mental  health-and  our^eople  ^^  iOCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Uiose 

'^•J) '"^SoS?'**^  are  continually  appealing  to  «todo  ^U^'J^^'J^Z,.^'^  "^  "^J^ 

Jeir  wi.!.:!:...T!r.+i8,i4»,98S,800  more  in  tiie  field  of  mental  health  In-  ^*J"  »^  **"*  i^'TL?**'^  '  ^"^r 

Budget  estimates  of  new  eluding  aloohoUsm  programs  and  drug  ~f?^  ^,  appropriation   meawres.    I 

(Obiigationai)    author-  abuse— the  conference  report  is  about  S^lJSJf?  ^**"  ^}  ^  ^^  '  '*"»«"  *^- 

ity  (aa  amended) ,  flaoal  $112  million  above  the  budget.  describatole  wrwichlng  feding  as  I  stand 

year  1972 +681.028.000       i  think  it  sboold  be  understood  by  Sf°^  ^  *****  "'«*°«  ***•  adoption  of 

House    bui.    fiscal    year  Mffl^Tof  t^^KMaTthAt  sTthrHiS  **»*■  conference  report  which  is  $581.- 

Nor«.— AU  1972  figures  include  $100,000,000  ™*?*f*PJ"^  *?*  "^w^^i****  °^  "**"  »««  ««•  W^l  million  over  the  budget 

advanoe  an>roi>rution  for  fiscal  year  1972  for  authonied,  and  thus  the  Houss  did  not  ^nd  then  with  the  9i44itions  that  came 

the  National  Oaaoarinstitute  which  was  pro-  PTOvlde  for  these  programs.  Tlie  Other  i^lth  floor  amendments,  our  bill  left 

Tided  in  the  Second  Supplemental  i^pro-  body  considered  $180  mlUlon  of  budget  the  House  $418,381  000  over  the  budget 

priatfcm  Aet.  1971  (PX.  93-18) .  requesto  for  this  purpose,  and  increased  for  the  Items  considered. 
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The  Senate  considered  several  addi- 
tional Items,  such  as  health  manpower, 
youth  development,  delinquency  preven- 
tion, and  several  commissions.  AH  told, 
these  items  amounted  to  $180,641,000, 
and  the  Senate  added  to  that  another 
$42  million.  Your  conferees  cut  out  aU 
these  increases,  except  $11,890,000  for 
health  manpower. 

So  all  told  we  were  conf  nmted  with  a 
Senate-passed  bill  that  was  over  the 
budget  estimates  by  the  whopping  figure 
of  $894,680,000.  More  to  the  point  it  was 
$657,070,000  over  the  House-passed  bill, 
but  as  I  said,  this  also  reflects  several 
significant  items  which  were  not  con- 
sidered by  our  House  committee. 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  to  you  in 
very  simple  terms  that  this  overall  bill 
Is  now  $581  million  over  the  budget, 
which  suggests  that  in  our  ccmference 
we  consented  to  increases  over  the  House 
bill  of  $162  million  and  got  the  Senate 
conferees  to  back  down  to  the  tune  of 
$313  million. 

The  more  Junior  Members  of  this 
House  Just  as  interested  if  not  more  so 
in  protecting  the  taxpayers'  interest  and 
in  shaivlng  appropriations  are.  probably 
asking  why  did  we  have  to  give  in  to  the 
Senate  for  so  much  money.  But  the  kng- 
er  you  are  here,  and  the  more  you  will 
find  yourselves  persooally  involved  In 
serving  as  a  conferee,  you  will  come  to 
understand  that  in  our  bioameral  system 
we  cannot  have  it  all  ovx  way — ^that  we 
have  got  to  compromise — there  is  a  give 
and  a  take,  and  as  long  as  I  have  served 
as  a  conferee  on  this  bill.  In  oooperatlon 
with  the  disttnguiabed  subcoinmlttee 
chairman,  the  gentlanan  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood),  we  have  pretty 
oooslstently  got  the  Senate  to  yield  to 
two-thirds  of  their  increases.  In  other 
words,  rather  than  consenting  slmi^  to 
splitting  the  differences,  we  haive  pretty 
generally  achieved  a  2-to-l  break  for 
our  side. 

I  certainly  do  not  relish  the  re^xtui- 
bility  of  aaking  you  to  sui^)0(rt  figures 
in  excess  of  the  budget  to  the  extent  that 
we  have  these  past  several  years,  but  I 
would  hope  my  colleagues  wo^ild  feel  that 
we  have  done  a  fairly  good  Job  in  view 
of  the  circiunstances. 

If  I  might  turn  now  to  a  very  brief 
recitation  item  by  item  of  the  50 
amendments  that  were  the  subject  of 
the  conference. 

In  the  Department  of  Labor  there  were 
Just  two  items.  The  Senate  added  $10 
million  for  occupaticoial  health  and  safe- 
ty under  the  Work  Place  Standards  Ad- 
ministration, and  we  compromised  this 
at  $5  million. 

Then  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics we  held  to  the  House's  lower  figure, 
although  I  think  there  was  some  Justifi- 
cation for  taking  the  Senate's  increase 
of  $1,250,000  as  Commissioner  Moore  in- 
dicated the  increase  would  be  used  to  re- 
fine the  unemployment  statistics  l^  tak- 
ing a  randcHH  sample  other  than  during 
1  specific  week  of  a  month.  He  feels  there 
is  too  much  chance  for  the  eventual  fig- 
ures to  be  misleading  if  the  sample  is 
confined  to  1  week,  and  he  cited  the  first 
week  in  Jime  as  a  good  example.  Many 
students  were  still  in  school  the  first  week 
in  June,  but  most  of  them  were  out  of 


school  during  most  of  the  mooth  of  June, 
and  that  had  a  definite  bearing  on  the 
ultimate  figure  that  was  publicized  for 
tmemployment  during  Jime. 

Turning  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Educatkm.  and  Welfare,  and  the  item  of 
mental  health,  the  Senate  added  $77  mil- 
lion and  our  conference  agreement  was 
for  an  Increase  over  the  House  bill  of  $31 
mJlllaa.  This  means  there  is  $5  million 
more  for  construction  of  mental  health 
centers,  and  $1  million  increase  for  hos- 
pital Improvement  program  grants;  an- 
other $5  million  increase  in  formula 
grants  for  alcoholism,  and  $20  million 
more  for  project  grants. 

Under  comprehensive  health  plaiming 
and  services,  the  Senate  added  $22,899,- 
000,  and  we  cut  that  Increase  back  s(Hne 
$15  million.  This  will  provide  for  another 
$4.5  million  for  health  service  centers, 
about  $1  million  increase  for  migrant 
health,  and  another  $2.5  milllan  for  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  although 
with  their  $3  million  carryover  from  last 
year.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  all  of 
this  money  will  actiially  be  spent. 

In  maternal  and  child  health,  the  Sen- 
ate figure  was  $13  million  over  the  House 
and  we  agreed  to  $3.5  million  of  the  in- 
crease, most  of  it  going  for  grants  to  the 
States  for  crippled  children's  services. 

In  the  regional  medical  program,  the 
Senate  Increased  our  bill  by  $40  million 
and  we  split  this  increase  down  the  mid- 
dle. 

In  the  disease  control  item,  the  Sen- 
ate added  nearly  $19  million  to  our  bill 
and  because  of  the  very  significant  in- 
creases we  had  already  made  in  the 
House  on  this  item,  we  consented  to  a 
little  over  $4  million  of  this  increase. 

Under  the  item  of  medical  facilities 
construction,  the  Senate  bill  was  $65  mil- 
lion over  the  House-passed  bill.  Your 
c(Hiferees  agreed  to  split  the  $50  million 
item  of  increase  for  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  hospitals  and  public  health  cen- 
ters imder  Hill-Burton  and  allowed  the 
full  $15  million  to  cmnplete  the  experi- 
mental hospital  now  under  construction 
at  Georgetown  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter. I  should  say  here  that  we  have  cer- 
tainly gone  out  of  our  way  to  meet  tiie 
needs  of  the  hospitals  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  Just  too  bad  that  we  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  do  as  much 
for  all  the  other  hospitals  around  the 
country  whose  need  Is  Just  as  great  if  not 
more  so,  and  whose  applications  and  re- 
quests are  Just  as  deserving  as  those  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

In  the  item  of  patient  care  and  special 
health  services,  the  Senate  added  nearly 
$11  million  that  all  would  have  gone  for 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and 
cUnlcs,  but  Members  will  recall  our  hav- 
ing added  over  $14  millicHi  to  this  item 
here  on  the  floor  to  keep  th^  hospitals 
open  during  the  entire  fl.scal  year  1972. 
The  Senate  receded  to  our  House  position 
of  $85,700,000.  Although  I  suspect  a  sui>- 
plemental  of  something  around  $5  mil- 
lion may  be  reqiiired  to  fulfill  this  com- 
mitment. 

Now,  amendments  Noe.  17  through  29 
have  to  do  wltti  the  National  Ihstltutee 
of  Health  and  I  shall  run  through  each 
of  the  Institutes  very  briefly,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

In  biologies  standards,  ire  consented  to 


$249,000  of  the  $799,000  Increase  carried 
in  the  Senate  bilL 

In  the  Cancer  Institute,  the  Senate  re- 
ceded oa.  their  $20  million  increase. 

In  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Insti- 
tute, we  agreed  to  split  the  difference  of 
$40,966,000. 

We  also  split  the  difference  of  $3.1 
million  of  the  National  Institute  of  Den- 
tal Research. 

In  the  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  Diseases,  we  agreed  to  $1.5 
millimi  increase  for  kidney  research,  and 
$3.4  million  to  enable  the  Institutes  to 
fund  at  least  50  percent  of  the  approv^ 
competing  research  grant  applications. 

In  the  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Stroke,  the  Senate  added 
$30.5  million  to  our  bill  and  we  agreed  to 
$8  million  of  the  increase.  This  Increase 
will  provide  $3  million  for  Acute  Spinal 
Cord  Injury  Clinical  Research  Colters. 
$3  million  for  research  on  multiple  scle- 
rosis, muscular  dystrophy,  and  related 
diseases,  and  $2  million  for  four  stroke 
centers. 

In  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases  the  Senate  added 
$6.3  million  and  we  agreed  to  $2  million 
of  the  increase. 

FV>r  the  National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciesxces,  the  Senate  added 
nearly  $11  million  and  we  agreed  to  $5 
million  to  enable  the  Institute  to  fund 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  competing  re- 
search grant  applications,  estimated  to 
be  approved  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

For  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Hiunan  Develc^xnent,  the 
Senate  added  over  $16  million  and  we 
agreed  to  $7  million  to  enable  the  Insti- 
tutes to  fund  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
approved  research  grant  applications 
estimated  for  1972. 

For  the  National  Eye  Institute,  there 
was  a  $4  million  increase  in  the  Senate 
and  we  agreed  to  $1  million  of  the  in- 
crease plus  a  couple  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  15  additional  positions. 

On  the  National  Institute  of  Envircm- 
mental  Health  Sciences,  the  Senate 
added  $5.5  million,  but  they  receded  to 
our  House  position. 

In  research  resources,  we  agreed  to  $3 
million  of  the  $4  million  increase  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  health  manpower 
item,  we  had  not  considered  this  Item  in 
the  House,  although  the  Senate  had  $211 
million  in  their  bill,  which  was  $42.5 
million  over  the  budget.  We  agreed  to 
approximately  $12  milli<m  of  the  in- 
creases proposed  in  the  Senate  bill. 

On  the  Iton  of  relu^illltation  services 
and  facilities.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
will  recall  that  the  so-called  Oiaimo 
amendment  added  considerable  to  oiur 
committee  bill  on  the  floor,  and  this  was 
probably  the  only  item  in  the  entire  bill 
in  which  the  Senate  figiires  were  below 
the  House  fi^rures  after  adding  this  big 
increase.  So,  we  end  up  with  this  item 
being  $14.7  milliosi  below  the  House- 
passed  bill,  but  still  nearly  $100  millloQ 
over  the  appropriatioh  for  1971.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  item  was  carried  at 
$570  million  In  last  year's  appropriation 
and  In  this  conference  agreement  we  Have 
a  total  figure  of  $667  million. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
split  with  the  Senate  on  the  $10.5  mll- 
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lion  Increase  for  special  programs  for 
the  aging  and  we  split  the  6iStrtsu»  on 
youth    development    and    ddlnqueocy 
prevention. 
As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  be- 


ginning of  my  remarks,  we  cannot  have 
it  all  our  way  when  we  go  into  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate,  but  we  try  to 
do  the  best  we  can  to  uphold  the  House 
position,  and  I  think  dollar  for  dollar 


in  the  give  and  take  that  takes  i^ace,  we 
have  acquitted  ourselves  in  favorable 
fashion  and  would  urge  you  to  adopt  this 
conference  report. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  tabulation  follows: 


DEPARTMtNTS  OF  LABOR.  AND  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WaFARE.  AND  RELATED  AGEKCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILU  FISCAL  YEAR  I972-CONFERENCE  REPORT 


AncndmMt  iwmbtr  and  Hwn 


1971  appropriation 


House  bUI 


Conforonca 
atroaoMat 


Sonata  biU 


Tltlt  I— OepartiT  ant  of  Labor : 

2.  Workptoea Standards  Adniini«|rationS.*L J58,033,000  $81,391,000  $86,391  000 

Tma?r-^;s"rt;i'aiW^r*'-" ^•'"''»°  «■«»•«»  «•»»■«» 

«.  Mantalhoalth..                      ... 388.572,000  581,201,000  612.201,000 

6.  Comprohensrve  haalth  pUnmni  and  sarviees 251.676,000  312,753,000  320  703  000 

7.  Maternal  and  child  haalth 261.493.000  326.651,000  330  151  000 

8.  RoglDnal  madical  proirams 111,608,000  82,771,000  102  771000 

(Grant  obliiaUons) (70,298,000)  (115,104,000)  (135!  104' 000) 

10.  Disoasa control g2  340,000  94  425  000  98  590  oS 

11.  througti  15.  Msdical  facllltiaa construction  (Hill-Burton) 225.354,000  266' 704' 000  306'7O4'0OO 

16.  Patiantcara(PHS  hospitals) 87,730,000  85,'700.'000  85'700'000 

17.  Bwlopcs sUndards 8.725  000  8.956  OJO  9'205'o5o 

18.  National  Cancar  I nsHlute 230  462  000  337.462  GOO  337'53l'oOO 

19.  National  Heart  and  Lung  Instituta 191.627.000  211.621.000  232.'i07'qOO 

20.  NationsI  tnsMute  of  Dental  Research 34  7j3  000  41  828  000  43  388*000 

21.  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases 13V425  000  MS  2J4  000  153' 164  000 

22.  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  ^nd  Stroke 99  4?2  000  1 J8  590  000  116  590'000 

23.  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Disaasas 98.124.000  106  662  000  IOS'TIO'soo 

24.  NatkMial  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences 154.527,000  168  490  000  173  SlS'OOO 

25.  Nationallnstitute  of  Environmental  Health  and  Human  DavalapiMiit 93,676.000  109  662  013  116  833  000 

26.  National  Eye  Institute 30,406,000  36,022;000  37  255  500 

27.  National  Institute  of  Environmantal  Health  Sciences 19.990,000  26  436  000  26' 436' OOO 

28.  Research  resources. 66,431.000  7i;948,'000  74' 948' 000 

M-  FoprtyCenter 3  682.000  3,763.030  4;288'.000 

30.  Health  manpower 152.460,000  (i)  180  620  000 

31.  Library  of  Medicliie  •  21,510.000  22.781. obiJ  24:086;000 

32.  Buildings  and  facilitia* 3.565  000  3  565  000 

33.  Office  of  the  Director 10,886,000  11.442,000  ir442'000 

34.  General  research  support  grants 1 54,200,000  55.212,000  SO'tod'oOO 

35.  Office  of  Education  emergency  achool  construction (i) 

36.  through  41.  Social  and  Rehabilitation  service,  rehabilitation  servleas  and  faeililies;  Total 570, 390,000'  688,836,000 667  Wobb' 

38.  Basic  State  grants 503,000,000  575,000,000  5GO'000.'000 

39.  Facility  improvement  grants 11,300,000  15,000,000  12.500  000 

New  careers  progress 2,000,000  2,000,000  2000'000 

40.  Formula  granb  for  the  devetopmantally  disabM 11,215,000  30,000  000  2l'715'00O 

36  and  41.  University  affiliated  faciktias  for  the  developmentally  disablad 4' 250*  000 

n.  Programs  hir  aging 27,850,000  33,"766."c6o'  38'95o'00O 

43.  Youth  development  and  delintiuency  prevention 15,000,000  (i)  lo'coo'ooo 

44.  Research  and  traininf. 98.140,000  99,163.000  99' 163' 000 

45.  Social  and  Rehabilitatien  Service S.  ii  E 35,882.000  39  537  000  39' 537' 000 

46.  Office  of  Child  Development. 10.817,000  14,25l!000  14'25rO0O 

48.  National  Commission  on  Libraries (i)  200!o00 

49.  National  Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Dni|Abus« 706,000  (i)  1221000 

50.  Commission  on  Railroad  Retirement 300.000  (i)  '4<3!000 

Total,  conference  items: 

L»bor 116,891.000  121,891,000 

HEW 4.043,202.000  4,375,617,000 

Total 4.160,093.000  4.503.508.000 

Grand  tout 17,654,678.500          20,461,247,000          20,104.662.000 


$91,391,000 
36,750,000 

658.201,000 

335.652.000 

339,651,000 

122,771,000 

(155,104,000) 

113.340.000 

331.704,000 

96.682,000 

9.755,000 

358.233,000 

252. 590. 000 

44,948  000 

163.629,000 

13S. 187  000 

112.979.000 

179,  318. 000 

126, 093. 000 

40. 187, 000 

31.991.000 

75.948,000 

4,2811.000 

211,306,000 

25,086,000 

5.065,000 

11.792,000 

60.700,000 

1.592,000 

674, 051, 000 

560,000,000 

12.500,000 

4.500,000 

21,715,000 

8.500.000 

44.200,000 

20,000.000 

100.140.000 

40.481,000 

16.251.000 

230.000 

1,228.000 

483,000 


128  141.030 
4,689  022.000 


4,817.163.000 


21.118,317.000 


I  Not  considered. 


LANGUAGE  CHANGES 


Title  I— Department  of  Labor:  1  Manpower  Training  Services:  Provides  that  $20,000,000  of  this  appropriatioa  shall  b«  osad  by  GEO  to  financa  amargancy  food  and  medical  services  oraarimi  la  -ir. 
of  excaedingty  high  unempkwment '  until  DEC  appropriation  enacted.  in«»i««»  m     era 

Title  II— Department  of  HEW: 

1  Mental  health:  Provides  (hat  $75,000,000  of  the  above  shall  remain  available  until  June  30, 1973  (grants  under  Community  Health  Centers  Act). 
9.  Disease  control :  Provides  language  permitting  HEW  to  purchase  insurance  in  Mexico  tor  official  U.S.  Government  vehicles. 
47.  Sec  208,  general  provision:  Changes  alkrtment  base  for  vocational  rehabilitatien  basic  pants  from  $600,000,000  to  $580,000,000. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaks,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wlsc(Hisin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  having  the  benefit  of. a 
printed  conference  report  does  make  it 
difficult.  For  example,  has  there  been  a 
change  made  by  the  other  side  in  the 
amount  for  the  occupational  safety  and 
health?    

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  Senate  added  $10 
million  to  the  $81,391,000  we  had  in  our 
1^1  and  your  conferees  consented  to  a 
$5  million  increase.  I  personally  was  op- 
posed  to  that.  We  had  originally  agreed 
to  $4  million,  and  it  was  changed  this 
moraing  to  $5  miUion.  My  feeling  was 
the  amount  of  zmmey  we  had  was  for 
1,068  pofldtions.  the  total  amount  the  ad- 
ministration requested,  and  that  increase 
in  the  amendmeot  will  more  than  take 
care  of  all  they  can  digest,  believe  me. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  goitle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
knows,  and  I.  of  course,  share  what  he 
has  In  mind,  but  I  am  advised  it  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  his  comment  aa  that  ques- 
tion. 

I  have  one  further  question  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  f xuther.  That  is,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Occtipational  and 
Health  Safety  Act  specifically  what  is 
the  figure  for  the  Safety  and  Health 
Commission,  not  for  administration,  but 
Just  for  the  Safety  and  Health  Com- 
missicHi?  Is  it  over  Oie  thoiisands  of  dol- 
lars that  I  recall  as  the  figure? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
right.  It  is  four.  I  am  advised  there  is 
no  objection. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wiscoisln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaks,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  time  to  say  that  the  conference 
report  right  now,  according  to  the  sum- 
mary presented  to  us.  is  $581  million  over 
the  budget.  Taking  out  proposed  section 
208,  the  110-percent  limitation  on  public 
assistance  payments  to  the  States,  causes 
an  estimated  additional  expense  of  an- 
other $231  million,  which  makes  a  total 
over  the  budget  of  $812,900,000.  I  did 
not  sign  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  furtha*  requests 
for  time.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  majority  lead». 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  not 
to  take  the  5  minutes.  I  take  this  time 
first  to  ccogratulate  the  members  of  the 
AppropriatKms  Committee  en  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  This  committee  in  this  first 
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session  of  the  92d  Coognm  has  estab- 
Udied  a  very  enviable  record.  With  the 
exception  of  four  bills,  the  committee  has 
completed  all  its  work.  All  of  the  bills 
that  have  passed  the  Hotise  have  goxw  to 
etmference  and  have  ccxne  back  here  with 
the  exception  of  the  public  works  bill, 
which  has  also  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  indeed  a  memora- 
ble record,  and  I  am  very  pleased  on  be- 
half of  the  leadership  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon), 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bow),  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
record  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  the  consideratkm  of  the  budget 
requests  and  the  action  taken  in  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  and  in  confer- 
ence. I  think  they  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  %)eaker,  while  I  am  in  the  well,  I 
would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
and  I  think  I  speak  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  House,  to  extend  to  you 
our  congratulations  and  felicitatians  on 
the  very  splendid  Job  you  have  done  in 
the  month*  you  have  been  our  l^^eaker. 

I  believe  that  this  Congress  has  moved 
ahead  more  rapidly  and  more  expedi- 
tiously than  we  have  in  past  sewrinns.  I 
brieve  the  chairmen  of  the  committees 
dtnri  the  ranking  members  of  the  com- 
mittees have  been  very  sOad  to  cooperate 
with  the  Speaker  and  with  the  leader- 
ship. 

The  Speaker  has  inaugurated  a  very 
fhM  custom  in  leglalative  prooedore  in 
meeting  regularly  with  committee  chair- 
men in  order  to  expedite  the  work  of 

Finally,  we  have  attempted  in  the 
leadership  to  let  the  Members  know  what 
the  schedule  win  be,  so  that  Members  can 
plan  the  other  work  they  must  do  in 
their  districts. 

We  have  now  met  104  days  this  year 
and  consumed  433  hours  in  session.  Dur- 
ing that  time  we  have  passed  437  meas- 
ures and  have  answered  124  yea-«nd-nay 
roUcalls. 

But  more  than  Just  statistica,  we  have 
compiled  a  record  of  eenrice  to  our  coun- 
try and  our  peoi^  and  that  ii  what  we 
are  here  for. 

m  our  weUare  reform  UU  we  passed  a 
Mil  that  wlU  affect  25.6  million  persons; 
we  extended  the  right  to  vote  in  State 
and  local  electioos  to  11  mHUoa  of  oar 
18-.  19-.  and  20-year-olds:  in  increasing 
social  security  we  put  needed  fandi  m 
the  bands  of  26  mHUon  beoeildarlai  and 
briped  our  cities  to  hire  much-needed 
pcriicemen,  firemen,  and  gart>age  and 
hospital  workers. 

We  are  hopeful  when  we  come  ba^  In 
September  we  win  be  aUe  to  eonMnne  to 
move  expeditiously  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  we  hope,  can  look  for- 
ward to  an  eariy  adjonmmsnt.  Z  know  in 
recent  yean  «•  h»Te  been  here  through 
NovHnber  and  December.  This  time  we 


hope  we  win  have  completed  our  work 
considerably  prior  to  that  time. 

I  should  (mce  again  like  to  express  on 
behalf  of  the  leaderdiip  my  own  i^}- 
preciation  for  the  very  fine  cooperation 
that  an  of  the  Members  have  given  us. 

lUs  being  the  last  order  of  buBlness 
today.  I  would  wish  aU  of  you  a  very 
happy  and  succeesful  and  enjoyable 
recess. 

l^>Uowlng  Is  the  list  of  our  record : 

MaJOB     U03LATIVK     ACTIONB,     92d     CONGKKSI 

LSGIBLATION   PASSB)  BT   BOUSK   OB  SDTATa — TO 
JTTLT   31.    1071 

Agriculture 

UA.  SMS.  H.  Bob.  471— Sugar  Act  Amand- 
nMata  of  1971:  Tb  Bztend  tbe  Bugmr  Act 
through  1S74  and  to  revlBe  the  quotas  which 
forslgn  and  domestic  sugar  producers  were 
authcrlBCd  to  supply  to  the  United  Statee. 
Pawed  House.  Paaaed  Senate  amended. 

BJ.  Res.  44.  H.J.  Bea.  SM— Builey  Tobacco 
Blarkeftlng  Quota:  Tb  extend  the  time  for  the 
proclamation  of  marketing  quotas  far  hurley 
tobacco  for  the  three  marketing  years  begin- 
ning October  1.  1071.  PubUc  Law  9»-l. 

8.  789 — ^Hurley  TObaooo  Poundage  Qtiotas: 
To  eatabllsh,  subject  to  referendum,  farm 
marketing  quotas  for  hurley  tobacco  by  the 
pound  rather  than  through  restrlctlona  on 
the  number  ot  acres  on  which  hurley  to- 
bacco could  be  grown.  To  provide  equitable 
treatment  for  all  growers  regardless  of  the 
size  of  their  operations.  If  approved,  quotas 
would  go  Into  effect  for  1971-1973  crops.  Pub- 
Uc lAwfla-10. 

HJl.  1161 — ^Wlne  Kzport  Promotion  Acttvl- 
tlea:  To  amend  section  402  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Developmnit  and  Asatstanoa  Act 
of  19M,  aa  amended,  to  remove  the  reatrlc- 
tlon  on  for^gn  market  promotion  activities 
for  domeatlo  wine.  Public  Law  93-42. 

S.  ISie— PMaral  Moat  InspecUon  Act:  To 
amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  ao  as 
to  Increaoe  from  60  to  80  percent  the  Federal 
payment  for  any  cooperative  meat  and  poul- 
try inspection  programs  carried  out  by  the 
States. 

8. 148a— Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971:  To  fur- 
ther provide  for  the  fanner-owned  coopara- 
tlTe  system  of  mating  credit  available  to 
farmers  and  ranebarB  and  their  oooperattves, 
for  rural  realdenoee,  and  to  aaaodatlans  and 
other  entitles  upon  which  fanning  operations 
are  dependent;  to  provide  for  an  adequate 
and  flexible  flow  of  money  mto  rural  areaa, 
and  to  modemiae  and  conaoUdate  evlBtlTig 
Fvm  Credit  law  to  meet  current  and  future 
rural  credit  needs.  Passed  Senate. 

Commuinloatlona 
S.  70,  H.R.  7 — Rural  Beetrlflcatlon  Act  of 
1936,  telephone  financed:  To  provide  an  addi- 
tional source  of  flnanclng  for  rural  ttf  ephone 
systems  where  subscriber  density  psr  mile 
enahlea  the  Bystem  to  pay  more  than  two 
percent  for  cafrttal  funds;  to  provide  that  the 
Bank  be  pattemsd  aftar  the  Federal  land 
beaks;  to  provide  that  initial  capital  be  in- 
vested by  the  Federal  OoTsmment  and  by 
borrowers;  and  to  provide  that  ttis  Bank  bor- 
row in  the  private  markst  to  obtain  reeoureea 
for  loans  to  Rural  Bsctrliloatloa  Adminis- 
tration telspbone  systems.  Public  Law  93-12. 

Oontumer  agairt 


BJ(.aoe6,  &  864— FlammaUs  fabrics  Act 
Its  of  1971:  To  provlds  ftir  In- 
.  enforcement  for  the  nsmmabte  Fab- 
nea  Aot  by  raqoinng  a  maaxifaoturer  to 
oartuy  that  a  prodaot,  fMSrio,  or  related  ma- 
terial offorsd  tar  sals  mssts  ths  rsqulrsment 
of  any  appUoabIs  staadanl  or  any  othar  regu- 
lation. Ito  pcovlds  that  snob  osrtUaatlon  Is  to 
bs  bsssd  OB  a  tasting  program  oooduoted  by 
the  maauiaotanr  or  tmportar  wtUoii  has 
been  ^iprovsd  by  ttis  Bsorstary  of 
in  aeeordsaes  with  tlis  proestaMs 
llBbsd  la  this  bUL  Tb  avtiaanss  94  mimaa 


for  fiscal  1972  to  carry  out  the  provistoos  of 
the  Act.  Passed  Bouse. 

gducoMon 

S.  1667 — ^Emergency  Schotri  Aid  and  Quality 
Integrated  Bducatlon  Aot  of  1971:  To  au- 
thorlae  $IA  bUllon  in  fiscal  1972-1973  to 
provide  asslBtannw  m  nhanging  from  dual  to 
xinttary  school  systems,  in  establishing  m- 
tegrated  scboria  and  in  overcoming  educa- 
tiocuU  disadvantages  of  minority  group  isola- 
tion. To  reasrv*  specified  amounts  for  metro- 
politan area  Intardlstrlct  programs,  educa- 
tion parks,  bilingual  programs,  educational 
televialoii,  and  evaluation.  Passed  Senate. 

Foreign  affairs  and  national  defense 

S.  581,  HIL  8181— Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945  Amendments:  To  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  to  ezcdude  Bank  receipts 
and  expenditures  from  the  totals  of  the 
Budget  and  to  exempt  it  from  any  Budget 
outlay  limitations;  to  Increase  the  Bank's 
guarantee  and  insuranoe  authority,  and  to 
increase  the  Bank's  guarantee  and  insurance 
authority,  and  to  Ineraase  its  lending  author- 
ity from  918J>  bUllon  to  920  billion.  To  ex- 
tend the  Bank's  charter  from  the  preeent  ex- 
piration date  of  June  30,  1978  to  Jime  30, 
1976.  Passed  Senate.  Passed  Biouse  amended. 
In  conference. 

Treaty  on  Extradition  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain:  Executive  N — 91st,  2nd.: 
To  authcviae  extradition  for  23  offenses  in- 
cluding airplane  hijacking  and  orimea  agcOnat 
laws  relating  to  narcotic  drugs.  Senate  ap- 
proved resolution. 

Brymn-Chamorro  Treaty  of  1914:  Executive 
L — 9l8t,  2nd.:  To  provide  for  the  termination 
of  the  Bryan-Chamorro  Tteaty  of  1914  re- 
garding a  Nloanguan  Canal  route.  Senate 
approved  resolution. 

RJt.  8687 — lAlltary  Procurement  Author- 
laatlons:  To  authorize  •21,069,112.000  during 
the  fiscal  year  1972  for  develoianent,  research 
and  procurement  of  weapons.  Passsd  Bouse. 

Note:  Hcuae  rejected  the  Nedzl-Wbalen 
amendment  which  sought  to  cut  off  funds 
as  of  Dec.  81,  1971,  for  all  items  covered  in 
the  bUl  that  oould  be  used  in  Indochina. 

H.J.  Rea.  16.  8.J.  Rea.  10— National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War /Missing  in 
Action:  To  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  week  of  March  21-27  as  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/ 
Missing  in  Action."  Public  Law  93-6. 

Hit.  6581— MUltary  Selective  Service  Aot 
Amendments:  To  extend  the  President's  In- 
duction authority  from  July  1,  1971  to  July 
1.  1973.  To  Increase  the  pay  for  first-term 
enlist  sea  at  an  additional  oost  of  93.7  blUion, 
to  eliminate  undergradiiate  student  defer- 
ments, and  to  extend  the  period  of  alternate 
service  for  conadentious  objectors  to  three 
years  from  the  two-year  period  required  by 
existing  law.  Passsd  Ho\ue.  Passed  Senate 
amended.  In  oonfsrenos. 

Note:  Senate  passed  HA.  6681  with  the 
Mansfield  amendment  dsclartng  it  VS.  pol- 
icy to  withdraw  troopa  from  Indochina  with- 
in 9  months.  Bbuse  refused  to  instruct  Its 
conferees  to  aooept  the  amendment. 

Protoool  n  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  Nudear  Weapons  in  Latin  America: 
Saacutive  H— eist,  Snd.:  To  oblige  nuclear 
powers  party  to  the  protoool  to  req>eot  the 
terms  of  the  trsaty  to  prohibit  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Latm  Amsrloa  and  to  oblige  thsm  not 
to  UBS  or  thrsatsn  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  the  parties  to  the  treaty.  Senate  ap- 
proved resolution. 

a^naral  government 
UJL  9806— Obsoena  MaU:  To  prohibit  the 
ssndlng  of  obscene  matarlal  through  the 
mall.  Defined  obscene  matter  that  no  longer 
oould  be  mailed  to  minors  under  17  years  of 
age:  doHned  obeeens  with  reapect  tp  other 
material  that  waa  mafied.  Imported,  broad- 
oast  or  tranaportad  in  Intecstats  oommsroe. 
and  provided  mail  patrons  with  a  proosdurs 
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to  prevent  delivery  of  "potentially  offensive 
sexual  materiala."  Passed  House. 

HJt.  6288 — ^Raorganhsatlon  authority  of 
the  Preaident,  extension:  To  extend  for  two 
years  the  President's  authority  to  submit 
plans  for  reorganisation  of  executive  agen- 
dee.  Paseed  House. 

H.  Res.  411.  S.  Rea.  106— To  Disapprove 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1:  Action:  Tb  dls- 
N>prove  Reorganization  Plan  No.  l  of  1971 
to  bring  together  in  a  new  agency  called 
Action  the  foUowlng  programs:  Vista,  Peace 
Corps,  Auxiliary  and  Special  Voixmteer  Pro- 
grama,  Foeter  Grandparents  Program,  Re- 
tired Senior  Progam,  Service  Corps  of  Retired 
Executives  and  Active  Corps  of  Executivee. 
the  Office  of  Voluntary  Action  and  the 
Teacher  Corps.  House  and  Senate  defeated 
resolution. 

S.  1638 — American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission:  Tb  authorize  9670,000  for 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1971.  PubUc  Law  92- 
33. 

HJl.  9093— Federal  Employeee— Rates  of 
Pay:  To  provide  an  equitable  system  for 
fixing  and  adJusUng  the  rates  of  pay  for 
preTaillng  rate  en^loyees  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.  Passed  House. 

H.  Res.  5 — Rules  of  the  House :  To  re-adc^t 
the  Rules  of  the  Hotue  with  these  changee: 
(1)  to  make  the  Select  Committee  on  SmaU 
Buaineea  a  permanent  select  committee;  (2) 
committees  shall  adopt  written  rules;  (3) 
committees  shall  provide  In  their  rules  of 
procedure  for  the  application  at  the  five- 
minute  rule  In  interrogating  witnesses,  until 
each  committee  member  who  so  desires  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  question  the  wlt- 
nees;  (4)  to  entitle  the  minority  pcuty  on 
any  standing  committee  to  fair  consideration 
in  the  appointment  of  committee  staff;  (6) 
the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  elected  to  serve  on  the  Committee 
of  the  District  of  OolmnUa  and  other  com- 
mittees, and  shall  poeseas  in  all  committees 
on  which  he  serves  the  same  powers  and 
privileges  ss  the  other  Members.  Psssed 
House. 

8.J.  Ree.  7,  H.J.  Res.  223— Lowering  the 
Voting  Age  to  18:  To  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  extend  the  right 
to  vote  to  citizens  eighteen  jreers  of  sge  or 
older  in  all  elections.  Paseed  Senate.  Passed 
House.  Ratified  June  30, 1971. 

Health  and  health  ineuranoe 
HA.  8639,  8.  934— Health  Professions  Edu- 
oational  Assistance  Amendments  of  1971:  l\> 
extend  "ntle  VU  of  the  PuWlc  Health  Service 
Act  of  1944  for  three  years  and  to  inciease 
authorizations  of  financial  aiwlntancin  to  the 
health  professions.  To  extend  for  three  years 
a  program  of  financial  assistance  to  students 
In  the  health  professions  i>rovlded  by  the 
Health  Profeeslona  Educational  A—ifftanoft 
Act  of  1963.  To  authorize  a  new  program  of 
financial  IncenUvee  to  medical  achools  to 
txim  out  more  doctors  who  would  go  into 
family  and  general  medical  practices.  In- 
cluded a  new  loan  forgiveness  feature  can- 
oelUng  up  to  115.000  or  76  pezoent  of  loans 
for  health  professional  students  who  agreed 
to  pracUoe  in  areas  where  a  shortage  of 
health  personnel  existed.  Passsd  House. 
Passed  Senate  amended.  In  oonfetsnce. 

S.  1828 — Cancer  Research  Agency:  Tb 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Aot  of  1944 
to  establish  an  Independent  cancer  reeeai'cfa 
agency  within  the  Nattanal  Institutes  of 
Health.  To  establiah  a  National  OWtoer  Ad- 
visory Board  composed  of  the  director  of  th* 
National  InsUtutes  of  Health  and  18  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Preaident  with  the 
oonssnt  of  the  Senate.  Passed  Senate. 
^HJl.  5674 — Oomprshenslvs  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  AmsDd- 
ment:  To  amend  the  1970  Act  to  provide  an 
Increase  frooi  91  mllUon  to  94  mlllloa  in  the 
authortsatlon  for  the  Oommlselon  on  Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuse.  PubUo  L«w  92-18. 
OZVn 187»— Fart  28 
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HA.  7786— Health  ProfesBlans  Student 
I/)ans  and  Scholaishlp  Bxtenston:  Tb  «>nf«<^ 
the  Public  Health  Servloe  Act  of  1944  to  ex- 
tend through  fiscal  1972  the  student  loan  and 
Bcholatsh^)  provisions.  Tb  authorize  9111.4 
million  for  the  various  programs.  Public  Lair 
92-62. 

HA.  1 — Medlcare-Medlcaid  Amendments: 
To  make  numerous  changes  in  medlcaro  and 
medicaid  in  order  to  improve  the  operating 
effectiveness  of  these  programs.  Passed 
House. 

Note:  See  provisions  of  HA.  1  rdatlng  to 
Social  Security  Amendments  under  the  "So- 
cial Secxirity  and  Pension  Plans"  section  and 
Family  Assistance  Plan  under  the  "Welfare 
and  Related  Areas"  secUon. 

HA.  8830.  8.  1747— Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1971:  To  amend  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act  of  1944  t»  extend  for  three  years  pro- 
grams to  train  nurses.  To  extend  for  three 
years  the  authorization  for  assistance  to 
nurses  provided  In  the  Nurse  Tt«lning  Act 
of  1964.  To  provide  funds  for  construction 
grants  to  nursing  schools  and  loan  guaran- 
tees and  interest  subsidies  to  encourage  nurs- 
ing schools  to  expand  their  facilities.  To  pro- 
vide student  loans  to  nxirslng  schools  to  en- 
oourage  them  to  increase  their  student  en- 
rollments. Passed  House.  Passed  Senate 
amended.  In  conference. 
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ment:  To  extend  the  Putdlc  Works  and  Boo- 
nomic  Development  Act  of  1966  for  2  yean 
and  to  authorize  92,446,600,000  for  general 
and  regional  economic  development.  To  ex- 
t«Qd  the  Appalachla  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1966  for  foxu-  years,  except  for  the 
highway  program  which  Is  extended  for  five 
years,  and  to  authorize  91,647,000.000  few  aid 
to  Appalachla.  Total  authorizations  were 
•3,992,500.000.  Passed  Senate.  Passed  Houss 


Housing 

8.J.  Res.  62— Authorizations  for  Op«n 
Space  Land  Grants:  To  increase  fiscal  1973 
authorizaUons  for  comprehensive  planning 
grants  by  950  million  and  the  open  space 
land  program  by  •lOO  mllUon.  Passed  Senate. 
Labor 

HA.  6444 — ^Railroad  Retirement  Annuity 
Increase:  To  provide  a  10  percent  increase 
in  railroad  retirement  annuities  retroactlvw 
to  January  1,  1971.  PubUc  Law  92-46. 

S.J.  Res.  100,  H.J.  Res.  042— Rallmy  Labor- 
Management  Dispute:  To  provide  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Railway  Signalmen  a  13^  percent 
wage  increase;  to  prohibit  a  further  raU 
strike  thro\igh  October  1,  1971;  to  direct  that 
contract  negotiations  continue  through  Oc- 
tober 1,  1971.  Pulrtic  Law  93-17. 

Law  enforcement  and  criminal  procedure 
8.  1732,  HA.  6347 — Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Contr<d  Act  Extension:  TO 
extend  for  one  year  the  Juvenile  DeUnquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968.  Tb  au- 
thorize 675  million  to  carry  out  the  Act  and 
to  establiah  an  InterdepartoMntal  Council 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  to  oooidlnate  all 
federal  delinquency  programs.  Public  Law 
92-31. 

Jfanpotoer  trolnlnfr  and  job  opportunity 
8.  81,  HA.  8613-^Bmergenoy  Employment 
Act  of  1971:  To  authorize  63^6  blUlon  to 
provide  pubUc  eervloe  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed at  the  state  and  local  levd.  Stipu- 
lated that  Jobs  created  under  the  bill  must 
be  "transitional"  by  leadlxig  to  permanent 
positions  in  the  pubUc  cr  private  seotors. 
Funds  would  be  released  when  the  national 
unemployment  rate  rose  to  4.6  percent  or 
more  for  three  consecutive  mnmthB  PubUo 
Law  93-64. 

8.  678,  HA.  6376 — ^Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  AmendnMnts  of  1971:  Ty> 
amsnd  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of 
1963  to  broaden  oriterU  for  designating 
eUglbls  areas.  Uberallae  the  condltloDs  under 
whicli  assistance  can  be  extended,  and  au- 
thorlae  an  additional  93  billion  for  n^fniX 
years  aftar  1970.  lb  extend  the  PubUo  Works 
and  Eoonomic  Development  aot  of  1966  and 
to  authorlae  91346,600,000  for  general  and 
regional  economic  development.  To  extend 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1966  and  to  axtthorize  91.816.800,000  for 
aid  to  Appaladila.  Paaaed  Senate.  Passed 
House.  Preddentlal  veto  Jime  29,  1971  sen- 
ate sustained  veto  July  14,  1971. 
HA.  999 — Appaiaohlan  ^^itglnnal  Davelop- 


Monetary,  iMnUng.  tax  and  fiscal  poUcies 
8. J.  Ree.  65  (HA.  4346)— .Wage-Price  Con- 
trtMs  and  Extension  of  Interes*  Rate  Provi- 
sions: To  extend  the  President's  standby 
authority  to  imfriement  wage,  prloe  and  rent 
contrds  to  June  1,  1971.  To  extend  to  June 
1,  1971,  authority  to  regulate  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  by  lending  Institutions  on  sav. 
Ings  deposits.  PubUc  I^w  93-8. 

HA.  4246  (8J.  Res.  66)— Wage-Price  Con- 
trols and  Extension  of  Interest  Rate  Provi- 
sions: To  extend  the  President's  authority  to 
impoee  controls  on  wages,  prlcee,  sslarlca  and 
rents  through  AprU  30,  1972.  To'prohlblt  the 
President  from  applying  wage  and  price  con- 
trols to  a  sin^e  Industry  unless  he  deter- 
mined that  wages  or  prices  In  that  industry 
had  increased  In  a  groasly  disproportionate 
rate  compared  to  the  economy  as  a  whds. 
Public  Law  93-15. 

HA.  4690— PubUc  Debt  Umit  Incraase:  to 
increase  the  temporary  celling,  through  June 
30,  1972,  on  the  national  debt  to  9480  bllUon 
from  9395  bUllon.  To  provide  that  the  debt 
ceUlng  would  be  red\jced  to  a  permanent 
level  of  ^400  bUUon  on  July  1,  1973  PubUo 
Law  93-6. 

Note:  See  provisions  of  HA.  4690  relating 
to  Social  Security  Beneflte  Increase  under 
the  "Social  Security  and  Pension  Plana" 
section. 

HA.  5432 — ^Interest  Equsllzatlon  Tax  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1971:  To  provide  a  two-year 
««enslon,  throu^  March  31,  1978,  of  the 
Interest  equalization  tax.  To  authorize  the 
President  to  apply  the  tax,  at  his  discretion, 
to  bank  loans  and  other  debt  obligations 
with  a  maturity  of  less  than  one  year  Puhllo 
Law  93-9. 

8.  1260,  HA.  4604— email  niwlnmn  Loan 
Celling  Increase:  To  amend  the  am*ii  Busi- 
ness Act  to  Increass  from  92  J  billion  to  98 1 
billion  the  amount  of  certain  loans,  gisKan- 
tees,  and  other  obligations  or  oommltmsmta 
outstanding  in  any  one  time  tnm  the  busl- 
nsss  loan  and  Investment  fund  cf  the  fitaiaU 
BiitinasB  Admlnlatratlcn,  thus  pemdtt&ic  a 
oonttnuatlon  of  five  8BA  progranv  VuooA 
fiscal  year  1972.  Public  Law  93-18. 

a  1181.  HA.  6077— BeUef  of  Lost  or  Stolen 
Securities:  To  autboriae  the  Beontary  of  the 
^LVeasury  to  replace  lost  or  stolen  bearer  se- 
curltiea  of  the  United  Statee  peter  to  ttislr 
maturity.  Publle  Law  93-19. 

Sjr.  Rea.  118— Sxport  AdmlnlatnOon  Aot: 
To  provide  a  temporary  extension  of  the  Bx- 

SSiJS^SS?*  ^  •*  °°**"  "•  ""• 

HA.  8818  AsBl'sNnos  fbr  UA  Cltlasiv  Re- 
turned from  Abroad— Oomtlnuatten:  1X>  ex- 
tend for  two  yean,  untu  June  90.  1978.  the 
authorisation  for  the  provision  of  tmOonn 
saslststMis  to  UjS.  oMzsns xetamsdftomta^ 
sign  oountnes  under  osrtaln  cteeomstanoea. 
PubUc  Law  93-40. 

,JS*-™^^^~"®"*'"«'*i**»o»  '^msnrtments  of 
1971:  To  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1961  to  extend  the  Aot  for  a  yews  to  modify 
the  interest  rate  on  eaoesslve  ptoAts  and  on 
refunds,  and  to  prorlds  that  the  Court  of 
Oalms  ahaU  have  Juzladlattan  of  renaaoua^ 
tVm  cases.  PubUe  Law  93-41. 

HA.  7797— Duty  Suspansten  on  0«taln 
Metal  Scrap:  To  oontlnue  tor  two  yean,  untu 
June  SO.  1973.  the  extsUng  mMMoiSaaae 
dutiss  on  oertatn  metal  waste  eamp.  PohUe 
Law  93-44.  ^   «-»««i 

f  •  170a  H.  BSB.  611  IMniliMs  ct  VJB.  OMl- 
gaUoos  by  Pedsial  lliswn  Baafes:  Tb  astaod 
fbr  a  a  yesr  parted,  fnm  June  80,  1971  to 
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June  80,  1978,  Vb»  AuUK>rlty  oi  tibe  PedenU 
nwerye  IxtzUa  to  purcbaM  "QA.  obUgMlocu 
(Unotly  firam  Um  Tt— uiy.  PubUo  Iaw  9^ 
45. 

Natural  rnowrcea  and  oantenatton 

HJ.  Res.  3,  SJ.  Bm.  17 — JOlnt  OommUtee 
OD  XtM  Envtronmaixt:  To  eatahtUh  a  Joint 
Oonunlttee  on  tbe  Bnylronznent  with  six 
majortty  and  five  minority  membera  from 
each  chamber,  with  tbe  Senaite  members  ap- 
potnted  by  tbe  Preatdeni  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Houae  memben  appointed  by  tbe 
Speaker.  Tbe  chalrmanah4>  of  the  committee 
would  rotate  between  House  and  Senate  dele- 
gatlona  every  two  yean.  Pasaed  House.  Senate 
paased  similar  reaolutlon  S.J.  Res.   17. 

K.R.  6369 — ^Water  Heeourcea  Planning  Act: 
To  increaae  to  $IA  million  the  celling  on 
annual  autborlaatlons  for  waiter  reaouroes 
planning  aotlvltlea  to  authorize  Increased  ap- 
proprlaAlone  not  to  exceed  KS  million  for  river 
basin  commissions  under  the  Water  Reaoiirces 
Planning  Act.  PubUc  Law  93-37. 

HJl.  66 — National  Enylronment  Data  8y»* 
tern:  To  establish  a  naiUonal  environmental 
daita  system,  with  a  central  facility  to  serve 
aa  a  clearing  bouse  for  new  and  existing  In- 
formation on  environmental  matters,  with 
links  to  other  public  and  private  oomfputers 
or  tofomnatlon  processing  systems.  Pasaed 
House. 

S.  1117-^Bagulatlon  of  Public  Exposure  to 
Sonic  Booms:  To  amend  the  Pederal  Avia- 
tion Aot  to  make  It  illegal  to  operate  a  dvll 
aircraft  over  VJB.  territory  ait  supersonic 
speeds,  unless  tt  can  be  shown  that  siioh 
flight  will  not  cause  a  sonic  boom  to  reach 
tbe  surface.  Passed  Senate. 

HJl.  3687— National  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Ocecuis  and  Atmosphere:  To  eetabUab 
a  31  member  Naitlonal  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Oceans  and  Atmoephen  (NAOOA), 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  from  State 
and  local  gov«mment,  Indiistry.  sdenoe  and 
other  appropriate  areas.  NAOOA  shaU  under- 
take a  continuing  review  of  the  progress 
of  the  msinna  and  atmoepberlc  science  and 
service  programs  of  the  United  States,  and 
advise  the  Secretary  of  Oommaroe  with  re- 
spect to  carrying  out  of  the  purpoaas  of  the 
NaUonal  Oceanic  and  Atma^>herlo  Admin- 
istration. Pnsswrt  House. 

8. 1116— IVatectlon  of  Wild  Horses  and 
Burros:  To  require  tbe  protection,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  wild  free-roemlng 
horses  and  burros  on  public  lands.  Paased 
Senate. 

H.R.  6080— Wildlife  Hunting  from  Aircraft: 
To  provide  a  criminal  penalty  for  haras- 
sing or  shooting  at  certain  blids,  fUh,  and 
other  animals  from  an  aircraft.  To  allow 
States  to  Issue  permits  for  hunting  from  air- 
craft under  certain  condltlona  when  neces- 
sary to  protaet  land,  water,  or  wildlife.  Passed 
HOuse. 

H.R.  5065 — ^Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
Amendments:  To  extend  until  1073  the  time 
dxirlng  which  States  may  qualify  to  enfccoe 
PMeral  safety  standards  which  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Natural  Oaa  Pipeline  Safety 
Aot  of  1968.  Paased  House. 

S.  991,  H.R.  9093 — Saline  Water  Conversion 
AKJt  of  1971 :  To  extend  the  desalting  prognuoa 
through  flsoal  1977.  with  an  additional  three 
years  fbr  phasing  out  reeearch  and  com- 
pleting other  aq>ects  of  the  program.  To 
expand  the  program  to  cover  chemically  oon- 
tamlnwted  water  aa  mia  as  saline  water.  To 
authorlae  •37.036,000  for  fiscal  1973  for  all 
aspects  of  the  saline  water  program.  Passed 
Senate.  Passed  House.  Public  Law  93. 

8.688 — ICnlng  and  ICinerals  Policy  Aot 
Amendments:  To  authorise  funds  to  estab- 
lish mining,  mineral,  and  related  enTlran- 
mental  resaaioh  centers  in  eacb  SMte.  Passed 
Senate. 

8.3133— Water  Pollution  Control  Exten- 
sion: To  extend  for  8  months,  through  Sep- 
tember 80,  1971,  autboclaatloDs  for  admin- 


istration   of    the    Pederal    Water    Pollution 
Oaotroi  Aot.  PubUc  Law  93-60. 

Social  $eevrttf  and  peiukm  plana 

HJt.  1 — Social  Security  Amendmsniti:  To 
provide  Social  Sec\u:lty  beneficiaries  with  a  8- 
percent  increase  in  benefits  effective  June  1, 
1973.  Pasaed  Houae. 

Note:  See  proylalons  of  H.R.  1  relating  to 
Medicare  and  MMicald  under  "Health  and 
Health  Insurance"  section  and  Pamlly  Assist- 
ance Plan  under  the  "Welfare  and  Related 
Areas"  section. 

HJl.  4600— Social  Security  BenefiU  In- 
crease: To  provide  a  10  percent  across-the- 
board  increase  in  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  (OASDI)  benefits,  retroac- 
tive to  January  1,  1971.  TO  raise  the  mini- 
mum monthly  payment  to  $70.40  from  $64.00. 
To  increase  the  taxable  wage  base  to  $9,000 
from  $7,800  effective  January  1.  1973.  Public 
Law  93-S. 

Note:  See  provisions  of  HJt.  4600  relating 
to  Public  Debt  Limit  Increase  under  "Mone- 
tary, Banking,  Tax,  and  Plscal  Policies"  sec- 
tion. 

Trafuportatton 

HA.  10 — ^Boat  Safety  Act:  To  ln4>rove  rec- 
reational boating  safety.  To  require  manu- 
facturers to  build  recreational  boats  in  ac- 
cordance with  performance  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Department  of  Tranq>ortation, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Coast  Guard.  To  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  $61.1  million  (fis- 
cal years  1973-1976)  to  implement  the  boat 
safety  act.  Including  $47.6  million  In  finan- 
cial assistance  to  states  to  help  draft  and 
carry  out  safety  laws.  Passed  House.  Passed 
Senate.  Public  law  93-76. 

HJl.  6363 — Maritime  Supplemental  Au- 
thorizations: To  authorize  an  additional  $80 
million  in  supplemental  appropriations  for 
maritime  programs  in  fiscal  year  1971,  in- 
cluding $89.7  million  to  Implement  a  new 
subsidy  payment  schedule  and  $40.3  million 
for  liqiUdatlon  of  accrued  but  unpaid  sub- 
sidies for  fiscal  years  1963-1969.  Public  Law 
93-31. 

HJt.  4734 — ^Maritime  Authorizatlonr-1973: 
To  authorize  $607,820,000  in  fiscal  1973  for 
the  following;  for  construction  and  renova- 
tion of  cargo  vessels;  for  ship  operating-dif- 
ferential subsidies,  for  research  and  develop- 
ment aotivltles;  for  reserve  fleet  expenaea;  for 
maritime  training  at  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  Kings  Point,  N.Y.;  and  for  assist- 
ance to  state  marine  schools.  Public  Law  93- 
63. 

Veterans'  affairs 

HJt.  9266 — Veterans,  Drug  Treatment  and 
RehabUltation  Aot  of  1971 :  To  relax  ^IglbU- 
Ity  standards  for  servicemen  and  veterans  for 
drug  treatment  progranas  operated  by  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Tb  authorize  $89.3 
million  for  the  program  for  the  next  five 
years.  To  provide  that  all  ex-servicemen  (in- 
cluding those  dishonorably  discharged) 
wotild  be  eligible  for  VA  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams. Passed  House. 

HJt.  4763,  S.  2388 — ^VA  Medical  School  As- 
sistance: To  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  certain  assistance 
in  the  establishment  of  new  State  medical 
schools;  the  improvement  of  wTijt.iTig  medi- 
cal schools  affiliated  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; and  to  develop  cooperative 
arrangements  between  institutions  of  higher 
education,  botpitals,  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit  health  service  InstituUons,  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  develop  and  con- 
duct educational  and  training  programs  for 
health  oare  personnel.  Passed  House.  Passed 
Senate.  Public  Law  93-69. 

Welfare  and  related  areas 
HJt.  1 — ^Pamlly  Assistance:  To  establish 
an  Opportunities  ftor  ftemUles  Program  for 
needy  fakmllles  with  one  employable  adult 
and  a  Pamlly  Assistance  Plan  for  famlUee 
with  Incapacitated  or  unemployable  adults. 


To  set  a  federally  gaaranteed  $3,400  incoma 
floor  for  a  family  o<  tour  wltbout  any  Inooms. 
VtoM  stats  waUara  coats  at  tbsir  1971  Isrsls 
and  provldad  •  partial  fadval  taksovar  of  ttM 
wsUara  program.  PasMd  House. 

Note:  See  proTUtoaa  of  HB.  1  ralattng  to 
Msdlcars  and  Uadlcaid  under  "Health  sad 
Haalth  Xnsui«nos"  ssctlon  and  Social  Ssourity 
Amendments  under  "Social  Ssourity  and 
Psnakm  Plana"  aeotion. 

OtiUr 

HJl.  6357— WatlosMa  School  Lum^  Aot 
Amendments:  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  oommlt  an  additional  $36  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1971  and  $100  mUUon  in  flsoal 
1973  from  Section  83  funds  to  provide  Irss 
and  reduced-price  meals  for  needy  children. 
To  extend  the  school  breaktast  program  for 
two  years  at  an  autborlaed  level  of  $3S  "*tino«^ 
annuaUy.  To  extend  the  q>soial  fbod  assist- 
ance program  for  children  for  two  yean  at 
an  authorized  level  of  $83  million  annually. 
PubUo  Law  03-33. 

H.R.  7686 — Cabinet  Committee  on  Oppor- 
tunities for  Spanish-Speaking  People :  To  ex- 
tend through  fiscal  1973  the  authorization  for 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportimltlee  for 
^MUilsh-Speaking  People  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1969.  Passed  House. 

SmucABT  or  Majob  Lxoislation— 03d  Con- 

aKEOB,    AB    OF   WXDNXSDAT    NOON,    JTILT    38. 

1971 

BIGirXD  INTO  LAW 

Emergency  Bii^>loyment  Aot — HJt.  3618 — 
autbortsea  ia.36  billioai  for  public  service  em- 
ployment and  related  training  and  manpower 
servloes. 

Soolal  Security  Increase — ^H.R.  4600 — in- 
ereaaes  by  10%  Social  Security  benefits  to 
eligible  citizens,  rwtroaotive  to  Jan.  l.  1971. 

Wage  and  Price  Control  Authority— ^HJl. 
4046— extends  imtll  March  81,  1973  the  au- 
thority of  Preeldeait  to  issue  orders  and  reg- 
ulations to  stabilise  wages  and  prices  to 
those  prevailing  May  36. 1970. 

Eighteen  Year  Old  Vote — HJ.  Res.  333 — 
grants  voting  rights  to  citizens  who  are  18-31 
yean  otf  age. 

Interest-Equalization  Tax  Extension— H.B. 
6483 — extends  Interest  eqxiallzatlon  tax  fOr 
a  period  of  two  yean,  untU  March  31.  1978. 

Rural  Eleotrlfloatlon  Aot — S.  70— estab- 
lishes rural  telepboos  bank  to  meet  capital 
needs  of  rural  telephone  systems. 

School  L\moh  Act  Amendments — HJt. 
6367— appropriates  additional  $150,000,000 
for  reduced-price  scbool  I\mchee. 

Maritime  Aiitborlzation— HJl.  4734— pio- 
vldee  authorization  for  an  expanded  ship- 
building program. 

&naU  Business  Loan  Celling  Increase— 
HJl.  4604 — Increases  to  $31,000,000  the  limi- 
tation of  the  revolving  funds  for  the  SBA. 

Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse— HJt.  5674 — increases  to  $4,000,000  the 
appn^riation  authorization  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse. 

Water  Resources  Planning  Act — HJl. 
6359 — authorizes  increased  ai^roprlations 
not  to  exceed  $6  million  for  river  basin  com- 
missions under  the  Water  Resotircee  Plan- 
ning Act. 

Railroad  Retirement  Increase — HJl.  6444 — 
provides  10%  increase  in  annuities  paid  un- 
der the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937. 

PubUc  Health  Service  Student  Loans  and 
Scholarahlps — HJl.  7736  extends  for  addi- 
tional year  the  student  loan  and  echolarsblp 
provisions  of  Title  VII  and  Vm  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  extends  for  one  addi- 
tional year  the  traineeehlp  program  for 
ntirses. 

Renegotiation  Act  Amendments — ^H.B. 
8311-extends  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1961 
for  two  years,  until  June  30,  1973. 

Reorganization  Plan  #1 — ACTION  Voiim- 
teer  Agency — consolidates  Peace  Corps, 
VISTA  and  number  of  other  voluntary  action 
programs  into  a  new  agency  called  ACTION. 


Bduoatlon  Appropriation- HJt.  7016— «p- 
proprlatss  $8,140311.000  for  fisoal  ysar  1973 
farOfllosatEduoatlon. 

LagMatlTS  AppcoprlatloD— H.B.  883fr— ap- 
proprlatss  $538300.740  fOr  fisoal  year  1973  for 
Lai^atlvs  Branch. 

Treasury-Postal  Servlce-ExsoutlTS  Appco- 
pctetlon- HJl.  9371— appmprtaitas  HJBaa.- 
986,000  for  Treasury-Exeeutiye  Branch  for 
flsoal  year  1973. 

Vetoed 

Aootieratsd  Publlo  Works— S.  676,  HJt. 
6376— amends  and  authorisea  funds  for  the 
Aooelerated  Publlo  Worka,  Publlo  Works  and 
Eoonomlc  DevMopmsot  and  Am>alaohlan  Bs- 
glonal  DsTdopmsnt  Acta. 

Bills  in  oonferenoe 

Selective  Serrics— HJt.  6631— extends  draft 
two  yean  and  tiimlnatss  certain  defarmsnta. 

Health  Manpower  Assistanoe  Bill»— HA 
8639 — amends  Title  vn  of  the  Public  HMlth 
Service  Aot  eo  as  to  provide  increased  man- 
power for  the  health  profsaslons. 

Export  Expansion  Flnanoe  Act — HJt.  8181 — 
extends  Export-Import  Bank  to  June  30, 1973 
and  raises  Bank's  overall  commitment  au- 
thority to  $30  million. 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 
Appropriations  —  H.R.  0272  —  appropriates 
funds  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice 
and  Commerce. 

NSEP     Authorization — H.R.     7960 — estab- 
lishes legislative  requirements  and  provides 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  NSP. 
Bills  out  of  conference,  awaiting  House  action 

Transportation  Appropriation — reviews  au- 
thorization and  appropriates  92,005,310,097 
for  flsoal  year  1973  for  the  D^Mtrtment  of 
lYansportatlon . 

HUD  Appropriation — reviews  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriates  $18330.738,000  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Interior  Appropriation — H.R.  0417 — reviews 
authorization  and  appropriates  funds  for  fis- 
oal year  1073  for  the  Interior  Department. 
Oonferenoe  Report  figiire  was  $2,223380.035. 
Cleared  House 


Spaniih  fSwaktnt  Peopl*— HJL  7566— «a- 
thartasB  appnprtatltma  for  1073  and  1978 
for  tbs  Aot  of  Dsosmber  80.  1060  which  ss- 
taWlahss  the  Oablnst  Oommittss  on  Oppor- 
tunities for  ^jianlah  Spsaking  Feopls. 

Dasattlng  Program  Eztsnsion — wft 
9068 — extends  aahne  water  oonTani<m  pro- 
paffl  imtU  June  80. 1977. 

Boat  Safety  Act— HJl.  19  establlgfaes 
minlmiim  safety  standards  for  boats  »t»i 
creates  a  National  Boating  Safety  Advisory 
OoimcU  within  the  Department  of  Traas- 
ury. 

Agrlculturs  Approprlation^-HJt.  9370— 
conference  report  agreed  to  In  House.  Ap- 
proprtatea  $13376300360  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

snxs  wrrH  it7i.xb 

Emergency  Detwition  Oampe — H.H-  384 — 
prohibits  establishment  of  emergency  de- 
tenticm  camps. 

International  Coffee  Act — hw.  8393 — ex- 
tends untU  September  80,  1973  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agree  Act  of  1968. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Enforce- 
ment— HJl.  1746 — grants  enforcement  pow- 
ers for  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

Bqual  Rights  for  Men  and  Woman— H.J. 
Res.  206 — provides  for  a  Constitutional 
amendment  to  ensiure  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women. 

Appelachla-EDA  Extension— HJl.  9033— 
amends  and  authorizes  funds  for  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Boc»iomic  Development  and 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Acts. 

Military  Construction  Authorization — WH 
9844 — authorizes  various  construction  at  mil- 
itary InstaUaUons. 

Foreign  Aid  Authorizatioo^HA.  991(V— 
extends  varioiis  programs  under  the  n>relgn 
Assistance  Aot  for  one  and  two  years. 


Bouse  passed  WUs  pending  SenaU  aetUm 

WeuarsBeform— HA.  i. 

Sugar  Act  Amenrtmnnts    n  n  8866. 

Veterans  Drug  Trsatmsnt  Aot— HA.  0968. 

VA  Msdical  School  Asalstanos— a.J.  Baa. 
748. 

Joint  Committee  on  the  XnTtzonment— 
HUr.  Bea.  8. 

Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Amendmsnts— 
HJt.  8068. 

Labor-HEW  Appropriations— HJt.  10061. 

NASA  Authorization— Hit.  7100. 

Plammable  Fabrics  Appropriation  Xxtsn- 
slon— H  Jt.  6008. 

Juvenile  IMlnquency  Pretention  »«d  Con* 
trol— HA.  6947. 

Obscene  MaU— HA.  8806. 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunltlfls  for 
^>anlsh  Speaking  Peoi^e— HA.  7686. 

Agriculture  Appropriation — HA.  9370. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

Ths  prevtous  questtoo.  was  oirdered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questlOQ  iB  OQ 
the  cooferenoe  report. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  oixlered. 

The  questian  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  280.  nays  56,  not  voting  97, 
as  follows: 

[BoU  No.  947] 
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Welfare  Reform — ^HA.  1 — establishes  gxiar" 
anteed  Income  and  family  assistance  plan  of 
benefits  to  needy  dtlzens. 

Sugar  Act  Amendments — ^HA.  8866 — 
amends  and  extends  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

Veterans  Drug  Treatment  Aot — ^H  A.  9265 — 
establishes  a  Veterans'  Administration  drug 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  program. 

VA  Medical  School  Assistance — H.J.  Res. 
748 — provides  assistanoe  to  medical  schods 
through  establishment  of  five  new  medical 
schools  and  authorization  of  matching 
grants. 

J(4nt  Committee  on  the  Environment — VI  J. 
Res.  3 — establishes  and  authorizes  funds  for 
a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment. 

Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Amendments— 
HA.  6066 — extends  until  1073  the  time  during 
which  States  may  qualify  to  enforce  Federal 
safety  standards  which  wvs  establlibsd  by 
the  Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Aot  of  1968. 

Labor-HEW  Approprlatlans— HA.  10061— 
■pproprlates  $30,468347,000  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health.  Education  aad 
Welfan  for  fiscal  year  1073. 

NASA  Authorlmtkin  H.B.  7109— estsb- 
Ilsbes  leglslattTs  raqulramsnts  and  provides 
authorization  for  approprlatloDa  for  NASA. 

Flammable  Fabrloa  Appropriations  Exten- 
sion— ^HJt.  6066 — authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1971  to  carry  out  progmms 
under  the  Flainmahls  nkbrloa  Aot. 

Juvanlls  Drtlnqusncy  nvrantlon  and 
Control — ^HA.  6347— sctsods  provlsloiis  *t^ 
autborlaaa  appropriations  of  $75300300  pn 
flscsl  year. 

Obscans  MaU— HJt.  8806— contnds  ob- 
soens  mail  and  saladoua  adverttslng. 

Oabinst  Oommittss  on  Opportunltlea  for 


Bias  nearing  eommtttee  reporting 
Comprabsnsivs  Child  Development  Aot— 
HA.  6748 — provides  oomprehenslve  «*li<l 
development  program  to  be  admlnlstsnd 
under  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare. 

OBO  Extension — HA.  40— extends  rmp\ 
1976  the  appropriations  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  carrying  out  the  programs  under  KBOC. 

Higher  Education  Amendmsnts  and  Xnsti- 
tuUonal  Asststanofr— HA  734»— exteuto  and 
Increases  and  broadens  High  Education  Act 
of  1965  and  other  acts  dealing  with  higher 
education. 

Minimum  Wage  Increase — ^HA  718<V~ 
amends  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
increase  minimum  wage  and  extends  cover- 
age and  eatatdlshes  procedures  to  raUsrs 
domestic  Indxistrles  and  workers  injured  by 
Increased  Imports  from  low-wage  areas. 

Bevsnus  Sharing— HJt.  4187— authorlaes 
$6  bUllon  in  Federal  taxes  for  Stete  and  local 
Oovemmsnts. 

Pestldde  Oontrols— HA.  4163 — wsUlcts 
agricultural  and  other  uses  of  rinn\m^rryf\ 
poisonous  ohemlcala. 

Peace  Corps  Extensionr-HA.  9166— pro- 
vides authorization  for  Peace  Ooips  funding. 

BiUs  in  hearings 

Rural  Devetopment — HA.  — pravlilss  a 
comprehensivs  framework  flor  Fedaral  guld- 
*Poa  of  non-urtian  sodal  and  eoooomio 
growth. 

Boalth  Insuranos  H.B.  33— provides  fbr 
additional  Fsderal  health  coverage  bsnaflta. 

Voting    Bepreamtations    for    D.O. — wi^ 
— gnmts  home  ruls  to  ths  District  of 
OolumMa. 

Bematning  appropriation  Wtts 
Foreign  Aid  i^qnoprlations. 
Public  Works— ^ABO—(Bitfng  coosidsxsd  on 
Floor  en  Tliuiaday,  July  30th) . 
District  of  OcdiunbU* 
Osfsnss* 
Military  Construction* 

*  Oontlnuing  resolutions  will  be  paassd  for 
thsss  appropriation  bills. 
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Braaco 
Brooks 
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Brown.  Ohio 
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HoUfield 

Horton 
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Jones.  Ala. 
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Earth 
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Keating 


Keith 

Kemp 

Koch 

Kyi 

Lent 

Link 
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Long.Md. 
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McCloakey 

McCcdllster 

MoOorma^ 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
MCFkU 
MoKevltt 
McKlnney 
MrJflllan 
MaortnnaHl, 


Madden 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mathlaa,  OUlC 

Mat»!inaga 

Mayne 


Matcalfe 

MlObsl 
Mikra 

MUler.Ohio 
MUlaMd. 


Mink 


Mltchdl 


Mnnagan 
Moorhead 
Morse 


Murphy,  m. 
Mmdiy,  N.T. 
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ttat 

Bojrtel 


Butb 


otmr 
O'Ban 

Panan 

Fcivw 

PmUu 

Frttia 

Plk* 

PlnUa 

Foac« 

PodaU 

BDff 

FMCCIIL 

PudndEl 

PuroaU 

Qui* 

QuUlaa 


BdMUlf 

Scbwcnfal 
BclMUus 
SbtptaT 
8tarlT« 


Baid.nL 
BaM.N.T. 

B«UM 


akubttt 
audc 

Hrtittlii  Iowa 
Bmith.  N.T. 
SnTdar 

Sprtncw 
SukSont 
ntaggiw 
SUuxtoo. 

j.WUUam 
StMiton. 

JunMV. 

StMd 


Stelcw.Wla. 


BoUaoD.  H.T. 
BodlBO 
Bm 

Booney.  N.T. 
Bntwilrtnrrtn 


Arcbar 

Aabbrook 

Batta 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Bnv 

Brlnklar 

Buxka,na. 

CUwaoo.IM 

CoUUiiwTeL 

OoUnar 

Orana 

DaTla.Wla. 

Dallanba<* 

DaoAii 

Darwlaakl 

DaTlna 

OlckUiaoa 

Fladlax 


StrsttoA 
Stubblaflald 
Stuckay 
Suuivaa 

KATB— M 

Fountain 

Ooldwatar 

OoocUlng 

Orlflin 

Halay 

Hall 

Hogan 

Hunt 

Uutcblnaon 

Jonaa 

Kuykendall 

Landgratia 

Latta 

Lannon 


Matbla,aa. 
li^ntyHnfry 
Nictiola 
FowaU 


Bimlagtoa 

Taylor 

Taasoa^OiUt 

Tbomaoa.  Wta. 

ThTHW 

OdaU 

xninian 

Vajraej 

Vlsoxtto 

WasBonnar 

Wamplar 

Watta 

Wbalan 

Whlta 

Whitabun* 

ynxum 

WldnaU 

WUUama 

WUaon.Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

wnsbt 

wjratt 

Wydlar 

Wylla 

Wyman 

Tatea 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablo^l 

zion 

Zwacb 


Frloa.TaK. 

Barlok 

hobtnann.  Va. 

Boncallo 

Bouaaalot 

Hanrtman 

acbarla 

Bduntti 

SctaneebaU 

Bcott 

Sboup 

Stalgar.Arla. 

TalcoCt 

Tatzy 

Tbompaon.a*. 

Wara 

Wlgglna 

Young,  Fla. 


Alaxandar 
▲lulataoD.  ni. 
Andacaon, 

Taan. 
Bazratt 
BeU 


Burlaaon.  Tax. 

Bymaa,Wla. 

OabaU 

Camp 

Oallar 

Ca>a|>paU 

Glanoy 

Clark 

daraland 


Coixnan 

Cottar 

DaTla.Ghu 

Dalancy 

Dlgga 

Oonobua 

Dowdy 

■ckbardt 

Bdmondaon 

Bdwarda,AlA. 

■dwarda.  Oallt. 

Bdwarda.I«. 

■aob 
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BTtna,Tann. 

Flab 

Flynt 

Fulton.  Taan. 

Fuqua 

Olbbona 

OrtlBtba 

Oroaa 

Orover 

Hagan 

Hanna 

Haaaan.  WaA. 

Harrington 

HMMrt 

Jonaa.  T«nn. 

Kaatanmalar 

King 

Klacaynakl 

Kyzoa 

X^odrun 

Laggect 

Long.  La. 

McGlory 

McCluza 

McCuUocb 


NU 

OTfaUl 


Fatman 
FaUy 


Flckla 
Frayar.  H.O. 
Fryui.  Ark. 


McKay 

Millar.  OalU. 
MlllB.Azk. 
Mollnhan 
Mugan 


Bobarta 

Bogara 

Uoonay,  Fa. 

nnarnthal 

Bouab 

Buppa 

Byan 

atOanaaln 

Batlarflald 

Baylor 

floiharllng 

amltb.  Calif. 

Teagua.Tax. 

Tlaman 

VanDaarlln 

VandvJagt 

Vanlk 

Waldla 

Wballey 

Wllaon. 

ObarleaH. 
Yatron 


So  tbe  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  XoUowlng 
UMiri: 
Mr.  OlTalU  with  Mr.  Andanon  of  Dimola, 
Mr.  H«bart  with  Mr.  Oroaa. 
Mr.  PlokM  with  Mr.  Hlllia. 
Mr.  BtUm  of  Tennwaa  with  Mr.  BaU. 
Mr.  Boonay  of  Pannaylvnnlm  with  Mr.  Mo- 


Ut.  OaUar  with  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  OaUuMT  with  Mr.  Moahar. 
Mr.  ■rlTTwnrtaon  with  M^.  iMh. 
Mr.  Alenuidar  with  Mr.  Bdwarda 


of  Al»< 


Mr.  Andanon  of  Tannaaaa  with  Mr.  Wh»l- 
lay. 
Mr.  Baueaynakl  with  Mr.  Byniaa  of  Wla- 


Mr.  Ohartea  H.  WUaoo  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 
Mr.  TMkCoa  at  Tana  with  Mr.  BhodM. 
Mr.  Adttabbo  with  Mr.  Vlah. 


Mr.  MUlar  of  GallfomU  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
OnaifomU. 

Mr.  Mollohan  wltb  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Tlaman  with  Mr.  Clavaland. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Bogna  with  Mr.  MoOItire. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  MT.  Buppa. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennaaaaa  with  Mr.  Vandar 
Jagt. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Oamp. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  OabaU. 

Mr.  Leggatt  with  Mr.  PaUy. 

Mr.  Burlaaon  of  Tezaa  with  Mr.  Xahleman. 

Mr.  Btdand  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Jonaa  at  Tnmeaaaa  with  Mr.  Davla  at 
GaorgU. 

Mr.  BarraU  with  Mr.  Otovar. 

Mr.  Mllla  of  Arkanaaa  with  Mr.  Olanoj. 

Mr.  Blnnton  with  Mr.  Fayaer. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  MoOlory. 

Mr.  Edwarda  of  CaltfomU  with  Mr.  Nix. 

BAr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Bckhardt. 

Mr.  Roberta  with  Mr.  Paaaman. 

Mr.  Olbbona  with  Mr.  Byan. 

Mr.  Boaenthal  with  Mr.  Dlgga. 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Waldla  with  Mr.  Kastanmalar. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mra.  Hanaan  at  Walh- 
ington 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Oonnan. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Donohua. 

Mr.  Bdwarda  of  Loulalana  with  Mr.  Salber- 
llng. 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  with  Mr.  Satterflald. 

Ifr.  Pryor  of  Arkanaaa  with  Mr.  Patmao. 

Mr.  MoXay  with  Mr.  Long  of  Loulalana. 

Mr.  Prayer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Botuh. 

Mra.  OrUntha  with  Mr.  Kyroa. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoonoed 
as  above  recorded.  A  motion  to  reooa- 
slder  was  laid  on  the  table. 

AKXMSiczirta   or    PTaAnaxmxwr 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  repozt 
the  first  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  1 :  On  page  a,  line  IS, 
inaert:  "Provided,  fttrther.  That  $30,000,000 
at  thla  I4>propna^tlon  ahall  be  uaed  by  the 
Offloe  of  Bconnmlc  Opportunity  to  finance 
Kmargenoy  Food  and  Medloal  Sarrloaa  pro- 
grama  In  eUglhle  areaa  of  exceedingly  high 
unemployment,  aa  deflwxl  In  aeotkm  6  of 
the  Bmergency  Kmployment  Aaalstano*  Act  of 
1871,  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  Manpower 
Training  Servloea  Appropriation  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Boonomlc  Opportunity  Immediate 
upon  enactment  of  an  appropriation  Aot  for 
tha  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  flacal 
year  1973." 

MOTION  OFfXIXD  BT  MX.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oSer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Ft,ooo  movea  that  the  Houae  reoede 
from  Ita  dlaagreement  to  tbe  amendment  of 
tha  Senate  numbered  l  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amenrimant  No.  IS:  On  page  IS, 
line  ao.  Inaert:  "$8300.000  for  granta  and 
$6,700,000  for  loans  ahaU  raoialn  avallahla 
until  expended  tor  hoq;>ltal  experimentation 
projects  pursuant  to  section  804  and  sso- 
tion  S4SA  of  the  Public  Health  Sarrloa  Act;". 


Monov  Oman  bt  mb.  vlooo 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Flood  morea  that  tha  House  recede 
from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
at  the  Senate  numbered  15  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  SO:  On  page  17, 
line  16,  Inaert : 

"HIALTH  MAirPOWXa 

"TO  carry  out,  to  the  extant  not  other- 
wlae  provided,  aectlona  301,  306,  309,  811, 
4aa  with  respect  to  training  granu,  title  VII, 
and  title  vm  of  tbe  Public  Health  Semoe 
Act.  $306306,000,  and  an  additional  $6,- 
000,000  to  carry  out  programs  In  the  family 
practice  of  medicine,  aa  authorlaed  by  the 
Family  Practice  of  Medldne  Act  of  1970  (8. 
3418.  91st  Congrees) :  Provided.  That,  In 
addition,  any  projects  or  aotlvltlea  provided 
for  herein  which  were  continued  during  the 
flacal  year  1971  but  for  which  leglalatlve  au- 
thorlaatlon  has  expired,  may  be  continued 
at  a  rate  for  operations  not  to  exceed  tha 
current  rate  or  the  rate  provided  for  in  the 
budget  eetimate,  whichever  is  lower,  untU 
October  16,  1971,  and  expenditures  made 
pursuant  to  this  proviso  ahall  be  charged 
to  the  applicable  appropriation  whenever  a 
bUl  containing  such  applicable  appropria- 
tion la  enacted  Into  law." 

MOTION  OmSXD  ST  KB.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  movea  that  the  Bouse  reoeda 
from  Its  dlaagreemmt  to  tha  amandmant  of 
the  Senate  n\imbered  80  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  aa  followa:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  inaertad  toy  aald  amandmant  In- 
aert tha  following: 

"BXALTM  MAMPOWBB 

"To  carry  oot,  to  the  extant  not  other- 
w«aa  piovlAsd.  aaoUooa  801, 806, 800, 811,  and 
438  with  raapaot  to  ttaiiang  pauta,  tttla 
VII  and  Utla  vm  at  tha  PubUc  Health  Sarv- 
loa  Act.  $180,680,000:  Proti<d«t,  That,  In  addl- 
tton,  any  ptojaots  cr  aottvltiaa  not  provided 
for  herein  wMdl  wara  oondootad  during  tha 
fiscal  year  1071  but  for  which  laglalattva  an- 
tborlBatton  haa  eacp<xad.  may  be  continued  at 
a  rate  tor  operaUona  not  to  exceed  the  cur- 
rant rata  <x  tha  rate  provided  for  m  the 
budget  eatlmata,  whlohaver  la  lower,  until 
tha  date  specified  In  section  loa(c)  of  PobUo 
Law  03-88,  i4n>roved  July  1,  1071,  aa  hara- 
after  amended;  and  eqModlturaa  made  par- 
Buant  to  this  provlao  shaU  be  charged  to  tha 
appMflffUa  appropriation  whenever  a  bill  con- 
taining such  i^ipllcabla  appzt^irlatlon  Is  an- 
aoted  Into  law." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  rq^ort 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  87:  On  page  38.  Una 
4.  strike  out  *'$688386,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$674,061,000". 

MOTION  OFTXIXS  BT  MB.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Fbooo  moves  that  the  Booaa  laceda 
tram  Its  dlaagreement  to  the  amenrtrt>ant  of 
tha  Senate  numtierad  87  and  eonear  ttiarala 
^th  an  amandmant,  aa  fOUows:  In  Hau  at 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  i 
•'%emjaoifloor 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  41:  On  page  88, 
line  18,  Insert:  *^300.000  for  granta  under 
part  B  of  the  Devtfopment  DlaablUtlas  Serv- 
icee  and  Faculties  Construction  Act,  to  re- 
main available  untU  expended:  Provided.". 

MOTION  OFFEBXD  BT  MB.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FLOOD  movea  that  the  Hbuae  reoede 
from  its  dlaagreement  to  tha  amendment 
of  the  Senate  nun^ered  41  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  aa  followa:  In  Ueu 
of  tbe  sum  named  m  said  amendment  Inaart 
"$4360,000.- 

The  mottopwas  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  40:  On  page  88.  Una 

12,  insert: 

"National  Oommibsion  on  Mabxhttana  and 
Dbito  Abubb 

"salabibs  and  xxpbnsxs 
"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse, 
authorized  by  aection  601  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
l>er  37, 1970  (PuMlc  Law  91-613) ,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  May  34.  1971  (PubUc  Law  OS- 
IS),  $1338,000  to  remain  available  imtU 
expended." 

BT  MB. 


.FLOOD 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 


MOTION  Ol 

Mr.  FLOOD. 
motion. 

The  Cleric  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Flood  movea  that  the  House  reoede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  40  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  80:  On  page  86, 
line  7,  insert: 

"Commission  on  Railboao  Rbtibxmxnt 
salakiks   and   kxpensks 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  ConunlBSlon 
on  Railroad  Retirement,  established  by  the 
Act  of  August  12,  1970  (Public  Law  91-887), 
$483,000:  Provided.  That  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance of  appropriation  granted  under  this 
heading  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  shaU  re- 
main available  during  the  current  fiscal 
year." 

MOTION    OrrXXKD   BT    MB.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  aerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nimibered  60  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


OEI'TERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  remarks  I  made  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  include  a  very  Important 
table,  and  that  all  Members  may  have 
6  legislative  days  to  revise  and  extend 


thdr  remaito  and  Include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
STATUS  OF  NATIONAL  WILDER- 
NESS PRESERVATION  STSTTOif— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  92-156) 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accomi>any- 
Ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Vntted  States: 

Today  I  am  transmitting  the  7th  An- 
nual Report  on  the  status  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  The  Re- 
port spells  out  the  substantial  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  Wilderness 
System,  a  system  which  now  encom- 
passes more  than  10.1  million  acres — 
an  Increase  of  over  200,000  acres  in  the 
last  year. 

On  April  28,  1971, 1  transmitted  four- 
teen new  wilderness  proposals  to  the 
Congress.  If  aniroved,  these  proposals 
would  enlarge  our  Wilderness  System  by 
an  addlti(Hial  1.8  million  acres.  Again,  I 
urge  quick  and  favorable  congressional 
action  on  these  proposals  as  well  as  on 
thirteen  other  proposals  which  are  also 
before  the  Congress  and  which  would 
add  over  a  million  acres  to  the  Syston. 
Wilderness  designation  of  all  these  areas 
is  vital  if  we  are  to  preserve  their  natural 
environment  for  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

RiCHAHD  NrXON. 

Thx  Whir  House,  August  5, 1971. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  rest  of  Uie 
day  and  the  schedule  for  tomorrow,  if 
any. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re^onse 
to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  I  am  very  glad  to  tell  the 
gentieman  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  that  this  completes  tiie  business 
i<x  this  week.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
completes  the  bustness  until  September 
8.  We  will  have  a  pro  forma  session  on 
tomonvw. 


Mr.  GERAU>  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  maj<»lty  leader. 

Mr.  ROUBSELOT.  WUl  tfae  gentieman 
yield? 

Mir.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Calif  oonvia. 

Bdr.  ROUSSELOT.  WiU  we  also  be  able 
to  get  some  kind  of  rough  Idea  as  to 
what  win  happen  when  we  retiim  in 
September? 

Mr.  GERAIJ>  R.  FORD.  I  mlfiht  say, 
without  preempting  what  tfae  majority 
leader  has  said,  that  I  have  djacwssed 
the  program  with  him,  but  I  understand 
it  will  be  annoimoed  in  its  entirety  to« 
morrow. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct.  I  would 
like  to  add,  also,  that  there  Is  some  pos- 
sibility that  since  the  Senate  did  not 
act  on  the  continuing  resdution.  we 
might  have  some  problem,  although  I  do 
not  anticipate  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. 

DEATH  OF  WALTER  P.  CARTER 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  the 
State  of  Maryland  last  week  lost  <»ie  of 
Its  most  able  civil  rights  leaders  in  the 
person  of  Walter  P.  Carter.  Expressions 
of  sympathy  have  OHne  from  across  the 
Nation  and  around  the  world.  A  cross- 
section  of  citizens,  moved  by  Mr.  Carter's 
untimely  death,  issued  statements  com- 
mending liim  for  his  contributions  to 
the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  the  fact  that  in 
this  time  of  ferment,  racial  crisis,  and 
division,  those  attending  the  memorial 
services  for  this  man  and  the  fUMeral 
reflected  a  ratio  of  about  70  percent 
black  and  30  percent  white. 

I  think  this  should  be  a  very  spedal 
lesson  to  this  House  to  learn  that  there 
are  whites  who  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions of  a  man  who  articulates  black 
identity  and  black  awareness. 
The  statements  referred  to  fcdlow: 
Rep.  Parren  J.  Mitchell  (D-7th  Md.)  said: 
"Walter  Carter  was  a  black  man  of  infinite 
ability  and  total  dedication  whoee  sole  pur- 
pose in  life  was  to  assist  in  the  final  libera- 
tion of  black  Americans. 

"He  gave  of  his  time,  his  money,  his  ability, 
toward  that  cause  and  tragically  now  be  has 
given  his  life  for  it.  I  eapedaUy  want  yotmg 
black  men  and  women  to  know  of  Waltw'a 
oontributlon. 

"They  should  know  of  the  times  he  was 
JaUed,  the  times  he  was  assaulted  by  racists, 
the  times  he  was  hungry.  They  should  know 
that  he  experienced  all  of  theee  things  and 
more  In  his  herculean  -struggle  against 
racism. 

"He  has  left  us  a  legacy  of  hope,  achieve- 
ment and  oommltment  to  the  cause  of  black 
Americans. 

"0\ir  task  la  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  that 
legacy  for  this  generation  and  for  the  gen- 
erations yet  to  oome." 

Chester  Wlckwire,  chaplain,  Johns  Hopkins 
University: — 

"I  worked  cloeely  with  Walter  Carter  for 
many  years,  and  considered  hiin  in  many 
ways  the  best  friend  I  had. 

"I  think  he  was  a  great  spirit,  unusual 
person.  BMtimore&ns  and  lifaryland  are  much 
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pMfd*  TMllM. 


more  tn<l«»t»d  to  blm  ttMn 

"Tbe  TMt*  Z  knaw  him,  he  ■ustalmed  this 
«ztr«ontln«ry  oonoanx  for  hunuui  dignity, 
juatlM  Mid  «qiiAttty.  I  iMv«r  knvv  anybody 
who  oould  r«lmU  lite  Walter  Carter  to  dlf- 
Cerant  pacaona  and  vlewa.  Ha  vaa  etwiwge- 
.  ahowed  ua  Itaw  to  be  haman. 

"Hla  aeoae  of  valtte  yna  ao  ilncolar,  dlf> 
,t  from  tlie  reat  of  ua. 


''¥^an  he  waa  irorking  aa  a  aoetal  wotkar 
(or  the  aehool  board,  a  major  part  at  hla  life 
began  at  5:00  when  he  oould  apend  hla  full 
tkna  laocklng  for  otrll  rtCbta. 

"When  he  wee  lejeoted  aa  eieeutlTe  direc- 
tor of  Oommunlty  Aotton  Agaoey,  tt  waa  a 
Md  thing,  that  the  man  who  waa  better  able 
to  relate  to  all  apeotruma  o<  Baltimore  waant 
given  the  obanoe. 

"He  alwaya  tried  to  do  thtnga  in  a  peaoe- 
fol  manner.  Tou  dont  find  aiwthflr  peraon 
Uke  Wattar  Carter  around. 

"He  was  the  kind  of  guy  who  waa  an  Inter- 
preter of  Justice  and  equality. 

"He  related  to  people  from  all  social  levels. 
Z  oonaldered  his  death  a  very  great  peraonal 
loas." 

Mayor  Thomas  J.  D'Aleeandro  3rd: 

"It  was  Indeed  with  deep  regret  and  shock 
that  I  learned  of  the  death  of  Walter  Car- 
ter. In  my  years  of  public  service,  I  had  the 
opportunity  and  privilege  of  obeervlng  him 
as  a  constructive  and  active  participant  m 
the  Important  pnbllo  laauea  and  queatlons 
affecting  this  dty  and  atnte. 

"Waher  Carter  was  above  anything  else  a 
decent  man  and  his  basic  deofuu^  Impelled 
him  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle 
for  Justice  and  equality  In  our  time. 

"Hla  paawlng  away  at  a  relaitlvely  yoting 
age  la  a  deep  lose  for  aU  Baltlmoreana." 

Travis  W.  Vauls,  Bzecutlve  dlreotor,  Balti- 
more Urban  League:  "The  Blaok  Uovement 
has  lost  a  very  valuable  leader.  Walter  P.  Car- 
ter was  In  the  struggle  for  equal  opportunity 
long  before  it  was  popular  to  do  ao. 

"HlB  forthright  concerns,  thoughts  and 
actions,  on  behalf  of  the  minority  and  dis- 
advantaged have  made  this  city  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

"We  must  continue  In  the  struggle  for  all 
Is  not  right  yet.  We  mttst  do  this  In  hcnor  of 
Toea.  like  Walter  Carter  and  for  the  good  at 
humanity. 

"Walt's  clear  thinking  and  articulate 
voice  will  be  eorely  missed." 

Del.  TVoy  Bralley  (D.  2nd)  said.  "I  have 
known  and  worked  with  Walter  Carter  diu-- 
Ing  moat  of  hla  fl^t  for  Civil  Rights  In  Mary- 
land. 

"I  found  him  to  be  one  at  the  meet  sincere 
paeons  in  the  civil  rights  movement.  We 
worked  perBooally  on  many  projects.  We  con- 
fided In  each  other.  He  would  come  to  my 
home  and  we  would  discuss  various  prob- 
lems unta  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning. 

"I  shall  always  remember  w«  had  only 
•100  in  ezpenaea  to  give  him  to  ooordinato 
marches  for  public  aooommodatlona  around 
the  state.  When  it  was  over  he  gave  160  of  the 
money  bade 

"I  know  the  dty,  state  and  nation  will 
mourn  his  passing.  Be  devoted  his  entire 
adult  ttfe  to  equal  Juatloe  and  dvU  rights  for 
all." 

Tbm  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Bellinger,  &J.,  president 
at  Loyda  College: 

"mrst  of  aU.  it  waa  a  great  shock  to  aU  cf 
us  here  at  the  college.  In  hla  years  at  Loyola 
he  brought  much  social  ooaadousnesa  to 
the  student  body  and  faculty.  Vor  thla  we  are 
aU  grateful.  Hie  abaenoe  In  8eptember  wlU 
leave  ua  wtth  a  gap  to  fill. 

"He  waa  inrtereated  In  etudents  and  In  the 
college's  Involvement  In  urban  affair*.  For 
this  I  WW  alwaya  be  grateful  to  Walter." 

Dr.  Homer  X.  Vavor,  dean  of  uibaa  atudlea. 
Morgan  Stato  College:  "I  Jola  wtth  the  total 
oommunlty  In  mourning  the  loaa  of  Walter  P. 
Carter,  one  of  the  dty'e  meet  ootatandbig 
dtlzena. 


"Be  managed  aomehow  to  be  all  things  to 
all  people  while  at  the  same  time  oonservlng 
hlaaalf. 

"NUmaroua  peofde  from  all  watta  of  life 
benefited  by  the  Ufe  he  to  willingly  shared 
with  them. 

"Rls  memory  will  live  to  prortde  ns  irltb 
continual  hope  for  the  day  when  men  can 
live  together  as  brothen  Indeed." 

Noiman  V.  A.  Baevee,  president  of  the  WU- 
11am  Moore  Foundation:  'Tb»  death  of  Wal- 
ter la  one  of  the  greatest  pensooal  tragedlea  in 
my  lifetime.  He  waa  a  iMautlful  black  man 
wbose  love  for  his  brothers  helped  him  trans- 
cend the  llmltaitlon  of  most  men.  May  he  now 
find  the  peace  that  eluded  him  on  earth." 

The  Rev.  Vernon  Dobeon.  paator  of  Uhlan 
Baptist  Oiureh: — 

""Om  sudden  passing  of  Walter  Carter  Itom 
among  us  has  of  course  left  the  com- 
munity bereft  of  a  free  spirit  whose  leader- 
ship among  them  Is  unquestioned. 

'W^alter  was  never  concerned  id>out  his  per- 
eonal  advantage,  alwaye  concerned  about  the 
disadvantage  of  others.  His  Ufe  will  tw  a  oon- 
tlntdng  memorial  to  that  unique  spirit 
among  himaans  that  seeks  the  full  life  of 
every  man  through  Its  own  sacrifice  and 
death." 

John  Burleigh,  dlreotor  of  Project  of  Equal- 
ity: "llie  oommunlity  has  suffered  a  tragic 
loas  with  the  death  of  Walter  Carter,  a  man 
committed  to  people  and  relieving  sxiffering, 
poverty,  and  the  full  righte  of  all  men. 

"In  addition  to  liis  activities  in  planning, 
strategying,  counciUng,  advising  and  actively 
participating  in  community  affairs,  he  also 
worked  to  develop  new  leadership  to  make 
certain  that  there  would  be  others  constant- 
ly present  to  deal  with  the  ever  preaslng 
fight  for  equal  rights  and  htmian  dignity." 

Mrs.  Kitty  Broady.  a  coworker: — "I  waa 
only  hoping  against  hope.  He  was  at  the  po- 
dium and  then  fell.  An  ambxilance  was 
called.  I  got  in  with  him.  I  knew  he  was  gone 
then.  His  arm  fell  down.  His  hand  had  begim 
to  get  cool.  It  was  a  very  sad  thing.  The 
black  people  have  really  lost  a  true  friend. 
He  was  interested  In  the  cause." 

James  M.  Orlffln.  director  of  Northwest 
Community  Medical  Service  Center:  "Walter 
Carter's  death  is  a  great  shock  to  all  of  us 
who  knew  and  worked  with  him  in  the  area  of 
human  rights. 

"Unquestionably,  over  the  past  10  or  more 
years,  he  bee  been  one  of  the  prime  nuxv- 
ers  toward  oommunlty  organization  in  the 
blaok  commimtty. 

"His  death  Is,  therefore,  untimely  and  will 
unquestionably  set  us  back  in  our  struggle 
for  human  dignity. 

"Personally  I  fun  saddened  that  he  Is  not 
physically  with  us  any  longer,  however,  his 
spirtt  and  hts  phlloaophy  will  be  with  me 
forever." 

State  Senator  Clarence  M.  Mitchell,  3rd 
(D-4rth) :  "I  am  shocked  and  grieved  at  the 
loss  of  my  good  friend  and  fellow  freedom 
fighter,  Walter  Carter.  I  cannot  forget  the 
days  when  he  was  chainnan  of  CORK  and  I 
vma  a  teenager  and  we  walked  many  picket 
lines  together. 

"MThen  we  organised  the  sit  in  movement 
at  Morgan  State  College  in  1960,  he  and  his 
organisation  were  right  by  our  side.  Through 
the  years  Walter  Cazter  has  been  a  mighty 
force  In  the  fight  for  llbentMm  of  black 
people  throughout  this  country. 

"His  wisdom,  courage  and  tenacity  will  be 
sorely  missed  as  we  continue  the  struggle. 

"X  was  with  his  wife  In  the  hoeptt&l  when 
we  were  told  of  his  passing.  He  died  with  his 
boots  on  In  the  way  rm  certain  be  wanted 
to  go."  

(By  User  D.  Barnes) 

Today.  Atiguat  1,  friends  told  me  a  mutual 
friend^  strugg^  for  fiesdMn  ended. 

They  told  me  Widter  la  dead,  t  do  not  know 
if  he  Uvea,  now.  In  a  different  time  and  qtaoa. 
I  do  know  in  our  time  and  qiaoe  freedom 
baa  lost  a  fMand. 


TlMae  of  us  who  fight  for  freedcHn  her* 
In  IteryteDd  and  in  the  world  have  lost  a 
tieedom  flfbter,  who  never  stopped  paying 
his  doaa.  Wall,  his  duea  arc  all  paid  up  now. 


MR.  AONEW  A  CREDIT  TO  THE 
UiXrrSD  BfTATBB 

iMr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)   

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  Just  re- 
cently ccmcluded  a  highly  successful 
world  tour  as  the  perscmal  representative 
of  President  Nlzon  and  our  Oovemment. 

Along  with  my  colleague  EIlliot  Haoan, 
I  was  honored  to  be  designated  as  a  spe- 
cial ambassador,  to  accompany  Vice 
President  Agnew.  as  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation,  attending  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Parte  of  South  Korea. 

Mr.  Aghtw  was  warmly  received  by 
thousands  of  Americans  in  Honolulu. 
Ouam,  and  Korea,  as  well  as  the  many 
other  stops  through  Asia,  the  Middle 
East.  Africa,  and  Europe  during  this  30- 
day  goodwill  assignment. 

And  the  pe<v)le  of  all  nations  visited 
were  high  In  their  praise  of  the  Vice 
President.  He  demonstrated  keen  insls^t. 
resourcefulness,  and  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  Intematlraial  relations  and  dip- 
lomatic inslsht. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  owe  a  ddbt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Agnxw  as  an  accom- 
plished, dedicated,  dignified,  and  pol- 
ished spokesman  for  our  country,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  welcome  him  back  home. 
He  represented  his  Nation  with  great 
credit. 

Mr.  HAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  highly  honored  to  receive  a  call  from 
the  Vice  President  informing  me  that  I 
had  been  designated  by  the  President 
along  with  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Saxuh.  L.  Dkvzni,  to  repre- 
sent this  great  body  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  inauguraticm  cere- 
monies on  July  1  of  His  Exc^ency 
Chung  Hee  Park  upon  his  reelection  to 
the  Presidency.  Vice  President  Spiko  T. 
Agnkw  headed  up  the  American  delega- 
tion. 

I  want  to  report  to  my  colleagues  that 
it  was  indeed  a  privilege  to  represent  our 
country  and  our  people  at  this  very  im- 
pressive ceremony  and  to  see  firsthand 
how  this  growing  Republic  is  progressing 
under  the  energetic  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Park. 

I  was  also  glad  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  being  associated  with  the 
T^ce  President  and  seeing  what  a  fine 
Job  he  does  In  representing  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  personally  rewarding  ex- 
perience to  discuss  with  him  some  of  the 
problems  facing  our  Nation  and  the 
woild  today. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  mission 
was  an  excellent  opportunity  to  meet 
with  our  Korean  friends  and  talk  over 
matters  of  mutual  Interest  and  concern 
and  to  project  the  American  desire  for 
peace  and  understanding  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Again,  I  was  especially  honored  to  be 
an  emissary  for  the  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  this  special 
occasion. 

niank  you. 
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Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  our 
colleague,  the  genileinan  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Devins)  in  congratulating  our  Vice 
President  for  the  very  successful  trip  he 
recently  comideted. 

That  trip  and  the  Vice  President  were 
criticized  by  sc«ne,  and  he  received  some 
imcompllmentary  remarks  in  this  bo^ 
from  one  Member,  but  the  success  of 
that  trip  is  told  now  by  the  reports  com- 
ing in  from  around  the  world. 

Every  one  of  us  is  concerned  about 
bringing  about  a  lasting  peace  through- 
out the  world,  and  we  recognize  that  the 
United  States  will  have  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility in  accomplishing  that  lasting 
peace. 

We  also  recognize  that  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  set  a  firm  foundation  upm 
which  we  can  structure  a  lasting  peace. 
He  must  be  congratulated  for  this.  I 
know  every  one  of  us  here  is  happy  that 
that  trip  was  the  success  that  it  was, 
and  that  we  now  can  with  determination 
move  forward  in  a  firm  manner  toward 
peace. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  many  Members 
c(xnmending  Vice  President  Spieo  T.  Ao- 
KEW  on  his  highly  successful  trip  as  the 
emissary  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Aomw  demonstr.^ted  keen  insight, 
resourcefulness,  and  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  delicate  diplomatic  posture  In  his 
travels  to  Korea,  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

The  Vice  President  was  warmly  re- 
ceived throughout  the  world,  and  he 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  on 
thousands  of  people  on  tills  goodwill  tour, 
both  among  the  foreign  populations  as 
well  as  American  citizens  overseas. 

Unfortunately,  a  segment  of  the  media 
can  find  nothing  favorable  to  report 
about  anything  the  Vice  President  does, 
but  the  American  people  are  beginning  to 
recognize  Ted  AoNrw  as  an  astute,  in- 
telligent Oovemment  ofBcial  of  consid- 
erate depth,  integrity,  and  dedication. 
Press  criticism  notwithstanding,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  Mr.  Agnew  as  Vice 
President,  as  the  official  spokesman  for 
my  Oovemment,  and  I  trust  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  running  mate  next  year. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  people  of 
my  district  in  a  recent  poll  supported 
the  T^ee  President  in  his  criticism  of  the 
news  media.  The  latter  refuses  to  benefit 
by  such  expressions  of  faith  in  him.  I 
admire  him  greatly  as  do  the  people  of 
my  district. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  %>eaker,  speak- 
ing of  press  sniping  at  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  his  recoit  trip,  much  was  made 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  July  22, 1971.  of 
a  vicious  article  in  a  national  news  mag- 
azlne  that  grossly  distorted  the  Vice 
President's  visit  to  Africa  and  r^ete 
with  inaccuracies  which  since  then,  un- 
fortunately, have  been  widely  quoted  as 
fact. 

The  UJ3.  Ambassador  to  Kenya,  Rob- 
inson Mcnvaln.  has  said  of  that  article: 

I  now  understaiul  better  the  Vice  Preal- 
dent's  reputed  aversion  to  the  press.  A  more 
Inaocurate,  innuendo-filled  piece  would  be 
hard  to  Imagine. 


The  Ambassador  cited  these  examples 
which  I  quote: 

Item:  "After  hacking  up  the  local  golf 
coiirae  .  .  .  "Fact:  The  Vice  President 
played  with  two  leading  Banyans,  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  head  of  the 
University  of  Nairobi  and  myself.  VThlle  I 
did  a  certain  amount  of  "hacking."  the  Vice 
President  won  more  than  half  the  bolea 
played  and,  in  the  process,  he  got  to  know 
these  two  Kenyan  leaders  better  than  If  he 
had  spent  equivalent  time  In  calls  at  their 
respective  oflloe. 

Item:  The  account  stated  that  his  other 
"outing"  was  a  night  at  a  hunting  lodge 
with  his  private  physician  and  his  pretty, 
red  haired  secretary. 

Fact:  The  night  In  question  was  spent 
with  the  Kenyan  Minister  of  Tourism  and 
WUdlife,  the  Provincial  Commissioner,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Parks,  five  or  six 
leading  authorities  on  conservation,  three 
senior  VS.  Embassy  officers  including  my- 
self, the  senior  members  of  his  staff,  18 
members  of  the  press  and,  to  be  sure,  his 
private  physician  and  secretary  whose  hair 
is,  in  fact,  red. 

Item.  "Agnew  spent  ...  all  of  16  min- 
utes with  Kenya's  Jomo  Kenyatta  and  his 
cabinet." 

Fact:  Agnew  spent  two  hours  and  twenty- 
five  minutes  with  President  Kenyatta  and 
his  cabinet  and  had  an  interesting  if  not 
world  shaking  exchange  on  a  number  of 
subjects. 

Item:  "Cargo  plane  carrying  two  bullet- 
proof Cadillacs  for  Agnew's  dash  from  air- 
port to  Hotel  to  Golf  course." 

Pact:  The  Vice  President  went  everywhere 
In  my  official  car,  a  fotir-year  old  Chrysler. 

Fact:  We  get  many  official  and  unofficial 
American  visitors  in  Kenya  each  year  in- 
cluding numerous  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors. The  Vice  President  spent  more  time 
with  top  level  Kenyans  and  did  the  U.S. 
position  more  good  than  any  other  visitor 
I  can  recall  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  passages  I  have  Just  quoted  are  from 
a  letter  that  Ambassador  McDvalne  sent  to 
the  editor  of  that  magazine  3  weeks  ago, 
Inunedlately  after  the  appearance  of  the 
article,  but  it  Is  obvious  that  the  magazine 
has  no  intention  of  printing  such  a  refuta- 
tion of  its  credibUlty. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
all  the  press  comment  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's recent  trip  was  unfavorable,  even 
if  It  appears  that  way.  Aside  from  being 
unhappy  that  he  was  not  mingling  with 
crowds  more  in  the  countries  he  visited — 
which  would  have  enlivened  their  news 
stories — most  of  the  reporters  who  ac- 
companied the  Vice  President  gave  him 
generally  high  marks  on  his  performance. 
Here  are  some  samides  from  the  trav- 
eling correspondents: 
Peter  Kumpa,  Baltimore  Sun: 
In  all  he  performed  the  Job  that  Prealdent 
Nixon  assigned  him  with  credit.  Ceremoni- 
ously, he  was  dose  to  fiawleas. 

Robert  Semple,  New  York  Tima: 
Mr.  Agnew,  it  seems,  Is  not  trying  to  make 
political  capital  of  this  trip  and  is  doing 
his  best  to  be  a  defnentlal  diplomat.  He  has 
turned  out  to  be  rather  good  at  it.  and  the 
host  govemntents  have  seemed  delighted  by 
his  preeenoe  and  by  what  he  has  said. 

Hays  Oorey,  Time  magazine : 
He  has  done  his  homework.  In  private  talks 
and  ceremonial  functions,  Agnew,  from  all 
available  evidence,  has  perfcmiaed  flawlessly. 
Perhaps  too  fiawlessly. 

Edward  W.  O'Brien.  St.  Louis  Olobe 
Democrat: 


Agnew's  visits  to  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia 
were  the  finrt  by  an  American  official  of 
such  rank,  and  the  Arab  leaders  used  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  with  unusual  candor  .  .  . 
Agnew  made  the  32-day  Journey  not  to  create 
colorful  pubUclty  or  for  handshaking  but 
to  talk  seriously  with  the  heads  of  ll  govern- 
ments which  are  good  friends  of  the  United 
States  and  whoee  good  wlU  Washington  wante 
to  retain. 

There  were  many  other  observations 
in  a  similsu'  vein  from  writers  accom- 
panying the  Vice  President,  but  they  were 
generally  overshadowed  by  the  more  nu- 
merous efforts  to  belittle  his  mission  and 
him  personally. 

It  was  said  by  some  of  his  critics  that 
the  trip  was  inconsequential  and  mean- 
ingless and  unimportant,  but  it  was  not 
so  considered  in  the  countries  he  visited. 
Take,  for  Instance,  this  example  in  an 
AP  dispatch  from  Lisbon,  Portugal: 

Wherever  he  goes,  the  red  carpet  will  be 
rolled  out  for  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Ag- 
new .  .  .  The  inclusion  of  Portugal  In  his 
itinerary  has  caused  particulxu'  pleasure  to 
the  Portuguese  goverxmient  which  for  long 
has  been  quietly  nursing  a  grievance — ^that 
In  American  global  policy  the  United  States 
appeared  to  regard  Portugal  as  expendable. 
The  government  regards  Agnew's  visit  of  spe- 
cial significance. 

And  fortunately,  in  the  United  States, 
we  still  have  some  newspapers  that  are 
willing  to  make  a  fair  appraisal  of  a  high 
Oovemment  ofQcial  on  an  important 
diplomatic  mission. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch,  for  example, 
noted  that  "reports  frwn  stops  made  by 
Mr.  Agnew  have  been  loaded  with  plus 
signs,"  and  it  added: 

If  he  is  hard-nosed  in  selling  Americanism 
abroad  and  if  the  reception  is  cordial,  then 
It  must  be  assumed  foreign  dignitaries  see 
America  as  remaining  firm  in  its  beliefs.  Can 
we  expect  more  of  any  goodwill  ambassador? 

I  Join.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  commending 
the  Vice  President  for  a  Job  well  done, 
imder  very  adverse  conditions — not  the 
least  of  which  was  a  hostile  press  which 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  remove 
him  from  the  national  scene.  And  as  long 
as  he  continues  to  perform  so  effectively. 
I  am  sure  he  will  sit  in  the  top  councils 
of  this  Oovemment  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  mudi  of 
the  inaocurate  and  biased  reporting  of 
the  Vice  President's  recent  foreign  trip  is 
directly  attributable  to  a  thinly  veiled 
attempt  by  some  columnists,  editorial- 
ists, and  commentators  of  the  liberal 
news  media  who  have  felt  the  stlnc  o(f 
the  Vice  President's  rebukes  and  Us  pub- 
lic exposure  of  their  biases,  inaocurades, 
and  distortions. 

It  is  understandable  why  these  self- 
annointed  kingmakers  desire  the  demise 
of  the  Vice  President.  It  is  unique  to  find 
a  pid>lic  official  who  dares  to  do  battle 
with  these  media  superstars  who  are  de- 
termined to  sink  him  into  poUtioal 
oiblivion. 

Knowing  our  President  and  the  history 
of  abuse  that  was  hBopei  upon  him, 
these  wishful  kingmakers  will  find  that 
they  will  be  Just  as  unsuoceasful  in  1972 
as  they  were  in  1956. 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Bpealux,  the  Vice 
President  has  reooitly  returned  from  a 
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(Wplonmtlc  venture  that  took  hte  Hler- 
ally  around  the  world.  He  visited  10 
countries  on  three  ccntlnenta— wklely 
disparate  in  many  reqpects.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent, his  Secretary  of  State,  and  Indeed, 
every  high  official  in  this  Oovemment 
have  Indicated  great  saJtlsfaetlOQ  with 
his  performance.  Ttie  mission  is  univer- 
sally categorized  as  highly  productive 
and  completely  successful  from  a  dijdo- 
matlc  point  of  view. 


First,  Korea:  Attendance  of  inaugural 
of  President  Park.  Natural  sequel  to  visit 
last  August  with  American  red^Dloyment 
f mn  Korea  successfully  negotiated.  This 
year's  visit,  in  face  of  lack  of  bilateral 
problems,  is  an  Important  contribution  to 
streogthenlng  relationships  between  two 
governments. 

Seccmd,  Singapore:  Visit  Intended  to 
continue  strong  personal  relationship  es- 
tablished earlier  diiring  previous  visit  by 
Vice  President  and  In  return  visit  here  by 
Prime  Minister.  We  Justly  value  the 
Prime  Minister's  insights  into  the  various 
complex  problems  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Third,  Arabian  Peninsula:  In  both  Ku- 
wait and  Saudi  Arabia  useful  exchanges 
were  continued  with  their  leaders  in  sup- 
port of  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Rogers 
and  others  to  bring  about  peaceful  set- 
tlement in  the  Middle  East  problem. 
These  key  Peninsula  nations  have  great 
importance  for  our  position  in  the  lower 
gulf  as  well. 

Fourth.  African  visit  to  Ethiopa,  Ken- 
ytk,  Congo,  Kinshasa:  Natural  seqxial  to 
President's  extended  African  travel  when 
Vice  President  and  to  Secretary  Rogers' 
recent  trip.  Provided  outstanding  op- 
portunity to  convey  administration  views 
on  the  importance  of  self  determination 
and  reassurance  of  American  Interest 
in  promoting  African  xmity  and  national 
co<H)eratlon. 

Fifth,  Morocco:  THsit  permitted  dis- 
cussion of  matters  of  signlflcant,  mutual 
Interest  and  served,  importantly,  as 
timely  sample  of  UJS.  support  in  after- 
math of  unsuccessful  coup  attempt 
against  King  Hassan's  Oovemment 
Valuable  particularly  in  view  of  Moroc- 
can Importance  to  our  strategic  position 
In  North  Africa. 

Sixth,  Iberian  Peninsula:  Spain  and 
Portugal  have  strongly  supported  our  ef- 
forts in  Vietnam.  Both  provide  impor- 
tant bases  strengthening  our  strategic 
position.  Also  important  to  share  with 
them  our  latest  assessment  of  mutual 
security  goals. 

Tliere  was  hardly  a  day  during  the  en- 
tire trip  when  substantive  discussions 
with  tiigh  foreign  dignitaries  were  not  on 
the  agenda.  Itiis  was  not  a  tourism  view 
of  the  world — ^most  of  the  time  was  en- 
gaging in  preparation  of  his  performance 
of  diplomatic  duties.  The  element  of  per- 
sonal contact  with  Important  foreign 
leaders  remains  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant foundations  of  our  efforts  to  obtain 
ever  greater  international  co(H?eration 
and  finally  lasting  peace. 

And  despite  press  emphasis  on  less 
consequential  inddaats,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent performed  his  mission  with  a  hli^ 
degree  of  diplomatic  skllL 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  words  of 
praise  are  in  order  for  our  Vice  President, 


Spno  T.  Aoincw,  for  the  high  calfi>er, 
statesmanlike  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted his  good-will  mission  abroad. 

From  all  aoooimts,  Mr.  Agnxw's  tour 
was  highly  successfuL  Not  only  was  he 
well  received  wherever  he  went,  but  I  am 
confident  that  he  has  strengthened  ties 
with  our  allies  and  made  new  friends 
for  the  United  States.  A  loyal  vad  true 
American.  Vice  President  Aoxsw  has 
once  again  carried  out  his  public  duties  as 
one  of  the  better  spokesmen  for  the 
United  States  lUsroad,  being  frank  about 
our  weaknesses,  but  proud  and  unhesi- 
tating about  oxir  strengths. 

Notwithstanding  his  vituperative  crit- 
ics whose  sensitive  nerves  have  onoe 
again  been  touched  with  valid  observa- 
tions, the  Vice  President  deserves  our 
gratitude  for  his  truly  worldwide  miiwinn 
of  goodwill. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remaito  relative  to  Vice  President 
AOHTw's  world  tour. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TIME  TO  STOP  CIA  SECRET  WARS 

(Mr.  BADILLO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  now  acknowledged, 
through  a  Senate  subcommittee  staff  re- 
port, that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  is  financing  and  directing  a 
30,000-man  army  in  Laos.  This  confirms 
news  reports  which  have  come  from  Laos 
in  recent  montlis  and  confronts  Congress 
and  the  American  people  with  some  very 
basic  questions  involving  our  foreign  and 
military  policy,  the  war  powers  of  the 
President,  and  the  role  of  the  Congress 
in  determining  where  and  imder  what 
circumstances  tills  Nation  will  become 
Involved  in  military  combat  <n>erations 
abroad. 

If  our  tragic  and  costly  involvement 
In  Vietnam  has  taught  us  one  lesson  it 
must  be  that  Congress  can  no  longer  ab- 
dicate to  the  executive  brtinch  the  power 
to  commit  this  Nation  to  war,  either 
overt  or  covert. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation aimed  at  closing  a  glaring  loop- 
hole In  the  National  Security  Act— a 
loophole  which  permits  the  CIA  to  orga- 
nize, finance,  and  direct  military  combat 
operations  If  that  Is  related  to  its  intel- 
ligence mission.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
CIA  shoxild  confine  Itself  to  the  gather- 
ing, analysis,  and  dissemination  of  in- 
telligence and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  bill,  HJi.  8371  when  It  Is  cir- 
culated for  cosponsors  after  the  August 
recess. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  also  to  ex- 
amine carefully  the  debate  in  the  House 
on  June  17  of  this  year  when  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
bin  to  prohibit  use  of  the  fimds  that  bill 
authorized  for  CIA-run  military  or  para- 


military operations  tn  Southeast  Asia. 
During  that  debate,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  asserted  in  remonse  to  a  ques- 
tion: 

Th«  activity  of  the  CIA  in  all  aecttons  of 
the  world.  In  Laos,  the  ICddle  Kast  and  every- 
where 1«  the  gathering  of  InteUlgence  for  the 
protection  and  security  oT  the  United  States. 

Only  the  most  generous  interpretation 
could  construe  the  organization,  financ- 
ing, and  directkm  of  a  30,000-man  army 
to  be  intelligence-gathering.  The  CIA  is 
running  a  full-scale  war  In  Laos  and  its 
army  has  become  the  main  fighting  force 
there.  Unless  the  Congress  specifically 
prohibits  this  kind  of  activity,  the  power 
of  any  President  to  commit  UJ3.  men, 
materia,  and  funds  to  war  will  remain 
virtually  unbridled. 

I  have  nothing  but  respect  for  the 
achievements  of  the  CIA  in  the  Intd- 
ligence  field,  and  certainly  its  reputation 
in  this  area  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
disclosures  in  the  Pentagon  Papers.  For 
its  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  our  Nation, 
the  CIA  must  be  kept  out  of  a  combat 
role.  Talk  of  preventing  future  Vietnams 
is  idle  rhetoric  unless  we  are  willing  to 
take  that  step. 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  ANIMAL  DISEASE 
BILL 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  handling  livestock  leg^lation 
reported  out  a  bill  yesterday  dealing  with 
the  threat  of  highly  contagious  diseases 
carried  by  animals,  some  of  which  may 
also  Infect  man,  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  specific  authority  to  work 
out  cooperative  programs  of  control  and 
eradication  when  these  diseases  pose  a 
threat  to  livestock,  animals  or  pet^le 
here  in  the  United  States.  There  are  a 
nimiber  of  diseases  which  are  not  pres- 
ent in  this  country  which  are  invasion 
threats  to  us. 

Venezuelan  equine  encephalomyelitis, 
a  disease  primarily  of  horses  but  also  in- 
fectious to  humans,  spread  out  of  Vene- 
zuela to  Central  America  and  reached 
Mexico  3  years  ago.  While  equine  owners, 
American  veterinarisms  and  public 
health  oitldals  were  cognizant  of  the 
threat  it  posed  for  our  country,  no  ef- 
fective cooperative  program  was  initi- 
ated successfully  In  Mexico,  and  we  now 
have  the  disease  in  this  country. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  testi- 
fied last  week  before  the  committee  that 
they  wanted  new  legislation  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  take  broader  action  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  these  types  of 
diseases  into  our  country.  The  Deitart- 
ment  should  have  asked  for  this  3  years 
ago  before  VEE  made  Its  way  over  a 
thousand  miles  north  througb  Mexico  to 
this  country.  If  a  prod  is  needed  to  move 
the  Department  Into  action  more  quickly 
in  controlling  contagious  diseases  that 
threaten  us,  then  this  bill  should  serve 
that  purpose.  It  must  be  passed  promptly. 

Passage  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  work  out 
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cooperative  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  in  the  Western  honisphere  if 
in  his  Judgment  the  health  of  animals 
or  people  in  the  United  States  are 
threatened. 

African  swine  fever,  now  rampant  in 
Cubc^  has  reached  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere for  the  first  time.  TTiere  is  no  vac- 
cine, no  treatment,  and  the  only  control 
is  to  kill  all  the  swine  that  are  infected, 
expoeed,  or  anywhere  vrlthln  miles  of 
known  cases.  It  Is  highly  contagious,  and 
its  presence  in  Cuba  poses  a  real  tiireat 
to  the  pig  producers  of  this  country. 
Department  of  Agriculture  nfflH^iii  fear 
hoof  and  mouth  disease,  wtilch  affects 
all  cloven  hoofed  njiimiyiii^  domestic  and 
wild,  is  also  presmt  in  Cube, 

Again,  tills  disease  is  only  controlled 
by  killing  all  of  the  «m<mn.iff  either  in- 
fected or  exposed.  Only  90  miles  away 
from  our  shore,  the  invasion  of  either  of 
these  diseases  from  Cuba  would  have 
devastating  effects  on  the  animals  that 
are  affected  by  it.  The  livestock  indxis- 
try  and  ultimate  consumers  would  pay 
deariy  for  meat  products  if  either  of 
tiiese  diseases  q>read  in  our  country.  It 
would  require  the  immediate  trining  and 
burial  of  the  diseased  or  exposed  animals 
to  halt  the  outbreak. 

Theire  is  a  great  need  for  us  to  be 
sure  that  all  means  of  effective  control 
and  eradication  are  being  followed  in 
Cuba  for  African  swine  fever  and  also 
for  hoof  and  mouth  disease  if  it  is  also 
present,  as  U.8.  Department  officials 
fear. 

Despite  the  lack  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Cuba,  our  own  beet  interests 
require  that  we  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  be  sure  ttiat  Cuba's  efforts  to  eliminate 
these  diseases  succeed  and  her  needs  for 
assistance  are  met.  Canadian  f^fflc^fti^  are 
woriElng  through  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organizaticm  to  asslsft  (Tuba,  but 
their  threat  to  Canada  is  not  nearly  as 
great  as  the  threat  to  us,  on^  90  miles 
away.  Either  of  the  diseases  can  easily  be 
hijacked  into  this  country,  brought  in 
by  refugees  or  carried  in  by  boats  wiil(di 
still  travel  between  our  country  and 
theirs.  American  relatlcmship  with  Cu- 
bans  is  not  so  strained  but  wtukt  our 
athletes  and  theirs  cannot  compete  in 
Call,  (Columbia.  Certainly  we  can  also 
establish  direct  commimlcatian  between 
our  Department  of  Agriculture  sdenUsts 
and  theirs  to  make  sure  that  neither  of 
these  diseases  escape  from  Cube,  and 
that  both  are  eradicated  on  their  shores. 

The  threats  posed  by  these  highly  con- 
tagious diseases — VEE  infecting  equine, 
African  swine  fever  infecting  hogs,  and 
hoof  and  mouth  disease,  infecting  all 
cloven  hoofed  animals  inrfn^irig  (jeer, 
antelope,  eilk,  and  moose,  are  not  to  be 
shrugged  off  lightly.  CTontrol  and  eradi- 
cation of  the  diseases  may  cost  millions 
of  dollars  but  to  ignore  them  and  let 
them  spread  throughout  our  country 
would  stagger  us  with  billions  of  dt^lars 
loss  besides  the  threat  to  human  health 
that  VEE  poses. 


OUIDEPOSTS  TO  DEMOCRACrST 

(Mr.  WHTTTEN  asked  and  was  givoi 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

COCVn 187«— Part  88 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mis- 
slssipplan  I  take  great  pride  in  the  fine 
young  people  of  our  State,  and  it  is  with 
warmth  of  feeling  ttiat  I  share  with  you 
and  our  colleagues  the  award-winning 
speech  of  Miss  Lydla  Ruth  Hodges  of 
Dorsey,  Miss.  Miss  Hodges,  a  senior  in 
liigh  school,  presented  this  speech  in  the 
American  Legion  Oratorical  Contest.  She 
was  the  winner  of  the  initial  contest  in 
Fulton,  Miss.,  and  then  the  winner  in 
the  district  contest,  the  area  contest,  and 
the  Mississippi  State  contest;  and  was 
runner-up  in  the  regional  competition. 
I  commend  her  to  you  for  her  fine  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  responsibility,  as  so 
clearly  expressed  in  her  fine  speecli, 
"Quideposts  to  Democracy,"  which  is 
herewith  presented  in  full: 

Ounucposrs  to  Ducockact 
ftaedom,  liberty,  Justice,  patriotism,  herit- 
age— are  these  Just  sentimental  words  from 
History?  No  I  These  are  direct  and  vibrant 
challenges  to  aU  of  us,  the  "Now  Genera- 
tion." We,  as  American  citizens,  have  the 
potential  to  benefit  all  mankind,  but  the 
only  way  to  change  this  potential  Into  prog- 
ress Is  to  maintain  the  rights  and  prlvUeges 
that  have  made  and  kept  us  free. 

How  do  we  accomplish  this  seemingly  Im- 
possible task  In  todays  complex  world?  Otar 
forefathers  who  built  this  country  have  laid 
clearly-marked  giOdepoets  to  show  us  the 
way.  These  guldeposts  are  stated  In  the  Pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution: 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secxire  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

Our  first  Ouldepost  to  Democracy  Is  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union.  The  original 
thirteen  colonies  were  already  loosely  \inlted 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  but 
this  first  form  of  American  government  gave 
the  states  too  much  authority;  therefore  the 
Pederal  government  had  hardly  any  power. 
The  outcome  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion In  1787  was  our  great  United  States  Con- 
stitution, which  Is  today  the  oldest  standing 
political  document  In  the  world.  This  Con- 
stitution sets  forth  a  unique  system  of  checks 
and  balances.  It  balances  authority  among 
the  (l)executlve,  (2) legislative,  and  (3)  Judi- 
cial branches  of  government;  and  is  so  orga- 
nized that  each  governmental  department 
limits  (or  checks)  the  power  of  the  others. 
Article  IV,  Section  3  of  our  Constitution 
provides  that  no  new  state  shall  be  formed 
from  existing  states  without  the  consent 
of  state  legislatures  involved  and  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  ISOO's,  our  Nation  survived  a 
ClvU  War,  and  today.  AprU  19,  1971,  we 
are  stUl  united — "One  Nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  aU." 
Our  second  Ouldepost  Is  to  establish  Jus- 
tice. Reinhold  Nlebuhr  said,  "Man's  ct^Mdty 
tor  Justice  makes  democraoy  possible,  but 
man's  IncUnaitlon  to  injustice  makes  democ- 
racy necessary."  Our  democracy  Is  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  petals.  Because  ot  this  great  American 
principle  which  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
government,  we,  as  average  American  citizens, 
yes,  we  are  the  American  government.  If  Jus- 
tice Is  not  established,  then  we  are  at  fault. 
Article  in  of  our  Oonsrtltutlon  provides  for 
our  Judicial  Branch  of  govenunent,  and  that 
aU  trials  except  In  oases  of  Impeachment 
shaU  be  by  J\uy. 

Our  third  Ouldepost  Is  to  Insure  domestic 
tranqumty.  As  we  view  our  world  today,  w* 
must  agree  with  Thomas  Paine  who  aald: 


"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  •otila.'* 
It  may  seem  to  many  that  our  Constitution 
has  faUed  to  Insure  this  domestic  tranquility, 
but  we  must  remember  that  peace  Is  not  the 
absence  of  conflict,  but  the  ablUty  to  oope 
with  It.  And  how  does  ova  Constitution  oope 
with  Internal  oonfUct?  There  are  two  ways: 
(1)  The  amendment  process  has  provided  for 
a  way  that  our  laws  can  change  with  the 
times.  Over  3,000  amendments  have  been 
proposed,  and  twenty-five  have  been  added  to 
the  ConstltuUon.  (3)  By  power  given  through 
the  elastic  clause,  Oongreas  Is  permitted  to 
pass  any  laws  "necessary  and  proper"  to  carry 
out  its  entmoerated  powers  to  meet  changing 
conditions. 

The  fourth  Ouldepost  U  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
once  said:  "The  Inescapable  price  of  liberty 
Is  to  preserve  It  from  destruction."  And  we 
might  add  "no  matter  what  the  destructive 
force  may  be."  Our  Nation  has,  In  the  past, 
been  called  upon  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  of  the  Free  World,  and  Article  I, 
Section  8,  of  our  Constitution  provides  for 
our  armed  forces  to  carry  out  this  Ouldepost. 

Our  fifth  guldepost  is  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  The  first  ten  amendments  cr 
Bill  of  Rights  are  often  cited  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  Individual  freedom  in  the  United 
States.  These  prlvUeges  Include  Preed<»n  ot 
Speech,  Petition,  Press,  Religion,  and  the 
Right  to  Peaceably  Assemble.  We  are  also 
guaranteed  free  elections  by  which  the  will 
of  the  people  becomes  the  Voice  of  America. 

The  last  and  perhaps  most  Important 
gtildepoet  to  Democracy  Is  to  seciue  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 
Our  forefathers  did  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  through  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution,  but,  in  order  to  maintjiiTi  tnis 
freedom,  we  must  continue  to  pay  the  hlg^ 
price  of  Liberty.  The  price?  DanlM  Webster 
once  stated:  "Ood  grants  Liberty  only  to 
those  who  love  It,  and  are  always  ready  to 
guard  and  defend  It."  It  Is  therefore  up  to 
us  to  guard  our  country's  freedMn  and  de- 
fend the  principles  set  forth  by  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

Freedom,  liberty,  Justice,  patriotism,  herit- 
age— No,  these  are  not  Just  sentimental 
words  from  history,  but  these  are  the  wards 
for  which  our  Constitution  stsjids : 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 

Yes,  our  Guldeposts  have  been  esUbllshed. 
but  the  question  remains,  "Will  they  be 
maintained?"  The  answer  to  this  question, 
young  people,  lies  In  us— the  Touth  of  Today, 
the  Leaders  of  Tomorrow. 


ESTABLISHING    NATIONAL    STAND- 
ARDS FOR  WAGES  AND  PRICES 

(Mr.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  should  be  applauded  for  state- 
ments wiiich  he  made  at  a  news  confer- 
ence yesterday  wlien  he  said  that  he 
would  consider  establishment  of  a  Oov- 
emment board  to  suggest  national  stand- 
ards for  wages  and  prices. 

This  Is  a  field  in  wtiich  our  President 
has  special  experience  and  knowledge. 
Early  in  World  War  n,  he  was  an  attor- 
ney for  the  Ofllce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion and  witnessed  firsthand  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  people  in  a  free  society  to  ad- 
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Just  to  ctnnpiilflory  economic  controls, 
evm  when  thoee  same  people  were  vir- 
tually completely  dedicated  to  our  na- 
tional defense  (ollowlnc  the  Invasion  of 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Later  President  Nixon,  as  candidate  for 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  fol- 
lowing the  Korean  war,  Joined  with  the 
new  President,  Dwlgbt  D.  Elsenhower,  In 
bringing  to  an  end  the  mandatory  c<hi- 
trols  (veratlve  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  he  remembers  the  relief  of  the 
people  when  the  free  economy  was  re- 
stored. 

It  Is  understandable,  therefore,  that 
President  Nixon  would  not  Join  In  the 
enthuslafim  of  bearers  of  bad  tidings  re- 
garding the  Nation's  economy,  such  as 
John  Oalbralth  and  others,  who  have 
been  beating  the  dnmis  for  restoration  of 
mandatory  wage  and  price  controls  to 
our  free  system. 

However,  this  country  Is  in  my  Judg- 
ment faced  with  grave  danger  of  exces- 
sive inflation  which  strikes  at  the  very 
foundations  of  the  traditions  of  savings, 
thrift,  and  conslst«nt  production  which 
underglrd  otir  free  economy.  The  labor- 
management  negotiations  this  simuner 
are  a  stark  warning  that  much  of  Amer- 
ican Industry  is  no  longer  dedicated  to 
holding  the  line  on  wages  and  prices 
when  Government  on  behalf  of  the  dtl- 
renry  appears  not  sufficiently  concerned. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Labor-Management  Rela- 
Uoos,  my  colleagues  and  I  recently  heard 
from  li4r.  Roger  Blough,  former  presi- 
dent of  United  States  Steel,  and  now 
chairman  of  the  Construction  Users 
Roundtable.  Mr.  Blough  reported  that 
the  committee  which  was  established  by 
Executive  order  of  March  29  to  review 
wage  settlements  in  the  constructlMi  In- 
dustry had  been  successful  in  materially 
reducing  Inflationary  Increase  in  that 
strategic  Industry. 

I  have  become  increasingly  concerned 
that  both  Industry  and  labor  are  in  com- 
petition for  TnarimiiTti  profits  and  maxi- 
mum earnings  regardless  of  the  Infla- 
ticmary  effect  upon  the  public,  and  sev- 
eral wedcs  ago,  I  encouraged  President 
Nixon  In  a  personal  letter  to  keep  open 
the  optlcms  of  further  Federal  participa- 
tion In  all  anU-lnflation  efforts  short  of 
the  mandatory  controls  of  a  closed  so- 
ciety. 

President  Nixon  announced  yesterday 
that  he  would  indeed  study  the  evidence 
and  listen  to  the  data  submitted  by  thoee 
who  like  myself  favor  increased  Federal 
Government  activity  In  this  field. 

It  should  be  noted  that  despite  the  ap- 
pcuent  Inflationary  labor  settlements  oc- 
curring during  this  summer,  which  have 
immediately  resulted  in  increased  costs 
in  many  cases,  the  Nation's  economy  also 
shows  great  signs  of  strength.  The 
monthly  unemployment  figiu^e  for  June 
was  5.6  percent,  a  reduction  of  ^  of  1 
percent  imder  May.  While  the  Jiily  fig- 
ures are  expected  to  be  slightly  more,  the 
picture  over  the  last  several  months  has 
Indicated  Increased  stabilization  In  the 
labor  market.  Consumer  Price  Index  in- 
creases, while  not  particularly  enoourag- 
Ing,  do  not  Indicate  a  runaway  out  of 
control. 


Better  results  must  be  secured.  This 
President  has  the  experience,  technical 
know-how,  and  leadership  qualities  to 
produce  these  better  results,  and  the  an- 
nouncement which  he  made  to  the  press 
conference  yesterday  indicates  that  he  Is 
willing  to  completelsr  discharge  this  re- 
sponslUllty  of  leadership  consistent  with 
the  preservation  of  a  free  economy. 


FREEDOM    FOR    CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

(Mr.  VIOORITG  asked  and  was  givoi 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
streets  of  Prague  will  be  quiet  today. 
Quiet,  not  because  the  pec^ile  of  Czecho- 
slovakia are  content,  but  because  the 
tanks  and  soldiers  of  the  Soviet  Army 
extinguished  all  h<H>e  of  freedom  and 
liberty  3  years  ago.  This  calm  may  de- 
ceive the  casual  observer,  but  for  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  remember  that  tragic 
day,  August  21  will  be  a  reminder  of  the 
tjrranny  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Alexander 
Dubcek  niled  Czechoslovakia  for  only  one 
brief  "spring  of  freedom,"  while  he  tried 
to  give  Czechoslovakian  communism  "a 
human  face."  Even  this  limited  objective 
proved  to  be  too  daring  for  the  reaction- 
ary smd  encnisted  leadership  in  Moscow. 
Anjrthlng  other  than  abject  subservience 
to  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  be  tol- 
erated. 

If  the  Soviet  system  had  any  real  va- 
lidity, the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
would  have  accepted  it  long  ago.  For 
over  20  years  the  Soviet  Union  imposed 
their  strict  rule  over  the  Czechs,  but 
the  Czechs  rejected  the  Russian  leader- 
ship at  their  first  chance.  Only  with  the 
aid  of  tanks  and  soldiers  could  Moscow 
reexert  its  harsh  and  tyrannical  rule. 
The  Czech  people  have  shown  their  dls- 
gxist  time  and  again  with  work  sAjoppages 
and  outright  defiance.  The  puppet  regime 
of  Gustav  Husak  must  continue  to  bend 
to  every  Soviet  whim,  realizing  his  only 
hope  for  political  survival  is  the  never- 
ending  threat  of  a  return  of  Soviet 
troops. 

Yes,  the  streets  of  Prague  will  be  rela- 
tively quiet  today,  but  behind  the  facade 
of  peace  lies  the  continued  resistance  of 
Czech  patriots.  The  Czechoslovak  Na- 
tional Council  of  America  has  named 
August  21,  1971,  a  Day  of  Soviet  Shame. 
On  this  day  let  us  remember  and  support 
the  noble  people  of  Czechoelovakia  as 
they  continue  to  resist  the  repression  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  fight  for  the 
freedom  they  so  richly  deserve. 


BETTER    DISCLOSURE    OF    FISCAL 
OPERATIONS  IN  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extoid  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  phrase 
"reordering  our  national  priorities"  has 
unf ortimately  become  a  cliche  before  be- 
coming a  reality. 

Two  factors  presently  unaccounted  for 
in  the  Federal  budgetary  process  cause 
the  Congress  to  be  glTen  less  able  to  gage 


and  direct  the  allocation  of  our  national 
wealth  and  resources. 

The  first  of  these  unaccounted  factors 
is  tax  expenditures — that  is,  the  amoimt 
of  revenue  which  would  have  been  re- 
ceived in  the  TreasiuT  In  the  absence  of 
existing  tax  esonptions,  deductions, 
credits,  deferments,  and  preferential 
rates. 

While  the  entire  budget  presentation 
of  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1972  com- 
prises more  than  2,000  pages  of  data,  it 
does  not  conta'n  any  information  on  tax 
expenditures.  Tax  exemptions  smd  credits 
would  seem  to  involve  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but,  in  fact,  there  Ls  a  real  cost 
in  terms  of  foregone  revenue,  or  the 
amount  of  revenue  that  would  be  col- 
lected were  tax-exempted  beneficiaries 
taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  fully  taxable 
sources. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  tax  expendi- 
tures in  1969  totaled  $44  billion  compared 
with  total  <3ovemment  expenditures  of 
$184  billion.  An  adjustment  for  tax  con- 
cessions reveals  that,  in  many  cases,  a 
particular  sector  of  the  economy  receives 
a  greater  or  lesser  share  of  current  na- 
tional weedth  than  is  refiected  by  budget 
figures. 

In  fact.  In  a  number  of  Government 
functions  tox  expenditures  equal  or  ex- 
ceed direct  expenditures  through  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

In  1969,  direct  expenditures  for  the 
natural  resources  function  of  the  budget 
were  estimated  to  be  $2.1  blllicoi,  while 
the  tax  expenditures  for  that  function — 
primarily  depletion  allowances-^were 
i«proximately  $1.7  billion.  In  the  Oom- 
meroe  and  Transportation  fimction.  the 
respective  totals  were  $7.8  billion  for  di- 
rect expenditures  and  $9.2  blllicm  for  tax 
aids;  for  example.  Investment  credit  and 
surtax  exemption. 

Clearly  tax  expenditures  must  be  taken 
into  account  if  the  Congress  Is  to  make 
IntdUgent  decisions  concerning  the  allo- 
cation of  scarce  fiscal  resoiirces.  We  can- 
not talk  about  reordering  priorities  when 
we  do  not  fully  imderstand  the  c(»npcua- 
tive  share  of  current  national  output 
available  to  the  beneficiaries  of  tax  aids. 

In  order  to  provide  the  Congress  wltb 
that  essential  Information,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  which  requires  that 
the  budget  for  each  fiscal  year  contain 
InfCHination  with  respect  to  Indirect  ex- 
penditures made  through  tiie  FMeral  tax 
system.  This  would  Include  estimated  tax 
expenditures  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
and  the  fiscal  year  in  progress,  as  well  as 
actual  tax  expenditures  for  the  last  com- 
pleted fiscal  year. 

This  legislation,  along  with  a  second 
bill  which  I  will  presently  describe,  was 
originally  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  my 
colleague  and  fellow  Ilortdlan,  Senator 
Lawton  Chiles.  Senator  C7Hn.xs  is  an 
outstanding  legislator  who  has  proven 
the  wisdom  of  the  voters  of  Horida  by 
his  actions  since  coming  to  the  Senate.  It 
\&  an  honor  to  Join  him  in  sponsortaig 
this  important  leglslaticm. 

The  other  bill  which  I  am  privileged  to 
sponsor  In  the  House  deals  with  a  second 
factor  presently  unaccounted  for  in  the 
Federal  budgetary  process.  It  would  Te> 
qiilre  the  C(«4>troller  General  of  tbe 
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United  States  to  gatber  and  compile  In- 
fonnation  with  respect  to  the  repro* 
gramlng  of  appropriated  funds  and  fur- 
nish such  information  to  Members  of 
Oongreas. 

The  Congress  and  the  puUic  need  to 
know  the  amount  and  type  of  funds 
which  are  reprogramed  Iqr  Federal 
agencies,  lliat  means  funds  which  are 
utilized  for  a  purpose  other  than  that  fbr 
which  the  funds  were  Intended  when  as>' 
pnvriated.  The  congressional  reepraisi- 
bility  of  appropriating  moneys  for  speci- 
fied program  areas,  which  has  its  genesis 
In  the  Constitution,  carries  forward.  In 
my  opinion,  to  an  evaluation  of  the  ulti- 
mate utilizatl(»i  of  those  xxumeys. 

Ilie  iMlndpal  concept  underlying  the 
measures  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
Is  that  the  Congress  needs  to  know  on  a 
continuing  basis  the  full  scope  of  the 
Federal  Government's  fiscal  operations. 
This  must  include  not  only  direct  ex- 
penditures and  indirect  expenditures 
through  credit  programs  which  are  al- 
ready contained  in  the  annual  budget, 
but  also  indirect  expenditures  which  re- 
siilt  from  the  operation  of  our  tax  laws 
and  reprogramed  expenditures  which  are 
channeled  in  a  direction  other  than  that 
for  which  they  were  appropriated. 

Mr,  i^ieaker,  these  are  eminently  rea- 
sonable proposals.  They  will  aid  the  Otm- 
gress  as  we  strive  to  make  our  actions 
correspond  with  our  words  concerning 
the  "reordering  of  national  priorities." 


DEATH    OF    ADMINISTRATIVE    AS- 
SISTANT. MISS  MARY  C.  HIGGINS 

(Mr.  BELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and.  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, July  30.  I  experienced  a  very  sad- 
dening loss  with  the  death  of  my  admin- 
istrative assistant  of  over  15  years,  Miss 
Mary  C.  Higgins. 

I  can  state  unequivocally  that  Mary 
was  the  most  loyal  and  dedicated  person 
that  I  have  ever  known.  She  worked  tire- 
lessly, sometimes  putting  in  as  many  as 
80  to  90  hours  a  week.  She  was  virtually 
my  right  arm  and  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  world  that  she  could  not 
do. 

Mary  first  came  to  Washington  back 
in  1955  and  I  believe  that  I  can  say  with- 
out question  that  she  was  dearly  loved 
by  all  those  who  had  the  privilege  to 
know  her.  I  think  that  she  was  one  of 
the  most  efficient  administrative  assist- 
ants on  Capitol  Hill.  She  was  so  dedi- 
cated that  I  had  an  argimient  on  my 
hands  whenever  I  would  raise  her  salary. 
She  loved  her  Job  and  all  the  people 
around  her. 

Mary  was  a  great  admirer  of  President 
inxon,  and  her  faith  in  him  was  of  long 
standing.  When  he  ran  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1960,  Mary  supported  him  and 
worked  hard  In  his  behalf.  She  himg  a 
large  picture  of  him  on  the  wall  over  her 
desk;  and  when  he  was  defeated,  every- 
body urged  her  to  "turn  it  to  the  wall." 
When  asked  why  did  she  not  take  it 
down,  she  said.  "It  stays.  He  will  be  Pres- 
ident Bome  day."  The  same  picture  still 
hangs   there,   accompanied  by  several 


others  with  personal  autographs  in- 
scribed by  President  Nixon  to  Mary. 

The  admiration  that  Mary  had  for 
President  Nixon  was  mutual.  This  past 
^ring  when  Mary  was  in  the  hospital. 
President  Nixon  took  time  from  a  ver; 
crowded  schedule  to  caU  her  and  cheei 
her  up.  I  know  she  wiU  be  greatly  missed 
by  everyone. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  condolences 
to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Agnes  J.  Higgins, 
and  her  two  brothers,  Ed  and  Charles, 
who  are  the  only  people  on  this  earth 
that  will  miss  her  more  than  I. 


THE  GROWING  CRISIS  IN  OUR 
DOMESTIC  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (ICr. 
GORZALB) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentieman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  ICizxLL)  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

(1ST.  MTZKTiTi  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  Include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  MI'/.Kl.Tt.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  an>re- 
date  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
the  growing  crisis  in  our  domestic  textile 
Industry. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  American  tex- 
tile industry  has  been  in  critical  condi- 
tion, with  the  rate  of  textile-related  un- 
emplosonent  rising  shaiply  and  with 
scores  of  plants  being  forced  to  close 
or  convert  to  other  kinds  of  product 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in  my  hand  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Greens- 
boro Daily  News  on  Thursday,  Jime  3. 
1971.  The  headline  says  "Textile  Imports 
Increase  42  Percent  Above  the  1970 
High." 

llie  article  Is  as  follows: 

Teztux  Imposts  Incrkase  43  Pzbckmt  Abovk 
1970  High 

Washhtoton. — ^Textile  Imports  In  the  flrat 
foiir  mootlis  at  this  year  were  42  per  cent 
above  the  record  levels  of  1970,  the  Commerce 
Department  reported  Wednesday. 

The  biggest  Increase  continued  to  be  in 
the  category  of  maomade  fiber  yama,  used 
by  VjB.  textile  manufacturers  to  produce 
cloth  and  In  some  cases  not  directly  com- 
petitive wltb  United  States  yams. 

However,  tbere  were  also  large  Increases  in 
Imports  of  textile  fabrlos  and  finished  ap- 
parel, particularly  in  manmade  fiber  cate- 
gory. The  new  flben  are  bound  to  add  to  the 
preastires  for  soom  kind  of  limitation  on  tex- 
tile Imports. 

The  four  leading  suppUers.  all  from  Asia, 
accounted  for  57  per  cent  of  total  Imports, 
and  their  Increase  was  43  per  cent  In  1971 
over  the  same  period  of  1970.  TTiey  are  Ja- 
pan— ^wlth  cUmoBt  half  the  total  from  the 
four  countries — South  Korea,  Taiwan  and 
Hong  Kong. 

Total  textile  Imports  In  AihU  alone  were 
53  per  cent  above  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

The  dollar  value  of  textile  Imports  for  the 
first  four  months  was  $741  million — an  an- 
nual raite  of  more  than  $2  billion — compared 
with  $6S0  million  in  the  first  four  mootlis 
of  1970. 

TtM  Japanese  textile  Industry  Is  sttpposed 
to  Institute  ft  program  of  voluntary  restraint 
on  exports  to  the  Unltd  States  starting  July  1. 
but  there  have  been  problems  within  the 
Japcmeae  Industry  in  working  out  the  ex- 
port aUocatloDs.  In  addition,  some  parts  of 
tiie  Japanese  industry  are  Inatirtlng  that  tbere 
should   be   no   export   restraint   by  Japan 


unless  thne  U  ounpantble  restraint  by  ttie 
otlxw  three  Adan  producing  countries. 

I  have  been  attempting,  in  every  way 
possible,  to  alleviate  this  crisis  through 
legislation.  In  the  91st  Cmgreas,  I  was  a 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  Import  quotas  <m  foreign  textile 
products.  liBglslatlon  similar  to  mine  was 
passed  by  the  House,  but  died  in  the 
Senate  during  the  rush  to  adjourn  late 
last  year. 

I  have  Introduced  identical  legislation 
In  this  Congress  and  have  called  for  ac- 
tion on  that  bill  on  several  occasions 
since. 

Last  wedE,  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brts)  and  others,  I  intro- 
duced new  legldatlcm  authorizing  the 
UJB.  Tariff  CTommlssian  to  Impose  such 
quotas  on  foreign  imports  wliose  distri- 
bution in  this  country  is  found  to  cause 
serious  Injury  to  domestic  manufactur- 
ers of  the  same  product 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  some  two 
dozen  of  my  distingialshed  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  am  again 
calling  for  action  on  the  textile  prob- 
lem. 

The  situation  grows  worse  each  day 
we  choose  to  delay.  The  time  has  long 
since  passed  for  us  to  act  decisively  in 
this  matter. 

In  the  pest  few  days,  we  have  heard 
some  pretty  discouraging  news  with  re- 
gard to  om*  balance  of  trade.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  has  reported  that 
for  the  third  consecutive  month,  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  has  run  a  deficit.  He  fur- 
ther warned  that  unless  the  situation  Is 
reversed,  this  country  will  finish  the  year 
1971  with  the  first  overall  bcUance  of  - 
trade  deficit  since  1893. 

This  development  has  serious  impli- 
cations where  our  vast  international 
ccHnmitments  are  concerned.  It  cJso 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  integrity  of 
the  dollar  in  world  monetary  circles. 

The  only  encouraging  note  about  all 
of  this  bad  news  is  that  it  might  finally 
wake  some  people  up  to  the  fact  tiiat 
some  of  our  international  trade  policies 
are  leading  us  down  the  road  to  serious 
troid>le. 

One  of  the  major  contributors  to  this 
seriously  deteriorating  international 
trade  picture  is  our  trade  in  textiles.  A 
trade  d^cit  is  nothing  new  in  textiles. 
The  American  textile  industry  has  not 
shown  an  exp(Hl;  surplus  since  1957,  14 
years  ago. 

What  Is  more  alarming  about  the 
textile  trade  deficit  is  the  fact  that  it 
continues  to  grow,  at  a  rate  that  in- 
creases every  year.  It  is  not  only  con- 
tributing to  the  overall  trade  deficit,  but. 
Just  as  important,  it  is  causing  the 
ssrstematic  destruction  of  one  of  our  most 
basic  industries. 

Look  at  what  has  happened  in  Just  the 
last  decade.  In  1960,  textile  imports  were 
valued  at  $866  mllll(xi,  and  our  exports 
were  $618  million.  Tbia  left  a  deflclt  of 
$248  million. 

Last  year,  textile  Imports  had 
grown  In  m<»ietary  value  to  a  staggering 
$2.4  billion,  while  reports  had  risen  only 
slightly  to  $776  million.  This  left  an 
Incredible  deficit  of  $1.6  billian.  And  cur- 
rent statistics  Indicate  that  we  are  well 
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on  our  way  to  an  even  larger  deficit  this 
year. 

While  these  figures  are  startling,  the 
Impact  they  are  having  on  our  domestic 
economy  In  terms  of  Jobs  Is  even  more 
alarming.  Last  year,  the  textile  and 
apparel  industry  lost  some  100,000  Jobs. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cuzrent 
level  of  imports  Is  displacing  the  eijulva- 
lent  of  300,000  Jobs  a  year. 

During  tills  period  of  increased  na- 
tional unemployment,  the  result  of  our 
moving  f  ran  a  wartime  to  a  jieaoeUme 
economy  and  of  our  eCtorts  to  fight  the 
incredible  infiation  of  the  1960's,  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  see  a  major  Job- 
prodndng  Industry  be  destrc^ed  \»y  un- 
fair trade  policies  of  our  own  making. 

Hie  American  textile  industry  has 
made  a  strong  and  valuable  contrlbutkxi 
to  a"*  national  economy  for  geoerati<»3s. 
llie  flber-tfixtile-aj>par^  Indiistry  pro- 
vides Jobs  in  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Than  are  some  2.3  million  Jobs 
directly  in  textiles  and  apparel,  and  an- 
other million  in  those  industries  which 
support  and  suiq;>ly  the  manufacturing  of 
textiles. 

In  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina,  the 
textile  Industry  Is  our  largest  employer, 
providing  lis  with  ova  only  billion-dollar 
annual  payroll.  In  1970,  267,000  people 
were  employed  in  the  textile  industry, 
and  they  earned  $1.2  bUUon.  Hie  textile 
industry  accounts  for  39  percent  of  all 
manufactiuing  in  North  Carolina. 

Textile  plants  are  located  In  81  of  our 
100  counties.  We  depend  on  this  industry. 
In  countiess  communities,  textiles  are  the 
only  source,  or  at  least  the  major  source, 
of  manufacturing  emplojrment.  The  in- 
dustry provides  Jobs  at  every  level  of 
skUl. 

One  of  tiie  major  assets  of  the  textile 
industry  In  our  area  has  been  its  ability 
to  help  workers  make  the  transition  from 
farmwork  to  manufacttirlng. 

In  many  cases,  workers  who  have  been 
displaced  on  the  farm  by  mechanization 
can  find  work  in  the  textile  industry. 

With  3  to  6  weeks  training,  they  can 
move  into  a  new  occupation  and  start 
learning  a  valuable  trade.  Those  who  are 
ambitious  and  hard  workers  can  advance 
their  careers  at  a  rapid  pace. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  dlfllcult, 
if  not  Impossible,  to  understand  how 
some  people  can  say  this  country  might 
be  better  off  without  a  textile  industry 
of  its  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  my  firm  belief  that  this  country 
needs  a  textile  Industry,  that  thousands 
of  men  and  women  need  the  Jobs  that  a 
sound  and  growing  textile  industry  can 
provide,  and  that  the  American  textile 
industry  has  not  brought  the  present 
crisis  on  itself. 

The  American  textile  indiistry  is  by 
far  the  most  efficient  in  the  world.  Many 
of  our  foreign  competitors  have  care- 
fully studied  American  methods  and  im- 
plemented many  of  them  in  their  own 
manufacturing  procedures.  Charges  of 
inefficiency,  then,  are  not  only  unfair,  but 
totally  Inaccurate. 

The  reason  foreign  competitors  are 
able  to  succeed  so  well  in  this  country  is 
the  vast  difference  between  the  wages 
paid  a  textile  worker  in  America  and 
those  earned  overseas. 


Ttiere  is  a  vast  wage  gap,  as  wide  as  the 
trade  deficit,  and  like  the  trade  deficit 
the  wage  diq^artty  continues  to  grow. 

Japan,  the  largest  single  exporter  of 
textiles  to  this  country,  pays  its  textile 
woikerB  an  average  at  45  cents  an  hour. 
The  American  textile  worker  earns  $2.54 
an  hour,  a  wage  ^up  of  $2.09  an  hour.  In 
1960,  the  wage  ge^p  between  the  Utaited 
States  and  Jiqianese  textile  industries 
was  $1.44. 

Even  the  $2.54  wage  earned  by  the 
American  textile  worker  is  considered 
low,  when  compared  with  the  wages  of 
practically  every  other  Industrial  worker 
in  the  Nation  today.  One  never  reads  of 
an  Inflationary  settiement  of  a  wage  dis- 
pute in  the  textile  industry. 

But  the  textile  crisis  persists.  If  the 
problem  is  not  efOciency,  and  it  is  not, 
and  if  the  problem  is  not  too  high  wages, 
and  it  is  not  that  either,  it  must  be  our 
trade  policy. 

Japan  is  a  prime  example  of  how  we 
have  let  our  textile  trade  poUdes  get  out 
of  hand.  At  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
Japan  had  virtucdly  no  textile  industry. 
They  had  to  build  a  textile  Industry,  lit- 
erally, from  the  ground  up.  and  we  helped 
them  dolt. 

We  even  sent  a  mission  of  some  of  our 
leading  textile  industry  people  to  Ji4>an 
to  help  them  rebuild  their  textile  indus- 
try. 

This  was  highly  commendable.  It  was 
a  gesture  on  our  part  that  helped  Japan 
along  the  road  to  recovery.  Today,  Japan 
has  the  second  largest  gross  national 
product  in  the  free  world.  It  is  a  strong 
and  powerful  nation,  and  much  of  this 
is  due  to  what  the  United  States  did  to 
help. 

But  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
can  Japan  be  regarded  today  as  a  de- 
veloping nation.  Yet,  Japan  has  strongly 
resisted  any  change  in  the  trade  poUcies 
we  adopted  in  an  effort  to  help  speed 
Japan's  postwar  recovery. 

Japan  today  accoimts  for  roughly  one- 
fourth  of  the  6  billion  square  yards  of 
textile  imports  entering  this  coimtry.  The 
Japtmese  have  participated  in  the  long- 
term  arrangement  for  cotton  textiles, 
and  have  agreed  to  limit  their  shipments 
of  cotton  textiles. 

They  have  entered  into  agreements 
with  seven  other  nations  covering  ex* 
ports  of  manmade  fiber  or  woolen  tex- 
tiles. But  they  have  flatiy  refused  to  en- 
ter into  any  similar  agreements  with  the 
United  States. 

Instead,  the  Japanese  Textile  PMera- 
tion  has  come  up  with  a  unilateral  plan 
to  limit  exports  of  manmade  fiber  and 
woolen  textiles.  This  is  a  totcQly  unsatis- 
factory arrangement. 

It  is  not  a  govcrnment-to-govem- 
ment  agreement  as  has  been  the  case  with 
cotton  textiles.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  to  prevent  the  Japanese  Textile 
Federation  from  backing  off  of  the  ar- 
rangement unilaterally  at  any  time  it 
chooses. 

What  is  needed  is  a  multilateral  or  a 
series  of  bilateral  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  agreements,  which  wUl  place  a 
celling  on  imports  by  product  and  by 
category. 

There  should  be  a  provision  for  growth 
of  imports  when  growth  occurs  in  the 
American  mai^et.  No  one  is  askdng  that 


textile  Imports  be  shut  off  or  that  they 
be  rolled  back  drastically. 

We  are  simidy  sedldng  a  mertuuilmi 
which  will  control  the  future  growth  of 
textile  imports  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Ameitean  textile  IndMstry  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  healthy  growth. 

In  1970,  there  was  no  growth  in  the 
American  textile  market.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  sales  were  down.  But  textile  im- 
ports rose  by  23  percent.  Just  the  same. 
This  gave  the  exporting  nations  a  big- 
ger slice  at  a  shrinking  i^.  It  is  no  won- 
der we  lost  100,000  textile  and  apfiarel 
Jobs  in  1970. 

Mr.  Speller,  we  Just  cannot  afford  to 
wait  any  longer  to  find  a  scdution  to  the 
impasse  on  this  teoctile  impOTt  prob- 
lem. 

How  many  more  Jobs  do  we  have  to 
lose  before  critics  are  convinced  that  our 
current  trade  policies  are  wrecking  one 
of  our  best  sources  of  emplojrment? 

How  many  more  records  do  imports 
of  manmade  fibers  have  to  set  before 
they  are  brought  under  control? 

This  Is  a  problem  that  Just  will  not 
go  away  by  itself.  It  requires  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  here  today,  to  call  for  ac- 
tion. 

I  urge  immediate  consideration  of  the 
legislation  I  have  Introduced,  which 
would  place  fair  but  effective  quotas  on 
textile  imports.  I  call  for  hearings  on 
this  legislation  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  and  I  strongly  request  that  my 
colleagues  who  are  gathered  here  today 
do  likewise. 

This  is  not  only  the  fairest  and  meet 
responsible  course  open  to  us;  it  is  the 
only  course  we  can  take  to  insure  that 
the  American  textile  industry  is  not  to- 
tally destroyed. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman  yield? 

Mr.  MTZKTJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentieman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  yielding,  and  I  would  like 
to  omgratulate  my  colleague,  the  gentie- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizku.) 
for  addressing  himself  to  the  subject  of 
this  special  order  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  reports  indicate 
that  our  country  is  about  ready  to  lose 
another  war.  This  one  is  not  Vietnam, 
but  the  trade  war.  If  this  batUe  is  lost 
then  so  is  America. 

But  I  would  like  to  limit  my  ronarks  to 
that  portion  of  the  trade  war  that  al- 
ready has  cost  industry  and  Jobs  in  my 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

First.  I  woiild  like  to  also  point  out 
that  the  textile  Industry  is  our  largest 
employer  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  bil- 
lion-dollar payroll  and  accounts  for  39 
percent  of  all  manufacturing  in  North 
Carolina.  These  may  not  be  dependable 
statistics  a  year  from  now  because  of  the 
damage  foreign  textile  imports  continue 
to  do  to  our  basic  Industry. 

We  still  seem  to  be  at  an  impasse  over 
setting  quota  limits  on  textile  imports 
from  the  Far  East.  While  I  congratulate 
the  Japanese  Oovemment  for  attempting 
to  reach  a  settiement.  that  country's  plan 
for  volimtary  restraints  on  the  importa- 
tion of  textiles  is  not  acceptable,  not  only 
to  me  but  to  the  textile  industry  and  the 
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267,000    textile     employees    in    North 
Carolina. 

The  Japanese  Textile  Federation  would 
use  the  year  1970  as  the  year  for  averag- 
ing out  textile  imports.  This  was  a  bad 
year  to  i^ck  for  averaging  out  imports 
because  by  this  time,  cheap,  foreign  im- 
ports liad  already  gained  a  solid  hold  in 
the  marketidaces  of  this  Naticm.  Equally 
bad  is  the  proposal  that  imports  would 
be  increased  5  percent  for  the  first  12- 
month  period  of  restraint,  and  6  per- 
cent for  the  second  and  third  12-month 
periods. 

In  1970.  the  import  figure  of  wool, 
cotton,  and  manmade  apparel  and  tex- 
tiles amounted  to  1,153,000  square  yards. 
The  1967-69  equivalent  averaged  912.- 
000,000  yards.  That  shows  an  Increase  of 
textile  imports  and  why  tiie  volimtary 
restraints  of  the  Japanese  Textile  Fed- 
eration are  unacceptable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  does 
not  legislate  textile  Import  quotas.  But  I 
and  the  people  of  North  Carolina  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gai- 
tieman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZKTT..  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 
my  senior  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jonas). 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  awJreciate 
the  gentieman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  some 
of  my  colleagues  today  in  another  dis- 
cussion of  the  critical  textile  import 
situation.  I  have  made  many  speeches  in 
this  forum  in  recent  years  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  last  being  d^vered  on  June  29, 
1971.  But  I  think  it  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose  for  those  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  preserving  the  domestic  textile 
industry  to  call  attention  again  to  the 
need  for  affirmative  action  to  curb  the 
growth  of  textile  imports. 

I  point  otit  once  more,  as  I  have  done 
on  many  previous  occasions,  that  the 
domestic  textile  industry  does  not  advo- 
cate building  a  high  wall  around  the 
United  States  and  barring  the  importa- 
tion of  textiles.  All  this  industry  seeks  is 
a  fair  onmrtunity  to  compete  in  our  own 
market  with  foreign  producers  who  oper- 
ate their  plants  under  sweatshop  condi- 
tions. The  industry  Is  not  proposing  a 
rollback  of  imports  and  Is  willing  to 
share  the  domestic  market  with  foreign 
producers  on  a  reasonable  basis.  But 
what  the  Industry  cannot  imderstand  Is 
the  unwiningness  of  those  not  directly 
Involved  in  textiles  to  agree  that  some 
reasonable  limitation  on  the  future 
growth  of  Imports  Is  necessary  if  this 
vital  Industry  is  to  prosper. 

In  my  June  29  speech  in  the  House.  I 
commended  Ambassador  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy, and  his  team  of  U.S.  negotiators, 
for  efforts  they  are  mak±Dg  to  work  out 
some  voluntary  agreements  with  foreign 
producers  to  restrict  the  future  growth  of 
their  exports  of  textiles  into  the  United 
States.  Reports  indicate  that  Amhtuwattor 
Kennedy,  in  each  of  the  coontiies  vUted. 
made  foroefid  presentatioQK  of  the  tex- 
tile Industry  protilenu  facing  this  coun- 
try, and  placed  particular  emphadB  on 
the  unemployment  that  1b  resolthig  from 
the  ever-increasing  flood  of  intporta.  Re- 
liable staUstiea  Indicate  that  the  mrt 
buildup  of  imports  has  contributed  to 


the  loss  of  100.000  textile  and  apparel 
Jobs  in  the  Utaited  States. 

In  North  Carolina  alone,  where  the 
textile  Industry  is  the  Uugest  industrial 
employer,  we  have  seen  30  plants  close 
recenUy.  Many  textile  plants  have  also 
closed  in  other  States  of  the  Union  as 
a  result  of  the  increasing  pressure  of 
imports. 

The  record  shows  that  last  year  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imports  reached  a  record 
level  of  4.5  billion  square  yards.  More 
than  half  of  these  products  come  from 
Japan,  Taiwan,  Korea,  and  Hong  Kong. 
Yet,  with  the  exception  of  Taiwan,  with 
regard  to  which  Ambassador  Kennedy 
reported  that  some  progress  had  been 
nmde,  the  other  major  importing  coim- 
tries  apparently  have  adopted  a  verv 
hard  line  with  regard  to  proposed  ex- 
port restraints. 

I  am  Indebted  to  my  friend.  Morris 
Speizman,  one  of  the  leading  textile  ma- 
chinery dealers  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  following  information: 

The  textile  and  apparel  Indiistry  In  the 
United  states  employs  2.4  mllllmi  people 
out  of  a  total  work  force  of  approximately  30 
million  manufacturing  employees.  In  other 
words,  about  1  In  8  of  all  the  workers  In  man- 
ufacturing are  directly  affected  by  the  welfar* 
of  the  teztUe  world. 

According  to  Davidson's  Textile  Directory, 
a  total  of  6021  plants  in  the  UjBJL  are  ac- 
tively engaged  In  one  phase  or  another  of 
producing  textiles  for  the  apparel  and  other 
markets.  In  North  Carolina,  a  loose  censiis 
Indicates  there  are  1041  plants  of  various 
types  engaged  in  textile  manufacturing. 

According  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  textile  Industry  in  1970  produced 
profits  on  sales  of  2.1^  per  dollar  comi>ared 
with  4.1#  for  all  manufacturizig. 


Mr.  Speizman  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
address  on  this  subject  that  about  a 
decade  ago  he  saw  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  and  decided  that  it  was  foolish 
to  keep  fighting  foreign  producers  of  tex- 
tile machinery  and  decided  to  Join  them. 
So  today  his  business  has  become  pri- 
marily one  of  importing  textile  ma- 
chinery from  abroad.  Many  textile  pro- 
ducers in  this  countr>-  have  followed 
suit,  and  today  we  witness  the  sad  fact 
that  many  domestic  textile  producers  are 
locating  plants  abroad  and  exporting 
their  products  back  into  the  United 
States.  This  residts  in  the  exportation  of 
Jobs  and  is  contributing  to  the  growing 
unemployment  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  trend  that  will  undoubtedly 
continue  unless  a  way  can  be  found  to 
limit  the  future  growth  of  textile  imports 
into  the  United  States.  The  textile  indus- 
try is  today  fighting  for  its  life.  If  that 
life  iB  to  be  saved  affirmative  action  is  im- 
perative and  soon. 

The  United  States  can  no  lomger  tol- 
erate the  situation  brought  about  by  un- 
restricted imports  of  textiles  because  the 
ever-inereastaig  volume  of  textile  imports 
is  leading  this  country  down  the  road  to 
longer  and  longer  unemployment  Unes. 

As  a  put  of  my  remarks  I  include  the 
f  oUoirlng  excerpts  from  an  Important 
speech  ddiveted  on  March  81.  1971.  by 
Hdo.  Stanley  Nehmer.  Depotgr  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  C!ommerce,  before 
the  American  Footwear  Manufacturers 
Association,  in  which  he  rttarai^imt  thi« 
laiportant  subject  of  importa: 


iMFOn      COXPXTmoM— TOOATH      CHALLBfOa 
FOa    AMHUCAM    iMSTTSntT 

(Sxoeipta  of  remarkB  by  Stanley  Kefamer. 
Deputy  AaHatant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  ResouroeB.  prepared  for  deUvery  to  the 
All  Dlrecton'  CongreM,  American  Ptx>twmr 
Manufaoturers  AsaoctaUon,  Palm  Sprlnoa 
Oallf..  icarcb  31.  1971)  ^^ 

Many  economic  th«orlBta  do  not  find  cause 
for  alarm  over  the  Influx  of  Imports.  To  theae 
academicians.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  the  more 
efllotont  producers  competing  successfully 
8»alnst  the  less  efficient  producers  and  the 
results  of  such  competlUon  are  passed  on  to 
customers  who  benefit  through  a  saving  ol 
purchasing  power.  Here  I  am  reminded  of 
the  statement  attributed  to  the  late  Lord 
Keynes  who  on  having  his  wrltingB  subjected 
to  criticism  as  "short  term  economics"  replied 
that  "in  the  long  term  we  wUl  all  be  dead." 
So  It  is  with  our  domestic  Indiwtrlea  #ii«i 
y>*ir  workers  who  face  eoosxmlc  dlstrcaa  at 
growing  dimensions  as  a  result  of  Import 
competition.  What  do  we  tell  these  finna  who 
under  the  In^wot  of  such  competition  face 
cutbacks  In  production.,  lower  profits  and 
clOBuree  of  plant?  What  do  we  teU  the  work- 
ers In  these  firms  who  face  loww  wages  or 
no  wagas  at  aU  through  layoffs  or  loss  o* 
Jobs?  For  theae  workers  the  effect  of  Import 
OQtnpetlUcti  Is  to  reduce  or  destroy  thetr 
purohaalng  power  and  thereby  to  reduce  the 
overaU  level  of  effective  demand  for  all  soods 
and  aervlees. 

Many  people  who  express  sonoem  abcxut 
the  advetse  In^iact  at  disruptive  Imports  oa 
WT^kers.  firms,  and  Industries  have  been 
labeled  as  "protectionists."  It  has  been  used 
as  a  term  at  derision  by  those  who  caU  them- 
selves "free  traders."  The  latter  suggest  th«t 
any  actton  to  relieve  the  impact  of  Imports 
wUl  lead  to  "trade  wars"  and  "retaliation." 

I  submit  that  what  is  involved  in  dealing 
with  Intematlooal  trade  is  not  so  simple. 
Intematiooai  trade  problems  are  not  solved 
by  tbe  Ubela  of  'free  trade"  and  "protection- 
lam"  nor  by  threats  of  "trade  wars"  and  "re- 
taliation." We  are  not  facing  a  simple  choice 
between  "free  trade"  and  "protectionism." 
Neither  one  of  them  exists  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Every  nation  has  Its  trade  barriers, 
and  some  more  than  others.  The  rules  of 
OATT— the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  TkrlSS 
and  Trade— have  been  observed  by  many 
oountrles  more  in  the  tareaoh  than  to  the  ob- 


In  this  oonaectloo  let  tis  not  lose  sight  of 
the  ta»de  poUdaB  of  the  European  Economic 
Oommualty  and  of  Japan.  The  Ctammunlty 
has.  to  effect,  through  the  prollferaUon  of 
its  preferential  trading  ties,  come  close  to 
abandoning  the  most-flavored-nation  prto- 
clple  that  underUes  the  QATT.  These  prefer- 
ential tradtog  systems,  as  weU  as  the  Com- 
munity's agricultural  policies,  are  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  the  tr.8.  becaiise  of  the 
impact  they  have  on  our  exports. 

J^jan's  trade  polidee  almUarly  exeate  prob- 
lems for  the  U.S.  J^mui  matotalns  an  elab- 
orate system  of  controls  on  Imports  which 
pmmlts  Imports  of  goods  which  are  not 
produced  and  restrlots  Imports  of  goods 
which  compete  with  those  produced  to  Ja- 
PMi.  There  are  import  quotas^  acknowledged 
by  the  Japanese  Oovermnant  to  be  to  contra- 
vtmtkn  of  OATT,  on  80  product  categories. 
The  Ust  la  to  be  reduced  to  40  next  Ootober  1. 
Among  the  kqr  nems  of  totarwt  to  UB.  ex- 
porters whlob  wlU  still  remato  nnder  quota 
wlU  be  oomputsrs.  totepated  eixoults,  and 
several  agiieultural  -ptoetatitm. 

It  Is  also  important  to  note  what  Is  per- 
haps  the  most  imlqae  control  exercised 
by  Che  Japansss  so  oaUed  "admlnistrattTe 
guManoe.'  Utider  this  appnaoh.  the  close 
cooperation  between  government  "<A  busi- 
ness to  Japan  permits  the  government,  if  It 
■o  destres,  to  «xat  toflnenes  to  inhibit  Im- 
ports. Borne  have  referred  to  "admlnlstntttve 
gnidanoe"  as  the  lower  part  of  the  logbstg 
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Imotkr  *s  Ji^Mn"!  impart  poUeiM  an  oon- 
oeni0d. 

IT 

linking  ftt  tlM  range  of  prodooti  In  our 
tixniga  trade  It  Is  a  little  disturbing  to  aee 
tbat  even  In  thoee  eatagcrlaa  of  manntac- 
tured  goods  tbat  are  considered  "teobnology 
Intensive"  In  wblcb  we  bave  enjoyed  a  tradi- 
tional surplus,  there  Is  also  growing  Import 
Impact.  ConcemlBg  mantiCactured  products 
tbat  are  not  technology  Intensive,  we  bave 
bad  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  tbat  bas 
steadily  widened  since  the  mid-IBM's.  Tbeee 
trends  must  give  us  concern. 

Tbe  electronics  industry  Is  a  good  example 
of  a  blgb  tecbnology  industry.  In  the  field 
of  components,  we  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain an  overall  favorable  balance  of  trade, 
with  our  e:q>orts  totalling  9780  million  In 
1B70  and  still  moderate  Imports  of  $386  mil- 
lion. 

On  tbe  other  band.  In  tbe  consumer  elec- 
tronic product  llnee  such  as  radios,  TV  sets, 
phonographs  and  tape  recorders.  Imports 
exceeded  exports  by  almost  $1.3  billion  In 
1970.  Our  exports  In  1B70  were  only  $130 
million  while  Imports  were  $1.4  billion,  up 
from  $621  million  in  1067.  Last  year  Imported 
radloe  and  TV  sets  represented  68  percent 
and  32  percent  of  domestic  consumption  re- 
q>ectlvtiy.  In  the  case  of  black-and-white 
TV  sets  Import  penetration  Is  substantially 
hlgbor. 

In  1970  42  percent  of  the  Imported  radloe 
and  73  percent  of  the  Imported  TV  sets  came 
from  one  country — Japan.  Tbe  determination 
of  Japanese  industry  to  dominate  tbe  U.8. 
TV  market  Is  seen  In  tbe  fact  that  export 
sale  prices  proved  to  be  actually  lower  than 
thoee  offered  to  Japanese  consumers  In  the 
home  market,  as  tbe  recent  n.S.  Treasury 
Department  flnrting  of  dumping  revealed. 

Turning  to  goods  tbat  have  a  smaller  teob- 
nology content  and  are  more  labor  Intensive, 
we  see  an  even  more  disturbing  trend  of  a 
widening  gap  in  an  already  deficit  trade  po- 
sition. Taxtlles  and  aboes  are  prime  exam- 
ples: United  States'  Imports  of  textUe  and 
apparel  products  In  1970  reached  4.6  billion 
square  yard  equivalent — an  Increase  of  72 
peroent  over  1067.  Imparts  of  man-made 
fiber  textiles  and  apparel  rose  to  23  billion 
square  yards— 64  peroent  greater  than  tbe 
amount  in^xirted  in  1069  and  an  increase  of 
some  196  percent  over  1967.  In  1070,  we  had 
an  unfavorable  trade  balance  for  textiles  and 
apparel  made  from  cotton,  wool,  and  man- 
made  fibers  of  almost  $1.3  billion,  up  from 
Just  under  $1  billion  in  1969.  The  textUe  and 
apparel  Industry  employs  about  2.3  million 
workers,  one  out  of  every  elgbt  in  manufac- 
turing, throughout  all  80  states,  an  employ- 
ment figure  wblcb  was  lOO/XM)  bighar  at  tbe 
beginning  of  1970.  About  660  apparel  and 
textile  plants  dosed  In  1008  and  1070,  many 
of  these  as  a  result  of  tbe  InqMct  of  growing 
imports. 

TliMe  are  some  of  tbe  factors  tbat  have 
Influennert  tbls  Administration  to  take  strong 
atqps— Including  Presidential  support  for  leg- 
lalatad  import  restraints  on  textiles  and  ap- 
parel— ^to  provide  meaningful  solutions  to  tbe 
Import  problem.  Tbe  Administration  bas  not 
stqiported  similar  legislation  to  restrict  foot- 
wear Imports,  but  it  is  no  lees  oonoemed  over 
tlia  general  welfare  and  future  of  tbe  foot- 
w«ar  Industry,  wbose  importance  within  tbe 
VS.  manufacturing  structure  Is  certainly 
reoognlasd. 

On  the  openinc  day  ol  the  current  aes- 
ai<m  of  Congrees,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
who  steered  throu^  the  House  of  Repre- 
eentatlTee  last  year  a  reaecnabie  bHl  de- 
fltgned  to  regulate  and  stabilize  the 
growth  of  textile  imports,  reintroduced 
that  biU.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  bUl  languishes  in  tbe  Ways  and 


Means  Oommittee.  I  strcnaly  urge  this 
committee  to  bring  that  bill  to  the  floor 
for  House  action  as  soon  as  poatlble  after 
we  return  from  the  August  recess. 

Mr.  LENNCm.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZEIiTi.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentlonan  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lxnnon)  . 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentlonan 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizkll),  for 
reserving  this  time  for  a  discussion  of  a 
matter  that  is  of  tremendous  economic 
Importance  to  so  many  employees  in  the 
textile  industry  in  North  Carolina  and 
throughout  the  Southeastern  United 
States. 

Mr.  Ss>ea3uir,  I  share  the  concern  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  over  the  constant 
rise  in  textile  Imports,  and  I  would  like 
to  point  out  some  of  the  more  salient 
facts  associated  with  textile  imports. 

In  January  1970,  we  had  about  1  mil- 
lion textile  mill  workers  In  the  United 
States.  In  the  apparel  and  related-prod- 
ucts industry,  there  were  about  1.42  mil- 
lion employees.  In  April  of  1971,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  StattsUcs  reported 
942,000  textile  mill  employees  and  1.39 
mllllcai  employees  in  the  apparel  and  re- 
lated-products industry.  These  figures 
represent  a  loss  of  about  58,000  jobs  in 
the  textile  mill  industry  and  a  loss  of 
about  30,000  in  the  apparel  industry 
within  a  16-month  period. 

During  this  same  time,  imports  of  bulk 
and  finished  textile  products  reached  3.6 
bUllon  square  yards  in  1969.  In  1970. 
textile  imports  rose  to  4.4  billion  square 
3^ards,  and  based  upon  the  Imports  of 
the  first  3  months  of  1971,  It  Is  pro- 
jected that  approximately  6  billion  square 
yards  will  be  Imported  this  year.  This 
will  represent  a  40-percent  increase  over 
the  1969  Imports. 

Sales  of  textile  and  apparel  products 
were  in  excess  of  $44.6  billion  in  1969, 
and  fell  to  $43.6  billion  In  1970,  for  a 
billion-dollar  loss  In  sales. 

Our  textile  Industry  has  suffered 
drastically  and  unfairly  by  Import  com- 
petition, and  we  must  correct  the  situa- 
tion  conslstoit  with  the  best  Interest  of 
our  Nation. 

The  prownderant  portion  of  the  tex- 
tile tndustzy  is  located  in  the  Southeast- 
em  Uhited  States,  but  there  are  approxi- 
mately 2.4  million  Jobs  in  the  textile  and 
apparrt  industries  scattered  throu^iout 
the  country.  It  Is  one  of  the  20  major 
industries  In  the  United  States.  Loss  of 
sales  and  Jobs  In  this  Industry  results 
in  an  adverse  Impact  on  other  Industries 
and  becomes  a  national  rather  thAi>  a 
sectional  problem. 

There  are  strong  arguments  for  free 
trade  tSmnigbout  the  world.  However,  we 
must  protect  those  industries  which  are 
in  fhianfilal  Jeopardy  due  to  unrestricted 
imports.  Just  as  In  the  shoe  industry, 
volxmtaiy  curtailme&t  of  imports  oould 
be  azranged  i^ileh  would  ptxxnote  a  more 
orderty  world  teoctUe  taidustry.  Hawwn. 
the  tsUuzv  of  our  lengthy  aupeals  to  the 
Japanese,  the  lazgest  impoiten,  dsmon- 
stmtes  that  legislation  to  achievs  a  fkir 
and  reasonable  solution  to  tbe  ptxMsm 
isrequirsd. 

Mr.  Sinaker.  the  Osneral  ftiwniM/  of 


North  Carolina  recently  mnnorlaliBed  the 
President  and  the  Oongreas  to  restore 
order  to  intematiooal  trade  in  textiles 
and  apparel,  and  I  would  like  to  Indude 
their  resolution  which  relates  the  serious 
eoonomle  consequences  of  foreign  im- 
ports in  my  State: 
OawxaAL   AasEKBLT   op   Nobtb   Csbolina — 
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A  Jdnt  reaolatloa  metnoriallMng  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  tbe  Oongreas  to  take  steps  neoes- 
■ary  to  restore  order  to  intemaitlonsl  trade 
In  textUes  and  a|)f>arel  and  oocnmandlng 
tbe  Ptfldent  for  bis  rejecting  the  imsatls- 
faotory  Japanese  propoeal  to  unllatemlly 
restrain  teoctUe  exports  to  Uie  trmted  Statee 
Whereas,  tbe  Importation  of  teztUes  and 
apparsl  from  foreign  natloos  is  seriously  un- 
dermining tlie  wtiale  eoonomks  structure  of 
tbe  State  of  Nortli  Oarollna,  and 

Wbereas,  thnniiwmds  of  Nortti  Carolinians 
have  lost  tbelr  jobs  or,  becaxise  of  ebort- 
tlme  operations,  are  earning  below  their  nor- 
mal wages,  and 

Wbereas,  the  revenues  of  the  State  are 
seriously  Jeopardized,  wblob  may  reeult  in 
a  decrease  of  servloes,  tboeby  affecUng  all 
dUsens  In  tbe  State,  and 

Whereas,  foreign  competition  markets  its 
textilee  and  apparel  in  this  country  under 
coavllttoins  which  are  illegal  in  the  State  of 
North  Oarollna  and  the  United  States,  and 
Whereas,  the  Japanese  have  offered  a  most 
unsatisfactory  proposal  to  restrain,  imilater- 
ally.  Its  textUe  and  apparM  exports  to  tbe 
united  States,  and 

Wbereas,  tbe  Japanese  proposal  bas  been 
rejected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  by  many  Members  of  Congress,  In- 
cluding SenatocB  and  Repreeentaitlvee  from 
North  Carolina,  by  tbe  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  by  the  North  Oaro- 
llna Textile  Manufacturers  Association,  by 
numerous  newspaper  editorials,  and  by  many 
others,  and 

Whereas,  the  textile  mai^ets  of  tbe  United 
States  are  virtually  wide  open  to  foreign 
Imports  while  many  of  the  governments 
representing  the  major  textile  exporten  to 
tbls  country  rigidly  protect  their  own  mar- 
kets against  American  textile  exports,  and 

Whereas,  In  the  United  SUtee  we  have 
numerous  laws  and  regulations  vrhioh  affect 
the  cost  of  American  teztUes  while  our  for- 
eign competltora  are  not  subject  to  any  such 
regulations  by  their  governments,  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  Japanese  offer  Is  based 
upon  Imports  at  the  highest  level  In  history, 
and 

Wbereas,  the  Japaneee  plan  destroys  tbe 
vitally  Important  concept  of  categories  and 
govemment-to-govemment  agreements,  and 
Wbereas,  the  percentage  growth  rate  under 
tbe  Japaneee  proposal  would  be  neatly  double 
tbe  percentage  growth  rate  of  tbe  American 
tnqtlle  Industry  stnoe  World  War  n,  and 

Whereas,  tbe  Japanese  proposal  would  un- 
dercut tbe  long-term  arrangements  on  cotton 
textiles  that  have  been  In  effect  for  ten  yean, 
and 

Wbereas,  tbe  wages  In  tbe  American  tex- 
tile Industry  are  i^ypraxlmately  two  doUan 
an  hour  more  tban  tbey  are  In  tbe  Japansse 
teztUe  Industry,  with  the  difference  being 
considerably  more  In  some  other  Aston  na- 
tions, and 

Wbereas,  the  General  Assembly  and  tbe 
people  of  North  Carolina  are  not  willing  to 
•ee  tbass  most  unfair  conditions  continue  to 
wcaksn  thatr  largMt  Industry  wblcb,  together 
with  tti  anmesous  mxppUgn  and  related  In- 
dustries, have  been  good  reqwnslble  cor- 
porate omaens  over  the  yean,  azKl 

WlMnMt  these  unfair  oondlttooB  have 
Isi«siy  hean  eraatsd  by  a  "^-'-'^tiUtm  of 
pottetai  of  our  VMaral  OovmiiiMnt:  Mtaw, 
ttMNto*.  tw  It  nsolTad  by  the  BOws  of 
n  .^^^        ^jj^  eeina*e  canouRtng: 
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SeoUon  1.  TbaX  the  OenenJ  Assembly  of 
Nortih  CaioMna  reapeetfuUy  munnrisllwa 
tbe  President  of  ttie  UUted  States  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  do  aU  m 
their  power,  through  legislative  and  admln- 
istntlve  action,  to  see  that  order  is  rest(x«d 
to  tbs  chaotic  teztlls  and  apparel  import 
sUuatloii:  and 

Sec.  a.  Tbat  the  Geoeral  Assembly  of  Nortb 
OiroUna  express  to  ihs  ftealdent  of  the 
united  States  Its  appreetottoo  for  bis  forth- 
right statement  In  which  he  rejected  tbe 
recant  Japaneee  proposal  and  gave  etrong 
support  to  tbe  textile  quota  legislation  (H.B. 
20)  now  pending  before  the  Oongrew,  and. 
also,  express  to  tbe  Memt>en  of  the  North 
Oarollna  Ooogreestonal  Delegation,  and  oOiar 
Memben  of  the  Ooogress  who  continue  to 
work  for  a  sdutloa  to  this  proMem,  its  deep 
apprectotlon  for  their  dedloatloo  to  this  vital 
effort;  and 

Sec.  S.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
each  Menkber  of  tbe  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
from  North  OaroUna,  the  Secretary  of  Oom- 
merce,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Oommittee,  tbe  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  tbe 
Bouse  of  Repreeentattvee  of  tbe  United 
States. 

Sec.  4.  'nils  rescdutlon  shall  be  effective 
upon  Ita  ratlflcattod. 

In  tbe  General  Aaeembly  read  three  times 
and  ratified,  this  the  I3th  day  of  April,  1871. 
H.  P.  Tati,ob,  Jr., 
Prealient  oj  the  Senate. 
Philip  p.  Oodvitin, 

Speaker  of  the  Hotue  of  Repreaentativea. 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
tbe  gentleman  for  yielding  for  a  few 
remarks  on  the  lmi)ort  probl«n,  pajtic- 
ulaily  as  It  relates  to  the  steel  industry 
and  the  voluntary  restraint  arrange- 
ment, which  expires  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

I  will  not  go  Into  detail  about  that 
arrangement.  It  will  suffice  to  say  it  has 
not  been  satisfactory,  in  Its  present  form, 
to  the  sted  industry  or  its  workers.  They 
have  appealed  to  the  Oovo^ment  for  as- 
sistance in  protecting  their  markets  and 
their  Jobs.  They  want  help  either  through 
a  new  and  meaningful  voluntary  ar- 
rangement or.  if  necessary,  through  leg- 
islated quotas. 

Congress  has  responded  to  their  pleas. 
The  entire  Pennsylvania  delegation  In  the 
House  expressed  its  concern  over  the 
Import  penetration  into  steel  markets 
last  month  when  It  coeponsored  the  Sted 
Trade  Act  of  1971.  Just  last  week  identi- 
cal legislation  was  Introduced  in  tbe 
Senate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  Depart- 
moit,  which  negotiated  the  existing  vol- 
untary restraint  arrangement  in  1968. 
has  been  holding  dlscussloiK  with  maior 
foreign  steel  producers  in  an  attemjit  to 
obtain  a  more  satisfactory  limltnUon  on 
goods  they  ship  to  the  United  States. 
There'has  been  considerable  speculation 
as  to  what  has  been  aobleved  to  date. 

Tuesday  morning,  I  had  my  oOloe  con- 
tact the  State  Department  to  obtain  a 
legitimate  stetus  report.  I  thought  my 
colleagues  would  be  interested  to  know 
Just  where  we  stand,  in  view  of  the  teet 


the  present  arrangement  has  less  than  4 
months  to  run. 

I  was  Informed  that  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Samuels,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  had  Just  pre- 
sented Mr.  Tad  Yamada,  representative 
of  the  Jfujanese  steel  industries,  with  the 
latest  proposals  from  our  steel  people. 
Mr.  Yamada,  I  understand,  will  give  the 
proposals  to  Mr.  Inayama — ^In-e-ama— 
chief  negotiator  for  the  Japcuiese  and 
the  man  who  spearheaded  the  1968  ne- 
gotlatioos.  Mr.  Samuels  has  said  he  is 
anticipating  the  Japanese  reply  In  the 
near  future. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  ne- 
gotiations now  underway,  I  don't  think 
it  necessary  to  reveal  details  of  the  vari- 
ous proposals.  I  would  not  want  to  Jeop- 
ardize any  progress  in  the  discussions; 
nor  comment  on  them  untU  after  we 
have  a  concrete  arrangement.  I  believe  I 
can  say,  however,  that  there  has  been 
progress  although  there  are  certain  areas 
of  o(»nplication,  particularly  In  regard 
to  specialty  steel  imports,  which  need 
to  be  resolved. 

The  steel  industry,  as  you  may  have 
read,  is  seeking  a  rollback  on  tonnage 
and  reduced  annual  growth  in.  imports 
from  the  present  5-percent  rate.  Jainn. 
according  to  Mr.  Samuels,  recognizes 
that  something  must  be  done  in  both 
areas  but  specific  levels  are  still  under 
discussion. 

On  the  other  hand,  European  manu- 
facturers are  reported  to  be  adamant 
in  their  opposition  to  a  reduced  growth 
rate.  They  want  to  retain  the  present  5- 
percent  rate;  free  access  to  certain  do- 
mestic markets,  such  as  welded  pipe.  I 
understand  Europe  also  wants  restric- 
tion on  U.S.  exports  and  built-in  safe- 
guards to  reopen  the  arrangement  with 
the  United  States  should  Japan  begin  to 
substantially  Increase  its  exports  to 
EJurope. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems.  I  would 
think,  in  these  discussions  is  the  prob- 
lem of  enforcing  the  provisions  as  well  as 
the  Intent  of  any  voluntary  arrangement. 
The  intent.  If  not  the  provisions,  of  the 
existing  arrangement  was  drastically 
violated  in  the  area  of  specialty  steels. 
You  will  remember  the  limltetlons  con- 
tained in  the  arrangement  were  on  ton- 
nage, not  dollars.  While  the  parties  to 
the  arrsmgement  may  have  stayed  close 
to  their  tonnage  limits,  they  began  ship- 
ping huge  quantities  of  ^)ecialty  steels 
although  they  had  said  they  would  try 
not  to  change  the  mix  of  their  products 
"too  greaUy." 

The  United  States  has  no  recourse, 
legally  that  Is,  to  correct  the  clreum- 
vention  of  the  arrangement.  Nor  will  it 
have  any  legal  recourse  imder  the  new 
arrangement,  except  through  legislation 
by  Congress,  m  other  words,  mandated 
quotas. 

The  new  arrangement,  if  the  State  De- 
parteoent  is  successful  in  Its  discussions, 
will  still  be  a  voluntary  one.  It  wiU  still 
be  based  on  the  word  of  the  producers 
party  to  it.  They,  and  they  alone,  will 
decide  whether  or  not  they  will  live  up 
to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
arrangement. 

If  they  do  not.  it  is  ai^arent  the  final 


solution  lies  with  the  Ctmgress.  The  Steel 
Trade  Act  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  an-, 
swer  to  predators  who  prey  on  the  inter- 
national mai^et. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  my 
colleagues  who  have  also  reserved  time 
to  discuss  this  critical  situation  m.  the 
textile  hidustry  here  today,  as  weU  as 
for  the  efforts  and  the  contribution  that 
they  are  making  to  this  very  Important 
segment  of  our  American  industry 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  since  World  War  n  the  United 
States  has  espoused  a  strong  policy  of 
■■free  trade."  Undoubtedly,  this  poUcy 
has  helped  our  economy  to  develop  to 
the  extent  that  we  are  the  worlds  No  1 
economic  power  by  a  notobly  wide  mar- 
gin. We  have  maintained  the  lowest 
trade  barriers  in  the  free  world,  and  we 
have  done  so  at  a  time  when  the  best 
market  in  the  entire  world  is  unques- 
tionably the  United  States. 

In  the  light  of  this  background  the 
recent  discussions  of  textile  and  apparel 
quotas  have  been  met  with  screams  of 
protectionism"  and  "retaliation."  Are 
these  emotion-ridden  slogans  helpful  In 
the  analysis  of  this  most  critical  and 
complex  of  problems?  Certainly  they  are 
not.  To  jump  from  "free  trade"  as  a  ba- 
sic assumption  to  the  conclusion  that 
textile  quotas  would  be  a  restraint  of 
"free  trade"  is  wholly  illogical  syllo- 
gism. The  truth  Is  that  our  trade  rela- 
tionships with  Japan  and,  perhaps  to  a 
lesser  extent,  other  textile  importers  Is 
anything  but  a  model  of  "free  trade" 
Japan  simply  Is  not  playing  by  the 
same  rules.  We  are  asking  our  textile 
companies  to  compete  with  foreign  man- 
ufacturers   whose    practices    would   be 
sharply  curtailed  by  antitrust  laws.  If 
exereised  in  this  country.  Nor  is  the  clas- 
sical "free  trade"  model  applicable  be- 
cause   of    discrepancies    between    the 
United  States  and  its  competitors  in  the 
area  of  labor  costs  coupled  with  the 
standard  of  living  they  support,  and  be- 
cause of  the  social  consequences  of  the 
rapid  destruction  of  large  segments  of 
our  textile  industry.  Of  the  scores  of 
textile  plants  that  have  closed  down  over 
the  past  2  years,  most  vrere  located  In 
small    towns    and    were   employers    of 
workers  who  have  traditionally  been  old. 
poorly  educated,  low  skilled,  women- 
many   of   whom   are  married— cutting 
down   on    their   mobiUty — and    blacks. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  textile  workers  in 
North  Carolina  alone  are  blacks.  These 
workers  do  not  compose  a  good  example 
of  a  mobile  working  force.  These  small 
towns  may  have  little  if  any  other  in- 
dustry so  these  |>oorly  educated  minority 
groups  just  do  not  have  the  job  mobUl- 
ty  that  the  comparatively  high  turn- 
over of  textile  workers  might  Indicate 
to  the  too  casual  observer. 

Every  college  freshman  In  America 
studying  eoontHnics  is  quickly  totroduoed 
to  the  "free  trade"  doctrine  of  Dr.  Paul 
Samuelson  and  his  peers.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  n  the  United  States  has 
encouraged  a  free  flowing  world  market 
Such  an  approach  to  foreign  trade  is  the 
healthiest  to  pursue  aver  the  long  run. 
or  the  short  run  for  that  matter.  Every- 
one benefits  from  a  truly  free  trade  sit- 
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uatkQ,  ao  tbe  argument  goes;  Individual 
countries  can  concentrate  on  those  prod- 
ucts which  they  can  most  efficiently 
produce;  this  more  diverse  oooHTetltlcn 
of  a  vortd  mairfcet  gives  tl^  ocosumer  a 
wider  range  of  goods  and  at  snlces  kept  as 

low  as  possible  through  the  theory  of  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

The  questkn  I  would  like  to  raise  at 
this  point  Is  "What,  If  anything,  should 
be  done  about  the  dramaUoally  Incraas- 
Ing  textile  imports,  most  notably  from 
Japan?"  Oeteoaifoly,  oar  old  friend  the 
"free  trade"  doctrine  would  foree  us  to 
coDclude  that  our  textile  industiy  should 
fend  for  Its^;  If  some  other  coimtry 
can  produce  the  goods  more  cheaply,  then 
we  should  give  our  ooosumera  the  beneflt 
of  the  bargain.  For  the  sake  of  argument 
I  will  agree  with  this  ooncluslon.  though 
I  feel  that  regardless  of  the  free  trade 
doctrine  we  must  keep  some  degree  of 
textile  productkm.  limited  though  it  may 
be,  in  this  country  for  reasons  of  national 
security  and  to  lmet>  the  prices  of  foreign 
Imports  "honert." 

But  the  real  problem  facing  the  Amer- 
ican textile  industry  from  Jofoax  Is  that 
they  are  not  ploying  by  the  same  rules. 
Consequently,  I  strongly  believe  that  this 
drastic  Influx  of  Japanese  Imports  is  not 
a  true  model  of  the  "free  trade"  doc- 
trine at  woA. 

Those  who  disagree  point  to  the  low 
number  of  complaints  of  "dumping"  filed 
with  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  simply 
assume  that  there  is  no  "dumping";  that 
if  "dumping"  did  exist  it  woiild  have 
been  proven.  This  is  a  dangerous  and 
foolish  conclusion  to  make.  The  very  na- 
ture of  Japan's  business  organisation 
makes  cost  comparisons  extremely  difQ- 
cult  to  calculate.  And  even  if  pursuant  to 
a  complaint  filed  with  the  Biu-eau  of  Cus- 
toms, it  can  be  shown  that  a  Ji^Muiese 
corporation  Is  selling  Its  goods  more 
chmply  here  than  in  Japan,  there  is  no 
penalty  imposed  on  them.  They  must  pay 
a  duty  in  the  future  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. Or  In  the  complaint  involving 
televisions  this  past  year,  the  Japanese 
firm  was  able  to  expand  its  rates  to  the 
United  States  so  much  that  toy  the  time 
dumping  was  proven,  the  Japanese  firm 
simply  reduced  its  home  market  prices. 
Consequently  the  American  television 
complainant  won  Ills  case  but  it  was  a 
hollow  victory. 

However,  the  practice  of  dumping 
itself  is  not  the  major  threat  to  the 
textile  industry.  Rattier,  it  expoeee  the 
real  proUem:  a  textile  company  in 
Japan  can  produce  goods  at  signifloantly 
kmer  oosts  than  it  could  in  the  United 
States.  In  essence,  we  are  adring  our 
domestic  oorpomUons  to  compete  in  a 
world  market  system  tibat  we  would  not 
allow  to  exist  on  the  domestic  scene. 
To  be  more  specific,  there  is,  at  this 
moment,  an  injunction  preventing  Amer- 
ica's largest  textile  manufacturers  from 
aoQuiiteg  any  more  textile  subsidiaries. 
Our  Oovemment  has  concluded  that 
these  oompaoies  are  as  big  as  they  should 
get  in  the  textile  field.  But  at  the  same 
time,  these  companies  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  Industiy  must  oompete  with  a 
company  many,  many  times  kuger  ti^m 
the  largest  textile  corporation  In  the 


United  States.  I  am  qieaklng  of  Japan 
Incorporated. 

Obviously  Japanese  firms  are  not  gov- 
enanent  owned,  but  they  are  in  dose 
paitnenhlp  with  the  government,  which 
gives  them  low-ooet  financing.  It  also 
regulates  its  exports  to  a  large  degree, 
giving  specific  companies  certain 
amounts  of  Japan'e  exports  to  the  United 
States,  llius,  we  cue  saylns  that  our  com- 
panies must  re9>ect  the  antitrust  laws, 
but  that  foreign  companies,  which  are' 
operating  with  no  such  restrictions  and 
are  selling  in  our  country,  find  them- 
selves immtme  from  any  consequences  ot 
these  practices. 

Of  course,  there  are  several  ather 
reasons  for  lower-cost  prodxiction  in 
Japan.  Probably  the  most  dted  Is  the 
higher  cost  of  labor  In  the  United  States, 
for  despite  the  greater  productivity  per 
man  hour  In  the  United  Statee.  this 
margin  is  not  large  enough  to  compen- 
sate for  the  tremendous  dillerence  in 
wages. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  Japanese  oor- 
poiutioo  has  otfitured  a  large  segment 
of  the  textile  market  in  this  country. 
I^iore  specifically,  let  us  assume  <*>wt  all 
synthetic  carpeting  sold  in  this  country 
is  imported  from  the  Far  Bast,  and  **^- 
most  of  it  oxnes  from  Japan.  Let  ub 
further  assume  that  it  is  1975  and  tint 
this  development  in  imports  has  been  In 
the  making  since  approximately  1965. 
What  have  the  consequences  been  diulng 
this  transition? 

The  American  companies  have  Vin<i  to 
tighten  their  belts  a  UtUe.  The  smaller 
oompanles  simply  dissolved  their  btHi- 
ness;  those  who  were  able,  cdiifted  to  a 
different  line  of  production,  a<)apting 
their  machinery  where  ponible  and  the 
larger  firms  liquidated  their  related  sub- 
sidiaries and  either  reinvested  the  pro- 
ceeds here  in  the  United  States  or  per- 
haps in  textiles  overseas. 

What  has  happened  to  labor?  Assum- 
ing that  the  carpeting  hidUErtay  In  this 
country  was  representative  of  textiles  as 
a  whole,  then  the  pattern  went  like  this: 
Most  of  the  workers  were  either  old, 
women,  low  skilled,  poorly  educated  and/ 
or  part  of  the  growing  percentage  of 
blacks.  It  seems  obvious  that  as  a  group, 
these  people  are  simply  not  a  mobile 
work  force,  especially  In  a  turndown 
eoonomy.  When  they  lost  theh-  Jobs  at  the 
carpeting  plant  they  left  the  work  tone 
and  many  Joined  the  growing  ranks  oif 
unemployed  and  welfare  cases. 

The  blacks  were  particiUarly  hard  hit. 
According  to  the  Labor  Department  in 
1964,  5.5  percent  of  the  textile  workers 
were  black;  in  1970  the  figure  was  14  per- 
cent. Many  of  these  workers  joined  the 
work  force  for  the  first  time  when  they 
started  In  the  textile  plants.  Now  they  are 
out  of  work  and  poorly  prepared  for  any 
other  type  of  work.  Because  of  their  lack 
of  seniority  these  black  workers  were  also 
among  the  first  to  go  in  those  plants, 
which  stayed  open  but  were  forced  to  cut 
back  production. 

Besides  putting  many  blacks  in  the 
work  force  for  the  first  time,  men  in  the 
Labor  Department  credit  this  Increase  in 
black  textile  workers  with  having  helped 
to  stem  the  onlgration  of  these  people 
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from  the  Sooth— ^here  most  of  this  Na- 
tion's textile  production  is  located  to 
the  Northern  ghettos. 

We  are  not  talking  about  just  a  few 
workers.  Between  January  1970  and  June 
1971  the  number  of  textile  worken 
dnvped  by  more  than  100,000.  Un- 
doubtedly tbe  downturn  in  the  economy 
is  partly  responiOue,  but  consideiing  the 
extent  that  Japanese  imports  have  In- 
creased each  year  over  the  last  several 
years,  the  Imports  are  definitely  a  major 
contribution  to  the  problem.  Xltalted 
States  imports  of  textiles  amounted  to 
1  Ulllon  square  yards  in  1959.  but  by 
1970  this  figure  had  more  than  quad- 
rupled to  4^  billion  yards.  First  quarter 
Imports  for  this  year  were  up  38  percent 
over  the  same  period  in  1970. 

What  happened  to  the  consumer?  At 
first  he  got  his  carpeting  much  more 
cheaply.  But  later  after  the  UB.  firms 
stopped  making  synthetic  carpets  the 
prices  really  Inflated.  No  one  in  the 
United  States  would  go  iMtck  into  such 
carpet  manufacturing  to  force  a  modera- 
tion in  prices  since  they  could  be  forced 
out  of  the  market  again.  In  essence  we 
would  protect  our  omsumers  from  do- 
mestic monopolies  but  leave  them  at  the 
mercy  of  a  foreign  located  monopoly. 

This  Is  really  just  the  trip  of  the  pro- 
verbial iceberg.  But  I  hope  it  will  help  to 
get  us  past  the  stage  of  sloganism.  Merely 
placing  the  labels  of  "free  trade"  or  "pro- 
tectionism" on  different  aspects  of  this 
Import  problem  gets  us  nowhere  and 
actually  prevents  us  from  analjr^ng  the 
problem  intelligently. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  a  viable  textile 
industry  which  employs  2.3  million  work- 
ers, many  of  whom  are  too  poorly  edu- 
cated or  limited  geogrm)hlcsdly  to  work 
in  other  industries,  we  must  put  some 
form  of  a  quota  system  on  textile  im- 
ports. This  can  in  no  way  be  viewed  as 
protecting  a  "fat  cat"  industry,  ihe 
American  textile  industry  is  by  far  the 
most  efficient  and  productive  per  man- 
hour  in  the  world. 

The  highly  competitive  domestic  pro- 
ducers are  responsible  for  increasing  the 
productivity  even  more;  the  10  largest 
textile  compuiies  produce  only  26  per- 
cent of  all  textiles  made  in  this  country. 
Since  1957  the  hourly  wage  index  went 
up  58  percent  but  wholesale  prices  are 
virtually  unchanged.  While  many  tech- 
nological advances  have  been  made,  tech- 
nology in  textiles  as  well  as  other  indus- 
tries has  been  spreading  around  the 
world  at  a  rapid  pace.  Even  if  we  inno- 
vate here  in  the  United  States  that  inno- 
vation is  quickly  copied  elsewhere. 

This  shrinking  edge  in  technology  cou- 
pled with  the  wide  discrepancy  in  hourly 
wages  is  producing  nothing  less  than  a 
full  crisis  in  the  United  States.  In  1960 
the  average  textile  wage  in  the  United 
States  was  $1.61  while  in  Japan  they 
were  $0.17.  In  1970  the  figures  were  $2.43 
and  $0.45  so  that  the  gap  has  actually 
widened  from  $1.44  to  $1J8. 

The  social  consequences  alone  make 
the  destruction  of  our  textile  industry 
tmacceptable.  Just  when  thousands  at 
blacks  were  starting  to  enter  our  'eco- 
nomic system  for  the  first  time  they  are 
thrown  out  of  work. 
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Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
deoade,  over  60,000  textile  workers  in 
New  Jersey  lost  their  Jobs  because  of  the 
severe  impact  of  textile  imports. 

We  all  know  about  the  great  competi- 
tive advantages  -that  foreign  natkxos  en- 
joy In  wages,  material  costs,  and  in  gen- 
eral working  ocnditions.  FV>r  examiile, 
textile  workers  in  America  earn  over 
$2.50  an  houriaut  in  Japan,  they  receive 
only  about  SO^^jeats  an  hour. 

The  Middles^  County,  NJ..  area,  I 
represent  in  Congress  contains  several 
major  chemical  firms  whose  prosperity 
depends  on  the  vigor  of  the  American 
textile  Industry.  These  chemical  firms 
produce  a  sidjstantial  amount  of  apparel- 
related  items  and  are  being  seriously 
hurt  by  the  growing  number  of  textile 
imports. 

OongresB  should  take  legislative  action 
now  to  protect  our  textile  wtn-kers  and 
firms  from  the  mounting  threat  of  tex- 
tile imports.  I  think  that  a  realistic  solu- 
tion is  to  establish  quotas  that  will  help 
protect  American  workers  and  plants 
from  this  foreign  competition  which  has 
such  a  great  competitive  advantage.  I 
also  favor  free  trade,  but  when  we  are 
being  seriously  affected  by  foreign  im* 
ports,  we  should  not  Ignore  our  own 
people. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
textile  Industry  In  the  State  of  Maine  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation  continues 
to  suffer  because  this  body  has  not  yet 
come  forth  with  an  effective  means  to 
control  the  large  Import  flow.  lUks  ocm- 
tinue  in  the  Far  East  but  they  remain 
unsticcessful.  In  the  meantime  textile 
imports  are  Increasing  at  an  accelerated 
pace — a  pace  which  is  deadly  to  our 
Nation's  textile  industry. 

Textile  industry  employment  has 
trended  downward,  generally,  since  the 
second  quarter  of  1969.  according  to  the 
American  Textile  Manufacture's  Insti- 
tute. By  April  of  this  yetur.  the  number 
of  employees  on  textile  payrolls  had  de- 
clined to  a  seasonally  adjusted  944.000. 
This  was  59,000  fewer  than  were  em- 
ployed 2  years  earlier.  The  Ai«11  em- 
ployment figure  was  up  slightly  from 
March.  0.3  percent,  but  was  3.6  percent 
below  the  same  month  in  1970  again  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Textile  Mtou- 
factiirer's  Institute.  In  1970,  production 
dropped  3.5  percent,  sales  0.5  percent, 
profits  31  percent,  and  employment  3.3 
percent. 

The  Maine  textile  Industry  has  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  from  the  fiow  of  these 
foreign  Imports.  Our  most  recent  loss  in 
this  economic  crisis  was  the  closing  of 
the  HIU  Division  of  the  Bates  Manufac- 
turing Co..  in  Lewlston  which  was  re- 
ported to  you  by  me  on  the  House  floor 
on  March  31.  1971.  Many  more  textile 
plants  are  awaiting  action  by  this  body 
while  remaining  in  an  unsoimd  flni^n^j^g 
condition.  The  people  of  Maine  and  the 
Nation  are  demanding  action,  ihey  can- 
not wait  any  longer  for  this  body  to  take 
poeitive  action.  Mr.  I^waker.  I  win  ask 
again  as  Z  have  many  times  In  the  past, 
that  the  current  Congress  support  Im- 
port quotas  to  protect  our  vital  textile 
Industry.  Uhllateral  action  by  the  Uhlted 
States  Is  the  only  way  to  save  the  Ameri- 


can textile  Industry.  The  condition  of 
this  industry  is  such  that  we  cannot  wait 
for  rhetoric  promising  action  which  is 
coming  tram  the  Far  Eastern  t^^. 
CounUesB  nuudlMrs  of  men  and  women 
who  have  spent  a  lifetime  In  this  indus- 
try are  awaiting  our  action.  Our  posi- 
tive action  will  save  thousands  of  jobs. 
These  people  deserve  our  immtM^f^itA  at" 
tention. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  second  the 
statement  by  the  distinguished  gentie- 
man  from  North  Carolina  with  regard  to 
the  textile  situation  and  the  growing 
threat  of  imports. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly  over  the 
years,  the  time  has  come  when  the  Con- 
gress must  reasBume  its  constitutional 
obligation  "to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations."  For  the  past  35  yean 
that  authority  has  been  delegated  to 
others  with  disastrous  results  to  the 
American  economy  and  the  American 
worUngman. 

The  dUflculties  that  beset  the  textile 
industry  are  well  known  to  most  Ameri- 
cans. They  have  been  described  in  ac- 
tuate detail  by  the  genUeman  this 
afternoon. 

I  have  constituents  who  feel  the  im- 
pact of  the  textile  problem. 

Also.  I  have  constituents,  many  of 
them,  who  are  feeling  Increasingly  the 
damaging  effects  of  competition  in  steel, 
steel  specialty  products,  electronic  prod- 
ucts, parts  and  components,  nibber- 
bands,  flatware,  ceramic  tile,  f  erro  alloys, 
autcxnobiles,  roller  bearings,  vaults  and 
safes,  shoes,  handtools.  cheese  and  dairy 
products,  and  many,  many  other  prod- 
ucts including  the  latest  to  come  to  my 
attention — the  porcelain  insulators  used 
on  high  tension  electric  powerlines.  I\>r- 
eign  producers  have  taken  over  half  the 
domestic  market  for  these  insulators  In 
a  matter  of  2  or  3  years. 

Mine  is  a  district  of  highly  diversified 
industries.  The  China  and  pottery  indiis- 
try  has  already  been  destroyed  by  cheap 
foreign  imports.  Others  will  be  unless 
something  is  done  and  swiftly.  If  th»e 
is  any  product  in  my  district  not  already 
adversely  affected  by  oiu  foreign  trade 
pollcleB,  I  confidently  expect  in  the  next 
few  days  or  weeks  to  hear  that  it  is  under 
siege. 

I  commend  the  genUeman  from  North 
Carolina  for  the  excellence  and  timeli- 
ness of  his  statement  today,  and  assiue 
him  of  my  unqualified  support  in  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
not  burden  the  record  with  statistics  on 
Imports  of  textiles,  for  I  am  certain  that 
other  Members  will  provide  these  data. 
It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  textile 
imi>orts  are  at  a  level  where  they  are 
Imposing  a  severe  economic  strain  on  our 
domestic  textile  manufacturers.  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  American 
footwear  manufacturers,  a  substance  of 
which  are  located  in  my  congressicmal 
district,  are  confronted  with  the  same 
problem  that  tonnents  our  makers  of 
textiles. 

These  imports  are  pressing  our  textile 
and  shoe  manufacturers  against  the 
wall,  because,  while  the  price  of  these 
Imported  commodities  Is  lower  than  the 
American  charge,  the  quality  of  the  ma- 


terials essentially  is  the  same.  The  lower 
price  results  from  the  fact  that  the  Im- 
ports  are  made  with  low-wage  labor, 
while  the  machinery  used  in  the  manu- 
facturing process  is  as  efllcient  as  that 
■  used  in  the  United  States. 

For  those  who  contend  that  the  Ameri- 
can consimier  benefits  from  these  im- 
ports of  textiles  and  footwear.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  ctmsumer  does 
not  always  boieflt  frmn  these  low-cost 
imports  because,  in  many  instances,  the 
retailer  sells  them  for  a  price  identical 
to  that  of  the  products  made  in  the 
United  States. 

There  is  a  vital  need  for  legislation  de- 
signed to  control  imports  of  textiles  and 
footwear  so  that  American  industries  en- 
gaged in  these  businesses  are  not  torcei 
out  of  business  and  workers  are  not  put 
out  of  work.  Such  legislation  should  pro- 
vide for  a  schedule  of  quotas  when  im- 
ports are  of  such  a  volume  as  to  harm 
our  home  maniifacturers  of  these  com- 
modities. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  our 
textile  and  shoe  manufacturers  do  not 
fear  fair  competition  in  the  market- 
place. They  are,  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion, eager  to  ccunpete  under  conditions 
that  are  equitable  In  all  aspects.  They 
do,  however,  abhor  unfair  competition 
occasioned  by  dismally  low  wages  paid 
to  some  workers  in  textile  and  shoe 
plants  abroad.  The  importation  of  these 
low-priced  commodities,  predicated  (»i 
substandard  wages,  is  unfair  not  only  to 
our  American  manufsKsturers  of  these 
goods  but  also  to  the  workers  abroad 
employed  in  these  sweatshop  operations. 
This  importation  of  textiles  and  shoes 
also  Involves  another  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  United  States,  and  that 
is  our  balance-of -payments  posture.  An 
unfavorable  trade  balance  would  pro- 
mote a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  visiting  negative  effects  on 
VS.  commodities  in  general. 

There  Is  some  dismal  evidence  that 
we  are  now  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  such  an  unfavorable  trade  balance, 
because  our  merohandlse  exchange  bal- 
ance for  June  1971  was  in  the  red  by 
$362.6  million,  and  this  was  the  third 
m<Hith  in  a  row  that  the  UJB.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  had  reported  a  def- 
icit. There  was  a  deficit  of  $205  million 
in  May  and  $233.5  million  in  April  1971. 
Ih  Jime  1970,  there  was  a  healthy  bal- 
ance of  trade  surplus  of  $361.7  million. 
For  the  first  6  months  of  1971,  the  total 
deficit  was  $372  million,  as  contrasted 
with  a  $1.5  mllllcm  suridus  for  the  com- 
parable period  in  1970. 

It  Is  apparent  that  something  needs  to 
be  done  to  correct  these  obviously  nega- 
tive economic  circumstances.  I  strongly 
urge  that  serious  ccmsideratian  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Congress  to  Import  control 
legislation  for  textiles  and  footwear. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  UJB. 
textile  Industry  is  In  trouble.  Producers 
point  to  the  growth  rate  of  Imparts  with 
alarm.  Free  trade,  or  low  tariff  policy,  has 
had  serious  repercussions.  Doaens  of  In- 
dustries are  urgently  asking  for  jirotec- 
tion  In  terms  of  hiiher  tariffs. 

I  am  convinced  that  excessive  imports 
of  textiles  are  causing  widespread  dam- 
age and  that  the  American  textile  ta- 
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dusiry  and  Its  emploorees  are  faced  with 
a  fundamental  threat  to  their  future. 

Foreicn  producers  of  textiles  pay  wages 
only  one-fifth  the  rate  paid  workers  in 
this  country.  Even  after  including  ship- 
ment costs,  fabrics  are  often  half  as  ex- 
pensive as  their  American-made  equiv- 
alents. This  difference  allows  retailers  to 
hold  to  extremely  high  profit  margins 
and  still  sell  the  foreign  textiles  for  less 
than  the  American  product. 

Tlie  biggest  stakes  in  this  situation  are 
the  well-bdng  and  living  standards  of 
over  2  million  citizens  onployed  in  the 
textile  industry  and  mllllnna  more  tn 
related  industries.  Even  more,  the  very 
exlfitoice  of  their  Jobs  and  the  solvoKsy 
of  thousands  of  small  firms  are  threat- 
ened. 

The  old  longstanding  contoition  of 
free  trade  ecancKnists,  that  foreign  com- 
petition is  needed  to  help  keep  prices 
charged  by  domestic  manufacturers  "in 
line,"  is  entirely  unjustified.  Cranpetltlon 
from  thousands  of  d(nnestic  producers  In 
all  segments  of  ttie  industry  Is  so  severe 
that  foreign  competition  is  not  now,  and 
never  has  been,  necessary  to  keep  prices 
cfxnpetitive. 

I  realize  that  the  President,  and  many 
of  my  colleagues,  support  the  free  trade 
concept.  I,  too,  advocate  an  orderly  shar- 
ing of  our  domestic  markets  with  friends 
abroad.  But  textile  Imports  present  a 
unique  problem.  Most  exporting  nations 
do  not  permit  imports.  Trade  which  goes 
only  one  way.  and  which  destroys  Jobs 
and  working  conditions,  cannot  be  de- 
fended. It  is  particularly  vital  to  our 
Nation,  in  this  time  of  economic  dis- 
tress, that  otir  policy  on  textile  imports 
be  altered  to  lessen  their  Impact  on  our 
domestic  producers  of  textiles. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole 
matter  of  textile  imports  boils  down  to 
a  questicm  of  priorities. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  major  ec- 
onomic downturn  in  this  country.  Unem- 
ployment is  up.  Investment  in  new  plants 
and  equipment  is  flat  and  our  traditional 
favorable  balance  of  tirade  has  disap- 
peared. 

All  of  these  factors  are  clos^  related 
to  our  international  trade  policies.  These 
trade  practices  simply  are  not  serving 
the  best  interests  of  our  country,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  aggravating 
an  already  serious  economic  downturn. 

There  is  no  area  which  better  illus- 
trates the  futility  of  our  trade  policies 
than  our  international  trade  in  textiles. 

When  the  Commerce  Department  an- 
nounced recently  that  this  country  was 
facing  an  international  trade  deficit  for 
the  first  time  since  1893,  it  made  big 
headlines.  But  we  have  had  a  textile 
trade  deficit  every  year  since  1957.  The 
trade  gap  grows  wider  each  year,  and 
In  1970  was  a  staggering  $1.6  billion. 

Hie  deficit  has  grown  particularly  fast 
since  1967.  In  that  year.  It  was  $801  mil- 
lion, and  it  has  doubled  since  then. 

The  result  has  been  a  decline  in  em- 
plojrment.  earnings  and  Investment  in 
new  plants  and  equipment.  In  1970, 
alone,  textile  and  ainwrel  employment 
fell  by  100.000  Jobs.  Plant  and  equii>- 
mmt  expenditures  were  at  a  fi-year 
low.  and  sales  were  below  ttie  previoui 
year. 


At  the  same  time,  textile  imports  in* 
creased  by  23  i>ercent. 

The  time  has  come  to  reajnyralse  our 
international  trade  polieiee  in  the  ll^t  of 
urgent  priorities  here  at  home. 

The  textile  Industry  is  one  of  the  cor- 
nerstones of  our  economic  structure,  be- 
cause it  provides  one  in  every  eifpA  of 
our  manufacturing  Jobs,  about  2JS  mil- 
lion Jobs  presently,  llieae  Jobs  are 
spread  across  a  wide  geographic  area, 
and  in  most  cases  are  located  in  small 
towns,  where  the  industry  is  the  major 
or  only  manufacturing  employer.  It  pro- 
vides Jobs  for  people  with  all  types  of 
skills,  from  very  limited  skills  through 
hi^ily  trained  computer  experts,  chem- 
ists and  engineers. 

We  need  more  Jobs  in  all  of  these  areas 
If  we  are  to  continue  the  economic 
growth,  which  has  made  ours  the  wealth- 
iest coontiy  In  the  worid. 

Through  the  years  of  sustained  pios' 
perity,  we  have  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  develc^ment  of  the 
less  prosperous  nations  of  the  free  world. 
While  this  has  been  a  healthy  thing  for 
slU  concerned,  we  cannot  continue  these 
policies  at  the  expense  of  economic 
growth  in  our  own  coimtry. 

No  one  Is  asking  that  textile  imports 
be  stopped.  But  unbridled  growth  can- 
not be  tolerated,  either.  We  simply  must 
slow  down  the  rapid  rise  of  Imports  In 
the  interest  of  employment  and  economic 
growth  here  at  home. 

Mr.  HUNOATE,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  we  have  confronted 
the  problem  of  the  tulverse  affects  for- 
eign textile  imports  are  having  on  our 
own  textUe  industry. 

We  have  heard  and  wq  have  seen  the 
evidence  of  suffering  at  all  levels  of 
the  Industry — from  the  great  monetary 
losses  of  companies  to  increasing  Job 
terminations  at  all  levels  of  employment. 

I  can  tell  the  hundreds  of  concerned 
citizens  in  my  congressiCHial  district  who 
have  written  me  that  I  have  continual^ 
supported  and  QX>nsored  legislation  to 
stop  the  flooding  of  the  UJS.  market  with 
cheap  Imports  produced  under  conditluis 
that  would  not  be  allowed  In  our  Nation. 
But,  what  reason  can  I  give  them  for 
Congress  delaying  passage  of  sxich  ur- 
gently needed  legislation  to  protect  our 
textile  workers? 

We  have  talked  about  these  problems 
before  in  the  Congress,  but  I  believe  it  is 
certainly  the  time  to  take  positive  and 
responsive  action  to  rectify  this  injustice 
to  so  many  Americans.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  protect  the  men  and  wt»nen  of 
the  textile  industry  who  are  only  asking 
for  a  chance  to  be  secure  in  an  honest 
day's  work.  And,  is  this  too  miich  to  ask 
when  they  are  the  ones  who.  without  a 
choice,  must  carry  the  greatest  burden 
in  the  presmt  economic  ciIbIb. 

In  behalf  of  these  men  and  women  and 
their  families.  I  appeal  to  the  Oongress 
to  take  action  to  remove  the  q?ecter  of 
unemployment  and  halt  the  export  of 
Jobs. 

Mr.  BARINO.  Blr.  ^^eaker,  I  have 
spoken  out  in  the  past  about  my  fearful 
concern  for  the  American  trade  market. 
I  do  so  again  today,  along  with  many  of 
our  feDow  colleagues  on  the  subject  of 
textOe  tanports-^woolens  and  worsteds 


from  foreign  nations  which  are  seriously 
degrading  the  American  wool-produdng 
and  manufacturing  Industry  with  Amer- 
ican Jobe  diswearing. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  spoke  in  this 
House  Chamber  about  the  growing  need 
at  that  time  for  a  more  equitable  and 
protective  trade  legislation  by  this  coun- 
try to  protect  America's  economic  inter- 
ests, and  that  the  State  Department  and 
the  Commerce  Department  were  not  pay- 
ing attention  to  what  I  called  and  stlU 
do.  "Intemperate  tariff  reductions." 

At  that  time.  September  of  1969, 1  also 
stated: 

Th©  other  countrleB,  the  leading  Industrial 
ones,  bare  been  overrunning  our  market  at 
wlU.  Japan,  Cana«l&,  and  Weat  Qannany  hav« 
tamed  thetr  trade  deOotts  wttb  ua  Into  f«t 
wwqplxuM. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  no  change  necessary 
In  that  statement  today  and  it  still  holds 
true  for  1971  with  woolen  imports  alone 
reported  to  be  accounting  for  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  American  textile  mar- 
ket for  woolens  and  worsteds. 

Statistics  from  the  American  Textile 
Bianufacturers  Institute  state  that  in 
1961  textile  imports,  overall,  were  956 
million  square  yards.  In  1971  they  had 
grown  to  4.5  billion  square  yards.  This  is 
an  alltlme  record  level,  according  to  the 
Institute,  which  also  adds  that  similar 
growth  has  taken  place  in  the  area  of 
woolen  imports  which  amounted  to  85 
million  square  yards  in  1961  and  had 
grown  to  168  mllUon  square  yards  today. 

Another  fact  that  is  bearing  down  hard 
on  the  textile  industry  is  the  attack  on 
the  raw-wool-growing  industry  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  manmade  fiber  textile 
imports. 

The  Institute  says  today  that  the  man- 
made  fibers  yams  and  fabric  blend  with 
^wl  and  other  products.  The  most  rapid 
growth  is  taking  place  in  the  area  of 
manmade  fiber  textiles,  which  in  1971 
are  five  times  their  1961  level. 

The  State  of  Nevada,  which  I  repre- 
sent, is  one  of  the  large  wool  growing 
States  which  is  being  severely  affected 
economically  at  the  markets  by  the  de- 
plorable import  problems  which  are  di- 
rectiy  affecting  every  State. 

The  coimtry  is  expoiencing  a  drop 
in  the  purchases  of  raw  wool  as  a  result. 
This  fact  is  forcing  the  closing  of  wool 
manufacturing  companies  as  well  as  hit- 
ting hard  at  the  livestock  industry. 

The  administration  talks  about  ex- 
panded trade  programs  for  the  United 
States.  But.  I  ask.  Expanded  trade  for 
whom?  We  are  already  giving  away  bil- 
lions of  American  taxpayers'  dollars  in 
the  form  of  goods  and  services  in  the 
various  rotten  foreign  aid  programs  of 
the  United  States.  Why  should  we  also 
give  away  American  Jobs  and  industries 
to  the  foreign  countries? 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  1962  wh«i  the  Free 
Trade  Act  passed  this  House.  I  voted 
against  it  and  predicted  that  the  act 
would  result  in  overwhelming  numbers  of 
foreign  goods,  produced  by  low-wage  for- 
eign labor,  coming  Into  the  Ublted  States 
and  underselling  American-made  prod- 
ucts to  the  serious  economic  detrlisient 
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of  the  American  manufacturing  com- 
munity and  resulting  in  a  huge  XJB.  trade 
deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  exacUy  what  has 
happened  and  it  is  crystal  clear  to  me 
that  the  United  States  is  facing  the 
worst  trade  deficit  in  over  70  years. 

I  urge  the  Monbers  of  the  House  to 
take  on  the  task  of  trying  to  halt  the 
spiraUng  Imports. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  mjrself  in  tlie  concern  expressed 
by  so  many  of  my  colleagues  today  in 
regard  to  the  special  problems  encoun- 
tered by  the  total  textile  industry.  Iliis 
encompasses  all  facets  of  the  wool,  cot- 
ton and  manmade  fiber  sectors  as  well 
as  the  apparel  industry. 

The  problem  of  excessive  and  hence 
injurious  textile  imports  touches  all  of 
us  because  the  7,000  textile  and  the  27,- 
000  apparel  plants  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  50  States.  The  total  industry  con- 
tributed over  $25  billion  annually  to  our 
gross  national  product.  One  out  of  every 
eight  manufacturing  workers  in  the 
United  States  of  America  is  employed 
in  the  textile  industry — a  total  of  2.4  mil- 
lion workers.  Yet  last  year  there  was  an 
attrition  rate  of  3.6  percent  in  this  work 
force — a  total  of  over  86,400  positions 
were  displaced,  unemployed,  or  in  fact 
eliminated. 

The  questiwi  is:  Why  were  they  elimi- 
nated? We  are  supposed  to  be  living  in 
an  expanding  economy,  increasing  popu- 
lation and  rising  demand.  They  were 
eliminated  because  of  ever-increasing 
textile  imports  from  low-wage  countries. 
My  own  State  of  Maine  has  been  particu- 
larly hard  hit  in  this  area.  Ten  years  ago 
total  textile  imports  approximated 
scarcely  a  billiCHi  square  yards — by  1965 
this  total  had  doubled;  yet  by  1970  the 
total  was  over  4.6  billion  square  yards. 
Ccmceivably  this  means  that  we  have  ex- 
ported over  300,000  Jobs  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry. The  fiood  of  imports  has  caused 
the  closing  of  over  60  textile  plants  and 
100  knitting  mills;  several  of  these  were 
located  in  my  own  State. 

We  are  told  that  our  textile  negotia- 
tors are  unable  to  get  major  textile  ex- 
porting nations  voluntarily  to  curb  their 
exports  to  us.  It  Is  time  that  we  come 
to  the  siqpport  of  this  nationwide  indus- 
try. Certainly  a  new  trade  bill  should  be 
fair  to  all  Industries.  By  firm  action  here 
In  Congress  we  can  Impede  the  injurious 
flow  of  textiles  into  our  marketo  and  put 
ourselves  back  into  a  bargaining  position 
of  "fair"  trade  with  all  nations. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentieman  frcnn  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
hUxttL)  for  taking  this  time  to  spotlight 
the  increasing  difficulties  facing  our 
domestic  textile  industiy.  As  the  gentie- 
man well  knows,  the  economy  of  my 
State  is  also  heavily  dependent  upon  a 
healthy  textile  industry  and  I  am  pleased 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remaiks 
which  he  and  otiiers  have  made  here  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  l^)eaker,  the  United  States  is 
rapidly  losing  its  position  of  leadership 
in  world  trade.  We  are  losing  it  becaiue 
we  have  refused  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  realities  of  the  world  as  It  exists 
today.  Instead,  we  have  kept  our  head  In 
the  sands  of  an  outdated  trade  policy 


while  the  rest  of  the  worid  has  passed 
us  by. 

This  is  a  problem  which  can  no  l<»iger 
be  ignored.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
azmounced  last  wedc  that  for  the  third 
straight  month  our  balance  of  trade, 
that  is.  our  imports  versus  our  exports, 
was  a  deficit.  And  furthermore,  he  stated 
that  there  is  a  good  possibility  that  in 
1971  we  may  have  the  first  yearly  trade 
deficit  since  1893. 

If  this  situation  continues,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  import  more  than  we  export,  the 
dollar  will  foe  in  serious  danger  as  an 
international  currency.  Furthermore,  we 
will  find  it  increadngly  difficult  to  live 
up  to  our  international  commitments  if 
our  trade  balance,  which  has  been  the 
means  by  which  we  financed  many  of 
our  overseas  activities,  continues  to  de- 
teriorate. 

As  a  representative  of  an  area  wltii  a 
high  concentration  of  textile  manufac- 
turing. I  have  firsthand  knowledge  of 
what  a  runaway  imports  situation  can  do 
to  a  domestic  industry.  We  have  been 
running  a  textile  trade  deficit  since  1957. 
Last  year  the  textile  trade  deficit 
amounted  to  a  whopping  $1.8  billion. 

There  has  been  a  small  ri^  in  textile 
exports  in  recent  years,  but  this  huge 
deficit  has  developed  primarily  because 
of  the  virtually  unregulated  growth  of 
manmade  fiber  and  woolen  textile  im- 
ports. 

Textile  imports  have  more  than  dou- 
bled since  1967,  and  they  are  six  times 
greater  than  they  were  10  years  ago. 

As  a  result,  textile  employment  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the 
economy.  It  has  actually  declined  in  re- 
cent mmths.  Profits  and  earnings  are 
off.  and  capital  spending  has  been  in  a 
sharp  decline. 

The  situation  in  textiles  and  other 
products  has  become  so  bad  that  many 
of  those  who  are  dedicated  "free  traders" 
are  stejtlng  to  have  some  second 
thou^ts.  The  Washington  Star,  which 
has  been  critical  of  efforts  to  control 
textile  imports  in  the  pest,  pointed  out 
in  a  lengthy  editorial  last  Sunday  that 
the  UjS.  international  trade  situation  is 
deteriorating  rapidly.  It  called  for  a  re- 
evaluation  of  some  of  the  policies  whiefa 
are  aggravating  this  situation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  do  not  have 
to  sacrifice  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
Jobs  before  more  pec^le  come  to  the 
realization  that  our  trade  policies  ai« 
contributing  heavily  to  the  deterioration 
of  our  large  Job-producing  industries 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
proach my  colleagues  today  to  discuss  the 
textile  Import  situation,  a  situation  which 
is  becoming  Increasingly  critical  with 
each  passing  mcmth.  Let  us  first  look  at  a 
few  simple  facts  which  amidy  show  why 
the  U.8.  textile  industry  and  its  2.3  mil- 
lion employees  are  in  such  a  serious  pre- 
dicament 

Jn  1970,  Imports  of  textile  and  anwrd 
reached  an  alltlme  high  of  4.6  Idlllon 
square  yards.  At  the  same  time  this  reo- 
ord-levd  Import  situation  was  occurring, 
textile  and  apparel  emidoyment  declined 
by  100,000  Jobs,  and  sales,  proflts,  and 
capital  Investment  in  the  textile  Indus- 
try were  markedly  ol^.  In  1970,  the  House 
passed   a   MU   encouraglBg  negotiated 


agreements;  similar  legWation  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
but  Congress  adjourned  before  the  bill 
could  be  brought  to  a  vote. 

The  mxon  administraticm  had  been 
trying  to  obtain  a  volimtary.  negotiated 
agreement  with  the  Japanese  Oovem- 
ment  to  control  Japanese  exports  which 
account  for  approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  U.S.  textile  import  market.  On  Maivh 
8,  1971,  the  Japanese  textile  indus- 
try announced  a  unilateral,  and  I 
might  add.  wholly  unacceptable  "decla- 
ration of  Intent"  to  voluntarily  restrain 
imports  to  the  United  States.  J«»n  then 
promptly  terminated  its  negotiation  wltii 
our  Government. 

The  time,  I  say  quite  frankly,  has  come 
to  face  the  textile  import  problem 
squarely.  Fifty  textile  mills  have  dosed  in 
the  last  18  months,  three  of  which  are  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  which 
I  represent.  The  town  of  Roanoke.  Ala., 
has  seen  its  two  largest  employers.  Hand- 
ley  Mills  and  Rolane  Mills,  close  down 
putting  nearly  1,200  persons  out  of  woric. 
and  Childersburg,  Ala.,  has  seen  Beaunit 
Mills  close  also  putting  850  persons  out  of 
work.  I  say  that  it  Is  time  to  understand 
clearly  the  human  factor  involved.  The 
Congress  must  pass  this  session  a  tex- 
tile trade  bill  to  limit  this  unending  fiood 
of  imports  which  is  causing  more  and 
more  textile  mllla  to  close  their  doors.  We 
already  have  an  unacceptable  national 
unemployment  rate  of  5.8  percent.  How 
much  higher  is  the  Congress  willing  to 
see  this  figure  go?  I  strongly  urge  action 
on  this  matter,  this  session,  without  de- 
lay. As  elected  Representatives  of  the 
people,  we  have  been  sent  to  Congress  to 
represent  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  not  the  Japanese  textile 
industry.  I.  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  sit 
Idly  by  and  watch  the  textile  industry 
and  its  2.3  million  emidoyees  destroyed  In 
such  a  senseless  fashion. 

The  UjB.  textile  industry  is  the  most 
competitive  major  industry  left.  How- 
ever, in  Japan,  cartels  and  monopoly  are 
actually  encouraged  by  the  J^Mnese 
Government.  Tlius  low  wages  can  be  paid 
to  Japanese  textile  employees  and  low- 
priced  products  can  fiood  our  markets, 
bringing  the  textile  industry  to  its  knees; 
and  this  is  already  happoilng.  The  Sher- 
man and  Clayton  Antitrust  Acts  do  not 
apply  to  the  Japanese,  of  course,  and 
thus  the  leaders  in  the  Japanese  textile 
industry  can  meet  and  ndse  prices  in  a 
freewheeling  fashion  without  any  re- 
gard to  our  antitrust  laws.  Are  we  to  etm- 
tinue  to  permit  this  to  happen?  I  say 
"Absolutely  not."  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  thus  faced  square- 
ly of  deciding  whether  or  not  we  are 
willing  to  watch  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry and  its  employees  brought  humll- 
iattngly  to  its  knees  due  to  Inaction  on 
passage  of  a  bill  to  curb  a  flood  of  textile 
imports.  I  would  urge  this  session  of 
Congress  to  enact  the  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  this  urgent  human 
problem.  Our  eocmomy  Is  not  in  the  best 
of  health  at  the  present  time,  and  failure 
to  act  now  can  only  serve  to  further  con- 
tribute to  its  deterioration.  Five  and 
eight-tenths  percent  may  be  only  a  figure 
to  some,  but  to  this  Congressman  It  Is 
easily  translated  into  human  beings— 
human  beings  who  have  a  right  to  expect 
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tbat  their  Oovemment  win  jmrteet  them 
trail  foreign  oompetftloii  which  is  cut- 
throat and  cares  little  for  the  Interest  of 
the  dtlzens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  OAUFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
come  today  to  caH  attentl<m  to  a  sevwe 
crisis  which  confronts  our  Nation.  I 
speak  of  the  textile  import  crisis.  My  own 
State  is  at  the  forefnmt  of  the  textile 
Industry,  but  whether  you  come  from  a 
textile  State  or  not.  the  textile  industry 
affects  you.  In  1970,  American  textiles 
turned  out  $21  billion  worth  of  products. 
The  textile  industry  is  the  largest  ag- 
gregate employer  in  the  United  States. 
This  Industry  is  responsible  tat  2.5  mil- 
lion Jobs. 

In  spite  of  its  vital  role  in  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  United  States, 
thousands  of  textile  woiters  from  all 
over  North  Carolina  and  the  Nation  have 
beoi  forced  to  forfeit  their  Jobs  and 
wages  because  of  layoffs  and  short  work- 
weeks, and  many  mills  have  been  com- 
pletely shut  down  because  of  the  severity 
of  the  problem. 

The  textile  Industry  has  acted  in  an 
extraordinarily  responsible  manner  dtn*- 
Ing  these  very  trying  times,  and  those  in- 
volved with  the  industry  are  to  be  highly 
commended.  In  an  Inflationary  period 
where  prices  are  rapidlb'  rising  in  other 
Industries,  textile  wholesale  prices  re- 
main virtually  unchanged  from  the  1957 
price  index.  Textile  costs  have  risen  sub- 
stantially since  1957,  but  the  Industry 
has  not  contributed  to  the  inflationary 
spiral  by  raising  its  prices. 

Imports  continue  to  pour  in.  and  every 
year  they  consiune  an  even  larger  part 
of  a  shrinking  market.  For  example,  in 
1961  cotton  textile  imports  totaled  720 
million  square  yards.  In  1970,  they  were 
up  to  1,534  million  square  yards — an  in, 
crease  of  113  percent.  Manmade  fiber 
textile  imports  rose  from  151  million 
square  yards  in  1961  to  2,752  milUon 
square  yards  last  year.  This  trend  must 
be  reversed  for  the  economic  survival  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  economic  health 
of  the  Nation. 

Clearly  the  efforts  of  admlnlstratloci 
spokesmen  and  others  to  persuade  those 
natlMis  who  are  the  chief  source  of  this 
flood  of  textile  Imports  to  curtail  their 
sales  to  the  Uhited  States  have  met  with  i 
only  limited  success,  llierefore,  it  is  now 
incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  in- 
tensify its  own  efforts  toward  solving  thin 
pressing  problem. 

It  is  increasingly  evident  that  we  need 
an  enforceable  textile  import  system.  We 
flthould  lose  no  more  time  here.  It  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  take  positive  actiOQ 
on  legislation  to  establish  textile  import 
quotas.  And  It  Is  time  for  the  executive 
branch  to  fuUUl  its  pledge  to  help  the 
textOe  Industry  out  of  Its  pllc^t  by  lend- 
in<  Its  full  support  to  this  effort. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  ooUeaguee  for  this 
opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  ttie  urgent  need  to  protect  our 
domestic  textile  Industxy  and  Its  woiicers. 
Mr.  STEIQEB  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  strongly  bdleve  that  the  United  States 
should  remain  committed  to  ttie  Ohjeo- 
ttve  of  expanding  mutuidly  advanta- 
geous world  trade  while  at  the  same  ttny 
defending  vlgorouBtir  the  well-being  of 
ow  tnu|ers  and  our  domestlo  tDdustrlea. 


A  oommltmait  to  ezpaadlBg  world  trade 
does  not  preclude  the  use  of  selectivB  and 
limited  trade  rertrictlODs.  Oceairiaoally 
these  are  demanded  by  the  requirements 
of  our  domestlo  eoonomie  health. 

Ttiio  Uhited  States  must  accept  its  re- 
VKmsiblllty  to  meet  legitimate  proUons 
of  adjustment  in  some  industries  affected 
by  rapidly  Increasing  imports.  For  in- 
stance, the  UjB.  textile  industry  is  faced 
with  stiff  competition  from  foreign  man- 
ufacturers. In  particular  those  in  Far 
Eastern  countries,  who  pay  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  United 
States.  In  recent  years  the  situation  has 
reached  the  point  of  creating  unemploy- 
ment and  underonployment  in  tJbe  do- 
mestic textile  industry.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  maintained  an  open  market  in  man- 
made  textiles  while  many  European 
countries  subject  them  to  qiiantitative 
import  restrictions. 

Clearly,  a  country  that  imposes  fewer 
restrictions  on  imports  than  do  its  major 
trading  partners  makes  its  own  indus- 
tries bear  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  burden  of  adjustment  to  changes  in 
the  pattern  of  international  trade.  Ihe 
time  has  come  for  us  to  accept  our  re- 
q?onsibillty  to  our  textile  indiistiy. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
figures  on  manmade  fiber,  cotton,  and 
wool  textile  imports  reveal  a  record  high 
level  of  imports  for  the  month  of  May, 
a  full  46  percent  above  the  level  for  May 
in  1970.  Through  the  first  5  m<xiths  of 
this  year,  we  have  aocimiulated  a  textile 
trade  deficit  of  $642  million  con^)«red 
with  $424  million  during  the  same 
months  of  1970.  The  situation  becomes 
increasingly  critical  as  each  day  passes, 
and  more  and  more  men  and  women  find 
themselves  out  of  Jobs.  This  is  a  problon 
that  affects  more  than  Just  the  textile 
industry  or  one  particular  section  of  the 
country.  It  should  be  of  concern  to  all 
Americans.  Further  weakening  of  our 
domestic  textile  industries  can  only  lead 
to  greater  reversals  In  our  overall  eco- 
nomic picture. 

Scnnethlng  must  be  done  to  bolster  this 
vital  sector  of  our  economy.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  dust  off  our  old  positions  and  face 
the  realities  of  this  dire  situation.  We  in 
this  body  have  a  responsibility  to  take  the 
initiative  in  this  area.  If  we  are  to  protect 
2.3  million  American  Jobs,  we  must  begin 
to  enact  reasonable  coirtrols  that  will  al- 
low the  American  textile  industry  to 
fairly  compete  with  low-wage  foreign 
nations. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tex- 
tile said  apctarel  industry  is  one  which  is 
widely  spread  across  the  country.  It  di- 
rectly employs  2.3  million  people  tmd  has 
strong  indirect  ties  with  miiunna  of  other 
Jobs.  One  out  of  every  eight  manufactur- 
ing Jobs  in  the  United  States  is  in  the 
textUe-apparel  industry. 

Throughout  the  last  century,  the  tex- 
tile industry  has  been  one  of  oiur  stnxig- 
est  and  most  stable.  Furthermore,  and 
this  is  especially  important  today,  it  has 
traditionally  been  one  of  our  least  In- 
flationary Industries.  While  textile  wages 
have  been  upped  by  58  percent  dnoe 
1957,  wholesale  prices  for  textile  mill 
products  liave  never  varied  more  than 
2  percent  and  are  actually  k>wer  now 
than  in  1957.  Tills  is  In  sharp  contrast 


to  tiie  average  wholesale  price  Increase  of 
17  percent  for  all  manufacturing  In- 
dustries. 

For  over  a  decade  now.  textile  imports 
have  been  flowing  into  this  coimtry  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate.  Also,  while  flooding 
our  market,  these  forel^i  countries  have 
virtually  closed  off  their  markets  to  our 
trade.  It  is  by  paying  such  low  wages 
and  pin-suing  closed-door  policies  at 
home  that  these  nations,  mainly  in  the 
Far  East,  have  been  able  so  successfully 
to  compete  with  U.S.  textile  industries. 
At  this  stage,  our  textile  industries  are 
in  grave  trouble.  Last  year  alone,  100,000 
textUe  workers  lost  their  Jobs.  Both  prof- 
its and  capital  investment  continue  to 
decrease.  It  is  time  for  us  to  take  steps 
to  correct  these  serious  injustices  under 
which  UjS.  textae  industries  are  forced 
to  operate.  I  am  not  advocating  that  for- 
eign competitors  be  cut  out  of  our  mar- 
ket; certainly,  they  deserve  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  it.  What  I  am  suggesting  to 
insure  the  continued  survival  and  growth 
of  our  domestic  textile  Industries  are 
reasonable  quota  limitations  on  imports 
If  we  establlsb  these,  then  perhaps  mean- 
ingful agreements  wlUi  foreign  govern- 
ments can  be  reached. 

Mr.  EXLBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  proposal  by  the  Honorable 
WttittR  Meell  that  protective  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible  to 
safeguard  our  textile  industry  in  the  na- 
tional interest  as  weU  as  to  keep  its  tens 
of  thousands  of  employees  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  the  future. 

Despite  the  fact  that  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  now  Ambassador-at- 
Large  David  Kennedy  is  trying  to  nego- 
tiate a  viable  agreemoit  with  those  coun- 
tiles  whose  textile  exports  are  currently 
dislocating  our  textile  market,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  thus  far 
nothing  substantial  has  been  achieved 

For  the  last  7  weeks,  Mr.  Kemiedy  has 
visited  the  political  leaders  of  Japan 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong, 
and  has  also  held  discussions  with  the 
major  textile  exporters  of  these  four 
countries.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  reported  his 
flndings  to  the  President  and  has  been 
lu-ged  to  return  to  the  Far  East  and  per- 
sist in  his  endeavors  to  achieve  some 
type  of  a  voluntary  agreement  to  restrict 
their  textile  exports.  I  note  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  negotiate  anything  sub- 
stantive in  the  way  of  cotton  textiles, 
woolen  goods,  artificial  tSbet  textiles,  or 
even  apparel  exports.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  being  oonfnmted  by  governmental 
plus  private  business  combinations  who 
simply  Ignore  our  request  for  a  voluntcury 
restriction  of  textile  exports.  I  go  even 
further  and  say  that  we  are  being  con- 
fronted by  a  willful  denial  of  our  friendly 
overtures  for  a  renegotiation  of  textile 
export  totals. 

We  have  been  asked  particularly  by  a 
deflant  Japan,  to  prove  that  our  textUe 
industry  is  being  injured  by  their  exces- 
sive exports.  Palpably  this  is  merely  an 
evasion  on  their  part  to  face  the  reality 
of  the  situation  that  currently  obtains  in 
the  United  States.  We  know  that  many 
testlls  plants  are  being  closed  enreiy  week 
and  that  thousands  of  our  textile  workers 
are  being  retrenched.  As  I  say.  we  know 
it  and  they  know  It,  but  they  are  abso- 
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lutely  imwilling  to  do  anything  oa  a  vol- 
imtary  basis  to  stop  It. 

At  the  end  of  1970  we  were  confronted 
by  a  textile  export  deficit  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  our  position  as  a  major  world 
trader.  During  1970  we  imported  4  billion 
square  yards  of  textiles  with  a  value  of 
$2.4  billion.  This  was  11  percent  more 
than  during  calendar  year  1969  which 
already  was  a  banner  year.  During  1970 
we  exported  scarcely  $800  million  worth 
of  textiles  leaving  us  with  a  textile  trade 
deficit  of  $1.6  billion.  The  first  6  months 
of  1971  have  shown  a  steadily  worsening 
situation.  If  this  ccmdition  Is  allowed  to 
flourish  unabated  we  may  well  be  con- 
fronted by  a  $2  billion  trade  deficit  in 
1971  in  textiles  alone.  This  will  be  caused 
by  the  four  countries  who  refuse  to  abide 
by  "fair"  competitive  channels  of  trade 
and  are  using  every  subterfuge  imagina- 
ble to  increase  their  textUe  sales  in  our 
domestic  market. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  much- 
vaunted  claims  by  the  Japanese  that  they 
are  voluntarily  restricting  their  textile 
exports  to  the  1970  total  plus  a  5 -percent 
increase  for  1971,  tmd  6  percent  for  1972 
and  1973  respectively.  I  must  ask  in  all 
sincerity  whether  the  Japanese  trade 
ministry  Is  the  final  arbiter  as  to  the 
amount  of  textiles  we  must  take  from 
Japan.  This  so-called  restriction  is  also 
In  total  disregard  of  switching  between 
classes.  If  they  lose  out  on  one  type  of 
textile  they  merely  switch  to  a  more 
profitable  line  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
by  so  switching  they  probably  dislocate 
a  few  more  competitive  plants  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  risk  of  restating 
the  obvious,  is  it  not  time  Uiat  we,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  textile  pro- 
ducers, textile  workers  as  well  as  the 
textile  consumers,  step  In  and  protect  our 
own?  High-level  negotiators  sent  by  the 
present  administration  have  achieved 
nothing  in  the  way  of  curtailment  of 
textile  Imports.  The  initiative  belraigs  to 
us  in  Congress  to  safeguard  our  textile 
Industry.  We  are  being  told  that  a  fair 
and  equitable  trade  bill  for  1971,  must  be 
enacted  before  we  tackle  the  problems  of 
a  particular  Industry.  I  say  the  textile  in- 
dustry cannot  wait.  We  use  all  our  In- 
fluence to  stop  a  transportation  strike, 
or  a  steel  strike.  In  regard  to  textile  im- 
ports,, our  indifference  will  not  allay  the 
problem  or  let  it  simply  disappear.  We 
have  to  act,  the  sooner  the  better.  Maybe 
by  doing  so  now,  and  by  imposing  a  rigid 
quota  on  all  types  of  textile  Imports  we 
can  show  that  we  mean  business.  If  our 
trading  partners  want  trading  c<mces- 
slOTis  from  us  they  simply  will  have  to 
give  reciprocal  concessions.  This  they 
have  been  unwilling  to  do  in  the  shape 
of  textile  curtailment;  hence  our  only  re- 
course at  this  time  is  unilateral  action 
by  drastically  Imposing  a  quota  on  textile 
Imports  to  protect  our  own.  This  I  sup- 
port and  will  vote  for. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  genUeman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  MnsiLL)  for  his  leadership  in 
obtaining  this  special  order  so  that  we 
might  again  focus  much  needed  atten- 
tion on  the  rapidly  worsening  textile  im- 
port problem. 


In  my  own  Third  District  of  Tennessee, 
five  textile  plants  have  closed  during  the 
Pfut  3  years.  Next  to  this  put  the  fact 
that  the  cumulative  total  of  manmade 
fiber,  cotton,  and  wool  textile  imports  in 
the  first  5  months  of  1971  was  2,453  mil- 
lion square  yards,  43  percent  above  the 
level  in  the  same  months  of  1970. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  value  of  these  textile  imports 
in  January-May  of  this  year  totaled  $931 
million  compared  with  exports  valued  at 
$289  million.  Tha  trade  ddldt  of  $642 
million  compares  with  $424  million  In  the 
same  months  of  1970  when  imports  were 
valued  at  $710  million  and  exports  at 
$286  million.  Compared  with  January- 
May  of  1970,  yam  imports  were  107  per- 
cent higher,  apparel  imports  increased 
31  percent,  fabrics  26  percent,  and  made- 
up  and  miscellaneous  goods  3  percent. 

The  Departmoit  of  C(Hnmeroe  has  also 
noted  that  Imports  of  these  textiles  from 
Japan.  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Republics 
of  China  and  Korea  Increased  44  percent 
over  the  levels  of  the  same  5  months  of 
1970  and  represent  57  percent  of  the  to- 
tal imports. 

And — are  you  ready  for  this? — in  May 
of  this  year,  imports  of  manmade  fiber 
textiles  totaled  382  millicm  square  yards, 
90  percent  higher  than  in  the  same 
month  of  1970.  The  cumulative  total  of 
manmade  fiber  textile  imports  in  Janu- 
ary-May 1971  was  1,761  million  square 
yards,  83  percent  greater  than  in  the 
same  months  of  1970. 

Yes,  I  am  concerned— deeply  con- 
cerned— as  are  the  good  people  of  the 
Third  District  of  Tennessee,  whom  I  have 
the  privilege  of  representing  in  this 
Chamber. 

Yet.  this  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
not  only  for  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Tennessee  or  for  the  State  of 
Tennessee — It  is  a  most  serious  problem 
for  oiu*  total  economy. 

Many  of  us  have  watched  the  imports 
situation,  mostly  with  sadness,  otUsa. 
with  anger,  for  a  decade  now. 

The  alarming  statistics  published  last 
week  have  been  commented  on  before; 
they  will  be  commented  upon  again,  and 
again,  and  again. 

And,  it  was  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  system  used  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  figure  our  trade 
balance  is  weighted  in  favor  of  showing 
a  surplus.  Exports  are  flgiuvd  on  a  ci.f . 
basis  and  Include  products  paid  for  by 
foreign  governments  using  aid  fimds.  Im- 
ports are  figured  on  an  f  .o.b.  basis  which 
minimizes  their  value. 

Despite  this,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment figures  show  imports  exceeded  ex- 
ports by  some  $363  million  in  June;  our 
official  trade  deficit  total  for  the  quarter 
is  $803  million;  and  we  ended  up  with  a 
$372  million  deficit  for  the  flrst  half  of 
this  year. 

Now,  the  Commerce  Department  is 
warning  that  there  may  be  a  deflcit  for 
calendar  year  1971 — making  this  the  flrst 
year  since  1893  this  Nation  has  had  an 
official  trade  deficit. 

The  problem  will  not  Just  fade  away. 
Daily  we  are  losing  grotmd. 

We  cannot,  and  should  not,  want  to 
isolate  ourselves.  Yet,  our  trading  posi- 
tion clearly  shows  the  deep  trouble  we 


are  in.  We  must  face  facts.  In  world 
markets,  including  oiu-  own  country,  our 
domestic  products  are  losing  their  share 
of  the  market. 

Key  sectors  of  American  labor  and  in- 
dust]7  are  seeking  some  measure  of  trade 
restraint.  Please  don't  confuse  this  with 
America-first  protectionism.  This  is  a 
simple  plea  for  equal  trade  laws  for  all. 
We  all  believe  in  the  theory  of  free 
trade— but  let  it  be  fair  free  trade.  There 
is  a  point  where  free  trade  stops  and  un- 
fair competition  begins. 

We  must  have  a  firm  policy  to  end  un- 
fair trade  practices  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers. Congress  must  act  on  proposed 
legislation  to  bring  some  equity  in  world 
trade.  We  must  demand  reciprocity. 

On  the  international  levd,  we  need 
substantial  strengthening  of  Interna- 
tional institutions — ^new  rules  for  OATT, 
new  rules  on  nontariff  bairlerB,  faster 
procedures— really  fair  free  trade. 

On  the  domestic  level,  we  will  have 
to  face  the  fact  that  as  loug  as  we  per- 
mit oiurselves  such  luxxiries  as  prolonged 
strikes,  inflationary  pay  hikes,  outmoded 
industrial  processes  and,  yes,  careless 
management,  we  are  not  going  to  make 
it. 

In  this  many  faceted  and  oamvUtx 
trade  picture,  I  would  like  to  take  par- 
ticular note — and  strongly  urge  favorable 
consideration  of — the  legislation  intro- 
duced by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bktts)  and  cosponaored 
by  many  of  us  here  today,  which  would 
make  the  flndings  of  the  Tariff  Ccxa- 
misslon  in  escape  (dause  cases  binding 
upon  the  President. 

Summing  up,  then,  it  is  vital  that  gov- 
ernment, business,  and  labor  show  great 
flexibility  In  adjusting  policies  to  meet 
changing  circumstances.  I  believe  gov- 
ernment has  a  most  serious  obligation 
to  our  domestic  textile  Industry.  In  fact, 
our  public  policies  must  be  modified  in 
order  to  provide  the  appropriate  climate 
for  exports  and  Investments.  Given  such 
a  climate,  given  fair  free  trade  policies, 
our  domestic  industries  can  and  will  do 
the  Job. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  co- 
sponsored  and  supported  the  Trade  Act 
of  1970— the  Mills  bill— because  I  be- 
lieved it  carried  out  a  necessary  reform 
of  our  trade  policies. 

A  principal  Immediate  beneflt  of  this 
act  would  have  been  to  give  people  en- 
gaged hi  domestic  footwear  and  textile 
production,  as  well  as  production  of  other 
sensitive  Items,  a  chance  to  compete  on 
fair  terms  with  foreign  producers. 

In  recent  years,  the  cause  of  "free 
trade"  has  been  championed  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  proposals  to  assist  domestic 
industries  against  imfalr  competition 
from  imports.  In  truth,  the  degree  of  sub- 
sidy and  assistance  given  to  foreign  com- 
petitors by  their  respective  governments 
has  made  the  cause  of  free  trade  more 
Important  in  terms  of  rhetoric  than  it 
proves  to  be  in  the  realities  of  our  trade 
situation. 

FAB  num,   NOT  RB  TKAOK 

If  trade  is  not  truly  free,  then  it  should 
at  least  be  fair;  yet  as  we  see  all  too 
clearly,  fair  trade  does  not  exist  for  our 
domestic  manufacturers,  either.  Our 
present  trade  policies  have  enaUed  im- 
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ported  goods  to  expand  their  share  In 
our  markets  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
products,  while  we  are  forbidden  to  exer- 
cise the  same  advantage  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. Today's  world  Is  far  different  from 
wtiat  It  was  in  the  1930's  or  even  the 
1950's  and  1960's.  The  time  has  now  come 
to  reform  our  tariff  and  trade  policies 
to  reflect  the  reidities  of  tlie  present 
situatioQ. 

Ideally,  I  believe  that  tariff  rates 
should  be  set  for  each  counti7  according 
to  that  country's  wage  scales,  working 
conditions,  and  the  degree  of  govern- 
ment subsidy,  if  any,  to  the  industry 
Involved. 

In  such  a  system,  a  shoe  from  Hong 
Kong,  for  example,  would  face  a  higher 
tariff  rate  than  a  shoe  from  West  Ger- 
many, where  wages  and  costs  are  higher. 
With  such  a  sliding  scale,  competition 
between  domestic  and  foreign  footwear 
could  be  fair.  The  same  principle  would 
hold  true  for  textile  tariff  rates. 

As  our  tariff  system  now  works,  a  coun- 
try—including  our  own— Is  penalized  if 
it  improves  the  standard  of  living  for  its 
wOTkers  and  its  people  as  a  whole. 

We  in  America  take  great  pride  in 
steps  we  have  taken  to  improve  working 
conditions,  such  as  minimnTn  wage 
safety,  and  chUd  labor  laws,  in  addition 
to  our  regulations  on  total  working  hours 
However,  our  antiquated  trade  policies 
are  encouraging  poor  working  conditions 
in  other  countries,  sometimes  to  the  ex- 
tent of  slave  labor.  This  is  the  height  of 
inconsistency  on  our  part,  and  it  simply 
does  not  make  good  sense. 

THE  TKAOI  ACT  OF  1»T0:   TROBOUOR  Am) 
CAKXTDI.  STtTDT 

The  Trade  Act  of  1970— H.R.  18970— 
also  known  as  the  Mills  bill,  contained 
many  proposals  for  the  renovation  of  our 
trade  policies.  I  was  one  of  approximately 
180  sponsors  of  this  bill. 

•The  Mills  bill  dealt  with  Presidential 

f^t^^^^,  1°^  °*^  ^^^  agreements, 
tartff  adjustment  and  assistance,  textile 
and  footwear  quotas,  the  American  seU- 
tog  price  system,  export  Incentives,  anti- 
dumping provisions,  countervailing  duty 
provisions,  and  other  matters  involved 
in  our  trade  and  tariff  policies.  This  was 
amassive  bill  which  had  been  subject  to 
extensive  public  hearing  and  study 

During  ooosidea-ation  of  the  bill  I 
proposed  an  amendment  which  was 
?!S?gf»  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. The  Cleveland  amendment  re- 
quirn  that  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Prc- 
ParedncM  render  its  decisions  on  peti- 
S^«h"*^  "'^  national  security 
promptly.  This  amendment  resulted 
mta  the  long  and  Inexcusable  delays 
^countered  by  two  miniature  baU- 
»«rtn«manuf acturers  in  my  district  in 
tneir  petltioDs  to  OH*. 

4«S!.^***"***  "«*  <=*»»«'  background 
ini wmatlon.  which  was  compiled  by  the 

staff  of  the  House  Ways  and  MeMis  Ctam- 

mittee  prior  to  the  hearings,  included  425 
l>*«tB  of  resource  material. 

•nie  committee  held  piiiic  hearings  for 
23  days  and  heard  more  than  400  wlt- 
neases.  Tlie  testinioay  of  these  h— ht^jt 
was  printed  in  10  volumes  with  a  total  ot 
4.661  paces,  "me  committee  wms  ineaceeo- 
ttve  session  for  31  days  to  decide  <m  pn>- 
visloDs  to  be  included  in  the  bill. 
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The  bin  itself  when  printed  was  96 
pages  In  length,  and  the  report  oq  the 
Mil  was  190  pages  kng. 

Tbus.  it  Is  dear  that  this  bill  was  thor- 
oughly considered  and  thou^t  out.  Its 
goal  was  nothing  short  of  updating  our 
out-of-date  trade  poUdes.  Far  from 
marking  a  return  to  protointi*w»<MT|  the 
trade  act  sought  to  assure  fair  interna- 
tional trade  for  all. 


JIM,  votaaoK  TmADs:  uewsbottb  to  a  mvut 

TtM  inequities  in  intematioDal  trade 
did  not  spring  up  ovemlidtit;  rather,  there 
is  a  firm  historical  basis  for  this  oom- 
idex  sltuatton.  UJS.  trade  polides  today 
tend  to  reflect  circumstances  which  no 
longer  exist  in  the  woiid  market 

In  the  years  after  World  War  U,  our 
policies  were  based  on  the  fact  that  we 
alone  were  economically  strraig.  Europe 
and  the  Far  East  were  rebuilding  their 
productive  capacity,  and  they  were  able 
to  do  so  largdy  through  generous  Ameri- 
can assistance.  Part  of  our  assistance  was 
in  the  form  of  liberal  trade  policies, 
which  provided  markets  for  foreign  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States.  We  thus  en- 
abled other  countries  to  earn  foreign 
exchange.  In  addition,  international  ciir- 
rencles  were  geared  to  the  U.S.  dollar.  Of 
all  nations  in  the  world,  we  alone  have 
been  unaUe  to  correct  our  trade  imbal- 
ances by  devaluing  our  currency.  We  have 
to  wait  for  the  action  of  other  countries, 
and  we  are  at  their  mercy  if  they  do  not 
act. 

As  the  wv-tom  countries  were  being 
rebuilt,  the  United  States  embariced 
upon  a  large  program  of  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  countries  around  the 
world.  We  have  given  and  loaned  billions 
of  ddlars  every  year,  and  we  have  worked 
to  assure  access  to  American  maikets  for 
these  countries. 

KEW  aCONOMIXS,  OLD  POUCIIB 

As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 
however,  the  world  situation  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  immediate  post- 
war period.  The  most  war-ravaged  na- 
tions have  become  economic  giants.  Ja- 
pan is  a  world  trade  power,  Europe  is  re- 
built and  strong,  the  Eiu'opean  Common 
Market  has  become  an  international 
force,  amd  countries  aroimd  the  world  are 
producing  goods  for  the  most  open  mar- 
ket in  the  world,  the  United  States.  As 
these  countries  have  taken  advantage  of 
our  long  outdated  open  market  policies, 
they  have  devel<q?ed  preferential  trade 
agreements,  quotas,  complex  licensing 
procedures,  and  other  nontariff  restric- 
tions on  Imports  from  the  United  States. 
"Hie  willingness  of  other  nations  to  make 
use  of  our  liberal  market  conditions  has 
not  been  matched  by  an  equal  willingness 
to  open  their  own  markets  under  similar 
terms. 

The  American  trade  situation  regard- 
ing Japan  is  particulariy  distressing.  As 
President  Eli  Callaway  of  Burlington  In- 
dustries has  said — 

What  Uidostry,  l«t  alone  company,  oan 
compete  with  an  eoonotnlo  sytwu  that 
fostefB  monopollea,  prlo»-flxlag,  and  (HMrup- 
tlve  tnulc  pnwiioM? 

Japan  now  contrds  15  percent  of  the 
total  American  import  market,  and 
Japanese  trade  with  the  United  States 
showed  a  surplus  of  $1.2  billion  in 
1970.  Such  power  in  our  markets  has  been 


aoqulred  through  ruthless  exploitation 
of  oar  outdated  trade  poUdee.  Whereas 
we  have  opened  oiu-  markets  to  Japan. 
Japan  has  blocked  the  return  flow  of 
American  goods  and  Investments.  As  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers  said  recently  in  a 
speedi  before  the  Japan  Society  in  New 
Yortc— 

In  our  MUtanl  coofumlc  rslattons,  JvpKa 
oamot  aqwet  prlvtlegM  In  the  n.S.  which  It 
Is  not  itaelf  prepared  to  extend. 

American  efforts  to  obtain  fair  trade 
are  grounded  in  the  all-too-obvious  as- 
sumption that  the  J{4>anese  and  Western 
Europeans  have  devel(^)ed  strong  and 
viable  economies  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  It  is  essential  for  the  future  of 
American  commerce  that  this  fact  he 
recognized  and  embodied  in  our  trade 
policies. 

BBOBTStORTSOircSS  UT  TSADB  POLXdXa 

A  major  roadblock  in  our  trade  negoti- 
ations with  other  countries  is  the  lack  of 
government  assistance  or  backing  of  any 
sort  for  our  Industries.  We  are  placed  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage  in  dealings  with 
the  Japanese,  for  example,  whose  govern- 
ment stands  firmly  behind  both  the  re- 
strictions <m  our  products  and  the  sub- 
sidies and  aid  to  their  own  industries. 

American  trade  policies,  as  they  affect 
competition  with  imports,  have  proven  to 
be  the  very  antithesis  of  the  "free  trade" 
model:  American  Industries  have  been 
severely  hamstrung  because  of  the  fear 
of  many  people  to  support  any  policy 
which  might  be  labelled  as  "protection- 
ism." In  his  brilliant  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Kenneth 
N.  Davis,  Jr.,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Conunerce.  emphasizes  how  short- 
sighted American  trade  policy  has  been. 
Even  where  provisions  exist  for  the  pos- 
sible relief  of  some  Industries,  says  Mr. 
Davis,  there  remains  "a  'built-in  bias' 
.  .  .  against  helping  U.S.  business  if  any 
sort  of  action  against  foreign  competition 
might  be  needed."  As  an  example  of  this, 
Mr.  Davis  cites  the  case  of  the  miniature 
and  precision  ball  bearings  industry, 
whidi  applied  for  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962. 1  am  acutely  aware  of  this  situ- 
ation, since  two  of  the  major  domestic 
manufactxu^rs  in  the  industay  are  in  my 
district.  Such  a  case  definitely  involves 
the  national  interest,  particularly  In 
light  of  the  high  usage  of  precision  ball 
bearings  in  defense.  Despite  the  clear 
danger  of  foreign  competition,  the  in- 
dustry application  was  rejected.  What  Is 
paradoxical,  as  Mr.  Davis  points  out.  is 
that  the  rejection  acknowledged  "(the) 
existence  of  significant  Japanese  com- 
petition— Can  anyone  remotely  imagine 
that  the  Japanese  Oovemment  would 
have  so  accommodated  one  of  our  in- 
dustries if  a  reverse  situation  existed?" 

As  Ken  I>avls  stetes  so  eloquently 

If  we  cannot  help  %  vltel,  unall  IT.8.  In- 
dustry when  so  slgnlflcant  foreign  relations 
or  eoonomlc  harm  could  reetdt  to  another 
nation,  how  can  we  face  the  much  bigger 
problems?  We  must  change  our  attitudes  and 
blaeaa  trom  hindering  American  busiaeai'to 
help  it  thrive  In  world  competition. 
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mw  POLIdBB  BAHS  OM 

Thus,  the  time  has  come  for  new  trade 
policies,  to  reflect  the  three  dominant 


facto  of  the  1970's:  first,  that  Jiqian 
and  Western  Eurcv>e  are  now  strong  and 
able  to  c<»npete  on  equal  terms  with 
the  United  States.  This  means  that  they 
must  open  up  their  markete  as  much 
as  we  have,  (n-  else  we  must  close  ours 
to  match  thdrs.  This  is  not  trying  to 
get  an  advantage  for  the  United  States, 
only  fairness  and  equality.  Second,  that 
many  countries  are  gaining  a  major  ad- 
vantage by  pajrlng  low  wages  and  keep- 
ing bad  working  conditions.  We  should 
adjust  our  policies  to  reward  improve- 
ments in  working  conditions,  rather 
than  encouraging  unfavorable  condi- 
tions as  we  do  now.  Third,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge the  major  role  that  foreign 
governments  are  playing  in  the  export 
economies  of  many  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. "Die  problem  of  imfair  trade  bo- 
comes  sJl  the  more  severe  in  light  of  the 
massive  subsidies  and  protective  barriers 
set  up  by  fweign  governments  for  the 
benefit  of  their  manufacturers. 

What  was  true  last  year  in  the  field 
of  international  trade  is  Just  as  true 
this  year.  For  this  reason,  because  the 
necessary  reforms  have  not  been  en- 
acted. I  am  today  reintroducing  the 
Trade  Act  in  the  same  form  as  passed 
by  the  House  last  year. 

TBS    TKAm    act:    rACTOBS    rOB    CnmOOKBATIOH 

This  statement  does  not  purport  to 
explain  the  entire  proposed  Trade  Act. 
It  is  intended  only  to  cover  those  areas 
which  have  been  the  subjects  of  the 
most  debate  and  discussion. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  state  several  facte 
about  trade  and  the  proposed  bill: 

THX  WAGE  GAP 

First.  There  is  a  substantial  wage  dif- 
ferential between  what  workers  in  this 
coimtry  are  paid  and  what  workers  in 
other  countries  are  paid. 

Production  workers  in  the  United 
Stetes  in  1969  earned  an  estimated  $3.19 
an  hour.  Their  Japanese  coimterparte 
were  being  paid  76  cente  an  hour.  The 
average  hourly  pay  in  Hong  Kong  was 
26  cente.  In  France,  it  was  97  cente.  Tlie 
spread  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cente  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

La  this  country,  wages  are  a  major 
item  in  the  cost  of  goods.  There  is  notii- 
ing  wrong  with  this.  We  have  managed 
to  achieve  a  greater  distribution  of  na- 
tional wealth  than  any  other  nation  in 
history.  We  have  raised  the  standard  of 
living,  a  goal  which  we  maintein  for 
all  people.  Many  of  our  gains,  however, 
are  now  threatened. 

IKFOBTINO  GOODS,   KZPOBTINa   JOBS 

Second.  Our  imports  have  been  grow- 
ing at  a  much  faster  rate  than  our  ex- 
porto  because  of  our  generous  trade  pol- 
ides. which  were  fashioned  in  the  1940's 
and  1950's. 

To  add  to  this  tipping  of  the  scales, 
the  major  portion  of  our  exporte  have 
been  in  items  of  low  labor  contoit;  that 
is.  they  require  fewer  workers  than  items 
of  high  labor  content.  Our  importo, 
meanwhile,  have  been  goods  which  re- 
quire more  workers  in  tiidr  maniifac- 
ture.  The  result,  in  effect,  is  an  export 
of  jobs.  It  is  particularly  Ironic  that 
those  jobs  lost  are  the  very  type  we  need 
in  order  to  onploy  the  unskilled  and 


semiskilled  workers  and  to  supply  work 
for  the  hard-core  xmemployed. 

The  loss  of  Jobs  in  a  town  affecto  the 
whole  community,  the  State,  and  in  the 
end,  the  Nation.  The  unemployed  and 
their  f axnllies  often  move  to  urban  areas 
in  the  hope  of  finding  employment.  This 
migration  compoimds  the  problems  al- 
ready faced  by  large  dties. 

Most  people  want  to  work — ^to  earn 
their  way.  We  must  provide  jobe  if  we 
are  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

UJB.  IBAOB:  LOW  TABIFVB,  FEW  BABBUJS 

Third.  The  United  States  has  the  low- 
est average  tariff  levd  and  the  fewest 
nontariff  barriers  in  the  world. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I  have 
urged  governmental  action  toward  the 
negotiation  of  voluntery  agreements  with 
other  nations  to  maintein  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  world,  national,  and  re- 
gional interesto. 

We  have  worked  toward  freer  trade, 
but  our  major  trading  partners,  most 
notebly  Japan  and  the  members  of  tiie 
Common  Market,  have  been  moving  in 
the  opposite  direction,  all  the  while  pay- 
ing lipservice  to  free  trade. 

We  have  maintained  our  conunitment 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade— GATT.  Other  countries  have  re- 
duced tariffs  in  line  with  this  agreement, 
but  they  have  added  or  maintained  non- 
tariff  barriers  instead. 

As  Representative  John  Btrnss  of 
Wisconsin  said  during  debate  in  the 
House — 

Wtth  one  hand  they  have  taken  down  a 
fence,  with  the  other  they  have  built  a  wall, 
which  Is  even  more  eSectlve  In  shutting  out 
xnnted  States  goods. 

The  list  of  nontariff  trade  barriers  in 
other  coimtries  is  quite  extensive.  For  in- 
stance, France  has  restricti(xis  on  num- 
erous goods  from  textiles  to  electronics. 
Japan,  in  turn.  Is  the  most  tightly-dosed 
market  in  the  free  world.  Tlie  Jkpbxubbo 
maintain  a  great  niunber  of  import  re- 
striMlons,  Including  quotas  and  licensing 
restrictions  on  almost  every  concdvable 
type  of  product. 

BIO  Busxmss:  trx  "littlb  gut"  surras 

Fourth.  As  our  tariff  system  now  oper- 
ates, we  are  not  only  exporting  American 
jobe,  we  are  also  exporting  American 
capital.  Many  American  manufacturers 
apparently  subscribes  to  the  old  theory 
"If  you  can't  lick  them.  Join  them."  ITiey 
have  opened  plante  abroad  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  low  wage  rates  in  other 
countries.  The  resiilt  is  an  Increased  fiow 
of  Jobs  overseas.  Many  large  American 
firms  are  thus  benefiting  eooncmlcally 
at  the  expense  of  our  own  workers. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  the  small 
businessman,  the  man  most  in  need  of 
relief  from  the  cost  spiral,  who  is  least 
able  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. Big  business  has  a  far  greater 
ablli^  to  absorb  losses,  and  it  possesses 
the  capital  and  resources  necessary  to  set 
up  suooessfUl  <H>eratloos  overseas,  llius. 
once  again,  it  is  the  "lltUe  guy"  who  Is 
caught  in  the  squeeae.  The  report  on 
foreign  trade  prepared  for  the  Suboom- 
mlttee  on  International  IVade  of  the 
Senate  Ftoanoe  Oommlttee  in  May  of 
this  year  puto  the  matter  In  Ito  proper 
petipectlve: 


While  1MS«  flzms.  with  motaHlty  of  capi- 
tal eiui  managoment.  oan  often  adjuat  to  Im- 
port oompettlaa,  by  going  abroad  ft>r  exam- 
ple, the  inaliUlty  of  small  business  and  at  the 
nJ9.  lahnr  foroe  to  adjust  to  these  changes 
Is  a  major  problem. 

Many  people  will  argue  that  importe 
out  prices  for  the  average  consumer  in 
this  oountzy.  However,  a  growing  de- 
pendence  on  imported  goods  gives  only 
temporary  price  relief.  Tb  dte  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  report  once  again — 

The  consumer  must  also  consider  the  ef- 
fect of  a  growing  dependence  of  Imports  on 
price  and  servicing.  Once  imports  capture  a 
substantial  share  of  the  V&.  market,  foreign 
pcoduoeis  can  easily  Increase  ibices  and  the 
consumer  advantage  tends  to  diminish  Also, 
owners  of  foreign  products — automobUea.  for 
example— often  have  dUBcultles  In  getting 
spare  parts  and  adequate  servicing. 

TBAOB  ACT  JtOT    A  TBADS  WALL 

Fifth.  TTie  regulations  and  reviews  re- 
quired by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
President  under  the  Trade  Act  of  1971 
will  not  permit  an  automatic  quota  on  a 
wide  variety  of  goods.  Any  industry 
which  bdieves  it  is  being  seriously  in- 
jured by  increased  Importo  is  governed 
by  strict  regulations  in  ite  efforto  to  gain 
rdlef. 

llie  Trade  Act  of  1971  provides  for  a 
thorough  study  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion of  any  requeste  for  reUef.  If  ttie 
Commission  finds  that  increased  importe 
are  a  substantial  cause  of  injury,  it  must 
recommend  that  the  President  impose 
such  increases  in  duties  or  other  re- 
strictions as  are  necessary  to  alleviate  the 
injury,  nils  does  not  say,  or  mean, 
quotas. 

In  addition,  the  President  is  given 
authority  to  ignore  recommendations  for 
relief  if  such  action  would  not.  In  Ids 
opinion,  be  in  the  national  interest. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  review  conditions  to  in- 
sure that  an  industry  makes  every  effort 
to  adjust  to  the  import  competition  effi- 
ciently so  that  the  import  restrlctlcxif 
can  be  removed  or  moderated.  A  podnt 
worthy  of  discussion  is  whether  an  In- 
dustry should  be  required  to  make  strides 
towards  increasing  productivity  as  a  con- 
diUon  of  ito  recdvlng  relief.  This  would 
insure  that  protection  would  not  encour- 
age Ineffldency  and  outmoded  facflltleg 
in  the  future. 

The  quota  provisions  on  textiles  and 
footwear  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1971  are 
very  goierous  to  other  coimtries.  1971 
quotas  would  be  set  on  the  average  level 
of  importe  of  each  article  from  each 
foreign  country  during  the  base  period 
of  1967-69. 


TKTB.   or  iraaOTIATIOKS 

Under  the  IVade  Act,  the  President 
would  be  glvm  greater  authority  to  al- 
leviate injury  through  multilateral  or 
bilateral  negotiations.  In  adtition.  h« 
would  be  permitted  to  Increase  import 
quotas  by  up  to  5  percent  a  year,  and  he 
could  diminate  them  comidetely  on  items 
which  were  not  disrupting  tbt  U.S.  mar- 
ket. There  is  also  a  provision  that  the 
quotas  would  be  supmeded  by  any  in- 
ternational agreonent. 

TivBxt  are  many  safety  valves,  which 
unfortunately  have  not  recdved  ade- 
quato  publldty,  included  in  the  Trmdb 
Act.  Tbt  ddMkte  over  the  biU  which 
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pttiMd  tbe  House  In  1970  was  ladm  with 
fears  of  a  "retiixn  to  the  old  protectkm- 
Ism."  fears  which  I  helleve  were  unwar- 
ranted. 

To  me.  the  Trade  Act  of  1871  Is  a  com- 
mromlse.  It  Is  not  perfect,  but  It  does 
represent  realistic  reforms  which  are 
necessary  If  we  are  to  look  ahead  to  the 
future.  This  bin  relleots  today's  realities 
In  foreign  trade. 

vtnMUiiwno 

I  have  long  faTored  the  formtilatlon 
of  voluntary  restrictions  on  exports  to 
the  United  States  by  our  trade  partners, 
but  I  have  concluded  that  it  would  be 
unrealistic  to  expect  this  to  be  the  solu- 
tlon  today.  A  case  In  point  is  the  recent 
footwear  restriction  announced  l^  the 
Italian  manufacturers.  The  Italians 
waited  imtil  their  shipments  had  reached 
an  aU-time  his^  before  setting  limita- 
tions. Ih  addition,  our  domestic  shoe  in- 
dustry believed  that  Italian  imports 
would  not  rise  much  more  than  5  percent 
this  year,  anyway.  Thus,  we  find  that 
this  much-publlclsed  step  by  Italian 
manufactinrers  was  not  as  dramatic  as  it 
appeared.  In  the  words  of  a  UJ3.  shoe  In- 
dustry oCQcial,  "It  Is  basically  meaning- 
less." 

WB  mrar  act  now 

The  united  States  must  take  steps  to 
update  Its  foreign  policy  with  regard  to 
trade.  I  supported  the  Trade  Act  of  1970 
because  I  believed  It  to  be  a  much-needed 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  find  such 
legislation  even  more  vitally  needed  in 
1971.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay  actkm 
on  this  Issue  any  longer.  Action  to  revise 
our  trade  policies  Is  long  overdue.  The 
lYade  Act  of  1971  is  a  major  effort  in 
this  direction.  The  world  has  changed 
considerably  In  the  past  20  years;  It  Is 
now  time  for  our  outmoded  trade  pedicles 
to  catch  up  with  the  times. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  with  other 
Members  this  afternoon  In  attempting 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  Congress 
and  the  American  public  the  extreme 
danger  which  confronts  the  American 
textile  industry  at  this  very  moment.  Of 
course,  all  of  this  has  come  about  by  per- 
mitting the  American  Industry  to  be 
placed  in  direct  competition  with  foreign 
manufacturers  and  with  no  definite  or 
rigid  plans  to  curtail  the  ever-growing 
imports  of  textiles  and  their  substitutes. 

In  many  areas,  especially  in  small  com- 
munities, the  textile  plants  afford  the 
largest  pasrroU  In  that  given  commimlty, 
and  where  a  few  years  ago  emplojmaent 
was  running  approximately  6  days  a 
week,  we  now  find  this  has  been  reduced 
in  many  cases  to  3  or  4  days.  Even  more 
appalling  Is  the  fact  that  some  mills  have 
ceased  production  altogether,  thereby 
adding  immeasurably  to  the  growing  un- 
employment figure  which  threatens  the 
economy  of  our  Nation  at  this  time. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  become  a 
nation  of  isolationists,  but  certainly  it  is 
Incumbent  on  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
present  administration  to  take  steps  to 
at  least  see  that  our  domestic  producers 
receive  the  same  treatment  that  we  are 
all  too  prone  to  afford  those  who  are  ex- 
porting th^  textile  products  Into  this 
ooiaitiy. 


If  American  textile  labor  Is  to  continue 
to  receive  a  living  wage,  something  must 
be  done  in  a  protective  manner  to  assure 
them  of  continuous  employment.  I  aak  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  economy  of 
this  Natl(m  to  join  In  finding  ways  to 
reverse  this  treatment  of  an  imf avorable 
balance  of  trade,  espedaUy  as  it  relates 
to  the  textile  trade  Industry. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  During 
July,  the  C<»nmerce  Departmmt  released 
the  most  recent  trade  statistics  for  the 
first  9  months  of  this  year.  These  added 
but  another  dark  cloud  to  the  stormy 
ectmomic  situation  xn-esently  prevailing. 

According  to  Secretary  Stans,  Imports 
exceeded  exports  by  $363  mllli(m  in  June, 
raising  the  cumulative  foreign  trade 
deficit  to  $803  million  for  the  April-June 
quarter  and  $373  million  for  the  first  half 
of  this  year.  Available  records  Indicate 
this  was  the  first  deficit  for  a  6-month 
period  In  this  century — and  perhaps  the 
first  fun  year  deficit  since  1893. 

Despite  these  flgtires,  the  administra- 
tion remains  optimistic  that  the  situa- 
tion can  be  righted  by  sticldng  to  Its  eco- 
nomic game  plan  for  a  full  employmoit 
budget.  I  do  not  share  the  administra- 
tion's optimism. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  trade,  we  are 
being  literally  engulfed  by  floods  of  im- 
ports from  cars  to  bicycle  wheels  to 
plastic  toys.  Many  of  our  home  markets 
are  severely  affected,  but  none  more  so 
than  the  textile  and  footwear  Industries. 

Consider  that  within  the  first  4  months 
of  this  year  there  was  a  22.2  percent  in- 
crease in  footwear  imports  over  the  same 
period  for  1070.  While  imports  forge 
ahead,  domestic  production  lags  more 
than  3  percent  behind  last  year.  The  tex- 
tile industry  suffers  from  the  same  fate. 

This  rush  of  Imports  coupled  with  the 
bite  of  the  present  recession  has  Eulded 
to  the  already  severe  economic  situation 
faced  by  these  industries.  Production  de- 
creased and  employment  is  off.  In  1969- 
70  alone,  the  increase  of  footwear  Im- 
ports amounted  to  40,000  Jobs  lost.  This 
is  but  one  Industry.  Employment  tn  foot- 
wear, apparel  and  textiles  has  declined 
by  at  least  74,000. 

We  suffer  from  a  disadvantageous 
trade  pattern.  We  prosper  in  the  trade  of 
products  which  are  capital  and  techno- 
logically intensive,  but  In  the  mid-South 
we  have  a  very  high  proportion  of  labor 
intensive  Industries.  These  industries  are 
gravely  threatened  by  a  flood  of  Imports 
from  countries  with  easy,  cheap  labor 
conditions  which  have  marked  competi- 
tive edge  over  our  industries.  And,  infla- 
tion makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
United  States  products  to  otxnpete  with 
foreign  sales  at  home  or  abroad.  Clearly, 
exporters  to  the  United  States  have  the 
advantage  and  we  cannot  compete  with 
them  on  that  level.  It  would  mean  a  dras- 
tic change  in  the  standard  of  living  for 
our  workers,  and  in  human  terms,  that 
price  is  simply  beymid  the  asking. 

Action  must  be  taken  now  to  retard  the 
flood  of  Imports  which  are  further  con- 
tributing to  our  present  state  of  stag- 
nation, and  also  continuing  to  depress 
our  employment  picture  for  these  in- 
dustries. Italy  has  announced  that  it  wiU 
voluntarily  restrict  its  shoe  imports  to 
about  the  $280  million  level  of  last  jrear. 
Eailier    reports    indicated    that    Italy 


planned  a  5-percent  Increase  In  shoe 
shipments.  This  is  one  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  I  woiUd  hope  that  other 
countries  Involved  in  textile  and  other 
Imports  would  voluntarily  act  to  restrict 
their  exports  to  the  United  States.  If  not, 
then  Congress  must  act  to  restrict  the 
flood. 

The  administration  has  the  power  to 
Influence  the  flow  of  imports,  but  the 
President  has  chosen  time  and  again  to 
ignore  this  authority. 

Until  an  equitable  balance  is  found  in 
the  Import  market,  unemployment  wlU 
continue,  prices  wlU  rise,  and  people  wUl 
lose  faith  in  their  Ooveininent.  m  a  Oov- 
emment  rooted  In  the  people,  the  pe(sde 
have  a  rig^t  to  know  and  a  rii^t  to  de- 
cide their  future. 

Mr.  LAMDOREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
toll  being  taken  by  our  ever  growing 
volume  of  textile  Imports  is  tremendous. 

Last  year,  for  example,  more  than  50 
textile  mills  closed.  Some  100,000  textile 
and  apparel  Jobs  were  lost.  C(Hnparing 
the  sec(»id  quarter  of  1971  with  that  of 
1970,  textile  mlU  eamhigs  are  down  24.5 
percent.  Retrenchment  in  the  industry 
continues.  Just  recently  J.  P.  Stevens  an- 
noimced  reduced  operations  in  MUledge- 
viUe,  Oa.,  affecting  the  Jobs  of  some  400 
people. 

Hie  growth  of  our  textile-apparel  Im- 
ports must  be  limited.  Last  year  they 
reached  a  record  level  of  4.5  billion 
equivalent  square  yards.  This  year  they 
are  running  at  a  level  of  6  billion  yards. 
If  100,000  Jobs  were  lost  last  year,  how 
many  more  will  go  by  the  board  In  1971? 

I  realize  that  the  President  has  tried 
to  meet  the  problem.  Ambassador  David 
Kennedy  has  been  trying,  since  the  last  of 
May  to  reach  agreements  with  Japan, 
Korea,  Tftiwan  and  H<mg  Kong,  the 
leading  offenders.  Thus  far  he  has  not 
met  with  success  because  of  intransigent 
attitude  of  these  Nations. 

It  rather  amazes  me  to  contemplate 
this  situation.  Taiwan  and  Korea,  for  ex- 
ample, exist  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
United  States.  And  It  Is  the  United  States 
which  built  Japan's  economy  after 
World  War  n,  and  which  stiU  provides 
an  umbrella  of  defense  for  her.  It  is  ex- 
tremely dlfOcult  for  me  to  imderstand 
their  attitudes  with  regard  to  Umiting 
their  textile  exports  to  us.  Perhaps  the 
time  has  come  for  the  United  States  to 
cease  its  generosity  to  these  Nations. 

What  is  at  stake  here  Is  the  future 
potential  of  a  vast  and  basic  industry 
skin  levels  of  those  persons  who  most 
need  them.  The  textile-apparel  industry 
employs  one  of  every  eight  people  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  employment. 
But  how  can  the  Industry  keep  its  head 
above  water,  much  less  realize  Its  tre- 
mendous potential  if  it  continues  to  be 
bombarded  by  Imports  of  the  magnitude 
we  are  describing  here? 

If  Japan,  Taiwan,  Korea,  and  Hong 
Kong  continue  shipping  at  their  average 
annual  rate  of  growth  for  tiie  last  6  years, 
these  countries  alcme,  by  1975,  would  be 
exporting  to  the  United  States  more  than 
8  billion  sqiuuv  yards  of  textile  products. 
The  sheer  volimie  is  hard  to  Imagine. 

The  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
Congress  to  act  and  to  act  reepraisibly 
on  this  subject.  We  have  a  duty  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  atmosphere  which  will 
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enable  this  and  other  industries  affected 
by  low-wage  for^gn  imports  to  grow  and 
to  meet  fair  competiticm.  If  this  can  only 
be  done  through  legiiOation.  then  so  be  it. 

The  important  thing  before  us  now  is 
to  get  about  tbe  Job  of  protecting  Amer- 
ican Jobs  and  the  American  economy. 

ISx.  TATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ne- 
cessity for  passage  of  a  trade  blU  during 
the  82d  CcHigress  is  becoming  even  more 
pressing  as  we  venture  Into  these  last 
months  of  this  session.  The  question  of 
textile  Import  quotas  is  a  matter  that 
must  be  solved  and  must  be  solved 
quickly.  I  must  express  my  concern  about 
the  serious  problem  facing  the  textile 
Industry  from  a  standpoint  of  the  over- 
whelming Increase  in  imports,  and  espe- 
cially from  low-wage  countries.  There  is 
a  growing  awareness  of  this  problem  by  a 
majority  of  Members  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  that  legislation  Is  the  only 
solutimi  to  resolving  this  problem  in  a 
meaningful  way.  TTiere  are  some  signs  of 
other  action,  however,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  the  administration  is  giving 
them  special  consideration. 

Ambassador  David  Kennedy  has  been 
given  the  assignment  of  negotiating 
agreements  with  Importing  coimtries 
covering  wool  and  manmade  fiber  textile 
articles  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
long-term  cotton  textile  arrangement 
This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and 

I  commend  the  administration  for  these 
efforts  to  bring  textile  imports  to  a  man- 
ageable level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  apparol  manufac- 
turers in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout 
the  Nation  caimot  compete  with  low- 
wage  rates  tiiat  prevail  In  Asian  coim- 
tries. Even  Japan,  with  an  average  textile 
wage  rate  of  54  cents  per  hour  is  finding 
it  difficult  to  compete  with  textile  wage 
rates  of  28  cents  per  hour  in  Hong  Kong 
14  cents  per  hour  In  South  Korea,  and 

II  cents  per  hour  in  Taiwan.  TTierefote 
the  American  textile  Industry  has  major 
Import  problons  which,  it  appears,  may 
take  more  than  talk  to  settle. 

Over  the  last  decade— in  boom  and 
recession,  in  war  and  peace — the  textUe 
Import  trend  has  been  relentlessly  up- 
ward. Future  viability  of  the  American 
fiber-textlle-appar^  complex  is  now 
threatened  unless  reasonable  controls 
over  imports  are  put  in  place  promptly. 
To  Ulustrate  the  urgency  of  the  import 
dilemma,  the  following  statistics  illus- 
trate the  stark  reality  of  the  Immense 
growth  of  foreign  products. 

U.S.  imports  from  aJl  countries  of 
textOe  products— tocludlnir  yam,  fabric 
apparel— manufactured  of  cotton,  wool,' 
and  synthetic  fibers,  amounted  to  the 
equivalent  of  1  blUion  square  yards  in 
1959.  Such  Imports  more  than  doubled 
by  1965  and.  by  1970,  they  had  redoubled 
to  4  ^^  billion  yards.  First  quarter  Imports 
in  1971  were  up  38  percent  over  1970  and, 
regrettably,  the  present  level  of  Imports 
represents  one-third  of  a  million  Jobs  in 
the  TJS.  employment  market. 

Many  of  us  wiU  agree  that  among  the 
national  goals  of  present  domestic  policy 
are  price  stabinty.  fUU  anployment,  a 
rising  standard  of  living  for  aU  citizens, 
and  the  ecomHnlc  development  of  our 
country's  underdeveloped  areas.  In  the 
achievement  of  each  of  these  goals,  the 
domestic  textile-apparel  Industry  must 


play  a  key  nde.  The  dramatic  increase  in 
imported  square  yards  of  material  men- 
tioned above  represents  an  increase  of 
700  percent  In  the  area  of  ma.nmft^y  m)er 
products  since  1964,  and  proves  conclu- 
sively that  a  textile  control  program 
must  be  established,  llieref  ore,  these  fig- 
ures illustrate  not  only  the  severity  of  the 
problem,  but  also  allude  to  another  prob- 
lem: because  of  these  imports,  unem- 
ployment in  the  industry  is  numlng  at  a 
rate  of  7.2  percent  for  textiles,  and  10 
percent  for  the  apparel  Industar.  Im- 
ports are  also  discouraging  capital  in- 
vestment and  cutting  deeply  into  textile 
profits. 

Moreover,  whUe  yam  and  cloth  prices 
at  the  mlU  level  are  actually  lower  iu>w 
than  they  were  in  the  late  1950'8,  ttie 
wholesale  apparel  price  has  mly  kept 
pace  with  the  general  inflation.  Wages 
also  in  the  industry,  which  have  only 
risen  approximat^y  $1  in  a  decade,  re- 
main relatively  stable.  The  major  point 
implied  here  is  that  the  UJ8.  public  Is 
hurt  two  ways  by  uncontrolled  importa- 
tion: American  workers  are  thrown  out 
of  work  and  retained  personnel  have  to 
contend  with  lower  wage  rates  than  the 
general  population. 

The  best  way,  therefore,  to  hold  the 
textile  price  line  for  American  consumers 
is  to  encourage  healthy  competition 
among  our  7,000  textile  plants  and  27,000 
apparel  plants.  It  has  been  Indisputably 
recognized  that  once  control  over  the 
major  part  of  a  product  line  falls  into  the 
hands  of  foreign  interests,  provisions  of 
U.S.  law,  which  normally  protect  the  con- 
sumer— antitrust  regulations  prohibiting 

price-fixing  conspiracies  and  the  like 

go  out  the  window.  A  good  example  of 
what  happens  imder  these  clrcumstuices 
is  the  silk  industry.  Imports  having  killed 
off  the  American  silk  producer,  Japan 
and  Italy  now  dominate  the  world's  silk 
market. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  foreign  pricing  influence  domi- 
nates most  of  our  textile  market  as  it  did 
the  silk  trswie,  but  unless  prompt  c(Hitrol 
action  is  taken,  that  point  could  soon  be 
reached  with  respect  to  many  different 
textile  products— and  the  UJ3.  consumer 
will  be  the  loser. 

The  industry  also  directly  employs  2.5 
million  persons,  in  a  broad  range  of  oc- 
Oupations.  Another  million  workers  are 
employed  in  producing  the  raw  cotton 
and  wool,  cornstarch,  machinery,  chemi- 
cals, and  mjrrisul  other  materials  used  by 
the  industry.  Of  the  20  mllUon  manufac- 
turing employees  in  this  country,  the  in- 
dustry directly  employs  one  in  every  eight 
and  pays  them  $12  billion  annually. 

The  industry's  impact  on  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  goes  ever  further 
when  one  considers  the  revenues  gener- 
ated for  Ooveamment.  It  buys  $4  billion 
worth  of  fiber  each  year,  including:  two- 
thirds  of  the  output  of  tills  country's 
300,000  cotton  farms;  aU  of  the  domesti- 
cally produced  wool;  and  almost  all  of 
the  synthetic  flber  produced  by  the  UJ3 
chemical  industry,  to.  addition,  it  spends 
$800  million  in  dyestuffs  and  other 
chemicals  and  several  hundred  mniifnis 
annually  on  new  plants  and  equipment. 
The  American  textUe  Industry  and  tbe 
American  public  have,  therefcMre;  a  strong 
common   Interest  in   establishing   and 


malnt-alnlng  reasonable  restraints  on 
competitive  imp(»ts  produced  abroad 
imder  cost  structures  which  would  be  il- 
legal in  this  country.  The  raw  cotton  pro- 
ducers and  the  raw  wool  produceis, 
through  their  organizations,  <nr.iii<^<Tig 
the  National  Cotton  Council  and  the 
National  Wool  Growers  Association,  have 
strongly  supported  textile  quota  legis- 
lation for  example. 

We  can  readily  recognize  the  devastat- 
ing impact  of  Imports  which,  in  the  case 
of  textiles,  already  amount  to  15  pereent 
of  UJS.  c<Hisumption  and  since  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  set  import  quotas  for 
such  products  as  cotton,  wheat,  and 
dairy  products  at  around  1  percent  of 
domestic  production,  the  precedent  for 
action  in  this  matter  Is  at  hand. 

The  only  real  solution  to  the  textile 
Import  problem  Is  a  system  of  Import 
quotas  negotiated  under  authority  simi- 
lar to  that  contained  in  the  trade  biU 
passed  by  tiie  House  in  1970.  Such  a 
solution  has  QATT  precedent  and  need 
not  injure  American  export  Industries. 
On  the  contrary,  a  flrm  and  reasoned 
UB.  stance  on  textiles  would  restore 
American  credibility  In  the  international 
trade  arena — and  it  is  an  arena.  Such 
restoration  of '  credibility  is  the  neces- 
sary first  step  in  securing  proper  access 
for  U.S.  products  in  the  worid  market 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  our 
domestic  interests. 

I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  not 
speaking  for  the  textile  industry  but  am 
calling  attention  to  a  situation  which, 
if  not  resolved,  can  lead  us  into  greater 
economic  Isolation  with  more  harmful 
results  to  our  already  distressed  domes- 
tic indiistry.  The  threat  to  our  economy 
Is  from  excessive  imports  which  result 
not  from  free  trade  among  nations,  but 
from  unfair  trade  practices.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  discussion  of  the  problem 
today  WiU  make  others  aware  of  the 
situation  and  thereby  precipitate  action. 
Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  ooncemed  oolleagrues  to  deplore 
the  dangerous  situation  now  existing 
with  the  escalating  trade  deficit  this 
country  is  experiencing. 

I  endorse  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues 
that  the  major  reason  for  this  deficit  Is 
the  increasingly  high  vrtume  of  low- 
wage  textile  Imports  flooding  this  Nation. 
The  American  textile  Industry  provides 
employment  fOr  more  than  2.4  million 
people.  Their  Jobs  are  becoming  threat- 
ened by  the  continued  influx  of  cheap 
Import  products. 

I,  for  one,  endorse  the  fair  trade  bin 
Introduced  earlin*  during  this  session  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Wosua 
MiUifi. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  if 
leadership  oomes  on  this  matter  from 
the  Govemmmt,  it  wiU  come  from  the 
most  knowledgeable  man  on  fiscal  affairs 
that  we  have  in  Wadiington.  And  that 
man  Is  Representative  Wn.BOR  Mnxs. 

ITie  President  has  the  power  to  aot 
under  the  national  security  clause  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  But,  as  usual, 
the  events  must  mesh  togetiier  to  be  of 
crises  proportions  before  the  White 
House  ever  acts. 

I  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  crisis  that  we 
face  now.  ITie  textile  industry— an  im- 
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portant  segment  of  our  economy — ^la 
•bout  to  be  smothered.  We  need  to  act, 
and  act  now  before  the  sltimtloa  results 
tn  catastr^he. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first 
time  In  78  years,  the  United  States  has 
suffered  a  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
This  starkly  contrasts  with  a  $5  billion 
plus  surplus  as  recently  as  1960.  Despite 
being  charged  with  intunottaig  the  com- 
mon good,  the  Congress  has  responded  by 
doing  virtually  nothing  to  correct  this 
alarming  trend. 

While  awaiting  action,  hundreds  of 
American  businesses  have  been  forced 
to  close  their  doors,  and  more  are  declar- 
ing bankruptcy  each  day.  Many  of  those 
firms  remaining  are  rapidly  transferring 
their  coital  into  the  ownership  of  for- 
eign production  facilities.  What  else  can 
they  do?  In  the  shoe  industry,  for  exam- 
ple, where  labor  accounts  for  40  percent 
of  production  costs,  UJB.  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  approaching  an  average 
of  $3  per  hour  cannot  hope  to  compete 
with  foreign  labor  available  at  30  cents 
an  hour  or  less. 

Widespread  factory  shutdowns  direct- 
ly attributable  to  foreign  imports  have 
created  staggering  imemployment.  Last 
year  in  the  textile  industry  alone  86,000 
workers  lost  their  Jobs.  Much  has  been 
said  lately  about  unemployment.  Con- 
gress recently  enacted  legislation  creat- 
ing 150,000  Jobs  at  a  cost  of  $1  billion 
a  year.  To  continue  to  ignore  the  dump- 
Ins  of  foreign  im-orts.ls  to  openly  invite 
still  more  imemplojonent. 

Tbe  dramatic  and  crippling  increase 
in  imports  over  the  past  15  years  is  not 
limited  to  one  or  two  industries  calling 
for  protective  measures.  F\>relgn  pene- 
tration of  the  American  maiket  cuts 
across  the  board:  steel,  15  percent;  au- 
tomobiles, 16  percent;  TV  receivers,  30 
percent:  flatware,  49  percent:  calculat- 
ing machines,  60  percent;  tape  recorders, 
64  percent;  shoes,  67  percent;  radios,  90 
percent.  How  much  longer  must  the 
American  woricer  be  sacrifled  for  the  illu- 
sion of  free  trade?  How  many  more  Jobs 
must  be  lost  before  we  realize  free  trade 
is  in  practice  a  unilateral  policy  subsidiz- 
ing foreign  industrial  development  at  the 
expense  of  our  own?  Foreign  nations 
protect  their  import  levels. 

The  theory  of  free  trade  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  manufacturers  com- 
pete with  one  another  across  interna- 
tional boundaries  on  the  strength  of  their 
own  efDciency  and  technology.  For  Amer- 
ican industry  this  is  not  the  case.  Today 
In  America  we  can  point  wltii  hunuml- 
tarlan  pride  to  the  legislative  contnds 
which  have  raised  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  American  working  man  to  the 
highest  level  in  the  worid.  American  citi- 
zens rightfully  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
40-hour  workweek  with  time  and  ooe- 
half  tor  overtime,  a  legal  minimimi  wage, 
workmen's  compensation,  child  labor 
laws,  social  security,  and  many  other 
benefits.  We  also  realize  that  every  prod- 
uct manufactured  In  the  country  includes 
aneee  costs  in  its  selling  price,  as  wen  as 
the  high  cost  of  effective  Government. 
The  cost  of  any  American-made  com- 
modity is  therefore  higher  than  its  for- 
eign counterpart,  even  tf  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial and  processing  is  actually  the  same, 
or  less.  Our  hiunanltarian  standards  im- 


pose a  heavy  burden  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  American  manufacturer  that  Is 
eQualed  In  no  other  nation,  and  so  long 
as  he  carries  tUs  burden  without  mini- 
mal protectioa  there  can  be  no  free  mar- 
ket for  Americans. 

To  preserve  American  Jobs  action  Is 
needed  now.  Yet  the  admlnistratiOD  con- 
thiues  to  heed  the  advice  of  the  Dq>art- 
ment  of  Commerce  and  State  that  oar 
trading  partners  will  lose  itspect  for  us 
If  we  limit  imports.  How  can  we  command 
the  respect  of  any  nation,  friend  or  foe, 
if  we  flagrantly  continue  to  disregard  the 
welfare  of  our  citizens? 

Orderly  marketing  legislation  to  re- 
sponsibly and  fadily  correct  this  situa- 
tion awaits  oongresaional  «KJtlon.  This 
doee  not  seek  to  erect  a  wall  around  the 
American  marketplace.  It  merdy  limits 
f<xceiga  partidpathm  to  an  equitable  per- 
centage of  the  domestic  market,  and 
would  allow  imports  to  eQ>and  with  the 
market.  Yes,  minimal  restrictions  would 
be  placed  on  imports,  but  would  be  sub- 
stantially more  liberal  than  those  re- 
strictions currently  placed  on  American 
exports  by  our  so-called  friendly  trading 
partners.  But,  of  paramoimt  importance, 
the  enactment  of  orderly  mariEet  legisla- 
tion would  allow  American  industry  to 
continue  to  provide  jobs  for  American 
workers;  it  is  an  onxntimity  to  replace 
relief  checks  with  pay  checks. 

If  it  becomes  necessary,  I  am  willing 
to  circulate  a  discharge  petition  to  force 
a  legislative  remedy.  The  House,  by  a 
substantial  majortl^,  passed  the  Mills 
bill  in  the  last  Congress  only  to  have  it 
founder  in  the  other  body.  Perhaps  this 
year  the  host  of  presidentla]  candidates 
tn  the  other  body  wOl  be  more  cloeely 
attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  American 
people.  In  any  event,  the  Members  of 
this  House  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discharge  their  otriigatloQ  to 
legislate  for  the  o(»nman  good. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  urging  my  own 
administration  to  take  action  at  the  ex- 
ecutive level  to  cvab  excessive  fbreign 
Imports  in  t^e  shoe  and  textile  indus- 
tries— not  to  keep  poorly  managed  firms 
alive,  but  to  keep  thousands  of  middle- 
aged  Job  holders  at  work  rather  than  out 
of  a  Job  and  OP  wdfare. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  today  to  par- 
ticipate with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  Cbn- 
gressmen  Wn.MKR  Mizxll  and  Jamss 
Broyioll,  in  their  special  order  calling 
attention  to  the  need  for  prompt  con- 
sideration of  leglslaticm  to  alleviate  the 
problems  that  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry is  facing.  As  the  Representative 
of  Memphis,  Tenn..  the  largest  spot  cot- 
ton market  in  the  world,  I  feel  it  vital 
that  I  express  the  Interest  and  viewpoints 
of  a  portion  of  the  industry  which  is 
vastly  affected— the  raw  cotton  industry. 
Cotton's  future  may  wejl  turn  on 
whether  or  not  an  acceptable  solution  to 
the  proUem  of  continuing  increases  in 
imp(nted  textile  products  is  found.  No 
one  can  better  describe  the  impact  of 
textile  Imports  on  the  UJ3.  raw  cotton 
industry  than  the  National  Cotton  Coun- 
cil. Therefore,  I  submit  a  statement  which 
has  been  carefully  prepared  by  the  eco- 
nomic and  market  research  divlslcm  of 
the  council.  It  Is  certainly  worthy  of 
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my  coVeagues'  attention  and  considera- 
tion: 

ItanU   OCPOBTB  AMD  TB>  RAW  OOXTOlt 

IMousni 
A  bMlo  statemBnt  pnpnnA  by  the  tinnnewnitt 

and  litf  k«t  Ileae«reh  Service  of  Che  Ma- 

tkJdial  Cotton  OouxmU,  July  80,  1971 

Rbw  cotton  people  mn  more  optlmstlo  r»- 
oently  beoaxiee  of  the  Improvement  In  Che 
marine  situation  for  thetr  product.  But  » 
■trang  threeC  to  tb«it  tMtter  ouUook  is  poMd 
by  the  upeweep  of  textile  Imports  Into  the 
domeetto  mazket. 

In  4>lCe  of  a  fiber  mark«t  that  grew  faster 
than  the  Oross  National  Produot  In  the 
IOOCb,  cotton  ooDsumptlcn  declined  slightly. 
But  In  1070,  for  a  varleCy  of  reoeona,  cotton's 
Share  of  U.8.  fiber  oonsumptloii  bad  no  drop 
at  all — ^for  the  flrat  time  In  a  decade. 

There  are  a  ntundber  of  new  tblnga  In  tba 
picture  that  encourage  cotton  people  to  feel 
that  they  may  now  be  able  to  hold  their 
present  share  and  begin  to  Cake  advantage 
of  the  growth  In  the  fiber  maikeC  thait  we 
hope  will  continue: 

Cotton  Inootp(»wted,  with  Its  resources  at 
lease  doubled  as  a  resuH  of  Che  new  fann 
legislation; 

The  opportunity  for  ootton  production  to 
move  into  more  efficient  hands  under  the 
new  legislation,  and  greater  Incentive  to  do 
a  better  Job  of  growing  and  harvesting 
cotton; 

The  fact  that  foreign  ootton  acreage  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  level  off  at  the  prices 
of  recent  years. 

All  these  things  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
stege  Is  at  least  set  for  some  growth  in  the 
markets  for  UJ3.  cotton.  If  UjB.  ttiiii  con- 
sumption In  the  years  ahead  grows  at  an 
average  rate  of  only  five  percent  a  year,  rather 
than  the  6.4%  rate  of  Increase  It  averaged 
In  the  last  decade,  and  If  ootton  Just  holds 
tts  present  share  of  the  market,  this  would 
mean  thait  domestic  mill  consumption  of 
ootton  would  ilse  by  about  400,000  bales  In 
the  average  year. 

This  kind  of  healthy  market  growth  Is  a 
distinct  possibility  unless  aamt  roadblocks 
are  thrown  up  to  prevent  It.  One  such  road- 
blodc  that  Is  a  grave  threat  to  the  domestlo 
market  Is  textUe  ln4>orts.  Tlisse  Imports 
hurt  cotton's  markets  In  two  ways:  First, 
they  eat  into  cotton's  Mhare  of  the  fiber  mar- 
ket; and  second,  they  stifle  the  ffmwth  In  the 
dooMstlo  fiber  market. 

Let  VB  deal  first  wltb  how  textile  Imports 
affect  cotton's  share  of  the  fiber  market. 
Since  wool  textiles  do  not  compete  very 
strongly  with  cotton,  we  win  rm^i*mr  only 
the  man-made  fiber  and  ootton  textUe  im- 
ports In  this  part  of  the  analysis.  At  ths 
beginning  of  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  ootton 
textUe  imports  oomprlsed  ov«r  83%  of  the 
simi  of  the  two  types.  By  1970  these  imports 
were  Just  41%  ootton.  Unless  something  is 
done,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  cotton's 
share  of  texttle  Imports  will  oonttnna  to  drop, 
since  the  cotton  portion  is  under  the  mild 
controls  of  the  I<oog  Tenn  Anangwnent, 
while  we  impose  no  restralnta  at  aU  on  tiis 
man-made  fiber  portton.  Tlius,  as  an  Innrnas 
ing  share  of  our  nation's  textile  needs  are 
satisfied  by  imports,  and  cotton's  percentage 
of  those  imports  drop,  ootton'a  Share  of  the 
whole  domsstio  fiber  mazkst  soffers. 

m  some  oases,  ths  very  fact  that  ootton 
textile  imports  are  restrained  wliUe  man- 
made  fiber  imports  can  oome  in  freely,  has 
caused  foreign  mills  to  shift  from  all-cotton 
to  lidenite.  Iliere  is  evidence  that  when  ootioa 
produot  quotas  were  filled,  some  foreign  mlUs 
turned  to  blends  in  order  to  oontlnus  ssUing 
their  products  in  the  TTA.  And  once  they 
got  into  the  jMtMtoetlon  of  blends,  they  also 
began  to  promote  tlMm  in  their  own  ooon- 
trtes.  This,  of  oourss,  rsduoss  ths  ovarssas 
maricet  for  cotton  and  hurts  our  exports. 

In  many  domestlcaUy-prodticsd  textUs 
itema.  those  made  with  the  higher-prload 
synthstlo  ftban  often  seU  m  hlgHar  rstaU 
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price  brackets  than  all-cottxms,  thus  leaving 
the  lower  brackets  mainly  to  cotton.  But 
when  the  synthetic  fiber  items  are  made 
abroad  with  labor  that  oosts  only  a  fraetton 
as  much  as  VB.  workers  are  paid,  tlie  syn- 
thstlo Items  can  movs  right  into  the  same 
price  brackets  with  domsstlc  cottons  and 
taks  over  a  portion  of  a  market  that  was 
formerly  dominated  by  ootton. 

In  1968  textile  importa  of  man-made  fiber 
were  equal  to  8.6%  of  domestlo  ootton  con- 
sumption. These  Imports  moved  up  strongly 
in  subsequent  years,  while  cotton  consump- 
tion dro^>«d.  By  1970,  this  claai  of  Imparts 
represented  17.7%  of  ootton  consumption. 
In  the  same  period  cotton  textUe  imports' 
percentage  of  dooMstlo  consumption  changed 
very  little.  The  man-made  fiber  Imports  wwe 
simply  usiuplng  all  the  market  growth.  Cot- 
ton growers  cannot  afford  to  spend  their 
scarce  dollars  to  build  markets  and  then 
have  their  efforts  wiped  out  by  imported 
textiles,  particularly  when  the  growtli  of 
those  Imports  is  concentrated  in  man-made 
fiber  textiles. 

Let  us  move  now  to  the  effect  of  textile 
Importe  on  the  growth  of  the  domestic  fiber 
market.  For  this  purpose,  the  decade  of  the 
sixties  divides  Into  three  distinct  periods. 
From  1980  to  1964  textile  Importe  had  a  rela- 
tively mild  rate  of  growth,  from  some  900,000 
bale  equivalents  to  about  1.1  million,  or  an 
Increase  of  aO%  spread  acroes  four  years.  In 
that  period  tr.8.  fiber  consiunptlon  increased 
25%.  Under  the  stimulus  of  a  tax  cut,  heavy 
military  purcbasee,  and  a  rapidly  growing 
economy,  fiber  consiunptlon  rose  nearly  81% 
from  1964  to  1968.  But  textile  Imports  virtu- 
ally doubled  to  about  two  million  bale  equiv- 
alents. From  1968  to  1970  fiber  consumptioa 
had  no  net  growth,  but  textile  imports  in- 
creased another  600,000  bales.  And  most  of 
this  growth  was  In  the  recession  year  of  1970 
when  fiber  consumption  by  the  mills  hyl 
its  only  decline  of  the  last  ten  years.  Increas- 
ingly, the  market  growth  Is  being  taken  over 
by  the  Imports.  If  present  trends  continue, 
the  Imports  wlU  not  only  take  all  the  growth, 
but  cause  domestic  fiber  consumption  to 
turn  downward. 

This  situation  is  refiected  In  the  ivodts  of 
the  textile  Industry.  Official  government  fig- 
ures collected  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission show  that  profits  reached  a  peak  of 
S.8%  of  sales  in  1066.  This  percentage  has 
declined  every  year  except  one  stnoe  that 
time,  dropping  to  1.9%  in  1970. 

The  drop  in  profita  makes  less  money 
available  for  the  modernisation  that  is  nec- 
essary for  the  survival  of  any  Industry  In 
today's  competitive  situation. 

The  textile  indiistry's  expenditures  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  rose  steadily  In  the 
early  part  of  the  sixties,  reaching  a  peak  of 
•830  mllUon  in  1986,  according  to  the  U.8. 
Departnjent  of  Commerce.  By  1970  this  had 
dropped  to  $570  million,  and  the  projection 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1971  was  $610  million. 
This  Is  quite  in  contrast  with  the  reported 
new  investment  or  all  non-duiable  goods 
manufacturers,  which  has  risen  every  year 
but  one  since  1966.  The  uncertainty  about 
the  future,  as  Imports  cut  deeply  Into  do- 
mestic markets.  Is  obviously  causing  textUe 
management  to  make  only  tlMee  capital  out- 
lays that  are  necessary  for  short-run  plans. 

The  foUowlng  quotation  from  the  litatllng 
textUe  trade  newspaper'  sums  up  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  the  industry: 

"The  American  textUe  Industry  is  being 
hurt  by  an  increasing  profit  squeeee.  In  the 
South  it  means  the  closing  of  marginal 
woven  muis  whUe  in  New  York  even  the 
biggest  mUl  organizations  are  tij^tenlng 
their  belts  and  in  many  cases  cutting  down 
on  the  number  of  salaried  wnployaes." 

There  are  no  up-to-date  figures  available 
on  reeearch  and  promotion  expendltines  in 


the  textUe  Industry,  but  these  quotations 
from  the  lutlcle  mentlonad  above  provide 
some  Insight: 

"It  was  said  that  several  positions  in  cor- 
porate long-range  planning  had  been  elimi- 
nated." 


"An  advertising  manager  for  a  mm  com- 
pany said  he  had  been  forced  to  reduce  his 
budget  for  the  year,  and  he  had  some  bitter 
words  about  unimaginative  top-management 
that  cuts  advertising  at  a  tUne  when  its  need 
Is  greater  than  ever." 

His  maziagement  was  probably  not  as  un- 
imaginative as  It  was  strapped  for  funds. 

The  pattern  seems  cle«u-:  smaller  profits 
lead  to  less  modernization  to  improve  effi- 
ciency and  smaller  expenditures  for  re- 
search and  promotion,  which  in  turn  lead  to 
smaJler  markets  and  stlU  lower  profits.  If  the 
cycle  Is  repeated  long  enough,  the  company 
faces  one  of  two  choices:  It  goes  out  of  the 
textUe  business  or  it  joins  the  competition 
overseas  so  that  it  can  take  fwlvantage  of 
the  vastly  lower  wage  rates  and  stay  in  the 
market  on  the  basis  of  lower  prices. 

To  this  point  in  time  the  first  alternative 
has  been  chosen  for  the  most  part.  Witnen 
another  quotation  from  the  same  article: 

"Southeastern  textUe  mills,  squeezed  by 
disappearing  markets.  Imports,  and  the  pro- 
longed economic  slump,  are  closing  their 
doors  at  a  record  rate.  The  long-predicted 
■shakeout'  of  marginal  woven  <^>aatlons  is 
in  fiUl  swing.  The  frequency  of  annoimced 
closings  has  quickened  since  the  first  of  the 
year  and  more  shutdowns  appear  inevitable 
as  financially  pressed  mlUs  prune  unprof- 
itable operations.  At  least  60  textUe  plants 
in  the  Carollnas,  Georgia  and  Alabama  have 
expired  since  early  1969. 
and  this — 

"Thirty-two  textUe  mills  In  New  England 
cloaed  In  1970  in  one  of  the  biggest  shakeout 
years  in  a  decade  in  this  nation's  textUe 
birthplace." » 

The  option  of  moving  overseas  has  not  yet 
been  exercised  to  an  extensive  degree  in  the 
textUe  industry.  Other  U.S.  industries  have 
done  so,  however.  The  fcdlowlng  quote  from 
an  article*  on  overseas  operations  of  U.  8. 
companies  Is  Indicative : 

"Almost  all  of  the  major  consimier  elec- 
tronics makers  have  packed  up  and  moved 
their  entire  operations  overseas.  They  have 
gone  to  Mexico,  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  to 
obtain  low-cost  labor.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
Imported  radio  and  tape  recorders  are  made 
in  overseas  American  plants  and  sold  under 
their  own  brand  names  in  the  United  States." 

Last  year  two  of  the  largest  textUe  manu- 
facturers formed  joint  ventures  with  Japa- 
nese firms,  with  plants  to  be  located  in 
Japan.  One  company  spokesman  said  that 
theixt>duots — 

"Would  be  sold  only  in  Ji^mui  and  other 
Far  East  markets  for  the  'foreseeable  fu- 
ture'." « 

The  other  company  wUl  also  produce  for 
Japanese  and  Far  Eastern  markets,  but  the 
president  of  the  Japanese  partner  firm  was 
quoted  as  follows:  • 

"We  will  discuss  with  (name  of  U.S.  com- 
pany) the  export  of  the  carpets  to  the 
U.S.  .  .  .  For  the  time  being  the  new  firm 
wUl  restrict  Itself  to  carpets,  but  In  the  fu- 
ture we  want  to  expand  Into  the  various 
fields  m  which  (name  of  company)  presently 
is  operating." 

Both  these  American  firms  already  have 
subsidiaries  in  Latin  America  and  other 
non-Asian  coimtries.  Perhi^M  the  situation 
is  summsd  up  in  the  following  quotation:  • 

"U  New  Tear's  is  a  time  for  resolutions  it 
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is  also  the  place  for  questions,  and  the 
textUe  industry  has  and  wlU  oontlntie  to  en- 
gage in  considerable  soul  searching  in  1971. 
The  most  important  question  concerns  wide- 
spread speculation  that  the  Industry  will 
decide  to  move  offshore  in  1971;  construction 
costs  are  less  e^>enslve  abroad  and  wage 
rates  are  a  fraction  of  1970'8  average  of  $2.44 
per  hour." 

The  president  of  a  large  U.S.  textUe  firm 
said  that  it  was  conceivable  that  his  com- 
pany might  take  steps  to  produce  goods 
overseas  for  U.8.  consumption. 

"Oiir  first  obligation  Is  to  protect  the  in- 
vestmsnt  of  our  stockholders,  and  we  are 
going  to  Uve  up  to  it",  he  sald.^ 

When  U.8.  cotton  people  look  at  their  two 
markets — domestic  and  export — ^they  have 
to  face  the  fact  that  for  a  number  of  years 
ahead  it  appears  that  the  domestic  portion 
iB  going  to  be  a  whole  lot  bigger  and  much 
more  dependable.  The  export  nxarket,  of 
oourae,  is  highly  Important  to  the  U.S.  cotton 
industry,  and  it  needs  to  be  nurtured  and 
expanded.  But  U.S.  ootton  people  should  re- 
member that  they  have  a  virtual  monopoly  in 
supplying  raw  cotton  to  mUIs  in  this  country 
because  of  the  strict  import  quota  of  about 
30.000  bales  of  upland  cotton  and  95,000  of 
extra-long  staple.  In  supplying  a  nUlI  over- 
seas, however,  the  situation  Is  radically  differ- 
ent. The  fifteen  countries  that  supply  about 
90%  of  our  textUe  imports  consumed  a  total 
of  17.9  mUUon  bales  of  cotton  In  the  1969-70 
season.  Of  that  total,  less  than  1.9  minion 
bales,  or  10.4%,  came  from  the  U.S.  This  is 
just  about  the  same  percentage  that  total 
U.S.  cotton  exports  were  of  total  consump- 
tion in  the  non-Communist  foreign  world. 
Thus,  if  cotton  consiunptlon  in  the  U.S.  in- 
creases, UJ3.  producers  supply  all  of  the 
growth.  If  hoped  for  Increases  come  abroad, 
the  percentage  likely  to  be  suppUed  by  our 
farmers  wlU  be  much  less. 

The  solutions  to  the  textUe  Import  prob- 
lem that  now  appear  to  be  poUticaUy  feasible 
seem  quite  mUd.  The  precedent  has  alrsady 
been  established  by  the  Long  Term  Arrange- 
ment on  Cotton  TextUes,  an  international 
agreement  signed  late  in  1961  under  which 
annual  Increases  in  cotton  textUe  Imports 
are  subject  to  negotiation  between  countries. 
Altbough  It  would  seem  logical  that  imports 
shoiUd  only  share  market  growth,  the  LTA 
requires  that  any  quotas  agreed  to  must  in- 
crease at  least  5%  each  year,  regardless  of 
whether  there  Is  any  growth  in  the  market 
Into  which  the  Imports  come. 

The  LTA  came  Into  being  without  any  leg- 
islation on  the  part  of  the  U.S.,  and  if  a 
slmUar  anangement  could  be  agreed  on  cov- 
ering man-made  fil>er  and  wool  textUes,  this 
would  probably  be  satisfactory.  But  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  have  been  made  to  accom- 
plish this  for  several  yean. 

Ilxe  other  approach  is  that  contained  in 
the  textUe  section  of  t2ie  Trade  BlU,  wliloh 
was  painstakingly  hammersd  out  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  and  re-introduced  in  ttie 
new  Oongreas  as  HJl.  30  by  Congreasman 
Mills  of  Arkansas.  Tlie  effect  of  this  biU 
would  be  to  require  that  exporting  oounitrles 
negotiate  agreemmts  with  the  U.S.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  such  negotiaitlons  resulting  tn 
anything  more  restrictive  than  the  current 
cotton  textUe  agreements,  undsr  which  tbesa 
importa  increased  2^  times  in  five  years. 

MeverthelesB,  opponents  of  the  Trade  m". 
aqteeiaUy  the  J^ianeae,  have  used  every  tac- 
tic at  their  disposal  to  delay  ttis  Mil  and 
confuse  and  divide  the  American  people. 
Every  time  there  seemed  to  be  aome  progieaa 
In  the  Oongreas,  the  Japansae  have  pot  for- 
ward aome  new  propoaal  or  <duaiged  the 
tempo  of  negotiations,  wliieh  lias  led  people 
to  believe  that  they  were  ssrlous  about  reach- 
ing  an  agreement.  But  nottiti^  haa  bean  ao- 
oompUabed.  Tb»  proposal  in  Mkroh  1971  by 
the  Japanaaa  Textile  Federation  to  hmlt  unl- 
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kUanOlr  its  ««rt£t*  Mpocts  fo  fhe  TrjB.  la  ob- 
Tknuly  ftDofher  tactical  more  tliat  Is  totally 
WMooqptablA.  The  proposal,  wblCb  mat,  into 
•ffect  July  1,  has  a  faw  broad  category  Umlti, 
but  no  Umlta  at  all  on  Uunyldaal  oategorlM. 
TtUa  would  penatt  the  Japan«M  to  ooneen- 
tmta  ibalr  exports  In  tterns  tbat  are  eapeolally 
■troDf  In  this  country,  like  cotton  denlma 
and  Jeana,  put  domestic  produoen  out  ot 
bualneae,  and  then  move  on  to  aonutblng 
•lae.  This  poropoaal  would  undenniA  tbe  LTA 
on  cotton  textiles,  wblcb,  Incidentally  Japan 
Is  no  longer  a  psirty  to;  would  not  Ineltide 
yam:  would  not  bave  the  force  of  an  inter- 
national agreement;  and  would  last  only 
three  years. 

Opponents  ot  the  leglslatloa  have  made  ir- 
responsible statements  concerning  ^e  ef- 
fect of  the  TVade  BUI.  They  point  to  the 
quotas  based  on  1087-60  Imports  contained 
In  fhe  bill  and  say  lit  would  roll  back  Imports. 
But  they  neglect  to  mention  that  these 
quota  provisions  are  voided  for  countries 
having  agreements  with  the  U.S.  The  qiiotss 
»n  simply  tbe  tool  to  force  exporting  coun- 
tries to  the  bargaining  table  for  serious 
negotiations. 

Another  argument  used  against  the  Ttade 
Bill  la  that  it  would  result  in  retaliation 
against  U.S.  exports.  If  this  were  valid,  cotton 
people  would  be  the  first  to  draw  back  from 
It.  llie  Japanese,  who  are  mainly  responsible 
for  spreaCUng  this  word,  are  the  largest  for- 
eign customers  for  VS.  cotton.  But  cotton 
I>eople  know  that  the  Japanese  are  bard- 
beaded  businessmen  who  buy  wherever  they 
can  get  the  best  deal.  They  know  that  in  spite 
of  a  virtual  prohibition  on  textile  imports 
into  Mexico,  the  Japanese  buy  as  much  or 
XDort  cotton  there  as  from  the  U.S.  So  the 
trade  retaliation  talk  Is  not  aimed  at  raw 
cotton  people. 

Instead,  the  opponents  of  the  Trade  Bill 
have  aimed  their  propaganda  at  soybean  In- 
terests. Does  It  seem  likely  that  Japanese  soy- 
bean crushers  will  go  against  their  own  best 
Interest  in  seeking  other  sources  of  oil  and 
meal  because  Japanese  textile  interests  are 
upset  with  VS.  policy?  This  seems  highly  un- 
likely. Beside,  consider  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
produces  76%  of  the  world's  soybeans  and 
supplies  91%  of  world  exports.  The  Japaneee 
government  would  have  to  take  the  lead  if 
retaliation  were  to  become  a  reality.  Japan 
depends  far  more  heavily  on  her  exports  than 
most  countries.  Nearly  a  third  of  her  exports 
go  to  the  UJ3. — ^nearly  96  bllllan  worth — ^wblle 
She  buys  only  M.6  bflUon  in  goods  from 
us.  Would  Ji^wn  risk  upsetting  a  market  of 
this  slae  by  retaliating  against  eztrsmely  mUd 
restrictions  on  the  textiles  she  sends  us?  The 
Japanese  government  knows  that  retaliation 
Is  a  two-way  street,  and  she  has  far  more  to 
lose  than  she  has  to  gain  from  it. 

Threats  of  retaliation  against  soybeans 
have  also  come  from  the  Common  Markel 
But  this  group  of  countries  has  been  threat- 
ening to  impose  an  Import  tax  on  soybeans 
for  well  over  two  years,  long  before  the  Trade 
BUI  was  ever  conceived.  This  tax  would  be 
designed  to  help  their  own  farmers,  and  the 
decision  does  not  turn  on  whether  or  not  the 
Itade  BiU  is  passed.  If  the  tax  is  Impoeed, 
Whatever  excuse  seems  handiest  at  the  mo- 
ment will  be  used,  but  it  wlU  be  an  ezeoM, 
notareason. 

Cotton  farmers  sho\ild  not  feel  that  they 
are  asking  for  preferential  treatment  when 
they  seek  reasonable  restriction  for  cotton 
product  Imports  and  materials  tbat  directly 
depress  markets  for  their  products.  Imports 
of  wheat  flour  and  other  miUers'  products 
are  under  strict  Import  quotas  along  with 
wheat.  Meat  product  and  dairy  product  im- 
ports are  restricted  to  a  much  smaUer  frac- 
tion ot  the  domestic  market  than  anyone  Is 
seriously  proposing  for  those  of  textUe  prod- 
ucts. 

Neither  the  LTA  nor  the  Trade  BUI  seeks 
ewn  to  bold  textUe  Imports  level,  much  less 
cut  them  back.  These  approaches  are  only 


means  of  holding  *wmi«i  increases  within 
reasonable  bounds.  Cotton  farmers  can  sup- 
port either  the  textUe  section  of  the  Ttade 
BUI  or  realistle  international  agreements  as 
solutions  of  the  import  problem  knowing  that 
the  result  wUl  be  of  great  value  to  them  and 
pose  no  real  danger  to  producers  of  other 
products. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Bir.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  our  domecitic  Industries,  as  well  ae  our 
economy  as  a  whole,  are  facing  severe 
crises.  In  part,  these  difficulties  are  a  re- 
sult of  competition  from  goods  produced 
In  whole  or  in  part  outside  the  borcters 
of  the  United  States.  Two  such  indus- 
tries «re  the  textile  Industry  and  the 
garment  industry.  It  Is  becoming  in- 
creasinsly  apparent  that  some  adjust- 
ments In  our  trade  and  tariff  policies 
will  have  to  be  made  In  order  to  give 
domestically  produced  goods  at  least  an 
even  shake  in  the  competitive  market- 
place. 

I  want  to  make  it  dear  at  the  outset 
of  my  remaite  what  I  am  not  taUdng 
about: 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  erectton  of 
tariff  walls  against  foreign-made  goods. 

I  am  not  talking  about  "protection- 
ism," or  about  reseating  the  disastrous 
example  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  of 
1930. 

I  am  not — at  least  at  the  present  mo- 
ment— talking  about  Imposing  quotas  on 
goods  made  abroad.  In  my  opinion, 
quotas  should  be  imposed  only  in  the 
direst  and  most  extreme  circumstances. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  reached 
that  point.  I  hope  that  the  effect  of  the 
less  drastic  measures  which  I  do  sui^x>rt, 
coupled  with  a  reversal  of  the  Nixon- 
led  eoonomic  downspln,  will  obviate  the 
need  for  any  system  of  quotas. 

The  reason  that  I  am  not  talking 
about  any  of  these  affirmative  barriers 
to  free  trade  is  that,  despite  our  perilous 
economic  situation,  our  laws  are  struc- 
tured in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
American  corporations  to  go  overseas  to 
produce  the  goods  which  are  then  im- 
ported and  sold  here.  Before  we  con- 
sider taking  steps  to  bar  goods  fnnn  en- 
tering the  United  States,  we  should  try 
doAjig  away  with  some  of  the  incentives 
which  lead  domestic  companies  to  set 
up  foreign  subsidiaries  and  carry  on  for- 
eign operttitioDs.  The  major  incentives  of 
this  sort  to  which  I  wiah  to  address  my- 
self are: 

First,  the  problem  of  multinational. 
American-based  oorporations; 

Second,  low  wages  for  workers 
abroad: 

Tbiid.  the  special  low  tariff  rates  giv- 
en to  fordgn-assembled  goods  which  use 
parts  or  raw  goods  shipped  to  assembly 
points  from  the  Utiited  States; 

Fourth,  deferred  taxes — which  are 
often  "deferred"  forever — ^upon  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  Americcm  oorporatioos; 
and 

Fifth,  foreign  production  using  tech- 
nology developed  at  the  expense  ot 
American  taxpayers. 

MTR.TQrATIONAI.  COKFOBATIOIfS 

It  has  been  correctly  stated  that  trade 
is  changing  drastically,  that  we  are  to- 
day competing  not  with  foreign  com- 
panies, but  with  foreign-based  divisions 
of  American  corporations.  Many  major 
American  manufacturers  have  opened 


plants  abroad  to  take  advantage  of  cheep 
labor. 

Foreign  investment  by  U.S.  corpora- 
tions is  not  new.  The  first  wave  of  in- 
vestment began  as  far  back  aa  1870. 
but  the  new  wave  which  began  in  the 
1950's  is  a  phenomenon  causing  great 
concern  because  of  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth.  At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  there 
were  about  250  foireign  subsidiaries  of 
U.S.  corporatlcxis;  during  the  year  1970 
alone,  more  than  8,000  such  subsidiaries 
were  established.  In  1950,  the  investment 
In  these  foreign  subsidiaries  was  about 
$4  billion;  in  1970,  it  came  to  some  $70 
billion.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  if  the  amount  of  foreign  cafy- 
Ital  contrcdled  by  these  American  enter- 
prises is  added,  the  total  for  1970  is  more 
like  $100  billion  in  overseas  invest- 
ments. About  half  of  this  money  Is 
in  the  European  Common  Market,  and 
about  40  percent  is  in  Great  Britain. 

There  are  other  contenders  for  the 
foreign  markets  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, but  the  position  of  the  UJ3.  firms 
Is  overwhelming.  In  the  three  biggest 
Bur(H)ean  markets — ^France,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain— 40  percent  of  direct 
Investment  is  accounted  for  by  three 
American  firms — Esso,  General  Motors, 
and  Ford.  In  sdl  of  Western  Europe,  20 
UJS.  firms  account  for  two-thirds  of  the 
Investment.  The  internationalization  of 
capital  among  giant  UJ3.  firms  Is  at  pres- 
ent very  high. 

About  70  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
direct  foreign  capital  stake  in  the  United 
Kingdom— £3^  billion,  or  $8.4  billion- 
was  American-owned  in  1968.  The  larg- 
est 50  American  finance  firms  in  Britain 
account  for  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
total  capital  stake,  and  of  this,  three- 
fomlhs  is  directed  to  four  industries — oil 
refining,  motorcars,  chemicals,  and  elec- 
trical engineering,  which  also  happen  to 
be  the  most  research-intensive  indus- 
tries. 

The  $70  billion  invested  in  1970  pro- 
duced at  least  $200  billion  of  business  in 
that  year;  scxne  economists  have  sug- 
gested that  the  total  approaches  $500 
billion,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  gross 
product  of  the  non-Communist  world.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  at  their  present 
rates  of  growth,  the  multinational  cor- 
porations will  produce  one-half  of  the 
entire  world's  output  of  commodities  by 
the  year  2000. 

The  sheer  size  and  magnitude  of  these 
multinational  enterprises  gives  them  the 
advantage  of  permanence.  They  have  a 
higher  rate  of  growth,  as  well  as  a  higher 
return  on  capital,  than  do  U.S.  firms  in 
similar  industries  which  confine  their  ac- 
tivities to  domestic  markets.  ITiey  are 
growing  faster  and  producing  more  effl- 
dentiy  than  the  local  competition  they 
face  In  the  overseas  maikets  where  they 
are  located.  The  gross  product  of  these 
corporati(His  surpasses  that  of  every  na- 
tion in  the  world  but  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  international  economic  relations, 
the  multinational  corporations  have  by- 
passed the  United  States;  their  exports 
dwarf  ours  and  win  continue  to  do  40  if 
they  are  not  curbed. 

Clear  legislative  direction  is  necessary 
to  give  the  President  authority  to  regu- 
late, supervise,  and  curb  the  outflows  of 
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American  caikltal.  Criteria  to  guide  the 
Presidait  in  his  exerdse  of  such  author- 
ity should  indude  considerations  of  the 
kinds  of  investment  inx^xieed  to  be  made 
abroad,  the  products  Invcdved,  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  investments  would  be 
made,  the  linkage  of  the  investments  to 
the  flow  of  trade  and  the  effect  of  the  In- 
vestmoits  upon  our  domestic  economy 
and  employment. 

BUNAWAT    SHOPS    HT    THX    OASMXMT    ntDUBTKT 

The  garment  industry,  which  has  long 
been  one  of  the  prlndpal  industries  of 
my  congressional  district,  is  c<»uposed  ol 
nearly  30.000  firms  ranging  in  size  from 
large  garment  houses  down  to  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  who  work  on  no 
more  than  a  shoestring.  The  garmoit 
business  has  a  long  history  of  "runaway" 
shops  seeking  to  evade  union  organiza- 
tion and  union  labor  fftandards  of  wages 
and  working  conditicois.  When  labor  was 
not  organized  in  the  South,  they  moved 
there  seeking  cheap  labor,  but  now  that 
that  section  of  the  country  Is  becoming 
organized,  they  are  leaving  the  United 
States  for  foreign  countries  whose  labor 
standards  are  greatly  inferior  to  ours — 
even  taking  into  account  their  lower 
standards  of  living. 

Formerly,  most  or  all  of  the  opera- 
tions— designing,  cutting,  sewing,  finish- 
ing, pressing,  and  so  forth — in  the  man- 
ufacturing of  garments  took  place  in 
one  or  two  shops.  But  now,  the  cutting 
Job  may  be  done  in  an  American  shop 
and  the  fabric  then  shipped  abroad  to  be 
assembled  and  finished  by  foreign  labor. 
Under  existing  law,  the  manufacturer 
may  choose  whether  to  establish  his  own 
subsidiary  contracting  cqTeraticm  abroad 
or  to  rely  upon  the  services  of  an  inde- 
pendent foreign  contractor.  In  most  of 
the  18  countries  in  which  American  gar- 
ment contractors  operate,  the  wage  dif- 
ferential exceeds  $2  per  hour. 

Since  1965.  numerous  firms  in  the  gar- 
ment industry  have  set  up  plants  In  Mex- 
ico. Thousands  of  'Mferir^nn  tiave  been 
put  to  work  at  very  low  wages— about 
$1.95  per  hour  less  than  their  American 
counterparts.  Along  the  length  of  our 
1,800-mile  border  with  Mexico,  a  12-mlle 
deep  border  zone  has  been  established 
for  the  assembling  and  processing  plants 
of  U.S.  firms.  Industries  within  this  zone 
are  not  subject  to  the  usual  requirement 
that  51  percent  of  the  capital  invested 
in  an  enterprise  be  Mexican.  Under  pres- 
ent arrangements,  these  firms  are  al- 
lowed to  Import  raw  materials  from  the 
United  States  duty  free,  so  long  as  the 
assembled  dresses  or  other  garments  are 
shipped  back  into  this  country  for  sale. 
In  order  to  gain  a  fuller  understand- 
ing of  the  foreign  labor  situation,  we 
might  consider  requiring  the  making  of 
detailed  r^wrts  to  the  UJ3.  Department 
of  Labor  on  the  vagea.  hours,  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  foreign  workers  In  ad- 
dition, the  United  States  should  press, 
in  appropriate  International  f  oriHns  and 
agendes,  for  the  establishment  of  in- 
ternational fair  labor  standards.  Finally, 
we  should  consider  the  possibility  of  levy- 
ing excess  profits  taxes  upon  those  com- 
panies wliich  take  advantage  of  clieap 
foreign  labor. 


the  Tariff  Code.  ad(H>ted  in  1963.  has 
bem  a  major  factor  In  enoouraging  the 
development  of  operatlMis  such  as  those 
south  of  the  border.  Item  807  provides 
that  if  a  garment  Is  cut  here  In  the 
Uhited  States  with  material  produced  In 
the  United  States,  and  is  dil^ed  outside 
the  country  to  be  a<fAmb1ed  «tnd  re- 
turned here  for  sale,  then  the  customs 
duty  Is  to  be  paid  only  on  "the  added 
value"  of  the  foreign  operation,  lliat  is, 
the  tariff  will  be  levied  only  on  the  very 
low  cost  of  the  Mexican  labor  in  the  case 
of  the  border  zcme  plants.  Obviously,  the 
smallness  of  the  tariff  cost  makes  it  quite 
profitable  to  use  this  cheap  labor,  de- 
spite the  additional  charges  for  shipping 
the  goods. 

Item  807  requires  that  m  order  to  be 
eligible  for  the  special  tariff  rate,  the 
cut  textiles  going  abrocul  for  assembling 
must  be  UJ3.  made.  Once  a  bolt  of  ma- 
terial has  been  cut,  however,  its  country 
of  origin  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  the 
original  labels  are  cut  off.  Therefore,  tex- 
tiles which  are  produced  overseas  and 
cut  in  the  United  States  are  manftging 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  item  807. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  of 
extremely  significant  Import  to  garment 
workers.  Cutting  operations  involve  per- 
haps one  out  of  every  20  workers  needed 
to  produce  a  finished  item;  therefore, 
moving  all  but  the  cutting  operation  out- 
side the  coimtry  can  affect  as  many  as  95 
percent  of  the  employees  in  a  full-scale 
garment  operation.  Figures  reported  by 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  suggest  that  250,000  po- 
tential jobs  were  lost  between  1956  and 
1969  solely  because  of  Imports.  ITie  eco- 
ncmic  effects  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  are 
also  part  of  the  reason  for  this  loss  of 
jobs,  but  there  is  no  davbt  that  the  actual 
losses  attributable  to  imports  are  quite 
substantial. 

Given  present  circumstances,  the  in- 
centives and  potential  for  abuse  offered 
by  item  807  are  unwarranted,  and  the 
provision  should  be  eliminated,  at  least 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

TAX  "DXrauUU."  OFTXK  ICXANB  TAX  SOBOIVXmSS 

Another  strong  incentive  for  overseas 
pcx>duction  by  subsidiaries  of  Anvrican 
corporations  is  that  of  tax  def  emaL 
Under  the  in^sent  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  taxes  on  these  foreign  subsidiaries 
are  levied  not  uixm  income,  but  upon 
distributed  dividends.  By  the  simple  de- 
vice of  reinvesting  most  or  all  of  the 
profits  in  their  operations,  these  corpora- 
tions are  able  to  defer  pajring  taxes  on 
them;  furthermore,  if  dividends  aren't 
distributed  at  all  before  the  subsidlaiy 
is  liquidated,  the  funds  derived  from  the 
liquidation  may  be  treated  as  capital 
gains,  rather  than  profits,  thus  obtaining 
an  additional  tax  break. 

At  the  very  least,  these  subsldlarieB 
should  recdve  treatment  no  more  favor- 
able than  that  aooorded  corporations 
functioning  within  the  United  States. 
Profits  earned  by  thne  fordgn  opera- 
tions should  be  taxed  at  the  time  they 
are  earned. 


SOT  or 
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Ih  addittoQ  to  the  Incentive  provided 
07  low  fordgn  labor  costs,  item  807  of 
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Another  force  wmklng  In  favor  ot  for- 
eign production  Is  the  exitart  of  Ameri- 
can technology,  itie  way  in  iirtiich  tliis 
worics  is  that  sdentiflc  theories  are  d»* 
veloped  and  tested  in  the  United  States 


using  American  facilities.  The  bulk  of  the 
cost  of  this  devel(H>ment  is  borne  by  the 
American  taxpayer,  not  only  through  di- 
rect Government  funding  of  research 
and  derv^apmeaX,  but  also  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  devdopment  expenditures 
are  tax-deductible  as  bustness  expenses. 
Once  these  new  methods  and  mai».h»niM^ 
are  devdoped  to  the  point  where  they 
can  be  used  in  production,  they  are  often 
exported  throusb  licensing  and  patent 
agreements.  Joint  ventures  with  foreign 
producers,  and  the  building  of  subddiary 
facilities  in  other  countries.  Thus,  the 
benefits  of  these  new  techniques,  devd- 
oped at  the  expense  of  the  American  pub- 
lic, do  not  fiow  to  our  economy.  The 
American  textile  industry,  for  example, 
iB  among  the  leaders  in  applications  for 
new  patents.  The  garment  industry  now 
includes  the  use  of  laser  beams  to  cut 
crarments.  In  order  to  equalize  this  essen- 
tially one-way  street,  we  must  give  the 
most  serious  consideration  to  lmp>Mrtng  i^ 
tax  on  the  value  of  any  patents,  licenses 
or  other  technology  exported  and  to 
levying  a  tax  upon  the  royalties  recdved 
by  U.S.  companies  which  export  them. 

OONCLtTSION 

I  have  touched  on  several  of  the  as- 
pects of  our  f  ordgn  policy  which  may  be 
in  need  of  ttdjustment.  keeping  in  mind 
my  belief  that  we  should  remove  some  of 
the  incentives  for  foreign  investment  on 
the  part  of  American  and  American- 
based  corporations  before  we  give  any 
consideration  to  active  attempts  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  goods  produced 
by  truly  foreign  companies. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  report 
on  imemployment  in  the  garment  and 
dectrical  industries.  It  is  the  work  of 
Dr.  Betty  Traum.  a  political  scientist  with 
a  distinguished  academic  record,  and  I 
Include  it  in  the  Rscokd  at  the  condusion 
of  my  remarks  today. 

It  is  my  Intention,  during  this  sesd(»i 
of  Congress,  to  introduce  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  areas  I  have  discussed,  with 
special  emphasis  to  be  placed  uiKm  the 
need  to  supervise  and  control  the  for- 
eign investment  of  funds  by  American- 
based  multinational  corporations. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  all  the  answers, 
but  there  is  no  doubting  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  trouble.  CoagreeB  must  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  situation  as  it  exists  today— 
without  regard  to  old  traditions  or  ring- 
ing dogans — ^wlth  an  eye  toward  restruc- 
turing our  trade  polides  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  changing  Nation  and  a  chang- 
ing world. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 

RXPOST     ON     THX     ELBCnUCAL     AND     OaSICXMT 

WOIXZBS  Unskflotmxnt   Pbosuoc 
(By  Dr.  Betty  Ttaum) 
mrxoDuciioM 
The  United  States  has  used  a  Ubsral  "frea 
trads"  poUcy  slnoe  19S4.  oolmlnatlng  tax  tbs 
Osoeral  Agreements  on  Itolfls  and  TnOm 
(OATT)  ot  the  19eo^^  Unao^doymeat  and 
daersassd  proAU  in  ttie  teactUs-garmant  and 
sleotiloal-elactraiiics     Industilss.     bowaver. 
taava   caused   unions   to  ra-examlna   ttkslr 
traditional  support  ot  tres  trads  |y«lfi^^ 
llisiy  have  nfpiimA  to  Oongrsss  for  ameliora- 
tion at  thttx  pU^U  by  way  ot  rsstrtottoos  Im- 
poasd  by  a  quota  system.  THIS  plea  for  a  pro- 
*'""'"'~"*  iH'-T  tisi  met  stiff  rssasta luis  fiuui 
Isw-maksn  (altboi;«li  a  good  numbsr  do 
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■upport  tt),  eoonomlsts,  OAwaiiMper  ecUton. 
MM^  liutaatrleB  wUoli  produce  oommoctlUM 
for  export  or  lAtltib.  Unport  nm  m«t<it1al« 
Cram  abroMl.  AU  of  tbcm  faw  «  nUllAtorr 
trade  war  tAiroiigb  tbe  cutting  off  of  botb 
•sport  tntde  and  Imptwtatloa  of  vltaUy- 
nMdad  raw  mstarlala  U  quotaa  are  Intro- 
duced. XMentlaUy,  It  la  only  the  Indiutrles 
vtiloh  produce  ootmnoditles  for  domeattc  ooti- 
■unxptlon  which  are  ezertlDg  pceacurea  for 
a  restrlcUve  trade  poUcy,  but  thla  group  Is 
not  the  dominant  group  In  the  country. 

The  unions  place  primary  emptaaiU  upon 
Importa  ae  the  cauae  of  their  troubles,  but 
imports  are  not  so  much  the  cause  as  the 
result  of  other  causative  factors.  The  pri- 
mary cauae  of  unemployment  In  the  United 
States,  recognised  by  economists,  its  Infla- 
tion created  by  the  outflow  of  dollars  for  a 
Vietnam  War.  the  stationing  of  troops 
atooad,  foreign  aid  given  for  polltlaal  pur- 
poaea.  and  the  flow  of  ci^ltal  investment 
abroad.  UJS.  giant  corporations  bAve  estab- 
lished substdlarieB  abroad,  and  In  the  proc- 
ess have  eliminated  Jobe  for  tX.S.  workers. 
There  are  the  multinational  and  interna- 
tional corporations,  about  which  more  will 
be  said  In  the  second  part  of  this  report. 

CHAPTKB  1. — OnTATION  AND  KUNAWAT  SHOPS 

The  sole  reason  for  the  flow  of  cheaper 
Import*  Into  the  United  States  In  the  textile- 
garment  and  eleotrlcal-eleotronlcs  sector  of 
Indxiatry  Is  that  infiatinn  u  rampant  In  the 
united  States  for  reasons  already  given.  As 
prices  and  taxes  pushed  higher,  workers 
pushed  for  higher  wages  to  offset  these  rises. 
Since  labor  coats  are  the  highest  eomponant 
in  the  cost  of  producing  a  oommodlty,  the 
cost  of  production  In  the  United  States  ts 
^igt»«ir  than  In  any  other  pazt  at  the  wocUL 
But  buslneasmsa  are  always  seeking  for  the 
towest  unit  oost  In  tbalr  SMioh  for  proflta. 

The  giant  oorpocatlons  of  America  who 
own  their  own  ships  and  tankers  left  the  U.S. 
flag  for  foreign  flag  registry  to  escape  the 
high  Union  wages  and  labor  standards  on 
Shipboard.  The  same  thing  has  taken  place 
In  almoet  every  sector  of  U.S.  Industry  and 
tor  the  same  reason — to  escape  Inflationary 
eosts  brought  on  by  bad  government  pedi- 
cles which  they  supported  In  the  first  place, 
the  effects  of  which  they  now  seek  to  eso^M. 

Those  U.&  oc»poratlons  which  "run  away" 
hit  U.S.  workers  twice:  first,  by  moving 
plants  abroad,  completely  shutting  down 
shops  here  as  In  the  tiectrlcal  and  garment 
mdustrlee,  and,  second,  by  shipping  back 
their  aieaply-produced  forvlgn-maide  prod- 
ucts as  Imports  Into  the  United  States, 
against  which  the  hlgher-oost  domestically- 
produced  product  has  to  compete  at  a  dis- 
advantage, and  must  therefore  go  out  of 
bustnees  or  also  "run  away**.  To  add  Insult  to 
injury,  the  U.S.  government  Itself  aids  and 
abets  the  runaway  shop  by  way  of  tax  priv- 
ileges. In  Jime  1970,  Mr.  Nixon  added  still 
further  Injury  to  American  workers  when 
he  ordered  a  review  of  Oovemment  purchas- 
ing poUcles  to  see  If  more  goods  from  abroad 
could  be  used  to  meet  federal  needs.  He  stated 
he  was  using  Imports  as  an  antl-lnflatlon 
weapon.  The  trade-policy  debate  was  bitter 
Inside  the  Administration,  and  one  ofDdal 
lost  his  job  for  adrocatlng  protectionism.* 

The  electrieal-eleotrtmio  workers  and  tfie 
multinational  corporation 

William  Bywater,  President  of  District  8 
at  the  International  Unkm  of  Electrical, 
Badlo  and  Ma«»lne  Workers  (AFL-OIO)  ap- 
pearing before  the  House  Ways  and  Keens 
Committee  stated  the  case  for  the  eleotrtoal 
workers.  Hlstarlcally,  the  union  had  always 
■upporled  a  free  trade  policy. 

"But  trade  Is  changing.  We  are  no  longer 
eompeting  against  foreign  companies  Our 
competlton  are  dlvUtfons  of  domestic  cori>o- 
rattooa.  Almost  every  major  American  manu- 
faetuTsr  has  opened  plants  ahroad  to  take 
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adTantage  of  low  wage  rates.  They  have 
riiifted  production  from  the  United  States 
to  new  foreign  plants  built  with  American 
o^ltal  and  run  by  American  management. 
Oeneral  Instrument  Corporation  ts  In  Taiwan 
with  13,000  workers.  Phlloo-Ford  Corporation 
produces  radios  In  Taiwan.  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation,  RCA,  Ad- 
miral Corporation.  Motorola  Inc.,  and  Ampex 
Corporation  are  all  In  Taiwan.  Wage  rates 
are  15  cents  to  36  cents  an  hour.  The  United 
States  $3.76  per  hour  rate  meana  we  cant 
oon^Mte.  When  their  products — TV  sets,  tran- 
sistor radios,  typewriters,  eyeglasses,  and  a 
whole  range  of  consumer  goods  are  brought 
Into  this  country  they  are  given  the  brand- 
name  label  of  the  domestic  corporation.  They 
are  add  on  the  American  market  at  domestic 
prices." 

The  process  has  been  so  successful  that  the 
flight  of  American  capital  to  foreign  lands 
has  become  an  avalanche.  In  electrical- 
electronics  $a.6  billion  has  been  Invested  In 
new  plants  and  equipment  abroad,  princi- 
pally In  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  South  Korea, 
and  the  Mexican  border  zone,  or  they  have 
licensed  Japanese  firms  to  use  basic  American 
technology.  Profits  earned  and  accumulated 
are  reinvested  abroad.  Over  one-half  of  black 
and  white  TV  sets  come  from  American- 
owned  foreign  plants;  ninety  percent  of 
radloe  and  ti^M  recorders:  two-thirds  of  sew- 
ing machines;  all  portable  transistor  radios. 
As  a  result,  6000  jobs  per  month  have  been 
lost  In  the  last  three  years  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  trend  continues.  "What  free 
trade*  means  today,"  says  Byswater,  "is  the 
export  of  American  jobs  for  the  import  of 
American  company  producta.  No  economy  can 
survive  that  kind  of  International  trade  for 
long.  If  there  Is  to  be  free  trade,  then  let  It 
be  between  free  nations,  and  not  between 
the  various  subsidiaries  of  the  same  Inter- 
national corporation." 

Mr.  Byswater  continues  with  the  statement 
that  it  does  no  good  to  have  Untied  States 
corporations  open  plants  overseas  to  exploit 
local  workers.  Oak  Electronics  Corporation 
opened  a  TV  plant  In  South  Korea.  After  a 
few  years  ths  workers  organized  for  a  strike 
against  the  16  cent  hourly  wage.  So  the  com- 
pany alix4>Iy  dosed  up  shop  and  moved  to 
Thlwan.  Thereafter,  South  Korea  passed  a 
law  forbidding  strikss  against  American  cor- 
porations. "Now  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
free  trade,"  says  Mr.  Byswater,  "It  Is  nothing 
but  old-fashioned  wage  exploitation."  ■ 

The  latest  shop  closure  has  been  the 
Emerson  TV  plant  In  Jersey  City.  Zenith  is 
starting  construction  on  a  big,  new  plant 
In  Taiwan.  This  company's  employment  was 
down  4,000  In  1940.  "because  of  the  oonxpetl- 
tlve  neceeslty  of  making,  or  having  made  off- 
ahore,  producta  which  we  had  planned  only 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  produce  here  in  the 
United  States."  *  Thus,  a  trend  has  produced 
an  avalanche  abroad,  as  firms  like  Zenith  are 
actuaUy  forced  to  leaye  the  United  States 
through  competitive  practices. 

Paul  Jennings,  Prealdent  of  the  Intema- 
tlctial  Union  of  Electrical,  Badlo  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  Union  (AFL-CIO)  appearing 
before  a  Congressional  Koooomlo  Ctnunittee 
stated  that  Japanese  corporations  are  learn- 
ing from  UB.  entrepreneurs  and  are  telling 
Japanese  workers  who  are  unionised  to  keep 
wagee  down  or  they  will  move  to  Taiwan  or 
Hong  Kong  or  elsewliere.* 

Asked  by  one  of  the  Committee  members 
whether  American  oonstmiers  are  gtttlng  a 
better  price  from  the  product  produced  over- 
seas by  UJ3.  companies.  Mr.  Jennings  said: 

"We  have  just  the  opposite  proof.  We  have 
been  able  to  put  together  pieces  of  Infccma- 
tion  where  WesUnghouse  Is  now  bringing 
stuff  back  from  overseas,  and  oompanents, 
and  mostly  ^sse  higher  TV  operations  are 
put  together  overseas.  There  is  no  reduction 
in  the  price.  There  is  an  incredible  amount 
of  saving  that  goes  to  the  company  but  there 
la  no  reduction  In  the  price,  and  the  con- 
•onMr  gets  no  break  at  alL"  * 
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Upon  request,  Mr.  Jennings  produced  the 
fdlowlng  list.  Note  the  markup  In  price  be- 
tween "Price  landed  in  the  U.S."  and  the 
"Siiggested  retail  price." 

ONE  COMPANY'S  LIST  ■ 


Price 

Itnded  Sug- 

in  tfiM 

In    United  riUil 

Product                               Jtpen    States  price 


PMtabUrwIie S1L66  (13.S1  $39.9S 

AI»-FM  tuner  impIHIer P)  39.10  119.95 

Do - 31.M  3«.W  159.95 

Storoo  camtta  tap*  recorder. m  52.(3  149.95 

Sttrao  real  tap*  recorder 7a65  90.00  219.95 

Portable  eastatta (0  27.73  89.95 

Slarao  cataaUa  tape  recorder  wtth 

tpaakan. (»)  66.00  1S9.95 


i  Naaia  of  company  not  fivan. 
>  Unknown. 

The  International  Ladiet  Oarment  Workers 
Union  and  the  runaway  shop 

The  case  of  the  garment  workers  Is  some- 
what different  from  that  of  the  electrical 
workers.  The  latter  work  mainly  for  large 
corporations  which  have  established  subsidi- 
aries abroad,  but  the  garment  Industry  is 
composed  of  28,000  firms  ranging  in  size 
from  large  firms  downward  to  the  contractors 
and  sub-contractors,  socne  of  whom  work 
on  the  proverbial   "shoestring". 

The  Industry  has  a  long  history  of  run- 
away shops  seeking  to  evade  union  organiza- 
tion and  union  labor  standards.  When  labor 
waa  unorganized  In  the  southern  section  at 
the  country,  they  went  South  looking  for 
low  labor  costs.  But  now  that  the  South  Is 
becoming  organized,  they  are  leaving  the 
United  States  for  foreign  countries  where 
wage  standards  and  labor  conditions  are  dls- 
tlnctly  inferior  to  thoee  in  the  United  Statee. 

A  new  trend  is  presenting  Itself  in  the 
garment  Industry.  Where  formerly  all  oper> 
atlons  entailed  in  manufacturing  garments 
took  place  In  a  single  shop  (or  was  shared 
with  a  contractor) — the  designing,  cutting, 
sewing,  finishing,  pressing,  etc. — now  the 
cutting  job  alone  is  being  done  In  many 
shops,  after  which  the  cut  material  Is  bun- 
dled up  and  shipped  abroad  to  be  assembled 
and  finished  by  foreign  labor. 

The  garment  manxifacturer  who  seeks  to 
go  abroad  has  two  choices:  he  may  establish 
a  contracting  operation  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try which  will  be  controlled  by  outright 
ownership,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  through 
the  use  of  dununy  stockholders,  American 
or  foreign.  (New  companies  with  a  majority 
control  of  Mexican  nationals  get  tax  ad- 
vantages imder  the  Mexican  law  not  avail- 
able to  companies  that  are  controlled  by 
non- Mexicans) .  Or  he  may  rely  on  the  serv- 
ices of  a  foreign  contractor  and  even  back 
him  financially  as  le  done  In  the  United 
States.  Tight  secrecy  is  kept  on  this  activity 
by  the  American  firm  so  that  workers,  the 
iininn,  and  even,  customers  do  not  know 
that  the  contract  work  is  being  done  outside 
the  ootmtry,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  the 
facts  about  such  operations. 

Oarment  firms  located  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  sections  of  the  United  States  estab- 
lish contracting  shops  In  the  Caribbean 
(Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Haiti),  the 
Canal  Zone,  Panama,  Costa  Rica  in  Central 
America,  and  some  go  as  far  as  the  Philip- 
pines. West  Coast  firms  estabUsh  these  shops 
in  the  Mexican  border  sone.  Worker  produc- 
tivity is  basically  the  same  in  all  the  areas. 
There  Is  no  difference  in  the  work  put  out 
abroad  from  that  domefltlcally-produeed 
when  technology  and  managerial  know-how 
are  intamatlonallzed. 

Wane  ditferentials 

For  thirteen  of  the   18  countries  where 

UB.  garment  oontractora  are  to  be  found 

the  wage  differential  equaled  or  exceeded  93 

an  hoar.  For  8  countries,  Inludlng  the  MexU 


oan  border  ana  the  average  UB.  hourly  wage 
was  highar  by  $1M  or  tlM.  Only  for  two 
ansa  vaa  the  wage  diftarentlal  down  to  ^l.Te 
or  $1.71  per  hour,  m  Canada,  where  wages  are 
mueb  higher,  the  wage  differential  was  56 
cents  an  hour  lass.  TW>Ie  I  aihowa  why  Ameri- 
can entrepreneun  leave  home. 

Stnoe  1908  370  Itena  in  the  textile  and 
eleotronlos  Industrlea  have  set  \ip  plants  in 
Mexico  and  another  70  cr  80  will  enter  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  In  an  area  of  high  unem- 
ployment, 36,000  Mwrtoans  have  been  put  to 
work  at  very  low  wagee,  and  about  $36  mlUlon 
added  to  the  Meyl<mn  eoooomy  by  way  of  sal- 
arias,  rente,  taxea  and  services.  Mexico  is 
trying  to  get  European  and  Jupmiuee  com- 
panies to  its  border  region  in  order  to  reach 
the  Southern  VB.  market.  It  has  an  im- 
favorahle  balance  of  trade  slt\iatlon  with  the 
UB..  had  an  $800  mlUlon  deficit  last  year. 

Along  the  length  of  Ite  1800  mile  border  a 
border  eone  twenty  kilometers  deep  has  been 
opened  for  the  imnrmihllng  and  rT«wirng 
plants  owned  by  American  citizens.  Under 
present  arrangements  UB.  firms  located  In 
this  zone  are  allowed  to  Import  raw  mate- 
rials from  the  United  Statee  duty  free.  But 
the  assembled  dresses  or  other  garments 
must  then  be  shipped  out  of  Mexico  back  to 
the  United  Statee.  The  Mexican  government 
does  not  Intend  to  create  competition  for  Its 
own  manufacturers.  This  is  Mexican  law. 

The  An^-CIO  is  strongly  opposing  Mexico's 
border  industrialization  program.  The 
ILOWU  made  an  lnve«tlgatlon  of  the  border 
region  stretching  from  Mexlcall  to  Tijuana, 
south  of  the  California  boirder,  and  found 
appitfel  oontractore  mushrooming  in  the  area. 
More  than  3,000  workers  were  being  employed. 
Some  30  shops  were  licensed  and  registered 
with  the  authorities,  thus  Tnia.iring  them 
"legitimate,"  and  were  known  locaUy  as 
"Maqull  adores." 

In  moet  cases  these  ahope  were  well 
ventilated  and  even  alr-condltioned.  But  a 
much  larger  number  of  shops  locally  de- 
scribed as  "Ensembladcree"  were  neither 
registered  nor  licensed,  operated  clandestine- 
ly in  all  sorts  of  locations  like  garages  or  little 
unheated  store  fronts.  Their  total  nimiber 
was  not  known  because  they  do  not  display 
names  or  addreeses  and  have  no  phones  in 
nxMt  cases.  Agente  In  Los  Angeles  pick  \xp 
the  work  for  these  two  types  of  shop.  Typical- 
ly, new  workers  are  hired  as  learners,  and  in 
the  small  Ensemtoladores,  often  theee  new 
employes  are  paid  nothing  diu^ng  the  InitlSLl 
period  of  employment,  and  the  length  of 
this  period  is  not  spelled  out,  all  In  violation 
of  the  law. 

In  the  countries  shown  on  Table  I,  sub- 
sidizing of  i4>parel  contracting  operations  as 
well  as  other  export  Industries  by  the  host 
country  la  widespread.  Income  and  other 
taxes  may  t>e  runitted  in  fuU  or  In  part. 
New  Plant  oonstruotlon  may  be  subsidized, 
or  customs  duties  waived  on  machinery, 
equipment  and  building  materials  used  in 
plant  construction  there.  Special  credit  terms 
may  be  arranged  for  ptirobaeing  maohinary 
and  equipment,  or  to  bolster  working  cspltal. 
Although  tmder  Mexican  law  at  least  61  per- 
cent of  the  oapltal  at  an  enterprise  must  be 
Mexican,  this  Is  waived  for  the  border  regicm. 
If  they  do  have  a  Mexican  majority  (arranged 
through  dummy  stock  ownership) ,  they  get 
additional  tax  concessions  for  up  to  10  years 
with  the  possibUity  of  another  five-year  ex- 
tension. There  are  other  taxee  which  are  for- 
given, and,  with  soms  variation  this  holds 
true  for  the  countries  listed  in  Table  I. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  promulgation 
of  Item  807  of  the  Tariff  Code,  which  was 
adopted  In  1983  served  as  a  catalyst  for  run- 
away shops  in  addition  to  the  subsidies  of- 
fered by  foreign  governments  and  the  low 
labor  costs.  Item  807  states  that  if  a  garment 
Is  cut  here  in  the  United  States  with  ma- 
terial produced  in  the  United  States  (em- 
phasis added  because  this  is  an  Important 
point),  and  Is  shipped  outside  the  country 
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to  be  assembled  and  returned  to  the  United 
States,  then  the  customs  duty  at  the  border 
Is  to  be  paid  only  on  "the  added  value"  pro- 
duced abroad.  In  other  words,  the  tariff  will 
be  placed  only  on  the  very  low  cost  of  labor 
which  was  added  abroad.  Obvloualy,  the 
added  tariff  cost  will  be  so  low  as  to  make 
It  very  profitable  to  use  cheap  labor  abroad 
even  though  shipping  charges  must  also  be 
added.  As  a  result,  the  doUar  value  of  Item 
807  Imports  (valued  at  the  point  of  entry) 
rose  by  a  stupendous  2.348  percent  in  Ave 
short  years.* 

Table  2  shows  the  speed  with  which  Item 
807  was  taken  advantage  of  after  1963.  It 
shows  the  dollar  volume  of  imports,  with 
Mexico  leading  with  4aA  percent  of  the  to- 
tal in  1968.  Jamaica  was  next  with  16.8 
percent;  Philippines  12.9  percent;  Canada 
6.8  percent;  Trinidad-Tobago  6.8  percent; 
Costa  Blca  4.4  percent.  Twenty-seven  other 
nations  accounted  for  the  remaining  13B 
percent. 

Dr.  Teper  of  ILOWU  points  to  the  sec- 
tion of  Item  807  which  states  that  the  cut 
textile  going  abroad  for  assembling  must  be 
of  UB.  make  for  Item  807  benefits  to  be 
available.  He  states  that  once  a  bolt  of  ma- 
terial has  been  cut  on  UB.  cutting  tablea 
you  can  never  tell  from  what  country  H 
originated  since  the  labels  are  off.  rat- 
elgn-produced  textiles  cut  in  the  United 
States  are  therefore  illegally  coming  within 
the  scope  of  the  low  tariff  benefits  of  Item 
807,  althotigh  It  Is  impossible  to  physicaUy 
determine  the  national  origin  of  the  cut  ma- 
terials. 

Meanwhile,  the  jobs  of  garment  workers 
in  the  United  States  are  eroded,  since  It  is 
mainly  the  cutting  operation  which  Is  left. 
Roughly,  one  production  worker  of  twenty 
does  the  cutting  in  garment  manufacturing. 
The  other  nineteen  do  the  other  operations. 
When  cut  piece  goods  are  shipped  out,  so 
are  19  other  jobs,  Mexico  being  the  largest 
recipient.* 

The  ILOWU  figures  show  a  net  loss  of 
potential  jobs,  which  they  attribute  solely 
to  in^wrts,  reaching  a  figure  of  —348.500  for 
the  years  1956  to  1969.  The  author  of  this 
report  views  this  figure  vrith  some  scepti- 
cism, since  other  factors  producing  unem- 
ployment were  at  work  during  these  years 
besides  Imports. 

The  Union  is  hoping  to  get  Item  807  nulli- 
fied on  the  ground  that  other  operations 
besides  "assembling"  to  go  Into  the  finished 
product,  such  as  buttonholes,  trimmings, 
stretching  of  fabrics,  pinking  of  seams,  pleat- 
Ings,  smocking,  shirring,  eto.  All  of  these 
operations  enhance  the  value  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  and  are  unrelated  to  "assem- 
bling". The  Union  is  particularly  anxious  to 
have  Item  807  removed  from  the  books.  And 
where  foreign  governments  offer  subsidies 
to  lure  firms,  countervailing  dutiea  should 
be  imposed  against  them. 

CHAFT^    a. THS   PROS    AND    CONS    OT    PBOTSC- 

noNiSM  vs.  FazB  tsadb 
The  opinions  of  economists,  new8pi4>er 
editors  and  officials  on  protectionism  vs.  free 
trade  policies  for  the  United  Statee  will 
be  Included  In  this  chapter,  to  be  foUowed 
by  union  proposals  for  Congressional  actUm 
on  their  unemployment  problMns. 

The  classic  approach  to  free  trade  Is  based 
on  the  principle  of  Comporotliie  AdV€tntage. 
This  means  that  If  England  can  produce 
woolen  goods  at  less  cost  than  In  American 
factoriee,  then  the  American  consumer  gains 
from  the  English  imports.  Market  foroes  lead 
producers  in  each  area  of  the  worid  to  spe- 
cialize in  the  production  of  goods  on  wliloh 
their  costs  are  lower.  Then  each  area  Importa 
the  goods  that  are  ooetller  tar  it  to  produoe. 
Such  a  policy  leads  to  the  greatest  total 
worldwide  production,  so  that  oonsxmisrB  re- 
ceive the  largest  possible  supidy  ot  foods. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  SFtlele. 


Foreign  trade  helps  every  coimtry  make 
the  beet  use  of  its  economic  resources  »«<1 
thus  wortdwlde  levels  of  living  are  raised.  It 
brings  new  products  to  oonsumers  in  the 
leas  technically  advanced  oountriee.  It  is 
supposed  to  lead  to  worid  understanding  and 
to  worid  peace.  For  these,  and  other  reasons, 
economists  for  two  hundred  years  have 
argued  for  free  trade,  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantagee  of  expanded  total  income,  increased 
productivity,  and  a  generally  more  efficient 
economy.  They  have  always  been  opposed  to 
moet  man-made  restrictions  against  free 
trade.  But  they  have  fafied  to  convince 
everybody,  and  the  trend  toward  protection- 
lam  is  growing  In  this  period  of  recession. 
Inflation,  and  unemployment.  More  and  more 
the  economists  are  warning  of  the  dangers 
Inherent  In  a  protectionist  policy  for  the 
United  States. 

Richaid  N.  Oardner,  economist,  writing  in 
the  War/Peace  Repcst  of  April,  1971  states 
that  the  United  States  is  faced  with  three 
alternatives  on  the  question  of  imports.  The 
first  approach  would  be  the  protectionism 
for  which  pressures  are  building  up.  If  such  a 
policy  is  pursued  then  five  results  would  fol- 
low: 

1)  It  woidd  disrupt  worldwide  economic 
links. 

2)  Isolation  would  follow,  both  politically 
and  economically. 

3)  It  wo^d  result  in  higher  domestic 
prices  for  consumers. 

4)  Domestic  inflation  wotild  be  aggravated. 
6)  Any  gain   in   the   relatively  low- wage 

jobs  in  our  import-competing  industries 
would  be  offset  by  the  loss  of  relatively  high- 
wage  jobe  in  otir  export  industries  resulting 
from  foreign  retaliation. 

The  second  approach  is  that  used  by  the 
Executive  branch  of  our  government  since 
1067.  It  consists  of  small  steps  forward  while 
buying  off  the  moet  insistent  demands  for 
protection.  It  consists  of  voluntary  quotas  or 
other  special  deals  such  as  for  Japanese  tex- 
tiles. It  is  a  temporary  device  only.  "But  In 
trade  policy,  as  in  other  fields,  you  r^n  die 
from  an  overdose  of  pragmatism,"  he  says. 
History  shows  It  is  difficult  to  contain  pro- 
tectionist pressiires. 

For  the  third  a4>proach  the  author  «<»Uft 
for  free  trade  by  stages  after  the  1973  Ken- 
nedy Round  cuts  tariffs  to  10  percent  or  less 
for  Europe  under  the  GATT  agreements.  But 
with  this,  he  warns,  must  go  a  program  for 
assistance  of  workers,  commiinlties,  and 
firms  adjusting  to  international  competi- 
tion; new  riiles  covering  the  rights  and  i«- 
aponaibllitles  of  multinational  companies  ^lyl 
the  conflicting  efforts  of  governments  to  reg- 
ulate them;  Improvemente  in  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  In  exchange  rates.  But  suOi  a  pro- 
gram cannot  get  under  way  until  the  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  burdens  of  Vietnam 
are  removed.^ 

Richard  Farmer  at  the  Indiana  Unlversitf 
Oraduate  School  of  Business  writing  on  tar> 
Iffs,  quotas  and  class  structtire,  joins  the 
academic  group  for  free  trade.  Then  are 
winners  and  loans  in  a  free  trade  aituatlon. 
he  points  out.  The  winners  tMid  to  be  high 
productivity  firms,  and  the  hl^-wage  per- 
sona connected  with  them.  Theee  are  export- 
ing flrma.  Other  winners  include  all  con- 
sumers, because  the  effect  of  tnsle  restric- 
tions is  to  raise  prtoas  of  '^"Tumirr  goods,  as 
in  the  preeent  textUe  case.  The  Iceos  are  the 
flrma  with  lower  productivity  who  are  not  in 
a  positi<»i  to  take  proper  steps  when  foreign 
competitors  invade  their  marketa.  These 
firms  do  not  seek  our  foreign  markets,  and 
therefore  seek  protection.  Protectionist  sen- 
timents are  dangerous  for  a  r^ildly  zlsti^ 
standard  of  living,  making  this  goal  mora 
difficult  to  achieve.  Yet  people  lose  their  jbfas 
and  blame  It  on  intports.  "How  do  you  con- 
vince the  worker  otherwise?"  he  asks.*^ 
Lawrence  Krause,  economist,  stetes  that 
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oroteetlon  would  lncre«>*  prloes,  HtcrUlclng 
oooconMr  intwti  to  teztOt  and  atios 
Intonsto." 

ProCaaaor  SMnodson  ot  ICXT^  foramcat 
■GMlemlo  «oonomist  of  th*  Unltad  Btetoa 
whose  text  booka  aze  required  cUmIo  read- 
ing In  the  Boonomlce  Depertmants  d  col- 
leges and  unlvenltleB.  ahazpty  deoUred  hla 
opposition  to  the  pcoteettonlsm  being  de- 
manded  by  the  steel  Industry.  He  told  1000 
executives  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Steel 
Institute  last  week  that  he  "dldnt  come  380 
miles  Just  to  tell  you  what  you  want  to  hear." 
He  declared  that  he  was  one  of  the  academic 
eoonomlats  who  oppoee  "the  eort  of  quota 
arrangement  you  want  so  badly  you  can 
taste  It."  u 

Robert  HeUbroner  Is  one  eoooomlst  who 
has  looked  at  the  "free  trade"  theory  with  a 
erltloal  eye.  The  "free  trade"  theory  waa 
baaed  on  the  concept  that  the  flows  of  trade 
between  nations  wotUd  "balance"  with  no 
Uockage  by  way  of  tariffs  or  other  Impedi- 
menta (except  where  Infant  Industrlea  of 
emerging  natlona  had  to  be  protected).  In 
practice  It  haa  not  really  balanced  because 
of  the  monetary  probtema  of  bal&nce-of- 
payments.  It  hasnt  reaUy  worked  because  It 
Is  not  only  a  matter  of  flow  of  commodities 
from  one  nation  to  another,  but  also  a  flow 
of  capital  with  Its  transfer  from  one  country 
to  another,  waging  wars  overseas,  going  Into 
Swiss  banks,  and  Investing  In  for^gn  enter- 
prlaes.  So  some  nations  have  trouble  "financ- 
ing" their  Impoits  and  others  have  trouble 
seUlng  their  products  because  they  do  not 
want  the  currency  of  the  other  country,  llien 
there  Is  the  theory  that  If  the  other  fellow 
could  produce  a  cheaper  product  than  you 
could,  then  you  had  better  turn  to  another 
type  of  Industry.  Those  who  raise  *«««»h«m 
best,  or  coffee  best,  found  the  disparity  with 
rich  countries  widening. 

It  Is  an  era  where  domestlcaUy-produoed 
goods  which  used  to  be  shipped  Intema- 
tknaUy.  Is  being  largely  replaced  by  an  era 
where  nations  affect  one  another  by  directly 
producing  "foreign"  goods  wltliln  each  other's 
eooncmlee.  Corporations  from  the  Umted 
States  are  producing  commodities  abroad, 
and  foreign  cocpnatlons  9n  iMXHludng  oom- 
nwdltleB  In  the  Uhlted  atotsa." 

OATTs  General  Director.  Ohvler  Lang,  dis- 
turbed at  the  curreoft  trend,  states  that: 

"Protectionism  Invites  legitimate  retalia- 
tion by  other  countries.  If  not  successfully 
realBted,  It  might  provoke  a  chain  reaction 
that  could  put  at  risk  the  multilateral  trad- 
ing system  and  any  possibility  of  further 
progress.  Restrlctloas  breed  restrictions,  to 
the  commercial  and  economic  disadvantage 
of  aU."  " 

Worid  trade  would  slow  down  and  shrink 
and  the  world  economy  would  beocxne  mose 
unabable. 

And  a  high  UJB.  oOeial  (unnamed)  stated: 
"Since  we're  richer,  I  suppose  you  could  argue 
tJiat  we  could  most  eaally  weather  the  eco- 
nomic warfare,  but  we  would  pay  stiff  penal- 
ties for  many  decades  In  lost  prestige  and 
opportunttlea."  x 

Europeans  are  warning  United  States  Dip- 
lomats that  a  trade  war  among  Industrial 
oountrles  will  resulit  fTCm  proteotlonlsm.  In 
1070,  the  European  CXnomon  Market  (Suro- 
pean  Boonamlo  Onmmuntty)  tlireatened  re- 
prisals. 

Bepresentatlve  Boggs  (Dem.  La.)  said  that 
the  United  Staites,  J^Mn,  and  the  Common 
BCarkst  must  work  together  or  a  trade  war 
follows  which  can  hurt  both  sides.  Japaneee 
leaders  concede  that  a  shs^  cut  In  expotts 
can  haavlly  damage  her  industries.  Olie  re- 
sult could  be  that  nations  blocked  fMm 
United  States  maikets  would  "stiove"  harder 
into  the  remaining  markets  abroad.  BnaU 
buys  Its  wheat  tkom  ''^*"^4e  ratther  than  the 
United  States:   It  sdls  its  coffee  direct  to 


footnotes  at  end  at  artlde. 


other  countries  rather  than  through  United 
States  marksts.  If  United  States  protection- 
ism gets  any  wane  there  will  be  more  at  this. 
Also,  there  could  be  possible  reprisals  against 
U.8.  companies  in  Latin  America  and  else- 
where. In  an  all  out  trade  war  the  United 
Statee  would  loee  three  Jobs  based  on  eqiorts 
for  every  one  gained  by  domestlo  Industrlss 
taking  back  markets  lost  to  Imparts." 

The  editors  of  our  leading  newapapers  have 
been  much  disturbed  by  the  proteoUonlat 
pressures.  The  WaU  Street  Journal  haa  been 
editorialising  Intensively  on  the  evil  results 
of  protectionism,  dtlng  all  the  consequences 
which  have  been  given  above  by  the  eoono- 
mlBts.>*  The  New  York  Times  sharee  this 
opinion  and  ran  a  q>eoial  astide  titled 
"Smoot-Hawley  revistted."  the  gist  of  which 
is  as  follows: 

Forty  yean  ago,  diirlng  a  period  of  high 
unemployment.  Congress  put  import  quotas 
on  textiles,  shoes,  oil,  and  many  other  prod- 
ucts, under  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of 
1030.  "Labor  realized  that  higher  prices 
would  result,  but  succumbed  to  the  chimeri- 
cal hope  that  the  bill  would  relieve  unem- 
ployment." One  thousand  and  thirty-eight 
leading  economists  luged  the  President  to 
veto  the  bill,  warning  that  it  would  bring  re- 
taliation, but  the  bill  was  passed.  Retaliation 
by  all  countries  followed.  The  United  States 
trade  barriers  against  Japan  frustrated  the 
efforts  of  the  liberal  Japanese  Qovemment  to 
Improve  economic  conditions  through  ex- 
panded trade.  Japan  Is  a  mountainous  Island 
which  Is  Incapable  of  raising  sufficient  food 
for  her  populaUon,  and  must  therefore  ex- 
port manufactured  goods  to  survive.  Trade 
barriers  led  to  a  more  nationalistic  and  mili- 
tant policy  as  military  elements  gained  con- 
trol. The  next  step  was  the  overrunning  of 
Southeast  Asia  which  would  supply  rloe  for 
Japan,  and  thus  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  sowed 
the  seeds  of  the  J^MUoese  Asian  Ou-Prosper- 
Ity  Sphere. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  was  wtnee 
off  after  Smoot-Hawley  than  It  had  been  be- 
fore. A  world  depression  followed  the  col- 
lapse of  world  trade.  The  Act  worsened  un- 
employment for  labor.  Industry  and  agricul- 
ture on  a  world-wide  scale.  Its  repercussions 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  naitionalism  and 
economic  autarchy  In  many  countries,  ^nd 
to  the  deepening  polltloal  crisis  of  the  loavs 
which  Isd  to  taie  rtse  of  a  Nasi  Oaamany. 

The  40-year  old  peCttlon  which  had  been 
signed  by  more  than  1,000  economists  in  1030 
was  retasued  In  Sqytember  1070  by  4,000 
American  economists,  together  with  a  new 
petition  reaffirming  the  damage  that  protec- 
tionism would  do.  If  the  United  Statee  goee 
protectionist,  severe  retaliation  from  Europe 
and  other  countries  would  follow,  and  his- 
tory would  repeat  itself." 

Poettioiu  Of  the  Vniona 
Boonomlats  are  saying  that  the  sochmt  in- 
flation can  be  ctirbed,  the  aooner  otui  the 
economy  resume  its  solid  growth.  But  the 
imlons  are  saying  that  the  liberal  trade  pcd- 
ides  wbiob  began  in  1934  and  extended 
throuf^  the  OATT  agreements  are  imreal- 
letlo  today.  When  interviewed.  Dr.  Uksar  Tap- 
er, research  director  of  the  nowu.  down- 
graded the  contention  of  the  economists 
that  quotas  would  msan  higher  prloae  for 
oonsumera,  mcne  Inflation,  more  unemploy- 
ment, as  domestlo  manufacturers  no  long- 
er faced  with  oompetltlon  from  abroad 
would  have  no  Incentive  to  ke^  down  ooets. 
"We  have  38.000  firms  in  competition  with 
eaott  other,  and  tturtTs  enough  to  keep  down 
prices,"  he  ssld.» 

It  to  reoognlaad  now  by  the  Ani-OlO  and 
the  eoonoDJotB  that  tlM  problem  of  ttie  mul- 
tftiatinnal  corporatton  and  the  Amarloan  sn- 
tiqjreusnrs  who  flood  the  »»*M^fit  with  their 
low-oQst  fbrstgn-mada  fooai  «•  •  Mgk  pvoM 
must  be  dealt  wtthr-4nit  tte  unioaa  ai« 
ealllng  for  quotas,  and  the  eoooamiata  arc 


aaylng  that  q\iotaa  whloh  oatoh  every  Im- 
port In  Ua  net  are  not  the  answer  alnoe 
trade  wan  would  foUow.*^  Tills  fact  is  rse- 
ognlaed  by  Europe,  J^ian,  and  the  umted 
Stats*  and  Htm/t  U  why  T>n*j>tiij  1)m  ha(H 
pened  thua  fhr,  daaptte  the  prsssuiee.  Piea- 
Idaot  Hlxon's  atratsgy  of  hsadlng  off  toutfi 
Im^port  controls  (except  for  tsstUes)  to  to 
ease  aeceaa  to  "import  relief".  The  1003  TMde 
Eipanalon  Act  rir»wt^»nw1  an  "aaaistanos'* 
esoiHIw  clause  which  provided  that  an  In- 
dustry or  Its  worksrs  oan  qualify  for  V^d- 
erml  adjustment  ssslstsnce  if  they  can  show 
damage  "In  major  part"  due  to  past  tariff 
cuts.  Ftom  108a  to  1080  the  Tariff  oommla- 
sion  had  rejected  pleas  for  asslstancs,  bat 
in  1080  thrse  groupe  of  stselworksrs  wers  de- 
clared eligible  for  assistance  because  past 
tariff  cuts  had  Inflated  imports.  The  lald- 
off  workers  were  to  get  >80  a  week  for  fiS 
weeks,  and  a  few  won  lunvp  sxium  of  gSOOO.* 
To  ease  the  granting  of  this  asststanoe,  Nix- 
on has  now  stated  that  the  hardship  would 
not  have  to  be  related  to  a  prior  tariff  re- 
duction as  currently  reqxilred — ^It  will  be 
enough  if  increased  imports  are  involved  as 
a  "substantial  cause"  rather  than  ttie  cvir- 
rent  "primary  cause",  and  the  companlee  are 
seeking  protectionism  in  order  to  be  ^Igible 
for  assistance. 

Adjustment  asstetanoe  Is  granted  to  speciflo 
companlee  or  workers  in  the  form  of  k>*na, 
tax  relief,  relocation  and  Job  training  grants, 
bm  as  Dr.  Teper  pointed  out,  "What  good 
does  it  do  the  worker  to  be  retrained,  only 
to  find  that  there  are  no  JoIm  avaUaUe  for 
which  to  use  that  training?" 

The  queetlon  of  protectionism  is  a  serious 
one.  For  one  thing,  if  Oongrees  reetrlcLs  tex- 
tiles and  ahoes,  a  host  of  other  products  will 
intensify  pressure.  At  the  present  time  there 
Is  a  demand  for  import  limitation  in  seventy 
general  product  categories.  And  the  powerful 
Steel  Institute  meeting  now  in  New  York  is 
raising  strong  demands  for  quotas  for  steel. 

XTNIOIf  PSOPOSALS 

Tlie  United  Eleotrlcal,  Radio,  and  Mai^hin^ 
Workers  has  a  program  to  meet  the  foreign 
runaway  menace: 

"To  curb  the  imllmlted  power  of  corpom- 
tlons  to  destroy  American  Jobs,  without  in- 
citing an  International  trade  war  which 
would  harm  the  American  people  by  further 
reducing  exports  and  encouraging  price  In- 
greaeea  at  home: 

1)  the  Immediate  prohlbltlcm  by  the 
United  States  of  the  establishment  of  any 
new  runaway  foreign  plants  by  American 
flrms. 

3)  An  excess  proflrts  tax  levied  on  proAte 
made  by  American  oorporatlans  in  the  over- 
sees plants  they  now  own  which  employ 
workers  at  conditions  inferior  to  thoee  in  the 
ndr  Labor  Standards  Act— #1.80  nrnmimiw. 
hourly  wagss,  tor  a  40  hour  week. 

8)  Clcelng  the  tariff  locqiholes  In  Items 
808.30  and  807.00  of  the  law  which  gives 
American  companlee  ^Mcial  exranptlons  on 
duties  on  goods  they  produoe  abroad. 

4)  Negotiation  by  the  United  States  of  fair 
agreements  with  other  oountrles,  mutually 
advantageous  to  all  parties  and  prohibiting 
unfair  trade  practices  as  dumping,  and  the 
use  of  sweatshop  labor  and  the  like. 

5)  An  immediate  end  to  the  Vietnam  War 
and  a  sharp  cutback  In  military  spending 
as  the  major  step  In  ending  inflation  and 
Inqnovlng  the  price  position  of  American 
products  here  and  abroad. 

8)  Sharp  cutiMoks  In  the  heavy  research 
and  development  q>endlng  now  wasted  on 
military  and  spaos  developments  and  timns- 
fer  of  the  funds,  the  sdsntlflo  and  engineer- 
ing personnel,  to  the  development  of  im- 
proved civilian  products  for  the  domestlo  and 
export  trade. 

7)  Workers  dl^daoed  by  imparts  should 
be  granted  the  equivalent  of  SiH>plementary 
Unemployment  BensAts  for  63  weeks. 
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Program  of  the  Diternatlonal  Union  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  (IXTE)  presented  by  Mr. 
Paul  Jennlnge 

1)  Regulate  and  supervise  export  of  cap- 
ital to  all  countries. 

3)  Remove  tax  Incentives  now  in  law  to 
wf,yxt  foreign  investment.  This  includes  rs- 
qulrlng  taxation  of  profits  wherever  earned 
at  the  time  they  are  earned. 

3)  Require  labeling  of  products  by  ooun- 
try  of  origin  from  any  country — including 
U.8.  brand  items  and  all  con^xinents. 

4)  Tax  the  export  of  capital  to  create  a 
disincentive  to  produce  abroad. 

6)  Make  U.S.  government-eubsldlzed  pat- 
ents the  property  of  the  United  Statee  gov- 
ernment with  royalties  paid  to  the  United 
Statee  Treasury. 

Proposals  of  the  ILOWU  given  by 
Dr.  Lazar  Teper 

1)  Limitation  of  oi^ital  export  and  con- 
trol of  It. 

3)  Determine  the  extent  to  which  corpo- 
rate policy  Is  causing  unemployment. 

3)  Taxation  of  proflte  realized  abroad  to 
reduce  incentives. 

4)  Quotas. 

A  few  globally-minded  labor  theorists  sug- 
gest  world  unions  to  raise  pay  and  living 
standards  world-wide.  For  the  l07O's  It  is 
considered  to  be  still  a  "dream",  but  Walter 
Reuther  had  talked  of  this  for  the  auto- 
mobile industry."  In  1070  repreeentatlves  of 
electrical  and  electronics  imions  from  31 
countries  met  at  the  Hague  to  co-ordinate 
bargaining  with  multinationals.  ■> 

TABLE  l.-AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS,  APPARa  IN- 
DUSTRY, UNITED  STATES  AND  FORQGN  COUNTRIES 
EXPORTING  UNDER  ITEM  t07.00  TSUS,  1969 

(ExprMtwl  In  United  States  currancyl 


(ieunlry 


Avsnas 

keuny 

•arnlni* 


United  Stete* 

C«n«d« 

B»rt>»doi 

Brttisfc  Bshamts 

British  Honduras... 

ColofflMa 

Coita  Ric« „„ 

Dominican  Rtpiblle"III""I~" 

Frwich  Wtst  Indiss 

Guatemala 

HMi iiiii;iiii;iii™ii;i 

Honduns 

JssmIcs 

Lasward'and  windmrd  i^ambHII 

Meideo  (bordar  radon) 

Nathariands  AntHlas 

Panama 

PbRlppina  Raputillc 

TrtnJdad  "a'nd  'iiiii»VJlV".Z'Ji" 


VLli 
L75 
.22 
.SS 
.23 
.20 
.28 
.36 
.35 
.29 
.19 
.23 
.31 
.21 
.35 
.21 
.60 
.23 
.29 
.26 


Note:  Tha  fliuras  do  not  teka  account  of  aanrinis  of  eetteia 
wortcars  (l.t.  iadustriai  lMinaworl(en)  In  toraitn  coentrtea  In 
soma  araas  thalr  numtxr  is  signilieani  Homoawrkar  watas  ara 
Iwt  a  fraction  of  tlia  aamlnp  of  lactoiy  wortwn  In  tha  aama 
countrtoa. 

TABLE  2.-D0LUR  VOLUME  OF  IMPORTS  UNDER  ITEM  907 
|ln  valuation  at  point  of  entry  Into  Unltad  Stetet] 


Principal 
countria* 


1965 


1967 


1969 


Canada 24,670  489,717  2,360,247 

CoaURlea 91,813  1,903,792 

Haiti 208,135  136,864  817^305 

Honduras. 74,629  806,258 

Jamaica 1,017,239  4,521,671  6,398,810 

•JS""- 9.325  3.977,424  17,235333 

PkBippinaa 805,468  5,234,993 

TrinMad-TotMgo 790,116  2,338,853 

Tetel  dollar  volums 

from  Importe 

from  UAtirm* 

•broad 1,259,369  10,887,702  136.995,591 


TABU  2.— DOLLAR  VOLUME  OF  IMPORTS  UNDER  fTEM 

807 — Continued 

[In  vslsrtloB  St  point  of  antry  into  United  Stataa] 


Principal 
countrte* 

1965 

1967 

1969 

Importe  from  27 
othar  countries... 

471,008 

1,328,127 

■3,542,259 

Totel 

.    1,730,377 

12,215,829 

40,537.850 

Footnote  at  %nd  of  table. 
CZVn ^1877— J>art  88 


'  Nota  that  the  Imports  from  27  countries  from  foreifn  firms 
was  only  l/12th  tha  toUl  coming  from  U.S.  firms  abroad. 

rooTifona 
•The  "free  trade"  is  not  really  ftee  be- 
cause these  are  restrictions,  and  the  United 
Statee  never  signed  the  OATT  treatise,  al- 
though It  adheres  to  the  agreen[ients. 

•  United  States  News.  Vol.  60:  43-4.  July  6. 
1070. 

■  Nsw  York  Times,  January  3, 1071. 
*Mr.  Wright  of  Zenith.  In  Un«ed  Statu 
Newt,  July  6,  1070,  p.  44. 

*  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Congress,  01st  Congress. 
Second  Seeslon.  1070,  July  37-30,  1070. 

•/bid.,  p.  841. 

T  New  York  Times.  May  10, 1071. 

•Lazare  Ivpat.  Item  807.00  of  the  TaHff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ap- 
parel Industry.  ILOWU,  New  York.  May 
1070,  p.  34.  -         / 

*Oerment  workers  questioned  state  there 
are  still  many  flrms  in  the  industry  whloh 
produce  the  entire  garment  here  in  the 
UnKed  Statee. 

"  Richard  N.  Gardner.  "Free  Ttade  by  3000 
AJJ.?"  War/Peace  Report,  April  1071. 

"  Richard  N.  Farmer,  "TarUTS.  Quotaa.  and 
Class  Structure".  BusiTiess  Horizons.  Indiana 
Univ.  Graduate  School  of  Business.  voL  13, 
No.  8,  Dec.  1070,  pp.  39-34. 

"New  York  Times,  May  37. 1071.  p  58:  New 
York  Times,  Nov.  17,  1070. 

"New  York  Times,  May  37,  1071,  p.  65. 

"Robert  Hellbroner:  "The  Multinational 
Corporation  and  the  Nation-State".  New 
York  Review  of  Books,  Feb.  11,  1071  pp.  30-8. 

»  united  Statee  News,  Sept.  14.  1070,  p.  48. 

"WaU  Street  Journal,  Nov.  18,  1070,  3:8. 

"  United  States  News,  vol.  80.  Sept.  14, 1070, 
pp.  48-8. 

"WaU  Street  Journal,  8/34/70;  7/16/70; 
10/14/70;  11/33/70;  11/87/70;  18/8/70;  13/ 
7/70;  3/16/71;  8/30/71. 

»  New  York  Times,  September  33, 1870.  The 
4000  economists  are  members  of  the  American 
Economic  Assodaitlon. 

"  There  were  thousands  of  garment  flrms 
In  buslneas  at  the  taul  of  World  War  n  when 
the  author  of  this  report  was  active  In  price 
control  programs  with  the  OPA.  When  con- 
trols were  removed  prematurely,  competition 
did  not  stop  the  ever  upward  spiralling  of 
garment  prices. 

»  See  footnote  at  bottom  of  Table  3. 

■WaU  Street  Journal,  Nov.  18,  1000,  1:6. 

"  On  May  34, 1071  Leonard  Woodoook,  pies- 
Ident  of  the  UAW  annoimoed  that  Japanese 
auto  workers  would  merge  in  1073  into  one 
big  Industrial  tmlon.  By  q>eedlng  up  their 
gains  In  vrages  and  their  standard  of  Uvlng. 
labor  costs  would  become  more  nearty  equal 
than  now  between  the  umted  Statss  and 
Japan,  and  this  would  stop  the  growth  tn 
the  number  of  ln^;>orted  can  in  the  UJ9. 
which  had  been  increasing  rapidly. 

^^Buatnesa  Week,  "Why  Unlooa  Fear  tha 
Multinattaiiala",  Dee.  10.  1B70,  p.  06. 

BCr.  DICKINSON.  iCr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
deeply  that  I  feel  it  neceesary  oooe  sigaln 
to  participate  in  a  special  order  to  boring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  the  serious  situation  which  exists 
in  our  textile  Industry  due  to  foreign 
imports.  I  would  much  rather  be  able 
to  rise  in  support  of  legLelation  bcdng 


considered  to  correct  the  situatian  or, 
better  still,  to  rise  to  congratulate  my 
colleagues  for  passing  legislation  to  bring 
a  halt  to  the  merciless  rape  of  our  tex- 
tile industry. 

I  am  not  going  to  belabor  you  with 
facts  and  figures,  with  examples  of  clos-  i 
ing  factories.  Jobless  textile  workers.  V 
small  towns  facing  financial  ruin — ^the 
figures  and  examples  are  a  matter  of 
record  having  been  cited  time  and  again 
in  this  very  place.  Instead,  I  am  going  to 
appeal  to  you  Members  of  this  House  and 
to  your  sense  of  Justice  and  ask  that  once 
and  for  all  you  take  steps  to  assure  our 
textile  industry,  and  related  industries 
facing  similar  ruin,  of  a  chance  to  com- 
pete fairly  in  the  market. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  as  a 
nation  have  created  a  situation  in  which 
high  wages  are  a  way  of  life  but  com- 
panies paying  those  wages  are  pwiallzed 
by  having  to  compete  with  foreign  man- 
ufacturers who  pay  very  low  wages.  We 
are  appalled  at  the  idea  of  men  worldng 
for  almost  nothing,  and  yet  we  malce  it 
impossible  for  the  companies  who  are 
paying  the  wages  we  expect  them  to  pay 
to  make  a  living.  We  are  cutting  our  own 
throats — and  while  the  textile  industiT 
is  slowly  bleeding  to  death,  the  Congrees 
sits  on  its  hands  talking  about  being 
fair  to  nations  that  never  give  a  thought 
to  being  fair  to  us. 

Furthermore,  it  is  inconcdvable  to  me 
that  we  can  pass  legislation  to  create  a 
gusutmteed  income,  public  service  Jobs, 
and  countless  other  giveaway  programs 
on  the  one  hand,  but  we  refuse  to  pass 
legislation  to  allow  an  industry  to  main- 
tain itself — an  industry  which  suiqiUes 
a  great  number  of  necessary  Jobs  and  sus- 
tains the  income  of  a  great  number  ot 
families.  I  fail  to  understand  how  we 
continue  to  give  to  the  undeserving  with 
one  hand  and  take  from  the  deserving 
with  the  other. 

The  situation  is  continually  worsen- 
ing and  there  is  little  hope  of  improve- 
ment without  assistance  fnxn  the  Con- 
gress in  the  way  of  import  quota  legis- 
lation. I  urge  you  to  give  that  assistance. 
Voluntary  quotas  are  a  Joke.  What  we 
need — what  we  must  have  to  survive — 
are  realistic  enforceable  quotas.  We  must 
act  now. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon the  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
leased figures  showing  that  textile  im- 
ports deluged  the  American  market  with 
571  mlllloin  square  yards  during  June  of 
this  year.  The  figures  show  that  June's 
imports  represent  an  increase  of  47  per- 
cent over  the  June  1970  level  and  an 
increase  of  10  percent  over  May  of  thiiy 
year.  This  counter  now  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  the  first  annual  trade  deficit  in  78 
years,  and  we  recently  had  our  flrat 
quarterly  deficit  since  1950.  Alroidy  this 
year  we  have  a  textile  trade  deficit  of 
$820  mlUioQ.  an  increase  of  50  percent 
over  a  comparable  porlod  last  year.  Many 
of  us  in  the  Congress  have  warned  that 
a  trade  deficit  was  imminent,  and  I  hope 
that  the  gloomy  statistics  which  have 
been  released  win  cause  us  to  reevaluate 
America's  positloa  in  the  trade  world. 

like  many  of  you,  I  was  disappointed 
that  the  91st  Congress  did  not  enact  leg- 
islation to  protect  American  industries 
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vblch  find  tbeir  markets  disrupted  by 
foreign  imports,  llils  House  passed  an 
adequate  bill,  but  a  combination  of  fac- 
tors in  the  Senate  provided  tbe  death 
knell  for  meaningful  legislation. 

Our  domestic  textile  industry  is  one 
of  the  industries  most  severely  affected 
by  rising  imports.  In  1970,  textile  pro- 
duction dnqH>ed  3J  percent,  sales  0J6 
percent,  profits  31  percent,  employment 
S.3  percoit,  and  the  industry  had  its 
ninth  annual  wage  increase.  Yet  for  tex- 
tile imports  it  was  a  record  year.  Tliey 
rose  13  percent  to  reach  a  total  value  ex- 
ceeding $2.4  billian  while  exports  totaled 
only  $776  w"""".  leaving  a  trade  deficit 
of  more  than  $1.6  billion  in  textile 
products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  are  espe- 
cially disheartening  when  one  considers 
that  Jobs  in  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustries represent  one  out  of  every  eight 
manufacturing  Jobs  in  this  country.  The 
textile  and  apparel  industries  have  be- 
come one  of  the  Nation's  largest  em- 
ployers of  Negroes.  Black  employment  is 
now  over  14  percent  of  the  textile  work 
force,  a  figure  significantly  higher  than 
the  10-percent  average  for  manufactur- 
ing in  general.  In  addition,  almost  80 
percent  of  the  apparel  workers  and  45 
percent  of  textile  employees  are 
vomen — compared  with  27  percent  in  all 
manufacturing.  The  textile-{4>parel  in- 
dustries are  large  suod  widespread,  and 
they  provide  Jobs  at  all  skill  levels.  Ac- 
cording to  classifications  established  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  over  two- 
thirds  of  textile  workers  and  three- 
fourths  of  apiMtrel  workers  fall  into  the 
semiskilled  category,  compared  with  44 
percent  in  manufacturing  generally. 
Therefore,  I  think  we  can  easily  see  that 
the  textile  and  apparel  industries  have 
served  as  a  gateway  to  industry  for  peo- 
ple without  prior  work  experience  and 
have  taken  the  lead  in  providing  employ- 
ment tm  minority  workers. 

Among  the  foreign  nations  flooding  the 
American  textile  market.  Japan  possesses 
easily  the  largest  textile  complex.  In  fact 
35  percent  of  aU  foreign-made  textile 
goods  come  from  Japan  akme.  I  was 
pleased  that  President  mxon  recently 
rejected  the  unilateral  dedaratton  by  the 
Japan  Textile  Federation  tiiat  imports 
would  voluntarily  be  limited.  The  Ju>a- 
nese  declaration  fell  far  short  of  the  re- 
quirements for  a  viable  arrangement  to 
deal  with  the  inuxnt  problem  and  reen- 
forced  my  belief  that  voluntary  restraints 
win  never  satisfactorily  resolve  the  prob- 
tan. 

I  am  fearful  that  the  resumption  of 
trade  with  the  Peoide's  Republic  of  China 
will  worsen  tbe  eoodltian  of  America's 
textile  Industry.  I  have  been  informed 
that  certain  domeBtic  firms  have  already 
placed  substantial  orders  for  textile  goods 
fj\A  apparel  from  Communist  Chinese 
mannfactnrers.  Reoontly  I  wrote  to  the 
President  requesting  tbat  he  be  mindful 
of  the  necessity  of  preventing  further  dls- 
roptions  in  our  textile  industry  and  that 
he  take  appropzlate  stoM  in  that  direc- 
tion while  trade  relations  with  China  are 
developing. 

Wltfa  regard  to  the  Japanese  and  other 
importers.  I  have  called  upon  President 


Nixon  again  today  to  take  executive 
action  to  limit  textile  imports  using  the 
authority  granted  in  the  national  secu- 
rity provision  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  n  the  administration  does 
not  choose  to  employ  current  legislative 
provisions,  then  I  believe  that  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  92d  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  will  set  realistic  import 
restrictions. 

For  years  the  united  States  has  stead- 
fastly pursued  a  policy  of  freer  world 
trade,  and  we  have  recc^snized  that  com- 
petition cannot  stop  at  the  ocean's  edge. 
It  should  now  be  clear,  however,  that  the 
trade  problems  of  the  1970'8  will  dilfer 
significantly  from  those  of  the  past  and 
new  developments  in  the  world  economy 
will  require  new  responses  and  new  ini- 
tiatives. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  my  able  colleagues  from  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  mtctt.t.  and  Mr.  Bkothill, 
and  the  distinguished  goiUeman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Doair) ,  for  focusing 
attention  today  on  the  critical  economic 
problons  of  the  textile  industry,  includ- 
ing especially  the  textile  import  problem, 
which  is  causing  so  many  of  our  people 
to  lose  their  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. 

Last  year  we  saw  the  economic  position 
of  the  textile  Industry  get  worse  and 
worse,  And  this  year  has  been  a  repeat 
performance  with  production,  sales,  prof- 
its, and  employment  still  suffering. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  these  ex- 
tremely unwelcome  developments  is  the 
flood  of  cheap  textile  products  which 
continue  to  pour  into  this  country  from 
all  comers  of  the  world,  especially  from 
low-wage  Asian  countries. 

Billions  of  yards  of  foreign  textiles 
come  across  our  borders — more  every 
year— and,  as  a  consequence,  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  people  have  lost  their 
Jobs  this  year  and  last.  Mills  have  had  to 
close  their  doors,  forcing  some  entire 
communitiee  to  become  little  more  than 
ghost  towns. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  for  our 
countiT  to  look  after  its  own  interest  in 
the  textile  trade,  a  highly  important  seg- 
ment of  our  national  economic  life. 

Apparently  the  trade  limitations  in 
force  now  have  so  many  loopholes  in 
thean  that  Uttie  good  Is  accomplished. 
And.  I  am  told  that  most  proposals  to 
deal  with  this  distressing  problem  would 
not  help  substantially.  This  is  not  a 
healthy  prospect  for  the  textile  industry. 
This  process  of  steady  deterioration  in 
an  industry  whose  roots  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Industrial  revolution 
should  not  continue.  It  is  time  for  the 
administration  to  act  in  a  positive,  re- 
Bponoslble  way  to  stem  the  tide  of  foreign 
imports. 

Uhllatoral  agreements  on  the  part  of 
Japan  are  Just  not  enough,  no  matter 
how  fancy  the  package  tbey  are  present- 
ed in.  Inevitably  too  many  loopholes  are 
left  and  our  people  will  continue  to 
suffer. 

Clearly,  there  must  be  official  govern- 
mental action  to  regularize  our  textile 
trade  relations  with  other  coimtriea  of 
the  world,  particularly  the  low-wage 
Asian  countries.  No  longer  can  we  afford 


to  stick  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  think 
the  problem  will  go  away  by  itsdf.  It 
will  not. 

There  was  a  time  when  Amolca  made 
many  trade  concessions  to  nations  such 
as  Jvpasx  in  order  to  give  them  a  helping 
hand  in  recovering  from  the  ravages  of 
war.  Unquestionably  we  served  wdl  the 
cause  of  humanity  by  doing  so. 

But  now  the  need  for  such  help  has 
passed — ^vanishing  in  the  smoke  of  in- 
dustrial progress.  Japan  is  now  a  tower- 
ing giant,  economically — one  of  the  rich- 
est nations  in  the  world. 

In  fact,  Japan  is  reputed  to  be  well  on 
the  road  to  overtaking  the  industrial 
supremacy  of  the  United  States  in  many 
regards. 

The  administration,  therefore,  should 
not  hesitate  to  act  swiftly  and  firmly  to 
negotiate  equitable  and  proper  agree- 
ments with  Japan,  as  well  as  the  otiier 
nations  Involved. 

I  believe  in  the  Cordell  Hull  philosophy 
(HI  reciprocal  trade.  It  is  a  two-way  street. 
TbiB  is  a  basic  principle  of  economic  life, 
as  we  must  never  forget  it.  nor  allow 
others  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  is  facing, 
the  worst  trade  deficit  since  1893  and 
when  the  problem  of  unemployment  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us. 
it  is  past  time  for  the  Congress  to  do 
something  about  one  of  the  major  con- 
tributors to  this  adverse  situation — the 
n4>idly  increasing  Inroads  being  made 
into  the  American  product  and  Job  mar- 
kets by  foreign  Imports. 

As  those  of  us  concerned  about  these 
problems  have  repeatedly  stressed,  the 
tremendous  growth  in  imports  during  re- 
cent jrears  has  not  only  had  an  extremely 
adverse  effect  on  our  Nation's  trade  bal- 
ance and  on  many  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustries, but  is  costing  the  Jobs  of  count- 
less American  workers  in  many  vital  in- 
dustries as  well.  Ilils  situation  is  partic- 
ularly true  of  our  Nation's  textile  in- 
dustir  and  I  commend  my  distingulfthed 
colleagues.  Representatives  BxoTHnx  of 
North  CaroUna,  Dorn.  and  Mnsxu..  for 
arranging  an  c^portimity  to  discuss  this 
critical  problem  again  at  this  time. 

As  indicated,  no  meaningful  discussion 
of  our  Nation's  trade  policies  can  ignore 
the  effect  of  these  policies  on  the  Amer- 
ican labor  force.  The  threat  to  jobs  held 
by  American  workers  in  such  labor-in- 
tensive industries  as  the  textile  industry 
is,  furthermore,  especially  great.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  effective  competition  be- 
tween American-made  and  foreign-pro- 
duced goods  lies  in  the  significant  pro- 
duction cost  differential  which  is,  in  turn, 
due  largdy  to  the  wide  dispvarlty  in 
worker  compensation  between  the  United 
States  and  tiie  various  other  countries 
with  which  we  compete  on  the  world 
trade  market.  Again,  this  disparity  is 
particularly  great  with  respect  to  tex- 
tiles. 

The  production  techniques  of  the 
American  textile  industry  are  widely  rec- 
ognized as  being  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world.  In  1969,  for  example,  the  British 
Textile  Cotmcil  published  an  exlnusttve 
study  of  the  relative  producUvl^  In  ma- 
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Jor  textile  industries  around  the  world 
which  showed  American  labor  productiv- 
ity— ^In  spinning  and  weaving — as  being 
over  three  times  that  of  Japan,  four  times 
that  of  Hong  Kong,  cmd  over  five  times 
that  of  India. 

llie  tremendous  wage  differential  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  coim- 
tries  in  the  textile  industry,  however, 
more  than  wipes  out  our  technological 
advantage.  The  major  portion  of  UJ3. 
textile  imports  come  from  countries  with 
extremely  low  wage  levels  and  no  amount 
of  superior  American  efficiency  can  over- 
come the  cost  advantages  which  these 
low  wage  levels  give  to  their  textile  prod- 
ucts. The  average  hourly  UJ3.  wage  is 
five  times  higher  than  in  Japan— the 
largest  source  of  our  textile  imports — for 
example,  and  eight  times  greater  than  in 
Hong  Kong.  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  other 
Asian  countries  show  an  even  wider  dis- 
parity. The  wage  gap  between  the  United 
States  and  its  major  foreign  competitors 
Is  widening,  furthermore,  rather  than 
narrowing.  TJB.  Labor  Department  sta- 
tistics Indicate  that  the  wage  gap  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  ex- 
perienced a  3  7 -percent  Increase  between 
1960  and  1970. 

Before  examining  the  actual  growth 
in  textile  imports  during  recent  years 
and  the  resulting  effect  on  our  domestic 
industry  and  employees,  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  what  I  have  often  stated  and 
believe  to  be  a  fundamental  factor  of  the 
wage  differential  situation.  It  is  too  easy 
to  dismiss  the  tremendous  wage  differ- 
ential between  the  United  States  and  its 
competitors  in  the  world  trade  market  as 
being  merely  a  reflection  of  our  different 
standards  of  living  and  let  it  go  at  that 
It  is  more  than  that,  however,  for  it  is 
an  inherent  aspect  of  American  society 
and  American  ideals  that  those  who  labor 
to  produce  the  products  which  have  and 
continue  to  contribute  to  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living  shall  share  in  this  standard 
of  living.  It  is  unacceptable  for  our  work- 
ers to  be  forced  to  receive  substandard 
wages  in  order  to  compete  with  products 
produced  in  other  countries  by  workers 
receiving  such  wages. 

The  result  of  the  above  factors:  rapid 
Increases  in  the  quantity  of  textiles  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  Jobs. 

During  the  10-year  period  from  1960  to 
1970  the  volume  of  textile  imports — ^tex- 
tiles and  apparel  made  from  manmade  fi- 
bers, cotton,  and  wool — more  than  tripled 
from  1.3  biltUxi  yards  in  1960— 4hen  an 
alltime  record — to  nearly  4.5  billion  in 
1970.  Figures  Just  released  this  month  by 
the  Commerce  Department,  f  \uthermore. 
indicate  no  change  in  this  trend.  These 
figures  show  that  textile  imitorts  tn  May 
of  this  year  set  a  record  for  tbe  month  of 
519  million  square  yards  equivalent — 46 
percent  above  the  level  in  May  1970. 

ThB  Commerce  DecMurtment  also  re- 
ported that  the  cumulative  total  of  these 
hnports  in  the  Hist  5  months  of  1971  was 
2,468  million  square  yards,  43  percent 
above  the  level  in  the  same  mnnths  of 
1970.  During  this  same  5-moaitti  period 
the  textile  trade  deficit  was  reported  at 
$642  million,  compared  with  a  $424  mil- 
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Uon  textile  trade  deficit  in  the  same 
months  of  1970. 

As  so  many  of  us  are  well  and  pain- 
fully aware,  the  tremendous  lnix}ads 
which  these  textile  imi>Qrts  have  made 
into  the  American  market  have  already 
absorbed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs. 
It  should  go  without  saying  that,  with  the 
continuation  of  the  trend  of  increased 
textile  imports,  countiess  more  Jobs  are 
seriously  threatened. 

And  in  considering  this  threat,  let  us 
not  forget  that  we  are  talking  about  an 
Industry  of  very  significant  proportions 
with  respect  to  ite  labor  force.  Of  the  20 
million  manufacturing  employees  in  the 
United  States,  the  textUe-apparel  in- 
dustry employs  directly  aome  2.4  million 
people — or  one  in  every  eight  manufac- 
turing workers.  There  are.  furthermore, 
additional  hundreds  of  thousands  in- 
volved in  fiber  production  and  a  great 
variety  of  supply  and  service  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  more  can  I  say  than 
that  the  above  facts  should  speak  clearly 
and  well  for  themselves.  If  we  are  con- 
cerned about  maintaining  the  vlabiUty 
of  a  very  significant  American  indus- 
try— as  Indeed  we  should  be — and  if  we 
are  sincere  in  our  concern  about  imem- 
ployment  in  the  United  States,  then  the 
Congress  cannot  and  must  not  fail  to 
take  action  toward  correcting  the  critical 
situation  with  respect  to  textile  imports. 

The  House  of  Representatives  wisely 
lived  up  to  its  responsibility  in  this  area 
last  year  by  £«)proving  the  Trade  Act  of 
1970.  With  the  Senate's  failure  to  act, 
however,  we  are  still  faced  with  the  same 
responsibility  and,  unfortunately,  an  im- 
port situation  vrtiich  is  still  deteriorat- 
ing. 

The  situation  which  exists  in  the  tex- 
tile Industry  is  a  vivid  illustration  of  the 
need  for  trade  l^rtslation  and,  unfor- 
tunately, there  are  many  other  domestic 
industries  confronted  with  a  siTnHfi.r 
situation.  Appropriate  action  must  be 
token  by  the  Congress  and  it  is  my  pro- 
found hope  that  it  will  be  taken  very 
soon. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view 
of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans'  state- 
ment last  wedc  that  we  may  be  facing  a 
trade  deficit  for  the  first  time  since  1893, 
this  discussion  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate. 

While  textile  imports  perhaps  have  re- 
ceived the  greatest  attention,  this  is  be- 
coming a  problem  affecting  more  and 
more  industries.  That  the  textile  import 
problem  has  received  the  greatest  pub- 
licity is  not  unusual,  since  it  employs 
one  of  every  eight  U.S.  manufacturing 
workers,  and  because  it  is  unlqtiely 
located  to  provide  Jobs  at  all  skill  levels 
to  those  pecvle  and  In  those  areas  most 
in  need  ot  them. 

Currently  our  textile  imports  are  run- 
ning at  an  annual  rate  of  almost  6  bil- 
lion equivalent  square  yards.  Compare 
this  with  last  year^  record  volume  of  4.5 
bflhon  yards.  Although  ooCtotx  textile  im- 
ports are  restrained  to  some  extent  by 
the  QATT  long-term  cotton  arrange- 
ment, neither  wool  nor  mazunade  fiber 
imports  are  limited  In  any  way.  And 
these,  more  speclflcally  manmadeo,  are 
soaring. 


There  are  very  good  reasons  for  the 
substantial  growth  tn  our  textile  imports. 
Perhaps  the  two  most  important  are 
these: 

First,  our  imported  textiles  are  pro- 
duced under  wages  and  woriring  condi- 
tions that  would  be  both  illegal  and  in- 
tolerable in  this  country.  As  such,  su- 
perior American  efficiency  caimot  over- 
CMne  the  wage  gap  between  this  coun- 
try and  foreign  nations. 

Second,  the  United  States,  unlike  vir- 
tually every  other  developed  country  of 
the  world,  maintains  no  limitations  on  its 
textile  importe.  other  than  the  very  mild 
restraints  imposed  by  the  LTA  on  cot- 
ton textile  imports.  The  result,  we  take 
an  exorbitant  share  of  the  world's  textile 
exports. 

What  has  all  this  meant  to  the  textile 
industry?  It  has  meant  a  loss  of  100,000 
Jobs  in  1970  alone,  and  the  closing  of 
more  than  50  textile  plants. 

In  addition,  textile  mill  profits  are 
off.  The  July  30  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  earnings  in  the  textile 
Industry  were  down  24.5  percent  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1971  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1970.  Obviously,  earn- 
ings are  essential  if  any  industry  is  to 
make  the  heavy  investment  in  new  plants 
and  equipment  to  keep  It  efficient. 

All  indicators  point  to  the  magnifica- 
tion of  our  import  problem,  unless  re- 
straints are  appUed.  This  adminlstratiOTi 
has  sought  to  actileve  this  through  nego- 
tiations. So  far,  it  has  been  unsuccessful 
I  suggest.  It  is  time  that  the  President 
propose  and  that  Congress  act.  What  we 
really  need  is  a  thorough  reexamination 
of  trade  policy  In  Ught  of  conditions  In 
the  world  today  and  with  a  view  toward 
encouraging  the  growth  of  our  basic  and 
economically  vital  Industries 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,!  thank  the 
gentiemen  from  North  Carolina  for  ar- 
ranging this  special  order  so  that  w» 
Members  can  have  this  opportunity  to 
focus  public  attention  on  the  grave  threat 
to  our  U.S.  textile  industries  from  for- 
eign Imports. 

The  ever  increasing  volume  of  cheap- 
foreign  products  inundating  our  domes- 
tic  markets  poses  a  threat  to  the  stabil- 
ity and  existence  of  many  American  in- 
dustries. The  U.S.  textile  industry  is 
foremost  in  presently  feeling  the  brunt 
of  the  avalanche  of  foreign  imports. 

In  all  of  the  discussion  of  interna- 
tional trade  policy  during  the  past  year,, 
nothing  has  been  more  misundovtood*^ 
more  misinterpreted  and  more  maligned 
than  the  question  of  textile  Imprat  con- 
trols. Many  people  overlook  the  signif- 
icance of  tbe  textile  Industry  on  tbe 
Job  market  and  tmemptoyment. 

To  put  this  problem  Into  per^Deettre— 
of  the  20  mlUlon  manufacturing  em- 
ployees in  the  United  Steteo,  the  textile- 
apparel  industry  directly  emplays  2  4 
million  people,  or  one  in  every  el^t 
nuuuifacturtng  workera.  ^^ 

A  broad  empk^rment  baae  such  as  this 
compriaeB  a  natkmal  asset  of  tremen- 
dous algnHlcance.  In  terms  of  apportaal- 
ties  for  people,  reganUeas  of  race.  sex. 
educational  background  or  their  lines  of 
interest,  the  tezttle-apparel  Industry  is 
remarkably  unique  as  to  what  it  can 
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offer — that  Is,  provided  it  has  a  reason- 
ahle  chance  to  grow  and  progress  along 
with  the  Nation's  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  textile  Import  problem  has  been 
f  growing  for  more  than  a  deoade.  It  has 
now  reached  proportions  which  threaten 
future  ylab&lty  of  the  American  fS>er- 
teztile-apparel  complex.  The  growth  po- 
tential of  this  industry  is  threatened 
when  in  a  10-year  period  the  volume  of 
imports  has  more  than  trilled  from  1.3 
billion  yards  in  1960 — then  an  alltlme 
record — to  nearly  4.5  billion  In  1970. 

When  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars,  the 
penetratl(8i  of  woolen  and  manmade 
fiber  textiles  becomes  even  more  i^jpar- 
ent.  Wool  textile  Imports  have  captured 
more  than  25  percent  of  our  domestic 
market,  and,  in  the  case  of  worsteds,  50 
percent.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  all- 
fiber  approach  to  controlling  Imports  is 
so  essential. 

Since  1962,  cotton  textile  imports  have 
been  subject  to  control  under  the  OATT 
long-term  cotton  textile  arrangement — 
LTA.  So,  we  are  not  talking  about  any 
new  or  revolutionary  plan  in  seeking  an 
all-fiber  arrangement. 

When  any  plan  for  controlling  the  flow 
of  shipments  falls  to  cover  all  textiles 
regardless  of  lU>er  content  it  only  shifts 
the  burden  of  Imports  from  one  area  to 
another.  This  has  happened  imder  the 
LTA— Incidentally  this  shift  would  be 
further  encouraged  by  the  Japanese  iml- 
lateral  declaratlcm  of  March  8.  The  LTA 
was  not  geared  to  the  dramatic  changes 
In  fiber  use  occurring  since  1962.  The 
Nixon  administration  has  tried— d^- 
genUy.  but  unsuocessfully— to  negotiate 
a  similar  control  arrangement  for  im- 
ports of  manmade  fibers  and  wool  tex- 
tiles. Imports  of  textiles  and  apparel 
manufactured  from  manmade  fibers 
skyrocketed  so  fast  that  tbey  now  exceed 
those  of  cotton  products.  They  have 
grown  54  percent  in  1970  over  1969.  Un- 
less restrained,  manmade  fiber  textile 
imports  can  be  expected  to  ooaUnue  to 
take  even  larger  shares  of  this  important 
market. 

The  reason  for  impact  of  imports  on 
the  UjS.  ma^et  Is  that  items  made 
abroad  at  wages  far  below  the  legal  TSB. 
minimum  give  foreign  producers  cost  ad- 
vantages that  cannot  be  overcome  even 
by  superior  American  efBdency.  UJS. 
wages  are  five  times  higher  than  in 
Japan  and  about  eight  times  greater 
than  in  Hong  Kong,  while  Korea.  Tai- 
wan, and  other  Asian  countries  show  a 
wider  disparity. 

It  is  this  factor  alcme  which  gives  vp- 
peal  to  imports.  Generally  speaking  they 
are  copies  of  American  products  made  at 
these  lower  wages  without  izmovative 
features. 

Contrary  to  claims  often  heard,  the 
wage  gap  between  the  United  States  smd 
its  major  foreign  cmniwtltCHrs  is  not  nar- 
rowing, but  widening.  Figures  show  that 
the  hourly  wage  t»9  with  Japan  in  1960, 
for  example,  was  $1.44.  In  1970  it  is  up 
to  %\M — a  S7-pero«it  increase  in  ttie 
gap  over  the  10-year  period,  and  Japan 
pays  the  higjiest  wage  o(  the  Asian 
nations. 

All  this  has  occurred  whUe  whtdesale 
prices  of  all  manufactured  ooounodities 
have  risen  17  percent  above  the  1967-49 


base,  in  contrast  with  no  change  in  tex- 
tile prices. 

One  of  the  most  alarming  aspects  of 
this  entire  import  situation  \a  the  im- 
pact it  is  having  on  capital  investment, 
m  our  competitive  economy,  industry 
must  constantly  Innovate  and  modernize. 
No  industry  can  stand  still.  As  matters 
stand,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  UjS. 
manufacturers  to  plan  ahead  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  In  the  past,  when 
Government  actions  created  confidence, 
the  textile  Industry  invested  heavily  in 
the  future.  Outlays  for  new  plant  and 
equipment  rose  from  $380  million  in 
1962.  when  the  cotton  LTA  controls  went 
into  effect,  to  $820  million  in  1966.  After 
that  they  began  to  decline — a  situation 
which  cannot  be  tolerated  for  very  long. 
Capital  spending  is  ciurently  estimated 
at  $500  million  for  1971. 

Our  profits  picture  is  equally  gloomy. 
In  1970,  textile  industry  profits  on  sales 
were  2  cents  per  dollar  of  sales  comi)ared 
with  4.1  for  all  manufacturing.  Our  prof- 
its on  equity  were  5.2  percent,  while  all 
manufacturing  profits  were  9.5.  This  Is 
hardly  the  "record"  profits  we  have  read 
about  in  some  of  our  newspapers. 

Profits  such  as  those  do  not  encoiurage 
the  type  of  investments  a  growing  In- 
dustry needs.  This,  is  why  I  believe  our 
Government  needs  to  move  dedsively  to 
bring  about  fair  and  reasonable  controls 
over  the  future  growth  of  textile  imports. 

What  the  textile  industry  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  been  seeking  is  very 
simple.  No  one  is  asUng  that  textile  im- 
ports be  stopped;  no  one  is  asking  for 
any  drastic  rollbacks.  The  textile  in- 
dustry is  simply  trying  to  develop  a 
mechanism  which  will  slow  the  relent- 
less rise  in  Imports  in  a  way  that  will 
restore  confidence  in  the  future  of  our 
domestic  industry — and  protect  2.4 
million  Jobs.  This  can  best  be  accom- 
plished throxigh  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  negotiated  agreements. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  as  we 
move  into  what  might  be  a  new  phase 
of  our  industrial  development,  we  give 
some  hard  thought  to  how  we  are  going 
to  provide  the  Jobs  this  country  is  going 
to  need  in  the  years  ahead. 

Before  trading  off  any  more  of  our 
textile  and  apparel  Jobs,  we  all  need  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  what  2.4 
million  American  Jobs  at  all  levels  of  skill 
mean  to  the  future  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  country. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MTZKTiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desir- 
ing to  address  themselves  to  this  subject 
matter  may  have  5  legislative  days  dur- 
ing which  to  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbt  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gon- 
ztsja) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Hie  SPBAKKR  vto  tempore  (Mr.  Ooh- 
SALXz).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 


lina (Mr.  Bkothill)  is  recognized  for 

30  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleague  from  North  C^aro- 
Una  and  I  have  requested  this  special 
order  today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  increasingly  drastic  situa- 
tion which  exists  in  our  Nation's  textile 
and  apparel  industry.  A  very  serious 
threat  to  the  existence  of  this  domestic 
industry  has  been  caused  by  increasing 
levels  of  foreign  textile  imports  over  the 
past  decade.  We  feel  strongly  that  con- 
gressional action  is  required  to  alleviate 
this  problem,  which  adversely  affects  a 
large  ntmiber  of  American  workers  in 
many  sections  of  the  Nation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1960's  our  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imports  totaled  1.3  bil- 
lion yards.  In  1971,  they  tire  running  at 
a  rate  of  at  least  6  biUion  yards,  about 
4%  times  the  voliune  of  1960.  This  is  a 
record  level,  surpassing  the  previous  rec- 
ord set  in  1970  by  over  1^  billion  yards. 
I  have  otUsa  spoken  out  concerning 
this  dangerous  rate  of  growth.  In  the 
past  10  years,  over  550  textile  plants  in 
the  united  States  have  closed  down,  and 
Jobs  were  decreased  by  more  than 
100,000  in  1970  alone.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  current  level  of  imports  is  displacing 
at  least  250,000  Jobs  annually,  and  the 
rate  continues  to  climb.  It  seems  tragic 
that  many  people  have  only  now  begun 
to  realize  the  widespread  effects  of  this 
situation,  lliis  flooding  of  our  market 
with  foreign  imports  must  be  controlled, 
and  we  cannot  afford  further  delays. 
There  is  too  much  at  stake  for  the  Na- 
tltm's  lagging  economy  to  let  this  prob- 
lem continue  any  longer. 

Perhaps  the  most  distressing  aspect  of 
these  statistics  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
tremendous  growth  in  Imports  is  taking 
place  in  those  products  which  require  the 
hi^est  amount  of  labor.  In  this  period 
of  unemployment — especially  among  mi- 
nority groups — this  country  can  hardly 
afford  to  permit  this  flood  of  textile  im- 
ports to  continue  displacing  American 
Jobs.  In  terms  of  opportunities  for  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  race.  sex.  educational 
background,  or  their  lines  of  Interest,  the 
textlle-viparel  Industry  Is  unique  as  to 
what  it  can  offer,  provided  it  has  a  rea- 
sonable chance  to  grow  and  progress 
along  with  the  Nation's  economy  as  a 
whole.  Consider,  if  you  will,  that  non- 
white  employment  in  the  textile  indus- 
try has  grown  from  3.8  percent  in  1960  to 
14.3  percent  at  the  present  time.  In  scsne 
areas,  this  rate  is  as  hU^  as  40  percent 
This  ranks  well  above  the  present  na- 
tiraial  level  of  about  10  percent  minority 
employment  for  all  manufacturing.  The 
rate  cA  advancement  in  black  employ- 
ment in  the  textile  industry  has  been 
four  times  that  of  the  natioiua  average 
for  manufacturers  during  the  same 
period. 

Another  significant  aspect  of  the  tex- 
tile and  i4>parel  industries  is  the  large 
number  of  women  employed.  Women 
constitute  about  46  percent  of  the  tex- 
tile labor  force  and  80  percoit  of  the  ap- 
parel workers.  This  compares  with  the 
stll-manufactiuing  average  of  27  percent 
and  Is  particularly  slgnlfleant  when  we 
coiisider  retraining  or  moving  textile 
workers.  They  simply  are  not  as  mobile 
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as  one  might  think.  One  out  of  every  four 
textile  Jobs  is  in  Appalachla.  an  area  that 
offers  limited  alternative  employment 
opportunities.  Overall,  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  industry's  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  nomnetrc^olitan  areas,  many 
in  small  towns  and  villages  that  must 
depend  on  the  textile  Industry  to  main- 
tain their  very  existence. 

On  July  24,  1970.  the  Charlotte.  N.C.. 
Observer  reported  that  "this  northwest 
Georgia  town — ^Aragon — of  1,400  has 
been  hit  by  a  disaster.  It  may  cease  to 
exist."  Why  such  tragedy?  It  is  very  sim- 
ple. In  the  words  of  the  article,  "Aragon 
is  about  to  lose  its  mill."  To  further  il- 
lustrate what  can  happen  to  an  entire 
community  when  a  textile  mUl  is  forced, 
by  unfair  import  competition,  to  close 
its  doors,  I  call  your  attention  to  an  arti- 
cle from  the  E>atly  News  Record,  a  tex- 
tile trade  pf4>er.  describing  a  situation 
in  High  Shoals,  N.C..  a  small  town  in 
my  congressional  district: 

Mill  Towns  Or  Mou  Than  Jobs  ntoic 

"Bm  Dadot" 

(By  BUI  Allen) 

HiOH  Sboau,  V-C.—yfrtiva.  a  large  textile 
mill  stops  op>eration.  small  towns  sometlmeB 
loee  more  tlian  Just  Jobs. 

Residents  of  High  Shoals  have  recently 
learned  that  their  monthly  water  and  sewer 
bills  will  probably  Increase  about  900  per 
cent  in  the  months  to  oome. 

Tlie  residents  received  their  water  at  "rock 
bottom"  rates  when  Burlington  Industries 
operated  the  system.  But  Biu-Ungton  was 
forced  to  close  down  its  High  Shoals  plant. 
the  Oarollnlan,  earlier  this  year. 

The  system  of  providing  water  and  elec- 
tricity free  of  charge  or  at  nominal  fees  was 
one  of  the  cbaxaotertstlcs  of  the  old  mill  vil- 
lage, a  thing  that  today  has  all  but  been 
swept  Into  oblivion. 

Southeastern  Water  and  Utilities  Co., 
Oharlotte.  a  private  utilities  company,  has 
taken  over  the  water  and  sewer  operations  in 
High  Shoals.  The  company  has  applied  to  the 
North  Oarollna  Utilities  Commission  for  a 
rate  increase. 

"The  people  of  High  Shoals  have  been  used 
to  getting  sort  of  a  paternalistic  treatment 
from  a  big  employer,"  said  Leslie  B.  Ckihen, 
president.  "I  doubt  If  total  gross  Income 
would  have  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
system." 

When  Burlington  operated  the  system,  res- 
idents paid  only  tl.60  to  $S  every  two  months 
for  their  water.  Southeastern  pr(^x)ees  to 
charge  residents  a  mfTHmnni  of  $9  each 
month  for  the  combined  water  and  aewsr 
sarvloe. 

The  proposed  hike  wlU  increase  bills  about 
600  per  cent  for  residents  who  paid  the  most 
for  their  water  under  the  old  system.  Resi- 
dents who  have  paid  the  lowest  bills  face  a 
1.300  per  cent  Increase  In  their  monthly  bills. 

The  new  rates  have  not  been  put  Into 
effect  yet.  They  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
State  Utilities  Commlsalcii  first.  Cohen  said 
a  substantial  rate  hike  will  have  to  be  enact- 
ed for  the  system  to  show  a  profit.  "The  Com- 
mission can  change  them  or  amend  them  in 
any  way  they  want,"  he  noted. 

Southeastern  proposes  to  charge  S5  for  the 
first  a,000  gallons,  75  cents  for  the  next  8,000 
gaUons  and  06  cents  for  the  next  8,000  gal- 
lons. The  sewer  charge  would  be  80  per  cent 
of  the  water  bUl. 

The  $8  minimum  monthly  blU  would  in- 
clude $6  for  water  and  M  for  sewage  (80  per 
cent  of  the  water  bill) . 

However,  statistics  show  that  the  average 
famUy  uses  about  6/XX>  gaUons  of  water  each 
month.  The  average  family,  then,  would  be 
charged  $14.22  under  the  new  rates. 


Southeastern  plans  to  have  meters  «w««yn^f<^ 
In  the  houses  of  aU  oustomers  and  obaic* 
imlform  rates.  High  Shoals  currently  has  306 
ho\ues  on  the  water  system. 

It  shows  how  critically  dependent 
ooimtless  small  communities  are  on  their 
textile  mills  for  many  vital  servicee  in 
addition  to  the  Jobs  the  mills  provide. 
My  district,  which  contains  the  largest 
concentration  of  textile  and  apparti  op- 
erations of  any  congressional  dtetrict  in 
the  Nation,  has  been  especially  hard  hit 
by  problems  such  as  the  one  described 
in  this  newspaper  article.  I  have  seen 
too  much  economic  hardship  afflict  an 
entire  town  because  its  mills  have  closed, 
and  I  must  speak  out  to  urge  corrective 
action. 

It  is  inevitable  that  dl^laced  textile 
workers  have  a  difficult  time  finding  new 
Jobs  In  the  small,  limited  opportunil7 
areas  that  they  are  most  likely  to  work 
in.  Tills  is  one  major  reason  textile  Jobs 
must  be  protected  in  their  existing  loca- 
tions. Another  reason  that  is  frequently 
overlooked  also  evolves  from  the  non- 
metropolitan  concentration  of  the  tex- 
tile industry.  The  textile  industry  is  one 
of  very  few  doing  smnething  significant 
to  hdp  prevent  increasing  urban.  Inner- 
city  concentration,  and  migration  from 
our  imderpopulated  rural  areas  to  these 
big  cities.  Everyone  recognizes  the  woe- 
ful problems  our  central  cities  are  ex- 
periencing. The  siirvival  of  an  industry 
with  over  three-fifths  of  Its  2.3  million 
employees  located  outside  the  large  cities 
is  a  necessity  that  must  concern  us  all. 

In  looking  at  the  area  of  the  world 
where  these  textile  imports  are  coming 
from,  It  is  easy  to  imderstand  'vfb^  such 
phenomenal  growth  in  imports  in  taking 
place.  More  than  half  of  the  textile  im- 
ports oome  from  the  low-wage  countries 
of  the  Far  East.  In  these  countries,  wages 
are  only  a  fraction  of  those  paid  in  tiie 
United  States.  The  average  textile  work- 
er in  Japan  earns  54  cents  an  hour,  m 
Korea  and  Taiwan,  the  average  textile 
wage  is  11  cents  per  hour.  This  obviously 
offers  no  comparison  to  the  $2.54  per 
hour  average  earned  by  U.S.  textile  work- 
ers. This  wage  gap  gives  foreign  pro- 
ducers cost  advantages  that  simply  can- 
not be  overccone  by  superior  technology. 
That  this  technological  superiority  still 
exists.  Incidentally,  is  well  documented. 
An  exhaustive  study  pid>Ushed  by  the 
British  TextUe  Ctoundl  in  1969  showed 
spinning  and  weaving  productivity  effi- 
ciency in  our  two  closest  competit<H«, 
Great  Britain  and  Japan,  to  be,  respec- 
tively, 37  percent  and  32  percent  of  UJS. 
productivity  efficiency.  We  can  take  pride 
In  U.S.  textile  technological  expertise. 

It  has  been  argued  that  American  con- 
sumers benefit  from  lower  prices  as  a 
result  of  low-cost  textile  Imports.  Is  it 
beneficial  when  a  total  of  300,000  Amer- 
ican Jobs  are  displaced  or  lost?  Do  we 
save  money  by  watching  our  iR-elf  are  rolls 
grow?  Of  course,  the  answer  to  both 
these  questions  must  be  an  emphatic 
"no."  Any  short-range  bargains  we  may 
think  we  are  getting  with  low-wage  im- 
ports of  today's  magnitude  will  prove 
worthless  and  empty  as  American  men 
and  women  continue  to  lose  their  Jobs. 

What  the  textile  industry  and  the 
administration  have  been  seeking  is  very 


simple.  No  one  is  asking  that  textile 
imports  be  tAappei,  no  one  is  clamoring 
for  drastic  cutbacks.  The  textile  indus- 
try is  simply  trying  to  devdop  a  mecha- 
nism that  will  slow  the  ever-increasing 
rise  in  Imports  in  a  way  that  will  restore 
confidence  and  faith  in  the  future  of  our 
domestic  industry  and,  above  all  else, 
protect  2.3  million  Jobs.  Such  a  mecha- 
nism can  best  he  accompli^ed  tiirough 
govemment-to-govemment  negotiated 
agreements.  The  Nixon  administratitm 
has  worked  long  and  diligently  to  reach 
some  setUement  with  other  nations, 
especially  the  Japanese.  However,  time 
and  time  again,  Japanese  negotiators 
have  proved  to  be  stubbornly  Intransi- 
gent and  imwllling  to  enter  meaningful 
bargaining  discussions.  This  House  can 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  well  over  half 
of  its  Members,  representing  all  sections 
and  Interests  of  the  Nation,  took  the 
Initiative  in  sponsoring  responsible,  rea- 
sonable legislation  last  year  to  maintain 
a  fair  level  of  imimrts  coming  into  this 
country.  Unfortunately,  these  measures 
did  not  become  law.  Until  strong  and 
meaningful  legislation  is  enacted,  om- 
foreign  competitors  will  have  no  reason 
or  incentive  to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 

While  negotiations  continue,  the  men 
and  women  in  om-  textile  industry  con- 
tinue to  suffer  Job  cutbacks.  We  must 
not  be  misled  by  the  unilateral  decision 
that  the  Japanese  have  made  to  volun- 
tarily limit  their  textile  imports  into  this 
country.  First  of  all,  yam  and  manmade 
fibers,  two  very  important  import  items, 
were  not  even  included  in  the  plan.  Fur- 
thermore, an  overall  ceiling  was  set,  with 
no  limits  on  categories  of  textile  prod- 
ucts mentioned.  This  means,  in  effect, 
that  the  Japanese  are  free  to  pick  off  our 
markets  one  at  a  time,  just  like  ducks  in 
a  shooting  gallery.  The  restraints  are  to 
be  based  upon  import  levels  from  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1971,  and  figures 
clearly  show  Imports  to  have  been  at  an 
alltlme  high  level  during  that  period. 
Perhaps  the  most  unacceptable  and 
humiliating  part  of  this  decision  to  limit 
imports  is  the  fact  that  in  acceptlog  it, 
our  Government's  reQ)onsibllity  and 
right  to  regulate  trade  has  been  abro- 
gated by  the  Japanese  Government.  To 
accept  this  proposal  as  any  kind  of  solu- 
tion to  the  proUem  is  foolish  and  un- 
realistic. 

If  anything,  it  is  a  step  backward. 
Until  we  enact  into  law  meaningful  steps 
to  control  imports,  we  can  hardly  expect 
the  Japanese  to  limit  imports  on  their 
own  in  any  significant  way. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  future,  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  there  Is  a  universal, 
or  at  least  growing  demand  for  peace  In 
the  world.  If  we  attain  this  goal,  if  w<e 
succeed  in  achieving  peace  over  a  sus- 
tained period  of  time,  the  industrial  lead- 
ers of  this  Nation  must  make  adjiist- 
ments  in  their  thinking.  We  must  take 
another  look  at  the  type  of  labor  force 
our  defense-  and  sp>ace-related  indus- 
tries have  created. 

We  see  symptoms  of  a  serious  problem 
already  in  California,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  State  of  Washington,  which  have  for 
long  based  much  of  their  economic 
growth  on  defense  needs.  These  so-called 
"glamour  industries"  have  thrived  on 
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co8t-pluB  and  other  types  of  ncDoompeti- 
tlve  contracts. 

Obviously,  we  could  vroCeace  battle- 
ships chem)er  in  the  Orient,  but  for  na- 
tiraial  security  reasons  we  have  not.  The 
8ST  is  another  example.  When  the  Fed- 
eral subsidy  was  removed,  no  one  came 
forth  with  the  wherewithal  to  go  ahead 
with  eonstniction. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  as  we 
move  into  what  might  be  a  new  [thase  of 
our  industrial  development,  we  give  some 
hard  thought  to  how  we  are  going  to 
provide  the  Jobs  this  countxy  is  going 
to  need  in  the  years  ahead. 

Free  trade  is  an  admirable  objective, 
one  that  the  United  States  has  sought  in 
the  pcist  and  should  continue  to  se^  in 
the  future.  However,  what  we  must  never 
forget  is  that  the  concept  of  free  trade 
must  be  a  reciprocal  arrangement  that 
implies  fair  trade.  So  long  as  some  na- 
tions pay  wages  that  in  this  coimtry  we 
consider  criminally  low  and  continue  to 
invade  our  markets  while  maintAiTiing  a 
strict  closed-door  policy  toward  oxir  own 
goods  and  investments,  true  free  trade 
cannot  exist. 

Before  trading  off  any  more  of  our 
textile  and  apparel  jobs,  we  need  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  what  2.3  million 
American  jobs,  encompassing  skills  at 
all  levels,  mean  to  the  future  growth 
and  development  of  this  country.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  act  now. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Bir.  Dorn)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  l^)eaker.  I  do  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  and  able  col- 
leagues frtHU  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Mtzw.i.  and  Mr.  Brothill)  for  their  per- 
severing efforts  in  behalf  of  the  textile 
Industry  and.  indeed,  all  American  in- 
dustry threatened  by  cheap,  low-wage 
foreign  Imports.  My  friends  from  North 
Carolina,  both  of  them,  have  done  an 
outstanding  job  of  calling  this  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  pecH>le 
and  in  very  diligently  pursuing  this  mat- 
ter, which  grows  daily  worse. 

I  want  also  to  commend  my  great  ccd- 
league  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bnucx) 
who  joined  with  us  last  year  and  again 
this  year  in  introducing  legislation  which 
I  think  would  save  thousands  and,  in- 
deed, hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can jobs.  Our  colleague,  Mr.  Bttskk.  also 
has  been  very  diligent,  dedicated,  and  de- 
voted to  American  Industry  and  to  the 
employees  of  American  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  a  child  I 
heard  my  father  talk  about  the  panic  of 
1893.  A  few  days  ago  I  noticed  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  issued  some 
statistics  to  the  effect  that  If  imports 
continued  as  presently  this  year,  at  the 
end  of  this  year  we  will  have  a  deficit, 
the  only  one  since  1893,  the  year  of  the 
pcuiic — and  that  was  78  years  ago.  We 
will  have  a  deficit,  I  am  told,  if  it  con- 
tinues, of  over  $2  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  business — retafl, 
wholesale,  or  any  kind  of  business — can 
exist  if  it  buys  more  than  it  sells.  The 


United  States  is  in  the  same  category. 
We  cannot  continue  everlastingly  to 
bring  in  these  cheap,  low-wage  Imports 
and  sell  lees  than  we  take  in.  The  Uhlted 
States  will  go  bankrupt  the  same  as  any 
business  or  any  individual. 

It  Is  time  that  the  Congress  act. 

I  want  to  commend  again  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  pcuHcipated.  As  my 
dear  friend  from  North  (Carolina  is  well 
aware,  it  is  my  honor  to  be  one  of  the 
officers  of  one  of  the  textile  committees, 
one  of  the  organizers.  This  committee  is 
composed  of  over  200  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  dedicated  to  saving  Amer- 
ican jobs. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  us  to  appropriate— 
and  we  voted  for  it  and  I  was  for  it — ^to 
provide  a  4-year  extension  of  Appalachia 
to  help  reduce  the  poverty  level  of  people 
in  Appalachia,  and  then  to  turn  aroimd 
and  jeopardize  400,000  textile  jobs  in 
Appalachia.  It  does  not  make  sense.  In 
my  State  and  in  the  gentlemen's  State 
we  employ  more  minority  people  than 
the  national  average.  These  are  jobs  that 
are  being  threatened.  We  employ  in 
South  CftroUna  50,000  women  in  the  tex- 
tile industry.  These  jobs  are  threaten^. 
We  cannot  compete  with  low-wage, 
cheap,  foreign  imports,  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  our  own  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living. 

So  I  wish  to  commend  my  colleagues 
for  the  great  job  they  are  doing.  And  I 
believe  you  are  going  to  be  successful  in 
getting  something  done.  The  American 
people  are  aroused  as  never  before  idtwut 
this  threat  to  our  security,  to  oiu"  eco- 
nomic well-being,  and  to  the  Jobs  of  the 
American  people. 

Itlr.  Speaker,  just  this  afternoon  fig- 
ures were  released  showing  that  the  flood 
of  low-wage  textile  imports  continues  at 
an  ever-increasing  rate. 

Also,  Mr.  [^)eaker,  just  this  aftenuxm 
the  President  signed  into  law  a  bill  that 
authorizes  himdreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  economic  development  and  for 
the  Appalachia  program.  At  a  time  when 
the  Congress  has  just  passed  legislation 
to  continue  special  economic  develop- 
ment programs  for  Appalachia  it  is  in- 
congruous for  the  Nation  to  let  the  400,- 
000  textile  Industry  jobs  in  Appalachia 
fall  victim  to  the  flood  of  low-wage  im- 
ports. The  textile  industry  has  afforded 
the  first  opportimlty  for  well-paying  In- 
dustrial employment  to  several  segments 
of  our  population. 

The  percentage  of  minority  group 
workers  and  women  employed  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  is  high  above  the  national 
average.  There  are  in  South  Candlna 
47,000  women  in  the  textile  industry,  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  total  work 
force.  The  percentage  of  black  employees 
is  20  percent — almost  double  the  national 
average.  One  of  our  national  goals  is  to 
reverse  the  migration  of  people  to  the 
overcrowded  urban  areas,  and  the  tex- 
tile industry  is  making  a  unique  contxl- 
bution  to  this  goal.  When  mills  dose — 
and  we  hear  more  and  more  repots  of 
closings — the  result  is  ultimately  more 
crowded  cities. 

And  when  the  textile  worker  is  out  of 
woric,  or  his  woric  week  Is  curtailed,  the 
entire  national  economy  suffers.  In  my 
own  area  every  businessman  and  every 


prof esstonal  man  Is  affected  by  curtcdl- 
ment  in  the  textile  Industry.  When  out 
of  work  the  textile  employee  does  not 
pay  taxes;  he  does  not  purchase  con- 
sumer goods.  Itie  entire  economy  suffers, 
as  nationally  one  of  every  elg^t  manu- 
facturing Jobs  Is  in  textiles  and  apparel, 
a  total  of  2.4  mlllioai  woi-kers. 

And  today,  Mr.  I^ieaker,  every  segment 
of  our  great  textile  industry  is  feeling 
the  brunt  of  unfair  competition  from 
foreign  low-wage  imports.  CTottons, 
woolms,  yams,  synthetics — every  com- 
ponent of  this  industry  has  been  affected. 
Industy  profits  and  dividends  are  down, 
well  bdow  the  national  average. 

Mr.  l^peaker,  the  American  people  were 
shocked  by  the  recent  UJ3.  foreign  trade 
figures  which  showed  a  Jime  1971  trade 
deficit  of  $362.6  million.  Furthermore, 
for  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June 
1971  we  experienced  the  first  quarterly 
deficit  in  25  years,  and  we  have  been 
warned  that,  for  the  first  time  since  1893, 
the  United  States  might  for  the  entire 
year  Import  more  than  it  exports. 

A  significant  part  of  this  trade  deficit 
la  accounted  for  by  the  fiood  of  low-wage 
textile  imports,  for  in  1970  U.S.  textile 
trade  was  out  of  balance  by  more  than 
$1.6  billion.  We  imported  $1.6  billion 
more  textile  products  than  we  exported. 
The  figures  released  today  show  that  the 
imbalanoe  has  grown.  The  United  States 
tmi>orted  in  1970  4.4  billion  square  yards 
of  textiles,  a  23 -percent  Increase  over 
1969.  The  early  1971  flgtu-es  and  figures 
released  today  show  an  even  higher  rate 
of  textile  Imports. 

An  alarming  as  these  statistics  are,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  effect  on  our  people  of  the 
flood  of  textile  imports  is  much  more 
distressing. 

Something  must  be  done,  Mr.  Speaker 
to  limit  this  disastrous  flood  of  textile  Im- 
ports before  whole  reglcms  of  our  Nation, 
Including  tirban  areas  where  textile-ap- 
parel Industry  is  centered,  are  thrown 
into  economic  depression.  The  situation 
steadily  grows  worse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  welccnned  the  Presi- 
dent's recognlti(xi  in  1968  that  the  tex- 
tile Industry  Is  in  a  special  category  and 
requires  special  relief.  We  have  hopefully 
observed  efforts  by  this  administration  to 
negotiate  meaningful  govemment-to- 
govemment  agreements  with  the  major 
textile  exporting  nations.  It  has  become 
apparent,  however,  that  these  efforts 
have  failed.  On  July  21,  1971, 1  wrote  the 
President  requesting  that  he  exercise  his 
authority  under  the  national  security 
clause  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  of 
1962  to  impose  quotas  on  textiles  in  the 
interest  of  national  security. 

As  organizer  and  secretary  of  the 
House  Informal  Textile  Committee  I  and 
a  number  of  my  group  supported  the 
1962  act  largely  because  of  the  national 
security  clause.  Under  the  clause  the 
President,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, has  the  authority  to  impose 
quotas  in  Imports  in  the  Interests  of 
maintajning  national  security.  We  rdled 
on  the  language  of  the  act  and  on  Its 
legislative  history,  both  of  whidd  indi- 
cated that  for  the  purpose  of  triggerbig 
action  under  the  national  security  Clause 
the  definition  of  "national  security" 
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to  take  into  account  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  Nation. 

The  language  of  the  clause,  first  added 
in  1958,  itsdf  clearly  provides  that — 

The  President  shall  further  reoognlse  the 
oloee  relation  of  the  eoonomlc  weUare  of  the 
nation  to  our  national  aecurlty,  and  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  Impact  of  foreign 
competltiton  on  the  eooncmilc  welfare  at  in- 
dividual domestic  Indnstrlee.  The  legislative 
history  of  this  addition  clearly  indicates  that 
the  National  Security  Clause  was  intended 
to  provide  a  remedy  "whenever  danger  to  our 
national  security  results  from  a  weakening 
of  segments  of  the  economy  through  injury 
to  any  industry,  whether  vital  to  the  direct 
defense  or  a  part  of  the  economy  providing 
employment  and  sustenance  to  Individuals  or 
locaUtles.  .  .  .  (1968  UJB.  Ciode  Oongreosional 
and  Administrative  News.  p.  8614) 

It  was  the  clear  congressional  Intent 
that  the  internal  economic  welfare  of  the 
Nation  be  a  component  of  "national 
security." 

Textiles  are  currently  being  Imported 
in  quantities  and  under  circumstances 
which  undermine  the  internal  economy 
by  displacing  domestic  products,  causing 
constantly  increasing  unemployment, 
loss  of  skills  and  investments,  and  the 
closing  of  mills.  The  resulthig  dam- 
age to  this  most  basic  industry  does 
constitute  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
our  national  security.  I  urge  the  Pres- 
ident to  initiate  prompt  action  under 
the  procedures  provided  in  the  national 
security  clause.  The  President  has  been 
granted  the  authority  by  the  Congress, 
and  I  would  hope  that  he  would  invoke 
national  security  quotas  on  a  category- 
by-category  basis.  Any  overall  textile 
product  limitation,  whether  luiilateral 
or  by  agreement,  which  does  not  con- 
tain categorical  restrictions  would  allow 
foreign  producers  to  overwhelm  indi- 
vidual segments  of  the  American  tex- 
tile industry,  one  segment  at  a  time.  The 
categorical  limitations  would  prevent 
this  destructive  switching. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  relief  is  not  forthcom- 
ing by  administrative  action,  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  will  act  to  pass  statu- 
tory quotas.  Presently  pending  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  among 
many  other  trade  bills,  is  H  Jl.  20,  the 
Trade  Act  of  1971,  which  wt^  introduced 
by  Chairman  Mills  on  January  22.  I 
joined  the  chsdrman  in  introducing  this 
bill,  which  is  Identical  to  the  MlUs  trade 
bill  which  passed  the  House  in  the  9l8t 
Congress.  Members  of  Congress  from  931 
sections  of  the  Nation  are  becoming  more 
and  more  alarmed  by  the  increasing  vol- 
ume of  imports  of  all  manufactured 
goods.  What  form  legislation  would  ulti- 
mately take  in  the  92d  Congress  Is  hard 
to  predict,  but,  if  relief  is  not  otherwise 
forthcoming,  there  will  be  legislation. 

The  hour  is  late.  The  situation  is 
critical. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  join  my  col- 
leagues who  have  requested  a  special  or- 
der to  discuss  the  critical  textile  Import 
situation.  I  wish  to  compliment  my  good 
colleagues  for  the  slngtilar  service  they 
are  performing  not  only  Congress,  but 
the  Nation  in  focusing  our  attention  to- 
day on  this  serious  problem.  The  Job  loss 
problem  in  America  continues  to  grow 
worse  day  by  day.  The  unemployment  fig- 


ures show  it,  tiie  rising  w^are  rolls  show 
it,  the  increased  unemployment  com- 
pensation claims  show  it,  and  above  all, 
the  balance  of  trade  figures  show  it.  But. 
in  the  end,  it  is  not  a  problem  which  can 
adequately  be  explained  in  percoitages 
and  statistics  because  the  human  misery 
and  dMtxdr  that  result  from  unempl<v- 
ment  cannot  be  measured  statistically. 

The  role  of  UJ3. -owned  multinational 
corporations  in  the  Job-loss  problem  in 
America  Is,  perhaps,  too  litUe  understood 
and  appreciated.  These  huge  corpora- 
tions salute  no  fiag,  save  the  corporate 
profit  and  loss  charts.  They  export  Amer- 
ican capital,  American  technology,  and 
American  Jobs  to  countries  with  cheap 
labor  pools.  And  the  American  consum- 
er— who  these  corporations  sometimes 
forget  also  is  an  American  worker— does 
not  realize  the  savings  resulting  from 
the  cheaper  labor  costs.  No,  these  corpo- 
rations retain  that  amount  as  further 
profit. 

On  July  12  I  was  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate, with  my  colleague  Mr.  Bktts,  in 
the  APL-CIO  Conference  on  Jobs.  Dur- 
ing this  conference,  the  role  these  multi- 
national corporations  play  was  examined 
in  depth.  It  is  a  subject  which  we  all  must 
concern  ourselves  with  at  the  earliest 
opix)rtunity. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  experts  on 
this  problem,  APL-CIO  Research  Direc- 
tor Nathaniel  Goldflnger,  was  recently 
interviewed  on  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  on  this  same  subject.  I  am  In- 
serting the  text  of  this  Interview  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  because  I  believe  it 
to  be  of  interest  to  my  fellow  Members 
of  the  House. 

Labor  Nxwb  CoMvasKNoa 

(Subject:  International  Trade. 

(Ouest:  Nathanld  Ok>Ulflnger,  director  of 
the  AFL-CIO'B  Department  at  Research. 

(Reporters:  Murray  Seeger,  Washington 
oorreapoindant  fOr  the  Loe  Angeles  Times; 
Tom  Joyce,  economic  correspondent  for 
Newsweek  Magazine. 

(Moderator:  Frank  Harden.) 

Mutual  AmfoxrNCKR.  The  following  time 
is  presented  as  a  public  service  by  this  sta- 
tion and  the  Mutual  Broadoaeting  System. 

HARDKir.  Labor  News  Oonferenoe.  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Conference, 
a  public  aSalra  program  brought  to  you  by 
tiie  AFL-CIO.  Labor  News  Oonferance  brings 
together  leading  AVL-aiO  representatives 
and  ranking  members  of  the  press.  Today's 
guest  is  Naitbaniel  Ck>ldflnger,  director  of  the 
AKf-OIO's  Department  of  Reeearch. 

In  the  view  of  the  A7L-CIO,  the  TTndted 
'y^Mim  must  sidMPtastlally  reshape  Its  inter- 
natiooal  trade  polieiee  to  eireotively  meet 
sertous  problems  this  country  faces  in  inter- 
naMooal  trade  and  investment.  Finding  ef- 
feotlTs  aoIutlQDS  to  tbla  country's  Interna- 
tional tnule  and  mvestmeni  problems  is  a 
major  issue  In  Oongress  this  year,  as  it  was 
in  the  1070  session.  Here  to  question  Mr. 
Ooldflnger  about  the  An<-OIO's  posltdon  on 
intemaitioQal  trade  and  inveatment,  and  the 
charges  it  believes  are  possible  and  nsoesaary 
to  meet  the  already  ssrlous  and  worsening 
problems,  are  Tom  Joyce,  economic  corre- 
spondent for  Newsweek  magaalne,  and  Mur- 
ray Seeger,  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Tour  moderator,  Rank 
Harden. 

And  now,  Mr.  Oeeger.  I  believe  you  have 
the  flrat  question? 

Seso^.  Mr.  Ooldflnger,  has  the  Issue  of 
international  trade  shifted  from  dollars  to 
jobs? 

OoLOFiiroKR.  In  our  view,  Mr.  Seeger,  the 


eurreot  tasoe  Is  certainly  tlM  dlsplaosoMnt 
of  large  numbers  of  wcrkars    Jobs. 

Wba***  been  bamiening  In  the  past  num- 
ber of  years— and  to  a  very  eKtrsme  degree- 
Is  CbfKt  produotioti  Is  being  displaced  by  bn- 
porta— a  rising  flood  of  Impacts.  Wl^  Chia 
fiood  of  lmpoc«s,  Joba  are  Just  going  down  ttie 
drain^-by  (be  scores  of  thousands  per  year. 

I  can  g^ve  you  some  amnplss. 

A  ooagresBtonal  estlnwite,  which  was  put 
into  the  Oongreaskmal  Record  reoeotly.  m- 
dloates  the  degree  to  \^iloh  Imports  have  dis- 
placed large  porttons  of  V&,  production. 

We  think  these  coogreswlnnal  figures  are 
rather  conservative. 

THey  Indicate  that  ao%  of  antomobUs 
aalea  in  the  UjB.  are  now  Importa;  80%  of 
ttfevlalon  sets;  more  than  40%  of  glassware; 
and  about  00%  of  sewing  machlnea  and  cal- 
culating machines— all  of  these  are  inqxnts. 

Here  are  earns  artrtltinnal  ffecta.  As  fSr  as 
we  in  the  AKj-OIO  can  learn,  aboot  100% 
of  aU  cassettes  that  are  sold  In  this  country 
are  now  imported;  nearly  aU  radios — 06% 
or  more  of  all  radios  8(dd  in  the  United  States 
are  imports. 

At  the  same  time,  large  pactioDB  of  other 
U.S.  production  are  being  displaced— men's 
ahlrts.  workdothes,  shoee,  knit-goods,  and 
so  forth. 

Now,  with  this  kind  of  devMoianent— and 
this  has  all  been  *'Tr*"*"g  very  rapidly — 
this  wasnt  true  10  yean  ago— all  of  this 
cams  on  very  fact  in  the  decade  of  the 
Sixties.  Now  with  aU  of  this  there  is  job 
displacement — as  production  is  illiiplsnwl 
and  it's  hi^tpenlng  on  a  very  wide  spread 


JoTCB.  Mr.  Goldflnger,  can  you  teU  us.  ^m- 
dflcaUy,  how  many  Jobs  have  been  lost  to 
foreign  competition  m  this  "new  baUparkt" 

aoLDmroxB.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Joyce,  the 
trade  experts — ^In  both  government  and  busl- 
nees  and  also  in  the  imlvenitlee — have 
shown  very  little  interest  in  what  happens 
to  American  workers  as  a  result  of  trade. 

So,  we  are  oompriled  to  rtiy  upon  some 
rough,  overaU  estimates  ttam  the  UJB.  Os> 
partmmit  of  Labor. 

These  estlmatee — without  going  Into  great 
detaU  of  how  they  are  built  up  these  esti- 
mates of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  were 
presented  to  oongresaional  commltteea  within 
the  past  couple  of  years  by  the  Seerstaty  of 
Labor.  They  Indicate  that  In  three  years 
Just  the  three  years  between  1966  and  1969 — 
about  600,000  American  Job  opportunities 
were  lost,  on  a  net  basla,  considering  the 
Import  dlqflacement  and  the  Inereaaed  em- 
ployment that  would  be  due  to  exports. 

There  was  a  net  loss,  according  to  theee 
estimates,  of  about  8<X>,000  Job  opportunities. 
We  can  document  a  lot  of  this. 

Look  at  what's  been  hi^ipenlng  In  the 
consumer-^eetrtcal  area  television  seta. 
radio  sets,  ciSHWiUes,  and  various  other  klqids 
of  product.  AU  of  theee  are  being  dl^laoed 
vary  r^idly  by  importa. 

With  the  dlqklaccment  of  VB.  prodncUoD. 
Joba  are  ffotng. 

JoTcx.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say,  Mr.  a<dd- 
finger,  that  you  have  dianged  your  posi- 
tion— really  180  degreee — whereas  the  un- 
ions used  to  be  oomplettiy  In  favor  of  free 
trade,  you  are  now  asking  for  controls  and 
for  new  legislation,  because  of  the  Jobs? 

OoLomfasB.  Well,  we  have  changed  our 
position  considerably,  lir.  Joyce. 

But.  we  dldnt  do  it  sadd«ily— we  began 
to  ahlft  very  sharply  back  in  1968.  We  harfe 
been  asking  the  United  States  govemmait 
aiui  the  Oongress  to  tsks  cognisance  of  this 
very  serious  and  growing  problem— to  start 
aeting-^to  shift  policies — shift  government 


But.  the  United  States  government,  unfor- 
tonately^-iMlther  the  Administration  nor 
the  Oongress— has  seen  fit  to  act  as  yet. 

It  U  true  that  we  have  been  demanding  a 
change  of  policy  and  we  continue— to  an  In- 
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orwulng  dAgrec — ^to  demand  a  sharp  chance 
In  XJA.  KOTemment  poUcy. 

SnoEX.  Can  you  be  more  q>eclflo— tell  us 
what  these  changes  In  pclloy  that  the  AFL- 
GIO  wants  are? 

OoLOPCNon.  Well,  I'd  have  to  explain,  Mr. 
Seeger,  why  we  are  reoommendlng  some  of 
these  policies.  Ill  Indicate  a  few. 

For  example,  one  key  problem  In  this  whole 
area  of  international  trade  is  the  tact  that 
that  in  the  post-war  period — In  the  past 
years — governments  have  been  managing 
their  economies  to  a  very  great  extent.  In 
doing  so,  they  set  up  direct  and  Indirect 
subsidies  for  their  exports,  and  they  set  up 
direct  and  Indirect  barrlen  to  impcots. 

Kow,  the  result  is  that  a  flood  of  imports 
moves  Into  the  United  States,  which  is,  rrta- 
tlvely,  the  mosit  open  market  among  all  the 
major  Industrial  co\intrles  of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  our  exports  are  ham- 
pered and  barred  by  the  poUcles  of  foreign 
governments.  That  is  one  problem. 

Another  key  problem  Is  that  American 
business,  in  the  past  2S  years — and  partic- 
ularly In  the  past  10  years — has  been  export- 
ing American  technology  and  exporting 
American  know-how.  Iliey've  been  setting  vip 
subsidiaries  of  the  firms — operating  in  Tai- 
wan, Mexico,  Europe— around  the  globe. 

In  the  past  as  years — according  to  Pro- 
feasor  Baymond  Vernon  of  Harvanl — ^Amerl- 
oan  business  set  up  scmsfthlng  like  8000  fcr- 
elgn  subsidiaries,  mcatly  In  manufacturing 
Indusftrlss,  and  thsss  foreign  ■obsldlarles  al 
Amwinan  firms  are  shipping  the  goods  back 
Into  the  United  States.  We  are  losing  foreign 
markets,  becauas  they  are  selUng  In  foreign 
markets  as  well. 

Bo,  that  Is  a  brief  Introduction,  Mr.  Seeger. 

The  Anr-OIO  has  been  posing  that  the 
VB.  goremment  stop  its  assistance  to  Ameri- 
can business  In  setting  up  fc»«lgn  subsidi- 
aries. The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  the  United 
Staies  government  provides  tax  Incentives 
and  other  assistance  and  encouragement  to 
American  businesses  to  set  up  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries. 

We  think  that  kind  of  assistance  should 
end. 

Moreover,  we  think  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment should  set  controls  on  the  export  of 
capital — on  the  export  cC  American  doUars  to 
set  1^>  foreign  subsidiaries. 

We  also  think  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment should  set  up  oontrolB  and  regula- 
tions on  the  export  oS  technology— on  the 
export  of  American  know-how. 

Also,  we  believe  that  the  United  States 
government  should  press  through  Interna- 
tional channels  for  the  development  ct  ttii 
labor  standards  In  world  trade. 

And  flnaUy,  we  believe  that  the  united 
States  government  should  set  up  an  orderly 
marketing  mechanism — with  quotas — to  bar 
the  sharp  rise  of  Imports  that  are  disrupting 
American  markets — and  set  up  such  quotas 
on  those  products,  the  Imports  of  which  ars 
displacing  large  percentages  of  UJB.  produc- 
tion and  employment. 

That,  In  brief,  U  the  kind  of  thing  that  the 
ARr-OIO  Is  demanding  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. 

SsEOXK.  Historically,  Mr.  GMdflnger,  econ- 
omists and  other  trade  experts  have  always 
said  that  If  the  United  States  set  up  bars  to 
foreign  trading  In  this  country.  It  would  set 
off  an  Intsmatlooal  trade  war.  In  other 
weeds,  barriers  against  our  products.  And 
they  say  tb«  result  of  that  would  ba  higher 
unsn^oyment  among  American  workers.  Do 
you  havs  any  fears  about  an  International 
trade  warf 

QoutrotaaoL  No,  Mr.  Sasger.  I  think  that's 
soars  talk — trade  war. 

In  a  sense,  you  can  say  that  there  Is  a 
"trade  war"  going  on  right  now.  Other  eoon- 
tiles  have  bars  to  our  produots— they  follow 
an  kinds  of  pnctlcss  that  either  bampsr  or 
bar  Amertean  products — ^they  have  aU  kinds 
of  practices  that  subsidize,  directly  and  In- 


directly, thalr  eiqiortB  Into  the  open  Uhlted 

Tin  not  ooooemsd  about  thit  a  trade  war. 
I  think  that  la  a  lot  of  scare  talk.  I  think  It^ 
taccoB  ttiat  the  UnMed  States  devtiop  an  Amar- 
loan  International  eoooomlo  policy. 

We  caimot  go  on.  In  my  opinion,  tor  an- 
other decade,  permitting  American  oorpora- 
tlons.  In  effect,  to  set  t3ie  International  eco- 
nomic policy  for  this  govmmant. 

This  Is  affecting  the  entire  American  econ- 
omy, and  partlculaily,  It's  affecting  Anwloan 
workers. 

JoTcs.  Mr.  Ocridflnger,  isn^  there  the  dan- 
gar — the  poeslblllty — ^that  If  the  measures 
you  are  asking  for  were  enacted,  we  would 
have  higher  domestic  prices  in  this  country? 
And.  would  that  not  lead  to  demands  for 
hlghsr  wagast 

Oou>rDraKa.  I  think  that  the  whole  price 
aspeot,  Mr.  Joyce,  has  been  utterly  distorted 
and  grossly  exaggerated. 

Just  look  at  the  record.  Within  the  past 
year,  there  has  been  a  very  sharp  rise  of  auto 
In^MTts  into  the  U.S.  At  the  same  time,  the 
VA  auto  comp«mles  Increased  their  prices. 

I  think  It's  false  to  dalm  that  expanding 
Imports  of  manufactured  goods  are  sooMhow 
always  a  beneflt  to  the  Amerloan  consumer. 
The  case  of  the  auto  prloea  Is  one  example. 

Another  Is  shoes.  Shoe  Imparts  shot  up 
over  the  past  ten  yectfs  to  the  point  where 
they  now  account  for  something  like  V,  or 
more  of  American  ahoe  salee — ^that's  up  from 
a  ve27  small  percentage  ten  years  ago.  But  at 
the  same  time,  the  retail  price  of  shoes — 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor — 
Incerased  38%  between  1960  and  1970. 

So,  here  you  have  the  case  of  a  very  sharp 
rise  In  shoe  Inoporte,  and  shoe  prices  rising 
38%  in  the  period — which  was  oonsldersbly 
faster  than  the  overall  Increase  of  the  Oon- 
simaer  Price  Index. 

SzxGKR.  Haven't  the  imports  of  foreign 
automobiles,  Mr.  Ooldflner,  offered  the  only 
real  competition  to  the  TJS.  auto  Indiistry, 
which  Is  a  highly  concentrated  organization? 
I  beard  a  White  Hoiue  nofan  eay,  not  many 
weeks  ago,  that  if  it  weren't  for  foreign  auto- 
mobiles coming  into  this  country,  all  Ameri- 
can oars  would  be  Cadillacs — they  would  aU 
be  big,  over-sized  automobiles.  The  foreign 
imports  have  supplied  a  wholly  different  ver- 
sion of  the  auto  market. 

OoLDrorcxa.  To  some  extent  that's  true, 
but  not  in  terms  of  price  competition.  There 
has  been  some  competition,  but  I  think  that 
the  way  It's  posed  by  this  White  House  per- 
son is  grossly  exaggerated. 

We  produce  small  cars  In  the  United 
States — we  produce  oonq>aet  can — all  of  our 
cars  are  not  the  huge  nmAm»j^ 

Moreover,  the  whole  picture  of  the  national 
origin  of  products  Is  utterly  confused. 

Just  take  the  automobile  as  an  example. 

With  the  help  of  Madison  Avenue-type  ad- 
vertising techniques,  the  American  consiuner 
no  longer  knows  where  a  product  comes 
from.  Now  let's  take  the  Pinto — ^Ford's  an- 
swer, so-called,  to  the  imported  smaU  car. 
Major  parts  of  the  Pinto  are  Imported  from 
England  and  Oermany,  and  some  of  the  Pln- 
tos  that  are  sold  In  the  United  States  are  as- 
sembled in  Canada. 

Now,  la  this  an  inaport,  or,  is  It  an  Ameri- 
can-made product,  or.  Is  it  in  reality — as  I 
think  It  Is — a  combination  of  both  Imported 
parts,  American  parts,  largely  American- 
assembled  and  partly  assembled  In  Canada? 

JoTcx.  Mr.  Ooldflnger,  you  are  talking 
about  wbat  is  termed  a  new  phenomenon — 
the  multi-national  corporation.  Is  there  any 
motivation  beyond  cheaper  wages — any  busi- 
ness motivation  beyond  that? 

OoLDFiNGKB.  Well,  some  companies,  I  guess 
are — depending  on  the  natiu-e  of  their  prod- 
uct— some  of  the  companies,  like  the  big 
oil  companies,  are  obviously  looking  for  oil 


But,  by  and  large,  the  big  Increase  In  the 
spread  of  world-wide  operations  of  American 


companies  In  the  past  ten  years  has  been, 
in  our  view,  a  search  for  low  wages.  Look  at 
all  of  the  big  electrical  consiuner  oompanlss 
that  are  now  operating  subsidiaries  In  TW- 
wan,  Slng^Mre,  and  Hong  Kong. 

The  obvious  reason  for  doing  that  Is  the 
fact  that  wages  In  those  places  are  as  Uttls 
as  10  cents — 16  cents  an  hour. 

SaxaKB.  How  does  the  United  Statea  get 
wages  raised  for  othw  workers  around  the 
world? 

OoLDnNOKa.  Well,  we  think,  Mr.  Seeger,  that 
the  United  States  government  should  press — 
In  appropriate  international  channels,  siich 
as  the  International  Labor  Organizations  and 
others — ^for  the  development  of  fair  labor 
standards  tn  world  trade — some  kind  of 
standards  to  be  applied  to  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  on  products  that  are 
shipped  in  world  trade. 

But  the  key  factor  here — that  Mr.  Joyce 
raised — the  multi-national  company — ^Mr. 
Seeger,  is  that  the  American  company  that 
operates  In  Taiwan,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong, 
or  elsewhere  around  the  globe — paying  as 
little  as  10  or  16  cents  an  hour,  or  maybe  as 
miich  as  60  cents  an  hour. 

Remember,  those  wages  are  much  less 
than  half — maybe  90%  less — than  the  wages 
paid  in  the  United  States.  Yet  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  using  American  machinery, 
American  know-how,  American  technology, 
and  American  inventions.  As  a  result,  their 
productivity  levels — their  levels  of  eflVolency 
— are  as  high,  or  nearly  as  high  as  those  In 
American  plants.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they 
have  the  advantage  of  infinitely  lower  labor 
costs — and  frequently,  they  also  have  lower 
taxes  and  so  forth.  They  are  able  to  produce 
these  Items  in  these  overseas  subsidiaries 
much  cheaper  than  they  can  In  the  United 
States. 

Tet  when  the  goods  are  shipped  Into  the 
United  States,  they  are  sold  at  the  American 
prices.  That  produces  great  big  profit  mar- 
gins for  the  companies. 

The  drive  here.  In  our  estimation.  Is  greed 
— it's  a  profit-drive — and  the  profit-drive  on 
the  part  of  these  companies  is  blind — they 
apparently  dont  give  much  concern  to 
what's  happening  to  American  workers,  and. 
In  effect,  to  the  buying  power  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  because  the  basis  of  Amerloan 
buying  power  Is  workCTS'  wages. 

JoTCK.  Mr.  Ck)ldflnger,  has  the  changing 
role  of  International  banking  contributed  to 
the  new  international  Industrial  mllleut 

OoLDviNon.  It  certainly  has,  Mr.  Joyce. 

Just  look  at  the  big  flurry  a  few  weeks  ago 
— In  Europe — where  there  was  a  run  against 
the  American  doUar  In  favor  of  the  Oerman 
mark,  look  at  what  happened.  That  run  was 
not  entirely  the  result  of  the  manipulation 
of  foreigners.  To  a  very  great  degree,  Mr. 
Joyce  It  was  the  fiow  of  American  doUars, 
manipulated  by  American  banks,  through 
ISielr  own  foreign  subeldlarlee — ^their 
branches  In  London,  in  Zurich,  in  Frankfurt, 
Oermany  and  elserwhere.  It  was  also  the  re- 
sult of  the  manipulation  In  the  European 
money  market  of  the  treasuries  of  thsss 
U.S.  owned,  multi-national  companies,  which 
move  not  only  products  from  one  place  to 
another  around  the  world,  but  also  manip- 
ulate money  around  the  world. 

We're  convinced  that  this  Is  a  very  serious 
problem — this  Is  not  simply  a  problsm  con- 
fronting American  workers. 

The  membership  of  the  Amerloan  trade 
union  movement  feels  this  proMem  most 
directly.  But,  it  is  a  serious  problem  con- 
fronting the  entire  American  economy  and 
the  American  people  in  general. 

Skzcxx.  How  much  of  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  Mr.  0<ddfinger,  Is  a  Mg  historic 
shift  in  the  American  economy  away  from 
a  manufacturing  economy  to  one  providing 
servlcea,  and  that  there  are  parts  of  the 
world  that  can  manufacture  more  efficiently 
and  cheaper  than  we  can,  and  that  we  can 
do  other  things  more  efficiently? 
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GtoLDrmoB.  Well,  Mr.  Seeger,  the  situa- 
tion Is  not  just  happenstance— ^It's  not  oc- 
cvuring  under  soma  kind  of  pra-ordalnsd 
law. 

This  Is  happening  because  of  ths  con- 
scious design  and  consdous  efforts  of  Amer- 
ican business,  to  a  grsat  extent,  helped  along 
by  ths  direct  policies  of  foreign  governments. 

Let's  take  the  example  of  Taiwan.  What 
Is  there  on  the  Island  of  Taiwan  that  gives 
It  any  special  expertise  In  producing  radlca. 
television  sets  and  othsr  kinds  of  eonsumw 
eleotrieal  products  for  the  American  market? 

Tlisrs  Isnt  anything  in  Taiwan  that  gives 
ths  Taiwanese  any  special  expertise. 

Ths  sxpertlse  Is  e^^orted  by  American 
companies — the  big,  giant  electrical  manu- 
faotureiB  In  the  United  Statea  that  have  ex- 
ploited American  techntdogy,  American 
machinery,  American  know-how.  Into  the 
Far  East — used  the  labor  over  there,  at  10 
or  16  oenti  an  hour,  with  American  know- 
how,  and  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  big, 
wider  profit  margins. 

Ha«pew.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Today's 
LABOR  NEWS  CONFERENCE  guest  was  Na- 
thaniel Ooldfinger,  director  of  the  AFL- 
CICs  Department  of  Besearch.  Represent- 
ing the  press  were  Murray  Seeger,  Washing- 
ton corrsspondent  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  Tom  Joyce,  economic  correspondent  for 
Newsweek  Magazine.  This  Is  your  moderator, 
Frank  Harden,  Inviting  you  to  listen  again 
next  week.  LABOR  NEWS  CONFERENCE  Is  a 
public  affairs  production  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
produced  in  cooperation  with  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System. 

MuTTTAL  Annottmcxk.  The  preceding  pro- 
gram time  was  presented  as  a  public  service 
by  this  station  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System.  The  opinions  expressed  are  solely 
those  of  the  participants. 

RSICABXS  or  JAIOB  a.  BXTIKX 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that  I  pledge 
my  continued  allegiance  today  to  the  grand 
alliance  between  the  textile  and  shoe  indus- 
try. Recent  announcements  and  mmors  from 
Spain  notwithstanding.  I  know  that  a  lot 
of  this  has  been  designed  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  ub  with  open  speculation  in  the 
press.  Congressmen  representing  northern 
districts  with  unemployed  shoe  workers  will 
lose  Interest  In  the  textile  Indtistry's  plight. 
If  there  was  the  Intent  behind  the  ballyhoo 
surrounding  the  Italian  shoe  announcement, 
then  It  has  failed  and  failed  miserably.  I 
still  feel  that  there  Is  need  for  quota  legis- 
lation. The  v(duntary  agreements  announced 
to  date  both  In  textiles  and  shoes  still  fall 
to  meet  our  objectives  and  I  think  that  it  is 
worth  noting  that  I  am  suppored  in  this  posl- 
lon  by  the  leaders  of  organised  labor  In  the 
shos  Industry  as  witnessed  In  the  press  re- 
lease which  follows: 

Shox  UmoMs  Hit  "Volttmtabt"  XiiFO>r 
Qttota 

The  "voluntary"  Italian  shos  export  quotas 
to  the  United  States,  recently  announced  by 
the  White  House,  were  orltlolzed  as  "far  from 
being  a  workable  solution  to  the  Impwts 
problem"  by  the  heads  of  two  AVL-CIO 
unions  last  week. 

Presidents  John  I.  Mara  of  ths  Boot  ft 
Shos  Wmkers  and  George  ]*ecteau  of  the 
United  Shoe  Workers  called  the  quotas  a 
"fraud"  and  said  that  only  agreements  with 
teeth  In  them  cotUd  be  of  value. 

"Italian  shoes  have  already  cost  86,000 
American  shoe  workers  their  jobs,"  they  said 
as  they  pledged  to  woik  to  get  quota  legis- 
lation through  Congress. 

The  two  leaders  of  more  than  80,000  shoe 
woilcers  declared  that  the  agreement  limit- 
ing 1971  Italian  shoe  Imports  to  6  percent 
over  the  1970  level  Is  worthlsss  because  Im- 
ports are  already  running  about  sa  peroent 
over  1970. 

Both  men  suggested  that  the  agreement 
oould  be  easily  droumvanted  by  ths  Ital- 
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Ian  iboe  industry  bsoause  Its  eaq>orts  to  the 

United  States  are  In  terms  of  dollar  value. 
Simply  downgrading  the  value  of  the  shoes 
would  enable  ths  Italians  to  Inoreass  ths 
actual  amount  of  footwear  shipped  to  this 
country. 

"Ths  American  shos  Industry  can  bs 
saved,**  they  stated,  "only  with  hard-nossd 
quotas  supported  by  tariff  restrlotlons."  (July 
29,1071) 

RanoMnro  ov  Quotas 

Quotas,  whether  volimtary  or  legislative, 
have  a  single  problem:  who  gets  how  much 
of  what? 

In  the  recent  announecmsnta  concerning 
the  voluntary  quotas  to  bs  established  by 
Italy,  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Ttade 
announced  it  will  limit  exports  of  footwear 
to  the  United  States  "to  avoid  the  eventu- 
ality of  unilateral  restrictive  msasures  by 
American  authorities."  Shoe  sblpmsnts  to 
ths  Unltsd  States  will  be  amiroved  by  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Tirade  only  If  the  volume 
of  exports  dossnt  ezoesd  the  total  of  1970 
exports  by  more  than  6%. 

An  export  visa  from  ths  Italian  Ohamhsr 
of  Commerce  is  now  rsqulred  on  all  footwear 
exports.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  wiU  also 
compile  statistics  on  the  volume  of  footwear 
exports.  Companies  exporting  shoes  will  have 
to  furnish  reports  on  their  1970  snd  1971 
shipments  at  tiie  time  they  apply  for  their 
first  visa. 

The  nltty-94tty  oomss  when  that  last  few 
percentage  points  are  rationed  as  to  oom- 
panlea.  Imports  from  Italy  are  already  well 
ahead  of  last  year,  so  It  will  take  a  juggling 
act  to  keep  all  Italian  footwear  exporters 
happy. 

"nie  establishment  of  volimtary  quotas 
should  be  considered  a  step  in  Uie  right  di- 
rection, except  for  two  factors.  What  hap- 
pens if  domestic  footwear  production  con- 
tinues to  decline?  What  about  n^dly  ex- 
panding Imports  from  other  nations? 

To  answer  the  first  question,  footwear  Im- 
ports from  Italy  will  continue  to  grow  re- 
gardless of  what  happens  to  domestic  pro- 
duction. If  domestic  production  declines, 
then  the  6%  permitted  growth  of  Italian 
would  actually  be  capturing  a  larger  share 
of  the  market  than  ths  6%  permitted  growth 
would  seem  to  Indicate. 

Had  the  Impart  quota  been  based  on  do- 
mestic production,  then  a  fairer  quota  would 
have  been  set. 

Talks  with  Spain  are  undorway  to  estab- 
lish voluntary  quotas  there.  TlieorettoaUy, 
they  should  be  based  on  the  sams  fonnat 
as  the  Italian  Quotas. 

How  about  Brazil  whose  exports  to  the 
United  States  have  jumped  400%  within  one 
year?  The  production  potential  in  Brazil  is 
fantastic,  and  reports  from  various  sources 
point  out  the  facte  that  labor  Is  cheaper 
and  labor  conditions  poorer  than  Italy  or 
Spain  is  or  was  reputed  to  be. 

How  Is  Italy,  and  Spain  should  she  con- 
sent to  voluntary  quotas,  going  to  accept 
this  extremely  rapid  growth  of  Brazilian  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States?  Not  to  mention 
other  nations  such  as  Korea,  Taiwan,  Hong 
Kong,  and  possibly  India  and  Red  China 

Somewhere  along  the  line  someone  Is  going 
to  get  a  little  upset  and  the  whole  situation 
could  once  ag^n  revert  to  an  open  export 
situation. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  all  con- 
cerned, domestic  footwear  manufacturers 
and  exporting  nations  had  the  United  States 
government  applied  fixed  import  quotas  on 
one  aiKl  all.  It  would  have  permitted  a  pre- 
dictable growth  and  given  other  natlona  the 
opportunity  to  expand  their  export  noarkets 
to  othw  nations. 

So,  whoever  has  to  decide  "who  gets  how 
much  of  what?"  is  going  to  nesd  ths  wisdom 
of  Solomon. 

Mr.  FIBHBB.  Ur.  Speaker,  as  a  iii«n- 


ber  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  tad'  - 
as  Representative  of  the  largest  wool  pro- 
ducing district  In  the  Nation.  I  have  be^^t  • 
come  increasingly  coacerned  over  the   > 
failine  of  our  Oovemment  to  atdileve 
reasonable  controls  on  the  flood  of  wool 
and  man-made  fiber  textile  imports.  Ihe 
situatton  has  grown  more  and  man  ser- 
ious and  is  now  in  fact  critical. 

Hie  Congress,  in  enact^  and  extend- 
ing the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  has 
declared  the  production  of  wool  in  the 
United  States  to  be  necessary  to  the  na- 
tional defense.  But  raw  wool  has  no  de- 
fense potential  unless  facilities  exist  in 
the  United  States  to  manufacture  it  into 
apparel,  blankets  and  other  products 
which  can  be  utilized  by  our  military  and 
civilian  pc^nilation  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency.  This  has  been  recognized  by 
the  Defense  Department,  which  has 
termed  the  textile  industry  second  only 
to  steel  in  military  importance. 

And  what  has  been  happening  to  this 
industry  which  is  the  second  most  essen- 
tial to  our  national  security?  You  have 
heard  f  nun  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  described  the  utterly  astonishing 
growth  in  the  rate  of  man-made  fiber 
textile  imports,  and  the  seriously  disrup- 
tive effect  which  they  are  having  on  the 
domestic  industry. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  facts  about  the 
wool  situation,  in  which  my  constituents 
and  I  have  a  most  direct  interest.  Do- 
mestic production  of  wool  textiles  in  1970 
was  off  25  percent  from  1969.  Tn  the  first 
5  months  of  1971,  production  wsis  off  an- 
other 36  percent  from  the  equivalent  pe- 
riod of  1970.  Yet  imports  continue  to  sup- 
ply over  28  percent  of  the  U.S.  market,  a 
record  high.  Such  a  level  of  Imports 
would  be  seriously  damaging  to  the 
American  industry  if  it  were  prosperous 
Eind  healthy.  In  a  period  of  receesion  in 
the  Industry,  this  level  of  imports  is  de- 
vastating. 

The  200,000  wool  growers  and  their 
families  in  Texas  and  elsewhere  suffer 
from  this  situation.  The  price  of  domesti- 
cidly  produced  raw  wool  is  now  about  23 
cents  per  pound,  a  level  which  we  have 
not  seen  since  the  great  d^ression. 

The  economic  plight  of  the  wool  grow- 
ers, textUe  manufacturers,  and  their  em- 
ployees is  sufScient  in  itself  to  render  the 
textile  import  problem  a  matter  of  grave 
national  concern.  I  am  equally  concnned 
over  the  effect  this  situation  is  having  on 
the  defense  posture  of  the  United  States. 
As  an  example,  I  doubt  that  the  great 
worsted  industry,  which  performed  so  ad- 
mirably in  supplying  military  and  essen- 
tial civilian  needs  in  World  War  n,  has 
the  capacity  presently  to  meet  these 
needs  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. And  it  would  assuredly  be  fool- 
hardy to  look  to  the  countries  of  the  Far 
East  to  meet  them  for  us. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  stressing  the 
need  for  immediate  and  effective  action 
by  the  administration  to  bring  the  flood 
of  textile  imports  from  low  wage  foreign 
countries  under  reascnable  quantitative 
control. 

Mr.  SEtfUEBSOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  those  of  us  who  represent  States 
and  districts  where  the  manufacture  and 
process  of  textUe  goods  is  an  imp(»tant 
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•nd  vital  part  of  the  economy  want  to 
call  to  the  attentloa  of  this  body  and  to 
tha  Anwtlcan  pidJlic  the  pUght  In  which 
thlc  Industry  finds  itadf . 

TUB  Indurtzy  must  hidki  And  maintain 
ItB  plants  at  Inflated  American  coats.  It 
must  purchase  machinery,  eoulpmcnt, 
and  supplies  at  constantly  Inczeaslng 
prices.  It  must  pay  Inflated  wacres  and 
salaries  to  its  worketa.  And  it  must  meet 
strong  domestlo  eompetitlaii.  These  are 
normaL  Tliey  are  pixihlems  faced  fay 
enty  American  industry.  But  In  the  case 
of  teartlles,  to  compound  the  sltuattoD. 
the  Industry  must  compete  with  a  virtu- 
al tidal  wave  of  cheap  textile  products 
imported  from  abroad. 

The  foreign  processor  or  manufacturer 
does  not  have  to  build  and  midtit*in  his 
plant  at  inflated  American  costs.  He  does 
not  have  to  purchase  his  machinery, 
equipment,  and  supplies  on  the  high-cost 
American  maricet.  The  wage  rate  he  pa3^ 
Is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  rate  imposed  by 
law  and  inflationary  pressures  upon  the 
domestic  industry. 

And  so  when  we  place  our  American 
Industry  in  direct  comtteUtton  with  this 
foreign  adversary,  it  is  a  llttie  like  match> 
ing  Mohammed  All  against  Joe  Prazier 
when  Frazier  has  one  hand  tied  b^lnd 
him  and  is  bound  by  the  Queensbiny 
rules  while  All  has  the  use  of  both  hands 
and  is  free  to  kick,  bite,  gouge,  and  use 
any  other  tactic  available. 

But  the  question  is  raised,  Why  should 
textiles  be  singled  out  for  any  special 
form  of  relief?  What  about  other  indus- 
tries? 

Tlie  answer  is  simple.  Tliere  is  no  other 
BiDgle  major  American  Industry  which 
has  lost  as  high  a  percentage  of  do- 
mestic marlcet  to  imports  in  recent  years 
as  has  the  textile  industry,  unless  it  Is 
shoes. 

We  all  know  and  realize  that  we  must 
deal  in  world  trade  and  deal  on  wosld 
markets;  that  we  must  negotiate  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  and  that  we 
caimot  be  Isolationist  in  our  trade  policy. 
But  we  can  aiul  must  insure  that  we  do 
not  permit  an  entire  American  industry 
to  be  made  bankrupt  by  forcdgn  imports, 
and  the  textile  industry  faces  Just  that 
clear  and  present  danger. 

If  we  had  gained  anything  significant 
in  our  balance  ct  trade  geaenliy  over 
the  past  decade  by  the  steadily  increas- 
ing textile  imports,  it  certainly  should  be 
showing  up  by  now  in  a  generally  favor- 
able balance  of  trade,  and  yet  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  Just  i>ast,  we  had  the 
worst  balance-of-payment  deficit  we 
have  experienced  during  the  iwst  10 
years. 

Political  promises  have  been  made. 
Bills  and  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced. Voluntary  agreements  have  been 
announced  with  great  ceremony.  But  the 
textile  Industry  continues  to  suffer. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  me  to  notice 
of  late  that  the  Oongress  has  shown  a 
willingness  to  bail  out  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry and,  In  least  one  instance,  from  its 
own  mistakes  and  mismanagement.  It  ia 
being  called  iipoo  to  save  a  major  rail- 
road company  from  financial  ruin — ^llke- 
wise  caused  at  least  in  part  by  misman- 
agement. The  President  tells,  us,  and 
many  agree  with  him.  that  these  indus- 


tzto  are  vital  to  our  defense  and  to  our 
eonnomy  and  must  be  preserved. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  textile  likhutry 
is  equaUy  vital  and  equaUy  deserving  of 
coradderatton.  And  it  does  not  come  to 
OongresB  seeidng  a  handout.  Ihstead,  It 
comes  seeking  only  a  fair  deal  and  an  oi>- 
portunlty  to  compete  with  foreign  pro- 
duoen  on  more  even  terms.  Swely  it  de- 
serves no  leas. 


OB9ERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
pennltted,  if  they  so  desire,  to  extend 
their  remaito  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POREtON  IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OoNZALxz).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentieman  from  C»ilo 
(Mr.  Caurar)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  first 
thing  I  want  to  do  is  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentieman  from  North  Carolina. 
He  is  not  (mly  a  great  athlete  but  a  great 
Congressman. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  Ck>n- 
gress.  on  July  17,  United  States  Steel's 
Ohio  works  plant  in  Youngstown.  C»ilo, 
which  is  located  in  my  district,  shut  down 
throwing  2.700  steelworkers  out  of  work, 
phis  about  another  1,000  supervisors  and 
ofSce  workers. 

A  we^  later  I  received  word  that  the 
Ohio  Leather  Co.  in  Qirard  is  going  out 
of  business  in  September,  throwing  over 
200  more  people  out  of  woric. 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  problem  was 
foreign  imports. 

Today,  five  men  from  the  Youngstown 
Welding  k  Engineering  Co.,  came  to  my 
oflSce  with  a  petition  signed  by  1,200 
workers  protesting  the  awarding  of  a 
U^.  Navy  contract  to  a  Canadian  com- 
pany. The  contract  was  for  torpedo 
tubes,  which  the  Yoimgstown  Welding 
Co.  has  been  making  since  1958.  Four 
other  companies  bid  on  this  contract. 
Yet,  the  contract  went  to  the  Vlckers  (2o., 
a  company  located  in  Toronto,  Canada. 
Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  have  a  case  in 
which  the  UJ3.  Navy  awarded  a  defense 
contract  to  a  foreign-based  firm  instead 
of  to  an  American  firm  which  has  a 
proven  track  record  of  making  tbe  prod- 
uct here. 

Here  we  have  a  case  in  which  Ameri- 
can citizens,  American  tucpayers,  the 
ones  who  want  to  woric,  are  being  denied 
the  oiH>ortunity  to  woric. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  the  American  people  are 
fed  up  with  these  policies  that  favor 
foreign  compcmies  and  foreign  workers 
over  American  companies  and  American 
workers. 

We  had  better  start  pxittlng  the  inter- 
ests of  American  woi^ers  and  American 
companies  first  I  adl  upon  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  reconsider  its  decision  and 
to  award  this  contract  to  an  American- 
based  firm. 


Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  we  passed  a 
law  for  make-work  upon  which  we  are 
q)ending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollaia 
to  make  woric  for  American  people.  These 
are  people  who  do  not  want  make- work; 
they  are  proiven  tradesmen,  they  are 
proven  American  woaken  nMAiny  good 
American  products,  and  Am«»fif»ftn  wages 
under  American  oonditituM.  When  our 
Navy  Oepartment  sdves  a  contract  to 
somebody  else  then  Amolca  had  better 
start  waking  up. 

We  are  talking  about  the  infiaticm,  the 
cost  of  living;  we  are  talking  about  peo- 
ple we  have  to  give  wdfare  to,  bizt  these 
are  peoide.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  who  are  home- 
owners. Hie  2,700  workers  at  United 
States  Steel  are  American  workers,  and 
we  had  better  start  thinldng  about  doing 
something  to  correct  this  situation. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon 
the  Navy  Department  to  reconsider  tUs 
vile  action. 


EMERGENCTY  STRIKE  LEQISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uhder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Habvit),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  I  have  today 
reintroduced  emergency  strike  legisla- 
tion with  the  baddng  of  six  additional 
cosponsors.  Our  legislation,  first  intro- 
duced as  H  Jl.  8385  back  in  May,  now  has 
the  bipartisan  support  of  61  Manbers 
of  this  body.  It  has  been  previously  re- 
introduced as  HJl.  9088.  HJl.  9089,  HJ%. 
9571  and  HJl.  9820. 

While  the  recent  crippling  rail  strike 
has  been  settied,  the  need  for  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  protect  the  public  Is  par- 
ticularly obvious.  As  I  mentioned  In  re- 
cent testimony  on  our  bill  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Tranowrtation  and 
Aeronautics  of  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  what  is 
needed — and  what  is  provided  in  the 
legislation  which  my  coextoDson  and  I 
propose — ^is  that  the  right  of  selective 
strike  be  circumscribed  with  appropriate 
saf egiiards  for  the  public  Interest. 

Both  the  burden  of  unlimited  elective 
strikes,  and  the  threat  of  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  railroads  require  that  this 
Congress  find  a  solution  to  rail  industry 
disputes. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  August  3  edition  of  the 
"Evening  Star."  The  editorial  closed  by 
saying: 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  nil  atrlke,  the 
loaaes  of  agricultural  produoe  and  m«w»wg 
and  Industrtal  Inoome  should  rstnfocoe  ef- 
foru  at  providing  a  last-rescrt  me<duuUMn 
for  ruling  out  nationally  prohlbttlTe  stop- 
pages. Ck>ngTes8  should  attend  to  tills  ne- 
glected duty  when  it  i«tums  from  its  : 


List  ov  Cospoiraou  or  SnxsoDrcT  Sisnca 
I^auLATioir 

1.  John  B.  AndenoQ  (m.) 

2.  William  S.  Broomfleld  (lilob.) 
8.  Oarry  Biown  (inch.) 

4.  James  T.  Broyhm  (N.O.) 

5.  J.  Hsttiert  Burte  (Fla.) 

6.  Omar  Burleaon  (Tex.) 

7.  John  W.  Byrnes  (Wla.) 

8.  Bford  A.  Oederberg  (MUdx.) 

0.  Obacles  K.  Chamberlain  (Mloh.) 

10.  Harold  R.  OoUlsr  (ZU.) 

11.  Barber  B.  Oooable,  Jr.  (N.T.) 
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IS. 

la. 

18. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

ao. 

31. 
32. 
38. 
24. 
38. 
36. 
37. 
3& 
29. 
80. 
31. 
82. 
88. 
84. 
8S. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
43. 
48. 
44. 
46. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
40. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
68. 
64. 
66. 
66. 
87. 
68. 
60. 
60. 
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B.  LawMDoe  Ooogtalln  (Pa.) 
JcdrnDeUeohMk  (Oreg.) 
■dwazd  J.  OerwliMkl  (ZU.) 
Samusl  L.  Devliie  (C»tlo) 
Jotan  J.  Donoaa  (Ttan.) 
Joim  M.  Xilanbani  (DL) 
Jack  Bdwards  (Ala.) 
Joe  L.  Bvlna  (Tsnn.) 
Peter  H.  B.  FNUngbUTSMi  (N.J.) 
BmneoMl  (Miim.) 
Lovda  nrey,  Jr.  (Via.) 
Jamae  B.  Otaom  (N.T.) 
Tom  &  Oettys  (B.O.) 
OUbert  Quda  (110.) 
Seymour  Balpecn  (N.T.) 
ICohaelHairlnton  (Uaas.) 
Jamas  Bteray  (lOolL) 
Oralg  w««ni^  (Oallt.) 
■dwanl  B:utdilnsoa  (Ifleli.) 
wmiam  J.  KMtlng  (Ohio) 
Hartlngi  Katth  (MSas.) 
Nbnnaa  F.  lient  (N.T.) 
BhentMai  P.  Lloyd  (Utah) 
Delbsrt  L.  Latta  (Oblo) 
Bobert  MeClay  (ZU.) 
Paul  N.  UoClaakey  (Calif.) 
John  T.  MoOomster  (Nebr.) 
Jade  H.  MODonald  (MloH.) 
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VounnsB  Aaicr 
(By  Karyl  N.  Bergw) 


THE  MODERN  VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tiie  House,  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ksmf)  is  rec- 
ognlzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  number  of  outstanding 
congressional  intern  programs  from 
which  we  can  draw  upon  as  a  resource 
of  youthful  and  brilliant  talent,  particu- 
larly during  the  summer  months.  One  is 
the  Washington  Workshops  Foimdation 
"Advanced  Seminar  on  the  American 
Legislative  Process." 

This  summer,  the  workshops  sponsored 
as  one  of  my  interns,  Miss  Karyl  Nancy 
Berger,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Park 
School  in  Buffalo.  Next  fall,  Karyl  will 
enter  the  school  of  government  and  pub- 
lic administration  at  American  Univer- 
sity. 

I  was  very  fortunate  to  have  Karyl  on 
my  staff  this  summer  and  I  feel  it  is 
fitting  and  proper  to  share  her  outstand- 
ing contributicm  with  my  colleagues.  She 
did  her  research  pc«)er  on  the  modem 
volunteer  army  and  I  think  we  would 
all  do  well  to  analyze  this  dUBcult  ques- 
tion with  the  detail  and  diligence  exer- 
cised by  Karyl. 

Mr.  Qpeaker,  I  Include  her  paper  at  this 
point: 


AGKirOWLaDOlCBraS 

I  would  like  to  rniiriiM  my  deep  lyprecla- 
tlon  to  Sbancto  Steven,  the  Washington 
WoclEBhop  ZZ  admtntatrator,  fCr  har  wonder- 
ful undantandlng;  to  BepresanUUve  Jaok 
Kemp  for  the  opportunity  to  work  In  his 
oOloe  and  to  my  parents,  Ifr.  and  Mks.  I^nla 
Berger,  for  their  eneouiagement  and  aSSo- 
tion.  (Karyl  N.  Bsrger,  July  34,  1071.) 

nmoDXTcnoM 

"The  mlUtary  draft  has  a  greater  Inqwet 
on  the  Uvea  of  our  young  people  than  perh^M 
any  other  government  activity . . .  Zt  Is  hardly 
Buzprlalng,  consequently,  that  the  young 
people  of  thla  nation  are  vltaUy  interested 
In  the  draft — not  cmly  bemuse  under  Its 
opwatlon  they  might  be  caUed  and  sent  to 
Vietnam,  but  also  because  Its  operation  today 
Is  unfair,  dlsrapttve,  and  unpcvdletable."  * 

The  draft  system  Is  badly  In  need  of  wyrm 
kind  of  reform.  The  question  of  whether  the 
reform  will  come  from  the  Inside  of  the 
preeent  system,  or  If  the  system  wUl  be 
oon^)letrty  overhatUed  wm  ultlmattiy  be  In 
the  hands  of  the  Uhlted  Btatee  Congrees 

This  paper  will  try  to  prove  that  The 
5?^^"Z?^**"  Armed  Force,  which  the 
Uhlted  States  has  had  In  peaoetlme.  would 
be  the  best  answer  to  this  voUtUe  Issue  that 
confronts  our  nation  today. 
..  V^  Selective  Servloe  System  was  eatab- 
^^^i^\y^^  Training  and  Serrloe 
Act  Of  1947.  It  required  that  aU  malee  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  36  register  for 
mmtary  service.  It  also  provided  that  the 
President,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  select  and  Induct  the  niunber  of 
men  necessary  to  maintain  the  strength  of 
our  forces,  and  also  to  select  and  Induct 
men  in  specialised  fields  that  are  needed.* 

Bxcept  tot  a  few  minor  changea  ihe 
United  States  Selective  Service  operated  un- 
der this  law  up  untu  I9fl7  when  The  Con- 
gress of  the  UnlUjd  States  passed  The  Mili- 
tary Selective  Sen>lce  Act.  In  1969.  the  new 
President,  Richard  Nlzon,  put  some  pree- 
sure  on  The  Ocmgrees  to  bring  about  some 
reforms.  In  November  of  that  year,  The 
Congreee  passed  some  revisions  that  remain 
the  policy  of  this  agency.  Under  the  new 
law.  The  Selective  Service  DtrectOT  was  or- 
dered to  place  in  effect  a  siQ4>Ie  random 
selection  besed  on  the  random  sequence  of 
the  366  or  866  days  of  a  year.  Also,  the  period 
of  draft  vulnerablUty  was  reduced  from  seven 
years  to  one  year.' 

Ilie  Draft  Bill  expired  on  June  81,  1071. 
The  Senate  and  The  House  of  Bepresentatlves 
have  both  agreed  on  a  two  year  extension 
of  the  draft,  but  because  of  differencee  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  on  The  Mansfield 
Amendment,  the  draft  extension  has  been 
staUed.« 

A  pn^xMal  tat  a  Modem-Vcdunteer  Ptoroe 
has  been  mentioned,  and  the  idea  has  at- 
tracted people  from  both  sides  of  the  political 
spectrum.  They  Include  such  conservatives  as 
Senator  Barry  Ooldwater,  R^ublican  from 
Arizona,  and  William  P.  Buckley,  Edltor-ln- 
Chlef  of  NtttioiuU  Review  Magattne,  and 
such  liberals  as  Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  Be- 
pubUcan  from  Oregcm  and  John  Kenneth 
Oalbrattli,  the  economist. 

On  March  27,  1970,  President  Nixon  cre- 
ated a  commission  to  look  Into  the  possi- 
bility of  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Thomas  S.  Gatea, 
former  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  committee 
was  designed  to  develop  a  plan  to  end  the 
draft,  and  to  move  forward  In  creating  an 
AU-Vdunteer  Force.* 

The  arguments  that  have  been  presented 
In  favor  of  an  AU-Vdunteer  Faroe  are  varied. 
One  basic  issue  oonoems  the  olvU  Ubertles  of 
an  Individual.  Xuropeans  fled  their  home- 
lands because  of  mUitary  conscription.  They 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


brought  their  strong  belteCs  to  Amartaa.  and 
applied  tham  In  opposition  to  forced  labor.* 

MUton  madman,  a  member  of  UTeiofweek 
MagoMtme,  a  conservative  eoonnmlst,  and  a 
member  cf  "The  Oates  Onrnmlsalon"  aald: 

"I  do  not  bellBve  that  the  government 
has  the  right  to  oonqMl  individuals  to  per- 
form dsalgnatert  phystoal  aervloes  as  a  condi- 
tion of  iitUwiii>shtp  * 

Tbara  Is  one  raason  that  gofsmiiMitB  oon- 
ser^ib  tbair  msn  Into  Tbe  Aimed  Foroes,  and 
that  Is  "to  provlds  tb»  manpower  whlcli  Is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  war-making".  Many 
paoi)to  bailers  that  eonacslptloa  Sbona  tlie 
oononzrsnoe  between  drafting  and  mlllta- 
ilsm.  If  a  country  has  an  aggressive  mllltacy 
poUoy.  ttasra  la  twosUy  a  draft  to  back  It. 
NiHXiiaan,  MnssnUnl.  and  BMar  aU  ussd  oon- 
seilptad  armlss  to  back  ttaalr  xagtanaa* 

TIM  argument  that  thars  wUl  not  be 
anoogh  votunteen  to  matnteln  oar  strength 
Is  vlrtaally  non-sslstent.  Tbsre  are  about 
3.1  mllUon  msn  who  are  true  volunteen. 
Many  man  wbo  have  a  tUm.  ohanoe  of  being 
drafted  beoauae  of  tbelr  high  lottery  nmn- 
bSBi  Jam  on  tbatr  om  voUtlan.  m  Ilia  Air 
Faroe,  all  of  tb«  man  are  vduntesra,  and 
68%  of  ttM  man  In  Ttw  Miarlna  Corps  are 
not  drafted.* 

anaetary  of  Z>efense,  Melvln  Lslrd,  aald: 

"If  military  pay  and  other  incentives  are 
adequate,  and  If  conditions  of  service  life 
and  r— »»'"*'  nttllaatUms  are  Improved,  Z 
beUave  w«  can  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
TOlunteerB  to  meet  our  mUltazy  manpower 
needs  In  the  poet-Vietnam  period."  ■* 

T%w  preasure  for  a  Modem-Volunteer  Army 
has  oauaed  oompUoatlons  at  emry  lev^  Test- 
ing and  reaeazoh  haa  been  rushed,  large  sums 
of  money  haa  been  apent  useleaily,  and  peo- 
ple have  been  dt^rtlcating  others  and  past 
wortcn 

One  of  the  biggest  objectlona  to  a  Modem- 
Volunteer  Force  la  tbe  coat  that  it  would  en- 
taU.  This  argmnent  la  basically  unsound  be- 
oauae  the  flguree  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment released  were  inaccurate.  They  reallaa 
that  the  Initial  cost  wlU  be  hlfi^ier,  Tnit  onoe 
the  syetem  is  in  full  operation,  the  costs 
wUl  reverse  themeetvee.  Brtlmatee  at  this 
point  are  in  the  area  of  two  to  seventeen 
billion  doUaza.  Today,  there  are  many  hidden 
expenses  of  the  draft  aystem  that  do  not  ap- 
pear In  the  budget." 

Another  problem  that  people  foresee  is  that 
The  Modem-Volunteer  Force  will  lack  flexl- 
bUlty  to  expand  In  timsa  of  a  sudden  arista. 
Secretary  Laird  rsaUsea  that  this  might  oc- 
cur. He  said  of  this  proUem: 

"Even  after  the  draft  calls  are  reduced  to 
aero,  the  draft  machinery  must  be  kept  on 
a  standby  iMSla,  continuing  to  register  and 
classify  young  men  aa  ttiey  reach  the  age 
of  19." 

One  of  the  biggest  complaints  raised 
against  TtM  Modem- Volunteer  Army  Is  that 
it  will  be  constituted  of  all  blacks.  People 
claim  that  because  of  the  fewer  career  oppor- 
tunities and  the  high  money  incentives, 
blacks  filled  with  resentment  will  control  the 
forces.  Many  studies  have  shown  that  the 
black  mUitary  population  will  only  Increase 
by  2-8%.  Blacks  only  make  up  10.6%  of  the 
army  population  which  is  a  lower  proportion 
than  the  black  population  In  the  nation. 
Studies  have  also  shown  that  14%  of  the 
conscripted  army  Is  black  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  2.5  million  men,  and  the  percent 
will  only  rise  one  percent  in  an  AU-Volun- 
teer  situation  of  the  same  capability. " 

If  so  many  people  fear  that  the  incentives 
will  be  an  attraction  for  a  special  group,  then 
it  is  the  obligation  of  those  people  to  fix  the 
discriminations  that  exist  in  civilian  life.  The 
complaint  moat  often  raised  against  The 
Voluntary  Force  Is  that  It  will  pose  a  threat 
to  civUian  authority  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
This  argument  Is  rather  weak  because  an 
AU-Vdunteer  Force  wlU  not  effect  the  frame- 
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work  of  Tb*  Dipcitnwnt  of  DefcnM  and  th* 
military  servloes.  Tbe  Pnsldent  vlU  atlU  re- 
nuUn  tbe  C<xmnAiul«r-ln-Ohlaf  of  Hm  Armed 
Forces,  and  tb»  civlUmn  MoratarlM  win  ttlll 
be  responsible  to  tbe  President.  The  Oon- 
greea  will  be  the  Independent  OTsrseer  of 
these  agtaclM." 

Again,  it  la  the  responsibility  of  the  general 
population  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
Influence  that  the  military  establishment  has 
on  ihe  nation. 

Th«re  have  been  other  proposals  other  than 
the  reform  of  the  present  system,  or  the 
Modem-Volimteer  Army.  National  Serrloe, 
which  Is  basleaay  a  supplement  to  Tbe  Vol- 
untary Force,  has  many  approaches.  Some 
advocates  of  this  system  say  thsA  males  as 
well  as  females.  Including  tlxsae  with  handl- 
caps,  should  take  part  In  soms  mxt  of  re- 
quired duty.  This  system  would  be  very 
costly  because  of  the  large  amount  of  people 
Involved.  Other  proposals  state  ihat  soma 
people  can  be  excused,  but  that  only  creates 
the  same  problrais  that  the  present  syafeem 
Is  battling  with  oonoemlng  deferment*  and 
draft  ezemptloos.  Mandatory  National  Serr- 
loe ultimately  causes  forced  labor.^* 

The  Universal  Military  Training  program 
and  the  preaeot  draft-lottery  system  are  in- 
adequate possibilities  because  they  are 
merdy  extensions  of  what  people  are  trying 
to  reform." 

Tbe  feasibility  of  The  Modem-Volimteer 
Force  IB  becoming  a  reality.  Secretary  Laird 
says  that  he  hopes  to  end  draUt  calls  by  the 
middle  of  1973.  Althotigh  the  system  has 
been  temporarily  baited.  The  Stiectlve  Serv- 
ice Is  contlnxilng  Its  activities  in  moving 
toward  a  Voliuxtary  Force." 

The  members  of  the  Oates  Commission 
summarize  my  thoughts  moet  accurately. 
They  say, 

*^e  unanimously  believe  that  the  na- 
tion's intwests  will  be  better  served  by  an 
All-Volunteer  Force,  supported  by  an  effec- 
tive Stand-by  Draft,  than  by  a  mixed  force 
of  v(dunteerB  and  conscripts  . . ."  • 

I  have  taken  an  afflrmatlve  stand  on  this 
Issue  because  The  Selective  Service,  which 
Is  vital  to  the  security  of  our  nation,  needs 
more  than  inside  reform.  We  can  no  longer 
change  things  to  suit  the  present;  we  miut 
change  them  for  the  future.  The  fascinat- 
ing evidence  that  I  uncovered  while  research- 
ing this  has  shown  that  there  Is  no  question 
that  The  Modem-Voliuiteer  Armed  Force 
is  the  best  answer  to  this  question  that  Is 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  young  men  today. 
It  Is  necessary  to  realize  that  this  new  system 
can  ncA,  be  put  Into  operation  until  we  are 
completely  out  of  The  Indo-Chlna  war.  1  feel 
that  this  system  must  be  Instituted  not  only 
because  It  is  In  the  best  interest  of  a  demo- 
cratic njMtlon. 
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ACCURACY  IN  BfEDIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crams)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  4, 
1971, 1  participated  in  a  series  of  special 
orders  with  more  than  100  of  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  These 
special  orders  dealt  with  the  deteriorat- 
ing situation  regarding  the  national  de- 
fense. The  same  morning  I  participated 
with  many  of  these  same  colleagues  in  a 
press  conference  on  the  same  subject. 

The  reason  why  I  mention  these  facts, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  neither  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  Washington  Poet,  nor  New 
York  Times  saw  fit  to  cover  this  event 
despite  the  fact  that  the  bipartisan  par- 
ticipation made  it  one  of  the  largest  spe- 
cial orders  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
House  and  despite  the  fact  that  this  issue 
has  to  be  the  No.  1  priority  of  our  Oov- 
emment  at  any  time. 

This,  I  would  contend,  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  what  many  would  consider  bias  in 
the  media,  and  it  leads  Into  a  very  im- 
portant study  which  I  have  recently  read 
by  the  group  called  Accuracy  in  Me<Ua. 

The  study  is  based  on  hearings  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
These  hearings  were  to  examine  the  ac- 
tivities and  the  extent  of  subversive  lead- 
ership in  the  two  groups  that  sponsored 
the  violent  May  Day  demonstrations  in 
Washington  at  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  early  tn  May— the  Natiooal  Peace 
Action  Coiditlon — NPAC — and  People's 
Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice — ^PCPJ. 


The  analytleal  mnrey  was  undertaken 
by  a  group  calling  Itself  Accuracy  in 
Media,  or  AIM  for  short.  ATM  has  a 
headquarters  at  suite  1012,  Warner 
BuUdlng  in  Washington  and  was  f<amed 
in  1969  by  a  group  of  pObUo-splrKed  citi- 
zens who  were  growing  ever  more  con- 
cerned that  what  they  were  reading  In 
the  print  media  and  seeing  and  Ti«Artng 
on  electronic  news  coverage  lacked  accu- 
racy, fairness,  objectivity,  and  an  un- 
biased view  of  events. 

AIM  Is  a  noopartisan,  nonproflt  citi- 
zens' organization  with  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  news  media  to 
malnt,aln  high  standards  of  accuracy  in 
reportage  and  news  commentary. 

One  of  the  prime  motivations  for  the 
organization  of  AIM  was  media — pcu*- 
ticularly  television — coverage  of  the  dis- 
turbances at  the  1968  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Chicago. 

This  report  is  perhmx  the  most  de- 
tailed and  cataloged  analysis  of  any 
congressional  committee  hearing  and  the 
ensuing  media  coverage  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  runs  to  16  pages,  some  of  it 
text  and  some  of  It  charts,  graphs,  and 
statistical  surveys. 

Among  the  more  surprising  revelatlrais 
in  it,  to  me  at  least,  was  that  despite  the 
Washington  Post's  editorial  page  okkmI- 
tlon  to  the  Internal  Stecurity  Ounmlttee, 
particularly  the  NPAC-PCPJ  hearings, 
such  of^Msition  was  scax<cely  reflected  in 
the  paper's  news  coverage.  In  fact  both 
the  Post  and  the  New  York  Times,  which 
also  editorially  opposes  the  committee^ 
received  high  marks  in  their  news  cov- 
erage. 

There  are  many  more  surprises  in  the 
report  and  I  think  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  would  do  well  to  peruse  it  in  de- 
tail despite  its  length  and  depth. 

This  Is  a  singular,  scholarly,  and  valua- 
ble effort  undertaken  by  private  citizens 
to  seek  accurate,  objective,  nonbiased 
news  reporting,  and  commentary;  in 
other  words  to  keep  the  press  honest  with 
Itself  and  the  American  public.  I  stress 
the  "private"  nature  of  the  inquiry.  This 
is  no  effort  by  Qovemment  to  muzzle  or 
stifle  the  press,  nor  do  the  Individuals 
who  con^x»e  AIM  seek  to  muzzle  or  cen- 
sor the  press.  They  merely  wish  to  in- 
sure that  what  they  are  reading  and 
hearing  in  the  media  is  objective  and 
true. 
AcctTBACT    iM    Media    Rkpobt:    Nrws   Msraa 

CovKRACK    OF    House    iNTxaNAL    SscuaiTt 

CoicMrrrxK  Hxakinos  on  Amti-Wax  Pso- 


The  last  week  of  April  and  the  flrst  week 
of  May  1971  saw  large-acale  anti-war  demon- 
stratlons  in  Washington,  D.  C.  These  caused 
oonstderable  disruption  and  great  expenaee  to 
the  oltlzeas  and  the  government  of  Wash- 
ington. They  were  the  subject  at  extensive 
news  coverage  in  the  local  and  natloiual  preee. 

In  the  wake  of  these  demonstrations,  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee,  cOMlred 
by  Oongresaman  Richard  lobord  (Dscn.,  Mo.) . 
atnoounced  that  It  would  probe  the  demon- 
stratfons  In  three  days  <k  public  hearings 
begltmlng  May  18.  1971.  The  Convnittee  in- 
dicated that  it  would  try  to  determine 
wAiether  those  who  had  taken  the  lead  ka 
organising  the  demonstrations  were  moti- 
vated sdlely  by  the  dsslirs  for  peace,  as  -they 
pubUoly  insisted,  or  whettwr  they  were  oon- 
necrted  with  subversive  organizations  w!boee 
goal  wes  to  destroy  America's  free  instltu- 

tlODS. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  tbe  media  bad 
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itiown  tn  tbedamanstrattans.  U  seamed  dear 
that  this  probe  into  their  background  de- 
served wMesgaread  news  coverage.  Aoouracy 
In  Media  decided  to  make  a  oantvl  study  off 
the  way  in  wtadob  Hm  media  r^wrted  the 
hearings.  AIM  sent  a  press  release  to  the 
prlndpel  media  representatives  in  Uxe  Waah- 
Ingtosi  area  istf  ormlng  them  of  its  intent  to 
make  this  study.  TtM  release  pointed  out 
that  while  the  demoosttatlons  were  going  on, 
the  media  failed  to  convey  to  the  public 
imiiortant  Inf  ocxoatlon  atxnit  tibe  badcground 
and  the  poUtioal  objectives  and  affilUUons 
of  ttie  leaden  at  the  demnostrations.  We 
noted  that  InfOcmatlon  was  readily  available 
to  the  media  tbrougb  the  Coogresslor^l  Rec- 
ord, but  it  was  largely  Ignored.  AIM  said  one 
reason  the  study  was  being  undertaken  was 
because  m  recent  years  the  media  had  tended 
to  ignore  the  substantial  fln«nng«  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Commititee.  We  said 
tliere  had  been  a  tendency  to  focus  on  the 
antics  of  thoee  who  wanted  to  disrupt  tiie 
bearings  or  distract  the  press. 

The  press  took  no  public  note  at  the  AIM 
release,  but  H  evldenUy  helped  stimulate 
addltlonaa  interest  In  the  hearings,  lliey  were 
wetl  attended  by  the  press.  Mr.  AXxntMun  H. 
Kallsh.  Executive  Secretary  of  AIM,  who 
attended  aU  the  hearings  personally,  was 
told  by  HISC  staff  members  that  press  at- 
tendaoce  was  unusually  Isirge. 

XVALTTATION   Of  MXDIA   COVXRACK 

AIM  fooused  mainly  (m  the  coverage  pro- 
vided by  the  Associated  Frees,  the  United 
Press  International,  The  New  York  Times, 
The  Washinffton  Post,  The  Washington  Star 
and  The  Washington  Daily  Netos.  It  mon- 
itored tbe  three  netwcrk  evening  news  txoad- 
oasts,  most  of  the  news  broaidcasts  of  the  local 
Washington  television  stations,  and  some 
radio  news  broadcasts.  It  also  checked  the 
covenge  provided  by  Time,  Newsweek  and 
V.  S.  News  and  World  Report. 

The  coverage  provided  by  the  wire  services 
and  newiq>apere  wUl  be  discussed  below  at 
oomBlderabie  length.  The  reporting  of  ttie 
hearings  provided  by  most  at  the  other 
media  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words. 

Network  TV:  The  coverage  was  totally  in- 
adequate. If  the  hearings  got  16  seconds  on 
the  evening  network  news  programs  they 
were  doing  well.  This  was  in  great  contrast 
to  the  extensive  coverage  the  networks  gave 
to  the  demonstrations  themselves.  Testi- 
mony at  the  hearings  revealing  the  rale  of 
subversive  groups  and  individuals  tn  or- 
ganizing the  demonstrations  was  almost  com- 
pletely ignored  by  network  TV  news  pro- 
grams. 

Here  are  some  exan^les  of  network  TV 
coverage.  ITie  testimony  at  the  first  day  of 
the  hearings  was  given  by  Washington  Police 
Chief  Jerry  Wilson  and  Park  Superintendent 
Russell  Dickenson.  They  testified  on  the  cost 
to  the .  Oovemment  of  the  demonstrations, 
the  damage  done,  a  potentiia  threat  to  the 
Washington  Monument,  the  reasons  for  he 
mass  arrests  and  other  Important  matters. 
Here  is  how  ABC's  Howard  K.  Smith  summed 
aU  of  this  up  on  his  evening  news  program: 

The  House  Internal  Security  Committee, 
formerly  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  ignored  cries  of  "witoh-h\m,t" 
today  and  began  its  probe  of  the  Mayday 
protests.  Demonstrators  then  kept  Wash- 
ington on  edge  for  three  weelu.  Chairman 
Richard  Ichord  hopes  to  expose  Involvement 
by  the  Communist  Party.  Today,  however, 
the  witnesses  were  much  more  concerned 
with  damage  to  the  trees  and  shrubs.  Park 
superintendent  Russell  Dickenson  testified 
it  wiU  cost  $100,000  just  to  get  the  Waah- 
Ington  Monument  grounds  back  in  shape. 

Of  21  points  of  information  brought  out 
by  Chief  Wilson  and  Mr.  Dielcenson  and  re- 
ported by  either  the  wire  servloes  or  the 
Washingtcm  papers,  Mr.  Smith  managed  to 
mention  only  one  in  this  35-eecond  state- 
ment. 8tm  that  was  better,  perhaps,  ttan 
ths  treatment  of  the  hearings  by  NBO.  NBCB 


Carl  Stem  used  Chief  Wilson's  statement 
justifying  the  mass  arrests  of  demonstrators 
as  a  takeoff  for  a  lltUe  editorializing  about 
the  lack  of  justification  for  the  arrests.  Stem 
commented: 

With  almost  3,000  cases  now  processed  the 
figures  seem  to  confirm  too  many  people  were 
arrested  on  too  little  evidence  of  wrongdo- 
ing. More  than  a  quarter  of  t^e  charges  were 
dropped  by  the  government  .  .  . 

CBS  provided  its  audience  with  more  in- 
formation about  the  hearings  than  either  of 
the  other  two  networlu  on  the  first  day.  F^om 
then  on  they  all  went  downhill.  For  example, 
all  networks  ignored  the  testimony  of  Law- 
rence Cott.  including  his  charge  tliat  the  Na- 
tional Peace  Action  Coalition  (NPAC)  was 
completely  controlled  by  Trotskylte  commu- 
nists. The  day  after  Cott  testified,  NBC's 
morning  TV  news  took  two  minutes  to  re- 
port on  a  debate  in  a  committee  of  the  nii- 
nols  State  Legislature  that  was  debating  a 
resolution  asking  for  an  Immediate  pull-out 
from  Vietnam.  Zero  time  was  devoted  to  re- 
porting Cott's  testimony  on  the  subversive 
ties  of  the  organizers  of  the  Washington 
demonstrations. 

A  caU  to  the  NBC  Washington  office  elicited 
the  explanation  that  NBC  had  not  reported 
on  Cott's  testimony  because  he  was  "a  pro- 
fessional communist  hunter,"  he  was  un- 
known and  he  was  a  "right-winger."  The 
NBC  employee  explained  that  the  network 
had  no  obligation  to  air  the  wild  charges  of 
"an  unknown  professional  communist  hunt- 
er." In  response  to  a  question,  the  NBO 
man  said  it  was  wUd  to  allege  that 
communists  were  involved  in  the  April  24 
demonstration  sponsored  by  the  NPAC.  The 
following  day  NBC  Nightly  News  did  give 
a  one-sentence  report  on  the  testimony 
that  two  members  of  the  Trotskylte  Com- 
munist Socialist  Workers  Party  were  the  only 
persons  authorised  to  draw  checlu  on  the 
NPAC  bank  account.  AIM  learned  that  the 
NBC  Washington  office  had  prepared  a  more 
extensive  report  on  this  testimony  but  that 
New  York  had  decided  against  using  it.  *tm 
wrote  to  NBO  asking  why  they  did  not  feel 
that  the  information  brought  out  at  tlxe 
hearings  deserved  more  attention  in  view  of 
the  wide  coverage  they  gave  to  the  demon- 
strations and  their  falliuw  to  provide  the 
public  with  information  about  the  tjack- 
ground  of  the  persons  and  groups  that  orga- 
nized the  protests.  This  query  was  never  an- 
swered by  NBC. 

Washington's  Local  TV  and  Radio:  In 
comparison  with  the  networks,  the  local 
l>roadeasters  monitored  by  AIM  gave  good 
coverage  to  the  hearings.  In  the  view  of  AIM'S 
monitors  WTTO  (Channel  6)  gave  the  most 
comprehensive  coverage,  but  WTOP  (Channel 
9)  and  WRC  (Cliannel  4)  were  not  far  be- 
hind. 

Washington's  two  ail-news  radio  stations 
gave  a  fair  amount  of  attention  to  the  hear- 
ings, but  their  coverage  left  much  to  tie  de- 
sired. WAVA  devoted  a  di^troportionate 
amount  of  time  to  airing  tiaseiess  criticisms 
at  the  Iwarlngs.  For  example,  on  the  day  the 
hearings  opened.  WAVA  repeatedly  broadcast 
a  statement  by  Bella  Al>Eug  to  the  effect  that 
the  Committee  was  suI>poenaing  leaders  of 
tlie  "peace"  movement.  TIm  Oommlttee  did 
not  Buljpoena  any  witnesses,  a  fact  that 
WAVA  aliould  have  known,  "nils  fialss  state- 
ment was  tiroadcast  at  least  five  times  and 
no  correction  was  ever  made.  WTOP  appeared 
to  give  more  Information  about  ttxe  tiearings 
thmnselvss  and  focused  less  on  t^e  orltles 
ttian  did  WAVA.  AIM  rated  its  coverage  well 
above  that  of  WAVA. 

Time,  Newsweek  and  U£.  News  and  Worid 
Report:  Tlie  news  weeklies  gave  almost  no 
ooverafs  to  the  hssrlngs  However,  VJ.  Newt 
and  World  Report  puttlished  an  artlds  on  the 
cost  of  tlis  demonstrations  that  lirought  out 
some  of  the  flgurss  revealed  at  the  heatings, 
nils  article  mantloned  tliat  HISC  was  going 
to  hcdd  hearings.  UJ9.  News  tc  World  Report 
subsequsntly     dssoribed     recommendations 


■uule  by  Park  Superintendent  Dickenson  at 
the  hearings  without  saying  where  they  were 
made.  Newsweek's  coverage  was  limited  to  the 
sentence  in  an  article  on  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment: 

"On  Capitol  Hill.  Rep.  Richard  Ichord's 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  heard 
testimony  that  domestic  oommxmists  had 
contrtidled  fuinds  for  tbe  recent  Washington 
protests." 

Newsweek  liad  devoted  over  nine  pages, 
including  four  pages  of  color  photographs, 
to  the  demonstrations  themselves.  It  could 
spare  only  23  words  buried  deep  In  ^tv>tber 
story  to  Inform  its  readers  that  the  funds 
that  financed  what  it  had  considered  to  I>e 
such  an  Important  event  were  under  the 
control  of  Icnown  subversives. 

Time  did  not  even  tell  its  readers  ttiat 
much. 

The  weekly  news  magazines  were  inferior 
even  to  network  TV  in  their  coverage. 

Newspapers  and  Wire  Services:  AIM  made 
an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  coverage  provided 
by  the  AP  and  the  UPI  and  four  daUy  news- 
papers— ^The  New  York  Times,  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  The  Waslilngton  Star  and  The 
Washington  Daily  News.  A  system  of  scoring 
was  devised  to  measure  the  depth  and  ac- 
curacy of  coverage.  Points  were  awarded  for 
items  of  information  reported,  and  penalty 
points  were  deducted  for  errors,  inappropri- 
ato  headlines  and  leads,  and  poor  {riacement 
of  the  stories.  The  scoring  system  is  deecrtt>ed 
on  pp.  6-7  of  this  repOTt.  It  should  l>e  noted 
that  AIM  did  not  give  papers  points  for  re- 
porting on  criticisms  of  the  hearties.  The 
AIM  press  release  noted  ttiat  in  the  recent 
past  there  liad  been  a  tendency  for  the  media 
to  focus  on  the  antics  of  critics  and  their 
denimciatlons  of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  at  the  expense  of  reporting  facto 
revealed  by  the  Committee's  >">«ringw  The 
criUcs  counted  on  this.  No  other  InvestlgaUvs 
Congressional  committee  is  subject  to  ttaU 
ritualistic  barrage  of  criticism  which  tends 
to  impede  the  fiow  of  inf<ninaUon  to  the 
pubuc.  AIM  beUeves  that  these  criticisms 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  news;  they  are 
"anti-news."  They  are  a  kind  of  spokescreen 
thrown  up  by  those  who  would  prefer  tliat 
the  public  did  not  leam  the  kind  of  Informa- 
tion developed  by  the  Committee's  hearlngi 
AIM  therefore  reversed  the  normal  scoring 
and  gave  pointo  to  the  papers  that  avoided 
or  minimized  providing  space  to  theee  criti- 
cisms. 
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The  Washington  Post  gave  far  better  oov- 
erage  to  tlie  hearings  than  tbe  other  news- 
P*P"']»-  It  provided  more  Information,  and  Vn 
reports  were  not  mairsd  tjy  ■»»»♦<  T.g  gg  ^^, 
toriaJWng.  ns  coverage  of  the  critics  was- 
very  restrained,  tfiowlng  ttiat  It  too  naim- 
nl»d  these  aMseks  for  wtisS  tbey  mnTrbe 
Post  has  long  been  noted  for  its  ottlcal  edi- 
torials on  the  House  Internal  Security  Oom- 
mlttee, but  it  did  not  pennlt  Its  editorial 
positton  to  InlTuence  its  ooveraos  of  the  nswa- 
Inthlsoass. 

Ths  UPI  outsoond  ths  AP  by  a  wide  mar- 
gin even  though  »  was  gaatf  of  sans  serious 
factual  errocB.  His  AP  was  aooorHts,  but  it 
devoted  a  lilgb  percentage  of  its  qiaoe  to 
the  critics  of  tbs  hearln«i  and  the  Oooimlt- 
tee.  Ito  oovarags  of  tlis  InfioRiiatlon  dsval- 
oped  at  ths  hesrtngs  soffsrsd  as  a  result  at 
this. 

"nw  Washington  DaUy  Mswa,  a  Sor^ips- 
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Bomm  tMblold,  ootpolixtsd  both 
Tack  OliDM  vdA  the  "WtttOa^Uai 
•?«r,  oanntit  by  th«  Ntw*  mm  unavwi,  mod 
tt  did  not  do  m  good  Job  of  oanttag  tojr 
potnta  ralfttlnc  to  cohvenlT*  1nflmnn>  aiut 
oootnd  of  ttM  dwuunatnrtlooa.  (8m  p.  9.) 
TlM  New  Tork  Tbnei'  etorte*  ware  quite  ln« 
formative,  eoounte  and  fanaraUy  tree  of 
eiMiting.  The  Tlmea  fared  badly  on  the  eoare 
becMiee  tt  OMTled  no  etary  at  all  on  the 
second  day  of  hearmga.  It  euffered  penalty 
polnte  for  poor  plaoament  of  etcrlea  and  tat 
one  in«pi)ro|)rlalte  headline  «nd  lead. 

The  WaahlngUm  Star  la  constdaied  a  more 
ooneertatlTB  pafMr  than  the  Poet  or  the  New 
Tork  Ttanea.  but  it  becely  edged  out  the 
Tlmea  to  ewtd  last  plaoe  In  the  zvttnga. 
TUs  waa  daapite  the  fadt  tha*  the  Star  oar- 
rled  four  atortea  to  only  three  for  the  Tlmea. 
The  Star'e  ooverage  wae  far  Inferior  to  that 
at  the  Poet.  It  had  five  penalty  potnta.  lUa 
rafleoU  the  fadt  that  the  Star,  to  a  high 
depee,  tended  to  foeua  on  the  orltlea  of  the 
heart nga  ntther  than  the  hwartngi  them- 
eelvea.  The  Star  devoted  37  per  cent  of  the 
apaoe  relating  to  the  heerlnga  to  report  of 
wliait  orlttoa  of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Oommlttee  aaid  or  did.  Thl«  comparee  with 
a  oompantble  figure  of  14.6  per  cent  tor  the 
Washington  Poet  and  the  Dally  News,  m 
sonM  oaaea  the  storlea  In  The  Star  were  xaar- 
red  by  a  lack  of  objectivity,  and  a  num- 
ber of  penalty  polnte  were  given  for  inapim^ 
prlate  headlines  and  leada  and  for  poor  story 
ptaoement.  ASU  oonaldered  headUnaa  and 
leads  Inappropriate  If  they  focused  attention 
on  the  ortttos  raither  than  on  the  hearings. 

rtcruti.  iBBoas 

AIM  found  few  factual  error*  in  the  praea 
reports  of  the  heartnga,  but  there  were  aome 
that  were  serlooa.  Tlie  X7P1  made  three  arrora 
In  the  story  on  teattanony  ahout  the  bank 
aooounte  of  the  two  groupa  that  had  orga- 
nised the  demonstrations — ^the  National 
Peace  Action  Ooalltlon  (NPAC)  and  the 
People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and  JuMloe 
(POPJ).  One  of  the  main  polnte  of  the 
testimony  wae  that  the  only  two  people  au- 
th'^wwl  to  atgn  checks  for  the  NPAO  were 
both  membflrs  at  the  SoctellA  Wockars  Party. 
a  Tfotakylte  oommunlst  group.  The  UPI 
story  failed  to  make  the  point  that  SWP 
members  had  exclusive  oontzol  over  the 
NPAO  bank  acoount.  and  it  Inoocreotly  said 
that  SWP  membors  oould  sign  checka  for  the 
PCPJ.  It  then  moorreotly  identified  the  In- 
dividuals authorised  to  sign  cheeka.  Par 
example,  Sidney  Peck,  aa»_ot  thoee  who 
oould  sign  cheeka  for  the  PCPJ.  waa  Identl- 
fled  as  a  former  member  of  the  Oommunlst 
Party  and  as  a  member  of  the  SWP  by  the 
XTPI.  Peck  had  been  Identlfled  aa  a  farmer 
leader  of  the  Communist  Party  In  Wlsoon- 
Bln,  not  as  a  former  member,  and  he  wae  not 
a  member  of  the  SWP.  Itieae  ecrois  were 
corrected  by  the  XJPl  the  f<^lowlng  day,  but 
It  la  likely  that  many  of  the  newspapers  and 
broadoasters  that  uaed  the  original  XTPI 
story  did  not  make  the  oorifwtlona, 

The  Washington  Daily  Netot,  pmh»ps  re- 
lylng  on  the  UPI  story,  aald  the  two  SWP 
members  were  "among  tboee  NPAO  and  PCPJ 
ofllclals"  authorissed  to  sign  checks.  Tbia 
blunted  the  force  of  the  revelation  of  ezdu- 
alve  SWF  control  of  the  NPAC  checking  ao- 
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The  four  newspapers  combined  provided 
coverage  of  83  per  cent  of  theee  points.  Tht 
Washington  Post  and  any  one  of  the  other 
pi4>er8  combined  gave  coverage  imnging  from 
as  to  7a  per  cent.  No  combination  of  jiapeis 
that  did  not  include  the  Post,  i.e..  Tlmee- 

SUMMARY  OF  SCORES 
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count.  The  error  was  never  correcited  by  the 
Newa. 

Both  The  Timet  and  The  Star  said  that 
Sidney  Peck  was  formerly  Identlfled  aa  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  witiw^  the 
point  that  he  had  been  identlfled  aa  a  former 
leader  of  that  party.  Peck'a  leaderalilp  rank 
waa  of  aome  rtievance  slnos  tt  was  claimed 
by  the  witneaaea  that  through  Peck  and 
others  the  Communist  Party  exerted  a  slg- 
nlflcant  Influenow  on  the  PCPJ. 

llMee  errors  were  probtUaiy  the  reault  of 
careleaaneea,  but  the  WoaMn^ton  Star  was 
charged  with  errors  that  upifmreA  to  be 
deliberate.  The  Committee  Invited  Lawrence 
Cott.  editor  of  Combat,  a  newsletter  that 
reports  on  aotlvltlee  of  eubveralve  groupa  and 
Individuals,  to  tesUfy  aa  an  expert  witneaa. 
Unlike  the  other  pi4>en,  the  Star  did  not  tell 
Ita  readers  this.  It  deecribed  Cott  aa  a  "aelf- 
proelalmed  expert  on  radical  movementa."  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  tesUnKiny  aome  little 
pleasantry  about  the  fact  that  he  and  Mr. 
Cott  were  graduaitee  of  the  same  imlverslty 
was  made  by  Chairman  Ichord.  The  Star 
actually  reported  this  with  the  serious  Im- 
plloaUon  the*  Mr.  Cott  and  his  qualUloatlons 
were  completely  unknown  to  Mr.  Ichord.  The 
Star  then  added:  "CoU  said  he  published 
twice  monthly  a  newsletter  in  New  Tork 
which  obeervee  radical  aotlvlty."  Thia  seemed 
to  be  contrived  to  give  the  lnq>reaBlon  that 
Mr.  Cott  waa  reeponding  to  a  statement  by 
Chairman  Ichord  to  the  effect  that  Cott  waa 
imknown  to  him.  This  was  a  distortion  with 
a  purpose.  It  relnforoed  the  falae  statement 
that  Cott  wae  a  self-proclaimed  expert.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Star's  reporter  waa 
seeking  to  discredit  the  wltnese. 

■Bxoaa  or  omssioif 

Sach  of  the  newspapers  and  wire  servloea 
failed  to  report  many  Items  of  Information 
that  their  oompetltocs  considered  news- 
worthy. Since  the  main  object  of  the  hear- 
ings was  to  reveal  the  extent  of  aubversive 
influence  and  control  of  the  demonstxationa, 
AIM  looked  out  36  significant  items  of  in- 
formation relating  to  this.  It  compared  the 
rq>orting  of  these  80  potnta  by  the  wire  aerv- 
Icee  and  the  four  newsp^>ers. 

The  paper  that  did  the  best  Job,  TTie  Wash- 
ington Post,  covered  only  half  of  the  38 
points.  7*^  NeiB  Tork  Times  covered  only  a 
little  more  than  a  fourth  of  them.  Here  is 
how  the  papers  and  wire  eervloes  ranksd. 
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Ttmes-News,   Wsws  BUr,   gave  Ixtter 
than  88  peroent  eovcrage. 

All  of  the  newwpeptn  oould  have  Improved 
their  ooverage  of  thsse  potnta  very  substan- 
tially It  they  had  stmply  used  aU  the  Intar- 
maitlon  made  avallaUe  to  them  by  Che  AP 
and  the  UPI.  Wha*  they  oould  have  done  la 
ahown  In  the  ssoond  nolnmn  In  the  above 
table.  The  reporters  tor  the  Post  were  the  only 
ones  that  added  much  Information  that  was 
not  covered  by  either  the  AP  or  the  XTPI.  The 
other  pliers  galnsd  nothing  In  their  ooverage 
of  thia  area  by  relying  on  their  own  oorre- 
apondente  rather  than  on  the  combined  re- 
ports of  the  wire  servioes.  They  overlooked 
more  items  of  information  than  they  gained. 

THX  SCOBS  CASS 

AIM  devised  a  unique  system  to  soars  press 
coverage  of  the  hearlngi  objectively.  It  culled 
the  storlee  carried  by  the  two  wire  servioee 
and  the  tour  newqM^Mrs  for  Itsms  of  intor- 
msftlon  brought  out  by  the  hearings.  Theee 
were  coned  Idated  under  eight  oettegorles.  Re- 
ported comments  of  critics  of  the  hearings 
were  ooneoUdated  under  three  categories,  one 
of  which  Included  legitimate  news.  Ihe  other 
two  orltleal  categorlea  covered  remarks  that 
served  only  to  distract  and  divert  attention 
from  the  inf<vmatlon  brought  out  at  the 
hearings  AIM  treated  theee  categortea  as 
"antt-news." 

Bach  of  the  categorlea  included  from  six  to 
ten  items  of  information  reported  by  the 
newsp^Mrs  or  wire  servioes.  The  number  of 
items  in  eadh  category  mentioned  by  each  of 
the  pi^Mrs  and  wire  eervlcee  wae  totaled  and 
an  avmge  waa  calculated.  Each  paper  was 
then  scored  by  comparing  the  number  of 
ttema  of  information  it  reported  with  the 
average  for  the  category.  Pointa  were  given 
aa  follows: 

Point* 
Outstanding  (twlos  ths  average  or  bet- 
ter)         4 

Above  average.... -. _. . S 

Average 9 

Below  average . 1 

No  coverage 0 

nils  scoring  system  was  applied  to  nine 
categorlea.  IncIudLog  one  that  covered  legit- 
imate news  about  ons  of  the  critics  of  the 
hearings.  However,  eooring  was  reversed  for 
the  last  two  categorlea.  These  covered  the 
anti-newa  of  the  crMloa.  Par  theee  two  cate- 
goriee  three  polnte  were  awarded  fOr  aero 
coverage,  3  pc^ta  for  below  average  coverage, 
one  point  for  average,  and  no  pointa  for 
above  average  ooverage. 

Demerita  were  given  for  factual  errora.  In- 
appropriate headllnee  and  leads  and  poor 
story  plaosment.  AIM  takee  the  position  that 
information  cannot  be  effectively  transmitted 
if  it  is  buried  under  a  "«<■'— ^«"g  headline 
or  placed  where  many  readers  are  tmlikdy  to 
notice  it.  Headllnee  and  story  leads  that 
f  ocussd  on  the  critics  of  the  bearings  rather 
than  the  content  of  the  hearings  were  con- 
sidered to  be  Inappropriate.  Placement  de^ 
in  the  inside  pages  of  the  p^>er  was  con- 
sidered poor,  slnoe  the  demonstnvtiona  them- 
selvee  had  been  treated  as  front-page  news. 
One  penalty  point  waa  given  fOr  each  two 
demerits. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  soons 
by  category. 


Coloioiy 


AP 


UPI       NYT       Pod       Stir       News 


li  Cost  of  domonstntiofls. . .... 

2.  Tliraat  to  Waofcktfton  MoRSMoat. . 
S.  Defisae  of  imsli  and  rooosuaost 


4.  Cott  tastiflwnv  ea  NCAP  tad  PCPJ. 

5.  CoeanI  of  NCAP  aad  PCPJ 


7.  BSyytWaiid lb iasdon. 
t>  VMtrsst,  Peofilt'a  Pteeo  Tnely,  otc. 


2.0 
1.0 

10 
LO 


4w0 
0 

10 
0 


10  2.0 

LO  2.0 

4.0  2.0 

10  0 


Oatasofy 


UPI       NYT       Pool     SIsr 


Hotrinti  lubtotal 

t.  Gofdon  eommonta  on  hearisp  (b.„ 
10.  Gordon  eooMeoiito  (aaUsowt,  rtvane). 
U.  ConiraaaioMlcrMadwMiaei     ' 

CfWea 


15  111  ao 

1  1.0  LO 

0  10  LO 

0  •  2.0 


u 
1 
1 

3 


It 
3 
1 
0 


15 
1 
2 
S 


Net 


...r. r    u 

4.0 
22.0 
-L5 

4.0 

17.0 

-15 

2I 

-1 

4  . 
20 
-5 

t 

21 

-3 

II 

215 

14.5 

22 

U 

u 
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or  nooBKATSoir 
axLATDra  to  HXAsnfos 

The  following  are  the  items  of  information 
included  in  each  of  the  11  oate«ortea  used 
by  AIM  in  Ite  analysla  of  the  ooverage  of  the 


*««ings  ^  ^  wh«  esrvlces  (AP  and  UPI),     "x"  in  the  columns  on  the  xigut.  An  "e" 
THe  New  Tork  Thnee  (NTT),  llie  Wiashlng-     means  that  the  item  was  mentioned  bat  that 
ton  Poa*,  Ttae  Waidiington  Star  and  The     an  emr  was  Involved. 
Waehlngtcn  Dally  News.  If  the  Item  wae  men- 
tioned by  the  paper  this  Is  Indicated  by  an 

1.  COST  OF  OEMONSntATIONS 


AP 


UPI 


Now  York 
Tlswa 


Pod 


(a)  Ainoant  of  damafo  to  Waikington  Monumoat  Ground*- 

Cb)  Cost  to  Park  PolNoowludlnidamafa 

W  Ow  %3MafiO0  coat  to  Outrlct  of  Columbia  polko_ 

<S  Cort  to  Pw&pn  o(  Jlj2O0,0O0 .„ 

W  Total  coit  of  $5,500  000! .  "" 

(0  Cliaria  that  1  aim  oi  pretoators  wis  to  burdsn  GoMnnost  with  cMlL.. 


Star 


X 

"x* 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

'x" 


o 


X 
X 


X 
X 


TotsL™ 

Dtmtffts....... 


*Emr. 


_    ..  damonstrations.  Tho  News  mado  an  tmr  in  eonfusini  tha  amaant  af  ilaiMM  in  Hm  Mnn— i.nt 

I  I^-J^  M**.  ^"II!  Tim«  providad  outstanding  covaran  on  this  cata«Biy,  but  it  was  givan  "^roun*  wWi  tja  eo«t  to  tha  Park  Polk*  for  ovai?ma  w  The  daiSw  to  tt>a  JwhST™ 

Idomant  lorptacingthastorybacl(onp.23.ThePostand  Siarput  iton  p.  l.ThaTimaa  WM  tha  astunatod  at  $100,000.  '^'       ""■"»«•  "u"  irounos  wu 

only  papar  to  fo  beyond  what  wu  brought  out  at  tha  hearings  and  put  a  total  cost  figura  on  tha 

2.  THREATS  TO  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


AP 


UPI 


NawYork 
Timot 


Post 


Star 


News 


Avocags 


Ca)  Datails  of  damage  to  equipment  and  trees 

Cb)  Danger  posed  to  Washington  Monument  itseil. 
cc)  Taarina  down  flags  and  putting  up  VC  (lags... 

(d)  Police  fend  off  attack  on  Monument 

(e)  Bomb  threat  to  Monument 

(I)  faik  head  wants  to  bar  camping  on  grounds'.*.' 
(g>  Park  head  wants  to  bar  all-night  concerts 


X 

x' 
"x" 

X 


X  — 

x".'.'. 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

"x 


X 


Score. 


Total. 


X ..I.....I."    . 


Note:  This  information  came  from  the  testimony  ol  tha  superintandent  of  tha  National  Capital 
Parks.  Russell  Dickenson.  The  Post  clearly  pve  the  best  coverage.  It  was  tha  only  papar  to  report 
....  I  Wash     •     "      '    -"^  ■      '^- 


ttat  the  demonstrators  tore  down  American  flags  around  the  vAshington  Monumnt7nd  put  \^C     f  mas raiirt^orty Um  wrtSthTdXgaflnduded  in^to^'lT 
nags  in  their  place.  Tha  Star  faUed  to  tell  ib  readers  about  the  damage  doiM  at  the  Moiwmant  me  ws  w  me  oamaga  (inctuoea  m  category  1). 


Grounds.  T])e  News  did  a  better  iob  ol  conveyint  sohm  ktoa  of  the  charaeisr  of  the  cnwd  that 
gathered  at  ttie  Monument  on  ttie  night  of  Apf.l4  and  tha  damage  ftattt  did.  The  NwT  YoS 
Times  reported  only  the  cost  of  the  damaMnndiKiarf  in  «».>»»  n  "^  ^    "  "•"  "" 


1  CHIEF  WILSON  ON  ARRESTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


AP 


Now  York 
UPI  Thnos 


Pott 


Star 


News 


Mass  arresta  prevented  ctosing  down  Government.. 

Many  troops  needed  if  mass  arrests  not  made , 

13,500  arrests  made 

I  Oppoaed  building  special  detentton  fadRtlet. 

Defended  detention  (acilitiea  used 

Oppeaaa  automatic  ssspanakin  of  arrest  procssa 

Total™ 


X 


X 
X 

X 


X 

X 

"x* 

'x" 


X 

'x"I™I 

X 

X 


It 


Hala:  It  is  striking  ttiat  neither  ttie  AP  nor  the  Washinclon  Pott  taw  fit  to  report  on  Polica  Chief 
WHaon't  defense  ofttie  mast  arrest  tactics  used  by  Um  Washington  police  durint  tiie  demonstra- 
tions. These  tactics  had  been  ttie  object  of  consideraMe  criticism  whidi  had  been  reported  in  Uie 
preaa.  Only  Um  New  York  Timet  and  the  Star  raportwl  Wttton't  ttatemant  that  20,000  to  25,000 


XL'f^-'^m!!?  "Ji.*,  •  2f "?  '^'fJ*  Mr  Dickenson.  The  AP  and  ttie  Post  focused  more  onDid^enoa 
than  on  Wilson,  while  ttie  New  York  Times  and  ttw  Star  focused  more  on  WUtoo.  ""*"■■"" 


4.  TESTIMONY  OF  UWRENCE  COH  ON  ROLE  OF  COMMUNISTS  IN  ORGANIZING  DEMONSTRATIONS 


AP 


New  York 
UPI  Timet 


Pott 


Star 


Newt 


Aearais 


(a)  Cott  identified  as  editor  of  newsletter  on  revolutionary  activity,  combat. x 

I  Socialist  Workers  Party  identified  as  subversive  Tratskyita  Communist  group X 

fc)  SWP  control  ol  NPAC  charged 

(d)  April  24  march  laadeiihip  dominated  by  SWP :.  

(a)  Banners  in  march  showed  Tratskyite  control 

DMcribed  Trolskyite  ^liefs 1 .„" 

CP  becking  essential^  PCPJ .™.""" x 

I  PCPJ  under  strong  Communist  Influence '  v 

Media  failed  to  ex^  Communist  role ..""":.:.:.:.::: ^ 

Leaders  of  NPAC  want  Communist  victory,  not  peace I-~I"""II"I"I"™r"""riIII""I"". 

c„„ToUI 3  \  if 

S"™ 2  1  0 


X 
X 


X 
X 

"x" 

X 


"x* 

X 


X 

"x' 


X 

X 


X 


•  Eim. 

Not* :  Ths  Post  gave  by  far  Uie  best  coverage  to  Cott's  testimony,  but  It  did  not  report  bis  postttva 
rtatementthat  the  NPAC  was  compieteiy  controUed  bjr  ttie  Sodalist  Workers  Party,  a  TrnSiytts 
SSr"I'"%£?V''  "  *L".?2!  *•*«>  I"**?"  P-  lSt»f  which  1  dement  was  dvan.  The  AP  and 
"5.  ^%'Hl?Jl'?,'^  9^.*  •!?"•*•  P*^"  '*'  Sw»*  «>"»"^  of  NPAa  The  »  had  him  asyii« 
only  that  ttie  SWP  had  signiacant  mambership  In  ttie  NPAC.  The  UPI  reported  ttiat  he  said  ttie 
Trotskyites  ployed  a  role  In  the  N  PAG  disproportionete  to  ttiair  numbers.  While  correct,  ttese  state- 


!5^*'*12iiii**  ?*j!""««>y  ***  C*  «dd  about  SWP  eoBtrat  TWa  b  a  sS^^ 
^JMt^mmM  and  MigM avmU aeo^ 

rS^ftSr^S^J^S  **7Jr5  **iiSi  *•  "•*  ^^^i  TImM  raportw  dedhwdtoSl /UkTStar 
TlwUPI^r  airi  News  ftflad  to  MenWy  Celt  In  a  way  ttiat  woM  aatab^ 
aqwrt«^taess.  As  described  on  p^M.W  Star  triad^  east  deebtwlS^amdMttStoSSiS 
very  aaastional>le  dMorttens.  AIM  cosaervativaty  me  ttie  Star  2  demwib  fw  IblMmiralaand 
unpro^onal  tTMtaient  of  Cott  It  aito  gave  d^Xtar  putSni  nSri^  »d7a  taSSSfrnd 
read :  "0. 0.  protest  aftormatt  rtaamMst  CUa«B"  ead  for  ulMMtropftito  lead. 
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5l  sank  records  show  control  of  NPAC  and  pen  FUNDS 
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AP 


UPI 


NmrYofk 
TimM 


Stir 


Nmm 


Awrm 


khofd  innouncM  b*nk  raeords  wbpwiMd. 
I  Said  racordt  would  show  SWP-NPAC  link. 


2  SWP  mwaban  only  onat  aW«  to  sif n  NPAC  chaeka  aeeordliii  to  btak 
)  Sidnay  Pack,  om  of  4  abia  to  sign  PCPJ  chacks 


Pack,  a  tormar  oMdal  of  Wlaconain  Cmnmonitl  Party 

Idantity  o(  atiMn  abia  Id  siui  PCPJ  diackt 

i  AnMHints  paaaad  throutk  NPAC  and  PCPJ  bank  acoNinls.. 
I  Idiord  aays  control  of  ninda  maant  eontrai  of  organlzattoa. 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
••X 

X 
'•X 

$ 

X 


X 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


0) 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Soora. 


Total. 


i  Error. 

<  Error  latar  corractad. 

Nota:  Tka  nawipapar  traatiMUt  a(  IMi  alory  was  vary  riranfa.  Conddarafala  pubUdty  had 
baaa  Hvan  la  CbairMan  Icbord'a  itatamaiit  that  tfaa  bank  raoorda  woaM  ravaal  laoia  Mrpririni 
infanna«oiL  TMa  «aa  ti«y  borna  ant  by  tha  ravalalhM  tbat  2  mambar*  of  tha  SodaHat  Workan 
Party,  botli  of  liMm  tormar  candldatas  for  pubiie  ofRca  on  that  party's  Ockat  had  sola  authority 
to  auni  chacks  (or  tha  NPAC  This  was  earbinly  strong  confirmation  of  Mr.  Cott's  assartkxi  that 
tha  SWP  had  coiM«to  eontrai  of  tha  NPAC.  Sinca  most  of  tha  madia  had  shrunk  from  raportlng 
Cott's  charia  and  an  NBC  raportar  had  fona  so  far  u  to  taH  a  caNar  that  aHagattons  of  Com- 
manist  InvJvawant  In  tha  NPAC's  Apr.  24  march  wan  '^lM  charfas,"  tha  rtvatation  of  i 


SWP  control  of  NPAC  funds  should  hava  baan  a  bofflbsbaO  to  tha  madia.  Tha  UPI  and  tha  I 
mangtod  tha  rapert  in  a  way  that  biuntad  ib  forca.  Tha  Naw  York  Timas,  Post,  and  Stor  raportad 


tha  informatton  corractty,  but  th«y  all  buriad  it  In  tha  back  pans.  Tha  Star  put  it  undar  a  baadlin* 
that  raad:  "Rap.  Drinan  Boycotts  Proba  of  Paaca  Groups  by  Houaa"  and  ralaiatad  R  to  tha  tocai- 
naws  aadton  of  tha  papar.  Tha  Naw  York  Timas  put  it  on  p.  21  and  tha  Post  on  p.  2e.  Damartts 
warn  gh«n  thaaa  pwars  for  poor  pjaeamant  Tha  Stor  was  givao  damarlti  for  an  Inapproprlato 
bawMna  and  laad.  taa  Naw  York  Timas  and  tha  SUr  wora  alae  (dvan  danartto  tar  arnlnf  that 
Sldnay  Pack  was  idantlHad  as  a  Communist  Party  mambar  rathar  oian  as  a  formar  offlcml  of  tha 
ptttf.  PackwasaaMtohavaakayretolntha  PCPJ,  and  tim  fact  that  ha  had  laadarshlp  rank 
in  tha  Communist  Nrty  was  of  aoma  signifieanoa  aa  an  Indicatton  of  Communist  influanca  In  tha 
PCPJ.ThabaatcovaraflawaaprDvidadbythaAsaodatadPrasa.TbaUPI  man^  tha  story  badly, 
AIM  ehaiiad  tham  with  3  arrors,  2  of  which  wara  corractad  tha  foBowIng  day.  Tha  Naws  was  gh«n 
damartts  for  an  arror  and  an  inappropriato  haadlina  and  laad. 


6.  COMMENTS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  ICHORO  AND  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 


AP 

UPI 

Naw  York 
Tlmaa 

Post 

Stor 

Naws 

Avaraga 

(a)  NPAC  dominatad  by  SWP;  PCPJ  laadarshlp  i  nfiitratsd  by  Communist  Party  (CPUSA). 

(b)  SWP  and  CPUSA  parsuadad  to  cooparata  In  staging  damonatrations  by  North 

X  . 
X  . 

X..- 



iB\  1  maAmnMa  ttf  HAimmtraNont  wintarf  U^  (MMt 

X  — 

X  ... 

1  n  Raarat  faflura  of  madia  to  inform  about  SWP 

X 

X 

X  .... 

a)  SWP  ravolutionary  and  subvorslva;  not  to  b«  oonfuaad  with  Norman  Thomaa-typa 
lecialists                                   - 

X 

^    •••• 



1  h)  Mambars  of  Congrass  who  lupportod  dMMnatraiiona  unawara  of  thair  aabMraiva 
laadarahlp 

/S    *>>* 

Total                                      

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

2 

2 

s 
i 

2 
2  ... 

2 

eora            ..       -. ..... -. . ........... . ....... 

NOTES 


Th«  commants  mada  from  tiffl*  to  tima  throughout  tha  haarlngs  by  Chairman  Ichord  and  mam- 
ban  of  tha  commlttaa  wara  deariy  not  wail  raportad.  Thraa  of  tha  abova  poinb  had  baan  mada 
and  raportad  as  statamaots  of  witnesses,  but  5  wara  naw  points.  Tha  dascrlption  of  Lh«  struggla 
batwaan  tha  SWP  and  tha  CPUSA  for  control  of  tha  damonatrations  and  tha  compromlsa  brou^t 
about  by  tha  North  Viatnamasa  wouki  appaar  to  ba  highly  nawsworthy.  It  cast  valuable  light  on 
tha  contention  that  tha  damonstratiom  ware  lad  by  subvarsivaa  whose  true  goal  was  a  Com- 
munist vidon  and  a  U^.  defeat  It  is  vary  surprising  that  It  wu  reported  only  by  the  AP.  Only 
tha  New  York  Times  reported  Coiwressman  Scnmltz's  statement  that  several  Mambera  of  Con- 
grass  were  duped  into  supporting  the  demonstrattons  without  knowing  of  their  subversive  leader- 
ship. The  Times  took  the  trouble  to  check  with  the  oOkas  of  1  Senator  and  1  Congressman  to  sea 
if  this  was  true.  It  reported  that  Senator  Vance  Hartke  thought  the  charges  against  NPAC  were 
ludicrous.  I mportont  Information  about  the  leedarship  of  the  NPAC  had  been  put  into  the  April  6 
Congressional  Record  by  Chairman  IchMd.  The  chairman  eipressad  regret  that  this  had  baan 
aimoetcompletaly  Ignotad  by  the  press.  Oniy  the  Washington  Post,  tha  one  papar  that  had  pubUshad 
aoma  of  this  information,  mentioned  this  comment  Mr.  Ichord  pointad  out  that  the  facto  In  his 


April  6  statement  had  never  been  refuted  by  the  NPAC.  Only  the  AP  and  the  Post  neglected  to 
report  the  statement  about  the  Importance  of  not  confusiiw  the  SWP  with  Norman-Thomas- 
Sodalsts.  Hmravar.  both  tha  AP  and  the  Post  Mentlltod  the  SWP  as  a  revolutionary  Communist 
group  In  raportlng  m  Cott  tasHmony.  The  olhars  had  not  done  so. 

The  committee  put  ito  finger  on  a  aariooa  dafldancy  In  news  reporting.  It  spotlighted  the  fallare 
of  the  media  to  inform  tha  puMk  about  Impertont  faeto  about  sabvarHve  groupa  and  IndivMuala 
even  when  the  Information  ia  given  to  them  In  a  readily  avaitoMa  publication  like  the  Congreaafonai 
Record.  Chairman  Ichord  noted  that  the  WaaMngton  Poet  had  pubUahed  aoma  of  hia  revelatioaa 
about  the  N  PAC,  but  even  that  was  dona  days  after  the  demonstrationa  were  over,  while  tha  material 
had  bean  availaMe  more  than  2  weeks  before  they  began.  Other  detolled  material  expoaing  the 
role  of  snbverdves  in  the  demonatraUona  had  been  put  in  the  Cwigreaalonal  Record  prior  to  the 
demonstration*.  AIM  aupportara  had  called  this  to  the  attention  of  many  media  repreaentativea 
in  Washington  while  the  demonstrations  were  goint  on,  suggesting  that  it  wu  background  tha 
public  should  have.  None  of  the  media  mada  use  of  It 


7.  THE  PEOPLE'S  COAUTION  FOR  PEACE  AND  JUSTICE  (PCPJ) 


AP 


NewYorti 
UPI  Times 


Post 


Stor 


News 


Average 


Hiatery  of  tha  PCPJ,  Ib  predeceaaor  groupa X  X 

I  Sevan  Communlsto  on  PCPJ  Coordinating  Commlttaa. X  X 

(c)  Namas  of  thaaa  Communlsto X  X 

I  3Sto40Commaniabtookpartin  orpnizing  PCPJ X 

fa)  PCPJ  became  vehicle  for  Communist  Party X 

PCPJ  advocates  chrtl  dbobadlenca  and  focuses  on  many  iMM*  baaldaa  Vtataam 

War X 

0)  The  Commontob  are  among  most  Infloanttol  and  acthra  ■aoAan  of  PCPJ  Coor^ 

dinating  Committee ~ X 

(h)  Other  members  of  committee  sympathetic  to  PCPJ — X 

TotoL„ J  f 

Scare «  * 

Demarlta. 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


Noto:  This  analysi*  and  Mstory  of  Mm  PCPJ  was  broaitfit  out  In  tha  tostimony  of  2  staS  members 
ol  HISC.  WMtom  Voala  and  HaAart  Remerstoln  on  tha  added  4th  day  of  tha  haerlngs.  The  UPI 
riM  oubtonding  covaiap  to  this  testimony.  It  also  carrectod  the  more  serloM  arron  that  It  had 
made  In  reportli«  the  tasiimony  of  the  pravtous  day.  The  Star  and  Daly  Na«s.«lrtiially  Ignored 
Nn  toadmooy  abmrt  the  PCPJ.  Theee  pepan  and  ma  Naw  York  Times  ttactad  to  fectis  mainly 
I  held  by  aa  NPAC  spokaamaa  and  on  tha  caiut  actton  bantog  forthar  sub- 


W**  * aliNief  bank  reeerda  by  dm  Hem eemmltlee. TWa  was  rafleatod  In  their  h«adlla«  and  leads. 
Times  haadlina  raad:  ''Red  'Smear'  Laid  to  Houaa  laqtiiry."  Tha  Star  bamfllna  said:  "Peeca 


Unit  Danla*  SocUlst  Control."  These  headlines  were  unrelated  to  the  continuing  Important  story 
the  ravelalloM  at  tha  haaringSL  They  could  be  criticized  on  other  Krounds.  The  use  of  the  word 
"smeer"  by  the  Times  conveyed  the  impression  that  unfounded  charges  had  been  made  at  the 
hearlnn  Tm  commlttea  had  aetoaNy  bean  verv  careful  tc  d^cu-nent  the  charges  that  had  been 
madei  The  Star's  us*  of  the  word  'Socialist"  In  referring  to  'SWP  control  of  the  NCAP  ignored 
aH  that  had  b**n  said  at  tha  hearings  about  the  imporbnce  of  not  confusing  the  Compiunist  SWP 
with  Sodaltsts.  The  Times,  Sbr  and  News  were  each  given  2  demerits  for  n-isfocused  headlines 
and  leads. 
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8.  VETERANS'  GROUP.  "PBOPLrS  PEACE  TREATY,!*  CAPITOL  DEMONSTRATIONS  AND  NPAC-PCPJ  HEADQUARTERS 


29857 


AP 


UPI 


NtwYork 
Time* 


Stor 


Naw* 


Avang* 


I)  Unit  batwaan  PCPJ  and  Vttorans  aplaat  tha  vrar.. 

"Paopto'a  peace  treaty"  was  a  Communiat  Idea. . 

NagDttiitton  of  "treaty^'  a  poaaibto  viototton  of  law. 

Over  liXn  arraalad  at  Capitol  on  MayS 

a)  Capitol  group  called  "riotous  mob  out  of  control" 


I  Over  liXn  am 

I  Capitol  group  < 

SWP  toadar  rei 


r  reported  "boaa"  at  NPAC  haadquartore 

PCPJ  avictad  from  District  of  Columbia  office*. 


X 
X 


NPAC  and 
)  SWP  leader  chtof  marshal  of  April  24  march 


X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

"x* 


X 

X 


Score. 


Totol.. 


2.S 


NOTES 


AIM  believes  that  the  2  most  Interesting  poinb  in  this  miscellaneous  category  ware  polnb  (a) 
and  Q)).  A  letter  wss  produced  at  the  hearing  signed  by  Ai  Hubbard,  a  laadar  of  Vietnam  Veterans 
A««n*t  tha  War.  Tha  letter  reveaiad  that  tha  veterans'  iroup  bad  baan  using  PCPJ  facilities.  It 
arged  Uie  recipients  to  give  financial  support  to  the  PCPJ.  the  Dress  had  givan  vary  extensive 
coverage  to  Hubbard's  group,  but  It  had  never  mentioned  the  PCPJ  connection.  Hubberd  and 
another  leadar  of  the  group,  John  Kerry,  had  appeared  on  NBC's  Meat  the  Press,  but  that  normally 
Inquisitive  panel  had  not  exptored  the  connection  between  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War 
and  the  PCPJ.  (The  Meet  the  Press  panel  also  toiled  to  discover  that  Hubbard  had  faisllled  his 
■llttary  rank  and  that  he  had  never  actually  served  In  Vietnam.)  It  is  a  reflacbon  on  tha  raOability 


and  thorooghness  of  the  press  that  only  the  UPI  reported  the  discovery  of  this  Importont  II 
between  toe  Mchly  publicized  WAW  arid  toe  PCPJ. 

Simitorty,  onhr  the  Washlrwton  Post  reported  on  testimony  given  about  tha  background  at  tha 
nagotiatton  of  tlie  so-caltod  Peopto's  paaca  treaty  with  Hanoi.  A  witness  said  that  this  Ida*  had 
been  discussed  In  Communist  circles  for  some  Ume.  The  Post  reported  this,  but  none  of  the  nsedia 
discussed  the  testimony  of  Chartas  Stephens  and  Neil  Salonen  of  American  Youth  tor  a  Just  Peece 
who  exposed  u  false  claims  mad*  that  the  treety  wu  supported  by  South  Vietnamese  student 
orgenizaUens. 


1.  JERRY  GORDON  COMMENTS  ON  TESTIMONY  (NEWS) 


AP 


UPI 


Naw  York 
Time* 


Post 


Stor 


Naw* 


D*ni*s  b*ing  a  Communist 

Says  anyone,  Including  Communlsto,  may  |ofo  NPAC. 

Admtts  traJMyitos  in  NPAC.  Says,  ''So  whatT" 

I  Calls  charge  mTrptskylto  control  of  NPAC  absurd 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


I  Says  control  of  NPAC  rands  by  2  SWP  members  only  a  mattor  of  oonvaniene* 

I  Says  control  of  fund*  by  SWP  members  was  Hmltad.. 

■  Denies  4  out  of  5  NPAC  Coordinators  belong  to  SWP.. 

ExpUins  that  SWP  leader  vras  chief  marshal  of  march  bacaua*  of  aipMianea  and 

belief  in  nonviolence . 

i  Says  he  will  sue  H  iSC  for  SSO0.0O0 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


Scare. 


Totol- 


X 

X  

X  X 

X  X 

X 

X 

X 

X  X 

X  

"1  3  5 

3  1 


NOTES 


Jerry  Gordon  as  spokesman  for  the  NPAC  held  a  press  conference  on  May  22  to  replay  to  stata- 
menU  made  about  NPAC  at  the  hearings.  Mr.  Gordon  had  been  Invited  by  me  committee  to  tostify 
Bnder  oath,  but  ha  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  opportunKy.  This  fact  should  hava  been  notad  by 
the  press  In  reporting  on  his  press  conforence,  out  tt  was  not  Had  Gordon  testified  under  oath 
he  would  have  faced  sharp  questioning  by  some  venr  knowtodgaaMa  intorrogators.  The  newsmen 
who  faced  him  at  his  press  contorenc*  apparently  did  not  presa  my  h*rd  to  ctoar  up  tha  incan- 
aislaneies  betwaan  the  sworn  testimony  that  others  had  given  and  amat  Gordon  said  whan  he  wa* 
not  undor  otth.  Gordon  made  commwrts  on  toe  tastimony,  and  AIM  believes  that  ttis  wu  In  the 
catagory  of  lagitimato  news.  He  alao  mada  soma  wild  charge*  and  want  through  tha  usual  Ittany 
of  cntkism  of  the  HiSC.  AIM  doea  not  believe  that  these  qualifiad  as  news,  and  by  and  torga  the 
preaa  apaed,  aicapt  for  th*  AP.  As  is  shown  betow,  the  AP  gave  very  extonsive  coverage  to 


Gordon's  bombast  and  wfld  charges.  The  Stor  also  pva  a  M  of  attootion  to  Gordon,  but  R  focuaad 
mainly  on  tha  Infomatkmal  side  of  his  stotoments. 

Antinew»-As  axpUlned  on  p.  4  above,  AIM  toka*  th*  pesMton  that  th*  critical  barrage  that 
opponanb  of  HISC  ralease  whenever  R  holds  hoarinp  is  basically  a  smokescreen  dasiniad  to 
distract  tha  madto  aad  divert  attention  from  th*  rwr*totions  at  flte  hearings.  AIM  deSded  to 
treat  thia  a*  anUnaws:  The  scoring  was  ravaraed,  wHh  th*  p*p*n  that  did  nat  *Dow  th*m«*lv*s 
to  ba  token  in  by  this  dhmrsionaiy  tacbc  rewarded  by  points,  whHe  thoee  that  pve  above  average 
attontion  to  tha  eilties  were  givan  no  points.  The  critics  were  divided  Itrto  two  catagortos;  one 
covered  the  crHieal  stotomeiib  made  by  Jerry  Gordon  at  hia  preas  conference,  and  tha  other 
covered  various  me«h*n  of  CongrMS  who  crRMzad  the  hearings.  Th***  2  catagori**  are  detoitod 


10.  JERRY  GORDON'S  CRITICISMS 


AP 


UPI 


iwYwk 
Tlmai 


Pott 


Stor 


Nmvs 


Av*raga 


HISC  obiect  is  to  smeer  antiwar  movement.. 
I  Subpenaof  bank  records  is  outrageous 

Nixon  and  reactMnaries  waging  war  on  peace 
I  They  want  to  acuttia  coostituttonai  nianntees_ 

Ichord  is  smeering  by  pointing  to  a  lew  radicals. 

Peace  movement  is  all  th*  peopto— 


HISC  producing  falae  information  to  discredR  peece... 
I  HISC  trying  to  shift  attontion  from  serious  proMami... 

Saizing  Denk  reoerda  Is  attempt  at  intimidaUon 

Idwra  trying  to  ravhm  MoCatthyism — 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Score. 


Totol 


11.  CONGRESSIONAL  CRITICS 


AP 


UPI 


NawYorii 
Time* 


Pott 


Stor 


New* 


thay  aeak  end  to 


Hearings  not  relevant  to  committee  purposes 

I  No  evidence  of  subversives  in  peace  movement. 

i  Those  behind  May  Day  are  radical  but  not  subvershm. 

I  HISC  has  fixation  on  communism 

I  HISC  aasuma*  Communisto  involvod  In  demonstratkim  I 

HiK.^ .. 

HISC  Ignoring VstVmendiMirt  righto  and  tiylng  to  liittmidato  critia  ol  fovarnmeat. 

HISC  quedtoning  intogrity  of  m*|ority  of  American* 

I  Hearinp  show  trend  toward  Faadst  repression 

Hearings  an  attompt  to  discredR  p**c*  movement 

HISC  wW  hava  to  oka  on  big  majority  of  country 

f  HISC  engaged  in  uHimato  un-American  activity,  rapraating  fra*  tpaach  tod  ifisaMt.. 

Haaringsshould  be  halted  and  HISC  abolished 


X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


Sean.. 


Total. 


2.3 


NOTES 


It  to  natoworthy  tbat  the  papere  did  not  allow  themaalvea  to  b*  taken  In  by  the  tadio  of 
the  critic*  to  any  raat  extent,  except  for  the  AP  and  the  Star.  TotaRng  the  abova  Z  ealagartoa,  th* 
UPI  nwntionod  i  crittotom*  •gaiifU  f*r  th*  AP.  Th*  NYT  nwntioMdX  th*  Pad  2,  told  th*  N*w>  L 
Th*  Stor  mentioned  6.  SigMficanflv,  the  AP  raportad  only  4  of  9  Infsrmattond  pdnto  made  by 
Jerry  Gordon,  but  it  reported  6  of  9  propaganda  pdntu  The  )udgment  of  the  AP  ebout  the  new*, 
wormlnaaa  of  this  type  of  nwterid  cl«*riy  differed  from  that  *f  the  New  Yorii  Timee  and  Um 


WaaMngton  Pod, papan  that  have  toog  bean  erttied  of  HISC  ia  thdr  edHoiU*.  Thte  rda**  I 
q*aaM*n*  abmrt  the  ab{*^vtty  of  IheAP'a  MMjudgmaat  a*  Ma  dary.  Th*  attoftion  Uia  AP 

icompid 


CI  to  the  ertdea  WM  at  th*  *xpame  d  man  compid*  oomrag*  d  th*  h**rtaaL  A*  shown  *n  p.  S, 
AP  cov*r*d  ody  39  pwcent  d  the  key  pdnto  on  subveraive  influence  In  th*  demoBttraWM 
compared  wtih  47  pareant  for  tha  UPI.  The  AP  d«vetod  na«ty  30  percMit  d  tt*  totd  wordaga  to 
thecrflicaL 
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THE  INTBaEiNATIONAL  LABOR 
OROANIZATTON 

Tto»  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevlouB  order  of  tbe  House,  tbe  gentle 
man  froo^  CXito,  (Mr.  Asruook)  Is 
recognised  for  30  minutes. 

lilr.  ASHBROOK.  liCr.  Speaker,  m  the 
only  Member  of  this  body  who  was  able 
to  attend  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization annual  oonf erence  In  Oeneva 
this  year,  I  fed  some  remaiks  about  that 
body  and  Ite  activities  would  be  pertinent 
at  this  time.  First,  let  me  say  that  I 
beUeve  that  we  should  pay  our  dues  and 
obllgattoDs  to  ILO  and  not  withdraw  our 
membership.  Of  all  the  Intemattooal 
bodies.  It  seems  to  me  that  UJO  has 
(^)erated  In  the  most  objective  manner. 
While  Ite  meetings  have  served  as  a 
forum  for  propaganda,  this  Is  not  un- 
usual and  does  not  In  anyway  lay  It  open 
to  a  charge  of  being  a  mai^et  place  for 
Communist  Ideas  or  Communist  prop- 
aganda. In  ite  recent  history,  ILO  has 
oommlsskmed  investigating  committees 
into  many  sticky,  oontroveisial  issues  In 
member  nations  and  Ite  woiic  and  recom- 
mendations have  been  imiformly  hailed 
as  objective  and  helpful. 

An  American.  Hon.  David  Morse, 
served  as  Director-General  for  most  of 
the  postwar  era  axul  the  present  Direc- 
tor-Oeneral.  Wilfred  Jenks,  all  charges 
to  the  ctmtrary,  has  not  charted  a  course 
of  action  which  would  in  any  real  way  be 
oonsMered  hostile  to  either  JUO's  basic 
purpose  and  objectives  or  our  American 
goais  and  conunitmente  as  a  nation  and 
as  a  member  state. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  yrtoo  say  that 
ILO  has  become  a  mouttipiece  for  Oom- 
munist  propaganda.  During  the  sessions 
I  was  privileged  to  attend.  It  was  at>- 
parent  that  a  mudi  harder  line  was 
taken  by  the  chair  in  ruling  out  of  order 
any  Improper  references  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  obvious  to  anyone  attending 
these  sessions  that  pensions  on  a  variety 
of  issues  boil  over  from  time  to  time. 
Worker  righte  in  Spain  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  antlocdcmlalism.  and  typical  em- 
ployer-employee argumente  always  find 
their  way  into  debates  In  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  Ore^  Oovemment.  Cyprus, 
and  the  Arab-Israel  ocmtroversy  sparked 
far  more  heated  exchanges  ttian  any  so- 
called  antl- Americanism.  To  play  out  of 
its  proper  perspective  this  normal  Com- 
munist line  and  to  down  play  ttie  posi- 
tive side  of  the  ILO  is  to  do  a  disservioe 
to  that  organization  and  our  competency 
to  deal  with  the  Soviet  and  Commimlst 
world  propaganda  thnist. 

As  I  have  said  so  often,  my  reaction  is 
one  of  taking  the  offensive  and  counter- 
ing their  charges  rather  than  supinely 
withdrawing  in  the  face  of  their  prop- 
agazMla  barrage.  Government,  labor, 
and  employer  delegates  seemed  in  gen- 
eral agreement  that  our  UjS.  delegation 
did  do  a  more  effective  Job  in  1971  than 
last  year  and  that  positive  Improvemente 
were  made. 

Our  position  In  ILO  Is  no  different 
than  the  American  position  elsewhere. 
As  a  leader,  we  have  become  passive  and 
a  Uttle  restless.  Whm  confronted  with  a 
small  Jibe  here  and  there,  we  yawn  and 
think.  "So  what,  that  is  old."  That  we 
have  done  this  at  ILO  is  probably  roan 


symptomatic  of  our  overall  posture  as  a 
nation  and  leader  than  It  Is  of  the  ILO 
becoming  a  sotmding  board  of  anti- 
American  attacks.  Many  Members  of 
this  body  now  seem  to  think  that  we 
should  be  more  aggressive.  I  have  long 
thought  this,  and  from  my  firsthand 
observations,  we  were  more  aggressive, 
mtore  eager  to  reapMid  where  merited, 
and  more  diligent  in  speaking  out  for  our 
own  national  intereste. 

THK  ■UILDXNO  OOMTSOTBST 

While  I  do  not  agree  that  we  should 
In  any  way  wlthhcdd  funds  from  ILO.  at 
this  point  I  do  have  a  general  agreonent 
with  the  criticism  wnnanatiwy  ^x»n  the 
Congress  regarding  the  handling  of  tbe 
new  ILO  building  commitment.  First,  I 
believe  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  the 
Congress  was  not  informed.  We  were  in- 
formed. It  Is  accurate,  however,  to  say 
that  responsible  officials  in  the  executive 
departmente  did  xu>t  use  good  sense  in 
their  handling  of  this  issue.  In  his  1966 
UJS.  ddegation  report.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  International  Affairs 
George  L.  P.  Weaver  Included  informa- 
tion on  "the  proposed  loan  to  finance  the 
construction  of  the  new  headquarters 
building."  I  include  at  this  point  his  re- 
port, which  was  sent  to  all  Members  of 
Congress: 
Rbpobt  ow  Tax  Ukrxd  Stat«b  Dslxoation  to 

A    MXXriMO    OF    TBI    INTIBNATIONAI,    LABOB 

OsoAinzATioN,   TKx  FirfirfH    Session  aw 

THX     IMTXRMATIONAI.     LiABOS     Ck>N7XUNCX, 

OxmvA.  SwuzatLAifs.  Jxnm  1-23,  1996 
a.  raopOBKD  loan  to  watiMCE  trs  ooNsrsnc- 

TXOM  OF  THX  MXW  HKAOQTTAKTXU  BUILDtNO 

Hm  Dlnctor-a«iiaml  opened  tha  detMte  on 
this  Item  by  Inyltlng  the  Oommlttee  to  reo- 
nmmiinrt  tbe  sdoptlon  by  tba  Oonference  of 
tbe  Beaolutlon  pat  fonranl  by  the  Oovemlng 
Body,  whloh  vould  authodM  the  Dlz«ctor 
Oenena,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Oovem- 
Ing  Body  of  the  overall  {dan  and  the  niated 
oost  eetlmatee  for  the  new  ILO  Headquarters 
building,  to  contract  with  the  Property 
Fo^datlon  for  International  Organizations 
(FIPOI)  a  loan  amoimttng  to  not  more  t.hun 
70  million  SwlM  Francs,  this  sum  however 
to  be  subject  to  Increase  to  not  more  than  90 
million  Swiss  Francs  If  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion should  exceed  the  total  of  76  million 
Swiss  Francs  plus  the  18  million  Swiss  Ftancs 
agreed  upon  as  the  selling  price  to  the 
Foundation  of  the  present  HO  Headquarten 
building.  Two  delegations  (United  SUtes  and 
Netherlands)  spoke  in  favor  ot  supporting 
the  Governing  Body's  rectMnmendatlon; 
elght  delegations  (Poland,  Ukraine,  Byelo- 
russia, CzechosloTakla,  USSR,  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, and  Uruguay)  spoke  against  the  pro- 
posal. Opposition  arguments  were  principally 
that  there  was  no  need  to  construct  a  larger 
Headquarters  building  in  view  of  the  con- 
tinuing decentrallaation  of  ILO  operatioDS 
and  that  the  oost  of  repaying  the  loan  would 
absorb  funds  that  could  otherwise  be  used  to 
finance  technical  assistance  activities.  The 
Latin  American  delegations  indicated  that 
their  opposition  was  also  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  regular  assessment  scale,  according 
to  which  the  loan  repayment  would  be  fi- 
nanced, was  Inequitable  slnoe  It  did  not  con- 
form cloaely  to  the  UN  assesamant  scale.  Tlie 
Oommlttee  agreed,  subject  to  the  reaerva- 
tiona  noted  above,  to  recommend  tSiat  th« 
Conference  adopt  the  Baaoluttan  reocm- 
mended  by  the  Oovemlng  Body. 

m  the  plenary  oonalderation  of  the  Fl« 
nanca  Oommlttaals  report,  the  Oovemment 
delegations  of  Poland  and  Argentina  reiter- 
ated tlnelr  rawrvaitlona  on  the  oooatruetlon  of 
the  new  Haitdquartera  building.  Tb*  UA 


Oovemment  IMegation  recalled  ita  support 
for  the  new  Etoadquarten  bulkOng;  the 
Swedish  Kmployer  Delegate  and  the  UK 
Worker  Delegate  Indicated  their  Oioupa' 
support  for  the  propoaal.  On  a  vote  taken 
at  the  request  of  tbe  Polish  Oovemment 
Delegation,  the  Seaoluticnx  recommended  by 
the  Flnanoe  Oommlttea  wm  adopted  by  200 
(VA.  Oovammant,  UjS.  Kno^itoyar) — 82 
(lai«dy  Bastem  Kuropaan  Delegatlona)— 17. 
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coiraBnnoMAi, 

Honorable  William  H.  Ayies.  House  of  Bep- 
reaentativea. 

Honorable  Paul  J.  Fannin,  United  States 
Senate. 

Honorable  David  T.  ICartin,  Houae  of  Bep- 
reaentatives. 

Honorable  Oaylord  Nelson.  United  Stetes 
Senate. 

Honorable  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  House 
of  Bepreaentativea. 

Honorable  Frank  Thompson.  Jr..  House  of 
Bepresentatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  a 
high-ranking  official  of  the  Stete  Depart- 
ment did  not  have  the  intelligence  or 
courtesy  to  properly  Inform  the  Appro- 
priaticms  Committee  Subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Roonkt).  or  other  members 
of  that  committee  of  the  buildiiv  pro- 
posal and  American  leadership  in  ite 
adoption.  They  adopted  the  age-old  pol- 
icy which  is  repugnant  to  Members  of 
this  body— "do  not  tell  them.  Just  include 
the  amounta  we  have  c(»nmlttod  our- 
selves to  in  appropriation  requeste  as 
these  conunitmente  arise."  This  is  our  old 
lament  that  they  always  bring  us  in  on 
the  landing  rather  than  the  takeoff. 

In  fact,  American  delegates  played  a 
prominent  part  tn  the  deliberations  and 
negotiations  in  1966  which  resulted  in 
the  authorization  of  this  new  headquar- 
ters. I  did  not  attend  the  ILO  conference 
in  1966  but  have  attended  in  1967,  1968. 
1969,  1970,  and  this  year.  I  assure  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  I  have  most 
forcefully  expressed  to  governmental 
delegates  the  resentment  that  legislators 
have  at  this  standard  operating  proce- 
dure of  executive  department,  particu- 
larly the  Stete  Department. 

Whether  or  not  because  of  this  bad 
handling  of  the  headquarters  issue  by 
the  executive  department  we  should  re- 
ject the  request  out  of  hand  is  something 
over  which  we  can  differ.  I  personally 
think  we  should  still  support  the  new 
headquarters  proposal  but  I  am  hard 
pressed  to  fight  with  the  same  conviction 
that  I  do  for  the  basic  principle  of  re- 
tention of  membership  and  payment  of 
dues  and  obligations. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  Director- 
General's  report  on  the  very  sensitive  is- 
sue of  American  participation  in  the  new 
headquarters  construction.  I  feel  it  was 
reasoned  and  restrained.  It  follows: 
TwKNTirru  Imc  on  thx  Aoxniu,  Bspobt  of 
nn  DmcToa  Ocmikal 

IlOia  OH  THS  UUMVnUUXiUM  OF  THS  JfXW  ILO 
HXASaUAST^  BTnLOOra 

DeeUkm  to  oonatmct  the  new  tmuatnff 
1.  Already  m  1069  and  1968,  eooaldaration 
bad  to  b*  ^van  to  tb»  posilbatty  ot  nUbeaA- 
ing  tba  praaant  baadquartets  bulling  of  tba 
no  la  Oaoava.  WbUa  additional  oOoa  apaoa 
WM  ranted  to  maeit  Immartlatia  naada.  a  tbor- 
oogh  study  waa  und«rtaken  of  tba  faMibUlty 
of  oonatruotlng  an  eartenakm  on  tbe  land  ad- 
joining tba  praaant  baadquartHa  building, 
wban  tbis  land  was  aoqutred  in.  1008.  Olvan 


tbe  limited  area  of  land  avaUaUe,  howwer, 
tba  amount  of  apaoa  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  tba  OOoe.  aa  tb«y  ware  enapeciteA  to 
devAop  over  tbe  long  tann  in  tba  U^M  of  tbe 
growtb  of  Ita  aotivltiea,  oouM  only  bava  been 
provided  by  a  buUdlag  of  at  leaat  twelve 
stories,  and  it  became  clear  that  this  would 
not  be  aoomntable  to  the  Oeneva  town  plan- 
ning autborltiea. 

2.  Tti»  following  ea:traot  from  the  AOABQ 
Review  of  the  AdminiatraUve  and  Manoffe- 
ment  Procedurea  eoneenUnn  the  Programme 
and  Budget  of  the  IntemaiUmal  Labour  Or- 
ganieation  (UN  document  A/8140)  aum- 
mailaea  tbe  main  aubaaquant  developmenta: 

"287.  .  .  .  Moreover,  discussions  with  tbe 
Swiss  autborltiea  who  own  the  adJ<Mnlng 
propertlea.  revealed  that  It  was  vmllkaly  that 
additional  adjacent  land  could  be  made 
available  to  the  ILO.  Tbe  Oovemlng  Body 
therefore  authorised  the  Dlrector-Oeoeral 
(David  A.  Morse)  to  p\ireue  negotiations 
with  the  Swiss  authorities  on  tbe  under- 
standing that  It  was  not  possible  to  accept 
the  Idea  that  the  ILO  headquarters  operate 
permanently  in  more  than  one  location — 
since  such  an  arrangement  would  be  both 
coetty  and  Inefficient — and  that  btfore  un- 
derti^lng  any  new  btilldlng  It  was  essential. 
In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Investment 
involved,  to  obtain  satisfactory  aasuranoee 
that  within  reasonable  limits  future  aooom- 
modation  requirements,  if  and  when  they 
arose,  could  be  met  at  the  site  In  qtieation. 

"268.  Tbe  Swiss  authorities  offered  to  pro- 
vide a  site  of  an  area  of  10e,27B  square  metres 
(about  three  tlmee  tbe  slae  of  the  existing 
property  excluding  "Lee  Toagine"),  located 
close  to  the  United  Nations  Office  at  Geneva, 
and  the  buildings  of  other  International  or- 
ganisations, and  to  grant  a  loan  to  flnanoe 
the  construction  of  a  new  building.  The  Oov- 
emlng  Body,  In  November  1965,  approved  the 
principle  of  the  construction  of  a  new  ILO 
headquarten  building  on  this  property 
(known  as  "Orand  Morlllon")  and  attthorised 
the  Dlrector-Oeneral  to  pursue  negotiations 
with  the  authorities  and  to  appoint  arohl- 
teots  to  draw  up  an  over-all  plan  for  the 
oonctruotlon  of  tbe  building  based  on  siilt- 
able  alternative  assumptions  of  tbe  amoiuxt 
of  aooommodatton  which  should  be  provided. 

"269.  In  1967,  a  oontraot  was  signed  be- 
tween tbe  IliO  and  the  Property  Foundation 
for  International  Organisational  (a  private- 
law  foundation  established  by  tbe  Swiss  Con- 
federation and  tbe  BepubUc  and  Oaston  of 
Oeneva)  providing  for: 

"(a)  the  exchange  of  the  land  owned  by 
the  ILO  in  Oeneva,  excluding  the  property 
"Lee  Fougires",  for  the  "Grand  Morlllon" 
property; 

"  (b)  the  transfer  against  a  payment  of  18 
million  Swiss  francs  of  the  existing  ILO 
building  to  the  Foundation;  and 

"(c)  ,the  grant  to  the  ILO  of  a  lotm  up  to 
90  million  Swiss  francs,  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  buUdtng,  repayable  over  forty  years 
and  bearing  Interest  at  3  per  cent. 

"me  contract  provided  that  the  ILO  have 
full  and  free  enjoyment  of  its  existing  head- 
quarters building  and  grounds  until  it  was 
ready  to  vacate  them,  and  that  the  Founda- 
tion make  every  effort  to  ensiire  that  the 
property  adjoining  the  "Orand  Morlllon"  re- 
mains available  for  poeslble  acquisition  by 
the  ILO  to  meet  its  future  needs." 

8.  In  the  Tneautlme,  in  agreement  with 
the  Qovamlng  Body,  three  architects  were 
commissioned  by  the  Director-General,  David 
A.  Morse,  to  undertake  tbe  preparation  of 
plans  and  apeclflcatttms  for  tbe  oonatructlon 
of  tbe  new  building  on  tbe  "Orand  Morlllon" 
property.  In  addition,  on  proposals  of  the 
Dlrector-Oeneral,  the  Oovonlng  Body  ap- 
proved tbe  appointment  and  tbe  membership 
of  an  International  Advisory  Oommlttee  of 
Architects  to  advlae  tbe  Diraetor-Gensial  on 


all  tbe  fundamental  Aamente  ot  Mm  ^, 

■U  building  plan  prepared  by  tbe  lliiae  ar«hi- 
taeta  Ibla  Advlaory  Oommtttee  wm  preaid- 
ad  over  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Bairlaon  of  Vem  Tort 
and  Included  four  oOmt  srcblteota  of  world- 
wide reputation  and  of  different  natloeaUtlea. 
Participation  of  United  States  Bepreaenta- 
tivea in  the  dectatona  oonoerning  the  new 
building 

4.  All  matters  and  decisions  oonosRilng  tbe 
new  headquarten  buUdlng  were.  In  aooord- 
anoe  wltb  tbe  ILO  Governing  Body  and  Con- 
ferenoa  prooaduiea,  dealt  wltb  through  tbe 
Building  Suboommlttee  of  tbe  Governing 
Body,  consisting  of  six  Oovemment,  three 
Employers'  and  three  Workers'  repreaenta- 
tives;  this  Suboommlttee  is  a  subsidiary  or- 
gan of  the  Financial  and  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  Governing  Body.  Beports 
of  the  BuUdlng  Suboommlttee  an  tbua  sub- 
mitted to  tbe  Financial  and  Administrative 
Oommlttee  whlob  In  Its  turn  makea  recom- 
mendations to  the  Governing  Body. 

5.  A  United  Statee  Government  represent- 
ative has  been  a  member  <a  the  BuUdlng 
Suboommlttee  since  1963.  The  XTblted  Statee 
Government  representative  served  as  Chair- 
man of  tile  Suboommlttee  at  the  Governing 
Body  sessloofl  of  November  1965,  Mbruary- 
Marob  1966,  May  1966  and  November  1966. 
The  decision  of  principle  to  construct  a  new 
ILO  headquarters  building  on  tbe  "Orand 
Morlllon"  property  was  taken  ait  the  Novem- 
ber 1966  SeesloQ.  Tbe  related  decisions  to 
authorlBe  the  request  for  a  loan  from  the 
Swiss  authorities,  to  negotiate  the  neoeasary 
exchange  of  land,  to  approve  the  over-all 
oon«truotion  plan  and  to  authorize  tbe  Di- 
rector-General to  proceed  with  the  project, 
were  all  taken  at  the  sessions  of  the  Govern- 
ing Body  and  Conference  from  February  1966 
to  November  1966. 

6.  Beoords  of  ttie  Governing  Body  show 
that  aiU  decisions  taken  by  the  Oovemlng 
Body  on  the  new  headquarters  building  were 
approved  by  geneiBl  agreement  without  hav- 
ing to  be  put  to  a  vote  and  without  any 
reservation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government,  Employers'  or  Workers'  repre- 
sentatives imtil  the  latest  session,  in  M)ay 
1971,  when  reservations  and  objections  ex- 
pressed by  the  Uhlted  States  Govm^unent 
representative  on  ttie  revised  estimate  of  the 
total  oost  of  the  project  were  recorded  ak  his 
request  In  the  Financial  and  Administrative 
Oommlttee  and  In  tbe  Gowning  Body. 

7.  The  International  Labour  Oonferenoe 
dealt  with  the  question  of  the  new  bead- 
quarters  building  in  connection  wltb  tbe 
recommendatlan  made  by  the  Governing 
Body  to  authorise  the  Director- General  to 
contract  a  loan  of  up  to  90  mUllon  Swiss 
francs  ($20,838,333)  and  to  seU  the  preeent 
ILO  main  building  for  18  million  Swiss  francs 
(84.166,667),  malting  a  total  of  108  mllUon 
Swiss  francs  ($26  million),  to  finnrws^t  the 
oonatiiiction  of  the  new  building. 

8.  The  deoiston  was  taken  by  tbe  Confer- 
ence at  Its  50tb  Session  (Jime  1966).  The 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Govem- 
ment  as  well  as  the  United  States  BD^Ioyen' 
and  Workers'  representatives  supported  tbe 
resolution  of  the  Conference. 


iFondatlon  dea  ImnMObias  pour  las  or- 
ganlaattops  mtematlonalea  (FIPOI). 


■macsaT  or  isti 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  Include  a 
summary  of  the  1971  ILO  conference 
which  was  pidillshed  by  the  organization. 
It  hlghllghte  the  activities  and  resolu- 
tions at  the  1971  month-long  meeting, 
as  follows: 

iMTBIf ATIOMAI.  IjtMOV*  OOJtWWMMKCm  AOIB  OK 

Nkw  Laboub  STAmuaoa,  SuFLonaarr  ams 
Fdtukk  no  Paooaucicaa 

GBfzvA. — Daolalons  wblob  will  benefit 
broad  segments  of  tbe  wortd's  working  popu- 
lation In  botb  devtfoplng  and  Indostrially 
advanced  oountrlaa  were  takam  by  tbe  In- 
ternational Labour  Oonf arsDoa  wblob  (floaad 
Ma  annual  three-weak  aaaalon  bare  today. 


Tba-  Oonfaranoa,  attended  by  govanunent. 
an^doyar  and  woikar  delegataa  from  US 
ooonttlaa.  revlawad  tba  International  labour 
OrganlaattoniB  Woild  Knplc^nnant  Pn>- 
gramma  and  called  on  tbe  ILO  to  give  oon- 
tmoad  priority  to  Moployment  promotion. 

It  adopted  an  mtematlonal  labour  Con- 
vention and  Beoommendatlon  on  proCaotlon 
against  benaene  poisoning  at  tbe  woakplaee, 
and  a  Convention  and  "•^""^■^"ilfitlfm  pto- 
teotlng  workera*  rapraeeulaUvaa  In  tbe  en- 
teq>zlaa  Xram  dlaotlmtnatlon. 

The  Conference  approved  a  $71,503,000 
groaa  aq>endltun  budget  to  flnfntm  the  no 
programme  of  activities  for  the  two-year  pe- 
riod 1972-78. 

Beedutions  w«re  adopted  on  strengthen- 
ing tnpartlsm  In  tbe  ILO;  apartheid  and 
racial  discrimination;  equal  treatment  for 
migrant  workers;  social  security;  social  prob- 
lems raiaed  by  multinational  imdertaklngs; 
and  on  the  relation  between  International 
trade  and  employment. 

TBOO  WOSLO  FLK& 

President  Leopold  Sedar  Sangbor  of  Sane- 
gal  and  more  than  220  other  ^Makers  from 
•U  parts  of  the  world  joined  in  tbe  general 
dlaousaion  of  the  ILO's  role  in  enlarging 
human  freedom  by  promoting  universal  dia- 
logue and  In  bringing  the  many  g^pt  tbat 
divide  the  contemporary  world. 

President  Senghor  appealed  on  behalf  of 
developing  nations  for  better  trading  terms 
to  aid  their  social  and  economic  progress. 

Director-General  Wilfred  Jenks  6f  tbe  In- 
ternational Labour  Office,  replying  to  tba 
discussion,  stressed  the  need  for  rethinking 
on  tbe  ILO's  work  In  such  matters  as  tbe 
relationship  between  aodal  objectivea  *Tid 
(levelopment  planning,  the  future  ooune  of 
technical  co-operation,  the  scope  for  Inter- 
national assiftanoe  In  readvlng  oontxtxver- 
atal  domestic  development  problenu.  *nd 
other  ILO  flelda  of  activity  concerned  wltb 
tbe  Improvement  of  working  and  living  con- 
ditions. 

wtooatmfv  amd  Busoar 

Tba  Conference  approved  a  $71,508,000 
groaa  expenditure  budget  to  ««*»y«t  tTiO  ac- 
tivities in  the  two-year  period  1972-78.  Ibeae 
activities  are  designed  to  cover  effectively  tbe 
full  range  of  social  p<dlcy  matten  for  which 
the  ILO  is  responsible.  Including  its  role  in 
the  current  United  Nations  Second  Develop- 
ment Decade.  Tbey  will  include:  ' 

mtenslfled  work  under  the  World  Employ- 
ment Programme,  which  is  Intended  to  help 
nations  crsato  productive  employment,  and 
in  which  a  wide  range  of  International  and 
regional  organisations  are  co-opentlng. 

Action  designed  to  make  fuller  use  OT  the 
no's  unique  tripartite  structure,  with  more 
frequent  meetingg  of  the  Organisation's  re- 
gional bodies  and  of  ttie  specialised  commit- 
tees which  deal  with  developments  affecting 
workers  In  the  world's  major  industries. 

Preparatory  work  in  such  fields  as  tbe  pro- 
tection of  foreign  workere,  the  Interplay  of 
multinational  oorporetions  and  labour  pol- 
icy, and  iiulustrlal  relations  and  disputes. 

Continued  training  programmes,  wltb 
more  wnphasis  on  vocational  training  in 
rural  areas  and  on  entrepreneursblp  devel- 
cement. 

Benewed  efforts  to  promote  fair  distribu- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  production,  particu- 
larly among  vulnerable  aodal  gnnqpa  such 
as  workers  In  tbe  oountryalde  and  In  small- 
scale  Industrisa,  and  migrant,  women  and 
yotmg  workera. 

Continued  work  to  aecun  the  adoption 
and  application  in  member  Statea  of  effec- 
tive aafety  and  health  poUdea  and  measuraa 
for  tbe  protection  of  aU  workers. 

Investigations  to  determine  what  further 
measuraa  can  be  taken  to  Improve  tba  work- 
ing environment. 

Belnfbcoement  of  machinery  for  tba  ap- 
pUoatlon  and  supervision  of  ILO  standards 
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protaottng  osrUU  taalo  IkUHMa  lAgtM  *a6h 
■a  freedom  o(  MeoclAtlon. 

V^urthar  deoentnOlzattton  of  tUff  and  re- 
aoureaa  from  headquarten  to  tha  flatd. 

PiOI-acale  aval^atlon  of  ILO  work  on  ao- 
dal  aeeurlty,  maaacement  davalopment, 
workera'  educatton.  Induatrial  aaiaty  and 
health  and  general  tmUag  oondltloaa. 

Pwantlng  the  programme  and  budget  pro- 
poaala,  Ifr.  Jenka  noted  that  moat  at  tha  In- 
creaae  over  the  budget  for  the  1970-71  Men- 
nlum  (which  totala  $60,909,840)  waa  attrib- 
utable to  expected  coat  Increaaea.  Badq>loy- 
ment  of  reaouroea  for  1979-78  would  naver- 
theleas  permit  dynamic  growth  and 
strengthen  the  long-term  effeotlTaoeaa  at  the 
Organlaatlon'B  work. 

The  Conference  amended  ILO  flnandai 
regulations  to  pennlt  the  Organlaatlon  to 
borrow  to  finance  Ita  actlTltlea  should  this 
become  neceaaary  pending  the  reoalpt  of  con- 
tributions. 

PBOTXcnoir  uuxmn  hazaxim  or  poiaoinirG 
ABianre  taoic  axNaawK 

The  Oonf  erenoe  adopted  a  OonTentlon  and 
Recommendation  on  the  protection  of  work- 
ers against  haaards  of  poisoning  arising  from 
benaene.  The  Oonventlon  appUea  to  all  ac- 
tlTltlea InvclTlng  azpoeure  of  workers  to  the 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  benzene  C^,  and  to 
products  whose  benaene  content  exceeds  1 
per  cent  by  TolTime. 

Whererer  harmleaa  cr  leaa  hannful  substi- 
tute products  are  available  they  should  be 
used  Instead  of  benzene.  However,  the  pro- 
duction of  benzene,  Its  use  for  chemical  syn- 
thesis. In  motor  fuel  and  analytical  or  re- 
search work  carried  out  In  laboratorlea  are 
not  banned  by  the  new  international  stand- 
ard. 

It  will  be  for  national  leglslatloo  to  deter- 
mine where  the  use  of  benaene  and  prod- 
ucts containing  It  should  be  prohibited.  Oc- 
cupational hygiene  and  technical  measures 
shall  be  taken  to  ensure  protection  of  work- 
ers exposed  to  benzene,  including  stapa  to 
prevent  the  eacape  of  benzene  v^>ouis  into 
the  air  of  plaoea  of  employment.  Tlie  em- 
ployer will  be  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
the  concentration  of  benzene  tn  the  air  of 
places  cA  employment  does  not  exceed  a 
maximum  which  shaU  be  fixed  by  tha  oampK- 
tent  authority  at  a  level  not  exeaeding  a 
celling  value  of  35  parta  per  mUllon  (80 
mg/m')  of  air. 

The  Oonv«ntton  also  reoommands  that 
work  proceeaes  Involving  benaene  shall  aa  far 
as  practicable  be  carried  out  In  an  enoloaed 
system.  Falling  this,  work  plaoea  should  be 
equipped  with  effective  meana  to  ansore  tha 
removal  of  henwana  viq>ours. 

Workers  who  are  to  be  employed  In  proo- 
eeees  Involving  their  exftoaure  to  benzene,  or 
to  products  oonitalning  xoan  than  1  per  cent 
of  tt,  shall  undergo  a  thorough  medical  ex- 
amination for  flitaoeas  for  employment,  and 
petlodlo  re-ezamlnstion.  which  shall  in- 
clude biological  testa.  Pregnant  and  nursing 
women  and  poraons  under  the  age  of  18  ahall 
not  be  employed  In  work  involving  exposure 
to  benzene. 

The  word  "benzene"  and  the  necessary 
danger  symbols  shall  ^  clearly  marked  on 
any  container  holding  benzena. 

The  Baoommendatlon  adopted  by  tha  Con- 
ference contains  supplementary  provisions 
including  restrictions  on  tha  use  of  benaene. 
technical  and  mertl«^l  prevention  meaauxea, 
and  workers'  education  in  these  fitids.  The 
Baoommendatlon  will  provide  guldanoa  on 
policy,  legislation  and  practice. 


Tlie  Conference  adopted  a  Convention 
and  a  Recommendation  on  protection  and 
ttwmtlea  to  be  airords(l  to  workaca'  rapr»> 
sentatives  in  the  tmdertaklng.  Aeoordlng  to 
the  new  ConveiMon.  suoh  repieaantatlfea 
abould  enjoy  effeottve  proteotlon  against  any 


act  prejudicial  to  t>^am.  including  dismissal, 
based  on  their  status  or  setivttiss  aa  work- 
srs'  repressntatlvas.  They  diould  alao  enjoy 
the  neoeasaty  faolUtlea  enahllng  them  to 
carry  out  their  funetiona  promptly  and  efll- 
eiently.  The  granting  of  such  faoillttes  should 
not  impair  the  efllclent  operation  of  the 
undertaking  concerned.  The  term  "workers' 
repreeentattlvea"  covers  both  trade  union 
repreaenitatlvea  and  representatives  freely 
elected  by  the  workers  In  accordance  with 
provisions  of  national  laws  or  regvOatlons  or 
of  collective  sgreements,  whose  functions  do 
not  include  activltlea  which  are  recognised 
as  the  excliislve  prerogative  of  trade  unions 
In  the  country  concerned.  Once  ratified,  this 
Convention  may  be  given  effect  not  only  by 
national  leglslstlon  but  alao  through  collec- 
tive agreements  or  other  appropriate  means. 
The  Recommendation  spells  out  the  kind 
of  protection  workers'  repreeentatlvee  may 
enjoy  In  case  of  termination  of  employment. 
Including  definition  of  the. reasons  for  dis- 
missal as  well  aa  oonsultation  and  recourse 
prooediures.  It  alao  specifies  what  faollitiea 
should  be  granted,  such  aa  time  off  from 
work,  access  to  all  workplaces  and  to  man- 
agement, permission  to  collect  trade  union 
dues  and  to  poet  trade  union  notices,  and 
material  faciUtlea  and  information. 

WOaUt  XlcrLOTMXMT  rBOOBAlClIX 

In  reviewing  the  no's  WotM  Employment 
Programme,  the  Conference  stressed  the  ob- 
jective of  raising  substantially  the  level  of 
employment  and  standards  of  living  of  the 
working  popxilations  throughout  the  world. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  objective,  the 
Conference  recommended  that  developing 
countriea  should  make  full,  productive  and 
freely  ohoaen  employment  a  major  goal  of 
their  national  development  pollclee  and 
should  review  national  legislation,  polidea 
and  practices  limiting  employment.  They 
should  implement  agrarian  reforms  to  de- 
velop the  rural  sector,  coordinating  these  ac- 
tivities with  policies  for  an  industrial  devel- 
opment that  Is  as  diversified  aa  poasible. 

Since  the  problem  of  population  growth 
gives  rtae  to  serious  employment  problems  in 
many  cotmtrles,  due  attention  should  be  giv- 
en to  population  polidea  and  family  plan- 
ning programmes,  with  aasistanoe  In  their 
formulation  from  International  organtsa- 
tions,  including  the  ILO  where  i^yproprlate. 

ZndustriaUsed  oountriea  should  help  pro- 
mote en4>Ioyinent  in  developing  oountriea  by 
such  measurse  aa  reducing  import  barrlaca 
on  produots  from  devek^ing  oountriea.  They 
should  also  aim  to  provide  develcvlng  ooun- 
trlee  annually  with  financial  reaouroe  trans- 
fers of  a  minimum  of  one  per  cent  of  their 
gross  national  product.  They  should  aeek  to 
ensure  that  their  aid  programmea  are  co- 
ordinated with  existing  national  employ- 
ment polidea  and  directed  towards  the  pro- 
motion of  Mnployment-creating  activltlea 
that  are  eoonomlcaay  productive.  Countriea 
should  endeavour  to  re-dlreet  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  resources  now  ^>ent  on  arma- 
manta  and  war  materials  to  projects  aimed 
at  solving  unemployment. 

The  C<mf erence  stisesed  the  Important  role 
which  employers'  and  workers'  organlsationa 
should  play  in  the  formulation  and  iixq>le- 
mentation  of  national  en^loyment  polidea 
and  the  need  for  full  oonsultation  with  such 
organlsationa  in  framing  theae  polidea. 

While  primary  reqxHUiblllty  reats  with 
the  countriea  concerned,  international  or- 
ganlsationa have  a  oontlnulng  important  role 
to  play  In  keeping  the  objective  of  full  em- 
ployment in  all  aaotosa  in  the  fBrsftont  of 
efforta  to  achieve  eennomlc  and  aoolal  prog- 
rees  within  the  fMunework  of  the  Ihtema- 
tlonal  Development  Strategy  for  the  Second 
Derelopment  Decade. 

Hie  ILO  in  particular  should  ccmtlnue  to 
promote  such  efforta  and  to  review  regularly 
progi'ees  and  difllooltlea  in  achieving  fuUer 
employmant  under  the  World  Xmployment 


Programme.  Ita  tessarfih  ehould  be  directed 
to  finding  sdutlons  to  praotloal  problems  of 
employment  pdloy.  Aeslstanoe  to  govern- 
menta  In  the  adoption  and  Implementation 
of  employment  policies  should  reodve  high 
priority  In  the  ILO  teohnloel  co-operation 
programme. 

Missions  abould  be  organised  by  the  ILO 
with  the  full  pcutldpatlon  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  q>eclalised  agendea,  to- 
gether with  the  World  Bank  and  t^e  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  in  a  Joint  effort  to 
advise  countries  in  the  formulation  of  a 
comprehensive  employment  strategy.  They 
should  have  full  oonsultation  with  employ- 
ers' and  workers'  organisations  In  the  coun- 
tries visited.  The  missions  should  ensure  that 
their  recommendations  can  be  effectively 
tranalated  Into  concrete  p<dlcy  measures. 

Although  using  its  limited  reeouroes  pri- 
marily with  the  developing  countries  In 
mind,  the  ILO  should  neverthtieas  devote 
attention  to  certain  en^Moyment  problems 
In  Industrialised  countries  particularly  those 
which  are  of  special  Interest  to  developing 
countries  as  well. 

srauciuKX  of  trx  ilo 

The  Conference  received  a  number  of  com- 
munications from  the  Oovemlng  Body  of  the 
International  Labour  Oflloe  concerning  the 
questions  of  structure  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to  it  for  reconsideration  by  the  1970 
session  of  the  Conference. 

It  was  felt  that  the  fundamental  questlona 
of  structure  should  be  settled  not  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  which  would  leave  a  substantial 
minority  dlsatlsfled,  but  by  consiiltatlons  In- 
tended to  achieve  general  agreement. 

The  Conference  noted  the  Inclusion  in  the 
agenda  of  the  1972  session  of  the  question  of 
amending  the  ILO  Constitution  with  a  view 
to  enlarging  the  Governing  Body,  which  rep- 
resents one  Item  of  the  major  questions  of 
structure. 

Adopting  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Oovemlng  Body,  designed  to  increase 
the  number  of  Qovemment  deputy  mem- 
bers from  12  to  14,  the  Conference  amended 
Its  standing  orders  accordingly. 

The  Conference  decided  that  other  ques- 
tions oonoemlng  the  ILO  structure  should  be 
formally  examined  at  Its  1973  session,  on  the 
understanding  that  lnf<»inal  consultations 
would  take  place  in  the  mt»rx*.\^r^ 

KasoLunoNs 

Strengthening  trlpttrtiam  in  the  activities  of 

the  ILO 

In  Its  resolution  on  trlpartlsm,  the  Con- 
ference: 

Declared  that  scrupulous  observance  of  the 
tripartite  structiire  of  the  ILO  (governments. 
employers  and  workers)  constitutes  the  best 
meana  of  ens\iring  that  the  work  of  the  ILO, 
which  is  aimed  at  securing  social  justice  in 
the  world.  Is  pursued  and  developed; 

Invited  the  ILO  Oovemlng  Body: 

To  consider  all  measures  which  are  neces- 
sary for  ensuring  that  the  tripartite  struc- 
ture is  fully  effective  in  respect  of  the  entire 
range  of  ILO  activities,  Including  research, 
technical  cooperation,  the  World  Employment 
Programme  and  regional  activities; 

To  give  partlmdar  attention  to  the  need  for 
fuUy  integrating  aU  types  of  ILO  activities, 
to  assure  that  standard-eetting  and  technical 
co-operation  would  be  mutually  reinforcing 
on  the  basis  of  tripartite  elaboration.  Imple- 
mentation and  control,  for  the  attainment  of 
the  social  objectives  of  the  Organization; 

To  give  special  consideration  to  the  pos- 
slbiUty  of  setting  up  tripartite  ILO  machin- 
ery for  the  supervldon,  induding  inspection, 
of  programmes  and  projects. 

In  addition,  the  Conference  requested  the 
ILO  Otieotor-Oeneral  to  remind  member 
States,  when  convening  meetings,  of  the  pro- 
vialona  under  which  they  are  obliged  to  send 
tr^Muttte  deiegatlona  whoee  members  are  able 
to  act  in  full  lnd^>endence,  and  to  *'«■"«"*■ 
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the  reasons  why  some  member  countries  are 
not  fulfilling  this  obligation,  as  well  as  ways 
of  correcting  this  situation.  It  also  requested 
the  Director-General  to  invite  countriee 
benefitting  from  the  ILO's  World  Employ- 
ment Programme  and  technical  co-operation 
programmea  to  Arrange  for  the  full  consulta- 
tion and  asBodation  of  employers'  and  work- 
ers' organizations  in  the  implementation  of 
ILO  projects. 

"Apartheid"  and  the  ILO'a  contribution  to 
the  International  Tear  for  Action  to  Com- 
bat Racism  and  Racial  Discrimination 
In  its  resolution  on  apartheid,  the  Confer- 
ence: 

Pledged  the  entire  support  and  the  effec- 
tive action  of  the  ILO  to  the  International 
Tear  for  Action  to  CondMt  Racism  and  Badal 
Discrimination; 

Appealed  to  member  States  to  ratify  and 
apply  the  International  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  all  Forms  of  Racial  Discrim- 
ination, and  the  ILO  Discrimination  (Em- 
ployment and  Occupation)  Convention  (Mo. 
Ill),  on  the  occasion  of  the  International 
Tear; 

Condemned  the  continued  suf^reaalon  of 
fundamental  human  and  trade  union  eights 
m  several  countries,  iTywiinHnj  countriea  ^n<\ 
terrltoztes  under  a  «"i""1tt1  regime  or  for- 
eign domination  in  any  form  and  Insisted  on 
an  end  to  this  stippresslon  and  the  Im- 
mediate and  unoondltlonal  release  of  all  per- 
sons imprtsoned  for  their  trade  union  and 
poUtleal  aotlvltleB; 

Called  on  member  States  and  on  employers' 
and  workers'  organisations  to  intensify  their 
efforts  during  the  International  Tear  to  pro- 
mote effective  action  to  secure  the  elimina- 
tion of  apartheid  and  Its  causes  and.  In 
particular,  to  abstain  from  any  policy  en- 
couraging emigration  to  South  Africa  inso- 
far as  it  tends  to  consolidate  the  poUey  of 
apartheid; 

Invited  the  ILO  Oovemlng  Body  to  re- 
quest the  Director-General  to  ensure  the 
widest  dissemination  in  all  countries,  includ- 
ing countries  and  territories  under  a  colonial 
r^me  or  foreign  domination,  of  informa- 
tion on  the  evil  consequences  of  the  apart- 
heid system  in  the  social  and  labour  fields 
and  to  submit  to  it  proposals  for  dealing 
with  the  various  forms  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion other  than  apartheid  practiced  In  other 
regions  of  the  world: 

Invited  the  Oovemlng  Body  to  give  special 
oonsideratlon  to  an  actions  required  in  order 
to  maximize  the  effeotlvenees  of  the  ILO 
programme  for  the  Elimination  of  Apartheid 
in  Labour  Matters,  with  a  view  to  elaborat- 
ing a  coherent  set  of  measures  designed  to 
contribute  to  restoring  fundamental  human 
and  trade  union  rights  In  South  Africa. 
jr<trrant  taorkert 
In  a  resolution  concerning  migrant  work- 
ers, the  Conference  mvlted  the  ILO  Govern- 
ing Body  to  request  the  Director-General: 
To  give  priority  to  the  problem  of  migra- 
tion and  to  prepare  a  coordinated  programme 
of  action  to  encourage  the  creation  of 
an  environment  favourable  to  migrant  work- 
ers and  to  promote  and  ensure  equality  of 
treatment  between  workers  of  foreign  na- 
tionality and  nationals  of  the  hoet  country; 
In  cases  when  political,  economic  or  other 
differences  arise  between  the  host  country 
and  the  country  of  origin  of  migrant  work- 
ers, to  appeal  to  countries  recdvln^  migrant 
workers  not  to  use  In  any  way  the  presence 
of  these  workers  to  exert  pressure,  to  ensure 
the  security  of  Indlvlduala  and  property,  and 
to  condemn  vigorously  dlacrtminatory  prac- 
tices affeetln^  the  dignity  of  migrant  work- 
ers; 

To  give  particular  attention  to  the  serious 
human  and  social  problems  facing  such  work- 
ers, espeolaUy  as  regards  rec^tlan,  living 
conditions  and  adaptatton,  health,  vocational 
training,  trade  union  and  pereonal  ■»■<»«««. mn 
inadequacy   of   Information,    education   of 


children,  and  to  fadUtate  the  reuniting  of 
famlllas. 

The  Conference  also  asked  that  the  prob- 
lem of  migrant  workers  be  included  on  the 
agenda  of  one  of  its  forthcoming  sessions. 

Future  acitvttiea  of  the  ItO  in  Uu  field  of 
aoolal  aeciirtty 

In  the  resolution  adopted  on  this  subject, 
the  Conference  called  for  an  Intensification 
of  ILO  efforts  for  the  r^ld  extension  of 
social  security  protection  to  all  segments  of 
the  population,  in  particular  to  vulnerable 
social  groups  such  as  rural  and  migrant 
workers,  low-Income  groups,  the  disabled, 
the  mentally  handicapped  and  the  aged. 

The  Conference  also  requested  that  the 
ILO  study  matters  such  as  the  adjustment 
of  sodal  security  benefits  to  variations  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  harmonlsatlon  of  social 
seciu^ty  schemes  imder  regional  economic 
and  sodal  integration  plans. 

Social  problems  raised  by  muItlnattonoZ 
undertaJetnga 

In  the  resolution  on  the  social  problems 
raised  by  miiltlnatioiutl  undertakings,  the 
Increasingly  rapid  devdopment  of  wlilch  is 
one  of  the  striking  featurea  of  aoonomlc 
evolution  In  recent  years,  the  Conference 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  decision  of  the 
ILO  Governing  Body  to  consider  holding  a 
technical  meeting  on  the  possibility  of  action 
by  the  ILO  regarding  the  relationship  be- 
tween multinational  undertakings  and  social 
policy.  It  expressed  the  wish  that  this  meet- 
ing should  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  and 
requested  the  Governing  Body,  in  the  light 
of  the  conclusions  reached  at  this  meeting 
to  dedde  on  what  action  the  ILO  should 
take  on  the  matter,  induding  Its  examina- 
tion by  the  Conference  at  a  future  session. 

Relation  Xtetween  infematfortaZ  trade  and 
employment 
A  resdutlon  on  the  relationship  between 
International  trade,  international  collabora- 
tion and  employment  was  adopted  by  the 
Conference  for  the  first  time.  The  Conference 
called  on  the  International  Labour  Office  to 
carry  out  a  study  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  prindples,  standards  and  practices 
of  international  trade  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  ILO's  World  Employment  Programe  on 
the  other.  The  Office  was  also  requested  to 
contact  the  apprc^ilate  organs  and  bodies  of 
the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  the  OATT,  to 
ensure  that  full  consideration  is  given  to  the 
effects  on  employment,  wages  and  conditions 
of  life  of  economic  development  and  trade 
during  the  Second  Development  Decade 
when  they  establish  and  put  into  effect  thetr 
own  programmea. 

Application  of  conventions  and  recommen- 
dations 

In  acoordanoe  with  tisual  practice,  the  Con- 
ference set  up  a  tripartite  Committee  to  ex- 
amine the  application  by  member  States  of 
Conventions  and  Recommendations  adopted 
at  previous  sessions.  A  record  number  of 
governments — 83 — suppUed  Information  on 
the  measures  taken  or  envisaged  by  them 
to  meet  their  obligations  relating  to  ILO 
standards. 

The  Committee  also  discussed  a  oompre- 
hendve  survey  prepared  by  the  Committee 
of  Experts  on  the  Application  of  Conventions 
and  Recommendations  which  reviewed  the 
effect  given  to  the  Discrimination  (Employ- 
ment and  Occupation)  Convention  and  Rec- 
ommendation, 1958.  This  survey  was  con- 
ceived by  the  ELO  as  a  contribution  to  the 
International  Tear  for  Action  to  Combat 
Racism  and  Racial  Discrimination.  The  Con- 
ference dedded  to  address  an  urgent  appeal 
to  eJl  member  States  who  had  not  yet  done 
BO  to  consider  the  poeslbUlty  of  ratifying, 
and  of  ensuring  the  full  application  of  the 
above-mentioned  Convention  (No.  111). 

Ihe  Committee  aleo  discussed  the  report  of 
a  Joint  no/UNESCO  Committee  of  Experts 
on  the  Application  of  the  Beoonunendatton 


conoemlng  the  Stattjs  of  Teachers— an  in- 
strument adopted  In  1964  by  an  intergov- 
ernmental Conferenoe  convened  by  UNESCO. 
As  In  the  past,  the  Conference  Committee 
highlighted  in  its  report  cases  where  gov- 
ernments had  encountered  special  difficul- 
ties in  complying  with  their  obligations  un- 
der the  ILO  Constitution  or  iindw  ratified 
ConTentions.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commit- 
tee informed  the  Conference  that  material 
progress  had  been  made  by  many  govern- 
ments as  regards  compliance  with  interna- 
tional standards. 

coNrxRXNcx  omcKKs  hxn  VAMTtaPAm* 
Almut  1,380  delegates  and  advisers  took 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Conference,  Induding 
49  Ministers  and  33  Vice-Ministers. 

The  Conference  opened  on  2  June  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  S.  O.  Kolcu  (Ni- 
geria) ,  Chairman  of  the  Oovemlng  Body.  It 
dectM  as  President  Mr.  Pierre  Wallne 
(name)  who  became,  after  almost  half  a 
century  of  dose  assodaUon  with  the  ILO. 
the  first  employer  to  hold  the  top  office  of  the 
Conferenoe. 

Tlie  other  Officers  of  the  Conference  were: 
Government  Vice-President — ^Mr.  Stefan  Mu- 
rln,  Bdlnister  Plenipotentiary,  Deputy  Rep- 
resentative of  CEechoelovakia  on  the  Govern- 
ing  Body;  Employer  Vice-President — Mr.  Fer- 
nando Tllanes  Ramos,  Counsellor  of  the  Con- 
federation of  Indiietrial  Chambers  of  Mexico, 
Member  of  the  Governing  Body;  Worker  Vloe- 
President — Mr.  N.  De  Bock,  Deputy  General 
Secretary  of  the  Belgian  General  Federation 
of  Labour,  Member  of  the  ILO  Governing 
Body. 

As  an  appendix  to  these  remarks,  I 
include  my  testimony  before  the  Ai^ro- 
priations  Sid)0(Hnmittee  and  the  Qovem- 
ment posttlon  on  the  ILO  In  view  of  the 
actions  of  this  Ccmgress. 

ApPKNOIX    I — StaTXMKNT    or    ItJCI>USXMTATIV> 

John  M.  Ashbeook  Betobz  thx  Soacoic- 
MrrrxK  on  State,  Justice,  Commzbcx,  Jmn- 
ciAKT  AND  Related  Agencies,  Comiottxk  on 
Afphopriations,  Uj8.  House  op  Rxpixseht- 
ATIVX8,  Washtnoton,  D.C.  Apul  80,   1987 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Otair- 
man,  to  appear   before  your  dlstlnguiahed 
Committee  because  of  my  long  and  continu- 
ing interest  in  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization   and    the    partidpatlon   of   the 
United  States  in  its  activities.  This  interaet 
flows  from  my  membership  on  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  the  International   Laixir 
Organization  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Our  subcommittee,  over  the  years, 
has  held  a  number  of  hearings  on  United 
States  partidpatlan  In  the  ILO.  In  addition. 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Congress  as  an  Adviser  to  the  Government 
Ddegates  attending  the  Xntematlonal  Labor 
Conference  for  the  last  8  years.  As  a  conse- 
quence, I  have  bec(»ne  qiiite  familiar  with 
the  ILO  and  the  functioning  of  tlie  ^nm^ai 
conference,  although  I  certainly  dont  offer 
myself  as  an  expert. 

I  dont  wish  to  >i<i«/^iTit  the  organization  or 
structure  of  the  ILO  for  I  am  confident  that 
membMs  of  the  House  are  already  well  In- 
formed in  this  req>ect.  I  do,  however,  note 
my  full  sgreement  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Organisation  as  outlined  in  the  preamUe  of 
its  constitution,  namely,  the  promotion  of 
umversal  and  lasting  peace  baaed  on  sodal 
justice  through  the  improvement  of  living 
and  working  conditions  and  economic  stabil- 
ity. I  also  beUeve  it  may  be  useful  because 
of  the  charges  made  agaUist  the  ILO  to  look 
at  tha  functioning  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference  so  that  the  House  can  have  a 
dear  picture  of  the  operating  prooeduraa. 

The  Oonfennoe  in  June  was  attended  hf 
delegates  from  111  of  the  131  member  autes. 
Badi  member,  as  you  know.  U  entitled  to 
four  delegates,  two  government,  one  am- 
ployer.  and  one  worker,  accompanied  ^ff 
advisers.  Tliere  were  mors  than  1,360  dele- 
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taibm  and  BOflmn  In  aMaBdaiw*.  B»  i , 

tlMra  wm  100  oOeUla  of  OBltfiMt  nnk  tekmc 
put  in  tiM  Ooof anne*  m  wM  m  45  upw 
■entBttvH  of  UM  IJtmad  WattOM  •ad  tl 
IntargovHuaeotua  ocfuuntlaas  and  104 
iwiMawtiiaUwB  of  89  Intwnatlonal  xum^or- 
tnnomxti  nrgintHtlcwn 

m  tho  light  ct  my  ezp«rt«no».  X  And  tttat 
tlie  uanml  oonfacvnoa  opeamtaa  vwy  modi 
llln  th*  Oangnm  In  ttaa*  tli*  tnily  Important 
wotk  la  dona  In  oonmlttaa.  Lat  ma  lUuatrata 
by  ra«araooa  to  tha  oooMranoa  laat  Jnaa 
wlilob  ifaa  typtoal  of  aaiUor  oonronneaa  X 
have  attandad. 

At  thla  iBailam.  thera  wera  daOy  planary 
■IttlngB  ot  the  Oonf  aranoe  where  tha  report 
of  the  Dlnctor-Oaneral  waa  under  debate. 
I  might  note  In  thla  oonneetlon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  with  tha  ezoeptlon  of  tha  formal 
opening  and  eloamg  daya.  plenary  atttlnga 
are  apanely  attended.  On  a  typloal  day  eon- 
■Iderably  leaa  than  10  percent  of  the  more 
than  1,360  delegatea  and  advlaen  attending 
the  C<mferenoe  vould  be  preaent  at  the 
plenary  sitting  as  they  were  otherwise  en- 
gaged In  work  of  the  commltteea.  During  thla 
period  more  than  aoo  qMakers  took  part  In 
the  debate.  Oxdy  a  limited  number  of  theee 
speakeiB  abused  the  forum  to  engage  In  po- 
llUoal  potemlos  of  the  kind  we  object  to  and 
theaa  usually  qixdce  to  an  almoet  enmty 
hall. 

At  the  same  time  one  must  reoognlae,  aa 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganisations and  Movements  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  foxind  on  page  8  of 
Its  report  of  December  17,  1863,  on  VB. 
participation  In  the  ILO,  that  while  dele- 
gates ftom  Communist  countries  had  fre- 
quently used  the  attracUve  forum  provided 
by  the  Conference  to  attack  pedicles  of  the 
United  States,  delegatea  from  the  free  world 
used  the  same  forum  not  only  to  answer 
OommnnlBt  charges  but  to  advocate  prln- 
olplea  and  course  of  action  iniT>^if^j  to  the 
C<»nmunlst  cause. 

A  different  situation  prevalla  In  the  dos- 
ing week  of  the  Conference  at  which  time 
the  plenary  sittings  are  well  attended  as  the 
business  before  the  conference  conslBts  of 
receiving  and  considering  the  reports  of  the 
various  committees  which  have  completed 
their  work.  It  la  very  rare,  Indeed,  for  any 
Breaker  to  depart  frcHn  the  serloxu  business 
befbre  the  Conference  during  this  period 
and  It  is  also  rare  for  the  Conference  to 
"J"®*  "  modify  the  action  of  a  Committee 

While  the  Dlrector-Oeneral*s  report  was 
under  debate  m  June  last  year,  12  major 
o^mltteee  were  simultaneously  conducting 
thrtr  work.  There  were  slz  standing  commit- 
tees which  deal  with  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter each  year  and  slz  technical  commltteea 
Which  dealt  with  the  technical  items  on  tte 
?h!L*^?K  ^*  Conference  this  year.  AU  of 
tteee  with  the  exception  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee, which  la  composed  of  one  Oovem- 
ment  repreeenutlve  from  each  member 
ci^^;».1l"  «p»rtlte  in  composition,  te- 
cludlng  the  credentials  committee  which  tra- 
dmonslly  con^  of  three  meml^S 

m!!LSS*^  ^  "^  ^°^  23  to  141  voting 
S^^*.^^*''  committees  had  In  ezo«l 
fi^^^r^  menibers  while  two  had^^ 
than  88   la  commltteea  of  the  cSSre^ 

"teength  of  tha  Oovemment.  employer  axA 
wwker  ^ups  Is  equal,  in  the  plenary 
•mtogs  of  the  Conference,  where  the  flnS 
d^ons  are  made,  governments  have  two 
l^JL^Ir^'  •mployers  and  workem  ha^ 
?fi  ^kI?!^  **  "*•  J^^  Conference  the 
111  member  Statea  had  a  potential  voUng 
•twngth  of  444  votea  during  plenary 
sltMngs.  Of  theae  444  votes  the  Conmunlrt 
bloc  Including  Cuba  had  only  44  votes. 

An  liiqx>rtant  matter  such  aa  adoption  by 
the  Oonfarence  of  the  budget,  oonventlona 
and  recommendations,  or  amendmenta  to  the 


Constltottaii.  raqulres  a  two-thtrda  majority 
of  tha  votea  oaat  by  tha  delegatea  preaent  with 
the  total  numbar  of  votaa  oast  at  laaat  equal- 
ing one-half  tha  number  of  dalegataa  attend- 
ing liie  Oonf  aranoa.  Abatantlona  do  not  oount 
In  tha  total  number  of  votaa  oast.  A  almpla 
majority  la  sufflolant  tor  moat  other  nMttars 
provided  tha  eaaantUl  quorum  la  prsaest.  A 
member  whloh  la  In  azreais  In  the  payment 
of  tta  financial  contribution  may  not  vote  If 
the  arrearage  equala  or  exceeds  the  amount 
due  tiom.  that  country  for  the  preceding  a 
yearL 

The  Uhlted  SUtea  took  an  active  part  In 
the  work  of  all  commltteea,  except  the 
credentials  committee,  and  for  the  meet  part 
had  repreeentatlon  m  an  three  groups  of  each 
committee. 

Aa  I  Indicated  above,  there  were  alx  stand- 
ing committees  functioning  during  the  Con- 
ference which  I  will  describe  briefly. 

Credentials:  This  Is  a  small  committee  cf 
three  members  who  peas  on  the  credentlala 
of  all  delegatea  and  reaolve  challenges  con- 
cerning such  credentlala. 

Selection :  This  committee  Is  oompoeed  ea- 
sentlally  of  members  of  the  governing  body 
and  meet  dally  to  schedule  and  guide  the 
work  of  the  Conference. 

Finance:  Thla  committee  la  responsible  for 
the  study  and  approval  of  the  biennial  pro- 
gram budget  of  the  organisation.  The  regular 
budget  for  1070-71  Is  approximately  $68 
million. 

Application  of  conventions  and  recom- 
mendations :  This  Is  an  Important  committee 
that  has  the  task  of  supervising  the  ^plica- 
tion by  member  Statea  of  conventions  they 
have  ratified. 

Standing  orders:  this  committee  haa  re- 
sponaibUlty  for  examining  proposals  and 
making  recommendations  for  changes  In  the 
standing  orders  of  the  Conference. 

Beeolutlons:  All  reeolutlons  dealing  with 
matters  outside  the  Items  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Conference  are  handled  by  this  com- 
mittee. Thus  at  the  last  session  there  were  14 
resolution^  submitted.  Of  theae  the  commit- 
tee approved,  and  the  Conference  adopted, 
resolutions  dealing  with  freedom  of  q>eech  of 
non-governmental  delegates,  additions  to  list 
of  occupational  diseases,  workers  education, 
enq>loyment  of  older  workers,  human  en- 
vironment and  revision  of  Industrial  safety 
regulations. 

Two  reeolutlons  concerning  vlolatl<m  of 
freedom  of  association  In  Greece  and  the 
social  problems  raised  by  multi-national  cor- 
porations were  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee, but  were  not  accepted  by  the  Conference 
because  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Tou  may 
recall  that  oar  distinguished  otAlea^ue  from 
New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Frank  Tlion^wan, 
Jr.,  submitted  a  statement  for  the  Congrea- 
slonal  Record  on  the  Greek  altuatton  on 
Wednesday,  March  31,  1971.  Another  raaolu- 
tlon  oonoemlng  the  examination  by  the  ILO 
of  the  labor  and  trade  union  altuatlcm  in 
Spain  failed  to  obtain  the  neceoaary  majority 
In  the  readutlons  committee.  The  remaining 
reacdutlona  were  not  discussed  by  the  com- 
mittee. Theae  dealt  with  workera'  utlUxatlon 
of  spare  time.  Improvement  of  the  ocmdltloDs 
of  life  and  work  of  foreign  workers,  the  right 
of  reply  of  certain  representatives  attending 
the  Conference  as  obeerven,  and  some  trade 
matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  la  dear  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  work  of  these  oommltteea  that 
In  some  Instances  political  queatlctia  may 
arise  in  rdatlon  to  the  questlODS  vmder  con- 
sideration. The  political  Issuaa  that  did  arise, 
however,  did  not  Involve  propaganda  attacka 
on  the  United  Statea— rather  they  were  re- 
lated to  much  broader  laauea  of  world  polltlca. 

The  six  technical  commltteea  were  con- 
oemed  with  the  technical  Itema  on  the 
agenda  this  year. 

The  Committee  on  Holidays  with  Pay  ap- 
proved a  new  Convention  concerning  ^wTnt«i 
htdldaya  with  pay  revising  farmer  standards. 


It  ^pUes  to  all  employed  persana  witti  the 
exoeptloci  of  aeafaiera.  Mtnrtttrs  have  the 
poHOiiUty  of  ratifying  It  aaparately  In  ra^Mot 
to  agrloolture  wwkera  alone,  or  of  ncsaagrt- 
oultnra  workan,  or  inieapeet  toaU  iiali^ialse, 
A  reeolutlon  oonoemlng  hoUdaya  wtth  pay 
for  asafareia  auggaatlng  examination  of  prea- 
ent standarda  by  nwana  of  t2M  apedal  ii»- 
chlnery  eatiMUhed  In  tte  ILO  to  deal  with 
mailUme  queattona  waa  alao  adopted.  The 
Oonf erenoe  approved  the  Conventlaa  by  a 
vote  of  aiS  In  favor,  89  againat,  and  89  abaten- 
tlons.  It  alao  aj^noved  the  reedtttton. 

The  Ccanmlttee  on  mwtmimn  wage  Fixing 
Machinery  adopted  a  convention  and  reoom- 
mendation  on  minimum  wage  fixing,  with 
special  reference  to  devdoptng  oountrlea. 
These  staiularda  anpplement  earlier  instru- 
menta  adopted  for  industry  and  agrleultuie, 
and  they  are  intraided  to  provide  m^Mttifw^y 
proteotton  for  wage  eamera  againat  unduly 
low  wages.  The  Ocnferenoe  approved  the  ocn- 
ventlon  by  a  vote  of  948  for.  48  against,  with 
M  abatentlona.  It  ^>proved  the  recom- 
mendation by  a  vote  of  9S1  for,  S  against, 
and  74  abstentions. 

The  Committee  on  Special  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Schemes  adopted  a  rec- 
ommendation concerning  q>edal  youth 
schemes  which  met  the  employment  and 
training  needs  of  unemployed  and  unedu- 
cated young  people — who  are  posing  a  serious 
social  proUem  in  many  countries — and 
which  enable  young  people  with  special 
qualifications  to  use  them  In  development 
projects  of  benefit  to  the  community.  The 
recommendation  was  ai^roved  by  the  Con- 
ference by  a  vote  of  311  for,  nine  against, 
with  96  abstentions. 

The  Committee  on  Trade  Union  Rights 
examined  in  broad  terms  the  relationship 
between  trade  union  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties within  the  freedom  of  association  frame- 
work. The  Item  was  placed  on  the  agenda 
because  the  governing  body  felt  that  the 
whole  question  concerning  dvll  lib^tles  and 
trade  imlon  rights  was  of  such  Importance 
that  the  Conference  should  engage  In  a  gen- 
eral dlsciiaslon  of  the  subject  to  reflect  the 
varying  views  of  the  members.  The  resolution 
approved  by  the  Conference  calls  upon  the 
IIX>  to  undertake  comprehensive  studies  In 
matters  concerning  freedom  of  association 
and  trade  union  rights  and  related  civil  liber- 
ties, within  the  competence  of  the  ILO,  with 
a  view  to  considering  what  future  action  In 
this  field  should  be  taken  by  the  oiganlza- 
tlon. 

The  Committee  on  Protection  and  Facili- 
ties held  a  first  discussion  on  a  {^opoeed  rec- 
ommendation concerning  the  protection  and 
facilities  to  be  afforded  to  workers'  represent- 
atives. This  new  standard,  which  will  be  dls- 
oussed  again  next  year,  would  cover  trade 
tmlon  r^resentatlves  and  representatives 
deoted  by  the  workers  of  the  undertaking. 
Both,  according  to  the  proposed  recommen- 
dation should  enjoy  effective  protection 
against  any  act  prejudicial  to  them,  in  par- 
ticular dismissal,  based  on  thdr  status  or 
activities  as  workers'  representatives,  or  on 
union  merndSMTshlp.  or  partldpatlon  In  any 
union  activities.  The  committee  report  waa 
approved  unanmlously  by  the  Conference. 

The  Committee  on  Structure  examined  tha 
report  of  a  governing  body  working  party 
which  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Conference 
In  1069,  considered  several  questions  relating 
to  the  oompoeltlon  and  functioning  of  tbe 
ILO  governing  body,  the  dectlon  of  the  Dl- 
rector-Genwal,  and  the  composition  of  meet- 
ings of  experts  and  advisory  panels.  The 
working  party  had  reached  agreement  on  the 
oompodtlon  of  experts  and  advisory  panels, 
and  thla  was  approved  by  the  Conference, 
but  it  had  not  made  any  progreas  with  rda- 
tlon  to  the  other  Issues.  Tlieae  matters  Ivare 
referred  back  to  the  governing  body  for  fur- 
ther oonalderatlon  in  the  light  of  the  opin- 
ions expressed  during  the  debate  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Conference  also  requested  the 
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governing  body  to  make  |»ovlalon  for  a  spe- 
cial gRnq>  ito  consider  structural  mattera  fur- 
ther, abould  the  eetabUahmant  of  aoeh  a 
body  be  deemed  necessary  at  the  June  Con- 
ference thla  year. 

Beoftuae  of  the  atAetanUve  nature  of  the 
work  of  the  tedinloal  oonunltteea  there  is  lit- 
tle occaalon  for  political  controveiay  and  for 
that  reaeon  poUtioal  attaeka  are  Infrequent. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  suoh  ooonnenoe  in  Che 
tedtntoal  oommltteea  at  the  last  Conferenoe. 

Aa  X  noted  earUer.  the  work  of  theee  19 
oommltteee  oontlnued  aimultaneoasly  with 
the  plenary  alttlng  of  the  Conferenoe  where 
the  report  of  the  director-general  waa  under 
debate.  Fttxn  the  aummary  I  have  preeented 
It  la  evident  that  the  work  of  the  committee 
prooeeded  without  inddant  and  that  the  sub- 
stantive program  for  the  Conference  waa 
completed  In  an  effective  and  orderly  man- 
ner. X  am  advlaed  that  the  deolslooa  of  the 
Conferenoe  were  generally  oonalstent  with 
the  positions  of  the  United  Statea. 

Thla  does  not  Imply  that  there  were  no  po- 
Utioal attacks  on  the  United  Statea  in  the 
oourae  of  the  Conferenoe  for  auoh  attadcs  did 
take  place  in  the  debate  on  the  dlreotor-gen- 
•ral'a  report.  Indeed.  I  understand  that  there 
were  eome  30  attacks  mostly  from  speakers 
from  the  Communist  countries  and  I  was 
preaent  for  some  of  these.  They  followed  a 
common  pattern,  usually  coming  at  the  very 
end  of  what  was  otherwise  an  objective  prog- 
resa  report  on  the  speaker's  country.  Re- 
quently.  they  were  no  more  than  one  short 
sentence  that  was  read  rapidly  before  the  pre- 
siding offloer  could  react  or  before  an  bbjeo- 
tlon  could  be  made. 

One  measrure  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  theae 
attaoka  is  to  recall  that  they  are  normally 
unseen  and  unheard  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  ddegatea.  If  all  the  attacks 
were  combined  into  one,  the  preaentatlon 
would  take  leea  than  l  hour  of  the  total  8- 
week  period  of  the  Conference.  In  thla  re- 
q>ect  they  constitute  nmtMng  more  than  a 
minor  thou^  irritating  factor. 

However,  I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is 
another  and  much  more  important  facet  to 
this  matter  from  our  viewpoint  and  I  waa 
extremely  pleased  to  observe  the  effective 
manner  in  which  members  of  the  U.S.  ddega- 
tlon  responded  to  these  attacks.  I  was  also 
pleased  to  observe  the  dose  and  harmonious 
working  rdationahlps  within  the  delegation 
on  the  floor  of  the  Conference  as  well  as  the 
team  spirit  manifested  at  the  dally  staff 
meetings  of  tbe  government  members  of  the 
delegations  which  I  attended. 

I  recognlee  that  the  sltuati(m  regarding 
political  attacks  on  the  United  States  is  far 
from  satisfactory  but  at  the  same  time  I  do 
feel  that  progress  has  been  made  over  the  past 
8  years  in  bringing  this  situation  under  con- 
trol. In  the  final  analyals,  this  depends,  cf 
course,  on  the  president  of  the  Conference  for 
it  is  only  the  presiding  oOoeT  that  can  seat 
delegates  and  revoke  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing when  their  remarks  cease  to  be  relevant 
to  the  subject  under  discussion.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuing task  for  the  UjB.  delegation  to  mus- 
ter the  strength  and  obtain  the  cooperation 
of  other  friendly  delegations  to  persuade  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  in^Mrative  need  to 
maintain  strict  control  of  the  proceedings. 

I  beUeve  that  we  are  winning  this  fight, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  cant  continue  to 
progress  If  we  walk  away  from  the  battle  or 
undermine  oxir  efforta  aa  we  are  doing,  by 
falling  to  give  the  ILO  our  full  sui^xnt  in- 
cluding our  financial  support.  I  am  satiafled 
that  the  curtailment  of  the  ILO  program  of 
activities  fiowlng  from  our  wlthhddlng  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  organlxa- 
tlon  has  given  rise  to  strong  resentment 
throughout  the  world.  I  am  alao  aatisfled 
that  this  growing  resentment  la  harmful  to 
our  foreign  poUcy  because  the  HO  is  a  very 
Important  instrument  In  the  development 
plans  of  the  developing  nationa.  I  woxild, 
therefore,  urge  that  the  Congress  move  as 
rapidly  as  posdble  to  restore  otir  contribu- 


tion so  that  the  world  may  know  that  we  are 
supporting  the  ILO  by  action  as  well  aa  by 
worda. 

AnsMDXx  H 
VS.   DxPABTifKNT  or  Labob, 

Waahinffton.  June  14. 1971. 
Hon.  John  M.  AaeaaooK. 

Hou$e  of  Repretentative$, 
WMhingUm,  D.O. 

Dx*a  CoNoacaaicAir  Abhbbook:  I  am  en- 
doaing  an  ofllclal  statement  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's view  of  the  current  crlsts  in  the 
relationship  between  the  United  Statea  and 
the  International  Labor  Organisation. 

I  thought  you  would  find  It  usefvd.  Tou 
may  feel  free  to  use  the  statement  aa  you 
see  fit. 

Sincerely, 

aeoBoiH.  HmmsaAXD, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary,  International 
Affain, 

Tax  UmrxD  States  and  teb  IifTEBMATiONAi. 

Labob  OaoAinzATiON 

(An  administration  backgrounder) 

A  leading  advocate  of  prompt  payment  of 
assessed  UN  contributions  by  all  members, 
the  United  States  Is  now  In  arrears  In  the 
payment  of  lits  Obligations  to  an  internation- 
al body — ^the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  reasons  that  led  the  Congress  in  1070 
to  withhold  the  last  half  of  that  year's  assess- 
ment to  the  ILO  ($3.7  million) ,  and  to  raise 
doubts  about  Its  intention  to  fund  this 
year's  assessment  ($7.8  million)  are  exceed- 
ingly complex.  After  a  careful  study  of  the 
matter  President  mxon  on  May  37,  1971, 
stated  his  belief  that  the  U.8.  should  not 
withdraw  from  the  ILO  at  this  time,  but 
that  considerable  change  must  take  place  In 
the  ILO  If  the  U.S.  is  to  remain  a  member. 
The  President  also  thinks  that  In  order  for 
the  U.S.  to  remain  a  member  In  good  stand- 
ing, and  to  be  able  to  help  effect  the  changes 
desired,  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Congress 
to  vote  the  appropriation  for  this  coiuitry's 
arrearage  from  last  year  and  Its  assessment 
for  this  year. 

Following  Is  a  summary  of  the  factors  con- 
sidered by  the  Administration  in  reaching 
the  above  decision. 

Increasing  dissatisfaction  with  trends  in 
the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO) 
over  the  past  years  culminated  In  a  decision 
by  the  Congress  in  1970  to  wlthhdd  pay- 
ment of  the  last  half  of  the  assessed  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  organization  for  that 
year,  fuid  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  wllllngnesa 
of  Congress  to  fund  the  money  for  this  year's 
assessment. 

Tbe  mcldent  that  triggered  thla  action  by 
Congress  was  the  ^polntment  of  a  Soviet 
citizen  to  become  one  of  the  five  Assistant 
Directors-General  of  the  ILO — ^the  highest 
appointive  podtlon  yet  attained  by  a  Rus- 
sian In  the  Oiganlsaftlon.  Thla  dedalon. 
taken  without  opportunity  for  the  VS.  to 
express  its  views  beforehand,  touched  off  a 
hearing  before  a  House  i^iproprlatlons  sub- 
committee In  which  a  number  of  complaints 
about  the  ILO  were  aired  by  employer,  work- 
er and  government  members  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  Organtaaition. 

The  oomplainta  dealt  primarily  with  the 
conUnuoua  encroachment  by  the  communist 
bloc  of  mitiona  upon  the  ILO's  structure, 
philoeophy  and  goala,  and  with  the  belief 
that  the  International  Labor  Office  was  doing 
little  to  counter  this  trend.  As  a  result,  it 
vras  thought  that  the  Organization  was  drift- 
ing away  from  its  original  purposes— setting 
international  labor  standards  and  providing 
t,echnlcal  aaststanoe  and  rseearoh  In  the  Add 
of  manpower  and  human  reeourcea. 

Theee  eritidsma  and  the  fact  that  the 
United  Statee  pays  one  quarter  of  the  HO's 
regular  budget  raised  the  issue  of  whetho- 
this  country  ahotdd  remain  in  the  Organi- 
sation. An  intenaive  study  of  thla  situation 


led  to  the  oonduaion  that  thoe  are  four 
major  reaaona  why  the  UJB.  ahould  not  with- 
draw from  the  ILO  at  thla  time: 

1.  Withdrawal  by  the  UB.  would  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  aa  the  dominant  power  in  the 
Organisation,  affording  it  algnificant  oppoT' 
tunlty  to  eqdolt  the  ILO  aa  a  meana  of  en- 
lax^ging  ita  own  influenoe— at  the  t^np^  of 
the  H/ya  badly  needed  *««>»ntfm1  work  around 
the  world.  The  UJB.  ahould  not  hand  the 
USSR  thla  advantage  but  rather  ahould  stay 
in  the  organisation  and  fight  to  make  It 
adhere  to  ita  oonatttutional  obJecUvea. 

9.  U.S.  withdrawal  would  work  againat 
Preddent  Nixon's  objective  of  nhiftiny  more 
of  VS.  aid  and  technical  aaaistanoe  to  the 
international  agendes.  Within  the  crttlcaUy 
important  fidd  of  manpower  devdopment, 
HO  la  the  foremost  multilateral  agency  in 
the  world,  with  lengthy  experience,  much  ex- 
pertise, and  a  going  worldwide  organisation. 

8.  If  the  UJB.  withdraws  from  the  HO.  we 
are  very  unlikdy  to  gain  dther  friendah^)  or 
understanding  abroad.  Instead  the  VS.  would 
be  condemned  for  attacking  an  organisation 
of  aervloe  to  working  people  everywhere,  lor 
resorting  to  cold  war  politics,  for  returiOng 
to  a  naive  iadatlonlsm,  or  for  acting  from 
pure  qiite.  If  the  object  of  foreign  policy  la 
to  maintain  or  even  increase  a  nation's  influ- 
ence abroad  In  directions  that  It  deairee,  it 
makes  little  sense  to  take  an  action  that 
dearty  would  decrease  that  influence. 

4.  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  HO  could  well 
threaten  oxxi  eventual  partlc^tion  in  the 
whole  UN  system.  The  U.S.  haa  varloua  oom- 
plainta against  other  organizatlozia.  If  it 
withdraws  from  one,  then  the  way  will  be- 
come open  to  attack  the  reet  and  to  preaa 
for  quitting  them  as  well.  Is  It  to  the  Interest 
of  the  VS.,  and  particularly  its  foreign 
policy,  to  initiate  a  course  of  action  toward 
no  that  carries  so  large  an  additional  risk? 

What  is  caUed  "the  no  problem"  is  a 
multi-sided  and  exceedingly  oonqilex  affair. 
It  Is  partly  a  product  of  the  Internal  polltiea 
of  the  organization  itself,  in  particular  ita 
deaire  to  hold  itsdf  together  againat  the  un- 
remitting and  dlvldve  pressures  of  its  bloc 
of  communist  member  states. 

In  addition,  among  some  thoughtful  West- 
em  critics,  the  HO  has  not  hdped  Its  cause 
by  Its  excessive  preoocivatlon  with  cere- 
monial activities,  by  its  frequent  employment 
of  extravagant  rhetoric  on  behalf  of  Ita  prtmi- 
Ises  and  Its  programs,  and  by  Its  tendency  at 
times  to  rely  more  upon  Its  sentimental 
appeal  than  upon  a  rational  expodtlon  of  its 
real  accomplishments. 

But  "the  no  problem"  is  not  entlrdy  of 
the  Organization's  own  making.  Within  the 
Umted  Statea  Itself  there  are  signs  that  it 
may  become  good  poUtlcs  to  beat  ILO  over 
the  head,  to  exaggerate  its  sins,  to  demand  of 
It  the  ln^>osslble,  and  to  Ignore  resdutdy 
any  ahlfts  In  Its  polides  in  our  favor. 

In  the  heat  of  Indignation  about  UjB. 
grievances,  it  has  been  easy  to  disregard 
some  very  real  faults  of  our  own,  defldencles 
that  must  account  in  part  for  the  problem  it- 
self:  the  lack  of  enough  funds  to  support 
adequate  and  weU-balanced  U.S.  delegations; 
lack  of  a  consistent  and  flrm  strategy  on  be- 
half of  U.S.  Interests  In  no  over  the  years; 
and  a  failure  of  the  partidpatlng  govern- 
ment agendes  and  private  organisations  to 
accord  consistently  high  priority  to  the  VS. 
involvement  In  the  Organisation. 

Tbe  no  was  created  in  1919  by  Weatem 
nationa  which  were  characterised  by  parlia- 
mentary democracy,  modem  induetiliaiam. 
and  mixed  eoonomlo  syBtems.  In  th%  pluzal- 
istio  social -economic  modd,  both  the  trade 
imlons  and  the  employers  are  independent  of 
domination  by  the  central  government.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  waa  the  conceptual  origin  of 
the  unique  tripartite  system  of  govern- 
ance that  dlfferaitlatee  HO  trom  other  in- 
ternational bodiea.  The  United  States,  of 
oouiae,  alao  oould — and  doea — ^fit  comfort- 
ably into  thla  structiue. 
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But  tha  Soviet  Union  «nd  Ita  oommuntot 
alllM  oould  not,  and  ctamcft.  Tbey  h»ve 
neither  Independent  unions  nor  Independeat 
employers.  All  of  tbelr  ILO  repnseoutlvss 
•re  deeignated  by  tbeir  oentntl  governments. 

To  tbe  Xsst  Bloe,  tb*  HO  Is  Just  soother 
Intergoremmentsl  organisation,  <q>eratlng  on 
the  purely  poUtlosl  plane,  and  presenting,  toy 
reason  of  lU  labor  base,  a  slgnlfloant  polltlaal 
<q>portunlty  to  the  oommnnlst  nstlcms.  Th\u, 
It  is  perfectly  natuxsl  for  the  Soviet  TTnlon 
to  preaa  forward  within  ILO  In  all  useful 
directions  In  the  pursuit  of  Its  own  Interssts. 

In  this  oontezt,  then,  the  basic  question 
for  the  U.S.  IB  whether  It  wishes  to  pay  ths 
price  necessary  for  achieving  an  acceptable 
Internal  equilibrium  within  the  Internation- 
al Labor  Organiaatioii.  The  price  Involved 
for  the  XJ.S.  la  basloally  not  one  of  mcney. 
Bather  it  concerns  the  amount  of  effort  and 
reeouroes  we  are  prepared  to  devote  to  achieve 
a  Ntlft*""*  of  forces  within  ILO,  the  degree 
to  which  we  are  prepared  to  be  forthcoming 
toward  new  programs,  and  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  prepared  to  aeek  a  neoeesary  ac- 
commodation wtth  both  the  Ksst  Bloc  and 
the  datenta-mmdad  West  Xuropeans— an  ao- 
ocanmodation  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  ILO. 

This  last  point  Is  crucial.  The  U.S.  cannot 
have  an  ILO  eompoeed  only  of  purely  tri- 
partite societies — desirable  as  this  undoubt- 
edly is  in  principle.  Nor  can  the  VS.  have 
its  own  way  on  everything  occurring  in  this 
organiaatloQ.  The  t7J9.  delegation  must  work 
within  the  framework  confronting  it.  It  must 
have  some  flexibility  in  negotiating  over 
these  complex  political  Issues.  Otherwise  It 
will  fall  victim  to  counsels  of  perfection, 
powerless  to  achieve  that  vary  balance  of  in- 
ternal forces  that  Lb  In  the  Interests  of  the 
n.8.  to  achieve — and,  of  course,  the  interests 
of  ILO  as  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  VS.  can  attain 
this  dynamic  equilibrium,  it  can  have  in  ILO 
the  kind  of  multilateral  body  which  can  pro- 
mote the  tripartite  approach  to  questions 
involving  the  welfare  of  workers,  labor  stand- 
ards and  the  development  of  the  underde- 
veloped coiintrlea.  More  than  this,  it  can 
preserve  the  organization  as  a  unique  Inter- 
national forum  in  which  the  issues  of  work- 
er's w^are  and  human  freedom  can  continue 
to  be  examined  and  vlgoroxisly  pressed  from 
the  special  vantage  points  of  governments, 
workers  and  employers. 


supply,  for  this,  too,  serves  In  the  winding 
down  of  the  war. 

So  long  as  American  men  are  under 
fire  In  Vietnam,  this  problem  desenree 
our  very  best  efforts. 

Mr.  £^?eaker.  I  Include  the  following 
tabulation: 
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FREE  WORLD  SHIPPINO  TO  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  CRAicBntLAiN) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  first  7  mcmths  of  1971  free 
world  shipping  to  North  Vietnam  has 
continued  to  show  a  decidedly  downward 
trend.  According  to  information  made 
avEdlable  to  me  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  this  past  July,  two  ships  flying 
the  flag  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  two 
vessels  under  registry  of  the  Somali  Re- 
public frequented  North  Vietnamese 
ports.  These  four  arrivals  brought  the 
total  for  the  first  7  months  of  this  year 
to  33.  This  compares  to  the  45  free 
world  arrivals  during  the  same  period 
of  1970.  The  success  of  steps  to  reduce 
this  trafQc  with  the  enemy  is  further 
borne  out  by  the  7-month  figures  for  1968 
and  1969  which  were  86  and  67  arrivals 
respectively.  This  is  solid  progress  and  I 
commend  the  administration's  persever- 
ance to  restrict  the  oiemy's  source  of 
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RECXXlNmON   IS   LONG   OVERDUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albskt)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  it  has  been 
said  that  "Success  has  many  fathers  but 
fsdlure  is  an  orphan."  While  others  are 
loudly  trying  to  take  credit  for  his  hard 
work,  DoiciiacK  Danuls  is  simply  taking 
quiet  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  his 
successes  are  helping  those  who  need  it 
most:  the  preschooler  and  the  aged;  the 
unraai>loyed  and  the  working  man. 

Out  of  an  obligation  to  my  colleagues 
and  a  deep  feeling  of  friendship,  I  want 
to  state  why  this  man  truly  deserves  pub- 
lic recognition  as  well  as  our  este«n. 

E>OHiNicK  Danuls  Is  en  outstanding 
legislator.  As  chairman  of  the  Select 
Subounmittee  on  Education  in  the  90th 
Congress,  he  was  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of  eight  mecuures  into  law. 
Though  the  number  is  impressive,  the 
fact  that  this  was  done  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote  in  subcommittee,  in  full  commit- 
tee and  on  the  House  floor,  is  amazing. 
Not  content  with  these  accomplishments, 
he  continued  to  be  instrumental  in  guid- 
ing four  bills  into  law  during  the  next 
Congress. 

DoimncK  Damuls  is  also  an  innovator. 
I  have  seen  him  get  action  m  areas  that 
had  remained  untouohed  for  many  yean. 
The  Construction  Safety  Act  was  vitally 
needed  in  an  industry  ftenous  for  its  on- 
the-job  fataUtles.  but  it  had  prevtously 
failed  to  pass  because  ai  bitter  ofipositlosi 
between  the  trade  unions  and  the  oon- 
struotion  industry.  Under  Daimus'  lead- 
ership it  became  the  stroogest  safety 
law  in  the  Nation,  and  only  months 
later,  he  went  oa  through  numerous 


drafts  to  write  the  basic  Senate  and 
House  oocupaMooal  health  tafflls,  wfalcb 
became  ttie  most  comprehensive  safety 
law  In  tadstoiy. 

HSb  authorship  of  the  benefits  seotloa 
in  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Aot 
is  Ustorlc  For  the  first  time,  the  Fbitni. 
Oovemment  is  now  giving  worionfl&'s 
compensation  to  toousands  of  miners 
suffering  the  pains  of  i^ack  lung  disease. 

DomxicK  Damxcls  1b  a  conrlWibor. 
Under  the  threat  of  a  veto,  Mr.  Dahhu 
puabed  through  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Aot  to  bring  Jobs  to  some  of  the 
mtniirvna  of  Americans  without  work.  At 
the  last  minute,  seeing  the  poUtkal  con- 
sequences  of  vetoing  a  Jobs  biU  in  the 
flaoe  of  massive  imemidoyment,  the  ad- 
mtnlfltiBitlon  askod  for  a  oomimMnise. 
After  Mr.  Dahixls  negotiated  an  aooeiit- 
able  propoeal,  the  admtnistretton.  In  a 
graodstaod  play  is  now  stealing  credit 
for  a  piogzam  tiiey  fought  eveiy  inch  of 
the  way. 

Despite  his  achievements,  Don  Dahixu 
has  not  received  reoognitlca  commen- 
surate with  the  good  he  has  done  for 
others. 

When  the  Occupational  Sckfety  and 
Health  Act  was  signed  into  law,  Mr. 
Dahixub'  name  was  droiwed  from  the 
title  and  a  year  and  a  half  of  his  labor 
was  ignored. 

When  heculngs  were  held  on  a  Youth 
CoDservatirai  CXirpe,  the  adminlstratlQii 
recommended  it  not  be  enacted,  teetified 
against  It  and  received  it  lukewarmly 
when,  despite  their  efforts,  it  became  law. 
Now  that  the  corps  has  been  fiooded  with 
more  than  25,000  applioatloas  for  only 
2.200  poeltioins,  and  now  that  department 
personnel  are  convinced  of  its  success. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Mortxm,  acting 
like  a  proud  faither,  has  lavished  praise 
on  the  progmm. 

DoMnncK  Danibls  is  a  man  who  em- 
bodies the  ideal  Representative.  Here  is 
a  man  who,  without  the  fianf are  of  empty 
rhetoric,  gets  things  dome.  I,  for  one, 
remember  what  he  has  cwMSompllshed  and 
realize  what  a  force  he  has  become  In 
this  body. 


OIL  AND  THE  ARCTIC 
ENVIRONMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin.  (Mr.  Aspdj)  is 
recognized  for  20  mlnues. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interior 
Department  is  expected  to  issue  its  final 
environmental  impact  statement  on  the 
proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline  within 
the  next  month  or  two.  I,  along  with 
virtually  all  of  the  major  national  con- 
servation groups,  have  opposed  the  con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  pipeline  because 
we  feel  the  unavoidable  and  inevitable 
damage  this  pipeline  will  cause  to  the  en- 
vironment far  outweighs  the  possible 
economic  benefits  resulting  from  its  con- 
struction. 

We  have  called  on  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  at  least  delay  construction 
of  the  Alaska  pipeline  until  the  methods 
by  which  its  environmental  impact  can 
be  reduced  are  thoroughly  and  ade- 
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quately  studied.  We  have  also  asked  In- 
terior to  fully  study  a  Canadian  pipeline 
route  from  the  North  Slope  to  some  point 
in  the  Midwest  as  an  alternative  to  the 
Alaska  route.  It  is  clear  that  such  a 
Canadian  pipeline  would  be  far  superior 
both  ecologically  and  economically  to  the 
trsms-Alaska  pipeline.  It  appestfs  very 
unlikely  that  the  Interior  Department 
will  comply  with  either  of  these  requests, 
and  that  because  of  high-powered  politt- 
cal  pressure  applied  to  the  administiti- 
tion  from  the  oil  industry,  the  Interior 
Department  will  approve  the  permits  for 
the  construction  of  the  Alaska  pipeline 
without  fully  and  objectivdy  studying 
the  economics  and  ecology  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline  and  its  alternatives. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Alaska  pipeline 
those  of  us  who  have  opposed  its  immedi- 
ate construction  have  often  put  ourselves 
at  a  disadvantage  by  giving  the  oil  com- 
panies and  the  pipeline  company — 
Aleyeska — the  benefit  of  the  doubt  by 
assuming  that  they  will  make  a  good 
faith  attempt  at  compliance  with  what- 
ever stipulations  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment imposes  on  the  trans-Alaska  con- 
struction permits.  In  other  words,  we 
have  often  assumed  that  the  stipulations 
would  be  effective  and  that  the  environ- 
mental damage  caused  by  the  Alaska 
pipeline's  construction — such  as  oil  spills 
due  to  earthquakes  or  due  to  tanker  spills 
in  transporting  the  oil  to  the  west  coast- 
would  be  Inevitable  and  unavoidable. 
However,  many  recent  examples  of  the 
oil  companies'  blatant  disregard  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Arctic  ecology  have 
recently  surfaced.  Last  week  I  publicly 
released  a  study  made  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment's own  Alaska  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  much  of  which 
had  not  been  included  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment draft  environmental  impact 
statement  released  in  January.  That 
study  was  highly  critical  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline.  One  of  its  observations,  which 
I  am  sure  was  based  on  much  of  first- 
hand experience,  stated  that: 

The  permittee  (Aleyeaka)  hAs  already 
demoDJStanted  hie  wlUlngnees  to  clrctunvent 
the  Btlpnlatlons  wherever  it  Is  advantageous 
to  do  so.  Hie  same  attitude  no  doubt  appUee 
to  the  transportation  of  oU. 

Today  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  an 
article  called  "Oil,  Spoiler  of  the  Arctic," 
which  appeared  in  the  August  issue  of 
the  magazine,  ^x>rts  Afield.  The  author, 
Bud  Hehnericks,  has  been  a  resident  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  since  1940.  Sports 
Afield  describes  him  as  a  widely  known 
bush  pilot  and  big  game  guide  who  has 
served  as  an  Arctic  consultant  to  firms 
operating  in  the  far  north.  He  is  the 
author  of  three  books  and  coauthor  of 
3  others.  Mr.  Helmericks'  article  sub- 
stantiates in  a  detailed  and  thbrough 
fashion  the  observations  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department's  Alaska  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Mr.  Hdme- 
ricks  graphically  describes  many  of  the 
oil  ccanpanies'  practices  since  coming  to 
the  North  Blape:  The  sens^ees  and  in- 
discriminate killing  of  all  sorts  of  wild- 
life, the  virtual  destruction  of  many  riv- 
erbeds, islands,  and  beaches,  and  much 
more.  He  also  quotes  the  Alaska  direc- 
tor of  the  Sport  Fish  Division  in  North- 


em  Alaska  that  the  North  Slope  oil  dis- 
coveries will  lead  to  the:  "greatest  rape 
of  a  wilderness  in  our  century." 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  excellent  and  important  article, 
which  follows: 

On.:  Spoilbx  or  tkk  Aacnc 
(By  Bud  Helmericks) 

The  barren -land  grizzly  bear  tried  several 
positions  before  he  had  his  pillow  juet  right. 
He  carefully  selected  a  grass  hiumuoclc,  Jusrt 
melted  out  of  the  light  winter  snow,  and 
made  a  comfortable  bed  using  the  hummock 
as  a  pillow.  Once  he  was  comfortable  he 
snuggled  down — as  a  person  would — yawned 
a  few  times,  and  then  fell  fast  asleep.  My 
wife,  Martha,  had  been  watching  the  show 
and  she  too  began  to  yawn.  A  few  yards  away 
our  two  small  sons,  Mark  and  Jeffrey,  were 
playing,  imconcemed. 

I  remem.ber  very  vividly  this  scene  at  our 
home  In  Alaska's  Ccdvllle  River  Delta.  But 
that  was  several  years  ago.  Everything  has 
changed  since  then.  Orlzzly  bears  often  used 
to  spend  a  lot  of  time  around  our  home 
and  this  one  had  come  directly  from  his 
winter  den  on  the  prairie.  We  could  see  Mm 
at  any  hour  of  day  or  night,  for  It  Is  daylight 
24  hours  a  day  at  that  season.  Wolves,  wol- 
verlnee,  caribou,  moose,  bean,  all  five  va- 
rieties of  arctic  foxes,  and  In  fact  all  the 
arctic  birds  and  animals  large  and  small 
lived  In  peace  about  our  place. 

We  lived  In  a  very  fortiinate  area  that 
had  been  aU  but  forgotten  by  man.  The 
Bsklmo  people  had  been  only  transient  vis- 
itors h»e  even  In  the  early  days.  They  lived 
at  idacee  like  Barrow  where  eea  game  was 
plentiful,  for  theirs  was  a  culture  of  the 
sea.  So  It  was  that  years  and  yean  passed 
and  the  animal  life  In  our  area  never  saw 
people  except  for  my  family  and  we  were 
the  only  human  residents  In  the  whole  area. 

The  oil  strike  at  Prudhoe  Bay  changed  It 
all.  TtM  sleeply  grtzzy  bear  was  one  of  the 
first  to  go.  His  death  exmnpllflee  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem.  Snowmobiles  are  the 
greatest  curse  the  wildlife  of  o\ir  arctic  has 
ever  faced,  but  they  need  gasoline  to  oper- 
ate. This  wae  absent  In  our  area  xintll  the 
seismic  crews  and  drilling  operations  left 
abandoned  caches  of  It.  This  drew  the  rene- 
gade airplane  pilots  and  the  snowmobile 
drivers  from  the  towns. 

So  It  wae  that  an  Bsklmo,  who  traveled  the 
seismic  gasoline-cache  trail  with  his  snow- 
mobile, murdered  the  grizzly  bear  not  far 
from  our  home.  It  was  a  venseless  waste  of 
life,  and  we  all  played  a  part  In  It. 

Had  we  not  Uved  here  the  story  of  this 
bear's  death  would  never  have  t>een  re- 
ported— and  the  story  of  the  arctic  oil's  Im- 
pact upon  the  land  vrould  have  been  left  to 
the  lutjmoters,  the  advertising  men  and  the 
poUtlclans.  I  will  tell  the  story  of  how  It  was 
and  li.  It  Is  a  story  of  ruthless  and  wanton 
waste  of  our  wilderness. 

That  there  Is  oil  In  the  aretlc  was  not 
news  to  any  of  us.  The  oU  seepe  were  known 
and  xised  by  the  earliest  people.  Oil  wae  bo 
apparent  In  the  arctic  that  In  1923  the  VS. 
Navy  blocked  out  all  the  land  to  the  west  of 
the  OolvlUe  River,  an  area  of  over  20  million 
aorss,  as  the  Naval  Petrotoum  Reserve,  re- 
ferred to  as  Pet  4.  This  area  IxxA  In  Barrow, 
but  when  the  natural-giB  weU  was  drilled 
the  gas  was  piped  Tight  past  the  village  to 
the  Naval  Installation.  It  took  almost  20  years 
and  action  by  Oongreaa  before  the  right  to 
use  their  own  fuel  was  given  to  the  local 
people. 

It  Is  well  to  consider  the  attitude  toward 
the  arctic  that  was  taken  from  the  first  by 
both  government  and  private  industry.  This 
Is  that  the  use  and  abuse  of  th«  wlldll/e  was 
an  added  bonus.  The  ilgbt  to  kill  and  destroy 
a  tadt  grant,  given  to  all  who  went  north, 
be  they  government  teacher,  vista  worker, 
missionary.  mUltary,  contractor,  scientist,  oil 


worker  or  what  have  you.  Many  a  man  took 
a  position  In  Alaska  because  along  with  It 
wwit  a  free  >in««:ing  and  fishing  trip. 

The  old  arctic  contractors  did  the  first 
drilling  on  the  Pet  4  reserve  starting  In  1944. 
They  were  supplied  by  sea  at  Barrow  and 
by  air  from  Falrhanks,  Ihe  oil  camp  at  Umlat 
was  built  and  they  spread  out  using  cater- 
plUsr-drawn  sled  trains  to  haul  heavy  sup- 
plies easUy  across  the  prairie,  l^ey  foiind 
oil  and  gas,  tbey  left  some  awful  scars  on  the 
prairie,  they  scattered  empty  66-gaUon  drums 
acroas  the  entire  arctic  along  with  every 
other  conceivable  kind  of  garbage.  And  they 
made  llttte  attempt  to  clean  up  anything. 
It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  say  they  were  the 
dirtiest  operation  because  the  Coast  and 
Oeodetlc  Survey,  the  Dew  Line  Sites,  the  uni- 
versity expedltlGOs  were  fust  as  dirty.  How- 
ever, the  first  oU  (^>eration  did  scatter  a  large 
volume  fiu-ther,  and  they  did  damage  a  whole 
lot  more  land  than  any  before  them. 

I  flew  Into  Umlat  when  they  were  building 
It  and  remarked  about  the  variety  and 
amount  of  dead  wildlife  lying  about.  One  of 
the  "roughnecks"  had  this  to  say:  "Nothing 
gets  by  here  without  us  shooting  It."  It  was 
midsummer  and  all  seasons  were  doeed. 

The  operation  was  a  temporary  thing — a 
teet  program — and  even  where  aU  the  wild- 
life was  kUled  off  In  an  area  some  fed  back 
In  again  as  soon  as  the  party  moved  on.  The 
scars  made  upon  the  prairie  did  remain  and 
the  frugal  arctic  preserved  the  tremendous 
amount  of  trash  left  behind  so  that  today  It 
is  all  still  right  there.  It  Is  well  to  remember 
that  this  was  government  sponsored  and  that 
no  attempt  to  clean  up  has  yet  been  made  by 
these  government  agencies. 

Aside  from  smaU  airborne  exploration  par- 
ties, there  was  little  oU  activity  In  the  aretlc 
In  the  1950s  and  early  1960b.  These  airborne 
parties  did  make  steady  Inroads  Into  such 
rare  game  as  grizzly  bear,  Dall  sheep,  wolver- 
ine and  wolves.  They  flew  floatplanes  and 
helicopters  mostly,  so  they  used  the  lakes  for 
landing  areas  and  campsites  and  In  so  doing 
poUuted  each  with  camp  garbage,  empty  five- 
gallon  gasoline  cans  and  oil  drums — often 
Just  thrown  Into  the  lakes. 

It  was  In  midwinter  of  1908  that  Z  was 
hired  to  help  set  up  an  oU-exploratlon  canq>. 
In  the  short  twilight  Jim  Freerlcks  and  I  felt 
our  way  about  the  arctic  In  our  Cessna  ski- 
plane  marking  out  runways  at  places  that  are 
now  common  names  like  Prudhoe  Bay  or 
Deadhorse.  The  next  day  we  were  testing 
those  sites  using  a  C-46  airliner  like  a  bush 
airplane,  landing  right  through  the  snow- 
drifts whUe  every  available  freight  airplane 
In  Alaska  followed  In  our  tracks.  The  oU  rush 
was  on. 

The  mobile  seismic  camp  was  assembled  In 
our  front  yard.  We  trained  the  crew  in  arctic 
ways,  and  In  conservation  practices  so  as  not 
to  moleet  or  destroy  the  land.  Smiley  Mailotte 
was  the  flist  man  up  of  the  seismic  crew.  We 
talked  about  the  big  bands  of  caribou  around 
In  midwinter  and  of  the  damage  tractors 
wotild  cause  to  the  prairie. 

That  seismic  camp  left  very  little  damage 
to  the  prairie  at  flrat.  But  as  they  worked, 
several  other  seismic  companies  also  brought 
In  mobUe  camps  at  places  like  Umlat  or  Sag- 
won.  The  race  was  on.  We  had  dedded  that 
May  1st  was  the  latest  date  that  track  ve- 
hicles could  be  used  on  the  prairie,  but  none 
stopped  at  that  date  even  though  a  lot  more 
work  had  been  accomplished  than  had  been 
anticipated.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  the  arctic 
was  In  reality  an  easy  place  for  them  to  oper- 
ate In.  In  late  May,  I  pointed  out  to  the  fore- 
man how  badly  the  track  vehicles  were  dam- 
agmg  the  prairie.  "But."  he  said  sadly,  "I'm 
aftald  the  company  doesnt  care  about  your 
prairie." 

The  first  i^ase  <rf  the  new  oil  boom — the 
seismic  phase — was  soon  just  as  dirty  as  any 
of  the  operations  that  the  early  contracton 
had  conducted.  To  it  had  been  added  the 
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wU<Ulf A-ilcstroylzic;  heUoopten  aad  alrcimft  to 
•cUpM  the  dajnae*  of  tbm  old  systan. 

It  miB  in  Ancust  of  UM  tbat  tba  lint 
oU  rUs  auxM  in  rU  tlu  Ma«*<mrt«  RItw  Sfs- 
tam  and  was  unloaded  abotzt  40  milm  tnland 
on  the  OolTlUe  BlTar  at  a  apoH  named  Plngo 
Beach.  FMm  here  the  rUpt  were  hauled  by 
dieeel  trocka  to  the  diiutng  attes.  It  la  a  ilm- 
ple  matter  In  mtdwlntar  to  open  a  highway 
eyrtem  upon  the  fraaen  riven  and  lakee 
or  ooean,  or  even  aoroee  the  pratrle,  by  using 
a  road  grader.  Ton  may  then  drive  any 
equipment  whoever  yoa  like  until  the  T^^>it 
thaw.  -»~— • 

The  ease  and  ooet  with  which  any  Job  can 
be  aocompUahed  In  the  arctlo  Is  In  dliect 
proportion  to  the  understanding  of  the  T»n«1 
and  the  skill  of  thoae  Involved.  Unfortunately 
for  lis,  aU  the  poUttdans  entnuted  to  gov- 
ern this  area  knew  lees  than  w«^lng  aboirt 
the  land— In  fact  nearly  all  of  them  had 
never  even  seen  Itl 

Theee  were  the  oondltlona  that  prevailed 
when  oU  was  dlsoovered  at  Prudhoe  Bay  to 
set  off  the  oU  boom.  The  selsmlo  wock 
doubled  and  redoubled  with  the  proepect  of 
the  eomlng  state  oU-leaae  sale.  A  full-eoale 
""iTnto  operation  waa  eairled  on  by  hell- 
ooptecs  when  the  spring  thaws  stopped  the 
surfaoa  vehlclea.  Our  home  ended  up  inetty 
much  In  the  center  of  this  airborne  Invaaloo. 

"Hy  flrst  hellcopteni  to  enter  the  arctic  In 
numbers  came  with  the  seismic  operation. 
We  had  seen  military  helicopters  chase  cari- 
bou and  numy  times  we  saw  survey  heU- 
oopters  hunting  sheep  or  grtzsly  bears.  And 
we  saw  how  afraid  the  animals  were  of  Just 
the  sound  of  a  helicopter.  We  heard  stories 
'Pom  passengers,  mechanlos  and  even  the 
pilots  themselves  of  how  animals  were 
based  or  klUed.  The  stories  w«e  all  too  well 
documented  for  anyone  to  doubt  *^it,  heli- 
copter use  in  wildlife  destruction  was  a  com- 
monplace thing. 

It  wasnt  imtU  the  heUcopter-oonducted 
seismic  operations  right  around  our  home 
that  we  realized  Just  how  afraid  of  heU- 
copters  the  wildlife  la  and  what  their  prae- 
ence  In  an  area  means.  All  that  summer  the 
helicopters  shuttled  back  and  forth.  The  big 
game  jiist  left  and  stayed  gone.  The  mooae 
retreated  60  mllee  up  the  OolvUle  River.  The 
caribou  that  had  crowded  about  by  the  thou- 
sands were  nearly  abeent.  But  It  was  in  the 
realm  of  the  blrdllfe  that  we  received  otir 
biggest  8\irprl8e.  A  pair  of  swans  had  nested 
for  years  but  a  few  yards  from  where  we  tie 
up  our  float  airplane.  They  started  to  nest 
but  gave  up  after  the  flrst  few  heUcopters 
flew  by.  The  plntaU  ducks  gave  up  complete- 
ly and  we  didn't  see  a  single  broad  hatched. 
The  brant  and  geese  Just  left  the  area. 

The  helicopter  Is  Just  man's  flrst  break- 
throu^  In  the  realm  of  real  mobUe  trans- 
portation. At  present  there  are  aU  sorts  of 
devices  on  the  drawing  boards  so  man,  as- 
sisted by  outside  energy  sources,  can  skip 
and  hop  about  the  universe,  "nie  suooeaa- 
ful  and  destructive  snowmobllea  are  but 
ground  versions  of  this,  it  Is  surely  clear 
that  there  must  be  restrlcttons  placed  imon 
aU  machines  In  wlldemess  areas  around  wlld- 

Our  wlldUf  e  of  this  planet  la  like  the  caged 
birds  that  early  miners  used  to  test  the  air 
m  their  tuimels.  Whenever  some  speotoe 
wows  signs  of  distress  It  simply  means  that 
wo  are  next.  The  handwriting  Is  on  the  waU 
only  this  time  we  can  aU  read  It.  Those  of  us 

S2JT*°*^  *°  ^°°*^  «>«»1«»  »^  J«»w  t»*t  the 
wUdMe  of  our  arotlc  prairie  waa  rtutnkms 
In  the  fast-moving  oU  boom. 

One  of  the  most  obnoos  problems  was 
tte  use  of  gravel.  When  the  flrM  oU  rigs 
were  unloaded  at  Plngo  Beach  there  werea 
lot  of  questions  about  gravel  for  rig  pads. 
Someone  set  to  piling  up  a  great  mound  of 
gravel  at  Dune  Beach  a  Uttle  way  uprlver. 
Catarplllais  churned  about  on  the  summer 
prairie  looking  for  graveL  Z  snggMted  tbey 


Just  put  the  gear  up  on  high  ground  and 
operate  in  winter  when  the  land  was  ftoaen 
solid.  This  Is  what  they  eventuaUy  did.  but 
only  after  tearing  up  a  lot  of  country  and 
plovrtng  some  terrible  mud  trails  that  erode 
steadily  and  have  even  drained  lakes. 

One  of  the  caterpillar  drivers  shot  a  bull 
caribou,  dug  a  hole  with  the  bulldoeer  blade, 
piished  the  caribou  In  and  covered  it  over. 
"I  have  shot  me  a  caribou,"  he  remarked. 
Another  drove  a  caterpillar  up  on  top  of  the 
plngo,  or  little  hill,  the  beach  is  named 
from,  plowed  a  rig  across  the  top,  and  down 
the  river  side.  He  turned  out  the  old  lEnirimft 
grave  on  top  and  ripped  off  the  parka  squir- 
rel homes,  as  well  as  left  a  scar  that  will 
take  centtiries  to  heal. 

In  the  Prudhoe  Bay  area  the  Sagavanlrk- 
tok  River  was  gouged  out  of  eidstence  in 
places  for  the  gravel,  which  was  spread  on 
the  prairie  for  drilling  pads,  nmways,  or 
haphazard  roads.  There  is  a  chain  of  sand- 
reef  Island  lying  offshore  and  these  too  were 
attacked  for  the  gir  nil.  Some  of  the  sand 
islands  were  literally  hauled  away.  The  bird- 
nesting  sites  and  flah-spawnlng  areas  were 
spread  upon  the  caribou  feeding  grounds. 
A  small  band  of  caribou  used  to  live  the 
year  around  on  Plngok  Island  north  of  Mllne 
Point.  Last  year  a  drilling  company  moved 
in  and  began  taking  away  Plngok  Island  for 
a  drilling  pad.  The  well  could  have  been 
drilled  In  winter  without  xislng  a  bucket  of 
gravel.  There  was  no  place  left  for  the  cari- 
bou to  go.  lliey  were  either  killed  or  driven 
away. 

About  the  only  law  that  applied  to  the 
entire  prairie  In  regard  to  land  damage  was 
the  Anartramous  Fish  Act  which  prohibited 
disturbing  spawlng  areas  of  sea-run  fish. 
The  Division  of  Fisheries — whose  personnel 
had  not  even  seen  the  land  in  most  cases — 
were  about  the  only  ones  in  charge.  Mean- 
v^ille  the  operation  bulldozed  its  way  ahead 
tearing  up  the  river  beds,  the  islands,  the 
beaches.  The  destruction  was  and  Is  fantas- 
tic— it  resembled  a  military  invasion. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  water  shipping 
was  bringing  in  the  heavy  gear  and  air 
ftelght  hiMiUng  in  the  rest,  a  winter  haul 
road  was  ripped  haphazardly  from  Fairbanks 
to  Prudhoe  Bay.  It  destroyed  a  lot  of  land  and 
was  absurdly  impractical.  Today  the  road 
isn't  in  use. 

George  Van  Wyhe,  the  director  of  our 
E^rt  Fish  Division  in  northern  Alaska,  said 
that  the  oil  boom  would  go  down  in  history 
as  the  "Orestest  rape  of  a  wildemeas  area  in 
our  century."  And  nearly  everyone  wanted  in 
on  the  act.  Study  commissions  of  all  kinds. 
developers,  and  politicians  made  two-ho\u- 
trlpe  up  for  their  first  glimpse  of  the  arctic, 
and  then  gave  their  profound  views.  It  all 
culminated  in  the  big  state  lease  sale  that 
netted  Alaska  almost  a  billion  dollars. 

I  well  recall  the  advice  of  one  close  friend. 
Be  knows  the  arctic  and  managae  a  large  oil 
company,  "^ud  dont  neglect  your  other  bua- 
Ineeses  in  favor  of  the  oil  operation.  At  beet 
it  is  a  short-term  thing.  Tou  can  only  pump 
the  oil  once.  Take  care  of  youc  flah  and  game. 
They  are  renewable.  They  are  permanent." 
It  was  palnfuUy  i^ain  to  see  right  around 
oiu-  home  how  the  wildlife  was  faring.  Dur- 
ing the  many  yean  before,  wtiile  we  made 
our  living  from  guiding  and  flshing,  we  had 
wildlife  all  about  us  in  profusion.  There 
wasnt  a  clear  day  when  you  oouldnt  see  a 
wolf,  caribou,  wolverine,  grizzly  bear,  moose 
or  foKSs  from  our  living-room  windows. 

But  in  May  of  1970  The  New  York  Times 
ran  a  story  saying  the  oil  activities  in  the 
arctic  had  neceesitated  the  Mnergency  clos- 
ure of  the  spring  grisly  season  In  Unit  36  be- 
cause the  bean  were  being  decimated.  It  was 
an  aztremety  aoomta  article,  and  the  con- 
tent* most  llktf  y  came  dlrsetly  fRim  aame 
member  of  our  Department  of  VMx  and 
Game.  Z  received  requests  from  two  mftjor  oO 
oompanlas  asking  for  my  oommenta  on  the 
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artlde  and  if  I  knew  of  any  of  their  penon- 
nel  being  ihvolved  in  molesting  the  bean. 

Tb»  manager  of  the  Alaska  OU  and  Oaa 
AsaooUtton.  WUllam  Hopkins,  asked  Oover* 
nor  imier  to  Investlgato  the  cbaxgea  I  dont 
know  wb«t  sort  of  an  Investigation  Oovemar 
milar  oarxled  out  but  It  surely  oouldnt  tkavw 
goae  beyond  asking  his  secretary  her  opinion. 
TiM  'n>iaBt"  he  Is  reported  to  have  Iwued 
oonoludad  that  the  story  was  false. 

At  this  very  same  time,  VS.  FUh  and  Wild- 
life men,  with  three  aircraft  and  trained 
crews,  were  flying  the  arctic  area  lotting 
for  grizzly  bean.  I  was  also  doing  a  flying 
survey  of  the  same  area.  In  a  oombined  100 
houn  of  flying  rurt  a  single  grlasly  bear  was 
seen  by  any  of  us  in  the  area  of  the  oil  op- 
erations, where  they  had  been  common  be- 
fore. The  only  grliEly  bear  seen  waa  OE»  up 
nearUmlat. 

We  were  amazed  at  the  Governor's  answer, 
but  It  was  his  own  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  that  Jerked  Vhe  rug  out  from  under 
him.  They  had  been  conducting  an  mveetl- 
gation  quietly  on  the  scanty  funds  allotted 
them  and  they  cited  over  100  cases  of  illegal- 
ly exported  grizzly  and  brown  bear  hldee. 

That  the  wildlife  in  our  arctic  lent  per- 
manent Is  now  all  too  clear.  When  I  flrst 
came  Into  the  arctic  over  2S  yean  ago,  I 
found  a  balance  of  wildlife  in  the  Bro<AB 
Range  and  on  the  prairie  to  the  luvth  pretty 
well  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man.  I  sent 
in  the  flrst  detailed  reports  of  the  wildlife 
to  the  old  Alaska  Game  Commission  ^^wl  z 
recommended  the  establishing  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Range  along  its  present 
boundaries.  In  1063  Clarence  Rhodes,  the 
<!llrector,  flew  up  and  we  went  over  the  game 
situation  together.  On  any  extended  flight 
we  would  see  several  of  the  rare  barren-land 
grizzly  bean,  and  an  average  of  30  wolves. 
All  other  game  was  abundant. 

I  never  killed  one  of  the  g^rlzzly  bears  for 
myself.  I  limited  my  guiding  to  the  taking  of 
but  one  bear  a  year.  The  very  few  wandering 
Wsklmos  rarely  killed  a  griJoEly  since  they 
werent  particularly  Interested  in  than  for 
food  or  clothing.  The  Pet  4  oil  operation  did 
wipe  out  all  the  bean  when  it  went  and 
the  pilots  who  flew  for  the  contracton  killed 
Mm  l>ean  at  every  chance.  But  since  the  op- 
eration didn't  last  long  the  bear  population 
recovered  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  Even 
at  Umlat,  the  center  of  the  worst  depreda- 
tion, a  few  numaged  to  eurvlve.  I  would  esti- 
mate that  less  than  one  percent  of  the  ani- 
mals taken  on  the  North  Slope  wen  taken  by 
himiten  you  could  term  sportsmen,  who 
followed  the  code  of  fair  chase. 

The  final  widespread  depredations  began 
with  the  seismic  operations,  the  helicopters, 
and  the  snowmobiles.  Places  like  Segwon 
were  built  in  the  heart  of  the  arctic  prairie 
and  the  end  began.  We  have  all  seen  the 
wild  game  loaded  upon  the  alrlinen  with  a 
fork  lift  from  such  sites.  It  was  a  combina- 
tion of  several  things.  In  the  common  game 
like  caribou  and  moose  there  was  a  che^> 
source  of  meat,  and  a  bon\u  for  the  work- 
men. In  the  rare  game  like  Dall  aheep,  bears, 
wolves  or  w«dverlnee,  it  was  unethical  hunt- 
en  with  money  to  spend,  dishonest  guides 
who  cared  nothing  for  the  ooimtry  or  Its 
wildlife.  Indifferent  government  "^«1>lt, 
and,  of  course,  the  "free"  gasoUns  that  >»M 
been  left  behind  by  the  oil  oompanles. 

In  the  faU  of  1960  we  wen  hunting  Dall 
sheep  at  our  camp  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Brooks  Range.  I  have  hunted  then  alnoe 
1945  and  taken  two  rams  a  year  firom  a  popu- 
lation of  around  800  head.  We  always  saw 
several  grizzly  bean  eaoh  trip.  We  hadnt 
been  In  can^  a  day  befon  we  had  seen  a 
doaen  aircraft.  The  guides  had  found  an  air- 
strip a  few  miles  north  of  us  when  a  oon- 
■UteBble  amount  of  gasoUna  had  been  left. 
When  one  of  them  landed  at  our  camp,  Z 
asked  him  what  they  meant  by  buatfng  13m 
animals  and  driving  game  with  an  aiiplan*. 
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He  set  me  stralght:"I'm  In  it  for  the  mcmey. 
The  game  has  to  go  to  make  way  for  oil  and 
rm  going  to  kill  all  I  can  as  fast  as  I  can. 
I  Intend  to  pay  for  my  airplane." 

Multiply  this  operation  to  cover  the  en- 
tin  arctic  (nmembering  that  rarely  did  a 
helicopter  pass  a  grizzly  that  It  dldnt  chase 
it),  and  you  can  easUy  see  why  at  least  96 
percent  of  the  grizzly  bean  an  dead  today 
wherever  the  oil  crews  operate. 

The  way  our  wolvee  went  is  a  degrading 
story.  It  Is  the  wolverine's  story  toa  Bven 
though  the  wolf  had  been  an  essential  part 
of  the  ecological  balance  from  the  begliming 
of  time,  the  legislatun  levied  a  bounty  on 
the  wolves,  and  eventually  on  the  wolverlnee 
as  well.  One  team  of  boxinty  hunten  tiiot 
over  300  wolvee  from  Umlat,  when  the  pres- 
ence of  sxirplus  gasoline  made  it  possible  for 
the  flying  hunten  to  operate.  The  boxmty 
hunten  killed  anything  and  everything  from 
the  air,  even  caribou  and  mooae. 

The  decime  of  the  caribou  had  to  follow 
the  destruction  of  the  wolvee,  for  their  life 
cycles  an  linked  together.  The  hellcopten 
gave  the  wolf  and  wcflverlne  a  hard  time,  for 
the  oil  worken  oouldnt  resist  ruiuiing  and 
killing  them.  It  is  Just  the  last  few  yean 
that  the  boiuity  has  been  taken  off  wol- 
verines and  wolves  in  the  arctic.  I  would 
estimate  we  have  only  flve  percent  of  the 
wolves  and  wolverines  left.  The  other  ninety- 
five  percent  an  dead.  About  twenty-five  per- 
cent of  the  caribou  and  60  percent  of  the 
moose  are  left.  It  is  harder  to  estimate  the 
effects  upon  the  other  animals — ^blrds  and 
flish — but  all  have  suffered.  But  if  the  wild- 
life is  given  a  chance  it  will  come  back. 

It  Is  all  too  clear  that  the  presence  of  in- 
dustry is  as  much  or  mon  than  the  land 
can  stand  and  continuous  inspection  by  the 
Fish  and  Game  Department  Is  necessary. 
One  game  ofllclal  put  it  well  when  rti«niiMring 
the  snowmobile  menace,  which  is  wildlife's 
greatest  present  problem.  Tou  need  one 
enforcement  agent  riding  on  each  snow- 
mobile to  halt  the  problem,  and  even  then 
the  sight  and  sound  of  snowmobiles  In  the 
wlldemess  is  mon  than  some  species  can 
stand. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  oU  companies  to  edu- 
cate their  own  personnel,  to  police  their  em- 
ployees and  their  Independent  contracton 
as  well.  A  new  concept  of  man-wUdllfe  rela- 
tions Is  desperately  needed.  The  sportsmen  of 
our  land  have  carried  the  burden  of  pro- 
tecting the  wildlife  and  ecology  all  too  long 
alone.  It  is  time  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
helped  carry  their  shan.  A  dead  animal  is  a 
dead  animal  no  matter  how  it  died. 

One  q>eciee  after  another  has  been  added 
to  the  endangered  list.  We  must  now  add 
another:  man  himself.  Industrial  man  has 
polluted,  poisoned  and  devastated  the  planet. 
Our  petroleum-dependent  civilization  has 
seen  Itself  clearly  reflected  in  the  oil  slicks 
that  shimmer  on  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
Man  has  met  himself  face  to  face  hen  on 
the  arctic  prairie  when  then  is  no  place  to 
hide  from  his  greed. 

This  then  is  the  greatest  conflict  man  has 
ever  waged.  It  is  man  against  himself,  How 
goes  the  battle?  The  scon  wiU  be  kept  in 
numben  of  creatures'  Uvee  saved  and  In 
lands  restored  to  productivity  once  again. 

I  have  my  own  private  soon  sheet  to  keep. 
I  will  know  that  humanity  has  won  the  bat- 
tle when  the  following  terms  an  met:  When 
sportsmen  protect  and  harvest  the  ■■nwii^i 
increase  of  l^e  wild  game;  when  the  arotlc 
char  have  a  place  to  spawn;  when  the  cari- 
bou graze  in  peace;  and  when  a  barren-land 
Krizeiy  bear  can  And  a  spot  to  sleep  in  our 
front  yard. 


NATIONAL  POLTCT  ON  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKESl  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
preriouB  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  PtxTsa) , 
Is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PRETSTER  of  North  Candlna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congrees  should  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  on  education.  It  is  our  na- 
tional reG3K>naiblllt3r:  we  in  Congress 
should  give  the  Supreme  Court  some 
help.  One  reason  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  so  activist  is  that  Congress  has 
been  so  inactive. 

Our  present  syst«n  is  not  working. 
People  feel  this.  "Hie  school  system  is 
increasingly  alienated  from  pe<vle — ex- 
cept private  schools  where  parents  are 
in  control  of  their  children's  education. 
It  Is  part  of  the  general  alienation  that 
is  endangering  our  Republic. 

Our  present  system  has  led  to  the 
diversion  of  school  funds  from  education 
to  such  expenses  as  busing.  Under  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  ruling,  the  tax- 
payers of  the  South  must  bear  a  unique 
burden  in  this  respect  to  make  further 
progress  in  integration,  while  the  tax- 
payers of  the  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
bear  no  such  responsibility. 

Our  present  system  is  leading  to  a 
more  and  more  homogeneous  system  im- 
posed on  all  alike,  regardless  of  different 
circumstances.  It  is  a  monolithic  system 
that  puts  bureaucrats  and  the  courts  In 
control  of  our  children. 

Our  present  system  is  resulting  in  the 
continued  flight  of  school  children  from 
the  public  school  system  and  a  new  re- 
segregation.  Already  the  percentage  of 
black  students  attending  predominantly 
white  schools  has  been  decreasing  in  the 
large,  Northern  cities.  Thus,  Boston, 
which  in  1968  had  23.3  percent  of  its 
blacks  in  predominantly  white  schools, 
in  1970  had  only  18  percent.  Detroit, 
which  in  1968  had  9.0  percent,  in  1970 
had  5.8  percent.  Meanwhile  the  percent- 
age of  black  students  attendiJog  pre- 
dominantly white  schools  has  been  in- 
creasing in  the  South.  Under  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision,  the  same  trend 
we  see  in  the  North  is  likely  to  be  has- 
tened in  the  South.  The  experience  of 
Atlanta — where  there  is  less  integratic«i 
now  than  before  an  integration  plan  was 
put  into  effect — ^liulicates  this  will  be  the 
case. 

If  we  look  down  Vb&  rocul  6  to  15  years 
from  now,  if  present  JucUcial  trends  con- 
tinue there  will  be  no  problem  with  racial 
identlflability  or  percentage  but  there 
will  also  be  less  quality  in  our  education. 
All  of  the  schools  in  the  inner  cities  will 
be  serving  mostly  those  who  are  poor — 
and  black.  Is  this  what  black  parents 
want?  More  probably  black  parents  want 
what  white  parents  want:  good  teachers, 
small  classes  and  plenty  of.  good  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  Bla^ 
students  and  their  parents  have  special 
needs  which  will  be  expensinre  to  meet.  Is 
putting  all  that  money  into  buses  to 
reach  a  certain  percentage  p(dnt  of  In- 
tegration the  way  to  repair  the  damage 
done  by  past  generations? 

We  are  at  a  croesitMuls.  We  can  con- 
tinue policies  with  the  ezpectatlan  that 
they  will  result  In  the  continued  flight  of 
scho(d  chlldroi  from  the  public  school 
system  and  a  new  lesegregatton.  aod  a 
continued  dlvenian  of  aehooi  funds  from 
education  to  sneh  expenses  as  basing  and 


a  Q>ecial  treatmoit  for  the  South.  Or,  we 
can  adopt  a  realistic,  fair  and  nationwide 
policy  of  school  desegregation  that  puts 
children  ahead  of  racial  ailthmetlCw 

The  latter  is  the  course  I  favor.  To  this 
end  I  will  introduce  a  National  Schools 
Policy  bill  when  Congress  reconvenes  this 
faU. 

We  must  not  arouse  false  hopes— hut 
we  are  Justified  in  hoping  for,  and  work- 
ing toward  a  more  intelligent  school  pol- 
icy, despite  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
dslon.  The  Suiireme  Court  has  spoken. 
This  is  the  law  of  the  land.  We  obey  the 
law.  But  we  can  attempt  to  change  bad 
law.  In  those  areas  which  are  under  court 
order  for  this  fall's  school  term — such  as 
my  home  city  of  Greensboro — we  must  do 
our  best  to  make  it  work.  But  we  must 
do  all  we  can  to  change  the  law  to  make 
it  work  better. 

The  SupremA  Court  has  recognised 
that  at  some  point  the  South  will  have 
eliminated  the  last  vestiges  of  the  old 
segregated  school  system  and  will  stand 
on  equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  the 
coun^.  When  we  look  at  the  amount  of 
integration  in  Southern  cities  today  as 
compared  with  Northern  cities,  it  is  clear 
that  statistically  the  various  sections 
have  come  to  resonble  each  other  closely. 
There  is  no  longer  any  Justification  for 
treating  the  South  differently  from  the 
rest  of  the  coimtry.  We  are  rapidly  reach- 
ing the  point  where  the  Supreme  Court 
has  indicated  we  will  be  treated  like  t^ 
rest  of  the  country.  What  will  be  our  na- 
tional school  policy  then?  No  one  knows; 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  said.  Tills  Is 
why  it  is  so  Important  that  Congress  rec- 
ognize its  responsibility  to  9>eak  out  td 
establish  a  national  policy  on  education. 


PROGRESS  ON  COLLISION 
AVOIDANCE  SYSTEMS 

Tlie  SPEIAKTCR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  goitle- 
man  frran  Florida  (Mr.  Rocns)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOE31S.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jime  3, 
1971,  I  stated  that  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and  the  domestic  airline 
Industry  were  negligent  in  their  failure 
to  expedite  the  implementation  of  a  mid- 
air collisioci  avoidance  ssrstem. 

On  June  6. 1971,  over  the  skies  of  CaU- 
f  omia,  a  XJ3.  Navy  F-4  Phantom  Jet  with 
a  crew  of  two  and  a  Hughes  Air  West 
DC-9  and  43  passengers  and  a  crew  of 
five  collided  with  the  loss  of  all  aboard 
the  commercial  plane  and  <sie  of  the 
Navy  pilots. 

On  June  7, 1071, 1  said  this  crash  could 
have  been  avoided  if  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  the  domestlo  airline 
industry,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  placed  high  prinity  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  midair  coUisian  avoidance 
sj^tem. 

Now,  Just  yesterday,  another  midair 
O(dllsion  occurred  ag«dn  over  Calif <nnia 
betweoi  a  Continental  Air  lines  707  with 
83  passengers  and  a  crew  of  d^t  and  a 
gmeral  aviation  Cessna  150  with  two  per> 
tatm  sixmrd.  Fortunatdjr,  no  one  was 
killed  and  only  minor  Injuries  were  sus- 
tained by  the  two  peraons  aboard  the 
Cessna. 
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Following  the  mld&lr  collisloti  on  June 
6  between  the  Navy  P-4  Phantom  and  the 
Hughes  Air  West  DC-9,  I  wrote  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  tii6 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Air 
Tran^?ort  Assodatian  and  asked  ^K^iat 
inrogress  Is  being  made  in  the  Imide- 
mentati(m  of  a  midair  ooUislon  avoid- 
ance system.  I  would  like  to  insert  copies 
of  the  replies  I  have  received  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoso  : 

AUXSTANT  ScCmXTABT  OF  DBnEMSX, 

Waahtngton,  D.O^  June  21, 1971. 
Hon.  Path.  O.  Roans, 
Boiue  of  Sepruentativet, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAx  Mb.  Rooaa:  Beferanoa  Is  mads  to 
your  letter  of  June  9, 1971  regaittlng  tbe  Im- 
plementation of  mld-alr  ooUUdon  avoidance 
aystems  and  your  concern  for  thla  problem. 

The  Department  of  Defenae  recogniaee  the 
■erlouaneaa  at  the  mid-air  colUalon  problem 
and  places  a  high  priority  on  programa  that 
will  leaaen  the  potential  for  such  Inddanta/ 
accidents.  Nearly  all  air  traffic  control  pro- 
oadtzres  are  oriented  toward  safety  of  flight. 
Many  prooedurea,  such  as  alrvpace  reeerva- 
tioDs,  alrapeed  restructuring,  block  altitudes, 
prohibited  and  warning  areas,  are  spedflcally 
oriented  toward  preventing  collisions. 

In  addition  to  attempting  to  reduce  po- 
tential collisions  by  procedural  methods,  tbe 
Military  Services  are  taking  a  number  of  ac- 
tions that  will  Improve  aafety  and  reduce 
oolllslona  These  Include: 

a.  Major  planning  efforts  such  as  a  study 
to  develop  a  new  generation  Communication, 
Navigation,  Identification  (CNI)  system. 

b.  New  primary  and  secondary  radar  eqxiip- 
xnant.  (The  Air  Force  alone  has  spent  over 
tSSO  million  on  ground  and  airborne  radar 
beacons  that  will  be  compatible  with  the 
Air  Traffic  Control  Radar  Beacon  System 
(ATORBa).) 

e.  Improved  tower  equipment  such  as 
radar  displays  that  can  be  viewed  in  the  day- 
Ught  (BRTTI). 

The  Departoasnt  of  Defense  also  partici- 
pates in  the  PAA  OoUislon  Prevention  Ad- 
visory Oroup  (COPAO)  and  several  other 
groups  considering  specific  collision  avoid- 
ance systems.  Our  anelysla  concerning  the 
current  Collision  Avoidance  Systems  (CAB) 
leads  us  to  the  following  conclusions: 

a.  A  dedicated  CAS  woiild  be  tremendously 
expensive  if  we  were  considering  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  wide  implementation.  The 
program  costs  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
costs  of  Implementing  the  present  generation 
of  air  traffic  control  radar  beacons.  A  really 
effective  Collision  Avoidance  System  will  only 
be  feasible  when  it  is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
basic  air  traffic  control  system,  not  an  addi- 
tional "black  box"  as  is  presently  being  pro- 
posed. 

b.  A  collision  Avoidance  System  would  only 
be  as  effective  as  tbe  percentage  of  aircraft 
that  have  the  equipment  installed.  At  this 
point,  there  is  no  Indication  that  general 
aviation  has  the  inclination  to  Implement 
such  a  sysem  (cost  being  a  major  factor) . 

c.  The  limited  R&D  funds  avaUable  can 
most  likely  be  more  profitably  spent  on  im- 
proving the  existing  air  traffic  contnd  sys- 
tem. This  will  Improve  the  efficiency  and  «f- 
feotiveness  of  the  entire  system  as  well  as 
safety. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  PAA  Act  of 
1068  assigns  responslbUlty  for  developing 
and  operation  of  a  common  system  of  air 
traffic  control  and  navigation  for  both  mili- 
tary and  civil  aircraft  to  the  PAA.  Since  CAS 
is  part  of  the  air  traffic  control  system,  over- 
all responsibility  Is  with  the  PAA. 

Your  Interest  and  concern  togethtr  with 


the  exprassion  of  your  views  on  this  impor- 
tant matter  are  very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

let.T  T.  RncH, 
Vice  Admiral.   USN, 
Deputy  AMiatant  Secretary  of  Defenae, 
Production  Engineering  and  Mate- 
riel Acquisition. 

DsPAsmxitT    or   Tianspobtation, 
Pkdkbai.  Aviation  ADMiinBiXATioif, 

Waahtngton.  D.C,  Jme  2Z,  1971. 
Hon.  Patti.  C.  Roosss. 
Bouse  of  Representatives 
Waahtngton,  D.O. 

Dkas  Mb.  Roobs:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  0  June  1971  requesting  information 
concerning  what  action  the  Pedoral  Aviation 
AdmlnlstraUon  (PAA)  Intends  to  take  re- 
garding tbe  Implementation  of  airborne  col- 
lision avoidance  systems. 

Pirst,  In  explaining  our  program,  I  think 
a  few  definitions  wotUd  be  helpful.  A  OoUislon 
Avoidance  System  (CAS)  Is  an  all-weather 
system  which  detects  aa  potentially  dan- 
gerous Intruders,  automaticaUy  evalxiates  tbe 
degree  of  the  threat  and.  If  necessary,  indi- 
cates to  the  pilot  a  safe  evasive  maneuver.  A 
Pilot  Warning  Instrument  (PWI)  is  a  device 
utilized  when  weathwr  conditions  allow  Vis- 
ual Plight  Rules  (VPR)  operations  and  It 
will  simply  increase  the  probability  of  a  pilot 
visually  detecting  other  aircraft  in  t>la  vldn- 
Uy.  after  which  be  must  make  the  neoeasaiy 
evaluation  and  evasive  maneuver,  If  required. 
The  question  of  "cooperative"  versus  "non- 
cooperative"  systems  is  also  of  algnlficance.  A 
"cooperative"  system  Is  one  whloh  affords 
protection  to  one  aircraft  only  against  those 
cooperating  aircraft  that  are  equipped  with 
tbe  con^MKtlble  equipment.  A  "non -coopera- 
tive" system  should  protect  against  any  alr- 
cmft,  equl|H;>ed  or  not.  While  tbe  objective 
Is  for  noiicooperatlTe  soluttons,  today  tbe 
most  suitable  candidate  CAS  systems  6md  the 
most  promlslsng  PWI  systems  are  cooperative 
in  nature. 

In  general,  CAS  and  PWI  systems  tire  not 
viewed  as  substitutes  for  ground-based  air 
ti«fflc  control,  but  as  an  augmentation  and 
extension  of  tbe  basic  ATC  service.  While 
tbe  eflectlveneas  and  cost  of  OAS  and  PWI 
ayatams  are  not  yet  fully  estabUahed,  tbe 
PAA  p<rilcy  is  for  an  active  and  aggressive 
R.  &  D.  program  which  will  consider  and 
evaluate  all  possible  systems  which  provide 
these  capabilities. 

Now,  where  are  we  In  our  search  for  such 
systems?  CAS  wise,  we  have  been  cooperating 
with  tbe  Air  Transport  Association  and  oth- 
er interested  government  and  industry  cr- 
ganlzations  in  a  joint  program.  A  specifica- 
tion has  been  written  and  equipment  buUt 
and  filgbt  tested.  No  Insurmountable  tech- 
nical problems  have  been  found.  However,  op- 
erational questions,  which  are  impossible  to 
evaluate  wXtix  a  limited  number  of  equip- 
ments, remain  unanswered.  What  wlU  be  the 
impact  of  the  CAS  on  tbe  ATC  system — the 
number  of  false  alarms,  the  effect  on  arrival 
and  departure  rates,  the  effect  on  the  air 
traffic  controller  when  aircraft  make  a  sud- 
den, perhaps  \inexpected  maneuver?  These 
and  other  questions  are  being  investigated 
right  now  In  a  dynamic  simulation  at  our 
Atlantic  City  test  facility,  and  by  tbe  end  of 
the  year,  we  feel  we  will  be  In  a  position 
to  recotnmend  changes  In  the  CAS  or  tbe 
Air  Traffic  Control  System,  or  both,  which 
will  allow  a  better  and  safer  operation. 

The  airlines  have  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  proceed  with  a  CAS  implementation  of 
their  fleet  on  a  voluntary  basis.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  this,  effort  U  already  underway  to 
develop  the  ground  facilities  required  by  a 
CAS  and  our  latest  National  Aviation  System 
Plan  (1973-1981)  indicates  our  Intention  of 
procuring,  insUllIng  and  maintaining  tbe  re- 
quired ground  stations  subsequent  to  tbe  de- 


velopmsnt  efforts.  Acttoo  is  also  undwway  to 
investigate  low-cost  ooai^iatU>le  aystems  to  al- 
low greater  parttctpation  by  general  aviation 
and  tbe  mlUtary. 

In  coQjxtnctlon  with  the  above  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  peUtton  from  the  McDonneU  Doug- 
las Oorporatlon,  we  are  currently  staffing  our 
position  on  this  request  for  an  operational 
frequency  license  (a  developmental  license 
already  exists)  and  it  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  Federal  Communication  Commission 
shortly.  Coosldering  all  these  ongoing  efforts, 
it  is  not  beyond  reason  to  expect  that  CAS 
implementation  could  begin  in  the  airline 
fleet  In  approximately  one  year.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  issue  Supplemental  Type  Certl- 
flcatlon  of  CAS  installations  on  a  non -hazard 
(non-interference  with  other  systems)  basis 
If  requested  for  evaluation  purposes. 

Va.  the  PWI  area,  over  the  past  few  yaazs 
we  have  svaloated  and  rejected  a  nimiber  of 
suggested  equipments.  Today,  our  main 
thrust  is  ths  investigation  of  the  hxunan  fac- 
tor problems  Involved  so  as  to  better  daflns 
Just  what  the  characteristics  of  a  PWI 
should  bs.  How  well  can  a  pilot  see  and  eval- 
uate at  flying  speeds?  How  much  time  does 
it  take?  To  what  degree  can  a  pUot  make 
use  of  relative  bearing  information?  These 
and  other  questions  are  imder  Investigation 
right  now.  While  pursuing  these  Investiga- 
tions, we  have  not  Ignored  the  hardware  de- 
velopment aq>ects.  In  a  Joint  program  with 
NASA  and  the  Department  of  Tranq>orta- 
tion's  Transportation  System  Center.  w«  are 
right  now  evaluating  (at  our  Atlantic  Oity  fa- 
oillty)  a  PWI  which  utilizes  the  principle  of 
detecting  Infra-red  radiation  from  an  air- 
craft's exterior  lighting  system.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  state  if  and  when  we  will  find  an 
acceptable  PWI  system.  Our  search  con- 
tinues. 

In  short,  good  progress  on  a  CAS  for  vol- 
untary airline  Mae  can  be  reported,  and  our 
efforts  continue  on  the  search  for  a  good 
PWI  system.  Both  efforts  havs  been  high  pri- 
ority in  our  R&D  program. 

We  trust  that  this  adequately  responds  to 
the  question  raised  in  your  letter. 
Sincerely, 

J.  H.  Shawbb, 
Adminiatrator. 

Ant  TiiAMSPoaT  Association, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  10. 1971. 
Hon.  Path.  O.  Ro<axs, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Rogxbs:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  airlines' 
role  in  tbe  development  of  an  airborne  Col- 
lision Avoidance  System  and  on  their  plans 
for  Introduction  of  the  systems  Into  airllns 
operations. 

As  you  know,  ATA  and  a  number  of  its 
membM"  airlines  have  pioneered  this  effort. 
In  September  1966  almost  a  year  before  the 
Grand  Canyon  mld-alr  collision,  the  sched- 
uled airlines  established  a  goal  of  providing 
a  collision  avoidance  system  for  their  air- 
craft. At  this  time  there  was  no  known  tech- 
nology for  solving  the  basic  problem.  How- 
ever, after  many  proposals,  studies  and  rie- 
ports  from  Industry  and  other  groups,  it  was 
determined  that  time/frequency  technology 
offered  the  most  promise  for  success.  In  1967 
the  Air  Transport  Association  published  a 
report  "Technical  Description  of  the  CAB 
System"  which  utilized  that  technology. 

In  order  to  promote  competition,  manu- 
facturers were  solicited  to  build  equipment 
meeting  those  specifications;  four  manufac- 
turers responded.  In  1069  the  airlines  com- 
pleted $3  mUllon  filgbt  test  program  using 
•^bread-board"  models  provided  by  the  manu- 
facturers. This  program  demonstrate  that 
a  time/frequency  device  would  prevent  mld- 
alr  collisions.  Since  this  date  tbe  airlines, 
the   Federal    Aviation   Administration,   and 
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manufacturers  have  been  working  dUlgen&y 
to  convert  these  Initial  efforts  to  operational 
equipment. 

As  you  might  expect,  a  CAS  Implementa- 
tion program  requires  action  by  many  ssg- 
ments  of  aviation.  Including  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment,  since  not  only  are  airline  airborne 
equipment  programs  involved  but  many 
other,  more  time  consuming  and  far  reaching 
decisions  and  programs  are  necessary.  These 
include  woridwlde  system  standards  (to  be 
developed  and  adc^ted  by  ICAO),  ground 
station  design  and  implementation  by  PAA. 
PAA  analysis,  and  real  time  simulation  of 
the  CAS  system  interaction  with  the  ATC 
system,  development  of  competitive,  low  cost 
Oeneral  Aviation  CAS  equipment,  voluntary 
versus  mandatory  installation  of  expensive 
airborne  equipment  in  general  aviation  and 
military  aircraft,  and  the  most  apprc^riate 
timing  for  the  interrelationship  of  all  these 
factors. 

The  approval  of  the  PAA  Is  required  to  al- 
low c^>erational  utilisation  of  the  CAS  sys- 
tem in  the  Air  Traffic  Control  environment. 
To  provide  certain  essential  information  on 
the  acceptability  of  the  CAS  system  operat- 
ing in  tbe  ATC  environment,  a  real  time  sim- 
ulation of  CAS/ ATC  interaction  is  currently 
underway  at  the  PAA's  National  Aviation  Pa- 
clllties  Experimental  Center.  Completion  of 
this  simulation,  analysis  of  results,  and  pub- 
Ucation  of  the  findings  has  been  scheduled 
by  PAA  to  reqvOre  most  of  this  year.  Thus, 
assuming  the  simulation  does  not  reveal  any 
Insolvable  problems  of  CAS  and  ATC  system 
interaction,  we  would  expect  an  FAA  ap- 
proval, possibly  late  this  year,  to  utilize  the 
CAS  system  currently  being  simulated.  The 
results  of  the  simulation  may  indicate  a  need 
to  adjust  CAS  design;  so  production  hard- 
ware must  await  completion  of  this  phase. 

The  CAS  reqvilrea  ground  stations  to  ini- 
tiate CAS  master  time.  The  first  of  theas 
ground  stations  are  currently  scheduled  by 
PAA  for  procurement  using  PT-7a  monies; 
these  first  units  should  be  operational  in 
1974. 

CAS  will  become  truly  effective  only  when 
the  majority  of  the  airq;>ace  users  are 
equipped  since  cooperative  equipment  in  the 
threat  aircraft  is  required.  Recalling  that 
Oeneral  AviaUon  has  In  the  past  constituted 
a  large  percentage  of  the  mld-alr  collision 
situations,  we  have  urged  the  PAA  to  fund 
the  competitive  production  of  CAS  equip- 
ment suitable  for  use  in  Oeneral  Aviation 
aircraft.  The  first  units  of  eqiiipment  suit- 
able for  Installing  In  Oeneral  Aviation  air- 
craft may  be  avaUable  as  early  as  1973. 

With  repud  to  InstaUatlon  of  CAS  equip- 
ment in  airline  aircraft,  we  expect  competi- 
tive production  equipment  to  be  available 
sometime  late  m  1972.  Only  one  manufac- 
turer, the  McDonnell  Douglas  Company,  has 
two  pre-production  airborne  OAS  tinits  about 
ready  to  test  in  their  own  aircraft  prior  to 
releasing  them  to  United  Air  Lines  which  Is 
currently  making  wiring  provisions  to  receive 
this  equipment.  Although  three  other  manu- 
facturers, Bendlx  Avionics,  Pt.  Lauderdale, 
Florida;  Sierra  Research,  Buffalo.  New  York; 
and  WUcox  Electric,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
also  participated  in  an  airline  funded  filgbt 
test  program  by  providing  "bread-board" 
equipment,  none  of  them  has  completed  a 
pre-production  model.  These  manufacturers 
havs  Informed  us  that  an  airline  pre-produc- 
tion model  could  not  be  avaUable  in  lees  than 
14  months  from  now.  Production  equipment 
would  require  a  minimum  of  four  additional 
months. 

In  the  meantime  arrangements  are  under- 
way. In  coordination  with  ICAO,  to  Initiate 
international  discussion  on  OAS  at  its  meet- 
ing next  April. 

Oonsldarlng  tbe  complexities  Involved  I 
think  It  fair  to  say  that  the  CAS  program 
Is  moving  forward  as  rapidly  aa  possible.  I 


assure  you  of  my  personal  efforts,  and  those 
of  our  member  airlines,  to  continue,  as  we 
have  for  the  past  decade,  to  be  the  leaders  in 
pressing  for  tbe  InstaUatlon  of  airborne  col- 
lision avoidance  devices,  not  only  in  airline 
aircraft,  but  aU  other  aircraft  that  share  tbe 
air^Mce  with  us. 

We  appreciate  yotir  action  to  champion  the 
cause  of  airborne  CAS  and  assure  you  of  our 
wholehearted  and  enthusiastic  support. 
CordlaUy. 

S.  a.  TiPTOw. 

The  replies  from  the  Air  Transport 
Association  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration are  generally  encouraging, 
although  I  believe  the  FAA  could  eiQ)edite 
approval  of  the  CAS  system  currently 
being  simulated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reply  fron  the 
D^artment  of  Defense  is  an  expression 
of  gross  disregard  for  airline  safety,  if 
not  for  military  personnel,  then  certainly 
for  civilian  crews  and  passengers  who 
might  have  the  mlsfortime  to  become 
involved  in  a  crash  with  a  military  air- 
craft as  happened  on  June  6,  1971,  over 
California. 

The  Department  of  Defense  singly 
dismisses  the  collision  avoidance  sjrs- 
tem  as  too  costly  and  not  practical,  fall- 
ing to  realize  that  a  commitment  to  its 
implementation  by  all  aircraft,  including 
military,  would  substantially  reduce  its 
cost,  and  that  a  CAS  system  for  general 
aviation  aircraft  can.  and  is  being,  de- 
veloped at  a  reasonable  cost  to  general 
aviatica. 

I  am  pleased  that  Piedmont  Airlines, 
Inc.,  with  a  fleet  of  42  Jet  and  tuibopn^ 
airUners  has  bec<xne  the  first  domestic 
carrier  to  order  a  collision  avoidance 
system,  and  first  models  of  the  unit  are 
scheduled  for  delivery  to  Piedmont  in 
March  1972  for  certification  testing  in 
Boeing  737  Jets.  Production  eQU^ixnent 
delivery  is  scheduled  between  January 
and  April  1973. 

Other  airlines  should  follow  Piedmont's 
lead  in  this  area  and  the  Air  Transport 
Association  should  urge  its  members  to 
do  so. 

I  am  pleased  also  that  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  H<»iorable  Jack 
Brooks,  chairman  of  the  Government 
Activities  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  Is 
reviewing  the  progress  being  made  <hi 
collision  avoidance  systems.  On  Tuesday, 
August  13.  1971.  the  Bendlx  Corp.  testi- 
fied before  Congressman  Bkooks'  silb- 
oommittee  and  I  would  also  like  to  Insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcors  a  copy  of  that 
testimony  concerning  the  work  of  Bendlx 
in  the  collision  avoidance  area: 

A  Statbuxnt  bt  Watkb  O.  Skkab,  Pbocsaic 
Majtaobb  roa  Coujsion  AvomAvcx  Ststkms 

roa  TBZ  BBNDIX  COBPOaATION  on  THX  8T7B- 

jscr    or   Anuaurr    Collikon    AvomAxca 
Ststkks 

Sir:  Tbe  Bendlx  Oorporatlon  for  over 
thirty  years  has  been  reoognlaed  aa  a  lead- 
ing stq>pUer  of  products  to  ths  aviation  and 
aezTMpaoe  Industries.  We  have  designed.  traUt 
and  marketed  our  aviation  rteotronlos  (avl- 
onlos)  products  to  vlrtuaUy  avsry  aliUns  In 
the  tree  world.  Also,  we  havs  developed  and 
marketed  a  oomplets  avionics  prodtiot  llns 
for  the  general  aviation  industry  hers  and 
OTsraeas.  And  many  of  our  sophlstioated  tf  ec- 
tronic  communlcatlona  and  navigation  ays- 
tems  sre  flying  on  X7J9.  and  forslgn  military 
alnralt.  As  such  ws  have  eztenalvs  experi- 


ence and  have  acquired  an  acute  knowledge 
of  the  reqiilrements.  operations  and  support 
needed  to  fulfill  these  Industry  and  aervlos 
needs. 

As  far  back  as  1956  Bendlx  began  wortdng 
with  tbe  aircraft  collision  avoidance  prob- 
lem. Dr.  J.  S.  MorreU,  a  mathematician  now 
retired  from  Bendlx,  defined  the  aircraft 
coUlslon  proUem  and  offered  a  theory  by 
which  electronic  equipment  could  be  devel- 
oped to  give  pUots  of  aircraft  on  potential 
collision  courses  warning  and  fil{^t  com- 
mands to  avoid  impact. 

Dr.  MorreU  detennlned  tbe  problem  would 
beat  be  solved  by  measuring  tbe  range  and 
rate  of  change  of  range  of  approaching  alr- 
craflt.  Tbe  tecbnlqiie  is  now  known  as  TAXT 
and  is  preseutly  employed  in  tbe  Bendlx 
IMAOE  system  as  weU  as  In  tbe  McOomkaQ/ 
Douglaa  EROS  system.  (IMAOE  Is  an  acronym 
for  Intruder  Monitoring  and  Ouidance 
Equlpmant.) 

Another  Industry  accepted  theory  of  Dr. 
Morrell's  is  tbe  necessity  for  a  directed  ma- 
neuver, as  provided  by  the  collision  avoidance 
syprt«m,  for  high  perfonnanoe  aircraft.  His 
analysis  also  indicated  that  a  sln^llfled  PWI 
(Proximity  Warning  Indicator)  concept 
would  be  Inadeqtiate. 

A  OdUslon  Avoldanoe  Technical  Working 
Qroup  cstaUlshed  in  1967  and  comprising 
members  of  the  Air  Ttunsport  Association,  tbe 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  tbe  mlUtary  serv- 
loee  and  the  avionics  industry,  early  in  their 
deUberatlons  recognized  tbe  "TAU"  ap- 
proach as  tbe  beat  solution  to  the  avoldanoe 
problem.  After  an  examination  of  aU  recog- 
nized airborne  data  exchanging  techniques, 
the  working  group  concluded  that  a  newly 
emsiglng  technology.  caUed  Tlme/Prequ«Qcy 
best  provided  tbe  information  for  tbe  TAU 
computation.  Time/Frequency,  a  technology 
that  permits  one  way  ranging  otltenA  tbe 
required  capacity  for  several  decades  of 
gfuwtb. 

Based  on  t^Us  and  our  confidence  that  we 
could  design  and  buUd  such  a  system.  TVmrtlx 
funded  an  aotive  hardware  development  pro- 
gram to  produce  faaslbiUty  test  models  of  the 
systems,  sa  did  ctiiers  in  the  industry. 

Extensive  flight  tests  were  conducted  by 
the  Martin-Marietta  Corporation  on  com- 
patible equlpmenU  designed  by  several  man- 
ufactiurers  during  the  period  from  June  to 
November  1969.  On  March  20.  1970  tbe  Air 
Transport  Association  Issued  a  report  stat- 
ing tbe  tests  bad  been  successftU  and  that 
they  bad  demonstrated  tbe  TAT7-tlme/fre- 
quency  method  would  provide  pUots  with 
warning  and  flight  commands  to  prevent  col- 
lisions, and  that  the  system  as  then  con- 
ceived bad  the  capacity  to  accommodate  all 
users  of  tbe  airspace  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. That  is,  tbe  TAU-time /frequency  col- 
lision avoidance  technique  is  the  only  tested 
concept  that  would  appear  to  provide  the 
degree  of  protection  required  for  tbe  ftUl 
spectrum  at  performance  of  civU  and  mlU- 
tary aircraft. 

At  tbe  conclusion  of  the  feaslbUlty  flight 
tests,  Bendlx  embarked  on  a  three  objective 
program  leading  to  the  present  "IMAQE" 
system. 

Our  first  ohjeetive  was  to  determine  the 
compatlblUty  of  the  system  to  the  total  air 
trafllc  control  environment.  To  do  this  we 
monitored  tbe  FAA  simulation  tests  of  this 
system  conducted  at  NAFBC  to  determine  If 
any  minor  modifications  wo\Ud  be  required 
to  bring  about  ths  desired  coixq;>atlbUlty. 

Our  second  objective  was  to  undertake  an 
advanced  technoUigy  study  to  determine 
what  new  electronic  components  or  circuit 
techniques  might  be  avaUable  to  optimise 
the  system  design.  This  program  produced 
two  significant  results.  Ons  Is  that  we  now 
find  new  oomponenta  which  can  simplify 
ths  computer  portion  of  the  system;  and  two. 
we  can  incorporate  what  we  caU  sslf-tsst 
and  monitoring  drotUts  .  .  .  something  re- 
ferred to  as  "taU  safe"  elrculta. 
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13i«M  AT*  teelmlquM  tued  1c  mcKtem  orttt- 
oH  avlonlos  BjiUam,  sucli  w  fllg:tiit  oontrala 
•od  »n  rxm  inidtuled  In  the  Bendlz  IMAOB 

Our  third  dbjeetlve  inm  to  efWIrti  tbe 
Mwiing  of  our  engliieerliig  and  produeUoo 
prognms  to  mMC  tbib  Uuauatry^  nMds  wHb 
«3M  lat«at  Mtite-oC^tliA-art  aqtHpunxnt.  We  ae- 
oomplUtMXl  this  b7  maJntoming  dose  UalaoD 
wltb  loduatry  groups  and  cognlaant  IndlTld- 
\MriB.  ObTlooaly.  today's  hearing  here  le  a  part 
of  thwt  program. 

Bendlx.  like  McDonneU/Douglaa  and  the 
potenttal  aliUne  ueare  of  this  equtpment. 
kix>w  that  any  ultimate  system  concept  mnat 
also  iTwI^Kle  a  tow  ooat  veraloci  ol  OAS  to  be 
oonqMvtlble  with  the  general  aTtedan  markets 
^•nA  the  many  private  Individual  alrcntft 
ownerM  ahiUty  to  purchase  su6h  equipment. 

The  airlines  industry  has  Indicated  accept- 
ance of  the  Tlme/nequency  system.  Their 
Industry  standards  group.  Aeronautical 
Radio,  Incorporated  has  developed  a  system 
design  characteristic  (^McUeatlaa) .  Bendlz 
as  a  major  supplier  to  the  general  aviation 
Industry  has  also  devtioped  preliminary  de- 
Mgns  for  a  companion  Tlme/Requency  sys- 
tem to  toe  offered  to  the  general  avlaMon 
market. 

I  think  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
f^tT*^"— .  In  the  interest  of  belsig  oonqwtible 
With  the  general  aviation  user,  are  willing  to 
oazry  the  burden  of  providing  the  preclsloD 
time  Btandaids  needed  by  the  general  avia- 
tion pilot  to  synchronise  his  system.  When 
lOie  general  aviation  aircraft  la  m  the  vicinity 
of  an  alrtlner,  and  this  can  be  up  to  00  mllee 
away,  his  system  will  be  timed  automattcaUy 
by  the  master  system  carried  on  the  airliner. 

Additionally,  the  FAA  can  Install  groand 
stations  to  provide  this  synchroDlzatlon. 

Z  would  like  to  say  here  some  things  that 
are  not  always  too  weu  understood  when 
dlsouaslng  «v<»n»<nm  avoldanoe.  First,  CAS  U 
not  the  primary  system — that  Is,  the  present 
and  future  ATO  system  is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide adequate  separatloci.  instrumsntatloci 
MKl  nilea  for  safe  flight.  However,  should  an 
Impending  coUlsloci  sltxiatlon  arise,  and  such 
Mtuatlons  do  arise,  then  at  least  fbr  some 
yean  to  come,  we  may  wtf  1  depend  on  tanple- 
mentatlon  of  the  TAU  principle. 

Also,  It  is  prerequlslts  tSiat  aU  users  of 
the  airspace  play  taie  same  role  wltb  com- 
patible equipment.  This  Includes  the  alr- 
lloea,  the  military,  and  the  general  aviation 
users  of  the  alr^woe.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  It  also  requires  a  coopwatlve  sys- 
tem, which  Is  what  the  TAU  method  Is.  Fur- 
ther, the  system  should  not  just  warn  the 
pilot  of  potential  danger,  It  Should  evaluate 
the  situation  and  UA\  him  what  to  do. 

Further,  we  are  aware  of  TUne/Ftequency 
devetopmenta  in  France,  which  could  crsate 
future  stscdardlzatlon  proUens  If  we  here 
In  the  muted  Statea  ace  \mable  to  agree  to 
or  d^ay  In  setting  the  guidelines  for  the 
future  of  the  aviation  Industry.  We  feel 
strongly  that  the  Implementation  of  this 
program  should  proceed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sUde  so  that  we  wUl  have  an  opportunity 
to  discus  compatibility  of  foreign  mads  sys- 
tems with  ours,  particularly  for  foreign  car- 
xlsrs  who  will  be  operating  In  VS.  airspace. 

BpedflcaUy,  we  feel  the  following  actions 
are  needed  to  oomplete  Implemsntatlon  of 
OAS: 

1.  BMognlatng  tbs  requirements  and  rs- 
spcmslbllltlss  of  the  FAA  In  oontroUlng  the 
alrqwce  within  the  TTntted  States,  ws  hops 
that  the  PAA  will  clarify  Its  acceptaaos  of 
ths  Tlme/nreqeuney  OAS  oonospt.  and  pub- 
lish guldaoos  dooumsnta  for  the  manufke- 
turlng  and  user  Industries. 

a.  FAA  groand  station  BFP^  (requests  for 
ptoposalB).  alttng  studies,  procuremsnt  and 
Implementation  tfwuld  oommenoe  to  anoonr- 
afs  widespread  utlUaatlon  of  alxtMms  OAS. 
In  slmUar  programs  In  ths  past  (Air  TkaOc 
Control  Peaoon.  Distance  Msasurlnc  Iqulp- 
mant)  tb«  FAA  has  stq>parted  the  dertfop- 


mant  of  low  oost  general  aviation  equipment. 
Such  a  program  for  a  fuUy  compatible  Oen- 
eral  Aviation  Tlme/Ftequency  CAS  could 
also  be  helpful.  In  this  instanos,  to  aocelsrate 
Its  availability  and  lower  the  Initial  cost. 

3.  The  FCC  has  already  undotaken  pro- 
posed action  to  clear  the  1600  MHZ  band  to 
allow  interference  free  operation  of  the  OAS 
systems.  This  will  have  to  l>e  completed  and 
licensee  issued  to  allow  CAS  transmitting  sys- 
tems to  operate  in  normal  service. 

4.  In  April  of  1S72  the  Seventh  Annual 
Air  Navigation  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organisation  will  be 
held.  CAS  Is  echeduled  for  the  agenda.  The 
US.  should  devtiop  a  strong  position  In  favor 
of  the  time/frequency  system  to  assure 
worldwide  adoptlcn. 

6.  We  hope  the  FAA  and  DOD  will  enter 
Into  a  joint  clvU/mUltary  program  for  col- 
lision avoidance  as  they  often  have  In  the 
past  for  other  programs,  so  that  all  users  of 
the  airspace  can  share  In  this  measure  of 
extra  protection. 

In  conclusion.  In  the  Ttane  Frequency  GAS 
we  have  a  device  dnn(»strated  to  be  f esslble, 
that  represents  a  19-year  evolutionary  pro- 
gram with  active  parUdptuits  from  all  seg- 
ments of  the  aeroepace  Industry.  Becognlz- 
Ing  the  multlyear  devdopment  cyde  of  an 
Indiistry  program,  oonoeptlan,  flight  evalu- 
ation, speolflcatlon  writing  with  Industry  co- 
ordination, and  finally  hardware  development 
and  production,  any  change  In  direction  at 
this  point  would  add  a  minimum  of  foxir 
years  to  the  avallabUlty  of  this  vital  safety 
device. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  having  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  views  on  CAS 
before  this  Committee  and  we  hope  that  we 
have  contributed  Information  that  will  assist 
the  Committee  In  their  deliberations. 

Thank  you. 


SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES  NO.  28 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Oonzalsz)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OONZAIjEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  an  old  saying  In  Spanish  to  the  effect: 
"Don  Dlnero  Poderoso  Caballero,"  mean- 
ing, roughly  speaking:  "Sir  Mon^,  A 
Mighty  Powerful  Oentleman."  This  old 
refrain  comes  to  my  mind  when  the  name 
Frank  W.  Sharp  is  mentioned.  Here  In- 
deed is  a  powerful  gentleman,  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
financial  and  political  scandals  this  cen- 
tury; you  would  think  he  would  at  least 
be  considered  eligible  for  criminal  cul- 
paUlity.  Ever  since  the  malodorous  situ- 
ation in  my  loved  State  of  Texas  came 
to  light  early  this  year,  by  virtue  of  a 
civil  suit  filed  by  the  SEC  in  a  Dallas 
Federal  court,  the  question  agitating 
every  thinking  Texas  mind  was:  "Well, 
what  Is  going  to  come  of  this.  When  are 
criminal  charges  going  to  be  filed?"  No 
one  said  anything,  not  even  the  loqua- 
cious and  pugnacious  dlBtrict  attorney  in 
the  southern  district  of  Texas,  one  An- 
thony J.  P.  Farrls. 

Suddenly,  unexpectedly  and  shocking- 
ly, the  Washington  Post  in  Washington, 
D.C.  annouDoed  In  a  promlneat,  by-lloed 
story  quoting  the  second  biggest  panjan- 
drum in  the  formidable  Justice  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Kll^- 
detost.  that  Prank  Sharp  had  bem  given 
a  3-year  probated  sentence,  a  fine  of 
$5,000  and  immunity  from  further  pros- 
ecution. Hie  fhree-chlnned  district  at- 
torney, the  one  and  same  Anthony  J.  P. 


Farrls  Joined  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. That  was  that.  Everyone  asked. 
Well,  whoa  was  Sharp  indicted? 

Well,  later  on  It  was  discovered  there 
had  been  no  indictment.  This  whole  busi- 
neas  was  the  result  of  a  cozy  deal,  all 
arranged  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  defense  counsel,  who;  interestingly 
enough.  Is  the  former  district  attorney 
and  Mr.  Anthony  J.  P.  Farris's  predeces- 
sor. 

What  neither  the  panjandrums  of  the 
Justice  Department  or  the  legal  moguls 
or  the  newspapers  or  the  newspaper  col- 
umnists mentioned  was  that  traveling  all 
the  way  from  Houston  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  make  this  deal  and  an- 
nounce it,  in  cozy  companionship  was  the 
district  attorney,  the  one  and  only 
Anthony  J.  P.  Parris,  and  Sharp's  lawyer. 
Oh,  how  countless  of  hundreds  of  de- 
fense attorneys  would  love  to  have  the 
chatice  for  such  convenient  and  quickie 
deals. 

So,  Don  Dlnero  Poderoso  Caballero, 
with  money  or  the  promise  thereof,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Poderosos  Caballero,  had  man- 
aged to  purchase  the  beet  supermarket, 
ready-wrapped  justice  anybody  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  its  so- 
called  Justice  Department  ever  recorded. 

Mr.  Sharp,  Poderoso  Don  Dlnero,  more- 
over, for  years  had  hired  himself  another 
leffal  baron,  one  Will  Wilson,  ex-attor- 
ney general  of  the  State  of  Texas,  ex- 
candidate  for  U.S.  attorney,  ex-candidate 
for  the  trreat  ofiBce  of  Oovemor  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  a  few  other  pur- 
chases thai  have  since  come  to  Ught  and 
have  continued  to  shake  Texas  and  the 
Nation. 

Just  coincidentally,  when  Mr.  Will 
Wilson,  the  legal  baron,  now  esconced  as 
the  dUef  prosecutor  for  the  Justice  De- 
partmmt  as  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  Criminal  Matters,  was  the  attorney 
general  of  Texas,  he  granted  Mr.  Frank 
W.  Sharp  his  charter  for  his  State  bank. 

This  has  be^i  one  big  happy,  congenial 
gang,  when  I  think  of  Frank  Sharp  and 
his  Sharptown  Follies. 

Well,  now  Don  Dlnero,  Frank  Sharp, 
managed  to  get  a  nice  Judge,  who  in  this 
quickie,  packaged,  dispensary  of  coin- 
machine  Justice,  expressed  great  admira- 
tion fbr  the  accused  appearing  before 
him.  He,  even  to  the  point  of  being  ob- 
sequious was  asking  Sharp's  permisslcm 
to  come  back  2  hours  or  so  later  in  order 
to  pronounce  sentence— "If  it  is  all  right 
with  you.  Mr.  Sharp." 

Ah.  yes.  Mr.  8p«Jcer  and  colleagues: 
Don  Dlnero,  MUY  Poderoso  Caballero. 


AMTRAK  OFF  TO  A  SLOW  START 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ubder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staooxss) 
Is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 30, 1970,  Public  Law  91-618  was  en- 
acted into  law.  It  created  the  corporation 
now  known  as  Amtrak.  As  the  pream- 
ble states,  the  act  was  Intended  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  an  estab- 
lishment of  improved  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice in  the  United  States.  We  expected 
progress.  We  knew  then  that  we  had  a 
long  way  to  go  to  get  high  quality  pas- 
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senger  service  in  this  country.  It  was 
expensive  to  the  taxpayers.  We  started 
out  with  a  grant  of  $40  million.  We  also 
provided  loan  guarantees  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $100  milliOD.  We  thought 
the  cost  would  be  well  worth  it  to  the 
traveling  public.  The  public  is  paying 
the  price,  but  has  yet  to  get  the  service. 
Amtrak  is  getting  off  to  a  very  slow 
start. 

Complaints  keep  coming  in.  One  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  Congress  said  the 
corporation  should  be  called  "Half 
Track,"  because  the  corporation  cut  rail 
passenger  service  in  the  United  States 
in  half.  Another  gentleman  of  this  body 
told  me  of  his  experience  with  rail  serv- 
ice from  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va., 
to  Washington,  D.C. 

The  gentleman  was  in  White  Sulphur 
Springs  in  June  of  this  year.  He  had  to 
cut  his  visit  short  to  return  to  the  Capital 
on  business.  He  found  that  he  could  not 
get  a  plane  until  the  next  day,  so  he 
called  the  railroad  station.  The  ticket 
agent  said  that  there  was  an  early  morn- 
ing train  passing  through  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  enroute  to  Washington, 
D.C.  The  gentleman  asked  for  accommo- 
dations, including  a  lower  berth.  The 
ticket  agent  said  that  the  pullman  cars 
do  not  go  into  Washington,  D.C,  but 
Instead  are  pulled  off  the  train  at  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  and  sent,  usually  empty 
to  Newport  News,  Va.  The  ticket  agent 
said  that  if  the  pullman  cars  were  sched- 
uled into  Washington,  D.C,  he  could 
fill  the  train  every  night.  When  the  gen- 
tleman asked  who  was  responsible  for 
thlB  scheduling,  the  agent  replied,  "Am- 
trak, Congressman,  and  we  sure  wish 
you  folks  in  Washington,  D.C  would  do 
something  to  get  this  mess  straightened 
out." 

The  gentleman  also  learned  that  the 
cost  of  the  ticket  was  $18,  and  the  cost 
for  pullman  accommodations  was  $40, 
even  though  the  pullman  cars  were  to  be 
taken  off  the  train  in  Charlottesville,  3 
hours  down  the  track.  The  gentleman 
came  back  to  Washington,  D.C.  that 
morning  In  a  reclining  coach  seat,  while 
the  pullman  cars  were  in  fact  detached 
from  the  train  at  C^harlottesville,  and 
sent  empty  to  Newport  News,  Va. 

I  had  a  member  of  my  staff  to  make  an 
Inquiry  into  this  matter.  He  contacted 
an  official  of  Amtrak.  The  official's  ex- 
planatioh  as  to  the  reason  why  tiie  serv- 
ice and  scheduling  was  so  bad  on  this 
run,  was  not  satisfactory.  He  did  say  that 
in  October  there  were  going  to  be  some 
schedule  changes.  He  also  said  that  this 
would  probably  include  a  change  in  ac- 
commodations to  Include  uninterrupted 
pullman  and  dining-car  service  Into 
Washingt<si,  D.C 

We  get  many  promises  from  the  people 
down  at  AMTRAK,  but  we  dont  get  any 
better  rail  passoiger  service.  This  situa- 
tion, faced  by  one  Member  of  Ccmi^ess 
on  ocie  occasion  Is  faced  every  day  by  tiie 
travding  public. 

Recently  another  firsthand  experience 
vras  brous^t  to  my  attention  by  a  family 
residing  In  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  who  plan- 
ned a  visit  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  First 
of  all,  of  course,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
transportation  from  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
to  the  train  out  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  to 


Wa^hin^rtan.  D.C.  Attached  is  communi- 
catl<m  I  received  setting  for  the  "difficul- 
ties my  family  and  I  en>erienced  on  a 
recent  trip  from  Pittsburgh  to  Washing- 
ton by  train." 

WHXttmo,  W.  Va.,  Jvly  24, 1971. 
Bbn.  Basuct  O.  BrtMOOKaa, 
Bouae  of  Sepraentativea,  Banbtum  House 
Ojf^Ice  Building,  WtuhingUm.  D.C. 

Dkak  Ms.  STAoaxas:  Since  you,  ss  Chair- 
man of  the  Oonmurce  Committee,  are  called 
upon  to  make  dedslons  regarding  railroad 
subsidies,  I  would  like  for  you  to  know  ths 
dllOoultles  my  family  and  I  experienced  on  a 
recent  titp  from  Pittri9uigh  to  Washington 
by  train. 

1.  Telephone  Inadequacies:  Beservatlons 
for  ths  trip  Involved  several  telephone  calls 
to  Penn  Central  In  Plttabuitfti.  At  least  three 
times  I  was  left  ^■^"g'^g  on  ths  line  for  what 
seemed  an  Interminable  lengttx  of  time. 

3.  Inadequate  service:  For  a  ctty  the  siae 
of  Pittsburgh,  It  would  seem  that  one  tnitn 
per  day,  with  departure  hour  of  1:06  aju.  for 
Bastem  clttes.  and  arrival  hour  at  1:16  ajn. 
from  these  locations.  Is  Inadeqxiate  or,  at 
most,  discouraging.  With  crime  rampant  in 
our  cities,  the  public  will  not  use  the  serv- 
ice If  n  requires  being  out  at  these  hours. 

3.  Poorly  designed  AMTRAK  sohsdules: 
The  only  Information  available  tn  the  Pitts- 
burgh station  after  houn  was  the  AMISAK 
schedule  poeted  at  the  departure  doon  and 
at  either  side  of  the  reaarvatton  tfttlftn  The 
schedule  Is  so  poorly  set  up  that  I— who  work 
dally  with  inteipretatlaci  of  oompllcated  ma- 
terial— could  not  understand  It.  As  I  recaU, 
only  the  12:50  departure  listed  Ftttsburgh; 
the  1:06  deperture  did  not  list  Pittsburgh  at 
all,  and  this  was  the  time  set  In  our  reserva- 
tion. 

4.  Confusion  In  boarding  train:  Qlvlng 
credit  where  credit  Is  due,  MZs.  Iiiary  Hodges. 
the  Pittsburgh  reeervatlon  clerk,  was  pleas- 
ant and  helpfuL  Even  she  mentioned  the 
confusion  that  goes  with  boarding  a  train 
late  at  night. 

With  the  confusion  brought  on  by  the 
AMTRAK  schedule,  I  aaksd  a  travelets'  aid 
clerk  for  help.  She  advised  that  the  only 
Penn  Central  employee  at  the  station  «m 
the  elevator  man.  When  I  talked  to  him.  he 
was  no  help  at  aJl  as  he  asld  he  ran  the 
elevator  only  for  the  building  nt^*n*^inmr%j>m 
crew  and  he  knew  »«»fcMng  about  sfffiMiil^ 

One  announcement  was  made,  but  it  came 
over  the  speaker  so  gaibled  that  it  oould  not 
have  been  understood  by  anyone  In  the 
building. 

Since  the  best  I  could  make  from  the  Am- 
trak schedule  was  that  our  train  left  at 
12:60.  we  went  out  to  the  loading  area  ahort- 
ly  before  that  time.  Here  we  met  two  con- 
duotors  headed  for  the  train  and  ttiey  told 
us  It  was  Waahlngton-bound.  And  even  one 
of  them  made  the  conment  that  he  wished 
"someone  around  here  knew  ■"m^^'ng  .  .  .•• 

8.  Assigned  seat  tvot^tde:  After  boarding 
the  oo«toh,  we  went  to  seats  nrrigntil  In  the 
reservation,  and  these  were  occupied  by 
others.  Ths  psitmmiii  said  asat  numbsrs 
meant  nntblng  and  we  oould  alt  anywhsre. 

5.  T>ln1ng  oar  service:  The  boys  were  look- 
ing forward  to  breakfast  on  the  train,  but  It 
turned  out  much  less  than  pleasant^  We  sat 
at  a  table  with  a  «<t|p.ie»^  elderly  woman, 
and  as  She  flnlsbert.  breakfast  and  had  wattsd 
sons  time  tar  a  oheok,  Ae  almply  and  polite- 
ly aaksd  the  attendant  f orbar  ohe^.  Be 
rudely  said  ■rtmt^^hing  about  having  "only 
«wo  hands,  lady."  8hs  {deaaantly  replied  that 
•ha  was  in  no  huny;  and  when  I  «««««~»«*«>t 
to  her  about  the  rudsness,  she  said  at  dinner 
the  night  before,  the  treatment  was  even 
worse. 

An  added  note:  Continental  breaktest  of 
roU  or  toast,  ooffee.  and  Juloa  Mt  $1 J6  la  fUr 
for  train  asrrlca— tmt  not  wlisn  the  rails  at* 
a  seml-stato.  packaged  variety.  And  on*  oC  ttks 


boys  said  his  orange  Juloe  looked  like  some- 
one had  ahatved  In  It. 

T.  liaek  of  communication  regarding  de- 
lays. At  Harrtabuig,  we  were  delayed  almost 
an  hour,  and  at  no  ttms  did  any  xaUroad 
personnel  make  any  announcement  regard- 
ing the  delay  or  when  we  would  proceed. 

a.  Snafu  In  Washington:  Flmt,  the  train 
was  an  hour  late.  Then,  the  **t4rm*ing  took 
too  long.  The  Plttrtaurgh  clerk  suggested 
that  we  pick  up  return  tldsta  when  w«  ar- 
rived In  Washington.  When  I  went'  to  tfte 
desk,  I  banded  the  derk  a  card  with  detaUed 
Information  covering  the  reservation.  She 
seemed  confused  ss  to  what  to  do  and  seemed 
reluctant  to  serve;  and  I  suggested  thst  If 
she  could  not  help,  to  direct  me  to  some- 
one who  ooiUd.  She  then  went  to  wTi^i^bw 
part  of  the  ofBce,  end  after  some  time  re- 
turned with  the  Inf  onnatlon  that  there  was 
a  mlx-up  and  there  was  a  change  In  our  pce- 
vlouBly  assigned  seats. 

9.  Lack  of  Ixiggage  carts  at  arrival  points: 
When  we  got  oO  In  Washington  we,  of  oouzae, 
were  quite  some  distance  from  the  station. 
As  we  were  jogging  along  with  our  luggage. 
I  saw  an  Amtrak  representative  coming  with 
an  empty  luggage  carrier.  When  I  asked  >»<»« 
where  we  could  get  one,  he  kindly  gave  us 
the  one  he  was  pushing.  These  cars  could  be 
placed  near  unloading  posts  at  train  arrival 
hours. 

10.  Again,  confusion  in  boarding  train:  As 
we  went  to  board  the  train  on  the  return 
trip,  I  showed  an  employee  (J.  A.  Hayes  on 
nametag)  our  tU^kets,  and  he  said  "Oet  on." 
When  we  got  on,  again  the  same  story — 
someone  had  our  assigned  seats.  We  took 
other  numbered  seats,  and  when  passengers 
got  on  and  asked  why  we  were  In  their 
seats.  It  occurred  to  me  we  might  ba  In 
the  wrong  car.  With  the  help  of  a  conductor. 
I  fotmd  we  were  In  the  wrong  coach,  so  the 
boys  and  I  had  to  pick  up  luggage,  get  off, 
and  walk  some  distance  to  the  proper  car. 
In  getting  off,  I  asked  Mr.  Hayes  why  he 
misdirected  us,  and  his  reply  was  anything 
but  courteous. 

11.  On  the  plus  slds:  Ths  ooaches  were 
clean  and  comfortably  air  conditioned.  The 
boys.  14  and  16.  loved  the  train  ride,  and  I 
found  It  very  relaxing  and  pleasant,  except 
for  the  boarding  dlfflcultlee. 

I  tmderstand  that,  with  Oovemment  aid. 
Amtrak  has  been  set  t^)  to  provide  psssengar 
service  throughout  the  country.  But  I'm 
wondering,  after  our  reoent  experience.  If 
Oovemment  aid  to  railroads  should  not  re- 
quire soms  responsibility  for  providing  at 
least  reasonably  satlsfsctcry  service  to  the 
public. 

As  a  taxpayer,  I  reeent  spending  tax  dcd- 
lars  to  help  Industries  If  they  appear  to  pay 
excessive  amounts  to  mahogany-towered 
executives  who,  frcan  the  evidence,  seem  to 
be  unaware  of  Inefficiencies  In  their  or- 
ganisations. 

It  would  seem  that  if  railroads  would  q>end 
a  larger  portion  of  their  funds  on  a  market- 
ing program  of  year-round  planned  tours  to 
prlndpid  cities  and  reorsaUon  spots  all  over 
ths  country,  they  should  fare  faiHy  well 
financially.  Driving  <hi  our  hl^ways.  par- 
ticularly In  congested  metropolitan  sreas.  Is 
getttog  more  prsoarloua  aaoh  year.  This 
situation  could  be  eased  by  greater  uss  of 
raUways  If  mads  attraettre  to  travelers— 
with  the  market  ranging  firora  leisure-mlndsd 
retirees  to  young  atiiooi  children. 

rm  sorry  to  have  gon*  to  such  length  In 
telling  you  about  our  experience  with 
Amtrak.  but  the  sjasll  dstalla  ars  the  things 
that  ua  the  tra*  story  of  a  ssrvlos  Industry. 
I  feel  that  Amtrak  will  not  survlvs  If  service 
Is  not  Improved,  and  this  would  msan  Ixaa 
of  our  investsd  tax  doDan. 
Slnoeraiy  youn. 

Amr  r.  OuvB, 
Mia.  B.  &  OUtct. 
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Oentlonen.  if  this  situation  does  not 
start  improTing  rapidly  we  may  have  to 
do  something  aboirt  tt. 

AMTRAK  Is  »  vOluinfl  type  passenger 
busliiMs. 

Tb*  president  took  office  In  May,  with  the 
problem  of  selecting  top  management,  Le., 
'Tloe  presidents,  etc.  The  next  step  obviously 
was  to  project  a  pattern  of  operations. 

Tbare  seems  to  be  reluetanoe  on  the  part 
of  the  Incorporators  and  the  management 
to  bring  In  any  experlenoed  mllroart  passenger 
personnel,  at  least  on  a  temporary  basis,  to 
develop  a  functional  approach  to  the 
problem. 

How  much  longer  before  these  trains  will 
attract  any  volume  of  "travelers?"  The  losses 
are  piling  up. 

The  "trial  and  error"  method  takes  con- 
siderable time  and  expense. 

To  summarlas,  the  ineocporators  spent  ap- 
proximately well  over  a  million  dollars  for 
consultants,  lawyers,  and  telephones,  to 
negotiate  with  the  railroads,  to  put  these 
discontinued  long-hattl  trains  back  on  the 
tracks,  with  the  same  management  and  per- 
sonnel and  high  fares  and  tremendous  losses. 
This  la  all  charged  to  the  AMTRAK  account. 


MORE  POWER  THAN  ANY  PRESI- 
DENT EVER  HAD  TO  COMBAT 
INFLATION 

(Mrs.  8DUJVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricoso  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  SUUJVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  said  yesterday  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  consider  doing  something  about  in- 
flation if  Ccxigress  would  hold  extensive 
hearings  on  all  of  the  programs  at- 
tempted in  the  past  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere  and  see  whether  any  of  them 
ever  worked. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  this,  but  in 
my  opinion  we  do  not  need  extensive 
hearings  into  the  whole  history  of  man's 
attempts  to  cope  with  economic  disloca- 
tion before  something  is  done  about  soar- 
ing prices  and  catchup  wage  increases 
followed  by  more  price  increases  and 
more  wage  increases,  and  en  and  on  and 
on. 

It  is  much  too  late  for  an  academic 
review  of  history.  The  question  is,  What 
powers  does  the  President  need  that  the 
Congress  has  not  already  given  him  to 
meet  this  i»oUem  intdligently  and  ef- 
fectively? 

l&i.  Nixon  already  has  more  power — 
ri^t  now — ^than  any  President  ever  had 
In  the  history  of  this  country  to  com- 
bat inflationary  conditions.  He  has  even 
greater  powers  than  Presidents  Roose- 
velt and  Truman  had  during  all  of  World 
War  n  and  more  than  President  Truman 
had  during  the  Korean  war.  Say  what 
you  will  about  tfie  stabilization  programs 
of  those  palods,  they  did  stop  all  price 
and  wage  increases  and  rent  and  salary 
increases  that  could  not  be  justified  on 
the  basis  of  strict  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  Nixon's  price— wage— salary— and 
rent  control  powers  are  the  broadest  ever 
written  into  law.  And  so  are  his  powers  to 
have  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  control 
credit — not  Just  consumer  and  residen- 
tial real  estate  credit  but  aU  forms  of 
credit.  Nettber  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 


velt nor  Harry  S  Truman  could  control 
interest  rates  across  the  board,  or  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  all  fonns  of 
credit. 

These  extremely  broad  powers,  given  to 
President  mxon  in  1960  and  1970,  can  be 
used  seieotlvely  or  universally.  Surely  he 
has  oiough  economic  experts  in  his  vast 
bureaucracy,  and  enough  people  he  can 
draw  on  from  this  entire  country,  to  ad- 
vise him  how  to  use  this  power  carefully 
and  with  restraint  to  stop  this  inflation 
in  its  tracks.  What  is  lacking  in  the  White 
House  and  the  administration  is  the 
courage  to  use,  or  try,  any  of  these  vast 
powers  to  stabilize  prices,  wages,  salaries, 
rents,  and  credit. 

If  the  President  wants  Congress  to  hold 
heuings  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping public  Interest  in,  and  support 
for.  inflation  omtrols,  he  obviously  is  not 
keeping  up  with  the  mail  which  is  coming 
into  Washington  from  people  all  over 
the  country  demanding  action.  The  pub- 
lic support  for  acticm  already  exists. 


OIVINO  BLOOD  SAVES  LIVES 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  my  bill  HJl.  853  which 
would  allow  a  $25  tax  deduction  for  vol- 
untary blood  donations  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. This  bill  is  now  cosponsored 
by  40  Members  of  Congress. 

The  crisis  of  insufficient  Mood  dona- 
tions is  compounded  by  the  danger  of 
contaminated  blood.  Too  great  a  percent- 
age of  donated  blood  comes  from  com- 
mensal blood  donors,  who  are  10  times 
as  likely  to  transmit  serum  hepatitis  as 
are  voluntary  donors.  Dtmees  also  run 
the  risk  of  contracting  Jaundice  and  liver 
disease. 

To  reduce  the  percentage  of  blood  do- 
nated by  commercial  donors,  we  need  to 
substantially  Increase  the  number  of  do- 
nations from  disease-free  individuals. 
HJR.  853  is  designed  to  do  Just  that,  for, 
as  stated  by  Joshua  Lederberg  in  the 
appmded  article: 

The  tax  Incoittve  provided  by  the  Mil  will 
be  relatlv*  luattractlve  to  the  traditional 
type  of  ooBunerdal  blood  donor,  both  be- 
cause he  Is  likely  to  pay  very  little  Income 
tax  anyhow  and  because  the  benefit  may 
be  deferred  for  many  months. 

I  am  pleased  at  the  support  which 
HJl.  853  has  received,  and  I  am  adding 
below  the  complete  list  of  cosponsors.  I 
am  also  including  a  copy  of  an  article 
from  the  Simday  Washington  Post  by 
Joshua  Lederberg,  professor  of  genetics 
at  the  Stanford  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

LiBT  or  OoaroNBoas  or  HJL  853 

Kdward  L  Koch.  Bella  Abeug,  Lea  Aq>ln, 
Olenn  Anderson,  Hennan  Badlllo,  Jonathan 
Bingham.  Frank  Brasoo,  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

Shirley  Chlaholm.  Jorge  Cordova,  Bonald 
Dellums,  Don  Sdwards,  Jodius  KUberg.  Ham- 
Uton  Fiah.  Jr..  BUI  TnaaA,  James  Pulton. 

sua  Qnmo,  Seymour  Halpem.  Julia  But- 
ler Hknsen,  Michael  Harrington.  Henry  Rel- 
stoakl.  William  Hungate,  Hastlnga  Kstth. 
Norman  lient. 

Mike  MoCoimack.  Abner  Mlkva.  Panen 


Mitchell,    Bardford    Morse,    James    CHara. 
Claude  Pepper,  Otis  Pike,  Charles  Rangel. 

Peter  Rodino,  Benjamin  Roeentbal,  Har- 
old Runnels,  Paul  Sarbanes,  Jamee  Scbeuer, 
B.  F.  Sisk,  Robert  Tieman,  Jim  Wright. 

Thi  Dnjoaca  or  TAono  Biooo 
( By  Joshua  Lederberg) 

"Olvlng  blood  saves  Uvea"  was  ods  of  the 
last  conunemcratlve  apjMals  of  the  (dd  TTJS. 
Post  Office  Department.  Its  piirpose  was  to 
encourage  more  generosity  from  lOO  million 
potential  donors  of  blood  who  contribute  to 
an  already  deteriorating  and  dlaorganlaed 
system  of  collection  by  staying  home. 

We  cannot  easily  tell  whether  such  an 
appeal  has  had  any  effect,  for  lack  of  ocaapn- 
hmslve  national  statistics.  Richard  M.  Tit- 
muss,  In  "The  dft  Ralatlooshlp,"  gueeses 
that  about  8  million  pints  are  coUected  year- 
ly, and  soxne  3  million  of  these  are  iinac- 
counted  for.  How  many  of  these  were  wasted, 
how  many  were  utilized  in  unreported  trans- 
fusions is  not  known.  As  every  potential 
donor  ts  a  potential  donee,  we  all  have  a 
stake  In  the  Integrity  and  efficiency  of  the 
system.  Transfusions  of  blood  vmrdoubtedly 
save  hundreds  of  thoiisands  of  lives  each 
year  and  no  reliable  substitute  is  known  for 
many  of  Its  uses. 

But  blood  Is  sometimes  a  treacherous  gift, 
for  at  least  3,000  patients  die  each  year,  not 
from  their  primary  disease  or  Injury,  but 
from  hepatitis  derived  by  transfusion  of  In- 
fected blood.  Acoording  to  J.  O.  Allen,  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  at  Stanford,  transfusloo 
h«patltls  Is  grossly  underreported  and  the 
hazard  may  be  much  greater.  Generally  about 
1  per  cent  of  patients  who  have  received 
blood  transfusions  tindergo  a  risk  of  jaundice 
and  liver  (llsease  which  may  not  appear  iintU 
several  months  later.  Dr.  Allen  has  argued 
for  many  years  that  the  main  burden  of  thla 
risk  stems  from  the  use  of  "oocomerelal 
blood,"  as  oppoaed  to  that  from  vtdimtary 
donors.  In  recent  years  these  dalma  have 
been  substantiated  on  the  basis  of  new 
knowledge  ot  the  hepatitis  virus. 

TBS  AUSTBAUAM  AMTiaSH 

It  Is  hard  to  imagine  a  man  esoteric, 
seemingly  more  xiseless  line  of  research  than 
the  study  of  new  blood  factors  In  Australian 
aboriginals  and  Peruvian  Indians.  This  sort 
of  game  might  Inspire  congressmen  ^t>41 
presidents  to  demand  that  sdentlBts  stop 
playing  in  the  laboratory — or  field  tripping 
around  the  world — and  get  down  to  the  real 
business  of  delivering  results,  quickly,  for 
the  health  of  the  multitude.  Qenetldst  Ba- 
ruch  S.  Blumberg,  of  Philadelphia  Insti- 
tute of  Cancer  Research,  could  not  have 
known  that  his  st\idles  of  blood  factor  ge- 
netics cunong  tropical  peoples  would  soon 
llltmilnate  a  vital  problem  aSeotlng  many 
Uvea  and  exposing  many  dilemmas  of  ethics 
and  policy. 

In  19M  Dr.  Blumberg  described  what  ap- 
peared to  be  another  genetic  marker,  analo- 
gous to  the  familiar  blood  types.  However, 
this  one,  the  Australia  antigen,  was  a  ohar- 
acterlstio  of  the  blood  senim,  rather  than 
of  the  red  oells,  of  a  small  proportion  of  the 
people  tested.  Its  first  detection  depended 
on  the  serendipitous  discovery  off  an  anti- 
body reacting  with  the  Australia  antigen  in 
one  particular  senun.  This  was  in  a  patient 
who  had  received  repeated  trancftaslons  as 
a  treatment  for  hemophUUk 

In  further  studies  Blumberg  found  that 
this  new  tactor  oocivred  quite  x«rely  (leas 
than  1  per  cent)  in  moat  populattona 
throughout  the  world.  Australian  aboriginals 
and  Inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  all 
ran  around  8  jter  cant.  The  factor  raaohed 
a  level  of  9J6  par  cant  In  Ghana,  18  par 
cent  among  Taiwanese— and  20  par  cent 
among  an  Isolated  tribe  of  Cashlnahua  In- 
dians In  Peru. 

Family  etudlea  In  areas  where  ttie  Aus- 
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tralian  antigen  was  prevalent  Indicated  that 
the  factor  was  inherited  in  simple  genetic 
fashion.  Unlike  most  blood  factors,  however, 
it  was  found  only  in  individuals  who  re- 
ceived the  gene  from  both  parents. 

Eventually  the  antigen  was  also  found 
in  Europeans  and  Americans,  but  only  very 
rarely,  and  then  often  in  association  with 
leukemia,  or  with  the  chromosome-anomaly 
disease,  Down's  syndrome.  ThU  bewildering 
set  of  correlations  made  little  scientific  sense 
until  Blumberg  and  a  nuntber  of  other  In- 
vestigators finally  verified  that  the  Australia 
antigen  was  frequently  associated  with  a 
history  of  hepatitis. 

A  DISKASX  OV  CIVnjZATION 

At  the  present  time  most  workers  believe 
that  the  Australia  antigen — or  HAA  as  it  Is 
now  called,  for  bepatitls-associated-antlgen — 
consists  of  actual  virus  particles  and  their 
skins.  These  partlclea  have  na:  yet  been 
firmly  identified  as  a  virus,  for  we  lack  a 
reliable  laboratory  animal  or  cell  culture  sys- 
tems in  which  to  cultivate  them  or  demon- 
strate their  Infectlvity.  However,  the  parti- 
cles have  already  been  repcrced  to  con'ain  an 
enzyme  similar  to  the  RNA-DNA  sys.em 
which  was  one  of  of  Isst  year's  most  exciting 
discoveries  In  the  field  of  virvis  biochemistry. 

How  does  HAA,  presumably  a  virus,  relate 
to  the  genetic  factor  originally  postulated  by 
Blumberg?  We  cannot  close  our  minds  to  the 
idea  that  a  gene  may  be  liberated  and  behave 
like  a  virus,  or  vice  versa.  However,  the  most 
likely  explanation  is  that  this  particular  gene 
marks  those  individuals  who  are  most  sus- 
ceptible to  this  virus  and  who,  once  infected, 
retain  It  in  their  blood  for  a  long  time.  In 
tropical  environments  the  virus  is  assumed 
to  be  so  prevalent  that  everyone  will  be  ex- 
posed to  it.  As  with  many  other  viruses, 
children  Infected  with  it  may  show  little 
disease,  but  they  would  acquire  a  life-long 
Immunity.  And  some  of  them  may  also  ba 
long-term  carriers. 

Elsewhere,  improved  hygiene  makes  the 
disease  much  rarer;  but  when  it  does  occur 
in  adults  it  may  have  much  more  severe  con- 
sequences. In  this  sense,  lethal  hepatitis,  like 
polio  and  smallpox,  ts  another  disease  of  civ- 
ilization. Other  studies  support  the  view  that 
high  levels  of  HAA  in  the  blood  are  correlated 
with  very  mild,  even  imperceptible,  disease, 
and  vice  versa. 

This  may  be  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
lethal  risk  associated  with  commercial  Uood. 
People  who  earn  a  living  by  selling  their 
blood  are  likely  to  have  grown  up  in  less 
hygienic  environments  and  to  be  asympto- 
matic carriers  of  the  virus.  They  have, 
fiulihermore,  a  financial  incentive  to  deny  a 
history  of  hepatitis,  even  If  they  were  aware 
of  it,  that  would  disqualify  them  as  a  donor. 

Hepatitis  is  also  transmitted  by  infected 
needles  shared  among  drug  addicts.  Commer- 
cial donors  who  sell  blood  to  OnanQit  i^  drug 
habit  may  then  also  add  to  the  risk  of  un- 
detected hepatitis.  We  can  only  speculate 
about  the  relative  importance  of  these  and 
other  factors.  At  any  rate,  several  studies 
with  the  now  more  powerful  tool  afforded 
by  the  test  for  HAA  have  shown  that  com- 
mercial donors  are  at  least  10  times  more 
likely  to  transmit  hepatitis  than  volunteers. 

TBVrS  I.ACK  PaXCBION 

A  simple  solution  to  the  problem  might 
be  to  teat  every  blood  sam}4e  for  HAA  before 
transfusion.  Unfortunattfy,  In  Ita  pieaent 
state  of  development,  the  teat  wUl  detect  only 
about  one-third  of  the  samples  oT  oontaml- 
nated  blood.  This  is  already  a  good  enotigh 
reason  to  institute  the  tise  of  HAA  testing 
on  a  wide  soale  but  obviously  It  only  begins 
to  Kdve  the  problem.  MSny  blood  MmiHea, 
although  stUl  quite  Infeotloua.  may  almply 
oontaln  too  little  of  the  virus  to  be  detected 
by  preeent  techniques. 

Furthermore,  other  forms  of  hepaitltla.  In- 
cluding the  so-called  "infectious  hepatitis" 
that  mi^t  be  derived  from  contaminated 


seafood  or  watM*  supplies,  are  due  to  a  dif- 
ferent agent  than  HAA.  But  they  may  still 
play  an  important  rt^e  in  disease  a/ter  trans- 
fusion. No  bl<riogloal  test,  other  than  trans- 
mission to  htmian  volunteers.  Is  known  for 
this  other  agent  at  this  time. 

We  surely  must  stUl  try  to  save  another 
2,000  Uvee  a  year  and  debilitating  lllnees  fc»' 
20,000  more.  But  we  mtwt  then  rely  on  rather 
imprecise  criteria  tar  disqualifying  blood 
from  high-risk  donors. 

Very  t^KMough  medical  examination  ot 
proapeotive  donors,  and  their  tanxmX  registra- 
tion, would  be  one  proepective  avenue.  Thla 
is  precarious,  for  it  might  dry  up  an  already 
inadeqtiate  supply  by  maung  the  iwoceas  of 
donation  more  cumbersome  than  many  peo- 
ple would  tolerate.  The  flat  prohibition  of 
cash  payment  for  blood  used  for  transfusion 
has  similar  p>erUs  unless  we  ca.i  motivate  a 
near-douibllng  of  voluntary  donations  to 
make  up  the  difference.  And  It  might  force 
the  desperate  reseat  to  a  gray  market  that 
would  be  even  more  hazardous  than  the  pree- 
ent  one. 

Our  dilemmas  are  worsened  lo  the  extent 
that  the  donor's  class  background  is  as  rel- 
evant to  the  risk  of  transmitting  hepatitis 
as  any  test  we  can  ask  of  the  iiullvidual.  But 
until  we  have  better  teste  for  contamination. 
we  can  do  little  bett^  than  encourage  the 
rich  to  donato- their  blood  more  freely  than 
the  poor,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

TAX  INCENTIVE  FOB  DONORS? 

Needless  to  say,  the  most  elementary  re- 
spect for  social  equity  must  make  that  blood 
equally  available  to  all.  Blood-sharing  co- 
operatives em  a  partial  answer  to  motivating 
donors  to  give  low-risk  blood.  But  can  we 
exclude  any  hospitalized  patient  from  the 
common  supply?  Will  we  relegate  a  stranger 
to  sources  that  are  bound  to  carry  LtLherent- 
ly  higher  risks?  In  the  face  of  this  overt 
ethical  oonfrontatlon,  the  cooperatives  will 
somehow  have  to  solve  the  problem  for  the 
entire  community,  or  share  the  remaining 
risks  with  it. 

The  basic  problem  Is  to  encourage  a  wider 
base  of  voluntary  donations,  to  undercut  the 
treacherous  commercial  market  In  blood, 
and  to  evade  ttie  social  and  ethical  dilemmas 
of  allocating  this  particular  resotirce,  if  the 
supply  Is  80  limited  that  "bad"  blood  must 
be  used  to  fill  out  the  need. 

We  have  here  some  rationale  for  the  pro- 
posal, supported  by  the  National  Research 
Council  Panel  of  Consultants  on  transfusion 
hepatitis,  and  now  sponsored  by  a  group  of 
congressmen,  for  a  bill  to  allow  income  tax 
deductions  for  "roluntary'  blood  donations. 
This  Incentive  will  be  relatively  unattractive 
to  the  traditional  type  of  commercial  blood 
donor,  both  because  he  Is  likely  to  pay  very 
little  income  tax  anyhow  and  because  the 
benefit  may  be  deferred  for  many  months. 
One  can  raise  theoretical  objections  to  this 
scheme  as  one  can  for  almost  any  other  at- 
tempt to  use  the  Income  tax  for  pxuposes 
other  than  revenue.  Should  we  not  compen- 
sate the  donor  of  a  kidney  or  of  a  heart  (for 
the  benefit  of  his  estate)  many  times  more? 
Indeed,  the  taxpayer  who  wl^es  to  donate, 
but  la  rejected  for  having  faithfully  reported 
a  history  of  a  disqualifying  disease  should 
get  a  double  indemnity. 

This  proposal,  nevertheless,  has  much 
pragmatic  and  even  more  symbolic  utility. 
The  proposal  may  be  attacked  for  opening 
the  door  to  a  formal  system  of  social  ac- 
countability of  each  Individual,  In  addltton 
to  the  annual  tax  return.  This  Is  preetsaty 
what  Is  being  demanded  today  of  oorpora- 
tlons  and  other  institutions. 

Few  people  today  have  recourse  to  an  or- 
ganised framework  for  the  invlgoratlon  cf 
conscience.  The  blood  sacrifice  may  yet  re- 
turn as  a  manifestation  of  the  brotherhood 
cf  man.  It  is  not  alone  among  the  religious 
impulses  that  are  vital  to  the  objective 
survival  of  the  human  ^edes. 


cxvn- 


THE  "RIGHT  TO  LEAVE"'  FOR  SO- 
VIET JETWS:  LEQAL  AND  MORAL 
ASPECTS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi^on  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  ttie  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  article  authored  by  William 
Elorey,  wliich  examines  the  history  and 
international  law  applicable  to  the  right 
of  a  citizen  to  leave  his  country.  The 
world  knows  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
prevented  its  Jewish  citizens  from  exer- 
cising tluit  right,  except  in  a  very  small 
number  of  cases.  Soviet  Jews  in  great 
numbers  seek  to  leave  the  UJS.SJI.  be- 
cause they  are  subject  to  greater  cultural 
and  religious  harrassment  by  the  Soviet 
Government  than  any  other  reoognizad 
nationalities  in  tiiat  country.  Other  na- 
tionalities in  the  UJ5.SJI.  have  the  right 
to  teach  their  children  in  their  national 
language.  The  Jews  are  not  permitted  to 
do  so.  Other  religions  in  the  njS.S  Jl.  are 
permitted  to  maintain  soninaries  ft)r  the 
training  of  clergy.  The  Jews  are  not  per- 
mitted to  do  so. 

So  it  is  imderstandable  that  Soviet 
Jews  in  large  numtiers — an  estimated 
300,000  and  more — would  like  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  emigrate  to  Israel. 
As  I  have  said,  the  Soviet  Union,  except 
for  a  small  trickle  of  emigration,  has 
refused  its  Jewish  citizens  exit  visas. 
Recently  the  Soviet  Government  took  a 
grave  action,  namely  that  of  refusing  to 
deliver  affidavits  from  families  of  Soviet 
Jews  in  Israel;  such  petitions  are  needed 
in  an>lying  for  an  exit  visa. 

The  legal  and  moral  aspects  of  Soviet 
policy  are  examined  in  the  very  learned 
article  by  Willitmi  Korey.  He  points  out 
that: 

The  Soviet  Union  voted  for  two  binding 
international  treatlee  which  carry  speclflc 
reference  to  the  right  to  leave  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Elimination  of 
Racial  Discrimination  and  the  Covenant  on 
ClvU  and  PoUtlcal  Rl^u.  The  U.SJ8Jt.  went 
further:  it  assumed  a  contractual  bbUga- 
tlon  to  give  effect  to  the  right  to  leave  by 
ratifying  the  International  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination. 
This  was  done  by  the  Prealdltim  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  on  22  Jantiary  1968.  Further 
evidence  of  the  Soviet  Union's  obligation  to 
fulfill  the  right  to  leave  was  provided  a  year 
earlier  when,  on  18  March  1068,  it  appended 
ite  signatxire  to  the  Covenant  on  ClvU  and 
Political  Rlghte. 

The  Soviet  Uaion's  response  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  United  Nations'  8ubc(m- 
mission  on  Prevmtlon  of  Discrimination 
and  Protection  of  Minorities  to  submit 
information  concerning  its  law  and  prac- 
tice governing  the  right  to  leave,  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Korey  as  f^^ows: 

The  U.8.811.  submitted  a  body  of  lnf<»ma- 
tion  which  Is  inoorporated  in  Conference 
Room  Paper  No.  85/R«v.  1  (7  February  1063) . 
It  specified  that  the  Government  may  refuse 
a  travel  document  under  three  circum- 
stances: (1)  U  a  person  has  been  charged 
with  an  offense  and  judgment  is  yet  pend- 
ing; (2)  if  a  person  has  been  convicted  and 
is  serving  a  court-lmpoead  sentence;  and 
(3)  if  a  person  has  yet  to  discharge  his  obli- 
gation of  service  In  the  Soviet  army  or  navy. 

As  Mr.  Korey  points  out,  these  three 
reasons  are  universal  reac.ns  applicable 
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to  all  countries  as  the  basis  for  refusing 
to  grant  an  exit  visa.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  Soviet  Union  in  fact  does 
not  abide  by  its  stated  written  policy,  and 
In  fact  bars  Soviet  Jews  from  leaving  on 
jHJlitical  grounds  which  are  not  permis- 
sible under  its  treaty  obligation. 

The  article  should  be  read  by  every 
person  interested  in  the  fate  of  Soviet 
Jewry  so  that  when  the  occasion  arises,  a 
Soviet  representative  can  be  asked  the 
question.  "Why  are  you  not  letting  these 
people  go?"  He  will  not  be  able  to  evade 
the  truth,  and  that  truth  is  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  a  violator  of  international 
law. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  tb«  Sovlst  J«wUb  Affairs,  No.  1,  June 

1971) 

THM    "RiGRT   TO    I^Avs"    los    Sovon    JEWS: 

Lkoal  /ins  Moral  Aspects 

(By  WUUamKorey) 

The  right  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  has  recently  became  a  widely  known 
part  of  the  general  hximan  rights  problem. 
Almost  three  hundred  petitions  have  been 
sent  by  Soviet  Jews  during  the  post  three 
years  to  leading  w(vld  bodies  and  figures.' 
The  petitions  with  their  many  hundreds  of 
signatures  constitute  but  a  token  of  the 
pressing  character  of  the  problem.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  have  ai^Ued  for  exit 
visas,  a  large  proportion  for  the  purpose  of 
reunion  with  their  families  In  Israel.  Only  a 
tiny  percentage  of  these  requests  have  been 
granted.  Two  questions  Immediately  arise: 
1)  How  does  International  opinion  and  In- 
ternational law  address  itself  to  the  Issue  of 
the  rl^t  to  leave  a  country?  2)  What  legal 
and  moral  obligations  has  the  Soviet  Union 
assumed  In  respect  of  this  right? 

International  opinion  Is  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed m  a  study  conducted  by  an  Important 
United  Nations  organ,  the  Sub-Ck>mmlssloD 
on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Pro* 
tecUon  of  Minorities.  Entitled  'Study  of  Dis- 
crimination In  Respect  of  the  Right  of  Every- 
one to  Leave  Any  Country,  Including  His  Own 
and  to  Return  to  His  Country,'  the  115  page 
document  was  completed  and  published  in 
1M3  after  three  years  of  exhaustive  research. 
The  Special  Rapporteur  of  the  Sub-Commis- 
sion In  preparing  the  Study  was  the  distin- 
guished jurist  and  statesman  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Judge  3oU  D.  Inglte. 

The  In^te  study  is  probably  the  most 
Important  work  ever  prepared  by  the  Sub- 
Commission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination 
and  Protection  of  Minorities  and,  Indeed,  it 
oonstitstes  a  landmark  in  the  evolution  of 
human  freedom.  Its  prlnclpcd  theme  runs  as 
follows :  Next  to  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to 
leave  one's  country  is  probably  the  most 
Important  of  human  rights.  For,  however 
fettered  in  one  country  a  person's  liberty 
might  be  and  howsoever  restricted  his  long- 
ing for  self-Identity,  for  spiritual  and  ciU- 
tural  fulfilment  and  for  economic  and  social 
enhancement,  opportunity  to  leave  a  country 
and  seek  a  haven  elsewhere  can  provide  the 
basis  for  life  and  human  integrity. 

Judge  Ingles  begins  by  noting  that  the 
right  to  leave  'is  founded  od  natural  law.'' 
The  UN  statesman  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Socrates  regarded  the  right  as  an  'attri- 
bute of  personal  liberty',  and  that  the  Magna 
Carta  in  the  year  1216  Incorporated  the  right 
to  leave  for  the  first  time  into  'national  law'. 
The  French  Constitution  of  1791  provided 
the  same  guarantee  and  an  Act  of  the  United 
States  Congress  dedared  in  1868  that  'the 
right  of  expatriation  Is  a  natural  and  inher- 
ent right  of  all  people.  Indispensable  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness'. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  artlcS*. 


It  is  the  contention  of  Judge  Inglte  that 
the  right  to  leave  Is  'a  constituent  element  al 
personal  liberty'  and,  therefore,  should  be 
subject  to  'no  other  ILmltatlMis'  than  the 
Tn'"im*i  ones  provided  In  Article  29  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  RlghU.* 
That  Article  stipulates  that  all  rights,  are 
subject  only  to  such  limitations  as  are  needed 
'foe  the  purpose  of  securing  due  recognition 
and  respect  for  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
others  and  of  meeting  the  Just  requir«nents 
the  morality,  public  order  and  the  general 
welfare  in  a  democratic  society.'  It  will  be 
noted  that  Article  29  precludes  limitations 
based  iipon  the  foreign  policy  of  a  country. 
So  concerned  was  Judge  Inglte  that  the 
phrase  public  order'  might  be  arbitrarily 
interpreted  in  a  restrictive  manner  that  he 
advocated  as  'the  best  safeguard  against 
arbitrary  denial  of  the  rl^t'  the  showing 
of  a  'clear  and  present  danger  to  the  national 
security  or  public  order.' 

The  UN  BX.udy  makes  the  right  to  leave  a 
precedeut  for  oither  rlgbiU.  Judge  Inglte 
notes,  for  example.  th«t,  if  a  person  Is  re- 
strained from  leaving  a  oounAry,  be  may 
thereby  be  'prevented'  from  observing  <w 
practising  the  tenents  of  bis  religion;  he 
may  be  frusitrated  in  efforts  to  marry  and 
found  a  family;  he  might  be  'unable  to  as- 
sociate with  his  kith  and  kin';  and  he  could 
be  prevented  from  obtaining  the  kind  of  ed- 
ucation which  he  desires.  Thus,  the  Jurist 
concludes  that  disregard  of  the  right  to  leave 
'frequently  gives  rise  to  discrimination  in  re- 
spect of  oither  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  resulting  at  times  in  the  complete 
denial  of  those  rlghte  and  freedoms.'  •  To  this 
the  Special  Rai^x>rteur  adds  thaX  for  a  man 
who  is  being  persecuted,  denial  of  the  right 
to  leave  'may  be  tantamount  to  the  total 
deprivalton  of  liberty,  if  not  life  Itself.' 

The  Sub- Commission  document  goes  even 
beyond  this  point  to  the  area  of  psychiatric 
disturbance.  It  contends  that  denial  of  the 
right  to  leave  has  a  'splraUing  psychological 
effect'  leading  to  'a  sort  of  collective  claus- 
trophobia'.' This  happens  particularly  to 
those  Individuals  seeking  to  leave  who  'belong 
to  a  racial,  religious  or  other  group  which  is 
being  singled  out  tcx  unfair  treatment'.  They 
develop  a  morbid  fear  of  being  hemmed  In, 
'with  consequent  serious  mental  distress'. 

In  completing  his  study,  Judge  Ingles  pre- 
pared a  set  of  "Draft  Principles  on  Freedom 
and  Non-Discrimination  In  Respect  of  the 
Right  of  EJveryone  to  Leave  any  Country,  In- 
cluding His  Own,  and  to  Return  to  His  Coun- 
try'.* The  Preamble  to  the  Principles  carries 
a  major  statement  that  places  the  right  to 
leave  at  the  heart  of  all  other  rights.  The 
Preamble  notes  that  the  right  to  leave  and 
to  return  Is  'an  Indispensable  condition  for 
the  full  enjoyment  by  all  of  oth«  civil,  po- 
litical, economic,  social  and  cultiiral  rights'. 

Among  the  Draft  Principles,  two  stand 
out.  One  stipulates  that  'the  right  of  every 
national  to  leave  his  country  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  restrictions  except  those  pro- 
vided by  law,  which  shall  be  only  puch  as  are 
reasonable  and  necessary  to  protect  national 
security,  public  order,  health,  or  morals,  or 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others'.  The  sec- 
ond has  a  distinctive  humanitarian  bent  that 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  modem  civilized 
society.  The  Draft  Principles  would  require 
Governments  to  give  'due  regard  ...  to 
facilitate  the  reuhion  of  families'.' 

Draft  principles  concerning  the  right  to 
leave  any  country  and  to  return  to  that 
country  are  now  on  the  agenda  of  the  UN 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.  It  will  prob- 
ably take  a  considerable  time  before  such 
principles  are  adopted  by  the  Commission 
and  the  higher  UN  organs,  the  Economic  and 
Social  OouncU.  and  the  Qtoxni.  Assembly. 
Nonetheless,  there  already  exists  a  body  of 
Intematlcmal  law  on  the  subject  which  con- 
forms to  International  opinion  as  expressed 
In  the  Inglte  study. 

Article  13/2  of  the  Universal  Declaration 


of  Human  Rights  reads:  'Everyone  has  the 
right  to  leave  any  country.  Including  his  own, 
and  to  return  to  his  country'.  The  text  was 
adopted  by  the  Third  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  meeting  in  ParU,  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1948  by  a  vote  of  3'J  In  favour,  none 
against  and  3  abstentions.  The  Universal 
Declaration  was  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  10  December  1948  by  a  vote  of  48 
in  favour,  none  against  and  8  abstentions. 

U  Thant  has  called  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion the  'Magna  Carta  of  Mankind'.  It  is  far 
more  than  a  mere  moral  manifesto.  Accord- 
ing to  leading  International  lawyers  who  had 
assembled  in  Montreal  in  March  1968,  the 
Universal  Declaration  'constitutes  an  au- 
thoritative interpretation  of  the  (UN]  Char- 
ter of  the  highest  order,  and  has  over  the 
years  become  a  part  of  customary  interna- 
tional laws'.'  As  early  as  December  1960,  the 
General  Assembly  adopted  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  89  to  0  a  Declaration  on  Colonialism 
which  specifies  that  'all  States  shall  observe 
faithfully  and  strictly  the  provisions  of  the 
.  .  .  Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights'.*  In  1961.  the  Assembly  again 
voted — 97  to  0 — that  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Declaration  on  Colonialism  including  the 
specific  reference  to  the  Universal  Declaration 
be  faithfully  applied  and  implemented  with- 
out delay.  In  1962.  it  reaffirmed  this  101  to  0. 
That  same  year  the  UN  Office  of  Legal  Affairs 
ruled  that  a  UN  Declaration  'may  by  custom 
become  recognized  as  laying  down  rules  bind- 
ing upon  States'.'" 

A  second  body  of  international  law  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  is  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms 
of  Racial  Discrimination.  This  treaty,  the 
culmination  of  three  years  of  drafting  work, 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  21  December  1965.  Article  5.  para- 
graph d,  subsection  2  provides  that  each 
Contracting  Party  to  the  treaty  'guarantees 
the  right  of  everyone'  to  enjoy,  among  var- 
ious rights,  'the  right  to  leave  any  covmtry. 
Including  his  own,  and  to  return  to  his 
country'. 

The  third  major  international  legal  docu- 
ment is  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights.  The  result  of  18  years 
of  preliminary  drafting  wcr'i  In  various  UN 
organs,  the  Covenant  was  adopted  by  a 
un..nlmou8  vote  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  16  December  1966.  Article  12.  paragraph 
2  of  the  Covenant  reads:  'Everyone  shall  be 
free  to  leave  any  country.  Including  his  own. 

Clearly,  then,  both  authoritative  world 
opinion,  and  international  law  consider  the 
right  to  leave  a  country  as  a  fundamental 
human  right  binding  on  all  Governments. 
What  is  the  expressed  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union  relative  to  this  right?  When  Judge 
Ingles  was  gathering  material  for  the  pio- 
neering Sub-Commission  study,  he  asked 
every  Government  to  submit  Information 
concerning  Its  law  and  practice  governing 
the  right  to  leave.  The  USSR  submitted  a 
body  of  Information  which  Is  incorporated 
In  Conference  Room  Paper  No.  85/Rev.  I 
(7  February  1963) .  It  specified  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  refuse  a  travel  document  under 
three  circumstances:  (1)  if  a  person  has  been 
charged  with  an  offence  and  Judgement  Is 
yet  pending;  (2)  If  a  person  has  been  con- 
victed and  Is  serving  a  court-imposed  sen- 
tence; and  (3)  If  a  person  has  yet  to  discharge 
his  obligation  of  service  In  the  Soviet  army 
cr  navy. 

These  are  universal  reasons  for  refusal  to 
grant  an  exit  visa.  It  Is  significant  that  the 
USSR  offers  publicly  only  these  reasons  for 
rejecting  application  for  an  exit  visa.  The 
Soviet  Government  went  on  to  state  and 
'citizens  may  not  be  prevented,  by  member- 
ship m  a  particular  racial,  linguUtlc.  political 
religious  or  other  group,  from  entering  or 
leaving  the  USSR'."  In  a  further  comment, 
the  Soviet  Government  noted  that  it  exer- 
clies  'no  discrimination  of  any  kind  ...  as 
regards  the  procedure  and  formalities  con" 
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nected  with  entiy  Into  or  departxire  from  the 
USSR.  .  .  .'  FlnaUy.  the  USSR  told  the  UN 
that  with  reference  to  appeals  'through  ad- 
ministrative (Siannela'  for  exit  visas,  no  dls- 
crlmlnatOTy  restrictions  are  permitted,  and 
■any  person  who  curtails  that  rlf^t  [of  ap- 
peal) Is  liable  to  a  penalty*. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  publicly  attempted  to 
place  Itself  In  full  accord  with  prevalUng 
world  opinion  concerning  the  rlg^t  to  leave, 
It  has  gone  beyond  that  to  assume  binding 
and  even  contractual  obligations  under  in- 
ternational law  to  fulfill  that  right.  In  the 
first  place.  It  proclaims  Itself  to  be  a  strong 
adherent  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  It  U  true  that  it  abstained  on 
the  vote  on  10  December  1948  which  adopted 
the  Universal  Declaration,  but  It  vigorously 
championed  the  1960  Declaration  on  Co- 
lonialism which  required  all  states  to  observe 
'faithfully  and  strictly'  the  Universal  Dec- 
laratlcn  of  Human  Rights,  and  it  supported 
General  Assembly  resolutions  In  1961  and 
1962  which  reaffirmed  this  purpose.  The  So- 
viet Union  also  actively  endorsed  a  1963  UN 
Declaration  on  Racial  Discrimination  which 
called  upon  'every  state'  to  observe  'fully 
and  faithfully  the  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

When  Article  13/2  was  discussed  by  the 
Third  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  the  auttmui  of  1948,  the  USSR  expressed 
no  opposition  to  the  right  'to  leave  any  coun- 
try, including  his  own',  but  It  proposed  an 
amendment  which  would  add  the  words  'in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in 
the  laws  of  that  country'."  In  Introducing 
the  amendment,  the  USSR  delegate  argued 
that  It  'in  no  way  modified  the  basic  text 
of  the  article  [13/2 J'.  He  went  on  to  make 
the  Interesting  comment:  'In  the  Soviet 
Union  ...  no  law  prevented  persons  from 
leaving  the  country,  but  anyone  desiring  to 
do  so  had,  of  course,  to  go  through  legally 
prescribed  formalities'.'^ 

Only  Poland  and  Saudi  Arabia  spoke  up  in 
favour  of  the  Soviet  amendment.  Most  felt 
that  It  would  be  utinecessarUy  restrictive  and 
it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  7  In  favour,  24 
against,  and  13  abstentions.  The  Article,  as 
amended  by  Lebanon  with  the  additional 
phrase  'and  to  return  to  his  country',  was 
then  unanimously  adopted  with  the  USSR 
also  Joining  In  support.  The  USSR  delegate 
later  said  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  Is- 
sue and  that  he  "wotild  certainly  have  voted 
against'  the  Article."  Yet,  since  then,  the 
USSR  has  not  raised  its  earlier  objection  and 
proposed  modification. 

Indeed,  it  voted  for  two  binding  Interna- 
tional treaties  which  carry  specific  reference 
to  the  right  to  leave — the  international  Con- 
vention on  the  Elimination  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination and  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights.  The  USSR  went  further:  it 
assumed  a  contractual  obligation  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  right  to  leave  by  ratifying  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Elimina- 
tton  of  Racial  Discrimination.  This  was  done 
by  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  on 
22  January  1969.  Further  evidence  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  obligation  to  fulfill  the  right 
to  leave  was  provided  a  year  earlier  when,  on 
18  March  1968,  it  appended  its  signature  to 
the  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights. 
(Byelorussia  signed  on  19  March  and  the 
Ukraine  on  20  March.)  The  act  of  signing  a 
Convention  or  Covenant  is  Indicative  of  a 
government's  general  agreement  with  and 
support  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  as 
well  as  Its  Intent  to  consider  submitting  the 
treaty  to  its  appropriate  domestic  organ  for 
ratification.  (Ratification  usually  follows  sig- 
nature. So  far  only  a  handful  of  States  have 
formally  ratified  the  Covenant  although  a 
number  have  signed.) 

The  USSR  has  also  obligated  Itself  to  ob- 
serve the  humanitarian  principle  enunciated 
In  the  Ingl68  study:  that  special  consldem- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


tlon  be  given  to  the  reunion  of  families.  This 
obligation  emerges  In  statements  of  Soviet 
leaders.  In  exchanges  of  official  coirespond- 
ence  between  her  Foreign  Minister  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  In 
unpublished  diplomatic  agreements  with 
Australia  as  well  as,  apparently,  other  coun- 
tries too.  At  a  press  conference  in  Vleima  on 
8  July  1960,  as  reported  In  Pravda  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Mr.  E3irushchev  stated  that  'we 
do  not  object  to  the  reunion  of  any  persons 
U  they  want  this'."  In  the  autumn  of  1969, 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Oromyko  told  Vice 
Prssldent  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  a  telegraphed 
letter  that  'requests'  aimed  at  permitting 
Soviet  citizens  to  obtain  pisspcrts  in  order 
to  be  imited  with  their  families  in  the  United 
States  'will  be  considered  with  proper  atten- 
tion as  la  always  the  case  in  consideration  of 
such  affairs.' "  Gromyko's  letter  in  part  con- 
stituted a  response  to  a  letter  of  Nixon  ad- 
dressed to  Khrushchev  on  1  August  1969. 
This  letter  stated : 

"In  the  interest  of  continuing  improvement 
in  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  I  believe  that  matters  srch 
as  this  Involving  principles  of  non  separation 
of  foMiiUe*  which  we  both  support  should  not 
persist  as  irritants  to  larger  solutions." 
[fixq^hasls  added.] 

"In  this  regard,  I  can  state  that  the  United 
suites  Government  does  not  stand  In  the 
way  of  i)er8ons  Including  Its  own  citizens 
who  desire  to  depart  from  the  United  States 
to  take  up  residence  in  the  USSR." 

In  June  1959.  following  the  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  Australia  and 
the  USSR,  the  Australian  Government  re- 
ported that  twenty-one  Soviet  citizens  would 
be  permitted  to  Join  their  relatives  In 
Australia.''  The  Australian  Minuter  for  Im- 
migration. Alexander  R.  Downer,  stated  that 
the  Soviet  Government  considered  this  group 
of  emigrants  as  but  a  beginning.  It  was 
considered  likely  that  'Operation  Reunion'— 

as  the  new  policy  was  termed  in  Australia 

might  bring  1.000  Soviet  citizens  to  Aus- 
tralian shores.  In  March  1980  Western  diplo- 
mats in  M06C3W  were  quoted  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  as  saying  that  the  USSR  had 
qxiietly  aUowed  about  1,000  citizens  to  emi- 
grate during  the  previous  six  months  in 
order  to  rejoin  families  abroad.  In  addition 
to  the  United  States  and  Australia,  the  other 
countries  to  which  the  Soviet  emigrants  had 
gone  were  England,  Canada,  Sweden  and 
Argentina. 

In  some  Instances,  the  Soviet  Government 
goes  beyond  the  principle  erf  the  reunion  of 
families  and  endorses  the  principle  of  the 
reunion  of  entire  ethnic  groups.  The  attitude 
to  Spaniards  living  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  one 
example.   Late  in   1956  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment began  repatriating  to  Spain  Spaniards 
of  whom  most  had,  as  youngsters,  been  sent 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  late  thirties  by  the 
Spanish  Republic.  A  New  York  Times  dU- 
pateh  from  Spain  on  23  January  1967  re- 
ported  that  since   the  previous  September 
2,106    Spaniards    had    been    repatrUted.    A 
Times   dispatch    on   30   May    1957   reported 
that  four  successive  groups  of  repatriates  had 
arrived  In  Spain  since  September  1956.  On  4 
May  1960  the  Spanish  Government  issued  a 
note  announcing  that  1,899  adults  had  been 
repatriated  from  the  Soviet  Union  between 
1986  and  1969.  H  one  adds  to  this  the  chU- 
dren  who  have  been  repatriated,  the  total 
number  of  Spanish  repatriates  may  come  to 
three  or  four  times  this  figure. 

An  article  In  the  Important  Soviet  journal 
Literatumaya  gazeta  shows  that  the  Soviet 
regime  was  sympathetically  disposed  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  Spanish  ethnic  group  to 
join  its  brethren  abroad.  The  article  explains 
that  many  of  the  Spanish  repatriates  want 
'to  live  with  their  own  people,  to  share  its 
destiny.  Its  struggle,  as  hard  as  that  may  be. 
Let  tis  wish  them  luck'.<* 

The  Ruaso-Pollsh  repatriation  agreement 
of  25  March  1967  Is  another  example.  The 


agreement  provided  for  the  return  to  PoUnd 
of  Poles  who  had  been  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union  since  1938,  together  with  their  chU- 
dren.  The  agreement  was  extended  untu  30 
September  1968  and  then  again  until  31 
March  1959.  It  is  estimated  that  since  1961 
some  200,000  Poles  have  been  repatriated  to 
Poland. 

A  final  example  Is  provided  by  the  Greeks. 
While  the  subject  Is  shrouded  In  some  mys- 
tery, it  is  known  that  many  Greeks  who 
had  been  living  on  Russian  soil  from  Tsarist 
days  and  possibly  even  from  pre-Tsarist  days 
have  been  permitted  to  leave  for  Greece  In 
order  to  be  reunited  with  their  kin. 

The  Soviet  Union  Itself  has  encouraged 
former  Soviet  citizens  as  well  as  persons  who 
had  emigrated  prior  to  World  War  I  from 
lands  now  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  're- 
turn to  the  homeland'.  This  campaign  was 
led  by  a  Committee  for  Return  to  the  Home- 
land, founded  in  March  1966.  It  published 
a  newspaper  For  Return  to  the  Homeland 
In  Russian,  Ukrainian,  Byelorussian  and 
Georgian,  urging  readers  to  return  to  Soviet 
Russia.  Several  thousands  of  older  pre-1914 
6mlgrte — together  with  their  offspring — left 
for  the  Soviet  Union  from  Argentina. 

Particular  attention  was  given  In  the  years 
1945-47  to  tirglng  Armenians  living  abroad 
to  return  to  Soviet  Armenia.  Izvestia  on  20 
November  1946  carried  a  dispatch  from  Yere- 
van, the  capital  of  Soviet  Armenia,  reporting 
that  the  government  had  allocated  "huge 
sums"  for  the  purpose  of  resettling  Armenian 
repatriates.  An  article  in  Pravda  observed 
that  50.000  Armenians  had  returned  to  the 
USSR  from  Europe  and  the  Near  East.'* 

During  1947,  the  campaign  to  attract  Ar- 
menians abroad  continued.  On  11  June  the 
Associated  Press  reported  from  Salomka  that 
a  Soviet  Armenian  delegation  had  arrived 
there  to  supervise  the  removal  to  the  USSR 
of  about  17.000  Armenians  who  had  been  In 
Greece  since  their  expulsion  from  AsU  Minor 
to  1922.  An  Associated  Press  report  from 
Haifa  on  SO  October  1947  indicated  that 
1,100  Armenians  in  Palestine  were  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  Soviet  ship  "Pobeda"  to  take 
them  to  the  USSR.  In  the  previous  month, 
the  Tass  News  Agency  charged  that  Iran 
was  refusing  to  permit  repatriation  of  97,000 
Armenians.  And  in  December  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment asked  France  not  to  bar  Armenian 
repatriates  then  waiting  at  MarseUles  to  sail 
to  the  USSR.  On  October  21,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  Armenlan-bom  citizens 
of  the  United  SUtes  had  been  encouraged  to 
renounce  their  citizenship  rights  and  return 
to  Soviet  Armenia.  On  October  31  the  Times 
reported  that  1,000  of  these  citizens  were 
ready  to  leave  for  the  USSR. 

WhUe  the  Soviet  Government  has  been 
sympathetically  disposed  to  the  principle 
of  reunion  of  families  and  to  some  ethnic 
groups  In  this  respect,  it  made.  untU  De- 
cember 1966,  an  exception  In  the  case  of 
Sovle*  Jews.  In  two  interviews  in  1956^7 
Khrushchev  revealed  the  official  Soviet  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  right  of  Jews  to 
leave  the  USSR.  One  interview  was  with  a 
delegation  of  the  French  Socialist  Party  In 
May  1956;  the  other  was  with  the  pacifist 
leader  Jerome  Davis.  The  Parts  journal  R4att- 
tes  carried  the  first  interview.*  One  of  the 
members  of  the  French  delegation.  M  Del- 
xonne,  asked:  "Is  a  Jew  permitted  to  go  to 
Israel,  either  on  a  visit  or  to  emigrate  there?" 
Mr.  Khrushchev  responded:  I  shall  tell  you 
the  truth.  We  do  not  favour  these  trips" 
After  Shepllov  interjected  to  disclaim  th» 
existence  of  the  problem.  Khrushchev  went 
on  to  say:  "At  any  rate,  we  don't  favour  them 
(trips  to  Israel).  We  are  against  It  .  .  ." 

In  the  second  Interview,  in  1957.  Davis 
asked  whether  It  was  true  "that  Jews  ai« 
not  permitted  to  go  freely  to  Israel?" 
Khrushchev  answered:  "It  Is  true  to  some 
extent  and  to  some  extent  not  true."  Be 
explained  to  what  extent  it  was  "not  true" 
by  noting  that  as  part  of  the  Russo-PoUsh 
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r«p«trlation  mgnmatnxt,  tha  Soviet  Ooram- 
ment  had  p«rmltt«d  PoUsb  Jews  to  latum 
to  Poland  evon  tboogh  "wa  knaw  that  many 
ot  tbem  would  go  on  to  laraal  from  tbara." 
This  assertion  aToldad  the  laaua  of  tba  rlgbt 
of  Soviet  Jewa — In  contrast  to  Polish  Jawa 
to  leave.  In  May  1960  Khruahohav  refuaad 
to  respond  directly  to  a  question  put  to  blm 
by  the  delegation  of  American  veterans  as 
to  whether  the  Sonet  Union  permitted  Jews 
to  go  to  Israti.** 

The  inconsistency  between  the  stated  gen- 
eral policy  on  the  reunion  of  families  and 
the  states  (as  well  as  actual)  policy  in  rela- 
tion specifically  to  the  reunion  of  Jewish 
families  created  an  obvious  embarrassment. 
A  resolution  of  the  inconsistency  had  taken 
the  form  of  denying  that  Soviet  Jews  are  de- 
sirous of  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  to  Join 
relatives  elsewhere.  On  13  July  1959  the  Cairo 
newspaper  Al  Ahram  printed  an  exchange  of 
messages  between  Khrushchev  and  the  Imam 
of  Yemen  In  which  the  Premier  assured  the 
Imam  that  no  Soviet  Jews  had  ever  applied 
to  leave  for  Israel.  The  Cairo  story  was  car- 
ried In  the  Manchester  GtMrdian  on  14  July. 
On  8  July  1960,  at  a  press  conference  In 
Vienna,**  the  following  question  was  put  to 
Khrushchev:  'Is  the  Government  of  the  So- 
viet Union  prepared  to  agree,  within  the 
framework  of  solving  the  question  of  reunit- 
ing families,  to  granting  permission  to  per- 
sons of  Jewish  origin  In  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reaettle  In  Israel?'  Khrushchev  first  Implied 
that  while  Israeli  relatives  of  Soviet  Jews 
may  want  the  latter  to  go  to  Israel,  the  So- 
viet Jews  were  reluctant  to  do  so.  He  said: 
'.  .  .  the  term  "reuniting  families"  Is  a  rather 
conditional  concept.  Probably  even  today  one 
can  read  many  advertisements  In  the  Vienna 
papers  to  the  effect  that  a  rich  widow  Is 
looking  for  a  husband  or  an  old  man  for  a 
young  wife.'  He  then  went  on  to  say  that 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  'no 
requests  of  persons  of  the  Jewish  nationality 
<v  of  other  nationalities  wishing  to  go  to 
Israel*.  At  the  time.  It  was  known  that  9,234 
Soviet  Jews  had  asked  for  documents  which 
would  enable  them  to  obtain  exit  visas.** 

A  major  change  In  Soviet  policy  concerning 
emigration  for  Soviet  Jews  was  enunciated 
by  Premier  Alexel  Kosygln  on  3  December 
1966  In  the  coxirse  of  a  press  conference  In 
Paris.  As  recorded  In  Ixveatia  on  S  December 
1966,  the  journalist's  query  and  Mr.  Kosygln's 
response  appear  below: 

Question :  "The  destruction  of  the  war  sep- 
arated many  Jewish  families  and  a  part  of 
these  families  are  found  In  the  USSR.  A  part 
are  abroad.  Could  you  give  these  families  the 
hope  of  coming  together  as  had  been  done 
for  many  Greek  and  Armenian  families?' 

Kosygln:  'As  regards  the  reunion  of  fam- 
ilies. If  any  families  wish  to  come  together 
or  wish  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  for  them 
the  road  Is  open  and  no  problem  exists  here'. 

But  this  statement  of  policy  has  been  txtX- 
fllled  only  to  a  very  limited  degree.  Tans  of 
thousands  of  Jewish  applicants  for  exit  visas 
have  received  either  negative  responses  or  no 
req>onses.  Frequently  applicants  have  been 
deprived  of  tbelr  Jote  or  subjected  to  •  va- 
riety of  haiasamenta  and  vurtouc  forma  <tf 
InttmldaUon." 

The  position  Is  clear.  The  USSR  has  ac- 
cepted authoritative  world  (q>lnlon  that  the 
Tlg^t  to  leave'  Is  a  fundamental  human 
right;  It  has  obligated  Itself  In  a  variety  of 
ways  to  International  standards  which  re- 
quire It  to  give  effect  to  the  'right  to  leave'; 
It  has  accorded  recognition  to  the  human- 
itarian principle  of  reunion  of  families  and 
even  of  entire  ethnic  groups.  Soviet  Jews 
who  seek  to  emigrate  to  join  their  relatives 
In  Israel  and  elsewhere  are  seeking  imple- 
mentation of  this  legal  and  moral  right. 
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of  the  dUBcultles. 


*■  For  a  brief  oontenC  analyils  of  the  peti- 
tions, see  my  article,  "Tbe  Not-So-snent  So- 
viet Jews",  The  Nets  York  Times,  39  January 
1971. 


EMERGENCY  RELIEF  FOR 
CITY  SUBWAYS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkooro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill,  HJl.  10400  to  provide  a 
5  year,  $1  billion  emergency  relief  pro- 
gram for  rapid  transit  and  commuter 
railroad  systems  in  urban  areas;  it  has 
been  referred  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee — of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber— shaving  jurisdiction  over  mass  tran- 
sit. "The  Urban  Transportation  Relief 
Act"  would  establish  a  program  of  annual 
assistance  to  help  offset  transit  deficits 
by  paying  for  the  maintenance  and  re- 
pair of  their  rights-of-way.  This  means 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  would  pick 
up  the  full  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
their  tracks,  tunnels,  signals,  trestles, 
subways,  bridges,  elevated  structures,  and 
power  substations. 

In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  the  transit 
authority  operating  the  city's  subways 
and  buses  anticipates  a  cash  deficit  of 
$100  million  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  even  without  the  added  cost  of 
whatever  wage  package  is  negotiated  in 
the  late  fall. 

The  fare  is  ab-eady  30  cents  and  unless 
subsidies  are  found  may  go  to  50  cents 
next  year.  Eighteen  percent  of  the  rid- 
ing public  must  pay  two  fares  to  get  to 


their  jobs.  Thus,  they  pay  a  daily  com- 
mutation fare  of  $1.20  a  day;  in  the  event 
of  a  fare  increase  this  will  go  to  $2 
a  day  or  $10  a  week.  To  a  starting  tele- 
phone employee  who  makes  $99  a  week, 
this  amoimts  to  10  percent  of  his  or  her 
salary.  What  an  outrage. 

Costs  simply  have  gone  too  high  for  a 
reasonable  fare  to  support  all  expenses; 
some  form  of  revenue  must  be  found  and 
the  question  becomes  not  whether  there 
should  be  a  subsidy  but  where  it  will 
come  from. 

New  YoiiE  City  is  already  paying  a  total 
of  $244  million  annually  to  the  MTA  for 
debt  service  and  certain  operating  ex- 
penses such  as  transit  police  and  reduced 
fares  for  children  and  senior  citizens.  It 
is  time  that  the  States  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  their  share  in  supporting 
public  transportation  facilities  so  vitally 
Important  to  our  country's  major  metro- 
politan areas.  In  the  case  of  New  York, 
HJl.  10400  would  provide  between  $70 
million  and  $85  million  in  the  program's 
first  year. 

The  Federal  Government  spends  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  annually  on  air 
traffic  safety.  And  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970  included  a  new  program 
of  Federal  assistance  for  the  repair  and 
reconstruction  of  bridges  on  federally 
aided  roads  with  an  initial  funding  level 
of  $100  million  this  year.  Certainly,  we 
should  be  able  to  allocate  $200  million  a 
year,  as  my  bill  prescribes,  to  defray  mass 
transit  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  solution  to  our 
transportation  needs  in  this  country  is 
a  single  transportation  trust  fund  into 
which  all  moneys,  including  the  billions 
now  set  aside  for  highways,  would  go  so 
that  each  community  could  decide  what 
form  of  transportation  was  best  for  it. 

In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  stand  by 
while  existing  facilities  deteriorate.  H.R. 
10400  makes  a  modest  contribution  to 
urban  tranqDortaUon  systems  and  pro- 
vides an  incentive  to  State  and  local 
bodies  with  existing  facilities  to  maintain 
them  until  more  adequate  resources  can 
be  provided  under  a  long-term  approach. 


FAIR  CREDIT  REPORTING 
AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  K(X:h.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  so- 
ciety grows  more  complex  and  more  i)eo- 
ple  need  more  information  about  other 
people,  the  privacy  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen is  increasingly  threatened.  A  problem 
already  madf  acute  by  the  apparent  le- 
gitimacy of  many  requests  for  informa- 
tion is  only  worsened  1^  our  increased 
technological  ability  to  provide  that  in- 
formation. 

In  the  area  of  consumer  credit  report- 
ing a  tremendous  volume  of  extremely 
personal  and  sensitive  information  is 
circulated,  often  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  individuals  Involved.  Prospective 
creditors.  Insurers,  and  employers  want. 
and  have  a  right  to  know  certain  facts 
about  individuals  before  employing,  in- 
suring or  lending  to  them.  But  the  indi- 
viduals have  a  coimtervaillng  right,  and. 
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I  believe,  a  more  pressing  cme.  to  have 
some  control  over  what  information  is 
disclosed,  when  It  is  disclosed,  and  to 
whom  it  is  disclosed. 

The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  which 
recently  became  effective  goes  some  of 
the  distance  toward. securing  these  basic 
rights.  But  it  does  not  go  nearly  far 
enough.  This  was  made  dear  by  Mrs. 
SuLLivAM.  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri  and  chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Subcommittee,  when  she 
told  this  House  last  year  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  reopen  the  leglslatton  for 
improvonents.  This  becomes  especUJly 
important  because  Mrs.  Sullivan's  c<Hn- 
mittee  had  held  hearings  and  had  been 
working  on  a  credit  reporting  bill  when 
circumstances  required  Uie  Houae  to 
accept  a  Senate  bill  Instead  of  consider- 
ing the  Sullivan  committee's  legislation. 
Certainly  the  continuing  leadership  of 
our  colleague  from  Sfissouri  remains  In- 
diq)ensable  in  any  efforts  to  stroigthoi 
the  privacy  safeguards  for  the  consumer 
under  this  new  act. 

The  act  provides  the  greatest  protec- 
tion to  the  consumer  who  is  the  subject 
of  an  investigative  consumer  report — one 
containing  Information  obtained  from 
his  neighbors,  associates  and  friends  on 
the  consumer's  character,  personality, 
life  style,  and  so  forth.  But  even  here 
the  protection  is  inadequate.  The  amend- 
ments I  am  introducing  today  require 
that  the  consumer  be  told  at  the  time  he 
applies  for  insurance,  credit  or  employ- 
ment that  an  investigative  report  may 
be  obtained,  thus  giving  him  this  Infor- 
mation at  a  point  when  he  may  still  do 
something  about  it.  The  amendment  also 
gives  him  the  right  to  know  the  name 
and  address  of  the  consumer  reporting 
agency  providing  the  report. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  falling  of  the 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  as  it  presently 
stands  is  that  it  provides  no  control  over 
the  kinds  of  information  which  the  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  may  gaUier  about 
an  individual.  These  am'>ndmaits  would 
require  consumer  reporting  agencies  to 
gather  only  that  information  which  is 
relevaoit  to  the  permissible  purposes  of 
consumer  r^Mrts,  as  set  forth  in  the  act. 
The  amendments  further  strengthen 
the  act  by  requiring  a  consumer  report- 
ing agency  which  furnishes  a  r^ort  con- 
taining Items  of  public  record  informa- 
tion about  a  consumer  to  take  steps  to 
Insure  that  the  Information  is  complete 
and  up  to  date  and  to  inform  the  subject 
of  the  report  that  such  Information  is 
being  reported  and  to  whom  it  is  being 
reported.  In  addition,  the  disclosures 
which  are  presently  required  to  be  made 
by  the  user  of  a  consumer  rQ)ort  would 
have  to  be  made  in  writing  under  these 
amendments. 

By  disclosing  to  the  consumer  in  ad- 
vance that  an  investigative  report  on 
him  may  be  obtained,  by  requiring  that 
the  information  In  all  reports  be  rele- 
vant, and  by  giving  him  more  informa- 
tion (m  who  is  making  and  using  the 
report,  these  amendments  make  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  more  effective  in 
safeguarding  the  privacy  and  economic 
well-being  ot  all  consumers. 
Hm  text  of  tbe  bUI  follows: 


R.B.  10484 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer  Credit 

Protection  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  title 
VI  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Proteotlon  Act  la 
amended  as  f oUowa : 

(1)  Subaeotton  (•)  of  aeetUm  606  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  A  person  may  not  procxire  or  oauaa 
to  be  prepared  an  Inveatlgatlve  consumer  re- 
port on  any  consumer  unleea  It  Is  clearly  and 
accurately  dlscloaed  to  the  oonaiuner  that  an 
Investigative  oonaumn'  report  Including  in- 
formation as  to  his  character,  general  repu- 
tation, personal  charaoterlatlos,  and  mode  at 
living,  whichever  are  applicable,  may  be 
made,  and  such  disclosure  (1)  is  made  in 
eigbt-polnt,  boldface  type  In  the  application 
form  for  credit,  emfdoyment,  or  Insurance, 
and  (2)  Includes  a  statement  Informing  the 
consumer  erf  his  right  to  request  the  addi- 
tional disclosures  provided  for  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section." 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  606  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "This  dis- 
closure" the  following:  "shall  Include  the 
name  and  addreaa  of  the  consumer  reporting 
agency  making  the  report  and". 

(3)  Subaectlon  (b)  of  section  607  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Whenever  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  prepares  a  consumer  report,  it  shaU 
foUow  reasonable  procedures  to  assure  that 
only  information  relevant  to  the  permlaalble 
purposes  of  the  report  is  gathered  and  that 
such  Information  is  as  accurate  as  fKisslble." 

(4)  Section  613  Of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"A  consumer  reporting  agency  which  com- 
piles and  reports  Items  of  Information  on 
consumers  which  are  matters  of  public  re- 
cord shaU — 

"(1)  at  the  time  such  public  record  In- 
formation Is  reported  to  the  \iser  of  such 
consiuier  report,  notify  the  consumer  of 
the  fact  that  public  record  Information  Is 
being  reported  by  the  cons\mier  reporting 
agency,  together  with  the  name  and  addreas 
of  the  person  to  whom  such  Information  is 
being  reported;  and 

"(2)  maintain  strict  procedtues  designed 
to  insvire  that  whenever  public  record  In- 
formation Is  reported  it  Is  complete  and  up 
to  date.  For  purpoees  of  this  puagraph, 
items  of  public  record  relating  to  arrests,  in- 
dictments, convlctUms,  suits,  tax  liens,  and 
outstanding  judgments  shaU  be  considered 
up  to  date  If  the  ciurent  pubUc  record  status 
of  the  Item  at  the  time  of  the  report  U 
reported." 

(6)  Subeectlon  (a)  of  section  616  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "the  user 
of  the  person  to  whom  such  information  la 
"In  writing". 

(6)  Subaectlon  (b)  of  section  616  of  auch 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "within 
sixty  days  after  learning  of  such  adverse 
acUon,  disclose"  the  following:  "in  writing". 

(7)  Section  618  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  wUlftilly". 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  xxAnt  in  the  Rbcokd  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  rfwing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  Utiited  States  commands  its  great- 
est strength  in  its  tremendous  industrial 
capacity.  Through  a  oombinatioa  of  huge 


natural  resources  a  mammoth  supply  of 
capital  and  the  creation  of  technical 
skills,  this  Nation  now  produces  more 
than  one-third  of  the  world's  manufac- 
tured commodities,  '^th  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  world's  output  of  steel,  this 
country  produces  more  machinery  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  together.  It  is 
the  leading  producer  of  almost  every 
kind  of  machinery:  Electrical  machin- 
ery, machine  tools,  transportation  equip- 
ment, textile  machinery,  agricultural 
equipment,  and  a  host  of  others. 


THE  SOVIET  INVASION  OP 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  faJs  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  BIr.  Speaker,  August  21, 
1971.  marks  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
brutal  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Ilie  continued  Soviet  military  presence 
there  is  a  grim  reminder  of  the  events  of 
that  tragic  day. 

In  the  spring  of  1968  a  new  spirit— the 
spirit  of  freedom — was  evident  in  Czech- 
oslovakia. In  January  the  entire  Nation 
Joined  hands  to  depose  a  leader  who  had 
been  a  mere  pawn  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Novotny.  The  election  of  Alexander  Dub- 
cek,  a  new  and  creative  leader,  resulted 
in  the  reestabUshment  of  some  tradition- 
al political  freedoms  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Dubcek's  reforms  were  not  radical.  They 
were  an  attempt  to  restore  the  traditional 
democratic  heritage  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Moscow,  sensing  that  its  reactionary 
order  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  ulti- 
mately resorted  to  mllltaiy  force  to  re- 
solve the  political  dilemma  presented  by 
a  truly  social -democratic  Czechoslovakia. 
The  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  by 
more  than  a  half  million  Warsaw  Pact 
troops  effectively  reestabUshed  tl^^t  So- 
viet control  over  Czech  political  develop- 
ment. 

In  what  sense  did  the  (Tzech  reforms 
pose  a  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union?  The 
successful  implementation  of  Dubc^'s 
liberal  reforms  presented  two  dangers  to 
the  Soviet  regime.  Tlie  reforms  were  a 
direct  chaUenge  to  the  Soviet  ideological 
line.  In  addition,  they  threatened  to  un- 
dermine the  strict  and  unrelenting  So- 
viet control  over  the  governments  of 
Eastern  Elurope.  The  success  and  popu- 
larity of  the  Czech  experiment  might 
have  inspired  other  Eastern  European 
governments  to  relax  their  tyranny  and 
permit  Increased  political  freedom.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  Soviet  Union  could 
not  cope  with,  and  in  fact  feared,  any 
change  In  the  existing  political  and  so- 
cial order.  The  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia was  Intended  as  a  warning  to  all 
potential  devlators — a  warning  that  the 
Soviet  Uhl<m  would  resort  to  force  to 
preserve  tight  control  over  the  destiny 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

Tliat  the  Soviet  Union  still  puts  greater 
reliance  on  the  resort  to  force,  that  she 
sees  peaceful  political  change  as  a  threat 
to  her  position  of  dominance  in  Eastern 
Bun^e,  is  of  grave  concern  to  the  entire 
international  community.  The  Czech  in- 
vasion again  casts  in  doubt  the  sincerity 
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of  Soviet  support  for  the  elementary 
norms  of  International  law — sovo^lgnty, 
noninterference  and  nonintervention — 
and  for  detente  with  the  West.  The  Cze^ 
Invasion  has  served  to  remind  ub  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

While  the  invsision  may  have  tem- 
porarily succeed^ed  in  crushing  the  Czech 
political  and  social  reforms,  it  only 
strengthened  the  Czech  people's  faith  in, 
and  desire  for,  real  democracy. 


REFORM  OF  THE  MILITARY 
JUSTICE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  BINOHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  whose  purposes 
are  to  reform  and  revise  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  and  to  protect 
the  constitutional  rights  of  those  persons 
subject  to  the  military  Justice  system. 
This  bill  is  modeled  after  similar  legisla- 
tion, S.  1127,  introduced  this  year  on  the 
Senate  side  by  Senator  BncB  Bath  of 
Indiana. 

Our  armed  services  are  currently  faced 
with  a  wave  of  criticism  directed  against 
their  methods  of  dispensing  "military 
Justice,"  and  much  of  this  criticism 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  existence 
of  basic  fairness  in  a  military  courtroom 
at  a  serviceman's  trial  is  made  very  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  because  of  the  present 
construction  of  the  military  Jxistlce  sys- 
tem. If  enacted,  my  bill  would  make 
noteworthy  advances  in  revamping  the 
military  trial  structure  in  order  to  assure 
to  servicemen  the  same  basic  right  of  a 
fair  trial  which  Ls  guaranteed  to  all  de- 
fendants in  a  civilian  court.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  stark  fact  that  every  UJS.  serv- 
iceman's essential  role  is  to  contribute  to 
the  defense  of  his  country  In  order  that 
all  American  civilians  may  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  democracy  as  expressed  in  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  Is 
Incumbent  upon  us  Members  of  Con- 
gress, as  civilians  and  as  beneficiaries 
of  the  serviceman's  sacrifices,  to  utilize 
our  legislative  capacity  to  ensure  that 
the  American  serviceman  receives  the 
same  guarantee  of  a  fair  trial  which  his 
eternal  vigilance  makes  possible  for  his 
fellow  Americans. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  military 
Justice  syst^n  \s  one  which,  by  its  very 
structure,  is  unavoidably  and  undeni- 
ably tainted  with  the  deleterious  effects 
of  command  influence.  In  many  instances 
that  command  Infiuraoe  has  made  a  vir- 
tual mockery  of  the  concept  of  a  "fair 
trial"  within  the  military.  A  defendant's 
commanding  officer  presently  can  exert 
enormous  pressiue  on  the  conduct  of  the 
prosecution  and  the  defense  of  the  ac- 
cused, on  the  selection  of  members  of  a 
court  martial  Jury,  and  on  the  verdict  and 
sentence  meted  out.  Although  the  Armed 
Forces  understandably  attempt  to  pre- 
Boai  their  modes  of  trial  as  the  fairest 
and  most  equitable  possible  given  the 
eodgendes  of  maintaining  military  dis- 
dpline,  the  impression  which  one  un- 
avcidahly  obtains  from  studying  some  of 
the  results  of  the  military  "Judicial"  pro- 


ceedings is  that  of  a  "dnmihead"  court 
martial  or  of  a  "kangaroo"  court. 

One  noted  author  in  the  military  Jus- 
tice field  has  commented  that  "military 
Justice  Is  as  little  representative  of  real 
Justice  as  military  music  Is  representa- 
tive of  music."  In  an  efFort  to  rectify 
this  intolerable  condition,  my  proposal 
would  eliminate  all  danger  of  command 
Infiuence  from  a  serviceman's  trial,  and  It 
would  ensure  a  far  fairer  method  of 
maintaining  military  discipline  and  effi- 
ciency than  presently  exists. 

The  main  objective  of  the  bill  is  to 
eliminate  completely  the  problem  of 
command  influence,  as  I  have  stated.  The 
bill  would  establish  an  independent 
Courts-Martial  Conmand  composed  of 
four  divisions:  defense,  prosecutioai,  Ju- 
dicial, and  administration.  This  com- 
mand would  be  responsible  cmly  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  thereby  remov- 
ing defense  and  prosecuting  attcnneys 
from  the  control  of  the  accused's  com- 
manding officer.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  military  Justice,  the  prosecuting 
officer  and  the  defense  officer  In  any 
given  coiurt-martlal  are  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
ccMnmand  which  brings  the  charges 
against  the  enlisted  man  or  officer 
brought  before  the  court-martial  pro- 
ceeding. 

Each  accused  would  be  entitled  to  have 
an  independent  defense  counsel  appoint- 
ed upon  request  immediately  following 
arrest.  He  would  sOso  have  the  right 
to  a  formal  hearing,  similar  to  the  hear- 
ing required  by  rule  5  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  in  front  of 
an  Independent  military  Judge  within  24 
hours  of  arrest.  Thus,  the  commander 
would  no  longer  have  the  flnsJ  voice  In 
deciding  whether  to  prosecute. 

Several  crucial  decisions  now  made  by 
the  commanding  officer  or  the  prosecutor 
would  be  delegated  to  the  independent 
military  Judges.  At  present,  the  com- 
manding officer  has  the  sole  power  to 
authorize  searches  and  issue  arrest  war- 
rants. Under  the  new  bill,  these  deci- 
sions, which  deal  with  critically  Im- 
p<HlAnt  constitutional  rights,  would  be 
made  by  an  independent  Judge.  In  like 
manner,  the  military  Judge — ^not  the 
commander — would  have  the  power  to 
release  an  accused  serviceman  pending 
trial  or  pending  appeal.  Under  present 
law,  the  prosecutor  has  the  exclusive 
power  to  issue  subpenas,  and  this  au- 
thority would  also  be  vested  in  the  mili- 
tary Judge  imder  the  bill. 

The  commanding  officer — the  conven- 
ing authority — ^now  performs  the  initial 
review  in  many  cases.  This  procedure 
has  become,  for  the  most  part,  either  a 
time-consuming  formality  or  an  invita- 
tion to  impose  maximum  sentences  so 
that  the  ccmxnanier  can  reduce  them. 
The  power  to  review  would  be  trans- 
ferred either  to  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral or  to  the  military  courts,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  power  to 
suspend  or  reduce  sentences  would  be 
transferred  from  the  commanding  officer 
to  the  military  Judge. 

At  the  present  time,  the  commander 
has  exclusive  power  to  choose  members 
of  the  court — the  Jurors.  This  widely 


criticized  power  would  be  eliminated  and 
a  completely  random  system  of  selection 
would  be  substituted  in  its  place.  The 
bill  would  also  abolish  the  requirement 
that  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
court-martial  be  officers. 

In  addition  to  measures  aimed  exclu- 
sively at  eliminating  command  Influence 
the  bill  would  provide  for  a  number  of 
other  reforms. 

'  The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would 
eliminate  the  summary  courts-martial. 
These  proceedings — which  are  conducted 
by  one  man  who  presents  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution,  listens  to  and 
evaluates  the  evidence  of  the  defendant, 
rules  on  questions  of  law  and  fact,  and 
also  determines  the  sentence — are  in- 
consistent with  the  whole  thrust  of  this 
reform  bill.  And  that  would  be  true  even 
if  the  summary  court-martial  officer  were 
not  appointed — as  he  is  today — by  the 
defendant's  commanding  officer.  It  is 
simply  unfair  to  let  a  serviceman  suffer 
a  burden  which  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
criminal  conviction  wthout  granting  him 
all  the  procedural  safeguards  that  are 
fair  and  practicable. 

Military  Judges  would  be  present  at  all 
trials,  and  would  have  the  power  to 
"issue  all  writs  necessary  or  appropriate 
In  aid  of"  their  Jurisdiction.  They  would 
also  be  given  the  same  power  Federal 
Judges  now  have  to  punish  for  contempts 
in  their  presence.  The  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  would  be  enlarged  from  three  to 
nine  Judges  and  authorized  to  sit  in 
panels  of  three  Judges,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  court's  continuity  and  its  ca- 
pacity to  handle  the  increased  workload. 
And  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  em- 
powered to  issue  writs  of  certiorari  to  re- 
view cases  decided  by  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  additional 
substantive  and  procedural  rights  to 
each  defendant.  For  the  first  time  there 
would  be  no  posslblUty  of  double  Jeo- 
pardy problems.  Trying  a  defendant  by 
court-martial  after  trial  in  a  State  court 
for  the  same  act,  and  vice  versa,  would 
be  forbidden.  And  military  defense  at- 
torneys would  be  specifically  authorized 
to  seek  collateral  relief  for  their  clients 
in  civlllcui  courts  whenever  appropriate, 
relief  often  unavailable  today  unless  the 
accused  serviceman  obtains  civilian 
coimsel.  The  accused  would  get  complete 
credit  toward  any  ultimate  sentence  for 
any  pretrial  confinement.  Finally,  all 
confined  servicemen — including  those 
awaiting  trial  or  appeal — would  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  work,  exercise, 
and  rehabilitation  programs  wherever 
adequate  facilities  were  available. 

In  this  bill  there  is  a  discovery  sec- 
tion, modeled  after  the  Federal  rules,  to 
define  each  party's  rights  to  obtain  In- 
formation held  or  controlled  by  the  other 
party.  This  subject  Is  not  covered  by 
the  present  code. 

The  following  Is  a  section  by  section  of 
the  bill: 

SccnoM  BT  Section  Bxplanatioit  amo 

Stnopsis 
I.  Section   1.  Short  TlUe.  "The  ICUltary 
Juitlce  Act  of  1971." 

n.  Sec.  a.  RerlslonB  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice:  thla  section  armmrt*  10 
UJ3.  Code  801-876,  and  838. 
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Subchapter  I  (80I-806a)  lists  general  pro- 
visions and  definitions,  specifies  those  pter- 
sons  subject  to  the  Act,  and  describes  the 
Coiuts-Martlal  Command.  Institution  of  the 
Independent  Courts-Martial  Command  would 
remove  command  Influence  from  a  military 
trial.  Each  armed  service  would  have  an  In- 
dependent Courts-Martial  Command  In  the 
Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  that 
service.  Each  such  Command  woiild  have 
four  separate  divisions.  Judicial,  prosecution, 
defense,  and  administration. 

The  Judicial  division  would  provide  mili- 
tary Judges,  the  prosecution  division  would 
detail  prosecutors,  the  defense  division  would 
provide  defense  counsel,  and  the  administra- 
tive division  would  be  responsible  for  con- 
vening courts-martial,  providing  court  re- 
porters, and  performing  related  logistical 
tasks. 

Subchapter  II  (807-814)  deals  with  arrest 
and  restraint  of  persons  charged  with  an 
offense  against  the  TTCMJ.  A  person  may  be 
arrested  only  for  probable  cause.  No  punish- 
ment before  trial  may  be  Imposed,  with  the 
exception  of  restriction  to  Insure  the  ac- 
cused's presence  at  trial. 

Subchapter  III  (815)  is  the  provision  for 
nonjudicial  punishment.  It  permits  disci- 
plinary punlishment  by  a  commander  for 
minor  offenses.  However,  if  the  accused  so 
requests,  he  Is  generally  entitled  to  a  court- 
martial  Instead  of  submitting  to  nonjudicial 
punishment. 

Subchapter  IV  (816-821)  describes  the 
two  types  of  courts-martial,  the  general  court 
martial  and  the  special  coiirt  martial.  A  gen- 
eral court  martial  ts  composed  of  a  military 
Judge  and  seven  Jurors,  or  only  of  a  military 
Judge  if  the  accvised  so  requests.  A  special 
court  martial  Is  composed  of  a  military  Judge 
and  three  jiirors,  or  only  of  a  military  Judge, 
If  the  accused  so  requests.  A  general  court 
martial  has  Jurisdiction  over  more  serious 
offenses  than  a  special  court  martial,  and 
may  Impose  more  severe  sentences. 

Subchapter  V  (822-829)  describes  the  com- 
position of  courts-martial.  Members  of  a 
court-martial  Jury  are  to  be  selected  on  a 
random  basis,  and  their  selection  will  not  be 
restricted  to  members  of  the  accused's  im- 
mediate command.  Greater  democratization 
of  Juries  will  be  achieved  by  permitting  en- 
listed men  to  serve  on  an  officer's  court- 
martial.  If  that  officer  so  requests,  and  by  In- 
creasing from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the 
Jurymen  the  number  of  enlisted  men  per- 
mitted to  serve  on  an  enlisted  man's  court 
martial.  Qualifications  of  Judges,  prosecutors, 
and  defense  counsel  and  assignment  pro- 
cedures are  covered  In  this  subchapter. 

Subchapter  VI  (830-836)  deals  with  pre- 
trial procedure.  Charges  shall  be  preferred 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Prosecution  Division  of 
the  Regional  Courts-Martial  Command,  and 
all  decisions  on  preferring  charges  will  be 
made  by  that  officer  or  his  designee.  No  per- 
son may  be  compelled  to  incriminate  him- 
self in  any  way,  and  before  any  interrogation 
is  made,  the  Interrogator  must  Inform  the 
suspect  that  he  need  not  make  any  state- 
ment, and  that  any  statement  which  he 
makes  may  be  used  against  him.  Arraign- 
ment before  a  military  judge  of  a  suspect 
shall  be  made  within  24  hours  after  arrest 
The  judge  may  allow  ball  or  Impose  sucb 
restriction  or  confinement  as  is  necessary  to 
Insure  the  presence  of  the  accused  at  trial. 

Subchapter  vn  (836-864)  provides  that 
the  President  may  prescribe  the  procedures 
for  courts-martial  following  so  far  as 
practicable  the  rules  of  the  United  States 
district  courts.  Attempts  to  Influence  the 
behavior  of  participants  in  a  court-nuutlal 
are  forbidden.  Rules  for  discovery  Including 
depositions,  similar  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  are  provided.  "Double 
Jeopardy"  Is  prohibited,  both  within  the 
military  Justice  system  and  between  military 
and  civilian  courts. 

The  accused  Is  permitted  to  plead  guilty 
or  not  guUty.  The  prosecution,  the  defense. 


and  the  court-martial  have  equal  opportu- 
nity to  subpoena  witnesses,  and  the  coturt 
may  enforce  the  subpoena  with  contempt  of 
court  sanctions.  Searches  and  seizures  of  per- 
sons and  property  may  be  conducted  only 
upon  the  authority  of  a  military  judge.  Vot- 
ing by  jxirors  shall  be  by  secret  written  baUot. 
A  unanimous  vote  Is  required  to  convict  for 
an  offense  for  which  the  death  penalty  cr 
conflnement  at  hard  labor  for  life  Is  made 
mandatory  by  law,  and  for  any  other  offense 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Jury  is  required  to 
convict. 

Subchapter  Vin  (865-858 A)  provides  for 
sentences  which  may  be  decided  by  a  court 
martial.  Cruel  and  unusual  punishments  are 
prohibited,  and  punishment  for  an  offense 
may  not  exceed  such  limits  as  the  President 
has  prescribed.  Sentences  of  conflnement 
may  be  carried  out  in  a  military  or  dvUlan 
federal  prison. 

Subchapter  IX  (1295)  provides  that  a  re- 
hearing may  be  ordered  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Prosecution  Division  of  the  Regional  Com- 
mand in  which  the  accused  was  originally 
tried.  If  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  the 
Cotirt  of  MlUtary  Review,  or  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  disapproves  the  findings 
and  sentence  of  a  court  martial. 

However,  upon  rehearing  no  accused  may 
be  tried  for  any  offense  of  which  he  was 
found  not  guilty  by  the  first  court-martial. 
Courts  of  Military  Review  and  an  enlarged 
Court  of  MlUtary  Appeals  shall  be  estab- 
lished to  serve  as  appellate  forums  for 
courts-martial. 

This  section  (938)  also  provides  that  any 
member  of  the  armed  forces  who  beUeves 
himself  wronged  by  his  commanding  officer 
and  who  Is  refused  redress,  may  ultimately 
petition  the  Judge  Advocate  General  to  in- 
vestigate and  redress  the  wrong,  If  a  wrong 
exists. 

m.  Sec.  3.  This  section  (1259)  provides 
that  cases  In  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  by  a  writ  of  certiorari. 

rv.  Sec.  4.  (1269) :  A  committee  composed 
of  the  Judge  advocate  generals  of  each  of  the 
services  and  three  civilians  appointed  by  the 
President  would  be  charged  with  studying 
and  making  recommendations  about  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  the  desirability  of  trans- 
ferring Jurisdiction  over  absence  offenses  to 
the  Federal  courts;  additional  methods  of 
eliminating  delays  In  the  appellate  process; 
means  of  dealing  with  prisoners  who  com- 
plete the  service  of  their  sentence  to  con- 
flnement prior  to  the  completion  of  appel- 
late review;  and  revisions  In  the  current 
table  of  maximimi  punishments. 

V.  Sec.  5:  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  flrst  day  of  the 
twelfth  calendar  month  following  the  month 
In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted,  except  that 
section  4  shall  become  effective  upon  enact- 
ment. 


SEARCH  WARRANT  RAID   ENDS  IN 
TRAGEDY 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
IMint  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  lies  paralyzed  at  this  mo- 
ment in  a  local  hospital  sis  a  result  of  a 
search  warrant  raid  conducted  on  his 
home  on  June  7,  1971  by  local  and  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officials. 

Kenyoa  F.  Ballew  was  shot  in  the  head 
while  defending  himself  and  his  wife 
against  suspected  intruders,  who  turned 
out  to  be  law  enforcement  personnel  at- 
tempting to  break  down  the  door  of  his 
apartment  to  search  for  weapons  al- 
leged in  violation  of  the  1968  Gun  Con- 
trol Act. 


The  details  of  this  raid  have  been 
fully  covered  in  the  press,  and  I  will  not 
review  them  here.  I  am,  however,  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  my  letter  to  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  John  Connally,  express- 
ing my  dissatisfaction  with  the  Treasury 
Department's  investigation  of  this  inci- 
dent. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  callous  and  Impersonal  attitude 
of  the  Federal  officials  regarding  this 
tragedy.  Not  a  word  of  regret  or  sorrow 
has  been  spoken  that  would  indicate  the 
Treasury  Department  has  any  concern 
at  all  for  the  irreparable  damage  that 
this  amateurish  raid  has  inflicted  on  the 
Ballew  family. 

Many  of  my  Montgc»nery  County  con- 
stituents will  remember  this  incident  for 
a  long  time.  I  fear  it  has  done  nothing  to 
enhance  the  image  of  law  enforcement 
officials  and  unless  corrective  measures 
are  taken  to  prevent  future  occurrences, 
I  fear  that  the  important  fight  against 
crime  will  be  Impaired. 

I  am  also  inserting  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
August  5,  1971  which  reflects  my  senti- 
ments on  this  issue. 

COKCBESS  OF  THE  UWITED  STATES, 

HOITSE  or  RCPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington.  D.C..  August  S,  1971. 
Hon.  John  B.  Connallt, 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Me.  Secbetaky:  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed the  Department  of  the  Treasury  re- 
port relative  to  the  shooting  of  Kenyon  F. 
Ballew  during  the  execution  of  search  war- 
rants by  Treasury  agents  and  Montgomery 
County  police  on  June  7,  1971. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
m«it'8  Investigation  that  the  actions  of  the 
law  enforcement  personnel  were  "legaUy 
proper  under  the  circumstances"  Is,  In  my 
view,  simply  unsatisfactory.  The  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  corrections  recom- 
mended will  do  little  to  restore  the  confl- 
dence  of  many  Montgomery  County  citizens 
in  their  local  and  federal  law  enforcement 
officials. 

If  the  actions  taken  during  the  Quebec 
Terrace  raid  were,  in  fact,  legally  prop«',  it 
appears  that  there  is  room  for  substantial 
Improvement  In  the  Treasury  Department's 
procedures  governing  search  warrant  raids. 
I  strongly  urge  you  to  supplement  your  re- 
port of  August  2  with  e]q>Ucit  procedural 
changes  which  will  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
similar  tragedies  occurring  In  the  futxire. 
Sincerely, 

OilbebtOuik. 

Okatwash 

John  T.  Bonner,  attorney  for  Kenyon  Bal- 
lew, has  labeled  the  U.S.  Treasury  report  of 
the  raid  on  his  client's  apartment  "a  com- 
plete whitewash."  He  Is  wrong.  The  colcH'  la 
off-white. 

The  Treasury  report,  unlike  the  Mont- 
gomery County  study,  did  acknowledge  cer- 
tain deficiencies  In  the  way  records  were  kept, 
in  the  supervision  of  the  raiding  party  and  In 
the  removal  of  pn^>erty  from  Ballew  s  apart- 
mflnt.  So  there  were  a  few  gray  areas,  which 
Is  a  small  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Treasury  Secretary  John  Connaily  was 
technically  correct  when  he  said  that  the 
raid,  despite  the  procedural  deflclenciee,  was 
"legally  proper  under  the  circumstances." 
The  raiding  party  was  equ^ped  with  a  war- 
rant; they  appear  to  have  made  some  attempt 
to  Identify  themselves;  they  were  confronted 
by  a  man  armed  with  a  pisUA.  But  having 
made  the  point  that  the  agents  and  the 
county  police  were  acting  within  the  letter 
of  the  law.  It  wotild  seem  that  neither  the 
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(Ucnlty  nor  tlM  togsl  poaltlaa  of  the  TTnlted 
StatM  govenunam  would  b«  oomprlaed  t^  aq 
•qxMBlon  of  ngrat  over  Vbm  outoome  of  the 
Affair. 

Wliy  U  It  so  difficult  for  aajraoa  in  »  pool* 
turn  of  autlMrtty  to  mgittm  a  decree  of  aor- 
row  over  ttie  fact  tbat  a  as-year-old  man. 
tbrau^  what  can  be  charitably  dcMrlbed  at 
an  unfortunate  chain  of  evmta,  wae  ahot  In 
the  bead?  BaUvw  baa  been  In  the  hoeplta] 
slnoe  June  7.  He  la  unable  to  speak,  his 
rlfht  arm  and  leg  are  paralsned.  his  recovery 
U  imocrtaln  at  beat.  And  yet  the  Treasury 
report  argues  that  the  grenades  In  bis  pos- 
aeaslm  could  have  been  reactivated,  that  the 
barrel  of  one  shotgun  was  Improperly  short, 
that  many  of  the  guns  In  the  apartment 
were  loaded. 

Perhaps  Ballew's  affection  for  firearms  was 
excessive.  Perhaps  his  gun  ooUectlon  waa  In 
vlolaUon  of  the  1908  Federal  aun  Control 
Act.  Perhi^M  Ballew  should,  as  the  Treasury 
Department  report  gratuitously  reanxunends. 
be  proeeouted  "should  his  physical  condition 
permit." 

But  It  la  certain  that  no  perscMoal  eccen- 
tricity and  no  crime  of  which  Ballew  was 
suspected  calls  for  the  punishment  that  was 
Inflicted.  There  was  an  armed  oonfrontatlon, 
true  enoTigh.  But  It  was  not  Initiated  by 
Ballew;  It  resulted  from  the  actions  of  an 
oyer-aggisaslve  and  under-Informed  raiding 
party.  There  Is  a  better  way  In  executing  a 
search  warrant  than  by  ■"'M*i*"g  In  a  door. 
And  If  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
County  Police  can't  figure  It  out,  neither  of 
them  belongs  m  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 


PRESS  CONFERENCE  NO.  18  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  discussion  on  the  floor 
today  concerning  the  President's  efforts 
to  slow  down  inflation,  his  views  on  wage 
and  price  controls  and  present  trends  in 
the  economy,  as  well  as  other  subjects 
of  great  interest  and  concern  to  all 
Americans,  it  may  be  well  for  President 
Nixon  to  speak  for  himself  in  his  own 
words.  Therefore.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
RxcoKO  the  fiill  transcript  of  the  Presi- 
dent's press  conference  at  the  White 
House  yesterday  for  the  information  of 
the  House: 
PaxBS  CoNrauifCx  No.  18  or  tbx  Viaxaxtn 

or   THX    TJlfXTZD   STATXa,    AVOTTST   4,    1971 

The  President:  Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I 
wanted  to  begin  this  with  a  brief  resume  of 
the  conversation  I  have  Just  bad  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  because  I  know  the  sub- 
ject will  probably  come  up  in  any  event. 

This  Is  In  regard  to  the  Pakistan  refugee 
situation,  to  recap  what  we  have  done.  Inso- 
far as  the  refugees,  who  are  In  India  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  provided  $70  million  to  date 
for  the  refugees,  and  we  are  prepared  to  pro- 
vide more.  Tbat.  incidentally.  Is  more  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world  put 
together,  so  It  Is  a  substantial  amotint. 

As  far  as  those  In  East  Pakistan  themselves 
are  concerned,  whereas  you  know  there  are 
prospects  of  famine,  In  the  event  that  the 
crop  reports  are  as  bad  as  they  seem  to  be, 
at  this  time  we  have  380.000  tons  of  grain 
ready  for  shipment  there.  We  have  alao  al- 
lotted $3  million  for  the  chartering  of  ships 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  grain  Into  the 
overcrowded  ports. 

As  a  further  step,  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  worked  out  with  my  very  strong  approval 
a  plan  to  go  to  the  United  Nations  next  week 
to  talk  to  the  responsible  and  appropriate 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  Including 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  in  that  office,  to 
■ee  what  additional  steps  can  be  taken  on 
both  ftonts  to  help  the  refugees  In  India 
from  last  Pakistan,  and  also  to  hdp  those 


who  are  In  Sast  Pakistan  and  are  presently 
ooofrontlng  famine  sltuatlona. 

With  regard  to  a  problem  that  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  Hotise  yesterday,  we  do  not 
favor  the  Idea  tbat  the  United  States  should 
cut  off  economic  assistance  to  Pakistan.  TO 
do  so  would  slmidy  aggravate  the  refugee 
problem  because  It  would  mean  that  the 
ability  of  the  Gtovemment  of  Pakistan  to 
watt  with  the  XJJf.,  as  It  presently  has  Indi- 
cated It  Is  willing  to  do  so  In  distributing  the 
food  suppUes,  Its  ability  to  create  some 
stability  would  be  seriously  JeqpardlBSd. 

We  feel  that  the  most  constructive  role  we 
can  play  Is  to  continue  our  economic  assist- 
ance to  West  Pakistan  and,  thereby  to  be  able 
to  Infiuence  the  course  of  events  In  a  way 
that  wiu  deal  with  the  problem  of  hunger  tn 
last  Pakistan  which  would  reduce  the  refu- 
gee flow  Into  India,  and  which  vrUl,  we  trust. 
In  the  future  look  toward  a  viable  political 
settlement. 

We  are  not  going  to  engage  In  pubUc  pres- 
sure on  the  Ctovemment  of  West  Pakistan 
That  would  be  totaUy  ootmter-producUve. 
These  are  matters  that  we  will  discuss  only  In 
private  channels. 

Question:  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
any  more  about  yoiu-  forthcoming  trip  to 
China,  when  It  Is  llktiy  to  occur,  and  can  you 
give  us  your  assessment  of  what  effect  you 
think  this  will  have  on  ending  the  war  In 
Vietnam? 

The  President:  As  far  as  the  timing  u  con- 
cerned. I  cannot  add  to  what  I  said  In  the 
original  announcement.  It  will  be  before 
May  1.  The  time  wUl  be  worked  out  sometime 
within  the  next  two  to  three  months,  I  would 
assume,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  pre- 
paratory activity  must  take  place,  setting  up 
the  agenda,  setting  up  the  numbers  In  the 
officials  party. 

These  are  matters,  of  course,  that  must  be 
discussed  and  worked  out  before  the  time  of 
the  visit  Is  finally  announced. 

Second,  and  I  know  a  number  of  you  are 
Interested  In  who  Is  going,  that  Is  a  matter 
stm  to  be  decided.  It  waa  raised  by  Dr.  Kis- 
singer and  by  Premier  Chou  En-lal  in  their 
conversations,  and  will  be  worked  out  by 
mutual  agreement. 

As  far  as  oin-  party  is  concerned.  It  will  be 
a  small  working  party.  The  only  onea  that 
presently  are  definitely  going  are,  of  course, 
the  Secretary  of  Sute  and  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
myself.  Beyond  that,  whatever  others  wlU  t>e 
added  will  be  determined  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  partlaa  concerned. 

Now,  as  to  the  effect  the  visit  wlU  have  and 
the  conversations  will  have  on  Vietnam,  I 
wUl  not  speculate  on  that  subject.  I  will  only 
say  that  as  the  Joint  annoimcement  Indi- 
cated, this  wiU  be  a  wide-ranging  discussion 
of  issues  concerning  both  governments.  It  Is 
not  a  discussion  that  Is  going  to  lead  to  In- 
stant detente. 

What  it  really  la,  U  moving,  as  we  have 
moved,  I  believe.  In  the  situation  with  regard 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  from  an  era  of  con- 
frontation without  communication  to  an  era 
of  negotiations  with  discussion.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  go  into  these  meetings  on 
either  side  with  any  illusions  about  the  wide 
differences  that  we  have.  Our  Interests  are 
very  dlffwent,  and  both  sides  recognise  this. 
In  the  talks  that  Dr.  Kissinger  had,  very  ex- 
tended talks  he  had  with  Premier  Chou  Kn- 
lal.  We  do  not  expect  that  these  talks  will 
settle  all  of  those  differences. 

What  is  Important  U  that  we  will  have 
opened  communication  to  see  where  our 
differences  are  IrreconcUable  to  see  that  they 
can  be  setUed  peaoefuUy,  and  to  find  those 
areas  where  the  United  Sutee,  which  today 
U  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  can 
find  an  agreement  with  the  meet  populous 
nation  In  the  world  which  potentlaUy  In  the 
future  could  become  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion In  the  world. 

As  we  look  at  the  peace  In  the  world  for 
the  balance  of  this  century,  and  for  that 


matter  the  next  century,  we  must  recognise 
that  there  cannot  be  world  peace  on  which 
all  the  peoples  in  the  world  can  rely,  and  in 
which  they  have  such  a  great  stake,  unless 
there  is  communication  between  and  some 
negotiation  between  these  two  great  super- 
powers, the  Peoples  BepubUo  and  the  United 
States. 

I  have  put  this  In  general  terms  l>ecau8e 
that  is  the  understanding  of  the  Peoples  He- 
public,  Premier  Chou  Kn-lal,  and  It  Is  our 
luxderstanding  that  our  agenda  will  be 
worked  out  at  a  later  point;  before  the  trip 
It  will  be  very  carefully  worked  out  so  that 
the  discussions  will  deal  with  the  hard  prob- 
lems as  well  as  the  easy  ones. 

We  expect  to  make  some  progress,  but  to 
speculate  about  what  progress  will  be  made 
on  any  partlciilar  issue;  to  qjeculate,  for  ex- 
ample, as  to  what  effect  this  might  have  on 
Vietnam,  would  not  serve  the  Interests  of 
conatructlve  talks. 

Question:  Can  I  ask  a  related  policy  ques- 
tion on  Vietnsm? 
The  President:  Sure. 

Question:  There  have  been  some  sugges- 
tions, including  some  indirect  hints  from 
China,  that  a  negotiating  forum  involving  an 
Asian  conference  to  be  held  in  AsU,  prl- 
marUy  with  Asian  partlcipanu,  but  the 
United  States  as  well,  might  be  a  better 
forum  for  negotiating  a  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam. Can  you  speak  to  that? 

The  President:  Mr.  Bailey,  the  question  at 
whether  there  should  be  an  aU -Asian  confer- 
ence, with  the  Government  of  the  Peoples 
Republic  participating,  as  you  know,  has 
risen  several  times  over  the  past  few  months, 
and  was  raised  before  our  announcement  was 
made. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will  con- 
sider any  proposal  that  might  contribute  to 
a  more  peaceful  situation  in  the  Pacific  and 
in  the  world.  However,  at  this  point  there  Is 
no  imderstanding  between  the  umted  Sutes 
and  the  Peoples  Republic  as  to  whether  or 
not  out  of  this  meeting  should  come  that 
kind  of  proposal. 

Let  me  say  on  that  score,  there  were  no 
conditions  asked  for  on  either  side,  and  none 
accepted.  There  were  no  deals  made  on  either 
side,  or  accepted,  none  offered  and  none 
accepted.  This  is  a  discussion  which  will  take 
place  with  both  sides  knowing  In  advance 
th»t  there  are  problems,  but  with  both  sides 
well  prepared.  This  is  the  secret  of  any  suc- 
cessful summit  meeting. 

As  you  know,  parenthetically,  I  have  al- 
ways taken  somewhat  of  a  dim  view  of  stun- 
mitry  when  It  comes  in  an  unprepared  form. 
But  both  sides  wUl  be  well  prepared,  well  In 
advance,  on  all  points  of  major  difference, 
and  we  will  discuss  any  points  of  difference 
that  could  affect  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Question :  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  dip- 
lomatic reason  you  might  not  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  before  going  to  Peking?  That  was  suk- 
gested.  • 

The  President:  In  view  of  the  announce- 
ment we  have  made  on  our  visit  to  Peking 
that  wUl  be  the  first  vtolt  that  I  wiU  make! 
Obvloiisly,  it  Ukes  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
prepare  a  visit  and  to  attempt  now  to  visit — 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  I  am  sure.  feeU  ex- 
actly the  same  way — to  attempt  to  rush 
around  and  have  a  summit  meeting  in  Mos- 
cow before  we  go  to  Peking  would  not  be  in 
the  Interest  of  either  country. 

I  wotild  add  this  point,  too:  When  Foreign 
Bflnlster  Oromyko  wa»  here,  we  discussed 
the  possibility  of  a  possible  summit  meeting, 
and  we  had  a  very  candid  discussion.  He 
agreed  and  said  that  his  government  lead- 
ers agreed  with  my  position,  which  was  that 
a  meeting  at  the  highest  level  shoiild  take 
place  and  would  be  useful  only  when  there 
was  something  suabtantlve  to  dlscusb  that 
could  not  be  handled  In  other  channels. 

With  regard  to  the  Soviets.  I  should  also 
point  out  that  we  are  making  very  slgnlfl- 
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cant  prepress  on  Berlin.  We  are  tn*Wng  good 
progress  jn  SALT.  Discussions  are  still  con- 
tinuing on  the  Mideast,  although  there  I 
will  not  speculate  about  what  the  prospects 
for  success  are  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Slsoo  is  presently  in  the  area  exploring  with 
the  governments  concerned  what  the  possi- 
bilities of  some  interim  settlement  looking 
toward  a  final  settlement  may  be. 

Having  mentioned  these  three  areas  In 
which  we  are  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  X  will  add  that  if  the  time  comes,  as 
it  may  come,  and  both  sides  realize  this, 
then  the  final  breakthroiigh  in  any  of  these 
areas  can  take  place  only  at  the  highest  level, 
and  then  there  will  be  a  meeting.  But  as  far 
as  the  timing  of  the  meeting  before  the  visit 
to  Peking,  that  would  not  be  an  appropriate 
thing  to  do. 

Question.:  I  was  thinking  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  settlement  on  the  SALT  talks. 

The  President:  Mr.  Thels,  when  I  said  there 
was  good  progress  being  made  on  SALT,  It  Is 
still  a  very  technical  and  sticky  problem  for 
both  sides,  because  It  Involves  our  vital  In- 
terests. Let  me  emphasize  that  in  SALT,  both 
sides  are  asked  to  make  an  agreement  which 
limits  that.  This  Is  not  unilateral.  We,  on 
our  part,  will  be  having  very  severe  limita- 
tions wltb  regard  to  our  defensive  capability, 
the  ABM.  They,  on  their  part,  will  have  lim- 
itations on  their  offensive  ci4>ablllty,  their 
build  up  of  offensive  missiles. 

Neither  side  can  make  those  decisions 
lightly,  without  very,  very  basic  discussions, 
but  the  fact  that  we  have  at  the  highest 
level  committed  ourselves  to  working  toward 
an  agreement  simultaneoutiy  this  year  on 
both  those  issues,  and  the  fact  that  since 
the  talks  at  Helsinki  began  that  we  have 
made  progreee,  gives  hope  that  we  are  going 
to  make  an  arrangement. 

But  to  speculate  that  maybe  we  are  going 
to  get  that  done  before  we  go  to  Peking, 
I  think,  would  be  lU-advlsed. 

Question:  Mr.  President,  why  have  you  not 
accepted  the  Viet  Cong  propoeals  after  all 
these  weeks  of  probing,  or  given  some  formal 
reply? 

The  President :  I  have  noted  some  criticism 
In  the  press  about  the  fact  that  Ambassador 
Bruce  had  to  leave  August  1st.  Incidentally, 
I  am  most  grateful  that  he  stayed  an  extra 
month,  because  his  doctor  got  bold  of  me 
and  said  he  should  have  left  July  1st.  In 
any  event,  his  having  left  August  1st,  and 
Mr.  Porter  not  being  able  to  arrive  until  the 
latter  part  of  August,  there  has  been  some 
speculation,  and  I  understand  this,  criticism 
In  the  press  and  the  Senate  and  the  House 
that  the  Administration  is  not  interested  In 
negotiating  a  settlement,  that  we  are  not 
considering  the  various  propoeals  that  have 
been  made  by  the  VC  and  North  Vietnamese. 
Now,  Just  so  the  members  of  the  press  will 
not  get  out  on  a  limb  with  regard  to  predict- 
ing what  we  are  cm-  are  not  doing,  let  me 
make  one  statement  and  then  I  will  go  no 
further. 

We  are  very  actively  pursuing  negotiations 
on  Vietnam  in  established  channels.  The 
record,  when  It  finally  comes  out,  will  answer 
all  the  critics  as  far  as  the  activity  of  this 
Oovenunent  in  pursuing  negotiations  in 
established  channels.  It  woiild  not  be  useful 
to  negotiate  In  the  newspapers  If  we  want 
to  have  those  negotiations  succeed. 

I  am  not  predicting  that  the  negottattona 
will  succeed.  I  am  saying,  however,  that  as 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  we 
have  gone  and  are  going  the  extra  mile  on 
negotiations  in  established  channels.  Tou  can 
Interpret  that  any  way  you  want,  but  do  not 
Interpret  it  In  a  way  that  indicates  that 
the  United  States  is  missing  this  oppor- 
tunity or  that  opportunity,  or  another  one,  to 
negotiate. 

Question:  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  points 
being  mentioned  in  the  comments  on  the 
negotiations  is  the  election  in  South  Viet- 


nam this  faU.  Is  that  a  factor  that  does  have 
some  bearing  on  the  pace  of  the  negotiations? 
The  Prealdent:  It  has  certainly  in  terms  of 
the  North  Vietnamese.  As  you  know,  the 
stumbling  block  for  them  in  negotlattons 
really  is  the  political  settlement.  As  they 
look  at  the  election  this  fall,  they  feel  that 
unless  that  election  comes  out  in  a  way  that 
a  candidate  they  can  support,  or  at  least 
that  they  are  not  as  much  against  as  they  are 
President  Thleu,  but  unless  It  comes  out  that 
way.  It  will  be  very  dUBctUt  for  them  to  have 
a  negotiated  settlement. 

With  regard  to  the  elections.  let  me 
emphasize  our  position.  Our  position  Is  one 
of  complete  neutraUty  In  these  elections. 
Under  Ambassador  Bunker's  skillful  direc- 
tion, we  have  made  It  dear  to  all  parties 
concerned  that  we  are  not  supporting  any 
candidate;  that  we  will  accept  the  verdict 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  noted,  for  example,  that  President 
Thleu  haa  invited  obeervers  to  come  from 
other  nations  to  witness  the  election.  I  hope 
obeervers  do  go.  I  think  they  will  find,  I 
hope  they  will  find,  as  they  did  when  they 
observed  previous  elections  In  Vietnam,  that 
by  most  standards  they  were  fair. 

As  far  as  observers  from  this  country  are 
concerned,  we  have,  of  course,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  others  that  have  Indi- 
cated a  desire  to  go.  We,  of  course,  have  no 
obJecUon  to  that.  We  want  a  fair  eleotlon 
and  we,  of  course,  have  some  observers  on  the 
scene  In  the  person  of  the  Ambassador  and 
his  staff  who  will  watch  that  election. 

Question:  Mr.  President,  the  last  time  you 
gave  some  stock  market  advice  to  us,  It 
turned  out  pretty  well.  What  would  you  do 
now,  buy  or  sell? 

The  President:  With  regard  to  the  stock 
market,  I  suppose  my  advice  should  not  be 
given  much  weight  because  I  am  not  in  the 
market.  It  is  so  easy  to  make  predictions 
where  your  own  assets  are  not  Involved. 

I  wUI  say  this:  I  would  not  sell  the  umted 
States  economy  short  at  this  point.  And  long 
term,  I  would  not  be  selling  my  Investments 
In  the  American  economy  whether  It  Is  In 
stocks  or  real  estate  or  what  have  you;  sell- 
ing them  In  a  panicky  way. 

The  stock  market  has  come  up,  even  at  Its 
present  level  of  860,  330  points  since  I  made 
that  prediction.  I  can  only  say  that  my  long- 
range  prediction  for  this  economy  is  still 
what  I  said  at  the  first  of  this  year. 

At  the  first  of  this  year,  when  the  very 
same  people  had  written — and  I  have  read 
the  news  magazines  and  business  magazines, 
and  not,  of  cotirse,  any  of  the  columns  you 
had  written  this  week — but  I  heard  all  the 
rest  this  week,  and  the  gloomy  predictions 
about  the  economy  and  it  la  going  down  "^i^ 
there  Is  nothing  good  about  It.  I  read  them 
also  for  November  of  last  year;  exactly  the 
same  gloominess  and  same  words,  and  so 
forth. 

I  said  then,  and  I  think  all  of  you  were 
present  then,  I  thought  1971  would  be  a  good 
year  for  the  economy,  and  1972  would  be  a 
very  good  year.  I  stand  by  that.  When  we 
look  at  the  first  half  of  this  year.  It  Is  not 
what  people  said  about  the  economy;  It  is 
what  they  do  about  It  that  cotints. 

ONP  Is  up  a  record  $52  billion.  Retail  sales 
now  In  June,  and  the  first  indications  as  far 
as  July  are  concerned,  it  will  stay  at  this 
level,  are  at  record  highs.  Consumer  spending 
is  at  a  record  high.  Construction,  particularly 
in  housing,  are  near  record  highs.  Inven- 
tories— and  this  is  another  indication  of  what 
will  happen  to  the  future  for  those  who  may 
be  thinking  of  Invastlng  their  money  in  busi- 
nesses— Inventories  are  abnormally  low  In 
view  of  the  high  level  of  retail  sales. 

What  this  tells  me  Is  that  there  Is  a  lot  of 
steam  In  the  boiler  In  this  sootuuny,  and  you 
cannot  continue  to  have  high  retail  sales 
and  low  Invsntorles  without  eventually  start- 
ing to  rebuild.  Therefore,  my  projection  for 
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the  balance  of  this  year  U  that  the  economy 
will  oontlnue  to  move  up  as  it  has  moved  up 
In  the  first  half . 

Tbat  doeant  mean  that  there  wlU  not  be 
aberrations  In  the  mooithly  figures.  It  does 
maan,  however,  that  the  economy  has  a 
great  deal  of  strength  In  It.  This  Is  a  period 
when  u  u  absorMng  almost  2  million  people 
who  have  been  let  out  of  defense  plants  and 
the  Armed  Forces  and  U  absorbing  that  with 
a  lower  rate  of  unemployment  than  was  the 
case  In  1961,  1962,  1963,  which  were  the  last 
three  peacetime  yean  before  Vietnam  when 
the  unemployment  rate,  as  you  recall,  aver- 
aged 6  percent. 

Question:  Mr.  President.  In  that  connec- 
tion, to  ccntlnue  that,  does  that  mean  tbat 
you  are  still  resoluely  opposed  to  any  In- 
comes policy  or,  specifically,  wage^>rlce  con- 
trols? 

The  Prealdent:  I  think.  Peter,  It  U  w^ 
to  Identify  Incomes  poUclee  and  wage-price 
controls  for  what  they  are  and  what  they  are 
not,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact — and  this 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight  with  regard  to  some  greatly  blown 
up  differences  that  I  am  supfxised  to  have 
with  my  very  good  friend  Arthur  Bums,  and 
perhaps  you  were  too  polite  to  aak  that  di- 
rect question — 
QuesUon :  Well,  I  will  ask  It. 
The  President :  I  thought  that  would  be  the 
loUownxp,  so  I  anticipated  It.  Let  me  get  at 
It  this  way: 

Arthur  Bums,  in  terms  of  monetary  policy 
and  in  terms  of  fiscal  policy,  has  foUowed  a 
course  that  I  think  la  the  most  responsible 
and  statesmanllks  of  any  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reaerve  In  my  memory.  In  other 
words,  you  have  seen  an  expansionary  nuMie- 
tary  policy,  and  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  have  had  an  expansionary  economy  In  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year. 

He  has  also  stood  firmly  with  this  Admin- 
istration in  Itt  reqwnslhle  fiscal  policy,  re- 
sisting, for  example,  spending  above  what 
the  economy  wo\ild  produce  at  full  capacity. 
He  has  stroogly  supported  me  In  thoee 
efforts. 

Tbat  brings  me  to  an  area  where  he  has 
taken  a  very  unfair  shot.  Within  this  Ad- 
ministration, the  Office  at  Budget  and  Man- 
agement, on  a  reorgaalsktloa  plan  two 
months  ago,  recommended  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve,  because  he  basic- 
ally Is  our  central  banker,  aho\ild  be  raised 
to  the  same  status  of  the  central  bankers 
abroad.  I  enthusiastically  approved  the  Idea. 
However,  when  the  matter  was  raised  with  Dr. 
Burns  by  my  associates,  he  indicated  that 
neither  he  nor  any  other  individual  In  a  high 
position  In  Oovemment  should  take  a  salary 
Increase  at  a  time  that  the  Prealdent  was  go- 
ing to  have  to  take  some  strong  measures,  as 
I  am  going  to  take  to  limit  salary  increases 
In  other  areas  of  Oovemment,  Including,  for 
example,  blue  ooUar  workers. 

So,  oonsequMitly,  while  there  Is  not  any 
question  l>ut  that  the  Federal  Reserve  posi- 
tion will  eventually  be  raised  to  the  Level  I 
poeltl<m  that  was  recommended,  Arthur 
B\ima  and  Incidentally,  Oeorge  Shults,  who 
is  also  on  this  list  as  a  reoommmdatlon  of 
the  Ash  Council,  Arthur  Bums  and  Oeorge 
Shultz  being  the  responsible  men  that  they 
were,  asked  that  there  not  be  an  example  set 
by  them  of  a  pay  Increase  which  would 
make  it  vuy  difficult  for  us  to  deal  effectively 
and  responsibly  with  pay  increases  In  other 
sectors  of  the  OovernoMnt.  So  we  find  that 
Bums  agrees,  that  I  agree  with  Bums,  let's 
put  It  that  way,  very  strongly  on  his  mone- 
tary policy,  on  his  fiscal  policy,  the  quesUon 
he  has  raised  wUh  regard  to  an  Inoomes 
policy. 

When  we  talk  about  an  inoomes  policy, 
let's  see  what  he  U  not  for.  He  la  unaltsrahly 
opposed,  as  I  am,  to  the  Oalbralth  scheme, 
which  Is  supported  by  many  of  o\ir  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  I  understand,  of  permanent 
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wage  sad  prloe  cootrols.  Permanent  wage 
and  price  oontrola  In  America  would  stifle 
the  American  economy,  ita  dynamism,  Ita 
productivity,  and  would  be,  I  tblnk.  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  United  States  aa  a  flrat-claas  eco- 
nomle  power. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  It  la  essential  that 
OoTemxnent  use  Its  power  where  It  can  ba 
effective  to  stc^  tbe  escalation,  or  at  least 
temper  the  escalation  in  the  wace-prtoe 
spiral.  That  Is  why  we  moved  on  construc- 
tion, and  we  have  been  somewhat  success- 
ful, from  16  down  to  9  percent.  That  Is  why 
we  moved  to  roll  back  an  oil  price  recently. 
As  far  as  the  two  recent  settlements,  the 
one  In  railroads  and  the  one  In  steel,  on  the 
plus  side,  the  fact  that  they  were  settled 
was  poslUve;  the  fact,  too,  that  In  the  case  of 
railroads,  they  spoke  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
ductivity by  modification  of  work  rules,  and 
the  fact  that  the  steel  settlement  also  spoke 
to  the  problem  of  productivity  by  setting  up 
productivity  councils,  that  was  constructive. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  I  would  be  lees  than 
candid  If  I  were  not  to  say,  and  I  know  the 
leaders  of  the  steel  and  railroad  Industry 
know  this,  that  this  kind  of  settlement  where 
a  wage  increase  leads  to  a  price  increase, 
and  particularly  In  steel,  where  the  Industry 
Is  already  noncompetitive  with  foreign  Im- 
ports, Is  not  In  the  Interest  of  America,  not 
In  the  Intereat  of  labor,  and  not  In  the  In- 
terest of  Industry. 

Dr.  Bums,  without  being  completely  spe- 
cific, has  only  suggested  the  Idea  should  be 
considered.  That  Is  why  Secretary  Connally 
said  we  welcome  the  move  by  several  Repub- 
lican Senators  to  hold  hearings  concerning 
wage  and  price  supports.  That  is  why  Dr. 
BTims  said  we  should  move  to  attempt  to 
temper  these  Increases. 

The  problem  here  Is,  how  can  we  move 
without  putting  the  American  economy  in  a 
straltjacket?  In  other  words,  as  Secretary 
Ck>nnally  raised  the  question  In  his  state- 
ment this  morning,  "Are  we  to  have  criminal 
penalties?  Are,  for  example,  the  wage-price 
guidelines  to  affect  all  the  examples  down  to 
the  neighborhood  filling  station  or  the 
grocery  store  or  the  meat  market,  as  the  case 
might  be,  or  will  they  affect  only  major 
industries?" 

As  far  as  this  Administration  Is  concerned, 
I  can  say  this:  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  bring  to  my  attention  every  major 
wage-price  negotiation  which  may  be  coming 
up  in  the  future,  and  I  will  use  the  power 
of  this  office  to  the  extent  It  can  be  effective 
to  see  that  those  negotiations  are  as  respon- 
sible as  possible. 

On  September  aist,  we  will  have  a  meet- 
ing of  our  Productivity  Commission,  and 
Subject  "A"  in  that  meeting  will  be  this 
same  problem,  becwuse  as  we  look  at  Amer- 
ica's trade  balances,  which  have  deteriorated 
over  the  past  10  years,  but  as  we  look  at 
America's  competitive  position,  it  is  essential 
that  American  industry  and  American  labor 
sit  down  together  and  determine  whether, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  in  a  race,  we  no  longer 
can  be  Number  1  simply  because  we  were 
that  big  and  that  strong  after  World  War  I, 
whether  we  determine  we  are  going  to  get 
out  of  the  race  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
tighten  our  belts  and  be  responsible  in  wage- 
price  declBtons  so  that  we  can  continue  to  be 
competitive  in  the  world. 

That  speaks  to  the  problem  of  an  incomes 
poUcy,  this  meeting  that  we  will  have.  The 
only  question  of  difference  between  Arthtir 
Bums,  and  some  Senators  have  raised  this 
question,  is  the  degree  to  which,  in  tackling 
these  individual  wage  settlements,  we  have 
coiiq>ulalon,  we  have  criminal  penalties.  I 
dont  think  they  want  compulsion  or  crimi- 
nal penalties. 

Then  the  question  U:  How  far  wUl  per- 
suasion go.  Our  record  shows  that  In  most 
countries  abroad  that  have  tried  it,  except 
for  very  amall  countries  that  are  tightly  oon- 
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trolled,  persiiaslon  alone  will  work  for  only 
three  to  four  months. 

So  aa  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  am  glad 
to  consider  recommendations  for  tackling  the 
problem.  I  wiU  tackle  them,  and  I  am  serv- 
ing notice  now  that  we  are  going  to  take  up 
the  problem  with  the  Productivity  Commis- 
sion. We  are  going  to  look  at  each  individual 
settlement  In  major  industries  where  there 
Is  going  to  be  wage-price  negotiations,  and 
use  the  Influence  we  can  to  keep  them  In 
line,  and  In  addlUon  to  that,  we  will  con- 
sider a  recommendation  on  wage-price 
boards.  But  I  will  reject  it  if  I  And,  and  I 
have  yet  to  And  any  recommendation  that 
did  not  have  this  ingredient  in  It,  if  I  find 
that  it  would  Impose  a  new  bureaucracy  with 
enormous  criminal  powers,  to  fasten  Itself 
on  the  American  economy.  That,  I  think 
would  do  far  more  harm  than  good. 

Question:  In  the  same  line  to  follow  up 
that  question,  If  the  settlement  in  the  steel 
Industry  and  particularly  the  raise  in  prices 
which  was  recently  announced  is  not  good 
for  the  country  and  not  good  for  labor  and 
management,  why  do  you  not  call  in  the 
leaders  of  the  steel  Industry  and  use  yoiur 
Influence  to  get  them  to  change  the  Increase 
in  prices  and  then  if  necessary  other  parts 
of  the  settlement  which  are  so  inlmlcable 
to  the  country? 

The  President:  Calling  In  the  steel  indus- 
try and  getting  them  to  change  would  not 
be  effective.  As  you  may  recall,  In  one  In- 
stance earlier  this  year,  we  were  able  to 
get  a  steel  rollback.  That  had  a  temporary 
beneficial  effect.  But  at  a  time  that  the 
steel  industry  has  negotiated  a  settlement  of 
this  nature,  at  a  time  when  its  profits  at  2>^ 
percent  are  the  lowest  of  any  major  Industry, 
to  tell  the  steel  Indiistry  that  after  they  have 
negotiated  a  settlement  they  must  roll  back 
their  price  and  run  at  a  loss  is  simply  un- 
realistic. They  are   not  going  to  do  It. 

The  longer  term  answer  here  Is  for  the 
steel  industry,  and  this  Is  what  we  have 
addressed  ourselves  to,  and  the  labor  to  recog- 
nize that  now  that  they  have  had  their  set- 
tlement, now  that  labor  has  gotten  a  good 
Increase,  an  Increase  consistent  with  alvunl- 
num  and  others,  now  that  steel  foimd  It 
necessary  to  raise  prices  that  this  may  be 
good  temporarily  for  both  but  In  the  long 
run  it  will  simply  mean  less  steel  sold  and 
lees  Jobs  and  that  is  why  we  are  zeroing 
in  on  the  productivity  side  because  Increases 
In  productivity  can  be  the  only  answer  where 
a  wage  Increase  of  this  kind  takes  place. 

Question:  Mr.  President,  a  minute  ago 
you  mentioned  something  about  doing  some- 
thing about  wages  for  government  employees. 
The  President:  Yes,  one  of  the  problems, 
difficult  problems,  I  confronted  last  year  and 
that  I  wUl  confront  again  this  year,  is  a 
recommendation  to  Increase  the  wages  for 
blue  collar  workers  within  the  government. 
I  have  examined  that  situation  and  I  have 
determined  that  an  increase  in  the  blue  col- 
lar wage  scale  would  not  be  in  the  Interests 
of  our  fighting  the  infiation  battle. 

Speaking  to  the  same  point,  we  have  a 
sltiiatlon  with  regard  to  the  Congress  and 
some  of  its  appropriations  bills.  We  are  try- 
ing to  keep  our  budget  within  the  full  em- 
ployment limits  for  1972. 

The  Congress  already  has  exceeded  our 
budget  by  $6.4  billion.  That  Includes  manda- 
tory spending  which  they  have  imposed  upon 
xis  and  additions  to  the  appropriations  bills. 
Before  they  get  through  with  the  appropri- 
ations process  I  hope  that  comes  down. 

But  that  will  be  highly  Inflationary  unless 
the  Congress  speaks  to  that  problem  more 
effectively.  What  I  was  Indicating,  in  other 
words.  Herb,  I  am  Indicating  in  advance  the 
decision  that  I  do  not  Intend  to  approve 
the  wage  increase  relative  to  the  blue  col- 
lar workers  in  the  government.  Under  thoae 
clrcumatanoes.  I  could  not,  of  oouiae,  ap- 


prove an  Increase  in  salaries  for  people  as 
underpaid  basically  as  Dr.  Bums  Is,  consid- 
ering what  he  could  get  on  the  outside  or 
Dr.  Shultz  is,  considering  what  he  could  get 
on  the  outside. 

Question:  How  many  peoirie  are  there  In 
the  blue  coUar  area? 

The  President:  I  dont  have  that  but  It  la 
a  significant  number.  Incidentally,  I  think 
it  Is  an  equitable  decision  because  they  have 
had  some  substantial  increases  in  the  past. 
It  Is  a  question  of  whether  we  Just  continue 
for  a  short  time. 

Question:  Sir,  you  also  mentioned  guide- 
lines in  a  manner  that  suggested  that  you 
might  accept  the  concept  of  niunertcal  guide- 
lines, did  you  mean  to  suggest  that? 

The  President:  No.  What  I  meant  to  say 
was  that  my  study  of  the  situation  indicates 
that  guidelines  in  this  country  have  always 
failed.  They  have  never  worked.  Ouldelines 
In  other  Industrial  countries  Including  Can- 
ada, for  example,  and  Britain,  have  worked 
only  for  a  short  time  and  then  have  fallen 
because  {^ildelines  basically  connote  volun- 
tary compliance  and  voluntary  compliance 
goes  on  only  for  a  brief  time. 

Now,  as  far  as  what  I  am  saying.  It  U 
that  our  ai^>roach  at  this  time  Is  a  selec- 
tive one  to  take  those  particular  indtistries 
that  are  coming  up  for  bargaining  and  to 
use  our  Influence  as  effectively  as  we  can  to 
see  that  those  settlements  are  responsible. 

Secondly,  that  as  far  as  a  wage  price  board 
is  concerned,  that  It  would  be  considered  fa- 
vorably only  if  the  hearings  that  are  going 
to  be  taken  in  this  field,  only  if  the  hearings 
can  convince  me  that  enforcing  an  incomes 
prtlcy  could  be  accomplished  without  stifling 
the  economy. 

It  is  the  problem,  in  other  words,  of  en- 
forcement, becaiue  I  come  back  to  this  fun- 
damental proposition:  I  have  yet  to  find  ex- 
cept for  the  extremists  on  the  left,  and  I 
don't  say  this  in  a  condemning  way,  it  is 
only  an  observation,  but  the  extremists  on 
the  left  of  the  economy  sf>ectrum  have  al- 
ways favored  a  totally  government-controlled 
economy. 

They  believe  that.  I  don't  believe  it.  They 
believe  that  we  should  have  permanent  wage 
and  price  controls  and  that  government 
should  determine  what  wages  should  be  and 
what  prices  should  be.  I  don't  believe  that. 
Dr.  Burns  does  not  believe  that  if  you  have 
read  his  speeches  over  the  years.  He  is  a 
strong  opponent  of  that. 

The  question  is,  how  can  we  address  our- 
selves to  the  problem  of  wages  and  prices 
without  having  thoae  mandatory  criminal 
penalty  features  which  would  lead  us  to 
something  we  all  are  trying  to  avoid.  This 
is  why  this  Is  a  matter  for  discussion. 

It  U  not  one  yet  for  decision  but  I  will 
continue  to  work  on  Individual  settlements 
as  I  have  aald. 

Question:  Mr.  President,  would  It  be  fair 
to  say,  then,  that  in  view  of  what  you  said 
there  and  what  you  said  earlier  that  you  will 
consider  recommendations  of  the  wage  and 
price  board,  that  you  are  giving  renewed  and 
perhaps  more  favorable  consideration  to  some 
form  of  wage-price  board,  mhhtwiwi^  that  they 
dont  have  penalties? 

The  President:  No.  I  am  saying  that  I 
shall  continue  the  policy  of  moving  aggres- 
sively on  individual  settlements  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  Secondly,  I  vrtll  address  this 
particular  problem  in  a  meeting  with  the 
major  leaders  of  American  Industry  and 
American  labor  at  the  Productivity  Commis- 
sion meeting  on  September  21.  Third,  with 
regard  to  wage-price  boards,  I  have  still  not 
been  convinced  that  we  can  move  In  that 
direction  and  be  effective.  However,  Secre- 
tary Connally.  in  his  sUtement  this  morning, 
raised  all  the  questions  that  should  be  raised 
on  that.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have 
an  open  mind  in  terms  of  examining  the  vari- 
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ouB  proposals  to  see  if  there  la  a  new  ap- 
proach which  we  may  not  have  thought  of. 

I  have  serious  doubts  that  they  will  find 
such  a  new  approach,  but  I  do  want  to  Indi- 
cate that  we  will  examine  It  because  we  all 
sgree  that  the  wage-price  spiral  is  a  signi- 
ficant danger  to  this  expanding  eoonomy. 
The  question  is  what  do  we  do  about  It. 
without  going  aU  the  way  to  a  totally  con- 
trolled economy. 

Question:  ysx.  President,  Dr.  Bums,  before 
tbe  Joint  Economic  Committee,  said  he  dldnt 
think  we  were  making  much  progress  against 
inflation.  Do  you  think  we  are? 

The  President:  I  read  Dr.  Bums  statement 
quite  carefully.  What  he  was  saying  Is  what 
I  would  say.  I  would  say  it  with  regard  to 
Inflation  and  unemployment.  I  am  never 
satisfied  and  never  will  be  satisfied,  and  any- 
body in  the  free  economy  is  never  ■^^itfltil 
and  should  never  be  satisfied  with  anything 
except  perfection. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  we  are  going  to 
reach  perfection.  With  regard  to  inflation,  I 
will  Just  point  to  the  numbers.  Inflation, 
which,  of  course,  was  boiling  along  when  we 
came  into  office  In  January  of  1969,  reached 
Its  peak  in  1970,  six  percent.  Then  the  CPI 
dropped  to  4  percent  in  the  flrst  six  months 
of  1969.  Now,  4  percent  U  still  too  high,  but 
that  U  progress. 

The  GNP  deflator,  which  of  course  goes  far 
beyond  the  consumer  price  index,  as  you 
know,  the  ONP  deflator  covers  all,  the  whole 
spectnun  of  the  eoonomy.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1971  it  was  the  lowest  in  three 
years.  That  is  progress;  not  enough,  but  It  Is 
progress. 

In  the  last  month  the  CPI  was  higher  than 
the  average  it  has  been  for  the  first  five 
months.  We  all  know  that  theee  month-to- 
month  variations  are  not  what  cotints.  My 
view  is  that  we  are  making  progress  against 
Inflation,  but  it  is  going  to  require  continued 
strong  policies  on  the  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration with  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress 
in  limiting  our  budget  expenditures  to  full 
capacity  or  full  employment  revenues.  That 
Is  the  battle  we  will  continue  to  wage  and  It 
will  also  need  cooperation  from  labor  and 
management  on  limiting  the  wage  price 
spiral. 

On  the  imemployment  front,  we  have  a 
somewhat  similar  problem.  In  the  last  three 
peacetime  years  before  the  Korean  War  ex- 
penditures began  to  hypo  the  economy,  1961, 
1962,  and  1963,  unemployment  In  those  years 
averaged  six  percent.  We,  at  this  point,  have 
brought  imemployment  below  six  percent, 
not  as  much  as  we  would  like.  It  reached  its 
peak  in  January.  It  was  6.2.  What  the  flguras 
wUl  be  for  this  month  you  will  know  on 
Friday.  I  dont  know  what  they  are  myself. 
I  will  read  this  as  you  do  and  that  is  the  way 
It  should  be. 

But  In  any  event,  the  unemployment  curve 
Is  down.  Six  point  two  was  the  high  and  we 
are  now  below  six  percent.  I  beUeve  that  It 
will  continue,  with  monthly  aberrations,  on 
a  downward  oourse  through  the  balance  of 
the  year. 

I  believe  that  as  we  go  into  1972.  I  still 
stick  with  my  prediction  that  we  shall  see 
unemployment  continue  to  move  downward 
and  that  1972.  for  that  year,  will  be  a  very 
good  year. 

I  would  point  out  one  final  thing  on  the 
unemployment  facts.  As  I  have  often  pointed 
out,  as  of  this  morning  I  look  at  the  niun- 
bers.  over  2  million  Americans  have  been  let 
out  of  the  armed  services  and  out  of  defense 
I^ants  since  we  started  to  wind  down  tbe 
war  In  Vietnam. 

If  they  were  In  the  services  or  In  the 
defense  plants  at  the  present  time,  tmem- 
ployment  would  be  4.8.  But  the  other  side  of 
that  coin  la  that  casualties  when  we  came 
in  were  300  a  week.  This  iraek.  last  week, 
they  were  U. 


I  Just  think  the  price  Is  too  high  to  pay. 
We  beUeve  that  our  goal  of  a  new  proq>eot 
of  low  unemployment  but  with  peace  and  not 
at  the  cost  of  war  is  one  that  Americans  are 
willing  to  work  toward. 

We  are  going  to  achieve  that  goal.  Getting 
back  to  the  stock  market  question,  I  will 
simply  say  this:  Everybody  else  has  been 
prophetic  about  the  ftiture.  I  think  the 
prophets  who  presently  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can economy  is  on  the  skids,  that  we  have 
made  no  progress  on  Inflation,  that  the 
economy  is  not  moving  up.  who  Ignore  the 
%b2  billion  increaae  in  ONP.  who  Ignore  the 
Increase  in  retail  sales,  who  ignore  the  strcmg, 
positive  elements  In  the  eoonomy,  I  think 
by  the  end  of  this  year  that  they  are  going 
to  look  bad  so  I  will  go  out  on  the  limb  to 
that  effect  but  by  the  end  of  this  year  I 
might  look  bad. 

Let's  Just  hope  that  they  do  rather  than 
myself  because  aU   of  us  are  Involved. 

Question :  On  the  casualties,  Mr.  President, 
do  you  think  that  the  figures  of  12  per  week 
In  that  category,  are  they  an  aberration  or 
does  your  policy  envision  them  to  continue  to 
decline  during  this  year? 

The  President:  No,  they  are  not  an  aberra- 
tion. They  are  the  result,  frankly,  of  flrst 
an  American  withdrawal.  American  forces  in 
Vietnam  today,  as  you  can  tell  from  reading 
the  reports,  are  In  defensive  positions.  We 
are  frankly  Just  defending  the  area  in  which 
we  have  responsibility  and  there  are  less  of 

t-hMTI 

Consequently,  our  casualties  go  dovm  for 
that  reason.  Secondly,  they  are  down  for  an- 
other reason.  The  enemy  doesn't  have  the 
pimch  it  had  because  another  point  to  look 
at  Is  that  South  Vietnamese  casualties  are 
also  substantially  down  from  what  they  were. 
What  has  hi^pened  is  that  the  two  opera- 
tions, Cambodia  and  Laos,  so  very  severely 
disrupted  the  enemy's  ability  to  wage  offen- 
sive actions  that  for  both  Americans  and 
South  Vietnamese  the  level  of  fighting  Is 
down. 

There  again  wUl  be  aberrations  up  and 
down,  I  would  assume.  Nobody  can  predict 
that.  But  the  war  is  being  wound  down  and 
as  far  as  Americans  are  concerned,  we  trust 
It  will  continue  to  go  down. 

The  Press:  Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Garhatz),  for  August  5  (m  account  of 
o£9clal  business. 

Mr.  Ktros  after  4  pjn.  on  August  5, 
on  account  of  o£Qcial  business. 

Mr.  Plynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Garkatz).  for  August  5,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Hagan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hays),  for  today  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  for  August  5  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  McDadb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  today  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Carnsy,  for  5  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DxNins)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaiics  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Kuykxndall,  for  5  mlnt^es,  today. 

Mr.  Harvky,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pricx  of  Texas,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  KxMP,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crank,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  10  minutes,  on  August  6. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor.  for  30  minutes,  on  August 
6. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dknholm)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  thoein 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Albert,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsPDT,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Prx-yer  of  North  Carolina,  for  20 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Poinsylvanla,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rogers,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  on  August  6. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  10  minutes,  on  August 
6. 


E^tTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consoit,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hagan,  immediately  following  Mr. 
Devinx's  1 -minute  speech  today. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  include  a  copy  of  the 
press  conference  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Lennon,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  during  consideration  of 
conference  report  today. 

Mr.  Keith,  to  extend  his  ronarks  fol- 
lowing those  of  Mr.  Garmatz,  today,  on 
the  conference  report  on  HJl.  5208. 

Mr.  Mahon,  to  include  taMes  with  his 
remarks  made  today. 

Mr.  Pulton  ot  Pennsylvania  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remailEs  during  debate 
on  the  National  Guard  bill. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Dennis),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GuBSXR. 

Mr.  Findlxy. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskxy  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hxmr. 

Mr.  Carter  in  11  Instances. 

Mr.  Schnebbsli. 

Mr.  Wyi(\n  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Scott  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  DuxKNUCK  in  three  instances. 
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Mr.  DntwnfSKi  In  two  Instances. 

BCr.  FftxT. 

Mr.  Cimaowk. 

Mr.  ScBwnfGXL. 

Mr.  Kncpln  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hall  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  HAHsnr  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Vktsit  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Nnssir. 

Mr.  Haisra. 

Mr.  McKxTiTT. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  ifmLL  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Dunns. 

Mrs.  Dwm  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Crank  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  BsoTHiLL  of  VlTKbiia. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DxNHOLM)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mi.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Haruhgtom  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BtGicH  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  PRAsn  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  VAimc  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mann  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rtan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RosTiNKowsKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHKAO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  BiNGHAK  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  CoNYZBS. 

Mr.  HuNGATi  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  AsotTKEzx  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Klucztnski  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Oalitianakis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Drin.\n  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  MncTA  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  ORimTHs  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Preter  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  LZCGETT. 
Mr.  MONAOAN. 

Mr.  Nichols  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Flood  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  WoLiT. 
Mr.  Link. 

Mr.  McFall  in  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  ScHEUER  in  foin-  instances. 
Mr.  HiBERT. 

Mr.  White  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Oallfomla  in  thrae 
Instances. 
Mr.  Nedzi  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Mnnc. 

Mrs.  Orasso  in  five  Instances. 
Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Brasoo  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4363.  An  act  to  add  Oallfomla-grown 
p«aohe8  as  a  commodity  eligible  for  any  form 
of  promotion,  indudlng  paid  advertlaing, 
under  a  marketing  order. 


BILI£I  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HATS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  dajrs 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing tities: 

On  August  4, 1871: 
HJl.  asei.  An  aot  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  aot  approved  March  4.  1918  (87  8Ut. 
974) ,  as  amended,  to  standardise  prooeduns 
for  the  testing  of  utlUty  meters;  to  add  a 
penalty  provision  In  order  to  enable  csrtlHoa- 
tlon  under  section  5(a)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Plptilne  Safety  Aot  of  19fl8.  and  to  authorise 
cooperative  action  with  SUts  and  FMsral 
regiUatory  bodies  on  matters  of  Joint  Intar- 
est: 

HJt.  3fi94.  An  act  to  amend  ofa^yter  19  of 
title  30  of  the  DUtrlct  of  OolumbU  Code  to 
provide  for  distribution  of  a  minor's  tharv 
In  a  decedent's  personal  esUte  wh««  the 
share  does  not  exceed  the  valxie  of  81,000; 

HJR.  3884.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the 
Paralysed  Veterans  of  America; 

HJi.  6688.  An  act  to  extend  the  penalty  for 
assault  on  a  poUce  offloer  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  assaults  on  firemen,  to  provide 
ortmlnal  penalties  for  interfering  with  fire- 
men In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6638.  An  act  to  amend  the  Aot  of 
August  8,  1808,  rdating  to  school  fare  sub- 
sidy for  transportstloo  of  achoolohUdren 
within  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  7980.  An  aot  to  authorise  apprtq;irla- 
tlons  for  activities  of  the  National  Bdenoe 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

Hit.  8433.  An  aot  to  authorise  emergency 
loan  guarantees  to  major  business  enter- 
prises; and 

KJt.  0888.  An  act  to  authmlze  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  361  of  the  Atomic 
Knergy  Aot  of  1064,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  August  6,  1971 : 
H.R.  7586.  An  act  to  amend  the  Aot  of 
December  30,  1968,  establlablng  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Spanish- 
Speaking  People,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  3  additional  years: 

HH.  7931.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  with  resect  to  the  admin- 
istration of  small  estates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

HJl.  9373.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1873, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow! 
Friday,  August  6,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIdN,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1036.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the 
number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquar- 
ters, Department  of  the  Army,  and  detailed 
to  the  Army  General  staff,  as  of  June  80, 
1971,  pursuant  to  10  TJ.8.C.  3031(c):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1036.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 


Lsglslativs  Affairs,  Agency  for  Intematlonal 
Development,  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting the  quarterly  report  on  the  pro- 
graming and  oUlgatlon  otf  contingency  funds 
for  the  period  ended  March  31,  1971,  pur- 
suant to  section  461(b)  at  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Aot  Of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1087.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Bducatlon,  and  Welfare,  trazumlttlng  a  sup- 
plemental report  containing  cost  estimates 
of  the  various  proposals  dsalt  with  In  the 
previously  submitted  stiidy  of  nittinnai 
health  Instirance  proposals,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  91-615;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1038.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Fsdaral 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  oopy  of 
the  publication  entlUed.  "Statistics  of  Pub- 
Ucly  Owned  Electric  UtUltles  In  the  United 
States,  1909":  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1039.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  ex- 
panded protection  of  public  rJKt*m.-\^  m^d  for- 
eign officials,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1040.  A  lettar  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reporta 
oomcemlng  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence claasUtoatlon.  pursuant  to  section  304 
(d)  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  NatlonaUty  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1041.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Spaoe  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  positions 
which  NASA  had  establUhed  as  of  June  80, 
1971,  under  the  authority  provided  In  sec- 
tion 308(b)(3)  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958,  pursuant  to  78  Stat. 
786,  791;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Servloe. 

1043.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  financing  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, alteration,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  protection  of  pubUc  buildings,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BmLB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Ubder  Clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

tfr.  OARICATZ:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  6306  (Rept.  No. 
92-461) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRAI»MAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
319.  Concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  1,000  additional  copies  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  entitled  "Comprehensive  Pre- 
school Education  and  Child  Day- Care  Act  of 
1969";  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  93-483). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Conciirrent  Resolution 
330.  Concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  300  addiUonal  copies  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  entitled  "Environmental  Quality  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1970";  with  amendments  (Hept. 
No.  93-463).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
337.  0>ncurrent  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
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prlnUng  at  360  addlUonal  copies  each  of 
parta  1  and  3  of  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  PuUlo  Health  and  Welfare  of 
the  Committee  on  Intnstata  and  Foreign 
Commerce  entlUed  "Drug  Abuse  Control 
Amendments — 1970";  with  amendmenta 
(Rept.  No.  93-464).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  CommlUee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Bouse  Concurrent  Resolution 
369.  Concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
reprinting  of  the  prayers  offered  by  the  Chap- 
lain (Rept.  No.  93-466).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 

366.  Concurrent  resolution  to  print  as  a 
House  document  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  (Rept.  No.  93-466).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 

367.  Concurrent  resoluUon  authorizing  the 
printing  at  the  pocket-size  edition  of  "The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica" as  a  House  document,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-457).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  STAOOERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  6893.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  reporting  of  weather  modifi- 
cation activities  to  the  Federal  Oovernment; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-468) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAOOERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.H.  7073.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
and  Revenue  Acta  of  1970  to  further  clarify 
the  Intent  of  Congress  as  to  priorities  for 
airway  modernisation  and  airport  devtiop- 
ment,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
menta (R^t.  No.  93-469).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  EducatKm 
and  Labor.  HJt.  9313.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Aot  of  1969  to  extend  black  lung 
benefits  to  orphans  whose  fathers  die  of 
pneumoconiosis,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Bept.  No.  92-460) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FLOOD:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  r^>ort  on  B.A.  10061  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  93-461).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.B.  10308.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Water  Resouroes  Beseardi 
Aot  of  1964,  to  Increase  the  authorization  for 
water  reeouroes  research  InsUtutes,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Bept.  No.  93-463) .  Referred 
te  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DANIXLSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  J».'  9333.  A  bill  to  correct  deficiencies 
In  the  law  relating  to  the  crimes  of  counter- 
feiting and  forgery;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  93-463).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  SANDMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HA.  1984.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Don- 
aid  L,  BiUmer;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-466).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, s.  1810.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
O.  McCarthy:  with  amendmenta  (Bept.  No. 
B3-464).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SANDMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1863.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Prank  J.  McCabe;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-488).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Rouse. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself.   Mrs.   Aszuc,   Mr.   En,BEKo, 
Mr.   Sexbesling,   Mr.   FaxNZEi.,   and 
Mrs.  McNX) : 
HJt.  10418.  A  bUl  to  estabUsh  a  national 
pcaicy  and   program  with   respect   to  wild 
predatory    mammals,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BETTS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
UEX,  Mr.  DosN,  Mr.  E^XHO,  Mr.  Mc- 
EwBN.  and  Mr.  Pibnib)  : 
HJt.  10419.  A  bill  to  continue  the  expan- 
sion of  International  trade  and  thereby  pro- 
mote   the    general    welfare    of    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Pxllt,    Mr.    Don    H. 
CLAt78KN,  Mr.  Kasth,  Mr.  laaem, 
Mr.  MAnxiARD,  Mr.  Obbt,  Mr.  PicKUt, 
Mr.  Satlok,  and  Mr.  FaAssa) : 
H.R.  10430.  A  bill  to  protect  marine  mam- 
mals, to  establish  a  Marine  »*«'""'^i  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJR.  10431.  A  blU:  the  Federal  Lands  Pro- 
tection Aot;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BENNETT    (tot  himself,   Mr. 
Bob  VfBjioif,  Mr.  Stkatton,  Mr.  Kino, 
Mr.    Randaix,    Mr.    Dickinson,    Mr. 
Whits,  Mr.  Spbncx,  Mr.  Molloban, 
and  Mr.  HABBnroroM) : 
HJl.  10433.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  tinb  ssparatlon  at  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  under  oondlUons 
other  then  bcmorable,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BINOHAM: 
HJt.  10433.  A  bill  to  protect  the  coDstltu- 
tlonsl  righto  of  those  subject  to  the  military 
Justice  system,  to  revise  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HJt.  10434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade   laws  of  the  United   States,   and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 
HJt.  10436.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  Income  tax 
slmpHflcatlon,  reform,  and  relief  for  inaii 
business:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COTTBB  (for  hlmatif  and  Mr. 
Box): 
H.B.  10436.  A  l>m  to  sstabllsh  three  Medi- 
cal and  Dental  MlUtary  Academies  for  the 
U.S.  Navy,  the  VS.  Army,  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  EDWABD6  of  Alabama: 
HJt.  10437.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  tit 
the  Internal  Bevenoe  Code  of  1964  to  In- 
crease the  small  issue  exemption  from  the 
Industrial  development  bond  provision  from 
$6  mlUlon  to  810  million;  to  the  C<»nmmee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FA8CXLL: 
HJt.  10436.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Aooountlng  Aot,  1931,  to  require  that  the 
budget  for  each  fiscal  year  contain  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  indirect  e^Mndltures 
made  through  the  Federal  tax  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 
HJt.  10439.  A  bill  to  reqtdre  the  Ocmptioi. 


ler  Oeneral  to  gather  and  ooaq>Ue  Informa- 
tion with  reqieot  to  the  reprogramlng  of  ap- 
propriated funds  and  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation to  Members  of  the  Congnes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operatlona 
By  Mr.  RNDLET  (for  himself  and  Mr 
RxDSS) : 
HJt.  10480.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  and  aecuxltj  of  the  United  States  by 
providing  authority  to  negotiate  a  commer- 
cial agreement  with  Rumania,  and  for  other 
purpoees;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HJt.  10431.  A  bill  to  assist  States  having 
an   unemployment   rate   of  7.6   percent   or 
more  to  provide  up  to  36  weeks  of  emergency 
compensation  to  unemployed  workers  who 
have  exhausted  their  entlUement  to   both 
regular    unemployment    compensation    and 
extended  unemployment   compensation;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.FRASER: 
HJt.  10433.  A  bUl  to  Increase  educational 
benefita  for  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   HARVET    (tor   himself,   Mr. 
Bbooioixlo,  Mr.  Bdslxson  of  "Texas, 
Mr.     Btbnxs     of     Wisconsin,     Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Scoir,  and  Mr.  Bdwsbos 
of  Alabama) : 
HJt.  10433.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  provide  more  effective  means 
for  protecting  the  public  Interest  In  national 
emergency  disputes  involving  the  raUroad 
and  airline  tran^>ortatlon  Industries,  and 
for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HJl.  10484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit   Protection   Act;    to   the    Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    KOCH    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Abeuo,  Mr.  AxmsoM  of  California, 
Mr.  BanTT,T,o,  Mr.  Caxixb,  Mr.  Dsx- 
Luics,  Mr.  EOBxaa,  Mr.  FkXMBL,  Mr. 
Fulton      of      Pennsylvania,     Mrs. 
Okasso.  Mr.  KxTTH,  Mr.  MoCoucack. 
Mr.  MrrcHxu.,  Mr.  Mobsx,  Ur.  Boo- 
iNo,    Mr.   BuNMXLs,   Mr.   Saibanxs, 
and  Mr.  TnowAH) : 
HJt.  10436.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  blood 
donations  shall  be  considered  as  charitable 
contributions    deductible    from    groes    In- 
come; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  McCLURB : 
HJt.  10486.  A  bUl  to  provide  with  reqiect 
to  the  inheritance  of  Interesta  in  restricted: 
or  trust  land  within  the  Nez  Perce  Indian 
Reservation,  and  for  other  purpoaee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    LLOTD     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Matmx.  Mr.  McCluib,  and  Mr.  Dkn- 
NB): 
HJt.  10487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Belatlons  Act  to  strengthen  and  re- 
form certain  provisions  thereof:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.MCOLURE: 
HJl,  10438.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
air  tan  mall  transportation  operators;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCOBMACK: 
HJl.  10489.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  uniform 
and  full  disclosure  of  Information  with  le- 
•pectto  the  computation  and  payment  of 
Interest  on  certain  savings  deposlta;  to  the 
Committee  on  w^nn^g  ^q^  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MAIBUNAOA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.SnxLB) 
HJL  10440.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  8,  Uhtted 
States  Code,  to  lnq>rove  the  basic  workweek 
of  flreflghtlng  personnel  of  executive 
sgendes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servloe. 

HJt.  10441.  A  bill  to  Include  ftreOihtara 
within  the  provisions  of  secUon  8SS8(o)  of 
Utle  8,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
retirement  of  Oovernment  eniployees  en- 
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gaged  In  certain  haaardoua  oeeupatlona;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serr- 
Ice. 

ByMr.  MIKVA: 
HJt.  10442.  A  bill  to  Amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  IMfi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlcUry. 

By  Mr.  REt7S8  (for  hlmaetf,  Mr.  Aaa- 
LXT,  Mr.  BnfORAic,  Mr.  Pwdixt,  Mt. 
Foixr,     Mr.     FmjwoHuiBEN,     Mr. 
Udau.,  Mr.  ULLMAir,  and  Mr.  Vanix)  : 
HJt.  10443.  A  bill  to  promote  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  United  Statea  by  provid- 
ing authority  to  negotiate  commercial  agree- 
ments   Including    the    granting    of    moet- 
favored-natlon     treatment     with    countries 
having  nonmarket  economies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROT  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Abbuo, 
Mr.  Bbgich,  Mr.  BLAirroN,  Mr.  Dn.- 
Lxncs,  Mrs.  Okasso,  Idr.  Halpkrn,  Mr. 
Habbinoton,     Mr.     Hastings.     Mr. 
Hatrawat,  Mr.  Mazboli,  Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.  Pacm  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
RTnn*EL8,  and  Mr.  Sarbakes)  : 
HJl.  10444.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Rtiral  Development 
Center,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  8ISK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McFau.)  : 
HJt.  10446.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  definition  of  "employee"  to  Include  cer- 
tain agricultural  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.   STEIOER  of  Wisconsin    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Aspin,   Mr.   Bhaoxmas, 
Mr.  EtLBxac.  Mr.  Halpkkn,  Mr.  Hae- 
BiNGTON,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  McCixjskxt, 
Mr.  BlncvA,  Mr.  MircRxix,  Mr.  Ntz. 
Mr.  PaxTxa  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Qmx,    Vx.     RKX8,     Mr.     Rot,     Mr. 
ScuwEifGKL,    Mr.    Shoxtp,    Mr.    St- 
mutoton,  and  Mr.  Wolft)  : 
as.  10440.  A  bill  to  require  Federal  con- 
tractors to  observe  practices  which  will  pre- 
serve   and   enhance    the   environment   and 
fisheries  and  wildlife  resources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TKRRT; 
UM.  10447.  A  bUl  to  correct  the  tariff  sched- 
ules to  group  cordage  products  Into  the  same 
parts  of  the  tariff  schedules;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TERRY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBo,  Mr.  BiAGCi,  Mr.  Cxixxx,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Hxjlski,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Obovxe,  Mr.  Haij>ebn,  Mr.  Han- 
UET,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  B^xmp,  Mr. 
Kino,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Mc- 
£wxN.  Mr.  PiBNiE,  Mr.  Ranqxl,  Mr. 
Rtan,  Mr.   Wolff,   and   Mr.   Wtd- 

LEB)  : 

HJt.  10448.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Imposi- 
tion by  the  States  of  discriminatory  bur- 
dens upon  Interstate  commerce  in  wine,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.ZWACH: 
HJt.  10449.  A  bill  to  provide  a  2  cents  a 
gallon  tax  reduction  on  gasoline  sold  for  use 
In  highway  vehicles  where  the  gasoline  con- 
tains cereal  grain  alcohol  as  a  substitute  for 
lead;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   DINOXLL    (for  himself,   Mr. 
PnxT,  Mr.   Kabth,  Mr.   matttt^miti 
Mr.  WnxiAM  D.  Foao,  Mr.  du  Pont, 
Mr.    McClosket,    Mr.    Nedzi,    Mrs. 
Grdtiths,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Pickx.x, 
and  Mr.  CHaba)  : 
H.R.  10460.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penal- 
ties Imposed  for  violations  of  the  Bald  Eagle 
Protection  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  FRASER: 
HJt.  10461.  A  bill  relaUng  to  benefits  for 
employees  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Hit.  10462.  A  bill  to  provide  for  In^rove- 


ments  In  the  admlntstntion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FRBY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Andeb- 
soN   of   Illinois,  Mr.   Conablx,   Mr. 
I>eixenbacx.     Mr.     Hastings,     Mr. 
HooAN,  Mr.  Keating,  VIt.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  McKxvirr,  Mr. 
McKiNNXT,     Mr.     Railsback,     Bir. 
ScHNXXBEU,   and  Mr.   Steele)  : 
HJt.  10453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966,  to  provide 
for  Involuntary  civil  commitment  of  narcotic 
addicts  charged  with  a  crime,  to  authorize 
grants  for  certain  training  programs,  to  es- 
tablish training  programs   for   Judicial   of- 
ficers, to  provide  for  research  and  develop- 
ment into  causes  of  and  cures  for  narcotic 
addiction,   and   for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.HASTINOS: 
HJt.  10464.  A  bill  to  continue  the  expan- 
sion of  international  trade  and  thereby  pro- 
mote   the    general    welfare    of    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  10455.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1964  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  10466.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
378,  84  Stat.  794)  to  expand  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  pilot  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  MONAOAN    (for  himself,  Mr. 
McFall,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
AsHLET,  Mr.  Hatha  WAT,  Mr.  Andek- 
SON  of  California,  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Mr.  Fbaseb)  : 
HJt.  10467.  A  blU  to  estabUsh  a  temporary 
emergency    gxildance    board    to    facilitate 
economic  recovery  with  minimum  inflation 
by  establishing  price  and  wage  guidelines  and 
encouraging    voluntary    adherence    thereto; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By    Mr.    PURCELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
ABBirr,  Mr.  Bebglano,  Mr.  Denholm, 
Mr.  Folxt,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Ktl,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Matne, 
Mr.  Melchxe,  Mr.  Paicx  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Rabick,  Mr.  Sxbxuds,  Mr.  SisK,  and 
Mr.  Zwach)  : 
HJt.  10458.  A  bill  to  broaden  and  expand 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cooperate    with    oountrtes    in    the    Western 
Hemisphere  to  prevent  or  retard  communi- 
cable disettses  of  animals,  where  the  Secretary 
deems  such  action  neceesary  to  protect  the 
livestock,  pomtry,  and  related  industries  of 
the   United   States;    to    the   Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  VEYSEY: 
HJt.  10469.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Farm  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  prescribe  and  protect  the 
collective-bargaining  rights  of  agricultural 
employees  and  agricultural  employers,  so  as 
to  avoid  disruptive  labor  disputes  in  agricul- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  10460.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Buy  Amer- 
ican Act  to  clarify  Its  application  with  re- 
spect to  the  procurement  of  certain  com- 
ponents of  naval  vessels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BAKER : 
H.R.  10461.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation for  a  iHidge  on  a  Federal  dam;  to 
(be  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  CHAPPELL: 
HJt.  10462.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Quano  River  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  DENNIS  (fOT  himself  and  Mr. 
Hittcrinson)  : 
H.R.  10463.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  right  of 
action  for  any  person  about  whom  a  broaQ- 
caster   has   broadcast    false    or   misleading 
statements;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mi.  FRASER: 
HJt.  10464.  A    bUl    to    establish    further 
means  of  economic  stabilization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
HJt.  10466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  that 
a  person  who  registers  under  such  act  may 
be  simultaneously  registered  for  voting  In 
Federal  elections;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.   KEATINO   (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Habsra,  and  Mr.  OurriN) : 
HJt.  10466.  A  bill  to  restore  the  Inccmie 
tax  credit  for  investment  In  certain  deprecia- 
ble  property;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
HJt.  10467.  A  biU  to  provide  that  a  U.S. 
passport  shall  not  disclose  the  place  of  birth 
of  the  t>erson  to  whom  it  was  issued;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HR.  10468.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.B.  10469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  certain  social  security 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WAMPLER: 
HJt.  10470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  Increase 
the  U.8.  share  payable  on  account  of  project 
costs  Incurred  to  acquire  certain  safety  equip- 
ment required  for  airport  certification,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   ADDABBO    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Dklanet,  Mrs.  Abzoo.  Mr.  Anderson 
of  California,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLii,  Mr.  Danixlson,  Mr.  Fottntain, 
Mr.  Hxchleb  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
HXLSTOSKi,  Mr.  HoNGATK,  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Moxsr, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Roonct 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Runnels,  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 
H.J.  Res.  845.  Joint  resolution  creating  • 
Joint  Committee  on  Classified  Information; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  846.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJ.  Res.  847.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 

the  President  to  designate  the  period  January 

16,  1972,  to  Jttnuary  22,  1972,  as  "Intema- 

tional  Printing  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.J.  Res.  848.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
Federal  Income  tax  credit  for  real  property 
taxes  paid  by  elderly  persons,  and  of  possible 
methods  of  reimbursing  States  and  localities 
for  certain  revenue  losses  resulting  from  the 
granting  of  tax  relief  to  elderly  persons  with 
respect  to  such  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINOHAM   (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Bboomfield,      Mr.      Dbllums,     Mr. 

DXNOKLL,   Mr.   FaSCBLL,   Mr.   FiNDLET, 

Mr.  Fbaseb,  Mr.  FREUNGHUTkxN,  Mr. 

Halpebn,  Mr.  MAn.i.iARn,  Mr.  Rxm  of 

New  York,  and  Mr.  Rosxnthai.)  : 

H.   Con.   Res.  387.  Concurrent  resolution 

requesting  the  Secretary  of  State  to  call  for 

an  international  moratorium  of  10  years  on 
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the  killing  of  all  species  of  whale,  porpoise, 
and  dolphin  (comprising  the  order  of  ceta- 
ceans); to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.       ^A 

B^lO.  CARTER: 

H.  C^  Res.  388.  Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  control  of  the  production  and 
traffic  in  illegal  drugs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Con.  Res.  389.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  adoption  in  the  United  SUtes 
of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

H.  Res.  680.  Resolution  to  provide  for  free 
Federal  telecommunications  system  service 
to  patients  In  veterans'  hospitals ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     RYAN     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Begich)  : 

H.  Res.  581.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
Voice  of  America  to  broadcast  in  the  Yiddish 
language  to  Soviet  Jewry;  to  th  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 

HR.  10471.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  FUlppo 
ArdlzBone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt..  10472.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  SanU 
ArdhKone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

HJt.  10473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gttpt. 
George  J.  Forster;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 

HJt.  10474.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  oonvey  to  Julian  A.  Johnston 
phosphate  Interests  of  the  United  States  In 
certain  real  property  located  In  the  State  of 
Florida:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 

HJt.  10476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
Manuel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJt.  10476.  A  bUl  f or  the  reUef  of  Diego 
Zanfel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  VEYSEY: 

H3.  10477.  A  blU  to  clear  and  settle  tlUe 
of  certain  dalmaats  to  certain  real  property 
located  in  the  vldnlty  of  the  Colorado  River 
In  Riverside  County,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.R.  10478.  A  bill  to  clear  and  settle  title 
to  certain  real  property  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Colorado  River  In  Imperial  County, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii 

122.  Mr.  BINOHAM  presented  a  petlUon 
of  Bemadette  Abbott  and  6,000  others,  for 
the  restoration  of  peace  In  East  Bengal,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE— rtor«da|^,  August  5,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  8:45  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Jakks  B.  Allen,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


(L«firislattoe  day  of  Tuesday.  August  3. 1971 ) 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  Uxk  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tonpore. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  lift  our  busy  minds 
and  burdened  hearts  and  for  this  mo- 
ment Implore  Thy  light  and  Thy  wisdom 
for  our  journey  through  the  day.  In  these 
strenuous  and  dangerous  days  may  we 
find  inner  quiet  in  the  midst  of  outer 
tension,  and  cleansing  from  anything 
that  would  shut  Thee  out  of  our  lives. 
Sober  us  with  a  fresh  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  that  in  our  age  we  may 
contribute  to  the  world's  betterment  our 
own  lives  clean,  strong,  honest,  trust- 
worthy, pure,  and  serviceable.  Help  us  to 
light  up  the  world  with  that  beauty, 
mercy,  and  goodness  which  will  enfold 
all  men  In  the  radiant  kingdom  Thou 
hast  promised.  May  we  remain  constant 
in  the  convictions  that  come  through  the 
revelation  of  Thy  spirit. 

O  God,  our  strength  and  our  re- 
deemer, mightily  move  our  Nation  that 
we  may  choose  Thy  will  as  our  will,  Thy 
way  as  our  way,  Thy  peace  as  our  peace. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACnNQ 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  oommunlcatlon  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 

PXESmENT   PRO   tempore, 

Washtnffton,  D.C.,  Auffuat  5.  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Allen  J.  Ellenoeb, 
President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  Joint  res<dution  (H.J.  Res. 
833)  making  an  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  833) 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appn^rlations. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ttie  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  August  4, 
1971,  be  approved. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  c(ni8ideration  of  Calendar 
Order  Nos.  334  to  339,  inclusive. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  INTERIOR  FOR 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  291)  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  position 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Indian    Affairs,    which    had    been    re- 


ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert: 
That  there  shall  be  hereafter  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  In  addition  to  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  now  provided  for  by 
law,  one  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  shall  be  api>ointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be  responsible 
for  such  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  prescribe,  and  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
prescribed  by  law  for  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior 

Sec.  2.  Section  5316,  tlUe  6,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  figure  "  (6) " 
at  the  end  of  Item  (18)  and  by  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  figure  "(7)". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  for  other  purposes." 


FEASIBILITY  INVESnGATlONS  OF 
CERTAIN  WATER  RESOURCE  DE- 
VELOPMENTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2248)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility 
investigations  of  certain  water  resource 
developments,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  amendments,  cm  page 
1,  after  line  8,  to  insert: 

3.  North  Side  Pumping  Division  Exten- 
sion, Minidoka  Project  In  Jerome  and  Mini- 
doka Counties,  Idaho. 

After  line  10,  to  Insert: 

4.  Rogue  River  Basin  project.  Orants  Pass 
division.  In  Josephine  County,  southwestern 
Oregon,  adjacent  to  the  dty  of  Orants  Pass. 

On  page  2,  after  line  2,  to  insert: 

6.  Dickinson  unit,  municipal  and  Indus- 
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trUl  water  faculties,  of  tbe  Pick-Sloan  Mls- 
■ourl  River  Basin  programs.  North  Dakota. 

And.  after  line  5,  to  Insert: 

6.  S«mlno«  Dam,  a  featwe  of  the  Ken- 
driok  project.  Pick-Sloan  Mlnourl  Blver  Ba- 
sin project.  Wyoming. 

8o  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
s.  aa48 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Xepreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oangreas  oBaemhled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ised to  engage  in  feaslbUlty  studies  of  the 
following  proposals : 

1.  Centi«l  Valley  Project,  Delta  Division, 
Montezvuna  Hills  Unit  in  southern  Solano 
County,  California. 

a.  OftUup  Project  in  McKlnley.  Valenlca. 
and  San  Juan  Counties  In  northwest  and 
weat-central  New  Mexico. 

8.  North  Side  Pumping  DlTlsion  Kxtenslon. 
Itlnidoka  Project  in  Jerome  and  Minidoka 
Counties,  Idaho. 

4.  Rogue  River  Basin  project.  Grants  Pass 
■division,  in  Josephine  County,  southwestern 

Oregon,  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Grants  Pass. 

5.  Dickinson  unit,  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial water  facilities,  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  program.  North  Dakota. 

6.  Seminoe  Dam.  a  feature  of  the  Kendrick 
project.  Plck-Cloan  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  Wyoming. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  Ume. 
and  passed. 


PRESERVATION    OP    HISTORICAL 
AND  ARCHEOLOOICAL  DATA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1245)  to  amend  the  act  of  Jime  27, 
1960  (74  Stot.  220),  relating  to  the 
preservation  of  historical  and  archeologi- 
cal  data,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  amendments,  on  page  2. 
Une  8,  after  the  word  "other",  to  strike 
oat  "purposes",  and  Insert  "purpoees',"; 
on  page  5.  line  8.  after  the  word  "con- 
sidered", to  Insert  "nonreimbursable"; 
and.  In  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"project",  to  strike  out  "costs  allocated 
to  the  several  project  purposes.  An  ap- 
pnvriate  share,  as  determined  by  the  re- 
QKmsible  Pederal  agency,  of  the  costs  of 
survey,  recovery,  analysis,  and  ptddUca- 
tlon  shall  be  borne  by  the  grantee  In  the 
ease  of  projects,  activities,  or  programs 
funded  under  Pederal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams" and  insert  "costs";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  OonQress  ossemhled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
piM«i  latlon  of  historical  and  aroheological 
data  (indudlng  rttlcs  and  specimens)  which 
might  otherwise  be  lost  as  the  resrilt  of  the 
eonstruetlon  of  a  dam",  approved  June  97, 
I960  (74  SUt.  aaO),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "That  it  Is  the  purjKMe  of  this  Act 
to  further  the  policy  set  forth  in  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  American  sites,  buildings,  ob- 
jects, and  antiquities  of  national  significance, 
and  for  other  purpoees',  ^H>roved  August  SI, 
1086  (16  VAXi.  461-467),  and  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  establish  a  program  for 
the  praeerratum  of  additional  historic  prop- 
erties throughout  tbe  Nation,  and  for  other 
purpoees.',  approved  October  16,  1966  (80 
Stat.  916),  by  vedfleally  providing  for  the 


preservation  of  scientlflc,  prehlstorlcal,  his- 
torical, and  archeologlcal  daU  (including 
relies  and  4>eclmen8)  which  might  other- 
wise be  Irreparably  lost  or  destroyed  as  the 
re8\ilt  of  (1)  flooding,  the  building  of  access 
roads,  the  erection  of  workmen's  commu- 
nltlee.  the  location  of  railroads  and  high- 
ways, and  other  alterations  of  the  terrain 
caused  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  private 
person  or  corporation  holding  a  license  is- 
sued by  any  such  agency;  or  (2)  any  alter- 
ation of  the  terrain  caused  as  a  reeiilt  of  any 
Federal,  federally  assisted,  or  federally  li- 
censed activity  or  program. 

"Sbc.  2.  Before  any  agency  of  tbe  United 
States  shall  imdertake  the  construction  of 
a  dam,  or  Issue  a  license  to  any  private  Indi- 
vidual or  corporation  for  the  oonstructlon  of 
a  dam  it  shall  give  written  notice  to  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Secretary')  setting  forth  the  site 
of  the  prc^oeed  dam  and  the  approximate 
area  to  be  flooded  and  otherwise  changed  if 
such  construction  is  undertaken:  Provided, 
That  with  req>ect  to  any  floodwater  retard- 
ing dam  which  provides  leas  than  five  thou- 
sand acre-feet  of  detention  capacity  and  with 
respect  to  any  other  type  of  dam  which  cre- 
ates a  reservoir  of  less  than  forty  surface 
acres  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  when  the  constructing  sgency,  in 
its  preliminary  surveys,  finds,  or  is  presented 
with  evidence  that  scientlflc,  prehlstorloal, 
historical,  or  archeologlcal  daU  exist  or  may 
be  present  In  the  proposed  reservoir  area. 

"Sac.  8.  (a)  Whenever  any  Federal  agency 
flnds,  or  Is  made  aware  by  an  appropriate 
historical  or  archeologlcal  authority,  that  Its 
operation  In  connection  with  any  Federal, 
federally  assisted,  or  federaUy  licensed  proj- 
ect, activity,  or  program  adversely  affects  or 
may  adversely  affect  slgnlWcant  scientlflc, 
prtiilstorloal,  historical,  or  archeologlcal  data, 
such  agency  shall  notify  the  Secretary,  In 
writing,  and  shall  provide  the  Secretary  with 
impropriate  information  concerning  the  proj- 
ect, program,  or  activity.  Such  agency  (1) 
may  requeet  the  Secrete^  to  undertake  the 
recovery,  protection,  and  preeervatlon  of  such 
data  (including  preliminary  ■urvey.  or  other 
Inves^gatlon  as  needed,  and  analysis  and 
publication  of  the  reports  resulting  from 
such  Inveetlgatlofi).  or  (8)  may,  with  funds 
appropriated  for  such  project,  program,  or 
activity,  undertake  the  activities  referred  to 
In  cla\ue  (1) .  Copies  of  reports  of  any  Inves- 
tigations made  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  upon  notification  by 
any  such  agency  or  by  any  other  Federal  or 
State  agency  or  i4>proprlate  historical  or 
archeologlcal  authority  that  sdentlflc,  pre- 
hlstorlcal. historical,  or  archeologlcal  daU  Is 
or  may  be  adversely  affected  by  any  Federal 
federally  assisted,  or  federally  licensed  proj- 
ect, activity,  or  program,  shall,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  data  is  being  or  may  be 
adversely  affected,  and  after  reasonable  notice 
to  the  agency  responsible  for  such  project, 
activity,  or  program,  conduct  or  cause  to  be 
conducted  a  survey  and  other  Investigation 
of  the  areas  which  are  or  may  be  affected 
and  recover  and  preserve  such  data  (includ- 
ing analysis  and  publication)  which,  in  his 
opinion,  are  not  being  but  should  be  recov- 
ered and  preserved  In  the  public  Interest. 
The  Secretary  shall  Initiate  action  within 
sixty  days  of  notification  to  him  by  an  agency 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  and  within  such 
time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  with  the  bead  of 
the  responsible  agency  In  all  other  cases. 
The  re^KMislble  agency  upon  request  of  the 
Secertary  is  hereby  authorized  to  assist  the 
Secretary  and  to  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary,  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  one  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  appropriated  for  such  proj- 
ect, activity,  or  program,  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  such  survey  or  other  invee- 


tlgatlon  and  recover  and  preserve  such  data 
(including  analysis  and  publication)  or.  In 
the  case  of  small  projecu  which  cause  ex- 
tensive scientific,  prehlstorlcal,  historical,  or 
archeologlcal  damage,  such  larger  amount  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  secre- 
tary and  the  responsible  Federal  agency  as 
being  necessary  to  effect  adequate  protection 
and  reoovery:  Provided,  That  the  coeta  of 
such  survey,  recovery,  analysis,  and  publi- 
cation shall  be  considered  nonreimbur«abIe 
project  costs. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  respon- 
sible agency  notified  at  aU  times  of  the  prog- 
ress of  any  survey  or  other  investigation  made 
under  this  Act.  or  of  any  wOTk  undertaken 
as  a  result  of  such  survey,  in  order  that 
there  will  be  as  little  disruption  or  delay  as 
possible  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  functions 
of  such  agency. 

"(d)  A  survey  or  other  investigation  simi- 
lar to  that  provided  for  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  and  tbe  w(»'k  required  to  be 
performed  as  a  result  thereof  shall  so  far 
as  practicable  also  be  undertaken  in  connec- 
tion with  any  dam,  project,  activity,  or  pro- 
gram which  has  been  heretofore  authorized 
by  any  agency  of  the  United  States,  by  any 
private  person  cm:  corporation  holding  a  li- 
cense Issued  by  any  such  agency,  or  by  Fed- 
eral law. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  any 
interested  Federal  and  State  agencies,  edu- 
cational and  scientific  organizations,  and 
private  Institutions  and  qualified  individuals, 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  ownership 
of  and  the  most  H>proprlate  repository  for 
any  relics  and  specimens  recovered  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  work  performed  as  provided  for 
in  this  section. 

"Sbc.  4.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
the   Secretary   may — 

"(1)  accept  and  utUlze  funds  transferred 
to  him  by  any  Federal  agency  pursuant  to 
this  Act: 

"(2)  enter  into  contracts  or  make  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  any  Federal  or  State 
agency,  any  educational  or  scientific  or- 
ganisation, or  any  institution,  corporation, 
association,  or  qualified  Individual; 

"(3)  obtain  the  servloes  of  experts  and 
cons\iltants  or  organlsatlcms  thereof  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code;    and 

"(4)  accept  and  utilise  funds  made  avail- 
able for  salvage  archeologloal  purpoees  by 
any  private  person  or  corporation. 

"Sbo.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


RENEWAL  OP  CERTAIN  STAR 
ROUTE  CONTRACTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1989)  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
of  certain  star  route  contracts,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  section  6006(b)  (2)  of  title  80,  United 
Statee  Oode,  is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  the  word  "holder"  the  words 
"or  an  individual  performing  the  mall  trans- 
portation services  under  such  a  oontract." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  • 
Hie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 

and  passed. 
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RELIEP  OP  CERTAIN  AIR  TAXI  MAIL 
TRANSPORTATION  OPERATORS 

Tht  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  996)  for  the  reUef  of  certain  air 
taxi  mall  transportation  operators  which 
had  been  rQx>rted  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  line  3,  after  the 
word  "the",  strike  out  "Postmaster  Gen- 
eral" and  Insert  "United  States  Postal 
Service  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Postal  Service)";  in  line  5,  after  the 
word  "of",  strike  out  "current  appropria- 
tions to  the  Post  Offle  Department  (here- 
after referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "De- 
pcutment') ,"  and  insert  "the  Postal  Serv- 
ice Fund";  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
strike  out  "entitled,  as  detennlned  by  the 
Postmaster  Oeneral,"  and  Insert  "en- 
titled"; on  page  2,  line  5,  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  first  time, 
strike  out  'Department"  and  insert 
"Postal  Service";  in  line  16.  after  the 
word  "Act",  strike  out  "of  (1) "  and  insert 
"if";  in  line  17,  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  out  'Tostmaster  General"  and  in- 
sert "Postal  Service";  in  line  18,  after  the 
word  "within",  strike  out  "such  time  as 
shall  be  specified  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  (2)  such  individual  had  made 
appropriate  amjUcation  during  the  reim- 
bursement i>eriod  to  the  Postmaster 
General  for  a  rate  Increase  to  cover  the 
expenses  referred  to  in  the  first  section" 
and  insert  "180  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment";  in  line  24.  after  the  word 
"The",  strike  out  "Postmaster  General" 
and  Insert  "Postal  Service";  on  page  3. 
Une  2.  after  the  word  "expenses",  strike 
out  "determined  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  have  been";  and  in  line  5,  after 
the  word  "the",  where  it  appears  the  first 
time,  strike  out  "Department"  and  Insert 
"Postal  Service";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  Statee  Postal  Service  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Postal  Service),  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  the  Poetal 
Service  Fimd  to  each  individual  eligible  for 
reimbursement  under  section  2  of  this 
Act  the  amount  of  money  to  which  each 
such  individual  Is  entitled  \inder  section  8 
of  this  Act.  Any  payment  made  to  any 
individual  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
in  full  settlenxent  of  all  claims  by  such  indi- 
vidual against  the  United  States  arising 
out  of — ' 

(1)  the  expenses  which  reeulted  from  the 
appUcatlon  by  the  Postal  Service  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  of  certain  require- 
ments, and 

(2)  certain  other  expenses  Inctirred  (de- 
scribed In  section  3  of  this  Act)  with  respect 
to  such  Individuals  transportation  of  maU 
by  air  at  any  time  diulng  the  period  com- 
mencing July  1,  1067,  and  ending  December 
31,  1968  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  Act 
as  the  "reimbursement  period") . 

Sac.  3.  Any  individual  who  transported 
maU  as  a  noncertifled  air  common  carrier 
at  any  time  during  tbe  reimbursement  peri- 
od is  eligible  to  apply  for  reimbursement 
under  this  Act  If  application  therefor.  In 
such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Poetal  Service,  Is  made  by  the  individual 
within  180  days  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sac.  8.  The  Postal  Service  shaU  pay  to  any 
individual  eligible  to  i^Ply  'or  reimburse- 
ment under  section  3  of  this  Act  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  amount  of  expensee  In- 


curred by  the  individual  during  the  relm- 
biuvement  period  in  order  to  meet  (1)  the 
requirements  established  by  the  Foetal  Serv- 
ice or  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  or  both, 
with  respect  to  necessary  aircraft  equipment, 
continuing  aircraft  crew  training,  and  opera- 
tional procedures,  and  (2)  newly  imposed  or 
increased  landing  and  ramp  fees,  or  both, 
charged  by  airports  as  a  result  of  increased 
air  taxi  mall  transportation  operations. 

Sxc.  4.  No  part  of  any  amount  appropri- 
ated in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  any  claim  made  under 
this  Act,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  relating  to  the  transportation  of 
mail  by  the  UJ3.  Postal  Service." 


PERIODIC  DISTRIBUTION  OP  UN- 
CLAIMED POSTAL  SAVINGS  SYS- 
TEM DEPOSITS 

The  bill  (HJl.  136)  to  provide  for  pe- 
riodic pro  rata  distribution  among  the 
States  and  other  Jurisdictions  of  deposit 
of  available  amoimts  of  unclaimed  postal 
savings  system  deposits,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  ''National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACniNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nunlnatlons  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Peter  G.  Nash,  of  New  Toric,  to 
be  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  vro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


UjS.  AIR  FORCE 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  n(unlnatlons  in  the  \3S.  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, ^nthout  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— Am  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  tmd  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Bfr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

Ttie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  seek  recognition. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

TTie  AcmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mathus  when  he 
introduced  a  Joint  resolution  and  a  con- 
current resolution  are  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  imder  Submission  of  Concurrent 
Resolutions.) 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  is  recognized  at  this  time  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  has  just  concluded  2 
days  of  hearings  on  S.  1846— introduced 
by  Senator  Jackson  and  myself  to  estab- 
lish a  coal  gasification  corporation. 

From  that  testimony  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  reoccurrence  of  one  theme 
over  and  over  again  and  that  is  our 
dwlndllng  resources  and  the  emergency 
nature  of  our  need  to  Intensify  our  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  energy  demands  of  this 
country. 

Time  and  time  again  witnesses  testified 
of  the  demands  for  energy  and  of  the 
urgency  of  the  situation. 

In  the  statement  of  Joseph  C.  Swidler, 
chairman.  New  York  State  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  the  commissioner  pre- 
sented estimates  of  the  future  demand 
for  gas  and  the  related  volumes  of  gas 
resources  and  said: 

Thus,  by  1980  we  must  find  the  eqtilvalent 
of  all  our  probable  new  gas  reserves;  by 
about  the  mid  1980's  or  earlier  we  must  find 
the  equivalent  of  all  probable  and  promising 
natural  gas  reserves;  and  btfore  the  end  of 
this  century  we  would  have  exhausted  the 
full  probable,  promising,  and  q)eeulaUve 
domestic  natural  gas  reeervee  i^iieh  tbe  Po- 
tential Gas  Oonunlttee  thinks  may  exist  Kven 
the  moet  generous  estimate  of  potoitlal  gas 
reserves  does  not  take  us  much  beyond  this 
centiiry,  assuming  that  we  proceed  to  find 
all  of  the  reserves  as  fast  as  we  need  them 
aooordlng  to  conservative  estimates  of  need 
(demand).  Obvloaaly,  we  will  not  proceed 
directly  to  find  all  the  estimated  gas  reeervee. 
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and  accordingly  domestic  natural  gaa  dis- 
coveries will  fall  to  meet  tbe  demand  for 
gas  m  the  United  States  well  before  the  end 
of  this  century. 

Mr.  Swidler  outlined  the  problems  of 
New  York  City,  and  said  that  their  ex- 
perience In  New  York  has  demon- 
strated— 

The  urgent  need  to  reach  out  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  coal  gasification  and  the  other 
promising  ways  to  augment  natural  gas 
supplies. 

Distributors  In  New  York  State  and 
some  of  their  pipeline  suppliers  have 
turned  to  alternatives  such  as  Importing 
liquefied  natural  gas  from  abroad  and 
converting  naphtha  to  gas.  According  to 
Mr.  Swidler: 

There  is  general  agreement  that  regardless 
of  steps  which  may  be  taken  to  increase 
production  or  find  new  sources  of  natiiral 
gas,  supplements  will  be  necessary  from 
synthetic  gas  by  1S80. 

The  American  Oas  Association,  a  non- 
profit trade  association  serving  the  gas 
requirements  of  some  92  percent  of  the 
ultimate  gEis  consumers  in  this  country 
began  coal  gasification  research  in  1946. 
Hubert  D.  Clay,  Chairman  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  Relations  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oas  Association  advised  us  that  dur- 
ing the  early  1960's  AOA  funded  specific 
engineering  feasibility  studies  which  In- 
vestigated the  generation  of  pipeline  gas 
from  bituminous  coal  among  others  and 
as  a  result  of  these  and  other  Investiga- 
tions, the  OfBce  of  Coal  Research,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Oas  Technology  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  AOA  entered  Into  a  con- 
tract for  the  operation  of  a  small  labora- 
tory size  pilot  plant  which  would  utilize 
the  HYOAS  process  for  coal  gasification. 
AOA  participated  with  Interior  in  fimd- 
Ing  this  program  on  a  50-50  basis. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been 
numerous  discussions  between  Industry 
representatives  and  officials  of  the  In- 
terior Department  and  other  offices  of 
the  executive  branch  which  led  to  the 
general  agreement  on  a  modified  version 
of  the  AOA  proposal  to  seek  appropria- 
tion of  funds  by  the  Oovemment  and 
commitments  by  Industry  to  apply  $30 
million  per  year — $20  million  by  Oovem- 
ment and  $10  million  by  industry — for 
4  years  to  conduct  the  pilot  plant  stage 
evaluations  of  six  known  processes  and 
leave  the  details  of  the  demonstration 
plant  phase  to  later  determination  as 
more  information  became  available.  As 
Mr.  Clay  stated: 

This  procedure  recognized  the  Immediate 
urgency  and  the  prerequisite  nature  of  per- 
forming the  pilot  plan  evaluations  as  the 
next  step  In  following  up  the  extensive  lab- 
oratory research  to  date  on  the  processes 
which  offered  the  most  encouragement  In 
oonflrmlng  conunerclal  feasibility. 

Processes  for  the  conversion  of  coal  to 
synthetic  gas  have  been  known  for  many 
years  and  research  work  to  Improve  the 
processes  has  been  underway  in  the 
country.  What  Is  needed  now  Is  the  In- 
centive and  assistance  for  Industry  to 
take  the  expensive  steps  toward  develop- 
ment of  full  size,  commercial  idants. 

With  this  background  of  research  and 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  In- 


terior, Chairman  Clay  supported  the 
concept  of  a  ooal  gasification  develop- 
ment corporation  as  outlined  by  S.  1846 
and  endorsed  the  bill  wUh  these  words: 

WhUe  A.QJL  Is  most  desirous  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  lolnt  Interior  Dq>aitment — 
A.O.A.  program  o<  pilot  plant  evaluations,  we 
view  the  Coal  OasUlcatlon  Development 
Ciorporatlon  as  a  suitable  organization  to  per- 
form the  next  logical  step.  We  view  8.  1840 
as  a  proposal  entirely  compatible  with  tbe 
presently  contemplated  Interior  Depart- 
ment— A.O.A.  yoxit  research  effort.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  this  Committee  and  the  Congress 
will  also  acknowledge  tbe  oompatlbUlty  of 
these  two  q>ectflc  st^  In  a  logical  and  neces- 
sary sequence.  The  Udo  ttepa  oomplement 
each  other.  The  goals  of  8.  1846  will  be  ao- 
compUshed  more  efficiently  upon  utilizing 
the  results  of  the  pUot  plant  valuations  after 
about  four  years.  The  Interior — A.O.A.  pUot 
research  findings  will  be  translated  Into  oom- 
merclal  demonstration  In  a  more  timely  and 
orderly  manner  by  proceeding  to  establish 
tbe  necessary  oorporate  entity  and  organi- 
zation. 

A.O.A.  Is  pleased  to  endorse  8.  1846  to  es- 
tablish a  Coal  Oaslfloatlon  Development 
CorporaUon  as  a  vehicle  to  perform  the  es- 
sential, final  step  In  the  long  and  rigorous 
research  efforts  which  will  result  In  a  vital 
new  coal  gasification  Industry. 

This  endorsement  was  delivered  before 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  in  testimony  of  Mr.  Clay  of 
the  American  Oas  Association  on  July  28. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  August  4 
announcement  was  made  of  a  contract 
between  his  association  and  the  Interior 
Department.  According  to  the  newspaper 
report  the  first  4  years  of  the  agreement 
will  cover  operation  of  three  pUot  plants. 
The  second  4  years  will  be  a  demonstra- 
tion program.  This  c(Hitract  was  obvi- 
ously b^ng  negotiated  at  the  time  Mr. 
Clay  was  preparing  his  statement  to  the 
Senate  committee.  While  I  have  not  yet 
seen  the  actual  contract  I  can  only  pre- 
sume that  Mr.  Clay  meant  what  he  said 
in  endorsing  the  corporation  envisioned 
by  S.  1846. 

The  statement  of  Russell  J.  MacMul- 
lan  of  Pullman,  Inc.,  also  endorsed 
S.  1846. 

Mr.  MacMullen  said: 

The  Coal  Qoslflcatlon  Development  Corpo- 
ration appears  to  have  certain  key  charac- 
teristics that  make  it  Ideally  suited  for  In- 
tensifying the  necessary  program.  It  will  fo- 
cus responsibility  for  advancing  this  Impor- 
tant project  on  a  Corporation  which  would 
have  this  sole  objective.  Because  the  project 
Involves  technology  at  the  limits  of  today's 
frontiers.  It  is  Important  that  he  respon- 
slbllly  for  advancing  this  project  not  be  di- 
luted by  competing  demands  in  organiza- 
tions having  other  tasks  In  addition  to  coal 
gasification  development.  Furthermore,  be- 
cause the  risks  Involved  In  the  new  tech- 
n<Mogy  are  substantial  with  respect  to  tech- 
nology and  size,  organization  of  a  govern- 
ment-industry corporation  to  assume  the 
risks  and  responsibility  Is  most  likely  to 
make  the  shared  risk  more  acceptable  to  the 
financial  backers  of  the  corporation.  This 
should  serve  to  expedite  effective  undertak- 
ing of  the  development. 

S.  1846  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  a  single  purpose  "Coal  Oaslfi- 
cation  Development  Corporation"  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  the  most  promising 
process  for  coal  gasification  and  expe- 
diting the  devdopment  of  a  prototype 


commercial  size  idant.  The  major  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  Corporation  will  have  a 
board  of  nine  directors,  five  of  whom 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
four  appointed  by  the  President  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  non-Fed- 
eral particlpcmts. 

Second.  The  employees  and  officers  will 
not  be  civil  service  personnel. 

Third.  The  Administrator  of  OSA  will 
represent  the  Federal  Oovemment  In 
contractual  arrangements  to  organize 
the  Corporation. 

Fourth.  The  function  of  the  Corpora- 
tion will  be  to  select  the  two  most  prom- 
ising processes  for  manufacturing  natu- 
ral gas  from  coal;  design,  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  a  demonstration  fa- 
cility for  each  process;  and  based  upon 
the  results  of  the  demonstration  plants, 
design,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
a  full-scale  commercial  plant. 

Fifth.  The  Corporation  will  hold  pat- 
ents but  make  them  available  on  a  non- 
exclusive, royalty  free  basis.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  OSA  win  handle  them  after 
dissolution  of  the  Corporation. 

Sixth.  The  corporation  shall  be  dis- 
solved after  6  years.  Proceeds  from  the 
disposition  of  facilities  -will  be  returned 
to  the  VS.  Treasmry. 

Seventh.  Appropriations  of  $5  million 
are  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1971.  Fed- 
eral participation  is  limited  to  60  percent 
of  the  total  costs  of  the  corporation. 

My  State  of  Utah  and  the  West  have 
abimdant  low  sulfur  content  coal.  In- 
deed, as  Mr.  James  R.  Oarvey,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Nation  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, told  us  in  his  testimony: 

The  United  States  is  fortunate  to  be 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  fuel  resources 
In  the  form  of  coal.  The  1,605  billion  tons 
of  recoverable  coal  estimated  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  constitute  74  percent  of 
the  total  ultimately  recoverable  fuels  of  our 
nation;  and,  unlike  at(»nic  fuel,  coal  can  be 
converted  to  meet  our  energy  needs  In  all 
forms  ...  It  Is  not  limited  to  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity.  Coal  cannot  only  be  used 
directly  to  produce  electricity  but  can  also, 
with  further  Improvements  In  existing  tech- 
nology, be  converted  to  synthetic  liquids  and 
gases,  the  nonelectric  energy  forms  so  much 
needed  by  our  nation. 

A  sjoithetlc  gas  plant  would  have  to 
produce  a  minimum  of  250  million  feet 
of  gas  per  day.  A  25-year  coal  reserve 
would  have  to  be  assured.  Depending 
upon  the  quality  of  the  coal,  mines  capa- 
ble of  producing  from  5  to  10  million 
tons  per  year  would  be  required  to  serve 
each  plant.  Commercial  development  of 
coal  gasification  technology  Is  essential 
to  meet  our  future  energy  demands  and 
substantial  coal  resources  are  available 
to  us. 

TO  achieve  this  goal,  the  National  Coal 
Association  endorsed  S.  1846  and  recom- 
mended a  major  effort  In  two  areas.  Mr. 
Oarvey  said: 

1.  The  coal-to-gas  research  projects  ctir- 
rently  underway  by  several  organizations, 
with  sponsorship  by  Department  of  tbe  In- 
terior, must  be  expedited.  These  projects, 
each  of  which  embodies  a  different  ap4>roach 
to  tbe  development  of  a  commercial  process, 
are  aU  now  either  In  or  ready  for  the  pilot- 
scale  research  stage. 
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2.  Planning  should  be  done  now  for  in- 
corporating the  most  promising  results  from 
this  pilot-stage  research  In  full-scale  demon- 
stration plants  to  finalize  cc»nmerclal  feasl- 
bUlty. 

Such  a  procedure  now  would  be  com- 
parable to  the  effective  procedures  fol- 
lowed in  the  developing  of  commercial 
atomic  power  plants.  Such  a  procedure 
could  also  be  used  In  the  commercial 
development  of  oil  shale. 

There  were  environmental  questions 
by  conservationists  at  the  hearing  on  the 
use  of  coal  in  the  gasification  process. 

These  are  legitimate  questions  about 
the  effect  upon  our  environment  with 
which  we  are  all  concerned.  I  am  advised 
sulfur  is  converted  to  gaseous  hydrogen 
sulfide  In  the  gasification  process  and  as 
such,  through  known  technology,  the 
sulfur  can  be  removed,  producing  a 
"sweet"  gas. 

Problems  having  to  do  with  the  strip 
mining  of  coal  will  have  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  this  fall  when  the  Interior 
Committee  holds  hearings  on  proposals 
related  to  controls  for  strip  mining.  Ade- 
quate and  responsive  control  of  practices 
which  have  despoiled  portions  of  our 
beautiful  country  must  be  a  part  of  any 
large  scale  operation.  I  am  confident  we 
can  solve  this  problem  by  the  time  we  are 
ready  for  commercial  coal  gasification 
development. 

The  National  Coal  Association  spokes- 
man emphasized  that  the  rate  of  effort 
In  coal  ga^caticm  processes  are  at  least 
2  tmd  perhaps  as  much  as  5  years  away 
from  a  demonstration  plant. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
recommended  against  S.  1846,  and  Mr. 
David  Freeman  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  stated  that  his  Office  did 
not  believe  that  the  formation  of  a  spe- 
cial 6oal  gasification  development  cor- 
poration is  necessary  or  warranted  at  ttiis 
time. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Freeman, 
I  cannot  agree  with  his  position  or  that 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  do 
agree  with  those  witnesses  to  whom  I 
have  already  referred  and  with  Mr. 
Walter  E.  Rogers,  president  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Natural  Oas  Associatlcm  of 
America,  who  said  it  is  necessary  at  this 
time  to  intensify  our  efforts  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  coal  gasification  process. 
Like  Mr.  Rogers,  I  am  appreciative  of  the 
efforts  already  put  forth  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  the  pilot  plant 
evaluations.  But  I  believe  that  we  should 
push  for  a  demonstration  plant  at  this 
time  and  that  S.  1846  is  a  proper  and  vital 
vehicle  with  which  to  make  the  final  move 
from  toe  pilot  plant  stage  to  the  demon- 
stration plant  stage. 

I  address  the  Senate  at  this  time  and 
before  the  bill  has  been  reported  because 
of  the  sense  of  urgency  which  permeated 
the  hearings.  We  must  look  to  our  energy 
resources.  We  must  increase  our  gas 
supplies.  We  cannot  wait  for  a  hope  for 
an  unheralded  breakthrough  in  methods 
of  coal  gasification.  We  must  take  some 
risks,  spend  some  money,  and  take  action 
now  to  hasten  the  demonstration  phase. 
If  we  can  shorten  the  time,  as  I  believe 
we  can,  from  pilot  plant  to  commercial 
demonstration  with  the  development  cor- 
poration, we  should  do  so  at  once. 


We  are  in  the  same  position  we  were 
with  synthetic  rubber  during  World  War 
n.  We  took  risks  there  and  were  success- 
ful. There  Is  the  same  urgency  now.  This 
is  the  usual  American  approach  to  the 
problem  of  our  energy  needs  and  coal 
gasification.  We  can  work  it  out  promptly 
and  successfully  with  the  application  of 
Yankee  ingenuity.  I  urge  thoughtful 
consideration  of  S.  1846. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACrXNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (BAr.  McClsl- 
LAN)  Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClcllait  when 
he  introduced  S.  2432  and  the  ensuing 
debate  are  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. According  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  with  speeches 
by  Senators  limited  to  3  minutes  and  the 
period  to  extend  not  more  than  10 
minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business  to  be  trans- 
acted at  this  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
Bsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


This  table  from  official  records  of  the 
Oovemment  shows  that  this  past  fiscal 
year  the  Oovemment  had  the  largest 
Federal  funds  deficit  since  World  War 
n.  It  set  a  record,  a  $30  billion  deficit, 
and  the  estimate  is  for  another  $30  bil- 
lion deficit  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Thus  the  Oovemment  will  have  a  back- 
to-back  deficit  of  $60  billian — an  as- 
tounding figure. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  fiscal  tables,  table  1  and  table 
2.  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

nSCAL  TABLES 

TABLE  1.— U.S.  GOLD  HOLDINGS,  TOTAL  RESERVE  ASSETS, 
AND  LIQUID  LIABILITIES  TO  FOREIGNERS.  (SaECTED 
PERIODS) 

|ln  billions  of  dollarsi 


DOLLAR  OROWS  WEAKER  BY  THE 
DAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Washington  Post  today  published  an 
article  by  Jose^-  R.  Slevin  entitled  'TX)1- 
lar  Orows  Weaker  by  the  Day." 

Mr.  Slevin.  who  Is  a  syndicated  writer 
on  economics,  points  out  that  infiaticoi 
is  the  main  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the 
dollar.  He  points  out  that  the  world 
standing  of  the  once  proud  U.S.  dollar  is 
going  from  bad  to  worse. 

I  regret  to  say  I  feel  that  Mr.  Slevin 
is  correct  in  his  statements  in  this  regard. 
It  goes  back,  Mr.  President,  to  the  Oov- 
emment's  financial  sltuatlcm. 

I  have  prepared  tables  showing  VS. 
gold  holdings,  total  reserve  assets,  and 
liquid  liabilities  to  foreigners.  This  table 
shows  that  at  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
the  United  States  had  total  assets  of  $20 
billion  and  liquid  liabilities  of  less  than 
$7  billion. 

Today  the  United  States  has  total  as- 
sets <a  only  $13.5  billion,  but  total  liquid 
liabilities  to  foreigners  of  $48  billion. 

I  have  prepared  another  table.  "Defi- 
cits in  Federal  Funds  and  Interest  on 
the  National  Debt.  1961-72.  Inclusive." 


GoM 

Totil 

Liquid 

hoidincs 

asMti 

liabilitiM 

EndofWortdWirll... 

20.1 

2ai 

6.9 

1957 

22.1 

24.  S 

15.S 

1965 

13.7 

1S.S 

29.1 

1970 

Ul7 

14.  S 

43.3 

JUM  1971 

10.5 

13.5 

•48.0 

■  EstJiMM  fifure. 

Sourc*:  U.S.  Treasury  Departmant 

TABLE  ^-OEHCITS  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND  INTEREST  ON 
THE  NATIONAL  DEBT,  1961-72  INCLUSIVE 


[BiRiont  a(  dollars] 

Deficit 

Debt 

Receipts 

Outlays 

(-) 

interest 

1961. 

75.2 

79.3 

4.1 

9.0 

1962. 

79.7 

86.6 

6.9 

9.2 

1963. 

83.6 

90.1 

6.5 

lao 

1964 

87.2 

95.8 

8.6 

ia7 

1965. 

9a9 

94.8 

19 

11.4 

1966 

101.4 

106.5 

5.1 

12.1 

1967. 

111.8 

126.8 

15.0 

13.5 

1968. 

114.7 

143.1 

28.4 

14.6 

1969 

143. 3 

148.8 

5.5 

16.6 

1970 

143.2 

156. 3 

13.1 

19.3 

1971 

133.6 

163.8 

3a2 

20.8 

19721 

12-year 

150.0 

180.0 

3ao 

21.2 

total.... 

1.314.6 

1,471.9 

157.3 

168.4 

>  Estimated  fifures. 

Source:  Office  of  Manafement  and  Budget,  e«apt  1972 
estimates. 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  Virginia.  And  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 
Joseph  R.  Slevin,  cm>Uoned  "Dollar 
Orows  Weaker  by  the  Day."  published 
today  in  the  Washington  Post  and  in 
other  newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
asfoUows: 

Dollar  Orows  Wraxxr  bt  thx  Dat 
(By  Jos^b  Slevin) 

The  WOT^ld  standing  of  the  once  proud  U.8. 
dollar  Is  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

President  Nixon  and  his  aides  hoped  that 
last  May's  wracking  dollar  crisis  would  oool 
things  off  for  a  while  but  It  didn't.  ITie  dol- 
lar Is  In  deep  trouble  and  every  unfavorable 
development  sets  off  a  fresh  spasm  of  concern 
around  the  world. 

Some  weeks  are  grimmer  than  others.  Ilie 
past  fortnight  has  been  a  chamber  of  hor- 
rors for  tbe  offlclaU  whose  Job  It  is  to  keep 
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an   hour-to-bour   watch   on   this   country's 
floundering  cumncy. 

The  blggect  Jolt  came  last  week  when  the 
Commerce  Department  disclosed  that  unex- 
pectedly large  trade  deficits  In  April  and  Bfoy 
bad  been  followed  by  an  even  bigger  one  In 
June.  U.8.  Imports  of  foreign  goods  outpaced 
exports  of  American  products  by  9803  million. 
The  sudden  slump  sent  shock  waves 
through  the  major  financial  centsn.  The 
United  States  has  to  chalk  up  big  foreign 
trade  earnings  to  pay  for  its  heavy  military 
foreign  aid  and  private  Investment  outlays. 
If  we  cannot  sell  billions  of  dollars  more  to 
foreign  countries  than  they  sell  to  us.  there 
will  have  to  be  a  sharp  outback  In  American 
overseas  spending. 

Jittery  businessmen  and  speculators  are 
continuing  to  unload  dollars  in  favor  of 
buying  strong  foreign  currencies  and  gold. 
The  sales  are  causing  a  damaging  dollar  out- 
flow and  the  movement  would  be  even  larger 
if  other  coxintrles  hadn't  acted  to  keep  un- 
wanted dollars  from  crossing  their  borders. 
West  Germany  and  Canada  are  floating  their 
currencies.  Japan  and  France  h*ve  elaborated 
foreign  exchange  controls. 

Foreign  bankers  and  flnanclal  ofllcials  look 
on  Federal  Reserve  Bocu'd  Chairman  Artbiir 
Bums  as  a  rare  rock  of  stability,  but  the 
White  House  blindly  added  to  the  overseas 
nervousness  a  week  ago  Wednesday  with  a 
clumsy  attack  on  both  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  its  respected  chairman.  At  a  time  when 
the  administration  should  be  doing  every- 
thing It  can  to  strengthen  foreign  confidence 
m  the  dollar,  it  went  perversely  out  of  its 
way  to  reduce  the  stature  of  the  dollar-de- 
fending central  bank. 

Last  week's  announcement  of  a  near-rec- 
ord 933  billion  budget  deficit  was  another 
body-blow  to  the  dollar.  Much  as  the  admin- 
istration may  argue  that  the  red  ink  is  help- 
ing to  stimulate  business  activity,  conserva- 
tive overseas  flnanclal  men  fear  that  big  defl- 
clts  are  highly  Inflationary. 

Inflation  U  the  main  cause  of  the  dollar's 
weakness  and  the  big  steel-worker  settlement 
reinforced  a  foreign  conviction  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  little  or  nothing  to 
check  the  steamy  wage-price  spiral. 

Nixon  has  refused  to  adopt  the  wage-price 
restraints  that  Bums  repeatedly  has  recom- 
mended. Foreign  experts  see  no  other  way 
he  can  stop  inflation. 

Foreign  ofDclals  charge  that  Nixon  is  failing 
to  take  the  essential  steps  that  he  should 
take  to  defend  the  dollar.  They  are  gloomily 
certain  he  does  not  understand  that  the  dol- 
lar is  a  shaky,  threatened  currency. 

Nixon's  "benign  neglect"  policy  of  passive 
indifference  Is  all  the  more  balSlng  because 
of  his  overriding  interest  in  foreign  policy. 
No  country  can  have  a  strong  foreign  policy 
without  a  strong  economy  and  sturdy  cur- 
rency. Yet  the  same  President  who  Is  so 
anxiously  reaching  for  a  r^imxhement  with 
Communist  China  is  negle<^tlng  to  take  the 
basic  steps  to  stop  inflation  and  to  bolster 
the  dollar  that  both  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  bis  own  Treasury  Department  repeatedly 
have  urged. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allxm)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

RXPOBT  OF  PaOCUSnCKNT  VOB  MgniTAi.  8rOCK- 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Kdu- 
catlon,  and  Welfare  in  the  nature  of  a  re- 
port, pursuant  to  law,  of  actual  procurement 
receipts  for  medical  stockpile  of  clvU  defense 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  puipoMs 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sarrlcea. 


Bspovn  ow  Ovnaan  on  Dctt  with  Dstabt- 
Bcxm  or  TBX  Axarr 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  at  the 
Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports on  the  number  of  ofllcers  on  duty 
with  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  detailed  to  the  Army  Oeneral  Staff,  as 
of  June  80,  1971  (with  aocooq>anylng  re- 
ports); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

RXPOBT  ST  SaCSXTABT  OF  TaaMSFOBTATlON 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion submitting,  pursuant  of  the  Central 
RaUroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey  as  of  tthj  81, 
1971  (with  aooompanylng  report);  to  the 
Committee   on    Commerce. 

Rbpost  or  THX  DxPABTMxirT  or  CouMzacs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
tranamttUng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  cov- 
ering activities  during  the  calendar  year 
1970  (with  acoofupanylng  rq>ort);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

PBoroocs  Lbqislation  RxLAmra  to  Paoixc- 
'noM  or  Pdbuc  aitd  Fokhqn  C>rnciAi,s 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  and 
Secretary  of  8t«te,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  18,  United 
Staitea  Code,  to  provide  for  expanded  protec- 
tion of  public  officials  and  for^gn  officials, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RKPOKTS  RZLATINO  to  TRIKO  AMD  SIXTH 

PmrxsxNcs  ro>  Ckxtain  Auxm  s 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Inmilgra- 
tlon  and  N*turaliBatlon  Service,  tnmsmlt- 
tlng,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  on  visa  peti- 
tions according  third  and  sixth  preference 
classification  to  certain  aliens  (with  acom- 
panying  pi^jers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldary. 

OXOKRS  SUSRNDINQ  DkPOKTATIOM 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Natuntllzatlon  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  pezBoos  Involved  (with  accompany- 
ing papers)  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

StTFPLXlCIIfTAL  RXFOIT  ON  CO«r  EsmiATIB  FOB 

A  SrtTDT  or  National  Health  Imsubancx 
Pbofosals 

A  letter  from  the  Seoratary  of  Health,  Bdu- 
ca.tion,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  supplemental  report  on  cost  esti- 
mates for  a  "Study  of  National  Health  In- 
surance Proposals"  (with  an  accompanymg 
r^wrt);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

PKOPOSXD  LXCIBLATION  PBOVnUMO  roB  Rzvixw 

or  CzBTAnr  VkixBANs*  HzNim  Casb 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  submitting  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  review  of  certain  veterans' 
benefit  cases  forfeited  for  fraud  on  or  before 
Sq>tember  1,  1969,  and  for  remission  of  for- 
feitures (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTERS 

The  following  rei>ort8  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

HJ.  Bes.  888.  A  joint  resoluUon  making 
an  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rapt.  No.  92-886). 

By  Mr.  XU.XNDER,  from  the  Oommtttee 
on  Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Bes.  839.  A  joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  aiq;>roi»latlons  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-864) . 

By  Mr.  ANDXBSON.  from  the  Oommlttee 


on  Intertor  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

Srfl.  Bes.  73.  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  inter- 
state compact  to  conserve  oU  and  gas  (BepC. 
No.  92-888) . 

By  Mr.  MoCLKLLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  OoTcrnment  Operations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HJl.  4718.  An  act  to  amend  section  186  of 
the  I  legislative  BeorganlsaUon  Act  of  1948 
to  correct  an  omission  In  existing  law  with 
respect  to  the  entltlemoit  of  oommltteee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  use  of 
cwtaJn  currencies  (Rept.  No.  93-867) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The   following   favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

James  R.  Schleslnger,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
and 

William  Offutt  Doub,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Nils  A.  Boe,  of  South  DakoU,  to  be  judge 
of  the  U.8.  Customs  Court. 

By  Mr.  FOLBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Edwin  W.  Martin,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Union  of  Burma;  and 

James  F.  Campbell,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  I  report  favorably  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  UJ3.  Coast  Guard 
which  have  previously  appeared  in  the 
CoNGBkssioNAL  RECORD.  I  a&]s.  unanimous 
consent  that,  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTTU).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Timothy  C.  Hess,  and  sundry  other  ofllcers, 
for  prcMnotion  In  the  Coast  Guard. 


CONVENTION  POR  THE  SUPPRES- 
SION OP  UNLAWPUL  SEIZURE  OP 
AIRCRAPT— EXECUTIVE  REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE— (EXECUTIVE 
REPORT  NO.  92-8) 

B4r.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  c(m- 
sent  to  file  a  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Porelgn  Relations  on  the  (Convention 
for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure 
of  Aircraft — Executive  A,  92-1 — to- 
gether with  individual  views. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
iNTTu).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ENROLLED  BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore  (Mr.  Allxn)  announced  that  on  to- 
day, August  6.  1971.  the  President  pro 
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tempore  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills  and  Joint  resolution,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

S.  486.  An  act  te  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  certain 
aliens  admitted  to  the  United  Stetes  for 
permanent  residence  shaU  be  eligible  to  oper- 
ate amateur  radio  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  to  hold  licenses  for  their  stations; 

S.  761.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  industrial  diamond  crushing  bort  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpUe; 

S.  762.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  disposal  of 
vegetable  tannin  extracts  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

S.  763.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
thorium  from  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  766.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlsiwsal  of 
shellac  from  the  national  stockpile; 

S.  756.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
quartz  crystals  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

S.  767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
Iridium  from  the  national  stockpile; 

S.  768.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
mica  from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the 
supplemental  stockpUe; 

S.  769.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
metallurgical  grade  manganese  from  the  na- 
tional StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pUe; 

S.  760.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlspoeal  of 
manganese,  battery  grade,  synthetic  dioxide 
from  the  national  stockpUe; 

S.  761.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlspoeal  of 
diamond  tocfls  from  the  national  stoc^Ue; 

S.  762.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
chromium  from  the  national  stoc^Ue  mH 
the  supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  763.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
amoelte  asbestos  from  the  national  stockpUe 
and  the  supplemental  8to<^pUe; 

S.  766.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlspoeal  of 
antimony  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

S.  767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlq>osal  ot 
rare-earth  materials  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  768.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlspoeal  of 
chemical  grade  chromite  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

S.  769.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
industrial  diamond  stones  from  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpUs; 

S.  770.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
oolumUum  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

S.  771.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
^selenium  from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the 
supplemental  stockpUe; 

S.  772.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
celeetlte  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  774.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
vanadium  from  the  national  stockpile; 

S.  775.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
magnesium  from  the  national  stockpile; 

S.  776.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlspoMl  of 
abaca  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

S.  777.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
sisal  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

S.  778.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
kysnlte-mulllte  from  the  national  stockpile; 

HJl.  7686.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
December  30,  1969,  establishing  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  SpaDlah- 
Speaking  People,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  a  additional  years: 

HJt.  7031.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  small  estates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R.  9372.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 


nating 1871  as  the  "Tear  of  World  Minority 
Language  Groups." 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HsTTSKA,    Mr.    Ervin,    Mr.    Btro    of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Allkn,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Thuxmond)  : 
S.  2432.  A  biU  relating  to  the  amendment 
of  the  grant  of  rulemaking  power  for  the 
Federal  courts  sitting  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings, and  for  various  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VBOOKm: 
S.  2433.  A  blU  to  amend  the  definition  of 
"member  of  famUy"  for  purposes  of  Federal 
employees'  health   insurance  coverage.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflloe  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 
S.  2484.  A  bUl  entitled  "The  ChUdren's 
Catastrophic  Health  Care  Act  of  1971."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  oa  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2436.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dominador 
C.  Ochoa,  Armedios  Ochoa,  Benjamin  Ochoa, 
Corazon  Ochoa.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 
S.  2436.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  tot  expanded  pro- 
tection of  pubUc  officials  and  foreign  offi- 
cials, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FONG   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
iNotrrx) : 
S.  2437.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  program  for 
the  develoiKnent  of  fishery  reaotiroes  in  the 
Central,  Western,  and  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2438.  A  blU  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
contributions  made  directly  to  Individuals 
and    famiUes   whose    income    Is    below   the 
poverty  level.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Bv  Mr  BAKER* 
S.  2430.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cherita  Sten- 
neth.   Referred   to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TirNNKT) : 
S.  2440.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  exclusive  or  preferential  bicycle  lanes, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  Uie 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Brxo  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Spono,  and  Mr.  Xavnr) : 
8.  2441.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  best  and  most  feasible  means  of 
protecting  and  preserving  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOWKR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bnx- 
MON,  Mr.  DoLK,  Mr.  FANNnr,  Mr. 
Hanskn,  Kfr.  PxAKsoN,  and  Mr.  Snr- 

BNS)  : 

S.  2442.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  relating  to 
rates  and  charges  shaU  not  ai^ly  to  persons 
engaged  In  the  production  or  gathering  and 
sale  but  not  In  the  transmission  of  natural 
gas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.MCOOVXRN: 

S.  2443.  A  blU  to  amend  section  214  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorise 
assistance  to  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 
which  are  under  the  administrative  nttpaa.- 


slbUlty  of  U.S.  citizens.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  STMINOTON: 
8.  2444.  A  bUl  to  protect  producers'  income 
when  rebuUdlng  reserve  stocks  of  feed  grains 
and  wheat,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  AgzictUture  and  For- 
estry.   

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3446.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  nationwide 
reglstitttlon  of  voters  for  Federal  elections. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  OlTll  Bervloe. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3446.  A  biU  to  establish  a  special  fund  in 
the  lYeasury,  consisting  of  excess  sugar  excise 
tax  coUectlons,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
AgriciUture  to  conduct  research  into  environ- 
mental problems  arising  in  the  production, 
processing,  and  refining  of  sugar;  and 

S.  2447.  A  bUl  to  permit  a  noncontiguous 
State  to  elect  to  use  and  allocate  funds  from 
the  highway  tnist  fund  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  responsive  to 
the  unique  transportation  needs  and  require- 
ments of  such  a  noncontiguous  State.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MONDALX  (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  3448.  A  blU  to  aUow  a  credit  against  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  to  low-Income  individuals 
who  have  attained  age  66  for  State  and  local 
property  taxes  paid  by  them  on  their  resi- 
dences, and  for  rent  considered  as  taxes  paid 
by  them.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Chxtbch)  : 
S.  2449.  A  bUl  to  provide  with  respect  to  the 
inheritance  of  interests  in  restricted  or  trust 
land  within  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, and  for  other  purpMSses.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  BIr. 
JoKDAN  Of  Idaho) : 
8. 2460.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  land  use  policy, 
to  establish  guidelines  for  its  administration, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 
S.  2461.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  wage  and  price 
advisory  board  in  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  2462.  A  tmi  to  establish  a  Fiscal  StabU- 
izatlon  Board  as  an  Independent  agency  of 
the  Government,  and  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, upon  recommendation  of  the  Board, 
but  subject  to  disapproval  of  either  House 
of  the  Congress,  to  Increase  or  decrease  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  In  order  to  stablllae  the 
economy.    Referred    to    the    Oommlttee   on 
Finance. 

By  Ur.  JACKSas    (tat  himself  and 
Mr.  Allott;  by  request) : 

S.  2463.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  MAONxmoN) : 
S.  2464.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps  Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91-378,  84 
Stat.  794)  to  expand  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  pUot  program  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2466.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
strip  mining,  to  protect  the  environment, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATHIA8: 
S.J.  Res.  148.  A  joint  resolution  to  repeal 
legislation  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  certain  areas 
outside  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.J.  Res.  140.  A  joint  resolution  to  authorlae 
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and  raqueat  the  Preatdent  to  procUOm  tbe 
year  1073  as  Intemattanal  Book  Tear.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUrr. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Heuska,  Mr.  Exviif ,  Mr.  Btu> 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Allmk, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  THnufOMD) : 
S.  2432.  A  bill  relating  to  the  amend- 
moit  of  the  grant  of  rulemaking  power 
for  the  Federal  courts  sitting  in  criminal 
proceedings,  and  for  various  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judidary. 

TBS  oocBT  nucTia  APraovai.  acr  a^  i»7i 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  today  introduced,  along  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  Senator 
from  N^raska  (Mr.  Hsuska)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ekvim), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thtjrmohb)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  ,  the  Court  Practice 
Approval  Act  of  1971,  which  would  modi- 
fy the  present  delegation  of  power  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  prescribe  rules  of  practice  and  proce- 
dure applicable  to  the  Federal  courts  sit- 
ting in  criminal  and  various  other  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  bill  has  been  drafted  to  respond 
to  a  problem  brought  to  light  by  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Revised  Draft  of  the  Pro- 
posed Rules  of  Evidence  for  the  UjS. 
Courts  and  Magistrates.  The  proposed 
rules  contain  a  number  of  provisicms  that 
would  make  far-reaching  changes  in 
present  law  and.  in  at  least  one  particu- 
lar manifest  a  disregard  for  the  s^itl- 
ment  of  Congress  as  quite  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  last  year's  EHstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill.  While  no  final  rules  have 
been  reported  to  Congress  as  yet,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  current  enabling  leg- 
islation authorizing  such  rules  would 
prove  an  untoward  and  unintended  ob- 
stacle to  any  meaningful  critique  of  such 
rules  as  are  reported  to  CJongress.  Under 
present  law.  rules  reported  to  Congress 
are  given  the  force  and  effect  of  law  un- 
less both  Houses  register  their  objection 
within  90  days.  The  realities  of  the  legis- 
lative process  are  such  that  no  rules  re- 
ported to  Congress  arc  likely  to  be  ob- 
jected to  within  such  a  short  timespan 
irrespective  of  the  sincerity  and  validity 
of  the  objection.  In  effect,  current  law 
cedes  legislative  power  to  the  C^ourt  and 
does  not  provide  for  either  realistic  re- 
view or  plausible  participation  by  the 
Congress.  Accordingly,  the  proposed  bill 
would  change  current  law  in  three  par- 
ticulars: 

First,  no  rules  would  take  effect  until 
the  end  of  the  session  in  which  they  were 
reiwrted: 

Second,  no  rule  would  take  effect  if 
either  House  objected:  and 

Third,  objection  could  be  voiced  In 
whole  or  in  part  to  any  proposed  rules. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  inform  the 
Senate  of  some  of  the  considerations 
that  led  to  this  decision — a  decision 
which  will.  I  believe,  serve  to  strengthen 
the  Integrity  and  vitality  of  the  Congress 
in  accord  with  its  responsibilities  under 
the  Constitution. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  point  out  that 


the  general  principle,  with  which  I  have 
no  argument,  that  day-to-day  Judicial 
procedure  and  practice  is  best  regulated 
by  the  courts,  subject  only  to  general 
oversight  by  legislative  bodies,  is  firmly 
rooted  in  Federal  statutory  law  and  dates 
back  to  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  (Act  of 
Sept.  24,  1789,  c.  20  S  17,  73,  83),  which 
gave  the  Federal  courts  power  to  make 
necessary  rules  for  the  orderly  conduct 
of  business.  C:k>nsequently,  we  have  had  in 
existence  for  generations  a  network  of 
Federal  statutes  that  authorize  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  prescribe  rules  of  plead- 
ing, practice  and  procedure  with  respect 
to  the  various  cases  and  matters  which 
come  before  the  Federal  courts  for  &d- 
judicaUon,  subject  oiOy  to  a  minimum 
degree  of  legislative  direction  and  over- 
sight. Nevertheless,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  corrollary  principle  that  this 
is  only  a  delegation  of  authority  by  the 
Congress;  it  should  not  be  construed  as 
an  abdication  of  responsibility,  which 
would,  of  course,  be  legally  impermissible 
under  our  system  of  constitutional  law. 
For  the  important  purpose  of  rulemak- 
ing, the  relationship  between  Congress 
and  the  Federal  courts  is  not  imlike  the 
relationship  between  a  principal  and  his 
agent.  As  Leland  L.  Tolman,  one  of  the 
principal  architects  of  the  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  put  it  in  testimony  before 
the  House  in  1938: 

[A]  .  .  .  Court  rule  gets  its  vitality  from 
Oongreea.  and  what  Congreee  may  do.  It  may 
undo.  (Hoxiae  Hearing  on  Civil  Rules,  76tb 
Cong.,  1st  Sees.  67  (1938).) 


Indeed,  from  time  to  time.  Congress 
itself  has  acted  directly  to  cure  basic  pro- 
cedural and  other  ills,  and  this  has  fur- 
ther enhanced  the  system  of  justice  ad- 
ministered by  our  Federal  tribunals. 

The  current  system  for  writing  rules 
of  practice  and  procedure  is  designed  so 
that  most  procedural  and  other  rules 
are  initially  drafted  by  the  various  ad- 
visory committees  on  civil  rules,  crimi- 
nal rules,  admiralty  rules,  general 
orders  in  bankruptcy,  appellate  rules, 
and  rules  of  evidence,  which,  in  turn, 
draw  upon  the  aid  and  advice  of  the 
bench  and  bar  of  the  ooimtry.  Protposed 
rules  are  then  reviewed  by  the  standing 
committee  on  rules  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure, the  parent  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  and  finally  the  Su- 
preme C:ourt. 

The  advisory  committees  conduct  the 
basic  studies  and  develop  reports  and 
recommendations  in  their  respective 
fields.  These  are  forwarded  to  the  stand- 
ing conunittee  on  rules  of  practice  and 
procedurce,  which  reports  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  If  ap- 
proved, the  Judicial  Conference  for- 
mally forwards  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  can 
approve,  modify,  or  disapprove  of  the 
changes  in  the  proposed  rules,  and  those 
adopted  ar«  transmitted  by  the  Suprme 
Court  to  the  Congress.  In  such  cases, 
pursuant  to  statute,  the  rules  automatic- 
ally became  law  in  90  days  imless  the 
Congress  acts  adversely.  See  for  ex- 
ample, title  18,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3771, 3772. 

The  Anal  step  in  this  procedure — the 
statutory  scheme  which  provides  that 
the  proposed  rules  have  the  force  and 


effect  of  law  unless  acted  upcm  adversely 
by  Congress  within  90  days — must  be,  I 
suggest,  reconsidered  at  this  time  in  U^ 
of  a  recent  development  which  illustrates 
its  potential  for  misuse — a  misuse  which 
threatens  to  further  encroach  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government.  The  present  procedure 
stems  from  an  act  of  May  10,  1950,  c.  174, 
section  1.  64  Stat.  158.  The  Judicial  Con- 
ference recommended  It  to  the  Congress 
with  this  representation: 

Inasmuch  as  comprehensive  Criminal  and 
Civil  Rules  are  in  effect  today  and  the  only 
amrendments  that  are  likely  to  arise  are 
thoee  covering  particular  problems  within  the 
framework  of  existing  rulee,  the  .  .  .  [Con- 
ference Is)  of  the  opinion  that  .  .  .  [the  new 
procediue  should  be  adopted].  S.  Rep.  No 
1491,  Slat  Cong.,  and  Sees.  4  ( 1960) ) . 

We  are,  however,  soon  to  face  a  com- 
prehensive new  code  of  evidence  for  Fed- 
eral courts  that  in  its  present  form  could 
not  have  anything  but  a  deleterious  effect 
on  our  Nation's  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. I  add,  too,  that  this  new  code  of 
evidence,  unlike  efforts  in  the  past,  has 
been  drafted  with  apparently  little  def- 
erence to  the  expressed  will  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

More  specifically,  as  one  Illustration. 
I  refer  to  rule  609,  which  deals  with  im- 
peachment by  evidence  of  conviction  of 
crime.  This  rule  would  provide,  in  per- 
tinent part,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking the  credibility  of  a  witness,  evi- 
dence that  the  witness  has  been  con- 
victed of  certain  types  of  crime  would  be 
admissible.  It  goes  on,  however,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  trial  judge  may  exclude 
this  evidence  if  he  is  of  the  belief  that 
its  probative  value  is  substantially  out- 
weighed by  the  danger  of  imfair  prej- 
udice. The  rule  soimds  iimocuous  enough 
on  its  face — it  might  even  be  considered 
a  reasonable  approach  to  an  age-old 
evidentiary  problem.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
address  myself  to  the  merits  of  the  rule. 
What  I  do  want  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues is  that  this  apparently  Innocuous 
rule  is  in  fact  a  direct  assault  on  the  will 
of  Congress  as  recently  expressed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and 
Criminal  Procediu*  Act  of  1970— Public 
Law  No.  91-358,  section  133. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  development 
of  this  provision.  In  March  of  1969,  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence submitted  its  proposed  draft  of 
uniform  rules  of  evidence  to  the  Stand- 
ing Committee.  The  draft  specifically  re- 
jected the  impeachment  rule  derived 
from  the  case  of  Luck  v  United  States, 
121  US.  App.  D.C.  151,  348  F.2d  763 
(1965).  Hie  so-called  Luck  rule  had  es- 
tablished a  standuti  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  provided  a  trial  judge 
with  discreticm  to  limit  or  prevent  im- 
peachment of  a  defendant  or  other  wit- 
ness by  proof  of  a  conviction  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  criminal  offenses  in  the 
event  he  found  a  danger  of  prejudice. 
The  Revised  Draft  of  the  proposed  rules 
of  evidence  published  by  the  Standing 
Committee  in  March  of  this  year  re- 
versed the  prestigious  Advisory  Com- 
mittee's position  and  would  make  appli- 
cable the  so-called  Luck  rule  to  virtually 
every  Federal  case  in  the  country,  even 
though  during  the  91st  Congress,  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives made  a  careful  and  thorough  re- 
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view  of  the  operation  of  the  Luck  rule 

and  rejected  it. 

Several  proposals  to  modify  the  Luck 
rule  were  submitted  to  the  Ck>ngres8. 
Full  hearings  were  conducted  by  both 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  after  due  con- 
sideration, full  debate  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  Bar  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  expressly  overruled  the 
Luck  case  and  eliminated  the  discretion 
of  the  trial  judge  to  limit  or  prevent 
impeachment  of  a  defendant  or  other 
witness  by  proof  of  a  conviction  of  a 
criminal  offense. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  within  less 
than  8  months  after  the  Congress  fully 
considered  and  decisively  rejected  the 
Luck  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  Is  the  only  jurisdiction  where  it 
had  application  at  that  time  In  the 
federal  system,  the  Standing  Ccnnmlt- 
tee  on  Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure 
is  now  proposing  that  the  Luck  rule  be 
adopted  as  the  law  of  the  land  and  ap- 
plied in  every  Federal  district  court  in 
the  country.  Apparently,  the  committee 
IMdd  no  attention  to  the  congressional 
judgment  on  this  matter.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  mention  whatsoever,  to  the  com- 
mittee's note  purporting  to  explain  the 
rule,  that  Congress  had  recently  ^je- 
ciflcally  disaK>roved  the  position  that 
the  committee  was  advancing.  Nor  is 
there  any  attempt  made  to  meet  the 
arguments  raised  by  those  who  spoke  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  during  the  course 
of  legislative  deliberations. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  not  as  yet  approved 
this  rule,  and  what  gives  me  concern 
may  never  come  about.  Neverthdeas,  I 
think  it  more  advisable  to  act  now  rather 
than  to  wait  until  the  harm  is  done.  If 
this  rule  and  others  like  it  are  approved, 
they  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress, 
which,  in  order  to  block  their  effective- 
ness, will  be  forced  to  muster  a  majority 
in  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  and  secure  the  approval  of 
the  President  within  a  period  of  90  cal- 
endar days.  This  course  of  conduct — 
which  may  be  a  practical  impossibility 
within  the  time-frame  prescribed — will 
be  required  on  the  Luck  issue,  for  ex- 
ample, in  order  merely  to  preserve  cur- 
rent law  as  enacted  in  the  last  Congress. 
This  provision  of  the  proposed  rules  thus 
illustrates  well  a  potential  for  evil  in  the 
system,  which  calls  for  corrective  meas- 
ures now. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  argued  that  the 
Standing  Committee  was  only  exercising 
its  duty  as  it  saw  It.  Surely,  reasonable 
men  can  differ  over  the  merits  of  the 
Luck  rule,  and  I  do  not  believe  for  a 
moment  that  the  committee  was  trsring 
to  highball  a  curve  by  the  Congress.  Its 
membership  is  drawn  from  the  highest 
order.  Nevertheless,  the  issue  here  is  not 
the  content  of  the  proposed  rules  In  their 
ciurent  form.  The  crux  of  the  problem 
is  with  whom  should  the  final  power  to 
regulate  rules  of  procedure  r^ose,  and 
does  the  present  system  truly  place  that 
power  where  it  belongs— in  the  Congress. 

The  difficulty  with  the  present  system 
is  manifest  for  all  to  see.  How  can  the 
Congress  exercise  this  final  power  and 
corresponding  duty  under  the  present 
restraints  that  for  all  intents  and  pur- 


poses preclude  any  realistic  expectation 
of  control?  How  do  we  Justi^  the  fact 
that  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  is  required  genendly  to  pass 
legislation,  but  that  the  approval  of  only 
one  body  suffice  to  give  effect  to  rules 
of  practice  and  procedure?  Tb  put  into 
effect  a  reorganization  plan,  the  execu- 
tive faces  the  veto  of  either  House.  (See 
5  U.S.C.  §  906  (Supp.  1964) .)  Why  should 
the  judiciary  have  a  more  favored 
status?  Why  should  we  not  consider  pro- 
posed rules  in  whole  or  in  part?  What 
distorted  logic  demands  that  only  90  dajrs 
expire  before  vitality  is  e^ven  to  pro- 
cedural laws  that  so  vitally  affect  our 
concepts  to  personal  liberty  and  an  or- 
derly society?  These  questions  point  to 
the  defects  in  our  present  system  and  at 
the  same  time  direct  us  to  the  solution. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today 
would  change  current  law  in  three  par- 
ticulars: It  would  amend  title  18,  sections 
3771  and  3772.  and  make  conforming 
amendments  to  title  28.  sections  2072 
and  2075.  It  provides  that — 

First.  No  rules  would  take  effect  untfl 
the  end  of  the  session  In  which  they  were 
reported; 

Second.  No  rule  would  take  effect  if 
either  House  objected:  and 

Tlilrd.  Objection  could  be  voiced  In 
whole  or  in  part  to  any  proposed  rule. 

Hopefully,  this  would  restore  Congress 
to .  its  rightful  place  of  realistic  final 
control  over  the  rules  of  procedure  and 
practice  and  woulc  make  impossible  en- 
croachment upon  our  basic  lawmaking 
sovereignty. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  not  necessarily  now  committed  to 
the  enactment  of  this  measure  in  its 
present  form.  Obviously,  there  are  other 
approaches  that  could  be  taken  to  this 
issue.  Congress  could,  for  example,  re- 
quire rules  to  be  submitted  to  it  as  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation:  it  would 
then  be  necessary  to  process  these  rec- 
ommendations as  others  are  now  proc- 
essed. Or  it  might  be  possible  to  have 
the  recommendations  submitted  as  now. 
but  provide  that  affirmative  approval 
rather  than  disapproval  had  to  take 
place  before  they  received  the  force  of 
law.  In  any  event,  I  would  luqw  that 
hearings,  both  on  the  ssrstem  of  rulemak- 
ing itself  as  well  as  the  proposed  rules 
of  evidence,  could  provide  enlighten- 
ment on  these  options  and  the  various 
issues  raised  by  the  proposed  rules. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  I  fully 
appreciate  the  soundness  of  establifh- 
ing  a  system  to  facilitate  complete  and 
uniform  modes  of  practice  and  proce- 
dure. Action  premised  on  comprehensive 
recommendations  formulated  outside  of 
the  legislative  processes,  is  aK>ropriate 
in  areas  where  the  professional  nature  of 
the  task  would  leave  the  legislature  time 
for  little  else.  In  this  regard,  the  de- 
mands of  formulating  procedural  rules 
are  similar  to  those  required  for  an  effort 
towards  codification  of  our  substantive 
criminal  laws.  Here  I  note  that  a  most 
fruitful  approach  was  followed  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws,  in  its  work  on  a  pro- 
posed new  Federal  Criminal  Code,  which 
is  currently  the  subject  matter  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures. 


Nevertheless,  I  think  that  it  is  essential 
in  all  of  these  matters  that  the  Congress 
not  surrender  meaningful,  final  control 
over  the  basic  lawmaking  function,  for 
if  we  do,  we  shall  materially  contribute  to 
the  demise  at  our  representative  form  of 
government.  I,  for  one,  do  not  want  it 
ever  said  that  I  contributed  to  that  re- 
sult. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yidd 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  ftom 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  taking  the  leadership 
in  Introducing  the  bill.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant suggestion,  and  its  importance 
will  certainly  be  revealed  as  a  study  of 
the  bill  is  made  and  as  the  hearings  pro- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  might,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  S«iator  from  Aiiumsas  a  few 
questions  concerning  the  scope  and  di- 
rection of  the  bill  that  he  has  just  intro- 
duced, and  on  which  I  have  joined  him 
as  a  cosponsor. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under 
present  law  any  Court  rule  changes  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law  unless  both  Houses  register 
their  objection  within  90  days.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  legislative  process 
realize  that  this  is  not  sufficient  time 
for  Congress  to  digest  and  act  up<m 
numerous  rules  aimed  at  complex  and 
important  situations.  The  net  effect  is 
that  the  Court  is  exercising  legislative 
functions  which  belong  to  Congress  un- 
der article  I  of  the  Constitution.  This  bill 
would  restore  these  functions  to  their 
proper  place. 

Is  it  correct  to  say  that  in  essence  this 
bfll  would  do  three  things:  First,  require 
that  no  rules  would  take  effect  until  the 
end  of  the  session  in  which  they  are  re- 
ported: second,  stipulate  that  the  rules 
would  not  take  effect  if  either  House  ex- 
pressed objection;  and  third,  permit  ob- 
jections to  be  made  to  the  proposed  rules 
in  whole  or  in  part? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator^  un- 
do-standlng  of  the  bill  Is  correct.  Ulti- 
mate lawmaking  power  rightly  rests  here 
in  the  Congress,  and  this  proposed  legis- 
latltm  would  guarantee  the  Congress  a 
meaningful  role  in  the  establishment  of 
rules  of  practice  and  ivticedure  in  our 
Judicial  system.  In  other  words,  the  rules 
could  not  become  law  if  Congress  ob- 
jected to  them. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  have  clarified  for  me  the  matter 
of  the  date  of  effectiveness  of  proposed 
rules.  It  is  my  understanding  from  read- 
ing the  bill  that  if  proposed  rules  are 
submitted  to  Congress  prior  to  May  1. 
they  become  ^fecttre  at  the  end  of  that 
session  of  Congress  If  no  objection  is 
lodged.  What  Is  the  situation  with  re- 
gard to  prt^poaed  rules  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  after  May  1? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Rtiles  submitted  to 
Congress  after  May  1  would  have  to 
carry  ova-  to  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  proposed  statute  is  not  exphcit 
on  this  point.  In  this  regard,  it  tracks 
the  language  of  present  law,  where  that 
interpretation  is  a  part  of  its  leglsIatiTe 
hlst<»7  (see  S.  Rept.  No.  1491.  81st  Cong.. 
2d   sess..    3    (1950)    (letter   of   Elmore 
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Whitehurst,  Acting  Administrator.  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  UjS.  Courts)). 

Ui.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
mediate stimulus  for  this  bill  is  the  fact 
that  the  Revised  Rules  of  Evidence  for 
the  UJS.  Courts  and  Magistrates  are  now 
being  circulated  and  will  soon  be  re- 
ported to  Congress.  Contained  therein 
are  some  very  far-reaching  and  impor- 
tant niles  that  Congress  should  have 
an  oi^Mrtimity  to  study  in  detail,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  cngotng  project 
of  the  Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee  to 
revise  the  totality  of  Federal  criminal 
law.  Having  looked  at  a  copy  of  these 
draft  rules,  several  provisions  struck  this 
Senator  as  being  particularly  worthy  of 
study  and  comment  by  Congress.  These 
are  certainly  not  intended  to  be  a  com- 
plete enumeration  of  provisions  that 
might  merit  our  attention. 

Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  proposed 
rule  509  dealing  with  the  Oovemment 
privilege  not  to  reveal  military  and  state 
^secrets?  If  so,  would  he  care  to  make  a 
comment  on  his  initial  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  this  proposed  rule? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
posed rule  509,  in  my  Judgment,  raises  a 
number  of  serioiis  issues.  As  originally 
pnvosed  in  March  of  1969  by  the  ad- 
visory committee  on  evidence,  the  rule 
doeely  followed  the  Supreme  Court's 
holding  in  United  States  v.  Reynolds,  345 
UJS.  1  (1953),  where  the  Government's 
right  to  withhold  military  information  in 
a  tort  suit  was  upheld.  The  test  under 
the  evidence  committee's  rule  was  a 
"showing  of  substantial  danger  that  the 
evidence  will  disclose  a  secret  of  state." 
The  March  1971  Revised  Draft,  prmnul- 
gated  by  the  parent  Rules  Committee, 
however,  subtly  shifts  the  test.  It  would 
require  a  "showing  of  reasonable  likeli- 
hood of  danger  that  disclosure  of  the 
evidence  would  be  detrimental  or  in- 
jurious of  the  national  defense  or  inter- 
national relations  of  the  United  States." 
I  note.  too.  that  imder  subdivision  (b)  of 
the  rule,  the  showing  could  be  nuule  iSi 
chambers,  but  Uiat  counsel  could  be 
present  during  the  showing. 

I  am  troubled  that  this  procedure 
would  result  in  a  defeat  of  the  privilege 
itself.  Too  often  today  there  is  a  little 
distinction  between  counsel  and  defend- 
ant— particularly  in  radical  and  sub- 
versive prosecutions.  Disclosure  to  coun- 
sel of  Information  would  be  tantamount 
to  disclosure  to  defendant.  The  Supreme 
Court  Itself  in  the  Reynolds  case  (345 
U.S.  at  8)  recognized  that  the  procedure 
adopted  to  determine  the  validity  of  a 
claim  of  privilege  must  not  "force  the 
disclosure  of  the  very  thing  that  privilege 
is  designed  to  protect."  If  the  test  is  to 
be  not  whether  a  state  secret  would  be 
disclosed,  but  whether  the  disclosure  of  a 
state  secret  would  endanger  the  national 
security,  I  am  concerned  that  in  most 
cases,  establishing  the  likelihood  of  dan- 
ger would,  in  fact,  substantially  disclose 
the  state  secret. 

I  am  not  prepared,  at  this  Juncture,  to 
venture  an  opinitm  on  how  I  would  vote 
were  either  the  original  version  of  rule 
509  or  the  revised  version  introduced  as 
a  specific  item  of  legislation.  These  ques- 
tions are  extremely  sensitive  and  com- 
plex, as  t  am  siu«  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  well  aware.  Our 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


North  (Carolina  (Mr.  Eavm) ,  Is  now  hold- 
ing hearings  in  this  general  area.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Seiuite  will  be  able  to  make 
an  intelligent  decision  in  this  area  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  those  hearings. 
This  in  itself  \&  the  point  that  I  am  rais- 
ing in  the  introduction  of  the  "Court 
Practice  AK>roval  Act  of  1971." 

I  would  have  little  objection  to  nile 
509  if  it  merely  codified  the  present  law. 
Tet  when  selected  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary and  a  few  law  professors,  without 
public  hearings,  undertake  to  make  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  fundamental 
rules  by  which  our  system  of  Justice  Is 
administered,  they  are  arrogating  to 
themselves  a  basically  legislative  fimc- 
tion.  When  that  is  coupled  with  a  proce- 
dure that  makes  meaningful  iMUtlclpa- 
tlon  in  that  process  by  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  impractical.  I 
must  object  and  protest. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Slmilariy  is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  the  proposed  rule  relating 
to  divxilging  the  identity  of  Informers?  I 
believe  that  it  Is  proposed  rule  510.  Has 
the  Senator  a  comment  on  that? 

Bfr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  indeed  seri- 
ously troubled  by  the  scope  of  proposed 
rule  510.  As  originally  proposed  by  the 
Evidence  Committee,  it  basically  codified 
the  rule  annoimced  by  the  Suprone 
Court  in  Rooiaro  v.  United  States,  353 
UJS.  53.  59  (1957).  Again,  however,  the 
rule  has  undergone  a  subtle,  but  signifi- 
cant change  at  the  hands  of  the  parent 
Practice  Committee.  Under  Roviaro  and 
the  Evidence  Committee's  rule,  the  in- 
formant's privilege — a  privilege  neces- 
sary to  effective  investigations,  as  I  am 
well  able  to  testify  from  my  experience 
on  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations— could  be  pierced  where  the 
informant's  testimony  was  necessary  "to 
a  fair  determination  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence." In  contrast,  under  the  Practice 
Cranmlttee's  rule,  the  test  is  to  be  a  "fair 
determination  of  a  material  issue."  This 
is  explained  in  the  Advisory  Committee's 
note  as  &  change  made  necessary  to  adapt 
the  rule  to  civil  proceedings.  Neverthe- 
less, as  so  stated,  it  might  well  be  read 
to  set  aside  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  McCray  v.  rUinois,  386  U.S.  300 
(1967) ,  where  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  propriety  of  not  disclosing  an  in- 
formant's identity  where  his  testimony 
bore  not  on  guilt  or  innocence  but  on  the 
propriety  of  arrest  without  a  warrant. 

I  note,  too,  that  as  the  rule  presently 
reads,  the  Informant's  identity  may  be 
privileged  only  where  his  informatirai 
purported  to  reveal  a  violation  of  law. 
Many  times  the  Information  furnished 
law  enforcement  today,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  organized  crime  and  subver- 
sion, does  not  immediately  relate  to  a 
violation  of  a  particular  statute.  Instead, 
it  gives  the  Government  the  sort  of  gen- 
eral intelligence  information  it  needs  to 
protect  our  Nation's  security  from  the 
actions  erf  revolutionaries  and  those  who 
would  subvert  our  democratic  processes. 
TO  fail  to  protect  the  Identity  of  the  in- 
formant In  these  areas  would  be  to  court 
socl&l  suicide 

Finally,  I  note  that  subdivision  (3)  of 
rule  510,  like  rule  509,  permits  a  Judge 
to  require  certain  disclosures  in  camera, 
but  grants  to  couxuel  the  right  to  be 
present  during  such  disclosures.  Conse- 
quently, what  the  rule  purports  to  pro- 


tect, it  denies  by  adopting  an  unrealistic 
procedure. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  very  scholarly  discourse  on  these 
matters.  His  answers  iiave,  I  believe. 
Sdven  us  all  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  problems  Involved  with  present  rule- 
making procedures  and  has  laid  a  firm 
foundation  for  this  bill  that  we  introduce 
today.  It  is  my  hope  that  early  hearings 
can  be  scheduled  on  this  important  pro- 
poeaL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  hope  notice  will 
be  taken  of  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
by  those  who  are  seeking  to  make  these 
serious  changes,  perhaps  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  Congress  will  be  too  busy  to 
give  it  attention.  I  believe  Congress 
should  keep  control  and  not  ccunpletely 
surrender  the  lawmaking  authori^  over 
rulemaking  and  court  procedures  to  some 
conmilttee  at  the  Judicial  Conference  or 
siuneone  else. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
l^lidative  proposal  is  an  exceedingly 
wise  one. 

When  Congress  gave  to  the  court  the 
power  to  make  changes  in  the  rules  it  was 
actuated  by  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
expert  opinion  of  the  court  in  respect  to 
the  changes  and  it  thought  it  reserved  its 
legislative  power  by  the  provision  of  the 
act  giving  it  the  power  to  veto  changes 
within  a  period  of  90  days. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  90-day  period 
is  entirely  too  short,  that  it  does  not  give 
Congress  even  an  opportunity  to  famil- 
iarize itself  with  the  scope  and  effect 
of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  rules,  and 
for  that  reason  amounts  to  a  deprivation 
of  the  legislation  power  of  Congress. 

I  think  the  provision  which  gives  more 
adequate  power  to  Congress  to  review  the 
proposed  rules  Is  absolutely  essential  if 
Congress  is  going  to  retain  its  legislative 
power  in  this  area  of  our  Nation.  I  think 
it  is  essential  that  speedy  hearings  be 
held  on  this  proposal,  that  it  be  speedily 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  passed  not 
only  by  the  Senate  but  also  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Some  of  the  proposed  changes  are  very 
drastic  in  nature  and  they  merit  con- 
gressional consideration  which  they  can- 
not receive  in  an  adequate  maimer  under 
the  law  as  It  now  exists. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Simply  stated.  Congress  must  not  abdi- 
cate its  respcmsibility  with  respect  to  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  trial  of 
cases  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  Join 
as  a  coeponsor  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  add  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Vlr^nia  (Mr.  Btbo)  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  name  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. \l^thout  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allkh)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
the  bill  I  have  Just  introduced. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  presid- 
ing offlocr^      ' 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
pr(H>riately  r^erred. 


By  Mr.  BRCXDKE: 
S.  2433.  A  bill  to  amoid  the  definition 
of  "member  of  family"  for  purposes  of 
Federal  employees'  health  insiirance  cov- 
erage. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OflBce  and  Civil  Service. 

KZTXNSXON  OF  HXALTR  COVnUGX  FOE  FA1CIUS8 
OF   FKDKHAL   KMFLOTKKS 

Mr.  BRCX>K£.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  health  insiir- 
ance  presently  available  to  employees  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  does  not  include 
all  members  of  their  families  who  are 
dependent  on  them  for  support.  As  the 
law  presently  reads,  an  employee  is  en- 
titled to  Include  under  a  self  and  family 
plan  only  his  spouse  and  unmarried  chil- 
dren under  22  years  of  age. 

The  cost  of  health  care  has  been  rising 
at  an  alarming  rate  in  the  past  decade, 
running  65  percoit  above  the  consumer 
index.  Every  person  in  this  country  has 
been  forced  to  bear  the  burden  of  in- 
creased premiums  and  imoovered  medi- 
cal expenses  or  to  go  without  needed 
medical  care. 

At  a  time  when  hospitalization  costs 
can  quiddy  bankrupt  a  family,  and  doc- 
tors' bills  can  severely  affect  a  person's 
budget,  every  member  of  a  family  should 
be  entitled  to  coverage  under  an  ade- 
quate health  plan.  This  is  a  concept 
this  coimtry  endorsed  when  we  voted  to 
establish  medicaid  and  medicare.  Yet 
this  course  is  not  presently  available  for 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Particularly  affected  are  the  employees 
who  have  assumed  the  full  burden  of 
supporting  a  parent(s)  but  cannot  in- 
clude them  in  the  family  plan. 

I  realize  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  a 
source  of  grave  concern,  and  that  we  are 
about  to  embark  on  a  major  ddsate  on 
national  health  Insurance  proposals. 
However,  where  glaring  and  easily  re- 
medial- discrepancies  exist,  I  see  ho  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  provide  the  most 
complete  coverage  possible  in  the  mean- 
time. 

The  measure  which  I  propose  seeks  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  a  Federal  em- 
ployee who  may  be  the  sole,  or  principal, 
souirce  of  support  for  family  members 
other  than  spouse  and  children,  but  who 
under  present  law  cannot  declare  such 
dependents  for  health  insurance  pur- 
poses. In  my  own  State  for  example,  there 
is  a  civil  service  employee  who  is  the  sole 
source  of  siipport  for  her  aging  mother. 
In  her  own  words: 

I  am  only  &  secretary  making  low  pay.  Tet 
I  am  told  by  tbe  Blue  Cross  office  in  BoatoD, 
that  I  cannot  ask  for  self  and  family  pro- 
tection to  Include  my  mother. 

Other  similar  cases  abound,  of  unselfish 
Federal  employees  who  support  memboi 
of  their  families:  fathers,  mothers,  aunts 
or  uncles,  nieces,  nephews  or  cousins. 


They  should  not  have  to  bear  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  paying  for  extra  medical 
coverage  when  their  existing  plan  can 
and  should  be  expanded  to  cover  all  de- 
pendents. 

I  recognize  that  an  admhilstratlve 
problem  may  arise  in  determining  the 
question  of  dependency.  A  dependent  is 
currently  defined  ex  post  facto  by  the 
Intemal  Revenue  Code  as  any  one,  50 
percent  or  more  of  whose  support  has 
been  provided  by  the  claimant  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year.  Yet  is  seems 
to  me  that  a  system  should  be  worked 
out  whereby  the  insurance  carrier  could 
process  a  claim  by  simply  tulding  an  ad- 
ditional section  asking  how  much  has 
been  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
dependent  as  of  the  date  of  claim. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduce  today  seeks 
to  amend  paragraph  (5)  to  section  8901 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  expand 
the  definition  of  "member  of  family"  to 
include  any  dependent  claimed  under 
.section  151(e)  of  the  Intemal  Revenue 
Code. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
measure  to  ensure  more  equitable  and 
complete  health  coverage  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  and 
their  families. 


By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 

8.  2434.  A  bill  entitled  •"The  Children's 
Catas^phic  Health  Care  Act  of  1971." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
health  care  crisis  has  come  to  command 
more  concern  within  the  Congress  and 
throughout  the  Nation  than  has  any 
other  single  domestic  issue.  Even  more 
important,  this  concern  has  been  trans- 
lated into  serious  legislative  proposals  by 
many  Members  of  the  Congress,  by  the 
administration  and  by  many  private 
groups  outside  of  Government. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senate  that  this  concern  is  whol- 
ly Justified  and  that  this  commitment  to 
action  is  absolutely  imperative.  More 
than  a  year  ago  when  I  opened  the 
1970  health  appropriations  hearings  I 
warned  that  the  Nation  was  fast  ap- 
proaching "a  health  crisis  whose  propor- 
tions defy  adequate  description."  I  con- 
tinued: 

This  crisis  extends  from  our  medical 
schools  to  our  hospitals,  from  our  labora- 
tories to  our  clinics.  The  dimensions  of  this 
crisis  are  stark.  The  United  States  today  Is 
not  even  among  the  leading  nations  of  tbe 
world  in  life  eq>ectancy  of  men.  women  or 
Infants.  We  are  producing  new  doctors  at  a 
rate  of  fewer  than  0,000  per  year;  we  are 
lagging  In  health  research;  we  lack  adequate 
facilities  to  apply  the  fruits  of  accomplished 
research  to  the  health  care  needs  of  our  ex- 
panding population. 

I  accepted  this  post  as  Chairman  of  this 
Suboommltttee  because  I  believe  that  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  people  must  be  an 
urgent  concern  of  this  OoTemment.  In  my 
second  year  as  Chairman,  I  am  even  more 
determined  and  more  convinced  that  more 
must  be  done. 

And,  today,  Mr.  President,  in  my  third 
year  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  am  still  more  determined  and  still  more 
convinced  that  stin  more  must  be  done. 
It  iB  a  vast  task  and  I  am  indeed  encour- 
aged by  tbe  number  of  Senators  who  have 


come  forward  and  squarely  confronted 
this  crisis.  The  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  deserves  special 
recognition  and  credit  for  having  given 
much  impetus  to  this  national  concern 
by  introducing  his  National  Health  Se- 
curity Act  in  the  Itut  Congress.  Also,  of 
course,  the  hearings  which  he  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee have  held  throughout  the  Nation 
in  recent  months  have  focused  even  more 
attention  on  the  health  crisis  and  have 
produced  valuable  information  that  win 
be  most  helpful  to  the  oitlre  Congress 
as  we  seek  to  devel<H>  a  final  health  in- 
surance program.  As  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ator Kennxdt's  National  Health  Secu- 
rity Act,  both  last  year  and  again  this 
year,  I  truly  admire  his  leadership  in  this 
vital  area  of  national  need. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  also  deserving  of  spe- 
cial praise  for  having  introduced  last  year 
the  concept  of  catastrophic  health  Insur- 
ance. I  have  utilized  that  concept  in 
writing  the  bill  I  intend  to  introduce  to- 
day, and  I  believe  it  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant concept  which  commands  the 
cloeMt  consideration  of  every  American 
Kilo  is  serionily  conmiltted  to  reocMng 
the  health  care  crisis. 

These  and  all  of  the  other  health  in- 
surance proposals  offer  important  ideas, 
conc^ts  and  mechanisms  which,  when 
molded  together  into  a  final  bill.  will. 
I  am  sure,  f  umlsh  the  Nation  with  an 
effective  and  fiscally  responsible  national 
health  insurance  system.  This  is  an  ob- 
jective singularly  worthy  of  the  vast 
amount  of  time,  study  and  hard  work 
which  I  know  Chairman  Lonc  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee will  expend  in  writing  a  final  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  neither  I  nor  any  other 
Senator  would  advocate  that  Congress 
move  rashly  or  recklessly  in  its  efforts  to 
establish  a  national  health  Insurance 
system.  That  is  a  task  which  will  require 
much  deliberation,  time-consuming  as 
that  may  be.  However,  we  caimot  afford 
to  ignore  the  particularly  crucial  and 
pressing  problems  posed  by  major  child- 
hood illnesses  which  continue  to  malm 
many  children  simply  because  their  par- 
ents cannot  afford  proper  medical  treat- 
ment and  continue  to  leave  thousands  of 
families  destitute  with  nothing  but  un- 
paid'medical  bills  to  show  for  years  of 
savings.  Nor  can  we  continue  to  Ignore 
the  fact  that  each  year  thousands  of  in- 
fants are  bom  deformed  or  die  within 
their  first  year  of  life  simply  because 
they  are  bom  to  low-income  mothers 
who  caimot  afford  proper  maternal  care 
for  themselves  or  sufficient  health  care 
for  their  babies. 

The  dimensions  of  these  two  problems 
are  shocking.  For  example,  birth  defects 
alone — Just  one  category  of  major,  or 
catastnHJhic,  childhood  illnesses — cur- 
rently affect  2.5  million  Americans  un- 
der the  age  of  20.  So  that  other  Senators 
may  have  a  clearer  view  of  Just  this  one 
part  of  the  overall  problem  presented  by 
catastrophic  childhood  illnesses  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoKD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  table  listing  the  major  birth  defects 
and  the  number  of  children  aflUcted  by 
them. 
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PIXTALZNCX    or    COMMON    BUTH    DKFBCTS 

Mental  retardation  of  prenatal 
origin 1,170,000 

Congenital    blindness   and   lesser 

visual   impairment. 800,000 

Congenital    deafness    and    lesser 

bearing  impairment 300,000 

Oenltourlnary   malfonnatlons 300,000 

Muscular  dystrophy 300,000 

Congenital  heart  and  other  circu- 
latory disease 200, 000 

Clubfoot 120.000 

Cleft  lip  and/or  cleft  palate 100.000 

Diabetes 80,000 

Spina  bifida  and/or  bydroc^ha- 

lus   60,000 

Congenital  dislocation  of  hip 40,000 

MaUormaUons  of  digestive  sys- 
tem      20,000 

l^Mech  disturbances  off  prenatal 

origin    - 12,000 

Cystic  fibrosis 10,000 

In  almost  every  major  category  of 
Urth  defects  listed  in  the  table  there  are 
more  afflicted  children  than  there  are 
people  in  a  major  city.  And,  while  low- 
income  children  are  more  prone  to  be 
victims  of  birth  defects  because  of  the 
insufficiency  of  maternal  care  presently 
available  to  their  mothers,  children  f  nun 
higher  income  families  are  in  no  way 
immune  from  these  tragic  defects.  Clear- 
ly, then,  when  one  adds  the  number  of 
youngsters  who  are  bom  in  good  health 
but  later  contract  major  illnesses  or  suf- 
fer serious  accidents  to  the  2.5  million 
children  suffering  from  birth  defects  he 
finds  a  national  problem  of  truly  cata- 
strophic dimensions. 

And  it  is  a  problem  which  is  financially 
catastrophic  to  individual  families.  The 
care  of  a  child  with  a  major  defect,  ill- 
ness, or  injury  generally  entails  pro- 
longed hoepltallzatlcm,  care  by  a  wide 
array  of  highly  trained  professionals  and 
expensive  equipment.  Medical  bills  rap- 
Idly  mount  into  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, surpassing  the  coverage  offered  by 
even  the  better  private  insurance  plans 
and  far  outstripping  all  but  the  richest 
family's  ability  to  pay.  When  the  aver- 
age family's  income  Is  well  below  $10,000 
and  when  most  Americans  earn  far  less 
than  the  average,  how  can  we  expect 
families  to  pay  medical  biUs  ranging  into 
the  thousands  of  dollars  and  often  com- 
ing year  after  year  after  never-ending 
year?  We  cannot,  Mr.  President,  and  we 
should  not. 

An  equally  tragic  and  shocldng  picture 
comes  into  view  when  we  examine  the 
plight  of  the  infants  who  are  bom  every 
day  into  low-income  families.  Because 
women  from  these  families  so  often  can- 
not afford  proper  maternal  care  during 
their  pregnancies  or  adequate  obstetrical 
care  at  the  time  of  delivery,  their  babies 
far  too  often  come  into  this  world  un- 
healthy as  well  as  poor.  And  the  same 
poverty  which  denied  their  mothers  ade- 
-quate  maternal  imd  obstetrical  care  con- 
tinues to  rob  these  infants  of  the  health 
care  that  is  so  crucial  in  the  first  year  of 
life.  As  a  consequence  cf  this  national 
neglect,  the  incidence  of  prematurity 
among  infants  bom  to  low-income  par- 
ents is  about  12  percent  as  compared  to 
the  national  average  of  8  percent.  Pre- 
mature infants — and  particularly  those 
born  into  poverty — are  especially  apt  to 
be  bom  with  major  health  problems,  to 
he  malnourished  and  to  die  within  their 
first  year  of  life.  While  the  national  in- 


fant mortality  rate  is  unacceptably 
high— 21.8  deaths  in  the  first  year  per 
1.000  births— the  rate  for  babies  of  low- 
income  parents  is  often  twice  as  high,  or 
about  43  deaths  per  1,000  births.  As  a  na- 
tion founded  upon  the  dignity  of  human 
life  can  we  tolerate  this  situation  where 
infants  are  maimed  for  life  or  even  die 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  their 
mothers  are  unable  to  obtain  pn^ier 
medical  care  for  themselves  and  their 
babies?  We  should  not,  Mr.  President, 
and  we  csmnot. 

The  problems  posed  by  catastrophic 
childhood  illnesses,  by  insufficient  mater- 
nal care  for  low-income  families  and  by 
inadequate  health  care  for  their  infants 
cannot  be  left  unresolved  while  we  con- 
tinue the  long,  arduous  taslE  of  devising 
a  workable  legislative  solution  to  the  en- 
tire health  care  crisis.  We  must  act  now 
to  solve  these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  act  now  for 
we  need  not,  construct  new  administra- 
tive structures  or  engage  in  the  extensive 
deliberations  that  are  necessary  when- 
ever we  set  out  to  build  a  new  program 
from  the  ground  up.  Insteekl,  we  can  be- 
gin immediately  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems by  building,  as  the  bill  I  am  about 
to  introduce  would  do,  upon  two  ongoing 
programs  that  have  long  since  proved 
their  effectiveness.  These  are  the  crip- 
pled children's  services  program,  operat- 
ing m  all  50  States,  and  the  mtitemal 
and  infant  csure  program,  located  in  33 
States.  Both  are  authorized  under  the 
present  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  are  administered  by  the  Department 
of  HEW. 

I  am  hopeful,  then,  that  Senators  will 
carefully  examine  the  approach  offered 
by  this  legislation,  suggest  ways  in  which 
it  can  be  improved  and  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  possibility  of  imple- 
menting this  approach,  perhaps  as  part 
of  the  social  security  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Finance  Committee,  so 
that  we  begin  as  soon  as  possible  to  deal 
with  the  tragic  problems  I  have  outlined 
above. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  the  Children's  Cata- 
strophic Health  Care  Act  of  1971  which 
would  become  the  new  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  replacing  the  cur- 
rent title  V  entitled  "Maternal  and  Child 
Health  and  Crippled  Children's  Serv- 
ices." As  I  have  indicated  it  would  sub- 
stantially expand  both  the  crippled  chil- 
dren's program  and  tho  maternal  and  in- 
fant care  program  authorized  under  the 
current  titl^  V.  In  addition,  it  would  con- 
tinue a  variety  of  other  title  V  programs 
of  significant  importance  in  our  effort 
to  make  adequate  health  care  available 
to  all  Americans.  Under  my  bill,  these 
programs  would  be  fimded  through  the 
normal  appropriations  process  as  is  now 
done — not  through  payroll  deductions  or 
taxes.  States  would  continue  to  share 
the  cost  of  their  expanded  crippled  chil- 
dren's programs — to  be  renamed  the 
children's  catastrophic  health  care  pro- 
gram— and  their  maternal  and  litFant 
care  programs.  However,  they  would 
only  be  required  to  continue  their  fund- 
ing at  its  fiscal  1971  level.  Other  costs 
would  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 
Mr.   Presideiit,   the  children's  cata- 


strophic health  care  program  authorized 
under  my  bill  would  expand  the  existing 
crippled  children's  program  in  three  im- 
portant ways.  First,  it  would  provide  care 
and  services  to  children  in  all  families — 
not  Just  to  those  who  come  from  low- 
income  families  as  is  presently  the  case. 
Second,  it  would  expand  coverage  to  in- 
clude all  health  care  costs  once  they 
exceeded  a  fixed  percentage  of  a  family's 
income.  Third,  it  would  standardize  the 
coverage  provided. 

My  own  State  of  Washington  presents 
telling  examples  of  the  problems  which 
hobble  the  crippled  children's  program. 
Today,  only  4.000  Washington  youngsters 
are  being  treated  under  the  crippled  chil- 
dren's program  although  the  State  direc- 
tor estimates  there  are  at  least  16,000 
children  in  need  of  treatment.  In  other 
words,  without  new  legislation  of  the  tsrpe 
I  am  proposing,  only  one -fourth  of  the 
children  in  my  State  who  need  treatment 
will  receive  it.  And  the  story  is  no  more 
encouraging  in  other  States. 

Eligibility  standards  vary  widely  from 
State  to  State.  Since  not  all  children  can 
be  served  at  existing  funding  levels, 
arbitrary  eligibility  standards  are  drawn. 
Most  States,  for  example,  provide  serv- 
ices for  children  who  require  orthopedic 
surgery  or  plastic  surgery  to  correct 
handicaps,  but  only  a  relative  few  pro- 
vide services  for  children  with  chronic 
medical  problems  or  congenital  defects. 
In  Washington,  children  are  covered 
for  treatment  of  cleft  palate  and  club- 
foot, but  they  are  not  covered  for  cystic 
fibrosis,  hydrocephalus  or  epilepsy.  Nor 
are  children  in  my  State  covered  for 
kidney  disease,  congenital  or  acquired 
blood  disorders — such  as  hemophilia — 
diabetes,  cancer,  eye  disease  or  chronic 
brain  disorder.  I  need  hardly  remind 
the  Senate  that  these  health  problems  for 
which  children  in  my  State  are  not 
covered  are  the  most  devastating,  the 
most  tragic,  and  also  the  most  expensive 
to  treat.  Today,  then,  in  my  State,  fami- 
lies with  children  suffering  from  one  or 
more  of  these  health  problems  cannot 
expect  any  assistance  from  the  very  pro- 
gram established  by  Congress  to  cover 
the  cost  of  their  treatment. 

Nationally,  mental  health  services  for 
children  are  not  covered  under  the 
crippled  children's  program  as  they 
would.be  under  my  bill.  This  is  partic- 
ularly'important  when  one  realizes  that 
there  are  at  least  1  million  children  in 
the  United  States  today  who  require 
these  crucial,  but  costly,  services. 

There  are  many  other  examples.  For 
instance,  hydrocephalus  is  a  condition  in 
which  a  grossly  abnormal  amoimt  of  fluid 
collects  around  the  brain,  creating  pres- 
sure on  the  delicate  brain  tissues  that 
leads  to  permanent  mental  retardation, 
loss  of  physical  capacity,  and  even  death. 
An  operation  can  be  performed  to  relieve 
this  pressure  sind  to  prevent  its  destruc- 
tion, but  it  is  not  covered  imder  the  crip- 
pled children's  program.  And  the  list  goes 
on  and  on.  Metabolic  disorders  such  as 
rickets — which  causes  permanent  de- 
formities— and  urinary  tract  disorders — 
which  cause  deterioration  of  the  kidneys, 
high  blood  pressure  and  death — can  be 
treated  by  special  medicines  and  by  cor- 
rective services.  But,  once  more,  the  pres- 
ent crl]H>led  children's  program  does  not 
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cover  the   cost  of  such   medicines   or 
surgery. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  example  of  all 
Is  presented  by  cystic  fibrosis.  Thousands 
of  American  youngsters  die  needlessly 
from  this  disease  because  we  have  neg- 
lected to  make  its  costly  treatment  avail- 
able to  more  than  a  fraction  of  its  vic- 
tims. One  out  of  every  1,500  babies  bom 
in  the  United  States  are  bom  with  cystic 
fibrosis.  In  1950,  half  the  children  with 
this  disease  were  dead  by  age  3  and  only 
10  percent  lived  to  the  age  of  10.  But  with 
new  methods  of  care,  modem  treatment 
centers  now  treat  cystic  fibrosis  victims 
so  successfully  that  the  median  age  of 
death  in  these  centers  is  now  21.  And  no 
less  than  50  percent  of  all  children  af- 
flicted with  this  terrible  disease  survive 
past  the  age  of  20  when  treatment  is 
available.  But,  because  of  inadequate 
funds,  only  a  minute  fraction  of  cystic 
fibrosis  patients  receive  the  care  medical 
science  has  made  possible.  Enactment  of 
the  Children's  Catastrophic  Health  Care 
Act  would  make  this  treatment  available 
to  all  of  these  children. 

In  sum,  the  arbitrarily  drawn  eligibil- 
ity standards  that  now  govern  crippled 
children's  services  mean  financial  ruin 
for  families.  But  the  greatest  tragedy — 
one  which  I  cannot  overstress — is  that 
unnumbered  thousands  of  children  are 
permanently  crippled  or  doomed  to  an 
early  and  tragically  unnecessary  death 
because  their  parents  cannot  afford 
treatment  for  health  problems  that  can 
be  cured. 

The  Children's  Catastrophic  Health 
Care  Act  would  eliminate  the  arbitrary 
eligibility  standards  drawn  by  the  States 
and  would  provide  adequate  funding  to 
Insure  that  all  eligible  children  receive 
the  treatment  they  require.  The  new  na- 
tional eligibility  standard  would  be  based 
not  on  kinds  of  disease  but  rather  on  the 
cost  of  treatment  in  relation  to  family  in- 
come. 

Under  this  legislation  a  child  would  be 
eligible  for  free  catastrophic  hesdth  care 
and  services  whenever  the  cost  of  his 
treatment  became  prohibitively  expen- 
sive. For  a  family  with  annual  taxable 
Income  of  $15,000  or  less,  the  program 
would  pay  all  of  a  child's  annual  medical 
expenses  which  exceeded  5  percent  of  the 
family's  income.  A  family  earning  more 
than  $15,000  would  become  eligible  when 
their  child's  medical  fees  exceeded  the 
sum  of  5  percent  of  the  first  $15,000  of 
their  income  and  10  percent  of  everything 
above  $15,000. 

This  means  that  for  a  family  earning 
$8,000,  the  children's  catastrophic  health 
care  program  would  pay  all  medical  costs 
which,  for  any  child  in  any  year,  exceed- 
ed $400.  For  a  family  earning  $10,000  the 
program  would  pay  costs  in  excess  of 
$500.  For  a  family  with  an  income  of 
$16,000  it  would  pay  costs  in  excess  of 
$850,  and  for  a  family  with  Income  of 
$20,000  the  program  would  pay  all  costs 
in  excess  of  $1,250.  No  family,  therefore, 
would  be  financially  ruined  by  the  medi- 
cal bills  brought  on  by  catastrophic  child- 
hood illnesses,  defects  or  injuries. 

In  the  program's  first  year,  all  children 
under  the  age  of  7  would  be  covered.  In 
succeeding  years,  benefits  would  be  avail- 
able to  these  children  and  all  new  babies, 
heaace  in  the  second  year  all  children  im- 
der  the  age  of  8  woidd  be  covered,  in  the 


third  year  all  children  under  the  age  of  9 
would  be  covered  and  so  on  until  in  1983 
all  children — under  18 — ^would  be 
covered. 

The  second  major  section  in  my  bill 
and  its  effect  on  the  existing  title  V 
maternal  and  infant  care  program  can 
be  described  quite  briefiy.  This  bill  would 
expand  these  programs,  now  serving  only 
33  States,  to  include  all  50  States.  Fiu-- 
thermore,  it  would  provide  maternal  care 
to  all  low-income  mothers  and  health 
care  to  all  of  their  infants  during  the 
first  year  of  their  lives. 

The  maternal  and  infant  care  special 
project  grants  currently  serve  only  125.- 
000  of  the  750,000  mothers  who  need  this 
type  of  assistance.  For  this  fortunate 
one-sixth,  the  evidence  demonstrates 
that  the  results  of  the  maternal  and  in- 
fant care  program  has  been  a  dramatic 
reduction  in  infant  mortality,  malnutri- 
tion and  attendant  diseases.  Under  the 
Children's  Catastrophic  Health  Care  Act 
this  maternal  tmd  infant  care  would  be 
available  to  all  low-income  women  and 
their  babies.  In  addition,  all  infants,  re- 
gardless of  their  families'  income  status, 
would  be  eligible  for  free  diagnostic  serv- 
ices. 

The  Children's  Catastrophic  Health 
Care  Act,  then,  would  build  upon  an  al- 
ready functioning,  already  proven  system 
to:  first,  provide  comprehensive  health 
care  to  all  children  suffering  from  major 
defects,  diseases  or  injuries;  and  second, 
provide  comprehensive  maternal  end  in- 
fant care  for  all  low-income  mothers  and 
their  babies.  This  legislation  offers  a 
practical  method  for  dealing  almost  im- 
mediately with  the  most  urgent  health 
care  problems  of  our  children.  Further- 
more, by  making,  this  care  available  to 
children  as  soon  as  they  are  bom — and, 
in  fact,  almost  from  the  day  of  concep- 
tion— we  would  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  a  great  many  painful  and  expensive 
defects  and  diseases.  Consequently,  early 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  not 
only  save  many  children  the  agony  of  un- 
necessary siclmess  but  would  also  save 
the  nation  the  huge  sums  it  will  have  to 
expend  for  corrective  care  if  we  delay  act- 
ing until  comprehensive  national  health 
insurance  becomes  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
crippled  children's  services  program  and 
the  maternal  and  infant  care  program, 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  author- 
izes a  number  of  other  programs  which, 
while  much  smaller,  are  an  important 
»>art  of  the  Nation's  overall  health  effort. 
Under  my  bill  most  of  these  programs 
would  be  continued  through  fiscal  year 
1977  and  strengthened  with  separate 
funding  authorizations.  These  programs 
and  their  annual  funding  levels  imder 
my  bill  are: 

Programs  to  promote  the  health  of  pre- 
school and  school  age  children — $50  mil- 
Uon. 

Family  planning  services — $5  million. 

Projects  of  regional  or  national  sig- 
nificance in  the  advancement  of  ma- 
ternal and  infant  care — $10  million. 

Projects  of  r^onal  or  national  signifi- 
cance to  the  improvement  of  the  treat- 
ment of  crippling  diseases — $10  million. 

Training  of  health  personnel,  particu- 
larly personnel  to  work  with  children 
who  are  mentally  retarded  or  afflicted 
with  multiple  handicaps — $20  minion. 


Research  projects  designed  to  advance 
the  care  and  treatment  of  crippled  chil- 
dren, pregnant  women  and  infants — $10 
million.  / 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  re- 
iterate three  important  points: 

First,  this  legislation  is  not  an  alter- 
native to  a  comprehensive  national 
health  insurance  system.  As  my  cospon- 
sorship  of  Senator  Kennedy's  National 
Health  Security  Act  evidences,  I  am  a 
proponent  of  a  truly  comprehensive  sys- 
tem. And  I  believe  we  must  move  toward 
implementation  of  such  a  sjrstem  Just  as 
rapidly  as  we  possibly  can  without  sac- 
rificing sound  legislation  for  speed. 
Rather  than  being  an  alternative  to  a 
comprehensive  program.  The  Children's 
Catastrorhic  Health  Care  Act  offers  an 
important  first  step  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  program. 

Second,  this  bill  avoids  duplication  or 
the  creation  of  new  paper-strangled  bu- 
reaucracies by  building  upon  an  exist- 
ing and  effective  program. 

Third,  this  bill  is  not  offered  as  a  fin- 
ished legislative  product.  Instead,  it  is 
offered  as  a  working  paper.  Hopefully,  it 
will  be  considered  by  other  Senators  and 
particularly  by  those  who  are  now  study- 
ing the  new  social  security  bill  and  who 
will  eventually  be  designing  a  final  Sen- 
ate health  insurance  bill.  And,  hopefully, 
it  offers  an  approach  which,  after  appro- 
priate committee  refinement,  will  receive 
the  Senate's  approval. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  my  bill,  The 
Children's  Catastrophic  Health  Act  of 
1971.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  "The  ChUdren's  Catastrophic  Health 
Care  Act  of  1971" 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Children's  Catas- 
trophic Health  Care  Act  of  1971". 

AMENDMENT 
Title   V   of   the    Social    Security   Act    U 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

TITLE  V 

STATEMENT    OF    ITNDINGS   AND    PtTSPOSSS 

Sec.  501.  Tlie  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  Safeguarding  the  health  of  aU  the 
nation's  children  is  not  only  humane,  pru- 
dent and  compassionate  but  also  mandatory 
for  the  nation's  best  Interests; 

(2)  The  expense  of  providing  adequate 
health  care  to  children  sufTerlng  from  major 
iUneases  often  cor' prises  a  financial  catas- 
trophe for  families  and  too  often  stands  as 
a  barrier  between  chUdren  and  their  weU- 
being; 

(3)  The  faUure  to  provide  chUdren  with 
adequate  health  care  solely  because  of  their 
famUiee'  financial  limitations  is  so  inimical 
to  the  national  Interest  as  to  comprise  a  na- 
tional catastrophe; 

(4)  The  health  or  ill-health  of  chUdren 
in  their  later  years  is  directly  related  to  the 
maternal  care  or  lack  of  maternal  care  which 
their  mothers  receive  and  to  the  care  which 
they  receive  during  the  first  year  of  their 
life; 

(5)  Of  the  750,000  infants  bom  each  year 
to  low-income  families,  600 ,000. are  borne  by 
women  who  do  not  receive  adequate  mater- 
nal care: 

(6)  The  mothers  of  half  of  all  such  Infants 
receive  no  maternal  care  whatsoever;  and 
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(7)  The  Inadequacy  or  total  lack  of  ma- 
ternal care  available  to  women  from  low- 
Income  families  leads  to  a  disproportionate 
Incidence  of  prematurity,  congenital  defeeta, 
still  births  and  Infant  deaths  among  Infanta 
bom  to  low-Income  families. 

Therefore,  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
to  eosiire  adequate  health  care  to  children 
suffering  from  major  illnesses,  to  ensure  ade- 
quate care  to  all  Infants  bom  to  low-Income 
families,  and  to  ensure  adequate  maternal 
care  to  all  women  In  low-lnoome  families. 

DxriNrnoNS 

Sac.  602.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "The  Secretary"  shall  mean  the  Becre- 
taiV  of  Health,  Sducation,  and  Welfare; 

(3)  "Low-lnoome  PaoUly"  shall  mean  any 
family  so  defined  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Income  Poverty  Guidelines; 
and 

(3)  "Infant"  shall  mean  a  child  in  his  first 
year  of  Ufe. 

CHILinXN'S  CATASTBOPHIC  HZALTH  CAKZ 
PKOGBAM 

Ssc.  508  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion there  Is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972  and 
for  each  succeeding  year  thereafter  such 
funds  as  the  Congress  shall  deem  necessary. 

(b)  Care  and  services  Included  under  this 
section  shall  include  the  diagnosis  of  Ulnees, 
the  provision  of  medical,  surgical  and  cor- 
rective care,  the  provision  of  aftercare,  the 
provision  of  such  facilities  as  are  necessary 
for  providing  such  care  and  the  Identifica- 
tion of  children  requiring  such  care  pro- 
vided that — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  child  whose  family's 
annual  taxable  Income  Is  $15,000  or  less,  the 
combined  cost  determined  pursuant  to  Sec. 
505  (a)  (3)  of  all  such  care  and  services  pro- 
vided In  one  twelve  month  po-lod  shall  ex- 
ceed 6  per  centum  of  the  family's  annual 
taxable  Income;  or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  child  whose  family's 
annual  taxable  Income  Is  greater  than  116,- 
000  the  combined  cost  as  determined  pur- 
suant to  Sec.  505  (a)  (3) ,  of  all  such  care  and 
services  provided  In  one  12  month  period 
shall  exceed  the  sum  of  5  per  centum  of  the 
first  $15,000  and  10  per  centum  of  all  Income 
greater  than  $15,000. 

(c)  Care  and  services  authorized  under 
this  section  shall  be  Initiated: 

(1)  In  calendar  year  1971  for  only  those 
children  who  will  not  have  reached  the  age 
of  seven  years  as  of  December  31,  1971; 

(2)  for  calendar  year  1972  and  In  succeed- 
ing years  for  (A)  all  children  eligible  under 
(1)  until  such  children  reach  age  18;  and 
(B)  all  children  bom  In  such  years  until 
such  children  reach  age  18. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State 
that  has  a  State  plan  approved  under  Sec. 
505  such  sums  as  It  requires  to  pay  that  part 
of  the  cost  of  care  and  services  provided  a 
child  under  this  section  which — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  child  whose  family's 
annual  taxable  Income  Is  $15,000  or  less.  Is 
greater  than  6  per  centum  of  the  family's 
annual  taxable  Income;  or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  child  whoee  family's 
annual  taxable  Income  Is  greater  than  $15,- 
000,  Is  greater  than  the  sum  of  5  per  centum 
of  the  first  $16,000  of  such  Income  and  10 
per  centum  of  all  such  Income  greater  than 
$15,000. 

(e)  Subsection  (d)  notwithstanding,  the 
Secretary  shaU  pay  to  each  State  that  has  a 
State  plan  approved  undw  Sec.  506  such 
sums  as  it  requires  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sion of  Sec.  605  (a)  (9) . 

KATSaitAI.  AND  XNTAMT  HXALTH  CASK 

Sic.  604  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972  and 
for  each  succeeding  year  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  shall  deem  necessary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State 
having  a  State  plan  approved  under  Sec.  505 
such  sxims  as  It  requires  to  provide  compre- 


hensive maternal  care  to  all  wmnen  of  low- 
lnoome  families,  and  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive health  care  to  all  Infants  bom  to  low- 
income  famlllsa.  and  to  pxorfala  dlacnostlo 
services  for  aU  Infants  of  all  famlllas. 

APPBOVAX.  or  wthtm  flaxs 
Ssc.  60S  (a)   To  be  entitled  to  paymenU 
\mder  Sec.  603  and  Sec.  604  a  State  must  have 
a  StsAe  plan  which — 

(1)  provides  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  Sec.  603  and  Sec.  504 

(2)  provides  that  the  State  shall  pay  no 
less  m  any  fiscal  year  for  care  and  services 
authorized  under  Sec.  508  and  Sec.  504  of 
this  Title  than  It  paid  In  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30,  1971  for  care  and  serv- 
ices authorized  under  Sec.  603  and  Sec.  504 
of  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  In  ef- 
fect prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Title. 

(3)  provides  that  the  cost  of  care  and  serv- 
ices inrovlded  under  this  Act  shall  be  rea- 
sonable as  determined  In  accordance  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary; 

(4)  provides  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan  by  the  State  health  agency  or  the  super- 
vision of  the  administration  of  the  plan  by 
the  State  health  agency  or  the  administra- 
tion (or  supervision  thereof)  of  the  plan  by 
another  State  agency  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary; 

(5)  provides  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion (Including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  ofllce,  and 
compensation  of  any  Individual  employed  In 
accordance  with  such  methods)  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  plan; 

(6)  provides  for  the  training  and  efflectlve 
use  of  paid  subprofssslonal  or  pari^irofes- 
slonal  staff,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
full-time  or  part-time  employment  of  per- 
sons of  low-lnoome,  as  community  service 
aides.  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  and 
for  the  use  of  nonpald  or  partially  paid  vol- 
unteers In  providing  services  and  In  assist- 
ing any  advisory  committee  esUbllshed  by 
the  State  agency; 

(7)  provides  that  the  Staite  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  comply 
with  such  provisions  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports; 

(8)  provides  for  cooperation  with  medical, 
health,  nursing,  educational  and  welfare 
groups  and  organizations  and,  with  respect 
to  the  portion  of  the  plan  relating  to  care 
and  services  authorized  under  Sec.  503,  with 
any  agency  In  such  State  charged  with  ad- 
ministering State  laws  providing  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  physically  or  men- 
tally handicapped  children; 

(9)  provides,  with  respect  to  the  portion 
of  the  plan  relating  to  care  and  services  au- 
thorized under  Sec.  503,  for  early  Identifica- 
tion of  children  In  need  of  such  care  and 
services  through  provision  of  such  periodic 
screening  and  diagnostic  services  as  may  be 
provided  in  regulations  established  by  the 
Secretary; 

(I)  provides  a  program  (carried  out  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  and  contracts)  of 
projects  of  the  type  described  in  Sec.  508 
which  offers  reasonable  assurance,  particu- 
larly in  areas  with  concentrations  of  low- 
income  families,  of  satisfactorily  promoting 
health  of  children  and  youth  of  school  or 
prescbool  age; 

(II)  provides  a  program  (carried  out  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  and  contracts)  of 
projects  which  offer  reasonable  assiurance, 
particularly  in  areas  with  concentrations  of 
low-lnccHne  families,  of  satisfactorily  pro- 
moting the  dental  health  of  children  and 
youth  of  school  or  preschool  age: 

(12)  provides  for  the  development  of  dem- 
onstration services  (with  special  attention  to 
dental  care  for  children  and  family  planning 


services   for  mothers)    In   needy   areas  and 
among  groups  In  special  need; 

(13)  provides  that  acceptance  of  family 
planning  services  provided  under  the  {ten 
shall  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dividual to  whom  such  sarvicee  are  offered 
and  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility 
for  at  the  receipt  of  any  service  xinder  the 
plan; 

(14)  provides  that,  where  payment  is  au- 
thorized tmdOT  the  plan  for  services  which 
an  optometrist  Is  licensed  to  perform,  the 
Individual  for  whom  such  payment  Is  au- 
thorised may,  to  the  extent  practicable,  ob- 
tain such  services  from  an  optometrist  U« 
censed  to  perform  such  services  except  wher» 
such  servloes  are  rendered  in  a  clinic,  or  an- 
other appropriate  Institution,  which  does  not 
have  an  arrangement  with  optometrists  so 
licensed. 

(16)  provides  with  respect  to  the  portion 
of  the  plan  relating  to  care  and  services  au- 
thorized under  Sec.  603,  for  payment  by  the 
treated  child's  family  or  legal  guardian  or 
by  third  parties  of  that  portion  of  the  costs 
not  paid  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  Sec. 
603(d)  or  Section  503(e); 

PATMXirr  TO  THK  STATXS 

Sbc.  606(a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
under  Sec.  603  and  Sec.  504  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  ea<^  State  which  has  a  plan  ap- 
proved under  Sec.  506,  for  each  quarter,  an 
amount,  which  shall  be  used  exclusively  for 
carrying  out  the  State  plan. 

(b)(1)  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the 
amount  to  which  a  State  will  be  entitled 
vmder  Subsection  (a)  for  such  quarter,  such 
estimates  to  be  based  on — 

(A)  a  report  filed  by  the  State  containing 
Its  estimate  of  the  total  sum  to  be  expended 
In  such  quarter  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a),  and  stating  the 
amount  appropriated  or  made  available  by 
the  State  and  Its  political  subdivisions  for 
such  expenditures  in  such  quarter,  and  If 
such  amount  is  less  than  the  State's  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  total  sum  of  such 
estimated  expenditures,  the  source  or  soxirces 
from  which  the  difference  Is  expected  to  be 
derived;  and  (B)  such  other  investigation  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  then  pay  the 
amount  so  estimated  to  the  State  In  such 
Installments  as  he  may  determine  proper, 
provided  that,  such  amount  shall  be  reduced 
or  Increased  to  the  extent  of  any  overpay- 
ment or  underpayment  which  the  Secretary 
determines  was  made  imder  this  section  to 
such  State  for  any  prior  quarter  and  with 
respect  to  which  adjustment  has  not  already 
been  made  under  this  subsection. 

(3)  Upon  the  making  of  an  estimate  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subeection,  any  ap- 
propriations available  for  payments  under 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  obligated. 

OPKBATION  OF  BTATI  PLAKS 

Skc.  607.  If  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportxinlty  for  hearing  to  the 
State  agency  administering  or  supervising 
the  administration  of  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  Sec.  605  finds — 

(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Sec.  506;  or 

(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision  the  Secretary 
shaU— 

(1)  notify  such  State  agency  that  further 
payments  will  not  be  made  to  the  State  (or, 
In  his  discretion,  that  payments  will  be 
limited  to  categories  under  or  parts  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failxire), 
until  he  Is  satisfied  there  will  no  Icmger  be 
any  such  failure  to  c(xnply;  and 

(2)  shall  make  no  further  payments  to 
such  State  (or  shall  limit  payments  to  cate- 
gories under  or  parts  of  the  State  plan  not 
affected  by  such  failure)  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  such  fallui* 
to  comply. 
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SPXCIAL  PBOJXCT  CBANT8  POK   HXALTH   OP 
SCHOOL  AND  PBX8CKOOL   CHSJASN 

8k.  608.  (a)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  ssc- 
tlon  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years 
$60,000,000. 

(b)  Funds  apprt^rlated  under  this  section 
shall  be  \ised  for  grants  to  promote  the 
health  of  children  and  youth  of  school  or 
preschool  age,  particularly  in  areas  vrlth  con- 
centrations of  low-income  families. 

(c)  Orants  authorized  luider  this  section 
shall  be  made  to  the  State  health  agency  of 
any  State  and  (with  the  consent  of  such 
agency)  to  the  health  agency  of  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  the  State,  to  the  State 
agency  of  the  State  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
approved  under  section  605,  to  any  school  of 
medicine  (with  appropriate  participation  by 
a  school  of  dentistry),  and  to  any  teaching 
hoq>ltal  affiliated  with  such  a  school. 

(d)  Orants  authorized  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  76  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
any  project  for  which  grants  are  made. 

(e)  No  project  shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  unless  it  provides — 

( 1 )  for  the  coordination  of  health  care  and 
services  provided  under  it  with,  and  utiliza- 
tion (to  the  extent  feasible)  of,  other  State 
or  local  health,  welfare  and  education  pro- 
grams for  such  children; 

(2)  for  payment  of  the  reasonable  cost  (as 
determined  in  accordance  with  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary)  of  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services  provided  under  the  project, 
and 

(3)  that  any  treatment,  correction  of  de- 
fects, or  aftercare  provided  under  the  project 
Is  available  only  to  children  who  would  not 
otherwise  receive  it  because  they  are  from 
low-income  families  or  for  other  reasons  be- 
yond their  control;  and  unless 

(4)  It  Includes  [sxibject  to  limitations  In 
subsection  (e)  (1)  (2)  (3))  at  least  such 
screening,  dlagnoalB,  preventive  services, 
treatment,  correction  of  defects,  and  after- 
care, both  medical  and  dental,  as  may  be 
provided  for  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  grants  authorized  under 
this  section. 

SPECIAL   PROJECT   CSANTS 

Sec.  509.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  each  of  the  fo\ir  succeeding  fiscal  years 
$25,000,000. 

(j>)  Appropriations  authorized  under  this 
section  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  in 
each  fiscal  year  such  that — 

(1)  $5,000,000  shall  be  available  tot  grants 
to  State  agencies  administering  or  supervis- 
ing the  administration  of  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  505  for  the  provision  of 
family  planning  services; 

(2)  $10,000,000  shall  be  available  for  grants 
to  State  agencies  (administering  or  supervis- 
ing the  administration  of  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  505),  and  to  public  or 
other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing (situated  In  any  State),  for  special  proj- 
ects of  regional  or  national  significance  which 
may  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  serv- 
ices for  children  who  are  crippled  or  who  are 
suffering  from  conditions  leading  to  crip- 
pling; and 

(3)  $10  mUllon  ShaU  be  available  for 
grants  to  State  agendas  (administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  a  State 
plan  approved  under  sec.  506)  and  to  pub- 
lic or  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  (situated  In  any  State)  for  spe- 
cial projects  of  regional  or  national  signif- 
icance which  may  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  maternal  and  child  health. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  for  ths  purpose  of 


administering  the  grants  authorized  imder 
this  section. 

TBAIMDfa    OP   PSSSONNXL 

Sbc.  610  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973  and 
for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years 
$20  million. 

(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  under 
this  section  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
institutions  of  higher  learning  for  training 
perEonnel  for  health  care  and  related  serv- 
ices for  mothers  and  children,  particularly 
mentally  retarded  children  and  children  with 
multiple  handicaps. 

(c)  In  making  grants  authorized  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  programs  providing  train- 
ing at  the  undergraduate  level. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  reg- 
ulations as  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  grants  authorized  under 
this  section. 

BESEARCH  PROJECTS  RELATING  TO  MATERNAL 
AND  CKLO  HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN'S    SERVICES 

Sbc.  511(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973  and 
for  each  of  the  four  suceedlng  fiscal  years 
$10  mllUon. 

(b)  With  the  funds  approfM'iated  under 
this  section  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  make  Jointly  financed  co- 
operative arrangements  with  public  or  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  research  or  in  mater- 
nal and  child  health  or  crippled  children's 
programs,  and  contracts  with  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  and  organizations 
engaged  In  research  or  in  such  programs,  for 
research  projects  relating  to  maternal  and 
child  health  services  or  crippled  chlldrens 
services  which  show  promise  of  substantial 
contribution  to  the  advancement  thereof, 
provided  that — 

(1)  special  emphaals  shall  be  accorded  to 
projects  which  will  help  In  studying  the 
need  for,  and  the  feasibility,  costs,  and  ef- 
fectiveness of,  comprehensive  health  care 
programs  In  which  maximum  use  is  made  of 
health  personnel  with  varying  levels  of 
training,  and  in  studying  methods  of  train- 
ing for  such  programs;  and 

(2)  grants  under  this  section  may  also 
include  funds  for  the  training  of  health  per- 
sonnel for  work  in  such  projects, 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  reg- 
ulations as  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  grants  authorized  under 
this  section. 

AOICINISTRATION 

Sbc.  612  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such 
studies  and  investigations  as  will  promote 
the  efficient  administration  of  this  title. 

(b)  Such  portion  of  the  appropriations 
authorized  under  this  title  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine,  but  not  exceeding  one-half 
of  1  percent  thereof,  shall  be  available  for 
evaluation  by  ths  Secretary  (directly  or  by 
grants  or  contracts)  of  the  programs  for 
which  such  appropriations  are  made. 

(c)  Any  agency,  institution  or  organiza- 
tion shall,  if  and  to  the  extent  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  as  a  condition  to  receipt 
of  grants  under  this  title,  cooperate  with  the 
Stats  agency  administering  or  supervising 
the  administration  of  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  HZ  in  the  provision  of 
care  and  services,  available  under  a  plan  or 
project  imder  this  title,  for  children  eligi- 
ble therefore  under  a  plan  apjMoved  undsr 
ttUe . 


to  compel  any  persons  to  undergo  any  medi- 
cal screening,  examination,  diagnosis,  or 
treatment  or  to  accept  any  other  health  oars 
or  services  provided  under  such  plan  or  pro- 
gram for  any  purpose  (other  than  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  and  preventing  the 
spread  of  infection  at  contagioiu  rfi^jny^^  or 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  environmental 
health),  if  such  persons  object  (or.  If  such 
person  is  a  child,  hU  parent  or  guardian 
objects)  thereto  on  religious  grounds. 


OBSmVAMCB   OP  BKJaXOOS  BXLOVB 

Sbc.  513.  Nothing  in  this  Utie  shaU  be 
construed  to  require  any  State  which  has 
any  plan  or  program  approved  under,  or 
receiving  financial  support  tinder,  this  title 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 

S.  24*6.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  expanded 
protection  of  public  officials  and  foreign 
officials,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  provide  for  expanded 
protection  of  public  and  foreign  officials, 
and  for  other  pmposes  which  I  introduce 
at  the  request  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred.  The  bill 
would  amend  certain  portions  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  crimes  involving  per- 
sons not  now  covered  by  Federal  law. 

The  bill  is  accomptmied  by  an  exten- 
sive covering  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  which  explains 
in  great  detail  the  purposes  and  nature 
of  the  proposed  act.  In  brief,  the  bill 
would  enable  Federal  authorities  to  move 
against  persons  who  utter  express  or  im- 
plied threats  to  commit  acts  of  physical 
violence  or  who  commit  assaults  or  mur- 
der against  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  other  foreign  officials,  and  officials 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  past  the  Gov- 
ernment has  had  to  rely  on  local  author- 
ities for  redress  of  instances  of  this  type 
with  no  guarantee  that  sufficient  re- 
sources were  available  to  discharge  this 
responsibility  appropriately.  This  has 
proved  particularly  embarrassing  In  view 
of  our  international  obligations  as  a  host 
nation. 

Changes  in  Federal  kidnaping  law  are 
also  contained  in  this  bill.  These  Include 
the  reinstitution  of  the  death  penalty  for 
cases  where  the  victim  dies  as  a  amse- 
quence  of  the  crime.  This  provision  is 
aimed  at  correcting  the  defect  in  the  law 
struck  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
United  State*  v.  Jackson.  390  U.S.  570 
(1968).  Federal  Jurisdiction  in  kid- 
naping cases  would  also  be  extended  to 
cases  arising  within  the  special  maritime 
and  aircraft  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  This  provision  is  aimed  at  insuring 
adequate  punishment  and  extradiction  of 
hijackers. 

As  presently  written,  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  Is  very  broad  in  its  language  and 
scope,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the 
classes  of  persons  to  be  covered.  This 
Senator  Is  pleased  to  introduce  the  bill 
so  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  have  an  appropriate  vehicle  to  study 
this  problem.  It  may  be  that  after  hear- 
ings and  due  consideration,  the  commit- 
tee will  want  to  extend  or  limit,  add  or 
subtract  some  portlonB  of  this  bill.  I 
certainly  hold  an  opm  mind  concerning 
any  revision  of  this  bill  and  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  those  who  have  an  inter- 
est on  this  subject  because  it  is  a  matter 
which  deserves  our  consideration.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  early  hearings 
could  be  scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee 
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on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  so  that 
appropriate  action  could  be  taken 
promptly. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  cmsent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoro  the  text  of 
the  bill,  the  transmittal  letter  from  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  th6  provisions  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  let- 
tor,  and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscosd,  as  follows : 

8.  24S6 

A  bUl  to  amend  title  18.  United  States  Ckxle, 
to  provide  for  expanded  protection  of  pub- 
lic officials  and  foreign  officials,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tills 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Act  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Public  and  Foreign  Officials". 

STATKICXKT   or   rXNOINGS    AND   DBCXABATION 
OF   POLICT 

Sxc.  2.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  from 
the  beginning  of  our  history  as  a  Nation, 
the  police  power  to  Investigate,  prosecute 
and  punish  common  crimes  such  as  murder, 
kidnaping  and  assault  has  resided  In  the 
several  States,  and  that  such  power  should 
remain  with  the  States. 

The  Congress  finds,  however,  that  some 
acts  of  violence  committed  against  public 
officials  or  their  family  members  adversely 
affect  the  conduct  of  the  public  business  of 
the  United  States  to  an  extent  which  makes 
it  desirable  to  proceed  under  Federal  law 
against  those  who  commit  such  acts. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  harass- 
ment. Intimidation,  obstruction,  coercion, 
and  acts  of  violence  committed  agsdnst  for- 
eign officials  or  their  family  members  In  the 
United  States  adversely  affect  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  this  legislation  Is  Intended  to 
afford  the  United  States  jurisdiction  con- 
current with  that  of  the  several  States  to 
proceed  against  those  who  by  such  acts  Inter- 
fere with  Its  conduct  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign affairs. 

TITIiE    I — MURDER    OR    MANSX^AUOHTER 
OF  FUBUC  AMD  FOREION  OFFICIALS 
Sec.  101.  Section  1114  of  ttUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"{  1114.  Murder  or  manslaughter  of  public 
officials  of  the  United  States, 
"(a)  Whoever  kills  a  public  c^clal  of  the 
United   States   while   engaged   In   the   per- 
formance of  his  official  duties,  or  on  account 
of  the  performance  of  his  official  duties  or 
because  of  his  status  as  a  public  official,  or 
kills  any  member  of  such   public   official's 
family   on  account  of  the   performance  of 
official  duties  by  such  public  official  or  be- 
cause of  the  official's  status  as  a  public  oT- 
flclal,  shall  be  punished  as  provided  under 
sections  1111  and  1112  of  this  title. 
"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section : 
(1)   'Public    official'    means    an   officer   or 
employee  or  other  person  acting  for  or  on 
behalf  of  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  department,  agency  or 
branch  of  the  United  States  government,  ex- 
cluding the  District  of  Colimibia.  A  person 
who   has    been    elected,   nominated   or   ap- 
pointed   to    be    a    public    official    ahall    be 
deemed  a  public  official. 

"(3)  'Family'  Includes  (a)  a  spouse,  parent, 
brother  or  sister,  child,  or  person  to  whom 
the  public  official  stands  in  loco  parentis,  or 
(b)  any  other  person  living  In  his  household 
and  related  to  the  public  official  by  Mood  or 
marriage. 

"8bc.  loa.  ChM>ter  61  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sections: 
"f  1110.  Murder  or  manslaughter  <rf  foreign 
officials, 


"(a)  Whoever  kills  a  foreign  official  shall 
be  pxinlahed  as  provided  under  secttons  1111 
and  1113  of  this  tlUe. 

"(b)  For  the  ptirpose  of  this  section  'for- 
eign official'  means 

"(1)  a  Chief  of  State,  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Prime  Minister,  Ambassador,  Foreign 
Minister,  or  other  officer  of  cabinet  rank  or 
above  of  a  foreign  government  or  the  chief 
executive  officer  off  an  International  orga- 
nization, or  any  person  who  has  previously 
served  in  such  capacity,  and  any  member  of 
bis  family,  while  in  the  United  St*tes;  and 

"(3)  any  person  of  a  foreign  nationality 
who  Is  duly  notified  to  the  United  States  as 
an  officer  or  employee  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  international  organization,  and  who 
is  in  the  United  States  on  official  business, 
and  a<ny  member  of  his  family  whose  presence 
in  the  United  States  is  In  connection  with 
the  presence  of  such  officer  or  employee. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section: 

"(1)  'Foreign  government'  means  the  gov- 
emment  of  a  foreign  country,  irresi>ectlve  of 
recognition  by  the  United  States. 

"(3)  'International  organization'  means  a 
public  International  organization  designated 
as  such  piirsuant  to  section  1  of  the  Inter- 
national Organizations  Immunities  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  388). 

"(3)  'Family'  Includes  (a)  a  spouse,  parent, 
brother  or  sister,  child,  or  person  to  whom 
the  foreign  official  stands  in  loco  parentis, 
or  (b)  any  other  person  living  in  his  house- 
h<dd  and  related  to  the  fcweign  official  by 
blood  or  marriage. 

"i  1117.  Con^iracy  to  murder. 

"If  two  or  more  persons  con^ire  to  vio- 
late section  1111,  1114,  or  1116  of  this  title, 
and  one  or  more  of  such  persons  do  any  overt 
act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  each 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life." 

Sec.  103.  The  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "i  1114.  Protection  of  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States."  and  substituting: 
"i  1114.  Murder  or  manslaughter  of  public 

officials  of  the  United  States."; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng new  items: 
"1 1116.  Murder  or  manslaughter  of  foreign 

officials. 
"1 1117.  Conspiracy  to  murder." 

TITLE  n— KIDNAPINO 

Sxc.  301.  Section  1201  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"1 1301.  Kidnaping. 

"(a)  Whoever  unlawfully  seizes,  confines, 
inveigles,  decoys,  kidnaps,  abducts,  or  car- 
ries away  and  holds  for  ransom  or  reward  or 
otherwise  any  person,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
minor  by  the  parent  thereof,  when : 

(1)  the  person  is  wilfully  transported  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce; 

(3)  any  such  act  against  the  person  Is 
done  within  the  special  maritime  and  terri- 
torial Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  any  such  act  against  the  person  is  done 
within  the  special  aircraft  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  as  defined  in  section  101 
(32)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  Of  1968.  as 
amended  (49  U.S.C.  1301(33) ); 

(4)  the  person  is  a  public  official  of  the 
United  States  as  defined  in  section  1114(b) 
( 1 )  of  this  title  and  the  act  Is  done  while  he 
is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
dutlea,  or  on  account  of  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties  or  because  of  his  status  as 
a  public  official,  or  the  person  is  a  member  of 
the  family  of  a  public  official  of  the  Umted 
SUtes  as  defined  in  section  1114(b)(3)  of 
this  title  and  the  act  is  done  on  account  of 
the  performance  of  official  duties  by  such 
public  official  or  because  of  the  official's 
status  as  a  public  official;  or 

(6)  the  person  Is  a  foreign  official  as  de- 
fined in  section  1116(b)  of  this  title, 

shall  be  punished  (1)  by  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  (3)  if  the 


person  dies  as  a  oonaequeDce.  by  death  If  the 
jury  so  recommends,  or  in  the  case  of  a  plea 
of  guilty  or  a  plea  of  not  guilty  where  the 
defendant  has  waived  a  trial  by  jury  if  the 
court  In  its  discretion  so  orders,  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life  If 
the  death  penalty  Is  not  imposed. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  sutisectlon  (a)(1), 
above,  the  failure  to  release  the  victim  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  he  shall  have  been 
unlawfully  seized,  confined,  inveigled,  de- 
coyed, kidnaped,  abducted,  or  carried  away 
shall  create  a  rebuttable  presumption  that 
such  person  has  been  transported  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce. 

"(c)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
violate  this  section  and  one  or  more  of  such 
persons  do  any  overt  act  to  effect  the  object 
at  the  conspiracy,  each  shall  be  punished  by 
Imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life." 

Sbc.  303.  The  analysis  of  chapter  66  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  de- 
leting "{  1201.  Transportation.",  and  substi- 
tuting the  f<41owing: 

"I  1301.  Kidnaping." 

TITLE  in— PROTECTION  OF  PUBLIC  AND 
FOREIGN  OFFICALS 

Skc.  301.  SectUm  111  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"f  111.    Assaulting    pubUc    c^cials    of    the 
United  States. 

"(a)  Whoever  assaults,  or  forcibly  resists. 
opposes.  Impedes,  Intimidates,  or  interferes 
with  any  public  official  of  the  United  States 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  offi- 
cial duties  or  because  of  his  status  as  a  pub- 
lic official,  cv  on  account  of  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties,  or  assaults  any  member 
of  such  public  official's  family  on  account  of 
the  performance  of  official  duties  by  such 
public  official  or  becaxise  of  the  official's 
status  as  a  public  official,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  both.  Whoever  in  the 
commission  of  any  such  act  uses  a  deadly  or 
dangerous  weapon  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  910.000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  For  the  p\ui>oee  of  this  section  'public 
official'  and  'family'  shall  have  the  same 
meanings  as  provided  in  section  1114(b)  of 
thU  UUe." 

Sxc.  303.  Section  113  of  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"1 113.  Protection  of  foreign  officials. 

"(a)  Whoever  assaults,  strikes,  wounds,  im- 
prisons, or  offers  violence  to  a  foreign  official 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 
Whoever  in  the  commission  of  any  such  act 
uses  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  wilfully  intimidates,  coerces, 
threatens  or  harasses  a  foreign  official,  or  wil- 
fully obstructs  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5(X),  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both. 

"(c)  Whoever  within  the  United  States  but 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia  congregates 
with  two  or  more  persons  within  100  feet  of 
any  building  or  premises  belonging  to  or  used 
or  occupied  by  a  foreign  government  or  by  a 
foreign  official  for  diplomatic,  consular  or 
other  official  purposes.  Including  as  a  resi- 
dence for  a  foreign  official,  or  oelonging  to  or 
used  by  an  international  organization,  with 
respect  to  the  activities  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment, foreign  official,  or  international  or- 
ganization, and  refuses  to  leave  when  ordered 
to  do  so  by  authorities  charged  with  enforce- 
ment of  the  law*  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  State  or  locality  In  which  such  building 
or  premises  are  situated,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $500,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
six  months,  or  both. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  'for- 
eign official',  'foreign  government'  and  'Inter- 
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national  organization'  shall  have  the  same 
meanings  as  those  provided  In  sections  1116 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  title." 

Sec.  303.  The  analysis  of  chapter  7  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting "{  111.  Assaulting,  resisting,  or  Imped- 
ing certain  officers  or  employees.",  and  "J  113. 
Assaulting  certain  foreign  diplomats  and 
other  official  per3onnel.".  and  adding  at  the 
beginning  thereof  the  following  new  items: 
"S  111.  Assaulting    public    officials    of    the 

United  States, 
"f  113.  Protection  of  foreign  officials." 
TITLE  IV — ^PROTECTION  OF  PROPERTY  OF 

FOREION   GOVERNMENTS  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZA'nONS 

Sec.  401.  Chapter  46  of  title   18,  Umted 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f crowing  new  section: 
"5  970.  Protection  of  property  occupied   by 
foreign  governments. 

"(a)  Whoever  wilfully  Injures,  damages  or 
destroys,  or  attempts  to  Injure,  damage  or 
destroy,  any  property,  real  or  personal,  located 
within  the  United  States  and  belonging  to  or 
utilized  or  occupied  by  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  international  organization,  or  by  a 
foreign  official,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  "for- 
eign official',  'foreign  government'  and  'inter- 
national organization'  shall  have  the  same 
meanings  as  those  provided  In  sections  1116 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  title. " 

Sec.  403.  The  analysis  of  chapter  46  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item : 

"S  970.  Protection  of  property  occupied  by 
foreign  governments." 
TITLE  V— OENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  601.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  indicate  an  Intent  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in 
which  its  provisions  operate  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  laws  of  any  State,  Commonwealth, 
territory,  possession  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  the  same  subject  matter,  nor  to 
relieve  any  person  of  any  obligation  im- 
posed by  any  law  of  any  State,  Common- 
wealth, territory,  possession  or  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  repealed : 

(1)  Section  13(a)  (8)  of  the  United  States 
Grain  SUndards  Act,  39  Stat.  486,  as  added 
by  the  Act  of  August  16,  1968  (83  Stat.  76, 
7U.S.C  87b(a)  (8)); 

(2)  Section  16(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1966  (80  Stat.  363) ,  as  added  by  section  17 
of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970,  approved 
December  34.  1970  (84  Stat.  1663,  7  U.S.C. 
3146(b)); 

(3)  Section  1501  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code; 

(4)  Section  1603  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code; 

(5)  Section  3331  of  tlUe  18.  United  States 
Code; 

(6)  Section  307  of  the  Act  of  August  6, 
1936  (49  Stat.  638.  19  U.S.C.  70) ; 

(7)  Section  13(c)  of  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act.  as  added  by  section   13(c) 
of  the  Act  of  August  18.  1968  (82  Stat.  803 
31  U.S.C.  461(c)); 

(8)  Section  405  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act,  as  added  by  section  16  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act,  approved  December  15, 
1968  (81  Stat.  699;  31  U.S.C.  675); 

(9)  Section  13(c)  of  the  Egg  Products  In- 
spection Act,  approved  December  39,  1970 
(84  Stat.  1630) ; 

(10)  Section  714  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  approved  July  3,  1964  (78  Stat. 
365,  43  U.S.C.  3000e-13);  and 

(11)  Section  4376  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(46U.S.C.334). 

(b)  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  deleting  from  the  analysis  of 
chapter  73  "|  1501.  Assault  on  process  server." 


and  "i  1502.  Resistance  to  extradition  agent." 
and  by  deleting  from  the  analysis  of  chapter 
109  "{  2231.  Assault  or  resistance." 

OmCE  OF  THE  Attornxt  Gemkxal. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  5, 1971. 
The  Vice  PxEsmsNT, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  Mb.  Vice  PxEsmENT :  There  is  attached 
for  your  consideration  and  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  draft  bill,  "To  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  expanded  protec- 
tion of  public  officials  and  foreign  officials, 
and  for  other  purpos-s".  which  is  being  sub- 
mitted jointly  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Of  late,  express  and  Implied  threats  of 
militant  activists  and  terrorists  to  commit 
acts  of  physical  violence  against  the  persons 
of  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  other 
foreign  officials,  and  officials  of  the  United 
States  have  created  grave  concern  in  our 
respective  Departments.  The  lesson  from  the 
recent  distressful  experiences  of  other  na- 
tions with  terrorist  seizures  of  diplomatic 
and  governmental  officials  for  use  as  pawns 
lu  "political "  disputes  is  clear. 

Review  of  resources  available  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  thesa  new  and  substan- 
tial threats  to  foreign  and  public  officials  has 
disclosed  alarming  omissions  and  Inconsist- 
encies in  existing  Federal  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  matters.  Correction  of  these 
deficiencies  need  not  and  should  not  await 
the  actual  occurrence  of  a  tragedy  and  re- 
sponse thereto  on  a  category-by-category 
basis  as  was  the  case  with  the  assassination 
of  a  President  (18  VS.C.  1751)  and  of  a 
Senator  ( 18  U.S.C.  361 ) .  Both  history  and  the 
present  public  declarations  and  acts  of  In- 
dividuals and  groups  who  seek  to  achieve 
their  ends  through  unlawful  means  call  for 
the  timely  enactment  of  new  criminal  laws 
on  this  subject.  Enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  protection  against  criminal 
acts  which  jeopardize  both  the  domestic  op- 
erations of  our  Government  and  its  relations 
abroad. 

Provision  for  increased  protection  of  dip- 
lomatic, consular  and  other  foreign  govern- 
ment personnel  and  their  families  permits 
direct  discharge  by  the  Unltea  States  of  its 
international  obligations  as  a  host  country. 
Presently,  In  mo«t  Instances  of  Interference 
with  such  pers(His,  the  Federal  Govenunent 
can  only  press  for  the  cooperation  of  local 
authorities  but  has  no  way  to  guarantee  that 
such  cooperation  will  be  forthcoming. 

This  legislation  also  extends  to  all  Federal 
personnel  and  their  famUlee  the  same  statu- 
tory protection  against  assaults  and  murder 
which  has  been  reserved  for  selected  classes 
of  Federal  officers  and  employees.  The  ra- 
tionale tar  previous  limitation  of  Federal  in- 
vestigative and  prosecutive  jurisdiction  In 
this  area  has  long  since  been  eroded.  Now 
we  find  over  thiry  percent  of  all  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees  protected  by  Federal  crimi- 
nal statutes  against  physical  abuse,  with  Ut- 
tle  to  dlstlngtilsh  those  within  the  protected 
classes  from  those  without.  The  creation  of 
identical  statutory  protection  from  physical 
abvtse  for  all  Federal  employees  will  equita- 
bly provide  for  security  of  all  Government 
departments  and  agencies. 

This  legislation  also  makes  significant 
changes  In  the  existing  Federal  kidnaping 
law.  The  revision  of  section  1201  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  will  provide  Federal 
criminal  jurisdiction  for  kldnapings  com- 
mitted within  the  si>eclal  maritime  and  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  and  the  special  aircraft 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Thus  our 
Government  will  no  longer  be  forced  to  rely 
upon  the  Interstate  transportation  jurisdic- 
tion which,  in  airplane  hijacking  cases,  has 
proved  an  Inappropriate  basis  for  the  extra- 
dlUoQ  of  hijackers.  The  legislation  also  re- 
stores the  death  penalty  for  kidnaping  by 
correcting  the  defect  in  the  present  provi- 
sion disclosed  In  United  States  v.  Jackson, 


390  U.S.  570  (1968).  but  authorizes  Its  Im- 
poslUon  only  if  the  victim  dies  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  crime. 

Whereas  the  prime  responsibility  to  invest- 
igate, prosecute  and  punish  common  crimes 
such  as  murder,  kidnaping  and  assault  re- 
mains In  the  several  States,  this  legislation 
will  extend  to  the  United  States  Jurisdiction, 
concurrent  with  that  of  the  States,  to  proceed 
against  those  acts  committed  against  public 
and  foreign  officials  which  Interfere  with 
its  conduct  of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 

We  urge  the  prompt  Introduction  and  early 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  leglslaUon  Is 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sincerely, 

John    N.    Mttchell. 

Attorney  General. 

WiLUAlC   P.   ROGXRS. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Section-Bt-Section  Analtbis 
tttvz  i — mttrdex  or  manslauobtek  oe  fubuc 
and  robeicn  ofvtciaia 
Sec.  101.  This  section  amends  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  by  substituting  a 
revised  section  1114  which  in  subsection  (a) 
makes  punishable  under  Federal  law  the 
murder  or  manslaughter  of  public  officials  of 
the  United  States  who  are  killed  (1)  while 
eagaged  In  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties,  (2)  on  account  of  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties,  or  (3)  because  of  their 
status  as  public  officials.  It  also  punishes  the 
kUllng  of  members  of  the  family  of  a  public 
official  if  they  are  killed  (1)  on  account  of 
the  public  official's  performance  of  his  duties, 
or  (2)  because  of  his  status.  Sections  llll 
(Murder)  and  1112  (Manslaughter)  of  tlUe 
18.  United  SUtes  Code,  delineate  the  of- 
fenses and  prescribe  the  penalties  which  may 
be  Imposed.  Section  1114  affords  Federal  ju- 
risdiction concurrent  with  State  jurisdiction 
over  homicides  which  may  be  exercised 
whenever  a  homicide  within  the  purview  of 
the  section  Is  of  sufficient  Interest  to  the 
United  States  to  warrant  Federal  Investiga- 
tion or  prosecution. 

Although  the  Government  must  Indicate 
the  status  of  the  victim  In  prosecutions 
brought  under  this  section  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  jurisdictional  basis,  knowl- 
edge of  the  victim's  status  on  the  part  of  his 
assailant  Is  not  an  element  of  the  offense 
which  must  be  established  at  trial  if  the 
person  Is  killed  while  performing  his  official 
duties  or  because  of  the  performance  of  his 
special  duties. 

Existing  section  1114  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  provides  for  Federal  Jxirlsdlc- 
tlon  over  homicides  of  a  wide  variety  of 
Federal  officers  and  employees,  but  no  statute 
provides  for  all  cases  in  which  a  Federal  of- 
ficer or  employee  Is  killed  In  pursuit  of  his 
official  duties,  or  In  connection  with  his  of- 
fice. The  exstlng  law  falls  to  provide  Federal 
jurisdiction  where  a  member  of  the  family 
of  a  public  official  Is  the  victim  of  a  homicide 
and  the  death  relates  to  the  public  official's 
status  or  to  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
However.  26  UJ3.C.  7212(a)  proscribes  threaU 
of  force  or  bodily  harm  to  members  of  the 
family  of  an  employee  enforcing  the  Internal 
revenue  laws;  thus,  the  provision  does  not 
lack  precedent. 

Subsection  (b)  (1)  of  revised  section  1114 
defines  "public  offlclal"  to  Include  officers  and 
employees  and  other  pexBons  acting  on  behalf 
of  or  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  The  definition  excludes  employees  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  but  includes  per- 
sons who  have  been  elected,  nominated  or 
H>polnted  to  office,  thus  affording  the  latter 
pnBona  protection  before  they  have  assumed 
their  duties.  Compare  18  U.S.C.  373. 

The  term  "family"  as  defined  in  subsection 
(b)  (2)  includes  certain  enumerated  members 
of  a  public  official's  immediate  family,  per- 
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■ons  to  wbom  be  •Unds  in  loco  parmtia,  and 
other  persons  reUted  to  him  if  they  are  mem- 
ban  at  his  household.  The  homicide  of  a 
family  member  Is  not  cognizable  under  this 
section  unless  It  relates  to  a  public  offldal's 
status  or  performance  of  his  duties. 

See.  lOZ.  This  section  adds  a  section  1U6 
to  chapter  61  of  title  18,  United  States  CXxle. 
which  in  subeection  (a)  makes  punishable 
under  Federal  law  the  murder  or  man- 
slaughter at  foreign  officials.  Here,  as  tn  sec- 
tloa  101(a)  of  this  Act,  ttie  offenses  are  de- 
lineated and  the  penalties  prescribed  by  18 
T7.S.C.  1111  (Murder)  and  18  VS.C.  1112 
(Manslaughter) . 

"Foreign  c^cial"  as  defined  in  subsection 
(b)  emteacee  two  distinct  categorlee  of  per- 
sons. The  first  category,  designated  is  sub- 
paragraph (1).  includes  a  Chief  of  State, 
President,  Vice  President,  Prime  Minister, 
Ambassador,  Foreign  Minister,  or  other  offlcw 
of  cabinet  rank  or  above  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment; the  chief  executive  officer  of  an  inter- 
national organization;  and  persons  who  have 
previously  served  In  such  capacities.  It  also 
includes  members  of  the  families  of  such 
officers  or  former  officers.  These  persons  are 
protected  while  in  the  United  States  regard- 
less of  whether  their  presence  relates  to  offi- 
cial or  unofficial  btisineas.  The  term  "officer 
of  cabinet  rank  or  above"  is  Intended  to  in- 
clude, without  being  limited  to,  a  member  of 
the  government  of  any  nation  who  is  the 
head  of  an  executive  department,  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  a  national  legislative  body,  or  a 
member  of  a  nation's  higher  Judicial  tri- 
bunal. 

The  second  category,  designated  in  sub- 
paragraph (2),  Includes  all  persons  of  for- 
eign nationality  who  are  duly  notified  to  the 
United  States  as  officers  or  employees  of  for- 
eign governments  or  International  organiza- 
tions and  who  are  in  the  United  States  on 
official  htisiness,  and  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies who  are  In  this  country  in  connection 
with  the  presence  of  the  officers  or  employees. 
The  class  of  officers  and  employees  of  foreign 
governments  includes  those  at  embassies  and 
consulates,  those  at  missions  of  their  govern- 
ments to  international  organizations,  and 
thoae  at  trade  or  commercial  offices  of  foreign 
governments. 

Federal  proaecutlon  under  proposed  section 
1110  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  as  under 
revtsed  section  1114.  will  be  IniUated  at  the 
discretion  of  Federal  law  enforcement  au- 
thorttles  and  based  upon  a  determination 
that  the  United  States  has  a  substantial  in- 
terest in  the  case.  In  other  cases,  the  proee- 
cutton  of  homicides  of  foreign  officers  and 
employees  and  their  family  members  will  be 
left  to  the  States  which  have  Jurisdiction. 
Under  this  section  the  status  of  the  victim 
as  a  foreign  official  provides  a  Jurisdictional 
basis  for  Federal  InveetigaAion  or  prosecu- 
tion, but  knowledge  of  the  victim's  status  is 
not  an  element  of  the  offense  to  be  i>roved 
at  trial. 

Subsection  (e)(1)  of  section  1116.  United 
States  Code,  defines  "foreign  government" 
to  ioolude  any  government  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try irrespective  Of  recognition  by  the  United 
SUtea.  Unlike  18  U.S.C.  11,  which  defines 
"foreign  government"  for  other  purpoees  of 
title  18,  it  does  not  restrict  the  term  to  na- 
tions with  which  the  United  SUtes  U  at 
peace  nor  does  It  Include  a  "faction,  or  body 
of  insurgents  within  a  country." 

Subsection  (c)  (3)  defines  "international 
organization"  for  the  purpoees  of  this  section 
as  it  is  defined  in  section  1  of  the  Interna- 
tional Organisations  Immunitlee  Act.  (22 
T7.S.C.  388.) 

Subeection  (e)  (8)  daflnas  "faonUy"  to  In- 
elude  certain  enumerated  members  of  tlM 
(orelfn  official's  tmnie<11at4i  family,  persons 
to  wbom  ba  stands  in  loco  parentiM,  and 
other  persona  related  to  him  if  they  are  mem- 
bers <tf  bis  tifHieehoIrt 

Section  102  also  adds  to  chapter  81  of  tlUe 
It.  United  Statea  Ooda.  a  saetlon  1117  whlob 
yanlshaa  by  Inpriaonnfant  for  any  term  at 


years  or  life  conqiiracies  to  violate  eilstlng 
section  1111  (Murder  within  the  special  mari- 
time or  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States);  revised  section  1114  (Murder  or 
manslaughter  of  public  oflh:ials).  and  new 
section  1116  (Murder  or  manslaughter  of  for- 
eign officials).  Special  provision  for  con- 
spiracy to  murder  is  added  to  parallel  exist- 
ing provisions  for  kidnaping.  See  18  U.S.C. 
1201. 

Sec.  103.  This  section  makes  appropriate 
amendments  to  the  analysis  of  f^ivptffr  61 
of  Utle  18.  United  States  Code, 
ritle  n— Kidnaping 

Sec.  201.  ThU  section  revises  section  1201 
of  title  18,  umted  Statee  Code,  to  make  a 
number  of  substantive  changes  in  the  pres- 
ent kidnaping  law.  In  lieu  of  the  sole  juris- 
dictional base  of  transportation  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce.  Jurisdiction  to  punish 
kidnaping  is  provided  when  (1)  the  victim 
is  transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce (as  under  existing  law) ;  (2)  the  kid- 
naping occurs  within  the  special  maritime 
and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  (3)  in  the  q>eclal  aircraft  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  SUtee;  or  (4)  the  victim 
U  a  public  official  or  a  member  of  the  family 
of  a  public  (^cial  and  the  crime  is  com- 
mitted under  drctimstancee  in  which  a  hom- 
icide would  be  a  Federal  offense  under  sec- 
tion 1114;  ot  (6)  the  victim  is  a  foreign  of- 
ficial. The  terms  "public  official,"  "foreign  of- 
ficial"  and  "family"  are  used  as  defined  in 
revised  section  1114  and  new  section  1116  of 
title  18  United  States  Code  added  by  section 
102  of  this  Act.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
dtflnition  of  "foreign  official"  includes  not 
only  foreign  officials  and  employees  but  mem- 
bers of  their  families  in  certain  circum- 
stances. 

Although  the  terms  "kidnaping"  has  ac- 
qiUred  a  general  meaning  stifficlent  to  en- 
compass th#  (^Iterative  term  "seizes",  "con- 
flnee",  etc.  (ooDq>are  18  U.8.C.  361),  for 
clarity  the  preaent  terminology  of  18  V&.O. 
1201  is  retained.  The  term  "ransom  or  re- 
ward or  otherwise"  is  intended  to  refiect  the 
Judicial  construction  developed  under  exist- 
ing Federal  law.  See  Gooch  v.  United  Statea, 
297  U.S.   124,  128   (1936). 

Extending  federal  kidni^>lng  Jtirlsdictlon  to 
the  q>eclal  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdic- 
tion and  to  the  q>ecial  aircraft  Jurisdiction 
win  facilitate  extradition  of  persons  who 
commit  kidnaping  in  the  course  of  maritime 
offensee  or  air  piracy,  which  are  not  now 
extraditable  offensee  under  many  extradi- 
tion treaties. 

Moreover,  the  present  law  has  been  modi- 
fied Bc  as  to  cure  the  defect  in  the  existing 
death  penalty  provision  which  was  indicated 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Covirt  in 
United  State*  v.  Jackaon,  390  VS.  670  ( 1968) . 
However,  where  the  law  prior  to  the  Court's 
decision  permitted  the  imposition  of  the 
penalty  where  the  kidnaped  person  was  not 
"liberated  unharmed,"  the  present  provision 
authorizes  its  imposition  only  if  the  victim 
dies  as  a  consequence  of  the  unlawful  acts 
of  his  kidnapers  Under  this  section,  a  per- 
son who  dies  of  exposure  or  other  liarm  to 
which  his  kidnapers  subject  him  will  have 
died  "as  a  consequence"  of  their  unlawful 
acts. 

Section  1201(b)  retains  In  cases  In  which 
Junadlction  is  based  upon  subeection  (a)  (1) 
the  rebuttable  presumption  of  the  present 
law  that  a  victim  who  has  not  been  released 
in  twenty-four  hours  of  his  abductiOQ  has 
been  tranq;>orted  in  interstate  commerce. 

Conspiracy  to  kidnap  Is  an  offense  under 
revised  section  1201(e),  as  under  existing 
law.  However,  the  penalty  has  been  modified 
to  be  coounensurate  with  the  penalty  au- 
thorized for  conspiracy  to  murder  under  sec- 
tion 117  of  Utle  18,  United  SUtes  Code, 
added  by  section  103  of  thU  Act. 

Sec.  203.  This  section  makes  appropriate 
amendments  to  the  analysis  of  chapter  86  of 
tiUe  18.  United  SUtaa  Ooda. 


im^  m — ptoTXcnoN  or  public  and  roaxnN 
omciALs 

Sec.  301.  This  section  amends  section  ill 
of  Utle  18,  UnltedrStates  Code,  which  pro- 
hibits assaults  upon  the  Federal  employees 
designated  in  existing  secUon  1114  of  the 
UUe  (concerning  homicides),  so  as  to  make 
it  co-extenslve  with  section  1114  as  revised 
by  section  101  of  this  Act  by  applying  it  to 
Federal  employees  generally. 

Section  111(a)  makes  it  a  Federal  offense 
to  assault  or  to  forcibly  resist,  oppose,  intim- 
idate or  Interfere  with  any  public  official 
of  the  United  States  (1)  while  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  or  (2) 
on  account  of  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties,  or  (3)  because  of  his  statiis  as  a  pub- 
lic oir.clal.  or  to  assault  any  member  of  a 
public  official's  family  (1)  on  account  of 
the  public  official's  performance  of  his  du- 
ties or  (2)  because  of  his  official  status.  The 
proecrlbed  acts  are  punishable  by  a  fine  up 
to  $6,000,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  3 
years,  or  both,  except  that  if  a  deadly  weap- 
on is  used,  the  fine  may  be  Increased  to 
$10,000  and  the  term  to  10  years  These  pen- 
alties are  identical  to  those  which  may  be 
Imposed  under  existing  law. 

The  term  "assaults" .  is  used  in  this  sec- 
Uon in  its  conunon  law  sense  to  mean  an 
attempted  battery  (Ouarro  v.  United  States, 
237  F.  2d  578,  680  (D.C.  Cir.  1966)),  or  an 
offer  of  violence  which  creates  in  the  victim 
a  reasonable  apprehension  thereof,  (Lodner 
V.  United  Statea,  358  U.S.  169.  177  (1958)). 
The  term  "forcibly"  modifies  not  only  "re- 
sists" but  the  operative  terms  that  follow, 
i.e.  "opposee",  "impedes",  "intimidates",  etc. 

Section  111(b)  defines  "public  official"  and 
"family"  as  the  terms  are  defined  in  section 
1114(b). 

Sec.  302.  This  section  amends  existing  sec- 
tion 112  of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code, 
which  proscribes  assaults  on  specifically  des- 
ignated foreign  officials,  to  make  it  co-oxten- 
sive  in  coverage  with  new  section  1116  of  the 
tiUe  pertaining  to  homicides  of  foreign  of- 
ficials. 

SecUon  112(a)  makes  it  a  Federal  offense 
to  assault,  strike,  wound,  imprison  or  offer 
violence  to  a  foreign  official,  subject  to  a 
fine  up  to  $6,000  or  imprisonment  up  to  3 
years,  or  both.  If  a  deadly  weapon  Is  used 
the  fine  may  be  Increased  to  $10,000  and 
the  term  to  10  years.  Identical  penalties  may 
be  in4>oaed  under  existing  section  112. 

Section  112(b)  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  wilfully  Intimidate,  coerce,  threaten  or 
harass  a  foreign  official  or  to  wilfully  ob- 
struct him  m  the  performance  of  his  duUes. 
There  is  no  comparable  Federal  statute.  How- 
ever, a  District  of  Columbia  statute  prohib- 
its, among  other  things,  the  inUmldatlon 
or  harassment  of  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  or  interference  with  their 
peaceful  pursuit  of  their  duties.  See  D.C. 
Code,  Sec.  22-1116;  and  Frend  v.  United 
Statea,  69  App.  DC.  281,  100  F.  2d  681  (1938), 
cert.  den.  306  U.S.  640. 

It  is  intended  that  such  acts  as  the  follow- 
ing will  constitute  harassment  under  this 
section,  if  done  with  intent  to  intimidate, 
alarm,  or  persecute  a  foreign  officials: 

1.  Following  him  about  in  a  public  place 
or  places  after  being  requested  not  to  do  so; 

2.  Engaging  in  a  course  of  conduct,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  abusive  language,  or  repeat- 
edly committing  acts  which  alarm,  intimi- 
date or  persecute  him  and  which  serve  no 
legitimate  purpose;  or 

8.  Communicating  with  him  anonymously 
by  telephone,  telegraph,  written  communi- 
cation, or  otherwise  in  a  manner  likely  to 
cause  annoyance  or  alarm,  or  making  re- 
peated telephone  calls  to  him  whether  or 
not  conversation  ensuaes,  with  no  purpose 
of  lagltlmata  oommunlcation. 

See  New  Tork  Penal  Code  sections  340.38, 
340J0.  However,  this  list  is  not  Inolualva  since 
many  ways  can  be  contrived  in  which  to 
Intimidate,  coaroa,  threaten,  or  haraas.  Cer- 
tain of  tbaaa  acts  would  also  be  violations  of 
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Federal  law  under  preeent  47  UjB.O.  338,  oon- 
oemlng  harassing  telephone  calls,  and  18 
U.S.C.  876-77,  concerning  the  mmnng  of 
threaits. 

Section  113(c)  prohibits  congregating 
within  100  feet  of  any  building  or  premlsee 
owned,  used  or  occupied  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  by  a  foreign  official,  for  diplomatic, 
oonsiilar  ex  other  offloial  purpoees,  including 
a  residence  for  a  foreign  official,  or  belonging 
to  or  used  or  occupied  by  an  international 
crganlzatlon,  and  refusing  to  leave  at  the  re- 
quest of  law  enforcement  authorlUes,  pro- 
vided that  the  act  relates  to  activities  of  the 
foreign  government,  foreign  official,  or  mter- 
natlonsJ  organlzaUon  affected  thereby.  The 
offense  is  a  petty  offense  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $600  or  not  more  than 
six  montlu  Imprlsonmrnit.  or  both.  The  pur- 
poee  of  the  provision  is  to  protect  the  peace, 
dignity  and  security  of  foreign  officials  in 
their  embasslee,  consulates,  missions,  resi- 
dences and  offices. 

The  provision  Is  not  made  i4>pUcabIe  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  because  a  District  law 
of  long  standing  affords  similar  protection 
to  foreign  officials  In  the  Nation's  Ci4>ital. 
See  D.C.  Code,  Sec.  22-1116.  supra.  Whereas 
the  District  of  Colimibla  law  prohibits  con- 
gregating within  600  feet  of  premises  used 
by  foreign  governments  aa  embasslee,  con- 
sulates, or  for  other  official  purposes,  with- 
out a  permit,  the  present  section  prohibits 
such  activity  only  within  100  foot  radius  of 
such  premises  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  narrower  radius  has  been  adopted  to 
mlnintlze  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
ingreee  and  egress  of  individuals  upon  public 
property  in  the  vicinity  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sions and  consulates,  residences  of  foreign 
officials,  and  offices  of  international  orga- 
nlaaUons  located  m  congested  metropolitan 
areas  in  clUes  such  as  New  Tork.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Chicago. 

SecUon  113(d)  defines  "foreign  official", 
"foreign  government"  and  "International 
organization"  for  the  piirpoee  of  this  section. 
These  tarns  are  given  consistent  meanings 
throughout  the  Act. 

Sec.  303.  This  secUon  makes  appropriate 
amendments  to  the  analysis  of  chapter  7  of 
Utle  lb.  United  Statea  Code. 

TiTLS  zv — ^PBOTxcnoN  ov  PBOPiXTT  OF  roa- 

nON       GOVXRNMZNTS       AND      INTXRMATIONAL 
OBOANIZATIOITS 

Sec.  401.  This  section  adds  a  new  section 
870  to  chapter  46  of  title  18,  United  Stetaa 
Code,  which  in  subeection  (a)  makes  it  a 
Federal  offense  to  wilfully  injure,  damage  or 
deatroy,  or  attempt  to  injure,  damage  or  de- 
stroy, any  real  or  personal  prc^wrty  located 
within  the  United  Stetaa  and  belonging  to  or 
utilised  or  occupied  by  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  international  organiaatton,  or  by  a 
foreign  official.  Thus  embasslee,  oonaulatea, 
missions  to  intemaUonal  organisaUons,  tbe 
residences  of  foreign  officials  and  trade  or 
commercial  offices  of  foreign  govemmente 
would  be  covered.  VlolaUons  an  piinishabla 
by  a  fine  up  to  $10,000  or  imprisonment  up  to 
8  years,  or  both.  The  provision  covers  real  and 
personal  property,  including  automobUes 
and  other  vehicles,  used  for  official  or  \mof- 
ficial  purposes. 

There  is  no  preeent  law  which  generally 
proscribes  malicious  injury  or  destrucUon  of 
property  within  the  United  Stetes  owned  or 
occupied  by  foreign  govemmente.  But  see  18 
U.S.C.  844(1).  SaoUon  066  of  UUe  18.  United 
Stetea  Code,  punishes  certeln  consplradaa 
within  umted  Statea  Jurisdiction  to  injure 
properties  of  foreign  govemmente  situated 
within  foreign  oountriaa.  Chapter  OS  of  tltia 
18.  United  Stetea  Code,  deals  with  malldotu 
mlscflilaf  with  raapact  to  property  owned  by 
tha  United  Stetea,  and  to  oommunloatloos  fa- 
eilltlaa,  prt^arty  locatad  wltbln  the  q>aolal 
maritime  and  tarrttcrlal  jurladlotlon  of  tiM 
United  Stetes.  and  property  intended  for  az- 
port  in  foreign  oommaroe.  (18  U.S.C.  1881- 
•4.) 

CXVXX 1881— Part  » 


Subaeetion  (d)  defines  "foreign  offielal", 
"foreign  government"  and  "international  or- 
ganlzaUon" in  the  same  fashion  aa  dsewbare 
in  the  Act. 

Sec.  402.  This  section  makes  appropriate 
amendmente  to  the  analysis  of  chapter  48  of 
UUe  18.  United  Stetes  Cods. 

nruc  V — cnrtXAL  pbovisiow 
Sec.  SOI.  This  secUon  makes  explicit  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  no  provision  of 
the  Act  is  to  be  construed  to  preempt  the 
field,  or  to  diminish  the  obligation  of  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Oom- 
mon wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories 
and  possessions  to  prosecute  crimes  within 
their  Jurisdictions. 

Sec.  502.  This  section  repeals  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  which  are  inconsistent  with 
this  Act,  or  rendered  unnecessary  because  tbe 
Act  covers  «itniiftr  offenses  against  all  the 
persons  designated  therein. 

By  Mr.  FONO  (for  hlmadf  and 
Mr.  iNouTk) : 
S.  2437.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program 
for  the  development  of  fishery  resources 
in  the  Central,  Western,  and  South  Pa- 
dflc  Ocean.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  CTommerce. 

CXNTKAI,,  WXSTBUT,  AND  SOXTTH  PACTPIC  RBBBT 

DBVKLonanrr  act 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing for  myself  and  Senator  Inouyi 
today  legislation  to  authorize  a  program 
for  the  development  of  fisheries  re- 
sources in  the  Central,  Western,  and 
South  Pacific,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  developing  the  considerable,  latent 
tuna  resources  of  that  vast  area. 

The  bill  I  offer  has  the  same  general 
objective  as  8.  3176  of  the  91st  Congress, 
which  I  introduced  in  1969.  S.  3176  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  1970.  but  no 
action  on  it  was  taken  by  the  Etoose. 

The  new  bill  takes  into  account  two 
relevant  events  which  occurred  during 
the  interim. 

First,  by  Presidential  Executive  order, 
the  commercial  fisheries  fimctions  for- 
merly vested  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  were  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  October  1970.  The 
new  bill,  therefore  would  aatboirlaB  tbe 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  rather  than  the 
Secretary  of  the  interior,  to  carry  out 
the  proposed  program  for  the  devtiop- 
ment  of  the  tuna  resources. 

Second,  tbe  Padflc  Zslands  Derdop- 
ment  Commission — a  cooperative  effort 
of  the  governments  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands — 
was  formed  last  year  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  fisheries  reeoaroes. 
Incorporated  in  the  State  of  Hiiwatt  as 
a  nonprofit  oorporatian.  the  Commission 
is  composed  of  the  chief  ezecuttves  of 
the  four  insular  areas.  The  new  btU  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
contract  with  ttie  Oommtwlon  to  under- 
take a  3-year  program  in  the  Coitral, 
Western,  and  South  Padflc. 

To  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  tbe  legis- 
lation. $4  mimon  would  be  anthori»d  to 
be  appropriated  under  the  blU.  Tbe  UJ3. 
tana  Industry  has  pledged  about  $213,000 
toward  a  flsherles  devdopment  fund, 
with  c<xitribtttlon8  also  expected  from 
the  Oommlnton. 

Tbe  intensifled  Interest  in  tuna  fisher- 
ies in  tbe  Padflc  stems  ttom  two  main 
considerations: 

Ftist  The  State  of  Hawaii,  Amerioan 


Samoa,  Guam,  and  tbe  Trust  Tetrltoty 
of  the  Padflc  are  in  need  of  dlvenlflad 
economic  development  and  look  to  tlw 
devel<H>nient  of  flsherlee  reeeaiofa  as  a 
way  to  improve  and  dlTerslfy  tbelr  basic 
economies. 

The  island  areas  at  present  are  too 
heavily  dependent  on  govemmmt  em- 
ployment and  are  eagerly  seeking  op- 
portunities to  create  additional  new  Jobs. 

Second.  The  U.S.  tuna  fleet  is  provid- 
ing a  decreasing  prcvortion  of  the 
world's  supply  of  tuna,  although  the  de- 
mand for  the  product  is  increasing  rap- 
idly. The  industry's  existence  is  being 
t^eatened  by  regulatory  limits  in  the 
Eastern  Pacific;  by  stiff  competition 
from  foreign  fleets  receiving  consider- 
able assistance  from  their  govemmoits; 
and  by  foreign  seizures  of  VS.  tuna  ves- 
sels. 

Estimates  on  the  size  of  the  rich  tuna 
resources  in  the  Central,  Western,  and 
South  Pacific  range  up  to  a  total  of  1 
million  tons.  Experts  figure  that  some 
880,000  short  tons  of  skipjack  tuna  can 
be  harvested  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At 
$250  per  Um.  800,000  tons  of  skipjack 
would  be  worth  about  $200  million  to 
the  fisherman,  $500  million  to  the  proc- 
essors, and  some  $800  million  at  the  re- 
tail level.  Even  if  only  half  of  this  re- 
source is  developed  in  the  next  dec- 
ade, it  would  be  a  significant  contribu- 
tion. 

Scientists  who  have  conducted  biologi- 
cal and  oceanographic  research  in  the 
Central,  Western,  and  South  Pacific  are 
satisfied  there  are  vast  tuna  resources 
throughout  the  area.  What  needs  to  be 
done  now  is  exploratory  fl-thing  and  gear 
research — what  equipment  and  tech- 
niques would  be  meet  effective  in  har- 
vesting the  several  stodcs  of  tuna  spe- 
cies known  to  be  available  in  that  area. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  proposed 
3 -year  program,  it  is  contemplated  that 
exploration  in  the  Central  and  South 
Pacific  will  be  conducted  by  large  mod- 
em purse  seiners  and  mprtiiiTn  size  bait 
boats;  and  in  the  Western  Pacific  by 
medium  size  seiners  and  bait  boats  of 
various  types  with  gear  modifications. 

Hopefully,  the  results  of  the  first 
year's  experience  would  lead  to  mote 
productive  operations  in  subsequent 
years. 

A  project  of  this  magnitude  must 
largdy  be  funded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Neither  the  Pacific  Island  gov- 
ernments nor  the  industry  are  able  to 
finance  the  cost  of  such  an  extensive, 
but  necessary,  program.  All  are  pledged, 
however,  to  contribute  to  a  share  of  the 
total  program. 

Because  the  potential  benefits  of  the 
tuna  research  program  propoaed  in  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  are  so  pztxn- 
islng— to  the  peoples  of  the  Padflc  is- 
land areas  under  tbe  American  flag,  to 
the  tuna  Industry  and  the  UJ3.  fiahiny 
.Industry  as  a  whole,  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion—I  am  hoptful  that  the  leglslatlaD 
will  recdve  favorable  consideration  tn 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  PreddBnt.  at  this  point,  I  request 
that  th^t  be  printed  in  tbe  Racoao  tbe 
text  of  the  tiuui  reeearch  bill  aiyj  the 
contents  of  the  sevovl  letters  I  have 
leodTed  in  sunjort  of  tbe  program  from 
tbe  State  of  Hawaii.  American  Samoa. 
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Guam,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
dflc  Islands,  and  tbe  UJ3.  tuna  indus- 
try. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  UU  and 
letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

8.  3487 
A  bill  to  MithorlM  a  prognm  for  tb«  daiv«l- 
opment  at  flahary  reaources  In  tbs  Omtnl, 
WMtem.  and  South  Pacific  Ooeaa 
Be  it  enoeted  by  the  Senate  amd  Banue 
of  Aepreaentatteea  o/  the  UniteA  States  of 
America  in  Confreae  oMaemblei,  Tbat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Central.  Weatam. 
and  South  Paoiflc  Plabary  Developmant  Act". 
Sac  a.    (a)    The  Sacntary  ot  Oommeroe 
(hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the  "Secretary") 
la  authorised  to  contract  with  the  Padflc 
laland  Development  Oommlaslon  to  under- 
take a  three-year  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  txina  reaouroea  of  the  Central, 
Western,  and  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

(b)  The  program  ahall  Include  but  not  be 
Umlted  to  tuna  exploration  and  ttina  stock 
aaaeaament,  improvement  of  harveatlng  tech- 
nlquM,  gear  development,  blcdoglcal  reaotiroe 
monitoring,  and  an  economic  evaluattcm  at 
the  potential  for  a  txmm  flahery  in  auch  aieaa. 

(c)  (1)  Dnrlag  tbe  first  year  auch  program 
ab&U  Include  exploration  of  the  Central  and 
South  Pacific  by  large  modem  puree  aelnera 
and  medium  alze  bait  boata  and  explotatlon 
at  the  Weetem  Pacific  by  medliun  alae  purse 
aeiners  and  bait  boata  of  various  types. 

(2)  Aerial  survey  aooutlng  shall  be  used  to 
assist  In  spotting  flah  schools. 

(3)  Qear  modification  expenses  of  the  com- 
mercial vessels  under  contract  ahall  be  borne 
by  the  owneia  ot  su<di  vessels. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Aa  soon  as  practicable  after  tbe 
end  of  the  first  year  of  tbe  pcogram  the 
Secretary  shall  aaaess  the  results  of  the  pro- 
gram and  use  such  results  to  develop  the 
program  for  the  second  and  third  years. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
six  months  after  tbe  end  of  tbe  second  year 
of  such  program,  a  complete  report  with 
respect  to  his  activities,  and  any  reooomien- 
datlons  he  may  have  as  a  result  of  such 
activities,  Including  recommendaUoos  for 
continuing  such  program. 

Sac.  4.  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $4,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  Stuns  i^ipfoprlated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Hon.  HnuM  L.  Pono, 
VJ3.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Offlce  BuCding. 
WaiMnffton,  D.C. 

DmnM.  SuTAToa  Poko:  I  regret  that  I  was 
not  able  to  go  to  Washington  to  participate 
In  the  effort  to  obtain  Pederal  funds  for  tbe 
all-Important  flsherlea  development  project 
In  the  Central,  Western  and  Southern  Padflc. 
I  did.  however,  send  testimony  to  Chairman 
Dlngtil  to  be  Included  In  the  hearings  on 
HB  4380  and  HB  BOM. 

I  am  In  complete  support  of  the  effort 
to  obtain  M  million  to  Initiate  the  explora- 
tory program  which  could  lead  to  great  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  the  Island  terrltorlea  aa 
well  as  to  BawalL 

Aa  you  know,  there  was  an  Administra- 
tion bill  passed  In  our  own  State  Legislature 
which  I  have  recently  signed,  Aot  136,  which 
provides  $100,000  for  HawaU's  contribution  to 
a  $300,000  cooperative  development  by  Hawaii 
and  the  Island  territories.  This  amount  must 
be  matched  by  the  Island  territories  at  some 
$33,888  each  before  Hawaii's  portion  can  be 
expended.  We  expect,  through  the  Padflc 
blands  Dereiopmant  Ooomlsslcn,  to  oon- 
trtbnte  a  nominal  amount  from  this  fund 
toward  tbe  fisheries  development  project  as 
outlined  In  tbe  report.  "An  *T»Mrr«fi^n  pish- 
anes  Opportunity  In  the  Central  and  West- 
ern VmcAAc."  which  I  understand  Is  In  yonr 
lUs  amount  wfll  probably  be 


In  tbe  order  of  $80,000  to  $40,000  by  the 
Commission  which  oon^tares  with  the  In- 
dividual contributions  by  tuna  «nmp^wt^M 
Their  pledge,  as  you  know,  totals  $313,600 
and  conalets  of  some  6  or  S  conq>anles  as 
weU  as  two  boat  owners  aasodatloas. 

My  fellow  commissioners  and  I  b^eve 
that  the  project  should  be  under  tbe  policy 
direction  of  the  Padflc  Islands  Development 
Commission  with  Its  Marines  Sesouroes  De- 
velopment Committee  having  the  direct  Ju- 
risdiction over  tbe  operation  of  tbe  project. 
For  your  Information.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  list  of  members  of  the  Marine  Re- 
sources Development  Committee. 

I  would  again  emphasize  Hawaii's  com- 
plete support  of  this  effort,  together  with 
our  friends  in  the  Island  territortea.  We  are 
ready  to  provide  you  with  whatever  Informa- 
tion that  you  need  to  help  you  In  your  efforts 
to  raise  the  necessary  money  In  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration. 

Warmest  personal   regards.   May   the   Al- 
mighty be  with  you  and  yoxirs  always. 
Sincerely, 

JOBIf  A.  BtFSNB, 

Qoventor  of  Hawaii. 

Pacxfic   Islands   I>evklopi(ki«t   CoMmaKON 
Mabinx  Rxsotjscxs  Dkvxlopicxmt  Commit- 
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Hawaii:  Mr.  Mlcbio  Takata.  Director.  Dlvl- 
Blon  of  Fish  and  Oame,  Dq;>artment  of  Land 
and  Natural  Beeourcea.  $30  South  Hotel 
Street,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Oxiam:  Mr.  Isaac  Ikebara.  Chief,  Flab  and 
Wildlife  Division,  Department  of  Agric\ilture. 
Oovemment  of  Oiiam.  Agana,  Guam  96910. 

Trust  Territory:  Mr.  Peter  Wilson,  Chief, 
Marine  Resources,  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  Koror,  Palau,  Western  Caro- 
line Islands  96940. 

American  Samoa:  Dr.  Stanley  Swerdloff, 
Director  of  Marine  Resources,  Oovemment 
of  American  Samoa,  Pago  Pago,  Tutulla, 
American  Samoa  96930. 

Bumble  Bee:  Mr.  Ora  Kerns,  Fishery  Biol- 
ogist, Bumble  Bee  Seafoods,  Inc.,  Box  30, 
TTniverslty  Station.  Seattle,  Washington 
96106. 

Del  Monte:  Mr.  Clifton  D.  Day.  Manager, 
Seafood  Development,  International.  Del 
Monte  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  3675,  San  Fran- 
cisco. CaUfomU  94119. 

Star-Klst:  Mr.  Edward  Byan,  Director  of 
Flah  ProcTirement  Operations,  Star-Klst 
Foods,  Inc.,  Terminal  Island,  California 
90731. 

Van  Camp  Seafood:  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Cope- 
land,  President,  Van  Camp  Seafood  Division, 
Balston  P\mna  Company,  P.O.  Box  3308, 
Terminal  Island,  California  90731. 

Weetgate-Callfomla:  Mr.  Jack  Oorby,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President,  Production  and  Mar- 
keting, Westgate-Callfomla  Foods,  Inc..  1995 
Bay  Front,  San  Diego,  California  92113. 

American  Tunaboat  Association:  Mr.  Au- 
gust Felando,  General  Manager,  American 
Tunaboat  Association.  1  Tuna  Lane,  San 
Diego.  California  93101. 

Weetem  Flshboet  Owners  Association:  Mr. 
F.  Robert  Insinger,  General  Manager,  West- 
em  Flshboat  Owners  Association,  4904  N. 
Harbor  Drive,  San  Diego.  Callf<»nta  93106. 

Scientific  Community  Representative:  Dr. 
Albert  Teeter.  Senior  Professor,  Zoology, 
University  of  Hawaii,  Honcdulu,  Hawaii  96833. 

17  J3.  DxPAamxMT  or  thx  Imtbuob, 

Wa»hington,  D.O..  June  IS.  1971. 
Hbn.  HIBAIC  L.  FONG, 
VS.  Senate. 
Wa«;iin0ton,  DX!. 

OoAML  SBM ATOB  FONo :  Thank  yoa  vary  much 
for  your  support  of  the  Padflc  Islands  De- 
velopment Commission  and  Its  propoaal  to 
utilize  tbe  akip  Jack  tuna  resources  now 
unutilized  In  the  Pacific. 

American  Samoa,  as  a  member  of  PJLD.O. 
with  Ohiam,  tbe  Trust  Territory  and  Hawaii. 
fully  supporU  the  propoaal  presented  to 
members  of  Congress  and  various  Federal 
agencies  this  past  week.  We  already  know 


wbat  tremendous  eooxuanlo  Impact  a  strong 
fishery  can  make  and  believe  the  use  of  the 
cannery  operations  and  provide  new  Jobs  for 
us,  as  well  as  for  the  other  three  areas  In- 
volved. 

Your  support  of  this  proposal,  again.  Is 
deeply  appredated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  Hatsok, 
Oovemor  of  American  Samoa. 

QovMMKUEtn  or  AmaiCAW  Samoa, 

Washington.  B.C.,  June  28. 1971. 
Hon.  HiXAjc  L.  Fono, 
VJS.  Senate  Offlce  Building. 
Waehington.  D.C. 

Dkax  SxNAToa  Fono  :  I  wish  to  congratulate 
and  thank  you  for  your  strong  support  of 
tbe  propoeed  tuna  fisheries  research  program 
in  the  Pacific.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  to 
let  you  know  that  I  am  fully  In  accord  with 
your  views. 

Governor  John  M.  Haydon  baa  expressed 
the  true  poaltion  of  our  Government  and 
people  In  tbU  matter.  The  United  States 
share  of  the  tuna  supply  has  decreased 
greaUy  each  year  and  the  only  hope  for  re- 
couping and  increasing  this  serious  loes  la 
in  developing  a  sklpjaok  tuna  fisheries  In- 
dustry in  the  Central,  Western  and  South 
Pacific. 
With  best  regards  and  aloha,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yo\irs, 

A.  U.  FoncAOKo, 
DtUgate-at-Large. 

U.S.  Dbpakthznt  of  tbx  Urrauoa, 

Washington.  D.C..  June  17. 1971. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fono, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  SxNAToa  Fono:  I  am  writing  to  Indi- 
cate tbe  complete  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  of  efforu  to  obtain  Fsderal  funds  for 
development  of  the  a«>»iTig  industry  In  tbs 
Central,  West«Tx,  and  South  Pacific. 

As  a  member  of  tbe  Pacific  Islands  Develop- 
ment Commission,  I  am  most  anxious  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  harvest  tbe  rich 
potential  of  marine  reaouroes  In  the  four 
Pacific  laland  areas  In  wbloh  the  xmitad 
SUtes  has  an  Interest— HawaU,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Terrltwy  of  tbe 
Pacific  Islands. 

As  we  discussed  yesterday,  each  of  the  three 
territories  will,  hopefully,  contribute  $33^38 
to  tbe  Pacific  Islands  Development  Commis- 
sion within  tbe  next  year  to  match  tbe 
$100,000  already  authorized  by  tbe  State  of 
HawaU.  This  has  been  discussed  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  and  a  bill 
to  this  effect  wUl  definitely  be  Introduced  at 
the  next  regular  session  wblcb  convenes  In 
January  1973. 

We  de^ly  appreciate  your  assistance  In 
this  project  and  your  continued  Interest  in 
the  welfare  of  all  Pacific  Island  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  E.  Johnson, 
High  Oommistioner.  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacifle  Islands. 

JTTNX30,  1971. 
Hon.  HntAM  L.  Fono, 
U-S.  Senator. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAR  Senator  Fonc:  Guam  Is  ooncemed 
with  the  utilization  of  the  Western  Pacific 
Skipjack  tuna  population  which  Is  :;re6ently 
being  harvested  by  tbe  Japanese  to  the  tune 
of  330,000  tons  per  year.  We  are  seeking  to 
get  a  piece  of  this  action  and  we  are  hope- 
ful that  this  will  take  place  utilizing  U.S 
vessels. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  U.S.  tuna  'ndustrj 
In  the  eastern  Pacific  Is  faced  with  serioiu 
problems  such  as  1),  reaching  their  Yellow- 
fin  tuna  catching  quota  after  three  montna  of 
operation  each  year;  8)  they  are  also  faced 
with  vessel  seizures  In  Central  and  South 
American  waters;  3)  and  lately  with  tuna  In 
mercury  problems.  Tbe  solution  to   these 
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problems,  I  believe,  Is  to  develop  ne-v  grounds 
In  the  other  parts  of  the  Paclflc,  which  I  am 
Informed  may  entail  modification  of  gear  and 
techniques  to  cope  with  tbe  clear  waters  and 
fMrt  moving  Sklpja<*  of  tbe  tropical  Pacific 
waters. 

Guam  is  imiquely  located  so  *ixe,t  U.S. 
Skipjack  fishing  purse  adners  can  range  as 
far  west  as  the  Philippines,  south  of  New 
Guinea,  east  to  the  MM-»H«Mt  and  North  to 
Japanese  waters.  Our  deep  water  port  can 
accommodate  a  fleet  of  fishing  "essels; 
bunkering  and  repair  fadlltlee  and  excellent 
transportation  and  communications  are 
available. 

The  potentials  for  tbe  development  of  the 
Skipjack  tuna  resource  of  this  area  for  the 
benefit  of  Guam  and  tbe  U.S.  are  within  our 
Bight.  We  are  hopeful  that  because  of  our 
limited  financing,  the  Federal  government 
can  come  to  our  help,  for  the  sake  of  help- 
ing ourselves  In  the  future. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  your  past  cooperation  In  this  matter, 
and  pledge  to  you  our  complete  support  in 
any  futtire  effort  you  may  undertake  In  be- 
half of  the  tiuia  research  program. 
Sincerely, 

Carixjs  G.  Camacho, 

Oopentor  of  Ovam.. 

TONA  RXSXARCH  FOUNDATION,  INC., 

Terminal  Island,  Calif..  June  23. 1971. 
Hon.  HiXAM  L.  Fono, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Sxnator  Fono:  This  will  refer  to  the 
Program  of  Economic  Development  envisaged 
by  tbe  Paclflc  Island  Development  Commis- 
sion. 

The  United  States  tuna  Industry  considers 
this  to  be  a  program  which  will  be  highly 
beneficial  to  tbe  economies  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Paclflc  Islands.  ITie 
UB.  ttma  Industry  would  bc^e  to  share  in 
this  beneflt. 

After  considerable  consultation  with  the 
executives  of  the  above  mentioned  political 
entities,  the  tuna  Industry  has  pledged  a 
contribution  of  $313,600  toward  the  Program 
for  tbe  development  of  flsheries  In  the  Pa- 
clflc Basin. 

The  pledge  of  $313,600  Is  contingent,  how- 
ever, on  there  being  made  available  from 
other  sources  a  sum  suflldent  to  Insure  the 
mounting  of  a  program  of  a  size  that  will 
give  some  reasonable  assurance  of  success  to 
the  effort. 

We  are  informing  you  of  this  pledge  in  or- 
der that  you  may  know  that  the  tuna  Indus- 
try Is  Indeed  sincere  in  its  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  and  partldpate  In  the  program. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Ckas.  R.  Oairt, 
KxecuUve  Director. 
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By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

8.  2438.  A  biU  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  contributions  made  directly  to  indi- 
viduals and  families  whose  income  is  be- 
low the  poverty  level.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  war  on  poverty  was  officially  de- 
clared in  the  early  1960'8,  various  pro- 
posals have  been  made  which  were  in- 
tended to  deal  the  final  blow  to  this  ad- 
versary. Most  particularly,  attention  has 
been  increasingly  paid  to  welfare— Its 
present  shortcomings.  Its  rightful  role, 
If  any.  In  our  society,  and  possible  alter- 
natives to  the  present  system.  The  irony 
of  the  richest  nation  In  the  world's  his- 
tory having  nearly  one  out  of  every  eight 
of  its  citizens  living  below  the  poverty  line 
has  been  frequently  pointed  to.  In  a 
country  with  such  great  wealth,  this  fact 
is  a];^)alllng,  but  the  essential  queetiOD 


that  has  continually  plagued  us  is  how 
to  best  alleviate,  if  not  completely  solve. 
this  problem. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  was  turned 
to,  to  lead  the  way.  Oovemment  expendi- 
tures have  increased  expotenti^ly.  the 
number  of  poor  has  varied.  Between 
1961  and  1971,  for  instance,  total  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  expenditures  for 
welfare  nearly  quadrupled.  Between  1960 
and  1969,  the  number  of  people  living 
below  the  poverty  line  decreased  steadily 
from  39.8  to  24.3  million — a  decrease  of 
15.5  milUoo  people.  Yet,  between  1969 
and  1970,  the  number  of  poor  increased  to 
25.5  mllli(Hi — an  increase  of  1.2  million 
pec^le.  A  large  portion  of  this  increase 
can  probably  be  explained  as  a  result  of 
inflation:  During  the  past  2  years  the 
Federal  budget  has  increased,  but  in 
constant  dollars  it  has  decreased.  Oen- 
erally,  there  is  a  positive  correlation  be- 
tween the  increase  in  Oovemment 
exi)enditures  related  to  alleviating 
poverty  and  the  decreasing  number  of 
poor. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  still  remain 
roughly  13  percent  of  our  country's  citi- 
zens Uving  below  the  official  poverty 
level— $3,968  for  a  family  of  four.  And  if 
these  people  are  to  be  brought  up  to  non- 
poverty  conditions,  no  matter  how  de- 
fined, a  great  deal  more  must  be  done. 

Much  has  been  said  about  those  living 
below  the  poverty  line  and  living  in  pov- 
erty. But  what  is  this  line?  And  what  is 
poverty?  The  usually  accepted  definition 
of  "poverty  line,"  and  the  one  used  by  the 
Pederal  Oovemment,  was  developed  in 
1964  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. The  core  of  the  definition  is  the  1963 
cost  of  items  for  nutritionally  adequate 
food  plans  developed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Since  1964,  the  cost  has 
been  adjusted  annually  by  the  Bureau  of 

Labor  Statistics'  Consumer  Price  Index 

C3»L  The  1970  poverty  line  for  a  family  of 
four  based  on  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration's definition  of  poverty  was 
$3,968.  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  estimated  that  to 
bring  everyone  up  to  this  line  under  a 
Federal  program  Introduced  during  the 
9l8t  Congress  would  cost  tn  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $24  to  $37  billion  more  than 
18  presently  being  spent  This  expenditure 
would  be  needed  to  provide  everyone 
with  a  cash  Income  of  at  least  the  poverty 
level  for  a  total  of  $11.4  billion.  In  other 
words,  to  get  $11.4  billion  into  the  pockets 
of  the  poor  would  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  least  $26  billion  and  perhws 
$39  billion.  ^^ 

A  second  definition  of  "poverty  line" 
that  is  sometimes  used  is  one  based  on 

data  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

BLB.  The  BI^  developed  budgets  for 
three  categories  of  life-style:  Lower 
budget,  intermediate  budget,  and  higher 
budget.  The  dilferences  between  them  is 
refiected  by  the  following  statement  of 
BLS: 

The  manner  of  Uving  represented  by  tbe 
lower  budget  differs  from  that  In  tbe  mod- 
erate and  higher  budgets  primarily  In  tbe 
apedflcations  that  the  family  Uvea  In  rental 
housing  without  air  conditioning;  pertomw 
more  servloes  for  Itadf ;  and  utUlaea  flea  i«o- 
raaUon  f  adlltiaa  in  tbe  oommonlty.  Tbe  Mtte 
style  refleoted  by  tbe  hlgber  budget,  on  tbe 
other  band,  apedflea  a  higher  level  of  home 
ownership,  oompared  wltb  the  modatata; 
more  complete  Inventortae  of  hoostiiold  4>- 


pllanooe  and  equipment:  and  more  extensive 
use  of  servloas  for  a  fee.  For  a  majority  of  tbe 
itema  In  the  list  of  goods  and  servloes  that 
are  common  to  the  three  budgets,  both  tlie 
quantity  and  quaUty  levels  in  the  lower 
budget  are  below,  while  those  in  the  hlgber 
budget  are  above,  the  levels  speclfled  for  the 
moderate  budget. 

Taking  the  lower  budget  estimate  and 
eliminating  costs  such  as  physical  serv- 
ices, hospital  care,  and  taxes,  the  poverty 
level  would  have  been  $5,500  in  1970  for 
a  family  of  four.  This  year,  however,  that 
cost  has  risen  to  $6,500  as  estimated  by 
toe  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion, refiecting  the  rising  cost  of  living 
and  Inflation.  Whereas  the  cost  of  imple- 
menting a  $5,500  Pederal  program 
would  have  cost  roughly  $55.8  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1971  as  estimated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  cost  of  implementizig  the 
$6,500  level  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $80  to  $85  billion  with  the  ratio 
of  administrative,  ctilld  care,  job  train- 
ing, and  old  age  benefits  of  presently 
contemplated  magnitude  projected  into 
this  level.  Of  these  funds,  perhaps  as 
much  as  $7  billion  would  go  for  adminis- 
tration assuming  the  present  ratio  of 
expenditures  and  administrative  costs. 
Looked  at  another  way,  the  cost  of  a 
poverty  program  of  this  magnitude 
would  entail  an  administrative  budget 
larger  than  our  national  budget  in 
1940— $9,055  billion— and  a  total  bud- 
get of  approximately  the  same  size  as 
the  Gross  National  Product  one  year 
earlier— 1939  GNP:  $87.6  billion. 

The  family  assistance  plan  offered  by 
the  administration  uses  a  third  defini- 
tion of  $2,400  for  a  family  of  four.  And 
it  would  cost  nearly  $15  billion  the  first 
year.  If  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  to 
bear  the  responsibility  of  eliminating 
poverty  through  federally  controlled 
programs,  then  it  will  cost  between  $15 
and  $85  billion  the  first  year  depending 
upon  which  definition  of  poverty  line  one 
accepts. 

But  poverty  has  more  than  economic 
implications.  Oscar  Lewis,  a  noted  au- 
thor and  researcher,  has  stated  this  very 
well  in  his  book,  "Five  Families:" 

Although  poverty  Is  quite  ^^w^'Ibt  to  an- 
thropologists, they  have  often  taken  it  for 
granted  in  their  studies  of  prellterate  aode- 
ties  because  It  seemed  a  natural  and  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  whole  way  of  life.  In  tstX, 
many  anthropologlstB  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  defend  and  perpetuate  this 
way  of  life  against  tbe  t"rTmdB  of  dvlllca- 
tton. 

But  poverty  in  modern  nations  la  a  very 
different  matter.  It  suggests  class  antago- 
nism, social  problems,  and  tbe  need  for 
change  .  .  .  Poverty  becomes  a  dynamic  fac- 
tor which  affects  partidpatton  in  the  larger 
national  culture  and  creates  a  subcidtui* 
of  Its  own.  One  can  speak  of  the  culture  of 
the  poat,  tat  It  has  its  own  modaUties  and 
distinctive  social  and  peychdogloal  nnnsp 
quenoes  for  Its  membera.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  oxilture  of  poverty  cuts  acroas  regional, 
rural-urban,  and  even  national  boundaries. 
tot  exampla,  I  am  bnpraaaad  by  the  nmark- 
able  slmUarttlaa  In  family  atruotura,  tlia  na- 
ture of  kinship  tlea,  tbe  quality  of  huaband- 
wlfe  and  parent-cbUd  rrtattona,  time  orien- 
tation, spending  patterns,  value  systems,  and 
the  sense  of  community  found  In  lower-daaa 
aetUamanta  In  London  ...  in  Puarto  Bloo  . . . 
In  Mexico  City  slums  and  ifOTy^y.  vUlagw 
and  among  the  lower  class  Negroes  In  tbe 
Uhltad  ttataa. 
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Alleviating  the  economic  plight  of  would  have.  For  example,  with  a  $2,400  credit  Increase  on  the  Federal  budget 
those  Indivlduala  living  in  povoty  would  basic  allowance  for  a  family  of  four,  a  and  the  general  economy, 
not  solve  the  problon.  although  it  Is  cen-  famUy  of  foiu-  with  a  $10,000  Income  I  believe  the  potoitial  consequoices  of 
tral  to  It.  Poverty  has  psychological  and  would  have  a  disposable  income  of  $8,-  this  pn^josal  would  be  profound.  It  would 
sociological  ImpUcatlons  as  well  which  700.  A  family  of  four  with  an  Income  most  importantly  bring  the  problems  of 
must  be  dealt  with  if  any  welfare  pro-  of  $30,000  would  have  a  disposable  in-  poverty  bade  to  the  human  level,  In- 
gram Is  to  be  siiccessful.  It  Is  these  fac-  come  of  $16,900  with  a  poverty  level  of  volvlng  people  with  cme  another  to  solve 
tors  which  determine  the  parameters  of  $5,500.  a  mutual  problem  rather  than  having  to 
any  constructive  solution  to  poverty.  Ed-  In  the  same  article  quoted  earlier  there  deal  with  an  impersonal  bureacuracy  and 
ucation,  housing,  transportation,  health  appears  another  table  delineating  this  the  dehumanizing  effects  that  follow, 
facilities,  nutrltlcm,  family,  and  friends  in  greater  detail  and  I,  therefore,  ask  Second,  this  proposal  would  significantly 
are  intricate  components  of  any  mean-  imtmimous  consent  that  the  table  ap-  cut  the  administrative  costs  to  the  Fed- 
Ingful  program.  To  effectively  deal  with  pear  at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  eral  Oovemment  by  placing  more  re- 
poverty,  an  entire  subculture  must  be  al-  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICE31.  Without  sponsibillty  with  the  potential  recipient 
tcred,  as  Oscar  Lewis  points  out.  This  objectloa.  it  is  so  ordered.  and  the  individual  or  organization  Inter- 
Implies  not  only  a  substantial  Invest-  (See  exhibit  2.)  ested  in  involving  himself  in  the  prob- 
ment,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  but  also  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  having  lems  of  poverty. 

will  take  considerable  length  of  time  due  examined  some  of  the  eoonomle  Implloa-  Before  examining  the  budgetary  and 

to  the  deeply  rooted  nature  of  the  prob-  ttoos  of  this  type  of  income  maintenance  other  implications  of  my  proposal,  a  word 

lem.  program  at  differing  poverty  levels,  there  must  be  said  regarding  the  data  available 

The  first  step  that  must  be  taken  is  are  some  critical  choices  to  be  made,  for  analyzing  and  projecting  the  numer- 

In  the  econcmlc  realm.  The  United  States  Any  changes  put  forth  must  take  these  ous,  complex  aspects  of  poverty,  and  any 

has    a    trilllon-doUar    Gross    National  factors  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  welfare  program.  With  few  exceptions, 

Product,  having  Increased  more  than  10  shortcranlngs  of  the  present  system,  for  the  necessary  data  is  only  estimated  in 

times  Its  size  over  the  past  3  decades —  instance,  the  cost  of  administering  such  the  roughest  of  terms.  In  many  cases,  as 

$109.4  billion  In  1941  and  $1,005  billion  a  large  program  aa  a  national  basis—  in  the  following  material,  new  and  more 

In  1971.  The  Federal  budget  has  also  administration  absorbs  approximately  $1  valid  data  is  needed  before  an  ultimate 

seen  an  increase  roughly  proportionate  for  every  $12  of  aid;  the  degradation  of  choice  is  made.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 

to  the  QNP.  The  Federal  budget,  for  in-  the  redprients  under  the  current  pro-  figures  I  am  utilizing  today  are  from 

stance,  has  increased  from  $13.25  billion  gram;  today  only  40  percent  of  those  official  records  of  hearings  or  from  varl- 

In  1941  to  $164.7  billion  in  1971,  a  more  under  the  officially  designated  poverty  ous  Government  agencies  unless  other- 

^han  twelvefol*  increase  over  the  past  30  line  receive  iJd;  woric  is  discouraged  in  wise  indicated.  Prom  these  figures,  varl- 

years.  many  instances;  aid  levels  vary  dlspro-  ous  projections  were  made,  and  if  short- 

If  this  Nation  were  to  make  a  firm  portlonately  from  State  to  State.  comings  in  the  mathematical  analysis 

commitment  to  eliminate  poverty,  what  Mr.  President,  any  national  program  can  be  brought  forth,  they  would  be  most 

would  be  the  econ(Mnlc  implications?  De-  should  supplement  local  efforts  to  oope  welcome. 

pending  upon  the  deflniti(m  of  poverty  with  the  problems  of  poverty — not  the  One  of  the  first  Questions  that  comes 
one  assiunes  for  a  family  of  four  and  the  reverse,  as  seems  to  be  Uie  cxurent  trend,  to  mind  regarding  the  proposal  I  am 
Incluslveness  of  such  a  definition  the  cost  By  "local,"  I  do  not  mean  even  State  or  making  today  is  the  possibility  of  de- 
fer a  totally  federalized  program  of  in-  dty,  but  the  community  and  neifi^bor-  Pleting  the  income  tax  revenues  for  the 
come  supplements  would  range  between  hood.  Not  that  the  various  levels  of  State  operation  of  the  Federal  Government 
$3  billion  and  $85  billion— from  a  $1,600  and  Federal  Governments  do  not  have  a  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ask  unanl- 
to  a  $6,500  level  for  a  family  of  four—  role  to  play,  but  help  for  those  In  less  uioua  consent  that  two  charts,  labeled 
as  presently  contemplated.  As  the  pov-  fortunate  circumstances  than  ottiers  exhibit  3  and  exhibit  4,  indicating  the 
erty  line  increases,  however,  the  tax  base  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  shoifld  be  possible  consequences  of  this  program  cm 
decreases.  At  present,  with  no  change  helped  on  an  individual,  neighborhood  revenue  sources  between  fiscal  years 
in  the  welfare  level,  the  tax  base  would  level  prinuirily  with  larger  regional  gov-  197S-82  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  the 

be  $545  billion.  If  the  level  were  in-  emments  becoming  Involved  secondarily,    conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

creased  to  $2,400,  the  tax  base  would  be  The  proposal  I  am  introduotng  today.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
decreased  to  $468  billion.  And  if  the  I  believe  to  be  a  step  In  the  direction  of  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
level  were  Increased  to  $5,500,  the  tax  acoompllshlng  these  ends,  as  well  as  i?*®!??il^'t^?f***-^  ^  ^ 
base  would  decrease  to  $246  billion.  What  helping  eliminate  the  problems  Inherent  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
this  means  Is  that  a  greater  burden  in  the  present  and/or  any  national  wd-  fl"<^  chart,  exhibit  3,  projects  the  antici- 
would  be  borne  by  fewer  people  for  the  fare  program  organized  and  conteoUed  Pat«d  Incoming  revenues  to  the  Federal 
cost  of  welfare  as  the  Income  level  de-  by  the  Federal  Government.  Government  for  each  of  the  next  10  fls- 
flned  as  the  poverty  line  Increases.  At  The  bin  would  allow  tax  credits  to  «al  years  at  various  poverty  levels.  If  the 
the  $6,500  level,  for  Instance,  almost  individuals  or  organizations  who  donate  i?"  ^"  <'™<"*  ''^re  used  each  year.  The 
three-fifths  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  funds  to  others  whose  Income  Is  below  "NP  was  assumed  to  be  increasing  at 
States  would  keep  welfare  benefits.  In  the  poverty  level— to  be  defined  on  an  an  average  rate  of  8  percent,  welfare 
order  to  continue  other  programs  at  annual  basis  by  the  Secretary  so  that  f?P*°™*H^^,^®"  ****"  constant,  and  aa 
present  levels,  calculating  the  additional  Inflation,  cost  of  Uving.  and  other  factors  H  5®^^°*  °P  **^  ""^  ^^  *P  project 
burden  of  increasing  welfare  payments,  could  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  ??**f *Jf  *«<1.  ^conae  taxes.  For  both  ex- 
average  tax  rates  would  have  to  Increase  credits  would  progress  over  a  10-year  hlbits  3  and4,apover^  gap,  wWchlde- 
between  0.7  to  68.9  percent— again  using  period  starting  at  10  percent  the  first  scribed  earlier,  for  each  poverty  level  was 
the  $1,600  and  $6,500  range.  year  and  increasing  at  10-percent  Incre-  determined  to  be  roughly  two-thirds  the 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  at  this  ments  each  year  to  100  percent  the  last  f**W"*!l  «^°**  Pweral  outlay  for  each 

time  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  year.  The  credits  would  be  cumulative  «^fl-  The  poverty  gaps  utilized  are  as 

table  utilized  by  Mr.  Edward  Mosco-  on  an  anniial  basis  so  that  an  individual  'oUows:            frnMUh. 

vitch  in  an  article  written  for  the  Janu-  could  pay  out  more  In  1  year  than  his  '"  ouuonsj        p^^^^^  _^ 

ary /February  edition  of  the  New  Eng-  total  Income  tax  for  the  same  year,  but       ti.eoo wTs 

land  Economic  Review  indicating  the  be  credited  for  whatever  his  future  in-       $a!400 I ".ZIII.IIIIZ.I    4!s 

increased  tax  burdens  for  differing  pov-  caaut  tax  might  be.                                         M,  ooo 1.4 

erty  levda  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  The  individuals  receiving  these  funds       «■«» *<>•• 

'*^2?***«n-oT,^n>,«    r^iMotr^im     .xM  'k*™  o^ier  individuals  would  have  to       ••••** "^  ' 

The    raaoiiiiNQ    Ojrirxt;i!j*    (Btt.  ,j„jjjjy  y^^  local  agencies  and  receive  As  will  be  noted,  even  for  fiscal  year 

Etanmi).  Without  ob]eetiaii.  tt  is  so  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  prorated  basU  during  1978  at  the  $6,800  level,  the  Income  taxes 

Cweohibit  1 )  '■^^ ^^"^  '^^"-  ^^ ^^ *°^ ^  ^^^ ^"^^  remainhig  for  utilization  of  the  Federal 

Mr   HATFIELI)   Mr   Pi«sldait.  this  Tew  during  the  lO-year  Implwnentatton  Government  by  the  most  conservative 

would  cooseouent^  affect  the  amount  period,  the  Secretary  wUl  report  to  the  estimates  is  more  than  $6  billion  above 

at  disposable  income  that  tauttvlduaU  Congxess  the  effects  of  the  next  year's  the  estimated  income  taxes  for  fiscal  year 
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1972 — $135.4    billion    as    compared    to  IMs  mi^t  be  viewed  as  anachronistic        "W  verifloaUon.— tim  credit  under  nib- 

$130.4  billion.  and/or  archaic,  but  a  large  Federal  pro-  ■«=*»<«  (»)  "J^*"  be  anowed  with  req>ect  to 

Exhibit  4  Is  based  on  the  same  data  as  gram.  wlUi  tiie  leadership  attempted  at  J^f,*^!?^^  !2iJ!^>!ISli^T!^^'^^J^ 

exWMtS^  but  instead  of  assuming  a  con-  tiie  Ftederal  level,  cannot  do  tiie  Job-^t  SLSr'il^h^SSSS?  or^iTSSi!^^ 

stant  Federal  outlay  for  welfare  expendl-  can  help.  If  this  does  not  occur.  I  do  not  scribes  by  regulation*.                  -»      i~ 

tures  Increases  In  the  poverty  ranks  were  see  any  reasonable  hope  for  breaking  tiie       "(c)   Determination  of  percentage.— The 

assumed  at  a  rate  relative  to  population  poverty  cycle  and  freeing  tninjona  of  percentage  of  the  amount  of  certified  direct 

growth  over  the  next  decade.  Again,  If  Americans  today  or  In  the  foreseeable  antipoverty  contributions  made  by  an  in- 

one  will   note   the  anticipated   income  future.  dividual  during  a  taxable  year  for  which  ha 

revenues  remaining  In  fiscal  year  1973  Theoretically,  this  program  could  com-  niay  claim  a  credit  under  aubeection  (o)  ahau 

at  tiie  $6,500  level,  the  figure  is  still  above  pletely  replace  any  of  toe  welfare  pro-  ^^.   ^^      ^^^  for  taxable  years  begin- 

toe  projected  income  taxes  through  fiscal  grams  which  are  not  operating,  but  its  mni  »ft«r  D^ber  si    1972   and  bef^ 

year  1972— $130.9  billion  as  compared  to  success  would  depend  completely  on  the  jlmuary  1,  i»73; 

$130.4  billion.  And  as  time  progresses,  toe  citizens  within  our  country.  The  reoxm-       "(3)  ao  percent  for  taxable  years  begin- 

dlfference  becomes  greater.  In  order  to  slbility  could  rest  more  wito  the  Individ-  ning  after  December  31,  197S,  and  before 

make  this  comparison  more  clear,  I  ask  ual;  he  could  truly  be  his  brotoer's  keep-  Ji^uary  i>  1974; 

imanlmous  consent  that  at  toe  conclu-  er  and  not  only  be  involved  in  a  purely        "<')  ^  percent  for  taxable  yeaw  b^m- 

slon  of  my  remarks  a  chart  Indicating  financial  transaction,  but  serve  as  a  base  "^^^  i^^T" 

the  projected  income  taxes  torough  fiscal  for  helping  toe  less  fortunate  find  otoer        "(4)  40"  pen»nt  for  taxable  yeara  begin- 

year  1982  be  printed  In  toe  Rzcoro  at  sources  of  Income,  Jobs,  education,  and  nlng  after  December  Si,  1976,  and  befcra 

toe  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  all  of  the  otoer  benefits  in  which  the  January  1.  1976; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltoout  majority  of  Americans  presently  partic-         "(6)  6O  percent  for  taxable  years  begln- 

objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  Ipate.  °l^  *^^^  December  81.  1076,  and  before 

(See  exhibit  5.)  There  have  been  examples  In  our  his-  '*'^y^Jt' 2^JlL*  w  t»«*i-  ,^r.  h-^n 

ty^u^^fSi^^^i^.^  tory  of  programs  Of  tols  nature  operating  nmi*'af~r*^mb^  arSV!!^  SSi 

luiiy  utilizing  a  program  of  this  nature,  successfully.  The  first  toat  cwnes  to  mind  January  i,  i978; 

great  savings  could  be  anticipated.  If  is  toe  communal  programs  developed  "(7)  70 'percent  for  taxable  years  begin- 
by  1982,  full  advantage  were  taken  of  the  by  toe  Mormons.  Each  member  of  toe  nlng  after  December  si.  1978.  and  before 
tax   credits,    toe   Federal    Government  local  church  contributes  what  he  can  January  1.  1979; 

would  not  have  to  be  making  any  ex-  to  a  community  fund  In  case  a  member        "<8)  80  percent  far  taxable  yean  begin- 

pendltures  for  Income  maintenance  and  of  his  group  runs  Into  hard  times    If  ^^^  *'*"  December  81,  1979.  and  before 

consequentiy  have  more  flexlbUity  in  its  tills  does  happen,  he  and  his  family  can  *"^,'^Juir^t  for  taxable  vears  beainnina 

budget.  But  even  if  tols  were  not  toe  case  use  toe  community  fund  until  he  la  back  .rti  i)^^8i  i9SrS^iXJlKlS 

and  toe  credits  were  not  fully  utilized,  on  his  feet.  It  is  only  through  this  type  1.  198I: 

toe  opportunity  would  still  be  present  of  involvement  that  a  program  dealing       "(lO)  100  percent  for  taxable  years  begin, 

and  wltoout  Jeopardizing  the  CStovem-  wito  such  personal  and  vital  aspects  of  ning  after  Decemi)er  si,  i98i. 

ment's  revenue  sourees.  an  Individual's  life  can  be  successful.  All       "(<*>  Definitions.— 

A  furtoer  word,  I  feel,  must  be  said  of  toe  money  and  resources  in  toe  world       "(D  Certified  direct  antipoyerty  oontribu. 

about  toe  cost  of  eliminating  or  slgnlfi-  cannot  begin  to  cope  wito  toe  complex  ^^^^iTS'' dS^^nti.^^^  ^nt^buS 

cantiy  (Umintehing    poverty  from  our  problems  of  poverty  wltoout  personal  in-  .^"J  cS^bution'S^neyT^S  SS?- 

country.  The  Federal  programs  put  forto  volvement  and  dedicated  effort.  This  bill  viduai  or  family  who.  at  the  time  such  oon- 

durlng  toe  91st  and  92d  Congresses  to  i  am  proposing  today  Is  an  attempt  to  tribuuon  is  made,  is  certified  as  an  eligible 

date  have  been  relatively  small  In  com-  provide  the  opportunity  for  such  an  en-  recipient  under  subsection  (e) .  but  only  to 

parlson  to  toe  magnitude  of  toe  problem,  deavor.  the  extent  such  contribution  or  gift  is  cer- 

Por  Instance,  child  care  must  be  provided  i  ask  unanimous  consent  that  toe  bill  *'****  "°<**'"  subsection  (f ) . 

if  parents  are  to  work.  Jobs  must  be  found  be  printed  in  toe  Rkcord  at  this  point.           "  <*>  7°^'^  economic  income^-For  pur- 

iS.^  ""S^^^'^''^'  ^1?  matter  how  ^ere  being  no  objection,  toe  Si  was  CL?  ml"^"^'  ^co^e^f^m  XS^S 
defin«i.  are  to  become  self-supporting,  ordered  to  be  printed  In  toe  Rxcohd.  as  ^^  derived,  including  (but  not  umited 
Training  must  be  fortooomlng  If  toose  foUows:  to)  Uie  cash  value  of  food  stamps  or  o«»er 
below  toe  poverty  line  are  to  be  able  to  a.  2438  non-monetary  benefits  received  from  the 
obtain  Jobs.  None  of  toe  programs  put  a  blll  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  contrlbu-  Federal  government  or  the  govenmient  of 
forto  to  date  have  really  taken  on  this  tions  made  directly  to  individuals  and  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
problem,  toe  rationale  utilized  being  toat  families  whoee  income  is  below  the  poverty  wages,  net  earnings  from  self -employment, 
our  country  cannot  afford  it.  I  would  not  l^'*^-  payments  received  as  an  annuity,  pension, 
question  toat  assertion  if  toe  oroerams  ^*  "  enocted  by  the  senate  and  House  of  retirement,  or  dlsabUlty  benefit  (Including 
omanafA/«fw.n^  o«^\^o..»  /ilt-lfli  K^  ♦>!!  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  veterans'  compensation  and  pensions,  work- 
emanatedfrom  and  were  directed  by  the  ^^^^ca  in  congress  assembled.  That  (a)  men's  compensation  payments,  old-age,  sur- 
reoerai  uovemment.  The  cost  would  be  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  a  of  chap-  vlvors.  and  disability  Insurance  benefits,  rail- 
highly  prohibitive.  For  Instance,  by  com-  ter  1  of  the  internal  Revenue  Cede  of  1964  road  retirement  annuities  and  pensions,  and 
blnlng  only  toe  gross  OUtiays,  admlnlstra-  (relating  to  credits  against  tax)  is  amended  unemployment  benefits) ,  prleee  and  awards, 
tive.  and  full  child-care  costs — not  in-  by  renumbering  section  40  as  41.  and  by  In-  life  insurance  proceeds  (less  medical  and 
eluding  land  purchase  construction  or  sertlng  after  section  39  the  following  new  burial  expenses  of  the  deceased  paid  from 
renovation— toe  expenditures  would  be  'action:  such  proceeds),  gifts,  support  and ^Unony 
as  follows :  "Sk.  40.  Dmct  aimpovnTT  coNTEnunoNS.  P»yment8,  inheritances,  and  rents,  dlvldenda. 

Interest,  and  royalties. 

[For  fiscal  year  1972  in  dollar  bilHona]  "(»)    General   Rule.— There  shaU   be   al-         ,..^.  OMtlflcation  of  Eligible  Recipients.— 

FWeral  i?.^*?  *?  *^  !^*"J**l'i^'  "  »"■«"*  J«»l°«*         "(l     HlglbUlty  requlrement.-An  Indlvld- 

Poverty  level:                                 expenditure  '^f  *"  Imposed  by  tiiU  chapter  for  tiie  tax-  ^^  ^^^  "^  ^g  years  of  age  or  older,  or  a 

•1.600    „.  »19.  2  tS^t  ^^-^  amount  equal  to  a  Percentage  j^^    ^    ^e  certified  as  eligible  to  receive 

$2,400    16.8  <*'**'^°***  ^.^^^  '"*'r'"°''  i!l>    °'*B*  certified  direct  antipoverty  contilbutions  of 

84.000    76.6  jmount  of  Mrtlfied  direct  antipoyerty  contri-  ins,  or  their,  total  economic  Income   (other 

$e.600    126. 2  I~"°?»  '^'^*  ^  ""'^  individual  during  tiie  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^  certified  direct  antlpoverty 

.j-rii.i.x..        .0             J         ..  ^i^Sv  tT*^'  *.  contributions)    for  the  taxable  year  Is  ex- 

And  I  reiterate,  toese  figures  do  not  in-  "(b)  Umltatlona.-                                                    ^^  to  be  le«i  than  that  determined  by 

elude  Job  training,  medical  aid,  or  Job  "<1)  ^PPll^^^*^  *?^  ?.***" ,'^?r'^!  the  Director  of  «ie  omce  of  Management  and 

creation   and    it   assumes   toat   parents  c"*"  flowed  by  subsection   (a)   shall  not  Budget  to  be  a  poverty  level  income. 

would  pay  one-half  toe  cost  of  child  care  tS^ha?4r1S?"tSe  SxSfe  ?^^2dS  S         "<»)   Certification  procedure.-The  Sect^ 

nroarams— not  Including  land  nurchase  liT  ^^^^'J°^  t!z.^    ?,     ^^  reaucea  oy  ^^      j^  delegate  shall  provide  for  the  vol- 

pJ^nftr^HTrT «r  ^^nvot^«          PUrcnasc.  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under  sec-  ^^(^    registration  of  individuals  and  fam- 

VpV^p^^li^nln  >^  m»f  ,f ,1  "*""  '^  <"'*"'^  *°  '^'''^^  ""  "^*^  •  '^-  l»es  whS^h  to  »«elve  certified  direct  con- 

Yet  toe  problem  can  be  met,  if  COOnU-  tion  36  (relating  to  partially  Ux-exempt  in-  trlbutlons  and  for  the  periodic  certification 

nated,    integrated     programs    emanate  terest),  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  in-  of  those  determined  to  be  eligible  to  receive 

from  toe  local  level  and  are  supplement-  come) ,  and  section  38  (relating  to  investment  such  contributions.  Any  agency  of  the  Fed- 

ed  by  toe  Federal  and  State  governments,  in  certain  depreciable  property) .  aral  government,  or  of  the  government  of  any 
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state  or  pcdltlcaJ  aiibdlTlaion  thereof,  which 
U  deslgiiAted  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dtiefate 
for  «uch  purpoae  may  certify  Individuals  and 
families  as  eligible  under  thla  subsection  in 
accordance  with  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  by  regulation. 
Any  denial  of  certification  by  any  such 
agency  may  be  iv>pealed  to  the  Secretary, 
whose  dctennlxutlon  shall  be  final. 

"(f)  Certification  of  Contributions.— The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  i»«vlde  for  the 
certification  of  contributions  to  IndlTlduals 
and  families  who  are  certified  as  eligible  re- 
cipients under  subsection  (e) .  A  contribution 
to  an  Individual  or  family  may  be  certified 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  contribution, 
when  added  to— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  certified  direct  anti- 
poverty  contributions  previously  received  by 
the  Individual  or  family  during  the  taxable 
year,  and 

"(2)  the  total  economic  Income  (other 
than  Income  from  certified  direct  antlpov- 
erty  contributions)  expected  to  be  received 
by  the  Individual  or  family  dtirlng  the  tax- 
able year,  does  not  exceed  the  poverty  level 
Income  for  the  Individual  or  family  as  deter- 
mined by  the  I>lrector  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

"(g)  Carryover.— If  the  amount  of  certi- 
fied direct  antlpoverty  contributions  paid  by 
an  Individual  during  any  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under 
this  section  for  such  taxable  year,  such  ex- 


■baU  be  treated  as  a  certlfled  dlreet  anti- 
poverty  contrUnitlon  the  pc^yment  of  which 
Is  made  In  the  next  taxable  year. 

"(h)  Poverty  Level  Income. — ^Por  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
IiCanagement  and  Budget  shall  determine 
poverty  level  inocmes  for  Individuals  and 
ftunllles  on  a  iinlform  basis  throughout  the 
United  States. 

"(1)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  or  hU 
delegate  Is  authorlaed  to  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

"(j)  Croas  Reference. — 

"For  disallowance  of  credit  to  estates  and 
trusU,  see  section  64a(a)  (S) ." 

(b)  Ttie  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sec.  40.  Over- 
paymento  of  tax."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof: 

"Sec.  40.  Dlreot  antlpoverty  contributions. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  Section  643  (a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  credits  against  tax  for  estates  and  trusts) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragn^h: 

"(3)  Dlreot  antlpoverty  contributions. — 
An  estate  or  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the 
credit  against  tax  for  direct  antlpoverty  con- 
tributions provided  by  section  40." 

(d)  (1)  Part  n  of  subchi4>ter  B  of  eh^ter 
1  of  such  Code  (relating  to  Items  q>eolficaUy 
Included  In  gross  Income)   Is  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

"SW3.  84.  AlfOtTNTB  RKOKIVKD  AS  DIRBCT 
AJfnPOVKRTT  OOMTEUBUTKKIS 

"Oroas  Income  Includes  the  amount  of  any 
certified  direct  antlpoverty  contribution  (as 
defined  In  section  40(d) )  received  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  ■jtax." 

(2)  "Hie  table  of  sections  for  such  part  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"See.  84.  Amounts  received  as  direct  antl- 
poverty contributions." 

Sac.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31,  1971,  but  only  with  re- 
spect to  certified  direct  antlpoverty  contribu- 
tions the  payment  of  which  Is  made  after 
such  date. 

Sac.  3.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  Au- 
gust of  each  year  from  1073  through  1983,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  the 
tax  credit  for  contributions  under  section  40 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Of  19(M  upon 
poverty  In  the  ITnlted  States  and  upon  the 
eoontHny  of  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
June  next  preoe^ng  such  report,  together 
with  such  additional  comments  and  recom- 
mendations. Including  reoc»nmendatlons  for 
legislation,  as  he  may  have  with  respect  to 
the  effects  of  such  section. 


EXHIBIT  l.-TAX  RATES  REQUIRED  TO  FINANCE  INCOME-SUPPUMENT  PROGRAMS 
di Ji5iii'inl!i^.!l!!i^,!?Ill!l!!?M."'i?i.'  'c^*^  ?•'**■'  '"?!?*«*!*  ""*  ??""^  ^  ineoiii«;wppl«n«it  profrtmt.  ThM  ntM  ippwr  In  raw  0  «t  t)M  boHom  of  tht  ttbl*.  Th«y  tr«  d*riv«d  by 

wta  of  incom*  supp<efn«nt3,  tb*  inconM  tax  ravanuas  now  (oinc  to  otbar  pfDcrama,  and  locJal  swrlty  panonal  contributions,  l«»  savlnp  iMdapossibia  by  introduction  of  iSeomawpplanrw^ 

(AsMsnts  is  biHioaa  oi  Mtora) 


Bnic.ll.x.M.r.1.  Me«J««f»     „W.i21      ^^O""      „«.400  $3,000  $3,(00  $4,000  $5,000  $5,500  $2,400 

Banc  allowincs  rata rafonn     SOpareant     SOpareant     50pa(tant     50paicant     50parc«it     50pan:ant     50paicant     50panmt       40piHxaot 

lir^FXtea^'oTtKI'pSii-iiiiiii::::::-      \\        \\       "-J       "I       'M       ^^       "^^       '"•'        "■! 

Plus luN  cost  of  ad  to  disablad  and  blind .".'..  L(  LS  \.%  1.6  1.'6  Hi 1.6 Li"  L6 

^^l^X^^SSl^i^rtt:^:::::::::::—  V^       \S       \)       V,       \]      \^,       \\       \s       \] 

^^I^^^S^^^^^'T:^:::::::::^  5:1        \\       \\       \\       W       V,       \\       «;»        w 

(H)  1971  incoma  tax  ravsnuM 91.0  91.0  91.0  91.0  91.0  91.0  91.0  91.0  9L0  9L0 

(»    Plus  panonal  shira  of  sKial  Mcurity  tax 23.1  23.1  23.1  211  211  23. 1  ?1 1  »^  i  n\  mi 

hS    Plus  m  Incraasa  in  F«l.r«  expanditura .!.  Vz  16  l\  SI  2h8  ZiX  52  0  S }  ^\ 

<I0  Equils  gross  Reveriue  raquirainanb mTl  U14  uTt  mTi  wl  mi  1410  iwTl  1802  VHi 

(l)  Less  sjvings  on  othar  Fedaral  prorams™ .5  1.0  2.8  5.2  17  9.0  laJ  S?  2.1 

Equals  nal  ravanua  raquiramanb 114.1  1179  ii«7  1191  1224  i?o »  lu  n  lu  j  mc  ,.,  . 

Parsonat  incoma  tax  bas«> i:":::.::  545  546  506  4«  413  S  337  I75*  12'  Hi' 

Raqttiradavwa|aUxratainparcaiit(M/N) 219  21.6  215  25.4  29.6  35.3  39.8  56.5  S.9  29.3 

I  h^Iw^i.*!!i?.?^i°^.'i**^H  "'•  ""  !!?"•'!  "  ~*'  ^^■'pO.OOO.OOO.  Sourea:  Calculations  of  tha  cost  of  Incoma-supplaniant  paymanti  (Una  A)  ara  basad  on  nHmatsa 

00O»2S5w«,l'^^2-^l5^"!S!!';JS^'x"*''''**™*'^  of  the  1971  Incoma  distribution  prepared  by  the  Urban  Inrtituta.  Flfuras  on  walteraVxpMdttura 

WW)  and  tor  capiUI  pins  (120.000.000,000).  ind  tax  revenua  are  for  calendar  year  1971  and  wera  obtained  by  av«racln|  the  expanditura  astl- 

mates  tor  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  which  appaar  in  the  US.  Bud|at  i*  Brief,  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

EXHIBIT  2.-H0W  INCOME-SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAMS  AFFECT  YOU-SOME  ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES 

-,  ..7'iL**  «*JI'SL^1^*'  '!!'  •""^  ?"  ♦-person  households  at  various  incoma  levels  of  adoptlni  tha  income-supplement  programs  discussed  here.  The  columns  show  the  disposable  incoma  and  tax 
!*2\l!?.  ?^L!ir.  •?  **  *•"!!' «''SrJ*'^'''  ""  L?"'  *V°'  '»'''•'••"  '•HS^  0'  '"""'•  supplements.  With  a  J2.400  plan,  lor  Instance,  a  family  earning  $3,000  would  have  a  net  benefit  of  $900- 
S^.i^Vdi^li'i.lSSroi'tiViS?-.'*,^?!.*  ""Po-bh.  inconwof  $1900.  Under  a  $5.500plan.  a  family  Mrning  $20,000  would  pay  taxes  o'f  $6,200*  wiwi  aubtractad  from  in^m.  M  moo6 
ill;  M?'  t^!!tM"**"*  °*  .*"-*5i'"  =•'«''»«"'«  'eouired  taxas.  tha  table  uses  tha  rates  shown  in  table  3-ratasTu«t  higk  enough  to  raiae  the  revenues  required  to  finance  the  incoma-suppla- 
rS'ite.  r_^'"** .""';!"»''»  *rt*  •"«">«  t*"  '•«"*.  ''»•  *  «»H)ws  the  taxes  that  will  actually  be  paid  In  1971,  and  Mm  8  shdWi  what  families  would  p7y  in  1971  If  thVsa¥e  hSTof  firttw 
Hsea  in  iinaa  i/ — n  ware  in  altacL 

Family  incoma 


$0 


$1,500 


$3,000 


$8,000 


$10,000 


$15,000 


$20,000 


$25,000 


$30,000 


Type  of  plan 


Tax  Dia-  Tax 

(-)  pes-  (-) 

or  net  able  or  net 

benefH  in-  benefit 

(-I-)  eesM  (-^) 


DIs-        Tax 

po«-       (-) 

able     or  net 

in-    beneKl 

(+) 


Oil-        Tax  Div 

pos-       (-)  pos- 

able     or  net  able 

in-    benefit  in- 

(+) 


Tax 

(-) 

ornal 

benefit 

(+) 


Dis- 
pos- 
able 

In- 


Tax 

(-) 
or  net 
benefit 

(+) 


Oi*- 
pot- 
able 
in- 


Tax 
(-) 
Of  net 
benefit 

(+) 


Dis- 
pos- 
able 
in- 


Tax 
(-> 
or  net 
benefit 

(+) 


Dis- 
pos- 

able 
in- 
come 


Tax  Dla- 
(-)  pos- 
er net  able 
benefit  in- 
(-»-)  come 


No  reform 0           0       —80 

1968  flat  ux  « 0            0            0 

i  $2,400 base  altow- 

anee  (50  percent)  .  2,400     2.40O      1,650 

(D)  $3,000  basic  allew- 
,„  „Mca  (50  percent) «.  1 000     1 000     2, 250 

(E)  $3,600  basic  allow- 

ance (50  percent)*.  1600     1600     2,850     4,350     2,100 

footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1.420      -ISO     2.840     -650     5.350 
1.500       -80     2,920      -700     5.300 


3,150 
1750 


990 
1.500 


3,900     -300     5,700 
4.500  0     6.000 

5. 100        600     6, 600 


-1,400  8.600  -2.200    12,800  >-1200  16,800   >-4,400  20,600  i-S.700  24.300 

-1.550  8,450  -2,600    12,400  -1(00  16.400     -4.700  20,300  -S.700  24;300 

-1.300  8,700  -2.600  12.400  -3,900  16.100  -5,100  19,900  -6,400  23.(00 

-1,200  8,800  -2,700"  12,900  -4,100  15,900  -5.600  19,400  -7,100  22.900 

-1,000  9,000  -2,800  12.200  -4,500  15.500   -6,300  18,700  -8,000  22,000 
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$0 


$1,500 


$3,000 


lt,000 


$10,000 


$15,000 


$20,000 


$25,000 


$30,000 


Type  of  plan 


Tax 

(-) 
or  net 
benefit 

(+) 


Di»-  Tax 

pos-  (-) 

able  or  net 

in-  benefit 

come  (-)-) 


Oiv 

'?^  y 

able  or  net 

in-  benefit 

come  (-I-) 


Tax       Dia- 


Tax 

able     or  net 

in-    benefit 

come       (-I-) 


Oti- 

Tax 

Dla- 

Tu 

Di>- 

pot- 

{-) 

pot- 

(-) 

po»- 

able 

or  net 

able 

or  net 

able 

In- 

benem 

In- 

le- 

come 

(-I-) 

eoaae 

(+) 

co«e 

Tax 

(-) 

or  net 


(+) 


Dis- 
pos- 
able 
in- 
come 


Tax 

Dto- 

Tax 

Oiv 

(-) 

pos- 

(-) 

po»- 

or  net 

abia 

or  net 

aMe 

benefit 

in- 

In- 

(+) 

come 

(+) 

COSM 

(F)  $5,500  basic  allaw- 

(G)  $2Vw taL'llS!!?**    *'**"     ^^     *'^*"     ^^^     *•""     ^•""     ^^     "■**  ^    "■*"    -^•*"    ^^^     -^^^    "•*<»     -'•«"    «■♦<»    -13.1«>     16.9M 

(H)  $2Vw Srt'K^'"    ^•*'"     ^■*"'     ^*"     '•^'"     ^^^     *'^"  °     '•'*"    "'•**'     *•**    -^'"    ^*^     -*•>«'    '5,900     ^5.600    19.400     -7,000     23,000 

anoe(35J 
PW<»"0«' 2,400     2.400     1,875     3,375     1,350     4,350        300     6.300    -1,100     8,900    -2,900    12,100     -4.600    15,400     -6,400    18,600        1,100     21.900 


■  The  tax  figures  on  this  Hne  Include  Social  Security  contributions  (5.2  percent  of  income  up  to 
$7J00).  It  is  assumed  that  taxpayers  with  Incomes  of  $6,000  or  less  took  the  standard  deduction 
and  that  taxpayers  with  higher  Incomes  Itemized  deductions  equal  to  15.5  percent  of  incoma.  This 
I  s  the  average  deduction  for  these  income  classes  as  reported  In  the  IRS  Statistics  of  Income,  1968. 

>  Many  families  in  this  bracl(et  may  have  paid  less  because  tbafr  Income  was  in  the  form  of  capital 
gains  or  tax-exempt  interest 


»  The  result  of  raising  actual  1971  revenues,  Including  Social  Security  personal  contributions, 
from  a  flat  tax  on  a  II  income  above  exemptions.  No  deductions  are  aliowed.  This  is  comparaUe  to 
the  tax  system  used  In  tha  examples  below. 

•  Treatment  of  capital  gains  under  these  plans  Is  tha  same  as  under  present  tax  laws. 

•  This  is  the  credit  income  tax,  where  tha  positive  Ux  rata  equals  tha  oflsatting  rate. 


EXHIBIT  1-INCOME  TAXES  REMAINING  1 
II  n  billion*! 


Fiscal  year 

$1,(00 

12,400 

$4,000 

$5,500 

$6,500 

1973 

1974... 

....  $1412 
151.1 

$140.0 
150.8 
162.4 
175.1 
188.7 
2116 
219.7 
238.2 
257.1 
277.6 

$139.3 
149.3 
15a3 
172.2 
185.1 
199.3 
214.6 
232.5 
2516 
270.4 

$136.4 
1415 
151.5 
1616 
170.6 
18L8 
194.2 
209.2 
224.2 
241.3 

$135.4 
141.6 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1910. 

....  1610 
....  175.9 
....  189.6 
....  1813 
....  221.0 
. 2212 

148.7 
156.8 
155.8 
176.1 
187.6 
201.6 

1981 

1(82 

....  258.8 
....    279.5 

215.9 
231.8 

I  United  States  GNP  Is  anticipated  to  increase  8  percent  an- 
nually. Income  taxes  have  varied  between  11  percent  and  13 
percent  of  the  GNP  since  1945.  PrtiecUng  the  8-perceflt  GNP 
gnmth  and  tha  lowest  tax  base,  these  figures  represent  the  pro- 
tected income  taxas  minus  the  10-percent  Increments  tor  walfara 
paymeott,  if  the  costs  tor  various  poverty  programs  ware  to  re- 
main constant. 

EXHIBIT  4.-INC0ME  TAX  REVENUE  REMAINING  AT  CON- 
STANT RATIO  OF  POVERTY  1 

(In  billions] 
Fiaealyear  $1,600   $2,400   $4,000    $5,500     $6,500 


1973 $135.6  $135.4  $134.7  $131.9  $130.9 

1974 149.8  145.5  144.1  138.5  136.6 

1975. 156.2  155.6  153.6  145.1  142.5 

1976 168.9  168.1  165.3  154.2  1515 

1977 183.0  182.1  178.6  164.6  150.4 

1978 176.8  207.2  191.3  176.4  170.8 

197f. 214.4  211.4  208.2  188.4  185.4 

19B0 232.6  231.1  225.5  202.9  195.6 

1981 251.0  249.4  2411  217.5  209.4 

1982 2/1.1  269.3  262.3  234.1  224.8 


■  Thi*  chart  piojMts  the  anticipated  revenue  remaining  with 
a  varying  number  ol  people  below  the  various  poverty  lines. 
Figures  utilized  tor  fiscai  yeer  1973-76  for  $1,600  level  ara 
from  tha  Senate  Finance  Committee  hearings.  They  were 
projected  into  the  other  levels,  a  3.5  percent  increase  wts  as- 
sumed tor  fiscal  year  1977.  and  10  percent  for  fiscal  year  1978- 
12.  The  dMit  also  malia*  die  aatomptions  made  in  exhibit  1 

EXHIBIT  5.-UKELY  TAXES  1971-63 
nnbiUions  of  dollars) 


11  percent 
GNP 


12  percent 
GNP 


13  percent 
GNP 


1971 •1114 

\m '  130.4 

1973 140.4 

ISW 151.6 

IS 1617 

I«7B 176.8 

ySl 190.8 

1978 2011 

1979 222.6 

1980 241.6 

1981 260.1 

19B 281.8 


153.2 
165.2 
188.5 
192. 9 
2012 
224.8 
242.8 
263.6 
284.6 
307.4 


1610 
1718 
203.  J 
2010 
225.6 
243.5 
283.0 
285.6 
3013 
333.1 


■  Estimate. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Txnmnrt) : 
S.  2440.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  con- 


struction of  exclusive  or  preferential 
bicycle  lanes,  and  for  other  pmposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

BICTCI.X  TSAKSPOXTATIOir  ACT  OV   1971 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce today,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  called  the  "Bicycle  Transportation 
Act  of  1971."  I  am  pleased  to  have  Sen- 
ator ToNRKT  as  a  xxisponsor  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  bicsrcle  Is  currently  enjoying  the 
biggest  wave  of  popularity  that  has  oc- 
curred at  any  time  In  Its  154-year  his- 
tory. Environmentalists  are  praising  the 
bicycle  as  a  solution  to  one  of  our  most 
pressing  pollution  problems:  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  It  has  been  said,  in 
fact,  that  the  bicycle  is  the  only  known 
means  of  transportation  that  doesn't 
pollute — and  that  includes  the  horse. 

Health  enthusitists  have  turned  to  the 
bicycle  as  a  metms  of  exerd^ng  the  heart 
and  maintaining  general  fitness.  Since 
Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White  first  recom- 
mended that  President  Eisenhower  make 
regular  use  of  the  bicycle  to  build  up  his 
Yuojrt,  doctors  have  increasingly  turned 
to  the  bicycle  as  a  means  of  coimteract- 
Ing  the  unhealthy  aspects  of  our  seden- 
tary way  of  life.  Regular  bicycling,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  been  found  to  aid  our 
digestion,  aid  the  nerves  by  improving 
sleep  and  maintaining  equanimity  and 
samity.  aid  the  lungs  through  good  tone 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  aid  the  heart  by 
improving  circulation. 

Now  we  find  a  new  trend  in  the  use  of 
the  bicycle,  one  which  I  find  most  encour- 
aging: the  bicycle  as  transportation.  In- 
creasingly, urban  dwellers  are  turning  to 
the  bicycle  in  an  effort  to  escape  traf- 
fic congestion  and  to  avoid  downtown 
parking  woes.  All  over  the  Nation,  In 
communities  of  all  sizes,  efforts  are  cur- 
rently imderway  to  develop  bicycle  trans- 
portation systems  that  will  augment  and 
Improve  existing  modes  of  intracity 
trajisportation.  Rush  hcnir  races  among 
automobile,  bus  and  bicycle  commuters  In 
several  cities  have  focused  attention  on 
the  advantages  of  the  bicycle:  it  Is  fast, 
dean,  healthy,  and  easy  to  pa^ 

Already,  some  15,000  miles  of  bike 
paths  are  in  use,  including  the  332-mile 
Wisconsin  blkeway  that  stretches  fnnn 
the  eastern  edge  of  Wisconsin  at  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  River.  San 
Francisco  has  recently  oiptsaioA  the  Gol- 
den Gate  Bridge  to  cyclists.  New  York 
City  is  investigating  ways  to  make  the 


bicycle  a  viable  alternative  to  current 
mcxles  of  transportation.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  John  Volpe,  has  an- 
noimced  that  his  Department  is  "excited 
about  bicycles,"  and  he  has  expressed  his 
intention  to  make  Washington,  D.C.  a 
model  dty  for  bicycles.  Palm  Springs, 
Calif.;  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Chicago,  Boston, 
and  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  all  have  in  common 
the  development  of  bicycle  transporta- 
tion networks.  The  Bicyde  Institute  of 
America,  based  in  New  York  C^ty,  esti- 
mates that  blkeways  are  opening  in  dtles 
across  the  Nation  at  the  rate  of  100  a 
month. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  example  of  an 
intracity  bicycle  transportation  network 
is  the  one  instituted  in  Davis,  Calif.,  in 
1966.  Probably  no  other  dty  in  the  Na- 
tion has  as  hljgh  a  proportion  of  its  citi- 
zens owning  and  using  blcydes  as  a  regu- 
lar means  of  transpcntatlon.  In  a  cit7  of 
24,000  citizens,  there  are  approximately 
18,000  bicycles.  It  has  been  found  that 
on  one  heavily  traveled  street  in  Davis, 
bicycles  represented  40  percent  of  all 
traffic.  During  the  rush  hour,  90  percent 
of  all  bicyde  riders  were  adults.  While 
a  number  of  features  have  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  bicycle  in  Davis — 
the  presence  of  many  students  attending 
the  University  of  California  at  Davis,  the 
flat  terrain,  the  mild  weather,  and  the 
wide  streets — ^It  has  been  well  docu- 
mented that  the  major  reason  for  the 
success  of  the  bicycle  is  the  existence  of 
a  safe,  carefully  designed  bicyde  com- 
muter system. 

Mr.  President,  despite  all  the  interest 
in  bicycle  transportation  and  the  exdt- 
ing  developments  I  have  Just  mentioned, 
it  Is  clear  that  the  potential  of  bicycle 
transportation  cannot  be  realized  with- 
out the  necessary  environmental  support 
system.  Just  as  highway  building  spurred 
the  automobile  industry,  constructicm  of 
blkeways  is  expected  to  boost  bicycling. 
We  need  to  develop  and  construct  special 
bike  facilities  and  regulations,  based  on 
the  unique  requirements  of  the  bicyde 
and  its  relationship  to  the  overall  intra- 
dty  and  intercity  transportation  net- 
work. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  idmtlcal  to  B.R.  9369,  introduced  by 
Congressman  Edward  Koch  on  June  23. 
1971.  It  would  allow  States  and  com- 
munities to  use  Federal  highway  trust 
fund  money  to  develop  bicycle  commuter 
systems.  It  would  provide  Federal  aid 
for  the  construction  of  exclusive  or  pref- 
erential bicyde  lanes,  or  paths,  bicyde 
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traffic  control  devices,  and  shdten  and 
parking  facilities  to  serve  bicycles  and 
persons  using  bicycles. 

I  believe  the  bicycle  Is  an  important, 
healthful,  and  poUution-free  alternative 
to  traditional  modes  of  transportation. 
Its  use  should  be  encouraged,  not  only 
to  improve  our  individual  health,  but 
also  to  promote  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  entire  community  by  reducing 
pollution  and  congestion.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  bill  will  enable  States  and  com- 
munities to  construct  safe,  well-designed 
bicycle  commuter  networks  so  that  the 
bicycle  can  trvHj  become  a  meaningful 
component  of  our  total  transportation 
system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimcus  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso,  as 
follows: 

8.2440 
A  bill  to  amend  title  33  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  to  authorise  construction  of  exclu- 
siT«  or  preferential  bicycle  lanes,  and  for 
oth^  purpooee 

Be  tt  enacted  }ty  the  Senate  and  flouse  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <n  Oongreea  attembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bicycle  Tranapor- 
taUon  Act  of  1971." 

Sac.  a.  (a)   Chi4>ter  1  of  titte  33,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Section  146.  Bicycle  transportation 

"(a)  To  encourage  the  development,  im- 
provement, and  use  of  bicycle  transporta- 
tion on  highways  for  the  transportation  of 
persons  so  as  to  increase  the  traffic  capacity 
of  the  Federal -aid  systems,  sums  apportioned 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  section 
104  of  this  tlUe  shaU  be  avaUable  to  finance 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  projects  for 
the  construction  of  exclusive  or  preferential 
bicycle  lanes,  or  paths,  bicycle  traffic  con- 
trol devices,  and  shelters  and  parking  facili- 
ties to  serve  bicycles  and  persons  using 
bicycles. 

"(b)  For  all  purposes  of  this  title,  a  proj- 
ect authorised  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  highway 
project,  and  the  Federal  share  payable  on 
account  of  such  project  shall  be  that  provided 
In  section  130  of  this  tlUe." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  33. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  addlT^g 
at  the  end  therectf  the  foUowing: 
"145.  Bicycle  transportation." 


By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina (for  himself.  Mr.  Btrd  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Spong,  and  Mr. 
Eavnr): 
8. 2441.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study 
to  determine  the  best  and  most  feasible 
means  of  protecting  and  preserving  the 
Great  Dlnnal  Swamp  and  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Ibsular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  introducing  today  a  bUl 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  best 
and  most  feasible  means  of  protecting 
and  preserving  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
and  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  llie  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
joins  me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation 
and  I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the 
leadership  of  the  Honorable  Robert  W. 


Soott.  who  brought  to  my  attention  the 
need  for  the  blU. 

This  historic  wilderness  area,  spanning 
750  sQuare  miles  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  was  named  by  CcA.  William 
Byrd.  a  member  of  the  1728  expedition 
which  charted  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  Ck>lonie8. 

In  his  "Description  of  the  Dismal." 
written  about  1730,  Colonel  Byrd  pic- 
tured his  desolate  wilderness  as  a  place 
where  "...  every  season  look(s)  like 
spring,  and  every  month  like  May." 

George  Washington  was  a  monber  of 
the  party  wtiich  surveyed  the  swamp  in 
1763.  He  described  it  as  a  "pfutwlise."  and 
later  became  one  of  the  stocktudders  in  a 
company  which  hoped  to  reclaim  the 
land  and  provide  transportation  facilities 
between  Hampton  Roaids  in  Virginia  and 
the  rivers  and  sounds  of  the  Tar  Heel 
State.  And  between  1790  and  1822  the 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal  was  constructed, 
and  is  today  the  oldest  surviving  artl- 
fldal  waterway  in  the  United  States  and 
an  Inwortant  link  in  the  Atlantic  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway  System. 

Despite  extensive  lumbering  activities 
and  devastating  peat  bog  fires  which 
sometimes  have  raged  literally  for  years, 
the  swamp  remains  heavUy  wooded  with 
cypress,  black  gum,  Jimlper,  and  water 
ash,  and  a'  tangle  of  honeysuckle  and 
woodbine.  It  is  populated  by  many  rare 
birds,  including  the  ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker. Snakes  of  various  kinds  are 
numerous.  The  swamp  is  noted  for  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  especially  in  the  nearly 
inaccessible  Coldwater  Ditch  area  where 
deer,  bear,  raccoons,  and  opossum 
abound. 

Lake  DrumnKMid,  a  fresh-water  lake 
connected  with  the  Dismal  Swamp  C^anal. 
lies  in  the  middle  of  the  wilderness.  It  Is 
the  basis  of  the  Irish  poet  Thomas 
Moore's  poem,  "The  Lake  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  Is  imper- 
ative that  the  remaining  750  square 
miles  of  this  once-vast  wilderness,  the 
inspiration  of  writers,  explorers  and  con- 
servationists throughout  oin*  history,  be 
protected  and  preserved  in  the  public 
Interest.  The  first  step  in  this  direction 
is  a  thorough  and  complete  study  of  all 
available  alternatives,  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  my  bill,  which  I  commend  to 
the  careful  attention  of  my  colleagues,  of 
all  residents  of  North  C!arollna  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  conservations  and  Inter- 
ested citizens  throughout  the  country. 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BKLLMoir,  Mr.  Dolb.  Mr.  Fan- 
ion,  Mr.  Hanskn,  Mr.  Piarson, 
and  Mr.  Stxvsns)  : 
S.  2442.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  re- 
lating to  rates  and  charges  shall  not 
apply  to  persons  engaged  in  the  prodtic- 
tlon  or  gathering  and  sale  but  not  In  the 
transmission  of  natural  gas.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  designed  to  help 
insure  the  Nation's  consumers  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  natural  gas. 

Natural  gas  Is  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant energy  resources.  At  the  present 
time,  natural  gas  supplies  approximately 


one-ttilrd  of  our  energy  demands.  The 
Interior  Department  estimates  that  by 
1985,  gas  will  supply  29.5  percent  and 
by  2000,  26.4  percent  of  our  national  re- 
quirements. 

Also,  natural  gas  is  the  ideal  fuel  be- 
cause it  iKillutes  the  environment  least. 
Consistent  with  our  efforts  to  maintAln  a 
clean  environment,  we  should  also  act 
to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  this 
cleanest  burning  of  all  fuels. 

At  the  present  time  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers are  faced  with  shortages  of  natu- 
ral gas.  We  should,  therefore,  take  the 
actions  necessary  to  alleviate  this  criti- 
cal shortage.  The  bill  I  offer  today  is  one 
such  action. 

The  preamble  of  this  bill  states  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  fimdamental  concepts 
concerning  natural  gas  shortages.  The 
essential  elements  are  that  these  serious 
shortages  are  the  direct  result  of  price 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Power  C^ommls- 
sion,  and  that,  therefore,  pricing  of  tills 
vital  energy  re80im:e  must  be  taken  from 
the  PPC  and  returned  to  the  free  mar- 
ket. The  bill  is  designed  to  relieve  the 
PPC  of  its  current  responsibility  of  set- 
ting the  price  of  natival  gas. 

This  deregulation  would  be  accom- 
plished by  redefining  the  term  "natural 
gas  company"  as  used  in  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  exclude  the  independent  producer. 
Further,  pipeline  companies  would  be  al- 
lowed to  include  the  deregulated  price  In 
their  cost  base  without  PPC  approval. 
Thus,  the  FPC  would  be  unable  to  regu- 
late the  price  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  resp<msibllity  to  regulate  the  price 
paid  to  Uie  Independent  producer  was 
imposed  up<m  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
1954  decision  oititled  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.  against  Wisconsin,  and  others,  m 
this  decision  the  Court  held  that  the  term 
in  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  "sale  for  resale," 
applied  to  the  sale  by  a  producer  of  nat- 
ural gas  to  the  pipeline  company. 

The  decision  shocked  both  Govern- 
ment and  industry.  Most  felt  that  the 
Court  had  erred. 

The  next  year  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress passed  the  Harrls-Fulbrlght  Act. 
This  legislation  would  have  redefined  the 
term  "natural  gas  company"  to  exclude 
the  Independent  producer  from  coverage 
by  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  However,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  vetoed  this  corrective 
legislation.  He  said  that  he  did  so  for 
reasons  other  than  those  pertaining  to 
the  merits  of  the  legislation.  He  made 
this  statement  when  he  vetoed  the  UU: 

Legislation  ...  Is  needed  because  the  typ* 
of  regulation  of  producers  of  natural  gas 
which  Is  required  under  present  law  will  dis- 
courage individual  imtlatlve  and  incentive 
to  explore  for  and  develop  new  sources  ot 
supply. 

In  the  long  run  this  will  limit  supplies  0(C 
gas  which  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  national 
Interest  but  especially  to  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers. 

Others  echoed  these  views. 

Unfortimately,  but  not  unexpectedly, 
these  predictions  of  shortages  resulting 
from  FPC  price  regulation  have  come 
true.  These  shortages  are  not  surprising 
since  the  Supreme  Ckturt  assigned  the 
FPC  the  impossible  task  of  having  to  de- 
termine "just  and  reasonable"  prlcea 
while  operating  under  the  confines  and 
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restrictions  of  normal  regulatory  proce- 
diires. 

There  are  certain  Inherent  defects  in 
price  regiilation  by  a  governmental  agen- 
cy which  result  In  unreallstlcally  low 
prices  and  uncertainty  in  these  prices. 

For  examine,  price  setting  by  a  regula- 
tory agency  is  by  design  a  slow  process. 
The  proceedings  established  by  law  are 
purposefully  d^lberate  in  order  to  assure 
ample  opportunity  for  notice,  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  and  review  of  the  decision. 

In  setting  gas  prices,  the  CtHnmisslon 
receives  testimony  pertaining  to  the  coet 
of  locating  and  producing  natural  gas. 
The  statistics  relating  to  any  one  year  re- 
qaixe  at  least  a  jrear  to  compile  and  pub- 
lish. If  one  adds  to  this  time  the  several 
years  required  by  the  normal  rate  pro- 
ceeding, it  is  obvious  that  the  statistics 
upon  which  rates  are  baaed  can  be  com- 
pletely outdated  by  the  time  they  take 
effect.  Since  costs  have  been  genendly 
rising  over  the  past  17  years  of  FPC  regu- 
lation, the  years  of  delay  constmied  in 
the  normal  hearing  and  court  review  vir- 
tually assured  that  the  prices  set  by  the 
FPC  will  be  unreaUstlcally  low. 

The  probability  of  subsequent  court 
review  points  up  another  Inherent  defect 
in  regulatory  price  setting. 

Subsequent  court  decisions  coiild  re- 
sult in  the  price  being  lowered  by  court 
order.  This  has  happened  In  many  FPC 
area  rate  hearings.  This  In  turn  could 
result  in  the  producer  being  forced  to 
ref  tmd  a  portion  of  the  revenues  received 
from  sales  of  gas  at  the  prices  pennitted 
by  a  decision. 

Thus,  the  final  result  of  a  decision  re- 
mains imcertain  in  the  minds  of  pro- 
ducers as  to  the  actual  price  he  will  re- 
ceive for  his  gas. 

And,  imcertalnty  leads  to  a  reluctance 
to  commit  the  large  sums  of  risk  capital 
necessary  to  explore  for  new  reserves  of 
natural  gas. 

These  two  defects  in  price  regulation 
have  contributed  substantially  to  a  steady 
decline  in  exploration  for  new  reserves 
of  gas.  Consequently,  many  potential  cus- 
tomers are  being  denied  supplies  of  this 
ideal,  nonpolluting  fuel. 

Thus,  over  the  long  term,  the  con- 
simier  has  not  benefited  by  the  regula- 
tion of  the  price  of  natural  gas. 

Instead  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  a  rela- 
tively inexpensive  fuel,  the  consumer  has 
been  denied  the  full  use  of  the  clean- 
bumMg  energy  resource. 

Not  only  did  the  low  prices  depress  ex- 
ploraticm  activity;  it  also  stimulated  de- 
mand by  the  consimier.  Natural  gas  un- 
der FPC  regulation  has  been  a  bargain. 
For  example,  on  a  British  "niermal  Unit 
basis,  natural  gas  is  priced  at  about  half 
the  price  of  crude  oil.  Tills  bargain  price 
has  led  to  expanded  uses  of  natural  gas. 

Tliese  consequences  of  FE^  regulation 
have  led  to  the  present  dangerous  short- 
ages. In  all  probability,  these  shortages 
win  Increase.  Leadtlme  of  from  3  to  7 
jrears  is  required  to  find  and  develop  a 
new  gas  reserve.  Thus,  even  if  explora- 
tion activity  were  dramatically  Increased 
this  very  day,  we  would  not  benefit  from 
this  activity  for  at  least  3  years. 

Natural  gas  shortages  are  especially 
unfortunate.  We  possess  abimdant  sup- 
plies of  undiscovered  reserves  of  natural 
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gas.  Hie  gas  sui^ly  committee,  and  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines,  estimated  that  as  of  last  Dec«n- 
ber  31,  this  Nation  possesses  approxi- 
mately 1,178  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  tn 
reservoirs  yet  to  be  discovered.  lUs  Na- 
tion presently  consumes  gas  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  22  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
So,  it  is  evident  that  we  could  supply  our 
own  requirements  from  Indigenous 
sources  for.  several  decades.  Also,  as  I 
noted  earlier,  natm^l  gas  pollutes  the  en- 
vironment least  of  all  fuels.  We  shoidd 
be  striving  to  provide  abundant  supplies 
of  this  clesm-buming  fuel  In  an  effort  to 
dean  up  our  environment. 

As  we  consider  our  natural  gas  prob- 
lem, it  would  be  useful  to  examine  the 
FPC  brief  tn  the  PhiUips  case.  The  argu- 
ments used  tn  that  brief  apply  today.  The 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Warren  E.  Burger,  participated  in  argu- 
ing this  brief  as  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. In  this  brief,  the  FPC  presented 
three  main  arguments  against  regulat- 
ing prices  for  the  Independent  producer. 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  this  brief.  It 
said  that  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act: 

Plainly  reveals  Congress'  recognition  ctf 
three  functional  divisions  of  the  natural  gas 
industry,  (1)  production  and  gathering,  (3) 
transportation  and  sale  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  (3)  distribution  to  local  consum- 
ers, and  a  repeatedly  reiterated  Intention  to 
deal  only  with  the  abuses  resulting  from 
monopolistic  control  by  the  pipeline  com- 
panies of  the  strategic  middle  link  of  the  in- 
dustry, evils  revealed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  r^>ort  of  1935,  from  iimioh  the 
Oas  Act  stemmed.  The  history,  however,  con- 
tains no  siiggeetion  that  the  evils  of  monop- 
olistic control  were  prevalent  among  the 
independent  producers  of  natural  gas.  .  .  . 

It  Is  highly  significant  in  Itself  that  the 
legislative  discussions  are  bare  of  any  men- 
tion of  even  the  possibility  of  imposing  fed- 
eral regulation  upon  the  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  natural  gas  industry  represented 
by  the  independent  producers  and  gatherers 
of  gas.  In  addition,  there  are  afllrmatlve 
manifestations  of  Congressional  intent  not  to 
regulate  sales  by  producers  and  gatherers. 

This  was  the  first  argument  used  by 
the  Commission. 

The  second  argmnent  involved  the  ad- 
ministrative practice  of  the  FPC  not  to 
regulate  the  producers  prior  to  this  deci- 
sion. Quoting  again  from  the  FPC  brief: 

Beginning  with  [the]  Coiumbian  Fuel  Cor- 
poration [decision]  issued  two  years  after  the 
Oas  Act  was  approved,  at  a  time  when  four 
of  the  five  Commissioners  had  been  in  office 
both  when  the  Act  was  passed  and  when  the 
predecessor  bills  were  under  consideration  in 
Congress,  the  Commission  has  oonslstsntly 
held  that  Congress  had  not  delegated  to  it 
power  to  regulate  the  business  of  production 
and  gathering.  .  .  . 

Quoting  from  the  Columbian  Fuel  case, 
the  FPC  brief  continued: 

In  no  case  in  its  history  has  the  oommlsslon 
held  that  the  Act  gives  it  jurisdiction  over  a 
company  solely  by  reason  of  its  movement 
of  gas  in  interstate  oommeros  on  sales  in  in- 
terstate commeros  for  resale,  where  such 
movement  on  sales  in  interstate  commsroe 
take  place  In  the  process  of  i>roductton  or 
gathering. 

The  brief  continued: 

Under  weU-establiShed  ];vlnclplaB,  such 
consistent  refusal  by  an  agency  charged  with 
administering  a  statute  to  assert  a  ques- 


tioned po««r  is  a  po^rarful  Indication  that 
the  autboclty  la  lacking. 

The  third  argument  involved  the  (Com- 
mission's eiqieTt  judgment  In  defining 
terms  of  an  act: 

By  omitting  from  the  Act  a  deflnltloa  of 
"gathering"  or  of  the  elements  for  fixing 
the  character  of  "production  or  gathering" 
in  relation  to  the  Act's  coverage,  Oongrsas 
Isft  to  the  Commiasloti's  expert  judgment 
the  determination  at  the  term's  scope,  based 
upon  an  appraisal  at  its  ^MolaUasd  meaning 
tn  the  Industry.  Many  decrial  ons  ot  this  Court 
hold  that  where  the  question  Is  oos  of  q>e- 
dfic  appUcatloD  of  a  broad  statutory  tscm. 
the  function  of  the  rwlewing  court  Is  »i™«*«h 
to  ascertaining  whether  the  artmlnlstrattva 
oonoluston  has  a  reasonable  bails  In  law  and 
is  supported  by  tha  evidenoa. 

These  are  all  co0»it  argimients  today. 

Basic  conditions  of  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry have  not  changed  slgnlflcantly 
since  the  PhiUips  decision  was  handed 
down.  Predictions  concerning  the  effect 
of  the  PhUUps  decision  have  come  to 
pass.  Shortages  presently  exist. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  designed  to 
reverse  the  unfortunate  trend  which  the 
Phillips  decision  initiated.  Action  is  long 
overdue,  and  I  urge  prompt  considera- 
tion of  my  bin. 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Rescdutim  45. 
there  is  presently  an  energy  study  in 
process.  Tills  study  is  b^ng  conducted 
by  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  of  which  Senator 
Jackson  is  chairman.  On  June  14,  Sen- 
ator Jackson  stated  in  committee  hear- 
ings that  action  should  be  taken  in  re- 
gard to  some  parts  of  our  energy  situa- 
tion without  fui-ther  study  and  that  the 
natural  gas  situation  was  one  such  part. 
I  agree. 

But,  scone  are  opposed  to  price  de- 
regulation. They  maintain  that  with 
deregulation,  natural  gas  prices  will  sub- 
stantially increase  and  that  such  an  In- 
crease would  not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  consumer.  The  important  ix>lnt  is. 
however,  that  the  consumer's  best  Inter- 
^  has  not  been  served  by  the  past  17 
years  of  FPC  regulation.  The  result  of 
this  regulation  Is  that  supplies  of  natural 
gas  have  been  effectively  dried  up  to  the 
point  that  many  consumers  are  presently 
being  denied  the  use  of  this  fuel,  and 
more  consumers  will  be  injured  as  this 
regulation  persists. 

I  anticipate,  and  Indeed  hope,  that 
deregulation  will  cause  some  beneficial 
changes.  For  example,  the  price  of  gas 
would  most  probably  rise.  Artificially 
contrived  pricing  distinctions,  such  as 
"old-new"  and  "off-shore-on-shore," 
woidd  be  abolished.  Tlie  price  of  gas 
would  be  based  on  BTD  nrntent  on  a 
c(»npetltive  iMsls  with  other  fuels. 

Moreover,  when  a  gas  purchase  con- 
tract expired,  the  producer  and  the  pipe- 
line company  would  be  at  liber^  to 
negotiate  a  new  price.  Tliese  negotiations 
would  take  into  account  the  normal  fac- 
tors of  the  free  market  such  as  the  avail- 
ability of  gas  In  relation  to  demand,  the 
rdi^lve  ease  and  convenience  of  handling 
and  transporting  it,  and  polluting  char- 
acteristics. I  would  anticipate  that  the 
free  maitet  negotiations  which  take 
these  factors  into  account  would  prob- 
ably result  in  a  reasonable  price  being 
paid  for  this  ideal  f ueL  And  this  hli^m-. 
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reaacmable  price  would  result  in  In- 
creased quantities  of  natural  gas  for 
consumers. 

I  am  certain  that  by  returning  the 
pricing  of  natural  gas  to  the  free  market, 
the  necessary  amounts  of  risk  capital 
wUl  be  forthcoming  to  ezidore  for  and 
develop  our  abundant  undiscovered  re- 
serves of  this  ideal  fuel. 

Tlien  and  (»ily  then  will  the  best 
interests  of  the  consumer  be  protected. 
Any  oompromlae  short  of  complete  price 
deregulation  will  (miy  result  in  continued 
and  intensifled  shortages. 

Again.  I  urge  prompt  consideration  of 
mybilL 

lilr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
hm>py  to  Join  my  distinguished  coUeague, 
the  Senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  in  the  Introduction  of  this  sorely 
needed  legislation. 

Ilie  entire  history  of  producer  well- 
head regulation  of  the  price  of  gas  proves 
beyond  any  doubt  that  the  system  has 
failed.  As  any  economist  knows,  the 
surest  way  to  create  a  shortage  of  any 
commodity  is  to  put  a  price  celling  on  it. 
The  able  Senator  from  Texas  and  I 
have  warned  time  and  again  during  the 
past  few  years  that  the  Nation  is  facing 
an  energy  crisis.  We  have  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  the  warning  of  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  energy,  both  in  and 
out  of  government,  that  this  Nation's 
self-sufflciency  in  energy  Is  fast  dlsap- 
I>earing. 

Last  winter  there  was  a  very  real 
threat  of  actual  fuel  shortages  in  parts 
of  the  country.  A  concerted  and  coordi- 
nated effort  by  government  and  indus- 
try prevented  any  actual  suffering. 

But  the  gas  shortage  is  not  simply 
threatening,  it  is  here  as  Forbes  Maga- 
zine pointed  out  in  its  issue  of  August  1. 
Last  winter,  cities  like  Cleveland  were 
80  short  of  supplies  that  industry  had  to 
shut  down  for  brief  periods  to  conserve 
fuel  for  space  heating.  One  after  another 
of  the  major  gas  companies  have  an- 
nounced they  wUl  take  on  no  new  large 
industrial  customers  for  lack  of  addi- 
tional supplies.  New  York  State,  a  recent 
Public  Service  Coihmifislon  study  indi- 
cated, will  be  short  by  25  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  tills  year  and  probably  50 
billion  in  1972. 

A  number  of  companies,  headed  by  El 
Paso  Natural  Gas,  are  attempting  to 
supplement  their  supplies  by  Importing 
high-coet  liquefied  natural  gas  from 
Iflaoes  like  Algeria  and  Nigeria.  This  in 
a  recession  year. 

Last  week  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  legislation  to 
establish  a  Coal  Oasiflcation  Develop- 
ment Corp.  Intended  to  provide  a  frame- 
woric  for  government  and  industry  to 
cooperate  in  the  vital  task  of  bringing 
the  technology  of  coal  gasification  to 
commercial  realization. 

Undoubtedly  all  available  sources  of 
energy  will  be  needed  in  the  future  if 
this  country  is  to  continue  as  the  world's 
Industrial  leader  but  for  the  immediate 
and  short-term  future,  coal  gasification 
and  imported  liquefied  natural  gas  would 
be  strictly  supplemental  to  domestic 
natural  gas  and  would  cost  substantially 
mtnre. 
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But,  as  my  able  colleague  from  Texas 
has  pointed  out,  we  have  the  gas  and 
the  ability  to  develop  it  if  we  are  willing 
to  face  reality. 

Reliable  sources — the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Petroleum  Geologists,  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council,  the  Ccdorado 
School  of  Mines,  and  others — maintain 
that  more  oil  and  gas  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  continoital  United  States 
and  Alaska  than  has  been  produced.  But 
it  wiU  not  be  discovered  and  produced 
at  prevailing  prices. 

The  headline  on  the  Forbes  magazine 
article  on  U.S.  self-sufQciency  in  raw  ma- 
terials and  energy  expressed  the  problem 
briefly  and  succinctly: 

Yoa  a«t  Wh»t  You  P»y  Ftor— 

"The  price  of  Mlf-«ulBelenoy  Is  high.  But 
If  we  are  not  prepared  to  pay  It.  tbe  price  of 
dependence  could  be  hi^ur." 

The  Eastern  oil  bloc  coimtries — the 
OrganizaticMi  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries — control  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  present  known  oU 
reserves  and  they  have  the  power  to  turn 
this  vital  resource  off  or  on  at  will. 

Last  winter's  threat  was  brought  on  by 
events  in  that  area  resulting  in  a  tanker 
and  actual  oil  shortage.  A  crisis  was  pre- 
vented by  the  ability  and  flexibility  of  the 
U.S.  domestic  industry  and  a  ctishlon  of 
producing  capacity  that  is  fast  disap- 
pearing. 

Until  nuclear  power  becomes  a  real 
factor  in  supplying  the  Nation's  insatia- 
ble energy  appetite,  the  development  of 
our  own  fossil  energy  resources  is  the 
only  real  answer  to  our  energy  problems 
for  the  next  2  or  3  decades. 

This  bill  would  allow  natural  gas  to 
compete  with  other  fuels  in  the  open 
market  and  determine  its  true  market 
value  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  discover- 
ing and  producing  the  abimdant  supplies 
still  remaining  but  which  catmot  and  wUl 
not  be  produced  under  a  cimibersome  and 
discriminatory  regulatory  system. 

I  hope  other  Senators  will  Join  In  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  which  offers  one 
of  the  quickest  and  simplest  solutions  to 
the  Nation's  energy  problems. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

S.  2443.  A  bill  to  amend  section  214  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  to 
authorize  assistance  to  schools  and  hos- 
pitals abroad  which  are  under  the  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  of  United 
States  citizens.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 
AMKifOMxirr  TO  rOBxioN  AssxaTAMCx  ACT  or  IMl 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
work  being  done  in  foreign  nations  by 
Americans  who  have  founded  and  now 
administer  hoq>ltals  and  schools  de- 
serves the  support  of  this  Government. 
Such  support  was  granted  by  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  but  was  restricted 
to  those  institutions  founded  or  spcm- 
sored  oy  Americans.  Those  schools  and 
hospitals  founded  imder  other  auspices 
but  which  nevertheless  are  nm  by 
Americans  similarly  merit  assistance 
from  this  country.  This  bill  would  amend 
the  foreign  assistance  act  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  such  institutions  to 
receive  funds  from  this  Oovernment  for 
their  work. 


This  course  of  action  would  help  forge 
links  of  cooperation  between  this  coun- 
try and  developing  nations.  It  would  per- 
mit the  umtinuation  and  expansion  of 
many  worthwhile  endeavors.  For  exam- 
ple, the  University  of  Bombay  schools  of 
social  work  has  been  training  Indian  so- 
cial workers  for  13  years,  but  the  Ameri- 
can administrator's  efforts  are  hampered 
by  a  severe  lack  of  funds.  Directing  this 
coimtry's  attention  and  aid  toward  this 
situation  and  that  of  other  Americans 
who  are  trying  to  aid  developing  peoples 
is  necessary  and  proper.  The  most  effec- 
tive foreign  aid  is  administered  not  from 
one  nation  to  another,  but  from  one  per- 
son to  another,  and  this  action  would  al- 
low more  complete  operation  of  this  con- 
cept in  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c<hi- 
sent  that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ou>  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as 
follows: 

B.   344S 

A  bUl  to  amend  section  214  of  the  Ttevlgn 

Aaslstance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  Mslst- 

ance  to  schools  and  hospitals  abroad  which 

are  under  the  administrative  responslbUltr 

ot  United  States  citizens. 

Be  it  eiuicted  by  the  Semite  and  Bouae  of 

RepretmtaUvea    of    the    United    Statet    of 

America  in  Congreat  assembled.  That  section 

214  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1»«1  u 

amended — 

(I)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (a),  after 
"United  States  citizens",  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "or  administered  by  United  States 
citizens  who  assure  the  President  that  they 
wUl  have  responsibility  for  administering  the 
funds  made  avaUable  under  this  section."; 
and 

O)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (b)  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  administered  by  United  State* 
citizens  who  assure  the  President  that  they 
wUl  have  responsibility  for  administering  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  section". 


By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
8.  2444.  A  bill  to  protect  producers'  in- 
come when  rebuilding  reserve  stocks  of 
feed  grains  and  wheat,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A   Bnx  TO  BXLP  AOKICDLTTTU 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  stu- 
dents of  agricultural  programs  and  leg- 
islation are  concerned  that  the  expected 
overproduction  and  possible  record 
crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  will  result 
in  a  sharp  drop  in  market  prices  when 
the  new  crops  of  com,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  grain  sorghums  are  tiarvested  this 
year. 

Already  the  futures  markets  for  these 
commodities  show  signs  of  weakness,  as 
traders  begin  to  sell  contracts. 

To  provide  a  protection  against  pos- 
sible ruinous  grain  prices  in  those  years 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
instituted  a  crop  adjustment  program, 
the  legislation  I  propose  would  provide 
a  floor  price  for  feed  grains  and  wheat 
to  protect  farmers  from  low  prices  caused 
by  excessive  overproduction. 

This  bill  also  would  permit  the  pro- 
ducer to  store  his  crop  for  3  years  instead 
of  1;  and  repay  his  price  support' loan 
at  any  time  during  that  period.  If  at  any 
time  during  that  period  that  the  pro- 
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duoer  has  his  crop  in  storage,  the  price 
of  the  commodity  reaches  100  percent  of 
parity,  tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
call  the  loans. 

In  order  that  Senator  Talmadob  and 
members  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee may  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
this  bill,  I  am  introducing  said  bill  for 
proper  reference  and  £uk  unanimous 
consent  that  it  he  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoed,  as 
follows: 

8.  2444 

A   bill   to  protect  producers'  income  when 

rebuilding  reserve  stocks  of  feed  grains  and 

wheat,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

BMcnon  1.  (a)  Section  105(a)(1)  of  the 
Agrictiltural  Act  of  1940,  as  amended  by 
section  501  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "United 
States"  the  following:  "Whenever  the  Secre- 
tary announces  any  feed  grain  adjustment 
program  wlilch  will  result  in  an  addition  to 
reserve  stocks  (of  com,  barley,  oats,  rye,  or 
grain  sorghums),  the  mlnlmTim  loan  rates 
Available  to  producers  (of  com,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  or  grain  sorghums)  during  that  crop 
year  shall  be  Increased  by  at  least  25  per 
oentiun". 

(b)  Such  section  105(a)(1)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Each  loan  made  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  provide 
for  a  repayment  period  of  three  crop  years 
unless  the  debtor  requests  a  repayment  pe- 
riod of  less  than  three  crop  years.  However, 
any  stich  loan  may  be  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  if  the  national  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers,  for  the  feed  grain 
for  which  such  loan  was  made,  during  the 
first  five  months  of  any  marketing  year  for 
such  feed  grain  which  falls  within  such 
three-year  period  is  at  lecut  equal  to  the  fuU 
parity  price  of  such  feed  grain  as  of  the 
beginning  of  such  marketing  year." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  107(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  section  401 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "$1.26  per  bushel"  the 
following:  ":  Provided  further,  That  when- 
ever the  Secretary  announces  any  wheat  ad- 
justment program  which  will  result  In  an 
addition  to  reserve  stocks,  the  minimiun  loan 
level  available  to  producers  during  that  crop 
year  shall  be  Increased  by  at  least  26  per 
centum". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Each  loan  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  provide  for  a  repay- 
ment period  of  three  crop  years  unless  the 
debtor  requests  a  repayment  period  of  leas 
than  three  crop  years.  However,  any  such 
loan  may  be  terminated  by  the  Secretary  If 
the  national  average  market  price  received 
by  farmers  during  the  first  five  months  of 
any  marketing  year  which  falls  within  such 
three-year  period  is  at  least  equal  to  the  full 
parity  price  of  wheat  as  of  the  beginning 
of  such  marketing  year." 

Skc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
1  and  2  of  thU  Act  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  1971  crops  of  corn,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  grain  sorghxune,  and  wheat. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2445.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  na- 
tionwide registration  of  voters  for  Fed- 
eral elections.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

RinaUI.  VOm   REdSTSATION   ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  in- 
troduce the  Federal  Voter  Registration 


Act  which  wUl  enable  citizens  to  register 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections  at  the  same 
time  they  file  their  Federal  Income  tax 
returns. 

This  act  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  mail  all  taxpayers  voter  reg- 
istration forms  with  the  IRS  1040  forms. 
After  the  form  is  completed,  forwarded 
and  checked  for  compliance  with  State 
election  laws,  the  taxpayers  would  be 
sent  a  Federal  Voter  Registration  Cer- 
tificate. Citizens  who  do  not  file  a  tax 
return  could  obtain  a  voter  registration 
application  to  be  mailed  to  the  Interna] 
Revenue  Service  at  their  local  post 
office. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation is  in  the  best  Interest  of  taxation 
with  representation. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the  Fed- 
eral Voter  Registration  Act  will  not 
eliminate  constitutional  State  registra- 
tion laws.  State  registration  rhnnnHw  vm 
continue  to  be  avaUable.  But  this  new 
act  will  provide  an  additional  and  simidl- 
fied  way  of  registering,  removing  ob- 
stacles to  registration  and  bringing  more 
citizens  into  polling  places  across  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Federal  Voter  Registration 
Act  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as 
follows: 

aa44s 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  nationwide  registra- 
tion of  voters  for  Federal  eleettooe 
Ba  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Federal 
Voter  Registration  Act". 

RXOI8TKATIOK  FOB1C8 

SBC.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare.  In 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and 
the  election  officials  of  the  various  States, 
a  standard  form  which  may  be  used  to  reg- 
ister to  vote  in  Federal  elections  by  any  citi- 
zen who  IB  qualified  to  register  for  voting  in 
such  elections.  Two  copies  of  such  form 
shall  be  included  with  each  income  tax  re- 
turn mailed  to  a  taxpayer  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  additional  copies  of 
such  form  shall  be  available  at  any  Internal 
Revenue  Service  office.  The  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  arrangements  with  the  Postmaster 
General  imdei  which  additional  c(q;>les  of 
such  form  shall  be  available  in  each  post  of- 
fice. The  Secretary  shall  undertake  to  notify 
persons  who  do  not  receive  such  forms  by 
maU  of  their  right  to  register  to  vote  by 
using  such  forms.  Such  notification  shall  be 
by  public  advertisement  or  such  other  means 
as  may  be  effective.  Where  appropriate,  such 
notification  and  such  forms  shall  be  In  Xng- 
llsh  and  in  the  predominant  non-KngJlsh 
language  used  In  an  area: 

(b)  Any  person  who  elects  to  register  for 
voting  in  Federal  elections  using  the  form 
provided  imder  subsection  (a)  shall  com- 
plete such  form  and  sign  it.  The  completed 
form  shall  be  returned  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  such  person  shall  be  regis- 
tered to  vote  in  Federal  elections  In  the  State 
In  which  he  resides.  In  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, if  such  person  is  otherwise  qualified 
to  vote  in  such  Federal  election. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  to  any  per- 
son registered  to  vote  in  Federal  elections 
\mder  this  section  a  certificate  of  registration 
which  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
prima  fade  evidence  of  such  registration. 


tamam  to  rats  MiMonam  onaouLa 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  preacrlbe,  there  shall  be  for- 
niahed  to  the  i4>proi»late  eleotion  oflldsls 
of  any  Staite  all  neoeseary  and  apprmaiate 
Infonnailon  regarding  parsons  registered 
under  seetloii  8  to  vote  In  Federal  ejections 
held  In  suoh  State.  On  and  after  the  time 
such  inHormatloa  has  been  so  farmslied  to 
the  appropriate  Section  officials  of  any  State 
in  the  case  ot  any  person,  such  person  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  met  all  the  requirements 
for  registration  for  voting  tn  Federal  elee- 
tions  held  in  such  State.  Any  such  regtstra- 
tion  for  voting  shall  omtlnue  in  effect  for 
the  same  period  of  time  it  would  have  been 
In  effect  had  sooh  person  registered  under 
the  appUoabto  State  Uw. 

(b)  Registration  under  this  section  ot  any 
person  for  voting  In  Federal  elections  held 
In  any  Staite  ahaU  constitute  valid  registra- 
tion for  voting  In  elections  held  In  such 
State  other  than  Federal  eleotloos  when- 
ever the  laws  ot  suoh  State  so  provide. 

RoaiBmoM  ov  natioitai.  bioirkt 
Sac.  4.  No    national    registry    of    persons 
shall  be  compiled  or  maintained  from  In- 
formation derived  under  this  Act. 

KEPOBT  BT  SaCSXTAaT 

Sao.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Oongreas  one  year  tram  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  with  respect  to  registra- 
tion of  voters  under  this  Act  together  with 
any  recommendations  he  may  have,  includ- 
ing recommendations  for  addltloixal  legisla- 
tion, for  the  mere  effective  adminlstratlOD 
of  voter  registration  under  this  Act. 

rDIAI.TXB 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  (11) 
(C)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966  shall 
apply  to  false  registration  und«r  this  Act 
and  other  fraudulent  acts  and  oon^>iracies 
In  connection  with  this  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  State  or  poUtlcal 
subdivision  is  denying  (»  attempting  to 
deny  to  any  person  the  right  to  vote  In  any 
election  in  violation  of  this  Act,  he  may  in- 
stitute for  the  United  States,  or  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  an  action  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance 
with  seotions  1391  through  1393  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  for  a  restraining  order, 
a  preliminary  or  permcuient  injunction,  or 
such  other  order  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
An  action  under  this  section  shaU  be  heard 
and  determined  by  a  ooiut  of  three  Judges 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2282  of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtee  Code  and 
any  appeal  shall  be  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  Any  person  who  deprives,  or  attempts 
to  deprive,  any  other  pMson  of  any  right 
secured  by  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  ln^>rl8oned 
not  more  than  five  yetuv,  or  both. 

KSUULATIONS 

Sac.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  suoh 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provtstons  of  this  Act. 

uariMiTioHS 
See.  8.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "State"  means  each  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(2)  "Federal  election"  means  any  general, 
special,  or  primary  election  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  any  candidate  for  elec- 
tion, or  electing  any  candidate,  as  President, 
Vice  President,  presidential  elector.  Senator. 
Repreeentative,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to  the  Congress;  and 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreasTuy  or  his  delegate. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
8.  344«.  A  bill  to  establish  a  special 
fund  in  the  Treasmy,  consisting  of  excess 
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sugar  ezclM  tax  collections,  to  enaUe 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct 
research  into  environmental  problems 
arising  in  the  production,  proceasing.  and 
refining  of  sugar.  Referred  to  the  Oom- 
mltte  on  Finance. 

BVtULR  XKVIBONllXIfTAL  *ZSXAaCH 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago.  the  Congress  passed  a  measure 
which  would  extend  for  3  years  the  n.8. 
sugar  program.  At  that  time,  I  pointed 
out  that  this  program  operates  on  two 
key  mechanisms  which  serve  to  make  it 
uniqiie  and  to  dlstlngulah  it  from  any 
other  agricultural  program  currently  op- 
erating in  this  ooimtry.  Today,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  measure  which  will  eapltaUze 
on  the  uniqumees  of  this  policy  and  wUl 
benefit  not  only  the  sugar  Industry  but 
the  entire  agricultural  community  and 
the  American  consumer. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
establish  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
conduct  research  into  the  environmen- 
tal problems  arising  in  the  production, 
processing,  imd  refining  of  sugar.  Before 
going  into  an  explanation  of  the  leg- 
islation. I  would  like  to  briefiy  outline 
that  part  of  the  sugar  program  which 
makes  this  proposal  possible.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  tax  pasmimt  provision  in 
the  Sugar  Act.  This  mechanism  operates 
as  foUows: 

The  sug&r  Industry  pays  an  excise  tax 
of  50  cents  on  every  100  pounds  of  sugar 
it  produces.  The  revenue  from  this  tax 
goes  into  the  general  treasury,  but  is  then 
returned  to  the  producer  who  oon^>lies 
with  ceitaiin  reg\ilatlons  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  act.  As  I  mentitoied  before, 
the  tax  payment  provision  of  the  Sugar 
Act  is  imlque  and  cannot  be  compared  to 
any  other  agricultural  support  program. 
Not  only  is  the  program  self-supporting, 
but  it  actually  contributes  to  the  Treas- 
ury. Over  the  life  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the 
revenues  from  the  tax  have  exceeded  the 
payments  to  the  growers  by  |630  million. 
The  House  Agriculture  Committee  esti- 
mated that  the  operation  of  the  program 
during  the  next  3  years  will  generate 
between  $78  and  $83  milllMi  of  revenue 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  Wll  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  establishes  a  trust  fund  tn 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  be  called  "Sugar 
Environmental  Research  Fund."  It  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
transfer  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  fund,  the  amount  by 
which  the  excise  tax  on  sugar  paid  by 
the  processor  exceeds  tiie  amoimt  paid  to 
the  producers  in  compliance  payments. 
The  moneys  are  then  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  re- 
search into  the  environmental  problems 
arising  in  the  production,  processing,  and 
refining  of  sugar. 

This  legislation  addresses  itself  to  a 
subject  which  has  recently  become  a 
major  issue  in  our  cotmtry — the  environ- 
ment. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  lately  over  the  environmen- 
tal dangers  which  are  a  byproduct  of  the 
process  of  production.  Agricultural  pro- 
duction has  not  escaped  this  assault. 
The  American  farmer  is  presentiy  con- 
fronted with  a  wide  array  of  problems 
in  this  area.  He  is  being  forced  to  adapt 
his  production  methods  to  comply  with 


water  and  air  pollution  attuidanlB,  In 
addltioti  to  being  deprlTed  of  the  use  of 
many  chemicals  which  have  become  an 
essential  factor  In  succeisful  crop  pro- 
ducti<xL 

I.  as  much  as  any  American,  am  ex- 
tremely concerned  over  the  present  state 
of  our  environment  and  I  am  eager  to 
make  progress  toward  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  the  ecological  bal- 
ance we  have  destroyed.  However,  I  am 
Inclined  to  think  that  we  are  approach- 
ing the  problem  we  have  created  in  the 
wrong  way.  I  believe,  we  should  attack 
the  environmental  problem  from  a  posi- 
tive rather  than  a  negative  standpoint. 
Instead  of  devoting  our  energies  to  dis- 
covering and  then  outlawing  the  tech- 
nical, industrial,  and  agricultiual  proc- 
esses we  find  environmentally  hazard- 
ous, why  not  work  to  discover  the  pollut- 
ants and  then  develop  an  alternative 
procedure  or  material  to  which  wiU  serve 
the  same  purpose  without  having  detri- 
mental effects. 

Por  example,  we  have  determined 
through  scientific  researoh  that  several 
of  the  chemicals  we  have  developed  to 
control  crop  pests  are  environmentally 
hazardous  and  have  subsequenUy  taken 
steps  to  ban  the  use  of  such  products. 
This  action  provides  protection  for  the 
environment  but  at  the  same  time  leaves 
the  farmer  and  his  crop  totally  unpro- 
tected. The  farmer  is  dependent  on  cer- 
tain chemical  agents  to  grow  his  crop: 
when  he  Is  confronted  with  the  loss  of 
the  chemical  and  no  viable  substitute,  he 
must  sit  back  and  watch  his  acreage  yield 
drop,  the  quality  of  his  product  decline 
and  his  profits  go  down  the  drain.  He  is 
unable  to  remedy  his  situation  because 
he  has  neither  the  funds  nor  the  scien- 
tific background  to  conduct  studies  to  de- 
velop an  alternate  method  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  his  crops. 

The  plight  of  the  farmer  has  beoi 
grossly  overlooked  by  those  who  aro  con- 
cerned only  with  eliminating  polluting 
agents.  We  have  a  responsibility  not  only 
to  the  agricultural  world  but  to  all  indus- 
try to  go  one  step  further  in  this  matter. 
If  we  are  going  to  prohibit  the  use  of  a 
particular  product  or  process,  we  must 
direct  our  efforts  toward  providing  the 
victim  with  an  alternative  which  will  en- 
able him  to  continue  his  operation.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  we  will  make  much 
more  rapid  progress  toward  flnd<ng  a 
workable  solution  to  our  environmental 
problems  if  we  begin  to  approach  tiie 
subject  in  a  positive  manner.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  accom- 
plishes this  purpose.  Although  the  meas- 
ure is  directed  toward  the  sugar  indiistry 
in  particular,  the  end  results  of  the  re- 
search made  possible  by  this  legislation, 
wUl  have  highly  significant  effects  on  the 
agricultural  industry  as  a  whole.  The 
environmental  problems  involved  in  the 
production,  processing,  and  refining  of 
sugar  are  not  unique  to  that  industry. 
There  are  many  problems  which  are 
common  to  crop  production  and  proc- 
essing of  any  kind.  Any  discovery  which 
enables  the  sugar  industry  to  more  ade- 
qtiately  cope  with  these  problems,  will 
also  benefit  millions  of  other  Amolcan 
farmers,  will  have  far-reaching  effects  in 
the  entire  realm  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 


Furthermore,  the  ultimate  recipient  of 
the  benefits  of  such  research  is  the 
American  consiuner.  Application  of  new 
techniques  in  crop  production  and  proc- 
ecsing  will  save  him  from  the  dangen 
of  environmental  side  effects  and  pro- 
vide him  with  conunodities  of  hit^  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  coets. 

Mr.  President,  I  caimot  estimate  the 
importance  of  researoh  oi  this  nature. 
If  we  are  truly  concerned  with  the  state 
of  our  environment  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  take  steps  which  will  provide  us 
with  some  answers  to  our  problems.  I  am 
introducing  this  measure  as  a  step  in 
that  direction.  I  hope  you  see  fit  to  Join 
me  in  my  efforts  to  take  positive  actions 
to  rectify  the  environmental  damage  we 
have  done.  Merely  expressing  concern 
over  a  problem  is  hardly  an  effective  way 
to  find  a  solution :  we  must  follow  up  with 
constructive  actions  directed  toward  dis- 
covering a  cure  for  the  profdem.  This 
legislation  provides  us  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  Just  that.  I  h<Y>e  that  we 
will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

By  Mr.  INODYB: 
S.  2447.  A  bill  to  permit  a  noncontig- 
uous State  to  elect  to  use  and  allocate 
funds  fr(»n  the  highway  trust  fund  to 
achieve  a  balanced  transportetion  sys- 
tem responsive  to  the  imlque  tranqwr- 
tation  needs  and  requirements  of  such 
a  noncontiguous  State.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
iroNooMrnnroiTS  statb  TKAMSPOSTATioir  tat 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  the  Noncontiguous 
State  Transportation  Act."  The  proposed 
act  would  permit  the  Governor  of  any 
noncontiguous  State  of  the  United  Stetes 
to  elect  to  use  and  allocate  fimds  from 
the  highway  trust  fund  in  order  to 
achieve  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem responsive  to  the  unique  transporta- 
tion needs  and  requlremento  of  such  a 
ncoicontiguous  Stete. 

The  act  is  designed  to  help  solve  those 
grave  problems  which  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  unique  geographical  situation  of 
the  noncontiguous  States  inevitebly  cre- 
ates and  generates  unique  transportation 
needs  and  requirements  in  such  noncon- 
tiguous States.  Almost  everyone  who 
visits  the  noncontiguous  Stetes  of  our 
vast  country  realizes  that  their  unique 
transportation  needs  and  requirements 
are  qualitatively  substantially  different 
from  the  transportetion  needs  of  the 
contiguous  Stetes. 

"Due  to  understandable  but  neverthe- 
less insulBcient  awareness  of  the  unique 
clroumstances  of  the  noncontiguous 
Stetes,  the  allocation  of  Federal  fiscal 
assistance  among  the  several  modes  of 
transportetion  in  the  noncontiguous 
States  has  been  and  still  remains  im- 
balanced.  Such  transportetion  imbal- 
ances in  Federal  fiscal  assistance  have 
produced  the  harmful  economic  decline 
of  some  modes  of  transportation  and  the 
excessive  developmoit  of  other  modes  of 
transportation  in  the  noncontiguous 
States.  Such  developmento  have  caused 
and  will  continue  to  cause  increasing 
hardship  to  large  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation of  and  economic  and  social  dis- 
ruption to  many  communities  in  the 
noncontiguous  States. 
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I  am  proposing  the  above  act  today 
because  I  believe  that  the  harmful  con- 
ditions which  I  have  described  can  be 
remedied  only  by  according  to  the  non- 
omtiguous  States  greater  fiexibiUty  in 
the  use  and  allocation  of  Federal  fiscal 
transportation  assistance.  Assuring  the 
provision  of  economic,  effective,  and  co- 
ordinated transportation  suitable  to  the 
varying  needs  of  travelers,  shippers,  and 
communities  requires  that  the  noncon- 
tiguous States  be  able  to  plan,  design, 
and  construct  transportation  facilities 
and  systems  without  bias  resulting  from 
the  present  funding  levels  and  methods 
of  providing  Federal  assistance. 

The  original  policy  declaration  of  ex- 
isting Federal  highway  legislation,  em- 
bodied in  section  101  (b)  of  titie  23.  United 
States  Code,  states  that  "local  needs,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  suitable,  and  fea- 
sible, shall  be  given  equal  consideration 
with  the  needs  of  interstate  commerce." 
Since  the  unique  local  and  interstate 
commerce  needs  of  the  noncontiguous 
Stetes  require  especial  consideration  and 
treatment,  it  is,  therefore,  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  act,  consistent  with  ex- 
isting policy,  to  assist  in  correcting  these 
transportetion  imbalances,  inequities, 
and  deficiencies  by  permitting  the  non- 
contiguous States  to  elect  to  use  and  al- 
locate  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
in  odier  to  achieve  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system  responsive  to  the  unique 
transportation  needs  and  requlremente 
of  such  noncontiguous  States. 

As  a  last  comment,  I  would  now  like  to 
emphasize  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  the  pr(H>06ed  stct  does  not 
ctdl  for  new  and  exixinded  Federal  trans- 
porta41on  fimdlng,  but  merely  for  the 
more  efficient  use  of  existing  Federal 
transportation  fimdlng  for  the  nonc(m- 
tiguous  States.  Speaking  for  the  noncon- 
tiguous Stete  of  Hawaii,  I  can  state  with- 
out any  hesitetion  that  a  nationwide 
Interstate  Highway  System  has  only  a 
very  limited  applicability  to  Hawaii's 
unique  transportetion  needs.  The  pro- 
posal which  I  Introduce  today  accom- 
modates Hawaii's  unique  needs  while  it 
in  no  conceivable  way  Jeopardizes  the 
success  of  the  Nation's  Interstate  High- 
way System. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
Bsfollows: 

6.2447 
Be  it  enaoted  by  th«  Senate  and  Hou$e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt«d  as  tb«  "NoD-oontlguous 
State  Traoaportation  Aot". 

inniirras  Am*  Fcxpon 
Sk.  3.  (a)  FlndingB.  Tht  Oongreu  hereby 
flnda  that  the  tinlque  geographical  ettoatloii 
of  the  non-coQitlgwnu  Statee  oreatee  and 
generatea  imlque  tiaiiflportattoii  needs  and 
requlremente  in  auoh  non-oontlguoue  Btatea; 
that  such  imlqtM  transportation  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  non-oontlguoue  States 
are  qualitatively  eubetantlally  different  from 
tlie  tranaportatlon  needs  of  the  oontlguoua 
Statee;  tbaX  the  allooatlon  of  Federal  flseal 
aaaletanoe  among  the  aeveral  modea  of  traos- 
portatloo  In  the  zK>n-oontlguoue  Statee  has 
been  and  >tUl  remalne  Imhalanoed;  that  raoh 


tranaportAtlon  ImbidanoeB  In  Federal  fleoal 
aaBlsb&uoe  have  produoed  the  bazmful  eco- 
nomic decline  of  some  modes  of  transpwrta- 
tlon  and  the  exceeslve  development  of  cither 
modee  of  transportation  In  the  non-oooitlgu- 
ous  Statee;  that  such  developmente  have 
oauaed  and  will  continue  to  cause  increasing 
hardship  to  Urge  segmmts  of  the  popula- 
tion at  and  economic  and  social  dleruptlon 
to  many  oommunltlee  In  the  non-contiguous 
States;  that  theee  harmful  conditions  can  be 
remedied  only  by  according  to  the  non-con- 
tlguoiis  States  greater  flexibility  in  the  \iae 
and  allocation  of  Federal  fiscal  traneportatlon 
aeelstanoe;  and  that  aasurlng  the  provision 
of  eomomlc,  eSectlve,  and  ooordlna/ted  trans- 
portation suitable  to  the  varying  needs  of 
travelers,  shippers,  and  communities  re- 
quires that  the  non-contiguous  States  be 
able  to  plan,  design,  and  construct  trans- 
partati<Hi  facilities  and  syytems  without  bias 
resulilng  from  the  preeeot  funding  levels 
and  methods  of  providing  Federal  assistance, 
(b)  Purpose.  Since  the  original  policy  dec- 
laration of  secUon  101(b)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  states  that  "it  being  the  latent 
that  local  needs,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
suitable,  and  feasible,  shall  be  given  equal 
consideration  with  the  needs  of  interstate 
commerce",  and  since  the  unique  local  and 
Interstate  conunerce  needs  of  the  non-con- 
tlglous  Statee  require  eepeclal  consideration 
and  treatment,  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  consistent  with  existing  policy,  to 
assist  in  correcting  these  transportation  Im- 
balances, inequities  and  deficiencies  by  per- 
mitting the  non-contiguous  States  to  elect  to 
use  and  allocate  funds  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  in  order  to  achieve  a  balanced 
transportation  system  responsive  to  the 
unique  transportation  needs  and  req\ilre- 
menta  of  such  non-contiguous  States. 

DDXNITIONS 

Sbc.  3.  For  the  purpoeea  of  this  Aot — 

(a)  The  term  "Federal-aid  highway  syetem 
apportionment"  means  an  api>Qrtlomnent 
for  a  fiscal  year  to  a  State  under  one  of  the 
six  paragraphs  of  section  104(b)  of  title  33. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  term  "Interstate  System"  means 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  described  in  subsection  (d) 
of  section  103  of  title  23.  Umted  States  Code. 

(c)  The  term  "Oovemor"  means  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  State. 

(d)  The  term  "non-contiguous  State" 
means  a  State  in  geographical  proximity  with 
but  not  actiially  bordering,  adjoining,  or 
touching  the  botindariee  encompassing  the 
majority  of  the  several  states  of  theee  United 
Statee. 

(e)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

KixcnoN 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  for  use  In  each  non-conlgu- 
ous  State  for  tranqwrtatlon  purpoeea  the 
amount  elected  to  be  used  for  such  purpoeea 
by  the  Governor  of  such  non-oontlguoua 
State  under  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  The  Oovemor  of  a  non-contlguoua 
State  may  elect  to  have  all  or  part  of  one  or 
more  of  such  non-oontlguous  State's  Federal- 
aid-highway  ayatem  apportlonmenta  for  a  fis- 
cal year  made  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
malrlng  granta  in  that  year  to  such  non- 
oontlguouB  State,  or  to  local  public  bodies 
or  agencies  in  auch  non-contiguous  State. 
Such  grants  may  be  made  In  accordance  with 
the  provislona  of  the  Urban  Maaa  Trans- 
portation Aot  of  1864,  or  in  acoordanoe  with 
any  other  Aot  of  Congress  authcrlalng  granta 
to  the  several  SUtes.  or  pcdltioal  aubdlvlalona 
thereof,  for  pcorldlng  tmrnpoirUMaa  faoiU- 
tlea  and  aervloaa,  including  the  development 
of  plana  for  balanced  statewide.  metrop<flltan 
or  regional  transportation  ayvtema  within 
auoh  n<ni-«ontlgnou8  State;  ezoept  that  not 
to  exceed  one-half  of  the  amount  available  to 


the  Secretary  for  making  such  grants  in  any 
non-contiguous  State  may,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Oovemor  of  such  non-contlguoua 
State,  be  paid  to  such  non-contiguous  State, 
or  such  agency  or  agencies  thereof  as  the 
Oovemor  may  designate,  for  expenditure  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  such  non-con- 
tiguous State  for  transportation  purposes. 
Such  election  shall  be  made  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe, 
within  sixty  days  after  he  certifies  to  the 
Governor,  pursuant  to  section  104(e)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  the  sums  apportioned 
to  that  non-contiguous  State  for  a  fiscal  year. 
In  making  such  election,  the  Oovemor  shall 
specify  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  one 
or  more  of  the  non-contiguous  State's  Fed- 
eral-aid-highway system  t^portlonments  In 
order  to  make  available  to  the  Secretary 
amounts  elected  to  be  used  for  transporta- 
tion purposes. 

(c)  If  the  amount  which  a  Oovemor  of  a 
non-contiguo\u  State  elects,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b),  to  have  used  In  a  fiscal  year 
for  traiispor tation  In  such  non-oontlguous 
State  exceeds  the  sum  of  amounts  expended 
and  obligated  by  the  Secretary  in  such  fiscal 
year  In  such  non-contiguous  State  from 
amounts  appropriated  imder  the  authority 
of  subsection  (a),  then  at  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year  such  ezceas  shall  no  longer  be 
available  for  such  purposes  and  shall,  on 
January  1  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
be  added  to  the  non-contiguous  State's  Fed- 
eral-aid-highway system  apportionments  for 
the  second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  auoh 
election.  The  addition  to  each  of  a  non-con- 
tiguous State's  apportionments  shall  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  such  excess  as  the  amount 
deducted  (under  the  last  sentence  of  aub- 
aection  (b) )  from  the  correepondlng  ap- 
portionment for  the  fleoal  year  in  which  su<A 
excess  occurred  bore  to  the  amount  elected 
to  be  used  for  transportation  purpoeea  In 
such  fiscal  year. 

INTXaSTATX  AFPOBTIONMKNT  ADJtTSTMZMTa 

Sec.  S.  (a)  For  puri>oses  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "Interatate  apportionment" 
means  the  Federal-aid- highway  system  ap- 
portionment for  a  non -contiguous  State's  In- 
terstate System  as  certlfled  to  the  Oovemor 
and  non-contiguous  State  highway  depart- 
ment thereof  in  accordance  with  section  104 
(e)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code; 

(2)  The  term  "Interstate  apportionment 
adjustment"  means  the  amount  by  whl^  a 
non-oontlguous  State's  Interstate  ai^xntion* 
ment  Is  reduced  or  Increaaed  (after  oerUfl- 
catlon  under  section  104(e)  of  such  title) 
In  accordance  with  section  309(g)  of  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956;  and 

(3)  The  term  "remainder  available  for  in- 
terstate construction"  means  a  non-contig- 
uous State's  interstate  apportionment,  leas 
the  amount  which  the  Oovemor  of  the  non- 
contiguous State  spedfles,  purstiant  to  thr 
last  sentence  of  section  203(b)  of  this  Act,  la 
to  be  deducted  from  that  non-oontlguous 
State's  Interstate  apportionment  in  order 
to  make  auoh  amount  available  for  tzana- 
portatlon  porpoaaa. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  interatate  i4>portlon- 
ment  adjustment,  the  amoxmt  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  transportation  purposes  In 
a  non-contlguoua  State  for  a  flacal  year — 

(1)  ahaU  not  (in  the  case  of  a  downward 
adjustment)  be  reduced  by  reason  of  such 
adjustment,  unless  the  downward  adjust- 
ment exceeds  the  remainder  available  for 
Interstate  construction,  and 

(3)  ahall  (in  the  case  of  an  upward  ad- 
justment) be  Increaaed,  In  acoordanoe  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  amounta  so  available  were  pre- 
viously rednoed  under  paragraph  (1) . 

AUEXmtXHT  TO  TITI,a  23.  XntTTED  8TATSS  COCK 

SIC.  6.  (a)  Section  104(e)  of  titte  33. 
United  States  Oode.  la  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "State  highway  department"  the  fol- 
lowing: land  the  Oovemor  or  chief  exeeu- 
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"?K?^«^«'^,^;^''*l?"*''i.^.*f"  .  '*™^  sharing  a  large  home,  older  per-        Minneflota  has  taken  stens  to  i«lleve 

fouowing.  "BuiaB.  reguutioM,  and  stenduds  °'  lace  a  dteartrous  choice:  move  Into    a  State  property  tax  credit  which  aome- 

adopttd  by  the  Sflcreury  for  estimating  the  *°  mstltutlon  or  enter  a  rental  housing    what  reduces  the  oppressive  effect.  Over 

coct  of  completion  of  the  interatate  System  nurut  beset  by  rampant  Inflation.            half  the  other  States  have  taken  <»imii*r 

and  taking  Into  account  au  previous  appor-  About  two-thlrds  of  persona  aged  62     action,  but  in  my  Judgment  further  re- 

uonmenta  abau  prescribe  a  consistent  and  to  64  own  their  own  homes.  But  beyond    Uef  is  necessary 

equiubie  procedure  for  taking  Into  account  age  65  homeownershlp  drops  markedly;        Federal  law  now  penults  taxnayers  to 

amounts  of  apportionments  which  the  Oov-  at  72  years  of  ase  it  Is  SO  iw»rpnt   iPa/h      <i<wtiiX»  TTl  .  _  _.  i"     i  _-T!r7            flri      . 

purposes  under  section  203  of  the  National  ^  **^®  "^  ^^  homes.  As  a  result,  pres-     Itemise  their  deductions.  In  1969,  of  the 

Transporuuon  Developmeat  Financing  Act  f"**  *"  increased  for  public  housing     6.9  million  tax  retiuns  filed  by  persons  65 

of  1971."  for  the  elderly.  Moreover,  the  loss  of  in-     and  over,  only  3.3  million  itemized  their 

(o)  Section  118(a)  of  such  tiue  Is  amended  dependence    contributes    to    declining     deductions.  Thus    even  this  small  aid 

by  striking  out  "On  and  after  •  and  inserting  health  and  morale,  and  loss  Of  dignity,     did  not  reach  over  half  the  rfderhr 

in  ueu  thereof  "Sixty  day.  after".  and  leads  to  greater  pressure  for  other        I  propose  a  tax  credltof  w  to  $360 

AMxirDiaDrrs  to  hiohwat  uevxhis  act  public  assistance.                                          against  unusually  high  property  taxes  or 

sk:.  7.  (a)  Section  ao»(f)(i)  of  the  High-  The  fundamental  reason  that  elderly     rent  paid  on  a  personal  residence   My 

way  Revenue  Act  or  19M  Is  amended  by  In-  pe(H)le  have  trouble  holding  onto  their     proposal  is  closely  modeled  after  the  Wls- 

!!^^    IIL  '^'**"  "making  ezpenditui«s"  homes  Is  poverty.                                          oonsin   and  Minnesota  laws    Prooertv 

SSeS^SLSS'ulTtSi^fhtJS*  ,"7»e  r*"*n  income  for  elderly  heads     taxes  a^cSJ^^Sly^S^ 

SS:^XSSe"p';LSSr?f*£^n  td^'"'^,^^!^  Z^J^'^J^' '^-     ^^^^    *    '^'^    perc^tSS    of 

808  of  the  National  TranqMitattni  Develop-  ^^^  individuals,  it  was  $1,850.                housrtiold  income.  After  determining  the 

mant  Financing  Aot  of  1971."  ^^^  "le  last  decade,  people  over  65     amount  of  the  tax  which  is  excessive  76 

(b)  Section  209(g)  of  8u<*  Act  Is  amended  *i*^e  fallm  further  behind  in  their  in-     percent  of  this  excessive  part  is  relieved, 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing:  come  relative  to  everyone  else.  In  1962,        According  to  my  formula   the  cutoff 

"An  election  by  the  Governor  of  a  noncon-  the  median  income  of  elderly  heads  of     point  is  $6.000— any  elderly  person  eam- 

n5S^^^>^^*^2?***°  ^'^''\  °'  ''''*  '"^««  "^^  50  percent  of  the  median  for     tag  over  this ^^^t  would^^o^ 

portatlon  purposes  In  such  noncontteuoui  *^  Percent.  For  unrelated  todlvlduals  tiie  renters.  I  propose  to  taclude  ttie  latter- 
state  shaU  not  be  taken  Into  aooount  In  ^*™®  ™"°  "^^^^  '^"O""  ^"^  percent  in  1962  it  Is  assumed  that  25  percent  of  the  rent 
making  any  adjustment  under  this  secUon.  *^  *3  percent  to  1969.  payment  is  to  effect  payment  for  prop- 
exoept  as  provided  In  section  204  of  sudk  But  it  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  to-     er^  taxes. 

^**''  co™e  scale  that  the  problems  of  the        A  major  portion  of  those  eligible  for 

*aaanaatrt  to  ubkam  mam  nuifspoBTATioa  elderly  are  most  acute.  In  1970.  27  per-     this  pn^^am  do  not  have  tocomes  high 

ACT  or  1M4  cent  of  all  elderly  families  were  poor  or    enough  to  pay  tacome  taxes.  Ptor  these 

Sac.  8.  Section  15  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans-  ^ear  poor  and  60  percent  of  unrelated     older  citizens,  the  property  tax  relief 

portatlon  Act  of  19S4  Is  amended  by  inserting  elderly  todlvlduals  were  poor  or  near     would  be  to  the  form  of  a  direct  cash 

*"**^"**^i°°  "^'^^   *^"  foUowing:  ".  and  poor.  These  percentages  are  six  times     refund  rather  than  a  credit  asainst  to- 

grants  made  with  funds  authorized  to  b«  the  comparable  figures  for  the  rematoder     come  tax                                   -•        f 

SSSrSiSpSiSS'^SeSSlS  SLS:  S.dS'.s'^SSSr  tn'^r^^  "^  '^°''       The  fouowtog  table  gives  the  maxtoium 

lag  Act  of  1971 "                              *-"»»»—  under  66.  families  that  are  poor  or  near    property  tax  that  is  considered  reason- 

„,^  poor  are  twice  as  numerous  among  the    able  to  the  terms  of  this  legislation.  Re- 

SU.9  This  UiJn^  ^iraBt  «non  tt,.  '^**®i3f'  i"°°°^  Unrelated  tadlvlduals.  lief  Is  provided  for  75  percent  of  the 
nS%!i^t,TofiS^J^^^X  povar^  is  seven  ttoies  as  likely  among  difference  between  one's  property  taxes 
t«mapportlonnienu^nder.acuo?l04(e)^  ***^^^' *  ,  and  tiie  figures  to  the  table.  Thus,  for  a 
title  as,  United  sutea  Code,  foUowiii  the  Property  taxes  senously  aggravate  the  household  with  $2,500  to  tocome  and  $200 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  desperate  income  situation  of  <dder  dti-  to  property  taxes,  there  would  be  a  tax 
zeno-                                                              credit  or  refund  of  $120. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE   (for  hlmsdf  7n^^*!!^^;,«lS.^^^^.,^*  "'^^          Maximum  iuM^U  property  tax  by 

and  Mr.  Nelson)  •  ^'^  elderiy  householders  with  tocome                     household  income  level 

8.  2448.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against  V^f  t' ^^iS?^"^**  ^"*'^,*??'^  *°^2!?P^     Household  Inoome:                                     Tax 

Federal  tocome  tax  to  low3nS)^ta-    ^  ***,  '^^  ^°  percent  of  ttieir  subsist-       si.ooo _ 

dWdiwds^fh^iav^attalnSl^^s  tor    ^<*  *°*»™«  ^  1»6«-  Nationwide,  local       •i.aoo "   " 

them  on  their  naidmoL  ^^  fnr^  ««vh     ^^  biUlon  from  families  with  lnc<«ne  be-       ^,600 40 

SSde^SK^S^tSn^'iHiSJ.  T  !S.i'f^^tSiSS!f S"th^H°',  "^    S:S;::::::::::::::::: ~ 

f«™ito  the  committee  on  Ftoance.      "^LTSuSSTe STeSS'San-    SSS ::":::::::::::  ^ 

^^  ^^^"l^Z^^^^r^^T-^    °^  Agency  and  tiie  Minnesota  Commis-       !!;     """V *~ 

,,     .«^^^  ^^  wonKT  TAZB  gijjQgy  ^  Taxation  illusti^te  the  same       The  cost  of  my  bill  is  relatively  low. 

ib.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  problem.   These  studies  confirm  what    ^  ^^'O-  *^  Wisconsta  law  provided  tax 

totroducing  today  a  bill  designed  to  bring  letters  to  my  office  describe  so  poignantly    relief  of  $7.2  million  to  74.000  low-tocome 

property  tax  rglef  to  low-tocome  elderly  every  day— the  desperation  of  older  citi-    elderly  families.  This  was  less  than  1 

people.  B^  prc^osal  would  allow  a  credit  zens  forced  to  give  up  their  family  homes    Percent  of  total  property  tax  collectlans 

agatost  the  Pederal  tocome  tax  for  that  because  their  retirement  tocome  does    ^  the  State. 

portion  of  the  property  tax  that  Is  de-  not  cover  their  property  taxes  My  bill  will  be  somewhat  more  expen- 
termtoed  to  be  excessive.  These  studies  also  show  how  unfair  the  ^^'  because  relief  is  provided  to  house- 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special  property  tax  really  Is.  For  example  to  ^^^  ^^  "P  to  $6,000  of  tocome.  This 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  been  im-  Biflnnesota  persons  with  an  tocome  of  celltog  is  higher  than  that  provided  by 
pressed  with  the  diflkrulties  which  older  $2,000  pay  6  percent  of  that  tocome  to  <^®  S<**e  plans  presently  to  effect.  A 
wT*^  ^  matatalntog  homeowner-  property  taxes;  at  $10,000  of  income  the  ^**^  family  with  $4,500  to  tocome  needs 
Mlp.  Every  day  I  receive  agonizing  letters  tax  is  2.4  percent,  and  at  $20,000  it  is  1 5  *^  '•^^  almost  as  much  as  an  todivld- 
from  older  constituents  who  are  being  percent.  Perstms  over  65  at  lower  tocome  ""^  <""  'amlly  further  down  on  the  to- 
forced  out  of  their  homes  by  financial  levels  are  especially  burdened.  House-    *'®'"*  *^e. 

Pr^^^rea.  Ijol^  ^ttj  tocomes  of  $1,500  pay  10  per-        ^  addition  to  rellevtog  the  elderly  of 

For  senior  dUzens,  homeownershlp  Is  cent  of  their  tocome  to  property  taxes;    the  burden  of  excessive  property  taxes. 

w^*TiIi^i^#'*'^f*°*°iiS5!2.***°**™'-  ^^  ^2.000  income.  8.4  percent  is  paid    the  law  has  an  Important  side  effect:  It 

deS£M^^,Sj,f^?'f**^  M  property  tax.  and  at  $3,000  tocome.  6.4    makes  the  overall  tax  system  less  regres- 

dedlne  to  tiie  traditions  of  ttie  extended  percent                                                       slve  hy  transferring  tocome  f nan  tht 
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general  taxpaytog  population  to  elderly 
people  who  are  poor. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  Nation  has  failed 
to  adequately  fulfill  its  obligations  to  its 
senior  citizens.  The  beneficiaries  of  my 
bill  have  been  paying  taxes  for  over  40 
3rears.  I  think  we  can  afford  to  give  them 
sufficient  tax  relief  so  that  they  are  not 
forced  to  reltoquish  their  homes.  I  think 
we  owe  them  at  least  this  much. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  to  the  Rxcoao  at 
this  potot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rxcord.  as 
foUows: 

8.3448 

A  bUl  to  allow  a  credit  against  ^dersl 
income  tax  to  low-Income  individuals  who 
have  attained  age  68  for  State  and  local 
property  taxes  paid  by  them  on  their  resi- 
dences, and  for  rent  considered  as  taxes  paid 
by  them. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  ot 
chi4>ter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  Is 
amended  by  renimibenng  section  40  as  41. 
and  by  inserting  after  section  39  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  40.  Residential  property  taxes  and  rent 
paid  by  Individuals  who  have 
attained   age   66. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
66  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  and 
whose  household  income  for  the  taxable  year 
does  not  exceed  (6.000  ($3,000.  In  the  case 
of  a  married  Individual  filing  a  separate  re- 
turn), there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  an 
amount,  determined  under  subsection  (b), 
of  State  and  local  property  taxes  paid  by  him 
during  the  taxable  year  for  property  used 
and  used  by  him  as  his  principal  residence, 
and  of  rent  considered  as  taxes  paid  by  ^tm 
during  the  taxable  year  for  property  used 
by  him  as  his  principal  residence. 

"(b)  Amoimt  of  Credit.— 

"(1)  General  rule. — Except  to  the  case  of 
a  married  Individual  who  files  a  separate  re- 
turn, the  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  Is  an  amount  equal  to  76  percent 
of  BO  much  as  does  not  exceed  9360  of  the 
State  and  local  property  taxes  paid  by  him 
during  the  taxable  year  on  property  owned 
and  used  by  him  as  his  principal  residence 
and  rent  considered  as  taxes  paid  by  Mm 
during  the  taxable  year  for  property  used 
by  him  as  his  prtodpal  residence,  reduced 
by  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  3  percent  of  so  much  of  his  house- 
hold income  as  exceeds  91,600,  but  does  not 
exceed  $3,000, 

"(B)  6  percent  of  so  much  of  his  house- 
hold Income  as  exceeds  93,000,  but  does  not 
exceed  94.600,  and 

"(C)  9  percent  of  so  much  of  his  house- 
hold Income  as  exceeds  94.600,  but  does  not 
exceed  96,000. 

"(2)  Married  todlvlduals  filing  separate- 
ly.— ^In  the  case  of  a  married  todlvldual  who 
files  a  separate  return,  the  credit  iinder  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  Is  an  amount 
equal  to  75  percent  of  so  much  as  does  not 
exceed  $180  of  the  State  and  local  property 
taxes  paid  by  him  during  the  taxable  year 
on  proi>erty  owned  and  \ised  by  blm  as  bis 
principal  residence  and  rent  considered  as 
taxes  paid  by  him  during  the  taxable  year 
for  property  xised  by  him  as  his  princi- 
pal residence,  reduced  by  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  3  percent  of  so  much  of  his  house- 
hold Income  as  exceeds  9760,  but  does  not 
exceed  91.600, 

"(B)  6  percent  of  so  much  of  his  house- 


hold Income  as  exceeds  91,500,  but  does  not 
exceed  924160,  and 

"(C)  9  percent  of  so  much  of  his  houae- 
h(fld  tocome  as  exceeds  92,360.  but  does  not 
exceed  98,000. 

"(c)  Definitions. — ^For  pxirposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  State  and  local  property  taxes.— The 
term  'State  and  local  property  taxes'  means 
taxes  on  property  imposed  by  a  State,  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  are  aUowable  as  a 
deduction  under  section  164. 

"(2)  Rent  considered  as  taxes. — ^The  term 
'rent  considered  as  taxes'  means  25  percent 
of  the  rent  paid  solely  for  the  right  to  occupy 
property  used  as  a  prtoclpal  residence. 

"(3)  Household  tocome. — The  household 
tocome  of  an  todlvldual  Is  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  adjusted  gross  tocome,  as  deter- 
mtoed  for  purpoees  of  this  chapter,  of  such 
todlvldual  and  members  of  his  household, 
and 

"(B)  all  other  Items  of  tocome  of  such 
todlvldual  and  members  of  his  household 
which  are  excluded  from  gross  ln(K>me  under 
any  provision  of  the  chapter  (or  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder)  or  luider  any  other 
law  of  the  United  States,  or  exempt  from  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  under  any  such 
law,  other  than — 

"(1)  gifts,  bequests,  and  Inheritances  re- 
ceived from  any  person,  and 

"(11)  donaUons  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty received  from  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(4)  Member  of  household. — The  members 
of  the  household  of  an  todlvldual  are  all 
todlvlduals  whose  principal  place  of  abode  Is 
the  prtoclpal  residence  of  such  todlvldual. 

"(d)  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Husband  and  wife.— In  the  case  of 
a  husband  and  wife  who  file  a  single  return 
Jototly  under  section  6013,  the  age  require- 
ment contained  in  subsection  (a)  shall,  with 
respect  to  property  Jototly  used  by  them  as 
their  principal  residence,  be  treated  as  satis- 
fled  If  either  spouse  has  attatoed  the  age  of 
sixty-flve  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Property  used  to  the  part  as  principal 
residence. — In  the  case  property  only  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  used  by  the  taxpayer  as  his 
prtoclpal  residence,  there  shall  be  taken  toto 
account,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  so 
much  of  the  property  taxes  and  rent  con- 
sidered as  taxes  paid  by  him  with  respect  to 
such  prcq>erty  as  Is  determtoed,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  to  be  attributable  to  the  portion  of 
such  property  so  used  by  him. 

"(3)  Cooperative  housing. — ^For  purpoees 
of  subsection  (a),  an  todlvldual  who  is  a 
tenant-stockholder  to  a  cooperative  hous- 
ing corporation  (as  defined  to  section 
216(b))  — 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  owning  the  house 
or  apartment  which  he  is  entitled  to  occupy 
by  reason  of  his  ownership  of  stock  to  such 
corporation,  and 

"(B)  shall  be  treated  as  having  paid  prop- 
erty taxes  during  the  taxable  year  equal  to 
the  portion  of  the  deduction  allowable  to 
him  under  section  216(a)  which  represents 
such  taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  such  corpo- 
ration. 

"(4)  Change  of  prtoclpal  residence.— If 
during  a  taxable  year  a  taxpayer  changes  his 
prtoclple  residence,  subsection  (a)  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  that  pc»tlon  of  the  property  taxes 
and  rent  considered  as  taxes  paid  by  ***vn 
with  respect  to  each  such  principal  residence 
as  is  properly  allocable  to  the  period  during 
which  it  is  used  by  him  as  his  principal 
residence. 

"(6)  Sale  or  purchase  of  principal  resi- 
dence.— ^If  durtog  a  taxable  year  a  taxpayer 
sells  or  purchases  property  used  by  him  as 
his  i»toclpal  residence,  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  only  to  the  porUon  of  the  property 
taxes  with  respect  to  such  property  as  Is 


treated  as  Imposed  on  him  under  section  164 
(d)  and,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  having  paid  such 
taxes  as  are  treated  as  paid  by  him  luider 
such  section. 

"(e)  AdjTistment  for  refunds. — 

"(1)  In  generaL — The  amount  of  property 
taxes  and  rent  considered  as  taxes  paid  by 
an  Individual  during  any  taxable  year  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  refund  of 
such  taxes  or  rent,  whether  or  not  received 
during  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Interest. — In  the  ease  of  an  imdtt- 
payment  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  a  taxable  year  resulting  from  the  appU- 
cation  of  paragraph  (1),  no  totarest  shall  ba 
assessed  or  coUected  on  such  imderpayment 
if  the  amount  thereof  is  paid  withto  60  days 
after  the  taipayer  receives  the  refund  ot 
property  taxes  or  rent  which  caused  such 
underpayment. 

"(f)  Deduction  Not  Affected.— The  credit 
allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  affaot 
the  deduction  under  section  164  for  State 
and  local  property  taxes. 

"(g)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  ** 

(b)  The  table  of  sectlcms  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  Inserting  to  lieu  thereof  the  foUowtog: 
"Sec.  40.  Residential  property  taxes  and  rent 
paid  by  todlvlduals  who  have  at- 
tatoed age  66.  «, 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

Skc.  2.  (a)  Section  6401  (b)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  exces- 
sive credits)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  40  (reUtlng  to  residen- 
tial property  taxes  and  rent  paid  by  individ- 
uals who  have  attatoed  age  66) ,"  after  "lub- 
ricating oU) ",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "31  and  89"  and  In- 
serting to  Ueu  thereof  "31,  39.  and  40". 

(b)  SecUon  72  (n)  (8)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  determtoaition  of  taxable  tocome  for 
certato  purpoees)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "31  and  39"  and  inserting  to  Ueu  thei«- 
of  "81,  39.  and  40". 

(c)  Section  6301  (a)  (4)  of  such  Code  (z«- 
latlng  to  assessment  authority)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Section  39"  to  the 
heading  and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
tions 89  and  40",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "lubricating  oU)" 
to  the  text  "or  section  40  (relating  to  residen- 
tial pnqMrty  taxes  and  rent  paid  by  individ- 
uals who  have  attatoed  age  66)". 

Sac.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  apply  to  taxable  years  >M»ginp^wg  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  ot  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  JoKDAN  of  Idaho) : 
8.  2450.  A  bill  to  establish  land  use 
poUcy,  to  establish  guidelines  for  its  ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

PUBLIC  UUra  POLICT  ACT  OP  ItTl 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senate  Joioan.  I  said  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  public  land  policy,  to  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  its  administration, 
and  for  other  purpoees. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Cunmlssion  filed  its  report 
to  June  of  last  year.  This  report  con- 
stituted the  most  comprehensive  review 
of  the  public  land  laws  ever  accom- 
plished. The  report  contained  137  spe- 
cific recommendations,  and.  to  my  knowl- 
edge, none  of  those  requiring  legislative 
action  have  been  enacted  toto  law. 
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The  bill  I  Introdiice  today  is  primarily 
a  policy  and  procedural  bill.  The  policy 
of  the  act  can  be  stated  in  one  sentence 
as  follows: 

PubUe  Unds  atiaU  b*  rataliMd  and  man- 
•Ced  or  i11iprM0<l  oi,  all  In  a  mannsr  to  pro- 
Tidt  Vb»  maTiimim  b«neflt  for  tlM  geiMral 
public. 

Section  5  sets  forth  11  goals  and  ob- 
jectives. While  some  of  these  are  restate* 
ments  of  existing  policy,  nevertheless, 
since  Uiis  bill  would  be  a  basic  act  in  con- 
templation of  a  substantial  nimiber  of 
follow-on  bills,  which  follow-on  bills  may 
repeal  existing  legislation  containing 
such  policy  statements.  It  seemed  impro- 
priate to  set  forth  such  objectives  and 
goals  in  one  location. 

Section  6  sets  forth  the  administrative 
rulemaking  process  by  which  agoicies 
charged  with  the  resptmsibility  of  man- 
aging the  public  lands  establish  rules  and 
make  dedsions. 

Section  7  establishes  advisory  boards, 
committees,  and  establishes  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  they  shaU  operate. 
Many  advisory  boards  exist  today,  but 
their  responsibilities  are  nebulous  since 
they  were  established  by  the  head  of  an 
agoicy  and  continue  to  exist  at  his  dis- 
cretion. By  statutory  recognition  of  these 
advisory  boards,  and  by  providing  for 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  their  activi- 
ties, such  advisory  bocutis  and  their  ac- 
tivities vrill  be  more  meaningful. 

Section  8  provides  for  regional  land 
use  coordination  by  authorizing  the  es- 
tatdishment  of  interstate  land  use  co- 
ordinating commissions. 

Section  12  provides  for  public  land  use 
planning.  The  procedures  established  by 
section  12  are  designed  to  insure  that 
land  use  planning  on  ptiblic  lands  will  be 
coordinated  with  land  use  planning  by 
the  States  of  private  land,  so  that  the 
two  land  use  planning  functions  shaJl 
not  be  counterproductive. 

Section  13  provides  for  withdrawals 
and  reservations.  It  limits  administrative 
withdrawals  to  5,000  acres  and  to  a  term 
of  10  years.  It  also  provides  for  a  hearing 
procedure,  and  methods  for  extending 
such  withdrawals  or  Imposing  emergency 
withdrawals.  Congress  reserves  to  itself 
the  authority  to  withdraw  areas  larger 
than  5,000  acres  and  for  periods  in  excess 
of  10  years.  The  Pickett  Act  would  be 
repealed. 

Section  14  provides  for  Judicial  review 
with  respect  to  any  rulemiJdng.  and  such 
review  is  available  to  any  person  or  party 
who  submitted  views  to  the  agency  dur- 
ing the  course  ot  the  rulemaking  proce- 
dure estabUabed  In  the  biU. 

Section  IS  provides  that  1  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  bin.  rules,  regu- 
lations, practices,  or  procedures  must  be 
accom^lshed  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  to  be  enforceable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  l^  be  In- 
serted in  the  RxcoKo  at  this  paint 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooio, 
as  folIowB: 

SxTiOfUBT — 8.  MfiO — ^Puauc  "Lum  Polict  Act 
OF    1971 

Section  1 — Cites  Act  aa  the  Tubllo  Land 
PoUey  Act  at  ISTl." 


FimuifaB  Aifo  poxpoan 

(a)  Contains  20  findings  that  gsneraUy 
would  tranalata  into  statutory  guldallnss  the 
basic  pbllosophy  of  Public  Land  Law  Bavlew 
Commission  (FLLRC)  recommendations, 
with  emphssts  on  equitable  treatment,  and 
coordination  of  planning. 

(b)  Sets  forth  three  piuposes  of  the  Act: 
(1)  ProTlde  a  planning  system 

(3)  btabUsh  supplementary  administra- 
tive procedures 

(8)  Provide  assistance  to  regional,  state, 
and  local  governments 

vmcLAMtnott  or  pouct 
Section  3 — "Public  lands  shaU  be  retained 
and  managed  or  disposed  of ,  all  In  a  man- 
ner to  provide  the  maTitrmm  benefit  for  the 
general  public." 

DxpunnoKa 
Section  4 — ^Defines  13  terms: 

(a)  Public  lands 

(b)  Classification 

(c)  Withdrawal 

(d)  Agency 

(e)  PerMn  and  party 

(f )  Rule  and  rulemaking 

(g)  Order  and  adjudication 
(h)  License  and  licensing 
(1)  Sanction  and  reUef 

(J)  Agency  proceeding  and  aetton 
(k)  Multiple  use 
(1)  Sustained  yield 
(m)  Dominant  use 

OOALB  AMD  OBJXCnVXB 

Section  S — Contains  11  additional  WTMi4«g» 
as  follows: 

Congress  further  finds  and  establishes 
that  It  U  in  the  pubUc  Interest,  and  It  will 
serve  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  general 
pubUc  for  the  public  lands  to  be  utUlaed 
to  the  end  that — 

(a)  Current  and  future  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple are  met  through  prudent  iise  of  both  re- 
newable and  nonrenewable  resources. 

(b)  Lands  shall  be  transferred  out  of  pob- 
llo  ownership  when  in  the  public  Interest  or 
In  furtherance  of  public  p^cy. 

(e)  Unless  otherwise  spedflcally  set  aside, 
use  of  lands  shall  assure  multiple-use  and 
sustalned-yleld  management. 

(d)  Quality  of  the  environment  shall  not 
be  endangered  and  where  feastUe  shall  be 
enhanced. 

(e)  Public  land  management  shall  be  coor- 
dinated with  regional,  state,  and  local  land- 
management  plans. 

(f )  A  proportionate  share  of  projected  tn- 
creaaed  demand  shall  be  met  for  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife,  food  and  fiber  (including 
Uvestock,  timber,  minerals  and  agricultural 
products),  residential,  commercial,  and  In- 
dustrial use  (including  new  dtles). 

(g)  Incentives  shall  be  provided  for  dis- 
covery and  development  of  addltiooal 
sources  of  mlnovls.  Including  off-shore. 

(h)  tJse  of  public  lands  and  their  resouroee 
shall  continue  to  be  made  available  to  per- 
sons and  oommonltles  dependent  thereoD. 

(1)  PoUoe  powers  and  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  public  lands  shall  be  permitted  to 
be  enrdsad  guierally  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments or  concurrently  by  them  and  the 
Pederal  Oovemment. 

(J)  Occupancy  for  a  period  oommenaurate 
with  a  uaer^  projected  investment  shall  be 
provided  for,  as  well  as  eqxdtable  compensa- 
tion should  use  be  terminated  before  eqilrm- 
tlon  of  ttie  term. 

(k)  Participation  by  the  public  In  rule- 
maklBg,  a  waiver  of  sovereign  immunity,  and 
the  rl^t  of  Judicial  review  shaU  be  assured. 

ADMimBnUTTVZ  paocxDxnuB 
Section  6— Utileas  agency  head  finds  VA. 
security  would  be  Impaired.  XoUowlng  prooe- 
duraa  iball  be  adhered  to: 

(a)  Within  80  days  of  this  Act  and  there- 
after as  required.  Initiate  formal  rulemaking 
procediues  by  publlahlng  proposed  rulea. 


(b)  Publish  final  opinions  or  orders  In  ad- 
judication of  cases  and  all  rules. 

(c)  Make  available  matten  of  oflloial 
record. 

(d)  Prior  to  formulating  a  nUe,  consult 
with  advisory  boards,  state  and  local  govem- 
manta.  Interstate  Beglonal  Land  Use  Coordi- 
nating Commissions,  and  others  known  to  be 
interested  (such  aa  adjacent  land  ownen. 
users,  etc.)- 

(e)  Oive  notice  of  pnqx)eed  rulemaking  by 
publishing  m  Federal  Register  and  advising 
Congress. 

(f )  Provide  for  anyone  Interested  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  rulemaking,  giving  him  from 
80-00  days  to  appear. 

(g)  180  days  after  this  Act,  no  adjudica- 
tion may  take  place  excei>t  in  accordance 
with  niles  formulated  in  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

(h)  If  a  formal  finding  of  emergency  la 
made,  rulemaking  procedures  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

(1)  Deviations  from  this  Act  (communi- 
cated to  Congress  and  published  In  Inderal 
Register)  are  permitted  (1)  In  cases  where 
•ecurtty  of  VS.  will  be  Impaired,  (2)  where 
rule  will  have  no  significant  Impact  on  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  laws,  or  (8)  where 
an  emergency  exlsta  making  it  impracticable. 
uuiieceBsary.  or  contrary  to  the  publlo 
Interest. 

AOVnOBT  BOABDS 

Section  7 — ^Establishes  advisory  boards  and 
committees  as  follows: 

(a)  National  Advisory  Boards— 26  mem- 
bers appointed  by  agency  from  among  cross- 
section  of  those  interested;  plus  those  desig- 
nated from  other  departments  and  agencies 
with  similar  interests. 

(b)  Subsidiary  agencies  shall  have  nimiifir 
advisory  boards  with  overlapping  of  member- 
ship generally  permitted  (e.g..  Secretary  tA 
the  Interior  and  BLM  can  have  same  persons 
provided  no  more  than  16  of  26  non-Federal 
members  are  the  same) . 

(c)  Agency  head  shall  designate  from 
among  the  non-Federal  members  a  chairman 
of  each  advisory  board  or  committee. 

(d)  Advisory  boards  and  committees  i»>i^ii 
meet  at  least  twice  a  year. 

(e)  Meeting  rules:  (1)  agency  head  »>f^ll 
approve  calling  a  maafing  (a)  agency  shall 
be  repreeented  at  each  meeting,  (3)  copies  of 
minutes  of  each  meeting  shaU  be  provided 
Congress. 

(f)  Board  or  committee  i4>polntmants 
ShaU  be  for  fovir  years  (staggered  terms) . 

(g)  Statutory  and  administratively  estab- 
lished advisory  bodies,  other  than  those  es- 
tablished by  this  Act.  may  continue  to  exist 
and  be  set  up. 

(h)  Boards'  and  committees'  functions 
shall  be  advisory  only. 

(1)  Agencies  shall  publish  directories  of 
their  advisory  bodlee. 

(J)  RegiUations  governing  advisory  bodies 
may  be  Issued  by  "President  and  head  of  each 
public  land  management  agency"  in  accord- 
ance with  rulemaking  procedures. 

( 1 )  Per  diem  and  reimbursement  for  trans- 
portation applicable  to  Federal  employeea 
ShaU  apply  to  advisory  l>oard  members. 

aaOIONAL   COOBOZNATTOir 

Section  8 — ^Provides  for  establishment  of  an 
Interstate  Land  Use  Coordinating  Commit- 
lUm  to  represent  regional,  state  and  local 
governments  within  an  area  composed  of  two 
or  more  Statee  or  portions  thereof. 

(a)  Secretary  of  the  Interior  LhaU  an- 
nounce creatlcm  of  commission  when  more 
than  one-half  of  the  states  indicate  a  desire 
to  Join  together  in  such  oomnil5alon. 

(b)  Bach  coounlBslon  shaU  establish  its 
own  rules  and  Independently  recommend 
pubUc  land  aotloos  deemed  to  be  In  the  pub- 
Uc Interest. 
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(c)  Each  state  represented  sbaU  have  an 
equal  number  of  members  on  a  commission. 
Section  9 — 

(a)  Authorizes  im>proprlatlon  of  $5  mil- 
lion annually  to  assist  In  financing  the  com- 
mittees and  the  commissions. 

(b)  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authorised 
to  make  grants  to  (1)  states  willing  to  Join 
coordinating  oommlsslons.  and  (2)  coordinat- 
ing commissions  (not  to  exceed  two- thirds  of 
the  cost,  however)  and  to  make  rules  govern- 
ing application  for  such  grants. 

(1)  Secretary  to  provide  regulations  or 
grant  procedures. 

Section  10 — ^Donations  and  grants  may  be 
accepted  by  an  intestate  commission,  whldi 
wlU  be  refiected  In  its  annual  budget. 

Section  11 — Each  interstate  commission 
shaU  report  annually  to  Congress. 

PUUrMTNO  PUBUC  LAND  T7SK 

Section  13— 

(a)  Within  00  days  each  land-management 
agency  shaU  publish  propoeed  procedures  by 
which  land  use  planning  wUl  be  pursued.  If 
there  Is  a  finding  that  some  land  is  not  suit- 
able for  planning,  rule  to  that  effect  shaU  be 
pubUshed.  Copies  of  aU  rules  shall  go  to  Con- 
gress when  submitted  to  Pedwal  Register  for 
publication. 

(b)  Each  agency  shaU  consult  with  persons 
Interested  In  pubUc  lands  Including  the  ad- 
vlsary  bodies  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

(c)  Land  use  plans  shall  be  developed  to 
classify  the  land  In  order  to  obtain  the  best 
net  publlo  benefit.  Management  plans  wUl 
be  developed,  regardless  of  whether  landa 
have  previously  been  "classified,"  "with- 
drawn." "set  aside,"  utilizing  the  foUowlng 
criteria: 

(1)  Classify  no  land  for  disposition  If  im- 
portant pubUc  values  would  be  lost  thereby. 

(2)  Unlees  specifically  set  aside  for  some 
use,  BLM  and  FS  land  shaU  be  managed  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  multiple 
use.  Other  land  shall  encourage  compatible 
secondary  use  (e.g..  Defense  Department). 

(3)  Management  plans  shaU  provide  maxi- 
mum multiple  use  or  compatible  secondary 
uses. 

(4)  Where  an  area  la  classified  to  Indicate 
that  It  is  chlefiy  valuable  for  one  particular 
use,  that  use  shaU  be  referred  to  as  the 
dominant  use.  "Each  area  .  .  .  having  a 
dominant  use  shaU  be  managed  under  the 
principle  of  miiltiple  use  with  as  many 
compatible  uses  being  carried  on  as  possible 
except  that.  In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between 
uses,  the  dominant  use  shaU,  during  the 
period  of  conflict  only,  prevail  .  . ." 

(d)  A  determination  that  maximum  bene- 
fit for  the  general  public  wiU  Inure  from 
non-Federal  ownerthlp  shaU  be  based  on  the 
foUowlng  criteria: 

(1)  Land  is  isolated,  dllBcuIt  to  manage, 
or  no  longer  required  for  the  specific  purpose 
acquired  or  other  use. 

(2)  Land  Is  beet  suited  to  meet  the  goala 
of  this  Act,  or  to  produce  resources  under 
non-Federal  ownership. 

(8)  Land  is  needed  as  an  Integral  part  of 
an  approved  statewide  outdoor  recreation  or 
other  plan  of  the  state  or  local  area. 

(e)  Following  adoption  of  a  land-manage- 
ment plan,  the  agency  abaU  again  ooosult 
with  the  Interstete  commission  or  state  and 
local  goveminente  mvolved.  "Wlthm  80  days 
of  receipt  of  views  .  .  .  the  agencies  ahaU 
offer  the  plan  for  consideration  by  aU  con- 
cerned In  acoordanoe  with  the  rulemaking 
procedures  of  this  Aot." 

(f)  Land  management  plans  shaU  be  oon- 
sUtent  with  stete  and  local  government  pro- 
grams unless  there  Is  a  formal  finding  that 
thare  Is  "an  overriding  national  need"  for 
varlanoe. 

(g)  Long-range  comprehensive  land-uaa 
plans  for  aaoh  stete  and  for  each  Interatete 
area  also  shaU  be  estebUshed  and  Oongtess 
ahaU  ba  advised  of  progreae  annually. 


wiTRnaAWALa  akd  aBSBnrATUura 
Section  18 — 

(a)  Authorlaaa  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  withdraw  not  exceeding  6,000  acres 
for  specific  purpose,  thus  excluding  the  pub- 
lic from  aU  uses  as  specified  in  the  with- 
drawal order.  1Vo  withdrawal  order  shaU  be 
Issued  without  consideration  of  the  foUow- 
lng factors  which  shaU  be  Included  In  the 
atatement  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
as  part  of  the  rulemaking  prooeduras": 

(1)  Proposed  use  of  land  Involved. 

(2)  Probable  effect  of  withdrawal,  with 
particular  attention  to  degradation  of  en- 
vironment. 

(3)  Probable  effect  on  present  users  of 
land. 

(4)  Analysis  of  IncompatlblUty  of  present 
use  with  proposed  use;  provision  for  oon- 
tln\iatlon  of  existing  uses. 

(6)  Analysis  of  proposed  use  In  relation  to 
requlremente  thereof. 

(6)  Poealble  alternate  sites. 

(7)  Comparison  of  costs  and  suttabUlty  of 
alternate  sites. 

(8)  Effect  on  stete  and  local  govenunamt 
Intereste  and  Impact  on  regional  economy. 

(9)  Need  for  withdrawal  for  length  of  time 
proposed. 

(10)  Notification  of  time  and  plaoe  of 
hearing  on  propoeed  withdrawal. 

(b)  A  stete  wherein  the  land  la  situated 
may  require  a  hearing  if  none  Is  announoed. 
If  request  therefor  is  made  on  timely  basla. 

(c)  FoUowlng  receipt  of  oonomenAs,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shaU  again  consult 
with  advisory  boards,  interstete  commission, 
and  stete  and  local  governments,  et  al.  There- 
after publish  withdrawal  order. 

(d)  Withdrawals  shaU  be  »n«it*d  to  a 
period  not  to  exceed  10  years,  except  five 
years  If  in  aid  of  prospective  legislation  or 
for  emergency  purposes.  Extensions  of  five 
years  authorized. 

(e)  Reserves  to  Congress  authority  to 
withdraw  lands  (1)  which  exceed  6,000  acres, 
(2)  for  periods  in  excess  of  10  years.  (8)  of 
imlque  value  for  incorporation  into  NP  Sys- 
tem, NF  System.  Scenic  and  WUd  Rivers  Sys- 
tem, National  Trails  System.  Wildlife  Refuge 
System,  WUdemess  Preeeivatlop  System,  ete. 
If  Congress  is  requested  to  make  with- 
drawals, section  13(a)  shaU  be  compUed  with 
by  requesting  agency,  indicating  whether  or 
not  pubUc  bearings  have  been  held. 

(f)  Upon  notetion  on  land  ofllce  records 
that  application  has  been  made  for  with- 
drawal, land  affected  shaU  be  segregated  and 
restricted  from  use  for  six  months.  Upon 
pubUcatlon  In  Federal  Reglstw  of  a  proposed 
withdrawal,  or  upon  i4>plleatlon  for  legisla- 
tion withdrawal,  segregative  effect  ahaU  con- 
tinue for  an  additional  six  months.  StlU  an- 
other six  months  extension  may  be  gained 
if  dUigence  is  shown  in  the  case  of  an  ad- 
ministrative withdrawal.  And,  further  ex- 
tensions are  authorised  during  a  session 
when  Congress  Is  considering  a  legislative 
withdrawal. 

(g)  Establishes  procedure  for  review  eaoh 
10  years  of  aU  wlttidrawals.  If,  after  review. 
Secretary  of  Interior  determines  withdrawal 
should  be  continued.  It  may  be  extended  not 
to  exceed  10  years  from  date  of  withdrawal 
If  no  longer  than  that  Is  desired,  recom- 
mended legislation  shaU  be  submitted  to 
Congress.  At  end  of  each  calendar  year.  Con- 
gress ShaU  be  advised  of  review  aetloDS. 

(h)  If  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  a 
requested  withdrawal  not  Justifled,  he  ahaU 
notify  requesting  agency  or  agency  having 
administrative  Jurlsdlctloos  over  lands,  ad- 
vise Congreea,  and  estabUah  a  date  within  aiz 
months  at  which  time  segregatlTs  affect  wlU 
bereadnded. 

(1)  Authorlaea  the  Saoratary  of  ttie  mta- 
rlor  to  delegate  authority  to  affect  adminis- 
trative withdrawals  to  any  Department  of 
the  Interior  "ofllcer  or  oOelal  appolnad  to 
his  position  by  the  President." 


(J)  Repeals  the  Pickett  Act,  aubjeet  to 
valid  existing  righte. 

JUUKilAI.  BSVIZW 

Section  14 — 

(a)  Authorlsee  any  person  who  submitted 
views  In  the  course  of  rulemaking  or  other 
procedure,  and  any  person  suffering  legal 
wrong  t>ecause  of  agency  order  to  appeal  to 
a  VS.  District  Coxut  for  Judicial  review. 

(b)  Pending  review,  action  may  be  taken 
either  by  agency  or  court  to  postpone  effec- 
tive date  of  the  action  InvcHved.  Review 
ShaU  be  initiated  vrlthln  60  days  after  an. 
nouncement  of  adoption  of  a  land  manage- 
ment plan,  classification  of  lands,  or  issu- 
ance of  a  final  order  of  withdrawal  or  rejec- 
tion or  rescission  of  a  withdrawal.  Upon  flitng 
thereof,  agency  shaU  turn  over  the  complete 
record  to  the  court. 

"No  objection  to  the  order  complained 
of  shaU  be  considered  by  the  court  unlem 
such  objection  shaU  have  been  urged  before 
the  agency  involved,  xinless  the  court  finds 
that  tiiere  is  reasonable  ground  for  faUuie 
to  have  done  so." 

AOXNCT  XNPOacXMXNT 

Section  16 — On  and  after  one  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  determination 
based  on  any  rules,  regulations,  practloea. 
or  procedures  covered  by  this  Act  ■»»*ii  be 
unenforceable  unless  procedures  required  by 
this  Aot  have  been  foUowed. 

Mr.  AIJiOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior CTommittee,  Mr.  Aspxhaix,  con- 
ducted a  series  of  hearings  during  the 
week  of  July  26  to  July  30  on  his  bill  B.JL 
7211.  The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  simi- 
lar to  HJl.  7211  in  most  reqjects.  Some 
of  the  changes  were  made  on  the  basis 
that  existing  law  more  exhaustively  cov- 
ered the  situation,  for  example,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act;  and 
scHne  were  made  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  other  legislation  presently 
pending  before  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee would  adequately  cover  the  situa- 
tion, for  example,  legislation  to  settle 
the  Alaska  Native  land  claims  which  pro- 
vides for  a  classification  of  all  of  the 
lands  to  Alaska  and  a  land  use  plan;  and 
other  changes  were  made  in  sm  effort  to 
reduce  redundancy. 

With  those  exceptions,  the  billl  lntn>- 
duce  today  follows  very  doeely  the  policy 
and  procedures  as  embodied  in  HR.  7211. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  hear- 
ings may  be  held  on  this  measure  shortly 
after  the  Senate  reconvenes  after  the 
August  recess.  I  urge  early  oonsiderBtlon 
of  this  legislative  prc^xwal. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  Join  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Colorado, 
Mx.  Allott.  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pro- 
posed Public  lAnd  Ptdiey  Act  of  1971. 

This  bill,  of  course,  is  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  HJl.  7211,  authored  and  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Watns  Aspinau.. 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  Chairman  of  the  PubUe  lAnd 
Review  Commission,  ^eh  was  created 
by  the  Congress  to  conduct  a  5-year 
study  of  the  pubhe  land  laws.  Both  Sen- 
ator Allott  and  I  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing as  Senate  representativee  on  the 
Commission. 

At  House  hearings  on  the  Assdnall  bm. 
which  were  conducted  last  mA,  many 
witnesses  paid  tribute  to  Chairman  As- 
pinau. for  his  dedicated  interest  in  and 
his  monumental  efforts  dorlnv  the  past 
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decade  toward  the  objective  of  modernis- 
ing and  consolidating  the  Uiousands  of 
laws  and  executive  ocden  pertaining  to 
our  public  landa.  I  Join  in  these  tributes 
to  an  outstanding  public  servant  and  leg- 
islator from  the  public  land  States  of 
the  West 

The  bill  was  offered  by  Mr.  Aspirall 
as  a  foxmdation  policy  bill,  which  would 
provide  the  statutory  base  for  adminis- 
tration of  our  public  lands  and  for  suc- 
ceeding legislatian.  Many  bills  alrouly 
have  been  introduced  to  improve  our 
pubic  land  laws  and  it  Is  obvious  that  this 
significant  and  volumlnoxis  legislative 
package  will  occupy  a  major  share  of  the 
attention  of  congressional  Interior  Com- 
mittees this  session  and  probably 
throughout  the  decade. 

During  this  challenging  legislative 
effort,  the  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  and  the  33  studies 
and  reports  prepared  by  the  Commission 
and  its  contracting  organizations  will 
prove  invaluable  to  the  Congress  in  eval- 
uating the  problems  and  the  proposed 
solutions. 

My  State  of  Idaho  has  a  tremendous 
stake  in  this  legislative  revision.  The 
State  is  64  percent  federally  owned,  an 
area  comprising  nearly  34  million  acres. 
This  is  a  Federal  flefdom  more  than  six 
times  the  size  of  New  Jersey.  Idaho  has  16 
million  acres  of  prime  national  forest 
land  and  12  million  acres  of  the  public 
domain  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  four  Indian  res- 
ervations. Our  major  industries  are 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  resources 
from  or  the  administration  of  our  Fed- 
eral lands. 

In  addition  to  the  resource  interest  in 
these  lands,  we  have  some  of  the  best 
hunting,  fishing,  and  outdoor  recreation 
areas  in  the  Nation,  as  well  as  thousands 
of  interested  participants  who  want  to 
see  these  aspects  of  Federal  land  use  ade- 
quately considered.  We  have  more  than 
half  at  the  wild  rivers  in  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  river  system  and  several 
million  acres  of  land  imder  consideration 
for  national  parks  and  recreation  areas 
and  wilderness. 

Eleven  other  so-called  public  land 
States  share  Idaho's  Interest  In  and  con- 
cern for  this  legislation.  Roughly  half  of 
the  724  miUlon  acres  of  public  lands  are 
located  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  90 
percent  of  the  remaining  half  Is  confined 
to  the  11  contiguous  public  land  States 
of  the  West,  which  average  about  50  per 
cent  Federal  ownership.  All  of  the  other 
38  States,  of  course,  have  a  vital  Interest 
in  these  and  other  Federal  acres,  but  not 
to  the  same  degree  as  the  public  land 
States  where  Federal  land  ownership  and 
administration  Is  of  primary  importance 
to  social  and  economic  progress. 

This  bill  which  we  are  mtroducing  to- 
day sets  forth  some  specific  policies  and 
administrative  procedures  with  respect 
to  public  lands.  It  provides  statutory 
guidelines  to  administrators  and  estab- 
lishes  advisory  boards  and  regional  co- 
ordinaticm  commissions  to  achieve  guid- 
ance from  and  Involvement  by  the  users 
and  the  areas  most  directly  concerned. 

No  single  bill  could  cover  all  the  policy 
and  administratlTe  aspects  of  the  piddle 
lands;  hence  many  significant  problems 


will  remain  for  subsequent  legislation. 
This  foundation  biU  however.  Is  a  good 
start  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  foUow 
the  lead  of  Chairman  Aspihau.  and  the 
House  Interior  Committee  in  ma^jng 
ample  hearing  time  available  to  con- 
sider it. 


ByMr.HOUJNOS: 
S.  2451.  A  bill  to  establish  a  wage  and 
price  advisory  board  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Oovernment.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

CONOKaSIDNAL  WAQX  AITO  PBICB  ADTISOBT  ACT 
or   1«T1 

Mr.  HOLUNOe.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  the  Congressional 
Wage  and  Price  Advisory  Act  of  1971. 
In  the  fact  of  the  executive  branch's  in- 
ability to  confront  head  on  the  tough  de- 
mands of  restoring  prosperity,  this  legis- 
lation is  urgently  needed.  Every  month 
the  American  people  wait  for  some  In- 
dication that  the  economy  has  turned 
the  comer,  and  every  month  they  are 
disappointed.  Over  5  million  workers 
walk  the  streets  in  Joblessness — 6  million 
people  denied  the  chance  to  work  for  lack 
of  a  rational  plan  to  get  the  econcHny 
moving.  Three  hundred  thousand  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  without  Jobs.  The  un- 
employment rate  among  blacks  is  10  per- 
cent, and  among  our  teenagers  17  per- 
cent. 

Yet,  all  the  while  prices  continue  to 
soar.  The  cost  of  living  has  been  sky- 
rocketing 6  percent  a  year  since  this  ad- 
ministration took  power,  in  spite  of  all 
those  rosy  promises  we  have  been  hear- 
ing for  3  years  now.  Public  confidence  in 
the  administration's  so-called  game 
plans  Is  all  but  vanished.  And  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  demanding  action. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  establish  a  nonpartisan  board  of 
experts  whose  Job  it  would  be  to  develop 
and  recommend  to  Congress  programs  to 
get  the  economy  moving  and  keep  it  mov- 
ing. It  would  give  Congress  its  own  corps 
of  experts  so  that  legislators  would  not 
have  to  be  dependent  upon  bureaucrats 
bidden  to  the  executive  branch. 

The  Wage  and  Price  Advisory  Board 
would  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
Congress  measures  to  Improve  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  national  economy  and  the  efB- 
ciency  of  Oovernment  economic  pro- 
grams. It  would  conduct  a  continuing  re- 
view of  wage  and  price  developments, 
productivity  changes,  Federal  expendl- 
tiu^,  and  the  impact  of  these  factors  on 
the  performance  and  objectives  of  the 
economy. 

This  would  be  a  legislative  board,  not 
another  executive  bureau.  Its  reports 
would  provide  Congress  ^th  the  exper- 
tise necessary  to  formulate  proposals  and 
pass  leglslatioa.  So  armed.  Congress 
would  play  a  more  active  role  at  a  time 
when  the  executive  branch  has  abdicated 
its  responsibilities  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  act  speedily  to  meet  the  crisis  we 
are  In.  I  ask  them  to  pass  favorably  on 
this  legislation.  The  American  people 
ask  no  less.  The  Congress  can  afford  to 
do  no  less. 


ByMr.BELLMON: 
8.  2452.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Fiscal 
Stabilization  Board  as  an  Independent 
agency  of  the  Government,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  President,  uix>n  reconunen- 
daticm  of  the  Board  but  subject  to  dis- 
approval of  either  House  of  the  Congress, 
to  increase  or  decrease  Federal  income 
taxes  in  order  to  stabilise  the  economy. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pinsmce. 

mCAI.  8TABIUZATIOK  ACT  OT    1870 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  currently  going  through 
a  period  of  great  change.  A  glance  at  the 
headlines  in  the  daily  newspaper  tells  us 
that  our  Nation  is  beset  by  many  prob- 
lems, and  the  pressure  for  change  in- 
creases upon  Government,  business,  and 
other  institutions  of  the  society.  I  am 
confident  that  our  system  can  and  will 
accommodate  and  readily  adjust  to  most 
of  the  changes  the  people  demand. 

One  of  the  great  attributes  of  the 
Nixon  administration  has  been  its  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  challenge  of  today's 
pressing  problems  and  its  recognition  of 
the  need  for  new  directions  in  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  p<dicy.  President 
Nixon  has  acted  positively  and  decisively 
to  restore  strength  to  a  troubled  Nation. 
Since  January  1969: 

The  U.S.  troop  level  in  Vietnam  has 
been  cut  to  less  than  half  what  it  was  at 
the  start  of  the  new  administration  and 
the  war  continues  to  wind  down. 

President  Nixon  has  launched  new  ini- 
tiatives for  peace  m  the  Middle  East, 
and  is  laying  the  foundation  for  nor- 
malizing relations  with  mainland  China 
as  a  further  step  to  peace  in  the  world. 

Under  his  leadership,  new  laws  have 
been  passed  to  protect  the  environment, 
expand  educational  opportimitles,  pro- 
vide training  and  work  experience,  and 
improve  conditions  for  minority  groups. 

A  new  role  for  rural  America  Is  bemg 
realized  as  this  admlnlstratlcm  seeks  to 
find  ways  to  allow  people  to  make  their 
living  on  t&nas  and  in  small  towns. 

This  administration  has  brought  an 
end  to  an  era  of  permissiveness  in  the 
area  of  law  enforcement.  As  a  result, 
crime  is  down  in  61  major  cities  across 
the  coimtry. 

A  hallmark  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  been  governmental  reform,  typi- 
fied by  the  creation  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  replace  the  outmoded,  ineffl- 
cient,  and  politically  operated  postal 
system. 

Even  broculer  governmental  reorga- 
nization measiires  have  been  pr(K>osed  to 
the  Congress,  along  with  a  plan  of  reve- 
nue sharing  to  give  cities  and  States  a 
bigger  role  m  expenditures  for  local  pro- 
grams, and  proposals  for  welfare  reform 
and  expanded  health  care. 

In  virtually  all  areas  this  administra- 
tion has  compiled  a  remarkable  record  of 
accomplishments. 

We  are  making  great  strides  in  rear- 
ranging our  national  priorities.  The 
spending  pattern  followed  by  President 
Nixon  contrasts  significantly  with  that 
of  any  of  his  three  immediate  predeces- 
sors. For  example.  Presidents  Johnson, 
Kennedy,  and  Eisenhower  sp^it  upwards 
of  45  percent  of  each  individual's  Fed- 
eral tax  dollar  for  defense.  President 
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Nixon  has  reduced  defense  expenditures 
to  33.8  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  Presi- 
doit  Nixcoi  is  spending  roughly  one-third 
of  the  money  on  "people  programs" — 
health,  welfare,  and  social  security- 
while  the  previous  administrations  spent 
less  than  one-foiirth  of  the  Federal 
budget  on  these  vital  human  resources 
areas. 

Yet  despite  all  the  successes  that  have 
been  achieved,  one  of  the  most  basic  and 
fundamental  needs  of  our  society  is  not 
being  adequately  met.  No  plan  or  pro- 
gram for  social  change  in  the  field  of 
health  care,  environmaital  protection, 
criminal  Justice  or  military  defense  <>ftn 
ultimately  be  effective  unless  we  tipdate 
our  fiscal  management. 

Right  now,  while  the  Nation's  economy 
is  slowly  recovering  from  a  relatively 
minor,  but  costiy  recession,  persistent 
and  dangerous  inflationary  forces  are 
unsettling  confidence  in  this  country's 
ability  to  properly  manage  its  financial 
affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  obvious  for  all  to  see  that  the 
management  of  our  economy  has  not 
been  efficient  for  the  past  several  years. 
We  have  observed  it  in  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  in  higher  prices  for  food,  clothing, 
housing,  transiwrtation,  and  other  essen- 
tials. During  the  past  year,  the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up  4.5  percent. 

Inflation  continues  at  a  yearly  rate  of 
about  6  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  unemployment  re- 
mains at  close  to  6  percent. 

This  combination  of  Inflation  and  un- 
employment, or  economic  stagnation,  has 
given  rise  to  a  new  term — "stagflation" — 
to  describe  the  current  economic  situa- 
tion. This  condition  is  one  which  defies 
solution  by  the  traditional  economic 
theories,  and  so  President  Nixon's  fiscal 
advisors  have  attempted  to  cure  the 
economic  ills  of  the  country  by  mixing 
remedies.  The  approach  has  been  to  try 
to  stimulate  the  economy  through  easy 
money,  but  hold  down  inflation  by  re- 
straint on  budgetary  outiays. 

The  trouble  is,  the  mix  has  not  worked. 

The  gross  national  product  is  falling 
about  $15  billion  short  of  the  adminis- 
tration's estimate  at  the  flrst  of  the  year. 
The  business  slowdown  has  led  to  a  slack- 
off  of  tax  receipts.  Actual  revenues  last 
year  decreased  $5.9  billion  from  January 
estimates. 

The  iragic  results  became  painfully 
clear  last  week  with  the  annoimcement 
of  a  Federal  deficit  of  $23.2  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30 — second 
only  to  the  $25.2  billion  deficit  in  fiscal 
1968  in  being  the  largest  deficit  smce 
World  War  n. 

A  significant  commentary  on  the 
budget  deficit  is  contained  in  an  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  August 
4,  1971.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tatt)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional debt  has  climbed  unchecked  to  ap- 
proximately $400  billion  and  we  aie  rap- 
idly approaching  the  time  when  the 
Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  approve 
another  increase  in  the  fictitious,  im- 
workable  debt  limit. 


This  type  of  fiscal  fiasco  has  drawn 
Justifiable  criticism,  both  on  the  domestic 
front  and  among  our  partners  in  world 
trade,  who  complain  because  we  have 
passed  on  our  inflation  to  them  through 
massive  outflows  of  dollars  to  Europe. 

In  addition,  the  inflationary  trend  in 
the  United  States  has  imdermlned  the 
export  efforts  of  American  Industry,  and 
it  has  led  to  a  massive  growth  ia.  imports. 
These  two  factors  have  combined  to  wipe 
out  the  substantial  trade  surplus  of  the 
midsixtles,  causing  other  nations  to  lose 
confidence  in  the  full  convertibility  of 
the  U.S.  dollar. 

The  weakened  position  of  the  UJ3.  dol- 
lar in  the  world  maricet  is  aptly  illus- 
trated in  two  articles  appearing  on  the 
financial  page  of  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  articles  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OPFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
President,  the  econcmlc  situation  tends 
to  get  worse  instead  of  better.  In  recent 
weeks,  the  country  has  been  plagued  by 
work  stoppages  in  the  postal  service,  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  copper,  steel,  and  rail- 
road industries,  and  the  west  coast  dock 
workers  strike  Is  still  unsetUed.  The  ad- 
ministration deserves  major  credit  for 
the  steel  and  rail  settlements  reached 
this  week.  But  these  accomplishments 
were  offset  somewhat  by  the  subsequent 
development  in  the  case  of  the  steel  set- 
tiement,  in  which  producers  immediately 
boosted  steel  prices  8  percent,  for  a  total 
mcrease  of  around  14  percent  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

This  whole  shameful  record  again 
points  up  the  senseless  irresponsibility  in 
fliscal  management  which  has  been  prac- 
ticed by  the  Federal  Government  for 
many  years.  Our  fiscal  madness,  tmless 
cured,  could  shortiy  mean  the  disruption 
of  all  the  other  progress  which  is  becom- 
ing evident  on  many  fronts. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  obvious  that  the 
fiscal  policies  that  this  country  has  been 
following  need  serious  reexamination. 
Clearly  some  more  definitive  and  flexible 
actions  must  be  taken  to  protect  our 
standard  of  living  and  to  mamtaln  our 
leadership  position  in  world  affairs. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  no  govern- 
ment can  for  long  continue  to  spend 
wildly  beyond  its  income  if  it  is  to  retain 
the  confldence  of  its  own  citizens  or  other 
peoples. 

We  must  reexamine  the  polices  which 
have  brought  about  both  high  levels  of 
unemployment  and  high  levels  of  infla- 
tion, and  a  loss  of  confldence  in  our  cur- 
rency. Unless  our  Government  earns  and 
receives  confldence  and  support  at  home 
and  abroad,  it  will  not  long  continue  in 
its  role  as  leader  of  the  free  world. 

In  recognition  of  these  circumstances, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Coni^ess  to 
propose  alternatives  and  trust  our  citi- 
zens to  evaluate  the  alternatives  and 
choose  the  right  course.  No  single  facet 
of  American  life  can  be  more  self-defeat- 
ing than  the  assumption  of  big  govern- 
ment that  the  people  cannot  make  wise 
decisions.  Faith  In  the  people  and  in  their 
Judgment  must  in  the  final  analysis  dic- 
tate our  Government's  oourse  of  action. 


To  wisely  make  such  Judgments  our  peo- 
ple must  have  the  ungamlshed  facts. 
Efforts  of  Government  to  cloud  or  dis- 
guise the  true  situation  only  compounds 
our  problems. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  propose  the 
following  steps  be  taken  to  o^je  with  our 
Nation's  financial  housekeeping  prob- 
lou: 

First.  Since  business  and  Industry  can 
and  must  pass  on  wage  Increases  which 
exceed  productivity  gains — as  demon- 
strated by  the  steel  setUement — the  buy- 
ing public  siiffers.  The  Federal  estab- 
lishment has  shown  inadequate  cmMtbil- 
ity  to  protect  the  public's  interest  in  the 
wage-price  spiral.  Neither  business  nor 
labor  can  permit  their  living  standards 
to  erode,  but  no  bargaining  group  can 
fully  see  or  accept  the  dire  consequences 
of  any  particular  round  of  wage-price 
hikes.  It  is  precisely  this  type  of  roimd- 
robin  sequence  and  escalation  of  wage- 
price  hikes  that  produces  the  ever-con- 
tinuing round  of  price  tofiation.  I,  there- 
fore, believe  that  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  must  have  a  business-labor 
vehicle  which  can  put  effective  pressure 
on  both  of  these  groups  to  keep  wages 
and  prices  in  line.  One  possibility  would 
be  the  adc^ticm  of  S.  560,  the  adminis- 
tration's labor-management  bill,  and  I 
urge  passage  of  this  legislation.  But  for 
long-range  purposes,  a  more  permanent 
and  viable  approach  is  needed. 

Second  Budget  deficits  create  pres- 
sures On  prices  all  on  their  own  account 
Pressures  in  Congress  for  passage  of 
particular  money  bills  often  make  legis- 
lators lose  sight  of  the  impact  of  any  one 
bill  on  the  total  level  of  expenditures 
authorized  and  appropriated.  I  propose 
that  an  independent  agency  be  estab- 
lished by  Congress  to  forecast  expected 
Federal  revalues  and  establish  a  ceiling 
for  the  total  of  all  moneys  appropriated 
for  any  one  fiscal  year.  Each  money  bill 
then  will  be  seen  as  to  its  impcwt  on 
the  overall  level  of  expenditures  com- 
pared to  expected  Federal  revenues. 

Third.  In  coping  with  the  Nation's 
balance  of  payments,  we  must  search  and 
implement  more  effective  measures  to 
manage  the  outfiow  of  dollars  because 
such  fiows  cause  inflation  abroad.  While 
the  outfiow  of  dollars  may  be  partly  re- 
lated to  large  interest  rate  differentials 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
the  underlying  feeling  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  forces  foreign  bank- 
ers and  businesses  receiving  these  dol- 
lars to  convert  than  into  local  currency 
with  their  central  bank.  These  central 
bankers  simply  caimot  be  expected  to 
hold  these  dollars  if  they  do  not  trust 
our  fiscal  management. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  is  designed  to  achieve  these 
three  necessaiy  steps.  Itiis  bill,  which  is 
the  same  as  8.  4056  introduced  July  1, 
1970,  establishes  a  fiscal  stabilization 
board  to  advise  the  President  on  the  fis- 
cal and  monetary  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try. The  board  would  consist  of  seven 
manbers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.  It  would  be  a  bipartisan  board, 
with  members  serving  7-year  staggered 
terms. 

The  makeup  of  the  Board  is  an  Impor- 
tant feature  of  this  legislation.  In  order 
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to  provide  a  balance  of  opinion,  it  would 
consist  of  two  members  who  have  a  back- 
ground of  management,  two  represent- 
ing labor's  views,  one  with  a  Govern- 
ment background,  one  from  the  academ- 
ic community  and  one  at-large  member. 
Through  such  broad  representation,  the 
President  would  have  the  advantage  of 
receiving  views  from  elements  of  the  so- 
ciety that  directly  affect  or  are  directly 
affected  by  the  condition  of  the  economy. 

A  second  feature  of  the  bill  is  thai, 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Fiscal 
Stabilization  Board,  the  President  would 
be  authorized  to  increase  or  decrease 
Federal  income  taxes  up  or  down  by  10 
percent  as  a  means  of  stabilizing  the 
economy.  The  President's  action  would 
be  siibject  to  disapproval  of  either  House 
of  the  Congress  within  a  specified  time 
limit. 

The  third  principal  feature,  and  one 
which  differs  greatly  from  present  prac- 
tice is  the  creation  of  a  fiscal  stabiliza- 
tion trust  fimd,  into  which  funds  pro- 
duced by  upward  adjustments  of  income 
taxes  would  be  channeled.  Under  present 
practices,  if  additional  revenues  are 
raised  to  stabilize  the  economy,  there  is 
nothtDg  to  prevent  the  Congress  from 
simply  increasing  appropriations  and 
spending  more  money  thereby  negating 
any  stabilizing  effect.  This  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  realities  of  politics, 
but  it  has  the  effect  of  heating  the  econ- 
omy even  more,  rather  than  cooling  it  off. 
since  taxpayers  would  add  to  tlftlr  per- 
sonal savings.  Under  terms  of  this  biU, 
any  revenues  received  by  the  Treasury 
as  a  result  of  an  lujward  tax  adjustment 
would  be  transferred  to  the  special  trust 
fund  and  could  not  be  appropriated  by 
Congress.  These  moneys  could  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to 
the  gex^ral  fund  during  times  when  a 
minus  tax  adjustment  is  in  effect. 

These  provisions  are  intended  to  assist 
in  stabilizing  the  economy  by  withdraw- 
ing funds  from  the  economic  stream  dur- 
ing infiatlonary  periods  and  having  them 
available  for  expenditure  when  the  econ- 
omy shows  signs  of  receding. 

Referring  again  to  the  first  feature  of 
this  bill,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  a  broadly-representative  board  of  fis- 
cal advisers,  empowered  with  Presiden- 
tial status  and  authority,  to  guide  the 
coimtry's  fiscal  direction.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  this  board  will  quickly  establish  its 
creMUbility,  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  done,  and  that  its  recommendations 
wiU  infiuence  public  opinion  and  official 
action. 

Under  the  existing  system  of  financial 
housekeeping,  little  can  be  changing  the 
advisers:  instead  we  must  change  the 
system. 

The  Federal  Establishment  must  learn 
to  share  an  understanding  of  problems 
and  opportunities  with  the  American 
people.  Every  citizen  is  ultimately  af- 
fected by  the  outcome  of  critical  deci- 
sions. The  decisions  of  Government  must 
be  his  decisions.  Our  people  need  and  de- 
serve more  of  a  feeling  of  shared  reopon- 
Bibillty  with  Government. 

The  time  is  now  for  the  Government 
to  q?eak  out  on  the  issues  of  financial 
management  of  our  economy.  No  solu- 
tion to  any  other  problem  can  be  either 


evaluated  or  acted  upon  unless  and  un- 
til we  see  our  Nation  come  out  of  the 
nightomre  of  high  unemployment,  high 
inflation  and  massive  Federal  budget 
deficits. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  bill  I  In- 
troduce today  holds  an  answer  to  our 
country's  fiscal  problems.  It  provides  the 
Chief  Executive  and  the  Congress  with  a 
versatile,  effective  tool  to  assist  in  the 
vitally  important  responsibility  of  main- 
taining a  stable  and  vigorous  national 
economy. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  appropriately  referred  and  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  9463 
A  bUl  to  establish  a  Flaoal  StabUlantlon  Board 
as  an  lndep«ndent  agency  of  the  OoTem- 
ment,  and  to  authorize  the  President,  upcm 
reoommendatloti  of  tbe  Board  but  subject 
to  dlMipproval  of  either  House  at  the  Ck>n- 
greae,  to  Increaae  or  decrease  Federal  In- 
come taxes  In  order  to  stabUlce  the 
economy 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  anO,  House  of 
Rejmgentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Fiscal  StabUlzatlon 
Act  of  1970". 

TTTLB  I— FISCAL  STABILIZATION  BOARD 

SSC.  101.  BSTABLISHKENT  OF  BOABD. 

(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  as  an 
Independent  agency  at  the  Oovemment  a 
Fiscal  Stablllzatlcm  Board  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  ae  the  "Board") . 

(b)  Hie  Board  shall  oooslst  of  seven  Mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Not 
more  than  four  Members  may  be  aflUlated 
with  the  same  political  party.  Two  Members 
shall  have  had  experience  In  management, 
two  shall  have  had  experience  In  labor,  one 
shaU  have  had  experience  In  government,  and 
one  shaU  have  had  experience  In  academle 
atfalrs. 

(c)  Bach  Member  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  seven  years,  except  that  the  terms 
of  the  Members  first  appointed  shall  expire, 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment,  at  the  end  of  one,  two 
three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  ye«ir8,  respec- 
tively, from  the  date  of  the  appointment  of 
the  first  Member.  The  term  of  each  Member 
thereafter  ai^x>lnted  shall  commence  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed.  A  Member  i^)- 
polnted  to  fill  a  vaomcy  In  the  membership 
of  the  Board  occurring  before  the  end  at  a 
term  of  ofBce  shall  serve  under  such  i^polnt- 
ment  only  tar  the  remainder  of  that  term. 

(d)  Four  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  A  vacancy  In  the  Board 
ShaU  not  affect  Its  powers.  No  member  shaU, 
during  bis  term  of  office,  engage  Ln  any  voca- 
tion or  employment  oth«r  than  the  work  of 
the  Board. 

(c)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved from  oflloe  by  the  President  only  for 
Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfimimnm 
inofllce. 

Sac.  109.  Chaibicait;  a«i.Aants. — 

(a)  nie  President  shall,  from  time  to  ttme, 
dflBignate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
to  serve  as  Chairman.  No  member  may  cerra 
as  Chairman  for  a  total  period  of  more  than 
two  years  during  each  term  of  hla  ofltoa  as 
a  mamber  of  the  Board. 

(b)  Section  BS18  of  tttla  6,  United  8ta«M 
Code  (relating  to  positions  at  teval  n  of  th* 
Kxeoutlve  Schedule),  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  tharaof  th*  toUovlng: 


"(20)  Chairman.  Fiscal  BtablllBation  Board." 
(c)  SecUon  6814  of  tltte  6,  United  Statsa 
Coda  (relating  to  poaltionB  at  level  HI  of  th* 
Bxacutlve  Schedule)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(66)  Members.  Federal  BtabillzaUon  Board." 

Sec.  103.  FUNCnONB  AMD  DUTISS. — 

(a)  It  shall  be  the  functton  and  duty  of 
the  Board — 

(1)  to  monitor  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
conditions  of  tbe  United  States  and  to  ad- 
vise the  President  with  respect  thereto,  and 

(3)  to  reconmiend  to  the  PrasideBt  action 
to  be  taken  by  him  to  atabiliae  tha  nattanal 
economy  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred 
by  part  vn  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 
A  recommendation  to  the  President  under 
paragraph  (3)  may  be  made  only  upon  tha 
affirmative  vote  of  at  least  four  members  of 
the  Board. 

(b)  The  Board  shall,  on  or  before  January 
31  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Beprasentatives  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  setting  forth — 

( 1 )  its  activities  during  th*  preceding  year. 

(3)  Its  judgment  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  conditions  of  the  United  Statea 
during  the  preceding  year,  and 

(3)  Its  judgment  with  respect  to  the  an- 
ticipated fiscal  and  monetary  conditions  of 
the  United  States  for  the  year  in  which  such 
report  Is  submitted. 

Sxc.  104.  Powns. — 

(a)  The  Board  is  authorised  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and 
employees,  and  prescribe  their  functions  and 
dutlss,  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  it  in 
carrying  out  Its  functions  and  duties. 

(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  obtain  th* 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  In  accord- 
ance with  the  proviaions  of  section  8100  of 
UUe  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Hie  Board  la  authorized  to  procur* 
information,  data,  and  statistics  from  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Oovemment. 
and  the  head  of  each  such  department  or 
agency  is  authorized,  upon  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation, data,  and  statistics  to  the  Board. 

(d)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  Issue  such 
publications  as  It  determines  necessary  or 
desirable  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  and 
duties. 

(e)  The  Board  \b  authorized  to  adopt,  al- 
ter, and  xise  a  seal  and  to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  It  determines  ncessary  or 
desirable  in  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
duties. 

Sac.  106.  ADTHOBiZATioir  or  Afpbopbu- 
TioNS. — There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sxuns  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Utle. 

TITLK  n— ADJUSTMENT  OF  INCOMB 
TAXKS  FOR  ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION 
Sbc.  301.  Tax  Asjitstscznt  Plans. — (a)  In 
OxmsAL. — Subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
determination  of  tax  liability)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  part: 

"PART  vn— TAX  ADJUSTBffiNT  PLANS 
"Sec.  69a.  Findings  and  policy. 
"Sec.  69b.  Tax  adjustment  plans. 
"Sec.  69c.  Contents  and  duration  of  tax  ad- 
justment plans. 
"Sec.  69d.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 
"Sac.  69a.  FtNDZNGs  and  Polict. — 
"(a)    Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that 
the  achievement  of  reasonable  eoonomlc  sta- 
bility and  optimal  levels  of  employment  r*- 
q\ilres  a  flexible  fiscal  policy  responsive  to 
changing  conditions.  T^e  Congress  further 
finds  that,  within  the  limitations  and  for.tbe 
purposes  set  forth  in  this  part,  such  a  policy 
requires  an  improved  procedure  to  make 
timsly  adjustmsnts  in  the  amounts  of  m- 
linpn**d  by  this  ^taptut. 
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"(b)  Policy. — ^The  President  shall  exercise 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  part  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  national 
economy  in  order  (1)  to  achieve  the  policy 
set  forth  In  section  3  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  (3)  to  maintain  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  d<dlar,  (3)  to  maintain  the 
Stability  of  the  monetary  system,  or  (4)  to 
Insure  an  orderiy  and  healthy  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Sbc.  69b.  Tax  AarnsricEirr  Plans. — 

"(a)  Preparation  and  Submission  to  Con- 
gress.— 

"(1)  In  general. — ^When  the  President  de- 
termines that  an  adjustment  In  the  taxes 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  Is  necessary  to  ac- 
oompllsb  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  stated 
In  section  69a,  be  ahall  prepare  a  tax  ad- 
justment plan  and  transmit  the  plan  (bear- 
ing an  Identification  number)  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(3)  Limitations. — A  tax  adjustment 
plan— 

"(A)  may  be  submitted  by  the  Presldenft 
<mly  if,  within  90  days  prior  thereto,  the 
Fiscal  Stabilization  Board  has  recommended 
to  the  President  that  he  «x«rclae  th*  author- 
ity conferred  by  this  part, 

"(B)  may  not  propose  a  plus  or  minus  tax 
adjustment  percentage  greater  than  that  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  by  the  Fiscal 
Stabilization  Board,  and 

"(C)  may  not  propose  a  longer  effective 
period  for  tax  adjustment  than  that  recom- 
mended to  the  President  by  the  Fiscal  Stabili- 
zation Board. 

Only  one  tax  adjustment  plan  may  be  In 
tSttyt  at  any  time. 

"(b)  How  Submitted. — The  President  shall 
have  a  tax  adjustment  plan  delivered  to  both 
Bouses  on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House 
whUe  it  Is  In  session.  In  his  message  trans- 
mitting a  tax  adjustment  plan,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  specify  the  reasons  for  submitting 
the  plan  to  the  Congress. 

"(c)  Disapproval  by  Congress. — 

"(1)  In  general. — A  tax  adjustment  plan 
jitoMil  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  30  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
plan  Is  transmitted  to  It  unless,  between  the 
date  of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  30- 
day  period,  either  House  of  the  Congress 
paaees  a  resolution  stating  In  substance  that 
such  House  disapproves  the  tax  adjustment 
plan. 

(3)  Continuity  of  session. — ^For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  the  continuity  of  a  session  shall  be 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress sine  die;  and 

"(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  30-day 
period. 

"(d)  Publication. — Any  proposed  tax  ad- 
justment plan  shall  be  printed  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  and  any  tax  adjustment  plan 
which  takes  effect  shall  be  printed  In  the 
Statutes  at  Large  In  the  same  volume  as 
the  public  laws. 

"Sbc.  69c.  CoNTXifTS  akd  Dubatioit  or  Tax 
AnrosTMBNT  Plaits. — 

"(a)  In  General. — A  tax  adjustment  plan 
submitted  to  the  Congress  under  section  69b 
ShaU— 

"(1)  q>eclfy  a  plus  or  minus  tax  adjust- 
ment percentage, 

"(3)  specify  Its  effective  date  (wliich  may 
he  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  the  plan 
is  submitted  to  the  Congress) , 

"(3)  specify  the  termination  date  for  the 
change  In  taxes  or  provide  that  the  change 
made  by  the  plan  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
a  termination  date  is  provided  by  law  or  by  a 
later  tax  adjustment  plan, 

"(4)  prescribe  tables  which  shall  apply. 
In  Uflu  of  the  tables  contained  in  section 
8403  (relating  to  Inoome  tax  collected  at 
source),  with  respect  to  wages  pc^d  during 
the  jjwriod  specUtod  in  th*  plan,  and 


"(6)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  the 
President  determines  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  the  plan. 

"(b)  Spedal  Provisions. — A  tax  adjustment 
plan  may — 

"(1)  proivldo  tables  specifying  the  amoimt 
of  additional  tax  or  reduction  in  tax  within 
spedfled  adjusted  tax  brackets, 

"(3)  exempt  taxpayers  whoee  adjusted  tax 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  the 
plan  from  any  Increase  In  tax  provided  by 
the  plan, 

"(3)  provide  that  any  decrease  in  tax  pro- 
vided by  the  plan  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  taxpayers  whoee  adjusted  tax  exceeds  the 
amount  specified  In  the  plan,  and 

"(4)  specify  different  tax  adjustment  per- 
centages (plus  or  mlniu)  for  different  tax- 
able years  or  other  periods  specified  in  the 
plan. 

"(c)  Duration. — A  tax  adjtistment  plan 
which  has  taken  effect  shall  continue  in 
effect  until: 

"(1)  the  date  (if  any)  specified  in  the  plan 
for  its  termination; 

"(3)  the  date  specified  in  a  new  tax  ad- 
justment plan  which  takes  effect  as  pro- 
vided by  section  69b;  or 

"(3)  the  date  provided  by  law  enacted 
after  the  date  on  which  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

"(d)  Definiuons. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Tax  Adjustment  Percentage. — ^The 
term  tax  adjustment  percentage'  means  the 
percentage,  not  greater  than  10  percent, 
speolfled  in  a  tax  adjustment  plan  as  the 
percentage  by  wuch  the  adjusted  tax  for 
any  taxable  year  Is  to  be  inoreased  or  de- 
creased under  the  plan. 

"(3)  Adjusted  Tax.— The  term  'adjusted 
tax'  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year, 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such 
taxable  year,  determined  without  regard  to— 

"(A)  tbe  taxes  Imposed  by  this  part,  sec- 
tion 66  (relating  to  minimum  tax),  section 
871(a)  (relating  to  tax  on  nonresident  alien 
Individuals) ,  and  section  881  (relating  to  tax 
on  income  of  foreign  corporations  not  con- 
nected with  United  States  business) ;  and 

"(B)  any  increases  In  tax  tmder  section 
47(a)  (relating  to  certain  dispositions,  etc., 
of  section  38  property)  or  section  614(c)  (4) 
(C)  (relaUng  to  Increase  In  tax  for  deduc- 
tions under  section  616(a)  prior  to  aggre- 
gation. 

and  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  credit  which  would  be  allow- 
able imder  section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
income)  If  no  tax  were  Impoeed  by  this  sec- 
tion for  such  taxable  year. 

Sbc.  69d.  Misckllambottb  Pbovisions. — 

"(a)  Special  Rule. — ^For  purpoees  of  this 
title,  to  the  extent  the  tax  impoeed  by  this 
sectiOQ  is  attributable  (under  regulations 
preecrtbed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) 
to  a  tax  Impoeed  by  another  section  of  this 
chapter,  such  tax  shall  be  deemed  to  be  im- 
poeed by  such  other  section. 

"(b)  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corpor- 
ations and  Dividends  on  Certain  Preferred 
Stock. — In  computing  for  a  taxable  year  of 
a  corporation,  the  fraction  described  In — 

"(1)  section  344(a)(3),  jeUttng  to  de- 
duction with  respect  to  dividends  received  on 
the  preferred  stock  of  a  public  utility, 

"(3)  section  247(a)  (3) ,  relating  to  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  dividends  paid 
by  a  public  utility,  or 

"(3)  section  923(3),  relating  to  special  de- 
duction for  Western  Hemisphere  trade  cor- 
porations, 

the  denominator  sbaU,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
be  Increased  to  reflect  the  tax  adjustment 
percentage. 

"(c)  Shareholders  of  Regulated  Invest- 
ment Companies. — ^In  computing  the  amount 
of  tax  deemed  paid  under  section  863(b)  (8) 
(D)(U)  and  th*  adJUBtmant  to  barts  d*- 
scribod  In  section  863(b)  (8)  (D)  (Ui),  th* 
p«ra*ntage*  set  forth  therein  shall  be  ad- 


justed under  regulations  prescribed  by  th* 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  reflect  the  tax 
adjustment  percentage." 

(b)  Technical  and  Clerical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  31(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  effect  of  changes 
in  tax  rate*  during  taxable  year)  is  amended 
by  adding  Immediately  below  paragraph  (3) 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "If  the 
amount  of  a  tax  Impoeed  by  this  chapter  is 
increased  or  decreased  under  part  VH  (re- 
lating to  tax  adjustment  plans)  such  in- 
crease or  decrease  shall  be  deemed  a  change 
in  the  rate  of  such  tax  for  purpoees  of  this 
subsection." 

(2)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  «i<«<«wg 
below  the  last  Item  thereof  the  following: 

"Part  vn.  Tax  adjustment  plana." 
Sbc.    202.    Errxcnvx   Datx. — ^The    amend- 
ments made  by  section  301  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  tbe  date  of  th* 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  m— RULES  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION  ON  TAX  ADJUSTMENT  PLANS 
Sbo,     801.     Exxbcibb     or     RtTLB-BlAKura 

POWXB. — 

(a)  the  foUowlng  subsections  of  this  sec- 
tion are  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shaU  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  Bouse, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  req>ect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  such 
House  In  tbe  case  of  rescdutlons  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (b) ) ;  and  such  rules  ahaU 
Buperscd*  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(3)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In 
such  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  tbe  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  cmy  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  As  used  m  this  section,  tbe  term  "res- 
olution" means  only  a  resolution  of  either  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  matter  after 
tbe  resolving  clause  of  wtilch  Is  as  foUows: 
"That  the disapproves  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Plan  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 

President  on  ,   19 — .",  the   first  blank 

space  therein  being  filled  with  the  name  of 
the  resolving  House  and  the  other  blank 
spaces  therein  being  appropriately  fiUed. 

(c)  All  resolutions  with  respect  to  a  tax 
adjustment  plan  Introduced  In  the  Senat* 
shall  be  referred  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  aU  res- 
olutions with  respect  to  a  tax  adjustment 
plan  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  referred  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

(d)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has  been 
referred  a  resolution  with  req>ect  to  a  tax 
adjustment  plan  has  not  reported  it  before 
the  expiration  of  ten  calendar  days  after  Ita 
Introduction,  it  shaU  then  (but  not  before) 
be  In  order  to  move  either  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of  such 
resolution,  or  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  any  other  res- 
olution with  respect  to  such  tax  adjustment 
plan  which  has  been  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

(3)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a 
person  favoring  tbe  resolution,  shaU  be  highly 
privUeged  (except  that  It  may  not  be  mad* 
after  the  committee  has  reported  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  tax  adjustment 
plan) ,  and  debate  thereon  shaU  be  limited  to 
not  to  exceed  one  hoxir,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  No  amendment  to  such  mo- 
tion ShaU  b*  in  ord*r,  and  It  shall  not  b*  in 
order  to  move  to  r*oonsid«r  th*  vot*  by  which 
such  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(8)  If  th*  motion  to  dlaeharg*  is  i^tsmI 
to  or  dl —grand  to,  such  motloci  may  not  b* 
r«aew*d,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
obarg*  th*  onmmttt**  b*  mad*  with  respcet 
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to  any  otber  naolutlon  with  nspact 
to  Um  a«me  tax  adjostment  plan. 

(«)  (1)  Wben  tbe  committee  baa  reported, 
or  baa  been  (Uaobarged  from  further  conaider- 
atlon  of,  a  reeolutlon  wttb  reqwot  to  a  tax 
•djuaiment  plan,  U  aball  at  any  time  tbere- 
•ftsr  be  In  order  (even  tbougb  a  prerloos 
ixKKUon  to  the  aame  effeot  hae  been  dlaagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  oonalderatloa 
of  such  r—olutlon.  Such  motion  shall  be 
highly  privileged  and  shaU  not  be  debatable. 
No  ammwlmont  to  such  motion  ahall  be  In 
order  and  It  ahall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to 
reconalder  the  vote  by  which  such  motion  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  DebMte  on  the  resolution  shall  be  Ilm- 
tted  to  not  to  exceed  ten  hoxirs,  which  ahaU 
be  equally  divided  between  tboee  favoring 
•nd  tboee  opposing  the  resolution.  ▲  motion 
further  to  Umtt  debate  shaU  not  be  debat- 
able. No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  resolution  shall  be  In  order,  and  It 
ahall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconalder 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)  (1)  All  motlona  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee  or 
the  consideration  of  a  reeoliUlon  with  re- 
spect to  a  tax  adjustment  plan,  and  all  mo- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  cocwlderatlon  of 
other  bualness,  shall  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. 

(3)  All  appeals  from  the  dedaions  of  the 
Ohalr  relating  to  the  applloatkiti  of  the  rules 
of  Xht  Senate  or  the  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relartlng  to  a  reeolutlon  with  reepect  to  a  tax 
adjustment  plan  shaU  be  decided  wltitourt  de- 
bate. 

TITLB   IV— FISCAL   STABILIZATION 
TRUST  FUND 

Sxc.  401.  EsTABLiBHMKNT. — There  is  hereby 
establLsbed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  Itnown  as  the  "Fis- 
cal Stabilization  Trust  Fund"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Trust  Fund") .  The  Trust 
Fund  shall  consist  of  amounts  impropriated 
to  It  as  provided  In  section  402. 

Sk:.    402.    TBANSFms   to    Trust   Fund   of 

AJCOUMTS  E4T7AI.  TO  TAX  IncBXASXS  UnoKX  TaX 

Adjusticzmt  Plans. — 

(a)  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fund  amounts  equivalent  to  the  taxee 
received  in  the  Treasury  which  are  attribut- 
able to  tax  adjustment  plans  in  effect  imder 
part  vn  of  subchapter  A  of  chi4>ter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054. 

(b)  Whenever  a  tax  adjustment  plan  q>ec- 
Ifylng  a  plus  tax  adjustment  percentage  la 
in  effect,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
f*om  time  to  time,  transfer  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated by  subsection  (a)  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Trust  Fund 
on  the  basu  of  estimates  mads  by  him. 
Proper  adjustments  shaU  be  made  in 
amoimts  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or 
less  than  amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

Skc.  403.  TtANSFEKs  TO  Qenkxal  Fond  or 
Amottnts  Equal  to  Tax  Rkductions  Undxb 
Tax  Adjustment  Plans. — 

(a)  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  amotmts  equiv- 
alent to  the  reduction  In  taxes  (whether  by 
way  of  credit  or  otherwise)  attributable  to 
tax  adjustment  plans  in  effect  under  part 
vn  of  subchapter  A  of  ch.-,T>ter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1984. 

(b)  Whenever  a  tax  adjustment  plan  spec- 
ifying a  minus  tax  adjustment  percentage 
la  In  effect,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
ahall.  ftxHu  time  to  time,  transfer  the 
amounts  i^jproprlated  by  subsection  (a) 
fftun  the  Tnist  Fund  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made 
by  him.  Proper  adj\utments  shall  be  made  in 
amoimts  subsequently  transferred  to  the  ex- 
tent prior  estimates  were  In  excess  of  or  less 
than  amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 


Sac.  404.  M«i«>n«mNT  or  Tauax  Fuhd. — 

(a)  (1)  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  moneys  In 
the  Trust  Fund  not  required  to  meet  with- 
drawals. Such  investments  may  be  made  only 
in  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States.  For  such  purpoee,  such  obligations 
may  be  acquired  (1)  on  original  issue  at  the 
Issue  price,  or  (11)  by  purchase  of  outstand- 
ing obligations  at  the  market  price.  The 
purposes  for  which  obligations  of  the  United 
States  nuy  be  Issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  authorize  the  issuance  at  par  of 
q>eclal  obligations  exclusively  to  the  Trust 
Fund.  Such  special  obligations  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate 
of  Interest,  computed  as  to  the  end  of  the 
calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date  of 
such  issue,  borne  by  all  marketable  Inter- 
est-bearing obligations  of  the  United  States 
then  forming  a  part  of  the  Public  Debt; 
except  that  where  such  average  rate  is  not 
a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent,  the 
rate  of  interest  of  such  q>eclal  obligations 
shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1 
percent  next  lower  than  such  average  rate. 
Such  special  obligations  shall  be  Issued  only 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines 
that  the  purchase  of  other  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  or  of  obli- 
gations guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States  on  (»iginal 
issue  or  at  the  market  price.  Is  not  In  the 
public  interest. 

(3)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Tnist 
Fund  (except  special  obligations  issued  ex- 
clusively to  the  Trust  Fund)  may  be  sold 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the 
market  price,  and  such  s[>eclal  obligations 
may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued  in- 
terest. 

(3)  llie  interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  reden4>tion  of  any  obligations 
held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  to 
and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

(b)  It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  report  to  the  Congress 
each  year  on  the  financial  condition  and 
the  results  of  the  operations  of  the  Trust 
Fund.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  docxunent  of  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  which  the  report  Is  made. 

gxmaiT  1 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  August  4, 

1971] 

What's  Oood  About  trk  Budoxt? 

Reading  the  news  of  the  massive  $23.2 
billion  federal  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  1971, 
few  people  can  find  n.uch  to  be  cheerful 
about. 

Administration  spokesmen  dont  comfort 
us  much  by  saying  that  the  budget  would 
have  shown  a  surplus  if  th4>  economy  had 
been  oi>eratlng  at  full  employment.  The  facts 
are  that  the  economy  was  not  operating  at 
full  employment,  however  that  term  is  de- 
fined, and  that  the  government  had  its  sec- 
ond largest  budget  deficit  since  World  War  n. 

Only  in  an  analysis  by  an  opposition  poli- 
tician could  we  discern  anything  heartening 
at  all.  Lawrence  O'Brien,  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Chairman,  was  considering  what  the 
deficit  might  or  might  not  do  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

There  was  a  time  when  some  economists 
and  many  politicians  claimed  that  budget 
deficits  pepped  up  the  economy.  The  theory, 
for  what  it  was  worth,  was  that  the  govern- 
ment put  more  money  into  the  economy  than 
it  took  out  and  all  of  that  extra  cash  made 
the  eoonomlc  wheels  spin  faster. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  though,  contends  that  the 
fiscal  1971  deficit  "wlU  do  little  to  get  the 
economy  moving."  He  explains  that  the  def- 
icit was  achieved.  If  that's  the  word,  becatiae 


a  sluggish  economy  led  revenues  to  fall  abort 
of  estimates.  That  sort  of  deficit,  in  his  view, 
apparently  U  a  "bad"  deficit.  A  "good"  def- 
icit jnesumably  Is  achieved  by  soaring  fed- 
eral spending,  not  by  shortfalls  in  revenues. 

Even  Mr.  O'Brien's  arithmetic  is  a  little 
hard  to  accept.  Actual  spending  in  fiscal 
1971,  at  $211.6  bilUon,  was  $16  blUlon  higher 
than  in  the  previous  year — an  Increase,  even 
allowing  for  Infiatlon.  Revenues,  on  the  other 
hand,  fell  about  $6  billion  from  the  previ- 
ous year:  so  the  rise  in  the  deficit  surely 
owed  more  to  growing  spending  than  It  did 
to  falling  revenues. 

Slnoe  that's  not  "good"  enough,  In  Mr. 
O'Brien's  view,  he  evidently  would  have  pre- 
ferred an  even  bigger  rise  in  spending,  and 
thus  a  bigger  deficit.  Yet,  as  the  Democratic 
chairman  himself  says,  big  budget  deficits 
can  put  strong  upward  pressure  on  intereet 
rates,  as  the  Treasury  competes  with  private 
borrowers  for  available  funds.  Rising  Interest 
rates  in  ttim  can  slow  some  sectors  of  the 
economy,  such  as  home  building. 

For  our  part,  we've  always  been  skeptical 
of  the  ability  of  deficits  to  get  the  economy 
moving.  If  the  deficits  are  financed  by  bor- 
rowing from  the  general  public,  they  merely 
substitute  public  spending  for  private  qiend- 
Ing,  and  we  remain  unpersuaded  that  such 
subetltutlon  is  a  sure  route  to  flowing  eco- 
nomic health. 

If  the  deficits  are  instead  financed  through 
the  banks,  as  they  often  have  been,  they 
can  lead  to  an  infiatlon  of  the  money  supply. 
The  sorry  record  of  the  last  several  years 
should  have  convinced  everyone  that  more 
Infiatlon  is  by  no  means  the  way  to  sound 
and  sustainable  economic  growth. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  words,  unfortunately,  may 
have  seemed  more  persuasive  elsewhere.  The 
administration,  at  any  rate.  Is  now  at  work 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1973,  the  year  that 
starts  next  July  1.  And  an  official  saya  the 
administration  will  "try  to  hold"  spending 
within  the  $360  bUUon  range. 

None  of  this  Is  to  argue  that  the  govern- 
ment should  balance  its  budget  in  each  an<t 
every  year.  But  It  would  at  least  be  wise  to 
bring  Income  and  outgo  within  balling  dis- 
tance of  one  another  in  relatively  prosperous 
times  such  as  the  present. 

So  about  all  that's  good  about  the  fiscal 
1971  budget  is,  that  in  other  hands,  it  mi^t 
have  been  even  worse.  Qiven  the  adminis- 
tration's current  prophecies,  matters  are 
likely  to  get  worse  even  under  present  man- 
agement. 

ExRmr  a 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  6,  1971] 

DoLLAX  Oaows  Weakks  bt  thx  Day 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

Tilt  world  standing  of  the  once  proud  U.S. 
dollar  Is  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

President  Nixon  and  his  aides  hoped  that 
last  May's  wracking  dollar  crisis  would  cool 
things  off  for  a  while  but  it  didn't.  The  dol- 
lar la  in  deep  trouble  and  every  unfavorable 
development  sets  off  a  fresh  sftasm  of  concern 
around   the   world. 

Some  weeks  are  grimmer  than  others.  The 
past  fortnight  has  been  a  chamber  of  bor- 
Txxn  for  the  ofllclals  whose  Job  It  is  to  keep 
an  hour-to-hour  watch  on  this  coxintry's 
fiounderlng  currency. 

The  biggest  Jolt  came  last  week  when  the 
Commerce  Department  disclosed  that  unex- 
pectedly large  trade  deficits  in  April  and  May 
had  been  followed  by  an  even  bigger  one  In 
June.  U.S.  imports  of  foreign  goods  outpaced 
exports  of  American  products  by  $803  million. 

The  sudden  slump  sent  shock  waves 
through  the  major  financial  centers.  The 
United  States  has  to  chalk  up  big  foreign 
trade  earnings  to  pay  for  its  heavy  mUitary 
foreign  aid  and  private  Investment  outlays. 
If  we  cannot  sell  billions  of  dollars  more  to 
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foreign  countries  than  they  sell  to  us,  there 
wui  nave  to  be  a  sharp  cutback  in  Anierlcan 
overseas  spending. 

Jittery  businessmen  and  spectilators  are 
contlniiing  to  unload  doUan  In  favor  of 
buying  strong  foreign  ctirrendes  and  gold. 
The  sales  are  causing  a  «iamagiT^g  dollar  out- 
flow and  the  movement  would  be  even  larger 
if  other  countrlea  hadnt  acted  to  keep  un- 
wanted doUars  from  crossing  their  borders. 
West  Oermany  and  Canada  .are  Coating  their 
currencies.  Japan  and  France  have  elaborate 
foreign  exchange  controls. 

Last  week's  announcement  of  a  near-record 
$23  billion  budget  deficit  was  another  body- 
blow  to  the  dollar.  Much  as  the  administra- 
tion may  argue  that  the  red  Ink  U  helping 
to  stimulate  business  activity,  conservative 
overseas  financial  men  fear  that  big  deficits 
are  highly  Inflationary. 

Foreign  bankers  and  finandaJ  officials  look 
on  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Ar- 
thur Bums  as  a  rare  rock  of  stability  but 
the  White  House  bUndly  added  to  the  over- 
seas nervousness  a  week  ago  Wednesday  with 
a  clumsy  attack  on  both  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  its  respected  chairman.  At  a  time  when 
the  administration  should  be  doing  every- 
thing It  can  to  strengthen  foreign  confidence 
in  the  dollar,  it  went  perversely  out  of  its 
way  to  reduce  the  stature  of  the  dollar-de- 
fending central  bank. 

Inflation  is  the  main  cause  of  the  dollar's 
weakness  and  the  big  steelworker  settlement 
reinforced  a  foreign  conviction  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  little  or  nothing  to 
cheek  the  steamy  wage-price  spiral. 

Nixon  has  refused  to  adopt  the  wage-price 
restraints  that  Bums  repeatedly  has  recom- 
mended. Foreign  experts  see  no  other  way 
he  can  stop  inflation. 

Foreign  officials  charge  that  Nixon  is  fall- 
ing to  take  the  essential  steps  that  he  shoiild 
take  to  defend  the  dollar.  They  are  gloomily 
certain  he  does  not  understand  that  the  dol- 
lar is  a  shaky,  threatened  currency. 

Nixon's  "benign  neglect"  policy  of  passive 
indlffwence  is  all  the  more  baflUng  because 
of  his  overriding  interest  In  foreign  policy. 
No  country  can  have  a  strong  foreign  policy 
without  a  strong  economy  and  stivdy  cur- 
rency. Yet  the  same  President  who  is  so  anx- 
iously reaching  for  a  rapprochement  with 
Communist  China  is  neglecting  to  take  the 
basic  steps  to  stop  inflation  and  to  bolster 
the  d<HIar  that  bath  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
his  own  Tteasury  Department  reportedly  have 
urged. 

RXHTBTT    8 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  6, 1971] 

FteNCH  Bank  Movk  HtTBTs  Dollax  Valux 

(By  Jonathan  C.  Randal) 

France  yesterday  Imposed  restrictions  to 
stop  the  unwanted  Influx  of  dollars  from 
speculators  in  a  move  which  touched  off 
confusion  abroad  reflecting  growing  Euro- 
pean distrust  of  the  United  States  currency. 

Such  is  the  nervousness  about  the  dollar 

which  many  Europeans  believe  is  over- 
valued— ^that  a  Bank  of  France  circular  was 
widely  misconstrued  as  ending  France's  sup- 
port for  the  official  franc-dollar  parity  for 
all  transactions. 

By  the  time  French  officials  Issued  a  clari- 
fying statement  major  Eiux>pean  money 
markets  had  been  thrown  into  turmoil,  the 
dollar's  value  had  tumbled  and  the  price  of 
gold  reached  a  two  year  high. 

The  price  of  gold  on  the  London  free  mar- 
ket opened  at  $42.19  an  ounce  and  rose 
briefly  to  $43  before  easing  to  $42.80. 

The  clarification  made  clear  that  the  gov- 
ernment-run central  bank  simply  sought  to 
stop  commercial  banks  from  accepting  obvi- 
ous "hot  money"  transferred  from  abroad  by 
speculators  hoping  to  force  revaluation  of 
the  franc 

Wording  of  the  original  Bank  of  France 
circular  dated  Tuesday  was  Impredae  enough 


to  suggest  that  Fra.ace  was  establishing  a 
so-called  two-tier  exchange  rate. 

Such  a  system — in  operation  in  Belgium 
for  example — provides  for  official  central 
bank  support  of  normal  buBlness  or  ao-oallad 
current  account  opteratlons  and  a  free  market 
rate  for  short  term  capital  Inflows  covering 
both  Investments  and  speculative  move- 
ments. 

In  its  clarification  and  denial  the  Bank  of 
France  underlined  that  even  capital  move- 
ments which  could  be  legitimately  Justified 
would  not  be  restricted. 

Deqjite  provision  for  heavy  fines — equiva- 
lent to  twice  the  value  of  any  now  Illegal 
"hot  money"  transaction — some  French 
Bankers  expressed  doubts  about  their  ability 
to  dlstlng\£lsh  between  legitimate  and  ille- 
gitimate Infiows. 

Once  clarified,  the  Bank  of  France  move 
appeared  in  keeping  with  the  long  French 
tradition  of  foreign  exchange  controls  which 
successive  governments  have  employed  more 
often  to  protect  the  franc  against  devalua- 
tion than  revaluation. 

Although  devalued  Jtist  two  years  ago,  the 
franc  has  come  under  revaluation  pressure 
this  summer  in  the  wake  of  the  major  Euro- 
pean currency  crisis  which  led  to  the  con- 
tinuing "fioat"  of  the  German  mark  and  the 
revaluation  of  the  Swiss.  Austrian  and  Dutch 
currencies. 

Both  French  President  Georges  Pompidou 
and  Finance  Minister  Valery  aiscard  d'Es- 
taing  have  repeatedly  come  out  against  reval- 
uing the  franc.  Their  reasons  are  both  doc- 
trinal and  practical — ^Prance  wants  to  keep 
Its  competitive  edge  with  its  biggest  foreign 
customer — Germany — and  avoid  worsening 
its  trade  deficit  with  the  United  States. 

In  related  measures  designed  to  unload 
unwanted  dollars— and  relieve  Infiatlonary 
pressures — France  recently  disclosed  repay- 
ment of  its  entire  debt  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  $608.8  mUlion.  which  nor- 
maUy  was  not  due  before  April  1972  and 
AprU  1973. 

The  q>eeded  up  repayments,  which  will 
take  place  next  Monday,  were  made  possible 
In  part  by  an  increase  of  $488  mlUlon  In  July 
of  French  gold  and  foreign  currency  reserves 
which  now  stand  at  $5.8  billion. 

France  also  eliminated  almost  all  exchange 
controls  for  French  tourists  traveling  abroad 
and  considerably  eased  Franc  transfers  for 
business  piuposes. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  2453.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  as  wilderness.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  l>e- 
half  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AiLOTT)  end  myself  I  introduce  for 
appr(9rlate  reference  a  bill  tc  designate 
certain  lands  as  wilderness. 

The  additions  represent  11  of  14  areas 
recommended  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  for  addition  to  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  Three 
other  areas  in  Utah  recommended  by  the 
President  are  not  included  in  the  bill  be- 
cause they  are  Included  in  pending  legis- 
lation to  give  them  national  park  status 
with  changes  that  I  understand  might 
call  for  enlarged  wilderness  boundaries. 

The  11  areas  recommended  for  inclu- 
sion under  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  September  3,  1964,  as  contained 
in  this  blU.  are  embraced  in  the  follow- 
ing Federal  land  units: 

Isle  Royale  National  Park.  Mich  • 
North  Cascades  National  Park  Complex, 
Wash.;  Parallon  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Calif.;  West  Sister  Island  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge.  Ohio;  Breton 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  La.;  Shenan- 


doah National  Park,  Va.;  Sequoia  and 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park — to  be 
Sequoia  Kings  Canyon  Wilderness— 
C:Uif.;  Izembek  National  WUdllfe  Range 
and  Aleutian  Islands  National  Wildlife 
Refuge— to  be  Izembek  Wilderness— 
Slmeonof  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
Chamisso  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Alaska,  and  National  Key  Deer  Refuge. 
Great  White  Heron  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  Key  West  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  Key  West  National  Wildlife— 
to  be  Florida  Keys  Wilderness — ^Fla. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Mag- 
mrsoN) : 

S.  2454.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Youth 
Conservaticm  Corps  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-378,  84  Stat.  794)  to  expand  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  pilot  program 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  blU 
to  expand  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
Act  of  1970  from  a  pilot  program  to  a 
full-scale  youth  and  natural  resources 
conservation  program.  This  measure  not 
only  allows  for  the  expansion  of  the  ex- 
isting program  from  its  present  level  of 
2,200  youths  to  100,000  youths  beginning 
next  summer,  but  enables  the  States  to 
benefit  from  the  existing  program's 
proven  success  by  allowing  them  to  enter 
into  a  cost-sharing  arrangement  with 
the  Federal  Qovemment  for  operation 
on  State  lands  by  State  agencies.  Further, 
this  measure  allows  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  systems,  as  well  as  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  to  conduct  en- 
vironmental education  programs  at 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  camps  during 
the  months  of  the  year  when  these  facil- 
ities would  otherwise  be  vacant. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  program  is  premised  on  the  funda- 
mental concept  that  man  and  nature 
cannot  be  treated  separately.  Human  re- 
sources and  natural  resources  go  to- 
gether. Nature  lacks  meaning  without 
man,  and  man's  Ufe,  to  make  it  more 
meaningful,  requires  contact  and  ex- 
posure to  nature. 

At  the  present  time  the  YCC  program 
is  pilot  in  nature  and  provides  summer 
JolK  for  some  2,200  youths  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  18,  from  all  socioeconomic 
and  racial  backgroimds.  There  are  camps 
in  36  States  as  weU  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  American  Samoa.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  that  the  present  pro- 
gram, and  the  expanded  YCC  bill  I  am 
introducing  today,  will  include  young- 
sters frwn  all  backgrounds,  thereby  rep- 
resenting a  cross  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can population.  It  is  my  belief  that  too 
many  Federal  youth  programs  provide 
opi)ortunltles  to  only  the  economictaJly 
disadvantaged.  Moving  ]>eople  from 
homes  of  despair  to  camps  of  despahr  is 
not  the  answer.  When  you  isolate  the 
econcMnically  or  socially  disadvantaged 
in  special  programs  you  merely  Isolate 
them  from  society  and  in  turn  deprive 
them  from  the  oi^iortunity  to  share  in 
the  common  goals  and  purposes  of  our 
Nation. 
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At  a  time  when  the  media  aeem  to 
dwell  on  the  negattve  activities  of  our 
youth,  to  provide  them  with  opporta- 
nttles  to  expend  their  energies  on  worth- 
while activities  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  strong  reason  to  continue  the  YCC  pro- 
gram. I  call  to  your  attention  numerous 
articles  which  have  appeared  In  news- 
IMipers  across  the  country  which  sub- 
stantiate the  merits  and  many  accom- 
plishments of  this  successf\il  program. 
When  you  bring  together  young  men 
and  women  from  all  segments  of  society 
It  Is  possible  to  develop  a  sense  of  com- 
munity, of  respcnslbUity,  and  <d  a  com- 
mon purpose.  It  is  evident  that  these 
goals  have  been  achieved  whoi  you  read 
the  many  letters  sent  to  me  from  the 
YCC  participants  across  the  coimtry. 
They  have  enthusiastically  shared  with 
me  the  many  advantages  they  have  de- 
rived from  the  present  program.  If  the 
program  is  continued  other  advantages 
are  to  be  realized: 

Sxmuner  unemployment  among  teen- 
agers stands  at  17  percent — among  black 
tecaiagers  it  is  4.0  percent.  This  is  an  In- 
tolerable situation  In  a  country  as 
wealttty  as  ours.  The  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  program,  if  expanded,  would 
help  to  alleviate  the  summer  unem- 
ployment problem  among  our  youths. 

The  backlog  of  conservation  work 
needed  in  our  Nation's  forests  and  parks 
has  reached  a  critical  level.  This  could  be 
remedied  by  the  efforts  of  Corps 
members. 

Younp  men  and  women  who  partici- 
pate in  the  YCC  camps  would  be  ex- 
posed to  career  opportunities  In  the  fields 
of  recreation,  resource  management,  and 
environmental  protection — areas  where 
there  is  a  definite  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  old  adage  "Nothing 
succeeds  like  success  Itself"  Is  extremely 
appropriate  in  the  case  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  pilot  program.  I 
caxmot  think  of  a  better  way  to  drive  this 
point  home  than  by  quoting  from  several 
YCC  participants  whose  lives  this  pro- 
gram has  affected.  Some  of  the  most 
moving  remarks  came  from  an  off-the- 
culf  and  from-the-heart  speech  given  on 
the  occasion  of  the  national  dedication 
of  the  program  at  Camp  Wood,  W.  Va., 
by  a  16-year-old  Corps  member.  Miss 
Cheryl  Slsco,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Miss 
Sisco  was  chosen  by  her  fellow  corps- 
men  to  express  the  sentiments  they  all 
felt  for  the  program,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  some  excerpts  from  her  speech 
with  you  at  this  point: 

Miss  SiBco.  I  wmnt  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
my  frlencls  asked  me  to  speak  my  feelings 
about  how  I  feel  about  this  Camp,  and  It's 
rather  hard  for  me  to  put  down  on  paper 
the  way  I  feel  because  I  usually  keep  to  my- 
self my  feelings;  and  right  now  I  am  going 
to  try  to  really  teU  you  exactly  how  I 
feel  and  how  I  think  the  other  campers 
feel,  because  we  really  want  to  get  this 
across  to  you.  Instead  of  Just  words,  we 
really  want  you  to  know  what  we  feel;  and 
today  you  can  talk  about  conserratlon  and 
pollution  and  all  this  stuff  and  just  talk 
about  It.  We  want  to  do  something  about 
It;  we  dont  want  to  Jxist  sit  around  and 
everyone  knows  there's  a  problem:  we  dont 
want  to  Ignore  It  .  .  . 

We  coxild  deal  with  groups  that  only  sug- 
gest what  you  shoiild  do;  I  mean  we  might  go 


out  and  pick  up  paper  and  do  things  like 
that  and  try  to  persuade  you  to  help,  but 
reaUy  you  dont  do  It  unless  you  can  see 
what's  happening.  And  lAtm  I  came  down 
hers  I  thought  It  was  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
fun,  you  know,  I  thought  we  were  ]ust  go- 
ing to  have  a  ball  and  just  sit  around  and 
learn  about  how  to  do  this  and  bow  to  do 
that;  but  really  we  are  working,  and  It  feels 
good  to  reaUy  do  something.  It  feels  good 
j\ist  to  be  out  and  you  know  that  you  are  a 
part  .  .  . 

We  really  try,  because  we  have  to  get  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  we  go  out  and 
work,  but  we  laugh  and  sing  and  have  a 
good  time.  And  sometimes  It's  hard  and  you 
do  get  bored,  I  mean,  you  know,  I  am  not 
going  to  sit  up  here  and  say  It's  all  fun,  be- 
cause It's  really  work;  but  you  just  know 
that  you're  doing  something,  like  right  now 
I  work  on  part  of  a  rock  dam.  and  we  are 
trying  to  preserve  a  oertaln  type  of  fish  and 
certain  birds  and  other  projects  we  are 
working  on — we  dont  want  to  see  them  ex- 
tinct, because  you  feel  that  they  are  gone  and 
you  cant  get  them  back.  We  just  have  to  have 
them  there;  we  just  cant  let  It  go.  I  mean, 
like  right  now  you're  sitting  there  listening 
to  me  and  how  many  are  really  going  to 
do  something  about  It?  We  need  something 
to  be  done — that's  why  we  are  here — ^we  dont 
want  to  just  sit  back  and  not  do  anything. 
It  feels  good  to  get  out  there  and  do  some- 
thing. Like  I  am  a  fortunate  one,  and  not  all 
the  kids  In  the  United  States  or  In  the  world 
are  going  to  have  a  chance  to  do  this  .  .  . 

And  here  we  only  have  about  60  kids,  and 
I  think  there  are  33  other  camps  like  this  In 
the  United  States;  but  that's  jxist  one  small 
step,  and  we  need  to  keep  on  going  because 
If  we  want  this  world  to  be  a  better  place, 
we  need  to.  And  one  of  the  beet  experiences 
I  have  here  is  working  with  other  people,  and 
you're  taken  as  a  person,  not  because  of  javx 
color,  your  race,  or  what  you  believe  In,  but 
people  judge  you  as  a  person  is  beautiful — 
it's  beautiful — they  call  me  Cheryl,  that's  it. 
See  Cheryl,  you're  a  girl,  you  know,  and  It's 
beautiful;  and  I  have  friends;  I  consider  all 
these  people  my  friends,  and  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  them  feel  the  same  way.  We  get  out 
and  we  work;  we  work  with  each  other  day 
after  day;  we  think  and  we  live  with  each 
other;  we  say,  I  feel  this  Is  necessary  If  we 
are  going  to  run  our  country.  We've  got  to 
learn  to  live  with  each  other,  and  this  Is  a 
great  opportunity  to  do  so;  and  we  all  work 
for  a  common  cause  to  preserve  our  natural 
resources  and  to  better  our  environment. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  many 
letters  and  have  seen  in  newspaper  arti- 
cles quotes  from  other  YCC  members 
across  the  country  who  want  the  pro- 
gram to  continue  because  of  its  meaning 
not  only  to  them  Individually  but  their 
concern  for  the  preservation  of  our  natu- 
ral resources.  For  example.  Miss  Katie 
Carter,  a  YCC  member  at  Camp  Ole  in 
Mount  Laguna.  Calif.,  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

DxAB  SxNATOB  Jackson:  I  feel  it  very  Im- 
I>ortant  to  express  my  appreciation  for  our 
pilot  program  of  the  Touth  Conservation 
Corps.  As  you  have  been  Instnunental  In 
having  the  bill  written  and  the  money  allo- 
cated for  the  project,  I  would  like  you  to 
know  how  grateful  I  am  for  what  I  am  ex- 
periencing this  summer. 

Surely  among  the  greateet  experiences  aU 
of  us  at  Camp  Ole  share  are  those  which  In- 
clude the  feeling  for  life  each  one  of  us 
holds.  This  special  feeling  Is  something  very 
deep  and  personal,  yet  binds  us  In  a  com- 
mon cause  and  love  for  nature.  In  the  couzm 
of  eight  weeks,  we  will  have  been  guided  to 
leam  about  one  another,  to  learn  from  one 


another,  to  have  a  gi  eater  love  and  undar- 
stamcttag  of  Htm  and  nat\ire.  and  to  teaoh 
others  of  this  understanding.  It  Is  for  this 
bond  that  I  am  grateful,  and  tor  the  under- 
standing which  I  will  gain. 

As  I  consider  the  TCC  program  such  a  val- 
uable experience  for  any  young  person,  I 
would  like  to  assure  you  of  my  support  of 
the  idea  of  a  permanent  Touth  Conservatton 
Corps  program.  As  weU  as  the  project  seems 
to  be  working  for  me  and  my  friends  here  on 
Mt.  Laguna,  and  as  much  as  we  need  a  pro- 
gram of  education  in  conservation  for  the 
United  States,  I  would  hope  that  your  ef- 
forU  will  help  bring  about  a  permanent 
TCC  program. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  and  your  atten- 
tion. 

Debbie  Rhelnholdt,  17,  of  Bend,  Oreg., 
who  Is  working  in  the  Ochoco  National 
Forest  In  eastern  Oregon,  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

Living  and  working  like  this  in  a  forest 
you  leam  something  almost  every  hour  of  the 
day.  And  you  leam  something  about  your- 
self, too.  John  WoUenweber,  a  teacher  from 
Tacoma  and  director  of  a  coeducational  TOO 
camp  near  Blmrock  in  my  home  state  of 
Washington,  is  giving  the  participants  real 
responsibility  by  allowing  them  to  partici- 
pate in  the  camp's  policy  making  declslona 
and  by  allowing  them  to  Impose  the  rules 
themselves.  WoUenweber  states,  we  wanted  to 
give  the  young  people  credit  for  being  the 
mature  individuals  that  most  of  them  are. 
We  live  In  a  world  with  both  men  and 
women.  When  they  see  each  other  sweaty  and 
dirty,  in  the  nxomlng,  and  when  they  are 
tiped — you  can't  put  a  front  on  a  situation 
like  that.  Perhaps  Teresa  Munsen  of  Seattle 
best  sums  it  up  when  she  said  of  the  campers' 
atUtude  in  general.  I  just  feel  like  I'm  doing 
something  to  help. 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  pro- 
gram provides  our  young  people  with  an 
opportunity  to  get  off  the  streets  and  to 
engage  in  productive  work  and  impor- 
tant learning  experiences  in  our  Nation's 
parks,  forests,  and  our  public  lands.  In 
this  way  we  are  able  to  curb  the  root 
causes  of  boredom,  anger  and  frustra- 
tion which  afflict  so  many  of  our  youths 
today,  and  in  turn  they  are  given  the 
chance  to  leam,  to  work  and  to  earn  In 
worthwhile  programs  which  are  impor- 
tant to  their  own  future  and  to  the  fu- 
ture of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  to  support 
the  idea  that  we  should  begin  any  pro- 
gram on  a  massive  scale  until  it  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  prove  Itself.  It  took 
little  time  for  the  YCC  program  to  prove 
its  own  merits.  It  is  on  the  program's 
merits  that  I  stand  convinced  that  we 
must  go  forward  on  an  expanded  scale, 
immediate.  The  following  reasons  will 
provide  the  necessary  JUBtiflcaUon  for  ex- 
pansion of  this  program: 

The  Department  of  Interior  received 
over  80,000  applications  for  the  1,100  Jobs 
that  were  available  in  the  program  this 
summer.  The  other  agency  responsible 
for  administering  the  program,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  received  an 
average  of  400  applications  for  every  1 
position  available  In  one  region  of  the 
United  States. 

Unlike  other  Federal  youth  programs, 
the  dropout  rate  from  the  YCC  program 
has  been  negligible.  I  b^eve  this  stems 
from  the  keen  sense  of  comradery  and 
great  feeling  of  work  aooomplishments 
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which  exist  in  the  camps  across  the 
coimtry. 

The  wholesome  enthusiasm,  dedica- 
tion, and  energy  expended  by  the  yoimg- 
sters  and  their  young  suiwrvlsors  guar- 
antee a  growth  potential. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  first  summer's 
pilot  program  has  been  without  certain 
orgsmizational  problems.  The  major 
complaints  come  from  the  participants 
In  the  form  of,  "We  work  so  fast  that  the 
supervisors  cannot  create  the  Jobs  fast 
enough  for  us."  Perhaps  the  most  fre- 
quently uttered  complaint  is  that  "after 
a  long  day's  work  there  Just  is  not  enough 
food  on  the  table  to  fill  the  void  created 
by  our  wDrk."  These  problems,  which  are 
idmost  amusing,  are.  of  course,  easily  re- 
solvable. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  a  teenager. 
I  worked  hard  In  saw  mills  and  on  con- 
struction Jobs.  It  did  not  do  me  any 
harm;  in  fact,  these  experiences  provided 
me  with  some  of  my  most  valuable  mem- 
ories. When  I  recently  visited  with  some 
YCC  participants  at  the  national  dedica- 
tion program  at  Camp  Wood.  I  men- 
tioned to  them  that  I  did  not  division  the 
program  to  be  one  of  "fim  and  games" 
or  a  "make  work"  program.  Rather,  I 
expected  them  to  work  hard  and  some- 
times long;  to  earn  their  pay  and  to  re- 
turn from  a  day's  work  tired  and  hun- 
gry. I  wanted  them  to  experience  a  sense 
of  pride  in  their  accomplishments  and 
to  generate  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  with 
the  challenges  at  hand. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  today's 
young  people  axe  most  intelligent.  They 
do  not  want  "make  work"  Jobs.  They 
look  for  work  that  offers  them  a  chal- 
lenge and  rewards  them  with  a  feeling 
of  accomplishment  when  the  Job  is  done. 
If  the  future  leaders  of  our  great  Nation 
are  expected  to  understand  the  role  that 
public  resources  and  the  great  outdoors 
play  in  their  lives,  they  must  experience 
firsthand  the  value  of  working  with  these 
resources;  of  understanding  the  impor- 
tance of  land  and  water  conservation  and 
management:  and  working  in  programs 
designed  to  assure  that  future  genera- 
tions of  America  will  enjoy  life  and  a 
quaUty  environment. 

The  work  cut  out  for  the  Corps  mem- 
bers this  summer  is  varied  in  nature.  It 
includes ,  clearing  stream  banks;  con- 
structing trails  and  park  structures;  con- 
trolling soil  erosion;  survej^g  land 
areas;  planting  and  thinning  trees; 
gathering  and  analyzing  air  and  water 
samples;  and  countless  oUier  conserva- 
tion projects,  all  vitally  needed  and  pro- 
viding opportunities  to  achieve  lasting 
results. 

I  should  point  out  that  at  the  time  that 
I  first  held  hearings  on  the  YCC  pro- 
gram, back  In  1969,  the  administration 
witnesses  from  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor, Interior,  Agriculture,  as  well  as  the 
OfiQce  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  all 
opposed  enactment  of  my  legislation. 
They  argued  that  putting  youths  out  in 
the  field  to  do  conservation  work  was  not 
of  a  sufficient  priority  to  warrant  enact- 
ment of  legislation  at  the  time.  They  felt 
that  the  summer  was  all  too  short  a  time 
period  to  accomplish  anything  meaning- 
ful. 


Judging  from  the  program's  success 

thus  far,  it  is  apparent  that  the  admin- 
istration read  their  tea  leaves  wrong.  It 
is  my  hope  that  they  will  reevaluate  their 
stand  on  the  original  leglslaticai  and  will 
support  the  legislation  I  sun  introducing 
today.  Tlie  concern  of  our  young  people 
and  the  subject  of  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  should  not  be 
viewed  as  partisan.  There  is  a  Job  that 
needs  to  be  done  and  these  young  people 
are  doing  it.  There  should  be  recogni- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  by  Congress 
and  the  administration  that  a  program 
as  useful  and  beneficial  in  character  as 
this  one  should  go  forward  in  an  ex- 
peditious and  well  organized  manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duced today  does  more  than  merely  ex- 
pand the  program  from  its  present  level 
of  2,200  youths  per  year  to  100,000  youths 
per  year,  it  also  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  States  to  play  a  more  integral 
role  in  youth  conservation.  This  legisla- 
tion enables  the  State  conservation  and 
educational  agencies  to  enter  into  a  cost- 
sharing  program  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment providing  Jobs  for  up  to  25,000 
youths  beginning  next  rummer.  This 
amendment  to  the  basic  legislation  came 
about  as  the  result  of  a  study  called  for 
in  the  basic  act  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  initiating  a  cost-sharing  pro- 
gram with  the  States  so  that  the  State 
as  well  as  Federal  lands  would  benefit 
from  the  conservation  work  of  the  young 
corps  men. 

I  should  point  out,  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Agriculture  earlier 
this  year  requested  comments  from  all 
50  States  as  to  their  interest  in  entering 
into  some  type  of  a  cost-sharing  program. 
The  response  by  the  States  hac  been  tre- 
mendous. The  Departments  received  let- 
ters from  all  50  States  indicating  that 
they  were  supportive  of  the  progrsmi, 
and  many  were  desirous  of  beginning  a 
program  immediately.  Under  the  80  to 
20  percent  cost-sharing  of  Federal-State 
cost-sharing  program  which  I  am  sug- 
gesting today,  the  States  have  indicated 
that  they  can  provide  jobs  next  summer 
for  180.000  young  Americans.  I  only  wldi 
that  we  could  begin  a  State  program  at 
such  an  energetic  level;  however.  I  feel 
that  the  States  should  also  begin  on  a 
pilot  basis. 

The  amendment  I  Introduced  today 
also  provides  that: 

Whenever  economically  feasible,  existing 
but  unoccupied  federal  facilities  and  surplus 
and  or  used  equipment,  of  all  types,  includ- 
ing military  facilities  and  equipment,  shall 
be  utilized  for  purpoees  of  the  corp,  wher- 
ever appropriate  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  agency  Involved. 

I  feel  that  this  section  of  the  act  Is 
important  because  it  allows  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Interior  to  re- 
duce the  direct  costs  of  the  program  by 
acquiring,  perhaps  on  a  short-term  loan, 
equipment  and  perhaps  direct  manpower 
assistance  from  other  agencies  which  will 
help  in  reducing  the  total  cost. 

Lastly,  my  amendment  allows  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  systems, 
as  well  as  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
to  conduct  environmental  education  pro- 
grams at  permanent  or  semipermanent 
faculties  during  nonuse  by  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  The  costs  for  the 


actual  operation,  maintenance,  and  staff- 
ing of  the  facilities  during  periods  of 
nonuse  by  corps  members  would  be  borne 
by  the  educational  institutions.  I  believe 
this  new  language  provides  the  school 
systems  an  opportunity  to  make  environ- 
mental education  an  ongoing  part  of  the 
curriculum  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  legislation  be  printed  into  the  Con- 
GKXssioNAL  RsooRO  at  thls  polnt: 

There  being  no  objectlcm,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo.  as 
follows: 

8.  3464 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Touth  Oanaervatlon 
Corps  Act  of  1970  (PJL.  91-378,  84  Stat. 
794)  to  expand  the  Touth  ConservatloQ 
Corps  pUot  program  and  tor  other  purpoeee 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  House 

of  BepresentaHvet  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congreat  asaembled, 

roucx  Aint  pdiposb 
Sbciioh  1.  Ilie  Oongress  finds  that  the 
gainful  employment  dxirlng  the  sxmuner 
months  of  American  youth,  representing  all 
segments  ot  society,  in  the  healthful  out- 
door atmosphere  afforded  in  the  naticmal 
park  system,  the  national  forest  system,  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system,  and  othm 
public  land  and  water  areas  of  the  United 
States  creates  an  opportunity  for  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  NaUon's 
natural  environment  and  heritage.  Accord- 
ingly, It  Is  the  purpoae  of  this  Act  to  fur- 
ther the  develoiKnent  and  maintenance  ot 
the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States 
by  the  youth,  upon  whom  will  fall  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  maintaining  and 
managing  these  resoimses  for  the  American 
people. 

TOUTH  CONSiaVATION  COKPS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  .Act.  there  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Corps").  The  Corpe  shaU  consist  of  young 
men  and  women  who  are  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  its  territories, 
or  possessions,  who  have  attained  age  fifteen 
but  have  not  attained  age  mneteen,  and 
whom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  employ  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  or  classification  laws,  rulee, 
CM-  regulations,  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing, preserving,  or  maintaining  lands  and 
waters  of  the  United  States  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  Corps  shall  be  open  to  youth  of 
both  sexes  and  youth  of  all  social,  economic, 
and  racial  classifications,  with  no  person  be- 
ing employed  as  a  member  of  the  Corps  for 
a  term  In  excess  of  ninety  days  during  any 
single  year. 

SBCBXrAUAI.  DUTIES 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall: 

(1)  determine  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies areas  under  their  administrative  juria- 
dictions  which  are  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  programs  using  employees  of  the  Corps; 
and  to  determine  and  select  appropriate 
work  and  education  programs  and  projects 
for  participation  by  Corps  employees; 

(3)  determine  the  ratee  of  pay.  hours,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  in  the 
Corps:  Provided,  Tli*t  members  of  the  Corps 
shaU  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employ- 
ees, other  than  for  the  purpoees  of  chapter 
171  of  tiUe  28,  United  States  Code,  and 
chapter  81  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(8)  provide  for  such  transportation,  lodg- 
ing, subsistence,  and  other  services  and 
eqiilpment  as  they  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  needs  of  members  of  the 
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Corps  in  their  duties.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretarr  of  Agrlctilture 
may  contract  with  any  public  agency  or  or- 
ganization or  any  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization  which  has  been  In  existence 
for  at  least  five  years  for  the  operation  of 
any  Youth  Conservation  Corps  project. 
Whenever  economically  feasible,  existing  but 
unoccupied  Federal  faculties  and  surplus 
and/or  unused  equipment,  of  all  types.  In- 
cluding military  faculties  and  equipment. 
shaU  be  utUlxed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Corps,  where  appropriate  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  agency  Involved.  To 
mlnlnUze  transportation  costs  Corps  mem- 
bers shall  be  employed  on  conservation  proj- 
ects as  near  to  their  places  of  residence  as 
Is  feasible; 

(4)  promulgate  regiUatlons  to  Insure  the 
safety,  health,  and  welfare  of  the  C(»ps 
members: 

(D)  provide,  to  the  extent  possible,  that 
permanent,  or  senUpermanent  faculties  used 
as  Youth  Conservation  Corps  camps  be  made 
avaUable  to  local  schools,  school  districts, 
state  Junior  colleges  and  universities,  and 
other  educational  Institutions  for  vise  as  en- 
vironmental/ecological education  camps 
during  periods  of  non-use  by  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  program.  Coste  for  opera- 
tions, maintenance  and  staffing  of  these  fa- 
cilities during  periods  of  use  by  non-Corps 
programs  shall  be  the  reqwnslbUlty  of  the 
entity  or  organization  using  the  faculty  and 
shaU  not  be  a  req>onslblUty  of  the  Secre- 
taries or  the  Corpe. 

(b)  The  provision  of  title  n  of  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968 
(83  SUt.  361,  370)  shaU  no«  apply  to  ap- 
p<Antments  made  to  the  Corpe.  to  temporary 
supervisory  personnel,  or  to  temporary  pro- 
gram support  staff. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  Section  3110,  title  5, 
United  States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  ap- 
pointments of  jrouth  employees  to  the  Corps. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  hereby  author- 
ised to  establish  a  pUot  Federal -State  coet 
Bliartng  program  with  the  States,  territories 
or  possessions  for  purposes  as  outlined  in  the 
Act. 

(1)  TlM  funds  appropriated  for  any  pro- 
gram year  ahaU  be  made  avaUable  to  states 
requesting  participation,  and  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  have  qualified  programs  to 
meet  the  objective  of  the  Act. 

(3)  The  total  number  of  employees  of  the 
Corps  In  State  cost-sharing  programs  shaU 
not  exceed  more  than  36%  nor  be  less  than 
10%  of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the 
Corps  In  any  program  year.  The  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  participating  States  pro- 
gram ShaU  not  exceed  80%  in  any  program 
jmt. 

SECUTAXIAL  BPOBTS 

Sw.  4.  Upon  completion  of  each  year's 
program  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  prepare  a  Joint 
report  detaUlng  the  contribution  of  the  pro- 
gram toward  achieving  the  purpoees  of  the 
Act  and  providing  recommendations.  Each 
report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
foUowlng  completion  of  that  year's  program. 
The  President  shaU  transmit  the  rei>ort  to 
the  Congress  for  review  and  appropriate 
action. 

AUTHOBBATIOM  OF  TUmS 

8m.  S.  There  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  amounts  not  to  exceed  tlSO,- 
000.000  azmually  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  purposee  of 
this  Aft. 
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roBolutlon  to  authcnlze  aod  request  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  year  1972  as 
mtematlonal  Book  Tear.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Scott,  I 
Introduce,  for  apprc^Mlate  reference,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  year  1972 
as  Intonatlonal  Book  Tear. 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Sd- 
entifle.  and  Cultural  Organization  has 
designated  1972  as  Intemattooal  Book 
Tear.  The  resolution  which  the  minority 
leader  and  I  are  introducing  today  inx>- 
vldes  for  the  observance  of  International 
Book  Tear  in  the  United  States  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Bfxks  have  touched  the  lives  of  nearly 
everyooe  in  this  Nation.  Most  of  us  were 
introduced  to  books  by  our  parents  before 
we  learned  to  read  or  were  able  to  dis- 
tinguish (Mie  letter  from  another. 
Through  our  school  years  and  in  our 
adult  lives,  we  have  depended  upon  books 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  we  consci- 
ously recognize.  In  today's  complex  so- 
ciety with  its  highly  developed  tectuiol- 
ogy,  we  have  become  more  dependent 
than  in  the  past.  Scarcely  a  literate  man 
or  woman  lives  in  the  United  States  to- 
day who  cannot  point  to  at  least  one  book 
which  has  influenced  his  life  in  some 
way.  The  moral  and  intellectual  values 
which  our  p«tfents  taught  us  from  child- 
hood have  been  reinforced  many  times 
over  by  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
others  brought  to  us  through  books. 

The  United  States  Is  the  world's  lead- 
ing publisher  of  boc^  today.  For  a  gen- 
eration of  more,  American  books  have 
been  sought  after  in  the  advanced  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  today  they  are 
making  a  vital  contribution  to  the  educa- 
tiooal,  technical,  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  emerging  nations.  Tbe  ex- 
port of  books  makes  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  dollar  income  and  to  the  re- 
duction of  our  balance-of-pas^ments  def- 
icit. As  the  use  of  English  as  a  world 
language  expcmds,  the  demand  for  Amer- 
ican books  expands  with  It.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  leading  motives  for  learning  E^- 
llsh  is  to  gain  access  to  the  wealth  of  in- 
formation contained  in  American  books. 
Many  of  us  In  the  United  States  tend 
to  take  books  and  libraries  for  granted. 
It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that,  during  the 
International  Book  Tear,  we  remind  our- 
selves of  their  importance  and  our  de- 
pendence on  them  and  that  we  direct  the 
attoitkMi  of  others  to  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  fnxn  thdr  use. 


the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ciak- 
STON).  were  added  as  coeponsors  of 
8.  1081.  a  bill  to  extend  benefits  to  killed 
or  disabled  firemen  and  policemen. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 


By  Ut.  McCLELLAN  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  149.  A  Joint 


B.   973 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  973,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970  to  expedite  the 
implementation  and  to  provide  100- 
percent  Federal  financing  of  the  bene« 
fits  payable  thereunder. 

8.    lOSl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bnu) ,  the  Sena- 
te from  Maryland  (Mr.  Maxhias),  and 


S.    1833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1532,  a  bill  relating  to 
the  allowance  of  a  depreciation  deduc- 
tion. 

8.   SOTl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Biblx)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2071.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  care,  housing,  education, 
training,  and  adoption  of  certain  or- 
phaned children  in  Vietnam. 
8.  aoss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cass)  was 
added  as  a  co^onsor  of  S.  2083.  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  poisoning  of  ftnimaii^  and 
birds  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    S140 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Bath,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scuwamn) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2140.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966,  and  for  other 
purjxMee. 

8.  aiss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrit)  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Biblx)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2163,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  tuition,  subsistence,  and  educational 
assistance  allowances  on  behalf  of  cer- 
tain eligible  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.    31S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cass)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota).  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stsvih- 
som),  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2185,  a  bill  to  carry  out  the  rec<Mnmenda- 
tions  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Women's  Rights  and  Reqxxislbillties, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.   33*0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HmcPHitzT, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ah- 
DERsoN)  and  the  Smator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2290,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Naticmal  Security. 

8.   3388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Srvxhs)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2358,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 
8.  ases 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2393,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970  to  make  areas  suffering  from  eco- 
nomic disasters  eligible  for  emergency 
Federal  aid,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    3413 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pkaksoh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2412.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964. 
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«.  MSS 

Mr.  BROOEX.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  particular  pleasure  to  announce  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Plorlda  (Mr.  Ouhnxt)  wishes  to  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Wage  and  Price 
Board  bill  which  a  number  of  Republican 
Senators  and  I  introduced  yesterday. 

Senator  Gmurrsr  and  the  people  of  his 
State  well  know  the  serious  impact  which 
uncontrolled  wage  and  price  increases 
can  have  upon  the  elderly,  the  unem- 
ployed, and  low-  to  moderate-income 
families,  and  his  support  is  most  welcome. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  GuancT's  name  be 
added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  2413. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oravxl).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

8.J.  aXS.   80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Raitdolph.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mxtcalf) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  80,  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  ocean  dumping  and  the  plan  to  cope 
with  the  matter  on  an  international  con- 
ference basis. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
39— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
USE  OF  ARMED  FORCES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OUTSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  Joint  resolution  and  a  concurrent 
resolutionu 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  resolution  and  the  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  39)  is  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  imder  the 
authority  of  section  6  of  the  Joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  reeolution  to  promote  peace 
and  sUblllty  In  the  Middle  East,"  approved 
March  9,  1967  (71  Stat.  6;  Public  Law  88-7), 
as  amended,  such  Joint  resolution  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Initiate  the  completion  of  un- 
finished Congressional  business.  Between 
1955  and  1964,  four  foreign  policy  support 
resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  response  to  crises 
in  various  areas  of  the  world.  The  most 
recent  of  these,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution of  1964.  was  repealed  by  Congress 
last  year.  In  February  of  this  year,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chuhch)  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resol- 
ution 48  to  repeal  the  earliest,  the 
Formosa  resolution  of  1955. 1  was  happy 
to  Join  him  in  that  effort.  Today  I  present 
to  the  Senate  two  resolutions  which  will 
complete  the  task  already  begun:  a  con- 
current resolution  to  repeal  the  Middle 
East  resolution  of  1957  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  repeal  the  Cuban  resolution  of 
1962. 

The  rationale  for  the  repeal  of  these 
resolutions  has  been  previously  stated 
and  I  will  simply  summarize  the  argu- 
ment: In  1957  and  1962,  specific  condi- 


tions and  events  in  the  Middle  East  and 
in  Cuba  gave  rise  to  congressional  reso- 
lutions which  supported  in  various  ways 
the  executive  branch  in  its  pursuit  of 
the  Nation's  security  policy.  The  condi- 
tions have  changed,  the  events  are  those 
of  the  past,  and  the  Nation's  security 
policy  should  have  been  consequently  re- 
fined to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

The  Department  of  State  informed  the 
Senate  last  year  and  I  read  from  the 
testimony  of  then  Under  Secretary  Elliot 
Richardson  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

The  crisis  drcumstances  giving  ilae  to 
theee  resolutions  have  long  since  passed. 

The  specific  crises  having  ended,  so. 
too.  has  ended  the  need  for  the  resolu- 
tions themselves.  Congress  entered  these 
resolutions  Into  public  law;  Congress,  in 
its  own  and  the  public  interest,  is  obliged 
to  remove  these  resolutions  from  the 
statutes. 

It  may  legitimately  be  asked  if  repeal- 
ing these  resolutions  will  in  any  way 
affect  existing  national  commitments.  I 
would  answer  this  by  again  citing  the 
Department  of  State's  recent  opinion  on 
the  matter: 

. . .  the  administration  Is  not  depending  on 
any  of  these  rescduttons  as  legal  or  constitu- 
tional authority  for  Its  present  conduct  of 
foreign  relations,  or  its  contingency  plans. 
. . .  These  resolutions  have  no  continuing  sig- 
nificance in  the  foreign  poUcy  formulation 
process 

In  primarily  seeking  to  set  our  own 
house  in  order,  we  must  also  inquire  if 
other  parties  may  cast  different  interpre- 
tations upon  our  actions:  American  citi- 
zens concerned  with  events  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  (Tuba,  nations  in  the  regions 
involved,  and  other  nations  with  inter- 
ests of  their  own.  Indeed,  the  Department 
of  State  has  called  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  "these  resolu- 
tions contain  significant  recitals  of  basic 
principles  of  our  policies  in  the  affected 
areas.  Repeal  of  these  resolutions  would 
raise  questions  about  current  UJ3.  policy 
In  the  areas  concerned." 

I  will  address  this  point  as  dlrectiJ  as 
possible,  because  of  its  importance  as  a 
rebuttal  to  the  call  for  rep«a.  We  are 
not  contending  that  the  present  situa- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  and  Cuba  are 
not  fraught  with  dlfQculties.  They  are. 
however,  difficulties  far  different  from 
those  that  faced  us  in  1957  and  1962. 
Nor  do  we  cast  the  slightest  doubt  upon 
the  validity  of  any  "basic  principles." 
The  repeal  of  resolutions  which  reiterate 
valid  principles  in  no  way  affects  the 
principles  tiiemselves.  .We  are  contend- 
ing that  public  law  formulated  to  deal 
with  specific  situations  should  be  re- 
pealed when  those  situations  no  longer 
exist.  I  would  further  contend  that  we 
might  well  impede  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations  by  creathig  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  unaware  of  altered 
circumstances  in  the  international  arena. 

The  resolutions  which  I  introduce  to- 
day have  the  sole  purpose  of  removing, 
as  it  were,  barnacles  from  the  ship  of 
state.  We  are  facing  a  future  which  com- 
bines challenge  with  great  promise,  a  fu- 
ture in  which  Congress  must  play  its 
proper  Constitutional  role,  a  future  in 


wblt?^  we  can  ill  afford  to  be  hindered 
by  the  residue  of  the  past. 


ADDITIONAL    CXD6PONSOR8    OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

BKKATX  RKSOLtrnOM   S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  added 
as  a  co8P(»isor  of  Senate  Resolution  86. 
a  resolution  relating  to  strategic  anns 
negotiations. 

SKNATX  RKSOLUnOM  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  98. 
a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment should  not  Implement  the  proposed 
Asset  Depreciation  Range  system  with- 
out specific  congressional  authorization. 

8KNAT8  BSSOLtrrXON    181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hdvphrkt.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ckan- 
stoh)  .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALx),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  PxLL),  the  Senator  from  New 
Tork  (Mr.  Javits),  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  151. 
to  effectuate  a  mutual  freeze  on  nuclear 
weapon  deployment  during  the  SALT 
talks. 


CHILDREN'S  DENTAL  HEALTH  ACT 

OF  1971— AMENDMENT 

Atatnaanr  mo.  s»« 

(Ordered  to  be  orinted  and  referred  to 

the  (Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wd- 

fare.) 

TOOTKPASrXS  ASSOCIATKD  WITB.  MOVTU 

xsarrATioN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  in  the 
United  States  like  to  believe  that  the  con- 
sumer is  treated  fairly  by  American  in- 
dustry. During  the  past  several  years, 
however,  evidence  has  mounted  that  in 
our  massmarketlng  economy,  the  con- 
sumer's best  interests  are  sometimes 
ignored. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  aae  of  the 
most  Important  weapons  for  the  con- 
sumer is  Information — knowledge  of 
products  and  prices;  and  in  the  Ctrngress 
we  have  enacted  legislation  to  give  the 
consumer  better  information  so  he  can 
make  intelligent  choices  in  spending  or 
saving  his  money. 

And,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
and  his  good  health  and  I  am  today  mak- 
ing public  the  resuUs  of  Government  re- 
search on  a  product  used  by  nearly  all 
American  consumers — toothpaste.  I  take 
this  action  because  the  Defense  Depart- 
m&at,  which  conducted  the  taxpayer- 
financed  research,  has  showed  little  or 
no  interest  in  letting  the  consuming  pub- 
lic know  of  the  results. 

Each  day.  the  American  public  Is  bom- 
barded with  television,  radio  and  maga- 
zine advertisements  describing  the  bene- 
fits of  toothpastes.  The  public  is  told  the 
toothpaste  will  whiten  and  brighten 
teeth,  eliminate  bad  breath,  and  evm  Im- 
prove one's  social  life. 

What  the  public  has  not  been  told  Is 
that  some  popular  toothpastes  also  may 
possibly  cause  painful  mouth  Irritation 
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and  Inflammation.  At  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  I  ask  that  the  report  of  the 
toothpiwte  research  conducted  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  other  materials 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bkntskn).  Without  objection,  it  Is  80 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  However,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  first  note  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  been  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  sharing  this  information  with  the 
constmiers.  who  paid  for  it  with  their  tax 
dollars. 

Indeed,  when  I  first  asked  for  the  re- 
sults of  this  research,  the  Defense  De- 
partment provided  a  report  identifying 
the  brands  of  toothpaste  involved  only 
by  code  letters — Brand  A,  Brand  B, 
Brand  C,  and  so  forth. 

It  was  only  after  some  footdragging 
that  the  Defense  Department  agreed  to 
let  me,  and  the  public,  in  on  the  code 
identifying  the  brands  involved  in  the 
study — Colgate,  Crest,  McLean,  Plus 
White,  Ultra  Brlte.  Vote,  Oleem,  Pepso- 
dent.  Stripe,  and  Super  Stripe. 

In  their  discussion  of  their  findings, 
the  Army  researchers  commented  that — 

Both  the  clinical  and  laboratory  findings 
In  tlil<  study  Indicate  strongly  that  some 
oommerclally  available  dentrlflces  may  causa 
painful  gingival  reeponses  In  the  user. 

And,  in  their  conclusions,  the  research- 
ers said: 

Two  cUnical  studies  have  demonstrated  a 
relationship  between  the  iise  of  certain  com- 
mercially available  dentrlflces  and  painful 
gingival  Inflammation,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  swelling  and  gingival  slough. 

Mr.  President,  the  Army's  findings  on 
the  detrimental  effects  of  the  use  of  some 
toothpastes  may  not  be  conclusive.  Fur- 
ther research  and  evtQuation  might  well 
change  the  conclusions — and  I  will  in- 
sert in  the  RzcoRD  with  the  study,  some 
initial  criticisms  of  the  study.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  American  consimier  deserves  to 
be  Informed  completely  on  the  findings 
of  tax-supported  consumer  research. 

ScMne  have  suggested  to  me  that  this 
study  is  not  conclusive  enough  to  be  made 
public,  and  it  may  unnecessarily  hurt  the 
sales  of  that  $350  million  industry. 

However,  toothpaste  advertising  has 
been  unmerciful  In  its  intensity  and  ex- 
travagant in  its  claims. 

Any  stretching  of  the  truth  is  allowed 
in  advertising  the  benefits  of  toothi»ste. 
Tet,  it  is  suggested  that  there  be  100-per- 
oent  scientific  proof  of  any  detrimental 
effects  that  toothpaste  may  have.  This, 
I  suggest,  Is  a  double  standard  that  works 
to  the  benefit  of  the  industry  and  to  the 
detriment  of  consumers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
terial to  which  I  refer  in  my  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro  at  the  ccmcloslon 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2.  3,  and  4.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  bring- 
ing the  results  of  this  toothpaste  study  to 
the  attention  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  manufacturers  of  the 
toothpastes,  and  the  American  Dental 
Association  in  hopes  that  they  wUl  take 


steps  to  protect  the  American  puldlc 
from  any  possible  effects  that  the  use  of 
the  toothpastes  I  have  mentioned  may 
have. 

I  was  concerned  to  learn  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  not  been 
made  aware  of  the  results  of  this  study 
by  its  fellow  members  of  the  executive 
branch  in  the  Defense  Department.  I  was 
also  concerned  to  find  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  no  adequate 
means  of  warning  the  American  public 
of  the  possible  harmful  effects  of  the  use 
of  toothpastes  which,  for  the  most  part, 
are  classified  as  cosmetics. 

Under  its  present  legislative  authority, 
if  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
wishes  to  take  any  action,  it  has  only  one 
extreme  course  of  action  open  to  It.  It 
must  find  a  sufficiently  high  degree  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  those  toothpastes 
causing  mouth  Irritations  are  so  com- 
pletely unfit  for  human  usage  that  the 
products  must  be  taken  off  the  market. 
This  is  nearly  an  impossible  task  and 
does  not  provide  a  reasonable  means  for 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
protect  the  American  consumer's  health. 

To  remedy  this  deficiency  in  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  authority,  I 
will  be  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  the  children's  dental  health  bill  to  al- 
low the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
require  cautionary  labels  on  toothpiastes 
which  have  been  found,  on  the  basis  of 
reasonable  scientific  evidence,  to  have 
possible  harmful  health  effects. 

This  amendment,  I  believe,  will  allow 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
Inform  the  American  consumer  and  to 
restore  the  balance  of  truth  in  tooth- 
paste advertising. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  which  I  am  now  introducing 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  PELL.  BCr.  President,  it  is  also  my 
hope  that  other  Defense  Department- 
sponsored  consiuaer  research  data  wUl 
be  made  available  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  and  to  the 
general  public.  The  taxpayers,  as  con- 
sumers, should  know  the  results  of 
Oovemment-sponsored  consumer  re- 
search. 

KiHiriT  B 

U.8.  Sknatk, 
WathtngUm,  D.O.,  July  7, 1971. 
lit.  OoL  BiCHtsn  J.  McConkhx. 
Dental  Corps,  Deputy  Director,  Department 
0/  the  Army,  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search, Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Washir%gton,  D.O. 
DsAB   LBtrmrAirr   Colomxl   McCoiarKLL: 
Thank  you  for  f orwazdlng  me  the  flndlngs  of 
the  study  of  the  United  States  Army  Instl- 
tute  of  Dental  Reaearob  on  the  tlssiie  re- 
sponse to  various  commercial  dentifrices. 

While  the  InforaoAtlon  you  have  tonrta^ed 
me  was  moat  helpful,  I  would  be  appreciative 
If  you  would  also  Identify  for  me  the  brand 
names  of  the  dentifrices  Identified  as  A,  B, 
O,  D,  K.  and  T  which  were  used  m  your  study 
which  showed  that  regular  use  of  such  den- 
UfMoes  laads  to  stomatitis,  that  Is.  Irrita- 
tion, redness,  and  soreness  In  the  mouth. 

Z  think  it  la  Important  that  the  consumers 
of  America  ba  made  aware  of  the  negative 


affaota  which  the  uaa  of  such  toothpastaa 
may  hava  on  thalr  haaltii.  It  seems  to  ma 
that  aa  taxpayers  thay  should  ba  informed 
of  tha  results  of  govemmant-m>onsai«d 
research. 

I  appredata  your  oo(q>aratlon  and  aaslst- 
anoe  In  this  matter. 

Warm  regards. 
Bincaraly, 

Claibobmx  Pell. 

Dbpabticknt  or  Tm  Aamr, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  July  22. 1971. 
Hon.  Ox.kiwemm  Pxu., 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  SxMATOa  Pbll:  In  reeponsa  to  your 
request  for  the  coding  of  the  dentifrices  as 
reported  in  our  recent  manuscript,  "Evalua- 
tion of  Tissue  Resp(mse  to  Commercially 
Available  Dentifrices:  Clinical  and  Labora- 
tory Results'",  the  following  Is  submitted: 

coos  LXTRB  AND  KAMK  OF  ODmVUCa 

A — Colgate. 

B — CJreet. 

C — ^McLean. 

D — Plus  White. 

K— Xntra-Brita. 

P— Vote. 

G — Oleem. 

H — Pepeodent. 

I— Stripe.  ' 

J — Super  Stripe. 

Since  the  benefits  of  dentlfrloes,  especially 
those  containing  antl-carlogenlc  (decay  pre- 
venting or  retarding)  compounds,  are  sub- 
atantlal  both  In  decreasing  the  amount  of 
dental  decay  and  In  the  reduction  of  the 
periodontal  disease  process.  It  would  be  un- 
wise to  condemn  all  such  products  especial- 
ly since  the  most  popular  brands  produced 
UtUe  If  any  irritation. 

Thank  you  for  your  Intareet, 

RicHAxo  J.  MoCommx, 

Deputy  Director. 


Evaluation  or  TisstTTK  Rxsponsi  to  Coui 

CIAIXT      AVAOABLX      DENTRiraiCK      (TUNICAXi 

AND  Labosatost  RistJlts 

INTEODTJCnON 

Many  new  dentifrices  have  been  marketed 
In  recent  years.  Among  these  are  several 
which  are  advertised  as  having  superior 
ability  to  whiten  and  brighten  teeth.  How- 
ever, clinicians  have  reported  that  in  some 
patients,  regular  xise  of  such  dentlfrloes  leads 
to  stomatitis  which  dlsi^>pear8  when  the  uaa 
of  the  dentifrice  Is  discontinued. 

The  prevalence  of  stomatitis  caused  by 
dentlfrloes  has  not  been  reported  in  tha 
dental  literature,  although  Oral  Pathology 
textbooks"*  list  dentifrices  as  material 
which  can  cause  either  allergic  or  non- 
allergic  responses  resulting  In  Irritation,  red- 
ness, BCMvness  and  sloughing  of  tha  oral 
mucous  membrane. 

This  report  desorlbea  two  clinical  surveys 
and  an  animal  study  designed  to  determine 
the  prevalence  of  dentifrice  stomatitis  and  to 
Identify  the  dentifrices  which  are  moat  often 
associated  with  It. 

CLXNICAI.   BUBvar    I 

Uethods  and  materials 

During  a  three  month  period,  all  patients 
presenting  themaalvee  for  dental  examina- 
tion at  a  large  mldwestem  military  Installa- 
tion were  questioned  as  to  which  dentifrice 
(by  brand  luune)  they  used.  This  question 
waa  asked  and  recorded  by  auxiliary  dental 
personnel  In  the  absence  of  the  dentist  who 
subsaquantly  examined  the  patient.  If  tha 
patient  routinely  used  any  one  of  six  selected 
dantlfrtoes,  he  was  Included  In  the  study. 

These  dentifrices  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after as  dentifrices  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  P. 
Brand  A  Is  a  popular  non-fluoride  dantlfrioa. 
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Brand  B  la  a  stannoua  fluortda  paste  and  In 
tbeaa  studies  was  used  by  approximately  50% 
of  all  subjects.  Brands  C,  D,  E  and  F,  whfla 
not  aa  widely  uaad  as  A  and  B,  are  all  widely 
advertised  as  poaseeslng  supmlor  ability  to 
whiten  and  brighten  teeth.  If  tha  pi^ant 
did  not  use  one  of  theee  dentlfrioeB,  ha  waa 
excluded  from  the  study. 

A  total  of  029  patients,  military  personnel 
and  civilian  dependents,  served  aa  subjecta 
In  the  study.  Approximately  30%  of  the  sub- 
jects were  femalea.  The  subjects  ranged  In 
age  from  18  to  38  years  of  age,  with  a  mean 
age  of  31  years.  All  subjects  were  blind  aa  to 
the  study  design  and  purpose. 

During  the  oral  exanUnatlon,  extreme  effort 
waa  made  to  rule  out  any  poaslble  local  or 
systenUc  etiological  factors  In  any  case  where 
8yiiq>toms  of  gingivitis  or  stomatitis  were 
present.  The  diagnosis  of  stomatitis  was  based 
on  the  following  clinical  manifestations: 
generalized  inflammation  or  erythematous 
patchea,  sloughing  of  oral  mucous  membrane, 
vesicle  or  ulcer  formation,  edematlous  tissue 
with  smooth  shiny  surface  appearance,  and 
history  of  gingival  soreness,  pain  or  Itching. 
When  no  other  etiological  factor  could  be 
found,  and  since  patient  reported  recent  con- 
tinuous use  of  one  dentifrice,  these  cases 
were  diagnosed  as  dentifrice  stomatitis. 

Results 

The  resulits  ctf  Clinical  Survey  I  are  sum- 
marized In  Table  1.  030  patients  were  exam- 
ined in  this  study.  Of  these,  133  were  diag- 
nosed as  having  dentifrice  stomatitis.  The 
majority  of  these  patients  were  aware  of  oral 
discomfort.  Presence  of  erythematous  patches 
or  generalized  redness  of  the  gingival  tissue 
was  the  primary  diagnostic  sign  In  69.9  per- 
cent of  these  patients.  In  addition  to  redness 
epithelial  slough  was  present  In  23.6  percent 
of  patients  diagnosed  aa  having  dentifrice 
stomatitis. 

The  prevalence  of  dentifrice  stomatitis  Is 
markedly  lower  among  users  of  Crest  (Brand 
B)  (3.8%)  than  among  users  of  the  other 
five  dentifrices.  At  the  other  extreme,  37.6% 
of  patients  reporting  regular  use  of  Mclean 
(Brand  C)  ware  fllagnoaed  aa  having  dantl- 
trioa  stomatltla.  Thla  dlfftfenoe  Is  si^iifleant 
at  the  .06  level. 

The  prevalence  of  dentlfrioa  stomatitis 
among  users  of  the  other  four  brands, 
(intra-Brita)  (Brand  E)  (31.3%),  (Plus 
White)  (BrandD)  (28%),  (Vote)  (BrandP) 
(31.9%)  and  (Colgate)  (Brand  A)  (16.6%), 
waa  alBO  found  to  ba  significantly  higher  (p. 
<.06)  than  for  (Craat)  (Brand  B)  users. 

ciuncAL  auBVBi  n 
Methods  and  materiala 

In  Clinical  Survey  n,  138  mala  patlanta 
ware  axamlnad  at  an  East  Coast  military  In- 
stallation. All  patients  presenting  to  the  ex- 
amination room  over  a  28  day  period  were 
Included  In  thla  survey  If  they  reported  regu- 
lar ui(a  of  any  dantUrice  for  at  least  one 
month.  Patients  ranged  in  aga  from  18  to  83 
age,  with  a  mean  age  of  26.  Examination  pro- 
cedurea  were  similar  In  both  studies  in  that 
dentifrice  histories  were  taken  by  one  in- 
dividual and  the  clinical  examinations  were 
oonductad  by  a  dentist  who  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  patient's  dantlfrioa  history. 
Criteria  for  dlagnoala  of  dentifrice  stoma- 
titis ware  tha  aame  aa  thoaa  desortbad  in 
Survey  I. 

UnuU* 

Tha  raaiUts  of  Clinical  Survey  IX  ara  Bum- 
marlaad  In  Table  2.  This  survey  atrong^y  sup- 
porta  the  findings  of  Survey  L  In  both 
Btudlea,  (Craat)  (Brand  B)  la  tha  moat  wide- 
ly used  danttfrlea,  fOUowad  In  ordar  by  (Ool- 
gata)  (Brand  A),  (mtra-Brita)  (Brand  ■). 
and  (McLean)  (Brand  O).  Patlanta  who  uaa 
(CUaem)  (Bland  Q) ,  tha  next  moat  frequent- 
ly reported  dantUrioa  In  Survey  n,  ware  not 
Inoludad  In  Survey  I. 


When  these  five  dantltrleaa  are  ranked  on 
the  basis  of  proportion  of  patients  diagnosed 
aa  having  dantUrloa  atomatltla,  it  la  aaan 
that  (Craat)  (Brand  B)  (8%)  and  (Colgate) 
(Brand  A)  (12%)  ara  markedly  lower  than 
(Oleem)  (Brand  O)  (80%),  (Dltra-Brtta) 
(Brand  E)  (37%)  and  (McLean)  (Brand  C) 
(57% ) .  This  Is  the  same  order  In  which  theaa 
dentlfrioea  ranked  In  Survey  I  with  tha  addi- 
tion of  (Oleem)  (Brand  O) . 

The  wignlflcanoe  of  dlffarencea  between 
groupa  haa  been  analyzed  using  tha  Chi 
Square  distribution.  The  prevelenoe  of  denti- 
frice stomatltla  amtuig  users  of  (Crest) 
(Brand  B)  Is  significantly  lower  (p  <  .06) 
than  among  users  of  (Mclean)  (Brand  O) 
and  (Ultra-Brlte)  (Brand  E).  In  this  sample, 
the  differences  between  (Crest)  (Brand  B), 
(Colgate)  (Brand  A)  and  (Oleem)  (Brand 
O)  are  not  statUUcally  significant,  although, 
as  seen  In  Table  1,  the  differences  are  alg- 
nlfloant  In  a  larger  sample.  Prevalenoa  among 
users  of  (Colgate)  (Brand  A)  Is  slgnlficanUy 
lower  than  among  users  of  (Mclean) 
(Brand  C),  while  differences  between  other 
brands  Is  not  algnifioant. 

In  this  sample,  tha  number  of  patlanta 
using  Brands  D,  P,  H,  I  and  J  is  ooaalderad 
too  small  to  make  any  Interpretation  of  re- 
lationship to  dentifrice  stomatltla. 

LABORATOKT  STUDT 

Methods  arid  materiaU 

Thirty  young  weaning  hamatera  were  se- 
lected for  this  study.  The  hamstwB  were  28 
days  old  and  weighed  26  to  36  grams.  The 
hamsters  were  housed  In  stainless  steal, 
mesh-bottomied  cages  and  maintained  In  an 
air  conditioned  room.  Pood  and  distilled 
water  were  provided  ad  libitum. 

In  this  study,  five  azparlmaiital  groupa  *M 
a  ooatrol  group  were  used.  Hm  azparlmantal 
grotqw  received  an  i4>pllaatlon  of  an  aq>erl- 
mental  dentifrice  onoe  each  day  for  aaven 
days.  The  dentlfrioea  were  placed  In  the 
buccal  pouch  of  the  hamatera  uting  a  ayrlnga 
and  a  needle  from  which  the  ahaip  point 
had  been  removed  to  prevent  any  punotura 
or  injury  to  the  animals.  The  OJS  gram  ol 
dantlfrioe  waa  placed  on  tha  epithelium  of 
tha  buocal  pouch. 

At  the  termination  of  the  study,  tha  ani- 
mals were  weighed,  then  aacrtfloed  by  ohloio- 
form  inhalation.  The  buccal  pouohea  vera 
surgically  removed,  aeotlonad  and  stalnad 
with  hematoxylin  and  eoaln  for  h<«tfiingi^^i 
analysis. 

Tha  6  groupa  were: 

(1)  Control  group— DlstlUed  water  appli- 
cations. 

(2)  Brand  B  (Creat) . 
(8)  Brand  C  (Mclean). 

(4)  Brand  D  (Plus  White). 
(6)  Brand  E  (tntra-Brita). 
(6)  BrandP  (Vote). 

Results 

The  results  of  the  laboratory  phase  of 
this  study  are  summarised  in  Table  3.  Oen- 
eral  appearance  of  animals  aftw  one  week 
of  dally  application  of  test  dentifrices  is 
shown  In  Plgure  l. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  experimen- 
tal animals  receiving  the  topical  application 
of  Brands  B  and  D  was  found  to  be  "normal" 
when  It  was  compared  to  those  *ntm»T«  m 
tha  control  group.  That  Is,  the  hair  color 
waa  normal  and  healthy,  the  hamsters  ate 
well,  were  very  active,  and  gained  weight 
dxirtng  the  seven  day  study  (Figures  lA  and 
10). 

The  general  appearance  of  tha  «"«"^'f  In 
tha  other  three  experimental  groupa,  who  re- 
ceived Branda  C,  E  and  F  ahowad  different 
reaults.  The  animals  In  theaa  groups  were 
lethargic  and  ate  poorly,  whloh  raaultad  In 
loaa  of  weight.  The  anlmala  In  thaae  groupa 
ahowed  loaa  of  hair  aa  w^  aa  hair  color 
(Flgurea  IB.  ID,  and  IB). 


The  histological  findings  of  this  study  can 
be  divided  Into  two  basic  groups.  Group  one 
la  caaxpoacA  of  thoae  animals  exposed  to 
Branda  B  and  D.  Tbeae  ^ntmnia  show  a  min- 
imal chronic  Inflammatory  reaction  (Figure 
8,  5) .  Oroup  two  U  compoaed  of  animals  ax- 
poaed  to  Branda  C,  E  and  F.  Theaa  anlmala 
ahow  rather  severe  chronic  Inflammatory  re- 
actions with  occasional  areas  of  necroels  and 
variable  amounts  of  edema  (Plgure  4,  8,  7) . 
Discussion 

Both  tha  Ollnleal  and  laboratory  flndiTipi  m 
thla  study  indicate  strongly  that  some  com- 
mercially avallaUe  dentifrices  may  cause 
painful  gingival  reaponaea  in  the  uaer. 

Due  to  lack  of  information  about  the  com- 
poeltlon  of  these  dentifrices,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  relate  gingival  response  to  any 
single  Ingredient.  The  flavoring  agenta  uaad 
In  dentifrice  have  been  reported  to  eauaa 
contact  stonutltU.*  Older,  soi^-contalnlng 
dentifrices  have  been  reported  to  cause  dam- 
age to  the  oral  mucous  membrane  due  to  tha 
alkalinity  of  the  compounds.^  Organic  sol- 
vents have  been  shown  to  cause  gingival  Irita- 
tlon.»  Prtilmlnary  analysis  indicatca  tha 
preaence  of  organic  solvents  such  aa  chloro- 
form in  those  dentifrices  associated  with  tha 
hlgheat  prevalence  of  dentifrice  stomatltla  In 
this  atudy. 

The  effect  of  these  dentifrices  on  already 
Inflammed  tissue  has  not  been  detarmlnad. 
In  some  patlenu  this  Irritation  may  be  com- 
pounded by  the  use  of  strong  mouthwaahaa 
and  traumatic  oral  hygiene  pracUoea. 

The  actual  prevalence  of  dentifrice  stoma- 
titis in  the  population  may  be  lower  than  la 
Indicated  by  these  clinical  surveys  since  the 
samples  were  partially  composed  of  patienta 
seeking  treatment  and  were  therefore  not 
representative  of  the  entire  population.  Epi- 
demiological studies  of  represenUtive 
samples  would  establish  true  prevalence. 

cmudans  have  reported  cases  In  whleh 
stomatitis  resolved  upon  discontinuation  at 
the  dentifrice.  In  this  clinical  survey  it  waa 
not  poaslble  to  follow  the  course  of  patlanta 
dlagnoaed  aa  having  dentifrice  stomatitis, 
therefore  It  Is  not  possible  to  show  that  dis- 
continuation of  the  dentifrice  allavlatad  tha 
symptoms  in  theaa  eaaea.  Further  study  of 
this  poaslblllty  la  Indicated. 

Based  on  the  evidence  In  these  studlaa, 
clinicians  should  consider  a  differential  diag- 
nosis of  dentifrice  stomatitis  In  patlanta  who 
demonstrate  generalized  gingival  inflamma- 
tion, partloularty  tn  tha  preaence  of  good  oral 
hygiene. 

Summary  and  conclusions 

Two  clinical  studies  have  demonstrated  a 
relationship  between  the  \isa  of  certain  com- 
mercially available  dentlfrioea  and  painful 
glnglTBl  Inflammation,  sometimes  acoompa- 
nlad  by  awelllng  and  gingival  slough.  TIm 
condition  has  been  diagnosed  as  dantlMoa 
stomatitis. 

Preliminary  laboratory  investigations  dem- 
onstrate that  thoae  dentUricea  moat  fre- 
quently asaoclatad  with  dentifrice  stomatltla 
produce  aevwe  Inflammatory  reqxmaa  la 
hamatera. 

Further  dlnlcal  studies  are  needed  to  de- 
tarmlne  the  prevalence  of  dentifrice  stoma- 
titis in  the  general  population  and  to  evalu- 
ate tha  poaalbla  Interaction  between  dantl- 
frioa. mouthwaah  and  oral  hyglanca  prao- 
tlcaa. 

Additional  laboratory  atudlaa  aza  raqulvad 
to  evaluate  the  histologic  raaponsa  to  all 
avallabla  dentlfrioea  whan  applied  toploally 
and  Implanted  suboutanaonaly  and  to  Identi- 
fy tha  cauaatlva  oonstttoauts. 


Footnotea  at  end  of  artlda. 
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TABLE  L-CUNICAL  SURVEY  ll-RELATIONSHIP  OF 
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TABLE  3.-R£SP0NSE  OF  HAMSTERS  TO  DAILY  APfUCATION  OF  COMMERCIALLY  AVAILABLE  DEWTIFRICES 
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Flgura  1.  App— fBTiee  of  huuten  aftar  me 
wouk  oC  dally  ^>pllcatlon  of  0.6  gratnc  of 
oonamerdaUy  avalUble  dentttrloe  to  buccal 
pouebea.  lA  Branil  B,  IB  Bntnd  O,  IC  Brand 
D,  ID  Brand  B.  IX  Brand  P. 

FIcnre  2.  Nonnal  buccal  pouch  of  bamctar. 
Note  lack  of  edema  and  f-^fonic  inflam- 
matory oella. 

Plgora  8.  Buccal  pouch  of  hamster  treat- 
ed with  dentifrice.  Brand  B.  There  la  mini- 
mal edema  and  a  anall  number  of  chronic 
Inflammatory  cells  can  be  seen  In  the  cen- 
tral pcrtlOD.  Oooastooal  chronic  Inflamma- 
tory cells  are  scattered  throughout  the  con- 
nectlve  tissue. 

Figure  4.  Buccal  pouch  of  hamster  treat- 
ad  with  Brand  C.  Marked  edema  U  preoent 
with  both  acuta  and  chronic  Inflammatory 
cells. 

Plgure  6.  Buccal  pooch  of  hamster  treat- 
ed with  Brand  D.  The  chronic  re^>onae  Is 
primarily  perlTae<nilar.  Occasional  chronic 
cells  are  present  in  the  connecttve  tissue. 

Figure  0.  Buccal  pouch  of  hamster  treat- 
ed with  Brand  B.  Marked  chronic  inflamma- 
tlfln  Is  noted,  with  ▼aseular  dllltatlon.  Azaas 
of  necrosis  are  present  throughout 

Figure  7.  Buccal  pouch  of  hamster  treat- 
ed with  Brand  F.  UlcOTatlcm  and  chronic  In- 
flammation are  seen  in  the  top  portion  of 
the  photomlcrogn4>h.  Edema  and  chronic 
inflammatory  cells  are  present  In  the  subad- 
Jaoent  octmectlye  tlseue. 
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OOLOSn-PAUCOUTB  Co.. 

DBvcLoncnrT  DsPAsncBifT 

The  Colgate-Palmolive  Company  certainly 

Joins  Senator  Pell  in  his  desire  to  wmintatw 

the  highest  standards  in  the  area  of  dental 

health.  We  feel   confident  that  the  other 


member  companies  of  this  industry  share  this 
concern  for  the  continued  dental  health  of 
the  American  consumer. 

Tlila  company  has,  for  approximately  100 
years,  been  in  the  forefront  of  not  only  sup- 
plying efficacious  dentifrices  to  the  American 
consumer  but  also  In  helping  to  educate  the 
public  to  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  good 
dental  health  practices.  Over  these  years  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  In 
reeearch  devoted  to  basic  dental  research  and 
clinical  research  as  well  as  toward  formula- 
tion research. 

Colgate  Dental  Cream  with  MFP  is  one 
product  that  has  resulted  from  this  reeearch. 
Based  on  cUnlcals  that  were  conducted  this 
product  has  not  only  received  approval  of 
the  American  Dental  Association  but  is  also 
the  one  dentifrice  that  has  received  an  NDA 
from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  un- 
der the  FDA's  new  rulee  which  require  proof 
of  efficacy  as  well  as  safety. 

In  cllnlcals  conducted  among  1826  subjects 
only  six  cases  of  oral  irritation  were  re- 
corded— an  Incredibly  low  rate  of  occurrence. 
The  company's  other  dentifrice  Ultra  Brlte, 
developed  to  satisfy  a  need  among  the  adult 
consumer,  has  also  undergone  extensive  clin- 
ical tests  which  have  underscored  Its  safety. 
We  regret  that  a  study  entitled  "Evaluation 
of  Tissue  Response  to  Commercially  Available 
Dentifrices:  Clinical  and  Laboratory  Results" 
has  served  to  raise  queetlons  about  not  only 
our  two  dentifrice  products  but  eight  others 
produced  by  other  manufacturers.  We  feel 
that  misinterpretation  of  this  study  could 
^usa  unplanned  and  imwished  harm  to  ten 
rejected  dentifrices  as  well  as  serving  to 
create  grievous  and  unnecessary  confusion 
among  American  consumers  with  attendant 
harmful  consequences  to  the  nation's  dental 
health  practices. 

We  Join  others  in  the  dental  scientific  com- 
munity in  raising  many  questions  about  the 
scientific  value  of  this  study.  We  feel  strongly 
that  not  only  would  the  dental  research  com- 
munity support  us  in  questioning  the  sclen- 
tlflc  Talldlty  of  the  study  but  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  would  also  Join  us 
In  questioning  its  value  from  a  consumer 
protection  point  of  view. 

XXRISZT  8 

AumctK  DcMTsi.  AsaocuTioif  Commxnts  ok 
"Xtaluatiow  or  Tissua  RaapoMBi  to  Com- 

MaaCULLT  AVAILABU  ftSII  I IHI1 1.  OUMXCaX, 

AMD  Labobatobt  RWDlJn" 

The  denturioe  study  by  Hutehlns,  Whlta- 


hust,  Barnes  and  Knight  has  been  reviewed 
by  staff  members  of  the  American  Dental 
Assoolation'a  Besaaroh  Insutute  and  CouncU 
on  Dental  llMrapeutlcs.  It  U  their  opinion 
that  the  design  of  the  study  is  inadequate 
aa  w^  as  sclantlflcaUy  unsound.  One  of  the 
m^or  weaknsssss  lies  In  the  faUure  of  the 
Investigators  to  support,  by  means  of  accept- 
able aclentlflc  methods,  their  conclusions 
that  a  type  of  stomaUtls  was  caxised  by  cer- 
tain dentifrices. 

The  criteria  In  the  study  for  diagnosing 
dentifrice  etomaUtis  U  inadequate.  Numerous 
oral  and  systemic  diseases  may  present  clin- 
ical symptoms  similar  to  those  described  in 
the  study.  This  Is  a  serious  deficiency  and 
makea  any  conclusions  drawn  from  this  sin- 
gle study  questionable. 

The  authors  themselves  point  to  weak 
qpots  In  the  study:  persons  in  the  sampling 
were  not  represenutlve  of  the  general  public; 
no  control  groups  were  used  in  the  cUnlcal 
studies;  the  patlenU  were  not  followed  to  de- 
termine whether  the  stomatitis  disappeared 
when  they  stopped  using  a  partlcuUr  den- 
tifrice. 

Evidence  of  the  investigators'  concern  U 
found  their  own  statements,  such  as:  "The 
samplea  were  partially  composed  of  patients 
seeking  treatment  and  were  therefore  not 
representative  of  the  entire  population"  and 
"It  was  not  possible  to  follow  the  course  of 
paUenU  diagnosed  as  having  dentifrice  sto- 
matitis, therefore,  it  U  not  poesible  to  show 
that  discontinuation  of  the  dentifrice  allevi- 
ated the  symptoms." 

Even  if  the  dau  reported  were  rtilable,  and 
they  are  not  in  our  opinion.  It  does  not 
necessarUy  apply  to  currenUy  marketed  den- 
tifrices. In  the  years  since  the  study  was 
conducted,  most  of  the  dentifrices  used  have 
made  basic  changes  in  their  formulation. 
Some  of  them  are  not  even  being  marketed 
any  more. 

The  dental  profession  has  for  many  years 
been  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  small  number 
of  persons  appear  to  have  an  adverse  reaction 
to  a  given  dentifrice.  This  can  result  in  sto- 
matitis. Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
set  up  a  meamngfiU  study  of  thU  problem  but 
It  has  never  been  possible  to  find  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  people  with  such  stoma- 
titis to  accomplish  this.  It  Is  the  Associa- 
tion's belief  that  this  study  does  not  provide 
an  adequate  basis  for  action.  Further  study 
of  the  problem  is  Indicated. 

The  study  involves  several  so-called  "whit- 
ening" dentifrices.  The  Association  has  issued 
pubUc  warnings  that  the  high  abrasiveneas 
of  "whitening"  dentifrices  may  injure  some 
persons'  teeth. 

But  the  study  also  Involves  fluoride  den- 
tifrices that  have  been  accepted  as  signlfl- 
oantly  reducing  the  rate  of  dental  decay.  The 
Association  is  concerned  that  focusing  on 
this  single,  Inadequate  study  may  deter  peo- 
ple— especlaUy  children — from  using  fluoride 
dentifrices  that  can  help  in  preventing  den- 
tal decay.  If  this  happens.  It  will  be  a  se- 
rious disservice  to  the  dental  health  of  the 
nation. 

BiHiaiT  4 
BvALrsnow  or  Tissux  Rksponbs  to  Oomm- 

ciAixT  AvAiLABu  DanTirmics  CLxmcAX.  aho 

Labosatokt  Rksttlts 

(By  Dr.  James  P.  Carlos) 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  authors  i«- 
garding  the  production  of  stomatitis  by 
dentlfrioes,  appear  to  be  b«ued  upon  data  of 
extremely  doubtful  tallablllty. 

To  begin  with,  the  daflultlon  of  "stoma- 
titis,'' the  condition  being  dlagnoaad.  Is 
vagtM,  and  this  entity  appears  to  have  bean 
Oonfused  with  gingivitis  (inflammation  of 
the  gums) .  The  Utter  condition  Is  ~»»m«n 
among  males  of  military  age,  and  Is  unuUy 
attributable  to  Inadequate  oral  hygiene.  Oral 
hygiene  level  caimot  be  Judged  from  a  single 
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observation,  but  requires  repeated  unan- 
nounoad  azamlnatlcHi  of  a  subject  over  sev- 
eral days.  The  failure  to  adequately  aaseas 
this  variable  makes  the  data  dUBeult  or  Im- 
posslbla  to  Interpret. 

The  authors  not*  that  patients  iw«— nwng 
themselves  for  dantal  treatmutt  are  a  biased 
group.  Thay  are.  In  fact,  an  extremely  poor 
ehotoa  for  ressarch  purposes.  Their  oral  hy- 
giene level  is  apt  to  appear  decepavely  good 
because  of  anUdpatory  recent  tooth-bruah- 
Ing,  whereas  the  prasenoe  of  "stomatitis"  may 
be  connected  with  the  reason  for  their  visit 
to  the  clinic. 

BstahHshment  of  their  brand  of  dentifrice 
by  Mklng  the  subjects  is  of  qussttonaUe 
vaUdlty.  Few  subjects  would  admit  to  ualng 
no  dantlfrloe  and  would  tend  to  respond  with 
the  name  of  the  best  advertised  brand.  This 
could  explain  the  "good"  showing  of  Denti- 
frice "B"  in  CUnlcal  Survey  I. 

In  Clinical  Survey  n  the  numbers  of  sub- 
jects are  so  small  as  to  be  meanlnglees. 

With  respect  to  the  animal  study,  the  cri- 
teria tat  tn  vivo  evaluation  are  not  given; 
■o  comments  such  as  "loss"  (of  weight), 
"lethargy,"  "poor  eating,"  etc.  cannot  be  in- 
terpreted. In  general,  however,  this  study  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carried  out  with  extreme 
naivete,  aooording  to  contemporary  stand- 
ards for  animal  experimentation.  If  anything, 
the  authors'  comments  suggest  that  some 
test  animals  became  sick,  a  result  that  Is 
dUBcult  to  attribute  to  local  mucous-mem- 
brane reaction  to  a  surface  Irritant.  (The 
occurrence  of  Intractable  diarrhea,  by  the 
way,  Is  a  frequent  spontaneous  occurrence 
In  many  hamster  colonlee.)  Of  course,  since 
the  authors  are  testing  substances  whose 
composition  they  do  not  know,  no  meaning- 
ful Information  cottld  be  expected  to  result 
from  an  animal  experiment. 

In  general,  theee  studies  aiq>ear  to  have 
been  poorly  conceived  and  conducted.  There 
is  no  basis  from  this  report  to  raise  ques- 
tions regarding  adverse  reactions  due  to  the 
dentifricee  teeted.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  moet 
of  the  dentifrices  are  in  wide  general  use, 
including  use  among  children,  makee  it  un- 
likely that  a  tendency  to  produce  stoma- 
titis would  remain  undetected  until  now. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  certain  ingre- 
dients In  a  dentifrice  (as  in  any  other  locally 
applied  product)  could  cause  allergic  reac- 
tions in  certain  patients,  but  even  If  this 
were  demonstrated  (it  is  not  in  theee  studlee) 
It  would  not  form  a  basis  for  general  indict- 
ment of  a  product-type. 

Since  the  authors'  data,  if  accepted  at  face 
value,  suggest  a  possible  assodation  (not  a 
oause-effect relationship)  between  dentlfrloee 
and  oral  irritation,  and  since  this  Is  certainly 
a  biological  possibility,  more  thorotigh  study 
might  be  Justified. 

The  preferred  approach  would  be  a  pros- 
pective clinical  expwlment,  perhape  In 
younger  subjects,  In  which  chemically  repre- 
sentative types  of  dentifrices  would  be  com- 
pared imder  cloaely  supervised  conditions. 

BxBmir  6 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sic.  6.  Chapter  VI  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Skc.  604.  Whenever  the  Secretary  «i«<ie 
on  the  basis  of  research  or  teats  that  any 
dentifrice  may  cause  Irritation  or  other  In- 
Jury  to  the  mouth  or  gums  of  certain  Indi- 
viduals imder  conditions  of  use  as  are  cus- 
tomary or  usiial,  he  shall  require  the  manu- 
facturer, pa^ar,  or  distributor  of  such  denti- 
frice to  display  conq)lcuo\isly  on  the  label 
of  such  dentifrice  such  warning  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  inform  the  users  of  auob  ar- 
ticle of  its  possible  dangers." 


ADDITIONAL  COePGSaOBa   OF   AN 

AMENDMENT 

AammcnrT  wo.  ass 
At  the  request  of  IMx.  Httxphsxt,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crahston)  . 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DAUE) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HuaHss)  were  added  as  coBXxmsors  of 
amendment  No.  244,  Intended  to  be  im>- 
poeed  to  8. 939.  the  military  prooirement 
authorlzatloa  UIl  for  1972. 


NOnCE  OP  HEARINOS  ON 
ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Antitnist  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
announces  hearings  on  S.  2373,  the  pro- 
posal to  grant  limited  exenu>tion  from 
the  antitrust  laws  In  order  to  pennlt  the 
merger  of  the  American  and  National 
Basketball  Associations,  on  SQ>tember 
21,  22.  and  23. 

Persons  who  desire  to  testify  or  file 
statements  for  the  Rccord  should  con- 
tact Mr.  Howard  E.  OXeary,  Jr..  chief 
counsel  ot  the  subcommittee. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINOS  ON 
NATIONAL  PRIORmEB 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  announcing  the  resun^itlon  of 
hearings  aa  national  priorities. 

"Is  the  United  States  spending  far 
more  than  it  needs  to  defend  Itself 
against  the  military  threat  from  the  So- 
viet Union  and  mainland  China?"  is  the 
Issue  a  panel  of  experts  including  W. 
Averell  Harrlman.  Abram  Bergson,  Was- 
slly  Leontlef,  George  Rathjens,  and 
John  Fairbanks  will  discuss  during  3  days 
of  hearings.  August  9, 10,  and  11. 

The  committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Priorities  and  Economy  in  Government 
will  hold  the  hearings  next  we^  on  the 
relaticmshlp  of  Russian  and  Chinese  eco- 
nomic strength  to  their  military  budgets. 

In  hearings  held  2  years  ago  on  how 
Russia  and  China's  economic  strength 
related  to  their  military  capability,  the 
experts  established  some  important  facts. 
If  the  United  States  Is  figuratively  6  feet 
tall  In  its  basic  economic  strength,  then 
Russia  is  not  10  feet  tan.  but  only  3  feet 
tall.  Her  economic  capability  and  level 
of  resources  are  roughly  half  that  of  tiie 
United  States.  In  similar  terms,  China  ia 
not  6  feet  or  3  feet  or  even  1  foot  tall.  She 
l8  figuratively  6  inches  tall,  for  her  eco- 
xuKnlc  strength  is  only  one-twelfth  that 
of  the  united  States. 

Li  view  of  the  new  overtures  made  to 
the  Chinese  by  President  Nlzon.  the 
question  we  must  face  is  what  level  of 
military  spending  do  we  need  to  protect 
our  national  security?  Unless  the  nlatlve 
eeonomlc  and  military  strengths  of  the 
Chtnese  and  Russians  have  greatly  In- 
creased over  the  last  2  years,  the  admln- 
IstratlaD's  request  for  an  $80  bUliOD  mil- 
itary budget  in  fiscal  year  1972  m>pear8 
loudly  Inconsistent  with  either  the  i«al 
threat  posed  by  Russia  and  China  or  the 
new  rdationshlps  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. We  wUl  ask  our  experts  to  focus 
their  attention  on  that  questton. 


The  subcommittee  Is  *tif>*M^r\j  tnter- 
estod  in  the  issue  of  whether  there  has 
indeed  been  any  major  shift  in  priorities 
within  the  united  States.  While  loud 
claims  have  been  made  that  a  shift  has 
Indeed  taken  place,  a  defense  budget  of 
$80  bOlion  is  a  wartime  levd  of  vendtzw 
and  appears  to  be  totally  InconslsteDt 
with  the  claims  that  we  have  shifted  to 
a  peacetime  econcmiy. 

The  issue  is.  what  level  of  defense 
spending  do  we  need  both  to  protect  our- 
selves against  the  actual  military  threat 
which  Russia  and  China  pose  and  to  re- 
order our  priorities  here  at  home  in  order 
to  keep  ourselves  economicaUy  strong 
and  free? 

An  sessions  win  be  held  in  room  1202 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Buildhig.  bectn- 
nlnf  at  10  tLOL,  on  the  followtng  dates: 

MONDAT,  AVaun    S.    IBTl 

W.  AvereU  Harrlman,  former  Amhan- 
sador  and  Governor  of  New  Yortt. 

Jcton  Hardt.  Research  Analysis  Corp. 

Abram  Bergson.  Harvard  University. 

Wassily  W.  Leontlef,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity.         

TuaauAT,  Auuusr  lo,  isti 

Richard  Davles.  Department  of  State. 
Richard  R.  Nelscm.  Yale  University. 
George  Rathjens.  Massachusetts  in- 
stitute of  technology. 

wsDintsDAT,  Auotnrr  ii,  levi 
Jerome  Cohen.  Harvard  University. 
John  ndxtMmks,  Harvard  UniventtT. 
Anen  Whiting,  lAilversity  of  Mldiigan. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRC  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
.pore.  The  clerk  wiU  please  caU  the  zoQ. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  desk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MIDAIR  COLLISION  AVOIDANCE 
SYSTEMS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  7, 
1971,  I  Introduced  S.  2264,  a  biU  to  re- 
quire the  instaUation  of  collision  avoid- 
ance systems  on  air  carriers  and  general 
aviation  aircraft  in  order  to  minimim 
the  hasards  of  midair  tv>in«inn^  Tj^e 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cammoii)  In- 
forms me  that  the  Aviation  Snbcammlt- 
tee  win  soon  hold  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

While  the  Industry  continues  to  debate 
the  need  for  a  colUslon-avoidance  sys- 
tem, midair  ftninajmi^^  continue  to  take 
Place.  iMst  night  a  Continental  Airlines 
707  Jetliner  flight  from  Hawaii  with  91 
persons  aboard  and  a  Cessna  150  collided 
In  flight  about  6  miles  from  ttie  Los  An- 
geles international  Airport.  Fortunatdy. 
the  alrUner  landed  safely  wltti  the  only 
damage  sustained  being  a  4-foot  gash  In 
Its  tight  wtng.  the  tip  of  wfakh  was  broken 
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off.  The  smaller  craft  was  sent  out  of 
etmtrol  into  a  fl^d  and  the  pilot  and  his 
passenger  sustained  minor  injuries. 

The  passengers  on  these  planes  were 
extremely  fortunate  In  comparl8<»  with 
the  50  who  lost  their  llTes  in  a  midair 
c<dllslon  near  Loa  Angeles  in  June,  In- 
cluding 13  Utahans,  and  the  162  who  lost 
th^r  U-ves  last  week  In  a  midair  collision 
in  northern  Japan. 

In  1971.  there  have  been  midair  col- 
lisions involving  air  carriers  between  a 
B-707  and  a  Cessna  150,  a  military  F-4 
and  a  DC-9,  and  a  B-707  and  Cessna  150, 
In  the  United  States;  a  B-727  and  a  DC-8 
in  Australia;  and  a  B-727  and  a  military 
F-86  in  Japan.  The  loss  of  life  has  been 
horrendous. 

Now  comes  testimony  that  tested  mid- 
air, collision  avoidance  systems  exist  that 
could  have  prevented  these  tragedies, 
and  that  what  is  needed  is  endorsement 
from  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion so  they  can  go  into  production.  On 
Tuesday  of  this  wedc.  Mr.  Anatole 
Browde.  vice  president  of  the  McDon- 
nell Douglas  Corp.  gave  an  excellent 
statement  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Activities  on  the 
present  status  of  collision-avoidance 
systems.  He  testified  that  a  time/fre- 
quency collision  avoidance  system  has 
been  "exquisite"  flight-tested  and 
examined  and  is  now  ready  for  introduc- 
tion. Air  carriers,  general  aviation,  and 
military  aircraft  can  start  equipping 
within  16  months.  Airline  tranqxirt  air- 
craft will  begin  using  the  system  in 
October  and  Piedmont  Airlines  has  be- 
c(Hne  the  first  carrier  to  order  CAS 
equipment.  Moreover,  with  the  Mlcro- 
CAS  in  final  design,  McDonnell  Douglas 
expects  to  produce  the  system  at  a  price 
near  $2,500.  What  is  now  needed  is  per- 
mission by  the  FAA  for  airlines  to  use 
CAS  equipment  and  to  resolve  ATC/CAS 
procedural  quesUcnis  so  that  industry 
can  begin  production. 

Mr.  Wayne  O.  Shear,  program  man- 
ager for  Collision  Avoidance  Systems  for 
the  Bendlx  Corp.  also  testified  that  the 
successfxUly  tested  time/frequency  CAS 
"represents  a  16-year  evolutionary  pro- 
gram with  active  participants  from  all 
segments  of  the  aerospace  industry."  Mr. 
Shear  stated: 

ExtAoslve  flight  taato  were  oooducted  by 
the  liarttn-lfUteUa  OarfonMaa  .  .  .  <l\ir- 
ing  Ui*  period  from  Jun*  to  Novwnber  lOW. 
On  Iterdi  20.  1970.  th«  Air  Traiuport  AaK>- 
cUtlon  issued  a  report  stating  the  tacts  had 
been  successful  and  that  they  bad  demon- 
strated the  TAU-tlme/frequency  method 
would  provide  pUots  with  warning  and 
flight  ontnmaiwts  to  prevent  ooUlstons,  and 
that  the  systsm  as  then  oonoelTed  had  the 
c^Mclty  to  aeoommodate  aU  vrnn  oS  the  atr- 
qwoe  for  th*  loreaeeable  fotnra. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  technology 
to  keep  airplanes  apart  in  our  increasing- 
ly crowded  skies.  The  tragic  record 
speaks  for  itself  regarding  the  urgent 
need  for  collision  avoidance.  Congress 
and  the  Oovanunent  must  move  immedl- 
atdy  to  protect  the  lives  of  America's 
air  passengers.  I  call  upon  the  FAA  to 
clarify  its  acceptance  of  the  CAS  con- 
cept and  publish  guidance  documents  for 


the  manufacturing  and  user  industries. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  c(»n- 
plete  text  of  Mr.  Browde's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objacticai,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoBo.  as  follows: 

Btatucknt  orAxATOtx  Baowos 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Buh- 
oommlttee:  McDonnell  Douglas  (MDC)  has 
been  actively  working  In  the  field  of  oolU- 
slon  avoidance  since  1900.  (We  recognize  that 
the  alr-to-alr  collision  avoidance  system  Is  no 
substitute  for  an  effective  air  traffic  control 
system.  Oolllston  avoidance  Is  a  back-up.  but 
one  that  is  vltually  needed.)  The  system,  on 
which  the  ATA-recommended  airline  system 
18  based,  started  flying  at  MDO  in  St.  Louis 
in  1994.  It  became  operational  In  19es.  Since 
then.  It  has  been  mandatory  for  flight  for  all 
F-4s  operating  In  the  St.  Louis  area. 

The  flnt  two  prototype  systems  for  airline 
use,  built  In  accordance  with  airline  specifica- 
tion ABINC  687,  are  in  flight  test.  They  have 
passed  significant  laboratory  tests  to  prove 
their  fitness  for  airline  vise — ^they  have  been 
vibrated,  heated  and  o(dd  soaked.  They  will 
fly  In  ainine  transport  aircraft  In  October 
of  ttUs  year.  Piedmont  Airlines  became  the 
flrst  carrier  to  order  EBOB  Ckflllslon  Avoid- 
ance Equipment  In  June.  The  Mlcro-CAS  for 
general  aviation  la  now  In  final  stages  of  de- 
velopment, two  prototype  unite  will  be  fiylng 
later  this  year.  In  conjunction  with  the  air- 
line systems. 

Today  I  would  like  to  addrsss  three  major 
questions:  (1)  Why  time/frequency  tech- 
nology for  collision  avoidance. 

(3)  What  has  been  done  to  validate  the 
time/frequency  system,  and 

(3)  What  can  the  Government  do  to 
achieve  implementation  and  Insure  Its  use. 

The  first  question  I  raised  Is  why  should 
the  time/frequency  technology  be  used  for 
the  UJ9.  collision  avoidance  system  (CAS) 
standard.  The  answer  to  that  Is  technical — 
the  tlme/frequezK:y  system  of  an  systems  In 
ezlatenoe  today  wUl  provide  protection  under 
(M  operating  conditions  without  saturation, 
even  under  the  heaviest  trafllc  conditions.  It 
enables  construction  of  equipments  sophis- 
ticated oT^^tgh  to  meet  the  stringent  separa- 
tion requirements  of  our  supersonic  military 
aircraft  and  our  large  Jet  transports,  yet  can 
be  scaled  down  for  the  smallest  private  air- 
craft. 

Let  us  flrst  examine  how  one  establishes 
that  two  aircraft  are  on  a  collision  course. 
Tor  aU  but  the  slowest  aircraft,  three  quan- 
tlUes  are  required — how  far  apart  the  aircraft 
are — range,  what  their  altitude  separation  Is, 
and  how  fast  they  are  closing  on  each  other 
— ^relative  velocity.  Exhaustive  analyses  show 
that.  In  the  worst  condition,  reciprocal 
climbing,  diving  and  turning  aircraft  and 
perh^M  slow  pilot  response  time.  3fi  sec- 
onds are  needed  to  execute  a  separation 
maneuver  and  40  seconds  of  alert  time  are 
required  to  advise  the  pilot  of  traffic  about 
him  Let  us  relate  this  to  real  life  situations. 
Two  subsonic  Jets  head-on — a  747  and  a 
DC-8 — must  be  alerted  when  they  an  14 
miles  apart  and  given  mandatory  maneuver 
commands  whan  they  are  8  mUes  i4)art.  Tot 
a  Jet  and  a  Ught  aircraft,  the  mandatory 
maneuver  range  Is  5.6  miles,  the  advisory 
alert  range  Is  10  miles.  For  an  F-4/OC-10 
encounter,  the  alert  range  is  23  miles,  the 
mandatary  maneuver  range  U  13  miles. 

Non-tlma-ordared  systems  are  not  new. 
They  aU  have  the  same  problem.  For  every 
response  there  must  be  an  Interrogation, 
■aoh  Interrogation  trlggara  reepopsee  from 
all  members  wlttiln  earshot.  Let  me  use  an 
analogy.  Hie  time/frequency  system  op- 
eratee  like  a  "oount-oS" — In  turn,  each  air- 
craft Identtflee  Iteelf.  Imagine  for  the  mo- 


ment. 3000  members  of  a  group  In  a  laife 
haU.  The  time/frequency  system  assigns  a 
number  to  each  man  and  each  man  In  torn 
calls  out  his  name  In  roll  call  order — there 
Is  no  confusion.  Transponder  systems  re- 
quire one  man  to  yell :  "Where  are  youT"  and 
aU  who  hear  him,  to  immediately  reply.  Tlie 
resultant  confusion  of  2000  slmultaneoas 
answers  Is  what  we  call  saturation.  Ihere  are 
ways  of  reducing  this  confusion.  For  tn- 
stanoe,  we  can  ask  each  man  to  pitch  his 
voice  differently  and  reeognlae  that  dlllsr- 
enee  In  pltoh.  One  system  being  proposed 
uses  between  10  and  30  different  frequencies 
and  a  sophisticated  selective  response 
scheme.  But,  In  the  end,  the  only  way  trans- 
ponder designers  have  been  able  to  over- 
come satiiratlon  is  by  cutting  down  power 
and  hence  communication  range.  The  mter- 
rogator  talks  softly  and  only  the  few  peo- 
ple that  can  hear  him  reply — they,  of  course, 
are  close  by  and,  for  theee  few,  confusion 
of  sat\iratlon  Is  reduced.  Tet,  as  I  have 
shown  for  a  subsonic  Jet  encounter,  14 
miles  of  warning  are  required.  In  a  terminal 
area,  there  may  be  as  many  as  100  airplanes 
in  that  space  today  and  many  more  In  the 
future. 

Cutting  down  power  also  cuts  the  rellabil. 
Ity  of  communications.  The  Collision  Avoid- 
ance Working  Group  of  the  Air  Transput 
Association,  consisting  of  a  broad  spectrum 
of  airlines,  government  and  Industry  rep- 
reeentatlves,  has  consistently  rejected  a  low- 
power  approach.  We  expect  aircraft  to  turn, 
antennas  to  be  shadowed,  the  worst  case  to 
obtain  at  times.  Another  analogy — a  150  watt 
light  bulb  can  be  seen  much  farther  than 
a  2  waU  Ught  bulb  and  reUabllity  of  dis- 
tant conununlcations  is  needed  for  collision 
avoidance.  The  Air  Transport  Association, 
therefore,  rejected  transponder  systems. 

The  next  question  to  be  raised  is  cost.  Can 
a  time/frequency  system  be  built  at  a  reason- 
able price?  McDonnell  Douglas  projections 
are  baaed  on  designing  hardware,  ranging 
from  that  for  the  Phantom  through  the  sys- 
tem suitable  for  air  transport  to  that  required 
for  general  aviation.  Our  costs  are  based 
on  bills  of  materials,  realistic  labor  rates  and 
design  costs.  We  also  know  that  for  general 
aviation  avionics  equipment,  a  manufacturer 
much  achieve  a  sales  price  of  approximately 
four  times  the  cost  of  parts,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  equipment  at  a  profit.  In  hearings 
of  this  committee  held  on  January  27-38, 
1970,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Harper,  then  Deputy 
Associate  Administrator  for  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Administration,  discussed 
our  work  on  Mlcro-CAS,  which  was,  at  that 
time.  In  conceptual  stages.  At  that  time, 
we  estimated  a  $3,000  price  for  a  small  air- 
craft system.  Mr.  Harper,  when  questioned 
by  this  committee,  felt  that  the  ooet  would 
be  considerably  higher.  Today,  wtth  the 
Mlcro-CAS  In  final  design,  we  believe  that 
our  Initial  price  estimates  were  high.  We 
expect  to  be  able  to  produce  the  Mlcro-CAS 
at  a  price  near  $2,600.  History  teaches  us  that 
even  this  estimate  may  be  too  high.  For 
example,  when  the  air  traffic  control  trans- 
ponder was  flrst  introduced  for  general  avia- 
tion, it  cost  $3,600:  with  other  companies 
entering  the  field,  today  that  price  is  below 
$1,000. 

Our  Mlcro-CAS  will  do  much  more  than 
Just  provide  alr-to-alr  colIUlon  avoidance.  It 
provides  ground  obstacle  protection  that  will 
prevent  an  aircraft  hitting  a  hillside  or  s 
tall  building  If  a  very  Inexpensive  time/ 
frequency  beacon  Is  InstaUed  at  that  site. 
Most  Importantly,  the  system.  In  concert 
with  a  time/frequency  beacon  at  an  airport. 
will  provide  a  ring  of  protection  around  thai 
airport  so  that  when  an  alroraft  approeob 
Is  too  low,  It  wlU  get  a  command  to  climb. 
While  this  U  no  substitute  for  an.  BS  glide 
slope,  it  may  provide  a  chei4>  way  of  malrtBg 
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a  safe,  non-precision  approach  at  airports 
lacking  a  full  n^.  It  protects  all  runways 
with  a  single  Installation.  R  does  not  preeen* 
the  dUBcult  Installertlon  problems  of  an  ILB 
system. 

Let  me  now  tnm  to  the  next  queetloo, 
what  has  been  done  to  validate  the  time/ 
frequency  system.  Time/frequeney  teat- 
nology  Is  the  result  of  four  years  of  Intensive 
study  at  McDonnell,  starting  In  1900  when 
we  had  a  mld-alr  coBlslon  involving  two 
F-lOls.  In  1984,  we  flew  our  first  BROS  sys- 
tem. In  1986.  it  became  operational  on  every 
Phantom  flying  in  St.  Louis.  In  1968,  at  the 
urglngs  of  a  number  of  alrllnee,  we  sub- 
mitted proposals  to  airlines  and  FAA  for  Im- 
plementation of  the  system  to  protect  trans- 
port aircraft.  Realiiilng  that  a  oolUslon  avoid- 
ance system  will  only  be  useful  If  common- 
ality  exists,  i.e.,  all  users  mtist  be  able  to 
have  compatible  eqidpments  that  talk  to 
each  other,  the  ATA  asked  us  to  share  our 
knowledge  with  the  rest  of  the  industry  and 
the  airlines.  A  major  reason  for  this  Is  that 
the  airlines  are  most  reluctant  to  Install 
equipment  produced  by  only  a  single  manu- 
facturer. We  were,  therefore,  asked  to  con- 
tribute  the  fruits,  at  that  time,  of  over  $SM 
worth  of  intensive  company-sponsored  re- 
search. We  did  so  beoaxise  we  believed  that 
early  introduction  of  collision  avoidance 
equipment  was  vital  for  the  growth  of  dvll 
avia«on  in  the  V£.  Since  1988.  the  collision 
avoidance  specification  for  the  airiines,  which 
includes  provisions  for  general  aviation  has 
been  carefully  refined  in  open  meetings.  The 
technical  specification,  Air  Transport  Asso- 

"^i  i^/^°  ^P°^  ""^^  °ow  adopted,  re- 
sulted from  this  effort.  Before  the  prototype 
hardwMe  could  be  built,  tests  had  to  be  ruT 
to  addition  to  the  16,000  flights  run  on  the 
EROS  I  system,  the  ATA  asked  us  and  other 
manufacturers  to  produce  equipment  for 
tests  by  an  Independent  test  contractor 
Martln-Baltlmore.  This  was  done,  th^SS 

Z?  ^K^"?.  "'„'**'•  "^  "»•  ««^t8  proved 
that  the  time/frequency  coUlslon  avoidance 

S^"Slt^  ''^^^}:  '"  ~"^°°  avoidance 
^;*f  t?  the  specification,  and  the  equlp- 
n^  bul^t  by  different  manufactur^  to 
^I^«iiZ«^"  compatible.  A  hardware 
8peclfi«tlon  then  had  to  be  generated  bv 
h^m«rtng  out  system  deuUs  in  the  Airing 
f  !^^f  Equipment  Committee  (A«EC) 
a  body  that  defines  hardware  for  alrtoee^ 
m^..^*'  **.  int^reliwigaabmty  of  various 
manufacturer's  equipment  exists.  This  proo- 
!^nl  ,  .?^**'"°°*^  committee  work,  gen- 
AMNC  687  Characteristic  covering  collision 
ApritTsTO.*"  '^°'^  •'^  t^iiSrUnes  iS 
Stm  unanswered  then  was  the  question 
^r^  ^"r^I*^^  interacts  with  sir  traffic 
oontroh  McDonnell  Douglas,  again  at  its  own 
«panee,  ran  some  80.000  worst  case  en- 
oounten  on  a  digital  computer  to  prove  (l) 

2)  that  the  system  did  not  waste  air  ipeoe. 
(I  would  like  to  mtarjeot  that  tUa^Sro- 
quency  adherents  use  simulation  to  examine 
bow  the  coUislon  avoidance  threat  logic  and 
aircraft  perf Mmanoe  parameters  Interact  to 
provide  optimal  air  spaoe  usage.  Other  sys- 
tems are  stUl  oonoemed  In  their  imiiHttrm 
"to  whether  the  signal  can  be  heaM  at  all  ^ 
This  Simulation  was  augmented  by  an  ei- 

5^  Unf*"^  Of  thoee  very  f Jw  arSs 
wh«e  perhaps  some  oonflicfts  existed  between 
«ir  traffic  oontrol  and  the  ocmiaton  avoidance 
thre^  logic.  MDC  did  this  by  oomparing 
minimum  separation  standards  oonSoned  In 
the  air  trafflo  oontroUenr  manuals  wtth  ool- 
u«on  avoidance  etandards.  This  was  com- 
pleted over  a  year  ago.  Tb*  FAA  has  luet 

oooqileted  Its  first  slmalatloii  or  the  Ohieago- 
O'Hare  high  density  traOo  pettsra  with  and 
without  oolllslon  avoidance.  While  tbe  FAA 
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data  has  not  been  fully  analysed,  prelimi- 
nary rasuHs  indlcste  qalt4  cleaTIy  that  the 
system  U  usable  with,  and  m  fact  oompie- 
ments,  air  trafllc  control,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion to  be  aitswered  Is  when  to  switch  tbe 
system  to  the  landing  mode. 

I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  this  point 
for  only  one  reason — once  an  avionics  con- 
cept Is  presented  to  the  aviation  industry.  It 
takes  a  iwiniTwum  of  qv«  yean  and  often 
ten,  before  hardware  appears  In  the  oockptt. 
Tbe  tlme/frequenoy  oolUslon  avoidance  sys- 
tem U  now  ready  for  such  introduction  be- 
cause it  has  gone  through  tbe  bard  and 
exquisitely  detailed  examination  required  by 
the  Industry.  Hardware,  buUt  imder  »p- 
proved  airline  qieclfloatlons  exists  and  can 
be  ordered  today  on  a  fixed  price  basts.  Air- 
lines can  start  equipping  within  sixteen 
months.  Oeneral  aviation  and  mlUtary  equip- 
ment can  be  available  in  the  same  time 
frame.  No  other  system  exists  today  that  Is 
in  this  state  of  development.  Including 
transponders,  remitter  systems,  satellites  or 
equipment  for  Intermittent  positive  oontroL 
This  then  leads  me  to  my  last  point — 
what  can  be  done  by  the  government  to  Im- 
plement oolllslon  avoidance.  On  Jime  26, 
1970,  the  Air  Transp(»t  Association  Board 
of  Directors  requested  the  alrllnee  to  start 
Implementing  tlme/frequenoy  oniUfj/wi 
avoidance  and  a  number  of  airlines,  among 
them  United  Air  Unes  with  its  test  program 
starting  In  October,  and  Piednkont  with  its 
purchase,  have  con^>Ued. 

What  Is  needed  now  u  permission  by  the 
FAA  for  airlines  to  use  their  purchased  CAS 
equljmient.  We  beUeve  that  sufficient  data 
is  available  now  to  enable  snch  endorsement. 
Final  mode  control  parameters  will  oome 
from  tbe  FAA  Atlanta  City  faclUty  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  reeolvlng  the  few  remaining 
ATC/CAS  procedural  questions  that  are 
still  open. 

Also,  the  FAA  programs  to  provide  for  the 
ground  stations  and  general  aviation  equip- 
ment designs  should  go  forward  with  full 
speed.  The  ground  stations  are  required  for 
general  aviation,  ziot  for  the  airlines.  Airline 
and  military  systems  have  bttUt-ln  featares 
that  enable  one  system  to  resyndutmlse  an- 
other and  also  for  thwn  to  operate  in  the 
back-up  mode  without  synohtonlzatlan.  An 
airline  aircraft  is  also  able  to  resynchronise 
a  general  aviation  alroraft.  It  is  the  small 
airplane,  operating  In  remote  areas,  that 
should  have  the  ayndironiidng  service  aiod  the 
66  ground  stations  shown  in  the  FAA  ten 
year  plan.  FAA  Is  about  to  take  the  first 
procurement  aotloti  for  Uieee  ground  sta- 
tions and  we  would  urge  that  this  move 
along  as  rapidly  as  poaelble. 

A  Senate  bill  (B.  2264)  has  been  Intro- 
duoed,  meking  ecdilsloa  avoidance  manda- 
tory after  1  January  1078.  We  believe  a  more 
gradtial  time  aoale  of  Introdnotloa  may  be 
of  beoeflt.  Thos.  eoIUalon  avoldanoe  oould 
be  made  mandatary  for  new  military  and 
civil  aircraft  delivered  after  July  1078.  Sev- 
eral manufaoturers  ean  provide  equtpment 
for  sueh  Installation.  I  refer  apeolfloaUy  to 
such  military  programs  as  the  F-14  and 
F-18,  and  the  wMe-bodled  Jets  such  as  ths 
DO-IO. 

For  alroraft  that  most  be  retrofitted,  the 
1976  time  frame  seems  reasonable.  AMI- 
tlonaUy.  one  at  tbe  main  detarrents  to  fltat 
OAS  Implsmentatloa  by  the  airlines  today 
is  tlielr  poor  iweonomle  haalth.  The  govern- 
ment mlight  well  forgive  a  porttoa  of  the 
user  tax  paid  by  OAS-eqnlpped  alranrft  to 
induoe  pnrshase  of  ooOlslaii  avddanoa 
equipment. 

The  reecsd  speaki  fOr  ttaalf  rsfsntljvtbe 
urgent  need  for  oolllsten  aveldaaee.  Ttte  tool 
Is  at  hand  in  the  tUas/freqnanoy  tedbaology 
to  aohleve  an  nitlmalie  solutton.  We  slMwId 
mofve  tarwasd  to  ««e  M  just  as  qulokly  as 
postfbls. 


OROANIZED    CRIMS— CORRBCTIOH 
OP  HEARma  RECORD 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  some 
few  days  ago,  wUle  tntemwatlnff  « 
witness  who  was  testifying  before  the 
Senate  PennaneDt  Subcommittee  on 
InvestlgatioDs,  and  whJliB  lnlu^^vu^g  cer- 
tain ethnic  groups,  I  iin<  Tvtj»n«nn^l]y  an^ 

inadvertei^  used  a  whoUy  InamHO- 
priate  term  of  reference  to  our  many  <i»» 
Americans  of  PoUah  descent.  I  was  not 
cognizaot  of  this  error  until  someone 
caUed  it  to  my  aittention  that  evmlng 
after  the  committee  bad  adjourned. 
When  the  committee  resumed  >i»arfngf 
the  next  monodng,  i  promptly  oomcted 
the  permanent  Record  and  Inserted  the 
following  statement  in  the  committee 
hearing  record: 
SrsMOoaAPHJc  TSaxscxift  or  Hxaxdhis  Bb- 

>OIB    THX    PXUCAIVXMT    SUBCOICIOTTKB    OW 

Invxstigations    or    thx    Coicianxs    om 

GovEKMumT  OFMMxncats,  vs.  BXHtTK 

Chaliman   McCullan.    Before   beginnl2« 

this  morning  I  have  a  brief  statement.  It  has 

been  called  to  my  attention  that  during  our 

dlscusskm  of  etlmlc  groupe  with  the  witness 

yesterday,  I  apparently  InadvertenUy  used  a 

wholly  inappropriate  term  of  reference  to 

our  many  fine  Americans  of  Polish  deecent. 

I  do  not  recall  tulng  the  term.  The  word 

Is  not  a  normal  part  of  my  vocabulary  ^n<l. 

I  assure  sll  of  those  of  Polish  descent  that.  If 

used,  it  was  totally  unintentional.  If  anyone 

may  have  been  offended  by  this  Inadvertence, 

I  extend  my  personal  apology. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presldoit, 
thereafter.  I  had  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Casimir  Lenard.  executive  director 
of  the  Polish  American  Congress,  Inc.. 
which  is  self-explanatory.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spcmdence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoKo.  as  follows : 

PouBH  Aitxaicair  Oomobsss,  Ihc, 

Wtuhington,  DjC.  Julf  2t,  l$rt. 

Hon.  JOHX  L.  MoCLBUiAM, 

1/.S.  Senate. 
WoMhinffton,  D.C. 

Dsaa  SBMATOs  MOCLZLLsir:  As  Bzecuttv* 
Director  of  the  PoUsh  American  Oongrea  ■ 
which  repreeents  over  twrtvs  minion  Amarl- 
cans  of  Polish  dssoent,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  (^portunlty  to  express  to  yoa  our  sin- 
cere admiration  and  mppnctUkkm  tor  the 
outstanding  work  of  you  and  your  Perma- 
nent SohoMnmlttee  on  Investigations.  Ton 
are  indeed  performing  a  greett  serrioe  to  our 
country  In  your  valiant  efforts  to  obUterate 
crime  from  our  soele^.  We  PoUsh  Amerioaza. 
as  Ood-Saartog  and  Isw-abldtaig  dttaaiM. 
commend  yon  and  -""gTil  iiiett  you. 

Beeanse  of  onr  kmg  standing  esteam  >«d 
respect  for  you.  we  find  It  almost  totaUy 
unbelievable  to  dlaoover,  via  ooast-to-ooaat 
television,  your  feelings  toward  usi 

It  was  with  utter  astonlshmezvt  we  heard 
you  defame  prood  and  dignified  Americans. 
We  are  saddened  and  shooiMd  to  know  theee 
words  will  raaeh  nntoM  mniiowg  throo^iout 
tbe  w«Bld  by  way  of  tte  pnaa.  radio,  tele- 
vlslan.  «he  Ooncrssstanat  Beeord  and  worst 
of  aU.  be  printed  la  tbe  Onmmlttee  Beport 
which  will  be  dlatribated  for  yean  to  ooma. 

Tour  wcrds,  ^Mken  while  yen  were  Inter- 
rogsMng  Vlaoent  Teresa,  and  I  quote.  *lfe 
the  operation  UmNed  to  one  ethnte  group  . . . 
would  you  Identify  Italians,  Irlah  or 
PotmOaf'  have  called  forth  eerlow  nperans- 
stons.  I  now  oaU  to  poor  attantlon  the  defi- 
nition of  a  "Fotaer*  as  prtntsd  in  Webetsrs 
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V6kUb.  dMotnt.  A  TQlgar  t«nn  ot  prejudice 
•od  ooutcBapt.'' 

Ifc  sUuMNly  "baUare  •  graat  tnJmtJca  hM 
bMB  <taM.  and  pcMlo  apolocy  for  tlM  hm 
of  «b*  word  "VtAadk"  la  aaadatary.  Ualaaa 
you  atrtka  your  ■lanrtamna  word  from  tha 
raoordand  umoimoa  to  tlia  world  tha  naa  of 
tba  mrd  vaa  UBlntantlooal  tnavlcabla,  dam- 
acainUbadona. 

Wa  UBia  yoa  «o  qoltdcly  retraet  yoor  Inardt- 
mg  aMMk  on  PoUah  Amanaana. 
ainoaraiy  yoai». 

CAanaK  I.  XjBmabb. 
Xxeeittiva  IHrector. 

JT7X.T  M,  1071. 
Mr.  0*anna  I.  I^ais, 

XsacirtfM  Dtnator,  PoIUh  Anurietm  Oongreu. 
Inc.,  WaMhimgtOK  DX),     - 

Dux  Mm.  Lbkabd:  Thla  la  In  fnrthar  rafer- 
ence  to  my  tdaptaona  call  of  thla  data. 

Tlie  endoaed  copy  of  Stanographlc  lYan- 
acr^t  of  Hfilnga  baf ore  tiM  Parmanant  Sub- 
commlttaa  on  InTeatlgaticma  at  July  38, 1971, 
oontalna  my  aiplanatlon  and  ^>ology  to  thoae 
many  flna  Americana  of  PoUah  deaoent. 

I  ^>precUte  your  undentandlng,  and  I 
hope  tb»t  the  atatemant  which  I  heve  made 
will  be  aooeptad  aa  a  alneere  eiplanatton  of 
thla  regiettahie,  InadTertent.  and  unlnten- 
tioaal  uae  of  an  Improper  word. 

With  vary  klndeat  regarda,  I  am 
Btnoeraly  youra. 

JOBW  L.  UCClMLUM. 

Bncloaure. 


r  OomsBaa,  Inc., 
Wa$h*m9Um.  DjO^  Jvif  $9.  t971. 
Hon.  John  L.  McOlxllait, 
V^.  Senate, 
WoMMmgUm,  D.C. 

Dub  Sbutob  MoClbllaw:  I  h»Te  reoelTed 
your  Btatemwnt  preaented  before  yo\ir  hear* 
Ingi  at  the  Pannaneat  Subcommittee  on  In- 
TMtlgatlnni.  It  waa  moat  kind  of  you  to  tele- 
phone me  pcraonaOy  to  Inform  ma  of  your 
actmi.  Onbcbalf  of  aa  Amarlmna  of  PoUah 
deacent.  I  accept  your  ^wlocy  for  the  moat 
unfortunate  Incident. 

Knowing  fun  wdl  the  tremandoua  preaaure 
you  undergo  eaA  day,  and  appre- 
ciating the  orarwhelmlng  demanila  on  your 
Ofltoe,  I  have  but  one  more  raq»ea». 

Since  you  have  already  prepared  the  atate- 
ment  and  indicated  your  wUllngnaaa  to  co. 
operate  In  erwy  way,  could  we  aak  that  you 
Inaart  your  remazta  m  the  OoiifveartoiMlitao- 
ordt  xiile  would  be  tangible  evidence  to  our 
people  your  fertlnga  toward  ua.  We  would  be 
moet  grateful  And  would  And  thla  of  great 
Talue  to  future  rtfatlnna. 

TStanlE  you  fUr  your  graetoua  eooperatlon. 
Stneerely  yours, 

Kseeuttve  Dtrector. 

Mr.  MoCLEZiLAN.  Again  I  state  pub- 
lldj,  Mr.  Pmident.  tbat  tbe  reference 
WM  wholly  inadTcrtflat  and  unlnteD- 
ttana],  and  I  ilneareij  apoioglM  for  tUe 
Inadvertenoe  to  anyone  who  may  bave 
taken  offense  from  tt. 


V0I.D1TTABY  WAOB-PRICE 
QUUDJBLJNES 

Mr.  MATHIA&  Mr.  Prerident.  yester- 
day 13  of  my  ReinibUcan  ccflleagues 
and  I  Joined  in  calling  for  tibe  eetabUah- 
ment  of  a  wage-price  board  which  could 
■et  TobintarT  wage-price  gutddlnes.  The 
board  would  baye  numeroui 
among  them  powen  relating  to  uctaig 
Oovecnmeni  ptocnrement.  aovemment 
loans,  and  Gtofemment  loan  guarantees 
to  help  enfocoa  tba  goldsllnsB. 


Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
President  Mtaoon  has  now  shown  new  in- 
terest in  such  a  board.  Tlie  Presidents 
rematlEB  are  reported  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  While  it  is  true  that 
tbe  President  sttU  has  not  called  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  board,  he  no  longer 
posittvely  ain>earB  to  onwse  its  creation. 
TlM  President  suggests  that  congres- 
sional hearings  on  the  idea  might  now  be 
appropriate,  snd  I  would  hope  that  such 
hearings  could  be  held  Tery  soon  on  the 
bni  which  my  Republican  cfdleaguee  and 
I  proix)sed  yesterday.  The  state  of  the 
economy  is  too  serious  to  let  partisan  or 
personal  feelings  delay  the  immediate 
undertaking  of  necessary  economic 
measures.  I  urge  both  the  President  and 
my  fellow  Senators  to  give  more  consid- 
eration to  the  merits  of  a  wage-price 
board. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article, 
written  by  Carole  Shifrin,  which  reports 
the  President's  remarks,  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoBS. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 

nanaorr  Wabmb  to  Pat  Panxl:  But  Bbjbcxb 

OoNTBOL  OK  WAoaa,  Panaa 

(By  Oarole  Bhlfrln) 

Praaldent  Nlzon  yeaterday  rerened  an  ear- 
Uar  poaltlon  and  aald  he  would  not  reject  out- 
of.hand  the  Idea  of  a  goremment  board  to 
auggeat  national  atandarda  for  wagea  and 
prloea. 

But  the  Prealdent  waa  far  from  enthuslaa- 
tlc.  He  told  an  unaohaduled  news  conference 
that  he  would  oonaMer  aueh  a  board  only  If 
<iiiiiBiaiff'**"i>l  haarlnga  oonvlnoed  ^*''*  tbat 
gorammant  preaaure  to  Influenoe  wagea  and 
prloea  could  work  "without  stifling  the 
eoonomy." 

Ha  flatly  rajeoted  mandatory  wage  and 
price  oontroia.  apeeHloally  erltlolidng  the  Oal- 
bratth  anhame,  whleih  la  supported  by  many 
of  our  Democratle  aanatorB."  teonnmlat  John 
Kenneth  Oalbtalth  haa  called  for  legal  llmlto 
on  wagea  and  prloea  undw  oertaln  conditions. 

At  the  iame  time,  lie  dleoountad  reporta  of 
a  daah  bat  wean  him  and  VMenl  Beaerre 
Board  OhalimAn  Arthur  F.  Bnma.  Last  week, 
reporta  emanating  ftom  the  offloe  of  Director 
of  Oommunlcatlona  Harbart  O.  Klein,  but 
later  denied  by  the  White  Hooee,  auggeated 
that  Mr.  Nlzon  waa  thinking  of  aaaklng  an 
Incraaae  In  the  number  of  Vad  goTamon  be- 
cauae  of  unhapplnwaa  with  Buxna.  Taa- 
twday,  the  Prealdent  praised  Buma  and  aald 
the  two  are  In  agreement. 

Mr.  Nlzon'a  ramaika  to  newsmen  followed 
Immedlatrty  a  newa  conference  bald  by  18 
Bepoblkaa  aanaton  who  aald  they  were 
■Mtally  Itttereatad  la  the  auoceea"  of  the  ad- 
mlnlatration.  but  "deeidy  coaoamed"  about 
the  "unaoooptably  high  latea  at  unemploy- 
ment and  Inflatkm."  They  tnslated  that  the 
'nradltlonat  rulaa  of  aoonomlca  are  not  work- 
ing .  .  .  and     addlttonal      meaaurea      are 


Us 


Mlaoa 

aboot  ttaa  usatulnaas  oC  a 
I  board,  bat  ha  didat  rajeet  tt  ont- 
-haad  aa  ha  haa  ki  tba  past. 
Ha  said  ha  «m  not  eoDTlaoad  that  "^e 
I  in  mat  dtrsotloa  aod  be  effeettvek" 
toot  be  laCt  tbe  door  tfightty  ajar.  "As  far  aa 
wa  have  an  open  sfilnd  m 

sea  If  thaw  la  a  naw  apptoaah  whWb  wa  may 
MM^ht  aC."  Ifr.  matm.  aald. 
to  propossd  pohtte  hsartngi,  ha 
-I  hava  sarlous  doubU  VbaX  they  wlU 


flad  each  a  new  approach,  but  I  do  want  to 
Indloata  tba*  wa  wUl  eiamlne  it  because  we 
aU  apea  that  She  waga-prlca  aplial  la  a  alg- 
nlflaaat  danger  to  thla  espanrtlng  eoMMMBy." 

Only  mlnutaa  baCGre  Mr.  HIaon  talkad  to 
the  prcaa,  "nraaauiy  Dearatary  John  Ooanally, 
^*i^  admlnlatratten'a  T*'**f  ^f^t^T^^"  apofeaa' 
maa,  tamed  a  atatMawt  aaylng  the  admlnla» 
tratlan  would  weloocna  '^  fuU-fledged  debate 
In  the  Oopgraaa*  on  wage  and  prloe  polletas. 

Ustlng  a  number  of  quaatloae  he  fait  a 
review  muat  eocplare,  OonnaUy  added.  "It 
ahould  eapiore  the  hiatorloal  raoord  during 
the  perloda  when  we  have  had  wage  and  price 
programs,  and  It  should  probe  carefully  the 
ezteoalTe  experience  of  other  natlfina 

It  waa  dear  from  Mr.  Mlson'a  remarks  to 
the  praaa.  howerer,  that  he  thinks  the  "his- 
torical record"  wUl  reaflhm  hli  paailmlam 
about  tbe  poealbllltlee  at  guldeUnea.  "My 
study  of  the  sltuatlan  Indlcataa  that  gulda* 
llnea  In  this  country  have  alwaya  failed,"  he 


"They  have  never  worked."  he  continued. 
"OuldeUnea  In  otlur  Industrial  oounitrlea, 
inriiiiiing  cianada,  for  enmitfe,  and  Britain, 
have  worked  only  for  a  ehort  time  and  then 
have  fallen  because  guldeUnea  baeloaUy  con- 
note voluntary  oompllanoe  and  voluntary 
oompllanoa  goee  on  only  for  a  brief  time." 

Tlxe  artmlnlatratloo's  i^yproaoh  "at  this 
tbne"  Mr.  Nixon  aald.  Is  "a  seleoUve  one— 
to  take  thoae  particular  Industrlee  that  are 
coming  tq>  for  bargaining  and  to  uae  our 
Influence  as  effectively  aa  we  can  to  see  that 
thoae  aattlementa  are  reapooalble." 

H*  promised  to  "uae  tbe  power  of  thla  odlce 
to  the  extent  It  can  be  effective"  to  see  that 
future  wage  and  price  negotiations  are  re- 
qMOslble. 

"I  shall  continue  tiie  policy  of  moving  ag- 
greastvely  on  Ukdlvldual  settlements  on  a 
oaae-by-«aae  basis,"  he  aald. 

In  re^Moae  to  a  queatlon  aaklag  why  he 
doea  not  aak  leaders  of  the  steel  Indui^ 
to  cancel  their  recently  announced  prloe  In- 
oreaaea,  Mr.  NlzoA  replied  that  such  a  move 
"would  not  be  effective." 

Saying  that  steel  proAts  are  the  lowest  of 
any  major  Industry,  Mr.  Nlzon  added,  "To 
tdl  the  steal  Indoatry  that  after  they  have 
negotiated  a  setOament  they  must  xoa  baSk 
their  prloe  and  run  at  a  loas  la  simply  un- 
reallsUe. 

"They  are  not  going  to  do  It."  he  said. 

m  hie  ootnmenta  on  Arthur  Bums,  he 
moved  to  dispel  rumors: 

He  does  not  disagree  with  Burns  on  eco- 
nomic poUdee.  he  Indicated.  "Arthiir  Bums, 
in  terms  of  monetary  poUcy  and  In  terms  of 
fiscal  pdloy,  haa  followed  a  oouree  that  I 
think  Is  the  most  responsible  and  steteeman- 
like  of  any  chairman  of  the  Federal  Beeerve 
In  my  memory"  Mr.  Nlxon  aald. 

Bums  did  not  aSk  f or  a  raise,  Mr.  Nlxon 
■aid,  contrary  to  reporta.  In  fact,  be  aald,  the 
Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget  bad  rec- 
ommended that  tbe  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  as  the  United  States'  central  banker, 
be  given  a  pay  raise.  But  when  tbe  matter 
waa  raised,  the  President  said,  Bvims  Indi- 
cated that  neither  be  nor  any  other  high 
government  offtolal  abould  take  a  salary  In- 
crease when  raises  In  other  areas  of  govem- 
met  would  be  limited. 

(When  Bums  vras  a  member  of  tbe  Cab- 
inet— as  counador  to  tbe  President — Buma 
even  recommended  that  Cabinet  offloers  take 
pay  cute.  The  propoed  was  not  followed.) 

Tbe  Preddent  explained  tbat  be  bad  deter- 
mined that  an  Increase  in  tbe  government 
blue-coUar  wage  scde  would  not  be  In  tbe 
"Intereets  of  our  fighting  tbe  Inflation  bat- 
tte." 

In  his  comments  about  tbe  state  of  the 
eoonomy.  Mr.  Nlxon  rejected  "gloomy  "pre- 
dtetlona,"  adding,  "there  U  a  lot  of  ateam 
intbebouer." 
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"I  would  not  seU  the  United  Btatee  econ- 
omy short  at  this  point."  Mr.  Nlzon  said. 
"And  long  term.  I  would  not  be  selling  my 

investments    in    tbe    American    economy 

whether  it  Is  in  stocks  or  red  eetate  or  what 
have  you." 

Be  rdterated  bu  view  that  1971  would  be 
"a  good  year"  for  the  economy  and  "1972 
would  be  a  very  good  year." 

In  addition  to  the  wage-price  review  board 
bill,  tbe  group  of  Bepubllcans  proposed  a 
bUl  whlcb  would  establlah  a  natlond  coun- 
cil on  productivity  to  replace  one  set  up  by 
executive  order.  The  council  would  seek  an 
increased  rate  of  American  productivity — e 
rate  which  alnoe  ISes  haa  been  lower  than 
any  other  Industrld  nation. 

"We  beUeve  there  U  a  crisis  of  confidence 
in  tbe  country,"  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  (R-N.T.) 
said  on  behalf  of  the  group.  "We  are  pro- 
posing what  we  beUeve  oxi^t  to  be  tbe  poli- 
cies of  our  administration. 

"The  President  has  shown  be  can  cbange 
course,"  be  add.  "HU  feet  are  not  fixed  in 
concrete." 

Both  bllla.  Javlts.  add,  contain  what  the 
OOP  group  beUeves  are  "easentld"  powers. 

Treasury  Secretary  ConnaUy's  stetement 
suggested  tbat  whatever  Its  outcome,  con- 
greeslond  condderatlon  of  wage-price  board 
legislation  should  "provide  tbe  forum  for 
a  useful  discussion  of  Important  economic 
Issues." 


WOMEN   PILOTS    PAINT    MARKERS 
FOR  SAFETY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
99 's.  Inc.,  a  well-known  organization  of 
certificated  women  pUots,  recently  em- 
barked on  a  project,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Administra- 
tion, to  paint  air  markers  across  the 
country.  Air  markers  are  painted  sym- 
bols, recognisable  by  pUots  from  the 
air,  which  provide  valuable  information 
to  pilots  flying  by  visual  reference. 

The  initial  air  marking  program  was 
undertaken  in  1947,  a  Joint  effort  by 
States  and  the  Federal  Government.  Al- 
though 24  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
air  marking  program  began,  and  avia- 
tion has  made  great  technological 
strides,  these  yellow  markers  still  per- 
form an  important  air  safety  function. 
FAA  administrator  John  H.  Shaffer 
noted  in  a  recent  letter  to  me: 

Air  markers  an  not  only  useful  for  the 
novice  puot,  but  hdp  to  keep  wandering 
aircraft  out  of  restricted  areas  and  aerve 
to  give  an  accurate  podtlon  report  to  the 
FAA  air  traffic  controUera. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  this 
civlc-mlnded  group  of  w(»nen  pilots,  the 
99"s,  have  undertaken  such  a  worthwhile 
safety-related  project.  My  commenda- 
tion to  these  ladies  is  a  personal  one,  as 
well:  it  was  my  amendment  to  the  1947 
CAA  appropriation  bill  that  provided  the 
Initial  $100,000  for  air  markers,  a  pro- 
gram carried  forward  through  the  lead- 
ership of  Mrs.  Blanche  Noyes,  of  tbe 
FAA. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rsc(»o  the 
letter  from  FAA  Administrate  Shaffer 
concerning  the  air  werHi^g  program  and 
the  fine  work  of  the  99's.  Inc.  associ- 
ated with  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rbcois. 
as  follows: 
Dctabtmbwt  or  TkAMapoaxATiow, 

^■■BAI.  AVXATIOX  AmcnnBIBATIOK, 

WatMngtam,  DJO. 
Hon.  JzmnMea  BAmoLra, 
V3.  Senate.  WaaMnfton.  DjO. 

Dxab  SBXAToa  BAJnx>LPH:  This  u  In  re- 
qtonse  to  your  3  May  1971  tdepbone  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Blanehe  Noyee  In  which 
you  aaked  for  a  report  cm  air  marking  and  the 
niunber  of  air  markers  constructed  aa  a  re- 
sult of  the  $100,000  which  waa  in  the  1947 
CAA  Administrator  at  that  time  for  overhead. 
Forty-eight  sUtee  were  aUoted  S83.000  for  air 
marking  on  a  60-60  m^^^Mng  fund  basis. 
Many  of  tbe  state  aeronautics  oommladons 
continued  their  air  marking  programs  long 
after  tbe  Federd  funds  were  eq>ended.  As  a 
result,  approximately  75.000  air  markers  were 
constructed  throughout  tbe  United  Statea. 
Eleven  statee  still  have  perpetud  air  mark- 
ing programs. 

At  tbe  present  time  the  Federd  Aviation 
Administration  bas  approxlmatdy  3,600  gd- 
lons  of  yellow  paint  at  tbe  FAA  Aeronautlcd 
Center  Supply  Depot,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa. Six  hundred  gallons  were  declared 
surplus  by  tbe  military  end  recently  3,000 
by  the  Oenerd  Services  Administration.  Our 
plan  Is  to  allot  this  paint  to  sute,  dvle  or 
fiylng  organizations  for  air  Tn«rfc^ng  upon 
request.  We  do  not  have  funds  for  delivery,  so 
tbe  redplents  will  pick  up  tbe  paint  In  Okla- 
homa City  or  pay  tbe  shipping  charges. 

Mrs.  Noyes  is  arranging  "Project  Paint  Air- 
lift" with  tbe  99's,  Inc.,  who  will  have  tbelr 
Intematlond  Convention  in  Wlcblta,  Fi^nms. 
In  Augtist.  They  plan  an  airlift  of  required 
paint  from  the  Depot  to  various  states  who 
have  Indicated  a  need.  The  airlift  is  tenta- 
tively scbediiled  for  IS  August  1971. 

Tbe  99's,  Inc..  which  Is  a  group  of  oertlfl- 
cated  women  pilots,  have  as  tbelr  major  serv- 
ice project,  air  marking,  and  are  doing  a 
commendable  job.  The  Tip  of  Texas  Chapter 
Is  leading  the  organization's  air  marking  pro- 
gram, having  constructed  600  air  markers 
over  tbe  past  ten  years.  At  this  time  they 
are  rebuilding  the  air  markers  whlcb  were 
destroyed  by  tbe  1970  hurricane.  Tbey  have 
painted  13  so  far  this  year.  FAA  furnished 
the  paint. 

We  hope  that  with  tbe  paint  we  have  we 
can  reactivate  many  of  tbe  state  aeronautics 
oonunladons'  air  marking  programs,  for  air 
markers  are  not  only  usefiil  for  novice  pUot, 
but  hdp  to  keep  wandering  aircraft  out  of 
restricted  areas  and  serve  to  give  an  aocuiate 
podtlon  report  to  the  FAA  air  trafllc  oon- 
troUers.  This  saves  oontzoUen  and  flight 
qieddlsts  time  in  locating  loet  alrcx»ft, 
especially  In  bad  or  deteriorating  weather. 

You  will  be  Intereeted  In  tbe  following 
excerpt  from  the  FAA  Headquai.-ere  D<mB- 
OOM  of  M  May  1071. 

"Richard  B.  Oox,  flight  q>eeldlst  at  the 
Parkeraburg,  W.  Va.,  night  Service  Station, 
succeeafully  handled  five  flight  assists  In  a 
one-hour  period  recently,  during  deteriorat- 
ing vreather  in  the  vldnlty  of  his  station. 
Four  of  the  aircraft  landed  safely  at  Parkers- 
burg  and  one  touched  down  at  Oiarlee- 
town,  W.  Va.  T%e  flve  aircraft  were  among 
thoae  carrying  80«  pe(^>le  who  made  happy 
landlnga  In  the  past  month  In  varloaa  parta 
of  the  nation  thanks  to  SIS  fll^t  aMlsta. 
PttotB  requiring  awrtitanee  Induded  181  who 
were  loet.  88  low  on  fud.  sa  imperiled  by  bad 
weather  and  74  with  equipment  fauuiea. 
Tlilrty-nlne  stodoit  pilots  were  involved  and 
18  gear  up  landings  were  averted.  New  air 
timflic  rulee  and  proeedurea  ikiaHmiii  to  en- 
hance operation  safety  and  redoee  the  po- 
tentld  for  midair  and  near  midair  ooUl- 
dons  In  the  oongeeted  alrapaoe  of  New  Tork 


and  lioa  Angdea  were  propoeed  last 
the  agency." 

As  you  can  aee,  everything  Is  bdng  done  to 
bring  greater  safety  to  aviation.  We  thank 
you  for  your  interest  In  air  marking  and  the 
hdp  that  you  have  given  It  over  the  yeara. 
and  we  are  espedaUy  appredaUve  of  that 
first  S100,000  which  was  placed  In  our  1M7 
budget  by  you. 
Slncctdy, 

J.   H.  SBAnSB.  AsimriRBAXOB. 


SOVIET  DAY  OF  aWAMW 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commemorate  the  third  anniversary  of 
Russia's  cruel  subjugation  of  Caecho- 
slovakia.  memorialized  by  free  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  everywhere  sa  the  "Soviet 
Day  of  Shame." 

It  wfks  on  August  21, 1968.  that  Russia's 
death-dealing  tanks  overran  the  e^^n 
but  courageous  Czech  nation  which  had 
been  experiencing  a  mellowing  of  its 
Communist  rule. 

On  that  day  began  the  persecution  of 
a  valiant  people,  the  likes  of  which  have 
seldom  been  seen  since  the  Inquisition. 
In  truth.  Mr.  President,  even  the  inqui- 
sition had  a  pretense  of  courts  to  Judge 
the  persecuted.  In  Czechoslovakia  there 
were  no  trials  for  the  freedom-loving 
people  who  dared  to  strive  for  thdr  God- 
given  Independence  in  the  early  months 
of  1968.  They  were  ruthlessly  purged 
from  government  and  stripped  of  their 
basic  liberties. 

Czechs  of  an  ages,  fslths.  and  occupa- 
tions resisted  the  Russian  military  Jug- 
gernaut to  no  avail.  But.  as  in  1937  when 
Hitler's  troops  first  crushed  the  flower 
of  Czech  nationalism,  the  desire  to  re> 
sist  tyranny  and  the  love  of  freedom  sur- 
vived the  initial  onslaught. 

That  is  what  we  must  remonber  to- 
day, Mr.  President.  We  must  remonber 
that  every  Czech's  heart  beats  a  little 
faster  when  he  recalls  the  brief  sweet- 
ness of  freedom  once  enjoyed,  or  when 
he  dares  to  think  of  a  future  when  the 
Russian  oppressors  are  ezpdled. 

Courageous  and  spirited  Cfeechs  per- 
f  onned  acts  on  that  day  in  August  which 
are  an  exiunple  to  freedom  toving  peo- 
ples everywhere,  llie  young  Caechs  bom- 
barded and  catcalled  the  Russian  troops 
while  their  dders  rose  in  their  assemhUes 
to  speak  out  against  the  aggressors. 

Perhaps  the  most  moving  event  was 
when  the  Amnican  and  European  toiu> 
ists  held  captive  by  the  ruthless  Com- 
munists were  finally  allowed  to  leave  the 
country.  The  brave  Cato^ta  lined  tha 
streets  and  roads  leading  out  of  th» 
countiy  and  waved  a  sad  ianweQ  to  ttka 
iQcky  motartsts.  Mimy  gav«  flowen  to  tba 
tourists,  and  some  even  apologlMd  Dor 
the  emd  intenuptkn  of  ttte  visit.  It  la 
impossUde  to  zacaptun  ttiese  poignant 
moments  wttti  msre  words. 

But  it  is  important  that  w  be  xemlnd* 
ed  of  our  own  good  fortons  to  Itvs  In  a 
country  whleh  amoosss  trsedom.  Tte 
CSMcbs  look  to  us  as  an  •*«'»»r»f  lorabol- 
iilng  a  goal  wtateh  tbST  7«am  to  attain 
in  their  small  oountry. 

Just  a  waeks  aiQ^  duitng  CaptlTs  Mk* 
tlons  Wa^  I  oaUed  upon  aD  Amsriwna 
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to  renew  and  heighten  tbelr  own  aware- 
ness'of  cherished  liberties  and  "to  In- 
fonn  captive  peoples  in  all  poMible  ways 
that  we  truly  understand  and  care,  both 
for  their  freedom  and  ouis." 

I  repeat  this  plea  today:  that  we  di- 
rect our  efforts  to  breaking  throui^  the 
Iron  (Turtaln,  which  alas  still  eslsts,  to 
assure  our  Czech  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  those  of  all  capttve  nations,  that  we 
stand  proudly  with  them  In  the  quest  for 
freedom. 

We  must  all  reassert  our  profound  dis- 
gust for  a  Communist  system  so  fearful 
of  individual  liberty  that  it  must  quash 
an  natural  stirrings  of  freedom. 

It  Is  a  fundamental  truth  that  the  de- 
sire for  independence  Is  impoeslble  to 
subdue  in  any  man.  The  desire  is  the 
birthright  of  every  human  being.  In 
Csechoslovalda  this  spirit  lives,  and  will 
continue  to  thrive  until  the  oppression 
is  broken  and  the  Czech  pei^le  live  once 
again  In  freedom. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  PRO- 
POSED JUDICARE  PROGRAM  FOR 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
expected  that  very  shortly,  perhaps,  con- 
veniently, while  Congress  Is  in  adjourn- 
ment, during  August,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  will  make  clear  the 
particulars  of  a  $2.5  million  grant  to  a 
"California  legal  services  foundation" — a 
nonproflt  entity  organized  exclusively  by 
the  California  State  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  the  parpoee  of  conduct- 
ing an  experimental  judlcare  program. 
This  grant  was  originally  annnounced  on 
June  30.  1971,  by  the  OEO  Director  in  a 
press  release  of  that  date.  At  that  time. 
I  raised  serious  questions  about  the  grant 
and  its  purposes.  To  date,  these  queettoDs 
remain  unanswered. 

Mr.  President,  the  California  State 
OEO  is  the  same  office  that  a  recent  OAO 
audit  found  to  have  substantially  mis- 
used significant  amounts  of  grant  funds. 

It  is  the  same  office  which  a  recent 
OEO  evaluation  report  described  as  "not 
an  advocate  for  the  poor." 

It  is  the  same  office  which  "does  not 
Intend  to  serve  in  a  helpful  manner  as 
prescribed  In  OEO  instruction  7S01-1  to 
alleviate  the  conditions  of  poverty  in  the 
State  of  CaUfomla." 

It  is  the  same  ofBce.  which  the  evalu- 
ation further  found,  has  deariy  failed  to 
carry  out  the  State  OEO  guidelines  and 
Instructions  for  State  OEO  offices,  and. 
despite  the  expenditure  of  substantial 
funds — In  excess  of  $800,000 — for  staff 
and  other  purposes,  had  achieved  only 
negligible  results. 

Finally,  it  is  the  same  office  which  was 
characterized  by  the  Independent  Ju- 
dicial commission  on  CRLA  as  present- 
ing In  its  report  on  CRLA  "completelbr 
unwarranted,"  "totally  irresponsible" 
and  "unfounded"  charges. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  both  the 
Office  of  Eoonomie  Opportunity  and  the 
Governor  of  Cahfomla  that  the  legal 
services  program  should  be  expanded  so 
that  It  reaches  as  many  CaUf  omlans  as 
possible.  I  am  deeply  ooneemed,  however. 


that  the  altogether  discredited  Cali- 
fornia State  OEO,  which  has  been  found 
to  be  philosophically  oinxised  to  allevi- 
ating and  eliminating  poverty  In  accord- 
ance with  natlmial  OEO  guidelines,  and 
which  is  obviously  biased  aganst  the  Cali- 
fornia rural  legal  assistance  program, 
should  in  any  way  be  permitted  to  con- 
trol the  use  of  $2Ji  miUion  additional 
Federal  dcdlars.  I  am  equally  opposed  to 
having  the  Governor's  office,  for  which 
the  State  OEO  was.  Indeed,  acting  as  an 
agent,  receive  such  a  grant. 

Rather.  I  strongly  feel  that  if  a  State 
Judlcare  experimental  program  is  to  be 
established.  Federal  grants  for  its  imple- 
mentation should  be  made  only  to  the 
State  bar  association — as  recommended 
in  resolutions  of  both  the  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  bar  associations — 
and  not  to  the  highly  critldased  State 
OBO  or  an  unrepresentative  foundation 
established  by  that  agency.  I  feel,  too, 
that  the  director  of  such  a  program  must 
be  representative  of  the  client  commu- 
nity for  which  the  program  is  to  be  es- 
tablished; that  minority  law  groups  and 
client  representatives  and  legal  services 
attorneys  should  be  Included  among 
those  consulted  in  the  jdanning  of  the 
program  and  should,  as  wdl,  serve  on 
the  program's  board  of  directors. 

In  recent  wedLS  I  have  been  contacted 
by  various  groups  in  California — the  Pro- 
tective CouncU  of  California  Senior  Citi- 
zens, minority  bar  associations,  and  local 
bar  associations,  as  well  as  private  at- 
torneys and  Individuals,  asking  me  to 
urge  that  OEO  grant  this  $2.5  million 
to  a  group  representative  of  the  State's 
attorneys  and  the  client  community 
which  this  experimental  program  would 
attempt  to  serve,  and  not  to  the  State 
OEO.  I  already  have  urged  former  OEO 
Director  Carlucci  personally  to  adopt 
this  an>roach. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  being  imequivocally  opposed  to  such 
a  grant  to  the  State  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  or  the  Governor's  office.  I 
pledge  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  such 
a  grant  occurs  only  in  an  accountable, 
responsible  manner  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  bar  associatioci.  minority 
member  bar  groups  and  leglthnate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  poverty  client  com- 
munity, and  I  ask  my  ccdleagues  to  Join 
me  in  this  endeavor.  To  this  end,  I  am 
today  writing  to  OEO  Acting  Director 
Wesley  HJornevik  expresiring  these  views 
and  recommendatloos. 


DANGEROUS  SPENDING  TRENDS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
evident  to  all  serious  minded  citizens  that 
the  XJJB.  Government  has  budget  trou- 
bles :  th*t  we  still  have  a  large  deficit,  and 
the  national  ddit  is  growing.  It  is  very 
important,  however,  that  we  realize  the 
cause  of  all  of  this.  To  know  what  the 
facts  are  is  the  first  prerequisite  to  taking 
steps  to  reverse  these  unwholesome  and 
downward  trends. 

If  the  UjS.  Govenmient  is  ever  to  face 
a  fatal  crisis  financially,  it  wont  be  be- 
cause of  programs  for  puUlo  works  oe 
the  space  program  or  even  the  defense  of 


the  eountry.  This  last  year  our  defense 
expenditures,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  at  war  in  Vietnam,  wore  at  the  low- 
est percentage  of  our  national  budget 
since  1950.  The  lion's  share  of  the  Federal 
expenditures  is  going  for  domestic-olvU- 
ian  programs.  Many  of  these  programs 
run  in  perpetuity.  These  programs  called 
tor  small  expmditures  when  they  were 
initiated,  but  every  year  the  commit- 
ments under  these  programs  for  expendi- 
tures get  larger  and  larger. 

If  we  are  to  ever  get  our  financial  house 
in  order,  there  is  one  thing  that  can  be 
done  and  that  is  to  stop  enlarging  the 
Government,  to  stop  voting  in  new  pro- 
grams and  to  stop  creating  new  Govern- 
ment agencies.  We  should  put  an  end  to 
this  practice  of  committing  the  taxpay- 
ers of  future  years  to  supporting  growing 
programs  when  those  who  will  then  be 
in  charge  of  our  Government  will  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  inaugurating 
those  programs.  We  havent  moved  in 
that  direotlon  and  the  Congress  must 
bear  a  substantial  portion  of  the  respon- 
sibility. 

I  have  been  shocked  at  the  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  since  we  convened 
in  January  1971.  Were  these  bills  to  be 
enacted,  our  deficit  would  not  be  $23  bil- 
lion or  $25  billian,  but  literally  more  than 
seven  times  $25  billion  deficit. 

On  April  5  I  addressed  the  Senate 
regardltkg  the  staggering  cost  of  legis- 
lation Introduced  in  the  92d  Congress 
through  March  15. 

Today,  approximately  midway  through 
the  first  session.  I  would  like  to  update 
the  Information  ccmtained  in  the  orig- 
inal study  and  bring  the  figures  current 
through  July  15. 

As  you  may  remember,  my  earlier  re- 
port covered  some  86  measures  for  which 
cost  figiu«B  or  estimates  were  available. 
I  noted  at  that  time  probably  two-thirds 
that  many  additional  measures  should 
have  been  Included  had  cost  estimates 
been  available,  but  unfortunately  many 
bills  merely  authorize  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions" thereof  and  no  estimates  are 
available. 

I  should  add,  also,  before  rt<i«f:iimripg 
the  updated  figures,  that  the  same  basic 
framework  was  again  employed  in  de- 
veloping the  study  and  the  following 
cat^ories  of  legislation  were  excluded 
from  the  study: 

First.  Bills  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  simple  extension  of  existing  pro- 
grams. 

Second.  Bills  relating  to  defense  and 
military  spmding. 

Third.  BiUs  auttiorizing  appropria- 
tions for  puldic  works. 

Fourth.  Bills  establishing  repayable 
loan  operations  such  as  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank.  National  Student  Loan  As- 
sociation, and  so  forth. 

Fifth.  Bills  providing  income  tcuE  de- 
ductions, exclusions,  credits,  or  incen- 
tives. 

Sixth.    Bills    increasing    benefits    or 
modifying  coverage  under  social  secu- 
rity, veterans,  dvll  service,  and  railroad 
retirement  pension  programs. 
Fen:  details  of  the  framework  in  which 
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the  study  was  grounded,  see  the  Coar- 
oRxsaxoMAL  RicoRo  of  April  5. 1971.  pagns 
9652-9654. 

The  updated  study  covers  112  Ulls  in- 
troduced since  March  15.  for  a  total  of 
197  measures.  Once  again,  nearly  as 
many  additional  bills  should  have  been 
included,  had  any  cost  figures  been 
available. 

The  cost  of  the  112  additional  meas- 
ures, during  fi£cal  year  1972  would  total 
$25,580,107,000  or  approximately  $125 
per  person  for  every  American  citizen. 
This  brings  to  $166.2  billion  the  single 
year  grand  total  for  new  domestic  spend- 
ing proposals,  a  figure  which  represents 
about  $760  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country  or  $3,040  for  every 
family  of  four.  And  that  Is  only  the 
amount  these  bills,  if  enacted,  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  this  year. 

In  terms  of  total  cost,  without,  with- 
out regard  for  fiscal  year  limitations,  the 
112  new  proposals  authorize  expenditures 
of  $105,331,757,000,  bringing  to  $351.3 
billion  the  total  cost  of  measurable  do- 
mestic spending  proposals  now  pending 
before  the  02d  Congress  or  alr^idy  en- 
acted by  it.  This  amounts  to  more  than 
$1,700  per  UJS.  citizen  or  $6,800  for  a 
family  of  four,  largely  over  a  period  of 
the  next  4  years. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Congress  suffers 
from  a  lack  of  credibility  among  the 
American  people?  It  is  quite  obvious,  on 
the  face  of  It,  when  these  figures  are 
analyzed,  that  if  these  were  all  serious 
proposals  and  were  indeed  enacted,  the 
financial  consequences  would  be  catas- 
trophic. What,  then  do  legislators  who 
continually  drop  such  bloated  spending 
proposals  into  the  legislative  hopper  real- 
ly intend?  Have  they  simply  no  head  for 
figures?  Or  is  it  possible  they  simply  seek 
the  political  benefits  to  be  derived  by 
promising  largess  from  the  Public  Treas- 
ury to  specific,  readily  identifiable  ele- 
ments of  the  voting  populace  who  can  be 
expected  to  respond  with  solidarity  at 
the  polls?  Looking  at  the  nature  of  many 
of  these  proposals,  one  is  tempted  to  won- 
der if  this  is  not  the  case. 

I  might  comment  at  this  point  on  an 
interesting  sidelight  of  the  study.  As  I 
noted  in  my  earlier  remarks,  where  the 
same  or  similar  bills  have  been  intro- 
duce! in  both  the  House  and  Senate — or 
more  than  once  in  the  same  body — the 
figures  were  included  only  one  thne,  using 
the  highest  fimdlng  level  where  varia- 
tions in  cost  occurred.  For  that  reason, 
only  one  of  the  numerous  "health  secu- 
rity" or  health  insurance  proposals,  S.  8, 
estimated  to  be  the  most  expensive,  was 
included  in  the  study.  If,  however,  the 
seven  such  proposals  for  which  some  sort 
of  estimates  are  available — and  which,  in 
fact,  vary  widely  both  as  to  provisions 
and  cost — were  added  together,  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  this  one  limited  area 
of  proposed  domestic  spending  would, 
alone,  total  $194.9  bilUon  in  the  first  fully 
operative  year;  and  that  figure  excludes 
at  least  three  other  measures  of  this  twJ* 
for  which  no  estimates  are  available. 

Thus,  omitting  S.  3  which  was  included 
In  the  study,  the  cost  of  health  care  pro- 
posals would  add  $117  J  billion  to  the 
previously  noted  $351.3  billion  overall 


cost  of  pauUng  domestic  spending  pro- 
posals, for  a  grand  total  of  $469.2  bilUon. 
Of  Uiat  total  health  care  would  consti- 
tute nearly  a  quarter. 

Here  we  have  a  figure  greater  than  tlie 
entire  estimated  national  debt  for  1972. 
$429  biUlon;  and  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  the  entire  fiscal  year  1972 
budgi^  $229.2  bUlion.  Furthermore,  it  is 
nearly  four  times  the  $180.4  billion  fig- 
ure which  represents  the  estimated  1972 
income  tax  receipts.  When  those  flgm«s 
are  kept  in  mind,  it  Is  (fifflcidt  for  me  to 
characterize  the  legislative  proclivities  of 
this  Congress  as  anything  but  profligate. 

Look  at  the  updated  figures  again  with 
me.  It  is  proposed  that  we  spend  $156.2 
blUion  (HI  new  domestic  programs  in  this 
fiscal  year.  Since  no  figures  are  included 
In  the  study  if  they  represent  the  level 
of  current  expenditures  for  existing  pro- 
grams, there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  over- 
lap between  ttie  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
request  of  $229.2  billlcm  and  the  figure 
representing  the  cost  of  new  programs. 
Only  where  budgeted  items  represent 
funds  requested  by  the  administration 
for  new  programs — such  as  the  new 
spending  requested  in  the  special  reve- 
nue-sharing bills — ^is  there  overlap.  Thus, 
Congress  is  asking  that  the  present  defi- 
cit budget  be  increased  by  almost  two- 
thirds.  Think  what  a  family  of  four  could 
do  with  the  more  than  $3,000  in  increased 
taxes  that  would  be  required  of  them 
this  year  to  pay  for  these  programs. 
Then,  consider  ttie  niuiber  of  families 
who  pay  little  or  no  taxes.  What  a  burden 
we  are  talking  about  adding  to  the  load 
already  carried  by  the  average  American 
taxpayer! 

Of  the  112  new  proposals,  nearly  half 
of  the  fiscal  year  1972  total.  $12.6  billion, 
would  go  for  envlrcmmental  programs: 
about  one-fifth,  $5.2  billion,  for  educa- 
tion and  health;  and  something  over  12 
percent,  $3.26  biUion,  for  transportati(m 
Initiatives. 

Well  over  half  the  total  cost  of  these 
new  measures,  without  regard  to  fiscal 
year  limitations,  is  designated  for  en- 
vironmentcd  programs,  $60  billion. 

Overall,  however,  in  terms  of  the  entire 
study,  by  far  the  largest  category  of 
spending  is  still  for  programs  of  health, 
educaticm,  and  welfare.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  fiscal  year  1972  cost  and 
nearly  half  the  total  cost  of  the  197  meas- 
lues  covered  by  the  study  is  attributable 
to  su(^  programs. 

This  country  has  many  problems.  Some 
of  them  will  imdoubtedly  require  sub- 
stantial investment  of  Federal  revenues 
If  we  are  to  cope  with  them.  But  the  cri- 
teria for  such  investment  should  be  its 
future  returns.  Far  too  little  of  the  legis- 
lation Involved  in  this  study  anticipates 
meaningful  future  returns.  It  too  often 
consists  of  patchwork  remedies,  mostly 
of  the  "dole"  variety,  which  may  soothe 
the  ache  but  will  only  aggravate  the 
cause,  or.  at  best,  whitewash  it  over  while 
it  festers  and  grows;  and  when  the  money 
is  spent  the  problem  will  still  be  with  us. 
Will  a  new  generation  of  leaders  then 
promise  a  new  batch  of  solutions  If  only 
Mr.  Working  American  will  put  up  a 
grubstake  to  pay  for  their  panaceas? 

Mr.  President,  I  tMnk  it  is  time  Con- 


gress Instituted  some  formal  procedure 
for  estimating  promptly  the  cost  of  all 
bills  as  they  are  introduced,  so  that  the 
American  people  may  know  exactly  what 
we  are  asking  them  to  pay  for,  how  much 
It  will  cost,  and  who  is  responsible  for 
these  costly  prtHTOsals 

The  updating  of  this  study  has  only 
strengthened  my  feeling  that  it  is  not 
foreign  invaders  nor  internal  subversives 
that  oidanger  oxu:  Government,  so  much 
as  the  ruinous  implications  of  un- 
bridled Federal  Q)ending.  If  the  legis- 
lative proposals  covered  by  my  study  are 
serious  ones,  they  indeed  represent  im- 
bridled  Federal  spending.  If  they  are  not, 
they  represent  an  irresponsible  sort  of 
demagoguery  which  is  equally  dan- 
gerous to  the  fabric  of  representative 
donocracy. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  seem  to  espouse 
the  viewpoint  that  the  solution  to  aU  our 
problems  is  a  greater  outpouring  of  Fed- 
eral revenues.  I  urge  the  American  peo- 
ple to  take  stock  of  what  their  represent- 
atives are  really  saying  when  they  offer 
solutions  predicated  largely  upon  vast 
expenditures  of  pubUc  revenue. 

Such  answers  are,  in  reality,  nothing 
more  than  a  draining  away,  through 
taxation,  of  the  life-blood  of  our  people 
in  an  endless  "pseudo-transfusion." 
Quite  frankly.  I  find  myself  wondering 
today  whether  the  patient  is  going  to 
survive  this  modem-day  version  of  the 
ancient  art  of  "bleeding." 


PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
COSTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
intrigued  with  the  many  aspects  of  the 
Nation's  current  health  crisis. 

Probably  one  area  which  has  received 
the  least  publicity  but  which  may  well 
require  prompt  congressional  action  is 
the  regulation  of  health  insurers. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  health  message 
of  February  18,  touched  on  this  issue 
briefly  and  indicated  that  he  would  rec- 
ommend legislation  for  regulating  pri- 
vate health  insurance  at  a  later  time. 

To  underscore  this  concern,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  article  in 
the  August  2  Issue  of  Newsweek  which 
relates  how  many  companies  are  dealing 
with  the  health  consumer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNsmtANcx:  Thx  Hxai^th  Trap 

Like  moot  people,  "JA-y^ar-olA  TbomRS  H. 
Brenegan  wm  terrlfled  whmavn  be  tbougbt 
of  whAt  ooTild  bappwi  to  hla  meagv  budget 
U  a  major  UIimh  struck.  8o,  wben  b*  aaw 
a  avwBpttpmr  advertlMment  offarlng  a  bealtb- 
Uuuranoe  poUey  tbat  would  flU  "au.  rm* 
<ura"  in  bis  medicare  ooTerage,  tbe  retired 
aleotrlclan  from  New  Oaetle,  Del.,  gladly  aHit 
In  $8  a  montb  for  tbe  added  proteetton.  But 
wben  Brenegan  ran  up  a  9iJ000  boopltal  bm 
last  q;>rlng  and  medicare  covered  only  80 
per  oent  of  It,  bis  eupplemental  "liagna- 
ICedloare"  policy  proved  unmtAiTig  imb  tbaa 
It  sounded.  "Tbey  sent  me  a  form  letter." 
Branegan  said  last  week,  "saying  tbey  were 
sorry  but  oouldnt  pay  It.  Tbey  Just  said  we're 
not  eUglble— wby.  I  doo't  know." 
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TlM  rauoQs,  of  ooune,  Uy  to  Vb»  Sn* 
punt  of  tha  policy  and  tlia  artful  won!' 
Ing  of  tha  liagna-ICatUcaz*  adrartUamant — 
a  oomblnatlon  tbat  haa  promptad  at  laaat 
twanty  atataa  to  taka  laaua  wltb  tha  ad- 
vortlalng  and  the  Insurar,  Bankara  Multiple 
Una  Inauranoa  Co.  of  Chicago.  Sadly  enough 
the  caae  la  only  too  typical  of  the  abmaa  of 
of  mall-ordar  health-Insurance  poUdas.  With 
few  outright  Tlolatlooa  of  the  generally 
lenient  state  lawa  governing  Insurance,  all 
too  many  oompanlea  indulge  in  hard-sell 
huckstering  that  crowds  the  legal  bound- 
aries, conceals  loopholes  and  ezaggeratas  ben- 
efits. "Am  aoon  as  people  turn  68,  two  things 
happen,"  comments  Lewis  Darlln,  legal  offi- 
cer for  the  Delaware  Insurance  Oommlaslon. 
"The  greedy  oompanlea  go  after  them,  and 
tha  regular  companlea  try  to  drop  them." 

No  one  knows  how  much  of  the  $11  bllllon- 
a-year  health-msuranoe  Industry  depends  on 
mailed  orders,  but  this  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness Is  flourishing  at  a  time  when  soaring 
medical  costs  have  put  several  major  health 
Insurers  in  the  red.  Bankers  Life  &  Casualty 
Co.,  for  Instance — ^wblch  happens  to  be  the 
parent  company  of  Bankers  Multiple  Line- 
writes  more  than  $170  million  a  year  In 
mall-order  premiums,  and  Physicians  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.  of  Omaha  aold  premiums 
worth  (51  million  last  year.  And  the  firms 
doing  best  are  the  onea  that  manage,  one 
way  or  another,  to  pay  out  a  bare  Tninimnm 
in  benefits.  Many  insurers  achieve  this 
through  the  so-called  contestable  period — 
the  first  two  years  of  the  policy  during  which 
pre-ezlstlng  medical  oondltlons  arent  cov- 
ered. Some  have  still  another  waiting  period, 
with  benefita  for  illness  starting  only  after 
the  third  day  of  hoapltallaatlon. 

While  such  old-line  companies  as  Pru- 
dential Insuraiice  Co.  of  America  common- 
ly offer  policies  that  provide  broad  services 
or  pay  a  stated  percentage  of  medical  bills, 
the  mall-order  insurers  specialize  In  income 
or  indemnity  policies.  "Extra  Cash  ...  up  to 
•lOO-a-week  when  you  go  to  the  hospital," 
promises  a  typical  brochure.  But  $100  a 
week— or  Just  $14J9  a  day — won't  go  very 
far  when,  accOTding  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Sohn, 
medical  economist  with  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Institute,  the  average  dally  charge  for 
hospital  room  and  board  is  $49.16,  and  extras 
very  often  double  the  bill.  Furthermore,  the 
mail-order  actuarlea  have  pinpointed  pre- 
cisely the  risks  they  must  avoid  taking,  and 
excluded  them  from  policies.  For  example.  Na- 
tional Home  Life  Ass\u«nc«  Co.  in  Valley 
Forge,  P&.,  Insures  newborn  babies  only  after 
they're  one  month  old — when  the  real  risk 
has  passed.  And  while  It  is  conceivable  that 
a  hoapitalization  policy  promising  maximum 
benefits  of  $60,000  might  pay  off  that  much, 
it  would  mean  a  stay  of  years  in  an  accredited 
hoapital  (nursing  homes,  veterans'  hospitals 
and  psychiatric  facilities  are  us\uaiy  exclud- 
ed) .  As  soon  as  a  patient  leaves  the  hospital, 
payment  of  his  benefits  stops:  and  the  aver- 
age hospital  stay  is  only  eight  days. 

Delay:  Kven  when  a  claim  does  qualify, 
mail-order  companies  often  prove  reluctant 
to  pay  it.  According  to  state  officials,  some 
firms  Ignore  claims  for  extended  periods; 
others  offer  part  payment,  or  string  out  the 
process  for  months  by  sending  an  endless 
chain  of  forms  to  be  filled  out  and  "loalng" 
the  repUea.  According  to  Edward  Freeman, 
deputy  director  of  the  Illinois  Insurance  De- 
partment, one  mall-order  Insiirer  actually 
had  a  mimeographed  form  letter  to  be  smt 
to  state  insurance  departments  In  reqmnse 
to  oomplalnta,  reading:  "Thtn  was  an  error 
made  when  tha  benefits  were  computed  after 
oooaldaratlon  of  the  claim  .  .  ."  When  all 
else  falla.  the  firm  may  charge  that  the  ail- 
ment was  caused  by  a  mental  or  nervous 
dlsordar  and  tharcfore  not  covered. 

To  lure  buyara,  mail-order  oompanlea  re- 
sort to  a  variety  of  ruses  and  hard-seU  tech- 
niques. Several  firms  send  out  their  forms  in 
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carefully  cboaan  brown  env<Ioi>ea  that  re- 
semble gotenunant  InToloas  stamped  "wt- 
aran"  or  'OXaabmty  Dlvtaloii.''  Tb*  promlaed 
benefits  are  worded  vagoaly,  wltb  legal  dla- 
daimen  hidden  In  thickets  of  words.  Magna- 
Medlcara,  for  ezampla,  pramlsea  to  fin  "every 
g^**  in  medicare  coverage  but  actually  ex- 
cludes payment  for  evwyUUng  that  Is  dedtxc- 
tlble  under  medicare  dmlng  the  first  80  days 
of  hospltallaatloo  except  for  three  ptnts  at 
blood,  worth  about  $4B. 

Tricky:  Other  language  la  equaUy  amblg- 
uoua.  "Guaranteed  renewable  and  nnncaxical- 
lable."  a  phrase  that  pops  up  in  many  ads. 
Is  attractive  to  (dder  i>eople  who  have  been 
dropped  as  risks  by  the  major  establlahed 
insurers;  what  they  fall  to  note,  however,  la 
that  tha  policy  can  be  canceled  or  premiums 
raised  U  It  la  done  statewide—*  fairly  com- 
mon act. 

The  Insurance  oompanlea.  for  their  part. 
fiatly  deny  that  their  ads  are  t«i«i^>«j<iTig 
"We  say  our  policy  picks  up  where  medicare 
leaves  off.  after  the  initial  deductible,**  says 
Qeorge  Hunter,  head  of  communications  and 
advertising  for  Bankets  Multiple  Une.  Hunter 
says  the  MSgna-Madlcare  ad's  language  Is 
taken  almost  word  for  word  from  the  17.8. 
medicare  manual,  and  adds  that  aa  for  the 
firm's  troubles  with  state  commissions,  "we 
hope  to  get  this  thing  worked  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody.  I  think  because  it's 
a  new  policy,  involving  a  Uttle  different  ap- 
proach to  the  supplemental  hospitalization 
area,  that  may  have  caused  some  mlsunder- 
Btanding.** 

I>espite  their  Obvious  hard  sell  and  fre- 
quent abusea.  few  mail-order  insurers  have 
been  seriously  inconvenienced  by  the  au- 
thorities. Under  Federal  law,  the  Federal 
lYade  Commission  haa  not  developed  any 
Jurisdiction  over  the  mall-order  insurers. 
State  commissions  have  been  reluctant  to 
crack  down,  at  least  in  part  because  putting 
a  company  out  of  business  means  that  all 
of  its  customers  are  out  of  luck  if  illness 
strikes.  Most  state  units  are  also  under- 
staffed, and  many  commissioners  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  the  public,  not  the  insurance 
companies.  Is  mostly  at  fault.  "Maybe  there's 
too  much  technical  langtuge  In  the  i>ollcles 
and  Madison  Avenue  pitch  In  the  advertis- 
ing," says  Massachusetts  commissioner  Eu- 
gene Famam.  "But  consumers  should  realize 
they're  not  going  to  get  a  Cadillac  when 
they  pay  for  a  Ford." 

Reinforcing  this  attitude  is  the  stoicism  of 
people  who  have  been  duped  by  mall-order 
Insurers.  "If  a  company  quotes  some  loop- 
hole and  tells  a  guy  he's  Ineligible  for  bene- 
fits, most  people  accept  that,"  notes  Calvin 
Gonek,  a  Detroit  attorney.  "They  think  they 
just  dldnt  read  the  policy  right  In  the  be- 
ginning." Even  if  a  victim  wants  to  fight 
the  cost  of  a  legal  battle  can  quickly  axcssd 
the  amount  of  the  claim. 

Mail-order  lns\irers  ^j9  quick  to  say  that 
most  of  their  policies  are  meant  only  to 
supplement  broader  health  insurance.  But 
there's  no  doubt  that  many  of  their  cus- 
tomers have  no  other  coverage,  and  their 
Illusions  about  wliat  they  have  bought  pre- 
vent them  from  getting  the  more  expensive 
policies  they  need  to  provide  sxich  substan- 
tial benefits  as  care  in  nursing  homes.  And 
moat  of  theee  victims  are  what  Peter  Walsh. 
q;>okesman  for  New  York's  Ztoosevelt  Hoa- 
pital, cans  the  "Uttle  people"— the  aged  and 
retired,  with  low  incomes  and  Uttle  educa- 
tion. Aaked  if  he  could  recall  specific  inci- 
dents involving  these  peopla,  Walsh  paused. 
"No,"  he  said.  "AU  I  can  remember  la  tlie 
look  on  their  fa 


NOBODY  KNOWS  WHO  PAYS 

Ur.  BELLUON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  14. 1970.  the  Preeldent  ilgned  Public 
lAw  91-248,  making  wtgnlflcant  Improve- 
ments In  the  child  nutrition  programs. 


The  new  law  emphasiaes  that  the  school 
lunch  program  must  be  available  to  chil- 
dren In  an  schools— and  clearly  sets 
priority  on  reaching  needy  children. 

XThder  the  new  law,  an  schools  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance  for  their  food 
mograms  must  establish  and  puUldy  an- 
noimce  a  policy  and  plan  for  provicUng 
free  and  reduced  price  meals  to  aU  needy 
children. 

Another  Important  provlsicm  Is  that 
the  schools  must  also  agree  to  protect 
the  anonymity  of  children  receiving 
meals  free  or  at  a  lower  price.  Such  chil- 
dren may  not  be  singled  out  through 
work  requirements,  use  of  different  color 
lunch  tickets,  or  any  other  means. 

Ih  Oklahoma,  schools  have  adopted 
various  methods  of  assuring  such  privacy, 
including  a  unique  "voting  booth"  meth- 
od. The  success  which  Oklahoma  schools 
have  had  in  implementing  the  new  law 
is  described  in  an  article  In  the  Jime  1971, 
issue  of  Food  and  Nutrition,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Food  and  Ntitritlon  Service  of 
the  UJB.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Nobody 
Knows  Who  Pays,"  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

NoBODT  Knows  Who  Pats 

Students  at  Duncan,  Oklahoma's  Jxuxior 
high  school  can  enter  the  voting  booth  every 
■day. 

The  candidate  of  their  choice  Is  a  well- 
balanced  lunch  prepared  in  the  school  cafe- 
teria. J\ist  as  the  voting  booth  keeps  your 
ballot  secret,  this  booth  conceals  whether  the 
student  buys  his  ticket  or  gets  It  free. 

Dtmcan,  which  is  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  and  two  other  Oklahoma  school 
systems  are  \ising  unique  methods  to  comply 
with  nSDA  regulations  that  schools  in  the 
National  Scho(d  Lunch  Program  in  no  way 
identify  students  receiving  free  or  reduced 
price  lunchee. 

Tickets  at  Duncan  Junior  High  are  good 
for  2  weeks  of  lunches  in  the  cafeteria,  al- 
though students  can  buy  meals  for  shorter 
periods  at  slightly  higher  cost,  if  they  prefer. 

With  the  voting  booth  method,  only  the 
person  selling  the  ticket  and  the  student 
receiving  It  need  know  whether  the  student 
pays  the  full  price,  a  reduced  rate  or  gats 
the  ticket  free. 

In  the  BartlesviUe  school  system  in  north- 
eastern Oklahoma,  elementary  students  file 
through  the  cafeteria  line  without  meal  tick- 
ets. At  the  first  of  each  month,  parents  re- 
ceive a  bUl  for  the  total  cost  of  the  number 
of  meals  their  child  will  be  eating  in  the 
cafeteria  that  month.  If  students  miss  more 
than  8  days  during  the  month,  they  can  re- 
ceive credit  for  meals.  Parents  of  children 
eating  free  lunches  do  not  send  in  payment. 

This  pay-in-advance  method  is  especiaUy 
helpful  to  BartlesviUe 's  food  service,  where 
fotir  central  kitchens  prepare  meals  for  14 
"sateUite"  schools. 

With  lunches  paid  for  on  a  monthly  basis, 
school  food  service  personnel  can  determine 
within  two  or  three  meals  the  ntimber  of 
trays  to  send  to  each  school,  since  students 
rarely  skip  the  prqiaid  meals. 

The  Lookeba-Siokles  school  district  in  cen- 
tral Oklahoma  usee  a  slightly  different  ap- 
proach to  Ita  credit  system.  Students  sign 
for  breakfast  and  lunch  as  they  file  .through 
the  serving  line.  The  school  secretary  then 
oompllea  the  number  of  meals  served  each 
student  during  the  month  and  parents  are 
biUed  for  the  total  number  of  meals  their 
chUd  eaU. 
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Since  everyone  who  eats  signs  the  register, 
no  one  knows  who  gets  a  tree  or  reduced 
price  lunch.  Lookeba-SlcUet  haa  an  average 
daUy  lunch  partlc^wtion  of  more  than  00 
percent. 

Officials  of  aU  thrse  systems  point  out  that 
teachers  are  not  involved  in  l\mch  ooUec- 
tlons.  saving  many  hours  of  classroom  time 
each  month.  And  the  ooUectlon  causes  no 
slowdown  in  the  cafeteria  line. 

The  National  School  Lunch  and  Breakfast 
Programs  are  administered  in  Oklahoma  by 
the  State  Departmeni  of  Xducatiou. 


CONSCIOUBNE88  m  CX>MES  TO  THE 
MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  talk  of  the  health  professions  today 
we  tend  to  think  of  them  as  paraUel 
strata,  each  with  Its  own  role  and  func- 
tion neatly  fitting  Into  an  organizatlcmal 
structure.  With  today's  innovations  in 
treatment  and  explosions  in  knowledge 
the  health  fields  are  becoming  more  com- 
plex and  more  Interdependent.  Dean  Jere 
E.  Goyan  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  at 
the  University  of  California  at  San  Fran- 
cisco has  written  a  thought-provoking 
article  entitled.  "The  Pharmacist  and 
the  Physician"  for  the  May  1971  Issue  of 
California  Medicine  likening  this  devel- 
opment in  medicine,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  relationship  between  the 
pharmacist  and  the  physician,  to  tbe  de- 
velopment of  the  Consciousness  in 
American  which  Charles  Reich  identified 
in  "The  Greening  of  America." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  arti- 
cle and  an  editorial  from  California  Med- 
icine of  May  1971,  applying  Dr.  Goyan's 
thesis  to  the  entire  field  of  health  man- 
power, be  printed  in  the  Ricoso.  I  feel 
that  these  articles  highlight  the  growing 
realization  within  the  medical  profee- 
sloos  that  health  care  must  be  provided 
in  new  ways  and  with  the  fullest  utiliza- 
tion of  the  sklllfi  of  each  member  of  the 
healtiiteam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Tkk  Bkaltb  Cask  Tkam:  Tbs  PBaaKACiaT 
AMD  THz  PaiamiAW 
(By  Jere  X.  Ooyan) 

It  la  w«n-nlgh  io^xMalble  to  read  any  of 
the  profeastonal  literature  today  without 
running  acroaa  some  aUuslon  to  "the  health 
manpower  crisis."  This  term,  now  beUig  used 
so  freely.  !>  defined  aa  "a  stage  in  the  se- 
quence of  events,  at  which  the  trend  of  aU 
future  events,  eq>eclaUy  for  better  or  worse, 
Is  determined."  > 

Although  almost  everyone  is  wiUing  to 
admit  we  have  a  health  manpower  erlsU. 
most  profeaalonaU  are  Inclined  to  solve  it 
with  mUd  palliative  treatment,  rigorously  in- 
sisting meanwhile  on  their  own  professional 
prerogatlvea. 

A  noteworthy  example  la  the  usual  fashion 
In  which  phyatciana  deal  with  what  they  have 
in  the  past  referred  to  aa  the  paramedical 
professions,  but  now — in  deference  to  the 
senslbiUtiea  of  the  individuals  concerned — 
they  chooee  to  caU  the  aUled  health  profes- 
sions. Article  after  artlde  has  been  devoted 
to  the  need  of  additional  aaalstance  for  the 
phyalclan.  Beoentty.  the  American  Msdleal 
Asaodatlon  went  to  the  actreme  of  tMUng 
the  prof  Barton  of  nursing  what  Its  future 
professional  role  should  be.*  Last  Beptembar, 
writing  in  OAuraama  Msnczm,  Dr.  Kbeba 
de  Tbmyay.  o<  the  TFO  School  et  MtmlBg  In 


VooCnotas  at  end  oC  article. 


Ban  Randsoo.  explained  why  nuzMng  did 
not  take  kindly  to  this  sort  of  direction  and 
how  nunaa  thwmiwilvsa  view  ttwir  tatoie  pro- 
feastonal rolea.* 

Another  example  haa  come  from  the  dis- 
covery that  alUed  health  profeastonala  can 
be  of  substantial  financial  aaatstanoa  to  the 
physician.  At  a  recent  seminar,  tt  waa  noted 
that  the  groiq>  practice  of  medicine  enaMea 
the  phyrtelan  to  see  fewer  patlenta  per  weA 
and  yet  make  as  much  money  aa  be  doea  in 
mAo  practice— «nd  poaslbly  more.  Beqwnsible 
for  this  phenomenon  is  the  fact  that  the 
physician  makea  great  use  of  allied  health 
professionals  aa  t.enhn1clana  The  situation 
haa  been  stunmartaed  by  a  leading  mwl'fitl 
educator  and  administrator  as  fOUows:  "Pre- 
viously, we  have  also  tended  to  consign  other 
health  workers  to  a  kind  of  noi:q>raf eesloiuJ 
Umbo,  regarding  them  as  workers  for  us 
rather  than  for  the  patient."*  Su<ai  an  ar- 
rangement may  be  beneficial  to  the  income 
of  the  physician,  and  to  his  ego  satiafactton, 
but  it  also  haa  dlaadvantagee  which  are  be- 
coming more  clearly  evident. 

This  i4;>proach  once  seemed  well  and  good. 
It  may  even  be  acceptable  today  to  the  In- 
dividual defined  by  Dr.  Charles  Belch  as  the 
Consciousness  II  American* — ^the  individual 
who  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  corporate  state, 
in  authority,  and  in  working  for  the  common 
weal.*  He,  tmdoubtedly,  is  pleased  to  be  part 
of  a  group  practice  in  which  he  performs  a 
certain  number  of  B.UJ^.'s  per  day,  thereby 
making  hla  contribution  to  "stamping  out 
disease."  He  may  not  be  too  upset  to  reallae 
that  the  physician  is  »««v^ng  most  of  the 
money  and  getting  eseentlaUy  all  the  credit. 

The  Conactousness  n  American,  however, 
is  being  elbowed  aside  with  great  rapldtty  by 
Belch's  Ooosdouanaes  in  ATn««i<<a" ,  The  lat- 
ter u  far  less  wnUng  to  sidnnit  to  an  "unUved 
life"  and  rejects  work  which  he  finds  boring 
or  irrelevant.  Inozeaalngly.  he  is  more  Inter- 
ested in  ego  fulfillment  than  in  men  eco- 
nomic betterment.  For  example.  General  Mo- 
tors oocasionaUy  has  to  shut  down  its  assem- 
bly lines  because  a  third  or  more  of  the  wock- 
era  decide  not  to  bother  to  show  up  for  work 
on  a  given  shift.  It  is  fascinating  to  observe 
that  not  only  has  our  society  made  it  possible 
for  people  to  make  such  choices,  but  also 
that,  more  and  more,  they  are  electing  to 
do  so. 

It  is  ironic  that  now,  when  Industry  and 
our  corporate  state  are  being  forced  to  face 
the  difficulties  of  the  production-line  ap- 
proach, medicine  is  attempting  to  adopt  it. 
The  features  of  mult^haslc  screening,  as- 
sembly-line therapy,  and  omnputer-based 
medicine  may  be  appeaUng  to  some  health 
planners,  but  these  features  appear  to  be 
less  acceptable  to  the  patients  being  treated 
and  to  the  people  running  the  machinery.  I 
believe  such  an  approach  is  doomed  to  faU- 
ure,  and  should  be  aborted  now  whUe  stin 
in  the  eaily  stages. 

Many  of  the  dUBcultiea  which  bedevfl  in- 
terprofessional cooperation  may  be  Ulus- 
trated  at  the  physician-pharmacist  int«-- 
face.  At  the  national  level,  organised  medl- 
olne  oonslstentty  oomplimants  members  of 
of  my  profeaslon.  using  such  pleasant  but 
timewom  phrases  ae  "valued  macubers  at  the 
health  care  team."  It  U  apparent  to  aU  of  us, 
however,  that  this  Is  m«e  rhetoric— a  fact 
made  startUngly  evident  by  the  almoat  para- 
noid reaction  off  much  of  organlaed  medicine 
to  the  propoeed  challenge  (tf  existing  antl- 
substltuUon  laws  now  being  oonaldered  by 
pharmacy  crflanlzatlooa.  Indeed,  this  sort  of 
reaction  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  In  phannadat-phyrtolan  reaetlonB. 

THE  FBABICACBT  OF  TAX  FUTUBB 

My  geoanttlon  at  phanaaelBte  (c 
almoat  entlraty  at  OonaciWwneaa  n  Amacl- 
oans)  waa  ganaraUy  willing  to  accept  a 
"baek-ar-tbe-bua"  statua.  The  OoneelouBnaaa 
m  American  Is  not. 

Accordingly.  I  believe  that  the  future  at 
health    care    In    California,    and    In    fact 


throughoiit  the  natkm, 
ocmmunleatlODa  among  aU  the  iiiaiiilwia  «< 
tiM  ao-oaOed  healtk  eaie  team,  and  ttis*  dte- 
tetlon  whlchgenwaayiimtebedaiv 
tram  on  high— Is  not  gotag  to  be  i 
I  alwuld  Uka.  tharefcie^  to  p«t  fortMid  my 
Ideaa  at  a  vMble  role  tor  the  phaimaeiBt  at 
the  tiitut*— a  rde  whldi  la  oonylemaotaty 
to  that  o(  tbe  physlelaa.  and  yet  wHI  ptovMe 
aiVif|iial e  sf  ii  satlnfantlnr  IVs"  Iwitti  plnniiTlel 
and  phyaMan.  while  BtmnlltafDeoaaly  leading 
us  toward  oar  profsawd  goal  at  bettar  pa- 
tlKit  care. 

Partkaps  It  la  wen  to  reoMiBlMr  tHa*.  art  CO* 
tinka,  the  apothecary  pl^rsd  tiM  pait  at 
"physMan  to  the  poor.**  Later,  as  the  ] 
ration  at  medications  became  mat«< 
and  dllBoalt.  and  the  lewanli  at 
Ing  more  appealing,  the  pbarmaelat  toned 
•way  tram  this  rale,  adcpong  more  and  aacre 
that  of  oomhlnatkm  merehaat-and-chamlt 
After  World  War  XI.  aa  the  need  for  ocm- 
poondlng  medications  on  the  piemlsss  be- 
came leaa  important,  he  found  hlmeelf  ta- 
crweslngly  estranged  from  the  wMaly  pob- 
Udaed   but    bartfy   cadacent   "health 


"nua  eatrangement  was  wonaoed  by  the 
dlaoovery  that  what  is  good  for  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufaetitrsrs  Amnclarton  la  not 
neceanrUy  good  for  the  pharmaotat,  and  tSiat 
his  fellow  profeaslonal  tha  idiyalalan.  whom 
he  hdd  IB  so^  hlgji  rsganl— was  quNa  capa- 
ble of  rsapondlng  to  the  public  outcry  agahMt 
the  hl^  coat  of  medical  care  by  putting 
moat  of  the  blame  <m  the  pharmadat. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Iltaral  dtiuge  of  new 
tdiarmaoeutloal  ptodnota  required  the  phar* 
maolat  to  cany  an  Increasingly  larger  and 
nun'e  expenalve  Inventory,  much  of  it  repeti- 
tious. The  preesiffes  of  third-party  payors, 
along  with  those  from  the  general  public 
for  more  economical  medical  caie,  reduced 
the  profitability  of  his  entire  operatkm  to  a 
level  far  below  that  achieved  by  drag  maira- 
tacturera.*  Simultaaeoualy,  thU  plethora  of 
new  drugs  was  eaualng  asrlous  proMama  tor 
the  phy^lans,  and  Iatrogenic  dlaordeta  had 
become  preponderantiy  drug-Induced  dlacr- 


Dr.  Henry  X.  Simmons,  director  for  the 
Bureau  of  Drugs  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
mlnlstratioQ.  described  the  attoation  laat 
September  in  theee  words: 

"It  U  olear  to  ma  that  the  increasing  mla- 
uae  of  drags  in  America  poaea  a  major  prob- 
lem to  us  alL  I  would  like  to  consider  with 
you  some  of  the  dimenalona  of  the  probtan. 
The  information  on  thla  la  aketchy.  but 
rough  figurea  are  available.  First  of  aU.  the 
Amarlnan  people  are  being  doeed  with  ap- 
proxlmatdy  two  billion  preaer^tlooa  per 
year.  Ibla  exeludaa  the  nae  of  orer-ihe- 
ooamtar  druga,  whldi.  aa  you  know,  la  even 
greater.  It  la  enmmon  knowledge  that  much 
drag  therapy  avalla  little  or  noting  In  terms 
of  patmit  bensAt  azkd  that  a  large  nnmbar 
of  theee  preecrlstlana  have  been  for  ineffec- 
tive or  only  paittally  effective  druga.  In  fact. 
Amminana  wpmA  nearly  a  half  biUloii  dol- 
lara  a  year  for  praaeriptlaii  drugs  for  which 
then  la  at  pnemt  no  valid  proof  of  eAoaoy. 
TThfortanataly,  whether  a  drag  la  affeetive 
or  InaflauUse,  It  can  sttU  eaosa  advecae  le- 
aetlona  and  not  Infrequently,  doea.  It  ap- 
peals tliat  ^***  IncMsnoe  of  oompUcatlaos  In 
drag  tbenvy  Is  tooghly  10  per  csot,  and  that 
apprastOMftaty  6  par  cant  of 
mlttad  to  the  medleal  aarvleea  of 
iKHpttals  are  admlMed  beeaaae  of 
drag  reactions.  It  Is  eattmated  that  appnsl- 
mataiy  ooe  and  a  half  mUUoo  hospital  ad- 
I  par  year  are  nseaasHatert  by  the  dla- 
by  di  tigs  Attar  admlatfon  Into 
the  boipnal  «or  ahatews  r« 

fattant  flaoaa  a  10  to  M 
In  the  drags  which  he 
Ili  addtttoB  to  that,  tar  too  many  drags  era 
praserlbed  by  at  least  acme  phyMataaa, 
Numaroua  atudlaa  have  shown  that  the  aver> 
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pftttant  tMdTMl  igtproid- 
BsMy  tao  drugs  ptr  bOipttaUMMoB  nMlBot 
litfnqaMitiy  op  to  80  ^iigi  Ovteln  dross 
•n  vatd  liuippwprtaUly  and  you  art  aU 
•«•!•  Of  tiM  wUmptmA  mlaop*  o<  oUor- 
wnphantBol  kad  otliar  Hotiblottoa.  In  addl* 
tton.  tlMM  an  o^w  wmpl—  tuob  m  the 
hm  of  oonbt&stlaoB  of  thyroid,  DaaadrliM, 
diat««oi  and  digitalis  for  otastty  firem  which 
a  nundMr  of  dssths  b«T*  rwultsd.  Also  tbw« 
is  an  «Ktraardliu«7  TaitatloQ  m  tte  waj  doc- 
tors tTMt  pattants  wtth  tba  Mae  dlssass  d»- 
psndlng  CO  which  rsgioa  In  whl^  the 
pa«lan*  algM  find  hlmatif .  This  U  not  only 
dUBoolt  to  aqiialn.  n  Is  diaealt  to  MttoA. 
19m  fonB-alsMooa  of  many  oomiaonly  used 
oomUnatton  drags  ars  not  ratknal  as  flxad 
ooaoMaatlon^  aod  maka  It  rlrtaaUy  Inqras- 
atbla  to  praeOos  good  thsraptutlos.  In  ^plte 
of  ttils.  i4>pi«BliBataly  40  pwoant  of  th«  bast 
asuing  dntga  In  Anwrloa  ars  flasd  ooadJlna- 


At  the  Iios  AngalM  Ooanty-XTniToratty  of 
aoutham  OsllfomU  IfMUcal  Oant«r.  Dr. 
Bobert  Uaronde  and  his  associates  have  add- 
ed forbidding  documentation  to  such  com- 
ments on  Irrational  preecrlblng.  In  a  study 
of  some  Ba,000  oonaecutlTe  prescriptions, 
representing  the  78  products  most  fitvquent- 
ly  prescribed  tax  ou^iatlents.  they  found 
nearly  7,000  that  called  for  drug  amounts 
In  what  were  clearly  grossly  excesslTe  quan- 
tities. Among  the  examples  were  sint^e  pre- 
scriptions calling,  req>ectlvely.  for  800  ci4>- 
sules  of  chlcRUaoepozlde,  800  tableto  of 
methyldopa,  and  a.OOO  tablets  of  furoeemlde. 

One  patlant,  Dr.  Maronde  reported,  re- 
ceived 64  prescriptions  over  a  lia-day  period, 
Including  13  individual  preacrlptlons  on  one 
day,  and  11  on  another.  "Be  received  during 
this  time  1,130  o^Miaes  of  propoxyphene,  870 
capsules  of  chlordlaaepoxlde.  700  capsules  of 
dlpbenylhydantoln,  830  capsules  of  grlseo- 
fulvln.  680  tablets  of  sodium  saUoylato,  600 
tablets  of  phenotoarbttal,  600  tablsta  of  nltrx>- 
glycerlne,  800  tableta  of  thyroid,  300  tablets 
of  multiple  vitamins,  800  taUeU  of  furo- 
eemlde, 800  tablets  of  acetaminophen,  340 
tableU  of  trtamolnalone,  330  tableU  of  hydro- 
chlorothlaslde,  300  tablets  of  phenobarbltal- 
ephednne-theophylllna.  300  tablets  of  digi- 
talis, 300  tableta  of  probenecid,  300  tableta 
of  aoetylsalleyUc  add.  40  tableta  of  suuame- 
thoxaxole,  40  tableta  of  chlorpromazlne,  and 
36  tablets  of  aluminum  hydroxide-magne- 
sium hydroxide  gel." ' 

TRB  psmrsTmwo  patrkx  of  pbtsicsams 
In  Ita  historic  reporta.  In  1088  and  1069, 
the  HBW  Task  Force  on  Prescription  Drugs 
surveyed  the  prescribing  patterns  of  physl- 


"We  find  that  few  practicing  physicians 
seem  Inclined  to  voice  any  questions  of  their 
oosnpetoncy  in  this  field  of  therapeutic  Jiidg- 
menta,"  the  Task  Foree  stated.  "We  also  find, 
however,  that  the  ability  of  an  individual 
physldsn  to  make  sound  |udgmenta  under 
qntto  confusing  conditions  Is  now  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  leading  clinicians,  acl- 
entlsta,  and  medical  educators."  * 

Among  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
problem,  the  Taak  Force  said,  were  theae: 

Inadequata  training  in  the  clinical  applica- 
tions of  drug  knowledge  durU^  the  under- 
giaduato  medical  curriculum. 

Inadequate  sources  of  objective  Informa- 
tton  about  drug  properties  and  indications 
available  to  practicing  physicians. 

Widespread  reliance  by  prescrlbers  for 
their  continuing  education  upon  advertising 
and  promotional  materials  distributed  by 
drug  manufacturers. 

Kxceedlngly  rapid  turnover  in  the  j^opu- 
Unty  of  preserlptton  drug  speeialttss. 

The  limited  time  available  to  praettdng 
plhysldans  to  examine,  evaluate,  and  main- 


tain ooRenfly  with  the  tbenpeutto  claims 
for  newly  aarketsd  produota 

Or.  HMry  V.  DowUng,  fWmstlj  «hainaui 
of  the  Department  of  Medldne  at  the  TTnl- 
verslty  of  lUlnois.  prasentsd  this  summary: 
"The  few  stodiss  that  have  been  mads  on 
how  doetocs  use  drufi  show  that  (1)  aouross 
of  Inf  ormatton  tram  the  drug  industry  ap- 
pear to  rule  the  doetor'f  aetiOBS  ss  much  as 
those  oomlng  from  his  colleagues,  and  (8)  a 
substantial  proportion  of  dooton  pnictlos 
poor  therapeutlos,  by  any  xaasonable 
standard  .  .  ."• 

Ihs  problem  of  achieving  rational  thera- 
peutlos Is  both  real  and  and  severe,  and  no 
panacea  la  readily  available.  Many  have 
looked  to  the  estabUahmsnt  of  divlsloas  of 
clinical  (durmaoology  in  every  medical  school 
as  the  cure  for  the  ailment.  The  reoognltlon 
of  this  new  disolpllne,  and  the  oonssquant 
Increased  emphasis  on  ther^Mutlcs  in  medi- 
cal curricula,  will  undoubtedly  have  a 
healthy  effect  upon  future  practitioners. 
Moreover,  clinical  pharmacologists,  working 
as  medical  Invsstigatars,  will  help  to  solve 
many  currently  baffling  aspeeto  of  thera- 
peutlos. But  It  ssems  unlike^  that  the  phy- 
sician of  the  future  will  have  the  time  or  the 
Inclination  to  devote  the  effort  needed  to 
maintain  his  therapeutic  knoirtedge  at  the 
asms  high  levti  which  peer  review  and  self- 
respect  demand  of  his  diagnostic  competency. 

TH>    yHABli  SCT    AMD    THE    TBZaArKUTIC 
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Thus,  I  propose  that  physicians  should 
start  thinking  of  tiM  phartnadst  as  a  cd- 
league  vltaUy  Interested  in  the  therapeutlo 
regimen  of  the  patient.  This  is  not  to  sug- 
gest that  the  pharmacist  take  over  thera- 
peutic management,  but  rather  that  he  work 
with  the  physician  oooperatlvdy  to  ensure 
the  best  poadble  therapy  for  the  Individual 
patient. 

Obviously,  this  Interaction  will  have  to 
take  place  in  all  the  different  settings  In 
which  patiente  receive  care.  In  the  institu- 
tional setting,  for  example,  the  pharmacist 
must  partldpeite  In  patient  rounds  and  be- 
come familiar  wtth  the  problems  of  all  pa- 
tlente  in  his  section.  Here  the  need  is  eesen- 
tlally  to  make  the  pharmacist  Intimately 
concerned  wtth  the  physldan  or  dentist  re- 
garding the  curing  fimctlon,  and  with  the 
ntirse  regarding  the  oaring  fiuiotlon.>*  Al- 
ready a  number  of  hospitals  throughout  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  experimental 
projecta  which  utilize  the  pharmacist  In  such 
fashion.  The  resulta  to  date  are  moet  en- 
couraging, but  definitive  studies,  Including 
those  on  coat  effectlveneee,  are  not  yet 
complete.'^  " 

Fohaps  of  even  more  Interest  to  the  read- 
ers of  a  medical  Journal  is  the  potential 
utUlsatlon  of  the  pharmacist  In  ambulatory 
care.  Many  pharmadste  have  already  under- 
taken the  responsibility  of  keeping  family 
medication  records;  tbeee  enable  the  phar- 
macist to  alert  the  physician  when  he  has 
imwlttlngly  prescribed  a  drug  which  is  oon- 
tralndlcated  because  of  other  medication 
currently  being  taken  by  the  patient,  per- 
haps prescribed  by  another  physician.  In 
addition,  the  pliarmaclst  la  also  generally 
aware  of  the  over-the-counter  drugs  wtth 
which  the  patient  may  be  dosing  hlmsslf . 

In  Indlvldxial  eases,  where  mutual  trust 
and  respect  had  been  established.  It  would 
certainly  seem  logical  to  give  the  phar- 
macist responsibility  for  monitoring  the  drug 
regimen. 

The  physldan  might  well  allow  the  phar- 
macist to  select  the  sotirce  of  a  prescribed 
drug  product — a  rasponslbUlty  which  he  al- 
ready carries  in  many  hospital  centers.  Un- 
questionably, cost  must  be  an  Important 
consideration — second  only  to  the  clinical 
welfare  of  the  patient — ^In  every  step  of  health 
care   delivery,   and   the   phaimadst  abould 


BBWims  ^ffiroprlate  authority  for  this  i 
of  drug  thev^py. 

Phyddan-pharmadst  cooperation  can  im- 
prove the  psdent'B  therapy  and,  in  many 
caaea,  hold  oosto  to  a  reasonable  levd.  This 
approach  ia  oftsn  desrled.  at  least  in  theory, 
as  antlthetloai  to  "the  phyddan's  free  ri|^t 
of  ehdce."  Such  a  charge  may  or  may  noi 
be  valid  In  theory,  but  the  resulta  of  pr««tioal 
i4>pllcation  have  generally  been  satisfactory. 
Where  physidans  and  pbarmadsta  have 
worted  together  to  establish  guldellnss  and 
methods,  thdr  cooperative  efforte  appear  to 
be  sucoeasfuL>* 

The  American  Pharmaoeutlcal  Assodatlon 
la  devetoplng  a  modd  agreement  for  uae  by 
phyddaos  In  authorising  a  pharmacist  to 
choose  the  source  of  drugs  dispensed  when 
the  physldan  pteaorlbas  by  brand  name, 
thereby  droumventing  the  antl-substltutlon 
law.  (Such  an  agreement  has  been  success- 
fully In  effect  for  many  years  In  many  lead- 
ing hoqjttals  and  drug  Insurance  or  health 
prepayment  plans.)  It  Is  probable  that  many 
Oallfomta  i>hyddans  will  be  asked  to  partic- 
ipate In  an  agreement  of  this  kind,  and  it 
would  be  worthwhile  for  them  to  give  the 
proposal  thdr  serious  oonsideratloo. 

Dnmouwo  vxxvrs  op  trx  phasm act's  boxiB 

Innovative  medical  ed\icators,  such  as  Dr. 
Wrtmunrt  Pellegrlno,  Dean  of  the  Sdiool  of 
Medldne  at  the  State  Unlverdty  of  New  Tork 
at  Stonybrook.  have  suggested  a  number  of 
additional  tasks  for  the  pharmacist  In  an 
emergent  health  care  syst«tn.  with  a  role  as 
a  drug  Information  expert  for  pbarmadsta 
In  each  center  for  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  care.''  Others,  such  as  Dr.  Robert 
Ebert,  Dean  of  the  Harvard  School  of 
Medicine,  have  suggested  Important  roles  for 
the  pharmacist  more  closely  related  to  the 
present  health  care  systems." 

In  oontrast.  Dr.  Dwlght  L.  Wilbur,  former 
preddent  of  the  AMA,  has  suggested:  "It  is 
the  feeling  of  the  AMA,  and  my  feeling,  that 
pbarmadsta  .  .  .  can  play  a  large  role  In 
the  health  team  by  accepting  more  rem>on- 
dblllty  as  pharmacists — rather  than  by  try- 
ing to  make  themsdves  ther^>eutic  con- 
sultanta  to  physidans.'' "  More  recently,  the 
Indiana  State  Medical  Association  scoffed  at 
the  idea  of  the  pharmacist  providing  advlcs 
on  drags  to  the  phyddan,  seeing  the  phar- 
macist as  threatening  to  switch  from  his 
traditional  role  aa  "an  expert  on  phaima- 
oology"  to  that  of  an  "Interloper  In 
therapy."  "  In  this  ctmneotlon.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  many  pharmadste  view  with 
trepidation  the  prospect  of  playing  any 
meaningful  role  In  therapy. 

Neverthdeas,  the  fact  remaina  not  almply 
that  the  physldan-pharmaclst  Interface  Is 
marked  with  fear,  hoatUlty,  suspicion  and 
fraetiired  egoe,  but  that  there  ia  an  un- 
deniable need  to  improve  drug  therapy  for 
the  patient.  In  the  long  run,  what  matters 
Is  not  interprofsadonal  diaagreemento.  but 
patient  welfare.  As  one  major  stop  in  achiev- 
ing better,  more  rational  drug  treatment, 
there  Is  an  urgent  necesdty  for  better  com- 
munications between  the  phydclan  and  the 
pharmacist.  It  is  time  that  our  profeadona 
start  maanlngf  ul  communications  and.  In  the 
Jargon  ot  youth,  "telling  it  Uke  it  Is." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  our  professions 
sincerely  want  to  provide  the  bast  posdble 
health  care  for  all  Oallforaians.  Slmllariy. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  only  way 
of  achieving  this  goal  la  by  working  In  con- 
cert. If  a  manpower  orlaia  is  Indeed  upon  ua. 
aa  the  leadara  of  medldne  have  emphatically 
declared,  then  it  la  imperative  that  we  all 
miist  dlaaiaa,  plan,  test  and  ev^tually  Im- 
plement new  ^proafohaa  to  the  delivery  of 
health  care. 

Without  that  oo(^>eratlon  between  all  of 
the  haalt^  profeadona.  the  probab|lKr  of 
CBsUf  omiana  recdvlng  tlM  quaUty  of  medical 
care  they  deeerve  Is  Indeed  bleak.  With  soeh 
cooperation,  we  may  be  able  to  provlds  It. 
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Or  PaAXKACiSTS,  Prtsicians  and  Bxalth 
Caks 
In  his  wide  ranging  discusdon  which  ^- 
pears  elsewhere  in  this  issiM  Dean  Ooyan 
forthrlgfitly  addresses  himself  to  many  prob- 
lems In  patient  care  which  he  recognises  as 
going  far  beyond  "the  physician -pharmacist 
interface."  Pharmacy  is  indeed  In  crisis, 
finding  itself  since  World  War  n  "Increas- 
ingly estranged  from  the  wlddy  pubUclsed 
but  barely  existent  'health  care  team' "  at  a 
time  when  problems  rdatlng  to  the  use  and 
misuse  of  both  prescription  and  over-the- 
coimter  drugs  are  becoming  of  truly  masdve 
importance  to  dl  who  are  concerned  with 
hedth  care.  Dean  Ooyan  Is  an  acknowledged 
leader  who  envisions  the  pharmacist  In  an 
Important  new  role  In  which  his  particular 
knowledge  of  drugs  and  drug  preparattons 
will  result  In  their  more  appropriate  and 
more  precise  use  In  patient  care  and  maln- 
tonsnoe  of  hedth.  The  problems  of  pharmacy 
are  acute  Indeed  and  many  of  thun  are 
shared  to  a  greater  or  lesssr  degree  by  the 
many  other  professions  which  together  com- 
pose the  "health  care  team." 

.  In  his  book  The  Oreentnff  of  America  (to 
which  Ooyan  refers)  Charles  Bdch  identifies 
what  he  calls  Consdousness  I,  n  and  m 


Americans.  Whether  this  distinction  proves 
to  be  valid  and  whether  the  thesis  that  Con- 
sdoosnaas  in  Americans  will  eventually  dis- 
place the  Oonaeiousnaas  I  and  n  typea  will 
prove  omrrect.  remaina  to  be  seen.  Briefly  the 
Consciousness  I  American  Is  described  as 
having  the  traditional  outlook  of  the  Amer- 
ican trying  to  get  ahead,  competitively  pit- 
ting his  succeaa  against  the  sucoeas  of  others 
in  essentially  naregulated  fashion — free  en- 
tei'prlse,  if  you  wm.  The  Oostadoumeei  n 
American  la  deeorlbed  aa  accepting  the 
values  of  organisation  and  the  necessity  for 
control,  even  though  this  means  domination 
of  the  Indlvldud  and  his  submlsdon  to  the 
corporate  Ideal,  whether  public  or  private  or 
the  State  Itself,  a  view  which  Reich  asso- 
ciates with  "llberdlam."  And  the  Consdous- 
ness m  American  is  described  aa  "the  new 
generation"  which  aeeka  liberation  from  the 
Imperatlvea  of  aoclety,  aeea  through  "phonl- 
nees"  with  aattmlshlng  clarity,  is  deeply 
committed  to  personal  fulfillment  for  all  as 
well  as  to  the  betterment  of  communities  and 
of  society  as  a  whole,  and  which  seeks  to 
share  actlvdy  In  the  decision-making  proc- 
esses through  what  Is  coming  to  be  called 
"participatory  democracy." 

It  Is  becoming  obvious,  as  Dean  Ooyan 
intimates,  that  what  might  be  called  the 
Oonsclousnees  HI  attitudes  are  gaining  con- 
siderable acceptance  and  Infiuence  In  var- 
ious allied  health  profeaalons,  and  In  con- 
sequence the  traditional  organizational  hier- 
archy in  patient  care,  like  corporate  Indus- 
try or  the  corporate  state  itself.  Is  being  In- 
creasingly challenged,  particularly  by  the 
younger  members  of  these  profesdons.  and 
this  Includes  medicine.  The  dictation  or  di- 
rection by  phyddans  or  organised  medicine 
of  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  the  function  of 
other  professions  Is  no  longer  well  received, 
and  even  the  doctor's  "orders"  In  the  hos- 
pitals and  elsewhere  are  beginning  to  be 
questioned  by  nurses,  pharmadste  and  oth- 
ers, and  even  by  consumers  where  matters 
of  cost  are  Involved.  All  pf  this  seems  to  be 
far  more  deeply  rooted  than  K  might  first 
seem,  and  likely  It  foreshadowa  some  very 
fundamental  changes  in  the  governance  of 
patient  care  and  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services,  perhaps  sooner  than  many  ml^t 
think  posdble. 

So  far  the  nature  and  group  dynamics  of 
"health  care  teams"  have  received  very  little 
condderatlon  or  study  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession. OUiers  have  been  giving  it  far  more 
thought.  Phydclans  are  apt  to  take  It  for 
granted  that  If  there  are  to  be  health  teams 
they  win  always  be  the  captains.  In  certain 
situations,  as  when  a  life  Is  In  the  balance 
on  the  sickbed  or  in  the  operating  room  for 
example,  this  will  be  uncontaated.  Here  there 
must  be  a  team  captain,  he  must  be  a  i^y- 
ddan,  and  like  a  general  on  a  battlefield 
he  must  make  the  best  decldon  be  can  with 
whatever  Information  and  resources  are 
available,  and  his  decision  must  be  obeyed 
by  thoee  In  attendance.  But  in  less  critical 
circumstances  this  traditional  command  au- 
thority may  become  more  diffuse  and  other 
profeadonals  are  found  more  directly  in- 
volved In  the  decision-making  processes  of 
patient  care.  The  thought,  perhaps  specter 
is  a  better  word,  of  patient  care  being  directed 
by  committees  of  health  profesdonals,  very 
poedMy  with  consumers  added  as  voting 
members.  Inevitably  oomes  to  mind.  Tet  this 
In  fact  almady  occurs  (dthou^  so  far  with- 
out oonsiuner  or  pi:Allc  partldpadon)  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  rehabilitation  and  In  the  ac- 
tions of  tumcH-  boards  fcr  example,  and  the 
experience  has  been  by  no  means  all  bad. 

Dean  Ooyan  has  raised  as  many  questions 
for  phydclans  to  ponder,  ss  he  has  tar  (diar- 
madsta.  It  Is  time  thmt  medldne  gives  aa 
much  thought  to  the  rdea  of  the  vMloua 
allied  health  profeadona  In  the  govemanoe 
of  patient  care  and  health  care  as  haa  already 
been  given  by  a  number  of  other  profeaalona 
wldch  are  properly  concerned.  "The  tunes 


they  are  a-changln'."  Patient  care  and  the 
maintenance  ot  health  sre  now  everybody's 
buslxMss  aod  partldpatory  demecfacy  If 
surely  lax  the  air. 


A  FREE  CZEX:!HOBXiOVAKIA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presidait.  wectem 
civilization  in  the  20th  century  has  mado 
fantastic  technological  advanoeB.  tet  tat 
the  proud  and  ancient  people  of  central 
and  eastern  Europe,  it  may  wdl  be  the 
cmelest  coituzy  in  modem  history. 

In  a  peiiod  of  less  than  60  yean  they 
achieved  political  and  cultural  independ- 
ence only  to  be  smashed  down  thrioe  by 
the  Nazi  and  Communist  despotisms. 

CBeehoslovakia  is  pertimTs  the  supreme 
and  moet  tragic  example  amcog  these 
martyred  nations. 

Possessed  <A  an  ancient  Christian  cul- 
ture, it  contributed  as  well  to  the  great 
t,echn1cm1  surge  that  made  Eun^ie  the 
most  advanced  of  all  continents. 

Betz«yed  l^  the  infamous  great-power 
agreement  at  Munich  In  1938.  it  was  par- 
tially and  then  almost  entirely  occupied 
by  the  Nazi  macdilne.  After  the  Hitler- 
Stalin  pact  of  1039,  it  was  ilpped  apart 
by  the  two  tyrants  and  suffered  their 
calculated  infamies  until  its  liberation  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Thereafter  an  obvious  and  growing 
breach  developed  between  the  Russian 
Communist  empire  and  the  free  naticms. 
Czechoslovalda  saw  itself  as  a  Idnd  of 
bridge  between  these  two  worlds. 

This  was  not  enough  for  the  Kremlin 
Communist  leaders.  In  1948  they  en- 
gineered a  brutal  overthrow  of  the  free 
Czech  Oovemment  and,  with  Soviet  dlvi- 
sioos  at  the  ready,  installed  the  first  ot  a 
series  of  puppet  regimes  in  Prague. 

For  20  grim,  depressing  years  there- 
after, Csechoslovakia  groaned  imder  the 
cold  and  deliberate  economic  ezi^oita- 
tion  of  Soviet  communism. 

In  1968,  changes  became  evident.  There 
emerged  in  the  spring  of  that  year  a  new 
leadership  determined  to  establish  a  more 
humane,  (^en  society  in  Csechoslovalda. 

These  moi,  such  as  Alexander  DuboeiL. 
were  realists.  Tliey  attempted  no  do- 
mestic or  foreign  poltloal  adventures  that 
could  offer  the  least  challenge  or  threat 
to  the  enormous  power  of  the  Soviet 
Unl(m. 

The  response  in  Czechoslovakia  was 
breathtaking.  One  could  sense  the  ren- 
aissance of  spMt  and  hope  throughout 
the  country,  among  factory  workers, 
farmers,  students,  the  professions,  among 
men.  women,  and  children. 

We  had  been  assured  that  there  was  as 
well  a  new  spirit  in  Moeoow.  The  Stalins, 
the  Berias,  the  Khrushdievs  were  gone. 
The  new  rulers,  we  were  told,  were  not 
ideological  fanatics.  They  were  more  the 
second  generatloii  of  managers  and  tech- 
nocrats, more  interested  in  improving  the 
standard  of  living  in  Russia,  more  open  to 
rapprochement  with  the  West.  Surely 
they  would  accept  this  movement  toward 
a  more  humane,  less  repressive.  Socialist 
government  in  Czechoslovakia. 

There  f cdlowed  a  series  of  conferences 
between  Czech  and  Russian  leaders 
which  seemed  to  0ve  credence  to  this 
rose-colored  analysis. 

Then  the  masks  were  put  aside.  Stalin's 
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hflin  showed  bow  well  ttiegr  bad  taamad 
their  lomnnn  from  that  evil  maater  of 
deceit  and  terror.  CiechodovakU  wm  In- 
vaded by  the  RiUBlan  armlee;  those  wbo 
resisted  were  killed  or  ImprlsoDed.  Tbe 
CMch  Oovenunent  was  lltoally  dis- 
mantled; Its  leaders  brokm  and  banished 
to  the  grey  world  of  house  arrest,  or 
jirlsao.  A  few  manaced  to  flee  from  their 
natlTBland. 

Aogost  ai.  1908,  Is  the  day  Ciecho- 
dovakla  was  once  mon  smashed  Into 
submlssloQ.  Moscow's  economic  design 
for  exploitation  was  restored;  poUacal 
lepievlon  was  renewed. 

Thus  It  Is  that  I  say  the  20th  century 
may  wen  be  remembered  as  the  croeleet 
In  the  history  of  CaedHMloraUa.  Dreams 
of  Independence  became  reality,  only  to 
be  crushed,  not  once  but  three  times. 

We  m  America  can  thank  Ood  we  have 
been  spared  such  agony:  we  can  pray 
and  h^ie  and  work  for  a  free  Cfeeoho- 
slovakla.  And  on  August  31  of  this  year 
we  can  imlte  in  calling  attention  to  this 
Soviet  Day  of  Shame,  when  the  mark  of 
the  Commtmlst  beast  was  once  more 
branded  Into  the  minds  and  bodies  of  a 
pe(^e  ^^lose  only  fault  was  that  they 
would  be  free. 


REMOVAL  OP  AMPHETAMINES 
FROM  CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES 
ACT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  be- 
come a  co^Tonsor  of  8.  674,  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  by  removing  amphetamines  and  cer- 
tain other  stimulant  substances  from 
schedule  m  of  the  act  and  placing  then 
in  the  more  restrictive  schedule  n.  I  am 
pleased  that  I  have  the  ot^jortunity  to 
support  this  legislation,  which  is  an- 
other important  step  in  our  efforts  to  ef- 
fectively control  the  problem  of  wlde- 
q;>read  drug  abuse. 

V  After  carefully  reviewing  the  problem, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions. First,  whether  the  legitimate  pro- 
ductlcm  of  amphetamines  and  meth- 
amphetamines  is  2  billion  dosage  units 
a  year,  as  estimated  by  the  drug  com- 
panies, (X-  8  billion  dosage  imlts,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  numbers  game  is  irrelevant. 
All  these  estimates,  even  the  lowest,  in- 
dicate that  the  production  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  l^I&mate  medical  needs. 

Second,  when  such  an  excess  of  drugs 
exists,  the  use  of  this  drug  is  subject 
to  abuse.  According  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  in  an  order  c<m- 
cemlng  the  pr<V)er  labeling  of  ampheta- 
mines and  methami^etamines,  the  med- 
ical iisefulness  of  these  drugs  is  limited 
to  three  usee:  First,  narcoleixy — a  rare 
sleeping  illness:  second,  hyperkinesis — 
a  mineral  brain  dysfunction  in  children 
manifesting  itself  In  hyperactivity;  and 
third,  obesity — for  limited  short  term 
treatment  for  ai^iwtite  control.  Because 
the  legitimate  medical  uses  are  so  lim- 
ited, and  the  niunber  of  dosages  pro- 
duced are  so  unlimited,  the  excess  pro- 
duction is  diverted  to  less  than  valid 
uses.  The  seriousness  of  this  abuse 
ranges  from  the  unsup^rtsed  and  wide- 
spread use  of  these  drugs  as  sttanu- 
lants — by  housewives,  students,  truck- 


drivers,  buslneBsmen,  and  anyone  dse 
irtio  wants  a  lift,  an  upper,  or  a  clear 
bead— to  the  more  acute  abuse  by  indi- 
viduals referred  to  as  "freaks"  who  in- 
ject the  drugs  Intravenously,  whleb  is 
known  as  "shooting  speed." 

Third,  the  abuse  of  these  dangerous 
drugs  is  facilitated  by  the  lack  of  ampto- 
priate  contnds.  At  this  time.  I  want  to 
expre«  my  appreciation  for  the  efforts 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  runedy  this 
sltuatl<m.  By  dlrectKm.  he  has  placed 
ami^ietamlnes  and  methamphetamines 
in  schedule  n.  His  actions  have  been 
compromised  by  administrative  stays 
pending  hearings  from  drug  companies 
and  the  project  of  a  lengthy  court  bat- 
tle. This  pn^lem  is  too  serious  to  lose 
time  while  awaiting  a  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Attorney  General 
has  the  authority  to  make  such  a  de- 
cision. Congress,  however,  has  the  legis- 
lative authority  to  place  these  drugs  In 
schedule  n,  and  it  should  act  accord- 
ingly. 

It  has  beea  estimated  that  half  of 
the  legitimate  production  ends  up  cm  the 
Uliclt  market.  These  attempts  at  subter- 
fuge of  the  proper  regulation  of  these 
drugs  range  from  blatant  theft  to  forged 
prescriptions.  Because  these  drugs,  stim- 
iilants  to  the  central  nervous  system,  are 
just  as  dangerous  as  narcotics,  and  just 
as  subject  to  abuse,  I  feel  that  they 
should  be  as  closely  regulated  as  nar- 
cotics, wblcb.  are  1  ocated  In  schedtile 

n. 

By  enacting  legislation  which  would 
place  amphetamines  and  related  drugs 
in  schedule  n,  the  Attorney  General 
would  have  the  authority  to  effectively 
regulate  them.  The  Justice  D^iartment 
could  set  production  quotas,  which 
would  eliminate  the  dangerous  overpro- 
duction of  these  dnigs.  Those  establish- 
ments deaUng  in  these  dnigs  would  have 
to  prove  that  they  have  a  legitimate 
operation  and  would  have  to  order  thnn 
on  Qovermnent  forms.  These  drugs 
could  only  be  dispensed  by  a  physician 
with  a  written  prescription  and  the  pre- 
scription could  only  be  refilled  with  a 
doctor's  permission. 

Fourth,  I  feel  that  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  would  further  our  efforts 
to  control  the  mtemational  trafScking  in 
drugs.  I  commend  President  Nixon  for 
his  efforts  in  this  area.  Recentiy,  the 
United  States  and  22  other  nations 
signed  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances,  which  requires  the  signatory 
nations  to  provide  for  the  complete  U- 
eensing.  inspection  and  control  of  the 
manufacture,  distribution  and  trade  in 
dangerous  ssoithetlc  drugs.  The  conven- 
tion, which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
would  necessitate  increased  regulation  of 
amphetamines  and  related  drugs,  which 
would  be  facilitated  by  placing  these 
drugs  in  schedule  n  of  the  ControUed 
Substances  Act.  In  order  to  import  or  ex- 
port these  drugs,  a  manufacturer  would 
be  required  to  obtain  authorization  from 
the  Justice  Department. 

Although  the  battle  to  eliminate  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  is  a  complex  uid 
difficult  one,  we  can  be  successful  if  we 
continue  to  isolate  Its  various  com- 
ponents, and  then  seek  to  provide  the  ap- 


propriate remedy.  I  feel  that  8.  874. 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  stimulant 
drugs  of  the  central  nervous  system,  pro- 
vides the  aiHunoprlate  measures  neces- 
sary to  more  effectively  control  their  pro- 
duction and  dlstrlbuCion  in  a  serious  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  the  widespread  and 
dangerous  abuse  of  such  drugs. 


MINING  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  CUUKCH.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
31,  Gov.  Cedl  Andrus,  of  Idaho,  ad- 
dressed the  annual  convention  of  the 
Idaho  BClnlng  Aseodatlon  In  Coeur 
d'Alene.  His  topic  was  the  reoxmsibntty 
of  the  mining  Industry  In  an  age  ot  en- 
vironmental concern. 

This  is  a  strong  speech,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— but  a  speech  which  should  be  read 
and  considered,  not  only  in  Idaho,  but 
throughout  the  land.  It  is  a  speech  which 
rightly  Identifies  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing problons  of  the  day:  the  need  for 
the  mining  industry  to  take  strong  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  environment  while,  at 
tite  same  time,  the  industry  continues 
to  harvest  mineral  resources. 

I  urge  Senators  to  read  the  speech.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RscoKo, 
as  follows: 

Idaho  Mnaira  AaaocuTioiT  Aiotual 
CoNvnrnoN — Cokux  o'Aj;.xks 

(By  OOT.  Cecil  D.  AndruB) 

I  wu  particularly  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  address  the  Idaho  Mining 
OonventloQ  because  mining  has  played  an 
Important  role  In  the  history  of  Idaho,  both 
as  a  territory  and  a  state.  I  am  sure  that  it 
wlU  continue  to  play  such  a  role. 

itmaj  people  have  perhaps  forgotften  that  It 
was  mining  that  attzaotad  the  flnt  slaeable 
population  to  Idaho,  and  undoubtedly  if  it 
bad  not  been  for  mining,  Idaho  would  have 
achieved  ataitebood  several  years  later  than 
it  did. 

It  was  the  dlsoorery  ot  g«4d  in  the  Oroflno 
ana,  and  Uvter  in  the  Bolae  Baaln,  that  flzet 
attiaoted  lazge  numbers  of  men  to  Idaho  and 
mining  baa  oontmued  to  be  one  of  the  ataCe's 
principal  induotrtea. 

It  was  110  years  ago  that  the  first  in^Mr- 
tant  gold  discoveries  were  made  In  Idaho,  but 
unlike  today  there  was  no  oonoem  then  abovit 
preserving  the  environment  or  disturbing  the 
ecology  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  limitless 
wilderness. 

When  ttie  first  diaooTsrles  were  made,  the 
new  wealih  was  desperatMy  needed.  At  first, 
mining  hMped  finance  the  North  in  the  War 
Between  the  States,  and  later  htiped  provide 
the  vast  sums  and  metals  needed  for  open- 
ing the  west  and  building  this  nation. 

However,  that's  aU  history  now.  We  can  no 
longer  (kfTord  to  reflect  on  days  gone  by  when 
all  was  clean  and  uxunarred  by  the  tools  at 
man.  We  must  ftoous  our  concern  on  today 
and  future  days. 

The  need  for  metals  and  minerals  is  even 
more  Important  today — not  ao  much  to  pro- 
vide monetary  wealth  for  a  developing  na- 
tion as  supplying  the  basic  materials  that 
have  beoome  essential  to  maintaining  our 
standard  of  living. 

When  gold  and  other  metals  were  flr«t  dla- 
oovered  here,  miners  were  concerned  with 
four  major  goals :  discovery,  eztractlon,  trans- 
portation and  profit.  The  mining  industry 
today  retains  those  four  basic  goals,  but  to 
these  must  be  added  a  fif  th-^he  need  to 
protect  the  envlronmant  in  the  prooeas  at 
discovering,  extraoting  and  refining. 
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Tba  mnlng  Law  of  1872.  enacted  to  aii- 
ooorage  development  of  the  mining  ladoa* 
try  suddenly  is  under  sMaok  by  una— iia 
tionlats  and  envlrMuaetitaUeti.  And.  ilghtly 
ao. 

In  Itra  msmbers  of  congisss  ooiild  look 
west  and  see  am  unlimited  s^)ply  of  laod  and 
minerals  aod  the  law  ssamsd  profMr  and 
Just.  Today,  membeiB  of  congress  can  stfll 
look  weM,  but  that  'OlmttleBS"  eipanae  ot 
wealth  in  our  soil,  atnam  beds  and  mmm- 
tains  has  become  a  precious  nattonal  treasure 
deemed  worthy  of  regulation  and  protection 
from  Inrtisrrtmlnate  mining  praotloea. 

At  maa  time,  even  the  smoke  stacks  that 
belched  black  smoke  m  induatrlal  plants 
were  proud  symbols  of  aohievement.  MOw 
those  same  smoke  stacks  are  viewed  as  pd- 
lutlng  villains. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  stock 
certificate  of  a  w»ll  known  American  indus- 
try until  quite  recently  bore  a  picture  of 
such  a  factory  filling  the  air  with  smoke. 
The  engraving  was  changed  In  ths  fkos  of 
crttldsm  generated  by  today's  standaida. 

Dirty  smoke  stacks  are  no  longer  a  symbol 
of  achievement.  Whether  we  agree  or  not, 
gentlemen,  it's  a  fact  of  life. 

m  like  manner,  forests  in  the  early  days 
of  our  history  were  slashed  clean  to  provide 
the  lumber  needed  for  a  growing  America. 
There  was  no  thought  given  to  the  environ- 
ment in  that  industry  either.  But  today  the 
battle  rages  over  dear-cutting  and  I  believe 
that  we  will  soon  see  that  practice  halted 
except  as  a  management  tool  for  specific  ex- 
ceptions. 

Even  the  early  day  farmers  abused  their 
land,  robbing  it  of  productivity  and  (q>enlng 
it  to  erosion.  Again,  the  thought  was  always 
of  new  lands  stlU  to  be  cleared  and  made  pro- 
ductive. 

Hunters  slaughtered  the  buffalo,  the  carrier 
pigeon,  the  ducks  and  geese  to  provide  food 
for  the  troope  wbo  were  then  driving  our  In- 
dians from  their  lands,  or  for  the  men  build- 
ing the  railroads  to  link  east  and  west,  or  to 
provide  gourmet  dishes  for  the  New  York 
restaurants. 

We  q>lUed  our  garbage,  our  sewage  and  our 
Industrial  wastes  Into  rivers  and  lakes  with- 
out a  thought  for  the  eventual  consequences. 
And  .  .  .  today.  Lake  Erie,  the  Potomac,  the 
Hudson  River  and  tortured  lands  are  mock 
testimonials  to  builders  of  a  day  gone  by. 

In  other  words,  we  have  been  a  wasteful 
nation  .  .  .  wasteful  of  our  resoiiroes  and 
lacking  in  concern  for  generations  wbo  would 
inherit  the  land. 

Again  .  .  .  that's  history  now.  The  solu- 
tion will  not  be  found  by  casting  stones  at 
the  past.  Just  as  the  environmentalists  must 
stop  looking  backward  to  find  scapegoats,  so 
too  must  you  stop  looking  backward  at  your 
heralded  history  to  Justify  unsound  prac- 
tices today. 

Today  pur  people,  especially  the  young, 
have  established  a  new  priority.  This  prior- 
ity is  to  regain  what  we  once  had  in  abun- 
dance and  believed  we  could  not  destroy — 
clean  air,  clear  water,  beautiful  forests,  fer- 
tile farmlands  and  outdoors  to  be  enjoyed. 

This  generation  of  young  men  and  women 
Is  desperate,  in  fact,  almoet  frantic,  to  regain 
theee  treasuree  the  nation  once  beheld.  Their 
desperation  is  understandable  and  Justified. 

Nonetheless,  our  growing  population  and 
rising  standard  of  living  have  multiplied  the 
demands  upon  our  natural  reeources  both  In 
terms  of  what  they  must  supply  materially 
and  in  what  they  have  to  offer  in  an  esthetle 
and  recreational  vein. 

The  paradox  here  is  that  this  new  priority 
has  not  demeaned  the  importance  of  your 
priority  to  develop  and  supply. 

Although  there  have  been  a  few  scat- 
tered proposals,  Americans  have  not  re- 
sponded to  demands  for  fewer  automobiles, 
fewer  appliances  and  less  electricity.  On  the 
contrary.  Industry  urges  the  consumer  to 
buy  and  use  more  and  more.  UntU  we  change 
Amerlca'a  addiction  for  more  of  everything 


the  drain  on  unrenewable  reeources  will  oon- 
tmus  to  grow  aod  It  will  exceed  Its  present 
alarming  rate. 

XquaUy  important  at  this  time  is  the 
need  for  Industry  to  become  aetlvaly  and 
genutndy  Involved  In  a  recycling  program 
that  works.  It's  an  either/or  situation. 
Either  you  assemble  a  program  to  recycle 
your  metals  or  you  will  soon  be  a  dying  In- 
Avoftrj  with  knowledge  and  tools  to  find  new 
deposits  that  do  not  exist. 

Obviously,  present  exploration  for  new  ore 
deposits,  and  the  producUon  from  those  de- 
posits, will  create  some  disturbance  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  problem  the  min- 
ing Industry  faces  here  is  to  get  mavlmnm 
production  In  selective  areas  with  wiinimiim 
disturbance  to  our  lands.  It  must  be  an 
honest  effort  to  effect  a  minimum  disturb- 
ance to  the  eotdogy. 

X  think,  too,  that  we  have  reached  the 
day  when  slick  mining  brochures  and 
chamber  of  commerce  testimonials  or  reso- 
lutions are  no  longer  the  ingredients  for 
successful  public  relations.  The  new  genera- 
tion that  is  giving  you  much  cause  for 
thought  won't  buy  that  approa^  because 
it  Is  lees  than  convincing. 

Pressures  from  environmentalists  will  get 
stranger  and  your  activities  will  be  watched 
more  cloetiy  with  a  greater  degree  of  s<^his- 
ticatlon. 

The  mining  industry  miist  begin  to  follow 
a  policy  of  what  is  beet  for  all  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  Just  a  few.  You  must  evaluate  ea^ 
new  ventxire  with  this  in  mind. 

The  White  Clouds  lasue  illustrates  my 
point.  Idaho's  people  have  diamatloally  ex> 
preesed  their  desire  to  save  the  White  Clouds. 
They  have  taken  their  cause  nationwide.  "Hie 
Clouds  have  beoome  somewhat  of  a  national 
symbol  and  a  key  battle  in  the  efforts  of  the 
young  to  maintain  mvlronmental  quality. 

Furthermore,  the  Western  Oovemcrs'  Ad- 
visory Council  for  Ifinlng  reported  this 
month  that  molyl>denum  Is  one  of  the  few 
surplus  metals.  Even  so,  the  mining  in- 
dustry has  failed  to  grasp  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  harder  you  try  to  force  a  surface 
mine  in  thoee  splendid  mountains,  the  more 
you  Irritate  and  alienate  the  public.  And, 
unfortunately,  as  you  pursue  that  (Moject, 
you  loee  credibility  In  other  areas  where  ef- 
forts are  being  made  by  the  mining  industry 
to  cope  with  envircmmental  problems. 

The  report  to  the  Oovem<»8  also  men- 
tioned Industry  concern  for  the  er«at  num- 
bers of  young  people  who  are  turning  against 
all  development.  In  light  of  the  White  Clouds 
issue,  when  you  reepond  that  such  a  position 
is  less  than  logical,  they  counter  with  "so  too 
la  the  mining  Induistry's  favor  for  all  develop- 
mMit — at  any  ooet  to  the  environment." 

I  have  faith  that  the  mining  industry 
wlU  respond  to  the  challenges  at  hand.  Al- 
ready the  new  Antimony  plant  in  the  mining 
district  is  viewed  as  a  substantial  commit- 
ment to  im|xovement  and  protection. 

I  am  willing  to  work  with  you.  There  are 
problems  which  must  be  faced  together.  For 
example,  there  is  no  question  that  the  price 
of  silver  has  only  one  way  to  go  . .  .  up!  If  we 
can  help  to  Increase  the  silver  market  tell 
us  bow.  We  want  to  help  and  we're  ready  to 
help. 

Again,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  to  address  this  conven- 
tion. Mining  has  contributed  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  Idaho  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  further  contributions  in  the  years 
to  come. 


THE  OREGON  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
pride  In  calling  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  dynamic  achievements  of  the 
1971  Oregon  Legislature  in  preserving  the 
quality  of  the  environment. 

Ecology,  recreation,  and  the  preserva- 


tion of  Oregon's  unequaled  scenic  beauty 
are  more  than  political  catchwords  In 
Oregon.  They  are  an  enduring  convlctkm 
which  stroDgdy  motivates  most  Oregon- 
ians  and  all  of  our  public  officials. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
look  doscdy  at  this  legislation  and  con- 
sider its  adoption  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  4,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoxd. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoks. 
as  fcdiows: 

Ths  Obbook  KNVixoincxNT 

The  Oregon  Legltfatore  recently  passed  a 
set  of  bold  new  laws  designed  to  hielp  pro- 
tect and  enhanne  that  state's  unique  en- 
vironmental quality. 

Tliese  messures  incaude  the  nation's  first 
mandatory  beverage-oontalnar  deposit  leg- 
islation to  htip  redxioe  the  staggering  prob- 
lem of  litter;  a  prc^erty-tax  advantage  for 
land  devoted  to  outdoor  recreation  rather 
than  real  estate  subdlvisioQ;  and  rigid  rules 
governing  the  location  of  nuclear  power 
plants.  The  Legislature  has  also  directed 
that  more  than  S,000  bUlboards  be  removed 
In  an  aggressive  campaign  against  roadside 
blight;  that  the  state's  Deputment  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  be  given  authority  over 
pollution  centred  of  motor  vehicle  emissions: 
and — ^in  a  surprising  and  refreehlng  victory 
over  the  highway  lobby — that  $1.3  million  In 
state  highway  funds  be  used  for  construc- 
tion oT  hiking  and  bicycling  trails  through- 
out the  state. 

This  Impressive  reoord  of  the  Leglalatare 
foUows  an  earlier  unprecedented  decision  by 
the  voters  themselves,  approving  a  special 
petition  to  protect  600  mUes  of  Oregon's  un- 
^railed  scenic  rivers  from  construction  of 
dams,  highways,  and  industrial  and  other 
commadal  developments. 

Oregon's  hardening  attitude  toward  the 
haaards  of  environmental  deterioration  was 
wryly  summed  up  by  Gov.  Tom  McCall  when 
he  said:  "Come  and  visit  us  again  and  again. 
But  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  come  here  to 
Uve." 


GENOCIDE:  THE  PRICE  OP 
INDIFFERENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
controversial  teacher  and  vrriter  Mar- 
shall McLuhan  is  widely  known  for  his 
ability  to  befuddle  and  baffle  readers  with 
pungent  aphorisms  and  cryptic  sayings. 
As  my  colleagues  in  this  body  would 
agree,  that  is  no  mean  talent. 

But  I  have  recently  come  across  one 
of  the  professor's  statements  that  beau- 
tifully, and  conveniently,  captures  a 
thought  which  says  much  about  the 
present  status  of  the  convention  outlaw- 
ing genocide.  "The  price  of  constant 
vigilance,"  wrote  McLuhan,  "Is  indiffer- 
ence." Actually  this  could  be  seen  as  an 
elaborate  restatement  of  the  old  saying, 
"familiarity  breeds  contempt."  Obvious- 
ly If  a  person  is  exposed  to  too  much  of 
something,  it  will  not  take  very  long  be- 
fore he  becomes  tired  of  it,  or  accepts  it 
as  routine  and  imexceptional. 

History  shows  that  genocide  did  not 
originate  in  this  century,  but  it  does  seem 
that  man's  capacity  to  brutalize  or  de- 
stroy his  fellow  man  has  incresised  enor- 
mously during  this  time.  As  the  military 
hardware  of  nations  become  more  and 
more  eflldent,  it  becomes  easier  to  maime 
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and  Idll.  it  takes  lieu  ef^n^.'  It'  is  less 
trouble. 

Tbia  Is  tixft  not  only  at  scfldlers,  but 
also  of  polltidans  and  other  dvllians  who 
are  not  directly  Involved  in  the  carnage. 
After  a  period  In  which  photographs  of 
deBtructloa.  h(XTc»-  stories  about  soldiers' 
atrocities.  Investigations  Into  the  In- 
famous cunning  of  war  strategists,  and 
other  gruesome  detaUs  become  common- 
place, it  Is  only  logical  that  people  be- 
come Inured  to  brutality.  In  this  respect, 
man's  capacity  for  ad^tatlon  is  truly 
frightening.  For  technology  has  reached 
a  state  of  sophistication  In  which  it  is 
possible  to  beam  newsreel  footage  of  as- 
BasslnatioDs,  warfare,  and  other  forms 
of  vkdence  into  living  rooms  around  the 
world;  people  become  accustomed  to  be- 
ing paffiive  obsa-vers.  Atrocities  vrbich 
once  would  have  outraged  or  scandaTlMrt 
a  natlcMi  now  can  be  ignored,  disbelieved, 
or  belittled  without  much  dilBculty.  We 
can  Just  sit  back  and  stare,  with  all  sense 
of  personal  Involvement  rendered  unnec- 
essary or  obsolete. 

But  If  we  were  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  detachment  and  lack  of  f  edlng  on 
the  surface,  I  think  we  would  find  that 
our  biulc  human  Instincts  are  still  Intact. 
Our  fundamental  decency  still  festers, 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  emerge  amid  the 
violence  and  brutality  which  mark  om* 
everyday  lives. 

There  are  things  that  we  can  do  to 
hdp. 

The  United  States  can  Join  with  75 
other  nations  of  the  world  by  ratifying 
the  a«ioclde  Convention,  which  would 
outlaw  genocide — whether  committed  in 
war  or  peacetime— and  establish  pro- 
cedures for  trying  and  punishing  any 
persons  charged  with  involvement  or 
cinnpllcity  in  attempts  to  destroy  a  na- 
tional, racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  group. 
I  believe  that  the  goals  of  this  treaty  are 
wholly  consistoit  with  our  hiunanitarian 
principles  both  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
people. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  can- 
not afford  the  price  of  indifference.  We 
cannot  afford  to  stand  aloof  from  world 
opinion,  which  has  risen  up  to  condemn 
genocidal  acts  as  crimes.  The  United 
States  exposes  criminal  genocide  as 
strongly  as  ever.  That  Is  why  the  Sen- 
ate should  approve  the  Genocide  Ccxiven- 
tioQ  soon. 


EDUCATION  BENEFITS  FOR 
VETERANS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2161,  the  Vet- 
erans' Education  and  Training  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1971. 

Ilie  institution  of  a  program  of  edu- 
cation benefits  for  our  Nation's  veterans 
was  a  fine  moment  In  our  history.  These 
benefits  are  more  than  a  nation's  expres- 
sion of  its  gratitude  for  the  sacrifices  of 
the  men  who  fought  to  defend  our  Uberty 
and  freedom;  they  are  a  declaration  of 
our  soise  of  moral  obligation.  In  our  in- 
creasingly complex  and  tecJinical  soeiety, 
education  has  become  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  successful  Job  placement  and 
career  mobility.  It  Is  only  Just  that  our 
veterans  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
the  necessary  education,  which  they  have 


forgone  while  serving  their  country,  so 
that  they  can  successfully  enter  the  civil- 
ian work  force.  Fuithennore,  It  is  in  our 
national  interest  that  these  men  and 
women  have  every  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue contributing  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country. 

Since  we  initiated  the  program  of  edu- 
cation boieflts,  we  have  constantly 
sought  ways  to  make  the  program  aK>ll- 
caUe  to  the  needs  of  the  veteran.  Ibe 
program  has  grown  to  include  beneflts  to 
vetnrans  who  participate  in  farm  cooper- 
ative, apprenticeship,  and  on-the-Job- 
trainlng  programs.  Furthermore,  we  have 
instituted  a  program  entitled  PREP, 
which  is  designed  to  assist  veterans  In 
need  of  additional  preparattan  in  order 
to  enter  and  successfully  pursue  a  course 
of  higher  education. 

In  spite  of  these  efforts,  the  percentage 
of  veterans  taking  advantage  of  these 
benefits  has  substanttally  decreased.  Fol- 
lowing World  War  n,  some  SO  jtanent  of 
those  eligible  used  their  benefits;  fol- 
lowing the  Korean  war,  approadmately 
42  percent  of  those  tilglble  used  ttitir 
beneflts.  and  during  the  first  years  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  only  a  dlsi^pointing 
20.7  percent  participated  in  the  program. 
In  view  of  the  ever-increasing  level  of 
educational  attainment  in  our  Nation 
with  the  resultant  competitive  advantage 
of  trained  people  m  the  labor  mai^et, 
in  view  of  the  shockingly  high  unemploy- 
ment rates  for  the  Vietnam  era  veteran, 
and  In  view  of  the  increasing  scope  of 
education  beneflts  which  have  been  pro- 
vided to  the  veteran,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves, why  so  few  Vietnam  era  veterans 
have  takm  advantage  of  their  beneflts. 

I  feel  that  part  of  the  answer  lies  in 
the  spiraling  costs  of  higher  education 
and  the  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
This  prohibits  many  veterans  from  seek- 
ing fmther  education.  The  flwanrf^^i  as- 
sistance that  we  have  offered  the  vet- 
eran has  simply  not  kept  pfu;e  with  in- 
creasing costs.  The  average  cost  of  a  col- 
lege education  in  1952  was  $968.  Tlie 
monthly  allowance  available  to  the  Ko- 
rean veteran  was  $110  a  month.  Although 
the  average  yearly  cost  for  college  tui- 
tion, books,  and  fees  is  now  about  $1,940, 
the  assistance  offered  a  veteran  pursuing 
a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  is  now  only  $175 
The  correlation  between  the  level  of  stq>- 
port  and  the  percent  of  participation  has 
been  aptly  demonstrated.  Public  Law 
91-219.  which  provided  the  most  recent 
increase  in  beneflts,  became  effective  as 
of  Pybruary  1,  1970.  During  the  follow- 
ing 12  months,  the  ninnber  of  individiials 
participating  increased  by  33  percent. 

The  program  of  education  assistance 
was  never  designed  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  the  veterans'  education.  However.  I 
feel  that  we  should  bring  the  level  of 
beneflts  in  line  with  those  we  offered  to 
the  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Be- 
cause the  beneflts  we  presently  offer  are 
insufficient,  many  veterans  cannot  afford 
to  obtain  further  education.  Instead,  they 
are  attempting  to  enter  an  already  satu- 
rated job  market.  Oiu-  Nation  must  re- 
new Its  efforts  to  meet  its  obligation  to 
assist  the  Vietnam  veteran  in  success- 
fully readjusting  to  civilian  life  after 
completing  his  service  in  our  Armed 
Forces. 


I  believe  that  the  Veterans'  Education 
and  Trs^^iing  Assistance  Act  of  1911  is 
an  enUghtened  piece  of  leglnlatlnn  which 
will  do  much  to  fulfill  obligations  to  our 
veterans  as  well  as  further  the  interests 
of  our  Nation.  liun  confident  that  the 
senate  will  give  this  xnatter  Its  careful 
consideration  and  will  act  with  appro- 
priate speed. 


WRECK  ON  THE  HIGHWAY— AUTO 
INSURANCE  SYSTEM  IS  A  MON- 
STER 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Observer  of  Monday,  August  2, 
1971,  contains  a  front-page  article  en- 
titled "Wreck  on  the  Highway— Auto 
Insurance  System  is  a  M(mster."  written 
by  Daniel  Hennlnger. 

PeiiMips  the  tort-liability  insurance 
system  Is  called  a  "monster"  because  It 
devours — per  attorneys,  agents,  adjust- 
ers. Insurance  companies,  and  the  non- 
serlously  injiu-ed — far  too  much  of  the 
insurance  fund.  These  sums  otherwise 
might  be  available  for  seriously  or  fa- 
tally injiu^  accident  victims  and  their 
d^iendents,  and  for  the  reduction  of  li- 
ability insurance  premiums. 

During  the  national  no-fault  auto  In- 
siu-ance  legislative  hearings,  a  witness, 
Mr.  William  Mortimer,  asked  rhetorical- 
ly: 

Who  oan  afford  the  tort-IlabUlty  insur- 
ance aystem?  Only  thOM  few  who  are  prof- 
iting greatly  from  Ita  Inherent  waste  and 
Inefficiency  and  who  are  now  spealdng  loud- 
est for  ita  continuation. 

Who  are  "those  few"? 

Auto  injury  trial  and  defense  law- 
yers are  the  loudest  and  most  visible. 
What  accounts  for  their  opposition  to 
a  no-fault,  no-lawsuit  auto  insurance 
system?  Well,  in  1970  trial  lawyers  re- 
ceived $1  billion  and  defense  lawyers  $300 
million  out  of  the  $4.2  billion  Insurers 
paU  to  cover  the  $6.8  billion  of  auto  ac- 
cident victim  loss. 

Most  Insurance  agents  and  adjusters 
also  are  against  a  plan  of  no-fault  auto 
Insurance  reform  which  would  abolish 
the  auto  accident  fault-finding  process. 
The  agents  have  a  vested  interest  in 
nry^tntftining  their  commisslon  income 
which  is  based  on  a  percentage  of  the 
premium.  We  were  told  during  hearings 
that  a  no-fault,  no-lawsuit  system  would 
better  enable  millions  of  consumers  to 
buy  lower  cost  auto  insurance.  But  this 
could  cost  agents  some  of  the  $2.4  billion 
in  commission  Income  frcnn  all  auto  In- 
siu-ance — $1.3  billloQ  from  liability 
coverages. 

Several  insurance  companies  also  op- 
pose State  tmd  Federal  meaningful  no- 
fault,  no-lawsuit  reform  and  have  spon- 
sored— what  I  believe — are  more  costly 
prcvxMals.  One  reason  may  be  that  these 
companies  fear  losing  their  favorable  ix>- 
sitlon  in  the  family  auto  Insurmnoe  mar- 
ket if  no-fault,  no-lawsuit  Insmtmce 
were  adopted.  As  Mr.  Hennlnger  cogently 
observed  In  his  well-written  article,  an- 
other reason  is  that  some  companies 
could  lose  millions  of  dollars  in  invJBst' 
ment  income  on  assets  now  held  against 
required  reserves.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  table  l  showing  the  realized  in- 
vestment earnings  on  assets  held  against 
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auto  liability  reserves  in  1970  for  State 
Farm'  Mutual  and  Allstate  be  Inclxided  in 
the  RxcoRs  at  this  point.  Of  the  900  auto 
insurers,  these  two  companies  write  20 
percent  of  the  business.  They  do  not  sup- 
port no-fault  auto  insurance  reform 
which  would  abolish  lawsuits. 

The  average  motorist  most  likely 
would  favor  no-fault  insurance  if  he  were 
aware  that  he  would  pay  less  and  receive 
more  should  he  be  seriously  injured  un- 
der this  system.  Table  2 — ^which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point — shows  clearly 
that  seriously  and  fatally  injured  auto 
accident  victims  receive  pitifully  little 
under  the  current  system  while  the  non- 
seriously  injured  auto  accident  victim  is 
overcompensated.  Yet,  the  average  driver 
with  nonserious  injuries — who  has  been 
paying  high  insiu-ance  premliuns  for 
years  to  protect  other  drivers — feels  that 
he  has  a  "right,"  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, to  get  even  through  that  other  guy's 
insurance  company.  So  the  need  for  med- 
ical attention,  entailing  lost  workdays, 
is  many  times  exaggerated.  These  are  the 
"special  damages"  that  are  ballooned, 
in  order  to  collect  more  "general  dam- 
ages"—such  as,  "pain  and  suffering." 

Would  it  not  make  more  soise  if  pre- 
miums were  lower  in  the  first  place,  imd 
those  premliuns  paid  for  compensation 
without  Question  of  fault,  particularly  if 
those  injuries  were  serious?  Would  it  not 
be  less  costly  for  108  million  motorists 
if  a  system  were  adopted  which  would 
compensate  with  more  cortain^  for  all 
injuries,  and  more  fully  for  the  less  likely 
serious  injuries,  as  well  as  for  all  out-of- 
pocket  medical  and  wage  loss  for  the 
more  likely  nonserious  injuries?  After 
all,  88  percent  of  those  having  economic 
loss  in  1967  had  nonserious  injuries. 

However,  under  the  present  system,  all 
of  us  pay  iH-emlums  that  would  cover 
losses  for  the  "other  guy."  This  means 
that  the  average  consumer — especially 
the  jroung  and  the  old— who  may  have 
little  to  protect  himself  still  must  pay  an 
inflated  premium  on  the  chance  he  may 
be  found  responsible  for  others'  more 
serious  losses. 

In  other  words,  we  pay  for  "uncer- 
tainty" under  the  present  system. 

This  would  be  removed  imder  the 
Hart-Magnuscm  "no-fault"  plan. 

For  each  consumer  would  be  insuring 
himself  and  the  insured  would  have  a 
great  deal  of  "predictability"  in  deciding 
what  loss  of  mcome  and  Injury  losses 
each  driver  would  have.  The  result  would 
be  premiums  which  better  match  the 
risk— low  for  those  with  the  chance  of 
low  losses  and  higher  only  for  those  who 
might  have  higher  losses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  NatiauJ  Observer  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rbooko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

WaaoK  am  nn  Hxokwat 
(By  DaaM  Hennlnger) 
Many  driven  wtU  teU  you  that  the  only 
thmg  woras  than  a  ear  aooidaat  is  the  oeam- 
ing  that  Uuy  took  ftom  the  iwrnr^  com- 
pany for  having  tha  aeoldant.  Wary  of  hav^ 
Ing  their  poU^aa  oanoaled.  thouaanda  oT 
American  motprlcts  are  actually  afraid  to  use 
their  hlgh-prlead  protection  after  an 
accident. 


CongreaaionAl  critics  matwi^in  that  the  big 
auto  Inaurera  are  fat  with  profits  earned  by 
Inveeting  the  cash  reserves  that  Insurance 
companies  must  retain  to  pay  off  claims 
looses  and  policy  rebates.  Last  year  the  All- 
state Insurance  Ck3.  made  $1(7,000.000  by  in- 
vesting tbl5  Idle  cash. 

Bamo  BLSS  OBT,  aav  nrsimas 

The  insurance  companies,  faced  with  ris- 
ing (^position  to  wholesale  policy  canoeUa- 
tlons  and  ever-higher  premiums,  insist  that 
they  are  being  bled  dry  by  auto-repalr  costs 
and  medical  bills  of  auto-aocldent  vlcthns. 
If  they  were  forced  to  report  as  operating  In- 
come their  earnings  from  oash-reeerve  in- 
vestments, they  argue,  smaller  companies 
would  be  driven  to  the  wall  and  competition 
stifled. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT) 
concluded  after  a  $2,000,000  study  that  the 
preeent  auto-lnsurance  system  doesn't  even 
give  drivers  the  protection  that  they  pay  for 
In  1967,  DOT  says,  auto  accidents  coat  U.S. 
drivers  $10.5  billion  but  their  insurance  paid 
them  back  only  $8.4  billion.  Last  year  the 
systam  repaid  omy  $fi.7  billion  of  a  $13.1- 
billion  liability  loss. 

One  state  insurance  commissioner  caUs 
the  prwent  system  "a  monster."  Another 
terms  it  "the  worst  possible  system."  One  of 
every  four  families  in  the  DOT  survey  lost 
Its  Insivance  after  filing  a  personal -Injury 
claim.  And  Consumers  Union,  a  private  re- 
search organization,  says  that  14,000  persons 
didn't  file  post-accident  claims  in  1968  for 
fear  of  a  policy  cancellation  or  premlvun 
jack-up. 

Almost  everybody  agrees  that  something 
has  to  be  done,  but  there's  deep  disagreement 
about  what  to  do. 

DOT  says  the  present  system  Should  be 
lunked  and  replaced  with  a  no-fault  system. 
A  complete  no-fault  plan  would  pay  poUcy- 
holders'  losses  Immediately,  ending  the  prac- 
tice of  spending  months  or  years  in  litigation 
trying  to  figure  out  who  cracked  up  whom. 
TheoretloaUy  the  money  saved  by  quick 
claims  settlements  would  be  passed  on  to 
policyholders  as  reduced  premliuna.  11iat*s 
the  way  It  has  worked  out  In  Puoto  Rloo 
and  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  where  no-fault 
has  been  operating  for  some  time. 

Critics,  notably  lawyers  who  would  take  a 
big  cut  in  Income  if  court  claims  were  elimi- 
nated, say  no-fault  punishes  the  Innocent  by 
giving  reckless  drivers  a  right  to  compensa- 
tion. Another  allegation  is  that  complete 
no-fault  takes  away  one's  right  to  pain-and- 
sufferlng  damages,  the  Intangible  psycho- 
logical loss  that  juries  often  translate  Into 
big  cash  settlements. 

A   lUTRB   or   aUCAMTICST 

Industry  q>ok«sman  admit  to  a  cancella- 
tion problem.  Donald  W.  Perm.  Jr.,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents, 
says  It  "has  been  quite  bad  for  the  past  two 
years.  There's  undoubtedly  been  too  much 
cancellation." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Amarlean  Insurance 
Association  says  many  auto  Inaurws  are  cov- 
ering the  problem  with  semantics.  "When  the 
policy  is  up  for  renewal,  the  insurance  oom- 
panlea  dont  oaU  it  oanoeUaUon,  they  caU  it 
nonrenewal,"  he  saya.  "To  you  and  me  as  the 
consumer  13ie  effect  is  the  same:  We  don*t 
have  a  policy  any  more." 

The  reason  given  most  often  for  the  can- 
cellation ftorry  la  that  state  Insxiranoe  oom- 
mlastonsra  have  stranglsd  the  Industry^ 
proOts  by  holding  down  premium  rataa.  One 
company  ^tokeaman  eatplalns  how  low  rataa 
breed  oanoeUatlons.  Say  a  oonqwny  requests 
a  18  per  cent  Inoreaaa  but  only  gets  7  per  cent. 
"Hie  other  8  {Mr  cent  the  company  would 
make  up  by  redtxdng  the  number  of  policies 
It  had,"  the  qxikesman  aaya. 

nxncmfo  40cmzirr^itxcoiiMi 

Though  rating  climates  differ  from  state 
to  state,  this  general  description  of  the  In- 
dustrie eanoellatton  ratluiale  la  "perfaeUy 


true,"  according  to  Louis  Bunge,  underwrit- 
ing supervisor  of  the  Kemper  Insxirance  Co. 
At  poU^-renewal  time,  imderwriters  "adopt 
a  aomewhat  different  atUtude  toward  people 
who  have  produced  accidents  and  have  con- 
victions." he  says.  "Tou  have  to  match  the 
cost  of  providing  the  service  with  what  the 
law  permits  us  to  charge  for  offering  the 
service.  If  the  two  dcmt  provide  the  profit 
Incentive  to  us,  obviously  you  lose  interest  In 
selling  your  product." 

When  that  happens,  Insiirance  companlea 
tend  to  write  poUcies  for  only  the  "prefensd 
risk" — the  ideal  driver  who  has  never  had  an 
accident  or  trafllc-law  conviction,  ^th^  isnt 
likely  to  have  either. 

How  can  the  companies  predict  this?  They 
say  It  isnt  so  arcane  a  Judgment  as  many 
drivers  believe.  Bealdee  past  accident  and 
trafDc-violatlon  records,  companies  judge  ap- 
pUcants  on  their  age.  asz.  oocupatlon.  where 
they  live,  whether  they're  married,  and  how 
often  they  drive  their  car. 

Insurers  also  run  routine  credit  "^Tks. 
which  sometimes  imcover  personal  quirks 
that  underwriters  find  objectionable.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Nationwide  Insurance  Co.  Is  leery 
of  people  who  drink  too  mu^,  job  hop,  dont 
pay  their  bills  on  time,  resent  authority,  or 
have  "poor  morals." 

John  Spielman  of  Natlonwide's  public  rela- 
tions office  aay  that  some  people  have  diffi- 
culty beUevlng  such  things  have  anything  to 
do  with  how  they  drive.  But  he  Insists  that 
our  "computerlaed  data  show  that  people  m 
these  categories  have  accident  records  rang- 
ing from  eo  per  cent  to  1,700  per  cent  above 
the  average." 

"A  person  may  say  he's  perfectly  normal." 
says  Mr.  Spielman.  "But  we  know  he's  had 
four  Jobs  m  three  years,  but  none  of  them  was 
an  improvement.  A  little  bit  of  an  element  of 
a  drifter  there.  Now  the  guy  might  say,  'What 
the  heU  does  that  have  to  do  with  It?'  All 
we  can  show  is  results:  The  guy  with  that 
kind  of  a  record  has  about  15  per  cent  more 
chance  of  having  an  accident." 

An  aide  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee say  what  the  companies  are  really  looking 
for  are  policyholders  wholl  impress  a  jtny  if 
they  appear  in  cottrt. 

DO  THB  COMFUms  FIBr 

One  Insoranoe  man  conoedee  that  his  com- 
pany would  rather  not  insure  a  married  man 
whom  the  company  knows  is  having  an  affair. 
The  reason :  "If  the  plamtUTs  attorney  brings 
out  his  extra-marital  actlvltlaa,  he's  «ifa4 
as  a  witness.  The  Jury  Just  wont  b^eve  him." 

Pennsylvania  Insurance  Ooanmlsslaner  Ber- 
ber S.  Denanbarg  saya.  "Underwrlttng  has 
always  been  sort  of  subjecttve  and  sort  of  Ir- 
ratlonaL"  Another  ocmmlsBloner  calls  under- 
writers "crystal-ball  gaasn." 

The  inauranoe  oompantes  resent  this  crltl- 
olsm.  They  insist  that  their  computer  aiMly- 
ses  of  huge  statistical  samples  provs  that 
certain  groups  of  people  have  more  potential 
for  making  elalns  and  causing  aoeldents  t»«aw 
drivwa  whoes  oonputer  rssulU  are 
sldered  safe. 

Two  pwrfsesors.  David  KMn  at  _ 

Stete  TTnlveratty  and  Julian  A.  Waller  at  the 
University  of  ▼ermont,  analysed  the  Intfos- 
trys  crlterta  as  paK  at  the  DOT  study,  niey 
found  serious  flaws. 

Par  one  thing,  underwriters  dspend 
heavUy  osx  accident  data  eoUeoted  by  poUoe 
when  setting  an  area's  premluma.  Mr.  Xlaln 
and  Dr.  Waller  found  this  criterion  unreU- 
ahle:  WhUe  OWUomU  poUoe  reeonlsd  tl  per 
cent  of  aU  rtpcrtelde  etasbes  In  1B6B.  OU- 
nols  poUoe  reported  oidy  86  per  cent. 

The  profsssori  also  found  the  poUee  lees 
llksly  to  ttakat  and  charge  affloont.  older 
drivers  than  young  or  poorer  drivers  break- 
ing the  same  lama.  Thua,  they  taoffly.  aOelal 
sSatletlas  tend  to  eB^gsrate  tbe  bMl  drtvlnc 
reaofds  of  tsea  agsie  and  the  poor,  who  cOen 
pay  very  hlfli  premluiBB. 

Hereeiilng  teduHqoas  are  at  best  only  80 
p^  OHw  a^o^sas^  ^ne  ^svis 
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8o  %  good  (IrlTer  faaa  on«  otumo*  In  flrv  at 
bemc  iDMSouiBtaly  elMBlfled  as  a  bad  drtT«. 

"SOf^  avtooi  iDMlaqaaoiM  exM  In  ttM 
oomnt  nMtlKXk  for  (tot*  ooUcotlosx  t>y  oOotal 
■tenelw,"  ciofitilTido  Mr.  Kl«ln  and  Dr.  WaUar, 
tbat  the  aanunpttoa  tbat  one  oan  dlaOaculah 
a  bl|^-ciaah  riak  tram  a  low  riak  "la  largBly 
wlttK>ut  Tslldtty." 

But  it  lant  much  oaDaoUtlon  for  people 
wlio've  baan  prloed  out  or  thrown  out  ot  th« 
auto  Inauranoa  market  to  dlaeovar  they're 
been  done  In  by  aUacMfly  1mm>  data.  They're 
fed  up  with  a  proteetton  aystem  that  la  eaos- 
ln«  to  mnoh  tlnanKal  pain.  Hie  moat-dla- 
eoBBed  altemaMre  U  oo-fault  taauranoe.  Two 
auob  plana  are  before  Congreaa.  and  a  few 
atatea  already  have  pawed  their  own  no- 
faolt  plaiia. 

nua  wow  m  coNouaa 

■me  Hlzon  Admimataatlon  la  qMnaorliif  a 
plan  that  uriaa  atataa  to  draw  up  thelz  own 
no-fault  ayatema  aloa«  Fedand  gnldeMnaa 
Another  piua.,  aponaored  by  OemocraUe  8en. 
Phll4>  A.  Hart  of  Michigan  and  Sen.  Warren 
O.  Magnuaon,  Democrat  of  Waahlngton. 
woTild  eatabllah  Federal  atandarda  and  let  the 
Btatee  set  premium  ratea. 

The  Nlxoo  guldellnea  suggeat  that  inaur- 
ance  companies  pay  all  of  their  policyholder's 
losses,  regardless  of  who  caused  the  aeoldent. 
lAWStilta  would  be  eliminated  except  for 
cataatrophlo  losses  sixsh  as  loaa  of  an  eye 
at  a  limb. 

The  Hart-Magnuson  atandarda  would  aa- 
aure  the  victim  of  payment  for  his  medical 
ezpenaea,  physioal  rehabilitation,  and  86  per 
cent  of  hU  salary  up  to  $1,000  a  month,  plus 
the  right  to  aue  for  loaiea  exceeding  $30,000 
or  for  death  or  serious  disability.  Under  the 
Hart-Magnuson  plan,  an  insurance  company 
could  cancel  a  policy  for  only  two  reasons: 
failure  to  pay  a  premium  or  loss  of  driver's 
license. 

The  no-fault  lawa  paased  by  several  states 
are  limited  veraions  of  the  Nixon  and  Hart- 
Magnuaon  plans.  In  Maaaachuaetts.  where 
Insurance  costs  had  gotten  completely  out  of 
band,  no-fault  payment  Is  made  only  for 
medical  expenses  under  $3,000.  Kverythlng 
else  la  still  settled  In  court  under  the  fault 
ayalem. 

norlda'a  plan  oovera  all  expenaea.  includ- 
ing property  damage  up  to  $6,000.  Oregon, 
Delaware,  and  nilnols  have  paaaart  laws  com- 
pelling aU  dnvera  to  buy  medical  coverage 
cm  themaelvea. 

Froponenta  of  a  oon^tlete  no-fault  ayatem 
crlUclaa  the  atate  plana  beoauae  they  prob- 
ably wont  produce  the  big  premium  reduc- 
tions and  coat  savlaga  that  no-fault  advo- 
catea  promise.  Beyond  different  llmlta,  the 
atate  plana  stUl  let  people  sue  for  pain  and 
suffering  on  the  beala  of  fault.  That  means  a 
continuation  of  high  adjuatment  expenaee, 
lawyera'  feea.  and  long  court  battlea. 

A  system  similar  to  Puerto  Rico's  la  what 
no-fault  partisans  have  In  mind.  Puerto  Rioo 
has  been  operating  a  complete  no-fault  aya- 
tem for  1^  years.  Ninety  centa  of  every 
premium  dollar  collected  is  available  for 
loas  compenaation,  premluma  have  dropped, 
another  cut  la  In  the  ofBng,  and  the  govern- 
ment agency  admlnlatering  the  program 
wants  to  ralae  the  celling  on  beneflta. 

THX  LAWTXaa'  BBixr 

The  baraheat  critic  of  no-fault  la  the 
Amarlean  Trial  Lawyera  Aaaodaitlon.  repre- 
senting 36,000  lawyera  who  may  aee  ovw  90 
per  cent  of  thair  lejpkl  feea  ev^pOTate  if  Hirt- 
IfacBuaon  beoomaa  law.  Indeed,  many  trial 
lawyen  tn  IfaaaatliuaaMa  now  onmplaln  that 
the  stated  parttal  tto-fanlt  plan  has  mlnad 
tbatr  biMlnaaa.  No-taolt  batata  aay  thafa 
tba  very  riaaon  the  lawyara  are  trjia^  to  kUl 
a&  Bo>flBitt$  plans. 

On  July  SO  a  «)tiimmaa  of  tba  OaUicmto 
a  jjopoaad  ao-teolt  tn- 
Introdoaad  by  Bapobllaan 
State  San.  JOHn  Tlnmm,  wbo  tamed  hla 
hOV  dateat  "a  trtaaph  at  9sala 

OaUftmto'k 


anrance 


tx%jux  lawyara 


Rlohaxda 


aya 

tb*  bills  tn 
or  tetar,"  lifr.  Bazier 
aa^a,  "tlM  ptdille's  fotng  toflnally  flgnreoot 
that  the  real  oppooenta  are  the  lawyera.  that 
no-fanlt  would  mean  a  monetary  kiaa  to 


The  Iawy«a  deny  that  theyVe  ao  oraaa. 
'\)nly  tb*  guttty  wlU  get  their  mooey'a  worth 
under  no-fanlt  insuzance."  says  Blohard 
liareoa.  prastdent  of  tiie  TMal  I^wyara  Aaao- 
olatioa.  "The  drunk,  the  drag  raoer,  and  the 
speeder  are  treated  with  new  hooor  and  dla- 
tinotlnn.  while  taking  their  pi^manta  from 
the  rlghU  of  the  Innocent.'' 

Sdward  W.  Kuhn,  testifying  before  the 
Saoate  Oommaroe  OommlMee  for  tha  Ameri- 
can Bar  Aaaodatlon.  aaid  that  no-fanlt  plans 
"do  violenoe  to  our  traditional  and  moral  be- 
lief that  the  negligent  party  tfiould  oompen- 
aato  the  innocent  victim  of  an  aeoldent. 
Ihey  abould  not  be  treated  aa  equala." 

Mr.  Kuhn  aaya  aeveral  aurveys  have  ahown 
the  puMlo  doee  not  want  no-Cautt.  A  recent 
OaUup  poll,  the  only  Indqiendent  aurvey  to 
date,  found  that  80  per  cent  of  the  public 
haant  made  up  ita  mind  on  no-fault. 

TABLE  1.-AUT0  UABILITY  INVESTMENT  EARNINGS  ON 
ASSETS  HELD  AGAINST  AUTO  UABIUTY  INSURANCE 
RESERVES  FOR  STATE  FARM  MUTUAL  AND  ALLSTATE 
INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  1970 


PnigflHonsI 

Compsny 

R«- 
Asaats>      mcvm' 

Invnt- 
in#irt 

iiiC»> 

SWsFsna 

AOtMi 

$1,924      $1.0»1 
2.173        1.170 

% 

$29 

52 

■  Cash  •nd  investsd  assats. 


daiMft  llabHty 
rtMrvM  at  ot 


>  IkMm  auto  bodily  Injary  and  proparty  ( 
lasa,  has  adjettnant,  and  anaaraad  prwniuni 
Oac  31, 1970. 

•Total  nat  invastmant  incoma  plot  (or  nHan)  net  raaSzad 
capRai  fain  (or  loss). 

Nota:  ForimiU  usad:  Ratarvas'  divtdad  by  assats>  timat 
invaatmant  aamin|t>  tquals  auto  liability  invastmant  aarnings. 

Sourca:  U.S.  Sanata  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittaa. 
Oarivad  from:  1970  annual  stitamant*  on  (He  with  Stata  in- 
saraaea  dapaitmanti. 


TABLE  2.-RATI0  OF  BENEFITS  FROM  TORT-LIABIUTY 
AFTER  LEGAL  FEES  TO  COMPENSABLE  ECONOMIC  LOSS  > 
BY  EXTENT  OF  INJURIES.  1967 


llnbUUoml 

Extant  of  injuriat 

Numbar       Lots 

lita 

Ratio 

Vafyaarioatorlatal'. 

Sartaet  lor  fatal 

"  ■     -  ■ 
naaianaus.. — ..... 

45,000    $3,447 

450,000     1.402 

3.750.000       .840 

$0.16$ 

^644 

L062 

L26 

■  Panooal  and  famlv  lost,  La.,  madical  and  «ra|a  loaa.  and 
f  aliifa  aaminp  Ion  of  fatality  victimt  witli  dapandant  tanrivore. 
For  purpoaas  of  tiiis  tabia,  proparty  loss  has  b«an  axdudad  from 
all  data. 

>  l.aL.  tboaa  with  $25,000  or  nMira  of  panonal  and  family  loas. 

'Sartoot  iniufv  is  daiinad  in  EeonoaMe  Conaaquancat  of 
Autsmairila  Acddaot  Inimlaa,  Oapartmant  af  Trantpoftatton, 
vaL  1,  at  p.  17,  to  ba  an  inioiy  arliick  laaalttd  la:  MatUctl  caatt 

Sidiac  boapitin  of  fSW  or  mora,  or  2  vMakt  or  mora  of 
talbation,  or,  it  worliina  3  wsakt  or  mora  of  mitaad  work, 
not  worfcinc  6  waaks  or  mora  ot  niiaad  nonaal  actiytty. 

Soaics:  U.S.  Sanata  Antitniat  and  Monopaly  SubcMniaittaa. 
Dafl«sd  from:  Motor  Vahkla  Craih  Lotsas  and  Tkalr  Compansa- 
ttan  In  tiw  UoMad  StatML  Oapartmaat  of  Tiaaipatlation  pp. 
2A •  Md  11  (Msicii  1971);  Esonaarie ConaaqMncHof  Aatomo- 
Ma  Aeddant  Injailaa.  Daaartaant  of  TraotportMlaa.  vaC  1, 
ppi  23.  n.  and  lS(Apra  llTOX 


THE  FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM 

ICr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  fann 
credit  system  has  nuule  a  dgnlflcant  eon- 
tribatian  to  tba  bettament  of  American 
fannen  and  rancben  ataiM  tba  PWeral 


Aum  Loan  Act  wa*  enacted  tn  1916. 
Having  penooal  knowledge  of  this  rec- 
ord and  the  oonttnolng  needs  for  somid. 
readily  available  agrlcultmml  credit,  X 
was  a  q>onsor  of  8. 148S,  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  19T1. 1  am,  therefore,  very  gratt- 
fled  that  the  Senate  has  now  passed  this 
measure.  I  hope  the  House  will  be  able  to 
take  op  this  bin  In  the  very  near  future. 

In  Wyoming,  livestock  enterprises  and 
Irrigation  farms  have  been  developed, 
lminx>ved,  and  expanded  similar  to  the 
widespread  agricultural  advances  that 
have  taken  place  all  over  the  country  In 
the  past  half-century.  The  Farm  Credit 
Banks  and  Associations  through  their 
lending  programs  have  contributed  sub- 
stantlally  in  Wyraning  to  the  orderly 
transition  of  the  farms  and  ranches  of 
the  "Twenties"  to  the  modem  mecha- 
nized (HTeratlons  of  the  "Seventies." 

Last  year.  Wycunlng  farmos  and 
ranchers  borroidd  over  |66  millicm  from 
local  Production  Credit  Associations  In 
short  and  intermediate  term  loans.  Loans 
outstanding  from  Federal  Land  Banks 
total  about  $55  million.  Over  one-fourth 
of  the  total  farm  mortgage  debt  In  Wyo- 
ming is  held  by  Federal  Land  Banks, 
which  means  one  out  of  four  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  Wyoming  turn  to  the  Federal 
Land  Banks  for  their  long  term  loans. 

Agriculture  has  now  reached  the  point 
when  the  hodge-podge  of  enabling  laws 
for  these  farmer-owned  organizations 
needs  to  be  ujidated  if  they  are  to  be 
able  to  provide  the  credit  needs  of  the 
farmer  of  the  future.  8. 1483  will  do  Just 
that.  It  provides  for  continuing  the  baaie 
lending  authorities  of  imlts  in  the  farm 
credit  system  in  the  present  law  and 
grants  some  limited  additional  authori- 
ties to  enable  them  to  serve  modem-day 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

I  have  studied  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  the  extensive  hearings  regard- 
ing it.  llirough  my  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Appropriatians  I  have  become  deep- 
ly acqiuOnted  with  farm  credit  programs 
and,  early  this  year,  had  an  opportunity 
to  hear  testimony  on  the  farm  credit 
bill.  This  measure  provides  many  checks 
and  balances  witbdn  the  farmer-owned 
organizational  structure,  under  the  gen- 
eral supervisory  control  of  a  Federal 
agency,  the  Farm  CTredlt  Administration. 

This  system  has  proven  that  it  can 
provide  a  viable  and  sound  lending  pro- 
gram for  American  agricultiuv  over  more 
than  a  half  centiU7.  without  use  of  the 
taxpayer's  dollars,  without  any  loan 
guarantees,  and  without  subsidies  of  any 
kind,  niere  are  monumental  credit  de- 
mands ahead  for  farmers  and  ranchers 
and  I  believe  this  system  is  capable  of 
continuing  to  serve  all  borrowers  well  if 
we  provide  the  necessary  means  provided 
in  S.  148S. 

I  am  particularly  Impressed  by  the 
provlstoQ  In  this  bill  to  provide  loans  to 
young  farmers  and  ranchers.  This  Is  a 
wise  and  needed  step  in  the  right  dlreo- 
ton,  parttcularly  when  we  realize  that 
the  average  age  of  fUmers  and  ranchers 
to  aivroKlmately  55.  To  guarantee  ditare 
food  suppUei  for  the  American  people  we 
must  do  more  to  eocourage  young  fam- 
ilies to  enter  agriculture  as  a  career. 
Therefore.  I  am  pleased  that  thto  bfll 
will  move  us  In  the  ri|^  dlrectkm. 
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MORTQAOE  PROTECTION  FOR 
DISABLED  VETERANS 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  and  sent  to  the  President 
one  of  the  first  bills  which  I  Introduced 
In  this  body  after  becoming  a  UJ9.  Sena- 
tor, and  I  want  to  take  particular  note 
of  it.  The  bill  was  S.  925.  which  I  intro- 
duced on  February  25  of  this  year.  It  has 
cleared  the  Congress  and  is  being  sent 
to  the  President  designated  by  the 
number  HJl.  943.  the  exact  same  bill 
which  passed  the  House. 

I  am  particularly  pleased.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Senate  has  passed  this 
measure  imder  my  sponsorship  because 
primarily  it  Is  needed.  I  am  further 
pleased  because  this  same  measure 
passed  the  House  last  year,  and  died  In 
the  Senate  last  year.  This  measure  ad- 
dresses the  need  for  mortgage  protection 
life  insurance  for  severely  disabled 
veterans. 

My  bill,  which  I  hope  the  President 
promptly  signs,  authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  purchase 
a  policy  from  a  commercial  insurer  to 
provide  mortgage  protection  life  insur- 
ance for  seriously  disabled  veterans  who 
have  been  granted  assistance  under 
chapter  21,  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Veterans  receiving  compensation 
under  this  chapter  Include  quadriplegics 
and  paraplegics,  as  well  as  others  who 
have  suffered  serious  service-connected 
disabilities,  including  blindness,  the  loss 
of  one  lower  extremity,  and  serious  or- 
ganic diseases  requiring  the  use  of  a 
wheelchair  for  locomotion. 

The  central  provision  of  my  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  to  purchase 
up  to  $30,000  in  mortgage  protection  life 
Insurance  for  the  veterans  who  have  suf- 
fered the  serious  disabilities  listed  above. 

Mr.  President,  no  words  can  better  ex- 
press the  need  for  this  legislation  than 
those  spoken  by  Michael  W.  Bums,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America  when  he  testified  before  the 
Senate  Cranmittee  on  Veterans  Affairs: 

The  plight  of  a  severely  handicapped  vet- 
eran In  aociety  la  not  an  eaay  one.  Oongreaa 
indeed  has  been  generous  In  the  compenaa- 
tion that  they  have  allowed  him.  Yet,  there 
are  factors  which  this  compensation  cannot 
overcome.  One  of  the  many  Is  the  dlacrlmi- 
natlon  In  the  field  of  Inaurance. 

To  a  disabled  veteran,  aa  any  man  with  a 
family,  the  home  Is  the  very  fiber  of  hla  life. 
His  wife  and  children  provide  him  with  care 
and  affection,  but  what  doea  he,  aa  head  of 
the  houaehold.  think  about  when  he  knowa 
death  Is  near?  He  thinks  of  the  often  piti- 
fully small  amount  of  converted  life  insur- 
ance be  has,  becatiae  he  can  qualify  for  no 
other.  He  thinks  of  the  token  amount  of 
Dependency  and  Indemnity  Oompenaatkm 
benefits  his  wife  and  dependents  will  receive 
after  his  death.  He  thinks  of  his  home  irtU^ 
haa  been  so  much  a  part  of  the  family^  life, 
having  to  be  s<^d  by  his  widow  becauae  the 
mortgage  la  not  Inaured,  and  aha  wlU  not  be 
able  to  continue  the  paymenta.  It  ia  not  In- 
sured becauae  he  cannot  qualify  for  that 
inaurance.  He  Is  too  great  a  risk,  they  have 
Ufld  him.  and  he  cannot  have  it.  VA  Mort- 
gage Protection  Life  Inauranoa  would  qualify 
him,  and  more  would  aUow  him  to  pay  for  it 
from  hla  compenaation  whUe  he  Is  sttU  allva. 

It  Is  a  documented  fact,  Mr.  President, 

that  the  men  with  these  disabilities  have 


severely  curtailed  life  expectancies.  More- 
over, few,  if  any,  of  thttn  can  obtain 
mortgage  protection  life  insurance  from 
commercial  sotiroes.  It  to  a  matter  of 
simple  Justice,  therefore,  to  allow  these 
men.  who  have  sacrlfioed  their  physical 
health  to  defend  their  country,  to  be 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  ^elr 
widows  and  families  will  be  protected  In 
their  efforts  to  maintain  a  home  in  the 
evoit  the  veteran  dies  before  the  age 
of  70. 

The  mechanics  of  the  legislation  are 
quite  simple,  "nie  insurance  provided  un- 
der the  bill  would  go  Into  effect  on  a 
date  set  by  the  Admlntotrator;  it  would 
be  automatic,  unless  the  eligible  veteran 
elects  in  writing  not  to  participate.  His 
unwillingness  to  participate  at  the  out- 
set of  the  program  would  not  preclude 
him  from  applying  to  be  insured  at  a 
later  date,  providing  he  paid  the  required 
premiums  and  complied  vrith  other  terms 
and  conditions  set  by  the  Administrator. 

The  amount  of  the  insurance  could  not 
exceed  $30,000  or  the  amoimt  of  the 
mortgage  loan  outstanding  on  the  date 
the  Insurance  is  placed  In  effect,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser  figure.  Hie  amount  of 
the  Insurance  would  be  reduced  as  the 
loan  is  amortized  and  the  Insurance 
would  be  payable  only  to  the  holder  of 
the  mortews  loan.  No  insurance  would 
be  payable  if  the  loan  was  paid  fully 
prior  to  the  veteran's  death. 

The  $30,000  figure  is  a  reascmable  one 
in  view  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
estimate  that  "the  current  average  cost 
of  a  specially  adapted  house  is  between 
$30,000  and  $35,000." 

The  eligible  veterans  under  thto  pro- 
gram would  pay  premiums  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  cost  of  premiums  in  sim- 
ilar policies  covering  persons  leading 
"standard  lives."  llie  remainder  of  the 
premium  costs  would  be  paid  by  the 
Government  from  the  approprisitlon  for 
compensation  and  pensions  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  budget.  The  Oov- 
emment  would  also  pay  the  administra- 
tive cost  of  the  program.  The  Veterans' 
Adminlstratlan  estimates  that  admin- 
istrative costs  would  run  about  $200,000 
in  the  first  year  and  $40,000  for  each  of 
the  following  4  years. 

"nie  Veterans'  Administration  has  also 
estimated  that  the  premium  costs  paid 
out  of  Government  funds  would  be  about 
$1,575,000  per  year  with  an  additional 
$200,000  to  be  paid  In  premiums  by  the 
veterans  themselves. 

We  are  speaking  in  terms  of  the  11,198 
specially  adapted  housing  grants  made 
as  of  January  31, 1971,  and  an  estimated 
Increase  of  500  new  grants  to  be  made 
each  year. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
talking  about  a  program  that  will  cost 
about  $1,750,000  during  its  first  year 
of  (Hteration  and  scnnewhat  less  in  the 
foUowlng  4  years,  ccosklering  the  rednc- 
tioa  in  administrative  ooets. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  too  mudi  to  ask  for 
Oovemment  to  assume  the  burden  of 
these  Insurance  costs.  Indeed.  I  am  cUs- 
appointed  that  the  administration,  in  its 
comments  on  the  bUl.  considered  it  to  be 
"discriminatory,"  becauae  the  dtoaWHttas 
of  many  servloe-eoimeeted  veterans  do 


not  qualify  them  for  apedally  adapted 
housing  as  defined  In  chapter  21. 

If  a  veteran  has  lost  one  or  more  of  his 
extremities,  has  become  blind,  has  lost 
hto  power  of  locomotloD,  be  to  obviously 
in  a  very  medal  dass.  He  warrants  our 
most  sympathetic  cfmstderattoii.  and  I 
beUeve  it  to  both  shortsighted  and  callow 
to  claim  otherwise.  lUs  modest  program 
Is  the  very  least  we  can  do  for  more  who 
have  sacrificed  so  dearly  for  a  cause  many 
of  them  did  not  understand  or  even 
condone. 

Nor  do  I  accept  the  argmnent  that  the 
siuTlvors  of  these  veterans  of  tm  have  no 
use  for  the  special  housing  after  the  vet- 
eran's death.  That  argument  assumes 
that  the  housing  Is  only  aippTopriatie  for 
the  handlcaiH>ed.  In  reality,  qifite  the 
converse  is  true.  Aside  from  alterations 
in  bathroom  facilities,  in  the  size  of  hall- 
ways. In  the  absence  of  steps,  the  houses 
are  oompletdy  suitable  for  IndividualB 
without  handicapping  conditions,  and 
the  veteran's  family  could  easily  Uve  in 
them  after  hto  death.  The  more  likely 
condition  is  that  these  houses  have  to  be 
abandoned  by  the  survivors,  because  they 
simply  cannot  meet  the  mortgage 
payments. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee has  acted  expeditiously  on  the 
legislation,  and  I  particularly  want  to 
congratulate  my  odleagues.  Senators 
Hartkk.  Huqhxs,  and  Baker  for  their 
support  of  thto  measure.  I  commend 
Chairman  Tkaqxtx  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee,  and  Congressman 
MoHTGOiaxT  for  their  successful  dforts. 
I  believe  the  action  we  take  today  win 
contribute  significantly  to  providing  se- 
cure living  oondltiotis  for  our  dlsaWM  ex- 
servioemen,  and  I  am  particularly  proud 
to  have  thto  measruv  as  my  first  bin 
passed  through  the  UjB.  Senate. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  (COUNCIL  OF 
VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  inter- 
national Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Geneva,  met 
in  New  York  City  recently.  The  meetings 
drew  nearly  300  representatives  of  pri- 
vate volimtary  agencies  from  every  con- 
tinent, including  a  substantial  number 
from  the  United  States.  Amcng  the 
speakers  was  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  sailor  Smator  frcun  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kxrmxdt)  . 

m  hto  tlmdy  address  Senator  Kxhwcdt 
highlights  the  need  for  the  Intematlcnal 
community  to  strengthen  its  commitment 
to  serve  mankind.  The  rising  toll  of 
disadvantaged  peoples  throughout  the 
world— In  Aidia  and  Pakistan,  in  Indo- 
china, in  the  Middle  East.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  In  Africa — points  continuonsly 
to  the  role  that  the  Intematlonal  oom- 
munity  must  play  In  organlztaig  effective 
humanitarian  relief. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  be  printed  In 
today's  Rbookb,  as  well  as  the  lnvoe»- 
tlon  (Mlv«ed  by  Monslgnor  LandL 

There  bring  no  objectiaa.  the  invoca- 
tloQ  and  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Racoso.  as  follows: 
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UnoGMjioM  Dblxwud  bt  lioasaoiros  Am- 
osxw  P.  Uudn.  AMartAMT  lauuiUM  Dx* 
iscTOK  or  Oicraduc  tttatr  Sacncn.  kr 
WimVAgt    MllRIMO    Of    CttnoH    Wouj> 

SBvicB,  Jvm  80,  ivri 

I<et  T18  pray  .  .  .  m  the  splilt  ctf  oar 
JiMlao-Ohrtottea  hnltaga  «•  NOeet  on  tb» 
txnimnttmilmn  oanoapt  etoquantty  mn— iil 
by  aikbtt  John  Obryaootom  of  tb«  «Mty 
diunik  wbMi  IM  mM: 

"iUl  thMO  qoaUtlM  ousht  to  bo  In  tho  nun 
who  reooiTvi  ■ttmngan:  mMntm.  eha«rful> 
nan,  llbexmUty,  9or  the  eool  of  the  itrufer 
la  ahaaKed,  mA  nnleae  his  hoit  ahow  OKoes- 
slTe  Joy,  h«  l«  u  If  alighted.  For  who  woidd 
haettato,  knowing  that  tb«  wortc  la  done  for 
On*  Lord." 

We  klao  pray  that  eU  of  ue  be  btaeaed  with 
theae  dealrable  quaUtleB  aqwdaUy  In  ouz  ap- 
pointed taaka  in  behalf  of  tefogeea  from  aU 
of  the  wortd'a  peopled 

Bleae  alao  In  abundanee  all  pweent  here 
with  the  richaat  graoea  m  we  give  thanks  for 
the  food  wa  are  about  to  pwtaka,  and  for  the 
gtfta  «f  lore,  of  hope,  ot  aeoozlty  which  oon> 
stantly  ocnne  to  \i8  from  your  Ooodneae  and 
generoelty,  through  Jesua,  the  Lord.  Amen. 

AdDUSS  of  SBNATOK  KDfNXDT  BXTOBX  TBX  IH- 

TiBXA-noif  Ai.  Couwcn.  of  VoLxnrMaT 
AoKKcna,  CoxMoooas  Hotkl,  Naw  Toik 
Czrr.  Join  80.  1871 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  hen 
this  morning. 

As  one  who  aharea  the  deep  admiration 
ot  to  many  Amaneana  for  the  In^xirtant 
work  of  voluntary  agenelea  throughout  the 
wodd.  let  me  add  another — ^welcome  to  New 
Tortc 

I  recall  very  well  your  last  conference  in 
London  just  three  yeara  ago,  and  regret  that 
I  was  unable  to  participate  In  thoee  aea- 
sioDS.  So  I  aqtedaUy  qipreotote  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Join  today'a  meeting.  q>onsared 
by  Church  World  Service. 

Like  aU  the  member  agendea  of  the  In- 
ternational Council,  Church  World  Service 
has  an  outstanding  record  of  aeoompllah- 
ment  on  behalf  of  dlaadvantaged  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Over  the  yeara.  aU  of  you  have  meant 
a  great  deal  to  me.  Because  of  your  ex- 
pertise— and  your  compaaalon  toward  your 
faUowman — ^I  have  looked  to  you  for  guid- 
ance and  counsel  and  support.  It  has  been 
a  privilege  to  work  with  Jim  ICacCracken  and 
John  Schauer  of  Church  World  Service — 
and  ttie  repreeentatlves  of  the  other  agenelea 
of  this  eountry  and  overseas. 

With  the  early  flow  of  refugees  In  Indo- 
china— you  were  there. 

With  the  flrat  warnings  of  starvation  in 
Blatra — you  were  there. 

With  the  outbreak  of  dvll  war  In  East 
FaUstan — ^you  were  there. 

Tou  were  organised  for  relief  in  these 
areas,  and  elsewhere — aiMl  your  very  active 
concern  for  people  caught  in  conflict,  or 
natural  dlaastar.  helped  to  mobilize  public 
opinion,  and  governments,  to  move  on  hu- 
manitarian relief. 

We  are  here  today  to  renew  a  commitment 
to  build  on  this  record — and  to  strengthen 
our  Joint  efforts  to  better  aerve  mankind,  at 
a  ttane  when  the  growing  toil  ot  human  suf- 
fering seems  to  outpace  the  ability  of  gov- 
amments  and  the  private  aector  to  meet  the 
reqtiirenMnts  of  adequate  relief. 

Nothing  lllustratee  this  more,  perhaps, 
than  the  tide  of  human  misery  and  death 
produced  by  the  civil  war  In  last  Pakistan. 
The  tragedy  Is  unequaled  in  modem  times. 
In  a  matter  of  weeks,  well  over  6X100.000 
peieons — a  number  gnatar  than  the  popu- 
lation of  nairaailaiul  or  my  own  atato  of 
IfaaaenhiMefta  have  found  It  neeeeeary  to 
flae  to  India  to  eeonw  conditions  in  their 
hmneland.  Oountiaaa  thovisaada  of  others 
have  bean  slaughtered  or  wounded  In  the 
dvU  Btrlfe.  And  t«TinoTi«  more  face  ilfaoaaa 
and  atarvatlon.   nnlnaa  y»m^hti»g  more  la 


done  to  help  theip.  Begrettably,  whatever 
piug»eas  Is  being  made  in  bringing  peace  and 
relief  to  the  area,  Is  being  out-paoed  by 
mounting  tragedy  aa  oaadtttops  in  BMt  Pafc- 
Istan  datariorata  even  more,  and  the  maaaive 
flow  of  refugeaa  Into  India  oonttnuea. 

A  regional  ertsls  ot  people  alao  exists  in 
Tndooblna  Over  many  yean  of  war,  some 
8.000,000  persons — nearly  one  third  of  the 
population  of  Laoe.  Oambodia,  and  South 
Vietnam — have  been  displaced  within  their 
country  or  forced  to  flee  over  intamattonal 
boundailee.  OivlUan  oatualttea,  Including 
deaths,  numt>er  well  over  1,000.000.  And 
fioii»tlBea  otliscs  have  suffered  in  North  Viet- 
nam aa  well.  Again,  regrettably,  war  oon- 
tlnuea,  and  Indochina's  crisis  of  people  ee- 
oalatea  dally. 

As  if  the  situation  in  South  Asia  and  mdo- 
ehina  were  not  enonigb  cause  for  ocooem. 
"people  protdems"  continue  thiou^out  the 
world.  B^MCiaUy  djatreaalng  In  Africa  la  the 
featering  problem  in  aouUiem  Sudan.  And 
problems  continue,  as  well,  in  the  Middle 
East,  In  Europe,  in  Latin  America,  and  Hcmg 
Kong.  And  always  interqMTMd  with  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  ref  ugeee  and  victims  of  oonfliot 
and  nn>ieaifmi.  are  the  emergency  needs  of 
those  struck  by  natural  <11»aBt«w — and  the 
locg-atandlng  needs  of  many  otheis  wiw>  are 
simply  disadvantaged. 

We  are  ooDdlttoned  tn  the  world  we  have 
created  to  accept  suffering  and  Injustioe — 
eqiedally  In  our  time  when  violent  conflict 
and  oppreeaion  are  active  in  so  many  areaa. 
But  the  newer  world  we  seek  will  not  evolve 
if  we  ignore  theae  ohallengea  to  leadership, 
and  take  comfortable  refuge  in  ttie  mundane 
pattema  and  attltudea  of  the  past. 

Several  Items  are  on  the  agenda  for  ac- 
tion— ^you  know  them  better  than  I.  A  good 
shsre  of  theee  Items  deal  with  immortlato 
problems.  But  there  are  two  Items  of  longer 
Wnn,  which  I  strongly  feel  need  top  priority 
by  all  concerned.  I  recommend  theee  Items 
for  active  consideration  in  your  meetings 
this  week,  and  ask  for  your  help  and  sup- 
port in  aeetng  them  through. 

The  first  relates  to  rehabilitative  needs  ta 
Indochina,  and  the  second  to  more  innova- 
tive International  machinery  for  reqxmdlng 
to  human  suffering  In  times  of  crisis. 

In  the  case  of  Indochina  the  needs  of  the 
war  victims  are  great.  The  efforts  being  made 
to  meet  these  needs  are  fragmented — and 
without  a  sense  of  urgency  the  situation 
demands. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  UB.  bears 
the  major  responalblllty  to  salvage  and  ra- 
iiabUitato  the  people  of  Indochina — but  as  I 
suggested  In  comments  to  a  Oeneva  meeting 
of  the  International  Council  more  than  5 
years  ago,  voluntary  agencies  from  many 
countries  and  individual  governments  should 
also  partldpato. 

Over  the  years  a  loeasure  of  partidpation 
by  the  international  community  has  oc- 
curred. And  it  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  in 
recent  months,  especially.  Interest  and  con- 
cern and  offers  to  help,  have  grown  con- 
siderably— on  the  part  of  voluntary  agen- 
cies. International  organizations  and  various 
governments. 

In  this  connection,  I  recommend  today 
that  the  highest  priority  be  given  by  all 
concerned,  to  involving  the  United  Nations 
In  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  effort  so  ur- 
gently needed  in  Indochina. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  ITnlted  Na- 
tions should  be  requested  to  convene  as 
soon  as  possible  an  international  ooofaranoe 
on  Indochina  relief.  The  current  and  long 
term  needs  of  the  people  throi^hout  this 
area  can  never  be  met  through  *Tiftirig  f^ 
lief  mechanisms. 

Such  a  conference  would  lend  fresh  per- 
spective in  the  poaafbilltlea  of  expanding 
emergency  relief  operationa,  and  in  tlie  ap- 
proaefaaa  to  the  Mggar  task  of  aodal  rehabili- 
tation and  reoosistnietton. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary 
General,  the  conference  should  make  an  ef- 


fort to  establish  an  international  r^ief 
mechanism  tor  Indochina.  It  should  be  the 
function  of  this  body  to  reoelve  and  «>'ann«ii 
relief  oontzlbutioaa.  to  HV*^  'or  the  safe 
conduct  of  mercy  nUaalons  into  dUBcult 
areas,  to  supervise  and  coordlnato  gvneral 
relief  operations,  and  to  involve  additional 
hunkfenitailan  and  development  agaaolaa 
lnel<idlng  thoee  lapreaented  liare  today. 

In  the  case  of  better  intomational  ma- 
chinery for  reapoDding  to  himum  auffering 
aa  it  occurs — ^tlMre  is  today  no  broadly  baaed 
and  contlniUng  mechanism  to  render  mas- 
sive emergency  aatistance  to  populations  rav- 
aged by  conflict  and  oppression  or  natural 
disaster.  Although  a  large  number  of  intar- 
nattonal  pubUo  and  privato  organiaations — 
induding  theae  within  the  United  Nationa 
exist  for  thla  purpooe,  the  fact  remains  that 
theee  organizations  are  too  often  limited  In 
what  they  can  do,  by  their  Indlvldvial  man- 
date, tradition,  poliUcal  or  regional  associa- 
tion, and  small  resourcee. 

In  light  of  distressing  developments  In- 
vtdvlng  humanitarian  aid  to  victims  of  the 
conflicts  In  Vietnam,  Nigeria,  and  today  tn 
East  PaklsUn  and  India — new  InitiattvaB 
must  be  taken  within  the  United  Nations 
to  establish  a  United  Nations  Emergency 
Service  (UNBS).  supported,  perht^.  by  a 
declaration  on  humanitarian  asstBtance  to 
dvllian  population  in  armed  conflicts  and 
other  disasters.  Such  a  service  would  exist 
purely  for  humanitarian  purpoecs.  It  would 
function  as  a  separate  office  within  the  United 
NaUons — reH>onding  to  a  call  from  the  Sec- 
retary General  to  mobilize  and  coordinate 
the  vast  resources  of  the  United  Nations  and 
Its  specialized  agendee.  In  this  connection, 
the  pattern  of  procedures  and  activities  de- 
veloped by  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  offers  some  guldeUnea 
for  the  operations  of  the  emergency  service. 
The  Service  would  be  headed  by  an  impar- 
tial diplomatic  leadersliip  for  negotiating 
mercy  agreemente  and  consent  for  the  de- 
ployment of  relief  corpe.  The  relief  corpa 
would  consist,  m  part,  of  nationally  flnanoed 
technical  units,  organized  on  a  standby  basis 
and  equipped  for  use  In  combat  zones, 
famine-stricken  areas,  flooded  provinces,  ref- 
ugee camps,  and  devasteted  cities.  The  na- 
tional units  would  be  placed  under  Interna- 
tional direction  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
Along  with  personnel  resourcee  from  other 
offices  and  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
regional  organizations,  Individual  govem- 
mente.  and  voluntary  agencies — the  national 
units  would  be  deployed  with  maximum  speed 
to  stricken  areas.  The  emergency  service 
would  have  the  authority  to  call  for  and  re- 
cdve  contributions  in  funds  and  kind  from 
public  and  private  sources  within  the  Inter- 
national community.  It  would  supervise  and 
coordinate  emergency  relief  efforte  under  ite 
umbrella. 

To  establish  a  United  Nations  Emergency 
Service  Is  a  logical  extension  of  United  Na- 
tions activities  in  humanitarian  questions — 
and,  hoperully.  It  would  also  be  a  means  to 
blunt  and  overcome  some  norms  of  Interna- 
tional conduct,  bureaiicratlc  Inertia,  and  dip- 
lomatic complexities  reflected  in  the  erratic 
and  timid  International  response  to  massive 
human  suffering  in  so  many  troubled  areas. 
The  experiences  In  East  PaklsUn  and  India 
today  should  compel  all  men  of  good  will,  to 
do  sU  they  can  to  enlist  the  support  of  their 
governments  tn  bringing  this  matter  before 
the  next  seaalon  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  we  meet  at 
a  time  when  the  growing  toll  of  human  suf- 
fering seems  to  outpace  our  ability  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  adequate  relief.  This  gap 
can  and  must  be  closed.  And  I  strongly  be- 
lieve the  Items  I  have  recommended  will  put 
us  far  down  the  road  tn  accomplishing  this 
objective.  We  know  the  needs.  We  also  know 
how  to  meet  these  needs.  There  Is  nothing 
but  inertia  to  prevent  meaningful  progreea. 
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MARY  mOOINS-^UIET  SERVANT 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  during 
tbe  past  week  tbooe  of  us  In  the  Okla- 
homa oongresgUmal  detegation  u  weU 
as  tnany  others  who  knew  her  have 
mottmed  the  pantng  of  Mary  Hlggtns. 
Her  long  career  of  faithful  service  as 
Representative  Pack  Bklchxr's  admin- 
istrative assistant  won  her  a  host  of 
friends  and  admirers. 

Among  the  tributes  that  have  been 
paid  to  this  magnificent  woman  is  an 
editorial  in  the  Tulsa  World,  which  not 
only  recognizee  her  personal  successes 
but  also  the  role  of  others  who  handle 
major  responslbUitles  as  Mary  so  ably 
did. 

In  order  that  others  may  share  in  the 
appreciation  that  is  felt  for  the  oxitrl- 
butions  that  Mary  BlggixiB  made  and 
know  of  the  esteem  in  which  she  is  held 
in  her  native  State,  I  oak  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Itec- 
ou>,  as  follows: 

Trx  QtnxT  SanrAim 

Thousands  of  Oklahomans  who  never  saw 
her  in  peraon  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
MabtHiooinb. 

As  Administrative  Assistant  to  Congress- 
man Paox  Bzlchkb,  Miaa  Hiooins  served  her 
Stote  and  nation  in  an  important  but  little- 
publlclzed  TcAe. 

Everyone  knows  that  a  Congreeaman'a  Job 
la  passing  laws.  Not  everyone  realisee  that 
his  Job  also  includes  a  tremendous  work- 
load not  related  to  legislation  in  any  way. 
He  is  a  father  confessor,  ombudsman  and 
occasionally,  a  court  of  last  resort  for  con- 
stituente  who  have  problems. 

Whether  the  problem  Involves  a  multl- 
mllllon-dollar  program  in  his  District  or  a 
mix-up  In  an  old  woman's  Social  Security 
payment,  a  Congressman  hears  about  it.  How 
well  be  can  handle  it  depends  largely  on  hia 
staff. 

In  the  tough  and  demanding  yet  little- 
publicized  area  of  Congreeslonal  staff  work. 
Mast  Hiooins  was  a  standout.  Her  Impor- 
tance would  be  hard  to  exaggerate.  In  hw 
death,  Oklahoma  and  tbe  nation  have  loet 
a  valuable  servant. 


QROWINa  INEPPICIENCT  IN  INDUS- 
TEUAL  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Northwest  Arkansas  Times  of  Ju^  29 
contains  an  excellent  editorial  on  one  of 
the  moit  Important  problems  confront- 
ing our  country,  our  growing  inefflciency 
in  the  field  of  industrial  production.  One 
of  the  casualltleB  of  the  war  along  with 
so  many  others  in  the  human  field,  is 
the  efficiency  of  our  nonmllitary  indus- 
trial productivity.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoio, 
as  follows: 

OsBSTivr  Dnais 


The  ChztoUan  Sdenoe  Monitor,  in  an  edi- 
torial a  few  days  ago,  offered  acme  intereat- 
Ing  thoughta  on  what  aome  people  are  calling 
Amerioa'a  nao-laolatlonist  movement.  The 
UjB.,  with  its  far-flung  foreign  investments, 
oommitmentB  and  mvolvements  Isat  about 
to  beoome  an  International  drop-out,  in  our 
view.  But  there  are  problams  In  Uoole  Sam's 
relations  abroad.  aocwMwntoaljy  ud  jpoUt- 


ically,  and  with  resulting  dilDoultlea  at  home, 
economically  and  phlloaophically,  wfaloh 
cause  A  certain  amount  of  zuittonal  Intzo- 
apeotlon. 

The  U.  S.,  and  to  a  large  extent  Buaaia, 
too.  the  Monitor  observea,  is  lagging  behind 
miiOh  amaller  ooontrlea  in  terma  of  indiv- 
tilal  eflUHenty  and  in  aervioaa  to  lU  peopie. 
A  dramatto  example  of  thia  lag.  the  editorial 
atatea.  is  provided  by  reoent  United  Nations 
figures  on  comparative  induatrlal  produc- 
tivity. On  the  T7N  acale  for  the  years  1968- 
1908  (rongtily  the  decade  of  the  "QOa) .  Japan 
soorad  873  against  167  for  Buasia  and  a  mere 
86  for  the  xmited  Stetea. 

The  discrepanoy  between  Buaala  and  the 
UJ9.,  apparency,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Russia  still  Is  in  the  catdilng-up  phase  of  in- 
dustrialization. In  true  terms,  vra  feel  sure, 
the  Soviete  are  slipping  even  farther  behind 
the  VS. 

Japan's  spectacular  economic  progress  Is 
only  partly  a  combination  of  catdilng  up  and 
relative  position,  however.  In  true  terms, 
Japan  is  simply  outstripping  the  rest  of  the 
world  In  industrial  eflldency  and  production, 
according  to  anyone's  figures. 

American  economist  Herman  w»yin  the 
Monitor  notes,  predlcte  that  the  Japanese 
will  pass  America  in  per  caplte  wealth  by 
1990  (less  than  30  years),  and  will  double 
the  American  per  caplte  flgtire  by  the  year 
2000.  This  means,  in  actual  flg\iree,  that  by 
2000,  Japan  will  have  become  the  richest 
country  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  Japan,  other  small  nations 
(West  Germany,  for  one)  are  showing  a  fleet- 
er economic  foot  than  either  Russia  or  Unde 
Sam.  This  circumstance,  says  the  Monitor, 
may  poee  "the  greatest  of  the  'great  debates' 
of  Ainerlcan  history  ...  As  smaller  countries 
become  competitive  with  American  industry, 
the  demand  grows  for  protective  quotas  and 
tariffs  to  save  American  Industry  from  for- 
eign con^etltlon." 

The  UJB.,  the  thesis  goes.  Is  going  to  have 
to  dedde,  and  fairly  soon,  whether  it  wante 
to  remain  competitive,  or  live  In  economic 
isolation.  "We  think,"  says  the  MoiUtor,  "the 
American  people  are  far  too  Intelligent  to  do 
any  such  foolish  thing  (as  embrace  total  iso- 
lation). But  we  also  suggest  that  the  great- 
est present  danger  to  tbe  American  Republic 
lies  not  Ip  Ite  unresolved  racial  oonflicte,  or 
in  tbe  adventiureeomeness  of  Ite  younger  gen- 
eration, or  in  ite  tendency  to  foul  ite  own 
land,  sea,  and  air,  but  in  an  Inclination  to 
shrink  from  economic  and  social  oonqMtitlon 
with  the  vigorous  small  countries  of  today." 

Without  much  question  such  issues  as 
Japanese  textile  Import  quotas.  Italian  shoe 
Import  quotas,  underpinning  by  federal  treas- 
ury of  non-eflldent  big  business,  and  the 
whole  foreign  aid  program,  are  part  of  this 
"great  debate."  And  ite  seiiovisnees  seems 
only  dimly  perceived  as  yet. 


THE  COST  OP  CREDIT 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  in 
a  statement  to  the  Senate,  I  urged  Con- 
gress to  delay  oonsideratloin  of  additional 
credit  legislation  imtll  the  National  Ccun- 
mlssion  on  Consumer  Finance  has  an 
opportunity  to  do  the  research  and  make 
the  report  for  which  it  was  established 
under  tbe  truth  in  lending  law.  My 
reason  for  making  that  proposal  was 
that  the  information  essential  to  wise 
and  prudent  legislation  is  not  now  avail- 
able. It  is  quite  likely,  thertfore.  that 
premature  leglslatlan  would  not  only  tall 
to  produoe  new  protection  for  the  oon- 
Bumer  but  mi^t,  inadvertently,  do  great 
damage  to  the  availability  of  credit  and. 
In  fact,  might  turn  out  to  be  sand  In  the 
gears  of  our  lecovetlng  economy. 


Since  making  my  prior  statement  on 
this  subject,  I  have  had  a  chance  to  Te- 
view  the  findings  of  stiKUes  done  in  two 
Stales  where  the  cost  of  credit  has  been 
set  by  law.  The  results  bear  out  the  f  ears 
that  I  have  ezpresBed. 

Ite  eramplf.  in  tbe  State  of  Arkanias. 
there  have  been  severe  iinHfaiJ^wts  qo 
Interest  for  many  years.  The  interest 
limitation  is  Interpreted  to  mean  10  per- 
cesit  simi^  interest  on  all  types  of  credit 
A  study  was  completed  by  a  piofcssor 
from  the  University  ot  ArkaDsas  an.  the 
effect  of  this  Umltatian.  Tlie  fcdlowlng 
excerpts  frmn  the  condusians  in  his 
study  indicate  the  effect  of  this  reetzlc- 
tlve  legislation: 

Tlie  ten  peroeztt  simple  Interest  limitation 
in  the  Arlcansas  Constltatton  was  Intendad  to 
assure  fair  and  equitable  treatment  for 
borrowers.  Today,  the  law  must  be  defended 
on  other  grounds,  if  at  all,  because  tbe  im- 
pact of  the  law  is  exceedingly  discriminatory. 
It  discriminates  against  cash  buyers  in  favor 
of  credit  buyers,  causing  the  former  to  pay 
a  subddy  when  paying  cash  t<x  items  gen- 
erally sold  on  credit.  .  .  . 

TtM  ten  peroent  Umit  deprives  the  state 
of  income  and  economic  growth  to  the  extent 
that  it  hurte  merchante  In  the  state  and 
enooiirages  buyers  to  go  out  of  state.  Oom- 
merdal  development,  especially  retail  esteb- 
lishments,  in  border  areas  has  been  more 
substantial  In  bcxtier  stetes.  Arkansas  loses 
the  eamlngH  from  commerce  as  well  as  salsa 
taxea  paid  In  other  atatea. 

At  some  time,  an  equitable  aolution  must 
be  reached.  Tlie  most  equitable  credit  aohame 
would  seem  to  be  that  which  requlrea  tha 
user  of  eredlt  to  pay  ite  fall  oost. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington—Seattle-4n  1970  published  a 
study  of  the  impact  of  a  1968  State  "Ini- 
tiative" limiting  service  charge  and  In- 
terest in  consumer  credit  transactlCDS 
to  12  percent  per  year.  The  study  was 
made  in  the  year  following  the  effective 
date  of  the  law  for  the  purpoae  of  drter- 
mlnlng  what  changes  in  credit  availafaO- 
Ity,  price  or  credit-granting  pedicles  re- 
sulted from  the  mandatory  reductian  of 
service  duu^es  from  18  to  12  percent. 

ZFTSCr  OM  CUEUT  €!H*aOMI 

First.  Seventeen  percent  of  the  retail- 
ers who  ixevioasly  offered  SO-dsy.  no- 
ctuoge  accounts  eliminated  them  In 
favor  of  other  idans  which  tumriimrA  a 
service  charge. 

Second.  Thirteen  percent  of  the  retafi- 
ers  cut  their  60-  to  90-day  open  ac- 
counts to  so-day  accounts. 

Third.  Forty-three  percent  of  tbe  re- 
tailers made  an  effort  to  get  consumers 
to  switch  from  one  form  of  credit  to 
another— one  less  costly  to  tbe  retailer— 
and  so  percent  of  the  furniture  and  ap- 
pliance dealers  encouraged  cash  sales  In 
lieu  of  credit. 

Fourth.  There  was  an  Increase  of  20 
percent  in  the  number  of  retailers  who 
required  some  form  of  credit  insurance. 

uutxaMiNO  or  oasBir-oBSMTiita  poucna 

Sixty-siz  percent  of  the  retaOKS  said 
that  they  were  now  rejecting  eredlt  ajwU- 
eafekms  from  persons  they  would  have  ao- 
eepted  had  the  rate  been  maintained  at 
18  percent.  Hie  eredlt  rejection  rata  for 
the  year— 1969  Increased  9  percent  over 
1968. 
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Flnt.  FU^-6tz  xwrant  ot  th6 
etaanto  nld  Vber  nimd  prion  an  aver- 
age of  S  pcrecnt  In  rs^xnae  to  the  radue- 
tUm  In  penBlMttdfl  credit  cbargM. 

Second.  Some  retailers  started  obarg- 
Ing  for— or  Increaalng  wtletint  prices 
of— other  services  such  as  ctaedc  casfatnc, 
wrapping,  lay-away,  patUng,  dellTeiy. 
or  Installation 

Otoriously.  these  two  studies  are  not 
directly  appUcaUe  to  the  problnns  of 
FMeial  credit  leglslatlan-Hwr  am  I  In 
a  position  to  defend  etth»  the  findings 
or  the  research  methodology.  What  both 
studies  suggest,  however.  Is  that  credit 
is  a  highly  sensitive  mechanism  that 
ought  not  to  be  tinkered  with  unless  the 
tlnkerer  acts  from  unassailable  knowl- 
edge. It  Is  clear,  for  examine,  that  cutting 
the  price  of  credit  does  not  necesaarlly 
woilc  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  for 
whom  the  cutting  avowedly  Is  intended. 
If  the  cost  of  credit  gets  too  high,  then 
the  retailer  will  deny  credit  to  tlie 
marginsd  credit  risks.  Those  people  may 
be  driven  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
dealers  or  loan  sharks,  and  they  will  end 
up  paying  mote  for  merchandise  and 
more  for  credit — a  result  precisely  op- 
posite to  our  intent. 

Perhi^M  the  Wan  Street  Journal,  in 
an  editorial  on  this  subject — March  16, 
1971.  issue— said  it  best: 

In  stetM  wbar*  ntw  ha,y  slroady  been 
foroed  down,  ratatlsfs  have  trtad  to  rsooop  m 
▼arloot  ways — by  ebarging  fof  perking,  glft- 
wn^iplng.  sod  other  fbrmerty  free  •ervloee 
but  ehlafly  by  r«Ulng  prtoee. 

m  effect,  pert  of  tbe  cost  of  prorldlng 
credit  will  be  placed  on  enatomers  who  dant 
nae  It— on  tboae  who  pay  eaah.  The  ntun- 
ben  of  socb  pec^le  may  be  declining,  but 
that  hardly  eacweea  doing  them  enoh  an  In- 
Jiwttee. 

Sucoeei  In  this  drive  for  laws  to  force 
credit  ehazgee  down  thus  will  save  few  In- 
dlTlduals  money  and  wUl  cose  many  people 
more.  Maybe  eanMonc  should  find  a  way 
to  aave  consumers  from  aome  of  thetr  aSlf- 
^jpotnted  aavlan. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PRESS  HITS 
BIO  OIL  ABUSE 

Mr.  McDYTYRE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  we^  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  an  article  in  the  Keene  Eve- 
ning Sentinel  concerning  campaign 
spending  procedures.  I  noted  at  that 
time  that  this  newspaper  often  expresses 
the  thoughts  of  so  many  New  Englanders 
on  so  many  Issues. 

The  Sentinel  has  once  again  captured 
the  Ceding  of  New  England,  this  time  on 
the  issue  of  oil.  The  editorial  that  I  am 
referring  to,  which  appeared  in  both  the 
Keene  Evening  Sentinel  and  the  Valley 
News  of  Lebanon,  N.H— reiterates  the 
unfiftir  treatment  that  consumers  re- 
ceive at  the  hands  of  the  Ug  oil  interests. 

It  is  disconraging  to  note  that  the  oil 
ccHnpanies  are  employing  their  huge  cash 
flows,  subsidlaed  by  the  depletion  allow- 
aaee  and  the  import  program,  to  en- 
hance tbetr  efforts  to  conglomerate  and 
dlvovify  Into  other  energy  fields.  Tliese 
dfdlars  should  be  used  to  explore  and 
develop  new  domestic  sources  of  oil.  But 
they  are  not. 

This  Is  why  this  article  Is  so  important. 
It  tpeakB  tot  thousands  of  homeowners 


and  businessmen  who  know  that  they 
win  face  next  winter  with  the  same  high 
prices  that  plagued  them  last  winter. 

Mr.  Presiduit,  it  is  time  that  the  con- 
sumers of  America  Btopped  subsldiztDg 
the  development  of  foreign  resources 
that  the  oil  Import  quota  system  actually 
inreolndes  them  frran  enjoying.  It  is  time 
to  greatly  restrict  the  oil  Import  quota 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 

RCCORO. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  inlnted  In  the  Rac<Hui, 
as  follows: 

Cbxap  On. 

"The  Unpoeing  of  Import  quotas  on  oil  was 
primarily  an  economic  decision. " 

Sherman  Adame  wrote  that  ten  years  ago 
In  his  memoirs  and  about  two  years  after 
the  goTsmment  had  bleased  the  domestto 
oU  industry  with  the  means  to  bilk  the  oon- 
siuner  of  several  bUllon  dcHlars  a  year. 

This  makae  Interesting  history  in  view  of 
the  letter  sent  last  week  by  several  New 
England  congressmen  to  the  director  of  the 
federal  Ofllce  of  Emergency  Preparedmeea. 
The  legtalators  requested  that  by  this  Satur- 
day the  OU  Policy  Committee  and  the  Presi- 
dent act  to  permit  Increased  oil  imparts  to 
the  Northeast  to  avert  higher  heating  fuel 
prices  in  the  region. 

Just  how  "economic"  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram is  may  be  best  reflected  In  the  esti- 
mated $0-7  billion  that  Americans  pay  an- 
nually for  auto  and  beating  fuels  above  what 
they  might  pay  if  thewper  foreign-produced 
oU  was  permitted  liberal  entry  to  the  UJ3. 
maiket. 

The  oil  Import  program  resulted  in  18B9 
when  the  oU  companies  convinced  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  that  inexpensive  for- 
eign oil  threatened  the  domestic  industry. 

When  Sherman  Adams  wrote  that  the  im* 
port  program  was  established  for  "economic" 
reaaons,  he  meant  simply  tiiat  the  overrid- 
ing motivation  was  to  protect  the  oilmen 
and  their  profits — ^not,  as  was  peddled  to  the 
public,  the  need  to  safeguard  national  secu- 
rity by  avoiding  unnecessary  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  supplies.  • 

Theae,  it  was  argued,  might  be  suddenly 
shut  off  in  time  of  war  or  international  ten- 
sion and  could  leave  the  U.S.  at  the  mercy 
of  foreign  oU-producing  states. 

This  theory  reste  upon  the  implausible  as- 
sumption that  several  nations  as  disparate 
as  Kuwait  and  Canada — were  they  supplying 
a  rtgnifloant  portion  of  American  needs — 
might  conspire  to  withhold  this  supply  in 
time  of  International  dispute. 

The  Import  program  also  Is  supposed  to 
bolster  UjS.  security  by  encouraging  the  oil 
companies  to  seek  out  new  domestic  sources 
of  oU.  Instead,  they  have  taken  proflte  gar- 
nered from  inflated  oU  prices  (protected  from 
undercutting  by  foreign  oU)  and  Invested 
these  in  the  exploration  of  OVERSEAS  oil 
reaervea.  The  search  for  new  domestic  sources 
has  actually  slackened. 

As  a  consequence,  Americans  who  eon- 
sum*  ona  third  of  all  the  oU  used  in  the 
world— ara  aspending  domastio  supplies 
faster  than  they  can  be  replenished.  By  oon- 
traat,  the  reat  of  the  wozld — ^whioh  annually 
ffnnsiimits  Just  ona  80th  of  Ita  known  re- 
ssrves  is  blocked  by  our  quotas  from  ex- 
porting larger  quantttlea  of  crude  oU  to  the 
VM.  Tills  would  not  only  slaSh  oil  prices 
IB  most  seettoBs  at  ths  ooontry;  It  would 
reduea  tha  drain  on  UjB.  rassrvss. 

Ifaw  England  motorists  and  horns  owners 
who  pay  several  osnto  mors  per  gallon  of 
foal  bsesuss  of  the  oU  import  program  might 
qusstton  why  tbsy  rtiould  oontlnus  to  un- 
darwtlto  such  a  oooksyed  program.  wlUoh 
Oom  nothing  to  prassrv*  oatlaoal  saeurlty 


but  mvMh  to  Insulata  the  oil  taitfnstiy  firom 
the  rigors  of  ooo^ettttv*  trsa  a&tarprtaa. 

ThB  New  England  oongroasman^  letter  Is 
a  remlndar  that  the  Department  of  Oommaroe 
has  yes  to  mla  upon  the  request  o<  Occidental 
Fstnleum  Oorp.  to  laaport  crude  f  orstgn  oU 
througli  Machiaq^ort.  Mslna.  Oeddantsl  haa 
aooasB  to  huge  ressrves  of  low  suUur  oil  In 
Libya,  which  it  wlsfaas  to  raflne  at  *''-b1f>t- 
port  and  "export"  to  New  England  con- 
sumers at  a  ten  par  cent  reduction  in  prloa. 

Obvioualy,  opoiing  a  "crack"  in  the  Im- 
port iHognun  at  Mactalasport  could  have  tar- 
raarblng  inqiact  on  the  oil  quota  system. 

Not  surpciilngly.  the  oU  lobby  sucoeaded 
in  consigning  the  Maohlaspcrt  sdieme  to  re- 
view by  a  qMdal  cabtnet-lavel  taak  force  on 
oU  import  controls.  The  taak  force  ultimately 
recommended  a  modification  of  the  import 
structure,  but  Ite  lack  of  unanimity  gave  the 
White  House  opportiinlty  to  "restudy"  the 
issue. 

In  the  meantime,  the  llachlasport  plan 
remains  dormant. 

We  would  like  to  think  that  the  region's 
oongreasmen  will  succeed  in  their  quest  for 
relaxed  Import  restrictions.  But  something 
tells  us  that  no  action  will  result  and  that 
In  the  coming  winter  months  we  shall  have 
to  warm  ourselvee  with  the  hoUow  assurance 
that,  in  paying  liigher  heaUng  bills,  we  are 
protecting  the  nation's  security. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  few  bright  spots  in  American 
foreign  trade  in  recent  years  has  been 
UJS.  agricultural  exports.  Our  exports 
of  wheat,  peas,  beans,  and  other  fann 
products  in  calendar  year  1970  were  a 
record  $7.2  billion. 

American  agriculture  has  achieved 
this  favorable  trade  position  only 
through  sustained  and  intensive  work 
to  develop  and  maintain  foreign  mar- 
kets. Competition  with  other  agricul- 
tural exporters  such  as  Australia  and 
Canada  has  been  keen  and  when  UJS. 
traders  have  been  unable  to  deliver  other 
countries  have  stepped  in  to  satisfy  the 
market  demand. 

The  current  west  coast  dock  strike 
by  the  International  Longshoremen's 
b  Warehousemen's  Union  is  having  a 
severe  economic  Impact  on  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports.  The  UJS.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  reported  that  for 
the  first  2  weeks  of  July  UJS.  agricultural 
export  business  with  Japan  suffered  an 
estimated  $7.7  milUon. 

Mr.  Harold  West,  administrator  of  the 
Idaho  Wheat  Commission,  has  Informed 
me  that  in  recent  weeks  Idaho  farmers 
lost  out  on  sales  of  70,000  tons  of  white 
wheat  to  Korea,  60,000  tons  to  Japan, 
60,000  tons  to  the  Pliilippines,  and  a  pos- 
sible 100,000  tons  to  India.  Because  of 
the  inability  of  UJS.  shippers  to  fill  these 
orders,  the  foreign  buyers  turned  to  ei- 
ther Australia  or  Canada  to  meet  the 
market  demand.  Since  demand  is  made 
on  a  month-to-month  basis  these  are 
sales  that  are  lost  forever  to  n.8. 
producers.  In  addition  to  the  lost  sales 
the  reliability  of  the  United  States  to 
supply  the  goods  is  being  called  into 
question  by  foreign  purctiasers. 

Unless  this  strike  Is  settled  soon, 
northern  Idaho  farmers  will  have  to 
dimip  approximately  44  million  bushels 
of  wheat  on  the  ground  for  lack  of  ade- 
quate storage  space.  This,  of  course, 
could  result  In  large  losses  from  weather 
and  rodent  damage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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cent  that  a  nuiid)er  of  the  letters  which 
I  have  received  on  this  strike  be  printed 
In  the  RacoRO  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

I  have  Joined  in  cosignlng  a  letter  ini- 
tiated by  my  dlstlnguiahed  colleague 
from  Oregon,  Mr.  Hatvblo,  to  Mr. 
Harry  Bridges,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national  Longeshoremen's  It  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  and  Mr.  Edward 
nynn,  president  of  the  Pacific  Maritime 
Association,  urging  that  good  faith  bar- 
gaining be  resumed  in  order  that  the 
longshore  strike  may  be  settled.  Ear- 
lier I  had  urged  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  Hodgson  to  use  his  best  efforts 
in  i>ersuading  the  parties  to  resimie 
negotiations. 

However,  as  I  stated  on  July  29  in 
conjimction  with  the  rail  strike,  better 
means  are  necessary  to  settle  disputes  in 
the  vital  transportation  industiT.  The 
successive  blows  delivered  by  the  long- 
shore strike  and  the  rail  strike  have 
hurt  the  Nation's  economy,  as  well  as 
that  of  my  own  State.  Car  dealers,  farm- 
ers, store  operators,  and  lumbermen  have 
told  me  that  they  have  experienced 
heavy  losses  as  a  result  of  these  strikes. 
Legislation  to  provide  a  means  for  deal- 
ing with  national  emergency  labor  dis- 
putes in  the  trsuisportatlon  Industry  is 
urgently  needed  In  order  to  protect  the 
public  interest.  This  Is  why  I  have  Joined 
in  cosponsoring  S.  560.  a  bill  proposed 
by  the  President  which  sets  forth  an 
equitable  and  workable  procedure  for 
solving  labor  disputes  in  the  transpor- 
tation Industry.  This  bill  would  protect 
the  public  Interest  by  providing  the  Pres- 
ident with  new  powers  designed  to  facili- 
tate negotiation  and  settlement  of  con- 
tract disputes  before  work  stoppages  oc- 
cur. At  the  same  time  the  bill  protects 
the  system  of  free  and  democratic  collec- 
tive bctfgalning  by  maintaining  the  bar- 
gaining position  of  either  side  to  a  dis- 
pute. I  respectfully  urge  that  this  legis- 
lation be  approved  at  the  earliest  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 

ORo,  as  follows: 

Idaho  Pxa  and 

IiXNTn.  COIUCISSIOM. 

Moscow.  Idaho.  July  30. 1971. 

Ben.  LXN  B.  JOBOAM, 

Old  Senate  Office  BuOdinff. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAs  SxNATOB  JORDAN:  The  dry  pea  and 
lentil  Industry  repreeents  a  total  value  of 
over  80  million  dollars  to  the  economy  of 
eastern  Wasliington  and  north  Idaho.  This 
area  ranks  aa  the  world's  largest  exporter 
or  lentils,  and  one  of  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter of  dry  peaa. 

The  current  West  coast  dock  strike  now 
underway  is  approaching  a  situation  which 
could  have  serious  eoon<Hnlc  impact  to  our 
Industry,  which  could  be  felt  throtighout  the 
whole  year.  Our  industry  rellea  on  having 
an  (Ktlerly  maiketlng  through  Wast  coast 
porta  to  iutndle  the  crop,  as  storage  faoil- 
Ittea  are  not  able  to  handle  the  crop  inland. 
This  problem  is  compounded  this  year  with 
proepecta  for  one  of  the  largest  crops  in 
history. 

Foreign  eustomeia,  which  use  our  prod- 
ucts, are  already  going  to  other  sources  of 
supply,  because  we  are  unable  to  deUver 
their  taquasts.  These  markets  are  already 
lost,  and  eould  mean  the  leas  of  future  mar- 
keta,  even  if  the  dock  strike  ware  settled  in 
the  near  future. 

The  dry  pea  and  lentil  Industry  Is  not 
alone  in  thla  problem,  as  economic  loaa  to 


the  whaat.  lumbar,  and  otbar  Indostrlss  of 
tiM  PaeUe  northwast  la  staggering.  The  eoo- 
nomlo  damage  taaulting  fnin  thla  strike  i«- 
dlataa  clear  aeroaa  the  naUon  at  a  tlaas  wlian 
WW  can  laaat  afford  tt.  Evan  tlxwigh  Oongresa 
baa  not  baao  ralnctant  to  latervana  In  dis- 
putes betwaan  labor  and  management  when 
the  damage  to  the  entire  economy  la  greater 
than  to  either  partlea  of  the  dispute,  than 
we  brieve  Oongresa  must  take  apiwoprlato 
aotloo  to  bring  about  aoma  type  of  eompul- 
sory  arbitration.  The  Impact  on  the  ovarall 
economic  welfare  of  the  area  la  such  that 
Congresa  must  take  the  leadership  In  solv- 
ing the  current  Impaaae. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Habold  BLAnr, 
Adminiatrator. 

Obmsseb  UmoK  WAxxHouaa  Co., 

Genesee,  Idaho.  July  30. 1971. 
Senator  Lxn  B.  JoaoAM, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.O. 

DBAS  ScMATOB  JoBDAx:  The  strike  of  Pacific 
Northweat  docks  by  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's  it  WarMiouaemen*s  Union  oould 
cause  severe  eocmomlo  rspercussions  for  our 
Idaho  fanners.  The  outlook  at  this  time  ts 
very  pessimistic  for  an  aariy  settlement. 
There  has  not  yet  been  a  negotiating  sestrtnn 
in  July. 

licet  of  the  warehouses  in  our  area  do  not 
have  adequate  space  to  take  in  the  new  crop. 
They  must  skip  grain  either  by  selUng  or 
oonaigning  to  terminal  storage  In  order  to 
properly  store  the  incoming  crop.  Estimates 
of  up  to  10%  of  the  overall  grain  crop  could 
have  to  be  moved  in  order  to  put  aU  the  crop 
under  cover  (oiu:  eatlmatea  are  upwards  of 
14%  in  the  Geneeee  area) . 

Unless  something  can  be  done  to  hasten  a 
strike  settlement,  the  wareboiises  in  this 
area  will  be  forced  to  store  vast  quantities 
of  grain  on  the  ground.  The  grain  stored  In 
this  manner  is  not  protected  from  weather, 
rodente  or  vandalism:  so  the  risk  of  spoilage 
and/or  contamination  Is  greatly  increaaed. 
The  ices  of  300,000  bushels  of  wheat  with  a 
potential  value  of  one-half  million  dollars  is 
not  unrealistic  here  at  Genesee  Union  Ware- 
house. 

We.  as  a  local  cocv>erative,  will  alao  be 
faced  with  the  potentiality  of  not  being  able 
to  buy  our  farmer's  grain  for  want  of  a 
market. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  administration  Is 
negligent  in  not  rectifying  this  sitiiatlon  to 
aome  degree.  The  President  might  Invoke  the 
Taft-Hartley  80-day  cooling  off  provision. 
This  action  might  relieve  some  of  the  prea- 
sure  at  the  tarminals  in  that  we  would  be 
able  to  export  aome  of  the  grain  that  haa 
been  piling  up  there  and  it  would  surely  help 
our  f armer'a  altuatlcm  here  if  we  were  able  to 
ship  grain  to  the  ooast. 

The  U.S.  has  already  lost  poaslble  sales  to 
Korea.  Japan  and  the  Phlllppixiea.  If  the 
strike  is  aUowed  to  continue  very  long,  we 
will  simply  be  oonoedlng  bustneas  to  Oanarta 
and  Auatralla  that  wa  may  navar  regain.  Thla 
will  further  upaet  our  balance  of  paymwits. 

Along  thla  same  line.  It  would  appear  that 
uncontrolled  and  exoeeatva  union  atrlkea  and 
settlemanta  do  mora  long-range  harm  than 
any  immediate  benefit  that  might  be  raallsad 
by  the  union  members.  SmaU  and  marginal 
bualnsases  are  forced  to  Uquldate  or  auto- 
mate, adding  to  the  already  high  unemploy- 
ment levels.  Theae  costly  labor  aattlamante 
that  are  not  coupled  with  Inarsasiis  In  pro- 
ductivity or  technology  make  tt  sacra  dlAoult 
for  the  United  States  to  oompate  In  the  In- 
tvnatlonal  markata. 

We  will  ba  vary  appraolatlva  of  anything 
you  can  do  In  Influenolng  a  rapid  and  Joat 
sattlamant  la  the  ILWU  strike  and  in  con- 
trolling unreasonable  and  unvairantabla 
union  demands . 

Touis  vary  truly. 

WtLUAK  K.  Wooo,  Manager. 


Dmk    Pea  ft  liDRIL  OoiTMCn,. 

SpdUHU,  Waah.,  JtOg  7. 1971. 
L«B.JaaMW. 
UJt.  Semmta  BvlUtHg, 
UJ.  Oomgnet,  WasMntton,  DjO. 

Dub  SBwaxoB  Joaaaw:  Aa  you  know  vary 
wan  tha  msbtood  of  tha  Northwest  dry  paa 
and  lanta  Industry  depends  iqmn  asports. 
The  West  Ooast  dock  strike  Is  eeononto 
strangulation,  not  only  for  vm  but  for  the 
United  Statea.  The  tremandoua  trade  dafletts 
of  tha  psst  two  months  wm  only  bs  magnl- 
fled  If  this  strike  Is  aUowad  to  oanttnua.  Wa 
respaetfuMy  urge  that  you  uaa  your  good  at- 
floaa  to  impteaa  upon  tha  White  Bouaa  tha 
needs  for  prompt  settlement  of  thla  damag- 
ing strike. 

Sincerely, 

JoasFH  J.  SnaoxA. 
Jfarfcetfii^  Direetor. 

NoBTHwaar  Pka  *  Bbaw  Co..  Inc., 

Spokane.  Wash..  July  27,  1971. 
HOn.  Lew  B.  Jobdaw, 
U  Jf.  Senate.  WasMngtan,  DXJ. 

Dbae  Sbwatob  Jobdav:  When  the  long- 
shorsman  want  on  strike  and  oloaed  the  Fa- 
dflo  Ooaat  Porta,  wa  worked  with  our  export 
oonneottona  and.  flnaUy.  ware  able  to  con- 
vince buyera  In  Veneauela  tlMt  they  woidd 
have  to  pay  the  additional  costs  of  shipping 
to  Veneaualan  ports  via  New  Orteana. 

Then,  whan  we  had  accompllabed  t>n«  the 
ITnlted  Ttansportotton  Union  eaUad  a  strike 
agalnat  tha  Union  Pacific,  so  b^ng  looated  on 
the  Union  Paclflo,  we  are  unalda  to  ahlp  to 
New  Orleans. 

Our  industry  depends  greatly  on  export 
markets,  and  wa  certainly  do  our  share  to 
keep  the  balance  of  paymante  daflott  from 
being  wone  than  it  la.  lant  tt  about  time 
tliat  the  Administration  and  tha  nnngiasa 
quit  pUylng  poUUca  and  gat  anmathlng  douB 
to  atop  tha  paralyala  gri|q>lng  the  eoontiyl 
Beipeclfully  youra. 

H.  J.  Etowua. 


POLLUTION  AND  STONE 
MONUMENTS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  fight 
against  pollution  and  the  fight  to  ih«- 
serve  our  cultural  heritage  are  endless 
battles.  Recently,  a  team  of  professors 
at  the  University  of  Louisville  made  a 
major  breakthrough  in  protecting  the 
world's  stone  monuments  against  disin- 
tegration from  air  pollution. 

Doctor  K.  Lal-Oaurl.  a  University  of 
liCMilsville  geologist,  has  successfully  ex- 
perimented with  its  new  technique  on 
Cleopatra's  needle,  a  tall  granite  struc- 
ture In  New  York  City^  Omtral  PaA. 

Also.  Dr.  John  DUkm.  dean  of  the  XTUi- 
versity  of  Louisville  Graduate  Sdkool  and 
the  team  coordinator,  has  indicated  the 
process  may  also  be  used  to  strengthen 
coal  mine  walls. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  tbs 
Courier-Journal  article  be  inrinted  in  ttw 
RacoiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aztlde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboobo. 
as  follows: 

(Itom  tha  Oouilar^loamal  ft  Tlaaas.  Uxai^ 

villa.  Ky..  July  IS.  1971) 
Srowa-PaiBisiiiia  TwoBmma*  DwxLonB:  U 
or  L  PsiWBsnss  Mar  Hsu  Siarms  Savs 
Paca 

(By  Obxtstlna  Oooijbty) 

tiaftg«-)t  ttM  fUslm  of 
her  tor^  or  a  noaalaa 
on  Mount  Buahmora.  It  eoidd  : 

atoDS  monumaats  aia  stoMy.  but  suialy. 
tailing  vlotUns  to  poUutlon.  Prloaleas  statuaiy 
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la  eroding  <teUy  m  polaonous  gaiea — caxbon 
dloKUte  aapedaUy — penetrcto  Ute  ut. 

Some  XTnlTanlty  of  LoulCTlUa  profeaaora 
decided  Ust  year  to  do  soBMtblng  »)>ottt  the 
problem  »nd  already  hATe  aooted  irltat  they 
oall  8  major  tareaktbiough  In  protec^U^ 
atone  ac»lnat  air  pollution,  acoordlog  to  Dr. 
J«hn  Dinon.  dean  of  U  of  L'a  graduate  achool. 

Dr.  K.  lid-Oaurl,  a  U  of  L  geologlat  re- 
oently  returned  from  New  York  where  he 
auooeaafUlly  experimented  with  tlve  atatue- 
preeerrlng  tectuilque  on  Cleopatra'a  Needle, 
a  tan  granite  atroeture  In  Central  Park. 

vsait  mcumm  aEraui.  vKPuntaanB 

The  0  of  L  team,  which  also  Indudaa  mem- 
ben  of  the  ehemlatry  and  art  departments 
and  8peed  Sclentl&c  School.  Is  now  experi- 
menting with  monuments  In  LoulBTine's  Gave 
HIU  Cemetery. 

The  unlvaratty  has  already  applied  for  a 
patent  on  the  process.  Dillon,  the  group's 
ooordlnator,  aald  the  pieesiiliig  prooeas  might 
also  be  adi4>ted  for  strcngtbenlng  the  waUa 
of  coal  mlnee  and  wooden  structures. 

Oaurl  and  Dr.  Joaeph  Pcdxer,  of  U  of  L's 
art  department,  will  Introduce  their  findings 
at  an  Octobn^  international  stone  preeeiva- 
tlon  conference  In  Italy,  where  art  patrons 
have  long  been  alarmed  at  the  deteriora- 
tion of  statuary. 

It  waa  after  a  1960  trip  to  Florence.  Italy, 
wbere  flooding  had  Increaaed  the  threat  to 
the  city's  art  tieaauraa,  that  Polser  urged 
V  of  L  to  work  on  preacorlng  stone. 

Sdenttsta  have  been  experimenting  In 
stone  preeerratlon  tor  hundreds  of  years, 
aald  Oaurl,  a  naUve  of  India.  But  moet  ideas 
thus  far  have  been  too  eiq>enaiTe. 

Oaurl  aald  marble  and  other  similar  stones 
change  Into  completely  different  materials 
when  exposed  for  long  periods  to  carbon  di- 
oxide and  sulphur  dioxide. 

Theee  gasea,  already  In  the  air,  cause  more 
damage  when  fumea  from  cars,  coal  heaters 
and  factories  are  added. 

The  partlelea  making  up  stone  loee  their 
ooheelTeneaa  and  are  washed  away  by  rain, 
eaualng  physical  changea  In  atatuee. 
lacHJiiuuE  n  nunx,  nntxpsiraivx 

Oaurl's  technique  Is  fairly  single  and  In- 
eapenslTe. 

A  mixture  of  solvent  and  realn,  a  atloky 
glue-Uke  substance,  la  applied  to  a  solvent- 
soaked  statue.  The  solvent  evaporates,  and 
the  realn  hardens  In  the  stone  and  also  forms 
a  protective  coating  on  the  exterior. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  statue  la 
ailghtly  lustrous  at  first,  but  that  gradually 
dlBi4)peaLr8,  Oauri  said. 

The  treatment  of  an  eight-foot-square  sec- 
tion of  Cleopatra's  Needle  took  about  two 
home  to  complete. 


TAX  REFORM  FOR  SMAUj 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Presldait,  I  am  ideaMd 
to  Join  as  a  cocponsor  of  the  small 
business  tax  simpliflcation  and  reform 
Ull,  which  Is  numbered  8.  1615  in  the 
Senate  and  HJl.  7602  in  the  HooM  of 
Representatives. 

Hie  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  C<nnmittee,  Mr.  Bdu,  in 
his  address  to  tlie  Senate  of  July  19,  has 
dted  haitl  ecuxmic  erldence  that  small 
bostness  is  getting  the  wont  of  the  eco- 
nomic slimip  which  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration apparently  has  erected  as  a  delib- 
erate poUey  in  an  effort  to  combat  infla- 
tion. 

During  the  past  year.  1970,  the  earn- 
ings of  smaller  mannf  aoturers  were  6omx 
45  percent,  oompaied  to  only  a  13-per- 
oent  drop  for  larger  manufketorinc  com- 
panies. Business  failures  increaaed  17 


peroo^t  laat  year  to  a  3-year  pealL.  These 
figures  oonvinoe  me  that  "small  busi- 
ness," wliieh  eonstitutas  95  perosnt  of  the 
busjiwes  in  this  country,  needs  help. 

However,  there  is  anon  involved  than 
statisties.  Every  one  of  the  10,748  Ihms 
that  were  driven  into  bankruptcy  last 
year  carried  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  its 
owners,  its  employees.  Its  InvesfeoTB  and 
the  people  of  Its  nelgfabcsiiood  and 
ooaununlty. 

Unfortonately.  the  present  admtads- 
tratimi  has  not  responded  to  the  call  for 
help  on  the  pcut  of  this  segment  of  busi- 
ness or  ite  spokesmen  In  Congress.  On  the 
cootnuy,  it  has  continued  to  reduce  the 
SMA  business  loan  fund  and  now  pro- 
poses that  the  fiscal  year  1972  amount 
avaflataie  for  direct  and  participation 
locms  be  set  at  $99  million.  Thai  is  a 
two-thirds  cut  from  the  $307  mUllon 
which  was  approved  by  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  The  recent  Lockheed 
bill  reaffirms  my  ocmvlction  that  this 
administration  cares  only  about  big 
business. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  draw  back  and 
let  our  most  enterprising,  hardest  work- 
ing and  taxpaying  citizens  bear  the  brunt 
of  our  economic  difficulties  is  a  denial 
of  the  best  In  the  American  system. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  editorial 
stated  that  the  admlnistratlfln.  "prefer- 
ring to  covBoX  on  persistent  slack  in  the 
economy  to  stop  inflation — is  making — 
Jobless  workers  the  frontline  troojM"  in 
the  fight. 

Thus  it  is  the  unemployed  returning 
veterans,  the  unemployed  scientists  and 
engineers  and  the  unemployed  gradu- 
ates of  our  colleges  and  universities  and 
our  other  underemployed  and  less  em- 
ployable citizens  in  the  small  business 
community  that  the  present  administra- 
tion is  counting  on  to  pay  the  major 
costs  of  economic  stability. 

These  groups,  which  I  do  not  brieve 
deserve  such  treatment,  would  be  among 
the  first  reached  by  allowing  and  assist- 
ing individual  small  businesses  to  expand 
and  grow.  If  half  of  the  5^  milUon  small 
firms  in  this  country  each  hired  one  ex- 
tra employee,  the  imemployment  rate 
would  dr(v  about  3  percent. 

The  savings  which  would  provide  such 
fresh  investment  have  been  accumulat- 
ing in  our  thrift  institutions  at  above 
average  rates.  Tax  reform  for  smaller 
firms  would  increase  their  profitability 
and  their  prospects,  and  put  some  of 
those  savings  to  work. 

Accordingly,  this  seems  a  very  good 
time  for  the  Congress  to  proceed  with 
tax  reform  for  small  business. 

The  bill  ulilch  I  am  cosponsorlng  is  a 
thoughtful  and  responsible  effort  to 
modify  the  tax  structure  so  that  new 
businesses  can  be  started,  young  existing 
firms  can  expand,  new  investment  can 
take  place,  and  small  and  independent 
firms  can  look  forward  to  a  period  of 
strength  and  independence. 

By  undertaking  a  serious  effort  in 
small  busincMi  tax  reform,  we  can  assure 
that  small  and  new  firms  and  the  private 
enterprise  system  as  a  whole  will  con- 
tinue to  pU^r  th^  traditional  roles  in 
the  towns  and  cities  as  well  aa  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  this  country. 

A  comprehenaive  UIl  of  this  nature,  of 


course,  can  be  improved  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  expertise  of  the  Treasury  De- 
pairtment  and  the  taxwrlting  commit- 
tees can  refine  it  at  many  points.  The 
important  tjtiing  is  that  the  commitment 
be  made,  and  that  the  Government  ful- 
fill its  obligation  to  provide  tax  equity  to 
the  great  majority  of  our  business  com- 
munity which  can  do  so  much  to  help 
our  economy  and  our  unemployed 
workers. 

I  will  be  doing  all  I  can  in  the  months 
ahead  to  bring  this  about. 


FDA  SHOULD  APPLY  STANDARDS 
EQUALLY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
reports  in  the  press  dealing  with  the 
policies  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration indicate  a  dangerous  system  of 
double  standards  is  currently  being  ap- 
plied to  the  Nation's  drug  companies.  It 
is  clear  that  in  at  least  one  major  case — 
a  case  involving  thousands  of  infections 
and  possibly  hxmdreds  of  deaths — the 
FDA  has  been  very  lax  in  its  enforce- 
ment of  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  production  of  medical  supplies. 

I  refer  to  the  report  that  contaminated 
Intravenous  solutions  made  by  Abbott 
Laboratories  were  responsible  for  the  in- 
fection of  approximately  5.000  hospital 
patients  and  allegedly  contributed  to  the 
death  of  500.  The  contamination  re- 
sulted from  a  germ  which  entered  the 
solution  through  a  faulty  bottle  cap. 

When  the  PDA  finally  gathered  enough 
evidence  to  indicate  that  the  Abbott  so- 
lution was  causing  the  blood  poisoning,  it 
failed  to  order  the  products  off  the  mar- 
ket, but  instead  merely  Issued  a  warning 
to  hospitals.  The  reason  given  by  the 
PDA  for  this  was  the  fact  that  Abbott 
supplies  45  percent  of  all  intravenous 
solutions  and  the  fear  that  its  competi- 
tors could  not  take  up  the  slack. 

That  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  good 
argument  wh^  you  consider  that  10 
days — and  many  more  infections — later 
the  FDA  changed  its  mind  and  the  solu- 
tions were  officially  recalled. 

Mr.  President,  twice  before— in  1965 
and  1969— Abbott  Laboratories  was  in- 
volved in  similar  incidents,  {^though 
court  proceedings  were  instituted  in 
neither  case  by  the  FDA. 

This  is  particularly  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  since  earlier  this  year  the 
Commissioner  of  the  FDA  told  the  Sen- 
ate Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  that  his  agency  had 
put  21  companies,  all  of  them  small  firms, 
out  of  business  because  they  could  not 
meet  the  Federal  production  standards. 
But  Abbott  Laboratories— with  half  a  bU- 
lion  dollars  in  annual  revenue — continues 
to  be  treated  with  kid  gloves  despite  prac- 
tices which  an  organization  as  reputable 
as  the  Federal  Oovemment's  Center  for 
Disease  Control  says  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  death  of  500  people. 

Contaminated  medical  supplies  can 
cause  serious  injury  or  death  whether 
they  are  the  product  of  large  companies 
or  small  ones.  Germs  do  not  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  gross  income.  • 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  the  strict 
enforcement  of  all  FDA  standards.  The 
public  interest  in  cases  of  drug  safety 
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demands  that  regtxlatlOhs  be  tough.  Itie 
death  of  500  hospital  patients— possibly 
dUe  to  faulty  me<IUcat  supplies — ^Is  a  trag- 
ic way  to  be  reminded  of  this  fact,  but 
it  would  be  more  tragic  if  we  fail  to 
take  action  before  it  happens  again. 

I  hope  the  FDA  will  now  realize  that  it 
niust  apply  its  production  standards 
strictly,  but  uniformly,  to  all  drug  com- 
panies so  that  this  kind  of  tragedy  can 
be  avoided. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ar- 
ticles, one  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, the  other  from  the  Wasl:dngtop  Post, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Ftom  the  Wall  Street  Jouma',  Jvlj  21, 1B71] 
Abbott  Lab's  SoLxmoic  Mat  Havx  Had  Boilb 

IN  600  Dsatrb,  UJ3.  Satb;  FXbic  DENxaa  IT 

The  federal  govenunenfa  Center  for  Dis- 
ease. Control  la  estimating  that  contami- 
nated lntraveno\is  solutions  made  by  Abbott 
Laboratorlea,  North  Chicago,  HI.,  may  have 
Infected  a  total  of  6J0OO  hoq>ltal  patients  and 
contributed  to  the  deaths  at  SCO  at  tham. 
Previous  estlmatea  had  been  far  lower. 

The  Infections  occurred  In  the  closing 
months  of  1070  and  early  this  year,  prior  to 
the  March  recall  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration of  Abbott  Intravenous  adu- 
tlona  because  of  bacterial  contamination  aa- 
sociated  with  the  screw-cm>  closure  systems 
used  on  the  bottles  ormtalnlng  the  aolutlona. 

Dr.  John  Bennett,  ohlaf  of  the  oenter'a  bac- 
terial diseases  branch,  said  In  a  telephone  In- 
terview in  Atlanta  that  the  eatlmate  of  5,000 
Infections  and  600  deatha  waa  a  atatlatlcal 
extrapolation  of  the  midpoint  between  what 
he  called  an  "unrealistic"  minimum  estlnuite 
of  2,000  cases  and  a  "totally  unfair  maxi- 
mum estimate  of  8,000  caaea  caused  by  the 
Abbott  solutions.  Be  confirmed  flgxiree  re- 
ported by  Medical  World  Newa,  a  magaatne 
for  physicians. 

lite  center  eetlmatea  that  10%  of  patients 
who  were  Infected  by  the  fluids  died,  as 
patients  receiving  Intravenous  solutions  are 
already  weakened  by  other  lUneases,  Dr. 
Bennett  said. 

He  stated  that  aa  the  6,000-eaae  flgure 
Is  an  extrapolation.  It  could  be  off  In  either 
direction,  but  he  aald  It  represented  the 
"most  reaaonable  estimate  of  the  probable 
scale"  of  Infections  that  occurred  nationwide 
aa  a  result  of  the  fluid  contamination. 

Since  the  solutions  were  recalled,  he  said, 
there  has  been  an  "abrupt  discontinuance" 
of  reports  of  infections. 

Dr.  Charles  8.  Brown,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, admlnlatratlon,  said:  "The  fact  is  that 
the  CDC  epidemiological  conclusions  are  un- 
supported by  verified  reports  of  widespread 
septicemias  received  either  by  Abbott,  CDC's 
own  reporting  system,  or  any  other  infornia- 
tlon-gathertng  source  which  we've  been  able 
to  locate." 

"There  appears  to  be  no  supportive  evi- 
dence for  the  CDC's  conclusion  of  widespread 
septicemias  caused  by  Abbott  Intravenous 
aolutlona.  Their  conclusions  are  baaed  upon 
projections  which  haven't  been  subatantlatad 
by  subsequent  reports,"  Dr.  Brown  aald. 

The  center  previously  announced  a  figure 
of  400  documented  caaee  of  Infection  caused 
by  Abbott  solutions  in  21  hoapltala  it  siu'- 
veyed.  Dr.  Bennett  said  a  survey  under  way 
at  80  hospitals  should  give  a  more  precise 
eatlmate  of  the  total  number  cf  oases.  Re 
aald  the  aurvey  ahould  be  eompleied  by  mid- 
Auguat. 

Abbott,  which  reaumed  producing  intrave- 
nous scdutions  In  bottlea  with  a  different 
stopper  In  May,  recalled  an  estimated  alx 
million  bottles  after  the  FDA  order  in  March. 
The  company  estimated  the  coat  of  the  recall 


at  IS.S  million,  which  was  diarged  against 
first  quarter  earnings. 

ta  March,  security  analysts  predicted  that 
the  ootnpaays  losses  from  product  liability 
suits  might  be  more  significant  than  the 
recall's  impact  on  earnings.  In  April,  at  the 
company's  annual  meeting,  Bernard  H.  S«o- 
ler,  vice  president,  finance,  said  It's  Impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  amount  ol  litigation 
that  Abbott  might  Incur  aa  a  result  of  the 
contamination  of  intravenous  solutions. 

"To  date,  we  have  been  named  a  defend- 
ant m  three  lawsulta  .  . .  undoubtedly,  addl- 
ttonat  suite  will  be  filed  In  the  future,"  be 
aald  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Semler  added  that  Abt>ott  bellevee  that 
Its  Insurance  protection  tor  1970  and  1971 
will  be  adequate  to  meet  any  losses. 

Aa  Abbott  had  about  46%  of  the  Intrave- 
nous fluids  market  In  the  U.S.,  the  recall  of 
Its  products  in  March  strained  ttie  ability 
of  the  other  major  producers  to  meet  the 
demand.  It  was  because  of  Abbott's  large 
share  of  the  market  that  the  FDA  healtated 
at  flrst  to  order  a  complete  recall. 

On  March  18,  the  FDA  issued  its  first  alert 
to  hospttals,  urging  them  to  exert  special 
precautions  to  prevent  bacteria  in  the  bottle 
cap  linecB  from  entering  the  solutions. 

The  federal  agency  also  ordered  Abbott  to 
stop  further  shipments  untU  the  contamina- 
tion problem  was  cleared  up. 

It  wasn't  until  10  days  later,  however,  that 
the  FDA  ordered  a  full  recall  of  Abbott  intra- 
venous solutions,  saying  it  was  then  aaaured 
that  other  producers  could  provide  aufllclent 
supplies  to  replace  Abbott  products. 

The  March  IS  order  was  termed  "shock- 
ingly irresponsible"  by  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader,  who  contended  that  the  n>A 
ahoxild  have  ordered  the  recall  as  soon  as  it 
learned  Abbott  aolutlona  were  contaminated. 

[Ftom  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  29,  1971] 

Abbott    Had    CoirrAioifAnoir,    MTHij>i«T.nTO 

TiouBLBa  Bxroas 

(By  Morton  Mints) 

Abbott  Laboratorlea,  which  waa  girdand 
laat  Monday  to  recall  intravenous  fiulds  after 
some  bottles  were  found  to  be  contaminated, 
had  major  problenu  with  Ita  aalt  and  dex- 
trose solutions  twloa  before.  In  19M  and  1909. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  OTdered 
the  recall  after  a  check  of  21  of  the  more 
than  3,000  hospitals  Abbott  supplies  uncov- 
ered 360  caaee  of  blood  poisoning,  9  of  them 
fatal. 

"nie  1909  case  also  Involved  oontaml nation. 
The  1964  occurrence  Involved  mislabeling. 
Both  times,  the  FDA  decided  not  to  prosecute 
the  company,  which  Itself  auppllea  UKtre  than 
45  per  cent  of  the  Intravenous  fluids  hoq>l- 
tala  uae,  and  is,  as  well,  a  major  drug  pro- 
ducer. 

llieee  FDA  decisions  raised  an  old,  troub- 
bllng  queatlon:  la  the  agency  tough  with 
small  violators  and  lax  with  big  ones? 

Commissioner  Chailes  C.  Edwards  flatly 
rejects  any  suggeetlon  of  possible  bias. 

"The  eonnomlcs  of  the  Indiistrles  we  regu- 
late— regardless  of  slae  and  resources — ^have 
no  role  In  FDA's  aolentlflo-regTUatory  deol- 
alona,"  he  aald  when  queried  on  thla. 

"While  Kdwarda  dldnt  mention  It,  Abbott 
waa  proaecuted  In  a  falae  advartialng  case  a 
few  yaara  ago  (and  waa  found  Innocent) . 

But  FDA'a  erltlca,  especlaUy  on  Capital  HUL 
arent  convinced  there  la  no  bias.  At  the  same 
time,  they  ooneede  that  the  record  la  eon- 
fusing  and  fragmentary.  And  a  double-stand- 
ard. If  one  exists,  they  acknowledge,  la  eas- 
ier to  pin  down  for  other  law-emfbroement 
agencies  than  for  FDA.  beoanee  It  aometlmea 
may  better  protect  the  publlo  health  with 
civil  remedlee  or  slaople  penuaalon  than  with 
criminal  prosecutions. 

Ilius  Congreaa  gave  IDiA  a  varlaiy  of  legal 
weapona  to  oops  with  dmyi  that  are  not 
produced  In  accord  with  good  manufactur- 
ing praotloaa.  It  can  aelBe  them,  for  example. 


If  It  does  aeek  drlndbal  penalties.  \i  need  not, 
under  court  rulings,  take  a  company^  mten- 
ttons  Into  account. 

A  fkw  years  ago.  the  Bouse  Xntergovem- 
mental  B«latlona  Subcommittee  requtred  the 
FDA  to  make  a  rare,  even  if  IneonutfuBlve.  llat>- 
ing  of  actions  taken  to  enforce  good  manu- 
facturing praetloes. 

In  1904  and  1908,  the  late  Oonumaaloner 
Oeotge  P.  Laxrldk  noted.  FDA  dted  11  firms 
to  show  cause  why  they  Should  not  be  proae- 
outed.  Seven  were  amaller  oompanles,  that 
Is,  among  the  90  or  so  with  an  annual  graaa 
of  between  $1  million  and  $15  million.  The 
otheiB  ware  glanta — firma  which  usually  gross 
hundreds  of  mtutnnM  and  have  assured  access 
to  fednal  dectalon-makeia. 

Ultimately,  FDA  shelved  10  of  the  proeeeu- 
tlons.  The  only  one  It  pressed  was  against  a 
smaller  firm.  And,  it  should  be  noted,  the 
rOA,  to  begin  with,  inspects  smaller  firms 
more  doeely  and  more  often  than   larger 


In  hearings  a  few  years  ago,  called  by 
farmer  Sen.  Edward  V.  Long  (D.-Mb.),  the 
FDA  aald  It  had  90  inspectors  quaUflad  to 
UBS,  and  frequently  used,  rteotnmle  snoop- 
ing gear.  Tlie  targets,  without  exoeptUm. 
were  relatively  small,  mainly  health  and  nu- 
trlttonal  dissidents.  Some  were  prosecuted 
and  convicted  In  various  chargee. 

X<oog  brought  out  that  FDA  never  used 
sooaping  techniques  against  "legitimate" 
promoters  who  perhaps  exaggerated  the  bene- 
fits while  concealing  the  haaards  ai  prsscrtp- 
tlon  mediolnee,  with,  on  occasion,  fatal  re- 
sult. Here,  however,  little  firms  as  well  as 
big  onea  benefited  from  FDA's  policy. 

In  the  1909  Abbott  caae.  there  was  a  highly 
unusxukl  factor:  a  speech  made  by  FDA  Com- 
missioner Herbert  L.  Ley,  Jr.,  Dr.  Edward'a 
Immediate  predecessor,  to  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers  Association  in  May. 

Within  the  previous  two  weeks,  be  said. 
Abbottt  had  recalled  about  10  xullllon  dosaga 
tmlts  of  Intravenous  solutions  that  had  been 
produced,  at  the  main  plant  In  North  Chi- 
cago, ni.,  in  the  four  months  ending  In  Feb- 
ruary. Dr.  Ley  continued: 

"The  recall  was  necessary  because  a  very 
small  percentage  of  theee  products  was  found 
to  contain  foreign  material  such  as  mold,  poa- 
Blbly  becauae  of  halr-Ilne  eraeka  at  the  necks 
of  Bome  bottlea.  Tlie  contamination  of  these 
Intravenoua  aolutlona  .  . .  can  preeent  a  seri- 
ous health  haaard.  as  most  of  you  probably 
know. 

"The  facts  leading  up  to  thla  recall  are  re- 
vealing. An  rOA  lnq>ector  In  Portland.  Oreg., 
XKnUced  the  firm's  representatives  opening 
cases  of  these  Urge  volume  parenterals  and 
'candling'  the  containers  Inside.  They  would 
not  tell  the  Inspector  why. 

"FDA  pursued  the  Inquiry  at  the  fim^ 
main  oOce,  hot  the  firm  woxdd  not  sute  why 
the  Portland  Inspeotlon  was  under  way- 
Later  the  firm  adknowledged  a  problem  that 
had  ezlated  for  aome  months. 


"We  propceed  an  immediate  quarantine  of 
all  auspact  stocks.  Our  proposal  was  not  ac- 
cepted then.  Later,  after  FDA  Inspeotora 
throughout  the  nation  had  detected  nu- 
merous bottles  of  contaminated  material,  the 
company  agreed  to  recall. 

"We  anbeequently  teamed  that  the  maau- 
faoiurer  had  begun  receiving  a  UTunber  of 
complaints  about  the  large  volume  paren- 
terals starting  In  Deoember.  190t.  The  com- 
plalnta  ware  running  at  an  even  higher  level 
by  tha  and  at  Fataroary. 

"Bat  the  eompany  did  not  recall  auapaut 
atoofea;  it  did  not  aottty  FDA.  mataart.  tt  had 
Its  rapreaantatliea  eheekteg  ootstaadtBg 
atooka  simply  by  vUaal  aBammatlon,  IT  tbmn 
WW  BO  vMUa  evMBDaa  at 
tba  aolttttons  wwe  to  be 

"Wot  oady  waa  thla  maasiua  laadaqnata.  It 
waaat  «(m&  aOowad  In  all  Inatanoae.  We  have 
found  uw^MBsd  eaaaa  that  ware  maifead  with 
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tk  flfBiboi  tlukt  tb*  firm  mM  Indlottd  oaunl- 
Mittco  Mid  tgiptonl  by  iti  fl«M  pmonmi. 

rrhla  cotln  dudn  of  urmOM  niam  ■om* 
rMl  qiwHaiM.  Ww  Hm  maaufiMtorv  mora 
ooBOMSMd  aboot  til*  Meortty  of  Iti  npa- 
tatten  tbMx  fb«  afttety  of  Iti  produotif  Hoi* 
ooofltRMd  aboot  pcoflts  tban  patltnts?  It  la 
not  a  atory  aalcnlatad  to  buUd  pubUo  oanfl- 
danoa  m  tba  drag  tBdoatry." 

lAtar,  tSta  VDA  dlatrlot  oOoa  In  Obloaco 
oMad  Abbott  to  a  baarlnf  to  abov  eaxiaa  vby 
tt  abooid  not  be  prroaaentad.  Sodi  baaitaca 
an  ooodnetad  In  aaoracy.  TIm  main  erltaru 
for  a  dadalon  on  proaacutton  tor  Tlolatlon 
of  good  manufacturing  pcaetlaaa  long  bava 


Haa  a  Ann  on  dlaooraring  a  Ttolatlon  ooma 
torward  to  dladoaa  It  voluntarily  to  K>AT 

Waa  tba  violation  aerloua.  tbat  la.  a  tbreftt 
to  baaltb  and  poaatbly  Ufa? 

Doaa  tba  firm  bava  a  hlatory  of  vlolatloDaf 

Dr.  Ley'a  apeaob  ralaad.  Indlraetty,  anotbcr 
pnaalhillty  for  praaaoutlon.  T7nd«r  tbe  gan< 
cral  artnUnal  ooda.  a  Ann  wltbboldlng  in- 
f onnatloa  from  tba  n>A  Inrtloatlng  a  drug 
to  ba  unaaf  a  can  be  proaaoutad. 


Beoauaa  of  tba  aaerecy  enveloping  tbe 
Abbott  bearing  nothing  oonld  be  learned  of 
It.  The  rOA  rejected  repeated  verbal  re- 
qpaata  for  a  oopy  of  tbe  bearing  tranaertpt, 
and  tor  dlaoloaore  of  what  reentnmendatlon. 
If  any,  the  district  office  had  made  to  Waah- 
Ington. 

laat  Oct.  1,  thla  reporter  made  tba  requeat 
In  writing  to  wnilam  W.  Ooodrloh,  tbe  as- 
Blstant  ootinael  for  tbe  Department  of  Health, 
Sducatlon,  and  Welfare  who  handlaa  n>A 
mattecB.  Tbla  falling,  tbe  reporter  tnmed  to 
the  Bouae  government  Information  aaboom- 
mlttee. 

On  Feb.  4,  apologizing  for  the  delay,  at- 
tributed to  a  workload  known  generally  to 
be  heavy,  Ooodrtoh,  In  a  letter  to  The  Wa^- 
Ingtcm  Post,  defMided  secrecy  In  citation 
hearings. 

A  citation  "  is  not  a  criminal  charge,"  he 
said.  "Its  purpose  Is  to  permit  any  peraon 
against  whom  a  criminal  prosecution  is  con- 
templated to  come  forward  with  his  eq>Ia- 
natlon  of  tbe  factxial  sltuaOoo  .  .  ." 

Replying  to  a  question  about  why  the 
facta  should  not  he  "out  where  the  public 
can  see  them,"  Goodrich  said,  "Under  our 
system,  the  congres^onal  committees 
charged  with  examining  tbe  performance  of 
agencies  .  .  .  share  the  task  of  uncovering 
wrong-doing." 

As  to  the  Abbott  case,  Goodrich,  and  the 
^A,  in  an  accompanying  statement,  said 
there  would  be  no  prosecution,  because: 

Defects  were  abeent  in  "a  significant  num- 
ber" of  the  bottles  cited  by  Dr.  Ley. 

The  district  FDA  ofBce  had  "reservations" 
about  a  prosecution  and  concluded  that  the 
"available  evidence  would  not  prove"  the 
violation  alleged  in  the  citation. 

"nie  company  had  taken  steps  "to  improve 
Its  production  and  quality  control  practices." 

CJoodrich  and  the  FDA,  in  an  accompany- 
ing statement,  ignored  Dr.  Ley  and  his 
idiarges,  while  noting  that  Abbott  "spent 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  correct 
tbe  glaas  defect  problem." 

At  the  time,  the  New  Kngland  Journal  of 
Medlrtne  had  ]ust  reported  the  first  four 
oases  of  blood  poisoning  tbat,  last  week,  led 
to  the  recall  of  Abbott  solutions  from  8,000 
hospitals.  Tbe  eases  were  at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia  Hoapltal  In  Richmond. 

Tbe  Feb.  4  FDA  statement  said  that  the 
agency  waa  launching  an  Inveatlgatton  with 
tbe  Fsderal  Center  for  Disease  Control  In 
Atlanta,  but  that  It  "has  no  baste  now  for 
oooelndlng  tbat  tbe  basards  of  aeptloemla 
(blood  potaonlng)  are  any  greater  for  tbe 
Abbott  preparatlona  than  from  material  sup- 
plied by  other  manufacturers." 

Hie  statenkcnt  made  no  mention  of  fre- 
ijuent  reeaUa  of  other  Abbott  produeta,  a  fac- 


tor poaalbly  ralattng  to  otM  of  tba  criteria 
for  iwnaaimllfiii. 

Laat  October,  for  erample,  Abbott  made 
four  eeparate  recalls  of  dietary  and  vitamin 
produeta  for  "aaipeeted  superpotenoy"  of 
Vitamin  D-a  of  up  to  700  per  cent.  In  No- 
vember, again  beoauaa  of  supecpotency,  tbe 
firm  recalled  about  30,000  tubea  oC  Badtradn 
ointment;  about  0S,OOO  already  bad  lieen 
sold. 

By  far  tbe  moat  Impreaalve  reeaUa.  in- 
volving minions  of  bottlaa  of  Intravenous 
solutlooa,  ware  those  of  seven  yeaca  ago. 

On  April  30.  1964,  Abbott  notified  tbe 
FDA— voluntarily— that  488  Incorrect  labels 
somehow  bad  gotten  into  a  labeling  tn«/»»i<^>* 
and  tbat,  aa  a  result.  It  was  recalling  11.480 
bottlee  of  fluids.  Ttie  FDA  made  an  Inqpec- 
tlon,  found  the  problem  apparently  waa 
straightened  out,  and  put  any  regulatory 
action  In  abeyance. 

aacoNo  iOT-vr 

The  oompany  discovered  a  second  labeling 
nUz-up  about  three  months  later.  It  recov- 
ered 10,461  bottlee  (of  11.3S6  Involved)  and 
began  to  check  the  7  million  bottles  in  dis- 
tribution cbanneia.  Blmultaneouaiy,  at  the 
coet  to  tbe  taxpayers  of  about  8138,000,  ^A 
Inspectors,  as  an  audit.  Checked  900,000  bot- 
tlee. Tbe  total  number  found  miaiabtied 
waa  09. 

MeanwhUe,  at  Abbott's  NOrtb  Chicago 
plant,  n}A  lnq;>ectors.  In  a  3Vi-day  — ^«»»««««- 
tion,  found  38  queetlonable  manufacturing 
practleee. 

At  11 :66  am.  on  Sept  1, 1964,  tbe  third  day 
of  tbe  FDA  inspection,  the  agency's  district 
office  m  Chicago  phoned  Inspector  Jerome 
Brseeler. 

"BaU  out,"  the  caUer  said.  "Get  out  be- 
fore noon." 

The  Intergovemment  Relatione  Subcom- 
mittee, beaded  by  Rep.  L.  H.  Fountain  (D- 
N.C.) ,  which  inveetlgated  this  entire  epleode 
in  1966,  found  that  the  call  bad  come  from 
Clifford  O.  Shane,  tbe  chief  inspector  In 
Chicago. 

Shane,  however,  merely  was  relaying  an 
order  phoned  from  Washington  by  Allen  F. 
Ra^eld.  then  FDA's  chief  of  regulatory 
compliance. 

Shane  teetlfled  that  he  urged  a  proeecu- 
tion  of  the  company.  But  higher  echelons 
overrode  him. 

At  tbe  conclusion  of  the  subcommittee  In- 
veatlgatlon  Rep.  Fountain  said  it  bad  shown 
some  "highly  queetlonable  actions"  in  the 
FDA.  along  with  "much  conflicting  testi- 
mony" and  "lapses  of  memory." 

Rayfleld,  for  example,  recalled  that  in 
June.  1965.  during  a  new  look  at  the  Abbott 
plant,  an  FDA  inspector  had  found  "no 
problem." 

But  the  subcommittee  brought  out  the 
contrary:  the  inspector  acually  had  found 
a  highly  dlstiirbtng  problem  stemming  from 
trouble  with  a  new  liner  for  bottle  cape. 

The  problem,  indeed,  was  so  sertoiis  that 
ultimately  It  led  Abbott  to  recall  no  fewer 
than  8.4  million  bottles  of  bulk  solutions. 

Last  week,  after  warnings  in  lay  and  pro- 
fessional media  failed  to  bring  a  complete 
halt  to  use  of  Abbott  Intravenous  fluids 
pending  a  solution  of  the  new  contamination 
problem,  the  n)A  sent  warning  telegrams  to 
16,000  hospitals  and  nursing  homee.  The 
taxpayers  paid  the  eetlmated  838,000  bill 
from  Weetem  Union. 


DR.  BRETT  B.  OU'l'HCHE,  A  VOLUN- 
TEER FOR  MANE3MD 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Brett  B. 
Gutsche.  MD..  an  imnellUh  and  dedi- 
cated Philadelphia  anesthetist,  is  serv- 
ing for  2  months  this  summer  aboard  the 
hospital  ship.  88  Hope  in  Jamaica. 

This  Is  not  the  flzat  time  Dr.  Outsche 


has  served  as  a  volunteer  for  mankind. 
He  was  a  volunteer  physician  in  Vietnam 
With  the  Amffiean  Medical  Association 
in  IMS:  prior  to  that  he  served  on  the 
New  Zealand  surgical  team. 

When  in  the  Utaited  States.  Dr.  Out- 
sche can  be  found  woriEing  as  assistant 
professor  of  anesthesiology  at  the  Dhi- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  Bom  in  Pitts- 
burgh, he  began  his  summer  duties  with 
Project  Hope  in  mid-July. 

Dr.  Outsche  is  serving  as  part  of  what 
Project  Hope  craislders  its  most  vital 
project.  He  will  be  training  doctors  and 
nurses  in  administering  anesthesia.  TMb 
has  proven  to  be  the  most  critlOBj  prob- 
lem in  Jamaica  and  other  West  Indies' 
communities— often  causing  the  post- 
ponement of  simple  operations  because 
of  the  lack  of  competent  anesthettsts.  It 
is  Project  Hope's  aim  to  train  auxiliary 
personnel  in  anesthesia  to  Eliminate  sur- 
gical backlog  and  to  allow  medical  teams 
to  operate  more  smoothly  and  ef&clently. 

This  special  project,  of  which  Dr.  Out- 
sche is  an  integral  purt.  will  see  120 
physicians  and  dentists  woridng  aboard 
the  hospital  ship  this  year  alone. 

Hope  is  also  training  "health  assist- 
ants" to  aid  pt^sidans  in  areas  other 
than  anesthesia.  It  Is  the  aim  of  Dr. 
Outsche  and  Hope  that  the  combination 
of  auxiliary  anesthetists  and  health  as- 
sistants will  streamline  the  ^itire  West 
Indies  medical  anxroaeh. 


ROLE  OP  AMERICAN  AORICDLTDRB 
IN  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
outstauDdlng  address  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  on  the  role  of 
American  agriculture  in  international 
ti-ade.  Delivered  to  the  Trade  Policy  Re- 
search Center  at  London,  Senator  Hxtm- 
phut's  address  was  scholarly  and  force- 
ful. 

Of  particular  importance  were  his 
comments  on  the  European  Economic 
Community,  and  protectionist  devices 
that  have  been  brought  to  bear  by  the 
Common  Market  against  the  import  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  tbe  United 
States. 

As  Senator  Hukphxxt  so  correctly 
points  out.  such  policies  are  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  not  Just  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  but  the  overall  objec- 
tives of  a  viable  international  trade 
situation. 

I  commend  Senator  Humphhit  for  his 
address  and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  R<coro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoho, 
as  follows: 

AoaicuLTTTax's  PukCK  IN  Intkrnationai.  Tsads 
(By  Senator  Huaxax  H.  Humphbkt) 

In  NovembOT  of  1968,  In  a  message  to  an 
agricultural  trade  syn^toslum  In  Amsterdam. 
Isald: 

"We  regard  a  imlted  Europe  ae  a  partner 
to  Join  with  us  and  others  In  reducing  trade 
barriers,  as  a  partner  to  develop  coordinating 
economic  policies,  and  as  a  partner  capable 
of  playing  an  even  greater  role  In  our, com- 
mon defense.  We  look  forward  to  a  full  and 
working  Atlantic  partnership.  We  await  the 
day  eagerly  when  we  will  stop  talking  of 
sixes  and  sevens,  but  of  one." 
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•mia  oontlniMB  to  ba  my  poaltlon  and  my 
hope. 

TiMnZaaid: 

"Thla  one  Weetem  Xuropean  Community 
will  not  be  buUt  overnight,  but  with  the  beat 
of  wills  and  a  gensroalty  of  9lttt  it  will  be 
conatruoted.  And  It  wlU  be  oonatruottve  to  a 
BtUl  better  future." 

TbiM  I  believe  and  It  Is  to  this  Objective 
that  I  direct  my  remarka. 

I  do  not  feel  It  Judicious  to  get  further 
Involved  in  the  Great  Debate  In  this  coun- 
try on  the  queetion  of  Common  ICarket 
membership.  I  know  there  are  deep  dlffer- 
enoee  among  you.  You  wlU  reeolve  theee 
dlfferencea,  and  In  your  own  way  make  your 
decision. 

What  I  wotild  like  to  disciiss  with  you  to- 
night is  the  pattern  of  international  eco- 
nomic policies  which  spears  to  be  emerg- 
ing in  Weetem  Europe. 

Tbe  Xuropean  Community  has  been  tak- 
ing a  seriee  of  stepe  which  add  up  to  a 
shift  from  multilateral  trade,  based  on  tbe 
Most  Favored  Nation  principle,  to  regional 
and  bilateral  special  arrangements  and  the 
formation  of  a  preferential  trading  bloc. 
Theee  activities,  I  beUeve,  are  contrary  to 
the  prindplee  agreed  to  at  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

As  I  see  It,  the  present  six  member  coun- 
tries of  the  Community  have  been  seeking 
solutions  to  Internal  problems  without  tak- 
ing fuU  account  of  tbe  legitimate  economic 
interests  of  non-members. 

I  do  not  question  the  fact  that  many 
countries  outside  the  Common  Market  have 
In  general  benefited  from  the  restoration  of 
prosperity  among  the  Six.  America's  exports 
to  tbe  European  Community,  and  her  in- 
come from  investments  there,  have  grown 
rapidly  over  the  last  decade. 

But  the  role  of  the  EEC  with  respect  to 
world  production  and  trade  In  agricultural 
commodities  has  created  multi-national  dlf- 
ficultlee.  We  are  seeing  a  system  of  high 
internal  rising  support  pricee  which  have 
stimulated  production  uneconomlcaUy  and 
curtailed  demand. 

Theee  price  levels  are  buttreseed  by  vari- 
able Import  levies  and  other  devices.  Thus, 
potential  exporters  are  deprived  of  mar< 
kets  within  the  EEC.  Moreover,  any  Inter- 
nal surplus  is  placed  into  export  by  subsi- 
dization. Non-members,  therefore,  are  loe* 
log  markets  both  ways. 

As  far  as  grains  are  concerned,  the  UA 
farmer  has  lost  a  substantial  part  of  the 
potential  maiket  and  consequently  has  re- 
ceived lower  market  pricee.  As  an  elected 
public  oflldal.  repreaenting  a  great  grain- 
producing  state.  I  J<^  In  the  chorus  of 
concern  coming  from  official  and  non-of- 
ficial souroee. 

In  contrast,  soybeans  and  soybean  meal 
receive,  as  a  result  of  the  DlUon  Round  ne- 
gotiations, duty-free  access  to  the  Commu- 
nity. Exports  of  these  items  are  at  record 
levels  and  are  fueling  tbe  expanding  de- 
mand for  high-protein  meals.  Any  restric- 
tive actions  on  these  items  would  result  in 
an  Immediate  response  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. 

But  tbe  proliferation  of  preferential  trade 
agreements  threatens  tbe  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  OATT  system  of  Intanatlonal 
trade.  It  thrsatena  the  objective  of  a  wortd 
economic  order  tbat  la  nondlacrimlnatory. 

Our  Congreaa,  yoor  Parilamant,  tbe  legla- 
laturee  of  other  countriea  In  Western  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  aU  need  International  mlea 
to  brip  us  w'*!"**'"  balance  and  outward- 
lo(4clng  poUdea.  Zntamatlonal  ruloa  and 
prtndplea  are  our  best  dafenae  against  In- 
ternal preaaurea. 

Americans  are  becoming  Increasingly  wor- 
ried about  tbe  future  for  International 
agricultural  trade.  Ibay  are  especially  wor- 
ried, at  oourae,  about  the  future  for  Ameri- 
can ezporta  of  farm  produeta.  Our  agrictil- 


tura  to  heonmlng  highly  aSdeot  by  woritf 
atandarda.  One  out  of  every  four  Amartaan 
farm  aorea  goaa  into  exports.  Our  f  ann  sup- 
port prognuaa  are  being  inrreaslngly  gsarad 
to  the  world  market. 

Tet  we  are  coming  up  against  farm  sxipport 
programa  In  other  countriea  which  block  our 
exporta  or  which  artUlclaUy  attmulata  sor- 
plua  production  which  then  baa  to  be  off- 
loaded on  tbe  wortd  market  at  aubstdlaed 
I>rlcea.  Ihe  resultant  distortion  ot  world 
trade  In  agricultural  produeta  te  becoming 
costly  for  aU  concerned. 

Farmers  may  be  email  In  ntmiber,  but  In 
America,  as  In  other  countriea,  tbey  are  polit- 
ically ImpOTtant.  And  so  they  should  be. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  hearing 
about  the  political  power  of  cash  grain  pro- 
ducers In  some  part  of  the  EEC.  I  can  tmder- 
stand  this.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  tba  poU- 
tlcal  balance  of  power  of  U.S.  grain  pro- 
ducers In  many  of  our  statea. 

But  American  farmers  have  on  tbe  wbde 
been  more  outward-looking  over  the  last 
decade  or  ao.  niey  have  come  to  see  tbe  worid 
aa  their  marketplace.  Obey  have  f  avtirad  the 
Uberallzatlon  of  International  trade  and 
they  have  helped,  again  and  again,  to  beat 
back  the  foroea  of  econcunlc  Isolationism  In 
tbe  United  Statea.  And  we  have  a  rising  tide 
of  protectionism. 

Farm  Intersets  are  crucial  to  the  American 
poeitlon  on  International  economic  poUdea. 
American  farm  Interests  are,  therefore, 
bound  up  with  the  economic  Intereeta  of 
Western  Europe,  which  rest  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  open  worid  economy. 

Nearly  all  govemmenta  provide  aaslstanoe 
to  farmers  one  way  or  another  and  to  greatly 
varying  degreea.  Thte  Is  neoeasary.  It  to  the 
method  or  means,  though,  by  which  thto 
assistance  to  provided  tbat  to  so  Important  to 
world  production  and  trade. 

At  a  very  eariy  stage  In  Its  life,  the  Euro- 
pean Community  devek4>ed  tbe  common  ag- 
ricultural policy.  Initially,  tbe  CAP  waa  said 
to  be  an  Instrument  for  stablllalng  market 
conditions  inside  the  Common  Market  and 
avoiding  the  bad  effects  of  sporadic  dumping 
by  outalde  auppUers.  Its  declared  purpoee  was 
constructive  and  beneficial. 

In  practice,  however,  the  CAP  haa  become 
a  major  disruptive  force  In  wortd  agricul- 
tural markets.  Its  woridngs  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  original  objective.  Tbe  Import- 
levy  system  that  the  Common  Market  has  in- 
troduced la  much  worae  than  Import  quotas 
because  it  makes  Imports  a  matter  of  residual 
supply.  The  price  of  lnq>orts  to  kept  above 
the  Internal  price. 

The  Community's  farm  support  polldea 
stimulate  production  by  artificial  meana.  Tlie 
Common  Market  now  to  neariy  s^-euffldent 
In  aU  temperate-8one  f oodstxiffs. 

Thto  has  been  achieved  by  setting  Internal 
support  pricee  In  the  key  commodities  at 
roughly  double  world  martet  levCto.  It  to 
hardly  surprising  that  surplusee  are  gen- 
erated. But  the  surpluses  must  be  sold,  so  the 
Community  releases  Its  surpluses  onto  worid 
markets  with  the  help  of  heavy  subaldlsa. 
The  subsidy  payments  often  are  larger  than 
tbe  market  value  of  the  products,  and  they 
are  financed  by  the  levies  on  those  In^Kirts 
that  are  able  to  enter  the  Common  Market. 
To  m»,  thto  seems  to  be  a  bad  system,  and 
it  to  costly. 

I  am  not  attacking  tbe  Idea  of  government 
aids  to  farmers.  But  farm  poUdee  do  not 
have  to  be  so  protectionist.  It  Should  not  be 
necessary  to  make  the  eflldent  farmers  of  one 
country  pay  for  tbe  farm  program  of  another. 

Aa  I've  already  noted,  one  reason  why  the 
CAP  to  so  disruptive  to  that  Ita  price  leveto 
are  so  far  above  wortd  market  leveto. 

But  another  reason  to  that  price  reiatlon- 
ablpe  within  the  CAP  system  an  aet  In  such 
a  way  aa  to  favor  tbe  use  of  oqienalve  home 
products  m  place  of  lower  priced  Inqxnta. 
For  example,  aoft  wheat  grown  m  the  Com- 


mon Market  U  Increaalngly  used  to  aobsU- 
tute  for  Imported  com  In  feeding  animals 

Suxptnses  are  low  a*  tba  prsaent  tima.  But 
moss  asparta  baUave  tltay  wUl  be  wttb  na 
again  baf  or*  long.  TUa  wlU  ba  especially  true 
in  Weetem  Europe.  Tbe  snzpluaaa  wUl  ba 
oostly  to  either  store  or  export. 

BeoenS  studlea  In  the  Oomnnmlty  bava 
oonflnned  what  eTsryooa  eigerlanoed  In 
agricuttura  already  knowa:  Iow-Umoiim  turn- 
era,  being  smaU  operators,  gat  high  prtoaa 
on  tbelr  amaU  outpota.  btrt  only  banaflt 
marginaUy  from  tbe  Common  Maikat  ptloa- 
aopport  poUey.  On  the  otlksr  hand,  large 
fanners  m  the  Oommuntty.  ataeady  operat- 
Vag  at  blgli<4noame  leveto,  are  aMe  to  reap 
windSaU  praAta  from  tbe  high  prloea  obtained 
on  tbetr  large  oo^ut.  I  am  told,  moreover, 
that  many  of  tbe  large  farma  In  tbe  Oom- 
monity  are  owned  by  "weekend"  farmers  hav- 
ing other  eouroee  of  Inoome.  Thto  happena 
in  the  United  Statea  In  all  too  mstty  In- 


Bstlmatea  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture pat  the  cost  of  tbe  nattooal  farm 
support  programs  of  tbe  piessot  member 
oountzles  ot  tba  European  Oooununlty  at 
about  88  bUllon  a  year.  Thto  must  be  added 
to  the  roughly  88  billion  tbat  to  apent  each 
year  under  tbe  CAP  propam  Jotntty  man- 
aged from  Brussels. 

But  theee  are  not  ttM  only  coata.  "Rm  high 
pricee  maintained  by  tbe  CAP  program  prob- 
ably coet  oonsumen  In  the  OMnmon  Iteiket 
another  88  bUllon  to  87  bllUon  a  year  over 
and  above  what  tttay  would  pay  If  food  were 
avallaUe  at  world  market  prices.  Thto  In  tum 
releaaea  strong  inflationary  foroea,  causing 
workers  to  fi^  for  higher  and  higher  wagea 
to  cover  tbelr  weekly  food  bffl. 

There  to  reason  to  believe  tbat  In  tbe  1970s 
tbe  CAP  system,  unleas  modified.  wlU  work 
to  tbe  detriment  of  manufaottuing  Indus- 
triea  in  the  Common  Market  as  food  prices 
affect  wage  demands  and  thereby  push  up 
labor  oontn. 

Tbe  European  Community  tbua  to  operat- 
ing a  farm  support  system  at  a  high  cost 
which  does  not  benefit  In  any  slgnlflcant  way 
the  smaU  farmer  It  to  supposed  to  help. 
Surely  the  minds  of  men  can  deelgn  a  better 
set  of  poUdee  than  tbati  Surely  It  to  wttbln 
the  realm  of  poaslbUlty  to  find  the  means  for 
aastotlng  the  Inoome  of  smaU  farmers  with- 
out proridlng  windfall  galna  for  large  farm- 
ers and  without  forcing  consumers  to  pay 
more  than  they  need  for  tbsir  daUy  fare.  Thto 
same  challenge  faoee  m  In  tbe  United  States. 

WhUe  the  agricultural  Intereate  of  tbe 
United  Statee  may  be  hurt,  the  agrioultaral 
Intereets  of  Australia,  Canada  and.  moat  ea- 
pedaUy,  New  Zealand  are  hurt  even  more. 
AU  tbe  smaU  oountriee  face  spillover  effects 
from  European  agrloultural  proteottnntam 

As  for  tbe  poor  countries  of  the  Third 
Worid,  loolclng  for  export  benefits  from  the 
Green  Revolution,  tbey  are  being  faced  with 
a  market  situation  based  on  competition 
among  tbe  Treaauriee  of  tbe  rich  countries. 

We  cannot  mjtiwtAin  for  long  a  world  trad- 
ing system  with  ikatlonal  farm  support  poli- 
cies which  are  so  crudely  meroanUllstlc.  Dt 
to  not  senall>Ie.  or  poUtlceUy  vlalde,  to  con- 
tinue to  beee  production  and  expcuix  on  com- 
petition between  Treasuries,  or  on  c<Hnpeia- 
tton  to  see  which  government  can  squeeae 
its  ooneumers  and  wage  ettmers  most.  Yet 
tbat  is  where  we  stand  at  tbe  beginning  of 
tbe  l»70s. 

Britain's  shift  laat  year,  to  an  Impoit- 
levy  system  of  agricultural  protection,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  CAP  system,  was  a  cause 
of  considerable  concern  to  me  and  to  many 
of  my  Oon^preedonal  oOUeaguee.  Hn«  wes  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  model  to  other  countriea 
with  Its  deficiency  paynMnts  system  of  In- 
come-eupport  for  fanners,  suddenly  embrac- 
ing a  most  wasteful  and  disruptive  form  of 
farm  support. 

Those  in  tne  Unified  Statee  Congrssa,  If 
xwt  aU  oC  tboae  In  the  Admlntotratlon.  who 
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mtarwt  tlMauilVMttn  mtariMtiODal  gDaftomte 
tattaM.  1MT»  b««n  dmppoiaUd  toy  tbe«xt«xit 
to  «hl«ti  tU*  TToMed  KmcaoBi  aad  otMr  «p- 
pucanu  for  Oomaion  iCaatat  numtxrthlp 
l»v«  bMZL  •»  )>r«puwl  to  «aitn«o*  th«  CAP 
KjnMm  «» ic  aUouu. 

T7nleM  the  OAF  gyvtam  Ib  tvtanaaA,  tba 
enlatgenMnt  of  tb«  SurcpMa  Oomixranlty 
oan  b*  «aqteoto(l  to  bave  »  furttaar  dljtlliulon- 
Im  «tf  wt  OB  tte  Unltad  States  atutnde  to- 
ward Mm  nvwBuruiM. 

X  tnge  70a  to  put  row  mlnda  to  work  aa 
dartatng  bmt  wsys  vaA  maazH  for  ■■rlntlnc 
low-lncoDM  fvman  in  W«Bt«ni  Xuitipa.  If 
70a  wilat  them.  pertMHn  by  dlraot  peymenta 
■ad  alao  lednoed  VotoBtaai.  pt%em,  m  tbe  Vedel 
OntnmlMloii  la  Pnmoe  bee  noommended.  you 
wUl  In  the  end  eee*  tbe  cost  of  the  CAP 
•od  thus  beneAt  yooimtvee  ae  wea  ea  low- 
coat  acrleattuna  suppUen  eleewhere  In  tlw 
world. 

Buropeen  and  "oatBtde"  interaeta  have 
much  In  common.  I  am  not  saying  to  yon 
and  your  fUeoda  aeroaa  the  Channel:  "Tear 
vip  tbe  CAP.  Start  again."  What  I  am  saying  la 
that  you  abould  rasRatige  the  CAP'S  msas 
ures  and  pranttcee  In  order  to  curb  Ita  more 
ooBtly  and  more  distorting  a^Mota. 

There  Is  an  opportunity,  with  the  adjuet- 
menta  whloh  muat  fOUow  the  Community's 
enlargement,  for  gradual  changes  to  be  made 
orer  tbe  next  few  yeara  in  tbe  CAP  system, 
attuning  It  more  to  the  objectlrea  of  an 
open  world  eoonomy. 

If  the  enlarged  Community  could  be  In- 
duced to  look  In  that  direction,  the  United 
States  also  would  have  to  look  to  Its  farm 
support  polldee.  as  would  other  IndustrlallMd 
oountnea.  like  Japan,  and  agrtctUtural  ex- 
porters such  aa  Australia  and  Canada.  The 
task  would  be  challenging.  But  aettlng  agrl- 
ooltural  polldee  In  the  right  direction  would 
aarre  ail  our  Intereate. 

Look  at  the  benefits  I  We  wotUd  be  work- 
ing toward  a  world  of  economic  peace  and 
minimizing  the  threat  of  trade  wars.  We 
would  be  working  toward  a  ratlonallaatloc 
of  world  food  production  to  provide  a  basis 
for  feeding  the  workl  at  reaaooable  ooeU 
and  avoiding  large  pockets  <mC  starvation  and 
deprivation. 

Inatead  of  trade  reetrlctloos,  we  must 
move  toward  Increasing  consxunptlon.  Im- 
proving nutrltloo.  developing  new  uses  and 
Inoreaalng  effldency  to  reduce  production 
ooata. 

me  Suropean  Community,  as  the  world's 
largeat  trading  enUty.  ahoiUd  see  the  need 
to  do  thla.  I  am  b<q;>ef\il  that  tbe  oolnd- 
diance  of  your  fundamenal  intereeta  and 
those  of  others.  Indudlng  the  United  States, 
may  make  such  an  endeavor  poealble. 

The  time  has  come  to  begin  building  a 
new  multilateral  economic  syston,  one  baaed 
on  tbe  old  system,  but  going  w«U  beyond 
It.  Perhaps  the  high-level  OKCD  study  group 
on  world  trade  can  provide  that  beginning. 
I  hope  BO. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  tbe  enlarged  Ku- 
ropean  Community  will  at  last  begin  to 
confront  the  fundamental  problems  which 
beaet  the  world  economy.  But  It  will  re- 
quire a  major  effort  In  Britain  and  in  the 
other  member  countries  of  the  enlarged 
Community  to  alter  the  course  of  recent 
polldee.  The  C<»nmon  Market  Is  no  weak 
and  fragile  competitor  and  It  wlU  be  leaa  ao 
once  Britain  and  the  other  appUcanta  have 
Joined. 

Regional  trading  bloca  or  economic  qiberee 
of  Influence  do  not  provide  an  answer  to 
the  problems  of  the  world  economy.  If  only 
for  political  reaaona  the  weaker  developing 
countries  cannot  survive  aa  eUent-statee 
\inder  the  economic  dotnlnanoe  of  one  of  the 
woild's  major  oonunerdal  powers. 

New  trade  negotiations  are  required.  The 
Intematlooal  trading  system  bas  to  be  de- 
Trtoped  a  stage  further  to  provide  rules  tor 
agriculture  as  wMl  aa  industrial  trade. 
Ways  have  to  be  found  for  coping  with  non- 


tenr  bameis  to  trade  wbleb  In  the  United 
Statdv  bive  «*okail  tbe  slogan  that  "foreign 
trade  u  not  fair  tvade". 

Wiwt  we  oead  la  s  global  Mrategy  for  Vt» 
farther  llberallaatlon  of  IntematkMial  trade 
on  a  programmed  basis  capable  of  eecurtog 
besefita  %bne  avoMing  painful  dislocations. 

Tlie  ladwtrlallMd  oountrlea  of  tbe  world 
have  beoocne  too  Interdependent  economlcal- 
ly  to  torn  back  without  great  loas  to  them* 
selvea.  Quead,  tbey  must  move  forward  reo- 
ognlalnc  that  tbe  easy  solutions  He  behind 
us  and  the  hardest  problems  lie  <head.  "me 
tough  laauee,  mitA.  as  agriculture  are  the 
onea  that  remain  to  be  tackled.  We  aU  would 
benefit  If  agricultural  poUelee  ooxikl  be  set 
in  new  trade  llbdrmllittng  directions. 


UNSECURED  CREDIT  TO  POLITICAL 
CANDIDATES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Portland.  Greg.,  Capitol 
Journal  comments  on  my  proposal  to 
prohibit  the  granting  of  iinsecured  credit 
to  political  candidates  by  federally  regu- 
lated indusMes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricosi). 
as  follows: 

Stop  CMCPAimt  "CoitTxiBTrnoir8~ 

Sen.  Hugh  Scott  Is  absolutely  right  when 
he  says  legislation  la  needed  to  stop  politi- 
cal candldatee  from  forcing  businesses  to 
contribute  to  them  lUegally.  And  that's  about 
the  only  Interpretation — unkind  as  It  may 
be — for  some  of  the  practlcee  used  by  virtual- 
ly all  presidential  candidates. 

Scott,  the  Senate  OOP  leader,  pot  on  the 
record  last  week  a  mass  of  documents  show- 
ing huge  bills  run  up  by  candldatee  with 
alrllnea,  telephone  companies,  and  other 
firms — all  of  which  are  regulated  to  one  de- 
gree or  another  by  the  federal  government. 

"This  business  of  trying  to  run  political 
campaigns  on  tbe  cuff  Is  distinctly  nnfatr," 
said  Scott,  "and  places  a  burden  which  not 
only  ahould  not  be  on  the  companies  but  is 
aotuaUy  forcing  them  into  making  involun- 
tary and  Illegal  contributions." 

XJS,  airlines,  for  example,  have  more  than 
$3.1  million  In  impald  debts  run  up  by 
Democratic  and  Republican  oommltteee  and 
Individual  candldatee.  Aocordlng  to  Scott's 
figures.  President  Nixon  owes  $69,878  to 
American  Airlines,  That  airline — with  total 
unpaid  debts  of  more  than  $l.s  million — also 
la  owed  MlS.iao  for  the  campaign  of  the 
late  Robert  F.  Kennedy;  $138,783  for  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey's  race;  $135,873  for  ex-Sen.  Eu- 
gene lioOarthy's  campaign,  and  $161,871  run 
up  by  the  RepubUcan  National  Finance 
Committee.  And  some  of  the  candidates  alao 
owe  big  ui^MLld  accounts  with  other  airlines, 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  Western 
Union,  and  Oenaral  Telephone. 

Scott  needled  UoCarthy,  1^0  he  said  ap- 
parently is  going  to  nm  for  president  again, 
as  one  "who  doeent  run  a  shirtsleeve  cam- 
paign but  one  on  the  ciiff."  But  McCarthy 
shouldn't  be  singled  out  when  even  the  sue- 
ceasful  Republican  presidential  '^n'll'^fft^ 
still  is  in  the  hole. 

Scott's  disclosures  dramatlae  the  need  for 
passage  of  a  strict  limitation  on  campaign 
expenditures,  including  a  flat  prohibition 
on  putting  expenses  on  the  cuff  with  govern- 
ment-regulated businesses. 

Under  preeent  law,  corporations  arent 
permitted  to  contribute  to  poUtlcal  cam- 
paigns. But  pasaaca  at  tbe  eipendltnra-tlmt- 
tation  bUl  now  pending  In  ningisss  still 
would  allow  the  praetlee  of  Invcriuntaiy  "con- 
trlbutlona."  Boott  proposes  an  aoModrnMit  to 
oorreot  tiiat  deficiency. 

Both  a  cash  spending  limitation  and  a 


prcbibHton  on  eaaipalgn  credit  kre  essential. 
Stopping  credit  without  a  limitation  on 
ovar-aU  yerwllng  would  work  affkbut  the 
least  laitMat  eandldattes.  And  they  already 
BTdFtr  U  tti*  spwirttng  ootnpecttlan  with  thetr 
wealthier  opponenta.  Tbe  answer  Is  a  total 
revamp  of  the  aystem  as  Scott  proposes. 


RETIREMENT  OP  COL.  JOSEPH  E. 
OliEART 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Army 
and  the  Senate  lost  a  valued  friend  last 
we^  when  Col.  Jo6Q>h  E.  Olicary  re- 
tired. In  his  post  as  chief  of  the  Army's 
legislative  liaison  office,  Joe  served  with 
dedication  and  ability — and  ^th  patient 
good  humor— in  a  Job  that  is  rt^mVn/^ing 
and.  I  am  sure,  oftm  frustrating.  He 
served  the  Army  well,  and  in  so  doing  he 
served  the  Senate  with  distinction. 

Last  we^  in  Friday's  Ricoro,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  OxAvst)  pcdd 
tribute  to  Colonel  OT>eary.  I  should  like 
to  invite  the  Senate's  attention  to  those 
remarks  and  to  the  biographical  sketch 
of  Colonel  Olieary  that  was  included  at 
that  time. 

We  will  miss  Joe  OXeary  but  we  wish 
him  well  in  retirement.  Knowing  Joe,  he 
will  have  an  active  and  productive 
retirement. 


SUCCESS  DESPITE  A  HANDICAP 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Ray 
Senasack  Is  a  young  man  who  has  learned 
to  cope  without  arms.  He  is  a  high  school 
graduate  and  is  planning  to  attend  col- 
lege in  the  fall.  This  summer  he  is  work- 
ing for  the  Maryland-National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  and  his 
employer  describes  him  as  a  valuable 
worker  who  neither  needs  nor  wants 
special  concessions. 

Lee  nor,  in  an  article  published  in 
the  Evening  Star,  describes  Ray's  ac- 
complishments. He  was  only  11  months 
old  when  he  began  to  learn  how  to  use 
artificial  limbs.  He  Is  considered  an  "ex- 
cellent example  of  how  a  child  can  adapt 
to  his  handicap." 

Because  I  feel  that  we,  as  employers 
and  individuals,  can  learn  a  lesson  in  life 
from  Ray's  perseverence,  I  ask,  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  July 
8,1971] 

Hb  DmNt  Gttvx  U> 
(ByLeeFlor) 

Ray  Senaaack  has  no  arms — he  was  bom 
that  way.  But  during  hla  IB  yeara,  be'a  had 
something  m  extreme  depth  to  make  up  for 
It  .  .  .  aptnt. 

Bay  la  now  In  that  transitional  period  be- 
tween being  a  teen-ager,  and  beoomlng  an 
adult.  He  was  just  graduated  from  bigb  aebool 
and  la  V^iHng  forward  to  collage  In  tbe  fall. 

•nUa  summer,  be  baa  hla  first  full-time 
job.  as  a  groundakeeper  at  the  Maryland- 
National  C^tal  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mlaaloii'a  Nortbweat  Park  Oolf  Oourae,  doae 
to  Ray'a  home  near  Wtaeatoo,  Md. 

M  BuzTlaa,  hla  foreman,  aald  that  ^y  ts 
dfltag  avary  job  that  has  to  be  dona— run- 
ning Ute  mowars  used  In  special  trimming, 
and  opwatlng  larger  macblnee  needed  for 
carrying  tools.  ,,       ^ 
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Bay  talks  frankly  about  his  caae  because 
ha  thinks  other  employers  should  be  w- 
oouraged  to  hire  the  handicapped. 

But  things  have  not  always  run  so  smooth- 
ly for  Bay.  With  ik>  arms,  or  with  a  stub  In- 
stead of  the  normal  arm,  be  bad  to  leam  to 
balance  as  a  chUd,  and  this  is  dUBeult. 

When  he  was  11  months  old.  bis  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hexuy  E.  Senasack,  were  told 
that  they  had  to  prevent  Ray  from  using  his 
feet  ao  he  later  would  learn  to  use  artificial 
arms. 

TtM  famUy  was  able  to  get  the  Army's 
Walter  Reed  Hoepltal  to  accept  Ray  under  a 
program  of  spedal  research  on  amputees.  The 
researchers,  oonoemed  over  amputees  In  the 
servloe.  wanted  to  make  comparisons  with 
a  chUd  who  never  had  fuU  use  of  arms. 
Buuurr  Bi.saH 

However,  In  the  early  1960s  a  budget  slash 
reeulted  In  Walter  Reed's  dropping  Ray,  n^ao 
had  been  using  artificial  limbs  custom-made 
for  growth.  The  family  was  referred  to  Mary- 
land and  District  agencies,  and  finally  wound 
up  at  the  crippled  children's  dlnlc  at  D.C. 
General  Hoepltal.  D.C.  General  has  a  specUl 
program  for  children  amputees,  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Ray  still  returns  to  the  clinic  every  three 
months  for  adjustments  of  his  artificial 
limbs. 

Mechanically  Indlned.  Ray  loves  to  use 
tools  and  work  on  cars.  He  would  like  to 
become  a  mechanical  engineer. 

The  creaUvlty  which  helped  design  his 
artificial  limbs  has  left  an  Indelible  Im- 
pression on  him.  "I  think  I  might  like  to  try 
to  design  some  better  artificial  limbs,"  he 
said.  "I  think  I  can  iinderstand  the  ampu- 
tees' problems." 

As  a  recent  high  school  graduate  turned 
19,  Bay  achieved  something  in  common  with 
many  of  his  school  mates.  Through  some 
Bllp-up,  the  Silver  Spring  SeleoUve  Service 
Board  classified  him  as  1-A.  The  draft  board 
said  It  "Just  goofed." 

Ray  has  been  stubborn  about  being  ac- 
cepted on  his  own.  He  has  Insisted  on  play- 
ing basebaU  and  football  and  has  received 
several  broken  ooUarbonea  as  a  result. 

With  his  artificial  llmba,  he  Is  able  to  drive 
a  car,  operate  almost  all  machinery,  and  lead 
a  near-normal  life.  He  wants  no  special  con- 
cessions. Els  ciurent  employer  is  discovering 
that  he  needs  none,  always  doing  that  little 
something  extra  which  makes  >»i»w  a  valued 
worker. 

Dr.  Charles  Bpps.  the  orthopedic  q>eclallst 
who  Is  head  of  the  amputee  clinic  at  D.C. 
General,  says  the  Senasack  family  (there  are 
two  older  children)  and  its  aUltude  has 
played  a  maji^  role  in  turning  out  "a  fine 
boy,  with  no  psychological  problems. 

"We"V€(  been  foUowlng  Ray  with  a  great 
deal  of  mtereat,"  Eppa  aays.  "Be  Is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  how  a  child  can  adi^t 
to  hla  baiulloap  and  not  let  it  ruin  hla  Itfe." 


LOAN  OUARANTEES  TO  HOSPITALS 
AND  mOHER   EDUCATIONAL   IN- 

snTunoNs 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  on  July  28, 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Lockheed 
loan  bill  which  would  have  provided  that 
half  the  loan  guarantee  authority  pro- 
vided under  provlsiaDs  of  that  bOl  be 
used  to  guarantee  loans  to  hoepltals  and 
higher  educational  Instltaticms.  At  that 
time  I  pointed  out  the  serioua  financial 
problems  lacing  these  InstltutioDs  and 
the  dangerous  situation  which  would  re- 
sult If  such  InstltutloDS  were  to  go  bank- 
nipt. 

I  have  Just  recefved  a  letter  from  the 
director  of  the  Department  of  Health 


and  Hospitals  of  the  d^  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  detailing  the  severe  flnandsi  diffi- 
culties faced  by  the  public  hosi^tals  in 
that  city,  and  I  would  urge  tiiat  my  col- 
leagues— especially  those  who  did  not 
support  my  amendment — ^take  a  serious 
look  at  the  picture  painted  by  Dr.  Woch- 
ner  of  the  troubles  in  St.  Louis. 

As  I  said  when  I  offered  my  amend- 
ment, if  we  are  going  to  provide  emer- 
gency financing  for  emergency  situa- 
tions. I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  emer- 
gency money  goes  where  the  real  emer- 
gencies are.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  doubt  any  laagm  about  the  true 
emergency  facing  public  hoQ>itals  In  this 
ooimtry. 

The  crisis  In  St.  Loots  is  duplicated 
in  dosens  of  cities  an  across  the  oountay. 
And  the  flnannlal  crisis  which  threatens 
to  shut  down  our  hoq^itals  Is  an  e^e- 
ciaUy  grim  situation — ^f  or  when  hoqdtcds 
must  cut  back  services,  or  shut  down  al- 
together, people  die. 

This  is  simply  an  unacceptable  situ- 
ation. We  have  now  passed  the  Lockheed 
emergency  measure.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  afford  to  wait  for  our  hospitals  to 
begin  shutting  down  for  lack  of  funds 
to  pass  similar  legislation  which  would 
alleviate  this  extremely  dangerous  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  sent  to  me  by  Dr. 
Wochner.  and  an  attached  newspaper 
article,  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
asf(dlows: 

Crrr  or  St.  Lottis, 
Depastxzmt  or  Health  and  Hobfitals, 

St.  touia.  Mo.,  July  30.  1971. 
Hon.  BxBCR  Bath, 
VJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

DxAX  SxNAToa  Batr:  The  endoeed  article 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  was  re- 
cently brought  to  my  attention.  I  wo\ild  like 
to  suppcnl  the  statement  made  and  to  indi- 
cate that  our  situation  Is  even  worse  than 
quoted.  The  operating  defidt  for  the  St. 
Louis  Hospital  Division  during  the  past  year 
was  approximately  $18  mlUlon  rather  than 
$4.5  million  as  stated.  This  Is  out  of  a  total 
operating  cost  of  approximately  $29  million, 
so  that  we  are  only  able  to  provide  payment 
(from  Medicare,  Medicaid,  private  Insurance, 
etc.)  for  about  40  percent  of  our  expenses. 
Since  the  overall  budget  for  the  City  of  St. 
Louis  was  $136  million  for  this  same  period. 
It  Is  evident  that  the  defldts  Incurred  by 
tbe  hospitals  are  a  major  factor  In  the  bleak 
financial  plctiu«  of  the  city. 

I  Include  these  figures  because  I  think  that 
the  situation  In  St.  Louis  is  fairly  typical  of 
large  cities  across  our  country.  The  hospitals 
are  grossly  underfinanced,  loaded  with  pa- 
tients who  are  unable  to  pay,  or  jmivlded 
with  only  partial  payment  by  existing  pro- 
grams, and  Uterally  fighting  for  survlvaL 
Furthermore,  the  hospitals  are  usually  lo- 
cated In  physical  plants  that  are  terribly 
rundown  and  badly  In  need  of  repair  or 
replacement.  During  the  years  when  money 
for  capital  improvements  was  easily  obtained, 
most  private  hospitals  undertook  extensive 
building  programs  and  charged  this  as  part 
of  the  overaU  per  diem  rate  paid  by  patients 
In  the  instttutlon.  The  public  boepltals  were 
tinable  to  do  this  and  are  now  suffering  as 
a  result. 

I  have  Uttle  doubt  that  some  expanded 
fMeral  medleal  programa  wUl  be  passed  In 
the  next  few  yean.  Sueh  programs  bold 
promlaa  of  oonaMarable  In^novement  for 
public  boq>ltals  because  tbey  will  thus  be 


given  adequate  (q;>eratlng  funds  to  provide 
good  roedlcai  care  to  the  dtlxens.  However, 
I  am  very  concerned  about  the  status  of 
these  hospitals  during  the  Interim  period 
before  suoh  help  becomes  available.  In  many 
Instanoee  the  actual  survival  of  such  hospi- 
tals Is  at  stake.  Should  such  boq>lals  be 
foroed  to  doee,  tbe  resulting  reduction  In 
medical  care  would  be  potentially  disastrous. 
In  our  own  conununlty,  for  example,  half  of 
all  emergency  room  visits  and  half  of  all  out- 
patient clinic  visits  oceiu-  at  the  public  hos- 
pitals. One  out  of  every  six  in-patient  beds 
Is  at  one  of  the  public  hospitals,  and  many 
of  the  other  beds  serve  patients  from  outly- 
ing suburban  areas.  We  expect  that  the  num- 
bers of  private  physicians  and  private  hos- 
pitals within  the  Inner-city  will  continue  to 
decline  as  they  have  over  the  past  decade, 
resulting  in  an  even  greater  IockI  being  placed 
upon  the  public  institutions.  We  estimate 
now  that  about  half  of  the  population  of 
the  City  of  St.  Louis  is  dependent  upon  the 
public  hoqjltals  for  Its  care.  In  spite  of  these 
facta,  there  was  serious  talk  last  spring  dur- 
ing budget  hearings  of  dosing  the  largest  of 
the  dty  hospitals  as  an  economy  move. 

I  certainly  believe  that  If  tbe  federal  gov- 
ernment can  consider  providing  aid  to  the 
Lockheed  Company  to  prevent  its  possible 
bankruptcy,  even  more  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  providing  aid  to  tbe  pub- 
lic hospitaU  of  our  oovmtry  to  prevent  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  their  bankruptcy. 
Yours  sincerely, 

R.  Dbam  WocHifxa.  MJ}., 

Director. 

Bath  Pboposis  LoAira  roa  Hosprau 

WASHTKOTOir. — The  subject  of  St.  Louis's 
debt-ridden  City  Hoqjltal  system  was  raised 
today  by  Senator  Birch  Bayh  (Dem.).  In- 
diana, who  said  that  a  program  of  federaUy 
guaranteed  loans  was  needed  to  aid  putdlc 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Bayh,  speaking  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
said  that  he  would  like  to  expand  a  proposal, 
that  would  provide  Oovemment-backed  loans 
to  Industries  In  trouble  to  Indude  bo^tltals, 
medical  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 

He  noted  that  St.  Louis  munldpal  hos- 
pitals' operaUng  defidt  last  year  was  $4M0,- 
000.  In  New  York  City  hospitals  were  $85.- 
000.000  In  the  red  and  In  Loe  Aikgeles  boe- 
pltals lost   $16/)00,000. 

"The  hoapltals  of  this  country  ought  to  be 
high  on  the  list  of  deeervlng  candldatee  for 
federaUy  guaranteed  loana,"  Bayh  said.  "I 
can  only  conclude  that  the  faUiire  of  major 
hoapitalJs  would  have  a  serious  and  adverse 
effect  upon  this  country's  health  and  wel- 
fare." 

He  said  he  would  introduce  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  to  provide  loaiu  for  emergency 
aaalstance  to  the  nonprofit  Institutions. 


BUSING 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  July  25, 
1971,  contains  a  column  written  by  James 
J.  Kilpatrick  entitled  "Die  Bus  Route 
From  Education  to  Madness." 

The  article  dramatically  points  out 
the  chaos  which  exists  within  the  south- 
em  school  aystem  due  to  forced  busing 
in  order  to  achieve  a  certain  racial  per- 
centage. Mr.  Kilpatrick  based  his  column 
around  a  conference  of  several  hundred 
principals,  supervisors,  and  others  en- 
gaged in  elementary  educatloii.  Hie  con- 
ference, held  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  was  diiefly 
concerned  with  unionization  of  puhBc 
schoolteachers:  however,  the  discussion 
ONitNed  around  the  educators'  greatest 
ill.thatofbiiiing. 

Because  of  fear  that  they  may  be 
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proseeuted  for  contempt  of  court  IT  they 
criudxe  Iniilng,  Mr.  EOlpetrlck  nsed  fle- 
ttdous  names  and  achool  districts  to 
describe  the  enormity  of  the  problem.  2b 
ooe  major  southern  dty  the  principal 
has  been  busy  since  the  achool  year  ended 
In  such  educational  endeavors  as  moving 
all  his  school  furniture  and  books  for 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  graders  to  an- 
other school  and  receiving  a  like  ship- 
ment In  return;  talking  to  outraged  par- 
ents both  Uack  and  white;  and  doing 
whatever  he  can  to  insure  his  requisite 
percentage  of  whites  by  September  7. 
The  article  concludes  that  such  proceed- 
ings amount  to  madness,  not  education. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  be  printed  in  the 

RlCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricots, 
as  follows: 

Trb  Bits  Rotttb  Pbom  Kducation  to  ICadmxu 
(By  Jamaa  J.  KUpatrlek) 

RoAMOKX,  Va. — Several  huitdred  pclndpfas, 
•upervlsocs,  and  othen  engaged  In  edooatUxi 
at  tbe  elementary  acbocA  lerel  met  here  a 
few  days  ago  for  a  oonferenoe  on  wbat  aUs 
them.  Tbe  delegatea  came  frotn  alz  southern 
■utee,  whites  and  blacks  alike,  and  for  three 
day*  they  listened  dutifully  to  a  program 
built  around  trade  unionism  and  the  new 
worry  at  "aooountabUlty." 

Theee  are  Important  concerns.  The  xinloii- 
leatlon  of  puUlc  school  teaoheiv  bas  become 
a  fact  of  educational  life,  and  the  pUniclpals, 
understandably,  were  eager  to  know  all  those 
things  about  contract  negotlatloa  they  al> 
ways  had  been  afraid  to  ask.  The  buslneas  of 
accountability  embracea  the  growing  demand 
of  parents  for  a  kind  of  quality  ooiitrol  In 
the  classrooms:  If  lilss  Jackson's  tiilrd-grade 
pupdls  faU  to  learn  to  read  at  third-grade 
levels,  lire  Miss  Jackson 

But  back  In  their  rooms,  or  over  a  drink 
in  tbe  hotel  pub.  these  deefdy  tioubled  pro- 
Tnnslnnsls  were  not  talking  of  militant  unions 
or  crtttoal  parents.  They  were  talking  of 
busing.  A  summer  conference  at  a  modestly 
poah  hotel  ought  to  mean  happy  times.  These 
were  the  saddest  sessions  I  ever  sat  in  on. 

The  term  "busing"  has  oome  to  mean  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  mere  physical 
transportation  oC  pupils  from  Point  A  to 
Point  B.  In  today's  lezloon.  it  connotes  suOh 
msacuree  as  "pairing"  and  "duatering"  and 
"clcaing."  and  by  extenstoo  it  takes  In  all 
tbe  problems  of  discipline,  whlU  flight,  and 
school-community  relations  that  afflict 
southern  school  systems  today. 

By  way  of  ezamrple,  consider  two  elementary 
schools  In  a  major  southern  dty.  One  o< 
them,  Hyde  Park,  on  the  east  side  of  town. 
Is  located  in  a  section  at  the  dty  that  has 
been  wholly  black  for  70  years.  The  other. 
BellhAven.  on  the  west  side,  serves  a  neigh- 
borhood once  wholly  white  but  now  sub- 
stantially mixed.  Each  at  the  schools  ha«  a 
oaiiacity  ot  800  pupils. 

ITnder  court  order.  Hyde  Park  and  B«U- 
haven  wve  paired  for  tbe  1970-71  school  year. 
Bou^y  100  white  children  were  shipped 
evwy  day  to  Hyde  Park,  and  rou^y  lao 
black  children  were  shipped  evety  day  to  Bell- 
haven.  All  six  grades  were  malnUlned  at  each 
school,  and  the  sttuatlcm  created  problems 
that  wsN  "real  but  not  Intolerable." 

Par  the  oomlng  year,  the  schools  are  to  be 
"apUt-palred."  The  local  Dlstrlok  Oonrt  has 
decreed  that  all  schools  in  tha  dty  system 
most  be  radaUy  mixed,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
practloable.  In  a  ratio  d  96  Uaeks  to  S5 
whttas.  A  part  of  the  decree  requires  that 
Ry<to  Bark  abolMi  its  kindergarten,  first,  sec- 
oaid  and  third  grades:  and  that  Bdlhaven 
abolish  Its  fourth,  fifth  and  ^brth  gradaa.  The 


object  is  to  place  890  Hacks  and  900  whites  in 
each  sohcoL 

The  prladpal  of  BeUhaven,  who  happened 
to  be  telling  me  all  this,  la  a  plua^  teUow 
In  his  early  BOs;  his  face  looks  as  if  aU  hap- 
plncM  had  been  squeesed  out.  He  has  q^ent 
the  oast  she  weeks,  since  the  school  year 
ended.  In  theee  edueaitlonal  endeavors:  He  has 
moved  aU  his  school  furniture  fbr  fotnth. 
fifth,  and  sixth  graders  to  Hyde  Park,  and  he 
has  reodved  like  shlpoiants  in  return.  He  has 
worked  with  his  librarian  In  purging  the  Bell- 
haven  shelves  of  2.900  books  beyond  the 
third-grade  level  and  ts  swapping  these  with 
the  Hyde  Park  coUectlon  for  tiny  tots. 

Mbstly  he  has  been  on  the  phone  with  par- 
ents. His  oppodte  number.  11  miles  across 
town,  has  been  equally  engaged,  infuriated 
black  parents  are  threatening  violence  aiMl 
boycott.  Outraged  white  parents  have  filed 
330  requests  for  pupU  records  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  placing  thdr  children  in  private 
schools.  The  prlndpti  of  Bdlhaven  at  this 
moment  has  no  idea  "if  I  can  produce  my 
380  whites."  Be  wont  know  untU  Sept.  7. 

I  do  not  identify  the  dty  or  the  prlndpal; 
educators  have  been  warned  they  may  be  in 
contend  of  court  if  tbey  publicly  orttlclae 
busing.  Those  are  not  tbe  true  names  of  the 
two  schools.  But  the  story  is  absolutdy 
true.  It  Is  entirely  typical.  Down  In  Austin, 
Tex.,  the  government  has  been  demanding 
Imposition  of  a  plan  that  would  give  each 
achool  the  same  ethnic  mix  of  the  city  at 
large — 84.5  percent  white,  30.4  percent  Ohl- 
cano,  and  16.1  percent  black.  This  is  educa- 
tion? No.  This  is  madness. 


TESTIMONY   OF   SENATOR   TOWER 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  testimony 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Town)  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Hoepitals,  of  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  in  regaiti  to  his 
bill,  S.  2304,  which  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor. 

This  bill  would,  in  my  opinion,  go 
a  long  way  toward  alleviating  the  sit- 
uation in  two  critical  areas.  One  of  these 
Is  the  high  rate  of  imemployment  among 
our  returning  Vietnam  veterans,  and  the 
other  is  the  acute  shortage  in  medical 
manpower. 

Thousands  of  these  veterans  have  ac- 
quired considerable  training  and  skill  in 
the  medical  field,  yet  must  go  through 
lengthy  training  when  they  return  in 
order  to  utilize  theee  skills.  This  meas- 
ure would,  if  enacted,  greatly  improve 
this  situation,  therdsy  substantially 
meeting  these  two  critical  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Soiator  Town's  very  clear  and 
informative  statonent  on  the  provisions 
of  S.  2304  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokb.  I 
am  honored  to  be  a  cosponsor.  and  I 
strongly  commend  it  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBs,  as  follows : 

TBmcoirr  or  Ms.  Toi 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  present  this 
testimony  on  behalf  of  two  bills  whidi  I  have 
intndnoed:  8 J.  Beedutlon  138,  the  "Vet- 
eraiM'  Administration  Medical  School  Asslst- 
anoe  and  Health  Service  Personnel  Bduoatlon 
and  Training  Act  of  1971":  and  S.  3804.  the 
"Veterans'  Alllsd  Health  Profeasloos  nam- 
ing Asslstanoe  Program." 

During  the  past  dsoads.  Amarleaas  have 


become  Increasingly  concerned  with  the 
quaUty  of  medical  eare.  Sdentlflc,  techno- 
toglMl,  and  medical  raaearch  have  crsatsd 
entire  new  oanoap«s  and  fields  of  treetment; 
federal  legislation  haa  made  It  flnandally 
poadble  Cor  many  people  who  previously 
ooQid  not  aOord  treatment  to  ototam  It;  axid 
a  more  knowledgeable  general  dttsenry  has 
Increased  the  demand  for  adequate  medical 
treatment,  which  haa  seiloasly  strained  the 
ability  of  our  health  cere  system  to  effec- 
tively and  ^tdently  render  such  treatment. 
As  reepondble  members  of  the  Senate,  we 
must  carefully  *—"««"*  the  complexities  of 
the  pnriaieme  whldi  preeently  affect  oar 
national  system  of  deUverlng  health  eerei 
Althou^  It  la  sssentlal  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment partldpate  In  programa  designed  to 
correct  these  problems,  we  must  proceed  with 
caution  In  ord«r  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment's input  will  not  oome  to  dominate  the 
system. 

Our  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  quan- 
tity, for  one  of  the  greatest  shortcomlnga  In 
obtaining  an  adequate  level  of  quality  is  the 
lack  of  Buflldent  facilities  and  manpower. 
The  federal  government,  through  such  leg- 
islation as  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  has  done 
an  admirable  job  of  providing  the  necee- 
sary  faculties.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
is  constantly  constructing  new  hoq>ltals  in 
an  effort  to  provide  veterans  with  needed 
medical  care.  Although  such  facilities  are 
impreadve,  however,  they  are  meaningless  If 
we  are  unable  to  properly  staff  these  hos- 
pitals with  an  adequate  number  of  qualified 
medical  personnel.  In  view  of  tbe  distress- 
ing national  shortage  of  health  manpower, 
which  Is  conservatively  estimated  to  be 
over  60.000  doctors  of  medicine  and  over 
360.000  allied  health  and  other  medical  per- 
aonnd.  It  is  Imperative  that  we  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment and  expansion  of  health  training  pro- 
grams. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  intro- 
duced S.J.  Resolution  128  and  S.  3304. 

I  was  greatly  encouraged  by  recent  Sen- 
ate action  In  relation  to  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Mani>ower  Training  Act  of  1971  and 
the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  this  action  will  ensure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  fine  leglSlaUon  which  has 
accomplished  so  much  in  theee  areas  in  the 
past.  But  to  say  that  we  have  done  all  that 
is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  health  man- 
power shortage  would  be  Incorrect.  The  need 
Is  so  acute  and  the  time  so  short,  that  to  do 
less  try**"  oompletdy  utUlze  such  an  ap- 
propriate and  Invaluable  national  resource  as 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  wotild  be  not  In  the 
best  interest  of  the  nation. 

I  commend  Bepreeentatlve  Tsague,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, for  his  outstanding  work  on  H.  J.  Beeo- 
luUon  748.  which  is  Identical  to  S.  J.  138. 
■niU  biU  would  greaUy  enhance  the  ability 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  train 
qualified  health  manpower  in  cooperation 
with  its  afflllated  institutions. 

The  foUowlng  facts  demonstrate  the  po- 
tential of  this  legiaUtlon: 

1.  The  Veterans'  Adminlatratlan  operates 
the  largest  medical  care  system  m  the 
United  States,  and  peihape  In  the  wotld.  It 
preeently  has  nxice  than  188  hospitals  gso- 
gr^thloaUy  dlspueed  throughout  the  nation, 
with  a  poteoitlal  o^»dty  of  VJJXO  beds. 

X  The  Veterans'  Administration's  Depart- 
ment of  Medldne  and  Surgery  has  made  a 
substantial  contribution  In  the  field  of 
health  education.  Por  ovw  38  years,  hos- 
pttals  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  have 
been  offering  hoepltal-based  eduoe«looal 
experience  In  ooUabcraUon  with  meet  of  the 
nation's  medical  sdiods. 

8.  Veterana'  Administration  hoepitals  are 
ourrenUy  afflUated  with  81  medical  sohools, 
SI  dsotal  sdMMta,  SBT  nursing  sohools,  974 
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Tinivecdtles,  and  84  community  and  Junior 
colleges. 

4.  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  more 
than  60.000  students  wlU  partldpate  In 
more  than  80  oategotlee  of  training  In  VA 
Institutions.  Because  of  the  else,  dlverdty. 
expvlenoe,  and  quality  of  Ita  medical  fadll- 
tlea  and  training  programs,  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  Department  of  Medldne 
and  Surgery  is  \inlqudy  qiiaUfied  to  under- 
take the  programs  outlined  In  S.J.  Beeolu- 
tlon  138  and  8.  3804.  We  eannoC  afford  to 
squander  the  expertise  and  experience  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  m  this  area  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  national  interest. 

At  this  time.  I  woiild  like  to  briefly  detaU 
the  provisions  of  S.J.  Beeolutlon  138.  It 
would  create  a  new  chapter  (83)  to  title  38. 
the  United  Statea  Code,  to  be  entitled  "As- 
sistance in  Bstabllshlng  New  Stetee  Medical 
Schools:  Orants  to  Affiliated  Medical  Schools: 
Assistance  to  Health  Manpower  Training  In- 
stitutions." The  chapter  is  divided  into  three 
subchapters,  each  of  which  Is  designed  to  ac- 
complish certain  dedgnated  programs. 

Subch^ter  I  would  provide  a  pUot  pro- 
gram of  assistance  in  the  estabhahment  of 
not  more  than  five  new  State  medical  schools 
to  be  located  in  proximity  to,  and  operated 
in  conjunction  with.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  facilities  in  geogn^ihioaUy  dis- 
persed states.  Tbe  assistance  would  Include 
(1)  leasing  of  VA  land  and  buildings  to  the 
State,  (3)  remodeling  and  repair  of  VA  struc- 
tures to  render  the  buildings  suitable  as  edu- 
cational facUlUee,  and  (3)  grants  (on  a 
reducing  basis)  to  reimburse  the  state  for 
faculty  salaries.  A  fine  example  of  how  suc- 
cessful such  a  program  could  be  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  medical  school  estab- 
lished in  Shreveport,  Louisiana  by  the  State 
of  Louisiana  and  Louisiana  State  Unlverdty. 
Early  in  1967  arrangements  were  <<"*'tTM 
whereby  the  medical  school  would  be  granted 
the  use  of  siirplus  ^>aoe  in  and  on  the  com- 
pound of  the  Shreveport  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital.  Soon  thereafter,  the  core 
administrative  staff  and  faculty  moved  Into 
the  hospital.  In  the  fall  of  1969,  only  14 
months  later,  S3  students  were  admitted  to 
the  first  class.  Another  33  students  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  clase  of  1870.  whUe  40  wUl  be 
admitted  for  the  class  of  1971.  The  total  ooet 
In  terms  of  renovation  and  rent  to  date  Is 
$168,000.  Contrast  this  with  the  creation  of 
16  other  medical  schools  from  1960  to  1966, 
which  exhibited  a  time  lapse  of  five  and  one 
half  years  from  authorization  to  actual  en- 
rollment, and  a  combined  total  cost  of  $1 
billion.  This  proposal  is  an  extension  of  tbe 
project  In  Shreveport.  Within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  with  a  modest  appropria- 
tion of  funds,  we  can  significantly  Increase 
our  nation's  oqiabUlty  to  produce  qualified 
physicians. 

Subchapter  n  would  authorise  the  Ad- 
minlstmtor  to  eetabUsh  a  program  of  grants, 
on  a  matching  beds,  for  medical  echools 
which  have  maintained  an  affiliation  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Theee  grants 
would  assist  such  schools  In  carrying  out 
projects  and  programs  for  the  Improvement 
and  enlargement  of  their  tadlltlee.  They 
would  make  a  significant  oontrlbirtlon  to 
strengthening  the  medical  education  pro- 
gram of  the  schools,  with  the  reeult  of  a 
substantial  Increase  In  the  number  of  stu- 
dents able  to  attend  medical  school.  This 
chapter  is  designed  to  enable  medical  schoolc 
to  Increase  their  enrdlment  and  modify 
their  curriculum  in  an  effort  to  fully  devd<9 
the  potential  reeources  of  the  health  jvo- 
feestonal  training  programs  whldi  preeently 
exist. 

Subchapter  in  would  authorise  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  initiate  a  program  of  grants, 
on  a  matching  basis.  In  order  to  establish  co- 
operative programs  for  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  new  health  careers  and  the  Im- 
provement in  utUlsatlon  of  allied  health 
manpower.  This  proposal  would  promote  the 


creation  and  expandon  of  new  health  careers 
such  as  the  "phyddan's  assistant."  Preeently, 
the  VA  Is  tnvdved  In  physician's  assistant, 
training  programs  only  to  the  extent  that 
some  of  Its  hoqtltals  offer  the  use  of  their 
clinical  reeouroes  to  affiliated  academic  in- 
sUtutlons.  VA  hospltsls  are  affiliated  with  8 
different  programs  which  qtutllfy  their  grad- 
uates imder  the  Civil  Service  standards  for 
phydclan's  assistants.  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  theee  programs  is  bdng 
initiated  by  the  Baylor  OoUege  of  litodldne, 
which  Is  a  clinical  affiliate  of  the  VA  Hoq>ttal 
In  Houston,  Texas. 

Ihe  total  authorization  levd  for  BJ.  Beeo- 
lutlon 138  would  be  $38  million  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  and  $34  million  per  year 
for  the  following  six  years.  In  addition,  it 
contains  tbe  necessary  provisions  to  ensure 
that  the  funds  win  be  distributed  and  uti- 
lised in  a  reepondble  manner. 

One  of  tbe  oaost  immediate  benefits  to  be 
dMived  from  the  initiation  of  theee  pro- 
posals woiild  be  an  Increase  in  the  quaUty 
of  medical  treatment  in  VA  hoepitals.  The 
long-range  benefit,  however,  would  be  an 
Increase  In  the  number  of  qualified  medical 
personnel  avaUable  for  enq>loyment  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  utilization  by 
the  entire  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  proceed 
to  a  dlscusdon  of  S.  3304,  the  "Veterans' 
Allied  Health  Profeeslons  Training  Assist- 
ance Program."  I  vrould  like  to  thank  my  fd- 
low  Senat<»rs  who  have  joined  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill.  Tbey  Include  Senstor 
Cook,  Senator  Hansen,  Senator  Stevens,  Sen- 
ator Talmadge  and  Senator  Tliurmond  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  as  weU 
as  Senator  Baker,  Senator  Bennett,  Senatcv 
Brock,  Senator  Cooper,  Senator  Dole,  Senator 
Holllngs.  Senator  Inouye,  Senator  liathlas. 
Senator  McGovem,  Senator  Moss,  Senator 
Percy,  and  Senator  Young.  I  appreciate  the 
concern  they  have  shown  by  supporting  me 
in  my  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  this 
much  needed  legislation. 


PKFumTiow  or  slubd  b>ax.th  uAxpown 
The  Bureau  of  Health  Profeeslons  Bduca- 
tl<»i  and  Manpower  Training  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Bdncatlon,  and  Welfare  de- 
fines "allied  health  manpower"  as  those  pro- 
feedonal,  technical,  and  stqiportive  occupa- 
tions in  the  fidds  of  medlcsl  care,  community 
health,  public  health,  and  environmental 
health  services  whose  activities  support,  ctm- 
plement  or  supplement  the  prof esdonal  func- 
tions of  the  medical  doctor,  osteopathic 
I^ydclan,  dentist,  and  iHOfeedonal  nurse. 

OKOWTH    or    AIXEBD    RKALTB    PaOVXSSIONS 

The  allied  health  profesdons  constitute  a 
dgnlficant  number  of  persons  who  i>erform 
a  wide  range  of  fimctlons  in  the  delivery  of 
health  service.  AlUed  health  workers  in  med- 
ical, dental,  and  environmental  health  fields 
in  1970  totaled  about  930.000  and  ytbxa. 
added  to  more  than  iJi  million  nursing  aux- 
iliaries (which  Indudes  licensed  practical 
nurses,  nurse  ddes.  orderlies,  and  attend- 
ants) make  up  more  than  half  of  all  8.9 
million  persons  employed  In  health  occu- 
pations. By  1976,  it  is  eeOmated  that  only 
one  third  of  the  medical  work  force  will  con- 
sist of  the  traditional  health  team  of  phy- 
sician, dentist,  and  nurse.  Ilie  remainder 
will  consist  of  over  300  different  kinds  of 
profeedonal.  technical,  and  vocational  work- 
ers in  allied  health  fidds.  Tbe  devdopment 
of  trained  allied  health  manpower  In  a  va- 
riety of  occupations,  optimally  distdbuted 
and  fully  utilised  Is  an  ingredient  critical  to 
the  effldent  and  effective  deUvery  of  health 
service. 
TOBSTTOT  somcas  or  mamtowsb  sacaciTifSMT 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  total 
need  oannot  and  should  not  be  met  solely 
by  programs  designed  to  recruit  and  train 
Indlvldusls  who  are  novlcas  to  the  health 
Add.  A  significant  part  must  be  supplied  by 


Improving  the  utilization  of  people  already 
emi^oyed  in  the  health  field  and  by  attract- 
ing to  theee  occupations  many  men  and 
women  who,  though  vrell-quallfled,  are  now 
discouraged  or  effectively  exduded  by  formal 
academic  requirements.  The  military  "med- 
ic", who  is  returning  to  dvlllan  life,  is  an 
example  of  a  trained  member  of  the  health 
care  team  who  Is  not  being  sticoeesfully 
encouraged  to  remain  in  health  related 
fields. 

snonscx  fuiswiial  or  thx  uuiast 


Student  Selection:  The  Armed  Services 
carefully  screen  tbe  personnd  to  determine 
their  potential  In  health  occupations.  The 
selection  process  consists  of  evduatlng  the 
Indlvldud'B  scores  on  mental  and  physical 
tests,  bis  civilian  occupation  and  experience, 
his  educational  achievements,  his  stated  pref- 
erences and  tbe  personnel  needs  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Comparison  of  Kfilltary  and  Civilian  Stu- 
dents: The  course  prerequisites  for  advanced 
medlcd  training  compare  favorably  with 
thoee  required  by  health  occupation  courses 
at  the  associate  of  arts  level  in  community 
colleges.  In  fact,  a  survey  conducted  by 
Colonel  James  J.  Young,  U.S.  Army,  indi- 
cated that  most  of  theee  individuals  exceeded 
the  established  Army  prerequldtes.  Further- 
more, the  study  indicated  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  these  individuals  had  oim  to  two 
years  of  college. 

Military  Training  Programs:  The  Armed 
Services,  in  order  to  meet  their  health  man- 
power needs,  conduct  extend ve  training  and 
education  programs.  I  will  limit  my  remarks 
to  the  efforts  of  Army  because  it  trains  noore 
people  in  a  greater  variety  of  specialties  than 
tbe  other  services.  In  the  face  of  the  large 
Influx  of  untrained  personnel  and  the  high 
turnover  rate  of  Inductees,  the  Army  Medl- 
cd Department  must  devote  a  significant 
portion  of  its  hunum  and  physlcd  reeouroes 
to  the  education  and  trsinlng  of  enlisted 
allied  hedth  manpower. 

This  education  and  training  Is  aooom- 
plished  through  severd  eduoationd  mech- 
anisms: formd  school  courses,  apprentioe- 
shlps,  and  on-the-job  training.  Often,  a 
course  Is  a  combination  of  theee  various 
mechanisms.  Most  coiuves  are  well  estab- 
lished and  have  been  r^eatedly  revised  and 
reviewed  over  t^e  past  ten  years.  Theee 
coxirses  are  conducted  by  nlghly  qualified 
personnd  who  are  carefully  sdected  on  the 
basis  of  thdr  «q»ressed  deelre,  demonstrated 
abUlty,  experience,  and  oon4>etenoe  in  thdr 
req>ectlve  Adds. 

The  fact  that  the  accepted  profesaiond 
certifying  bodies  have  recognized  a  number 
of  these  military  occupational  ^>eddtiee  is 
further  evidence  of  the  quality  of  the  Armyt 
training  and  education  i»ograms.  Among 
the  military  occupationd  qieeldtlee  so  rec- 
ognized are  the  X-ray  ^Mdalist,  the  medical 
laboratory  specialist,  and  the  clinled  apedd- 
Ist. 

Army  Medlcd  Occupations  for  Knilsted 
Men:  At  this  time,  I  want  to  indude  a  com- 
plete listing  of  the  Army's  occupationd  spe- 
cidtlee  in  the  aUled  hedth  fields: 

Medlcd  Iqulpment  B^Milrman. 

Brace  ^>edallst. 

Dentd  Bemovable  Proethetie  Spedallst. 

Optical  laboratory  Specialist. 

Dentd  Vised  Prosthetic  Spedallst. 

Medical  Becords  Speddist 

Medlcd  Supply  and  Parts  Specialist. 

Medlcd  Oorpsman. 

Medlcd  Speddist. 

Cllnlod  Specialist. 

Operating  Boom  Speddist. 

Dentd  ^edsllst. 

Psyoblatrlo  Specialist. 

Sodd  Work/Psydmlogy  BpedaBst. 

Ortbopedlo  ^ledallst. 

Physlcd  Iberapy  BpedaUst. 

Ooeupatloaal  Therapy  Spedallst 
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KtoctroeutUogr^h-BMal  MeteboUcm  Bate 
^MdaUst. 

Z-ray  Specialist. 

Phannacy  l^Mdallst. 

Food  Inspection  Specialist. 

Preventive  Uedldne  BptcMltt. 

Veterinary  ^>eolallst. 

Eye,  Kar,  Noae.  and  Tbroat  SpedaUat. 

Medical  Senior  Sergeant. 

Medical  Laboratory  Specialist. 

Hospital  Senior  Diet  Cook. 

Hospital  Mess  Steward  e4>eclal]st. 

This  list  indicates  the  great  variety  of 
trained  allied  bealth  manpower  tbat  the 
Army  produces  annually. 

Size  ot  Beeovtrces:  The  most  Important 
fact,  however.  Is  that  each  year  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  80,000  to  S6J0OQ  men  and  women, 
with  medical  skills  and  experience  are  sep- 
arated from  the  Armed  Services  to  enter  the 
dvlUan  labor  force.  While  In  the  servloe,  two 
thirds  express  a  desire  to  stay  In  health 
careers,  but  only  one  third  do  so. 

Conclusion:  U  the  nation  Is  as  short  of 
allied  health  personnel  as  recent  studies 
would  Indloate,  the  nation's  education  re- 
sources as  meager  as  Implied,  and  the  cost 
of  education  as  great  as  the  record  Indicates, 
It  is  Imperative  that  we  should  direct  exten- 
sive efforts  toward  the  effective  use  of  these 
former  seiiloemen  in  the  civilian  health 
oommuntty. 

■AMUTKM  TO  XfTBCnVZ  TrmJZATIOIf  OF  THIS 
RKALTR  MAMPOWZa  BaSOTTXCK 

Based  on  extensive  surveys,  the  following 
Items  were  indicated  to  be  significant  bar- 
riers to  employment  In  health  careers  by 
former  servicemen. 

Inability  to  meet  certification  require- 
ments. 

Unrecognized  military  training. 

Insufficient  education. 

Inability  to  work  at  level  of  skill. 

Low  pay  and  fringe  benefits. 

Little  opportunity  for  advancement. 

Insufficient  knowledge  of  bealth  careers. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  list  these  barriers 
according  to  their  effectiveness  in  preventing 
nUlltary  "medics"  from  entering  the  civilian 
health  fields. 

ninBtAi.  iNTriATivas  to  xmuzz  sxsottscxs 

Task  force  on  Allied  Medical  Education: 
In  view  of  these  barriers,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  undertaken  two  significant  pro- 
grams. First,  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
making  a  concerted  effort  to  Increase  In- 
service  training  certification  as  a  career  In- 
centive. The  Air  Force,  Army,  Navy,  and 
American  Medical  Association  have  Joined 
together  as  a  task  force  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  certification  and  licensure  of  grad- 
uates of  military  training  programs  In  an 
effort  to  erase  some  of  these  barriers. 

The  MEDIHC  Program:  Second,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  In  a  joint 
effort,  have  established  the  MEDIHO  (Mili- 
tary Experience  Directed  Into  Health  Ca- 
reers) Program. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  through  Its 
Project  TRANSITION  Oflleea,  Identifies,  oon- 
taets,  and  counsels  servicemen  with  military 
medical  ocotqkatlo&al  qMdaltlas  three  or 
more  months  prior  to  discharge  on  dvUlan 
bealth  careers  education,  and  employment 
opportunities.  Men  Interested  In  pursuing 
a  health  career  complete  an  ednoatlonal  and 
experlenoe  background  card  to  be  sent  to  the 
rteslgnat,ed  State  MKDIHC  agency,  which 
picks  up  on  the  counselling  proce—  and 
makes  appropriate  referrals  to  bealth  em- 
ployen  aiid/or  educational  Institutions. 

Hie  MEDIHO  Program,  as  It  develops,  will 
be  able  to  suocesaruUy  assist  tbeae  Individ- 
uals who  would  othorwlse  be  frustrated  by 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  avanablo  oppor- 
tunities and  the  seemingly  insurmouatable 
Obstacles  to  effecUve  utilization  of  the  skllU 
they] 


barriers  la  education.  Education  will  enable 
these  vetsnzu  to  meet  oertUoatton  require- 
ments. Education  will  enable  tbam  to  work 
at  levels  commensurate  with  tbelr  skills. 
Education  will  enable  them  to  enter  health 
careen  at  levels  with  attractive  wage  scales 
and  opportunities.  This  education  wUl  be 
specially  designed  to  reoognlie  their  mili- 
tary tndnlng  and  experlenoe. 

A  survey  of  the  referrals  received  by  the 
MEDIHC  Program  to  date  Indicate  that  36% 
wanted  employment  only  and  S%  wanted 
education  only.  Sixty-nine  percent  Indicated 
that  although  they  had  to  work,  they  wanted 
to  continue  their  education  at  the  same  time. 
Seventy-four  percent.  In  other  words,  have 
Izullcated  that  further  education  is  essential 
to  a  fulfillment  of  employment  aspirations 
In  the  health  careers  field. 

TBX  paopoasi^  s.  asoe 

The  "Veterans'  Allied  Health  Professions 
Ttalnlng  Assistance  Program"  would  pro- 
vide medical  training  programs  specifically 
designed  for  veterans  with  medical  skills  and 
experience  acquired  In  the  military.  8\ioh 
programs  would  utilize  such  devices  as  ad- 
vanced standing  and  proficiency  testing  to 
enable  the  veteran  to  bypass  unnecessary 
and  repetitious  training.  Thase  programs 
would  supplement  and  complement  their 
military  training  so  that  they  could  qualify 
under  State  and  local  law  as  allied  health 
specialists  in  civilian  communities. 

Ths  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
wotild  dlstrllrate  funds.  In  the  form  of  grants, 
to  medical  training  programs  aflUlated  with 
the  VA  hoepltals  for  the  establishment  and 
expansion  of  such  designated  programs. 

The  authorisation  level  Is  $2,000,000  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  and  $3,000,000  per  year  for 
the  next  six  years. 

CONCLUaiOM 

If  this  nation  U  to  faoUltote  the  trans- 
fer of  military-trained  medical  r*"-*^""*'  to 
the  civilian  sector,  we  should  Initiate  a  pro- 
gram, such  as  the  one  contained  in  S.  3304. 
in  the  immediate  future. 

This  program  wlU  directly  benefit  the  vet- 
eran. e^MClally  at  this  time  when  the  nation 
f aoes  a  high  unemployment  rate  for  Vietnam 
veterans.  It  will  also  benefit  the  Veterans' 
Administration  by  ssslstlng  It  In  Its  efforts 
to  staff  Its  hospitals  with  highly  qualified 
personnel  in  the  allied  health  fields,  and  It 
will  benefit  the  nation  by  Increasing  the 
supply  of  trained  medical  personnel. 

I  feel  that  S.J.  Resolution  138  and  S.  3304 
are  far-elghted  proposals  which  can  effec- 
tively utilise  the  vast  resources  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  our  nation's  efforts 
to  train  an  adequate  number  of  qualified 
health  personnel  to  meet  the  demands  which 
are  being  placed  on  our  system  of  delivery 
of  medical  care. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
commMtee:  Thank  you  for  the  time  and  con- 
sideration you  have  given  to  this  legislation. 


SSI  TO  rou  trnTiiBSTtow  ii  sbocatiom 
However,  the  vital  key  to  eliminating  ttieee 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  POWRIE  VADX  DOC- 
TOR, AUGUST  7.  1903.  TO  JULY  31. 
1971 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Powrie  Vaux  Doctor, 
professor  of  goTemment  and  chaimuui 
of  the  Department  of  Oovemment  of 
Gallaudet  College,  died  Jiily  31,  1971, 
while  attending  the  Congreas  of  the 
World  Federation  of  the  Deaf  In  Parte, 
Prance. 

Dr.  Doctor  was  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Oallaudet  College  for  43  years 
and  was  an  internationally  known  au- 
thority on  the  education  of  the  deaf.  He 
was  associate  editor  of  the  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  from  1940  to  1948 
and  editor  from  1948  to  1968.  Tlie  Amer- 
ican Aniulls  Is  the  dde^  educational 
Journal  in  the  Ctaited  States  and  the  old- 


est Joiamal  on  the  education  of  the  deaf 
in  the  world. 

A  native  of  Belleville,  Kans.,  Dr.  Doc- 
tor became  tntereeted  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf  through  hte  deaf  brother.  Ws 
sister  is  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.  He  held  a  masters  degree  from 
Oeorge  Washington  University  and  Oal- 
laudet College,  a  Ph.  D.  from  Georgetown 
miiversity  and  an  Lh.  D.  from  Oal- 
laudet. He  conducted  more  than  100 
workshi^w  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  in 
this  coimtry  and  lectured  at  universities 
In  Munich,  Heidelberg,  Tokyo,  and  Mos- 
cow. In  1963,  he  was  executive  secretary 
of  the  International  Congress  oq  the 
Education  at  the  Deaf  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  which  60  nations  were  repre- 
sented. 

In  1970  he  received  the  William  Gaston 
Award  for  outstanding  educator  from  the 
Georgetown  Utiiversity  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. In  1969,  the  American  Speech  and 
Hearing  Association  honored  him  for  40 
years  of  service  and  achievement.  This 
distinguished  service  award  reads  in 
part: 

He  baa  served  many  years  as  a  sole  Indi- 
vidual rsspcmslble  for  the  Journal's  (Ameri- 
can Annals  of  the  Deaf)  policy  regarding  af- 
fairs of  dreulatlon,  editorial  content,  and 
public  relations. 

His  humanitarian  and  academic  Infiuence 
throughout  the  years  has  resulted  In  the 
growth  of  this  publication  .  .  .  His  numer- 
ous speeches,  publications  and  personal 
presentations  have  won  for  him  Intema- 
tlmial  acknowledgment  as  a  most  outstand- 
ing contributor  for  the  advancement  of  the 


Powrie  Vaux  Doctor  will  be  remem- 
bered for  hte  personal  warmth,  his  sensi- 
tivity to  the  feelings  of  deaf  people  and 
hte  dedication  to  the  education  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  deaf. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP  DIS- 
ABLED AMERICAN  VETERANS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  thte  opportunity  to  Join 
Senator  Habtkx  and  Senator  Truucond 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  157. 
which  commemorates  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  the  Dteabled  American  Veter- 
ans. 

After  World  War  I.  the  Nation  wanted 
to  forget  the  terrible  price  it  had  paid 
to  defend  the  freedom  of  the  world.  The 
battlefields  were  in  dtetant  lands.  But  for 
over  300,000  disabled  veterans,  the  fight 
had  Just  begun.  These  veterans  returned 
home  to  find  that  their  country  was  not 
prepared  to  provide  them  with  adequate 
health  care,  rehabilitation  services,  and 
training  programs.  The  Nation  wanted  to 
forget,  but  these  veterans  were  not  will- 
ing to  be  forgotten.  During  thte  trying 
period,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
was  founded  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Since  1920,  the  DAV  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Since  World  War  I, 
our  Nation  has  been  called  upon  to  de- 
fend itself  and  its  interests  in  World 
War  n,  the  Korean  war,  and  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  More  than  1  million  American 
men  have  paid  the  highest  price — 
death — in  the  military  service  to 'guar- 
antee the  life  and  liberty  of  others.  We 
can  never  repay  those  who  have  died,  ex- 
cept through  our  renewed  dedication  to 
work  for  a  peaceful  and  free  world.  But 
millions  more  have  suffered  wounds  and 
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diseases  during  their  wartime  mflitary 
service.  Today  more  than  2  million  veter- 
ans have  some  form  of  dlsiUrilUy  recog- 
nized by  the  Veterans'  Admintetration. 

In  1932,  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans was  chartered  by  Congress  to  work 
for  the  improvement  of  health,  educa- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  employment 
opportunities  for  disabled  veterans,  their 
widows,  and  their  dependents.  The  DAV 
te  the  only  veterans  organization  dedi- 
cated solely  to  itssteting  the  veteran  who 
has  been  wounded  or  disabled  in  the 
service  of  hte  country. 

The  membership  of  the  DAV  now 
exceeds  30,000.  There  are  over  1,900 
local  chapters  across  our  Nation.  The 
core  of  the  program  of  the  DAV  te  a 
staff  of  over  150  trained  and  accredited 
national  service  ofBcers  located  in  every 
Veterans'  Admintetration  regional  office 
in  all  50  States.  These  national  officers, 
who  are  fully  paid  by  the  DAV,  render 
free  service  to  all  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents  in  processing  their 
claims,  whether  the  applicant  te  a  mem- 
ber of  the  DAV  or  not.  The  cost  of  thte 
free  service  in  1969,  for  example,  ex- 
ceeded $2  million.  During  the  htetory  of 
the  organization,  these  service  officers 
have  handled  over  8  million  cases. 

The  DAV  has  been  ever  conscious  of 
the  needs  of  the  dteabled  veteran.  It  has 
constantly  sought  necessary,  equitable, 
and  Just  legtelation  on  behalf  of  the 
vetersm.  Its  local  chapters  have  under- 
taken such  worthy  projects  as  scholar- 
8bit>  funds  for  the  dependents  of  disabled 
veterans.  Boy  Scout  troops  for  handi- 
capped boys,  and  relief  fimds  for  the 
victims  of  natural  disasters. 

I  find  it  truly  difficult  to  adequately 
express  my  sincere  admiration  for  thte 
organization  and  its  members.  These 
men  have  a  quiet  courage  which  has  en- 
abled them  to  continue  living,  to  over- 
come their  handicaps  to  lead  useful  and 
productive  lives,  and  to  fight  for  their 
dignity  and  self-respect  long  after  the 
fighting  of  the  battlefields  are  distant 
memories.  These  men  exemplify  the 
essence  of  the  American  heritage. 


JAILED  CHIU>REN 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  100,000 
children  under  18  are  locked  up  in  Jaite 
each  year.  Thte  practice  te  condemned 
universally  as  not  only  being  harmful  to 
children  emotionally,  morally,  and  often 
physically,  but  also  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  unnecessary.  In  at  least  18 
States  there  are  laws  which  prohibit 
putting  children  in  Jail.  Yet,  they  are 
violated  (m  a  widespread  scale. 

A  recent  article  by  John  J.  Downey, 
of  the  staff  of  the  Youth  Develoianent 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Adminte- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  documents 
bow  widespread  the  practice  Is  and  how 
unnecessary.  Hte  premise  te  a  simple  (me: 
"Children  do  not  be  long  In  JaU." 

He  proposes  guidelines  and  altema- 
ttves  to  thte  practice,  whldi  I,  as  dialr- 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Dellnqntn<ar,  believe  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  public 
officials.  Federal.  State,  and  local,  who 
have  anything  to  do  wtth  the  continua- 
tion of  thte  abhorrent  practice. 

Mr.  Downey  concludes  hte  artide  en- 


titled "Why  Children  Are  in  Jail  and 
How  To  Keep  Them  Out"  by  stating: 

If  Jailing  children  Is  to  be  stopped,  there 
must  exist  the  firm  conviction  that  JaU  Is 
no  place  for  a  child — a  conviction  followed 
up  with  the  enaotment  of  apprc^rlate  legis- 
lation, the  establishment  of  sound  court 
pedicles  for  admission  to  detention,  the  de- 
velopment of  local  arrangements  for  ahtitn 
care,  and  the  provision  of  local  48-hour  hold- 
over facilities.  Children  can  be  kept  out  of 
JaU  where  there  Is  a  will  to  keep  them  out. 

I  could  not  agree  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Downey's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors, 
as  follows: 

Wht  Chujaen  Asx  nr  Jau.  and  How  To 
Thxk  Out 


(By  John  Downey) 

Every  year  In  this  country,  100,000  children 
under  18  are  locked  up  In  JaUs,  according  to 
estimates  of  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency.'  Jail  detention  Is  not  only 
harmful  to  chUdren  emotionally  and  morally, 
and  thus  likely  to  produce  further  delin- 
quency, but  it  iB  also  unnecessary.  In  fact, 
many  children  who  are  held  In  Jail  do  not 
need  to  be  detained  at  all. 

During  the  past  7  years,  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau has  studied  18.000  cases  of  children  m 
JaU  and  the  police  and  court  practloee  that 
put  them  there.  These  studies  show  that — 

1.  m  spite  of  State  laws  apparently  In- 
tended to  protect  children  "from  the  evils  of 
Jail,"  most  such  laws  and  the  ways  they  are 
administered  do  not  keep  children  out  ot 
Jail. 

3.  Most  children  held  In  JaU  do  not  need  to 
be  locked  up  anyin^ere.  They  sre  unneces- 
sarily confined  for  many  reasons.  Including 
the  use  of  Jail  for  punishment  or  "treat- 
ment," poor  court  pollclee  In  relation  to  the 
detention  of  children  picked  up  for  delin- 
quent behavior,  and  the  lack  of  open  shelter 
care  facllltlee  for  children  who  need  tempo- 
rary care,  but  not  secure  ctistody,  while 
awaiting  disposition  of  their  casea. 

3.  Of  the  children  In  JaU  who  do  need  se- 
cure detention,  many  require  It  for  only  a 
day  or  two. 

4.  Even  the  assumption  of  req>onslblllty 
for  detention  by  the  State,  through  the  pro- 
vision of  regional  detention  faculties,  does 
not  keep  chUdren  out  of  Jail. 

Theee  findings  strongly  suggest  that  chU- 
dren can  be  kept  out  of  JaU,  even  In  a  smaU 
county,  by  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  laws  prohibiting  the  bedding  of  chUdren  In 
JaU,  by  establishing  sound  court  poUdee  for 
admission  of  chUdren  to  detention,  by  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  open  shelter  care  of 
children  accused  of  delinquency  who  need 
such  care,  and  by  establishing  fadUtlss  for 
holding  children  up  to  48  hours  who  need  se- 
cure custody  locally  untU  other  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  them. 

The  Children's  Bureau  Investigated  the 
18,000  oasss  of  ChUdren  In  JaU  In  the  course 
of  33  studlee  of  detention  praotloes.  Eight  of 
thsse  studlee  were  statewide;  two  ware 
studies  of  State  regloos,  embracing  eight 
counties;  and  18  were  studies  of  Individual 
counties.  In  aU,  the  studies  looked  Into  the 
detention  needs  and  practices  In  979  Juvenile 
court  Jurisdictions  covering  964  counties  in 
18  Statea.  In  1060,  these  364  counties  bad  a 
total  population  of  17,894,410.  High  density 
population  areas  were  not  proportionately 
represented  In  these  situdles.  Because  most 
large  cities  contain  detention  booMs,  deim- 
quent  chUdren  are  less  Uktfy  to  be  brtd  U 
JaU  In  such  areas. 

The  studies  reoerded  the  drcumstanoes 
surrounding  eaeh  child's  JaU  dsteatlon.  In- 
olodlng  tbe  offense  Utat  led  to  bis  apprehen- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


slon,  the  length  of  stay,  and  tbe  ehUd's  dss- 
tlnatlon  upon  release,  all  faoton  bearing  oa 
the  necessity  for  detention.  The  studies  also 
locdced  Into  the  laws  and  praetlcaa  under 
which  tbe  chUdren  were  admitted  to  JaU  and 
the  reasons  given  by  the  local  authorities  for 
putting  them  there.  Because  of  the  vazla- 
tlons  In  availability  of  Information  among 
the  Jurisdictions  covered,  the  recording  on 
all  the  factors  of  Interest  was  not  complete 
for  aU  Jurisdictions.  However,  suffldent  data 
were  recorded  to  reveal  why  children  are 
being  placed  In  JaU  and  to  Indicate  what 
action  IB  needed  to  end  this  practice. 

In  thlB  article,  the  term  "delinquent"  wUl 
refer  to  the  child  who  Is  alleged  delinquent 
as  well  as  to  the  chUd  who  has  been  adjudi- 
cated as  delinquent.  'T>etentlon"  means  the 
temporary  care  of  chUdren  In  secure  custody 
pending  court  disposition.  "Shelter"  means 
the  temporary  care  of  chUdren  in  pbysloally 
unreetrlotlng  faculties  pending  court  dis- 
position. 

A    QTTXSnOK    or   LBOALITT 

A  review  of  the  laws  concerned  with  Juve- 
nile offenders  In  the  18  States  in  which  thea* 
studies  were  made  reveals  an  apparent  In- 
tent to  keep  children  out  of  Jail,  for  they 
all  contained  a  phrase  like  "no  chUd  shaU 
be  held  In  any  JaU,  poUce  lockup.  .  .  ."  This 
phrase,  however.  Is  usually  foUowed  by  a 
qualifying  phrase  such  as  "unices  ordered  by 
the  court,"  or  "unless  they  are  held  In  quar- 
ters separate  and  apart  from  any  adiUt . . . ." 
Such  a  qualifying  phrase  provides  the  loop- 
hole through  which  chUdren  can  be  legaUy 
placed  In  JaU. 

In  several  of  the  18  States,  however,  the 
law  clearly  prohibits  placing  children  under 
14  years  of  age  In  JaU.  In  one  of  these  18 
States,  ehUdren  \mder  16  cannot  legaUy  be 
put  in  JaU.  Even  In  these  States,  however, 
the  studies  show  that  the  law  Is  often  Ignored 
and  ChUdren  under  the  permitted  age  are 
held  In  JaU. 

Furthermore,  the  studies  show  that  many 
of  tbe  ehUdren  held  In  JaU  are  not  afforded 
the  rl^t  of  due  process.  They  are  placed  in 
JaU  by  law  enforcement  or  probation  offloers 
and  later  released  without  ever  having  s 
petition  fUed  with  the  court  In  their  behalf 
or  without  ever  having  a  hearing  In  court. 

WAS  DRXHTION  NSGCBSASTr 

The  ohUdrwi's  offenses.  The  offense  that 
has  led  to  tbe  chUd's  apprehension  gives  an 
IndloatloQ  ot  tbe  severity  of  aggression  or  re- 
bellion m  his  behavior  and  at  vbether  or  not 
he  may  be  a  danger  to  himself  or  others. 
WhUe  the  offense  should  never  be  the  scde 
factor  In  the  decision  to  detain  a  chUd,  It 
should  certainly  bear  much  weight  In  that 
dedslon. 

The  ChUdran's  Bureau  obtained  data  on 
the  apadflc  offensee  of  9,177  JaUed  obUdrmi. 
Less  than  4  peroanrt  were  "offenses  'g*'''"^ 
persons,"  such  as  assault  or  robbery.  On  ths 
other  band,  slightly  over  41  percent  consisted 
of  acts  that  would  not  have  been  notations 
of  law  If  committed  by  an  adult — running 
away  from  home,  truancy,  curfew  violation, 
possession  or  drinking  of  slcoh<dlc  bevwsgss, 
and  "ungovemabUlty."  (See  table  1.) 

Runaways,  It  Is  true,  need  to  be  htM  until 
they  can  be  returosd  to  their  parents.  Soma 
of  the  ChUdren  caUed  "ungovernable"  oMy 
need  emergency  shelter  care.  Since  these 
ogsnssa  are  not  singed  oiot  In  tbe  data,  any 
specific  conoinstons  as  to  be  extent  of  un- 
nessssaiy  dstsntlan  cannot  be  drawn  tross 
these  figures.  However,  tbe  low  figure  on 
offenses  against  parsons  Indloates  that  rerf 
few  of  the  chUdren  wbo  were  htid  In  JaU 
oould  be  oonsMerad  "daagsroua.**  And  tha 
high  figure  on  chUdren  JaUed  In  faeUltlea 
for  adult  offenders  who  If  they  had  been 
adtdts  oould  not  even  have  been  arrested  for 
thslr  offtaass  suggests  an  ircolo  discrimina- 
tion against  JuvenUes. 

Length  ot  stay.  Bow  long  a  obUd  te  bald  In 
JsU  Shads  some  Ugbt  on  bow  nsoeasary  It  was 
to  oooflas  bla  m  tbe  flzat  place,  for  a  oblld 
wbo  te  a  danger  to  himself  or  dtbns  te  not 
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Uktfy  to  b*  rtfMMd  prior  to  »  eourt  hawing 
Qza«M  be  Is  to  be  wnored  to  anotlter  jutle- 
ttotKm. 

The  Chlldren'B  Bureau  obtained  <Uta  on 
tern  lone  18340  chUdz«n  wet*  held  In  Jea. 
Mare  than  70  peroeot  vera  held  S  day*  or  leai. 
(Bee  table  3.) 

Two  daye  or  I«as  U  an  appropriate  length 
at  time  to  btrfd  oblldren  In  eecure  custody 
who  are  to  be  returned  to  other  Jurttdlotloaa, 
■ueh  ae  out-oC-oounty  and  out-of-state  run- 
away! or  parole  Tlolatora.  But  being  htf  d  In 
■eeure  euetody  at  all  hardly  aeexpe  appro- 
priate for  Children  who  can  be  safely  sent 
home  to  their  parents  or  someone  tise  In  the 
local  oomsnimty  in  a  day  or  two.  When  chil- 
dren oan  be  released  after  such  a  short  stay 
In  Jail,  the  neoeaslty  at  having  looked  them 
iq>  at  all  la  open  to  quaetlon. 

These  figures  ^ow  that  even  if  all  the 
Jailed  children  hod  required  secure  ciutody. 
70  percent  of  them  could  have  been  kept  out 
of  Jau  If  facilities  for  h<ddlng  children  se- 
eurely  up  to  48  hours  had  been  avallaUe 
locally. 

TABU  L-OFFENSES  OF  9,177  CNILOREN  IN  JAIL 


Typirf 


NsMb*rof 

chMrtn 

9,177 


PMCtnt 
100 


OffwiMt  sgilost  parsons 341         3.1 

ORtnsts  apinst   property  and  olhar 

vIoWlons  of  tew 5,011        54.6 

Acts  that  iMsM  not  k«  vioMi«m  of  ls« 

if  eonramad  by  i«  adult. S,tU       4L6 

TABLE  2.— LENGTH  OF  STAY  IN  JAIL  FOR  15,940  CHtLOREN 


L««aialtlsr(dsy«) 


Number  of 

cblldran 

15,940 


Ptrcant 
100 


i.  days  or  l«ss.. 
J  days  or  mot*. 


11.149 
4,692 


70.4 
29.6 


Destination  on  release.  Howerer,  Informa- 
tion obtained  on  the  children's  destination  on 
rtf ease  from  Jail  strongly  suggeeta  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  children  needed 
aeoure  custody  for  even  a  short  time.  The 
Children's  Bureau  obtained  data  on  the  dae- 
tlnatlon  of  14^80  of  the  ohUdren.  Of  theee 
tibUdren.  8,789  w«m  returned  to  other  Jurls- 
dlatlona,  Local  authorltloa  dlq>oaed  of  the 
other  11,887  oaaes.  Of  those  whose  oaaes  were 
handled  locally,  about  80  percent  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  In  the  oconmunlty.  (See 
table  8.) 

In  addition  to  children  who  must  be  htid 
for  other  Jurisdictions,  those  children  most 
Ukdy  to  require  secure  detention  after  b<dng 
picked  up  for  delinquent  behavior  are  the 
extrsmely  aggieaslve  youngsters  who  may 
oontmue  making  trouble  If  rrt eased  to  the 
community.  One  would,  therefore,  expect  to 
and  that  a  hl^  prop«»tlon  of  Jailed  children 
had  on  release  been  removed  tram  the  oom- 
munlty  through  commitment  to  State  agen- 
cies or  Institutions  by  local  court  action  or 
had  been  tranafarred  to  adult  oourta  for  trial. 
However,  the  flgurss  show  that  only  about  90 
percent  at  the  children  whose  cases  were  han- 
dled locally  had  been  committed  to  agencies 
or  Instltnttona  or  transferred  to  adult  courts. 

AOIiXSaiOK   TO    OXTKNTIOM 

A  fiomparlaon  of  court  policies  In  83  of  the 
as  areas  stodled  showed  that  fewer  children 
were  Jailed  In  areas  where  the  oourte  aasr- 
clsed  control  of  the  artmtsslnn  of  children 
to  JaiL  (One  of  the  Statee  studied  waa 
omitted  from  the  comparison  beeauae  of  the 
wide  vaUatton  of  dstantlon  praotloes  wtthln 
Its  asveral  ootut  Jurlsdletlons.)  In  U  of  the 
areas.  poUoe  had  put  chUdran  In  Jan  without 
making  any  contact  with  the  court  or  the 
probation  offlosr.  Although  thass  araaa  oon- 
tatnad  only  36  percent  of  the  total  pf?pulBt«T^ 
of  the  33  araaa  (aooordlng  to  the  1900  osn- 
sos),  th^  had  47  psroent  of  the  Jan  admls- 
tfons  of  ohndrsn.  In  the  10  ether  areas— with 
T*  pvoent  of  the  total  population  trat  aUy 


88  percent  of  the  Jail  detentions — the  pcdloe 
w«sa  required  to  dbeek  with  coiut  authorltlee 
before  putting  any  child  Into  Jan. 

TABLE  X-4>ESTI  NATION  ON  RaEASE  FIOM  JAIL  OF  11,397 
CHILOKEN  WHOSE  CASES  WERE  DISPOSED  OF  LOCAUY 


Numbtrof 
Dtttination  ehildran    Parcsnt 

SMthosMorothMwiasltflinooMnuBity..        9L&2        90.9 
S«irt  to  eerractioMl  imUtulien  or  tram- 
tarrad  10  adsM  court 2,175        19.1 


TotaL. 


11,397 


100 


In  10  of  the  arees  studied,  one  or  more  of 
the  court  offldals  req>onslble  for  screening 
children  for  detention  reported  that  they 
often  sent  children  to  JaU  as  punishment 
even  though  the  children  did  not  need  se- 
cure custody.  In  one  State  some  of  the  Judges 
had  such  little  confidence  In  the  rehabilita- 
tive ability  of  the  Stete  training  school  for 
delinquents  that  they  preforred  holding  a 
child  In  Jail  for  a  period  of  time  to  com- 
mitting him  to  the  school. 

The  »ytiit«m<Mi  of  a  detention  home  did 
not  always  keep  children  out  of  JaU.  In  four 
of  the  counties  studied,  detention  homes 
ware  available  but  the  courts  were  holding 
children  In  Jail  by  choice.  In  three  of  these 
ooxmtles,  the  detention  homes  were  not 
equipped,  from  the  standpoint  of  program, 
building,  or  staff,  to  handle  the  kind  of 
troublesome  adolescent  who  needs  detention. 
In  the  fourth  county,  children  were  routinely 
placed  In  JaU  before  bting  sent  to  the  deten- 
tion home. 

Children  were  also  In  JaU— 3300  of  them — 
In  the  two  States  studied  that  operated  re- 
gional detention  systems.  They  were  put 
there  by  the  court's  choice,  through  routine 
admleslon  practices,  or  to  await  placement 
In  the  regional  detention  home. 

The  first  step  toward  eliminating  the  Jail- 
ing of  children  Is  the  enactment  of  laws  that 
would  not  only  prohibit  this  practice  but 
would  also  assure  the  proper  use  of  detention 
or  shelter  care.  Where  necessary,  the  stat- 
utea  should  be  complemented  by  appropriate 
court  rules  and  poUdee.  Together,  the  law. 
court  rules,  and  policies  should  provide— 

1.  Criteria  for  admission.  A  chUd  taken  Into 
custody  should  not  be  placed  In  detention 
or  shelter  care  unless  such  care  Is  requrled 
to  protect  the  person  and  propwty  of  others 
or  of  the  child,  the  ohlld  Is  likely  to  leave 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  the  ohlld 
has  no  parents,  guardian,  or  other  person 
able  to  care  for  him  and  return  him  to  the 
court  when  required. 

3.  Procedure  to  be  followed.  The  law  en- 
forcement offloa,  who  takaa  the  child  Into 
custody  should  immediately:  (a)  release  the 
child  to  his  parente.  guardian,  or  custodian 
upon  their  promise  to  bring  the  ohlld  before 
the  court  when  requested  unices  his  place- 
ment In  detention  or  shelter  care  seems  to 
be  required  for  his  own  or  others'  protection: 
(b)  take  the  child  to  the  court  or  place  of 
detention  or  ahelter  dealgnated  by  the  court 
and  Immediately  give  written  notice  of  this 
action  and  the  reason  for  It  to  a  jwrent,  guar- 
dian, or  other  custodian  of  the  child  as  well 
as  to  ths  court. 

When  a  child  Is  taken  to  a  court  or  place 
of  detention,  ths  probation  oOoer  should  re- 
vtew  the  request  for  detention  before  admis- 
sion and  should  raleass  ths  ohlld  unless  de- 
tention isnscessary. 

If  ths  child  is  not  so  relesssd,  a  petition 
for  court  action  In  behalf  of  the  child  should 
be  filed  within  94  hours.  A  hearing  on  the 
necessity  for  detention  should  bs  held  within 
34  hours  after  the  pstitlon  is  flisd.  Unless 
the  oourt  finds  that  tits  child's  detention  Is 
rsqulred.   It   should  order   his    Immediate 


children  referred  by  the  Uw  enforcement 
officers. 

4.  A  prohibition  against  Jailing  chlldrsn. 
Ths  leglslatfon  should  set  a  date  after  whi«h 
the  placement  of  chlldrsn  In  JaU  would  bs 
ahsolutsly  prohlUtsd.  This  date  would  allow 
a  short  Interval  for  ths  provision  of  appro- 
priate faoiUttea  for  the  temporary  care  of 
delinquent  ''*«<i«*Tifm 


8.  Twenty-four  hour  lnt4ika.  The  court 
Intake  oOoar  abould  bs  avallabls  on  a  94- 
hoor  basis  stthsr  on  duty  at  the  court,  tha 
dsslgnatsd  plaos  of  detention,  or  on  call— to 
authorlBS  ths  dstantlon.  ahaltar,  or  rslasas  cf 


^Mdflc  figures  on  how  many  chlldrsn 
needed  shelter  care  rather  than  secure  cxis- 
tody  whUe  awaiting  disposition  of  their  cases 
are  not  available  from  the  ChUdren's  Bureau 
studies.  However,  the  need  for  facilities  to 
provide  this  type  of  care  waa  so  obvious  in 
many  of  the  communities  under  study  that 
recommendations  for  their  establishment 
wsra  contained  in  18  of  the  38  studies.  In  New 
Tork  Stete,  where  there  are  about  38  facul- 
ties for  shelter  care,  the  communities  operat- 
ing them  have  ezpierlenced  a  noticeable  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  chUdren  In  secure 
detention.' 

A  shelter  home  differs  from  a  detention  fa- 
cility in  having  no  security  feattires  such 
as  locked  rooms  and  barred  windows.  It  can 
be  a  group  home  owned  by  a  social  agency 
such  as  the  county  welfare  depttrtment  and 
operated  by  a  salaried  staff;  or  It  can  be  a 
foster  famUy  home  subsidized  with  a  flat 
monthly  fee  for  the  foster  parente'  services, 
plus  board  for  each  child  on  a  per  diem  basis. 
In  either  case,  the  shelter  home  should  be 
reserved  ezcltislvely  for  temporary  care  and 
should  be  refuly  to  accept  children  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  A  foster  famUy 
home  should  be  limited  to  caring  for  no  more 
than  six  chUdren  at  a  time;  a  group  home,  to 
no  more  than  13. 

While  such  shelter  faculties  are  not  secure 
lockups,  the  chUdren  they  serve  are  oft«i 
dUBcult  to  handle.  They  need  care  from  un- 
derstanding adulte  who  can  involve  them  In 
constructive  activities  and  who  are  capable 
of  providing  close  supervision  to  a  child  when 
he  is  upset,  even  if  this  means  steylng  up 
with  him  at  night.  Adequate  compensation 
and  provision  for  relief  personnel  are  necee- 
sary  to  keep  the  group  homes  staffed  aind 
the  subsidized  foster  families  wUllng  to  con- 
tinue in  a  task  that  provldae  few  of  the  satis- 
factions of  long-term  foster  care. 

Provision  for  the  temporary  shelter  care  of 
children  picked  up  by  the  poUce  is  necessary 
even  where  there  Is  an  adequate  detention 
home.  Such  provision  can  be  made  on  a  small 
or  large  scale,  depending  oa  the  size  of  the 
community. 

HOLDOVXS    TACnjTXXS 

A  faculty  providing  secure  custody  for  ap- 
prehended children  for  no  more  than  2  da3rs 
can  allow  the  court  reasonable  time  either  to 
dispose  of  the  case  or  to  make  arrangemente 
other  than  JaU  for  the  chUd.  Such  a  faculty 
Is  needed  In  every  community  where  a  de- 
tention home  Is  not  readUy  aoceeslble.  It  can 
be  in  a  separate  buUdlng  or  In  a  building 
used  for  other  puri>oeee,  but  never  In  a  JaU. 

Because  the  chUdren  In  ite  charge  stey 
for  such  a  short  time,  the  local  holdover  fa- 
cility does  not  have  to  i»ovlde  space  for 
large-muscle  activity  as  does  a  detention 
boms,  which  may  hold  cAilldran  ssvsral 
weeks.  Further,  since  in  most  Instanoea  a 
holdover  faculty  contains  very  few  children 
at  any  one  time,  the  children  can  be  under 
constant  supervision.  Thus,  whUe  keeping 
the  faculty  locked  is  important,  there  Is  not 
the  asms  used  for  the  type  cf  construction 
and  equipment  required  In  a  regtUar  deten- 
tion home  to  prevent  a  clUld  from  hurting 
himself  or  others. 

In  Utah,  local  holdover  faollltiss  are  being 
developed  throughout  the  Stoto.  The  Utah 
Department  of  PnhUc  Welfare  has  'eytab- 
llabed  wrttten  detention  standards  with  4S- 
hoor  holdover  fSdlltlsa  rtaatgnated  as  "Typs 
O."  *  So^  faolUtiea  ars  already  In  operation 
In  Cedar  City,  St.  Osocffa.  and  FMos  and  oas 

Vootnotas  at  end  of  arttds. 
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Is  under  oonstruetlon  In  Logan.  Oenarally. 
theae  faoUltiaa  have  from  four  to  six  Indi- 
vidual aieeplng  rooms,  a  day  room,  a  abower 
room,  and  a  supervisor's  offios.  Ka6h  facility 
contains  a  refrigerator  and  stove  for  prepar- 
ing sna^a  and  meals  for  newly  admitted 
ChUdren.  •  •  * 

Sometimaa  auoh  holdover  faculties  for 
ChUdren  are  provided  for  In  new  buUdlnga 
ccmstruoted  to  house  other  activities.  For 
exanq>le.  In  Cedar  City,  Utah,  the  holdover 
facility  Is  In  the  basement  of  a  new  county 
hospital;  In  St.  George,  It  is  In  the  basement 
of  a  new  county  oOce  buUdlng.  When  a 
holdover  faculty  U  located  In  an  Institution 
caring  for  other  people.  It  is  Important  that 
the  ChUdren  be  kept  In  separate  quarters  oat 
of  sight  and  hearing  of  these  other  people. 

In  a  smaU  community,  a  secure  holdover 
faculty  for  chUdren  may  not  always  be  In 
use,  thus  posing  a  problem  of  stafllng.  In 
TTtsh,  the  problem  hss  been  solved  by  em- 
ploying a  couple  In  each  community  on  a 
standby  basis.  Kaoh  couple  Is  paid  a  monthly 
salary  and  Is  caUed  to  the  faculty  for  duty 
when  ChUdren  are  placed  there. 

A  local  48-hour  holdover  faculty  Is  not  a 
substitute  for  a  detention  home  that  can 
provide  secure  care  for  chUdren  for  as  long 
as  8  weelu,  if  necessary.  Risks  are  Involved 
in  operating  a  short-term  faculty  unless 
such  a  detention  h(»ne  Is  available  some- 
where In  the  Stete  to  which  ohUdren  who 
need  to  be  held  longer  can  be  transferred. 
If  a  regular  detention  home  Is  not  available, 
the  court  wUl  be  forced  to  make  a  di^Kialtton 
of  ChUdren  in  the  local  faculty's  care  within 
48  hours.  When  the  chUd  Is  well  known  to 
the  oourt,  this  should  be  sufficient  time  for 
a  wise  decision.  In  other  cases,  however,  a 
quick  disposition  Isefore  the  probation  ofll- 
cer  has  been  able  to  complete  his  study  is 
risky.  A  child  may  be  released  to  the  oom- 
munity  who  is  not  ready  for  community  Uv- 
Ing  and  another  chUd  may  be  unneoeasarUy 
committed  to  a  Stete  Institution.  However, 
even  when  a  regular  detention  home  is  not 
avaUable,  the  estebllshment  of  a  local  facu- 
lty for  holding  ^Uldren  securely  up  to  48 
hours  oan  eliminate  the  t»<|<"g  of  chUdren. 

If  Jailing  ChUdren  Is  to  be  stopped,  there 
must  exist  the  firm  conviction  that  JaU  Is 
no  place  for  a  chUd — a  conviction  foUowed 
up  with  the  enactment  of  appropriate  leg- 
islation, the  estebllshment  of  sound  court 
policies  for  admission  to  detention,  the  de- 
velopment of  local  arrangemente  for  shelter 
care,  and  the  provision  of  local  48-hour  hold- 
over faculties.  ChUdren  can  be  kept  out  of 
JaU  where  there  la  a  wlU  to  keep  them  out. 

rOOTHOTM 

>  National  OouncU  on  Crime  and  IMln- 
quency:  Corrections  In  the  United  Stetes: 
a  survey  for  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice. Crime  and  Delinquency,  January  1907. 

'Fox,  Bruce  B.:  JuvenUe  detention — the 
name  of  the  game.  Unpubllahed  paper  pre- 
sented at  the  Frederick  A  Moran  Memorial 
Institute,  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton. 
N.Y..  Jtine  38,  1909. 

•  Utah  Department  of  PubUc  Welfare:  Min- 
imum standards  of  care  for  the  detention  of 
ChUdren,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1901. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  FRED  DIXON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  South  CaroUns's  most  dlstlngxilahed 
college  professors  passed  awiy  on  July  10. 
A  native  of  Albany,  Oreg.,  Dr.  Fred  Dbum 
left  a  heritage  of  rich  Influence  In  the 
lives  of  the  many  students  he  taught 
Appointed  to  the  Political  Science  De- 
partment of  Converse  College  In  Spar- 
tanburg. S.C.,  Dr.  Dlzon  was  made  an 
associate  professor  In  19S9  and  a  full 
professor  In  1960  when  he  was  named 
head  of  the  departmoit. 

BiB  Interest  In  young  peoide  was  eri- 


denced  by  the  keen  oathuslasm  with 
which  he  a]n>roached  his  classes.  He  took 
his  stuttents  great  distances  to  observe 
firsthand  the  workings  of  government. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  his  political  sci- 
ence IMA  trips  to  Include  such  cities  as 
Columbia,  B.C..  Atlanta,  Qa..  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dr.  Dixon  was  a  public-spirited  leader 
who  wlU  be  missed  by  his  many  friends 
and  admirers.  He  served  as  vice-president 
of  the  Piedmont  Symposium  on  Wwld 
Affairs.  He  was  president  of  the  Spartan- 
burg Civitan  Club  and  a  former  district 
governor  of  that  organization.  His  Inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  elderly  persons  was 
expressed  through  his  service  as  chair- 
man of  the  Preretirement  Committee  of 
the  South  Catt)Una  Committee  on  Aging. 
At  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Spartanburg  Long-Range  Planning  Com- 
mittee. 

A  retired  Army  colcmel.  Dr.  Dlzon  serv- 
ed his  country  with  distinction  in  North 
Africa  and  Europe  during  World  War  n. 

Dr.  Dixon  was  a  personal  friend,  a  man 
for  whom  I  held  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration.  Our  State  was  fortunate  to 
have  had  his  services  and  his  influence 
during  the  years  he  was  with  us.  We 
share  with  his  family  a  sense  of  deep 
loss  at  his  passing. 

Mrs.  Thurmond  Joins  me  in  expressing 
our  sympathies  to  his  wife.  Mrs.  Laura 
Dixon;  to  his  son.  Fred  Dixon.  Jr..  of 
California;  and  to  his  dau^ter,  Mary 
Dixon,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  recounting  his 
death  and  background,  published  in  the 
July  U  and  July  13  issues  of  the  Spart- 
anburg Herald-Journal  of  Spartanburg, 
S.C.,  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioors, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  ^>artanburg  (S.C.)  Harald-Jour- 

nal,  July  11,  1971] 

FoaiacB  Convxasx  Paonssoa  Dias  or  Heaxt 

Atxacx 

Mn^o,  Mam.— Fred  Dlaon,  70.  husliand  of 
Mra.  Laura  Dixon  of  Beeohwood  Drive,  died 
Saturdiqr  in  BrownsvUle,  Maine,  as  a  result  of 
a  heart  attack. 

Native  of  Oregon;  he  was  a  graduate  of  ths 
Unlveraity  of  Cincinnati;  he  received  his 
Ph.  D.  from  the  Unlveraity  of  Vliginla;  he 
previously  worked  In  Ohio  for  several  firms; 
he  was  a  former  professor  and  chsdmMn  of 
the  dapartment  of  PoUtioal  Sotenoe  at  Con- 
verse CoUege  1989-70:  member  of  Middle 
East  Institute,  Anartwny  of  PoUtical  and 
Sodal  Sdenoe,  American  PoUtical  Science 
Association,  and  was  a  former  president  and 
dlstrlot  govamor  of  the  Spartanburg  Clvttan 
Qub;  chatrman  of  the  Preretirement  Com- 
mittee cf  the  8.C.  Commlttss  on  Aging;  ciff- 
rentiy  serving  as  Mialrman  of  the  Spartan- 
burg Long  lliange  Planning  Committee;  re- 
tired oolonal  in  the  Army. 

Also  surviving:  daug^tsr.  Miss  Mary  Dixon 
of  Boston.  Mass.;  son.  Fred  Jr.  of  Calif omla. 

Servloes  9:80  today  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  AiUngton,  Va. 

Larry  Funeral  Home,  MUo,  Maina, 

[nom  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald-Jour- 
nal, July  18, 1971] 
Foama  Comrxxsx  Paomaoa  Vbmd  Dizoir 

Dibs  xk  Manni 
Uao,  liiXHmr-ma  DtKoa,  nattva  of  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  and  profeaaor  amaritoa  of  ths  Fo- 
lltiosl  Solanoa  Dspartmant  of  Oonvaraa  Col- 
lags,  was  bDzlad  today  in  Arlington  Hational 
Cemstary,  AzUngtoo,  Va. 


Dlaon,  70,  huSband  of  Mrs.  Laura  Dlzon  of 
Beeohwood  Drive,  died  Saturday  In  Browna- 
vUle.  Maine,  as  a  result  of  a  heart  attack. 

Appointed  aaaodate  profeaaor  of  Polltieal 
Sdanoe  at  Oonverae  In  1989,  he  was  made  fuU 
profeesor  and  chairman  of  the  department 
in  1000.  He  received  his  MA.  In  eeooomlos 
from  the  Unlveraity  of  Cincinnati  and  his 
Ph.  D.  degree  at  the  University  of  Vlrlgnla  In 
PoUtioal  Solenoe.  In  1067  he  retired  from  the 
VA  Army  with  the  rank  of  cciaxM  after 
serving  In  North  Africa  and  Europe  during 
World  War  n. 

Prior  to  his  retirement  from  Converse  In 
1067,  he  made  a  study  tour  of  African  nationa 
which  have  emerged  poUtloaUy  and  eoonom- 
loaUy  alnoe  World  War  n  and  in  1986  was 
awarded  a  faculty  research  grant  by  the  col- 
lege for  WOTk  on  a  poUtical  biography  of  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thtirmond. 

Dr.  Dlzon  was  a  member  of  the  American 
PoUtioal  Science  Asan.,  the  Southern  Poat- 
loal  Sdenoe  Assn.,  Southern  Boonomlcs  Assn.. 
American  Academy  of  Social  and  PoUtioal 
Sdenoee  and  the  Middle  East  Institute.  He 
served  as  vice  prealdent  of  the  former  Pied- 
mont Symposium  on  World  Affairs,  waa  pree- 
ident  at  the  ^jMtrtanburg  Civitan  Club  and 
former  district  govemira-  of  that  oragnlzation. 
Also  chairman  of  the  Pre-retirement  Com- 
mittee of  the  S.C.  Committee  on  Aging.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chairman  of 
the  ^Murtanburg  Long  Range  Planning  Com- 
mittee. 

Also  surviving:  daughter.  Miss  Mary  Dlzon 
of  Boston,  Mass.;  son,  Fred  Jr.  of  California. 

Larry  Funeral  Home,  MUo,  Maine. 


DIGOINa  UP  MARYLAND'S  PAST 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  Maryland 
now  has  a  program  for  coordinated,  pro- 
fessional archeologlcal  research.  Tyler 
Bastlan,  the  State  archeologlst.  is  con- 
cerning himself  with  the  remains  of 
Maryland  of  about  6,000  years  ago.  He 
has  devoted  most  of  his  time  thus  far 
to  digging  UP  Indian  artifacts  in  an  ef- 
fort to  recover  and  preserve  Maryland's 
heritage. 

An  article  in  the  Evening  Star,  "IMs- 
glng  Up  Maryland's  Past"  by  Joy  Asch- 
enbach  discusses  the  new  program  and 
its  archeologlst  as  set  up  by  the  Mary- 
land antiquities  law  of  1968. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  Ur.  Bas- 
tlan's  work  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioord. 
as  follows: 

Dnxmra  XJr  Msavijun's  Paar 
(By  Joy  Aachsnbaeh) 

Tyler  J.  WasWan  digs  up  Maryland  for  a 
Uvlng. 

The  84-year-old  sandy-hatred  Mldwestem- 
er  Is  the  first  stete  acheologUt— a  little 
known  Job  created  by  the  Maryland  An- 
tiquities Law  of  1968. 

Burled  amid  xaapB  and  tiharte  in  a  window- 
less,  closet-like  office  at  Baltimore's  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  he  Is  almost  aa  Obsoure 
aa  ths  prehlstorio  era  he  la  seeking  to  un- 
cover. 

"How  did  you  know  I  existed?"  he  quickly 
saks  a  visitor.  "No  one  has  heard  about  me." 

When  the  position  was  ereatsd.  he  said, 
"the  state  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  It." 
so,  oflldaUy.  Bastlan  and  his  8S3,800-a-ysar 
budget,  ons  raasar^  aasistant  and  tha  equip- 
ment are  part  of  ths  Maryland  Oeoioglad 
Survsy. 

iBOUBAMBs  or  nsBs 

Tlw  reason:  nksra  la  almost  no  precedent 
for  ooordlnatsd  professional  archeology  in 
Maryland. 

"Ttis  last  time  It  was  done  Just  befors  the 
tom  of  ths  oentnry  when  ths  Smithsonian 
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Inctltutlon  undertook  some  ezc«vation  Along 
the  Potomac  Rtrer  In  southern  Marylanil," 
Bastiftnuld. 

BMtUn  la  not  jnlmArUy  tnt««*t«d  la  tSarj- 
Und'a  temlllAr  OoUmlAl  pMt.  With  this  ez- 
perl«noe  In  the  arcifaeology  of  Indbuia  and  ■ 
master's  degree  from  the  TTnlTsrstty  of  TTtkh, 
he  Is  looking  for  the  remftlns  of  what  was 
Maryland  In  8,000  .  .  .  8,000  .  .  .  10,000  B.C. 

"The  first  thing  Z  did  was  walk  the  State's 
highway  construction  routes."  Bastlan  said. 

Along  the  new  Interstate  Boote  86  near 
BeltsTllle  In  Prliice  Georges  County,  burled 
a  couple  of  feet,  he  found  the  remains  of  What 
was  probably  an  Indian  campsite  In  3,000  to 
S.OOO  B.C.  There  were  some  quartz  and 
quartElte  dart  points,  spear  points  and  scrap- 
pers. 

This  fall,  BasUan  goes  to  western  Oarrstt 
County,  less  than  five  mllee  from  the  West 
Virginia  border,  to  exeavate  a  large  Shawnee 
Indian  Tillage,  a  portion  of  which  lies  In  the 
path  of  the  National  Preeway. 

CKWTUimM-OLD    COEN 

"We  dont  know  historically  who  was  in 
Maryland  before  the  Sbawnees  who  came  In 
the  late  1600s."  he  said.  The  archeologlcal 
surrey  of  the  f o\ir-acre  site  will  be  paid  for  by 
the  Maryland  Administration  under  a  new 
program  of  preeerring  the  state  heritage. 

His  first  major  ezcavaitlon.  which  took  four 
months  to  complete  with  volimteer  help,  was 
at  a  five-acre  Indian  village  site  at  a  farm 
northefwt  of  Frederick. 

The  remains  Included  a  large,  well-fortlfled 
village — used  from  1,000  to  1,600  A  J). — the 
outlines  of  houses,  pottery  fragments,  char- 
red  com  seeds,  arrowheads,  storage  pits, 
graves  and  skeletons. 

Bastlan  said  he  has  recorded-^argely 
through  the  assistance  of  amateur  arche- 
ologsts  and  local  historians — the  locations  of 
about  1.000  ancient  si  tee,  mainly  on  the 
Bastem  Shore  and  in  Southern  and  Western 
Maryland. 

"That's  about  10  percent  of  what  probably 
exists,"  he  said. 

Eventtially,  he  said,  iie  hopes  to  have  real- 
dents  throughout  the  state  notify  him  about 
discoveries  and  to  have  construction  crews 
on  highway  and  bousing  projects  alert  him 
before  they  begin  bulldozing. 

As  a  central  clearinghouse  for  Bforyland 
archeology,  Bastlan  collects,  photographs  and 
catalogues  arUfaots  and  oompllae  data  on 
the  location  and  general  nature  of  the  sites. 
He  plans  to  report  on  his  finds  for  a  com- 
prehensive record  for  state's  past. 

Now,  an  the  artifacts  are  In  his  ofllee.  In 
cardboard  boxes,  classified  by  county  and 
piled  from  fioor  to  celling  because  there  is 
no  place  to  display  them.  "Maybe  in  a  few 
dscadas,"  ha  miA,  "Maryland  will  have  a  state 
museum." 


REFORMINO  THE  HIKER'S  ISLAND 
REFORMATORY 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  on  July  31 
the  Board  of  CorrectloD  of  the  city  of 
New  York  issued  a  report  oq  the  RUcer's 
Island  Reformatory  which  concluded 
"that  the  time  has  come  to  refonn  the 
reformatory." 

TUs  refcwmatory,  to  which  adoies- 
cetiit  between  the  aces  of  16  and  21.  as 
well  as  some  adults,  are  sentenced,  was 
sutaleeted  to  a  study  by  two  boards  of 
correction  task  forces  to  review  and 
evaluate  its  (v>eration8. 

The  report  is  a  damning  one. 

Among  the  findings  by  the  boards  of 
correction  were  the  following: 

First.  Althougii  there  are  almost  1,000 
prisoners  in  the  Biker's  Island  Reform- 
atory, the  vocational  training  program 
there  has  failed  to  oicocnpaas  the  vast 
majority  of  inmates. 

I  recently  visited  Hiker's  Island  and 
was  Infanned  XtuX  an  extremely  socoess- 


ful  manpower  development  and  training 
program  had  been  in  (q>eration  between 
1965  and  1968  but  has  not  been  funded 
for  over  2  years.  The  result  has  been 
that  over  $1  minion  in  equipment  and 
btmdings  including  a  fuU  multmth  offset 
printhur  shop,  welding  shop,  machinist 
shop,  and  shops  for  furniture  reflnish- 
ing  and  repairs  have  been  unused  even 
though  95  percent  of  its  graduates  were 
able  to  find  Jobs.  Tlie  recidivism  rate  of 
Its  graduates  was  an  astonishtngly  low 
22  percent  compared  to  the  average  of 
70  percent.  The  MDTA  program  was  due 
to  be  funded  again  on  July  19. 

In  the  meantime,  job  training  avail- 
alble  for  inmates  has  failed  miseraUy  to 
meet  the  need.  Considering  the  impor- 
tance pktced  on  job  training  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  rehabilitation,  the  lack 
<A  an  effective  program  is  singularly 
shortsighted.  The  class  openings  avadl- 
able  are  severely  limited;  the  funds  are 
meager.  For  example : 

Only  11  students  were  in  the  auto  body 
repair  and  servicing  shop  training  pro- 
gram, with  a  total  annual  budget  of  $250 
for  supplies; 

Twelve  students  in  a  barber  training 
program,  with  a  total  budget  of  $175; 

A  plumbing  shop  is  temporarily  closed 
because  its  instructor  has  been  assigned 
to  administrative  responsibilities; 

A  printing  shop  trains  students  to  use 
a  letter  press  that  is  no  longer  used  in 
the  industry: 

A  typing  program  has  eight  students 
although  it  could  be  easily  expanded  in 
numbers  and  ofQoe  training ; 

A  woodshop  lacks  wood  and  lumber,  as 
well  as  funds  to  supplement  the  meager 
supply. 

Second.  Tlie  lack  of  student  counseling 
and  ps3rchiatrlc  assistance  is  termed  by 
the  Board  of  Correction,  "appalling." 

Third.  Only  one-half  of  all  Inmates  un- 
der the  age  of  18  were  attending  the 
school  in  the  reformatory,  in  spite  of  a 
New  York  law  requiring  their  attendance. 

Fourth.  An  "Incentive  emplojrment 
program"  has  a  wage  scale  ranging  from 
3  to  10  cents  per  hour.  Students  must 
elect  whether  to  enroll  in  this  program 
rather  than  attending  school.  Since  the 
incentive  employment  orogram  is  the 
only  means  for  inmates  to  gain  funds  for 
cnmmlssaiy  purpoeee  such  as  cigarettes, 
cookies,  or  candy  bars,  it  is  clear  that  this 
program,  even  with  its  slave  labor  wage 
scale,  induces  teenagers  who  are  fimc- 
Uonal  Illiterates  not  to  go  to  school. 

Fifth.  Although  the  school  has  19  per- 
cent Puerto  Rican  students,  there  Is  no 
Puerto  Rican  teacher  although  one  of 
the  18  teachers  on  the  staff  does  speak 
^Mnlsh. 

Sixth.  In  a  survey  of  inmates  only  one- 
third  had  ever  seen  a  social  worker,  psy- 
chiatrist or  vocational  counselor.  Of 
those  who  had  seen  such  personnel,  a 
majority  had  encountered  them  by  "ac- 
cident" rather  than  by  being  informed 
of  thdr  availability. 

Seventli.  The  great  majority  of  the  in- 
mates had  never  used  the  library — ^many 
claimed  to  be  unaware  of  its  existence. 
Tliose  who  did  use  it  eomiAalned  of  the 
low  quality  of  the  bo<A8  and  materials. 

Eighth.  Almost  all  of  tbe  Inmatea  com- 
plained about  the  food,  n^iidi  was  gen- 
erally in-prnMured,  served  ooM  and  to  an 
unattractive  fashion.  Sometimes  it  was 


raw  or  half -cooked.  Much  of  the  cooking 
is  done  by  adolescoit  inmates,  not  Uy 
trained  professional  cooks. 

Ninth.  Many  inmates  complained  of 
the  commissary,  lliey  contended  it  did 
not  have  adequate  supplies  of  commis- 
sary food,  considering  the  numerous  com- 
idaints  of  the  regular  institutional  fare. 
There  were  no  cosmetics  for  teenagers 
with  skin  problems,  nor  were  there  any 
new^apers  and  magarinw  aimed  at  the 
sizable  black  peculation.  For  some  rea- 
s<m  the  oommissary  failed  to  carry  any 
filter  cigarettes,  although  this  was  a 
common  complaint. 

Tenth.  The  inmates  were  supposed  to 
have  two  sets  of  clothes.  However,  be- 
cause they  have  to  launder  them  in  a 
hand  sink,  and  there  was  only  one  iron 
in  most  units,  most  inmates  had  to  walk 
aroimd  in  wrinkled  and  sloppy  clothing 
which  they  deeply  resented. 

Eleventh.  Although  most  inmates  were 
desirous  of  more  recreational  time  and 
facilities  they  were  not  permitted  more 
than  1  or  3  hours  a  day  in  the  gym  and 
were  not  permitted  to  play  outside  unless 
there  was  very  warm  weather. 

Twelfth.  Narcotic  therapy  programs 
are  at  a  minlmimi.  In  an  instltntlon 
where  nearly  half  of  the  inmates  are  con- 
fined for  drug-reiated  crimes  this  lack,  in 
the  words  of  the  Board  of  Correction,  Is 
"incomprehensible."  There  is  not  even  a 
followup  to  make  sure  that  ell  adoles- 
cents leaving  the  reformatory  who  have 
bad  a  past  history  of  drug  abuse  would 
be  stewed  into  methadone  maintenance 
or  to  other  therapeutic  treatment. 

I  could  go  on  with  other  conclusians 
of  this  reix>rt,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  On 
Jxme  21, 1  visited  the  Adolescent  Remand 
Shelter  at  Hiker's  Island,  which  is  also 
under  the  same  Jurlsdlcti<m.  It  is  there 
that  adolescents  are  held  pending  trial, 
many  of  them  for  4  months  to  a  year. 
Many  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  Board  of  Corrections  abeut  the  re- 
formatory are  equally  applicable  to  the 
Remand  Shelter. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  reformatory  does 
not  deserve  its  title.  It  does  very  little  to 
reform,  very  little  to  rehabUitate.  It  rep- 
resents a  wasted  opportunity.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  these  (H>portunltie8  go  by. 
We  are  all  the  losers — the  inmates,  who 
predictably  will  become  recidivists;  and 
society  which  will  be  the  victim  of  the 
crimes  committed  by  young  men  who 
could  be  rehabilitated  if  we  only  spent  as 
much  time  and  money  trying  to  redirect 
their  lives  as  we  do  ke^dng  them  in 
maTiTniiTn  securl^  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Cor- 
rection and  the  covering  letter  by  its  very 
conscientious  and  tf  active  chairman. 
William  vanden  Hmivd.  to  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Department  of  Correction 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcmui. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

BosBB  or  Coaaaonoir. 
New  For*,  W.y,  July  21, 1971. 
Hon.  OxoBOx  F.  McOxATH, 
Commiaaioner,  Department  of  CorreetioH, 
New  York.  N.T. 

DxAS  CoMiciBsioirxx  MoChum:  Knowing 
that  you  share  our  concern  for  tbe  treat- 
mant  ot  adoleeocnts  by  the  criminal  }nstlea 
system,  we  hope  you  wtil  agrae  with  our  eoo- 
oluston  that  Uu  ttma  has  coma  to  ntcm 
tha  Baf ormatory.  No  institution  In  the  cor- 
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rectlonal  system  symbolhses  greater  hope  for 
rebabttltatlon  than  the  BsCoRnatory.  If  our 
obesrvattons  are  correct,  then  each  of  us  as 
dtlaens,  and  aU  ct  tha  agenetes  y^wmTiiitd 
with  adolcsoents.  must  bear  Urn  respenalbUlty 
for  the  conclusion  that  the  Mew  York  Otty 
Reformatory  la  now  Uttla  more  than  an  ordl* 
nary  prlaon.  Time  and  timrs  again,  recom- 
mendations have  been  mads  by  the  vtfiablUo 
utlve  stag,  but  these  reports  have  been  lost 
in  the  phlegmatic,  buraauoracy  of  depart- 
ments, oommliwlona,  bureaus  and  boards  who 
share  the  respooslblUty  for  the  City's  adolea- 
cents.  llMse  reports  have  ended  up  on  the 
desks  of  persons  who  either  do  not  read  or 
do  not  care. 

The  Board  ocC  Correction  beUeves  that  New 
York  City  can  and  should  have  the  most 
successful  reformatory  In  the  nation,  success- 
ful in  terms  of  rehabUltatlve  effort,  com- 
munity participation,  and  Its  Impact  on 
controlling  crime  and  reducing  violence.  To 
that  end,  we  submit  tbe  attached  report  and 
our  recommendations. 

The  Board  of  Correction  began  Its  study 
of  the  City  Reformatory  In  February,  1871, 
and  invited  Mr.  Abnduun  Lass,  retired  prin- 
cipal of  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School  In 
Brooklyn,  to  lead  a  task  force  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  operations  of  P.S.  189,  the 
school  at  tbe  Reformatory.  The  task  force  was 
con^>06ed  of  Dr.  Nathan  Clark.  Principal, 
George  Washington  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal High  School.  Dr.  Edmond  Jamea,  Princi- 
pal, Peter  Cooper  High  School,  and  Dr.  Alan 
Argoff  of  the  Bureau  of  Audio- Visual  Instruc- 
tion. Tbe  Board  also  requested  tbe  volunteer 
services  of  two  young  and  gifted  attorneys, 
Jonathan  Dolgen  and  Lewis  Korman,  who 
were  asked  to  study  the  general  conditions 
at  the  Reformatory  and  the  statw  of  re- 
formatory prisoners.  With  reports  from  both 
task  forces  in  hand,  the  Board  itself  visited 
the  Reformatory  and  had  helpful  dlscusalona 
with  Warden  Oslyn  and  his  associates  as  wall 
as  with  many  of  the  prisoners.  We  acknowl- 
edge with  great  appreciation  the  dedicated 
work  of  Warden  Ouyn  and  the  Departmental 
personnel  who  assist  him.  They  have  made 
the  best  of  a  dlffleun  administrative  probtem. 

Oovemor  Rockefeller  has  now  signed 
legislation  aboJlahlng  the  City  RefonnatCBT 
effective  January  l,  1974.  If  seen  only  m  the' 
light  of  the  limitations  on  its  present  opera- 
tions, that  decision  affecting  the  City  B«- 
^l^mato^y  oould  not  be  challenged.  But  there 
Is  a  sense  of  real  sadness  at  a  lost  oppor- 
tunity as  we  look  at  the  motivated  personnel 
*°d  the  possible  programming  that  the  City 
Reformatory  oould  have  available  to  It. 
Experience  flearly  shows  that  the  mere  trans- 
fer of  responslbuity  to  the  State  does  not 
mean  progress  or  better  or  more  effective 
faculties.  In  fsct.  the  IsoUtlon  oi  the 
adolescent  from  his  family  and  commtmlty 
can  be  very  destructive.  To  remove  adoles- 
cents to  oorrectlonal  institutions  In  remote 
^wtate  areas  Is  not  an  answer  to  the  need. 
We  trust  that  the  Oovemor,  the  State  Oom- 
mtoeloner  o*  Correction  and  other  Interested 
parties  will  work  with  you  to  keep  the 
Reformatory  located  within  the  Olty. 

As  a  result  of  our  studies  and  conclusions, 
the  Board  of  Correction  recommends  to  tha 
appropriate  authorltlee  that: 

1.  The  aentenoaa  ct  an  addeaoents  serving 
Indeterminate  terms  as  Olty  Befonnatcsy 
prisoners  be  reconsidered.  Tht  rationale  (cr 
such  sentences,  trsatmmit  under  a  rAaMll- 
tatlon  program  clearly  dlstlngulababla  fMm 
a  regular  prlaon  environment,  does  not  exist. 
AU  such  addsaoenta,  Indudiing  those  who 
bave  bean  transferred  to  sUte  faoUltlea 
b«oauas  ot  overcrowding,  should  be  re- 
sentenced, ginng  them  the  option  of  a 
definite  term. 

a.  Tha  Prealdlag  Justleea  of  the  Appellata 
Division,  nrst  and  Saoood  Departments, 
itiould  appoint  a  special  Judicial  Oonunlttea 
to  detennlne  when  and  U  the  Befcrmatcry 
meets  mtnlmum  standards  to  Ju^fy  the 
Indeterminate  sentence  tar  addeaoenta. 


5.  Tba  Dapartment  of  Correction  should 
annnansa  by  October  IS.  ISTl,  whether  It 
Intends  to  organlaa  aod  admlnlaser  a  Tsfonn- 
aSory  rnnslstant  wttSi  tba  atamlanla  cC  Utm 
Amattean  OomoUon  AasootstlaB. 

4.  Ltteraey  muat  ba  mods  a  major  objective 
Q<  tba  eatlra  BeCarmstary  program,  and 
reading  Ip^ructlon  staoold  be  avaOohle  to 
tnmalos  whether  or  not  they  q>eak  «"nn«*« 
Without  funottonal  reading  and  writing 
skills.  mueAi  et  tha  value  ot  ttie  voaatkmal 
tmlnlag  is  loat.  English  olaasaa  flor  Spanish- 
Bpmktmt  prtnaers  must  ba  crgsnlaed. 

6.  Adolescent  prlaonccB  most  be  encouraged 
to  attend  sdiool,  with  qiedal  work  programs 
organised  ao  thot  they  wm  not  be  deprtved 
at  the  opportunity  at  earning  "Spending" 
money.  The  present  system  pays  S.03  to  S.10 
an  hour  Dor  prison  labor.  Tbe  rata  should  he 
inoreaaed  In  ordar  to  psovtde  meaningful 
incentives. 

e.  The  Board  of  Education  should  give 
significant  attention  to  its  pioneering  prlaon 
fadUty.  and  use  It  as  a  modd  for  the  chal- 
lenge at  teaching  the  disadvantaged.  The 
sdiod  program  should  be  part  ot  a  compre- 
hensive rahahUltatkMi  program  and  ahould  be 
available  for  all  prisoners  who  wish  to  attend. 

7.  Follow-up  of  Individuals  after  rdeass 
Is  essential  If  there  Is  to  be  any  oontrd  by 
which  to  judgs  the  institution's  success. 

8.  Narcotic  therapy  programs  are  a  mini- 
mum requirement.  The  abasnce  of  narootle 
programming  m  an  Instltntlon  where  clear- 
ly half  of  the  inmataa  are  conflaed  for  nar- 
cotic Crimea  la  Incomprehensible.  The  oppor- 
tunity should  ba  available  to  all  adolescents 
leaving  the  Befosmatory  to  enter  street  pro- 
grama  for  methadone  maintenance  or  other 
ther^eutlc  treatment. 

9.  A  special  Advisory  Board,  mdudlng  rep- 
reeentatlves  of  laiior  and  Indxistry,  ahould 
be  organised  to  work  with  the  Warden  of  the 
Beformatory  to  assist  tha  training  programs 
and  eeoure  employment  oppertunHlea.  Tills 
board  could  help  organise  vocational  pro- 
grams that  are  related  to  employment  needs. 

10.  Tba  commissary  diould  be  reorganised 
to  provide  a  broader  range  of  pvirchasable 
Items  for  the  prlsonsrs,  especially  supple- 
mental food  commodities  and  other  ado- 
leacent  needs. 

11.  Food  for  the  Rtformatory  is  prepared 
at  tbe  adjaosdot  Adotaacent  Remand  Bbolter 
and  deUvered  to  the  Beformatory.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  food  must  be  supervised  so 
that  both  tfas  quattty  of  tba  food  and  tbe 
work  expestenoe  Involved  are  substantially 
Improred. 

la.  Tha  creation  ot  a  meaningful  library 
must  be  given  priority. 

As  part  of  Its  review  of  tSia  Beformatory 
program,  the  Board  of  Oorrecttoa  sought  to 
evamlne  tha  MDTA  program,  assuming  that 
its  operation  had  alnady  bsgim  ataoe  Oon- 
grsaslnmsl  announoamants  rdatlag  to  the 
program  had  bean  made  In  both  Uxaurj  and 
April.  We  wars  dlsnuiyed  to  team  tbat  as  of 
tba  beginning  of  July,  ths  MDTA  project 
was  stm  a  pleos  of  pi^wr  upon  which  no  one 
between  Washington  and  Albany  could  agree. 
We  communleated  dtreetly  with  Senator  Ja- 
vlta,  and  throogb  the  Intervention  of  his 
office,  red  tiq>e  waa  flnaUy  cut,  and  we  wsre 
assured  that  tbe  progmm  would  become 
orerable  on  July  10. 

The  Board  of  Correction  appreciates  your 
concern,  as  well  as  the  dimensions  of  ths 
problem,  and  stands  prepared  to  aaslst  you 
in  any  way  possible  to  aooomplldi  an  objec- 
tive tbat  an  of  us  share. 
Sincerely, 

WnxuK  J.  lumam  Bbovzl. 

Chairmaii. 

WtLuax  H.  DsxBSxir. 

Vice'Chalrman. 

ITtxka  ToaxAOo  ALTm. 

Jossra  J.  DsMoMTB. 

WSXLuc  R.  Satrbuxld, 

Davd  a.  Suhults,  3t. 

EtaaBM.SiinBBt. 

Bev.  Mamns  Smm  Wndow. 


-ob«  i-.-Li  :      t  onsoovonoM  •« 

**1hi9  sdhtirae  and  plan  back  of  eommtt- 
ment  to  tatbrmktorlm  is  to  jmvlda  tor  rstcr- 
matlon  tattasr  than  pmnahmsnt."  So  spoke 
leamait  Judgm  in  this  state  in  People  kc  rtt. 
romonita  v.  roster,  aro  App.  Dtv,  SM,  886-67. 
83  N.TB.  ad,  461,  4M  (UM6). 

Professional  penologists  talk  about  ado- 
lescent offenders  with  fedmgi  of  hope  and 
enoouragemont.  TTiSy  pdnt  out  that  gen- 
erally, the  adolescent  offcndsrs  have  not  yst 
become  "set"  In  antt-aodal  pSittems;  tbat 
tbey  have  more  spprsdatlon  fot  isamlag, 
that  they  are  appnaeihable.  Ths  m««w^t  of 
Oonectlonal  Standards  issued  by  tbe  Amarl- 
can  Correctional  Aasodatton  lists  suggested 
standards  for  the  qwchd  effort  that  should 
be  made  for  tbe  adolescent  offender: 

I.  Fiogzam  Should  be  flexible. 

a.  Obmmunlty  ratlMr  than  institution- 
baaed  prqgrams  ahould  be  amphaslsed. 

8.  Effective  Uaiaon  must  be  malntatnstf 
with  agendes  providing  related  ssrvloes. 

4.  Program  oonospta  and  raqulremants 
must  ba  estabUabed. 

6.  The  type,  atse  and  niuihar  of  Institu- 
tions must  be  planned. 

6.  Tbe  Institution  inogram  ahould  be  var- 
ied and  dynamic 

7.  QuaUfled  peraonnd  in  adequate  number 
must  be  provided. 

8.  An  effective  system  of  «vwmi^imi«atwwi 
must  be  eatabUshed  within  the  Instlttttlon. 

9.  A  program  of  reoords.  research  and  sta- 
tistics should  he  conducted. 

10.  Effective  relattouhipe  with  tbe  com- 
munity must  be  i»«««*«»<»'«<i 

By  the  measnz*  ot  tbeee  standarda.  tike 
City  Bsformatory  la  clearly  deficient  In  Its 
hopes  and  reqxmstbUltles. 

A  brief  review  of  tbe  prssent  operations  ot 
the  Beformatory  Is  m  order. 

n.  rusLxc  school  ist 

This  Is  the  only  public  sohod  in  tba 
United  Statee  operated  In  a  prison  setting 
for  adoleeeants.  It  could  be  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  for  thoae  concerned  with  Um 
problems  of  ghetto  edueatlcn.  but  Instead 
the  school  Is  given  low  priority  In  terms  of 
budget  and  creative  programming. 

New  York  State  Uw  obUgis  aU  Children 
under  tbe  age  of  18  to  attend  sebooL  As  of 
June  80, 1971.  there  were  174  ■entsDosd  prls« 
oners  In  tbe  City  Reformatory  under  the  age 
of  18.  Of  tbat  group,  88  ware  anroned  in  PJS. 
188.  (Thirty  others  were  recently  arrlvad  aiMt 
awaiting  assignment  to  the  eched,  11  were 
claaHfled  as  homoaexuala  with  no  ■"tv^""g 
opportunl^  available,  14  were  oategorlaed 
as  "behavior"  problama,  and  86  bad  san- 
tenoee  that  wem  too  abort  to  justify  sebool 
assignments.) 

To  sense  the  opportunity  tbe  Beforma- 
tcry  offers  educators  studying  ghetto  schod 
problems,  one  need  only  look  at  the  make-up 
of  the  student  body  at  PJS.  189.  Approod- 
matdy  75%  of  the  students  are  Blade,  19% 
Puoto  Blcan,  and  0%  of  Caucasian  baek- 
grotmd.  (For  the  Reformatory  as  a  whde. 
the  breakdown  Is  approxlmatdy  80%  Black. 
ia%  Puerto  Rlcan,  and  8%  white.)  The  stu- 
dent body  is  made  up  entirely  of  educational 
dropouts.  Approodmatdy  two-thirds  are  re- 
cidivists, having  bean  In  prison  at  least  once 
before.  Most  an  aevaraty  retardad  In  funda- 
mental reading  and  mathematical  skills,  more 
properly  classified  as  'Yuncttenal  Ulttaraites." 
A  substantial  number  has  a  history  of  nar- 
cotic addiction.  The  inddenee  of  past  and 
piesent  emotional  dlstorbanees  among  stu- 
dents runs  high  and  their  asptmUon  Isvd 
low.  There  la  a  depraealng  homogendty  m 
this  profile.  Obviously,  the  proldems  pre- 
sented to  the  tearhing  staff  are  staggering, 
and  tbeee  problous  have  to  be  met  with 
paltry  iesow^»»  snpplsmented  happily  by  the 
dedicated  oommttmant  of  tttm  teacMng  staff. 

Altboogh  phydcally  untonched  by  the 
1970  riots,  the  Reformatory  and  PA  189 
have  bean  the  victims  of  tbat  violence.  The 
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Dtpartmaafe  at  Oofnetlan  «««"'»«""« ■nM  tha 
tutoemMtarf.  Bblppsd  tnaodnda  of  tbe  sdo- 
iMoent  prliinnori  to  iii»t«te  pclsoos.  uaed 
baU  of  ttM  Bat omutorj  lor  Adult  prtoonew 
Inaltidloc  «  qnMlml  aeotkm  for  adolt  bottio- 
MnuUa,  •nd  ci^MttTaly  ixMdA  tba  Beforma- 
tocy  UUo  k  peattentbtf/.  Ilw  modwt  rehabil- 
itation procrama  baoanM  maasre  and  tbelr 
Importanoa  loat  out  to  tha  ocad  to  uaa  aan- 
tanoad  adolaaoante  to  do  tba  menial  taaka 
of  prlaon  malntananca  vork. 

It  U  Bomatlittea  dURcnlt  for  thoee  outalda 
or  prlBon  walls  to  undantand  that  tbe  poa- 
■IhUlty  of  efrning  three  cents  an  ho\ir  eould 
oompete  with  tbe  opportxmity  to  attend 
oeboot,  but  that  frequently  Is  the  case  In  the 
Betocmatory.  For  poor  pclsonert,  tlM  Inoen- 
tive  ttnploymant  Program  (where  wage 
•ealea  range  from  three  to  ten  cents  per 
hour)  proTidaa  the  only  meaos  to  gain  funds 
for  oommlsaary  purchases  such  as  cigarettes. 
cookleB,  candy  bars,  etc.  As  one  of  the 
taaeheis  suggested,  the  Department  of  Oor- 
reetton  might  consider  otfCTlng  the  same  In- 
oentlve  wage  scale  to  encoTirage  prisoners  to 
attend  school. 

As  of  June  1971,  there  were  18  teachers 
CD  the  P.  8.  18B  staff,  and  ITl  registered  stu- 
dents. Among  tbe  staff  are  three  Black 
teachers.  There  Is  no  Puerto  Rloaa  teacher, 
although  one  of  tbe  teachers  speaks  Span- 
iel. BetatloDsblps  between  the  school  staff 
and  tbe  Cocrectloo  Department  are  cordial 
and  cooparatlTe. 

A.  VoeaUotuU  program 

Tbe  Annual  Report  ot  PA  189  (1970-1971) 
deserlbea  tha  basic  orlentaUoc  of  tbe  aohocd 
as  providing  students  with  a  salable  skill  be- 
fore they  retxim  to  tbe  community.  ".  .  . 
(W]lthln  this  general  framework,  our  main 
em^Autses  are  upon  oocreetlve  academic  In- 
struction, vocational  training,  high  school 
equivalency  training,  and  educational  and 
vocational  guidance."  The  following  shop 
training  la  offered  : 

1.  Baking  emd  Cooking.  The  facilities  are 
good  and  some  of  the  equipment  Is  excellent. 
There  are  no  statistics  or  records  to  Judge 
Whether  tbe  graduates  of  this  training  pro- 
gram (or  any  other)  aotnaUy  find  ei^oy- 
ment  after  release  In  the  area  of  their  voca- 
tional training.  One  has  tbe  tmpreaalon  that 
the  facilities  are  underutUlaed.  that  more 
could  be  asked  of  the  students  In  terms  of 
responsibility  and  training  potential,  and 
that  a  larger  number  of  prisoners  could  be 
brought  Into  the  system.  Tbe  baking  facil- 
ities years  ago  provided  bread  for  tbe  Board 
of  Bdueatlon.  municipal  hoapltals.  as  well 
aa  all  the  other  prisons.  The  product  Is  ex- 
cellent and.  m  the  midst  of  the  Clty^  fiscal 
crista,  greater  utlllxatlon  of  theee  facUltlea 
for  pobllo  purpoaea  might  be  considered. 

a.  Auto  Body  Repair  and  Auto  Senrtcinn. 
As  of  May,  1971,  there  were  11  students  en- 
rolled In  tbe  auto  body  shop.  Tbe  equipment 
Is  minimal.  At  the  moment,  Inoperable  auto- 
mobiles are  made  available  through  a  State 
agency.  After  their  repair,  the  automobllea 
are  sold  to  non-profit  groups.  In  a  city  where 
thousands  of  automobiles  are  abandoned  on 
the  streets  each  year,  we  would  hope  an  ar- 
rangement could  be  worked  out  so  that  there 
Is  no  shortage  of  "live"  automobiles  for  work- 
shop purposes.  Tbe  auto  body  shop  has  a  $260 
per  year  budget  for  Its  suppUes.  As  with  all 
of  the  vocational  programs,  this  annual  sup- 
ply budget  is  Inadequate  to  the  point  of  l>elng 
self-defeating.  Adjoining  the  shop  Is  an  auto 
servicing  program  with  an  enrollment  of  lees 
than  ten.  It  would  seem  that  the  program 
could  be  quickly  beneficial  In  training  pris- 
oners for  garage  and  gasoline  station  work 
Immediately  upon  release,  but  there  Is  little 
work  available  of  a  "live"  nature.  Olven  the 
needs  at  automobile  and  track  m»<tit<infmiMf 
of  the  Department  of  Correction  alcme.  It 
would  seem  that  on-the-job  training  could 
be  found  for  a  large  number  of  prlsooers 
without  too  much  difficulty. 

8.  0arl>«r  Shop.  On  a  budget  of  $176  par 


year,  the  Inetmctor  doaa  a  rsmarkable  Job 
with  hta  ta  students.  Tlttm  Is  a  need  for 
books  and  other  matsrlala  ratetlng  to  new 
batr  stylse  and.  agatn,  the  mlnhnal  sup|»ly 
budget  dilutee  the  posrtblUty  of  the  program. 

4.  PlttmWfig.  Tbe  plumbing  shop  has  been 
ten^Kirailly  oloeed  becanae  its  instructor  has 
been  aaalgned  to  administrative  reqxuMiblU- 
Use.  It  seams  to  us  that  this  shop  shotOd  be 
strongly  encouraged  both  because  of  the  em- 
ployment potential  it  offers  prisonasa  after 
release  and  because  of  the  deaparats  issad  in 
many  ootreetlonal  Instltuttoas  for  OMlnte- 
nanoe  help  related  to  plumbing  faeiUtiea. 

8.  Frtnting.  The  Board  of  Ooneotlon  in- 
vited Carl  Sorensen.  a  former  president  of 
Ijuiaton  Monotype  Company  and  an  expert 
ooDsultant  in  the  field  of  pilnttng,  to  review 
the  printing  faeilltiea  on  Bikers  Island.  He 
thought  the  equipment  of  the  school  wea  too 
old  to  give  a  prisoner  tbe  kind  of  training 
that  would  prepare  him  for  an  outside  Job. 
He  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  work  b^ng 
done  In  the  school  Is  on  letterpress  with  type 
set  by  hand,  run  on  small  vertical  platen 
presses  which  are  no  longer  predominantly 
used  in  the  Industry.  On  tbe  other  band,  the 
printing  shop  located  near  the  Reformatory 
had  good  pxrxlnctlon  faellltieB  with  equip- 
ment tn  excellent  condition.  Sentenced  adult 
prisoners  do  work  in  tbe  printing  shop.  It 
would  appear  that  a  training  program  for 
Beformatory  Inmates  would  be  far  more  effec- 
Uve  in  terms  of  future  employment  If  It  cotUd 
be  organised  In  the  shop  and  centered  on 
modem  equipment. 

6.  Taping.  The  typing  program  has  eight 
students.  Its  need  for  suppUes  Is  similar  to 
that  of  tbe  other  programs  and  again,  it 
seemed  to  be  a  program  that  cotdd  be  easUy 
expanded  both  In  ntmiber  of  students  and 
In  dBoe  training  and  ofllee  equipment  use 
tiMit  would  supplement  tbe  typing  skill. 

7.  roliorfn^.  A  good  Shop  where  limited 
materials  are  used  as  creatively  aa  poaalble. 
As  with  many  of  the  Instructors,  who  seek 
employment  opportunities  for  their  students 
on  their  own  time,  the  teacher  of  this  pro- 
gram baa  personally  sought  out  a  relatlon- 
ahip  with  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers Union  to  gain  employment  opportunities 
for  his  students.  Fifteen  pupils  found  em- 
ployment through  this  channel  during  tbe 
soboot  year.  One  farmer  student  Is  now  a 
foreman:  two  others  are  assistant  foremen. 

8.  Wood.  The  lack  of  wood  and  lumber,  and 
the  lack  of  funds  to  supplement  tbe  meagre 
suppUae.  deatroya  tbe  creaUve  objectlvea  that 
the  Instructor  wovild  like  to  Implement  for 
this  program.  Also,  in  view  of  the  relatively 
limited  time  available  for  training,  the  em- 
phasis should  be  upon  basic  skills  in  wood- 
working, perhaps  directed  to  preparing  stu- 
dents to  work  In  the  constniotloii  industry. 

9.  Bortieutture.  There  Is  a  horticulture 
program  and  greenhouse  with  a  number  of 
projeota  rtiated  to  florlstry  and  g^^tt^^twg 

10.  S?ioe  Itepmtr.  Oood  fadUtlea  and  dedi- 
cated instruction,  but  pupO  Interest  in  the 
vocation  is  not  high.  The  staff  should  make 
every  effort  to  motivate  mtaiest.  p*^i«^rf 
by  reminding  studanta  that  the  skill  la  sal- 
aMe,  particularly  since  there  sre  few  young 
shoe  repairmen  at  work  in  the  City. 

B.  Audio-visual  program 
Audio-visual  equipment  is  available  for 
both  large  and  small  group  use,  but  in  fact, 
tbe  equipment  Is  used  only  minimally.  Ag«in 
matorlals  are  frequently  not  available  for 
the  equipment  nor  do  the  teachers  seem 
properly  trained  In  tbe  creative  use  of  audio- 
visual equipment  and  materlala. 

Ihe  Board  of  Correction  has  recommended 
and  is  prepaied  to  help  organlie  a  film  Indus- 
try program  for  the  Reformatory  to  provide 
preliminary  training  in  varioxia  technical 
skills  associated  with  film-making  and  pre- 
par  students  for  later  apprentice  training. 
C.  General  commenti  and  reoommendations 
The  elements  for  a  suooaaatul  vocational 
training  program  are  preeent  in  terms  of 


shop  fadllUsa  and  staff,  but  the  operation 
should  be  rsorganleed  from  tbe  point  of  view 
oT  both  oppurlunity  and  need.  Mew  train- 
ing areas,  where  possibilities  of  placement 
are  more  available  and  more  aatlsfylsg, 
should  be  explered.  Booh  areas  include:  med- 
leal  technology;  building  maintenance;  eleo- 
trtoal  training;  air  cotidlllonlng  maintenance 
and  repair;  oil  beating  equipment  and  ap- 
jfllanoe  repair;  furniture  «'"*-*'«"g  and  re- 
pair. Both  unions  and  Industry  should  be 
invited  to  participate  In  organlidng  and  ad- 
mlnlataring  the  vocational  timlning  parts  of 
the  acbod,  and  labor  and  management 
should  aaUst  In  program  planning  by  outlin- 
ing present  and  futiire  manpower  needs. 

Tbe  lack  of  student  counseling  and  psy- 
cblatelo  assistance  in  tbe  school  is  appall- 
ing and  the  complete  failure  of  follow-up 
In  terms  of  statistical  reowds  is  unacceptable 
for  a  serious  Instltutton.  It  Is  dlfllcult  to 
understand  how  vocational  programs  can 
properly  be  evaluated  If  there  are  no  facts 
as  to  subsequent  placement  of  students. 
There  should  be  c^-premlse  counselors 
working  in  the  various  boroughs  so  that 
prlscmer*.  many  of  whom  are  already  re- 
cidivists, win  have  pomts  of  contact  after 
rriease.  Motivation  must  be  encouraged  and 
guided  during  tbe  intake  program  when  as- 
signments are  made.  Clearly,  additional  fi- 
nancial help  Is  required,  but  tbe  right  kind 
of  operation  could  attract  and  bcdd  slgmfl- 
cant  contributions  from  tiie  commxmlty,  both 
In  pereonitel  and  material  assistance.  The 
community  must  he  invited  to  ttisre  the  re- 
sponslblli^  of  this  Important  institution. 

The  staff  of  PB.  188  la  highly  oompetent, 
deq;>ly  concerned,  and  acutely  aware  of  the 
gap  that  exists  between  what  it  wants  to  do, 
and  what  It  oan  do  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

Its  repeated  requests  for  adequate  fund- 
ing and  necessary  peraonnel  have  met  with 
little  effective  reeponae  from  the  New  Tock 
City  Board  of  Bdueatlon. 

The  school  program  Includes  an  academic 
phase  directed  toward  high  school  equiva- 
lency certification.  Last  year  62  of  68  students 
enrolled  In  these  courses  passed  tbe  ezaml- 
natlon  and  received  diplomas.  A  siunmer  pro- 
gram, which  meets  for  three  and  one-half 
hours  each  day  and  will  continue  for  six 
weeks,  presently  provides  vocational  and 
academic  training.  However,  it  Is  a  very  lim- 
ited program,  involving  13  teaching  person- 
nel in  the  Reformatory  and  funded  for 
$30,200  by  tbe  Federal  Title  I  Program. 

Literacy  should  be  a  major  objective  of 
the  Reformatory  program,  but  as  of  now. 
most  of  Its  Inmates  are  not  being  reached. 
Tbe  school  should  be  the  center  of  tbe  Re- 
formatory's rehabUltatlve  effort,  ix>t  a  "Band- 
Aid",  not  a  stepchild,  but  the  creative  cen- 
ter of  a  program  designed  to  open  horlaons 
of  possible  opportunity  tbat  will  take  young 
men  away  from  the  need  and  desire  for  crim- 
inal activity.  The  resources  of  the  City,  State 
and  community  should  be  coordinated  to 
sure  tbe  Reformatory's  needs.  This  means 
bringing  In  unions  and  business  represent- 
atives. It  means  involving  the  State  employ- 
ment agency.  It  means  Inviting  voltmteers 
who  have  a  talent  for  reaching  out  to  trou- 
bled Individuals.  It  means  programming  tbe 
time  for  an  Individual  while  be  Is  in  the  Re- 
formatory and  staying  In  contact  with  him 
as  he  returns  to  bis  neighborhood. 

Discussions  should  begin  with  State  offi- 
cials promptly  so  that  an  understanding  can 
be  reached  that  the  Reformatory  will  re- 
main on  Rikers  Island  for  City  prisoners  al- 
though Its  operations  will  be  State  financed. 
The  program  resources  that  tbe  State  can 
offer  should  be  coordinated  with  those  the 
City  can  organize.  If  we  can  succeed  In  cre- 
ating a  reformatory  for  our  adolescents  tbat 
rrtiabilltatea,  eduoatee  and  counsels,'  we  will 
have  succeeded  in  creating  a  commtmity  fa- 
cility that  has  a  real  and  direct  Impact  on 
oontrolllng  the  crime  and  violence  that  dls- 
t\irb  our  lives. 
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nX.    TH>   BDOeiCAIOIT:    eXKOUL 

oomnukaxiowa 
A.  Introduction 

Section  76  of  tbe  Penal  Law  generally  al- 
lows a  court  to  sentence  a  young  adult  (over 
16  years  of  age.  but  less  than  31)  to  an 
Indeterminate  reformatory  sentence  rather 
than  imposing  a  definite  prison  sentenoe. 
The  court  cannot  set  a  minimum  or  maxi- 
mum term  for  such  reformatory  sentenoe.  A 
young  adult  Is  released  from  a  reformatory 
sentence  upon  a  determination  of  the  Board 
of  Parole  that  he  has  received  sufficient  re- 
habilitative treatment,  but  in  any  event  not 
later  than  4  years  from  the  imposition  of 
tbe  reformatory  sentence. 

Section  76.80  <tf  the  Penal  Iaw  allows  a 
court  to  sentence  a  young  adult  to  a  local 
reformatory  sentence  at  a  city  or  ooim.ty  re- 
formatory, provided  that  such  reformatory 
is  certified  by  tbe  State  Commission  of  Cor- 
rection to  have  adequate  facilities  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  young  adults.  Such  certifi- 
cation may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  by  the 
State.  However,  the  maTimiitw  term  of  a 
local  reformatory  sentence  Is  three  years,  as 
<9Pcead  to  four  yeara  for  a  state  reformatory 
sentence. 

In  addition  to  ssrvlng  as  the  place  of  oon- 
finement  for  adolescents  committed  to  In- 
determinate local  reformatory  sentences,  tbe 
Reformatory  also  houses  adolescent  inmates 
serving  terms  of  one  year  or  less  under  def- 
inite eentenoea  of  imprisonment. 

The  Mew  Tork  City  Reformatory  Is  present- 
ly certified  by  the  State  as  an  institution 
with  adequate  rebabiUtaUve  facUlUes.  If 
such  facilities  are  found  lacking,  grave  doubt 
may  be  cast  upon  ttie  constitutionality  of  tbe 
indeterminate  sentence  and  subsequent  im- 
prisonment at  the  Reformatory.  In  tbe  judg- 
ment of  the  New  Tork  City  Board  of  Correc- 
tion, the  present  operation  and  rehabilitative 
program  of  the  City  Reformatory  on  Rikers 
Island  is  not  adequate  to  sustain  tbe  com- 
mitment under  an  Indeterminate  sentence. 
An  adolescent  aged  10,  driven  to  burglary  by 
an  addiction  problem,  may  well  serve  up  to 
three  years  for  a  crime  for  which,  as  an  adult, 
he  might  have  received  a  sentence  of  lees 
than  one  year.  Such  a  discrepancy  In  treat- 
ment can  only  be  Justified  by  the  reaUty  of 
tbe  programs  available.  That  reality  does  not 
presently  exist  in  the  Reformatory. 

In  the  wake  of  the  riots  and  tbe  desperate 
need  to  relieve  overcrowding  In  the  City's 
detention  institutions,  the  Reformatory  has 
become  a  place  of  detention,  a  warehouse  to 
store  problems  for  which  the  Department  has 
no  other  easy  reating  place.  More  than  half 
of  the  Reformatory's  present  population  is 
adult  trial  prisoners,  requiring  twice  as  many 
correction  officers  for  seciurity  purposes  as 
would  regular  Reformatory  prisoners.  Many 
of  the  City's  sentenced  adoleeoenta  have  been 
shuttled  to  State  institutions  such  as  tbe 
Correctional  Facility  at  Napanoch.  Some  Re- 
formatory prisoners  have  been  transferred  to 
tbe  Adolescent  Remand  Shelter,  suoh  a  move 
being  rationalised  on  the  basis  of  these 
adolescents  performing  work  assignments  In 
that  Institution. 

B.  Statiatieal  data 
As  of  February  22,  1971,  the  population  of 
the  Reformatory  was  as  fdlowa: 

Adult  trial  Inmates ai3 

Adoleecents  serving  Refonnatary  sen- 
tences        369 

Adolescents  serving  definite  sentences 
of  one  year  or  lees 428 

Adult  sentenced  mmatee  housed  In  a 
cellblock  for  bomoeexuals 67 

Total  population 1,087 

As  of  June  22,  1971,  the  p<q>ulatlon  of  the 
RefOTmatory  was  as  foDowi: 

Adult  trial  prisoners 218 

Adolescents    serving    raformatory    een- 
tenoea     802 

Adoleecents  serving  deOmte  aentences  of 
1  year  or  Uaa a03 


Adult  aentenced  lnmat.es  boused  in  a 

cellblock  for  bomoeexuals 68 

Addeacenti  avalttng  trial 180 

Total  population 888 

Although  the  adult  pnaonen  are  housed 
separately,  and  are  fed  and  permitted  use  ot 
the  gym  f aeHittaa  at  different  timee,  tbe  fact 
xemalna  that  the  status  of  the  BefOimatory 
as  an  adolescent  institution  is  profoundly 
compromised. 

Tbe  representatives  of  tbe  Board  of  Cor- 
rectUm.  Messrs.  Dolgen  and  Korman.  Inter- 
viewed a  total  of  45  Inmates  in  preparation 
of  their  report.  Interriews  were  ocuiducted 
with  Depiu'taient  of  Correction  personnel  in- 
cluding the  warden,  an  assistant  warden  and 
the  correction  captain  In  diarge  of  the  treat- 
ment program.  The  authors  were  ahown  the 
facilities  at  the  institution  by  the  oorrec- 
tlonal  officials.  Interviews  were  conducted 
with  the  inmates  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  Interview  prisoners  In  various  Job  assign- 
ments, but  specific  interviewees  were  chosen 
at  random.  Bach  interview  was  conducted  by 
a  single  mtervlewer  In  a  closed  room  situa- 
tion. Eadi  interviewee  was  Informed  of  the 
nat\ire  and  piirpoee  of  the  study  and  was 
told  that  the  Information  solicited  wu  $0 
be  treated  oonfidentially. 

Tbe  Interviews  with  the  Reformatory  per- 
sonnel and  the  Inmates  were  based  upon 
questionnaires  structured  prior  to  tbe  on- 
site  visits.  Deviation  and  flexlbiliy  were  al- 
lowed In  the  questions  asked  in  an  attempt 
to  aolldt  the  requlstte  information.  The  Cus- 
todial Staff  Queationnaire  and  the  Personal 
Questionnaire  (for  Inmates)  are  affixed  here- 
to as  Bxhlbtta  A  and  B. 

Forty  of  the  prlsonera  interviewed  were 
single  and  five  were  married  (two  of  whldt 
were  common  law  nutrrlagea)  Twenty-eight 
were  black,  six  were  white  and  11  were  of 
^;>anlsh '  speaking  origin. 

Twenty-one  Inmates  were  serving  definite 
prison  sentences  and  24  Inmates  were  serving 
Indefinite  reformatory  sentences.  Nine  In- 
mates had  been  convicted  of  drug-related 
crimes  (such  as  possession  of  narcotics,  sale 
of  dangerous  drugs,  etc.)  and  the  36  others 
were  convicted  of  crimes  ranging  from  jost- 
ling and  criminal  mischief  to  armed  robbery 
and  burglary.  It  was  not  ascertained  how 
many  of  these  36  individuals  convicted  of 
non-drug  crimes  committed  their  crimes  to 
support  a  drug  habit  or  usage. 

For  26  Inmates  this  vras  their  first  con- 
viction, but  20  inmates  had  previous  convic- 
tions. The  majority  of  tbe  liunates  inter- 
viewed had  been  incarcerated  in  the  Reform- 
atory for  under  one  year. 

With  respect  to  educational  background, 
seven  youths  had  less  than  ten  years  of  edu- 
cation and  81  had  ten  or  more  years  but 
failed  to  receive  high  school  diplomas.  Seven 
Individuals  actually  had  diplomas.  Of  the 
seven  individuals  who  received  diplomas,  two 
earned  dli^omas  through  a  high  schod  equiv- 
alency program,  three  had  academic  diplomas 
and  two  bad  vocational  diplomas.  Sixteen 
inmates  were  attending  P.8.  180,  located  at 
the  Reformatory. 

Twenty  Inmatee  had  Joba  before  being 
convicted  and  36  Inmatee  had  not  been  em- 
ployed. Of  the  26  who  had  been  unemployed, 
seven  were  in  school  and  three  were  In  train- 
ing programs.  Tbe  inmatee  who  were  em- 
ployed had  positions  such  as  clerk,  porter, 
barber  and  low-skilled  oonstructlon  woricer. 
The  jobs  performed  by  the  Interviewed  in- 
mates at  the  Reformatory  Included  working 
In  the  mess  ball,  barber  shop,  storehouse, 
bakery,  paint  gang,  commissary,  gym  and 
bousing  quadrant  ("quad")  sanitation.  The 
jobs  most  frequently  encountered  during 
the  Interviews  were  working  in  the  mees  hall 
and  clothing  distribution.  The  hours  worked 
per  day  ranged  from  a  maximum  of  13  to 
a  minimum  of  five  and  the  days  worked  per 
week  ranged  from  four  to  six. 

Only  16  imnatea  had  ever  seen  a  social 
worker,  peyohlatrist  or  vocational  counselor. 


eicdudlng  thoee  Inmatee  Who  had  aeen  a 
social  worker  in  order  to  obtain  a  visiter^ 
pass.  (Some  30  inmatee  now  meet  weekly 
for  group  therapy  aeeaions  with  a  psychi- 
atrist. Theee  aeaslona  must  be  expanded  to 
Involve  more  Inmates.)  Of  those  who  bad 
seen  such  persoimel,  the  majority  had  en- 
countered them  by  "accident",  rather  than 
having  knorwledge  about  their  availability. 
Of  these  16  Inmatee,  the  majority  had  seen 
this  type  of  trained  personnel  only  a  limited 
number  of  times  for  a  specific  purpose  "such 
as  lining  up  a  job  when  leaving  the  Institu- 
tion." A  few  bad  more  frequent  contact, 
usually  once  or  twice  a  week  consisting  of  an 
hour  to  one  and  one-half  hours  per  session. 
Several  were  involved  in  the  existing  pro- 
grams described  in  this  report.  One  inmate 
interviewed  was  about  to  see  a  psychiatrist. 

The  great  majority  of  the  interviewed  in- 
mates have  never  used  the  library.  Many 
claimed  to  be  unaware  of  Its  existenoe.  Of 
those  who  \ised  the  library,  only  three  went 
there  regularly.  The  complaints  of  the  ones 
who  went  there  Infrequently  was  that  the 
library  had  "no  good  books." 

Almost  all  of  the  inmates  utilized  the  gym. 
usually  once  or  twice  a  week  at  an  hour  per 
session.  There  was  a  tendency  umong  the 
white  Inmates  not  to  use  the  gym,  because 
they  believed  that  the  black  Inmates  would 
gang  up  on  them  In  the  gym.  Almost  all  of 
the  Inmates  watched  T.V.'s  which  were  lo- 
cated In  the  quads.  Several  people  com- 
plained that  their  T.V.'s  did  not  work  regu- 
larly and  tbat  there  was  no  one  there  to 
repair  them,  unless  there  was  an  Inmate  in 
the  quad  who  happened  to  have  such  skills. 
Almost  all  of  the  inmates  stated  that  they 
saw  movies  about  once  a  week.  In  addition, 
almost  all  Inmates  stated  that  there  were 
sc»ne  box-type  games  In  the  quad,  but  they 
were  not  used  frequently.  In  response  to  the 
question,  "What  do  you  want  to  do  when 
you  leave  Rikers  Island?",  varied  answera 
were  received.  Ten  Inmates  did  not  articu- 
late any  answer,  but  merely  gave  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulden.  Twenty-three  Inmates  stated 
they  wanted  to  get  a  job,  but  only  12  had 
a  definite  job  in  mind.  Six  youths  stated 
that  they  wanted  to  go  back  to  school,  and 
sU  others  stated  that  they  would  like  to 
enter  training  programs. 

C.  Job  auignment  and  treatment 
The  institution  maintains  a  procedure  for 
the  admission,  hoiising  and  job  assignment 
of  each  newly  reoelved  sentenced  inmate.  On 
Monday  of  each  week,  an  orientation  and 
instruction  program  is  held  for  new  Inmates. 
On  the  foUowlng  day,  interviews  are  con- 
ducted by  the  personn^  of  P£.  189,  followed 
on  Wedneeday  by  medical  examinations. 
This  results  In  a  claaslfleation  and  assign- 
ment of  the  individual  Inmate  on  Friday. 
In  arriving  at  Job  assignments,  several  fac- 
tors are  taken  into  consideration.  The  insti- 
tution as  currently  structured  requires  a 
certain  ntmiber  of  inmatee  to  perform  besio 
funoUons  of  the  liutltutlon  (e.g.,  mees  ball, 
samtatlon,  paint  gaztg.  etc.).  An  attempt  U 
made  to  give  the  individual  Inmate  a  choice 
of  his  aasignment.  Prison  ofllcials  stated  that 
If  an  Inmate  had  previously  served  a  sentenoe 
&t  Rikers  laland,  it  was  not  unusual  to  ask. 
him  what  Job  he  had  previously  been  as- 
signed to  and  whether  be  wanted  It  again. 
An  overriding  consideration  In  "»e^ng  as- 
sigiunenta  Is  the  question  of  security.  Secu- 
rity may  determine  whether  the  Inmate  i^n 
be  assigned  to  a  job  which  requires  work  out- 
side of  the  institution  (but  on  Rikers  Island) . 
Institutional  requirementa  also  play  a  large 
role  in  the  selection  of  job  assignments.  F^r 
example,  on  March  4.  1971,  the  quota  of  job 
slots  needed  to  operate  the  meaa  haU  waa  88. 
On  that  date.  78  Inmatee  were  aniilcnoci  to 
the  mess  haU.  The  Reformatory,  aa  currently 
constituted,  'could  not  pofmlt  a  radical  drr^ 
in  the  number  of  Inmates  aaalgned  to  the 
meaa  hall  if  it  were  to  sustain  its  baaic  oper- 
attoos.  Thua,  It  la  almost  ImpoaelMe  to  coo- 
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Ituet  Jitrgc  tnatmaat  prograxM  durlac  tJM  BUl  st^ff  v;^  AUaoipt.  on  t)i«lr  own.  to  ob-  of  vartooB  z«erMtla(ua  piognuiw  and  (kotl* 

a»9  tot  IvofUm.  t»ln  en^o  jnaaant  >od  edtiottoprt  pUtceiateto  mea. 

Tttt  IMS*  number  of  Uun*tM  nqiitnd  to  ftr  IndlTMoal  lnm*tM.  tb*  TI9TA  procnun  S.  rroinlnp  and  BthaUUtvtion  Proarmu 

oparau  tbe  iatUtutlon  neoaattotM  a^tMdul-  is  an  Important  pngfam,  not  nearly  large  The  multltode  ot  reipmm^  in  this  ana  Indl- 

Ing  txeatmspt  programs  around  Job  SMtgn-  enough  to  handle  the  problexQ  but  successful  eates  the  laA  of  twatiuent  being  given  to 

ments.  Aooortttni^jt,  only  a  small  number  ot  enough  to  enoourage  Its  expansion.  tnaateaatttollafQmatQry.In  general,  tiMM 

inmates  can.  be  invoiTed  In  sueh  programs.  An  ewming  meer  projeot  Is  QBOW.  a  prt-  t«  .tw>  «««>|vi»K^*^«^  pttiaw^i^^ti^ift  p-y^a^ 

However,  U  an  Inmate  is  under  18  years  of  vaMy  temneed  gtovp  on  West  sand  Street  for  the  «— 'ffirr-   The  ■afbnnatory  oAn  • 

age,  be  Is  required  to  attend  f&  180.  a  school  In  Uantiattsn.  wUoh  tnolwrtea  SO  Raforma*  variety   of   pteoe-maal    programs,   meet   «( 

operated  by  the  Board  of  education  of  th^  tory  ptrlsoaan  la  Ms  dany  mott^dii  training  nkloh  are  not  knoim  to  the  t"matti   The 

City  of  New  York.  program.  Tb*  8888,000  imanwlng  for  the  Be-  more  sggreHtTe  tnmalss.  tbcae  with  suflMent 

Prison  officials  stated  that  adoleacents  stfT-  formatory  participation  is  provided  by  the  mfrMTatton.  do  beoooM  tnvolved  to  a  —rynll 

Ing  reformatocy  senteooea  were  not  housed  federal  government.  The  pao)eet  t»  operated  extasKt  In  theee  |iii»giMiM  However,  the  bulk 

in  separate  quads  from  those  youths  serv-  as  a  worK-releas*  program,  and  the  Inmatea  ot  the  Reformatory   pofnilatloo  is  not  la* 

ing  definite  sentences.  Housing  assignments  leave  Hikers  Island  each  weekday  morning  volved.  Some  Inmates  lecogalas  that  iinliss 

were  based  on  Job  elassillcatlons  rather  tban  la  otvlUan  dothes  and  are  bussed  to  OBOW  the  Heformsttocy  haa  a  general  program  to 

sentenoe.  headqiiarters.    There,    they    participate    In  instill  motivation.  Initiative  and  a  sense  ot 

On  March  4,  1971,  there  were  887  Inmates  training  to  beoome  group  oounselon,  and  vatuea.  Uttto  can  be   aooompllahed  by  tast 

serving  reformatory  Indefinite  sentences.  On  haw  been  guaranteed  Jobs  upon  completion  having  a  variety  of  programs  on  paper  to 

that  day,  174  of  these  Inmates  were  involved  of    their   sentences.    The    partlelpants   are  whlsh  the  inmates  do  not  relate. 

In  11  separate  treatment  programs.  P.8.  188  highly  motivated,  and  there  have  been  no  The  fcOowlng  to  a  list  of  programs  which 

Is  Included  as  a  treatment  program,  and  70  reporU  of  attempted  eecapee.  the  Inmatee  stated  they  would  Uke  In  the 

inmates  wore  enrolled  In  that  sOhool.  ^  Prisoner  arievaneet  Hefosmatory.  Of  oourse,  this  to  a  oonpUa- 

XABU                                          1    r«nrf  AiLo-*-ii»h-i«™-»— ^,.1^-^  tlon  and  most  inmatee  only  memtkmod  Odae 

*■  '00€.  llmost  aU  the  inmates  complained     nr  tnn  nt  «««■>  if.M«a  »ui  aM.^  <f  «<•  •»«* 

N«mber  of  reformmton,  tndefimtu  inmatet  ta  about  the  food.  The  food  was  generally  Ul-  Z^^r^^^J^^!^^^^^^  ^^^S^^ 

''^irsi'r^,''^^""  sss^Arr^TJir^*"^'*^^:.'  SLS^prS^'s?sssteS'^s?i.s^ 

(March  4.  1871)  S^^.nl^t^ti^J^w't'^K**  ^-?»*^-  Wato^T:  a  p^^  to  tMChoomputer  opom- 

1.  B.TJiJl.T.-0«mp  counseling 8  f^2L!^^J^^J^^^!Z,^f!^'^  J^^  Uons;  Kngltoh^Blasees  for  Spanlrti.speSkiat 

a.  Spantoh  Bible  ClLs. .™ 8  ^^^J!SSZZ^^^^^^>*^^°^^*^  p«iple:  uiick  studies  progr^mTsMtwrned 

8.  VlstaT. 18  ^IS^'^^'ff'.^  *'»"»•/'***       ,  oSlige-l«»«i   courses   (rfiitructton:    Army 

4.  N.T.TJ.  graduate  school  program-..-.      8  .J^^J^S^'^K^^^JifTJ^'Z''*^  cou2i»ng    programs;     training    piograab 

B.  P.8.  185-day  school. 70  J?*!^  'V^^.  «  *^  toct  that  pork  was  ^^ilch  oot^d  aM  oartlfloateshWoto  Job 

8.  Correction  night  school  and  PjB.  188.    81  !^!?2^L*mL.    ■?>***  that  a  nmnber  pj^oenient;  and  an  expanded  OraiMda  Bot« 

7.  P3.  180  voaSonal 19  tL^^  «    ^  •^,*^^  f°l.!5!^*T'  program  (a  work-relJiMpragiam  looated  la 

8.  Pastoral  oouneellng-Proteatana 6  T^i^J^JSlf^i^'JSiS^^lP?*-  BiSbWyn).  It  Should  be  iotSthat  In  addl- 

8.  St.  Joeeph  Seminarian,  OathoUc 8  fijSrSl  .    IS?~SF°*°T  "■"SST^^     ,  ««»  to  the  Cmow  program  deaortbed  above. 

10.  BnoountCT 7  f;^  y.*".*^  "^!S'»!?7- J?"^»*2?*  •  work-release  faoimrbM  opened  In  Bast 

11.  Mental  health— group  therapy 18  JSrSL^traMtlMlv*  sukanaM^^  °SS  ^"^•™'  ^***  soother  projected  for  the  South 

Total 174  "^  *^fi"j??^*St'  °*  "»8«w««.        .  .     ^  6.  lYealineirt  bg  OorroeUon  Ogleor:  The 

.^    ^   ,        ^  „     .     _             ^  ^  J-  <'o»»»*«M»»-  MMV  inmatas  complained  o»«rwhelmlne  msjority  ot  the  inmates  did 
The  St.  Joseph  Seminarlana  conduct  reaie-  about  the  fact  that  the  oommtosary  did  not  ^^  eomSSoT  t^  treatment  by  the  cor- 
dial reading  and  social  work  proJecU  In  the  have  adequate  stvpUw  or  varlsttoa  of  food.  i^^!SmoMBm^vi^anwiilga\Mt^. 
quads  two  nlghU  a  week.  The  Kneountw  Pro-  Thto  latter  complaint  dlreotty  reUted  to  the  iSd^Mr^iiiSortsSdUiat  the  correction 

SS;^'f.^''i'IS^f**lHnn!^'?n^.V^f  °°^^^.^\  *^1S^  Of  food  in  the  „a^  ^d^n^  ..treat  ttiem  with  reep«rt." 

ez-addlcts.  some  of  whom  are  former  con-  mess  haU.  Many  Inmataa  refuse  to  eat  many  -pom  farther  ouaattonlnc    tt  aooeerathat 

:2J^'^?-?!S«f^'"^***°'*~^:r*'??''  ofthemeau.andlooktoth.oomml.mryto  ST^SSTo*  S^SSi  S  !£SX  SJ- 

"pre-addlcted"  group,  that  group  which  has  sapptomant  their  diet.  reSi^^ltoMr  woSd^MieSeselT  be  abiudve 

e:q;>enmented   with   drugs    but    U   not   yet  Inmatea  also  oomplalned  that  the  oonunla-  toi^MltarTheea  inmatea  reallMd  that  a  tob 

■^'*1«*^-                                      _  ssry  does  not  carry  filter  dgarsttea.  but  only  ii  ^  get  ^  but  that  there  w«^  t^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ^Danish  Bible  non-filtera.  Slaoe  many  of  the  Inmatea  are  ™^^i™ito^  ttOn*  met^  vms 

class  is  the  only  program  geared  to  the  ^mlu-  teenagers  with  skin  problems,  another  com-  tT  in^  moSwrtlMrand'  to  try  to  ret  M»e 

'^,:?'*S^l'^'°?**f-.  K.  K  .  **^*jr,*^',"'**'r°'*r:f7'**S!S!t.**^  pSrs^to^ttTthe  other  w-  jut  to  use 
The  VISTA  project  Is  a  program  which  at-  a  variety  of  adolewsent  cosmetkss.  Vsrtstlas  of  J^thortty  over  him.  The  Inmate  that  oom- 
tempU  to  supply  counseling.  Job  placement,  deodorants  and  aoaps  were  also  laoklag  as  ^.^^  J,^^^  ^j^j,  ..j^u  ^j  respect"  seems  to 
and  educational  placement.  The  program,  far  as  the  inmates  were  concerned.  Some  of  itwhirto  thto  attttude  mostly  to  the  young- 
whlch  has  offloes  In  the  Bronx,  seeks  to  pro-  the  inmates  wanted  the  cwnmtosary  to  carry  oflloere  whUe  Dratoiiyr  the  older  offloere. 
vide  counseling  for  all  sentenced  adoleeoenta  a  line  of  newspapers  aitd  msgaalnsa,  Indud.  .,  goutnj^  SevenU  imnatee  Interviewed 
from  the  Bronx,  commencing  with  a  period  Ing  black-oriented  magaalnee.  j,^  ^een  In 'special  oonflnement.  known  In 
two  or  three  months  prior  to  release  from  8.  Clothea.  The  lnmat.es  stated  that  they  ^^^  Reformatwy  as  the  "Blng  "  a  regular 
the  InsUtutlon.  Thto  contact  to  malnUined  were  supposed  to  have  two  sets  of  clothes.  ^  uolated  ftom  the  general  housing  area, 
after  release  by  the  VISTA  volunteers  In  the  However,  many  felt  that  thto  was  an  Inade-  usuaUv  an  inmate  to  put  tato  the  Blng  for 
community  untu  either  the  Individual  has  quate  supply.  In  addition,  the  Inmates  can-  ^  infraction  of  the  nUes,  or  a  repeated  vlo- 
developed  to  the  stage  where  he  no  longer  not  uee  the  laundry  to  wash  their  clothes,  ji^^^q  ^j^^  wmmlngs  Most  Inmates  who  had 
needs  the  assistance  of  the  VISTA  program  but  rather  had  to  launder  them  la  a  hand  j,^^  ^  ^^  Blnjidld  not  appear  to  be  bitter 
or  the  program  loses  contact  with  him  or  the  sink  Most  quads  had  only  one  iron,  if  any.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  eioMrlence  and  none  had  very 
individual  to  re-arrested.  In  the  month  of  and  therefore,  many  Innwtes  have  to  walk  smlOMM  oomDtodlnta  about  It  While  In  the 
February.  1971.  thto  program  referred  23  ex-  around  In  wrinkled  and  sloppy  clothing.  ^  anlnmate's  belts  and  shoelaces  are 
Inmates  to  Jobs,  seven  of  whom  seciued  po-  which  they  resent.  Accordingly,  an  "under-  ^^^q  g^,^. 
slUons.  Ten  former  Inmates  were  referred  to  ground"  system  of  clothing  distribution  hss  ''  g  Obaervotions 
vocational  training  programs,  four  of  whom  come  Into  being.  If  an  inmate  had  a  friend  >  ^  ,.  w,  _  .^i 
were  admitted.  PlnaUy.  four  Indlvlduato  were  In  the  clothes  center,  or  was  willing  to  pay  a  One  of  the  k«y  P';ooJ«»»  P'^^,";^}"f  *  °?™: 
referred  to  drug  trea^ient  programs  and  two  pockage  of  dgarettea.  he  could  receive  a  P"^«^!*  '^^S^^JSL^tJ^^  th/^T 
were  placed  freah  change  of  clothes  regularly.  8"^  ^  **»•  wortc-orlented  nature  of  the  In- 
The  VISTA  program  to  the  only  volunteer  4.  Beoreotton.  Although  many  Inmates  stltutlon. -Hie  Reformatory  attempto  to  utt- 
er instttutlonil  program  which  attempto  to  complained  about  the  recreattonal  faolUtles  »f*  »*«  ^P"'*,!^^"  .^f,Y^f,JT.?°2.^ 
provide  a  foUow-u7  program  for  the  coun-  at  the  Reformatory,  a  substantial  number  ^«^*  ^'^  P^^!"^  J^iS'HV'"?;^  !^" 
sellng  done  within  the  InsUtutlon.  The  were  not  able  to  arUculaU  any  sp«Jlflo  sug-  l®!L?''^l^»Ji?^*f*5ffJli'„!^"^ 
VISTA  volunteere  at  the  Reformatory  have  gesUons  or  recommendations  lor  improve-  P<*"^  "2i^!l^^  ^iiVST^S?«i-^^I 
developed  art  classes,  a  short  story  lltsrary  ment.  However,  the  more  artlculaU  InmateT  )^'ftS!2^^^1^^t^^?T,^S^ 
course  and  attempt  to  show  films  to  the  suggssttons  can  be  r«luoed  to  a  basic  point:  Pojnt  ,^«  ^SS'^'JSSSf  fS™d^^ 
inmatss.  The  program  to  now  In  its  third  nmre  recreation  and  a  greater  variety  of  rec  ilP°S.l!tTi^«?ff  tlZf^^v jSSSrfd 
^^  '  raatlonal  programs.  marketable  skill) ,  then  a  work-oriented  phi- 
There  to  great  dlflJculty  In  obtaining  Joke  <ault*  a  few  Inmates  were  desirous  ot  being  i??°P^y  JT^f  ,^?  t^lS*^**th^**^!3?' 
for  inmates  released  from  the  Instttatlon.  able  to  partlolpaU  la  outside  reereatloa  more  ^^^"^  *^*  ^^^JJiT^r  ,Sfio!^T 
The  correcttoaal  staff  sUted  that  generaUy  often.  Presantty,  Inmatea  are  taken  outside  la  ^^^^Ji^^^^^^J^  n^Jl.Sf^I 
there  has  been  very  litUe  oooperetlon  from  warm  weather.  Notwlthstandlag  the  cold,  behind  thto  Institutional  preference  to  the 
Industry  and  the  trade  uniona  in  the  city  of  some  Inmatas  expressed  a  dsslre  to  go  out  dssire  to  do  It  for  lees"  by  saving  aouan 
New  York.  Aside  from  the  VISTA  program,  ^^f^  ^  the  wiater  to  play  football.  through  utlllaatlon  at  capUve  manpower  and 
the  only  follow  up  and  attempte  at  Job  place-  Warden  Oslyn  has  noted  that  tha  prsaanos  th*  ooncept  of  "keeping  them  buBy.~  As  evl- 
ments  done  wlthia  the  Institution  are  on  an  of  detention  iniaatea  la  the  iastitation  has  danced  by  tht  lack  of  recreation,  rehablllta- 
ad  hoc  basto  by  Individual  oorractlon  riHtoeri  cut  Into  the  availability  to  santancsd  Uunates  tlon  and  Job  training.  It  to  apparent  th«t 
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taxp*y«r  dcdlars  M78d  Iff  titUlaatlon  tt  prison 
labor  for  the  performance  of  basle  ftmctlons 
are  not  rechanoeled  Into  other  Institutional 
need*. 

la  th*  light  ot  ttw  Uok  of  tralhing  and 
rebahlUtoitlve  programs  at  the  Beformatpry. 
the  coaoept  of  '^ceeping  th«n  busy"  makw 
great  sense.  The  intsrvlewB  with  the  inmates 
showed,  exoept  la  the  case  of  those  prisoners 
attending  PJB.  188,  a  real  naad  for  any  Und 
of  work.  A  typical  inmaU  serving  an  indefl- 
alte  asnteaoe  miends  hto  time  not  in  tralnUig, 
but  la  busy  work.  Tbs  statuta  msnrtates  the 
treatment  aad  tralalng  of  prisoners  serving 
ladsftnlta  reformatory  sentenoss.  However, 
InTtTlfl  of  tTn'"*"g  and  treatment,  they  re- 
ceive^ a  aenteiioe  filled  with  en^pty  days  and 
useless  work. 

The  lack  of  money.  In  addition  to  the  prob- 
lems stated  above,  manlfeatw  itself  in  many 
other  small  ways.  The  Raformatory  needs  a 
plumber,  ux  electrician,  a  locksmith  and  a 
oaipantar.  Many  ceDs  are  not  occupied  be- 
cause the  toilet  to  Inoparable. 

In  lyiMftJ""  to  a  lack  of  funds  and  trained 
personnel,  tbe  Reformatory  offidato  com- 
plained of  lack  of  cQcyatton  fiom  the  New 
York  oqmmunlty.  They  beUevsd  that  such 
lack  of  oooperatlosx  (e.g..  In  Job  plaoement) 
resulted  from  a  lack  of  awareoeas  of  the  prob- 


lems of  tbe  Institution. 

ry  ofltd 


The  Baformatory 


MiM  ateted  that  the 


inability  to  segregate  adoleaoents  servll:^:  re- 
formatory sentences  from  adoteeoents  serv- 
ing deOaite  seatanees  was  not  a  problem. 
However,  it  seeato  that  U  the  Intent  of  the 
statute  to  to  be  iulflUad.  adoleaoents  serving 
reformatory  eentences  should  be  housed  in 
common  Uvlng  units  based  upon  the  par- 
ticular program  in  which  they  are  involved. 
The  interviews  reflected  a  lack  of  sensitivity 
to  this  requireaveat. 

The  lack  of  space  for  tzalalag  programs 
resulted  In  continually  Juggling  rooms  and 
facUltiea.  Thto  problem  of  space  was  further 
aggravated  by  the  transfer  of  adult  trial  pri- 
soners to  the  litotiUiUon. 

Tliere  was  a  problem  with  federaUy  funded 
projects  which  were  curtailed  or  discontinued 
after  a  short  period  of  time.  One  official 
stat^  that  ha  would  rathar  have  them  for 
a  short  period  of  tlaaa  than  not  at  aU.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  oorreeUoa  oActala  believed 
that  such  a  eurtallmeat  resulted  la  a  ssvere 
peydbcdogloal  let-down  by  the  participants  In 
such  programs. 

r.  Omae  hUtorieM 


IB  ordsr  to  impart  a  greater  fMlng  of  the 
human  aspeots  of  the  Inmatee  Interviewed 
at  «ha  BtfoRnatary,  there  appears  below  a 
capaoUMd  summary  of  six  interviews.  Itese 
■tx  InwaUf  repreeeat  what  one  might  ea- 
counter  in  a  typteal  quad  ia  the  Raforma- 
tory. A  eonaoioas  attet]^  was  made  to  srtsct 
oase  hlafeanes  of  inmates  ranging  trom.  tbose 
receivtag  Uttle  treataient  to  others,  who 
within  tiM  present  eontaxt  of  the  instttrttloo, 
are  involved  In  certain  programs. 

The  great  danger  In  presenting  theee  oase 
histories  to  subjectivity.  However,  even  the 
preeentation  of  statistical  Information  has 
the  infirmity  of  subjectivity,  and,  perhape.  to 
mere  dangerous  because  of  the  superficial 
axithorltativenees  that  surrounds  it.  Theee 
short  summaries  ixdpart  to  a  certain  degree 
the  human  a^Mots  of  the  youths  at  the  Re- 
formatory, and  hopefully,  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  problenu. 


Tnmaite  A  to  81  yaara  old.  Mack  and  single. 
He  was  aantanosd  to  an  indefinits  raforma- 
tory sentence  for  attempted  aasault  with  a 
knife  and  has  no  prvvioas  convletlona.  In- 
mate A  was  in  the  Riken  Maitd  Reformatory 
for  28  moatbi  aad  pasvtad,  btrt  lia  violatad  hto 
parols.  Be  to  now  la  the  Befanuafiory  because 
of  hto  parole  vlolatl<»  aad  haa  paassatly 
served  four  and  one-half  aaoaths.  Although 
Inmate  A  has  only  ten  yean  of  education, 
he  has  not  attended  PS.  188  at  Rlkers 
Island.  The  first  time  Inmate  A  was  in  the 
BefarBMAory.  he  was  informed  of  the  school. 


but  be  (Sd  not  want  to  attend.  Before  betag 
ssntenced  to  RikNS  bland,  mmate  A  worked 
In  a  UM^idry.  RU  preont  job  at  the  Re- 
formatory to  school  sanstation.  He  claims  to 
spend  five  hoars  a  day,  live  days  a  week  on 
school  asaRatioa.  Inmaite  A  has  never  adced 
to  see.  xtor  has  he  ever  seen,  a  soctal  worker, 
psychiatrist,  or  vocational  oouneeSor.  inmate 
A  never  uses  the  library.  Be  uses  the  gym 
twice  a  week  and  watehea  televlsloa.  Inmate 
A  has  never  had  aay -vlBttors  beoanae  there  to 
no  ooe  la  hto  lTnrv^*i*«  family  that  to  close 
to  him.  He  oceaslonally  receives  a  letter. 

Hto  »"*>"  ooD^Iaiat  to  about  the  food  whl^ 
he  says  to  bad.  because  there  to  "No  meat  m 
tt,  never  any  protein.  Just  a  lot  of  stews." 
Trufn^tM  A  thinks  the  commissary  should  carry 
filter  dgaretaes  and  b^evee  tt  runs  out 
of  Items  too  bequently.  He  haa  never  been  in 
an  upatate  pctson.  but  he  has  heard  people 
say  that  "it  to  nice  there."  When  Inmate  A 
leavee  Bikers  Island,  he  would  like  to  go 
back  to  work  and  stay  off  drugs.  He  bellevee 
that  the  Reformatory  should  "figure  out 
Bomethiag  for  us  to  do  rather  than  play 
cards  and  watch  T.V." 

mmateB 
lantoita  B  to  singi*,  18  years  old,  and  black. 
He  was  rmttThrr*  to  a  reformatory  ssntence 
for  armed  robbery.  Be  has  been  at  Rlkers 
laland  for  19  nr^*M  Inmate  B  haa  ten  years 
of  eduoatloo  and  to  presently  attendlstg  P.S. 
180'a  acs^'^T"**'-  program  and  to  alio  taking 
a  tailoring  oourae.  T""**^  B  thinks  p. S.  189 
to  good  "if  you  want  to  learn  sometblng." 
Before  being  aenteooed.  TnTnati*  B  was  at- 
tending school.  Izunate  B  has  never  asked  to 
see,  nor  has  be  seen,  a  social  worker,  psy- 
chtotrlBt,  or  vocational  counselor.  He  uses 
the  library  Infrequently.  Inmate  B  goes  to 
the  gym  three  times  a  week  and  watches 
trtevtolon.  He  said  there  are  no  other  recre- 
atioital  piogranu  and  that  the  movies  sre 
"crummy."  Hto  main  ooac^daint  to  that  then 
to  no  way  to  kiU  tlma.  Inntote  B  also  oom- 
plains  about  the  quaUty  of  the  food,  stat- 
ing that  there  are  rocks  in  It.  The  comnUssary 
does  not  carry  suffldent  food  items  to  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  food  that  h*  eats  in  the 
mess  haU.  When  he  leaves  Bikers.  Inmate  B 
wotdd  like  to  lAay  baakatball. 
lamateO 
Inmate  O  to  singe.  80  yean  of  age  aad  to 
black.  He  was  ssat  to  the  Rafctmstory  for 
attempted  robbery.  TO  date  ha  haa  ssrved  five 
months  In  Riksn  Island.  He  does  not  have 
a  dlploota,  but  dM  attend  a  high  school 
aqulvBlanoy  program  at  the  Raformatory  and 
to  prssantly  awattmg  the  rsaolta  of  the  axaai. 
miMte  O  thought  the  aqvlvalenoy  program 
was  benefldl.  Beftm  being  sso*  to  the  Re- 
formatory, Inmate  O  waa  aa  invsatory  dark 
m  a  st^Msmarket.  At  the  Raformatory  he 
preaeatly  perfome  aafaool  sanltaltftn  for  eight 
houn  a  day,  five  daya  a  weak.  When  ha  waa 
classlflad  for  a  Job,  Inmaite  C  ftraad  out  about 
aodal  workan  who  an  avallaM*  to  the  prls- 
on«n  and  askad  to  ass  a  social  worker.  In- 
BMte  C  prsseatty  sees  a  sodal  workar  oooe 
a  week  for  aa  boar  aad  18  minntea  aeaaloa.  He 
beltoves  that  the  social  workar  to  trylag  to 
dsvatop  solutloBs  for  hto  past  proUsms.  He 
thinks  it  to  benafieial.  The  sodal  workar  to 
trying  to  get  him  Into  the  Oteanada  HOtd 
program.  t»i»«»^  c  has  used  the  library,  but 
there  MO  no  books  in  It  that  Ixrtereat  him. 
Tbe  other  fadUttos  which  he  uass  are  the 
gym,  and  tdevlalOB.  He  also  watohaa  what  he 
calto  bad  movies. 

Hto  mala  launediate  goal  to  to  get  into  the 
Oranada  Hotel  program.  When  he  leaves  the 
Befonnatory  he  wants  to  try  to  adapt  to  the 
working  life.  He  bdievea-that  tha  Reforma- 
tory oould  be  improved  by  better  recreation 
progranw,  visits  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
and  Bwre  frsedom  in  tha  quads.  Praaantly. 
he  to  allowed,  aad  raodvea,  oae  vtoitor  trom 
hto  laamedlate  family  on  alternate  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  He  regaUHy  receives  mall.  Bto 
other  complaints  concern  the  food:  no  daUy 
choice,  a  monotonous  menu,  tastes  bad,  and 
not  cooked  well.  He  says  If  you're  hungry 


you  eat  it,  but  that's  about  it.  inmate  C 
says  he  bould  also  use  more  elotbsa.  The 
ObmmiBsary  could  be  improved  to  carry  more 
to6d  oth«r  than  cookies.  He  thinks  the  coin- 
odisary  wctdd  be  better  If  It  had  different 
types  of  cigarettes  (Indudlng  tnten),  some 
new^iKMBa  and  a  greater  variety  of  cos- 
metics. He  has  heard  from  people  that  the 
prison  upstat.*  to  better.  Tou  are  allowed 
packages  from  hoate,  wear  your  own  shoes, 
than  to  piose  reeraailon  and  you  are  con- 
stantly active.  However.   Inmate   C   would 
rather  be  dowitotate  at  the  Reformatory  for 
one  reason:  visitors.  It  to  much  more  con- 
venient for  hto  family  to  come  to  Rlken 
Island  than  it  would  be  to  travel  ujwtate. 
lamate  D 
Inmate  D  to  30  yean,  blade,  slngto  and  to 
serving  a  one-year  senUnoo  for  posaesslon 
of  narootifls.  Because  of  drugs  ha  oenld  not 
ftiiiBb  high  school,  but  be  to  attending  PJB. 
180  at  Rlketa.  Inmate  D  bad  sesa  a  sodal 
worker  to  obtain  assistance  la  graduating 
from  high  school  and  lor  an  ajHdtoatton  for 
conditional  releaae.  Be  utUiaea  the  llbfary 
once  a  week.  He  crlttdaod  the  fllma  the  Ba- 
fMmatory   offered.    Inaiate  D   stated   that 
there  was  need  for  Job  tralalng  at^the  insti- 
tution so  that  th*  inmatsa  would  be  able  to 
obtain  a  Job  and  b*  aUglMe  for  parole  oarllar. 
He  was  orltloal  of  the  vlsttcrs  iirognm.  H* 
said  that  whlM  It  to  alright  for  hto  mother  to 
visit,  he  would  also  like  bto  girl  friend  to 
visit.  Hto  gin  trtond  waa  imable  to  visit, 
alBc*  the  lamate  nlirtm^  that  tbe  instlta- 
tloH  wanted  a  birth  certlflcata  staUng  that 
he  was  the  father  of  her  child.  He  was  hssl- 
tant  about  committing  himself  in  thto  nut- 
ter.  He   oould   not  understand  why  there 
ahould  be  any  objection  to  his  girl  friend 
ffxjintwg  to  visit  him. 

inmate  B 
Inmate  JK  to  80  yean  dd.  white,  slngto  and 
to  serving  reformatory  sentenca  for  grand 
larceny.  He  had  been  paroled  twice  and  re- 
tiuned  for  violation  of  parole.  He  to  a  high 
school  dropout.  Inmate  B  attended  automo- 
tive courses  at  Rlken  Island.  He  claimed  that 
he  knew  all  that  they  were  teaching.  Hto 
request  to  do  more  advanced  work  was 
dotled.  so  he  quit.  Hto  only  contact  with 
rehabilitation  personnel  was  one  visit  with 
a  aodal  worker  to  obtain  a  visitor's  pass. 
Innmte  B  stated  that  he  did  not  use  tbe  gym 
because  of  racial  problems  within  the  Re- 
formatory. He  claimed  that  white  liunates 
wer«  fearful  of  using  the  gym  because  of 
problems  of  vldenoe  with  black  inmates.  Hs 
^w^wipi^nAif  bitterly  about  tbe  food.  Inmate 
B  said  that  the  food  was  iK>t  cooked  proifi- 
eriy  and  on  many  oorsalnns  be  was  unabto 
to  eat  fixe  food  that  was  prepared.  Camate  B 
beUeved  that  the  food  bad  been  better  be- 
tween 1887  and  1888.  when  be  originally 
came  to  the  Uutltutlon.  He  stated  that  the 
adoleaoents  In  the  mess  ball  were  not  doing 
a  good  Job  and  that  tbe  food  might  be  im- 
proved If  prepared  by  adults.  Thto  Inmate 
claimed  that  be  bad  been  given  five  days  in 
solitary  oonflnement  as  a  penalty  for  talk- 
ing In  the  corridor.  He  had  originally  been 
sentenced  In  September.  1987,  and  bad  spent 
most  of  the  time  since  them,  except  for  the 
time  whQe  on  parole,  in  the  Institution.  He 
was  on  the  paint  gang,  which  he  says  works 
five  days  a  week  and  seven  nights  a  week. 
Imnate  E  stated  that  he  liked  the  night  work 
because  they  were  given  extra  food  while  on 
that  shift,  which  was  t>etter  than  the  food 
during  the  day. 

Inmate  P 
T,iw>«*«  p  to  19  yean  old.  single,  Spantoh- 
Amerlcan,  and  to  serving  an  Indefinite  sen- 
tence for  attempted  robbery  and  assault.  H* 
has  served  21  months  on  tbs  sentence  to  data. 
He  has  previous  convictions  for  assault.  In- 
mate P  to  a  hl^  school  dropout.  He  works 
in  the  oommtosary  at  Blksn.  Bs  never  spoka 
to  anytxidy  about  what  he  would  do  when 
he  leaves  the  Befotatoi^ry  and  does  not  r*- 
cdve  any  visiton.  Bs  gsts  an  nnnaalraial  lat- 
ter. Inmate  P  has  not  had  any  contact  with 
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toiy.  He  ommplalnxl  about  th*  nnmrnlwiy; 
tt  nwded  food  «ut  should  csrry  flltcrad  otg • 
u«Um.  Be  Bftld  bm  nouM  Uke  to  noelv*  Job 
tnUntng  wblle  at  the  Institutlan,  but  doim 
wee  aiMle  aTallable  to  him, 


O.  ConelmakmMi 


1  neomwtendmtiomt 


1.  The  Boud  of  Oometton  will  uk  the 
Legal  Aid  Society,  es  the  deelgnated  public 
defender  of  the  city,  to  begin  »  court  aetlan 
to  oauae  the  re-eentenctog  of  en  •dcteeoenti 
serving  Indeterminate  reftmnsAory  senteoeee 
In  the  01^  Bafonnatory  or  tranattored  to 
State  prleone.  We  beUere  that  such  an  action 
has  a  sound  basU  because  the  rationale  for 
the  Indeterminate  sentenee.  a  rababattstlon 
program,  dearly  dlstlagolahable  from  regu- 
lar pnaoa  eilstanoe,  doea  not  exist.  Than  Is 
no  oanvcehsaslve  pttigram  of  rehabmtatlon 
and  traatmant  tor  the  adoieeeanta  aawteneed 
to  the  Olty  Befonnatoty.  In  fact,  a  youth 
eenteneed  to  a  r«f ormatory  senteooe  receives 
the  same  treatment  aa  thoee  sentenced  to 
defflntte  prison  terms. 

Betermatory  sentenees  have  been  subject 
to  constitutional  Mtack  btmuse  the  adoUs- 

it  who  Is  convleted  of  a  crime  can  be  in- 
ftted  for  three  or  Ibur  yean  If  given  a 
local  or  state  rsfcrmatoiy  ssmtenoe.  bot  would 
have  served  a  moeh  laeesr  swilaiiiis  If  the 
trartttlnnal  prtam  term  was  Imprieecl  The 
oontentlon  Is  thsrefore  made  ttat  a  parson  Is 
not  receiving  equal  proteeUon  under  the  law 
when  ha  la  subject  to  a  longer  period  at  In- 
caroecaitlon  than  anotbs  Individual  for  the 
same  crime  eoMy  because  of  a  diasranoe  In 
their  rsspecttve  agea.  Oourte  have  reaponded 
byaaylngthat: 

"(nis]  aMUty  to  benefit  frcan.  and  the 
avanabOlty  of,  rebabUltatlon  f^<iHt1fls  and 
treatment  form  a  rational  basts  for  distin- 
guishing between  penons  convicted  of  the 
same  offence,  eo  as  to  subject  one  to  a  po- 
tantlaOy  greater  period  at  confinement  .  .  . 
we  can  not  say  that  the  Legislative  deter- 
mlnatl<m  that  a  distinction  be  made  be- 
tween .  .  .  (older  and  younger]  peiaons  .  . 
ta  arbttrary."  PeopU  v.  Mett$ntr,  83  AJDAl 
889.  MO:  soa  n.Yajaa  eat.  aaa  (ibw)  . 

"With  this  In  mind,  the  LeglMature  con- 
ceived the  indefinite  eentenee  to  the  Bef  orm- 
atory because  tt  believed  that  there  to  greater 
chance  and  hope  for  suoceesful  rehabilitation 
through  education,  training  and  guldanoeof 
Imprsaslanable  youth,  before  the  demacalls- 
Ing  and  deteriorating  prooees  of  esposure  to 
prtaon  Ufe  and  ti^w^^fp^  prison  criminals 
take  their  toil.  The  provocative  and  eroelve 
protdem  of  youthful  reddlvlam  can  best  be 
thwarted  and  rebuffed  by  an  approprlata  and 
effective  rehahmtatlon  program."  Omrter  t. 
Wonleit,  New   Tork  Ottf  Mtftjrmttoiy.  63 

mscad  101.  IBS.  800  B.TjB.ad  sss.  aas-se  (b. 

Ot.  Bronx  Cty.  1970),  ottfii«  People  v.  WOsoit, 
17  M.T.  ad  40,  31S  BXad  888,  368  N.TB.ad  6 
(1»«). 

One  can  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
rationale  for  the  Indeterminate  reformatory 
eentenee  as  nxpreeeed  by  both  thaee  courts. 
However,  when  there  to  no  oomprtiienstve 
program  ot  rehabOlUtlon.  and  theee  pris- 
oners are  subjected  to  the  "demoiallzlng  and 
deteriorating  proceea  of  espoeure  to  prison 
life,"  although  given  a  refccmatory  sen- 
tence, there  can  be  no  legal  rationale  for  in- 
carcerating them  for  a  longer  period  «-*«ft" 
someone  sentenced  to  a  traditional  prison 
eentenee  in  the  first  inetanoe.  An  Individual 
should  not  be  put  in  jail  for  a  longer  period 
unless  the  promised  treatment  for  the  longer 
eentenee  to  actually  received.  To  be  legally 
eound,  the  reformatory  eentenee  must  be 
different  from  the  traditional  prison  sentence 
In  practice  to  wen  ae  theory.  At  the  Beforma- 
tory,  practice  to  not  constotent  with  the 
theory. 

a.  The  Preeldlng  Justlcee  of  the  Appellate 
Division,  Rrst  and  Second  Departments, 
should  appoint  a  special  Judicial  Committee 
to  determine  when  and  if  the  Bafonnatory 
meets  mlnhnnm  standards  to  Justify  the  In- 
"^       '         sentenee  for  adoleecents. 


3.  We  ask  the  Department  of  Correction 
to  make  and  announce  publicly,  by  Octo- 
ber IS.  1B71.  a  policy  declalon  that  tt  will 
in  fact  organlae  and  administer  a  reforma- 
tory constotent  with  the  standards  of  the 
American  Correctional  Association.  Once  thto 
decision  to  made,  all  adult  prisonen  must  be 
removed  from  the  Beformatocy  faculty. 

If  the  Baformatory  reeouroes  and  penon- 
nei  are  diverted  frran  their  main  purpoee 
of  rehabiUtatlon,  little  hope  can  be  held  out 
for  change  In  the  Institution.  The  influx 
of  adults  awaiting  trial  into  the  Beformatory 
framework  completely  dtonq>te  the  institu- 
tion, ^tedal  eating  and  sleeping  provisions 
must  be  made  for  theee  adiJt  prisoners.  If 
one  to  to  give  the  preeent  Beformatory  ad- 
minlatration  a  chance  to  reaUy  run  a  re- 
formatory, the  problems  of  the  adult  over- 
flow In  the  Clty^  prisons  must  not  be  borne 
by  the  Beformatory. 

The  transfasa  of  adoleecents  servli^  Indefi- 
nite sentencee  to  the  w»»««"4  Shelter  should 
cease.  The  Adoleeoent  Bemsnd  Shelter  on 
Bikers  bland  to  designed  to  hold  youths  who 
are  awaiting  trial.  Accordingly.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  thto  type  of  institution  woiUd 
have  the  facilities  or  personnel  available  to 
give  long-term  treatment.  Therefore,  the 
transfer  of  youtba  to  such  institutions  to  an 
admission  that  they  are  not  receiving  any 
treatment,  but  are  performing  useful  work 
functions  In  the  Bemand  Shelter,  and  ac- 
cordingly, tt  to  more  convenient  to  have  them 
there.  Thto  convenient  arrangement  must  end 
immediately.  Theee  youths  must  be  brought 
back  to  the  Beformatory  and  offered  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  rtiiablUtatlon. 

The  popxilatton  of  the  Beformatory  should 
be  stablliasd.  A  maynwnni  number  should  be 
fixed  at  which  the  Institution  can  function 
smoothly  as  a  reformatory.  Once  thto  num- 
ber to  reached,  youths  should  no  longer  be 
sentenced  to  the  Beformatory.  If  need  be. 
they  should  be  sent  to  other  institutions  per- 
forming similar  functions.  The  youths  who 
have  been  sentenced  to  indefinite  Beforma- 
tory sentences  have  received  a  promise  by  the 
coxirt  tbsA  they  will  be  given  comprehensive 
treatment.  That  promise  must  be  kept. 

4.  Literacy  must  be  made  a  major  objec- 
tive of  the  entire  Baformatory  program. 
Without  functional  read!  ng  and  writing 
skiUs.  much  of  the  value  of  the  vocational 
training  to  lost.  Kngllsh  classee  for  Span- 
ish-speaking prtooneta  must  be  organised. 

6.  Adoleecent  prisoners  must  be  encouraged 
to  attend  eehool,  with  fecial  work  programs 
organlaed  eo  that  they  wlU  not  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  — »^«"e  "spending 
money."  The  preeent  system  pays  $.08  to 
8.10  per  hour  for  prison  labor.  The  raite 
should  be  increased  in  order  to  pn>vlde  mean- 
ingful incentlvee. 

8.  The  Board  of  Bdoeatloa  should  give 
signlflcant  attention  to  Ite  pioneering  prison 
faolUty.  and  use  it  ss  a  model  for  the  chal- 
lenge of  teaching  the  disadvantaged.  The 
school  program  should  be  part  of  a  oom- 
prehenstvs  rehabllltaitlon  program  and 
should  be  available  for  all  prisoners  who 
wish  to  attend. 

7.  VoUow-up  of  Indlvlduato  after  release 
to  eessntlal  if  thera  to  to  be  any  control  by 
whl(fli  to  judge  the  institution's  success. 

8.  Maieotle  thsrapy  programs  are  a  mini- 
mum requirement.  The  absence  of  narootlc 
programming  in  an  lastttutkm  where  dearly 
haU  of  the  himstss  ars  confined  for  narootlc 
crimes  to  Inoomprdienslble.  llie  opportunity 
should  be  available  to  all  adolssesnts  leav- 
ing the  Baformatory  to  enter  strset  pro- 
grams for  methadone  malnteiumoe  or  other 
then^wvtla  trsatmaat. 

0.  A  ^Melal  Advisory  Board.  »n«iiiHing 
representatives  of  labor  and  Indortry.  should 
be  organlaed  to  work  with  the  Warden  of 
the  Beformatory  to  assist  the  training  pro- 
grams and  secure  employment  opportunities. 
Thto  board  could  help  organise  vocational 
prograoto  that  are  related  to  employment 


10.  Almost  aU  of  the  inmatee  Interviewed 
complained  about  the  fadlltlea  of  the  com- 
missary. The  lack  of  niter  dgarettes.  whUe 
perhapa  a  small  Item  in  the  total  picttire. 
generally  lllustratee  the  biueaucratic  prob- 
lem rather  well.  There  are  no  filter  cigarettee 
sold  because  the  rules  say  that  no  filter 
cigarettee  will  be  sold.  When  asked  the  rea- 
son for  the  rule,  one  to  told.  "We  never  sold 
filter  cigarettes."  or  that  "FUter  dgarettee 
were  sdd  here  once  but  they  didn't  go  over 
very  well." 

The  commissary  should  also  be  stocked 
with  more  food  Items.  Many  of  the  inm^tiw 
Interviewed  said  that  the  only  food  Items 
they  were  able  to  purchase  were  cookies  ^nd 
candy.  While  some  real  food  Items  were  sold, 
the  quantity  was  not  great  and  many  in- 
mates stoted  the  supply  wss  frequenUy  ex- 
hausted. 

Bafonnatory  oOldals  sUted  that  more  food 
Items  wera  not  sold  because  cans  were  dan- 
gerous and  created  a  sanitation  problem.  A 
solution  to  the  problem  of  dangerous  items 
would  be  to  supply  "canned"  Items  which 
come  in  harmless  plastic  oootalnecs,  now 
widely  available.  As  for  the  sanitation  prob- 
lem, it  could  be  solved  by  the  formxilation  of 
reasonable  rules  regulating  the  storsge  and 
use  of  food  in  the  ceU  areas. 

There  should  be  a  fun  assortment  of 
toUetry  items,  speolflcaUy  items  which  aro 
used  for  treatment  of  ad(desaent  skin  condi- 
tions. 

11.  Almost  every  prisoner  interviewed  com- 
plained about  the  quaUty  of  the  food.  Many 
of  tha  proMems  rdating  to  the  quality  of 
food  emanate  from  the  tact  that  tt  to  pree- 
ently  prepared  by  adoleeoents.  The  food  was 
previously  prepared  by  adulta.  Many  mmatea 
working  in  the  meas  hall,  and  ocrreetlon  of- 
fidato  as  weU.  beUeved  that  the  adolsaoents 
working  in  the  kltoben  did  not  cai«  and  were 
negligent  In  their  duty,  causing  a  qualita- 
tive decrease  in  the  food.  Thto  procedure 
shotUd  be  terminated.  The  food  slxmld  be 
propared  under  much  cloeer  superrlslcn. 

Many  inmatee  stated  that,  but  for  visits, 
they  would  much  mther  be  in  upetate  In- 
stitutions than  in  the  New  York  City  Re- 
formatory. Many  of  theee  Inmatee  listed  the 
abiUty  to  receive  food  packagea  upsute  ss 
one  of  their  reasons.  Ws  were  informed  by 
prison  oOlclaU  that  food  packages  sbotild  be 
allowed  uiKler  proper  supervision.  Simple 
rules  for  receipt,  inspection,  storage  and  use 
of  food  paekagee  can  be  promulgated. 

13.  TlM  institution  prssently  does  not  seU 
any  magaalnee  In  the  commissary.  Magaslnes 
are  donated  to  the  Institution  and  distrib- 
uted to  the  Inmates.  Several  blaok  inmates 
nomplalnsd  about  the  lack  of  black  oriented 
mags  sine  materlato.  An  attempt  should  be 
made  to  remedy  thto  situation. 

The  Libraries  For  Prisons  Committee,  a 
dedicated  volunteer  group,  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  personnel  of  the  Reformatory 
to  develop  a  fadUty  that  has  meaning  tat 
the  prlsonsrs.  OonsMsrahle  progrees  has 
been  created  U  the  Department  of  Oorreotlon 
determlnee  to  go  forward  with  the  Beforma- 
tory.   

HEALTH  nroURANCTE  COST  STUDIES 
PRESENTED  TO  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  result 
of  gn  amendment  I  offered  last  year  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  the  Con- 
gress received  today  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  BdueatUm,  and  Welfaze 
an  ezoellent  cost  evaluation  of  the  na- 
tional health  care  proposals  now  before 
Congress. 

This  studjr  compared  the  costs -to  the 
overall  eoooomjr  of  enacting  a  natlooal 
health  can  proposal  and  the  costs  of  not 
enaettng  a  national  health  care  proposal. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  low 
range  of  additional  costs  to  our  economy 
that  would  be  incurred  if  the  nMV^w' 
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health  care  proposals  were  enacted  in 
1»74. 

Por  example,  if  instead  of  doing  noth- 
ing in  1974.  my  own  national  liealth  care 
proposal.  S.  703.  was  enacted,  the  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  overall  economy  would 
only  be  $9.6  billian.  Its  Federal  cost 
would  only  be  $4i)  billion.  In  a  trillion 
dollar  econamy  this  is  a  very  small  price 
to  pay  for  a  basic  level  of  health  benefits 
for  all  citiams. 

I  would  also  note  that  Senator  Knr- 
NSDT's  bill  which  has  been  criticized  as 
being  so  expensive  would  only  add  $8.5 
billion  in  additional  costs  to  our  natioial 
economy. 

Although  the  cost  study  admits  that 
many  of  the  assumptions  on  which  its 
projections  are  based  are  only  tentative, 
I  believe  the  methodology  utilized  in  the 
study  represents  a  conceptual  break- 
through. The  study  presents  costs,  not 
only  in  terms  of  additional  Federal  dol- 
lars, but  in  terms  of  changed  expenditure 
patterns  in  the  private  sector,  in  terms  of 
tax  adjustments,  and  in  terms  of  induced 
costs. 

Mr.  Charles  Trowbridge,  Chief  Actuary 


of  the  Social  Security  Admlnlstratian; 
WilUam  Hsalo,  his  deputy:  Mrs.  Ruth 
Hanft,  of  the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare:  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Rice,  of 
the  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics  at 
the  Social  Security  Administration  de- 
serve great  commendatkm  for  the  fine 
effort  they  made  in  inwparlng  the  study. 

There  are  many  interesting  aspects  of 
the  study  which  should  be  noted.  I  noted 
that  my  bill  would  only  cost  Uncle  Sam 
$4  J  trillion  and  part  of  this  is  related  to 
hmlth  care  tax  deductions  by  onployers 
resulting  in  a  minor  revenue  loss. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  bills  that  only  provide  catastro];^c 
coverage  costs  as  much  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  as  do  more  comprehensive 
bills,  such  as  my  national  health  care 
biU.  S.  703. 

I  was  also  happy  to  note  that  my  bill 
had  a  very  small  inflationary  impact, 
that  is  to  say  its  induced  cost  was  only 
$0.3  billion. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  I  have 
been  concerned  about  the  lack  of  infor- 
mation that  Congress  has  on  the  major 


problems  it  faces.  Too  ofta  we  are  re- 
quired to  act  within  an  informational 
gap. 

It  was  because  of  my  concern  for  the 
lack  of  hard  infonnatian  oo  the  pa- 
rameters of  the  health  crisis  that  I  offered 
my  amendment  last  year  to  require  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  complete  a  cost  study  of  na- 
tional health  care  proposals  and  to  com- 
plete before  September  1971  a  more  com- 
prdienslve  systems  analysLs  of  alterna- 
tive t»aftTi«  of  reforming  our  natlnnal 
health  care  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  today's 
study  represents  the  first  constructive 
step  forward  in  our  debate  on  the  na- 
tional health  care  crisis.  I  lo(dc  forward 
to  our  receipt  of  the  systems  study  in 
September  as  the  second  malor  step  for- 
ward. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sum- 
mary tables  from  today's  r^wrt  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 
OKO,  as  follows: 


TABLE  1.-HATI0HAL  HEALTH  EXPENDITURES  AFTER  TAX  ADJUSTMEHT  BY  PROTOSAU  RSCAL  YEAR  M74 

IDoltin  in  biffioml 


Private  ssctor 


Indl- 
vidsal 
dirad    Health 

pav-     insur- 


GovtTMMiital  MCtor 


State 
Totol      Total     mtnti       anc*     OdMr      Total       local     FadonI 


Nont. 

Bennolt 

Byrnas 

Javita 

BurtoMA 

P«H-Mondate. 


$105.4     »2.3     $32.0     $26.4       $3.9     $43.1      $11.1       $32.0 


107.2  62.6 

107.2  62.2 

113.0  31.3 

110.2  62.3 

114.9  67.3 


28.3 
26.3 
19.9 
21.7 
17.3 


30.4 
30.0 
8.2 
36.7 
46.1 


3.9 
3.9 
3.2 
3.9 
3.9 


44.6 
4S.0 
81.7 
47.9 
47.6 


10.0  34.6 

lao  3S.0 

8.1  73.6 

8.6  3S.3 

10.7  36.9 


Prtvtto 


Indl- 
vWaal 
direct    HfleMi 


Proposal 


Statt 
pay-     i«Mf-  •"*     ,  . 

ToM      ToW     nMMb       ante      Otbof      Total       local     Federal 


WnieB 

Kennedy 

Faltoft-BraykiH. 

Ftoher 

Htaan 

usi:::::::;:. 


$116.8 
113.8 
109.5 
109.1 
107.7 
107.6 
106.5 


$13.9 
15.9 
61.9 
58.1 
59.0 
59.0 
6a3 


$6.9 
11.2 
2S.5 
27.5 
27.8 
215 
30.0 


$3.1 
1.9 
31.5 
26.7 
27.3 
26.6 
26.4 


$3.9 

$102.9 

^8 

97.9 

3.9 

47.6 

3.9 

51.0 

3.9 

48.7 

3.9 

416 

3.9 

46.2 

$9.6 
15 

9.3 
17 
13.4 
13.4 
U.l 


$83.3 
91.4 
38.3 

n.3 

3S.3 
3&.Z 
35.1 


TABLE  t-SUMMARY  OF  ADDITIONAL  COSTS  TO  FEDERAL  TAXPAYEW  AFTER  TAX  ADIUSTMENT  BY  PROPOSAU  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

Dollar*  in  bMeati 


Proposal 


ToW 


Tnnslerrod 


Induced 

OlMtS 


Chaiii* 

Intu 

adjustnMnls 


BennetL 

Byrnes. 

Javlts 

Surlesos 

TJk  Moiidaie 
OintH 


$2.6 
3.0 

41.6 
7.3 
4.9 

61.3 


$1.6 

37.8 
12 
-.5 

55.2 


19 

2.1 

.3 

11.3 


$0.7 
.6 
-3.1 
-3.0 
5.1 
-5.2 


ToM 


Tronaferred 


CtMSB* 

ietsi 

adimlsiirai 


Faaae- BioyWR.w. . 
Ftabsr 

hT^.::::::. 


$514 
13 

113 
3.3 
3.2 
3.1 


$56.0 

-2.4 
ti 
^4 

r4 


$8.4 

.2 

.2 

1.0 

1.0 

.8 


-15.0 
18 

as 

-.2 
-.2 

-.1 


DEPOSITS  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
BANKS  IN  U.S.  COMMERCIAL 
BANKS— RELEASE    OP    INFORMA- 

•noN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  strenuous  objections  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Depiurtment,  I  am  today  mak- 
ing public  the  amounts,  interest  rates, 
and  locations  of  over  $1.3  billion  ta  de- 
posits by  three  international  financial  in- 
stitutions in  several  dozen  U.S.  commer- 
cial banlcs. 

I  am  taking  this  action  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution of  funds  to  these  international 
banks. 

NO  SEASON  POS   SSCSSCT 

The  Treasury  contends  that  the  data 
should  remain  secret.  But  I  am  today 
releasing  the  details  on  the  deposits  of 
$776  million  of  World  Bank  funds  in 
46  U.S.  commercial  banks,  of  $407  mil- 


Uon  of  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  funds  in  51  UJB.  banks,  and  of 
$129.9  million  of  Asian  Development 
Bank  funds  in  42  UB.  banlcs.  In  addi- 
tion. 1 8un  rtieasing  data  concerning  the 
bedding  of  over  $2  biUlon  by  these  three 
institutions  in  UJS.  Treastiry  bills,  me- 
dimn  term  securities,  and  in  cash 
btdances. 

On  May  10.  1971,  I  wrote  Secretary 
Connally  requesting  this  information 
"for  ultimate  publication  in  the  hearing 
record."  I  asked  for  the  names  of  banks, 
the  type  of  account,  and  the  rate  of  in- 
terest or  other  consideration  paid.  Most, 
but  not  all,  the  information  was  pro- 
vided. But  Under  Secretary  Charls 
Walker  urged  during  the  public  hearings 
and  in  correspondence  "that  you  not 
proceed  with  the  pubUoatton  of  this  in- 
formation" on  grounds  that  it  "involves 
confidential  banking  rdationshlps  be- 
tween these  institutions  and  the  prlvaite 
bftniring  community  here  and  abroakl" 


NATIONAX.  SBCUBirr   NOT  INVOLVSB 

I  am  refusing  to  honor  this  request  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  First,  no  national 
securi^  informaition  of  any  kind  is  re- 
motely involved  m  this  matter. 

Second,  these  are  deposits  of  public 
money,  laurge  pcHHtms  of  which  are  pro- 
vided by  the  American  taxpayer  through 
appropriations  by  the  UB.  Congress.  It 
Is  not  a  personal  or  private  hanking 
matter.  It  iii^  a  public  matter  involving 
public  money. 

Third,  while  there  awears  to  be  no 
wrongdoing  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of 
any  of  these  international  banks,  the 
potmtial  abuses  involved  in  keeping 
these  matters  from  pubUe  view  oannot  be 
exaggerated.  The  deposit  of  pul>Ilc  money 
in  pet  banks  without  payment  of  interest 
or  at  below  mariiet  interest  rates  has 
been  one  of  the  worst  abuses  by  pubUe 
officials  in  both  the  United  States  and 
tisewhere.  Publishing  this  information 


(2UfK 
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outaclp  miereiit  ttMKe  praetioef  from  «]- 
cnRtefftni  the  future. 

Fourth,  I  do  not  accept  the  argument 
made  for  Ubder  SecretuT  Walker  andrthe 
IteasUT  that  "any  neceesary  anaiytia 
of  the  data  can  be  eanied  uut  equally 
ireU  if  it  remains  cenfldentlal.'* 


CilUeal  examination  by  the  prees  and 
pnUic  can  prerent  abuse.  tJke  simUtht, 
dlsdoBure  iff  a  great  dlalnfectaat.  The 
argument  that  analysis  can  be  performed 
behind  closed  doors  by  a  few  bureaucrats 
and  a  few  politicians  Is  the  same  "ditist" 


atgnraent  xatA  to  hJde  from  public  view 
the  f  ar*ieacttk«  declMona  made  fay  in- 
aidew  in  eeealatlng  the  Vietnam  War.  We 
shmild  have  kamed  by  now  that  "P4» 
doesttt  idways  knofw  best." 

Finally,  Z  am  taJdnff  this  aetioo  tO'f ore- 
stall  the  lotahving  Attempts  by  the  TreM- 
uiy  both  la  letters  to  CSfaalrmaa  ELLBifns 
and  tn  pen<mal  oontaets  with  membcn  of 
ther  subcommittee,  in  an  eflTort  ta  peetrent 
pitfdlcation  of  the  infonnatlon. 

For  the  first  time  this  year  under  my 
chairmanship  all  hearings  of  the  Foreign 
Operatioos    Subcommittee    have    been 


open  to  the  public  and  not  held  beihlBd 
cloeed  doors.  We  have  insisted.  suoMss- 
ftdly,  that  the  State  Department  make 
pobllo  the  eountry-by-conntry  requests 
for  military  aid.  Where  pabUc  money  is 
on  deposit,  in  what  amounts,  and  at  wliat 
interest  rates  should  also  be  public 
knowledge.  Otherwise  we  stifle  pnqMr 
pubUo  discoBBton  and  debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  data  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoeo, 
as  foUows: 


S/i' 


fcT. 


ii.-.i  r.i   '.jii.n.ui  ip 


MMR0EVtU)niOITMIM(STATaiENT0flNyeHHat1SV«eFDE&31.UM  

'.  ti'iu  tr.'.h     Jliei    ji'i.i      Jnnt   ■iHtn    1  ..  


^cn. 


rr-»r 


'I HI  ii'in.i'imini'*   rmjji; 


A.  <U.  TREASUBV  B«U4 


1.  FMml  Rhmv*  BMkef  Nm  York,33  UbMly  St.ir*lrVMi, 


|8S6,S7S.S 


■..?„.i...l,-.... uJJiG'.... 

■.TIIKOEFOSITSi'^'":^^;'^ 
'.'4, ^CMM*  9nk  ntmmi  HJt^  «2  wmam St,  Nnr  Ywk. 
- """'i.'r.b"" 


,S7S.2S 


2L  AawkM  SMwHy  I  Tiwt  Ca.,  IStt  St,  and  PMMytvwria 

3.  Bmtt  Ci— imlili  ItHtoiw.  2M  Urt  Aw..  W—  Yorfc.  N.Y.. 

4.  BMaNiriM*MU«on,25«Mt51stSt.NMYorii,N.Y.. 

5.  BartM»TnHtCt..PMtOflMBu3U,ClMRkStiwlSWioa, 

Nwr  Yofk,  «.V _7. 


(.  Bm*  tor  IrrtMMSoMl  SaWiwuU,  PtaBack  TO,  CMOOZ, 

B«it,s»it»iM4 --^iiTT*:. 

7.  Bwfc  al  kmmkt,  540  MuHlawwii  St.  Saw  FnndM.  Citlf . '. 


V  BaidiafCdHenla.400C«iaraiaSt_SaaFraaci«e.C«i. 
1.  Baat  of  Ha«iB.  Past  OHca  Box  ZM.  HoMilHiu,  HaMH... 


la  Baak  of  Na«  York.  4t  «M  St.  Na«  Yark,  N.Y 

IL  Saak  a(  Teyto  Trasi  Co..  100  Biaadwar,  Na«  Varti.  N.Y. 


U. 
aCaoM 


NmiaM  «  Cot. »  Wil  St,  Naar  Yorfc.  N.Y.... 
af  OmUmi.  W  Saea*r  Am, 


MLCtelMatf 
Hi 


■.Y. 


laaiSL,lla«Yait,N.Y 

I  OMia  MaafeaBn  Plant,  NaarYarK 


Na«Yaik.N.r. 


USS.  Clank  StiMiaMoa. 
1*.  m  iaMk  U  I*  St, 


,    ao.aoaoo 

:    7SIO0S.0O 

1,000,000.00 

AO«>.OKI.OI 

7SOi00O.0O 

1,000,000.00 
1, 000, 000. 00 
KIOOkOOO.00 
l,000i000.00 
^000,000.00 

1 000.  ooa  00 

500.000.00 
1,000,000.00 

1000,000.00 
1,000.000.00 

Lsoaooaoo 

500,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

500,000.00 

500,000.00 

1000,000.00 

LooObOoaoo 
taoLooaoo 

1,000,000.00 
500,000. 00 

l.OOOtOOOLOO 
500,000.00 
500.000.00 

1,000,000.00 

2,000,000.00 

i,soaooaoo 

1.000,000.00 
500.000.00 
251. 791.  (S 

500,  ooa  00 

741,20134 

soaooaoo 

5001000.00 

500,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

500^000.00 

SOOiOOOlOO 

LOOOtMOLOi 

1,000,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

1.000,000.00 
l,OOOlOOOlOQ 

1,000,  floaM 

LOOOlCOOlOO 

SOOiOOOlOO 

tOOOkOOOiOO 

1.500,000.00 

900*  000^00 

SOOISOILOS 

1.001V  000. 00 


Cmvl,  52  Was  St,  Na«  Yarft, 


i,m,iHi« 

i.ooo,Ma.oi 

HO,Ma.M 

i,oi;iaaoo 
2!soo,Maoo 


4.7tt 


a25* 
asos 

S.250 

im 

1.5125 

7.000 

7.00 

7.25 

7.375 

7.4375 

1075 

7.250 
7.500 

7.|75 
7.500 
1000 
7.750 
t.000 
7.750 

a.000 

t.000 
S.00O 

6.75 

7.500 

7.500 

1.025 

8.750 

0.750 

1500 

1375 

1750 

1500 

12S0 

1500 

1000 

ISTS 

1715 

1S75 

1125 

1(25 

1000 

1U5 

1500 

ItOO 

10125 

1375 

7.000 

7.375 

7.  ins 

7.750 
1» 
1375 

1375 

lao 

7.0O 

IM 

fcOl 

tm 

I.  MO 

ULI2S 
1175 
ICS 

1U8 


■  il'.Ui' 


:yvi . 


r'' 


'J'l'ji-'        III  ilii  »  JOWil    iNt  r<   1*1  ii    liili>ii  r  J    I'liii 


YiaM  tala 


.iMiU 


n.  hriiCNY  ieoaal  tak  of  HNita.  itb  Main  St,  Hoattoi;, 
2i.  ngtJMM^MafBo^ 

22.  lint  NaliiMi  Baak  of  CbiMWi,  31  SoiSk  OHfOam  St, 

CIHeitB.ll .77.1 m 

23.  nntNaHaMl  City  Sank,  3MPM  Ami,  Nmv  Yark,  N.Y 

».  Fint  PWmylMnli  Banking  i  Trart  Ct,  IStk  aad  Chattnut 

St».,  PMIadatphia,  Pi .VT! 

S.  GMrd  Trast  Bank.  Broad  and  Pfcartnat  StL  Pkiladaipkla.  1^'. 
21  IrvinfTratJ  Co.,  1  Wall  St.  NawYork,NY. .1. ....... 

27.  Manalactaf  ais  HanoMf  Traat  Ca,  350  Park  Am,  Now  Yark. 

n.T. ._-----..-........... 


21  MalktnNatioaalBankATnntCaL.IMtoaS4).,Ptttitai]0i,Pa. 


29.  Midland  Intamatioaat  Banks.  LM,  2B  Thrafamtan  St, 

Loadan  LC.2 

30.  Morpn  GiMranty'tnisI  teVaf  Naw  VoiK'iS'wi^^ 

Vork,  N.V 


31.  National  Bank  o(  DatroJt  Woodward  at  Ford  St,  OatroM, 

32.  Nortkar*TiwtCa.;m,'u'SaiiaSt;'C^ 


33.  Pfciladalpliia  Nalioiial  Baak.  Bread  and  Chaitmit  Sta,  Pbila- 
dalphii.  Pa. ----«...«.-..,..,.....*,..,.,...,,.... 


34.  Sckradar  TrMt  Co,  57  Braadvair,  Naw  Yark,  N.Y. 


31  Sodala  QMarala,  N  Wall  St,  Naw  York,  N.Y 

H  Sagtll»:niatNaMaaalBawk.2dAM.andCkaw»8t.NitOWca 


Bo(3SBt,Saatlla,WBtk. 


37.  Sacurity  Picilic  Natloaal  Bank,  Poat  OMca  Box  0O4O2, 
Tannlnal  Aaaax,  Loa  Angalaa,  CaM 


H  BviM  Baak  Carp.  (Naw  York  Braaek)  15  Naaiaa  SL,  Naw 
M.  SwlH  fawk  Carp,  Sap  Fraacisea  AtMty;  120  WktBMMry 
4a  Bwln  Cradtt  Baak,  iS  flaa  St.  Naw  Yark,  N.f. 


41.  MalaaBakfcaflaaAM*«.»>w<nBwrMSt.UaAi^ln 


1  -jtii '  .•■/{' 


■lua  iVi; 


1,100,00190 

500,000.00 
500, 000.  M 

1,090^00100 
1,000,000.00 

i:SS:S^-SS 

1,000^000. 00 
500,000.00 

1,  ooa  ooa  00 
soaooaoo 
soaooaoo 

soaooaoo 
soaooaoo 
1,  soaooaoo 
soaooaoo 
1,001  ooa  00 
1,501  ooa  00 
1,  ooa  ooa  00 
1,  ooa  ooa  00 
1,  ooa  ooa  00 

soaooaoo 

1,  soaooaoo 

1. 000, 000. 00 
500,000.00 

5oaooo.oo 
500,  ooa  00 

500.  ooa  00 

500,000.00 

5oaooo.oo 
1,000.  ooa  00 

soaooo.oo 
1,  ooa  000. 00 

2,001000.00 

soaooaoo 

501000.00 

1,  ooa  ooa  00 
soaooaoo 

1,  ooa  ooa  00 
1,001  ooa  00 

1,  ooa  ooa  00 
500,  ooa  00 

i.soaaoo.00 
soaoBo.oo 

1,  ooa  ooa  00 
500,  ooa  00 
500,  ooa  00 

2.  ooa  001 00 

tooaooaoo 
soaooaoo 

I,  ooa  ooa  00 

1,090,  ooa  00 

1.  ooa  ooa  00 

soaooaoo 

1, 000,  ooa  00 

2,00100100 

2so,ooaoo 
soaooo.oo 

1,000,000.00 

1,  ooa  ooo.  00 
tsaooaoo 
5oaooo.oo 

1, 000, 000. 00 

1,000,  ooa  00 
1,  ooa  ooa  00 

501000.00 
toa  000.00 


yjSll^i. 


1250 

1250 

isee 

7.125 

1150 
1125 
1750 
1125 
1500 

7.250 
1500 

100 
1125 

5.175 
7.750 
7.250 
5.175 
5.175 
1125 
1000 
1625 
1625 

1U75 

1750 

1375 

5.75 

5.75 

7.000 

1000 
1000 

1125 
1750 
1250 
1500 
1500 

7.175 


7.  an 

IQBO 
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YiiMiata 


42.  Unitad  CaHfeniia  Bank.  BOO  Soutk  Sprint  St,  lot  Ai^at. 

CaW „ 1500,000.00 

1,500.00100 

1,  ooa  ooa  00 

Subtotal ■129,900.000.00 

C.  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS 

1.  Fadoial  Rosarvo  Bank  of  New  Yorfc,  33  Ubarty  St,  Naw 

Yark,  N.Y 73.485.11 

2.  Fint  Nattonal  Oily  Bank,  391  Park  Am..  Naw  Yark,  N.Y 132,666.02 

3.  Manufaeturaa  Htnovor  Trust  Co.,  350  Park  Am..  Naw  York. 

NY ;.       57,056.46 

4.  Bank  of  Tokyo  Trust  Co.,  100  Broadway.  Now  York.  N.Y 20.00aOO 

SaWotal 213,20136 


11000 
1250 
lOOO 


YMdrala 


D.  OTHER  INVESTMENTS  IN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES  AND 
TIME  DEPOSITS 

(BaigiMai),  Man- 
[Oanaark),  Paris 
SariaM^T  MHan 
and  Ronia  (ItatyX  Takyo  (JnanX  KMla  taaipar  (MM 
Amstarriam  (NttlMriandt),  Oslo  (MarwayX  Stockkakn  ( 
daaX  Baiia  and  Zarick  ^witzartand),  Loadaa  (Uiritad  Kiar 
dam).  Hant  NoafcHntapora.  Tha  aMrafo,  ratara  oa  tbaw  in-  „ 

vastoiaatsi*  18744  parcant  par  aanvaLSabbtai S  162^73,652.53 


Grand  teUI 293,753.43114 


>  Maiority  piacad  botwaan  Aogast  1969 and  Octobar  1970,  wNh  natalities  rai«iatfTaai9  mairiks  to  2  yaats. 

SUMMARY  SCHEMItE  OF  IBRD  INVESTMENT  HOtOINGS  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1970 


Country  aad  daacripUon 


Aamint 
(ndMans) 


U.S.do>an 
equivalent 

(BtmMM) 


(paiceirt) 


United  State* : 

Treasury  bills 

Medium-temi  saeuritio*  (GaMfflmant  aad 
aiaades). 

Time  deposits 

Csnsdi:  Mediunht*fai*aeuritiaa(GeMrnnMat).. 

Oennwrk:  Time  deposits 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany:  Troaaary  bills 

rinland:  Sacurittes  redeemaMe  at  par  an  3-nienth 

notica. 
Japan:  Treasury  bills.. 


r.Kj). 


775J(D..„. 
10J(CanD. 
26J<OKr)... 
16}.9(DM}... 
5.3(Fa*).— 


510.0(Y).. 


.mil 

775.9 

17 

3.6 

414 

1.3 

L4 


177 
7.(0 

127 
186 
112 

in 

102 
5.79 


U5.daSan 

Amoant 

Boeik  yield 

Country  and  daeeripSon                                 (adHeas) 

(nJilions) 

(percant) 

VLt 

134 

Treasury  bHIs 39J  Skr) 

7.7 

!-2 

rime  dJiMMits lU  Skr) 

t6 

5-S 

Switurland:  Tina  deposits 75.3  SwFr)... 

17.5 

IBB 

United  nnidon; 

Treasury  bills 12.4  « 

£1 

t^ 

Total..- 

2,U5l4 

7.94 

SCHEDUtE  OF  U.S.  OOtLAR  MEDIUM-TERM  SECURITIES  HEtO  BY  IBRD  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1970 


Security  ttama 


MataittydMa 


Bookvskie 
(in  nilltons) 


Book  yield 
(in  partei4) 


7.S0  partant  FICB  dabanluros Jan.    4,1971  $3.0  141 

8H pereent  FHtB  notes Jaa  26,1971  LO  7.29 

6percantFNMAu(ticipatk)ncertilleatas Fab.    1,1971  11.0  6.95 

7.40  paiaant  FICB  daltaatuias do 22.5  7.21 

180  peiMnt  as  bonds Feb.  23,1971  25.0  6.80 

160  portent  FHLB  notes Feb.  25,1971  9.0  6.67 

6 peicent  FNMA  debentures Mar.  11,1971  4.0  6.66 

IDs  percaat  FICB  dafaantaras Apr.    1.1971  3.S  169 

130  partant  FNMA  partieipaBon  aattUHatas Apr.    11971  510  6.12 

SH  pareant  FHtB  nataa. Apr  211971  13.0  130 

7  pereont  FHtB  nolas. May  25,1971  250  197 

lis  paraent  FNMA  dabantaras. June  10. 1971  37.9  7.27 

115  peieaat  FtB  bonds Jaty  20,1971  2Si0  115 

5^  paitant  FNMA  dabenturas Sapliai971  15.4  110 

6H  percaat  Esport-lmport  participation  aartM- 

eates Saatlllt71  21.6  lU 

6  percent  Federal  tend  Bank  bonds Oct  20. 1971  50.0  101 

185  percant  FNMA  dabentuiBS..- Nov.  10. 1971  17.8  142 

120  partant  FHtB  notes. Nov.  26,1971  lao  112 

5.00  peicant  FNMA  partkipation  oarti«cataa Jaa.  19, 1972  3. 9  7. 99 

Si20  partant  FNMA  participation  cartlficatas do 5.8  8.52 

M  peitont  FNMA  MMnturas Mar.  111972  17.1  7.06 

170  percant  FNMA  dabantares da....  39.6  146 

7.40  percent  FNMA  dabantaras ^ptll,1972  213  7.40 

140  parcMitfNMA  dabaataras do 20.0  140 


Socartty  nana 


Mabiritydala     (ia 


7.50  pafcairt  GNMA  dabantaras Oct    2.1972  $25.0  7.50 

8  pncat  FNMA  debentaras Dae.  11,1972  Sltl  109 

135  partant  FHtB  notes Fab.  211973  IS.0  115 

115  paiMfll  FICB  dabaatufas. Mar.    1,1973  14.1  7.76 

130  peicant  FNMA  dabaatems. Mar.  12,1973  37.0  IS 

7.30  percent  FNMA  dabantaraL da. 110  7.31 

lis  percant  Expo-t-lnport  Bank  dabantaras Apr.  311973  36.8  101 

7H  parcant  FICB  debenbiias July    2.1973  15.0  7.75 

7 J5  percant  FLB  bonds July  211973  15.0  7.» 

720nitBnotns A«|.  27.1973  10  7.20 

110  parcani  FNMA  aalas. „ Saptiai973  32.1  lU 

6  parMnt  FNMA  debantura*. Oct     1.1973  114  5  90 

7.10  paitent  FLB  notes Oct  22.1973  110  7.MI 

140  percaat  FHLB  notes Jan.  25,1974  5.1  7.5 

7.75  percant  FNMA  debenturos Mar.  11.1974  319  7.75 

7J0  percent  FIB  bonds. Apr.  22.1974  110  7.30 

7J0  parcaal  FNMA  debentures Jane  111974  3M  7.S 

7J5  percant  FNMA  debanturas Sapt  11 1974  31.2  la 

8  percent  FHLB  notes Nee.  25,1974  35.9  IN 

8H  PWtant  FMA  notes  Jan.  31.1975  lOOiO  !■ 

8  percent  FNMA  debentures Apr.    1,1975  25.0  100 

8H  percent  FNMA  debentures Jane   2.1975  510  131 

7j)pe«ealFNMAdebentu<aa. Sept  11 1975  319 Ml 

Tow im.i  »-• 


n.S.    CoMMZKaAX.    BAinca    Hounira    IBRD 

PuNM  m  TBS  Tout  or  Tnot  Detosixs  os 

CKK-nrzcATSs  or  Divosn  as  or  nwimssB 

31,  1B70 

Amerloan  SMiirlty  ft  Trust  Oompany,  IMb 
8tr««t  &  PennsylTanla  Av«nu«,  N.W..  WMh- 
ington,  D.0. 10018. 

Banoa  OomixMrclale  Itallsn*.  N«w  Totk 
Brancb,  aso  Park  Avenu*.  New  Tflrk,  lIBw 
TOTk  10017. 

Bcuio*  NfolonAle  del  Lavora.  Hew  Toik 
Branch,  as  Wast  Slct  StCMt.  Ksw  Ttork.  Mew 
Tork  10010. 

Banco  de  Pooos,  New  Toric  ZNstarlct  OOtOK 
164  East  118  StrMt,  New  Tork.  New  Tork 

10039. 

Banlura  Trust  Company,  S80  Park  ATvnua, 
New  Tork.  Naw  Tork  10017. 

Bank  of  Amacloa,  Naw  Tork.  41  Broad 
Street,  Naw  Tork.  Naw  Tork  10018. 

Bank  of  Amacloa  National  Trust  and  Sav- 


ings AaaoolaUon,  Bank  of  Amartoa  Oantar. 
San  Franolaoo,  California  MIM. 

Tha  Bank  of  Naw  Tort,  40  Wall  Straei. 
Naw  Tork,  Naw  Toek  10018. 

Tba  Bank  of  Ttikjo  Ttust  Ooespe&jr.  100 
Broadwar.  Naw  Tack.  Naw  Tork  10008. 

Central  (Havaland  Intamattonal  Bank,  40 
WaU  Straai,  Naw  Tork.  New  Tack  lOOU. 

(Jantial  Natloaal  Baak  of  (JlaTtiaad,  ■ast 
Mh  Straat  ft  Superior  Avenue,  cnarelaad. 
Olilo«411«. 

Tlia  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Natkmal  As- 
sooiatloo.  On*  Gbaae  Manhattan  Plaaa.  Mew 
Tork,  Naw  Tort  10018. 

(31ty  Natloaal  Bank  of  Detroit.  P.a  Boa 
aese.  OrlswoM  at  Fort,  Detroit.  MtohHaw 
48881. 

Continental  minoto  National  Bank  and 
Tnut  (3ompany  of  Chloago,  281  South  La 
SaUe  Street.  <%ta^o.  XUlnals  6O80Oi 

Croekar-cntlaens  National  Bank,  1  San- 
some  Street,  Saa  ftanolaoo.  Oatttomla  »41M 


Buropean-Amarlcan  Bank  and  Ttust  Ooot- 
panj.  sa  Wan  Street,  New  Tack.  New  Tack 
10006. 

PIzst  lamet  Bank  and  Ttust  (Jompaay  ot 
New  T^xk.  80  wall  street.  Naw  Tork.  Mew 
Tortc  10008. 

Finfc  MMoaal  Beak  at  Boabon.  m  Milk 
Strcet.  Boekoa.  MMsaehosatki  QS108. 

Dm  Pmt  National  Bank  of  OIUoi«o.  One 
nnt  National  Plana.  Gkloata^  DHnols  88198. 

nm  Mattonia  a»j  Bank.  888  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  Tack.  Maw  Tert  UMk. 

Tbe  Vint  FannaiATanla  Bank  aa«  tknst 
OoB^Mkny.  mteantk  and  Cbsatanl  Streets, 
PhOadalphla.  Penaeyleaaia  18181. 

Ptak  Wiseansin  National  Baak  of  MU- 
waukse,  748  Mocth  Water  Stieet,  MOwankee. 


PtankUn  NaUonal  Bank.  ISO  Peart 
New  Tork.  New  Tork  10018. 

Olractl  Trust  Bank.  Broad  aad  Cbastant 
Stieeta.  Phlladelphta,  PeoBeylTaala  18101. 


cxvn- 
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Barrla  Tnut  and  Sayings  Bank.  Ill  Wact 
lioaroe  Straat.  canoago.  nunoto  80800. 

Tha  Wongtong  and  Wianghal  Banlrlng  Oor< 
poratton  of  Oaltfomla,  180  Sanaoma  Streat, 
San  rtanoiaoo,  OaUfttrnla  94104. 

Industrial  Nkttonal  Bank.  Ill  Waatmlnstar 
Streat,  Frorldanoa.  Bhoda  Island  00808. 

ITvtng  Ttint  Company,  Ona  WaU  Streat. 
New  York,  New  York  10015. 

Mannfaetaren  HanoTer  Ttuat  Company, 
800  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  New  York  10033. 

Marina  Midland  Bank— New  York,  140 
Broadway,  New  York,  New  YoA  10016. 

National  Bank  of  Commaroe  of  Seattle. 
Second  ATenue  at  Spring  Street,  P.O.  Box 
8006.  Seattta.  Watfilngton  08134. 

National  Bank  of  Detroit.  811  Woodward 
at  Fort.  Box  611,  Detroit.  Michigan  48328. 

The  National  Bank  of  North  America.  44 
WaU  Street.  New  York.  New  Yotk.  10005. 

The  National  Olty  Bank  of  Cleveland,  633 
Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44114. 

The  Northern  Trust  Company.  50  South 
La  SaUe  Street,  ChloBgo,  Illinois  60680. 

The  Phlladalphla  National  Bank.  431  Cheat* 
nut  Street,  Philadelphia.  PennsylvanU  lOlOL 

Pittsburgh  National  Bank,  One  Oliver 
Plasa,  Plttrtnui^,  Pennsylvania  15322. 

Provident  National  Bank,  Broad  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  PhlladalphU,  Pennsylvania  10101. 

Schroder  Trust  Company,  57  Broadway, 
New  York.  New  York  10016. 

Seattle-First  National  Bank,  1001  Fourth 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  8586,  Seattle.  Washington 
96124. 

Security  Padflc  National  Bank,  561  South 
^>rlng  Street,  Los  Angelea,  OalUOmla  00064. 

Stete  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  335 
Vranklln  Street.  Boaton,  Msssachueetts  02101. 

Swiss  Bank  Cwporatlon.  15  Naasau  Street, 
New  York,  New  York. 

Union  Bank.  Fifth  and  Flgueroa  StreeU, 
Loa  Angeles,  California  00017. 

United  California  Bank,  600  Spring  Street, 
Loa  Angelea.  OallfomU  80064. 

Wdls  Fugo  Bank  NJL,  464  California 
Street.  San  Frandsco,  California  94120. 

INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVa- 
OPMENT-TIME  DEPOSITS  AND  CERTIFICATES  OF  DE- 
POSIT WITH  U.S.  COMMERCIAL  BANKS  (ACCOUNT  T) 

IHflMlnis  iiwwn  rMiaiiNd  unch«n|id  tkrouib  Dec  31,  1970: 
npraatd  In  mailom  o(  doilan  ts  o(  D«.  17, 1970) 

AsMunt 
Amtrlcan  Swurity  I  Trust  Co.,  WMhiniton,  D.C.:  Dm 
Aut.  12, 1971,  at  &37S  percwit  (IZ  montte,  1  day). . .    $1.0 


Banca  Commarcial*  Itallana.  Naw  Va«ti,  N.Y.: 


4.0 


DiMAut  10.  1971,  at  1750  percent  (12  monttis)       ..  il.O 

Dua  Oct  26, 1971,  at  1000  p«rcant  (l2  monttis.  3  days).  3. 0 

Banca  Natlon«le  Dal  Lavoro,  Naw  York,  H.Y.:  Out  Oct  25. 

1971,atl000  p«re»nt(12  month*,  3  dayi) 2.0 

mco  d<  Ponca,  Ntw  York,  N.Y.:  Dm  Jyiy  19, 1971,  at 

1750  3rc*flt (12  montfti,  3  dayt) 1.0 


Bwik  o(  Amarica  (lataniationaO.  N«w  Yacfc,  N.Y. : 

DMliar.l7.1971.at6.250p«fCMt(3nMn1ha) S^O 

Dua  Apr.  2t.  1971.  at  7.375  pwcant  (6  montin,  8  days).  5. 0 

Dua  JuM  17, 1971,  at  1250  ptreant  (6  months). 5. 0 

uao 

Dua  Jan.  25. 1971,  at  9.750  panant  (12  months.  3days).  tTs 

Om  Mar.  14,1971,  si  1756  pamnt  (12  montiu). 11 0 

..  .,  mjrtha,  3  days). 

02  months,  15 


BNk  t(  AsMrics  NTSA,  San  FrandKo.  Cam. : 


Dm  Mar.  17, 1971,at  7.750MiCMl 
at  17S0  pare 


DmMw. 

OmGw 
dm). 

Da*  A{ 


n.  i97\. 


4.0 


31.  t»n.  M 17S0  mnm  (U 


11 


N  Aor.  1 


12,  Un,  at  9.2S0  pwcant  (13  Months,  29 


20lO 
10 
LS 


DMApr.lI,19n,atl2S0DarMnta2mo«ths,2days).    l&O 
OaeApr.U,197i.at7.S0irpwc«atClnmrtha>.......    ILO 


Dm  Apr.  It,  1971,  •11750  p«CMt  03  ■loatks). 

Om  liv  10. 1971.  It  TToOO  percent  n  months.  4  days). 
Dee  May  11 H71.  at  7.000  pMcent  (k  months.  1  day). . 

DetlMMlllf7l.M1000pMtMrt(6nMnlhs) 

Dee  Ai«.  0,1971.  at  UTS  pereenl(UMMi*.)tfeys). 

SeefcMMlaMendattaMe. 


1X0 
7.0 
3.0 
S.0 
10 


Beak  ei  New  York.  New  YoriL  N.Y.:  Om  Apr.  U  1071. 
att.2S0pareMilO4nMna^. .T..!?...... 

Bm*  of  Tokyo  Trvst  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.: 


Dae  Jen.  8.  U71,  at  10.000  perMnlOf  months,  3  days). 
Dee  Nov.  10. 1971,  atl250pNceal(12  mMrtk*.  1  dn). 

takers  Tnist  Co.,  New  York,  N.V.: 

Dae  Feh.  15,  1071,  at  UHOOO  peiceni  (1<  montha,: 

DMKr.'5' VsJV  'aTiTSeMmnt  9  moiiibs,'27'  liirt). 
Dm  Apr.  IS.  1971.  at  laaOparcant  01  moa&s,  7  days)  < 


FiaaUia  National  Bank.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Due  Mar.  24. 

1972,  •11500  percent  (23  moalhs.  29  days). 15.0 

Girard  Trast  Beak.  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  12.0 

.     1.0        DueJan.25.1971.at9.^0parcentO2me«ths,3days)..  2.0 

>—        Dm  Apr.  12. 1971.  at  1375  jsercMit  (12  aMMths,  2  days).  S.  0 

Mts        DMJmMlI,197l,atie0irpanent(12nionlhs) 1.0 


Central  Ctevaiand  International  Bank,  New  York.  N.Y.: 
Dm  October  IS,  1971.  at  7.500  parceat  (12  moalbs,2 

CMMTOewaiand'rntoriMtionaYB^^^  ~N.V." ' 

Dm  Au«.  9. 1971,  at  1375  percent  (2  months.  3  days).. 
Dm  Sept  17. 1971,  at  7.750  percent  (12  months,  3  days). 
Dm  Sept  17, 1971.  at  7.570  pareont(12  meaths,  2  days) 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  NA.  New  York.  N.Y.: 


LO 
10 


Dm  Jan.  12. 1971.  at  11125  percent (15  months,  2  days). 
Dm  Jan.  2S,  1971,  at  9.750  percent  (12  mofiths,  3  dqrs). 
Dm  Fab.  5. 1971,  at9.2S0  percent04  months.  29  days), 
Dm  Feb.  1 1971,  all375  Darcert(S  monOis.  2  days}. . . 
Dm  Feb.  26. 1971,  atlOOO  percent (6  months.  1  day). .. 


2.0 
10 
3.0 

1115 

■15 
■  3.S 
>4.0 
IS.0 
5.5 


DMMar.9.1971,atll25psrceBt01  meaths, 29 days).  ■  10.0 
DMMar.l&,1971.at6.000pareeatO        '  '  


Dm  Mar.  31. 1971.  at  1875  percent^ 
Dm  Apr.  12. 1971.  atll25  percent ( 
Due  Apr.  13, 1971,  et  7.625  parcantt 
Dm  May  20, 1971, 8t9.125  percent) 
Dm  Aai.  21 1971,  at  7.875 1 


months) MIO 

2monlhs,15days)>II.5 

3  months,  2  days).  il3.0 
months) MIO 

4  months.  10  dmrs)  1 13.0 
Iday)..   «5.0 


Dm  Oct  15, 1971.  at  7.500  percent02  meaths.  2  days).  i&S 

Dae  Oct  2C!  1971.  at  7.2S0  percent  (12  months.  3  days).  <5.0 
Ctty  NaUenal  Bank  o(  DelroK.  Detroit  Mk:b. :  Dua  Aut  30. 

1971.  atl2S0parcent(12  months,  3  days) 3.0 

ContlMntallllinaisNath>ealBank4Tr«stCo.ofChica|0..   63.0 

DMJan.l  1971.  at  10.000  p«rc«nt(12  months.  3  days). 
Dm  Feb.  15. 1971,  at9.375  percattt(l2  months.  2  dayO. 
Dm  Apr.  12. 1971.  at  1250  percent  (12  months,  2  days). 
Dm  May  10, 1971.  at8  500  percwrt  02  months.  2  days). 
Dm  May  10, 1971.  at  7.000  percent  (6  months.  1  day). . . 
DMJuwll.l971.atl750perMatQ2nMaths) 7.0 


Dm  JuMlS.  1971.  at  5.875  percent  ( 


Dm  Jaly  9. 1971. 811750  parcMtr 

Dm  July  19. 1971.  •tl7S0peitM«(12aienlhs.  }devs). 


5.0 


SmonQMb). 

tuMnlhs) 2.0 

.12aionlhs.}devs).  10 

DMSeptl6.1971.at7.750percent(12months,2days)  5.0 

DMSept  20. 1971.  at7.750parcentO2  months,  3  days)  5.0 


Crochar-Cltizans  National  Bank,  San  Frandieo.  Calif.: 

Dm  May  10, 1971,  at  1500  percOTt<12  months.  2  days).  2.0 

Euiopaen-Amarican  Bank  4  Trust  Co..  New  York.  N.Y.: 

DueOcL  15.1971, at7J2Spercent(12months,2days).  2.0 

First  Israel  Bonk  1  Trast  Co.  of  Ntw  York.  N.Y.:  Dae 

Sept  20, 1971,  at  7.750  percent  02  months.  3  deys)..  >.  5 

First  National  Bank  at  Boston,  Boston,  Mass 17.0 

DueJolyl9,1971,atl7S0percent(12nMnths,3days).  3.0 

DueAuf.  11, 1971,  at  9.000  percent  (14  months) 110 

Dm  Aof.  16, 1971,  at  1000  percent  0^  months.  7  days).  4.0 

First  NatkMMl  Bank  of  Chicafo,  Chicaio,  III 210 

Due  Apr.  12, 1971,  at  1250  percent  (13  months,  29 

days) 4.0 

Dm  Itoy  10, 1971.  at  1000  parceat 03  momhs) 3.0 

Dm  JuM  11. 1971,  at  1000  parcMt  02  months) 7.0 

Dae  July  9, 1971,  at  1750  parceat  02  months) 10 


ISi  0     FIrsi  NetiMMl  City  Beak,  New  York,  N.Y.; 


106.0 

Dm  J«t  IS,  1971,al9.2S0  parcMit(5  months,  28  days).  14.0 
DMFahkl.l971,atl375paicaat(6month*,2days)..  7.S 
Dm  Fab.  2t,  ion.  at  1000  percaat  (5  months.  25  deys).  10 
Dm  Mar.  II,  1S71.  at  7.270  pamalO  aiealh*. 9 days).  *2.0 


Dm  May  20. 1971.  at  9.12S  parceat  OS  months) 

Dae  Am.  20, 1971,  at  1125  patteat  OS  months) 7.5 

DaeSa«tl7,1971,at7.7S0parcaatQZmeatha,2dqrA.  110 

DMSept24.1971,at7.7S0pafcanta2aMalkaJdayS:  7.0 

OMJen.3Ll972,all000peRent(lSaNnlhs,7dqrsT.  210 

Dm  Jan.  17, 1972,  at  1500  parceat  OS  mentha,  Iday).  110 

DueFab.7,l972,atl000parcentO>months.lday)...  7.5 

First  Paoaaylvania  Bankiat  ATrustCa.  PMtadalpMa,  Pn: 

OMM<yl0,1971,at7}00perc«M<6BMa(fct,ldiqi)..  1.5 


10 


First  Wisconsin  NathNwl  Bank  of  MllwaukM,  MilwMkM, 
Wis.: 


1.0 
4.0 

„ ,.-......,-...^,> ,... — ,^ 1.0 

Om Oct  It,  1071, at 7J2S  parceat 02  meaths 2 days).     3.0 


DueJuiyl9.i971,atl750percent02,months,3days).'  10 

Due  Oct  15. 1971.  at  7.025  pofcentOt  months,  2  days).  1^ 

Harris  Trust  4  Savlnp  Bank.  Chicaa>,  lit:  Due  Feb.  2, 

1971,  at  1375  percent  (5  months,  a  days) 2.0 

Hong  Kong  &  Shan|hai  Banking  Corp.  of  Calif..  San 

Francisco  Calif.:  LO 

Due  Jan.  8, 1971,  at  10.000  parcent02  months.  3  days).  .S 

DueMayl0,197I.atl500percantO2fflonths.2days).  .S 

Indutiiai  Nathmal  Bank,  Providence,  R.I.:  Due  June  15, 

1971,  at  5.875  percent  (6  months) 1. 5 

Irving  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y 1 0 

DMJen.2S,1971,at9.750BereentO2month«,3days>.  ilO 
Dm  April  12,  1971,  at  92X  percwit  (13  nioath|,a 

days) «3.0 

Dm  Apia  20, 1971,  st  7.375  percent (6  months) '3.0 

Mamifacturen  Hanover  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  l«.Y. 71 0 


Dm  Jan.  S.  1971 ,  at  IIOOO  percent  (12  months,  3  days). 
Dm  Jan.  25, 1971 ,  at  1750  Mrcent  (12  months,  3  days). 

Dm  Fab.  5, 1971,  at  7.000  percent  (3  months) 

Dm  March  10, 1971,  at  5.750  percMK(3  mootiM) 

Due  March  17, 1971,  at  7.750  percent  (6  months) 

Dot  April  13, 1971,  at  7.500  percent  <6  montha) 

Due  April  20, 1971,  at  7.375  percent  (6  month*) 

Dm  April  23, 1971,  at  7.250  percent  (6  monthe) 

Dm  May  10, 1971,  at  7.000  percent  (6  months.  1  day). 

Due  Jmo  10, 1971,  it  5.875  percent  (6  months) 

Dm  JuM  15, 1971,  at  S.S75  percent  (6  months) 


MariM  MidUnd  Once  Trast  Co.  oi  ItM*  Ytrk.  Naw  York, 
N.Y.:. 

Dm  Apr.  12,  1971,  at  1250  percent  03  months,  29~ 

days). - 

Dm  Aor.  12,  1971.  at  9.250  percent  (13  months.  3 

Dm  Aorrii.'  1071 . ' at  9isb'  'pamat  (U  "wwittsl  25' 

Nte  Aor. 

Nuuune  15. 


5.0 
2.0 
4.0 
7.0 
5.0 
IS 
15 
10 
15 
10 
15 


210 


02 


Dm  Aor.  12.  1971.  at  1250 

Due  Juiie  15. 1971,  at  6.000  patcant  (6  months) 

Dm  July  19.  1971.  st  8.750  percent  (12  months,  3 

days) 

Due  Aug.  30.  1071,  it  1000  parcwM  (U  months.  3 

days) 

Dm  Sept  20,  1971,  at  7.750  parceat  (12  months,  3 

«fi>- -_ 

NaOeaai  Bank  at  Commerce  of  SeatHe,  Seattia,  Wash.: 
Dm  July  19,  1971,  at  1750  percaat  (U  aMattu,  3 
di»») 


4.0 

4.0 

5.0 

1.0 
5.0 

1.0 

3.0 

5.0 


1.0 


NalhNiai  Bank  of  Detroit.  Detroit  Mich &0 

Due  Apr.  13. 1971.  at  7.500  percent  ((  months). 3. 0 

Dm  Oct  15. 1971,  at  7.500  percent  (12  months,^  days).  2^ 

National  Bank  of  North  America,  Naw  York.  N.Y 110 

Dae  Apr.  12,  1971.  at  1250  petcaat  03  Maths.  29 


Due 


leTprli; 


1971.atl2S0j 


(02 


'Mm). 


250  peiMot 
Due  JuM  IS.  1971.  at  5.87S  percent  (0  ONnths) 
Due  Sept  IS.  1971,  7.750  perMat(Umoalhs.ldqr).. 
Dae  Od  IS.  1971.  at  7.62S  parceat  (U  BMaths,  2  days). 


2.0 
1.0 
IS 

2.0 
2.S 


NatlWHl  City  Beak  at  CteveUad.  Ctaveiaad.  Ohio 1 S 


Dua  Sept  17. 1971.  at  7.750  percent  (12  months.  2  days). 
Dm  Sept  20. 1971.  at  7.750  percent02  months.  3  days). 


S.0 
3.5 


Northern  Trast  Co.,  Chicago,  la HO 

Dm  March  15. 1971.  at  7.875  percent  (6  months,  1  day).      1. 0 

2.0 
UO 
2.0 

1.0 

2.0 
2.0 
2.0 


ipen 
Pm  March  U,  1971,  at  IJTS  percent  (12  months,  1 

DMla'ae*llVi97i.' ai  8.7S6'peres)rt'02  montb*).'."II 
Dm  JaM  IS.  1971.  at  1875  percent  (S  months.  28  days). 
Dm  Jaly  19, 1971,  at  9.000  peinat(12monthv3days). 
Dm  Aaaast  30. 1971,  at  1250  percwit  02  months,  3 

DMS|«lambeVi7;Wl',  M7'inpe^ 
3days). 

Dm  October  21  1971.  at  7.290  pwtent  (12  months,  3 
*Vi). 


August  5,  1971 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  OE- 
VELOfMENT-TIME  DEPOSITS  AND  CERTIFICATES  OF 
DEPOSITS  WITH  U.S.  COMMERCIAL  BANKS  (ACCOUNT  T) 

IHoMlngs  shown  remained  unchanged  through  Dec  31.  1970; 
axprasaad  In  millions  of  dollars  u  of  Dec  17,  19701 

Amount 
Philadelphia  Nathmal'Bank.Phliadalpbia, Pa 16.0 

Dm  January  2S,  1971,  at  1750  percent  (12  months,  3 


nfn*"'!  depoalta  at  Latln-Amerl- 
oan  cnrrnusleB $47,808.0 

Nonmsmber  currendea  In  demand     - 
depoalta M8. 5 

Total   49,107.5 


1.0 
2.0 

3.0 


\)mS(i  19, 1971.  at  1750  percent  (12  montb^S  days). 
Due  September  IS,  1971,  at  7  J75  percaot  02  months, 
Iday) 

Pittsburgh  Nattonel  Benk.Pfttsburrii,  Pa.:  Dm  June  11, 

1971,atl7S0parcMtO2month5 --— - 1-0 

Provident  Nathmal  Bank,  Phitodeiphla.  Pa.:  Dm  Septam- 

bar  15. 1971,  at  7.750  percent  (l2  months,l  day) 1^ 

Schroder  Trast  Ca.  Naw  Yath.  N.Y. :  LO 

Due  March  15,1971.  at  6,000  percent  (3  months) S 

Due  JuM  11. 1971.  at  9.000  percent  (12  months) J 

Seattle-rirst  Nathinal  Bank.  SMtUa.  Wash.:  Dm  Au- 

gust  30. 1971,  at  1000  percent  (12  months,  3  days)...  1.0 

SacurltyPsdfie  National  bank,  Los  Angeles.  Calif 22-0 

Due  Jan.l  1971.  at  10.000  percent02  months.  3  days).  2.0 

Due  Feb.  15, 1971,  at  9.375  percent  02  months^  2  days).  3. 0 
Dm  May  10.  1971.  at  IMO  percent  (12  months.  2 

days) 2.0 

Dm  May  17, 1971,  at  7.250  percent  (6  months.  1  day). .  11 0 

Dm  Sept  17.  1971.  at  8i75  percent  (U  months,  2  ^  _ 

days) -  5-0 

State  Straet  Bank  4  Trust  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. :  Dm  July  19, 

1971.  at  1750  percent  (12  months.  3  days)       .  „ . . .  1. 0 

Swiss  Bank  Corp.,  New  York.  N.Y. :  Due  Nov.  24. 1971,  at 

7.000  percent  02  months.  1  day) ■  2.0 

Union  Bank.  Los  Anfsles.  CaW lt-0 

Due  Jan.  8.  1971,  at  11000  percent  (12  months,  3 

days) n-0 

Dua  Mar.  9. 1971,  st  1250  percent  (12  months.  19  days).  4. 5 

Due  Aug.  9. 1971.  at  1625  percent  (12  months,  3  days).  3. 5 
Dm  Sapt  17,  1971,  at  1000  percent  02  months.  2 

days). 50 

United  CeNfomia  Bank.  Los  Angeles.  CaM 11 S 

Dua  Fab.  15,1971,819.375  parcent(12  months,2days) 


t(12 
t<12 
it02 


Due  Apr.  U;i97i;atl250  percent02  monttis;2  days).     Z.  0 
Due  Aug.  30. 1971 ,  at  1000  percent  (12  months,  3  days).    110 

Wells  Farga  Bank,  San  Francisco,  CaW 110 

Due  Mar.  9, 1971, at9iS0  percent  02  months.  19days).     10 
DueApr.l2,197l,atl250percMt(12months,2dayiJ. 7^ 

Total  United  States  dollar  investments  hi  time 
deposits  and  certificates  of  deposit  with  U.S. 
commerdsl  banks. ••7710 

>  Open  time  deposit  „ 

>  Interest  rata  7H  percent  Bankers  Trust  due  Apr.  15. 1971— 
{30,000,000  Shawn  at  face  value  Instead  of  cost  as  reflected  In 
aummary  statement  and  general  ledger. 

•  Interaat  rates  paroant  Hrst  National  City  Bank  dM  Mar. 
18, 1971-42,000,000  shown  at  face  vahia  Instead  of  coat  as 
reflactad  to  summary  atatament  and  general  iadger. 

Dma-AmucAx  Dktslopicsmt  Bahx — 

OaoiNiaT  Capital 

itacondUoMon  of  SeTiediUea  vith  BaUtnee 

Sheet,  December  31, 1970 

Sohedulea — Cash 

U.S.  dollara  In  demand  depoalt  ae« 

oounta - — .. 8486 .0 


National  Bank  of  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C. : 

Administrative   Acootint 

Payroll  Aooount— . 


29979 


8190 
40 


Balance  Oieet 

Due  from  banks 89.067.7 

Due  from  members — nonnngotlable. 
nan-lnterest-bearlngobllgatl(HU.  10,049.8 

Total   48,107.8 

Se^iadvtas — Inveetmenta 
Invastments  In  Treasury  obllga- 

ttons,  at  amortlaed  cost 17.044.9 

l^)eelal  reearre  seourttles  at  cost  or 

amcrtlzad  coat 28,878.2 

UJB.  dollars  Invested  In  O/iys  and 

time  depoalta 407,470.0 

Funded  debt  proceeds  In  time  de- 

poelU 219,929.0 


Total  868. 117. 1 


Total  486 

DEMAND  DEPOSITS  OF  LATIN-AMERICAN  MEMBER 
CURRENCIES.  DECEMBER  31.  1970 

lExpresaed  In  thousands  of  U.S.  doOarsI 

Banco  Central  de  la  Republica  Argentina,  Buenos  Airet, 

Argentina 1740 

East  CarlbbMn  Currency  Authority.  Bridirtaw*,  Bar- 
bados .            414 

Banco  Central  de  Bolivia.  U  Paz,  Bolhria LTU 

Banco  Central  do  Brasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brad 7,728 

Banco  Central  de  ChHe.  SanllafB.  Chile 1,048 

Banco  de  la  Rapubika,  Boflota.  Coiombta 3,240 

Banca  Central  de  CosU  Rica.  San  Joae.  Costa  Rka 487 

Banco  Central  de  la  Repobliea  Dooiinicana,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Dominican  Republic 172 

Banco^entrai  del  Ecuador,  Quito,  Ecuador 585 

Banco  Cenlnl  de  Reserve  da  El  Salvador.  San  Sahmdor, 

El  Salvador 4M 

Banco  de  Guatemala.  Guatemala.  Guatemala 507 

BanoM  NatioMie  de  la  Rtpobliqua  D'HaitI,  Port-aa- 

Prince,  Haiti »13 

Banee  Central  M  Honduras.  Tepicigalpa,  Honduras....  7M 

Bank  of  Jamaica.  Kingstoo.  Jamaica _  OS 

Banca  deMeiicoSX.M«(k»l,D.F.,  Mexico 7,W 

Banco  Central  da  Nharagua,  Maaa«ia,  Nicara«w. m 

Banco  Nadonal  de  Panama,  Panama 9M 

Banco  Central  del  Paraguay,  Aaundon,  Paraguay V» 

Banee  Central  da  ReaarM  del  Peru,  Lima,  Peru 1,101 

Cealral  Bank  el  Trtaidad  and  Tabesa,  Part  of  Spain, 

Trinhlad.W.I .  »00 

Banco  Central  del  Uruguey,  Montevideo,  Uruguay 1,192 

-     uela,  Caracas,  Venezuela 6,724 


Banco  Central  de  Venezi 
Tairi 


47,  i 


Balance  Sheet 
Investments  In  UJB.  obligations-.    17,044.9 

Time  deposits,  VS.  dollats 407,470.0 

Time  deposits,  nonmember  curren- 
cies   919.929.0 

£4;>eoUl  reeerve  assets,  sea  annual 
report,  p.  89,  note  D 28, 878. 2 

Total  688. 117. 1 

VJ.  dottar$  held  <n  non<n<ere*t  l>eartnff  de- 
mand deposit  ooootmtf,  December  31, 
1970 

(Expressed  In  thousands  of  dollars] 
Names  and  location  of  depository 

banks:  Balance 

Federal  Reeerve  Bank  of  New  Dee.  it, 

York:  1970 

Ordinary  capital  aooount 114 

Bond  Account 182 


NONMEMBER  CURRENCIES  HaO  IN  NONINTEREST-BEARING  DEMAND  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS  IN  NONMEMBER  COUNTRIES 

DEC.  31,  1970 

lExpresaed  la  U.S.doHaraa9ahnlant|  ' 


Undar  the  terms  of  the  ArM«Mnt  Estoblishing  Iha  Intar- 
American  Dovelopment  Baak  each  member  coanbv  bn  daaia- 
natad  its  cantrai  bank  as  the  deposMary  in  which  the  lADB 
kMps  Its  hoidinp  of  such  mofflber's  currency.  Thaaa  Lalia 
American  currencies  are  held  in  demand  depoatt  accounts 
becaaaa  the  central  baaks  cannet  pay  Intorost  on  Imd-torm 
dapeaits. 


Name  and  locathMi  at  dapoaitory  bank 


Unit  of  currency 


Balance 


Belgian  franc. 


SoddM  GIntrale  de  BanqM,  Brusaala,  Belgium 

Bering  Brothers  4  Co-  London,  Entfand ^„ Pound  atarting 

Deutsche  Bank.  Fraakfait,  Garmany Deutsche  mark — 

Banca  d'ltalia.  RaaM,  Italy Ura 

Bank  of  Tekyo,  Tokyo,  Japan JapanaM  yM 

AlgamoM  Bank  NeMand  N.V.,  Amatardam.  Netheitaads Nelhertand  guilder. 

Stockholnw  EnaMda  Bank,  Stockholm,  Sweden Swediah  kroner 

Swiss  Baak  Corp.,  Baato,  Swttzefland „ Swtoa  franc 


81,397 

3,276 

404. 172 

291.287 

TOkSOO 

521 

1.104 

100,550 


Totol. 


953,505 


Note:  The  above  balancaa  are  malntolned  In  currant  aoeoants  for  payment  of  expenaea  as  Incurred.  Indnding  rahnbufaamento 
under  gMrantaed  letters  of  credit  as  well  u  imminent  payment  of  interest  requirements  on  outstanding  bond  Isauec 


INVESTMENTS  IN  U.S.  TREASURY  OBLIGATIONS.  DEC.  31, 1970 
[Expressed  hi  thousands  of  doMarst 


Name  and  hication  of  deposHory  bank 


Face  amount 
Dec  31, 1970 


Approximeto 

yietdto 

maturity 

(percent) 


DEPOSITS  OF  U.S.  DOLLARS  IN  NEGOTIABLE  TIME  CERTIFICAHS  OF  DEPOSIT  AND  TIME 
DEPOSITS  WITH  COMMERCIAL  BANKS-OEC.  31,  1970 

lExpiassad  hi  thousands  of  dcUarsI 


Maturity 
in 


Federal  Reaerve  Bank  of  New  York: 
OrdiMry  cepitoi  aacortties  i 
Special  reserve  securities  account. 


Name  and  localiM  of  deposHory  bank     peiaant  Amount   NetPtiated 


1117.400 
•  24,209 


5.12 
7.08 


>  Treasury  bills  to  mature  wittria  S  awaths— rapraaaato  taaHoraiy  lawatmiints  of  cash  svsil- 
abllities  for  immediate  disburse  meat  raqaasts  as  wen  as  cnBacMai  m  laaas  pending  conversioo 
toto  certWcataa  ef  dapeatt;  carried  at  amertiiad  cost  si  f  17,04^.  . 

•  Traasary  aotea  to  mature  within  S  yeara — rsipreaaats  mvestiaent  of  ceauattBOM  paid  oa  mans. 


required  umier  the  agreeoient  estoMidiing  the  bank  to  be  set  aside  as  a  special  reserve  to  be  kept 
available  tor  meeUng  the  bMk's  obligafions 


carried  at « 


101823,673,183. 


creeted  by  borrowlnp  or  iqr  gmranteeing  kMns; 


American  Bank  and  Trast  Co.,  New  York,  NY.. 


American  Security  aad  Trast  Co.,  Wasbiagtoo, 

DC. 
Banca  Commeiciala  Itoliene— New  York  branch. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Baaaa  Naitona  to  del  Lavom-New  York  breach. 

New  York,  N.Y. 


7.25 
100 
ISO 
ISO 

1125 

125 

150 

10.  CO 


81.500  October  1970 3 

1,250  September  1970 12k 

2,250  March  1970 12V 

2,000  FebrMrylOTO Uy. 


1.000    NovamborlOTO WV 

1.500    Jane  1970 UV 

3,U0O    April  1970 12V 

1,000    FebiMryl97j My 


29980 


CONGRESSIONAL  REOQRD— SEKAtV 


Augutt  5,  1971 


DEPOSITS  OF  US.  DOUARS  IN  NES)TIABU  TIMC  CERTIFICATCS  Of  DEPOSIT  AND  TIMl 
DEPOSITS  WTM  COMMERCIAL  BANKS-DEC.  31,  WO-CooliMNri 

lExpiWMd  ki  llMMMdi  •!  Mlani 


Maturity 
la 


rata 


Banco  Cradlto  y  Ahorro  Psncalo— Naw  Yoifc 
brancii,  Naw  Voifc.  N.Y. 

Bailee  da  Laveara  da  Miaas  Gaiai*,  S.A.  Naw 

Yofli  branck-Naw  York,  N.Y 
Baaca  da  Pa«a-Naw  YairJi  kranck.  Naw  Yeit, 

N.Y, 
BaMa  da  Bnril,  S.A.— Nn>  Yaik  bianck  Naw 

Yoik,N.Y. 
Baak  oi  Aaiartca  N.T.  aad  SA,  Saa  Fraadm, 

CaHf. 


Bank  o(  California  Nafionat  Aaaodatlon,  Saa 

Frandjco,  Ctlif. 
Bankan  Trust  Co.,  Naw  York.  N.Y 

Tlia  Bank  «( Naw  Yofli,  Naw  Yerfc.  N.Y 

Tka  Bank  of  Tokyo  Trust  Co..  Naw  York.  NY. .. 
Dan  Nonka  Craifltbank,  Oik).  Norway,  Urm 
dapmit 
Tlma  dapoiit 


7.25  2,000    Oalakarino S 

ISO  3,000    MareklSTB 13 

ia.00  1,000   JanMiyllTO I2H 

9.50  1,000   JwMim UH 

7.I2S   2,000    Oek)torl970 U3i 

&2S  2,000    April  1970 13 

ITS  1.000    HhylOTO 12 

l&OO  1,000    Fab(«anrlf70 UM 

7.  SO  15.000    OctokarlS70 12H 

6.00  3.000    Daeankaf  1370. • 

9. 25  5,000    FabrMiyl970 12M 

laOO  3.000    DacaMbarl9G9 UK 

ISO  5.000    Marckl970 12^ 

7.50  10,000    Oelebarl970 • 

7.50  10,000 da UM 

8.50  3.000    M«ckl970 12H 

•.50  l.OOO da 12)4 

7.  SO  3,970   SaptamlMr  1970 12 

7.S0  1,000    July  1970 ( 


DEPOSITS  OF  U.S.  DOLLARS  IN  NGQOTIAa.E  TIME  CERTIFICATES  OF  DEPOSIT  AND  HME 
DEPOSITS  WITH  COMMERCIAL  BANKS-DEC  31.  1970 


lEipraaaad  In  tkoManda  of  daRira] 


Intarwt 
rata 
NaiM  aad  loeatloaaldapaatoiy  bank     parcant   AiMint  Nat»li«tad 


Maturity 

la 

owatkt 


Cantnl  Natk)oal  Bank  of  Clavaland.  Clavataod, 

Okio. 
Tha  Cbaia  Maabattan  Bank  (National  Asaocia- 

tion)-Naw  York.  N.Y. 


Ckamical  Bank.  Nw>  York,  N.Y.. 


Continairtal  Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust 

Co.,  of  Cfcieata,  Cbicaft  III. 
Cnckar-Citizans  Natwnal  Bank,  San  Franciaco, 

CaHf. 

Tba  FidaWy  Bank,  Phiiadahihia,  Pa. 

Fim lanal Baak  and  TradCa.  ol  Naw  Vark, 

Naw  York,  N.Y. 
Tka  rirst  Natkmal  Bank  of  Boston,  Boston, 


7.25 

100 

7.375 

8.25 

8.125 

8.375 

6.00 

laoo 

7.25 
150 
ISO 


5,000 
5.000 

5.000 
10.000 
2,500 
3.000 
2.000 
6.000 
1000 
4.000 
2,000 


Octobsr  1970..... 
Saptambarl970.. 
Daeambar  197VL_ 

Mardil970. 

Saptainbarl970.. 
OeMarmO..... 
Dseawbar  1970... 
DacaMbarl969 
OclDbar  1970...'.'.' 
Fakruanl970.... 
April  1970 


7.00     3.000   Octobar  1970.... 

7.125      SOO do 

ISO     1,000   Daeambar  1970. 
laSO    10,000    Daeambar  1969. 


Tka  First  Natiaaai  Bank  ol  Ckicsto,  Chieaaa,      1375   2.600   Daeambar  1970  .. 


First  Natiooal  Bank  in  Dallas.  Dallas,  Tax..... 

First  Natiooal  Bank.  Now  York.  N.Y 

Tka  Hrst  Natwnil  Bank  of  Mtntpbla,  Mampkia, 


1125 
150 

175 

10.75 

150 

125 


4.000 
4,000 
1000 

2.000 
2,000 
3,000 


Fkit  Natiooal  CKy  BaiMi,  Naw  Yaik.  N.y. 


ISO  2,000 
7.2S  7,000 
1375  10,000 
ISO     5.000 


....do 

Fabniaryl970.. 

JanaWO 

Daeambar  1968. 

Marciil970 

April  1970 


March  1970. 


Tha  First  Pannsvtvania  Banking  1  Trust  Co., 

Pliiiadalpbia,  Pa. 
First  Wiaconaia  Natiaaai  Baak  of  Milwauhaa, 

MUwaukaa,Wia. 


Girard  Trust  Bank,  Ptiiladalpbla.  Pa. 


175 
1S7S 
100 
150 


5.000 

5.000 
3.000 
5,000 


Jyna  1970. 
July  1970... 
Marcfcl970. 
July  1970... 
Juna  1970. 


1970. 


1970. 


7.625  U,000    Octobar  1970 


Hibamia  NaUooal  Bank  In  Naw  Orlaans,  Naw 
Orleans,  La. 


Irvlni  Trust  Co.,  Now  Yoifc,  N.Y. 

Maaufadurars  Hanovar  Trwt  Ca.,  Naw  Yaifc, 

NY. 

Marina  Midtand  Bank— Naw  York,  Naw  York, 
NY. 

Marina  Midland  Bank— Wastam  Bvflaio,  N.Y.. 

MaHon  National  Baak  and  Trust  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

National  Bank  of  North  Amaflca,  Naw  York, 
N.Y. 


National  Bank  of  Dotrolt  Datioit.  Mick. 


VootDotM  at  end  of  tabic. 


1,500 
1500 

4,060 
1600 

3^000 

1.500 

2.500 

2.000 

2.000 

5,000 

11000 

5,600 

10,000 

4.000 

5.000 

5,000 

19375  2,000 

1375   4.000 

"  2.000 

2.000 

5.000 

2,000 

1.000 

1.000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 


150 

1112S 
1625 
190 

160 

7.50 
166 

175 

7.00 

7.125 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

100 

ISO 

7.00 


Marcb  1970 

January  1970 

1     1976. 

M70 

1970 

Octobar  1970.... 

March  1970 

Juna  1970 

Octobar  1970 

do 
....do."..II™I 


7.00 

7.375 

7.125 

ISO 

100 

1675 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 


do. 

\t  1970.. 

Fabraaiy  1970 

Novambar  1970.. 

August  1970 

Jaly  1970^ 

1970.. 


1970_. 

Maitb  1970. 

July  1970. 

February  1970... 

Octobar  1970. 

do 

do. 


ampimcryhuidi 


Tka  NatiomI  CRy  Bank  of  Clavolai<  Clavt-     1 00 
land,  Okio. 

Tba  Nortborn  Trust  Co.,  Chicafo,  II 1875 

9  00 

PravMant  National  Bank,  Fhliadalpkia,  Pa 175 

Tka  Rayal  Bank  of  Canada  Trust  Caw,  Naw  York     ISO 

Sehrodor  Trust  Co.,  Naw  York,  N.Y 7.125 

9.00 

Saattla-Firsi  National  Bank.  Saaltia,  Wash 175 

100 

Saeartty  PaeMc  Natkmal  Bank.  Los  Angelas,     1 50 
CaSf.  1375 

Stale  Street  Banking  and  Trust  Co..  Boston.    1175 

Swiss  CradH  Bank— Naw  York  branch,  New  1875 

Yerk  N.Y.  125 

Tans  Commerce  Bank.  NaUonai  Aseodation,  1 125 

Houston.  Houlon.Tox.  ISO 


2,000  Daeambar  1970 12H 

4.000  February  1970 12W 

7.000  Juna  1970 12M 

1.000  July  1970. ufi 

1.000  Juaal970 12H 

l.SOO  Daeambar  1970 3 

2.000  Juna  1970 12J< 

3,000  July  1970 12j| 

3,000  June  1970 12U 

1,000  AptUmO UW 

1.000  June  1970 12U 

2.000  DacamborI969 13 

2,000  Daeambar  1970 6 

500  July  1970... Ui4 

2,000  Juna  1970 12K 

1.000  August  1970 12K 

1,000  A*«. 12H 


DEPOSITS  OF  U.S.  DOLLARS  IN  NEGOTIABLE  TIME  CERTIFICATES  OF  DEPOSIT  AND  TIME 
DEPOSITS  WITH  COMMERCIAL  BANXS-OEC  31,  1970 

lExprasiad  In  tkouMnds  of  dollarsi 


Nima  and  iocnan  ef  dapoaltory 


rata 
pmtaiit     Amount    NevMatad 


Maturity 
in 


Unioo  Bank.  Los  Angalas,  Calif 


Uniwi  Cemmerea  Baak,  Ctawsland, 


7.25 

5.000 

100 

1000 

125 

5.066 

175 

5.000 

100 

3J);0 

nd,  Ohh>... 

125 

5.000 

175 

2.000 

gelas,  Calif. 

175 

2.000 

10.00 

7.000 

list 

7.000 

Octokarl970 12H 

Saptambar  1970 12 

April  1970 12H 

July  1970 12H 

Deeamber  1970. 12 

Maick  1970 12K 

April  1970 12H 

February  1970 12>i 

January  1970 

Daeambar  1969 


Total- — 


407,470 


FUNDED  DEBT  PROCEEDS  OTHER  THAN  U.S.  DOLURS  HELD  IN  TIME  DEPOSITS  IN 
NONMEMBER  COUNTRIES,  DEC  31,  1970 

(Expraaaed  in  tbousaods  of  U.S.  doHars) 


Maturity 

in 

months 


Name  and  location  of  depoeitory  banks 


(pw- 

cant)  Amount 


NaiBtialad 


Swiss  francs: 

Bank  of  Intarnatiooal  SatUements,  Basle.     6. 25     S3. 956   September  1970.. 

SwitHfland. 
Bank  of  America,  iMdan.  Entfaad 1036    11,123    November  1970.. 


Barinf  Brae.,  London,  Endand 

Bank  a(  America,  Paria,  Franca . 

Do. 

Da 

Carman  marks: 

Bank  af  America.  London.  England 

Bank  el  Londan  1  South  America  LU., 

Engfand. 
Bayanscka,  Verelnsbank.  Municfc.  6ar- 


1625  4,700 

1375  2.660 

1500  840 

175  780 


1063 
100 


5.464 
1915 


March  1905 

October  1970 

December  1970.. 
...do 


Saptambar  1970.. 
July  1970 


'V 

Do.. 


112S     4,167   Soptambar  1970. 


Commarzbaak  Lunmbouri,  Luxembourg.. 

Commenbank.  Frankfurt.  Germany 

Deutsche  Bank.  Frankfurt,  Garmany 

Drasdnar  Baak.  Frankfurt.  Garmany 

Da 

Do 

First  Natioaal  Bank  of  Boston,  London. 

EMiand. 
PiMident  National  Bank.  Nassau,   Ba- 


lm 

125 

1313 

1125 

1625 

ISO 

100 

1313 

1063 


16tt 

3,373 
13,661 
13,044 
1,448 
11. 123 
£.011 
4,006 
1197 


do _ 

Octobar  1970.... 

July  1970L 

August  1970..... 

Ju:yl970 

March  1970 

September  1970.. 
Octobar  1970.... 
September  1970.. 


Soci«MG«n4rale.  Brassali,  Belgium 

SodlMGdndraia,  Parb,  Frince 

United  CalifanM  Bank.  London,  England.. 
lUKan  lire: 

Mediobanca.  Mian.  Italy 

Do 

Bank  at  London  &  South  AaMrtea  LM., 


1875     1,366    February  1970. 


August  1970 

July  1970 

-    ■  1970.. 


7. 75  11,426 
1125  26,231 
100       2,732 


7.50 
7.50 
7.  SO 


2,sr 

1804 
2<73S 


June  1970. 


1970 


Belgian  francs: 

Soddtd  GOnOrato  da  Banoua.  BruxaBaa, 


Ban^uada  BnixaBot.  Bruxalai.  BalgHm. 

Banqua  Lambert.  BruxeHas.  Baiilum 

Banqua    Italo-Belga    N.V.,    Bruxallts. 

Belgiuffl. 
Kredietbank  S.A.  BruxaHas,  Belgium 


ISO      l,Ut    May  1970 

ISO  449  .....do. 

ISO         90e  .....do. 

150         454 do 


12 


6 
6 

6 

24 


6 
6 

U 
6 

6 
12 
U 

3 
U 

u 

12 
24 

12 

24 
24 

12 


<«> 


150 


454 do ... 


C) 
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md  iocrttwi  af  dipaaltoqi  >■■!■ 


(per- 
eert) 


MdiaoHaaaf 


NaUiarland  ■uHdar: 

Piarson,  HoMripg  t  Piarsoo.  Amsterdam, 

NeMNrtands. 
Amsterdam-Rotterdam  Bank  N.V.,  Am- 

stafdam,  NeBMrtaada; 
Bank  Maaa  4  Hapa  N.V.,  Ameterdam, 

Nethertairis. 
Hottandscfce  Bank  Unia  N.V.,  Amsterdam, 

Netherlands. 
Algemena  Bank  Naderland  N.V.,  Amster- 
dam. NaNiartands. 
Austrian  sdiillin|s: 

Cradltattstan-Bankvarein,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Do   

Da 

Do 


ISO 
ISO 
150 
ISO 
7.0 


125 
12S 
100 
100 


955 

1,884 

922 

1,390 

2,181 


1970.._.. 


.do.. 
.do., 
.do.. 


1970. 


Ostorrakblacka  Undorbank.  ViaMW, 

Austria 

Do 

Swadiak  kiMon 

Stockhalma  EnskiUa  Bank,Stockkalm, 


1.584  December  1970.. 

1.846  July  1909 

1.350  Dacamker  1968.. 

1.083  July  1969 


Gotakorgs  Bank,  Stockholm,  Swadon 

Oo 

Skandinavisk*  Banken.  Stockholm,  Sweden 

Do .- 

Svaoska  Handaisbanken.  Stockholm. 

24  Sweden 

24  Do 

m     Japanesejren:  Bank  of  Tokyo  Ltd.,  Loodou. 


100 
100 


150 

7.00 
ISO 
7.00 
ISO 

7.lx' 

ISO 

7.00 


2,046   Docombar  1908.. 
3S1   Jttlyl960_ 


S 


1,375 
870 

1,375 
870 

1,375 
870 


April  I960.... 
Octobar  1970.. 
Apra  1969.... 
October  1970.. 
April  I960.... 
October  1971. 


1,375    Aprill969 

870    Octobar  1970... 


150        CU) 


rl970. 


SCHEDULES  OF  BANK  ACCOUNT  BALANCES  AND  INVEST- 
MENTS. RECONCIUATION  OF  SCHEDULES  WITH  BALANCE 
SHEH.  DEC.  31,  1970 

Schadulaa    Caak: 

U.S.  daBata  in  demand  dapooK  SBceanto 84510 

Demand  dapaeito of Uli»-AaNilsaacurTaKlee.  47,6910 

NoomimbircurruMlaa in  demand  dapesWa....  9515 


Sckad  ulaa— imNatoMito: 

Imaalmanti  In  Traasary  akBtaHaaa,  at 

Htedeoal 17,044.9 

Spadal  raaarva  aacwitias  at  caul  or  amartliad 

coat 23,6712 

U.S.  delian  immatod  la  C/D'a  aad  tima  dapeeH*.  407, 471 0 
Funded  debt  piaeaada in  Hma dapeaito 211929.0 


Total 661117.1 

Balance  akeat' 

Invastmenta In  U.S.  eblUattoM 17,044.9 

Tima  depoeita,  U.S.  delian 407,4710 

Time  dejioaits.  nonmemter  curreaciaa 219. 321 0 

Special  raiewe  aaaato,  aaa  aaaaal  rapart.  p.  39. 
notaO.. 23,6712 


Total. 


,117.1 


US.  DOLLARS  HEU)  IN  NONINTEIEST  BEARING  DEMAND 
DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS,  DEC.  31,  1970 

lExprassed  in  thousands  e(  deOanl 

Names  and  location  of  depository  banks:  Balance 

Federal  Resarve  Bank  ol  Naw  York: 

Ordinary  capital  accounL 114 

Bond  account  182 

National  Bank  ol  W'ashingtMi','WHiiki|iMu'D!c.'f "' 

Administrative  account 120 

Payroll  aocottiiL 40 


Total. 


456 


JOB  CREATION  VERSUS 
WELFARISM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
startling  fact  that  before  the  end  of  this 
decade  the  economy  in  this  country  will 
have  to  generate  20  million  new  Jobs  to 
satisfy  the  growth  in  the  labor  force,  or 
we  will  be  facing  maniTe  unemployment. 
This  wiU  be  a  task  which  will  require  a 
tremendous  effort  by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, but  most  importantly,  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Which  Indostrics.  and  in 
what  occupation  can  these  Jobs  be  cre- 
ated? This  is  a  burning  question. 

We  all  know  that  the  greatest  engine 
for  developing  Jobs  is  private  investment 
and  private  initiative.  That  is  the  suc- 
cess story  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
has  distlngidfihed  our  economic  history 
from   those  of   the  centrally  plaimed 


Total 

>  No  fixod  matarity  datas. 

economies  in  Eastern  E^ope  and  else- 
where where  stagnation  and  InefQcien- 
cies  abound.  Private  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  will  not  be  forthcoming 
unless  the  investor  anticipates  he  will 
m6ike  a  profit.  And  he  cannot  anticipate 
making  a  profit  if  his  competitoiv 
are  Government-financed  corporatkms 
abrooMl.  operating  with  labor  that  is  10 
times  cheaper  than  U.S.  labor.  The  profit 
motive  is  the  ultimate  test  of  economic 
efliciency.  And.  so  American  corpora- 
tions move  abroad  to  Inveat  in  facilities 
which  will  earn  a  profit. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  very  dark 
clouds  on  the  horizon  which  could 
vitiate  toiy  efforts  we  might  make  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  creating  20  million 
new  Jobs.  We  live  in  an  environment  of 
uncertainty.  Uncertainty  about  where  we 
are  going,  and  what  we  stand  for.  In 
an  economic  sense,  the  businessman 
lacks  confidence  in  the  ability  of  his  cor- 
poration to  survive  under  the  pressure  of 
constantly  increasing  costs  and  dev- 
astating foreign  competition.  The  labor 
unions  themselves  are  demanding  more 
and  more  in  their  settlements.  The  steel 
union  Just  managed  to  obtain  a  30  per- 
cent increase  in  wages,  and  prices  were 
subsequently  raised. 

How  the  steel  industry  can  afford  to 
pay  30  percent  more  in  wages  when 
it  is  already  suffering  from  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  profits  and  a  sharp  increase 
in  foreign  imports  is  an  importcmt  ques- 
tion. The  electronics,  textile,  and  some 
other  industries  have  faced  this  cost 
of  production  problem  by  moving  their 
plants  to  foreign  countries  where  they 
could  take  advantage  of  far  lower  labor 
costs.  The  resultant  loss  of  Jobs  for 
Americans — as  we  export  our  industry — 
must  be  of  deep  and  serious  concern 
to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  certain  facts 
that  I  think  we  can  an  agree  to. 

First,  20  million  Jobs  must  be  cre- 
ated by  1980  to  meet  the  increase  in 
population;  and  second,  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  la  now  hoverbig  about  6  per- 
cent. 

Third,  our  balance-of -payments  posi- 
tion is  dismal,  running  at  am  ainnual  rate 
of  over  $20  bilUoa  for  the  first  two  quar- 
ters. 

Fourth,  our  trade  aeeonnt.  even  on  the 
most  optimistic  basis  of  measurement,  is 
in  deficit  for  the  first  time  in  23  yeare. 


.J19,t29 


and  we  may  have  the  first  yearly  trade 
deficit  since  1893. 

Fifth,  foreign  countries  not  (xily  dis- 
criminate against  UJ3.  exports  and  in- 
vestment, but  also  are  in  coUusiom  with 
industries  in  their  countries  to  export 
more  and  more  to  the  lush  UJ3.  maiicet. 

We  are  now  being  told  by  economists 
and  other  philosophical  thinkers  that 
this  is  all  to  the  good,  that  the  T3S. 
economy  is  becoming  a  service-oriented 
economy,  that  the  United  States  has  no 
comparitive  advantage  in  the  production 
of  most  mantifactured  goods  and  there- 
fore should  concentrate  on  others,  with- 
out naming  them.  I  defy  these  phi- 
losophers to  state  which  service  indus- 
tries WiU  be  capable  of  emidajring  20 
million  more  people  by  1980.  as  well  as 
absorbing  the  decline  in  employment 
which  will  inevitably  occur  in  mimu- 
facturing  sector  of  our  economy  if  their 
predictions  come  true. 

B«r.  President,  we  are  not  speaking  here 
about  the  plight  of  one  or  two  industries 
which  have  traditionally  suffered  from 
import  competition.  We  are  speiiing 
about  the  manufacturing  base  in  the 
United  States  when  we  talk  about  the 
import  oompetlttcm  which  is  causing  in- 
Jury  to  the  steel  industry,  the  electronic 
industry,  the  textile  industry,  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry and  the  petroletmi  Industry  All 
of  these  industries  are  suffering  from  im- 
port competition  and  they  employ  a  large 
part  of  the  labor  force  in  this  country 

The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  of  the  Smate  Finance  Committee 
recently  held  a  very  provocative  and  edu- 
catltaial  hearing  oti  U.S.  trade  policy  I 
think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  each  of  the 
Members  has  a  grave  concern  over  the 
adequacy  of  present  policies.  Indeed, 
most  of  us  would  conclude  that  this  coun- 
try really  does  not  have  a  trade  policy 
<»pable  of  meeting  the  needs  not  only  of 
the  1970's,  but  also  of  the  lOSO's  and 
I990'!b,  as  well. 

Compare  our  Government's  attitude 
toward  our  business  and  labor  problems 
with  those  in  a  nation  like  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample. In  that  country,  exporting  is  not 
only  a  way  of  life  but  is  also  directed  and 
coordinated  by  the  highest  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Natiaaai  Export  Council  in 
Japan  is  chaired  by  none  other  th«r| 
Prime  Minister  Sato.  "Die  banking,  busi- 
ness and  government  are  in  league  with 
each  other  for  the  purpose  of  exporting. 
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and  we  are  their  No.  1  target.  When 
Japan  was  accepted  Into  the  OECD  and 
QATT,  the  European  countries  invcdced 
a  safeguard  claiise  which  permitted  them 
to  impose  discriminatory  restrlctlans 
against  Japan's  exports  to  their  markets. 
We  did  no  sudi  thing. 

The  imixnters  and  their  spokesmen  In 
Congress  and  elsewhere  argue  that  im- 
ports help  the  X3B.  consumer.  But  they 
never  admit  that  a  consumer,  to  be  a 
consumer,  must  have  purchasing  power — 
which  means  income.  An  unemployed 
steel  worker  or  textile  worker  or  elec- 
tronics worker  is  not  a  very  happy  con- 
sumer simply  because  he  can  buy  baseball 
gloves  made  in  Japan.  Personally  I  would 
rather  play  baseball  with  an  American 
glove. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
this  country  to  formulate  a  trade  policy 
which  is  consistent  with  our  national 
goals  and  with  the  welfare  of  Americans. 
And,  speakiXLg  of  welfare,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  is  currently  hearing  executive 
branch  spcdcesmen  defend  their  so-called 
welfare  reform  bill.  Welfare  has  become 
a  way  of  life  in  this  country.  It  Is  viewed 
in  some  quarters  as  an  obllgatlan  on  the 
part  of  the  Oovemment,  and  as  a  right 
on  the  part  of  the  recipient.  The  main 
argument  used  by  the  administration  for 
its  Family  Assistance  Plan  appears  to  boil 
down  to  this:  "anything  is  better  than 
the  present  welfare  mess."  Well,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  not  convinced  that  any- 
thing is  better  than  the  present  mess.  I 
think  we  must  look  deeply  into  the  rea- 
sons why  we  have  created  the  "welfare 
mess"  and  how  we  can  take  the  painful 
steps  to  reduce  welfare,  not  Increase  it. 
We  must  examine  our  attitudes  toward 
work,  toward  competition  and  toward  our 
obUgations  to  society  and  less  upon  our 
rights  to  receive  a  Federal  dole. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  Qov- 
emor  of  California  has  faced  the  welfare 
crisis  and  has  taken  steps — painful 
though  they  may  be — to  cut  down  on 
w^are  costs.  The  results  has  been  an  ac- 
toal  decline  in  wdfare  rolls  in  California. 
That  is  the  kind  of  welfare  reform  I  can 
support.  The  California  Welfare  Rights 
Organization  is  phftliwnging  Oovemor 
Reagan's  decisions.  These  are  the  people 
who  criticize  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
for  being  too  niggardly,  llielr  motto  last 
year  was  $5,500  or  fight";  now  it  is 
"$6,500  or  fight."  What  will  it  be  in 
1975? 

Mr.  President,  it  all  begins  to  fit  to- 
gether. The  welfare  syndrome,  the  unem- 
plo]rment  problem,  Uie  problem  of  for- 
eign comi>etitlon,  the  uncertainties  and 
lack  of  confidence  by  business  and  labor, 
the  limping  economy,  and  even  the  atti- 
tudes of  our  yotmg  people  toward  work. 
There  Is  an  Interrelationship  between 
these  factors. 

Mr.  Peterson  of  the  White  House  staff 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  analyzing 
these  facts.  I  believe  he  has  a  good  un- 
derstanding of  where  we  are.  Tlie  real 
problem,  however,  is  to  oome  up  with  the 
answers.  We  know  what  the  problems 
are— how  do  we  solve  them. 

m  searching  for  solutions,  let  us  rid 
ourselves  of  some  dduslons.  "Ihe  first  de- 
lusion is  to  believe  that  the  choices  are 
between   free  markets   and  controlled 


markets;  between  free  trade  and  pro- 
tectionism;  or  between  business  and  la- 
bor. When  you  really  analyze  it.  you  re- 
allae  that  these  are  not  the  real  choioes. 
Tliey  are  eUches.  not  eholceB.  So  let  us 
first  of  all  get  rid  of  the  shibboleths  and 
cliches  which  turn  factual  econamie  re- 
aUtles  into  ideological  battles. 

Second.  I  think  we  must  formulate  a 
foreign  economic  policy,  to  create  high- 
paying  Jobs  in  the  United  States  for  the 
"welfare"  of  Americans.  Such  a  policy 
must  recognize  that  we  need  a  strong 
manufacturing  base  in  this  country; 
that  we  need  an  ability  to  mobilize  en- 
ergy resources  from  domestic  sources  to 
fuel  the  engines  of  the  economy;  and 
that  the  Ooremment  must  take  an  ac- 
tive role  In  assisting  n.S.  Industries  to 
export.  Just  as  other  governments  do. 

llilrd,  I  think  we  must  adopt  a  trade 
policy  based  on  strict  reciprocity  so  that 
foreign  countries  will  know  that  they  can 
no  longer  count  on  the  State  Department 
to  look  after  their  welfare.  I  have  evi- 
dence that  the  State  Department  worked 
hand  in  glove  with  foreign  lobbyists  to 
defeat  the  BSills  bill  last  year.  They  may 
take  credit  for  adding  to  the  imem- 
ployment  rolls,  but  I  will  not. 

Finally,  something  must  be  done  to 
brei^  the  inflationary  psychology  and 
the  inflationary  forces  that  exist  in  this 
country.  To  do  something  about  prices, 
you  must  do  something  about  costs.  Ulti- 
mately, it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  labor 
to  demand  less  if  their  real  incomes  in- 
crease. 

Whatever  institutional  changes  are 
necessary  to  bring  about  this  happy 
state,  we  must  begin  now  to  put  the  forces 
of  change  Into  effect. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
to  survive  as  a  nation  we  must  get  our 
economic  house  In  order,  and  develop  the 
hardheaded  foreign  economic  policies  to 
create  Jobs  for  American  workers. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  timely  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  recently  carried  an 
article  on  the  steel  settlement.  Head»d 
"Pact  Impact.  Contract  Seen  Hurting 
Steel  Firms,  Economy,  and  Eventually 
Union"  the  article  is  an  excellent  account 
of  the  effects  which  are  sure  to  be  felt 
from  the  settlement. 

Because  of  the  continuing  problem  of 
spiraling  inflation — and  where  will  it 
end — I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Coimucr  8kzh  HTTmmfo  Stkb.  Taaa, 

XCONOICT    Am>   EVSNTTTALLT   tJNSON 

(By  James  P.  Ghuinon) 
PiTTSBTTROR. — The  Ubor  peace  reached  late 
Sunday  In  the  steel  Industry  will  come  at  a 
high  price  to  the  economy,  the  troubled  In- 
dustry and  perhaps  even  to  the  SteelwoAers 
Union. 

U.S.  Steel  and  others  yesterday  wasted  no 
time  In  presenting  the  economy  with  the 
first  due-bUl  arising  from  the  settlement:  a 
price  booet — probably  the  largest  eTer  made 
In  one  move— averaging  8%  on  nearly  all 
steel-mill  products.  If  precedent  prevails,  the 
higher  cosU  of  steel  will  soon  be  translated 
Into  higher  prices  for  cars,  appliances  and 
many  other  products. 

But  the  quick  price  rise  la  only  the  fliat 
consequence  of  the  labor  pact.  Other  Impli- 
cations point  toward  another  dose  of  unfa- 


Ttwable  economic  htmt  In  the  short  run 
in  the  long  run,  serious  economic  preasuns 
that  may  force  a  reshaping  of  the  steel  In- 
dustry tt  It  Is  to  surrtve. 

That's  the  consensus  of  economists.  In- 
dustry executives,  financial  analysts  and 
union  ofllclals.  The  ln^>act  Is  hardly  likely 
to  cheer  Nixon  administration  economists 
still  struggling  with  the  twin  troubles  of  In- 
fiatlon  and  unemployment.  (A  White  House 
apcAssman  yesterday  said  the  administra- 
tion felt  It  was  "questionable  whether  this 
price  Increase  Is  In  the  Industry's  long-run 
interest.")  The  price  rise  Infilcts  real  and 
psychological  damage  to  the  administration's 
tnfiatlon  fight.  Other  immediate  consequences 
of  the  settlement  will  Include  a  steep  and 
prolonged  slump  In  steel  production,  whl^ 
will  slow  the  already-creeping  economic  re- 
covery. Mill  olHc»%'«  fear  the  worst  slump  In 
neaily  a  decade  and  expect  thousands  of 
steeiworkers  to  be  laid  off.  They  also  see  a 
spectacular  plunge  In  profits. 

■OKB  aAlOnCATXONS 

Over  the  longer  run,  the  steelmakers  are 
expected  to  try  to  offset  the  Impact  of  the 
settlement  with  a  variety  of  steps  that  may 
reshape  the  Industry.  The  likely  steps 
Include: 

The  cloeedown  of  some  old  mUIs  and  a 
phasing  out  of  the  least-profitable  product 
lines,  resulting  In  Increased  eflldency  for 
companies. 

A  spate  of  steel  company  mergers,  espe- 
daUy  If  the  government  approves  a  pending 
consc^datlon  of  National  Sted  Corp-  and 
Oranlte  City  Steel  Co. 

More  serious  consideration  of  establishing 
steel  mills  In  nations  where  wages  are  low 
In  an  effort  to  meet  oonqwtltton  from  foreign 
BteeUnakers. 

A  long-term  reduction,  stemming  from  all 
these  moves.  In  the  Industry's  employment 
and  thus  In  the  ranks  of  the  Stedworkers 
Union.  "You  are  going  to  see  one  hell  of  a 
reduction  In  manpower  over  a  period  of 
thne,"  predlots  one  man  In  the  taodustiy. 

THX   BCONOMICS   Gt  TBX   PACT 

These  predictions  are  based  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  Industry  in  Il^t  of  the  new 
contract.  The  Industry's  chief  negotiator.  R. 
Heath  Larry  of  UB.  Steel,  estimates  that  the 
settlement  will  Increase  hourly  employment 
costs  by  about  16%  In  the  first  year  of  th» 
three-year  pact.  The  industry's  total  employ- 
ment costs  for  hourly  workers  last  year  wa» 
about  •4.4  billion,  so  the  first-year  cost  im- 
pact  of  about  seOO  million  would  actually 
exceed  the  total  1970  profits  of  aU  major 
steelmakers  combined,  which  amounted  to 
$513  million. 

The  short-term  outlook  for  steel  Is  gloomy 
indeed.  Many  furnaces  that  were  banked  In 
preparation  for  a  strike  will  return  to  produc- 
tion very  slowly — and  s<»ne  may  never  return 
at  all.  The  industry's  operations  are  expected 
to  hover  at  leas  than  half  of  0i4>aclty  for  at 
least  a  while;  mill  offldala  project  August 
shipment  at  4.6  million  tons,  lowest  for  any 
month  since  July  1083,  and  they  put  the 
current  quarter's  shipments  at  less  than  18 
million  tons,  an  eight-year  low. 

While  steel  users  are  working  down  the  big 
stockpiles  built  tip  in  anticipation  of  a  strike, 
incfwping  orders  will  be  extremely  depressed. 
"This  Industry  Is  going  to  be  practically  dead" 
for  the  next  few  weeks,  says  one  steel  man. 
Example:  General  Motors,  the  world's  largest 
steel  viser,  "told  \is  they  would  take  their  nor- 
mal August  orders  and  q>read  them  over  four 
months."  That  means  OM  orders,  at  least  at 
this  company,  would  be  38%  of  normal  for 
moat  of  the  ranalndar  of  1971  while  the  auto 
maker  chews  up  Its  huge  stockpile. 
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As  a  result,  many  thousands  of  steelworksrs 
cant  expect  to  begin  collecting  newly 
fattomed  paychecks  for  some  weeks,  or  even 
months.  Many  of  these  were  laid  off  last 
month  as  the  hedge-buying  boom  deflated 
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early,  and  steel-makers  Indicate  that  thou- 
sands more  wUl  be  Idled  over  the  next  few 
days. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  for  example,  aays  Ita 
mills  at  Laekawmnna,  N.Y.,  Johnstown  and 
BathMMm.  Pa.,  Sparrows  Pomt,  Md.,  and 
Indiana  Harbor.  Ind.,  will  be  brought  back 
up  train  their  strike-shutdown  conditions — 
but  only  as  orders  improve.  "Hiat  means,  for 
instance,  that  some  6  JOG  workers  at  Johns- 
town and  ifiOO  at  Bethlehem  won't  be 
scheduled  to  work  this  week.  Tb*  story  Is 
much  the  same  at  other  large  steelmakers. 

Mora  threatening  to  workers  than  theee 
short-term  closings  and  layoffs  \b  the  real 
proq>ect  of  permanent  mill  cloelngs.  Steel 
executives  privately  concede,  and  union  ofll- 
clals openly  fear,  that  the  least-efflclent  mills 
may  be  do<Mned. 

"Tliey^  gonna  say,  Tiook  pal,  we  gave  you 
the  raise,  now  we  gotta  shut  down  the 
obacdeta  plants  to  pay  fM-  it,' "  predicts  Al 
Luplnl,  presldant  of  U8W  Local  4889  at  U.S. 
Steel's  ndrtass  Hills,  Pa.,  Works  (a  fairly 
modem  plant  not  threatened) .  "They've  been 
planning  to  cloae  a  lot  of  these  plants  for 
years,"  contends  Mr.  Luplnl,  "and  now  they're 
gonna  cloae  them  and  lay  the  blame  on  us." 

Another  U8W  local  president,  Morroe 
Brummltt,  who  heads  an  11,000-man  local  at 
Jonee  &  LAughlln  Steel  Oorp.'s  Allqulppa,  Pa., 
mUl.  aays  company  negotiators  warned  of 
such  tioslngi.  "They  said  that  they  had  mar- 
ginal operations  and  that  an  unacceptable 
contract  would  cause  them  to  phase  out  some 
plants  or  depcutments,"  he  aays.  Another 
J&L  local  chief  quotes  company  bargainers 
as  saying,  "If  you  force  us  to  put  too  much 
money  in,  It  may  force  us  to  cloee  down." 

Industry  ofllolals  don't  dispute  predictions 
of  mill  closing.  "I  know  we  have  some  c^>en- 
hearth  capacity  that  will  never  oome  back 
on  again,"  says  one  management  man.  Steel 
financial  analysts  agree.  "More  and  more  of 
the  old  mills  are  going  to  be  phased  out," 
says  one  Wall  Street  source. 

Some  Industry  men  see  a  repeat  of  the  cut- 
backs of  the  early  1980s,  when  steel  demand 
slumped  after  the  Industry  had  taken  a  116- 
day  strike  In  1969.  In  1980,  for  Instance,  UJ3. 
Steel  announced  "temporary"  doeedowns  of 
steelmaklng  facllltlee  at  Donora  and  Clalr- 
ton.  Pa.  Thoae  old  Monongahela  Valley  fa- 
cilities were  "temporarily"  idle  for  about  two 
years — and  then  were  permanently  shuttered. 

Albert  T.  Delsandro,  who  lost  his  mill  Job 
In  Donora  and  now  is  the  mayor  there,  re- 
members how  it  was.  "It  Is  a  staggering  Mow 
to  the  economy  of  the  town"  to  have  about 
1,700  Jobs  wiped  out,  he  says.  "I  wish  the 
other  steel  oommurUtles  a  lot  a<  luck,  be- 
cause it  Is  a  tou^  blow." 

In  Toungstown,  where  TT.S.  Steel  last 
month  "tenqrararlly"  closed  its  a,700-man 
Ohio  Works  due  to  lagging  orders,  XnSW  local 
officials  ware  so  worried  the  plant  would  never 
reopen  that  they  moblliaed  some  poUtloal 
muscle  against  UJ3.  SteM.  Responding  to  thali 
appeals,  their  Congressman,  Charles  Carney, 
oonflrms  that  he  persuaded  Bap.  Wilbur 
Mills,  head  o(  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  to  extract  a  pledge  from  U.8. 
Steti  chairman  Sdwln  H.  Oott  that  the  dos- 
ing would  In  fact  be  temporary.  Says  Al  Wel- 
lington, a  vice  president  of  the  USW  local  at 
the  Ohio  Works:  "Now  that  we  have  the  word 
of  such  honoratde  people  (as  Measrs.  Mills 
and  Oott)  we  feel  we  have  a  chance  to  start 
T4>  again." 

Besldea  closely  aerutlnlxlng  their  own  op- 
erations for  poaaltde  pruning,  at  least  aoma 
ateelmakars  may  begin  eyeing  aaOh  other  as 
merger  partners,  financial  analyata  baUeva. 
Tliay  say  that  such  coosoUdations  may  be  the 
only  way  to  save  the  Industry's  awaksst  oom- 
pantaa. 

"If  the  Nattonal-Oranlte  City  deal  goea 
through,  I  think  you  ara  going  to  find  other 
mergers  occurring  In  the  industry,"  says  Ted 
Gwken,  vice  prasldeDt  at  Lalrd  Inc.,  a  New 
Tork-baaed  brokanga  boitaa.  "It  would  be 


vary  good  for  the  industry,  because  steM  com- 
panies aU  over  the  world  are  doing  It"  and 
pwiaanUng  a  mora  formidable  ooauiatitlva 
threat,  ha  asaarta. 

A  top  ofllolal  of  the  Startworkan  Union 
agraaa.  "I  think  there  may  ba  too  many  steal 
oompanlaa,"  ha  says.  "T.  think  yWU  see  aoma 
margars." 

A  proapect  more  threatening  to  the  union, 
howavar.  Is  the  increaaad  poaatbUlty  tlkat 
Amarlean  staaUDakars  wlU  try  aatahUshlng 
mllla  abroad.  One  big  steal  company  locddng 
mto  ths  poaslMllty  of  a  foreign  mill  oonoadaa 
that  antlolpatlan  of  a  major  labor  ooat  m- 
oreaae  hare  was  one  reason  tor  axidorlng  the 


Armco  Steel  Corp.  is  far  along  oo  an  In- 
vastlgatlon  ot  building  a  mill  In  AiMtralla 
that  would  ahlp  semifinished  start  to  the 
UJ3.  for  final  proceaslng.  "Armoo  is  convlnoad 
that  good  management  dictates  a  move  over- 
seas for  the  production  of  seml-flnlatied 
steel,"  says  an  executive,  mis  propoaltlan 
haa  "paaaad  the  'whether'  stage— It's  only  a 
question  of  when  such  a  move  will  be  made." 
he  adds.  Iliough  Armoo  lant  dladoalng  Its 
timetable,  observers  believe  the  costly  labor 
settlement  wUl  Increase  its  mterest,  and  that 
of  other  producers,  in  overseas  produetlan. 
Such  a  move,  of  course,  would  take  Jobs  tram 
the  U.S.  and  threaten  loeaes  in  the  ranks  of 
the  USW. 

USW  ofllclals  concede  they  face  a  rtii««i<«in|f 
membership  In  the  basic  steel  Industry. 
"There  will  be  fewer  steeiworkers,"  aays  one 
Vap  oflldal.  Mill  employmant  has  been  dwin- 
dling for  many  years.  The  steel  Industay's 
average  number  of  hourly  warkers  drofiped 
to  408,000  last  year  tram  458,800  In  1985.  "nie 
TTSW  has  been  aMe  to  affSet  this  drop  in  Its 
major  membership  group  by  «tn>nm«g  more 
members  in  non-steel  industries  and  absorb- 
ing some  smaller  unions;  currently.  It  haa 
more  than  1.2  million  members. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 
PE3VSION  STUDY 

Mr.  NEIJ30N.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
1,  1971,  the  Senate  continued  Jsy  Resolu- 
tion 35  the  mandate  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  to  study  private  welfare  and 
pension  plans  in  the  country.  To  further 
that  mandate,  the  subcommittee,  imder 
the  leadership  of  its  able  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Hauusoh  a.  Williamb,  Jr.,  has  now 
completed  3  das^s  of  hearings. 

The  witnesses  who  testified  have 
rendered  a  qiecial  service  by  bringing 
into  sharp  focus  the  problems  and  hard- 
ships of  our  retired  woricers.  Although 
they  have  been  led  to  believe  that  thQr 
were  entitled  to  pension  benefits  upon 
retirement,  many  now  realize — too  late — 
that  they  are  illusory  and  unreal. 

Their  testimony  has  provided  a  real 
and  sad  perspective  for  our  study  by  de- 
fining some  of  the  tragic  shortcomings  in 
pension  plans  which  require  remedial 
legislation.  The  legitimate  needs  for 
retirement  benefits  for  workers  in  this 
country  must  be  met. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  remarks  by  Etenator  Williams, 
made  at  the  opening  of  his  hearings  on 
July  27,  be  printed  In  the  Ricoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R>c- 
oao.  as  follows: 

»»»"■»■  ar  Sbkatox  Haxiisoh 
A.  WnXIAMS,  Jk. 

Thaaa  hearings  hagtnnlng  today  by  the 
Senate  Subeommlttaa  on  Labor  daid  wMh 
the  problMDa  and  bardahlpa  woekari  aspail- 
anoa  with  private  pension  plana  In  tba  TJ&ltad 


SUtes.  On  March  1,  1971,  the  UjB.  Senate  by 
Senate  Beaolution  86  continued  a  prior  man- 
date to  this  Subcommittee  to  conduct  a  gen- 
eral study  of  welfare  and  p*«i«n  plans  with 
QMclal  emphasis  on  the  need  tor  proteetton 
of  covered  amployaaa. 

Congress  haa  a  growing  and  deq;>  con- 
cern tor  the  wurkers  who,  having  been  led 
to  bdleve  that  they  would  receive  retirement 
banafiti  upon  completion  of  their  working 
lives,  learn  with  sorrow  that  tor  some  raaann 
beyond  their  control,  they  are  not  going  to 
receive  any  pension. 

The  Snbcommlttaa  on  Labor  has  the  duty 
to  detarmlna  whether  private  pension  plans 
do.  in  fact,  fulfill  the  promise  to  workers  who 
miist  depend  upon  pensions  in  order  to  meet 
the  financial  obligations  naoaaaary  to  help 
them  maintain  a  decent  living  i^pon  raCtra- 
ment.  Congress  has  the  obligation  to  assure 
workers  that  pension  plans  do  furnish  them 
with  meaningful  beneflta  and  that  pensloiis 
are  not  Just  promises  resulting  m  cruel  delu- 
sions at  a  late  stage  in  lite. 

Our  first  heartng  today  is  to  hear  testimony 
from  workeiB  who  because  of  Inadequate  or 
ineqiUtable  plans  failed  to  receive  retire- 
ment pensions  which,  in  good  consdenoe, 
they  believed  they  were  entitled  to. 

Private  pension  plans  must  be  financially 
sound  and  fair,  and,  most  importantly,  be 
real,  and  not  as  the  Neva  York  Tlmea  edito- 
rially stated  on  April  17,  1971,  "a  phantom 
for  mllllona  of  workers  who  now  never  col- 
lect them."  Congress  needs  to  learn  the  prob- 
lons  of  private  pensions  In  order  to  respond 
properly  to  the  need  for  corrective  or  re- 
medial legislation.  Constructive  Inquiry  and 
effective  dialogue  among  the  Congress,  indi- 
vidual workers,  employos,  unions.  Industry, 
and  others  affected  will  assist  us  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  need  for  legislative 
action. 

Our  Subcommittee  study.  In  fulfillment  of 
Its  mandate,  will  be  comprehensive,  method- 
ical, and  analytical.  We  shall  ascertain  the 
views  of  govemmMit  agendes  which  exercise 
regulatory  control  over  pension  plans  and 
Inquire  Into  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of 
the  administration  and  operation  of  plans 
by  employers,  trustees,  and  unions.  We  shall 
hear  from  theee  as  the  Subcommittee  at- 
tempts to  cover  the  q>ectrum  of  problems 
Intrinsic  to  pension  plans  such  as  vesting, 
funding,  portability,  relnsxiranoe,  and  fidu- 
ciary controls. 

At  this  point  in  the  Subcommittee  inquiry, 
it  is  apparent  that  many  private  pension 
plana  are  properly  administered  and  effec- 
tive in  acoompUshlng  their  purpoee.  How- 
ever, many  others,  as  a  result  of  unsound 
practices  or  inequitable  provisions,  are  In- 
filcting  hardships  upon  workers  who  have  no 
recourse  for  remedy.  The  complaints  coming 
to  the  Subcommittee  indicate  that  many 
welfare  and  penslrai  funds  are  not  serving 
their  purpose  because  of  four  major  prob- 
lems: 

1.  Failure  of  pension  funds  to  provide  nec- 
essary minlmmn  and  adequate  vesting  pro- 
visions. 

3.  Prematiure  termination  of  pension  planA 
without  adequate  insurance  coverage  to  pro- 
tect the  employees. 

3.  Failure  of  pension  plans  to  have  suf- 
fldent  and  sound  funding  to  meet  accrued 
and  vested  liablUtlea. 

4.  Zneffeotlve  fiduciary  requirements  which 
threaten  the  aatety  and  preaerratlon  of  fund 
assets. 

Tliese  shortcomings  make  It  esssntlal  for 
us  to  inquire  into  the  adequacy  of  vaatlng 
standards  to  be  preaorlbed  In  plans,  irtiethar 
asset  funding  la  snffldant  or  requires  in- 
crease, whether  fdans  should  be  reinsured, 
whether  thara  Is  need  to  Institute  portability 
arrangamants,  and  whether  thara  la  need  tor 
farther  and  additional  protaetlva  and  ragu- 
latory  oootrol  over  fldudaitaa. 

Sabeommtttaa  inqtdry  haa  aatahHslMWI  by 
ovarwt>almlng  avManoa  that  there  ezlsta  In- 
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MtoqtMta  and  In  cum  nm  total  tettni*  of 
oomaumlMtKa  ot  pmMoa  tttOMOU  koA 
eikvmm  for  Unttt  dnlal  to  vorkn  parttel- 
paats.  Th»  sttwnptad  ipliiattom  by  ma- 
ptoyvn.  ■dmlaMntton,  or  tnM»tM  uv  too 
kgaUaUo  and  eoanpUoatad  for  tba  avnafl* 
wotkm  to  folly  oanpraiMad.  To  ramady  thla. 
on  JUIy  19,  10T1. 1  wxota  to  th«  Oaoratary  of 
labor  adrlknf  him  of  otir  andtng  and  of  my 
nicport  of  a  patltloii  fllad  by  Balph  Nader 
wUdi  aaaks  to  brtng  raform  in  tbU  ana  of 
eommunloatton.  X  aball  place  a  copy  of  that 
letter  Into  tba  reoord. 

TIM  groirth  of  private  peneloa  plane  in 
tba  United  Statee  haa  been  phenomenal  and 
rapid.  Only  twenty  yean  aco,  plana  corered 
leae  than  10  million  worten  and  their  total 
reeernee  were  $12.1  billion.  Today,  an  ecU- 
mated  80  million  worken  in  our  country 
are  oovarad  under  a  variety  of  individually 
tailored  jwlmte  penalon  plana.  With  their 
total  aaaata  eKwiiidlng  $130  blllkm,  pension 
aaaota  have  thus  become  tremendous  aouroee 
of  flnandal  power.  Theee  aaaets  have  an  an- 
nual growth  which  forecaata  that  pension 
funds  will  Increase  to  $315  billion  by  1980, 
and  the  number  of  persons  covered  wlU  in- 
oreaae  to  42  million  worken  at  that  time. 
One  of  the  first  stepe  undertaken  by  the 
Subcommittee  m  Ita  study  was  a  survey  of 
the  (derations  of  1500  private  pension  plans 
of  the  more  than.  34.000  such  plans  regis- 
tered with  the  VA.  Department  of  Labor, 
under  the  piovlslcais  of  the  1959  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plana  Disclosure  Act.  This  plan 
study  was  designed  to  eetabUah  an  Inde- 
pendent data  base  from  which  Information 
could  be  developed.  This  was  neceeeary  be- 
cause there  Is  no  one  federal  agency  In  the 
government  responsible  for  acquiring  the 
neceeeary  data,  nor  Is  there  any  with  over- 
aU  req;>onslblllty  for  overseeing  the  opera- 
Uons  and  admlnlstratl<m  of  private  pension 
plans.  Thla  plan  surrey  provides  the  Sub- 
committee with  the  opportunity  for  an  In- 
depth  study. 

On  March  81.  1971.  together  with  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javlts  of  New  York.  I  released  a  pre- 
liminary staff  analysis  of  87  of  these  private 
pension  plana,  m  abort,  the  analysis  cov- 
ered $18  billion  In  penalon  assets  and  9.8 
million  workers,  who  had  parUdpated  In 
pension  plans  since  1980.  It  further  esUb- 
llsbed  that  of  8.9  mllUon  wco'kera  who  had 
been  covered  In  61  plans  and  bad  11  years 
or  more  of  service  only  4%  of  them  or 
253,118  workers  received  any  kind  of  early 
or  deferred  vested  retirement.  Of  the  other 
2.9  million  workers  who  participated  in  38 
plans  with  10  yean  or  lees  c^  service  during 
the  same  year,  only  8%  received  benefits. 
While,  as  we  stated  at  the  time  the  analysis 
was  released,  these  were  to  be  viewed  from  an 
historical  perspective,  it  Is  apparent  that 
they  manifest  problems,  shortcomings,  and 
reeulting  bardshlpa  upon  worken.  This  anal- 
ysis was  placed  in  tbe  Oon{rres»ional  Heeord 
ot  April  5.  1971.  and  I  believe  It  appropriate 
to  make  It  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  cur- 
rent bearing. 

I  think  It  Is  also  appropriate  for  me  to 
announce  at  thla  time  that  within  the  next 
several  weeks,  the  Subcommittee  shall  re- 
lease to  the  public  further  results  from 
the  continued  analysis  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee staff  of  tbe  1500  pension  plans  being 
analysed.  At  that  time  the  Subcommittee 
analysis  will  reflect  to  what  extent  private 
pension  plans  in  this  country  are  providing 
for  death  and  survivorship  benefits  and  even 
man  importantly,  the  average  monthly  an- 
nuity which  retired  persons  In  this  country 
an  receiving  for  their  retirement  yean. 

Public  reeponse  to  our  Subcommittee  study 
has  been  overwhelming.  We  have  received 
thouaaiMlB  ot  letten  from  every  part  of  the 
country  depleting  Individual  and  group  hard- 
ships which  have  befaUen  aged  worken  and 
pensioners  In  the  American  labor  market.  In 
many  Instances,  the  letten  bring  to  the  sur- 


fftoe  aooounta  ot  nzBerlnc  and  Illusory  pran- 
laas  whleh  oannot  be  rsmadlad  under  ounwnt 
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Whila  UxTaattcattooa  and  atodlaa.  both  pri- 
vate and  puWc  tend  to  explain,  ottietae. 
or  Justify  panakm  plan  Inadaquaoiaa.  the 
pttbUe  seldom  haan  tlM  prottUn  flram  those 
who  an  moat  afltetad— the  wotkan  them- 
selves. WhUa  Wbor.  managsntent  and  gov- 
ernment, as  wall  aa  taauranoa.  *«'«v«»»g  ttnd 
mated  groups  hava  a  genuine  intarsst  In 
this  area,  the  witness  with  no  public  voice 
U  the  worker  himself.  It  la  tlms  for  the 
Congress  to  hsar  from  the  workers  the  vari- 
ety of  problems  which  beeet  them  as  partto- 
ipanta  In  private  pension  plaiM.  Tlisaa  are 
people  who  have  communicated  with  the 
Suboommlttas  and  havs  volunteered  to  offer 
tbair  pioblams  In  a  jrabllo  forum.  While 
employen.  and  administrators  of  plana  wen 
apprised  of  the  claimed  hardship  of  each 
wltnees  who  will  appear,  and  offered  oppor- 
timlty  to  testify  with  reepect  to  tbass  work- 
en. few  aooeptad.  It  Is  not  the  puipoee  of 
thla  hearing  to  haraas  or  Indict  employen, 
trusteee  or  admlnlstraton  of  penslosi  ptans. 
Accordingly,  no  attempt  haa  been  made  to 
compel  their  testimony.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  record  will  speak  for  itself. 

It  is  inevitable  that  then  will  be  erltloa 
who  will  characterize  theee  hearings  and  the 
unfortunate  wltnesssa  as  "horror  storlea"  or 
"sympathy  cases."  Theee  an  erltloa  who  find 
no  fault  with  oiu*  private  pensions  and  wbo 
continue  to  assun  us  that  time  will  ciure 
the  defects.  If  what  comes  from  the  per- 
sonal accounts  and  miafortunee  of  theee  wlt- 
neesee  is  sorrow,  then  let  us  not  only  be 
compassionate,  but  also  reeolve  to  find  the 
ways  to  better  the  life  of  thoee  who  have 
yet  to  nUn. 

Befon  beginning  with  our  flnt  witness, 
I  would  like  to  place  into  the  Bscobd  a  com- 
pilation of  twenty-two  letten  selected  at 
random  from  tbe  many  received  by  the 
Subcommittee  from  Individuals.  Theee  re- 
fiect  a  variety  of  specific  problem  areas  of 
private  pension  plans  and  deecribe,  in  the 
words  of  the  workers  themselves,  the  types 
of  hardships  sustained  which  warrant  the 
attention  of  the  Oongreea. 


UNITED  STATES— WORLD  TRADER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Prealdent,  the 
question  of  UB.  policy  with  respect  to 
International  trade  and  the  related  ques- 
tions of  trade  balances  and  exchange 
problems  cannot  be  postponed  much 
longer  by  the  flkuigress.  We  must  soon 
turn  our  attentlSn  in  that  direction.  We 
must  Immediately  arm  ourselves  with  the 
information  that  will  help  in  achieving 
an  improvement  in  our  position. 

To  assist  in  that  effort  I  append  an 
editorial  from  the  Sunday  Star  of  Au- 
gxist  1.  1971.  which  poses  the  question, 
"Can  United  States  Remain  the  World's 
Top  Trader?" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Waahington  Sunday  Star.  Aug.  1, 

1971] 
Csjf  Unitxo  Statb  Bsmaw  na  Woblo'b  Top 
TaAnaa? 
Oodfldence  in  the  Yankee  tradw  Is  at  a  low 
ebb.  Concern  over  America's  fut\ue  in  the 
world  marketplace  Intensified  this  past  week 
when  Commerce  Secretary  Stana  told  cod- 
gresamen  that  the  nathm's  annual  trade  bal- 
ance may  sUp  into  deficit  this  year— for  the 
first  time  since  1898.  Flgune  that  roon  fol- 
lowed bore  him  out:  Jane  produced  tbe  third 
monthly  deficit  in  a  row.  and  contributed  to  a 


$872  mlllloBi  esosss  of  Imports  over  enorta 
for  the  first  half  of  1971.  ^-r- 

TtB  trend,  should  tt  provs  to  be  petmanant 
posea  serious  probtoms  tot  the  Amarlean 
economy  and  for  our  ralatlona  with  the  net 
of  ths  world.  While  trads  looms  bigger  In 
many  ottisr  national  eooDomlea  than  In  our 
81-trlllUm-a^year  operation,  the  United 
States  continues  aa  the  largeat  trading  na- 
Uon  of  them  aU  with  combined  Imports  and 
sxporU  of  msrahandlBs  totaling  mors  **^n 
$80  billkm  annually.  Xzports  an  sassnllsl  to 
our  prosperity.  Imports,  such  as  thcss  of  raw 
matsrlals  and  fuels,  an  required  by  many 
secton  of  Industry,  and  s^port  business  Is  a 
huge  source  of  nvenue  for  many  farms  snd 
factories.  DUBcult  questions  raised  by  the 
new  imbulanoe  include  theee: 

Is  the  United  SUtee.  busUy  engaged  m  a 
wage-price  tnfiattan  Mnge,  permanently 
pricing  iteelf  out  of  world  oompetttlon?  Can 
our  industry  overcome  the  cost  dlsadvantsge 
npreeented  by  high  (and  ahaiply  rising) 
wages? 

Do  we  face  a  long  economic  decline,  a  last- 
ing recaeslon  in  wbicb  many  milUoos  of 
Americans  remain  unemployed  because  of 
insuffldent  world  demand  for  their  hlch- 
prlced  producU? 

WUl  tbe  pc^tloal  reaction  to  our  trade 
proUems  be  a  reaort  to  protecttonlsm— an 
attempt  to  preeaiva  American  industry  and 
Joba  by  keeping  out  Importer  What  then  for 
our  nUtUms  with  the  reat  of  the  free  world? 
Is  the  relatively  free  American  economy 
headed  for  much  more  government  interfer- 
ence— in  the  form  of  planning  and  export 
subaldles  and  aid  to  ailing  industries  and 
idled  workers — ^to  make  up  for  private  fau- 
unln  the  markat|dace? 

Is  our  chronic  balance-of -payments  deficit, 
which  has  eroded  confldeace  In  the  dollar 
and  threatened  the  stability  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  due  for  no  fiuthsr 
help  from  a  favorable  trade  balance  7  Must 
we  cut  back  drastically  on  our  non-trade 
q>endlng  abroad,  for  mutiuJ  security,  m- 
veetmant  and  travel? 

Rising  wages  perhaps  an  the  most  In- 
traetable  element  In  our  trade  dilemma. 
They  make  many  of  our  products  uncompeti- 
tive with  their  foreign  counterparts.  But 
wagas  an  part  of  the  high  standard  of  Uvlng 
on  which  everyone  InslsU,  and  they  an  not 
gotng  to  come  down  even  tbotigb  the  proe- 
pect  Is  fewer  Jobe.  One  hope  U  that  signifi- 
cant progress  neverthelees  can  be  made 
against  over-all  inflation,  and  that  futun 
wage  preesuree  as  a  result  will  be  leesened 
The  poealbUlty  of  a  dismal  reversion  to 
protectionism,  resurrsetlng  high  Import  bar- 
rlen  to  favor  domeatio  produoen.  Is  an  Im- 
mediate threat.  This  was  shown  by  last  year^ 
near-miss  in  Oongrees,  when  a  restrlottve 
trade  bUl  died  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
Senate  session.  A  reversal  of  America's  trae- 
trade  policy  is  no  answer  to  our  problem. 
It  would  touch  off  trade  wan  with  our 
frlenda,  would  reduce  our  influence  in  the 
world  while  enhancing  the  Communists'  and 
wotUd  generally  exacerbate  world  tensions. 
And  by  further  eroding  our  export  markeu, 
gotectlonlsm  would  have  the  net  effect  of 
worsening  our  economic  poeitlon. 

Such  thoughts  make  grim  reading.  Ptotu- 
nately  then  an  some  grounds  for  enoour- 
agement  even  while  the  unfavorable  flguree 
flow  in  along  with  Volkswagens  and  iSma- 
bas  and  Hong  Kong  shirts. 

The  lateet  trade  figures,  themselvee,  need 
to  be  qualified.  A  Commerce  official  noted 
that  exports  wen  held  down  by  slower  gnnrtb 
"in  many  of  our  major  markets  abraad" 
while  Imports  wen  spurred  by  our  businees 
recovery.  Threats  of  strlkea  hen.  parUeoUtfly 
in  steel,  booeted  metaU  Imports.  Such  oydl- 
cal  and  temporary  effeote  could  be  wiped  out 
in  coming  months.  And  while  the  $5-bllllon- 
plus  trade  surpluses  of  the  early  1980s  may 
not  be  seen  again  soon,  it  U  worth  noilng 
that  the  surplus  last  year  bounced  back  to 
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$2.7bimon,  from  $1.8  billion  in  1969.  It  la  also 
worth  noting  that  rstums  on  Amsrloan  In- 
vestmsnts  overseaa  brighten  the  plctun  con- 
siderably— although  ^ey  unfortunately  do 
not  produce  Joba  In  this  country. 

A  number  of  American  Industrtss  m^twtAfw 
healthy  eqiort  buslnsssss,  offering  unique  or 
hard-to-produoa  goods  and  doing  K  aA- 
clenUy  In  the  faoe  of  high  labor  oosta.  Tear 
after  year  our  agricultural  producta.  bmeftt- 
ing  from  advanced  fanning  »»>ethmia.  »«fK^» 
up  a  large  part  of  the  eiqport  totaL  And  whUe 
the  teohnologlea  of  Western  Xurope  and 
Japan  offer  Increasingly  tough  competition 
In  more  oompUoated  producta.  the  Uhlted 
States  has  the  sdenoe  and  the  wherewithal 
to  stay  ahead  In  many  Important  fields. 

Some  international  developments  should 
etMs  Amerlca'a  trade  problems.  Wagse  an  ris- 
ing fast  In  Kunqie  and  Japan,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  diminishing  gap  between  labor  costs 
hen  and  in  other  developed  countrlee.  We 
an  not  alone  In  coping  with  cheap  labor  else- 
where; Japaneea  Ambassador  Ushlba  recently 
spoke  about  Japan  turning  away  from  "labor- 
intensive"  industries  when  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  have  ths  advantage.  A  realign- 
ment of  cumndee,  partlc\ilsrly  upward  val- 
uation of  the  yen  and  the  Oerman  mark, 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  American 
prlcee  mon  oompatltlve. 

We  must,  of  course,  do  aU  we  can  to  create 
a  more  favorable  reception  for  American 
goods  In  fonlgn  markets.  Kxpanslon  of  the 
European  loonomlo  Community,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  other  r^tonal  trading  blocs, 
make  It  tirgent  to  see  that  American  prod- 
ucts an  not  froaen  out  In  favor  of  internal 
amngements.  Japan's  llbaraUaatton  of  im- 
port and  foreign-Investment  poUcies  repn- 
sents  a  partial  success  in  the  application  of 
pressxin  to  free  trade  nhannels.  The  lowering 
of  trade  barrlan  has  become  a  major  theme 
of  Treasury  Secretary  Connaliy.  Though  he 
may  have  been  too  qxjick  to  hint  at  massive 
retaiutlon  against  recalcitrant  trading  part- 
ners, a  reasozMd  type  of  UMOtUtion  may 
prove  mon  effective. 

Secretary  Stans,  befon  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  placed  a 
useful  emphasis  on  the  need  for  American 
Industry  to  concentrate  on  "blgh-technol- 
ogy"  products.  The  United  States  must  seek 
Its  trade  advanUgea  in  innovation,  both  as 
to  products  and  as  to  manufacturing  proc- 
esses. Some  of  the  programs  being  consid- 
ered including  subsidies  and  tax  Incentlvee 
lor  Industrial  research,  may  Involve  mon 
government  participation  in  business  than 
Americans  would  accept.  That  goee.  too,  for 
the  suggasted  easing  of  antitrust  laws  to  per- 
nut  Joint  reaearoh  and  ventures  by  Ameri- 
can companlee.  The  United  States  is  not 
ready  to  go  the  way  of  the  European  cartels, 
or  tht>  "Japan,  Inc.,"  pattern  of  govemment- 
businesa  coUabontlon. 

Whatever  legislation  the  administration 
propoeee  In  the  futun  to  Improve  our  trade 
standing,  proteotlonlBt  f oroee  in  Congress  will 
YZ^.  ^"^J!-  ^*°  •  8»b-bag  of  Import  re- 
Btrlottons.  To  guard  against  this,  the  admln- 
istntlon  should  be  pnparad  to  back  meas- 
ly aiding  industrlss  and  workan  hurt  by 

«ifMll-^**l  ^™^  *^  '•*»'•  *n  «»•!' 
self-interest,  to  praearvs  ths  UbMsd  SUtes 

leading  role  in  International  oommeroe. 
Some  induatrlea  have  been  remiss  In  cul- 
tivating foreign  markets— for  example  the 
Japanese  would  buy  OallfornU  wine  If  it 
wen  available.  Some  domestic  business  has 
gone,  by  default,  to  Imports,  notably  the 
sman-car  market.  Labor  must  cooperate  In 
increasing  productivity  (output  per  man- 
hour)  so  tha«  industry  can  benefit  from  new 
manufacturing  proceasee.  Of  prime  hnpor- 
tanoe  u  an  easing  of  the  nation's  Inflationary 
burden,  a  task  In  which  all  must  participate. 
This  year's  dlsappeannce  of  the  trade  siir- 
plus  need  not  be  a  disastrous  tximing  point 
for  the  American  economy.  It  Is  an  ominous 
Blgn — not  a  cause  for  despair. 
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NEED  FOR  A  (X)UNCIL  OP  SOCIAL 
ADVISERS     I 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  one  of  the  22  Senators 
from  both  parties  who  has  ooqMxisored 
the  Pun  Opportunity  and  Nattonal 
Goals  and  Priorities  Act,  S.  5.  This  bill 
was  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minneaota  (Mr.  Mohdaue).  I  think  en- 
actment of  the  bUl  will  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  ability  of  both  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  Congress  to  deal 
intelligently  with  prendng  social  issues. 

Both  the  Johnson  administration  and 
the  Nixon  administration  have  endorsed 
the  purposes  of  this  bill  but  have  ob- 
jected to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
structure,  a  Council  of  Social  Advlsera, 
as  unnecessary,  llie  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, Mr.  MoMoAut,  has  Just  written 
an  excellmt  article  which  points  out  how 
the  efforts  of  both  administrations  In 
this  area  have  fallen  short  of  the  marie. 
The  summer  1970  issue  of  Law  and  Con- 
temporary Problems  has  Just  been  re- 
leased. This  issue  on  "The  Institution- 
alized Presidency"  contains  the  article  I 
refer  to  under  the  titie  "Sodat  Advisers. 
Social  Accounting,  and  the  Presidency." 

Because  I  tWnk  aU  Senators  should 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  need  for 
early  action  in  this  area,  I  aA  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  test  of  this  article 
be  printed  In  the  Rbcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 

SooAi,  Advuxxs.  Sociai.  AocounniTa.  am  ths 

PlXSmBKCT 
(By  WALTB  P.  MORSALB) 

On  September  10,  1970,  the  United  States 
Senate  passed  S.  5,  the  PuU  Opportunity  and 
National  Goals  and  Priorities  Act.  Among 
other  things,  the  biU  would  have  eetabllsbed 
a  OonncU  of  Social  Advlsen  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.^ 

The  bill  was  not  acted  on  by  the  House 
However,  Senate  passage  represents  slgntfl- 
cant  progrees  for  this  measun.  whlcb  did  not 
even  emerge  from  oommlttee  when  It  was 
first  proposed  in  1987  as  S.  848.»  I  have  re- 
introduced the  bill  In  the  NiiMty-aecond 
Congress,  again  as  S.  6. 

I.  THS  xxxcunvx  orvicx  or  thb  paxamxifT 

One  might  wonder  why  a  United  Statea 
Senator  is  so  concerned  about  a  structural 
Innovation  in  the  President's  office,  but  I 
believe  that  a  nvlew  of  the  case  for  such  a 
Council  and  of  the  precedents  regarding  Ex- 
ecutive Office  structure  wUl  show  that  Con- 
greeslonal  impetus  for  this  Is  both  wtil- 
founded  and  appropriate. 

In  the  twenty-five  jrean  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
Prealdent  has  undergone  radical  structoiral 
change.  This  is  not  readUy  recognised,  per- 
h^M  because  of  the  sUylng  power  of  the  two 
best-known,  genaral-purpose  staff  units 
namsly  the  White  House  Office  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (now  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget) .  Tet  these  an  the 
only  two  presmt  units  which  wen  In  ttie 
Sxeootlvs  Office  in  1945. 

It  U  iUso  littie  reaUsed  that  todays  Ex- 
ecutive Office  oontalns  sixteen  separate  units 
in  contrast  wltb  four  si  tin  end  of  1946,  and 
that  eleven  of  the  present  oonstttuent  unKs 
have  been  establlahad  or  significantly  altered 
in  the  past  ten  yoan.»  Bo  the  struotun  of 
the  Office  is  quite  fiuld  and.  Inures  si  iislj 
specialised.  It  is  against  thU  background  that 
tbe  propoeal  to  eetabUah  yet  another  unit— 
a  CouncU  of  Social  Advisers— must  be 
evaluated. 


n.  WHAT  a  cxjvHcn.  or  socul 

WOUXA  oo 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


With  the  steady  evolution  of  tbe  Kxeen- 
tive  Office's  oompoaltlon,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  question  Is  not  whether  we  should  con- 
sider establishing  new  units  tn  the  Bseoutlve 
Office  but  rather,  which  ones,  and  when, 
under  my  prt^Kieal,  tbe  Council  of  Social 
Advlsen  (CSA)  would  be  oompoeed  of  three 
of  the  nation's  most  gifted  and  raspeoted 
Bodal  analysts  (appomted  by  the  President 
and  oonflrmed  by  the  Senstto)  and  stsffed  by 
a  number  of  America's  brightssl  young  social 
sdentlstB.  Tbe  CSA  would  be  reqxmsible  for 
monitoring,  on  an  on-going  basts.  QMclflc  and 
actual  conditions  In  the  country  wbtoh  af- 
fect the  "social  opportunity"  of  our  people. 
Developing  a  system  of  "social  Indlcaton" 
would  be  a  principal  task  of  the  OounolL* 
A  chief  objective  of  such  an  agency  would 
be  to  enlarge  tbe  chanoee  each  of  our  citi- 
zens has  to  develop  his  potoitlal  to  the  full- 
est. That  Is  why  I  have  called  the  proposal 
the  "Pull  Opportunity  Act."  Indeed,  tbe  bill 
stipulates,  really  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, "the  opportunity  to  Uve  In  decency  and 
dignity"*  as  a  national  goal  for  aU  of  our 
cltlaens. 

The  blU  also  provides  for  an  *«nf^^i  j^ 
port  of  the  President  on  tbe  nation's  social 
status.  Requiring  the  President  to  nporl 
annually  on  such  areas  as  education,  htfilth. 
housing,  alienation,  political  participation, 
personal  security,  and  social  mobility  would 
do  tat  mon  th«m  assun  tbe  publication  of 
CSA  findings  and  recommendations:  It  would 
guarantee  such  societal  kxwwledge  visibility 
of  the  sort  that  only  presidential  Involve- 
ment can  generate. 

It  haa  been  aaked  whether  the  state  of  the 
art  in  social  aroountlng  and  the  state  of  the 
art  In  the  sodal  aclenoss  warrant  ths  for- 
malization in  statute  of  social  aooountlng 
and  reporting  requironents.  Much  of  Ameri- 
ca's turmoU  in  the  1980's  gnw  out  of  masslvs 
frustration  at  contlniUng  social  unfulflU- 
ment.  That  frustration  mysteriously  eluded 
the  attention  of  declsionmaken,  in  both  the 
public  and  private  secton,  until  tbe  time  for 
defusing  tbe  bomb  had  all  but  slipped  away. 
Tragically,  that  should  never  have  been  the 
case,  ror  in  truth,  the  real  conditions  of  ex- 
plosive neighborhoods  In  Watts,  Detroit. 
Newark,  and  elsewben  wen  known — and 
their  Implications  understood — by  a  variety 
of  social  scientists  who  not  only  poaseased 
such  publicly-useful  knowledge  but  pub- 
lished it  as  well. 

iy>  our  ocrileetive  anrow,  most  of  those 
studies  nmained  buried  in  the  forbidding 
pages  of  the  scholarly  Journals  of  a  doeen 
or  more  academic  disciplines,  ranging  frxMn 
anthropology  to  poutioal  science.  One  can 
only  Imagine  how  dlffennt  the  tumultuous 
decade  Just  ended  might  have  been  had 
then  existed  then  the  sort  of  mechanism  for 
monitoring  and  reporUng  eodal  conditions 
I  am  proposing. 

Thva  It  beeomee  clear  that  tbe  social  scl- 
enoea  do  have  something  to  contribute  to  the 
process  ot  ratlonallrtng  public  policymaking. 
Tbe  social  sdencee  have  demonstrated  In  n- 
cent  yean  both  a  rediscovered  Interest  in 
soolal  ixoblem-solvlng  and  a  dedication  to 
the  development  of  reeearch  tools  which  serve 
this  end. 

During  the  three  yean  that  my  proposal 
has  been  befon  the  Congrees,  the  objective 
of  social  rep(»tlng  has  been  widely  accepted. 
Both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Admlnistn- 
tlona  have  based  their  opposition  on  the 
structunl  changes  proposed  by  tbe  blU,  but 
they  have  pledged  themselves  to  further  the 
development  of  social  accounting.  In  fact, 
the  Department  et  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfan  produced  In  January  1989  a  docu- 
ment entitled  rouwrd  a  Social  Report*  As 
rudimentary  as  this  pilot  effort  was,  it  fllus- 
tntee  that  we  can  begin  whenever  we  an 
ready.' 

In  the  four  years  since  I  first  introduced 
the  "PuU  Opportunity  Act,"  a  number  of  In- 
dividuals and  study  groups  have  determmed 
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tbftt  It  U  time  to  afbUah  a  OounoU  ot  8o- 
etal  AATlnn  and  to  prorKle  for  an  umual 
Soelal  B«port.  For  •xampl«,  In  Ootober  1MB 
tiM  Babavloral  and  Social  acteooea  Surray 
Oammlttae  at  tbe  National  Aoadamy  at  Sel- 
aneaa — Social  Bdance  Baaaarch  OouneU  rao- 
ommaiirtad  tlia  praparatkm  oC  an  aonnal 
aoolal  raport.  Initially  outalde  ol  tba  goram- 
m«nt  but  with  tba  aid  of  fadaral  funda.*  Tha 
OoDumttaa  alao  raoommaodad  tb«  ■ubaaqoant 
aatahllahmnnt  ot  a  OouneU  ot  Sooial  AdTlaasa. 
In  Daoambar  itMB.  tba  .Watlmial  Ootnimaaton 
on  tbe  Oauaaa  and  Prarentlan  ot  molanoa 
alao  reoonunandad  tbat  oooaldanUoo  be 
(Ivan  to  tba  aatabllabment  ot  >ueb  a  eouneU 
and  to  tba  preparation  o<  a  aoolal  report.* 
roB  a  aocui.  aooooirma  aram 


m. — ^1 

A  second  point  wblcb  muat  be  made  waa 
atrongly  ondamored  by  tbe  bearlnga  bald 
on  the  C8A  propoaal  In  both  tbe  Nlnatletb 
and  Nlnaty-fliat  Congraaaea.  Put  auocUiiOtly, 
buocb.  Intuition,  and  good  Intantlona  bave 
iMen  tbe  beavy  artUlary  ot  aoolal  problem- 
aotvara,  to  a  far  greater  extant  tban  anyone 
baa  recognized.  Tbla  point  waa  made  moat 
fareefuUy  In  tbe  teatlmony  of  Mr.  Joaapb  A. 
Oaltfaoo.  Jt.,  principal  domaaUo  p<dlcy  aaalat- 
ant  In  the  Jobnaon  WbMe  Houae  (and  no«r 
a  siq>porter  of  8.  5)  wbo  obaar»ad,  at  a  De- 
cember 1960  bearing: 

"Tbe  dlaturblng  truth  la  tbat  the  baala  of 
reoommendatlona  by  an  American  CM>lnet 
oOoer  on  whether  to  begin,  ellmlnaite  or  ex- 
pazMl  Taat  social  programs  more  nearly  re- 
aamblea  the  intuttlTe  Judgment  of  a  benevo- 
lent tribal  chief  In  remote  Africa  tban  the 
elaborate  aopbtetleaited  data  with  which  the 
Seore«ary  of  Defense  supports  a  major  new 
weapooa  syatem."  •• 

He  also  related  tiie  experience  he  bad 
when,  in  i960,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Ed\Matlon,  and  Wtifttre  did  not  even  know 
tbe  oompoaltloci  of  wrifare  rcMs.  There  waa— 
and  still  la— the  myth  tttat  there  are  raat 
numbers  of  able-bodied  men  receiving  wel- 
fare. 

Whm  the  welfare  data  were  finally  ob- 
tained, almoat  ttoo  ytan  later,  we  learned 
that  of  tbe  7.8  mininin  then  on  walilHa: 

ZA  million  were  ohlldzan 

3.1  million  were  women  over  88 

700,000  were  handicapped  or  bllM 

900,000  were  mothers  ot  the  children 

100,000  were  males  wbo  were  lnc^>aottatad 
beyond  any  ability  to  work  or  l>e  trained  and 
60,000.  leaa  tban  one-tenth  of  one  percent, 
were  males  wbo  oould  poaslbly  be  called 
"able-bodied."  " 

Despite  such  experiences,  the  JdUMon  Ad- 
ministration beaeved  tttat  sulBslent  progieaa 
In  aodal  ao<vwintlng  oould  be  made  thitragb 
tbe  erlaring  executive  stmotures.  It  pointed 
particularly  to  tbe  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget,  tbe 
CoxincU  of  Economic  Advlsera,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and  WeUare. 
It  also  thought  tbe  Program  Planning  and 
Budgeting  System,  which  It  had  Initiated  Id 
1968.  would  greatly  Improve  analysis  of  social 
programs  by  the  operating  agencies  and  tbe 
preaidenUal  staff. 

It  Is  true  that  efforts  to  predict  and  evalu- 
ate the  effecta  of  social  programs  have  ex- 
panded greatly.  But  we^are  already  suffering 
from  tbe  fact  tbat  such  efforts  are  scattered 
and  uuconiiected. 

When  tbe  Nixon  Administration  first  as- 
sumed oflloe  in  1969,  it  found  an  elaboi»te 
review  of  the  cost-effectiveness  of  vartous 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs,  which 
tbe  General  Accounting  Office  had  prepaMd 
on  order  of  tbe  Oongrees.  Somewhere  in  the 
midst  of  tbe  study  were  data  which  ulti- 
mately proved  disastrous  to  the  Job  Corps. 
Ilia  OAO  flgurea  showed  tbat  tba  annual 
oosa  for  training  a  Job  Oorpa  enroUee  ranged 
between  86000  and  88000.  They  alao  showwl 
that  only  slzty-five  psr  cant  of  participants 
could  be  rlssssd  aa  siiooasaful. 


Footnotes  at  sod  of  article. 


The  central  difficulty,  from  a  poUey  point 
of  vlav.  wu  one  wtaloh  uaforfetuiately  oc- 
cupied Uttle  if  any  ot  tha  time  or  attention 
of  tiioaa  wbo  ulttmataly  decided  tbe  fiate  of 
the  Job  Oorpa.  Quaattooa  thai*  vera  that 
dssMisd  to  be  aakad  and  aaavscad: 

la  It  raaUy  sueh  an  outrage  to  9SBd  8*000 
to  8M00  for  six  moatba*  training  of  an  urban 
yn»ngB»ai'  with  a  wretchedly  diqivlved  back- 
ground and  no  future  but  ooa  moat  likely 
to  be  devoted  to  crime  or  waste? 

What  would  It  coat  sodety  to  keep  sttofa  a 
IMnco  In  prtaon  or  on  wtitare? 

Cttvea  tba  dUBoolty  ot  the  problem,  la  a 
alzty-ftva  per  cent  suceeas  rata  really  poor, 
or  la  It  poaslbly  a  great  aehlevraMot? 

ICoat  Importantly,  what  other  programs 
were  there  to  use  which  would  offer  a  higher 
suceeas  rate,  a  knrar  cost,  or  both? 

What  future  might  have  awaited  tbe  Job 
Oorpe  bad  questions  such  aa  these  be«i 
asked  and  answered  can  only  be  left  to  oon- 
jeoture.  For  In  due  course  some  17,000  young- 
sters wbo  had  found  new  hope  in  tbe  Job 
Corps  fell  under  the  axe  of  an  unusually 
cruel  system  of  social  accounting.  Indeed, 
several  months  later,  the  Administration  was 
unable  even  to  locate  almost  one-half  at 
tbeee  young  people,  though  It  had  promised 
to  transfer  them  all  to  other  manpower  pro- 
grama. 

Tbe  danger  of  piecemeal  social  accounting 
was  underscored  when  a  number  of  us  In 
Congress  asked  for  data  wblcb  would  permit 
a  comparative  analysis  of  tbe  Job  Corps 
with  a  variety  of  other  manpower  programs 
favored  by  tbe  Administration.  Several  weeks 
later  tbe  OAO,  following  repeated  oongrea- 
slonal  inquiries,  produced  a  table  which  fea- 
tured the  nvimber  "2."  This  was  a  footnote 
wblcb  said  tbat  tbe  data  were  "not  avail- 
able." 

Subsequent  eq>erlence  with  altamaUve 
manpower  programs  suggeste  that  the  Job 
Oorpe  was.  and  U.  relatively  effective  after 
alL  For  example.  It  turned  out  tbat  there 
were  no  placement  data  cm  tha  JOBS  pro- 
gram, which  was  InlUally  favored  by  the 
Admmiatratlon.  lAter,  we  learned  tbat  this 
waa  one  of  tbe  poorest  manpower  programs, 
with  a  Bucoees  rate  of  only  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent.  So  It  would  seem  tbat  a  partial 
system  of  social  accounting  permits,  or  per- 
haps encourages,  unwise  decisions.  Mow  that 
we  have  gone  so  far  in  measurement  and 
evaluation,  I  think  we  dare  not  stop. 

IT.  mXD  vox  STBTTCTUBAI.  CHANOX 

Surely  It  was  at  least  In  partial  recogni- 
tion of  this  decision-making  deficiency  In 
the  American  poUUcal  system  that,  leae  than 
six  months  after  having  aasumed  office, 
Prealdent  Nixon  created  a  Natlotial  Goals 
Besearoh  Staff  (NGBS)  on  JvUy  12.  1969." 
PbyslcaUy  and  organlaatlonally  located  with- 
in tbe  White  HousB  ttseU,  tbe  NOBS  was 
from  the  outset  over-shadowed  by  the  larger 
political  imperatives  which  confronted  tbe 
Administration.  Overseeing  the  work  of  the 
NOBS  was  but  one  of  several  reqxmsibllltles 
of  a  member  of  the  White  House  staff,  Ifr. 
Leonaid  Garment. 

Tbe  NORS  was  oommlsBioned  originally  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
nation's  objeotlvea  In  tbe  years  Immediately 
ahead  and  to  prepare  a  report  each  year  on 
tbe  Fourth  of  July.  Ultimately  It  produced 
a  first,  and  final,  cnnpllatlon  of  potential 
problems  which  could  oome  to  plague  the 
Amertoan  people."  So  disturbingly  wanting 
waa  tbe  report  that  the  New  York  Tinua 
observed  edltorlaUy  tbat  It  repreeented  a 
"dlSi4>polnting  evasion  of  lesponslblUty."  >• 
Koreovw,  the  rime*  editorial  continued: 

"Tba  169-page  report,  plus  appendlcea, 
wblcb  was  a  year  In  the  making,  sete  forth 
neither  goals  nor  priorities.  "The  Staff  did 
not  have  a  goal-setting  function,'  the  re- 
port oootends.  If  not,  this  White  House  task 
force  was  either  misnamed  or  misdirected, 
or  both."" 


As  is  BO  frequently  the  case  with  organiza- 
tional changes  not  baaed  on  statute,  the 
NOBS  effort  aborted  at  some  critical  junc- 
ture. Thoee  not  privy  to  tbe  pressures  which 
played  upon  this  small  group  may  never 
lEnow  with  oertalnty  either  ttie  reason  for 
the  projects  demise  or  the  point  at  which 
It  came.  StUl  the  experience  of  tbe  NOBS 
may  be  Instructive. 

Tbe  point  to  be  made  Is  simply  that  tL 
Nixon  Admlnlstratton's  sariy  efforte  to 
a<dileve  In^noved  soetal  polleyzaaklng  have 
not  succeeded.  In  disbanding  the  MORS,  the 
White  Hbuse  announced  that  tta  work  would 
be  carried  on  by  tbe  new  Domestic  Council. 
Thus  we  have  seen  two  admlnlstratlonB  rely, 
at  one  time  or  another,  on  tbe  Budget  Bu- 
reau, the  Ootmell  of  Bconomlc  Advisers,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare, a  new  National  Goals  Beeearch  Staff, 
and  a  new  Domestic  Council  to  do  a  Job 
which  both  agreed  needs  doing.  So  tbe  rele- 
vant question  Is,  when  wUl  such  disparate 
and  disconnected  Impulses  be  gotten  to- 
gether Into  some  sort  of  comprehensive,  sys- 
tematic enterprise  which  has  a  decent  chance 
for  perserverance  and  productivity? 

I  am  convinced  tbat  the  day  will  not  dawn 
when  such  Irrational  policy  Judgments  as 
tbat  Involved  In  the  Job  Corps  illustration 
are  no  longer  made  until  America  is  pro- 
vided with  a  new  statutorlly-mandated  gov- 
ernmental structure.  This  structure  must  be 
capable  of  synthesizing  our  knowledge  In  tbe 
social  area  and  proceeding  directly  to  oblit- 
erate current  gaps  In  tbat  knowledge.  Surely 
the  unhappy  experience  of  the  NOBS  under- 
scores the  need  for  a  stetxis  which  assures 
oontlniilty.  And  no  good  can  come  from  con- 
tinuing to  make  decisions  based  on  tbe 
chance  availability  of  \mconnected  social 
measuremento  and  evaluations. 

So  critical  is  tbe  range  of  social  problems 
confronting  oiir  country  today  tbat  we  can 
no  longer  afford  the  idle  luxury  of  what 
John  Gardner  has  so  eloquently  and  tellingly 
termed  "stximbllng  Into  the  future."  With 
a  gunstock  full  of  notches  commemorating 
such  disastrous  undertakings  as  tbat  of  tbe 
NORS,  now  is  the  time  to  target  our  hopes 
for  improved  social  policymaking  in  one 
direction  and  one  direction  only.  I  believe 
that  the  creation  of  some  sort  of  mechanism 
capable  of  comprehensively  analyzing  social 
conditions  In  this  country,  and  reporting 
factually  on  thoee  conditions  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  tbe  country,  1b  the 
direction  In  which  we  now  must  move.  We 
have  already  invested  tremendous  amounte 
of  energy,  talent,  and  money  in  coet-benefit 
analysis,  expetlmentetlon  with  plannlng- 
programmi  ng-budgetlng  systems,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  program  evaluation  techniques. 
Is  It  not  now  appropriate  to  move  unhesi- 
tatingly toward  a  more  sophisticated  level 
of  institutionalized  structures  competent  to 
the  task  and  responsible  for  performing  It? 
v. — THX  comrcn.,  thx  congbkss,  ams 

THX  PaWTTITWT 

Some  observers,  who  agree  tbat  we  need 
a  system  of  social  accounting  and  tbat  a  new 
stetutory  structure  is  the  only  way  to  bring 
it  about,  nevert^elees  harbor  one  further  con- 
cern. What  chance,  they  ask.  Is  there  that 
even  a  council  created  by  stetute  oould  effec- 
tlvaly  do  all  of  tbeee  things  which  need  do- 
ing so  urgently  If  It  Is  unwanted  by  the  Pres- 
ident? 

Surely  no  one  would  sxiggest  that  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  In  the  an- 
nual sodal  report  prepared  by  a  Council  of 
Social  Advisers  for  the  Presklsnt  and  the 
Congress  wotUd  run  counter  to  tba  titiniring 
of  the  President  or  bU  Admlnlatratton.  T«t, 
such  a  report  would  neoessarlly  contain  date 
and  analysis  which  might  lead  other  com- 
mentatora  to  different  oondustons. 

%it.  Ohailas  Sobultas.  former  Director  of 
tbe  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget  has  said: 
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"The  United  States  budget  is  not  the  doc- 
ument of  an  executive  whose  decisions  axe 
law,  nor  of  a  prime  minister  whose  party 
must  support  blm  or  bring  down  tbe  govern- 
ment. It  Is,  rather,  a  set  of  proposals  to  toe 
Congress  for  action  on  appropriations  and  tax 
measures.  Precisely  because  it  must  advo- 
cate the  course  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  budget  cannot  emphaslae  tbe  dif- 
ficulty of  the  choices  made.  It  records  tbe 
President's  decisions,  but  It  does  not  iden- 
tify the  close  ones.  Alternatives  that  were 
serious  contenders  for  adoption  but  were  fi- 
nally rejected  are  seldom  If  ever  mentioned. 
In  some  casee,  programs  generally  recognized 
as  ineffective  or  of  low  priority  are  debated 
but  finally  left  unchanged  becauae  aU  par- 
tlclpante  In  tbe  debate  realize  bow  few  are 
the  lances  a  President  can  afford  to  break 
against  politically  Impregnable  targete.  Thus, 
tbe  budget  is  a  document  deaigned  to  per- 
suade an  Independent  Congress  rather  than 
to  analyze  policy  alternatives."  >* 

Even  If  we  had  reason  to  believe  tbat  a 
oomprebensive  system  of  social  accounting 
would  be  promptly  initiated  by  tbe  executive 
branch,  without  a  statutory  requirement, 
there  would  be  a  sound  basis  for  legislation. 
Tbe  Congress  also  must  have  aooese  to  such 
information.  Prestigious  members  of  a  stet- 
utory council,  subject  to  Senate  oonflrma- 
tlon  and  available  to  testify  before  congres- 
sional committees  on  their  findings,  would 
assure  the  Congress  and  the  public  of  the 
required  quality  and  visibility  of  their  work. 
Further,  the  tension  between  tbe  council 
members  and  the  Congress  should  elevate 
the  level  of  analysis  in  the  same  way  that 
our  understanding  of  economics  has  been 
enhanced  through  the  hearings  on  the  Sco- 
nomUs  Report. 

There  Is  ample  precedent,  since  the  Second 
World  War,  for  tbe  estoUlsbment  of  QMWlal- 
ized  councils  which  (a)  were  essentially 
Toisted  on  given  administrations  and  (b) 
have  proved  to  be  merltortous  additions  to 
the  federal  government's  struotura,  not- 
withstanding Initial  executive  opposition. 

Certainly  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, created  by  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.>' 
Biq>porte  this  tbesU.  Similarly,  the  National 
Security  Council,  established  In  1947,"  and 
tbe  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,"  set 
up  only  a  year  ago,  came  to  occupy  rsspNBOted 
positions  even  within  adxxilnlstrattons  which 
Initially  opposed  them,  me  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, for  example,  opposed  Incipient  con- 
gressional efforts  to  highlight  the  aoologleal 
crisis  by  a  stetutory  preaorlptlon  for  top- 
level  presidential  and  congressional  advice. 
Yet  when  signing  into  law  the  measurs  creat- 
ing the  new  Council,  the  President  heralded 
the  action  as  one  opening  a  new  decade  of 
tbe  environment,  and  he  has  used  It  widely 
and  effectively  since  then. 

History  compels  tbe  conclusion  that  Pres- 
Idente  use.  In  varying  degree,  all  of  the 
Btetutorlly-created  structures  in  tbe  execu- 
tive branch.  Moreover,  they  tend  to  use  most 
vigorously  and  trustingly  those  bodies  which 
draw  esteem  and  reepect  both  to  tbemsaiTes 
and  their  President.  Thus  it  may  safely  be 
concluded  that  a  Council  of  Social  Advisers 
which  performed  satlafactoniy  ite  mission  of 
measuring  and  monitoring  and  reporting  on 
social  conditions  in  America  would,  far  from 
meeting  perpetual  presidential  reslstence  and 
rancor,  come  In  time  to  enjoy  a  poaltion  of 
trust  and  respect.  From  such  a  poaltton  It 
oould  reasonably  be  anticipated  tbat  the 
Council  oould  begin  to  elevate  social  policy- 
making In  America  to  new  levels  of  sofdilstl- 
catlon. 

CONCLOSIOir 

The  principal  concern  of  this  essay  haa 
been  the  Interrelationship  between  a  pro- 
posed federal  mechanism  tot  Improving  sooial 
poUcymaklng  and  tbe  oflloe  of  President  of 
the  United  States.  Is  there  some  posslbOlty 
that  even  a  valuabla  naw  council  would  oon- 


tnbuw  to  overbwdenlng  him  with  qteclallzsd 
advisory  imlte? 

I  believe  a  CouncU  of  Sodal  Advisers, 
charged  with  the  responsibUlty  for  advanc- 
ing and  asswtlng  existing  knowledge  of  real 
sodal  facte  about  this  sodaty,  should  serve 
to  integrate,  coordinate,  and  systematize  tbe 
now  dlssldeat  and  discordant  efforte  of  social 
plannera  and  evaluators  wherever  ihey  may 
be  located  within  the  federal  goveroment. 

Moreover,  the  CSA  should,  in  operation, 
synthesize  advisory  Inpute  which  now  com- 
pete for  Individual.  Isolated  attention,  thus 
reducing  the  cumulative  advtoa-recelvlng 
burden  of  the  Praatdent.  Additionally.  In  syn- 
thesizing available  Informatlcm.  tha  OBA 
would  be  speaking  to  the  Prealdent— and  to 
the  Congress  and  the  country — In  a  vdoe 
which,  while  a  blend  of  many  voices,  would 
still  be  coherent. 

Finally,  I  believe  tbat  we  shall  never  begin 
to  end  our  hopeless  method  of  making  sooial 
policy  decisions  of  tbe  most  sensitive  sort  on 
tbe  basis  of  bunch.  Intuition,  and  good  In- 
tentions until  we  move  In  the  direction 
pointed  to  by  this  legislative  prc^xiaaL  The 
enactment  of  leglslatlcm  creating  a  com- 
prehensive advisory  role  In  the  social  policy 
area  will,  I  beUeve,  radically  alter  not  ony 
the  process  by  which  dectslcomakers  chooee, 
but  ultimately  tbe  choices  which  are  made. 

When  President  NUon  established  the  Na- 
tional Goals  Research  Staff  In  Jiily  1969,  he 
stated  that  the  report  to  be  prepared  by  the 
unit  should  "serve  as  a  focus  for  the  kind 
of  lively  widespread  public  discussion  that 
deaerves  to  go  Into  decisions  affecting  our 
common  future.""  the  document  which 
ultimately  emanated  from  the  NOBS  could 
not  begin  to  serve  the  critical  focusing  func- 
tion the  President  had  envisioned  for  It. 
After  a  round  of  newspaper  comments.  It 
disappeared  from  view.  No  oongreaslonal 
committee  held  hecurings  on  It.  A  Council  of 
Social  Advisers,  speaking  social  facte  to  the 
American  people  In  a  clear  and  coherent 
voice,  could  provide  the  kind  of  focus  tbe 
President  asked  for. 

When,  finally,  such  a  Council  Is  created — 
as  I  think  Is  very  likely— It  will  be  a  most 
fitting  recognition  of  the  firm  reeolve  of 
our  people  to  govern  themselves  rightly  and 
Intelligently  and  of  the  efforte  of  many,  along 
the  way,  to  make  a  start  toward  the  objec- 
tive so  well  stated  by  Abraha-ii  Llncdn:  Tf 
we  could  first  know  whM-e  we  are,  and 
v^ther  we  are  tending,  we  oould  better 
judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  It."  " 

FOOTNOTXa 

^S.  8,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sees.  |  103  (1970).  As 
originally  Introduced,  the  bill  would  also  have 
established  a  Congressional  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Social  Report,  but  this  provision 
was  deleted.  See  CoNoaxsaioNAL  Bccobd.  vol- 
\une  116,  part  23,  page  31167.  Provision  for  a 
Congreaslonal  Office  of  Goals  and  Priorities 
Analysis  was  added  In  Committee.  S.  6.  (  202. 
These  latter  provisions  are  not  discussed  in 
this  article,  which  is  intended  to  focus  on 
the  more  directly  presidential  Issues. 

•843,  90th  Cong.,  let  Sess.  (1967).  The 
hearings  on  this  bill  were  published  In  three 
parte  In  1968.  See  Hearings  on  S.  843  Before 
the  Subcomm.  on  Government  Reaearch  of 
the  Senate  Comm.  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, 90tb  Cong.,  let  Sess.  (1968).  Among 
thoee  partidpatlng  In  these  bearings  were 
Dr.  Bertram  M.  Oroas,  a  Pdltlcal  Sdence  Pro- 
fessor, and  Joseph  Kraft,  a  journalist,  who 
were  early  advocates  of  a  Council  of  Sodal 
Advisers. 

>  Tbe  White  House  Office  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  as  Executive  office 
unite  date  back  to  1989.  Since  then  the  fol- 
lowing additions  have  bean  mads:  OoonoH 
of  Economic  Advisers  (1946);  National  Se- 
ciirlty  Council  (1949);  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council  (1961);  Office  ot  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  (1961);  Oflloe  of  Sdence 
and  Techncdogy  (1863) ;  Oflloa  ot  Spedal  Kap- 


reaentatlve  for  Itade  Negotlatlopa  (I96S); 
Office  of  Consume  Affairs  (1964);  Oflloe  of 
Economic  Opportimlty  (1964);  Nattcfud 
Council  on  Marine  Besources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  (1966);  Oflloe  oC  tbe  Vloe 
President  ( 1960) ;  Office  of  mtergovenunaatBl 
Relations  (1969);  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  (1970);  Office  of  Tdecommunlea- 
tlons  PoUcy  (1970);  and  Domestic  OouneU 
(1970). 

*  See  especially  Socxal  Indicatoss  (R.  Bauer 
ed.  1966)  for  a  comprehenslTe  revlsw  of  tha 
concept  of  social  Indicators  and  sodal  ac- 
counting. 

•S.  6.  91st  CoDg..  2d  Seas.  101  (1970). 

*UjB.  I>cp*t  or  Hkaltr,  Edttcatiok,   ams 

WkLTAXK,    TOWABD    A    SOCIAL    BXPOKT     (1969). 

T7%e  hearings  on  S.  8  contain  testimony 
and  an  extensive  MbUograpblc  section  docu- 
menting more  fully  the  state  of  the  art  In 
social  accounting.  8fie  Heart%ff»  on  8.  6.  Be- 
fore the  Special  Suboomm.  on  tvaluation  of 
Social  Proifframs  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  91st  Cong..  1st  It 
2d  Sees.  (1970). 

'National  Acaoxict  or  Scmraa  and  So- 
cial SciXNCB  Bbsxaicr  Council,  Thk  Bx- 

HAVKXAL  AND  SOCUI.  SCIXNCXa:  OUTLOOK  AMD 
NKKD8  (1970). 

'To  KsrABUBH  JUDTICX.  To  iNzoaz  Do- 
MS8TI0  TIUNQinurr,  final  Bbobt  or  thx 
National  CoanassioN  on  tsz  Causxs  and 
Pbxvxntion  or  Violxncb  273   (1909). 

"Statement  of  Joseph  A.  Callfano,  Jr..  In 
Hearingt  onS.S  supra  note  7,  at  204. 

"  Id.  at  209-10. 

"Only  three  days  earUer,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  had  opposed  S.  6  on  behalf  of  the 
Administration,  prtndpally  on  the  grounda 
that  a  new  structure  was  not  needed  and 
would  only  be  duplicative.  See  Statement  of 
Maurice  Mann.  Aaalstant  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  In  id.  at  144-48. 

"Tow ABO   Balangbd   Qbowth:    Qoantrt 

WTTH  QtTALITT.  RXFOBT  OT  THX  NATIONAL 
GOALB  HTSXtSTM  STASr  (1970). 

u  What  OoaUr,  M.T.  Times,  July  21,  1970, 
at  34,  ool.  1. 
"M. 

"O.    SCBULTZB    XT    AL.,    SBTTmO    ManOMAL 

PaioBiTiKS  4  (1970). 

"  Cb.  88. 60  Stat.  28. 

"  National  Seciirlty  Act  of  1947,  ch.  843,  81 
Stat.  496. 

"National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of 
1960, 88  Stat.  862. 

"8  WXKKLT  OoMr.  Paxs.  Doc.  982.  984 
(1969). 

B  Address  deUvered  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
Before  the  RepubUcan  State  CoDventlon. 
Spilngfleld,  m..  June  16,  1858,  In  3  Cok- 
FLrrx  WoBKB  or  Absshum  Lincolh  i  (J.  Nlco- 
Uy  8c  J.  Hay  ads.  1906) . 


THE  AMA'S  MARRIAGE  OF 
CONVENIENCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial puUlshed  recently  in  the  Arkansas 
Oazette  contains  a  number  of  perceptive 
observations  that  raise  substantial  ques- 
tions as  to  the  commitment  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  AMA  to  meaningful 
health  reform.  I  believe  that  the  editorial 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  concerned 
with  the  cause  of  health  reform.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoto, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  July  30,  1971] 
Nixon  and  tkb  AMA  in  m»»»¥ai»  or 

CONVZNIXNCX 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy's  decision  to  bat- 
tle bead-on  what  he  calls  the  Richard  Nlxon- 
Amerlcan  Medical  Association  "marrlaga  of 
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oonTanieno*"  In  opposition  to  rafonn  of  tha 
lualtb  car«  system  doaa  have  aometblng  of  a 
poUtlcal  riag  to  it.  It  mvmt  be  understood. 
tumnftK,  that  Sanator  Knmady  baa  done  a 
Stmt  deal  of  raluable  work  on  health  can 
reform  in  reeent  years  and  has  became  iden- 
tU&ed  mere  than  any  other  national  flcure 
with  thla  vital  subject. 

His  crltlelsm  of  the  Nlzon-AUA  mazrlace, 
nonetheless,  cannot  b«  passed  off  as  easily  as 
the  AMA  itseU  has  attempted  to  do  in  the 
breesy  response  of  Its  president: 
"  "As  Senator  Kennedy  himself  said  on  an- 
other occasion.  "We  can  reoosnlze  political 
oratory  when  we  hear  it.'  We  believe  that  the 
American  people  can,  too." 

Indeed,  they  can,  for  they  have  been  fed 
an  awful  lot  of  it  through  the  years  by  the 
power  structure  of  the  AMA,  not  to  mention 
the  current  occupant  of  the  White  House. 
And  while  all  this  has  been  hi^penlng  the 
XTnited  States  has  wound  up  with  what  com- 
paiaUve  international  staklsUcs  show  to  be, 
over  all,  a  mediocre  system  of  health  caie 
rendered  at  very  high  cost. 

Since  Senator  Kennedy  took  the  lead  a 
year  or  so  ago  in  proposing  a  system  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance,  both  Preeldent 
NUon  and  the  AMA  have  backed  down  from 
their  oppoetUon.  Mr.  Nixon  has  in  fact  for- 
mally proposed  a  health  care  plan  that  has 
the  support  of  the  AUA.  At  least  in  that 
context,  then,  there  coiild  be  no  Nixm-AMA 
"marriage  of  convenience"  In  oppositton  to 
reform.  Perhi^M  the  more  pertinant  point  is 
that  the  AMA-baeked  Nixon  plan  may  be  de- 
signed to  repreaant  the  very  minimww.  meas- 
ure of  reform— with  special  attention  given 
to  reserving  the  flnanrtal  interest  of  the 
health  care  "industry"— tlMkt  the  American 
people  may  be  content  to  hold  still  for.  The 
American  people  do  in  fact  reoognlae  politi- 
cal oratory  when  they  hear  it,  and  the  pre- 
vailing power  structure  of  the  AMA  and  Mr. 
Nixon  are  equally  adept  in  responding  to 
p<ditlcal  preasuree— just  enough  to  keep  the 
oonsimiers  and  voters  molllfled  for  a  few 
more  years. 

There  Is  a  serious  question  whether  the 
old  strategy  Is  going  to  work  v«7  well  any 
more.  One  significant  factor  liee  within  the 
medical  professions  (and  allied  fields),  in 
which  there  are  Increasing  numbers  of  so- 
cially aware  phystdans  who  recognize  the 
failures  of  the  health  care  system  and  az« 
determined  to  do  something  about  it.  Their 
views  evidently  are  even  being  felt  in  increas- 
ing measure  within  the  policy  councils  of 
the  AMA.  Another  factor  Is  the  growing 
sophistication  of  the  health  care  "consumer," 
who  has  lost  paUenoe  with  the  red  herring 
of  "socialized  medicine"  and  now  wants  some 
hard  answers  about  the  quality  and  cost  of 
care.  In  fiscal  1969,  health  care  generated 
M0.3  billion  in  expenditures  (6.3  per  cent  of 
the  ONF)  in  the  TJnited  States,  compared 
with  $12.9  bUllon  In  1960.  Perhaps  the  In- 
crease would  not  have  seemed  so  large  had 
the  quaUty  of  health  care  Improved  in  dra- 
matic fashion,  but  It  hasnt.  For  example, 
in  the  rate  of  Infant  mortality — a  category 
of  measurement  often  used  to  gauge  quality 
of  care — the  United  States  ranks  13th  among 
the  Industrialized  nations  of  the  world.  In 
1950,  the  United  States  rsmked  sixth.  In  Ufe 
expectancy,  the  United  States  ranks  18th  for 
males  and  11th  for  females. 

Doing  things  their  way  and  at  the  pace 
they  have  been  done  in  the  health  care 
"Industry"  for  years  on  end  simply  wont 
d^var  the  level  of  care  all  ATiTiri<>BTT^  have 
a  right  to  demand,  at  costs  all  of  them  can 
afford.  Drastic  surgery  Is  reqiUred,  but  the 
record  at  least  would  present  grave  doubts 
about  the  admlnlstraUon's  will  to  see  it 
succeesf  ully  performed. 


WHAT  WE  KNOW  NOW 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  amid  all 
the  anger  and  accusations  surrounding 


the  pubUcstlon  of  the  so-called  PcDtattm 
papers,  there  seemed  to  be  too  Uttle  anger 
surroundlns  the  real  Issue  of  ofBclal  de- 
ocptUm  fmd  mmeoaasary  secrecy. 

It  is  understandable  that  so  many  po- 
litical aad  military  leaders  were  angry 
and  did  not  want  the  public  to  know 
about  the  deception  and  the  clumsy  ded- 
sions  that  mired  this  country  deeper  and 
deeper  in  an  undeclared  military  adven- 
ture in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  undCTstandaMe  that  these  leaders 
wanted  to  iceep  such  dedstons  secret,  but 
this  is  a  democracy  where  the  pubUc  has 
the  right  to  know  what  Its  leaders  are 
doing  and  has  a  right  to  review  their 
Judgments  and  fitness. 

Mr.  Srwin  Knoll  has  carefully  docu- 
mented. "What  We  Know  Now."  In  a 
perceptive  account  of  the  dec^tlon  and 
the  truth  that  the  American  public  now 
has. 

The  article  appears  In  the  August  edi- 
tion of  the  Progressive  Tnayn,HTi^i  ^  yg. 
sponsible  Journal  of  <9lnl<Hi  that  has 
been  attempting  over  the  years  to  pimch 
holes  in  the  arguments  the  American  po- 
litical and  military  leaders  have  at- 
tempted to  put  across. 

As  Knoll  writes: 

We  have  been  embarked  on  an  Inexorable 
pursuit  of  Empire,  conceived,  planned  and 
executed  in  our  name  by  a  small  band  of 
willful  man  whoaa  disdain  for  mankind  is 
matched  only  by  their  contempt  for  their 
fellow  Americana. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  valu- 
able article  entitled  "What  We  Know 
Now."  written  by  Edwin  Kroll.  be  printed 
In  the  Rkooko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ttfticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoks 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Progressive,  Aug.   1971] 

What  We  Know  Now 

(By  Srwin  KnoU) 

The  Reverend  WUl  CampbeU  of  Naahvflle 
Tenneaeee.  and  polnta  South,  who  carries  his 
Christian  ministry  with  equal  and  unalloyed 
lore  to  black  revolutionaries  and  white 
Klansmen,  knows  how  to  preach  a  fearsome 
fire-and-bnmst(me  sermon.  I  heard  him  once 
many  years  ago,  describe  to  members  of  a 
rural  flock  the  damnation  that  awaited  tham 
on  Judgment  Day  luileas  they  mended  their 
racist  ways.  "TouTl  look  up  from  the  Bottom- 
less Pit,"  he  thundered,  "and  you'll  cry, 
"I^ad.  Lord,  we  dldnt  know.  We  dldnt  knowP 
And  the  Lord  will  look  down  over  the  edge 
of  Olory  and  hell  say,  "Waaal,  you  know 
now!"  and  hell  slam  down  the  lid." 

Waaal,  we  know  now.  We  know,  thanks  to 
the  7,700  pages  of  history  and  documenUUon 
compUed  in  the  Pentagon,  thanks  to  the 
newspapers  that  seized  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  record  pubUc.  how  we  were  enticed. 
frightened,  cajoled,  deceived,  seduced  toto 
waging  aggressive  and  brutal  war  in  Indo- 
china. We  dont  know  aU  of  It  yet,  and  per- 
haps we  never  will,  but  we  know  enough.  In 
a  way  we  are  lucky,  for  we  have  come  to 
know  before  the  final  J\id^nant  day.  And 
though  our  lords  did  their  beet  to  try  to  slam 
down  the  lid,  their  efforts  were  repiilsed  by 
the  U.S.  SuiM^me  Court. 

We  know  now  that  it  was  no  "mistake." 
no  "accident,"  no  "quagmire"  Into  which 
America  was  inadvertenUy  drawn,  one  re- 
luctant footstep  at  a  tane.  We  know  that 
over  more  than  two  dacadaa.  through  five 
Administrations,  we  have  been  embarked  on 
an  Inexorable  pursuit  of  Empire,  conceived, 
planned,  and  executed  In  our  name  by  a  »m^]i' 
band  of  willful  men  whose  disdain  for  man- 
kind Is  matched  only  by  their  contempt  for 
their  fellow  Americans. 
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We  know  that  even  those  of  us  who  op> 
posed  the  adventure  from  tte  beginning— aa 
Th4  Pngrusive  did  were  unable  to  npkxw 
ttie  depttis  of  oOctel  dupUetty.  Whan  we  ac- 
cused our  aovemiaant  of  being  aaoretive.  ww 
hardly  imagined  the  eaocmtty  of  the  aeoreU 
it  held.  When  we  ebarged  that  our  Oorem- 
mea*  was  lying,  we  did  not  fathom  the 
dlmanaiati  of  the  has.  When  we  declared  that 
our  reputation,  our  ideals,  our  wealth,  our 
young  men's  ihnbe  and  Uvea  were  being 
squandered  in  a  criminal  enterprlae.  we 
thought  that  the  men  who  made  tioni^one 
in  our  behalf  did  not  understand  the  nature 
of  the  crime.  We  were  wrong;  they  under- 
stood. 

We  know  now  that  we  Iiave  been  fed  a 
•teady  diet  of  deoeptlon.  Mof«  than  twenty 
y****  •go.  when  the  Truman  Admlnlstratioa 
-dlsoovarsd  and  proclaimed  America's  new  role 
as  "Isadar  of  the  Free  World."  it  simul- 
taneously began  overt  and  surreptitious  fi- 
nancial and  military  aid  to  the  doddering 
French  coloxual  empire  to  help  it  hold  the 
peoplee  ot  Indochina  in  subjugation.  In  the 
Blsenhower  Administration,  when  the  at- 
tenvt  had  ooUapeed.  America  entered  into  a 
"commitment"  to  the  government  it  had 
hand-picked  for  South  Vietnam  and  oon- 
mved  with  it  to  cancel  the  Vletnamaae  uni- 
fication elections  that  had  been  oaUed  for 
by  the  1964  Oeneva  Accords.  While  US 
propagandists  told  the  world — and  their  own 
P^ojAa — that  the  Commimlst  North  would 
not  permit  free  elections,  the  Central  Intel- 
Ugenoe  Agency  told  President  Elsenhower 
that  any  election  would  be  an  overwhelming 
popular  triumph  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  m  the 
South  as  weU  aa  in  the  North. 

American  involvement  intensified  during 
the  Kennedy  years,  and  so  did  the  resort  to 
secrecy  and  deceit.  At  a  press  conference  on 
February  14.  1982,  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced that  at  the  request  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 
"^»  *»»▼•  Increaaed  om:  assistance  there.  And 
we  are  supplying  logistical  — i-*wTiffff_  trans- 
portation assistance,  training,  and  we  have  a 
number  of  Americans  who  are  taking  part  in 
that  effort."  He  did  not  mention  that  almost 
»  year  previously  he  had  ordered  a  program  of 
covert  hostilltlss  against  North  Vietnam 
InchKlIng  infiltration  of  agents  and  their 
aartal  resnpply.  overfll^ta  for  the  purpoee 
of  drooling  leafleU,  and  the  formation  of 
"networks  of  reslBtance.  covert  bases,  and 
teama  ftir  sabotage  and  light  harassment" 
inside  North  Vietnam. 

Nor  did  Pre^dent  Kennedy  mention  t.hi^t 
he  had  under  consideration  even  then  a  pro- 
posal from  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  then 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  that 
the  first  substantial  contingent  of  American 
ground  forces — 8,000  men — be  dispatched  to 
South  Vietnam.  Taylor  was  careful,  as  the 
national  security  bureaucraU  were  always 
oareful,  to  submit  a  "cover  story"  with  his 
proposal.  "My  view."  he  told  Mr.  Kennedy, 
"is  that  we  shotOd  put  in  a  task  force  con- 
sisting largely  of  logistical  troops  for  the 
purpoee  of  participating  in  flood  relief  and 
atthe  same  time  providing  a  UJ3.  military 
presence  in  Vietnam  capable  of  assuring  Diem 
of  oiu^  readiness  to  Join  him  In  a  military 
showdown  with  the  Vletcong  or  Vlet- 
mlnh.  .  .  ." 

Throughout  1908,  as  resistance  to  the  oor- 
rupt  and  despotic  Diem  regime  carried 
America's  cUent  government  In  Saigon  to  the 
brink  of  oollapae,  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion Issued  a  steady  stream  of  enoouiaglng 
pnv^'a  reports  to  the  American  people. 
WhUe  embassy  cables  from  Saigon  predicted 
Imminent  disaster.  Secretary  of  Stata  Dean 
Rusk  proclaimed  on  February  1  that  "there 
are  some  defiikltely  encouraging  elemenU" 
on  February  X8  that  "the  momentum  of  the 
Oommunlsta'  drive  has  been  stopped;"  on 
April  18  that  "the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
selves are  fighting  their  own  batUe,  agh%)T}g 
weU;"  on  Aprtl  22  that  "there  Is  good  basis 
for  encouragement.  The  Vietnamese  are  on 
their  way  to  success  and  need  oiir  heln:  not 
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Just  our  material  help — tney  need  that 

but    our    sympathetic    understanding    and 
comradeahip." 

By  the  lata  siuomer.  when  It  was  plain 
that  Diem  could  no  longer  be  counted  on  as 
Amerloa's  viceroy  in  Vietnam,  the  United 
Statee  began  conspiring  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  for  his  overthrow. 
Again,  the  emphasis  was  on  secrecy  and 
deceit.  On  October  2.  Washington  advised 
our  embassy  in  Saigon:  ".  .  .  Presldant  to- 
day apimnred  reoommendatlons  that  no  ini- 
tiative should  now  be  taken  to  give  any 
active  overt  encouragement  to  a  coup.  There 
shoiUd,  however,  be  urgent  covert  effort  with 
closest  security  under  broad  guidance  of 
ambassador  to  identify  and  build  contacta 
with  alternative  leadership  as  and  when  it 
appears,  assentlal  that  this  effort  be  totally 
secure  and  fully  deniable  and  separated  en- 
tirely from  normal  poUtlcal  analysis  and 
reporting  and  other  activities  of  the  coun- 
try team."  On  October  80.  McOeorge  Bundy, 
the  President's  special  assistant  for  national 
security,  cabled  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge:  "Once  a  coup  under  responsible  lead- 
ership has  begun,  and  within  these  restric- 
tions, it  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  that  It  should  succeed."  The  ooun 
was  consummated  on  November  l. 

The  great  leap  forward  into  the  credibility 
chasm  occurred  In  the  Johnson  years,  as 
America  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  a 
war  It  was  determined  to  conceal.  On  March 
17.  1864,  National  Security  Action  Mamozan- 
dum  Number  388  declared  that  It  was  US 
poUey  "to  prepare  Immediately  to  be  in  a 
position  on  seventy-two  hours'  noUce  to  ini- 
tiate the  'Retaliatory  Actions'  against  North 
Vietnam,  and  to  be  in  a  poslUon  on  thirty 
days  notice  to  InlUata  the  program  of  'Orad- 
uated  Overt  MUltary  Pressure'  against  North 
Vietnam"  Ten  weeks  later,  when  the  Pres- 
ident was  asked  at  a  news  conference 
about  Charges  (by  Melvln  R.  Laird,  then  a 
Republican  Representative  from  Wisconsin), 
that  the  Administration  was  preparing  to 
move  the  Vietnam  war  Into  the  North  "  Mr 
Johnson  replied:  "I  know  of  no  plans  that 
have  been  made  to  that  effect." 

Through  the  summer  and  fan  of  1964,  as 
President  Johnson  ran  for  elecUon  as  a 
modsrat^a  man  of  peace,  against  the  reck- 
^  ssfcer-rattUng  of  R^uhllcan  Senator 
Barry  IC.  Ooldwater  of  Arizona,  the  crisis 
managSM  latbe  Pentagon,  the  StaU  DsperU 
ment.  the  CU,  and  the  National  Seouritr 
ClounflU  were  making  detaUed  preparations 
for  a  wider  war— one  which  they  understood 
would  have  to  be  deterred  imtu  after  Bas- 
tion Di^.  Months  before  the  Qulf  of  Tonkin 
toddeat,  the  document  that  would  beeome 
the  Tcakin  Beeolntlon  was  drafted  to  confer 
on  the  Preeldent  virtually  unchecked  power 
to  wage  hoetUltlae;  It  needed  only  an  omor- 
tune  pretext  for  praeentatlon  to  the  Cto- 
greea.  Meanwhile,  oorert  "S4A  C^ieratlons" 
•g^t—t  Worth  Vietnam  were  Intensified,  and 
VA.  destroyeis  were  dispatched  on  "Deeoto 
Patrols"  to  gather  Intelligence  and  intimi- 
date HanoL  When  one  such  patrol  prodooed 
the  TaoUn  Incident  early  in  August,  Defense 
Ssoretary  Robert  8.  MoNamara  waa  aaked 
why  VA.  dertroyacB  were  in  the  Oulf .  'at  U  a 
routine  patrbl."  he  lepUed.  "of  the  type  we 
carry  out  In  International  waters  aU  ow 
the  world." 

On  September  8.  Assistant  Beoetary  at  De- 
f ense  Jtdin  T.  Mdfaughten  diew  up  a  mmno- 
randum  headed  Plak  or  Aonoir  loa  Sodtb 
ViRiuM,  which  Included  this  list  otf  'toedal 
oonaldenatlons  during  naat  two  aacottis"' 
"The  rderant  'aodlsooee'  of  DjS.  action  axe 
the  Oommunlrts  (who  most  fed  atnmg  ptee< 
ntres) .  the  aouth  VleCnameee  (whcse  morale 
must  be  booyed).  onr  aUes  (who  must  trust 
us  as  •undenrrttafT).  and  the  U  A  public 
(Which  must  support  our  rlak-taklng  with 
U.8.  lives  and  prestige) .  During  the  next  two 
months,  because  of  the  lack  of  'rebuttal  time' 
before  elections  to  Justify  particular  aotlcos 
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Which  may  be  distorted  to  the  UjB.  puUic,  we 
must  act  with  special  care— signaling  to  the 
DRV  [North  Vietnam]  that  initiatives  are 
being  taken,  to  the  GVN  [South  Vietnam] 
that  we  are  behaving  energetically  despite 
the  restralnta  of  our  political  season,  and  to 
the  U.S.  public  that  we  are  behaving  with 
good  purpose  and  restraint." 

By  September  7,  according  to  the  Penta- 
gon's historians,  the  planners  had  reached 
a  "general  consensus"  in  favor  of  a  syste- 
matic U.S.  bombing  campaign  directed  at  the 
North.  But  two  weeks  later.  President  John- 
son told  the  American  people:  "There  are 
thoee  who  say,  you  ought  to  go  North  and 
dr(9  bombe.  to  try  to  wipe  out  the  supply 
Unas,  and  they  think  that  would  eecalate  the 
war.  We  dont  want  our  American  boys  to  do 
the  fighting  for  Asian  boys.  We  dont  want  to 
get  involved  m  a  nation  with  700  million 
people  and  get  tied  down  In  a  land  war  in 


On  February  7,  19S5,  as  Lyndon  Johnson 
settled  in  for  a  full  term.  McOeorge  Bandy 
wrote  in  a  memorandum  to  him:  "We  be- 
lieve ttiat  the  best  available  way  of  increas- 
ing our  chance  of  success  in  Vietnam  is  the 
development  and  execution  of  a  policy  of 
nutained  reprUal  against  North  Vietnam. 
.  .  .  We  nxay  wish  at  the  outset  to  relate 
our  reprisals  to  those  acta  of  relaUve  high 
vlalbillty  such  as  the  Plelku  Incident.  Later 
we  might  retallata  against  the  assassination 
of  a  province  chief  ...  we  ml^t  retaliate 
against  a  grenade  thrown  into  a  crowded  cafe 
in  Saigon.  ...  Once  a  program  of  rajvlaals 
is  clearly  under  way,  it  ahould  not  be  necee- 
sary  to  connect  each  q;>eclfic  act  against 
North  Vietnam  to  a  particular  outrage  In 
the  South.  ..." 

On  the  same  day  the  White  House  Issued  a 
statement  about  the  enemy's  "deliberate 
surprise  attacks"  on  two  UJS.  barracks  areas 
near  Plelku.  South  Vietnam:  .  .  These 
attacks  were  made  poasible  by  the  continu- 
ing infiltration  of  personnel  from  North 
Vietnam.  ...  As  in  the  case  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  attacks  in  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin 
laat  August,  the  reeponse  (bombing  of  the 
Nosth)  Is  appropriate  and  fitting.  .  .  We 
seek  no  wider  war." 

On  April  1,  Mr.  Johnson  ohlded  reporters 
for  being  "too  dramatic  about  our  pzopheeiae 
and  ptedlottaoa  and  X  might  say  too  Inw- 
^wnslble  sometimas."  There  was,  he  assured 
them,  "ivo  far-reaching  strat^  that  is 
being  suggested  or  promulgated"  for  escaUt- 
Ing  the  war.  On  the  same  day,  according  to 
NaUonal  Security  Action  Memorandum  Num- 
ber 328.  the  President  "approved  the  urgent 
expIcraUon  of  twelve  suggeetlons  for  oovert 
and  other  aotlons"  submitted  by  the  CIA, 
approved  the  addition  of  18.000  to  20,000  men 
to  the  UJS.  "military  support"  forces  In  Viet- 
nam (which  already  numbered  37,000),  and 
approved  a  change  of  mission — from  defense 
to  offense— for  the  Marine  batttflons  sta- 
tioned in  Vietnam.  The  (Aange  "had  mo- 
mentous impUcationa,"  the  Pentagon  his- 
torians nc«ed.  but  the  President  "wee  gieatty 
ooocemed  that  the  step  be  given  se  little 
prominence  as  poasible." 

Ttie  dedaloa  in  mtd-July  to  commit  900,- 
000  U.&  troope  to  oombat  "was  penelved  as 
a  thrasbold— entrance  into  an  Asian  land 
war."  the  Paitagon  study  pointed  out  *The 
«»aiot  «M  seen  to  be  Icog,  with  furthv 
VA  daploymento  to  tcUow."  But  PtesMent 
Johneon  tohl  the  press  and  the  people  at  his 

neat  neiM  oonfereaee. 'OA  does  not  Imply  any 
ohange  in  poUoy  whatever.  It  doee  not  tomly 
any  ohaage  ot  ohjccttve."  ^^ 

We  know  now. the*  ttkara  has  never  been 
eoy  <diaagi  of  poUey.  any  change  of  objective. 
We  know  that  from  the  "f-^i-g  ot  Amarl. 
can  Intervention.  UJB.  polloy  tew  oIuxm  tssMk- 
dously  to  the  goal  of  establishing  a  "tree 
world  bastlion"->that  U,  an  outpost  ot  Sm- 
plre — in  Indochina.  We  know  that  the  pree- 
enoe  of  a  Communist  regime  m  Tt»it>w.>.i.»y 
has  been  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the  "national 


security"  of  the  world's  foremost  power — a 
threat  so  formidable  that  all  means  short  of 
total  annihllaUon  could  be  Invoked  in  the 
attempt  to  extirpate  it.  And  we  know  that 
the  men  who  held  these  views  and  acted  in 
accord  with  them  fiercely  resisted  any  sug- 
gestion that  they  might  have  been  mistaken. 
Most  of  the  time,  however,  they  simply  Ig- 
nored that  possibility. 

The  basic  conalderatioos  that  govern 
American  policy  toward  Southeast  Aala  were 
arUculated  by  the  National  Security  CouncU 
as  early  as  January,  1984.  In  a  statement  ap- 
proved by  President  Elsenhower.  Its  funda- 
mental premise  was  that  "Communist  domi- 
nation, by  whatever  means,  of  all  Southeast 
Asia  would  seriously  endaiiger  In  the  short 
term,  and  critically  endanger  in  the  longer 
term.  United  States  security  Interests.  The 
statement  emphasized  that  "in  the  conflict 
In  Indochina,  the  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist worlds  clearly  confront  one  another 
in  the  field  of  battle."  The  loss  of  that 
struggle  it  warned,  "would  have  the  most  se- 
rious repercussions  on  the  U.S.  and  free  world 
Interesta,"  might  lead  to  Communist  takeover 
of  aU  of  Southeast  Asia,  Indonesia,  and  India, 
and  "endanger  the  stabUlty  and  security  of 
Europe." 

This  was  the  domino  doctrine  in  ita  most 
primitive  form,  but  American  policy  makers 
found  it  povrerfully  persuasive.  On  ita 
strength,  the  National  Security  Council  went 
on  to  contemplate  the  possibility  that  the 
United  States  ml^t  "become  involved  in  an 
all-out  war  vrlth  Communist  China  and  pos- 
sibly with  the  USSR  and  the  rest  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  and  should  therefore  proceed  to 
take  large-scale  mobilization  measures." 

In  National  Security  CouncU  Paper  Num- 
ber 5809,  dated  April  2,  1958.  President  Elsen- 
hower directed  the  Government  to  "work  to- 
ward the  weakening  of  the  Communlsta  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam  In  order  to  bring 
about  the  eventual  peaceful  reunification  of 
a  free  and  independent  Vietnam  under  anti- 
Communist  leadership." 

From  time  to  time,  questions  about  the 
inherent  logic  of  U.S.  policy  were  raised  even 
within  the  national  seettrtty  eetahUshawnt. 
Invariably,  such  challenges  were  brushed 
aside.  In  June,  1984,  President  Johnson  asked 
the  CIA  whether  "the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia 
necessarily  [would]  fall  if  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam  came  under  North  Vietnamese  con- 
trol." The  agency  replied: 

■With  the  posslMe  exception  of  Cambodia, 
it  Is  likely  that  no  nation  in  the  area  would 
quickly  succumb  to  Communism  as  a  result 
of  the  fall  of  Laos  and  South  Vietnam.  Fur- 
thermore a  continuation  of  the  spread  of 
Communism  in  the  area  would  not  be  in- 
exorable, and  any  spread  which  did  occur 
would  take  time — time  In  which  the  total 
situation  might  change  in  any  number  of 
ways  imfavorable  to  the  Communist  cause." 
That  CIA  analysis — a  categorical  rejection 
of  the  domino  doctrine — ^was  part  of  the 
agency's  pessimistic  assessment  of  the  re- 
sulta  likely  to  be  attained  by  the  bombing 
program  that  was  about  to  win  the  Admin- 
istration's approval.  The  CIA  assessment  was 
Ignored.  Five  years  later  It  was  repeated,  al- 
most verbatim,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,  and  again  it  was  ignored.  Q 
President  Nixon  had  pulled  U.S.  troops  out 
of  Vietnam  at  the  hfg»n"1"g  of  his  Admin- 
istration and  opened  the  way  for  Communist 
rule  in  Saigon,  the  CIA  found,  "We  would 
lose  Laos  immedlattiy.  SUuuoouk  would  pre- 
serve Cambodia  by  a  straddling  effort.  All  ot 
Southeast  Asia  would  remain  Just  as  It  Is  at 
least  for  another  generation."  mat  vlaton  of 
the  future,  we  know  now.  did  not  suflloe  for 
a  President  detemlned  to  keep  America  from 
heooming  "a  pltifal.  hMpleas  glaat.** 

The  CIA  memoranda,  it  tfhotild  he  nnd«w 
stood,  were  rare  examples  of  fundamental  dle> 
sent  in  what  was  normally  a  monollfhlc 
planning  process  pursued  by  men  who  quar- 
reled over  tactlae.  usually  agreed  on  strategy. 
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and  imrclr  Imhilgwl  in  lntroq>«otlon  ot« 
bMie  Boala.  "TlMn  ttppmn  to  Iiat*  twmi.  In 
fMt,  z«i&ulEald7  imi*  Utttud«  tat  raopenlng 
tb*  bMto  qiOHtkni  about  UjB.  InvolTanMnt  In 
tba  Vietnam  •truale,''  Vb»  Pantagonli  hls- 
toclUM  pointed  out.  Booh  major  rtwcialonB  m 
the  Undlng  of  XSB.  Martnas  at  Danaog  In 
ICanb.  IMS— a  "pivotal"  mora  that  aat  the 
■taga  for  a  UJB.  land  war  In  Aaia  mvn  mada 
•*«ritboat  mUfOh  amlare  and  wltbout  much 
planning." 

Danlal  Blsbaig.  tha  tonnar  Vietnam  plan- 
ner vboae  act  of  oonedanee  haa  made  It  poa- 
■tbto  for  ua  to  know  wtiat  wa  now  know, 
raoalla  no  tnetanoe  irtian  conaldaratlona  of 
morality  entered  Into  the  planning  proceos. 
Uabaqfa  former  ohlaf  In  Vietnam,  lA^Jor 
Oeoeral  Mwazd  O.  Lanadala,  the  original 
"Quiet  AmmVian"  who  headed  the  paclflca- 
tkm  program,  oonilnoa  tha  reoonectlon.  "We 
really  dldnt  get  into  that  type  of  dlaeua- 
Blon,"  Lanedato  told  The  Sew  Tork  Tlmee. 
"Ttiare  waa  too  much  to  do  erery  day  with 

We  know  now  that  tt  waa  abeurd  to  sug- 
geit.  aa  each  of  our  recent  PrealdantB  had 
cuggeatad.  that  If-we-only-knaw-what-they- 
knew  we  would  eheesfnlly  endorae  their 
poUdea.  We  know  now  how  little  they  really 
knew,  and  how  often  what  they  thought  they 
knew  bore  no  rriatlon  to  raaUty.  We  know 
that  on  the  few  ocoaslona  whan  thoee  who  did 
know  tried  to  break  through  with  the  ffteta. 
their  efforU  were  frustrated  and  eran 
punlahed. 

When  the  Natkmal  Security  Oounoll  met 
on  August  39.  106S,  Paul  H.  Kattanburg.  a 
career  foreign  Serrloe  OOoer  with  ten  years 
of  direct  aq^arlanoe  with  Vietnam,  tiled  to 
tell  President  Kennedylt  advlaen  that  they 
were  embarked  on  a  i*iaitri  iw  course.  "At 
this  juncture."  Katt«il>urg  tdd  Vloe  Pr«l- 
dsnt  Jbhnaon,  Busk.  McNamara.  Tteylcr,  and 
the  othen  there  assembled.  "It  would  be  bet- 
ter for  ua  to  make  the  rteckinn  to  get  out 
boooraUy."  Support  for  the  Saigon  regime 
waa  dwindling  rapidly,  he  maintained,  and 
America  waa  wasting  Ita  prestige  and  staining 
Its  honor  In  a  losing  cause.  Busk  iIIiiiiImiiiI 
his  analysis  as  "^>ec\ilatlTe."  Jtdmeon  and 
IfcKamara  agreed  with  Bnak.  and  Kattan- 
burg waa  on  hla  way  out  at  responslhUlty  for 
Vietnam  planning.  His  duties  In  the  past 
eight  years  bave  Included  a  stint  ss  second  In 
command  of  tha  American  mission  In  Oeorge- 
town.  Ouyana.  He  will  retire  thla  month  aa  an 
Instructor  at  the  Foreign  Serrloe  Instltuts  In 
AtUogton.  Virginia. 

Under  Secretary  ot  State  OeoiTe  W.  BaU 
was  lucklar.  A  persistent  advocate  at  "oom- 
prcHDlae  aolutliMis''  in  Vietnam,  be  was  In- 
staUsd  in  the  Johnson  Administration  as  the 
"devU's  advocate"  in  resldenoe — a  sort  of 
latter-day  court  Jester  wboee  dissents  were 
tolerated  and  even  encouraged  to  demon- 
strate tbe  Administration's  wllllngneas  to 
beer  end  Ignore  aa  points  of  view.  BsU 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  In  that  role.  When  Ud- 
Mamara.  deeply  dlilUuslonsd  with  tbe  fail- 
ure of  the  war  be  had  programmed  with  the 
latest  identifle  management  tectanlques.  be- 
gan In  19M  and  1067  to  disavow  tbe  views  be 
bad  fonnerly  eqxnised.  there  was  no  choice 
for  him  but  to  depart.  In  1004,  tbe  Penta- 
gon's "Sigma"  war  games  bad  Indicated  that 
a  bombing  campaign  directed  at  North  Viet- 
nam would  not  bring  tbe  enemy  to  Its  knees. 
The  reeults  of  "SlcJiia"  were  dlsmlsssd.  In 
1007.  IfcNamara  concluded  that  the  "Sigma" 
forecast  had  been  correct.  He  was  fllimlwil 

Wslt  W.  Bostow,  who  succeeded  McOeorge 
Bundy  as  Johnson's  principal  adviser  on 
national  security  affair*,  waa  not  fllsiiilssiiil 
Por  years  be  maintained  that  "calculated 
doees"  of  Amertcaa  alrpowar  directed  at 
North  Vietnam  would  bring  a  halt  to  the 
tnsuireetloD  In  the  South.  9or  aU  we  know, 
he  still  maintains,  down  in  Austin.  Texas 
that  It  wm. 


We  know  now  that  the  ensoiy  knew  all 
about  what  we  were  not  permitted  to  know. 
We  know  that  the  elaborate  secrecy  precau- 
tions, the  carefully  oontrlved  subterfuges, 
were  Intended  not  to  deceive  "the  other  tfde" 
but  us.  When  Prssldent  Johnson  decided  to 
widen  the  war  In  April.  1000.  aU  members 
of  the  National  Secxirlty  Ooondl  received 
written  Instructions  to  this  effect: 

"The  President  desires  that  .  .  .  prema- 
ture publicity  IM  avoided  by  aU  poaelble  pre- 
cautions. The  actions  tbemselvee  should  be 
taken  aa  n4>ldly  as  practlcaUe.  but  In  ways 
that  should  mlnlmlae  any  appearance  of 
ciidden  changea  In  pOUey.  and  official  state- 
niMits  on  these  tnap  movements  will  be 
made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
at  Defenee,  m  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte.  The  President's  desire  ta  that 
these  movements  and  ohanges  should  be 
understood  as  being  gradual  and  wholly  con- 
sistent with  existing  poUcy." 

Was  this  dsslgned  to  throw  the  enemy  off 
guardT  The  enemy  knew  all  about  It.  It 
knew  when  It  began  encountering  American 
troc^M  In  combat.  It  knew  when  Its  bases  and 
plants  and  homes  sad  pagodas  were  being 
bombed.  It  knew  when  Its  territory  was  m- 
vaded  by  Infiltration  teams  and  whan  Its 
coast  was  bsrsssed  by  South  Vletnameae 
torpedo  boats  under  Amactean  direction.  It 
knew,  but  the  American  people  didn't. 

On  July  10,  1006,  the  North  Vletnameae 
Poralgn  Office  produced — and  Badlo  Hanoi 
broadcast  to  the  world — a  White  Book  on  the 
Vletnsm  war.  It  was,  ss  It  turns  out,  a  re- 
markably accurate  document.  It  charged 
that  American  policy  planners  had  decided 
at  Honolulu  in  June,  1004,  "to  extwid  the 
war  to  North  Vietnam  in  tbe  form  of  deetruc- 
tion  by  air  and  naval  forces."  According  to 
the  Pentagon  archives,  Ambassartor  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  had  propoeed  at  Honolulu  a 
"selective  bombing  MMW|«iigTi  sgalnst  mili- 
tary targets  m  the  North,"  and  had  won  the 
ba4ddng  of  llcNamara  and  Busk. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  1904,"  Hanoi's 
White  Book  dedsred.  "the  UJB.  ruling  dides 
have  many  ttmee  discussed  the  policy  of  ex- 
tending tbe  war  to  North  Vietnam.  The 
strateglsU  of  the  U.S.  White  House  and  Pen- 
tagon have  wofked  out  many  plans  on  this 
questl<m,  of  whieii  Plan  Number  8  of  Walt 
W.  Bostow,  the  chairman  of  the  policy  plan- 
ning staff  of  tha  UJ9.  State  Department,  la 
the  most  noteworthy."  The  Psntsgrai  papers 
show  such  pUnning  was  constant  and  In- 
tense, and  that  Boatow  submitted  memo- 
randa to  McNsmara  and  Busk  calling  for  In- 
creasing commitments  of  alrpower  and 
ground  foroea. 

Boetow's  proposals,  acooidlng  to  the 
White  Book,  were  "replenlsbed  and  amended 
by  John  licNaughton,  VS.  Assistant  De- 
fense Secretary,  and  now  bear  tbe  name  of 
the  IfcNaughton  Plan,  calling  tor  bombing 
and  strafing  raids  on  North  Vietnam  by  tbe 
U.8.  Air  Poroe."  IHe  Pentagon  archive  in- 
cludes IfcNaugfaton'a  draft  of  a  "proposed 
course  of  action"  on  Ifareh  M,  100S,  calling 
for  increased  air  assaults  on  the  North  as 
weU  ss  an  expanded  role  for  UJ3.  "combat 
support"  personnel. 

A  statement  Issued  In  December  1000,  by 
Nguyen  Huu  Tho,  the  chairman  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Liberation  Ptxmt,  asasitad  that  tbe 
United  States  bad  been  operating  under  a 
"McNamara  Plan"  which  was  "aimed  at 
paetfymg  the  South  within  tbe  two  years  of 
1004  and  1006."  This  svolved.  Tho  added.  Into 
"a  defensive  strategle  plan  bat  also  npn- 
sentlng  a  new  and  greater  effort  by  the  U,S. 
Imperlallsta  to  Improve  the  orltloal  altuatlon 
of  tbe  puppet  govamment  and  foroee  and  to 
oonoentrate  ttaalr  foroee  on  paoUymg  the 
main  arsas  undar  tbe  Front's  control."  Three 
years  later,  when  Oeneral  William  O.  Weet- 
moreland  relinquished  his  Vietnam  oom- 
mand.  be  recalled  that  tbe  strategy  for  1094- 


1006  had  been  first  to  halt  a  "losing  trsnd" 
and  paoify  populated  areas.  In  1966,  West- 
moreland said,  "the  UB.  mission's  efforts  to 
support  padflcatlon  .  .  .  cantlnited  to  bo 
hai^lMrad  by  ptriMoal  InatabUlty." 

Su(di  statements  by  North  Vietnam  or  the 
Vletoong  received  scant  sfttantlon  in  the 
American  media.  They  were  merely  "Commu- 
nlii  propaganda,"  and  otir  Oovemmant, 
whleh  knew  better,  hardly  bothered  to  lisue 
rebuttala. 

We  know  now  that  Amarloa  apumed  every 
opportunity  to  reongnlae  tbe  struggle  in 
South  Vietnam  for  what  it  was— a  dvU  war 
waged  by  Insurgents  who  were  determined, 
first  of  all,  to  attain  natlonaa  sovereignty 
and  indepandenoe.  As  a  fledgling  empire  ex- 
perimenting with  tbe  techniques  of  lnt«m»- 
ttonal  manipulation  and  Inlrlgue,  we  oould 
not  oonoelve  our  enemies  were  not  equally 
subject  to  manipulation.  It  was— it  bad  to 
be — obvious  that  the  insurgents  in  black 
pajamas  were  no  more  than  tooU  of  Hanoi, 
of  Peking,  of  Moeoow. 

The  CIA  had  reported,  back  in  tbe  Xlsen- 
hower  Administration,  that  tbe  American- 
backed  Diem  regime  "almost  certainly  would 
not  be  able  to  defeat  tbe  Oommunlats  In 
ooun«rywlde  elections."  Tet  the  Uhftad 
States  assumed— and  oontlnuss  to  assume — 
that  tbe  insurrection  bad  no  popular  base  in 
tbe  South  and  oould  not  survive  If  Hanoi 
were  forced.  In  Dean  Busk's  memorabla 
phrase,  "to  stop  doing  wtiat  she  Is  doing." 

In  1001.  when  the  Kennedy  Administration 
initiated  oovert  bosUUtlea  against  the  North, 
a  State  Department  White  Paper  dted  "omi- 
nous" evidence  of  increasing  infiltration  of 
fighting  men  and  supi^les  into  tbe  South, 
though  It  acknowledged  ttaat  many  of  these 
were  Southerners  who  had  gone  North  after 
Diem  had  canceled  the  1060  deotlons  pro- 
vided for  by  the  deneva  Aooords.  In  1903, 
however,  a  cloee  Kennedy  adviser,  Michael 
Porastal.  reported  that  "the  vast  bulk  of  both 
recruits  and  supidles  come  from  inside  South 
Vietnam  Msalf ."  In  100S,  William  Jordan,  the 
Vietnam  aspert  who  bad  written  tbe  1001 
White  Paper,  was  dlapatohed  on  a  three- 
mooth  faot-findlng  trip  to  prove  the  thesU 
of  major  aggression  directed  by  North  Viet- 
nam against  the  South.  He  returned  with  the 
news  that  "we  are  unable  to  document  and 
develop  any  hard  evidence  of  infiltration." 

Jordan's  report  oaueed  oonstematlon  in  tbe 
Special  Qmap  Oounter-Inaurgency,  which 
President  Kennedy  bad  established  under  the 
direction  of  his  brother,  Bobert,  and  Oensral 
Maxwell  Taylor.  Ohaclee  Maeebling  Jr.,  staff 
manager  of  the  Special  Group,  recaUed  the 
AprQ  6,  100S,  meeting  last  year  in  an  article 
for  the  Foretfn  Servlee  Journal.  "To  the 
utter  astonisbmsnt  of  those  who  heard 
(Jordan's]  briefing,  and  Attorney  Oenaral 
Kennedy's  cross-examination  of  him,  this 
supposedly  honsst  obeerver  found  nothing  to 
Indicate  that  the  insurgency  was  anything 
but  homegrown."  Maeohling  wrote.  "Until 
1004  aU  the  mlUtary  adviser*  back  from  Viet- 
nam made  the  earns  report:  Tliere  was  plenty 
of  Instigation  from  tho  North — but  hardly 
'maaatv*  aggrssalon.' " 

The  Pentagon  Iteelf  oonduded  that  "the 
vast  majority  of  Vletoong  troops  are  of  local 
origin,"  and  found  "llttte  evidence  of  major 
suppUss  from  outside  aourees.  . .  .  Most  arms 
being  ci4>tured  or  stden  from  OVN  [South 
Vletnameee]  forces  or  from  tbe  French  dur- 
ing tbe  Indochina  war." 

On  August  18,  1004.  a  caMe  from  the  VJB. 
mission  in  Saigon  (which  called  for  "a  pos- 
ture of  marlmnm  readlnesa  for  a  deliberate 
eeealatlOB  of  pressure  sgalnst  North  Viet- 
nam") still  referred  to  the  basic  problem  In 
the  South  as  "ths  VC  insurgency."  Three 
months  later,  however,  a  Dkait  Posrnoit 
Pars  om  Soutbxast  Asu  circulated  bv  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  WUIlam  P.  Bundy 
set  out  his  plan  to  "publicise  the  evidence  of 
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increased  infiltration"  from  Moi«h  Vittoam 
along  with  e:q>lanatlons  of  "ths  dlfferenoee 
between  the  preeent  tttlmatfis  and  those 
given  in  the  past." 

Hie  same  draft  pi4>er  propossd  a  system 
of  "graduated  military  pressuree  against 
North  Vietnam"  and  declared  that  tbe  United 
Statee  "would  be  alert  to  any  sign  of  yielding 
by  Hanoi,  and  would  be  prepared  to  ezploi* 
negotiated  sdntlons  that  attain  U.S.  objec- 
tivee  in  an  acceptable  manner.  Ilie  United 
Statee  would  eeek  to  oantrd  any  negotiations 
and  would  oppose  any  Indepandant  South 
Vietnamese  efforta  to  negoOate." 

We  know  now  that  peace  has  nsver  been 
on  tbe  American  agenda.  Hanoi  knew  It  aa 
long  ago  as  1006.  Ita  Whlta  Book  that  year 
dedared  that  while  "the  UJB.  PreddMit  was 
prattling  about  this  hoax  of  unoondltlonal 
dlsc\issions,  the  U.S.  Imperiallsta  took  new 
and  very  cynical  and  dangerous  steps  in  their 
pdlcy  of  war  adventure."  North  Vietnamese 
Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  said  In  September, 
1906:  "Preddent  Johnson  talks  about  psaoe 
in  an  attempt  to  oover  up  his  war  schemes. 
The  more  be  talks  about  peace,  ths  more  he 
steps  up  the  war." 

But  Preddent  Johnson's  was  not  the  first 
Administration  to  fear  that  peace  might 
break  out  in  Vietnam.  In  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration, in  a  memorandum  to  Busk  on 
August  80. 1008,  Assistant  Sscretary  of  State 
Boger  Hllaman  urged  U.S.  hdp  and  encour- 
agement to  thoee  plotting  a  ooup  »g»i»t 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  on  grounds  that  Dlsm  might 
move  toward  "neutraliaation  negotiations" 
with  the  Conununisto. 

In  March,  1004.  Preddent  Johnson  wasted 
no  words  in  dlq>oslng  of  the  idea  of  peace 
negotiations  looking  toward  a  neutrallaed 
Vietnam— an  Idea  that  had  been  advanced 
by  Rench  President  Oharlee  da  Oaulle  and 
the  Secretary  Oeneral  of  the  United  Natlona. 
U  Thant.  among  others.  'It  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible to  explain  in  Saigon,"  Mr.  Johnson 
cabled  Ambaaaador  Lodge,  "that  your  nUsalon 
is  predsdy  for  tho  ptupose  of  fcn~<w«g  down 
the  Idea  of  neutralisaUon  whersvar  It  raais 
ita  ugly  head  and  on  this  point  I  think  that 
nothing  Is  more  Important  than  to  stop  neu- 
tralist talk  wherever  we  can  by  whatever 
means  we  can." 

"We  mxist  continue  to  oppoee  any  Vietnam 
conference,"  WUIlam  Bundy  wrote  In  a  mem- 
orandum on  August  11,  1004,  and  America 
did.  When  Washington  sst  out  Ito  terms  for 
negotiations,  the  Pentagon  historians  ob- 
served, the  conditions  were  "tantamount  to 
unoondltlonal  surrender"  for  the  other  side. 
In  1006,  MoNamara  propoeed  diplomatic 
ovarturss  "laying  the  groundwork  for  a  set- 
tlement when  tha  time  Is  rlps,'>  but  tbe  Pen- 
tagon blstorlana  note  that  thla  "amountsd 
to  little  more  than  saying  that  the  United 
Statee  should  provide  channels  for  the 
enemy's  discreet  and  relatlvdy  face-saving 
surrender  when  he  dedded  that  the  game 
bad  grown  too  costly." 

WhUe  President  Johnson  was  proclaiming 
periodic  bombing  pauses  and  avowing  hla 
eagemees  to  "go  anywhere,  any  time"  for 
peace,  tbe  State  Department  prudently  cau- 
tioned embassies  abroad:  "insofar  as  our 
announcement  [of  a  bombing  pause]  fore- 
shadows any  possibility  of  a  ooa^dete  bomb- 
ing stoppage.  In  ths  event  Hand  really  exer- 
cises redproosl  rsstralnts,  w*  regard  this  as 
unllkdy.  .  .  ." 

Ws  know  now  that  the  pious  afllimatlons 
of  America's  oommltmant  to  "tbe  Vietnam- 
ese people  and  tbelr  rl^t  to  sdf-determlna- 
tlon"  ware  hypocritical  cant.  We  thou^t  at 
tbe  tim*  that  Washington  had  no  business 
telling  the  Vletnamsse  what  was  good  for 
them:  we  know  now  that  Waahlngton  wasnt 
telling  them  tbat  at  all— It  was  merdy  tell- 
ing them  what  waa  good  for  «s. 
"We  are  there,  first,  becauss  a  friendly  na- 


tion has  asked  us  for  hdp  against  ths  Com- 
munist aggreadon,"  Preddent  Johnson  sd- 
emnly  dedared  in  hla  State  of  tbe  Union  ad- 
dress on  January  4.  19S5.  Ten  weeks  later, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  McNaughton. 
writing  in  tbe  best  style  of  the  Pentagon 
systems  analysts,  offered  a  more  accurate  ^h 
pralsal  <a  "XJJS.  alms": 

"Seventy  per  cent — ^To  avoid  a  humiliating 
UJ3.  defeat  (to  our  reputation  as  guarantor). 

"Twenty  per  cent— To  keep  SVN  (and  tha 
adjacent)    territory  from  Chinese  bands. 

"Ten  per  cent — ^To  permit  the  people  of 
SVN  to  enjoy  a  better,  freer  way  of  life. 

"Also — To  emerge  from  crisis  wltboitt  xm- 
acoeptable  tdnt  from  methods  used. 

"Not — ^To  "help  a  friend,'  although  it  would 
be  bard  to  stay  in  if  asked  out." 

Tbe  attitude  of  American  bureaucrata 
toward  tbelr  official  cllenta  in  Saigon  was  the 
lace  ctirtain  counterpart  of  the  treatment 
dedt  out  to  "dinks"  and  "dopes"  and  "gooks" 
by  American  soldiers  in  the  field.  Diem  had 
once  been  odebrated  by  Lyndon  Johnaon  as 
"tbe  Churchill  of  Ada."  but  Hllsman's  memo 
calling  for  bis  overthrow  propoeed  that  the 
United  States  "encoiuage  the  ooup  group  to 
fight  the  bauie  to  tbe  end  and  to  destroy  the 
palace  if  necessary  to  gain  victory."  On  No- 
vember 1,  1003,  when  Diem'B  palace  was  un- 
der siege,  he  placed  a  pathetic  last  caU  to 
Ambassador  Lodge,  who  i»«Berved  tbe  icy 
dignity  appropriate  to  a  proconsul  of  Empire 
deding  with  lesssr  breeds  withottt  tbe  Uw. 
Diem  aaked  what  was  "the  attitude  of  the 
United  States"  toward  the  coup,  and  Lodge, 
who  bad  been  urging  ita  support  for  many 
months,  repUed:  "I  do  not  fed  well  enough 
Informed  to  be  able  to  tdl  you.  I  have  heard 
the  shooting,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
all  tbe  facta.  Also  it  is  4:S0  aju.  In  Wash- 
ington and  the  U.S.  Government  cannot  poa- 
sibly  have  a  view."  This  exchange  followed: 

DixM.  But  you  must  have  some  general 
ideas.  After  dl,  I  am  a  chief  of  state.  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  duty.  I  want  to  do  now  what 
duty  and  good  sense  require.  I  believe  In  duty 
above  dl. 

liODOK.  You  have  certainly  done  your  duty. 
As  I  told  you  this  morning,  I  admire  yoiur 
courage  and  yoxir  great  contributions  to  your 
country.  No  one  can  take  away  from  you  ths 
credit  for  all  you  have.  ...  If  I  can  do  any- 
thing for  your  phydcal  safety,  please  call  me. 
We  know  that  monstroxis  arrogance  accrues 
to  those  who  wield  the  vast  power  of  the 
State  wtthout  bdng  held  accountable  to 
the  people.  As  early  as  1054— and  as  late  as 
1064 — they  seiloudy  (and  calmly)  contem- 
plated the  poedbUlty  of  using  nudear  wea- 
pons in  Indochina.  They  called  their  "con- 
ventlond"  bombing  w^w^paigr.  ••Boiling 
Tliunder"  and  add  It  was  "cheap."  They  dla- 
poeed  of  meer  mortals  in  the  manner  of 
Olympian  gods.  In  the  draft  of  his  Plan  of 
Action  for  South  Vietnam  on  March  34, 1006, 
McNaughton  wrote: 

"It  is  essentld — however  badly  ska 
[Southeast  Asia]  may  go  over  the  next  on* 
to  3  years — that  UjB.  emerge  as  a  'good  doc- 
tor.' We  must  bsve  kept  promisee,  been  tough, 
taken  risks,  gotten  bloodied,  and  hurt  the 
enemy  very  badly.  We  must  avoid  harmful 
appearances  which  wiu  affect  Judgments  by, 
and  provide  pretexta  to,  other  nations  regard- 
ing how  the  United  States  will  bebav*  in 
future  cases  of  particular  intereet  to  tooss 
nations— regarding  U.S.  pdlcy,  power,  n- 
adve,  and  competence  to  deal  with  thdr 
problems." 

Their  game  was  power,  and  It  was  the  only 
game  worth  playing.  Taylor  ImpaUenUy  com- 
plained that  "there  was  a  danger  of  reason- 
ing oursdvss  into  Inaction,"  the  Pentagon 
blstorlana  recall.  "From  a  military  point  of 
view,"  Taylor  add,  "the  United  States  could 
function  in  Southeast  Aala  about  as  wall  as 
anywhere  m  the  woiid  except  Cuba,"  Assist- 


ant Secretary  of  State  William  Bundy 
nasertsd  that  'Haasic  doubta  of  the  vdue  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  ths  Inqxirtance  of  otir 
stake  there"  oould  be  disposed  of  by  mount- 
ing an  "urgent"  public  rdatloiu  /^*™p»«g« 
Wdt  Bostow,  ever  the  effervescent  optimist, 
asBurad  Dean  Busk: 

"Z  know  well  the  ^n^TitHw  and  compUca- 
tioos  on  our  dde  of  the  line.  But  there  may 
be  a  tendency  to  undereatlmate  both  tt>* 
anxieties  and  onmpllcatlons  on  tbe  a*bar  sld* 
and  also  to  underestlmato  that  »Tn^»^  i^t 
red  margin  of  influence  on  the  outoom* 
that  flows  from  the  single  fact  that  we  are 
the  greatest  power  In  tbe  wosM— If  w«  be- 
have like  It.** 

Part  of  behaving  like  it,  w*  know  now.  waa 
to  tranafarm  tb*  langnag*  Into  somsttilsv 
unrecognisable  and  unrdated  to  famnan  be- 
ings. They  wrote  "scenarios"  for  "canoC-and- 
Btick  aiq>roach8s"  and  for  "prngrasali* 
squeeze-and-talk"  technlquea.  Tliey  planned 
"an  orchestration  of  communications"  and 
"a  creecendo  of  additional  military  movea 
agalnat  inflltraUon  targeto."  They  "Intatw 
dieted"  and  "defoliated"  and  carried  oat 
"surglcd  strikes"  against  "targeto  of  oppor- 
tunity." They  Issued  "signals"  and  conducted 
"limited  extemd  actions"  which  carried  a 
promise  of  "assiired  destruction."  They 
coined  a  theeaurus  of  synonyms  for  death. 

We  know  now  that  war  crimes  were  eom- 
mltted  In  our  namea — not  little  war  crlmsa 
of  the  kind  for  which  we  prosecute  Lieuten- 
ant CaUey  and  Captain  Msdma.  but  big  war 
Crimea  like  thoas  for  which  we  executed  oar 
fascist  enemies  only  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  The  Nuremberg  Charter— our  Nurem- 
berg Charter — outlaws  the  "planning  prep- 
aration, iiutiation,  or  waging  of  a  war  of 
aggreadon  or  a  war  in  violation  of  intama- 
tlond  treatlea.  agreements,  or  aasuranoea.** 
The  Charter  of  tbe  Umted  Natlona— our  UJT. 
Charter— provldee  that  parties  to  an  Inter- 
national dispute  must  ssdc  a  sdutlon  by 
negotiation  or  other  peaoeful  means,  refrain- 
ing from  force  or  the  tbnat  of  force. 

We  know  now  bow  and  why  and  by  whom 
a  minion  people  or  more  wn*  daatroyed.  Only 
one  major  question  remains  unanswerad.  >M 
tha  answer  wiU  not  l>e  found  in  farther  Pen- 
tagcm  dladosures,  or  in  court  profeedliiga.  or 
even  In  Congraadond  InvesttgadCBa.  It  la 
a  question  w*  must  answer  for  oundvea. 

Now  that  we  know  what  w*  know,  what  aiw 
we  going  to  do7 


TOR  NEED  FOR  FDU<  FDNDINO  OF 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Ifr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  uk 
unmnlmoiM  oonaent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  RicokD.  an  analysis  of  the  Offloe  of 
Bdttcattan  Appropriatkmi  bilL  Tbeae  At- 
nres  indkate  tbe  great  cbasms  which 
exist  between  jnogram  anthoztBatioa  aryi 
final  i^TPromiations.  Tbt  ^inifttthpennnd 
amvopriatians  biU  came  dose  to  provid- 
ing tbe  needed  funds  for  qoalltar  educa- 
tion. 

I  should  like  to  oomidiment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  MMonnox) 
and  the  other  membos  of  Appropriatfona 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Health  Mo- 
cation  and  Wdfkre  for  the  fine  job  they 
did.  I  only  regret  that  in  many  vital 
areas  of  education,  the  Senate  appro- 
priations flcares  Irare  not  in  the  final  biU. 
I  feel  vary  deeply  that  Congress  must 
aivroprlate  fundi  adequate  to  meet  fuU 
program  authoilsatloBs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  prtated  in  the  Rbcqbb, 
as  follows: 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECCMID  —  SEN  ATE  August  5,  1971 

OEPARTHENT  OF  HEALTH.  CMICATKW.  AND  WOf  ARC,  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  H»  WOSET 


FiKal  yur  1971 


FlKalyMrI972 


AirtbMUrtiMi      A#«raprtaU»R     AuttoriuliM  > 


•IkMMnM        AppropriatiM 


Ehmwrtify  >nd  sewndary  tdttdtton -- $4, SEO, 406. Ott   », 915, 96S, 000   K«e5,33«,590    Jl, 8S5, 271. 000    $1, 822. 21«, 000    $l,»57.27«.0OO    12, 146, ««5  000    11993  278.000 


SciMtlMiistoficain(«d«i«4lyt«tocMaiM« 1,011.295,000 

EMmiaqrKlMtlasMlaMt- (n 

FrepoM<l«tiilatiM SQO.OOO.obO 

Educatiwi  (m  tiM  handiapiMd 371.500,000 

VoettioMlfiMiaduttadocattM 1,152,311,455 

MtfMradMitiMi 3. 3>7. 720. 000 

Pr«peM4  lafiiMiM 

Ed«HtiMpnfMiieiisdt««iafiMirt 550.000.000 

Ubraim  tod  •docafloml  oomaiinieaaom 335^000,000 

is,oeo.ooo 


S9O.O75.0IO     1.129,190,000        440,040.000        607,Sn.OOO        440.040.000       'enitZOioOO       'sUJOZOioOO 


AS."" 


NlMtlNM... 

acttvnlM  owM 


(ipKlii  iMiiin  oir- 


,000  1,000,000,000 

105,000,000  431,300.000 

501,357^456  1,230.511.451 

970.403.000  1.027.720.000 

45.000.oS 

222.000.000 

35.000^  000 

0) 


135.100,000 
73,OOtSO0 
90)077,000 


Sitortw  (jiw  np>ww 

Cl¥H  flBMl  CvHCSoOfl .-.......«.«, 

SMmh  L«a  iMMrmn  Faiii. 

HWMr  EAcatiM  FKiMiM  Lm*  FwM 

iMial  fundim  oi  pnmmt. lCt.00O.C 


3,000,000 
4S.9S2.000 
M^  211, 000 
111000,000 

4.C0Sk000 


si.ooac 


1.000.000,000 
110.000,000 
470.073,455 
1.032.004,000 
100, 000. 000 
135.000.000 
29,400,000 
105,030,000 
3,000,000 

3,000.000 
SI.  045^000 


4.010^000 


US,  000. 
565,203.456 
1,218.051,000 

135.800,006 

72,109.000 

105.000.000 

3.000,000 
47.700.000 


4.  no.  000 


m         110. 000.  MD        tic.  500.  CM        115. 750.  WO 


110.000. 
402, 323, 456 
1.304,224.000 


tic.  500.  ( 
609.573,455 
1. 532. 304,  OOO 


lis.  750.  ( 
576.180.455 
1.344.384,000 


135,900.000 

36,400.000 

105.038.000 


3.000,000 
51.04^000 


4.610,000 


135, 900. 000 

100. 109. 000 

122.038.000 

P) 

4.000.000 
51,645.000 


4,610.000 
4,000.000 


135,800,000 

85.109,000 

113,538.000 

<n 

3.000,000 
51.200,000 


4.610.000 


Tt»I.O<len«Ed«c»B<M> ,■■■■_.■■■■„.  12.068.232.523  4  4. 941. 019,986     0.m, 610, 045  •6,145.908,496     4,096,271.459  4,500,358,466  5,505,004,455  5.035.477,456 

LMi:  PiiwiimH  tpprapiMmis  mm  ovI  npn 

-9.761,455       -30^712,455         -9.761,455       -11,410,455       -11.410.455  -11,410.455  -11.410.455  -11,410,455 

4,684.861.000  4.578,948,000  5.493,674.000  5,024,067,000 


T«UI,  Ubor-MEW  ApproprMions  ComaHHw.  12.058.471.080  M,  910t  307. 500     9,850.848.500  ■  6. 134. 568. 000 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION     ===========*============= 


Aid  to  KlMOl  d'MtflCb' 

EdocatlomOy  dapfivwl  cMdrM  (ESEA  I) 3.457,406,008 


1.500.000.000     3,640,208,500     1.500.000,000     1, 500. 000;  000     1.500,000,000     1.660.000.000     1,565.000.000 


Ha«tficapMd  cMMiw. 
NtyctiJaad  diliiiqiMiit  dMiM.. 

Mifiitify  cMkffiM 

SMaaAMaWialiM 


,.  2.808^191.655 
46,129.772 
18.188.282 
57,608,600 
91,021326 

tmumt. 12iLl98,171 

OnrtsforW^eaaoMitriUpMotpMr. 300,063,182 

Sappttawtny  mnkm (tsiA  III) 566,500.000 

imnn  rMMNCw(ESEA  II) 206.000,000 

Eqilpi lilt —dwiwrfw»odiliB8(NDEA  III)...       140,500.000 

^CnntotoSWw. 114,140,000 

Lmm  to  RMpraM  private  idMOit. 15.660.000 

SMa  adaMatntion 10.000.000 

Otapaut  praiaiiltea  (ESEA  VIII) 

■Ml  111  adnttoa  (ESEA  Vll>....v „ 

MjM  Oum^  (rtiawilc  OmUmMf  Ad.  lae. 
222(iiXZ» 


30,000.000 

80,000.000 


w 


1,33%  749. 067 

4?;  129, 772 

18.181212 

57,0«000 

11579.312 

1304.637 

1$440;2S0 

143.393.000 

81800.000 

51001000 

47,501000 

501000 

2,000,000 

11000.000 

25,000.000 

69,000,000 


3,041,001000 
41991483 

iiaiosi 

6I,07<497 

121 191 171 
309.013.102 
592,250,000 
211301000 


1.341300,857 
46.129.772 

11027.079 

1304,637 

14,S31.6N 

143.393,000 

80,000,000 


31,500.000 
101001000 

CO 


11000.000 
25.001000 

60,060,000 


1,332.851238 
41901483 
lia|.8Sl 
61.075^407 
17,621801 
5,701.830 
15.442,600 
143.393.000 
85,000.000 
20.001000 

2.000,000 
10, 000. 000 
27.000,000 

(0 


1,332,851238 
41991483 

11291951 
•1,07S.497 
11621601 
5.701.830 
15.442.500 
143,393.000 
80,000.000 


10. 000. 000 

27.800.000 

60.060.000 


1.451.977.169 
41901483 

11291851 
61,075.497 
11701000 
14,001500 
37.942.500 
155.000.000 
96,000.000 
91000,000 
07.501000 
501000 
2.000.000 
11000.000 
so.  000, 000 


1.384.404.040 
41991483 

11291851 

61,075.407 

11650.000 

1301.920 

25.192,500 

146,393.000 

90,000,000 

50,000.000 

47.500.000 

SOI  000 

2.000.000 

11000.000 

35,000,000 


60.060.000  60,060.000 


PrognM 

AdwiaifltfatiaK- . 


s 


67,901,000 
1,011000 


s 


99,700,000 
•1,300.000 


n 


56.700.000 
'1.300.000 


50.700.000 
'1,380,800 


58,700,000 
'1,360,000 


SMMlbaiil 
(ESEAV) 


lanlnf   State    dapartmants   o(    aducatjon 


6faa(ataStatea<pLA> 

Gnats  far  ipaciarpraiads  (pt  A). 


80.000.000 

29,759,000 

85,000,000 

33,000,000 

33.000,000 

33,001000 

33.000.000 

33,000.000 

70,000.000 
4,000,000 

1:Jg:S8 

80.750,000 
4,251000 

31,350,060 
1,650.000 

31.350,000 
1,660,000 

31.350.000 
1,650.000 

31.3SO.000 
1.650.000 

31.350.000 
1.650.000 

(•) 

1825,000 

<•) 

3.821000 

3,825,000 

3.825.000 

3,825,000 

3.825.000 

nannlac  and  awlMatkw  COaaafal  EdMatian  fi^ 

Tatel.ElaiiMateryandSacoiidaryEdKaflaL^  4. S60, 406. 060     1.915.968.000     4.66S.331SO0     1, 855. 278. 000     1. 822. 211 000     1,857,278,000     2.146.885.000     1,903,278,000 

SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY 
AFFECTED  AREAS 

Maiiiteaaneaaadoparatleat(hiblicLa«r<79 935.295.000        536,061000     1.038,440.000        425.000.000        592.501000        421001000        652.580.000        502.500.000 


PtyWMHtS  (ft  WCftl  MIKSteMi  I 
rftyWMtS  ti  ftttMT  FftdWll  I 


•92.422.060        501.511000        700.740,800 
34.550,000          34,550,080  37,700.000 

261323.000  301000,000 


387,300,000 
37,700.000 


554.  no.  000 
37,790,660 


307,301080 
37,700,000 


554,880,000 
37,700,000 
00,001000 


554,880,000 
17,700,090 


(nMklMOlS).. 


81000,000 


14,607.000 


91, 250, 000 


15,040,000  15,001000 


15.040,000 


25,040.000  20.040,000 


Anisteaea  to  laeal  adaeational  aiiaciat 

Aiiliteaaa  lor  Mbaal  caMtraatan  *n  Fadaiai 
.^Pjapaily .-_.... ,... 

Tftet. 


65.000,000 
11000.000 


3,000,000 

11901000 
•707.000 


73. 250, 000 
11000,000 

o 


1300.000 

S.  000. 000 
■•740,000 


1300,000 

5.001000 
700.000 


1300,000 

5.000.000 

•740.000 


11.400,800 

12.900.000 
"740,000 


11,000,000 

1300,000 
'•740,000 


1.011295.000        '>51671000     1.129,690,000        441041000        607,500,000        441040.000        677,260,000 


612,620,000 


EMENOENCY  SCNOOl  ASSISTANCE 

Spacial  aducational  paraoniMi  and  pncraaia.. 

CaMawaihr  partidpatiea  prairaaH 

EMlpiMat  and  aiiaor  faaMidaiM^.  ..„ 

Fadaral  adimnistraOon  lad  tadinKal  i 


17.500,000) 
7.500,000} 
7,900,000 
>>  1,993.000 


1.001 001 0001 


1.000,000.000 


o 


w 


o 


•« 


ToteL  Enarcaacy  Sckool  Aaiiataaca.. 
Propoaad  I 


SOIOOO.C 


74.953,000 
<42S.OOO,000 


1.000.000,000     1,000.000.000 


CO 


w 


o 


(•> 


EOUCATMN  FOR  THE  NANBICAPPO 

State  Irani  proraoM  (EH  A  Din 

brV  cMMMMTpraiaete  <nA  pif  C.  aac.  021). . . 


lOen  aad  racnMMd.. 
(B4ApiD, 


.631  and  632) 
(EHApiO, 


206. 000.  OOO 


34.001000 

7,000,000 

33,100,000 


211300.000 
I7.000.0M 


35.000,000 

7.501000 

3S.  145. 000 


37.501000 

7.501000 

35,145.000 


35,001000 

7,500.000 

35.145,000 


37.501000 

7.500,000 

35,145,000 


37.501000 

7.501000 

35.141000 


RaeruitaMrt  aad  lafaranttan  (EHA  pt  D,  aiC 
633) 


0,500,000 


31,901000 

701000 
500,000 


87.000,000 


13,941000 

700,000 
501000 


33,946.680 
700.000 
500.000 


31941000 

700.000 
901000 


33,045.  too 
701  OOO 
500,000 


33,941000 

700.000 
500.000 


91000.000 


31350,000        133,000.000  31,905.000 


34.305,000 


31,906,000 


31906,000 


31051000 


l^ootnotM  at  ond  oC  table. 


Augtigt  5,  1971 
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^~Mrnn»ioftft 


Apprapriatien 


nsealyaarUTl 


i  \i-. 


Fiscal  yaar  1972 


Astkortutiofl  I      ApprepfteUon     AuOwrizalhM  i 


PrtddtoTt 
budiat 


Havsa 
allowanca 


Dapartmant 
ippaal 


Sanate 
allowanea 


ApproprtatiDa 


"••JfJ*  •«»  damonstratioa  (EHA  pL  E.  sac 
o41)... ^ 

Physical  adocaOon  and  racresUoV  Veha'bL' '£' 

aae.642) "^  ^ 

Rational  rasouics  canton  (EH  A  pi]  ~C.'aac.'62i) 


?.!5i.*?"*!»  ■?•  Mpt«o»«l  «w  (EHA  pt  F).. 

Spadal  toamlnf  disaUimas  (EHA  pt  6) 

infni  and  avahiatktfl  (Ganaral  Edocation  Previiioa' 


Plsnnl 

Act  it  402).;.: 


127.001000  I      tt5.«W.00O 

301000 
1551000 

4.501000 
lOQlOOO 
1,000.000 

551000 


31501000 

12,901000 
20.000.000 


935.501000  {      U14S5,000        S114S5.0Q0        115.455,000        {15,4S.O0O        m,4SS.aOO 


Totol.  EducaOon  tor  tba  HaodicappMl 371. 501 000 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION  === 


51,501000 

15.000.000 
31.001000 

<n 


300.000 

3.591000 

1000,000 
1000,000 
1,501000 

551000 


300,000 
3,550,000 

7,501000 
1001000 
1,501000 

551 000 


300,000 
3,551000 

5,001000 
1000,000 
1.501000 

551000 


301000 
3.551000 

7,500,000 
1000,000 
1001000 

551 000 


300,000 
a.  550, 000 

7.501000 
1001000 
2.291000 

56100>l 


W1000.000        436.301000         111001000         115.000.000         111000.000         111501000         115,750,00) 


GrantotoStotostorvocatJonalaductiea 781501310        309,707.710        O41M1310        301171455        45130X455        391421455        4e.673.455 


Basic  vocational  aducatfen  promms 
Annual  (VEA  PL  B)...r.„.. 
Parmanant(Smmi-HuchM  Act) 
Nsttonai  advisory  council  (VEA  pt  A).."."" 
I  for  stadtnts  With  spactoi  naads  (VEA 


609,595,310 
(601 000. 000' 
(1U5, 


457.9014KI 


1.000) 
.310) 
1 000) 


Pr^nnisforstBdtiibwraispactoinaads(VEA 

-  P*-0) 51000  000 

TfJ"'  "^  *>ommuUni  aducatioa  (VEA  -«•'""■"«' 

caoparativa  adacatlen  (VEA  pt  G).   _  — -^ —- 

Stoto  advisory  councils  (VEA  pt  Z^- 


600.501310 
(601001000' 
M  ■" 


322,  on.  710 
(311302.400) 
(6,445,310) 
(331000) 


20,000,000  61001000 


lil'ZSi!^        394.171455        381043.455 


i(B,001000)     (374,302.000)     (371612,000)     (381 5S2.' 000) 
••(151000)  (331000)  (331000)  (331000) 


90.000,000 


21,251000 
1501000 

II 501 000 
2.301000 


Vocational  rasaarck ...._       1S2.711145 


51001000 

51001000 

75,000,000 

O 


2.3SQ,( 


21001000 
21,251000 

19,501000 

2,301000 


2,381000 


304.171455 
(371682,000) 
(7.161,455) 
(330.000) 

21000,000 

31000,000 
1001000 

11 501 000 
3.001000 


304,173,455 

(371682.000; 

(7.161.456; 

21001000 

21C21000 
1001000 

11501000 
2.691000 


InimniUon  fVttptD) 71001000 

'^""fe|!jl2i*'«*Wii«t(VEAptl) 11001000 


51749.745         152,711145  31001000  51001000  31001000  51001000  5100100O 


nftMftfch 


67,711145 


11 001 000 

4,001000 

31740.745 


71001000 
11001 000 
67,711146 


00 
31001000 


11001000 
4,001000 


11001000 
4,001000 


11001000 
4,001000 


.^^  SfltP^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     (iy.attboo)     (XiSlSi)     rtr(m<wi^     3iooiooo        *ooioop       aiooioQo       »,jooiogo       31001000 

r?25^j?*!*-t»?i«»" *?♦)..,. ,.    *  (niusj    *  (ncus)      oiiiS^:."::.'!;::::::....!!*"^    in,m:m    diooiooo) 


SlMdd   projocb  (CooparaOvaRMMreii' 
Adult  wlueationYAduttEdMeaUon  AeO.":;;.;:.";;;      211 001 08 


51001000        231251( 


a«;,"-:-::;::-:::::::::::::|  m",«|   tSffil 

PUnnliMa«daval«aUon(G«artiE"duciU<iiil'p;^  *t      la^oooj 

sion  Act,  sac  402) 


(31001000) 
55,000,000 


(11000.000) 
51001000 


(31001000) 
51000.000 


(11001000) 
91000,000 


61,300,000 


236,250,000 


I        1001 


09 


900.000 


Total,  Vocational  and  AduK  Educatioo 1,152,311,455 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Studantasaiatonea: 

Granto  and  worli-stody  paymanto 500.750,000 

Educational  opportonity  iranb  (HEA  IV-A) 

Isi-vaar  awards..- 

ConUnoations  and  administratlaa 


00 


000 
000 

000 


900,000 


7.000,000 
1001000 

900,000 


41001000 
7,000,000 
3,000,000 

901000 


01001000 
7.OO1O0D 
3,001000 

901000 


51.301000 
7.001000 
1001000 

901000 


501.357.455     1.231561.455        471071455         561203.455        482.321455        601571456        571181455 


327.700.000 


170,000,000 
(171001000) 


O       971,300.000        571001000        708,801000        701081000        571001000 


li 


Worlt-Study 331750  000 

Worti-study  proiram  (HEA  IV-C (320.  OOO!  000) 

Cooparativa  aducatton  (HEA  IV-D) WlS^OW) 


167,700,000 

(66,491000' 

(102,204.000 


161001000 

(151400.000) 

(1,600.000) 


Suluidiiadlnsurad  loans 

Intarast  on  basic  NDEA-typa  lMm"(Pro^' 

,  poawl  iagiatotwn) .7. 

'■"il"L»*.  «***»'   NDEA-typa  cost-fl»-' 
odvcattoa  team  (Propoaad  lagWatiaiO. .. . 
Pirehasaa  of  toan  papar  (lodudlM  ad- 

»aoeas)^prop«adla|Watfao) 

Pnje^i^  safes  of  loan  papor  (Propoaad 

latorast  00  iMmd  taas  (H£A'|'v-B)1.'.'.'.'.' 

^roirafli  adnlaistfatioo 

Administrttion X( 

CoMputaraorvtoaa , "III"  (i) 

Diract  loans  (NDEA  II) 371001000 


971,300.000 


lg.301000        271701000        271701000         175,301000 

|;|g{  [^^Z\  HS;$S  ^'^S 


41000,000        147,966,000 


(361,001000) 
(1,700.000) 


431101000 

(431400.000) 
(1.700.000) 


[,00(n     nuS,! 
431101000        402.701000' 

(401,000,000) 
(I.IQIOOO) 


(431401000) 
(1,701000) 


•41001000 


141201000 
4,686,000 

•(2,461000) 
a201000) 


651,971,000 
■61000.000  . 

•21001000  . 

u  400, 000. 000  . 

(-401 000. 000). 
u  160, 001 000 
1971,000 


201400.000        2OJ,yi.0O0        203.91,000       201571.000 


S-SSS     "ISS-SSS     19160100b iiiioi'm 

«(3;57i;ooo)    (!:5aS)  .(tHiffi.  n,!:^SS)  u^l^Z 
b,*M,fmi    gg^ooo/    itimSim    ilmim    itrnm 


241001000 


CootrnMrt.ONS  to  fan*. 
CMostollBitttirtiaw... 
Taadiar  caocaOatiom.. 


0") 


371  (lOO,  000 
00 
(0 


1000.000        291001000        241001000        241001000        2*1001000 


236.501000 
2.000,000 
4.501000 


Spadal 
sac 


'4^^': 


star 


(HEA 


1000, 


201001000 
2,001000 
1001000 


231 001 000 
2,001000 
1001000 


231001000 
2.001090 
1000.000 


201 001 000 
2, 001  coo 
1001000 


96,001000 


51061,000 


Taloali      

Spaetoi  aarvlcoa  la  crtaia... 

Upward  bound.     ^^ 

Pracram 

Admlaisintioa. 


(0 


96.001000 
0) 


1001000 

U. 001 000 

30.061.000 

(28,501000) 

"(1.561,000) 


51109.000  51101000  S1161000  51161800  52.661,000 


iRsUtoUonalassisteneo: 

StraniUtanlni  davalopinc  Insiltotioas  (HEA  III). 


pi.) 
0) 


1001000 

11001000 

31160,000 

(21501000) 

"(1.661  OOO) 


1001000 

11001000 

31101000 

(21501000) 


1001000 
11001000 
31101000 


1001600 
11001600 
31101000 


IC 

lie   . 


(1.601000       "0.661060)      "(1.60100(6     "(L  609. 000) 


91.001000  33.151000 


Conaliactioa 2.  flOt.  ?SD.  ooo 

teMdbod loaaa(HEFA III). :.::::    *  »M1000 

warts 2.031000lOOO 

nicai  InsNtotea  (HEFVn:„ 

Ottior  ■ndorsraAate  facMMat  (NEFA 


("•)     "51O510OO         91951000      »51«1000       »510S1000         51.051000 


114.541000 


77.541000 


"(431,041000 


«Aa.iaaCTifAic::::::::^^IS:K%:::::::::-." 


(41001000)  »(214,S21000) (UniOOO) 


(9iaioaai>     (jtooi 


Oa  321 000) 
(ItOOlOOO) 
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FlmlyMrUTl 


Fiscal  yMr  U72 


Apmpriatioa 


AoliniiatiM  I      AppreprtatlM     AatborizatlM  > 


HMSt 


0«ptrtaMiit 
■I 


Swwt* 
•Howanct 


ApprapriatiM 


ImtMuMgMl  I 

Cowitnictloa— CowMiMwd 

Stat«a(lmliiistratio«andpUnmiit(HEFAI).  $7,000,000         9,000.000 


O**)  13,000,000 


$3,000,000 


$3. 000. 000  IS.  000,  OOC 


Stat*  adiaiaisUattaii. 
State  planaiRg. 


(4,000. 


(•) 


»2,49t,000 


B.K'L 


000,000) 
530,000 


(3,000.000) 

2.397,000 


(3.0011090) 

a  2,  S30. 000 


(S^OOOiOOO) 
•2.530,000 


U  000. 000 

(3.000,000) 

a  2. 530. 000 


Laafvata  tniaiac  and  araa  ttudlas. 


31, 500, 000 


9,000,000 


(•■9 


19,300,000 


15,300.000 


15,300,000 


15.300.000  15,300.000 


Cantara,  faUowabipa,  tiul  r«*«aick  (NOEA 

VI) 39,500,000  7,170,000 

TraMiW  liMta  (Falkri(M-Hayf  Act) . « 930.000 

Uaivanity  cMNMaity  larvieai  (HEA  I). 60,000.000  9.500.000 


P> 


13,940.000 
1.3(0,000 


13,940.000 
1,3(0,000 


13,940.000 
1.360,000 


13.940.000 
1,360.000 


13.940.000 
1,360,000 


(lit) 


9,500,000 


9. 500. 000 


9,500,000 


9,500,000 


9.500.000 


AMIolaad-araatcaUam 14,720,000  12,6(^000  $14,7201000           2,(00,000           7,640,000           7,640.000  14.720,000  12.(00,000 

Annual (Bankhaa^Jonas  Act) 12,12^000  laOOOlOOO          liUaOOO 5,040.000           5,040.000  12.120,000  10,000.000 

PtnMaMrt(Saaand  Morrin  Ad) 2,(0CC000  2,(00,000  l.(O0lO0O           2.(00,000           1(00,000           2,600.000  2.(00,000  2.600.000 

UndaiiraduataiattnKtiaoalaquipMaiitOIEAVl).  70,000,000  7,000,000                    (■) 25,000.000  12.500,000 


TtlavisiM  aqulpmaot. 
Otkar  aquipinaat 


10, 000. 000 
(0,000^000 


1,000,000 
(,000i000 


?? 


3.500,000 
21. 500. 000 


1.500,000 
11, 000, 000 


Law  xbool  cliaical  saorieat  (HEA  XI). 
fnllata  panonoal  dawlapwaal 


7,500,000 


P") 


1,000.000 


3(^000,000 


57,350,000 


(»■) 


3(,  954, 000 


36,954,000 


36.954,000 


CaUafa  teadMr  laltotMhips  (NOEA  IV) 

TiaMnf  piacraaM(EPOArn.  E). 

PtanniNi  and  avalwaaaa  (Gaiw«al  EdaattMiai 
Piwiilcn  Act,  aat.  402) 


3(k  000,000 


47.3B.0O0 
10^000,000 

900,000 


00 


2(910,000 
Ub0««.000 

(00,000 


20,910,000 
10,044,000 

900^000 


26.910.000 
10,044.000 

900.000 


26.910.000 
10.044.000 

900,000 


26.910.000 
10.0U,000 

900,000 


TataLMibaradwatiofl 3,397.721000 

Praaeaad  la^Moa  (National  Feundatiaa  lor 
mikaf  EdacaHan) 


970,403,000 


1,027,720,000 

(IH) 


1,(32,014,000 
100,000,000 


I.21(,051,000 
(«) 


1.3(4.224.000     1.532,304.000      1.344,394.000 


EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVaOPMENT 
Panennal  traininf  aad  davatopoMiit. 450, 000. 000 


67.900,000 


45,000,000  59,700,000 


59,700,000 


H,  700, 000 


59.700,000 


59,700.000 


Trainiai  a(  taadwr  traiaan  (EPOA,  pi  0 
MaoUiit  ciitical  qualitativa  and  qu; 


■  340, 090, 000 


Mtataa  a(  idMOi  paftatUMl 110.000,000 

VacattonaiadaeMion(EPOA,pLF)... (40,000.000) 


Statajrarib^tar^attractini  and  qoalifylni 

Ittiict 
504) 


(EPOA.pt»-i) (65.000,000) 

AttncUnc  qualllM  paraom  (EPOA,  aac 

(5,000,000) 

m 

100,000,000 


OtiMr(EPOA,  PL  D). 


Moatint  spatial  naads  tor  aducationai  panonnal 
(EPOA,  pL  0) 

Spanal  pnfiaflu  sanrinc  schools  ia  low  iooonio 
araaa 


12.200.000 

52,100,000 
(6.900,000) 

(15,000,000) 

(500.000) 
(29.700.000) 

3.600,000 

65,900,000 


45.000,000 
(45.000.000) 

>U 

tU 
4>  >M 

•It 

*U 


13.200,000 

43,500,000 

(6.900,000) 


13.20^000 

43.500.000 
(6.900.000) 


13.200.000 

43.500,000 

(6.900.000) 


13,200,000 

43.500.000 
(6.900,000) 


13.200.000 

43. 500. 000 

(6.900.000) 


(7,000,000)         (7,000.000)         (7.000.000 


(7, 000. 000)         (7, 000. 000) 


(300,000) 
(29, 300. 000) 

3,000,000 

74,100,00 


(300.000) 
(29. 300. 000) 

3.000,000 

74, 100. 000 


(300.000) 
(29. 300. 000) 

3.000,000 

74.100,000 


(300.000) 
(29,300.000) 

3.000,000 

74. 100. 000 


(300.000) 
(29. 300, 000) 

3.000.000 

74.100.000 


TaadMr  Corps  (EPOA.  pL  B-1) 101 000. 000 


30,(00.000 


>1( 


34.43S.000    37.435.000    37.435,000    37.435,000 


37. 435. 000 


Caroar  opporbinitias  and  arban/niral  sdwol  pramms 
(EPOA,  pL  0) ..... 

Ptaaninf  and  avakMHon 


00 


35.100,000 


>U 


3(,((5,000  3(,((5,000  3(,((S,O0O  30,(65.000 


36.665.000 


0) 


2,000.000 


0) 


2.000,000 


2,000,000 


2,000.000 


2,000,000 


2.000,000 


Manpowar  data  collaction  (EPOA.  sac  503) 

Planntnf  and  avaluation  (Ganaral  EducjtionPio- 
(rtsion  Art,  sac  402) 


0) 
00 


1.000,000 
1. 001 000 


(III) 

00 


1.000.000 
1.000.000 


1.000.000 
1,000,000 


1.000,000 
1.000,000 


1.000,000 
1,000,000 


1,000.000 
1.000,000 


Totil,  tduution  piofntiiNii  dwtlopiMnt- ... 

UBRARIES  AND  EDUCATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

Public  libraries: 

Sanlcas 


550.000.000         135.900,000 


45,000.000 


135.900.000         135.900.000         135.900.000         135.«».000 


Slants  far  prti«c  Miarlas  ^L»A  1). 


112.000.000 


41709.000         127.000.000 


11000.000 


40.709.000 


11001000 


57.701000 


135. 900, 000 


41209.000 


Intarttbiaiy  cooparation  (LSCA  III) 
Stala  Insmational  ttbnry  sorvlcas  (LSCA 
IV-A). 


Library  sarvicas  to  physically  handicapped 

(LSCAIV-B) 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 


7S.001Q00 
15.000,000 

15, 000, 000 

7.000.000 
91000.000 


35.001000 
2.291.000 

2.094,000 

1,334.000 
7.092,500 


112,000.000 
15.001000 

00 

10.000.dOO 


15.711000 
2,291,000 

00 

00 


31421000 

2,291,000 

00 
1001000 


15.711000 
2. 291. 009 

00 

00 


54.709,000 
3.(00,000 

00 

11. 000,  wo 


Colleio  library  resources  (HEA  II -A) 

UbrarUn  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcastint  fadiities  (Communications 


Act  0(1934,  title  III).: 

tannini  ind  avaluaaM 

lion  Act  Mc.  402). . . . 


(GoMfal  Ediicatloo  Piovt- 


90,000,000 
31001000 

15.001000 

o 


»  9, 900. 000 
3.900.000 

11.001000 

400.000 


15.000.000 
00 


5,000.000 
2.000.000 

4.000.000 

401000 


11001000 
2.001000 

11.001000 

401000 


5.001000 
2.000.000 

11,000.000 

400.000 


12,  000. 000 
4.000.000 

15. 000, 000 

400.000 


41561500 

2.640.500 

00 

150o,m 
irooiooo 

2.000.000 

13.001000 

401000 


Total,  libraries  and  educational  communica- 
tions.  

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Educational  research  and  development 


335.000.000         «73.001.S00       222.000,000 


29,400.000 


72.109.000 


31400.000         101109.000 


95,109,000 


15.001000 


61577.000 


35,001000 


62,031000 


(3,751000  (3,7(1000 


73.7(1000 


712(1000 


Dovetopment  activitiw  (Coop.  Res.  Ad).. 
(Sesame  Street)  (Coop.  Res.  Ad). . . . 

Educational  research  (coop.  Res.  Act) 

Institutional  support  (Coop.  Res.  Ad). .. 

FootxkotM  ftt  end  at  table. 


3.041.000 
(2.000.000) 
11.959.000 
33,406,000 


1001000 

(5.000.000) 

7,501000 

34.001000 


1001000 

(5.000.000) 

7,001000 

33.001000 


1001000 
(5,000,000) 

7.001000 
33.001000 


1001000 

(5.001000) 

7.001000 

33.000,000 


1000.000 

(5.000.000) 

7.000.000 

33,000.000 
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Fiscal  yaar  1971 


Fiscal  year  1972 


Appropriathm 


Autborizatia«  ■      Appropriation     Authorizatioa  • 


Piesideiil's 
budfot 


allowanoa 


Dapaitawt 

appeal 


Senate 

allowaace 


Apprapiiatiaa 


0>«(  ONoa  adutttioa  (Dni|  Abuse  Education 

PreiranuI..-"."M^riI."II 

PiOfiam  administration 

Egvli««Manlal  education 

Protran. 

Profram  administratloa 

Ubnrtas  and  educational  tachnoiogy  ({Joop. 
Rat.  Act) 

Nnti1tio«andh«altb(Coop.  Res.  Ad)...'II 
CaperinMrtal  schools  (Coop.  Res.  Act).... 
NaUonai  achievement  study  (Coop.  Res.  Ad)... 

Oamonstrations  (Coop.  Res.  Ad) ." 


$11000.000 
(11 001 000) 

5,001000 

(5,000,000) 

0) 


16. 000. 000 
(5,501000) 
(501000) 


2.001000 

(1,750,000) 

(251000) 


$21000,000 
(21030,000) 

15,000,000 
(15,000.000) 
(0 


$6,024,000 
(5.500.000 
0(524.000^ 


(5.500.000) 
(524.000) 
2,014,000 


2,171,000 

2,001000 

12,001000 

4,501000 


(1.(91000) 
"(334.000) 

3,000.000 
500.000 

15,001000 
6.001000 


$(,0(1000 

(7,501000) 

(501000) 

2,000,000 

(1.(90.000) 

(321000) 

2,751000 

2.001000 

15.000,000 

5,500,000 


$9,024,009 
(7.501000) 
o  (524. 000) 
2,014,000 
(1.9(1009} 
"(334,000) 

2, 751  HO 

2,001000 

15.001000 

5.501000 


$15,024,000 

(14,2510(0) 

0(774,000) 

5,014,000 

(4,(91000) 

•(334,000) 

2.750,000 

2,000.000 

15.001000 

5.501000 


0) 


2,250.000 


$13,OU,000 
(12.Sn,000> 
"(524,000) 

(3.  tail  00) 

« (334, 000) 

2.751(00 

2,001090 

15.001000 

5.501000 


(0 


2,251000 


Aaacostia  school  community  project.. 

Career  education  commuoib  orojad.. 
...... —  ,-. .  f^     . 


2,251000 


2.250.000 


fMluatiow  (Smianl  Edacaiion  Piavisiaa'MC' 
aac  401) .77!. 

Oiasaffllnatioo  dSmtak   Edacaiion   Proviaioa 
Act  sac  412) 


8 

00 


2. 251 000' 
4.000,000 


1251000 


4.251000 


8 

00 


2.250.000 
4,001000 


t291000 
3,751000 


2,251000 
3.750.000 


2.250.000 
7.000,000 

3.791000 


2,250,000 
2.001000 

3, 750, 000 


« 


1901009 


w 


1501000 


Spread  of  eaamaUry  practices 

Sirenttbaaing  State  and  local  disseminatiaa 

capablltlas 

Educational  naiiK»i\T*omMiKimiii%J. 


1001000 


ion  000 


Applied  R.  (  D.  in  improving  disseminatiaa. 


_     6aMnl  pratram  disaamlnafion. 
Trainini  (Coop.  Raa.  Ad) 


3IMi«ttca(Ooop.  Ras.AeO. 


2.201000 

(5(1,000 
4.001000 
(01000 
551000 
501000 
3,251000 


1000,000 


2,201000 

650.000 
4,001000 
600,000 
551000 
500.000 
4,001000 


2.001000 

651000 

4,000,000 

601000 

«  151000 
«•  401 000 
3,500,000 


2.201000 

(51000 

4.000,000 
(01090 
151000 
401000 

3,501000 


2.201000 

(510(0 

4.000.000 

(01000 

151000 

401000 

3.500.000 


0> 


1000.000 

2,201000 

(51 000 

4.001000 

601100 

151000 

401000 

1500,000 


1001000 


Total,  Research  and  Development 

PrMOMdIeiisiation   (Natiooal    Imliliiti  of 
DMCaliMl).. . . 


(0 


3,251000 


3,251000 


3.251000 


3,251000 


3.251000 


15,000.000 


91 077, 000 


EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OVERSEAS  (SPECIAL 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM)  (PUBLIC 

LAW  4(0) 

grants  la  American  inabtetions 

Salarieaand  Expaosea 


35.000.000 
0") 


105,031000 
1000.000 


105, 000. 000 
(0 


105.031000 


122.031000 
0) 


113.531000 
0) 


s 


3,001000 
•45.9(2.000 


OVIL  RIGHTS  EDUCATION  (TITLE  IV,  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF  19(4) 

Trainini  for  school  peiaonnai  and  (rants  to  acbooi 
boara.. 

Technical  services  and  administration]'... 


S 


1000.000 
••51,645.000 


3,000,000 
47.700.000 


3,000.000 
•51,(45,000 


4.000.000 
•51.645,000 


1000.000 
•51.200.000 


8 


11000,000 
«  3, 218, 000 


8 


Total.  Civil  Rights  Education 

Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  (HEA  IV-^ " 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  LOAN  FUND 
(HEFA  III) 


Participation  salai  I 


8 


11211000 
11001000 


S 


m 


4,(99.000 


0) 


4,(11000 


4.611000 


4.611000 


4,611000 


s 


0) 


Pamanant. .... ...... 

Total,  hWtar  oducatioM  (acHHias  loan  fund. . . 

INITIAL  FUNDING  OF  PROGRAMS 

SbMiOMirini  local  educational  aaencias(ESEAV-B).  21001000 
State  and  local  comprahensiva  educational  plannlni 

aad  aealaalton  (ESEA  V-C) „.  11000  000 

Nrirttaa  aad  hMJth  (ESEA  VIII,  Sac  909) 11001 006 

CorradjMOducatipn  services  (ESEA  VIII.  Sec  (OB)..  -"^-^ 

Nelworti  for  knowledie  (HEA  VIII) 15,001 

Edw»iiontorpaUicaanrioa(HEAIX) 13  001 

mpravemetitof|raduatoiiro«raass(HEAX). 

International  education  (lEA) 


2,952,000 
1,733.000 


s 


2,961,000 
1.649,000 


2.961,000 
1.649,000 


2.961.000 
1.649,000 


2,961,000 
1,641000 


4.695,000 


4,(11000 

2.9(1.000 
1,(49,000 


(0 


4,611000 


4.  (11 000 


4.611000 


4.611000 


4.611000 


31001000 


001000 

11001000  . 
91001009  . 


11000.000 
.^         11001000 


Tdal.  initial  funding  of  proframs 161001000 61,001000 


501000 

501000. 
501000. 
501000. 

501 000  . 

m,m. 

SOI  000. 


4,001000 


■  Amounts  indude  specific  authorizations  only. 

*  IndeOnito. 
«  Not  oonaidered  due  to  lack  of  authorizing  legislation. 

•  Pmpeaad  supplemenlaL 


J\^S^!^^^^*^  represents  amounts  aniy  for  technical  assiatewa  to  carry  out  function 
of  NaUonai  Advisory  Counc8. 

"Stetes  would  be  permitted  to  use  funds  under  pt.  B  for  purposes  previously  funded  under  this 
adivity* 


m;;isir"iSi2&rhS!Sxw^^  ••  '^"■ 

AJl^S*h!ffl"S«  SltlrjSL'iS"^''  ^S^'tSfJ*^^  £ii*«rint  and  Constiudioa 
<»niSui3ertlo«r  •"»"*•  ^  •*«  •«  »  be  transferred  from  Hbrattos  and  educational 

»  ^£^  ^'17:?°.$!?'*?*'  (•ttaoarai  Sarutoaa  AdmMatrationlar  rMtol  of  ap 


f  fatal  of  $25,000,000  authorized  for  pUnning  and  evaiuatioa  of  piogianu  for  wMeh  the  I 
miasiooor  of  Educatian  hu  raeponsibility  for  administration. 
"  Plied  on  propoiod  legislation. 

^  "•  ^7?^' '*l''***^  *■'**''>' **'''^''**^ '<>' '***'■*'**  P*y"Mots;  indalinito  ai^ 
lor  lalansi  pHmenta. 

» looMan  SBJM  (or  1971  pay  raise  which  was  not  included  in  request  to  House,  to  be  tiaas- 
terrtdfioalibrariaaMd  educational  communications. 

Inreques 
idwatiaa 


Indadn  |171^  for  1971  pay  raiae  which  was  not  induded  In  request  to  House. 
Httwrized  from  fiacalyaar  19M  thraii*  dwatJMi  of  act 
1970  pay  raiaa;  and  $21000  for  1971  pay  raiae  which  una  not  Indwded  in 


•  TS?!j'r{lt1!Sf2S"''2.S'-3^i  »w?wea  owtoS  aid  ro^ovaOoi'^l^n 

iKiiJS2t^nrSr^ii*r.r^^^  "'»'»• 

Footnotes  continued  on  following  pags. 


■TaMot) 

■  tacMes  »jo,ow  m  i«/u  pay  rataa:  aae  fZMHO  ror  1171  pay  I 
raqaaat  to  Itaae.  both  amaunb  of  which  ara  to  be  transferred  from  Ubnrlai  lad  aducatioaal 


»  ndudes  $69,000  for  1971  pay  raiso  which  was  net  Indvded  in  request  to 
■  ndudes buMMM^^  a( $11001000 aateawidered iy  Hmm. 
>•  ladudas  $206.401000  unapprapnaiad  authorizatioa  frM  1970  aad  $224, 


$224.(410001  uthoriziBd 


.  r?cj  c:  !;■ 


,Xt: 
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ItaonMob  BMpprepriatod  Mtfcorization  inm  1971;  RrepoMd  lnis>«tio"  "onM  provM* 
i«iiH*aiitlMriniIiM  toe  1*72.  ^.^„. 


»  IndadM  ICS3.IN.0QI  unapprapiteM  wlkgrizttiM  fmn  U70  Md  P».mOOO  wtberfzwl 

»  Indwlts  $120,000,000  snappropriated  wttwrizatioii  from  1970  Md  |UO,000,000  suthorized 
flttr  1971 

«  Exiwta  tZJtZ^Xn  tnHBitrrMl  to  Oflka  of  Saerttanr  for  FacilitlM  EnfinMrhif  and  Coostnic- 
MM/SSqTlMhMKMOIlON lor  IMO  |wy  rata;  «nd  Ptm lor  M71  RV  r^  wkkh  wa*  not 


rS'ri«»«ft  to  HaoM.  both  Mwwrt*  of  wtikk  ir«  to  Im  tnnlomd  inm  libnrio*  Mid 

■•  llidMH  <133.O0O  for  W71  p*y  ratoo  wklch  w«  not  tadodwi  in  roquort  to  How* 

■  r^Md  locWMoo  «mM  Mhtotidat*  Mrthorizitioii  tor  toUowthipt  (NDEA  IV)  with  traiiriii| 

S^oM  of  CS'00O,nb  outhorizod  tor  pUnning  and  evaluatioo  of  procrama  for  which  th*  Com- 
r  tf  tdncMlMi  kM  ropoiiaibiilv  tor  administralMi. 


ioMr  tf  GncMlM  kM  ropoiiaibiilv  tor  administrali 
Nt  c— iidorod  dt  to  locfc  ol  artwctitop  NtJatoUofc 


MllM)rizat)oaforerOA,»iiCaMlD.     ^  _^  ,.  ^   „ 

HI  and  ovriwlton  of  procTMM  tor  wiiicli  tho  Coffl- 
admiiitolralioa. 
Kbraryaontao>(LSCAIX 


M  Eidodot  15,425,000  tramlof  to  other  accounta  for  1170  and  1971  pay  raiaea  which  waa  no 

roftodad  in  raqaest  to  HsaMk  .  .     ^,.,.  „  „    ,^ 

**  Propaiad  l«|iala0on  would  conadidato  aotborization  for  libranan  tratmni  (HEA  ll-B)  witH 

^  o^tSttdt^lllfeslMO  for  e^SSn  by  Ubrary  o(  Cootroaa  which  ia  indudod  undar  that  Afency'a 
budfM  In  1172. 

^Indadoa  S24,000  lor  1971  pay  raiaa  which  waa  not  Inditdad  in  raqvatt  to  Hooae. 

a  Indadas  $14,000  tor  1971  pay  ratoa  which  waa  not  Indvdad  in  raquett  to  Houaa. 

MTantativt. 

M  IndHdaa  92,007,000  lor  1970  pay  raiaa;  and  $1,182,000  tor  1971  pay  ralaa  which  waa  not 
■etodad  in  raaaaat  to  Houaa,  Mb  aaiaunU  ol  wMeh  ara  to  ba  trantorrad  from  Ulirariaa  and 
EdocatioMd  CMMMmcadona.  AialiMtodaa  traaiNr  of  1(5,000  from  Oflka  of  CiHzan  Participation. 
Exdadaa  trMifora  ol  $2,400,000  to  kifbar  advcaUon  inaurad  toaa  pretram  lor  adoMiiatraiiva 
coato.  $15,000  to  Saeratary'a  Advtoory  CMnmittaa.  aad  $21,000  to  Caraar  Sarvica  Board. 

«•  IndiMtoa  $2Jtt.OOO  tor  1971  pay  raiaa  wMek  waa  nat  indwtod  In  raqoaat  to  Houaa. 

«  indodv  fiSToio  lor  1970  pay  raiao;  and  $17,000  for  1071  Day  raiaa  which  waa  not  Indudod 
in  raquaat  to  SHMuMh  anNaato  «l  which  ara  to  ba  tnHlarnd  tram  Ubrviai  and  EducitiMal 
Communicaitoa. 


THE  lllAOEDY  OP  EAST  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gren  Is  about  to  take  a  vacation  for  a 
moQtb.  But  tbere  will  be  no  vacation  for 
the  people  of  East  Pakistan,  where  war- 
fare IS  beglnnlnf  and  where  300.000  ehll- 
dren  already  have  acute  malnutrltloD. 

Already  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  voted  to  suspend  all  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  Oovemment  ot 
Pakistan.  I  have  been  urging  similar 
actkm  since  AtaH  and  have  Joined  with 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxu)  and  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtkch)  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  prevent  further 
death  and  repression  In  East  Bengal. 

In  spite  of  these  actions,  the  current 
administration  remains  ccmmltted  to  a 
policy  of  benign  neglect.  Only  yesterday 
the  President  rejected  in  advance  the 
legislation  which  I  favor  and  which  is  so 
desperately  needed  to  brln«  about  an  im- 
provement in  this  situation. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times  con- 
tains a  frightening  article  on  oondlti(His 
In  East  Pakistan,  written  by  Alvln  Tof- 
fler  following  a  visit  to  that  area.  Mr. 
TcrfBer  criticizes  our  Oovemment's  ac- 
tions 80  far.  Be  says : 

The  MnargeBcy  In  laat  Pakistan  demandi 
mora  than  a  minimal  napaaae.  We  need  to 
pump  Immerllato  Ufe-aaTlng  baby  food,  pow- 
dered. mUk,  antlblotloe.  antlcholera  vaoelnes 
and  almUar  sttpplles  into  India.  But  beyond 
that,  decency  and  poUtlcal  raallsm  both  de- 
mand an  Immediate  end  to  the  arms  ship- 
ments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscois, 
as  follows: 


I  From  the  New  Tork  Times, 
Th>  Bataobd  Pbotlb  or 


Aug.  6.   1971] 

PAXISTAlf 


(By  Alvln  TotBer) 

A  planetary  catastrophe  Is  taking  place  in 
Asia,  a  hmooan  disaster  so  massive  that  It 
oould  bathe  the  futura  in  blood,  not  Just  for 
Asians,  but  for  those  of  us  In  the  West  as 
well.  Tet  the  raq;>onse  of  the  global  cranmu- 
nlty  has  been  mlntmal  at  best.  In  the  Ttaltsd 
States,  the  efltotsi  reqwnse  has  been  worse 
than  minimal  and  morally  numb. 

I  have  Just  returned  firom  Calcutta  and 
the  border  of  Bhst  Pakistan,  when  I  con- 
ducted Interviews  wUli  reft^ees  avaianohlng 
Into  India  as  a  result  of  the  west  Pakistani's 
genocMal  attack  on  them.  Since  March  36, 
Wast  Pakistani  troops  have  bombed,  bximsd, 
looted  and  murdered  the  dtlsens  of  Bast 
Pakistan  in  what  can  only  be  a  calcn]at.«w1 
campaign  to  decimate  them  or  to  drive  them 
out  of  their  villages  and  over  the  border  Into 


Part  of  the  time  I  traveled  with  a  Canadian 
parUamsntary  delegation.  We  saw  babies  skin 
stretched  tl|^t,  bones  protruding,  weeping 
womsn  who  tdd  us  they  would  rather  die 
today  in  India  than  return  to  Bast  Pakistan 
after  the  tragedies  they  had  witnessed,  total 
wretobedness  of  refugee  camps,  and  the  un- 
beUevable  magnitude  of  this  forasd  human 
migration — 8.7  million  refugees  pouring  mto 
India  wtthln  a  matter  of  four  months. 

I  saw  Indian  vlUagea  deluged  by  masses  of 
destitute  rsfugees.  every  available  Inch 
crammed  with  bodies  seeking  shatter  from 
the  bUstsclog  sun  and  the  toszential  rain.  I 
saw  reftigees  still  streaming  along  the  roads 
unable  to  find  even  a  resting  place.  I  saw 
miserable  Indian  vUlageis  sharing  their  mea- 
ger food  with  the  latest  frightened  and  hun- 
gry arrivals.  I  saw  thousands  of  men.  women 
and  babies  lined  up,  waiting  patlenUy  under 
the  stm  for  hours  to  get  their  rations.  Thess 
pitiful  few  oxmces  of  rice,  wheat  and  dahl 
provide  a  level  of  nutrition  so  low  that  it  will 
Inevitably  create  protein  breakdown,  liver  ill- 
ness, and  a  variety  of  other  diseasee.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cholera,  pneumonia,  bronchitis 
that  ara  already  rampant.  I  saw  Indian  re- 
lief "«T»^#»»  struggling  heroically,  and  with 
immense  personal  sympathy,  to  cope  with 
the  human  tidal  wave — and  to  do  so  on  a 
budget  of  one  rupee  a  day — about  13  oenta 
per  human. 

It  u  now  clear  that  famine  will  further 
devastate  East  Pakistan  this  tall,  and  that 
millions  mora  win  seek  rafuge  In  an  India 
already  staggering  under  the  burden. 

Under  theee  circumstances,  one  is  forced 
te  protest  the  callousness  and  stupidity  of 
American  policy.  On  the  one  hand  we  prom- 
ise IndU  170  million  In  relief  funds.  On  the 
other,  we  continue  to  supply  arms  to  the 
same  West  Pakistani  gsnerals  who  launched 
the  bloodbath,  so  that  they  can  terrorise  even 
mora  of  their  subjeota  into  fleeing  acroes  the 
Indian  border.  The  House  vote  this  week  to 
B\iq>end  aid.  including  mllitsry  sales,  to  Pak- 
istan Is  belated  recognition  of  our  sorry  role. 

In  terms  of  reolpoZltfle,  the  continuation 
of  military  aid  to  West  Pakistan  Is  supposed 
to  buy  us  influence  with  the  ruling  Junta, 
and  help  offset  Red  Chinese  influence.  (Iron- 
ically, the  Bed  Chinese  ara  also  aiding  the 
West  Pakistani  gansials.) 

Tet  the  heaviest  stream  of  refugees  Is  pour- 
ing into  West  Bengal,  which  la  not  only  In- 
dia's poorest  and  most  oTercrowded  state, 
but  the  most  polltleaaiy  unstable.  Between 
Calcutta  and  Bongoain  on  the  border,  some 
60  miles  distant,  I  saw  scarcely  a  house  that 
dldnt  have  a  hammer  and  slokle  painted  on 
It.  Itaolsta,  aaarehlste,  and  conventional 
Mandsto  attack  eaeh  other  and  the  Mas  radi- 
cal parties  with  violence  as  well  as  ilietorle. 
Strlkea.  deaoonstratlons.  aad  poUtlcal  assas- 
slnatlans  are  already  a  dally  occurrance.  West 
Bengal,  even  before  the  Invasion  of  refvmees, 
seemed  about  to  explode. 

By  shipping  arms  to  the  West  Pakistanis. 
we  ara  parUally  reqwnslble  for  pouring  mil- 
lions of  hungry,  sick  and  angry  rafugees  di- 
rectly into  this  tinderbox.  TUls  vastly  In- 
creases the  likelihood  of  a  bloody  upheaval 


on  the  Indian  side  of  the  border  as  wall.  In 
which  the  power  of  Maoist  movemsnta  oould 
on^  grow.  Thus,  even  If  one  unqueeUonlngly 
airmmirt  the  necaeslty  to  halt  the  spread  of 
Chinese  Communist  Influence,  our  poUoy 
seems  idiotic.  We  hang  on  to  tite  shreds  of  in- 
fluence m  Wast  Pakistan  at  the  oost  of  losing 
It  in  India.  Worse,  we  pave  the  way  for  a 
bigger,  bloodier  and  even  more  bitter  Viet- 
nam in  Asia. 

But  then  u  a  simpler.  Isss  political  raason 
why  our  aid  policy  must  be  changed.  On 
grounds  of  simple  humanity,  the  tallurs  of 
our  Oovemment  to  express  oOdal  oonoem 
for  the  ravaged  people  of  Bast  Pakistan,  Itt 
alliance  with  the  undemocratic  ganeials  of 
Trf^T«^K«<i  gixd  its  cruel  insistence  on  send- 
ing still  more  arms  to  the  klUsn  Is  moraBy 
repulsive. 

The  emergency  in  East  Pakistan  demands 
a  mora  than  uniwiirmi  response.  We  need  to 
pump  Immediate  llfe-eavlng  baby  food,  pow- 
dered milk,  antlblotles.  antloholera  vacdaes 
and  similar  suppUss  into  India.  But  beyond 
that,  decency  and  poUtlcaa  realism  both  de- 
mand an  Immediate  end  to  the  arms  ship- 
ments. 

Alvln  Tofller,  writer  and  editor,  is  author 
of  "Putura  8Siock.~ 


TWENTY  -FIFTH  ARIZONA  BOYS 
STATE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  summer  I  was  prlvUeged  to  address 
the  opening  of  the  38th  Arlaona  Boys 
State  program  at  Flagstaff.  Aria.  Carry- 
ing m  a  fine  tradition,  these  high  school 
leaders  from  aroand  Ailzotui  demcQ- 
strated  great  enthuaiasni  and  dedtcatton 
In  their  ezerdse  d  the  democratic  proc- 


Two  memorials  approved  by  the  Ari- 
lona  Boys  State  house  and  senate  dem- 
onstrate the  ooncem  that  these  younsr 
men  have  for  their  State  and  Nation  and 
the  thought  that  ihey  have  given  to  prob- 
lems facing  us  today. 

One  of  the  memorials  deals  with  the 
need  for  revisions  in  the  current  US. 
military  system.  The  memorial  points  out 
Uie  destrablUty  of  a  volimteer  army,  yet 
it  also  makes  provision  for  "a  res^ve 
force  coDtainlnc  a  number  suffldent  to 
protect  our  national  security  and  in- 
terest." 

The  other  memorial  urges  that  careful 
studies  b«  made  before  any  further  chan- 
nelization is  carried  out  in  the  Oila  and 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basins. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  these  memorials  be  pointed 
in  th9  Rbcoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  me- 
morials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 


^^gvst  5,  1971 


C0NGB£SSI01«AL  R£CPIU>— $^I^^ 


^ 


/^^ .    Hova  Jean  Mbisobui.  1  ^. .•..<- 
(tatrodneed  ky  Harvsy  and  rmumi) 
A  memortal  rabitlng  to  Army  Cteps  ot  En- 
gineers channeltratioo  of  the  Qlla  and 
Lower  Colorado  Blver  Basins 
To  the  United  Statet  Conpress: 
Tour  memorialist  respectfully  repnsenta: 
The  ohannelliatlrwi  of  the  OUa  and  Xiower 
Colorado  Blver  Basins  are  m  fact  spoiling  the 
sDsnic  and  useful  value  oC  theee  Blver  Basins. 
In  this  age  where  our  natucal  resources  are 
rapidly  being  consumed,  the  requested  ban 
would  save  the  aesthetic  value  of  thess  two 
beautUia  soenlo  areas  In  our  state  for  both 
humans  and  wUdUfe. 

Now.  wherefore,  your  memorialist,  tha 
LegtBlatura  of  Arizona  Boys  State  prays: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
immediately  ban  the  outdated  and  dsatruo- 
Uve  channel  Imtlon  praetloes  on  the  afora- 
mentioned  rlvar  basins,  and  institute  an  In 
depth  sttuly  before  authflrtalng  any  future 
thoughta  at  rhannellsatton  projecta  In  the 
great  state  of  Arlaona. 

SSRSn  COMCUBBBMT  MKMOBIAI.  1 

(mtrodueed  by  mooilaus-Runt.  Baekett- 

Safrord) 

A  memorial  relating  to  a  NationsLl  Volimteer 

Armed  Porces  and  a  Draft  Reserve  System 

To  the  Congrtu  of  th«  United  Statu  of 

Amerioa: 

Tour  memorialist  respectfully  repreeanta: 

ReoognlBlng  that  the  present  United  States 
MUltary  system  falls  to  offer  sufflolent  Ini- 
tiative for  men  to  willingly  serve  our  country 
amd  readlBlng  that  men  volunteering  their 
servless  tar  our  country  would  serve  it  better, 
a  voluntary  Armed  Poroee  would  bmeflt  the 
United  States  of  America  In  her  national 
defense  piopam. 

Now,  whsrefoTB,  yotir  memorlsUat,  the 
Senate  at  ArlaoBa  Boys  State,  prays: 

That  an  active  national  armed  forces  be 
run  on  a  volunteer  basis.  No  dtlaen  shall  be 
drafted  Into  the  active  armed  forces  tmless 
a  state  ot  □Ational  emergency  exlsta  and/or 
war  la  declared  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statee. 

That  the  volimteer  armed  Asrces  receive  a 
salary  equitable  to  the  cost  of  living. 

Male  citlEena  l)etween  the  ages  of  18  and 
25  shall,  however,  be  subject  to  draft  Into 
a  reserve  force  containing  a  ntimber  sufficient 
to  protect  our  national  security  and  Interest. 
This  force  shfill  resemble  the  current  armed 
forces  reserve  system.  Thia  reserve  shall  be 
trained  and  readied  so  that  it  may  be  placed 
on  actlTe  duty  in  the  case  of  natioiial  emer- 
agency  and/or  a  declaration  of  war  dedared 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


HIDDEN  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS 
IN  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  in  Sun- 
day's edition  of  the  Washhiffton  Post. 
Prof.  Alfred  Telia  outlined  the  problem 
of  the  growing  number  of  hidden  unem- 
ployed woricers  in  our  economy. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  official  im- 
employment  count  which  is  ptdailshed 
«very  month  by  the  Departm^t  of  Labor. 
It  is  mentioned  frequently  in  Congress 
and  in  public  discussion  of  the  economy. 
What  Is  often  forgotten,  however,  are  the 
workers  who  are  without  a  Job.  willing 
and  able  to  work,  but  not  counted  In  the 
unemployment  rate  because  they  are  not 
actively  seeking  work  and  registerad  at 
local  employment  offloes.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  this  is  an  important  artlde 
which  merits  the  attention  of  other  Sena- 
tors, I  have  forwarded  a  c(vy  to  the  De- 


partmHit  at  LalMr  for  thtlr  consMera- 
thm,  and  I  ask  unanimoos  consent  that 
it  b«  printed  m  the  Rwoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoio, 
^8  follows: 

- '  J  f  Beprinted  from  the  Washington  Poet. 
Aug.  1. 1971) 

JOBLXBS  INDXX  CAM  Bx  MiSLaADim 

(By  Alfred  TsUa) 

Bow  much  do  yoo  know  about  the  moet 
widely  watched  statistic  in  the  United 
Statee — As  monthly  unen^>loyment  ratot 

PoUowlng  are  four  irinpis  statamente  a^bont 
ttM  unemployment  rate  whlob  are  either  true 
or  false.  Bead  each  statsmaut  carefully,  then 
circle  T  or  P  in  the  qiaee  provided.  A  per- 
fect soora  means  that  you  should  qualify 
as  Assistant  Commtssloner  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. A  scon  of  two  out  of  four  correct  should 
qualify  you  for  Secretary  of  Labor. 

1.  Whm  total  employment  rises,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  ususUy  dsoUnss.  T    P 

a.  Ths  unsmployraant  rate  goes  up  whsn 
more  people  find  Jobs. 

8.  What  total  employment  rlsss  aharply  (by 
more  than  160,000  In  a  month),  the  unem- 
ployment rate  usually  declines.  T    P 

4.  Adulta  without  a  Job  who  ara  ready.  wU- 
Ung,  and  able  to  work  an  cotmted  In  the 
unemployment  rate.  T    P 

Hare  ara  the  anawars: 

1.  F€UBe.  In  the  past  two  yean  total  em- 
ploymant,  seasonally  adjusted,  roas  as  fia- 
quently  as  It  declined,  but  most  of  the  time 
increase  In  employment  were  anonmpanlad 
by  a  rise  In  the  unemployment  rata.  Total 
employment  roes  only  flvs  tlmss  la  the  past 
la  months,  but  In  only  half  ot  thess  months 
did  the  unemployment  rate  dacUn*.  To  re- 
duce unemployment,  a  rise  in  etaployaasnt 
must  be  larger  ttkan  the  growth  In  the  civil- 
ian labor  force.  Often  in  the  past  two  yearn 
the  dvUlan  labor  force  grew  nifoce  than  nor- 
mally, partly  due  to  the  return  of  vetsians 
to  the  Job  market.  Thsrstfore,  a  snail  ilss 
in  employmsnt  should  not  nscssssrily  bs 
eq>eeted  to  prodnce  a  dertlne  in  tbe  nn- 
empluyiuaut  rate. 

2.  Trme.  Hm  lint  answer  also  applies  taare. 
Strange  ss  It  may  seem.  Ineraasss  In  enqilcy- 
ment  have  frequently  pushed  up  rather  ttmn 
pnllsd  down  ths  unemployment  rate.  Tills 
can  ooour.  for  example,  when  a  rise  In  em- 
ploymsnt attracta  a  large  number  of  pewuua 
into  the  lidMr  f  oree. 

3.  FaUe,  which  Is  perh^M  surprising.  Moat 
of  the  Ume  even  sharp  Ineraasss  in  stnploy- 
mant  have  tailed  to  produee  dadlnas  tn  ths 
unen4>loym«nt  nte.  Since  eaily  1007  than 
have  been  M  months  when  total  employment 
rose  by  mors  than  160.000.  ThiM  Is  equal  to 
a  riae  of  1.8  mimnm  or  more  on  an  ■'«»«'tt| 
basis,  and  ia  considerably  mere  than  the  nor- 
mal  growth  in  the  labor  force  due  to  popiula- 
tlon  growth.  The  unemployment  rate  failed 
to  decline  in  18  of  the  M  months,  or  three 
out  of  four  times.  This  pattern  occurred  In 
each  year  including  1807  aad  1008  when  the 
armed  forcee  ware  Increasing.  Since  eaily 
1000  the  unenqiloymmt  rate  failed  to  define 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  time  that  «m- 
ployment  roee  sharply. 

4.  False.  It  Is  not  enough  to  be  ready. 
wUllng  and  able  to  work.  A  person  alao  mtast 
be  actively  sssking  work  In  order  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  ofllcial  unemployment  count. 
'HMrefore,  persons  unable  to  find  a  Job  tn 
bad  tlmea  who  become  dlsoouraged  and  give 
tq>  the  ssaich  ara  not  oountsd.  They  be- 
come tlM  "hidden  uneaq^aoyed."  tnvlsibte  to 
the  offldal  statistics. 

Vm  readen  who  faued  to  make  a  psrfeot 
score,  there  is  ons  mora  true  or  false  state- 
ment. 

6.  There  is  smwatMng  wrong  with  the  m- 
emi^oyment  rate,  not  with  me.  T    P 

Answer:  Itoe. 


It  is  only  la  rsoent  yean  that  the  un- 
employment rate  bas  been  brtiavlng  straaflps- 
ly,  or  rftl^ec.  fnlsbabavlng.  Daring  most  of 
ths  poetwsr  ptrtod  tip  to  the  mid- 1900s  when 
employmem  rase  the  unemployment  rate 
ususUy  declined.  (In  fact,  the  anarwen  to 
the  true-falee  statementa  1  to  S,  above,  wen 
ravsrsed.)  In  short,  the  unemtHoymeat  rate 
gen««Uy  did  what  it  was  eipeoted.  to  do. 
moving  opposite  to  emcdoyment.  Tbe  more 
recent  togetherness  of  employment  and  un- 
employment has  probably  taken  many  poUoy- 
maken  by  surprise,  and  for  the  current  ad- 
minlMiatlon  It  oould  prova  to  be  a  political 


What  oaussd  the  unemployment  rate  to  get 
off  ita  old  track?  Mainly  It  bas  been  the 
groirtng  numbers  of  hidden  uneii4>loyed,  or 
discouraged  workers,  and  their  exclusion 
from  ths  oOolal  unemployment  count.  In 
earliw  yaan  there  were  not  as  many  hidden 
unemployed  around,  and  their  movement 
Into  and  out  of  the  Jc«>  market  did  not  grsatty 
disturb  th«  bahavlor  of  the  official  statistics. 
Since  the  mid-1960s,  however,  they  Iwve 
iteen  increasing  in  number,  m  psrlods  of  in- 
creasing Job  opportunities  mora  of  them, 
mainly  women  and  young  worken,  moved 
directly  Into  Jobs.  Although  employment 
rose,  the  unemployment  rate  did  not  always 
go  down  since  many  of  ths  newly  employed 
wera  not  pravloosly  counted  as  unenq>Ioyed. 
When  too  many  hidden  unemployed  chaaed 
the  available  Johs,  some  ended  up  in  the 
ofllclaa  unemployment  count.  This  put  up- 
ward pressure  on  the  unemployment  rate 
even  thotigh  en^Ioyment  may  have  rleen. 

Hidden  unemployment  can  be  and  has 
been  measursd.  and  should  be  Included  in 
tiiB  oOlotal  unemployment  count.  A«  it  now 
stands,  the  official  unemployment  rate  Is 
nelthsr  fish  nor  fowl:  it  Is  neither  a  measure 
of  hardship  nor  a  measure  of  unused  man- 
power. On  the  one  hand  It  Includes  workers 
who  ara  only  briefly  between  Jobs,  and  on  the 
other  It  exdudes  dlsoouraged  worken  wbo 
want  a  Job. 

Adding  tbs  hidden  unemployed  to  the  of- 
fldal  oooat  would  result  in  a  smoother  grow- 
ing labor  force,  and  would,  of  course,  raise 
the  total  unemployment  rate  in  periods  of 
less  than  fuU  smployment.  In  a  severe  re- 
cession such  an  "adjiisted"  unemployment 
rate  oould  be  more  than  two  percentage 
points  hl^ier  than  the  ofllcial  unemployment 
rate. 

Also,  the  perverse  behavior  of  the  unem- 
Idoyment  rate  with  re4>eot  to  changes  In 
emplc^ment  would  aU  but  vanish.  Increases 
in  eoqitloyment  greater  than  the  normal 
growth  In  the  labor  force  would  coneisteBtly 
resulft  in  a  decline  in  unenqiloyment.  and 
labor  demand,  mora  than  labor  supply,  would 
determine  short-term  dumges  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate.  The  unen^oyment  rate 
would  be  a  mora  dependable  Indicator  of 
conditions  in  the  lat>or  market  and  a  better 
guide  to  economic  policy. 


ADDRESS  BY  HERBERT  O.  REED,  SR. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 4.  1971,  Herbert  O.  Reed,  Sr.,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Howard  University  and 
staff  director  of  the  commission  of  In- 
quiry, delivered  a  highly  significant  and 
topical  speech  btfore  the  46th  annual 
convention  of  the  Natieoal  Bar  Assoola- 
tton. 

Although  I  am  not  an  attorney.  It  is 
clear  that  the  issues  which  he  has 
raised  are  critical  to  the  survival  of  our 
society.  Because  his  speech  is  so  im- 
portant. I  ask  unanimous  oonsoit  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rioou.  i 

There  bebig  no  objeotton,  the  addreor 
was  cndered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rco- 
ons  M  lollova.: 
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X  am  grateful  for  the  honor  and  privilege 
to  eddrea  70a  at  this  National  Bar  ^\ui- 
datlon  txmdbmm  aa  part  of  tba  tfth  Annual 
OoDTentlon  of  the  KatXonal  Bar  Aaaootatlon 
meeUnc  ban  In  Atlanta.  Oeorgia.  We  are  wtt- 
neaalng  and  participating  in  the  largeat  aa- 
■ecobly  of  Black  Itanbert  at  any  Bar  In  the 
Woild.  The  many  actlTtttea.  meeting,  and 
•amlnara  planned  during  thla  week  Indicate 
the  extent  to  vhldi  Black  lavyen  are  fono- 
tlonlng  aa  membva  of  the  American  Bar. 
Aa  thla  la  a  fitting  time  for  fraternising  and 
rajoldng.  It  la  alao  a  time  for  sober  reflection 
upon  the  role  of  the  Black  Utwyer  In  the 
American  scene  today.  The  theme  of  thla  eon- 
ventton  haa  attempted  to  reflect  thla  mood — 
The  Blade  lAvyar  as  an  Acttrlat. 

The  flrst  laaue  of  the  National  Bar  Journal 
In  an  editorial  by  the  distinguished  Jurist  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Bar.  and  former  Freeldent 
at  the  Rational  Bar  Association.  Raymond 
Pace  Alexander,  sets  forth  the  purpose  of 
the  National  Bar  Association  as  follows: 

"Ihe  advanoement  of  the  science  of  jurls- 
prudenoe.  and  In  addition  to  form  a  natlon- 
vlde  organisation  of  practicing  attosneys  of 
the  Negro  race  In  an  endeavor  to  strengthen 
and  elevate  the  Negro  lawyer  In  his  profession 
and  In  his  relattanshlp  to  hla  people;  to 
Improve  his  standing  at  the  Bar  of  the 
country,  and  to  stress  those  valuea  that  would 
serve  to  enhance  the  ethlca  of  Ua  practice 
and  conduct,  to  condemn  actions  that  have 
a  tendency  to  lesaen  respect  for  the  Uwyer 
and  to  create  a  bond  of  true  f  eUowrih^  among 
the  ooloced  members  d  the  Bar  of  Am«ir1ra 
for  their  general  uiOlft  and  advancement 
and  for  the  enoouragament  at  the  Negro 
youth  of  *"«*><«*  who  wUl  follow  their  choice 
of  ti>u  iiriifnaslnn  " 

In  t>«i#  highly  provocative  artlde,  Judge 
A1«fT*~*—  discussed  two  major  reasons  for 
the  Black  lAwyans  of  thJa  ooontry  aasocUtlng 
themeelvea  together  In  a  formal  manner,  the 
racial  laoUtlon  of  Bla^  Lawyers  In  the 
Organised  Bar,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
role  Of  the  Black  Lawyer  In  Amerlfian  so- 
ciety. I  urge  you  to  reflect  iqmn  Judge  Alex- 
ander's prophetic  remarks: 

"Just  so  long  aa  we  are  oontpeOed  to  rec- 
ognJae  radal  attUodas  In  America,  and  the 
posttlve  refusal  to  admit  the  Negro  Uwyer  to 
membership  In  the  Bar  Aasodstlons  of  the 
South  or  even  to  penmlt  them  to  use  their 
Ulnarles.  Jiut  so  Icmg  sa  the  Negro  Uwyer  Is 
reatneted  In  hU  mamhnCiip  In  local  Bar 
Associations  In  the  North,  and  particularly, 
eo  long  as  the  American  Bar  Association  for 
an  practical  purposes  refuses  to  admit  Ne- 
groea  to  membcmhtp,  then  so  long  must 
there  be  an  organization  such  as  the  Natlomil 
Bar  AsBocUtlon.  Certainly  all  of  us  shall 
weloams  the  day  when  radal  anlmoaltleB  and 
daas  llnea  Shall  be  so  ObUterated  that  sepa- 
rate Bar  AasocUtlons.  other  separate  pro- 
feaslonal  aaiocUtlons  as  well  as  separate 
echooU  wm  be  anadironlsms. 

~But  beyond  all  at  this  Ues  a  deeper  and 
broader  fact.  The  National  Bar  Aasndatlnn 
la  raslly  the  development  of  the  American 
Nemo's  beUet  In  himself.  He  btilevee  that 
the  Negro  Uwysr  and  the  National  Bar  As- 
soeUtloa  can  add  to  the  tdentu'  of  t*"*  Uw 
ea  wsH  as  any  other  Uw  aseocUtlons,  and 
bends  his  snsrglee  to  seeing  that  his  own 
gnop  hss  every  opportunity  for  Its  best 


"As  the  Amerlaan  Negro  Uwyer 
through  thla  AaaoeUtlon  to  dsvrtop  a  beiur 
In  hlmsatr,  hJs  sfforta  In  omsMttng  for  squal 
Justlee  for  the  Negro  dtlsens  lirthalr  flght  to 
in^rove  their  dvle  sUtus  took  on  a  new  and 
vastty  Inqwrtant  aspset.  The  Negro  bar,  moet 
of  whom  are  membeis  at  the  National  Aaso- 
datloa  for  the  Advancement  c€  Oolcred  Peo- 
pu.  many  at  the  oAosrs.  dlreetcss.  and  most 
setftss  at  the  aembenrtklp  beti«  either  mem- 
bers ot  the  Legal  Oommlttee  of  the  NJULO.P. 
or  of&cera  In  their  respective  city  brancbae 
have  alnoe  the  formation  of  the  Bar  Asao- 


elattan,  givan  aettve  support  to  the  iMny  Im- 
portant cases  Invotvlsg  the  dvtt  and  poutleal 
rights  off  the  Ne^o  which  have  been  brought 
In  the  varloua  oourU  throughout  the  ooun- 
try." 

Black  Uwyecs  m  this  oountry  oontlniie  to 
follow  their  noUe  traditions  of  simnin  to 
make  the  roto  ot  Uw  eerva  the  general  wel- 
fare and  provide  a  greater  meaeure  of  free- 
d<xn  and  equality  fOr  aU. 

To  perpetuate  thla  tradition.  I  have  urged 
more  Black  studenta  to  study  Uw  so  that 
they  can  help  bring  aboot  change  through 
the  legal  system. 

Like  tb»  Trial  Lawyers  Assodatton,  and 
other  resimnalHe  vdeea,  X  too  repudUte  the 
gratuitous  remartts  of  Ohlef  Justloe  Warren 
Burger  that  the  law  Should  not  be  viewed  by 
the  young  aa  an  Institution  for  change  In  our 
society.  I  prefer  the  young  In  the  Uw  depart- 
ment  rather  than  In  the  military  adenoe 
department. 

I  have  oounsded  than  to  *nght  like  hell  to 
get  Into  Uw  school,  light  like  hen  to  ohange 
the  schools  onoe  they  are  m,  and  flght  like 
hell  to  eave  the  Amioan  Bar  from  IteeU 
once  they  are  admitted  to  practUe."  The 
American  Uwyer  baa  lost  his  sense  of  reepon- 
slbUlty  to  the  community  and  hae  become, 
too  often,  a  "hired  hand"  of  the  btetbUsh- 
ment.  Law  Schools  and  Uwyers  have  become 
enmeshed  In  the  EstaUlshment  oorpoiate 
product. 

Traditionally,  the  American  Uwyer  eervlced 
the  total  community,  rendering  couneel  and 
aervlng  aa  advocate  f or  aU  of  the  varloua  In- 
terest groupe  within  the  total  community. 
Some  have  written  that  the  sense  of  social 

raqxmslMUty  best  characterizes  the  American 
legal  profession. 

TOO  often  the  "better  trained  Uwyer"  haa 
confined  hlmeeU  to  the  repreeantatton  of  very 
limited  Intareet  groupe.  Thereby  he  haa  loat 
hla  hlatcnaal  mdepandenae.  forsaken  hie  lole 
and  become  the  hired  hand  of  the  ccrpcrate 
■stabUahment,  or  aa  In  the  charaoterlaatlon 
of  Justice  William  O.  OouglM'  "I\>lnta  at 
BebeUlon"— the  "OotporaUon  sUte." 

ThU  development  haa  had  an  even  more 
alarming  affect  upon  the  admlnlatratlon  of 
criminal  practice.  We  are  now  experiencing 
In  thU  oountry  today  the  tragic  oonsequencee 
about  which  Boaooe  Pound  sought  to  alert  us 
almoat  two  decades  ago: 

"Balstng  up  of  a  body  of  Uwyers.  who  ars 
to  be  advooatee,  proeeeutors,  and  Judgse,  with 
no  thorough  training  In  criminal  Uw,  la 
nothing  short  of  a  threat  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Justloe." 

In  esplalnlng  the  reUtionah^)  between  this 
development  and  Uw  aohool  education.  Dean 
Pound  continued: 

"It  la  true  in  their  neglect  of  criminal  law 
the  Uw  schools  reflect  the  attitude  of  the 
legal  profession  and  the  demands  of  the  etu- 
denta.  Boonomlc  cauaee  have  been  turning  the 
leeders  of  the  profeeelon  more  and  more  away 
from  the  trial  oourto  and  almost  wholly  away 
from  the  criminal  oourta.  ^Snoe  no  ambltloua 
student  In  a  national  Uw  school  today  seeks 
to  prepare  himadf  to  praetloe  In  criminal 
caaea.  He  knows  that  such  practice  aa  a  major 
activity  is  the  business  of  a  type  of  poUtidan 
Uwyer  of  little  standing  at  the  bar  and  la 
regarded  aa  approprUte  to  tite  lower  stratum 
of  the  profeeslon.  Acoordlngty  he  wlshee  no 
mora  than  that  t«tiitm««»  knowtedge  of 
criminal  Uw  required  by  the  examiners  for 
admlsalan  to  the  Bar.  But  university  Uw 
sohoeU.  and  our  better  law  schools  are  now 
of  that  type,  certainly  ahould  not  think  of 
themsdvsa  aa  simply  training  students  to 
pass  bar  esamlnaUona.  They  have  a  duty  to 
the  public  to  turn  out  competent,  well 
trained  Uwyers  equal  to  the  taaka  which  wUl 
come  to  them  aa  eotmael  to  defend  accused 
persons,  aa  proaecutora,  or  as  Judges.  It  Is  a 
setloua  matter  that  the  department  of  the 
Uw  which  la  to  maintain  the  general  security 
U  so  little  regarded  in  the  training  of  the 
profession." 


Henoe  todeiy  the  membeis  of  the  American 
community  charged  with  th»  reaponsftillty 
for  ths  administration  of  the  legal  systams 
are  without  the  requidta  interwt  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  body  of  Uw  which  In  our  eodety 
eeeks  to  baUnoe  and  regulate  the  preservation 
of  the  general  security  with  the  protection  of 
the  ilghta  of  the  individual  penonaUty. 

the  Black  Lawyer,  paradoxlcany,  haa  re- 
mained in  the  tradttlon  of  the  community 
advocate  and  ts  today  beet  duracterlzed  by 
his  sense  of  sodal  neponalblllty.  He  U  the 
original  "poverty  Uwyer."  Because  of  his  role 
in  servicing  his  clientele,  as  part  of  his  so- 
cial reqronslbillty.  he  has  remained  aotlve, 
Intereeted,  and  is  uniquely  qualified,  In  the 
field  of  the  administration  of  criminal  lus- 
tloe.  •" 

Like  you,  I  too,  have  great  faith  In  the 
American  system.  But  I  am  also  aware  of 
Its  many  shortcomings.  For  me,  I  am  com- 
mitted to  the  rule  of  Uw  if  It  guaranteea 
freedom  for  mlnorlUes,  the  poor  and  the  for- 
gotten. If  the  system  Is  incapatde  of  realiz- 
ing these  goals,  then  the  system  must  be 
changed. 

I  know  of  no  greater  problem  facing  this 
Republic  today  than  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice  and  Black  and  Minority 
commtmltles.  These  problems  need  the  ez- 
pertneea  and  attention  of  the  Black  Bar. 
whether  one  vlewa  the  current  statue  of  Black 
Americans  in  terms  of  "progrees  and  achieve- 
ment" or  In  terms  of  "survival." 

Together  most  of  us  have  been  Involved  In 
the  field  of  dvU  rlghte  and  criminal  justice. 
For  the  past  year,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  eerve  aa  Staff  Director  of  the  Commls- 
don  of  Inquiry  Into  the  Black  Panther  Party 
and  Law  Knforoement,  set  up  in  response  to 
an  incident  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
On  Thiursday  morning.  December  4,  1960, 

two  leaders  of  the  Black  Panther  Party 

Pred  Hampton,  21.  and  Mark  Clark,  22— were 
killed  m  a  pre-dawn  police  raid  in  Chicago, 
nilnoU.  That  Inddent,  the  Utest  in  a  series 
of  police-Panther  confrontations  acroas  the 
country  provoked  an  outcry  in  many  quar- 
ters for  full  and  impartial  Inveatlgation  of 
the  two  deaths  and  the  r^ieated  oonfllcu 
between  Uw  enforcement  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Black  Panther  Party. 

On  December  16.  1000,  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  Into  the  Black  Panthera  and  Law 
Knforoemant  wae  convened  by  a  group  of 
the  natlon'a  most  distinguished  leaders  in 
the  fields  of  dvll  rlghu  and  dvll  Ulsertles. 
Rrempted  by  the  deaths  In  Chicago  and 
growing  public  ooncem  over  what  appeared 
to  many  to  be  a  sUte  of  virtual  guerlUa  war- 
fare between  poUce  and  Panthers,  the  con- 
venors eatablldxed  the  Commission  as  an  In- 
vestigative body  of  private  citizens  to  in- 
qiilre  Into  the  nature  of  this  pattern  of 
escalating  confilct. 

The  Commission  announced  its  intent  to 
study  and  report  on  the  experience  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party  vrlth  the  entire  gamut 
of  the  Uw  enforcement  procesa.  Including 
reUttonahlps  with  the  poUce.  Judicial  and 
prison  dBdala.  The  Commission  accepted  as 
a  paramount  ooncem  the  development  of 
the  confidence  of  the  total  community,  eepe- 
daUy  the  minority  oommunlUee,  In  the  fair- 
ness and  ImpartlaUty  of  the  rule  of  Uw. 
Bealldng  that  in  a  Democracy  respect  for 
the  ruU  of  Uw  u  a  central  Imperative,  the 
Commission  announced  as  a  purpose  to  In- 
quire Into  whether  the  legal  process  pres- 
ently functions  so  aa  to  command  that  re- 
speet  of  the  minority  communlttee. 

The  Oommledcn  Is  preeently  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  three  reporU  as  follows: 

(1)  Beport  on  the  Chicago  Inddent  of  De- 
cember 4. 1900,  which  predpltated  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  Commission. 

(S)  Bsport  on  ths  Ixperienoes  of  the  BUek 
Panther  Party  with  the  CUmut  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Procees.  w^«g«^g  from  Treat- 
ment by  the  Police  to  Judicial  and  Prison  Of- 
ficials, and 
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(8)  Beport  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Criminal  Juatioe  System  from  Arreat  Through 
the  Correctional  System — To  Determine 
Whether  the  Legal  Procees  Preeently  Punc- 
Uone  So  As  to  Command  the  Rei^fot  of  the 
Minority  Communities. 

The  Chicago  Inddent  of  December  4, 1000. 
assumed  partteoUr  Import  in  the  ll^t  of  two 
dronmstanoes: 

First,  the  oonddenhle  public  attmtlcn 
and  eoneem  generated  by  the  deaths,  which 
ocntlnuee  still  today.  And  aeoond,  the  fact 
that  in  that  inddent  and  its  aftermath  vlr- 
tuaUy  every  principal  laaue  of  ooncem  about 
the  admlnlatratlon  of  Justice  in  the  Uhited 
Statea  converged.  In  ahort,  the  Chicago  In- 
cident repreeents  a  mlcrocoem  of  the  rela- 
tlonahlp  between  Black  and  minority  com- 
munlUee  m  Azaedca  and  thoee  oOlclals  and 
Bgenotoa  charged  with  the  administration  of 
justice. 

The  clrciunstances  of  that  Inddent  repre- 
sented. In  the  first  place,  a  case-study  of  the 
reUtlonafalp  between  members  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party  and  Uw  enforcement  dfidals. 
It  onntBlnsd  those  various  elements  brought 
into  focus  by  the  history  of  poUce-Panther 
confrontation  since  the  formation  of  the 
Party  In  1987.  Still  more  signlficanUy,  the 
principal  elements  of  the  C^ilcago  caae  were 
thoee  oommon  to  the  overall  lasue  ot  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  and  minority  com- 
munities In  the  United  Statee. 

Tlieee  Issues  ran  the  gamut  from  Initial 
police  action  to  ultimate  treatment  in  the 
courts,  from  the  local  level  to  the  federal 
level.  The  moet  crltloal  issues  in  the  criminal 
Jvwtice  system  today  ware  all  brought  out  in 
bold  relief  in  thU  case: 

SurvellUnoe  and  infiltration  of  dlsddent 
political  groupe:  police  actions  against 
minority  oommunltiee;  the  treatment  of 
minorities  in  the  courts  and  correotional  In- 
stitutions; the  unfettered  power  of  the  proee- 
cutor  In  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  grand  Jury; 
the  ooIUboration  of  law  onforcement  and 
prosecutorial  oflldals  at  the  local  and  nation- 
al level;  the  intrusion  of  poUtical  consid- 
erations into  the  administration  of  justice. 
These  factors  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
problems  raised  by  the  history  of  four  yeara 
of  oonfronUtion  between  the  Panther  Party 
and  those  charged  with  the  administration 
of  justice.  They  are,  moreover,  precisely  those 
issuee  of  primary  moment  to  the  Black  and 
minority  populations.  They  repreeent  the 
trends  which,  beglimlng  most  noticeably  In 
1967,  have  devdoped  with  alarming  ^eed 
and  stlU  more  alarming  Udc  of  oppodtion: 
The  militarization,  nationalization  and 
pollticlzatiion  of  Uw  enforcement  agencies 
at  all  levds;  the  movement  toward  the  short- 
circuiting  of  traditional  procedural  safe- 
guards In  the  treatment  of  defendants;  the 
trend  toward  non-Judldal  (and,  in  some 
cases,  aummary)  punishment;  an  Increasing 
emphasis  on  "preventive"  action,  on  "in- 
ternal security"  at  the  expense  of  basic  Con- 
stitutional  rlghU:  the  blurring  of  lines  be- 
tween international  security  and  Internal 
security,  between  local  and  federal  Uw  en- 
forcement functlcna. 

The  issues  raised  In  the  Ohlosgo  case  and 
in  the  history  of  the  confrontation  between 
law  enforcement  ofllcUU  and  militant  groupe 
such  aa  the  Panthera.  must  not.  therefore, 
be  oonsldered  la  isolation  ftom  ths  OTsraU  ex- 
perience of  bUok  and  minority  peoplaa.  While 
perhaps  more  noticeable  in  the  casee  Invdv- 
ing  membera  of  the  Black  Panther  T%ity, 
these  developments  cannot  be  received  as 
isouted  instanoee  of  repraedvs  qm  of  the 
criminal  proeeas.  Nor  can  they  be  viewed 
from  the  oomfortahle  podtloa  of  many,  that 
"the  Panthers  ars  itioh  bad  aotocs  they  de- 
serve anything  they  get"  These  dardopmsnts 
affect  us  aU,  and  will  continue  to  do  so— In- 
deed, If  the  Panther  Party  should  disappear 
overnight,  there  would  be  no  slackening  In 
the  instancea  of  abuse  typified  by  their  ex- 
perience with  the  crlmliua  Justice  system. 


What  happened  In  Chicago,  what  haa  hap- 
pened with  the  Panthers.  U  but  a  prototype 
of  what  haa  been  happening  first  to  the 
Black  and  minority  oommunltiee  and  later  to 
members  of  tbm  larger  community.  To  Ignore 
theee  Issues  is  to  further  lmp«ll  our  own 
security  and  freedom  and  that  cf  our  oom- 
munltiea. 

Further  tn-^aptb  study  of  the  problems 
arlatng  out  of  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  and  Black  and  minority  oommunltiee 
is  of  the  utmost  neceadty.  I  hope  ttii^  aa- 
sembly  will  become  mote  articulate  In  Its 
demands  for  such  further  study,  with  the 
neceesary  Black  and  other  minority  Inqmt. 
Beyond  urging  upon  you  the  neceadty  for 
vigorous  participation  in  tills  area.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  brlefiy  some  of  the  issues  of 
greatest  moment  In  the  field  of  criminal  law. 

I.    Eim.OT3CXirr    am    OaS    or    ths    r-mnrr^Ai. 


Legal  writers  in  attempting  to  explain  the 
purpoee  of  the  criminal  law  have  aet  down 
various  theoriee:  the  criminal  procsaa  seeks 
eiq>iration  from  the  offender;  It  la  designed 
to  rehabUlUte  the  offender;  or,  it  ia  merely 
a  vehlde  whereby  society  vlndlcatee  injury 
laid  upon  It  by  the  coramlasion  of  a  criminal 
act.  What  gains  nearly  imlversal  assent 
among  the  scholars,  though,  la  the  propod- 
tion  that  the  purpoee  of  the  criminal  law  Is 
to  preserve  the  general  security  of  society 
while  stmultaneoudy  affording  protection  to 
the  rlgbU  of  the  Individual. 

Th*  Ided  relation  of  these  oonoepta  eqnaU 
Justloe  aa  ia  known  In  Anglo-Am«loan  Jurla- 
prudenee.  Aa  Dean  Pound  wrote: 

"In  criminal  Uw  we  encounter  the  anti- 
mony of  the  general  security  on  the  one  hand 
and  Juatioe  aa  the  Ideal  reUtlon  anu>ng  men 
on  the  other  hand." 

Thoee  charged  with  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice  in  our  eodety  today  too 
often  have  viewed  the  criminal  Uw  addy  In 
terma  of  preeervlng  the  general  aaourlty,  aa 
they  define  that  concept.  Their  "general  ee- 
otirlty"  la  tantamount  to  the  sUtus  quo  of 
American  social,  economic  and  politlcd  life. 
Therefore,  to  preeerve  in  unaltered  form  the 
Bstabllahmeot  in  aU  Its  preeent  aspeeta,  U 
to  preeerve  that  general  security. 

United  Statee  Attorney  Oeneral  JOhn  N. 
Mltohau,  speaking  before  tiM  Kentucky  Bar 
Assodatlon,  April  33.  1071.  on  the  oonfilet 
between  "national  aeonrlty"  and  Constitu- 
tional provlsiana  for  individual  freedom: 

"(W)h«re  the  national  aeeanty  la  threat- 
ened, prevention  la  our  first  eoMMaration 
We  first  need  Intelllgenoe  on  ttie  movements 
of  suqMcted  consplraton,  not  formal  evi- 
dence on  which  to  convict  them.  .  .  . 

"The  ITiUted  SUtes  OonstKutton  does  not 
end  with  the  words,  This  document  will 
self-destruct.' " 

The  general  aecnrlty  u  deemed  to  be 
threatened  by  indlvlduaU  in  oppodtion  to 
certain  onndlttona  aa  they  exist  in  todays 
eodety:  an  ^pparantiy  unending  war  with 
lU  attendant  mlUtarlsation  and  pubUe  de- 
osfitlan:  ths  Uok  of  a  national  ecmmltment 
to  eradloate  urban  deprivation  and  radam. 
•n>e  preeent  lUa  of  oar  eodety.  whether 
focused  in  demonstrattoaa  or  not,  still  re- 
main unaddrsssed.  As  Dr.  Calvin  H.  PUmn- 
ton  noted:  *^ 

"The  pervadve  and  insistent  disquiet  on 
many  oampusos  throughout  the  iMticn  In- 
dicates that  tmraat  resulta.  not  mm  a  eon- 
splraoy  by  a  fsw.  but  from  a  ahared  aense 
that  the  nation  has  no  adequate  plans  for 
meeting  the  erlsee  of  our  eodety  ...  we  do 
not  say  that  aQ  of  the  prdftlems  ffeoed  by 
ooUages  and  unlvsnltles  ars  a  isOaetton  (tf 
the  malaise  of  the  laigar  sodsty.  thaX  Is  not 
true.  But  we  do  say  that  uatll  political  toad- 
ershlp  srWrisiH  ttadf  to  the  major  problems 
of  our  sodsty  ths  hnge  eaqwBditare  of  ita- 
ticnal  reeouroes  tat  military  puzposas,  the 
InequlUee  praettosd  by  the  prseent  draft  aya- 
tem,  the  eritioal  needa  of  America's  njOOOMO 
poor,  the  unequal  dlvldon  of  our  life  on 


radal  issues— until  this  hiq>pens.  the  oon- 
cem and  enogy  of  thoee  who  know  the  need 
for  dunge  will  asek  outiete  for  their  frrMtra- 
tlon.'' 

And  aa  Mr.  Justlee  DougUe  obeerved: 
"The  truth  la  that  a  vast  reetruoturing  of 
our  eodety  Is  needed  If  rsmedlse  ata  to  be- 
come available  to  the  average  person.  With- 
out that  reetruet\irlng  the  good  will  that 
holds  society  together  wlU  be  dowly  dissi- 
pated  

"lliere  are  only  two  dtdoee:  A  pcUoe  atate 
in  which  all  diaeent  U  siiiiiiiiMsd  or  rigidly 
controtled:  or  a  aodety  where  Uw  U  reapuu 
slve  to  human  nowls. 

"If  sodety  iB  to  be  rsaponstva  to  human 
needa,  a  vast  rsatrueturlng  of  our  Uwa  U 
essential." 

Since,  then,  "the  nation  haa  no  adsqaats 
pUns  for  meeting  the  crlaaa  of  our  eodety," 
the  criminal  process  U  bdng  emidoysd  to 
reprcBs  efforts  by  so-oaUed  rtlmemuis  toward 
reordering  eodety  on  a  naore  equitable  *^-\- 
A  more  insidious  derelopBtent  haa  bean  an 
abandoning  of  the  effort,  whether  nal  or 
lUuscry.  to  meet  the  aertotv  eoetel  probleme 
of  Black  and  mlncrtty  grmma  primarily  la 
ttM  urban  setting. 

Black  and  other  minority  groups,  now 
olearty  left  out  of  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can life.  In  ever-lncreaalng  numbers  must 
remain  in  degredatad  drcumatanoea.  living 
out  the  life  styue  which  attend  a  depnkved 
social  environment.  Theee  life  styles,  them- 
sdves,  have  been  deesasd  anti-sodal.  and 
hence  a  threat  to  the  generd  eeouztty 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  criminal  imuusb' 
U  being  used  as  a  first  Una  of  dsf eue  against 
»ot  mardy  proteetera.  but  deprived,  op- 
pressed people. 

It  ai^Msrs  to  me  that  there  U  no  leslis- 
tie  policy  and  program  to  doae  the  gap.  be- 
tween  tiie  dlaparate  ooodlUone  of  the  afflu- 
ant  and  tbm  poor,  to  Inersaae  the  hopes  and 
am>liBtions  cf  the  blacks  and  the  poor.  Tbes* 
•PPeara  only  a  dealgn  to  use  the  criminal 
IHooesB  to  hold  the  line  and  contain. 

Prominent  leaders  of  the  oommtmlty  have 
ootne  to  this  realisation.  The  Acting  execu- 
tive Director  of  the  National  urban  League 
Hardd  Sina,  stated  recentiy: 

"The  greatest  danger  Caeliv  blacks  in  the 
United  Statee  ia  the  poedbOtty  of  masdve 
repreeeion  by  a  generd  aodety  frustrated 
over  national  and  mtemational  fauuiea. 

"In  view  of  the  frustrating  «n»wwt«.f«y  that 
the  nation  haa  suffered."  Hardd  SIbh  con- 
tinued, "there  is  the  danger  that  they  (the 
majority)  wUl  continue  to  Uame  the  vlotima 
In  their  midst  like  in  Nazi  Oermany  rather 
than  work  toward  sdutions  of  the  mob- 
lems." 

Further  Mr.  81ms  obeerved: 

"Instead  of  working  toward  sdvlng  the 
problems  of  the  urtian  core  centers,  (the 
white  community)  want  more  money  for  po- 
Hoe  woik.  for  detention  camps  and  for  courta, 
to  speed  the  process  cf  court  cmsss. 

"In  thla  aodety  they  eomehow  find  It  eae- 
ler  to  deal  with  oontroUlng  and  Imprlscm- 
ing  and  repreealiig  rather  than  dealing  with 
eliminating  the  things  that  cause  the  pro- 
lema." 


When  Seitator  Barry  Oddwater  waged  the 
first  "Law-and-Order"  «M»«r»«g»«  tor  a  ma- 
jor dective  oOlce  m  this  country,  he  waa 
denounced  and  ^jparentiy  abandoned  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  people. 
Tet  the  fundamentals-^f  xMt  ImmedUtdy 
the  butant  rhetoric — of  his  can  lor  Uw- 
and-ord«r  were  rapidly  inoccparatad  into 
the  potidee  of  both  partiee  and  admlnlstra- 
tioits  following  his  overwhelming  defeat. 
Spurred  00  by  the  ghetto  rebdUone  of  IMT 
and  1968,  the  Uw-and-order  pdicy  was  in- 
stituted In  force  In  President  jobnaon's 
"War  on  Crime."  formdlsed  In  the  so-caUed 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1900,  directed  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  funded 
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Uirough  ttM  Mdcna  Iaw  Enfononent  As- 
liatiirnT  AdatalatnUoix,  and  auHxirtad 
whtAn  NTf<ny  fay  TirtoaUy  «T«t7  nu^lor 
poUttcal  iMdor  of  boUi  partte.  TlM  pdneU 
pal  amt  vivtoally  tbf  only— crtUclmw  w« 
bave  Imm4  4f  tb*  Uv«xui<«t4«r  poUciM  •nd 
pn«rani«iiMnUtaic<Ntto(  th«  flricU*«l  Om- 
ntbuv  Cram  Oootrai  Aot  o(  18M  h»n  bwn 
ttet  U  «M  oat  "•aotoDt"  «iMmcb.  or  fbak 
ttM  moMm  w«i  *•»=«  "ll**^  dtaBKWOC- 
UoDAtHy  to  ropml  anM  ntlMr  ttuux  major 

<***^  baa  faload 


tha  stamp  of  goranimant  approval  and.  i 

imTiiiiiTIit  ITT rr^  "-^*- ""  ""- 

ofmnniaMM  "mffa  ■uaali."  tlM  lair-a*^- 
ocxter  pragtanH  at  tbe  past  two  artuHntati*- 
tkuM  liM«  latfnaHitad  and  abattad  tbe 
^-!_.  _#  — ,fi   iiiiiii^iiMi   that  Is 


ilaaokHiiHr 

__^ •*!••«.-  It  la  a 

mon  dlsttnet  {vobabOltr  wttb  aaob  paastog 

day.  ,  ,_  ^^....^ 

As  a  iwdt  at  tba  tar-lnwwstoc  »*^ 
role  in  law  aulluniaiiwt  "amlitanria.  taa 
tradtttanally  aotonomoas  laoal  pmwa  oa- 
n«itmant  tn  AsMttoan  oomnnnittaa  ara  \m- 
S^r)^^  •  yim«"i  at  mnitaslaaMon.  osttan- 
allaan^  axkd  pUMkilMMnTi.  ainoa  Watte  aad 
caneaco.  tba  loaal  poUaa  bava  baeoma  In- 
aawSily  ac^mmd  and  aqolpvad  rtoDC  miu- 

taiy  lUMB.  Moaa  and  baavl«  eqat^amt. 


^vlnlnc  for  ttoa  eontrol  of  maas  etrlUaD 
(llaartas.  and  ima  "naik  focoa"  tmlta  wltti 
Qo  liiallM  to  any  wiiMiinlty  vbataoavar 
baM  baeoma  tba  Iwllnaik  at  tbe  "modern. ' 
"ixxifeaBlonal'*  potSoa  department. 

PaOina  ■laiiHi-*— **^  at  loeal  pouce 
tndntac  sqaljiaait.  and  technhpiea,  atone 
vltb  a  maaitva  fedmaUydlracted  iafo 
Uon  ui*>arfc,  !■*•  tefcen  law 
tar  Amm  tba  nad  tovi 

jj n  BLtf  OHf ,  nnitiTl  — ^•- 

tbat  la  iswiiiiianilBil  by 
and  iiiiiiiiaaad  artdi  ledatal  fnada,  bat*  anan 
the  rtaa  at  "Botual  amtatanee  pacta"  ba- 
tvaMi  BmdL  ovar-acndpped  looal  ooaumml- 
tiaa_Biinlatax«  HATtTs    4bat  fmrtfcer  tba 


flom  tbe 

of  tba  blgtaaat 

looal  law 

bava  biBOBis  a  blgbly 

;  polttleal  fona— «o  tbe 

I  a  eoBTantlDn  o(  Am«loan  poUae 

that  If  tha  eoorto  did 

not  eof  ana  tbe  law  to  tbatr  Uklns.  poUoe 
would  take  tbe  law  Into  tbalr  own  taanda. 

Alooff  vltb  tbese  tbiaatanlnff  dardo^ 
menta— mOltarlaatlon.  natkmaliaatlon.  and 
iKilllhliaUnn — baa  ooaaa  a  turtber,  still 
more  pemaas  tiand:  tba  exUiaakm  at  tbe 
f^**,^,mxmm  asd  taeluiM|iMe  at  "International 
eeeurtty"  a  la  OIA— to  doaasatlc  "totemal 
security."  Tbe  United  States  Ospartment  of 
jiwUoe  and  tbe  VBI— and  inersaslagly.  fd- 
lowtz«  tbetr  aaa4>le.  state  and  loeal  law 
sntorcsmsnt  afanrtes  bare  abandoned  tbalr 
tndttkmal  rolaa  at  law  enforcement  and  tbe 
protection  of  dtlaen  rlgbu.  and  bare  turned 
to  active  puraolt  of  aomrtbtng  called  "pre- 
v^ktlve  action."  "PravantlTe  law  enforoe- 
oMOt"  beam  Itttla  of  tba  aodal  (ood  Inbersnt 
in  "praveattva  Are  control."  to  wblcb  It  Is 
often  likened;  for.  If  one  jtadfes  from  tbe 
pnmounoaaMOtt  of  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  and 
tbe  TWMraHf  DUactor  of  tbe  VBZ.  prerenUTe 
law  siifiaieiiisiit  bas  no  room  for  sucb  tecb- 
ntfcal  nlcsflm  m  "probabla  causa"  and  "dne 
praMaa."  Tba  principal  aim  of  tbla  pra- 
vanttva  aattvl^  by  tbe  IMeral  Law  Saf area- 
ownt  artaUlibaMnt  Is  "Internal  sscttrlty," 
Le.  tbe  smralllannt  and  Infiltration  of 
groupa  siwpsrtad  at  betog  tbraats  to  tba 
firtrtl^  regime,  fftonaaily  oooesmad  partially 
wltb  fsRaOag  oat  Oommnnlats  and  "fellow 
tba  fK  baa  now  aaswmed  as  tta 


primary  function,  aooosdlag  to  Its  Dtractor, 
tba  sutTitUaooe  oc  fba  "mjanoa-prone"  and 
"tboaa  wbo  fooaat  tadal  unitat." 
Stated  almpu,  both  tbs  WVIjimI  tha  Joattoa 

OSpttl^BlflOv  AftVB  ftUDSBMt  BfllMtfT  VB^pfiB^ 

sibiUty  for  tpD  foaettoaa  ^Uab  an  InW- 
ently  and  Inevitably  ooaatndloioKy:  th«  ag- 
grasalva  malntananoa  and  advoeiaoy  of  |ha  ax- 
croiaa  of  otvU  rtgbta.  aod  tha  «tltt  nwa  ag- 
■raoilTa  malntamnoa  of  'nnloraal  saeartky." 
Hw  laMar  fii  notion  baa,  aa  deaaooatKatad  by 
reoant  aetloaa  a<  both  thalSI  and  tbe  loa- 
tloa  Oep»rtman^  takan  iba  flnt  prtadty.  Tha 
aotlTa  and  widsapraad  aaa  of  aU  facaa  of 
donactle  poUtloal  aurvtlUaiwa— vrtratuiBlBg, 
siaoteoida  oavaodropplag,  an^alta  survattlanoa 
and  InflltEKtlon  of  suspaot"  nri>in»sa|lanB 
tbe  formation  of  ^Molal  antt-aabvaralTa 
unlta,  and  tha  davalaiHnnt  of  highly  sophla- 
tleated  networks  to  fkolUtata  ax^aaga  of  In- 
fcrmatloii  among  lav  enftaroamant  and  Intel- 
llganoe  agendaa  at  the  looal,  state  and  fed- 
stal  level,  baa  pot  tba  VBI  and  tha  JVatloe 
Oepartaaant  Into  a  new  role.  Tbe  federal  ap- 
paratna  no  longer  operataa  aa  tba  aganoy  oon- 
osmad  wltb  federal  orUnM,  and  reapooafble 
for  aaslsting  local  Jurladletloiia  only  when 
partloolar  aapertbe  la  raqulrad  or  when  the 
loeal  system  hrsairs  down.  Tbe  federal  ap- 
paratoB  la  now  an  active  participant  In  law 
enforoemrat  and  tbe  admlnletratlon  of  Jos- 
tloe  at  the  local  level. 

Mr  azaaqile,  the  parttetOar  proUem  poaed 
by  tbe  stanee  of  the  federal  government  Is 
Illustrated  In  the  Ohleago  eaae.  The  VBI  baa 
laOltratad  the  Illinois  Obmp*at  at  the  Black 
Panther  Farty.  The  VSI  4«uvlded  tbe  tnfor- 
matkm  which  InaUgated  tba  raid.  Tbe  VBH 
provided  the  Informant  who  may  bava  been 
oompUctt  in  the  death  of  Red  Hampton.  Tet 
the  TBI  waa  tbe  eole  Inveatlgattva  arm  rtfled 
on  by  tbe  Juatloe  Department  and  the  fed- 
eral Otand  lory.  Who  now  la  to  brraatlgate  to 
detennlbe  whether  gdvemmettt,  state  or  fed- 
eral, hae  vtolatad  tbe  oMl  righta  of  the  dtl- 
amryf  Tha  federal  govammant^  role  In  elvU 
rights  enforcement  hae  now  become  a  mu- 
seomrelle. 

in.  HOH-jUDKAL  roinsaiisiiT 

Thers  bas  developed  a  wide  range  of  prob- 
lems In  the  so-called  pr*-trlal  stage.  Tbe  area 
of  next  ooaaem  whkdi  warrants  additional 
Inquiry  and  study  is  tbe  criminal  procees  of 
arrest  up  to  the  trial. 

Tha  pteeent  admtnlatratlop  of  the  criminal 
juetice  tyatem  at  tbla  stage  hae  raeulted  in 
what  la  moat  aeaurataly  deeertbad  aa  non- 
judicial punishment,  aa  dlsttnet  tram  tbat 
punlahmant  which  la  Impmnrt  by  an  appro- 
priate Judicial  odk:lal  after  a  due  proosm  ad- 
versary trial. 

At  tbe  outeet.  there  appeaia  to  be  an  ever- 
Increasing  use  or  deployment  of  the  criminal 
eystem  against  blacks,  tbe  poor  and  the  un- 
popular, wlthont  a  proper  Judldoua  balance 
of  aodefeal  Intereet  and  the  Injury  which  wUl 
be  oooaekmed  to  the  Individual  inrolfad  In 
the  criminal  prooeee— whether  he  U  later 
Tlndtcated  or  not. 

We  have  caaee  where  Important  people 
have  become  Involved  In  tbe  nee  of  tbe  crimi- 
nal prooem  and  have  been  vindicated— or  It 
is  expected  that  tbay  will  be  vlndleatad  at 
trial  or  on  appeal.  Angela  Davis.  Boey  New- 
ton. Bobby  Beale,  tbe  New  Tork-ai.  tbe  Chi- 
cago T  and  legions  of  otbars.  Ih  moat  of  the 
caaee  Involving  Important  people  or  Issuee, 
or  both,  adequate  legal  defence  would  not 
bava  been  avadabte  but  fbr  the  standing  of 
tba  people  Involved  or  the  tasuee  raised. 
Tbeva  have  been  periods  of  Incaroeratlon  In 
most  of  thaae  eaasa  for  whleh  vindication 
at  trial  or  later  did  net  attempt  to  oompen- 
sate.  Where  ban  waa  aseurod,  it  was  raised 
again  by  conoemed  people. 

■alleet  for  a  momaat  on  tha  effect  upon 
tha  aveiage  Maek  and  poor  where  the  orlm- 
inal  proeeae  baa  begun  against  him  wltb  an 
arrsat.  Two  days  in  JaU.  and  he  has  loat  bis 
Job.  waaks  later  hia  heoaa  or  i 


tumlablngs,  and  still  latar  bis  wlf^  cddldian 
and  home.  Soelety  aa^  no  prata^aa  at  Auy 
tmftunOo!^.  hui  takaa  apmfqrt  In  tha  groat* 
iiem  of  »  legu  «yrtam  that  haa  vla^oated 
tbe  tnnoeant.  without  any  oonalderattoa  of 
whether  iba  orlmlnal  pneam  should  hava 
bean  precipitated  la  tha  0iat  instenca. 

This  oarslaat  dlangmd,  based  too  fro- 
quantly  on  raoe  or  eodnomlo  statue,  r^leete 
ItaaU  stlU  fuctlMr  dwUig  thto  stage  of  the 
ortnlaal  Mooeaf  ^y  ai^oh  ptvoUoas  4a  anaat 
for  inTsMSpMUm,  pc«^trlal  detention,  mm!  por 
Uof  intenogatloa  aa  ai^iOiwiuitiia  topaUg* 
limeatnanuu  /^^ 

There  an^ear  tedi«  far  too  j 
of  azrast,  and  preeipHattai  of 
prooeea.  In  the  hope  that  before  tba  "end  of 
the  rainbow"  aome  evtdeoae  auflelant  to  oon- 
vlet  will  be  discovered;  and  If  no*,  tbare  la 
alwv*  »  ne<t  time.  Wttneea  tha  "Bnslgan 
Kidnap  Conspiracy,"  and  the  "AlfUio  Oaae" 
InChle^Co. 

With  tble  kind  of  orientation  evldaaoe  la 
davelaped  to  suatain  prior  Jitfgmant,  and 
lees  and  lam  la  tba  proaeoutloa  laallned  to 
rttara  with  the  defense  avldanoa  whiah  might 
eeoirtpate  tba  defendant. 

More  raeaatly  we  have  wltneased  tbe  de- 
votopment  ctf  tba  Orand  Jury  aa  an  arm  of 
the  proaecutlon,  asalatlng  In  tba  proeeou- 
torlal  funotlon  of  Invaatlgatlan.  Blatorloatty, 
the  Orand  Jury  esrved  either  of  two  fune- 
Uona— pursue  Ito  own  Inveallgallnii  or  hear 
tbe  proeeoutcir*s  eaae  developed  by  his  inves- 
tlgatlan  and  decide  wbaCbar  to  Indict  or  not 
indict. 

Slnoe  the  proeecutor  in  his  Investigation 
doee  not  have  subpOMU  power,  efforte  are 
now  made  to  achieve  that  purpoee  by  sub- 
poenaing the  wttneee  to  ^>pear  befbre  the 
Orand  Jury,  where  the  prosecutor  (aided  by 
tbe  ooapttUlon  of  the  eoort)  pursuee  his  in- 
by  the  use  of  the  "grand  Jury 
The  Oiganlaed  OHme  Contrtd  Aet  of 
1970  seeks  to  aaslat  this  process  by  provi- 
sions for  punishment  during  the  life  of  the 
grand-Jtny  whldi  Is  to  be  considered  as  dvll 
and  not  criminal  punishment,  and  hence  to 
Impede  releeee  from  eomnutraent  during  ap- 
peal.  The  blatortc  transactional  witness  im- 
munity haa  been  changed  by  leglslstlTC  en- 
actment to  a  "use  immunity" — ^the  too  fre- 
quent loalng  game  of  whether  you  can  cateb 
the  proeecutor  xislng  "tamted  evidence"  or 
"the  ftults  of  the  poison  tree". 

A  further  aq>ect  of  non-Judldal  pttnlsh- 
ment,  one  which  weighs  most  beavily  on 
blacks  in  particular  and  poor  people  in 
general,  Is  lengthy  pre-trial  detention.  Oc- 
casioned partly  by  logjams  in  the  courts.  It 
bas  been  effectively  promoted  by  the  appli- 
cation of  prevailing  ball  standards — an  In- 
herenUy  discriminatory  prooees  which  de- 
maods  money  aa  the  price  fbr  freedom  from 
people  who  have  no  money. 

Aocueed  pereons  bsTe  been  incarcerated 
as  a  result  of  pre-trial  detention  for  pe- 
riods sa  long  as  two  years,  thus  serving  time 
under  prison  conditions  indistinguishable 
from  thoae  forced  upon  convicted  and  seh- 
tenoed  ofitaMtets. 

A  recent  national  survey  revealed,  in  fact, 
tbat  8a%  of  all  persona  Incarcerated  in  the 
United  States  today  are  awaiting  trial.  The 
note  la  Now  Tock  Otty%  penal  institutions 
a  year  afo  ware  in  institutlanx  housing  not 
prisoners,  but  peraons  who  had 
awalttng  trial  vp  to  two-and-a-half 
years. 

The  iastttuttons  for  pre-trial  detention 
are  marked  by  the  overwhMmlng  propor- 
tion of  young,  black  Imnatea,  many  of  whom 
win  ultimately  be  found  Innooaat.  or  in  the 
altemativa  win  be  aantaneed  to  tlma 
served.  Thua  a  young  black  person  without 
a  Job  or  without  suflolant  funds  for  ban. 
without  paihapa  an  easOy-oheoked  addreaa 
that  would  muca  him  eligible  for  releaae  on 
bis  own  raoognlMnoa.  can  be  Imprlaonad  for 
two  yean,,  or  even  man,  on  a  t^of  whl^ 
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had  he  been  convicted,  might  have  car- 
ried maximum    aentenee  of  sU  months. 

But  time  of  pre-trial  detention  U  not 
tbe  rady  measure  of  tbe  hsrsTiinas  of  t**H 
tana  at  non- Judicial  punishment.  As  p^rtnted 
out  earner,  for  the  man  with  a  marginal 
income  even  a  few  days  of  pre-trial  deten. 
Uon  oan  mean  the  loss  of  his  Job,  loss  of 
pneeemlous,  dUBculty  m  finding  new  employ- 
ment, forced  dependence  on  welfare,  and  ulti- 
mately even  the  break-iq>  of  his  famUy.  Pre- 
trial punishment  by  detention,  in  effect  pun- 
isbee  a  person  for  the  sole  crime  of  poverty 
Perhapa  this  punishment  by  pre-trial  deten- 
tion Is  beet  summed  iq>  in  tbe  woide  of  a 
young  man  recently  releaaed  from  a  New 
Tork  City  JaU: 

"I  waa  busted,  right?  I  was  charged  with 
burglary  and  I  couldnt  pay  ball  so  I  got 
locked  up.  Now,  I'm  sujqMMed  to  be  inno- 
cent tlU  the  trui.  right?  I'm  Innocent  but 
I  don't  have  ball  so  I'm  locked  up. 

"J^ow  seven  months  later  I  pleaded  guilty 
to  posseeslon  of  stolen  property  and  they 
gave  me  time  served.  80  now  that  I'm  guilty 
they  let  me  go.  lent  that  a  bitch?" 

IV.     TRX     nOAL — BBOBT-CCmMO     THX     TEADI- 
nOWAL  PATH  or  THX  COMlCOir  LAW 

At  the  trial  stage,  as  well  aa  before,  the 

reciuTlng  problem  of  the  Jury  arises the 

composition  of  the  grand  Jury  and  the  petit 
Jury.  Much  ot  the  dlscuaalon  of  Jury  com- 
position has  heretofore  centered  on  racial  ex- 
clusion, primarily  the  exclusion  of  blacks  and 
other  mlnorltlea  from  serving  on  Juries  In 
which  their  peers  are  defendants.  However,  a 
new  dimension  to  this  problem  has  ariaen 
today,  growing  out  of  the  present  lu-ban  sit- 
uation in  America.  HlstorleaUy,  the  concept 
of  peers  involved  persona  of  a  common  in- 
terest and  environment,  a  community  and  Its 
life,  from  which  the  defendant  came.  Tet 
today  Jiu'ors  are  being  selected  prlnoy>aUy 
from  outetde  the  Inner  city  ghettoe — and  In- 
deed, In  many  cases  from  outside  the  entire 
core  city — to  sit  In  Judgment  upon  the  Inner 
city  dwellers  they  have  Just  escaped,  and 
whom  they  now  fear  as  a  threat  to  their  sub- 
urban paradise.  Of  neceeslty,  then,  the  Juror 
becomes  not  the  defendant's  sympathetic 
peer,  but  his  hostile  adversary  in  the  fight 
to  contain  the  problems  of  the  inner  olty. 

Increasingly,  trials  today  refiect  the  mount- 
ing preesure  to  relax  procedural  safeguards 
and  due  process  standards  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  load  on  the  criminal  procees  from 
arreet  to  Incarceration.  If  you  look  at  the 
arreet  records,  they're  Increasing:  If  you  look 
at  Inoaiceratlon.  It's  increasing;  and  yet 
there  is  greater  agltotlon  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  with  great  support  from  the 
public  sector,  to  facilitate  this  process. 

Olven  the  reason  fcH*  the  deployment  of 
the  criminal  process  in  thU  area,  that  Is,  pree- 
ervatlon  of  the  general  security.  It  Is  i«m»ii 
wonder,  that  tbe  court  system  Is  viewed  as 
being  faced  with  problems  of  q>eed,  ooet  and 
efficiency.  Whether  the  trial  proceedings  com- 
port with  essential  elements  of  due  prooees 
Is  no  longer  a  significant  consideration.  For 
example,  pies  bargaining  has  heretofore  been 
siispect  due  to  the  potential  Involuntarlnees 
of  the  plea,  where  tbe  proeecutor  over-awes 
the  defendant  with  the  substantial  iiirt>;th/H>d 
that  he  will  receive  severe  punishment.  Here, 
however,  where  the  defendant  pleads  guilty 
seeking  release  from  long  incarceration  as  a 
result  of  high  ball  and  preventative  deten- 
tion, the  Involiintarlness  of  the  plea  Is  even 
mere  ^>parent. 

The  raising  of  prs-trlal  mottona  in  objec- 
tion to  evidence  obtained  In  vlolatton  of  the 
ban  agalnat  sMf-inorimlnatlon  and  unlawful 
search  and  salsure,  have  bean  oharaotarlaad 
by  thoee  charged  with  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice  as  "procedural  nloetlee,'' 
which  Inhibit  the  Judge  from  his  "nsssn 
tiai  function"  of  determining  guut  or  inno- 
cence. Uoreover,  such  procedural  nloecioa  Im- 
poee  unwarranted  ooata— due  prnosaa  haa  ba- 
oome  too  expenalva.  Whether  evldenoe  has 
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been  onlawfuny  obtained  Is  no  longer  a  due 
process  problem,  but  merdy  a  coat  factor 
in  the  overaU  coat  and  q>eed  analysis. 

^Medy  trial  no  longer  mnenri  that  it  meant 
to  tbe  tramers.  Today  It  means  expedleney 
and  ecoxiomy.  The  leeauiilin  of  expedleney 
and  efldency  haa  led  to  qieed  and  a  desbw 
to  short-dreult  the  criminal  prnnaa  If  you 
follow  that  Una.  yon  could  end  op  extermi- 
nating eome  people  you  dlaUka.  Whan  you 
end  up,  it's  the  pheapeet  thing  to  do. 

Tbe  state  of  the  training  and  Interest  of 
the  general  bar  In  tbe  field  of  criminal  law, 
referred  to  earlier,  bas  produced  what  Dean 
Pound  predicted: 

"If  advocatee,  proaecutots.  and  Judgee  aia 
not  well  trained  in  tbe  Uw  they  take  part 
in  administering,  a  general  InaBclency  la 
the  work  of  the  oourto  in  criminal  eaae  may 
weu  turn  us  from  the  traditional  Judicial 
path  of  the  common  law  into  tbe  administra- 
tive path." 

The  persistent  assault  upon  the  funda- 
mental guaranteee  ln4>llclt  in  "due  procam" 
now  threatens  tbe  concept  Itself.  Numerous 
Inddente  of  assaulte  upon  areas  embraced 
within  the  due  process  citadel  of  a  free  eodoty 
could  be  cited.  Tbe  eroelon  of  tbe  MaUorp- 
MeNabb  rule  and  the  Jftranedo-JEseobedo 
rule;  the  suspension  of  basic  search  and 
seizure  requlremente,  highlighted  by  the  "no- 
knock  law  and  the  ability  to  electronlcaUy 
eaveedrop  without  prior  Judicial  authorlaa- 
tion:  tbe  time  limitations  Impoeed  upon  tbe 
applleabUlty  of  the  "fnut  of  the  polauious 
tree  doctrine:"  tbe  denial  of  an  adversary 
type  proceeding  to  determine  whether  a  con- 
viction was  based  upon  imlawfully-eelxed 
evidence:  the  narrowing  of  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment right  of  confrontation,  such  tbat  hear- 
say Is  admissible:  the  finding  that  vigorous 
assertion  by  a  defendant  of  constitutional 
righto  during  a  trial  may  amount  to  waiver  of 
the  right  to  be  preeent  at  trial,  and  thus  the 
defendant  may  be  tried  In  abetentla. 

Attacks  upon  theee  guaranteee  are  styled, 
euphemistically,  "attacks  upon  the  Warren 
Court."  or  roUlng  back  tbe  overooncem  of 
tbe  Warren  Court  for  the  offender. 

Tbe  assault  became  more  fortrlght  during 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Am^«^^^^^  ^ai  in 
New  York  and  London.  It  has  become  eryatal 
clear  now  tbat  there  Is  an  accepted  govern- 
mental policy  in  this  ooimtiy  and  in  Kngta^d 
to  constrict  the  due  prooees  guaranteee  in- 
herent In  the  concept  of  "due  prooees."  Oould 
this  development  have  achieved  the  ««»y-ti^n 
of  the  Chief  Justloe  and  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  high  Judicial 
officials  of  Sngland,  but  for  the  fact  that 
thwe  ta  a  beUef  that  Anglo-American  pro- 
tection of  the  criminal  law  Inherent  in  Due 
Process  should  not  limit  the  government  in 
Ite  dealings  with  blacks  in  tbe  United  fftetaw 
or  in  England?  ««-•-■ 

V.  JUDICIAL  WHUattrwwr 

Judicial  punishment— the  predominant 
form  being  Incaroeratlon  in  Inatltuttons 
traglcaUy  mlanamed  "houaea  of  OQcreetlon"— 
is  an  Issue  long-critldaed  but  never  acted 
upon.  There  has  been  virtiiaUy  unanlmoua 
agreement  by  Inmatee,  guards,  prlaon  admin- 
istrators, social  sdentlata.  Judgee.  and  at- 
torneys alike  that  our  prlaons  are  brutal  In- 
sututlona  which  destroy— rather  ti^n  i«. 
habUltate— human  beings.  Tet  pcteon  poUdee 
and  condltlona  have  undergone  little  diance 
since  the  fiadgUng  Amsrlean  Prison 
atlon  declared  In  1870: 

"Reformation,  not  vlndictlva  suffartng. 
ahoiild  be  the  puipoaa  of  penal  treat- 
ment." 

We  condemn  man  and  wouMn  to  tbeae 
Inhtiman  oondltlona.  then  turn  our  »«^^^« 
oomplettfy  on  them.  Vor  all  praetteal  por- 
poaee  a  man  Imprlaoned  in  our  aoelety  te  a 
man  forgotten,  a  man  who  Indeed  has  oeaaed 
to  exist.  The  words  of  Oeorge  Bamaid  Shaw 
In  1M6  ring  truer  than  ever  bft  aw»«i,j»  f^ 
1970: 

"Imprteonnsnt  aa  M 


soon 


I  crime  than  any  of  thoaa  committed  by 
ite  vletlme:  for  no  singte  criminal  «y»>  be  aa 
powerful  for  evil,  or  aa  unrsatratned  In  tta 


Tha  general  eodety^  wlllfnl 

the  human  aoflerlng  gensrated  by ^ 

ment,  not  only  to  thoee  behind  bars  but 
their  famines,  is  aU  the  more  callooa.  If  per- 
hapa more  undecatandable.  becai»e  t»M?gT 
rotting  away  In  prison  an  <n^iw  nn  ■tV'nattiy 
the  poor,  the  oppteseed.  the  racial  »Tyl 
ethnic  mlnoritlee  of  our  Nation,  and  poUtl- 
caUy  powertaaa.  Doubly  condemned,  doubly 
oppreased.  doubly  victlmlaed  are  the  vast 
proportlan  of  prleoners  who  are  biadt  or  of 
other  minority  eonmiunttiea.  Their  condi- 
tion, if  bad  before  they  entered  prleon.  if 
woree  while  in  prison,  is  hopelees  when,  and 
if.  they  are  ultlmatdy  vomited  ba^  out  to 
try  to  survive  In  their  communities. 

In  the  Jails  of  our  laigset  dtlea.  as  many 
aa  00%  of  thoee  incarcerated  are  Hack. 
Puerto  Blcan.  Mexican-AnMrican.  and  acroaa 
the  natton  prlaon  populatlona  contain  simi- 
larly dijproporUonate  concentrations  of  the 
economically  and  socially  oppreased  peoplee, 
both  black  and  white. 

We  have  reached  the  point  of  dhninhblng 
retuma  ae  far  as  the  Imprleoninent  of  black 
people  is  oonosmed.  In  the  streete,  young 
men  talk  about  prlaon  as  "no  Mg  deal:"  eome 
wear  it  like  a  badge  of  honor.  And  fOr  thoee 
sentenced  to  longer  terms  In  such  condltlona 
of  degradatian.  the  risk  of  quick  death  tn 
an  eecape  attempt  Is  becoming  more  desir- 
able than  the  How  death  that  eadi  day  In 
prlaon  iMdda. 

Aa  tragic  aa  tba  knUng  of  the  CaUfomla 
Judge  at  San  Bafael  waa.  It  abouM  not  have 
Buiprlaed  or  even  showed  thoae  **»«"«»y  wttb 
prlaon  life  and  conditions.  It  waa  a  foreaee- 
able,  even  Inevitable,  ooneequenoe  of  the 
fateful  path  we  have  too  long  pursued. 

There  had  begun  to  emerge  dedalonal  law 
affording  to  prlaon  1"matte  aome  mwsuie  of 
decency  and  dvlUty  during  tbatr  Inoaroaia- 
Uon.  Three  areaa  are  involved:  inattess  re- 
lating  to   the   prlscmar'k   Inearoeratian   or 

oonvletlon:  olbsr  matteia  of  , 

cem  to  tbe  prlaoncr  and  hla  temOy; 
internal  management  of  the 

But  prlaan  ofldala  have'  smmasriillj 
soUdted  the  aid  of  reaponalbte  «*i— «— «f  of 
the  community  to  leietae  any  developtng 
trend  for  Judicial  aupss  vision  over  prlBon 
management.  They  bava  attacked  tbe  axlat- 
enoe  of  any  coiwept  of  "pileuuer^  xtghts." 
that  the  pmpuaes  of  punlabiBant  ara  antt- 
tbettoal  to  a  notion  of  baale  civil  righte  of 
prlaon  tnmatsa. 

Now  that  there  la  atm  no  evMsnoe  ttiaft 
thoee  on  tbe  outalde  of  the  prlaon  waUa  are 
committed  to  anything  but  pobtte 
pialnte  about  the  atato  of  penal 
inmatee  have  :iegun  to  take  upon ' 
the  inltutlve  to  altar  their  anvhuuinent— by 
whatever  means  neoeasary.  Tba  time  of 
spontanaoQs  Inmate  rtote  la  being  anpplanted 
by  a  genuine  polttlaal  nwvemant  wittdn  tba 
prlaona.  Aa  Oeosge  JaAaon.  tba  lamarkable 
author  ot  Soladad  Brother,  has  witttHi. 

"Tltey  eooM  la  gooaa-atepplng.  hot  they 
mardt  out  asailim  Mack  banta." 

And  why  not?  We  owlaMe  tta  waDa  bava 
refuaed  to  reeognlas  thoae  within.  ShouM 
they  reeognlas  and  rely  on  thaea  of  ua  oat- 
side? 

ZMTO 

at 

Rae  man  miat  be  even  visllant  to  remain 

I  hope  ttat  ttffOQgb  thlB  brlet  dls- 

euaslon.  I  bava  auM**ted  to  you  areaa  la 

whleh  you  will  haowia  men  vooal  and  ar- 

bar. 

An  aotamlaatlon  of  ttM  Attomsy  Oaaaral'b 
Annual  Bapuite  ower  tba       ~  ' 
of  raeenttyi 
at  bofth  tta 

olaaily  ttaka 


am 
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th*  iattat  eummualty  baa  bean  Mid  la  boaQy 
■t  wk  m  "think  taaka."  In  tew  a^ools.  In 
tba  halla  of  tbe  aavand  lafMatona,  ateta 
and  nattooal.  In  tba  aiauutlTa  bnndi.  and 
In  tba  Jndleba  tanneb.  to  affaet  major 
tn  tba  admlnlatratlon  of  Jnatloa  In 


llila  aetlflly  t>  euiiautty  baing  canlad  on 
under  the  banner  ~of  tba  paopla."  "by  the 
people,  and  ~for  the  peofde"  but  men  ac- 
cuimtely — It  baa  been  "to  tbc  people." 

Ifnch  of  what  I  have  oommentad  upon  la 
not  the  naeareb  and  study  product  at  my 
own  Individual  acttrtty.  rot  that  which  might 
be  coostructlTa  to  you  and  othen.  I  am  in- 
deed giateful  to  not  only  the  Commlaalon 
atafl.  but  to  tba  many  people  around  the 
country  who  have  bean  of  luTaluable  aaalst- 
anee.  Without  algnlng  to  blm  any  of  the 
burdKi  which  I  may  have  to  bear  aa  a  leeult 
of  this  dlaeuaalon,  I  would  like  to  personally 
thank  tba  Deputy  Staff  Dlreetar.  Bay  Baxter, 
and  the  others  for  their  aaalstanoe. 

I  wish  also  to  e^ueas  my  gratitude  to  Dean 
Paul  and  the  Vteulty  at  tba  Bntgen  Law 
Sehoid  for  my  aaaodatlcm  with  them  during 
the  past  aoartamlc  year  as  a  visiting  pratas- 
aor.  I  look  fbrward  to  the  ensuing  year  when 
I  may  abare  more  ekaaiy  aome  of  theae  pcob- 
lems  with  Dean  Paul  loner  and  my  faculty 
aaaociatfa  at  Howard.  I  hope  through  my 
coUeaguea  at  Butgen  and  at  Howard  that  a 
seminar  can  continue  to  probe  some  of  theee 
qoeatlona  In  tbeae  two  Uw  schools. 

It  la  my  further  hope  that  through  your 
Intereat  and  the  Interest  of  others  further 
atudy  of  thaae  araaa  wlU  be  insured. 

In  conclusion — It  Is  again  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  rsaponse  of  this  convention  wUl  be: 
"We  Shall  Be; 


CRIME  OH  OUR  STUEETS— 
A  TIME  TO  ACT 

Mr.  McIMTTRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
ttae  most  emcijU  of  my  concmis  since  I 
came  to  tbe  Senate  is  the  safety  of  our 
dtiaens  on  the  streets  of  America's  urban 
communities.  Daily  news  stories  eon- 
ttnue,  howerer.  to  tell  of  the  ravages  tn- 
creasincly  perpetrated  on  innocent 
Americans. 

This  imiblem  is  most  publicised  for  our 
Natloo's  CapitaL  And  it  is  rightly  so. 
Here  in  the  seat  of  our  Oovemment,  our 
dtiaens,  Oovmiment  ofllclals,  and  visit- 
ing tourists  are  fearful  and  frustrated. 
They  do  not  feel  safe  on  the  busiest 
thoroughfares.  I  have  been  disturbed 
about  this  for  srane  time.  And  I  am  even 
more  distuibed  by  recent  toends. 

Despite  the  passage  of  some  extremely 
tough  legislation  over  the  past  3  years, 
the  problem  has  gotten  worse.  I  have 
always  supported  the  toughest  constltu- 
tiooal  IfgislaHnn  possible  for  a  solution 
to  this  problem.  And  I  had  high  hopes 
for  some  progress.  Yet  crime  statisdcs 
and  the  dally  heartaches  of  those  ac- 
eosted  shows  that  more  is  needed.  More 
than  being  frustrated  about  this  dtua- 
tkn.  I  am  angry.  And  this  anger  has 

My  anser  Is  accentuated  by  the  faot 
that  even  near  the  highly  protected 
biiiUllngi  of  tbe  Capitol,  we  luive  seen 
bombings  and  we  have  seen  one  of  our 
eolleagttw  attarted  in  a  nearby  apart* 
ment  buUdiag.  One  of  my  employees  was 
assaulted  last  week — at  noontime  no 
iPM  rtgM  on  tbe  Ci^rttol  Grounds.  A 
seeretavy  IB  another  offlee  was  recently 
robbed  mt  her  desk  in  the  finate  Offlet 
Building  ttMlf. 


y 


Tfli.  I  am  angry,  rar  I  know  that  If 
we  are  sidtijected  to  fear  and  brutality  in 
this  wen-protected  atmosphere,  what  of 
the  millions  of  citlaens  whose  dally  lives 
are  ravished  by  crimer  They  have  no  pro- 
tection. For  tlMm.  fear  knows  no  bounds. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  move  faster. 
We  must  take  every  possible  step  to  coun- 
ter this  q»eadlng  cancer.  We  must,  in 
short,  declare  a  total  war  on  crime.  And 
we  must  never  deeacalate  these  efforts  or 
be  mcdllfled  by  temporary  lulls  in  crimi- 
nal activity,  nils  must  be  a  quest  for 
total  victory.  Our  police  must  be  better 
trained  and  better  paid.  We  must  bring 
to  bear  our  tremendous  technological 
discoveries  on  those  who  would  flaunt 
the  rights  of  peace-loving  citizens.  And 
we  must  undertake  a  tragically  overdue 
reform  of  our  courts  and  prison  systems. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  this  sense  of  urgency  is  now  fast 
spreading  to  those  outside  of  our  urban 
areas.  And  it  is  their  problem,  too.  Edi- 
torials published  recently  In  my  State 
have  reflected  my  growing  concern  and 
anger. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  one  such  edi- 
torial, from  the  Hampton,  N.H.,  Union, 
be  printed  in  the  Ricokd.  It  makes  clear, 
I  think,  that  this  Is  one  war  that  the 
American  public  will  support 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou), 
as  follows: 

(Ftom  the  Hampton.  NJH.  Union.  July  21. 
1B711 

Hogate's  Is  one  of  the  famous  restaurants 
In  Waahlngton.  It  Is  on  liCalne  Avenue  which 
runs  along  the  PoKmiac  River  ]uat  a  few 
blocks  from  the  White  House  and  the  Oi4;>ltol. 

On  a  recent  evening  a  couple  married  only 
two  years  and  in  their  twenties  finished 
dinner  and  left  the  restaurant  for  its  parking 
lot  to  nde  home  in  thetr  car. 

Only  a  few  pacee  from  the  door  they  were 
acooated  by  two  men  one  of  whom  put  a  gun 
to  the  couple.  Tbe  young  man  and  bis  wife 
were  forced  Into  their  auto  and  forced  to 
drive  a  short  distance  to  an  alley.  Ihere  the 
young  wife  was  brutally  raped  repeatedly, 
and  murdered.  The  young  husband  had  been 
bound  and  forced  to  wltneas  this  heinous 
crime. 

A  few  evenings  later  a  Naval  Commander 
took  his  wife  and  cblldien  to  see  the  fire- 
works on  tbe  Washington  Monument 
grounds.  Kn  route  home  In  their  station  wag- 
on, the  Ciommander  was  needleasly  har- 
aaMd  by  a  tafi-gatlng  Tahlcle  carrying  sar- 
eral  persons,  including  one  female.  As  the 
Commander's  wagon  N>P>'o*ched  a  trafllc 
Ught  tbe  other  vMilole  sped  around  It  and 
drew  up  rtiazply  In  front  of  It.  Hie  Com- 
mander got  out  of  his  car  to  inotest  tbe  ac- 
tions of  these  devils  and  was  immedlatrty 
pounced  upon.  His  16  year  old  son  ran  to 
the  rescue  whereupon  one  of  tbe  hoodlums 
drew  a  pistol  and  killed  tbe  Oommandar  and 
bis  boy  In  cold  blood. 

On  another  recent  evening  two  newspaper 
raporteiB  Imocltad  at  tbe  door  of  one  Warren 
Burger,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  tbe  United  Statea  of  Amerloa.  Tbe  Chief 
Juatloe  opened  the  door  oautlously  with 
pistol  in  band,  not  knowing  what  might  be 
lurking  on  his  steps.  As  awful  as  are  tbe 
foregoing  facta,  they  relate  the  times  aa  they 
era  In  the  dty  which  la  the  home  of  our 
fSdaral  government. 

Tou  oant  tall  us  such  a  condition  is  neoes- 
aary  if  tbe  people  who  run  that  govern- 
ment— all  of  them — were  all  doing  their  Job. 
And  If  the  leaders  of  government  were  truly 
tnarshaJHng  tba  daoent  eitlaaaa  of  tbe  tend 


to  do  away  wtth  parmlsslvaneai  and  tolar- 
anoe  of  wrong  and  lanlanoa  of  punlabmant. 

Samuel  LaUwwlta  waa  a  tough  Mew  York 
Judge  for  aoma  thirty  yaara.  He  protected 
tbe  Innooent  bat  meted  out  severe  punish- 
ment to  the  aeum  guUty  of  crimes  agalnat 
public  safety  and  pubUe  order. 

Tbe  other  nlgbt  retired  Judge  Lelbowita 
waa  on  the  Dave  Buaaklnd  ahow.  He  called 
tor  a  return  to  reelect  for  parents,  and  to 
fear  of  Ood,  and  to  effeotlve  punlahment  of 
the  guilty. 

It's  too  bad  New  Twk  cant  return  the 
Judge  to  tbe  bench.  It's  too  bad  the  City  of 
Washington  and  tbe  60  states  don't  have 
many  Judges  like  Lelbowtta. 


THE  CRISIS  m  ACADEMIC 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  grow- 
ing but  little  noted  crisis  is  at  the  heart  of 
American  higher  education.  The  crisis 
was  created  in  Washington  and  It  can 
only  be  ended  in  Washington.  Its  resolu- 
tion requires  a  hard  look  at  Federal 
policy  toward  the  funding  of  academic 
science.  Such  a  policy  has  never  before 
been  clearly  formulated.  The  national 
defense,  Sputnik,  the  burgeoning  student 
population,  and  mounting  social  ills 
spurred  the  growth  of  federally  spon- 
sored science  research  in  our  colleges 
and  universities.  What  ultimately 
emerged  was  the  product  of  a  hodge- 
podge of  responses  to  short  term  pres- 
sures. But  as  long  as  the  total  input  of 
Federal  funds  increased  annually  at  a 
healthy  rate,  the  policies  under  which 
the  money  was  disbursed  were  seldom 
re-examined. 

Of  course,  there  were  a  few  doubters 
even  in  the  early  stages.  Years  ago,  some 
questioned  whether  it  was  wise  to  use 
the  then  sacrosanct  umbrella  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget  as  a  cover 
for  research  vital  to  the  national  Interest, 
but  not  to  the  national  defense.  The  re- 
ply was  that  it  was  easier  to  use  the  de- 
fense budget  than  to  try  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  crucial  role  of  scientific 
reeearch.  Hence,  much  research  in  the 
sciences — pl^rsical,  social,  and  biologi- 
cal— research  which  was  germane  and 
vital  to  the  longrun  interests  of  society 
ofMxt  from  the  matter  of  national  secu- 
rity— came  to  be  hidden  behind  the  de- 
fense shield.  The  public  in  turn  remained 
Ignorant  of  the  real  substantive  value  of 
such  research. 

At  the  same  time,  a  few  voices  ques- 
tioned whether  it  was  wise  to  subsidize 
higher  education  covertly  through  Fed- 
eral research  grants  and  contracts. 
Again,  we  were  told  that  the  indirect 
route  was  easier  than  persuading  the 
public  to  favor  direct  public  support  for 
colleges  and  universities.  And  sigain  the 
warning  voices  were  drowned  in  a  flood 
of  Federal  research  dollars. 

From  1960  through  1967,  Federal  funds 
for  research  and  development  at  univer- 
sities and  colleges  grew  from  $458.6  mil- 
lion to  $1.46  billion,  an  average  growth 
rate  of  $140  million  per  year.  This  sub- 
stantial, sustained,  and  fairly  constant 
rate  of  growth  had  three  basic  effects. 
FLrst.  it  produced  a  set  of  expectation 
on  the  basis  of  which  longterm .  plans 
and  cm^ital  investments  were  made. 
Careers  were  committed  to  programs  and 
millions  of  dollars  were  put  into  expen- 
sive research  equipment  like  cyclotrons 
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and  Unear  accelerators.  Second,  the 
growth  in  Federal  research  funds  made 
it  posdble  for  a  burgeoning  student  pop- 
ulation to  be  accommodated  by  a  com- 
parable  growth  in  faculty  and  q>ace  in 
higher  education.  Finally,  the  growth  in 
research  support  produced  an  enormous 
increase  in  our  body  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  technology.  Whole  fields  of 
inquiry,  such  as  plasma  physics,  came 
to  maturity;  and  the  interactions  be- 
tween theoreticians  and  experimenters 
led  to  a  dynamic,  vibrant,  and  productive 
scientific  commtmlty. 

But  as  the  economy  plunged  Into  reces- 
sion. Federal  suiwort  for  academic  re- 
search was  hard  hit.  In  1969,  Federal 
support  grew  by  only  $36  million,  as 
against  the  average  of  $140  million  per 
year  from  1960-68.  The  most  severe  shock 
occurred  in  1970,  when  there  was  not  only 
inadequate  growth,  but  an  tu:tual  reduc- 
tion of  support  to  the  tune  of  $62  mil- 
lion. While  1971  saw  an  increase  of  $107 
million,  the  average  increase  across  1970 
and  1971  was  only  one-fifth  as  much. 
These  crippling  reductions  in  the  growth 
of  Federal  aid  for  academic  research, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  impact  of 
inflation,  have  generated  a  substantial 
gap  between  where  we  are  and  where  we 
were  going,  according  to  even  the  con- 
servative estimate  of  Lee  DuBridge,  the 
President's  former  science  adviser.  Dr. 
DuBridge  has  proposed  that  the  funding 
level  of  1968 — $1.5  billion— be  taken  as  a 
base  and  that  growth  should  be  at  a  cur- 
rent dollar  rate  of  6  percent  per  year, 
yielding  a  growth  rate  in  real  dollars  of 
1  percent  per  year.  Others  have  suggested 
that  the  minimum  rate  should  be  twice 
that.  However,  even  by  DuBridge's  cri- 
teria, we  now  have  a  $250  million  fundixig 
gap. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  chang- 
ing state  of  the  econcMny  had  to  have 
some  impact  on.  Federal  support  for  aca- 
demic science.  That  is  not  the  issue.  What 
is  at  issue  Is  the  extent  of  the  reduc- 
tion and  the  w«iy  in  which  it  was  man- 
aged. In  the  pattern  of  management 
alone,  there  is  a  stunning  indictment  of 
the  basic  flaws  in  Federal  policy  toward 
academic  research. 

MAMAOUIZMT  WITHOUT  POUCT 

The  number  of  total  cutbacks  in  sup- 
port do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The 
manner  in  which  the  cutbacks  were  im- 
posed has  compounded  the  damage  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  aggregate  figures  to 
describe.  An  examination  of  some  actual 
cases  reveals  the  full  extent  of  the  dis- 
aster. Examine  Just  three:  first,  the  very 
specific  case,  the  termination  of  a  pilot 
project  in  arthritis  control;  second,  the 
pattern  of  practices  in  a  particular 
agency,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

THX  ASTRaXTXS  OONTBOL  PBOJSCT  AT  TH> 

tnavaaatrr  or  locHiaAir 
m  1969,  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
awarded  a  major  contract  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  for  a  project  in  arthritis 
control.  Tlie  contract  was  for  $100,000 
per  year,  and  although  the  oontraot  was 
In  keeping  with  the  Federal  practice  of 
contracting  on  a  year  by  year  basis,  there 
was  a  clear  understanding  that  the  grant 
would  run  for  5  yean  if  performance 
was  satisfactory.  TUi  award  had  been 
made  after  a  very  hard  oompetittom 


among  some  of  the  finest  acboole  In  tbe 
country.  It  was  generally  agreed  by  thoae 
Judging  tbe  competition  that  the  Mich- 
igan propoeal  was  of  truly  extraordinary 
quality. 

Indeed,  even  the  ptUx  planning  had 
been  very  thorough.  As  a  result,  the 
money,  which  became  available  on  July 
1, 1969.  was  already  working  to  treat  pa- 
tients by  September  1.  But  that  ^01.  the 
director  of  the  program.  Dr.  Ivan  Duff, 
read  one  morning  in  the  new^aper  tha^ 
8  out  of  11  chronic  disease  programs  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  were  to  be 
eliminated.  Listed  among  those  to  be 
discontinued  was  arthritis  control.  Iliis 
was  the  very  first  word  that  he  had  that 
there  was  any  problem  with  the  future  of 
the  Michigan  program.  What  fcdlowed 
was  a  Itmg  and  frustrating  series  of  at- 
empts  to  reverse  the  Government's  de- 
cision. Senator  Haht  and  Senator  Yar- 
borough  and  Senator  Magitusok  were 
very  active  in  the  fight  to  keq>  the  pro- 
gram alive. 

Various  rationales  were  offered  for  its 
termination.  At  first,  it  was  argued  that 
the  anti-arthritis  effort  had  to  be  dis- 
continued due  to  an  administrative  re- 
organization. In  that  reorganization,  the 
program  had  been  assigned  to  the  Re- 
gional Health  Service,  and  unfortunately 
there  was  no  budget  for  it  in  that  depart- 
ment. The  argument  that  funding  should 
also  have  been  reassigned  was  to  no  avalL 
Other  rationales  were  offered  as  well,  the 
final  one  being  that  the  legislative  lan- 
guage did  not  authorize  the  specific 
Michigan  program.  The  arguments  that 
proponents  of  the  program  had  twice 
testified  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees and  that  on  the  basis  of  Congres- 
sional legislation  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice had  in  fact  awarded  the  contract  aiiwi 
proved  futile.  The  program  was  discon- 
tinued. 

Interestingly,  at  no  point  was  any 
argument  offered  to  the  effect  that  the 
program  was  not  property  run  or  that  it 
was  less  deserving  of  support  than  others 
funded  by  the  Federal  Govemmoit  at 
that  time.  Such  behavior  aa.  the  part  of 
the  Government  deters  the  best  research 
people  tnxBD.  participating  in  federally 
sponsored  programs. 

CUTBACKS  IN  THX  ATOMIC  XHZaGT  COlUCiaSION 

nxvmoiT  or  — "^■'tt 

At  l8ist  report,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  was  completely  terminating 
136  research  contracts  totaling  $7.5  mil- 
lion. It  is  interesting  to  note  the  two 
main  rationales  offered  to  support  these 
terminations.  First,  the  ABC  argued  that 
it  was  reexamining  projects  to  see  if  they 
were  truly  within  Its  mlaaion.  TtaX  such 
examinations  should  have  been  made  be- 
fore the  contracts  were  awarded  and 
huge  investments  of  time,  professional 
effort,  and  money  were  made  seems  not 
to  have  been  a  consideration. 

The  other  basic  rationale  offered  was 
that  some  projects  were  terminated  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  other  agefnclas 
should  pick  thttn  up.  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  In  parttoUIar,  was  an 
often  mentioned  source  of  funds  for  proj- 
ects discontinued  by  the  ABC.  However. 
even  if  the  full  Presidential  request  for 
NSP  projects  Is  authortasd  and  appro- 
prlated.  that  foundation  wlU  not  be  able 


to  pick  xxp  more  than  half  at  the  funding 
of  projects  droi^ied  by  the  AEC.  These 
projects  must  coav>ete  not  only  with 
each  other,  but  with  programs  and  grant 
proposals  formerly  under  the  defense 
budget,  as  wdl  as  with  tbe  normal  set  at 
applications  to  NBP.  Here  again,  the 
personnel  involved  can  make  littie  or 
no  inf  eresux  about  tbe  likelihood  of  their 
im>Ject  being  picked  up  by  aimttwr 
agency  simply  on  the  baste  of  its  qoaUty. 
The  quality  and  Ukely  success  of  a  proj- 
ect are  no  longer  the  relevant  criteria. 
Instead,  the  criteria  seems  to  be  whether 
some  agency  someirtiere  can  sqneeK  the 
project  into  both  its  mlssian  and  its 
budget.  Mission  and  budget  are  obvi- 
ously appropitlate  standards — at  the 
point  of  soliciting  proposals  and  award- 
ing initial  contracts.  However,  to  apply 
them  after  projects  are  underway  is  to 
demoralize  the  personnel  involved  ami 
to  throw  away  the  gains  their  research 
could  have  attained. 

THS   MAMAOUUlfT    OF    THE    KXDUCTIOir    W   THS 
SUDGKT     OF     THX     NATIOKAI.     msiil'LTSa     OT 


Perhaps  the  clearest  picture  of  the 
havoc  wrought  by  current  practices  In 
the  management  of  research  fund  reduc- 
tions is  to  be  found  in  a  study  of  that 
process  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  In  1970,  the  NIH  ted  its  funding 
reduced  by  an  average  of  30  percent. 
While  that  is  ia  Itsdf  a  distuiWngly  large 
reducticn,  the  way  it  was  distributed 
multiplied  the  damage. 

The  National  Institute  of  General  and 
Medical  Sciences — the  major  source  of 

funding  for  basic  research  in  this  area 

had  its  money  for  new  research  and  re- 
newals cut  in  half.  It  is  difBcuIt  to  con- 
ceive of  a  sound  management  procedure 
which  would  warrant  a  cut  of  such  mag- 
nitude. In  basic  research,  this  is  particu- 
larly unwise.  Basic  research  is  like  capi- 
tal growth — any  short-term  reduction 
has  very  high  costs  over  the  long  run. 
The  effect  of  the  dedskm  to  cut  general 
and  medical  services  50  percent  has  been 
to  traumatlK  the  research  conununity^ 
and  to  deny  tbe  ooontiy.  for  some  time 
to  come,  knowledge  and  competence  to 
protect  health  which  were  w^  within 
sdoitiflc  grasp. 

While  basic  research  funding  by  NIH 
was  traumatically  reduced,  funding  for 
new  research  virtually  disappeared  tn 
certain  areas.  In  1964,  NIH  funded  mote 
than  90  percent  of  tbe  proposals  which 
had  been  aiH>roved  by  its  study  sectioiK. 
In  1970,  the  comparable  funding  rate  fox- 
new  resefutjh  dropped  to  50  pexe»it— a 
startling  reduction  In  tenns  of  siae  and 
tbe  area  in  which  it  was  made.  New 
projects  are  tbe  lif  eblood  of  a  vibrant 
scientific  community.  GkA  ideas  aie  *»»*i- 
lM9ted.  and  new  breaktbronglw  guide 
wfXk  ongoing  research.  Ag^n.  tfao  prob- 
lem was  further  compounded  by  tbe  way 
this  dlq>roportlonate  share  of  tbe  leduc- 
tkm  was  distributed.  Agabi.  genwal  and 
medk;al  scluwes  absorbed  a  major  por- 
tion of  tbe  reduction  In  soppott  fer  new 
projeots.  m  this  area  only  19  pneent  of 
tbe  proposals  approved  by  tbe  stady 
committees  could  be  fundsd.  Tlaa^  tim 
Nation  Is  virtually  guaranteed  a  major 
gap  In  this  flekl  of  basic  researcb  T 
tolOyMiilaMMQ. 
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lliere  has  been  more  thtta  simply  mls- 
managemoit  In  tbe  reduction  of  funds 
for  research.  There  has  been  a  con- 
ttnuatian  of  the  misdirectian  of  atten- 
tion and  the  dissimulation  to  irtiioh  the 
piibUc  has  alrcAdy  been  subjected  for  too 
long.  A  standard  practice  for  obscuring 
the  reduction  in  fuiuling  for  basle  re- 
search has  been  to  relabel  what  was 
previously  applied  research  and  call  it 
basic  research.  As  a  result,  Senator 
BCansfleld's  attempt  to  confine  defoise 
budget  supp(»t  to  militarily  relerant  re- 
secuch  Is  being  undercut.  It  is  none  other 
than  the  Secretary  of  Defense  who 
decides  military  relevance,  and  he  need 
only  decide  that  on  the  basis  of  "po- 
tential" relevance.  The  games  this  per- 
mits the  Oovemment  to  play  are  both 
dangerous  and  self-defeating.  The  sen- 
sible alternative  is  to  educate  the  public 
to  the  society's  need  for  research  sup- 
port independent  of  our  defense  needs — 
and  to  support  such  research  at  the 
Federal  level.  The  present  tactic  is  a 
reversion  to  "faking"  out  the  public  for 
its  own  good.  We  have  had  far  too 
much  of  that. 

In  1971,  the  public  is  being  misled  in- 
to believing  that  there  is  significant  real 
growth  in  funding  for  research.  The  case 
Is  too  frequently  made  by  pointing  to 
the  reomt  growth  in  the  budget  of  tbe 
National  Science  Foundation.  However, 
that  is  more  illusory  than  real.  The 
growth  in  that  budget  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient even  to  offset  the  reduction  in  tbe 
research  efforts  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The 
fact  is  that  tbe  growth  in  research  is 
practically  zero,  as  present  growth  rates 
in  fundlzxg  buely  ke^  abreast  of  in- 
flation. The  public  deserves  to  know  this 
and  to  know  that  such  a  growth  rate  is 
a  disservice  to  themselves  and  to  their 
children. 

OONCLITSIOIf 

The  picture  which  emerges  frton  a 
study  of  Federal  funding  practices  for 
academic  research  is  not  a  happy  one. 
Drastic,  arbitrary,  and  {4)parently 
panicked  decisions  have  been  made,  for 
example,  in  the  general  fimding  level  for 
1970.  The  distribution  of  reductions  has 
borne  little  relationship  to  the  quality, 
essoitlallty,  or  long-term  promise  of  the 
projects  in  questioii.  Indeed  no  such 
criteria  have  been  applied. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  scientific 
research  in  colleges  and  universities 
treated  in  a  manner  truly  unworthy  of 
the  contribution  which  research  has 
made  to  our  society.  The  next  few  years 
must  see  a  complete  change — ^to  a  policy 
of  sufficient  Federal  support — growing 
at  a  sufficient  and  predictable  annual 
rate — with  enough  funds  for  basic  as 
well  as  applied  research — and  with  man- 
agement criteria  that  will  assure  con- 
tinuity, rational  aUocatbm.  and  a  better 
chance  for  progress  in  science  and  the 
progress  science  can  give  the  Nation. 


ooneemtng  Vice  Presldeiit  AoikWs  re- 
cent round-the-world  trip  have  gona  to 
great  lengths  to  crltldM  and  xldieule 
his  efforts.  Judging  from  a  letter  written 
by  the  HonOTable  Robinson  McDvalne, 
tbe  UjB.  Ambassador  to  Kenya,  some  at 
tbe  coverage  has  been  a  bit  less  than 
objective. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  written  by  Ambassador 
Mcllvaine  to  Newswedc  magarine  re- 
garding an  article  published  in  the 
July  26  issue  of  that  magaslne.  be  printed 
in  the  RecoRS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
asfcdlows: 

Having  Juit  read  yoar  aooount  of  Vloe 
Prasldent  Agnsw's  vUlt  to  Kenya  (July  38 
lasua)  I  now  understand  better  the  Vioe 
PreeldMxt'e  reputed  avenloii  to  the  preae.  A 
more  Uiaocurate.  innuendo-fllled  piece  would 
be  herd  to  Imagine. 

Item:  "After  backing  up  the  local  golf 
course  . . ."  PACTT:  The  Vice  Freeldent  played 
with  two  leading  Kenyans,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  head  of  the  TTnlver- 
slty  at  Nairobi  and  myself.  WhUe  I  did  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  "hacking",  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent won  more  than  half  the  holes  played 
and.  In  the  process,  he  got  to  Icnow  these 
two  Kenyan  leaders  better  than  If  he  had 
spent  equlTalent  time  In  calls  at  their  re- 
spective ofllces. 

Item:  The  acco\int  stated  that  his  other 
"outing"  was  a  nl^t  at  a  hunting  lodge 
"with  his  private  phyildan  and  his  pretty, 
ted  haired  seeretary."  PACT:  The  nl^t  in 
question  was  spent  with  the  Kenyan  Minis- 
ter of  Tourism  and  WUdllfe.  the  Provincial 
Commlasl<»er,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Parks,  five  or  six  leading  authorities  on  oon- 
servatlon,  three  senior  TJ.S.  Embassy  offlcers 
including  myself,  the  senior  memb«s  of  his 
staff,  15  members  of  the  prees  and,  to  be 
sure,  his  private  physician  and  secretary 
whoee  hair.  Is  In  fket,  red. 

Item:  "Agnew  spent  ...  all  of  16  minutes 
with  Kenya's  Jomo  Kenyatta  and  his  cab- 
inet." PACT:  Agnew  spent  two  hours  and  had 
an  Interesting  if  not  world  shaking  exchange 
on  a  number  of  subjects. 

Item:  "cargo  plane  carrying  two  btillet- 
proof  Cadillacs  for  Agnew^  dash  from  air- 
port to  Hotel  to  Qolf  course."  PACT:  The 
Vice  President  went  eteiywheie  in  my  offlelal 
car.  a  four-year  old  Chrysler. 

PACT:  We  get  many  offlelal  and  uncdBdal 
Am«rt«*Ti  visitors  In  Kenya  each  year  in- 
cluding numerous  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors. The  Vloe  President  q>ent  more  time 
with  top  level  Kenyans  and  did  tbe  VB. 
position  more  good  than  any  other  vlsltoc 
I  can  recaU  in  the  past  two  years. 

BoBunov  MclLVAm, 
VJB.  Amixuaador  to  Kenya. 


THE  VICE  PREBIDEN'l"a  KENYA 
VIBIT 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  certain  of 
tbe  newntorleB  which  have  appeared 


POPULATION  RESOLXniON 
HEARINQ 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  held  its  very  first 
hearing.  I  am  honored  to  be  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  this  new  subcom- 
mittee, which  is  presided  over  Iqr  the 
distinguished  8enat<»*  f ran  California 
(Mr.  CiAmTOH) .  We  share  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  Nation's  human  resources,  and 
so  are  gratified  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  examine  some  of  the  critical  Issues 
facing  tbe  American  people  today. 

Today's  (venlng  bearhig  eoooenied 
legislation  my  colleague  and  I  have  co- 
sponsored  alinig  with  81  otbn  Senatora, 


Senate  Joint  Resolutkm  108,  "To  declare 
a  mdted  States  poU^  at  achieving  popu- 
lati<m  stabOiaation  by  voluntary  means." 
Hearings  on  the  resolution  will  resume 
af  tor  the  recess. 

Excellent  testimony  was  takm  today 
from  four  distinguished  witnesses.  So 
that  SoiakxB  may  have  the  benefit  <^ 
their  comments  and  observations,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  statements 
be  printed  in  the  Racou,  along  with 
Senator  CisxsTOir's  and  my  own  opening 
statonents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKD,  as  follows : 

Sta 


or  Josan  D.  Tmnras 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ^ipredate  this  oppcrtxmlty 
to  testify  at  these  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Besdutlan  lOS,  legUlatloa  to  make  It  Xtalted 
States  policy  to  stabUlae  the  nation's  popu- 
lation. 

Tbeee  are  hlst<:aic  hearings.  Por  the  legl»> 
latlon  being  considered  here  today  proposes 
no  less  than  the  establlilmient  of  a  new 
national  goal  and  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  public  policy  to  deal  with  a 
problem  too  in^wrtant  to  remain  a  child  of 
chance — ^the  population  |nt>blem. 

You  and  Senator  Tteft  and  Fackwood  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  courage  and  leader- 
ship you  have  exhibited  in  moving  the  Con- 
gress faoe  up  to  Its  responsiblllttes  m  this 
critical) 


COST  or  A  oaowiiro  poroi,ATioir 

The  case  for  stabilising  population  growth 
In  the  United  States  Is  dear  and  compeUlng. 
Continuing  to  grow  at  our  present  rate — 
which  will  give  us  a  populatl<m  of  300  mil- 
lion by  the  year  3000  and  a  staggering  popu- 
lace at  one  MUton  Amerieaiu  a  oenttuy  later, 
entails  staggering  ooats  and  few  beneflts. 

In  the  short  run,  continued  populaticn 
growth  will  make  the  solution  of  nearly  all 
our  docnestlc  problems  more  costly  and  dif- 
ficult. 

Taxes  will  go  up.  According  to  data  pub- 
lished in  the  Interim  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Putiire,  the  total  annual  cost  of  education  in 
the  year  2000  will  be  S40  bUUon  more  if 
Americans  average  three  children  per  family 
Instead  of  two— which  would  mean  an 
average  Increase  of  80%  in  the  tax  bill  for 
education  alone  for  each  working  member 
of  society. 

Our  chances  of  reacuing  our  deteriorating 
environment  totil  diminiah  and  probably 
vanish.  Becent  TT.S.  Censxis  Bureau  figures 
Indicate  that  population  growth  will  produce 
87%  of  the  pollution-creating  increase  In  the 
consumption  of  goods  and  smrlces  antlct- 
paSed  In  the  nil.  over  the  next  16  years. 

Congestion  will  get  worae.  In  1980,  for 
exaa4>le,  8  million  visitor  days  were  spent 
In  our  national  parks;  by  1060  that  number 
had  Jumped  to  79  million  days,  and  today  It 
Is  over  160  million  visitor  days  In  a  popu- 
lation of  306  million. 

I  would  Uke  to  quote  briefly  from  a  ra- 
oent  New  York  Times  article  on  the  oon- 
sequenoes  of  its  mundation  of  our  parks  with 
people: 

"TosenUta.  only  a  day's  drive  from  Saa 
Pranolsoo  and  Los  Angeles,  Is  generaUy  con- 
sidered the  most  overcrowded  park.  Con- 
gestion reaches  Its  peak  on  major  hcdldays 
and  this  Labor  Day  weekend  was  no  exo^>- 
Uon. 

The  constant  roar  In  the  background  wm 
not  a  watsrfaU  but  trafllo.  Trsnslstcr  radios 
blared  forth  the  latest  rock  tunss.  Partdng 
was  at  a  premium.  Poatns  of  ohUdien  olam^ 
iMTsd  over  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  YosemMs 
PMls.  CaaqMltes,  pounded  into  dust  by  In- 
oassant  use,  were  more  crowded  than  a 
gbatto.  Iven  In  remote  areas,  campws  wets 
seldom  out  of  sight  of  each  other.  The  whole 
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experlanoe  was  something  Ilka  visiting  IXa- 
neyland  on  a  Sunday. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  simply  too  crowded  In 
many  parts  of  tha  nation  already.  And  If 
we  do  not  act  now  to  slow  population  gtovtb 
oonsldarably,  we  win  live  to  see  tha  day  whan 
it  Is  too  crowded  and  oongestsd  naarly  avary- 
wbere. 

These  ttien  are  the  tfuvt  run  costs  ot  a 
growing  population:  '<*^«"«"g  quality  of  Ufa, 
higher  tarns,  more  crowding  and  less  per- 
sonal peace  and  privacy.  Bowaver.  the  long- 
term  costs  of  oontlnuad  i>opuIatlon  growth 
are  even  greater. 

With  400  million  or  500  mtiiipi^  or  1  bUUon 
people  in  the  United  States,  it  Is  doubtful 
that  many  of  our  preeent  political  and  so- 
cial institutions  could  survive. 

More  crowding  neoessarlly  entails  more 
government  interventicm  and  direction  to 
maintain  order.  At  some  point  tha  sheer  siae 
of  constituencies  renders  democtatle  npn- 
sentatlon  impossiUe.  State  control  laplaoee 
citizen  consent  as  tbe  operating  principle  of 
govM-nment.  We  see  this  result  of  unchecked 
population  growth  more  and  more  in  the 
Latin  America  and  Asia. 

In  other  words,  a  UJ9.  population  equal  to 
that  of  India  or  rnainiBi^  China  would  al- 
most certainly  mean  the  end  of  the  United 
States  as  a  democratic  nation.  It  would  ab- 
solutely mean  the  end  of  our  preeent  stand- 
ard of  living  characteriaed  by  aflluenoe  rather 
than  want. 

It  Is  too  high  a  price  for  this  nation  to 
risk,  particularly  when  it  is  within  our  power 
to  avoid  it. 

IS  8.J.  BIB.  lOS  THX  BXST  FnST  SrSPt 

That  we  must  begin  now  to  stabUize  U.S. 
population  size  is  beyond  doubt.  The  cen- 
tral question  being  raised  In  these  hearings 
is  whether  the  legislation  before  this  Com- 
mittee. S.J.  108,  U  the  logical  first  step. 

I  believe  it  is  for  three  in^xntant  reasons: 

Firat.  few  social  problems  are  successfully 
solved  with  a  pleeemeal  program  approach. 
Without  spedflc  objectives  and  a  comprehen- 
sive policy  framework,  public  programs  more 
often  than  not  end  up  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses. 

For  example,  there  are  numerous  federal 
programs  not  ostensibly  population-related 
that  can  exercise  a  powerful  Influence  on 
our  tiirth  rate.  Lacking  a  policy  to  relate 
tbese  programs  to  our  primary  population 
activities,  we  may  find  ourselvee  spending 
millions  of  doUars  to  reduoe  tbe  birth  rate 
by  dlssMuinatlng  family  planning  Informa- 
tion and  servloes  while  spending  billions  to 
provide  pro-natallst  Incentives  through  a 
Family  Assistance  Plan  that  falls  to  offer 
assistance  to  childless  couples  while  giving 
$2400  a  year  to  that  same  couple  after  one 
child  is  bom  to  them. 

Such  inconsistencies  only  become  evident 
once  an  Explicit  population  policy  exists. 

S  J.  Res.  106  would  provide  the  nation  with 
such  a  policy. 

Second,  the  dominant  mores  and  social 
habits  of  a  society  are  normally  the  product 
of  compelling  needs  and  pressures.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  often  linger  on  after  tbe  con- 
ditions that  engendered  them  have  passed 
from  the  scene.  Outlooks  and  attitudes  that 
were  essential  in  one  time  thus  become  dan- 
gerous anachronisms  obstructing  necessary 
changes  in  the  next. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  many  Amer- 
iotui  mores  and  customs  relating  to  family 
size. 

Throughout  our  colonial  and  national  his- 
tory, we  fostered  pubUe  polictes  and  customs 
encouraging  large  fSmUiea.  And  untU  the 
early  years  of  this  oentury,  these  govamment 
incentives  and  social  pressures  to  promote 
large  families  ware  oonslstent  with  the  sa- 
lient economic  and  dsmoyaplilc  raaUtlas. 

The  continent  was  large  and  qwraely  set- 
tled; more  hands  were  needed  to  settte  It. 

The  family  was  still  the  dominant  eoo- 
Bomlc  and  social  unit.  Having  many  otaU- 


dsen  at  a  time  i^mu  Infant  mortality  rates 
rsmatnod  high  ensured  suffldant  Utwr  tbr 
the  family  farm  or  shop,  and  oonstttatad  a 
traditional  form  of  social  seeuilty  for  par- 
ents In  their  later  years. 

However,  tbe  90th  oentury  has  seen  medi- 
cal sdenoe,  sodal  Insurance  and  the  oor- 
pcrate  economy  replaoe  those  earlier  reali- 
ties with  new  ones.  What  is  needed  now  is 
a  way  of  communicating  to  the  American 
people  that  these  new  realities  will  require 
new  fertility  patterns  if  we  are  to  pieaerve 
the  fruits  of  our  past  labor. 

Knaotment  of  S.  J.  Bee.  106  would  con- 
stitute a  dramatic  meesage  to  the  Ammrti^n 
public  that  the  small  family  leading  to  a 
stabilising  of  VB.  population  size  is  now 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  nation  and  its 
citizenry. 

Third,  attaining  zero  population  growth 
in  the  United  States  by  voluntary,  non- 
coercive means  will  require  a  much  deeper 
understanding  than  we  now  poaseas  of  tha 
social,  economic  and  psyehcdoglcal  deter- 
minants of  family  size.  It  U  very  dUBcult  to 
develop  effective  v<duntary  incentives  and 
education  programs  to  curb  population 
growth  without  knowing  why  oouplea  de- 
cide to  have  a  particular  number  at  chil- 
dren. 

Passage  of  S.  J.  Bes.  108,  committing  the 
government  to  the  development  of  a  p(q>ula- 
tion  stabilization  policy,  would  create  a 
positive  context  within  which  to  oonvlnoe 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for  needed  re- 
search and  education  efforts. 

In  8\unmary,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  the 
enactment  of  S.  J.  Res.  108, 1  believe  it  would 
be  extremely  dUBcult — if  not  impossible— 
to  develop  a  rational  policy  to  halt  popula- 
tion growth  in  this  country  by  voluntary 
means. 

IXAia  AlfD  MUCONCXFTIONB  ABOUT  POFOIAHOlf 
BTAHn,iy,ATIOW 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  this 
morning  with  a  brief  look  at  some  of  the 
fears  and  mlsoonoeptlons  that  continue  to 
siUTOund  this  subject  of  population  stab- 
ilization. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  fear  that  puUle 
population  policy  ultimately  will  result  in 
a  Big  Brother  assault  on  personal  freedom 
in  which  tbe  state  will  dictate  the  num- 
ber of  chUdren  people  can  have. 

I  am  convinced  that  tbeee  "Brave  New 
World"  predictions  will  not  come  to  pass 
for  two  reasons: 

First,  the  Resolution  before  this  Committee 
unequivocally  states  that  all  federal  pro- 
grams seklng  to  slow  our  birth  rate  must,  by 
law,  be  abeolutely  voluntary — a  provision  in- 
cluded in  the  Resolution  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  strictly  prohibiting  sny  attempt 
by  government  to  dictate  matters  of  family 
size  to  any  individual. 

Second,  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  the 
beat  way  to  encourage  smaller  families  is  not 
through  punitive  measures  that  penalize 
people  for  having  children,  but  by  Increasing 
opportunities  for  all  Americans  to  discover 
personal  satisfaction  and  meaning  in  roles 
of  parents  of  a  small  famUy.  There  is  evi- 
dence, for  example,  that  many  American 
women  desire  large  famillea  simply  *«tfft>iiiTt 
vocational  and  avocatlonal  opportunities  for 
self -definition  and  development  other  than 
motherhood  are  denied  to  them.  Having  a 
baby  becomes  the  only  meaningful  activity 
society  activity  offers. 

In  short,  to  be  effective  a  '"^'""ai  popu- 
lation policy  must  expand  individual  choioes 
and  freedom,  not  diminish  them. 

AnotlMT  frequently  encountered  appre- 
hension about  a  national  population  policy 
is  the  fear  that  it  wiU  be  implemented  in  a 
dlaoriminatory  fashion. 

However,  tha  most  reasonable  safeguard 
against  discriminatory  practloss  is  not  tha 
rejection  of  the  need  for  a  population  stabi- 
lization ptdicy.  Bather,  the  answer  Ilea  in 
oontlnued  vlgilanoe  to  insure  that  popula- 


tion programs  are  Implemented  in  a  Just 
fashion  with  an  equal  impact  on  all  seg- 
ments of  tha  sodaty. 

Purthennore.  U  aboold  be  noted  UmX  a 
papulation  staWllaation  policy  represents  on* 
pufaUe  endeavor  that  cannot  succeed  If  tu  Im- 
pact is  restricted  to  certain  groups  or  eo- 
onnmio  rlssses.  Por  most  of  our  peculation 
growth  comes  from  children  bom  Into  White, 
mlddle-daas  families.  According  to  the  mosS 
recent  studies,  only  29%  of  the  chlldian  Ixwn 
in  this  oounti7  from  1900  to  1966  were  bom 
to  poor  or  near-poor  mothers. 

Unless  population  programs  reach  aU  ec- 
onomic olssses  with  the  same  impact  our 
goal  of  stabilization  will  not  be  achieved. 

Finally,  there  remains  the  lingering  fear 
that  a  stable  population  will  make  it  im- 
poesible  to  maintain  our  status  as  a  major 
world  power. 

The  fSct  is,  our  military  might  and  pro- 
liflo  economy — the  principal  supports  upon 
which  UJS.  power  and  prestige  rest — cur- 
rently are  foimded  on  a  sdentlflo  and  tech- 
nological base.  They  are  not  dependent  on 
increoeed  numbers  for  their  maintenance  and 
growth.  Nor  do  we  appear  to  have  any  ag- 
gregate manpower  shortages  as  a  nation.  In- 
deed, our  problem  in  recent  years  has  been 
one  of  persistent  unemployment  and  under- 
employment. 

OOKCLT78ION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  to  move  from  de- 
bate to  action  has  arrived.  Fate  has  placed 
us  at  that  point  in  history  where  a  respon- 
sible, rational,  moral  solution  to  the  pop- 
ulation problem  must  be  found. 

We  have  the  reeoiuces  and  ability  to  find 
and  apply  that  solution. 

The  necessary  ingredient  is  the  will  to  do 
it. 


Sta' 


or  DAvm  Bio' 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  ot  tbe  Coounittee. 
I  am  DavM  Browar.  of  BeAeley.  Callfomla. 
President  of  mends  of  tbe  Barth.  an  inter- 
national organization  devoted  to  the  preser- 
vatlon.  restraation,  and  rational  use  of  the 
ecoq>here.  I  am  heartened  by  the  fact  of  this 
hearing,  and  by  the  existence  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106.  Three  yean  ago.  I  would 
guesa,  it  wotild  not  have  been  possible  to  ob- 
tain even  a  fraction  of  your  thirty-three  oo- 
sponaors  on  such  a  proposal.  Today  It  Is  sur- 
prising. Tomorrow,  I  would  guess,  the  mee- 
sage it  oontalns  will  be  a  commonplace.  "Rm 
evolution  of  this  Issue  m  the  political  aruia 
has  been  unprecedently  ri4>id;  so  has  tha 
growth  in  public  cooseiousness. 

We  in  the  conservation  movement  went 
through  somewhat  tha  same  evolution  of 
awarauoB.  I  think  we  were  ahead  of  the  gen- 
eral public:  certainly  we  did  not  suffer  under 
all  ttia  oonstramts  of  elected  offlclals.  And 
we  had  a  concern  with  the  one  reoouroe  that 
la  ever  diminishing,  which  cannot  be  aug- 
mented by  any  act  of  man's  ingenuity,  wbleh 
no  technology  can  develop  a  substitute  for, 
and  which,  m  the  end,  we  cannot  do  without; 
wQdemeoi.  It  is  wlldemees,  and  what  It 
stands  for.  that  taught  conservationists  the 
folly  of  the  idea  of  numbers  without  end. 
It  was  wildemees  that  brought  us  fOoe  to 
face  with  the  terrible  dangers  of  over- 
population. 

Kvan  so,  wa  were  late.  Only  in  1956  did  tha 
ISBiM  first  erop  up  in  putateatlons  of  tha 
Sierra  Club.  Hie  terms  we  used  were  not  too 
far  from  those  I  find  In  the  Resolution: 

*Taople  are  raoognlaing  mat  w«  cannot 
forever  eontlnue  to  multl^y  and  subdue  tha 
earth  without  looing  our  standard  of  Itta  and 
the  natural  beauty  that  must  be  a  part  of 
It  .  .  .  TlMse  are  the  years  of  deotaSon— the 
dedslcn  of  men  to  stay  the  flood  of  man." 
Kvan  so,  I  was  more  Impreseed  at  that  time 
with  the  fast  that  popolatton  was  "^  tn<^ 
oat  to  put  a  beU  on"  than  I  wsa  with  the 
urgency  of  beginning  the  ehaoa. 

It  was  ProfeasM  Raymond  Oowles,  Profes 
Bor  of  Soolagy  at  the  Univentty  of  California 
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■t  SanU  Butan.  v1k>  shook  tic  Ioom  vltli  • 
pcDvocatlve  addrws  b«<are  »  Stem  Club  oon- 
feT«aoe,  "TlM  M— nlng  at  WUdaraeu  to  Sci- 
ence.' We  foUoved  up  with  •  piece  in  the 
Club  BvUetm  on  "Vow  Dense  C^n  Peoirfe 
Oet."  There  were  a  few  protests,  eyen  restg- 
nattons  from  onr  board.  The  Idea,  in  1969, 
was  still  heretical. 

But  not  for  long.  Where  once  there  had 
been  complaints  when  I  mentioned  the  pecu- 
lation protdem  In  speeches,  there  were  soon 
more  vociferous  complaints  If  I  forgot  to 
mention  It.  In  Just  two  or  three  years  it  be- 
came possible  to  question  growth,  to  sug- 
gest th»t  DNA  was  greater  than  ONP,  to  pre- 
dict that  man  had  enough  genius  to  recog- 
nize and  require  that  science  and  technology 
be  put  to  good  purpose.  Man  covild  limit  his 
numbers.  We  could  limit  his  heretofore  un- 
slacked  appetite  for  destroying  wilderness. 
He  could  go  back  over  the  nine-tenths  of 
earth  that  had  already  felt  his  touch,  some- 
times a  gentle  touch,  but  too  often  brutal, 
and  do  better  where  he  had  been.  He  could 
start  with  Manhattan,  or  Loe  Angeles. 

I  think  I  sensed  a  turning  point  when 
Stewart  Udall  addressed  a  second  wilderness 
conference  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  gave  us  a 
strong  statement  on  the  population  problem. 
This  was  In  the  early  sixties.  It  was  a  high 
government  offlclal.  In  the  Cabinet  of  a 
Catholic  President.  We  were  soon  to  discover 
that  this  Issue  knew  no  such  bounds,  and 
that  expressions  of  concern  could  be  en- 
countered In  even  less  likely  places.  But  at 
the  time  It  was  a  sign  of  change. 

But,  as  we  moved  through  the  sixties,  con- 
cern did  not  serve  us  well  enough.  The  dedlne 
In  our  birth  rate  stopped.  Our  forecasters 
consiilted  their  computers,  and  gloomily  told 
us  that  even  If  every  family  henceforth  limit- 
ed Itself  to  two  and  only  two  children,  we 
would  still  pay  for  our  past  heedless  growth 
with  another  hundred  million  Americans. 
And  they  did  probability  analysis  to  dem- 
onstrate that  even  with  the  beat  modem 
contraceptives  about  one-third  of  our  women 
oould  expect  to  conceive  a  child  they  did  not 
want  sometime  during  their  lives.  At  least 
their  actiiarlal  tables  showed  a  small,  almost 
Insignificant,  Increase  in  life  expectancy  over 
the  next  thirty  years.  Already  the  rising  tide 
of  pollution,  of  stress,  of  crowding,  was 
threatening  the  modem  decline  In  death 
rates.  Nature  was  not  waiting  for  any  of  the 
demographer's  magic  numbers  to  strike  back; 
cancer,  heart  disease,  emphysema,  strokes  are 
technological  man's  horsemen  of  the  apo- 
calypse. The  Beverend  Dr.  Malthus  was  not 
so  much  wrong  about  nature's  rules;  he 
merely  underestimated  her  Imagination. 

Our  forecasters  did  little  better.  Some  of 
them  even  expressed  confidence  that  our 
economy  would  somehow  "manage"  the  prob- 
lems that  grew  oiit  of  growth  Itself.  And  they 
warned  xis  that  any  slackening  in  this  growth 
would  leave  behind  forever  one-third  of  our 
population,  the  men,  women  and  children 
who  somehow  never  fitted  on  the  escalator 
of  "disposable  personal  Income."  And  having 
warned  us  against  tinkering  with  this 
mechanism  which  was  to  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems, they  resumed  their  profeeslonal  qtiar- 
rels  over  why  it  had  not  already  provided  for 
the  elimination  of  poverty;  clearly  the  ma- 
chine itself  was  strong  enough. 

Perhaps  some  of  thoee  standing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  escalator  may  have  noticed  that 
a  few  simple  things,  like  air.  water,  and  sun- 
light, that  they  once  enjoyed,  were  no  longer 
free,  but  also  depended  on  a  place  on  the 
escalator. 

And  In  the  way  of  a  machine,  the  escalator 
continued  on  its  way  up.  In  Just  the  last 
year  we  have  seen  Its  needs  Invoked  as  a 
justification  for  destroying  our  finest  wUder- 
naaa  to  gat  at  the  oU  underneath  it  a  Uttle 
faster.  The  sponsors  at  the  Timber  Supply 
BUI  wanted  us  to  hasten  the  end  of  our 
majestlo  national  forests  so  that  we  oould 
build  housing  for  more  Amartoaoa  than  the 


Census  Bureau  expeeta  to  see.  And,  in  the 
logic  of  this  machinery  of  growth,  when  we 
have  too  much  oU  and  too  many  houses, 
someone  will  go  on  television  and  encourage 
us  to  produce  more  children  "for  a  healthy 
economy." 

We  need  to  control  this  machine;  we  need 
to  consider  the  question  of  stopping  It.  Per- 
haps stairs,  which  go  at  the  pace  of  a  man. 
at  different  paces  for  different  men.  are  a 
better  way  to  get  where  we  are  going.  At 
least  we  coiUd  stop  at  the  landings  and  enjoy 
the  view.  But  before  we  can  begin  to  recog- 
nize this  possibility,  we  need  to  dertiop  a 
little  humility.  The  late  Joseph  Wood  Krutoh 
once  wrote,  "as  everybody  knows.  It  was  Lord 
Acton  who  said,  'All  power  tends  to  corrupt; 
absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely.'  .  .  .  We 
accept  It  as  true  of  both  individuals  and  gov- 
ernments. .  .  .  Strangely  enough,  however, 
what  we  assert  of  Individuals,  of  gov- 
ernments, of  groups,  and  even  of  nations,  we 
do  not  believe  of  mankind  Itself.  We  look 
with  suspicion  on  the  Individual  who  has 
risen  too  high;  we  devise  checks  and  balances 
designed  to  limit  economic  groups  and  po- 
litical parties;  very  recently  we  have  begun 
to  urge  nations  to  limit  their  sovereignty  vol- 
untarily. But  we  still  rejoice  In  every  addition 
to  the  power  which  mankind  as  a  whole  can 
exercise  and  never  assvune  that  It  also  might 
become  a  victim  of  /lubris.  Men  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  wishing  they  were  angels. 
Cats,  dogs,  and  the  rest  never  seem  to  wish 
they  were  anything  else.  To  some  this  Is  a 
lack  of  ambition.  But  should  we.  perhaps,  call 
it  contentment  Instead?" 

I  offer  these  as  questions  we  need  to  con- 
sider. I  do  not  think  we  will  ever  know  all 
the  answers.  But  there  Is  one  overwhelming 
fact  about  population  growth  which  should 
urge  us  to  bring  It  to  a  halt  especially  before 
the  answers  are  In;  once  a  poptdation  has 
achieved  a  particular  size,  it  is  very  dlfllcult 
to  reduce  it  with  any  rapidity.  And  once  we 
begin  to  stabUlze  it,  it  takee  a  long  time  to 
end  even  growth.  And  once  we  have  a  p<vu- 
lation  of  three,  or  four  hundred  million,  we 
have  a  moral  Imperative  to  care  for  that  en- 
tire population.  This  Is  not  true  of  our  high- 
ways, our  steel  mills,  even  our  houses.  We 
can,  and  in  some  cases  I  pray  we  will,  dis- 
pose of  them  rather  rapidly.  We  can  tear  up 
street  car  tracks  when  we  become  Impatient 
to  make  way  for  the  almighty  auto;  now,  ten 
years  later,  we  are  beginning  to  repent.  Very 
well,  we  can  lay  them  again,  and  I  predict 
we  will  in  some  cities.  But  we  cannot  do  this 
with  human  popvUations.  So,  I  suggest,  the 
only  sane  course  Is  not  to  race  ahead  to  find 
the  breaking  point.  And  really,  that  Is  what 
we  have  been  doing. 

I  hope  these  hearings  are  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  that  race  to  the  precipice.  It  may 
already  be  too  late  to  brake:  I  don't  know. 
But  I  would  urge  you  not  to  hesitate  in  call- 
ing for  action  because  you  fear  that  the 
people  are  not  ready.  The  people  have  already 
shown  on  this  Issue  that  they  will  respond 
to  leaderahlp:  they  cling  to  old  ideas  far  less 
stubbornly  than  most  leaders  believe.  Do  not 
be  taken  in  by  fear  of  the  people.  If  these 
hearings  convince  you,  as  I  believe  they  will, 
that  this  problem  is  severe,  more  severe  than 
you  had  believed,  then  say  so.  I  believe  that 
like  the  conservation  movement  jrou  will 
come  to  see  that  concern  Is  not  enou^;  we 
need  urgency.  I  hope  it  does  not  take  you 
years,  as  it  took  us.  We  do  not  have  that  kind 
of  time. 

If  we  devMop  this  sense  of  urgency,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  find  a  way  to  bell  the  cat.  We 
can  Implement  the  goal  set  forward  In  your 
resolution.  But  In  order  to  do  so,  we  must  set 
this  as  our  task.  TO  each  proposal,  there  will 
be  some  specialist  who  cries,  "Wait,  I  see  a 
fault."  We  must  answer  each  such  cry  with 
a  firm  answer:  "The  time  for  objections  is 
past.  Tht  time  for  solutions  has  corns."  Kach 
of  your  idsas  will  meet  from  someone  the 
retort,  "Too  Uttle,  too  late."  Iliere  Is  prob- 


ably no  one  solution  to  population  growth. 
As  an  eoologist,  I  would  have  to  be  suspicious 
of  a  policy  which  relied  on  one  force  or 
influence.  In  diversity  there  Is  strength.  Bach 
member  of  this  Conmilttee  sits  on  several 
other  bodies  of  the  Senate.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  for  at  least  three  months  you 
try,  at  each  hearing.  In  each  session,  to  ask 
yourself  at  the  close  of  that  session,  "What 
impact  will  what  we  have  done  today  have 
on  the  problem  of  population?  What  impact 
oould  we  have  had?"  And  if  you  set  this 
example,  your  colleagues,  and  the  public,  will 
be  far  more  convinced  by  what  you  say  about 
poptilation.  Tou  will  have  eetabllshed  your 
serlousneaa;  and  you  may  even  find  that  the 
problem  Is  easier  to  solve  than  to  recognize. 
It  has  been  hard  enough  to  recognize. 

We  should  also  try  to  remember,  each  one 
of  us.  that  we  have  more  at  stake  than  dis- 
aster or  a  narrow  escape.  There  are  optimistic 
prophecies  as  well  as  those  of  danger.  To 
dream  the  former  we  must  take  seriously  the 
latter:  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  all 
human  values,  not  Just  liberty.  But  If  we 
will  take  our  dilemma  seriously,  we  can  mas- 
ter It.  The  stabilization  of  human  population 
will  do  more  than  prevent  famine,  or  stem  air 
pollution,  or  cut  down  on  pesticide  use. 
Again.  I  would  like  your  indulgence  for  a 
longer  quote  from  Dr.  Krutch: 

The  way  of  the  desert  and  the  way  of  the 
Jungle  represent  the  two  opposite  methods 
of  reaching  stability  at  two  extremes  of  den- 
sity. In  the  Jungle  there  is  plenty  of  every- 
thing life  needs  except  mere  space,  and  It  Is 
not  for  want  of  anything  else  that  Indlvidu- 
alB  die  or  that  races  have  any  limit  set  to 
their  proliferation.  Everything  Is  on  top  of 
everything  else;  there  is  no  cranny  wliich  Is 
not  both  occupied  and  disputed.  At  every 
moment,  war  to  the  death  rages  fiercely.  The 
place  left  vacant  by  any  creature  that  dies  la 
seised  almost  Instantly  by  another,  and  life 
seems  to  suffer  from  nothing  except  too  fav- 
orable an  environment.  In  the  desert,  on  the 
other  hand.  It  Is  the  environment  itself 
which  serves  as  the  limiting  factor.  To  soms 
extent  the  struggle  of  creat\ire  against  crea- 
ture Is  mitigated,  though  It  is  of  course  not 
abolished.  ...  I  wonder  if  It  does  not  augur 
Ul  for  the  human  race  that  Its  techniques 
have  enabled  it  to  produce  for  Itself  a  sort 
of  artificial,  technological  Jtjngle  in  which 
too  many  people  can  live  somehow — if  not 
well — and  where,  therefore,  as  in  the  Jungle, 
the  stniggle  Inevitably  becomee  ultimate  the 
struggle  of  man  against  man  and  not  the 
struggle  of  man  against  nature. 

I  think  we  aa  must  reoognlae  in  our  mod- 
em lives  mxich  of  Dr.  Krutch's  descrlptlOD 
of  the  jimgle.  Even  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, insulated  by  the  peculiarities  of  our 
Constitution  against  growth  at  compound 
rates,  ws  see  that  "the  place  left  vacant  by 
any  creature  ...  la  Mlaad  •Imosk  Imtantly 
by  another  . . . ." 

So  perhaps  we  should  be  glad,  not  un- 
happy, that  the  resources  which  are  left  in 
wilderness  cannot  sustain  us  in  our  ciA 
habits  of  growing  and  reaching  without  lim- 
itation. Wilderness  can,  however,  provide 
questions  for  answers  we  have  not  yet 
learned  to  ask.  The  day  of  creation  is  not  yet 
over:  there  will  be  wiser  men,  if  we  will  give 
them  room  and  space.  Let  wilderness  remain, 
in  Wallance  Stegner's  words,  aa  part  of  "the 
geography  of  hope."  Let  it.  by  enduring  on 
the  planet,  prevent  man's  world  from  becom- 
ing a  cage. 

Then  we  can  begin  to  listen  to  the  good 
predictions.  We  can  begin  to  look  towards  a 
more  and  more  desirable  world,  not  just  a 
more  and  more  crowded  one. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to.  testify. 

STATBlIZltT   OF   KOWV*  M.    ItlUB,   J*. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  glad  to  respond  to  your  Invi- 
tation to  appear  before  your  oocomlttee  to 
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tttft-ttf^  the  Implications  of  SJ.  Beaolutlon 
106.  The  views  which  I  shall  express  to  your 
committee  are  my  own,  for  which  I  assume 
full  rasponslbUity.  I  do  not  speak  In  my  of- 
ficial position  as  President  of  the  Peculation 
Reference  Bureau. 

The  more  one  examines  man's  population 
predicament,  the  more  convinced  he  becomes 
that  slowing  down,  and  then  stopping,  popu- 
lation growth  is  a  matter  of  overriding  im- 
portance. It  is  a  challenge  and  an  obligation 
which  belongs  to  ths  wealthy  industrial  na- 
tions as  much  as  to  the  poor  and  under- 
developed nations.  I  have  set  forth  my  rea- 
sons for  this  conclusion  in  thirteen  succinct 
and  related  prepositions.  They  are: 

I.  If  we  were  to  make  the  unreallstlcally 
ODtlmistio  assumption  that  fertility  rates 
would  drop  to  the  replacement  level  all  over 
the  world  by  1986,  and  remain  there,  we 
would  reach  a  wwld  population  in  the 
twenty-first  century  in  the  order  of  7  billion. 

3.  There  is  increasing  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  ecosystem  of  the  earth  can  support  even 
7  billion  people — ^let  alone  the  much  higher 
figures  commonly  predicted — at  levels  of 
living  which  we  consider  desirable  or  even 
acceptable.  With  the  rich  nations  getting 
richer  and  the  poor  nations  getting  compara- 
tively poorer,  we  are  faced  with  world 
trends  which  simply  cannot  continue  Into 
the  next  centiuy  without  the  prospect  of 
unprecedented  catastrophe.  The  next  cen- 
tury is  only  as  far  In  the  future  as  the 
beginning  of  World  War  n  is  In  the  past. 

3.  Each  million  of  Increased  population 
in  the  United  States  causes  a  much  heavier 
drain  i^wn  world  resources  and  contributes 
much  more  to  world  pollution  than  each 
added  million  Indians  or  Indonesians. 

4.  If  the  United  States  expects  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  deal  directly  and  effec- 
tively with  their  own  population  problems, 
the  United  Statee  must  do  no  less.  It  can  do 
more  by  leading  the  way. 

6.  Sven  if  international  factors  were  ig- 
nored, the  United  States  has  enough  of  a 
population  growth  problem  in  terms  of  ag- 
gravating numerous  social  and  envlronmen- 
tel  problems  to  warrant  a  major  reeearch 
and  action  program  by  the  United  States 
Oovemment.  The  subject  of  population  dis- 
tribution warrants  similar  governmental 
leadership. 

6.  A  population  policy  objective  should  be 
established  by  the  United  Statee  in  respect 
to  Itself  of  achieving  a  condition  of  non- 
growth  at  the  earliest  feasible  time. 

7.  A  policy  should  be  established  of  en- 
couraging the  distribution  of  the  population 
growth  which  will  Inevitably  occur  In  the 
next  two  decades  In  such  a  way  as  not  to 
burden  further  the  cities  now  over  600,000 
in  size. 

8.  A  "Population  Policy  Act"  should  be 
enacts  clearly  setting  forth  these  policies 
and  the  machinery  to  Implement  them. 

9.  A  "Council  of  Population  Advisers" 
should  be  established,  directly  responsible  to 
the  President,  to  conduct  research  and  advise 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  more 
detailed  formulation  and  implementation  of 
populailmi  policies. 

10.  Family  planning  programs  and  sup- 
porting research  should  be  broadened 
conceptually  and  In  program  terms.  Oov- 
emmental  leadership  and  funds  should  be 
provided  for  counselling  and  services  for 
responlsble  parenthood  for  all  socioeconomic 
segmento  of  our  society.  And  the  research 
element  to  develop  improved  methods  of 
contraception  is  of  particularly  high  im- 
portance and  priority  in  international  terms. 
Family  planning,  however,  Important  aa  It  Is, 
should  not  be  thought  of  as  constituting  a 
peculation  policy  and  program.  It  con- 
stitutes one  component  of  a  comprehensive 
set  of  population  poUolet. 

II.  Additional  oomponente  of  population 
policy  wlU  Include  such  sub-objeetivas  as 
Improving  employoMnt  opportunities,  espe- 


cially for  women,  instituting  a  government- 
sponsored  population  education  program,  and 
developing  budget  priorities  and  tax  poUdes 
to  Influence  population  divtilbution  and 
population  growth. 

la.  A  substantial  and  continuing  social 
research  program  must  underlie  the  develop- 
ment of  appropriate  population  policies  to 
achieve  agreed-upon  objeotlves  within  the 
framework  of  American  values.  This  kind  ot 
reeearch  has  been  vital  to  the  work  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  carrying 
out  the  objectives  of  the  Full  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  and  is  now  vital  to  the  work  of 
the  comparatively  new  Environmental 
Quality  Council. 

13.  Through  the  principal  methods  of 
establishing  national  objectives,  analy^ng 
and  rearranging  our  national  prlorltlee,  and 
exercising  national  leadership,  the  nation 
noay  well  succeed  in  bringing  about  a  non- 
growing  population  within  the  context  of  our 
traditional  values.  If  the  nwtion  does  succeed 
in  doing  this,  we  will  have  learned  how  to 
bring  under  manageable  control  one  im- 
portant contributing  factor  to  our  physical 
and  social  decay. 

Enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  108 
woiild  do  much  to  establish  clearly  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  should  be  moving.  It  would 
be  consistent  with  Point  6  in  my  statement 
which  I  should  like  to  repeat: 

"A  population  policy  objective  should  be 
established  by  the  United  States  in  respect 
to  Itself  of  achieving  a  condition  of  non- 
growth  at  the  earliest  feasible  time." 

A  non-growth  policy,  as  I  define  it,  would 
not  be  the  same  as  a  policy  of  trying  to 
achieve  a  stationary  population  by  bringing 
the  fertility  of  American  women  down  to  the 
replacement  level  and  holding  it  there  in- 
definitely. Assuming  American  families 
started  this  year  to  have  only  enough  chil- 
dren to  replace  themselves — Just  over  two 
children  per  family — the  ultimate  popula- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  would  be  nearly 
280  million.  I  think  this  is  too  many.  For  this 
reason,  replacement  fertility  should  be  the 
upper  limit  of  the  national  objective,  in  my 
judgment.  The  lower  limit  would  be  im- 
spedfied  and  would  vary  from  time  to  time, 
depending  upon  a  variety  of  factors, 
especially  the  changing  age  structure  of  the 
population. 

For  some  reason,  there  has  developed  a 
rather  common  assimiptlon  that  the  replace- 
ment level  of  fertility — 2.1  children  per 
woman — should  be  the  lowest  level  toward 
which  we  should  aim.  A  modest  variation 
above  the  replacement  level  Is  thought  to  be 
acceptable;  a  modest  variation  below  the 
replacement  level  is  thought  to  be  unaccept- 
able on  a  variety  of  grounds,  and  possibly 
contrary  to  the  national  interest.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  proposition  has  been  much  too 
widely  accepted  without  thinking  It  through. 
An  error  on  the  high  side — that  Is,  a  higher 
population  than  we  set  as  our  objective — Is 
likely  to  be  far  more  costly  than  an  error 
on  the  low  side  which  produces  a  lower  pop- 
ulation than  was  Intended. 

The  United  Stetes  should  not  beoome  con- 
cerned because  a  nation  like  Japan  is  today 
faced  with  a  so-called  labor  shortage  as  a 
result  of  Ite  plunging  birth  rate  two  decades 
ago.  The  term  labor  shortege  Is  simply  a  way 
of  saying  that  there  Is  fiill  employment  and 
the  nation  oould  employ  still  more  people  if 
they  were  available  at  comparatively  low 
wages.  That  Is  an  enviable  position  for  a 
country  to  be  in.  J^mui's  rate  of  economic 
growth  has  been  the  highest  in  the  world, 
partly  for  the  very  reason  that  her  low  birth 
rate  produced  a  low  ratio  of  dependants  to 
producers.  If  a  labor  shortage  is  the  main 
cost  of  low  fsrtility,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a 
cost  with  a  higher  benefit. 

The  decades  of  the  '70s  and  '80b  will  be 
decades  in  which  it  will  be  particularly  im- 
portant for  the  fertility  levd  to  come  down 
to  or  below  the  reptaetmemt  leveL  In  tbsM 


decades,  If  fertility  should  turn  out  to  be 
even  moderately  above  replacement,  we  will 
have  an  "echo  baby  boom"  of  significant  pro- 
portions. A  sub-4eplacement  level  of  fer- 
tility during  the  next  two  decades  would 
partially  offset  the  momentum  created  by 
high  fertility  a  generation  ago.  It  vrould  be 
much  more  advantageous  than  a  seoond 
baby  boom. 

It  Is  very  Innwrtant  that  we  get  over  our 
fear  ot  a  declining  population.  I  predict  that 
within  a  very  few  years  there  will  be  teoad 
recognition  of  the  Idea  that  a  slowly  de- 
clining population  would  be  much  more 
healthy  than  a  steadily  increasing  popula- 
tion, and  probably  more  healthy  for  some 
to  come  than  a  statutory  population.  Even- 
tually, of  course,  a  decline  in  population 
must  be  halted,  but  that  time  Is  likely  to  be 
some  distance  In  the  future.  And  when  the 
time  does  come  when  populatlem  decline 
should  be  halted  for  the  good  of  the  society, 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  can  be 
achieved.  Halting  population  decline  for  rea- 
sons which  are  evident  to  the  members  of 
society  will  certelnly  be  far  easier  than  halt- 
ing peculation  increase.  Fears  that  popula- 
tion decline  will  automatically  lead  to  either 
buman  extinction  or  serious  decline  In  na- 
tional power  seem  based  more  on  emotiemal 
reactions  than  carefully  reasoned  analysis. 

The  United  Stetes  nsed  have  no  fear  of 
being  overwhelmed  militarily  by  other  na- 
tions with  larger  peculations.  The  compara- 
tive capacity  of  naticms  for  self-defense  de- 
pends far  more  on  other  factors  than  sheer 
numbers  of  human  beings.  The  three  most 
Importent  factors  are:  (a)  whether  the  na- 
tion is  seeking  genuinely  to  defend  ite  own 
vital  Intereste,  especially  when  Ite  own  soil 
is  Jeecardizeel.  (b)  the  extent  of  internal 
strength  and  coherence  of  the  society  In  se>- 
dal,  economic,  and  psychological  terms,  and 
(c)  the  productivity  of  the  nation  in  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  terms,  and  in  terms 
of  ite  communications  and  tranqxntatlon 
Infrastructure.  The  United  Stetes  might  well 
be  stronger  with  a  stetionary  or  slowly  <le- 
cllnlng  peculation,  accompanied  by  a  strong 
economy  and  healthy  oexceraUon  within  the 
sewlety,  than  with  300  million  or  400  mil- 
lion peecla  who  are  at  cxlds  with  one  an- 
other because  e>f  overcrowding,  excessive  In- 
ternal competition,  and  social  dee»y. 

In  coneUusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sherald  sim- 
ply like  to  say  that  I  support  your  joint  res- 
olution even  though  I  hope  that  it  eloes  ne>t 
repreeent  the  end  point  of  an  evolving  policy. 
Two  of  the  suooeedlng  steps  to  which  I 
hece  your  ex>mmittee  will  ultimately  give 
similar  attention  are:  (a)  the  estebllshment 
of  a  Council  of  Peculation  Advisers,  and 
(b)  the  enactment  ot  a  Population  Educa- 
tion Act,  to  perfemn  the  same  ftuiction  in 
reepect  to  peculatiem  as  it  was  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  perform  with  ite  enaestment  at 
the  Environmental  Education  Act.  Poastbly 
the  latter  Act  mlg^t  be  amended  and  broad- 
ened to  beoome  the  Population  and  Knvlran- 
mental  Bduoaticm  Act.  In  ite  preeent  form 
and  at  preeent  levels  e>f  financing,  the  pro- 
gram conducted  under  the  Environmental 
BducaUon  Act  Is  elolng  very  little  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  extraendlnarUy  Important 
subject  with  which  Senate  Je>lnt  Beaolutlon 
lOe  deals.  Populatton  education.  X  bene?*,  la 
of  paramount  lnq>artaz>oe  In  aolTlng  tiM 
peculation  problems  eif  this  nation. 

Txamcenrr  ar  Cnmna  Ftnan  Ewwaii*.  Ph.  D. 
One  of  the  tasks  e>f  the  sexlologlst  la  to 
Ie>e>k  for  the  mxiltlple  cemsequences  e>f  both 
planned  and  implicit  social  policy.  Thus  I 
hope  to  review  with  you  today,  seune  of  the 
consequences  of  the  essentially  pro-natallst 
pe)acles  of  our  aodety.  partloulaily  with  re- 
tpoct  to  the  opttons  of  women  to  partlotpate 
fully  and  eeiually  In  the  eKxmpattanal  atrac- 
ture  of  the  United  Stetes. 
For  tb«  past  eight  years  my  sociologiol 
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rMMirOh  has  focused  on  tb«  aoeUl  flMtan 
wliloli  InhlMt  kdA  ffeemtste  womsnl  ■noc 
to.  and  partie^wtlan  in.  ooenp«tloaa  of  high 
pwtlgt  In  AoMftaui  aoolatjr.  Put  of  itomX 
raMMch  !■  raportad  in  my  boolc.  Woman's 
n«o»:  0|>tkma  Mid  UmMt  In  Prnf— ^/wmi 
OuMn.  pubUabed  by  tt«  murantty  oC  OOl- 
fornla  Ptmb  last  ysar,  and  deala  with  the 
presBuies  enrted  on  Women  who  consider 
explotttng  their  talents  in  prafesslanal  work 
as  doetors.  Uwyecs.  selentlsts  and  engineers, 
pressoras  not  only  from  the  '^tekeepets" 
within  these  |wnf«esk,aia.  but  tnaa  the  en- 
tire aoeial  straetur*  whleh  deHnes  thsir  de- 
sire to  wotk  as  ini^Hopriate  and  "unnat- 
ural." Althou^  my  reeeardi  has  centered 
mainly  on  women  in  the  so-called  elite  pro- 
feesKxu,  It  U  dear  that  the  eodal  mecha- 
nisms which  act  to  exclude  them  train  the 
top  are  the  same  whleh  limit  the  lite  choices 
of  women  at  every  level  of  the  stratlflcatlon 
system,  from  the  poonst  to  the  richest,  and 
white  and  black:  there  is  a  true  denuioraoy 
in  the  dlacrlmlnatlop  piiifeiw  The  destiny  of 
women  U  often  measured  by  ths  t^nmrmm 
dennmlnator  of  their  physiologiaal  ^pa- 
ratus,  and  reproduotlTe  potential,  sweeping 
aside  the  infinite  capacity  of  aU  memben  of 
the  human  speetee  to  go  beyond  physiology 
to  adapt,  restructure  and  re-orlent  basic  ca- 
padtles.  The  popular  Judges  of  woman's 
place  Ignore  the  vast  dlfferenoee  in  their 
tastes,  talents  and  even  In  their  basic  phy- 
siological and  psychological  c^iadty  to  bear 
children,  respond  to  children,  care  for  chil- 
dren (much  less  themselves)  or  even  need 
or  desire  children.  Although  men's  Identi- 
ties have  never  been  wrapped  up  In  being 
fathers  as  Intensively  and  primarily  as  the 
identities  of  women  have  been  tied  up  In  be- 
ing mothers,  through  the  sgee  men  have 
viewed  becoming  fathers  as  a  neoeeslty  of 
life,  and  life  after  death,  and  have  been 
sociallBsd  and  conditioned  to  keep  women  in 
this  role  so  that  their  fatheihood  would  be 
implemented. 

Although  the  attttudes  fostered  probably 
have  been  hlstorlcaUy  neoeesary  so  that  so- 
cieties might  reproduce  tbemeelves,  eq>eclal- 
ly  as  the  high  mcrtallty  ratee  made  any 
child's  life  contingent,  it  now  ennniii  appar- 
ent that  reproduetlaci  without  the  limits  of 
high  mortaUty  rates  may  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  societies.  Men  and  Oovemments  have 
Intervened  Into  the  natural  course  of  life 
to  extend  life.  No  one  oppoeee  saving  lives. 
But  to  make  life  worth  living  I  think  we  »>»»n 
have  to  intervene  at  the  conception  end  of 
the  spectrum,  and  consider  the  eodal  oondl- 
tionlng  which  goea  Into  the  dedsians  to  bear 
children  at  aU. 

Without  very  much  direct  social  planning, 
urbanizatlcQ.  education  and  industriallsa- 
Uon  aa  did  work  to  limit  the  fertility  of 
women.  But  the  trend  toward  population 
limitation  has  been  unstsady  and  It  now 
sesms  unlikely  that  without  social  planning 
the  geomstne  progression  of  population  will 
oease.  In  the  United  Ettatea.  although  the 
overall  fertility  at  American  women  declined 
from  the  early  nineteenth  century  to  the 
middle  1980's.  in  the  1940*8  and  IBM's  there 
was  a  sharp  increase.  The  poetwar  years 
194^1907  became  known  as  the  period  of 
baby  boom  or  the  "motherhood  mania"  in 
acme  diclee.  What  was  curious  about  the  up- 
mirge  in  the  l9M's  was  that  by  that  time  the 
inereaae  in  fcrtlU^  which  usually  follows 
post-war  periods  should  have  subsldsd.  it 
want  19.  instead,  and  among  sectess  at  the 
population  previously  having  low  fertility, 
namely  among  the  educated  upper  income 
white,  llie  impact  was  not  only  Important 
not  only  because  it  meant  the  diversion  cS 
t2>a  most  eligible,  best  equipped  and  skilled 
manpower  rasourue  In  the  female  populatian. 
but  bacsusa  this  group  tends  to  be  tha  taste- 
makars—the  aetters  and  keepers  of  norms  in 
thaaodsty. 

BajManatlons  for  this  pbsnomanon  have 
given  by  a  number  of  aaatysta  at  so- 


ciety, among  them.  Mlrra  Komarovsky  in  the 
1980*8  in  hsr  study  on  Women  in  the  UaOm 
World  and  In  tha  popular,  now-claartc  book 
at  Betty  VMedan.  The  Vemlnlne  Mystique 
(19«S)  whldi  showed  the  impact  of  idaoiogl- 
oal  and  cultural  themea  urging  ^mm^^rmn 
women  to  "return"  to  a  home-cantered,  ccn- 
aumer  oriented,  chlld-foeuasd  existence  as 
the  only  way  to  be  "truly  feminine."  VMedan 
showed  that  Fkvodian  psychology,  much 
touted  (but  untested)  work  in  family  sociol- 
ogy, and  pediatric  medldne,  ss  waU  as  the 
mass  media  and  hard  sell  consumer  adver- 
tising were  fostering  the  so-called  natural 
approach  to  child  care  and  procreation.  Thus 
a  whde  generation  of  women  with  ocAege 
degrees  turned  from  their  books  to  the  baby 
carriage,  tha  boudoir  and  the  pantry,  return- 
ing to  nature  by  having  natural  childbirth, 
weaving,  baking,  canning  food,  sewing  and 
breast  feeding,  and  do-it-yourself  dry-dean- 
Ing  Id  an  attempt  to  validate  their  feminity 
and  thereby  do  the  "ri^f  thing.  Never  wel- 
comed by  the  male-dcmlnated  lUgh-level  oc- 
cupational world  irtiere  their  brothers  of 
oonqMiaUe  education  and  sodal  standing 
went  to  take  their  placee,  they  gave  up 
careers  or  never  even  dared  challenge  the 
system  by  preeentlng  themselvee  as  candi- 
dates. They  cut  off  their  chdcee  before  they 
could  qualify  for  the  high  personaUy,  eoo- 
nomlcaUy  amd  sodally  rewarding  Jobs.  The 
period  mailed  a  decline  In  women's  graduate 
study  (See  figure  1),  career  aspirations  and 
partidpatlon  in  the  world  in  general  as  can- 
didates for  poUtlcal  office  and  participants  in 
sodal  movements. 

The  supreme  moment  In  the  woman's  llfb 
was  posed  not  as  the  time  she  might  make  a 
discovery  In  sdence,  paint  a  great  painting, 
win  an  election  or  make  a  million,  but  that 
moment  when  the  doctor  would  call  out, 
"push"  and  she  would  deliver  her  child.  If 
this,  indeed,  was  to  be  the  supreme  moment, 
the  foc\is  of  many  hours  of  anticipation  and 
poet  partum  discussion,  then  the  w<Hnan 
was  highly  motivated  to  repeat  It,  aiming 
for  a  better,  and.  of  oo\irse,  more  natural 
production  each  time. 

The  proportion  of  American  women  en- 
gineers, chemists,  mathematicians,  physi- 
cists, dentists,  and  ooUege  teachers  all 
dropped  between  1960  and  1900.  WhUe 
women  were  increasing  their  proportion  in 
theee  i»t)fessions  In  other  countrlee  at  the 
same  time,  in  fact  not  unrelated,  I  think, 
to  the  retreat  of  college  women  Into  mother- 
hood as  a  funtlme  occupation.  (See  Table  1.) 

Although  women  In  thcee  years  had  fewer 
children  than  their  grandmothers,  they  de- 
voted themselves  to  mothering  for  as  long  a 
period  as  women  took  with  larger  families. 
They  not  only  expected  to  take  care  of  the 
child's  physical  needs,  and  felt  It  Important 
to  be  on  tap  to  monitor  not  only  each  word 
and  coQunent,  but  the  non-verbal  meesages — 
his  frowns  and  smiles — ^for  the  poeslble  psy- 
chological dimensions  ard  meanings.  Having 
learned  clearly  that  a  woman  was  nothing 
if  she  wss  not  a  mother,  the  American 
mother  applied  all  her  energy,  attention  and 
famed  American  know-how  to  the  Job  of 
mothering,  with  the  full  ^iproval  of  the 
sodety. 

Although  the  baby  boom  did  taper  off,  and 
there  was  a  Slight  upturn  In  the  percentage 
of  women  getting  B.A.'s  and  advanced  de- 
grees (Table  2)  after  the  19M's  there  is  no 
doubt  that  theee  nonns  assodated  with 
motherhood,  always  there,  but  stirred  Into 
frenzied  seal,  are  still  very  much  with  us. 

One  measure  of  the  intensity  with  which 
the  norm  is  felt  Is  the  rage  directed  by 
women  toward  some  of  the  more  vocal  mem- 
bers of  the  woman's  movement  who  ad- 
vocate more  ft«edom  In  life  styles  for  women. 
Suggestl<ms  that  women  ought  to  be  able  to 
not  only  ohooee  their  rolea,  but  to  decide 
how  they  will  aaalgn  priorities  to  theee  roles, 
a  prlvllega  until  now  oatarad  to  man.  have 


aiouaad  the  hostUlty  and  dlatiaas  of  paopla 
in  the  mainstnam  culture. 

A  number  or  studiss  indicate  that  the 
primary  role  of  women  is  stiU  seen  ss  mother, 
and  Indeed,  woman  view  thamaelvas  first  aa 
mothers  and  usually  second  ss  wives  and 
only  than  aa  taadiars  or  whatever  alaa  they 
will  be.  Purtharmore.  although  norma  aaem 
to  be  changing  regarding  idsal  family  staa. 
the  two-child  family  stniiiii  to  be  oonsiderad 
the  minlmnm  aoceptaUe. 

Whereas  one-child  famUlas  ware  ooouion 
during  the  depression  years  and  are  cur- 
rently common  in  some  of  the  eastern  Ku- 
ropean  countries  (where,  by  the  way,  the 
proportion  of  women  in  the  profeailonal 
labor  force  is  radically  higher  than  In  the 
United  States)  they  sre  not  only  uncommon 
in  ths  TTnlted  States,  but  more  important, 
they  are  considered  improper.  Married  oou- 
plee  with  one  child  are  under  as  much 
preesure  as  couples  without  children  to  have 
a  child.  In  classes  at  Queens  College,  where  I 
have  bean  tea«*ilng  large  sections  of  100  and 
more  students  in  Introductory  Sociology  for 
the  past  six  years,  I  have  poUed  young  peo- 
ple on  their  preference  for  slse  of  famUy. 
Only  one  student,  a  boy,  one  out  of  i4>proxl- 
mately  1300  students  claimed  he  wanted  no 
children.  More  curious  Is  the  fact  that  not 
one  of  the  1300  poUed  expreesed  a  dealre  for 
erne  child.  (Tou  might  be  Interested  to  know 
that  despite  this  conventional  reqwnse,  a 
slxeaitfle  proportion  of  theee  students  ex- 
preesed  doubts  about  whether  or  not  they 
thought  marriage  was  a  desirable  aim.)  My 
informal  surveys  showing  that  the  two-child 
family  is  ths  barely  acoeptahle  miniiwiim  tat 
a  family,  bears  out  the  results  of  a  large 
scale  survey  conducted  by  the  M1c*«1gan 
Social  Reeearch  Center  in  1900.  Tha 
number  of  children  considered  Ideal 
for  the  average  American  family  was 
S.4  to  8.3  diildren  (as  Table  8  in- 
dicates) ,  with  the  majority  of  women  inter- 
viewed responding  that  4  was  the  ideal  niun- 
ber.  Fewer  than  0.4  per  cent  Indicated  that 
one  child  was  the  desired  number  and  no  one 
replied  that  it  would  be  ideal  not  to  have  any 
chUdren  (eee  Table  4) . 

Charles  Westoff,  of  Princeton  has  ahown 
for  sdeoted  samplea  that  the  ideallaed  fam- 
ily slse  is  closer  to  three  children  than  two.  I 
have  found,  too,  that  even  thcee  young  people 
who  are  extremely  concerned  with  popula- 
tion control  seem  to  feel  that  their  personal 
Ideal  solution  is  to  have  one  child  and  ad<vt 
another,  thereby  as  you  see,  still  fulfilling 
the  two  child  norm.  In  my  surveys  when  col- 
lege students  were  asked  why  they  did  not 
desire  to  live  without  having  children  at 
all,  or  why  they  didn't  feel  one  child  was 
enough,  their  responses  were  often  In  the 
terminology  of  morality — for  example:  "it 
Is  selfish  not  to  have  any  diildren."  "Only 
chUdren  ore  spoiled  children."  In  short, 
young  people  are  brought  up  to  believe  that 
It  is  not  only  a  deprivation  to  have  less 
than  two  children  but  that  it  1b  moraliy 
wrong  and  that  they  are  falling  as  people 
and  OS  parenU  not  to  aim  for  the  Ideal  two 
or  more.  There  Is  no  real  freedom  of  chdoe 
of  family  slse  when  to  have  no  children  or 
one  child  is  defined  as  being  socially  patho- 
logical. 

The  consequences  have  Impact  not  only 
on  the  sheer  numbers  of  population,  but  on 
the  possible  Ufe  choices  open  to  young  peo- 
ple. Although  the  slas  of  family  affects  tha 
woman  significantly,  eapedally  in  ittntting 
her  options  to  parfurm  in  spheres  other  than 
the  home,  it  effects  ynxmg  men  as  wen,  by 
placing  economic  and  energy  burdens  on 
them  at  a  pdnt  In  Ufe  when  they  are  se- 
verdy  taxed  by  educational  and  occupa- 
tional demands:  American  men  and  wtAnen 
marry  yoimg.  The  glils  when  they  are  twenty 
and  the  boys  a  year  or  two  later.  OoUega 
educated  girls  many  later— at  aX  Amarloans 
make  nearly  the  youngest  marrlagaa  In  the 
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Waatem  World,  and  aince  moat  have  din- 
dran  Immedlatdy,  they  load  the  time  and  re- 
aouroe  struet\u«  of  their  families  in  ir- 
radaemabla  ways. 

A  recent  study  indicated  that  famOias  who 
had  children  early  never  caught  up  in  earn- 
ing power  with  famillea  who  waited,  Irrespee- 
ttve  of  sodil  class  and  education. 

The  pleasures  dsflning  foninity  in  terma 
of  motherhood  and  giving  i»lonty  to  moth- 
erhood, above  all  the  other  statuses  a  woman 
might  hold,  mean  that  young  wives  limit 
even  further  their  opportimlty  to  add  to  the 
economic  status  of  the  family.  Not  only  do 
they  feel  concerned  about  committing  them- 
sdves  to  occupations  which  they  feel  may 
prevent  them  from  being  on  tap  constantly 
for  their  children,  but  employers  do  not 
consider  wonvn  with  children  good  risks, 
believing  that  their  loyalty  to  Job  has  to 
run  a  poor  second  to  their  loyalty  to  tha 
family. 

Certainly  when  women  are  pushed  to  be- 
come mothers,  they  never  get  the  chance  to 
develop  a  self  Image  as  a  producer  of  any- 
thing but  children  and  they  cannot  plan 
ratlonaUy  for  training  in  school  and  on  the 
Job.  This  is  true  for  women  who  have  proven 
abUltles,  who  have  done  outstanding  work 
In  high  school  and  cdlege,  and  whoae  in- 
tellectual talents  are  completdy  wasted  as 
housewives  In  the  Isolation  of  the  typical 
American  suburb.  It  is  weU  eetabllshed  that 
these  women,  far  from  being  content  and 
happy  homemakers  and  mothers,  are  often 
bitter  and  frustrated  women  who  live  vi- 
cariously through  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren. The  Irony  is  complete  today,  wlien  the 
children  of  these  same  mothers  often  reject 
their  way  of  life,  their  valuee,  and  thdr 


offers  of  Bttantlon  and  nurturanoe.  Thdr 
mother's  rage  at  them  la  often  tha  on^wur- 
ing  of  fear  at  bdng  pramaturdy  'Oald  off"  by 
the  only  oooupation  they  know,  without  any 
training  for  another,  in  a  aodety  which  views 
thdr  problem  as  irf  no  oonsequanoe. 

Not  aU  women  are  suited  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  motherhood  any  mora  than  aa  they 
are  aoltad  to  any  othw  all-embraolng  task. 
and  not  aU  women  would  cbooee  to  be  moth- 
ers, if  they  were  truly  given  frae-oholoa.  Men 
are  also  limited  in  thdr  chdoes  because  they 
fed  they  oaoDOt  be  oompletdy  mature  with- 
out siring  children  and  definitions  of  their 
vimity  is  In  question  about  the  proof  of  a 
child.  It  Is  Interesting  however  that  the  more 
men  are  Invdved  in  a  pleasing  and  rewarding 
occupational  activity,  the  lees  concerned  they 
seem  to  be  about  estabUahlng  their  vlriUty 
by  the  proof  of  oonoeptlon.  m  fact,  the  de- 
mogn4>har  Judith  Blake  has  found  that  mid- 
dle class  white  men  are  more  liberal  in  atti- 
tudes regarding  ccmtrols  on  family  slae. 
approvUig  abortion,  for  example,  more  than 
any  other  group.  Indudlng  white  middle  class 
women. 

The  issues  affecting  reproduction  are  ocmi- 
plex  and  Intertwined  with  attitudes  in  many 
institutional  realms  other  than  the  family.  I 
have  tried  to  Indicate  here  how  the  culture 
insists  that  women  mutt  bear  children  sim- 
ply to  be  regarded  as  normal.  That,  plus  the 
fact  that  other  options  have  traditionally 
been  doeed  to  them  mecuis  that  women  have 
a  veeted  Interest  in  t>dng  mothers. 

If  the  sodety  wishes  to  set  a  sodally  re- 
sponsible population  policy  it  might  start  by 
addressing  Its  efforts  to  opening  other  chan- 
nels of  productive  activity  for  woman,  creat- 
ing the  means  for  alternative  life  styles  and 


rafvlawlnff  its  impUett  pronaMUat 
sueh  aa  tha  diaortaninatory  tax  poilolaa 
against  alngla  and  eiiildlaaB  paopla.  In  addi- 
tion, it  ml^t  eondrtar  ttaa  ways  In  whMh  it 
might  oontrUmta  to  a  change  In  the  pervad- 
ing eoltaral  view  that  man  and  woman  who 
ehooaa  not  to  proeraata,  cr  who  limit  thalr 
famillea  to  one  child  aa  aodaUy  abesrant  and 
podttvdy  unAmartoan. 

TABU  t.-WOMEN  IN  SaECTEO  PROFESSIONAL  OCCUPA- 
TIONS; UNITED  STATES 
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ChMsiMt           .  .. . 10.0 

MitlWBisadmllJ. 3B.0 

Pliysldstt ..-^.-. . ..  4.5 

CotM|s  pfurawits,  pfsfsuors,  snd  Is* 

flnKlore_ 23.0 

DwtMa 2.7 


16 

2S.4 
4.2 

19.0 
2.1 
.01 
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TABLE  2.— PMPOfmON  OF  DEGREES  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
GRANTED  TO  WOMEN  IN  THE  UNITS)  STATES,  1930-Ct 
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1940. 
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38.2 
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31.6 
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10l6 

33.6 
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TABLE  3.-NUIIIBER  OF  CHILDREN  CONSIDERED  IDEAL  FOR  THE  AVERAGE  AMERICAN  FAMILY  AND  PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  BY  NUMBER  CONSIDERED  IDEAL,  FOR  WIVES,  BY  COLORi 


Typo  Of  reply 


Avoiifi 

numborel 

child  rwi 

Nisibor       cofliidorod 

of  wiM*  idool        Total 


Psreant  dbtribotioa  by  numbof  cosiidorod  idool 


1 


S    BersHfs 


Mioimum.„ 2,642 

Maximum Z,64Z 

Whito: 

Minimum vVn 

Maximum... .......  2,377 

Nonwhite:  „ 

Minimum.. »5 

Maxifflom . 26S 


5.4  100 S  S  2 

3.5  106 tt  a  43 

3.4  100 5  S  S 

3.5  100 II  »  41 

3.5  100 ?  5  JJ  2 

3.1  100 I  a  It  91 


5 
6 

4 
S 

It 
U 


I  In  Uiit  and  asbaoquont  tabioa  In  ehsptor  2,  all  data  are  lor  wim  who  wore  16-39  yoon  old  who*  intorriowod  unloss  othorwiao  apodlod. 

TABLE  4.-PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  BY  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  CONSIDERED  IDEAL,  1941.  1945,  1955,  AND  1960 
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OFnmro  SrsxacBrr  or  SswanNi 
ALsir  OiAWSTOir 
Tills  morning  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Raaourcea  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Pulillo  Wdfara  Oonunlttea  opens  Ita 
inaugural  hearing.  Today  will  ba  the  first  day 
of  haailnga  on  BJ.  Baa.  108.  laglalaitloB  to 
declare  expildtly  a  national  popnlaticn 
policy.  OlUa  legidation  would  make  it  the 
policy  of  tha  Uhltad  Stataa  to  davdop  volun- 
tary programs,  consistent  with  htuian  rights 

CQcvn — laas-Partas 


and  Individual  eonsdence.  to  atahUlaa  tha 
population  siaa  of  tha  nation  at  the  earlleat 
poadble  time.  Today  ia  the  first  time  in  the 
Nation's  history  that  a  Oommlttae  of  Ocm- 
gress  will  ocmddar  leglslatlan  to  declare  a 
national  populaitlon  poUey. 

Unta  reoently.  moat  Amarloana  ragardad 
tha  poptilation  axploalon  aa  a  proUam  oom- 
finad  to  other  eoontriea.  prlndpally  the  de- 
vdoplng  nattaoa  of  Aata.  Afrlea  and  Latin 
America.  After  all.  it  was  argued,  tha  Mal- 


thnalan   pradlotion   of   famlna   and 
starvation  that  ***""**  much  of  tha  world 
ia  not  immlnant  In  this  country. 

Howavar.  tha  tact  la  wa  have  a  very  raal 
popnlatlaa  problam  hara  at  hooaa— a  proUam 
tha*  aactooaly  thraatna  ow  aptrltoal  and 
phyiloal  anvlronmant  and  thus  tha  hade 
qnaltty  of  lUa  tor  aU  Amarteans. 

It     Mlaon     aaeuratdy    daaorlbad 

b'a  popolattoB  problam  m  hla  popola- 

tlon  ninaaagi  of  July  18. 1900.  whan  he  aald: 
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itobe 
tpoMdtar 
thair  popuUttoo* 
that  tta*  Ttattad  StotM. 
for  wmplit,  mast  now  anttdpAt*.  Pocxt 
■uppttw  macf  tm  ample  In  soeh  a  nattoa,  but 
•octal  aoppliaa  th»  oapadty  to  oduoata 
ycnOx,  to  prorld*  pHvaojr  and  hrtng  apaoa. 
to  maintain  the  prooaaaaa  of  opaa.  damooratto 
lonrament — mi^  be  grleToa^  atralnad. . . . 
I  babara  that  many  ot  our  praaant  aoaal 
problaina  may  ba  ralatad  to  tha  fact  that  «a 
have  had  only  fifty  yean  tn  wtal^  to  aooom- 
modato  the  aaccmd  hundred  mlUloa  Amarl- 


n  pnaant  birth  ratea  paratat.  ire  will  haTe 
only  three  deeadaa  to  aoeommodato  the  third 
hundred  million  Americana.  And  even  If 
American  famlllaa  bacan  tooaorrow  havlnc 
only  two  children  on  the  averace — ^Juat 
enough  to  replace  themaelvee  our  popula- 
tion would  oonttnue  to  grow  until  year  30S7, 
when  it  would  be  roughly  277  mllUon  per- 
aona — 70  mlllOD  larger  than  It  la  today.  Fi- 
nally, abould  we  return  to  the  three-child 
famUy  that  rtwnlnatad  tha  1960'a.  this  na- 
tion abould  find  ttaaU  ataggerlng  under  the 
monumental  burden  of  on«  WMon  Ameri- 
coHM  a  century  from  now. 

dearly,  given  the  profound  oonaequencea 
for  tha  country  of  different  ratea  of  growth, 
the  time  has  come  to  derelop  an  explicit 
national  population  policy  to  determine  what 
population  level  and  growth  rato  U  moat 
oonslatent  with  oth«  national  goals  and 
aspirations.  The  altematlTe  i»  to  abandon  to 
the  winds  of  efaanoe  a  matter  which  so  Inti- 
mately affects  the  quality  of  our  dally  Uvea 
and  the  opportimltlea  we  ahall  beq\ieath  to 
our  (diUdren.  I  reject  thla  alternative  aa  a 
dangerous  game  of  roulette  In  which  our 
future  wellbelng  la  the  ataka. 

Aa  for  the  proper  objective  of  a  national 
populatton  policy,  there  la  a  growing  con- 
aensus  In  the  nation  and  In  the  Coogresa — 
aa  reflected  by  the  bipartisan  makeup  and 
phUoaophlcal  diversity  of  the  33  Senate  spoci- 
aors  of  8J.  Bea.  106— that  the  goal  ahotild 
be  to  stablllae  population  size  by  voluntary, 
non -coercive  means;  means  that  do  not, 
either  by  Intention  or  Impact,  discriminate 
against  any  racial,  religious  or  eooncwolc 
group  and  do  not  foroe  any  Individual  to 
contravMM  hla  personal  moral  or  ethical 
beliefs. 

It  will  be  the  purpoae  of  theee  bearings  to 
examine  carefully  the  advlaablllty  of  popula- 
tion stahlllaatlon  aa  a  national  policy  goaL 
It  la  especially  appropriate  that  our  first 
wltneas  on  the  opening  day  of  hearings  on  a 
naMonal  populatloo  policy  should  be  the  far- 
mer United  Stataa  Senator  from  ICaryland. 
Joaeph  Tydlnga.  It  was  largely  through  the 
petaistent  and  effecUve  leadarahlp  of  Senator 
Tydlnga  that  Oongreaa  aelaed  the  inltlatlw 
In  the  population  field  laat  year  by  passing 
the  Funlly  Planning  Servloea  and  Popnlatloa 
naaaarch  Act  ot  1970.  of  which  he  waa  the 
author  and  prtncfpal  sponsor,  and  which  I 
waa  privileged  to  ooaponaor.  At  preeent.  Sen- 
ator Tydlnga  la  devoting  much  of  his  time 
to  the  search  for  aolnttona  to  the  global 
population  problem  through  hla  actlvltlea 
with  the  Unltad  Natioaa  and  the  Intema- 
tlanal  Planned  Parenthood  foundation. 


ars' 


or  SniATOB  Boa  Psckwood 


Mr.  Chalnoan.  I  wMoone  the  opening  of 
theae  heart  ngi  and  congratulate  the  chair- 
man and  wltneaaea  upon  a  hlatorle  ooeaalon. 
Senate  Joint  Beaotutlon  106  aqd  Ite  eoun- 
tarpart.  HJr.  Baeolution  78*  In  the  Bouae  of 
napreaentatlvea,  constitute  Important  new 
raeognitlon  that  ttM  covemmant  of  the 
united  Stotaa  aa  waU  ••  the  citiaraa.  the 
leadara  aa  w«n  aa  the  foOowara.  ate  tmeij^ 
up  to  ona  of  the  potent  ehallaogaa  ot  tb* 
tvanUeth  tiautuiy    popHlaWoti.  growth. 

Tha  davalopment  of  population  poUey  ha* 
hMorteany  bean  a  flMd  where  the  p«ipla 
of  their  govammente,  wliara  the 


average  nltlaan  onmprehandad  long  before 
national  laadara  that  apaoa  and  funda  ware 
Umltad.  Wheraaa  a  number  ot  govemmenta 
have  at  vartoua  tlmaa  urged  and  avan  tried 
to  bribe  their  subjecte  Into  having  larger 
famlliea  to  provide  more  oonsumera  for  thair 
eoonomy,  more  manpower  for  their  armlea 
and  cheaper  labor  for  thair  Induatrlaa.  Ui. 
and  lira.  John  Q.  Cltlaen  have  uauaUy  been 
vary  much  aware  that  they  oould  provide 
a  better  home  and  greater  opportunity  for 
their  own  off^rtng  by  matching  their  fer- 
tility to  their  raaourcea.  Tha  Impcutanoa  of 
tha  raaolutlon  before  us  today  Is  first  and 
foramoat  that  It  dedaree  very  firmly  at  the 
national  levtf  what  moet  Indlvlduala  have 
known  aU  along  at  the  family  level — that 
growth  cannot  oontlnue  unchecked,  and 
that  the  alae  of  the  nation,  like  the  atae 
of  tha  family,  must  at  aome  point  be  stabll- 
laed.  ao  that  each  member  will  have  hla  or 
her  opportunity  for  a  full  Ufe — for  educa- 
tion, health,  love,  and  achievement. 

The  United  States  has  been  fortimato  In 
having  for  almoat  two  centurtaa  a  near- 
empty  land  deatlned  to  be  populated  by  aome 
of  the  moet  enterprising  and  adventurous 
Immigranta  In  the  worid.  Yet  we  oan  see  all 
too  clearly  today  what  kind  of  papulation 
preesuree  and  misery  may  develop  when 
people  multiply  beyond  the  land's  capacity 
to  shelter  and  feed  them.  We  aee,  for  example, 
what  haa  happened  In  East  Pakistan,  where 
we  may  now  be  wltneealng  one  of  the  major 
population  crlaea  of  this  decade.  First,  thou- 
sands were  drowned  by  a  massive  cyclone 
and  tidal  wave  becsiiae  they  were  living  on 
land  that  sbotild  not  have  been  inhabited 
and  because  they  were  not  warned  or  pro- 
tected, by  a  government  that  did  not  have 
the  means  available  to  provide  other  homes 
(v  refuge.  Yet  within  barely  three  months, 
the  lost  lives  were  replaced  by  as  many  new 
blrtha. 

This  natural  dlaaster  was  followed  by  po- 
litical rtlnattTT — the  tmleashlng  of  racial,  re- 
ligious, and  communal  Jealoualaa  that  now 
amount  to  near-genodde.  The  political  and 
reUgloiua  differences  in  East  Pakistan  are 
real,  but  the  intensity  of  the  struggle  goes 
back  to  the  root  cause  of  over  population. 
As  one  reporter  pointed  out,  "Behind  every 
feud,  at  the  bottom  of  every  quarrel  is  a 
piece  of  land."  When  papulation  exceeds  the 
land  to  mppott  it,  as  it  does  for  W  million 
East  Pakistanis,  every  "temporary  solution" 
leads  only  to  a  greater  problem.  How  many 
more  East  Pakistanis  will  we  see  before  thla 
century  is  ended?  How  many  millions  will 
die  In  despair  before  world  population  Is 
stabilized  at  a  level  many  times  greater — In 
numbers  or  in  himian  misery — than  the 
preeent  nearly  four  billion  people? 

The  purpoae  of  this  resolution  Is  very  sim- 
ply to  prevent  s\ich  catastrophic  tragedies 
In  the  United  Stetee,  to  insmw  that  our 
dtlea  do  not  grow  to  the  point  where  indi- 
vidual Uvea  become  saturated  with  a  surplus 
crop  of  human  beings,  and  that  o«r  gov- 
ernment doea  not  i^aoe  the  monolithic  myth 
of  groas  national  product  above  the  indi- 
vidual reality  of  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
Only  the  people  of  the  United  Statee  them- 
aaivea  could  create  such  a  catastrophe  and 
only  those  same  people  can  In  the  long  run 
prevent  It — by  encouraging  now  a  goal  of 
population  staMlliiatlon  and  by  Implement- 
ing it  as  quickly  as  U  consistent  with  volun- 
tary methods  and  individual  oonaeianoa. 

In  the  field  of  voluntary  population  sta- 
bUlaatlon  or  aero  population  growth,  aa  It 
la  more  oooamonly  known,  the  United  Stotea 
can  sat  a  world  azampla  and  aswima  a  con- 
vinelng  roia  of  world  laadarahlp  through, 
national  aadonamant  of  this  rsaolution.  Tha 
United  States  haa  already  given  support  to 
family  planning  programs  overseas  and  en- 
owiragad  a  umtad  If atioos  program  that  Is 
now  roaalTlBg  ooBtrUmtlooa  from  nearly 
M  gorammanta  and  aaalstlng  prograna 
throughout  tba  developing  world.  Wa  have 


already  voted  to  provlda  famUy  planning 
aarrloaa  hara  for  all  who  want  them  but  do 
not  yat  hava  them  readily  available.  By  ap- 
proving tikis  reaolution,  Oongreaa  can  signify 
Ita  further  Intaatioo  to  protect  and  praaarva 
tha  quality  of  Ufa  not  only  for  our  own 
deaoandanta  but  alao  for  others  throughout 
tha  world.  Tlioaa  who  are  still  mistrustful  of 
birth  control  and  aero  population  growth 
oan  find  tn  thla  raeolutlon  evidence  of  Amer- 
loan  wllllngneaa  to  practloa  wliat  wa  preach. 

Ilia  United  Natlooa  Oanarol  Asaambly  haa 
daalgnatad  tha  year  1974  aa  World  Popula- 
tion Year.  An  International  oooferenoe  of 
govonunanta  wlU  be  held,  probably  at  VJf. 
headquartara  In  New  York,  to  oonaldar  among 
other  things  national  population  potloloa  and 
programs.  It  would  be  not  only  appropriate 
but  alao  very  influential  for  the  United 
Statea,  which  stands  first  not  in  population 
but  In  per  capita  Inocme  and  individual 
standard  of  Uvlng,  to  ba  able  to  declare  at 
that  oonf  orenoe  that  we  have  Indeed  accepted 
a  poUoy  of  populaUon  atabUiaatlon  and  are 
In  the  procees  of  implementing  it.  I  have 
here  the  text  of  the  General  Aaaembly  Reao- 
lutton  prooUlmlng  World  PopulaUon  Year 
and  aak  unanlmoua  oonaant  to  include  it  in 
the  opening  pagea  of  thla  hearing. 

Finally,  Ifr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by 
obeervlng  that  a  U.S.  policy  of  populaUon 
stablllaaUon,  somewhere,  I  h(^>e,  between  300 
and  300  milUcn,  is  not  only  intemaUonally 
sound  and  socially  desirable,  but  also  it  Is 
economically  sound  for  a  naUon  that  still 
considers  an  Informed  and  intelligent  ciU- 
aenry  Its  greateet  asset.  If  there  is  one  baalo 
principle  of  economics,  it  is  the  theory  of 
acarolty.  In  other  words,  diamonds  becauae 
they  are  acaroe  are  precious  gems  cheriahed 
and  protected  In  the  setting  of  Jewelry. 
Onuilte,  becauae  It  is  common,  is  not  prec- 
ious and  so  we  use  it  careleesly  to  construct 
buildings  or  pave  roads.  Labor,  when  it  la 
scarce,  commands  hlgii  wages,  but  when  it 
is  abundant  must  live  on  lower  pay.  Today 
nuny  countriea — of  which  Pakistan  is  only 
the  most  dramatic  example — literally  have 
a  surplus  of  population,  so  that  individuals 
lose  their  uniquenees  and  value  and  become 
little  more  than  a  surplus  commodity  on  the 
market,  depreeslng  standards  for  themselves 
and  for  others. 

I  would  bate  to  think  ot  even  imagine  that 
the  day  could  ever  come  when  we  might  be 
ten^ted  to  treat  individuals,  not  like  dia- 
monds, rare  and  precious,  but  like  ordinary 
stone,  for  paving  the  streets  and  grinding 
others  into  equal  poverty.  To  preserve  the 
values  of  our  life  and  culture,  we  must  pre- 
serve the  balance  between  population  and 
reeouroes,  population  and  environment,  pop- 
ulaUon and  aspirations.  The  best  way  to  pre- 
serve that  balance  for  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  is  to  seek  and  achieve  a  stable 
level  of  population  In  the  United  SUtea  aa 
rapidly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  values  expressed  in  this  reeo> 
lution. 

[Appendix  I] 

RooLimoir  3988  (XZV)  Woblo  ParuLsnow 

Yeas 

trx  qznxaal  asskicblt 

RecalUng  its  resolution  2211  (ZZI)  of  17 
December  19M  on  populatton  growth  and 
eoonomlo  development. 

Noting  Economic  and  Social  Counotl  rea- 
olution 1484  (XLVm)  of  3  April  1870  on  the 
nurd  World  PopulaUon  Conferenoe. 

Noting  alao  that  the  IntemaUonal  Devel- 
opment Strategy  for  the  Second  United  Na- 
tions Development  Decade  >  provides  for  ac- 
tion, both  at  the  national  and  international 
levels,  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  populaUon 
growth  in  those  oountrles  which.  In  aooord- 
anoe  with  tbalr  concept  of  development,  ood- 
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aider  that  thair  rato  of  population  growth 
hampere  thair  development. 

TMng  tnto  aooouitf  itM  iirntiaaa  made  by 
Member  Statea  in  coping  with  tboae  aspaeta 
of  the  population  problem  which  are  ralevant 
to  their  respaotive  eoonomlc,  social,  humanls- 
Uc  and  cultural  davalopment. 

ReoogniMing  that.  In  spite  of  the  progress 
made  so  far  In  this  regard  by  Member  Stetes 
and  international  organlaatlona,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Important  role  being  played  In 
the  populatt<m  field  by  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Population  Actlvltlee,  varied  aspecto 
of  the  population  problem  require  further  at- 
tention from  Member  Stetes  and  int<9maUon- 
al  organ  taatlons. 

Recognixtng  further  that  a  way  of  foeua- 
Ing  International  attention  on  different  as- 
pecta  of  the  population  problem  would  be  for 
Member  Stotea  and  international  'organiza- 
tions to  devote  the  year  1974  eapedally  to 
appropriate  efforto  and  undertaklnga  In  the 
field  of  population  In  the  oontaxt  of  their 
respective  needa  and  areas  of  competence. 

Confident  that  the  designation  of  the  year 
1974  for  necouraglng  appropriate  and  rel- 
evant cooperative  activity  in  the  field  of 
populaUon  would  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  realization  of  the  objectives 
in  this  field. 

1.  Deatgnatet  the  year  1B74  aa  World  Popu- 
lation Year; 

3.  Acknowledget  that  the  formulation  and 
Implementation  of  populaUon  policies  and 
progranunea  are  matters  falling  imder  the 
Internal  competence  of  each  country  and, 
oonaequenUy,  that  International  action  In 
the  population  sphere  should  be  reaponstve 
to  the  varied  needs  and  requests  of  Indi- 
vidual Member  Stetes; 

8.  Requetta  the  Secretary-Oeneral  to  pre- 
pare, in  conaultation  with  interested  Member 
Stetes,  a  detailed  programme  of  propoaed 
measures  and  activities  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  organizations  of  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem dm-lng  the  year  1974,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  different  character  of  population 
problems  in  each  country  and  region,  the 
population  policies  of  Member  Stetes,  as  well 
as  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Secretary- 
General's  report  on  the  question  of  holding 
a  Third  World  Poptilation  Conference,*  and 
to  submit  the  programme  to  the  Eoonomlc 
and  Social  CouncU  in  1972  through  the  Pop- 
ulation Commiaalon  at  ite  sixteenth  session; 

4.  Invites  interested  organizations  of  the 
United  Nations  system  to  rendm  the  neces- 
sary assistance  to  the  Secretary-General  In 
preparing  the  programme  of  measures  and 
activities  for  the  World  PopulaUon  Year; 

6.  Invites  Member  Stetes  to  participate 
fully  in  the  World  Population  Year  In  the 
context  of  their  capacities  and  pollclea; 

6.  Stretaea  that  assistance  from  org^mlza- 
Uons  of  the  United  Nations  system  and  in- 
terested Member  Stetes  should  continue  to 
be  available  upon  requeat  for  evolving  and 
implementing  a  dynamic  population  polloy 
to  cope  with  all  the  problems  emanating 
from  different  populaUon  levels,  charaoterla- 
Ucs  and  trends,  including  assistance  In  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  demogn4>lilc  la- 
aearch  and  studiee  programme  aa  well  aa 
training  program  mea  and  In  providing  ad- 
visory services  in  this  field;  oonsequentiy, 

7.  Bequeate  the  Secretary-General  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  General  Aaaembly  in 
1976,  through  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, a  final  report  on  the  World  PopiilaUon 
Year. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

llie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 

*  B/ON.9/S94  and  Add.l. 


MZLITABY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1972 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time.  In  •ooordance  with 
the  previous  order  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  pending  boslneBS.  HH. 
9844.  the  mllltaiy  coDstructUm  anthorl- 
zatlan  bill.  Debate  on  this  bin  Is  limited 
to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  eoually  divided 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
BOssourl  (Mr.  BtMinuToii)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator   from    Texas    (Mr. 

TOWEt). 

Thereupon,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
consider  the  bill,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert:   

ITIUB  I 
Sao.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Anny  may 
establiah  or  develop  military  Inrtallatl-nnr 
and  faoUltiea  by  aoqulrlng,  constructing,  oon- 
verttng,  rehabUltetlng,  or  «"«*^"«"g  panna- 
nent  or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
land  aoqutattioD,  alto  preparation,  appurte- 
nancea,  utllltiea.  and  equliHnent  for  the  fol- 
lowing acquisition  and  construction. 

iMamz  TBz  UKmcD  Statks 

UMrrzu   arATKs   contimkntai.   AjotT 
oomcAHS 
(First  Army) 
Fort  Belvolr,  Virginia.  $10,760,000. 
Fort  Knox.  Kentucky,  •776/)00. 
Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  86,103.000. 
Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland,  81.600,- 
000. 

(Third  Army) 
Fort  Banning,  Georgia,  83,186.000. 
9art  Bragg.  North  Oarollna.  82J784XK). 
Fort  CampbeU,  Kentucky,  88,906,000. 
Fort  Rucker,  Alabama.  8437.000. 

(Fotirth  Army) 
Fmt  Bliss,  Texas,  8636,000. 
F(nt  Hood,  Texaa,  823,435,000. 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texaa,  88,694,000. 
Fort  8111,  Oklahoma.  8840.000. 

(Fifth  Army) 
Fort  Caraon,  Colorado,  833,173.000. 

(Sixth  Army) 
Fort  LewU.  Waalilngton.  88.931.000. 
Fort  Ord,  California.  83.174.000. 
Prealdlo  of  San  FTamdaco.  California,  810  - 
408,000. 

(MiUtary  District  of  Waahtogton) 
rort  Myer,  Virginia.  83,800,000. 

UMITZI)     BTAraS     ABMT     MATKkm.    COKMAIfD 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland  83,- 
048,000. 

Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center.  Texaa, 
86,063,000. 

Harry  Diamond  Laboratory,  Maryland.  89.- 
036,000. 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Pennsylvania, 
8319,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  *'y^f^ma.  8879.000. 

TTNmO   STATKB  tMMY   STBAnOIC 
COMMTTKICATIOira  COMMAini 

East  Coast  RaUy  Stetion,  Mar^and.  8SM.- 
000. 
FOTt  Huaehuca.  Arlaooa,  83.680.000. 

AXMT   MZninAl,   DSPAanfXMT 

Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Tszas.  83.- 
661.000. 

Walter  Read  Army  Medical  Center,  District 
of  Columbia.  8113,500,000. 

murABT  TtLAwnc  mana 


Uflumit  BTATas  ABirr,  hawah 
SehcAdd  Banaeka.  Hawaii.  84.787,00a 


Varlons     locations:     Barracks     liiniiiiia 
mente,  880.000.000. 


VanooB  locations:  Air  poUiitlan  abata- 
ment  faeUltiea.  834.946/100. 

Varkraa  loeatlona:  Water  poUution  abata- 
mant  faclUtlas.  883,791,000. 

Ouiaiuz  TBz  UmntD  ni iiis 
UMrrB)  azATis  azmt  roacza, 

aOVTBBBir  COMMAMS 

Panama  area.  Oanal  Zone,  WfiMJOOO. 

TmrncD  statxs  aaacr,  raawac 
Kwajalaln  missile  range,  82,507,000. 

wnrwD  aiAiaa  Aaarr  aacourr 


Varloaa  locatiooa,  81,231,000. 

Mooaax  voLUirriBi  ABirr 

Varloua     locations:     Barracks     Improve- 
menta.  810.000.000. 


Sunny    Point    MiUtary 
North  Oarottna.  99MMO. 


Ooaan   T^rmloal. 


UMlxm>  aTATW 

Fort  Oratiy.  Alaska,  81.T18.000. 


Various  Locations,  8174,000. 
HiiiTai)  srATza  axmt, 

Gannany,  varloua  loeatlona.  814MflA)0. 

Varloiu  Locationa:  For  the  United  Stotea 
Bhare  at  the  coat  of  multilateral  programs 
for  the  acquisition  or  oonstrucUon  of  mili- 
tary facilities  and  instaUationa.  including 
international  military  headquarters,  tot  the 
ocrilective  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Area,  830.000.000:  Provided.  Tliat, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  ahaU  fur* 
nlsh  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Servloea 
and  on  Appn^vlattcms  ot  the  Senate  and  tha 
House  of  Repreaentetives  a  deacrtption  of 
obligations  Incurred  as  the  United  Stotea 
ahare  of  such  multilateral  programa. 

Sac  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
estabUah  or  devtiop  Army  Installations  and 
f acUltiea  by  procaerting  with  ounalructton 
made  neoeeaary  by  changes  in  Army  ™t«»to^i^ 
and  reeponatbUlUes  which  have  been  oeoa- 
slonad  by:  (a)  unforeeeen  aeeurlty  conald- 
erationa.  (b)  new  wei^tana  Omraiopmaitt,  (c) 
new  and  unforeeeen  reeearch  and  devMop- 
ment  requlremente.  or  (d)  improved  produc- 
tion schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of  Defenaa 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  oonstme- 
tton  for  inclusion  in  the  next  Military  Oon- 
strucUon Authorization  Act  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  Intereete  of  national  security, 
and  to  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, ocmvert.  rtiiabllltate,  or  install  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  indodlng 
land  aoqulalUon.  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nancea,  utiUtiea.  and  equipment;  In  the  total 
amount  of  810.000.000:  Provided,  That  tha 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  hla  dealgnee,  shaU 
notify  the  Commltteaa  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  B^treeentotives. 
Immediately  upon  rearhlng  a  final  rtaeislon 
to  Implement,  of  the  coat  of  coastructton  of 
any  public  weak  undertaken  undar  this  aae- 
tton.  including  thoae  real  estate  acttons  par» 
tolning  thereto.  Thla  authorlzatton  will 
expire  aa  (tf  84>tamber  80.  1973,  except  for 
thoae  public  works  projects  oonennlng  whldi 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  ot  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Bapresentettvea  hava 
bean  notified  puiauant  to  thla  aaction  prior 
to  that  date. 

Sac.  108.  (a)  PabUe  Law  90-408.  m 
amMuled.  U  amandad  undar  tha  beading  "In- 
side  the  umted  Stotaa".  In  section  101  m 
toUowa: 

With  respect  to  "Jodet  Amy  Azunuaitlon 
Plant.  mizMla",  strike  oat  "83J86.000"  and 
inaart  tn  place  thereof  "81391,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-606.  M  amended.  U 
amanded  by  striking  out  tn  dause  (1)  of 
aaction  801  "8866.489.000"  and  "8483.681.000" 
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and  Inagrtiiic  In  place  tbaraof  "fS«8,703.000" 
■od  "MBS  J544N)(r.  i—iwctlTtiy. 

8K.  KM.  (a)  PnbUo  Law  »l-14a,  as 
aJiMinrtwl,  la  imaTMlort  m^ituT  tlM  ImmUhc 
"IHBIBB  THz  tTHmD  STATBa",  In  aectlon  101. 
aa  foUowa: 

(1)  With  nmpttX  to  "IPort  Banoook.  N«w 
Jmwgf,  atrlka  ont  "•sas^xxr  and  laaatt  In 
place  tiiereof  "16884100". 

(3)  With  napect  to  "Vort  WharHtan,  lUl- 
noia",  strike  out  "Ttort  Hherltlan,  nunoto: 
Admlnlatrattra  fartlltlaa.  ta^llOjOOO". 

(8)  With  nqiieet  to  "Voct  Bam  HOuaton. 
Tezaa".  atrika  oat  "UUUtlaB.  8878.000"  and 
Inaert  In  plaoe  tharaof  "AdmmiatratlTe  facU- 
Ittea  and  vtUttlaa.  8S.8«4mr. 

(b)  PoUle  Law  01-143.  aa  amanded.  la 
amended  b7  atnklng  out  In  claoae  (1)  of  sec> 
tlon  702  "8188 JWl  ,000"  and  "390.736,000"  and 
Inaertlnc  In  ^aoe  tharaoT  "818e,08».000"  and 
"8390.794,000",  reepectlvely. 

Sk:.  106.  (a)  PabUe  Law  91-611  U  amanded 
under  the  heading  "Iicann  trx  Untikd 
arATia",  In  aectlon  101  as  foUowa: 

(1)  With  reapeot  to  "OatlUle  Banacks. 
PennajlvanU".  atrlka  out  "8608,000"  and 
Inaert  In  place  thereof  "$668,000". 

(3)  With  reapeot  to  "Badger  Army  Am- 
munition Plant.  Wlaoonatn".  atrlka  out 
"81,004,000"  and  Inaert  in  plaoe  thereof 
"83,334,000". 

(b)  PnbUe  Iaw  01-611  la  amended  by 
atriking  oat  In  clauae  (1)  of  aectlon  603 
"8179,717,000"  and  "8364^)14.000"  and  Inaert- 
ing  In  place  thereof  "8180,603,000"  and 
"8366,809^)0".       

'XTixs  n 

Sac.  301.  The  Secretary  at  the  Navy  may 
eatahllah  or  develop  military  Inatallatlona 
and  fadlltlea  by  acquiring,  oonatracUng,  oon- 
▼ertlng,  r^iabllltatlng,  or  tnatalUng  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  worics,  including 
land  acqulaltlon.  alte  preparation,  appurte- 
nancea.  utOltlee  and  equipment  for  the  fol- 
lowing acqulaltlon  and  oonatructlon: 

Immx  THx  tfMii'Bi)  SrATsa 


MAVAi.  Piaiaaji' 

Naval  Badlo  Statton.  Cutler,  Maine,  8161,- 
000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Winter 
Harbor,  Maine.  894,000. 

Naval  Station,  Newport,  Bhode  Island, 
81,660,000. 

Naval  underwater  Systema  Center,  New- 
port. Bhode  laland,  8686A)0. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Qacnaet  Point.  Bhode 
laland.  88,611.000. 

TKBB  MAVAL  UiaiaJC'l 

Naval  Submarine  Baae,  New  London, 
Connecticut.  83330M0. 

Naval  Submarine  Medical  Center.  New 
London.  Connecticut,  8668M0. 

Naval  Submarine  Sdiool.  New  London. 
Connecticut.  8666jOOO. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Barle,  New 
Jersey.  8888.000. 

lOUKTH   MAVAI,  UlBinUJt 

Navy  Aviation  Supply  Ofllee,  Philadelphia, 
PennaylvanU.  8866,000. 

Naval  Home.  PhllacMphla,  Pennaylvanla. 
8091.000.  and/or  at  aneh  other  Installation  or 
site  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commltteea 
on  Armed  Servloea  of  the  Senate  and  tlM 
Houae  of  BepreaenUtlvea. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center,  War- 
mimstsr.  Pennaylvanla.  8804.000. 

WAVAi.  DvnicT.  WAaamoroH 

Naval  Beseareh  Laboratory.  Waahlngton, 
Dlstitet  of  Colombia.  88,048X)00. 

Naval     Academy,     Annapolis,     Maryland. 

Naval  Medical  BeSearch  Institute.  Ba- 
fh sella.  Marylaad.  84jBO0.O0O. 

Vasal  Ordnaooe  SUtlon.  Indian  Head. 
Maryland.  813074)00. 

Naval  Air  Tsst  Osnter.  Patusant  Blvar, 
Maryland.  MSl^OOO. 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratocy.  White  Oak. 
Maryland,  81,8974N>0. 


nvni  wATSXi  nanocr 

CUMULANmiT  Headquartati,  NorfcAk.  Vir- 
ginia, 8*«M)ljOOO. 
Mftval  Air  Bework  VseUlty,  Norfolk.  Vlr- 


Naral  Oommunleatlon  Station.  Norfolk. 
Vliglnla.  88844)00. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, 81.0664>OO. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk.  Virginia,  tljao.- 
000. 

Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Vliglnla,  819;B16,- 
000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Oceana.  Virginia.  86,340,- 
000. 

Naval  Weapons  Statlco.  Torktown.  Vir- 
ginia, 834)674)00. 

Ntival  Badlo  Station.  Sogar  Qrove.  Weat 
Vtaglnla,  63604)00. 

BOTH  HAVAX,  uiaiaic'i 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Cecil  Pleld.  Florida, 
81.6034)00. 

Naval  Security  Oronp  Activity,  Homeataad, 
Florida,  84894)00. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  JackaonvUle,  Rorlda, 
86,8304)00. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Penaaoola,  Florida, 
88,8804)00. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Saufley  Field,  Florida, 
8806.000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Whiting  Field,  Florida, 
83.2784)00. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Qlynoo.  Georgia,  86,666,- 
000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Meridian,  Mlaalaslppl. 
83,3664)00. 

Navy  Commlsaary  Store,  Meridian,  Mlasls- 
sippl.  83704)00. 

Naval  Hbapltal,  Charleaton,  South  Caro- 
lina. 87544)00. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina. 87.6034)00. 

Naval  SUtlon,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
89304)00. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Memphla.  Tennessee, 
81,7704)00. 

Naval  Hoepltal,  Memphla,  Tennessee.  8363,- 
000. 

SUBTK  MAVAL  msiaa.'T 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Klngsvllle,  Tens,  #80,- 
000. 

imrrH  waval  uimimtui 

Kmrf  Electronlca  Supply  Offlce,  Oreat 
Lakes.  nilnoU.  88384)00. 

Naval  Hospital  Corpa  School,  Great  Lakes, 
nilnoU,  88,1614)00. 

Naval  Ttmlning  Center,  Oreat  Lakes,  mi- 
nolB,  833864)00. 


MAVAI.  KiaiaiLT 

Naval  Weapons  Center,  China  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia. 84474)00. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Coronado,  Califor- 
nia. 813674)00. 

Naval  Amphibious  School.  Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia, 81874)00. 

Naval  Ho^rttal.  Long  Beach.  Oallfon^ 
816.0034)00. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Mlramar.  OaUfomla,  86,- 
0814)00. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon.  North  Island.  Califor- 
nia. 884187.000. 

Naval  SUtlon.  San  Diego,  CaUfomU,  81,- 
886.000. 

Navy  Subnufflne  Support  nidUty.  San 
Diego.  CallfornU.  13378,000. 

Naval  IValnlng  Center,  San  Olego,  Califor- 
nia. 813404)00. 

Naval  Weapona  SUtlon,  Seal  Beach.  Oall- 
fomU.  87144)00. 

TWBtiVTR  HAVAI,  MSraXTT 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  CaUfomla,  84,- 
7164)00. 

Naval  Sehoola  Command,  Mara  Island.  Val- 
UJo,  OallfonHa,  864)144100. 

Naval  Shipyard,  MUa  Island,  VaUajo,  CaU- 
fomla. 88844)00. 

Naval  Communleatton  Station,  San  Ftan- 
deoo,  CaUforala,  8166,000. 


iwaiaaMrH  itaval  oivnucr 

Naval  8htt>7ard.  Paget  Sound,  Bremerton, 
Waahlngton,  83^774)00. 

Naval  Torpedo  SUtkm,  Keyport,  Waahlng- 
ton. 83<488  4)00. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey  bland,  Waah- 
lngton, 88,3844)00. 

JtwaiaawTH  hatai.  luaiajui 

Padflc  Mlaalle  Bange  FadUty,  Barking 
Sanda,  Kauai.  BkwaU,  883034)00. 

Naval  AmmnnWon  Depot,  Oahu,  HawaU. 
8784)00. 

Fleet  Submarine  Ttmlning  Facility.  Pearl 
Haitar,  Hawaii,  88014)00. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Peart  Harbor,  Hawaii,  $1,- 
884,000. 

Naval  SUtlon,  Pearl  Hartxir,  Rawafll,  88,- 
067,000. 

aavzirraMTH  kaval  ommicr 
Naval  Ftemty.  Adak.  Alaaka.  $616,000. 
Naval  SUUon.  Adak,  Alaaka,  804)364)00. 


Marine  Barracks,  Washington,  District  at 
Columbia,  N.4S4,000. 

Marine  Corpa  Development  and  Education 
Command,  Qnantloo,  Virginia,  81,788.000. 

Marine  Corpe  Baae,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
OaroUna.  $3310.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtkm,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  $83074)00. 

Marina  Corpa  Air  SUtlon.  New  River,  North 
Carolina,  833644)00. 

Marine  Corpa  Air  SUtlon,  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  $3,417,000. 

Marine  Corps  ReoruU  Depot,  PacrU 
Island.  South  Carolina.  $1,444,000. 

Marine  Coips  Air  SUtlon,  Tuma,  Arlaona, 
$3361.000. 

Marina  Corpa  Supply  Center,  Barstow,  Cali- 
fornia, $678,000. 

Marine  Corpa  Auxiliary  T<tndlng  IMd, 
Camp  Pendleton,  CallfornU,  $688,000. 

Marine  Corpe  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  OaU- 
fomla. 8113104)00. 

Marina  Corpa  Air  Station,  B  Toro,  Califor- 
nia. $888,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon.  SanU  Ana,  Call- 
fomte,  8806,000. 

Marine  Corpa  Beerult  Depot,  San  Diego, 
Oakfomla,  81,487,000. 

Marine  Coipe  Beae,  Twentynlne  Palms, 
OaUfomla,  86,666,000. 

Marine  Corpa  Air  SUtlon,  Kaneohe,  Hawaii, 
83,466,000. 

POIXUnOM  ABA1 


Varkraa  Naval  and  Marine  Corpe  Tnstana- 
tlons:  Air  PoUutlon  Abatement  FaclUtlea, 
$16,474,000. 

Various  Naval  and  Marine  Corpe  Installa- 
tions: Water  PoUutlon  Abatement  FaclUtlea, 
$13383,000. 

OuiawB  THX  XJMiiUi  OrATsa 


TXMTH  MAVAL  PiaiaiCT 

Naval  station,  Ouantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
$8378,000. 

Naval  Faculty  Air  Force  Base,  Puerto  Rloo, 
81884)00. 

Naval  Statton,  Booaevelt  Boads,  Puerto 
Bloo,  843884)00. 

ririasMiH  maval  uiaiaiui 

Naval    Oommunleatlon    SUtlon,    Balboa, 

Canal  Zone,  8900,000. 
Naval    Security    Group    Activity,    Oalato 

Island,  Canal  Zone,  8616,000. 

ATLAMTIC  OCCAM  ABXA 

Naval  FMlllty,  Grand  Turk,  West  Indlaa. 
$4184)00. 

Naval  SUtlon,  Keflavlk,  Iceland,  $6300,- 
000. 


Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Todandorf, 
Germany.  88T730a 

Naval  Air  PkoUlty,  aigonaUa,  BleUy.  8lr 
8714)00. 
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vacmo  ocBAM  abs* 


Naval  Oommunloatkm  WutMj,  Diago  Oar- 
ela,  Ohagoa  Arohlpelago.  84.704,000. 


Naval  Oonimunloatlon  Station,  Harold  K. 
Bolt,  Xxmonth.  Auatralla.  $76,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Agna,  Guam,  M^'^ny 
lalanda,  $133984)00. 

Naval  Communication  SUtlon,  Guam, 
MarUna  lalanda.  813384)00. 

Naval  MagKTilne,  Guam.  Mariana  Islands, 
$993,000. 

Naval  StaUon,  Guam,  Mariana  Islands,  $8,- 
385.000. 

Naval  Communications  SUtlon,  Tokoeuka, 
Japan.  $288,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Cubl  Point,  RepubUc  of 
the  PhUlpplnee,  $1393,000. 

Naval  Communication  SUtlon,  San  Miguel, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  $1380,000. 

POLLimON    ABATXMKMT 

Various  Naval  Installations:  Air  PoUutlon 
Abatement  FaclUtlea,  $488,000. 

Varloua  Naval  Inatallatlona:  Water  PoUu- 
tlon Abatontent  Faculties.  $7,412,000. 

Sac.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
eaUbllsb  or  develop  classlfled  Navy  InstaUa- 
tlona  and  faculties  by  acquiring,  converting. 
rebabUlUtlng,  or  Installing  permanent  or 
temporary  pubUc  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, Bite  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utUitles,  and  eqiilpment  in  the  amount  of 
$3,733,000. 

Sac.  208.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
esUblish  or  develop  Navy  installations  and 
faciUtles  by  proceeding  with  constmction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions 
and  reaponsiblUties  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  (a)  unforeeeen  security  considera- 
tions, (b)  new  weapons  developmenU,  (c) 
new  and  tmforeeeen  research  and  develop- 
ment requlremenu.  or  (d)  Improved  produc- 
tion schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determlnee  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  Inclusion  in  the  next  MUitary  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  woiUd  be  In- 
consistent with  interesto  of  national  security, 
and  in  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert.  rehabUlUto.  or  InstaU  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  worka.  Includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances.  utiUtles.  and  equipment,  in 
the  total  amount  of  810,000.000:  ProrHded. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  des- 
ignee, shaU  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Servloes  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
aenUtlvee.  immediately  upon  reaching  a  de- 
cision to  Implement,  of  the  ooet  of  oonstruc- 
tion  of  any  public  work  undertaken  under 
this  section,  including  thoee  real  esUte  ac- 
tions pertaining  thereto.  This  authorisation 
will  expire  as  of  September  30,  1972.  except 
for  thoee  public  works  projects  conoemlng 
which  the  Committees  on  Armsd  Servloes 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreeenUtlves 
have  been  notified  pursuant  to  thla  section 
prior  to  that  date. 

Sac.  204.  (a)  Public  Law  00-408,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  under  the  beading  "Imbidi 
TKx  Unitkd  STAna",  in  aectlon  301  as  foUows : 

(1)  With  respect  to  Naval  Submarine 
Base.  New  London.  Connecticut,  strike  out 
"$1336,000"  and  insert  in  plaoe  thereof 
"$13364)00". 

(b)  Public  lAw  90-108,  aa  amended,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  In  class  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 80a,  "$330,083,000"  and  "8346347.000" 
and  Inaertlng  In  plaoa  tharaol  "$3883884)00" 
and  "$3463474)00",  raqMOtlvaly. 

Sac.  206.  (a)  The  Seoretary  of  Dafenae  la 
directed  to  prepare  a  dataUed  faaalbUlty 
study  of  the  moat  advantageoos  alternative 
to  the  weapons  training  now  being  conducted 
In  the  Culebra  Complax  of  the  Attantlo 
Fleet  Weapona  Range.  The  Saoratary  shall 
determine  the  moat  advantagsoos  altama- 
tlTs  on  the  basis  of  Invaatlgatlaaa  which  con- 
sider ooet,  national  aeoonty,  the  operatlanat 
readlneas  and  proflolanoy  of  tha  Atlantic 
Reet,  the  impact  on  tha  anviroomaBt,  and 
other  relevant  faetora. 

(b)  Tha  detailed  IMatbUlty  study  author- 
l»d  by  subaaotlon  (a)  of  thia  aaotlon  ahaU 
be  completed  by  Oaoambar  81. 1878,  and  ahaU 


be  done  in  suiBclent  detaU  as  to  provide  a 
baala  for  the  development  of  a  {dan  for  the 
orderly  tranafer  of  acttvlttas  now  condoetad 
In  the  Culebra  Complex  to  ^nnthtr  alte  or 
sites.  Upon  completion  of  the  feaalbUlty 
atudy,  a  report  summarising  the  study  re- 
sulU  together  with  the  SecretaryU  recom- 
mendations shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Statea  and  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUttvee. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  autborlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  ss  are  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  studies  required  by  subsec- 
Uons  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

Bec.  306.  (a)  Public  lAw  81-143,  aa  amend- 
ed, is  ammded  under  the  heading  "Imsiox 
TRX  UMins  Statss",  in  section  201  as  foUowa: 

( 1 )  With  respect  to  Naval  Submarine  Base, 
New  London.  Connecticut,  strike  out  "$803.- 
000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$1,066,000". 

(2)  With  reqiMct  to  Naval  Air  Station, 
Alameda.  California,  strike  out  "$6,084,000" 
and  Inaert  in  place  thereof  "$8,170,000". 

(b)  PubUc  Law  81-142.  as  amended,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clauae  (3)  of 
section  703  "$376,794,000"  and  "$8113484)00" 
and  inserting  In  plaoe  thereof  "8378333,000" 
and  "$314,677,000".  respectively. 

Sac.  307.  (a)  PubUc  Law  91-611  is  amend- 
ed under  the  heading  "iNsmx  tbx  Unitxd 
Statxs",  in  section  201  as  foUowa: 

(1)  With  re^>ect  to  Naval  Ordnance  SU- 
tlon, Indian  Head.  Maryland,  strike  out 
"$169,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$348,000". 

(3)  With  re^Mct  to  Marine  Corps  Recruit 
Depot,  Parrls  Island,  South  Carolina,  strike 
out  "$113,000"  and  insert  m  plaoe  thereof 
"$210,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  81-611.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  daiise  (2)  of  section  603. 
"6346330.000"  and  "$3683084)00''  and  insert- 
ing in  place  thereof  "8346.1184)00"  and 
"$269,086,000",  reepectlvely. 

TTTLB  m 
Sac.  801.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  estabUsh  or  develop  mlUtary  instaUa- 
tlons  and  faculties  by  acquiring,  oonatruct- 
ing,  converting,  rehabUlUtlng,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  worka.  In- 
cluding land  acqulaltlon,  site  preparation, 
i^)purtonancea,  utUitlea.  and  equipment,  for 
the  foUowlng  acquisition  and  construction. 
Imbidx  THX  Umitb>  Statks 


PACX  iiarxMaa  coiucamd 

Peterson  neid,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo- 
rado. 81.468,000. 

TyndaU  Air  Force  Baae.  Panama  City, 
Florida.  81.019.000. 

Aia  Foacx  coMirmncATioMa  bxbvicb 
Bloharda-Oebaur  Air  Force  Baae.  Kanaaa 
City,  Missouri,  $783,000. 

AB  voacx  UMsancB  ooiocamd 

HIU  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden.  Utah,  $18,- 
811,000. 

KeUy  Air  Foroe  Base,  San  Antonio.  Texas, 
$13,686,000. 

MoOleUan  Air  Foroe  Baae,  Sacramento, 
OaUfomla,  $737,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  SUtlon.  Newark,  Ohio, 
$1,476,000. 

Boblna  Air  Force  Baae,  Warner  Robina, 
Georgia,  $17,1884)00. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  (Alahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  813373,000. 

Wrlgbt-Pattaraon  Air  Force  Baae,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  818303300. 

Vartoua  looattons,  $378,000. 

Aia  FOBoa  aramis  comiumb 

Arnold  Kngineoring  Devalopnient  Center, 
Tullahcna,  TMUMaaaa,  $8374)00. 

Brooka  Air  Mroa  Baae.  San  Antonio,  Tsxaa, 
88388,000. 

■dwarda  Air  Vona  Baae.  Moroc.  Oallfarala, 
$8.484300. 

Bgltn  Air  ItONB  aaaa.  ValpanlBO. 
$4348,000. 


Space  and  ItOaalle  Test  Center.  Lompoc, 
CallfornU,  $84300. 
SatelUte  Tracking  FaclUtlea,  $8384)00. 

AIB    TXAIMIMO    ODMllAnB 

Xaaaler  Air  Force  Baae,  BUosl,  Mtaalaalppl. 
$3300,000. 

Lackland  Air  Faroe  Baae.  San  Antonto, 
Texaa.  $3364,000. 

iJtredo  Air  Force  Baae.  Laredo,  TaxasL 
$331300.  ^^ 

Uui^Uln  Air  Force  Baae,  Dal  Bto.  Tnaa, 
$678300. 

Ix>wiy  Air  Force  Baae,  Denver,  Colorado, 
$8,436,000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Baae,  Sacramento.  OaU- 
fomU.  $3381300. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonto, 
Texas.  $1,122,000. 

Beeee  Air  Force  Baae,  Lubbock,  Tsxaa, 
$33334)00. 

Sh^>pard  Air  Force  Base,  WlchlU  FWls. 
Tsxaa.  $0383300. 

Vanoe  Air  Foroe  Baae.  Bnld,  Oklahoma. 
$1.770300. 

^Ullams  Air  Force  Base.  Cbandlar,  Ail- 
aona.  $1388,000. 

ALASKAM  Aia  OOIOCAMD 

Elelson  Air  Fnce  Baae,  Fairbanks,  sif  v» 
$968,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Baae,  Aneboraga. 
Alaska.  $441 ,000. 

Various  LocaUons,  $13834)00. 

BXAOQUABTXaS  COIOCAMS 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  camp  *^»<«iff 
Msryland,  $3318300. 

BoUlng  Air  Faroe  Baae.  Waahlngton.  Dla- 
trlct  of  ColumbU.  87,1884)00. 

ICIUTAaT  AiaUFT  OOmCAMB 

Altus  Air  Force  Base.  Altus,  Oklahama. 
$1.060300. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Bsae,  Charleaton, 
South  OaroUna,  $33474)00. 

Dover  Air  Force  Baae.  Dover,  DeUwara, 
$6333.000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Taooma,  Waah- 
lngton. $1356300. 

McOuhra  Air  Force  Base.  Wrt^tatown.  N«w 
Jersey.  $88300. 

Norton  Air  Force  Baae,  San  Bernardino, 
OaUfomla.  $3,016,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  BeUevUle,  nUnoU. 
$71300. 

Travis  Air  Force  Baae,  Fairflald.  OaUfomla. 
$1388300. 

PACDTO  Aia  lOaCBB 

Hlckam  Air  Force  Baae,  Honolula,  Hawaii. 
$468,000. 

axaAXBBic  Aia  cokmamb 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  MarysvUle,  Califor- 
nia. $1348300. 

BlythavUla  Air  Force  Base.  BIythavUle. 
Arkanaaa.  8633,000. 

CarswaU  Air  Force  Baae.  Fort  Worth,  Ttaaa. 
$100300. 

Oastla  Air  Force  Base.  Msroad.  Oallfiomla. 
$8.708300. 

Davls-lfonthan  Air  Fovea  Baae,  Tuoaon. 
Azlaona,  $6,663,000. 

BUsworth  Air  Wonm  Bmb.  Buld  Otty. 
Sooth  DakoU,  81,4«S30a 

FMrehUd  Air  Fiona  Bm 
Ington.  $101000. 

(tamd  Forts  Atr  Foroa  Baaa.  Grand 
North  OakoU,  $614300. 

Grtasom  Air  Foroe 

K.  L  Sawyer  Atr 
MIddgan.  $888,000. 

Lortng  Air  Foroa  ] 
•1360300. 

Malmstrom  Air  Foroa  Baaa.  Montana, 
$888,000. 

MInak  Air  Foroa  Baaa,  MUM<  NWtti  OakoU. 

Offofet  Air  Foree  Baaa,  Onaha,  Nabraaka, 
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PUtUburgh  Air  Voroe  Bam,  Plattaborgb, 
N«w  York.  4388j000. 

WastOTcr  Air  Vore*  Bsm,  CblcopM  Vkll*. 
M>M>chuw><W.  $818,000. 

Wurtamtb  Atr  Poro*  B«m.  Oiood*.  Mlohl- 
gan,  $440,000. 

Various  locations.  $038,000. 

TACTICAL    AIB    COMKAIfS 

-^  B«rgBtrom  Air  Force  Baao,  Axiatln.  Tszas, 
$2,569,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  Otorla,  New 
Mexico,  $390,000. 

Oeorge  Air  Force  Base,  Vlctorrllle,  OaU- 
fomla.  $M7,000. 

Hoiloman  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogordo,  Vtm 
Mexico,  $6,318,000. 

Homestead  Air  Fon»  Base,  Homestead, 
Florida.  $1,431,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton,  Virginia. 
$1,9«8,000. 

UtUe  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Uttle  Rock, 
Arkansas,  $1M>,000. 

Lake  Air  Force  Base,  Phoenix,  Arlaona. 
$3,136,000. 

BCacDlll  Air  Force  Base,  Tampa,  Florida, 
$3,368,000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas, $333,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Mountain 
Home,  Idaho,  $2,060,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  Myrtle  Beaob, 
South  Carolina.  $446,000. 

^Tellla  Air  Force  Base,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 
$1,171,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Sumter,  South  Caro- 
lina. $1,473,000. 

UMU'BU   STATIS  An  FOKCB   ACADBMT 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  Colo- 
rado Springs.  Colorado.  $434X>00. 

POIXOnOir  AaATOCMMT 

Various  locations.  Air  PoUutlon  Abate- 
ment, $16,230,000. 

Various  Locations,  Water  Pollutloii  Abate- 
ment, $7320,000. 

OuiaiuB  THx  Uktrd  Statu 

AKBOSPAd  DETKNSB  OOICMAJID 

Naval  Statton.  KeOavlk,  Iceland.  $8,277,000. 

PAcmc  Aa  voBcis 
Philippine  Islands.  $139,000. 
By\ikyu  Islands,  $818,000. 
Korea.  $478,000. 

naATSGic  Am  couuxmt 
Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Quam.  $360,000. 

DMU'CU  STARS  Ant  VOBCSS  Ot  KTTBOFX 

Germany,  $1,254,000. 
tJnited  Kingdom.  $644,000. 
Various  Locations,  $650,000. 

FOIXITTION  ABATXlfZlR 

Various  Locations,  Water  PoUutlom  Abate- 
ment, $986,000. 

Sac.  802.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develc^  dasslfled  military 
InstallatlODs  and  faculties  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  in- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amount  at  $11^)86.000. 

8k.  803.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  F(»ce  installa- 
tions and  faculties  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  in  Air 
Force  missions  and  responslbUltlM  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  unforeseen 
security  considerations,  (b)  new  weapons  de- 
velopments, (c)  new  and  unforeseen  research 
and  development  requirements,  or  (d)  im- 
proved production  schedules.  If  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
construction  for  Inclusion  in  the  next  Mili- 
tary Construction  AutborlxaUon  Act  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  interests  of  n^t-tftn^ti 
security,  and  In  eonnectloti  therewith  to  ac- 
qiUre,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  In- 
■laU  permaimit,  or  temporary  pubUo  works. 
Including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utUlties,  and  equipment  in 


the  total  amount  of  $10/)00,000:  PnviOed, 
TtuA  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Fcroe  or  his 
designee  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  Botise  of 
BejHwentattves,  immediately  upon  reaching 
a  final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost  of 
ctmstructlon  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  thU  section.  Including  those  real 
estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorliatlon  will  expire  as  of  September  80, 
1973,  except  for  those  pubUo  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Aimed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  action  prior  to  that  date. 

Sac.  304.  (a)  PubUc  Law  8»-174,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading  "Ik- 
snia  THx  nmrxD  Statbs",  In  section  301  as 
foUofWs: 

(1)  TTnder  the  subheading  "An  toacs  srs- 
tucs  coumako"  with  respect  to  Sacramento 
Peak  Upper  Air  Research  Site,  New  Mexico, 
strike  out  "$3,167,000"  and  insert  In  place 
thereof  $3,410,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  88-174.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of 
section  603  "$162,287,000"  and  "$491,960,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$162,530,000" 
and  "$483,213,000",  respectively. 

Ssc.  306.  (a)  PubUc  Law  BO-110,  as  amend- 
ed, ts  amended  imder  the  heading  "iNsnn 
THE  UirrrxD  States",  In  section  301  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "Miutabt  An- 
LiFT  Comuand"  with  respect  to  Travis  Air 
Forpe  Base.  Fairfield,  California,  strike  out 
"$6,047,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$6,- 
946,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-110,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of 
section  802  "314.678.000"  and  "$400,960,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$316,477,000" 
and  "$401349.000",  respectively. 

Sac.  306.  (a)  Public  Law  91-611  te  amended 
Tinder  the  heading  "iNsms  tri  Uxtrxd 
Statcs",  In  section  301  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "SnuTtoic  An 
Command"  with  re^Mct  to  Mlnot  Air  Force 
Base,  Mlnot,  North  Dakota,  strike  out  "$134.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$830,000". 

(b)  PubUc  Law  91-611  u  amended  by 
striking  out  In  cUuse  (3)  of  section  603 
"$191,937,000"  and  "$266,180,000"  and  Uisert- 
Ing  In  place  thereof  "$192,133,000"  and 
"$366,386,000",  respectively. 

TnijB  IV 
Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  ee- 
tabllsh  or  develop  mUltary  Installations  and 
faculties  by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabUltatlng,  or  inntAinng  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works.  Including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  ai^tirtenanoee, 
utilities  and  equipment,  for  defense  agen- 
cies for  the  following  acquisition  and  con- 
struction : 

IWnDB  TBI  UitnsD  OtATtm 

Bmnana  atomio  Burrotre  AonrcT 
Sandla  Base,   Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
$662,000. 

DXrXNSX   SOPPLT   AGKNCT 

Defense  Automatic  Addressing  System 
Office,  Dayton,  Ohio,  $143300. 

Veienae  Construction  Supply  Center,  Co- 
limibus.  Ohio,  $1,669,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Mechanlcsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. $1,300,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  $136,- 
000. 

Defense  Depot,  Ogden,  Utah,  $1,463,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Tracy  Annex.  Stockton, 
California,  $100,000. 

Defense  Qeneral  Supply  Center,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  $483,000. 

Defense  Industrial  Supply  Center,  PhUa- 
delphU,  Pennsylvania.  $641,000. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvanu,  $184,000. 

DSA  Subsistence  Regional  Headquarters, 
Alameda,  California,  $368,000. 

Varloiu  locations.  Air  Pcdlutlon  Abate- 
ment, $1317,000. 


KATIOMAL  saCTTBITT  AOXlfCT 

Oeorge    O.    Meade,   Maryland, 


I 


•3,- 


Fort 
638,000. 

Sxc.  403.  llie  Secretary  of  Defense  may  ee- 
tabllah  or  develop  Installations  and  facul- 
ties which  be  determines  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  In  con- 
nection therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabUltate,  or  InstaU  permanent  or 
temporary  pubUc  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  $13,600,000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  shaU  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  Immedi- 
ately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  Im- 
plement, of  the  cost  of  oonstructlon  of  any 
public  work  undertaken  imder  this  section. 
Including  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto. 

TITLE  V— MILITARY  FAMILY  HOUSINO 

Sxc.  601.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
locations  hereinafter  named,  famUy  housing 
units  and  traUer  court  facilities  In  the  num- 
bers hereinafter  listed,  but  no  family  hous- 
ing oonstructlon  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
such  locations  m  the  United  States,  until 
the  Secretary  sbaU  have  consiUted  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  as  to  the  avallablUty 
of  adequate  private  housing  at  such  loca- 
tions. If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  with 
respect  to  the  avaUabUlty  of  adequate  pri- 
vate housing  at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shaU  Immediately  notify  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlves  and  the  Senate,  In  wrlUng. 
of  such  difference  of  opinion,  and  no  con- 
tract for  oonstructlon  at  such  location  shaU 
be  entered  Into  for  a  period  of  thirty  days 
after  such  notification  has  been  given.  This 
authority  shaU  include  the  authority  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interests  in  land,  by  gift, 
purchase,  exchange  of  Oovernment-owned 
land,  or  otherwise. 

(a)  Family  housing  units — 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  units, 
$38,460,000: 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  two  hundred  units. 

Fort  Ocrdon,  Oem-gla,  two  hundred  units. 

United  States  Army  Installations,  Oabu, 
'  Hawaii,  three  hundred  units. 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  units. 

Carlisle  Barraclcs,  Pennsylvania,  sixty  imits. 

Fort  Jackson.  South  Carolina,  three  hun- 
dred units. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas,  two  hundred  eighty 
units. 

(3)  The  DejMutment  of  the  Navy,  four 
thousand  two  hundred  fifty-four  units,  $107,- 
146,000: 

Naval  Complex,  East  Bay,  San  Frandsoo, 
California,  three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Long  Beach,  CaUfomla, 
three  hundred  units. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  CaU- 
fomla, two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  San  Diego,  California,  six 
hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Dlstrlet  of  Columbia,  one 
hundred  fifty  units. 

Naval  Air  Stetlon,  Ja^sonvllle,  Florida, 
three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Rorlda, 
four  unlta. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Glynco,  Georgia,  <nw 
hundred  thirty  units. 

United  States  Naval  InstaUattons,  Oahu, 
Hawaii,  four  hundred  unlta. 

Naval  Complex,  Warminster,  Pennsylva- 
nia, two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  two 
htmdred  umta. 

Naval  Complex,  Charleston,  Boutii  Oazo- 
llna,  two  hundred  and  eli^ty  unlta. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis,  Tenne 
one  hundred  unlta. 
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Naval  Complex,  Norfolk.  Virginia,  six  htm- 
dred  and  forty  units. 

Naval  Station,  Rooeevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico,  two  htmdred  and  fifty  unlta. 

Naval  Complex,  Sublo  Bay,  Republic  of  the 
PhUlpplnes,  two  htmdred  uiUta. 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ten  imlta,  $84,- 
940,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  California,  two  htm- 
dred unlta. 

United  Statee  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado, 
two  hundred  unlta. 

Bnt-Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  unlta. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Delaware,  three  hun- 
dred imlta. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, four  hundred  unlta. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  norlda,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  unlta. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  unlta. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska,  three  hun- 
dred unite. 

C«mnon  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  unlta. 

Wrlght-Pattaraon  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  five 
hundred  units. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina,  five 
hundred  unlta. 

(b)  Trailers  Court  Faculties — 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  spaces,  $4,500,000. 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  eight 
hundred  fifty  spaces,  $3,780,000. 

Sec  503.  Authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  famUy  housing  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  subject,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  to 
the  following  limitations  on  cost,  which  shall 
include  shades,  screens,  ranges,  refrigerators, 
and  aU  other  installed  equipment  and  fix- 
tures: 

(a)  The  average  unit  cost  for  each  military 
department  for  aU  unlta  of  famUy  housing 
constructed  in  the  Unltad  States  (other  than 
Hawaii  and  Alaska)  ahaU  not  exceed  $34,000 
Including  the  cost  of  the  famUy  unit  and 
the  proportionate  costa  of  land  acquUltlon, 
slta  preparation,  and  Installation  of  utilities. 

(b)  No  famUy  housing  unit  in  the  area 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  con- 
strxicted  at  a  total  cost  exceeding  $43,000  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the 
proportionate  costa  of  land  acquisition,  slta 
preparation,  and  Installation  of  utilities. 

(c)  When  famUy  housing  uiUta  are  con- 
structed In  areas  other  than  that  q»eclfied 
In  subsection  (a)  the  average  cost  of  aU  such 
unlta  shall  not  exceed  $33300  and  In  no  event 
shall  the  cost  of  any  umt  exceed  $43,000.  The 
cost  limitations  of  this  subsection  shall  in- 
clude the  cost  of  the  family  imlt  and  the 
proportlonata  costa  of  land  acqiUsltlon,  slta 
preparation,  and  InstaUatlon  of  utlUtlee. 

Sec.  603.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  In  prior  mUltary  oonstructlon  au- 
thorization Acts  on  cost  of  construction  of 
family  housing,  the  limitations  contained  in 
section  602  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  aU  prior 
authorizations  for  construction  of  famUy 
housing  not  heretofore  repealed  and  for 
which  construction  contracta  have  not  been 
executed  by  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  604.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  Is  authorised  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions  or  extensions  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to  existing  pub- 
lic quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  fcr  the  Department  of  the  Army,  $10,- 
867,000. 

(b)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  $8,- 
971.000. 

(c)  for  the  Department  of  the  .Air  rant. 
$13,836,000. 

(d)  for  the  Defense  Agendas,  $308300. 
Sxc.  506.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 

designee.  Is  authorised  to  constmet,  or  oth- 
erwise acquire,  tour  famUy  hotislng  unite  in 
foreign  countries  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed 
$106,000.  This  authority  shall  lTVo1mi$  the 


authority  to  acquire  land  and  Intereeta  In 
land,  and  shall  be  limited  to  such  projecta  as 
may  be  funded  by  use  of  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies when  so  provided  In  Department  of 
Defense  i4>pr(^>rtatlon  Acta. 

8bo.  606.  Section  616  of  Public  Law  84-161 
(60  Stat.  334,  363)  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  (1)  striking  out  "1071  and  1973"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1973  and  1073",  (2)  striking  out  "seven 
thousand  five  hundred"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "tan  thou- 
sand", and  (3)  striking  out  "$190"  and 
"$360"  in  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$200"  and  "$276".  req>ec- 
tlvely. 

Sec.  507.  Section  507  of  Public  Law  88-174 
(77  Stat.  307,  326)  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  (1)  striking  out  "1971  and  1072"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "1972  and  1073",  and 
(2)  striking  out  "$185"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$210". 

Sec.  608.  (a)  Sections  4774(f)  and  9774(f) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
to  read  as  foUows:  "(f)  If  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  a  survey  of  the  family  housing  needs 
at  any  InstaUatlon  where  the  construction 
of  famUy  housing  Is  authorized,  that  the 
construction  of  four-bedroom  unlta  or  five- 
bedroom  unlta  for  mUUted  men  is  required, 
such  unlta  may  be  constructed  with  a  net 
fioor  area  of  not  more  than  one  thousand 
two  hundred  fifty  square  feet,  and  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  square  feet,  respec- 
tively.". 

(b)  Section  7674(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(d)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  des- 
ignee, determines,  on  the  basis  of  a  survey 
of  the  family  housing  needs  at  any  InstaUa- 
tlon where  the  construction  of  famUy  hous- 
ing is  authorized,  that  the  construction  of 
four-bedroom  unlta  or  five-bedroom  unlta  for 
enlisted  men  is  req\ilred,  such  units  may  be 
constructed  with  a  net  fioor  area  of  not  more 
than  one  thousand  two  hundred  fifty  square 
feet,  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  sq\iare 
feet,  respectively.". 

(c)  Sections  4774(g).  7674(e) ,  and  9774(g) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
by  inserting  "or  five-bedroom  imlta"  after 
"four-bedroom  unlta". 

Sec.  600.  (a)  Chapter  440  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  repeal- 
ing section  4776  and  by  striking  out  the  cor- 
responding Item  In  the  analysis. 

(b)  Chapter  040  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  repealing  section  0776 
and  by  striking  out  the  corresponding  Item 
in  the  analysis. 

Sec.  510.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish  re- 
pairs and  Improvementa  to  existing  public 
quarters  In  amounta  in  excess  of  the  $10,000 
limitation  prescribed  in  section  610(a)  of 
PubUc  Law  00-110  (81  Stat.  370,  306),  as 
amended,  for  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy, Annapolis,  Maryland,  five  unlta,  $136,- 
000. 

Sec.  611.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prtated  for  tise  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  designee,  for  mlUtary  famUy  housing  as 
authorised  by  law  for  the  foUowlng  purposes: 

(a)  for  construction  aixd  acquisition  of 
family  housing,  including  improvementa  to 
adequate  quarters.  Improvements  to  inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  reioca- 
tton  of  famUy  housing,  rental  guarantee  pay- 
mento,  construction  and  acquisition  of  trailer 
court  facilities,  and  planning,  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $370319,000.  and, 

(b)  for  tappart  at  military  family  hotislng, 
Indudlng  operating  expenses,  leasing,  main- 
tenance of  real  property,  paymenta  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  mortgage  debta  in- 
ctirred,  payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  Insunmoe  pre- 
miums authorised  undar  asotton  999  of  the 
National  Hbuslng  Act,  as  amended  (13  UJB.C. 
1716m).  an  amormt  not  to  exceed  $689419,- 
000. 


Trn<X  VI— HOMEOWNERS  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  601.  In  accordance  with  subsection 
1018(1)  of  Public  Law  89-754  (80  Stat.  1365, 
1303)  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  MM  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
purposes  of  section  1013  of  Public  Law 
89-754,  Including  acquisition  of  properties. 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $7376.000. 
Tl'iU  vn 
oxneeal  psovisioms 

Sec.  701.  The  Secretary  of  each  mUltary 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop InstaUations  and  faculties  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  8648  of  the 
Revised  Stat\»tes,  as  amended  (31  JJJB.C. 
629)  and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of 
tlUe  10.  United  Statee  Code.  The  authority 
to  place  permanent  or  temporary  Improve- 
menta on  land  Includes  authority  for  sur- 
veys, administration,  overhead  planning,  and 
stq;>ervlslon  Incident  to  construction.  That 
authority  may  be  exercised  before  title  to 
the  land  is  approved  under  section  356  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U5.C. 
256) ,  and  even  though  the  land  is  held  tem- 
porarUy.  The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate 
or  land  Includes  authority  to  make  surveys 
and  to  acquire  land,  and  Interesta  in  land 
(Including  temporary  use),  by  gift,  pur- 
chase, exchange  of  Oovemment-owned  land, 
or  otherwise. 

Sec.  703.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary 
for  the  piu-poees  of  this  Act,  but  ^proprta- 
tlons  for  public  works  projecta  authorized 
by  titles  I,  n.  m,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  shaU  not 
exceed — 

(1)  for  tlUe  I:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$350,006,000;  outalde  the  United  States,  $43,- 
874,000;  or  a  total  of  $303,879,000. 

(3)  for  title  n:  Inside  the  United  Statee, 
$374,330,000;  outside  the  United  States,  $63,- 
230,000;  sectiim  303,  $3,733,000;  or  a  total 
of  $330,183,000. 

(3)  for  title  m:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$339,676,000;  outalde  the  United  States,  $8,- 
486.000;  section  803.  $11386,000;  or  a  total 
of  $360,046,000. 

(4)  for  title  IV:  A  total  of  $23,101,000. 
(6)  for  title  V:  MUltary  famUy  hotislng, 

$904,131,000. 

(6)  for  title  VI:  Homeowners  aarrtfltanre. 
$7,576,000. 

Sec.  703.  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b),  any  of  the  amounta  q>eclfied  In  titles 
I,  n,  m,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  may.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
Increased  by  6  per  centum  v^en  inside  the 
United  States  (other  than  HawaU  and 
Alaslca) ,  and  by  10  per  centum  when  outside 
the  United  States  or  in  HawaU  and  Alaska, 
if  he  determines  that  such  Increase  (1)  Is 
required  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  un- 
usual variations  in  cost,  and  (3)  could  not 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated  at  the  time 
such  estimate  was  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
However,  the  total  cost  of  aU  construction 
and  acquisition  in  each  such  title  may  not 
exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  that  title. 

(b)  When  the  amount  named  for  any  con- 
struotlon  or  acquisition  In  title  I,  n,  m,  or 
IV  of  this  Act  Involves  only  one  project  at 
any  mlUtary  InstaUatlon  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines  that 
the  amount  authorised  must  t>e  increased  by 
more  than  the  applicable  percentage  pre- 
scribed in  sulMeetion  (a) .  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  proceed  with  such  construction 
or  acquisition  if  the  amcmnt  of  the  increase 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  96  jier  centtun 
the  amount  named  toe  such  project  by  the 
Congrsas, 

(0)  Subject  to  the  limitations  contained 
In  subsection  (a) ,  no  Individual  project  au- 
thorised under  title  I,  n,  m.  or  IV  of  this 
Act  for  any  spedflosUy  listed  mlUtary  In- 
stallation may  be  placed  tindsr  contract  If — 

(1)  ths  sstlmated  cost  of  such  piojest  Is 
$980300  or  mors,  and 

(9)  ths  oomnt  wcrklnc  wlliiisis  ot  tlM 
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<tf  DaiHiM.  bsMd  on  bUls  n- 
oitWd.  tor  tb*  oonatmotloo  oC  coA  piojaot 
Muniila  by  mac*  than  16  par  oantum  tb« 
f^wymiwt  KintinrlMrl  for  auoh  piojsot  by  Um 
Oqocmm.  until  attar  Um  «zpti»Uoa  of  tblrty 
day*  tram  Um  daiU  on  trhloh  a  wrltUn  ra- 
port  at  tb»  taau  rrtatinc  to  tlM  incraaaad 
float  ot  sueli  projaot.  InoincUng  a  statamant 
of  tlM  raaaoiM  tor  auob  Inoraaae  baa  baan 
aobnilttad  to  tba  Oommlttaaa  on  Armad 
Barrloaa  at  tba  Houaa  of  BapraaantatiTaa  and 
thaSanata. 

(d)  Tba  Saeratary  of  DaCaoaa  ataaU  nb- 
mit  an  annual  raport  to  tba  Ooocraaa  Iden- 
titymg  aaob  Individual  piojao«  wblob  baa 
baan  plaoad  undar  oontraot  In  tba  praoadlng 
tirali»-manth  parlod  and  with  ra^MC*  to 
trblob  tba  than  oun«nt  working  aatlmato  of 
tba  Dapartment  of  Dafenaa  baaad  iqion  bUU 
raoalvad  for  auob  projaot  axaaadiwl  tba 
amount  autborlaad  by  tba  Oongraaa  for  tbat 
projaet  by  mora  tban  96  par  centum.  Tba 
SacNtary  abaU  atao  Induda  In  aucb  raport 
aaeb  Individual  projaot  wttb  raapact  to  wblob 
tba  acopa  «aa  laduoad  In  order  to  permit 
oontraot  award  wltbln  tbe  available  autbor- 
iMtlnn  for  auob  projaot.  8ucb  raport  aball 
lnrJud<>  all  pertinent  coat  Information  for 
aaob  Individual  project.  Including  tbe 
amount  In  dollara  and  percentage  by  wblcb 
tbe  current  wortdng  aatlmaU  baaad  on  tbe 
contract  pilce  for  tbe  project  exceeded  tbe 
amount  antborlaed  for  auob  project  by  tbe 


Bmc  704.  OoDtraota  for  oooatruetlon  made 
by  tbe  United  Stataa  for  performance  wltbln 
tba  United  Stataa  and  Ito  poaaaaalona  under 
tbla  Act  abaU  be  executed  undar  tbe  Jurla- 
dlctlon  and  auparvUlon  of  tbe  Corpa  of  Kngl- 
naara.  Department  of  tbe  Army,  or  tbe  Naval 
rtellltiaa  Engineering  Command,  Depart- 
UMUt  at  tbe  Navy,  or  auob  otbar  dapartment 
or  Oovamment  agency  aa  tbe  Secretarlea  ot 
tba  military  dapartmenta  recommend  and 
tbe  Secretary  of  Dafenaa  approvea  to  aaaure 
tbe  moat  i^TUHft.  axpedltloua  and  coat-eSec- 
ttve  awHHniM***""*"*  ^  ^^  conatructlon 
bareln  autborlaad.  Tba  Secretarlaa  at  tbe 
military  daparttnanta  abaU  r^Kirt  annuaUy 
to  the  Prealdent  at  tba  Senate  and  tbe  Speak- 
er o<  tba  Houaa  of  Repreaantativea  a  break- 
down at  tbe  dollar  value  of  conatruotton  con- 
traota  completed  by  each  ot  tbe  aeveral  con- 
atructlon agendea  aelected,  together  with  tbe 
ikalnii.  conatructlan.  aopervlalon,  and  over- 
head feea  charged  by  each  ot  the  aeveral 
agaiMa  in  tbe  execution  of  the  aaalgned  con- 
atructlon. Further,  auch  contracta  (except 
architect  and  engineering  contracta  which, 
unleaa  apeelllaaUy  authorised  by  tbe  Oon- 
gnaa,  ahaU  continue  to  be  awarded  in  ao- 
eordanca  with  praeantty  aatabliahed  proca- 
duraa,  enatoma.  and  practice)  ahaU  be  award- 
ed. inaoCar  aa  practicable,  on  a  competitive 
baaia  to  tba  loveat  raaponalbia  btddar.  It  tbe 
national  aecurity  will  not  be  impaired  and 
the  award  la  oonalatent  with  diapter  ir7  ot 
title  10,  United  Statea  Code.  Tlie  Secretarlea 
ot  tba  mUltary  departmente  ahaU  raport  aeml- 
annuany  to  the  Praaldant  ot  tba  Senate  and 
tba  Spaakar  of  tba  Bouae  ot  Bapraaentativaa 
with  raapact  to  aa  oontraoto  awarded  on  other 
than  a  oompattttve  baaia  to  tbe  ioweat  ra- 


706.  (a)  Aa  ot  October  1,  IBTa,  aU 
for  military  pubUo  worka 
(otbar  tban  tbmlly  bouaing)  to  be  aooom- 
pUabad  by  tba  Saeratary  ot  a  mtUtary  depart- 
aant  In  orwmantlnn  with  the  eatabUabment 
or  davalopmant  at  military  InataUatlaaa  and 
tirtHtlaa.  and  aU  anthorlaatton  for  appropria- 
ttona  tbarator.  that  are  eontainad  In  titlea  I. 
n.  nz,  aad  ZV  of  ttM  Aot  at  OeCobar  36. 1970, 
PubUo  Law  91-611  (84  Stat.  1104).  and  aU 
auch  authortaationa  ooBtalnad  In  Acta  ap- 
proved batoaa  Oetobar  97,  1970.  aad  not  au- 
modlflad  by  a  later 


(S)  autbortaationa  tor  pnbUc  worita  proj- 
eote  aa  to  which  appropriated  funda  have 
been  TtWItatti  for  conatruotlan  contracta. 
land  aoquialttona,  or  paymanta  to  the  North 
Atlantlo  Itaaty  Organtaattnn,  in  wb<4a  or  in 
part  bafOia  Oetobar  1.  1971.  and  authorlaa- 
ttona  for  appraprlattona  tbarator; 

(8)  notwtthatanding  the  repeal  |»t>vlalona 
ot  aaetian  606(a)  ot  the  Aot  ot  October  16, 
1970,  PubUo  Law  91-611  (S4  Stat.  1104. 1118) , 
aatborlaatton  for  the  f oUoartng  Item  wbloh 
itiaU  remain  in  affect  until  October  1.  1978: 

(a)  ntilltiaa  in  tba  amount  ot  njVIAjaOO 
at  Navy  PobUo  Worka  Center.  Newport.  Rhode 
Uaad.  that  la  contalnad  In  tttte  n,  aeetlon 
101  ot  the  Act  of  July  11. 1968  (81  Stat.  878) ; 


for 

in 


(1) 


tor  pobUe  wocka  and 
tbarator  tba*  are  eat  Icrtb 
Aete  m  tba  ttttaa  that  oontata  the 


(4)  notwlthatandlng  the  repeal  pzovlaloDa 
ot  aection  6Q6(a)  of  the  Aot  ot  October  16. 
1970.  PubUo  Law  91-611  (84  Stat.  1104. 11») 
autborimtlona  tor  the  following  Itama  which 
■hall  remain  in  effect  until  October  1.  1978: 

(a)  UtiUtiaa  in  the  amount  ot  8188.000  at 
Port  w*««nwfc-  New  Jeraay,  that  U  contained 
In  tme  I.  aection  101  of  the  Act  ot  Decem- 
ber 6.  1909  (88  Stet.  188) ,  aa  amended. 

(b)  Utmtiea  in  tbe  amount  at  8646.000  at 
Port  Wadawortb.  New  ToA.  that  la  contained 
in  title  I.  aection  101  of  the  Aot  ot  Decem- 
ber 6, 1009  (83  Stet.  188).  aa  amended. 

(b)  Kffecttve  fifteen  montha  from  tba  date 
ot  enactment  ot  tbla  Act,  all  authorlaationa 
for  conatruction  ot  family  liouBlng,  ixududlng 
trailer  court  fadlltiea.  all  authoriaatlona  to 
aooompllab  alteratlona.  addltlona,  expanaiona, 
or  extenalona  to  exlating  family  housing,  and 
all  authorlzationa  for  related  tacHltlea  proj- 
ecte,  which  are  contained  in  this  or  any 
previous  Act,  are  hereby  repealed,  except — 

(1)  authorliationa  for  family  houaing  proj- 
eote  aa  to  whUfli  ^>praprlated  funda  have 
been  obligated  for  conatruotiom  cootraota  or 
land  aoquiattiona  or  manufactured  structural 
eonqwnent  contracte  in  whole  or  in  part 
before  such  date;  and 

(3)  authorlaationa  to  »««»«»ipn«>«  altara- 
tiona,  additions,  expanaiona,  or  extenalona  to 
aviating  family  bousing,  and  authorlaationa 
for  related  facaitiee  projecta.  aa  to  wlilch  ap- 
propriated funda  have  been  obUgatad  for 
construction  oontraoto  betore  auoh  date. 

Sac.  706.  None  ct  the  authority  cnntelnart 
In  titlea  I.  n,  m,  and  IV  of  tbia  Aot  shall 
IM  deemed  to  authorlae  any  building  con- 
struction projecte  inside  the  United  Statea  in 
exoeaa  of  a  unit  coat  to  be  detarmlnad  in 
proportion  to  tbe  appropriate  area  construc- 
tion cost  index,  based  on  the  following  unit 
coat  limitations  where  the  area  oonstructlon 
cost  index  Is  1.0: 

(1)  88>X>  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

(1)  811.000  per  man  for  bacbdor  officer 
quarters; 

unlees  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  or  his  desig- 
nee determinee  that  beoauae  of  special  dr- 
cumatanoea.  ^ipllcation  to  such  project  of 
X3m  limltotiona  on  unit  ooato  contained  in 
tbla  aection  la  impracticable:  Proofdetf.  That 
notwithstanding  the  llmitationa  contained  in 
prior  mUitary  conatruction  authorlaaition 
Acta  on  unit  coata,  the  llmttationa  on  audi 
coate  ooartalned  In  tbla  aection  alian  apply  to 
all  prior  authorlaations  for  sudt  oonstruetion 
not  heretofore  repealed  and  for  which  con- 
atruction contracta  have  not  been  awarded 
by  tba  date  of  enactment  ot  this  Act. 

Sao.  707.  Ohi«*ar  180  ot  title  10,  United 
Stataa  Ooda,  la  amandad  aa  tbOowa: 

(1)  Saotton  1874(a)  la  amaadad  by  adding 
immadiatety  batora  ttaa  parlod  at  the  end 
tharaot  *te  tor  a  projaot  which  tba  Saeratary 
at  a  mmtary  dapartaMUt  datannlnaa  will. 
Within  three  yaara  toUoariag  oomplation  ot 
the  projaet.  rasnlt  In  aavinga  in  malntenanoe 
and  oparatlen  eosta  In  aaoaaa  ot  tba  eoat  ot 
tba  projaotr. 

(1)  Tba  natflftltn-ir  and  text  ot  aaotioo  1671, 
aad  tba  eonaaponding  item  la  the  analyata 
br    atrlklag    oat    -816.000^ 


it  appaaia  aad  Inaartlng  in  place 
thereof  "OeOjOOO". 

(8)  SeetlOB  M73  la  amandad  by  adding  the 
toUowtng  new  aantanoa  at  tba  and  tharaot: 
-rbf»  aatbority  to  acquiia  aa  intaraat  la  land 
undar  title  aeetlon  indudaa  authority  to  make 
aurvaya  aad  aoqiulra  lateraata  la  land  (la- 
oludlag  tampotaiy  uaa).  by  gift,  purahaaa, 
esobaaga  ot  lead  owned  by  the  United 
Stataa,  or  otbarwlaa.". 

(4)  seetion  ie77(b)  U  amended  by  daletiag 
the  laat  aantanoa  tharaot. 

Saa  708.  (a)  The  Baeretary  ot  tba  Aimy,  or 
hla  rloalgnaa.  la  anthorlaad  to  oonvay  to  the 
State  ot  Tsxaa,  subjeet.  to  auoh  tanna  and 
oondltlona  aa  the  Saoretary  ot  tba  Army,  or 
hla  tliMlgntit.  may  deem  to  be  in  tba  publio 
Intaraat.  aU  right,  tttte.  and  intaraat  at  tbe 
united  Stttfeaa.  except  aa  retained  in  tbla  aeo- 
tion.  In  aad  to  a  certain  paroei  at  land  con- 
taining 90  acrea,  more  or  leaa.  out  of  and  a 
part  ot  aeetton  2.  btook  81.  townahlp  1.  Taiaa 
and  Paoifle  Ballmart  Company  Survey,  B 
Paao  Ooun^,  Ttaaa.  within  the  Oaatner 
Bange  area  ot  the  Port  BUaa  Military  Raaar- 
vatton.  being  mora  particularly  daecrlbed  aa 
follows: 

Starting  at  a  United  Statea  Oovamment 
monument,  marktng  tbe  comers  conunon  to 
aectiona  1.  8,  8  and  9.  block  81.  townahlp  1. 
B  Paao  County,  Texaa. 

thaooa  prncieerting  north  88  dagreaa  48  mla- 
utea  17  aaooadB  east  along  the  south  line  of 
said  seetloa  1.  a  dUtanoe  of  94.09  feet  to  a 
point  on  the  east  line  of  tbe  propoaed  north- 
south  freeway: 

thenoe  north  01  degree  18  mlnutea  11  sec- 
onds waat.  along  ttte  eaat  line  of  said  free- 
way, and  tba  weat  line  of  a  08.0-foot  wide 
easement  to  the  city  of  El  Paao,  Texas,  a 
distance  ot  96.0  feet,  to  the  point  of  bagln- 
nlDg  ot  aubject  paroei; 

tlienoe  north  01  degree  18  mlnutea  U 
aeoonds  weat  along  the  east  right-of-way  line 
of  said  north-aouth  freeway,  and  the  west 
line  of  subject  parcel,  a  distance  of  1344JM 
feet  to  a  point; 

tlience  north  88  degrees  48  minutes  17 
seconds  east  into  said  section  2,  a  distance 
of  Tin  J)  feet  te  a  point: 

tbanoe  aouth  01  degree  18  mlnutea  n  aao- 
onda  east,  along  the  eaat  line  of  subject  par- 
cel, a  rtlstanfe  ot  1144.68  feet  to  a  point  on 
tbe  north  line  of  a  96,0-foot-wlde  easement 
to  the  dty  of  B  Paao.  Texaa; 

thenoe  aouth  88  dagreaa  48  mlnutea  17 
aeconda  weat  along  the  north  line  ot  aald 
easement  to  the  dty  ot  B  Paso,  Texas,  and 
tbe  south  line  ct  subjeet  paroei,  a  distance 
of  700.0  feet  to  tbe  p<dnt  of  beginning. 

(b)  In  conslderatian  for  the  conveyance 
by  tbe  United  States  of  the  property  de- 
scribed m  subsection  (a) ,  the  State  of  Texaa 
shall  convey  to  the  United  States  a  pared 
ot  land  oontjJnlng  18.8106  acrea,  more  or  laaa, 
out  of  and  part  of  aection  31.  block  81. 
townahlp  1,  B  Paao  County,  Texas,  said  par- 
cel being  a  portion  of  a  a4.a6-acre  parcel  of 
land  heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United 
Statea  to  the  State  of  Texaa  for  National 
Ouard  and  military  iiae  by  deed  dated  No- 
vember 4, 1984,  piursuant  to  the  Act  of  August 
80, 1964  (68  Stat.  974) ,  saM  18.3106-aGre  par- 
cel being  more  particularly  daecribed  as 
foUows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  tbe  aouth  line  of 
Hayea  Avenue  and  the  weat  right-of-way  line 
of  the  propoaed  north-eouth  freeway; 

thenoe  aouth  30  degrees  30  minutes  36  sec- 
onds  west  along  the  west  line  of  said  free- 
way, and  the  east  line  ot  subject  area,  a  dis- 
tance of  370.43  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  34  degrees  36  minutes  10 
seconds  west,  along  the  west  line  of  aald  free- 
way and  the  eaat  Una  ot  aubject  area,  a  dla- 
tance  of  160.00  feet  to  a  point; 

tbaaoa  aouth  17  dagreaa  18  mlnutea  87 
aeconda  weat,  along  the  waat  line  of  aald 
freeway  aad  the  eaat  Una  ot  aubject  area,  a 
,^tmt^ni»  ot  118.68  feet  to  a  point  on  the  aortb 
Una  ot  Truman  Avenue;    - 

tlunoa  south  86  degreea  81  mlautaa  40  aao- 
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onda  eaat.  along  the  north  Una  of  Trinaan 
Avenue  and  tba  aouth  Una  ot  aubject  area, 
a  dlirtfTW  ot  686.81  feet  to  a  point  oa  the 
eaat  Una  ot  Pollard  Street; 

thenoe  north  08  degreea  17  mlnutea  10  aeo- 
onds east,  along  the  eaat  Una  of  PoUard 
Street,  and  tbe  weat  line  of  aubject  area,  a 
distance  of  909.87  feet  to  a  polat  on  the 
south  line  of  Havea  Avenue; 

thenoe  north  88  degreea  01  minute  34  aec- 
onda weat,  along  the  aouth  line  of  Hayea 
Avenue,  and  the  north  line  ot  subject  area,  a 
distance  of  1116.63  feet  to  the  point  ct  be- 
ginning. 

(0)  The  legal  deecriptioos  In  subaections 
(a)  and  (b)  may  be  modified,  aa  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary,  or  his  daalgnee.  and  the 
State  of  Texaa.  consistent  with  any  nacee- 
sary  diangea  which  may  be  dlsdoeed  aa  tba 
result  of  an  accurate  survey. 

(d)  There  shaU  be  reserved  to  tbe  United 
States  In  the  conveyance  of  lands  described 
in  subaectlon  (a)  hereof  the  foUowtog — 

(a)  aU  mineral  rlghte  Indudlng  gas  and 
oU;  and 

(b)  rights  of  Ingress  and  egress  over  roads 
in  the  deecribed  lands  serving  buildings  or 
other  works  operated  by  the  United  Statea  or 
Its  suooesaors  or  assigns  in  connection  with 
Fort  Bliss,  rights-of-way  for  water  llnee, 
sewer  lines,  telephone  and  tdegraph  lines, 
power  lines,  and  such  other  utlUtles  which 
now  exist,  or  which  may  become  necessary 
to  tbe  operation  of  tbe  said  Fort  Bliss. 

(e)  The  conveyance  of  the  property  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shaU  be  upon  the  foUowlng  conditions: 

(1)  That  such  property  shaU  be  uaed  pri- 
marUy  for  training  of  the  National  Guard 
and  for  other  military  purposes,  and  that  If 
the  State  of  Texas  shaU  cease  to  use  the 
property  so  conveyed  for  the  purpoees  in- 
tended, then  title  thereto  shall  Immedlatdy 
revert  to  tbe  United  Statea,  and  in  addition, 
all  Improvements  made  by  the  State  of  Texas 
during  Is  occupancy  shall  vest  In  the  United 
States  without  payment  of  compensation 
therefor. 

(2)  That  whenever  tbe  Congress  of  the 
Uzilted  States  dedares  a  state  of  war  or  other 
national  emergency,  or  the  President  dedares 
a  state  of  emergency,  and  upon  the  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  that 
the  property  conveyed  uiuler  tbla  Act  Is  use- 
ful or  necessary  for  mlUtary,  air,  or  naval 
piirposes,  or  In  the  Interest  of  national  de- 
fense, the  United  States  shaU  have  the  ri^t, 
without  obligation  to  make  payment  of  any 
kind,  to  reenter  upon  the  property  and  use 
the  same  or  any  part  thereof.  Including  any 
and  aU  Improvemente  made  thereon  by  tbe 
State  of  Texas,  for  the  duration  of  such  state 
of  war  or  of  such  emergency.  Upon  the  ter- 
mination of  such  state  of  war  or  such  emer- 
gency plus  six  months  such  property  shaU 
revert  te  the  State  of  Texas,  together  with 
aU  appurtenancea  and  utilities  bdonglng  or 
appertaining  thereto. 

(3)  That  the  State,  In  accepting  the  con- 
veyance from  the  United  States  autboilaed 
In  subsection  (a)  hereof,  shaU  covenant  and 
agree  to  all  reapondblUty  for  dearanoe  of 
ammunition  from  tbe  area  and  to  hold  the 
United  Statea  harmleaa  from  UablUty  in  con- 
nection with  any  inddenta  arising  therefrom. 

(f)  m  executing  the  deed  of  oonveyanoe 
authorised  by  tbla  aection,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  ahaU  Indude  apecUlo  provlalona 
covering  the  raeervationa  aixd  oonditiona  con- 
tained in  aubaaotiona  (a)  and  (b)  of  tbla 
section. 

(g)  AU  expenaea  for  aurveys  and  the  prep- 
aration and  execution  of  legal  doeumanta 
neceaaary  or  approprUto  to  oarry  out  tbe 
foregoing  proviaiona  of  this  section  shaU  be 
borne  by  the  State  of  Texas. 

(h)  Notwlthatandlng  tba  proviatona  of  aac- 
tlon  8(b)  of  PubUo  Law  91-801,  approrad 
Uarob  4.  1970  (84  Stat.  30),  atmotuxaa  and 
tmprovaownto  which  ara  to  be  raplaoad  In 
kind  at  tba  aipanaa  s<  tl^  ottgr  q(  B  Paao. 


TeoBMS,  uadar  auob  aaotioo,  abaU  be  ooaatruot- 
ad  on  land  oonveyad  to  tba  BCaita  of  Texaa 
undar  aubaactton  (a)  of  tbia  aaotion  instead 
of  on  tba  atta  daalgnatad  ta  PubUo  Law  91- 
303.  but  with  aU  otbar  provlalona  of  tbat  Uw 
ahaU  remain  in  fuU  toroa  and  eSMt. 

Sac.  700.  Tittaa  I.  n.  m,  ZV,  V,  VI,  and 
vn,  of  tbla  Aot  may  be  cited  aa  tba  "Military 
Conatruotton  Authorisation  Act,  1971". 

TTOX  vm 

Sac.  801.  Subjeot  to  chapter  188  of  title 
10,  United  Statea  Code,  tbe  Seerataiy  of  Da- 
fenaa may  eatabllah  or  develop  additional  fa- 
dlltiea tor  tba  Baaarva  Poroaa.  Indudlng  the 
acquldtinn  of  land  tbarator.  but  tbe  coat  of 
aueh  tadUttea  ahaU  not  exceed — 

(1)  Por  tbe  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a)  Army  National  Ouard  of  tbe  United 
Statea.  816.886.000. 

(b)  Army  Beaerve,  880300.000. 

(1)  Por    the   Department   of   the    Navy; 

Naval  and  Marine  Corpa  Baaervea.  810.090.000. 

(8)  Par  tbe  Dapartinen*  of  tba  Air  Itaroa: 

(a)  Air  Naticmal  Ouard  of  tba  United 
Stataa.  89.000/100. 

(b)  Ah:  Poroa  Baaerva.  86;UO.O0O. 

Ssc.  803.  TlM  Secretary  of  Dafaoae  may  ea- 
tabllah or  devdop  inataUatlona  and  fadUtiea 
under  this  titte  without  regard  to  section 
3648  of  the  Beviaad  Statutea.  aa  amended  (31 
UJB.C.  638).  and  aectiona  4774(d)  and  B774 
(d)  of  titte  10.  United  Statea  Code.  Tbe  au- 
thority to  place  permanent  or  temporary  im- 
provemente on  lands  Indudes  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  incident  to  conatruotton. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  tttte 
to  the  land  is  approved  under  section  866  of 
the  Bevlsed  Statutes,  aa  amended  (40  UJS.O. 
356) ,  and  even  tliough  tlie  land  Is  hdd  tem- 
porarily. The  authortty  to  acquire  real  estate 
or  land  indudea  authority  te  make  survaya 
and  to  acquire  land,  aiul  Intereata  in  land 
(Indudlng  temporary  use) ,  by  gift,  piurobaae, 
exchange  of  Oovemment-owned  land,  or 
otherwise. 

Sac.  803.  This  tttte  may  be  dted  aa  the 
Eteearve  Forces  PadUttes  Authorisation  Aot. 
1973." 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMZNQTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Soiate  today  provides  con- 
structioci  and  other  related  authority  for 
the  military  departments  and  defense 
agendes  within  and  outside  the  United 
States,  including  authcfflty  for  military 
family  housing  and  the  constructton  of 
facilities  for  the  Reserve  comixinents. 

Ihe  total  new  authorily  granted  by 
this  bill  is  $1.9»9.241,000.  and  in  addition 
thereto  approval  is  granted  for  an  in- 
crease in  prior  years'  authority  of  $6.- 
011,000.  for  a  total  authorisation  of  $2,- 
005.252.000. 

The  amount  granted  is  approximately 
$257.4  million  below  the  amount  re- 
quested in  the  bill  as  snhmtttert  to  the 
Congress.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  about  $183.6  milUon  of  this 
reductiOQ  is  for  the  Safeguard  antlbal- 
Ustio  misiile  system  wbieh  has  beoi 
stricken  from  thU  bill,  but  wlU  be  later 
considered  in  oonnectlca  with  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill.  This  then  leaves  a 
net  reduction  of  atupnaixaaMj  $77  mil- 
lion in  line  item  projeote  In  the  new  bill. 

Ux  new  authortty  the  Annj  Is  provided 
$S9SJ  million:  the  Navy.  $SSOJ  minion: 
tbe  Air  Force.  $a$0  million:  dflfflose  agen- 
des,  $23.1  mUlion:  mllltaty  family  houB- 
Ing.  $804.1  million:  homeowners  assist- 
ance. $7.6  million:  and  $80.3  miUlon  for 
the  Reeerve  components. 


The  protjects  denied  by  the  committee 
consisted  primarily  at  those  ooDsldered 
to  be  in  the  lower  priority  category  that 
could  be  safdy  d^erred  to  another  year 
without  detriment  to  the  program  of  ttie 
military  departments. 

This  year  special  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  housing  for  both  married  and 
bachelor  persoDnd,  poUntian  abatement, 
and  fadlttleB  for  the  Reserve  forces. 

Included  in  the  ovoall  "nr^mt  re- 
served tor  all  costs  of  the  military  family 
housing  mogram  Is  $229.8  mUUan  to  per- 
mit the  construction  of  9.254  new  units 
of  housing  which  are  very  badly  needed. 
A  modest  increase  ot  $1,000  in  the  aver- 
age unit  cost  was  granted  for  a  new  avw- 
age  unit  cost  of  $24,000.  This  the  com- 
mittee deemed  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rising  cost  of  constructian. 

The  greatest  single  segment  of  the  bill. 
$298.3  million.  Is  for  bachdor  housing 
and  oommoni^  facilities,  which  to  oon- 
siderable  extent  is  in  furtherance  of  the 
concept  of  a  modem  V<dunteer  i^my.  For 
example,  $40  milllan  of  the  Aimy's  pro- 
gram of  $126.8  million  approved  for  this 
purpose  Is  directed  toward  providing 
privacy  in  existing  barracks.  The  lack  of 
privacy  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
irritants  to  service  in  the  Army. 

In  keying  with  the  increased  tempo  to 
improve  environmental  quality,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  accelerated  its 
program  to  abate  air  and  wata  pollu- 
tion at  all  military  Installations.  For  this 
the  ocunmittee  has  aiwroved  $129.3  mil- 
lion. It  would  eliminate  pollution  at  some 
173  installations  located  within  the 
Uhlted  States  and  possessians.  This  is  In 
keeping  with  Executive  Order  No.  11507, 
which  requires  all  such  anticipated  proj- 
ects to  be  oomideted  or  underway  by  De- 
oonber  31,  1972.  We  should  recognise, 
however,  that  future  charges  and  the 
tightening  up  of  pollution  standards  will 
undoubtedly  generate  additional  require- 
ments in  future  years. 

A  total  of  $80  J  million  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  support  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents. This  l8  directly  related  to  the 
scheduled  reduction  in  Active  Forces  and 
a  oorrdated  necessity  for  increased  reli- 
ance on  tbe  readiness  capability  of  our 
Reserve  Forces. 

These  factors  I  have  enumerated, 
along  with  other  more  or  leas  llzed 
charges,  such  as  $20  million  for  NATO 
infrastructure,  leaves  aaiy  about  $600 
minicn  for  the  upkeep,  maintenance,  and 
Improvements  to  the  physical  idant  of 
the  lifilltary  BBtablishment.  Therefore.  It 
la  believed  that  the  reduction  of  some  $77 
milllan  made  by  tbe  oocnmlttee  Is  a  sub- 
stantial one  slnoe  It  feU  primarily  within 
this  category  of  f  aeOlttes. 

Now  I  should  like  to  mentioa  tbe  naval 
tralntaig  aetlvitiea  on  the  island  of  Cule- 
bra.  While  this  was  not  an  Issue  in  the 
bill,  attention  is  focused  upon  the  pr^ 
Ion.  because  of  an  amendment  olfered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska, 
the  Honorable  Mncx  GhuvsL. 

Again  thti  year  the  committee  went 
Into  this  matter  In  considerable  detafl. 
TastUnony  was  beard  from  all  interasted 
parties.  Smator  Osavbl  personally  very 
ably  presented  his  amoidment.  Among 
others  who  presented  their  views  were 
the  j^resldent  ot  Puerto.  Rlo«u  88oM«. 
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the  mayor  of  the  Island  munlctpality  of 
Culeiarm,  and  ttie  Resident  CommlsaioDer 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

As  I  understand  Senator  Ghuvn.'B 
amendment,  it  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  ooostroct  an  artifi- 
cial Island  for  use  by  the  Navy  for  their 
training  activities  now  conducted  on  the 
island  of  Culebra  and  the  adjoining  casrs. 
It  would  authorise  $50  mflUcm  for  this 
purpose  and  require  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress by  January  1, 1972,  as  to  the  action 
the  Secretary  has  taken  toward  the  con- 
stmetlon  of  the  island.  Finally,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  is  Instructed  to  cease 
all  firing  activities  on  Culebra  and  ad- 
J<rinlng  cays  no  later  than  January  1, 
1975. 

The  amoidment  was  not  adopted  be- 
cause there  has  been  no  finding  that  an 
artificial  island  would  be  the  best  alter- 
native to  the  Navy's  training  activities  on 
Culebra.  Furthermore,  there  have  been 
no  engineering  studies  made  as  to  the 
feasibility  or  the  cost  of  such  an  island. 

Before  authorizing  the  appropriation 
of  money  for  such  a  project,  the  com- 
mittee believes  it  would  need  detailed 
studies  (rf  the  location  of  the  island,  its 
size,  its  topography,  its  environmental 
Impact,  the  condition  of  the  ocean  bot- 
tom, and  all  other  detailed  engineering 
analysis  required  to  support  a  military 
construction  authorization  request. 

Furthermore,  the  Etefense  Department 
study  which  was  ordered  by  the  Congress 
did  not  identify  an  artificial  island  as 
the  only  possibility  that  the  Navy  should 
investigate  fiirther.  It  simply  Identified 
an  artificial  Island  as  one  of  the  pos- 
sibilities that  should  be  studied  In  greater 
detail. 

Testimony  by  Navy  witnesses  disclosed 
that  the  Navy  has  already  made  many 
concessions  in  an  effort  to  setUe  the  Cule- 
bra situation  and  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  only  last  January  setting  forth 
these  concessions. 

The  agreonent  was  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  mayor  of 
the  Island  Municipality  of  Culebra,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  signa- 
tories agreed  to  continue  Navy  use  of  the 
northwestern  peninsula  and  western  cajrs 
without  limitaUcD  of  time  imtil  a  feasible 
alternative  to  the  Culebra  targets  is 
found. 

On  April  1,  1971.  Secretary  Laird  took 
further  steps  and  announced  that  he  had 
directed  the  Navy  to  Initiate  Immediately 
a  number  of  other  steps  which  would 
enhance  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
residents  of  Culebra.  He  further  stated 
that  he  would  reappraise  the  Culebra  sit- 
uation and  the  alternative  options  from 
the  p(rint  of  view  cA  national  security  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  by  the  end  of  1972,  in  order  to  make 
a  final  dedsion  as  to  where  to  relocate 
the  naval  training  target  areas  now  on 
Culebra  and  whetiier  any  additional  ac- 
tion should  be  taken. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  feels  that 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Navy 
have  complied  in  good  faith  with  the 
Janiury  agreement.  I  repeat  that  the 
agreement  was  signed  by  the  Oovemor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  mayor  of  the  Island 


Municipality  of  Culebra,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

Stiidles  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  enable  him  to  make  his  prom- 
ised decision  by  the  end  of  1972  are 
underway.  There  is  of  course  no  ques- 
tion whatsoever  but  that  the  Secretary 
will  keep  his  promise. 

In  spite  of  Uiese  assurances  and  the 
concessions  that  have  been  made  this 
matter  continues  to  be  an  emotional  and 
political  issue.  For  this  reason  the  com- 
mittee deemed  it  advisable  to  adopt  a 
proposal  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jaocsom), 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  Members 
of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  Culdt>ra 
problem,  that  IncorporateB  Into  law  the 
stated  position  of  the  administration.  It 
Is  hoped  that  this  wiU  be  acceptable  to 
all  ccncemed. 

This  has  been  done  in  section  205  of 
titie  n  of  the  bill  before  you.  This  provi- 
sion is  in  accord  with  the  Secretcuy's  and 
the- administration's  position  and  sm- 
nounced  plans  for  Culebra.  Subsection 
(a)  of  the  amendment  directs  that  as  a 
ptirt  of  the  feasibility  study  the  Secre- 
tary shall  specifically  consider  "cost, 
national  security,  the  operational  readi- 
ness and  proficiency  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
the  impact  on  the  environment,  and 
other  relevant  factors."  Subsection  (b) 
provides  that  the  feasibility  study  shall 
also  "provide  a  plan  for  an  orderly  trans- 
fer of  activities  now  conducted  in  the 
Culebra  complex  to  another  site  or  sites." 

These  two  provisions  will  insure  that 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  will 
have  a  full  and  complete  record  as  a 
basis  for  a  decision  on  Culebra  early  in 
1978. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  Is  a 
fair  presentation,  outlining  the  salient 
features  of  the  bill  before  yoiL  The  com- 
mittee in  reporting  the  bill  is  confident 
tiiat  the  construction  needs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  be  adequately 
provided  for  during  fiscal  year  1972.  and 
requests  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Bfr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Senate  with  lengthy  remarks. 
I  associate  myself  with  the  remarics  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  In 
this  military  construction  bill,  greater 
emphasis  has  been  given  than  in  the  past, 
I  think,  to  personnel  support  projects, 
that  is  to  say,  those  types  of  projects  that 
are  aimed  at  making  life  somewhat  more 
comfortable  and  enjoyable  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services,  in  our  efforts 
to  move  toward  the  concept  of  all-volun- 
teer servioes.  We  are  attonptlng  to  up- 
date, for  examine,  existing  living  facili- 
ties, and  build  new  ones  where  old  ones 
are  outdated  and  in  a  shambles,  and  we 
are  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  mainte- 
nance and  that  kind  of  thing. 

I  might  say  that  the  Impetus  for  this 
has  oome  from  the  military  themselves. 
They  themselves  have  owne  forward  with 
the  idea  that  this  year's  budget  should  be 
more  people  oriented  and  more  oriented 
toward  personnel  support  facilities. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  military  con- 
struction bill,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  it. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President*  I 
thank  the  aMe  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  suboommittee,  and  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks.  I  re«;>ectfully 
commend  him  for  his  cooperation  and 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this 
measure  for  submlasion  to  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRB8IDBNT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  ammdment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  pariia- 
maitary  Inquiry. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  committee  amoid- 
ment  is  agreed  to,  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  open  to  amendment,  is  ttial 
not  correct? 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Not  unless  the  request  Is  made 
and  imanimous  consent  given  that  it  be 
considered  as  original  text,  with  leave 
to  amend.  If  that  request  is  made  and 
unanimous  consent  is  given,  amendments 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  amaidment  that  I  think  I  may  offer, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  foreclosed  from 
that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Texas  wishes  to  make 
such  a  request  at  this  time,  we  will  not 
object  to  it; 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  agreed  to  and  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator's  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  request  is  that  the  bill  as 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text, 
with  leave  to  amend. 

Is  there  objection?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  amendment. 

AMXNSMXirr    V.    378 

'^  Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  378.  and  ask  for  its 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  p(^  63,  line  33,  strike  out  "$33,791,000." 
and  Insert  the  following:  "$34,191,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  $1,400,000  of  that  amount  shall 
be  utilized  for  participation  by  Ftort  Mon- 
mouth, New  Jersey,  and  Camp  Charles 
Wood,  New  Jersey,  In  the  sanitary  sewer  sys- 
tem of  the  Northeast  Monmouth  County  Be- 
glonal  Sewerage  Authority." 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  request  a  very 
brief  quorum  call,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

ISx.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request  for  2  min- 
utes, so  that  I  may  ask  for  2  minutes  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  hm>py  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  yield  me  2  minutes,  or  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  2  minutes 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  higlily  ccanmendlng 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  as  chairman 
of  this  important  subcconmlttee,  and  the 
Soiator  from  Texas,  its  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  and  I  also  include  in  my 
commendation  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  There  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  w(H-k  involved  in  the  hearings 
and  in  the  consideration  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  installations  and  thier  needs,  and 
this  measure  also  requires  consideration 
and  decision  on  many  questions  of  high 
policy  that  go  to  make  up  our  entire 
military  program.  I  know  it  was  this 
subcommittee  years  ago,  for  example, 
that  made  the  first  dnclal  decision 
about  the  missile  program.  The  Initia- 
tion of  our  missile  program  came 
through  military  construction.  We  all 
are  inddsted  to  them.  It  was  a  tremen- 
dous job,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the 
credit  for  it,  as  is  their  able  staff  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Nease.  I  feel  very  kindly  to- 
ward them.  They  have  been  very  fair  and 
have  considered  these  matters  on  their 
merits,  and  have  brought  in  a  very  cred- 
ible tmd  worthy  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  his  kind  remarks.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  we  worked  hard  on  this 
bill  was  that  we  knew  that  was  what  he 
desired. 

I  would  also  like  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks  about  Mr.  Nease,  who 
is  on  the  floor  with  me  this  morning, 
and  who.  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
most  able  staff  monbers  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  with  in  the  years  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
recognized,  on  the  time  on  his  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  has  requested  a  quo- 
rum call. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw 
that  request. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
add  $1.4  million  to  the  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  Port  Monmouth,  N.J., 
and  Camp  Charles  Wood,  which  is  adja- 
cent to  it.  to  Join  the  sanitary  sewer  sys- 
tem of  the  Northeast  Monmouth  Re- 
gional Sewerage  Authority. 

The  President,  the  Executive  Order 
11507.  set  forth  the  policy  that— 

The  Federal  QoTemment  in  the  design, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  Its  faoUltlea 
shall  provide  leadership  In  the  nationwide 
effort  to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality  Oif 
our  air  and  water  resources. 

This  Executive  order  requires  that  nec- 
essary actions  to  abate  pollution  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  be  completed  or  imder  way 
by  December  31,  1972. 

Unf  ortunatdiy,  this  policy  Is  not  being 
followed  by  Federal  facilities  at  Fort 
Monmouth,  NJ. 

The  community  surrounding  Fort 
Monmouth  has  developed  the  Northeast 
Monmouth  County  Reitfonal  Sewerage 
Authority,  a  $40  million  project  to  combat 
water  pollution.  The  Regional  Sewerage 
Authority  invited  Fort  Monmouth  to 


Join  the  S3rstem,  pointing  out  that  the 
Fort  Monmouth  system  in  a  few  years 
would  be  inadequate  to  handle  sewage 
generated  by  the  base. 

The  DeiMtrtment  of  the  Army  re- 
quested that  it  be  authorized  to  Join  the 
system.  This  request  was  included  in  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
last  year  and  the  year  before. 

In  those  years,  the  request  was  denied 
by  the  House  on  groimds  that  no  press- 
ing need  had  been  shown  to  Justify  the 
expenditure  of  funds. 

But  recently  I  have  received  two  let- 
ters from  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  which  state 
that  Fort  Monmouth  is  in  violation  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  water  quality  stand- 
ards. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
texts  of  these  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  ronaiics. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CASE.  In  a  letter  dated  Jime  7. 
1971.  Charles  M.  Pike,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Environmental  Quality,  said 
a  number  of  investigations  had  been 
conducted  of  the  pollution  b^ing  caused 
by  the  Fort  Monmouth  ftusilities. 

He  said  the  evidence  obtained  as  a 
consequence  of  these  investigations  has 
led  State  ofQclals  to  the  conclusion  that — 

New  Jersey's  Water  Quality  Standards  are 
being  vl(dated  due  to  the  discharge  of  treated 
sewerage  frmn  the  Fort  Monmouth  installa- 

tlODB. 

Pike  went  on  to  say  that  the  New  Jer- 
sey Department  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection considers  this  "  a  most  urgent 
situation  which  should  be  rectified 
through  the  required  appropriation  to 
allow  for  the  abandonment  of  the  two 
Federal  treatment  plants  serving  Fort 
Monmouth." 

In  a  letter  dated  July  9, 1971,  Ernest  R. 
Segesser,  Assistant  Director  for  Water 
Quality,  said: 

Our  field  and  laboratory  flTw«ing»  confirm 
the  position  taken  by  this  Department  for 
the  past  several  years  that  the  waters  of  the 
Bhrewsbtiry  River  and  Its  trlbutartes  can  best 
be  restored  and  {xtiiected  by  Fort  Monmouth 
participating  In  the  Northeast  Monmouth 
Coxinty  Regional  Sewerage  Authority  project 
which,  as  you  know,  Is  well  underway. 

I  can  assure  you  that  If  the  sewage  dis- 
charges from  Fort  Monmouth  were.  In  fact, 
originating  from  a  munlclpaUty  or  an  In- 
dustry we  would  have  Initiated  legal  meas- 
ures to  achieve  compliance  with  this  State's 
water  pollution  control  laws. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  installa- 
tions are  not  only  falling  to  provide 
leadership  as  required  by  Executive 
Order  11507.  but  they  are  trailing  so 
badly  that  only  their  Federal  status  Is 
protecting  them  from  legal  action. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Eaton- 
town  Sewerage  Authority  was  informed 
by  New  Jersey  State  officials  that  they 
could  not  expand  their  secondary  treat- 
ment plant  or  intensify  the  degree  of 
treatment  with  discharge  into  the  same 
stream  which  the  FMeral  installations 
use  to  discharge  their  efBuent 

They  were  required  to  abandon  their 
facility  and  connect  to  the  regional  sys- 
tem even  though  their  plant  was  com- 
pleted in  1960  and  payment  on  the  out- 
standing bonded  indebtedness  had  not 
been  completed.  In  contrast,  the  two  mil- 


itary treatment  plants  at  Fort  Mon- 
month  are  28  and  30  years  old. 

Because  of  the  discharges  from  the 
Fort  Monmouth  treatment  plants,  all 
shellfishing  in  the  Shrewsbury  River  has 
been  forbidden  and  State  (^fidals  say 
any  posslUlity  of  resuming  shellfishing 
is  inecluded  by  continued  operation  at 
the  Fort  Monmouth  plants. 

The  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  already  provides  $6U  million 
for  abatement  of  water  pollution  at  81 
Installations,  including  $32,791,000  for 
this  purpose  at  Army  instaUatiiHis. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
add  a  small  amount,  $1.4  million,  to  tiie 
bill  to  permit  Fort  Monmouth  to  Join  the 
Northeast  Monmouth  County  Regional 
Sewerage  Authority  system  so  that  the 
Federal  installations  can  at  least  keep 
pace  with  the  surrounding  community  in 
this  (me  case. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  has  been 
before  the  Government  for  some  time. 
Twice  it  was  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  included  in  the  biU 
that  was  sent  here.  Once,  the  Senate 
approved  it.  Twice,  the  House  turned  it 
down,  because  in  those  years — last  year 
and  the  year  before — ^It  felt  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  Justification.  Both  (tf 
these  installations  had  their  own  sew- 
age disposal  plant.  Now  that  plant  has 
been  declared  by  the  State  inadequate 
and  as  not  meeting  current  standards.  So 
we  come  here. 

Unfortunately,  the  information  I  re- 
ceived fnnn  the  State  was  not  received 
in  time  to  permit  its  consideration  by 
the  committee  when  it  was  maiting  up 
the  bill.  So  I  ask,  if  I  may,  that  the  com- 
mittee consider  taking  this  amendment 
to  conference,  so  that  it  can  be  thor- 
oughly threshed  out  there. 
Exhibit  1 

JITLT  9,  1971. 
Mr.  J.  P.  HomcAN. 

Special  Aati*tant  pn  Conm'eMional  Affmtn. 
VS.  Army  Blectronica  Commund.  Fort 
Monmouth,  NJ. 

Dbab  Mk.  HomcAi* :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  report  on  our  Investlgatlcxi  of  the  Park- 
ers Creek  Brtuary  wtth  particular  reference 
to  the  sewage  treatment  and  disposal  facUl- 
tlee  at  Fort  Monmouth. 

Our  field  and  laboratory  flndlnga  confirm 
the  position  taken  by  this  Department  for 
the  past  several  years  that  the  waters  of  the 
Shrewsbury  River  and  Its  trlbutarlaa  can 
best  be  restored  and  protected  by  Fort  Mon- 
mouth participating  In  the  Northeast  Moo- 
mouth  County  Regional  Sewerage  Authority 
project  which,  as  yoa  kxtow,  U  weU  under- 
way. 

I  can  assure  you  that  if  the  sewage  dls- 
diarges  from  Fart  Monmouth  were.  In  fact, 
originating  from  a  municipality  or  an  In- 
dustry we  woiUd  have  Initiated  legal  meas- 
ures to  achieve  compliance  with  this  Stated 
water  pollution  control  laws. 

The  record  ot  this  Department  and  our 
Federal  ooontarpart.  of  the  Northeast  Mon- 
mouth County  Regional  Sewerage  Authority 
and  the  munldpallUes  it  ssrves  points  up  the 
unswerving  attitude  as  to  bow  our  water 
reeoorees  In  this  aiea  can  be  protected  and 
enhanced. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  respect  to  the 
caliber  of  operation  being  provided.  It  Is  our 
firm  opinion  that  no  sewage  treatment  idant 
should  dls^aige  into  these  critical  water- 
ways notwlthstendmg  tbe  type  of  treatment 
whl  A  Is  or  could  be  provided. 

We  would  be  hmppj  to  dlsc\ias  this  matter 
furthsr  with  you  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  an  abatement  ached- 
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vim  laartlnc  to  oooiiaetton  ^th  tbe  ngtaoaX 
Mttbatlty. 

Vary  traly  jroozB. 

Anitttnt  Dtnetor  for  WaUr  QiMZttf . 

Jmn  7.  1B71. 
Hon.  CUVFOKD  P.  Cmb. 
Senmtor,  Senate  OfUse  BuiUUng, 
Wathi»gUm,  DXJ. 

DBAS  BniATOB  C«ai:  Tills  U  In  rwpoPM  to 
yaar  notnt  I1UI11I17  aanoamlng  the  oonttn- 
nad  op«f»tiio«i  o<  tb«  Fort  llntinwumi  and 
Okmp  ObatlM  Wood  Bewrf  Tuatiiiwil 
Plants  sad  tlM  sffset  tlMy  sn  bavlnc  on 
wstar  <iiisUty  m  tlis  Shiswslimj  Bl^w.  Par- 
snuMl  of  oar  Dur—a  of  Watar  PoUutlon 
Oontm  bava  mads  a  namlMr  o<  tnTittfi 
Uotm  of  PiMkan  Creek,  a  trlbotarr  to  the 
Shrewsbury  Blver,  which  Is  the  recelTlng 
stream  for  the  aaoant  trom  the  two  military 
treatment  plants  ottad  abore.  The  erldenee 
obtained  aa  a  coneequence  at  theee  inveeUga- 
tlooB  bad  led  us  to  tbe  oomciarton  UmA  New 
Jeneif'M  Water  QueHtjf  Stmid«rdM  ere  })ehm 
violmted  doe  to  the  dlaohaive  at  treated  sew- 
afle  eOtaiant  tram  the  Ptet  IConmouth  Instal- 
latlooa.  In  addltkm  to  labocatory  data.  Tlsoal 
obseriatlone  have  made  It  quite  clear  that 
these  watats  are  being  deluded. 

There  Is  deer  and  oonduslTe  erklence  that 
nnlther  Pssketa  Oeek  nor  the  8brewabury 
Blrtr  proTldea  for  proper  ssstmUattan  or  dis- 
posal at  sewage  effluent.  The  oompletlaa  at 
the  Northeast  Monmouth  Ooumty 
flewerage  AuUu^ty  system  which 
twelTC  municipalities  wlH  remove  all  sewage 
sfllnent  dlBebarges  ftom  the  Shrewsbury 
Btrer  and  Its  trlbutartes  with  the  eioeptkin 
at  two  Pedaral  treatment  plants.  Tlie  oon- 
Unued  preeence  at  ttie  dtsohargss  Into  Park- 
ers CSreek  precludes  any  poastMUty  of  reofien- 
Ing  any  portion  ot  the  Shiewebury  Blver  for 
the  harrestliv  ot  shrtinsh.  We  will  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  present  rissslflcatlon 
of  the  Sfarvwabury  BlTer  as  oondemned  for 
the  hazreetlng  of  ihaUfleh,  even  after  the 
eompletlon  of  the  40  million  dollar  North- 
eaat  Beglonal  Projeot,  as  long  ss  the  two 
Federal  hwalineiil  plants  ramaln. 

It  la  interesting  to  note  that  the  aaton- 
town  Sewerage  Authority  was  Inftxmed  by 
the  State  that  they  could  not  expand  their 
aeoondary  treatment  plant  or  Intensify  the 
degree  at  treatment  with  discharge  into 
Parkers  Czeek.  They  were  required  to  aban- 
don their  (acuity  and  ocnneot  to  the  North- 
east system  eren  though  their  plant  was 
fwnniletert  In  1060  and  payment  on  the  out- 
tandlng  bonded  Indebtedness  had  not  been 
completert  In  oontrsst  to  the  Satontown 
Htuatkin.  the  two  military  treatment  plants 
are  38  and  SO  years  dd. 

The  oommltment  <a  local  ofllclals  to  a 
wnprehenslTe  and  oomplete  program  of 
nglonal  pollution  abatement  In  this  area  hae 
pnss»isd  the  opportunity  for  Fort  lion- 
mouth  to  connect  to  the  Worthsaet  system. 
The  Ooonty  ot  Monmouth  prorlded  loan 
funds  under  favorable  terms  and  condltlops 
to  cover  the  Ineremantal  cost  of  ««>J"y*"C  the 
Interceptor  sewen  to  prorlde  the  capacity  to 
aooommodate  future  eewage  Sows  trom  the 
military  Installations  whan  thalr  treatmsnt 
plants  are  abandoned. 

The  new  Jersey  Department  at  XuTlron- 
mental  PiotaoUoo  considers  this  a  most 
urgent  ittuatlon  which  should  be  rectlfled 
tlirrwigh  the  required  approprlatlan  to  aUow 
for  the  abandooment  oC  the  two  Fsdsral 
traatmaat  plants  ssnliig  Fort  Monmouth. 
If  there  is  any  farther  Information  which  I 
can  provide  to  you  or  the  Oommlttee,  do  not 
haiitats  to  eaU  00  ma. 

I  am  sanding  this  same  latter  to  Senator 
BamacB  B.  irnnama  and  Ooogrsssman 
JaoMs  HMmtd  bieauss  at  their  continued 

Slnoerely, 

M.  Fm, 
INrastor. 


Mr.  8YMINOTON.  Mr.  PresldcDt,  m 
we  andttstand  tbe  facts.  Port  Monmoutb 
has  two  sewage  treatnicnt  plants  wblch 
provide  secondary  treatment  plus  chlorl- 
nation  of  the  effluent.  The  effluents  from 
these  idants  discharge  to  Parkers  Creek 
which  subsequently  discharges  into  the 
Shrewsbury  River. 

The  Army  presented  a  project  in  the 
fiscal  year  IMS  MCA  program  to  connect 
the  Fort  Monmouth  system  to  the  North- 
east Monmooth  County  Regional  Sew- 
erage Authority— MMCRSA— treatment 
system  whidi  would  provide  an  effluent 
discharge  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Tbe  rea- 
son for  the  Army  project  was  the  beUef 
that  New  Jersey  water  quality  standards 
would  require  waste  discharge  into  the 
ocean.  Since  this  requiremert  did  not  oc- 
cur, the  Congress  did  not  support  the 
project  in  fiscal  year  1968.  A  similar  sub- 
mission  in  fiscal  year  1870  did  not  receive 
support  by  the  Congress. 

Prior  to  June  30.  1971.  the  State  ot 
New  Jersey  regulatory  authorities  and 
personnel  of  the  Federal  Aivlronmental 
Protection  Agency  made  numerous  In- 
spections of  the  Fort  Monmouth  treat- 
ment plants.  As  a  result  of  these  inspec- 
tions, no  evldoice  was  presented  to  the 
Army  to  Indicate  any  violations  of  water 
quality  standards.  However,  by  letter 
dated  July  9, 1971,  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey Department  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection alleged  that  Fort  Monmouth  is 
currently  violating  surface  water  quality 
criteria,  adopted  on  June  30, 1971. 

Action  has  been  initiated  to  conduct  an 
independent  investigation  of  the  water 
quality  of  the  Parkers  Creek  estuary  and 
the  effects  of  the  effluent  discharged  from 
the  Fort  Monmouth  system.  This  Investi- 
gation Is  scheduled  to  be  completed  In  the 
late  August  1971. 

If  corrective  action  is  determined  to  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  recently  ad(n>ted 
criteria,  a  study  will  be  made  of  alterna- 
tives available  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments. Connectlcn  to  the  NMCRSA  sys- 
tem will  be  among  the  alternatives  con- 
sidered. Corrective  action,  if  required, 
will  be  recommended  for  inclusion  in  the 
earliest  fiscal  year  construction  program. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  staff  re- 
pent, the  position  of  the  committee,  until 
this  mcnnlng.  Inasmuch  as  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
is  much  interested  in  the  project,  after 
discussion  with  tbe  Senator  from  Texas 
{Mr.  Town) ,  we  will  be  glad  to  take  this 
matter  to  conference. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Tbe  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  back  tbe  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SYMINCPrON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder ofmy  time. 

Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  is  yielded  back.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  fran  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Amutmr  ko.  S7e 

Mr.  ODRinnr.  Mr.  President,  I  eaU 
up  my  amendment  No.  879. 

Tbe  ACIINO  FRBBIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tbe  amendment  Will  be  stated. 

TheaMlstaiit  legldatlTe  elerit  nad  •• 
foDowi: 


On  page  •*.  Una  15,  insert  the  following: 
"Sao.  50«.  Within  the  llmltattoM  oontalned 
In  sections  Ml  and  MS  at  thla  Act,  the  De- 
partment  of  the  Air  Force  Is  anthoclaed  to 
construct  aso  units  of  family  hoiulng  at 
MacOUl  Air  Force  Baas,  norlda.  at  a  cost  of 
$8,280,000.  This  authorisation  shaU  be  fund- 
ed trom  previously  authorlasd  but  unused, 
^sproprlatlons  for  famUy  housing;". 

And  renumber  subeequent  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  QURNEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  authorization 
funds  for  250  units  of  family  housing 
at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  at  the 
cost  set  out  in  the  amendment,  which 
would  be  $5,250,000. 

I  point  out,  as  the  amendment 
states,  that  this  is  not  a  request  for  new 
funds.  Actually,  appropriations  have  al- 
ready been  made  in  previous  years  and 
are  available  to  fund  this  authorization., 
if  the  bill  would  authoriae  it. 

Housing  is  badly  needed  in  this  Tampa 
Bay  area  for  MacDill  Air  Force  Base.  Aa 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  only  a  total  of 
805  family  units  on  the  base  now,  and 
of  these,  only  589  are  available  to  en- 
listed men.  This  would  be  housing  for 
enlisted  men,  12,000  military  perscxmel 
and  their  families  are  required  to  live 
off  the  base  at  MacDill,  in  the  Tampa 
area. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  is  very 
compelling  here  in  showing  the  need  for 
housing  at  MacDill  is  the  fact  that  the 
average  age  of  the  housing  units  there 
is  23  years.  This  is  an  old  World  War  H 
air  base.  In  fact,  the  director  of  housing 
at  MacDill  has  estimated  that  the  facili- 
ties he  has  available  rank  among  the 
lowest  5  percent  of  all  air  base  housing 
in  terms  of  conditions.  In  other  words, 
they  are  among  the  worst  the  Air  Force 
has  to  offer— certainly  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. 

The  only  units  that  have  been  con- 
structed in  recent  years  were  20  in  1965, 
for  officer  housing,  and  the  last  enlisted 
personnel  housing  was  built  back  in  1958. 
Of  course,  the  others  were  buUt  long  be- 
fore that,  shortly  after  World  War  n. 

Housing  everywhere  Is  one  of  the  prime 
objectives  not  only  of  the  administra- 
tion but  also  of  Congress.  We  are  put- 
ting an  enormous  effort  into  the  matter 
of  trying  to  change  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy  aroimd  to  a 
volunteer  sjrstem.  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  is  the  way  we  have  to  proceed.  Ob- 
viously, we  will  never  get  to  this  unless 
we  pay  people  wages  comparable  with 
those  in  private  Industry  and  unless  we 
furnish  them  housing  which  is  adequate. 
So,  certainly,  this  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction. 

In  the  Senate,  we  have  passed  meas- 
ures this  year  that  call  'or  emergency 
public  works  construction  of  this  kind, 
and  I  cannot  think  of  any  better  way  to 
spend  our  money,  if  we  need  to  provide 
jobs  and  build  something  useful,  than 
for  housing  for  service  personnel.  So  I 
woiild  hope  that  the  o(Hnmlttee  would 
treat  this  amendment  favorably. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  tbe 
amendment  has  alreaidy  passed  in'  the 
House  in  tbe  military  construction  bill 
that  came  up  for  consideration  there.  So 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  able 
to  do  a  like  tblnc  here.  I  would  hope  that 
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the  manager  of  the  blU  would  treat  this 
amendment  favorably. 

Mr.  STMrnOTON.  Mr.  President,  tUs 
Is  a  project  wblch  is  different  from  tbe 
project  submitted  this  morning  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case). 
When  I  first  heard  about  it,  that  is.  Sen- 
ator Cass's  amendment,  I  bad  under- 
stood it  was  in  the  House  biU.  But  it  is 
not  in  the  House  bill,  and  It  was  not 
considered  by  the  8«iate.  Therefore,  it 
wiU  be  taken  to  cmif  erenoe. 

While  the  House  added  tbe  number 
of  units  Indicated,  they  did  not  add  addi- 
tional funding  for  this  purpose.  They 
are  to  be  paid  for  out  of  prior  years' 
savings.  As  stated  before,  no  testimony 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  committee. 

It  is  commendable  that  the  Air  Force 
has  been  able  to  accrue  siKh  savings, 
and  we  would  hope  that  the  other  mili- 
tary departments  may  do  the  same  be- 
cause we  believe  that  good  management 
should  be  recognized.  We  also  believe 
that  the  addition  of  bonus  houses,  as  in 
this  instance,  might  not  be  the  wise 
method.  Such  a  procedure  could  upset 
the  orderly,  long-range  housing  program 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Pertiaps 
the  better  procedure  would  be  to  add 
additional  required  housing  In  subse- 
quent years  for  which  funds  woiild  not 
be  requested.  If  we  do  otherwise,  it  would 
be  setting  a  precedent  which  might  dis- 
rupt the  fiscal  control  over  the  family 
housing  management  account  estab- 
lished by  Congress  after  much  effort. 

We,  therefore,  cannot  accept  the 
amendment  but  can  assure  the  able 
senior  Senator  frran  Florida  (Mr.  Oxre- 
HST)  that  it  will  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration when  the  conf  eroice  commit- 
tee meets. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
will  lend  my  BUinx>rt  to  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  the  con- 
ference.   

Mr.  QURNEY.  I  appreciate  that 
thought  and  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  SmmoTOM),  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  as  well  as  the  ranking  member  on  tbe 
Republican  side,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Texas  (Bilr.  Town). 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  they  would 
be  able  to  accede  to  the  House  positlan 
when  the  matter  goes  to  conference. 

With  this  colloquy  and  those  senti- 
ments, Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  ACnTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tbe  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
stoted. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tbe  amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

Tbe  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
proceeded  to  read  tbe  amendment. 

Mr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  Preaident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  ACTTNO  PRESUKNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectioo.  it  Is  so  ordered, 
and  tbe  amendment  win  be  printed  in  the 
RicoaB  at  this  point. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  HrroHni,  Mr.  CtAitsroN.  Mr.  Mo- 


OovKiN,  Mr.  QtAVKL,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Hax- 
riKLo,  and  Mr.  Javus  is  as  follows: 

On  pege  68,  between  llnee  0  and  10,  Insert 
tbe  following: 

"Sac.  aos.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  dedared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Oongrsss  that  the  Navy 
should  continue  phasing  down  weapons 
training  aettvlttee  In  the  Culebra  Oomiflez 
of  the  Atlantle  fleet  Weapons  Bange  and 
Bbould  terminate  all  such  aotlvltlas  as  soon 
as  praotloable  after  the  date  at  enactment 
at  this  section,  but  In  no  event  later  than 
May  81, 1076." 

On  page  86.  line  10,  strike  out  "Sac.  a06. 
(a)  Tbe"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  To  proTlde  for  the  termination  at 
such  training  activltlee  at  eiuSb.  Oomplez  and 
to  prepcue  iar  the  orderly  transfer  at  such 
activltlee  to  another  locatlan,  the". 

On  page  66.  llnea  21  and  22,  strike  out  "be 
done  In  sufficient  detail  aa  to  provide  a 
basis  for  tbe  development  ot  a  plan"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "include  a  plan". 

On  page  66,  line  34,  Immediately  after  the 
word  "Bitee"  Insert  "by  not  Uter  than  May 
81, 1076". 

Mr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Tbe  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this  amendment  when  enough  Senators 
are  tn  the  Chamber  to  ask  for  than. 

I  do  not  intend  to  detain  the  Senate 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  I  assume 
we  are  under  controlled  time? 

The  ACriTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tes:  30  minutes  on  each  amend- 
ment. 

Does  the  Soiator  from  Iowa  wish  to 
request  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time, 
now  that  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators 
are  in  the  caiamber? 

Mr.  HUOHES.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  involved — 
eventual  termination  oi  all  naval  bom- 
bardment of  the  inhabited  island  of 
Culebra — ^Is  a  mattn-  that  is  familiar  to 
Members  of  the  Senate.  It  has  already 
been  discussed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subc(»nmittee  (Mr.STxurGTOM). 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  Culebra 
is  an  island  of  some  8,000  acres  20  miles 
to  east  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  the  veiy  center 
of  the  Navy's  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons 
Range. 

For  m(»e  than  30  years,  the  Navy  has 
used  Culebra  and  the  small  islands  that 
lie  off  its  east  and  north  coasts  as  target 
areas  for  sbip-to-sbore  gunnery,  air-to- 
ground  bombardment  and  strafing,  aerial 
mining  of  coastal  waters,  and  a  variety 
of  other  naval  munitions  practice. 

Tbe  residents  of  tbe  island— now  num- 
bering only  a  few  more  than  700— have 
^ved  and  worked  in  so-oaOed  safety 
noes,  which  have  not  always  bem  en- 
tirely safe.  The  reoord  contains  instanoes 
throufh  tbe  years  of  explosive  rounds 
going  astray,  oocastonally  causint  Injuiy 
and.  in  at  least  (me  instance,  death.  Tbe 
cltiaens  of  Culebrm  live  tn  a  constant 
state  of  anxiety  that  enrant  munitions 
might  find  a  tragic  target  among  their 
number. 


m  recent  yean,  as  the  Navy  converted 
to  more  modem  weaponry  and  increased 
the  bombardment  of  the  island,  the  anx- 
iety has  become  Indignation  and  then 
outrage. 

Tlie  mayor  of  Culdsra.  Ramon  Fdid- 
ano,  descr&es  vrtiat  be  calls  a  charged 
pcriitical  climate. 

The  president  of  the  Senate  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Honoiuble  Rafad  Hernandez 
Colon,  testifying  before  the  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee,  warned  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  the  Navy  fur- 
ther delaying  its  departure  from  CTule- 
bra: 

This  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  Far  the 
Navy,  tbe  greetteet  risk  Is  the*  by  trying  to 
bold  on  to  Culebra  tenadoualy,  It  may  ao 
atknulate  antl-Amerloan  feeung  that  It  may 
eventually  compromise  Its  position  m  tar 
more  Important  bsaes  In  Puerto  Blco.  aocfa 
as  Vieques  and  Boosevelt  ] 


I  would  add.  Mr.  Presidait.  that  the 
consequences  for  this  Nation  as  a  whole 
mli^t  include  seeing  our  entire  relation- 
ship with  Puerto  Rico  compromised. 

In  the  wake  of  growing  controversy, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  prevailed 
upon  the  Navy  to  OHistrlct  its  firing  op- 
erations, repair  its  rdations  and  com- 
munications with  residents  of  CuMira, 
and  begin  preparatirais  for  the  eventual 
transfer  of  weapons  range  activities  to 
some  other — hopefully  uninhabited- 
island. 

iMSt  January  11,  the  Navy  undertocdc 
an  initiative  that  resulted  in  an  agree- 
mmt,  as  the  chairman  has  indicated, 
with  officials  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Cule- 
bra, removing  s(«ne  of  the  most  serious 
irritants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe 
text  of  the  agreement  be  printed  in  the 
RaccMU). 

Ttere  being  no  objecticm.  the  agree- 
moit  was  ordoed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd,  as  ftdlows: 

AaasufXNT 

Tlie  dispute  over  the  Navy's  use  of  Cule- 
bra and  Its  offshore  cays  for  weapons  train- 
ing has  dramatlcaUy  posed  the  problem  of 
halanctng  the  need  to  conduct  the  training 
eeientlBl  for  our  nattonal  defense  with  tbe 
legitimate  deelres  and  aspirations  of  our  pri- 
vate dtlaens.  AU  persons  of  good  wUl  who 
are  Intereatad  In  the  oontlnued  doee  rda- 
tlonshlp  between  Puerto  Blco  and  tbe  United 
Statee.  tbe  security  of  our  nation,  and  the 
aqtlrmtlons  of  the  people  of  Culebra  have 
h(^>ed  that  this  problem  oould  be  amicably 
reeolved.  Throu^  the  dedicated  eflcrta  and 
good  wlU  of  all  concerned  a  mutuaUy  ao- 
oeptaUe  balance  has  flnaUy  been  found  be- 
tween the  training  needs  of  the  Navy  and 
the  deelree  of  tbe  people  of  Cxilebra.  We  are 
pleased  to  announoe  the  terms  of  that  agree- 
ment, and  to  pledge  our  continuing  efforts 
to  assure  that  It  is  carried  out  In  good  faith. 

1.  Tite  Navy  wlU  not  shoot  the  WaUeya 
mlssUe  at  (TnlCbrlta  or  at  any  other  target 
in  the  Cnlebia  complex,  and  the  Navy  win 
not  obtain  the  easemente  on  the  east  end 
of  Culebra  that  were  approved  by  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Servleea  Onnimmaea 

a.  The  targets  off  the  east  eoaat  of  Culebra 
wUl  be  ptiaairl  out  by  January  1,  um.  and 
the  leaas  on  North  Cay  will  be  tomlnatad 
on  that  data.  Oulabrlta  and  the  other  tai^ 
gat  oaya  in  the  aiaa  wiU  be  declared  mbim 
as  of  that  date  eaeept  Itar  aeveral  aoee  00 
OnlSbrtta  near  tte  U^thoose  where  ttie 
Navy  tnttndi  to  eatabUSh  a  amah  eleetranlaa 
warfare  iTwtollatlon  (ssveral  vans)  tor 
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tn  training  flMt  unlU  In  tb«  open  ooMn 
ncvth  of  Culebra. 

3.  In  addition  to  tbe  ■horellne  almtdy 
announced  for  relesae,  tbe  Navy  will  declare 
excess  to  Its  needs  the  sbortilne  on  tbe  east 
coast  starting  at  a  point  Immediately  east 
of  tbe  base  camp  and  proceeding  around 
tbe  east  end  of  Ciilebra  to  tbe  beglnnli^  of 
tbe  Navy  property  holdings  on  tbe  north 
coast  (SweU  Bay)  (see  attached  map).  The 
Navy  will  cooperate  In  presenrlng  the  ecol- 
ogy of  excessed  areas  as  requested  by  the 
MunldpaUty  and  by  appropriate  federal  and 
oranmtmwealth  agencies. 

4.  The  Navy  will  relocate  Its  bulls-eye  tar- 
get on  Agua  Cay  to  Cross  Cay  by  January 
1.  1973. 

6.  Ttie  north-south  line  bordering  the 
northwest  peninsula  safety  zone  will  be  re- 
oriented as  shown  on  tbe  attached  map.  The 
parcel  of  land  marked  "A"  on  the  attached 
map  will  therefore  no  longer  be  part  of  the 
naval  gunfire  support  safety  zone. 

6.  Tbe  Navy  will  Initiate  and  support  an 
amendment  to  tbe  executive  order  creating 
the  defensive  sea  area  around  Culebra  so 
that  tbe  order  will  cover  only  the  safety 
■ones  for  the  ship-to-shore  gunfire  and  tar 
the  west-range  air-to-ground  targets  (see 
attached  map) . 

7.  Qovemor  Ferre,  liiayor  Tellclano,  and 
Senate  PiealdeDt  Hemindaa  Ooldn  solemnly 
pledge  to  use  all  regulatory  and  legal  devices 
available  to  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Municipality  of  Culebra  to  assiire  that  no 
dweUlngs  or  other  babitable  structuree  are 
constructed  In  the  northwest  safety  aone  for 
as  long  as  tbe  Navy  uses  the  northwest 
peninsula  for  naval  gunfire  support  training. 
If  landowners  in  tbe  area  complain  that 
their  property  la  being  taken  without  due 
proesM  ot  law  or  U.  despite  the  above-men- 
tioned regulatory  and  legal  devices.  Indi- 
vidual landowners  take  steps  to  construct 
dwellings  or  other  babitable  stnictures  In 
the  safety  zone,  then  the  Navy  will  pay  such 
landowners  the  fair  value  of  foregoing  tbe 
right  to  construct  said  dwellings  or  other 
habitable  structiu'es. 

8.  Since  the  Navy  ts  giving  up  a  substan- 
tial number  of  targets.  Its  remaining  targets 
will  become  that  much  more  Important.  In 
consideration  of  this  action  by  the  Navy 
and  In  recognition  of  the  Navy's  need  to 
schedule  tbe  use  of  the  remaining  targets 
more  tightly,  Governor  Perre,  Senate  Presi- 
dent HemAndes  Coldn,  and  Mayor  Fsllclano 
will  use  their  best  efforts,  including  moral 
suasion,  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  every- 
one In  keeping  the  land  and  sea  safety  zones 
for  the  remaining  targets  clear  of  people 
during  scheduled  training  operations. 

9.  No  training  operations  annind  Culebra 
wUl  be  conducted  on  weekends  or  holidays 
except  to  meet  an  tu^nt  operational  com- 
mitment. In  the  event  that  this  becomes 
necessary  tbe  Admiral  <v<wn?wfcw<^ing  the 
Caribbean  Sea  Frontier,  or  in  his  abeenoe 
the  oOoer  acting  In  that  capacity,  will  be 
peraonaUy  aware  of  and  wUl  have  personally 
approved  such  operations,  and  the  Mayor  of 
Culebra  will  be  personally  notified  by  an 
authorised  representative  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  In  advance  of  any  such 
training  operations. 

10.  Tlie  Navy  solemnly  and  definitively 
■grssa  to  abandon  its  plans  to  acquire  ease- 
ments or  any  other  interest  In  Und  on 
Culebra  and  its  adjacent  cays  by  eminent 
domain  or  other  means  exc^t  as  provided 
by  paragr^h  7  <a  thU  agreement. 

11.  There  will  be  no  time  limit  on  ths 
duration  of  this  agreement,  but  tbe  Navy 
promlsss  to  continue  to  investigate  both 
teehnologloal  and  geographical  alternatives 
to  tbe  training  dooe  around  Culebra.  The 
purpose  of  these  Investigations  will  be  to 
find  feasible  altemattves  that  will  eventtudly 
permit  the  transfer  away  from  Culebra  of 


the  training  tttat  will  be  oonducted  after 
January  1. 1973. 
Dated  the  Ilth  day  of  Jannary  1971. 
JoHx  H.  CHAns. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Lnls  A.FBaz. 

Oovemor  of  Puerto  MKeo. 

RAM6m    9BJCUMO, 

Mayor  of  CuleXna. 
Ratssl  HSBMAinSB  COLdlf , 
Frssldent  of  the  Puerto  atean  Senate. 

13.  It  iB  the  position  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Oovemment,  Oovemor  Ferre,  Senate  Presi- 
dent Hemades  Colon  and  Mayor  Felldano 
that  the  Navy  should  terminate  all  training 
operations  on  Culebra  and  its  neighboring 
Cays  within  a  reasonable  period.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  Signatories  listed  above  that  the 
study  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  undertake  will  conclude 
that  this  Is  feasible. 

Mr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  President,  on 
Amll  1,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sub- 
mitted, pursuant  to  leglslatton  enacted 
last  year,  a  report  of  the  study  entitled 
"Culebra,  Overview  and  Analysis.  April  1, 
1971." 

At  the  same  time.  Secretary  Laird  an- 
nounced that  he  had  directed  the  Navy 
to  initiate  immediately  certain  actions 
which  will  enhance  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  the  residents  of  Culebra.  Among 
the  actl<xis  to  be  Immediately  initiated 
were: 

Those  land  surveys,  training  maneuver 
analyses,  and  engineering  studies  required  to 
provide  the  option  of  moving  by  June  1978 
to  a  suitable  alternative  to  the  target  areas 
on  Culebra. 

One  other  vital  passage  of  the  Secre- 
tary's announcement  merits  close  atten- 
tion at  this  point: 

It  is  my  plan  to  reappraise  the  Culebra 
situation  and  the  alematlve  optlon(B)  from 
the  point  of  view  of  National  Security  and 
the  best  interest  of  the  pet^e  of  Puerto  Rico 
by  the  end  of  1972  in  order  to  make  a  final 
decision  where  to  relocate  the  Naval  train- 
ing target  areas  .  .  . 

In  short,  the  Secretary  has  directed  the 
Navy  to  get  ready  to  move  current  weap- 
ons training  to  another  site  by  Jime 
1975,  and  to  prepare  the  options.  He  has 
served  notice  that  he  Intends  to  make  a 
declsicm  as  to  "where  to  relocate"  by  the 
end  of  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Secretary  Laird's 
April  1,  1971.  letter  be  printed  in  the 

RXCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

Tbs  SscBvrsxT  or  Dsrhsb, 
WaaMngUm,  DXJ.,  AprU  1, 1071. 
Hon.  John  C.  Srsmns, 
Chairmen,  Armed  Servieet  Committee, 
US.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ms.  Chazsmaic  I  am  enclosing  three 
copies  of  a  report  on  tbe  wei4>ons  training 
now  being  conducted  In  the  Culebra  complex 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range.  This 
report  is  tn  response  to  Section  811  of  Public 
Law  91-644.  I  beUere  that  you  will  find  the 
report  thorough,  ob}eetlTe,  and  balanced. 

After  revlsiRng  tbe  report,  I  have  directed 
tbe  Navy  to  initiate  Immediately  a  number 
of  actions  which  win  enhance  the  safety 
and  well  being  of  the  rasldsnts  of  Culebra 
and  raduoe  tbe  irritants  to  them  reB\iltlng 
from  Naval  ttalnlng  in  the  area. 

These  actions  Include; 


Cessation  of  explosive  bombardment  of  the 
Northwest  Peninsula  of  Culebra  by  January 
1, 1973. 

Development  of  non-explosive  rounds  for 
Naval  gimnery  practice. 

Opening  o<  aU  of  the  Flamenoo  Beach  for 
public  use  at  all  times  except  diirlng  ship 
firing. 

Construction  of  a  road  to  Brava  Beach  and 
a  bath  house  there  so  that  the  Culebrans 
will  have  unrestricted  access  to  a  bathing 
beach  at  aU  times. 

Cassation  of  removal  of  sand  from  Culebra's 
beaches  and  Initiation  cf  legal  steps  neoes- 
sary  to  halt  tbe  unautholsed  exploitation 
of  ecological  resources  under  Navy  steward- 
ship. 

Provision  of  unrestricted  sea  and  air  cor- 
ridors between  Culebra  and  St.  Thomas, 
Vieques  and  mainland  Puerto  Rloo. 

Stationing  of  a  Spanish-Speeding,  UJL 
Naval  officer  in  Dewey  and  another  in  Isabel 
Segunda  on  Vieques  responsible  for  Range 
Safety. 

Tnltlatinn  of  those  land  surveys,  training 
maneuver  analyses,  and  engineering  studies 
required  to  provide  the  option  of  moving 
by  June  1976  to  a  suitable  alternative  to  the 
target  areas  on  Culebra. 

Improvemttit  of  community  relations  on 
Culebra  and  Vieques  in  particular  and  Puerto 
Rico  In  general. 

Enhancement  of  the  economic  benefltc  to 
Culebra  and  Vieques  of  Department  of  De- 
fense activities  In  Puerto  Rico. 

It  Is  my  plan  to  re^pralse  the  Culebra 
situation  and  ttte  alternative  option  (s)  from 
tiie  point  of  view  of  National  Security  and  the 
best  Interests  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rloo 
by  the  end  of  1973  in  order  to  make  a  final 
decision  where  to  rtiocate  the  Naval  training 
target  areas  and  whether  any  additional  ac- 
tions should  be  taken. 
Sincerely, 

MKLvm  R.  Laou). 

Mr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  President,  further 
clarifications  of  the  Secretary's  an- 
nouncement are  contained  in  a  May  5, 
1971,  letter  from  Joseph  A.  Grimes,  Jr., 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  to  the  Honorable  Roman  Fellci- 
ano,  mayor  of  Culebra,  and  in  an  April 
23, 1971,  letter  from  Jerry  W.  Prtedhelm. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
to  the  Honorable  Rafael  Hernandez  Co- 
lon. President  of  the  Senate  of  Puerto 
Rico.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
contents  of  these  two  letters  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DXPASTICKNT  or  THK  NAVT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  S,  1971. 
Hon.  Ramon  Fkliciako, 
Mayor  of  Culebra, 
Culebra,  Puerto  Rico. 

DxAx  Matoi  Fxliciano:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  to  Secretary  Chafee  concerning 
alternatives  to  the  use  of  Culebra  for  Navy 
training  operati<ms. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense's  press  release  of 
April  1,  1971,  announced  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  report  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  weapons  training  now  being 
conducted  In  the  Culebra  complex,  he  had 
directed  the  Navy  to  Initiate  immediately 
a  number  of  actions.  Among  thsss  directed 
actions  was  the  initiation  of  land  surveys, 
training  maneuver  analysis,  and  engineering 
studies  required  to  provide  the  option  of 
moving  Jtme  1976  to  a  stiitable  alternative 
to  the  target  areas  on  Culebra.  The  possi- 
bility of  using  an  artUlelal  Island  wlU  be 
studied  In  this  oooneetlon. 

This  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defaose  strengthens  the  agreement  of  Janu- 
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ary  11.  1971,  and  the  Navy  will  continue  to 
work  with  you  and  the  other  signatories 
to  aarare  Vb»X  tbe  s^ilt  and  letter  at  each 
of  its  ssctlons  Is  f\Uly  carried  out. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JosxPH  A.  OancKS,  Jr. 
Special  Aaeiatant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Havy. 

Apsn.  23,  1971. 

DxAB  Ma.  HBKAjfSBz:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  AprU  31  to  tbe  Department 
about  Culebra. 

We  regret  that  a  recent  story  by  UPI  may 
have  resulted  in  some  confusion  about  the 
position  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Secretary's  poaltion  has  been,  and 
remains,  exactly  as  stated  in  bis  press  state- 
ment at  April  1  which  read  in  jwrt: 

"The  Secretary  also  stated  that  he  wlU 
reappraise  tbe  Culebra  situation  and  the 
alternative  optton(s)  from  the  point  of  view 
of  National  Security  and  tbe  beet  Interests 
of  the  pec^le  of  Puerto  Rico  by  the  end  of 
1972  in  order  to  make  a  final  decision  where 
to  relocate  the  Naval  training  target  areas 
now  on  Ciilebra  and  whether  any  additional 
actions  should  be  taken." 

We  hope  the  Secretary's  statement  makes 
It  clear  that  the  Navy  operations  on  Culebra 
are  to  be  transferred  by  June  1976  unless  a 
reversal  of  the  situation  occurs  because  of 
1)  tbe  collective  wishes  of  the  Culebrans 
themselves,  2)  action  by  the  Congress,  or 
8)  tbe  President's  future  assessment  of  na- 
tional security  demands. 
Sincerely, 

J^UIT  W.  FxmOHKIlC, 

Deputy  AuiatarU  Secretary. 

Mr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  President,  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee,  under 
the  able  and  dedicated  leadership  of  a 
very  good  friend,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  , 
heard  a  great  deal  of  valuable  testimony 
regarding  Culebra  In  2  days  of  hearings. 

And  the  Junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  who  took  the  lead  in 
pursuing  a  solution  as  chairman  of  the 
same  subcommittee  in  the  last  Congress, 
has  once  again  this  year  brought  his 
knowledge  of  the  situation  to  bear  on  the 
controversy.  The  Senator  and  his  com- 
mittee have  given  this  matter  very  seri- 
ous consideration.  I  certainly  extend  my 
compliments  to  them  for  the  in-d^th 
hearings  they  have  had. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  recommended 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  9844  that  would, 
as  the  committee  report  declares  on  page 
7,  "inconx>rate  into  law  the  administra- 
tion's position."  That  has  also  been  stated 
by  the  chairman  this  morning.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt  from 
ttie  committee  report  be  printed  at  this 
pdnt  in  the  Rcooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

EXTKACT  nU>lC  COXICITRB  RXTOtT'OW 

H.R.  9844 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Navy  have  complied  In  good 
faith  with  the  January  agreement  In  which 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  signatories  a|p«ed  to  con- 
tinued Navy  use  of  teh  northwest  peninsula 
uid  western  eays  without  llnUtatlon  of  time 
Qiitu  a  feasible  alternative  to  the  Culebra 
targets   Is  found. 

The  studies  dlrseted  by  the  8ecr«tary  of 
Daf ense  are  now  underway,  and  he  has  stated 
tbat  he  will  make  a  Itaal  diwislfm  on  this 
natter  by  the  end  of  1973.  The  OoBunlttee 
lus  absolutely  no  doubt,  but  that  this  wUl 


be  done.  Nevertbrtess,  in  view  of  the  rather 
Intense  Interest  in  the  matter,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  Incorporate  into  law  the  Ad- 
ministration's position. 

This  has  been  done  In  Section  306  of  Title 
n  of  the  Bill.  This  provision  is  in  accord  with 
the  Secretary's  and  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion and  announced  plans  for  Culebra.  Sub- 
section (a)  of  the  amendment  direota,  how- 
ever, that  as  a  part  of  the  feasibUity  study 
the  Secretary  shall  q>eclfloaUy  consider  "cost, 
national  security,  the  operational  readiness 
and  proficiency  of  tbe  AUantlc  fieet,  the  Im- 
pact on  the  environment,  and  other  relevant 
factors."  Subaection  (b)  provides  that  the 
feaslbuity  study  shaU  also  "provide  a  plan 
for  the  orderly  transfer  of  activities  now  oon- 
ducted In  the  Culebra  Complex  to  another 
site  or  sites."  These  two  provisions  will  insure 
that  the  Committee  and  the  Congress  will 
have  a  f  uU  and  complete  record  as  a  basis  for 
a  decision  on  Culebra  early  in  1978. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
President,  the  language  contained  in  the 
committee  amendment  omits  a  vital  ele- 
ment of  the  administration  positian  as 
spelled  out  by  Secretary  Laird. 

The  committee  language  does  call  for 
a  detailed  feasibility  study  of  "the  most 
advantageous  alternative"  to  the  weap- 
ons training  now  being  conducted  on 
Culebra. 

It  does  call  for  the  results  of  the  study 
to  be  compiled  and  reported  to  Congress 
by  December  31. 1972. 

But  it  does  not  contain  the  Jime  1975 
tiu^et  date  specified  by  Secretary  I^did 
in  his  directive  to  the  Navy  cm  April  1. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  today 
would  remedy  that  omission  and  incor- 
porate all  of  the  vital  points  (tf  the  ad- 
ministration position  into  law. 

It  would  establish  a  target  date,  not 
in  a  binding  way,  which  might  result  In 
unwittingly  impairing  national  security, 
but  in  a  highly  persuasive  way  that 
should  convince  the  Navy  that  stalling 
will  be  futUe. 

The  amendment  would  declare  it  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  bom- 
bardment should  terminate  by  not  later 
than  May  31, 1975. 

It  will  not  do  for  opponents  of  the 
amendment  to  argue  that  such  a  target 
date  is  unnecessary  because  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  ah-«uly  set  one.  Un- 
fortunatdy,  as  I  have  mentioned.  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  oome  and  go,  and  U  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  present  oooipant 
of  the  ofDce  has  said  that  he  Intends  to 
go  soon  after  the  1972  elections. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  set  a 
target  date  toward  which  tbe  feasibility 
study  would  be  aimed.  Again.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  apaaaan  of  this  amend- 
ment to  order  the  Navy's  departure  from 
Culebra  by  a  date  certain.  Rather,  it  Is  to 
establish  a  time  frame  for  planning. 
Without  It,  the  study  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  Impredae  and  unsuitable  as  a 
basis  for  relocating  the  weapons  train- 
ing to  another  site  or  sites. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  make  a 
primarily  technical  change,  to  Insure 
th»t  the  study  required  by  section  205 
would  result  in  a  q>eclfto  plan.  The  pres- 
ent language  requires  (mly  that  the  study 
be  done  In  sufficient  detail  to  provide  "a 
basis  for  the  development  of  a  plsa." 
Tliere  is  a  world  of  dlfferenoe.  In  my 
(Vlnlon.  between  a  report  that  Inchides 
a  plan  and  one  that  merely  Includes  a 


catalog  of  minute  technical  details  that 
could  form  the  basis  for  development  of 
a  plan. 

The  Congress.  I  bdieve,  wiU  want  tbe 
study  to  produce  a  manageable  proposal 
for  accomplishing  tbe  transfer,  if  it  Is 
not  subsequently  deemed  to  be  contrary 
to  the  Interests  of  nRtinin».i  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  reoom- 
mendatian  of  the  committee.  I  want  to 
make  that  very  clear.  I  am  not  in  dif- 
ference with  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee.  I  regard  it  as  a  desirable  and 
necessary  8tQ>  forward  in  the  long  and 
difficult  trek  toward  complete  termina- 
tion of  all  bombardment  of  Culebra. 

But  I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  direction  we 
want  to  go  and  the  destinatlan  we  want 
to  reach  are  unmistakably  understood  by 
all  concerned. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SenatOT  yield? 

Mr.  HUOHES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment.  Representing 
the  State  of  New  York,  where  there  are 
so  many  people  of  Puerto  Rlcan  ethnic 
origin.  I  can  testify  to  the  sympathy  and 
concern  which  is  shared  by  most  people 
in  my  State,  along  with  the  general 
population.  The  Puerto  Rlcans,  it  seems, 
have  very  deep  feelings  on  this  subject. 

I  have  Joined  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  the  reason  that  the  moderate 
and  considerate  approach  he  has  taken 
might  commend  itself  to  the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  the  nsjne  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  not  sdready 
shown  on  the  amendment  as  a  cospon- 
sor.  that  it  be  added  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
item  is  one  that  has  been  given  more 
consideration — ^in  fact,  a  good  deal  more 
consideration — by  the  committee  than 
any  others.  For  some  years  it  has  been 
a  problem  of  contention. 

It  has  been  a  problem  of  contention 
with  people  in  my  State  who  are  inter- 
ested in  real  estate  development.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  I  became  interested  in  the 
subject. 

Mr.  President,  we  took  extensive  testi- 
mony on  this  problem.  We  had.  as  men- 
tioned previously,  many  people  who 
testified  for  the  Navy  and  many  people 
from  Puerto  Rico  who  testified  for  and 
against  the  Navy's  position. 

Actually,  the  record  which  is  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator  this  morning  con- 
tains 61  pages  of  testimony  Incident  to 
this  problem. 

The  suboommlttee  felt,  and  the  fuU 
committee  agreed,  that  it  could  acomt 
the  amendment  previously  referred  to 
from  this  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  which  ivescribed  that 
there  shall  be  a  report  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  by  tbe  December  31, 
1972.  as  to  the  best  alternative,  but  that 
it  could  not  accept  the  amendment  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 
May  I  say  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  lor 
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whom  I  have  ▼ery  great  r8Q>ect  aixl  with 
whom  I  am.  in  fall  sympathy  In  oonnee- 
tioii  with  his  amendment.  But.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy 
did  ilcn  an  acreement  in  January,  as  has 
been  mentJoned.  with  the  Goremor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  president  of  the  Puerto 
Rloan  Senate  and  the  mayor  of  Culebra 
to  reeolye  the  oontrcveray  that  has  flared 
UP  regarding  Navy  training  around 
Culebra.  In  tliat  agreement  the  Navy, 
among  other  things,  agreed  to  investi- 
gate altematiTes  to  the  training  condnet- 
ed  around  Culebra.  The  agreement  also 
provided  that  there  would  be  no  time 
limit  to  Navy  training  in  the  area  and 
that  the  parties  would  not  demand  a 
cutoff  date  until  a  suitable  alternative 
had  been  identified  and  found  feasitde. 
Let  me  repeat  that.  The  agreement  also 
provides  that  there  would  be  no  time 
limit  to  Navy  training  in  the  area  and 
that  the  parties  would  not  demand  a 
cutoff  date  until  a  suitable  alternative 
had  been  kientlfled  and  found  feasible. 

B  wafi  agreed  by  aU  the  parties  to  that 
agreement,  in  the  agreement  itself  and  in 
the  Tpvibiic  discussicm  prior  to  tlie  sign- 
ing, that  unto  a  feasible  alternative  is 
found  tlie  Navy  requires  the  Culebra  tar- 
get areas  because  the  training  done  there 
Is  essential  for  national  defense. 

On  April  1  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  the  study 
that  was  required  by  last  year's  military 
construction  act.  The  Secretary  has 
made  it  clear  that  Navy  operations  are 
to  be  transferred  from  Culebra  by  June 
1975  unless  a  reversal  of  the  situation 
occurs  because  of.  first,  the  collective 
wishes  of  the  Culebrans  thonselves;  see- 
(md.  action  by  the  CongTess.  or  third,  the 
President's  future  assessment  of  national 
security  demands.  There  was  no  finding 
in  the  Defense  Department  study  that  a 
feasible  alternative  exists  to  the  training 
done  on  Culebra.  Instead  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  directed  the  Navy  to  do  addi- 
tional studies  to  find  such  alternatives 
so  that  he  could  make  a  decision  on  relo- 
cation of  these  target  areas  not  later 
than  the  end  of  1972.  The  date  set  by  the 
Secretary  for  transfer,  June  1975,  is  only 
a  target  date  that  is  self-imposed  and 
was  necessarily  qualified  because  no  find- 
ing had  yet  been  made  that  an  alterna- 
tive site  in  fact  exists. 

The  Defense  Department  and  the  Navy 
have  more  than  lived  up  to  the  January 
agreement  which  stated  that  there  would 
be  no  time  limitation  on  Navy  training 
In  the  Culebra  area,  and  setting  a  date 
in  legislation  would  amount  to  an 
amendment  of  an  agreement  that  was 
entered  into  only  a  few  months  ago  in 
good  faith  by  aU  of  the  parties. 

We  believe  that  section  205  as  am>roved 
by  the  Armed  Services  Coomilttee  is  con- 
sistent with  the  January  agreement  and 
with  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  We  regret  to  say  that, 
in  oar  optnkxi,  the  proposed  amendment 
to  section  305  goes  beyond  the  agree- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  sub- 
■eqwent  actkm.  and  therefore  we  feel 
forced  to  oppose  It. 

As  is  true  of  any  caae  wUeh  becomes 
wnntienal,  there  has  been  mueh  dlsens- 
sioa  and  quite  a  little  publleltir  about 


casoidtiaB  Incident  to  the  Navy's  opera- 
tions In  Culebra.  liay  I  say.  with  the 
greatest  respect,  that  whereas  the  Uhlted 
States  received  beneOts  from  the  activi- 
ties at  our  fleet,  so  do  the  people  who  live 
in  that  area.  In  my  («iinl<m,  the  most 
informed  man  in  the  Oovemment  on  this 
matter  tamed  out  to  be  ICr.  Joseph  A. 
Grimes,  Jr.,  ^ledal  dviUan  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  No  one  could 
have  listened  to  his  testimony  without 
being  impressed  by  the  fact  that  first,  he 
had  studied  the  matter  carefully  on  the 
ground  and  second,  that  he  was  objective 
in  his  conclusioos.  In  his  testimony,  he 
states: 

The  navy  began  opermttons  on  Onlebn  In 
1934  and  slnoe  that  time  there  have  been  no 
claims  for  ctrlllan  Injuries  or  death.  Tben 
was  one  allegation  made  laet  lommcr  that  In 
1068  there  was  a  boy  who  waa  injured  while 
playing  with  an  erosive  toy  that  was  al- 
legedly left  by  the  Navy  on  Culebra.  We 
looked  Into  that  Incident  and  we  found  that 
the  poUee  had  InTeetlgated  it,  that  the  boy 
had  gone  to  a  hoepltsl,  but  there  was  nerer 
any  mention  made  that  the  Navy  mlg^t  have 
beoi  InTotved,  nor  was  any  report  eTsr  made 
to  the  Hary.  And  In  any  event,  the  alleged 
Incident  did  not  happen  during  any  Mavy 
training  operations. 

For  these  reafions,  the  Navy  has  very 
much  modified  its  activities  with  respect 
to  this  island,  especaUy  on  the  eastern 
side;  so  the  committee  feels  it  is  neces- 
sary to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER,  lir.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMZNOTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Bir.  President,  I  support 
the  iwsltlon  taken  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
committee  has  been  dealing  with  this 
problem  for  some  time  and  has  looked 
into  it  at  greath  depth.  The  committee  is 
convinced,  and  I  think  rightly  so,  that  the 
Navy  Is  In  good  faith  compliance  with 
the  agreement  of  January  of  this  year, 
sm  agreement,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  which  was  put 
together  and  agreed  to  by  the  major 
political  leaders  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  think  as  long  as  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  agreement  and  as  long  as  the 
Navy  is  proceeding  in  compliance  with 
the  agreement  we  should  not  agree  to 
this  amendment  which  I  think  would  im- 
pose a  proscription  on  the  Department  at 
Defense  and  the  Navy. 

Mr.  HDOHEB.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  disagree  with  the  com- 
mittee recommimdation.  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated.  It  is  my  intention,  and  the 
intention  of  the  additional  oosponsors  of 
this  amendment,  to  write  Into  law  what 
we  feel  the  Secretary  of  Defense  indi- 
cated was  his  Intentkm.  Tliat  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  question  the 
study  that  has  been  made,  the  concern 
of  the  chairman  ot  the  subcommittee  and 
the  members  of  the  committee,  because 
I  believe  they  have  given  this  generoos 
amount  of  time  In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  affected.  I  certainly 
compUment  tbeBL 

But  I  bdleve  Congress  should  give  u- 
suranoe  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
Culebra  that  we  are  going  to  set  a  tar- 
get date,  which  is  not  faindfaig  to  the  ex- 


tent that  national  security  is  involved, 
but  making  dear  that  the  Navy  should 
terminate  the  sMQlng  as  so<m  as  praeti- 
eable  but  In  no  event  later  than  May  31, 
1975. 1  believe  everytfabig  offered  by  the 
amendment  is  in  Une  with  the  InteattOL 

Mr.  President,  I  make  these  statements 
as  my  closing  remarks  and  I  am  ready  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  wfll  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Me.  President,  how 
mueh  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yldding.  AU  I  can  do  in  2  minutes  Is 
thank  the  dialrman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
STxnroTOM) ,  for  his  graciousness  in  i)ro- 
viding  us  a  hearing.  I  assure  him  that 
we  are  aware  that  he  put  himself  out 
persoually  because  this  was  done  in  a 
very  short  time.  We  are  grateful.  No  one 
can  give  greater  testimony  of  this  than 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  That  we  have 
traversed  the  distance  we  have  Is  prob- 
ably because  of  his  graciousness  and  his 
realization  ot  what  is  going  on  in  Culebra. 

I  can  only  add  my  voice  most  respect- 
fully to  that  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
knowing  how  bureaucracy  operates  and 
the  Importance  of  proddlngB  of  this  sort. 
That  is  v^iat  it  will  amount  to;  it  will 
act  as  a  force  to  push  the  Navy  into  com- 
ing up  with  something  disdplined  in  this 
regard. 

In  the  absence  of  that  personal  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Senator  trom 
Bfissouri,  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and  me, 
there  would  be  one  very  easy  way  that 
dtscitflne  could  be  achieved,  and  thafc 
would  be  with  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
mmt.  That  would  instituticmalize  the 
disdpline,  requiring  that  the  Navy  come 
up  with  a  concrete  peopoeal  showing 
some  alternatives.  Obvioudy,  if  those  al- 
ternatives are  much  less  practicable  than; 
the  present  course  of  action.  Congress 
would  still  have  an  opportunity  for  re- 
view, and  In  any  event  the  bombing  would 
sUH>byMay31, 1975. 

Because  of  where  the  burden  of  proof 
should  lie,  and  because  we  are  dealing 
with  human  bedngs  who  are  being  sub- 
jected to  unbdlevatde  harassment,  I  have 
been  concerned  with  this  matter.  I  have 
no  interest  in  Culebra.  I  have  never  been 
to  Puerto  Rico,  mysdf.  I  had  a  staff 
member  go  there.  I  find  it  dlfDcult  to 
bdleve  that  Americans  are  being  sub- 
jected to  this  treatment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
Navy  has  been  doing  this  all  these  yeazi 
it  is  not  unrealistic  to  put  the  burden  of 
proof  GQ  them  to  achieve  the  disdpline 
and  come  up  with  something  concrete 
at  a  date  oortain,  and  not  leave  it  to 
the  Tldsdtudes  of  bureaucracy,  which 
has  been  the  dtuatkm  for  the  last  22 
years.       

TtM  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen-  . 
ator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STMXNGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  mj  colleague  from  Alaska/ who  ha* . 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  matter, 
that  X  cannot  agree  that  there  Is  any 
uhbeUeraUe  harassment  tdnc  on  ■• 
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a  remit  of  what  has  been  done  in  this 
regard  with  respect  to  this  problem. 
But  I  do  thank  him  for  his  kind  state- 
mmts  about  the  work  of  the  suboom- 
mlttee,  as  I  do  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
for  his  statements. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  M^.  President,  yrben 
the  Aimed  Serrloes  Committee  consid- 
ered the  Military  Constructian  Authori- 
zation bill  in  committee  I  ptostoeeA  an 
amendment  to  section  205  of  the  bllL 
This  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  prepare  a  detailed  feasibility  study  of 
the  most  advantageous  alternative  to  the 
weapons  training  activities  now  bdng 
conducted  on  the  Island  of  Culebra.  The 
amendment  directs  that  the  study  be 
completed  by  December  31, 1972,  and  that 
the  Secretaiy  transmit  a  rmort  together 
with  his  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress by  December  31,  1972.  Subsection 
(c)  of  the  amendment  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriaticn  of  any  funds  necessary  to 
cany  out  the  study. 

The  Secretary  stated  in  his  letter  of 
April  1, 1971,  transmitting  the  report  re- 
quired by  my  amendment  last  year  to 
section  611  of  Public  Law  91-511  that  "a 
final  decision  when  to  relocate  the  Naval 
training  target  areas"  would  be  made  by 
the  end  of  1972.  llie  Secretary's  podtion 
was  stated  in  more  detail  in  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  by  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Grimes,  special  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  on  July  2, 1971. 

The  amendment  I  proposed  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  Secretaiys  and  the  admin- 
Istration's  podtion  and  announced  idans 
for  Culebra.  Subeection  (a)  of  the 
amendment  directs,  however,  that  as  a 
part  of  the  feasibility  study  the  Secre- 
tary shall  specifically  condder — 

Cost,  national  security,  the  operational 
readiness  and  proficiency  at  the  Atlantic  fleet, 
the  Impact  on  the  environment,  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  fead- 
billty  study  shall  also — 

Provide  a  basis  for  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  the  orderly  transfer  of  activities 
now  conducted  in  the  Culebra  Complex. 

These  two  providons,  in  my  judgment, 
will  insure  that  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  wlU  have  a  fuU  and  complete 
record  as  a  basis  for  a  deddon  on  the 
transfer  al  activities  now  conducted  in 
Culebra  early  in  1973. 

The  unendment  offered  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Huomts)  states 
the  sense  of  the  Ccmgress  that — 

Tlie  Navy  should — terminate  all  such — 
weapons  tialnlng— activities  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  date  of  enactment  of  this  seo- 
Uon.  but  in  no  event  later  than  May  81, 1076. 

The  date  spedfled  in  the  amendment 
is,  as  I  understand  it.  a  target  date  to- 
ward which  the  feasibility  study  must 
be  directed.  It  is  not,  however,  a  direc- 
tive to  the  Secretary  that  the  weapons 
training  activities  thonselves  must  be  re- 
moved ftom  Culebra  by  that  date. 

A  final  deddon  on  the  actual  trans- 
fer of  activities  is  raserved  to  the  Con- 
gress pending  oomdettai  of  the  rqmrt 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to 
assess  all  the  ImpHcations  of  the  trans- 
fer—cost, national  seoority,  <9aratianal 
readiness  of  ttie  Atlantic  fleet,  Imiact  on 
the  environment,  and  other  relevant  fae- 


tors— and  to  review  the  reoommenda- 
ticns  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Pred- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  basis  I  will  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  junior  Sena- 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendmunt  by  Senator 
Bvaam  wfaleh  has  been  propoeed  to  the 
military  oonstrnetlai  bill  and  which 
seeka  to  place  a  time  limit  on  the  Mivy's 
use  of  the  Island  of  Culdbra  for  air  and 
naval  target  praetioe. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  reddents  of 
the  island  of  Culd»a^-all  dtisens  of  the 
Oanmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  there- 
fore of  the  Uhlted  States— have  sought 
to  call  an  end  to  the  bombing  and  bom- 
bardment of  their  island  and  surwund- 
ingcays. 

The  (Tongress  moved  in  that  dlrectian 
last  year  by  ordering  the  Defense  De- 
partznent  to  undertake  a  study  of  al- 
ternatives to  the  oontinued  use  of  the 
island.  The  oonduslon  to  that  study  dted 
several  alternatives  itw^imywy  the  con- 
struction of  an  artificial  Island.  However, 
a  final  deddon  on  further  courses  of  ac- 
tion was  delayed  until  the  end  of  1972. 

EvflQ  then  we  have  no  assurance  that 
a  specific  iflan  for  leaving  the  island  ^ 
1975  will  have  been  formulated. 

Althou^  the  committee,  after  hear- 
ings tUs  year,  specified  that  a  feasibility 
study  be  prepared  and  a  plan  provided 
for  the  transfer  of  activities  from  Cule- 
bra, no  time  limit  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  activity  was  incorporated. 

I  believe  that  nearly  4  years  should 
be  sufficient  for  the  UJ9.  Navy  to  accom- 
plish the  final  transfer  of  the  bombing 
and  bombardment  of  this  <«ie"d^  >««§  to 
leave  the  reddents  of  tUs  island  in  peace. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  aOapt  the  amend- 
ment now  before  the  Senate  to  flniJly  es- 
tablish a  date  which  will  signal  the  con- 
dudon  at  the  Defense  Department  In- 
trudon  on  this  island. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RacoRo  a  commentary  and  some  edi- 
torials bearing  on  the  subject  of  CTulebra. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooto, 
as  follows: 

Statxhknt  bt  tbb  HoHoaaBLB  ICocx  Qbavxl, 
Skxtatob FkOM  **«■»» 

Daring  the  past  year,  the  Uttle  Inland  of 
Culebra,  Ptierto  Bloo  has  beoooM  well- 
known  In  tbls  body  and  throughout  the 
united  Stataa.  In  taot.  throu^Mut  the  world 
Oulebca  and  Its  long-running  dispute  with 
the  united  Btatae  Navy  became  a  real  Ufa 
embodiment  of  the  fabled  moose  that  roared. 
But  tlie  story  at  Oulebia  is  maitod  by  trage- 
dy, not  humor.  It  has  shoekad  ua  as  an  in- 
stance of  gross  InJuaUoe  and  aivarently  oal- 
loua  dlaragard  for  insooant  otvlUan  IKs:  but 
it  has  alao  encouraged  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  working  within  the  system,  who 
believe  that  our  damooraey  is  wall  suMed  to 
the  righting  o(  a  grlenmoe  wrong  by  peaee 
ful  means.  Hie  fundamental  rights  at  700 
e^MHilsh-speaklng  United  States  oMlaens  to 
Uve  Uves  tlMt  am  free  ot  tke  fear  and  dan- 
ger  of  constant  dieUlng  and  bombardmant 
have  been  reoogalaed  even  against  tlie  con- 
venlenoa  of  the  mightiest  Navy  In  the  wotM. 

I  Introduced  an  Amaitdment  to  ttia  MIMtary 
Ooastrueaon  Author laaMon  Bill  to  provide 
the  Navy  with  an  altaniatlva.  m^pmtiat  tnln- 
Ing  site  and  to  make  oartaln  that  the  Navy 
dsalstB  from  shetltng  and  bombing  ttte  Amstl- 


can  cttlaens  residing  on  Otilebra  by  a  data 
certain.  Senatoca  Praamlre 
have  Jdnod  aa  oo-«an«m  ot  thto 
meat.  X  iMiie  you  wlU  support  its  < 

The  Uhlted  States  Navy  baa  for  S6  years 
bombed,  shdlad  and  atiafisd  tiny  CuMica  m 
a  training  target.  Many  ssrvlosmsa  have 
fired  on  Culebra.  never  rsallstng  ttiat  thia 
laolatad  outoropplng  In  the  OarlMMan.  bare- 
ly 8  mllea  by  7  mllaa,  was  the  home  at  fU- 
low  Americans. 

Por  a  lOBg  time  the  Culebrans  accepted  the 
terror,  the  noise  and  the  danger  aa  a  f ortul- 
touely  erud  cross  they  had  no  ehotoe  but  to 
bear.  Bamon  Nllelaao.  the  Mayor  at  CuMwa, 
wlko  win  teatlfy  this  afternoon,  served  In  the 
Armed  Service  of  the  United  Statee  during 
World  War  n  only  to  return  from  asrvlee 
to  diBOOver  that  the  XTnlted  Stataa  Navy  had 
blown  up  hla  famUyti  home. 

Fortunately,  actual  loss  of  life  on  Culebra 
has  been  limited  but  the  ever  preeent  danger 
of  living  OB  a  bulls-eye  oonatttutee  a  pey- 
chologleal  price  that  every  Colebran  con- 
tinually must  pay.  And  death,  injury  and 
wt^tiwtTtg  as  a  oonsequenoe  of  training  op- 
eraftlons  on  Culebra,  are  sulBotantly  well 
known  to  make  thla  price  a  slgnlflcianit  one  for 
every  reaklent  of  Culebra. 

Assistant  seeratazy  at  the  Navy  Rank 
Sandan  eonfeaaad  In  Hearings  before  the 
Bouse  last  year  that  "Nine  Navy  men  ware 
killed  and  mm  injured  In  1946  whan  an  atr- 
craft  mistakenly  drooled  bomba  on  a  Navy 
Obeervatton  Post.'' 

"me  Armed  Foreet  Journal  at  June  90. 1070 
other  aeotrtents  and  InckVinta  ot 
landing    outslda    prescribed    aafMy 
Tlie  Navy  ocnfiimed  eome  at  thees; 
the  Cnlehrana  apparently  remember  them  an. 

m  1914  XSaao  BsiannBa  Icat  a  right  arm  aa 
a  result  of  an  eipiodlng  grenade.  In  19SS 
Alberto  Ptoa  Oarcla,  a  16-year  old  achool  boy 
waa  kUled  when  he  banged  a  grenade.  Xnol- 
dentaUy.  the  Navy  i^qiarently  takas  sama 
solaeo  from  the  fact  that  grenadea  may  be 
attributable  to  Marina  training  no  longer 
taking  place  <m  Culebra.  Bat  the  Onlebrana 
are  not  rrpMirVrrtrl  military  eiperta.  R  ap- 
peam  that  the  timing  devloea  tor  ahlp-to- 
tfiora  rtieila  whlA  apparently  UA  and  con- 
tain eqilostve  ehargea  may  have  been  the 
"grenadea"  req>onslble  tat  theee  last  two 
Incidents. 

In  19SS  Vlnoento  Bamaro  Icat  his  right  ann 
In  another  accident. 

In  1988  SIxto  Cdon  Boblnaon  suffered  par- 
tial lose  at  rUkoo.  In  his  right  aye  whtai  a 
group  of  dilldren  set  fire  to  gun  powder  they 
found  on  the  beacb. 

In  April  1988  a  Jersey  oalf,  owned  by 
FaUdano  Boaarlo,  was  kmed  by  rocdcs  klAed 
up  by  the  landing  of  two  non-eaqflcdve  itar 
ifiwJiM  during  night  Illuminating  wieiiilsns 

On  June  14.  1988  a  Navy  pilot  waa  kffled 
when  hla  A-4B  on  a  firing  run  over  Agua  Cay 
crashad  Into  watera  aooth  of  Torba  Cay. 

In  1988  a  flahlng  veaeei  was  hit  by  a  shsIL 

On  December  1,  1989  a  bomb  landed  m 
Dewey  Haibor  as  a  result  of  a  rtfeaae  medi- 
anlam  maltunetlon  aboard  a  Marina  airoraffe 
returning  Cram  a  target  run  on  Agua  Oay. 

hi  1970  the  Baa  Joan  yaoht  La  Vagahunga, 
owned  by  Oaitaa  Vaaqoaa  had  ■nn>epo<a 
dropped  athwartsblps  during  6  paasaa  by 
alroraft  on  a  dear  day  while  llie 
ondaad  amidst  a  llotina  of  14 

On  Aprfl  19. 1970.  flaortar  rounds  were  flrad 
at  namlago  Beach  whan  Oulebraa  diOdren 
bathing  there.  Again,  on  May  a.  1970. 

nidi  wera  fired  wttkont 
ountrary  to  InfOmatloa 
pUbUahad  flitag  sehednlea  aaaily 
children  bathing  at  Ramlngo  Beacb  and  the 
boat  QQWhlBh  the  Oovwaor  of  Pcnato  Bleo 
WM  traveUag  aaaitoy. 

CongrassBMn  Otedova  taatlfled  before  the 
House  regarding  theee  two  Ineldanta  aa  M- 
tows: 

"Shcrtly  attar  the  announoamant  of  the 
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V%Tf  propoMl,  Ifcjnr  MUeiano.  of  Outotan, 
jUOXhA  WaAbtngton  to  n^mm  his  objMttona. 
B0  ■hoir«d  m*  •  awom  itstomait  made  try 
etttaan*  of  Oulatea  irtio  oUlmad  tbat  on 
Apm  19.  1070.  a  Bonday  wtian  no  flnng  «aa 
■ohMtuled,  mortar  ■balls  «■>•  dropped  naar 
tba  qwt  on  namlngo  Baaeb  wber*  tbay  wara 
batblnf.  Tbey  fait  tba  ibaUlnc  was  for  tba 
dailbarata  pmpoaa  of  drlTlnc  tbam  from 
tba  baaeb.  Tbay  k>at  no  tlina  in  laavlng. 

"Meantime,  on  May  aa.  1070,  a  day  wben 
the  Ooremor  of  Puerto  Bloo.  as  ivau  aa  two 
attorneys  from  Waeblngton,  vera  vlsttlng 
Culebra  to  see  for  tbemstf  vee  aomatblng  of 
what  waa  going  on,  and  to  talk  to  the  dtl- 
■ens  about  their  oomplalnts,  six  mortar  ■balls 
ware  again  dropped  without  warning  on 
namlngo  Beaob.  wbare  children  ware  bath- 
ing at  the  time.  Tbe  man  In  «nt«T«>w«4  of  the 
mortar  crew  has  algnad  a  statement  stating, 
among  other  things,  that  "Three  were  fired 
long  and  three  short  Into  VUmlngo  Beaeb. 
Tbe  red  flag  was  not  raised.  Bathers  were  on 
tba  beaob  earlier  but  wben  wa  fired  tbe  mor- 
tar rounds  wa  did  not  look  at  tba  beach.  We 
did  see  a  blue  fishing  boat  about  a  mile  to 
the  north  of  the  bay.' 

"I  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  theee 
shells  wo\ild  have  been  fired  It  tbe  children 
on  the  beach  bad  been  the  children  of  Naval 
oflksers.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether 
these  Bhella  would  have  been  fired  If  the 
mortar  crew  bad  known  that  tbe  Oovernor  of 
Puerto  Rloo  was  aboard  tbe  fishing  boat  they 
thought  tbey  saw  about  a  mile  away." 

The  Armed  Torees  Journal  article  alao  re- 
ports that  six  Incidents  of  misfires  or  wild 
Shots  since  October  1065  were  reported  to  the 
Oommander  of  tbe  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier  In 
response  to  bis  directive: 

On  October  13,  1008.  two  flva-lneb  projec- 
tiles Impacted  on  the  northeast  face  of  Luis 
Pana  Cay  fired  by  tbe  U^.S.  Charlea  r.  Aiama. 
On  the  same  day  two  more  shells  from  tbe 
same  ship  fell  outside  the  safety  aone. 

On  October  19,  1905,  four  five-Inch  projec- 
tiles Impscted  on  tbe  north  face  of  Lula  Pena 
Cay  because  of  ■ystem  dUBcultles.  "ntese 
were  fired  by  tba  HMJLJi.  Perth,  an  Aus- 
tralian destroyer  purchased  from  the  United 
States. 

On  November  6,  1908.  two  fiva-lnch  pro- 
jectiles Impacted  south  of  Agua  Oay  from  tbe 
V^S.  Stickle. 

On  Uarch  34, 1900,  tbe  17.5JS.  Port  SneUing 
fired  two  rapld-aalvo  three-Inch  round  abells 
which  landed  on  LuU  Pena  Cay.  as  a  rsaolt 
of  human  error. 

On  June  18,  1060,  a  strafing  Incident  on 
the  Island's  eastern  end  did  occur.  People  in 
tbe  area  picked  up  a  ao-mllllmeter  training 
round. 

In  addition  to  these  Incidents,  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal,  May  33,  1970.  also  refers  to 
tba  time  the  battleship  New  Jeraeg  late  In  the 
40's  or  early  In  tbe  60's  lobbed  shells  on  a  cis- 
tern between  tbe  town  of  Dewey  and  the 
impact  area,  and  whan  the  ship  Mitaouri. 
about  tbe  same  time,  scored  on  the  safety 
■one  instwad  of  tbe  1mi>aot  area. 

Maycv  Fellclano  recalls  one  incident  ^^en 
a  shell  landed  In  the  cistern  Immediately  ad- 
jacent to  bis  office  In  the  Municipal  Build- 
ing which  Is  located  In  tbe  very  center  of 
Culebra 's  only  town. 

Mr.  Bdward  Joe  Sboupe.  a  f ormar  Navy  of- 
ficer who  supervised  firing  operations  at  Cule- 
bra dtulng  World  War  n  has  written  in  a 
sworn  affidavit  that,  based  upon  the  Inac- 
curacies of  firing  and  the  mistakes  he  ob- 
served. "Ux  bis  opinion.  It  is  a  miracle  that 
natives  have  noi  bean  killed  prior  to  this 
time."  Mr.  Sboupe  has  traveled  at  his  own 
aipanae  from  Cleveland  to  testify  this  after- 
noon In  support  of  my  Amendment.  I  oom- 
mend  him  for  this  selfless  and  patnotlo 
service. 

A  document  prepared  by  tbe  Navy  entitled 
"Culebra  UtOlaatlon  Data."  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Armed  Services  Suboom- 
mlttaa  last  year,  laveals  that  in  1900  tba 


datty  use  of  OoMtea  and  tba  sur- 
rounding eaya  for  target  praotloa  waa  OVi 
hours.  Mbnday  through  Saturday,  and  SVi 
hours  tm  Sunday.  During  l^nlnglMard  axar- 
dsas  (January  through  April)  tbe  use  is  sub- 
stantlaay  greater  than  tbls  dally  average. 

Th»  Armed  Foroea  Jottmal  reports  In  May 
of  laat  year  that  "the  Navy  told  the  Journal 
that  (be  bombardment  operations  would 
climb  from  about  8.000  sorties  In  FT  09  to 
over  9.000  sorties  tbls  year." 

Tbe  effect  of  tbe  night  and  day  IxMnblngs 
on  tbe  lives  of  the  Culebrans  was  vividly  de- 
scribed by  Rear  Admiral  Alfred  R.  Matter 
In  a  letter  he  sent  on  December  6,  1960. 

"Culebra  Island  Is  a  keystone  In  the  At- 
lantic Pleat  wesfwns  range.  .  .  .  TlUs  large 
complex  is  e:q>aiHllng  and  operations  are  be- 
coming increasingly  Intensive,  frequently  be- 
ing conducted  through  seven  days  a  week.  As 
such  use  Increases,  inhabitants  of  nearby 
areas  such  as  your  property  will  be  subjected 
to  the  noise  of  supersonic  booms,  gunflre. 
rocket  fire,  aiul  heavy  air  traffic." 

Carmelo  Fellclano,  who  has  been  a  school 
teacher  at  Bscuela  Nueva  (New  School)  In 
Oxilebra  for  thirteen  years,  testified  as  follows 
In  tbe  recent  Culebran  bearlngi: 

"Wben  bombs  and  shells  are  e^lodlng  tbe 
school  buildings  tremble  with  every  explo- 
sion. You  can  see  fear  In  tbe  children's  eyes. 
They  sit  in  school  In  a  peculiar  way  as  If 
ready  to  run  at  a  moment's  notice.  Ehirlng 
the  periods  of  heavy  night  bombing,  students 
fall  asleep  In  class.  Tbey  loolc  sleepless  and 
tbe  teachers  there  know  why  tbls  is  so. 
Bombing  Is  carried  out  far  past  midnight 
every  day  and  these  kids  are  kept  awake  by 
the  noise  and  the  tremor  caused  by  the 
bomba  tmtll  early  morning  hours.  .  .  . 

"Due  to  all  this  notice  caused  by  Navy  air- 
craft and  boats  bombing  and  shelling,  and 
also  because  they  live  In  constant  fear  at  los- 
ing their  lives,  tbe  students'  work  at  school 
is  very  poor.  There  has  not  been  an  honors 
graduate  In  Culebra  In  more  than  three  years. 
Intelligence  tests  show  a  far  below  normal  IQ 
for  Culebran  students.  I  have  observed  that 
many  of  these  students  have  moved  out  and 
attend  school  In  tbe  main  Island  of  Puerto 
Rloo  and  their  graduates  are  considerably 
higher  at  these  other  schools.  The  ones  that 
return  to  CiUebra  fall  back  way  below  in 
their  school  work." 

The  people  of  Culebra  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  suffer.  As  long  as  firing  operations  con- 
tinue at  Culebra,  the  United  States  Navy  and 
this  entire  nation  will  also  pay  an  inordinate 
price.  Because  Culebra  is  both  tiny  and  in- 
habited, the  Navy's  training  mission  there 
has  always  been  significantly  limited.  Ship- 
to-sbore  firing  can  be  accomplished  only  at 
relatively  slow  speeds  and  short  distances 
from  shore.  Furthermore,  tiecause  of  the  re- 
strictions that  must  be  Imposed  to  avert  even 
greater  danger  to  the  inhabitants  of  Culebra, 
the  approach  angles  in  these  training  exer- 
cises cannot  be  varied  to  the  extent  that 
would  be  desirable  to  avoid  what  is  com- 
monly known  In  the  Navy  as  a  "canned  re- 
sponse." Even  last  year  when  the  Navy  was 
seeking  to  obtain  easements  on  the  east  end 
of  Culebra  to  permit  the  firing  of  Walleye 
missiles  at  nearby  Culebrlta,  it  was  clear 
that  more  modem  follow-on  missiles  such  as 
the  Condor  and  Standard  Arm  could  never 
be  safely  fired  at  this  target.  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Orlmee,  Jr..  Special  Civilian  Assistant  to  the 
Secretuy  of  the  Navy,  so  testified  beton  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  signed  the 
Agreement  of  January  11, 1071  on  the  Island 
of  Culebra,  the  NavyH  mIssVw  on  Culebra 
became  even  more  qualified  and  restricted. 
That  which  remains  of  the  Ctdebra  target  Is 
■Imply  inadequate  to  permit  tbe  training  our 
Navy  needa  and  must  have. 

Tba  solution  is  not  to  oontlnua  onaaUs- 
factory  training  which  endangers  tbe  lives 
of  tbe  Culebrans.  The  solution  must  be  the 
development  at  an  alternative  site  for  the 


Navy  a^iara  reallatto  training  with  tba  most 
nkodam  weapons  in  our  arsenal  can  be  con- 
ducted safely  and  without  restrictions.  Tbe 
creation  of  an  artificial  island  would  make 
such  training  possible  and  would  enhance 
our  «*H/<T»ai  sscurlty.  At  tbe  same  time,  it 
would  make  national  security  meamngfol  for 
tba  United  Stetes  dtiaens  residing  in  Cu- 
lebra. 

Natkmal  security  and  Indeed  the  Navy^ 
paroeblal  Interests  cannot  be  viewed  too 
xuuTowly.  liong-ranga  Navy  plans  must  at 
leaat  eoosldsr  tbe  oontlnganoy  of  Caribbean 
operations  without  Ouantanamo  Bay  in 
Cuba.  Should  that  ever  oome  to  pass,  Roose- 
velt Roads  Naval  Reservation  in  Puerto  Rico 
could  become  the  strategically  ■Ignlfioant 
focus  of  tbe  Navy  preaenoe  In  the  Osrlbbean. 
Surely  it  makes  little  sense  to  risk  this  very 
presence  in  Puerto  Rloo  by  continued  bomb- 
ing and  shelling  of  Culebra.  The  limited 
value  of  this  inhabited  target  is  simply  not 
worth  the  risk  that  an  errant  shell  landing 
amidst  sobool  children  might  mark  tbe  end 
of  United  Staitea  Navy  preeenoe  in  Puerto 
Rloo. 

CartalzUy  the  bad  press  which  the  Navy 
has  received  and  undoubtedly  will  continue 
to  receive  so  long  as  it  fires  upon  iniu>oent 
United  States  dvlUans  runs  directly  counter 
to  tbe  enlightened  st^w  taken  by  Admiral 
Elmo  Zumwalt  to  enhance  the  image  of  to- 
day's Navy.  Will  the  best  young  men  wish  to 
enlist  in  a  Service  that  requires  them  to  fire 
upon  their  fellow  Americans? 

As  we  have  so  painfully  learned  over  the 
past  few  years,  national  security  can  be 
threatened  from  within  as  well  as  from  with- 
out. No  nation  can  be  secure  so  long  as  it 
is  in  a  oonstant  state  of  domeatic  turmoil 
Naval  firing  on  Culebra  has  been  an  abrasive 
element  In  otherwise  cordial  relations  be- 
tween Mainland  United  States  and  tbe  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rloo.  Many  Puerto 
Rican  cltlMos  of  the  United  States  residing 
throughout  our  coimtry  see  in  tbe  treatment 
accorded  their  fellow  Puerto  Rlcans  on 
Culebra  a  basis  for  questioning  the  concept 
of  equal  Justice  under  tbe  law  as  applied  to 
Puerto  Rlcans.  One  can  only  wonder  how 
long  it  would  take  this  body  to  put  an  end 
to  the  shelling  and  bombing  of  Manhattan 
Island  by  the  United  States  Navy. 

Finally,  Latin  America  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  Judge  us  on  bow  we  treat  our 
Spanlsb-speaklng  citizens  and  other  minor- 
ity groups.  Our  national  security  cannot  be 
enhanced  by  the  image  of  United  SUtea 
Navy  guns  aimed  at  tiny  C\ilebra. 

Senator  Rafael  Hernandez  Colon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Puerto  Rican  Senate,  personally 
brought  the  case  of  Culebra  to  my  attention 
last  year.  He  persuaded  me  that  the  Cule- 
brans deeerve  a  cease-fire  and  that  the 
United  States  Navy,  itself,  would  benefit  and 
our  national  security  would  be  enhanced  by 
the  termination  of  all  firing  operations  at 
Culebra  and  the  transfer  of  these  training 
exercises  to  an  uninhabited  site. 

We  in  the  United  States  Senate  took  af- 
firmative action  last  year  to  prevent  the 
further  expansion  of  Navy  firing  operations 
at  Culebra.  We  also  directed  tbe  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  study  all  possible  altemativea  at 
Cxilebra.  While  this  study  was  under  way. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Chaffee,  Mayor  Ftiid- 
ano.  President  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Senate 
Hernandez  Colon,  and  Governor  Ferre  en- 
tered Into  an  Agreement  in  which  tbe  Navy 
promised  to  eliminate  some  of  tbe  bombing 
and  strafing  taking  place  at  Ciilebra  and. 
perhapa  most  significantly,  promise:  "to  con- 
tinue to  Investigate  both  technologloal  and 
geographical  alternatives  to  the  training  dona 
around  Culebra.  Tbe  purpoee  of  tbaaa  inves- 
tigations wiU  be  to  find  feasible  altamativea 
that  will  eventually  permit  tbe  trantfifr  away 
from  Culebra  of  tbe  training  that  wHI  be 
conducted  after  January  l,  1073." 

In  a  fljial  paragraph  added  by  the  three 
Puerto  Rican  eignatones  to  the  Agraamant. 
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It  waa  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  unified 
poaltlon  of  all  Puerto  Rloo  was  that  "the 
Navy  sboxild  terminate  all  training  opera- 
tions on  Culebra  and  its  neighboring  cays 
within  a  reasonable  period."  It  is  also  fair  to 
say  that  Puerto  Rico  was  relying  upon  tbe 
good  faith  of  Secretary  Chaffee  and  bis  com- 
mitment to  transfer  at  least  all  firing  opera- 
tions away  from  Culebra  as  soon  as  a  "feasible 
alternative"  could  be  discovered. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy  for  Instal- 
lations and  Logistics,  Mr.  Frank  Sanders, 
testified  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  that  the  type  of  training  done 
at  Culebra  "cannot  be  conducted  elsewhere 
in  tbe  Atlantic."  He  added,  "There  have  been 
several  studies  to  determine  if  there  were 
alternatives  to  tbls  range,  and  therefore  to 
Culebra.  The  answer  in  each  case  was  'no'." 

Senator  Symington  and  many  other  sena- 
tors found  this  unpersuaslve.  So  did  the 
Defense  Department.  Its  Report,  "Culebra, 
Overview  and  Analysis,  April  1,  1971,"  pre- 
pared as  required  by  the  MUitaiy  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  of  1070  and  sub- 
mitted In  accordance  therewith  to  President 
Nixon  and  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Armed  Services  Committees,  con- 
cluded that  "Culebra  can  be  'replaced'  for  at 
most  850  million  .  .  .  ."  The  860  million 
figure  referred  to  tbe  cost  of  constructing  an 
artificial  Island  approximately  3V&  miles  east 
of  Vieques. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment study,  this  artificial  Island  not  only 
would  constitute  a  feasible  alternative  but 
actually  would  make  possible  "an  improve- 
ment over  oi>eratlons  on  Culebra  as  they 
would  otherwise  be  on  January  2,  1972"  so 
far  as  safety  considerations  are  concerned. 
It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  artificial 
Island  would  also  ccmstitute  a  considerable 
Improvement  from  a  training  proficiency 
standpoint  because  it  would  permit  greater 
variation  in  approach  angles,  the  employ- 
ment of  more  modem  weapons  and  tactical 
maneuvers  and  would  not  present  such  a 
symbolically  Inviting  target  for  the  range 
fouling  activities  of  various  protest  groups. 

I  understand  that  substantial  baclcup  ma- 
terial was  developed  for  tbe  Defense  Depart- 
ment study  at  a  cost  to  tbe  United  States 
taxpayers  of  more  than  8100,000  for  work 
done  by  outside  consultants  alone.  I  urge 
tbls  Committee  to  request  that  this  backup 
material  be  submitted  for  the  record  by  the 
Defense  Department.  Clearly  enough  time 
and  money  have  been  devoted  to  this  prob- 
lem to  render  it  ripe  for  solution;  any  further 
study  at  this  time  might  Justifiably  be 
characterized  as  evidence  of  1>ad  faith. 

Tbe  Defense  Department  has  found  the 
feasible  alternative  sought  by  the  Navy  and 
to  which  the  Navy  is  bound  both  by  solemn 
undertaking  and  common  sense  to  transfer 
all  fii:lng  operations  now  conducted  at 
Culebra.  The  Navy  has  not,  however,  sub- 
mitted a  line  item  budget  request  for  the 
funds  required  to  keep  its  promise.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  I  introduced  Amendment 
No.  131  and  I  hope  that  the  Navy  will  appear 
today  to  support  this  Amendment. 

The  honor  of  the  United  States  Senate  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Navy  is  at  stake  here.  We 
have  expressed  our  concern  for  the  Culebrans 
and  now  I  hope  that  we  will  conclusively 
vindicate  their  rights  and  enhance  our  na- 
tional security  by  providing  the  Navy  with 
the  Improved  training  site  it  needs  and  man- 
dating tbe  termination  of  all  firing  activity 
at  Culebra  by  a  date  certain. 

It  would  be  no  small  victory  for  democracy 
if  we  bring  peace  to  this  one  small  Island. 

CtTLaBBA 

(Commentary  by  preas  and  political  leaders 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  tbe  United  States) 

XKraooocrxDN 
According    to   Puerto   Rico's   non-voting 

member  of  Congress.  Resident  Commissioner 


Jorge  Cordova  Dlaa,  and  tbe  Influential  San 
Juan  ^anisb-language  newspi^wr,  Kl  Mimdo, 
"the  case  of  Culebra  has  achieved  something 
very  rare  in  Puerto  Rico — it  has  united  the 
entire  people  and  the  entire  leadership  of 
this  island  for  one  cause."  >  The  dispute  be- 
tween tbe  United  States  citizens  who  call 
the  tiny  island  mimlcipallty  of  Culebra 
"home"  and  tbe  United  States  Navy  has  in- 
deed become  a  caxue  celcbre  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  raising  the  most 
fundamental  questions  with  respect  to  tbe 
lasting  relationship  between  tbe  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico;  as  Juan  M.  Oarcia 
Passalacqua,  columnist  for  The  San  Juan 
Star,  put  it:  "Culebra  thus  became  the  sym- 
bolic catalyst  of  our  own  feelings  about 
Americanization  ...  It  Is  a  crisis  of  com- 
monwealth. .  .  ."• 

Tbe  grave  danger  In  tbls  situation  is  that 
Washington  may  underestimate  tbe  support 
which  exists  for  tbe  vast  majority  of  tbe 
people  of  Culebra  who  want  the  Navy  to 
cease  using  their  island  as  a  target.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  report  is  to  make  available  to 
the  declslotunalcers  in  the  United  States  the 
views  of  leading  Puerto  Rican  newspapers, 
colimmists  and  public  figures  on  Culebra  and 
its  significance,  In  order  to  avoid  a  misunder- 
standing which  could  have  lasting  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  future  relationship  between  our 
peoples. 

Fortiinately,  there  is  growing  awareness  of 
the  issue  here  In  tbe  United  States  and,  with 
that  awareness,  growing  support  for  the 
Culebrans.  The  focus  of  that  awareness  has 
been  tbe  United  States  Senate,  where  to  date 
23  Senators  of  both  parties  who  span  the  po- 
litical spectrum  have  taken  public  positions 
ranging  from  expressions  of  concern  to  un- 
equivocal demands  that  the  Navy  cease  using 
Culebra  as  a  target.  The  most  recent  state- 
ment, by  Senator  Smith  of  Illinois,  a  Navy 
veteran  who  commanded  a  gunboat  in 
World  War  II,  is  one  of  tbe  strongest  in  sup- 
port of  tbe  Culebrans : 

"...  Reports  from  too  many  Independent 
sources  to  be  unreliable  prove  that  this  bomb- 
ing is  both  dangerous  and  unnecessary^-dan- 
gerous  to  tbe  physical  health  and  commer- 
cial well-being  of  the  inhabitants  and  un- 
necessary to  the  requirements  of  a  modem 
navy  in  the  nuclear  age.  .  .  . 

"This  stupid  policy  must  cease."* 

The  Goodell-Cranston  Amendment,  which 
would  terminate  the  naval  bombardment  of 
Culebra,  has  already  attracted  a  total  of  13 
sponsors.  Originally  introduced  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill,  the  amendment  was  withdrawn  and 
simultaneously  reintroduced  as  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  17604,  the  military  construc- 
tion autbiOTlaatlon  bill*  in  order  to  permit 
Senator  Jackson  and  bis  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  to  persuade  tbe  Navy 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution.  However, 
Senator  Ooodell  has  announced  his  Intention 
to  bring  the  amendment  to  a  vote,  If  that 
becomes  necessary,  wben  the  Military  C<m- 
structlon  Bill  reaches  the  fioor.  In  addition. 
Senator  Kennedy  has  indicated  that  he  wlU 
seek  action  by  Congress  to  study  making 
Culebra  a  national  park  possibly  to  be  admin- 
istered by  tbe  Commonwealth.  This  report 
summarizBs  the  public  positions  taken  to 
data  by  the  various  Senators. 

Finally,  this  report  Includes  examines  of 
editorial  opinion  In  the  United  States'  preaa 
on  the  issue  of  Culebra  and  its  slgnlflcanoa. 


COKKXIfTAaT    OH 


I  Bl  Mundo,  editorial,  Aug.  7,  1970  (trans- 
lated from  Spanish).  See  aleo.  Congressman 
Cordova's  statement  before  the  Real  Estate 
Subcommittee  of  tbe  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  June  11, 1970  (stenographic  tran- 
script, p.  389) . 

■  The  San  Juan  Star,  June  36.  1970. 

•  OoNoiasaioirAi.  Raooas,  vol.  116,  pt.  S3,  p. 
80074. 

*  See  CowaaaaamifAL  Etaooio.  voL  116.  pt.  28. 
pp.  30660, 30661. 


(B  Mundo  (San  Juan),  BdltoHal] 

"Demonetrating  the  Unity  of  the  People" 

"Governor  Ferre  did  well  in  Inviting  fOTmer 
Ooveriuxr  Munoz  Marin  to  La  Fortaleaa  In 
order  to  hi«/»ii—  the  serious  problem  of 
Culebra. 

•Tbia  dramatlaea  tbe  fact  tbat  the  case  of 
Culebra  transcends  party  lines  .  .  .  the  oaaa 
of  Culebra  has  achieved  something  very  rare 
In  Puerto  Rico — It  has  united  the  entire  peo- 
ple and  the  entire  leadership  of  tbls  Island 
for  one  cause. 

"We  hope  tbat  there  will  em«ge  from  this 
visit  a  direct  and  clear  strategy  for  con- 
vincing the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Navy  must  cease  using  Culebra  aa 
a  target  for  sh^llng  and  bombing  immedi- 
ately. We  believe  that  the  Government  [ot 
Puerto  Rico]  must  carry  tbe  case  directly 
to  President  Nixon.  We  are  confident  tbat  tba 
President  will  reach  tbe  conclusion  that, 
although  tbe  Navy  insists  tbat  Culebra  la 
BBBsntlal  for  its  training,  the  situation  baa 
become  so  disputed  that  the  United  States 
hss  nothing  to  gain,  and  much  to  lose,  If  It 
does  not  change  its  position. 

"Tbe  Joint  action  of  Measrs.  Ferre  and 
Munoz  will  thus  clearly  demonstrate  to  tba 
President  that  tbls  is  not  a  'political  sub- 
ject.' but  rather  it  has  already  become  an 
apoUtlcal  subject."— August  7,  1070  (Trans- 
lated from  Spanish) 

[El  Mundo  (San  Juan) ,  Editorial] 
"Munoz  and  Ferre  to  Washington" 

"It  Is  extremely  lamentable  that  tbe 
(House]  Subcommittee  did  not  accept  tbe 
testimony  of  the  political  leadership  of 
Puerto  Rico,  representing  all  sectors — state- 
hood. Independence  and  conunonwealth — 
tbat  insisted  that  tbe  Navy  must  discontinue 
the  bombardment  of  Culebra." 

"The  subcommittee  should  have  taken  into 
account  the  fact  that  tbe  Culebra  question 
has  deep  emotional  force  in  tbe  people  of 
this  Island  [of  Puerto  Rloo].  It  U  not  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  better  security  measures 
must  be  taken  to  protect  the  citizens  who 
live  in  Ctilebra.  What  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rloo  want  is  that  the  bombardment  cease  so 
that  these  citizens  may  live  In  peace. 

"And  we  want  now  to  reiterate  our  convic- 
tion that  Oovernor  Ferre  must  take  tbls 
question  directly  to  President  Nixon  as  soon 
as  possible  .  .  .  Only  the  President,  we  be- 
lieve, can  now  order  the  Navy  to  terminate 
its  operations  in  Culebra. 

"Former  Governor  Luis  Munoz  Marin  has 
Just  offered  Governor  Ferre  his  cooperation 
in  carrying  the  case  of  Culebra  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  to  tbe  Congress.  Mr.  Ferre  must 
take  advantage  of  this  offer.  Mr.  Munoa 
Marin  has  enjoyed  great  prestige  in  tbe 
United  States  for  many  years. 

"A  personal  visit  by  Messrs.  Munoz  Marin 
and  Ferre  to  the  White  House  could  put  an 
end  to  what  has  already  been  converted  into 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  controversies  be- 
tween Puerto  Rico  and  tbe  United  States." — 
Aug\ut  6,  1070  (Translated  from  Spanish) 
[San  Juan  Star,  Editorial) 
"Citlebre  Pot  BoiU 

"The  Culebra  pot  continues  to  boil.  It  la 
a  reminder  that  the  complex  Culebra  con- 
troversy will  be  with  us  for  some  time,  and 
that  it  isnt  losing  a  baUle  that  really  counts; 
It  is  winning  the  war.  The  latest  development 
was  Tuesday's  approval  by  tbe  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  a  Navy  ^proprtaUons 
request  to  acquire  an  additional  one-third  of 
Culebra  to  provide  a  safety  zone  around  ita 
live  firing  range." 

"Puerto  Rloo  has  thus  lost  a  battle  of  aorta, 
but  not  neoeasarUy  the  war  .  .  .  Tet.  Oov. 
Ferra  must  make  it  clear  that  public  opinion 
In  Puerto  Rloo  runs  very  stron^y  and  deeply 
■gainst  tbe  Navy's  use  of  Culebra — to  say 
wnt-fiing  of  xaqKmalble  oppoaltlon  by  major 
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and  InflTWBtlal 
th»  malnlMMl.  In  ■bort.  th*  Kavy  baa  a  oradl- 
bUlty  pioMam.  Too  many  pmpto  baUew,  and 
rt^Uy  ao.  tbat  ttM  HaT7  rin^y  has  not  ooma 
np  vlkli  tba  baat  altaraatlva  atte  atudlaa  that 
It  la  ciyahia  of.  It  ooold  ba  aakUOf  too  muoh 
f or  na  to  beUare  that  tba  mlgb^  UJB.  Navy 
ataoda  or  taUa  on  wbetbar  or  not  It  can  naa 
Culabra  aa  part  of  an  Atlantic  waapona  prac- 
tloa  ranee.  Tba  credlbUlty  g^>  growa.'* — 
Auguat  8.  1970. 

(B  Mundo  (Ban  Juan) .  Kdltorlal] 
.  .  Wa  do  not  undoratand  wby  tba  Navy 
baa  pmmltted  the  subjaet  of  Onlabra  to  do 
ao  mueb  damage  to  Ita  Imaga  and  to  glTe  ao 
mueb  anuntmltlon  to  tba  enamlea  of  tba 
United  Sta*aa,  botb  tboaa  abroad  aa  mUl  aa 
tbcaa  wltbln.  .  .  . 

"We  bave  b^ered  tbat  tba  Navy  and  tba 
people  of  Oulebra,  botb  acting  In  good  faltb. 
could  bave  found  an  arrangemant  wbereby 
botb  oo\ild  ooexlat  In  Culebra. 

Tbe  Navy  baa  InaHted  tbat  It  la  a  matter 
of  national  defenae;  and  wa  all  bave  to  glre 
aerlous  eonalderatlan  to  an  argument  of  tbla 
nattire. 

"But  we  have  now  arrived  at  tba  oondu- 
■Ion  tbat  the  only  solution  la  tbat  tbe  Navy 
aearch  for  another  site  to  carry  out  Ita  target 
practice.  To  Inalat  in  remaining  In  Culebra 
bef(»'e  the  political  and  emotional  realltlea, 
aa  much  In  Puerto  Rico  as  In  the  United 
States,  would  be  the  graveet  error  for  the 
Navy.  Not  only  would  It  cause  more  dam- 
age to  the  Navy's  Image,  but  also  It  would 
create  a  serious  problem  In  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Federal  Qovemment  and  Puerto 
Rico — a  problem  which  all  of  us  who  believe 
In  our  permanent  union  must  try  to  avoid." — 
July  17,  1970  (Translated  from  Spanish) 
San  Juan  Star,  Column 

"Tbe  mouse  has  roiled  again.  Oulebra  la 
back  once  more  to  haunt  the  polltldana.  Tbe 
U.8.  Navy  won  the  first  round  laat  week 
when  It  got  tbe  House  Armed  Servloea  Com- 
mittee to  decide  that  target  praotloa  against 
the  island  u  'irreplaceable  and  definitely  re- 
quired for  national  defense.'  Adding  Insult 
to  Injury,  tbe  report  proposed  that  Culebrans 
ba  tranaferred  to  Vlequea,  as  if  they  were 
Just  cattle.  No  one  seems  to  be  working  more 
earnestly  for  the  polarization  of  our  aodety 
than  tbe  U.S.  Navy." 

". . .  The  preaent  state  of  our  Island  Is  Just 
plain  eoltmi€diam  by  coruent,  and  It  will  be 
tmleas  something  la  done  pretty  soon.  The 
more  the  C\ilebra  Issue  lasts,  tbe  more  people 
realise  this  truth.  Oulebra  feeda  antl-oolo- 
nlallam  In  our  peoide.  May  It  laat  forever, 
until  the  Issue  Is  reaolved." — Juan  M.  Oarda 
Passalacqua.  August  11, 1970. 

El  Mundo  (San  Juan),  Column 

"Tbe  situation  of  Culebra  oontlnuee  to  be 
of  great  Importance  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States.  There  are  reporta  tbat  varloua 
radical  groups  in  the  United  Statea  are  plan- 
Qlng  an  antl-Amerlcan  campaign  based  on 
the  situation  In  Culebra.  The  campaign  Itself, 
of  course,  wlU  favor  tbe  Independence  of 
Puerto  Rico." 

".  .  .  The  Secretary  (of  Defense,  Melvln 
Laird,]  and  the  Navy  are  certain  that  they 
have  taken  the  correct  poaltlon,  but  they 
have  acted  as  If  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  were  of  no  Importance  to 
tbam " 

"Nothing  better  for  the  radicals  of  Puerto 
Rloo  or  tbe  United  States.  The  picture  of  the 
UiUtad  Statea  'mistreating'  Puerto  Rloo, 
which  the  antl-Amerlcans  have  Deen  unable 
to  paint  before  reaponslble  public  opinion, 
now  U  being  painted  by  tbe  United  Statea 
Government  Itself." 

"But  It  is  Inconceivable  tbat  tbe  Navy 
will  continue  to  assume  an  Inflexible  poal- 
tlon. Thay  are  mistaken  If  they  believe  tbat 
tbla  la  merely  'an  emotional  subject'  that 
will  paaa  wltb  time.  What  will  happen  U 
tbat  Culebra  wUl  convert  Itself  more  and 
more  Into  a  paifeet  Instrument  for  mavfny 


propagaada  agabiat  tba  United  Stataa.  Cul- 
ebra moat  not  ba  anyooa'a  inatnunent. 

"Tba  baat  advloa  to  tba  Praaldant.  from 
■wnaona  wbo  beUevea  protoandly  In  tba  per- 
manant  union  of  Puerto  Rloo  and  tba  Ubitad 
Stataa,  and  wbo  reoognlaea  tba  gensroaity  of 
tba  Ubttad  Statea  toward  tba  laland  (of 
Puerto  Rloo],  la  tbat  ba  order  tbe  with- 
drawal at  tbe  Navy  from  Culabra  aa  soon  as 
poaalbla."-^A  W.  Iteldonado.  Auguat  4,  1970 
(Tranaiated  from  ^lanlab) 

[B  Ifundo  (San  Juan) ,  Column] 

"If  I  ware  a  member  of  tba  Pro-Indepand- 
enoe  ICovamant,  I  would  do  tbe  unq>eakabla 
to  aaa  tbat  tba  Navy  oontlnne  uUng  Culatea 
aa  an  area  for  na  manauvara.  Hie  altuatlon 
of  Oulebra,  la  aastmplaaB  tbat 

"Tbe  total  poUtlcal  leadership  or  Puerto 
Bloo.  aa  BeeMent  Commlasloner  Cordova 
Diaa  potntad  out  tn  tba  Hearings,  u  united 
In  favcrlnc  tba  withdrawal  of  tbe  Navy.  Tba 
Navy  baa  aoblavad.  Cordova  aald.  irtiat  baa 
never  before  been  aoiilaved  In  Puerto  Rloo— 
unanimity  of  opinion .... 

"Wbat  an  tbla  demooatiatea  la  what  baa 
been  evident  for  some  time  now.  Tbe  caae  of 
Culebra  baa  arrived  at  sueb  a  point  in  Puerto 
Rloo  and  tn  tba  XTnitad  Statea  tbat  tba  Navy 
almply  baa  to  yMd.  It  must  withdraw  from 
Culabra."— A.  W.  Maldnoado.  July  17.  1970 
(Tranaiated  from  Spanlab) . 

(San  Juan  Star,  Column] 

"Culebra  waa  aU  over  tbe  place  last  week. 
P<dltlolans  of  aU  shades  went  together  to 
Waablngton  to  plead  tbe  caae  of  Ita  people 
against  tbe  UA  Navy.  ...  The  Oulebra  co- 
nundrum la  going  to  get  worae  beftxa  It  gcrts 
better.  Much  worae. 

"We  are  moving  towarda  a  confrontation 
with  a  for  long  secretive  and  delicate  task: 
Tbe  deflnltloa  of  that  status  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Poroes  In  Puerto  Rico.  That's  the  real 
IsBua. 

"Culebra  thus  became  tbe  symbolic  cata- 
lyst of  our  own  feelings  about  Amerlcanlaa- 
tlon.  Tliat  la  wby  tt  united  most  of  tbe  par- 
ties In  a  oloaely  knit  determination  to  fight 
the  Navy  to  tbe  end." 

"It  la  a  crlala  of  common  wealth." — Juan  M. 
Oarcla  Pasaalaoqua,  June  38. 1970. 
(San  Juan  Star,  Column] 

"Tbrougbout,  tbe  Navy  has  made  no  effc»t 
to  conceal  Its  Inaolence.  On  the  very  day  the 
Governor  visited  Culebra,  lees  than  an  hour 
after  his  departure  by  yacht  and  without 
poatlng  the  required  red  warning  flag,  tbe 
Navy  fired  six  mortar  rounds  Into  a  bay  on 
Plamlngo  Beach  which  feQ  wltbln  300  yards 
of  a  group  of  bathers.  Indlcattcoia  are  that 
the  careleaaneae  paralsta.  Last  Tbunday. 
three  Culebrans  told  separately  of  havli4( 
been  caught  In  a  bombti^  spree  while  fiah- 
ing,  streealng  tbat  ttiey  bad  cheeked  the  bul- 
letin IXMkrd  where  Navy  exercises  were  sched- 
uled, vntb  tbe  Navy  puablng  the  limits  of 
paaience  like  tbat.  It  is  smaU  wonder  tbe 
Culebrans  are  talking  of  vlolenoe."— Gloria 
Ortiz,  Jime  17, 1970. 

n.  FDBtTO  XICO:    POLITICAL  UUDXaa'  COMUM- 
TABT    ON  CnLXBKA 

Bamon  reliciano.  Mayor  o/  Culebra 
.  .  Tbe  oonatant  abtfllng  and  tbe  oc- 
currence of  accldenta  which  the  Navy  has 
denied  InatlUed  fear  and  desperation  In  the 
dtlaens  to  tbe  extent  of  fearing  for  their 
Uves  and  demanding  that  the  Navy  abandon 
Culebra  and  leave  the  Culebrans  to  live  In 
peaoe. 

"We  are  not  antl-Amerloana.  Our  town 
aent  men  to  defend  the  Nation  in  all  of  tbe 
oonfllcte  to  defend  the  Democracy  which  Is 
tbe  moai  i»ecloua  heritage  of  our  forefathers. 
Tbla  beautiful  patrimony  hiks  been  Ignored 
and  abused  In  Culebra  by  the  United  States 
Navy  in  tbat  for  so  many  years  they  have 
not  given  us  the  oiqwrtunlty  to  enjoy  the 
free  movement  which  belongs  to  every  com- 
munity of  American  cltlaens.  Contrary  to  the 
nghta  of  a  town  and  Its  people  they  have 


oonvartad  ua  into  a  target  for  targat  ataoot* 
Ing  day  after  day  omaacotlvaly  up  to  tbe 
pctnt  of  daatruylng  our  taaaltb  and  our  spirit. 
Tba  navy  muat  leave  Culabra  in  peace."— 
(TsaUmony  bafore  tba  Baal  Biteta  Subcom- 
mittee. Houae  Armed  Servioea  Committee. 
June  10,  1970  (stenogn^ddo  trananlpt.  pp. 
14,16).] 

LtOa  A.  rem,  Oovemor  of  Puerto  Meo 
Governor  Fetre  stated  "on  laland-wlde  TV 
Tliuadar  [Auguat  30.  1070]  mgbt.  that,  la 
bla  (HHinlon.  'Culebra  la  not  eaaentlal'  to  na- 
tional defenae.  and  that  the  Navy  should 
■top  Ite  target  practice  there  as  soon  as  poa- 
slbto."— (Reported  In  T7i«  Son  Juan  Star. 
editorial.  August  31, 1970.] 

Jorge  L.  Cordova,  aeaident  CommUtUmer  of 
the  CommonioealVi  of  Puerto  Moo 

".  .  .  tbe  Navy  baa  of  lata  ammmfttl  a  po- 
sition of  utter  and  arrogant  Intranalgenoe, 
and  It  Is  my  opinion  tbat  passage  of  (tba 
Goodell]  amendment  la  neoeaaary. 

"In  Puerto  Rloo  oppoaltlon  to  tbe  Navya 
use  of  Culebra  aa  a  target  bem  been  unani- 
mously ezpreeeed  by  all  poUUcal  partlea.  I 
hope  tbat  your  amendment  will  also  recelva 
tbe  necessary  bipartisan  support  to  enaura 
Its  paasage."— [Letter  to  Senator  OoodeU. 
Auguat  10,  1970;  reprinted  Cong.  Bee.,  S. 
14887,  Sept.  1,  1970  (daUy  ed.)  ] 
Rafael  Hernandez  Colon.  President  of  the 

Senate.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

"On  behalf  of  tbe  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico. 
I  urge  and  requeat  your  suiqxMt  of  (tba 
Goodell  amendment]  to  stop  further  naval 
ahelllng  and  bombing  of  tbe  Inhabited  laland 
of  Culebra. 

"The  BhiTlllng  has  produced  a  human  and 
poUtlcal  problem  of  the  utmost  gravity  in 
Culebra  and  Puerto  Rloo.  Puerto  Rioana  are 
unanlmoua  In  believing  tbat  the  «h*m"g 
abould  stop,  in  the  Interest  of  the  Cule- 
brans and  of  continued  warm  relations  with 
tbe  United  States.  Moreover,  there  Is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  superior  altematlva 
altea  which  are  uninhabited  are  available  for 
such  shelling  which  would  obviate  sucb  a 
aerloua  human  and  poUtlcal  problem." — 
(August  11,  1970,  telegram  to  Senator  Ful- 
brlght;  reprinted  Cong.  Rec.,  S.  18878,  August 
18.  1970  (dally  ed.)  ] 

Jtuto  A.  Mendez.  Mtnoritt  Leader.  Puerto 
Rico  Senate 

"In  tbe  year  1899,  a  census  was  taken  and 
the  population  of  Culebra  was  704  inhabl- 
tante.  Strange  It  Is,  that  after  71  years,  when 
every  comer  of  the  world  has  increased  sub- 
stantlaUy  In  population  the  Island  of  Cu- 
lebra seems  to  stand  stUl,  as  If  time  baa 
stopped  since  the  Island  was  handed  to  tbe 
United  States  as  a  trophy  of  war  at  the  end 
of  the  boatlUtles  of  the  Spanlab  American 
War.  .  .  . 

"I  am  hew  to  bring  to  your  attentlton,  the 
plight  of  a  humble  community  of  American 
dtlaena  wbo  for  the  first  time  since  they 
wera  dlapoaseased  of  their  island  have  taken 
tba  detanninatlon  tbat  they  are  no  longer 
to  be  submitted  to  tbe  humiliation  of  hav- 
ing their  patnmociy  used  as  a  target  for 
gunnery  and  bombing  operation  .  .  .  Tba 
Navy  baa  done  nothing  to  aUevlate  the  needa 
of  Culebra.  Tbey  never  seem  to  have  re- 
garded this  community  as  a  part  of  tbe 
American  NaUoa  and  tbey  have  been  blind 
and  deaf  to  tbe  bare  needs  and  to  the  wel- 
fare at  these  pec^ide. 

".  .  .  Culebra  is  part  of  the  patrimony  of 
Puerto  Rico.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  our 
Oommoowaaltb  aa  is  our  capital  San  Juan, 
or  our  aopblstlcated  Ponce,  or  my  historic 
hometown  of  Laree. 

"Culebra  Is  part  of  our  Identity.  It  U  part 
at  a  oommon  bondage  of  origin,  language, 
culture,  tradlUoD  and  history  . . . 

".  .  .  It  is  unacceptable  to  our  dignity  and 
to  our  belief  In  tbe  values  of  human  under- 
standing tbat  have  rooted  loyaltiea  to  our 
nation,  tbat  a  community  of  fellow  dtlaana 
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be  subjeetad  to  tba  affront  of  being  tba 
target  for  tbe  praotlcea  of  war. 

"Our  attention  should  be  focused  on  tbe 
real  problem,  which  la  the  use  of  an  In- 
habitad  oommimtty  aa  a  target.  I  feel  this 
use  should  ceaaa  immediately  and  other 
taigeta  should  be  found  by  the  Navy." — 
(Teatlmony  before  tbe  Real  Bstato  Subcom- 
mittee, House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
June  10,  1970  (stenographic  transcrtpt,)  pp. 
131, 132. 183, 134  and  185.] 

Dr.  Heman  PadiUa.  Majority  Leader,  Puerto 
Rioo  Houae  of  Repreaentativea 

". . .  For  mora  than  thirty  yean  the  people 
of  Culebra  have  home  more  than  their  shara 
of  the  burden  of  national  defeoBe  ...  It  Is 
time  that  their  sacrlfioea  be  rewarded  and 
that  they  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fulneas  of 
their  rlghte  as  American  cltlaens. 

".  .  .  Tbe  lU  wUl  enoouraged  throughout 
Latin  America,  whoae  citizens  view  Puerto 
Rico  as  the  primary  example  of  United  States 
behavior  toward  Latin  nations,  should  ba  of 
primary   concern   to  this   Committee. 

"Above  and  beyond  the  immediate  need  to 
protect  the  Uves  and  safety  of  Culebrans,  I 
believe  the  Navy's  presence  has  served  to 
throttle  the  economic  development  of  the 
island.  .  .  . 

"I  do  submit,  however,  that  the  human 
values  at  stake  in  this  issue  far  outweigh 
the  coat  of  transferring  the  Navy's  use  of 
CxUebra  to  some  other  area.  For  even  If  there 
were  to  be  no  accldenta,  something  that  Is 
Impossible  to  predict  in  view  of  the  fact  tbat 
accldenta  have  already  occurred,  the  mere 
fact  of  having  to  live  In  the  expectancy  and 
fear  of  injury  and  even  death  Is  enough 
to  prejudice  tbe  basic  righto  of  these  citi- 
zens, and  justify  them  In  their  demand  that 
tbe  Navy  refrain  from  Ito  bombing  and 
shelling  activities.  Who  will  history  hold  re- 
sponsible If  an  unfortunate  accident  should 
occur? 

".  .  .  Tbe  position  which  I,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  United  States  citizens  ol 
Puerto  Rloo  now  support,  is  tbat  the  Navy 
should  immediately  and  forever  terminate  Ita 
activities  In  Cvilebra." — [Testimony  before 
the  Real  Estate  Subcommittee,  Hoiise  Armed 
Service  Committee,  June  10,  1970  (steno- 
graphic transcript,  pp.  104,  106,  109,  110).] 

Carlot  Romero  Baroelo.  Mayor  of  San  Juan 

"The  issue  of  the  Navy's  use  of  Culebra  as  a 
weapons  firing  range  has  transcended  Cule- 
bra and  become  a  Puerto  Rican  Issue;  It  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  national  Usue  and  If 
not  solved,  wUl  soon  become  an  interna- 
tional issue. . . . 

"We  must  oppose  tbe  use  of  Culebra  aa  a 
firing  range,  not  because  of  •militarism,'  or 
'pentagonlsm,'  or  tbe  grave  danger  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  'mlUtary  complex,'  No — these 
are  not  the  reasons — we  must  oppose  tbe  \ise 
of  Culebra  as  a  firing  range  not  because  we 
oppoee  something  else,  but  because  we  favor, 
uphold,  cherish  and  defend  our  constitution- 
al righto  to  ".  .  .  Ufe,  liberty,  and  the  pxa- 
sult  of  happiness."  We  must  oppose  the 
Navy's  present  use  of  Culebra  because  the 
right  of  the  U.S.  citizens  of  Culebra  to  live 
peacefuUy  and  happUy  without  fear  is  being 
Infringed  upon  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 

".  .  .  Therefore,  tbe  Issue  before  us  la  eco- 
nomic versus  human,  m  such  an  Issue,  we 
can  take  only  one  side,  the  bxmian  side.  No 
matter  what  the  cost,  it  la  Immoral,  im- 
proper, unfair,  unjust,  abusive  and  a  few 
other  names  or  adjectives,  to  make  life 
miserable  and  baaardous  for  CiUebrans  in 
order  to  save  money  for  tbe  Navy  .  .  . 

"...  I  am  sura  tbat  if  Puerto  Rico  were  a 
State  with  two  Senators  and  six  or  aevan 
Congressmen,  the  Navy  would  not  be  ualng 
Culebra  as  a  taifst  today.  Oan  any  of  yoa 
Imagine  ^^at  would  happen  if  tbe  Navy 
tried  to  use  Shelter  Island,  off  Long  Island, 


or  Martba'a  Vlnayard,  off  Maan^oaatto,  for 
a  firing  range?  Oan  you  visuallae  tbe  furor 
tbe  noiae.  tbe  outrage  of  tbe  Senators  and 
Oongreannen? 

"Wall,  wa  have  none  to  represent  vu.  Tbere- 
fora,  wa  aak  you  to  Intarvena  In  our  babalf — 
on  behalf  of  Puerto  Rloo,  on  bebalf  of  your 
fallow  dtlaens  of  Oulebra.  We  are  not  asking 
tbe  Navy  to  ceaaa  using  Culebra  as  a  firing 
range — ^we  are  demanding  tbat  tbey  ceaaa 
forever  deMst." — (Testimony  before  Real 
Batato  Subcommittee.  Houae  Armed  Services 
Committee.  June  10,  1070  (stenographic 
transcrtpt.  pp.  9fi,  96, 98, 100) .] 

Santiago  Soler  Ravale.  Administrative  Aide 
to  Oovemor  Ferre  and  former  Secretary  of 
Justice 

"From  tbe  beginning  tbe  Navy  has  UM  tbe 

administration  that  having  the  entire  Island 
of  Culebra  was  Indlqwnsable  for  national 
defenae. 

"Where  Is  tbat  original  argument  now  tbat 
they  are  ready  to  aettle  for  Just  a  part  of 
it?" — (Reported  In  tbe  San  Juan  Star.  June 
6,   1970,  p.  8.]   The  Star  also  reported: 

"In  answer  to  a  question  Soler  Favale  ad- 
mitted that  he  feels  'as  strongly*  as  Resident 
Commissioner  Jorge  Luis  Cordova  Diaz  about 
tbe  Navy's  position  on  Culebra.  Cordova 
Diaa  baa  said  he  beUeves  the  Navy  should 
quit  Ciilebra  entirely." 

Luis  Munox-Marin.  former  Oovemor  of 
Puerto  Rioo 

'Tm  oonvlnoed  that  the  sectuity  of  the 
United  States  does  not  require  the  use  of 
Culebra  as  a  target  range." — [Quoted  In  The 
San  Juan  Star.  August  8,  1970,  pp.  1.  16.] 

Buben  Berrios  Martinez,  President  of  tlie 
Puerto  Rlcan  Independence  Partf 

".  .  .  We  support  the  Just  demands  of  our 
people  In  Culebra.  Like  in  tbe  past,  we  wlU 
continue  to  provide  moral  and  poUtlcal  as- 
sistance to  tbe  Island's  inhabltanta  tn  the 
puniUt  of  their  goals,  Induding  our  unalter- 
able Intention  to  make  life  imbearable  for 
the  Navy  in  Culebra  through  aU  tbe  means 
at  our  di^Msal  within  the  context  of  our 
pbUoaoiAy  of  dvU  disobedience,  non-cooi>- 
eratlon  and  padflo  mUltancy.  Let  no  one  be 
mistaken:  our  atniggle  for  the  righto  of  tbe 
Puerto  Rlcana  In  Culebra  wUl  be  carried  to 
ita  ultimate  consequences. 

".  .  .  We  demand  the  complete  vrltbdrawal 
of  the  UB.  Navy  from  Culebra  and  ito  re- 
turn to  Ito  rightful  owners,  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico." — [l^eotlmony  before  the  Real 
Estate  Subcommittee,  House  Armed  Servioea 
Committee,  June  10,  1970,  (atonograpblo 
transcript,  pp.  ISl,  1963).] 
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Senator  Baker  of  Tennessee 
"...  I  commend  my  ccdleague  from  New 
Tock  (Senator  OoodeU]  for  bis  thorough, 
careful,  and  painstaking  analysla  of  a  dif- 
ficult and  emotional  subject  In  connection 
wltb  Puerto  Rica 

"I  have  some  personal  knowledge  oS  tbe 
situation  in  Culebra.  I  know  of  tbe  dUBculty 
that  the  residento  of  that  Island  and  tbat 
area  of  the  Commonwealth  have  had  wltb 
this  problem.  I  know  of  tbe  deep  concern 
tbat  tbe  Governor  of  Puerto  Rloo,  tbe  dls- 
tingulahed  Luis  Fern,  baa  bad  over  tbla 
altuatlon. 

"I  know  at  tbe  efforto  he  has  made  to  try 
to  find  an  alternative  to  the  use  of  Culebra 
for  these  purpoeas.  I  commend  our  ooUeague 
from  New  York  for  his  tborougb  ^tpralaal 
of  tbe  situation,  and  Join  wltb  blm  In  urging 
tbat  there  ba  an  early  favorsUa  dlqwaltlon 
of  this  problem,  and  to  siq>port  Governor 
Ferre  In  bis  efforto  to  bring  It  to  a  aatlafac- 
tory  ocmoluslon." — Cong.  Rae.  8.  18877,  Au- 
gust 18,  1970  (dally  ed.) 


Senator  Bayh  of  IndUaui 

"...  I  have  been  troubled  In  the  last 
few  months  by  a  situatlan  tbat  damanda 
oorractlai  [Involving]  a  unaU  island  to  tba 
aaat  of  Pnarto  Rico  named  Culabra.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  Bacauae  of  the  bombing  and  con- 
stant nolae  from  Jet  aircraft,  tbe  Oulebran 
aoooomy  has  remained  dormant,  while  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  OuMbraa  diU- 
dren  have  left  tba  laland  to  aeek  tbdr  for- 
tune In  more  boapltable  areaa  of  tbe  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Blco.  Tbe  naval  bom- 
bardment baa  reached  sucb  a  dangeioua 
level  tbat  tbe  paofde  of  Culebra  have,  wltbln 
tba  laat  9  montba.  begun  to  demand  tba 
removal  of  tbe  Navy  fttmi  their  island. 

"After  careful  oonsldaratlon  and  study  at 
tba  facto  relative  to  tbe  sltuatton  In  Culabra, 
I  have  come  to  the  ooncliiaion  tbat  tbe  Navy 
must  move.  First,  the  Navy's  actlvltlea  rep- 
reeent  a  bl^  degree  of  danger  to  tbe  UB. 
dtlaens  Uvlng  on  Culebra.  Second,  these  ac- 
tivities vUdate  the  constltutlaoal  right  at 
every  UB.  dtlzm  to  be  safe  and  protected 
from  unnecessary  baaarda.  Third,  altematlva 
altea  and  solutions  are  available  to  tba  Navy 
that  would  not  endanger  tbe  Uvea  or  Itmlt 
the  chance  for  betterment  of  UB.  dtiaraa. 

"L  therefore,  sujyport  tbe  efforto  to  stop  aU 
fimds  gdng  to  any  mlUtary  department  for 
the  shelUng  or  bombardment  of  Culebra  or 
any  of  tbe  adjacent  Islands.  I  further  urge 
tbe  paasage  of  the  Joint  reeolutton  Intro- 
duced by  tbe  Senator  from  MaasacbuscLLs 
(Mr.  Kemiedy)  which  would  eatabllsh  a  com- 
mladon  to  study  making  Culebra  a  national 
park  administered  by  tbe  Commonwealth  at 
Puerto  Rico."— Cong.  Rec.,  8.  14806  Sept  1. 
1970  (dally  ed.) 

Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey 

"...  I  am  glad  to  Join  the  Senator  from 
New  T<»k  (Btr.  Goodell)  in  co-sponsoring  the 
amendment  .  .  .  which  would  end  the  naval 
bombardment  of  Culebra  Island.  I  urge  the 
adoption  ot  the  amendment. 

"Although  this  island  is  Uny  and  Ito  In- 
habUanto  few  In  number,  the  Culel>rans  are 
American  dtlzens  and  entitled  to  protection 
and  righto  which  are  not  abridged  by  distance 
or  slae  population. 

"Since  Culebra  Is  a  part  of  the  AUantlc 
neet's  principal  gunnery  range,  it  can  only 
be  a  matter  of  time  before  an  inaccurate  shaU 
adds  to  the  four  serious  injuries  which  have 
been  reported  on  Culebra.  Just  this  year  the 
authoritative  Armed  Forces  Journal  docu- 
mented Instances  of  bombs  dropping  as  close 
as  400  yards  to  a  dwelling,  and  in  May  three 
mortar  shells  were  reported  landing  within 
300  yards  of  children  playing  on  the  beach. 

"I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  .  .  .  uphold  the  rlghte 
of  Ito  residents  and  act  to  end  the  Jeopardy 
in  which  they  live." — Cong.  Rec..  8.  13598, 
August  18, 1970  (daUy  ed.) 

Senator  Cook  of  Kentucky 

Co-sponsor    of    OoodeU    amendment — see 
Cong.  Rec.,  S.  14060,  Aug.  34,  1970  (dally  ed.) 
Seriator  Cranston  of  California 

"Why  must  Uves  be  threatened,  endan- 
gered and  disrupted  by  such  dangerous  oper- 
ations when  other  Islands  in  the  area  are 
available?  The  Inhabltanta  of  this  tiny  Is- 
land have  continued  to  suffer  these  many 
yean  from  the  Navy's  preaenoe.  It  Is  time  to 
aUevlate  this  suffering  and  terminate  tbe 
Navy's  operations  there. 

"Alternative,  uninhabited  Islands  In  tbe 
vicinity  exist.  Tliey  should  be  utUlaed. 

"I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  ooUeague,  tbe 
8enat<ff  from  New  Tork  (Mr.  OoodeU),  in 
co-sponacrlng  tbe  amendment  .  .  .  which 
would  terminate  tba  bombardment  of  Cule- 
bra and  allow  tba  dtlaana  to  Uva  in  peaoe.  "^ 
Cong.  Rac,  8.  18878.  August  IS.  1970  (daUy 
ad.) 
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Senator  Eagleton  of  Miaaouri 
Co-aponaor  of  Ooodall   fcnionrtment. — Se« 
Gone.  Bm^  8.  18785,  August  18.  1970  ((UUy 

Senator  rvlhright  of  Arkanaaa 

"X  Intand  to  support  (the  OoodeU]  unezul- 
BMOt." — Oong.  Bao..  8.  18S77,  August  18. 
107O(dAUyed.) 

"I  believe  that  All  parties  wotild  benefit 
If  the  Island  of  Culebra  was  no  longer  used 
as  a  target." — Cong.  Rec.,  S.  11361,  July  IS. 
1070  (daUy  ed.) 

Senator  OoodeU  of  New  York 

"The  will  of  the  people  of  CtUebra  and  of 
Puerto  Rleo  has  been  clearly  ej^reased,  and 
It  Is  about  time  that  the  Navy  began  to  heed 
It.  It  Is  time  for  the  Navy  to  withdraw  from 
Culebra  totally,  and  for  the  Admlnlstrattoii 
to  proitect  Culebrenaes  ss  It  would  all  other 
American  cltlaens." 

"Aooordlngly,  after  several  months  of  at- 
tfloiiHa  to  get  the  Navy  to  recede  from  Its 
position  In  Culebra,  I  have  concluded  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  and  the 
people  at  this  oovmtry  to  take  sctlon  to  stop 
the  bombardment  ot  the  Culebrensee." — 
Cong.  Rec..  8.  10807,  8.  10900,  8.  10001.  JiUy 
0. 1070  (daUy  ed.) 

Senator  Gravel  of  Alaska 

Oo-mwnsor  ot  Ooodell  amendment — see 
Oong.  Rec..  8.  140«>.  August  24.  1070  (daUy 

•d.) 

Senator  Hart  of  Michigan 

Oo-KpoDBor  ot  Ooodell  amendment — see 
Oong.  Rec.,  S.  13697,  August  18,  1070  (daUy 
ed.) 

Senator  Hughea  of  lotoa 

Co-apooBoe  ot  OoodeU  amendment — see 
Cong.  Rec,  8.  13377,  A\igust  13,  1970  (daUy 
ed.) 

Setuttor  Inouye  of  HavMU 

"...  I  share  the  concern  of  the  people  of 
the  Island  of  Culebra,  PJt.,  about  the  re- 
cently annouzK^ed  plana  to  aoqtare  addi- 
tional land  on  their  Island  to  expand  train- 
ing faciUtles. 

"WUh  my  smaU  voloe.  I  wish  to  aasure  the 
people  of  Culebra  that  their  plea  for  help  has 
been  heard  by  many  of  us  and  th«t  we  will 
do  our  beat  to  bring  about  a  rational  solu- 
tk»  to  tlMtr  iMoblem." — Oong.  Bee..  8. 18186. 
Aug.  11.  1970. 

Senator  Jaekaon  of  Waahtngton 

"...  we  have  delayed  too  long  coming  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  Culebra.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  Senate's  concern,  reflected  by 
ff^fvftfr.1-  Ooodell's  amendment  and  my  In- 
TSStlgKUon.  there  Is  some  hope  that  the  Navy 
Is  beginning  to  realize  that  the  situation 
there  is  serious:  that  what  Is  at  stake  Is 
something  more  than  the  Navy's  use  of  a 
training  fadUty.  In  faot,  what  is  at  stake  Is 
the  quality  of  life  on  Culebra  and  the  Navy's 
right  to  decide  how  far  It  can  go  in  affecting 
the  lives  and  well-betng  of  ^e  people  who 
live  there." — Cong.  Rec.,  8.  14381,  August 
37. 1070  (dally  ed.) 

Senator  Javtta  of  New  York 

■*.  .  .  I  have  UUle  doubt  that.  If  this  kind 
of  Navy  target  praotloe  took  place  in  close 
proximity  to  inhabited  portloos  of  a  State 
represented  in  this  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
that  State  would  insist — and  rightly  so — that 
if  there  were  any  alternative,  the  practice 
be  terminated  and  that  the  Navy  find  an 
onlnhahlted  place  to  teat  Its  weapons. 

"But  Puerto  Rico  has  no  Senator,  and  yet 
H  has  the  whole  Senate,  whoee  reeponslblUty 
It  Is  to  protect  the  rights,  tranquility,  the 
aafaty  of  evwy  American  cmaea." — Ocmg. 
Bee.,  8.  13858,  August  6.  1070  (daUy  ad.) 

"Senator  OoodeU  doea  not  beUare  [theae 
citizens  reaUy  have  to  take  the  puniahment 
they  are  taking],  and  I  do  not  beUeve  they 
do."— Cong.  Rec.,  8.  18366.  August  13.  1970 
(daUy  ed.) 


Senator  Kemneaig  of  Maaaadhvaatta 

"...  I  strongly  sun>ort  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Senator  for  New  York  (Mr. 
OoodeU). 

"The  use  of  Culebra  as  a  target  area  has 
subjected  the  more  than  700  realdents  of 
that  Island  to  constant  noise  poUutlon.  and 
constant  fear  of  injury.  This  alone  should 
convince  the  Navy  to  seek  an  alternative 
site.  But  the  Navy  policy  has  an  Impact  far 
beyond  Culebra  itself.  In  Puerto  Rico,  where 
relations  with  the  United  States  are  a  vital 
and  sensitive  issue,  the  Navy's  actions  have 
been  criticized  by  every  poUtlcal  force.  Con- 
tinued disregard  to  Puerto  Rlcan  views  on 
CiUebra  could  lead  to  hoetUity  against  all 
XT.S.  bases  in  the  Commonwealth,  including 
the  $300  mlUlon  installation  at  Booeevelt 
Roads. 

"I  believe,  therefore,  that  Congress  must 
act  now.  Indeed,  I  think  we  should  consider 
going  beyond  the  proposed  amendment  and 
study  the  possibUlty  to  establishing  a  na- 
tional park  on  Culebra  to  preserve  the 
natural  condition  and  beauty  of  the 
island."— C<»ig.  Rec..  8.  13378.  August  18. 
1870  (daUy  ed.) 

Senator  Metcalf  of  Montana 

Oo-sponsor  of  OoodeU  amendment — see 
Cong.  Rec.,  8.  14060,  August  34,  1970  (daily 
ed.) 

Senator  Muakie  of  Maine 

"These  artlclee  [from  the  WaU  Street 
Journal,  the  Washington  Post,  and  the 
Armed  Forces  Journal]  describe  the  kind  of 
life  Culebrans  must  Uve  under  the  constant 
threat  of  Navy  bombardment  of  their  smaU 
island. 

"...  I  cannot  Imagine  a  less  questionable 
manner  tor  the  Armed  Poroes  to  show  its 
req>ecrt  for  the  people  of  an  American  terri- 
tory."—Cong.  Rec..  8.  11338,  July  14,  1970 
(daUy  ad.) 

Senator  Packwood  of  Oregon 
"I  fear  that  the  Navy  baa  been  basicaUy 
lnsen«itlve  to  the  Increasing  opposition  of 
the  U.S.  citizens  occupying  Culebra.  ...  I 
hope  [Senator  Jackson's]  efforts  to  find  an 
equitable  solution  wlU  be  successful.  If  not, 
I  am  prepared,  unless  the  Navy  position  is 
substantially  stronger  than  I  believe  it  to  be, 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  (Ur. 
OoodeU)  to  block  the  Navy  from  continued 
sheUlng  of  Culebra.  I  understand  that  this 
one  issue  has  imlted  aU  political  groups  in 
Puerto  Rico.  It  has  given  the  Independent 
party— those  wishing  to  see  Puerto  Rico 
completely  independent  from  the  United 
States — fuel  for  their  cause." — Oong.  Rec.,  8 
14161.  August  36.  1970  (daUy  ed.) 

Senator  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin 
"I,  too,  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  what  he  has  done  [in  offering  the 
Culebra  amendment].  .  .  . 

"It  is  shocking  and  scandalous  that  any 
human  beings,  certainly  not  only  American 
citizens  but  any  human  beings,  should  be 
endangered  and  their  lives  lost  by  practice 
firing  from  our  Navy." — Cong.  Rec.,  8.  18377, 
Aug.  18, 1970  (daUy  ed.) 

Senator  Scott  of  Pennsylvania 
.  .  Although  I  am  not  wed  to  the  BpaeU' 
loa  of  Dr.  KUmarx's  analysis  (of  the  Culebra 
controversy),  I  do  support  its  main  thrust  of 
discontinuance  of  the  use  of  Cxilebra  as  a 
target. 

"The  citizens  who  live  on  the  tiny  Island 
munlolpaUty  of  Culebra  have  requested  the 
VjB.  Navy  to  terminate  its  target  practice 
training  iislng  Culebra  as  a  target  for  Uva 
shells,  bombs,  and  machlnegun  buUets. 

"It  appears  that  the  ultimate  rasolutlon  of 
this  matter  wiU  be  the  end  ot  naval  use  of 
Culebra  as  a  target  for  «>i«in«g  and  bomlwrd. 
ment. 

"The  time  schedule  for  this  dlsoontlnu- 
anoa  will  have  to  be  worked  out  between  the 
Island  and  tha  Navy  with  consideration  gtw- 


en  to  the  problems  and  dUBctiltlsa  of  both 
partlea.  in  addition  to  the  humanistic  con- 
alderaUon  for  the  American  dtlzans  making 
their  homes  on  Culebra.**— Oong.  Bee..  8. 
14496,  8.  144M.  Aug.  28.  1070  (daily  ad.) 

Statement  by  Senator  Smith  of  lUinoia 

"1  rise  today  to  state  very  brlafiy  but  very 
strongly  my  views  on  the  bombing  by  the 
United  States  Navy  of  the  Caribbean  Island 
of  Culebra.  This  tiny  island  is  tha  home  of 
some  700  Umtad  States  citizens.  It  is  also  tha 
target  for  World  War  n  bombing  and  target 
practice  by  our  naval  forces.  Reports  from 
too  many  independent  sources  to  be  unrelia- 
ble prove  that  this  bombing  is  both  danger- 
o\is  and  unnaossaary — dangerous  to  the  phys- 
ical health  and  commercial  weU-belng  of  the 
Inhabitants  and  unnecessary  to  the  reqxilre- 
ments  of  a  modem  navy  in  the  nuclear  age. 

"As  a  United  States  Navy  veteran  myself, 
and  as  one  who  commanded  a  gunboat  dur- 
ing WW  n,  I  am  weU  aware  of  the  need  to 
keep  both  ahips  and  crew  in  fighting  readi- 
ness, but  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  dealrahla 
to  practice  with  outmoded  weapons  on  United 
States  citizens  to  keep  in  battle  trim. 

">fr.  President,  I  believe  in  calUng  a  spade 
a  spade:  The  Navy's  continued  inslstanoe  on 
using  Culebra  as  a  target  for  bombs  and  shells 
in  the  face  of  the  rafts  of  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  It  Is  dangerous  and  im- 
necessary  is  not  only  an  affront  to  reason:  It 
is  a  total  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  hun- 
dreds of  American  citizens  whoee  home  this 
island  has  always  been. 

"This  stupid  policy  must  cease." — Oong. 
Rec.,  S.  16037,  Sept.  9.  1970  (daUy  ed.) 

Senator  Symington  of  Missouri 
"On  March  13,  1970.  the  citizens  of  Culebra 
voted  In  a  town  meeting  to  ask  the  Navy  to 
withdraw  from  their  Island,  and  later  the 
same  month  the  Puerto  Rican  Senate  passed 
unanimously  a  resolution  requesting  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  re-examine  the  Navy's  activ- 
ities in  Culebra. 

"Numerous  press  reports  have  since  qiread 
the  plight  of  the  Culebrans;  but  of  particu- 
lar Interest  have  been  a  series  of  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces 
[sic]— usuaUy  a  promUitary  publication- 
taking  a  strong  stand  against  the  Navy  and 
in  favor  of  the  people  of  Culebra. 

"After  studying  this  matter,  it  is  difficult 
tat  me  to  understand  why  the  Navy  can- 
not find  an  uninhabited  Island  to  use  as  a 
tfttgat  range;  therefore,  I  i^an  to  support  the 
[OoodeU]  amendment  .  .  .  which  would  pro< 
hiblt  the  naval  shelling  or  air  bombardment 
of  the  Island  of  Culebra  and  iU  adjacent  keys 
and  waters."— Cong.  Rec.,  8.  13470,  Augiist 
14,  1970  (daUy  ed.) 

Senator  Young  of  Ohio 
Co-sponaor    of    OoodeU    amendment — sea 
Cong.  Rec.,  S.  13697,  August  18,  1870  (daily 
ed.) 

IV.   UMITKD   STATXS:    PKZSS   COUMKNTAaT   ON 

cuLKBaa 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  10,  1970] 

CTTLKBaA   AND  GOUATH 

Can  anyone  reaUy  believe  that  the  only 
suitable  target  area  in  the  entire  Atlantic 
Ocean  for  testing  a  new  generation  of  guided 
mlssUes  and  gUde  bombs  is  a  7,000-acre  is- 
land off  Puerto  Rico  which  736  American 
citizens  call  home?  So  say  the  United  States 
Navy,  which  already  owna  a  third  of  tha 
Island  of  Culebra  and  now  intends  to  lease 
and  eventually  buy  another  third. 

What  the  Navy  has  really  wanted  to  do  for 
fifteen  years  is  to  buy  aU  of  Culabra  and 
resettle  the  island's  residents  elsewhere.  But 
Culebra  Is  a  munlclpaUty  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
can  be  dissolved  under  the  Commonwealth's 
Constitution  only  by  vote  of  its  resideata. 
A  survey  indicates  that  95  per  cent  of  tha 
Culebrans  oppose  the  Navy's  current  expan- 
sion plan  and  at  least  76  per  cent  want  the 
Navy  to  puU  out  altogether. 

Under  existing  conditions,  Culebrans  must 
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cope  with  a  narve-wracking.  nolae-poUutlon 
problem  from  sheUlng,  bombing  and  low- 
flying  Navy  Jets.  Culebrans  find  their  free- 
dom of  movement  curtaUed  by  Navy  maneu- 
vers and  security  requlreaieixtB.  their  aoon- 
omy  and  development  menaced  by  the  Navy's 
expansion  plan. 

As  part  of  what  the  Navy  calls  the  "inner 
range  portion"  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons 
Range  complex,  Culebra  unquestionably  of- 
fers substantial  advantages  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  systems.  What  Is  equaUy  obvious 
is  that  the  Navy  for  a  long  time  remained 
Insensitive  to  the  rising  resentment  of  the 
Culebrans  and  dragged  its  feet  on  examining 
poesible  alternatlvees  to  the  use  of  this  In- 
habited Island. 

It  would  be  a  salutary  example  of  what 
o^e  likes  to  think  the  United  States  Is  stUl 
aW  about  if  the  mightiest  Navy  m  the  world 
now  decided  on  its  own  to  weigh  anchor  and 
go  elsewhere  to  explode  its  new  arsenal,  leav- 
ing 726  poor  islanders  in  peace  and  quiet. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  14, 1970] 
Wht  BoicB  AN  iNHAzrncD  Island? 

It  is  time  that  high-level  attention  be  paid 
to  the  controversy  over  Culebra.  The  Navy, 
which  already  owns  about  one  third  of  this 
7,000-acre  Island  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  is  trying  to  obtain  another  third 
of  it  so  as  to  expaoid  its  training  operations 
there,  with  the  installation  of  a  WaUeye 
mlssUe  target  on  the  immediately  adjacent 
small  Island  of  Culebrlta.  The  move  Is  bit- 
terly reeisted  by  most  of  the  726  inhabitants 
and  many  other  Puerto  Rlcans  on  the 
ground  that  the  use  of  the  Island  as  a  target 
has  already  made  life  there  almost  Intol- 
erable. 

The  Puerto  Rican  CivU  Rights  Commission 
has  deacribed  the  mUitary  training  opera- 
tions on  Culebra  as  "excessively  intense, 
continuous,  irregular  and  dangerous."  The 
cattle  business  on  the  island  is  said  to  have 
been  vlrtuaUy  ruined.  Fishing  has  been 
gravely  impaired,  and  since  these  two  indus- 
tries have  been  the  chief  source  of  income 
for  the  famUles  living  on  the  island,  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  aheUing  and  bombard- 
ment has  been  severe.  Equally  troublesome 
Is  the  effect  on  education.  One  teacher  re- 
ports that  the  school  buUdlngs  "tremble 
with  every  explosion"  and  that  the  chUdran 
are  too  frightened,  distracted  by  noise  and 
plagued  by  loss  of  sleep  (from  the  night 
bombing)  to  give  serious  attention  to  their 
studies. 

Repercussions  from  this  use  of  an  inhab- 
ited island  as  a  target  have  spread  far  beyond 
Culebra  itself.  Many  Puerto  Ricans  see  in 
it  evidence  of  a  general  lack  of  sensitivity 
in  Washington  to  commonwealth  problems. 
Tensions  on  the  island  have  risen  notably 
since  the  sheUlng  and  bombing  on  Culebra 
have  been  stepped  up.  A  colimmlst  for  the 
San  Juan  Star  recently  sxiggested  that  If 
Congress  sboiUd  grant  the  Navy's  request 
to  take  over  more  of  the  Uland  it  "could 
swing  popular  sentiment  toward  independ- 
ence or  at  least  away  from  statehood  more 
effectively  than  anything  else." 

Aside  from  the  injustice  of  inflicting  con- 
ditions akin  to  warfare  on  the  people  of 
Culebra.  therefore  the  Navy's  poUcy  threat- 
ens to  complicate  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  commonwealth.  Just 
now  those  relations  are  in  a  delicate  state. 
Sentiment  in  favor  of  Independence  has  been 
growing  along  with  sentiment  for  statehood, 
although  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
people  stlU  seem  to  favor  the  existing  com- 
monwealth status.  It  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate if  the  government  in  Washington 
should  imduly  influence  the  outcome  of  the 
debate  now  going  on  in  reg^d  to  Puerto 
Rico's  future  by  continuing  a  shortsighted 
and  inhumane  poUcy  in  Culebra. 

The  need  for  good  relations  betvreen 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  wlU  re- 


main an  imperative  of  the  future  whether 
the  commonwealth  is  retained  or  statahood 
Is  raquastad.  For  one  thing,  the  Rooaevelt 
Roads  Naval  Base  is  the  second  most  im- 
portant naval  Installation  in  the  Caribbean. 
For  another,  the  relations  between  Washing- 
ton and  San  Juan  are  enormously  influantlal 
in  our  dealings  with  the  rest  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Kvan  though  the  Navy  finds  Culebra  a 
convenient  area  for  its  training  operations, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  as  a  nation  to  get 
into  the  posture  of  putting  bombs  ahead  of 
people. 

(Ftom  the  Miami  Herald.  July  31. 1970] 

TBX  UB.  NaTT  vs.  CtrLBBKA 

Tiny  Culebra  Island,  Just  off  tha  aaatem 
edge  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  a  way  symbollzea  the 
oonlUcts  that  increasingly  occur  between  tha 
United  States  and  Latin  America. 

Ciilebra,  of  coiuve,  as  part  of  Puerto  Blco 
Is  also  part  of  the  United  Statea.  It  has  sandy 
white  beaches,  waving  palms,  a  small  ^^hl^g 
industry,  and  800  inhabitants  on  its  10  square 
mUes. 

The  XJJ8.  Navy,  which  owns  one-third  of 
the  island.  Including  all  the  shoreline,  con- 
siders Culebra  the  ideal  place  for  target  prac- 
tice with  its  most  sophisticated  wei^xms. 

OccaslonaUy  the  United  Statea  has  aUowed 
the  navies  of  other  ootrntrtes  to  practice  on 
Culebra,  too. 

To  say  the  least,  this  atrafing  and  bom- 
bardment disturbs  the  fishing,  discourages 
development  of  toiirism,  and  affects  almost 
anything  else  CiUebrans  wish  to  do. 

But  the  U.S.  Navy  beUeves  it  U  In  the  best 
interests  (rf  the  United  States  to  continue 
this  target  practice  and  to  Increase  it.  For 
awhUe,  the  Navy  wanted  to  buy  the  whole 
island  and  move  the  Ciilebrans  elsewhere. 

At  a  town  meeting  the  Culebrans  de- 
manded the  Navy  get  out,  or  at  least  alow 
down.  Puerto  Rico  Oov.  Luis  Ferre  haa  inter- 
vened on  behalf  of  Culebrans.  The  Puerto 
Rico  CivU  Rights  Commlsadon  has  tried  to 
defend  the  Culebrans. 

And  now,  with  increasing  public  attention 
being  drawn  to  the  problem,  the  UJ3.  Con- 
gress has  taken  up  the  issue. 

For  Congress,  this  is  the  question:  Im  the 
Navy  activity  so  essential  that  it  ovenldea 
the  right  of  Culebrans  to  Uve  in  peace? 

Tiny,  Spanlsh-q>aaklng  Oulabra  doea  not 
feel  the  same  U.8.  identification  as  a  main- 
land community.  It  does  not  see  those  ships 
as  part  of  "our"  Navy  in  the  way  that  Korld- 
ians,  for  example,  might. 

The  Navy  has  legaUty  on  its  aide,  but 
it  is  fighting  an  emotional.  nationaUstlc  Is- 
sue. It  could  win  its  fight  for  U.8.  miUtary 
interests,  and  set  off  a  cause  celebre  that 
might  haunt  the  United  Statea  for  many 
years  to  come. 

(Ftom  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Aug.  36, 
1870] 
Trx  Navy's  Taboxt 
The  760  or  so  residents  of  Culebra,  a  tiny 
piece  of  land  in  the  Caribbean  used  as  a  tar- 
get range  by  the  Navy,  may  find  some  o(»n- 
fort  in  the  announcement  by  a  Senate  com- 
mittee that  it  intends  to  study  tha  plight  of 
the  Islanders,  aU  of  whom  are  American  citi- 
zens. The  Culebrans  understandably  are  more 
than  a  Uttle  weary  by  now  of  being  shot  at, 
bombed  and  rocketed.  Far  from  stoj^ing  the 
shooting,  the  Navy,  much  to  the  distress  of 
Culebrans,  would  like  to  use  more  of  the 
island  for  a  firing  range  and  a  House  sub- 
committee, InaxpUcably,  has  endorsed  the 
proposal.  This  stirring  display  of  humani- 
tarian oonoem  was  prompted,  wa  gather,  by 
the  Navy's  oontantion  that  blowing  up  the 
beaches  of  CiUetoa  was  somehow  essential 
for  the  training  of  the  Atlantic  fleet.  We  pre- 
svuna  the  Senate  group  wlU  not  be  taken  in 
so  eaaUy  and  wlU  do  what  it  can  to  provide 
tha  CiUebrans  with  reUef . 


[From  tha  Washington  Poet.  Aug.  38,  1870) 

Tasgxt  Pascnp*  on  OuuaaA 
Naw  light  on  the  Culebra  problem  Is  sup- 
pUed  in  a  report  by  Dr.  Bobert  A.  KUmarx 
for  Puerto  Rico's  governor,  Louis  A.  Vem. 
The  findings  are  especlaUy  significant  be- 
cause Dr.  KUmarx  examines  the  uaa  of  this 
Puerto  Rlcan  island  for  naval  target  practice 
from  tha  viewpoint  of  our  national  security 
and  makes  his  recommendations  with  careful 
regard  for  the  easenttals  of  national  defense. 
When  these  considerations  have  been  care- 
ftUly  weighed,  however,  he  stresses  the  hu- 
manitarian need  for  phasing  out  the  firing  of 
air-to-ground  mlssUes  on  an  inhabited  Is- 
land. 

Dr.  KUmarx  believes  that  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Weapons  Range,  of  which  Culebra  U  a  part. 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  combat  readi- 
nees  of  the  Navy.  Even  though  the  Navy  is 
now  under  some  restrictions  in  practice  firing 
of  the  WaUeya  mlasUe  at  CiUebra,  the  report 
contends  that  use  of  the  range  cannot  ba 
abandoned  on  short  notice.  It  finds,  however. 
that  "some  of  the  small  unit  and  individual 
bombing  and  strafing  activities"  could  best 
be  shifted  to  "different  keys  and  smaU  Islands 
in  the  range  area." 

Devdopment  of  the  island  has  been  sharply 
ciutaUed  by  the  target  activity.  Its  fishing 
and  cattle-raising  industries  do  not  appear  to 
offer  much  future  for  its  726  inhabitants.  The 
area's  greatest  potential,  Dr.  KUmarx  con- 
cluded, lies  In  tourism,  but  travel  there  has 
been  sharply  restricted  by  the  Navy's  activi- 
ties. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  Navy  ba 
given  a  "temporary,  non-habiUtion  ease- 
ment" for  a  3360-acre  safety  area  on  tha 
eastern  side  of  the  island  for  firing  of  tha 
WaUeye  missUe  for  "approximately  one  year." 
This  would  aUow  time  to  make  other  arrange- 
ments for  target  practice  operations.  It  is 
further  recommended  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment terminate  "aU  naval  firing  activi- 
Uea  on  Ciilebra  and  the  nearby  islands  and 
keys"  within  five  years.  Along  with  this  goes 
a  suggestion  that  the  beet  solution  may  Ua 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  artificial 
islands  for  target  practice  at  a  proper  distance 
from  human  habitations. 

The  report  sustains  demands  that  have 
been  coming  from  many  other  sources  for 
phasing  out  the  use  of  Culebra  as  a  target. 
The  fact  that  this  poUcy  threatens  to  influ- 
ence the  delicate  relations  between  Washing- 
ton and  the  Ounmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
at  a  time  when  the  future  status  of  the  com- 
monwealth Is  being  debated  suggests  that  It 
should  not  be  left  solely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Navy.  A  high-level  solution  U  in  order — 
a  solution  that  goes  beyond  strictly  mUltary 
considerations  to  include  political  and  hu- 
manitarian imparativaa. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Aug.  81.  1970) 
Island  and  thk  Ottn 

m  a  time  of  national  re-axamlnatton  of 
the  vastly  expanded  role  of  the  miUtary  es- 
tablishment In  American  life.  It  is  good  that 
Puerto  Rico,  of  aU  unlikely  places,  is  striking 
back  vigorously  at  Navy  efforts  to  Innrnaan 
its  target  area  on  the  Puerto  Rlcan  li^iy^^ 
of  Culebra. 

Throu^  the  good  oflloes  of  five  senators, 
the  Commonvrealth  has  got  Introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  not  only  block  such 
expansion  but  throw  the  Navy  out  of  thoee 
waters  entirely,  aa  f ar  as  gunnery  practice 
is  oonoemed. 

The  Navy  has  had  some  control  of  the  is- 
land since  1901  and  haa  used  it  for  heavy 
target  practice  since  World  War  n.  Since 
atten^>ts  to  disserve  the  already  transplant- 
ed town  faUed  a  decade  ago.  the  Navy  has 
stepped  up  Its  shelling  aohadula  to  over  nlna 
hours  a  day  on  weekdays,  over  three  on  Sun- 
days, perhi4>s  out  of  necessity,  bat  perhape 
also  In  the  hope  of  driving  the  natlvaa  awaj. 
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That  nMds  Inmtlfatlon.  Imt  what 
tnTiTitlf  ttifn  tma  mof*  Is  the  poMlMllty  of 
th»  KavT**  uitng  ottur  tolMMk,  Inrlmllnt 
inmn-m«to  oom,  or  obaotot*  ibmbIi.  <or  Ite 
tuvata. 

Til*  NftTy.  xmC  ■urprliUicly.  cUlma  routln*- 
If  tliAt  no  otlkBr  taivet  to  quit*  m  aulUbla 
for  all  ttc  puipoMt  m  Cnlttaa.  But  tbe  toUod 
to  InhaMtad  bj  736  Amwiran  dtlMOa  and 
tbalr  rlghta  to  a  Uttla  paaoa  and  qulta  In  the 
place  their  famlltoe  InhaWted  befon  there 
was  a  united  SUtee  Navy  are  entitled  to  at 
leaat  equal  oooatdeiatkin. 

On  the  face  of  It.  moet  reaaonnhle  peo- 
ple would  Bay  the  Navy  ehould  find  another 
place  to  flre  lU  guna  and  rocksta.  the  more 
eo  since  the  Commonwealth  hae  offend  the 
uae  of  two  'i"l"h->f**t^  tolanda  off  Ita  Aone. 
The  Navy  may  wM  have  a  strong  caae.  but 
It  haa  not  yet  bothered  to  make  It  public. 

One  ot  thto  country's  most  urgent  taaks  to 
the  re-eetabllshlng  of  the  military  In  Its 
traditional  position  of  subocdinance  to  dTll 
purposes.  THe  task  might  weU  bsgin  at 
Culebra. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  have  been  assured 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  that  It 
will  be  able  to  comply  with  the  amend- 
ment of  HJl.  9844.  the  mllltaiT  con- 
struction authorization  bill  which  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  ci  Def  mse  to 
select  the  "most  advantageous  alterna- 
tive" to  the  use  of  the  Culebra  complex 
ot  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range, 
and  to  complete  a  detailed  feasibility 
study  of  that  alternative  by  December 
31.  1972.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has 
stated  that  use  of  the  Culebra  complex 
bombing  and  gunnery  range  would 
terminate  in  June  1975. 

Specifying  a  date  for  would  not  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  locating  and  prepar- 
ing an  alternative  training  range  for 
naval  bombing  and  gunnery  training, 
because  such  preparation  is  already  un- 
der intensive  study  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  We  should  not  prejudice  the 
results  of  the  study  by  specifying  a  date 
by  legislation  for  termination  of  the  use 
of  the  Culebra  complex  until  the  Con- 
gress can  make  an  informed  Judgment 
based  uprai  the  results  oi  that  study. 

I  win  support  legislative  action  which 
would  terminate  use  of  the  Culebra  com- 
plex as  soon  as  the  study  of  the  location 
and  the  preparation  of  a  suitable  alter- 
native becomes  available  to  the  Con- 
gress.   

The  PRESIDn^G  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  HAaus).  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  LoKa) .  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Rnicorr) .  and  the  Senator 
frcnn  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Willuxs)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki)  and  the 
Senator  from  niinois  (Mr.  SnvnreoH) 
are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  flfTH»tor  from  Ckmnecticut 
(Mr.  Rmcorr).  the  Senator  from 
Tinnftia  (Mr.  STsnofBoir) ,  and  the  Soia- 
tor  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wzluaib) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 
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Mr.  UHlFFll'li.  I  annonnoe  that  the 
Senator  from  IDInc^  (Mr.  Pbct)  Is  ab- 
sent on  crfBdal  business,  and  U  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mumr)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
PiooTT)  is  detahiMl  on  oOdal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pbab- 
aom)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  suinounced — ^yeas  32, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

[Na  104  Leg.] 
TKAS— 82 


AndOTSon 

Oravel 

MStcaU 

Baker 

Hart 

MOndale 

Bajrh 

Hatfield 

liontoya 

Hughes 

Mnes 

Brooke 

ItCuskle 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Case 

Jackson 

Oooper 

JkTttS 

Proxmlre 

(Jranston 

Kennedy 

Sc^welker 

■agleton 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Fulbrlght 

UcOoTem 
NATS— 88 

Aiken 

EasUanrt 

Pastors 

AUen 

XUender 

PeU 

Allott 

Brrtn 

Bandolph 

B«aU 

Fannin 

Both 

Bellmon 

Fong 

Saxbe 

Bennett 

OambriU 

Soon 

Bantsen 

Ooldwater 

Smith 

BlUe 

Ort^DU 

Ko^ 

Oumey 

^ong 

Biu^ley 

TfanieTi 

Stennls 

B7rd.Va. 

Holltngs 

ByntW.Va. 

Hruika 

Taft 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Chiles 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Msgnuson 

Tbwar 

Cook 

Cott<»i 

McCleUan 

Welcker 

CurtU 

McOee 

Young 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Domlnldc 

Miller 

NOT  VOnNO— 10 

Harrto 

Pearson 

Stevenson 

Hartke 

WiUlama 

Long 

Prouty 

ICondt 

Blblcoff 

So  Mr.  HuoBxs'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKfSKKNT    MO.    SSS — USB    OT    BaCTCLD 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  iir.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  368. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  wi^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  win  be  printed 
in  the  Rkoio. 

Ihe  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  103,  between  lines  11  and  13,  In- 
sert ths  foDowbug: 

Sac.  710.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  require  that  all  materlato  or  other 
prodoets  (1)  purchased  by  the  government 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thto  Act.  or 
(3)  punshaaed  in  whcde  or  In  part,  by  the 
OoTetiunsnt  or  otherwise,  with  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  thto  Act.  or  (S) 
purnhased  ^  any  person  oontraeting  with 


the  Government  for  the  pert  ormanoe  of  any 
function  authortaed  by  thto  Act,  shall  be,  or 
be  ooimoaed  of.  reeyeled  materials  In  such 
peroentsgsa  aa  to  required  by  order  of.  or 
under  regulatlona  pcaaerlbad  by.  the  Ad- 
mtntotrator  of  the  environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  for  the  puipoeea  of  thto  section 
and  the  SoUd  Waste  Dtopoeal  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  require  that  any  contract. 
Invitation  for  bids,  or  purohaae  order  tosued 
or  caeonted  for  the  procurement  or  produc- 
tion of  such  matsrlato  or  products  shall  pro- 
vide for  each  pereentagss  of  recycled  ma- 
tsrlato aa  are  required  by  the  appropriate 
determination  of  the  Administrator  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  thto  eectlon. 

(b)  Before  em>endlng  or  contracting  for 
the  expenditure  of  any  fimds  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  by  thto  Act  for  the  purchase 
or  production  of  materlato  or  products,  the 
Secretary  shall  (1)  submit  to  the  Admln- 
totrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  an  eetlmate  of  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  each  such  product  or  material 
to  be  purchased  or  produced,  and  (3)  re- 
quest the  Admintotrator  to  Issue  an  order 
determining  the  percentage  of  each  such 
product  or  matmal  which  could  feasibly  and 
economically  be  required  to  consist  of  or  be 
compoeed  of  recycled  material. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  may.  In  lieu  of 
the  proceedings  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  provide  by  regulation  for  a 
particular  per  centum  of  recycled  material 
to  be  Included  In  the  procurement  or  pro- 
duction of  a  particular  product  or  materlaL 

(d)  For  the  purpoae  of  this  section,  the 
term  "recycled  material"  means  any  material. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  paper,  rubber, 
steel,  or  any  other  metal,  or  glass,  which  has 
previously  been  \ised  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  and  such  term  Includes 
both  consumer  scrap  originating  from  ob- 
jects previously  sold  to  the  constimlng  pub- 
lic, and  production  scrap  originating  from 
the  production  of  goods  sold  or  to  be  sold  to 
the  consuming  public.  However,  such  term 
does  not  Include  home  scrap  or  residue  gen- 
erated In  the  production  of  the  baale  mate- 
rial used  In  the  production  of  such  gooda 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  proposed  on  behalf  of  16 
Senators,  including  myself.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
ttaase  shall  require  that  all  materials  or 
other  products  purchased  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  in  carrying  out  the  construction 
and  other  procurement  which  is  referred 
to  by  this  bill  shall  be  composed,  insofar 
as  feasible  and  economical,  of  recycled 
materials.  Recycled  materials  would  in- 
dude  such  things  as  steel,  paper,  rub- 
ber, glass,  and  so  forth.  The  amendment 
also  provides  that  prior  to  concluding 
the  contract,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  the  contract,  the  invitation 
to  bid.  or  the  purchase  order  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  in  order 
to  get  its  determination  of  how  much  of 
the  material  going  into  the  performance 
should  be  recycled  material. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  essentially  a  basic 
ecological  amendment;  and  if  Senators 
will  give  me  their  attention,  it  is  very 
important  that  we  begin  to  be  oriented 
to  this  situation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRE8IDZNO  OFFICER.  Ihe  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
amwidments  which  I  am  proposhig  to 
authorization  bills.  I  might  say  that  In 
this  particular  case,  $2  bWian  worth  of 
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materials  would  be  involved,  so  that  it 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  them,  though  the 
total  authorisation  bills  which  could  be 
affected  by  these  recycling  am«idments 
provide  for  approximately  $31  billion  In 
procurement. 

This  is  a  critically  important  way  in 
which  the  Government  can  help  itself  to 
deal  with  the  waste  problem  through  the 
recycling  of  materials  which  are  capable 
of  recycling,  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
practicable. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
ministration has  responded  to  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  them  on  this  subject  in 
order  to  get  their  views,  and  I  sisk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  of  the  Di- 
rector, Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  together  with  my  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoso, 
as  follows: 
ENvnoMiczmAL  Pbotsctiom  Aqenct. 

Woihfnifton,  D.O..  June  29. 1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javrrs. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.O. 

Dkas  Skmatob  Javitb:  This  to  in  response  to 
the  request  for  our  comments  on  your  draft 
amendment  which  would  provide  authority 
to  use  Federal  purchasing  power  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  recycled  materials. 

The  proposed  amendment  requires  that 
materials  purchased  by  the  Oovemment  or 
purchased  by  any  person  contracting  with 
the  Oovemment  contain  a  percentage  of  re- 
cycled materials.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  would  pre- 
scribe the  percentage  of  recycled  materlato 
which  the  material  must  contain. 

Since  the  demand  for  products  containing 
recycled  materials  Is  limited,  the  new  Federal 
procurement  requirements  are  Intended  to 
provide  some  Incentive  for  private  Industry 
to  develop  the  technology  and  Invest  re- 
sources to  reuse  materlato  which  have  hereto- 
fore gone  to  waste. 

The  Besoxirce  Recovery  Act  of  1970.  Public 
Law  91-613,  approved  October  33,  1970,  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  to  determine,  ^m^wg 
other  matters,  "the  \ise  of  Federal  procure- 
ment to  develop  market  demand  for  recov- 
ered resources."  This  study  to  now  under- 
way and  the  results  will,  as  required  by  tow, 
be  reported  to  the  President  and  Congress. 
In  addition,  thto  Agency  and  the  CoxmcU  on 
Environmental  Quality  are  JolnUy  chairing 
an  interagency  task  force  which  will  examine 
and  assess  a  nimiber  of  Federal  actions  that 
could  Influence  recycling  efforts.  Thto  study 
wUl  also  explore  the  use  of  Federal  procure- 
ment and  other  Federal  activities  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  recycled  materials. 

The  recycling  of  materlato  to  reduce  prob- 
lems of  solid  waste  and  Improve  the  environ- 
ment to  of  great  interest  to  the  Administra- 
tion. The  President,  In  his  February  8,  1971, 
message  to  the  Congress,  recognized  the  need 
to  reverse  the  decline  of  the  reprocessing  of 
paper,  which  accounts  for  about  half  of  aU 
municipal  waste.  As  noted  by  the  President, 
the  General  Services  Admlntotration  h^  m 
fact  already  changed  many  of  the  spedfl- 
cations  to  require  recycled  content  In  pi^ter 
purchases.  As  a  reeult  of  thto  Immedtote 
effort,  more  than  half  of  QBA'b  pmpm  wUl 
contain  reclaimed  flber.  OSA  to  also  axamln- 
ing  Its  other  purchasing  requlrsmanta  to  de- 
termine If  products  with  recycled  materlato 
can  be  obtained.  Thto  to  »«ri«mpn^^inj — ^j^. 
der  existing  tow — ^much  of  what  to  proposed 
by  the  draft  amendment. 

Thus,  while  we  support  the  objectives  of 
the  draft  amendment,  we  recommend  against 
enactment  In  view  of  the  foUowIng: 
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(1)  The  togtolatlon  spears  premature 
since  the  executive  branch  has  not  yet  com- 
pleted Its  Investigation  la  thto  area  required 
by  the  Congress. 

(3)  The  objectives  can  be  achtoved  vrVtr 
wtting  authority  and  steps  are  already  be- 
ing taken  to  carry  out  the  Admlntotration^ 
commitment  for  xise  of  recycled  materlato. 

(3)  The  profMsed  language  was  i4>par«ntly 
developed  for  uae  piecemeal  as  part  of  vari- 
ous annual  authorisation  bllto  and  bUto 
amending  existing  Acts.  We  do  not  consider 
theee  to  be  approprtote  vehicles  for  enact- 
ment of  thto  type  of  substantive  legislation, 
which  to  Intended  to  apply  uniformly  to  pro- 
curement by  all  Oovemment  agencies. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  to  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  thto  report  from  the 
Administration 'a  standpoint. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WlUXUC  D.  RUCKZLSBAUa, 

Administrator. 
_        „  JOI.T  13,  1971. 

Hon.  WnXIAM  D.  RUCKZLSHAUS, 

AdmitUttrator,     Snvironmentai     Protection 
Agency,   Wathington,  D.O. 

DnAa  Ma.  RocKXLaHAUS :  I  have  and  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  June  39,  1971,  concera- 
Ing  the  measures  I  recently  introduced  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  recycled  materlato  In  Gov- 
ernment procurement  and  construction. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  you  "sup- 
port the  objectives  of  the  draft  amendment" 
which  I  sent  you,  but  of  course  am  diamp' 
pointed  that  you  recommend  against  Its 
enactment.  I  do  have  a  few  questions,  how- 
ever, oonceralng  the  three  bases  for  your 
oppoeltlon: 

(1)  Tou  state  that  the  legislation  "appctn 
prenuiture  since  the  Executive  branch  has 
not  yet  completed  Its  Investigation  in  thto 
area  required  by  the  Congress."  Your  refer- 
ence here  to  to  the  Reeource  Recovery  Act 
of  1970,  Public  Law  91-613,  and  spedflcally 
to  Section  306(a)  of  that  Act,  which  requires 
the  Secretary  to  study  seven  topics  (one  of 
which  to  the  use  of  Federal  procurement  to 
develop  market  demand  for  recovered  re- 
sources) and  to  report  "from  time  to  time, 
but  not  less  frequently  than  annually,  the 
results  of  such  Investigation  and  study 
to  the  Preetdent  and  the  Oongresa."  As  thto 
requirement  to  an  annnsl  and  continuing 
one,  without  a  fixed  date  for  a  final  report 
on  any  one  of  the  seven  subjects,  can  you 
tell  me  whether  a  report  with  recommenda- 
tions on  the  recycling  topic  can  be  expected 
by  the  end  of  thto  year? 

(3)  You  stote  that  the  objectives  can  be 
achieved  under  extotlng  authority  and  that 
steps  are  already  being  taken  In  thto  direc- 
tion. Can  you  tell  me  what  steps,  other  than 
use  of  recycled  paper  by  08A  and  a  study  of 
the  balance  of  the  problem,  are  being  taten? 
SpeclflcaUy,  can  you  teU  me  whether  any 
procurement  in  the  defense  sector  (the  larg- 
eet  sector  of  government  procurement)  now 
requires  the  use  of  recyded  materlato  In  any 
percentage? 

(3)  You  state  a  preference  for  substantive 
legtototlon  "Intended  to  N>ply  imlformly  to 
procurement  of  all  Oovemment  agenelee"  in- 
stead of  my  amendment,  which,  though  xinl- 
form.  would  attach  to  separate  authorlaation 
bllto.  Of  course.  I  share  your  preference  as 
anldaal.  though  I  thought  ttie  chance  of 
progress  would  be  more  Immedtote,  though 
less  sweeping,  by  use  of  thto  device.  Am  I 
correct  in  assuming  that  you  are  considering 
legtototlon  of  general  application  alcmg  these 
lines? 

Finally,  I  note  that  your  letter  makes  no 
objection  whatever  on  the  substance  of  my 
amendment,  only  to  Its  timing  ^id  the  tech- 
niques of  Its  introducUon.  I  hope  very  much, 
therefore,  that  you  will  consider  It  as  a 
nx>det  for  an  executive  order,  or  fW  reoom- 


mendatlons  under  the  study  provtolona  of 
the  Reeource  Recovery  Act. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Juxm  K.  jAvm. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  For  practical  purposes, 
what  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  says  is  that  the 
Oovemment  could  do  this,  if  it  chose,  by 
Executive  order.  Indeed,  the  direction 
has  ahready  gone  out  to  the  QSA  to  ex- 
amine its  purchasing  requirements,  with 
a  view  toward  using  recycled  puper. 

Also,  I  have  conferred  with  Senator 
STMiHGToir  and  Senator  Towxr,  and  I 
understand  that  they  have  a  memo- 
randum from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  points  out  s<unb  technical 
difBculties  which  the  Department  sees 
with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  press 
this  matter  to  a  vote,  but  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  managers  of  the  bill  if  they  will 
give  me  some  assurance  of  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
this  subject.  My  reasons  are  as  follows: 
I  do  not  consider  this  an  adversary 
proposition  at  sJl.  I  consider  it  a  major 
problem  for  our  society,  both  in  terms  of 
ecology  and  in  terms  of  waste,  because 
recycling  is  something  which  deals  with 
well  advanced  and  developed  societies 
which  do  not  wish  to  waste.  I  believe 
that,  collaboratively  with  the  executive 
department,  a  policy  and  a  technique  for 
administering  that  policy  can  be  worked 
out.  Knowing  the  executive  department 
as  I  do— and  as  the  managers  of  the  bill 
and  every  other  Senatcn-  knows — we  will 
have  to  stay  on  their  backs  if  something 
really  ts  going  to  get  done. 

So,  in  proposing  these  amendments,  I 
have  not  proposed  them — and  I  do  not 
propose  this  one — ^in  any  adversary  sense. 
I  know  that  the  managers  of  the  blli 
are  as  friendly  to  this  pn^xwitlon  as  I 
am.  Really,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
collaboratively  to  find  out  the  best  way 
and  then  to  accelerate  the  time  when  It 
may  be  put  into  effect. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der this  amendment,  prior  to  the  expend- 
iture of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  bUl.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would 
sulNnlt  to  the  Administrator  <a  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  an  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  each  product  to 
be  purchased  and  request  the  Adminis- 
trator to  issue  an  order  determining  the 
percentages  of  each  product  which  oould 
feasibly  and  eoonomlcaUy  be  required  to 
be  composed  of  recycled  material.  Alter- 
natively, the  Administrator  by  regula- 
tion could  establish  percentages  of  re- 
cycled materials  to  be  Included  in  the 
procurement  of  a  particular  product  or 
material. 

While  I  am  in  wholehearted  sui^ort 
with  the  proponents  of  this  amendment 
that  recycled  materials  be  utilized  to  the 
extent  practicable,  I  have  serious  reser- 
vations as  to  its  desirability  at  this  time. 
The  Congress  has  previously  recognised 
the  possible  utillntian  of  recycled  mate- 
rials to  alleviate  the  solid  waste  problem 
in  the  Resource  Reoovery  Act  of  1970, 
Public  Law  91-512.  That  act  reqnhws 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Ageacy  to  make  necessary 
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studies  for  detomlnihiK  means  of  reeover- 
Ing  matwialw  and  energy  from  solid 
wastes.  Included  in  these  studies  will 
be  the  possibility  of  using  the  Federal 
procurement  process  to  develop  maitet 
demand  for  recovered  resotirces.  I  have 
also  been  advised  that  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  is  currently  con- 
ducting a  comprehensive  study  of  recycl- 
ing of  wastes.  I  believe  these  steps  are 
in  the  right  dlrectlcm  and  should  result 
in  a  rati<Hial  nationwide  approa^  to  the 
recjrellng  of  wastes.  In  view  of  these  on- 
going studies,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  sppeas  to  be  premature. 

The  construction  work  covered  by  this 
bill  is  most  complex  and  Involves  hun- 
dreds of  major  constructicoi  projects  as 
well  as  thousands  of  small  maintenance 
and  repair  type  work  on  family  houdng 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  overseas 
areas.  The  requirement  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  provide  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  with  a  takeoff  of  materials  enter- 
ing into  all  the  required  projects  and 
await  determinations  as  to  the  percent- 
age of  recycled  materials  to  be  included 
will  pose  a  major  administrative  burden 
and  must  result  In  delays  in  program  ex- 
ecution. Also,  the  necessity  to  establish 
controls  of  the  materials  furnished  by 
the  thousands  of  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors to  assure  compliance  with  the 
percentages  provided  by  the  Administra- 
tor would  be  most  troublesome.  These 
probI«ns  would  not  be  alleviated  by  the 
Administrator  establishing  by  regula- 
tion the  amount  of  recycled  materials 
which  should  be  utilized  in  the  defense 
projects  and  coiild  result  in  compromis- 
ing the  quality  of  products  proctured. 

In  view  of  these  overriding  considera- 
tions. I  do  not  favor  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  I  believe  it  would  be  more 
prudent  to  await  the  results  of  the  com- 
prehensive studies  being  conducted  under 
the  Resource  Recovery  Act  prior  to  en- 
acting legislation  which  is  applicable  to 
only  a  small  segment  of  the  over-all 
problem. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcosd  the 
position  paper  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense incident  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  position 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO.  as  foUows: 

DoD  PosmoM  Pakb  ow  Aimn>iaDiT 
No.  2aa  TO  8.  1S81 

The  subject  amendment  would  add  a  new 
Section  709  to  the  Oeneral  Prorlatons  at 
8.  1631,  wblch  woiild  enentUdly  require  the 
use  of  a  percentage  of  recycled  materials,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (KPA) ,  in  the 
procurement  or  production  of  materials  or 
products  by  the  Oovemment  or  Its  oontrac- 
ton  with  funds  ^proprlated  pursuant  to 
H.R.  0844.  The  amendment  prorldea  the  fol- 
lowing two  procedures  for  establishing  the 
percentage  of  recycled  materials  to  be  re- 
quired. 

a.  Prior  to  expending  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  HJft.  0844  for  the  purchase  or 
production  of  materials  or  products,  the 
DoD  would  submit  to  the  Administrator  of 
SPA  an  estimate  of  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  eacOi  such  product  or  material  and  re- 
quest the  Administrator  to  iHue  an  order 
determining  the  percentage  of  each  prod- 
uct or  material  which  could  feasibly  and  eoo- 


nomleaUy  be  required  to  oonatst  of  recycled 
material. 

b.  AltematlTely,  the  Administrator  of  KPA 
may  provide  by  regulation  for  a  particular 
percentage  of  recycled  material  to  be  In- 
eluded  in  the  procurement  or  production  of 
a  particular  product  or  material. 

WhUe  the  DoD  supports  the  use  of  re- 
cycled materials  where  feasible,  and  would 
encourage  Its  use  In  Defense  equipment,  the 
establldiment  of  mandatory  percentages  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment IB  neither  practical  or  desirable. 

The  basic  objective  of  greater  utUlaatlon 
of  recycled  materials  to  help  alleviate  the 
BoUd  waste  problem  and  to  conserve  re- 
sources has  been  addressed  in  the  Resource 
Beoovery  Act  of  1070,  PX.  01-612.  The  Act 
requires  the  Administrator  of  EPA  to  carry 
out  comprehensive  Investigations  and  stud- 
ies to  determine  means  of  recovering  mate- 
rials and  energy  from  solid  wastes.  Including 
a  specific  requirement  to  determine,  among 
other  Items,  "the  use  of  Federal  procurement 
to  develop  market  demand  for  recovered 
resources." 

In  addition  to  the  Investigations  to  be  per- 
formed under  the  Resource  Recovery  Act,  the 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality,  by  means 
of  an  Interagency  Task  Force  which  has  DoD 
representation.  Is  ciirrently  conducting  a 
comprehensive  study  on  recycling  of  mate- 
rials. This  study  was  Initiated  as  a  foUow- 
on  to  the  President's  Environmental  Message 
of  February  10,  1070,  which,  among  other 
Items,  discussed  the  recycling  of  wastes. 

Theee  actions  on  recycling  of  wastes  pro- 
vide a  rational  and  comprehensive  i^proach 
to  the  nationwide  problem  of  utUlfilng  these 
wastes.  In  the  view  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  approach  taken  by  this  proposed 
amendment  Is  premature,  would  not  prove 
effective  and  would  serloxisly  hamper  the  or- 
derly procurement  of  construction  services 
and  other  procurements  with  funds,  au- 
thorized by  H.R.0844. 

The  requirement  to  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA.  the  overall  qxiantltles  of 
the  various  products  entering  Into  each  con- 
struction project,  as  would  apparently  be 
required  under  the  prc^Msed  Section  700(b). 
would  in  our  view  create  serious  administra- 
tive problems.  It  should  be  recognised  that 
Defense  construction  projects  Involve  the 
purchase  of  a  conglomeration  of  hundreds  of 
materials  In  various  forma  which  are  used 
In  the  construction  of  facilities.  To  require 
advance  notification  of  EPA  as  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  various  materials  used  in  numer- 
ous construction  projects  and  await  the  de- 
termination of  percentages  of  recycled  mate- 
rials to  be  included  In  the  proc\u«ment  is 
not  only  completely  Infeaslble,  but  would 
seriously  delay  execution  of  the  projects. 

Slmllariy,  any  attempt  to  establish  the 
controls  necessary  to  assure  that  aU  prime 
contractors  and  the  thousands  of  subcon- 
tractors Involved  In  the  procxirement  of  con- 
struction materials  are  In  compliance  with 
the  percentages  established  by  EPA  would 
create  major  administrative  problems. 

The  alternative  method  of  esUbllshIng 
percentages  of  recycled  materials  through 
regulations  by  the  Administrator  of  EPA.  as 
specified  in  Section  700(c)  of  this  amend- 
ment, would  also  be  undesirable  slnoe  the 
end  use  of  the  baslo  materials  woiild  In 
many  lTT**ff"r—  not  be  kiKnm  at  the  time 
of  the  determinations.  This  i»ocedure  would 
still  require  the  burdensome  detailed  deter- 
mination of  materials  mvolved  In  construc- 
tion projects  and  would  necessitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  required  controls  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  to  assure 
compliance  with  EPA  regulations.  In  the 
view  of  DOD.  the  administrative  procedures 
which  would  be  necessitated  by  this  ap- 
proach would  be  BO  cumbersome  as  to  delay 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Important  proj- 
ects authorized  under  HJl.  0844. 


In  addition  fo  the  administrative  burden 
and  delays  that  would  be  ooeaaloned  by  the 
subject  amandment,  as  rtlsousiert  above, 
there  is  the  problem  of  assuring  the  quality 
of  materials  where  recycled  products  are 
used.  At  the  present  time  recycled  materials 
are  being  used  In  the  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain basic  materials  stwh  as  steel,  copper, 
aluminum,  and  paper.  Bowever.  In  other 
areas  the  possible  use  of  recycled  materials 
U  atUl  In  the  development  stage  and  the 
properties  at  materlalB  utUlalng  recycled 
products  are  not  known  to  the  extent  that 
would  be  required  for  use  In  many  construc- 
tion projects.  Technical  decisions  Involving 
the  use  of  certain  materials  in  Defense  con- 
struction sho\ild  be  made  by  thoee  engineers 
who  are  familiar  with  and  can  relate  the 
basic  material  requirement  to  the  construc- 
tion design. 

In  view  of  the  above,  this  Department  Is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  H.B.  0844.  It  is  be- 
Ueved  that  the  studies  currently  underway 
both  by  EPA  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  PX..  01-612  and  by  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  should  result  In  a  ra- 
tional nationwide  H>proaeh  to  the  use  of  re- 
cycled materials  and  that  consideration  of 
legislation  such  as  the  proposed  amendment 
should  await  the  results  of  these  studies. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  let 
me  assure  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowES)  and  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter and  we  will  be  glad  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  matter  later  on. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
That  is  what  I  hoped  to  elicit  as  a  result 
of  presenting  the  amendment.  Before  I 
withdraw  it.  I  would  briefly  like  to  state 
that  the  representations  made  by  the  de- 
partment were  also  made  to  us  by  Mr. 
Ruckdshaus.  and  they  were  dealt  with 
by  my  reply  to  him.  dealing  with  the 
substantive  question  to  which  I  hope  the 
Ck>mmittee  on  Armed  Services  will  direct 
itself  even  before  the  hearing.  He  also 
InviAed  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of 
1970  in  which  they  are  directed  to  make 
a  study. 

The  fact  is,  the  study  relates  not  to 
one  item  but  to  seven  different  items, 
of  which  this  is  one.  The  act  requires 
rqxnrts  f  rcMn  time  to  time,  but  not  less 
frequently  than  annually,  concerning  the 
results  of  such  investigations  and  study. 
That  requirement  is  an  annual  and  con- 
tinuing one.  It  does  not  fix  a  date,  or 
anything  else,  for  a  final  report  on  this 
one  subject. 

Considering  the  ecological  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  country,  we  feel 
that  in  order  to  get  a  firm  recommenda- 
tion out  of  the  affected  Oovemment 
agencies,  we  will  have  to  keep  the  heat 
on,  as  this  is  an  urgent  matter.  As  we 
all  know,  in  the  executive  departments 
we  will  not  get  celerity  of  action  or  any 
precision  of  action  unless  there  is  some 
strong  ccMsgressional  demand  for  it. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  managers  of 
the  bill  for  their  assurance  of  a  hearing. 
I  also  express  the  hope,  in  view  of  this 
showing,  and  our  feeling  about  the  mat- 
ter and  the  admission  that  this  matter  is 
substantive — which  is  correct — that  this 
will  give  the  Senate  time  to  require  the 
administration  to  provide  precise  com- 
pliance with  the  need  for  recommenda- 
tions and  action  on  this  subject,  as  we 
seek  from  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
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(Mr.  Sthzwotoh)  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Smrms)  the  earliest 
possible  hearing  date. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  SnairoToif )  and 
can  pledge  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  my  cooperation  in  trying  to 
bring  this  matter  to  an  early  hearing. 

Mr.  JAVIT8. 1  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  Even  if  such  an  amendment  could 
be  carried  in  an  adversary  way,  I  would 
not  seek  it  at  this  point,  but  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  be  penalized  by  delays 
in  the  normal  bureaucratic  runthroughs, 
because  of  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  I  and  the  16  associated  Senators 
sponsoring  this  measure  have. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  RECoao.  to- 
gether with  the  original  text  of  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
sponsors  and  the  amendment  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  jAvrrs  (for  hlmstif.  Mr.  Batr.  Mr.  Hat- 
nxLD,  Mr.  Httmphret.  Mr.  KxNiTroT,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  McOovKKN,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pkab- 
soN,  Mr.  PxRCT,  Mr.  PsoxMnu.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, til.  Tatt,  Mr.  Town.  Mr.  Tunnxt 
Mr.  ScHwxiKza.  and  Mr.  Weickkk) 

On  page  102,  between  Unes  and  11  and  12, 
Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  710.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defenai» 
shaU  require  that  aU  materials  or  other  prod- 
ucts (1)  purchased  by  the  Oovemment  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  (2) 
purchased  In  whcrie  or  in  part,  by  the  Oovem- 
ment or  otherwise,  with  funds  impropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  or  (8)  purchased  by 
any  person  contracting  with  the  Oovemment 
for  the  performance  of  any  function  author- 
ized by  this  Act,  shall  be,  or  be  composed  of, 
recycled  materials  In  such  percentages  as  is 
required  by  order  of,  or  under  regulations 
prescribed  by,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  the  Solid  Waste 
Dl^x>sal  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  require  that 
any  contract.  Invitation  for  bids,  or  purchase 
order  Issued  or  executed  for  the  procurement 
or  production  of  such  materials  or  products 
shall  provide  for  such  percentages  of  recycled 
materials  ae  ai«  required  by  the  appropriate 
determination  of  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Before  expending  or  contracting  for 
the  expenditure  of  any  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the  purchase 
or  production  of  materials  or  products,  the 
Secretary  shall  (l)  submit  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  an  estimate  of  the  nature  and  quan- 
tity of  each  such  product  or  material  to  be 
purchased  or  produced,  and  (2)  request  the 
Administrator  to  Issue  an  order  determining 
the  percentage  of  each  such  product  or  ma- 
terial which  could  feasibly  and  economically 
be  required  to  consist  of  or  be  composed 
of  recycled  material. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  may,  in  lieu  of  the 
proceedings  provided  In  subseoUon  (b)  of 
this  section,  provide  by  regxilatlon  for  a  par- 
ticular per  centum  of  recycled  material  to  be 
Included  In  the  procurement  or  production 
of  a  particular  product  or  material. 

"(d)  For  the  purpoee  of  this  section,  the 
twin  'recycled  material'  means  any  material. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  paper,  rubber! 
■teel.  or  any  other  metal,  or  glass,  which  has 
previously  been  used  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  and  such  term  Includes 
both  consumer  scrap  originating  from  ob- 
jects previously  sold  to  the  consvmiang  public. 
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and  production  scrap  originating  from  the 
production  of  goods  sold  or  to  be  aold  to  the 
consuming  puUle.  However,  such  term  does 
not  include  home  scrap  or  residue  generated 
In  the  producUon  of  the  basic  material  used 
In  the  production  of  such  goods." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER  (Mr 
Gambrxll).  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  l^iislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  102.  between  lines  8  and  0,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sac.  700.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  the  lands  constituting 
Camp  Pendleton,  California,  may  be  sold 
leased,  transferred,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  unless  here- 
after authorized  by  law." 

On  page  102,  line  0,  strike  out  "Sec  700" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  710". 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRBSIDma  OFFICER  (Mr 
Chiles).  The  Senator  from  Virginia  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
this  amendment  is  identical  to  a  pro- 
vision placed  m  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Stated  an- 
other way.  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  contains  the  lan- 
guage which  I  am  proposing  to  add  today 
to  the  Senate  bill. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  by  the 
Senate  would  cause  the  Senate  bill  to 
conform  to  the  House  bill  in  this  regard 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  debating  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  RQ)resenta- 
uves,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr 
HUBERT) ,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  rather  suc- 
cinctly summed  up  the  need  for  this  pro- 
vision as  follows: 

♦K^i^"*^  ^^°-  **»*  Pwfiideat  established 
the  Federal  Propnty  Review  Board.  This 
Board  directed  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  declare  excess  certain  portions  of  the  land 
now  comprising  the  Marine  Corps  base  at 
Camp  Pendleton.  Calif. 

The  Marine  Corps  objected,  the  Navy  ob- 
jected, the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Objected,  but  they  were  forced  to  forward  to 
our  committee  a  declaration  of  excess  which 
included  6^4  miles  of  beach  frontage  and  an- 
proximately  3,400  acres  inland.  The  Inland 
acreage  is  now  used  as  a  buffer  aone  between 
the  city  of  San  aemente  and  the  flrlnir 
mngee  and  training  areas  of  Camp  Pendleto? 
Also,  there  are  located  thereon  water  wella. 
sewage  faculties,  and  heUoopter  pads.  After 
extensive  hearings  otir—  ^^ 

Our.  meaning  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee- 
Real    Estate    Suboommlttee    leoommeiuled 
that  the  proposal  be  dlaaniroved. 

ainoe  the  present  law  doea  not  give  the 
Congress  any  veto  power  over  such  trans- 
actions, the  committee  felt  It  was  wise  to 
put  a  provision  In  the  bUl  before  you— sec- 
tion 708— prohibiting  the  dl^Meal  of  any 
porUon  of  Camp  Pendleton  unlea  vedflcallv 
authorlaed  by  law.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not,  at  this  time, 
either  approve  or  oppose  the  transfer  of 
Government  land  at  Camp  Pendleton.  1 


do  not  have  the  facts  on  which  to  base  a 
Judgment.  I  submit,  neither  does  Con- 
gress. 

My  position  is  simply  this:  If  any  por- 
tion of  Camp  Pendleton  is  to  be  disposed 
of,  it  should  be  done  1^  an  act  of  Con- 
gress after  appropriate  hearings.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  tax  funds  are  involved. 
Very  valuable  Government  property  is 
Involved. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished managers  of  the  blU  will  be 
willing  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  and  we  agree  to  acc^t  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Brso). 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CmLEs) .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  cm  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrb). 

The  amoidment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
I  will  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as 
follows: 

HJl.  0844,  an  Act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  mUltary  Installatloos,  »jm1  for 
other  purposes. 

On  page  102  between  lines  8  and  0  maert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sk:.  700.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  no  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  construcUon  In  oonnecUoo  with 
any  of  the  f oUowlng  projects  unta  afto'  final 
environmental  Impact  statements  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  such  projects  wuwoaaA 
to  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Natkmal  En- 
vironmental PoUcy  Act  of  1060  aixl  reviewed 
by  the  President's  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality: 

1.  lAnd  acquisition  for  construction  of  new 
JaclllUes,  Naval  SUUon,  Nortott,  Virginia. 

2.  Land  acqulatUon  for  sewage  «w-<n-,| 
facmty.  Naval  Air  StaUoo.  Iiamoore.  Call- 

fOflXU. 

8.  Land  acquisition  for  ammunition  stor- 
age. Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London. 
Connecticut, 

4.  Land  acquisition  for  buffer  acne  at 
electronics  fadUty.  Naval  Swjorlty  Oronp 
Activity,  Homestead.  Plortda. 

5.  Belooatlon  to  White  Oak.  ManUnd. 
Harry  Diamond  Laboratory. 

8.  Constructtoa  of  new  facUlttea.  Walter 
Beed  Army  MMUcal  Oentar.  Washington.  D.O.. 

7.  OooatruoUcn  of  hangars  and  oiher 
faculties.  Oampbdl  Amy  Airfield.  Kantueky, 

8.  CtuMtruetlon  ol  Westsm  Medical  Iiwtt- 
tate  of  nsssardi.  Pr«tdlo.  San  Raadaoo. 
Oalltomla.  and 

8.  Oonatruotton  of  haadquartna  iniUdliw 
and  other  facUltas,  BoUli^  Air  Ibroe  ^^ 
Waahlngton.  D.O. 
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On  pitc«  loa.  line  ».  ttUu  out  "S«o.  700" 
Mid  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  710". 

Mr.  NEU90N.  Mr.  President.  Imst  Sat- 
urday, I  offered  an  amendment  which 
was  Identical  in  principle  with  ttie 
amendment  I  am  offering  at  this  time. 

Itie  amendment  provides  that  not- 
withstanding any  other  iMwision  of  this 
act,  no  fmids  m^proprla^  pursuant  to 
this  act  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  construction  in  connection  with  any 
of  the  following  prelects  unt^  after  final 
environmental  Impact  stat^nents  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  such  projects 
pursuant  to  section  102(2)  (c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Protection  Act  of 
1969  and  reviewed  by  the  President's 
Council  (m  Environmental  Quality. 

Of  the  nine  projects  Usted  in  this 
amendment,  draft  environmental  Impact 
statements  have  been  drawn  up  for 
sevoi,  but  not  final  statemrats.  For  two 
of  the  projects,  the  Norf(dk  Naval  Station 
construction  and  the  Campbell  Army  Air- 
field constnictlon.  Not  even  draft  impact 
statements  have  been  formally  issued. 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  last  Saturday 
that  the  Congress  was  not  requiring  all 
agoicles  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  to 
comply  with  the  National  Environmental 
Protection  Act  which  we  passed  In  Ccm- 
gress  and  that  I  intended  on  every  single 
appropriation  and  authorizaticm  bill  in 
which  an  envlnmmental  Impact  state- 
ment was  required  by  the  law  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  provide  that  moneys 
may  not  be  apaxt  on  such  projects  imtll 
such  time  as  Impact  statements  are  filed 
in  compliance  with  the  law.  I  mtend  to 
request  a  roUcall  vote  every  time  an  au- 
thorization or  apprcvtlaticHi  bill  requir- 
ing an  environmental  impctct  statement 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  which  is 
not  in  C(»npliance  with  the  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  only  received  17  votes 
in  support  of  the  law  on  last  Saturday. 
I  probably  will  not  get  any  more  votes 
today.  However,  I  figure  that  after  the 
Senate  has  gone  on  record  20,  30,  or  40 
times.  If  necessary,  on  roUcall  votes  In 
which  a  majority  of  the  Senators  have 
voted  against  enforcing  the  requirements 
of  the  law  that  Members  finally  take  no- 
tice and  read  the  law.  Then  the  policy 
aroimd  here  might  change.  That  might 
take  a  year  or  two.  However,  as  long  as  I 
am  here,  I  am  going  to  insist  on  rollcall 
votes  every  time  a  bill  comes  here  au- 
thorizing or  appropriating  money  for 
projects  on  which  Impact  statements 
have  not  been  filed  as  required  by  the 
E^nvlronmental  Policy  Act. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  too,  that  this 
authorization  bill  containhig  authoriza- 
tions for  these  nine  projects  are  not  even 
in  compliance  with  the  rules  and  guide- 
lines adopted  by  the  Defense  Department 
itself,  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
or  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Let  me  read  from  a  document  of  Sep- 
tember 11, 1970,  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army: 

Section  109(3)  (e)  of  tbe  National  Kn- 
Tlronmental  Policy  Act  requires  among  other 
things  that  there  be  Included  with  every 
recommendation  or  report  on  proposals  tat 
legislation  and  other  major  Federal  action 
which  may  affect  the  quality  of  the  natural 
environment,  a  detailed  S  point  statement  of 
the  environmental  Impact  of  the  Intended 
action. 


Mr.  Preftidenfc,  that  is  the  Department 
of  the  Anny  guideline. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  guUte- 
lines  adopted  b  October  1970.  read: 


Deputy  Secretary  ot  Defense  msmorandum 
of  8  August  1070  states  that  tbe  Natlanal 
■nvlionmental  PoUey  Act  ot  IMO  requires 
among  other  tUngt  that  there  be  Indudsd 
wtth  every  reoonimondatlon  or  report  on  prc^ 
poeals  for  lagWatlon  and  other  major  VM- 
eral  aotloos  which  may  affect  the  quality  ot 
the  natural  environment  a  detailed  S-pomt 
statement  on  the  environmental  impact  of 
the  Intended  action. 

Then  the  communlcaticoi  from  tbe  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  this  Is  dated 
August  8, 1970,  reads: 

lismorandum  for  Secretailee  of  the  Mili- 
tary Departments,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Director  of  Reasarch  and 
Engineering.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
Asalfltants  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Agenclew. 

Subject:  Interim  guidelines  on  environ- 
mental statementa. 

On  page  68.  process  of  legislative  acilon 
'•pending  definitive  guidance  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  the  present 
methods  for  accomplishing  and  coordinating 
actions  on  proposed  legislation  shaU  be  con- 
tinued. Necessary  oommenta  Indicating  the 
impact  on  the  environment  ShaU  be  In- 
cluded In  DOD  legislative  proposals  .  .  . 

Get  this: 

.  .  .  ShaU  be  Uududed  In  IX»  legislative 
proposals  .  .  . 

And  that  \B  what  this  authorization  is, 
a  legislative  proposal. 

I  emphasize,  it  reads: 

Necessary  oomments  indicating  the  impact 
on  the  environment  shall  be  Included  in 
DOD  legislative  proposals  and  oomments 
prepared  by  DOD  In  legislation  prepared  by 
nther  fed««l  agencies  or  Introduced  by 
MembOTs  of  Oongress  of  primary  oonoem  to 
the  DOD. 

So,  we  are  in  a  situation  here  in  which 
the  committee  has  reported  an  author- 
ization bill  that  does  not  comply  with 
the  law  which  requires  that  the  Impact 
statements  be  filed.  The  guidelines  of  the 
Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  not  even  being  compiled 
with.  The  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  are  in  violation  of 
their  own  guidelines  which  require  that 
they  file  an  impact  statement  with  each 
legislative  proposal.  And  that  is  what  is 
here  before  the  Senate,  a  legislative 
proposal. 

This  amendment  simply  provides  that 
there  may  not  be  any  money  obligated  or 
spent  on  these  nine  projects  until  such 
time  as  the  flinal  environmental  impact 
statements  are  filed  and  reviewed  by  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

In  all  instances,  these  nine  military 
construction  projects  fall  short  of  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act,  and  the  need  of 
Congress  and  the  public  for  full  envi- 
ronmental review  of  Federal  actions  be- 
fore they  are  approved. 

Last  March,  in  a  letter  to  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Defense  itself  had  deter- 
mined that  nine  projects  in  the  military 
ouuatruetion  bill  posed  significant  envi- 
ronmental consequoices  and  thus  re- 
quired the  environmental  impact  state- 


ments spelled  out  in  sectioa  102(2)  (c) 
of  the  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Tet  not  one  of  the  section  102(2)  (c) 
statements  has  been  completed,  though 
Congress  is  now  being  asked  in  this  bill 
to  authorize  funds  for  the  projects. 

If  we  are  not  to  make  a  mockery  of 
the  Environmental  Policy  Act,  Congress 
must  clearly  establish  now  the  principle 
that  projects  proposed  by  Federal  agen- 
cies must  have  comideted  the  full  envi- 
ronmental review  required  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  before,  not  after, 
ConiTess  authorizes  or  appn^riatei 
funds  ftM*  them. 

With  this  objective  in  mind.  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  amendment  last  Satur- 
day to  the  public  works  appropriations 
bill  to  require  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  compliance 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  on  four  projects  in  the  bill  before  we 
appropriated  funds  for  constiiiction  on 
them. 

And  it  is  my  intention  to  introduce 
such  an  amendment  to  every  measure 
that  comes  to  the  Senate  floor  contain- 
ing environmentally  significant  projects 
which  have  not  been  fully  reviewed  un- 
der the  requirements  of  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act. 

The  nine  projects  in  the  military  con- 
struction bill  with  which  my  amendment 
today  is  concerned  are: 

Land  acqulsiU(xi  for  ctmstruction  of 
new  facilities  at  the  Naval  Base  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.;  land  acquisition  for  expansion 
of  a  sewage  treatment  facility  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station  at  Lemoore,  Calif.; 
land  acquisition  for  safety  zone  for  am- 
munitioii  storage  at  the  Naval  Submarine 
Base  at  New  London.  Conn.;  land  acqul- 
sitioQ  for  a  buffer  zone  for  a  National 
Security  Oroup  Activity  electronics  fa- 
cility at  Homestead,  Fla.;  oonstructi<m 
of  new  facilities  for  the  relocation  in 
White  Oak,  Md.,  of  a  Navy  research 
unit,  Hsury  Diamond  Laboratories;  con- 
structicm  of  new  facilities  for  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  C^enter  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  construction  of  hangars  and 
other  facilities  at  the  (Campbell  Army 
Airfield  in  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.;  construc- 
tion of  the  new  Western  Medical  Insti- 
tute of  Research,  an  Army  research  and 
development  facility  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  and  tiie  construction  of  new  head-  , 
quarters  and  related  facilities  at  B(dling 
Air  Force  Base  in  Washington,  D.C. 

For  seven  of  the  projects,  draft  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  were 
drawn  up  on  dates  ranging  from  De- 
cember 14,  1970,  to  May  6,  1971,  and  my 
office  has  obtained  these  preliminary 
copies.  For  two  of  the  projects,  the  Nor- 
folk Naval  Station  constructicm  and  the 
Campbell  Army  Airfield  construction, 
not  even  the  draft  environmental  impact 
statements  have  been  formally  issued. 

Thus  Ccmgress  is  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove these  projects  with  only  prelimi- 
nary information  from  a  single  agency 
about  their  environmental  effects,  with- 
out the  comments  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies with  environmental  responsibilities, 
and  without  any  final  review  by  the 
President's  Council  on  BInvlronmental 
Quality,  which  is  charged  with  admin- 
istering the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 
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Tet  the  requirements  of  the  act  are 
clear,  and  I  will  cite  the  key  provlsiaoa 
In  section  102(2)  (e): 

The  Congress  authorises  and  dlreots  tbat, 
to  tbe  fuUest  ezteirt  possible  .  .  .  aO  agen- 
cies of  tbe  Federal  government  shall  In- 
eiude  In  every  rwonmmendaMrwi  or  report 
on  proposals  for  laglslattoa  and  oiber  ma- 
jor Fadaral  actions  significantly  affecting  tbe 
quaUty  of  tb»  human  envlronmenit,  a  de- 
taUed  statement  by  the  responsible  offlolal 
on  tbe  environmental  Impact  of  the  pnpoeed 
action,  any  advene  environmental  effects 
whlob  cannot  be  avoided  abould  the  pro- 
poaol  be  implemented,  alternatives  to  the 
proposed  aotton,  tbe  relattonahlp  between 
local  short-term  usee  of  man's  environment 
and  tbe  mamtenanoe  sad  enhanoemant  of 
long-term  productivity,  and  any  Ineverslble 
and  Irretrievable  ccmmltmems  of  resources 
which  would  be  invcdved  In  the  propoeed 
action  should  It  be  Implemented. 

Further,  the  section  states  that — 
Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement, 
tbe  responsible  Federal  offlotal  shaU  consult 
with  and  obtain  tbe  oommenta  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  which  has  jurisdiction  by  law 
or  special  expertise  with  respect  to  any  en- 
Tlronmental  Impaot  Involved.  Oc^les  of  such 
statemmt  and  tbe  cmnmenta  and  views  of 
the  approprtata  Federal,  State  and  local 
agencies,  which  are  authorised  to  develt^ 
and  enforce  environmental  standards,  shall 
be  made  available  to  tbe  President,  the 
OounoU  on  Environmental  QuaUty  and  to 
the  public. 

To  assure  compliance  with  these  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  environmental 
policy  act,  my  amendment  would  simply 
stipulate  that  no  funds  in  this  military 
construction  authorization  bill  could  be 
expended  for  construction  tm  any  of  the 
nine  projects  until  after  final  environ- 
mental impact  statements  have  been 
made  and  have  received  final  review  by 
President's  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal QuaUty. 

In  conversaticms  with  the  President's 
Council  officials  Just  yesterday,  my  of- 
fice has  confirmed  that  it  is  the  clear 
intention  of  the  act  and  the  Council's 
guidelines  as  they  interpret  them  that 
Federal  agmcles  must  have  final  envi- 
ronmental impact  statements  on  thetr 
projects  filed  with  the  Council  and  pub- 
licly available  in  any  event  before  House 
or  Senate  floor  action. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  I  am  not 
opposing  or  singling  out  these  nine  proj- 
ects in  this  bill:  My  point  simply  is  that 
since  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ments have  not  l)een  filed  on  them  yet. 
Congress  should  not  allow  the  expendi- 
ture of  construction  moneys  to  carry 
them  out. 

Further,  compliance  with  the  act 
should  cause  littte  if  any  delay  in  any 
of  these  projects.  On  seven  of  them,  draft 
statements  were  filed  anywhere  from  3 
to  8  months  ago,  and  I  am  informed  that 
the  great  bulk  of  environmental  Impact 
statements  by  agencies  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  being  completed 
within  60  days  of  the  filing  of  the  draft 
statement.  During  this  period,  comments 
of  other  agencies  are  obtained  and  taken 
into  accoimt  in  revisions  in  the  draft 
statement.  The  final  statement,  with  the 
other  agencies;  comments  attached,  is 
then  forwarded  to  the  President's  Coun- 
cil— the  draft  statement  is  also  filed 
with  the  Council. 


Regarding  this  bill.  I  would  also  raise 
the  question  why  only  nine  projects  were 
selected  as  needing  environmental  im- 
pact statements,  when  the  bill  contains, 
by  the  subcommittee's  estimate.  600  to 
700  Une  items  for  projects  at  260  to  270 
military  bases.  Eleven  projects  were  orig- 
inally selected  for  impact  statonents,  but 
funds  for  one  project  are  not  contained 
In  this  bin,  and  the  Navy  concluded  that 
another  project  did  not  need  a  state- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  cite  an 
article  in  the  August  2  issue  of  Air  and 
Water  News,  a  McGraw-Hill  publication, 
in  which  the  growing  concern  of  Federal 
courts  with  ncmounpliance  with  the  en- 
vironmental policy  act  is  reported. 

Most  recentiy,  a  Federal  appeals  court 
in  Washington  ruled  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  treatment  of  en- 
vironmental policy  issues  is  making  a 
mockery  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  ruled  against  the  ABC 
in  a  case  involving  a  nuclear  power  plant 
on  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  Air  and  Water  News  article  con- 
cluded that — 

ImpUdt  In  the  court's  commente  is  this 
warning:  if  Federal  agenlces  dont  meet  the 
spirit  and  tbt  words  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act,  they  will  probaldy 
face  law  suits  by  environmentalist — and  sup- 
port from  the  courts. 

It  is  time  we  acted  to  make  Federal 
agencies  comply  with  this  historic  en- 
vironmental law:  Enforcement  of  this 
act  will  be  one  of  the  most  effective  tools 
we  have  in  stopping  Federal  or  federal- 
ly aided  destruction  of  the  environment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  next 
of  my  amendment  he  prmted  at  the  end 
of  these  remarks  and  that  the  article 
from  Air  and  Water  News  also  be  printed. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  not  prepared 
to  read  the  Army  guidelines,  the  Navy 
guidelines,  and  the  DOD  guidelines  as 
w^  as  the  statute  which  requires  the  fil- 
ing of  these  reports  and  insist  that  the 
law  and  gulddlnes  be  enforced. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  that  we  imss  this 
amendment  and  require  that  no  money 
l>e  obligated  until  the  law  is  complied 
with. 

I  do  not,  as  I  have  said  previously,  ex- 
pect that  that  will  happen  today.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  after  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  discovered  for  the  10th, 
the  15th,  or  the  20th  time  that  they  are 
voting  wrong  on  this  issue,  we  will  some 
day  get  a  majority  who  will  require  com- 
pliance with  the  law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 


The  PRESIDING  OFPICEU.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AXJTHORmr  FOR  COMMITTEBS  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  ON  AUGUST  9  AND 
SEPTEMBER  7.  1971 

BCr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  out 
of  order,  I  ask  unanimous  ctmsait  that 
oommttteee  be  aathorlzed  to  file  reports 
on  August  9,  1971,  and  September  7, 
1971,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SECRETARY  OF 
SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MBS8AOBS 
FROM  HOUSE  AND  FOR  TBK 
Vies  PRPSIDKNT,  PRESIDKNT  PRO 
TEMPORE  OR  ACTINO  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLBD^nijS  DURINO  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  ISE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Seoetary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  recdve 
messages  from  the  House  of  RQyresenta- 
tives  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  from  August  6,  1971.  through 
August  10,  1971. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Vice  President,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (u:  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  Au- 
gust 6,  1971.  to  September  8,  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SECTRETARY  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  during  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZA-nON  ACT,  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9844)  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  say  I  am  in  full  sympathy  vrtth 
the  thinking  behind  the  suggested 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator frcBn  Wisconsin.  But  this  amend- 
ment would  seriously  interfere  veith  cur- 
rent programs  and  present  construc- 
tion. Although  we  would  like  to  give  it 
the  fuUest  consideration  we  cannot  ac- 
cept it. 

The  procedures  for  preparation  and 
processing  of  environmental  statements 
on  military  construction  projects  have 
been  laid  down,  lliose  procedures  are 
as  follows: 

A  determination  Is  made  by  the  MUltary 
Departments  as  to  whether  an  environ- 
mental statement  Is  required  xmder  the  pro- 
visions of  PJ:>.  91-190  as  Implenwnted  by 
the  CounoU  on  Environmental  QuaUty  ( CEQ ) 
Ouldellnee  (latest  Issue  AprU  2S.  1971)  (S8 
PedReg.79.77M  (1971)). 

If  required,  a  draft  environmental  Impact 
statement  Is  prepared  for  the  project  by  the 
Military  Department. 

After  any  necessary  mtemal  OSD  clear- 
ances, the  draft  statement  accompanies  the 
project  through  the  various  review  proce- 
dures. It  Is  then  distributed  for  comment  to 
other  Federal  Agencies  and  to  the  public 
with    copies   to    CXQ    and   EPA    (Environ- 
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mantal  Protactlon  Agnaoy).  HonnaUy  tlila 
st«p  la  undertakan  after  the  legleUUon  aad 
tbe  draft  environmental  statements  have 
been  forwarded  to  tbe  Congrees. 

Commenta  frun  the  Federal  Agenelee  *««^ 
the  pubUc  are  received  by  the  lllUtary  De- 
partment which  prepared  the  statement, 
"meae  oommenta  are  reviewed  and  any  addi- 
tional material  considered  neceaaary  la  In- 
cluded by  tbe  MlUtary  Dapartmoit  In  tbe 
final  environmental  atKtement. 

The  final  statement  la  then  distributed  to 
CBQ  and  to  the  appropriate  Ooncreaalonal 
Oommltteea  of  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Rapreaentatlvea.  Also  coptea  oi  the  final 
statement  are  made  available  to  the  public. 

VoUowlng  the  distribution  of  the  draft 
environmental  statement,  except  in  unuaual 
clrcumstanoea,  it  la  neoeesary  to  wait  a  mini- 
mum of  00  days  prior  to  undertaking  the 
action  covered  by  the  environmental  state- 
ment. Also,  following  the  distribution  of  the 
final  environmental  statement,  it  is  necee- 
sary  to  wait  a  period  of  30  days  prior  to 
undertaking  tbe  propoaed  action.  In  the 
event  that  tbe  final  environmental  state- 
ment Is  filed  within  00  days  after  the  draft 
statement  baa  been  circulated  tor  comment 
and  fumlahed  to  the  CSQ,  the  30  days  period 
and  tbe  90  day  period  may  run  ooneunently 
to  tbe  extant  that  they  overlap. 

In  tbe  event  that  unuaual  ctrcumatanoas 
preclude  compliance  with  the  time  require- 
ments Indicated  above,  Federal  Agenciee  are 
required  to  consult  with  tbe  CBQ  about 
alternative  arrangements. 

In  aoo<xdance  with  tbe  above  requlre- 
menta,  except  in  unusual  drcumstancea  for 
which  CEQ  (dearances  would  be  required,  the 
Department  of  Defense  must  wait  at  least 
90  days  after  the  filing  of  a  draft  environ- 
mental statement  (or  30  days  after  tbe  final 
statement)  prior  to  taking  the  proposed 
actton.  In  view  of  this  administrative  poUcy, 
it  Is  not  considered  that  an  amendment  to 
the  Military  Construction  AuthorlaaUon  BlU 
wlilch  would  require  that  military  construc- 
tion projects  may  not  proceed  imtll  a  «i««i 
environmental  statonent  has  been  preparad 
is  neceaaary. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  gives  us  some  additional  prob- 
lems and  I  will  read  them: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  no  funds  approprUted  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  l>e  obligated  ot  expended  for 
construction  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
foUowing  projects  until  after  final  environ- 
mental Impact  statements  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  such  projects  pvuviiant  to 
section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Bnviron- 
mental  Policy  Act  of  loes  and  reviewed  by 
the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality: 

Then,  the  following  projects  are  listed : 

1.  lAnd  acquisition  for  construction  of  new 
fadlltiea.  Naval  Stetion  Norfcdk.  Virginia. 

AH  that  amounts  to  is  money  to  buy  a 
piece  of  land. 

2.  Land  acquisition  for  sewage  disposal 
faciUty,  Naval  Air  StaMon,  Leouwre.  CaU- 
fomia. 

3.  Land  acquisition  for  ammunitioD  stor- 
age. Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London, 
Connecticut, 

4.  Land  acquisition  for  buffer  aone  at  tfee- 
tronlcs  facility.  Naval  Security  Ozoup  Ac- 
Uvity.  Homestead,  Florida, 

5.  Relocation  to  White  Oak,  ICaryland, 
Harry  Diamond  Laboratory, 

This  is  under  construction.  This  is  the 
second  increment  for  construction  at  this 
particular  base. 

0.  Constrtietion  of  New  Fadllttes,  Walter 
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Basd  Army  Medical  Hospital,   Washington, 
D.C. 

This  is  also  under  construction.  It 
would  stop  building  at  that  hospital. 

7.  Oonatructlon  of  hangars  and  other  fadl- 
ltiea, CampbeU  Army  Airfield,  Kentucky, 

8.  Construction  of  Western  MMloal  Insti- 
tute of  Besearch,  Prsstdlo,  San  Franelsoo, 
Calif cmla,  and 

That  also  is  already  imder  construc- 
tion. This  is  the  second  incranent. 

8.  Construction  of  headquarters  building 
and  other  facilities.  BoUlng  Air  pyiree  Base. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  this  amendment  or  dis- 
cuss it.  let  alone  have  hearings  on  it. 
Again,  although  we  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  theory  of  the  amendment  we  cannot 
accept  it.  Therefore.  I  muffi,  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMZNGTON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tlngulshed  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguiriied  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  his  remarks  and 
I  associate  myself  with  those  remaiks. 

I  see  no  reason  for  unnecessary  delay 
in  these  projects,  or  stopping  some  of 
them  while  they  sure  currently  imder- 
way. 

I  am  h<q)eful  that  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  again  that  these  nine  projects  'vere 
selected  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
not  by  me  and  not  by  Congress;  they 
were  selected  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  projects  which  require  environ- 
mental impact  statements  under  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  Environmental  Policy 
Act  I  have  been  only  pointing  out  that 
their  failure  to  file  final  reports  is  not 
in  compliance  with  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  it  is  in  violation  of  the 
guidelines  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 

Now,  the  dlstingiiished  Senator  from 
Missouri  says  that  this  will  delay  the 
projects.  Well,  the  projects  should  not 
go  ahead  at  all  if  they  do  not  comply  with 
their  own  guidelines,  and  if  they  do  not 
comply  with  the  law.  As  I  pointed  out 
earlier  preliminary  reports  have  been 
filed  on  seven  of  the  nine  projects.  There 
are  no  reports  at  all  on  two  of  the  nine 
projects.  So  this  amendment  simply  pro- 
vides that  money  may  not  be  obligated  or 
expended  on  these  projects  until  such 
time  as  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ments are  filed  and  reviewed  by  the 
Council  on  the  Environment. 

I  do  not  know  when  the  i4>pr<9riation 
bill  will  be  acted  upon,  but  it  will  be  af- 
ter the  coming  August  adjournment.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  get  the  final  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  to  us  be- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  vote  on  the  i^jpro- 
prlatlon  bill.  If  the  Depcutment  does  not 
submit  them,  we  ought  to  vote  the  proj- 
ect down.  Once  we  do  that,  we  will  get 
some  of  the  arrogant  bureaucracies,  like 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  to  comply  with  the 
law.  That  is  all  we  are  asking  for.  Yet 
this  legislative  body  retreats  like  a  little 


band  of  children  every  time  one  of  the 
big  powerful  bureaucracies  falls  or  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment.  Let  us  find  out 
who  supports  the  law  around  here. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  at- 
tention to  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  being  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  a  quorum 
call  without  the  time  being  charged  to 
either  side?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

ITie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  agreeable  to  yielding  back  the 
rest  of  his  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yidded  back.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Smator  from  Wisconsin.  Tlie  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  cle^ 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
thertdl. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Hakus)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mktcalf),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wiluamb)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Snvnfsoir) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  fiirther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  frcun  Illinois 
(Bir.  Stivxwsow)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  w^niwig  (Mr.  Pxaasoir)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pncr) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  EMtkota  (Mr. 
MuKDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Doli) 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermcmt  (Mr. 
Pkoxttt  )  are  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Doli)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pckct)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  31, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 
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(No.  105  Leg.  J 
TKAS— 31 

Bayh 

Brock 
Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdick             BBfltoton 
Caae                   Fulbrlght 
Chilea                 Oravel 
Cranaton           Orlfln 

Hart 

Mondale 

Blblooff 

Hughaa 

Moss 

Both 

Humphrey 

Muakle 

Sctawelker 

Javlta 

Nelson 

Spong 

Packwood 

Stevens 

McQovem 

Pell 

Mclntyre 

NATS— 69 

Aiken 

EasUanit 

McClellan 

Allen 

EUender 

McOee 

AUoU 

■rvln 

MlUer 

Axuleraon 

Faimin 

Montoya 

Baker 

Fong 

Pastore 

Beau 

OambieU 

Bandolph 

Ooldwater 

Saxbe 

Bennett 

Ourney 

Scott 

Bentaen 

WftTifiY) 

Smith 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Boggs 

Stennls 

ByTd,Va. 

Hruska 

Symington 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Taft 

Cannon 

JacAaon 

Talmadge 

Church 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Tower 

Cooper 

Long 

Tunney 

Cotton 

Magnuaon 

Welcker 

CurtU 

Mansfield 

Young 

Domlnlck 

NOT  VOTTNO— 10 

Dole 

Mundt 

Stevenson 

Kama 

Pearaon 

WUUams 

Hartke 

Percy 

MetcaU 

Prouty 

So  Mr.  Nelson's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr.' SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  further  amendments.  I  ask 
for  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  rules  be  waived 
for  this  amendment,  because  the  amend- 
ment cannot  be  considered  without  unan- 
imous consent.  It  addresses  itself  to  a 
figure  that  has  already  been  changed  by 
an  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  I  would  be  happy  to  explain 
it  under  a  reservation,  if  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  would  like  to  make  a 
reservation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  hear  the  request. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  will  restate  it. 

In  order  to  entertain  this  amendment, 
the  rules  would  have  to  be  waived,  be- 
cause it  addresses  itself  to  the  $32  mil- 
lion figure  on  page  52,  which  has  been 
treated  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey.  I  cannot  now 
address  myself  to  that  figure  with 
an  amendment,  without  unanimous 
consent. 

If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would 
choose  to  make  a  reservation,  I  would 
explain  the  amendment,  under  the  res- 
ervation; or,  if  he  chooses  not  to  object, 
we  could  consider  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  I  am  not  yet  clear  as  to  what  he 
wants  to  do.  Perhaps  we  had  better  have 
the  amendment  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  52,  line  33,  strike  out  "$34,191,000." 
and  insert  the  foUowing:  "S8e,191.000:  Pro- 
vided, That  ta,000,000  of  that  amount  shall 
be  utilised  for  parUetpatlon  by  Fort  Waln- 


wrlght.  Alaska,  In  the  sanitary  seww  sys- 
tem of  Fairbanks,  Alaska." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  do  not  know 
about  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  May  I  explain  it? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  cannot  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Under  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, may  I  explain  the  amendment  at 
this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  How  long  does  the 
Senator  want? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Only  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  military  and  the 
city  of  Fairbanks  have  been  negotiating 
for  some  time  and  have  arrived  at  an 
agreement  to  tie  in  the  sewage  facilities 
of  the  city  of  Fairbanks  with  the  military 
base  at  Port  Walnwrlght.  The  city  re- 
cently {^proved  a  bond  issue  of  $4.2  mil- 
llMi.  I  am  led  to  believe  by  the  mayor  of 
Fairbanks,  who  came  to  my  office  yester- 
day on  this  matter,  that  an  understand- 
ing has  beoi  reached  with  the  military. 

I  bring  the  matter  up  at  this  late  date, 
because  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it  prior  to 
this,  and  I  am  embarrassed  to  bring  it  up 
at  the  11th  hour.  Fairbanks  has  an  im- 
employment  rate  of  18  percent.  We  have 
the  pipdlne  in  abeyance.  No  r^ef  is  in 
sight  under  any  Federal  program  or  any 
activity.  We  are  talking  about  a  $2  mil- 
lion increase.  Fairbanks  is  willing  to  bind 
itself  to  $4.3  million  so  that  this  project 
can  get  underway  now  to  alleviate  the 
economic  situation  and  not  to  delay  it 
imtll  a  later  date  when  we  hope  the  pipe- 
line will  be  active,  which  would  not  be 
the  best  time  to  begin  the  construction 
ot  the  sewer  system. 

In  going  over  the  report,  I  note  that  the 
committee  has  dcme  yeoman  service  with 
respect  to  polluticm  and  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  around  the  country.  I  can 
only  say  with  recq^ect  to  Fairbanks — 
which  is  in  an  area  of  extreme  perma- 
frost— ^that  probably  no  area  in  the  world 
has  more  of  a  sewage  problem  than  does 
this  cmnmunity. 

I  hope  the  chairman  will  consider  it 
and  accept  the  amendment  and  take  it 
to  conference.  If  we  lat«-  learn  that  the 
military  has  not  agreed,  he  could  then 
reject  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  like  to  do  anjrthing  that  would  be 
of  service  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
but  we  do  not  know  anything  about  it, 
so  we  ctmnot  accept  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  just  Informed 
the  chairman  what  it  is  about. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  feels 
this  strongly  about  it,  I  would  be  glad  to 
take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  As  I  understand  it,  we 
will  not  have  another  crack  at  this  until 
next  year.  If  it  is  correct  that  the  mili- 
tary has  made  an  agreement 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Tbe  Senator  never 
spoke  to  me  about  it,  he  never  spoke  to 
the  staff  about  it,  and  he  never  spoke  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
ccanmlttee  about  it.  I  do  not  think  we 


ought  to  put  these  things  into  a  bill  on 
the  fioor  this  way. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Soi- 
ator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  apologise  for  not 
bringing  it  up  eaiiier,  because  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  it  earlier,  myself. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  will  take  it  to 
conference. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  satisfactory  to 
me. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  assume  that  this 
will  not  knock  out  the  language  of  the 
proviso  in  regard  to  Fort  Monmouth  that 
already  has  been  Inserted,  and  tbaX  this 
would  be  a  further  proviso  after  the 
figure.         

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  ri^t.  It  would 
be  an  addition  to  it. 

If  the  chairman  Is  willing  to  take  it  to 
conference  and  he  chooses  to  knock  it 
out  in  conference 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  si«gest  that, 
with  that  proviso,  the  Senatcn-  from 
Alaska  take  it  up  with  the  staff  of  the 
committee,  so  that  we  will  know  what 
we  are  talking  about  whoi  we  take  it  to 
conference. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Very  good.  Then  it  can 
be  takoi  to  conference.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  taking  up  the  amendmoit 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska?  The  Cbair 
hears  none,  and  the  Senator  may  offer 
his  amendment.  The  amendment  wHl  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cl«-k  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  62,  line  23,  strike  out  "$34,191,000* 
and  insert  the  foUowing:  "$39,191,000:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  $2,000,000  of  that  amoont 
Bhall  be  utilised  for  participation  by  Fort 
Wainwrlgfat.  Alaska,  in  tbe  sanitary  sswer 
syston  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska." 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  fhid  out  whether  anybody  has 
yet  reeetved  a  reply  from  the  Defense 
Department  or  anyone  else  on  the  five- 
bedroom  houses  they  are  going  to  try  to 
bund  within  1,400  square  feet.  As  I  said 
in  the  process  of  the  committee  hearings 
and  in  executive  session,  it  sounds  to  me 
as  thoufl^  they  are  going  to  pack  them 
In  like  sanUnes;  and  I  wander  whether 
we  should  enlarge  the  siae  oif  the  house. 
I  am  In  favor  of  doing  this  project,  but  I 
think  1,400  square  feet  is  an  unreason- 
able requirement. 

Has  the  manager  of  the  bill  or  the 
ranking  minority  member  received  any 
answer  on  that?  I  have  not  received  an 
answer,  and  I  have  asked  three  times. 

Mr.  SYiaNGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Cotoado  broaght  up  this 
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matt^  to  ^  Mibconimtttoe  and  I  be-  Tlie  Senator  ftom  Illinois  (Mr,  Pncr)  His  detaUed  knowledge  of  the  Innumer- 

Ueve  to  the  full  committee,  and  we  asked  Is  absent  on  official  business.  able  projects  covered  by  this  bill  is  of 

*     ''Sf'HS?  <*'**  Detense  Etepart-  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr,  great  help  to  the  speedy  deliberation.  His 

5?*P'?P  **lT*?J*?*^*'?^  ***•  I'*'****  MuHDT)  is  absent  because  of  iUness.  willingness  to  discuss  the  various  aspects 

D«iartna«Bt  to  that  yecMed  to  titte  10.  ilie  Senator   from   Tennessee    (Mr.  of  this  bill  has  improved  the  spirit  of 

U.8.C,  where  the  f^owtog  space  11ml-  Baocx) ,  the  Senator  from  Aiisona  (Mr.  cooperation  that  this  body  needs  to  f unc- 

tanoDS  are  pxeecnbed:  OoLowsxn) .  the  Senator  from  Vermont  tion  properly. 

nnanx  ottoar                           *'***"  mSq  **''•  '*<*«'»»>•  »»*  the  Senator  from  Senator     Towir,     representing     the 

OoiocMi IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIZIIIII  laro  ®*^  ^^-  '^*"^  *"*  detained  on  ofBdal  minority  members   of  the   committee, 

lujor/ueutenant  ooioiMa"ZZII""III  1400  *'"5i'^^*L__         .  contributed  greatly  to  the  overall  under. 

Offloen  below  mm]<x laso  "  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  standing  of  this  bill.  When  Senators  take 

Snust«d  memberB 1060  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the  Sen-  time  from  their  hectic  schedules  to  be- 

Theee  Umltattons  may  be  tocreased  by  S^.!"*^  ^'^'^if  ^^'^vH***'^"!* '  ***5  *^"*  experts  to  various  areas  and  are 

10peroentforQuarter?Si5d?S?5StS  SSSaS?«S^Wo^r^,  5!^*-^  willing  to  share  their  expertise  with  the 

StatMi  and  for  the  quarten  of  command-  S^h^^^fl^          ^^-  ^*"^  '*^**  ®*^^,  ^J*^^  ^"^  """^^  '^'^^  ™« 

tog  officers  each  vote  -yea.  certainly  holds  true  for  both  Senator 

Heretofore,  four-bedroom  units  for  en-  The  result  was  announced— yeas  88.  SnoKoxoir  and  Senator  To wm. 

listed  men  could  be  constructed  with  a  ^^  *'  "  io"ow«:  The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes) 

net  floor  space  of  1.260  square  feet  and  I*^**-  !•«  ^^1  raised    an    Important    issue    with    his 

1,400  square  feet  for  officers  under  the  teas— m  amendment.  The  floor  discussion  on  this 

grade  of  major.  Aiken              snender           MetciOf  matter  contributed  to  the  better  under- 

IWs  year's  bill  approved  four-  and  ^^              *^***              muer  standing  of  various  regional  problems. 

flve-bedroom  houses  for  enlisted  men  JSSSwi         5^*"            iiSJS  .""^  amendments  offered  by  Senator 

.and  Junior  officers  not  to  exceed  1.400  B«ker              Puibright         uom  Nklsow.  Senator  Ouvu.  and  Senator 

square  feet.  'Bm.yia.              owabren          icu*i«  OuRirrr  agato  raised  regional  tmd  na- 

That  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give  to  ISSum           ^lou              S^S*^  **°°**  problems  that  are  affected  by  this 

the  able  Senator  from  Ck>lorado.  B«nnett           oumey            peii  legislation.  The  Senate  owes  them  each 

Mr.  DOMINICEL  Mr  President,  I  ap-  Bentsen           Hanaen            Proxmin  a  note  of  thanks, 

m-edate  that  much  of  an  answer.  If  I  |^              ^^i           SSS^  Senator  DoinwicK's   taqulrles   about 

may  say  so.  that  is  a  lot  more  than  I  have  ^^             ^^^           Soto^  space  aUocation  to  construction  of  new 

gotten  so  far.  Buckley           Ebouka             sazbe  military  buildings  were   most  helpful. 

If  I  may  also  say  so,  I  doubt  whether  2^?^  5SS^  f^T**"  ^**^  ****  Senate  owes  todlvldual  Sen- 
any  architect  who  has  ever  looked  at  ^Sw  v».  ^^T^  tofui  ****"  '^^  ^^*  studied  these  problems 
those  qpcclilcations  would  know  how  he  c*nno&  j»ckao&  sputonan  ^^^  ^^  wllltog  to  discuss  their  aspects, 
would  put  the  people— maybe  straight  up  2???  '•^  ^„  spong  a  note  of  thanks, 
the  wall.  Maybe  that  is  what  they  are  ^SSa  jSSJSJ^  it^  *  The  expeditious  and  Judicious  action 
planning  <m.  oook  Kennedy  Symington  taken  by  this  subcommittee  Is  most  help- 
Mr.  STMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ooaptr  Umg  Taimwige  ful  to  fulfilling  the  Senate's  responsibill- 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas-  S^Son  uSS^  ^iST^  "*"  ***  ****  American  people, 
jage.  Curtla                 ItfathlM              Tunnay  ^— ^— ^-^^ 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  Drte                }i^}^*^        weicker  enimmjft*  wtttj?  ant.  lonvrr 

Mr    TOWER    Mr    Pn>«i(1<>nt    T   vIaM  Domlnlck            UoOee                 Younc  JSWK«JtiLED  BHiLa  AND  JOINT 

h-i^'mv  Hn.-                president,  l  yield  H,g|rton            MoOorem  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

oacK  my  ome.  ^ff^ifi^.^          iccintare 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I  natb— i  "^^  Secretary  of  the  Senate  r«x)rted 

yield  back  my  time.  NeiK>n  **"^*  °°  today,  August  5,  1971,  he  pre- 

The     PRESmiNO    OFFTCSR     (Mr.  ^^r  vrvm»ri_.i  sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 

Cnnis).  The  qufcstion  Is  on  the  engross-  .._^              „    !j            J.  States  the  foUowlng  enroUed  bills  and 

ment  of  the  amendment  as  amended  and  ^S^te,        ^IS^           fJST"*"'  Jotot  resolution: 

third  reading  of  the  bill.  HmtU               Perey                wiuiams  S.  485.  An  act  to  amend  the  (Xxnmunlca- 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  or-  Bartke             Pnmty  tiona  Aot  at  1M4  to  provide  that  oertam 

dered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  So  the  bill  (HJl  9844)  was  passed  *^**°"  «*"^**«<*  *<>  **>•  Xtoited  sutee  for  per- 

read  a  third  time.  Mr    SYMINGTON    Mr    Pr^Wmt '  1  »«>«»»5^«»«»o«  »b«ii  be  ellgibte  to  operate 

having  been  read  the  third  time,  the  CANNON.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  nattcoia   stockpile   and   the  supplemental 

question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  the  table.  stockpile; 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  xhe  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  ^-  ""*'•  A»i  "ct  to  authorize  the  dispoeal  of 

have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  agreed  to.  vegetiAle  tannin  extracts  from  the  national 

The  assistant  lealslative  clerk  called  ^^'  ^^^y^^"^^'   *^'  P«»*dent.   I  a  768.  An  aot  to  autborlBe  the  dlspa«a  of 

theSl                ie»8^tive  clerk  called  niove  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  Its  thoriiun  fwm  the  supplemental  stoSpUe: 

Mr    Hvun  nf  Wiwrf  vi«,it,io    t  .»  amendments  and  request  a  conference  8, 756.  An  aot  to  antborlae  the  dl^xwal  of 

i«,™;^tSTh?RJr«Sr7JnS%ioL!?J  ^^  ^^  House  of  Representatives  on  -hellao  from  the  national  stockpUeT^ 

^^^.^2,    r,f^^  '"*™  Oklahoma  t^e  disagreeing  votes  Uiereon  and  tiiat  S-  '^  An  act  to  authortsTtti  dlspo«a  of 

T       ^*^'  j""*  "^  Senator  from  New  ^jg  qj^j,  ^e  authorized  to  anootot  the  '''^^"^  crystals  from  the  national  stockpUe 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator  .?,  mottan  was  agreed  to;  and  the  of  iridium  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

from   Indiana    (Mr.   Hastu)    and  the  P**"**"^    officer    (Mr.    Bxhtsxh)     ap-  8.768.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 

Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr   Sixvxwsoh)  POi"^'e<i  Mr.  Srxwina,  Mr.  Syminctoii,  li«r.  ot  mica  from  the  national  stockpOe  and  the 

are  absent  on  official  busto^s.  Jaowoit.  Mr.  Ervik.  Mr.  Cahmoh.  Mr.  •T-J^A^iSrS' wthori™  th«  „.««-, 

I  furtiieramiounce  that,  if  present  and  Bt«,  of  Vlrgtola^Mr.  Tmnmom,.  Mr.  of  miliiiiS  ^'"SS^i^  f^STS 

voting,  the  Senator  from  nilnols  (Mr.  Town,  and  Mr.  DoimncK,  conferees  on  national   stockpUe   and  the  suppiemenui 

SnvmsoH)  and  the  Senator  from  Okla-  the  part  of  the  Senate.  stoc^ue; 

boma    (Mr.   Harris)    would  each  vote  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with  8.780.  An  act  to  authorise  the  disposal 

"yea."  Uie  final  passage  of  Uie  Military  Con-  CLinSS*^;  ^^S^'SSlJiX"'**''  *"" 

.     Mr.  ORIFPIN.  I  announce  that,  the  struction  Authorization  Act.  a  note  of  ^iS^'^L^^t^S^^  di^osai 

Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  PaAasov)  is  thanks  is  to  be  extended  to  the  senior  of  diamond  toou  from  the  national  stook- 

necessarlly  absent.  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Stioxgton)  .  pUe; 
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8. 768.  An  aet  to  authorise  the  '««-r«ttii 
of  chromium  from  the  national  stockpUe 
and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

S.  788.  An  aet  to  authorise  the  dtqxMal 
of  amoslte  asbestos  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

8.765.  An  act  to  authorise  the  dlqxwal 
of  antimony  from  the  national  stockpUe 
and  the  supplemental  stoclq>ile; 

8.  707.  An  act  to  authorise  the  disposal  of 
rare-earth  materials  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  siq>plementat  stockpQe; 

8. 768.  An  act  to  authorise  the  dlqxisal  of 
chemical  grade  chromlte  from  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

8.  766.  An  act  to  authorise  the  disposal  of 
Industrial  diamond  stones  from  the  na- 
tional StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pUe; 

8.  770.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
columblum  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

8. 771.  An  act  to  authorise  the  disposal  of 
selenium  from  the  national  stoc^Ue  and  the 
supplemental  stockpUe; 

8.  772.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dl^xwal  ot 
celestlte  from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the 
supplemental  stockpUe; 

8.  774.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
vanadium  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

8. 775.  An  aot  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
magnesium  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

8. 776.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
abaca  from  the  national  stockpile; 

S.  777.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
sisal  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

S.  778.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
kyanlte-miUUte  from  the  national  stockpUe; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating 1971  as  the  "Year  of  World  Minority 
Language  Groups". 


COAST  GUARD  AUTHORIZATIONS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5208)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  procurement  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction  of 
shore  and  offshore  establishments  for 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  to  authorize  the 
annufU  active  duty  personnel  strength  of 
the  Coast  Guard. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent c<mslderation  of  the  report. 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consld- 
eraticm  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Soiate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  whl(^ 
reads  as  follows: 

COMTBUENCK  RXPOBT  (H.  RXPT.  NO.  9^-451) 

The  oommlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJt. 
6206)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction oS  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  (Joast  GKiard,  and  to  autborlss 
the  anniial  active  duty  personnel  strength  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  having  mst,  after  fuU  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  reoommand 
and  do  reoommend  to  their  req;>ective  Houses 
asfoUows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numbered  8. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  illBsitiini 
mant  to  the  anaendnoents  of  the  Ssnate  num- 
bered a,  4,  6,  6,  and  7,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
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ment  to  the  amendment  of  thm  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
foUowlng:  S41 .674.000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Waixsx  g.  Magkusok, 

RtTBSStl.  B.  LONO, 

BamsT  T.  HoLLiNoa, 

ROBZBT  p.  QaXFTZN. 

I€abk  O.  HATnsLo, 
Jrona^ers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Edwaxo  a.  Gabmatz, 

lsoitor  k.  sxtixivak. 

Alton  Lenkon, 

Thoicas  M.  Peixt. 

HAsmrcs  KxiTH, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  is  similar  to  all  respects  to  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  22,  with 
one  exception.  The  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  the  restoration  of  the  authori- 
zation of  one  administrative  ahrcraf  t,  and 
authorized  $3.25  million  for  that  purpose. 

I  move  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


FEDERAL  ELECmON  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
OF  1971 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BnrrsER) .  Under  the  previous  order  the 
CSxalr  lays  before  the  Senate  S.  382, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  223  (8.  382) .  a  blU  to  promote 
fair  practices  In  the  conduct  of  election  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  poUtloal  offloee,  and  t<a 

other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No. 
308.  as  amended. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  mtoutes  to  the  assistant  majority  lead- 
er on  the  bill. 

TINAMIMOnB-CONSXNT  AtaSXlCXirT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhrglnla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, after  consulttog  with  the  dlstto- 
gulshed  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregcm  (Mr. 
Packwood)  .  I  make  the  following  unani- 
mous-consent request:  That  the  eight 
ammdments  which  are  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  namely,  amendments  Nos.  371. 
376.  370.  374.  373.  353,  355.  and  372  be 
considered  to  that  order  and  that  on  each 
amendment  the  time  be  limited  to  10 
mtoutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill; 

Ordered  further  that  after  the  roUcall 
vote  which  will  occur  on  the  first  of  the 
eight  amendments,  namely  amendment 
No.  371,  the  time  on  each  rollcall  vote  be 
limited  to  10  mtoutes,  rather  than  the 
usual  20  mtoutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  the  Soiator  from  Massa- 
chusette  needs.  :.:..:.• 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  WIU  the  Senator  yidd 
7  mtoutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  7  mtoutee  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  about 
a  wetk.  ago  when  this  leglslaticm  came 
b^ore  the  Senate  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  382  called  the  universal  voter 
reglstratlfxi  amendment. 

Even  though  this  leglslaticm  ocmcems 
Itself  primarily  with  the  financing  of 
campaigns,  one  of  the  essential  elements 
to  dectlcHi  reform  Is  riitninnting  the 
many  barriers  that  have  been  placed  to 
the  way  of  qualified  Americans  to  par- 
ticipate to  the  doctoral  process.  One  of 
the  most  significant  barriers  is  the  oun- 
plez  of  reglstratkMi  laws  which  exist  to 
the  seva«l  States.  They  Impede  the  right 
to  vote  to  practically  every  community 
and  State.  There  has  been  significant 
progress  to  broadening  the  franchise  to 
other  respects  to  recent  years — such  as 
through  the  reapportionment  decisions 
at  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  vottog 
righte  acte  passed  by  CX>ngre8s.  Now,  reg- 
lstrati<m  remains  as  one  of  the  principal 
htodrances  against  participation  to  the 
democratic  process. 

Therefore,  I  submitted  an  amendment 
to  the  bin  to  provide  for  universal  regis- 
tration and  to  simplify  the  process  of  reg- 
istering to  vote  to  Federal  elections.  The 
amendment  would  establish  an  tode- 
pendent  agency  withto  the  Census  Bu- 
reau. By  using  a  simple  post  card  mailed 
to  the  Census  Bureau,  any  todlvldual 
would  be  able  to  register  to  vote  to  Fed- 
eral elections.  Using  Its  computers,  the 
Census  Bureau  would  compile  voter  reg- 
istration lists  and  provide  this  to  the 
States  and  local  prectocte. 

This  reform  could  be  a  significant  and 
useful  step  to  eliminating  the  barriov 
imposed  by  registration  against  the  right 
to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  Record  of  July 
26, 1971, 1  outlined  the  constitutional  au- 
thority for  this  amendment.  In  light  of 
the  recent  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  article  I.  section  4  of  the 
Constitution,  I  believe  that  CTongress  has 
ample  authority  to  act  by  stetute  to  this 
area. 

All  the  studies  that  have  bem  ad- 
dressed to  this  subject  have  tried  to  find 
ways  to  tocrease  participation  to  our 
elections.  All  the  studies  that  the  morass 
of  registration  laws  to  the  various  States 
serve  as  a  major  htodrance. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  this  proposal 
as  an  amoidment  to  the  pending  legis- 
lation. I  know  that  to  this  area,  the  Sma- 
tor  from  Bfinnesote  (Mr.  Huxpekkt) 
has  a  proposal  which  is  similar  to  ap- 
proach, but  which  utilises  the  mtemal 
Revenue  Service  as  a  means  for  providing 
additional  registration.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moktota)  has  also 
been  extremely  toterested  to  this  sub- 
ject, as  has  the  Senator  trom  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Ufoxm).  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  EAGLROir)  was  the  sponsor 
of  an  ammdment  to  this  area  to  the 
draft  bill,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate. 

So  there  are  a  number  of  diff  went  inro- 
posals  that  have  come  before  us.  Yet,  we 
have  not  had  action  cm  this  type  of  pro- 
gram. 
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I  have  taken  the  (H>P<»tunlty  to  talk 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOn),  and  he 
has  Indicated  a  strong  Interest  In  this 
proposal,  as  well  as  the  others  spcmsored 
by  my  ecdleagues.  He  has  Indicated  that 
In  September  he  would  hold  hearings  on 
these  measures. 

Therefore,  given  that  Indication  by 
the  Soiator  from  Wyoming  (Ifr.  Mc- 
On), and  having  consulted  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  I  do  not  Intend  to 
call  up  my  amendment  to  this  act.  But 
I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  Ull,  who  has  spent  such  an 
osormous  amount  of  time  on  the  entire 
process  of  electoral  reform,  would  give 
this  measure  his  Independent  study  and 
Judgment.  Hopefully,  when  the  matter 
comes  to  the  floor,  as  I  Yvape  it  will,  he 
will  be  able  to  siQ>port  such  a  meastue. 

liCr.  QRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  362. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  to  repeat  the  number 
of  that  amendment? 

Bir.  GRAVEL.  No.  362. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OPPICER.  The  clerk 
win  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  (No.  362)  as  follows: 

TTTIJE  V-^»BKSIDENT1AL  KLECTKMI 
OAJIIPAIOMS 
Sk:.  601.  The  PrasldAntlal  Bl«oUoii  OUn- 
palgn  Pond  Act  of  19M  to  amendM  to  read 
MfoUows: 

"nriiE  m— FiNANciNO  of  profes- 
sional KLECnONS  CAMPAIQNS 

"SROBTTRUC 

"Sbc.  301.  Thia  title  may  be  clited  m  the 
Trastdentlal  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
19M'. 

"UBTIMITIOMB 

"SBC.  302.  For  the  piupoaw  of  tlito  tUIe— 

"(1)  Tb*  term  'autliorlBed  oocnn^ttee' 
mean<,  wUh  leapect  to  the  eligible  candi- 
dates of  a  political  paiiy.  any  political  oom- 
mlttee  which  is  authcrlaed  In  writing  by  such 
oandldaitea  to  Inciir  ezpeneea  to  further  the 
eleotlOQ  of  such  candidates.  Such  authorlaa- 
tlon  tttaU  be  addreied  to  the  chairman  at 
nioh  political  ooounlttee,  and  a  copy  of  aoOh 
aaairrlTtton  ahall  be  fUed  by  such  candl> 
dates  with  the  commission.  Any  withdrawal 
of  any  authonaaUoa  atiaU  also  be  In  wilting 
and  shall  be  addressed  and  filed  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  autborlMitlon. 

"(2)  The  term  'candidate'  means,  with  re- 
mieot  to  any  presldemttal  election,  an  In- 
dividual who  (A)  has  been  nominated  for 
eleotlons  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  office  of  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  by  a  major  party,  or  (B) 
has  qualified  to  haye  his  name  on  the  elac- 
tloQ  ballot  (or  to  have  the  names  of  eleotora 
pledged  to  him  on  the  election  baUot)  m 
the  candidate  of  a  poUtloal  party  for  elec- 
tion to  either  such  office  In  ten  or  more 
States.  For  purposes  of  paiagn^xhs  (6)  and 
(7)  of  this  section  and  purposes  of  sections 
304(a)  (1)  and  (2).  the  term  'candidate' 
means,  wUh  respect  to  any  preceding  preal- 
dentlal  election,  an  Individual  who  recrtved 
popular  votes  for  the  oflloe  of  President  In 
such  electloii. 

"(3)  The  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission. 

"(4)  The  term  'eligible  candidates'  means 
the  candidates  of  a  political  party  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
who  have  met  aU  applicable  conditions  for 
eligibility  to  reoelve  payments  under  tht^  tltla 
set  forth  in  section  SOS. 


"(B)  ni«  term  fund'  means  the  Presiden- 
tial BeoUon  Campaign  Fund  esUbllshed  by 
section  800(a). 

"(6)  The  term  'major  party'  maaiM,  with 
with  respect  to  any  presidential  election,  a 
poUtical  party  whose  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President  In  the  preceding  presidential 
election  received,  as  the  candidate  of  such 
party,  2S  per  centum  or  more  of  the  total 
number  at  popular  votes  reoetved  by  all  can- 
didates for  such  offioe. 

"(7)  TTie  term  'minor  party'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  presidential  elecUon,  a  politi- 
cal party  whose  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  in  the  preceding  presidential  elec- 
tion received,  as  the  candidate  of  such  party, 
10  per  centum  or  more  but  lees  than  26  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  popular  votes 
received  by  all  candidates  for  such  office. 

"(8)  The  term  'political  conunlttee'  means 
any  committee,  association,  or  organization 
(whether  or  not  incorporated)  which  accepts 
contributions  or  makes  expenditures  for  the 
purpose  of  Infiuenoing,  or  attempting  to  in- 
fluence, the  nomination  or  election  of  one 
or  more  individuals  to  Federal,  SUte,  or  local 
elective  public  office. 

"(fl)  The  term  'presidential  election'  means 
the  election  of  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential electors. 

"(10)  The  term  'qualified  campaign  ex- 
pense' means  an  expense — 

"(A)  incurred  (1)  by  the  candidate  of  a 
political  party  for  the  office  of  President  to 
further  hto  election  to  such  office  or  to  fur- 
ther the  election  of  the  candidate  of  such 
political  party  for  the  office  of  Vice  President, 
or  both.  (11)  by  the  candidate  of  a  polltloal 
party  for  the  office  of  Vice  President  to  fur- 
ther his  election  to  such  office  or  to  further 
the  election  of  the  candidate  of  such  political 
party  for  the  office  of  President,  or  both,  or 
(ill)  by  an  authorized  committee  of  the  can- 
didates of  a  poUUcal  party  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President  to  ftirther 
the  election  of  either  or  both  of  such  can- 
didates to  such  offices, 

"(B)  neither  the  inciurrlng  nor  payment  of 
which  constitutes  a  violation  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  SUte  in  which 
such  expense  is  incurred  or  paid. 
An  expense  shaU  be  considered  as  incurred 
by  a  candidate  or  an  authorized  committee 
If  It  IB  Incurred  by  a  person  authorised  by 
such  candidate  or  such  committee,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  incur  such  expense  on  behalf 
of  such  candidate  or  such  committee.  If  an 
authorised  committee  of  the  eligible  candi- 
dates of  a  i>olltlcal  party  also  incurs  expenses 
to  further  the  election  of  one  or  more  other 
individuals  to  Federal,  SUte,  or  local  elective 
public  office,  expenses  Incurred  by  such  com- 
mittee which  are  not  specifically  to  further 
the  election  of  such  other  Individual  or  in- 
dividuals shall  be  considered  as  Incurred  to 
further  the  election  of  such  eligible  candi- 
dates In  such  proportion  as  the  Commission 
prescribes  by  rules  or  regulations. 

"(11)  The  term  'Secretury'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

"COMOmONB  FOB  BJOmUTT  VOB  PATMZlfTS 

"Sxc.  303.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive any  payments  under  section  306,  the 
candidates  of  a  political  party  In  a  pres- 
idential election  shall,  in  writing — 

"(1)  agree  to  obtain  and  furnish  to  the 
Ciommission  such  evidence  as  it  may  re- 
quest of  the  qualified  -»m^\^  expenses 
with  respect  to  which  payment  is  sought. 

"(2)  agree  to  keep  and  furnish  to  the 
Commission  such  records,  books,  and  other 
information  as  it  may  request, 

"(3)  agree  to  permit  an  audit  and  ex- 
amination by  the  Conunisslon  under  sec- 
tion 807  and  to  pay  any  amounU  required 
to  be  paid  under  such  section,  and 

"(4)  agree  to  furnish  to  the  Commission 
sUtements  of  qualified  campaign  axpeiues 
and  proposed  qualified  campaign  expenses 
required  under  section  806. 


"wHTTiiMaaair  or  blioibu  cAmnDAias  to 

PATlCXin* 

"Sic.  304.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title— 

"(1)  The  tilglble  candidates  of  a  major 
party  in  a  presidential  tiectlon  shaU  be 
entitled  to  payments  under  section  30fl  equal 
m  the  aggregate  to  10  cento  muItlpUed  l>y 
the  total  number  of  popular  votes  received 
by  aU  candidates  of  a  major  party  for  the 
office  of  President  In  the  preceding  preal- 
dential  election. 

"(2)  The  eligible  candidates  of  a  minor 
party  in  a  presidential  election  shaU  be  en- 
titled to  paymenU  imder  section  30fl  equal 
in  the  aggregate  to  20  cents  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  popular  votes  received  by 
the  candidate  for  President  of  such  party,  as 
such  candidate,  in  the  preceding  presidential 
election. 

"(3)  The  eligible  candidates  of  a  poUtlcal 
party  (other  than  a  major  or  minor  party) 
In  a  presidential  election  whose  candidaU 
for  President  in  such  election  receives,  as 
such  candldaU,  10  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  total  n\unber  of  popular  votes  cast  for 
the  office  of  President  in  such  Section  shall 
be  entitled  to  payments  under  section  300 
equal  In  the  aggregate  to  20  cento  multiplied 
by  the  niimber  of  popular  votes  received  by 
such  candidate,  as  such  candidate  in  such 
election. 

"(4)  In  addition  to  any  amounto  payable 
to  a  candidate  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  there 
shall  be  payaUe  an  additional  amount  to 
any  such  candidate  if,  in  the  election  in 
which  he  Is  a  candidate  receiving  money 
under  the  provisions  of  such  paragraph  (re- 
ferred to  hereafter  in  this  subsection  as  this 
election'),  there  are  cast  for  all  such  can- 
didates (in  the  case  of  a  candidate  to  whom 
paragraph  (1)  is  appUcable),  or  for  such 
candidate  (in  the  case  of  a  candidate  to 
whom  paragraph  (2)  U  applicable)  more 
votes  than  were  cast  in  the  preceding  elec- 
tion on  which  the  determination  of  the 
amount  so  payable  was  based.  Such  addi- 
tional amount  shall  be  10  cento  multiplied 
by  the  excess  of  the  number  of  votes  cast 
for  all  such  candidates  (In  the  case  of  a  can- 
didate to  whom  paragraph  (1)  is  appUcable). 
and  20  cento  multiplied  by  the  excess  of  the 
cumber  of  votes  cast  for  such  candidate  (in 
the  case  of  a  candidate  to  whom  paragraph 
(2)  u  applicable)  in  this  election  over  the 
number  of  votes  so  cast  in  the  preceding 
election  upon  which  the  determination  of 
the  amount  payaMe  was  based. 

"(b)  The  aggregate  paymento  to  which  the 
eligible  candidates  of  a  political  party  shall 
be  entitled  under  subsections  (a)  (2)  and 
(8)  with  respect  to  a  presidentUl  election 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  paymento  to  which  the  eligible 
candidates  of  a  major  party  are  entitled  un- 
der subsection  (a) (1). 

"(c)  The  eligible  candidates  of  a  poUtloal 
party  shall  be  entitled  to  paymento  under 
subsection  (a)  only — 

"(1)  to  defray  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  eligible  candidates 
or  their  authorised  ocxnmittees,  or 

"(2)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  to  defray  such  qualified  campaign 
expenses,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds  (other 
than  contributions  to  defray  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses  received  and  expended  by 
such  candidates  or  such  committees)  used 
to  defray  such  qualified  campaign  expenses. 
"cxanncsTioN  bt  comicibsion 

"Sac.  806.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence, books,  records,  and  information  fur- 
nished by  the  eligible  candidatCM  of  a  poUt- 
lcal party  and  prior  to  examination  and  audit 
under  section  807,  the  Commission .  shaU 
certify  from  time  to  time  to  the  Secretary 
for  payment  to  such  candidates  under  aeo- 
tion  300  the  paymento  to  which  such  can- 
didates are  entitled  under  seeUon  804. 
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"(b)  Oertlfloatlona  by  the  Oommlaslon  un- 
der subeeotlon  (a),  and  aU  detetmlnatknu 
made  by  him  in  making  such  certtfieatlona, 
ShaU.  except  as  provided  In  section  807.  be 
final  and  oonolualve.  and  shaU  not  be  subject 
to  review  In  any  court. 

"PATMZirrB  TO  BT.TOIBI.B  CAMUDATIS 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  There  is  hereby  estahllahad 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Stetes  a  special  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
'Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund'.  There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  approprUted  to 
the  fund,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  simis  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  make  paymento  under  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  from 
the  Commission  under  section  306  for  pay- 
ment to  the  eligible  candidates  of  a  poUtlcal 
party,  the  Secretary  sbaU  pay  to  such  c«ui- 
dldates  out  of  the  fund  the  amount  certified 
by  the  Commission. 

"(c)  If,  after  a  presidential  election  and 
after  all  eUgible  candidates  have  been  paid 
the  amounto  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
section  304,  there  are  moneys  remaining  in 
the  fund,  the  Secretary  shaU  transfer  the 
moneys  so  remaining  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury. 

"ECAMIKATIONB   AMD    ATTDITB;    RKPATMXNTS 

"SBC.  307.  (a)  After  each  presidential  elec- 
tion, the  OommlBslon  ahaU  conduct  a  thor- 
ough axamlnaMon  and  audit  at  the  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  of  the  eligible  can- 
didates of  each  poUUoal  party. 

"(b)  (1)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  portion  of  the  paymento  made  to  any 
candidate  of  a  poUtlcal  party  under  section 
300  was  In  excess  of  the  aggregate  paymento 
to  which  such  candidate  was  entitled  tmder 
section  304,  he  shaU  so  notify  such  candi- 
date, and  such  candidate  ahaU  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  such  portion. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  amoimt  of  any  payment  made  to  any 
candidate  of  a  poUtlcal  party  under  section 
306  was  used  for  any  purpoee  other  than — 

"(A)  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  which  such  payment 
was  made,  or 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  qualified 
campaign  expenses  which  were  received  and 
expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray  such 
quaUfled  campaign  expenses. 
It  shaU  notify  such  candidate  of  the  amoxmt 
ao  used,  and  such  candidate  shaU  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  such  amount. 

"(8)  No  payment  shaU  be  required  from 
any  candidate  of  a  poUtlcal  party  under  t.>»if 
subsection  to  the  extent  that  such  payment, 
when  added  to  other  paymento  required  from 
such  candidate  under  this  subsection,  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  paymento  received  by 
such  candidate  under  section  306. 

"(c)  No  notification  shaU  be  made  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
q>ect  to  a  presidenttal  election  mwe  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  such  election. 

"(d)  AU  paymento  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deposited 
by  him  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
fimd. 

"nfvoaiCATiow  oir  pboposb)  kxpxnbbb 

"Sxc.  308.  (a)  The  eligible  candidates  of  a 
political  party  In  a  presidential  election  shaU, 
from  time  to  time  as  the  Commission  may 
require,  furnish  to  the  Commission  a  detaUed 
BUtement,  in  such  form  as  it  may  prescribe, 
of — 

"(1)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  and  their  authorlaed  com- 
mittees prior  to  the  date  of  such  sUtement 
(whether  or  not  evidence  of  such  expenses 
has  been  fumlahed  for  purposes  of  seotton 
306),  and 

"(2)  the  qualified  campaign  expensea 
wbleh  thay  and  their  authorlaed  oommlttMS 


propose  to  Incxir  on  or  after  the  date  of  such 
sUtoment. 

The  OommlBSlon  shaU  require  a  BUtement 
under  thto  Bubaeetlon  from  the  eUgUda  can- 
didates of  each  poUtloal  party  at  least  once 
each  week  during  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  weeks  preceding  the  day  at  the  presi- 
dential election  and  at  least  twice  during 
the  wetic  preceding  such  day. 

"(b)  The  OommlBSlon  shaU,  as  soon  as 
poaslble  after  It  receives  each  sUtement  tm- 
der subsection  (a),  prepare  a  summary  of 
such  SUtement  and  publish  such  summary, 
together  with  any  other  daU  or  information 
vbXch.  it  deems  advisable,  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"BXFOKTB   TO  OOnOBBBB;    BBOUlATTOirB 

"Sic.  809.  (a)  The  Conmiisslon  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  each  presidential 
election,  but  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
December  of  the  year  in  which  such  Sleotlon 
was  htf d,  submit  a  fuU  report  to  the  Congreas 
setting  forth — 

"(1)  the  amounto  certified  by  it  under 
section  306  for  payment  to  the  eligible  can- 
didates of  each  poUtloal  party: 

"(2)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
(shown  in  such  detaU  as  the  Commission 
determines  necessary)  incurred  by  such  can- 
didates and  their  authorized  committaea;  and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  paymento,  if  any,  re- 
quired from  such  candidates  under  section 
307,  and  the  reasons  for  each  payment 
required. 

Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 
"(b)  The  ConmiUssion  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations,  to  conduct 
such  examinations  and  audito  (in  addition  to 
the  examinations  and  audito  required  by 
section  307(a)),  to  conduct  such  Investlga- 
tions,  and  to  require  the  keeping  and  sub- 
mission of  such  books,  records,  and  Informa- 
tion, as  it  deems  necesaary  to  carry  out  the 
funcUons  and  duties  imposed  on  it  by  this 
title. 

"CKIMZIfAI,   PBNALTIXB 

"Skj.  310.  (a)(1)  It  ShaU  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  who  receives  any  payment  under 
section  306,  or  to  whom  any  portion  of  any 
payment  received  under  such  section  is  trans- 
ferred, knowingly  and  wUlfuUy  to  use.  or 
authorize  the  use  of.  such  payment  or  such 
portion  for  any  purpose  other  than — 

"(A)  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  which  such  payment 
was  made,  or 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  qualified 
campaign  expenses  which  were  received  and 
expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray  such 
qualified  campaign  expenses. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  ShaU  be  fined  not  more  than  910,000,  or 
imialsoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both 
"(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son knowingly  and  wlUf  uUy — 

"(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  information 
to  the  Commission  under  thto  titie,  or  to  in- 
clude in  any  evidence,  books,  or  information 
so  furnished  any  misrepresenUtion  of  a  ma- 
terial fact,  or  to  falsify  or  conceal  any  evi- 
dence, books,  or  information  relevant  to  a 
certification  by  the  Commission  or  an  exam- 
ination and  audit  by  it  under  thto  title;  or 
"(B)  to  faU  to  furnish  to  the  Commission 
any  records,  books,  or  Information  requested 
by  It  for  purposes  of  thto  titie. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  vlotates  paragraph 
(1)  BhaU  be  fined  not  more  than  S10,(XX),  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  fiva  years,  or  both. 
"(c)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
aoo  knowingly  and  wUlf  ully  to  give  or  accept 
any  rebate  or  any  iUegal  payment  In  connec- 
tion with  any  qualified  campaign  expense. 
"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  ShaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
ImprlBoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 


"(S)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided 
by  paragraph  (2),  any  person  who  accepto 
any  rebate  or  Ulegal  payment  In  connection 
with  any  qualified  «*w»p«<g«  expense  shaU 
pay  to  the  Secretary,  for  dqiKMlt  In  the  gen- 
eral fund  ot  the  Trnsury,  an  amount  equal 
to  126  per  centum  of  the  rebate  or  payment 
received. 

"(d)  (1)  It  ahaU  be  unlawful  for  any  poU- 
tloal committee  which  to  not  an  authorlaed 
committee  with  resiiect  to  an  eligible  candi- 
date of  a  poUtical  party  in  a  presidential 
election  knowingly  tmd  wUlfiUly  to  incur  ex- 
penditures to  further  the  election  of  such 
candidate  which  would  constitute  qualified 
campaign  expenses  if  incurred  by  an  author- 
iBBd  committee  of  such  candidate,  or  to 
make  contributions  to  such  candidate  or  any 
of  hto  authcniaed  committees  to  be  used, 
dlrectiy  or  Indlrectiy,  to  defray  qualified 
campaign  expenses,  in  an  aggregate  amount 
exceeding  $100.  unless  such  committee  makes 
public.  In  a  manner  appropriate  to  Ito  cam- 
paign aatlvlties  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Oommtosion,  that  it  has  not  been  au- 
thorised by  such  candidate,  and  that  such 
candidate  cannot  be  held  to  assume  any  re- 
sponsibiUty  whatever  for  the  activities  of  the 
committee. 

"(2)  Any  poUtical  cranmlttee  which  vlo- 
Utes  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  $6,000,  and  any  officer  at  memb«r  of 
such  committee  who  knowingly  and  wlllfuUy 
consento  to  such  vlcdation  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $6,(X>0,  ch*  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 


"MrrMKnum  dats 
"Sxc.  311.  Thto  titie  shaU  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1072,  except  that  section  309(b), 
and  so  much  ai  any  other  section  as  au- 
thorises or  dlrecto  the  Conunlasion  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations,  shaU  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act." 
elucination  or  designation  or  incomx  tax 

PATMKNTS    TO    PBBSIDKNTIAI,    KI.BCTION    CAM- 
PAIGN FITND 

Sbc.  602.  (a)  SulMdiapter  A  of  chapter  61 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  CXxle  of  1064  to 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  part  Vm  (relating  to 
designation  of  income  tax  paymento  to  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
such  part  vm  in  the  Uble  of  parte  of  such 
subchapter. 

(b)  The  amendmento  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ShaU  apply  with  respect  to  Income  tax 
UabUity  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1900. 

COMPLIANCB    VnTH    CXTIDKLINK    KXQTnxXMKNT 

Sbc.  603.  The  amendment  of  the  Presi- 
dential Election  CamptOgn  Fund  Act  of  1900 
made  by  section  101  of  thto  Act  to  intended 
to  comply  with  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  restore  the  Investment  credit  and 
the  aUowance  of  accelerated  depreciation  in 
the  case  of  cmtaln  real  property,"  approved 
June  13,  1907  (PubUc  Law  90-20),  and  to 
provide  guideUnes  governing  the  distribution 
of  funds  which  become  available  under  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act 
0(1900. 

ini<E  VX— CONGRESSIONAL  ELECTION 

CAMPAIQNS 
Sbc.  001.  Thto  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Congressional     Election    Campaign     Fund 
Act  of  1971". 

DBPIMITIUNB 

Sbc.  602.  For  purposes  of  thto  title — 
(1)  The  term  "authorised  oommittee" 
means,  with  re^Mct  to  the  eligible  candi- 
dates of  a  poUtical  party,  any  poUtical  com- 
mittee which  to  autharixed  in  writing  by 
such  candidates  to  incur  expenses  to  further 
the  election  of  such  candidates.  Such  au- 
thorization ShaU  be  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  such  poUtical  committee,  and  a  copy 
of  such  authorisation  shaU  be  filed  by  such 
candidates  with  tba  Commission.  Any  with- 
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<to»w»l  at  any  autbarlsktkm  sb*U  also  be  In 
writing  and  ■ball  be  addreHed  and  filed  in 
the  same  manner  ae  the  authorisation. 

(3)  Tbe  term  "candidate"  meana,  with  re- 
apect  to  any  oongraealonal  electloo,  an  In- 
dlridnal  who  (A)  haa  been  nominated  for 
dectlc»i  to  an  offloe  of  Senator  or  Repreeen- 
tative  in.  or  Delegate  or  Realdent  Oom- 
mlaaloner  to,  the  Oangreaa  al  the  United 
Stetea  by  a  major  party,  or  (B)  has  qualified 
under  the  laws  of  a  State  to  have  hla  name 
on  the  election  ballot  as  the  candidate  of  a 
poUtlcal  party  for  election  to  gwA  ofllce. 
For  puipoaes  of  paragiapha  (6)  and  (7)  ot 
thla  section  and  puipoeea  of  sections  604(a) 
(1)  and  (3),  the  term  "candidate"  means, 
with  respect  to  any  preceding  cangreeslonal 
election,  an  Individual  who  received  votes 
for  the  offloe  of  Senator  or  Representative  in, 
or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  In  such  elec- 
tion. 

(3)  The  term  "Commlnlon''  means  the 
Fedw&l  Elections  Oommlsslon. 

(4)  The  term  "eligible  candidate"  means 
the  candidate  of  a  political  party  for  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  In.  or  Delegate  car 
Resident  Commissioner  to.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  who  has  met  all  the  ap- 
plicable conditions  for  eligibility  to  receive 
payments  under  this  subtitle  set  forth  In 
section  838. 

(6)  The  term  "fund"  means  the  Congres- 
sional Klectlon  Campaign  Fund  established 
by  section  606(a). 

(6)  The  term  "major  party"  means,  with 
req>ect  to  any  congressional  election,  a  polit- 
ical party  whose  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Senator  or  Rqiresentative  in.  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  the  preceding  congres- 
sional election  received,  as  the  candidate  of 
such  party.  36  per  centum  or  more  ot  the 
total  number  of  votes  received  by  all  &  ndi- 
dates  for  such  offloe. 

(7)  The  term  "minor  party"  means,  with 
re^>ect  to  any  congressional  election,  a  politi- 
cal party  whose  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Senator  or  Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to,  t*"*  Congress  of 
the  United  States  In  the  preceding  congres- 
sional election  received,  as  the  candidate  of 
such  party,  10  per  centum  tr  more  but  less 
than  35  per  centtun  of  the  Urtal  number  of 
votes  received  by  all  candidates  for  such 
ofllce. 

(8)  The  term  "political  committee"  means 
any  committee,  association,  or  organization 
(whether  or  not  incorporated)  irtilch  accepts 
contributions  or  makes  expenditures  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing,  or  attempting  to  in- 
fluence, the  nomination  or  election  of  one  or 
more  individuals  to  Federal.  State,  or  local 
elective  public  offloe. 

(9)  The  term  "congressional  election" 
means  an  election  for  the  offloe  of  Senator 
or  Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

(10)  The  term  "qualified  campaign  ex- 
pense" means  an  expense 

(A)  Incurred  (1)  by  the  candidate  of  a 
political  party  for  the  office  of  Senator  or 
Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  further  his  election  to  such  ofllce, 
or  (U)  by  an  authorized  committee  of  the 
candidate  of  a  political  party  for  the  ofllce  of 
Senator  or  Repreaentative  in,  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  further  the  election  of 
such  candidate  to  such  ofllos. 

(B)  nettber  the  incurring  nor  payment  of 
which  oonstMutes  a  violation  of  any  law  of 
the'  United  States  or  of  the  State  in  which 
such  expense  is  incurred  or  paid. 

An  expense  shaU  be  considered  as  ineorred  by 
a  candidate  or  an  authorised  oommlttae  if  it 
Is  incurred  by  a  person  authorised  by  such 
candidate  or  such  oommlttee.  as  the  ease 
may  be.  to  Incur  sodi  sspenee  on  bsliatf  ot 


such  candidate  or  such  oommlttee.  If  an  au- 
thorised oommlttee  of  the  eligible  candi- 
dates of  a  poUtloal  party  alao  incurs  sinenses 
to  turttisr  tba  elMtton  of  OM  crmon  otiiar 
IndlvldaaU  to  Federal,  State,  or  local  dec 
ttve  pubUe  olBoe.  expanses  Incurred  by  such 
committee  which  are  not  speeHlcally  to  fur- 
ther the  election  of  such  other  Individual  or 
individuals  shall  be  eonsldered  as  Ineurrad 
to  furtbw  the  election  of  such  eligible  candi- 
dates in  such  proportion  as  the  Oommlaslon 
preecrlbes  by  rules  or  regulations. 

(11)  The  term  "Secr^ary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 
cowniTiows  roa  KLiamurr  roa  patmsmts 

Sac.  603.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  reoetve 
any  payments  under  section  606.  the  candi- 
dates of  a  poUtloal  party  In  a  oongresaional 
election  shall.  In  writing — 

(1)  agrse  to  obtain  and  furnish  to  the 
Commission  such  evidence  as  he  may  request 
of  the  qualified  campaign  eq>enses  with 
respect  to  which  payment  Is  sought, 

(3)  agree  to  keep  and  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission such  rec(»ds,  books,  and  other  in- 
formation as  it  may  request. 

(3)  agree  to  permit  an  audit  and  exami- 
nation by  the  Commlaslon  undm  section  607 
and  to  pay  any  amounts  required  to  be  paid 
under  such  section,  and 

(4)  agree  to  furnish  to  the  Commission 
statements  oT  qualified  campaign  expenses 
and  proposed  qiiallfled  campaign  expenses 
required  under  section  608. 


BMTITLnCXMT   OP   BI.TOTBI.X   CAlfSn>AT 

PATMzirrs 


TO 


Ssc.  604.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  tlUe— 

(1)  An  eligible  candidate  of  a  major  party 
in  a  congressional  election  Shall  be  entitled 
to  payments  tinder  section  606  equal  In  the 
aggregate  to  10  cents  mviltlplied  by  the  total 
number  of  votes  received  by  all  candidates  of 
a  major  party  for  the  office  which  such  candi- 
date seeks  in  the  next  preceding  election  for 
such  ofllce. 

(3)  An  eligible  candidate  of  a  minor  party 
in  a  oongreaslonal  election  shall  be  entitled 
to  payments  under  section  606  equal  in  the 
aggregate  to  30  cents  mxiltlplled  by  the  num- 
ber at  votee  received  by  the  candidate  of  such 
party  for  the  same  office  in  the  next  preced- 
ing congressional  election. 

(3)  An  eligible  candidate  of  a  poutioal 
party  (other  than  a  major  or  minor  party) 
in  a  congressional  election  who  receives,  as 
such  candidate.  10  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  tor  the  office 
sought  by  such  candidate  in  such  election 
shall  be  entitled  to  payments  imder  section 
606  eqtial  In  the  aggregate  to  30  cents  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  votes  rscelved  by  such 
candidate  In  such  election. 

(4)  In  addition  to  any  amounta  payaUe  to 
a  candidate  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection,  there 
shall  be  payable  an  additional  amount  to 
any  such  candidate  if.  In  the  election  In 
which  he  Is  a  candidate  receiving  money 
under  the  provisions  of  such  paragraph  (re- 
ferred to  hereafter  In  this  section  as  "this 
election"),  there  are  cast  for  all  such  candi- 
dates (In  the  case  of  a  candidate  to  whom 
paragraph  (1)  u  applicable),  or  for  such 
candidate  (In  the  case  of  a  candidate  to 
whom  paragraph  (3)  is  apidlcaUe),  more 
votes  than  were  cast  in  the  preceding  elec- 
tion on  which  the  determination  01  the 
amount  so  payaUe  was  based.  Such  addi- 
tional amount  Shall  be  10  cents  multiplied 
by  the  exceas  ot  the  number  of  votes  cast 
for  all  such  candidates  (In  the  case  of  a 
candidate  to  whom  paragraph  (1)  Is  i^pll- 
cabte) ,  and  30  canta  multiplied  by  Hbm  aoaoesa 
of  a  number  of  votes  east  for  such  candidate 
(In  the  esse  ot  a  candidate  to  whom  para- 
graph (3)  la  applicable)  In  this  Section 
over  the  number  of  votes  so  oast  in  the 
preceding  election  upon  whMb  the  determi- 
natton  of  tha  aaount  payaMe  was  based. 


(b)  The  aggregats  payments  to  which  the 
dlglble  candidst^s  of  a  poUUcal  party  shaU 
ba  entitled  under  subsections  (a)  (3)  and 
(S)  with  respect  to  a  eongrasslnnal  election 
shaD  not  sinsert  an  amount  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate payments  to  which  the  eligible  can- 
didates of  a  major  party  are  entitled  uxider 
subsection  (a)(1). 

(e)  The  eligible  candidates  Of  a  poUtloal 
party  shall  be  entitled  to  payments  undsr 
subsection  (a)  only— 

(1)  to  defray  qualified  campaign  eeq;>enaas 
incurred  by  such  eligible  candidates  or  their 
authorised  committees,  or 

(3)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  ot  which 
were  used  to  defray  such  qualified  campaign 
expensss,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  qualified 
campaign  expensee  received  and  expeinded  by 
such  fta"didftt—  or  such  conunittees)  used 
to  defray  such  qtiallfled  campaign  expenses. 

CZBTIPICATION  BT  COMMISSIOM 

Sk.  606.  (a)  On  tha  basis  at  ttm  erldaiMS. 
books,  records,  and  Information  fumlahed  by 
the  eligible  candidates  of  a  political  party 
and  prior  to  examination  and  audit  under 
section  607,  the  Commlsslwx  shall  certify 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Secretary  for  pay- 
ment to  such  candidates  under  section  606. 
the  payments  to  which  such  candidates  are 
entitled  under  section  604. 

(b)  Certifications  by  the  Commlaslon  un- 
der subsection  (a),  and  all  determinations 
made  by  it  in  making  such  certifications, 
shall,  except  as  provided  in  section  607,  be 
final  and  conclusive,  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review  in  any  court. 

PATKXMT  TO  XI.n;Tin,B  CaifDmATXS 

Sac.  606.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  special  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
"Congreesional  Election  Campaign  Fund". 
Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  fund,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  approplrated.  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  paymente  under  subsection 
(b). 

(3)  If,  after  a  congressional  election  and 
aftw  all  eligible  candidates  have  l>een  paid 
the  amounts  to  which  they  are  entitled  un- 
dw  section  304,  there  are  moneys  remain- 
ing in  the  fund,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer 
the  moneys  so  remaining  to  the  general  fund 
of  the 'Dreasury. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  oertifioatlon  from 
the  Commission  under  section  608  for  pay- 
ment to  the  eligible  eaiulldates  of  a  poIlUnl 
party,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  candl- 
datee  out  of  the  fund  the  amount  certified 
by  the  Commission. 

BXAIUMATIONS  AXO  AUDtrS;  BXPATMSMTS 

Sac.  607.  (a)  After  each  congressional  elec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  conduct  a  thor- 
ough examination  and  audit  of  the  qualified 
campaign  expenses  of  the  eligible  candidates 
of  each  political  party. 

(b)  (1)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to  any 
eligible  candidate  of  a  pc^tioal  party  undsr 
section  606  was  In  sxosss  of  the  aggregate 
paymente  to  which  such  candidate  was  en- 
titled under  section  804.  It  shall  so  notify 
such  candidate,  and  such  candidate  shall  pay 
to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  such 
portion. 

(3)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  any 
amount  of  any  payment  made  to  any  ellglbla 
candidates  of  a  political  party  under  section 
606  was  iised  for  any  purpose  other  than — 

(A)  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses with  re^;>ect  to  which  midx  payment 
was  made,  or 

(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  ussd,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds  (oth- 
er than  contributions  to  defray  quallflsd 
campaign  sspanses  which  were  rscslTsd  and 
expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray  soob 
quaafled  campaign  expensss. 

It  ataall  notify  guoh  oan«l1»1a»a  ot  tiM  amoua* 
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so  used,  and  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  such  amount. 
(8)  No  payment  shall  be  required  from 
any  eligible  candidate  of  a  political  party  un- 
der this  subsection  to  the  extent  that  such 
payment,  when  added  to  other  paymente  re- 
quired from  such  candidate  under  thtt  sub- 
section, exceeds  the  amount  of  paymente 
received  by  such  candidate  under  section 
606. 

(c)  No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
spect to  a  congressional  election  more  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  such  election. 

(d)  All  paymente  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deposited 
by  him  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
fund. 

ZNTOailATIOir   ON   PBOPOSXD  KXPKN8XS 

Sac.  606.  (a)  The  eligible  candldatee  of  a 
poUUcal  party  in  a  congressional  election 
shall,  from  time  to  time  as  the  Commission 
may  require,  furnish  to  It  a  detailed  stete- 
ment,  in  such  form  as  he  may  preecribe.  of — 

(1)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  and  their  authorized  com- 
mittees prior  to  the  date  of  such  statement 
(whether  or  not  evidence  of  such  expensee 
has  been  furnished  for  purpoees  of  section 
606),  and 

(3)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses  which 
they  and  their  authorized  committees  pro- 
poee  to  incur  on  or  after  the  date  of  such 
stetement. 

The  Commission  shall  require  a  stetement 
under  this  subsection  from  the  eligible  can- 
didates of  each  political  party  at  least  once 
each  week  during  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  weeks  preceding  the  day  of  the  con- 
gressional election  and  at  least  twice  dvirlng 
the  week  preceding  such  day. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  it  receives  each  stetement  under 
subsection  (a),  (1)  prepare  a  summary 
of  such  stetement  and  (3)  publish  such  sum- 
mary, together  with  any  other  date  or 
information  which  it  deems  advisable,  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

aXPOBTS  TO  CONOIXSS;    MMOUUiTlOm 

Sac.  aOO.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  each  congressional 
election,  submit  a  full  report  to  the  Con- 
gress setting  forth — 

(1)  the  amounte  certified  by  it  under  sec- 
tion 605  for  payment  to  the  eligible  candi- 
dates of  each  political  party; 

(3)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
(shown  in  such  detail  as  the  Commission 
determines  neoeesary)  incurred  by  such  can- 
didates and  their  authorized  committees; 
and 

(8)  the  amount  of  paymente,  if  any.  re- 
quired from  such  candidates  under  section 
207,  and  the  reasons  for  each  payment 
required. 

Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion ^lall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

(b)  Itie  Oommlaslon  Is  authorised  to  pre- 
scribe such  rulee  and  regulations,  to  conduct 
such  examinations  and  audlte  (in  addition 
to  the  examinations  ami  audlte  required 
by  section  207(a)),  to  conduct  such  Invea- 
tlgations.  and  to  require  the  keeping  and 
submission  of  such  books,  records,  and  In- 
fOTmation.  ae  It  deems  neoeesary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  and  duties  Impoaed  on 
it  by  this  Utle. 

CUICQIAL  PSlf ALTUB 

Bk.  310.  (a)(1)  It  ShaU  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  who  receivee  any  payment  under 
section  306,  or  to  whom  any  portion  ot  any 
payment  received  under  such  section  Is  trans- 
ferred, knowingly  and  willfully  to  use.  or  au- 
thorize the  use  of.  such  payment  or  such 
portion  for  any  puipcae  ottiar  than — 

(A)  to  defray  the  qualtltod  campaign  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  which  such  payment 
was  made,  or 

(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  nf  which 


ware  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  thSkU  contributions  to  defray  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  which  were  received 
and  expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray 
qualified  campaign  exi>enaee. 

(3)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  and  willfully — 

(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  information  to 
the  Commission  under  this  title,  or  to  in- 
clude In  any  evidence,  books,  or  information 
BO  furnished  any  misrepresentation  of  a  ma- 
terial fact,  or  to  falsify  or  conceal  any  evi- 
dence, books,  or  information  rdevant  to  a 
certification  by  the  Commission  or  an  ex- 
amination ami  audit  by  it  under  this  title; 
or 

(B)  to  fail  to  furnish  to  the  Commission 
any  records,  books,  or  Information  requested 
by  it  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

(3)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  (1)  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  and  wUlftUly  to  give  or  accept 
any  rebate  or  any  illegal  payment  in  connec- 
tion with  any  qualified  campaign  expense. 

(3)  Any  person  who  vicdatee  paragn^h 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided  by 
paragraph  (2),  any  person  who  accepte  any 
rebate  or  Illegal  payment  in  connection  with 
any  qualified  campaign  expense  shall  pay  to 
the  Secretary,  for  deposit  In  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  an  amount  equal  to 
135  per  centum  of  the  rebate  or  payment 
received. 

(d)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  po- 
litical committee  which  is  not  an  authorized 
committee  with  respect  to  an  eligible  can- 
didate of  a  p<ditical  party  in  a  congressional 
election  knowingly  and  wlUfully  to  incur  ex- 
penditures to  further  the  election  of  such 
candidate  which  would  constitute  qualified 
campaign  expenses  if  incurred  by  an  authcar- 
Ized  oommlttee  of  such  candidate,  or  to  make 
contributions  to  such  candidate  or  any  of 
his  authorized  commltteee  to  be  used,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  defray  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses.  In  an  aggregate  amount 
exceeding  $100  imleas  such  oommlttee  makes 
public.  In  a  manner  appropriate  to  Ite  cam- 
paign activities  \inder  regulations  preecribed 
by  the  Commission,  that  it  has  not  been 
authorized  by  such  candidate,  and  that  such 
candidate  cannot  be  held  to  assume  any 
responsibility  whatever  for  the  activities  of 
the  oommlttee. 

(3)  Any  poUtloal  oommlttee  which  vio- 
latea  paragraph  ( 1 )  ahaU  be  fined  not  m(x« 
than  $8,000,  and  any  ofllcer  or  member  of 
such  oommlttee  «^o  knowln^y  and  wlU- 
fully consente  to  such  violation  sbaU  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  jnix9  than  one  year,  or  both. 

AFPUCATION  OP  BTATK  LAWS  UMITIira 
CAICPAION    ZXPKNDITTntXS 

Bso.  611.  The  incurring  of  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses  by  an  eligible  candidate  and 
his  authorised  committee  In  a  congressional 
election  In  a  State  In  an  aggregate  amount 
not  exceeding  the  aggregate  paymente  to 
which  an  eligible  candidate  of  a  major  party 
In  such  election  Is  entitled  under  section 
604(a)(1)  ShaU  not  constitute  a  vitdatlon 
of  any  Btete  law  which  prescribes  a  limit 
on  the  amount  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate 
for  an  ofllce  of  Senator  or  Repreeentetlve  In, 
or  Dtf  agate  or  Realdent  Commissioner  to.  the 
Oongwas  of  the  Unltd  States  In  snsh  tieetlon. 


Ssa  613.  nUs  title  shaU  take  efTeot  on 
January  1.  197S,  except  that  section  60$(b) . 


and  so  much  of  any  otbw  sectlMi  as  uuthor- 
izes  or  dlrecte  the  Commission  to  preecrlba 
rules  and  regulations.  shaU  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  necessary.  I  do 
not  think  the  consideration  of  this 
amendment  will  take  too  much  time. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  what  is  the 
controlled  time  on  amendments  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Under  the  unanimous- 
C(xisent  agreement,  it  is  IS  minutes  to  the 
side. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  doubt  that  it  will  take 
all  that  time  for  my  presentation. 

The  problem  that  this  bill  addresses 
itself  to  is  the  difflctilty  a  candidate  has 
trying  to  raise  money.  "ITiere  has  been 
some  attempt  to  meet  this  problem  by 
providing  for  tax  deductions  and  tax 
credits. 

From  my  experioice  in  rampnignff  god 
I  am  sure  many  others  will  give  testi- 
mony to  it.  the  very  simple  fact  is  that 
the  way  to  raise  money  is  not,  by  and 
large,  from  the  general  public.  I  have 
involved  myself  more  than  once  in  a 
campaign  where  we  would  advertlae  for 
people  to  send  in  dollar  contributians. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  had  "Dollars 
for  Democrats."  I  am  sure  the  Republican 
Party  has  had  the  same,  the  purpose  be- 
ing to  raise  mc«iey  from  a  broad  spectrum 
of  people.  My  experience  has  been  that 
one  spends  more  money  than  he  gets 
back  in  these  efforts. 

Tht  benefit  of  a  broad  financial  base 
for  a  candidate  or  a  person  holding  ofllce 
is  obvious,  because  he  would  have  greater 
concern  with  the  public  good.  How  can 
we  arrive  at  that  objective?  It  is  hoped 
that  tax  deductions  and  tax  credits  would 
result  in  that  goal,  but  I  doubt  that  that 
is  the  case.  I  doubt  that  it  win  result  in 
greater  contrlbaticHis  from  the  general 
public  into  the  campaigns.  So  we  will 
find  that,  basically,  the  money  ctunes 
f mn  the  fat  cats,  those  willing  to  put  up 
large  sums.  Those  are  the  reaUttes  of  the 
situation. 

How  can  we  try  to  circumvent  that 
problem  of  human  nature?  lliere  is  only 
one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  way  is  the  one 
my  amendment  proposes.  In  my  view. 
Federal  subsidies  are  the  most  direct  way 
of  solving  the  financial  problems  involved 
in  all  Federal  elections. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  would 
create,  by  direct  appropriations,  sub- 
sidles  for  both  presidential  and  con- 
gressional  election  riampaigw^  Candi- 
dates of  major  parttes  would  be  paid 
from  the  funds  lO-oents  times  the  imm- 
ber  of  votes  received  by  aU  mAjor  party 
candidates  for  the  ofBce  in  question  dur- 
ing the  preoedtng  election.  IDnor  party 
candidates  would  reoetve  payments  at  the 
rate  of  30  cents  multiplied  by  the  numbnr 
of  votes  for  the  candidate  of  their  party 
for  ttie  ofllce  in  question  during  the  pre- 
ceding election. 

This  amount  would  then  be  Increased 
at  the  10  oentB  or  30  cents  per  vote  rate 
tor  any  additional  votes  received  In  tiM 
eorrent  deetion.  New  parties  would  be 
paid  to  oente  per  vote  entire^  on  titelr 
showing  tn  the  current  tieetion. 
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Baaed  on  the  vote  in  1968, 1  calculate 
that,  were  the  legtslaticxQ  I  am  prc^xsing 
enacted,  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  candi- 
dates in  1972  would  each  be  paid  from 
the  fund  approximately  $6.3  million. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  this  will  not  pay 
tor  the  costs  of  presidential  campaigns, 
but  it  does  build  a  floor  upon  which  a 
perscm  can  develop  responsibility  to  the 
general  public,  to  the  broad  constituency 
of  the  Nation,  rather  than  to  persons 
who  donate  to  his  own  campaign. 

Similarly,  the  American  Independent 
Party — which  was  the  pcuty  of  Oeorge 
WallSMX  in  1968,  and  which  is  a  minor 
party — based  on  the  showing  of  Its  1968 
presideittial  candidate,  would  receive  in 
1972  $1.9  million. 

No  payments  from  the  presidential 
electicm  campaign  fund  would  be  made 
In  1972  to  such  groups  as  the  SodaUst 
Labor  Party,  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party,  the  Communist  Party,  or  the  Pro- 
hlUtlcm  Party. 

Finally,  based  on  the  1968  returns, 
senatorial  candidates  of  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Parties  in  34  States— 
this  would  be  all  the  Democratic  Sen- 
ators who  ran  for  office  in  1968 — would 
have  had  appropriated  from  the  Tlvas- 
ury  $10  million. 

The  rough  flgin-e — and  this  Is  merely 
a  very  rough  Ggaie — for  all  the  candi- 
dates running  for  Federal  c^ce  in  that 
year  would  amount  to  an  appropriation 
of  about  $60  millloa.  This,  of  course,  is 
a  very  small  sum  compared  with  the 
amounts  spent  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
cisions made  by  pe<^le  who  are  dected 
to  public  <^ce. 

This  approach  to  campaign  fln»in"<ng 
will  bring  an  end  to  the  present  method 
of  financing  through  either  personal 
fortunes  or  from  massive  contributions 
from  one  or  another  special  Interest 
group. 

Although  these  public  subsidies  would 
not  eliminate  spending  differences 
among  candidates,  they  would  make  the 
differences  less  critical  by  providing 
floors  sufficient  to  make  every  election  a 
real  contest. 

Campaigns  should  be  financed  in  a  way 
that  will  build  support  for  our  political 
Institutions  and  respect  for  the  political 
process.  This  obviously  Is  not  the  case  at 
present. 

One  of  the  most  serious  consequences 
of  the  present  pattern  of  campaign  f  imd- 
ing  is  the  loss  to  the  American  public  of 
many  talented  men  and  women  who  are 
repelled  from  seeking  public  office  since 
they  are  unprepcu^  to  go  through  the 
demeaning  exercise  of  raising  campaign 
funds  as  a  preliminary  to  entering  public 
offices. 

The  ideal  campaign  finance  system  is 
one  based  on  relatively  small  volimtary 
contributions  from  large  numbers  of  citi- 
zens. The  most  effective  way  to  achieve 
this  Is  to  have  every  taxpaylng  citizen 
contribute  a  few  ceots  a  year — it  would 
require  less  than  50  cents  per  person-^ 
toward  financing  electioiu. 

Honest  and  informative  election  cam< 
paigns  are  the  linchpin  of  American 
representative  government  There  are 
few  things  which  Congress  could  do  that 
would  more  effectively  strengthen  our 


p<dltical  processes  and  btilld  respect  for 
OUT  political  Institutions  than  to  enact 
this  amendment  to  provide  public  financ- 
ing of  all  Federal  election  campaigns. 

For  those  who  might  think  that  this  Is 
something  new,  I  might  add  that  this 
was  a  suggestion  seriously  proposed  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1907.  It  was  also 
the  product  of  an  election  commission 
that  came  forward  with  this  recommen- 
dation in  1938.  And,  of  course,  Coagnas 
in  1966  passed  a  bill  to  provide  a  similar 
method  of  financing  directly  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  with  the  checkoff 
method,  which,  however,  was  never  im- 
plonented. 

I  would  hope  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill  might  consider  accepting  Uils 
amendment.  I  think  it  goes  to  a  much 
broader  question  that  would  obviously 
have  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Senate  It- 
self. At  this  Ume,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not say,  in  full  honesty,  that  there  Is  not 
some  merit  for  consideration  in  this  leg- 
islation, and  certainly  at  some  time  or 
other  Congress  will  have  to  study  this 
problem  in  depth.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  it  today,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
trom  Alaska  will  concede  that. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  been  talked 
about  by  various  Menbers  of  Congress, 
particularly  Senators.  It  is  a  matter  that 
will  be  studied  as  I  imderstand  it,  in 
depth;  and  I  hope  the  Senator  wUl  with- 
draw his  amendment,  rather  than  com- 
pel me  to  move  to  lay  it  on  the  table, 
and  thereby  tarnish  whatever  Influence 
or  effect  it  might  have.  I  do  not  want  to 
do  anything  to  hurt  the  integrity  of  the 
Senator's  amendment,  and  I  hope  he  will 
withdraw  it. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  willing  to  withdraw  the  amendment 
at  this  time,  if  I  might  add  this:  I  have 
not  been  successful,  up  to  this  point,  in 
securing  this  in-depth  study  to  which  the 
Senator  refers.  Will  the  Senator  add  his 
voice  to  my  voice  in  calling  for  a  hearing 
on  this  type  of  proposal,  or  a  study  in 
depth?  With  that  assurance,  I  would  be 
prepared  to  withdraw  the  amendment, 
because  I  tiiink  the  Senator's  considera- 
ble Influence,  combined  with  my  lesser 
Influence,  might  help  bring  it  about. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  withdraw  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  assume  I  do  not  have 
the  full  influence  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  in  pressing  toward  this 
goal? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  learned  a  long  time 
ago  that  it  is  folly  to  promise  today  some- 
thing you  may  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form a  year  from  today.  So  let  us  cross 
that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Bfay  I,  then,  inquire  of 
my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island  how 
would  he  suggest  that  I  get  a  hearing  on 
this  proposal?  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion, and  it  has  gone  to  the  oomndttee, 
but  nothing  has  happened. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  By  gi^ng  to  the  com- 
mittee that  has  JurisdlctioQ  and  using 
all  the  persuasive  force  at  the  oommand 
of  my  ctdleagues  from  Alaska,  of  irtoitb. 
he  has  an  abundance. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Well.  Mr.  President.  I 


rest  on  that,  and  I  can  assure  my  col- 
league that  if  my  persuasive  force  is— 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  more  of  that  trib- 
ute. Just  stop  when  you  are  ahead. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  and  will  not  press  my 
luck,  but  I  want  to  put  the  Senate  on 
notice  that  I  shall  be  pleased  to  press  my 
luck  at  some  later  time,  and  even  go  over 
the  hill  on  this  Issue,  because  I  do  feel 
very  strongly  about  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  5  minutes  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 


EQUAL  RIOHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  Joint  resolution,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
OuKNKT),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tonnxt). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bxhtscn)  .  Is  the  Senator  asking  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No;  I  am  asking  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  lolnt  resolution. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Joint  resolution  be  considered 
as  having  been  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Joint  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

of   the   United    States   relative   to   equal 

rights  for  men  and  women 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein),  That  the 
following  article  Is  pr(q>osed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  uaited 
States,  which  shall  be  vaUd  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  ss  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  Ettates  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the 
Congress: 

"AMTiCLM — 

"SacnoN  1.  Bquallty  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex. 

"Sic.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce,  by  i4>proprlate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

"Sac.  8.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
two  yean  after  the  date  of  ratification." 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  considered 
as  read  the  second  time^ 

TiM  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  T^e  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  is  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  with  reference 
totheblU? 

The  PRKSmiNO  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
joint  resolutton  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  just  introduced.  His  request 
is  that  it  be  considered  as  read  the  sec- 
ond time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Would  that  mean  im- 
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mediate  consideraticn,  without  reference 
to  a  committee? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
does  not  desire  that  this  measure  be  de- 
bated immediately.  However,  I  am  intent 
upon  taking  advantage  of  my  parliamen- 
tary right  to  have  it  put  on  the  Calendar 
pursuant  to  rule  14.4,  after  the  second 
reading  I  do  this  with  great  reluctance, 
and  only  because  we  have  been  trj^lng  for 
the  best  part  of  a  year  to  get  it  out  of  my 
subcommittee.  We  flnally  got  a  quorum 
today  after  flve  attempts.  But  now  we 
are  unable  to  get  any  kind  of  a  vote.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  fllibus- 
terlng  his  own  motion  that  we  have  hear- 
ings. Along  with  a  majority  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  oppose  that  motion.  This 
proposal  has  had  three  complete  sets  of 
hearings  In  the  last  14  months. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  reluctant 
to  do  this.  But  I  feel  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive open  tome. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
proposal  by  way  of  a  unanlmous-con- 
sent  request? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  would 
require  unanimous  consent  for  it  to  be 
considered  as  read  the  second  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  agreed 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  not  knowing  what  this  was  all 
about.  I  may  be  in  accord  with  what  he  Is 
trying  to  do  here,  but  I  think  it  is  the 
wrong  place  to  do  it,  particularly  at  this 
time.  It  is  highly  controversial.  I  would 
hope  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
withdraw  his  joint  resolution  at  this  time 
and  pursue  it  some  other  time  without 
the  Interruption  of  the  pending  bill.  We 
have  had  enough  trouble  on  that  bill 
without  getting  into  something  else  that 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  the  Senator  frran  In- 
diana just  make  a  suggestion?  I  would  be 
more  than  willing  to  withdraw  my  re- 
quest that  the  joint  resolution  be  read 
the  second  time.  In  that  way  I  wlU  not 
infringe  upon  any  more  of  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the  re- 
quest is  withdrawn,  I  do  not  know  how 
second  reading  can  occur,  without  a  flrst 
reading.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  has  had  a  flrst  reading. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Does  that  mean  that 
the  jobit  resolution  is  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee in  the  regular  course? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  has  to 
have  second  reading  before  it  can  be 
referred  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  will  be  referred  to  a 
committee?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  would 
have  to  have  second  reading  before  it 
can  be  referred. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  does  not  want  to  put  any- 
thing over  on  the  Senate.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  leader;  I  told  him 
what  I  was  aping  to  do  and  why  I  thoufi^t 
it  essential.  I  am  not  certain  whether  he 
is  in  favor  of  it  or  against  it.  I  dk>  Imow. 
however,  that  he  Is  a  strong  supporter  of 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

If  my  colleagues  prefer,  I  would  be 
willing  to  ask  that  the  Joint  resolution 


be  withdrawn.  Of  course,  I  will  come 
back  again  tomorrow.  As  my  colleagues 
well  know,  nothing  can  prevent  me  from 
exercising  my  right  to  keep  this  joint 
resolutian  out  of  conunittee.  Because  of 
the  incredible  barrage  of  dilatory  tactics 
which  we  have  been  faced  with,  I  really 
have  no  choice. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  me  to  withdraw 
my  request  for  second  reading,  we  will 
battle  it  out  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Recobo  show  that  this  Senator  is  for 
the  resolution  and  its  ultimate  report  to 
the  Senate.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any 
dilatory  tactics. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  leadership 
on  this  side,  too,  that  is  normally  con- 
sulted on  matters  of  this  kind,  when 
we  proceed  in  the  regular  fashion. 

I  believe  that  would  be  the  better 
course  and  the  better  judgment,  and 
more  likely  to  secure  progress,  rather 
than  Ignore  the  leadership  on  this  side, 
to  ask  for  their  judgment  as  to  the  pro- 
cedure that  is  requested. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  It  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  an  indi- 
vidual Senator  has  to  get  concurrence 
of  the  leadership  on  both  sides  to  pursue 
his  rights  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Not  at  all,  but  there  was 
reference  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
to  the  fact  that  he  referred  it  to  his  lead- 
er, and  I  am  suggesting  that  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  which  Involves  some  parlia- 
mentary intricacy,  it  would  be  well  to 
refer  it  to  the  other  side  for  clearance  and 
(>ossible  reconciliation  of  any  differences 
that  might  arise. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
on  limited  time.  What  time  are  we  con- 
suming and  whose  time  is  it?  I  jrlelded  5 
minutes.  

"nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  being  charged  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yielded  5  minutes. 
How  long  have  we  been  at  this? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frtHn  Indiana  has  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  withdraw  it  and 
then  pursue  it  in  his  own  way.  He  has  the 
vigor  and  the  astuteness  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  make  an  inquiry  of 
the  leader  on  the  floor,  or  one  of  the 
leaders  on  the  floor:  Is  it  their  intention 
to  have  a  morning  hour  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  will 
have  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  in  the  morning. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  was  attempting  to  do 
anything  other  than  what  he  thought 
was  right  and  to  proceed  in  the  proper 
manner,  but  I  was  unaware  that  there 
was  going  to  be  any  unanimous-consent 
request  to  have  a  flrst  reading  or  a  sec- 
ond reading  of  this  resolution  today. 
My  impression  was — and  it  could  have 
been  a  total  misunderstanding  on  my 
part — that  the  Senator  was  going  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  or  a  resolution,  have  it 
printed  and  make  a  brief  statement 
thereon. 


At  the  time  the  first  unanimous  con- 
sent request  was  made  and  agreed  to,  I 
was  engaged  in  conversation  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Ranx>u>h).  I  did  not  hear  the  request. 

Let  me  ask  this  question  of  the  Chair: 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  proceeded 
to  have  a  flrst  reading  by  imanlmous 
c<msent.  If  there  is  objection  to  a  second 
reading  today,  that  would  automaticaUy 
come  tomorrow. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  iiien  iM 
objection,  it  would  have  to  wait  until  the 
sec(Kid  legislative  day. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  Then, 
on  tomorrow,  if  someone  objected  to  any 
further  proceeding,  would  it  not  auto- 
matically go  on  the  calendar,  without 
going  to  committee? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  ^Orginia  correctly  states 
the  procedure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  want  the 
Senator  to  know  that  I  would  have  to 
object  to  its  being  read  the  second  time; 
and  had  I  heard  the  request  in  the  first 
instance,  I  would  have  had  to  object  in 
that  instance,  because  I  was  totally  un- 
aware of  the  Senator's  Intention  to  make 
that  request.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood 
the  Senator's  intention. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  wfll  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  He  has  been  very  kind,  and 
I  did  not  realize  we  were  going  to  get 
into  this. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  2  minutes. 

Look  at  what  we  are  doing.  I  have 
been  on  this  fioor  from  9  untU  5  on  this 
bill.  We  are  reaching  a  point  of  culmi- 
nation when  we  can  decide  this  very  im- 
portant question.  I  realize  that  we  have 
not  had  a  morning  hour.  But  I  think  it  is 
unfair  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
to  get  into  these  interruptions  at  this 
time,  especially  when  we  have  a  imanl- 
mous consent  agreement  that  only  mat- 
ters that  are  germane  can  be  bnmght 
up.  Also,  we  have  the  so-called  Pastore 
rule  of  germaneness. 

I  would  hope  that  the  whole  thing  has 
been  exrdained,  that  we  would  start  ab 
initio  and  recall  this  resolution,  and  that 
then  each  one  would  exercise  his  own 
authority  according  to  the  rules.  I  do 
not  think  I  ought  to  be  interrupted  in 
this  way. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  make  such  a  request? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  the  Sen- 
ator would  withdraw  his  resolution. 

Mr.  BAYH.  BCr.  President,  the  Senator 
fnwa  Indiana  will  do  that. 

I  did  not  go  through  the  details  be- 
fore, and  I  do  not  want  to  take  any 
more  time  now.  The  Senator  from  West 
^Hrglnia  has  been  a  loyal  member  of  that 
committee,  has  attended,  and  has  sui>- 
ported  the  issue  we  are  now  trying  to 
get  out  of  that  committee.  Unfortunate 
other  duties  kept  him  from  attending  to- 
day. Had  he  been  there,  as  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  I  were,  he  would  have 
seen  the  committee  sink  to  a  new  low 
of  foolishneas.  A  member  proposed  a  mo- 
tion that  we  hold  hearings;  then  he  fil- 
ibustered that  motion  and  prohibited  ub 
from  even  putting  it  to  a  vote. 

This  matter  is  going  to  be  considered 
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by  the  Senate,  and  I  did  not  want  to 
endiroll  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
who  has  worfced  hard  on  thia- — 

The  PRBUUIMO  OPJflCKK.  The  ad- 
ditional time  of  the  fh  iietni  has  expired. 

llr.  PA&rORB.  I  yMd  3  additional 
mlnntee. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  explain  one  prob- 
lem. The  Senatw  from  Indiana  is  In  the 
poettion  now  and  I  say  this  with  mMl- 
ogy  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island — 
that  even  if  he  stays  here  from  now 
until  midnight,  when  we  axe  through 
with  bOBlneBS.  there  will  be  no  time  today 
In  which  he  can  Introduee  a  bOl. 

If  I  could  get  unanimous  consent  to 
introduce  this  reeolutian  at  the  termi- 
nation of  business  tonight,  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Without  asking  for 
first  reading? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  want  to  ask  for  first  read- 
ing. 

Mr.  PASTX>RE.  That  is  where  we  get 
Into  a  hassle. 

Mr.  BATH.  But  it  need  not  Interfere 
with  anyone  dse's  measure. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
dlsraissed  the  matto-  with  the  Senator. 
I  bdleve  he  Is  going  to  withdraw  the 
second  request  and  ask  that  the  first 
reqaeet  be  negated.  Otherwise,  the  first 
request  having  been  acted  upon,  it  would 
trigger  the  process  whereby  this  resolu- 
tion would  not  go  to  a  ounmlttee;  it 
would  erentually  go  directly  on  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFIC7ER.  Does  the 
Setistor  from  Tndiana  ask  unanimous 
eonaent  that  he  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
his  resolution  ab  initio? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlla- 
mentary  tnqnlry  ■ 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  Does  the  Senator  not  have 
a  right  to  introduce  a  bill  and  ask  for 
first  reading? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olotton  already  has  been  read  for  the 
first  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  Is  not 
that  simple.  Mr.  President.  The  agree- 
ment to  the  request  fbr  a  first  reading 
automatically  triggered  the  process  by 
irtiieh  the  resolution  will  go  directly  on 
the  catlHidar  after  the  second  reading 
upon  the  objection  by  any  Senator  to 
any  further  proceedings.  That  would  cir- 
cumvent the  sending  of  the  resolution 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
te  dstermined  to  do  Just  that.  I  know  the 
Senator  obJeeU  to  this.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  long  precedent  of  dilatory  action 
bef<M«  the  committee.  I  would  not  even 
consider  such  action.  I  am  going  to  do  it 
as  soon  as  I  am  able. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  hope  the 
Innatnr  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  action  on  the  resoluticn  be  negated 
ab  Initio  and  thai  he  start  all  over  again 
in  the  morning. 

Mr.  BAYH.  But  the  Senator  from  West 
Vlxstnla  reattaes  that  the  Senator  from 
rn^^mnm.  bas  a  light  to  pursue  this. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgtaiia.  He  pro- 
ceeded when  other  Senators  were  en- 


gaged In  oonveraatlon.  and  without  the 
complete  understanding  on  my  pari— as 
the  acting  majority  leader  at  the  time— of 
what  was  about  to  haiH>en.  I  do  not  blame 
the  Senator  tar  that.  I  am  not  against 
the  resolution;  I  am  for  it.  I  do  hope  the 
Senator  will  withdraw  it  for  the  present. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  be  very  blunt  about  this.  I  agree 
with  the  merits  a<  the  Senator's  resolu- 
Uan.  but  I  think  he  owes  H  to  me.  in  view 
of  what  has  tran^ilred.  and  the  fact  that 
I  yielded  time,  to  withdraw  this  resolu- 
tion at  this  time;  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
tt^  time  has  been  granted  to  him  on 
tomorrow,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  ap- 
pear and  to  perform  his  duty.  I  think 
that,  out  of  kindness  and  courtesy  to  me, 
he  ought  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  out  of  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  to  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
I  withdraw  this  resolution,  with  notice 
that  I  will  pursue  it  tomorrow  or  until 
the  end  of  this  session,  until  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  It  on  the  calendar. 
Something  has  to  be  done  to  convince 
certain  members  of  my  sidxommlttee 
that  we  are  determined  to  get  aotlon, 
even  if  they  continue  to  thwart  the  com- 
mittee process. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  I  wlU  stand  side  by 
side  with  the  Senator,  but  not  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  have  to  ask  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  proceed  with  the  business  as  if 
we  had  not  become  involved  In  this  very 
important  matter.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  resolu- 
tion Is  wittidrawn. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOX7RNMENT  TO 
8  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Somte  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  8  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  uaat,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINIS8 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
ttie  completion  of  all  orders  tomorrow 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  8  minutes,  and  that  the  first  Senator 
recognised  during  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 


nioated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
(me  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  August  4, 1871,  the  Preddent  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act— S.  688 — 
to  require  a  radiotelephone  on  certain 
vessels  while  navigating  upon  specified 
waters  of  the  United  States. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  oommu- 


KEPORT  ON  INTERNATIONAL  EDU- 
CATIONAL AND  CITLTURAL  KZ- 
CHANGE  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclMTTBx)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congreu  of  the  United  Statea: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report 
on  the  Intematlonal  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  program  conducted  dur- 
ing Fiscal  Year  1970  by  the  Department 
of  State  under  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Pub- 
Uc  Law  87-256,  the  Fulbrlght-Hays  Act) . 
In  the  1970  Fiscal  Year,  this  program 
provided  4,638  outstanding  scholars  and 
leaders  In  the  professions,  the  arts  and 
public  life  with  intensive  exchange  ex- 
periences which  linked  the  United  States 
with  123  other  countries  and  territories. 

The  major  part  of  this  report  is  devoted 
to  a  review  of  a  little  known  but  increas- 
ingly important  aspect  of  this  program, 
the  complex  of  activities  designed  to  pro- 
vide foreign  students  with  broader  <9por- 
tunlUes  to  participate  in  the  life  of  this 
country.  Such  activities  mean  that  stu- 
dents who  seek  training  in  the  United 
States  are  afforded  not  only  the  best  pos- 
sible educational  experience  but  also  a 
better  chance  to  become  acquainted  with 
our  people,  our  customs  and  our  institu- 
tions. These  efforts  are  directed  to  foreign 
students  who  come  here  without  Gov- 
ernment sponsorship,  as  well  as  to  that 
group — about  5%  of  the  total — who  re- 
ceive United  States  financial  support. 

In  common  with  many  other  countries, 
the  United  States  now  has  a  large  number 
of  stiidents  who  come  from  foreign  coun- 
tries— well  over  135,000 — although  they 
constitute  a  far  smaller  percentage  of  the 
total  student  population  than  they  do  in 
major  European  imiversities. 

These  stiidents  present  the  United 
States  with  an  exceptional  opportunity. 
Not  only  do  they  etuich  the  international 
dimension  of  education  for  American 
students,  but  they  also  provide  outstand- 
ing talent  for  our  research  and  teaching 
programs.  Moreover,  many  among  them 
will  become  tomorrow's  leaders  in  many 
fields  in  their  home  countries. 

The  professional  and  personal  ties 
which  these  students  form  while  they  are 
studying  here  and  the  insights  they  gain 
into  oxir  way  of  life  will  help  shape  their 
future  perceptions  of  America.  Their 
experience  here  today  can  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  quality  of  communica- 
tion between  their  societies  and^  oiu^ 
tomorrow.  Public  and  private  programs 
which  enhance  the  experiences  of  these 
potttitial  leaders  oan  do  a  great  deal  to 
build  the  human  foimdatlons  for  a  more 
peaceful  world. 
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I  commend  this  report  to  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  the  Congress. 

RiCHAXP  Nixow. 
Ths  Whiti  Hottss,  Auoutt  S,  1971. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Mclxmx)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

BIESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Iiflr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  4263)  to  add 
Callfomla-grown  peaches  as  a  commod- 
ity eligible  tor  any  form  of  promotion, 
including  paid  advertising,  imder  a  mar- 
keting order. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  6915)  to 
amend  the  tobacco  marketing  quota  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HH.  6915)  to  amend  the  to- 
bacco marketing  quota  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill — S.  382 — to  promote 
fair  practices  In  the  conduct  of  election 
campaigns  for  Federal  political  offices, 
and  for  other  piuposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

AICXNDICXNT   MO.   STl 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendmoit  No.  371. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  line  8,  strike  "five  days"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "two  days". 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in 
some  of  the  amendments  I  am  going  to 
offer  under  the  controlled  time  agree- 
ment, I  am  trying  to  fashion  In  this  bill 
something  similar  to  what  we  have  had 
in  Oregon  for  decades  on  reporting.  The 
present  bill  provides  for  predectton  re- 
porting and  that  report  must  be  filed  6 
days  before  the  election,  and  there  is  an 
additimial  5  days  before  that,  which  Is 
the  period  when  the  books  are  dosed,  m 
essence,  It  Is  10  days  before  the  deotlon 
when  the  books  finally  are  dosed.  This 
amendment  would  remove  the  first  8- 
day  period  and  substitute  2  days.  So  that 
a  person  would  be  required  to  report  prior 
to  deotlon  all  his  reodpts,  expenditures. 


and  everything  dse  that  the  un  requires 
up  until  2  days  prtor  to  the  day  he  must 
fDe  his  report,  which  is  5  days  ahead  of 
the  dection.  That  Is  the  gist  of  the 
amendment  and  I  have  no  other  com- 
ments on  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  It  Is  completely  unreaUatic. 
Here  is  the  type  of  dtoatlcm  we  would 
get  into.  The  proposal  In  the  Mil  would 
require  filing  5  days  before  election.  That 
was  done  for  a  purpose;  namely,  so  that 
the  opponents  and  the  general  pabUc 
can  be  notified  as  to  what  a  person  has 
recdved  In  contributions  and  what  he 
has  spent. 

Suppoee  we  live  in  Texas  or  CaUfomia 
or  some  other  distant  place  and  we  file  5 
days  before  and  we  send  It  by  mail.  Tliat 
means  it  will  not  get  to  the  dection 
commission,  probably,  until  3  days  later. 
So  if  we  reduce  that  time  to  2  days,  we 
are  really  preventing  the  puMic,  which 
has  a  right  to  know  about  it,  what  was 
in  the  report,  because  it  win  have  to  be 
recdved,  be  available  for  inq^ectlon,  then 
coined  and  puMidzed,  wtdcb.  would 
probably  be  the  day  after  the  dection  is 
held. 

That  is  the  good  reason  why  we  de- 
dded  on  a  5-day  period.  In  addition,  we 
have  given  the  commission  authority  to 
adjust  that  by  rules.  The  commission  will 
oversee  the  matter  and  if  it  determines 
that  a  reporting  can  be  made  later,  cer- 
tainly they  will  require  a  later  date. 

Therefore,  I  am  adamantly  opposed 
to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in 
rebuttal,  let  me  say  that  this  is  not  that 
complicated  an  amendment.  Anyone 
who  wants  to  make  a  reporting,  if  they 
want  to  make  sure  it  gets  in  on  time, 
will  do  so  by  special  delivery — airmail, 
or  even  ddtver  it  in  person  so  that  they 
will  not  run  the  risk  of  the  report  com- 
ing in  late,  not  bdng  recdved.  on  time, 
or  taking  whatever  chance  he  may  have 
on  not  having  filed  at  an. 

The  pending  amendment  tries  to  get 
as  doee  to  the  deotlcm  day  as  possible. 
Anyone  looking  for  a  postelection  or  a 
predectlon  repc^  knows  that  the  bulk 
of  the  m<mey  comes  in  after.  So  that  I 
want  to  get  as  dose  as  possible  to  the 
dection  day  and  still  not  glut  all  the 
money  slipping  Into  the  eampalgn  10 
days  btfore  election. 

iir.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Preddent.  how 
much  time  ronalna  tome? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Irmtx).  Eadi  dde  has  S  minutes  re- 
maining.   

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  of  iho  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWO<».  Ut.  Predddit.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

There  was  not  a  suffldent  second. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Preddent.  did 
we  have  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment fbr  voting  Just  on  passage,  or  on 
tabling?  

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OVnCSR  (Mr.  Mo- 
Unrm).  Tiu  ParUamentarlan  advises 
the  Chair  that  the  unanlmona-eonaant 
agreonant  mm  on  time  on  amendmenti 
and  not  on  time  on  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thought  w«  bad 
induded  ttM  yeas  and  najpt  for  ^raltag 


on  this.  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent, 
so  that  we  can  avoid  that,  for  a  quorum 
can  on  every  one  of  my  amendments.  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendments  I  am 
going  to  offer. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  would  have  to  object  to  ttiat  re- 
quest because  the  Constitutlan  requires 
a  fifth  of  the  Senatons  present  to  second 
the  request.  I  think  this  would  be  a  bad 
precedent,  to  tmt  tor  the  yeas  and  nays 
by  unanimooB  consent.  I  see  that  we  haw 
enou^  Senators  in  the  Chamber  now. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ad: 
f(H- the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mdmna) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Idand  to  table  amenAiMnt  No.  371  of  the 
Senator  frcnn  Oregcm  (Mr.  Pscawoue) . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  derk  win  call 
the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  derk  called  the  roD. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Smator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Oamaxix) .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Huaxs).  the  Senator  from 
Waddngton  (Mr.  Mscnnscm),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.- 
LUKs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ha>tkx)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  minds  (Mr.  Sfsvmaoa)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  UUnois  (Mr. 
SinaiiHoir)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  EZansas  (Mr.  PssasoH)  is 
necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  UUnois  (Mr.  Pncr) 
is  absent  en  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MnxsT)  is  absmt  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Biocx).  the  Senator  from  Arlaona  (Mr. 
GoLDWAiBa) .  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  PiooTT),  the  Senator  from  Tesas 
(Mr.  TowBB).  and  the  Senator  trxan 
Oonneeticut  (Mr.  Wxzcsxa)  are  detained 
on  oflldal  bustness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
minoJs  (Mr.  PncT)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Town)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Harshi),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javns) .  and  the  Senator  from  Otik> 
(Mr.  Tan)  are  detained  on  official  busi- 


nays  10.  as 
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ICoOoTem 

F*n 

SPOBC 

Mclntyra 

Prozmlre 

Btennls 

MlUcr 

Randolph 

8t«v«ia 

Mondale 
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Thurmond 
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Scott 
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Sparkman 
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Dole 
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OrUBn 

Toung 

Ooopw 

MetcaU 

Curtis 

Packwood 
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Brock 

Javlta 

Stevenaon 

OambreU 

Magnuaon 

Tatt 

Ooldwater 

Mnndt 

Toww 

lUnaan 

Pearson 

Walcker 

Hmrrla 

Percy 

WUllams 

Hwtke 

Prouty 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.      

Mr.  MANSPTELX).  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  whatever  time  he  re- 
quires.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  I  have 
had  a  conference  about  the  time  limita- 
tion which  has  been  agreed  to.  It  is  OMX 
imderstanding  that  on  the  next  six  or 
seven  Packwood  amendments  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Sen- 
ate? This  is  a  very  important  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  An  agreement  has 
been  reached  whereby  each  amendment 
will  be  considered  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  with  the  usual  division  of  time; 
and  the  Senate  also  has  been  notified 
that  very  likely  there  will  be  a  rollcall 
vote  on  each  amendment. 

At  the  request  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  minority  leader,  we  felt 
that  the  Senate  should  receive  more 
notlflcatlcn  than  it  has  and  it  is  for  this 
purpose  that  we  ask  at  this  time  to  ex- 
plain the  sltyatlon  which  has  developed 
and  to  assurie  the  Senate  tiiat  what  the 
acting  majority  leader  did  he  did  in  good 
faith  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  circum- 
venting any  action.  Unfortunately  we 
forgot  to  confer  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  before  the  request  was 
made. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield, 
I  fully  imderstand  that,  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  procedure  in  the  next 
tc  the  last  day  before  the  recess. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  in  the 
Senate  special  provisions  that  they  have 
in  the  other  body  which  are  usually  In- 
voked near  the  end  of  a  session,  such  as 
the  two- thirds  rule.  We  over  here  rather 
need  some  way  of  expediting  business,  as 
we  will  need  Just  before  Christmas,  per- 
haps, or  a  little  earlier,  near  the  end  of 
the  session.  We  do  not  have  It.  But  this 
is  sort  of  a  temporary  rule  of  prag- 
matism, as  I  understand  it. 

The  reason  I  asked  for  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  it  is  that  it  happenied  under 
such  short  notice  that  some  Senators 
may  be  dovntown  or  we  may  not  have 
an  opportunity  for  them  to  be  alerted. 


I  would  go  along  with  this  understand- 
ing on  these  amendments,  but  I  hope  if 
we  are  going  to  change  the  time  allowed 
for  voting  in  the  future,  we  do  it  on  pref- 
erably a  day's  notice.  I  am  not  referring 
to  today  or  tomorrow,  or  whatever  we  do 
today  or  tomorrow,  because  things  may 
happen  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

When  we  come  back.  It  would  be  better 
If  we  were  to  give  the  Senate  a  day's 
notice  if  we  are  going  to  change  the 
length  of  time  for  voting  on  rollcalls. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
the  record  may  be  cleeir,  I  realize  the 
need  for  the  leadership  to  be  advised. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  we  had  agreed 
that  the  first  amendment  would  go  ac- 
cording to  the  nile.  and,  then,  we  would 
make  an  announconent  at  that  time. 
There  was  no  desire  here  to  take  away 
the  right  of  anyone  to  be  advised. 

I  realize  now  that  it  is  important  that 
the  steps  which  have  been  suggested  be 
followed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  all  right.  I  am  never 
more  than  100  feet  away  from  the  Cham- 
ber and  I  am  aware  that  crises  follow 
crises. 

I  think  it  may  be  a  good  way  to  do  it 
to  expedite  matters  if  we  are  to  finish 
tomorrow.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  accord  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  said.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  there  was  the  usual  20-minute  time 
limitation  for  the  first  amendment  and 
from  now  on,  after  that,  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Packwood  amendments, 
there  will  be  10  minutes,  so  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  on  notice. 

I  think  the  telephone  circuits  have 
been  busy  notifying  all  Senators  to  that 
effect. 

As  long  as  we  have  such  good  attend- 
ance I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  addition 
to  this  we  have  pending  the  so-called  ed- 
ucation bill,  we  have  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act,  which  we  will  take  up  tonight  if 
we  have  to  stay  in  session  until  12  o'clock, 
and  we  have  some  other  proposals  which 
will  be  taken  up,  hopefully,  without  too 
miich  difDcul^. 

In  addition,  tomorrow,  if  we  do  not 
complete  all  of  these  legislative  issues 
today,  and  I  do  not  think  we  will,  we  wHl 
have  the  conference  report  on  Labor- 
H£W,  a  continuing  resolution  on  appro- 
priations, the  $1  billion  appropriation  for 
piiblic  works,  I  believe.  There  will  be 
other  conference  reports;  perhaps  the 
Selective  Service  Act  conference  report. 

So  we  have  a  very  busy  schedule,  and 
while  I  am  delighted  that  we  are  going 
to  recess  at  the  conclusion  of  biisiness 
tomorrow,  because  I  know  every  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  Is  Just  as  tired  as  I 
am,  it  is  like  facing  the  final  2  weeks  of 
the  session.  When  things  pile  up,  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can. 

I  must  express,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues and  myself,  my  sincere  thanks 
to  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
and  his  colleagues  for  the  understand- 
ing, help,  and  cooperation  which  they 
have  shown  not  only  on  this  occasion  but 
all  during  the  seoslon. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguLshed  majority  leader.  We  have 
found  that  we  have  been  most  courteous- 
ly and  considerately  and  fairly  treated 
and  appreciated,  and,  as  far  as  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  is  concerned,  I  am 
sure  we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to 
expedite  these  matters.  I  think  what  the 
majority  leader  has  said  would  cover  the 
concern  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son)  last  night,  for  example. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  two  matters  on 
procedure:  First.  I  assume  the  5-minute 
warning  will  now  occiur  at  the  end  of  the 
first  5  minutes  on  these  particular  votes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Second,  I  would  like  to 
know  whether,  after  the  votes  on  the 
Packwood  amendments,  we  revert  to  the 
20-minute  system  for  votes,  rather  than 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Twenty  minutes, 
unless  there  is  imanimous  consent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Unless  there  Is  unanimous 
consent,  but  Senators  should  be  alerted 
that,  because  of  the  press  of  business, 
there  may  again  be  some  imanimous- 
consent  requests,  after  the  majority  and 
minority  leadership  have  been  alerted, 
today  or  tomorrow,  again  to  shorten  the 
rollcall  system.  But  we  do  revert  to  20 
minutes  after  the  votes  on  the  Packwood 
amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

I  yield  to  the  distingiiished  deputy  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  to  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  that  I  will  take  the  blame, 
if  I  may  use  that  word,  for  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  having  htea  ob- 
tained without  its  first  having  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  leader.  When 
I  am  on  the  fioor  representing  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  automatically  clear  mat- 
ters with  the  minority  leader  or  the  as- 
sistant minority  leader.  In  this  Instance, 
through  an  Inadvertence  on  my  veai.  I 
cleared  it  with  the  dlsUngiiished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  .  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky asked  me  if  it  had  been  cleared 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  told 
him  it  had.  I  overlooked  clearing  this 
with  the  minority  leader.  I  want  the  Sen- 
ate to  know  it  was  an  inadvertence  and 
that  I  will  be  more  careful  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  minor- 
ity leader  wants  to  make  it  clear  it  is  sure 
there  was  no  offense  intended.  There  is 
no  objection  on  my  part  to  wliat  we  are 
doing.  I  am  solely  anxious  that  sJl  Sen- 
ators are  advised,  because  if  Senators  are 
caught  short  by  changing  the  agreement 
or  the  rules  because  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  may  necessarily  be  downtown,  I 
am  sure  they  are  not  going  to  blame  the 
Senators  who  made  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  request;  they  are  going  to  ask  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  "What 
happened?"  So  we  want  to  know  always 
so  that  Senators  may  be  advised.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that 
I  had  no  personal  concern  about  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  t|iank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  being  so  co- 
operative. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  So  do  L 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  remaining  Packwood  amendments  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  This  will 
save  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  may  be  able  to  ac- 
cept some  of  these  amendments,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  go  through  the  process  of 
vitiating  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

ABfXMDMXNT    MO.    37S 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  375^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  375)  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  line  9,  before  the  period  insert 
the  foUowing:  "except  that  any  contribution 
of  $6,000  or  more  received  after  the  last  re- 
port Is  filed  prior  to  the  election,  shaU  be  re- 
ported within  twenty-four  hours  after  Its 
receipt." 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  bill  as  it  is  written,  the  last  pre- 
election report  is  filed  on  the  Thursday 
before  the  Tuesday  election.  There  is  a 
5 -day  iiiatus  between  the  last  report  and 
the  election. 

I  would  again  call  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  fact  that,  as  provided,  in 
the  bill,  that  is  done  as  a  preelection  re- 
port in  an  election  reporting  procedure. 
They  will  find  the  money  reported  as 
spent  in  the  camptUgn  in  a  report  filed 
10  to  15  days  after  election  is  almost 
double  what  had  been  filed  as  having  been 
spent  in  the  preelection  report.  This 
amendment  is  designed  to  avoid  that  sit- 
uation. 

The  Committee  for  Good  Government 
spends  $100,000  to  $150,000,  and  it  is  in 
the  report.  It  simply  reports  at  that  level. 
Then  on  the  Saturday  before  the  election 
it  slips  $100,000  or  $150,00  into  a  sen- 
atorial or  presidential  campaign,  per- 
fectly legally,  and  the  money  is  never 
reported  until  after  the  election.  So  the 
voters  have  been  given  an  illusory  re- 
port as  to  what  the  campaign  is  costing. 

My  amendment  takes  care  of  that  sit- 
uation by  providing  that  any  contribu- 
tion of  $5,000  or  more  received  after  the 
report  filed  the  last  Thursday  before  the 
election  will  be  reported  within  24  hours 
after  Its  receipt  to  the  voters,  so  the 
voters  have  some  idea  of  how  much 
money  is  being  spent  in  the  campaign 
3  or  4  days  before  the  election — and  put 
in  to  the  campaign  at  that  time,  I  may 
add,  in  most  cases,  to  avoid  the  report 
being  made  which  has  to  be  filled  in  the 
last  preelection  report. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
much  merit  in  the  objective  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  achieve.  However,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  I  think  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  committees — and  these  are  in  the 
main  committees — to  actually  accom- 
plish a  report  within  24  hours.  The  ad- 
ministrative process  is  rather  difDcult. 

I  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment if  the  Senator  would  modify  his 
amendment  to  provide  for  a  period  of  48 
hours  rather  than  24  hours.  That  would 
be  reasonable,  and  it  would  still  mean  the 
information  would  be  available  on  the 


first  working  day  after  the  report  was 
made  known.  In  other  words,  cm  the 
Monday  before  the  election  that  Infor- 
mation would  be  publicly  available. 

So  if  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
modify  his  amendment  to  "forty-eight" 
Instead  of  "twenty-four"  hours,  I  would 
accept  it, 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  accept  that  modi- 
fication. 

Mr.  LONG.  Ihfr.  President,  I  regret  that 
the  Senator  is  accepting  the  amendment. 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  it.  I  feel  that, 
at  a  minimum,  it  is  easy  enough  for  any- 
body to  avoid  reporting  if  a  person 
wanted  to  avoid  it.  All  he  had  to  do  would 
be  to  break  the  contributions  down  into 
smaller  amounts  and  claim  that  his  chil- 
dren had  contributed  pMirts  of  it,  as  well 
as  himself,  so  that  it  would  come  below 
the  $5,000  limit  for  any  one.  So  it  would 
be  easy  to  break  the  contributions  down 
and  get  around  the  requirement,  any- 
way. It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  might  create  problems  in  trying 
to  get  these  reports  when  the  bill,  I  be- 
lieve, has  been  very  carefully  drafted  the 
way  it  is  now. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  last  report  reqtiired  under  ttie 
bill  is  5  days  before  the  election.  That  is 
a  detalleo  report.  All  that  would  be  re- 
quired here  would  be  to  report  arxy  con- 
tributions that  came  in  after  the  last  re- 
port 5  days  before  the  election,  and  those 
contributions  would  have  to  be  reported 
within  48  hours,  and  it  would  relate  only 
to  contributions  of  $5,000  or  more.  That 
comes  3  days  after  the  last  report  was 
made,  so  there  is  no  di£Qciilty  there. 

I  think  If  pepole  are  going  to  try  to 
avoid  this  requirement  by  making  $1,000 
contributions,  they  will  be  picked  up  In 
the  other  reporting  system;  but  it  Is  true 
that  it  would  not  be  picked  iip  prior  to 
the  electlcm. 

Mr.  PACTKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada. There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
people  who  break  up  the  contributions 
Into  less  than  $5,000.  We  are  merely  try- 
ing to  take  care  of  this  other  situation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
practical  proEKwltlon,  everj^thlng  re- 
quired under  the  5-day  reporting  dead- 
line. Insofar  as  it  can  be,  is  reported  be- 
fore the  election. 

Of  course,  after  the  election  you  have 
to  make  another  report  as  well.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  avoid  a  deliberate 
dumping  here;  that  is  about  all.  I  do  not 
think  that  practice  is  very  much  Indulged 
In.  Any  candidate  who  runs  for  a  very 
important  office,  like  a  Federal  office, 
usually  the  money  is  in  long  before  the 
5-day  filing  period.  It  is  the  deliberate  act 
of  dumping  at  the  last  moment  that 
presents  the  problem,  and  that  Is  all  this 
is  intended  to  cover. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  one  who  worked  with 
the  Senator  and  suinMrted  his  bill  in  the 
committee,  I  would  hope,  in  the  final 
stages  of  consideration,  that  we  will  not 
permit  the  bill  to  be  loaded  down  with  a 
bunch  of  things  that  the  committee  did 
not  see  fit  to  agree  to,  or  the  committee 
might  not  have  agreed  to  if  they  had  been 


considered  in  executive  session.  We  are 
near  enough  to  a  final  vote  that  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  is  forced  to  accept 
an  amendment  that  he  thinks  ought  not 
to  be  in  the  bill,  and  I  hope  he  will  not. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  there  will  be  a  lot  of  tabling  motiaos 
this  afternoon,  because  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  load  the  bill  down  with  a  lot  of 
nit-picking  amendments  that  we  do  not 
think  are  desirable. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  modify  his  amendment  to 
read  "48  hours"  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  so  modify  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyhe)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  (Mr. 
Packwood)  ,  as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  llie  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AICXMSMKNT  NO.  S70 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  374. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  next 
amendment  to  be  considered  is  amend- 
ment No.  370. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  370. 

■me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do«5  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to  call 
up  amendment  No.  374? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  sorry;  take  370 
next. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Hie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  36.  line  3,  strike  "the  second  day 
foUowlng". 

Mr.  PACKW(X>D.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  simple  amendment.  At 
the  moment,  the  bill  requires  that,  in 
addition  to  the  report  that  is  filed  in 
Washington,  reports  in  all  Federal  cam- 
paigns are  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  district  court  in  the  district  where 
the  contest  is.  The  bill  requires  that  they 
will  be  filed  on  Thursday  before  the  elec- 
tion. The  law  further  requires  that  the 
district  cleric  shall  make  these  reports 
available  for  Inspection  no  later  than 
the  second  day  foUowing,  and  the  second 
day  would  be  Friday.  The  law  says  that 
they  shall  be  made  available  during  reg- 
ular business  hours.  That  means  that  if 
the  clerk  chooses,  he  may  not  make  the 
report  available  until  5  o'clock  on  Friday, 
and  then  say,  as  his  office  is  closing  at 
5  o'clock,  under  regular  business  hours, 
it  will  take  so  long  to  read  that  no  one 
will  have  a  chance  to  look  at  the  re- 
port until  Monday,  the  day  before  the 
election. 

That  means  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, very  little  of  the  news  media  will 
play  the  news;  it  will  miss  all  the  morn- 
ing newspapers,  and  it  will  not  be  played 
until  the  day  of  the  election. 

This  is  not  a  burden  on  the  Federal 
district  court  dei^.  At  the  most,  under 
normal  circumstances,  the  clerk  will  have 
reports  filed  by   the  R^ublican   and 
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Democrmtlc  senatorial  cancUdatM,  and 
1X7  perbaiM  flve  to  six  Democratic  and  five 
to  six  RemibUean  eandldatw  for  the 
House  of  RepresentatiTes.  lliat  Is  about 
as  large  as  a  normal  district  would  be. 

Tlie  derk  is  not  obligated  to  audit  the 
reports,  or  make  sure  that  they  are  In 
pn^>er  form.  The  cleric  Just  receives  them 
and  makes  them  available  for  the  news- 
papers. That  is  not  a  great  task,  so  I  see 
no  reason  why,  when  the  report  is  re- 
ceived on  Thursday,  even  if  it  is  not  filed 
untU  5  o'clock  Thunday  night,  the  cleric 
or  a  secretary  cannot  stay  an  extra  hour 
and  make  the  reports  availalde  for  the 
newspapers  at  9  o'clock,  or  whatever  the 
regular  (H)enlng  business  hour  of  that 
office  may  be,  on  Friday,  rather  than 
running  the  risk  that  it  may  not  be  avail- 
able until  Monday. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  amendment  may  Involve  an  eoEtnor- 
dinary  burden  on  the  daks  of  the 
ooiirts,  but  I  see  no  objection.  If  the 
clerics  can  physically  make  the  informa- 
ticm  available  on  the  day  It  is  received, 
that  is  the  whole  piupose  of  filing  with 
them,  and  while,  as  I  say.  It  may  involve 
an  impossible  burden  on  them,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not  think  It 
really  makes  much  of  a  burden,  because 
the  clerk  has  no  duty  except  to  make 
the  information  available  as  the  candi- 
date has  filed  it,  and  if  he  has  not  kept 
his  bodes  properly,  and  has  made  a  mess 
of  It,  that  ts  not  the  clei^s  respon- 
sibility. He  is  just  a  repository,  and  turns 
over  the  report  to  whoever  wants  to  look 
at  It. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presldoit,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE  This  Is  getting  right 
down  to  nit-picking.  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  much  difference;  it  Is  six  of  one 
and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  I  do  not  see 
any  harm,  but  I  think  we  are  getting  our- 
sdves  into  minutiae  now. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
minutiae  if  you  have  a  clerk  who  will 
not  let  you  see  it  until  Monday,  the  day 
before  Uie  election. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Ur.  PACKWOOD.  I  yldd  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time, 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIifTTsx).  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yidded  back,  the  questlan  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  (No.  370) 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask.  since  It  aiq^ears  that  I  may  have 
my  amendments  out  of  order,  under  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement  what  is 
the  next  amendment  in  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  No.  374. 

AMZKinCSlIT  MO.  ST4 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  374. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Ur.  lONO.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard.  The  clerk  will  read  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read  as 
follows: 

On  pi«e  37.  Une  B,  strike  "and". 

On  pag«  27,  between  lines  9  and  10,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(li)  the  n*me  and  addreas  of  any  Indi- 
vidual who  acts  as  a  guarantor  or  surety  of 
any  extension  of  credit  In  connection  with 
any  debt  incurred  by  such  committee  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  the  candidate  on 
behalf  of  whom  such  debt  was  Incurred; 
and". 

On  page  37,  line  10,  strike  "(18)"  and  in- 
sert "(14)". 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this, 
again.  Is  an  amendment  designed  to  re- 
veal in  actuality  who  put  up  the  money 
in  a  campaign. 

If  you  want  to  open  up  a  campaign, 
you  need  to  rent  an  office,  you  need  a 
line  of  credit  with  the  local  phone  com- 
pany, and  perhaps  with  the  alrUnes,  and 
you  find  one  of  your  major  contributors 
who  Is  willing  to  act  as  surety,  and  so  you 
have  another  signature  to  give  the  tele- 
phone company  or  the  airline  company, 
and  they  extend  you  a  line  of  credit, 
which  is  perfectly  legal,  but  the  public 
has  no  idea  who  is  really  supporting  the 
candidate,  because  he  is  oidy  acting  as 
guarantor  or  suretor.  He  has  not  made 
a  contribution  yet,  unless  he  has  to  make 
good  on  the  suretyship. 

This  amendment  would  simply  say 
that  under  those  circumstances,  the 
name  of  the  guarantor  or  suretor  must 
be  dlsdosed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  amendment.  This,  again.  Is 
a  nit-picking  sort  of  thing.  There  is  no 
sense  in  our  trying  to  write  out  In  a 
bill  details  that  are  going  to  destroy  the 
basic  objective. 

The  candidate  and  the  committee 
have  to  report  their  sources  of  funds  and 
contributions  and  expenditures,  and  as 
for  us  to  say  now  that  they  have  to 
report  the  name  and  address  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  acts  as  guarantor  or  surety, 
or  extends  credit,  which  is  not  required 
if  you  go  to  the  bank  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  and  borrow  money 
with  a  guarantor  or  surety,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  Impose  that  burden  here. 

I  am  willing  to  yldd  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  and  as  soon  as  the  time 
is  used,  will  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

Bir.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  yldd 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  PACKWCXDD.  No.  just  a  moment. 

On  page  26,  lines  3  to  7,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  you  do  compel  that  the  full 
names  and  mailing  addresses  of  lenders 
or  endorsers  on  any  loans  be  furnished, 
and  of  course  an  endorser  is  a  surety. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  we  make  the 
same  extension  to  a  situation  when  you 
go  and  get  a  line  of  credit  from  anyone 
else,  who  would  iK>t  give  you  a  line  of 
credit  if  you  did  not  have  this  endorser, 
suretor,  or  guarantor's  name  on  some 
kind  of  note,  because  the  political  credit 
of  a  candidate  is  not  so  good,  and  I  do 


not  see  why  that  kind  of  extension  should 
not  be  made,  and  the  name  of  the  guar- 
antor should  not  be  dlsdosed,  when  you 
have  the  provision  that  If  a  loan  Is  made, 
both  the  lender  and  the  endorser  must  be 
listed. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Sometlmee  does  not  the 
guarantor  or  the  surety  turn  out  to  be 
a  different  person,  depending  on  whether 
the  candidate  wins  or  loses  the  election? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  different  person,  but  If  the  suretor 
has  his  name  on  a  line  of  credit,  and  the 
candidate  cannot  pay,  the  suretor  would 
have  to  pay  It. 

Mr.  (THUiES.  And  the  public  would 
then  know. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  I  want  the  pub- 
lic to  know  before  the  election.  I  want 
them  to  know  beforehand. 

Mr.  CHILES.  But  it  could  be  different 
before  and  after. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  yldd  back  the  remainder  of  Ms 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  and  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PAi^KWOOD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mo- 
Intyhx)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yidded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  374)  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbmoht).  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  GAmaxix),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  HAtais),  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tumnr) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
uaicb).  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  tiie  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haktki)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  SRvxmoir). 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  jiresent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
STKVKNsoif)  would  votc  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  BDnrrrr)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pubson) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pxxct) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  abeent  bemuse  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bkock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATKR) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Yoric 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (lit. 
MiLLBK) ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
PaouTT)  and  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  WncKKx)  are  detained  on 
oflldal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator'from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pncr)  would  vote  "nay," 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  S3, 
nays  30.  as  fdlows: 
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TSA8— 68 

Allen 

Hart 

Muakie 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hillings 

Pastors 

Bible 

Hughes 

PeU 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Buidldc 

Jadcson 

Randolph 

BynLVa. 

aibiooff 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Long 

Spong 

Dole 

Magntison 

Bagleton 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

■sstlanrt 

ICcClellan 

Symington 

EUender 

McGee 

Taft 

smn 

MoOovem 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

Tower 

Fong 

llontoya 

Young 

Gravel 

Moss 

NAT&— 30 

Aiken 

Church 

Humphrey 

Allott 

Cook 

Mathlas 

Bayta 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Beall 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Bellmon 

Curtis 

Packwood 

Bentaen 

Domlnlck 

Roth 

Boggs 

Orlffln 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Oumey 

Scott 

Case 

Hansen 

Smith 

ChUes 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTINO— 17 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Bmrk 

JavlU 

Stevenson 

Pulbrlght 

UlUer 

Tunney 

Oambrell 

Mimdt 

Weicker 

Ooidwater 

Pearson 

WUllams 

Harris 

Percy 

So  Mr.  Pastork's  motion  to  table  Mr. 
Packwood's  amendment  (No.  374)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXNSKXNT  MO.  STS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  373  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

"Rie  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as 
follows: 

On  page  37,  Une  31,  strike  "Sic.  308."  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sbc.  306.  (a)". 

On  page  38.  between  lines  4  and  6,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"(b)  Any  person  who  Is  any  calendar  year 
makes  avaUable  any  property  (including 
money),  facilities,  or  services  of  a  value  of 
$800  or  more  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  pro- 
gram operated  by  another  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  or  registering  voters  or 
suj^MTting  a  'get-out-the-vote'  campaign 
ahaU  report,  on  the  first  reporting  date  under 
section  304(a)  which  ocoun  after  such  trans- 
fer, the  amount  or  value  of  such  transfer, 
the  name  and  address  cf  the  paraon  to  whom 
such  property  was  transferred,  the  looatlon 
and  a  description  of  such  program,  and  tba 
name  and  address  ot  the  person  making  such 
transfer.  Baports  under  this  subsection  shaU 
be  fllad  with  the  Comptroller  Oeneral,  and 
shaU  Include  such  additional  information  as 
he  may  prescribe  by  ragulatloa." 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  designed  to  reveal  the 
funding  of  a  get-out-the-vote  campaign 
or  a  voter  reglatration  or  a  program  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  voters. 

The  allegation  is  made  that  this  Is  not 
really  a  campaign  or  at  least  a  partisan 
campaign  functloga.  yet  we  all  know  and 


pertiaps  have  experlmced  It  on  occasion 
with  get-out-t^ie-vote  drives  that  were 
specifically  designed  to  get  out  the  vote 
In  one  type  of  area,  m  every  sense  of  the 
word,  they  were  an  an>endage  and  de- 
signed specifically  for  the  aid  and  sup- 
port of  a  particular  political  party. 

All  I  am  asking  In  this  amendment  Is 
that  the  sources  of  the  finanrfng  for  any 
program  of  educating  or  registering  vot- 
ers or  any  get-out-the-vote  campaign 
drive  be  revealed.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  It  be  stopped. 

The  ammdment  would  provide  that 
anyone  transferring  $500  in  money  or  in 
other  property  to  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  voter  registration, 
voter  education,  or  a  get-out-the-vote 
campaign  drive  must  file  a  report  of 
transfer  of  the  money,  to  whom  it  was 
transferred,  and  the  location  and  de- 
scription of  the  program — or  roughly  a 
description  of  the  program  where  the 
voter  registration,  get-out-the-vote 
drive  will  be  taking  place. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  it  is  merely, 
in  theory,  an  amendment  designed  to 
reveal,  where  a  voter  registration  drive 
is  undertaken,  who  it  is  financed  by. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
Any  good  American  who  puts  up  his 
money  to  edw^te  our  people  on  how  to 
register,  how  to  exercise  their  rights  of 
franchise,  should  be  given  the  Carnegie 
Medal  and  not  be  indicted  by  this 
amendment. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Oregon  willing  to 
yield  his  time  back  now? 

Mr.  PACKWCX>D.  No;  I  am  not  wUllng 
to  yldd  my  time  back  yet.  We  know  what 
we  are  talking  about.  You  know  what 
you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tou  are  talking  about 
unicms?    

Mr.  PACKW(X>D.  I  am  talUng  about 
voter  registration  drives  and  get-out- 
the-vote  campaigns  which  are  predomi- 
nantly democratic.  All  voter  registration 
drives,  some  of  which  are  legitimate  and 
some  of  which  are  designed  to  aid  a  po- 
litical party.  You  know  it.  I  know  it.  The 
Senate  knows  it.  If  you  want  to  hide 
that  kind  of  financing,  that  is  up  to  you, 
but  that  kind  of  partisan  campaigning 
should  be  revealed  for  what  It  Is,  a  par- 
tisan get-out-the-vote  drive. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  that  this  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  campaigning  for  the  election  of 
candidates.  It  senns  to  me  that  educa- 
tion drives  and  get  out  the  vote  drives 
are  Important,  but  how  Americans  vote 
depend  upon  thdr  own  conscience. 
Americans  do  not  vote  by  groups  any 
more  than  the  Senate  functions  by 
groups.  We  have  divergences  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  This  idea  that  everyone's 
conscloice  in  America  Is  captive,  I  do  not 
buy  it.  I  think  that  the  Amoloan  people 
are  Intelligent  enough  to  know  their  own 
kinds,  and  what  Is  In  tbelr  own  oon- 
sdenoes,  no  matter  who  they  are. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  wlU  wager  that  I 
could  get  out  the  figures  on  a  certain 
voter  district  and  take  a  lode  at  the  cen- 
sus figures,  and  the  Income  figures,  and 
give  the  Senator  within  S  percent  ^rtiat 
the  partisan  vote  of  that  district  would 
be. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  You  mean  like  the 
chamber  of  commerce? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not  understand 
the  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  question  Is,  you 
mean  you  know  what  the  chamber  of 
commerce  vote  is? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  I  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Who  Is  it  that  you  are 
referring  to? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Give  me  the  census 
figures  of  a  given  dty.  In  a  demographic 
area  Income  levd  and.  dQ>endlng  upon 
where  we  have  a  get-out-the-vote  cam- 
paign, I  will  wager  I  can  come  within 
5  percent  of  guessing  which  political 
party  will  benefit  within  terms  of  the 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  tUnk  I  can  do  that, 
too.  I  could  tdl  you  how  some  people  will 
vote,  no  matter  what.  What  does  that 
prove?      

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  It  proves  Is 
that,  in  theory,  we  give  money  to  these 
nonpartisan  campaigns,  but,  in  theory, 
it  is  a  voter  registration  drive  in  an  area 
where  3^ou  simply  know,  by  the  demog- 
raphy, the  census  figures,  and  the  in- 
come figures,  what  kind  of  results  you 
will  get  from  putting  nonpartisan  money 
in  thatsu«a. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  fdlow  It  at 
all.  Are  you  through? 

Mr.  PAC:KW00D.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  move 
to  lay  cm  the  table  amendment  No.  373  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  yldd  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Preddoit.  I 
yldd  back  my  time. 

Mr.  Preddoit,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tatt)  .  All  time  has  been  yidded  back  oa 
the  amendment. 

The  question  is  cm  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  table  the  amendment  No.  373  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood). 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  win  call 
theroU. 

Tlie  legldative  dei^  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  BeaaUa  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Oambrell)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hasub),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jovey  (Mr.  Wnxuns)  are 
necessarily  abeent. 

I  further  annoxmce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stxvkhson) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Srivxifsoif)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  anno^ince  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bxmmr)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  PsAxaow) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  nUnds  (Mr.  Pncr) 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MumtT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Teunessee  (Mr. 
Btocx)  and  ttie  Senator  from  Vennoni 
(Mr.  PtouTT)  are  detained  on  official 
businesB. 
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U  present  and  vottnc.  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pncr)   would  vote 

The  result  wbs  announced— yeas  60, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 


aible 


BvooIm 
Burdttek 
B]rril.Va. 
Byr(l.W.V». 


Cbureh 
Obopor 

Crmxutan 
■Mletan 


[Ifo.  199  Lee.] 

TKAS— 80 

Oravel 

Hut 

Hfttflald 

HoUlngs 

Bagbm 

Inoiqre 
JACkaon 
JATlta 

Jocdan.  N.O. 
Jordan.  Idabo 
KanoMty 
Lone 
Macnuaon 


llondal* 
llontoya 


ftirln 
Vtong 
Fultrlgbt 


AUott 

Baker 

BmJI 

B«iniiwn 

Bockley 

CbOea 

Oook 

Ootton 

Curtla 


B»rh 
Bennett 


MoCIeUui 
McOee 

McQoTem 
Mclntyre 

NATS— as 
Dole 

DomlnlA 
Fannin 
Ooldwater 
OrUBn 
Oumey 


Muakle 

NelBon 

Paatora 

PeU 

Proxnilre 

Kendolph 

BlMooff 

Saxbe 

Sebmlker 

Scott 

Sparfanan 

l^ons 

Stennla 

Sterena 

SymlnKton 

Talmadge 

TouBg 


Packwood 

Both 

Smith 

Tan 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

WelAcr 


Rmaka 
MetcaU 
IfUler 

NOT  VOTINO— la 
Harrla  Percy 

Hartke  Frouty 


Oamtatil 


Mundt 
Feanon 


SteTenaon 
WUllanu 


So  the  moUon  to  lay  on  tbe  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMZMSMKNT  XO.   ssa 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  355  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  tbe  pre- 
vious unanlmous-coDsent  wder  with  i«- 
Ifttlcn  to  ammdment  No.  353. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OPPTCKR.  ^nthout 
objectiati,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  derk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  tbe  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ooosent  to  dispense  with  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  a^mdment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objeetian,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  paga  17,  batireen  Ilnea  a  and  8,  Inaert 
UMMkNTlng: 

"tecaoe.  Chapter  39  ot  tltta  18.  United 
Mataa  Code,  la  amended  by  adding  at  tlM 
•nd  tberaof  the  f<^owlog  new  aection: 
**  'f  614.  ■xtanakm  of  eradtt  to  poUUoal  oom- 
nUttaae  by  eartaln  liMliwttloa. 

"  *(a)  Any  bnatnaaa  ragnlated  by  tha  OItU 
Aaronauttoa  Board,  tbe  Vadenl  Oommunlca- 
tlona  Oommlaalop.  or  the  Intcratata  Oom- 
maroe  Oommlaalon  which  baa  extandad  credit 
to  any  poUtloal  oommlttae  and  which  baa  not 
noMvad  paynant  of  the  debt  for  wbleb  endlt 
waa  artendad  within  two  yaan  after  the  date 
on  which  each  debt  waa  created,  and  any 
Biieb  bualnaaa  which  ha*  not  raeetvad  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  owed  to  It  by  any  poUttoal 
onmmlttea  for  two  yaan,  abaU  not  eztand 
fortbar  credit  to  aooh  oommtttaa  vaXU  aoch 
dabC  and  aa  other  debU  owed  to  It  by  aooh 
eoauBlttaa  bava  bean  paid  in  full. 

*"(b)  Viototlon  of  tba  provlalona  of  tbto 
aaetkn  ia  poaMiabla  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
•IjOOO.  laiprlacniaaat  for  not  to  exceed  one 
yaar.  or  both.'." 

On  page  17,  Una  8,  atrlka  ~8ac.  aoe: 
Inaart  In  llau  tberaof  "Sac.  a07.~. 


On  page  17.  atrlka  the  matter  between  llnaa 
10  and  11  and  Inaart  In  Uea  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"611.  Contrfbutlona  by  Cknremmant  oontrlb- 
uton.**; 
(4)  adding  at  the  and  of  auch  table  the 
foOowtng  new  Item: 

"614.  Bxtenalon  of  credit  to  poUtloal  oom- 
mltteea  by  oartaln  Induatrtea.". 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  another  relatively  simple  amendment 
that  has  to  do  with  the  annual  extension 
(tf  credit  by  the  CAB,  the  FCC.  or  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
smt  to  have  printed  at  this  pcrini  in  the 
Rbcoko  a  memorandum  f  rc»n  tbe  Liil>rary 
(tf  Oongress  Congressional  Research 
Service  detailing  the  deficits  incurred 
since  the  1956  election  campaigns  by 
various  committees.  Republican  and 
Democratic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscou).  as  follows: 


Thb  hamuLT  or  Oov 
WaahHtgUm,  D.C.,  July  21. 1971. 
TV):   TlM  Honorable  Bobert  W.  Faokwood. 

Attn.  StanHelsIar. 
From:    Oovemment  and  Qeneral  nwearoh 

DlTliioa.  Frederlok  L.  Soott,  Acting  TXH- 

alon  Chief. 
Reaeareh  by;  Fred  Paula. 
Sub/ect:  Dellolta  Incurred  In  National  Beo- 

tlona,  1966-48. 
In  reaponae  to  your  Inquiry  for  flgurea  de- 
tailing indebtedneaa  Inouxrad  In  poUtloal 
oamiMUgna  we  aubmlt  thla  tnwn«'*»"<""' 
containing  extracta  on  that  aubjeot  from 
auch  publlahed  aouroea  aa  exist.  Aa  all  aourcea 
make  dear,  it  la  difficult  to  be  predae  In 
thla  matter.  Prior  to  19M,  InformaUon  U  not 
ayaUable. 

laao  XLacnoif 
The  Subcommittee  on  Prlvllegea  and  Xleo- 
tlona  of  tbe  Smate  Cotmnlttee  on  Rulea  and 
AdmlnlatratkMi  cooduoted  an  exhauatlve  aur- 
vey  of  campaign  expendlturea  In  tbe  1960 
general  eleotlon  campalgna.  In  Ita  final  re- 
port It  abowed  Republican  national  level 
eommltteea  with  »iwr^t<t  bllla  amounting  to 
$128,688.  However,  theae  aame  eommltteea 
reported  a  oaab  balance  of  $746,908,  Indicat- 
ing that  the  BapubUoan  Party  waa  In  the 
black  following  the  1966  election.  Tbe  Damo- 
crata,  on  tbe  other  hand,  abowed  'T'pald 
bllla  amoimtlng  to  $696,818  with  a  caab  bal- 
ance of  $136,353  and  wound  up  In  tbe  red. 
Alexander  Heard  In  The  Co»U  of  Demoeracy 
(Chapel  HIU,  The  Unlveralty  of  Carolina 
Preaa,  I960,  pp.  19-30.  footnote)  notea:  "In 
1966,  for  example,  a  debt  of  $800,000  waa  run 
up  by  the  DemocraGU;  national  committee  In 
tbe  form  of  unpaid  bllla  for  talepbone,  tele- 
graph, newapaper  advertlatng,  air  tran^orta- 
tkm.  printing,  hotel  aooommodatlona.  etc. 

laao    BLKTrioir 

Coogreaalotial  Quarterly  In  Ita  qieelal  re- 
port on  1960  poUtloal  campaign  contrlbu- 
tlona  and  eqwndlturea  notea:  "The  Demo- 
cratlo  National  Committee,  however,  waa 
known  to  have  had  a  deficit  of  $3,820,000  In 
unpaid  campaign  expenaea  at  the  end  of 
1960,  and  the  Bepublloan  National  Oommlt- 
tae a  debt  of  $750  AW." 

Herbert  Alexander  In  "Financing  tbe  1960 
Bectloo".  a  booklet  laaued  by  tbe  Cltlxena' 
Heaearch  Foundation,  notea:  "Tbe  atory  of 
the  unprecedented  1960  Democratic  debt  of 
$8jBaOA)0  started  In  1966,  and  revaala  muoh 
about  Democratic  financial  problema.  The 
unsucoaaafm  campaign  of  Adlal  B.  Stavanaon 
In  1966  laft  a  deficit  of  over  $700X100.  By  na- 
tional convention  time  In  July  1960  the  debt 
bad  ban  reduced  to  about  $70,000.  Bealdaa 
reducing  tbe  debt  In  the  Interim  years,  tba 


Democratic  National  Committee  bad  to  fl- 
nanoe  operating  expenaea  when  tbe  party 
waa  out  of  piealdantlal  power,  and  to  help 
win  the  oongreailonal  deotlona  of  1968 — at 
tba  rate  of  about  $1,000,000  per  year."  And, 
further,  "In  loalng  the  1960  election,  the  Re- 
pnbUcana  amaaaed  a  debt  aet  at  $993,000  groaa 
at  the  national  level.  After  o<Mnmlttee  bal- 
ancea  not  needed  for  continuing  expanses 
were  applied,  and  payments  due  from  the 
prees  for  transportation  costs  in  accompany- 
ing the  "J«t-atop"  campaign  were  made,  tbe 
net  debt  feU  to  $700,000." 

iae4    xLacnoif 

Congressional  Quarterly  In  Its  report  on 
1964  political  campaign  contributions  and 
expendlturea  notea:  "Major  question  still  ex- 
isted late  In  1966  as  to  be  actual  deficit  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  at  tbe 
cloee  of  the  1964  election  year.  Various  In- 
formal reports  from  sources  close  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee  variously  plaoed 
the  figure  at  'Just  over  a  million  doUaca' 
to  as  high  aa  $a.8  mllUoci.  Oongzeaslonal 
Quarterly  choee  to  \ise  $1.2  mUUon.  reflecting 
a  level  Just  over  tbe  million-dollar  mark. 
The  actual  level  of  spending  by  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  however,  was 
probably  substantially  higher  than  actually 
reported.  WhUe  the  official  flgurea  plus  tbe 
reported  deficit  at  $1.2  million  total  $13.3 
million,  the  figure  of  $16  mUUon  In  over-aU 
q>endlng  was  discussed  by  officials  at  tbe 
Democratic  National  Committee  from  time 
to  time.  The  Democratic  National  Treasiirer, 
Richard  Magulre,  refused  to  discuss  commit- 
tee spending  or  fund-raising  activities  with 
CQ  or  other  members  of  the  press.  CQ  wrote 
him  asking  for  the  exact  1964  deficit  and 
over-all  spending  figiires,  but  repeated  In- 
quiries elicited  no  reply." 

Of  the  RepubUcans,  CQ  wrote:  Tbe  Re- 
publloana'  exceptionally  successful  1964 
fund-ralalng  activities  made  it  possible  for 
national-level  Republican  committees  to 
emerge  from  the  elections  with  a  substantial 
surplus.  At  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
1964.  with  all  but  a  few  campaign  debts  p€tld, 
the  Republican  National  Commltte  had  a 
surplus  of  $314,000;  Citizens  for  Ooldwater- 
MlUer  $309,006;  and  the  National  TV  Com- 
nUttee  for  GMdwater-MUler  $606,634." 

Alexander  In  hla  "Financing  the  1964  Bleo- 
tlon,"  another  CRF  pubUcatlon.  wrote:  "The 
varloua  publUbed  atorlea  Indicated  the  Re- 
publican surplus  ranged  anywhere  from 
$600,000  to  $1.8  mUllon.  The  cash  poaltlon  of 
tbe  National,  Senatorial  and  Congressional 
eommltteea  aa  of  January  1,  1966.  was  $467,- 
000.  Tbe  Treasurer  of  RNFC  claimed  a  year- 
end  surplus  of  $800,000,  no  doubt  a  rounding 
out  of  the  cash  poaltlon.  Official  reports  fUed 
In  January  indicated  about  $1.4  million  mora 
Income  than  outgo." 

Of  the  Democrata  he  wrote:  "A  treasurer'a 
report  to  the  National  Committee  was  prom- 
ised by  Chairman  Bailey  but  never  submit- 
ted. Accordingly,  the  full  story  of  the  1964 
campaign  and  Its  aftermath  cannot  be  told 
In  precise  financial  terms,  as  was  the  Repub- 
lican campaign.  For  example,  tbe  1964  deficit 
of  about  $1  million  was  rumored  by  mld- 
1066  on  to  have  Increased  to  about  $2  million, 
and  later  a  $1.7  million  figure  was  widely 
used,  niere  were  contrary  evidences  of  high 
lard  of  poat-alaotlon  apandlng  and  of  con- 
tinuing debta  and  bickering  about  bllla; 
many  biUa  paid  in  September,  1966,  were  In- 
ctured  during  tbe  campaign.  Including  $100,- 
000  to  the  Democrat'a  advertising  agency." 

less  BLBCnOK 

Alexander  In  his  book.  Financing  the  19S8 
suction,  writes:  "Whereas  In  early  1968,  tba 
RapubUcana  claimed  a  oaab  aurplua,  by  early 
1970,  tba  1968  campaign  dafidt  waa  aald  to 
have  bean  $1.8  mlttlon.  Of  thla.  $400,000  was 
paid  from  1969  Inonna,  $300,000  waa  paid 
from  prooaada  of  tba  January  baa,  and  $700.- 
000  ramalnad." 

Ot  tba  Damoerata  ha  wrttas:  ''Tba  Damo- 
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ciata  had  been  outspant  more  than  two-to- 
one  In  the  Prtwldentlal  etoctton.  and  tbe 
party  bad  a  debt  of  almoat  $6.2  mlUlon." 

"Tto»  flaanclal  poaltlon  of  tba  DNC  wora- 
ened  during  1909.  Loan  repaymenta  of  $688,- 
000  made  In  January  and  Febniary  reduced 
the  general  election  debt  to  $6.6  million." 
The  Oommlttae  aaaumed  additional  debta 
from  tba  1968  campaign  "ao  that  the  Demo- 
cratlo  debt  by  tba  fall  of  1909  totalled  $8J 
mllbon." 

Wa  truat  thla  Information  will  be  of  aa- 
itetaaoa  to  you.  If  there  are  queaOona  or  fur- 
ther neada.  pleaae  do  not  bedtate  to  call. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RccoKo  an  article  entitled  "Campaign 
Debt  Settlements  Raise  Question  of 
Legality,"  written  by  William  Chapman 
and  printed  in  the  Washington  Poet  of 
March  29,  1970.  Mr.  President,  the  arti- 
cle relates  to  the  debts  of  the  various 
candidates  and  political  committees  that 
had  to  be  settled  for  less  than  tbe 
amount  due. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoao, 
as  follows: 

Caxpaion    Dkbt    SrrTLXKKMTa    Raisb    Qttxs- 
TION   or   LSOAUTT 

(By  William  Chapman) 

When  the  managers  of  Sen.  Bugene  J. 
McOartby's  preddenUal  campaign  surveyed 
their  finandal  damagee  late  In  1068.  Uiey  dis- 
covered a  disconcerting  set  of  figures. 

The  campaign  debt  was  $1.4  mminn  There 
was  only  $460,000  available  to  pay  it  off. 

About  $800,000  waa  owed  to  airlines,  which 
had  transported  tbe  candidate  and  hla  ataff , 
and  to  tdephone  oompanlea  which  had  han- 
dled credit-card  calls.  The  rest  was  due 
hotels,  rental  oar  companies,  printers  and 
other  asaorted  creditors. 

Having  only  about  one-third  of  tbe  na«>i 
needed  to  cover  the  debta,  the  McCarthy 
managers  began  what  Is  politely  known  In  the 
poUtloal  «iTi^tn.ing  trade  as  "negotiations." 
A  few  details  atlll  remain  imsettled,  but  the 
following  payments  were  negotiated : 

Airlines  and  tdephone  companies  were  paid 
at  the  rate  of  26  cents  per  doUar  owed,  with 
tbe  alrUnes  faring  sUgbUy  better  after  trav- 
eling newamen'B  farea  were  added  in.  Tele- 
phone ayatems  wound  the  country,  for  ex- 
ample, were  owed  about  $300,000  but  col- 
lected only  $76,000. 

Smaller  company  debts,  principally  hoteU 
and  car  rentals,  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  60 
cents  on  tbe  dollar. 

Only  tbe  smallest  debta — tboae  laaa  than 
$400— were  paid  In  full. 

In  the  aftermath  of  tbe  1968  famrnutign 
the  question  of  impald  eleetlon  debta  baa 
raised  a  disturbing  question: 

Campaign  costs  are  skyrotAetlng  and  so  are 
unpaid  campaign  debts.  If  a  corporation  set- 
tles such  debta  for  leaa  than  tba  fuU  amount, 
la  It  to  ylotatloa  of  tba  Oorrupt  Praotloea  Act 
forbidding  flrma  to  uaa  ootporate  funda  to 
aaalat  a  political  campaign?  And  If  It  u  a 
regulated  Indxiatry  with  legally  fixed  ratea. 
like  tbe  telephone  company  and  alrUnea,  Is 
aettUng  at  less  than  full  cost  counter  to 
Its  oOdal  tariffs  for  other  'nistomers? 

Soma  Demooratlo  debts  ware  maadve.  Tba 
Damooratlo  Natlaoal  Oommlttaa  atUl  owaa 
more  than  $8  mUUon  to  oorporatlona  from 
Hubert  Himiphray'a  prealdanttal  campaign 
(pltia  about  $6  million  In  aaaortad  other 
bllla).  A  aubatantlal  part  of  tba  lata  Robert 
9.  Kennedy's  primary  campaign  debta  ware 
negotlatad  downward,  with  $1  mUlloo  in- 
berltad  and  atill  owad  by  the  party.  PrasMant 
Nixon'a  debU  wwa  paid  praetloaUy  In  full, 
proving  the  old  adaga,  "Wlnnan  pay  tbalr 
<labta  and  loeera  nagotlata  tbalra." 

An  authority  on  campaign  apandlng,  Rar- 


bart  E.  Alexander  of  tba  Oltlaana* 
Foundation,  made  thla  warning  In  a  report  on 
1968  financing: 

"When  bllla  are  aettled.  tba  oorpocatlon  ia 
In  affect  making  a  form  of  Indirect  contribu- 
tion to  tbe  campaign,  which  acme  oompanlea 
may  do  for  goodwill  purpoaea. 

"But  when  regulated  Induatrlea,  audi  aa 
telepbonea  or  alrllnaa,  do  ao,  tbey  aza  opening 
themadvaa  to  federal  t«gti tawing  of  the  laws, 
or  to  Utlgatlon  brought  by  atoekbolden  or 
even  cuatomera  who  must  pay  full  rataa." 

Some  diamlaa  tbe  problem  aa  Irrderant. 
You  cant  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip,  tbey 
aay,  ao  the  company  la  Juat  atuCk  with  an 
ui^eaaant,  but  legal,  bad  dd>t. 

Tbe  man  who  aetUad  MOOartbyla  debts, 
Thomaa  McCoy,  takaa  that  view: 

"We  aald  to  the  tdephone  oompany,  Theae 
are  the  bllla  and  this  Is  all  tbe  money  wa 
have  left.  Well  give  you  this  much  money 
now  and  If  we  raise  more  In  tbe  future  wall 
pay  more  on  a  pro-rata  baala.'  But  tbey  know 
perfectly  waU  there  wouldn't  be  anymore. 

"Tbey  complained  bitterly  that  It  waa  un- 
fair—and tbey  ware  rl^t,  of  course.  It  iant 
proper  to  cbaige  thlnga  and  not  pay  for  tbam. 
But  I'd  like  to  point  out  that  tbe  InabOlty 
to  pay  bills  Isnt  limited  to  political  cam- 
palgna." 

Much  of  the  McCarthy  campaign'^  tele- 
phone debt  was  run  up  by  young  vdunteera 
who  simply  made  free  iise  of  the  oOpe  credit- 
card  number.  "I  dcmt  know  anyaue  in  tbe 
McCarthy  campaign  who  was  not  wandering 
around  with  a  credit  card  number  acrlbbled 
on  tbe  back  of  an  envelope,"  recalled  MoOoy. 

Others  knowledgeable  about  poUtlcal 
financing  take  a  view  leas  caaual  than 
McCoy's.  The  House  of  Representatlvea 
dark's  office,  which  administers  the  Comg>t 
Practlcee  Act,  has  begrm  to  look  Into  the 
pracUce.  Televldon  stations  Inflexibly  requlia 
advance  paymenu  for  all  p<dltlcal  adverUa- 
Ing  time  to  avoid  the  problem — and  to  guar- 
antee t\3iX  payment. 

The  ISemocratlc  National  Committee  baa 
taken  the  podtlon  so  far  that  all  the  debta 
must  be  repaid  or  else  they  could  be  con- 
ddered  Ulegal  contributions,  according  to  the 
new  treasurer,  Robert  8.  Strauaa. 

The  creditor  oompanlea  themadvea  are  ex- 
tremdy  rductant  to  ««i««»n^  the  queatlon. 
Tlie  Cheeapeake  &  Potomac  Tdephone  Co. 
In  Waablngton — one  aystem  rq;>ortedly  In- 
curring a  large  debt  from  tbe  McCarthy 
beadquartera  hera-^efuaed  to  comment.  A 
^Mkeeman  aald  tdephone  bills  are  private 
Information.  He  would  not  say  how  the  com- 
pany's lawyers  fdt  about  campaign  debta. 

American  Alrllnaa,  which  fumlabed  most 
of  McCarthy's  transportation,  has  emerged 
with  a  better  financial  settlement.  It  waa 
owed  $286,000,  aocordlng  to  rdlable  raporta, 
and  has  been  paid  about  $141,000,  approx- 
imately half.  It  was  paid  26  centa  on  tba 
ddlar  from  campaign  funds,  then  reim- 
bursed further  with  late  arriving  fees  paid 
by  newsmen  who  traveled  on  tbe  candidate^ 
chartered  planea. 

An  American  Alrllnaa  ^Kkkesman  aald  tba 
oompany  eventually  bopee  for  full  repay- 
ment. "We  got  60  per  cent  and  we  expect 
to  get  the  other  60  per  cent."  he  aald. 

If  the  remainder  la  not  paid,  wotdd  the 
company  try  to  write  It  off  aa  a  bualnaaa 
deduction?  "No  thought  baa  been  given  to 
that  because  we  atUl  expect  te  get  all  tba 
money,"  aald  the  apokaaman. 

Actually,  It  la  understood  that  ndtbar  tba 
alrllnaa  nor  tbe  tdephone  oompanlea  bava 
signed  formal  rdaaaea  rellavlng  tbe  campaign 
eommltteea  of  further  repayment.  One  au- 
thority auggaata  that  unsettled  debta  may 
Juat  be  kept  on  their  books  Indefinltdy  aa 
"unodleoUblea." 

TtMf  anMrantly  la  no  atatute  or  oaae  law 
governing  the  Itaua.  Ilia  Oorrupt  Praetleaa 
Act  aaya  nothing  about  bad  debta  Opoltaa 
man  for  tba  agandaa  wbloh  regulate  alr- 


llnaa and  puMlc  utUltlea  oookl  not  recaU  tba 
questloii  being  ralaed. 

An  oOdal  of  tbe  Federal  Oommunlcatlooa 
Oommladoo,  however,  noted  that  the  vanooa 
tdafdioiw  aystena  are  Increadngly  plagued 
with  unpaid  MUa  artalng  from  voluuteer^un 
political  campaigns  and  an  aaaortment  of 
ad  hoe  protest  groups. 

Justice  Department  oflldals  report  no  caaea 
In  which  a  company  baa  been  aoeuaed  ot 
making  Illegal  oontilbutlans  by  settling  for 
lass  than  dollar  value,  but  the  queatlon  re- 
cently baa  bam  ralaed  there. 

According  to  aeveral  lawyara,  tbe  govern- 
ment probably  could  not  proeeeute  a  cooa- 
pany  unlaaa  a  oonspliacy  could  be  proved. 
That  la,  the  oompany  and  the  candidate 
would  have  to  agree  in  advance  to  write  off 
a  certain  portion  of  tbe  debt  after  tbe  cam- 
paign. Only  If  such  an  agreement  were 
proved  could  prosecution  be  brought  under 
praaent  law. 

Said  one  authority:  "Whan  It^  Just  a  ease 
of  tbe  campaign  falling  and  falUog  apart 
and  having  no  money — 'ttbaX  have  you  got? 
Tou  aettle  for  tbe  beat  tetma  you  can  get. 
IVS  not  against  tbe  law  to  go  banknqtt." 

A  more  pertinent  queatlon  arises,  bowwer. 
If  tba  oompany  attempts  to  write  off  tbe  bad 
dd>t  as  a  btislnssa  loss.  A  section  of  the 
Internal  revenue  code  protalblta  deductlona 
for  bad  debta  owed  by  a  poUtleal  party  or 
by  a  pc^tleal  cami)algn  oonmolttee. 

In  at  least  two  caaea.  Individual  leaders 
tried  to  write  off  the  loaaea  incurred  when 
tbey  loaned  money  to  campalgna  that  da- 
faulted.  Both  of  tbeoa  lost  In  court. 

At  leaat  cme  zaUable  autborlty.  however. 
beUevea  a  corporatlMi  might  write  off  tba 
debt  and  win  a  court  fight.  David  Olnabarg, 
former  legal  counad  for  tba  Democratle  Na- 
tional Committee,  bdlevea  such  a  firm  ml^t 
win  a  court  teat  by  showing  tba  bad  debt 
was  simply  a  loss  Incurred  In  tbe  normal 
course  of  business  operations 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Ammdment  No.  355 
is  very  simple.  It  simply  says  that  any 
business  regulated  by  the  ICC,  the  FCC. 
or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
wliich  has  extended  credit  to  any  politi- 
cal committee  and  which  has  not  re- 
ceived pajrment  of  the  debt  for  which 
credit  was  eztmded  within  2  years  after 
the  date  on  which  mch  d^t  was  created, 
and  any  such  business  which  has  not  re- 
ceived payment  of  a  debt  owed  to  it  by 
any  political  committee  for  2  years,  diall 
not  eztmd  further  credit  to  such  com- 
mittee until  such  debt  and  all  other  debts 
owed  to  it  by  such  committee  have  been 
paid  in  full. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  candidates  borrowing  for  ofBee.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  eztension  <tf 
credit  to  any  prospective  candidate. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  asking  too  modi  to 
require  that  organisati(His  regulated  by 
the  Government  and  that  have  had  to 
oomiutimise  debts  in  the  past  and  have 
been  put  in  the  busbMss  of  financing 
campaigns  should  be  put  in  the  poaltton 
of  not  ezteaiding  further  credit  to  any 
poUtical  c(»nmittee  that  has  a  debt  VbaX 
is  2  jrears  or  more  in  arrears.  That  is  the 
effect  There  would  be  no  more  credit 
to  any  organintton  that  has  not  paid 
debts  that  are  at  least  2  years  In  arrears. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yldds  timer 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
already  come  up  the  hiU  and  gone  down 
tbe  hlU  ODoe  this  aftonoon.  We  had  a 
proposal  that  prohibited  the  Issuance  of 
regulations  by  regulatory  agoKles.  We 
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finally  accepted  the  amendment  In  the 
bUl.  leaving  It  up  to  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  adopt  the  regulations  that  they 
saw  fit,  relating  to  the  extension  of 
credit 

If  we  are  going  to  have  regulatory 
agencies  let  than  regulate  and  let  us  not 
tell  them  what  to  do.  Let  us  not  make 
ourselves  a  coDection  agmcy  for  a  com- 
pany which  eztoids  credit  unwisely. 

BIT.  President.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
my  time  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
rMdy  to  yield  back,  his  time,  and  we  are 
ready  to  nubu  a  motion  to  table  the 
amendment. 

BCr.  PACKWCK>D.  I  am  not  quite  ready 
to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  goes  back 
and  forth  between  wanting  a  Congress 
to  write  laws  and  to  delegate  power  to 
administrative  agencies. 

It  scans  to  me,  in  all  equity,  that  when 
a  political  party — and  as  shown  by  the 
material  I  have  had  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  R^ubUcans  and  Democrats  are 
equally  guilty — ^runs  up  a  perpetual  def- 
icit and  does  not  pay  its  bills,  the  regu- 
latory agency  could  stop  eztexuiing  credit 
to  them. 

Tlie  companies  are  In  a  tremendous 
bind.  A  party  of  significance  comes  to 
American  Airlines  or  to  the  American 
Telephone  Co.,  and  those  people  are  in  a 
difficult  position  not  to  extend  credit  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of 
political  consequences  if  they  do  not  ex- 
tend credit. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWCXJD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  understand  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  to  prevent  a  pattern  of  abuse  which 
could  cause  the  customers  of  these  vari- 
ous entities  and  companies,  in  effect,  to 
pick  \xp  the  tab? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  For  example,  there  are 
millions  of  telephone  customers  and  if  the 
telephone  company  extends  a  long  line  of 
credit  it  would  seem  that  sooner  or  later 
all  Off  those  customers  will  have  their 
rates  increased  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

Mr.  PACKW<X>D.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. They  are  regulated  indiistries  and  if 
they  lose  money  on  a  political  fa>*npftign 
those  companies  pick  it  up  from  some- 
where else. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  realise  if  we  were  deal- 
ing with  one  administrative  agency  that 
would  be  one  thing  because  that  admin- 
istrative agency  could  properly  estahllah 
guidelines.  I  understand  the  Senator's 
amendment  covers  three  administrative 
agencies. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to  vd» 
for  1  minute? 

Mr.  PASTORS.  I  yield  3  mlnntea  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  ' 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
problems  we  have  had  in  Congress  has 
been  a  lack  of  unlftnftty  among  the 
agencies  on  critical  items.  Here  Is  an 


Ideal  case  where  we  can  establish  uni- 
formity among  these  agencies.  As  it  is. 
they  can  go  out  willy-nilly  on  their  own 
and  establish  periods  of  1  year,  2  years, 
or  3  years.  Tbib  Senator's  amendment 
would  provide  the  uniformity  that  is 
needed.    

Mr.  PASTC^IE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  amendment  No.  356.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrxll)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Habbis).  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wxllzamb)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haktkb)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  STxvxirsoR)  are 
absent  on  ofllcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stxvkhsom)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ORliVlN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Btamxr)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Psasson) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  nUnois  (Mr.  Pncr) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MxmDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
BaocK)  and  the  Senator  fnnn  Vermont 
(Mr.  Pkoutt)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  PiBCT)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46. 
nays  42,  as  follows: 
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^«Wt».«M 
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So  Bfr.  Pastosx's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  amendment  No.  355  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  btU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMXNDlfXMT  MO.   SSO 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Peoutt)  is  unable  to  be  here.  How- 
ever, he  asked  me  to  call  up  his  amend- 
ment No.  350.  wbioh  I  ask  the  clerk  to 
read.  Before  the  derk  reads  it,  I  adc 
that  the  amendment  be  modified  to  con- 
form to  the  Pastore  substitute  and  that 
the  word  "Commission"  be  substituted 
for  the  "CkxnptroUer  Oenaral." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  l^thout 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  resMl  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

(f)(1)  Any  political  committee  shall  In- 
clude on  the  face  or  front  page  of  all  litera- 
ture and  advertleements  soliciting  fxinds  the 
f oUowlng  notice : 

"In  compliance  with  FMeral  law  a  report 
has  been  (or  wUl  be)  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  showing  a  de- 
tailed iMXx>unt  of  our  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. A  copy  of  that  report  Is  available  at  a 
charge  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, United  States  Government  Print- 
ing Ofllce,  Washington,  D.C.  20402." 

(3)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  oompUe  and 
furnish  to  the  PubUc  Printer,  not  later  than 
the  last  day  of  Uarcb  of  each  year,  an  annual 
rq;>ort  for  each  political  committee  which 
has  fUed  a  report  with  him  under  this  title 
during  the  period  from  March  10  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year  through  January  81 
of  the  year  In  which  such  annual  report  Is 
made  available  to  the  Public  Printer.  Bach 
such  annual  report  shall  contain — 

(I)  a  copy  of  the  statement  of  organization 
of  the  political  committee  required  under 
section  303.  together  with  any  amendments 
thereto;  and 

(II)  a  copy  of  each  report  filed  by  such 
committee  under  section  304  from  March  10 
of  the  preceding  year  through  January  81 
of  the  year  in  which  the  annual  report  Is 
BO  furnished  to  the  Public  Printer. 

(B)  TTie  Public  Printer  shall  make  ooples 
of  such  annual  reports  available  for  sale  to 
the  public  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments as  soon  as  praotloable  after  they  are 
received  from  the  Oommiaslon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
American  people  have  all  the  facts  ccn- 
oeming  the  financing  of  campaigns 
readily  available.  Mr.  Prouty's  amend- 
ment would  simply  do  two  things: 

First.  It  would  require  that  political 
committee  soliciting  contributions  place 
a  simple  notlflcatioa  on  thetr  letters  that 
Xbm  have  compltod  with  the  Federal 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  and  filed  a  report 
of  expenditures  and  contrlbutioas;  and 
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Second,  it  would  baorm  the  potential 
conttDmtor  that  they  can  purchase  a 
copy  of  that  report  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

The  Rules  Committee  adopted  this 
amendment  by  a  vote  (rf  6  to  S.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  (Mr.  Csimoir)  of 
the  Privileges  and  Elections  Subcommit- 
tee has  expressed  some  concern  about 
the  fact  that  the  wording  was  a  little  too 
long.  Tlieref  ore,  Mr.  Pkoutt  is  quite  will- 
ing to  change  the  wording  to  make  It 
briefer. 

If  Senator  CANiroir  would  agree,  Mr. 
PsoTTTT  would  be  willing  to  change  the 
notification  to  read  as  follows: 

A  copy  of  our  report  filed  with  the  Federal 
Eteetlons  Commlaelon  Is  (or  will  be)  avail- 
able for  purehaae  from  the  Superintendent 
ot  Doeomentt,  United  States  Oovemment 
Printing  Ofllce,  Washington.  D.O.  30408. 

lix.  President,  the  change  can  be  ac- 
complished by  strildng  Unes  4  through  7 
on  page  1;  lines  1  through  3  on  page  2; 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof: 

A  copy  of  our  report  filed  with  the  PMoral 
Elections  Commission  is  (or  will  be)  avail- 
able for  purchase  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  United  States  Ooremsient 
Printing  Ofllce,  Washington.  D.C.  30403, 

I  think  It  is  vitally  important,  Mr. 
President,  that  all  contrlbuton  of  polit- 
ical committees  be  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  can  find  out  exactly  how 
those  committees  use  their  money.  I 
think  once  the  pe(a>le  have  this  knowl- 
edge. Mr.  President,  there  cafi  be  a 
greater  degree  of  participatoiy  democ- 
racy in  all  of  these  committees  which 
have  a  tendency  to  set  policy  based  upon 
the  opinions  of  a  very  few  people  in 
Washington. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  modification 
as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  PaoxjTT) . 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
simply  a  statement  of  facts  as  they  exist 
in  the  law  and  which  we  would  require 
elsewhere  in  the  bill.  My  reservation 
about  the  original  amendment  was  that 
if  we  are  going  to  reqi^  this  statement 
in  every  newqwper  advertisement  or  let- 
ter of  soUdtatioD,  and  so  on;  it  to  going 
to  be  dUBcult  and  costly.  Certainly,  if  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  newspaper  adver- 
tisement or  a  solicitation  of  that  type, 
that  woiild  be  true. 

Howevo-,  with  the  modification  made 
in  the  amendment.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept it.  I  think  it  does  no  more  than  tell 
what  the  law  is.  so  I  see  no  particular 
harm  in  it.  except  it  is  gohig  to  cost  the 
candidate  more  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
Senator  Proutt's  amendment  requiring 
a  political  committee,  which  solloits  oon- 
tributions,  to  state  that  it  has  filed  the 
necessary  disclosure  reports  and  that  the 
reports  can  be  purchased  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Oflkw.  This  amend- 
ment was  originally  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, not  only  frith  my  support,  but 
with  the  suppOTt  of  the  distinguished 
chairman.    Senator    dFonDAn    of    North 


CaroHna.  I  regret  that  the  Prooty 
amendment  was  not  retained  in  the  Pas- 
tore substitute. 

Senator  Pboutt  is  uniquely  qualified 
to  offer  this  amendment.  He  is  a  high- 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  served  as  one  of 
the  original  members  of  its  Consumer 
Affairs  Sobcommlttee.  Of  course,  Soia- 
tor  PaooTT  is  also  the  ranking  R^ubli- 
can  member  of  the  Rules  Committee.  Co- 
Inddentally.  tlie  purpose  of  the  Prooty 
amendment  integrally  rdated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  these  two  committees. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  solicitation 
of  campaign  funds  by  direct  mail  is  very 
effective.  So  effective.  In  fact,  that  numy 
people  hypnotically  send  in  tbeh-  ddlars 
to  causes  with  fancy  names  and  to  com- 
mittees with  exotic  goals.  Heretofore,  the 
contributor  never  knew  who  these  groups 
were  sunwrting,  let  alone  whether  or 
not  all  of  the  contributions  were  indeed 
spent. 

The  Federal  Electi<ms  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  would  require  political  commit- 
tees to  file  periodic  reports,  listing  in  de- 
tail all  contributions  and  expenditures. 
I  support  that  provision  of  the  bill.  But 
does  it  go  far  enough?  Does  it  really 
protect  the  consumer,  in  this  case  a  cam- 
paign contributor?  The  report  can  be 
duly  filed,  but  Mrs.  Murphy  in  Moscow. 
Pa.,  may  not  know  it.  And  if  she  does  not 
know  it,  she  obviously  does  not  know 
which  candidates  the  political  commit- 
tee may  be  supporting. 

The  Prouty  amendment  is  a  consumer 
ixotection  amendment,  nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  It  simply  teUs  people  that 
reports  have  been  filed  and  are  available. 
The  amendment  places  no  undue  burdens 
on  political  committees.  But  let  us  under- 
stand one  thing — these  reports  are  al- 
ready required  by  the  biU.  The  Prouty 
amendment  would  simply  taake  that 
point  clear  to  the  potential  contributor. 
And  the  Government  will  not  i^ck  up  the 
tab  since  the  reports  would  have  to  be 
purchased  In  the  scune  way  as  are  other 
Government  publications. 

Senator  Pkoutt  championed  the  Fed- 
eral Fair  Labeling  Act  as  a  member  of 
the  Ctommeroe  Subcommittee  on  (Con- 
sumer  Affairs.   He   is   Ahamplnnlt^y   th<« 

new  amendment,  with  the  v&ry  same 
purpose.  In  his  position  on  the  Rules 
Committee.  It  is  a  good  tmnonHtnoTit  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  f nnn  Nevada  for  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  amendment.  With  that 
imderstandlng.  I  yield  bade  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  cm  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESmiNG  ORflCBR.  The  derk 
wHI  read  the  amoidment. 

The  assistant  legldatlve  <derk  read 
the  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  to  strike  oat  Uaas  1  to  •,  tn- 
eluslve,  and  Sdd  at  the  and  of  the  VBl  a  new 
ssetloB: 


"Sbo.  403.  Kscept  as  proridsd  for  tn 
tlon  401  of  this  Act.  the  piovMaos  oC  this 
Act  shall  beoons  effeotlve  an  Deoamber  81. 
1971  or  sixty  days  after  the  date  ot  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  Is  later." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

It  is  my  understaniBng  that  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  oonversatlon  about 
the  necessity  for  a  particular  effective 
date  and  that  this  one  is  <me  that  offers 
aotae  appeal  to  a  number  of  persons. 

I  wonder  If  there  would  be  any  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  to  consider  acc^ting  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  as  modified  should  be  ac- 
ceptable now.  I  am  willing  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

'Rue  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft).  AU  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendmmt  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AICXNDHXNT   KO.  381 

Mr.  BEUAfON.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  381,  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  80,  Une  30,  Immediately  f<dlowlng 
the  eemlcolon  insert  the  foUcarlng:  "Pro- 
vided, That  any  Information  copied  from 
such  reports  and  statements  shall  not  be  sold 
or  utilized  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  contrlbutlooe  or  for  any  oom- 
merdal  purpose;". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  the  generally  very  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  may  make  a  con- 
tribution to  a  political  campaign  or  a 
political  party.  We  all  know  how  much 
of  a  business  the  matter  of  selling  lists 
and  list  brokering  has  become.  These 
names  would  certainly  be  prime  pros- 
pects for  all  kinds  of  solicitations,  and  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  unless  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  we  will  open  up  the 
citizens  who  are  generous  and  public 
spirited  enou^  to  support  our  pcditlcal 
activities  to  all  kinds  of  harassment,  and 
in  that  way  tend  to  discourage  them 
from  helping  out  as  we  need  to  have  than 
do. 

I  bdleve  the  amendmoit  is  accnitable 
to  the  ScnatOT  from  Nevada,  and  I  yidd 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Preddent,  this  Is 
certainly  a  laudaUe  objective.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  are  going  to  prevent  it 
from  being  done.  I  think  as  long  as  we 
are  going  to  make  the  lists  available, 
some  people  are  going  to  use  them  to 
make  aoUdtations.  But  as  far  as  it  can 
be  made  effective.  I  am  wilBng  to  ac- 
cept the  amoulmait,  and  I  yldd  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Ibe  PRESIDINO  OFFKTER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreehig  to  the  amiendment 
(No.  381)  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Ifr.  President.  wlU  the 
Bwiator  yield? 

Ui.  BELL&CON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NBLBON.  Z  coald  not  hear  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  and  I  did  not  un- 
deratand  exactly  ^i^iat  he  Is  doing  with 
the  list  under  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presldeat.  the 
amfftndment  is  aelf -explanatory-  Z  shall 
read  it  again.  It  provides  that  "any  in- 
fonnation  copied  from  such  reports  and 
statements  shall  not  be  sold  or  utiliaed 
by  any  person  for  the  purpose  Oif  solicit- 
ing coDtrflMitlons  or  for  any  commercial 
purpose." 

In  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  our  own 
tax  dlviatoQ  sells  the  names  of  new  car 
buyers  to  list  brokers,  for  example,  and 
I  am  sure  similar  practices  are  wlde- 
fisead  daewhere.  This  amendment  Is  in- 
tended to  protect,  at  least  to  some  degree, 
the  men  and  women  who  make  contri- 
butions to  candidates  or  political  parties 
from  being  victimized  by  that  practice. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  only  purpose  is  to  prohibit  the  lists 
from  b^ng  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  NELSCm .  The  list  is  a  piAUc  doc- 
ument, however. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  ccnrect. 

Mr.  NEU30N.  And  newspapers  may,  if 
they  wish,  nm  lists  of  contributors  and 
amounts. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  right;  but  the 
list  brokers,  tmder  this  amendment, 
would  be  prohibited  trona.  selUng  the  list 
or  using  it  for  commercial  sollcitatloo. 

The  PRBSZDINO  OFFICEXL  Who 
yldds  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  AU  time  is  yielded 
back.        

Hie  PREUIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  (No. 
381)  of  the  Senator  from  C^dahoma  (Mr. 
Bklucoh). 

Hie  amendmoit  was  agreed  to. 

AMZNDICKHT   MO.   9*6 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  2iM,  and  ask  that  it 
be  modified  to  conform  to  the  Pastore 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Hie 
amendment  will  be  so  modified.  The  cleiii 
will  state  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  80.  line  4.  Isunedlatoly  aft«r  "de- 
velop" Inaert  "amd  furnish  to  the  penon 
required  by  tbe  provldoQa  of  this  Act,". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  candidates,  who  are  re- 
quired to  foDow  the  terms  of  the  act, 
know  exactly  what  the  act  requires.  We 
are  passing  a  very  complicated  blU.  Can- 
didates very  frequenUy  have  other  things 
on  their  minds  during  their  campaigns, 
and  this  amendment  and  amendment 
397  are  Intended  to  require  that  candi- 
dates who  wUl  be  reqidred  to  file  such 
reports  be  given  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion and  documents  at  the  time  they  file 
so  that  they  can  keep  the  necessary  rec- 
ords and  be  in  a  positi<Hi  to  ocmtorm  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable. 


Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  Ume. 

Mr.  BEUJdON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  296)  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bslucoh ) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Auaamaan  no.  as? 

Mr.  BELUifON.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  call 
up  my  amwidment  No.  297,  and  ask  that 
it  be  modified  to  conf  <Hin  to  the  Pastore 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  SO,  Una  7,  strike  out  everything 
through  line  10,  and  In  lieu  thereof  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"(2)  to  prepare,  publish,  and  furnish  to 
the  person  required  to  file  su<di  reports  and 
statements  a  manual  setting  forth  recom- 
mended uniform  methods  of  bookke^lng 
and  reporting;**. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presldoit.  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  the  same  as 
that  of  amendment  No.  296. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment,  and  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
maining time  having  been  yldded  bctck, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  297)  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  BcxxMcnr) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMZMDlODrr  NO.   soo 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  300,  and  ask  that 
it  be  modified  to  conform  with  ttie  Pas- 
tore amendment.         

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  the  number  of  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  No.  300. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  highly  controversial.  I  do 
not  Intend  to  ask  for  a  vote  on  it.  but  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Soiate 
to  the  fact  that 

The  PRESIDING  OIVICEK.  Hie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  13.  line  22.  strike  out  "$1,000"  and 
in  Ueu  thereof  Insert  "$100". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Hiis  amendment,  on 
page  12,  line  22,  would  strike  the  figure 
"11,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "$100". 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
way  the  bill  is  presently  drawn,  we  are 
leaving  a  loophole  large  enough  to  drive 
a  truck  through.  Ih  my  own  ease,  in  my 
State.  I  believe  any  ctmdidate  who  runs 
for  Federal  ofllce  will  find  it  necessary 
to  eslabllsh  committees  in  every  county, 
and  the  bill  as  written  would  make  it 
possible  for  each  of  these  committees  to 


obtain  up  to  $1,000  In  behalf  of  the  can- 
didate without  making  the  report  which 
this  act  purports  to  require. 

I  can  think  of  at  least  a  half  doaen 
committees  in  each  of  our  77  counties 
each  obtaining  $900,  and  none  of  them 
ever  fUlng  a  report,  so  that  the  candidate 
would  be  able  to  raise  roughly  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  in  a  statewide  campaign,  and 
file  no  report  of  any  kind. 

I  strongly  feel  that  this  $1,000  limita- 
tion is  too  high.  Unless  we  close  this  lo<9- 
hcde  by  lowering  the  figure  to  $100,  and 
in  that  way  make  the  loophole  only  one- 
tenth  as  large,  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  we  are  going  to,  in  large  measure, 
destroy  the  very  pmposes  of  the  act. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  s«reelng  to  the  amendment 
No.  300  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mi.  cannon.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  is  going  to 
withdraw  the  amendment?  If  he  is,  I  do 
not  want  to  talk  about  It.  Otherwise.  I 
OKX>se  it. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
appreciate  any  comment  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  that  he  cares  to  make. 
If  he  can  accept  the  amendment,  I  would 
like  to  have  him  consider  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
accept  the  amendment.  We  have  held 
hearings  and  gone  into  this  matter  in 
great  detail.  We  have  fixed  a  cutoff  point 
at  a  committee  that  spends  a  thousand 
dollars  or  more,  which  is  required  to  do 
Uie  most  detailed  accounting  and  report- 
ing, and  to  move  this  down  to  an  expendi- 
ture of  $100,  the  most  minute  committee 
that  might  even  take  an  ad  in  a  news- 
Xtaper  would  have  to  file  a  report.  This  is, 
I  think,  going  far  beyond  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  by  the  bill.  I  hope  we  do 
not  bog  this  measure  down,  as  I  said 
before,  with  such  nit-picking  amend- 
ments that  we  will  end  up  with  a  bill 
so  cumbersome  it  cannot  be  operated. 

I  yidd  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
If  the  amendment  is  withdrawn,  I  shall 
move  to  lay  it  on  the  table^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrlelds  time? 

Kir.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presid^t,  I  be- 
lieve I  stated  I  shall  not  press  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  Is  a  loophole  which  I  feel  is  going 
to  destroy  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  l^e  bill 
Is  open  to  further  smiendment. 

AICXNDKZNT   NO.    96S 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  my  amendment  No.  266, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

hir.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wmstatelt 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  is  the  time  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  the  remainder  of 
the  amendmenta?  Does  the  10-mlnnte 
Umltation  apply? 

Mr.  PA8TOR&  No.  It  is  16  minutes. 
That  was  Just  with  reference  to  the 
Paekwood  amendments. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Thirty 
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minutes  on  each  amendment,  15  minutes 
to  each  side. 

The  amendmoit  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
eeeded  toread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dlg)enBed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ^nthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  minted 
in  the  Record. 

The  ammdment  Is  as  follows: 

TTTLB  V— RBOIBTRATION  OF  FEDERAL 
VOTEB8 
mmTKATioN  roues 
Sbc.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare, 
In  consultation  with  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
and  the  election  officials  of  the  various  States, 
a  standard  form  which  may  be  used  to  reg- 
ister to  vote  in  Federal  elections  by  any 
oltlsen  who  Is  qualified  to  register  for  voting 
In  such  elections.  Two  ooples  of  such  form 
shall  be  Included  with  each  Income  tax  re- 
turn mailed  to  a  taxpayer  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  additional  copies  of 
such  form  shaU  be  available  at  any  Internal 
Revenue  Service  office.  The  Secretary  shall 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral  under  which  addlUonal  copies  of 
such  form  shall  be  available  in  each  post 
office.  The  Secretary  shall  undertake  to  notify 
persons  who  do  not  receive  such  forms  by 
mall  of  their  right  to  register  to  vote  by  using 
such  forms.  Such  notification  shaU  be  by 
public  advertisement  or  such  other  means  as 
may  be  effective.  Where  appropriate,  such 
notification  and  such  forms  shall  be  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  the  predominant  non-English 
language  used  In  an  area. 

(b)  Any  person  who  elects  to  register  for 
voting  In  Federal  elections  using  the  form 
provided  under  subsection  (a)  shaU  complete 
such  form  and  sign  it.  The  completed  form 
shall  be  retiirned  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  such  person  shall  be  registered 
to  vote  In  Federal  elections  in  the  State  In 
which  he  resides,  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, If  such  person  U  otherwise  qiiallfled 
to  vote  in  such  Federal  election. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  to  any  per- 
son registered  to  vote  in  Federal  elections 
under  this  section  a  certificate  of  registration 
which  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
prima  fade  evidence  of  such  registration. 

NOTXCK    TO    STATE    KLBCTIOM    OFFICIAIiS 

Sac.  602.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  there  shaU  be 
furnished  to  the  appropriate  election  officials 
of  any  State  all  necessary  and  appn^rlate 
information  regarding  persons  registered  xm- 
der  section  601  to  vote  in  Federal  elections 
held  in  such  State.  On  and  after  the  time 
such  information  has  been  so  furnished  to 
the  appropriate  election  officials  of  any  State 
In  the  case  of  any  person,  such  person  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  met  all  the  requirements 
for  registration  for  voting  in  Federal  elections 
held  In  such  State.  Any  such  registration  for 
voting  shall  continue  in  effect  for  the  sam* 
period  of  time  it  would  have  been  in  effect 
had  such  person  registered  under  the  ^>- 
pllcable  State  law. 

(b)  Registration  under  this  section  of  any 
perMn  for  voting  In  Federal  elections  held  In 
any  State  shall  constitute  vaUd  registration 
for  voting  in  elections  btid  In  such  SUte 
other  than  Federal  Sections  whenever  the 
laws  of  such  State  so  provide. 

paoMnrnoN  or  nationai.  BnmntT 
Sbc.  608.  No  national  registry  of  penons 
ShaU  be  oompUed  or  maintained  fttun  in- 
formation derived  under  thU  Utle. 

BBK»T    ST    nCaCTABT 

Sao.  504.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Oongrsas  on*  year  from  the  data  of  wiaot- 


ment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  registration 
of  voters  under  this  title  together  with  any 
recommendations  he  may  have.  Including 
recommendations  for  additional  legislation, 
for  the  more  effective  administration  of  voter 
registration  under  this  title. 


Sac.  505.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section 
(11)  (C)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966 
shall  apply  to  false  registration  under  this 
title  and  other  fraudtUent  acts  and  con- 
q>iracle8  in  connection  with  this  tlUe. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  State  or  poUtlcal 
subdivision  is  denying  or  attempting  to 
deny  to  any  person  the  right  to  vote  in  any 
election  m  violation  of  this  title,  he  may 
institute  tor  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
nsme  of  the  United  States,  an  action  In  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  1391  throu^  1393  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  for  a  restraining 
order,  a  preliminary  or  permanent  injunc- 
tion, or  such  other  order  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. An  action  under  this  section  shaU 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
Judges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2282  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  any  i4>peal  shall  be  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

(c)  Any  person  who  deprives,  or  attempts 
to  deprive,  any  other  person  of  any  right 
secured  by  the  first  section  of  this  tlUe  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

■aOXTIiATIONB 

Sac.  606.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

DznNznoNs 
Sac.  607.  As  used  In  this  Utle,  the  tem^— 

(1)  "State"  means  each  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(2)  "Federal  election"  means  any  general, 
special,  or  primary  election  held  for  the 
purpose  of  nnmlnattng  any  candidate  for 
election,  or  electing  any  candidate,  as  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  presidential  elector. 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  to  the  Congress:  and 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  took  the  m>erty  last 
evmlng  of  discussing  putting  into  the 
Rkcoko  the  explanation  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  discussed  the  amendment 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  It  relates,  of  course,  to  im- 
proving the  process  of  registration  for 
election  purposes.  The  amendment  would 
be  based  upon  a  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  of  providing 
means  of  registration.  It  would  comply 
with  all  State  law.  It  would  not  be  Fed- 
eral registration  that  would  ignore  or 
try  to  avoid  in  any  way  the  State  require- 
ments. The  whole  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  facilitate  registration,  to  make 
access  to  registration  Just  a  little  easier. 

The  registration  problem,  according  to 
those  who  have  studied  it.  is  that  me- 
chanics of  registering  to  vote  have  de- 
terred some  dtlsens  from  exercising 
their  franchise.  It  is  estimated  that  only 
60  percent  of  the  dectorato  vote  in  Presi- 
dential elections  and  a  much  smaller 
number  in  local  elections. 

In  some  States,  sincere  efforts  are 
made  to  facilitate  registration,  m  other 
places,  the  reglstratioa  requtrementa  are 
much  more  diflteult.  I  think  U 1$  fair  to 


say  that  a  veiy  substantial  portion  of  our 
potential  dectorate  does  not  become  reg- 
istered and  as  a  result  is  unable  to  vote. 
With  the  new  voters  coming  in — there 
are  approximate  25.5  million  new  voters 
since  196$ — particularly  with  the  con- 
stitutlanal  amendment  permitting  18- 
yecu'-olds  to  vote — the  matter  of  regis- 
tration becomes  an  even  more  serious 
problem,  and  one  that  I  think  demands 
some  Federal  action. 

There  are  other  proposals  along  this 
line,  one  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inovtk)  and  one  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kkhnxot)  . 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  my  dls- 
cussl(m,  I  am  not  going  to  press  for  a 
vote  on  this  amendment;  but  I  am  going 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
I  introduce,  which  will  be  based  on  this 
amendment — which  I  shall  introduce  to- 
day in  the  nature  of  a  bill,  rather  than 
an  amendment  to  S.  382 — be  referred  to 
the  committee  to  which  all  other  bills 
of  this  nature  are  presently  being  re- 
ferred; name,  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  that  committee  that  hearings  will 
be  held  and  that  some  action  will  be 
taken.  I  would  hope  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  number  of  bills  that  will  be  bef(»e 
that  committee,  we  will  be  able  to  come 
out  with  some  form  of  Federal  registra- 
tion that  will  greatly  facilitate  the  elec- 
tion process. 

I  think  it  is  most  regrettable  that  large 
numbers  of  our  people,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  are  denied  the  rii^t  to  vote 
simply  by  complicated  State  registration 
laws.  We  have  a  highly  mobfle  popida- 
tion,  and  many  of  these  registration  re- 
quirements stand  in  the  way  of  the  exer- 
dse  of  the  ballot — particularly  require- 
ments for  residence.  Let  us  hope  that  we 
can  find  a  better  way  of  improving  the 
processes  of  democracy.  It  does  little  good 
to  talk  about  voter  participation  if  road- 
blocks are  put  in  the  way  of  voter  par- 
ticipation.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  people  have  no  proUem 
behig  Informed  as  to  their  taxes.  You 
do  not  have  to  go  down  to  the  courthouse 
to  register  for  your  income  tax  blank. 
You  do  not  have  to  go  down  to  the  court- 
house to  register  for  your  property  taxes. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  the  Govern- 
ment is  able  to  find  you.  and  they  take 
great  pains  to  find  you. 

I  say  that  the  same  Government  that 
can  send  you  an  income  tax  blank  can 
also  enclose  in  that  Income  tax  blank  a 
registration  form  so  that  you  can  have  a 
chjoioe  to  register.  Thoee  forms  can  then 
be  sorted  and  sent  back  to  their  respec- 
tive States,  so  that  the  Individual  can 
be  registered  in  his  own  State. 

Hie  Qovecnment  that  can  tax  is  the 
Government  that  can  register.  I  still 
thkik  that  the  old  eiy  of  tM«  Rcpghlle. 
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"No  taxBtkn  wltboat  reprewnUtiop!" 
BtlU  mftkes  a  good  deal  of  sense. 

I  would  remind  my  ooUeaguee  that  It  is 
not  too  dUBeult  to  reslster  people  If  we 
want  to  do  80.  The  Federal  Govemment 
has  dUBculty  getting  UJ9.  income  tax 
forms  to  05  percent  of  the  Amerdan  peo- 
ple. They  get  them  to  you  aa  time;  and 
If  you  do  not  pay  ao.  time,  you  pay  a 
penalty. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  show  the  same  solicitude,  the  same 
desire  for  poblle  service  and  for  effldency 
In  Government,  in  helping  peoifle  become 
registered  as  we  do  in  extricating  from 
them — either  pahifnlly  or  pleasant^, 
either  sooner  or  later — the  taxes  which 
the  Federal  Government  insists  upon. 

It  is  my  understanding  of  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  this 
amendment  and  one  that  was  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KoniXDT)  would  better  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  this  election  bill  by  being  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  feel  that  very  strong- 
ly, and  I  so  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  I  repeat  it  now.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
his  understanding  and  cooperation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  it  is  so 
important  that  we  get  this  elections  bill 
passed  that  I  want  no  excuse  for  any 
veto  or  a  holdup  in  the  other  body.  I  am 
delimited  to  cooperate  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  who  I  believe  has 
done  a  masterful  job  in  preparing  this 
all-important  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFIClfiU.  Tlie 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMSmMSNT   NO.   36  B 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  3©5; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amoidment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  13.  between  lines  33  and  24,  and  on 
page  19,  between  lines  22  and  33.  Insert  the 
toUowlng: 

(S)  notwltbstandlng  the  foregoing  mean- 
ings of  "contribution",  the  word  shall  not 
be  ooostrued  to  Incliide  servloea  provided 
without  compensation  by  individuals  vol- 
unteering a  portion  or  all  of  their  time  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  or  political  committee. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  self- 
evldoit.  It  is  Just  to  avoid  a  possible  am- 
biguity by  specifically  excluding  from 
the  definition  of  the  word  "contribution" 
the  value  of  services  rendered  by 
volunteers. 

We  all  know  the  importance  of  volun- 
teoB  to  our  respective  campaigns.  If  we 
haul  to  keep  timeclocks  aroimd  to  de- 
teraoine  ^rtien  they  contribute  services 
valued  at  more  than  $100,  it  would  im- 
pose a  very  meaningful  burden  on  all 
of  us.  I  am  sure  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
contribtttlai  which  the  q^onsors  of  the 
bill  have  in  mind.  I  understand  that  the 
tpaoBon  have  no  objection  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  QANMON.  Mr.  President,  Che 
amendment  is  a  reasonable  one,  and  I 
am  wUltng  to  accept  It. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Hie  PRESZDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  yldded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMBMBBOMT  VO.  SO* 

Mr.  AUJSK.  Mr.  President,  I  eall  up 
my  ammdment  No.  806,  as  modified,  and 
ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlxe 
amendment,  as  modified,  win  be  stated. 

Hm  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  IS,  line  8,  insert  "806."  before 
"610". 

On  page  Sa,  sMke  Unea  9  and  10,  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  the  fcdlowing: 

Sac.  306.  SeeUon  606  of  title  18,  tmited 
States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  606.  limitation  upon  certain  campaign  ex- 
penditures 

"(a)  No  candidate  shall  make  or  authorise 
expenditures  on  behalf  (rf  his  candidacy,  or 
to  Influence  the  outcome  at  the  election  In 
which  he  Is  a  candidate,  for  goods  or  serv- 
ices oiher  than  broadcast  communications 
media  (as  regulated  by  section  816(o)  of  the 
CommunlcatloDS  Act  of  1084)  and  nonbroad- 
oast  communications  media  (as  regulated  by 
section  103  of  the  Federal  Section  Campaign 
Act  of  1971)  in  excess  of — 

"(1)  10  cents  multipllad  by  the  estimate 
of  resident  population  of  voting  age  for  the 
ofBoe  tar  which  he  seeks  nomination  for 
election  or  to  which  he  seeks  election,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
June  of  the  yew  preceding  the  year  in  which 
the  election  is  to  be  held;  or 

"(2)  $60,000.  If  greater  than  the  amount 
determined  under  olauee  (I). 

"(b)  No  person  may  make  any  charge  for 
goods  or  services  (other  than  those  regulat- 
ed by  section  316(c)  of  the  Occnmunicatioos 
Act  of  1984  (relating  to  broadcast  communi- 
cations media)  or  by  section  103  of  the  Fed- 
eral Section  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relat- 
ing to  certain  nonbroadoast  communioattons 
media) )  furnished  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date In  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  unless 
such  candidate,  or  an  indivldxial  author- 
ized by  such  candidate  to  do  so,  oertifles 
to  such  person  that  the  payment  of  such 
charge  will  not  violate  subsection  (a).  Any 
person  who  furnishes  such  goods  or  serv- 
ices to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  candidate  with- 
out charge  therefor  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
made  a  contribution  to  such  candidate  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  normally 
charged  by  such  person  for  such  goods  or 
services.  Any  person  who  furnishes  such 
goods  or  services  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a 
candidate  at  a  charge  which  Is  less  than  the 
charge  usually  made  by  such  person  for  such 
goods  or  services  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
made  a  contribution  to  such  candidate  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  amount 
usually  charged  for  such  goods  or  services 
over  the  amotmt  charged  such  candidate. 

"(c)  Violation  of  the  i»t)vlslons  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
65  WO." 

On  page  34,  between  lines  17  and  18,  strike 
the  item  relating  to  section  608  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"606.  limitation  upon  certain  "■"'y'g"  ex- 
penditures.". 

iSr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tsrr).  The  Senator  from  Ataihama  is 
recognized  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  Is  to  provide. 


along  with  the  llmltatinii  placed  on  the 
two  types  of  campaign  advertising,  an 
overall  wmp^igw  limit.  It  would  add  an 
additional  10  cents  for  all  campaign  ex- 
penditures not  covered  by  the  two  5-cent 

I  favor  the  principle  of  limitation  on 
campaign  expenditures  and  favor  the 
principle  In  S.  382.  but  do  not  believe  it 
goes  far  enough.  I  do  not  believe  the 
limitations  are  strict  enough. 

In  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration I  brought  up  this  very  ques- 
tion, the  question  of  an  overall  limitation 
on  campaign  expenditures,  and  stated  in 
the  committee  that  at  the  proper  time  I 
would  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
provide  an  overall  limitation.  The  over- 
all limitation  in  effect,  then,  would  be 
20  cents  per  person  of  voting  age  in  the 
political  subdivision  involved  In  the  elec- 
tion, but  divided  into  three  categories. 

We  recall  that,  when  the  President 
vetoed  the  spending  limitation  bill  be- 
fore, that  bill  applied  only  to  expendi- 
tures for  radio  and  television,  and  the 
President  pointed  out  that  it  did  not  pro- 
vide an  overall  limit,  that  it  would  cause 
a  shifting  of  allowances  from  television 
and  radio  over  to  other  forms  of  expend- 
iture. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  that  overall  limit. 

The  Senate  bUl  adds  one  more  limita- 
tion to  last  year's  vetoed  bill,  the  5-oent 
limitation  on  newspapers,  periodicals, 
and  billboards  and  allows  the  shifting, 
I  believe  now.  of  1  cent  from  one  cate- 
gory over  to  the  other,  which  could  pro- 
vide for  a  6-cent  and  a  4-cent  distribu- 
tion. 

Let  me  read  from  the  President's  veto 
message  on  the  last  bill: 

The  problem  with  campaign  spending  Is 
not  radio  and  television;  the  problem  is 
spending.  The  bill  plugs  only  one  bole  in  a 
sieve. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  other 
bin  can  be  said  about  this  blU,  because  it 
Just  plugs  two  holes  in  the  sieve. 

Oandldates  who  had  and  wanted  to  spend 
large  sums  of  money,  could  and  would  sim- 
ply shift  their  advertising  out  of  radio  and 
television  into  other  media — magaElnes, 
newspapers,  billboards,  pamphlets,  and  di- 
rect mall.  There  would  be  no  restriction  on 
the  amount  they  could  spend  in  these  media. 

Those  same  objections  of  the  Presi- 
dent before  would  apply  now. 

Let  us  see  what  is  not  touched  by  the 
bill,  where  the  limitations  are  nonexist- 
ent Hie  flky  is  Oie  limit  on  expmdltures 
in  such  cases. 

Mr.  President,  my  supplemental  views 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
istraticm  report  on  the  biU  appear  on 
page  103  of  that  report.  These  items  are 
not  covered  that  might  weU  be  involved 
In  a  campaign. 

The  bUl  places  no  limit  on  expenditures 
for  mass  mailings,  for  handbills,  bro- 
chures, printing,  WATS  lines,  telephones, 
postage,  stationery,  automobUes.  trucks, 
telegrams,  campaign  headquarters — 
State  and  various  local  ones — unlimited 
campaign  workers,  airplanes,  rentals'and 
tickets,  buses,  trains — special  and  regu- 
lar— campaign  newspapers,  movie  thea- 
ter film  adverUsemoits,  campaign  staffs. 
pobUc  relations  flxms.  productioa  ex- 
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peoses  for  broadcasts,  public  opinion 
polls,  paid  campaigners  and  pail  watch- 
ers, novelties,  bumper  stickers,  sample 
baUots. 

None  of  those  items  are  limited  in  the 
present  biU.  With  this  amendment  now 
under  consideraticai.  a  limitation  would 
be  provided.  It  would  be  to  make  it  10 
cents  per  person  of  voting  age  in  that 
area,  which  is  better  than  no  limitation 
at  all.  because  there  Is  no  limitation 
whatsoever  now. 

I  submit  that  there  is  even  greater 
need  to  limit  expenditures  for  nonmedia 
advertising  than  for  media  adveilMng. 
Media  advertising  is  open  and  above- 
board  and  available  f or  aU  to  see.  The 
overuse  of  media  advertising  might  even 
be  counterproductive,  if  the  electorate 
felt  that  the  candidate  was  overspending 
m  that  field.  Nonmedia  expenditures 
would  not  be  as  apparent  to  the  public 
but  would  be  as  efCective  and  as  expen- 
sive. It  would  be  in  the  field  of  ncuimedia 
expenditures  that  irregularities  or  cor- 
rupt practices  or  abuses,  if  any.  might  be 
more  likely  to  occur. 

A  limit  should  be  placed  on  nonmedia 
expenditures.  If  no  amendment  of  this 
sort  is  adopted  to  this  biU  before  final 
enactment  into  law,  we  will  have  a  par- 
tial limitation  on  radio,  television,  news- 
papers, billboards,  and  publications  but 
no  limitation  on  the  rest  of  these  other 
tremendous  unlimited  expenditures.  This 
would  enable  a  candidate  who  had  been 
limited  by  these  two  5-cent  limitations 
to  move  any  avaUable  funds  over  to  these 
other  forms  of  expense. 

Without  a  limitation  on  aU  expendl* 
tures  we  might  as  weU  have  no  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  3rield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Is  this  not  the  amendment 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  was  going  to 
offer  and  did  offer  at  the  meeting  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  then  he  withdrew 
it  at  that  time  so  that  we  could  study  It 
further? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Let  me  state  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  when  the  biU  was  under  consider- 
ation in  the  Rules  Committee,  I  suggested 
that  I  thought  that  provision  should  be 
put  in  the  biU,  but  no  amendment  had 
been  prepared  at  that  time.  Naturally,  I 
did  not  offer  an  sunendment  because  it 
was  not  in  existence.  But  I  did  state  that 
I  was  going  to  present  the  matter  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  and  seek  an  overaU. 
total  campaign  limitation. 

Mr.  PELL.  My  recoUection  Is,  at  the 
meeting,  that  I  was  amraig  those  who 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea  then  and  in- 
dicated my  general  support  for  It. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PELL.  And  I  hoped  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  right.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  klU  this 
bin  this  afternoon  would  be  to  adc^rt  the 
pending  amendment. 

I  say  that  as  kindly  and  as  sincerely 
as  I  can  say  it  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alabama. 


We  went  into  this  matter  thoroughly 
in  the  committee.  There  are  certain  ele- 
ments, of  course,  that  were  not  included 
in  the  10-oent  limitation,  but  aU  the  ele- 
ments we  have  Included  are  identifiable 
and  because  certain  elements  were  not 
identifiable  which  are  an  int^sral  part  of 
a  political  campaign,  we  made  a  very, 
very  strong  disclosure  law  that  no  mat- 
ter what  a  candidate  spends,  he  has  to 
report  every  nickel  he  receives  and  every 
nickel  he  spends.  And  he  has  to  do  this 
under  procedures  that  are  very  strict 
and,  I  have  characterized  them  before  as 
being  rather  brutal. 

What  are  we  up  against?  First  of  aU, 
we  do  not  want  to  make  this  an  incum- 
bent bin.  The  question  came  up  of  direct 
mall.  I  am  one  of  those  that  would  like 
to  see  direct  mail  included  in  the  5-oent 
limit. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  Soiator  from 
Alabama,  that  if  he  wants  to  include 
everything  else  under  the  umbrella  we 
already  have  of  10  cents,  I  vrould  be  win- 
ing to  do  that  and  take  it  to  conference. 

What  we  are  actually  doing  if  we  are 
raising  it  to  20  cents  is  that  we  are 
actually  blowing  up  a  scandal.  We  have 
to  understand  why  we  got  into  the  biU  in 
the  beginning.  The  reason  why  we  got 
into  it  was  that  we  had  to  brUig  these 
astronomical  expenses  for  a  political 
campaign  under  reasonable  restriction. 
And  I  think  we  have  accomplished  that  in 
this  bin  in  those  elements  of  campaign 
expenses  that  are  not  (mly  identifiable, 
but  are  the  ones  most  frequently  in- 
dulged in  and  that  are.  Indeed,  the  most 
expensive  ones. 

The  argument  has  been  made  why  not 
put  the  direct  mall  in.  I  would  like  to 
include  it.  But  how  do  we  stop  a  Senator 
from  sending  out  a  newsletter?  He  has 
the  right  of  frank.  He  can  send  it  to 
every  constituent  in  his  State  without 
costing  him  10  cents.  How  do  we  stop 
that?  We  cannot  stop  Uiat.  And  that 
is  the  argument  I  made  against  direct 
mailing. 

I  am  saying  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  and  to  my  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  that 
we  woriced  long  and  hard  on  this  to 
bring  out  what  we  thought  would  be  an 
enforceable  blU.  It  is  true  that  it  Is  not 
a  perfect  blU.  I  do  not  think  that  we  wlU 
ev^  have  a  perfect  blU.  However,  at 
least  we  wlU  have  the  experience  next 
year  and  the  year  after  we  have  seen 
what  happened  and  have  seen  how 
much  candidates  spend  over  aM  above 
10  cents,  which  is  the  ceiling  under  the 
law,  for  certain  items,  we  wlU  be  in  a 
better  position  to  see  how  miKdi  more 
should  be  included  in  a  cedllng. 

How  do  I  know  whether  5  cents  or 
10  cents  is  enough? 

An  amendment  was  put  in  to  the  ef- 
fect that  we  should  not  count  the  worth 
of  the  services  of  volunteers.  What  do  I 
do  if  a  candidate  gets  200  volunteers  to 
work  for  him?  What  am  I  supposed  to 
do? 

How  can  I  ever  measure  how  many 
stamps  a  candidate  has  bought?  How 
are  we  ever  going  to  do  that? 

The  only  way  we  can  get  to  that  Is  tj 
full  disclosure.  Bvenyooa  knows  that  the 
abuse  In  paet  campalgnw  has  been  be- 


cause ot  the  electronic  media,  and  that 
is  where  we  should  have  stopped  in  the 
first  place. 

I  tdl  the  Senate  voy  frankly  that  if 
the  House  had  not  had  the  primaries 
and  not  had  the  Governors,  we  would 
have  overriden  the  Presidential  veto,  be- 
cause there  is  not  a  Senator  here  who 
does  not  understand  that  the  very  heart 
of  the  queeti(xi  is  what  one  has  to  spend 
for  radio  and  t^evision. 

Then,  the  next  Itan  Is  the  tremendous 
expense  of  newspaper  advertising.  Tba,t 
is  included  here.  The  blUboards  are  im- 
portant 

If  we  are  going  to  say  that  (me  can 
only  buy  a  certain  number  of  stamps. 
I  am  afraid  that  we  will  never  be  aUe 
to  enforce  that 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  Soiator  from 
Alabama,  that  if  we  raise  it  to  20  cents 
for  every  eligible  voter — ^not  every  voter 
but  every  voter  from  18  up — we  would 
be  n>endlng  in  the  coming  election  five 
times  mrare  than  the  amount  Bpeat  in 
the  last  election.  If  that  is  going  to  be 
the  case,  we  are  wasting  our  time. 

We  are  trying  to  bring  down  the  cost 
of  a  campiOgn.  I  realize — and  I  repeat  it 
again — that  some  time,  some  day  we 
have  to  control  all  of  the  expenses.  That 
would  be  the  only  solution,  in  ftddltion 
to  fuU  disclosure.  But  If  we  begin  to 
hatchet  this  legislation  with  this  amend- 
msat  and  begin  to  double  up  on  what 
an  Individual  can  spend,  I  am  afraid  we 
are  going  to  be  in  serious  trouble. 

I  would  seriously  hope  that  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Alabama — if  he 
wants  a  meaningful  blU  that  has  a 
chance  to  pass  this  session — ^wiU  with- 
draw his  amendment.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  calamity  and  a  tragedy  at  this  mo- 
ment, after  the  time  we  have  q)ent  on 
the  bill  to  have  it  go  down  the  drain  at 
4  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day. 

ISi.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  5 
mmutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  find  that 
I  am  in  disagreement  with  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  who  feels  tiiat  if  this 
amendmoit  Is  adopted  it  would  klU  the 
bin. 

On  the  contrary.  It  might  be  the  only 
way  the  bill  can  be  saved,  because  the 
President  vetoed  the  last  biU  because  it 
did  not  cover  everything.  This  amend- 
ment does  cover  everything. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  so  far  as 
aUowlng  expenditures  of  20  cents,  it 
would  not  change  the  categories  at  aU. 
It  would  leave  the  5-cent  limitation  on 
radio  and  television  and  the  other  5  cents 
for  newspapers  and  pc^odicals  and  add 
a  new  category  of  10  cents. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Mr.  President  wlU  the 
Senator  ylddf 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Where  does  the  Sena- 
tor get  the  formula  for  10  cents?  What 
Is  the  documentation  that  the  total  oosts 
are  equal  to  radio  and  television  and  the 
other  items? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  like  to  call  tbA 
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Kttentlon  of  the  Soiator  to  the  fact  that 
this  Is  not  an  amaidment  of  permlMlon 
or  extension.  It  Is  an  amendment  of 
limitation,  because  under  the  present  law 
there  is  no  limit.  Tlie  sky  Is  the  limit 
This  amendment  does  not  confer  any 
authority  to  spend  one  single  dime.  It 
puts  a  limitation  on  spending  that  can 

be  made. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Seaoator  yldd? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  I  might  finish,  please. 
Tlje  Senator  seems  to  be  under  the  Im- 
pression that  this  would  enable  a  candi- 
date to  spend  more  money.  It  puts  a 
limitation  on  expenditures,  the  limitation 
bring  the  exact  dollar  amounts  of  the 
ocHnblnation  of  the  other  two  items.  That 
is  where  It  ames  from. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Then  why  does  the 
Senator  not  put  all  other  items  under  the 
existing  10  cents?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  should  like  to  do  that. 
And  if  the  Senator  Is  serious  in  stating 
we  can  put  the  other  items  under  the  two 
5  cents,  if  he  would  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  to  allow  that  amendment  to 
be  prepared,  I  would  be  willing  to  pre- 
pare ^*-  -      «      A 

I  understand  that  the  senior  Senator 

from  Rhode  Island  has  said  he  would 
accept  it.  That  would  end  the  matter  as 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  con- 
ceded. ^        „^    . 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Islsmd  do  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  _^   ^^  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  he  does  not  have  suflkdent  time  re- 
maining on  the  amendment  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Does  he  wish 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun  on 
the  time  allotted  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not 
intended  to  take  any  time  because  both 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  have 
done  such  splendid  work  on  this  bill. 
However,  Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  in 
some  disagreement  with  both  of  my  col- 
leagues. To  some  extent,  I  find  myself 
In  disagreement  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen).  I 
also  find  myself  somewhat  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastori)  . 

Mr.  President,  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  I  spent  10  years  in  the 
legislature  of  my  own  State.  And  I  served 
for  a  long  time  as  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  State  legislature. 
We  were  grappling  with  a  State  law  for 
"clean"  elections. 

We  saw  attempt  after  attempt  fall  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  we  had  In  mind. 
Now,  Mr.  President.  In  my  State  the  law 
Is  so  strict  that  if  a  perstxi  nms  for 
UjS.  Senator  In  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire he  has  to  account  for  ererythlng. 


even  to  putting  value  on  the  use 
of  his  own  staff.  Thus,  the  one  thing 
which  we  learned  In  my  State  Is  that 
the  secret  of  "clean"  elections  Is  rigid 
disclosure. 

Artlflclal  and  arbitrary  numetcury  re- 
strlctlcDs  are  not  the  stdutlon.  I  said  this 
In  committee  and  I  have  said  it  before  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This  Is  the  very 
basic  point  I  find  myself  somewhat  in 
disagreement  on  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorx)  In 
connection  with  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
The  thing  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  is 
not.  In  my  cqiinlon,  to  limit  campaign 
expenditures,  but  rather  to  provide  for 
complete  and  rigid  disclosure  of  six:h 
expoiditures.  I  challenge  this  or  any 
other  legislative  body  In  the  world  to 
devise  a  statute  with  monetary  limita- 
tions that  cannot  be  avoided  or  circum- 
vented.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  4  addltl<mal  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
Senators  will  not  think  I  am  too  cynical 
in  taking  this  attitude.  But,  I  repeat  that 
I  challenge  this  body  or  any  legislative 
body  in  the  world  to  devise  the  kind  of 
statute  that  cannot  be  avoided  or  circum- 
vented, or  to  devise  a  law  limiting  ex- 
penditures. However,  the  one  remedy  that 
can  be  devised,  coupled  with  strict  sanc- 
tions for  violations,  is  a  law  requiring 
that  any  man  running  for  public  o£Sce 
discloses  the  last  cent  he  receives  and 
spends.  Under  that  kind  of  Jeopardy,  he 
would  not  take  a  chance.  Our  own  State 
law  provides  that  a  candidate  could  be 
declared  ineligible  and  have  his  name 
taken  off  the  ballot  if  it  were  foimd  that 
he  failed  to  meet  the  disclosure  require- 
ments. 

When  the  President  vetoed  a  similar 
bill  in  the  last  Congress,  one  reason  given 
was  that  it  was  not  compr^mslve 
enough.  I  think  that  reasoning  was  some- 
what unfortunate.  But,  it  is  why  we  have 
to  have  an  all-inclusive  bill  this  year.  I 
think  that  Is  unfortunate  because  if  the 
people  of  my  State  and  the  people  of 
this  country  could  be  accurately  in- 
formed of  campaign  expenditiires  on  a 
regular  and  periodic  basis  before  an  elec- 
tion, coupled  with  penalties  for  failure 
to  disclose,  then  the  electorate  could 
come  to  their  own  Judgment. 

Any  wealthy  man  who  thinks  he  can 
buy  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  the  Senate,  or  buy  a  governor- 
ship or  any  other  high  office  and  do  it 
by  pouring  out  maaey  Is  mistaken.  If 
those  expenditures  are  disclosed,  Mr. 
President,  you  can  trust  people  not  to 
permit  him  to  do  It.  Furthermore,  you 
can  trust  his  opponent  to  see  to  it  that 
it  Is  well-advertised  because  that  power 
would  be  In  the  hands  of  the  poor  man. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  said  in  the  last  few 
days  that  a  poor  man  should  have  a 
chance  to  run  for  office.  I  agree.  But,  you 
are  putting  in  the  hands  of  the  po(Nr  man. 
for  whom  so  many  tears  have  been  shed, 
a  weapon  that  will  be  more  effective  in 
preventing  the  expenditure  of  unreason- 


able and  unconsclMiable  sums  in  cam- 
paigns ttian  anything  else  in  the  bill — 
dlsdkMure. 

If  I  had  had  my  way  In  committee,  and 
my  amendment  had  been  agreed  to,  then, 
this  would  have  been  a  disclosure  bill — 
period.  Then,  let  the  voters  decide  who 
deserves  the  office. 

For  that  reason  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  Communi- 
cations Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastokx),  who  has 
put  more  time  and  effort  into  this  matter 
in  the  last  few  years  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors) 
that  when  we  try  to  go  as  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allkn)  would 
have  us  go — with  the  best  of  intentions 
in  the  world  and  very  sincerely — that  we 
will  get  a  bill  that  first,  will  not  pass, 
and  second,  if  It  passes  it  will  be  utterly 
imworkable  and  unenforceable. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  I  may  need. 

I  want  to  make  abundantly  clear  I  will 
never  vote  for  20  cents.  I  think  we  have 
been  very  generous  with  the  10  cents.  I 
would  rather  see  10  cents  for  everything 
than  20  cente  for  evenrthing  because  I 
think  we  would  scandalize  this  opera- 
tion we  have  Indulged  in  in  the  last  few 
days. 

All  I  am  trying  to  say  is  the  fact  that 
20  cents  for  every  eligible  voter,  with 
the  lowest  unit  cost,  irrespective  of  how 
many  people  go  to  the  poUs,  predicated 
upon  a  census  taken  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  is  going  to  give  any  candi- 
date a  lot  more  money  than  he  needs 
to  effect  a  very  effective  campaign. 

Now,  if  we  begin  to  make  this  20  cente 
I  think  the  bill  is  going  to  be  limited 
and  I  would  rather  see  no  bill  at  aU.  I 
am  sasring  that  frankly  I  would  rather 
see  this  bill  die  this  afternoon  than  to 
see  an  amendment  adopted  to  bring  it 
to  20  cents. 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  disclosure 
law  takes  effect  and  we  look  at  it  after 
1972,  we  will  have  an  opixutunlty  to 
determine  whether  all  expenditiures 
should  come  under  the  10-cent  limita- 
tion. That  would  be  not  only  a  favor  for 
the  Incumbent  but  for  the  opponent. 

I  think  this  idea  of  how  much  it  cost 
to  come  to  Congress,  or  to  win  the  Presi- 
dency has  become  a  public  scandal,  and 
people  cannot  understand  it.  If  we  say 
a  man  miist  spend  20  cente  for  every 
eligible  voter  in  his  Stete  I  am  afraid 
we  are  putting  a  price  tag  on  public 
office,  and  that  will  scandalize  this  mat- 
ter. I  would  rather  see  10  cento  for 
everything  than  20  cento  for  everything. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  amendment  would  not  provide  for 
a  20-cent  limit.  Hie  biU  would  provide, 
as  it  now  provides,  for  one  6-cent  limit. 
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another  5-eent  limit,  and  then  a  lO-cent 
limit. 

Under  the  way  the  bill  Is  now  written, 
the  only  llmltetlon  is  a  &-cent  limit,  a 
5-cent  limit,  and  no  llmltetlon,  so  that 
under  the  bill  $1  a  person  could  be  spent 
for  expenses  not  covered  by  the  two 
5-cent  llmlte. 

This  is  not  20  cente  per  person;  it  is 
limited  to  10  cento  for  all  other  expenses, 
other  than  the  two  5-cent  llmltotions 
provided  by  the  bill. 

This  is  not  a  concession  or  extension 
of  spoiding  authority.  It  is  a  strict  con- 
stricticm  and  llmltetlon  of  spending  au- 
thority and  we  should  cover  the  whole 
field  of  campaign  expenses  and  not  Just 
cover  part  of  It. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHTTiRS.  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  under  spending  we 
have  covered  those  areas  such  as  radio 
and  television,  and  we  have  covered 
newspapers,  but  then.  In  the  areas  not 
covered,  I  understand  that  is  where  the 
Senator's  llmltetlon  would  now  go,  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  say  you 
could  not  spend  more  than  a  dime. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  ia  correct.  That 
would  be  10  cente. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  a  high  figure 
to  me. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  high. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  yield  the  Senator 
time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  some  additional 
time.  

Mr.  CHILES.  But  there  is  no  limitation 
on  that  now.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  AI.T.WN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  tell  me  is  there  an  opening  In 
there,  for  example,  for  an  imllmited 
mailing  campaign  or  a  letterwrltlng  cam- 
pstign  or  a  mass  writing  campaign? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Under  the  bill  without  the 
amendment,  there  would  be  no  llmltatlan 
whateoever. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Then,  if  I  were  a  wealthy 
candidate  or  had  accumulated  a  war 
chest  from  special  Interest  contributors, 
I,  or  a  committee,  could  spend  unlimited 
amounto  for  that  kind  of  campaign 
effort? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  means  that  without 
this  amendment,  a  presidential  candidate 
with  unlimited  funds  could  decide  he  was 
going  into  a  nationwide  mass  communi- 
cation campaign? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  And  he  could  engage  In 
certain  techniques  as  to  how  many  pieces 
to  send  out,  and  he  could  spend  unlimited 
siuns  on  that  kind  of  campaign. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Campaigns  were  run  long 
before  radio  and  television,  and  very 
successfully. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Would  the  Senator  tefl 
me  whether  someone  could  hire  workers 
for  tel^hone  banks  or  for  door-to-door 
canvassing? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tlie  candidates  could  do 
that  without  limitation  imder  the  bill  as 
written,  wltiiout  this  amendment. 


Mr.  CHILES.  There  would  be  no  11ml- 
tation.  Under  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  there  be  some  llmltatl<m? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  it  would  oome  under 
the  overall  10  eent  limitation.  None  of 
the  10  cento,  by  the  way,  could  be  trans- 
ferred toother  forms  of  advertising. 

Mr.  CHILBB.  So  the  lid  or  restrlctians 
would  still  be  on  them? 

Mr.  AIIjEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  refer  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Uand.  I  share  the  view  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  Vbis  would 
not,  in  effect,  be  doubling  the  cost  of  the 
campaign. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Absolutely  not.  There  is 
no  obligation  to  spend  a  dime.  It  is  Just 
a  limitation.  Right  now  there  is  no  11ml- 
tatlon.  It  could  be  a  dollar  per  person. 
This  amendment  would  hold  it  down  to 
10  cento.  There  would  be  no  obligation  to 
spend  it  at  all.  It  would  be  there.  It  ts 
limited.  Under  the  present  bill  there  Is 
no  limitation.  This  amendment  puto  a 
limitation  on  those  expenditures. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  srield,  to  answer  the  ques- 
ti(m,  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  limitation 
of  all  other  expenditures  as  well.  The 
trouble  is  we  have  no  guidelines  to  make 
any  sense  out  of  it.  How  do  I  know  10 
cento  make  sense?  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  where  they  got  the  figure  of  10  cents. 

We  found  out  what  the  candidates  are 
spending,  cm  the  average,  for  radio  and 
television.  We  found  out  how  much  the 
discount  came  to.  We  found  out  what 
the  leverage  was  there.  There  are  some 
elemente  on  which  to  make  a  determina- 
tion which  will  provide  fairness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  raised  the 
question  of  direct  mailing.  How  can  we 
stop  any  Member  of  Congress  who  is  an 
Incumbent  from  sliding  out  a  news- 
letter? What  does  that  cost?  Is  that  fair 
to  anyone  on  the  outside  who  has  to  go 
out  and  buy  stamps?  An  incumbent  can 
do  it  up  to  the  day  of  his  election.  As 
a  Member  of  Congress  he  can  do  that. 

We  talked  about  this  back  and  forth. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
CoTTOK)  said.  "There  Is  very  little  radio 
and  television  in  my  State.  I  do  much 
of  mine  through  direct  mailing."  When 
we  d^ated  this  question  back  and  forth, 
we  reached  the  c(»icIusion  that  we  ought 
not  to  persist  In  this.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Here  we  are  this  after- 
noon saying,  "Let  us  make  it  10  cente 
for  everything  else."  I  am  not  opposed  to 
limiting  everything  else,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  that  figure  should  be.  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  10  cente 
we  already  have  rather  than  the  20 
cento  suggested.  Whether  It  should  be  2 
coito  more,  or  3  cento  more,  I  do  not 
know.  Some  day  it  will  have  to  be  con- 
trolled. Now  the  way  it  Is  controlled 
Is  by  full  disclosure.  Perhaps  next  time 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  something 
about  It. 

itr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  out  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  President  re- 
ferred to  what  Is  being  suggested,  llie 


Senator  trom  Rhode  Island  said  that 
perhaps  after  the  1972  eleetlon  we  will 
have  more  Information  and  hlst^7  for 
imposing  some  overall  limitation.  I  agree 
that  there  should  be  an  overall  celling 
of  expenditures,  but  how  are  we  going  to 
determine  what  Is  fair  for  direct  m^<»nf 
and  postage  In  the  operation  of  a  cam- 
paign? I  think  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  only  trying  to  further  limit  ex- 
poidltures  because  now  the  door  is  wide 
open  as  far  as  the  limlto  are  concerned. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  we  have  full  dis- 
closure, and  it  would  be  scandalous  if 
a  person  ss?eat  as  much  In  all  the  other 
categories.  Then  there  is  the  question  of 
volunteers.  The  question  was  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  as  to  whether 
services  of  volunteers  should  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  a  contribution.  One  man 
may  have  50  volunteers,  and  another 
man  may  have  to  hire  them.  We  have  no 
experience  In  this  regard.  We  left  that 
out  of  the  bill  rather  than  Jeopardize  it. 

If  the  proposal  were  for  2  cento  more,  I 
would  be  more  amenable  to  it.  If  it  were 
for  3  cento  more,  I  would  be  more  ame- 
nable to  it.  I  do  not  know  any  more  about 
the  2  cento  than  the  3  cento,  but  some- 
how I  know  by  instinct  that  another  10 
cento  is  scandalous. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  $1  now,  if  one  wanta 
to  spend  it,  I  remind  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  entire^ 
ly  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
some  time  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  C(X>K.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator jrleld? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  C(X>K.  Is  it  true— and  I  will  ask 
this  question  also  of  the  Senatcn:  from 
Nevadsi — ^that  during  the  course  of  devel- 
oping this  bill  we  spent  literally  hours 
and  hours  going  over  sheeto  that  had 
been  requested  from  candidates,  through 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, through  all  types  of  facilities  we 
could  get,  through  statistics  that  had 
been  published  on  expenditures,  through 
statistics  that  had  been  published  on 
newspaper  advertlsemente,  and  the  de- 
termination for  these  figures  came  as  a 
matter  of  logic  and  they  csone  as  a  mat- 
ter of  stetistics  from  figures  we  had  be- 
fore us?  But  there  is  no  statistical  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  this  figure. 
Do  we  know  where  it  came  from?  Do  we 
know  how  to  figure  it?  I  hope  Senators 
who  were  In  the  committee  on  the  mark- 
up, and  who  went  over  page  after  page 
and  flgiu^  af  to-  figure  on  matters  that 
are  treated  in  the  bill,  will  agree  that 
the  percentages  we  came  up  with  had  a 
relation  thereto. 

Mx.  PASTORE.  Take  a  man  in  the 
State  of  California  or  the  State  of  New 
York  who  nms  for  the  Senate.  How  do 
I  know  how  many  headquarters  he  should 
have?  How  can  I  determine  that?  That 
is  hard  to  do.  How  much  telephone  ex- 
pense should  I  allow  him?  Tliat  is  hard 
to  know.  How  much  postage  should  he  be 
allowed?  Tliat  Is  hard  to  know.  How 
many  canvassers  should  he  be  allowed  to 
have?  That  Is  hard  to  know.  At  this  mo- 
ment it  is  an  Impossibility. 
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I  come  back  to  my  filend  from  Ala- 
bama: The  only  safeguard  Is  one's  C(m- 
Bclence  and  the  fact  that  be  has  to  dls- 
eloae  this  matter  fully. 

If  after  the  next  election  we  find  that 
spending  on  unrelated  means  was  twice 
as  much  as  It  should  be  In  those  other 
categories  and  that  there  should  be  a 
ceiling  on  them,  we  will  have  something 
to  go  by  and  we  can  correct  the  law. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFPICKR.  All  Ume 
on  the  amendmoit  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALIiEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  jreas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  yeas  and  nasrs  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clei^  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Hakus)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williaics)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkz),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  STxvsmoir) 
are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stkvxnsom)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bxnkxtt)  and 
the  Senator  from  ECansas  (Mr.  Fiaksoh) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fmcy) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MUMOT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Youwo)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  PncT)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  31. 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

[No.  201  Leg.] 
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AUen 

Cranston 

Both 

Bayh 

Dole 

Saxbe 

Brodc 

Pulbrlght 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

OambreU 

Buckley 

Oravel 

Spong 

Burdlck 

JavlU 

Taft 

Byrd.Va. 

Long 

Talmadge 

Caae 

IfcTntyre 

Thuimond 

ChUee 

Packwood 

Tunney 

Church 

PeU 

Cooper 

Randolph 
NAY&— «0 

Aiken 

Fong 

McOee 

Allott 

Ooldwater 

McOoTem 

Anderson 

Oriffln 

Metcalf 

BtXvr 

Oumey 

Miller 

BeeU 

H&neen 

Mondale 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Montoya 

Bentaen 

Hatfield 

Moea 

Blhle 

Holllnga 

Muakle 

Bogge 

Ebruska 

Nelaon 

Byrd.  W.  Vm. 

Hughe* 

Paatore 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Cook 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Cotton 

Jackaon 

Rtbicoff 

Curtla 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Scott 

Domlnlck 

Rmtth 

Bagleton 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

EMtland 

Magnuaon 

Stevens 

EUender 

Symington 

Bryln 

Mathlaa 

Tower 

Fannin 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTINO— « 

Bennett 

Mundt 

Sterenson 

Harris 

Pearaon 

WUllams 

Hartte 

Percy 

Toung 

So  Mr.  AujatB  amendment  (No.  306) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  PAEFTOBSt.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recooaldar  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motloD  on  the  table. 

llie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Just  be&x  told  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Proutt),  for  personal 
reasons,  will  have  to  leave  the  Chamber 
and  leave  the  District  Before  he  does,  I 
want  to  take  this  occasion  to  tbank  him 
for  his  fine  qnlrlt  of  cooperation  on  this 
measure,  and  I  mean  that  sincerely. 

The  argument  that  this  was  to  be  a 
Republican  or  a  Democratic  bill,  I  think, 
has  disappeared  Into  thin  air.  I  think 
there  has  been  a  fine  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  he  especially  has  been  a  leader 
in  tills  crusade  and  I  want  to  thank  him 
very  much. 

Mr.  FROX7T?.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
express  my  deep  appreciation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I, 
from  the  other  side. of  the  committee. 
Join  the  disUnguished  senior  Senator 
frtnn  Rhode  Island  in  expressing  our 
appreciation  for  the  long  hours  of  hard 
work  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Proutt)  put  in  not 
only  in  the  c<»nmlttee  but  also  on  the  bill. 

AMZIfDIIZNT    NO.    381 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tar)  .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  3  strike  out  beginning  with  Une 
12  extendlztg  to  and  including  line  i  oo 
page  3. 

On  page  7  strike  out  beginning  with  Une  38 
extending  to  and  Including  line  6  on  page  8. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  we  can 
have  order  in  the  Senate,  I  can  state  my 
case  very  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  my  Eunendment  is  in 
two  parts.  I  can  be  forced  to  8Q>arate 
them  but  before  I  make  a  unanimous 
consent  request  that  It  be  considered  as 
one  amendment,  I  should  like  to  explain 
what  it  does. 

It  strikes  out  some  language  In  two 
different  places  in  the  bill.  The  first  lan- 
guage it  strikes  out  is  that  section  which 
requires  a  broadcaster  to  sell  time  to  a 
Federal  candidate  "for  the  lowest  unit 
charge  of  the  station  for  the  same 
amount  of  time  during  the  same  period. ' 
The  other  part  of  it  relates  to  nonbroad- 
cast  media,  that  "it  shall  not  exceed  the 
lowest  unit  rate  charged  by  others  for 
the  person  furnishing  such  medium  for 
the  same  amount  of  space." 

Mr.  President,  Inasmuch  as  one  prin- 
ciple or  proposition  would  be  voted  on,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment may  be  treated  as  one  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  frwn  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  The  Senator  said  the 
lowest  unit  rate  for  any  candidate  for 


Federal  ofBce  on  the  eleetronic  media, 
niat  is  not  so.  He  means  any  candidate 
for  any  elective  office,  anywhere,  whether 
Federal,  State,  or  municipal.  45  days  be- 
fore a  primary  and  60  days  before  an 
election. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distingulahed 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  floor 
leader  of  the  bill,  for  his  correction. 

Mr.  President,  my  reason  for  <vpoeinc 
these  sections  is  that  it  is  price  fbdng. 
We  are  telling  the  local  publisher  that  he 
has  to  sell  advertising  time,  to  whom? 
TO  us — at  a  rate  that  is  the  lowest  he 
sells  to  anyone. 

We  are  saying  to  the  local  broad- 
caster, if  this  language  remains  in  the 
bill,  that  he  must  sell  advertising  time  to 
us  at  the  lowest  unit  rate  he  duurges  any- 
one else. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  In  favor  of 
price  fixing  by  law  and,  furthermore,  if 
there  ever  comes  a  time  when  price  fixing 
is  Justified  by  law,  certainly  it  would  be 
to  combat  ii^tlon  or  to  carry  out  war 
powers;  but  here  we  have  the  unheard 
of  situation  where  Congress  is  picking 
out  one  instance  in  the  whole  economy 
and  fixing  the  price. 

Who  are  we  to  dispute  the  fact  that 
here  is  a  local  publisher  that  may,  for 
some  good  reason,  have  a  low  rate  for 
the  local  citizens  who  advertise,  not 
during  a  short  period  but  advertise  year 
in  and  year  out.  The  same  is  true  of  a 
broadcaster. 

I  think  that  this  is  unwise  legislation. 
I  Judge  no  one  else,  but  to  my  mind  it  is 
not  morally  right  that  we  should  impose 
price  fixing  for  our  benefit. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  situation  of  the 
local  publisher  of  the  local  paper.  He  has 
felt  the  forces  of  inflation.  His  news- 
print costs  him  more.  His  postage  costs 
him  more — and  we  had  something  to  do 
with  that.  All  of  his  expenses  for  ma- 
chinery, repairs,  and  everything  else,  is 
costing  him  more:  yet,  we  say  to  him. 
"We  are  going  to  fix  the  price  of  what 
you  charge  us."  It  is  true  that  we  do  not 
fix  it  as  a  dollar  amount,  but  the  authors 
of  the  bill  say,  and  I  will  read  the  lan- 
guage for  the  broadcasters: 

The  lowest  unit  charge  of  the  station  for 
the  same  amount  of  time  during  the  same 
period. 

Mr.  President,  among  other  things,  in 
eulditlon  to  conceding  the  right  of  a  local 
businessman  to  make  a  price  to  someone 
that  is  a  permanent  customer,  I  think 
that  any  businessman  has  a  right,  in  fix- 
ing his  price,  to  take  into  account  what 
the  record  is  for  payment.  We  hear  all 
the  time,  not  about  a  great  number  of 
candidates,  but  it  happens  often  that 
political  bills  sometimes  go  unpaid  or 
they  are  difficult  to  collect. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  to 
pass  this  measure  with  this  language  in 
here  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  believe  we  should  say  that 
we  are  entering  the  field  of  price  fixing 
because  we  are  involved.  We  may  not 
intend  it  that  way.  I  am  not  trying  to 
interpret  anyone's  mind  or  put  words 
into  anyone's  mouth,  but  I  say  that  many 
people  back  home,  including  the  taxpay- 
ers who  own  broadcasting  stations  and 
the  taxpayers  who  publish  newspapers, 
will  thhik  of  it  in  that  way. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  during  this  debate  that 
this  matter  has  been  dtscussed.  First  of 
all,  we  have  got  to  understand  that  we 
are  talking  about  public  policy.  We  are 
talking  about  educating  the  American 
people  during  a  campalJKn,  not  only  as 
to  the  personalities,  the  integrity  and  the 
capability  of  the  candidates,  but  also  as 
to  the  Issues. 

Under  existing  law— and  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  Communications  Act — 
there  is  already  provided  that  "charges 
made  for  the  use  of  any  broadcasting 
station  for  any  of  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  this  section  shall  not  exceed  charges 
made  for  comparable  use  of  such  station 
for  other  purposes." 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  not  to  set 
any  price  or  fix  any  price.  We  are  merely 
saying  to  a  broadcasting  station,  "If  you 
yourself  have  established  a  lowest  unit 
rate  for  reasons  that  a  candidate  for 
public  office  caimot  possibly  comply  with 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  only  runs 
a  certain  number  of  weeks  before  election 
day,  then  in  the  particular  case  of  that 
candidate,  whether  he  is  running  for 
Congress  or  for  the  school  committee  in 
his  own  community,  you  cannot  charge 
him  any  more  than  the  lowest  unit  rate 
in  the  public  interest." 

It  only  extends  for  a  period  of  45  days 
before  a  primary  and  for  60  days  before 
a  general  election. 

Now,  coming  to  the  new^Mipers,  a 
question  was  raised  as  to  whether  that 
could  be  done  with  reference  to  news- 
papers and  whether  that  would  be  un- 
constitutional. Well,  no  court  has  yet 
held  it  unconstitutional.  And  when  I  say 
no  court,  I  mean  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  However,  we  have 
statutes  in  eight  States.  Here  Is  the  stat- 
ute in  Florida: 

No  person  or  corporation  within  the  State 
putdl^Ung  a  ntrwBpuper  or  ottier  pertodloia 
or  operating  a  radio  or  talerklon  station  or 
a  network  of  statloDs  In  Vlorlda  shall  charge 
a  candidate  for  state  or  county  poUtloal 
office  for  poUtloal  advarttalng  a  rate  In  ex- 
cess of  the  regular  rate  usually  idiarged  per- 
sons for  commerolal  advertising. 

This, is  one  case.  The  question  was 
raised  in  the  State  of  New  Hampdilre. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  held  in  that  case : 

That  the  establishment  ol  the  crlterta 
which  prohibited  a  newq;>^>er  or  radio  sta- 
tion from  charging  rates  higher  than  tboee 
established  for  commercial  advertlalng  was 
not  abridging  the  freedom  ot  the  praas. 

That  opinion  was  appealed  to  tiie  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  refused  to  grant  cer- 
tiorari. They  then  asked  for  a  review  of 
the  rejection  of  certiorari  and  the  court 
refused  a  second  time.  Therefore,  that 
decisi(m  stands. 

The  point  I  make,  apart  from  the 
constitutionality  of  it.  is  that  lioenseee, 
when  they  are  granted  the  license,  must 
perform  a  public  service.  That  is  re- 
quired by  the  law.  The  Senator  himself 
knows  that  from  time  to  time  the  news 
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media  and  broadcasters  will  come  to  a 
Senator  and  Interview  him.  They  do  that 
to  fulfill  the  requirement  that  they  give 
time  for  news  service. 

They  have  a  news  section  which  com- 
plies with  their  obligation  and  responsi- 
bility to  render  public  service.  That  Is  all 
we  are  doing  here. 

We  are  saying  to  the  broadcasters: 
"Well,  if  you  grant  to  Procter  b  Gamble 
a  spot  at  6  o'clock  on  your  television  sta- 
tion on  a  certain  day,  if  you  sell  that  time 
to  a  candidate  for  public  office  for  the 
school  committee  in  your  city,  you  can- 
not charge  him  any  more  than  you  charge 
Procter  tt  Gamble." 

Why  is  there  the  fixing  of  a  rate?  The 
rate  was  fixed  by  the  station.  All  we  are 
saying  is  that  they  have  got  to  render  to 
that  individual  who  is  running  for  pub- 
lic office  the  same  rate  as  they  do  for  a 
commercial  advertiser.  That  is  all  it 
amounts  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  might 
be  more  appropriate  for  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  jrleld  to  me. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  CJURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  yidding. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  knows,  since  we  have  dis- 
cussed It  privately  and  in  committee  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  I  support  the  con- 
cept embodied  in  the  a.m«»nrittT^int  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cnsns) .  I 
have  always  felt,  and  I  still  feel,  that 
legislating  a  requirement  for  a  lowest 
unit  rate  on  radio  and  television  repre- 
sents the  first  time  Congress  has  med- 
dled with  the  business  of  ratemaklng  in 
the  broadcast  media. 

I  also  feel  that  the  business  of  estab- 
lishing a  lowest  unit  rate  represents  an 
effort  to  dictate  rates  in  a  field  where 
ratemaklng  has  always  been  an  anath- 
ema in  any  case,  and  that  is  in  the 
printed  media. 

I  favor  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  offered  a  similar 
amendment  in  committee  and  it  was  not 
adopted. 

There  is  a  paradox  of  sorts  implicit  In 
the  bill  as  presently  written.  On  the  one 
Imnd,  we  are  limiting  the  amount  that 
can  be  spent;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  allowing  ourselves  the  lowest  rate, 
a  rate  that  we  are  not  *^m<iig  |jy  fj-g. 
quency  of  broadcast  but  because  of  our 
status  as  politloians.  That  is  an  imposi- 
tion on  television  and  radio  broad- 
casters. 

Within  the  oonflnes  of  the  limitation  of 
2  minutes  that  has  been  allotted  to  me,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  my  (vposltian  to 
the  lowest  unit  rate  concept  is  not  made 
in  ill  will,  but  in  the  bdlef  that  we 
are  levying  a  subsidy  in  fkvor  of  our- 
selves, and  I  do  not  think  it  i4>propriate. 
Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mysdf  time  on  the  bill.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  he 
has  been  very  cooperative  and  very  per- 


sistent about  this.  This  has  been  his 
position  from  the  beginning.  The  major- 
ity of  the  committee  felt  otherwise.  So 
did  the  members  of  the  CcHnmittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

I  want  to  correct  one  statement  the 
Senator  made.  He  said  that  this  is  the 
first  time  we  have  meddled  with  rates. 
That  is  not  true.  We  got  this  provision 
In  the  Communications  Act.  That  Is  all 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  <mly 
want  to  say  that  this  is  my  point  of  view. 
I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  I  are  talking  of  two  different 
things.  I  say  that  we  are  meddling  in 
ratemaklng  In  our  own  favor  when  we 
say  that  we  should  have  the  same  dls- 
coimt  that  Is  allotted  to  a  commercial 
user  for  competitive  advertising  on  the 
basis  of  a  whole  year  of  advertising  when 
we  as  politicians  advertise  only  during 
the  wedcs  immediately  preceding  a  cam- 
paign. We  are  ratemaklng. 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  confined  to  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. This  is  for  a  President,  for 
State  officers,  for  Governors,  for  lieu- 
tenant Governors,  for  someone  who  is 
running  for  a  school  committee  or  dog 
catcher. 

We  are  saying  that  the  public  needs  to 
know  these  candidates  and  the  issues 
and  that  they  have  got  to  make  it  as  con- 
venient as  possible  so  that  those  issues 
can  be  brought  into  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica at  the  best  possible  price  that  is 
charged  anyone  else. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  we  are  limiting  the 
amount  of  broadcasting  we  can  do  on  the 
one  hand  and  are  providing  an  attractive 
inducement  on  the  other  hand  by  giving 
it  the  lowest  rate. 
I  Intend  to  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  I  have  not  raised 
a  constitutional  question  about  this  mat- 
ter. There  might  be  one.  It  has  been  cited 
here  that  eight  States  have  something 
similar.  By  the  same  token.  42  States  ap- 
parentiy  do  not  have.  And  there  must  be 
a  reason  for  that. 

I  feel  that  this  requirement  that  there 
be  the  lowest  unit  rate  is  quite  different 
from  a  ccnnparable  rate.  And  to  that  ex- 
tent it  is  price-fUng.  It  is  definitely 
price-fixing  for  our  benefit.  There  are 
many  forces  in  the  political  world  that 
contend  that  because  the  public  needs  to 
know,  the  broadcaster  should  give  free 
time.  Why?  They  contend  that  because 
the  elected  politicians  can  hold  a  threat 
over  someone  who  must  have  a  ^deral 
license.  Iliat  is  not  rii^t. 

Mr.  Preeidait.  we  might  say  that  the 
public  needs  to  meet  the  candidates  and. 
therefore,  the  gasoline  stations  should 
give  us  free  gasoline  to  travel  up  and 
down  our  States  or  our  districts.  There 
is  no  defense,  as  I  have  said,  for  this 
language.  There  is  no  reason  for  creat- 
ing this  ttpeclal  privilege  for  ourselves, 
and  that  is  what  it  amounts  to.  I  have 
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not  read  all  the  bearings,  but  I  doubt 
very  much  that  a  stzong  caae  coiild  be 
made  of  abuses  In  the  field  at  prices  that 
would  cause  us  to  feel  concerned  so  that 
this  provlsioQ  would  be  warranted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  aU  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  I  move  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUKTlti.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  p(tot? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yidd. 

Mr.  CDRTTS.  I  would  hope  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land would  allow  us  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  withdraw  my  motion.  The  Sena- 
tor wants  an  up  or  down  vote  ? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  withdrawn. 

The  question  is  od  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (No.  382).  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  deik  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  ndL 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  Mr.  President,  because  of  a 
possiUe  conflict  of  interest.  I  announce 
"present." 

Mr.  TAFT  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
Present. 

The  rollcan  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^^rginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Hauus)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wnxuics)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx)  and  the 
Senator  frcHn  nilnots  (Mr.  Stsvchsoh) 
are  absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SrivMfaow)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
SenatcH-  from  TRah  (Mr.  Bsmnn),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pkarson)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Pioutt) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HsTngcA)  and  the  Senator  fn»n  Illinois 
(Mr.  PracT)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MxnfST)  is  absent  because  of  Ulness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BncKLKT),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Wncxu)  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pncr)  would  vote 
"nay." 

Itie  result  was  announced — ^yeas  31, 
nays  55.  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Cdktis'  amendment  (No.  S82) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "^^rglnla.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motkm  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  en  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators,  I  know  of  only  one 
more  amendment,  which  we  Intend  to 
accept.  Does  the  Senator  frcHn  Colorado 
have  one? 

Mr.  DOMINICIL  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  anyone  else  have 
an  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  one.  It  will  not  take 
very  long. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Are  there  any  other 
amendments? 

Mr.  HART.  I  have  an  amendmoit. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagxies,  for  their  convenience,  that  if 
they  will  stay  around  for  a  little  whUe, 
I  think  we  can  have  a  final  reading 
around  6:30. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 

open  to  further  »mmniimmn^ 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f(dlows: 

On  page  30,  Un«  14-16.  atrtks:  "during 
regular  office  boun". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFiCEU.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require.  X  aatici- 
pete  it  will  be  only  a  moment. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  able  manager  of  the  biU.  Through- 
out the  debfUe,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Senator  f  run  Nevada- 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order,  so  that  Senators 
may  hear  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  emphasized  that  the  key  value 
in  the  bill  we  are  considering  is  disclo- 
sure, the  availability  of  Information.  We 
have   our   disagreements   about   many 


other  aq?ects,  but  all  of  us  see  the  value 
In  this.  To  insure  that  disclosure,  a  num- 
ber of  reports  are  required,  and  perhaps 
the  key  r^xxrt  Is  the  one  that  is  re- 
quired to  be  filed  on  the  Thursday  be- 
fore dection  day  with  the  national 
commission. 

Hie  language  as  contained  In  the 
Pastore  substitute  leave  open  the  possi- 
bility that  that  report  ml^t  not  be  avail- 
able to  the  pubUo  until  the  following 
Monday,  the  day  before  the  election.  By 
eliminating  the  words  "during  regular  of- 
fice hours"  on  page  30,  it  becomes  clear 
that  it  is  our  intention  that  the  CMnmis- 
sion  shall  be  required  to  be  open  for 
business  on  that  Saturday,  in  order  that 
those  reports,  while  it  is  hoped  they  would 
be  available  on  the  Friday,  at  least  would 
be  available  not  later  than  the  Saturday 
preceding  the  election. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  desirable  clarifica- 
tion. 

The  most  important  of  the  reports 
which  this  bill  requires  is  the  report 
which  must  be  filed  5  days  before  the 
election. 

As  we  all  weU  know,  most  political 
money  is  received  and  ^}ent  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  a  campaign  and  thus  the  final 
report  is  likely  to  contain  the  greatest 
amount  of  information. 

If  disclosure  Is  to  be  meaningful,  the 
press  must  have  access  to  the  report  no 
later  than  the  Saturday  morning  prior 
to  the  election.  Under  the  present  lan- 
guage of  amendment  308.  it  is  possible 
that  the  Election  Commission  might  in- 
terpret the  law  as  not  requiring  it  to 
make  the  report  available  until  9  ajn.  on 
Monday,  prior  to  the  election.  The 
amendment  I  am  proposing  for  the 
reason  that  "during  regular  office  hours" 
might  be  thought  to  rule  out  the  Satur- 
day prior  to  the  election.  It  Is  essential 
there  be  no  ambiguity — the  records  must 
be  available  on  that  Saturday,  and  that 
the  press  be  given  access  to  them  for  the 
entire  day. 

Of  course,  we  would  hope  that  the 
Commission  would  make  the  reports 
available  even  earlier,  if  possible.  The 
Pastore  substitute  clearly  provides  for 
earlier  availability. 

Mr.  President,  real  reform  in  the  area 
of  campaign  finance  requires  not  only 
disclosure,  but  also  public  access  to  what 
is  disclosed.  My  hope  Is  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted  to  guarantee  that  access. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  a  reasonable  one,  and  I 
hope  would  not  involve  an  extraordinary 
burden  except  for  that  very  brief  period 
of  time.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mission is  geared  up  for  this  kind  of  an 
event,  and  therefore  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICTER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tatt).  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  beck,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Itfichlgan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  Amendment  No.  369. 

The  PRESIDINO  OWICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Sbo.  sis.  (a)  On  Monday  InunedUtely  fol- 
lowing tbe  first  Sunday  in  November  In 
1674,  and  In  every  cecond  year  thereafter, 
tbe  offlolal  closing  time  of  tii9  poUlng  plaoee 
In  the  aaveral  States  for  the  eleotloa  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  election  of  United 
SUtes  Senators  and  Representetlves  aball  be 
as  follows:  11  postmeridian  standard  time 
In  the  eastern  time  eone;  lO  postmeridian 
standard  time  in  the  central  time  zone-  9 
postmeridian  standard  time  In  tbe  mountain 
time  Bone;  8  postmeridian  standard  time  In 
the  Pacific  time  aone;  7  postmeridian  stand- 
ard time  In  the  Yukon  time  zone;  6  post- 
meridian standard  time  in  the  Alaska- 
HawaU  time  zone;  and  6  poetmerldlan  stand- 
ard time  In  the  Bering  time  zone:  Prot;fded 
That  the  poUing  places  In  each  of  the  States' 
shall  be  open  for  at  least  twelve  hours. 

(b)   The  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  be- 
come effective  on  January  l,  1974. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  in 
connection  with  the  amendment, '  the 
word  "Monday"  on  line  1.  page  1.  should 
be  "Tuesday",  and  the  word  "Sunday" 
on  line  2,  page  1,  should  be  "Monday" 
I  modify  the  amendment  to  that  extent 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  very  long  on  this  pro- 
posal, because  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
distinguished  fioor  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  PASTOR!) ,  and  he  indicated  to  me 
that  he  did  not  think  It  was  germane  I 
think  he  Is  probably  correct  in  that  view 
and  if  he  should  make  such  a  motion  i 
would  have  to  withdraw  it. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  it  briefly,  because 
It  has  considerable  support,  and  then  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) whether  ot  not  we  might  expect 
some  kind  of  favorable  action  on  my  bUl 
S.  1385,  which  is  pending  before  his 
Privileges  and  Elections  Subc(»nmlttee 
That  bill  would  move  the  day  for  national 
elections  from  Tuesday  to  Monday,  make 
It  a  naUonal  holiday,  require  the  polls 
to  stay  open  for  at  least  12  hours,  and 
provide  for  a  uniform  national  dosing 
ume.  This,  amendment  is  taken  from  that 
bill,  and  would  require  all  polls  to  stay 
open  at  least  12  hours,  and  dose  slmul- 
wneously  at  11  pjn.,  eastern  standard 
time. 

What  I  am  dealing  with  here,  and  I 
^all  be  very  brief,  is  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  time,  with  the  dectronic 
computers  and  a  variety  of  other  things, 
we  now  have  the  dection  returns  which 
come  in  first,  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
area,  are  flashed  all  over  the  country  and 
have  a  dedded  effect.  In  the  eyes  of  most 
political  observers,  on  who  votes  and  how 
they  vote  in  aU  the  other  time  areas  ot 
the  country. 

We  now  have  more  than  six  time  sonee 
in  this  country,  and  there  is  increasing 
concern  that  they  have  had  a  rather  sig- 
nlflcant  effect  in  recent  national  elec- 
nons.  PoU  openhig  and  dosing  times  are 
established  under  State  law.  They  vary 
]J1thln  States,  and  within  time  zones 
There  really  is  no  need  for  that. 


What  I  am  pnvosing,  therefors.  is 
that  Congress  establish  a  mean  Green- 
wich time  for  national  elections  at  which 
all  polls  would  doae  simultaneoudy.  That 
time  would  be  11  pjn.,  eeetem  standard 
time. 

It  would  not  create  any  particular 
hardship.  It  would  require  the  polls  to 
stay  open  longer  in  some  areas  than  they 
do  now.  The  polio  could  open  any  time  at 
least  12  hours  prior  to  the  uniform  dos- 
ing time— 11  pjn.,  eastern  standard 
time. 

There  is  no  constitutional  problem  in- 
volved, insofar  as  we  have  been  able  to 
find  out,  and  we  have  looked  into  it 
rather  carefully.  Article  n,  section  3  of 
the  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  determine  the  time  of  choos- 
ing doctors  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  article  I,  section  4,  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  regulate  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  holding  electians 
for  Senators  and  Representatives. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  indicated  that 
this  may  also  apply  to  presidential  dec- 
tions. 

While  I  admit  this  amendmoit  is  tech- 
nically not  germane,  I  feel  it  is  very  rde- 
vant  to  election  reform.  But  my  ques- 
tion is  not  merely  whether  it  is  germane. 
My  question  is  whether  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) who  is  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee before  which  my  bill  is  pending,  feels 
this  matter  is  of  suffident  importance  to 
merit  hearings  during  this  Congress.  If 
Senator  Cannon  can  give  me  some  re- 
action to  this,  I  would  be  pleased. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  he  is  now  dealing  in  a  mat- 
ter that  has  troubled  the  entire  country, 
indudlng  the  experts.  I  do  not  care  what 
State  is  involved.  Today,  through  the 
computer  system,  the  forecast  of  dection 
results  is  made  long  before  people  have 
even  completed  voting  in  their  own  State. 
In  my  State,  for  example,  are  certain 
localities  which,  by  custom,  open  their 
polls  very  early.  They  happen  to  be  the 
rural  areas,  where  the  activity  is  more  or 
less  agricultural.  Those  people  go  to  the 
polls  very  early  in  the  morning.  Those 
polls  close  about  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. After  about  6  o'clock,  they  tell  you 
who  is  going  to  win  the  dection. 

They  take  the  polls  in  New  York  and 
project  them  and  tell  you  who  is  going 
to  be  the  President.  In  California,  they 
have  not  yet  gone  to  vote. 

With  reqject  to  the  system  that  has 
been  suggested  by  the  Senator,  what  is  he 
going  to  do  about  Hawaii? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, and  the  identical  provision  in  my 
hill,  S.  1385.  the  polls  would  dose  simul- 
taneously in  Rhode  Island  and  HawaU. 
In  Rhode  Island,  that  time  would  be  11 
pjn.;  in  Hawaii  it  would  be  6  pjn. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  had  hearings  before 
our  committee,  and  when  they  were  all 
over— we  had  the  best  people  in  the  coun- 
try come  there— we  did  not  know  any 
more  about  what  we  should  do  than  when 
we  started. 

I  think  the  only  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem—It has  to  be  studied  Independent  of 
this  biU-4s  that  It  is  so  complex  that  it 
has  to  be  studied  exhaustively  to  get  the 
right  answer. 


Hie  right  answer  may  be  that  there 
must  be  the  hiatus  of  a  holiday,  with  all 
the  polls  closing,  and  then  open  than  all 
at  the  same  time.  But  for  me  to  tell  the 
people  of  Kentucky  that  they  cannot 
start  voting  until  lo  o'dock  to  the  morn- 
ing, when  they  are  to  the  habit  of  start- 
ing at  6  o'clock  to  the  morning— I  would 
not  want  to  venture  that  on  the  fioor 
this  afternoon. 

This  is  not  germane,  but  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  force  me  to  raise  the 
question  of  germaneness.  I  hope  that 
a^ter  he  makes  his  presentation,  he  will 
withdraw  his  amendment  as  not  germane 

Frankly,  the  Senator  has  touched  a 
very  sensitive  nerve.  We  have  to  get  an 
wiswer  to  this  question.  Many  pec^ie  fed 
that  if  the  elections  look  good  to  New 
York,  that  is  the  way  the  people  who 
have  not  yet  gone  to  the  polls  to  CaU- 
f  omla  are  gotog  to  vote.  Many  others  say 
that  is  nonsense,  that  it  does  not  affect 
anyone.  I  do  not  think  anyone  to  the 
country  knows  the  answer  to  it^-unless 
we  have  the  elections  according  to  sched- 
ule and  then  say  that  no  machtoe  shaU 
be  open  and  no  baUot  shall  be  counted 
until  24  hours  after  the  last  poU  is  closed. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  obtato  unanimity 
I  am  not  even  ready  to  suggest  that  be- 
cause I  can  imagtoe  the  mail  that  would 
come  toto  my  office  tomorrow  if  I  did 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  I  am  perfectly 
willtog  to  withdraw  this  amendment  to  a 
few  mtoutes,  provided  I  can  get  some 
assurance  from  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  or  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that 
we  will  have  some  hearings  on  the  prob- 
lem later  to  this  session.  Even  under  my 
proposal,  this  would  not  be  effective  until 
1974;  so  I  am  not  talktog  about  trying 
to  make  it  effective  for  1972.  If  we  could 
get  some  hearings  and  get  some  idea  of 
the  opportunity  to  present  material  on 
this  matter,  I  think  it  would  be  hdpful 

Let  me  say  that  the  concept  of  a  uni- 
form poU  dosing  time  was  endorsed  by 
the  NaUonal  Oovemors'  CJonference  to 
1966.  They  passed  a  resolution  which  is 
contatoed  ta  the  statement  accompany- 
ing this  amendment  when  I  submitted  It 
on  August  3,  showing  what  their  pro- 
posal is.  This  is  a  uniform  24-hour  vot- 
tag  period  with  simultaneous  starttog 
and  closing  times  and  it  provides  for  es- 
tablishing a  national  holiday  for  national 
elections.  Perhaps  that  would  be  a  better 
system.  Its  merits  could  be  fully  explored 
to  hearings  on  my  bill. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  may  I  say  that,  based  on  reports 
to  the  1962  dection  from  New  York  a 
CBS  computer  predicted  that  I  was  de- 
feated to  Colorado,  before  the  polls  had 
dosed.  I  might  say  that,  having  made 
that  prediction,  when  I  won — and  won 
rather  handily,  if  I  may  say— to  1962. 
the  New  York  Times  stiU  carried  me  as 
losing;  and,  when  they  found  I  had  won, 
they  carried  me  as  a  Democrat 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has 
proved  the  case  against  himself. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No.  What  I  am  say- 
ing here  is  that  the  predictions  are  made 
and  the  effect  is  unpredictable.  Nobody 
knows.  But  wbj  do  we  do  it  this  way? 
Why  can  we  not  have  standard  dosing 
times  to  every  one  of  the  time  uaam,  so 
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that  the  iiroblem  of  c<Hnputer  predletiaiu 
of  election  results  baaed  on  eaiiy  returns 
Is  eliminated?  It  would  not  create  any 
problems  for  anybody  In  the  voting  areas 
involved,  and  it  still  would  give  azm>le 
time  for  everybody  to  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  only  answer  I  can 
give  the  Senator  is  that  Ood  made  him 
see  the  sun  3  hours  earlier  In  New  Toiic 
tiian  he  sees  it  in  California. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  returns  would 
be  coming  in  at  exactly  the  same  time 
around  the  country.  It  would  happen  to 
be.  we  will  say.  11:15  in  New  York  and 
6:16  in  Hawaii.  But  they  would  be  com- 
ing in  at  the  same  relative  time.  This 
is  the  point  I  am  making. 

If  the  Senator  would  give  me  some 
assurance  that  we  could  get  a  hearing 
sometime  this  year  or  next  year,  I  would 
withdraw  it.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
already. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thhik  that  what  the 
Senator  should  do  Is  submit  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  President  to  select  a  com- 
mlssioQ  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  this 
problem.  Psycludogioally.  does  it  have  an 
effect?  Should  it  be  changed?  How  should 
we  do  it,  if  it  should  be  changed?  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  studied  in  that  way,  as  we 
have  had  many  other  task  forces,  and 
have  them  report  to  Ccxigress,  so  that  we 
can  \ocAi  at  it  and  see  what  we  want  to 
do  about  the  recommendations.  That  is 
the  way  I  would  do  it. 

They  would  have  to  be  people  who 
made  a  very  deep,  scientific  £4udy  of  this 
matter  and  who  would  come  in  with  a 
concrete  recommendatloQ.  If  many  peo- 
ple are  called  before  a  hearing,  my  ex- 
perience is  that  by  thr  time  we  get 
through,  we  get  confused.  I  think  some- 
body has  to  come  up  with  a  single  an- 
swer and  say.  "This  is  the  way  it  ought 
to  be  done,  f  co'  this  reason." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  really  does  not  mean  that. 
He  conducts  hearings  all  the  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  oat  at  the  paints  he  has 
repeatedly  made  with  respect  to  this 
campaign  q>ending  bill  is  the  tremen* 
dous  number  of  hearings  they  have  had 
and  the  witnesses  they  have  had  and  that 
SLTgiunents  on  both  sides  have  been  dis- 
cussed. So  he  really  does  not  mean  that. 
I  am  sure. 

All  I  am  asking  for  Is  the  same  tjrpe 
of  coQsideratloo  for  this  bill,  which  I 
think  is  of  significance,  as  the  Senat<ff 
gives  to  any  other  bilL 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  does  not  come  with- 
in the  Jurisdictian  of  my  committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  it  does  come 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Senator  Cam- 
NOH's  committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  will  have  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  bill  Is  before  his 
committee  now. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  new  proposaL  We  have  had  pro- 
posals of  one  sort  or  another  for  a  nimi- 
ber  of  years  before  our  committee.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  CoRTiB)  has  had  a  proposal  before 
o\ir  committee.  The  «1<«*^wri1ffhM  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  QoLowATxa)  has 
had  a  proposal  before  our  committee.  We 
have  given  considerable  study  to  the 


matter.  We  have  not  had  bearings  be- 
cause it  has  been  proved  that  so  far  it  Is 
very  impracticable  to  f<dIow  any  of  the 
suggestions  that  have  been  proposed. 

For  example,  in  the  proposal  the  Sen- 
ator has  now,  it  would  mean  that  in 
Hawaii,  if  they  are  going  to  vote  in  a 
presidential  election  or  in  a  Federal  elec- 
tion, they  would  be  told  that  tiney  have  to 
vote  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  that 
they  can  only  vote  from  1  o'clock  in  the 
maming  till  1  o'clock  in  the  afte-moon. 

Mr.  DOMINICA.  No.  The  polls  would 
close  at  6  pjn..  Alaska-Hawaii  standard 
time.  They  would  open  at  lea&t  12  noon 
before  that 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  quite  unreason- 
able. But  that  situation  would  occur  be- 
cause of  the  time  change. 

There  is  no  realistic  way.  We  wo\ild 
be  better  off  if  we  eliminated  all  the  time 
zones  and  put  all  the  coimtry  on  the  same 
time  zone,  and  if  we  had  from  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  8  o'clock  at  night, 
everybody  would  be  voting  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  DOBONICK.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield,  but  I  Just  want  to  correct  the 
Record. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  polls  would 
have  to  be  open  at  least:  eastern  stand- 
ard time — from  11  ajn.  until  11  pjn.; 
central  time — 10  ajn.  until  10  pjn.; 
mountain  time — 9  a.m.  imtll  9  pjn.; 
Pacific  time — 8  ajn.  imtil  8  pjn.;  Yukon 
time — 7  ajn.  xmtil  7  pjn.;  Alaska- 
Hawaii  time— 8  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  6  o'clock  at  night;  Bering  time — 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  5  o'clock 
at  Edght.  The  poUs  could  open  any  time 
before  those  times,  but  woxild  have  to 
close  at  those  times.  So  we  are  not  ren- 
dering any  hardship  to  anyone,  which  is 
the  point  I  want  to  make. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOBflNICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
made  a  good  statement  when  he  said 
that  this  is  a  problem  we  are  going  to 
have  to  solve.  In  going  aroimd  the  coun- 
try, all  of  us  have  heard  many  com- 
ments about  this  problem  and  most  peo- 
ple are  wondering  why  we  do  not  do 
something  in  Congress  about  it.  So  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  doing  something  about 
it,  but  when  we  are  going  to  dor  something 
about  it.  I  say  the  sooner  the  better. 

I  do  not  know  why  there  should  be  any 
reluctance  to  hold  hearings  on  this.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  could  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  take  this 
amendment  to  confermce  and  see  what 
the  House  thinks  about.  Failing  that,  at 
least  we  might  have  hearings  to  let  the 
people  know  that  we  are  Interested  In 
doing  something  about  it.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  100  percent  right 
when  he  said  it  Is  a  problem  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  take  care  of.  Let  us  start 
to  take  care  of  it.  The  sooner  the  better. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cakiton)  that  he  accede  to 
holding  hearings  on  this  very  Important 
and  pendexlng  problem. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  agree  to  hold 
hearings  If  the  schedule  permitted,  but 


not  this  session.  We  have  other  work 
that  oomes  ahead  of  that.  There  are  a 
number  of  problems  here.  One  problem 
is  that  K  wovdd  not  come  within  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  my  c(Hnmittee,  but  it  prob- 
ably would  come  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  committee  under  the  chabnum- 
ship  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
The  suggestion  to  prohibit  the  transmis- 
sion of  information  until  a  certain  time 
would  be  a  much  better  proposal  than 
imposing  a  duty  on  people  to  get  out  and 
vote  at  some  other  hour  of  the  day  In 
order  to  make  it  convenient  for  people 
who  vote  in  a  different  time  zone. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  that  suggestion 
was  made  by  someone,  that  we  do  that, 
the  roof  caved  in.  How  can  we  stof)  a 
reporter  speculating  what  the  results 
will  be  in  another  State?  We  cannot  do 
that. 

Mr.  DOMINKTK.  We  cannot  stop  re- 
porting by  a  CBS  computer,  an  NBC  com- 
puter, or  any  other  computer  for  that 
matter.  I  do  not  know  that  we  want  to 
do  that.  We  would  have  constitutional 
problems.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  If 
we  have  them  closing  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  any  le- 
gitimate results  before  that  closing  time 
so  that  they  can  spread  it  around  and  in- 
fiuence  the  election  in  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  has  been  brought 
out  here  is  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island's  committee  probably  does  not 
have  Jurisdiction  of  a  solution  that  will  be 
a  workable  and  constitutional  solution. 
That  gets  us  back  to  the  committee 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  and 
I  would  ask  my  friend  from  Nevada  if  he 
would  not  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  hold  hearings 
either  this  session  or,  I  believe  he  said 
the  next  session,  so  that  we  can  get  this 
show  on  the  road  and  get  something  done 
about  this  problem. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  not  willing  to  per- 
mit a  bearing  this  session,  but  I  would 
be  quite  willing  to  hold  h«^r<ng«  on  the 
bill  next  year,  and  a  mjrrlad  others  that 
have  been  proposed  along  this  line,  bxit 
I  would  have  to  do  so  at  a  time  conven- 
ient to  the  committee,  of  course. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  When  the  Senator  re> 
fers  to  "this  session,"  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator meant  not  Just  this  year  but  also 
next  year.  If  the  Senator  is  only  talking 
about  this  year,  of  coiirse.  that  would  be 
different. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  I  heard  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  originally  ask  for 
tills  sessicm. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  did.  but  would  be 
pleased  with  a  c<Mnmitment  for  hw^nngif 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  that  Is  a  reaaon- 
able  request.  I  can  understand  why  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  not  want  to 
agree  to  hold  hearings  Just  this  aeasion. 
this  year,  because  by  the  time  we  get 
back  from  our  recess  and  what  is  on  the 
agenda,  that  would  be  ImpractlcaUe  to 
do.  But  I  would  certainly  hope  that  he 
would  agree  to  hold  them  during  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Nevada,  and  also  to 
my  good  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  that 
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this  is  not  a  pMtisan  amendment,  fhe 
oosponsors  are  Senators  Auott,  Ba<- 
mrrr.  Soon,  and  Wnxum.  On  the  bill, 
there  are  more  qxmsors  than  that,  fnxn 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Tht  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Wxi.i.Mcm)  was  i^tfw^wipg 
this  with  me  a  little  while  ago  azid  he  said 
he  thought  it  was  an  excellent  Idea. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Senate 
should  do  something  in  this  flc^  Up  to 
date,  I  really  have  not  been  aware  at  least 
of  any  particular  activity  along  the  lines 
indicated  by  this  amendmoit.  If  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  give  me 
aome  assurance,  as  I  understand  he  Is 
now  willing  to  do,  within  the  course  of 
events  of  the  oommittee's  business,  that 
would  be  sufDdent;  but  I  woidd  hope  that 
I  could  get  some  expression  from  him 
now  that  it  would  hf^wen.  if  not  this 
year,  then  next  year,  that  we  should 
talk  about  a  definite  future,  when  he  or 
I  may  not  even  be  here. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada has  already  given  the  Senator  that 
assurance.  He  said  that  if  the  schedule 
permits,  he  will  hold  some  hearings, 
hopefully  next  year. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Fine. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Senator  can  expect  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  to  go  any  further  than  that  now. 
We  are  all  busy  people. 

Mr.  DOMINICTK.  At  this  point  then. 
Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment.    

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  )  .The  amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  for 
a  question? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  direct 
the  Senator's  attention  to  page  10  of  the 
bill  under  the  heading  "Cost-of-Llving 
Increase  in  Limitation  Formula." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  that  again, 
please? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  section  104,  on  page 
10  of  the  bill,  under  the  UUe,  "Cost-ol- 
Uving  Increase  in  Limitation  Formula." 
there  is  included  an  amendment  orig- 
inally proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook).  The  amendment 
provides  a  cost  of  living  escalator  for 
the  spending  limitations,  which  the  bin 
now  sets  at  5  cents  a  voter  for  broadcast 
media,  and  5  cents  a  voter  for  other 
media.  The  5-cent  limitations  are  based 
on  calendar  year  1970.  Subsection  (b) 
states  "Commencing  immediately  after 
the  end  of  1971."  the  escalator  clause  is 
to  apply.  As  I  understand  it,  this  means 
that  the  S-cent  limltatloos  will  be  in- 
creased for  1072,  based  on  the  amount  of 
inflation  that  took  place  between  1070 
and  1971.  Subsection  (b)  also  provides 
that  If  the  increase  is  a  fraction  of  a 
cent,  the  limitation  will  be  rotmded  to 
the  next  highest  cent. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that, 
in  light  of  the  increases  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  cost  of  living  In  1971,  the 
effect  of  the  escalator  clause  will  be  to 
raise  the  spMidlng  Itanltations  to  6  cents 
a  voter  in  1972?  Yet.  most  dVfcwwlons 
of  the  limitations  have  assumed  that  the 
figure  would  be  5  cents  a  voter  in  1972 
for  each  of  the  two  limitations,  or  10 
cents  a  voter  in  all.  Is  it  not  really  6  eents 


a  voter  for  each  of  the  limitations,  or 
12  cents  In  an? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  am  In 
no  position  to  say  that,  because  I  have 
not  mathematkally  flgiued  it  out  What 
we  are  doing  here  is  to  establish  the  10 
cents  based  on  the  esperlenoe  of  the  last 
tieotloi>— whidi  Is  a  generous  figure.  Now 
the  question  was  adced  on  the  10  cents 
which  Is  good  in  1972,  or  the  10  cents 
that  is  good  today,  you  see,  bat  it  may 
not  be  the  same  10  cents  if  there  is  going 
to  be  QDlrallng  inflation.  The  costs  might 
go  up.  So  we  have  to  start  with  a  base. 
So  we  start  with  the  base  in  1970.  As  I 
said  hen  earikr  this  afternoon,  that  6 
and  5  Is  a  generooB  figure.  Tben  we  added 
to  that  the  faet  that  we  get  the  lowest 
unit  cost,  and  then  we  added  to  that 
every  dlgflde  voter  over  18.  whloh  takes 
in  the  new  group  which  has  Just  been 
admitted  by  the  Constitution:  so  I  am 
telling  the  Senate,  aoocurdtng  to  the  for- 
mula that  he  wiU  be  doing  a  Uttle  better 
in  the  next  dection.  by  1974,  maybe.  The 
picture  may  change  then  a  Uttie  bit.  That 
is  the  reason  we  put  that  in  there.  But 
I  win  not  subscribe  to  the  speoulation 
that  the  10  omts  we  have  suggested  Is 
only  wortii  6  cents.  I  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  cost  of  Uvlng  In- 
dex figures  ah-eady  available  Indicate 
that  we  win  have  5  percent  fnflatlon.  as 
a  very  conservative  estimate,  for  1971. 
UaOar  SeeOaa  104,  therefore,  the  5-cent 
limitations  would  be  increased  by  5  per- 
cent, and  the  limitations  for  1972  would 
therefore  rise  to  5.25  cents  each,  and 
would  be  rotmded  up  to  6  cents  each. 

So  in  1972  what  we  are  really  talldng 
about,  as  I  understand  it.  is  6  cents  as  it 
applies  to  each  of  the  two  limitations,  or 
12  cents  in  aU.  I  think  it  is  a  generous 
figure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  are  talking  about 
the  cost-of-living  increases,  we  have  seen 
in  the  last  s^ear.  which  reaUy  mean  that 
in  1972.  candidates  wiU  be  able  to  vend 
6  cents  a  voter  for  broadcasting,  *.nd  8 
cents  a  voter  for  other  media,  not  5  cents. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

qUOKinc    CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
WiU  can  the  roU. 

llie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  308  to  8.  382  and  adc  that  it  be 
stated. 

Tbt  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie  clerk 
wlU  rQ)ort  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendmfmt  be  dispensed  with. 

me  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Hie  amendment  reads  as  follows: 


Oa  psga  8.  Un*  14.  stiUu  "Seo.  102."  and 
insaii  In  lira  thnaof  ttee.  102.  (»)". 

Oa  pat*  e.  aftw  line  28.  add  the  tc^ow- 
lug: 

(b)    aaoUoo  SIS  at  saoh  Aot  is  furttier 


(1)  Inanrtlug  In  nibMotion  (a)  tauMdl- 
at^  aflw  "oenaonlxlp''  a  coouqa  and  the 
foUowliig:  "aoept  as  provided  In  Bubaectlon 
(«),":  and 

(2)  adding  at  tbe  end  of  mieli  section  the 
following  new  subeectlon: 

"(f)  No  Ueenaee  aball  be  required  tinder 
tbls  eeetlon  to  broadoast  any  material  prt- 
■ented  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  legaUy  qualified 
oandldate  for  pubUo  oOoe  tor  broadcast  In 
oooneotlon  with  such  candidate's  campaign 
which  mallcloualy  pieaenta  material  relating 
to  laea  and  whloh.  In  view  of  the  community 
In  whlA  and  the  time  during  which  the 
broadoast  would  be  reoelved.  la  so  inflam- 
matory that  Its  broadcast  would  create  a 
dear  and  praeant  danger  of  violent  pubUo 
reaotlan  endangering  the  safety  of  Individ- 
uals in  the  oommunlty  or  Involving  the  de- 
•truotton  of  pnqwrty.  A  lloenaee  shall  not  be 
llaUo  under  this  Act  for  refusing  to  broad- 
oast sxioh  material  unleaa  it  la  shown  that 
cuoh  refusal  was  prompted  by  considera- 
tions other  than  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  sentence." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  E*re8ldent.  this  is  an  amendment 
calculated  to  prevent  the  requirement 
that  television  stations  or  radio  stations 
broadcast  poUtieal  advertising  which  is 
radaUy  Inflammatory  and  presents  a 
dear  and  presmt  danger  of  disorder 
within  the  oommunlty. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  simi- 
lar to  one  which  I  offered  during  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  S.  382,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Its  purpose  is  to 
eliminate  the  present  mandatory  re- 
quirement that  a  staUcm  licensee  broad- 
cast all  material  presented  by  or  on  be- 
half of  a  legaUy  qualified  candidate.  Its 
effect  would  be  to  permit  a  station 
Ucensee  to  refuse  to  broadcast — 

Any  material  preeeoted  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  legaUy  qualified  candidate  for  a  pubUo 
office  for  broadcast  to  connection  with  such 
candidate's  campaign  which  maliciously  pre- 
sents material  relating  to  race  and  which.  In 
view  of  tilie  oommunlty  In  which  and  the 
time  during  which  the  broadcast  would  be 
reoelved.  Is  so  Inflammatory  that  its  broad- 
cast would  create  a  clear  and  preeeot  danger 
of  violent  public  reaction  endangering  the 
safety  of  individuals  in  tbe  commtinlty  or  to- 
volvlng  the  destruction  of  i»operty. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  motivated  to  offer 
this  amendment  based  upon  a  personal 
expoience  I  had  in  one  of  the  majw 
cities  in  my  State  which  borders  on  an- 
other State. 

It  involved  a  candidate  for  statewide 
oflloe  from  the  adjoining  State  who 
sought  to  purchase  time  on  a  television 
station  in  my  State,  but  which  had  a 
service  area  in  the  adjoining  State.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  station  manage- 
mmt  part  of  the  material  to  be  broad- 
cast was  calculated  to  be  so  inflammatory 
on  a  racial  basis  that  the  management 
wsB  fearful  that  if  broadcast,  the  mate- 
rial might  cause  real  trouble  in  the  com- 
munity. As  it  turned  out  under  the  law  as 
it  then  ixevalled  and  is  now  the  case,  the 
station  licmsee  had  no  alternative  but  to 
broadcast  the  materiaL 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  aware 
that  this  amendm«it  approaches  the 
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▼ery  fine  line  of  abridflnv  the  freedom  of 
speech  under  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, I  would  hasten  to  point  out  that 
there  are  certain  llmitaticxas  upon  this 
freedom  of  speech,  most  particularly  in 
those  ctrciunatances  which  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and  present 
dancer  that  such  would  bring  about  sub- 
stantive evils. 

For  example,  as  pointed  out  by  Justice 
Holmes  in  Schetick  v.  United  States  (249 
UJS.  47.  51-62(1919)): 

But  th«  ebarsctflr  of  every  act  depends 
apon  the  clrcumst«noea  In  which  it  is  done. 
•  •  •  The  most  stringent  protection  of  free 
speech  would  not  protect  s  man  In  fftlsely 
shouting  fire  In  a  theatre  and  causing  a 
panic.  It  does  not  even  protect  a  man  from 
an  Injunction  against  uttering  words  that 
have  all  the  effect  on  force.  •  •  •  "Hie  ques- 
tion In  every  case  Is  whether  the  words  used 
are  used  Ln  such  droumstances  and  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and  present 
danger  thAt  they  will  bring  about  the  sub- 
stantive evils  th&t  Congress  has  a  right  to 
prevent.  It  Is  a  question  of  proximity  and 
degree. 

Similarly  in  ChapUtuky  v.  New  Hamp- 
shire (315  U.S.  568.  571-572  (1942)) 
Justice  Murphy  asserted  the  following: 

Tliare  are  certain  weU-deflned  and  nar- 
rowly limited  classes  of  speech,  the  preven- 
tion and  banishment  of  which  have  never 
been  thought  to  r»lse  any  Constitutional 
problem.  These  Include  the  lewd  and  ob- 
scene, the  profane,  the  libelous,  and  the  In- 
sulting or  "Inviting'*  words— those  which  by 
their  very  utt«raiMe  InfUct  Injury  or  tend  to 
Incite  an  Immediate  breach  of  the  peace. 
It  has  been  well  observed  thst  such  utter- 
ances are  no  essential  part  of  any  exposition 
of  Ideas,  and  are  of  such  slight  social  value 
as  a  step  to  truth  that  any  benefit  that  may 
be  derived  from  them  is  clearly  outweighed 
by  the  social  Interest  In  order  and  morality. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  my 
amendment  is  so  narrowly  drawn  as  to 
meet  these  tests  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Admittedly,  this  is  an  arguable  point  but 
then  whether  such  conditions  exist  is 
one  of  law  for  the  courts,  and  ultimately, 
for  the  Supreme  Court  in  enforcement 
of  the  first  and  14th  amendments. 
Essentially,  all  my  amendment  does  is 
to  provide  a  broadcast  station  licensee  a 
right  of  refusal,  first,  when  the  election 
campaign  material  maliciously  presents 
material  relating  to  race;  second,  which 
material  in  view  of  the  community  in 
which  and  the  time  during  which  the 
broadcast  would  be  received  is  so  inflam- 
matory that  its  broadcast  would  create 
a  clear  and  present  danger  of  violent 
public  reaction;  and  which  violent  pub- 
lic reaction  endangers  the  safety  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  community  or  involves 
the  destruction  of  property.  It  is.  there- 
fore, very  narrowly  drawn.  My  principal 
concern,  Mr.  President,  in  offering  tills 
amendment  is  for  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  member 
of  the  Senate  more  concerned  than  I 
with  insuring  that  constitutional  rights 
of  the  citlsens  of  our  Nation  are  not 
abridged.  However,  the  situation  which 
I  seek  to  remedy  involves  one  of  balanc- 
ing the  equities  between  those  who  would 
espouse  an  absolute  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  even  to  the  point  of  presenting 


a  clear  and  present  danger,  and  thoee 
such  as  myself,  who,  in  Instances  that 
I  have  described,  feel  that  under  very 
limited  circumstances  and  close  scrutiny 
by  the  courts  of  law,  there  may  be  merit 
to  some  limited  prior  restraint  In  the 
exercise  of  this  right. 

As  Mr.  Justice  White  noted  tn  hMi<nng 
down  the  dedston  of  the  UJB.  Suprone 
Court  In  Red  Lion  Broadetutine  Co..  Inc., 
V.  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
395  UB.  897. 38«  (1968): 

Although  broadcasting  Is  dearly  a  medium 
affected  by  a  first  Amendment  interest. 
United  States  v.  Peramount  Pkxtwes,  Ine„ 
884  VJi.  181.  106  (1948).  dlffecemeas  In  the 
oharaotsrlstlo  of  new  media  justify  differ- 
ences In  the  First  Amendment  standards  ap- 
plied to  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  slmpty  dleta  but 
It  is  at  least  recognition  that  a  difference 
does  exist  with  respect  to  broadcasting 
and  the  first  amendment.  I  believe  that 
the  difference  in  this  Instance  Justiflee 
the  amendment  which  I  have  Just  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  language  appearing  in  the  Oiflce 
of  Communications  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  V.  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  426  F.  2d  543,  548  (1969), 
which  was  written  by  now  Chief  Justioe 
Burger  while  on  the  Court  of  App^Us  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Alt^oug^  this 
case  addressed  Itself  to  another  point  of 
law.  during  the  course  of  his  opinion 
Chief  Justice  Burger  noted  in  part  the 
foUowing: 

The  Infinite  potential  of  broadcasting  to 
Infiuence  American  life  renders  somewhat  Ir- 
relevant the  semsntlca  of  whether  broadcast- 
ing is  or  Is  not  to  be  described  as  a  pubUo 
utility.  By  whatever  name  or  olasslfleatlon, 
broadcasters  are  temporary  permittees — ^fidu- 
ciaries— of  a  great  public  resource  and  they 
must  meet  the  highest  standards  which  are 
embraced  In  the  public  Interest  concept. 

Mr.  President.  I  slnoerely  feel  that  my 
amendment  is  in  the  public  interest  and 
recognizes  the  "great  public  resource"  of 
broadcasting  which  must  meet  these 
high  standards  embraced  in  the  public 
interest  concept.  I  simj^y  wish  to  insure 
that  broadcasters  will  be  able  to  so  act 
within  the  limited  case  of  the  situation 
circumscribed  by  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  close  question. 
It  is  one  that  I  discussed  at  length  in 
the  committee.  There  are  constitutional 
Issues  involved  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
it  borders  perilously  close  to  censorship. 
It  Is  a  very  serious  matter.  However,  hav- 
ing witnessed  at  firsthand  the  dilemma 
of  a  television  station  manager  who  was 
confronted  with  a  spot  commercial  that 
was  so  racially  motivated  that  it  might 
cause  disorder  in  the  con  muni  ty  and 
the  television  management  had  no  choice 
except  to  broadcast  or  put  his  license  on 
the  block.  It  was  a  sad  state  of  affairs 
and  I  resolved  at  that  time  to  come  as 
close  as  I  could  to  relieving  the  station 
manager  of  the  necessity  for  taking  an 
undue  risk  in  the  future. 

I  hope  the  amendment  might  be 
adopted.  It  does  Involve  some  serious 
questions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
tremendous  sympathy  for  the  position 


taken  by  the  Senatw  from  Tennessee. 
However,  I  certainly  hope  he  will  not 
press  this  amendment  at  this  time.  If 
he  does,  I  would  hope  that  it  would  be 
defeated. 

I  would  agree  with  him  that  this  ]b 
one  of  the  dilemmas  we  have  with  rela- 
tion to  brocuicasting  when  it  comes  to 
censorship.  I  do  not  want  to  do  anyttdng 
that  would  Impinge  upon  the  freedom 
of  speech. 

I  myself  am  getting  weary  of  many 
programs  that  are  not  only  distasteful 
but  are  sometimes  even  rather  risque. 

I  teU  the  Senator  frankly  that  I  think 
imflammatory  statements  on  radio  and 
television  constitute  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem. But  there  has  been  court  decision 
after  court  decision  in  view  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live  that  one  is  privileged 
to  say  what  he  likes  and  to  say  what  he 
thinks.     

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize and  understand  the  point  made  by 
the  chairman. 

I  point  out  that  at  some  place  we  ought 
to  reach  the  point  where  we  cannot 
permit  someone  to  throw  a  match  Into  a 
gas  tank  or  to  shout  "fire"  in  a  crowded 
theater.  Racially  Inflammatory  material 
ought  not  to  be  forced  to  be  accepted  by 
station  managers.  I  think  we  can  do  tUs, 
although  it  is  a  close  question. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  am  will- 
ing to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  and  let  the  matter  be  disposed  of 
on  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
the  Senator  would  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. I  will  assure  him,  now  that  he  is  a 
member  of  my  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications that  sometime  this  session, 
or  if  not  in  this  session,  In-the  next  ses- 
sion, when  we  have  the  FCC  before  us 
for  their  regular  reporting,  that  we  will 
get  into  the  problem  of  how  far  the  abuse 
has  gone. 

Rather  than  having  the  amendment 
rejected  or  adopted  this  afternoon,  why 
do  we  not  leave  it  In  limbo  for  the  time 
being  and  let  us  discuss  It  more  soberly 
and  Informally  before  our  committee 
when  we  have  the  FCC  before  us.  I  would 
prefer  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
point  Is  well  taken.  I  contacted  the  FCC 
at  the  time  of  this  occurrence  in  Tttmes- 
see.  I  think  we  would  all  benefit  from  9n 
investigation  of  this  and  other  incidents. 

I  am  reassured  by  the  statement  of  the 
chairman  and  on  that  basis  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  that  I  might  withdraw  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  fmiher  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  trom 
Rhode  Island  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
awroach  final  passage  of  S.  382  and  the 
substitute  motion  offered  by  Senator 
PssTOM,  I  think  a  few  comments  are  in 
order  on  a  few  of  the  more  far-reach- 
ing effects  of  this  legislation. 

For  the  last  10  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  horrendous  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  it  takes  to  run  for  a 
Federal  dected  office.  Part  of  this  in- 
crease can  be  attributed  to  the  Increased 
use  of  the  electronic  media,  mainly  tele- 
vision. When  you  figure  that  there  are 
60  million  homes  in  the  United  States 
and  over  95  percent  of  them  are  equipped 
with  television  sets  and  25  percent  of  the 
60  million  have  two  sets  or  more,  you  see 
easily  why  candidates  for  political  office 
must  use  the  television  to  reach  their 
constituencies. 

At  no  time  in  history  has  there  been 
such  a  means  to  reach  instantaneously 
such  a  large  number  of  people.  But  ob- 
viously this  type  of  quick  commuziication 
has  a  high  cost  factor.  As  the  costs  have 
Increased,  the  need  for  large  contribu- 
tions has  increased  as  well,  so  that  you 
have  a  few  well-to-do.  politically  con- 
trolling Individuals  or  organizations  that 
largely  determine  the  course  of  an  elec- 
tion. 

What  we  need  today  In  the  1970's,  Is  a 
means  by  which  any  man  in  this  country, 
any  woman  in  this  country,  who  is  quali- 
fied, can  run  for  elective  public  office.  The 
most  Important,  and  I  daresay,  revolu- 
tionary aspect,  of  this  attempt  to  reform 
the  present  electoral  process  is  the  limit- 
ation of  the  amount  of  money  that  can 
be  spent  on  campaigns,  and  second,  and 
most  importantly,  a  full  reporting  will  be 
required  of  all  contributions  and  expend- 
itures in  connection  with  campaigning 
for  elective  offices  at  the  Federal  level. 

We  have  had  laws  on  the  books  in  the 
past,  but  they  were  riddled  with  loop- 
holes. This  act  closes  those  loopholes  so 
that  the  public  wlU  know  where  the  poli- 
tical obligations  lie.  This  bill  is  truly  a 
truth-hi-polltics  law. 

Senator  Pastou  and  Senator  Cahnon 
have  approached  these  problems  in  real- 
istic terms.  They  have  made  significant 
amendments  in  the  fioor  discussions  and 
debate  here  today  and  throughout  the 
last  week.  The  provision  for  Increased 
detail  and  background  information  on 
contributors  will  certainly  help  Improve 
the  means  by  which  people  can  see  who  is 
and  who  is  not  contributing  to  particular 
elections.  The  requirement  for  names  of 
contributors  of  $100  or  more  will  again 
allow  the  public  to  be  informed  as  to  who 
is  or  who  is  not  contributing  to  particu- 
lar campaigns.  The  Election  Commission 
th&t  was  proposed  by  Senators  Scott  and 
Pearson  Is  another  example  of  bipartisan 
cooperation  in  the  enactment  of  this 
election  reform.  The  Independence  wlto 
which  this  agency  can  devote  Itself  to 
monitoring  election  costs  will  reassure 
the  American  pubUc  that  our  election 
laws  are  being  obeyed. 

And  it  is  my  belief,  and  I  think  It  Is 
the  unanimous  belief  of  the  Senators  here 
today,  that  a  more  informed  electorate 
Ifi  a  better  electorate  and  that  with  a  bet- 
ter electorate,  you  have  an  Improved  gov- 
ernment To  my  way  of  thlnklDg.  the 


many  presshig  and  seemingly  Impossible 
problems  we  are  confronted  with  today 
can  only  be  improved  If  we  have  selfless 
men,  foresightful  men.  Intelligent  men 
who  have  full  freedom  to  exercise  their 
independent  Judgment  represMitliig  the 
peoi^e  of  this  country  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  in  the  White  House. 

I  hope  that  this  measure  will  receive 
in  the  House  of  Repreeentativee  after  the 
August  recess  the  swift  consideration  this 
measure  deserves.  With  Its  enactment  the 
message  will  be  loud  and  clear  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Ptates  recognizes 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  people's 
representative  government  in  light  of  the 
increasing  costs  and  are  willing  to  take 
this  significant  step  to  reform  the  elec- 
toral process.  Hopefully.  poUtlcs  will  be 
revitalized  at  the  grassroots  level. 

I  want  to  stress  before  final  passage 
how  important  the  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion has  been  in  getthig  this  all-impor- 
tant election  reform  bill  through  the  Sen- 
ate. The  many  educational  and  intelli- 
gent colloquies  this  last  week  have  truly 
shown  how  the  issue  of  election  reform 
transcends  partisan  politics.  I  would  hope 
that  potoitial  critics  of  this  bill  would 
carefully  read  the  Ricoro  to  see  precisely 
how  much  cooperation  and.  in  turn,  trust, 
there  has  been  in  coming  to  this  solution. 
I.  therefore,  congratulate  and  thank  all 
the  Senators  who  have  been  so  heavily 
involved  in  the  various  discussions  and 
fioor  debates.  I  hope  that  the  President 
who  has  proposed  reform  as  the  theme  of 
his  admlnistratian  will  wholeheartedly 
endorse  and  lend  his  prestige  to  the  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  swift  enactment  of 
this  most  significant  electoral  reform 
proposal  ir  a  generation. 

NBC  KDrroBiAL  OM  xnnv^UAX.  vom 

KMISnUTIOM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
NBC  radio  editorial  last  Friday,  Mr. 
Sander  Vanocur  emphasized  the  burden 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  present  system 
of  voter  registration  in  the  Nation.  He 
urges  the  adoption  of  simplified  proce- 
dures, of  the  sort  I  have  prcHKised  in  the 
Universal  Voter  Registration  Act,  which 
I  had  originally  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  election  reform  bill, 
and  which  I  am  today  introducing  as  a 
separate  bill. 

As  Mr.  Vanocur's  editorial  makes  clear, 
the  ratification  of  the  26th  amendment, 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  in  all  elec- 
tions, has  generated  broad  new  interest 
for  comprehensive  reform  In  our  voter 
registration  procedures.  The  momentimi 
for  reform  is  building,  and  it  Is  time  for 
Congress  to  req^ond. 

Mr.  President,  I  b^eve  that  Mr.  Vano- 
cur's editorial  will  be  of  interest  to  an 
of  us  concerned  with  the  cause  of  such 
reform,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord,  as 
fcdlows: 

NBC  lUmo  Kditouu, 
(By  Mr.  Sandv  Vanocur) 

Wow  that  the  18-31  year  olds  have  been 
given  the  vote  and  now  that  the  18-21  year 
olds  are  finding  out  how  oumbenooM  and 
dUBoult  it  Is  to  register  so  that  they  can 
voU,  attentton  Is  being  tiimed  to  Just  how 
oomplloated  our  voter  registraUon  Uws  ai«. 


With  the  advent  of  votef  regtatratten  at  the 
turn  of  the  cent\iry  there  was  a  sharp  dedlne 
In  voter  turnout.  In  ths  Presidential  etoetkm 
of  1800,  the  voter  turzKnit  was  78%.  Not  stnoe 
that  time  has  It  exceeded  60%.  and  seven 
times  It  tea  beiow  60%.  On  two  occasions  In 
l»ao  and  1934,  It  feU  below  60%.  But  through- 
out the  greater  pext  of  the  19th  century,  voter 
turnout  In  our  presidential  eleotlona  ranged 
In  the  neighborhood  of  70%  to  80%. 

Olieee  facte  have  been  elted  by  Senator 
■dward  M.  Kennedy  this  week,  as  he  prepares 
to  attach  an  amendment  to  the  Beotlon 
Reform  Act.  an  amendment  that  would  es- 
tablish a  system  of  universal  voter  registra- 
tion for  the  nation.  Hie  election  at  1968 
shows  how  badly  such  a  measure  Is  needed — 
for  m  that  eiecUon.  with  the  potential  at 
120  million  voters,  only  83  "■"""".  or  68%, 
were  registered  to  vote  and  therefore  eUglble 
to  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day.  But  of  that 
nvjBtter.  89%  went  to  the  polls,  proving  the 
obvious:  That  people  v^io  register  are  pec^le 
who  vote. 

Kennedy's  amendment  would  provide  a 
simple  postcard  system  of  voter  reglstratlan. 
Simply  by  fining  out  the  addrees  of  his  resl< 
dence  on  the  postcard  form,  a  dtlaaa  would 
establish  his  voting  resldenoe.  A  new  oom- 
puterlaed  agency  within  the  Census  Bureau 
would  process  the  cards,  oompUe  voting  Usti 
by  precincts  throughout  the  country,  and 
make  the  list  available  to  state  and  local 
election  omclals  at  appropriate  times  before 
any  election. 

Use  of  the  new  system  would  be  mandatory 
for  all  federal  elections  and  optional  for  state 
and  local  elections.  Kennedy  hopea  to  get 
action  by  the  Oongrees  when  It  returns 
from  Its  August  recess.  Whether  his  amend- 
ment, or  ■'m*'*''  reform.  Is  enacted  this  year. 
Is  problematical.  But  there  is  a  rising  demand, 
especially  from  the  young,  for  someone  to  do 
something  about  slnq>llfylng  our  complicated 
voter  registration  prooedures. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  no  one  con- 
tends the  bill  we  are  about  to  vote  on 
answers  all  or  even  most  of  the  impor- 
tant questions  about  the  way  election 
campaigns  are  financed,  but  I  believe  the 
bill  is  an  important  step  toward  elimi- 
nating money  as  a  crucial  if  not  the  pri- 
mary prerequisite  for  election.  That  we 
have  moved  so  far  toward  reform  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  patience  and  skill  of  Sen- 
ator PssTORK  and  Senator  Csimoir. 

There  is  no  need  at  this  point  to  re- 
peat the  figures  which  show  the  soaring 
costs  of  running  for  office,  costs  which 
increasingly  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  candidate  without  personal  fortune 
or  affluent  backer  to  make  a  run  for  of- 
fice. For  example,  electronic  media 
charges  alone  rose  70  percent  from  1964 
to  1968. 

TO  the  extent  that  this  bill  moves  to- 
ward giving  all  Federal  candidates  equal 
access  to  the  media  and  puts  some  limit 
on  campaign  spending,  I  support  it  and 
urge  its  prompt  enactment. 

But  the  goal  of  campaign  reform  must 
go  beyond  what  is  encompassed  in  this 
bill,  and  indeed,  may  well  have  to  go  be- 
yond laws  governing  the  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure of  private  contributions. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  whether  an  in- 
dividual's ability  to  raise  or  to  spend 
his  own  money  is  a  useful  test  in  de- 
termining a  candidate's  qualifications  for 
office.  I  suspect  it  ts  not. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
(VPortunlty  to  contribute  to  an  riectlon 
campaign  Is  an  Important  way  for  Indi- 
Tlduals  to  participate  in  the  election 
process.  There  are  thoee  who  argue  it  is 
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But  If  It  la.  what  oomparatde  access  to 
partlelpatUm  do  we  give  those  who  can- 
not afford  to  give  even  a  small  oontil- 
button? 

And  if  we  decide  that  money-mslitg 
ability  Is  an  Important  test,  and  If  we 
decide  that  making  a  contribution  Is  an 
Important  way  for  the  individual  to  par- 
ticipate In  elections,  then  we  still  must 
wricdi  those  poaslble  benefits  against  the 
adverse  effect  the  need  for  private  con- 
tributions has  on  who  Is  able  to  seek 
ofBce  and  on  public  confidence  In  our 
political  system. 

After  an.  It  Is  the  need  to  raise  money 
which  threatens  to  leave  the  race  to  the 
rich  alone;  It  la  the  large  ccmtrfbutlon 
irtilch  carries  with  It  the  aura  of  Influ- 
ence, real  or  Imagined:  It  is  fund-raising 
efforts  which  give  rise  to  cynicism  about 
our  system,  from  young  and  old  alike. 

Remove  the  private  money  and  our 
political  r^mpfttgna  may  become  more 
a  testing  groimd  for  Ideas  than  ezerdses 
In  raising  money. 

Remove  the  private  money  and  we  re- 
move one  cause  for  cynicism  and  doubts 
now  80  harmful  to  public  confidence  In 
politics. 

Certainly  there  is  no  doubt  that  pub- 
lic criticism  of  campaign  costs  is  rising. 

The  press  repeatedly  has  called  atten- 
tion to  what  It  pleases  to  call  the  "scan- 
dal" of  fATTipaign  financing.  And  while 
the  so-called  Influence  of  the  large  con- 
tributor may  be  at  times  more  fancied 
than  real,  every  modem  administration's 
list  of  ambassadors  has  contained  the 
names  of  campaign  c<»itrlbutors  whose 
principal  distinction  appeared  to  be  the 
size  of  the  contribution. 

Recently.  Columnist  Charles  Bartiett 
described  what  he  believes  to  be  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Insurance  Industry  con- 
tributors on  administration  poUcy  on  no- 
fault  automobile  insurance.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  articles  be 
printed  at  the  cooelusl<»  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRB9IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Pnvosals  to  replace  pri- 
vate campaign  contrlbutloDs  with  iMib- 
11c  funds  are  not  new.  President  Johnson 
made  such  a  recmnmendation  In  1967.  A 
year  earlier,  the  Congress  actually  passed 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act,  permitting  Federal  taxpayers 
to  designate  $1  of  their  income  tax  pay- 
ments to  a  fund  for  Presidential  cam- 
paigns. In  fact.  President  Theod&re 
Roosevelt  suggested  removal  of  private 
money. 

It  Is  time,  then,  following  enactment 
of  this  bin,  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  pros  and  cons  of  eliminating  de- 
pendoiee  on  private  contributions  and  to 
finance  campaigns  with  pubUc  money.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  it  is  a  ctit  and  dried 
Issue,  nor  that  a  switoh  from  private  to 
pubUc  funds  for  campaigns  Is  on  the 
Immediate  horizon. 

However,  I  do  suggest  that  the  In- 
equities of  the  present  system  along  with 
Its  adverse  effect  on  pubUc  confidence  In 
our  poUtical  process  demand  we  look 
beycmd  this  blU  to  the  ultimate  -'^^rfiie** 
refmrm  which  eliminates  private  oontri- 
botlons.  And  the  sooner  the  debate  be- 
gins the  sooner  we  win  reach  that  dis- 
tant horlaon,  if  indeed  the  d^wte  shows 


it  1«  a  bozlaon  to  be  sought  as  I  beUeve 
it  win. 

n  It  is.  It  Is  Important  to  be  moving 
toward  it  inomptly. 

XZHZBR   1 

(Vtom  Uie  PonttM  lltahlgmn  Ptms 

of  Mar.  96,  1971] 

Vo-VAtna  OUa  ttnoMAMcm  Hm  TUbbjoiw 

OF  Politics 

(By  ChurlM  Bartlatt) 

WAaBuroron . — ITorlnc  ono*  mora  tlut  tha 
pubUo  wUl  gain  wb«n  th«  TraMUxy  repUoM 
tlM  IntOTMU  In  paying  the  oobU  of  jirasl- 
dentUI  •lacttooB,  the  White  House  he*  been 
extremely  tlmld  on  the  laue  of  auto  Ineur- 
anoerefonn. 

A  reoeot  rarvey  taken  for  the  President 
showed  that  few  things  irritate  the  ooneumer 
more  than  auto  Inauranoe.  But  Nixon  for- 
feited his  great  ohanoe  to  play  the  refonner 
because  he  oould  not  induce  the  Incuianoe 
magnates  who  backed  him  to  go  along. 

The  Insurance  episode  la  a  daaalo  Intance 
of  how  campaign  giving  distorts  the  White 
House  viewpoint.  It  Is  a  cleanout  ezan^ile 
beeaoae  Secretary  John  Vcdpe  and  Ills  aldaa 
from  the  Traaqxvtatlon  Department  came  to 
the  White  House  after  studying  the  problem 
for  three  years,  with  a  Arm  propoaal  for 
quick  national  enactment  of  a  no-fault  In- 
surance pUA. 

This  move  Is  offenslTe  to  two  which  heavily 
sui>port«d  Nixon  In  1968  and  will  be  needed 
In  1973.  The  pl&lntlff  lawyers,  now  claiming 
85  percent  of  the  total  jHtyments  made  to 
auto  aocldent  victims,  naturally  do  not  like. 
Nor  do  many  insurance  executives,  who  fear 
they  will  face  intensified  competttlon  If  auto 
insurance  Is  simplified. 

Tliese  groups  were  weU  represented  In  the 
White  House  deliberations  conducted  by 
Peter  Planlgaa,  an  aide  frocn  WaU  Street.  The 
Commerce  Department  had  done  no  real 
study  of  the  situation  but  Secretary  liaurloe 
Stans,  who  raised  $se  million  for  Nixon's 
election,  formally  recommended  minimal 
federal  intervention. 

This  same  thought  emerged  from  a  series 
of  White  House  meetings  to  which  Planlgan 
invited  top  insurance  executlvee.  Virtually 
the  whole  industry  is  committed  to  the  notion 
that  no-fault  insurance  is  the  next  step.  But 
if  the  federal  hand  can  l>e  kept  out  of  it, 
another  generation  may  pass  before  the  re- 
form spreads  across  the  country. 

Only  4S  pcreent  of  thoee  600.000  a  year  who 
are  killed  or  seriously  Injured  in  accidents 
receive  any  benefits.  Total  recoveries  from 
auto  Insurance  equal  anij  one-fifth  of  the 
losses  from  auto  accidents.  One  out  of  every 
five  cars  on  the  road  is  not  insured  at  all. 

No-fault  laws  have  been  Introduced  in  31 
states  where  they  lie  waiting  to  be  Interred 
by  legislators  who  are  lawyers  and  Insurance 
men.  Kven  the  llswsarthiisetts  law,  flnt  in 
the  nation,  was  softened  to  leave  generous 
opportunities  for  the  damage  lawyers. 

Nixon's  deference  to  the  states.  In  the  face 
of  these  drctunstances.  was  heavily  lnq>lred 
by  deference  to  his  contributors.  This  is  why 
the  public  must  soon  take  the  flnannlal  bur- 
den of  presidential  campaigns  out  of  private 


PHnjP  A.HAXT. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  to  Improve  our  election  prac- 
tices was  the  work  of  many  hands.  It  is 
a  bipartisan  effort  in  which  the  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Scott,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastosx).  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CAHifON) 
share  credit  for  original  initiatives,  for 
consistent  interest*  and  patient  effort. 

niare  are  many  in  the  general  pubtte 
who  have  shared  our  concern  and 
assisted  in  many  ways  with  mfcmnatien, 
statistics,  and  counsel.  Among  these,  one 


of  the  foremost  is  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  an  Effective  Oon- 
gzess  who  have  adrocated  a  reform  blU 
and  worked  for  it  with  real  determina- 
ticn.  We  are  grateful  for  their  help  and 
that  of  aU  others  who  have  assisted  In 
making  this  bin  a  guccess. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastou)  and  the  dls- 
tlngidshed  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  for  the  sklU  and  wisdom  with 
which  they  have  guided  this  Immensely 
significant  election  reform  legislation 
throui^  the  Senate.  I  also  commend  the 
distinguished  managers  of  the  blU  for  the 
mlnori^,  for  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
that  has  helped  so  much  to  facUitate 
the  passage  of  this  blU. 

For  the  first  time  in  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  Nation  is  well  on  its  way  to 
the  enactment  of  comprehensive  election 
rtKform,  and  I  have  every  confidence  that 
the  bin  we  are  about  to  pass  today  win 
clear  Congress  promptly  and  receive  the 
signature  of  the  President  in  ample  time 
to  be  in  force  for  the  1972  election. 

Ihe  most  serious  problem  in  the  Amer- 
ican poUtical  process  today  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  campaign  financing.  The  sky- 
rocketing sost  of  election  campaigns  has 
produced  a  situation  in  which  all  but  the 
wealthy — or  their  friends — are  prohib- 
ited from  running  for  public  ofSce. 

Tbe  potential  political  candidate  of 
modest  means  is  being  driven  fnm  the 
field.  Without  a  source  of  outside  wealth, 
he  faces  the  Hobson's  choice  of  either  a 
shoestring  election  campaign  or  reliance 
on  a  few  large  contributors.  If  he  takes 
the  shoestring  route,  he  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  almost  certain  defeat.  If  he  goes 
the  route  of  the  large  contributors,  he 
Inevitebly  creates  the  sort  of  ambiguous 
relationdiip  in  which  he  Is  obligated — or 
appears  to  be  obUgated — to  his  wealthy 
sui^Kuters. 

Today,  at  a  time  when  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  being  poured  into 
election  campaigns,  the  issue  Is  especially 
serious.  At  a  time  when  aU  our  insti- 
tutions are  under  question,  the  problem 
of  campaign  spending  has  given  politics 
the  air  of  dirty  business.  It  has  bred 
cynictsm  in  our  citizens  ana  drt^xNite 
f nun  our  democracy. 

m  an  era  where  calls  for  reform  are 
heard  on  many  fronte,  the  call  for  re- 
form of  our  Section  laws  has  gme 
strangely  unheard.  To  me,  however,  this 
Is  ^i^iere  reform  ou^t  to  begin,  because 
if  we  cannot  keep  our  democracy  run- 
ning and  reqxmsive,  no  amount  of  reform 
in  any  other  area  can  succeed. 

The  most  obvious  case  in  point  is  the 
Federal  law  governing  campaign  contri- 
butions and  ezpenditurea.  As  many  ex- 
perts have  observed,  our  current  Federal 
election  laws  are  more  loophole  than  law. 
Their  limite  do  not  limit,  and  their  penal- 
ties are  empty  threate. 

The  Federal  Cnrupt  Practices  Act 
purporto  to  regulre  disclosure  ci  cam- 
paign contributions  and  eia;>endltures, 
but  the  requirement  has  a  double  flaw,  It 
does  not  apply  to  primaries,  and  it  does 
not  apply  to  committees  operating  solely 
within  one  State. 

There  are  similar  grate  defects  in 
vlrtttelly  every  otiier  area  of  our  election 
laws.  We  have  ignored  the  need  to 
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devtiop  tax  incentives  to  brosMlen  the 
poUttoal  base  by  oiooiiniglnc  «aiwp^«gn 
oootributtons  from  smaU  donon.  And,  in 
the  related  area  ot  dlsdosures  of  lobby- 
ing activities,  we  have  tolerated  the  exist- 
ence of  loopholes  in  present  laws  that 
shield  a  major  pMt  of  the  lobbying  ac- 
tivities that  now  exist. 

The  time  has  been  ripe  for  oompre- 
henrive  reform  in  each  of  these  areas  for 
many  years.  Now,  Congress  has  begun  to 
respond. 

The  provisions  of  the  bUl  accomplish 
a  number  of  urgently  needed  reforms  in 
the  equal-time  provision  and  in  the  area 
ot  campaign  flnandng  with  reject  to 
spending  for  political  broadcasting  and 
other  media.  Taken  together,  these  pro- 
visions win  greatly  assist  candidates  In 
presenting  their  views  to  the  public. 
They  win  eliminate  many  of  the  mush- 
rooming abuses  we  have  experienced  in 
recent  years  because  of  the  »iin^;fttine 
cost  of  radio  and  television  in  poUtical 
campaigns.  No  election  reform  legislation 
worth  ite  name  can  faU  to  come  to  grips 
with  these  problems — problems  that  lie 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  ills  that  plague 
our  poUtical  system. 

Other  important  provisions  In  the  bUl 
estabUsh  another  fundamental  principle 
of  election  reform — a  requirement  of  full 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures.  Ito  ra- 
tional Is  the  rationale  of  complete  pubUc 
disclosure. 

As  In  so  many  other  areas  of  poUtical 
life.  I  beUeve  that  sunlight  is  the  best 
disinfectant,  that  pubUc  knowledge  of 
the  means  by  which  candidate  finance 
their  campaigns  wUl  go  far  to  end  many 
of  the  abuses  which  occur,  or  which  seem 
to  occur,  in  the  way  we  elect  our  pubUc 
ofBdals. 

Under  these  provisions  of  the  biU,  each 
candidate  for  Federal  ofDce.  and  each 
oommlttee  which  supports  a  candidate 
for  Federal  office,  must  file  a  oomprehen- 
slve  report  of  ito  recelpto  and  eiqpendi- 
tures.  For  the  first  time,  the  people  of 
America  wUl  know  how  Federal  candi- 
dates obtain  and  use  their  fimds,  and 
that  knowledge  wlU  be  available  in  time 
for  the  people  to  act  on  election  de^. 

Because  of  the  constitutional  problems 
involved  in  including  tax  provisions  in 
legislation  initiated  by  the  Senate,  the 
present  biU  contains  no  tax  provlsicm  to 
encourage  contributions  by  smaU  donors 
to  poUtical  oamjMdgns.  I  hope,  however, 
that  the  Senate  win  take  action  in  this 
area  as  soon  as  an  appropriate  occasion 
presents  itself. 

Again,  let  me  say  how  pleased  I  am 
that  the  Senate  is  now  about  to  complete 
ito  action  oa  this  vital  legislation.  The 
people  of  America  wiU  reap  ito  beneflte 
for  years  to  come,  and  the  foundation 
of  our  democracy  wlH  be  stiengthed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
considering  what  I  f6el  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  bills  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can education.  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
been  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  bUl  as 
weU  as  the  final  version  as  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

I  bdleve  the  Congress,  and  the  nBiiiifms 
of  Amertcans  this  bUl  wlU  serve  if  passed, 
are  very  much  in  debt  to  the  distln- 
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guished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pxu.).  He  has  approached  extraordi- 
narily compUoated  issues  with  great 
dedication  and  inslgbt.  He  has  also  shown 
tremendous  cooperation  in  dealing  with 
the  many  additions  uid  modifications  to 
the  biU  proposed  by  n^self  and  others. 
May  I  also  say  that  he  has  been  sup- 
ported strongly  by  a  hardworking,  c(»n- 
petent  staff.  We  owe  them  much  thanks. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  bin  contains  my  pro- 
posal for  a  new  ivogram  of  conBumer 
education,  which  I  described  In  my  re- 
marks to  the  Senate  yesterday.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  among  others, 
has  recognized  the  great  need  for  im- 
proving education  programs  as  they 
relate  to  consumers,  and  I  feel  this 
measure  makes  a  strong  contribution 
toward  fulfilling  that  need. 

I  also  Joined  with  my  coneague.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
sette  (Mr.  Kxnnxdt)  in  amending  the  biU 
to  provide  more  sei^ces  and  specific 
fund  aUocations  for  biUngual  education. 
This  is  an  area  of  enormous  importance 
to  our  minority  groups  and  one  in  which 
I  have  a  strong  personal  interest.  I  am 
deUghted  to  see  that  it  is  shared  by  so 
many  of  my  coUeagues  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  educational  ad- 
vances contained  in  the  blU  before  us 
are  many  and  varied.  I  feel  certain  that 
generations  of  Americans  now  and  for 
years  to  come  wUl  benefit  from  these 
comprehensive,  far-sighted  programs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  many  Sena- 
tors have  spent  considerable  amounto  of 
time  and  energy  on  this  blU  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor.  I  beUeve  some 
worthwhUe  and  prt^resslve  provisions 
have  been  incorporated  In  it.  And  hope- 
fully we  have  provided  the  American 
pubUc  with  a  bill  that  will  help  estabUsh 
greater  confidence  in  our  Nation's  elec- 
toral process.  Several  points  strike  me  as 
e^Kcially  Important  to  this  effort. 

The  repeal  of  the  equal  time  provision 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act  is 
a  move  that  wlU  contribute  significantly 
to  the  depth  and  detaU  in  which  the 
broadcast  media  wfll  be  permitted  to  ex- 
plore the  contending  candidates  and  is- 
sues in  election  campcdgns.  Another  val- 
uable feature  is  the  estebUshment  of  an 
independent  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion to  oversee  adherence  to  campaign 
practice  laws.  Directions  for  tlghtmed 
regulations  on  extension  of  credit  by 
federally  regulated  Industries,  such  as  the 
airlines  and  telephone  companies,  wiU 
provide  protection  to  these  compsmies 
and  the  puhUc  against  the  Incursion  of 
unpayable  debto  by  irresponsible  candi- 
dates and  organizations.  And  amplified 
disclosure  provisions  win  enable  the  pub- 
Uc to  be  better  aware  of  candidates'  real 
sources  of  support. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives win  share  our  ooncem  for  pro- 
viding the  putdic  with  real  and  meaning- 
ful reform,  and  wiU  join  us  In  oiacting 
legislation  to  put  cunpaignlng  on  the 
high  plane  on  which  the  voters  In  Amer- 
ica expect  it  to  be  conducted. 

EarUer  this  year,  in  teeUmony.  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commeree  Committee's 
Communications  Subcommittee,  I  urged 
oonslderatian  of  measures  to  provide  zeal 


reform  of  our  politleal  campaign  inae- 
tioes.  and  I  ask  unanimous  oonaent  that 
the  text  of  this  stotement  be  printed  In 
the  Rbooko  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rioobo.  as  follows: 

STATnOMT  OF  HOIT.  BoB  DoUl 

Ur.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  i^pear 
before  your  oommlttee  today  to  J<Un  In  the 
discussion  of  oan^Mlgn  practices  reform,  "nils 
subject  Is  of  vital  ooncem  to  every  candidate 
and  offloeholder,  and  to  every  citizen  who 
prlzee  the  American  system  of  govemment. 
GOOD  cAMPAnsirs  akd  Brrrss  oovisxicxirr— 

THX   UPUBUCAir    CATTBX 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  better,  more 
responsive  and  more  responsible  govemment 
has  long  been  the  prlmiary  aim  of  Bepubli- 
cans,  and  Its  achievement  is  a  major  goal  of 
the  Nixon  admlnlsteation.  There  are  many 
approaches  to  this  goal,  and  Bepublicans 
have,  for  many  years,  pursued  it  in  many 
ways  and  at  many  levels. 

Over  the  last  two  years.  President  Nixon 
has  exerted  firm  leadership  for  better  gov- 
emment In  the  executive  branch  of  the  fed- 
eral system.  He  has  sought  to  recruit  and  in- 
volve the  beet-quallfled  and  most  highly  mo- 
tivated indlvidiuOs  he  can  find  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  executive  branch,  both  in  ap- 
pointive positions  and  m  the  career  servloes. 
He  has  urged  far-reading  reforms  in  his  pro- 
posals for  restructuring  and  consolidating 
executive  departments  into  imlts  which  will 
be  substantlaUy  better  equipped  to  deal  with 
the  eoonomlo,  social  and  natural  environ- 
ments of  the  late  aoth  century  and  which 
will  restat  m  more  effective  govemment. 

Richard  Nixon  has  provided  a  great  exam- 
ple and  great  ln4>iratlon  for  achieving  good 
govemment,  but  BepubUcans  everywhere 
have  always  sought  to  place  men  with  vi- 
sion Into  elective  oflices.  Hiey  have  been  vig- 
orous la  their  efforts  to  support  the  best 
possible  candidates  for  pubUo  oflioe — In  aU 
areas  of  the  ootmtry,  from  every  walk  of  life 
and  from  every  race,  ethnic  group  and  reli- 
gion. And  over  the  years,  I  believe  the  Be- 
publlcan  party  has  had  great  sucoaes  and  has 
provUtod  leadership  and  dtreetlon  at  all  lev- 
els at  government — In  dty  hall,  the  State 
Oapltm,  In  Congress  and  In  the  White  Bouse. 
mat  roa  skvokk  txtv  atrtarotxtn 
While  there  are  many  routes  to  Improving 
govemment,  I  believe  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant influences  is  clean,  open  and  rational 
nampalgnlng  for  pubUo  offices.  Clean  cam- 
paigns, free  from  mudsllnglng  and  Character 
assassination,  are  much  more  the  rale  than 
In  the  past.  The  good  sense  and  basic  In- 
stincts of  candidates  and  voters  alike  have 
helped  to  make  American  campaigns  more 
dignified  and  free  from  raw  personalities. 

icAJOB  VACTOia — ^vnrAifcs  loopholb  Ain>  m- 
nro  costs 

Unfortunately,  however.  In  the  volatile 
arena  of  Amfrrlcan  pcflltlcs  today,  there  are 
tremendous  pressures  woiklng  against  open 
and  rational  campaigning.  Much  of  this  plea- 
sure results  from  two  Interrdated  and  mu- 
tuaUy  relnforolng  factors.  They  are  (1)  the 
obscurity  of  raimpalgn  financing,  and  (2) 
the  skyrocketing  ocets  of  oondiietlng  cam- 
paigns. 

It  is  a  regrettable  but  pressing  fact  that 
statutes  presently  In  force  provide  no  ef- 
fective and  oomprehenslve  control  or  over- 
sight ot  oanyalgn  financing  or  campaign 
oonduct.  No  ooherant.  tightly-drawn,  en- 
forceable body  at  laws  governs  or  guldss 
either  contribution  or  expenditure  of  cam- 
paign funds,  nie  farces  ot  poUtios  in  effect 
ran  wUd.  with  Uttle  or  no  proteotlcm  of  the 
public  Interest.  There  Is,  as  we  an  know,  a 
seattertug  at  pleeemeal,  tneffeetual  and 
poorly  understood  statutes.  But  tliey  are  so 
•abjaet  to  abuM  aad  avoidance  that  the 
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pubUe  rtfbtiy  Ucka  oonfldmoe  In  tbam.  They 
ars  an  aimoyanoe  to  bonwt  cantUdfttas  and 
poUtloal  oii^nliaUona.  Tbey  are  a  Joke  to 
the  diahopaat  and  dsylooe.  And  they  fail  to 
achieve  even  token  protoetlon  of  the  Paulo's 
right  to  information  and  candor.  There 
■bould  be  no  mistake.  The  preeent  etate  of 
campaign  practice  Um  la  Ini^profxlate  to 
the  demandi  of  politics  In  the  1970% 

OomMned  with  the  ineffecttvensas  of  ez- 
latlBg  lam  gorarnlng  poUtloal  campaigns  Is 
the  aaferoBomleal  Increase  In  the  oasts  of 
those  campaigns  Transpoctattoa.  staff  and 
organlsatVMMl  eqMnsas  have  risen  along 
with  the  cost  of  STerythlng  else  In  our  econ- 
omy. But  the  discovery  and  Implementation 
of  tooadcasMag.  parUcularly  televlslcti,  as  the 
most  effective,  most  produotlve  «>mip»«g« 
tool,  have  Introdooed  a  new  magnitude  of 
expenee  Into  the  whole  jmwuisa 

The  great  growth  at  campaigning  expense 
Increases  the  pressiue  for  pcdltleal  contribu- 
tions and  the  preeent  laws  governing  Onane- 
Ing  are  further  undermined.  This  espenae 
also  generates  almost  tiiustsilUe  preesures 
on  oampeigns  sway  from  lengthy,  rattonal 
and  thoughtful  preaentetlon  of  Issues  and 
altsmatlvas.  It  Instead  fosters  shallow, 
briefly-presented  and  emottonal  explcttation 
or  persooaUUes.  Images  and  cateh-words. 

fltoply  stated.  It  is  too  hard  to  raise  the 
necessarily  hxige  sums  required  for  cam- 
paigning to  have  them  spent  without  pri- 
mary regard  for  Impact  and  ^ffeoUveneas. 
Oandldatee  simply  cannot  afford  to  present 
the  Issuee  in  depth  or  to  engage  In  detailed 
and  scholarly  discussion.  The  people  must 
be  rea<died  with  the  candidate's  meaeage. 
And  the  day  Is  past  when  slgnlllcant  num- 
bers can  be  reached  without  resort  to  the 
mass  medio,  and  particularly  the  televlston 
screen.  Changing  times  and  nhanginj  tech- 
nology have  made  the  two-hour  debate  at 
the  county  fair  Ineffective,  uneconomical 
and  obadete.  The  radio  sUtlon  and  the  tsle- 
vlstoa  studio  have  become  the  new  forums. 
They  must  be  utilised  If  a  candidate  Is  to 
be  successful.  But  their  use  Is  expensive  and 
demands  more  attention  to  style  tlMm  to 
substance.  Because  of  restrictions  in  broad- 
casting laws,  the  radio  and  televUlon  net- 
works and  the  individual  stations  cannot 
permit  candldatea  to  present  the  Issues  on 
public  service  time.  So  the  public  loses  on 
both  counts,  me  oandldatee  cannot  afford  to 
explore  the  Issues  fully,  and  the  statlona  can- 
not permit  them  to  do  so. 

This  Is  clearly  an  unacceptable  situation. 
Theee  deficiencies  feed  on  each  other,  and  as 
their  distortion  of  the  poUtlcal  prooees  be- 
comes more  grotesque  each  year,  the  public 
Interest  continues  to  suffw. 

CHANGS  irosT  MUNo  ocntovKifxirr 

The  need  for  reform  is  clear,  but  oar  de- 
sire to  bring  about  change  and  new  dtteetlon 
muA  be  tempered  by  a  determination  that, 
whatever  changes  are  made,  they  must  be 
onee  to  Improve  the  situation,  not  exacer- 
bate It. 

Mo  clearer  exan^le  of  good  Intentions  gone 
amiss  could  be  found  than  In  the  lei^sla- 
tlcm  to  Impose  limitations  on  campaign 
broadcast  spending  which  passed  the  Con- 
gress last  year.  Ttt  major  feature  of  that 
bUI.  8.  S6S7,  was  to  limit  expenditures  for 
all  radio  and  television  '^""p^'gn  broadcast- 
ing to  7«  per  vote  or  «ao,000  in  presidential, 
senatorial,  congressional  and  gubernatorial 
races.  President  Nixon  was  farced  to  veto 
that  measure,  not,  as  some  suggested,  on  the 
basis  ot  partisan  considerations — but  be- 
^•'^e  it  promised  no  improvement  on  the 
cunrat  deficiencies  and  poaed  a  real  threat 
ct  worsening  the  already  bad  situation 
^  W»  ▼•to  message  to  the  Congxeas.  the 
President  set  forth  a  cogent  cataloc  of  the 
bUl-B  inflrmltlee:  ^^ 

It  did  nothing  to  rsdooe  the  overall  cost 
of  "*"r^*c"lig: 

It  discriminated  against  the  broadcast 
media  and  jeopeidiaed  freedom  of  <n««ii.^^fn. 
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T%  favored  Incumbent  ofllceholden  over 
challengers; 

It  gave  unfair  advantage  to  the  famous 
over  the  unknown:  and 

It  promised  to  be  dlfflcult  or  ImpoeatUe  to 
enforoe. 

Ztt  itMft,  the  1970  Mil  was  aimed  at  only  a 
tew  symptoma-^iot  the  oauaes— of  <»«w«r»<g« 
Inequities  and  the  shortcomings  in  «^mp«ifri 
regulation. 

TKs  GOAL  a  Bcrm  oovsBNimnr 
This  brings  me  to  my  position  on  reform 
of  campaign  practices  regulation. 

Holding  a  great  belief  in  and  rdlance  upon 
the  indlvldnal.  my  understanding  of  the  sit- 
uation leads  me  to  the  view  that  the  ft>unda- 
tloo  of  any  reform,  any  improvement  *»"< 
any  progiess  In  the  American  poUtlcal  system 
must  be  an  informed  and  active  tfeotorate. 
"Hie  more  often,  more  vigorously  and  mere 
regulariy  the  rl^t  to  vote  U  ezerdaed  by  the 
American  voter,  and  the  more  Informed  the 
exercise  of  that  right  is,  the  better  oar  Oov- 
emment  will  be.  In  our  deliberations  in  the 
Congress,  we  should  remember  tbat  the  ulti- 
mate goal  is  not  more  laws  or  tighter  laws, 
not  stricter  regulation  and  mere  exacting 
controls.  Laws,  controls,  restrictions,  regula- 
tions— ^these  can  only  be  means,  not  Mids  In 
and  of  themselves.  No,  the  goal  we  must  seek 
U  better  government.  Tbt  best  type  of  cam- 
paign reform  wUl  be  that  which  improves 
the  ability,  the  Integrity  and  the  responsive- 
ness of  the  officeholders  produced  by  the 
campaign  procees. 


In  pursuit  of  this  overriding  goal,  I  brieve 
any  meaningful  campaign  reform  must  de- 
velop along  three  major  Unes. 

First,  there  must  be  new  efforts  to  provide 
better  procedure^  for  disclosure  of  """"pwlgn 
flnanring.  Beoood.  real  progreas  must  be 
made  toward  breaking  the  vldous  circle  of 
ever-more-expensive  and  ever-leas-meanlng- 
ful  campaign  praotloee.  And  third,  ttien  most 
be  Increased  stlmxaa.tlon  of  dtlaens  partlol- 
patlco  in  the  poUtloal  process. 

DISCLOSTTaB 

As  for  the  first  area,  disclosure,  I  beUeve 
this  heretofore  neglected  avenue  holds  un- 
reallaed  potential  for  Improving  our  poUtlcal 
system.  At  the  same  time,  it  avoids  and  ellml- 
natee  substantial  difficulties  and  questions 
raised  by  the  alternatives. 

Two  paramount  points  of  poUtlcal  philos- 
ophy come  into  play  In  this  area.  The  first 
Is  a  belief  that  Amerlnan  voters  are  entitled 
to  know  where  candidates  for  public  office 
and  the  organizations  supporting  them  get 
their  money  and  ^rhtX  they  spend  fliat  money 
for.  Second,  Is  a  beUef  that  Americans  have 
a  right — indeed  an  obUgatlon — to  contrib- 
ute to  the  oandldatee  and  parties  of  their 
choice,  and  concurrently,  that  Individuals 
have  a  right  to  support  their  candidates  and 
parties  to  vmatever  extent  their  means  aUow. 

Relying  on  these  two  threads  of  belief,  I 
feel  disclosure  of  fln^nHwg  practices  is  a 
powerful  stlmiilus  for  campaign  refonn,  and 
that  open  reporting  of  ttie  sources'  and 
amotmts  of  contrlbutloas  would  benefit  both 
candidates  and  the  pubUc.  It  would  make 
candidates  less  subject  to  apparent  cr  real 
preesurea  from  large  conMbutars.  and  the 
puMlc  would  be  able  to  make  a  better  nfirTins 
ment  of  the  oandldaites'  sources  of  siipport 
and  their  eeotora  of  appeal.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  hasard  to  the  public  interest  in  a  large 
contribution  per  se.  There  Is  hasard  only  if 
the  Implications  of  that  contrtbutlon  are  that 
the  contributor  will  gain  favored  treatment 
thereby.  Beportlng  and  dlacloexue  guard 
against  both  the  fact  and  the  suspicion  of 
favoritism.  The  public  would  have  solid  fac- 
tual InfmTnation  with  which  to  evaluate  the 
campaigns  offered  by  different  '^ndldatee. 
Tlisy  could  see  for  themselves  whether  a 
candidate  was  offirlng  an  attractively  pre- 
sented and  accurate  picture  of  himself  ^lyi 
his  programs  or  whether  he  was  engaged  In 


an  attemfrt  to  "buy"  the  tleotton  throfogfa 
huge  ezpeodlturas  to  promots  an  emjtty  or 
misleading  imag*.  With  dear  and  cotMrently 
administered  dlsdosores  of  recetpta  and  ex- 
penditures, voters  could  make  Infosmed  and 
InteUlgent  Judgments  on  candidates'  qwnd- 
Ing  praetlcee.  And  they  could  take  thoee 
Judgments  into  the  voting  booth  and  in- 
dude  them  in  thdr  evaluations  of  the  oon- 
tandsts  for  oOoe. 

Olsdoeures  of  campaign  flnan#>i«g  tm^ 
substantial  advantages  over  any  impofd 
limitation,  restriction  or  direction  of  dther 
contributions  or  expendlturee.  Disclosure  la 
much  more  practical  than  restrlctltm.  It 
focuses  enforcement  on  the  candidates  and 
their  oommltteee,  not  on  the  indlvldtial  con- 
tributor. Dlsdosurs  raises  no  doubts  of  in- 
fringement on  fundamental  first  amendment 
freedom;  whereas,  any  attempt  to  dreom- 
scrlbe  the  rights  of  contributors  to  support — 
and  candidates  to  conduct — poUtlcal  cam- 
paigns certainly  calls  to  mind  an  entire 
range  of  constitutional  issuee  which,  even  if 
reedved  In  their  flavor,  might  require  years 
of  Utlgatlon  and  controversy  to  be  finaUy 
settled.  Dladcsure  is  much  mora  in  keeping 
with  the  American  phUosophy  of  providing 
Inoentlves  to  pdltloal  action  than  is  limi- 
tation. Dladosure  would  provide  strong 
Impetus  to  better  campaigning,  while  limita- 
tions would  only  intensify  preeent  de- 
fldendee.  And  in  this  day  of  widespread 
^wthy  and  dlslUuslonment  with  public 
affairs.  Instead  of  throwing  up  more  barriers 
In  the  pditlcal  system,  we  should  be  opening 
new  channds  to  its  best  and  most  advan- 
tageous functioning. 

The  report  of  the  aoth  century  fund^ 
commission  on  campaign  ooets  in  the  elec- 
tronic era  spoke  to  this  point  quite  con- 
vincingly.  It   said: 

"Some  have  proposed  an  absolute  ceiUng 
on  broadcast  expendlt\iree.  The  (aoth  cen- 
tury fund)  commission  has  studied  this 
posdblUty  carefuUy  and  has  conduded  that 
a  celling  would  be  as  unenforceable  as  most 
limitations  cm  campaign  expenditures  are 
today.  We  are  also  concerned  that  setting 
a  celling  on  poUtlcal  ccKnmunlcatlons  in 
this  manner  might  vldate  traditional  Amer- 
ican concepts  of  unhindered  poUtlcal  com- 
petition. It  mi^t  weU  Increase  the  advantage 
•Iready  enjoyed  by  the  Incumbent  .  .  .•• 

I  would  say  at  this  poUit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  whUe  I  feel  dlsdoeura  is  the  preferred 
method  of  treating  campaign  financing,  there 
is  the  posslbUlty  that  Congress  wlU  ulti- 
mately chooee  to  Impose  limitations  of  one 
sort  or  another.  If  this  eventuality  should 
come  to  pass.  e^iedaUy  if  contributions  are 
limited,  I  firmly  beUeve  the  statutes  should 
be  drawn  to  treat  aU  donors  equally.  Whether 
considering  individuals,  associations,  inter- 
est groups— whatever  the  structure  or 
idenUty  of  any  contribut<H'  or  transfer  agent 
of  political  funds— the  same  reetrictlona  and 
Umlts  should  be  applied  to  aU.  This  woiUd 
be  extremely  lny)ortant  to  whatever  effect 
such  laws  would  have  in  protecting  the  pub- 
lie  interest.  But  let  me  emphasise  again 
«>at  dladosure  seems  by  far  the  raoet  prac- 
tical, effective  and  best  means  of  achlevlna 
reform  in  this  area. 

nrcBMTivcs  ro»  u>wbb-oobt  awd  Mofta 
MXAmNovm.  CAscvAXGirs 

In  the  second  area  of  dUectlon  for  reform, 
providing  Inoentlves  for  mora  mennlngful 
»nd  lower-cost  campaign  practices,  there  u 
great  need  for  substantial  efforts  and  at  the 
same  time  the  pro^)ect  of  great  rewards  for 
those  efforts. 

As  long  as  no  attempt  Is  made  to  break 
the  basic  cyde  of  splraltng  costs  and  sinking 
substance  In  campaigning,  the  efforts  to 
bring  change  are  going  to  be  met  with  ihtte 
suoeeas.  As  long  as  ths  oost  of  reaching  the 
pubUo— whether  by  tdevlston.  radio,  or  per- 
sonal appearance  heoomes  higher  oadi 
deoUon.  candidates  wUl  be  forced  to  resort 
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to  those  tedmlques  and  tactics  which  have 
the  grsatset  raw  Impact.  The  long  and  In- 
creadngly  nerve-grating  campaign,  the  qx>t 
advertisement,  the  i4>peal  to  emotions  and 
prejudices,  the  abaenoe  of  In-depth  dls- 
cusslcm,  thess  and  aU  the  other  demsnts 
which  make  """T^^g^lrg  unenlightenlng, 
imlnsplrlng  and  Indpld  will  continue  to 
Intensify. 

The  present  counterproductive  pressures 
must  be  replaced  or  dlsidaced.  They  cannot 
be  left  where  they  are  to  oontlnue  thdr 
detrimental  course,  laxey  must  be  eliminated, 
and  In  their  place  must  bs  Inserted  Incen- 
tives and  infiuenoes  In  the  oppodte  direction. 

Instead  of  pressures  for  ever-Increasing 
sums  of  cam)>algn  money,  there  must  be 
forces  toward  lowering  campaign  expenaee. 
Bather  than  pressures  for  briefer,  mora  sim- 
plistic, man  numerous  impacts  on  the  voten' 
consciousness,  there  must  be  Influenoe  for 
longer,  more  thoughtful,  more  reasoned  dls- 
cusdons  of  the  critical  issues  before  the 
dectorate — and  at  lower  cost. 

We  must  take  a  broad,  systematic,  view  of 
the  campaign  process  if  we  are  to  arrive  at 
worthwhUe  sdutlons  to  these  problems.  Nar- 
row approaches  wlU  yield  narrow  and  neces- 
sarily disappointing  results. 

There  are  several  spedflc  changes  which 
could  be  implemented  to  effect  theee  broad 
reforms  and  establish  Incentives  for  better 
government  within  the  campaign  prooeas: 

The  equal  time  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  could  be  repealed  to 
make  poedble  in-depth  discuadons  and  de- 
bates by  candidates  for  aU  public  offices.  Such 
action  would  add  considerably  to  the  fund 
of  Information  available  to  the  voting  public. 
And  it  would  provide  candidates  with  an 
exoepUonaUy  valuable  platform  from  which 
to  articulate  their  views. 

Providon  could  be  made  for  making  ad- 
vertising time  and  q>ace  available  to  can- 
didates at  the  lowest  commerelal  ratee  for 
equivalent  time.  Broadcastera  and  publish- 
ers should  not  be  reqiUred  to  subddize  politi- 
cal campaigning,  but  they  should  aasun 
accesdbUlty  at  the  going  rate. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
changing  preeent  restrictions  on  borrowing 
by  pditlcal  organieations  through  regular 
commercial  channels.  It  Is  now  virtually  Im- 
poedble  to  eecure  loans  for  campaign  pur- 
poses and  when  enacted,  theee  restrictions 
were  to  combat  red  abuses,  but  today  pditl- 
cal organisations  can  be  made  legaUy  re- 
sponsible for  their  obligations,  thus  provid- 
ing lending  agendes  the  secTirlty  their 
obligations  require  and  reUevlng  the  pree- 
sure  on  candidates  for  donated  funds  in 
periods  of  peak  expenses. 

In  connection  with  provisions  for  assur- 
ing the  going  commercial  rate  in  the  com- 
munications media.  It  has  been  sxiggested 
that  a  contribution  to  reduced  costs  and 
improved  content  in  broadcast  campaigning 
would  be  to  establish  a  mlnlmxun  length  for 
commercld  meeeages.  This  in  essence  would 
be  to  eliminate  the  so-caUed  "spot"  advo-- 
tlsement  that  contributes  so  heavUy  to  the 
expense  and  shallowness  of  ratmp^igM  •ptte 
purpoee  would  be  to  require  candidates  to 
make  more  detailed  and  thoughtful  presen- 
tations of  their  views  and  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  their  messages  to  the  puMlc.  I  per- 
sondly  find  it  dlfflcult  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tradictions inherent  in  setting  miniTmrm 
lengths  for  campaign  productions  and  the 
requirements  which  demand  for  nimoerous 
blocks  of  Irregular  time  slots  would  have 
on  broadcastere  programming  schediiles. 
Bowever.  this  avenue  should  receive  thorough 
consideration  In  hopes  of  wruting  a  real  solu- 
tion to  the  spot  ad  problem. 

A  reepondble  and  respected  central  au- 
thority tat  oversight  of  campaign  operatiotu 
and  organisations  could  be  established.  This 
authority,  reqi>ondble  for  recdpt,  tabulation 
and  publioatlon  of  the  dlsdosures  and  re- 
ports ordered  by  Congress,  would  provide  the 


long-needed  focal  point  for  pubUc  Interest 
and  concern  in  campaign  praottoes. 

The  specifics  of  r»«wip>ign  reform  should 
also  take  Into  account  the  need  of  reducing 
the  length  of  campaigns.  In  todayls  world 
of  nearly  Instantaneous  commnnlcattons,  a 
prdonged  audio-visual  assault  on  the  voting 
public  Is  unnsoessary  and  increasingly  an- 
noying. It  has  reached  the  point  today  where 
the  publlo  begins  to  feel  H  Is  bdng  bom- 
barded by  an  endless  round  of  pdltloal  pub- 
lldty  and  propaganda.  And  to  a  large  extent, 
they  are  correct.  Campaigns  are  too  long. 
Their  length  exceeds  the  neceadtiee  of  com- 
munications and  debate  and  should  be 
shortened. 

Another  Influence  of  long  i^mp^igna  ]« 
thdr  contrtbutlon  to  the  rising  costs  of  cam- 
paigning; and  It  Is  substantial.  Each  extra 
day  or  week  a  campaign  dragi  on  adds  tre- 
mendoudy  to  the  overaU  costs.  The  real  or 
imagined  need  to  get  to  the  pubUc  with  a 
message  fuels  this  pressure  for  long  cam- 
paigns. Here  we  dearly  see  the  Interrelation 
of  the  preesures  for  money,  time  and  the 
media. 

Many  steps  oould  be  taken  to  Introduce 
Incentives  for  shorter  can4>algn8.  National 
conventions  oould  be  hdd  later  in  the  year. 
Preddentid  primaries  might  be  moved  back 
a  few  weeks.  Legislation  might  be  enacted  to 
set  an  official  "campaign  season."  But  I  be- 
lieve this  area  of  shortening  the. campaign 
period  offers  red  promise  for  reducing  costs 
and  Improving  the  quality  of  campaigns.  And 
I  would  hope  uhls  committee  wlU  explore 
this  avenue  fully  In  the  coming  months. 

XNOUCASXD   CITIZEM    PASTICZPATTOK 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  point  of  the 
directions  for  campaign  reform,  and  this  Is 
Involvement  of  more  Individuals  In  the  poUt- 
lod  process. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  people  go  to  the 
poUs.  It  is  of  course  vital,  but  here  is  more — 
an  additional  reeponslblUty  of  dtlsenshlp. 
And  this  re^ondblllty  is  support. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks. 
I  beUeve  that  every  American  has  the  right 
to  support  the  candidates  and  organizations 
of  bis  choice  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his 
means,  but  I  beUeve  also  that  each  dtlzen 
should  support  candidates  and  parties  in  pro- 
I>ortlon  to  those  means. 

There  are  many  individuals  throughout 
this  great  nation  who  feel  a  sincere  and  deep 
gratitude  for  what  America  has  meant  to 
their  lives  and  who  chooee  to  express  their 
feeUngs  by  contributing  to  political  organiza- 
tions. There  are  individuals  whose  loyalty 
and  dedication  to  their  political  beliefs  have 
found  sdflees  and  generous  expression  in 
flnandal  support  to  the  parties  and  can- 
didates who  embody  their  hopes  and  expecta- 
tiona  for  America.  I  bdleve  theee  are  admi- 
rable and  laudable  actions  and  should  be  en- 
coiiraged  and  fostered  by  national  policy. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  pditlcal  process 
is  expensive,  and  it  wlU  continue  to  be  so. 
But  that  Is  not  to  say  that  the  expenses  of 
campaigning  caimot  be  held  to  manageable 
limits  nor  that  the  burden  of  flnandng  cam- 
pdgns  is  to  be  the  primary  respondbllity 
or  preempted  privilege  of  the  wedthy. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  individuals 
who  do  not  feel  the  desire  or  the  reqjond- 
bUlty  to  aid  political  parties  and  candidates. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  In  10S8,  only  6 
percent  of  the  population  gave  any  money  to 
a  poUtiod  organization,  and  In  some  years 
this  number  has  fdlen  as  low  as  4  percent. 

This  statistic  is  at  the  same  time  distress- 
ing and  hopeful.  Although  few  Americans 
are  motivated  to  contribute,  a  red  bonanza 
of  support  lies  waiting  to  be  tapped.  If  only 
the  candidates  and  parties  In  this  nation 
can  reach  them,  we  will  have  made  a  tremen- 
dous stride  forward  In  improving  the  politi- 
cd  process  In  this  country. 

As  the  20th  century  fund  report  stated: 

"It  would  tw  far  hedthler  If  a  larger  num- 
ber of  Individual  oontrlbuton  gave  smaU 


sums.  SmaU  contributors  In  greater  number 
would  not  only  rsduoe  a  candidate's  reUanos 
on  a  few  Ug  glveis,  btit  also  hdp  Impcovs  the 
poUtioal  cUmsfte  by  Increasing  direct  dtlaan 
partldpaMon  In  poUtics." 

For  every  man  or  woman  of  wsaltai  who 
contrttMites  to  pdttlos  In  this  oouaitaT.  than 
are  tens  and  himdreds  of  thousands  of  aver- 
age dtlaens  with  modest  or  even  limited 
means  whose  dimes  and  quartars.  ones,  flvas 
and  tens  are  immeasurably  mora  in^ixirtaut 
to  demoeraoy  and  the  American  poUtlcal  sys- 
tem than  aU  the  tycoons,  magnates  and  mU- 
Uonalres  put  together. 

I  qpeak  with  qtecid  feeling  of  tiMse  Amer- 
icans, because  they  have  meant  a  great  deal 
to  tiM  BepubUcan  Party  and  through  It  to 
ttie  entire  Nation. 

In  1081,  under  Natloiid  Chairman  William 
E.  MlUer.  the  BepubUcan  Party  Instituted  Its 
sustaining  membcrdUp  program.  This  pro- 
gram sought  tiien.  as  It  doee  today.  smaU  con- 
tributions for  membership  In  the  BepubU- 
can sustaining  memberdxlp  ocunmlttee.  When 
the  sustaining  membership  drive  was  first 
undertaken  on  a  national  basis  in  1901,  a 
membership  cost  $10.  And  by  losa,  4S%  of 
the  nsftiond  committee's  funds  were  received 
through  its  suMalnlng  memben. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  bedrock  strength 
of  this  concept,  consider  the  1064  preddentlal 
campaign.  The  party  and  Ite  ticket,  faced 
with  overwhelming  odds  and  wldeepread  pop- 
ular assumption  of  doom  at  the  polls,  con- 
ducted a  full-scale  and  nationwide  campdgn 
costing  more  than  M  mllUon  and  emerged 
from  the  ruins  of  defeat  with  dl  its  bills 
paid  and  money  in  the  bank.  NormaUy,  one 
would  expect  a  campaign  that  was  so  widely 
proclaimed  to  be  futUe  to  wind  up  heavUy 
in  the  red.  But  an  Interesting  thing  was  dis- 
closed by  that  1004  race — the  financial  sta- 
biUty  of  the  BepubUcan  Party  was  due  to  the 
bade  strength  of  its  organization — the  loyal 
smaU  contributor  who  did  not  baU  out  when 
the  going  got  rough. 

Since  1004,  the  sustaining  membership  pro- 
gram has  been  the  largest  source  of  Income 
for  the  Republican  Party,  accounting  for 
more  than  80%  of  all  receipts  in  several  yean. 

Ifr.  Chairman,  Just  as  an  up-to-date  ex- 
ample of  the  strength  and  Importance  of  the 
small  contributor  and  the  sustdnlng  mem- 
bership program  to  the  BepubUcan  Party,  I 
would  like  to  cite  some  flguree  for  the  first 
two  months  of  this  year.  In  January  and 
February.  1971.  the  RepubUcan  Natlond 
Committee  received  82381  contributions  of 
less  than  $100.  The  total  of  these  contribu- 
tions, chlefiy  from  the  sustidnlng  member- 
ship program,  totaled  $1,169,822.21.  In  the 
same  period,  the  party  received  fewer  than 
200  contributions  in  ezceae  of  $100.  and  theee 
totaled  $74,790.00. 

Now,  I  submit  that  this  Is  the  way  our  po- 
Utical  financial  systems  are  meant  to  wort.. 
This  is  participatory  democracy,  and  this  Is 
a  broadly-based  piirty  with  a  vigorous  and  in- 
volved membership. 

The  RepubUcan  Partyla  record  Is  esoep- 
tlonal  in  this  respect.  And  I  find  it  some- 
what discomforting  to  hear  our  party  at- 
tacked for  the  sole  reason  of  Ite  flnancld 
stablUty  by  those  whoee  party  has  not  de- 
veloped a  broad  base  of  extremely  dedicated 
and  dependable  smaU  contributora. 

The  Republican  Party  does  have  a  sound 
financial  structure  because  It  reUee  on  the 
people  for  Ite  support,  and  because  it  Is  re- 
sponsible with  Ite  own  and  other's  money. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  prescribe  for  the 
Democrat  Nationd  Committee.  I  am  here  to 
offer  sviggestions  for  improving  our  whde  po- 
Utlcal system.  I  beUeve  that  no  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  vlabUlty  of  the  pollticd 
process  in  America  can  be  made  than  to 
bring  more  Americans  Into  the  financld  af- 
faire of  our  poUticd  institutions.  Flnancld 
partidpatlon  Is  red.  basic  and  reqwndMe 
partle^tton  In  the  campaigns  and  parties 
whldi  that  indlvldud  supports.  It  is  also  a 
■0UI9S  at  baste  good  govsrament  and  insur- 
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at  tbm  affMtlT*  poww  and  Mtthorlty  at 
tlM  pMpi*  orar  polAle  aaatn. 

H«w  ctsps  nMd  to  ba  takan  by  ttw  Fadanl 
aovamnwnt  to  aUnraiata  dtl—n  InvolvanMnt 
In  tlM  tlnanclal  iJtMin  at  polltlci.  As  ta  tli* 
otbar  armm  1  hav*  mmtMaait,  them  an  many 
WKfm  in  wlUeli  this  mlglit  bs  dooe.  Bopefully 
this  oommUtsa  In  Hs  oooaUsratlon  of  tlia 
aeraral  bills  before  It  and  In  Its  prtvats  delib- 
erations vin  select  one  or  mere  new  devices 
for  sttmulatlon  of  this  rtforai.  Numerous 
■nggssttoPB  hava  baan  mada,  such  as  astab- 
Uahlng  tax  credits  and  tax  deductions  for 
political  oontrlbutloaa,  or  ptorldlng  a  stand- 
ard contribution  by  cheek-off  type  arrange- 
BMBt  of  the  Federal  Inooma  tax  return.  These 
and  (Abm  propcaals  deserre  very  thorough 
and  studied  consideration.  They  may  c^iar 
substantial  help  for  poUtlcs  In  America,  but 
they  may  also  talae  numerous  side  Issues  and 
questions  of  pcUoy  and  sdmlnlstzatlon  which 
Should  be  thoroughly  examined  before  mak- 
ing any  Onal  dedsloos. 

coMCLTnaow 
I  stand  ready  to  Join  In  further  efforts  to 
achieve  meaningful  results  and  to  promote 
the  vitality  of  our  system  and  to  assure 
thereby  the  continuing  ability  of  Oovsmment 
to  meet  the  challenges  and  dUBeultles  of  the 
future. 

tdx.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  Yi  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  cooclusioa  of 
consideration  of  a  major  piece  of  leglsla- 
tion  such  as  8  382 — the  Federal  Electioa 
CanvMiign  Act  of  1971— it  is  in  order  to 
express  «?preciaticD  for  the  work  of 
ttiose  principally  involved  in  its  passage. 

Certainly  such  an  expression  of  thanks 
is  due  the  Senators  who  managed  the  bill 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle— the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastou),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Canmon)  ,  and 
CD  our  side  of  the  aisle,  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Phouty), 
and  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baxn) .  Each 
Is  to  be  highly  commended  for  the  very 
fine  work  which  they  did  on  this  measure. 
I  also  believe  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  proposal  in  arriving  at  a 
resolution  of  the  most  important  Issue 
concerning  the  interchangeability  of  ex- 
penditure limitations  established  in  the 
bill  on  the  broadcast  and  nonbroadcast 
media. 

The  courtesy  of  the  professional  staff 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  been  appreciated.  As  for  the 
Commerce  Committee.  I  would  like  to 
single  out  the  majority  staff  counsels,  Mr. 
Zapple  and  Mr.  Hardy,  and  on  the  minor- 
ity staff,  Mr.  Pankopf  and  Mr.  Bfolloy. 
Similar  commendation  and  thanks  aJso  is 
due  the  staff  membns  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  Messrs. 
Duffy  and  Van  Kirk. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  stopped  at  this  point 
I  would  be  remiss.  Frequently  overlooked 
Is  the  many  hours  of  hard  work  done  by 
the  ladles — the  secretaries  who  put  in 
lone  hours  tjrping  statements,  amend- 
ments, and  preparing  other  materials. 
Accordtngly.  in  moat  deserving  recogni- 
tion on  this  occaskn,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press special  thanks  for  the  work  done 
by  Betty  Swenson,  Oerrle  BJomson,  and 
Oene  Edwards  of  the  minority  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Commaroe.  At  times 
wUeh  I  am  sure  were  trying,  they  pre- 
pared excellent  materlak  for  the  Mem- 


ben  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and.  I  am 
sure,  others  like  tbem  worked  equally 
hard  tar  the  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  atile.  Certainly  their  eScnrts  wiU 
be  reflected  in  what  I  hope  wHl  later 
prove  to  have  been  a  much  more  mean- 
ingful debate  on  the  bill.  S.  882.  Tbm,  to 
these  secretaries — and  I  believe  I  can 
speak  tor  some  of  my  other  colleaguea— 
I  say,  "niank  you  for  a  job  wtil  done." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
oommence  tlie  debate  on  S.  383 — ^tfae  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971—1 
made  an  opening  statonent  setting  forth 
my  principal  areas  of  concern  of  the 
tben  penUng  amfndment  No.  308  pro- 
posed by  the  dlsttngidahed  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastou) 
and  others.  These  five  principal  areas  of 
concern  were  as  follows : 

First.  Inadequacy  of  amendment  No. 
308*8— star  print — partial  exemption  to 
the  "equal  time  requirements"  of  section 
315  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act; 

Second,  the  unduly  restrictive  separate 
spending  limitations  lacking  inter- 
changeability; 

Third,  the  failure  to  prohibit  unsecured 
debts  by  political  candidates  for  services 
rendered  by  certain  regulated  industries; 

Fourth,  the  failure  to  go  the  full  meas- 
ure and  provide  for  an  Independent  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission;  and 

Fifth,  the  faihie  to  provide  a  "fair 
labding"  disclosure  advising  the  general 
public  of  the  availability  of  detailed 
copies  of  reports  filed  by  political  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  President,  although  we  may  not 
have  come  up  with  the  complete  solution 
in  each  and  every  one  of  these  areas,  I 
do  believe  that  we  have  made  remarkable 
progress. 

We  have  overcome  the  partial  exemp- 
tion to  the  equal  time  requirement  of 
section  315  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act  so  as  to  render  it  apjdlcafale  to 
all  candidates  for  Federal  elective  office 
and  not  Just  candidates  for  the  office  of 
President  and  ^^ce  President. 

We  have  taken  some  small  step  to 
provide  for  some  limited  degree  of  in- 
terchangeability between  the  expendi- 
ture limitations  for  the  broadcasts  and 
the  nonbroadcast  media.  This  was  ac- 
complished through  the  compromise 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ckxuc)  so  as  to  provide  for  interchange- 
ability  of  not  to  exceed  20  percent  of 
the  respective  ceiling,  be  it  for  broadcast 
or  nonbroadcast  media.  I  still  am  con- 
vinced that  future  jrears  will  bear  out  my 
prophesy  for  the  need  for  complete  in- 
tercliangeabllity,  but  at  least  we  have 
made  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

We  did  not  adopt  the  meritorious 
amendment  offered  by  our  distinguished 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Scon)  to  prohibit 
by  law  extension  of  unsecured  credit  for 
services  rendered  by  certain  regulated 
industries.  We  did,  however,  adopt  a 
substitute  directing  the  appromlate  reg- 
ulatory agencies  to  develop  rules  and 
regulations  to  bar  such  abuse  of  practices 
In  the  future.  I  only  hope  that  these 
agencies,  when  and  if  this  measure  be- 
comes law,  will  act  in  an  expeditious 
fashion. 

We  did  go  the  fuU  measure  by  provid- 
ing for  an  independent  Federal  Elections 


Cowimlsskm  with  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distln« 
gulshed  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
PxAMOir)  with  an  amendment.  I  bdleve 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  TOte  by 
which  this  amendment  was  ad(v>ted  pro- 
vides clear  and  convincing  evidence  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  in  this 
regard. 

Finally,  we  have  ad(K>ted  a  com- 
promise  substitute  for  the  "fail  labeling" 
disclosure  amendment  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mi.  PtouTT) .  which  should  Insure 
that  the  general  public  is  put  on  noiioe 
ocmceming  the  availability  of  detailed 
copies  of  reports  filed  by  political 
committees. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
made  considerable  progress.  The  bill  cer- 
tainly is  not  what  each  and  every  one  of 
us  would  have  desired,  but  I  do  believe 
it  represents  a  substantial  improvement 
over  what  we  had  imder  consideration 
when  we  first  commenced  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  on  this 
measure.  I  trust  that  as  this  legislation 
progresses  we  will  be  alert  to  its  proper 
Implementation  and  be  prepared  to  un- 
dertake appropriate  remedial  amend- 
ments when  and  if  necessary. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton) 
for  his  gracious  and  generous  remarks. 
I  congratulate  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittees. Republicans  and  Donocrats 
alike.  When  we  started  this  debate  3 
days  ago  I  said  there  was  no  partisan- 
ship involved.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  think  the  debate  that  has  taken  place 
and  the  spirit  Uiat  has  prevailed  has 
proven  that  point.  I  congratulate  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  for  the  expedi- 
tious way  we  have  conducted  the  pro- 
ceedings hi  connection  with  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

At  this  time  I  pay  particular  praise  to 
my  colleague  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cahhon) 
who  worked  with  me  in  a  very  cot^Tera- 
tive  spirit. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members 
of  the  staff,  Mr.  Nicholas  Zapple  and 
Mr.  John  Hardy,  and  Jim  Duffy  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


DNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request  at  this  time,  with  the  approval 
of  the  acting  minority  leader  and  the 
Senate: 

Ordered  that  Immediately  after  the 
difiMsltion  of  S.  382.  upon  which  we  will 
vote  shortly — and  we  do  this  because  we 
have  this  evening  and  tomorrow  only — 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  oonslderatian 
of  S.  059,  the  education  amendments 
of  1971  which  the  Senate  set  aside  last 
night:  and  immediately  following  the 
diq)otltion  of  S.  659,  it  be  in  order  for  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  following  measures: 

First,  the  $1  billion  Publle  Senrlc^  Act; 
seeond,  the  OMitinulng  resolution  on 
approivlatlons:  third.  8.  SMS.  the  dis- 
aster rdlef  bill  amendments;  and  fourth, 
8.  2007,  the  Ofllee  of  Boonomlc  Oppor- 
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tunlty  Act  amendments.  And  that  It  diaU 
be  in  order  at  anytime  until  the  recess 
tomorrow  night  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  of  these  measures  including 
S.  659  to  proceed  to  have  laid  before  the 
Senate  for  its  immediate  conslderatlan 
any  of  these  measures  or  any  other  meas- 
ures agreed  upon  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders. 

TTie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  tem- 
porarily, I  object  until  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 


FEDERAL  ELECTICm  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideratton  of  the  bill  (S.  382)  to  promote 
fair  practices  in  the  conduct  of  election 
campaigns  for  Federal  political  oflloM, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  time  is  yielded  back 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yidded  back.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  is. 
Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  cleric  will  call  the  rolL 

"Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Sezuitor  from  Coahoma 
(Mr.  Hauob)  .  and  the  Senate  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wnxuics)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haszkx),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  STxvsiraoH) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  frwn  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stkvensow),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  WnxuMs)  would  each  vote 

"yea,"       

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bkhnxtt),  the 
Senator  irom  Kansas  (Mr.  Psarson)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  PaotJiY) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrttska)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PxKCT)  are  absoit  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  becatise  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Soiator 
from  Nd^raska  (Mr.  Hxuska)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pncr)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88. 
nays  2.  as  follows: 


Oook 

Oocvcr 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dcminldc 

■sgleton 


Aiken 

AUen 

Alien 

Anderson 

BUer 

Bayh 

Beau 


[Na  303  Leg.] 

TXA8-08 
Bellman 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 


BurdlA 
Bynl.Va. 
Byrd.  W.Vfc. 
Oannon 


BUender 

Brvin 

Fbng 

Fulbrigfat 

Oambrdl 

Onval 

amnn 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hughes 
Humphrey 

Fannin 


Bennett 
Hsrrts 
Hartke 
Hnuk* 


Xnouye 

Jackson 

JavlU 

Jordan.  M.c. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Msnifleld 

Mathlsa 

McCleUan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Melntyre 

Metcalf 

Uuier 

Mnndsle 

Montoya 


l(u*ie 
Nelson 
Pa<^wood 
Pastors 


Pau 

ftuunirs 

Band(ril>h 

Biblcoff 

Both 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith 

Bpitxoan 

^wng 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symington 

Taft 

TUmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Toung 


NATS— a 
Ooldwater 
NOT  VOnNO— 10 


Mundt 
Pearson 
Percy 
Ptouty 


Stevenson 
WilUams 


ChUes 
Church 


So  the  bill  (S.  382)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  883 
An  act  to  promote  fair  practices  in  the  con- 
duct of  election   campaigns  for  Inderal 
political  offices,  and  for  other  piirpoees 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Bepresentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tht« 
Aat  may  be  cited  as  the  'TMeral  Xlaettom 
Campaign  Act  of  1971". 

TTTUt  I— AlISMDllBnB  TO  OOllUDinCA- 

TiONB  ACT  <»  1084:  lhotattons  ok 

CAMPAIGN  EZPKNDmmBS  F(»  NON- 
BROADCAST  (X>MMnNICATIONS  MBDIA 
xxcspnoN  TO  BQUAi,  ma  nqunucBinB  axs 

CHASCg  UmTATIOMa 

Sac.  101.  (a)  (1)  Section  316(a)  of  the 
CommunicaUons  Act  of  1834  (47  UJS.O.  SIS 
(a) )  tB  amended  by  inserting  after  '^uldlo 
office"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  a  t^nmr,^ 
and  the  foUowlng:  "other  than  l^deial  tiso- 
tlve  office  (as  defined  In  subasotlon  (o)  of  this 
section),".  ^  ' 

(3)  SecUon  318(a)  of  such  Act  is  ""landed 
by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  tharaof 
the  following:  "When  a  licensee  permits  a 
legaUy  qualified  candidate  for  Fedeial  alao- 
tive  office  to  use  his  broadcasting  station  in 
connection  with  such  candidate's  ««i»«p««g^ 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  election  to 
such  offloe,  the  lioensse  shaU  afford  such  oan- 
dldata  marlmum  fleHbUlty  in  ehooaing  his 
program  format." 

(b)  Section  S18(b)  of  snehAottaamandad 
to  read  aa  fWows: 

"(b)  The  charges  made  for  the  use  of  any 
broadcasting  station  by  any  peraon  who  is  a 
legaUy  qualified  eandldata  for  any  publlo 
office  In  oonneotlon  with  his  oanq>algn  tor 
nomination  tar  election,  cr  elaotlon.  to  sooh 
office  shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  during  the  forty-flva  days  piaoadlng 
the  data  ot  a  primary  election  and  during  the 
■izty  days  praoadtog  the  date  of  a  general  or 
q>eelal  aieotlon  In  whloh  such  psnon  to  a 
candidate,  the  lowaat  unit  ohaige  of  tha  sta- 
tion for  tha  same  olaas  and  amooat  of  atn— 
for  tha  same  period:  and 

"(8)  at  any  other  tUne,  the  cfaargaa  mada 
for  oomparable  uae  at  such  sCatkm  by  other 
users  thereof ." 

(0)  Baotlon  8U(a)  of  suoh  Act  la  »»— »"ttd 
by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  ot  olauaa  (8). 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  at  daoae  (8) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  samlcolon  and 
"or",  and  adding  at  the  end  of  sucb  saotlon 
SU(a)  tfaa  following  new  clause 

"(7)  for  wHlful  or  repeated  faUuia  to  al- 
low raaaonabla  aeoeas  to  or  to  psrmlt  pur- 
chase of  raaannsbls  amounta  of  time  for  tha 


use  of  a  broadcasting  station  by  a  lagaUy 
qualified  candidate  on  behalf  of  his  candi- 
dacy.". 


KxnMurruBB  unRATiDifs  voa  CAifsmai 
icAJOB  aLaDnva 


Bac.  103.  Sectlcm  318  of  the  Communica- 
Uons Act  ot  1884  is  further  MTy»T>rt^td  by  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  ss  subsection  (f) 
and  by  inserting  immediately  before  such 
subsection  the  foUowlng  new  subsections: 

"(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsecUon 
and  subsection  (d),  the  term— 

"(A)  'Vederal  elective  oObie'  moans  the  of- 
fice of  President,  Vice  PresiduU,  United 
States  Senator  or  BepresenUttve,  or  Delegate 
or  Besldent  Commissioner  to  the  CTongnas: 
"(B)  nise  of  broadcasting  stetlons  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate'  Indudea  not  only 
broadcasts  advocating  such  candidate's  elec- 
tion, but  also  broadcasts  urging  the  defeat 
of  his  opponent  or  derogating  hit  opponent's 
stand  on  campaign  issues; 

"(C)  'legaUy  qualified  candidate'  means 
any  person  who  ( l )  meets  the  qualificationa 
preaerlbad  by  the  appUoable  laws  to  hold  the 
Federal  eleotlve  offloe  for  whlcli  he  is  a  can- 
didate and  (3)  is  eligible  under  ai^tUcable 
State  law  to  be  voted  for  by  the  electorate 
directly  or  by  means  of  delegates  or  Sectors; 
and 

"(D)  'broadcasting  sUtlon'  Includes  a 
community  antenna  television  system,  and 
the  trnms  licensee'  and  'staUon  licensee' 
when  used  with  req>ect  to  a  community  an- 
tenna television  system,  mean  the  operator 
of  such  system. 

"(3)  Inept  as  provided  In  section  104  of 
the  Federal  Dactlon  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  no 
legally  qualified  candidate  m  any  primary, 
runoff,  general,  or  special  election  for  a 
Federal  elective  office  may  spend  for  the  use 
of  broadcasting  stations  on  l>ehalf  of  his 
candidacy  In  such  election  a  total  amount  in 
excess  of — 

"(A)  8  cents  multtplled  by  the  estlnMte  of 
resident  population  of  voting  age  ;or  such 
office,  as  detomlned  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
In  June  of  the  year  preceding  the  year  In 
which  the  election  is  to  be  held;  cr 

"(B)  880,000.  U  greater  than  the  anxmnt 
determined  under  subparagraph  (A). 

For  the  pui'poees  of  con^ratlng  the  limita- 
tion provided  t>y  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  In  connection  with  a  Prealdentlal 
primary  deetlon.  the  resident  population  of 
voting  age  for  the  office  of  President  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  voting  age  for  such  office  within 
the  State  In  which  such  primary  election  la 
conducted.  Amounta  spent  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  for  nomination  for  electlan 
to  such  office  in  connection  with  his  primary 
campaign  in  any  State  shall  not  exceed  such 
limitation  for  that  State. 

"(3)  Amounts  spent  for  the  use  of  brcad- 
casUng  stations  on  behalf  of  any  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  Fsdsral  rteotlve  oOee 
(or  for  nomination  to  such  offtoe)  shaU,  fior 
the  purpoasa  of  thla  anhaeetlost.  be  ilinnisa  to 
have  been  ^wnt  by  snoh  candidate.  Amounte 
q>ent  for  the  uae  of  broadcaattng  stattou  by 
or  on  btfwtf  of  any  legally  qo^Uksd  eandU 
date  for  the  offloa  of  Vloa  FtaaMaat  of  the 
united  Stetea  dudl.  for  the  purpoasa  of  thto 
aubeeotlon.  be  assnwd  to  tMva  been  ^ant  tar 
the  candidate  for  the  offiee  of  neiiilaiu  oT 
the  United  Stetaa  wHh  wltom  1m  la  rannlnc 
"(4)  Ko  atatkat  UaaaaM  may  iMka  m 
charge  tor  tha  uaa  of  soeh  stattai  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  oaattMate  for  VMsnl  atoe- 
tlva  ottea  (or  for  wnlnatloa  to  soeh  aitoa) 
oalaaB  soeh  eandldate,  or  a  pscaoai  ipaolfloaUy 
authorlBsd  by  aoeh  oandMato  tn  wrttta^  to 
do  so.  eerttflea  to  suA  noanaes  tn  writing 
that  the  payment  of  such  ehai|a  wtn  not 
vioiato  parH^^>h  (3). 

"(8)  Broadeaattag  •tottana  and  eandldatsa 
ShaU  file  with  the  OomalaBlon  soeh  zaporte 
at  acwh  ttmaa  and  «*««**♦««»«§  mxto  tafoma- 
tlon  aa  the  OnmmlMlnm  AaU  pnsenba  tut 
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the  purpoM  of  tlila  oubaeotion  and.  in  the 
case  of  bmxIoMttng  statlona.  ■ubMCtloo  (d) . 

"(d)  U  »  Stete  by  law  and  a»pw— ly 

"(1)  haa  proTlded  that  a  primary  or  other 
Section  for  any  oOloe  of  such  State  or  of  a 
political  BubdlTlalon  thereof  la  subject  to 
this  subsection,  and 

"(2)  has  specified  a  limitation  upon  total 
expenditures  for  the  use  of  broadcasting 
stations  on  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of  each 
legally  qualified  candidate  In  such  election, 
and 

"(3)  has  provided  In  any  such  law  an  un- 
equivocal ezpreaslon  of  Intent  to  be  boiind 
by  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 

"(4)  has  stipulated  that  the  amount  of 
such  limitation  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
which  would  be  determined  for  such  election 
under  subsection  (c)  had  such  election  been 
an  election  for  a  Federal  elective  ofllce  or 
nomination  thereto; 

then  no  station  licensee  may  make  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  legally  qualified  candidate  In 
such  election  unless  such  candidate,  or  a  per- 
son specifically  authorised  by  such  candidate 
In  writing  to  do  so,  certifies  to  such  licensee 
In  writing  that  the  payment  of  such  charge 
will  not  violate  such  limitation. 

"(e)  One  who  willfully  and  knowingly  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  subeection  (e)  or  (d) 
of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  or  both.  The 
provisions  of  sections  501  through  603  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  violations  of  such 
subeection." 

LncrrATioNa  on  campaign  xxHWDrruaas  fob 

NOItBBOAOCA8T    COIOCUNICATIOKS    ICBUA 

Sac.  103.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term — 

(1)  "Federal  elective  office"  means  the  of- 
fice of  President,  Vice  President,  United 
States  Senator  or  Representative,  or  Dele- 
gate or  Resident  commisalcmer  to  the  Oon- 


(2)  "nonbroadcast  communications  me- 
dium" meana  newspapers,  magaatnes,  and 
other  periodical  publlcatlaos,  and  billboard 
fadUtlee; 

(3)  "legally  qualified  candidate"  means 
any  person  who  (A)  meets  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  the  applicable  laws  to  hold 
the  Federal  elective  office  for  which  he  is  a 
candidate  and  (B)  Is  eligible  under  appli- 
cable State  law  to  be  voted  for  by  the  elec- 
torate directly  or  by  means  of  delegates  oe 
electors:  and 

(4)  "van  ot  any  nonbroadcast  communica- 
tions media  by  cx'  on  behalf  of  any  candi- 
date" Includes  not  only  amounts  spent  for 
advocating  a  candidate's  election,  but  alao 
amounts  spent  for  urging  the  defeat  of  hla 
cqpponent  or  derogating  his  opponent's  stand 
on  campaign  lasuea. 

(b)  During  the  forty-five  days  preceding 
the  date  of  any  primary  election,  and  during 
the  sixty  days  preceding  the  date  of  any 
general  or  special  election,  the  chargee  made 
for  the  use  of  any  nonbroadcast  oommunl- 
oatlona  medlimi  by  an  Individual  who  la 
a  legaUy  qualHled  candidate  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office  shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  unit 
rate  charged  others  by  the  person  fumiah- 
Ing  such  medium  for  the  same  amount  and 
class  of  space. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  section  104  of 
this  Act,  no  legidly  qualified  candidate  in 
any  primary,  runoff,  general,  or  special  elec- 
tion for  a  Federal  elective  office  may  q>end 
for  the  use  of  nonbroadcaat  oommunleatlona 
media  on  behalf  of  his  eaodldaey  In  such 
election  a  total  amount  In  exoaaa  of — 

(1)  5  oenU  multlpUed  In  tha  estimate  of 
resident  population  of  TotUtg  ag*  for  such 
office,  as  determined  by  the  Buraau  of  Census 
In  June  of  tlM  year  preoadtng  the  year  in 
which  the  election  la  to  be  held:  or 

(3)  ISO.00O,  tt  greater  than  the  amount 
determined  under  clause  (1). 


For  the  purpoees  of  computing  the  limita- 
tion provided  by  the  flnt  sentence  of  this 
paragr^th  in  connection  with  a  Presidential 
prlswry  election,  the  resident  population  of 
voting  age  for  the  oOoe  of  President  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  entire  resident 
population  of  voting  age  for  siich  office  with 
the  State  In  which  such  primary  election  Is 
conducted.  Amounts  spent  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  for  nomination  for  election 
to  such  office  in  connectlan  with  hia  primary 
campaign  in  any  State  shall  not  exceed  such 
limitation  for  that  State. 

(d)  Amounts  spent  for  the  use  of  non- 
broadcaat oommunleatlona  media  on  behalf 
of  any  legaUy  qualified  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral elective  oibat  (or  for  nomination  to 
s\ioh  office)  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  be  deemed  to  have  been  spent  by 
such  candidate.  Amounts  spent  for  the  use 
of  nonbroadcast  o(Mnmunlcatlons  media  by 
or  on  behalf  of  any  legally  qualified  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  shall,  for  the  purpoees  of  this 
seotkm,  be  deemed  to  have  been  q>ent  by  the 
candidate  for  the  ofllce  of  President  of  the 
United  States  with  whom  he  Is  running. 

(e)  No  person  may  make  any  charge  for 
the  iise  of  any  nonbroadcast  communica- 
tions medium  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  candi- 
date for  Federal  elective  ofllce  (or  for  nomi- 
nation to  such  ofllce)  unless  such  candidate, 
or  an  Individual  apeclfloally  authorized  by 
such  candidate  In  writing  to  do  so,  certifies 
to  such  person  that  the  payment  of  such 
charge  will  not  violate  subsection  (c).  Any 
person  who  furnishes  the  use  of  any  non- 
broadcast  communications  medium  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  any  such  candidate  without 
charge  therefor  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made 
«  contribution  to  suob  candidate  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  normally 
charged  for  siioh  person  for  such  use.  Any 
penon  who  furnishes  the  use  of  any  non- 
broadcast  communications  medium  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  any  such  candidate  at  a 
rate  which  is  leas  than  the  rate  normally 
charged  by  such  person  for  such  use  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  made  a  contribution  to 
siich  candidate  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
excess  of  the  rate  normally  charged  over 
the  rate  charged  such  candidate. 

(f)  One  who  willfully  and  knowingly  vio- 
lates the  provialona  of  this  section  shall  be 
pundshed  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $8,000  or 
lnq>nsonment  oS  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 


LncrrxD  imtxbchamokaklitt  arrwaaw 

XXPKHOITDKia  UlcrrATIONS 

Sxc.  104  (a)  A  legally  q\iallfied  candidate  In 
any  primary,  runoff,  general,  or  special  elec- 
tion for  Federal  elective  office  may,  at  his 
option,  transfer  not  to  exceed  30  per  centum 
of  the  expenditure  limitation  imder  section 
316(c)  of  the  Oommtinl cations  Act  of  10S4 
as  amended  or  section  108(c)  of  this  Act  be- 
tween one  or  the  other  to  be  sfwnt  on  either 
the  broadcast  or  nonbroadcast  media  on  be- 
half of  his  caiulldacy  In  such  election.  Any 
amount  so  transferred  from  the  one  expen- 
dittire  limitations  to  the  other  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  expenditure  limitation  upon 
the  media  trom  which  such  transfer  Is  made. 

(b)  Any  such  legally  qualified  candidate 
exercising  this  option  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Federal  Elections  Com  mission  In  writing 
of  the  amoimt  so  transferred  and  spent,  and 
shall  provide  such  Commission  with  such  in- 
formation as  the  Commission,  In  its  Judg- 
ment, deems  neceesary  and  proper  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  option. 

(c)  The  Federal  Beotlona  Commission  la 
authorlaed  to  develop  and  prranulgate  appro- 
priate rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purpoeee  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  definitions  contained  In  wctlon 
316(c)  of  the  Communications  Act  cA  1934 
and  In  section  103(a)  of  this  Act  are  m>pll- 
cable  to  this  section. 


ooar-ov-urnra  ntdKAaa  nr  uicitatiok 

Sao.  lOB.  (a)  For  puzpoaes  of  this  section, 
the  term — 

(1)  "^rtoe  index"  means  the  annual  aver- 
age over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer 
Prloa  indaz  (aU  Itsma— United  GKatee  city 
avenge)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
cf  Labor  Statlatlce:  and 

(2)  "base  period"  means  the  calendar 
year  1970. 

(b)  Commencing  Immediately  after  the 
end  of  1971,  and  after  the  end  of  each  calen- 
dar year  thereafter,  as  there  becomes  avaU- 
able  neceesary  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  ahall  determine  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  Index  for  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  calendar  year  and  the 
price  Index  for  the  base  period.  The  amoiuit 
computed  imder  section  315(c)  (3)  (A)  at 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (as  added 
by  section  103  of  this  Act)  and  under  section 
108(c)  (1)  of  this  Act  shaU  be  Increased  by 
such  per  oentum  difference  (excluding  any 
fraction  of  a  per  centum)  and  rounded  to 
the  next  highest  cent.  Bach  amount  so  in- 
creased shall  be  the  amoimt  In  effect  for  the 
twelve  months  following  the  end  of  such 
calendar  year. 

TITLE  n— CRIMINAL  CODS 
AMENDMENTS 

Sac.  201.  Section  681  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"f  601.  Definitions 

"When  used  In  secUons  607,  609,  800,  002, 
810, 611,  and  814  of  this  tlUe— 

"(a)  'election'  means  (l)  a  general,  wpt- 
dal,  primary,  or  runoff  election,  (3)  a  ean« 
vention  or  caucus  of  a  political  psjty  held 
to  ntHnlnate  a  candidate.  (8)  a  jtrlmary  tiae- 
tlon  held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a 
national  nominating  convention  of  a  politi- 
cal party,  (4)  a  primary  election  held  for  the 
expression  of  a  preference  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  persons  for  election  to  the  oOoe  of 
President,  and  (6)  the  election  of  delegatea 
to  a  oonatltuttonal  convention  for  propoalog 
amendments  to  the  Conatltutlon  of  tha 
United  States: 

"(b)  'candidate'  means  an  Individual  who 
seaks  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
Federal  office,  whether  or  not  such  individual 
la  elected,  and,  for  pxirpoeee  of  this  paragraph, 
an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  seek  nomi- 
nation for  election,  or  election,  to  Mderal 
office.  If  he  has  (l)  taken  the  action  necca- 
sary  imder  the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  him- 
self for  nomination  for  election,  or  election, 
or  (3)  received  contributions  or  made  ex- 
penditures, or  has  given  his  consent  for  any 
other  person  to  receive  contributions  or  make 
expenditures,  with  a  vlsw  to  bringing  about 
bis  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
such  ofllce: 

"(o)  'Federal  ofllce'  means  the  ofllce  ot 
President  or  Vloe  President  of  the  United 
Statea,  or  Senator  or  Repreeentatlve  In.  or 
Delegate  or  Beaident  Commissioner  to,  tha 
Oongreas  of  the  United  States: 

"(d)  "political  oonunittee'  means  any  In- 
dividual, committee,  aaeoclation,  or  organi- 
sation wtUch  accepts  contributions  or  make 
expendlturea  during  a  calendar  year  in  an 
aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,000: 

"(e)  'contribution'  means — 

"(1)  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance.  <a 
deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value  (ex- 
cept a  loan  of  money  by  a  national  or  State 
bazxk  made  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
banking  laws  and  regulations  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  Imslness).  made  for  the 
purpoae  of  infiuendng  the  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  cf  any  person  to  Fed- 
eral office,  for  the  purpoee  of  influencing  the 
results  of  a  primary  held  toi  the  selection 
of  delegates  to  a  national  nominating  con- 
vention of  a  politloal  party  or  for  the  ex- 
preeslon  of  a  jneference  for  the  noml  nation 
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at  persons  for  election  to  the  oflloe  of  Presi- 
dent, or  for  the  purpoee  of  infiuendng  the 
election  of  delegatea  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention for  proposing  amandments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"(2)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  ex- 
press or  implied,  whether  or  not  legally  en- 
forceable, to  make  a  contribution  for  such 
purposes: 

"(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  poUtlcal 
oommltteea; 

"(4)  the  payment,  by  any  person  other 
than  a  candidate  or  political  committee,  of 
compensation  for  the  personal  services  of  an- 
other person  which  are  rendered  to  such  can- 
didate or  poUtlcal  committee  without  charge 
for  any  such  purposes;  and 

"(6)  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  mean- 
ings of  'contribution',  the  word  shall  not  be 
construed  to  include  services  provided  with- 
out compensation  by  individuals  volunteer- 
ing a  portion  or  all  of  their  time  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate  or  poUUcal  committee; 
"(f)  'expenditure'  means — 
"(1)  a   purchase,    payment,    distribution, 
loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or 
anything  of  value  (except  a  loan  of  money 
by  a  national  or  State  bank  made  In  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  banking  laws  and 
regulations  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business) ,  made  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing the  nomination  for  election,  or  election, 
of  any  person  to  Federal  office,  for  the  pur- 
poee of  Influencing  the  result  of  a  primary 
held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional nominating  convention  of  a  political 
party  or  for  the  expression  of  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  persons  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President,  or  for  the  purpoee  of 
Influencing  the  election  of  delegates  to  a 
constitutional     convention     for     proposing 
amendments    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States; 

"(2)  a  contract,   promise,   or   agreement, 

express  or  impUed.  whether  or  not  legally 

enforceable,  to  make  any  expenditure;  and 

"(3)  a  transfer  of  fimds  between  political 

committees: 

"(g)  'person'  and  'whoever'  mean  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  committee,  association, 
corporation,  or  any  other  organization  or 
group  of  persons:  and 

"(h)  'State'  means  each  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  poesession  of  the  United  States." 

Sxc.  302.  Section  600  of  Utle  18.  United 
Sutes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  600.  Promise  of  employment  or  other  ben- 
efit for  political  activity 
"Whoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  promisee 
any    employment,    position,    compensation, 
contract,  appointment,  or  other  benefit,  pro- 
vided for  or  made  possible  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any  special 
consideration  in  obtaining  any  such  benefit, 
to  any  person  as  consideration,  favor,  or  re- 
ward for  any  poUUcal  activity  or  for  the 
support  of  or  opposition  to  any  candidate  or 
any  political  piurty  in  oonnecUon  with  any 
general  or  special  election  to  any  political 
office,  or  in  connection   with  any  primary 
election  or  political  convention  or  caucus 
held  to  select  candidates  for  any  political 
office,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both  " 
Sac.    308.  Section  808  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  808.  Llmitatlona  on  contributions  and  ex- 
pendlturea 

"(a)(1)  No  candidate  may  make  eq>en- 
dlturea  from  hla  personal  funds,  or  the  per- 
sonal funds  of  hU  hnmedlate  family,  in  oon- 
neetlon  with  his  campaign  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  slaoUon,  to  Federal  oflloe  In 
excess  of — 

"(A)  $60,000,  in  the  caae  of  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  or  Vlee  Pnsl- 
dent; 
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"(B)  $86,000,  In  the  case  of  a  candldata 
for  the  office  of  Senator;  or 

"(C)  $36/)00,  in  the'  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  RepresentaUve,  or  Delegate 
or  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  Congrees 

"(2)  For  purpoees  of  this  subeection,  'im- 
mediate family  means  a  candidate's  spouse 
and  any  child,  parent,  granc^Mtfent,  brother, 
or  slater  of  the  candidate,  and  the  spouses 
of  such  persons. 

"(b)  No  osndidate  or  poUtlcal  committee 
sfliall  knowingly  aooept  any  contribution  or 
authorize  any  expenditure  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000,  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed 
one  year,  or  both.". 

Sac.  204.  Section  600  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

Sxc.  206.  Section  611  of  tltte  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  f<*- 
Iowb: 

"1 611.  Contributions   by   Oovemment  con- 
tractors 

"Whoever — 

"(a)  entwing  into  any  contract  with  the 
United  sutes  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  either  for  the  rendition  of  personal 
services  or  furnishing  any  matnlal,  suppUeo 
or  equipment  to  the  United  Statea  or  any 
department  at  agency  thereof  or  for  seU- 
ing   any   land   or   buUding   to   the   United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof. 
If  payment  for  the  performance  of  such  con- 
tract or  payment  for  such  material,  sup- 
pUes,  equipment,  land,  or  building  U  to  be 
made  in  whole  at  in  part  from  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress,  at  any  time  between 
the  commencement  of  negotiations  for  and 
the  Utter  of  (1)  the  completion  of  perfonn- 
ance  under,  or  (3)  the  terminaUon  of  nego- 
tlaUons  for,  such  contract  or  fumlsihng  of 
material,     supplies,     equipment,     land     or 
buUdings.  directly  or  indlreotly  makee  any 
contribution   of   money   or   other   Oiing   of 
value,  or  promises  expressly  or  impliedly  to 
make  any  such  oontrlbuUon,  to  any  poUtlcal 
party,  committee,  or  candidate  for  puhUo 
oflloe  or  to  any  person  for  any  political  pur- 
pose or  use:  or  *^ 
"(b)  knowingly  soUdts  any  such  contribu- 
tion  from   any  such   person  for  any  such 
purpoee  during  any  such  period: 
shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $6^)00  ot  im- 
imsoned  not  more  than  five  years,  ot  both  " 
Stc.  206.  The  taUe  of  sections  tat  chap- 
ter 29  of  title   18,  United  States  Code    Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 608  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"608.  Limitations  on  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures.": 

(2)  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 609  and  Inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"609.  Repealed." 

(3)  striking  out  the  Item  reUting  to  sec- 
tion 611  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  tiiereof  the 
following : 

"611.  Contributions    by    Oovemment    con- 
tractors.". 


TITLE  m— DISCLOSURE  OF  FEDERAL 
CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 


DXfJUHTlONa 

Sbc.  301.  When  used  in  this  tlUe— 
(a)  "election"  means  (1)  a  general,  roeclal. 
primary,  ot  nmoff  election,  (2)  a  conven- 
tion or  caucus  of  a  political  party  hdd  to 
nominate  a  candidate,  (8)  a  primary  elec- 
tion held  fOT  the  selection  of  delegatea  to  a 
national  nominating  convention  of  a  pout- 
leal  party,  (4)  a  primary  election  held  fOT 
?'**1^*;?^°°  **  •  praferenoe  fOT  the  nom- 
ination of  persona  fbrtfeotfcm  to  the  office  of 
Pneldent,  and  (6)  the  election  of  delegates  to 
a  conatttutional  convention  for  proposing 


amendmenu    to    tiie    Constitution    of    tha 
United  States; 

(b)  "candidate"  means  an  individual  who 
seeks  nomination  tat  election,  or  election,  to 
Federal  office,  v^ether  ot  not  such  Individual 
is  elected,  and,  for  purpoees  of  this  para- 
graph, an  Individual  shaU  be  deemed  to  seek 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  if  he 
has  (1)  taken  the  action  necessary  tmder  the 
law  of  a  State  to  qualify  himself  fOT  nomi- 
nation fOT  election,  or  election,  to  Federal 
office,  or  (2)  received  contributions  ot  made 
expenditures,  or  has  given  his  consent  fOT 
any  other  person  to  receive  contributions  or 
make  expenditures,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  his  nomination  fOT  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  such  office; 

(c)  "Federal  office"  means  the  ofllce  of 
Preeldent  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  or  of  Senator  or  R^resentative  in, 
or  Delegate  ot  Resident  Commissioner  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 

(d)  "poUtlcal  committee"  means  any  com- 
mittee, asBocUtion,  ot  organization  which 
accepts  contributions  or  makes  expendlturea 
during  a  calendar  year  in  an  aggrente 
amount  exceeding  $1.000;  -ob  '^  « 

(e)  "contribution"  means — 

(1)  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance  ot 
deposit  of  money  ot  anything  of  value  made 
for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  nomina- 
tion fOT  election,  ot  election,  of  any  pwaon 
to  Federal  ofllce  ot  as  a  preeldentlal  or  vice- 
presidential  electOT,  fOT  the  purpoee  of  influ- 
encing the  result  of  a  primary  beld  for  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  a  national  nominat- 
ing convention  of  a  political  party  ot  for  the 
expreeslon  of  a  preference  for  the  nomination 
of  persons  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, OT  fOT  the  pxirpose  of  Infiuendng  the 
election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention fOT  propoalng  amendments  to  tha 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statee; 

(2)  a  contract,  promise,  ot  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legaUy  enforceable,  to  m^v^  |^ 
contribution  for  any  such  purpose: 

(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
commltteea; 

(4)  the  payment,  by  any  pera<m  other  fc*»*n 
a  candidate  ot  poUtlcal  committee,  of  com- 
pansation  f  ot  the  personal  services  of  another 
parson  which  are  rendered  to  such  candldata 
OT  committee  without  charge  tat  any  such 
purpoae:  and  »  j^  -uwi 

(6)  notwithstanding  ttie  foregoing  mean^* 
ings  of  "contribution",  the  word  ahaU  not  ba 
oonetrued  to  Include  services  provided  with- 
out compensation  by  Uidlviduals  voluntaerw 
ing  a  portion  ot  all  of  their  time  on  bdudf 
of  a  candidate  ot  poUtical  committee: 

(f)  "expenditure"  means 

(1)  a  purchase,  payment,  distribution, 
loan,  advance,  deposit,  ot  gift  of  money  ot 
anything  of  value,  made  for  the  purpoee  of 
influencing  the  nomination  fOT  election,  or 
election,  of  any  person  to  Federal  ofllce,  aa  a 
presidential  and  vice-jireBtdential  elector  or 
fOT  tha  purpoae  of  influencing  the  result  at  a 
primary  held  fOT  the  selection  of  delegatea 
to  a  national  nominating  convention  of  a 
political  party  ot  tor  the  expresalon  of  a  praf- 
erenoe  fw  the  nomination  of  persons  fOT  elae- 
tion  to  the  ofllce  of  President,  or  fOT  the  pur- 
pose of  influenrlng  the  election  of  delegates 
to  a  conatitutional  convention  for  propoalng 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  tha 
United  Statea: 

(2)  a  contract,  promlaa.  ot  agreement 
whether  ot  not  legally  enforceable,  to  w^t 
an  expenditure:  and 

(8)  *  Jfy**''  ^^  funds  between  poUtteal 

(g)  "Cranmlaslon'' means  the  Federal  Beo- 
tiona  Conunlaslon: 

(h)  "persm"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, committee,  aasodatton,  corporation, 
labor  organlaation,  and  any  other  crganlaa- 
tion  OT  group  of  penona;  and 

(1)  "SUte"  means  eMdi  State  of  the  UnftM 
Statea.  the  Dlstriet  of  GUmnbla,  the  Com- 
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KWMlth  Of  Poarto  Bloo.  and  any  tanttcvy 
or  poHtMlon  of  ttM  United  StOaa. 

na««  mi  i  i  inii  or  fouticai.  muMmaaa 
aM.Ma.  (a)  IvirrpoUtioaloammltaaAaa 
hsM  a  ehalniiaii  and  a  treaiirer.  No  con- 
tnbotton  and  no  eipeodttara  attaU  to*  ao- 
oaptador  made  by  or  on  bet»1f  of  a  poUMoal 
oommtttae  a*  a  time  wben  there  la  a  vaoanoy 
In  tlM  cOoe  of  elialfman  cr  treaaunr  tbcreof . 
No  oipwwHture  abaU  be  made  for  or  on  Im- 
balf  of  a  poimcal  eommHtee  vltfaout  tlie 
antbortaftton  of  tta  liialiiiiaii  or  treaauiu.  or 
tiMir  dealgTiired  afante. 

(b)  Bvery  penon  who  reoetvaa  a  oootrlbu- 
tkm  In  exoeaa  of  910  for  a  poUtloal  onmmKitee 
■ball,  on  rtamand  of  the  tieaaurer.  and  in  any 
•rant  wltbln  fire  dayi  aftar  raoaliH  of  each 
oontrlbatkMi,  noder  to  tbe  tteaaufui  a  de- 
tailed aoount  titereof.  Including  tba  amount, 
tba  name  and  addxaaa  (ooommtton  and  tbe 
principal  plaoe  of  bnatneae,  if  any)  of  tbe 
pemn  maWng  soob  o(»trtt>utlon.  and  tbe 
daAe  on  wbloh  recelTed.  AU  fonda  of  a  poUtl- 
oal  oommmae  abaU  be  aegregated  ftom.  and 
may  not  be  oommlngled  with,  any  peraonal 
fonda  of  olBoen,  memben,  or  ■■■oelatea  at 
■o^  obmmlttae. 

(c)  tt  abaU  t^e  tbe  duty  of  tlM  teaaanrar  of 
a  poUOoal  eoDumttee  to  keep  a  daUUed  and 
e>aot  aooount  of — 

(1)  aB  eontrlbutloQa  made  to  or  for  aocb 
oommlttee; 

(2)  tbe  full  name  and  mailing  addxeaa  (oc- 
etqwtlon  and  tbe  prln<dpal  place  of  bualneaa. 
If  any)  of  every  paraon  maWng  a  contribution 
In  aKcaaa  of  910.  and  tbe  date  and  amount 
thereof; 

(S)  all  axpendltarea  made  by  or  on  behalf 
at  such  oommlttee;  and 

(4)  tbe  full  name  and  maOlng  addreaa 
(oocupaMon  and  the  prlnc^ial  place  of  bual- 
naaa.  If  any)  of  «very  penon  to  trhom  any 
expenditure  la  made,  the  data  and  amount 
thereof  and  the  name  and  addreaa  of,  and 
oOoe  aonght  by,  each  candidate  on  whoee 
behalf  auch  expenditure  waa  made. 

(d)  It  aball  be  the  duty  of  tbe  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  racrtpted  bill,  stating 
the  partleulan,  for  every  expenditure  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  pc^ttteal  oommlttee  In 
exseaa  of  $100  In  amoont,  and  for  any  auch  ex- 
penditure In  a  leeeer  amoont.  If  ttM  aggre- 
gate amount  of  aocb  expondlturea  to  the 
aame  penon  during  a  calendar  year  exceeds 
•100.  llM  treaaurer  ahall  pieaatie  all  re- 
ceipted bills  and  acoounta  recjulred  to  be 
lApt  by  thla  aeetion  for  periods  of  time  to  be 
determined  by  the  Ooaunlaslon. 

(e)  Any  poUtlcal  oommlttee  whl<dx  aidlelta 
or  recelTea  ooaiArlbntlona  or  maker  expendl- 
turaa  on  behalf  of  any  candldarte  that  la  not 
authorlaed  In  writing  by  auch  candidate  to 
do  ao  ahall  Inclxide  a  notice  on  tba  face  or 
fttaat  page  of  aU  Uterature  and  advertlae- 
menta  puUlsbed  In  ooonectlon  with  auch 
candldateli  campaign  by  such  oommlttee  or 
on  Ita  behalf  stating  that  tbe  committee  la 
authorlaed  by  auch  candidate  and  that  such 
candidate  la  not  raeponslble  for  the  aetlvttlee 
of  auch  committee. 

(f)  (1)  Any  polltleal  oommlttaa  aibaU  in- 
clude on  the  fkoe  or  front  page  of  all  litera- 
ture and  adrertlaementa  ■nii«^«*«g  funda  the 
fbnowlng  notice: 

'A  copy  of  oar  report  filed  with  tha  Fed- 
eral Becttooa  Oommlaalon  la  (or  will  be) 
available  for  purchaae  from  tbe  Superintend- 
ent of  Docxmienta,  United  Statea  Oovem- 
ment    Printing    Office,    Waahlngton.    D.C. 

aotox- 

(3)  (A)  The  Oommlaalon  ahall  compile  and 
fuxnlah  to  the  Public  Printer,  not  Uter  than 
the  last  day  of  liaroh  of  each  year,  an  annual 
report  for  each  political  oommtttae  which 
taaa  filed  a  report  with  him  under  thla  title 
during  the  period  from  Uarch  10  of  the 
praoedtng  oalanrtar  year  through  January  ai 
of  tlM  year  in  whieb  aaeh  annual  report  U 
aada  ataUabla  to  the  Publto  Printer.  Kaoh 
Kich  annual  rei>ort  shall  contain — 


(1)  a  oopy  of  the  atatememt  of  organlaatton 
of  the  political  trrnimlUitt  required  under 
aeotlan  SOB.  together  with  any  amandmenta 
thereto;  and 

(tt)  a  copy  of  aaeh  report  filed  by  auch 
oommlttaa  under  aaotUm  SO*  from  iCaroh  10 
of  the  preoedlng  year  through  January  81  of 
the  year  m  whltii  tbe  annual  report  la  ao 
ftunlahed  to  the  Pubhc  Prlntar. 

(B)  llie  Public  Prlntar  ahall  make  coplea 
of  auch  annual  rqiorta  available  for  aale  to 
the  pubUo  by  the  Superintendent  of  Oocu- 
menta  aa  aoon  as  praotloaMe  after  they  are 
received  from  the  Oommlaalon. 

aaouTSATioir  or  pouncAL  oomtuiua; 
■TATBicxirra 

Sac.  808.  (a)  Xaoh  poUtloal  committee 
which  antlclpatea  reoelvhig  contrlbutlona  or 
making  expendlturea  during  the  calendar 
year  In  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding 
•1,000  ahaU  file  with  the  Oommlaalon  a  state- 
ment of  organliatlon,  within  ten  daya  after 
Ita  organisation  or.  If  later,  ten  days  after 
the  date  cm  which  It  baa  Information  which 
canaee  the  committee  to  anticipate  It  win 
receive  ccmtrlbutlona  or  make  expendlturea 
In  axceaa  of  •1XNX>.  Bach  auch  committee  In 
exiatanee  at  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla 
Act  Shall  file  a  statement  of  organlaatton 
with  the  Oommlaalon  at  auch  time  aa  It 
praacrlbea. 

(b)  Tlie  statement  of  organization  shall 
lndud»— 

(I)  the  name  and  addreaa  of  the  com- 
mittee; 

(8)  the  namea.  addreeeee.  and  rdatlon- 
ahlpa  of  afflllated  or  connected  organlaattona; 

(8)  the  area,  acope,  or  Jurladlctlon  of  the 
ccaunlttee; 

(4)  the  name,  addreaa.  and  poaltlon  of  the 
custodian  of  hooka  and  acoounta; 

(8)  the  name,  addreaa.  and  poaltlon  of 
other  principal  offlcers,  Indudlng  oOoera  and 
mambcra  of  the  finance  cnnmlttee.  If  any; 

(8)  the  name,  addreaa,  oOoe  aouftht,  and 
party  affiliation  of  (A)  ea^  candidate  whom 
the  oommlttee  Is  supporting,  and  (B)  any 
other  individual.  If  any,  whom  the  oommlt- 
tee la  sunwrtlng  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  to  any  public  oOoe  what- 
ever; or.  If  the  committee  Is  supporting  the 
entire  ticket  of  any  party,  the  name  of  the 
l«rtr. 

(7)  a  statement  whether  the  committee  la 
a  continuing  one; 

(8)  the  dlqitoaltlon  of  realdual  funds 
which  win  be  made  In  the  event  of  dlaaolu- 
tton; 

(9)  a  listing  of  aU  banka,  aafety  depoalt 
boxee,  or  other  rapoaltarlea  uaed: 

(10)  a  statemant  of  the  reporta  required 
to  be  filed  by  the  oonunlttae  with  State  or 
local  oOcera,  and.  If  ao,  the  namea.  addreaaaa. 
and  position  of  su<di  persona;  and 

(II)  such  other  Information  aa  shall  be 
required  by  the  Ooamlaaion. 

(c)  Any  change  in  Information  prevloualy 
submitted  In  a  statonent  of  organlaatlon 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Oommlssbm  within 
a  tan-day  period  following  the  Change. 

(d)  Any  oommlttee  which,  after  having 
filed  one  or  more  statementa  of  organlmtlon. 
disbands  or  detemdnea  It  win  no  Icngar  re- 
ceive contrlbutlona  or  make  expendlturea 
during  the  calendar  year  tn  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  •IjMW  ahall  ab  notify  the 
Oommlaalon. 

aaroara  ar  rouncAL  coicurmtB  amb 
CAimDAnB 

Sac.  804.  (a)  Bach  treasurer  of  a  poUtlcal 
oommlttee  aun>ortlng  a  candidate  or  candl- 
datea  for  election  to  Vederal  oflloe  and  each 
candidate  for  election  to  auch  offloa,  ahall  file 
with  the  Oommlaalon  reporta  of  recelpta  and 
expendlturea  on  forma  to  be  preaorlbed  or 
i4>proved  by  It.  Such  reporte  ahaU  be  filed 
on  the  tenth  day  of  Uarch,  June,  and  Sep- 
tember, In  eaoh  year,  and  on  the  fifteenth 
and  fifth  days  next  preoedlng  tbe  date  on 
^whlch  an  election  la  hdd.  and  also  by  the 


tblrty-flrst  day  of  January.  Buoh  teporta  shall 
be  complete  as  of  such  date  aa  the  Oom- 
mlaalm  may  preaerlbe,  whloh  ahaU  not  be 
leaa  than  five  daya  beftte  the  data  of  filing 
exoept  that  any  oontrlbutlon  of  86,000  at 
more  received  after  the  laat  report  la  filed 
prior  to  the  eleotlon,  ahall  be  reported  within 
f ortr-aight  houn  aftar  ita  receipt. 

(b)  Baoh  report  under  thla  aectlon  ahan 
dla^oaa— 

(1)  the  amotmt  of  oaah  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reporting  period; 

(2)  the  fuU  name  and  mailing  addreaa 
(oooupatlon  and  the  principal  place  of  bual- 
nees,  If  any)  of  aaeh  person  who  has  made  one 
or  more  oontrtbutkms  to  or  for  s\ioh  com- 
mittee or  candidate  (Including  the  purahaae 
of  tleketB  for  events  such  as  dinners,  lunch- 
eons, ralllee,  and  similar  fundralslng  events) 
within  the  calendar  year  In  an  aggregate 
amount  or  value  of  •lOO  or  more,  togetlier 
with  the  amount  and  date  of  such  contribu- 
tions; 

(8)  the  total  simi  of  Individual  contribu- 
tions made  to  or  for  such  committee  or 
candidate  during  the  reporting  period  and 
not  reported  under  paragraph  (2) ; 

(4)  the  name  and  adtfreas  of  each  poutloal 
oommlttee  or  candidate  from  which  the  re- 
porting oommlttee  or  the  candidate  received, 
or  to  which  that  committee  or  imrnlldate 
made,  any  transfer  of  fxinda,  together  with 
the  amounta  and  datee  of  aU  tzanafers; 

(5)  each  loan  to  or  from  any  p««on  within 
the  calendar  year  In  an  aggregate  anunrnt  or 
value  In  axoeaa  of  •lOO,  together  with  the 
fun  namae  and  mafilng  addreeeee  (occupa- 
tions and  the  principal  plaoee  of  buslnees. 
If  any)  of  tbe  lander  and  endoraers.  If  any. 
and  the  date  and  amount  of  auch  loana; 

(6)  the  total  amount  of  prooeeda  from  (A) 
the  aale  of  tksketa  to  each  dinner,  luncheon, 
rally,  and  other  fundralslng  event;  (B)  maae 
o(dlectlona  made  at  auoh  events;  and  (O) 
sales  of  Items  such  aa  p(4ltleal  campaign 
plna,  buttona,  badgea,  fiagi,  emblems,  hats, 
banners.  Uterature.  and  similar  materials- 

(7)  each  contribution.  rAbate,  refund,  or 
other  receipt  tn  exoees  of  glOO  not  otherwise 
listed  under  paragraphs   (2)   through    (6); 

(8)  the  total  sum  of  aU  receipts  by  or  for 
such  oommlttee  or  candidate  during  the 
reporting  period; 

(9)  the  fuU  name  and  mailing  addtvsa 
(oooupatUm  and  Vb»  principal  place  of  bual- 
neaa.  If  any)  of  each  peraon  to  whom  an 
expenditure  or  expendtturee  have  been  made 
by  such  committee  or  on  behalf  of  such 
committee  or  candidate  within  the  «»i«»»mBT 
yau  In  an  aggregate  amount  or  value  In  exoeaa 
of  •lOO,  the  amount,  date,  and  purpoee  of 
each  such  expenditure  and  the  n^y^^  and 
•ddreaa  of,  and  ofllce  aought  by,  each  candi- 
date on  whoae  behalf  auch  expenditure  waa 


(10)  the  full  name  and  mailing  addreaa 
of  each  (occupation  and  the  principal  place 
of  buBlnese,  if  any)  perron  to  whom  an  ex- 
pendltxire  for  peraonal  services,  salaries,  and 
relmburaed  expenses  in  excess  of  •lOO  has 
been  made,  and  which  is  not  otherwise  re- 
ported, including  the  amount,  date,  and 
purpoee  of  such  expenditure; 

(11)  the  total  8\mi  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee  or  candidate  during  the 
calendar  year; 

(12)  the  amount  and  nature  of  debts 
and  obligations  owed  by  or  to  the  commit- 
tee, in  such  form  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe  and  a  continuous  reporting  of 
their  debts  and  obligations  after  the  elec- 
tion at  such  periods  as  the  Commission  may 
require  until  such  debU  and  obligations  are 
extlngulBhed;  and 

(18)  such  other  Information  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  Oommlaalon. 

(c)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subaaotlon  (a)  shaU  be  cumulative  during 
the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  in  an  Itam 
reported  in  a  previous  report  during  such 
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year,  only  the  amount  need  be  carried  for- 
ward. If  no  contributions  or  expendlturea 
have  been  accepted  or  expended  during  a 
calendar  year,  the  treaaurer  of  the  political 
committee  or  candidate  ahall  file  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect. 

THAM   roLincAi. 


Sac.  306.  Bvery  peraon  (other  than  a  po- 
litical committee  or  candidate)  who  makea 
contributions  or  expendlUires,  other  than 
by  contribution  to  a  political  committee  or 
candidate,  in  an  aggregate  amount  in  ezceea 
of  •lOO  within  a  calendar  year  shaU  fUe  with 
the  OrannUsalon  a  statement  containing  the 
information  required  by  section  304.  State- 
ments required  by  this  section  shall  be  filed 
on  the  dates  on  which  reports  by  pc^ltlcal 
committees  are  filed,  but  need  not  be  cumu- 
laUve. 

KnifAI.  KCQXTIBKKXlfTS  aaaPBCTING  BKPOaTB 

AND  axATKiixina 
Sac.  808.  (a)  A  report  or  statement  re- 
quired by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  treasurer 
of  a  poUtlcal  committee,  a  candidate,  or  by 
any  other  person,  shall  be  verified  by  the 
oath  or  afOrmation  of  tbe  person  filing  such 
report  or  statement,  taken  before  any  offi- 
cer authorlaed  to  administer  oaths. 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  report  or  statement  diall 
be  preeerved  by  tbe  person  filing  it  for  a 
period  of  time  to  be  designated  by  the  Oom- 
mlaalon in  a  published  regulation. 

(c)  The  Commission  may,  by  published 
regulation  of  general  applicability,  relieve 
any  category  of  poUtlcal  committees  of  the 
obligation  to  comply  with  section  304  if  such 
committee  (1)  primarily  supports  persons 
seeking  State  or  local  office,  and  does  not 
substantially  support  candidates,  and  (2) 
does  not  operate  In  more  than  one  State  or 
on  a  statewide  basis. 

(d)  Tlie  Oommlsalon  ahaU,  by  puhllahad 
regulations  of  general  applloabUlty.  preaerlbe 
the  m*""*''  In  which  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures In  tbe  nature  of  debta  and  other 
contracts,  agreements,  and  promlaea  to  maka 
contributions  or  expendlturea  shall  be  re- 
ported. Such  regulations  <liaU  provldB  that 
they  be  reported  in  separate  achedulea.  In 
determining  aggregate  amounta  of  contri- 
butions and  axpandlturea,  amounta  reported 
aa  provided  In  auch  ragulatlona  BhaU  not  be 
considered  imtU  actual  payment  la  made. 

BXPOBT8  OK  OOMVXMTION   ITNAMCIiro 

Sac.  807.  Baoh  oonunlttae  or  other  organi- 
sation which— 

(1)  repreaenU  a  State,  or  a  poUtloal  aub- 
dlvlalon  thereof,  or  any  group  of  persons.  In 
deaUng  with  offlffl^i*  of  a  national  poUtloal 
party  with  respect  to  matters  involving  a 
convention  held  In  such  State  or  poUtloal 
subdlvla^on  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  tha 
office  of  President  or  Vice  Prealdent,  or 

(2)  lepieaenta  a  national  p6Utlcal  party  In 
making  arrangemanta  for  the  convention  of 
auch  party  held  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
the  ofllce  of  President  or  Vice  Prealdent, 
ShaU,  within  sixty  daya  foUowlng  tha  and  of 
the  oonvantlon  (but  not  later  than  twenty 
daya  prior  to  the  data  on  whloh  prealdentlal 
and  vloe-prealdentlal  tieotora  are  ohoaan), 
file  with  the  Oommlaalon  a  fuU  and  oompleta 
financial  atatement.  In  such  form  and  datafl 
as  it  may  preaerlbe.  of  tha  aouroaa  from  whloh 
It  derived  tta  fonda,  and  tha  purpoaas  (or 
whloh  auch  funda  ware  expended. 

mnaa  or  trb  oomciaaioir 
Sao.  808.  (a)  n  thaU  be  the  duty  of  tha 
Oommlaalon — 

(1)  to  davaiop  and  fumlah  to  tha  peraon 
required  by  the  provlalona  of  thla  Act,  pre- 
scribed forma  for  tha  making  of  the  reporta 
and  atatamenta  required  to  be  filed  with  It 
under  thla  title; 

(2)  to  prepare,  publlah.  and  fumlah  to 
the  peraon  raqutrad  to  file  auoh  reporta  and 


atatamenta  a  manual  aettlng  forth  recom- 
mended uniform  msfthoda  of  bookkaaptng 
and  reporting; 

(8)  to  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  oroaa- 
Indeirtng  ayatam  oonaonant  with  tha  pur- 
poaea  of  tiila  title; 

(4)  to  make  the  reports  and  statements 
filed  with  it  avaUable  for  public  inspection 
and  copying,  commencing  aa  aoon  as  praotl- 
cable  but  not  later  than  tha  end  of  the  aec- 
cmd  day  foUowlng  the  day  during  which  It 
waa  received,  and  to  permit  copying  of  any 
auoh  report  at  atatement  by  hand  or  toy  du- 
plicating machine,  aa  requaated  by  any  per- 
aon. at  tbe  expenae  of  auch  person:  Provttletf. 
That  any  Information  copied  from  auch  re- 
porta and  atatamenta  ahaU  not  be  acdd  or 
utilised  by  any  person  for  tbe  purpose  of 
Ti limiting  oontrlbutlona  or  for  any  com- 
mercial purpose; 

(6)  to  preserve  auch  reports  and  atata- 
menta for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date 
of  receipt,  except  that  repeats  and  state-' 
ments  relating  solely  to  candidates  iat  the 
House  of  Bepreeentatlvea  ahaU  be  preeerved 
for  only  five  years  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

(8)  to  compUe  and  maintain  a  current 
list  of  an  statements  or  parts  of  statementa 
pertaining  to  each  candidate; 

(7)  to  prepare  and  publish  an  aimual  re- 
port Including  comidlatlons  of  (A)  total 
reported  contributions  and  expenditures  for 
aU  i^n^it^iB*^^.  poUtlcal  commlttaea.  and 
other  persona  during  the  year;  (B)  total 
amounta  exjtended  aooordlng  to  auch  cate- 
gorlea  as  it  shaU  determine  and  broken 
down  Into  candidate,  party,  and  nonparty 
expenditures  on  the  National.  State,  and 
local  levels;  (0)  total  amoimts  expended 
for  influencing  nominations  and  elections 
stated  separately;  (D)  total  amounts  con- 
tributed according  to  auch  oategorlea  of 
amounts  as  it  shaU  determine  and  broken 
down  into  contributions  on  the  National, 
State,  and  local  levels  for  candidates  and 
poUtlcal  commlttaea;  and  (E)  aggregate 
amounts  contributed  by  any  contributor 
shown  to  have  cmtrlbuted  In  excess  of  $100; 

(8)  to  prepare  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  special  reports  comparing  the  various 
totala  and  categorlea  of  contributions  and 
expendlturea  made  with  reapeot  to  preoedlng 
Sections; 

(0)  to  prepare  and  pubUah  such  other 
reporta  aa  It  may  deem  approprlata; 

(10)  to  aaaurs  wide  dlaaemlnatlon  of  ataUa- 
tlca,  aommariea,  and  reporta  prepared  under 
thlstttle: 

(11)  to  make  fnm  tlms  to  time  audMs 
and  field  Investlgatlocu  with  reapeet  to  ra- 
IMrts  and  atatamenta  filed  under  tha  pro- 
vlBloaB  of  thla  title,  and  with  reapeet  to 
aUeged  faUuraa  to  file  any  tfipatt  or  state- 
ment required  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Utle: 

(12)  to  report  apparent  vtolatlona  of  law  to 
tha  i4>proprlata  Uw  anf oroaxnent  authorities: 

(18)  to  preaortba  aoltabla  rulaa  and  ragu- 
latlona to  cany  out  the  provlalona  of  thla 
title. 

(b)  (1)  Any  parson  who  beUevaa  a  viola- 
tion of  thla  title  haa  ooourrod  may  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  OommlaBlon.  It  the  Oom- 
mlaalon determines  there  Is  substantial  raa- 
eon  to  bdlsve  such  a  violation  has  ooonrrad. 
It  ahall  aqwdltloualy  mate  an  InveaMgatton. 
which  ahaU  alao  Include  an  Investigation  of 
reports  and  statements  filed  by  the  eomplatn- 
ant  If  he  is  a  candldata,  of  tha  matter  eom- 
plidned  of.  Whanaver  In  the  Judipnsirt  of 
tha  OommlsBloaar,  aftar  affording  due  noUoa 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  any  per- 
aon has  ai^agad  or  la  about  to  engage  In  any 
acta  or  praottcea  which  oonstttute  or  wUl  oon- 
stttute  a  violation  of  any  provtalan  of  this 
titfe  or  any  regolatlon  or  order  lasoad  thara- 
imder,  the  Attorney  Qenaral  on  behalf  «f  tba 
XThMad  Stataa  ahaU  instttuta  a  olvll  aotlbn 
for  rtilef ,  including  a  parmanaat  or  tem- 
porarg  lnHinnWon.  lastiabUng  onlw.  or  avy 


other  appropriate  order  In  the  dlatrlot  oourt 
oC  the  United  Stataa  for  tha  district  In  which 
the  penon  la  fbund,  resides,  or  tranaaeta 
taualnaaa.  Upon  a  proper  showing  that  sneh 
paraon  haa  engaged  or  la  about  to  engage  in 
such  aota  or  practloea,  a  pecwianent  or  taan- 
porary  Injunction,  raatralnlng  order,  or  other 
order  ahaU  be  granted  without  bond  l>y  soeh 
court. 

(9)  m  any  action  brought  undsr  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  subpanaa  for 
wltnaaaaa  who  are  required  to  attend  a 
United  Statea  district  oourt  may  run  into  anj 
ottMr  district. 

(8)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order 
grairtad  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  suh- 
eeottan  may.  at  any  time  within  slzty  days 
after  the  date  of  entry  thereof,  file  a  patttloQ 
with  tha  United  Staitea  court  of  appeala  tor 
tha  circuit  In  which  aocb  person  la  found, 
realdaa,  or  tranaaeta  boalnaaa,  for  Judlelal 
review  of  soch  ordsr. 

(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  oourt  of  appeals 
afllrmlng  or  aetttng  aalde.  In  wtude  or  in  part* 
any  auch  order  of  the  district  court  ahail  ba 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Oourt  of  the  United  Btatee  upon  certiorari  or 
certtfloatlon  aa  provided  In  aectloa  1384  of 
title  28  of  the  United  Statea  Oode. 

(6)  Any  aetlon  brought  under  thla  aub- 
section  ShaU  be  advanced  on  the  docket  of 
the  oourt  In  which  filed,  and  put  ahead  of 
aU  other  actions  (other  than  other  actions 
brought  under  this  subsection) . 

8TATX1CKMT8     IlLXD     WITH     d^EMX.     OF     UMIISU 
BTAIXa    COUST 

Sac.  309.  (a)  A  oops  of  each  stat«n«it  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  the  Oommlsalon  by 
thla  tttle  BhaU  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  tha 
United  Stotea  district  court  for  the  Judlelal 
district  in  which  Is  located  the  principal  of- 
fice of  the  poUtic&l  committee  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  statement  filed  by  a  candidate  or  other 
penon,  in  wlilch  is  located  such  person's 
residence.  Tbe  Commission  may  require  tha 
filing  of  reports  and  statements  required  by 
thla  UUe  with  the  clerks  of  other  United 
Statea  district  courts  where  It  determines  tha 
pubUc  intereet  wlU  be  served  therc^. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  a 
United  States  district  court  under  subeec- 
Uon  (a)  — 

(1)  to  receive  and  maintain  In  an  orderly 
manner  aU  reporta  and  statements  required 
by  thU  tlUe  to  be  filed  with  such  clerks; 

(2)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of 
receipt.  exc^H  that  rqxnta  and  statementa 
relattng  acdaly  to  candldatea  for  the  Houae  of 
Bepreeentatlvea  ahaU  be  preeerved  for  only 
five  years  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

(8)  to  maka  the  reporta  and  statementa 
fUed  with  him  avallahle  for  public  Inspection 
and  copying  during  regular  oOoe  houn. 
wntTiTWTtfttng  ■■  aoon  aa  practtcatde  but  not 
later  than  tha  end  of  the  day  during  whloh 
It  waa  reoelved.  and  to  permit  copying  of 
any  auch  rq;>ort  or  statement  by  hand  or  by 
duplicating  machine,  aa  requested  by  any 
peraon.  at  the  expense  of  such  person;  and 

(4)  to  oomptte  and  maintain  a  current  list 
of  aU  statementa  or  parte  of  statements  per- 
taining to  each  candidate. 

Sso.  810.  (a)  llMre  Is  hereby  ereatad  a 
Oommlaalon  to  be  known  aa  the  Federal  Btoe- 
tlona  Oommlsalon.  which  ahaU  be  compoaed 
of  six  membera,  not  more  than  three  of 
whom  ahaU  be  memben  of  Xb»  aame  polit- 
ical party,'  who  ahaU  be  chosen  from  among 
persons  wtio.  by  reason  of  matority.  experi- 
ence, and  pubUo  aenlue  liava  attained  a  na- 
tionwide reputation  for  tntagrtty.  impartial- 
ity, and  good  Judgment,  an  qualified  to  earxy 
out  tha  fonetlona  of  tha  Ofwwmlaalnii  and 
abaU  ba  appointed  by  tha  Prestdant,  by  and 
with  tta  advloa  and  oonaant  of  the  Senafea. 
One  of  tha  origloal  mamhan  ahaU  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  tetm  of  two  years,  one  for  a 
term  of  four  yaara.  one  for  a  term  of  six 
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y«ara,  one  for  k  term  of  el^t  years,  one  for 
»  term  of  ten  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of 
twelve  years,  beginning  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  but  their  suoooasors 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  twelve  years 
each,  except  that  any  Individual  chosen  to  fill 
a  vacancy  ahaU  be  appointed  only  for  the 
unexpired  tarai  of  the  n>«nber  whom  he  shall 
succeed.  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  one  member  to  serve  as  Vice 
Ohalrman.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as 
Obalnnan  In  the  abaence  or  dlMbUlty  of  the 
Chairman  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
that  office. 

(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  not 
Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Oommlarion 
and  four  members  thereof  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

(c)  rnie  Commission  shall  have  an  offiotai 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  concerning  the  aotlon  It  has 
taken;  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all 
Individuals  In  Its  employ  and  the  money  It 
has  disbursed;  and  shall  make  suoh  further 
reports  on  the  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
and  such  reoommendatloins  for  further  legls- 
latlon  as  may  appear  desirable. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall, 
while  serving  on  the  buslnees  of  the  Com- 
mission, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rsrte  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  lianagement  and  Budget,  but  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $100  per  day,  including  traveltlme; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  plaoes  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  Including  per  dl«n  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
6703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(f)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commlaslon 
shall  be  in  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  It  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or  all  Its 
powers  at  any  other  place. 

(g)  All  officers,  agents,  attorneys,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Aet  of 
August  a,  1039.  as  amended  (the  Hatch  Act) , 
notwithstanding  any  exemption  contained  In 
such  section. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  B,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  the  competitive  service, 
to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission. 
The  Executive  Director  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  administrative  operations  of  the 
Commission 

duties  as  may  be  delegated  or  assigned  to 
him  from  time  to  time  by  regulations  or 
orders  of  the  Commission.  However,  the 
Commission  shall  not  delegate  the  making  of 
regulations  regarding  elections  to  the  Execu- 
tive Director. 

(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  Is  deemed  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  duties  of  the  Commission  In  scoordanoe 
With  the  provisions  of  title  S,  United  States 
Code. 

(J)  The  Commission  may  obtain  the  serv- 
loes  of  experts  and  consultants  In  accordance 
with  section  8100  of  tlUe  B.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(k)  Section  6316  of  tlUe  B,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(131)  Xascutlve  Director.  Federal  Bec- 
tlona  OoDunlsilOD." 

(1)  In  carrying  out  Its  re^wnslbllltles 
under  this  title,  the  Commission  shaU,  to 
the  fullest  axtcat  pnettcafale,  avaU  Itself 
of  the  assistance.  Including  peraonnal  and 
facilities,  of  the  General  Aooountlng  OOoa 
and  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Oomp- 
troller  General  and  the  Attorney  General  az« 
authorlaed  to  make  available  to  the  Oom* 
mission  such  psnonnel,  faellltlss,  and  othw 


assistance,  with  or  wtttaout  retanburseoMot. 
as  the  Commission  may  request. 

pioHarnoN  or  coirnuBtmoirs  nr  vakb  or 
Aifoma 
8mc.  311.  No  person  shall  make  a  oaotrlba- 
tlon  In  the  name  of  another  person,  and  no 


press  my  respect  for,  and  iunazement  of, 
the  ability  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorx).  To  hear 
his  booming  voice  almost  always  signals 
an  interesting  and  educational  debate. 
His  ability  to  manage  the  bUl  on  the 


person  shaU  knowingly  accept  a  contribution     aT;,  "r»h-  dJtrtZ^K   "  .   ^  fi" 

made  by  one  persMTta  ^^une  of  ano^     SSSL,?'  55f  S«»*tf-however  intricate, 

««««w  oon«>Ucated  or  controversial— la  without 
equal.  His  legislative  prowess  not  only 
deters  dilatory  tactics  but  Invites  co- 
operation Euid  assures  enactment. 

The  Senate  is  indebted  to  Senator 
PA8TOU  for  his  a<lle  and  intelligent 
hwKlUng  of  this  far-reaching  and  long- 
overdue  piece  of  electoral  reform 
legislation. 

Assisting  Senator  Pastork  through- 
out this  lengthy  debate  was  the  able 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  His 
complete  knowledge  of  all  the  aspects  of 
this  bill,  assured  a  concise  and  accurate 
debate  on  the  many  amendments.  His 
help  Is  most  appreciated. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr,  Pastohi:)  mentioned  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Phouty)  ear- 


person. 

VKHALTT  FOB  TIOLATIONS 

Ssc.  Sia.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  mors 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

RATI  LAWS  MOT  AFfSUlMI) 

Ssc.  318.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  Invalidate  or  make  inappUcable 
any  provision  of  any  State  law,  except  where 
compliance  with  such  provision  of  law  would 
result  In  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  this 
Utle. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  encourage,  and 
cooperate  with,  the  election  officials  In  the 
several  States  to  develop  procedures  which 
will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  multiple  fil- 
ings by  permitting  the  filing  of  copies  ot  Md- 
eral  reports  to  satisfy  the  State  requirements. 

PABTTAI.  IKVAUDITT 


S«:.314.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or     ^'J^'ttL^'^t^'.  ^J^I?J.^.^yj>^'- 


the  ^jpUoatlon  thereof,  to  any  person  or  dr 
cumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  title  and  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

■SFKSUMG    CLAT7SB 

Sm.318.  (a)  The  Federal   Corrupt   Prac' 


sonal  thanlcs  for  his  generous  contribu- 
tions and  many  helpful  suggestions.  It 
was  with  Senator  Protity's  help  that 
this  political  reform  measure  remained 
a  bipartisan  effort.  His  wise  counsel  on 
many  different  points  through  the  course 
of  debate  this  last  week  created  a  spirit 


Uoee  Act,  1926  (3  U.S.C.  241-266) ,  u  repealed,     o'   cooperation   that   will    certainly   be 


(b)  In  case  of  any  conviction  under  this 
title,  where  the  punishment  Inflicted  doss 
not  Include  Imprisonment,  such  conviction 
ShaU  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  conviction 
only. 

TTTLB  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 
axTSMaioK  OP  caxorr  bt  bsgulatid  xnoostiibs 
8m.  401.  The  OlvU  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Fsderal  Oommunlcatlons  Commission,  and 
the  Interstate  Oommeroe  Commission  shall 
each  promulgate,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  Its  own 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  extension  of 
credit,  without  security,  by  any  pmon  regu- 
lated by  such  Board  or  Commission  to  any 
candidate  for  Federal  office  (as  such  torn  Is 
defined  In  section  801  (o)  of  the  Federal  Elec 


noted  by  the  President  and  the  American 
I)eople.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  distinguished  and  aUe  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Scorr)  paid  close  attention 
to  the  progress  of  this  bill.  His  thought- 
ful suggestions  about  various  aspects  of 
reporting  campaign  expenditures  were 
most  helpful.  And  I  thhik  the  coopera- 
tion extended  by  the  managers  of  this 
bill  typify  the  true  bipartisan  nature  of 
this  reform  measure. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pkar- 
sow),  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado   (B4r.    DoioHicK)    should    all    be 


imistrative    operaxions    or    me     t»on  Campaign  Act  of  1971),  or  to  any  person  *hftnV«H  tnr  fh.i*  k«.i«  i..  -4        ^C" 

and^hall  pSonn  such  other     °»»  »>•»»»>'  «'   'uch  »  candidate,  for  goods  ^^??*"**  '?'  ^'^^  help  in  assuring  the 

iv  h«  atitmnZa  or  aniBiied  to     furnished  or  services  rendered  In  connection  ™**^  quality  of  reform  this  measure  rep- 

wlth  the  campaign  of  such  candidate  for  resents.  On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  the 

nomination  ft»r  election,  or  election,  to  such  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilks)  ,  the 

°*"**-  Senator  from  Idassachusetts  (Mr.  Kxn- 

■FFIiCTiVS  DATS  ^^^ 

Sic.  402.  Except  as  provided  for  In  section 
401  of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
ShaU  become  effective  on  December  81,  1971, 
or  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  whichever  Is  later. 


Mr,  PASTORE.  Bto.  President,  I  move 


NEOT) .  the  Senator  from  Michigan  fMr, 
HAkT),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SnvxNsoN)  all  contributed  their 
own  views  that  led  to  further  under- 
standing of  various  aspects  of  this  re- 
form act. 
Mr.  President,  the  most  important  and 


»-f^Ef^^  ***®  ^°**  ^^  *^*^**  ^^  ^^    '•"^  "P«^  °'  ^«  legislative  history 
"'"  ~'""'"*  of  S.  382  was  that  the  final  passage  vote 

was  88  yeas  and  only  2  nays.  This,  to  me, 
represents  such  a  total  sense  of  agree- 
ment that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
how  this  legislative  measure  could  favor 
one  party  or  the  other.  In  fact,  to  me  it 
represents  a  move,  at  long  last,  toward 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  is  so  des- 
perately needed  in  our  society.  All  of 
the  Senators  recognized  that  there  was 
a  serious  problem  with  the  spirallng  cost 
of  elections,  and  through  the  coopera- 
tive and  bipartisan  support  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  this  chamber  for  the  last  week, 
we  have  enacted  a  progressive  reform 
measure  to  begin  r.hApUng  rtftitipt^jgn 
costs.  I  thank  Senator  Pasiou,  Senator 


was  pcueed. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
any  necessary  conforming  and  tech- 
meal  change  In  the  enroUment  of  the 
bill  and  that  the  bill  be  printed  as  it 
has  passed  the  Senate. 

The  FRESIDINO  OPPTCER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  wxlered. 

Mr.  MAN8FIELO.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  final  approval  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tloo  Campaign  Act  of  1971 1  wish  to  ex- 
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Cannoit.  Soiator  Proutt,  Senator  Bakkk. 
and  all  of  those  that  have  cooperated  in 
successfully  guiding  this  through  the 
Senate. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  PASSAQE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  taken  today  a  most  construc- 
tive acticHi  by  approving  a  campaign  fi- 
nancing reform  bill  governing  elections 
for  Federal  office.  I  hope  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  soon  take  a  corre- 
spondingly affirmative  position  in  order 
that  the  remedial  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation will  be  in  operation  during  the 
1972  elections. 

Legislative  action  in  this  problem  area 
is  necessary.  The  escalating  cost  of  cam- 
paigning hsis  inhibited  the  ability  of  able 
men  and  women  of  modest  incomes  to 
seek  elective  office.  Tliis  consequence  has 
generated  suspicion,  even  cynicism, 
among  Americans  toward  politics  as  a 
preserve  for  big-money  interests. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  now  acted  to  help 
correct  this  situation  by  approving  a  bill 
which  attacks  the  problem  in  three  ways. 

First,  it  establishes  a  ceiling  oa  the 
amoimt  of  money  that  a  candidate  for 
Federal  office  may  spend  on  publicity  in 
primary  and  general  elections,  in  the 
form  of  billboards,  newspaper  advertise- 
ments and  radio  or  televlsirai  "spots." 
Within  this  overall  spending  ceiling,  the 
bill  places  limits  on  the  amount  of  money 
a  candidate  may  spend  on  television  and 
radio  commercials,  customarily  the  larg- 
est single  cost  item.  In  addition,  the  bill 
limits  the  amoimt  of  money  a  candi- 
date may  spend  from  his  own  personal 
funds  or  those  of  his  immediate  family. 

Second,  the  legislation  requires  de- 
tailed disclosure,  both  during  and  after 
elections,  as  to  the  sources  of  contribu- 
tions and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
money  is  spent.  In  this  connection,  the 
bill  creates  a  presidentially  appointed 
six-member  commission  to  supervise  the 
campaign  financing  provisions  of  the  bill. 

nilrd,  the  bill  seeks  to  broaden  the 
base  of  political  financing  by  authorizing 
modest  tax  credits  and  tax  deductions 
to  those  who  are  able  to  make  only  small 
contributicms  to  candidates  of  their 
choice.  I  have  long  advocated  this 
change  in  our  tax  laws  to  encourage 
small  contributions  to  our  political  proc- 
ess. For  too  long,  too  many  candidates 
have  been  too  dependent  on  large  con- 
tributors. This  has  made  for  a  polariza- 
tion of  our  policies  between  big  business, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  big  labor  on  the 
other,  a  condition  which  is  unhealthy  for 
the  people  as  a  whole. 


MB5SAOE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  STATUS  OP  NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION 

SYSTEM— MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-156) 

The  ACllNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Aluen)  laid  before  the  Sen- 


ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  whl(di.  with 
the  accompanying  r^Tort.  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  aa  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Today  I  am  transmitting  the  7th  An- 
nual Report  on  the  status  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
The  Report  spells  out  the  substantial 
progress  which  has  l>een  made  in  Vae 
WUdemess  System,  a  System  which  now 
encompasses  more  than  10.1  mUllon 
acres — an  increase  of  over  200,000  acres 
in  the  last  year. 

On  April  28,  1971. 1  transmitted  four- 
teen new  wilderness  proposals  to  the 
Congress.  If  approved,  these  proposals 
would  enlarge  our  Wilderness  siystem  by 
an  additional  1.8  million  acres.  Again, 
I  urge  quick  and  favorable  congressional 
action  on  these  proposals  as  well  as  on 
thirteen  other  proposals  which  are  also 
before  the  Congress  and  which  would 
add  over  a  million  acres  to  the  System. 
Wilderness  designation  of  all  these  areas 
Is  vital  If  we  are  to  preserve  their  nat- 
ural environment  for  future  generations 
of  Americans. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Thz  Whtr  Hoube,  August  5.  1971. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill  (S. 
2296)  to  (unend  sections  107  and  709  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
appropriations  for  the  National  Guard 
and  to  National  Guard  tccJinicians,  re- 
spectively. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  2587)  to  es- 
tablish the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Oceans  and  Atmosphere. 

Hie  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  confermce  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
581)  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  allow  for 
greater  expansion  of  the  export  trade  of 
the  Uhited  States,  to  exclude  Bank  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  from  the  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  to  extend  for  3 
years  the  period  within  whlcli  the  Bank 
is  authorized  to  exercise  its  functions,  to 
increase  the  Bank's  lending  authcHrlty 
and  its  authority  to  issue,  against  frac- 
tional reserves  and  against  full  reserves, 
insurance,  and  guarantees,  to  authorize 
the  Bank  to  issue  for  purchase  by  any 
purchaser  its  obligations  maturing  sub- 
sequent to  June  30.  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HH.  5208)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
to  authorize  the  annual  active  duty  per- 
sonnel strmgth  of  the  Coast  Guard. 


The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  10061)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30, 1972,  and  for  other  purposes:  that  the 
House  receded  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
1, 15, 49,  and  50  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein ;  and  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  30, 37.  and  41  to  the 
bill  and  concurred  therein,  severally  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HJl.  4263)  to  add  CaU- 
fomla-grown  peaches  as  a  commodity 
eligible  for  any  form  of  promotion,  in- 
cluding paid  advertising,  under  a  mar- 
keting order. 


EDUCATION  AMENDJiiENTS,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
accord  with  the  imderstanding  of  yes- 
terday, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  342,  S.  659,  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  659)  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  and  related  acts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  almost  any- 
where you  turn  in  our  great  land  these 
days  you  are  likely  to  run  into  talk  and 
concern  about  the  plight  of  the  colleges, 
the  crisis  on  the  campus  as  it  is  often 
phrased. 

Our  citizens  should,  of  course,  be  trou- 
bled, and  deeply  so,  about  this  crisis.  In 
my  view  if  our  colleges  are  In  trouble, 
then  the  country  is  in  trouble. 

As  we  ponder  what  college  opportuni- 
ties have  meant  smd  now  mean  to  life 
patterns  and  standards  in  our  civlllza- 
tton,  and  further  contemplate  the  vast 
stream  of  discoveries  and  progress  which 
the  universities  and  colleges  generate,  no 
other  conclusion  seems  possible.  The 
campus  disorders  are  in  substantial 
measure  the  mirror  of  the  larger  dis- 
orders in  our  society. 

And  for  those  liu-ger  disorders,  we  look 
now  and  in  the  future,  as  we  have  in  the 
I>a9t,  to  the  campus  to  help  us  produce 
soluti(ms. 

We  have  been  talking  long  and  loud 
in  Ccmgress  about  the  crisis  on  the  cam- 
pus. At  the  same  time,  we  have  the  re- 
sponsiUlity  to  play  a  role,  to  take  a  hand 
In  meeting  it  And  this  we  do.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  measure  before  us.  S.  659  is 
an  impressive  and  broad-gaged  response 
to  It. 

The  bill   considerably  increases  the 
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Federal  oommitmcDt  to  ttxe  dttaeoa,  In- 
diYldttaUy  and  coUecttvely.  who  oarry 
tbeti  sUKlles  beyond  tal|^  school,  partic- 
ularly the  tow-lnoome  youth;  and  to  the 
inatltutiQns  and  programs  that  senre 
than. 

Nevn*  before  have  we  developed  such 
a  dlverslfled.  yet  orchestrated,  package 
Xor  hii^ier  education. 

The  crisis  in  part  is  flnandal.  And  8. 
659  will  sharply  increase  the  flow  ot  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  typical  cfdlege.  To  the 
nontraditional  college,  such  as  the  com- 
munity college  with  a  hi|^  low-inoome 
enrollment,  the  increase  can  be  still 
sharper. 

The  crisis  in  part,  too,  has  been  a  mat- 
ter ot  focus.  8.  669  puts  the  '*"r'"^- 
where  it  belongs — cm  the  student,  not  on 
the  institution;  <m  the  consumer,  and  not 
on  the  educator. 

This  is  reflected  not  only  In  the  Ull's 
new  concept  and  approach  to  student 
finances,  but  in  the  increased  wnphfiiriff 
on  such  areas  as  the  long-net^ted  field 
of  consumer  education— at  least,  long  ne- 
glected on  the  campus — and  vocational 
education,  particularly  in  comprehensive 
programing  on  the  cconmunity  college 
level. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1971,  which  I  co- 
sponsor,  represent  a  firm  and  positive 
reaffirmation  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  support  of  otir  Nation's  educa- 
tional system. 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  keystone  in  the 
bridge  across  this  Nation's  social  and 
economic  problems.  It  must  surely  be 
education.  By  augmenting  educational 
opportunities  for  all  Americans,  we  make 
a  maior  thrust  in  the  direction  of  better 
Jobs  and  in  turn  better  housing. 

Without  reviewing  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  in  detail,  I  must  commend  Its 
commitment  to  higher  education  con- 
tained in  UtteL 

In  my  Judgment,  It  is  not  only  im- 
portant for  higher  educational  opportu- 
nities to  exist  for  all  young  Americans, 
but  it  Is  vital  that  our  yoimg  people  grow 
up  with  the  recognition  of  those  oiqx)rtu- 
nities.  In  that  way  they  can  develop  the 
motivation  and  course  preparation  in 
high  school  so  that  they  may  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  for  higher 
education  which  are  theirs. 

The  basic  education  opporttmity  grant 
program,  the  supplemental  education  op- 
portunity grants,  the  grants  to  States 
for  State  scholarahlpe,  the  student  loan 
marketing  assodaticm.  the  expanded 
woA-study  programs,  and  the  special 
program  for  students  from  low-income 
families  contained  in  this  measure,  firm 
up  the  higher  education  opportunities 
available  to  our  young  people. 

No  less  important  is  the  t^^HiMnna]  as- 
sistance for  community  colleges  which  in 
Ohio  and  other  States  have  proven  to  be 
such  vital  and  valuable  components  of 
our  educational  system.  These  colleges 
bring  educational  opportxmities  to  the 
hometowns  of  thousands  of  yoimg  people 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  at- 
tend c(dlege  In  a  more  distant  place.  By 
allowing  young  men  and  women  to  live 
at  home  and  work  In  their  off-hours,  we 
greatly  expand  the  educational  horlaons 
of  those  who  would  have  otherwise  been 
financially  foredosed. 


I  am  deltgfated  that  title  n  adds 
industrtal  arts  to  the  vocational  eduoa- 
tion  program.  For  too  many  years  some 
of  the  educational  elite  have  tended  to 
look  down  their  noses  at  vocational  edu- 
cation. In  our  high  schools  we  have  gen- 
erated the  notion  that  getting  Into  col- 
lege is  the  all-important  goal,  and  that 
somehow  it  is  a  step  down  to  embark 
upon  vocational  training.  We  have  let  this 
reach  the  point  where  many  young  people 
feel  that  they  will  become  failures  in  life 
if  they  do  not  go  on  to  college.  The  down- 
grading of  carpentry,  plumbing,  and 
other  crafts,  for  example,  has  been  noth- 
ing short  of  tragic.  It  is  Just  as  impor- 
tant to  be  a  good  electrician  or  a  good 
toolmaker.  as  It  is  to  be  a  good  lawyer  or 
a  good  teacher.  Our  young  people  must  be 
encouraged  to  understand  that  what  Is 
important  is  doing  a  good  job,  enjoying 
one's  work,  and  taking  pride  in  that 
work,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Regrettably,  our  colleges  have  become 
crowded  with  many  students  who  are 
there  only  because  of  social  pressure. 
Their  Interests  and  talents  might  very 
wen  lie  in  other  directions. 

Students  of  vocational  training  makn 
an  enormously  valuable  contribution  to 
American  life,  and  the  expanded  defini- 
tion of  vocational  training  in  this  meas- 
ure begins  to  give  recognition  to  their 
contribution.  By  giving  greater  recogni- 
tion to  vocational  education,  we  can  give 
a  new  sense  of  importance  to  those  young 
people  who  would  prefer  to  be  creative 
and  work  with  their  hands  than  bore 
themselves  in  the  dusty  pages  of  Greek 
mythology. 

Fhially,  I  am  pleased  that  this  meas- 
ure extends  the  law  school  clinical  ex- 
perience program  which  has  proven  so 
effective.  This  program  Is  adding  a  vi- 
brant and  practical  dimension  to  legal 
education  viilch  the  casebooks  alone 
can  never  provide.  It  reflects  the  social 
awareness  of  our  law  students  and  pre- 
pares them  to  meet  legal  problems  in  hu- 
man terms  rather  than  as  mere  theoreti- 
cal exercises. 

And  certainly  all  of  this  reflecto  the 
mood  and  concern  of  America  about 
higher  education— if  not  the  wishes  of 
the  university  establishment. 

Tliose  smaller,  private  colleges,  as  well 
as  the  very  large  imlverslties,  which  have 
slipped  into  deep  financial  trouble, 
though  they  are  generously  served  by  this 
Idll,  would  do  weU  to  heed  the  public 
mood.  If  they  worried  a  bit  less  about 
whether  they  were  "living  up"  to  the 
university  tradition,  and  cared  a  bit  more 
about  "living  with"  the  community,  their 
futures  could  be  brighter. 

Traveling  the  traditional,  narrow  aca- 
demic track— or  waving  the  banner  of 
academic  freedom  while  ignoring  the 
community  interest,  otherwise  known  as 
education  for  education's  sake  alone — 
could  well  be  the  road  to  oblivion. 

This  bill,  let  me  say  again,  conveys  that 
message. 

Finally,  the  crisis  also  in  part  is  a  mat- 
ter of  planning,  a  matter  of  account- 
ability. S.  659  gives  strong  emphasis  to 
both. 

I  note  this  c<»nment  in  the  July  1971 
Issue  of  a  newsletter  from  the  Western 


Interstate  Compact  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion— WICUE: 

■duoatton  to  a  Mlllon-dolUr  Indxutrj,  yvt 
tt  hM  operated  largely  without  dotaUad  cost 
analjrsto,  managanMnt  ■Tstsms,  and  •ffwtlv* 
•valiuMoDS.  Ft— tir»  to  uppUaA  to  admlnto- 
trston  to  JvuXUj  prognuni,  davdop  new  ones, 
and  dtooard  old  ones  pcUoarlly  on  ttM  basto 
of  tbelr  own  subjeetlve  axpnlanoea  rather 
ttmn.  wltb  the  eophtotloated  analytloal  tooto 
used  by  exeoutlvee  in  bustneas  and  industry. 

The  bill  gives  strong  support  to  the 
States  to  plan  for  greater  accessibility 
and  convenience  in  higher  education,  and 
to  develop  community  colleges  as  neces- 
sary to  meet  that  objective.  TUs  seetton 
holds  great  promise  for  my  own  State  of 
Utah,  which  presently  has  no  compre- 
hensive community  colleges,  yet  like 
many  other  States  is  taking  a  hard  look 
at  ite  geographic  distribution  and  bal- 
ance in  occupational  programs  and  other 
postsecondary  opportunities. 

This  bill  taps  much  of  the  vision  and 
thrust  of  the  original  comprehensive 
community  college  bill  as  authored  by 
Chairman  Williams.  Greater  Federal  rec- 
ognition and  support  for  this  booming 
segment  of  our  educational  network  has 
been  long  overdue,  and  as  one  of  the 
original  sponsor  of  the  Williams  bill,  I 
am  proud  and  delighted  to  see  S.  659 
move  in  this  direction. 

To  Chairman  WnxuMS  and  to  Chair- 
man PxLL.  the  author  of  S.  659,  and  to 
the  full  memberships  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee  and  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  I  express  my  respect 
and  appreciation.  From  more  than  a 
year's  diligent  investigation  of  the  Stete 
and  the  needs  of  tdgher  education  has 
emerged  this  truly  profound  measure.  It 
is  a  monument  to  their  leadership,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  unite  in  the  adop- 
tion of  it. 

ECONOMIC  DISASTER  AREA  RELIEF 
ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  659  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  333,  S.  2393.  I  do  this  so  that  it  will 
become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
willbestetedbytlUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

calendar  Mo.  333.  a  bill  (8.  2383)  to  amend 
the  Dtoester  Belief  Aet  of  1070  to  make  areee 
•uffarlng  from  economic  dtoastere  eligible  for 
emergency  Federal  aid,  to  Improve  the  aid 
which  would  become  available  to  eoonomlo 
dtoaeter  areaa.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  who  I  understand  has  a 
conference  report  which  he  is  prepared 
to  have  the  Senate  give  some  considera- 
tion to,  I  should  like,  with  his  permis- 
sion, and  without  this  being  taken  out  of 
the  time  on  the  pending  business,  to  yidd 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Idaho  first,  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  MlssisslMrt. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  satisfactory. 


H 


AIDING  AND  ABETTINO  A 
TERRIBLE  MASSACRE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  both  Senators 
for  this  intervention  for  the  purpoae  of 
making  an  Insertion  in  the  Rkcoro. 

Mr.  President,  the  UJ3.  Government  Is 
aiding  and  abetting  a  terrible  massacre 
on  the  part  of  the  West  Pakistan  mili- 
tary regime. 

After  18  weeks  of  widespread  hunger, 
pestilence,  and  bloodshed,  victhnlslng 
millions  of  Bengalis,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  yesterday  at  last  made  a 
statement  relating  to  this  tragedy.  The 
President,  however,  did  not  declare  his 
abhorrence  at  what  has  haniened  in 
East  Bengal,  nor  did  he  announce  that 
he  was  stopping  any  fiulher  shlpmente 
of  the  lis  million  In  arms  still  scheduled 
to  go  to  Islamabad  from  the  United 
Stetes.  He  did  not  express  any  concern 
about  the  right  of  self-determination  for 
the  East  Bengalis,  who  crave  autonomy, 
and  who  constitute  a  clear  majority  of 
the  whole  population  of  Pakistan. 

Instead,  the  President  said  he  fa- 
vored continuing  economic  «""«<«trf>nry  to 
West  Pakistan,  American  money  which 
will  help  make  possible  further  violence 
by  the  Pakistan  Army,  largely  trained 
and  equipped  by  the  United  Stetes.  Per- 
haps, in  a  psychological  slip,  the  Pre^- 
dent  revealed  some  realism  when,  in- 
stead of  referring  in  Ills  press  conference 
to  the  "Government  of  Pakistan,"  he 
said: 

We  are  not  going  to  engage  in  publlo  pres- 
sure on  the  Oovemment  of  West  Pakistan. 

This  is  the  same  phrase  used  by  the 
supporters  of  an  independent  East 
BengaL 

The  President  and  his  advisers,  favor- 
ing Yahya  Khan's  ruthless  regime,  stand 
alone  in  America  today.  The  House  of 
Representatives  on  Tuesday  voted  to  cut 
off  all  UJS.  assistance  to  Pakistan.  The 
Senate  has  consistently  voiced  ite  out- 
rage at  the  utter  wrongness  of  America's 
present  policy  toward  Islamabad,  which 
has  reduced  our  Influence  on  the  sub«>n- 
tinent  to  an  alltlme  low.  Indeed,  36 
Senators  are  sponsoring  the  Saxbe- 
Church  amendment  to  suspend  all  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  Paki- 
stan. The  Nation's  newspapers,  with  un- 
precedented unanimity  have  denounced 
the  shocking  suppression  in  East  Bengal, 
and  called  for  changing  XJB.  policy  there. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  yesterday 
gave  a  green  light  to  the  brutal  rule  of 
Yahya  Khan,  thereby  countenancing  the 
continuation  of  the  nightmare  in  Bengal. 
He  thus  did  nothing  to  discourage  the 
hawks  to  Islamabad,  Dacca,  and  IMhi. 
With  the  monsocm  ending  next  month 
and  war  clouds  gathering,  the  possi- 
bility of  an  India-Bengal-Paklstan  war 
can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

And  all  this,  Mr.  President,  amidst  the 
specter  of  spreading  famine  this  autunn 
to  Bengal,  and  a  growing  horde  of  7^  to 
8  million  refugees,  homeless.  Jobless,  and 
hostile,  crowding  into  neighboring  bidia. 

As  writer  and  editor  Alvln  Toffer  of 


Future  Shock  fame.  Just  returned  from 
Eastern  India,  pute  it: 

A  planetary  catastrophe  to  taking  plaoe  . . . 
a  human  disaster  so  masalTe  that  It  could 
bathe  the  future  in  blood,  not  Just  for  Adana, 
but  for  thoee  of  ua  in  the  West  aa  w«U. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  and  articles  regarding 
the  omtoous  threat  of  war  on  the  sub- 
continent be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rxc- 
OBo,  as  follows: 

Paxt  1.  Uinns  STATia-SouTB  atj, 

BSLATIOm 

PaMsavrr  NnoK'a  Mxwa  CoimauarcE 
[From  the  New  Tort  Tlmea,  Aug.  6,  1971] 
WA8Hmoroit,  August  4.— FoUowlng  to  the 
tranacrlpt  of  Prealdant  Nixon's  news  confer- 
ence today: 

OPKNUTO  BTATBICXNT 

liadlea  and  Oentlemen,  I  wanted  to  begin 
thto  with  a  brief  rtoiunA  of  the  converaatlon 
I  have  Just  had  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
because  I  know  the  subject  will  probably 
coma  up  In  any  event. 

Thto  to  In  regard  to  the  Paktotan  refugee 
situation,  to  recap  what  we  have  done.  Inso- 
far as  the  refugees,  who  are  in  IntUa,  are 
concerned,  we  have  provided  $70-mUUon  to 
date  for  the  refugees,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  provide  more.  That,  incidentally,  to  more 
than  aU  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  put  together,  ao  It  to  s  aubatantlal 
amount. 

As  f ar  aa  thoee  In  Bast  Paktotan  them- 
selves are  concerned,  whereas  you  know 
there  are  prospects  of  famine.  In  the  event 
that  the  crop  reports  are  as  bad  as  they 
aeem  to  be,  at  thto  time  we  have  360,000 
tons  of  grain  ready  for  shipment  there.  We 
have  also  allotted  S3-mlUlon  for  the  char- 
tering of  ships  for  the  purpoae  of  getting  the 
grain  Into  the  overcrowded  ports. 

As  a  further  step,  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  worked  out,  with  my  very  strong 
i^)proval,  a  plan  to  go  to  the  United  Nations 
next  week  to  talk  to  the  req>onslble  and 
approprtote  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
including  the  UJT.  High  Oonuntoaloner  In 
that  office,  to  see  what  additional  stepa  can 
be  taken  on  both  ttonta  to  help  the  refugeea 
In  India  from  Bast  Paktotan,  and  atoo  to 
help  thoee  who  are  In  East  Paktotan  and 
are  presently  confronting  famine  situations. 

With  regard  to  a  problem  that  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  House  yesterday,  we  do  not 
favor  the  Idea  that  the  United  States  ahould 
cut  off  eoonomlc  assistance  to  Paktotan.  To 
do  so  would  simply  aggravate  the  refugee 
problem  because  It  woiUd  mean  that  the 
ablUty  of  the  Government  of  Paktotan  to 
work  with  the  UJT.,  aa  It  presently  has  Indi- 
cated It  to  wlUlng  to  do  so  In  dtotrlbutlng 
the  food  supplies — Its  abUlty  to  create  eome 
atabUlty  would  be  aerloualy  jeopardlBed. 

We  feel  that  the  moat  conatruotlva  role 
we  can  play  to  to  continue  our  economic  as- 
atatanoe  to  West  Paklatan  and,  thenby,  to 
be  able  to  Influence  the  eourae  of  events  In 
a  way  that  wUl  deal  with  the  problem  ai 
htingar  In  Beat  Pakistan,  which  would  reduce 
the  refugee  flow  Into  Indto  and  which  wUl, 
we  trust.  In  the  future  look  toward  a  viable 
poUtlcal  settlement. 

We  are  not  going  to  engage  in  public 
preaaure  on  the  Oovemment  of  West  Pakl- 
atan. That  would  be  totally  oounteiproduo- 
tive.  Theee  aia  mattera  that  wa  will  dlaouaa 
only  in  private  nhannela. 

[Vkom  tba  BaltUnora  Bon.  Ang.  s.  l»71] 

Ntzoif  Orroaaa 'VoKjo  PaawDia"  ow 

PanRur 

(By  Adam  aymar) 

WaaaiMwiuir. — ^Tha  United  Olataa  will  not 

pot  '^ubUo  praaame"  on  Paktotan  to  aaaa  the 


attnatton  In  Bast  Paktotan,  Praaldent  Hlzon 
■aid  yaaterday.  And  ha  dtoagreed  with  Toaa- 
daya  Booaa  vots  to  halt  an  aid  to  Paktotan. 
aaylng  a  bma  would  hinder  rtflaf  aserta. 

But  aa  he  waa  qMaklng,  aU  the  Baat  Pakto- 
tanl  d^ilomata  in  the  United  Statea  wen 
holding  •  preaa  oonferenoe  of  their  own,  an- 
nouncing that  they  had  gone  over  to  the 
rebeto  and  renouncing  their  aUeglanoe  to  a 
regime  whoae  Army,  they  aald,  to  buirung. 
murdering  and  raping  their  countryman, 
cojaaraucmz  bcCiB 

Mr.  NUon  told  hto  preas  oonferenoe,  "The 
moat  constructive  role  we  can  play  to  to  oon- 
Unaa  our  economic  aadstanoe  to  Weat  Pakla- 
tan and.  ttwreby.  to  be  able  to  inituenoe  the 
oouiae  of  erenta  in  a  way  that  wlU  deal  with 
the  problem  of  hunger  In  Baat  Paktotan." 

Thto.  he  aald,  "would  reduce  the  refugee 
flow  Into  Indto"  and  pdnt  to  "a  viable  poUt- 
lcal aettlement." 

But  one  of  the  aeven  defecting  d^omata. 
AJUJL  Ifuhlth,  untu  yesterday  eoonomle 
oounador  at  the  Paktotan  BmbaMy  her*,  con- 
tandsd  that  with  a  cut-off  of  aid.  "the  lonaey 
o<  the  praaent  regime  wmild  get  a  aeriooa  aet- 
ba<A"  becauae  the  Pakiataal  economy  de- 
pended on  foreign  aid.  and  other  aid-glvlng 
nationa  ware  withholding  asatotance. 

Mr.  Niaon  aiqtarantly  misspoke  tiim^f 
when.  Instead  of  referring  to  the  "goMn> 
ment  of  Paklatan."  he  aald: 

"We  are  not  going  to  engage  In  public  prea- 
aure on  the  government  of  Weat  Paklatan. 
That  would  be  totaUy  oounter-produettva. 
Theae  are  matter*  that  we  win  dlseuM  ooly 
in  private  ohanneto." 

The  leader  of  the  Baat  Pakistani  group  uaed 
the  same  phrase,  but  deUbnately. 

SaUTAKT  JXmTA 

"The  government  of  Paktotan  now  to  a  miii- 
tary  Jtinto  of  West  Pakistan  desperate  to  re- 
tain its  stranglehold  over  the  country.  .  .  . 
Its  authority  resta  totaUy  on  Ito  mUltary 
strength,  and  Its  control  to  limited  by  the 
range  of  Its  artUlery.  ...  It  has  atoo  de- 
Btroyed  the  Pakistani  nation."  aald  Sayyld  A. 
Karlm,  until  yeeterday  Pakistan's  deputy  per- 
manent rqireaentatlve  at  the  UnUed  Nations. 

Mr.  Nlzon  cited  American  efforts  to  feed  the 
refugeea  in  India,  aaylng  "we  have  provided 
f70  million  .  .  .  and  we  are  prepared  to  pro- 
vide more."  He  said  thto  was  more  than  had 
been  provided  by  "aU  the  rest  of  the  naUona 
put  together." 

And,  noting  "proapecta  of  famine"  in  Baat 
Pakistani,  the  President  said  WlUlam  P.  Bog- 
ers.  Secretary  of  State,  would  go  to  the  UJV. 
next  week  to  aee  what  etoe  ooiild  be  done  to 
help  thoee  facing  food  shortages  In  the  Baat. 

The  Baat  PaktortaxU  dlplomata,  one  of  whom 
(the  deputy  dUet  of  tn«M<n"  at  the  BnJttaaay 
here)  was  abaent  In  a  hcepital,  were  joined 
by  seven  other  non-<I^lomatlc  employees  of 
Paktotan  missions  in  the  United  States.  A 
Paktotanl  Bmbaasy  q>okeeman  said  today 
that  "one  or  two"  East  Paktotanl  derka  re- 
mained at  work  there. 

Mr.  Karlm  discussed  the  UJN.  In  a  differ- 
ent light.  He  said  he  had  been  called  In  last 
week  by  Secretary  General  u  Thant  (because 
the  Pakistani  permanent  repreaentatlve  waa 
In  Geneva)  and  told  that  Mr.  Thant  fearad 
war  between  Indto  and  Pakistan.  Aaoonllng 
to  Mr.  Karlm.  Mr.  Thant  Indloatad  he  feared 
ths  ooofllot  wovoa  be  started  by  Pakistan. 

The  Bast  Paktotaato  aald  they  were  aaak- 
Ing  poUOoal  asylum  In  the  UB.,  and  would 
be  prepared  to  aerve  the  rebel  "Bai^Ia  Daah" 
govammant  Ix.  any  way  tt  dlraoted. 

A  State  Department  q;>okesmaa  aald  10  had 
Bought  a  change  of  atatua  from  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatonOlsatlan  aervloe  yaatarday,  but 
Indicated  no  dectolon  waa  imnnwfri^  on  thalr 
requaata. 

TlMir  aetlona  apparently  took  the  Paktoteal 
Bmbaasy  oompletaly  by  amprtoa,  Uunigh  the 
State  Dqwrtmant  was  brtaOy  fonwaraad. 

Paklstaa's  amhaaaadoc.  A|^  iDlaiy,  said 
tha  group  had  don*  a  "great  dtaaarvlea.'*  and 
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bUiMd  aU  tlM  trouUfla  In  iMt  Paldataa  on 
SiMikh  Mujlbur  JUhman.  tb»  Bta^aU  iMdv 
who  von  a  mojorlty  In  DaoanlMr^i  i>«m«i«i 
tfeotloaa. 

lb'.  BUaij  obargsd  that  8b«ikh  Mnjlb  Ittd 
■ouch*  ■BiiiMitnn  and  hla  toUomua  had  bagun 
Um  elTtt  war.  Tha  ahalkh  to  now  heUarad  «o 
ba  Imprlaonad  In  Waat  Paklatan. 

[ftom  the  N«w  York  Tlmea,  Aug.  6, 1971] 
Tin  Batjob  Paorui  or  Xmt  Pa 


(By  AlTln  ToOar) 

A  plaiMtary  otaatfopha  la  taUng  plaoa  m 
Aata.  a  human  dlaaatar  ao  maatva  that  tt 
ooold  hatha  tha  fiitara  In  blood,  not  Joat  for 
Aatana.  bnt  for  thoaa  of  ua  in  tha  Waat  aa 
walL  Tat  tha  raqxMiaa  of  tha  global  ootn- 
montty  haa  ba«i  nUnlmal  at  baat.  ta  tha 
Uattad  ataitaa.  tha  oOelal  ra^MHiaa  hM  baan 
woraa  than  mlntmal  and  monOIy  nnmh. 

Z  have  Juat  ratamad  ttom  Oaloutta  and 
tha  bocdar  ct  Baat  Paktatan,  whara  I  oon- 
duotad  Intamawa  with  refugeaa  avalanohlag 
Into  India  aa  a  zaaolt  of  tha  Waat  Faklalaiilli 
■■noaidBl  attaok  on  tham.  Onoa  lOwoh  W, 
Waat  Paklatanl  trooiM  hava  boabad.  bnxnad. 
loo^ad  and  muidarad  tha  otttaana  of  BMt 
Faklatan  In  what  oaa  only  ba  a  oaleolatad 
oanqwlgn  to  <1<wlinat<*  tham  or  to  drlva  tham 
oot  of  tholr  TlHagea  and  ovar  tha  border  Into 
India. 

Part  of  the  time  Z  traTtied  with  a  ""M«^ 
pamamantary  delegation.  We  aaw  babiea' 
akin  atratohad  tight,  bonea  protruding,  weep- 
ing woman  who  told  ui  thay  would  rather 
die  today  In  India  than  return  to  Bart  Pakl- 
etan  after  tha  tragadlea  they  had  wltneaaed. 
total  wratohadnaaa  of  refugee  oampa,  and 
the  unbeUerabla  magnUuda  of  thla  farced 
migration — 8.7  mlllloa  rafugeea  pouring  Into 
India  wUhln  a  matter  of  four  mnmtH^ 

I  aaw  Indian  TlUagea  dtilugad  by  maoniw 
of  deatltata  rafngeea,  avecy  avaUaUe  Inch 
orammed  with  bodlea  aeaWng  ahtiter  from 
tha  bUatarlng  sun  and  the  tonentlal  rain. 
I  law  refugeaa  atttl  atreamlng  along  the  roadi 
unable  to  find  eran  a  reatLog  place.  I  aaw 
miserable  Indian  rlllagera  iih*Hng  their 
meager  food  with  the  latest  frl^tened  and 
hungry  arrlrala.  I  aaw  **'^^tani1a  of  men, 
women  and  baUea  lined  up,  waiting  pa- 
tiently under  the  aun  for  hours  to  get  their 
rations.  These  pitiful  few  oimoes  of  rloe, 
wheat  and  dahi  provide  a  level  of  nutrition 
ao  low  that  It  will  inevlUbly  create  protein 
breakdown,  liver  Illness,  and  a  varlaty  of 
other  dlsesaes  In  addition  to  the  chcdera, 
pneumonia,  brooehltla  that  are  alx«ady 
rampant.  I  saw  Indian  relief  offldala  atmg- 
gUng  herotcaUy,  and  with  iw»t~m«f  personal 
•ympathy,  to  cope  with  the  human  tidal 
wave — and  to  do  so  on  a  budget  of  one  nq>ee 
a  day — about  18  oenta  per  human. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  famine  will  further 
devastate  Baat  Paklatan  thla  fall,  and  that 
mllllona  more  wUI  aeek  refuge  In  an  India 
already  staggering  under  the  burden. 

Uhder  theae  circumstances,  one  Is  forced 
to  protest  the  eallouaness  and  stiq>ldlty  of 
American  policy.  On  the  one  band  we  promise 
India  gTO-mllllon  In  reUef  funds.  On  the 
other,  we  continue  to  supply  arms  to  the 
same  West  Pakistani  generals  who  launched 
the  bloodbath,  so  that  they  can  terrorize 
even  more  of  their  subjects  Into  fleeing 
aeroas  the  Indian  border.  The  Hotise  vote  thla 
week  to  suspend  aid.  Including  military  sales, 
to  Pakistan  la  balatad  recognition  of  our 
sorry  role. 

m  tenns  of  reoIpoHtfk.  the  oontlnuatkm  of 
military  aid  to  West  Pakistan  U  supposed  to 
buy  us  influence  with  the  ruling  junta,  and 
htip  oBatt  Bed  Chlneae  Influence.  (Ironical- 
ly, the  Bed  Chlneae  are  also  aiding  the  West 
Paklatanl  genarala.) 

Tet  the  heaviest  stream  of  refxigeaa  Is 
pouring  Into  West  Bengal,  which  Is  not  only 
Xndla>  pooreat  and  most  overcrowded  state, 
hot  the  moat  poUtlcally  unstable.  Between 
^Oaleutla  aod  Bongoan  on  the  border,  aome 


M  mllaa  distant.  I  aaw  soarealy  a  house  that 
dldnt  have  a  hammer  and  sickle  palntsd  on 
It.  Ifaototo,  ananhlata^  and  conventional 
Marxists  attaok  each  other  and  the  lees 
radtoal  partlaa  with  vlolenoe  aa  well  aa 
thetorlo.  Strtkaa.  demooBtrMlooa,  and  polit- 
ical asaaBsliialilMiiB  are  already  a  daily  oo- 
currenoe.  West  Bengal,  evan  before  the  Inva- 
sion cf  rafngeea.  seemed  about  to  explode. 

By  shipping  arms  to  the  West  PaUstanls, 
we  are  partially  reaponslble  for  pouring  mil- 
lions cf  hungry,  sick  and  angry  refugeea 
dlraotty  Into  thla  ttnder-bogc  Thto  vMUy  In- 
oreasea  the  lllMlhood  of  a  bloody  upheaval 
on  the  mdlan  aide  of  the  border  as  well.  In 
which  the  power  of  Maoist  movementa  could 
only  grow.  Thus,  even  If  one  unquestlonlngly 
ssstimes  the  necessity  to  halt  the  q>read  of 
Chinese  Communist  Influence,  our  policy 
seems  Idiotic.  We  bang  on  to  the  shreds  of 
Influence  In  West  Pakistan  at  the  ooet  of 
losing  tt  in  Ihdla.  Wocaa.  we  pave  the  way  for 
a  bigger,  bloodier  and  even  more  bitter  Viet- 
nam In  Asia. 

But  there  ta  a  simpler,  leas  political  reason 
why  our  aid  policy  must  be  changed.  On 
grounds  of  simple  humanity,  the  failure  of 
oiir  Oovemment  to  expieas  ofllclal  conoem 
for  the  ravaged  pec^e  of  Bast  Pakistan,  its 
alliance  with  the  undemocratic  generals  of 
Tslamahad,  and  Its  cruel  Insistence  on  send- 
ing still  more  arms  to  the  killers,  is  morally 
repulsive. 

The  emsrgenoy  In  Bsat  Paklataa  danands 
a  nuMe  than  miwtm^i  raaponae.  We  need  to 
pump  immedUte  llfe-aavlng  baby  food, 
powdered  milk,  anttblotlos,  antlcholera  vac- 
cines and  similar  suppllee  Into  India.  But 
beyond  that,  decency  and  political  leallsm 
both  demand  aa  Immediate  end  to  the  arms 
shipments. 

(From  the  Chicago  Sunday  Sun-Tlmee. 

July  18.  1971] 

PAxmrAw:  Mttrs  aicd  RxAumts 

It  to  Intereatlng.  even  a  Uttte  sad,  to  note 
that  White  House  foreign  policy  eqiert  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  used  aa  his  Jun4>lng-ofr  plaos  for 
hlB  PAlng  trip  the  csqiital  of  Pakistan. 

Among  others,  we  have  been  critical  of  the 
Nixon  administration  In  its  poUcdea  toward 
Pakistan.  We  btileve  that  practical  aa  It 
may  be  to  have  Pakistani  good  will  to  aid 
the  united  States  In  Ita  weloome  negotia- 
tions with  the  Pe<q>Ie's  Bepubllo  of  China, 
the  administration  is  occupying  In  Pakistan 
a  lonely,  untenable.  Immoral  and  Indefenal- 
ble  position.  It  has  supported  there  a  govern- 
ment which  has  butchered  tens  of  thousands 
of  Its  citizens  In  dvll  strife  wlilch  can  oiUy 
be  called  genocide. 

On  Page  18  of  this  section.  Martin  Wool- 
lacott  of  Tlie  Quardlan  of  Kngland  writea  of 
the  myths  and  realities  surrounding  the  situ- 
ation in  Pakistan.  Some  background  to  this 
conflict — and  the  American  role  in  it — la  In 
order. 

CaAiraxD  PAKTNZB 

Neariy  two  decadea  ago,  Sec.  of  State  Jcdm 
Foster  Dulles,  desperately  seeking  aUlea  in 
his  crusade  against  "Oodless  conununlsm," 
roped  avaricious  governments  into  paper 
paiots  on  the  promise  of  American  arms. 
Among  them  was  Pakistan,  which,  as  soon 
aa  It  had  acquired  American  arms,  became 
more  violentiy  anti-Indian  and  leas  staunch 
an  anti-Communlat  "partner"  of  the  United 
Statea. 

Moalem  Pakistan  U  partitioned.  Between 
its  West  Wing,  with  M  million  soiUs.  mostly 
Punjabis,  and  the  East  Wing,  with  76  million, 
moatiy  BengaUs,  U  1,100  mllea  of  Indl»— 
volatile.  Shaky  and  controlled  by  Hindus. 

The  last  Wing  haa  festered  since  Partition 
in  1947  under  the  domlnanoe— poUtioal,  eco- 
nomic and  social— of  the  Moalem  West.  Last 
December,  In  the  first  tree  elections  in  Pakl- 
Btan'a  "guided  democraoy,"  the  laaC  Pakl- 
ataiila,  under  Sheik  Mnjttrar  w**""*".  won 
a  large  mi^Jartty. 


Bat  Mnjlb,  riding  high  on  a  eiqiharlo  wave 
of  victory,  could  not  or  would  not  ooma  to 
any  taima  with  Pakistan's  President  Agha 
Muhammad  Tahya  Khan,  who  saw  the  West 
Wing's  dominant  position  threatened.  Hope 
of  aettletneot  disappeared  aa  both  haughty 
sides  refuasd  to  give  ground.  It  was  Tahya 
Khai^  however,  who  made  the  first  movea  to 
restore  Qie  old  itatua  gtto. 

In  the  violent  military  reaction  which  fol- 
lowed, the  sUughtsr  by  Wsat  Pakistani 
troops  of  Bast  Bengalis  began  and  Is  oontlnn- 
Ing.  In  addition  to  the  oountleas  dead,  some 
6 J  million  Bast  Bengalis  have  fled  to  India 
for  shelter,  where  they  are  creating  serious 
economic,  social  and  poUtical  problems  for 
Prime  MInistsr  mdlia  OandhL 

An  ll-natlon  oonaorUum.  working  through 
the  World  Bank,  haa  for  several  yeaia  been 
aiding  Pakistan,  But  a  report  by  the  bank** 
fSfCt-flndlng  mission  proposed  last  week  that 
all  aid  be  suspended  until  Tahya  Khan 
creates  a  stable  civil  authority  in  the  last 
Wing. 

T.anAT.imni  amo  slaoobtxb 

The  United  States  has  refused  to  deny  aid 
to  Tahya  Khan,  even  though  It  is  patently 
obvious  that  aid  Is  going  to  bolster  the  tot- 
tering economy  at  the  authoritarian  West,  at 
the  expense  at  the  suffering  East. 

Even  worse.  Washington  Is  using  contrac- 
tual legalisms  to  Justify  continuing  a  trickle 
of  arms  aid  to  Tahya  Khan,  even  though — 
agaln-^t  Is  patently  obvious  that  by  so 
doing,  Amwlca  la  arming  mass  murderers. 
Indeed,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
voted  last  week  to  withhold  all  mlUtary  aid 
both  to  Pakistan  and  Greece,  which  is  ruled 
by  military  Junta. 

To  halt  the  arms  shipments  completely, 
says  the  administration,  would  mean  that 
Tahya  Khan  would  turn  to  "other  sources 
of  supply"— i.e.,  Peking.  This  Is  a  peculiar 
rationale,  since  Pakistan  already  receivea  the 
bulk  of  its  arms  from  China. 

If  all  aid  Is  halted,  the  prognosis  for  Tahya 
Khan's  Iron  regime  Is  about  six  months,  after 
which  he  would  probably  be  replaced  by  a 
more  moderate  government,  one  presumably 
leas  repressive  of  the  Kast  Bengalis. 

DaT   TINDKa 

But  If  American  aid — military  as  well  as 
ecooomio— oontinues.  Tahya  wban  zoay  de- 
cide that  to  imlfy  his  palsied  naUon,  It  will 
be  necessary  to  provoke  or  begin  a  war  with 
India.  In  addition,  the  lack  of  moderate  lead- 
enhlp  plays  Into  the  hands  of  the  radicals 
In  the  last  Wing,  many  of  whom  would  like 
nothing  better  than  a  military  confrontation 
with  India,  out  of  which  they  hope  wUl 
come  a  Bengali  state,  composed  of  East  Ben- 
gal and  the  contiguous.  ever-sUnmerlng  West 
Bengal,  the  Indian  state  which  Includes  the 
anthlU  city  of  Calcutta.  Thus  India  U  threat- 
ened from  both  east  and  west,  and  the  tinder 
grows  drier  by  the  day.  Border  incidents  lead- 
ing to  a  full-scale  war  could  occur  at  any 
time. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  <mly  one 
choioe,  even  given  the  fact  that  Pakistan  has 
been  helpful  In  the  overtures  toward  China: 
Waahlngton  must  Join  the  other  consortium 
nations  in  putting  all  pressure,  including 
suspenslan  of  aid  to  Tahya  EQukn.  to  force 
an  end  to  the  massacres  and  the  estabUsta- 
ment  of  a  responsible,  decent  civil  authority 
in  the  East  Wing. 

Tills  is  not  merely  the  only  policy  to  serve 
long-range  American  and  Pakistani  national 
intwests;  it  Is  the  only  policy  which  is  moral 
and  humane. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  July  37,  1971] 
UnzTK)  Statks-Imdia  BzLATiOMa:  A  NxvR  Low 
(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 
Nzw  Dblhi. — "There's  no  place  to  go  but 
vp"  said  one  pro- American  Indian  the  other 
day,  referring  to  the  depths  into  which  rtia- 
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tlooa  between  India  and  the  United  Statea 
have  reoantly  plunged. 

The  newspaper  dlaelosure  laet  month  that 
Amerloan  arms  shipments  to  Pakistan  were 
(xmtinulng  despite  a  prevloualy  mtwiiiy^jiri 
embargo  lAung  ihdlana  as  a  peraonal  betray- 
»1»  The  dlaolosure  came  Just  as  the  TTM^tun 
Foreign  Minister,  Swaran  Sbigh.  returned 
home  from  a  Waahlngton  vlait  during  which, 
he  said,  he  had  been  assured  by  the  State 
Department  that  no  new  anna  would  be  sent 
to  the  Pakletanl  military  regime. 

Since  then,  scarcely  a  day  has  passed  when 
the  Uhlted  States  has  not  been  viUlfled  In 
Parliament  and  the  press.  The  Oovemment 
of  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi— though 
rejecting  Oiq>oaitaon  party  demands  for  re- 
fusal of  United  Stetee  aid,  oonflaoatlon  of 
Amsrican  assets  in  mdla  and  recall  of  the 
Indian  Amheasador  in  Wsahlngton — ^has  re- 
peatedly denounced  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion in  Parliament. 

The  Oovemment  charged  again  Monday 
that  the  siq>ply  of  military  aanlntanno  to  the 
Pakistanis  after  March  36— the  day  Pakistan 
began  her  military  offensive  against  the  Ben- 
gall  saoseslon  movement  in  Bast  Pakistan— 
"amounts  to  condonation  of  genocide  in 
Bangla  Deeh  and  enoouiagement  to  the  con- 
ttnuatioQ  of  atroeltiea  by  the  mllltarv  rulers 
Of  Paktotan."  '    ^^ 

"Bangja  Deeh,"  meaning  "Bengal  Nation." 
Is  the  name  adopted  by  the  Baat  Pakistani 
autoncmy  movement. 

Tlxe  continuance  of  shipments  of  miUtary 
goods  "also  amounts."  Foreign  Mtnlster  Singh 
said,  "to  intervention  <m.  the  side  of  the  mlU- 
tary rulers." 

Further.  Indian  cfflclals  have  drawn  a 
pointed  contrast  between  the  United  States' 
policy  and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Moecow 
has  stated  that  no  Soviet  arms  have  gone  to 
P&Ustan  stnoe  April  of  last  year. 

Henry  A.  Kissinger's  secret  fllj^t  from 
Pakistan  to  Peking  after  a  two-day  visit  in 
IndU  has  only  exacerbated  Indian-American 
relations.  Indian  ofllclals  and  private  citizens 
feel  that  Mr.  Kissinger's  short  stopover  In 
New  Delhi— described  as  a  fact-flndii^  visit- 
was  merely  a  "cover"  and  a  "stage-prot>"  for 
his  visit  to  Peking. 

This  view  was  buttressed  by  the  White 
»>use  acknowledgment  that  the  timing  of 
the  Peking  visit  influenoed  the  scheduling  of 
the  rest  of  the  Kissinger  trip— which  Includ- 
ed stops  in  South  Vietnam.  Thailand.  t>"11w 
Pakistan  and  France. 

Moreover,  since  Pakistan  maintained  se- 
wecy  oo  Mr.  Klsatnger's  movements,  facil- 
tmed  hU  fll^t  to  Peking  and  might  have 
been  Inetrumental  In  arranging  hla  meeting 
with  Premier  Chou  Bn-lai.  lodiaa  jKibllo 
opinion  believes  this  may  esplatn  the  oon- 
tlnuanoe  of  United  SUtea  military  aid  to 
Pakistan  and  the  refueal  of  the  Nixon  Admln- 
latratlon  to  issue  a  public  denundatloii  of 
the  milttkry  repression  in  EBat  Paklsten. 
nxnfo  Axics  Am  xbobtkd 
Indian  ofllclaU  are  also  now  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  slmUarity  of  American  and  Chi- 
nese policy  regarding  the  East  Pakistani 
erlsU.  Prtclng  has  supported  the  Islamabad 
regime  and  U  reportedly  supplying  sizable 
arms  aid. 

Washington's  current  tottered  reUtlons 
with  New  Delhi  are  a  very  tender  subject  at 
the  United  Stotes  Bmbassy  here.  Embassy 
officials  are  obviously  unhappy,  but  they  are 
not  talking.  Other  Americans  and  United 
Nations  officials,  who  clearly  reflect  the  em- 
bassy mood,  are  not  similarly  Inhibited. 

"Our  crediblUty  wUl  be  zUch  for  some 
time,"  said  one  such  American.  "This  has 
set  us  back  Jvist  as  things  were  beglnnlna 
to  look  vp."  ^^ 

"It  doesnt  mean  our  relations  are  dam- 
aged for  all  time."  said  another,  "but  the 
longer  the  Bangla  Deeh  thing  drags  on,  the 
longer  it  will  take  us  to  come  out  from 
under." 


The  Indian  reeentment  over  the  arms 
shipments  Is  Intense. 

The  East  Pakistani  upheaval — ^whlch  has 
driven  seven  million  Bengali  refugees  Into 
India  and  raised  the  poesibiUty  of  another 
Indian-Pakistani  wat^-has  revived  for  In- 
dians all  the  aearing  Imagee  of  the  bloody 
rtiiglous  rioting  that  accompanied  the  parti- 
tion of  the  subcontinent  m  1947  Into  Paki- 
stan as  a  Moslem  homeland  and  India  aa  a 
secular  but  predominantly  Hindu  nation. 
uoaAi,  QUBsnoN  seen 
For  the  Indians,  It  haa  become  a  moral 
question  of  good  versus  evil — a  Bengali  peo- 
ple seeking  freedom  and  a  military  regime 
suppressing  them  with  bullets.  The  Ameri- 
cans, in  the  Indian  mind,  have  lined  up  with 
evil. 

"It's  Armageddon  to  the  Indians,"  said  one 
American.  "It  wouldn't  matter  if  the  arms 
consisted  of  only  one  nut  or  one  bolt  or  one 
armature  for  a  we^wn." 

In  this  atmosphere.  Washington's  argu- 
ment that  the  amount  of  the  current  arms 
aid  is  inslgnlflcant  and  that  its  continuation 
is  necessary  If  the  United  Stotea  is  to  be 
able  to  exert  any  private  leverage  on  Pakistan 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  in  East  Pakistan 
has  made  no  Impression  on  New  Delhi. 

With  emotionalism  high  In  India,  a  na- 
tional debate  is  raging,  largely  in  lurivate 
clrclea,  over  whether  to  go  to  war  against 
Pakistan.  But  the  debate  is  still  mosUy 
rhetorical  and  there  Is  no  war  hysteria. 

NO    TOP    OFFICIAL    UXaXS    WAX 

While  many  In  the  Indian  intelligentsia 
talk  constantly  of  twiching  the  Pakistanis  a 
lesson — and  some  even  use  the  argument 
that  a  war  would  be  leas  oostly  than  sup- 
porting the  millions  of  Bengali  refugeea  no 
one  at  the  top  in  the  Indian  Oovemment  is 
recommending  a  war.  and  no  war  prepara- 
tions are  visible. 

Still,  with  the  prevailing  tinder-box  ten- 
sion, ofllclals  acknowledge  that  war  remains 
a  real  poaslbillty. 

Itrs.  Gandhi  Is  reported  to  view  vrar  as  a 
last  resort  and  has  said  her  Government 
would  not  "embark  on  any  adventurlat  poli- 
cies." But  both  she  and  the  Pakistani  Preal- 
dent,  Qen.  Agha  Mohammad  Tahya  Khan, 
have  declared  that  If  a  war  were  forced  on 
them,  they  were  fully  prepared  to  flght. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  4. 1971] 

HoosB  OuxBs  Aid  to  Oizzo  aito  Paxutam 

(By  Blchard  L.  Lyona) 

The  House  passed  a  93.4  billion  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  last  nl^t  after  going 
on  record  In  opposition  to  giving  further 
aid  to  Greece  and  Pakistan. 

The  vote  was  300  to  193.  Such  a  eloae  mar- 
gin In  the  House  on  foreign  aid  Is  not  un- 
usual. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  knock  out  the 
ban  on  the  administration's  9335  million  aid 
request  for  Pakistan.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion said  the  aid  would  be  resumed  only 
after  the  President  reported  that  Pakistan 
was  permitting  refugees  from  East  Pakistan 
to  return  to  their  homes  and  to  reclaim  their 
property.  An  attempt  to  delete  the  ban  on 
the  9118  million  aid  request  for  Greece  was 
easUy  defeated,  133  to  67. 

The  ban  on  foreign  aid  to  Greece  written 
into  the  bill  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  stotes  that  no  aid  can  be  given 
imleas  the  President  finds  that  "overriding 
requirements  of  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States"  Justify  waiving  the  ban.  It 
was  placed  In  the  bill  to  prod  the  Greek 
military  Junto  into  carrying  out  Its  promise 
to  hold  elections. 

In  the  Senate,  meanwhile,  aQ  foreign  aid 
Is  being  blocked  by  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbrig^fs 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  back  up  Its 
demand  that  Defense  Secretary  Meivin  R. 
Laird  turn  over  copies  of  his  department's 


dassifled  flve-year  plan  for  military  asslst- 
anoe  to  foreign  governments. 

House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  B.  Ford 
(R-Mlch.)  announced  that  because  of  the 
escape  hatch  In  the  House  provision  on 
Greece,  the  administration  would  acoept  it. 
But  Rep.  James  A.  Bxirke  (D-Maas.)  tried 
on  his  own  to  knock  out  the  ban  and  got 
into  a  heated  exchange  with  the  tart- 
tongued  author  of  the  provision.  Rep.  Wayne 
Hays  (D-Ohio),  who  at  one  point  shouted 
at  Burke  to  "sit  down  and  be  quiet." 

Burke  said  that  America's  days  of  being 
"policeman  of  the  worid"  should  be  over. 
"I'm  against  oiir  telUng  the  Greeks  how  to 
live,"  said  Burke.  He  added  that  people  could 
walk  the  streets  of  Athens  safe  from  robbers 
and  muggers,  which  is  more  than  could  be 
said  of  Washington,  D.C. 

According  to  the  AsaocUted  Prsss,  UB. 
ftmhassador  to  Greece  Henry  J.  Tasoa  told 
a  Closed  House  subcommittee  hearing  earlier 
In  the  day  that  opposttlan  inaide  Oreeoe  to 
the  mlUtMy  regime  is  growing. 

Souroes  told  the  AP  that  a  State  Depart- 
ment <4Bclal  aocompanylng  Taaoa  told  the 
Foreign  Afllairs  Subcommittee  that  when 
Waahlngton  aaked  the  Jtmte  for  petmlaslon 
to  use  its  bases  for  U3-type  fllf^ts  over  the 
Suez  Canal  to  check  on  Soviet  eurfaoe-to-alr 
missile  sites  there,  the  Greek  government 
failed  to  reply  in  time,  and  another  base  in 
the  Medtterranean  area  was  used. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Stoto  Martin  J.  Hill- 
enbrand later  told  the  suboommlttee  In  open 
session  th«t  a  "power  vacuum"  could  be  cre- 
ated on  NATO's  southern  flank  if  Washington 
hc^ds  back  on  Its  sumxirt  for  the  Greek  gov- 
emment.  To  open  a  power  vacuum  and  ore- 
ate  ten4>totlon  would  be  the  moot  unwise 
thing  to  do,"  he  said. 

HlUenbrand  was  asked  bow  come  such 
countries  as  Norway  and  Denmark  feel  they 
can  advocate  the  expulsion  of  Grsece  from 
NATO  while  the  United  States  supports  the 
regime.  It's  the  dUTtaence  between  bow  a 
aupetpower  has  to  aot  and  how  a  small  coun- 
try has  the  luxury  to  act,"  he  rcfflled. 

Hays  said  he  had  no  Intent  to  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  but  to  "give  him  a  little  lever- 
age to  tell  the  oolonels  to  keqps  their  com- 
mitment to  hold  eleotlons."  The  language 
provides  an^le  leeway  for  the  United  Stotes 
to  carry  out  NATO  oommltments  if  Greece 
U  threatened  by  attack,  said  Hays. 

The  overall  bill  provides  91.87  bUllon  in 
mlUtary  aeHlst.ance  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
began  July  l.  It  also  authorizee  98.8  l>llllon 
in  foreign  aid  for  next  year. 

The  House  committee  proposed  a  two-year 
authorization  to  let  it  devote  next  year  to 
study  of  tlie  nesldent's  propoeal  to  reform 
the  aid  program.  This  bill  sets  spending 
ceilings  and  policy  guidelines.  The  funds 
must  be  provided  later  In  an  appropriation 
bill. 

All  attem|>ts  to  c\it  the  funds  were  easily 
defeated,  but  with  fewer  than  100  memlMrs 
on  the  fioor.  Also  rejected,  by  voice  votes, 
were  amendmento  by  Rep.  Ronald  V.  Del- 
luma  (D-Calif.)  to  Increase  the  program  to 
99  Mllion  and  another  to  out  off  aid  to 
Braidl  until  the  President  r^xxts  tbmt  Ks 
govemmeort  is  not  torturing  politloal  prls- 


[Ftom  the  Washington  Post,  July  80,  1971] 

A   PaoPOSAL  ON  PAZLIBTAir 

In  Pakistan,  the  world  is  witnessing  a  holo- 
caust unmatched  since  Hitler— and  "wit- 
nessing" is  the  (q>erative  word.  While  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  have  died  and  mllllona 
have  fled,  the  worid  has  done  llttie  but  look 
on  in  paralyzed  horror,  sighing  for  the  vic- 
tims and  offering  the  survivors  ^rnnrt^  them 
alms  but  taking  no  effective  measures  to 
amellorato  even  the  Incontrovertlbly  inter- 
national aspect  of  the  tragedy:  the  forced 
flight  at  terrorized  Pakistani  refugeea  to  In- 
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dlA.  After  tlM  Mtastropba  of  tlM  MlaKten 
elTll  war,  one  mlgbt  ham  bapaA  tlM  Intar- 
lutloiMl  community  would  bsi«  baan  iire- 
jmni — tn  manUI  outlook,  aarmmf — to  iv«- 
v«nt  a  rapatmon  of  It.  But  no. 

The  grwt  nsttons  with  an  mtanst  In  tbe 
■uboonttnant  b»T»  been  unwOUng  to  tuJt 
tiMir  Mpamte  routine  queeta  for  nattonal 
advantage  merely  for  the  sake  of  redudog 
the  toll  of  human  mlaery.  Tlia  Hn^fi"»  axe 
pnhapa  least  to  ba  Uamed:  tbey  did  not 
have  an  Important  position  In  PalEistan  and 
they  have  used  Ita  agony  merely  to  oonaoll- 
date  their  position  In  India.  The  Chinese,  on 
the  other  band,  have  adopted  a  pdloy  of  to- 
tally cravwi  expediency.  They  hare  lejeoted 
the  BimgallB'  cause  of  popular  rsrolutton 
against  an  unjust  tyranny,  and  tbey  have  en- 
couraged the  oppression  of  the  Bengalis  by 
tbe  Pakistani  goTcnunent,  even  to  the  point 
of  offering  to  defend  Pakistan  against  out- 
side (meaning  Indian)  intervention. 

American  policy  la,  for  AmCTloans,  even 
more  regrettable.  For  "stntegto"  reasons 
which  come  down  to  no  more  than  an  out- 
moded habit  of  military  alliance  with  Faki- 
Btan,  the  United  States  has  kept  up  a  flow  of 
arms  and  has  asked  Congress  for  new  eco- 
nomic aid  (so  far  denied) .  all  this  under  tbe 
pretext  of  gaining  a  friend's  leverage  In  order 
to  steer  tbe  Pakistanis  back  on  a  moderate 
course.  There  has  not  been  a  whit  of  evi- 
dence, however,  that  the  Pakistanis  have  paid 
any  heed  to  whatever  American  xirglngs  may 
have  been  privately  conveyed.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  outpouring  of  refugees  continues, 
at  upwards  of  aOjOOO  a  day,  and  tbe  United 
Stotes  Is  widely  blamed  for  fadUtatlng  It. 

What  are  the  alternatives?  One  Is  an  In- 
dian-Pakistani war.  This  Is  far  from  imllkaly. 
In  view  of  tbe  domestic  preasures  upon  both 
governments.  Pakistani  policy  of  expelling 
Ita  dttaens  acroas  the  border  and  India's 
policy  of  aiding  the  «*"gw"  Insurganey  move- 
ment could  provide  the  qMEk  for  broader 
hostUlttes  at  practically  any  monwnt.  Such 
a  war  would  add  new  dimensions  of  dnspalr 
to  the  subcontinent,  and  It  would  Intensify 
tbe  political  play  on  the  Moecow-Peklng- 
WashlngtOQ  trtaagla. 

But.  as  wall,  a  war  would  give  U  Thant  and 
the  Intemattnnal  community  which  ha  rep- 
resents an  opening  to  dsal  with  tha  basic 
problem  of  Pakistani  cruelty.  Svaryooe  can 
see  the  death  by  starvation  or  cholera,  in 
whatever  numbers,  and  pertuMM  the  greatest 
trans-border  migration  of  peoples  In  modem 
history,  and  the  Imminent  threat  of  war.  Yet 
none  of  tbeee  has  been  adequate  to  mobillae 
Mr.  Thant  and  the  United  Nations.  But  if  a 
few  p«oflB  of  one  nationality  were  shot  by  a 
few  soldiers  of  another,  then  tbe  Security 
Council  presumably  would  meet  and  tbe 
whole  ponderous  apparatus  of  International 
conctllatlon  and  problem-muffling  might 
grind  Into  gear. 

The  other  altcmaUve,  as  we  see  It.  can  only 
coma  either  from  an  it»»w«*<Hf»^  Joint  appeal 
to  Pakistan  by  the  United  Stotes.  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People'a  BepubUo  of  China  or 
from  sepante  but  parallel  appeals  from  these 
tluee.  They  would  have  to  ask  and  belp  Pak- 
istan to  take  the  steps  neceesary  to  restore 
normal  onndltlops.  dUBcult — Indeed  Impossi- 
ble—as  that  task  may  seem  now.  The  ma- 
chanlca  of  Amerlcan-Sovlet-Chlneee  pressure 
are  hard  for  an  outsider  to  Imagine  (hard 
for  an  Insider,  too,  no  doubt) .  Tet  it  Is  plain 
that  together  the  three  countries,  and  only 
tbsy,  have  the  reqrilatte  Influence  to  Induce 
Pakistan  to  ctiange  course,  and  the  problem 
Is  to  find  a  way  to  bring  it  to  bear. 

Tliare  are,  of  eoorse,  a  doaan  reasons  dlp- 
lamats  and  pohtldans  can  gtva  yon  why 
such  a  propoaal  la  unreaMstlu  and  unwork- 
abto.  WasloaUy,  it  would  rsqulre  three  sz- 
trenaly  wary  mutual  rlvata  to  coUaborata. 
aa  they  have  nevar  dons,  and  to  eoUaborate 
tn  an  Important  ateaia  at  their  rivalry.  The 
argunMBt  for  trying  out  tbe  propoeal, 
thiooch.  is  quits  stmpls:  It  could  spare  10 


or  ao  or  80  million  paopla  terrlUa  additional 
suffsrlng.  not  to  say— for  many  of  them — 
tlwlr  lives.  Vorkwn  or  visionary  as  tt  may  be. 
no  possibility  for  limiting  the  effeoto  of  tbe 
Pakistani  tiagady  ought  to  be  abandoned  out 
at  hand.  And  if  the  United  States  U  not  to 
make  a  real  and  poilttve  eontrlbutton.  then 
at  ttaa  least  tt  ought  to  end  Its  ouirent  p(dley 
vt  aid.  however  limited,  to  Pakistan. 

(Ptom  tha  Christian  Solaooe  Uonltor, 
Jiily  81. 1B71] 

TBS  AOOWT  AMB  THB  DSWOBI 

We  have  been  cUnglng  aa  long  as  posstble 
to  the  hope  that  somehow  the  govamment 
and  people  of  Pakistan  would  grope  their 
way  back  to  a  tolerable  relationship  between 
the  two  separate  parts  of  their  Maying  and 
burning  country,  but  with  the  greatest  re- 
gret we  must  teoe  the  prospect  that  It  la  now 
too  late  for  reeonclllatkm. 

The  official  government  of  Pakistan  four 
months  ago  unlsashed  a  military  fury  upon 
the  people  of  what  was  then  known  as  Bast 
Pakistan,  Ttia  results  maks  up  one  of  the 
horrors  of  history. 

Some  seven  million  people  from  last  Pak- 
istan have  taken  refuge  in  India  from  the 
ruthlessneee  of  the  Weet  Pakistan  Army.  At 
least  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  have  died, 
■rtlmatea  range  up  to  a  million.  Cholera  has 
been  rampant.  Famine  Is  now  taking  ita  toll 
both  among  refugeea  in  India  and  among 
thoee  still  clinging  to  the  wreekage  of  UMr 
homes  and  lives.  "Hie  refugee  problem  in  In- 
dia ts  beyond  the  c^;>aelty  of  India. 

One  measure  of  the  meaning  of  what  has 
happened  is  that  people  talking  about  the 
place  where  all  this  happened  again  call  it 
Bengal,  which  Is  what  It  has  been  called 
down  through  the  ages  except  fOr  the  f»w 
years  from  1947  until  now. 

There  was  a  theory,  back  in  1947.  that  be- 
cause a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Punjab 
and  in  Bengal  were  Muslim  these  two  seg- 
ments of  the  subcontinent  could  be  linked 
into  a  single  naUon  although  separated  by 
1.100  mllea  of  territory  under  the  Oovem- 
mant  of  India. 

It  might  have  worked  had  the  people  of 
the  two  parte  of  the  proposed  new  state  of 
Pakistan  been  of  the  same  language,  race, 
and  culture  as  they  were  of  religion.  It  might 
have  worked  in  practice  had  the  f*war  Pun- 
jabis been  willing  to  let  the  more  numerous 
Bengalis  Chare  fairly  in  the  combined  gov- 
ernment and  In  the  enjoyment  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  two  provinces. 

But  in  practice  the  Punjabis  have  domi- 
nated the  government  and  have  taken  the 
Ilon'k  share  of  the  wealth  of  Bengal  to  the 
P\injab.  Tbe  attempted  union  of  the  two- 
In-one  stote  called  Pakistan  turned  out  In 
practice  to  mean  the  domination  and  the 
exploltotlon  of  the  7S  million  people  of  Ben- 
gal by  the  M  million  people  of  the  Punjab, 
or  West  Pakistan. 

The  treatment  of  Bengal  was  a  logical 
prngrwaslim  troax  history.  Tha  West  Pakl- 
atanls  of  today  deeoeod  from  the  Persian. 
Afghan,  and  Psthan  bill  trlbee  who  came 
down  from  the  mnuntolns  of  the  north- 
west some  800  years  ago  and  imposed  their 
rule  and  thalr  ICuallm  raUglan  on  tba  phy»- 
loaUy  amallsr  and  Isas  waiUka  peoplss  at 
the  valley  and  delta  of  the  Ganges. 

But  the  two  peoples  never  became  one 
pe(q;>le  In  anything  but  religion.  The  Pun- 
jabis have  always  been  the  conquerors,  the 
Bengalis  the  conquered. 

Last  March  that  status  of  conqueror  and 
conquered  was  put  to  the  test.  The  Bengalis 
won  at  the  polls  tha  right  to  take  over  the 
government  of  Pakistan.  They  had  the  ma- 
jority of  the  votea.  But  whan  It  came  to 
wor^ng  out  the  oonstttntlflaial  oonaequances 
the  Punjabis  turned  looae  thatr  Army  In  the 
middle  at  the  night  and  began  ana  of  tha 
great  alaughtsta  at  history.  It  was  an  effort 
to  nasMTt  the  oonqusst  of  SOO  yean  ago. 

Today,  four  months  latsr.  tha  Pakistan 


Anny  oontrois  the  main  ottles  at  Bengal,  bat 
not  the  countryside.  Baslstanoe  Is  Inoraas- 
Ing.  Tha  guerrlllaa  have  baan  ahla  twlea  to 
knock  out  tha  power  stations  aanliig  Daooa, 
tha  ciH>ttal.  They  frequently  out  tha  xall 
Unaa  from  Oaoca  to  tha  other  oltiaa.  11m  oo- 
oupylng  Punjabi  (West  Pakistan)  Army  faeee 
pmdsaly  the  same  praq)eot  In  Bengal  that 
the  llileu  regime  In  South  Vietnam  faoed 
back  before  massive  American  intervention — 
tha  proqiect  of  a  paolfloation  program 
stretching  endleaaly  Into  the  future. 

Thla  tragic  and  dreadful  condition  leaves 
everyone  oonoemed  with  two  problems. 
There  Is  tbe  immediate  problem  of  how  to 
put  an  end  to  the  hraror  and  misery  in  Ben- 
gal. The  Punjabis  must  give  up  a  military 
repreeslon  policy  which  Is  atavistic,  self-de- 
feating, and  In  bringing  into  being  the  very 
thing  tt  was  designed  to  prevent;  the  exlit- 
enoe  of  a  separate  BoigaL 

But  It  very  much  seems  that  this  can  hap- 
pen only  If  some  progress  might  be  made  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  larger  problem;  the 
problem  of  tbe  relations  of  tbe  great  powers 
to  Pakistan. 

There  Is  no  effective  pressure  on  the  offldal 
government  of  Pakistan  at  Islamabad  to 
abate  the  terror  in  Bengal  because  China 
and  the  United  States  have  choeen  not  to 
risk  intervention  whereas  Russia  Is  >'«««»"'"b 
the  main  outside  friend  of  India.  Washing- 
ton refusee  to  do  anything  which  might  alien- 
ate Gen.  Agba  Mohammad  Tahya  EQian  who 
was  Involved  In  tbe  breakthrough  in  Slno- 
UJ3.  relations.  The  Chinese,  naturally,  ding 
to  their  advantage  in  Pakljrtan.  And  every- 
one Is  aware  of  bow  dangerous  an  apple  of 
discord  an  Independent  Bengal  would  be. 
It  could  trigger  a  war  between  Russia  and 
China. 

Ilie  theoretical  solution  Is  easy.  AU  it  re- 
quires woTild  be  an  agreement  between  Rus- 
sia. China,  the  United  States,  and  India 
that  Bengal  should  be  free  and  untroubled 
by  either  China  or  Russia. 

That's  "all"  it  would  take,  but  getting  It 
appears  to  be  preeently  impossible.  China 
must  be  greatly  tempted  at  the  poeslbUity  of 
acquiring  control  of  the  Ganges  basin  with 
an  outlet  on  tbe  Indian  Ocean.  Russia  cer- 
tainly would  go  to  great  lengths  to  prevent 
any  such  thing. 

MtenwhUe  war  could  break  out,  again  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  at  any  moment.  It 
is  almost  more  than  India  can  bear  to  have 
BO  many  of  its  Hindu  klnfolk  being  killed 
by  Punjabi  Mxislims  Just  over  the  border. 

Indla'a  Prime  Minister.  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi, 
deaervas  highest  marks  for  her  own  restraint 
and  the  restraint  she  has  Imposed  upon  her 
generala. 

But  the  fragile  peace  which  still  prevails 
among  the  surrounding  powers  Is  being 
bought  at  the  price  of  the  misery  of  the  Ben- 
gal people. 

"At  only  faint  hope  we  can  see  for  a  long- 
term  aettlement  would  be  from  a  meeting  of 
ttaoae  countries  with  vital  interests  in  the 
rasnlta.  Prima  Minister  Chou  Xn-lai  of  China 
has  propoasd  to  Presldsnt  Nixon  a  oonferenea 
to  consider  the  Vietnam  problem.  A  confer- 
anoe  which  Indudad  China,  Buaata,  India, 
and  the  United  States  could  alao  do  some 
quiet  work  on  the  side  about  Bengal  and 
Pakistan. 

Tha  trsgady  and  the  danger  underline  the 
need  for  a  naw  "oonoart  of  the  great  poweis." 
Nothing  else  has  ever  yet  been  invented 
which  could  manage  a  problem  of  such  pro- 
portions and  oomplexltlaa. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Aug.  1. 1971] 

HXKALATAIV   COMnOlRATXOIT? 

Paklston's  role  as  the  Jumping  off  point  for 
Or.  Henry  Xlaalngar's  reoant  ssorat  flight  to 
Peking  mny  balp  to  eiplaln — ^though  nat  as* 
ense    tha  a«i«iri<i>it>>t«/i'«  ■*«««»»«».j  .wpiKirt 

for  the  Taliya  Khan  Oovamment  daring  the 
flnt  few  montha  of  the  vldous  aUttary 
oiaekdown  In  Baat  Pakistan    But  now  that 
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the  door  to  China  has  been  tqwned.  It  is  tm- 
poatfbla  to  axeuaa  or  aqslain  Waahlngton'k 
continuing  cupply  of  arms  to  Tai»iw»t»>fi  mn^ 
lu  panistlng  ambiguity  in  tba  face  of  a  deep- 
ening tragedy  that  threatens  to  erupt  bafora 
the  year  la  out  into  a  major  Intwnatlonal 
conflict. 

Reports  from  Pakistan  indicate  that  Prwl- 
dent  Tahya  and  bis  mUltaty  supportera  are 
still  determined  to  pxusue  their  poUcy  of  mil- 
itary repression  In  the  East,  having  fUled  to 
rally  any  slgnlflcant  number  of  Bengali  poll- 
ticlaha  to  their  side.  President  Tahya  has 
tbreatOMd  to  try  In  a  secret  military  court 
and  possibly  to  execute  Shaikh  Mujlbar  Bah- 
man.  tha  Imprisoned  BengaU  leader  who  re- 
mains tha  best  hope  for  a  polltloal  settlement 
of  the  dvll  conflict. 

Mtenwhlle.  there  la  imminent  threat  of 
widespread  famine  in  the  stricken  eastern 
provlnoe,  when  planting  has  been  nsgleoted 
and  shattered  oommunioatlons  lines  »»Mwp»»- 
tbe  movement  of  available  food  stocks.  Ref- 
ugees continue  to  pour  over  the  Tn«n»n  bor- 
der by  the  tens  of  thousands  daily,  creating 
problems  that  a  Red  Croes  offldal  has  de- 
scribed as  catastrophic. 

Reslstanoe  in  Bast  Pakistan  continues,  with 
bombings  a  dally  occurrence  In  the  capital 
of  Dacca  and  communications  throu^iout 
the  province  seriously  diampted.  me  Ben- 
galls  are  said  to  be  training  tens  of  thousands 
of  guerrilla  lighters  in  camps  along  the  In- 
dian border  in  preparation  ttx  a  nujcv  effort 
in  tiie  fall  when  the  monsoon  rains  end.  If 
this  ahoiild  occur,  the  guerrilla  activity  al- 
most certainly  would  lead  to  a  confrontation 
between  India  and  Pakistan,  even  if  Indian 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  succeeded  in 
the  meantime  in  resisting  rising  |»essui«s 
for  hnmediate  military  Intervention. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  agree  wholly  with 
India's  over-righteous  attitude  to  rsoognlae 
that  President  Tahya's  ruthlees  poUcies  in 
Bengal  are  putting  New  Delhi  in  an  increas- 
ingly dUBcult  position.  India  simply  cannot 
(upport — economioaUy.  socially  or  poUti- 
cally— a  flow  of  ntugatB  from  Bast  Pakistan 
that  already  exoeeds  seven  in»nn»i  xvan 
more  serious,  the  systematic  slaughter.  r^M 
and  expulsion  of  Hindus  from  Bast  Pakistan 
could  touch  off  communal  vtolence  thmngh- 
out  India,  with  its  substantial  MOalsm  mi- 
nority. It  Is  no  wonder  that  t^mm^m  mi*  ap- 
palled and  angry  over  United  Statea  Govern- 
ment polldes  that  give  aid  and  oomfort  to 
the  Tahya  regime  while  nomnlnj  to  disregard 
the  horrible  ImpUcationa  of  events  in  Bast 
Pakistan. 

Under  perststent  prodding  of  memben  of 
Congress,  the  Administration  a{H>ean  to  be 
altering  its  position  somewhat.  llMre  have 
been  vague  assurances  that  no  new  arms  or 
economic  aid  will  be  granted  to  M^m^h^ 
for  the  present.  The  planned  dl^iatdi  of  an 
American  police  adviser  to  Dacca  has  re- 
portedly been  canceled.  But  American  arms 
continue  to  flow  to  Tahya's  troops  under 
old  licensing  agreements  and  the  exact  Waah- 
iQgton  position  cm  o«her  aid  la  by  no  mon"* 
dear. 

It  is  time  an  American  aid  to  the  Tahya 
regime,  excepting  rdlef  asMstanoe,  was  un- 
equlvooaUy  stopped.  The  reported  Amertean- 
ba^ed  plan  to  station  United  Nations  ob- 
eervers  in  Bast  Pakistan  could  help  ease  tha 
plight  of  the  RengaMs  but  it  falls  far  abort 
of  the  polltloal  aooanmodaUon  that  Is  need- 
ed to  head  off  an  explosimi  on  the  Indian 
•uboontlnent  that  could  predpitote  an 
Amerlcan-Chlnese-Sovlet  confrontation  In 
the  Hlmalayaa. 

[Prom  tbe  New  Tork  Times,  July  31,  1971] 

U.8.  Am  TO  PaxisTAw  Qussxioim 
To  the  Mditor: 

As  ons  who  has  endeavored  to  pronx>te 
Indo-Amerloan  friendship  for  the  last  several 
years.  I  am  outraged  Iqr  the  poUoy  of  tha 
t7nlted  Statea  Administration  on  aims  aupply 
and  aoonomlc  aid  to  Pakistan. 


The  Justlfloatlon  for  military  aid  in  tbe 
1050's  was  ths  Dulles  concept  of  building  up 
a  grand  alllanee  against  Oconmunlsm.  But 
now.  what  is  the  reason  for  continuance  of 
military  aid  to  a  country  which  haa  used  It 
not  only  against  India  but  also  against  Its 
own  people? 

It  has  been  contended  that  if  Pakistan  Is 
denied  aid  by  the  West  it  would  go  over  to 
the  side  of  China.  But  aftw  the  recent  con- 
ciliatory gesture  at  President  Nixon  to  PeUng 
this  argument  can  hardly  be  sustained.  We 
are  also  told  that  what  is  hi4q>ening  in  East 
Pakistan  U  an  "internal  matter."  Surely, 
genodde  is  a  question  of  international  con- 
cnn.  I  have  been  told  recently  by  two  dis- 
tinguished press  represantottvee  In  Delhi— 
one  a  Briton,  the  other  an  American — that 
they  have  seen  war,  witnessed  atrodtles  In 
Vietnam,  but  have  not  seen  anything  so  hor- 
rible as  in  Bast  Pakistan. 

I  found  during  my  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States  that  public  opinion  as  repre- 
sented by  the  news  media  has  rendered 
meritorious  service  in  WTposIng  the  grueeome 
events  in  East  Pakistan  and  In  rousing  inter- 
national opinion  in  regard  to  tbe  moral  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  the  United  Stetes  and  the 
United  Nations.  I  also  found  that  several 
Important  and  liberal  Senators  felt  equally 
stron^y  about  this  continuance  of  arms  aid 
to  Pakistan. 

In  defiance  of  such  enlightened  public 
opinion  and  Ignoring  tbe  terrUile  sufferings 
of  poor,  innocent  people  in  Bast  Pakistan, 
the  Nixon  Administration  Is  continuing  Its 
military  aid  and  seems  also  determined  to 
provide  economic  aid  desplU  the  fact  that 
some  other  Western  oountrlee  have  dedded 
not  to  do  so. 

Ilie  point  Is  not  ths  quantum  or  value  of 
arma  siq)plled  or  its  character  but  tbe  ap- 
proaoh  and  policy  of  a  Government  prepared 
to  bolster  a  regime  that  can  only  be  char- 
aoteriaed  as  barbarous.  As  ths  report  of  the 
World  Bank  team  shows,  economic  aid  also 
would  be  of  little  avail  where  the  Infrastruc- 
ture in  the  eastern  wing  haa  broken  down 
and  economic  life  paralysed  while  in  the 
western  wing  trade  and  Indtistry  are  disor- 
ganiaed.  Humanitarian  aid  should  be  given 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  i»ovlded  this 
is  done  under  proper  international  super- 
vision. 

The  question  is  one  ot  simple  humanity. 
If  the  oonsdenoe  of  the  American  nation  is 
alive,  it  must  realise  what  a  grevlous  wrong 
is  being  done  through  the  present  policy  of 
its  Government. 

Q.  L.  Mbbta. 

Bombay.  Imdia.  Jult  SB.  1971. 

(The  writer  to  formv  Indian  Ambaaaador  to 
Washington.) 

Past  3 — ^Dakox  in  South  Asia 

[Rom  the  Manchester  Guardian, 

June  99.  1071] 

TARTA'B    TBBXADBAXS    PACatAOB 

Tahya  Khan's  nl^tmarlsh  dzaamwcrld 
shows  no  signs  of  crumbling.  It  to  a  "matter 
of  sattofaotlon''  to  thto  "simple  soldtor"  (In 
hto  latest  broadcast)  that  in  tba  dUBcult 
situation  hto  ootmtry  haa  faoed  recently  "tha 
reaction  and  reqionse  from  an  overwbolmlikg 
number  of  countries  haa  been  of  sympathy 
and  undarstanding  of  tha  problems  wa  aia 
facing  and  trying  to  reaolva.''  It  Tahya  ba- 
lieves  that.  If  Tahya  can  brush  s^da  the 
nausea  of  all  Weatem  reaction,  then  he  may 
truly  believe  anything:  even  the  Aeld  report 
of  hto  genarato  In  Bengal.  Hto  faith  In  wtet 
hto  aldee  tall  him  to  touching,  but  tngloal- 
ly  pathetic.  He  has  no  real  plans  now.  The 
proposato  be  unveiled  yesterday  for  a  return 
to  demootatlc  government  are  a  bathatio 
iham.  If  the  aid  givers  ot  the  world  raient  In 
their  ahocked  disdain  towards  Pakistan  It 
will  not  be  beoause  ot  an  "expert  panel"  con- 
jurtag  up  aUok  formulae  for  subjugMiog 
Dacca  onoa  aoain. 


Tahya^B  present  strategy  to  based  more  on 
boredom  than  anything  else.  Fiddle  away  for 
a  while,  make  a  show  cf  liberal  sorrow  and 
gruff  sentiment,  and  iiapt  that  a  harassed 
"International  opinion"  will  yawn  and  pass 
on  to  other  pnAlems.  Bo  we  have  the  experts 
and  their  constitution  for  "four  months  or 
BO."  Then  we  have  a  National  Assembly 
stripped  of  tbe  Awami  League  (which  has  a 
total  majority  in  It)  and  all  top  leadership: 
Incarcerated,  ahot,  or  exiled.  Vague  phraaea 
blur  even  the  powers  of  thto  castrated  body, 
but  algnlflcantly  the  President  no  longer 
talks  bluntiy  of  bis  longing  to  get  back  to 
barracks.  lUrtlal  law  continuea  Indeflnltely. 
It  Mr.  Bhutto  wishes  to  rule  in  tiie  West  be 
must  snuggle  up  to  the  military  again.  It 
anyone  wtohes  to  lead  Eastern  reconstrtic- 
tion  he  must  stand  in  the  shadow  of  TIkka 
Khan,  a  stooge  In  peril  of  assasslnatton 
every  time  he  shows  bis  face.  Tahya.  m  fact, 
can  otter  only  the  gauze  of  legality  or  auton- 
omy to  Bengal.  He  will  be  hard  put  to  make 
it  wotk  tor  six  months,  never  mind  six  years. 
As  Independent  reports  now  t^mfytg  from  in- 
dde  East  Pakistan  make  clear  there  to  reslst- 
anoe and  terrorism  and  gaUoplng  poverty; 
there  to  Bengali  determination  not  to  forget, 
not  to  Jettison  aspirations.  The  refogeee  wlU 
not  oome  back  en  masse  to  face  llkka^  ten- 
der merdea.  Polftidans  of  character  will  steer 
away  from  odlaboration.  Those  educated 
Bengalto  who  remain  in  the  East  win  Ue  low. 

And  nowhere,  in  all  the  intelleetual 
wasteland  of  Tahya^  master  play,  to  the  cen- 
tral question  asked.  Does  Pakistan  exist  any 
longo^  Does  unity  matter  any  longer?  "What 
preelsdy  have  tbe  Punjabi  l^ons  achieved? 
In  Islamabad's  book  the  regime  anipped  a 
budding  plot  between  Sheikh  Mujib  and  Mrs. 
Gandhi — a  plot  to  wreck  the  pure  State  of 
Jlnnah  and  ddiver  half  of  it  into  the  evil 
hands  of  New  Delhi.  That,  seriously,  to  what 
Tahya  daims— tbe  same  Tahya  who  allowed 
MuJlb  to  win  an  unrigged  dection.  to  bar- 
gain long  and  bard  over  a  Constitution:  tha 
same  MuJlb  who  waited  quletty  at  hto  home 
for  the  army  to  take  him  away,  who — ^far 
from  leading  a  premeditated  coup — ^was  pat- 
entty  stunned  when  the  gennato  attacked. 

Defending  the  Sheikh  and  hto  scattered 
henchmen  may,  at  thto  Juncture,  eeem  a  re- 
dundant exerdse.  Too  much  blood,  too  many 
ret ugeee  have  flowed  since  MuJlb  disappeared 
for  Pakistan  to  be  maglcany  put  back  to- 
gether again.  Tet  hto  reputation  ramalna  un- 
sullied and  important.  He  won  an  dection. 
He  did  not.  and  has  never  publidy,  dedared 
UDI.  "nie  WTC  esses  of  hto  BengaU  foUoweta 
were  precipitated  by  army  action — not  tha 
roverse.  He  remains.  Just  posdbly,  the  one 
man  who  can  persuade  the  flve  million  who 
fled  to  return:  and— equally  vital — thoae 
Bengalto  who  remained  not  to  wallow  in  com- 
munal strife.  Mujtb,  in  short,  la  Pakistan's 
last  chance  of  a  Uttie  peace.  Perhaps  Tahya's 
advisers,  examining  thto  new  threadbare 
package,  begin  to  realise  it.  Perhape  the  rich 
of  Karachi  and  Lahora,  groaning  under  the 
latest  straitened  national  budget,  begin  to 
loee  faith  In  their  ludicrously  naive  leader- 
ship. But  the  time  to  lata  and  the  reality  to 
nowhere  yet  to  be  found.  TesterdaylB  pro- 
nouncementa  should  strengthen  tike  ayi  tog 
Pakistan  consortium  and  the  Wodd  Bank  in 
thetr  reaolva  not  to  band  to  blandtohmenta 
or  evadve  promises.  Tlie  stronger  that  reaolva. 
the  weaker  the  Rawalpindi  regime  appears. 

A  Rrrnifr  or  Thuob  amb  Bmoxa 
(By  Murray  Sayle) 

Tbe  Pakistan  military  raglma  last  waA 
rspeated  ita  claim  that  East  Paktotan  to 
rapidly  returning  to  "nomaley"  after  ita 
proIOBgad  mmtary  oparaaion  agalnat  "leljelB 
and  uiaeraants"  and  that  the  way  wm  now 
open  tot  rafucees  to  return  from  mdla  and 
reaume  their  normal  Uvea. 

I  apent  last  weak  touring  one  of  the  araaa 
from  whloh  many  t?wuaanda  cf  rafqgaaa  flad 
and  tbnafa  that  thto  to  ontrua:  thai  m  taet  m 
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repoiBiir*  poUtloal  tjtUm  la  npU3j  teklnc 
■IMP*  vhloh  BMij  waU  maka  it  ImpoKlble  tot 

ttMUl  to  IVtUIU. 

If  tbe  lefugflw  do  erer  (o  borne,  It  wlU  b« 
to  plaoM  llk«  hatmpaiiMxpva  Tlllag*.  »  ooUao- 
tlon  of  mud-brtek  bovum  with  jMlm. 
tbatctied  roote  tlz  mllM  north  of  irhnitt^ 
■iM  Paklstaali  blggMt  rlv«r  port.  LoUt- 
pidiatptir  BtMuU  «  Uttto  w»7  off  the  nuOn  ra«d 
betiraen  Khnlim  aod  Tneeuiu  wbloh  Uwt  week 
was  biujr  with  mJlltary  traLffle.  big  ahlny 
Amartcan  trucks  fxiU  of  soldlen  from  West 
Pakistan,  armed  Inoongmoiialy  with  "hintnit 
atztomatlc  rifles,  and  an  occasional  dvlllan 
carrying  a  SOS  Toa-ltnfleld  rifle. 

I  drove  along  a  side  road  perched  high  on 
an  embankment,  aeross  a  Undsoapa  looking 
like  a  green  and  sllTer  tiieaSboard.  Inah  stand- 
ing crops  alternating  with  ponds  and  flooded 
fields. 

Here  and  there  a  few  farmers  were  plough- 
ing the  wide  wet  prairie  with  cows  and  water 
buffaloes;  but  there  seemed  very  few  people 
at  work  for  such  a  crowded  country. 

Tlien  I  stumbled  on  Lotapaharpur.  It  was 
Just  off  the  road,  up  a  muddy  track  which 
twisted  through  the  palm  trees.  "Hie  village 
to  like  any  oth^  in  last  Pakistan.  A  seen  or 
so  of  houses  stand  In  s  neat  circle  on  an 
earthen  platform  a  few  feet  above  the  flood- 
plain.  But  there  were  no  men  in  loincloths, 
no  women  In  bright  saris,  no  brown  children 
and  ginger  dogs  playing  among  the  banana 
trees. 

I  have  seen  many  Bast  Bengal  vlllaeas 
which  have  been  bximt,  or  which  seem  to 
have  strangely  few  people.  Thl  ■.  was  the  first 
I  saw  which  was  seemingly  undamaged  and 
completely  deeerted. 

With  my  interpreter  I  looked  around.  A 
coloured  picture  of  the  eleplwnt-headed  god 
Oanesh,  the  remover  of  obstacles,  showed 
that  this  bad  been  a  Hindu  village.  But  why 
had  the  villagers  gone?  There  was  no  clue  In 
the  empty  houses.  Then,  timidly,  a  woman 
In  a  tattered  sari,  with  three  yoimg  children 
at  her  heels,  came  forward. 

She  was  a  Ifuallm  and  a  refugee  herself. 
Her  hurtMUMl  bad  been  killed  and  she  had 
run  awmy  and  found  this  empty  village,  as 
*•  *•<*.  by  aoddnxt  She  had  been  living  on 
some  rloe  the  Hlndtis  left  behind.  But  It  was 
ftnlshad  and  she  was  at  her  wtfs  end  to  feed 
her  elilldrmi.  She  did  not  want  to  go  to  the 
authorities  because  she  was  afiald  they 
would  find  out  her  husband  was  "Jol 
Bangja"— "Victory  to  Bengal,"  the  slogan  of 
the  banned  and  smashed  Awaml  League. 

Then  more  people  came  up,  Muslim  farm- 
era  from  a  vtUsge  a  few  hundred  yards  away 
named  Aramghata.  The  story  they  told  was 
like  many  I  have  heard  In  the  past  week. 

Two  local  man  named  All  Hamad  and 
Shatikat  both  claimed  poaeeealon  of  a  oorm- 
gated  Iron  shed.  Some  time  In  April  Hamed 
had  returned  to  the  village  aooompanylng 
two  truck  loads  of  Weat  Pakistan  soldiers. 
An  argument  broke  out  between  the  soldiers 
and  the  villagers,  there  was  shooting  by  the 
soldiers,  and  sU  villagers  were  killed. 

Two  of  the  dead  were  members  of  the  local 
oounell:  Indu  Babu,  a  farmer,  and  a  ztfaitve. 
Profulla  Babu.  head  master  of  a  local  high 
school.  Both  are  Hindu  names.  The  other  150 
Hindus  in  the  vlllsge  flsd  with  a  few  belong- 
ings as  soon  as  the  soldlen  went. 

I  Mfted  them  why  they  were  tiling  ma 
abotrt  this  incident,  they  said  I  had  not 
heard  the  end  at  the  story.  Some  Muslims 
from  their  village  had  oome  iq)  to  see  what 
waa  gotng  on.  The  siddlsrs  grabbed  foiu-  of 
than  and  told  them  to  recite  something  from 
the  Holy  Koran. 

Thay  said  tha  four  Muslims  were  terrlfled 
but  managed  to  begin  -BiMmOah  tmUnum 
trrmhim  .  .  .  ":  tha  opening  words  of  the 
KiMUL  lliay  said  the  soldiers  shouted  'Ihase 
are  not  MUaUmsl  Thsy  hava  been  taught  to 
say  this  to  trick  usf  They  then  shot  aU  four. 

Tba  vlUagars  t<dd  ms  thay  wet«  angry 
•bout  this,  as  they  had  never  had  any  traoble 
wltli  tbair  Hindu  n^ghbowa,  wi^»«^.  tlwy 
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said,  now  had  the  iron  shed.  They  said  ha 
carried  a  rifle  and  they  thought  he  was  a 
"rosoftor"  (volunteer) .  a  term  we  meet  again. 

What  had  happened  to  the  Hindus'  land? 
The  vtllagsrs  pointed  to  the  suroundlng 
amscald  green  IMds.  It  was  a  standing  crop 
of  llnsssd.  a  valuable  cash  crop.  In  Jtme  soms 
people  from  the  Martial  Law  Admlnlatra- 
tlon,  had  oonduoted  an  auction  of  3,000  acres 
in  the  abeenca  of  the  owners. 

It  waa  normaUy  worth  800  rapees  an  acre. 
It  had  bean  sold  for  one  aitd  a  half  rupees  an 
acre.  Bv^  the  buyers  had  not  got  much  of  a 
bargain.  They  could  not  hire  people  to  har- 
vest most  of  It  and  the  rest  was  now  flooded 
and  worthlees. 

Lotapaharpur  stimmarlaed  for  me  the  true 
position  about  the  refugees.  No  one  here 
really  expects  them  to  retiim  In  any  num- 
bers, because  there  Is  an  atmosphere  of  ter- 
ror In  Kast  Pakistan,  because  the  material 
dlfllcultles  In  the  way  of  their  returning 
are  almost  Insuperable,  and  their  homes, 
farms,  crops,  small  buslneeaes,  and  other 
assets  sre  being  transferred  under  paper- 
thin  legal  devices  to  people  who  have  strong 
motlvee  to  make  sure  they  never  come  back — 
In  fact  to  their  political  and  religious  ene- 
mies. But  the  military  administration  has 
Indeed  opeatd  "reception  centres"  and 
■transit  camps." 

I  drove  up  to  Benapol,  close  to  the  Indian 
border  to  Inspect  these  preparaUona.  I  was 
received  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  whcde 
Khulna  district,  Lt.-Colonel  Shams-uz- 
Zaman.  in  his  headquarters  near  the  frontlw. 
Oolong  Shams  said  there  were  frequent  mor- 
tar eKchanges  with  the  Indian  troops  over 
the  border — always,  he  said,  begun  by  the 
Indians. 

•TTiey  certainly  need  us  here  to  defend 
them,"  he  said.  'Theee  Bengalis  dont  know 
how  to  fight.  Now  I  come  from  the  North- 
west Prontler,  where  fighting  is  in  our  blood. 
I  have  been  tulng  a  rifle  since  I  waa  ten. 
We've  got  guts." 

Colonel  Shams  directed  the  military  oper- 
ation of  the  past  three  months  In  this  area, 
beginning  with  the  securing"  of  Khulna 
town  during  the  period  March  26-29.  He 
told  me  that  It  was  only  In  the  past  month 
that  his  troops  had  been  able  to  get  the  up- 
per hand  all  over  the  district  from  mis- 
creants and  rebels." 

It  appears  that  It  waa  Shams  who  began 
the  system  of  razakara  by  distributing  police 
rifles  to  civilians  In  Khulna — "good  chape, 
good  Muslims  and  loyal  Pakistanis,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

There  are  now,  according  to  the  military 
authorities,  5,000  mazakars  in  East  Pakistan, 
800  of  them  In  Khulna  district.  They  are 
paid  three  rupees  a  day  (25p  at  the  official 
rate)  and  receive  seven  days  training  whldi 
appears  to  consist  entirely  of  learning  how 
to  shoot  a  police  Lee  Knfield  rifle.  Their  work 
oonslsts  of  "security  cheeks" — guiding  the 
West  Pakistan  troops  to  the  home  of  sup- 
porters of  the  Awaml  League.  They  are  sup- 
pose to  be  under  the  orders  of  local  "peace 
committees"  which  are  sriected  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  on  a  similar  basis  of  "loy- 
alty to  Pakistan."  These  people  are.  In  fact, 
representatives  of  the  political  parties  which 
were  routed  at  the  last  elections,  with  an 
admixture  of  men  with  criminal  iscords  and 
bigoted  Muslims  who  have  been  persuaded 
that  strong-arm  methods  are  needed  to  pro- 
tect their  religion — a  mixture  weirdly  rem- 
iniscent of  the  Orange  Lodges,  "B  specials" 
and  political  terrorists  of  Nbrthem  balasd. 

But  at  least  there  are  a  lot  of  Protestants 
In  Ulster.  The  election  results  in  Khulna 
district  show  how  minute  the  non-crlmlnal 
political  base  of  the  Peace  Odmmlttaea  and 
rtuakan  reaUy  Is:  the  now  banned  Awaml 
League  won  all  eight  seats  in  ths  district 
and  scored  7S  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  east. 
The  three  bruehes  of  the  Muillai  League 
got  8  to  4  per  cent  between  them  and  ths 
fanatical  Jamat-l-Uam  0  par  cant. 


I  asked  Shams  whether  he  expected  nfn- 
gees  to  come  over  the  border  at  Benapol— 
the  main  road  from  Calcutta  to  Dacca,  oppo- 
site soma  of  tb»  biggest  refugee  campa  In 
West  Bengal — ^when  his  men  had  blocked  tha 
road  with  a  truck  and  were  covering  it  with 
marJiina  guns? 

Ha  said  they  would  have  no  troubla  com- 
ing by  "unauthorised  routes"  which  indudsd 
rowing  down  rivers  and  wading  through  rloa 
fields.  "Miscreants,  rebels  and  Indian  infil- 
trators" could  not,  however,  snaak  aoraas  so 
easily  because  be  was  mitint^tntng  constant 
and  vigilant  patrols.  "Let  them  come,  we're 
ready  for  them."  he  said. 

My  notes  leave  it  unclear  whether  he 
meant  the  Indian  Army,  or  the  refugees. 

I  walked  back  with  a  captain  assigned  to 
me  by  Colonel  Shams  from  the  border  to 
Benapcd  refugee  reception  centre,  about  a 
mile  away. 

"We  have  a  problem  here"  said  the  c^>- 
taln  who  wore  a  heavy  upcurving  moustache 
and  parachutist's  wings.  "Look  at  them,"  he 
said.  Indicating  Bengali  farmers  in  conical 
straw  huts  squatting  to  plant  rtoe  in  the 
fiooded  green  fields.  "They  all  lo<A  the  same 
to  us.  How  can  w«  tell  the  miscreants  »wd 
rebels  from  the  ordinary  people?" 

Tlie  entire  population  of  Benapol  recep- 
tion centre  was  five  foriom  dogs. 

Ihe  captain  said  the  centre  was  probably 
doaed  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  border 
and  directed  me  to  a  camp  further  back  at 
Satkhlra.  I  drove  to  this  camp  and  found 
that  there  were  18  refugees  in  rasidenee, 
three  of  t3iem  Hindus.  The  number  tallied 
with  the  arrivals  and  departures  noted  on  the 
camp's  admission  board.  As  I  walked  around 
I  got  a  snappy  mUltary  salute  from  two 
raeakan,  two  young  men  armed  with  shot- 
guns. I  was  told  that  they  were  there  to 
guard  the  camp  (from  whom?  from  miscre- 
ants, rebels,  etc.)  and  to  help  with  security 
checks.  I  was  asking  the  people  in  charge 
of  the  camp  (ordliury  Bengali  municipal 
workers  whoae  sincerity  I  fully  accept) 
whether  the  preeence  of  imknown  armed  men 
asking  about  people's  political  views  was.  In 
the  climate  of  Bsst  Pakistan,  the  way  to 
make  a  returned  refugee  fed  at  ease  when 
the  sudden  arrival  of  another  100  refugees 
waa  announced. 

These  people  looked  well  fed  and  dressed 
and  told  me  they  had  all  come  from  the 
same  place  in  India,  Hasanabad,  Just  over 
the  border,  had  all  been  there  the  same  time, 
aa  days,  and  had  all  come  back  together. 

None  of  them  could  produce  an  Tni^jpn 
ration  card  becaxise,  they  said,  they  had 
not  been  given  any.  I  asked  the  pe<H>le  in 
charge  of  the  camp,  which  has  enough  ro<Mn 
In  an  old  achoolhouse  and  adjoining  build- 
ings for  2,000  people,  whether  refugees  who 
had  not  actually  been  over  the  Indian  bor- 
der were  eligible  for  help  at  the  Satkhlra 
centre.  I  was  told  they  were  not. 

Prom  Satkhlra  I  proceeded  to  irh"ln».  ad- 
ministrative capital  of  the  district.  On  the 
way  I  passed  a  bridge  being  hastUy  rebuUt 
It  bad  been  blown  up  by  saboteurs  ten  days 
ago — presunubly  by  members  of  the  Muktl 
PauJ  the  "Preedom  army."  which  now  claims 
to  be  operating  tmderground.  Local  people 
told  me — I  thought  with  soms  glee — ^that  the 
bridge  had  been  defended  by  35  raaakan  who 
had  fied  at  the  first  burst  of  gimfire.  I  was 
unable  to  confirm  this  when  I  later  met  tha 
razakara  high  command. 

A  quarter  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
district,  which  was  more  than  three  million 
at  the  last  census,  is  missing,  dsad  or  gona 
to  India.  Tha  local  dvll  authorttiea  astl- 
mata  that  one  half  of  the  land  in  tha  dis- 
trict is  not  being  cultivated.  On  orders  of 
the  Qovemment  in  Dacca  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  put  abandoned  land,  shops 
and  propecty  In  tha  hands  of  "caietaken" 
who  are  to  be  selected  by  the  Peace  Oom- 
mltteaa. 

The  ordinary  work  of  dvU  admlnlstra- 
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tlon  Is  dose  to  a  standstill.  The  Senior 
MaglBtrate,  Bajendra  Lai  Sarkar  (a  Hindu) 
U  missing,  believed  klUed,  while  Khulna  was 
being  "secttred." 

The  senior  Muslim  magistrate,  Chaudrt 
Senwar  All,  has  been  arrested  by  the  army 
and  his  wha^bouts  Is  at  present  unknown. 

The  police  chief.  Superintendent  Abdul 
Aklb  Khondaker  has  been  transferred  and 
the  IMstrict  CommlBdoner,  Nurul  Islam 
Khan,  has  been  Informed  that  he  will  be 
transferred. 

This  is  part  of  the  game  of  administrative 
musical  chairs  going  on  In  East  Pakistan. 
Officials  of  Bengali  origins  like  all  the  above 
men  are  being  moved  about  at  dlazylng 
speed. 

Of  the  300  clerical  workers  employed  by 
the  local  authority,  86  were  Hindus.  Only 
two  are  now  left  axul  the  rest,  if  still  alive, 
have  been  automatlodly  suspended. 

I  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  there  ex- 
ists a  confidential  directive  that  "members 
of  the  minority  community" — official  Jargon 
for  HunduB — are  to  receive  a  "stringent  se- 
curity check"  before  bdng  given  a  govern- 
ment Job,  which  would  amount  to  a  thinly 
veiled  blacklist. 

This  is  ofllclally  denied.  However  a  yotmg 
Hindu,  Arabanda  Sen  came  first  among  600 
entrants  In  the  competitive  exams  for  clerical 
Jobs  with  the  w>»iinn  administration  last 
February.  He  was  still  unemployed  last  week, 
although  the  administration  is  desperatdy 
short-handed. 

The  work  of  the  Khulna  dvlc  authorities 
has  been  sevwdy  hampered  by  army  requid- 
tions  of  their  equipment.  All  the  launches 
of  the  district  administration  used  for  food 
distribution,  fiood  control  work,  and  similar 
needs  (half  the  district  can  only  be  reached 
by  boat)  have  been  taken  over  by  the  army 
and  navy  who  have  mounted  .60  caUbre  ma- 
chine gxins  on  them  and  are  using  them  on 
river  patrols  for  "miscreants."  The  dvll  au- 
thorities are  urgently  trying  to  get  them 
back,  or  get  new  boats,  as  there  are  alarming 
repwts  that  farmers  downriver  have  not  been 
able  to  repair  many  dykes  round  low  lying 
islands.  If  salt  water  were  to  flood  this  land 
it  would  ruin  it  for  many  years  to  come. 

A  tugboat  bdonging  to  Pakistan  Blver 
Services  was  sunk  by  a  shell  from  a  Pakistan 
Navy  gunboat  In  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
local  naval  chief.  Commander  Al  HaJ  Qui 
Zarin,  told  me  that  his  men  bad  to  dnk  the 
tiig  because  miscreants  had  seized  it  and 
were  attempting  to  ram  a  navd  vessel.  Local 
boatmen  said  the  normal  crew  were  aboard 
the  tug  but  failed  to  answer  a  challenge, 
never  having  heard  one  before,  aa  they 
steamed  noisily  past  the  naval  base. 

The  work  of  the  local  Peace  Committee 
and  razakar  high  command  could  hardly  be 
said  tQ  have  achieved  "normalcy"  dther.  Two 
of  lu  members,  Ohulam  Slrwar  Mullah.  Vloe- 
chalrman  of  the  District  Council  aixl  Abdul 
Hamid,  Vice-chairman  of  the  whuiwa  mu. 
nlclpallty.  were  killed  by  unknown  wa»»<M^ 
assailants  within  the  past  month.  And  the 
ofllclal  records  Indicate  that  21  members  of 
local  Peace  Committees  throughout  the  dis- 
trict have  been  killed  in  the  same  period, 
while  12  are  in  Khulna  hospital  at  the  mo- 
ment suffering  from  gunshot  wounds  and 
four  with  pxmcture  wounds  caused  by  knivee 
or  daggers. 

But  a  rasolcar  fidd  conunander,  Abdtd  Wa- 
hab  Mahaldar,  aged  81,  wh<un  I  met  leading 
his  platoon  to  an  operation,  tdd  me  he 
believed  that  200  rwukan  and  Peace  Com- 
mittee members  had  been  klUed  in  Khulna 
district  in  recent  weeks.  i*«h«i^^.  ,^i^  ^i,^^ 
his  own  group  had  a  Ixxly  count  of  two 
"mlscreanta"  klUed. 

This  may  oorre^Mnd  to  two  aUegatlana 
of  murder  which  have  been  lodged  with  the 
Khulna  city  poUoe  against  rasaJtara.  Ths  po- 
lice ware  Informed  that  two  nrhnnlteacliari 
were  shot  down  without  warning  or  provo- 
cattOB. 


The  poUoe  cannot,  hawersr,  investigate 
these  eases  as  a  military  directive  stataa  that 
complaints  agaliut  rasolcar*  are  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  military  authorities.  Nor 
can  the  Khulna  dvll  police  proceed  with 
the  investigation  of  charges  brought  against 
Motl  XTUah,  a  non-Bengali  member  of  the 
Central  Peace  Committee  of  Khulna,  of  pos- 
sesdon  of  explodves  on  the  day  before  the 
army  began  "securing"  the  town. 

Ullah  has  prevloudy  been  charged  with 
aggravated  assault  and  demanding  money 
with  menaces  and  was  actually  on  ball  on 
the  explodves  charge  when  appointed  to  the 
Peace  Committee.  There  was  an  explodon  at 
the  back  of  his  house  where  neighbors  al- 
leged he  was  storing  dynamite  for  use  in 
riots.  The  same  man  has  been  refused  a  g\in 
license  on  grounds  of  bad  character,  and  a 
police  report  deecribes  him  as  a  "goonda" — 
a  profeadonal  criminal  spedallslng  in 
vldence. 

I  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  even  an 
estimate  of  how  many  people  have  been 
killed  In  rioting  and  army  security  opera- 
tions In  Khulna  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict. One  observer,  a  magistrate  confined 
to  his  riverdde  h<Mne  by  the  army-impoeed 
three-day  curfew,  counted  48  bodies  fioating 
down  the  river  in  one  10-minute  period 
during  the  height  of  the  operation.  There 
are  many  areas  in  the  town  which  have  been 
burnt  out — in  what  is  described  by  the  au- 
thorities as  "slum  dearance" — and  one  road 
leading  to  the  KhvUna  newsprint  mill  has 
been  completdy  demolished  on  both  ddes 
for  more  than  a  mile. 

Colond  Shams  told  me  he  had  a  hard  fight 
with  "rebds"  but  had  not  used  heavy 
weapons.  He  told  me  that  large  hdes  In 
reinforced  concrete  buildings  had  been 
caused  by  miscreants  using  petrol  bombs. 
Army  casiuUties  during  the  operation  in  the 
town  were  r^Kirted  to  me  (not  by  CdoiMl 
Shams)  as  none  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

In  the  period  around  the  army  operation 
in  Khulna,  hoepltals  admitted  169  cases  of 
bullet  wounds,  26  gunshot  wounds  and  70 
punotiuw  wounds  of  the  kind  caused  by 
knife,  dagger  or  bayonet.  It  Is  llkdy  that 
some  of  the  deaths  were  caused  by  flgti^rig 
or  massacres  of  non-Bengali  by  Bengalla,  as 
well  as  by  non-Bengalis  kilUng  BengaUs  and 
by  the  army  operation.  Bui  It  seems  clear 
the  army  had  all  the  firepower.  The  truth 
may  never  be  known  as  no  oOcial  Inquiries 
are  under  way  about  casualties  or  damage, 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  normal  practice  of 
the  Pakistan  pdloe  who  have  to  submit  a 
written  report  every  time  they  Are  one  round 
and  may  only  do  so  with  the  permlsdon  of 
a  magistrate. 

Even  more  obscure  is  what  happened 
in  the  downriver  port  area  of  Mangia,  which 
U  reached  by  boat  from  Khulna.  The  whole 
waterfront  and  market  area  of  this  smaU  port 
has  been  burnt  out,  and  aheU  holes  can  be 
seen  In  some  waterfront  buildings  of  brick 
and  rdnforced  concrete. 

The  local  poUce  chief.  Sub  In^>eetor  Hadl 
Kahn  Is  a  non-BengaU  promoted  In  the  past 
month  from  a  Job  not  requiring  an  examlna- 
tlon  teat  of  literacy  to  one  that  does,  al- 
though there  have  been  no  examlnatlolis.  He 
told  me  that  the  damage,  proportionately 
the  worst  I  have  seen  so  far,  was  catised  by 
an  aoddental  fire  ignited  when  a  lamp  over- 
turned in  the  market  place,  "or  scmethlnc 
Uke  that."  -—«"«» 

But  Commander  Zarin  of  PUB  Tltumlr 
said:  "We  had  a  sharp  engagement  with  the 
mlscrsanu  at  Mangia.  The  rascals  opened 
up  on  us  with  a  shore  battery— a  big  home- 
made gun  made  out  of  some  sort  of  iron 
pipe.  But  It  blew  up  when  they  tried  to  fire 
it,  and  burnt  half  the  place  down  I" 

The  commander  laughed  heartily  at  this 
reminiscence.  He  could  offW  no  explanation 
for  the  ahell  holes  In  watenlde  buUdlnts.  I 
could  not  pxxrsue  the  matter  in  Mangia  be- 


cause on  this  occasion  I  had  to  put  up  wltli 
the  unasked  and  unwanted  preeence  of  two 
soldlOTs  wished  on  me  for  my  "security." 
They  dung  to  my  heels  like  leeches  and  in 
thdr  presence  local  people  Shrank  away. 

It  wo\Ud  be  wearisome  to  catalogue  any 
more  of  the  weird  explanations  offered  by 
the  Pakistan  military  authorities  of  what 
has  eridently  gone  on  and  is  still  fotng  on. 

On  the  refugees  Issue,  It  Is  dear  that  only 
a  very  brave  or  very  foolldi  ref\igee  would 
even  try  to  return  as  things  are,  and  that  his 
welcome  would  be  very  doubtful  if  he  did. 
Only  a  peaceful  Joint  operation  by  India  and 
Pakistan  will  get  any  substantial  number  of 
refugees  home  and  this  seems  totally  out  of 
the  question  as  things  stand. 

Even  more  alarming  Is  the  development, 
with  the  Peace  Conunittees  and  razakara,  of 
two  paralld  governments  In  East  Pakistan: 
one  the  normal  civil  administration,  which  Is 
well  intentioned,  reasonably  effldent,  but  now 
speedily  i^yrnadilng  con^ilete  Impotence; 
the  other  a  regime  of  paid  Informers,  bigots 
and  thugs  answerable  to  no  one  i.nd  ap- 
parently above  whatever  law  Is  left  in  Bast 
Pakistan. 

The  pacification  methods  used  on  the 
North -West  Frontier  by  the  British  of  long 
ago,  burning  villages  and  gunning  down  their 
inhabitants,  are  bad  enough  when  imparted 
into  a  heavily  populated  and  peaceful  place 
like  East  Pakistan  The  introduction  of  the 
political  methods  of  Hitler  and  MuaeoUni 
even  less  defeswlble. 

[From  the  Armed  Forces  Journal.  July  U, 

1971] 
As  SxKw  FaoM  Ikoia:  Ths  MnjTABT  Bauorcs 

IW  THE   Imi&If   SUBUOM  XiMBHT 

(ByBavlRlkhye) 

Prior  to  1963  the  military  balance  in  the 
Indian  sub-oontlnent  was  the  concern  only 
of  its  two  major  powus.  India  and  Pakistan. 
Since  1963  China  haa  dominated  events  there 
as  much  as  If  it  was  Itsdf  a  part  of  the  area. 
The  Indian  Ocean  has  become  the  newest 
arena  of  great  power  rivalry.  Though  the 
Chinese  are  several  thousand  miles  away  by 
sea,  they  are  engaged  in  an  effort  to  enter 
the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  full  fiedged  great 
power  contestant.  The  sub-continent  Is  ritd 
to  them  as  It  dominates  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Indo-Paklstan  rivalry  provided  China  the 
initial  wedge  In  the  sub-continent.  The  re- 
volt In  East  Pakistan,  the  insxirgency  In  Cey- 
lon, strained  relations  between  India  and 
Nepal,  and  the  long  standing  Insurgency  in 
Burma,  dl  give  new  opportunities  to  China 
in  piusulng  Its  endeavors  in  the  region. 
Though  the  military  balance  there  Is  strictly 
an  Indla-Paklstan/Chlna  balance,  the  small- 
er states  are  nonethdess  Inqxntant  to  China 
If  they  can  be  used  to  weaken  India. 

China  has  already  neutralized  India,  em- 
ploying less  than  a  tenth  of  its  mlUtary 
forces  and  exploiting  the  Indo-Pakistan 
split.  This  Is  no  mean  achievement,  slnoe 
in  the  long  term.  80  to  60  years,  it  Is  prob- 
ably not  Japan,  the  Soviet  TTnlon  or  the 
TTUlted  States,  but  India  that  poses  the  great- 
est threat  to  Chinese  ambltloiu  and  power. 
China  can  further  neutralise  India  by  using 
the  smaller  states. 

India  today  has  the  worid's  second  largest 
population  and  tenth  largest  eooncmy.  It 
has  the  world's  fourth  largest  army,  the 
sixth  largest  air  force,  and  the  fifteenth  larg- 
est navy.  In  view  of  this,  the  assertion  that 
India  can  hardy  hold  its  own  in  the  sub- 
continent may  come  aa  a  surprise. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  that  the 
military  balance  is  not  a  dmple  Pakistan- 
India  balance  as  most  think,  but  a  China/ 
Pakistan-India  balance.  Bran  against  Paki- 
stan. India  is  not  as  strong  as  Is  generally 
assumed. 

This  mlsooDoeptlon  about  the  ralattv* 
strength  of  India  and  Pakistan  ariaas  fran 
a  stiparfidal  asssssmsnt  of  thair  military 
raai^owar:   970.000  for  Zn^a.  aso.000  tat 
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PBlrlrtan  Because  of  IiulU's  oaxutOantaj 
lOQgar  Unas  of  oommunlcatlon,  tbe  nip»- 
xloKtty  Id  daployable  sn&y  units  Is  tvo  to  one. 
India  taai  25  AvlsloQS  (two  tank.  10  aooan- 
taln  and  U  Infantry)  and  ntna  ladspaod- 
ent  brigades  (ooa  tank,  two  paraelrata  and 
six  infantry) .  Pakistan  bas  14  dtTlrtoos  (t*o 
tank  and  U  Infantry) .  In  tb*  air  too  then 
Is  a  two  to  on*  sup^crtorlty:  India  has  84 
oombat  squadrons  (tliree  bombar.  11  flcbtsr 
bomber.  16  Inteiwptor.  tbrae  taotloal  reooo 
and  one  maritime  reoon).  Pakistan  bas  ao 
oombat  squadrons  (tbree  bombar.  Id  fight- 
er bomber,  one  tacUoal  reoon).  India's  In- 
terceptor and  filter  squadrons  are  larger 
tban  Pakistani  squadrms. 

On  tbe  sea  India  does  bave  a  dedslTe 
superiority:  four  submarines,  one  light  car- 
rier, two  crulaar*.  18  deatruyera/frlgatas  and 
40  otbsr  sblpe.  boats  and  craft  to  Pakistan's 
four  submailnas.  one  cruiser,  seven  destroy- 
en  and  ao  other  sb^M.  boats  and  craft.  81noe, 
however,  any  war  between  the  two  countries 
will  be  of  short  duration  due  to  loglstle  oon- 
stzmlnts.  tbe  navlas  at  the  two  oountrles  wUl 
not  play  a  stgnlflcant  part  m  the  oonlllet,  and 
as  such  his  siQMnortty  doee  Ihdla  little  good. 

When  China's  11  or  IS  divisions  on  India's 
Borthsm  fkontteti  are  added  to  tbe  Pakistani 
total,  India  has  a  bare  equality  on  tbe  ground. 
Because  China  can  base  sereral  hundred 
atreraft  within  range  of  India  on  Its  has  as  In 
Western  Wlnklang.  Tibet.  Western  Kunming 
and  Western  Chengtu.  Uidla  Is  deflnlttiy  in- 
ferior In  the  air.  When  tbe  enemy  can  muster 
36-37  dlTlsloc  at  points  of  his  choosing,  and 
India  has  about  38  dlvtilons  to  defend  a 
9.000-mlle  frontier,  the  talk  cannot  be  even 
of  equaUty,  but  only  of  Inferiority. 

R  Is  Important  to  note  that  Pakistan  by  It- 
self bas  equaUty  with  India  in  offenslTe  pow- 
er. Aimotir,  strike  atreraft  and  submarlnee 
are  three  main  weapons  of  strike  on  land.  In 
the  air  and  In  the  sea.  Pakistan  has  four  sub- 
martnes  to  India's  ioui  (Pakistan  Is  reported 
aoqulrlng  another  four  or  flve.  India,  another 
four):  Pakistan  has  19  bomber  and  fighter 
bomber  squadrons  of  Mirage  3/Oe,  whereas 
India's  most  capable  and  modem  planes  are 
Sukbol-TBs.  India  has  1,100  medium  tanks 
to  Pakistan's  800-1000.  but  many  of  IndU's 
tanks  are  In  the  Central  and  Eastern  sectors 
because  of  China.  whUe  Paklaan  can  oon- 
oentzate  Its  tanks  on  a  single  front.  Pakistan 
also  has  the  advantage  In  mobility:  It  has 
APOS  and  SP  artillery,  while  India  U  Just 
beginning  to  bring  In  APOs  and  has  no  SP 
arUUaty.  Pakistan  also  has  first  class  oom- 
munlosfklons  and  air  defense  ground  en- 
vlmmmsna  for  Its  air  force,  while  Ihdla  has 
still  to  procure  theee. 

llMre  are  three  reaeoos  why  India  can- 
not use  lu  China  front  divisions  to  reinforce 
tbe  Pakistani  front  In  times  of  need.  First, 
tbe  mere  threat  at  Chlneee  Intervention  will 
keep  thoee  divisions  tied  up.  Secondly,  oom- 
muntcatlons  in  t.ha  Himalayas  axe  fc»nf»T»g 
the  wocst  In  the  world.  These  divisions  could 
nak  b^  moved  to  the  plains  In  time  to  affect 
a  abort  duratlm  conflict. 

Third  and  nuMt  Important,  the  mnuntaln 
divisions  are  ocganlasd  for  low  Intensity,  pro- 
loocsd  ooofllct  at  high  altitudes.  They  would 
be  cut  to  pleoee  In  (he  high  Intensity  armour 
environment  of  the  Western  plains.  India  can 
also  no  more  move  Its  divisions  fadng  Pak- 
istan to  tbe  China  fronts  tban  the  United 
Statee  can  move  7th  Army  dlTlsloDS  to  Viet- 
nam In  an  emergency. 

India  bas  Its  own  special  problems  with 
China.  China  now  has  aU  waather  four  lane 
road  oonnectlons  with  Pakistan  through 
Blnklang.  This  provides  China  Its  access  to 
the  ssa  in  tbe  West,  and  opens  up  the  poe- 
slbillty  of  Joint  Cblness-Paklstanl  action 
against  India  In  time  of  war.  China  has  11-U 
dlvlsloas  of  India's  northern  frontiers,  but 
can  bring  many  more  from  the  Interior  to 
to   nmforoe  tbeee,   whereas  India  baa  no 


Indto's  satire  position  in  tbe  : 

tbs  40-BUle  wtd*  ttllguil  ns«k: 


If  China  suooeeds  in  cutting  this  nairow 
strip,  aU  of  India's  foroas  In  tbs  last  will  be 
isolated.  last-Wast  communloatlons  between 
India's  forces  In  the  Himalayas  are  mat^naL 
India's  troops  are  disposed  along  tbe  most 
likely  routee  of  Chlneee  advazwe.  The  Chlneee 
ooiUd  Ignore  theee  and  break  through  to  the 
plains  or  tbey  could  concentrate  their  forces 
and  overwhelm  isolated  units  one  by  one. 
UntU  India  obtains  ainnoblllty,  its  northern 
focees  are  in  a  precarious  position.  At  preaent 
mdla  has  less  than  10  helicopters  for  each 
of  Its  36  divisions. 

This  is  not  to  Imply  the  Indians  are  not 
aware  of  these  problems  and  are  not  con- 
stantly striving  to  correct  them  as  resourcee 
became  available.  Tbe  Pakistanis  and  Chl- 
neee, however,  do  not  sit  still  either.  India 
exists  on  a  sUm  margin  In  war.  Its  entire 
strategy  Is  based  not  on  Its  own  unassailable 
strength,  but  the  mistakes  of  Its  enemies.  In 
a  war  with  either  Pakistan  or  China,  India 
oouM  probably  hold  Its  own. 

It  Is  the  poeslblltty  of  Joint  action,  how- 
ever, that  bodes  111  for  India.  Its  fooee 
against  Pakistan  In  particular  are  finely  bal- 
anced. To  the  United  States  300  surplus 
tanks  and  500  APCs  may  seem  like  a  mar- 
ginal aocruement  to  Pakistan's  strength.  To 
India  tbey  could  make  the  difference  be- 
tween stopping  the  Pakistani  at  the  border 
or  outside  Delhi. 

India  probably  needs  a  minimum  of  gix 
armoured  and  Infantry  dlvlalona  and  alzmo- 
billty  for  at  least  two  divisions  to  give  It 
some  margin  to  allow  for  the  vagaries  of  for- 
tune In  war.  With  Its  already  heavy  require- 
ments to  modernize  Its  armor,  artillery,  tac- 
tical aviation,  transport  fleet  and  navy,  and 
also  to  keep  open  tbe  nuclear  option,  India 
could  find  this  money  only  at  the  exiwnse 
of  further  slowing  down  Its  economic  devel- 
opment, the  true  long-term  basis  for  Its  se- 
curity. In  the  last  eight  years  already  bidU 
baa  trebled  the  number  of  army  divisions 
and  doubled  its  combat  squadrons.  This  was 
done  at  a  time  "•■trl'^nal  Income  Ineieased 
about  38%  and  pt^uUtkm  about  30%. 

Then  are  two  reasons  vrby  tbe  breakiq>  of 
Pakistan  wUl  not  nsoessarlty  help  India  mili- 
tarily. One  Is  that  unltiss  India  makaa  the 
oorrsct  oholcea.  It  could  be  faced  by  a  hostUs 
communist  government  In  the  Bast  when  It 
finally  breaks  away.  This  would  compound 
the  already  considerable  problems  India  has 
In  the  area.  The  aeeo&d  reason  Is  Pakistan 
has  ways  of  offsetting  the  reduotton  In  Its 
reeouroee. 

Pakistan  spends  $«00-mllllon  or  8J%  of 
Its  OMP  on  defense.  With  tbe  loss  of  the  Bast, 
tbs  ONP  base  wlU  be  halved,  so  now  7% 
will  have  to  be  spent.  Several  poor  countries — 
Iraq,  Jordan.  Syria,  the  UAB.  Laoe,  Mcrth 
Korea.  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam  and 
KMT  Ohliuk— spend  more  tiisn  7%  of  their 
OMP  on  defense. 

The  true  constraint  on  a  poor  coun1ry*a 
armed  f oroea  Is  not  ONP  but  foreign  exchange 
to  buy  sophisticated  weapons.  Tbe  above 
mentioned  oountrles  get  their  arms  on  easy 
teems  from  the  United  SUtes  or  USSR.  Pak- 
istan abready  has  a  third  of  its  air  force,  a 
fourth  at  its  aimoni  and  several  Infantry 
divisions  equipped  with  Oblneas  weapons. 
It  can  turn  further  to  China.  It  can  obtain 
aid  from  Its  rich  Arab  and  Muslim  friends 
like  Iran.  Saudi  AnUMa,  Kuwait  and  Lybla. 

Saudi  ArabU  U  bellered  to  have  assisted 
with  the  recent  purchase  of  30  Mirage  6s. 
Iran  has  recently  sent  18  htflcopters  to  Paki- 
stan. It  u  a  almpls  natter  for  these  oountrles 
and  cmna  to  give  Pakistan  the  ilOO-mllUca 
or  so  it  would  need  annually  to  continue  its 
modemliiat.lon  of  Its  aimed  foroas 

If  Pakistan  lost  tbs  Bast  its  defense  pceb- 
Isms  would  be  simplMhKl.  It  «an  oonevitrate 
In  one  geographloal  area  aloos.  Bran  in  the 
short  tem  India  doas  not  gain:  Pakistan  la 
reportad  to  bs  raising  two  infkntry  divisions 
(COS  rsport  says  one  annoured  divlaton)  to 
rspttBS  tffopf  stnt «» tb«  Bast. 


The  number  of  Infantry  divlalons  and  man 
Is  not  as  Importaut  as  tha  numbers  of  tanks, 
strike  aircraft  and  submarines.  As  long  as 
Pakistan  keeps  parity  with  India  In  theee 
three  items,  it  remains  a  graai  threat  to  In- 
dia. Significantly,  Pakistan  doubled  the  else 
of  its  simy  and  air  force  (in  terms  of  deploy- 
abls  units)  after  ths  cutoff  of  United  Statas 
military  assistance.  Ordinarily  the  assump- 
tion would  hava  been  that  Pakistan  wm 
irrevocably  crippled  as  the  United  Statee  was 
the  sole  supplier  of  ehe^  wei^wns.  As  long 
as  the  world's  great  powers  remain  hostile 
to  one  another,  Pakistan  will  always  find  one 
power  willing  to  arm  it. 

The  situation  in  Oeykm  Is  confused  «t 
preeent.  Ihe  one  observation  that  can  be 
mads  Is  that  ths  rsbels  are  definitely  anU- 
mdia.  For  any  entry  Into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Oeylon  Is  ttis  oountoy  of  greatest  importanoe 
to  China,  eepeclally  In  view  of  the  naval  baee 
at  Trlnoomalee.  The  Chlneee  have  been  woo- 
ing Oeykm  aaslduotisly.  TTntU,  however,  It  is 
dearly  known  who  Is  behmd  the  current  In- 
surgency it  Is  Impossible  to  draw  any  oon- 
cluslons  except  that,  whether  the  rebels  suc- 
ceed or  not,  India  will  be  harmed. 

Ceylon  Is  deeply  worried  about  India,  and 
Ita  allowing  Pakistan  to  move  troops  through 
its  territory  U  dtreotly  attributable  to  Its 
fearing  a  breakup  of  Pakistan,  and  a  oonae- 
quent  weakening  of  Pakistan  as  a  oountar 
to  India.  If  the  Chinese  are  not  behind  the 
insurgency,  China  will  be  able  to  oontlnua 
e^nanrtlng  Its  influence  in  Ceylon.  If  China 
Is  behind  tbe  Insurgency,  the  conditions 
which  made  It  poeslble  wUI  not  disappear 
no  matter  what  happens  to  this  group  of 
rebds.  China  can  always  build  up  new  move- 
ments, oadraa  and  subvert  Ceylon. 

Burma  ts  not  Inclined  towards  the  Chlneee, 
and  sees  India  as  a  counter  to  China.  The 
Insurgency  there  shows  no  signs  of  diminish- 
ing in  Intensity,  and  if  one  day  the  commu- 
nists do  succeed.  It  will  be  to  India's  detri- 
ment, nie  Chinese  are  devoting  a  great  deal 
of  effort  to  Nepal  and  are  now  building  a 
North-South  road  tbro\igb  It.  IiCUtarUy,  If 
Nepal  were  subverted  It  would  make  little 
difference  to  India.  China  can  already  slice 
through  Nepal  anytime  it  wishes. 

The  possibility  that  India  may  one  day 
be  endrded  by  a  host  of  small,  nnfHimn^iy 
oountriea  dependent  one  way  or  another  on 
China  definitely  exists.  None  of  theee  ooun- 
trles (except  Pakistan)  Is  going  under  to 
China  overnlf^:  Burma  bas  so  far  contained 
Its  insurgency,  Ceylon  is  bringing  Its  imder 
oootroL  Nepal  faces  problems  In  exchang- 
ing Indian  domination  for  China's;  a  com- 
munist government  in  Bast  Bengal  will  not 
neceaaarlly  be  anti-Indian. 

Nonethelees,  the  sltiwtion  m  the  Indian 
subcontinent  gives  China  ample  opportunity 
to  weaken  India  and  to  enter  the  Indlui 
Ocean  m  its  bid  to  expand  its  power  and 
Influence. 

[nam  the  England  TImee,  July  18,  1071] 

"Was  la  SsaiovsLT  Bmzsa  CoNsmsaxD  in  ths 

Most    BsspowsaLx    Cikclzs    in    Imdia": 

Shadow  or  Was  on  ths  Indian  Subcon- 


(By  Peter  Haselhiuvt) 

While  the  Indian  Prime  Minister  continues 
to  exercise  restraint,  many  of  Mrs.  Oandhi'B 
compatriots,  from  within  and  without  the 
ranks  of  government,  believe  that  the  refugee 
problem  can  only  be  sdved  now  by  military 
aotlon  and  suoh  a  national  debate  Is  raging 
on  ths  pros  and  coos  of  war. 

The  hawks,  for  tnstanee,  maintain  that 
the  oost  of  the  1086  Indo-Paklstan  eonfllot 
amounted  to  only  a  fraction  of  the  con- 
tinuing cost  of  tbe  upkeep  of  six  million 
refugesa.  The  doves  argue  that  the  oost  of  a 
war  cannot  be  measured  tn  finstiolal  tsnns 
alone  fcrit  la  likely  that  China  would  Inter- 
vene on  Pakistan's  behalf.  However,  the 
hawks  are  ooofldsnt  that  In  Its  preeent  mood 
Peking  U  imlikely  to  make  any  ditfOiatle 
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thrust  Into  Indian  territory  and  In  any  event 
tbe  risk  of  a  showdown  must  be  taken. 

In  this  prevailing  atmoepbere  of  uncer- 
tainty India's  Institute  for  Defence  8tu(Ues 
and  Aoalyses  bas  complied  a  oomprebenslTe 
document  dealing  with  the  cost  of  and 
feaslbUlty  of  war.  tbe  balance  of  military 
power  In  the  r^on  and  India's  ultimate 
objectives. 

The  document  which  comes  to  the  alarm- 
ing conclusion  that  India  has  no  alternative 
but  to  go  to  war  was  prepared  by  the  Director 
of  tbe  Institute,  Mr.  Subrahmanyam,  and  was 
presented  to  a  closed  door  seminar  of  senior 
editors,  officials  and  representatives  from  tbe 
Indian  InteUlgence  services. 

In  a  nutshell,  after  examlnng  all  aspects 
of  tbe  situation  In  West  and  East  Bragal 
the  Subrah  man  yam  report  suggests  that 
India  should  carve  out  a  portion  of  Bast 
Bengal  In  which  the  refugees  can  be  settled. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Subrahzoanyam  sug- 
gests that  If  a  certain  seotloo  of  East  Bengal 
Is  wrested  from  the  control  of  the  P>aklstan 
army  tbe  provisional  government  of  wawg^^ 
Desb  oould  be  set  up  In  the  area  vrith  all  tbe 
de  facto  and  de  Jure  attributes  of  sover- 
eignty. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  tbe  Secivlty 
Council  would  meet  to  call  upon  both  nations 
to  end  tbe  fighting.  Whether  the  flgtyting 
should  be  ended  immediately  or  continued 
for  a  period  of  time  is  a  matter  for  India  to 
consider.  At  this  stage,  it  should  be  India's 
endeavour  to  get  B«mgla  Desb  as  one  of  the 
reoognlzed  parties  to  the  dispute. 

"In  fact,  this  is  the  appropriate  way  to 
win  tbe  International  recognition  for  Bangia 
Deah.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  cease- 
fire cannot  be  signed  in  tbe  Bengal  sector, 
unless  tbe  Bangia  De^  commander  is  recog- 
nized as  an  Independent  sector  commander 
for  the  purpose  of  cease-fire  and  Bangia  Desb 
government  Is  recognised  aa  a  party  to  the 
dispute  as  a  whole." 

While  one  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Subrah- 
manyam's  conclusions  the  document  does 
refiect  the  growing  mood  of  impatience  In 
India  and  it  certainly  demonstrates  that  war 
Is  seriously  being  considered  m  the  most 
responalMe  circles  in  India. 

Before  coming  to  his  conduslons  Mr.  Sub- 
rahmanyam deala  exhaustively  with  aU  as- 
pects of  an  armed  conflict:  the  cost,  alter- 
natives to  vrar,  Pakistan's  mUltary  capaMl- 
Ity,  the  tucton  against  and  in  favour  of  In- 
dian action  and  the  possibility  of  Chinese  In- 
tervention. 

The  lengthy  doeumenU,  enUtted  Bangia 
Deth  and  Indiana  NaMonol  Seourlfy— Me 
Options  tat  India,  first  deals  with  the  view- 
point that  it  would  be  better  to  abaorb  the 
six  million  refugees  with  IntemaUonal  finan- 
cial assistance  than  embaric  upon  militant 
action  which  would  lead  to  a  full  scale  war. 
"Is  the  problem  only  a  question  of  absoip- 
Uon  of  tbe  refugees?"  It  Is  dear  that  the 
Pakistani  military  regime  Is  going  to  perpetu- 
ate Its  colonial  type  of  rule  in  Ban^  Deah 
and  tbe  partisan  war  Is  likely  to  continue. 

"This  again  confronts  India  with  the 
question  whether  this  country  will  lie  able 
to  stay  unlnvdved.  .  .  .  The  sympathy  of 
the  Bengal  people  Is  whoUy  with  the  parti- 
sans. Consequently,  the  attempt  to  prevent 
Uie  people  of  Bengal  from  giving  sanctuarlea 
to  the  partisans  and  helping  them  out  In 
various  ways  wlU  create  major  problems  for 
IndU. 

"If  with  a  prdonged  partisan  struggle  In 
Bangia  Deah,  the  leadership  becomes  more 
and  more  left  oriented,  tt  oould  have  long 
term  rspercuadons  on  ths  situation  in  West 
Bengal". 

The  document  goes  on  to  dalm  that  under 
the  clnmmstanoes  Pakistani  troops  would 
oertalnly  chase  the  partisans  across  the  bor- 
der in  hot  pxusult  and  India  might  drift 
into  war  which  Is  not  of  India's  ohooainf  or 
timing. 


"A  poUey  of  watt  and  see  can  only  result  In 
continuous  Insecurity  along  the  Bamgla  Deah 
border  with  a  high  potential  for  esoalatton 
Into  a  full-scale  conflict  at  any  time.  There  ia 
every  possibility  of  our  being  oonqMUed  to 
deploy  a  large  force  around  Bangia  Deah  and 
Inour  adiStional  expendltare  on  suoh  deploy- 
ment. Pakistan  Is  Ukdy  to  keep  ths  strmgth 
of  tto  srmy  In  Ban^  Dssh  at  between  four 
and  five  divisions  on  a  permanent  basis  and 
has  already  stsrted  to  replace  theee  dlvlskms 
there." 

Mr.  Subrahmanyam  claims  that  even  If  the 
economic  aqtect  of  the  refugee  proUem  Is 
absorbed  by  the  outside  world  India  will  still 
have  to  face  even  more  onerous  ttireats  to 
her  security. 

In  the  first  piaoe  he  chides  the  Oovem- 
ment  for  creating  a  sense  of  commitment  in 
India  to  the  cauae  of  the  East  Bengalis. 

"Our  gdng  back  on  these  commitments  la 
likely  to  have  an  adveras  Impact  om^the  credi- 
bility ot  the  government  within  the  country 
as  well  as  outside  and  this  erodon  of  our 
credibility  la  Ukdy  to  coo^Krand  our  security 
problem  In  future." 

This  is  an  obvious  all\ulon  to  posdhUlty 
that  nillng  Congress  Party  might  suffer  heavy 
loeses  when  several  large  states  go  to  the 
pdls  next  year. 

He  also  points  out  that  the  large  concen- 
tration of  refugees  In  West  Bengal  Is  likely 
to  create  tension  in  the  sensitive  and  turbu- 
lent state. 

The  document  also  points  towards  the 
danger  that  the  situation  in  East  Bengal  and 
the  stories  of  refugees  might  spark  off  wide- 
spread religious  strife  between  Hindu  and 
Muslim  communities  In  India. 

He  goes  on  to  claim  that  If  the  present 
situation  Is  not  resolved  both  India  and 
Pakistan  will  have  to  Increase  their  dready 
astronomical  defense  budgets.  "If  Bangia 
Desb  does  not  come  about,  and  Pakistan 
continues  the  colonld  rule,  tension  between 
India  and  Pakistan  vrill  continue  to  persist 
and  this  in  turn  would  result  In  increased 
amount  of  defense  outlays  in  both  coun- 
tries. After  bringing  the  Bangia  Desh  sit- 
uation under  some  sort  of  control,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  Pakistan  might  retaliate  by  ere. 
atlng  dlfflctilties  for  IndU  In  Kashmir." 

Dealing  with  tbe  niudon  that  dther  the 
world  community  would  enforce  Tahya 
Khan  into  a  redlstic  political  settlement  or 
that  the  Liberation  Army  would  defeat  the 
West  Pakistanis,  Mr.  Subrahmanyam  says 
that  "all  of  these  unredlstlc  hopes  have  been 
belled  now." 

"It  Is  now  obvious  that  the  Pakistani  econ- 
omy has  absorbed  the  cost  of  Bangia  Dash 
operations  and  also  tbe  extra  cost  for  rais- 
ing two  new  divisions  Tbe  Pakistani  rulers 
have  exercised  their  choice  In  favour  of 
colonld  domination  over  Bangfla  Deah  even 
If  it  meant  a  slower  pace  of  devdopment  In 
West  Pakistan.  The  monsoon  has  shown  It- 
self not  neutrd  between  the  Pakistan  Army 
and  partisans,  but  generally  compounding 
the  difficulties  of  those  who  bave  lees  facili- 
ties. The  western  powers  bave  shown  their 
Inability  to  suspend  aid  for  which  they  d- 
ready  made  conmiltmenta.  The  world  com- 
munity is  not  in  a  position  to  do  more  than 
vrtxat  It  has  so  far  done,  so  long  as  the  Issue 
of  Bangia  Desh  is  treated  as  an  intemd 
issue  of  Pakistan  and  a  refugee  problem 
for  India. 

"Ihe  wortd  ooanmunlty  feeis  ItsaU  con- 
strained to  act  In  tbe  abeenoe  of  Intema- 
tionalisatlon  of  tbe  problem,  despite  grave 
provocations  to  India.  In  fact  It  Is  tbe  re- 
straint exercised  by  India  whldi.  to  a  very 
great  extent  has  put  a  limit  on  what  the 
wortd  community  can  da  It  Is,  therefore. 
unreaUstlo  for  India  to  axpeet  the  world 
community  to  treat  the  problem  as  an  In- 
tematlond  one,  when  she  heredf  1ms  so  tar 
not  done  anything  to  give  It  an  Intemntional 
dlmendon. 


"OoDsequently,  there  appears  to  be  no 
cbanoe  of  a  solution  to  tbe  Bangia  Desh 
proUem  being  found  by  intemationd  pres- 
sure. Thoee  who  plead  for  a  nonaction  pcdlcy 
have  not  appreciated  this  aspect." 

The  document  goes  on  to  ded  with  the 
balance  of  military  power,  the  fears  that 
Indian  cities  would  be  vulnerable  to  air 
strikes  and  tbe  Pakistan  Air  Poroels  abtttty 
to  neutrdize  the  Indian  Air  Force. 

"For  a  country  like  Pakistan,  wtilch  baa 
no  aircraft  Industry  and  limited  means  of 
mdntalnlng  its  aircraft  In  operation,  any 
diversion  or  effort  away  from  its  main  ob- 
jective— namely  neutrdiziiig  the  Indian  Air 
Force — ^is  wasteful  and  will  reduce  to  that 
extent  its  capability  against  the  Indian  Air 
Force.  This  is  not  to  rule  out  completely 
lifatlond  acts  on  tbe  part  of  some  deq>erate 
men  at  Islamabad,  but  tbe  totd  effect  of 
such  efforts  Is  not  Ukdy  to  be  of  a  signifi- 
cant order. 

"The  same  holds  good  for  Pakistan  navd 
effort  too.  Tbey  are  leptKted  to  have  three 
ooean-going  submsrlnea  in  thdr  waters  now 
with  a  fourth  one  likely  to  Join  in  the  next 
few  days.  In  addition.  It  Is  believed  that  they 
may  have  a  doeen  or  more  smaUer  \mder- 
water  craft  which  oould  be  used  for  coastal 
mining,  harbour  sabotage  and  toii>edolng 
ablpa  cloae  to  the  coast.  But  these  vessels 
have  very  limited  ranges  and  wlU  have  to  be 
deployed  very  near  Pakistan  waters. 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  Pakistan  can  at- 
tempt the  latter  action  cm  a  large  aoale  or 
the  formw  type  at  action  can  produce  alg- 
nlflcant  damage.  Eighty  per  cent  of  India's 
trade,  indudlog  most  of  its  oil.  comes  in 
fordgn  bottoms  end  Pakistan  Is  not  In  a 
podtlon  to  Impose  a  blockage  on  India. 

"On  the  other  hand  hostlUtles  between 
India  and  Pakistan  wlU  prevent  East  Bengd 
from  bdng  idnforoed  snd  will  bottle  up  the 
forces  there  without  much  chanoe  of  their 
bdng  siq>plied. 

Mr.  Subrahmanyam  attempta  to  aaeees  ths 
likely  stanos  of  Paldstan's  mUltary  aUles  in 
the  event  of  another  oonfiiot.  "The  United 
Stotea  U  not  llkdy  to  Intervans.  not  aftar  ths 
Vietnam  dlsdosurea.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  not 
likely  to  do  so— In  any  cass  not  <m  the  slds 
of  Pakistan  Pakistan's  partnsra  In  Cento, 
Turkey,  and  Iran,  through  In  a  podtlon  to 
render  some  assistance  by  way  of  suppUes, 
cannot,  in  view  of  limited  Industrld  capad- 
tlss  and  stoekpUae.  suf^y  significant  quan- 
ttttas." 

Mr.  Subrahmanyam  then  examines  tbe 
question  which  haunts  tbe  mind  of  every 
Indian  hawk.  Will  China  Intervene  as  she 
did  in  1966?  Aocordlng  to  the  institute's  as- 
ssBsment,  China  Is  mdntalnlng  about  100,- 
000  troopa  in  Tibet  and  their  strength  can 
be  Incressed  at  abort  notice. 

However.  Mr.  Subrahmanyam  comes  to  the 
oondushm  that  Ohtneee  intervention  can  be 
Ignored.  "Evan  if  we  assume  that  China  can 
double  Its  preeent  troop  strength  only  a  por- 
tion of  that  oan  be  deployed  in  battie  across 
our  northern  bordecs.  In  fact  the  forces  that 
can  be  deployed  wUl  be  limited  by  the  logla- 
tlc  capacity  of  tbe  famous  peases  Into  In- 
dU to  maintain  tbe  troops  in  battle.  AgaUist 
thU  ws  dqdoy  about  nine  dlvldons  on  our 
northam  bordsrs.  (Our  divisions  are  blggur 
than  Chinese  divisions  tn  Tibet.) 

"Orantlng  it  U  not  poadble  to  keep  every 
Inoh  of  the  border  guarded,  and  also  ad- 
mitting that  some  CMnnss  inenrslons  could 
take  i^aes.  in  oass  they  decide  to  intervene 
there  Is  stm  the  problem  for  the  Chinese  to 
stay  in  this  alda  of  the  RlmaUyan  bocdar 
after  ths  paasss  close  In  the  wlntar. 

"m  1988.  wten  tbe  Chinese  met  only  Urn- 
itad  rsrtstancs  for  various  rassons.  it  took 
tham  a  taU  month  to  ooms  down  from 
Thsgla  to  ths  foothlUa.  Ihs  iam^t  that 
OhlDai  oan  do  within  a  parlod  of  two  to  tluae 
months.  lAsn  Bidtan-PaUstan  hostUttiaa 
take  plaos,  can  therefor*  be  only  limited  to 
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inounloiu  la  owUla  part*  of  N«na  snd 


"TSmc*  la  not  tlM  iMM  rlak  of  tb0  ChliMM 
ooMtsc  off  AiMm  M  than  waa  in  ises  alnoa 
to  tba  oonna  of  boaUlltlea  tha  northarn 
Bangla  Daah  la  Ukaty  to  ba  orairun  by  tha 
buttan  foroaa  and  tba  «v««t«n||t«^^f;in  Unaa 
wttb  Aaam  will  ba  broadanad  rather  than 
nanowad  doim  oar  otoaed. 

"Jn  any  oaaa.  loglaMoaUy  tha  ^tnwii  can- 
not bdng  In  heavltr  equipment  aeroaa  tha 
Himalayan  paaaea  and  therafora  even  If  tha 
Ohlneae  ooma  down  they  wUI  ba  meeting  the 
Indian  armad  forces  equipped  with  heavy 
waapons.  Porthar,  thla  tlma  there  should  ba 
no  laluctanea  to  commit  the  Indian  Air 
Voroe  Into  battle  on  the  Northern  Border, 
unlike  In  l»ea. 

"Oonaldarlrig  therefore  tha  oomparattvely 
limited  atakee  tha  Chlneaa  have  In  this  laaue. 
It  doea  not  appear  to  ba  mlUtarlly  meaning- 
ful for  the  Chlneae  to  undertake  thla  type 
of  operation  Involving  auch  high  mllltanr 
rtaki." 

Tha  Inatltute  eatlmataa  that  India  will  loae 
about  40,000  men  if  she  goes  to  war.  "War  la 
abborrmt  but  thoae  who  advocate  a  policy 
of  noD-actlon  have  not  pttt  forward  any  rea- 
Bonable  aolutton  to  our  problema." 

[From  the  Washington  star,  July  ao,  i»7ij 

A  DANGxaoxm  QAica— Imua  Nrnrrumas 

PAMnrtAMx  OxTnamua 

(By  Henry  8.  Bradaher) 

Calcdtta,  Ixdxa.— India  la  deep  into  a 
dangerous  game  of  supporting — in  fact,  of 
makbog  poaslble — an  effort  to  ovwtbrow  the 
rule  of  West  Paklatan  over  Bast  Pakistan. 

WhUa  JustlHaUy  oon4>lalnlng  about  the 
Immanaa  flnanelal  burden  of  rafugeea  from 
■ast  Pakistan,  India  has  alao  taken  upon  tt- 
aelf  tha  burden  of  flw>tmi«g  the  exUa  "Bangla 
Dash"  govamment  of  Bast  Pakistan  and  tta 
gnetnUa  force. 

India  la  arming  and  training  the  guerrilla 
"ICuktl  Bahlnl"  (Uberation  Army)  and  pro- 
viding It  with  sanetuarlea  along  Bast  Paki- 
stan's bordOTs.  Sources  vary  on  the  alae  of  tha 
force  being  armad  and  trained.  One  of  the 
best  Informed  Indian  souroea  says  tha  plan 
is  to  have  90.000  weU  trained  hard-core  guer- 
mua  supplemented  by  10.000  or  mora  mlUtla 
supporters.  "Hm  latter  would  spread  olandea- 
tlne  propaganda  In  Baat  Pakistan  and  ooca- 
slonaUy  toas  bomba. 

ICuoh  of  the  training  in  camps  aetahUshad 
along  Pakistani  borders  is  done  by  bat  Paki- 
stan soldiers  who  escaped  In  the  crackdown 
by  the  army  which  Is  predominantly  from 
the  northwest  frontier  regions  of  West  Paki- 
stan. But  the  Indians  have  been  needed  to 
teach  Boma  things  In  which  eastemars  ara 
not  trained,  aocordlng  to  sources,  "nure  ara 
at  least  four  reasons  for  India's  becoming  so 
deeply  Involved  In  a  neighbor^  internal  af- 
fairs. 

One  la  hope  that  Ifuktl  Bahlnl  can  forae 
the  Pakistani  army  to  give  up  tha  eastern 
part  of  tha  divided  country  and  leave  Bang- 
U  Daah  tree  so  that  7  minion  rafogeea  now 
burdening  India  win  return  home.  How 
reaUstle  this  hope  U  remalna  to  be  eeen. 

Another  raaaon  is  the  Bangla  Deah  ezlla 
govamment  and  Muktl  Bahlnl  have  a  oon- 
servatlva  middle  class  ouuook  which  India 
finds  congenlaL  It  fears  that  faOura  of  this 
group,  baaed  on  the  Awaml  League  party  of 
Bast  Pakistan,  to  mount  an  effective  guer- 
rlUa  chaUenge  to  the  Pakistani  army  would 
mean  growth  of  Influence  for  tha  Pakistani 
Communist  guarrUlaa.  "ma  third  motive  la 
simply  sympathy  with  tha  Bengali  people  of 
Bast  Pakistan.  They  an  doaaiy  tied  by  cul- 
tura  and  tradition  to  India's  own  40  million 
Bangalla  whereaa  varloua  Weat  Paklatanl  peo- 
ples ara  moatty  distinct  people  from  any  ma- 
jor Indian  group. 

Thara  alao  Is  the  moUve  of  traditional 
antagonism  between  India  and  AtUstan  t1"ff» 


tha  two  oountrlaa  wara  created  out  of  Brltlah 
India  In  1»47.  Thay  have  foui^t  two  wan 
slnea  than  and  navar  have  been  good  nalgh- 
boia. 

Off  and  on  for  yeata,  reaching  a  peak  al- 
most a  decade  ago.  Pakistan  armad  and 
trained  Naga  and  lOs  tribesman  from  aaatam 
India.  They  have  coaduetad  TT'v^«^y1T^g  rebtf- 
llona  againat  the  Indian  govamment  In  hopea 
of  obtaining  indapandanoa. 

Pakiatan's  objective  seemed  to  be  simply 
to  create  a  nuisance  tar  its  enemy.  There 
never  waa  any  proapeot  of  Nagaa  or  Mlzos 
obtaining  indepovdence. 

What  India  now  is  doing  could  be  viewed 
aa  a  reiHy  In  much  stronger  terms. 

India  has  bad  some  experience  with  this. 
In  1961-2  it  mounted  a  guerrilla  campaign 
of  ousted  NepaU  democraU  againat  Nepal's 
King  Mahendra  without  success.  Since  its 
IMa  Himalayan  war  with  China  it  has  main- 
tained a  tarc«  at  "Hbetan  guerrillas. 

But  now  stakea  an  higher  and  so  la  the 
level  of  effort. 

COULD  axxaMTTx  Kjksatta 

The  Indian  government  realiaea  that  the 
logical  Pakistani  nply  to  Muktl  Bahanl  ac- 
Uvltlea  would  be  another  effort  to  start  a 
guerrilla  war  Inside  the  Indian  part  of  the 
dlq>uted  Kaahmlr  state.  It  was  such  a  Pak- 
istani effort  to  wrest  ifMhtinir  away  from  In- 
dia by  guerrilla  warfare  that  touched  off  the 
196B  war  between  the  two  oountrlea.  The 
home  ministry  in  New  Delhi  which  la  ra- 
q>onslble  for  internal  security  has  warned 
that  trouble  in  WMl^TT^lr  i,  nxely.  Its  poUoe 
forces  and  also  the  Indian  army  an  strangth- 
enlng  def  ensea  in  B^ashmlr. 

Three  has  been  a  lot  of  q>eculation  in  both 
countries  in  recent  months  on  the  chances  of 
war. 

Some  usually  sober  and  responsible  In- 
dians have  even  advocated  war  with  Pak- 
istan to  liberate  East  Pakistan  and  turn  it 
over  the  friendly  Bangladesh  government. 

Calcutta's  most  Important  Bengali  lan- 
guage new^Mkper  asked  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  in  a  front-page  letter  seven  weeks 
ago :  "Why  can't  you  send  in  troths  to  end  the 
humlllatloQ  of  himianlty,  sttmogulatloii  of 
democracy,  shooting  of  unarmed  people  and 
ravaging  of  woman?  Why  not  war?  POr  fear 
of  huge  expenses? 

"Annt  expenses  on  account  of  nfugees 
double  the  amount  needed  for  war?" 

Supporting  refugees  is  now  costing  India 
about  $4%  mlUlon  a  day  and  the  number 
of  refugees  U  still  growing.  The  1966  war 
cost  India  roughly  $636  mllUon,  aocordlng 
to  advocatea  of  action  now.  They  contend 
another  war  would  be  che^er  than  feeding 
nfugees  f cwever. 

ASICT   BKLIKVED   PBKPAaXS 

WaU  informed  Indian  sources  say  the  In- 
dian army  has  drawn  \ip  plans  and  made 
some  preparatory  moves  for  the  invasion  of 
East  Pakistan  and  from  other  souroea  then 
an  reports  of  army  talk  of  not  stopping  short 
of  total  defeat  of  Pakistan  if  then  U  an- 
other war,  unlike  the  Inconclusive  1966  clash 
which  United  Nations  preasun  halted 

But  thoaa  Indiana  in  a  p«fimm  to  know 
say  military  planning  and  movea  an  only  a 
omUingency  effort  in  oaaa  Pakistan  touehea 
off  a  war.  They  say  Mra.  Gandhi  la  firmly  op- 
poaed  to  war. 

Tnstaad  India  wlU  go  on  helping  Ifuktl 
Bahlnl  In  hopea  it  can  do  tha  job. 

When  tha  first  halp  waa  given  shorUy  aftar 
tha  army  crackdown  began  in  Bast  Pakistan 
March  as  and  soma  Eastern  soldiers  soutfbt 
refuge  in  India,  this  coimtry  waa  very  cau- 
tloua.  It  supplied  only  thoae  typea  of  weapons 
which  already  wen  tn  use  m  Pakistan  and 
therafora  could  not  be  identified  as  having 
newly  come  from  India. 

Thla  caution  haa  disappeared.  India  now 
la  siq>plying  Muktt  Bahlnl  with  guna  and 


such  other  thlnci  aa  land  mlnea  that  ara 
made  hare. 

^wkaaman  for  Indlali  aartemal  affain  min- 
istry briefed  Indian  nportars  last  week  with 
adaflant  Una  on  thla. 

CHABOX  AOtSmwt  TBB  VM. 

Ha  reiterated  tha  ganaral  Indian  feeling 
that  the  ITnited  Stotea  U  aupplylng  weapons 
to  tha  Paklatanl  government  for  supptaaslon 
of  Bast  Paklatan.  This  Is  baaed  on  the  VJ&. 
govammenta'  refusal,  daepita  nnntiaaiiiHiBl 
and  foreign  pressura  to  oanod  soma  military 
equipment  llcanaes  for  Pakistan. 

If  tha  united  Statea  can  arm  the  Pakis- 
tani army,  the  spokaaman  argued,  then  thara 
la  no  reaaoo  why  India  should  not  help  the 
Mukt  Bahlnl. 

One  newq>aper  quoted  an  MnMon^w^f^ 
aouroe  of  ita  inaplred  story  on  this  as  saying. 
"It  U  not  India  but  thoae  powen  which 
■umdy  arms  to  central  authorltlea  in  Pakis- 
tan that  ara  guuty  of  interfering  in  affain 
of  Paklatan." 

At  the  same  time,  the  spokesman  aald  It 
would  be  an  "unfriendly  aot"  for  any  coun- 
try to  suggest  positing  of  United  Natioca  ob- 
SOTvera  in  India  in  connection  with  nfugae 
movements. 

The  strength  of  India's  reaction  to  the 
Idea,  which  has  not  been  officially  propoaed 
to  the  United  Nations,  raised  a  queetion  in 
some  forelgnera'  minds — whether  India  Is 
concerned  with  observers  possibly  Intvfer- 
rlng  with  guerriUa  operations. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  J\ily  27,  1971] 

Rkbxls  Tell  East  Pakistanis  To  Plkb  Dacca 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Dacca.  PAxmAM,  July  26.— Handbills  pre- 
pared by  BengaU  separatist  guerrillas  ap- 
peared in  Dacca  today  warning  the  popula- 
tion to  begin  evacuation  of  the  city  in 
preparation  for  a  terrorist  campaign  against 
the  Pakistani  Army  in  East  Pakistan. 

The  handbills  wen  distributed  in  the 
Maghbuaa  DUtrlct  of  the  dty  a  few  blocks 
from  the  Intercontinental  Hotel. 

The  warning,  signed  by  the  Muktl  Bahlnl 
(Uberation  Army) ,  advised  residents  to  move 
out  by  6  PM.  local  time. 

The  public  was  also  warned  that  vehicular 
traffic,  including  taxis  and  rlckahaws.  ahould 
be  off  the  streets  at  night  from  July  38 
onward,  and  that  the  entln  city  should  ba 
evacuated  after  Aug.  1. 

Bomba  have  exploded  in  Dacca  every  night 
for  the  last  two  weeks,  and  gunfin  often 
accompanies  the  ezploaiona.  Detonations 
heard  last  night  could  not  ba  immediately 
explained. 

AoUons  have  included  the  mining  of  roada 
In  the  outskirts  of  Dacca  and  branbing 
attacks  against  power  stations,  the  dty  gaa 
Bupply.  homes  of  persons  regarded  by  the 
guerrlllaa    aa    enemiea.    army    installation. 

iNldgeS  and  wnrnmi^nlffi^tjnun 

Aairr  axAcra  bwdtlt 

ReacUon  by  the  Pakistani  Army  is  gan- 
erany  rt4>ld  and  forceful  and  then  have  been 
many  arrests  of  suspects.  There  also  is  a 
ateady  flow  of  oasualttes,  according  to  wit- 
nesses, although  no  eetimates  of  numben  ara 
available. 

Army  patrols  move  constantly  through 
Dacca  and  ita  environa  and  military  guaida 
ara  stationed  at  moat  lnq>ortant  buUdingi. 

Despite  this,  guerrlUas  have  caused  con- 
siderable dislocation  of  essential  services 
since  their  campaign  began  two  weeks  ago 
and  have  killed  a  niunbar  of  persons. 

Tba  MukU  Bahlnl  guerrlllaa  ara  ballaved 
to  have  been  trained  in  camps  In  India  tin<>^f 
March  28,  when  Pakistani  troops  attacked  in 
Bast  Pakistan  to  quell  an  autonomy  mova- 
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The  Pakistan  Army  is  made  up  mainly  of 
oOcers  and  troops  from  the  Pimjab  in  West 
Pakistan   who  q;>eak  Urdu.  Many  n««gi>f«t 


ngard  thaaa  troopa  aa  outsiden  and  even 
foreigners. 

Indian  Sbsluno  Bxpostid 
KfrwT.  Pakistan,  July  20. — ^The  Tn<n»n 
armed  foroaa  today  ahaUed  the  town  of 
Comma  on  tha  eastern  border  of  East  Pakis- 
tan, killing  several  dvlllans  and  Injuring 
many  mora,  it  was  officially  announced  today 
in  Tslamahad.  the  capital  of  Pakistan. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Timee,  July  29,  1971] 

AwAMi  LiAaux'a  Manbats 
To  the  Editor: 

The  July  3  letter  "UJB.  Aid  to  Paklatan"  by 
Hamld  Jalal,  press  oounselor  of  the  Pakis- 
tan Mlaslon  to  the  UJV.,  is  yet  another  fntUa 
and  self-defeating  attempt  by  the  West  Pak- 
istani colonial  regime  to  oonfxise  the  real 
issue  in  ^^"g'*  Dedi. 

The  West  Pakistani  official  says  that  tha 
electoral  mandate  received  by  the  Awaml 
League  led  by  Sheikh  Mujlb  In  the  December 
1970  elections  was  for  provincial  autonomy 
and  not  for  secession.  But  he  conveniently 
forgets  that  the  Awaml  League  had  never 
wanted  secesdon  and  that  the  basis  of  the 
autonomy  program  of  the  Awaml  League  was 
the  six-point  formula  that  had  dearly  en- 
visaged defense  and  fonlgn  affain  aa  federal 
subjects. 

It  Is  absurd  to  say  that  the  majority  in  a 
democracy  would  want  to  secede.  The  Ben- 
galls  had  not  wanted  independence  in  the 
beginning  because  they  expected  that  they 
would  be  able  to  decide  their  futun  within 
a  democratic  framework  in  the  federation 
of  Pakistan.  It  was  only  after  the  West  Pak- 
istani Army  started  its  <^mj»>ign  of  geno- 
dde  against  the  Bengalis  that  they  declared 
the  independence  of  Bangla  Deah. 

Mr.  Jalal  ref era  to  the  Awaml  League  lead- 
ers as  extnmlsts  but  completely  forgets  that 
It  was  Mr.  Bhutto,  the  West  Pakistani  leader, 
who  had  threatened  to  boycott  the  National' 
Assembly  If  it  met  on  March  3  as  scheduled 
by  General  Yahya  after  npeated  demands  for 
its  meeting  by  Sheikh  MuJlb. 

The  Pakistani  Oovemment  (now  dearly 
representing  West  Pakistan  only)  is  not  only 
at  war  with  the  people  of  Bangla  Deah  (who 
constituted  the  majority  of  the  population 
of  East  PakUtan)  but  it  is  guUty  of  the 
crime  of  genocide  against  unarmed,  peaceful 
and  helpless  men,  women  and  childran.  The 
excuse  put  forward  by  Ur.  Jalal  that  hla 
Oovemment  was  only  trying  "to  put  down  a 
mutiny  and  an  armed  attempt  at  the  dia- 
memberment  of  Pakistan"  la  pathetlcaUy  hol- 
low and  doea  not  carry  General  Tahya  anv- 
when. 

Mr.  Jalal  has  spoken  of  the  needs  of  a 
larger  part  of  Pakistan's  population.  Who 
npresents  the  people  of  Bimgla  Deah?  Is  It 
Sheikh  Mujlb,  who  won  167  out  of  169  par- 
liamentary seats  in  the  December  decttons. 
or  Is  it  General  Tahya,  who  is  In  power  only 
by  virtue  of  force  ? 

FlnaUy,  Mr.  Jalal  haa  argued  that  foialgn 
aid  would  help  and  induce  the  ntxim  of 
the  seven  miUlon  refugees  to  their  homes. 
On  the  contrary,  any  amoimt  of  aid  to  the 
west  Pakistani  Govamment  wotdd  be  used 
to  buy  mon  arms  and  to  continue  the  cam- 
paign of  genocide.  The  poeslbUlty  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  nfugees  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances Is  at  best  wishful  thinking. 
Mabicood  Au, 
New  York  Bepretentative, 
Bangla  Deih  aovemmeut. 

(From  the  Waahington  Post,  July  39,  1971] 

10  Million  Pakistan  Bxilbs  Pbdictkd  bt 

End  or  Yxas 

(By  Marilyn  Berger) 

Angler  Blddle  Duke,  who  headed  an  Intar- 

n»tlonal  Rescue  Committee  team  studying 
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the  plight  Of  Pakistani  refugeea  In  India, 
pndlotad  yaatsrday  that  tha  continuing  ten- 
sion in  tha  region  would  being  the  number 
of  refugeea  to  10  miUlon  by  the  end  of  tha 
year. 

Duke,  a  former  UjB.  ambaaaador.  vaa  In 
Waahington  to  aaak  VS.  govammsnt  coop- 
eration in  a  number  of  programs  tha  IBO 
has  atarted  In  India  to  aid  tha  refugeea.  In 
a  report  that  Duke  gave  yaatsrday  to  Vkanda 
L.  KaUogg,  spadal  aaalstant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  refugee  affaire,  tha  IBO  nported 
on  "the  desperate  air  of  tendon  the  Paki- 
stani army  has  tried  to  maintain  along  tha 
border  by  mortar  fin  to  which  the  mt««M"n 
can  bear  personal  wltncM." 

Tlie  report  stated:  "Thera  is  no  indicatlcHi 
that  tha  exodus  has  been  halted.  If  the  prea- 
ent  trend  continues,  the  flgun  la  llkdy  to 
go  to  seven  million  befora  Jvlj  is  out.  Seven 
million  is  tha  total  populaticm  of  Cuba." 

iPtUan  aourcea  Indicated  tha  prediction 
was  oomot.  The  movement  of  nfugeea  ftom 
East  Pakistan  started  on  March  38  when  the 
foroea  of  the  Pakistani  central  govamment 
cracked  down,  aUegedly  to  prevent  tha  eatab- 
llahment  of  a  seceedcnlst  state.  Reports  from 
the  scene  told  of  npe,  murder  and  other 
atrocities,  and  Bengalis  poxired  into  India 
to  escape  what  was  widely  deacrlbed  as  a 
blood  bath. 

State  Department  oOcials  said  yesterday 
that  mllltuy  activity  in  Beat  Pakistan  haa 
largdy  subdded  since  May  although  action 
against  guerrillas  continues.  Theae  n«w<H«i« 
also  note  that  the  flow  of  nfugeea  has 
dropped  to  "as  low  as  20,000  a  day." 

Duke  said  that  the  continuing  state  of 
tandem  rathn  than  any  actual  bloodshed  Is 
enough  to  keep  the  nfugees  oomlng  into 
nulla.  He  said  the  IRC  was  setting  up  pro- 
grams to  use  refugee  doctors  and  teaohen 
to  work  with  the  Bengalis  who  an  flintur 
camps  in  India.  He  said  the  IRC  hoped  to 
raise  $1  million  and  to  get  additional  funds, 
partly  from  the  UB.  government,  to  run  a 
program  that  would  cost  92  mllUon  over  tha 
next  six  months. 

But  Duke  said  that  any  attempt  to  work 
with  the  refugees  is  nothing  mon  than  a 
palliative.  "PoUtlcal  aoluttons  for  the  ntum 
of  the  BengaU  refugeea  must  be  fotmd,"  the 
IRC  mlsdon  report  said. 

Then  is  oonoem  within  the  UB.  govern- 
ment that  the  continuing  drain  on  India 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  refugees  could 
lead  to  an  exiModon. 

Some  oOdals  an  also  worried  that  the  and 
of  tha  monsoon  rains  in  October  could  bring 
more  bloodshed.  Intendfied  otvU  war  with  a 
greater  flow  of  refugees  could  create  still 
gnatar  strains  on  India. 

A  poadble  Indo-Paklstani  conflict  carries 
with  it  the  potential  for  a  Sino-Sovlet  con- 
fronution.  UJI.  officials  have  noted.  Paklatan 
ia  understood  to  feel  confident  of  Peking's 
support,  while  India  haa  been  backed  by  the 
Soviet  union. 

Tha  United  SUtee,  maanwhila,  has  aought 
to  keep  up  a  dialogue  with  both  sldea.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Joaaph  J.  Slaco 
saw  both  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  »*nKtiT- 
sadors  oo  Tuesday  befora  he  left  for  Inad 
The  United  States  haa  weioomed  Pakistani 
President  Tahya  Brum's  wllllngneas  to  ac- 
^P^  ft  Unitad  Nations  presence  along  tha 
border. 

TTia  Indians  have  turned  down  the  Secn- 
tary  General's  proposal,  refusing  to  be 
"equated"  with  Pakistan  in  thla  dtuatlon 
Indian  offidals  say  forthar  that  it  U  Impoe- 
dble  to  seal  a  3,730-mUa  frontier  with  no 
natural  geogn^thlc  barriers. 

Hie  United  Statea  haa  oOolaUy  taken  a 
low-key  stance,  urging  restraint  on  both 
India  and  Paklrtan  and  quietly  nudging 
Tahya  to  reach  a  political  aooommodatton 
with  the  Bengalis  that  would  allow  tha 
refugeea  to  return. 


[ftom  the  New  Toik  Thnaa,  July  80,  1971] 

Pakistani  Racncz  u  Psbasimo  iob  Long 

GuBaiLLA  Was  in  East 

(By  Malccdm  W.  Browne) 

Dacca.  Pakistan.  July  39.— PakUtan'a  mlU- 
tary  government  is  waiting  for  what  it  fean 
may  be  a  protracted  gueiTllla  war  in  Baat 
Pakistan,  and  Government  ttratsglsta  an 
drawing  ftom  the  wrltlnga  of  Mao  Oto-tung 
and  other  experts  in  their  plans. 

"Oun  ia  a  regular  army."  a  high-ranking 
Pakistani  oOcer  aald  in  an  intarvlaw.  -^a 
ww'gma*  that  regular  aimlaa  ara  not  auitabla 
for  guarrUla  campaigns,  aa  tha  Vlatnam  ax> 
parlance  haa  ahown.  We  can  shield  tha  nation 
against  external  threata,  notably  India,  but 
only  the  people  can  conduct  anti-guerrlUa 
wartara." 

Pakistan's  army,  which  consists  mainly  of 
Weat  Pakistanis,  attacked  Bengali  dlsddenta 
on  Manh  26  to  n-eatabllah  the  authority  of 
the  national  government  and  to  suppress  the 
separatist  movement. 

Tens  of  millions  of  East  Pakistanis,  it  is 
nportad,  fled  the  major  towns  for  the  rela- 
tive aeciirity  of  the  countryside  and  several 
million  crossed  the  border  into  neighboring 

OPXN  BATTLES  rOUGBT 

InltlaUy,  the  BengaU  separatista  fought  the 
army  in  open  battlea.  Bengali  foioea  included 
almoet  aU  of  East  Pakistan's  police  and  mlll- 
tU  forces,  as  weU  as  the  East  Bengal  Regi- 
ment, a  unit  In  the  national  army. 

But  the  national  army  quickly  seized  all 
the  major  towns  In  East  Pakistan  and  wiped 
out  oppodtion  strongpolnts.  Resistance  be- 
came aponOie  and  took  the  form  of  sniping 
and  sabotage  on  railroad  lines. 

During  the  last  two  weeks,  however,  guer- 
rilla acUvlty  has  accelerated  and  has  begim 
*o  PO«e  a  problem  for  the  military  author- 
itiaa.  The  three  divisions  of  troops,  armor 
and  artUlery  now  being  maintained  In  Bast 
Pakistan  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
dynamiting  of  power  InstallaUons,  bridges, 
roads  and  houses  by  guerrillaa. 

Most  experts  speculate  that  Bengali  guar, 
rillas  who  went  to  India  on  March  38  hava 
now  had  time  to  recdve  training  and  weap> 
ooa  in  Indian  campa  and  an  now  back  m 
action  in  Bast  Pakistan.  Aoowdlng  to  ona 
aatlmate,  then  an  30,000  acttva  guanlllas  in 
the  provlnoe.  Ona  step  toward  oountarlng 
thla  force  waa  taken  by  the  Government  on 
July  18  when  it  organlaad  the  new  Baaakar 
(Volunteer)  fone. 

AUXILIAXT  saUIIA  VOBMXO 

Wsaakar  unite  an  hamlet  mlUtU  respond- 
ble  to  tba  local  poUce  aa  a  kind  of  auxiliary 
Anyona  over  14  may  join  after  a  looae  aeiaen- 
ing  i»acadun.  After  brief  training  the  re- 
cruit u  given  a  rtfle  and  paid  about  70 
oente  a  day  while  on  du^. 

"The  Raaakan  guard  vulnerable  pointe 
anch  as  power  stations,  bridgea  and  so  forth, 
but  they  should  be  espeelaUy  hdpful  aa 
msmbera  of  rural  oommunltlaa  who  can 
identify  guerrlllaa,"  an  army  n<ty«Br  -^^n 

The  Oovemmant  aays  it  haa  already  n- 
cruited  mora  than  32,000  Rasakmcf  a 
planned  force  of  35,000. 

"The  pec^le  an  deflnitaly  giving  us  in- 
formation about  the  guanlllaa,"  tha  officer 
■aid.  '-IJie  people  reaUae  that  tha  goertllla 
operations  ara  hurting  tha  acooomy  and  that 
this  hurts  tha  peofda.  If  we  can  oonvart  thla 
naantmmt  Into  support  for  us,  wall  ovar> 
ooma  the  guerrlUa  problem." 

"nM^Bcar  said  tha  army  waa  incnaalngly 
anooeasful  in  determining  guanllla  Infiltra- 
tlon  routae  and  in  Aiwt»»i«K«V|g  otm^ 

"Mao  Taa-tung  taaehea  that  roving  labda 
aooomidlah  nothing  and  that  snoeaasfal 
guerrillas  must  hava  a  base  Inalda  thatr  target 
oountry."  he  said.  "This  wa  ara  dasivlBS 
them.-  '^ 
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\rrom  the  BalUsKire  Sun.  July  SI,  1971] 

PoBTT  Taooaim  Rkfuukm  a  Dat  An 

OwMMMzm  zmo  bnsA 

(By  Pnn  etabhanral) 

Nrw  Dbju. — ^mdto'a  Mrtous  problem  of 
how  to  aooommodta  Bengali  itfug—  gioin 
irsTv  u  they  oontlnue  to  poor  aenMi  the 
bolder  at  ttie  rate  of  40.000  to  80.000  «  day. 

There  ar«  orer  100,000,  recant  arrlTalB. 
trudglnc  from  oamp  to  oamp  In  the  monaoon 
ralna  In  eaareh  of  ebtfter  and  food,  and  the 
nmnber  to  ewelllnff  rapidly. 

With  an  bnmlnent  total   of  more  than 
7380,000  refugeee.  there  la  not  enough  high 
land  left  in  the  Oanaee  pedn  at  West  Bengal, 
where  moet  <tf  them  are  staying. 
PAMAaa  TO  oopa 

And  in  eight  of  the  17  diatrictB  of  West 
Bengal,  heavy  rains  foUowed  by  floods  have 
oausad  widespread  damage  to  oraps,  property 
and  livestock. 

Por  the  weary  and  wihatisted  refugees  from 
the  interior  of  Bast  Pakistan  the  present  or- 
deal—after their  10<to-ia  day  trek— has 
added  to  theli  oalsery. 

If  the  ref  ugeee  do  not  find  shelter  soon, 
there  Is  a  danger  of  more  severe  outbreaks 
of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  which  are  al- 
ready on  the  increase. 

WhUe  food  has  net  yet  become  a  problem 
in  the  states  of  West  Bengal,  Assam  and 
Ifeghalaya.  it  U  a  major  problem  for  land- 
locked TMpura.  where  the  refugee  popula- 
tion to  1,170.000  and  the  local  p(»ulation 
1.858382. 

Thto  Isolated  area  needs  about  8,000  metric 
tons  of  food  a  montti  to  feed  the  refugees. 
The  United  States  airlift  In  four  weeks  flew 
38.186  refugees  out  of  the  state  and  brought 
In  1.758  tons  of  food.  Now  that  the  American 
aliltft  has  ended,  the  state  administration 
to  using  all  available  transport  but  still  re- 
mains short  of  eeeentlal  supplies. 

ON  TRZ  LOW  SW* 

In  New  IMhl.  the  Indian  minister  of  relief 
and  rehabiUtation.  R.  K.  Khadilkar.  told 
Parliament  yesterday  that  the  entire  refugee 
budgetary  allocation  of  $86  million  has  been 
spent.  He  admitted  the  government  calcula- 
tion that  there  would  be  only  6  million 
refxigees  and  these  would  go  back  home  In 
six  months  has  proved  faise. 

Now  the  government  expects  there  will  be 
8  to  10  million  refugees  by  the  end  of  the 
year  and  they  wlU  stey  longer.  Mr.  ^^H«i^^^1ff^^ 
said. 

To  meet  the  Increased  ooet,  the  govern- 
ment will  seek  next  week  addltlcmal  funds 
for  the  refugees,  he  added. 

Like  Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhi.  Btr. 
Khadilkar  also  complained  that  international 
aid  for  refugee  relief  "to  very,  very  meager." 

Of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  MOO  mil- 
lion for  0  million  refxigees  for  six  months 
a  little  over  $188  million  has  come  from 
abroad.  Of  thto,  $73  million  to  the  United 
States  contribution. 

According  to  an  Indian  government  de- 
ctolon,  foreign  relief  workers  are  to  be  re- 
placed by  local  people  tomorrow.  Thto  step 
to  being  taken  becatiae  "IndU  has  s\ifflcient 
numbers  of  medical  personnel." 

Last  night,  the  ImUan  government  again 
reiterated  that  it  will  not  be  pressured  by 
any  one.  Intduding  the  United  Nations,  to  ac- 
cept U.N.  observers  on  Indian  soil. 

The  sugSsestlon  was  proposed  by  the  United 
Nations  high  commissioner  for  refugees. 
Prince  Sadruddln  Agha  Khan,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States.  Later,  U  Thant, 
the  Secretary  General,  in  a  letter  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Security  Council,  supported  the 
measure  and  asked  tOr  Indian  and  Paldstanl 
co-operation. 

U  Thanfs  fear  to  that  the  war  in  But 
Pakistan    to    having    international    nones 
qusoces.  and  henoe  it  to  no  longer  an  In- 
ternal matter. 


toOim't  f^ipoaitlon  to  the  proposal  to  baolced 
by  the  Bast  Pakistan  BengaU  Uberatton  f  oroa 
which  fears  that  the  presence  of  the  00  ob- 
servers, propoeed  by  the  United  Nations 
would  demoralise  the  BengaU  population  in 
Bsst  Pakistan. 

lilberattam  force  commanders  threaten 
physical  liquidatton  of  "any  foreigner  daring 
to  come  on  behalf  of"  Oeneral  A.  M.  Tahya 
Khan's  regime.  He  to  the  president  of  Paki- 
stan. 

They  charge  that  the  flurry  of  activity 
in  the  United  Nations  now  to  designed  to 
omitain  the  liberation  foroee,  who,  they 
claim,  are  achieving  success  In  their  fight 
against  the  Pakistani  Army. 

(Ptom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

July  81.  1971] 

MaxxuLT  BaiLBVT  ow  Indxa-Paxistam 

Bosi«a? 

(By  RasU  Ismail) 

Nkw  DxLai. — With  tensions  rising  on  the 
sensitive  western  Indian-Pakistan  1  border, 
both  Asian  powers  ^pear  to  be  in  a  atata 
of  military  pr^iaredness. 

The  announcement  that  the  entire  Indian 
defense  ttpputtVB  along  the  western  border 
went  on  alert  July  21  paralleto  reports  of 
Pakistani  trench  buUdlng  in  the  Pxmjab. 

In  the  meantime,  with  shiploads  of  Ameri- 
can armamento  on  the  high  seas  bound  for 
West  Pakistan,  the  man-ln-the-street  opin- 
ion of  UJB.  policy  oould  hardly  be  worse. 

In  Indian  eyes,  the  United  States  has 
revived  the  chlUlng  speoter  of  gunboait 
diplomacy  to  make  an  already  volatile  situa- 
tion even  worse.  Predictably,  the  popular 
myopic  conviction  that  armed  action  to  the 
need  of  the  hour  to  wniiing  echoea  in 
Parliament — in  both  the  ruling  and  opposi- 
tion can^w. 

The  recent  parliamentary  debate  on  the 
budget  demands  of  the  External  Affairs 
Ministry  was  rtnmtnatert  by  heated  demands 
for  a  drastic  overhaul  of  India's  foreign 
policy. 

The  poUoy  as  it  eilsts  standa  accused  of 
being  timorous,  foot-dragging,  and  impoten*. 

Opposition  members  have  called  for  the 
recognition  of  Bangla  Deah  (as  Bast  Paki- 
stani secessionists  call  their  region) ,  nuclear 
armament,  overturea  to  China— and  a  long 
hard  look  at  India's  foreign  image. 

The  right-wing  Jana  Sangh  leader,  Atal 
Beharl  Vajpayee — whose  party  regiuarly 
ezh(»ts  the  ruling  Congrees  to  give  up  its 
neorellglous  commitment  to  nonallgnment — 
has  called  for  India  to  "stand  on  Its  own 
feet"  and  reoogniae  BangU  Deah.  It  also 
insists  that  Iiulla  reject  AiirTi>rir«tn  aid  as  long 
as  Washington  persists  Ui  dispensing  alms 
with  one  band  and  arms  with  the  other. 

He  has  said  that  while  "one  angle  of  the 
Paktotan-American-CTiina  axto  to  aimed  at 
India's  heart  and  another  at  Moecow's,"  thto 
does  not  mean  that  India  "should  go  and  sit 
in  Moscow's  lap."  But  hto  statemento  reflect 
hto  party's  current  disenchantment  with  the 
Nixon  administratltm. 

The  Jana  Sangh  wants  the  country  to  "help 
free  Bangto  Desh"  if  West  Pakistan  attacks 
India's  western  bordsrs.  Pakistani  threats 
change  the  equation:  They  saj  they  wlU  at- 
tack on  the  weat  if  Indto  annexee  any  terri- 
tory in  Bast  Pakistan. 

SHOOK  WAvaa  vxlt 

Perhaps  the  only  country  to  suffer  dlzeot 
shock  w»ves  flmn  the  new  fluid  iltuatioo, 
India  to  only  one  of  many  thart  may  have  to 
seek  naw  footholds  and  And  new  aUlee. 

Mr.  Swaran  Singh's  August  mtoaton  will 
take  him  to  some  of  theee  ooontriee.  Bta 
■tatemeiit  of  July  31  saying  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  new  *«'*T««is  «««»«*rn4«g  to  alg- 
nlfleant.  He  said  India  would  not  be  a  pw- 
alve  onlooktr  to  third-country  intsrfewnee 
in  the  intaraal  aflatra  of  Asian  countries. 

Blght-wtng  etemsnts  in  the  oppcettlon  do 
no*  ■asm  to  think  India  baa  any  powarful 


friends  to  bolster  its  own  mforale.  let  alone 
bolstering  anyone  else's.  In  a  vociferous  de- 
bate tn  the  Bajya  Sabha  (upper  house)  on 
July  31,  Jana  Sangh  and  Swatantra  party 
toaders  needled  the  govemment  to  "name 
five  oountriea— or  even  one  that  would  come 
to  IndU's  help."  The  sovammenit  hM  not 
named  any. 

Seotlooa  of  the  looal  prees  have  said  <tulte 
openly  that  if  Amsrlean  arms  eontintie  to 
find  their  way  to  West  Pakistan,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  coottouee  to  let  them  find  their 
way  there,  India  to  JuatlAed  in  arming  the 
Mukti  PauJ  of  Bangto  Desh. 

A  political  commentator  has  even  said  that 
the  disintegration  of  Pakistan  was  not  for- 
merly In  IndU's  interest,  a  reunited  Pakistan 
with  its  ruling  Junta  as  the  main  instru- 
ments of  an  imholy  alliance  of  sui>erpowet8, 
to  too  dangerous  for  India  to  endorse. 

The  fact  ttaaA  Islamabad  raither  than  War- 
saw. Belgiade,  or  BuDhares*  was  chosen  as 
the  jumplng-off  point  for  U3.  presidentisl 
adviser  Henry  A.  Kiselnger'a  tinderoover 
Journey  to  P^lng  has  given  President  Yahya 
Khan  a  welcome  bonus  of  reflected  glory  at 
Just  the  time  that  New  Delhi  was  hoping  be 
would  be  obasttoed. 

Whatever  Immediate  or  future  blessings 
the  C^ilneee-Amerlcan  detente  may  bestow 
upon  the  United  atates,  the  ooncem  ex- 
pressed here  last  weekend  that  the  move 
would  affect  the  Bangto  Desh  situation  ad- 
versely appears  to  have  been  well  founded. 

The  apparent  concern  then  centered  on 
the  feeling  that — with  all  eyes  on  the  pro- 
poeed Peking  visit — world  sitteotlon  would 
be  diverted  from  the  urgency  of  a  just  solu- 
tion to  the  Bangla  Desh  problem.  The  main 
ooncem  now  to  that — whether  the  world's 
eyes  are  on  the  subcontinent  or  further  east — 
Paktotan  to  feeling  confident  tha^  it  will  be 
strongly  backed  If  It  resorts  to  arms. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

July  81, 19711 

"Vkbt  Nxab  Wab  With  India."  PaxiraiVs 

PaBsnsufT  Bats 
Kabachi^ — President  Agha  Mohammad 
Tahya  Khan  of  Pakistan  today  accused 
neighboring  Indto  of  continued  artillery  at- 
tacks along  the  border  with  rebellious  East 
Pakistan  and  said :  "We  are  very  near  to  war 
with  India." 

Yahya  told  newsmen  of  six  foreign  tele- 
vision teams  invited  to  Karachi  for  a  2% 
hour  interview,  "I  am  watching  the  situa- 
tion. If  the  Indians  have  the  Idea  of  taking 
a  chxmk  out  of  East  Pakistan.  It  would  mean 


"We  are  very  near  to  war  with  India."  he 
said.  "Let  me  warn  them  (Indto)  and  the 
woild,  it  means  total  war." 

"I  am  not  looking  for  war  and  am  trying 
to  avoid  It,"  he  said.  "But  there  to  a  limit  to 
my  patience." 

Yahya  referred  to  the  flve-month-dd  dvll 
war  In  which  the  rebeto  In  East  Pakistan, 
separated  from  West  Paktotan  by  more  than 
1,000  miles  of  Indian  territory,  have  eetab- 
liahed  the  so-called  government  of  Bangla 
Desh. 

Yahya  said  Indto,  whose  northeastern  sec- 
tion has  been  the  refuge  of  some  7.6  million 
Bengalis  fleeing  from  an  army  crackdown  In 
Bast  Pakistan,  to  continuing  to  shell  the  bor- 
ders of  Bast  Pakistan. 

Yahya  said  he  will  not  be  pressured  by 
nations  threatening  to  cut  aid  to  Paktotan 
to  force  a  political  settlement  In  East  Pak- 
istan. 

He  said  the  cutting  or  slowing  down  of 
economic  aid  woiQd  affect  70  million  Bast 
Paklstanto  for  the  "sake  of  a  few  milUons 
who  had  been  used  as  potltioal  pawns." 

Yahya  charged  foreign  countries  which 
had  offered  aid  but  are  now  withholding  It 
have  done  so  for  ulterior  and  not  humiuii- 
tarian  motives. 

Yahya  said  there  still  to  food  for  three 
months  to  feed  last  Paktotan  but  tranapor- 
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tatlon  to  needed  to  move  It  to  needy  areas. 
Although  the  United  Nations  has  promised 
aid,  Yahya  said,  Paktotan  to  stlli   waiting 
for  it  to  come. 

TRAMT  Wasns  Cotmcn.  on  Wab 
UNinED  Nations. — Secretary  Oeneral  U. 
Thant  has  warned  the  Seciuity  Council  in  a 
secret  memorandum  that  the  festering  bor- 
der situation  between  Indto  and  Pakistan 
oould  lead  to  a  war  t>eyond  the  subeontinsnt, 
it  was  disclosed  yeeterday. 

TtM  memorandum  was  sent  July  20  to  Am- 
baaaador  Jacques  Koseiusko-Moriaet  of 
Prance,  thto  month's  council  president,  for 
clrcuUtlon  to  the  other  members. 

[Ftom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  1, 1971] 
East  Pakistan  :  Srasbs  or  thb  VtwrwAif  Wab 

(By  Malcom  W.  Browne) 
Dacca,  Pakistan. — The  Qovernment's  army 
to  largely  confined  to  the  towns  and  roads. 
The  guerrilla  rebels  In  the  countryside  get 
help  from  across  the  border.  A  clandestine 
radio  transmitter  reports  "liberation  army" 
successes  and  predicts  eventual  victory. 

A  visitor  to  East  Paktotan  can  drive 
through  much  of  the  region  without  olMerv- 
ing  anything  abnormal.  Yet  many  foreign 
diplomatic  observers  have  been  tempted  to 
compare  the  BengaU  situaUon  with  the  open- 
ing phase  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  some  of 
the  paraUeto— such  as  those  listed  above- 
are  unmistakable. 

Neighboring  Indto  from  the  outset  has  pro- 
vided a  haven,  training  and  material  support 
for  the  BengaU  rebeto,  as  North  Vietnam  did 
for  the  Vietcong.  Even  the  lush,  rice-growing 
terrain  of  the  Gangea  River  delta,  TT>^^t"g  up 
most  of  East  Paktotan,  to  similar  to  that  of 
the  Mekong  River  delta  In  Vietnam.  Bebti 
posters  blossom  brlefiy  In  Dacca  and  other 
towns,  warning  clvUtona  to  leave  before  the 
Liberation  Army  (Muktl  Bahlnl)  opens  a 
bloody  new  offensive. 

But  If  a  guerrlUa  war  in  East  Pakistan  to 
under  way.  It  has  a  long  way  to  go  before 
reaching  the  level  of  effectivenees  seen  In 
East  AaU  during  the  past  few  decades.  Be- 
hind the  volume  of  propaganda  on  aU  sides, 
not  very  much  seems  to  be  happening. 

Some  kind  of  war  to  unfcHding  in  Bast 
Pakistan.  At  least  a  few  people  are  getting 
killed  and  many  others  are  suffering.  But  in 
thto  passion-wrenched  tond  it  to  as  difficult 
to  verify  a  fact  as  It  is  to  find  a  dry  place 
to  stand  in  the  current  monsoon  rains. 

Along  East  Pakistan's  eastern  border,  Paki- 
stani and  Indian  artillery  thunder  away  at 
each  other,  and  both  sides  have  augmented 
thetr  forces  In  the  region  during  the  past 
week.  Military  men  and  ordinary  people  ex- 
pect a  surge  In  violence  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  possibly  timed  to  coincide  with  Paki- 
stan's National  Day  of  Aug.  16. 

The  eo-^nUe  road  between  Dacca  and  the 
important  frontier  garrison  of  ComlUa  to 
open.  There  to  Uttle  to  show  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  having  any  difficulty  '*'r1"tainlng 
this  strategic  link.  One  mine  waa  planted  on 
the  road  recently,  and  the  rebeto  dynamited 
a  key  bridge  on  the  road,  but  traffic  was  de- 
toured  over  a  rickety  wooden  bridge  a  few 
hundred  yards  away. 

In  Dacca,  guerrillas  have  made  their 
presence  felt  during  the  past  two  weeks  by 
knocking  out  the  dty  gas  supply  and  damag- 
ing the  electricity  supply  badly  enough  so 
that  there  are  frequent  blackouts.  There  are 
nightly  sounds  of  explosions  and  gunfire. 
Neighborhoods  that  were  blasted  and  burned 
out  In  March  are  stlU  flat.  But  Daooa  to  again 
full  of  people,  rlokahaws  and  oommeroe  and 
looks  as  though  it  to  nearly  back  to  normal. 
In  many  papulous  arsas  In  the  oountry- 
aide  crops  are  growing,  and  if  there  are  sei4- 
0U8  food  abortagea  they  are  not  evident. 

Tbe  politleal  background  to  thto  atrlfe  to 
easy  enough  to  trace.  Beat  and  Weat  Paktotan, 
separated  from  each  other  l>y  900  mllea  of  In- 
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dlan  territory,  ahare  a  belief  In  the  Muslim 
faith  but  Uttle  else.  The  BencaUs  of  the  east 
^>eak  a  different  language  from  the  Urdu  of 
the  west;  they  have  different  cultural  and 
social  tradltloos  and  even  kx*  different.  The 
BengaUs  have  long  rq^rded  the  Punjabi  of 
Weet  Pakistan  as  economic  explolten  of  the 
eastern  region. 

Latent  BengaU  yearning  for  autonomy 
from  West  Pakistan  came  to  a  head  last 
March  and  some  BengaU  leaders  called  for 
outrli^t  seceesion  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
BengaU  nation,  Bangto  Desh.  On  BCarch  35, 
West  Pakistan's  army— East  Pakistan  mlh- 
tary  units  had  Joined  the  rebela — moved  Into 
B^gal  as  an  Invasion  force.  They  have  ^p- 
phed  an  Iron  hand  to  the  administration  of 
the  region  ever  since. 

Just  how  many  persons  were  killed  in  the 
procees  remains  cme  of  the  many  persisting 
controversies.  The  Oovernment  forces  have 
never  disclosed  their  own  estimates,  sayiiig 
only  that  "enemy  dead  are  not  counted,  they 
are  thrown  Into  the  river."  BsUmatee  range 
aU  the  way  from  10,000  to  several  hundred 
thousand  killed.  In  any  case,  Weet  Pakistan's 
three  regular  dlvtolons  now  control  every 
select  of  Ufe  in  East  Pakistan,  i^iart  from 
hinterland  zones  they  do  not  take  the  trou- 
ble to  occupy. 

And  the  prevailing  impression  remains  one 
of  despair  on  the  part  of  the  Bengalto  rathw 
than  challenge.  Wot  many  obeerveis  here,  the 
saddest  and  most  aignifioant  fact  to  that 
somewhere  near  seven  million  peopto  have 
fled  to  Indto,  and  the  refugee  flood  continues. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Aug.  3, 1971  ] 

Bbnoau  Exodus — India  Fkkls  Pinch  Or 

Rbfdgkb  Costs 

(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

New  Delhi. — OivU  war  in  East  Pakistan 
has  created  problems  for  Indto  which  could 
prove  to  be  a  major  drag  on  economic  devel- 
opment. The  Pakistani  situation  which  has 
BO  far  sent  7  million  refugees  into  Indto  liegan 
Just  two  weeks  after  Indto's  parliamentary 
elections.  Prima  Asunirt:—  indtoa  ««"»^«  won 
them  on  broad  promlaes  of  "abolishing  pov- 
erty". 

Election  resulto  in  early  March  provided  a 
"massive  mandate  for  change — peaceful 
change  that  must  swiftly  and  vtolbly  alter 
the  picture  of  poverty  and  aUenation  in  our 
land."  according  to  Prealdent  Varahaglrl  V. 
Olrl  in  a  spsech  written  for  him  by  Mrs. 
Oandhi's  government. 

Uttlb  aoN  or  chanob 

Fotur  months  totar,  there  to  Uttle  sign  of 
change  for  the  impoverished  manoon  of  Indto's 
666  mUUon  persons. 

More  cynical  observers  here  are  saying  that 
the  refugee  problem  has  provided  an  excuse 
for  the  government's  faUure  to  fulfill  Mrs. 
Oandhi's  election  promises  that  were  never 
uqiwUe  of  being  fulfiUed. 

Oovernment  supporters  on  the  other  hand 
say  that  problems  of  poverty  are  so  massive 
that  quick  solutions  were  never  expected, 
whatever  hopee  the  campaign  speeches  mav 
have  raised. 

A  cautious  middle  poaitlon  taken  by  some 
obssrvers  to  that  it  to  too  soon  to  Judge,  that 
the  government  to  trying,  but  by  the  nature 
of  the  aituatioB  here  laniroTements  utp  gia- 
dally  slow.  Whettisr  the  glaelal  veed  of  ad- 
vance to  politically  adequate  to  another  ques- 
tion. 

There  to  no  douM  that  the  refxigees  have 
become  a  massive  burden  for  the  Timt^^^ 
government.  The  sias  of  the  burden  to  un- 
certain. 

With  7  million  already  in  Indto  the  num- 
ber who  might  yet  eome  to  unknown. 

A  top  rafogee  ofltoial  in  Calcutta  eatiinated 
that  it  east  •  rupeoa  a  day  per  refugee. 

The  government  **'««*iWy  aet  aMe  4M 
milUom  doUara  for  refugeea  but  thto  to  run- 
ning out  and  more  funda  wlU  have  to  be 
found. 
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The  government  also  to  known  to  be  fi- 
nancing "Bangto  Desh,"  the  exUe  government 
claiming  to  repreeent  East  Paktotan  and 
gnerrtltos  operatUig  there.  No  estimates  of 
these  amounts  are  avaltobto. 

Perhaps  even  laon  important  than  money 
to  the  time  expended  on  Pakistani  i»t>blems. 

TOCB.  KNXBCT  SPENT 

Instsad  of  buckling  down  to  the  tough 
economic  {woblems,  the  newly  reconstitiited 
government  of  Mrs.  Oandhi  has  had  to  apmid 
much  time  and  eneigy  on  the  Bangla  Dash. 

>Unistara  who  ahould  have  been  working 
on  new  programa  have  been  touring  or  lob- 
bying against  West  Paktotan  sufqwesaion  of 
East  Pakistan  and  for  reftige  relief. 

An  omcial  close  to  Mrs.  Oandhi  said  the 
intention  had  been  to  work  out  within  their 
four  months  after  eleotkms  detailed  eoo- 
nomio  plans  based  on  the  election  manifesto. 

But  there  has  been  no  time  available  to 
do  it,  he  said  because  so  much  time  to  *-^tn 
up  by  the  Pakistan  problem. 

^We  are  not  planning  ahead  as  we  should 
be,"  the  official  said.  The  new  i««»HTtvr  of 
planning  appointed  by  Mrs.  Oandhi.  Child- 
amharam  Subra-educatlon,  taxation  and  the 
economy  generaUy.  but  we  have  been  diverted 
Into  making  various  contingency  plans  for 
the  Pakistan  problem."  Subramanlam  said. 

He  feared  that  as  time  goes  on  thto  might 
become  a  poUtlcal  problem  within  Indto  fur- 
ther leading  the  oountry  away  from  its  baaie 
problems.  "There  sre  peopto  on  thto  side  (of 
the  Pakistan  border,  besidaa  refugeea)  who 
do  not  even  get  two  rupees  a  day  or  free 
shelter  or  medieal  care,  that  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment to  giving  refugeea."  he  said. 

There  to  already  tension  among  toboien 
who  fear  refugees  wUl  be  oompettttcm  for 
Jobs,  Suhramantom  said,  lime  to  increasing 
resentment  among  Moetom  refuaees  he 
added. 

President  Olri's  qteech  which  opuied  the 
new  pariiament  said  the  government  to  "con- 
vinced that  land  reforma  are  vital  for  pro- 
iBotlng  an  egaUtanan  social  order  and  for 
maxlmtolng  agricultural  production." 

A  genatmtian  of  economists  had  felt  that 
land  reform  and  taxation  of  farm  income— 
which  at  preemt  to  exempt  from  the  kind  of 
taxes  other  Inocmes  pay — are  eesentlal  for 
the  basic  economic  progreM  needed  here. 
But  om  said  nothing  about  the  pOUtlcaUy 
touchy  subject  of  agrlenltural  taxation 

Asked  what  has  bsen  done  toward  land  n- 
form,  Subramanlam  came  up  with  the  same 
old  ttred  answers  about  the  problems  In- 
volved. 

BBLT7CTANT  TO  rUBR 

Reform  and  farm  taxation  are  powers  of 
India's  18  states  rather  than  the  wati^n^! 
government  under  tbe  constitutian.  State 
govemmente  are  more  subjeot  to  piesure  of 
big  landowners  who  form  the  ba<^bone  of 
Mrs.  Oandhi's  Congress  party  than  the  na- 
tional government  ia. 

Even  under  her  father,  prime  ■.i^.it^rr 
Jawaharal  Nehru,  government  in  New  IMhl 
has  been  reluctant  to  push  the  statsa  Into 
important  reforms.  Now  with  at  toast  11 
■t^tee  having  eleetlona  next  February  there 
are  political  reaaons  for  falllx^  to  use  Kra. 
Oandhi's  huge  naUonal  mandate  to  ooeree 
state  tovamiaenta. 

Tlie  states  have  eoattnually  bean  allowed 
to  get  away  with  running  up  debts  on  the 
national  traaaory  rather  than  levylnc  taxes 
"«»Mnended  by  New  Delhi. 

Subramanlam  talked  also  of  the  inmor- 
tance  of  creating  more  Jobs.  The  massive  em- 
ployment and  underemployinent  problem  to 
not  adequattiy  measursd  by  any  suttottcai 
i.aoe  HBw  jcaa  auc 

In  January  the  program  was  bagnn  to 
create  ijOOO  new  rural  Joba  in  eaek  fiadlan 
district — tka  average  population  of  a  dla> 
trlct  to  1.8  milUon— eo  as  to  aUevtote  unem- 
ployment.   Subramaiilam    talked   of   other 
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things  like  minerals  stirreya  \o  employ  bun- 
dreda  of  thousands  of  edueatad  Jobl—,  but 
«in<nng  xtew  jobs  U  ouMle  dllBcult  by  (en- 
eral  InduatrUI  pcofolems.  While  agriculture 
has  been  doing  well  In  recent  yean.  Industry 
haa  never  recovered  from  the  slump  which 
began  with  a  drought  in  the  mld-lSOOs. 

India  Is  In  the  unusual  position  ol  having 
InduBtnad  sbortagaa  alongside  undemtlllsa- 
tlon  of  f  aotory  capadtlea. 

Steel  has  been  the  worst  example,  with 
abort  agea  hampering  other  Industries,  bat 
because  of  labor  troublee  and  other  problems 
the  steel  Industry  Itself  Is  running  far  below 
c^wdty.  Since  winning  reelection  Mrs. 
a*ndhl  haa  sho>wn  herself  to  be  pragmatic 
In  seme  ways  by  speeding  up  issuance  of 
Uemses  for  new  Industrial  ventures.  But  the 
socialistic  climate  here  of  restrictions  on  Ug 
liimlnnss  and  tax  limitations  have  made  In- 
vestors cautious.  It  Is  unclear  whether  11- 
esnses  are  being  used  very  fast. 

India  Is  burdened  with  large  repaymenta 
of  foreign  aid  loaoe  of  earlier  years.  In  the 
last  year  it  has  aotually  paid  back  more  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  some  East  Kuropean  coun- 
tries and  Ji^jan  than  It  received  In  new  aid 
f^om  them. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Aug.  S.  1071] 
Tbamt  Wasms  Ck>tntcn.  aw  Dtoian-Pakistani 

Clash 

Umiixd  Natioms.  N.Y. — Secretary  General 
Thant  warned  today  that  a  major  oomfllet 
could  break  out  between  India  and  Pakistan, 
which  "could  all  too  easily  expand." 

The  warning  was  made  In  a  memorandum 
for  Security  Ooiuidl  members  made  public 
today  amid  growing  pssslmis  n  smong  dip- 
lomats and  offlfials  about  the  situation. 

Lack  of  progrees  In  lir.  Thant's  private  ef- 
forts In  recent  months  was  reflected  In  the 
Secretary  General 's  remarks.  He  said: 

"I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  present  situation,  not 
only  in  a  hnmanltarlan  sense  but  also  as  a 
potential  threat  to  peace  and  security  and  for 
Its  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  effective  Instrument  tat  Interna- 
tional cooperation  and  action." 

The  memorandum  reflected  concern  about 
the  danger  of  big-power  Involvement  If  the 
deteriorating  situation  erupted  Into  fighting 
and  Pakistan  turned  for  support  to  China 
and  India  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

MOST  OUT8POKZN   STATUnEMT 

The  statement  is  Mr.  Thant's  moet  out- 
spoken on  the  crisis,  which  has  followed  the 
West  Pakistani  Army's  campaign,  begun 
March  25,  to  crush  the  separatists  in  East 
Pakistan  and  which  has  sent  seven  minion 
refugees  fleeing  Into  India. 

With  the  memorandum,  llr.  Tbant  put  on 
record  hts  behind-the-scenes  efforts  to  per- 
suade India  and  Pakistan  to  accept  United 
NaUons  representatives  on  their  territory  to 
facilitate  repatriation  of  the  refugees.  He  has 
seen  delegates  of  the  two  sides  almost  dally. 

Pakistan  agreed  on  July  30  to  accept  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissi  oner  for  Refugees  at  two  ox  three 
selected  areas  "on  both  sides."  India  today 
responded  formally  and  sxpreesed  "total  op- 
poaltlon"  to  the  plan,  which  she  complained 
would  only  divert  world  attention  from  un- 
abated Pakistani  oppression  of  the  East 
Pakistanis. 

In  short,  neither  lir.  Thantl  approach  to 
the  CooDcn  nor  his  negotiations  with  the  two 
parties  haa  so  far  yielded  rasolts. 

At  Mr.  Thant's  request.  Jaequaa  Koaduako- 
Mbrlaet  of  Pranoe,  who  la  OouncU  President 
for  July,  canvassed  the  mamben  and  re- 
ported that  sentiment  did  not  favor  an  open 
public  meeting,  mainly  beoatne  of  fear  of 
eiaoeibatlug  tspslom. 

Moreover,  there  Is  growing  anxiety  that  the 
situation  la  worsaaiBg  daUy,  with  border 


elakbes,  raids  and  sabotage  becoming  more 
frequent.  There  Is  concern  that  the  refugee 
situation  should  not  be  permitted  to  stag- 
nate as  h^ipened  on  a  reduced  scale  with 
the  Palestinian  Arab  refugees  In  1MB. 

Mr.  Thant's  warning  to  the  Council 
stiessee  thax  outside  relief  would  not  suffloe 
to  reaolve  the  problem  and  that  a  poUtiol 
settlement  was  required.  The  asalstanoe  pro- 
gram for  East  Pakistan,  to  which  the  United 
SUtee  on  Priday  pledged  gl-mllllon,  U  a  ssp- 
arate  operation  ftom  the  plan  for  repatriat- 
ing the  refugeee  now  In  IndU  with  the  aid 
of  the  Blgh  Onmmissinnera. 

Mr.  Thant  pointedly  declared  today  that 
his  request  for  the  acceptance  of  United  Na- 
tions staff  "on  both  sides"  was  not  an  at- 
tempt to  Introduce  a  peace-keeping  opera- 
tion such  as  the  United  Nations  had  In  the 
Middle  Bast  and  Congo  and  still  maintains 
InCyprees. 

DlplomaU  here  hope  that  the  preeence  of 
civilians  serving  under  the  United  Nations 
ausplcee  would  help  reduce  Incidents  and 
lessen  tensions. 

India.  In  a  reply  to  Mr.  Thant,  renewed  her 
argument  for  a  poUtlcal  settlement  accepta- 
ble to  the  East  Pakistanis. 

She  said  she  would  "welcome  any  action  by 
the  UJI.  which  would  Insure  and  guarantee, 
luder  adeqxiate  International  supervision, 
that  the  refugees'  lands,  houses  and  property 
will  be  retiimed  to  them  In  East  Pakistan 
and  that  conditions  are  created  there  to  In- 
sure their  safe  return  under  credible  Inter- 
national guarantees  without  threat  of  re- 
prisal or  other  measures  of  reiimeiUiu  from 
the  military  authorltlee  In  West  Pakistan." 

CLAssna  DT  East  Bxpobtxd 

Dacca,  PAKsrair. — Clashes  and  lncl(|ents 
between  Pakistani  Oovemment  troops  and 
Bengali  guerrlUas  were  reported  by  various 
sources  to  have  occurred  over  the  weekend 
throughout  moet  paru  of  East  Pakistan. 

There  are  Indications  that  military  action 
between  the  eeparatlst  Uktl  Bahinl,  or  lib- 
eration army,  and  the  national  army  Is 
Increasing  rapidly. 

Bengali  sourcee  said  that  on  Saturday 
night  Pakistani  Army  troops  moved  Into  the 
port  area  of  Dacca  and  began  firing  blank 
cartridges  to  scare  people  away  from  a  dock. 

Some  Bengali  observers  who  remained  in 
the  area,  according  to  the  account,  saw  serv- 
icemen unloading  the  bodies  from  a  veesei. 

In  Dacca  there  were  many  civilian  arrests 
ovw  the  we^end. 

Universities  throughout  East  Pakistan  re- 
opened today  with  heavy  contingents  of 
troops  In  evidence,  but  attendance  could  not 
be  Immediately  eetlmated. 

A  reliable  foreign  traveler  reported  that  a 
major  bridge  on  the  key  road  between  Dacca, 
the  provincial  capital,  and  Comllla,  a  major 
town  to  the  east  on  the  Indian  frontier,  was 
blown  up  by  guerrillas  over  the  weekend. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  4,  1071] 
East    Pakistan's    Tka    Plamtattokb    Hxabs 

THmCMB  aw  NXABBT  Wa* 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 
8TI.HXT,  East  Pakxstax. — The  tea  planters 
of  Sylhet  whoee  way  of  life  for  the  past  cen- 
tury has  symboUasd  ths  majesty  of  the  Brit- 
ish enqylre  In  a  cdonlal  land,  have  been  dealt 
a  serlee  of  blows  by  war  In  ths  peat  few 
months.  An  Institution  may  be  ending. 

Pakistan  has  been  an  Independent  nation 
since  1047,  and,  deeplte  tlialr  English  namea, 
the  tea  oompanlea  have  largtf y  passed  Into 
Pakistani  hands.  The  tea  Is  no  longer  ex- 
ported to  Britain,  since  Pakistan  herself  has 
become  a  nation  of  tea  drinkers  and  con- 
sumee  all  the  tea  she  grows. 
But  deeplte  the  changes,  tlM  typical  tea 


garden  here  Is  still  run  much  as  it  was  a 
century  ago.  The  British  or  Pakistani  man- 
ager sUlI  lives  In  a  hf^Ht^Ttt  mansion  with 
flower  gardens,  a  swimming  pocd  and  has 
plenty  of  native  bearers.  He  also  commands 
an  army  of  tea  packers,  who  live  at  the  other 
end  of  the  social  scale. 

A  PABAOOX  or  PASALLXLa 

The  Pakistani  planter  has  almost  as  llttls 
In  common  with  Pakistani  workers  as  did  his 
English  predecessor. 

Typically,  the  planter  Is  a  Moslem  and 
either  a  West  Pakistani  or  a  non-Bengatt  who 
has  setUed  in  Bast  Pakistan.  About  00  par 
cent  of  his  tea  pickers  are  Bengali  Hindus 
whose  lives  are  not  maAwlally  different  from 
what  they  were  In  the  days  of  empire. 

Consequently,  Pakistani  and  British  plant- 
ers are  now  in  much  the  same  position  and 
both  are  badly  frightened. 

Sylhet  District,  bordering  the  Indian  state 
of  Assam,  is  a  strategic  frontier  region.  The 
border  sone  thunders  every  day  with  artillery 
fire  from  Indian  and  Pakistani  gunners. 
There  is  a  steady  flow  of  casualties. 

But  as  the  planters  drive  through  raln- 
soakfrd  hills  where  waxy  green  tea  bushes 
stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  the  main 
danger  Is  the  guerUla. 

TWO  PUINTKSS  AKX  ICISSUfO 

On  June  2  Phillip  J.  Chalmers,  an  English 
plantOT  for  Duncan  Brothers  Pakistan  Lim- 
ited, was  kidnapped  while  driving  through 
his  tea  gardens  near  here.  Tea  pickers  who 
had  recently  crossed  the  border  from  India 
reported  seeing  Mr.  Chalmers  held  by  Indian 
tnx^is.  The  Pakistan  army  believes  he  Is 
dead. 

Another  Englishman.  James  Boyd,  was 
selaed  from  bis  plantation  bungalow  on  June 
16  and  la  also  believed  dead. 

On  March  26.  the  Pakistan  army  moved 
into  East  Pakistan  to  suppress  the  Bengali 
separatist  movement  here.  At  first,  organised 
opposition  to  the  army  appeared  to  have  been 
stamped  out. 

Minions  of  Pakistanis.  especlaUy  Hindus 
terrlfled  by  the  flre-and-sword  tactics  of 
the  Moslem  army  from  the  west,  fled  to  In- 
dia. Those  from  Sylhet  District  took  most 
at  the  tea  plantation  cars  and  trucks  with 
them.  The  pursuing  army  seized  the  rest 
when  It  arrived. 

70  lULXS  TO  otHma. 

"We  planters  have  always  been  a  bit  Iso- 
lated," one  manager  said,  "but  we  always 
had  very  active  social  lives.  Until  March,  we 
thought  nothing  of  driving  70  miles  to  have 
dinner  with  some  other  planter  and  com- 
ing back  the  same  night. 

"But  the  vehicles  are  gone  now,  the  roads 
are  often  mined,  and  there  are  guerrillas.  Life 
has  certainly  changed." 

The  tea  gardens  within  five  miles  of  the 
Indian  border  normally  produce  60  per  cent 
of  the  Sylhet  tea  crop.  These  are  the  planta- 
tions hardest  hit. 

Bangla  Desh  (Bengali  Nation)  guerrUlas 
have  avoided  damaging  the  tea  plants,  but 
factory  installations  have  been  systemati- 
cally sabotaged,  some  of  them  by  dynamiting. 

Tea  con^any  officials  estimate  that  fewer 
than  half  of  their  workers  are  on  the  Job. 
The  crop  this  year  wUl  be  so  bad  that  Pak- 
istan Is  being  forced  to  spend  desperately 
needed  revenue  from  foreign  exchange  to 
Import  tea  from  Ceylon  and  China. 

Some  plantation  managers  have  given  up 
completely  and  moved  to  East  Pakistan's 
capital,  Dacca.  Some  Englishmen  have  gone 
home.  Other  planters,  who  live  In  eq>eolally 
dangerous  areas,  have  moved  to  the  quarters 
of  the  Rev.  Joeeph  Lehalne.  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  from  New  Jersey. 

"Pather  Lehalne  has  been  a  friend  to  aU 
of  us,"  one  planter  said.  "Probably  some  of 
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us  owe  our  lives  to  having  been  able  to  stay 
with  him." 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  6,  1071) 

FiAX  PASALTam  A  Towx  nt  PAxnrAx  NkAa 

ImoA 

(By  Maloolm  W.  Browne) 

OoioLLA,  PAKisfTAN.— A  Danish  agricultural 
mission  here,  the  last  foreign  advisory  team 
stationed  In  the  field  In  East  Pakistan,  Is  con- 
sidering ending  its  mission  because  of  shell- 
ing and  a  paralyzing  atmosphere  of  fear. 

Comllla.  which  is  six  miles  from  the  Indian 
border,  is  a  battleground  between  the  Paki- 
stani Army  on  one  hand  and  the  Bengali  sep- 
aratist guerrillas  and  TTt«n^n»  qq  t^e  other. 

An  Important  district  capital  with  100.000 
rssldents.  Comllla  has  been  shelled  twice  In 
the  last  two  weelcs  and  people  here  say  that, 
in  the  attack  on  Monday,  a  dozen  were  killed 
and  about  30  others  wounded. 

"We  would  like  to  continue  our  work  here 
but  we  are  not  being  paid  to  risk  our  lives  " 
a  Danish  dairy  expert  said.  The  expert.  Kund 
Klaueen  Krlatensen.  has  worked  here  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half  as  a  representative  of  the 
Danish  International  Development  Agency. 

VAKM    OOOPIKATXVB    CIXATB) 

In  cooperation  with  the  Pakistan  Oovem- 
ment, the  Danish  team  created  a  farm  co- 
operauve  with  1.200  members,  a  model  cream- 
ery, cold-storage  faculties  and  tractors,  as 
well  as  an  agency  for  farm  credit. 
"Two  of  our  ta\3a  Danes  have  left,"  Mr 
Krlstensen  said.  "At  this  point  most  of  our 
local  people  are  too  frightened  to  go  out  Into 
the  eountryalde.  We  have  a  milk-truck  driver 

h»n  J"*!^  T°?»^  although  he's  had  one 
buUet  through  his  truck." 

The  Immediate  new  problem.  Mr.  Krlsten- 
sen  said,  is  the  shelling  of  the  city,  although 
in  the  last  few  weeks  Mr.  Krlstensen's  vehlde 
has  been  repeatedly  shelled  on  the  tot^ 

'"South  of  here  on  the  road  to  Penny  "  he 
said,  Uie  road  comes  within  a  few  hundivd 
yards  of  the  Indian  border.  Tou  can  seeltama 
quite  clearly  because  Pakistan  Is  flat  at  this 
point  while  India  rises  In  hUls  paM  the 
border.  *^^   ^^ 

,fllt^^  ^^  ''^  »go  I  had  a  flat  tire  and 

to  get  it  fixed  a  mortar  on  the  Indian  dde 

■^rjd  landing.  Luckily  they  dldnt  hit  any- 

On   the  other   occasions.   Mr.   Krlstenaen 

road  but  ignoring  army  trucks 

i~3  ^%  *"  y^^^^  **>  ''^  «»«  support  of 
^  civilians  It  certainly  ««ns  the%«,M 
way  to  go  about  It."  he  said  wrong 

-i,^«h  .""wJ**"*  «'»«nig  Comma  itself 
Which  U  about  00  miles  from  the  pro^oe 
capital  Of  Dacca,  have  app.r«iUy  n«^iS?^ 
flred  from  acroes  the  Indian  border 

Laige  shells,  aw>arenUy  flred  froin  howlt- 
sers.  landed  this  week  in  the  vicinity  of  Co- 
mma airport  the  army's  vital  lln/"  Se 
town  from  Dacca.  Theee  were  presumaWy 
fired  from  across  the  border.  ""-oiy 

.v.fn.*  ****  "?***  serious  casualties  caused  by 
•heuing  on  Monday  ware  at  a  oomwmwket 
■tall  when  a  mortar  aheU  hit  the  oorrusat^ 
Iron  roof  of  the  building.  'o*  corrugated 

Although  five  poions  were  said  to  have 
^°  J2i^«>   by  the  Shell,   theToleln^ 

^f  J^  °^^  •**°"'  ^^  '««»  In  diameter 
tadlcatlng  that  the  sheU  was  of  small^ber 

£S?*f^*'r"-.5?**  *  "°«»'  could  Mt^ 


tion  and  naturally  we  are  tri^tened.  Some 
wanted  to  put  sandbags  on  rbofs,  but  the 
army  won't  let  us  because  they  say  such  for- 
tlflfiatlons  could  be  used  by  the  Muktl  wahiwi 
(BangaU  guerrUlaa]." 

Army  patrols  an  constantly  In  the  streeU 
and  a  curfew  la  rigidly  Miforoed. 

But  the  vast  Jute  and  rice  fields  of  Comllla 
district  are  flooded  by  monsoon  rains  and 
look  Uke  gigantic  lakes.  The  army,  reliant  on 
trucks,  wm  be  circumscribed  throughout  the 
monsoon  season. 

"The  Muktl  Bahlni  have  said  they  will 
carry  out  their  offensive  during  the  monsoon. 
I  think  there  wm  be  a  lot  of  bloodshed  m 
the  next  two  months,"  a  storekeeper  said. 

The  hamlets  and  fields  between  Dacca  and 
Comma  look  peaceful  and  normal,  apart  from 
the  bridges  that  were  dynamited  by  Bengali 
rebrts  last  April  and  still  have  not  been  re- 
paired. But  people  seem  to  feel  Something  in 
the  wind. 


ORDER  TO  VmATE  CONTROLLED 
TIME  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  DISAS- 
TER AREA  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
understanding  correct  that  the  Disaster 
Relief  blD  is  under  ccmtrolled  time? 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFIC^ER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And,  therefore,  Is 
the  pending  bushiess? 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator l8  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prwident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  controUed 
fame  be  vitiated  temporarily,  so  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
may  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  rec- 
ognized. 


"rr  coou)  ss  antonb" 

^.l**?"'  ^*"'  ^°  *■  *»^«  shells."  one  dty 
resident  said,  "it  could  be  Myone.  Some  «? 
U  U  the  army  itself.  But  we  have  no  prot^j- 


EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
DRAFT  ACT  AND  RELATED  LAWS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  STENN18.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  coofer- 
Mwe  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (KM.  6631)  to  amend  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967- 
to  increase  military  pay;  to  authorize 
military  active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report 

The  PRBSmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr 
Spong).  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  CoNotcs- 
siowAL  RicoBO  of  July  SO.  1971,  at  pp. 
28400-28405.)  ^^ 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
brief  in  an  opening  stotement  about  the 
report,  after  which  I  will  ask  for  agreed 
Ume.  and  I  hope  all  Senators  will  be  re- 
ceptive to  the  idea. 

This  bill  Is  well  remembered  by  Sena- 
tors. I  am  sure.  We  had  thorough  hear- 
ings beginning  last  February.  It  was  de- 
bated 7  weeks  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 


Sixty-six  votes  were  taken  on  amend- 
ments offered,  and  the  bUl  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  72  for  and  16  against 
In  conference,  there  were  28  dllTerences 
with  the  House,  and  we  agreed  on  27  of 
them  within  4  or  5  days. 

The  Mansfield  amendment,  relating  to 
the  fixing  of  a  date,  was  actively  consid- 
ered in  conference,  in  a  great  number  of 
meetings  over  a  period  of  29  days.  Then 
we  finally  reached  an  agreement  that 
was  signed  by  all  the  Senate  conferees 
except  the  Senator  from  Missouri  ary^ 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  exer- 
cising their  rights,  and  it  was  signed  by 
all  conferees  on  the  part  of  tlie  House. 
Mr.  President,  the  conferees  were  in 
sharp  disagreement  over  the  Mansfield 
amendment  for  one  reason.  Hie  House 
had  voted  on  the  identical  measure  more 
than  once,  and  the  most  recent  vote  on 
it— that  is,  on  tabling  a  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees — was  219  to  176. 

With  its  far-reaching  Implications, 
frankly — without  paying  any  compli- 
ment to  the  conferees — I  was  very  glad. 
Indeed,  that  we  were  able  to  get  as  far 
as  we  did  on  it. 

I  will  just  touch  the  highlights  very 
quickly,  the  itons  that  were  in  disagiee- 
ment.  and  those  that  were  settled,  and 
then  I  will  say  a  word  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

We  had  a  marked  adjustment  to  make 
In  the  different  pay  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  we  finally  reached  an  agreement 
that  gave  consideration  to  aU  the  major 
phases  of  both  pay  schedules  that  were 
in  the  bill. 

On  the  overall  issue  of  military  pay,  a 
compromise  was  reached.  First  of  all,  the 
Senate  position  substantially  prevailed 
on  a  major  issue  which,  although  it 
did  not  involve  large  expenditures,  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  the  key  provision 
hi  the  PresidMifs  program  for  the  all- 
volunteer  army:  the  initial  enlistment 
bonus.  The  House  conferees  were  at  first 
strongly  opposed  to  this  provision,  but  it 
nevertheless  was  eventually  retained  in 
a  modified  tonn.  1  beUeve  that  this  re- 
tention marked  a  significant  accommo- 
dation to  the  Senate's  position. 

Second,  the  basic  pay  rates  in  the 
House  bim  were  accepted  by  the  Senate 
conferees. 

Third,  a  compromise  was  reached  on 
the  rates  for  quarters  allowances  and 
toe  D^endents  Assistance  Act.  Under 
this  oompromiBe  85  percent  of  the  FHA 
standard  was  accepted  as  an  across-the- 
board  rate  for  aU  pay  grades.  The  House 
bill  had  increased  these  rates  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  FHA  standard.  The  Senate 
°m  ^  included  no  imim)vements  In 
quarters  allowances  and  smaDer  in- 
ereaaes  In  Dependents  Assistanoe  Aet 
payments. 

Thus,  on  these  three  nuijor  Issues  we 
reached  compromises  some  Issues  were 
monetary,  other  were  issues  of  principle 
such  as  the  enlistment  bonis.  But  the 
result  was  a  fair  balance  between  the 
two  versions. 

Mr.  Preddoit,  I  would  Uke  now  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  qwciflc  pay  provi- 
sions of  the  oonferenee  rqiort  It  took 
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mucb  deliberation  and  azulyslB  before 
the  conferees  reached  wreanent  on  the 
pay  provisions.  I  think  the  pay  provlsiona 
are  an  excellent  compromise  between  the 
original  Senate  and  House  pay  proposals. 
Let  me  explain  why  I  think  this  Is  so. 

The  conference  pay  proposal:  is  well 
balanced  In  that  it  provides  for  attrac- 
tion of  first  term  personnel  as  well  as 
for  retention  of  vitally  needed  career 
personnel. 

Is  eminently  fair  In  that  It  eliminates 
the  Inequitable  treatment  of  enlisted 
personnel  with  under  2  years  of  service. 

Provides  for  a  badly  needed  housing 
allowance  Increase  for  all  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Raises  military  families  above  accept- 
able poverty  guidelines. 

Let  me  talk  to  each  of  these  paints  In 
turn. 


BALAKCKD  PAT  FKOOUIC  FOB 

pnsoirNXL 


AU.  MILIXAST 


The  conference  pay  proposal  also  pro- 
vides a  balanced  program  for  all  our 
military  personnel.  While  |1, 573.8  million 
or  86.2  percent  of  the  $1,825.4  million 
increase  In  basic  pay  under  the  confer- 
ence agreement  goes  to  personnel  with 
under  2  years  of  service,  the  careerists — 
the  backbone  of  our  military  services — 
are  not  Ignored.  The  House  conferees  in- 
sisted that,  if  the  aU-volimteer  force  is 
to  ever  become  a  reality,  then  It  is  vitally 
important  that  we  continue  to  hold  the 
valuable  and  skilled  personnel  we  alfeady 
have  in  the  services  suid  not  neglect  these 
personnel  while  going  all  out  for  the 
attraction  of  new  personnel.  They  were 
adamant  that  there  must  be  a  balance 
between  attraction  and  retention  of 
Qualified  personnel  if  we  are  going  to 
maintain  the  credibility  and  capability 
of  our  military  services. 

The  conference  pay  proposal  is  Indeed 
very  comprehensive.  It  provides  increases 
for  80  percent  of  the  active  duty  force 
which  is  134,000  more  members  receiving 
Increases  than  the  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate.  In  fact,  the  only  personnel  not 
benefiting  from  the  conference  proposal 
are  senior  officers  and  senior  enlisted 
personnel  Uving  in  base  housing. 

■LnCIMATES  imMtnTABLB  TKKATICKMT  OF  UMSBI 

2  Txuts  or  sacncK  pebsonnkl 

Some  have  looked  at  the  conference 
proposal  as  giving  increases  to  the  senior 
enlisted  and  officer  personneL  This 
could  not  be  further  from  the  truth.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  conference  pro- 
posal totally  dlminates  the  inequitable 
treatmmt  of  the  "xmder  2"  years  of  serv- 
ice personnel  which  had  evolved  since 
1952.  If  we  include  the  conference  in- 
creases in  basic  pay,  the  cumulative  ba- 
sic pay  Increases  s1ik»  1952  for  enlisted 
personnel  with  less  than  2  years  of  serv- 
ice will  amount  to  189  percent  compared 
to  151  percent  for  tiie  "over  2"  years 
service  enlisted  population. 

This  more  than  makes  up  for  the  fact 
that  enlisted  personnel  with  imder  2 
jrears  of  service  did  not  receive  any  basic 
pay  Increases  from  1952  to  1965.  The 
House  ocmferees  were  complete  unwUl- 
Ing  to  go  further  than  this  189  percent 
Increase.  But  as  these  flgives  dearty  show 
we  have  not  neglected  the  "under  2" 
years  of  service  personnel — ^the  first 
termers. 


The  conference  proposal  will  result  m 
an  average  Increase  in  basic  pay  for  the 
first  termer  of  68  percent  while  entiy 
basic  pay  for  the  E-1 — reeniit — will  in- 
crease 100  percent  from  $1M  monthly 
to  $268.  Because  of  ntAA  promeMMis  the 
average  individual  can  expect  to  attain 
the  grade  of  E-4— corporal— within  2 
years.  In  this  pay  grade  the  average  mar- 
ried Individtul  with  under  2  years  serv- 
ice wUl  receive  $6,316  in  total  annual 
regular  military  CMnpensatlon — ^irtiloh 
is  the  sum  of  his  basic  pay,  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters— BAQ--and  basic  al- 
lowance for  subsistence — HAS. 

Under  the  original  Senate  bill  the  reg- 
ular military  compensation  of  a  mar- 
ried E-4 — corporal — ^with  under  2  years 
service  would  be  $6.433 — only  $117  or  $10 
a  month  more  ttsan  under  thie  conference 
pn^xwal.  Why  is  this  so?  Because  the 
ccmference  prcHXtsal  provides  greater 
economic  improvement  for  our  military 
personnel  than  the  $2.38  billion  cost  in- 
dicates. Although  the  conference  prtnjos- 
al  costs  $2.38  billion,  it  provides  an  ad- 
ditional $287  million  in  economic  im- 
provement because  it  puts  money  into 
nontaxable  allowances  rather  than  into 
totally  taxable  basic  pay.  In  other  words, 
for  an  expenditure  of  $2.38  billion,  un- 
der the  conference  proposal,  military 
personnel  will  receive  $2.67  bUlion  in 
economic  gain. 
suomrAias    Bousma    ALunvAscB    wwurii 

As  far  as  Increasing  the  retention  of 
vitally  needed  career  personnel  the  con- 
ference proposal  takes  a  major  step  in 
eliminating  the  inequity  which  now  exists 
between  the  1.6  mUliOD  members  Bvfngon 
post  and  the  1.0  million  who  are  required 
to  secure  their  housing  on  the  dvflian 
economy.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  dg- 
nlflcant  Increase  in  the  houdng  allow- 
ance which  has  remained  at  1963  lenit 
while  housing  costs  have  soared.  Tte 
rates  proposed  by  the  conference  utAen 
85  percent  of  a  Federal  Housing  Author- 
ity— FHA — standard  for  housing  ex- 
penses on  a  national  basis.  Wltbont  these 
housing  allowance  increases  members 
living  on  the  economy  are  reqidred  to 
divert  significant  portions  of  tfaefr  basic 
pay  to  meet  their  housing  needs.  The 
housing  Increases  are  substantial,  for  ex- 
ample, a  married  E-4 — corporal — would 
have  his  housing  allowaaee  increased 
from  $00.60  to  $121.50;  a  married  E-6— 
staff  sergeant — from  $110.10  to  $150; 
a  married  O-S— captain^ — ^from  $130.05  to 
$195.60. 

VntTOALLT 


Under  the  President's  Proposed  Family 
Assistance  Plan — an  aooQ>ted  poverty 
guideline — only  95  military  families 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  welfare  pay- 
ments under  the  conference  pay  proposal. 
These  would  be  In  pay  grade  £-1 — re- 
cruit— ^with  family  size  of  6  or  more.  Cer- 
tainly these  are  the  very  exceptianal  and 
oftentimes  are  disciplinary  cases — men 
who  have  been  broken  In  rank.  With  the 
TwcAA  promotion  poUcies — a  man  will  be 
in  pay  grade  E-1  cmly  itx  about  3 
months— a  man  can  expect  to  attain  the 
rank  of  8-4 — corporal — in  the  Army 
within  a  year  and  4  months  where  his 
total  regtilar  military  compensation  will 
be  $6,316  which  Is  significantly  over  the 


President's  FUhlly  Attlstanoe  Plan  pov- 
erty level  of  $2,720  for  a  family  of  two. 

SmtMABT 

In  summary  then,  we  can  take  great 
pride  in  the  conference  pay  proposal  be- 
cause it  is  well  balanced  In  that  it  pro- 
vides for  attraction  of  first-term 
personnel  with  siaable  pay  Inereaaes 
without  neglecting  the  vitally  needed  and 
expensively  trained  career  pers<mnel:  it 
more  than  eliminates  the  historically  in- 
equitable treatment  of  the  "under  2" 
years  tA  aerviee  personnel;  it  provides  a 
badly  needed  housing  allowance  Increase 
for  all  personnel  and  virtually  raises  all 
military  families  above  accepted  poverty 
guidelines. 

We  settled  the  differences  about  the 
manpower  levels,  in  wliich  the  Senate 
largely  prevailed.  We  settled  the  other 
differences  in.  I  thought,  a  rather  sat- 
isfactory way.  and  I  have  not  heard  any 
real  oomidaints  about  it.  Certainly,  it 
rei»«saits  a  bill  that  has  been  throu^ 
the  legislative  gristmill  of  both  Houses 
for  months  of  hearings  and  weeks  and 
weeks  of  debate  and  a  very  exhaustive 
consideration  by  the  conferees. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  Senators  have 
gone  in  ^famtntriy  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment which,  as  passed,  related  mainly  to 
the  date  for  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
and  to  the  return  of  prisoners  of  war. 

On  this  Issue  In  the  conference  we 
were  in  deadlock  to  start  with  because 
the  respective  HotMes  had  voted  differ- 
ently on  the  same  amendment.  It  was 
xkot  a  case  of  a  House  amendment  as 
against  a  Senate  amendment.  There  were 
opposite  votes  on  the  same  amendment. 
But  we  were  able  to  retain  clear  lan- 
guage in  this  bill  with  reference  to  a 
withdrawal  by  a  date  certain.  The  House 
did  not  want  that  provision,  but  it  is 
there.  If  the  conference  leport  is  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  It  will  bec(xne  law. 

U  approved,  this  amendmoit  will 
stand  as  the  first  congressional  mandate 
with  respect  to  winding  down  the  tragic 
war  in  Vietnam. 

In.  the  second  place,  the  language  ties 
the  withdrawal  of  UJ3.  troops  to  the 
release  of  UJS.  prisoners  of  war.  That, 
of  coarse,  was  the  central  feature  of  Sen- 
ator Mahstiklo's  proposaL 

Third,  the  provMon  for  troop  with- 
drawal and  POW  release  Is  quite  sepa- 
rate from  the  additionally  stated  goal  of 
a  cease-fh«  In  Indochina. 

Finally,  Congress  says  in  the  revised 
amendment  that  it  wants  to  end  the  UJS. 
Involvement  in  tills  war  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  It  urges  the  Presldoit 
to  negotiate  the  POW  release  at  a  date 
ctttaln.  This  certainly  clearly  reflects, 
in  strong  language,  the  position  for  ex- 
peditious action. 

Mr.  President,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  there  Is  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  this  measure,  but  it  is  highly 
important— and  I  bdieve  most  of  us 
realiae  it  Is  necessary  that  something  be 
done — that  some  law  be  passed.  It  to 
necessary  to  secure— during  an  interim 
period,  anyway— the  necessary  manpow- 
er to  fill  our  national  security  neadb.  This 
Is  not  manpower  for  war  somewhere  dse 
but  for  our  own  security,  our  ships  and 
submarines  at  sea.  our  idanes  in  the  air. 
our  ground  troops. 
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I  have  a  letter  dated  today  from  tba 
President  of  the  United  States,  relating 
to  the  urgency  of  this  legislation,  and  a 
statement  with  reference  to  its  repre- 
senUng  a  eampromlBe.  T%ese  are  not  idle 
words  ennhig  from  the  President.  They 
are  not  idle  words  in  this  conference  re- 
port. I  am  sure  everyone  agrees  to  that. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  me  as  chair- 
man: :  -?;  !   I 

Dkab  Jokh:  I  want  yon  to  know  how  muoh 
I  apprAclAte  the  careful  consideration  the 
Senat«-HoiuM  oooiference  oommlttee  gave  to 
the  Draft  MU.  The  measure  repreaenU  ra- 
spoDsible  oompromlae  between  differing 
viewpoint*  aad  remains  oonslstenit  with  the 
objectives  sought  by  the  admlnlstnitlon  in 
Southeast  Aala. 

I  think  that  is  going  a  long  way.  Mr. 
President,  In  saying  that  this  is  difficult, 
that  we  have  done  the  best  we  could. 
There  is  a  leiBalAtive  pidicy  running  here 
and  an  administrative  policy  running, 
certainly  if  not  perfectly  parallel,  at  least 
together  to  a  large  degree. 
The  next  paragraph  states: 
Moat  Oongreaemen  have  agreed  to  th«  oa- 
cesslty  of  extending  the  draft  while  at  the 
same  time  raising  military  pay  as  we  move 
toward  zero  draft  calls  and  all-volunteer 
armed  service  conc^t.  Therefore,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate  can  quldcly  adopt  the 
report  so  that  I  may  sign  It  bafora  the  Con- 
gress takes  Its  month-long  summer  yaoaitlon. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  can 
debate  this  matter.  The  points  are  well 
known.  They  have  been  gone  over  here 
before  the  Senate  dozens  of  times.  I  am 
ready  to  outline,  and  others  are,  what  we 
did  and  why  we  did  it.  Anyone  who  can 
raise  points  that  he  might  'wish  Is  wel- 
come to  do  so.  Thus,  I  hope  that  I  am  not 
moving  too  fast  but  would  like  to  say  that 
I  propose — 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  entire  letter  of  the  President 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as 
follows: 

Bon.  JoEOf  SmnnB, 
17.5.  Senate. 
Wathtngtan,  D.C. 

Dkab  Jokn:  I  want  you  to  know  how  much 
I  im>praalate  the  careful  oonstderation  the 
Senate-House  oonfereaoe  oooamltte*  gave  to 
the  Draft  Bill.  The  measure  repnaants  r«- 
sponalble  oompcomlaa  between  differing  vlew- 
polnta  and  remains  oonalatant  with  the  ob- 
jectives' sought  by  the  Administration  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Most  Ojngreasmen  have  agreed  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  extending  the  iaeSX  whUe  at  the 
T^wm  time  raising  mlUtary  pay  as  we  move 
toward  aero  draft  calla  and  the  all-volunteer 
armed  service  concept.  "nurefM*.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate  can  quickly  ad(^t  the 
report  so  that  I  may  sign  It  before  the  Con- 
gress takes  Its  month-long  summer  vacation 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  6531,  presented 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Service  Committee,  Mr. 
Smnns,  deserves  early  consideration  and 
approval  by  the  Senate. 

This  bill  will  extend  the  Selectiye  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967  for  an  additional  2  rears, 
this  act  having  expired  last  July  30, 1971. 

Since  July  1  the  Nation  has  been  with- 
out authority  to  Induct  young  men  into 


the  Armed  Forces  although  our  military 
forces  are  still  engaged  In  a  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Apparently  there  will  be  efforts  here  In 
the  Senate  to  block  passage  of  H  Jl.  6531 
because  all  of  our  forces  have  not  been 
withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam. 

The  Senators  who  would  take  part  in 
such  an  effort  should  remember  that  the 
men  now  In  South  Vietnam  may  have  to 
remain  there  long^  than  the  usual  12 
monttis  If  the  manpower  pipeline  remains 
shut. 

The  opponents  of  this  bill  apparently 
feel  their  opposition  will  hasten  our  dis- 
engagement from  South  Vietnam.  They 
are  wrong  on  tills  point;  the  effect  will 
more  likely  endanger  the  men  presently 
there  because  of  the  Interruption  in  the 
manpower  supply  which  will  eventually 
be  felt  in  Vietnam. 

To  further  endanger  the  safety  of  our 
men  in  Vietnam  will  be  a  heavy  burden 
I  would  not  choose  to  bear.  The  conse- 
quences of  delajrlng  this  bill  are  extreme- 
ly serious,  and  I  urge  those  who  would 
block  It  to  reconsider  their  position  care- 
fully. No  Senator  in  this  Chamber  wishes 
to  increase  the  danger  to  our  men  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  Senate  should  re- 
member that  disengagements  cannot  be 
safely  accomplished  overnight. 

To  say  that  this  bill  has  not  been  ade- 
quately considered  is  also  a  weak  posi- 
tion. The  Senate  began  del>ate  on  this  bill 
last  May  6,  and  scores  of  amendments 
were  introduced,  many  of  which  were 
cc^ed  up  and  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 
Passage  did  not  oome  until  late  in 
June  when  extended  debate  was  broken 
on  the  first  attempt  at  cloture.  That  vote 
indicated  the  Senate  recognized  the  Im- 
portance of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  conferees 
fought  for  the  Senate  provisions  of  this 
bill  for  nearly  a  month.  In  so  doing  we 
delayed  the  likely  passage  of  this  bill  un- 
til September,  thus  allowing  a  3-manth 
break  in  the  manpower  pipelines. 

Certainly  the  critics  of  the  draft  will 
recognize  that  the  Senate  conferees 
fou^it  a  good  fight  and  brought  back  a 
bill  that  r^resoits  the  best  solution  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  of  the  Congress. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  remains  in 
the  Idll,  although  changed  to  meet  the 
objections  of  the  House  conferees  whose 
Members  instructed  them  not  to  accept 
it. 

The  pay  provisions  have  also  been 
compromised.  However,  I  believe  the 
Senate  will  find  them  well  balanced  and 
designed  to  correct  d^ldencies  in  present 
pay. 

These  money  changes  Increase  sub- 
stantially the  pay  for  first  term  enUsted 
men,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  offer 
something  to  the  career  man  who  must 
be  retained.  Further,  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted some  Increases  in  housing  allow- 
ances which  I  consider  most  important 
to  the  morale  of  our  service  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  tills  conference  report 
and  blU  deserve  quick  action  by  the 
Senate.  The  House  approved  it  by  a  297 
to  108  vote  Wednes^biy,  nearly  a  S  to  1 
margin.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider 
HJl.  6531  promptly  and  give  it  a  favor- 
able vote  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  national  defense. 


^VenUM  AMD  TKB  DaAVT 


Mr.  ORAVEL.  The  rising  strength  and 
present  leverage  of  Senators  who  be- 
lieve our  country  will  be  stronger  and 
more  secure — not  less  so — when  we 
withdraw  from  Vietnam,  and  when  we 
abolish  the  draft  and  r^lace  it  with  a 
volunteer  army,  was  described  in  a  most 
perceptive  article  in  tiie  Washington 
Post  the  other  day  by  Spencer  Rich. 

Highly  effective  and  skillful  leadership 
that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  these 
vital  Issues  in  the  Senate  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator  Mans- 
nsLs,  by  Senator  Alan  Cranbtok  of 
California,  and  by  others  of  both  parties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
the  article  in  the  Rbcokd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd, 
as  follows: 

TteB  OlBAT  CBOICX  oh  VBIHAIC  AMD 
THX  DaAIT 

(By  ^penoer  Rich) 

An  elaborate  game  of  legUatlve  "chicken" 
Is  being  played  on  Capitol  HUl  over  the  two- 
year  draft-extension  bUl  and  the  Ifansfleld 
end-the-war  amendment. 

Hie  question  is  who  wlU  back  down  first: 
the  Nixon  administration,  or  the  soft-spoken 
but  redoubtable  Senate  Majority  Leader. 
Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.)? 

The  mUltary  draft  expired  J\me  30  and 
the  administration  wants  It  extended  for  two 
years.  But  the  bill  U  deadlocked  In  a  House- 
Senate  conference  because  the  President  In- 
sists that  the  Mansfield  amendment — ex^ 
pressing  Congress'  desire  to  end  n.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  war  within  nine  months 
proTldad  prisoner  release  can  be  arranged — 
be  dropped  from  the  final  measure. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  Is  not  abac- 
lutely  binding  on  the  Prealdent  In  a  legal 
sense,  because  It  would  not  cut  off  funds 
for  17.8.  operation  In  Indochina  once  the 
nine-month  withdrawal  deadline  Is  reached. 
But  the  presldantlal  signature,  as  the  prloa 
of  letting  the  draft  continue,  would  con- 
stitute a  moral  commitment  which  Mr.  Nixon 
could  contravene  only  at  his  grave  i>olltlcal 
peril. 

The  Nixon  administration  position  has 
been  that  any  deadline  would  make  It  un- 
necessary for  Hanoi  to  negotiate  and  would 
thus  deatroy  the  UJB.  bargaining  position  in 
Paris.  The  Mansfield  cunp  reqxtnds  that 
the  ttwMt  baa  oome  to  get  out,  as  fast  as 
possible,  before  the  war  destroys  the  odbib- 
aton  of  UjB.  society,  without  waiting  untU  the 
future  of  South  Vietnam  has  bean  guaran- 
teed. 

SpecuUtion  on  CH>itol  HUl  Is  that  renewal 
of  aerious  negotUtions  In  Paris,  ploa  tha 
Prasldent's  surprise  announcement  of  a 
planned  visit  to  rT*"'*"'<  China,  may  aoma- 
wtiat  weaken  Mansfield's  hand.  They  may 
land  fresh  credence  to  tha  Praaidant'a  claim 
that  no  congreaslonal  deadline  Is  needed  be- 
cause its  is  moving  toward  an  Asian  settle- 
ment. 

It  is  possible  tlMt  the  conferees,  who  are  to 
meet  again  Tuaaday,  might  simply  mark 
t«Tn«»  for  a  whUa  to  aUow  negotiations  to  go 
forward  in  Paris.  Some  real  progress  there 
might  make  tha  Mansfield  amendment  su- 
perfluous—or  might  even  move  Mansfield  to 
withdraw  it. 

But  that  is  off  in  the  future.  Manaflrtd 
said  Friday  that  the  Chiita  announcement 
is  na<t  rft"**"g  him  to  back  down. 

Right  now,  Senate  oonferees.  duty  bound 
to  uphold  the  Mansfield  amendment  which 
passed  the  Senate  67  to  43  on  June  34,  are 
at  an  Impassn  with  the  House  conferees  who, 
with  strong  backing  from  the  administration, 
have  refused  to  accept  any  language  which 
has  a  definite  end-the-war  date. 
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In  th«  stniggl*.  Ufthafleld  hoTda  MveitU 
powerftU  cards.  Ha,  hlmaelf .  b««  oomUfntly 
Totad  acalnst  estanaloa  of  tba  draft,  whlob 
h*  r«g«rds  a*  unfair  and  unnecMsary.  Tbara- 
fore.  be  Lb  immuna  to  appeals  tliat  be  Jet- 
tison his  amendment  In  the  tntwest  of  get- 
ting the  Selective  Senrlce  extended. 

Further,  the  Majority  Leader  stands  to 
benefit  from  a  Aewly  awakened  love  of  the 
filibuster  on  the  part  of  Northern  Democrats 
and  UberaU  at  both  parties. 

At  ooe  Ume.  the  filibuster  was  the  toed  pri- 
maxlly  of  Southern  opponents  of  civil  rights 
legliUtlon.  But  WlUlam  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.) 
used  It  at  the  end  of  last  year  to  klU  the 
supersonic  tran^>ort  plane.  And  a  Moo  of 
doves  employed  It  at  that  time  to  force  Into 
law  pcovlsloas  barring  use  of  U.S.  ground 
eombai  troops  In  Laoa.  ThaU«nd  and  Cam- 
bodia and  restricting  U.S.  ^nan^ing  ot  for- 
eign "maseenanes"  fighting  In  those  coun- 
tries. 

Mansfield  hlmaelf  Is  neither  leading  nor 
directly  encouraging  any  fillbtister  against 
the  draft  bill.  During  initial  Senate  debate 
on  the  measure,  Mansfield  helped  engineer 
the  cloture  vote  that  ended  a  seven-week 
talkathon.  But  It  Is  highly  quesU<»able  that 
he  would  do  so  on  the  oonferenoe  report  If 
his  amendment  were  emasculated  In  oonfer- 
enoe. 

It  Is  widely  believed  In  the  Senate  that  If 
the  draft  bill  returns  from  oonferenoe  with- 
out end-the-war  langiiage  acceptable  to 
Manefl^d.  it  may  be  Impossible  to  obtain 
cloture  against  a  possible  new  filltraster  led 
by  Alan  Cranston  (D-Oaltf.)  and  Mike  Ora- 
vel  (D- Alaska).  Enough  Senators  may  be 
angry  enough  either  about  the  draft  or  the 
war  to  simply  refuse  to  allow  a  final  vote 
This  Is  by  no  means  certain,  but  It  Is  a  strong 
poaalbUlty. 

"We  have  leverage  to  either  get  the  Mans- 
flrid  amendment  or  delay  the  draft  endless* 
ly,"  said  Cranston  In  an  interview. 

"rm  going  to  sUy  right  In  there  and  fUl- 
buster  and  theyll  have  to  get  a  cloture  vote 
to  stop  me,"  said  Oravel.  He  said  he  la  so 
oppoaed  to  the  draft  that  he  will  filibuster 
whether  the  Mansfield  amendment  is  re- 
tained m  conference  or  not.  But  he  conceded 
that,  if  Mansfltid  U  satisfied  with  the  final 
version  of  the  blU,  the  administration's 
chance  of  breaking  the  filibuster  would  b« 
very  good. 

A  oompUoatlng  factor,  however.  Is  the 
anger  of  some  Senators  over  the  fact  that 
the  draft  bUl  conferees  rejected  the  Senate's 
mUltary  pay  raise  scale,  adopting  the  lower 
scale  proposed  by  the  House. 

Administration  loyalist  Gordon  Allott  (R- 
Colo.),  sponsor  of  the  Senate  version,  said 
he  win  try  to  send  the  bill  back  to  confer- 
ence to  get  the  higher  pay  scale  adopted. 

If  M&nsfleld  has  some  strong  tmmps  In 
the  head-to-head  combat,  so  does  the  Presi- 
dent. The  longer  the  Impaaae  over  *iM  draft 
bill  lasts,  the  more  the  administration  may 
be  tempted  to  mount  a  campaign  accusing 
Mansfield  and  others  of  (1)  threatening  the 
aueceaa  of  the  Paris  peace  talks  by  folding 
out  the  hope  to  Hanoi  that  Congress  will 
give  it,  in  the  Mansfield  amendment,  all  It 
wants  without  having  to  bargain,  and  (3) 
endangering  the  nation's  security  by  heading 
up  the  draft. 

Although  gome  Capitol  Hill  sources  with 
access  to  the  Pentagon  report  the  armed 
farces  able  to  get  along  nicely  for  months 
before  feeling  any  draft  "crunch,"  the  argu- 
ment is  likely  to  be  made  that  "things  are 
getting  tight"  and  "we  need  the  draft  ur- 
gently now."  The  administration  does  have 
power  to  draft  up  to  5  million  men,  up  to 
Sfi.  who  were  previously  settled  men  with  Jobs 
and  families  and  this  would  be  poUtloaUy 
dlfilcxilt.  The  White  House  has  declined  so 
far. 

In  the  abeence  of  a  breakthrough  in  Paris, 
what  the  struggle  basically  comes  down  to 
Is  how  long  each  side  can  afford  to  hold  out. 


At  some  point,  the  argument  that  Mansfield 
la  saUUhly  holding  up  the  draft  In  order  to 
force  his  own  amendment  into  the  bill  will 
begin  to  have  some  political  Impact  in  the 
Senate.  Mansfield  wlU  then  start  feeling  the 
heat,  particularly  since  the  majority  !eader 
is  sui^KJsed  to  advance  legislation  rather 
than  hcdd  it  t>ack. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  some  feeling 
among  aenators  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion haa  been  stalling  the  conferees  to  avert 
a  defeat.  Some  believes  they  naay  even  try 
to  stall  for  months,  for  fear  the  amendment 
could  harm  President  Tbleu's  chances  In 
South  Vietnam's  October  election.  Moreover, 
even  some  Senators  who  oppose  the  Mans- 
field amendment  don't  consider  It  so  damag- 
ing to  the  administration  that.  If  the  need 
for  the  draft  became  truly  pressing  the 
amendment  ootildnt  be  accepted  with 
"reservations." 

"It's  a  sense  of  Congress  thing  and  there- 
for the  administration  Is  only  in  as  much 
of  a  bind  on  the  draft  as  it  wants  to  be. 
Any  time  the  President  wants,  he  can  take 
the  amendment  and  announce  that  t's  Mily 
an  expression  of  sentiment  and  not  binding," 
said  one  Senate  source. 

This  outcome  is  not  likely  to  an>eal  to 
the  administration.  The  Mansfield  language 
still  sets  a  date  for  the  world  to  jee,  even 
U  not  binding.  So  unleaa  the  Paris  talks  show 
real  progress,  the  game  of  chicken  on  C^itol 
Hill  win  probably  have  to  be  played  down 
to  the  end;  a  cloture  vote  to  see  "vho  has 
the  muscle.  Tlien,  perhaps,  a  real  search  for 
a  compranlae  will  begin. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi In  the  one  part  of  the  conference 
report  which  has  to  do  with  what  he  has 
Just  talked  about,  what  the  conference 
committee  report  did  as  to  the  pay  scale 
In  relation  to  what  was  passed  by  the 
House  and  what  was  later  passed  by 
the  Senate  In  the  AUott  amendment, 
what  was  the  conference  committee's 
stand  or  agreement  on  the  pas:  scale? 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Let  me  be  quite  brief 
there.  The  conference  pay  proposal  Is 
well  balanced  In  that  It  provides  for  at- 
traction of  first-term  personnd  as  well 
as  for  retention  of  vitally  needed  career 
perscnmel; 

It  Is  eminently  fair  in  that  it  riimi- 
nates  the  Inequitable  treatment  of  en- 
listed personnel  with  under  2  years  of 
service; 

It  provides  for  a  badly  needed  housing 
allowance  Increase  for  all  military  per- 
sonnel; 

And  it  raises  military  families  above 
acceptable  poverty  guidelines. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ccnnplicated 
matters  I  have  ever  dealt  with.  I  held 
hearings  in  1958  on  this  same  subject,  so 
I  have  been  through  the  mill  on  it. 

We  took  the  two  pay  provisions,  and 
took  what  we  thought  was  the  soundest 
of  each.  We  kept  the  enlistment  bonus 
pay,  for  instance,  that  the  Senate  had  in 
the  bill.  That  is  a  part  of  the  volunteer 
plan.  In  the  other  provisions — Just  let 
me  hit  this  briefly — $1.5  billion  of  the 
$1.8  billion  increase  in  basic  pay,  86.2 
percent  is  for  personnel  with  under  2 
years  of  service. 

That  is  anamairtng  fact — 86.2  percent. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Was  the  conference 
pay  scale  higher  or  lower  in  its  overall 
provisions  than  the  Houae-recommended 
pay  scale? 

Mr.  STENNIB.  The  way  it  came  out. 
the  basic  pay  is  equal  to  the  Senate  ver- 


sion, m  housing,  the  acale  was  in  between 
the  two  versions. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  in  the  overall  pay 
scale,  is  it  not  true  that  the  ccmference 
committee  report  is  lower  than  the  Sen- 
ate's and  lower  than  the  House  vote? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tes.  That  is  the  way 
the  total  figures  added  up.  There  is  no 
sin  in  that.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
much  excuse  to  "poor  mouth"  the  pay 
increase  here — 12.4  billion.  Let  me  em- 
phasise that  this  money  is  in  entirely 
separate  categories  and  we  balanced  (rff 
the  categories,  dealt  with  each  separately, 
and  improved  on  the  bill,  I  think. 

When  we  add  up  all  the  different  cate- 
gories of  the  flgiures,  it  came  out  In  an 
odd  way — the  Senator  Is  right. 

Mr.  HATFIEUD.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  that  this 
is  a  very  important,  a  very  serious  and 
profound  question  that  is  now  poeed  to 
the  Senate. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  that  I  am 
willing  to  stay  here  beyond  the  so-called 
recess  period  tomorrow  night  in  order  to 
dl^Toee  of  this  legislation  and  act  upon 
It  one  way  or  the  other. 

But  I  can  aasiu'e  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  I  will  object  to  any  time 
agreement  that  will  be  attempted  to  be 
set  here  on  this  issue  before  tomorrow 
night 

I  shall  do  so  because  I  think  there  are 
fundamental  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  bill  as  we  last  considered  it 
in  the  Senate.  I  think  we  should  have  an 
extended  period  of  time  to  discuss  these 
points  of  change,  especially  the  fact  that 
the  Republic  still  stands  and  we  still 
have  not  had  any  draft  inductions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  make  my  proposal  first,  before  he 
objects. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  make 
my  proposal  first,  but  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  simply  like 
to  ask  one  question  related  to  the  con- 
scientious objectors  amendment  which  I 
offered  and  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Houae  but  was  dropped  in  conference. 
That  was  an  amendment  designed  to  deal 
with  the  court  decision  which  changed 
the  status  of  young  men  who  were  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  should  seek 
conscientious  objector  status  before  they 
recdved  their  Induction  notice  and  under 
the  court  ruling  they  were  not  allowed 
to  do  so.  I  believe  they  had  first  to  accept 
the  induction  notice  and  then,  within 
the  Army,  apply  for  conscientious  ob- 
jector status.  This  violated  the  religious 
prlndi^es  of  many  people  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  principles  of  others  else- 
where in  the  country  and  has  confronted 
many  young  people  with  the  choice  of 
violating  the  law  or  violating  their  re- 
ligious principles. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  amendment 
would  stand  through  the  conference,  but 
It  did  not.  However,  I  would  deeply  ap- 
preciate a  brief  explanation  f rorp  the 
Senator  from  Mls^sslppi  as  to  what 
happened. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  we  accepted  the  Senator's  amend- 
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ment  and  I  made  the  statement  that  I 
would  take  it  in  good  faith,  act  on  it, 
and  do  everything  I  could  to  get  it  ac- 
cepted, without  leaving  a  hole  that  a 
lot  of  others  could  get  through.  We  made 
the  effort.  It  was  totally  rejected  by  the 
House  conferees.  Therefore  the  Senate 
receded,  but,  as  the  conference  report 
states: 

With  the  understanding  that  In  unuaual 
cases,  local  boards  would  have  discretionary 
authority  of  extending  to  all  such  regis- 
trants a  hearing  on  their  late  claim  If  cir- 
ctuistances  so  warranted,  (p.  32). 

The  position  is  that  the  local  boards 
in  these  areas  especially  affected  would, 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service,  make  an  exception 
tuid  perhaps  give  some  tulvanoe  notice  of 
some  kind  and  give  these  people  a  chance 
to  be  heard.  But  the  idea  is  right.  The 
amendment  was  hard  law,  opening  up  the 
whole  issue,  and  we  were  not  able  to  get 
that  adopted.  It  was  virtually  impossible 
to  get  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  appreciate  it 
If  the  Senator  could  explain  what  the 
hole  was  that  they  were  concerned  about, 
since  Mendel  Rivers  was  the  original 
sponsor  of  the  measure  that  did  prevail 
until  the  court  decision.  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  it  was  a  provision  that  would 
have  opened  up  a  vital  gap  in  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  through  the  confer- 
ence we  made  many  efforts,  not  once  but 
several  times.  We  deferred  it  and  carried 
it  over  again.  I  think  the  record  will 
check  that  out.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  Senator  is  in  error  as  to  what  Mendel 
Rivers  did.  The  Director's  authority.  I 
believe,  is  important.  We  considered  that 
in  working  out  the  language  in  the  joint 
statement — that  the  local  boards  could 
be  encouraged,  in  those  special  cases,  to 
follow  a  little  different  rule — not  at  all 
times — but  under  the  leadership  of  the 
director. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  again  that  I  will 
see  the  Director  and  take  it  up  with  him 
and  get  him  to  go  as  far  as  he  will. 
Frankly,  I  have  not  had  time  to  do  that 
since  this  report  came  out,  but  I  will. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  very  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know  the  Senator's 
efUTiestness  about  this  matto*. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator did  make  an  effort  about  this  point, 
and  I  know  that  he  will  make  an  effort 
with  the  Director,  but  I  am  reluctant  to 
leave  this  totally  at  the  whim  of  the  local 
boards,  because  many  of  them  have  been 
highly  arbitrary  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  unless  someone 
wishes  me  to  yield 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  whether 
after  he  proposes  his  request  he  will  still 
hold  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Perhaps  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  be  heard,  too,  at  that  time. 
However,  I  suggest  that  the  request  be 
made  first. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  will  with- 
hold my  request. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee having  considered  and  disposed 
of  this  conference  report,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  debate 
be  limited  to  2  hours  to  the  side,  under 
the  proper  procedures  as  to  the  control 
of  time,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  time  or  when  the  time  might  be 
yielded  back,  we  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  object.  I 
would  like  now  to  permit  the  majority 
and  the  minority  leaders  to  speak.  Or 
does  my  objection  stop  further  debate 
on  this? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  aU. 

Mr.  QRAVEXi.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  want  to  announce  that  I 
shall  object. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
propose  in  lieu  of  the  original  proposal 
that  if  anyone  has  any  suggestion  as  to 
what  time  they  think  would  be  more 
prcHJer.  I  would  be  glad  to  consider  it 
and  perhaps  agree  to  It.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  have  3  hours  of  debate 
on  each  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?      

Mr.  liCANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  think  it  is 
rather  late  in  the  day  and  late  in  the 
first  phase  of  this  session  to  bring  a  con- 
ference report  of  this  magnitude  before 
the  Senate. 

I  would  point  out  that  my  figures  are 
not  up  to  date.  Unfortunately,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  not  forwarded  to 
me  the  weekly  casualty  list  for  the  past 
several  weeks.  I  sun  sure  that  it  was  an 
oversight.  However,  as  of  July  10,  less 
than  a  month  ago,  300371  Americans 
were  wounded;  45.373  Americans  died 
in  combat;  9.653  Americans  died  in  non- 
combat  capacities — 55,026  Americans 
dead  in  Vietnam,  in  Southeast  Asia; 
355,897  American  casualties  as  of  July  10. 
1971. 

Just  lately  I  received  some  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  number  of  amputee 
casualties  because  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

In  1966,  there  were  88. 

In  1967,  there  were  203. 

In  1968,  there  were  439. 

In  1969,  there  were  609. 

In  1970,  there  were  312. 

From  January  to  April  1971,  there 
were  72. 

There  have  been  a  total  of  1,723 
amputees. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  servicemen 
in  Southeast  Asia  who  are  addicted  to 
drugs,  I  am  Informed  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  and  En- 
vironment: 

We  are  now  engaged  In  an  enlarging  test- 
ing program  to  determine  the  extent  of  drug 
addiction  there.  Based  on  available  data, 
the  number  of  addicted  servicemen  appears 
to  be  considerably  fewer  than  40,000.  We 
anticipate  more  accurate  estimates  as  the 
detection  program  proceeds.  The  highest  pri- 
ority attention  is  being  given  to  control  of 
drug  trafflc.  detection  of  addiction,  and  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  servicemen  who 
become  victims  of  drug  addiction. 

It  Is  high  time.  It  is  long  past  time. 
This  Is  the  longest  war,  I  believe.  In 
the  history  of  this  Republic.  It  is  the 


second  most  costly  war  In  the  history  of 
this  R^ublic.  Tills  war  has  cost  us 
around  $120  to  $130  billion  conservative- 
ly speaking.  Not  only  do  the  cities  of 
Southeast  Asia  bum,  but  the  cities  at 
home  also  bum  because  of  riots  and  pov- 
erty and  ghettos. 

So,  we  have  the  casualties,  355.000 
Americans,  and  we  have  the  cost  which 
will  be  doubled  and  redoubled  into  the 
next  century.  And  we  have  the  growing 
drug  problem.  Yet  a  Senate  amendment, 
which  the  Senate  ad(q)ted  by  a  vote  of 
61  to  37.  calling  for  a  total  pullout  of 
n.S.  troops  within  9  months  if  at  the 
same  time  all  POWs  are  released  and  all 
missing  in  action  wherever  possible  are 
identified  or  found,  was  vitiated  in  a  oon- 
f  erence  between  the  two  Houses. 

Of  course  the  amendment  is  better 
than  nothing,  but  that  is  not  saying  much. 
If  we  mean  what  we  say,  that  our  main 
objective  before  we  will  withdraw  is  to 
brhig  about  the  release  of  our  prisoners 
of  war,  why  do  we  not  proceed  on  that 
basis?  Madame  Binh,  the  chief  Vietcong 
negotiator,  Xuan  Thuy,  the  chief  North 
Vietnamese  negotiator,  and  the  No. 
5  man  in  the  North  Vietnamese  Polit- 
buro, Le  Doc  Tho.  have  made  a  proposi- 
tion that  they  will  consider  a  withdrawal 
in  line  with  the  prisoner  release  on  a 
phase  basis  and  apart  and  separate  from 
the  other  five  points  in  the  seven-point 
proposal  advanced  in  Paris  a  little  over 
a  month  ago. 

Mr.  President,  some  pe<9le  may  deni- 
grate the  war  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Some  people  may  try  to  shrug  off 
these  350,000  American  casualties.  Some 
pec^le  may  think  little  of  the  cost  in  an 
area  which  is  not,  has  not.  and  never 
will  be  vital  to  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Oh,  yes,  I  have  read  speeches  pre- 
pared— not  given,  but  prepcu-ed — about 
how  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  was  a  jus- 
tification for  our  going  into  Southeast 
Asia.  And  I  have  had  my  name  men- 
tioned in  reference  to  that  fact  because 
along  with  Secretary  Dulles  and  our  late 
colleague,  former  Senator  Alexander 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  I  was  one  of  the 
three  n.S.  signatories  to  that  treaty.  But 
that  treaty  applied  to  nations  primarily 
outside  of  Indochina — ^the  X^iilipplnes, 
Australia,  New  Zealand..  Pakistan,  Tliai- 
land.  France,  Indochina  was  brought  In 
as  a  coroUair  under  the  umbrella  of 
SEATO  because  at  that  time  the  Indo- 
chinese  states  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
South  Vietnam  were  outside  the  perim- 
eter o.'  the  treaty. 

But  the  one  thing  which  this  state- 
ment, which  was  inserted  In  the  Rscoto 
but  which  was  not  read,  left  out  was  that 
before  this  country  would  go  to  war  in 
that  part  of  the  world  imder  the  tains 
of  that  agreement  would  be  "due  con- 
stitutional processes."  The  Senator  from 
Montana  was  the  one  who  insisted  that 
those  words  be  included  in  that  treaty, 
and  "due  constitutional  processes"  does 
not  mean  signing  a  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
nor  does  it  mean  approving  a  Oulf  odC 
Tonkin  resolution. 

This  conference  report  is  cm  impor- 
tant matter.  For  the  first  time,  by  an 
overwhdming  vote,  the  Senate  expressed 
its  strong  desire  that  this  war  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  within  9  months. 
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with  the  proviso  that  within  fhit  tfane 
there  would  have  to  be  a  phased  release 
of  US.  prlsonenr  of  war  to  match  our 
phased  withdrawal. 

What  have  we  got  to  lose?  President 
NhKHi  has  had  In  effect  for  two  and  a 
half  years  a  poUcy  of  phased  withdrawal 
of  American  troops.  He  Is  doing  that 
•fready,  and  I  give  him  full  credit  for 
what  he  has  done  but  It  la  not  fast 
enough. 

Do  we  withdraw  as  slowly  becatise  we 
w^t  to  give  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  "a  reasonable  chance  to  sur- 
vive?" Well,  to  my  personal  knowledge 
since  1954,  for  17  years  we  have  been 
equipping,  advising,  supplying,  and  aid- 
ing during  most  of  that  time,  paying  for 
uie  cost  of  equipment  which  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  used.  We  have  had  our 
generals  there  since  19S4. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  "a  rea- 
sonaWe  chance?"  Is  17  years  not  long 
Miouiii?  Is  an  army  of  l.i  million  men 
equipped,  trained,  supplied,  and  advised 
by  us  not  enou^?  Are  not  355,000  Amer- 
ican casualties  enough?  Is  $130  billion— 
ODlj  a  tWrd  of  the  ultimate  payment  for 
this  Invtdvonent — not  enough? 

What  kind  of  people  are  we?  Why  are 
we  in  Southeast  Asia?  What  for.  at 
what  cost,  and  for  what  reason?  It  Is 
about  time  that  Congress  woke  up.  as  the 
^™f™«n  people  have  awakened.  I  re- 
peat, to  the  casualties,  the  costs,  the  cor- 
nyUon.  the  drug  addiction,  and  aU  the 
2?5  .w^  *°**  tragedies  which  have 
beset  this  country  since  this  mistaken 
war  got  underway. 

We  have  paid  far  too  much  and  gotten 
nothing  but  trouble,  and  dlfBculty  and 
danger  to  ourselves. 

Yes.  we  can  bum  dtles  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  in  the  delta,  cities  like  Ben 

'EL.^hi!!"^''**''™^"  ^"^  cl««  to 
iJ!^^.- ®™  °^  °^  cities  are  burning 
In  a  different  way.  but  bumhig  Jurtal 
nereely.  Our  own  people  are  divided,  not 
bewuse  of  race  primarily,  but  because 
ofVletnam  and  all  it  entails.  Many  of  our 

£?SSSd"  ^  ^^  continent  of 

-  Jk*"  5*^  interested  in  face,  personally. 
^)!?*li**iS:'^  my  share  of  prlSTS^ 
not  interested  in  prestige.  I  am  inter- 

S??iS52?2r*l  1»  ¥«  my  own  people  to 
the  united  States  of  America.  The  conn- 
try  I  am  most  hitereeted  hi  is  my  own 
eo^tiT.  the  United  States  of  AmertS? 
We  have  a  lot  to  talk  about  and  S^ 
Sector  has  a  tremendous  responsibility 

L^t^tS"^**'i'^  "  ^  Prealdent 
n«^b^s  is  not  a  case  of  adversary 
P"**e<nn«8;  it  is  a  case  of  paving  the 
Piper  for  the  mistakes  whlch^hSS 
made  for  far  more  than  a  decade.  It 
is  time  for  us  In  this  body,  to  this  Coo- 
sress,  and  In  this  country  to  face  up  to 
our  respMialbilitles  regardless  of  the^osL 
and  to  act  accordingly. 

i«iil!l°^,"J!°^**  ^  ^^**''  tlMsrefore. 
iMtead  of  trying  to  get  a  time  Umlta- 
tioo  for  tonight  or  tomcMrow.  which  In 
my  opinion  would  be  Impassible  to 
achieve,  if  we  agree  here  and  now  to 
make  this  conference  report  the  pendtog 
business  on  Monday,  September  13,  and 
at  that  time  debate  it.  thrash  out  our 


MTerences.  and  see  what  our  dedsUm 
will  be. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  reserved  the 
rl^t  to  object. 

If  I  may  yield  5  minutes  on  this  side. 
I  may  say  it  would  not  be  dlfflcult  to  find 
fault  with  the  sorry  record  of  a  war 
which  has  been  going  on  entirely  too 
long  with  Its  many  tragic  consequences 

I  think  perhaps  the  point  of  variance 
here  might  be  the  difference  on  the  as- 
sumption of  our  much  beloved  friend,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  that  be- 
cause the  enemy  have  Indicated  they  will 
sever  some  of  these  points  from  the  point 
of  withdrawing  and  the  return  of  ihe 
POWs,  there  is  at  the  same  time  no  evi- 
dence that  the  enemy  actually  win  do 
what  he  says.  There  is  vast  difference, 
as  we  have  found  out  In  17  years  be- 
tween wlia*  the  enemy  will  do  and  what 
the  enemy  says  he  will  do. 

The  President  was  asked  about  this 
point  at  the  press  conference  and  his 

reply  was  that  he  understands 

There  has  been  eome  crltldsm  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  that  the  admlnlBtraOon 
to  not  interested  In  negottettng  a  settlement, 
that  we  are  not  considering  the  various  pro- 
posals that  have  been  made  by  the  VC  and 
North  Vietnam. 

He  goes  on  to  say.  on  the  cc«trary  in 
denying  that: 

We  are  very  actively  pursuing  negotiations 
on  Vietnam  In  established  channels.  The 
Record,  when  It  flnaUy  comes  out  will  an- 
swer aa  critics,  as  far  as  the  activity  of  thU 
government  in  pursuing  nagotlaUons  In  es- 
tabUahed  channeU.  It  would  not  be  useful 
to  negotiate  In  the  newspapers  .  .  . 

CertahJly.  we  want  to  get  at  it.  Cer- 
tainly we  want  cur  prisoners  of  war 
back,  and  certainly  even  during  the  re- 
cess there  may  be  developments.  I  know 
of  none,  but  there  may  be  developments 
with  regard  to  these  questions,  including 
prisoners  of  war.  We  hope  so.  Negotia- 
tions are  being  pursued  and  negotiations 
are  being  pursued  hard  and  continuously 
and  all  the  time.  Therefore,  what  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  I  both 
want,  and  that  Is  to  accomplish  release 
for  the  prisoners  and  to  find  a  way  to  get 
out  of  the  war  as  soon  as  possible,  could 
be  achieved,  1  think,  without  Impeding 
the  adoption  of  a  major  Issue  which  this 
Congress  has  supported  under  previous 
Presldaits  and  should  not  deny.  In  my 
opinion,  to  this  administration. 
..^t  seems  to  me  It  also  should  not  put 
1?*^  ^J^^  position  where  Uie  effect  of 
the  draft  law.  ttiat  part  of  it  remaining 
on  the  books.  («>erates  to  discriminate 
agatast  tSiose  who  have  received  defer- 
memts  and  acted  abundantly  In  good 
faith  and  who  now  may  be  subject  to  a 
callup  because  the  lawful  normal,  regular 
operation  of  the  law  In  accordance  with 
the  lottery  principle  has  been  delayed  in 
this  body,  the  Senate. 

I  think  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
to  go  into  a  recess  period.  Of  course,  if 
we  do,  I  would  hope  that  we  could  come 
to  a  time  agreement  when  we  come  back 
and  take  it  up  agahi  on  the  13th  of 
September.  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate, and  I  point  out  that  it  is  In  no  way 
the  fault  of  the  admhilstratlan.  that  the 
draft  bill  is  no  longer  the  law.  and  It  Is 
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not  the  fault  of  the  administration  that 
we  got  Into  the  situation  we  did  with  re- 
gard to  the  draft  bill. 

We  would  like  to  see  it  disposed  of.  We 
stand  ready  to  see  that  it  Is  disposed  of. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee,  for  the 
most  part,  is  ready  to  dispose  of  It. 

I  well   imderstand   the   impassioned 
feelings  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  1  share  th«n.  but  I  do  not  see  how 
the  return  of  the  prisoners  of  war  is  af- 
fected by  failure  to  enact  the  draft  bill. 
I  understand  the  language  of  the  pro- 
posed compromise  would  have  the  effect 
of  drawing  from  the  administration  some 
indication  that,  f<dlowlng  the  release  of 
the  prisoners  of  war.  It  would  only  be  a 
matter  of  a  relatively  short  time  before 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  could 
be  Mected.  But  the  administration  is 
doing  its  level  best  tp  remove  prisoners  of 
war.  who  were  not  taken  priscmer  under 
this  administration  for  the  most  part- 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  impeded.  It  seems 
to  me,  by  a  requirement  by  the  Congress 
that  our  negotiations  for  the  removal  of 
the  prisoners  of  war  be  turned  over  to 
the  Congress  by  virtue  of  the  enactment 
oi  a  clause  In  the  draft  bill. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  go 
through  with  the  draft  bill.  I  rogret  any 
objections  being  made.  I  would  very 
much  prefer  that  we  act  on  It  now.  but  If 
we  do  not.  it  seems  to  me  It  would  be 
very  useful  If  the  majority  leader  and 
I  could  manage  to  secure  an  agreement 
on  time  when  we  oome  back.  Otherwise, 
It  may  be  that  we  will  be  debating  this 
blU  from  S^tember  13  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  which  Is  something  that  I  do 
not  look  forward  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes:  I  am  ghid  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  temperate  t<me  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  I  know  that 
every  Member  of  this  body,  regardless  of 
how  we  vote,  feels  as  we  do  about  the  ter- 
rible cost  of  life  In  this  tragedy  in  South 
T^etnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 

I  agree  with  him  that  It  is  not  the  f  aidt 
of  the  administration,  but  I  would  say  It 
Is  the  reoxmalblllty  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House— the  Congress— that  we  have 
a  voice,  under  the  Constitution;  that  we 
should  reoognlae  our  responsIbllltieB;  and 
that  we  should  act  accordingly. 

No  one  is  denigrating  the  President, 
because,  strange  as  It  might  seem,  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  Congress — and  that 
desiro  has  been  evidenced  since  Janiiary 
20,  1969— Is  to  help  the  President.  Ptor 
some  reason  or  other,  there  are  people  In 
the  bureaucracy  downtown  who  have  the 
idea  that  because  we  belong  to  Congreas, 
we  are  natural  adversaries  of  whoever 
happens  to  be  President.  They  think  that 
If  the  Republicans  are  In  power,  we  Dem- 
ocrats are  against  them. 

I  think  I  can  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  this  Democrat-controlled 
Senate,  the  Democrats  in  this  body,  have 
offered  to  this  President  every  possible 
cooperation  to  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
As  far  as  the  Senator  from  MnntAw^  is 
concerned,  that  cooperation  is  going  to 
be  offered  again  and  again  and  again, 
because  the  least  important  thing  in  oar 
Uvea  as  politicians  is  whether  or  not  one 
party  or  the  other  wins,  whether  or  not 
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members  of  one  party  or  tne  other  are 
elected  or  defeated.  For  a  litUe  while 
we  think  it  is  important,  but  the  thing 
that  counts  is  the  welfare  of  the  NaUcm 
as  a  whole.  This  Republic  Is  facing  the 
most  dangerous  period  in  its  history,  and 
the  times  do  not  call  for  adversary  pro- 
ceedings. The  times  call  for  cooperation 
and  accommodation,  as  we  have  in  this 
body  between  the  two  leaders  and  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  as  we  would 
Uke  to  do  in  relation  to  the  administra- 
tion downtown.  We  want  to  work  to- 
gether because,  while  it  may  be  hard 
to  believe  because  e.  politician  says  it,  we 
all  are  agreed,  is  my  opinion,  that  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  comes  ahead  of  the 
success  of  either  party  or  any  individual 
member. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  will  con- 
clude by  saying  that  we  all  fully  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  puts  his  country  first,  and  that 
there  is  not  a  political  connotation  in 
the  remarlu  he  has  made  or  any  action 
he  has  been  taking  with  regard  to  this 
bill. 

I  point  out,  as  the  President  has  often 
said,  that  on  the  20th  of  January  1969  he 
could  have  been  a  hero  to  all  the  people 
had  he  taken  the  purely  political  st^  of 
Immediately  endiiig  the  Vietnamese  war. 
To  do  so,  of  course,  would  have  aban- 
doned our  obligations  and  commitments 
as  made  by  his  predecessors  and  we 
would  have  opened  up  areas  to  worse 
slaughter.  He  took  the  course  he  promised 
to  take  earlier,  before  he  became  Presi- 
dent, that  he  would  end  the  war;  that 
he  would  wind  Jown  the  war,  and  he  is 
doing  It:  that  he  would  deescalate  and 
withdraw  our  forces,  and  he  is  doing  that 
now  to  the  point  where  our  Armed  Forces 
are  purely  in  a  defensive  position.  The 
casualties  a  week  ago  were  12 — 12  are  too 
many— which  we,  of  course  regret,  but 
they  are  down  from  a  murimiim  of  300. 

The  Army  Is  obviously  in  a  position 
where  it  is  dmply  def  endhig  its  posts  and 
positions. 

I  have  said  before,  and  been  criticized 
for  It.  that  I  think  we  will  be  out  of  com- 
bat status  and  the  ability  to  wage  offen- 
sive combat  before  many  months.  Be- 
cause I  have  been  criticized  for  It.  I  take 
the  privilege  of  repeating  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve it,  and  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
are  reluctant  to  attack  me  see  it  and 
also  believe  it.  but  they  would  rather 
have  me  say  it.  It  is  the  truth  that  we  are 
getting  out. 

I  only  hope  we  can  work  our  way 
through  the  draft  bill  as  an  orderely 
piece  of  legislation  because  so  much 
hangs  on  our  treating  fairly  the  young 
people  of  this  country  and  being  able  to 
say,  as  soon  as  we  can.  who  is  going  to 
be  liable  for  the  draft  and  who  is  not 
going  to  be  liable  far  the  draft.  The 
longer  we  delay  In  the  Senate,  the 
greater  we  add  to  the  confusion  in  the 
country  as  to  who  is  liable  loc  military 
service. 

As  one  who  wou^d  Uke  to  see  the 
draft  ended  whenever  It  can  be  ended. 
I  want  to  see  it,  first,  put  into  an  orderly 
study  to  get  our  needs  tested  out.  and 
then  examined  again  to  see  if  we  can- 
not transfer  it  to  a  volunteer  army, 
cacvn 1804— Part  23 


I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ST^SNMIS.  Yea.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  on  this  subject.  Because  of  con- 
versations I  have  had  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  (Mr.  Stinnis)  and  with 
other  Senators.  I  feel  that  I  should  say  a 
few  words.  I  want  to  make  my  position 
very  clear. 

My  position  in  this  matter,  basically,  is 
that  I  feel  that  we  need  an  extension  of 
the  draft.  I  feel  also  that  we  should 
move  toward  a  volunteer  army.  Nothing 
else  would  have  compelled  me  to  offer 
the  so-called  Allott  amendment  for  a  pay 
scale  if  I  had  not  believed  there  was 
no  other  way  to  get  a  successful  volun- 
teer Army  in  the  United  States. 

I  made  my  position  clear.  I  intend  to 
oppose  the  adoption  of  this  conference 
report.  This  is.  no  siuprise.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  knows 
it  because  we  have  discussed  it.  I  Intend 
to  oppose  the  conference  report  entirely 
and  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  conference 
agreement  relative  to  the  pay  raises. 

I  will  not  object  to  any  reasonable 
limitation  of  time  provided  that  this  ele- 
ment is  given  a  reasonable  chance  for 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
will  not  participate  in  any  kind  of  fili- 
buster on  this  bill  because  I  think  the 
critical  aspects  of  it  as  they  affect  the 
country  are  far  too  great,  and  it  is  highly 
important  that  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion. 
I  do  not  think  the  ttne  is  so  critical 
that  we  should  not  Instruct,  first  of  all, 
to  defeat  at  least  the  a<ki^on  of  the 
report,  as  I  hope  we  can;  and  second, 
that  we  can  then  instruct  the  conferees 
with  reelect  to  what  the  Senate  expects 
on  the  bill. 

I  feel  I  have  to  say  this  because  I  do 
not  want  to  be  cast  in  the  wrong  light.  I 
am  not  here  to  filibuster;  I  am  not  here 
to  stop  it.  We  have  had  too  much  of  this 
pseudofilibustering  in  the  Senate  In  the 
last  tern  months,  and  frankly  I  am  re- 
volted at  It  and  disgusted  with  It.  so  I 
hope  we  can  get  off  It. 

With  due  deference  to  the  distin- 
guished Scn:;tor  from  Mississippi,  with 
whom  I  happen  to  disagree  on  this  issue, 
certainly  there  is  no  finer  goatieman  in 
the  Senate,  and  no  man  of  higher  integ- 
rity. He  is  doing  his  Job  as  he  sees  It, 
and  I  am  willing  to  help  him  do  it,  pro- 
vided he  will  do  it  my  way.  and  I  hope 
he  will.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mi-.  President,  objec- 
tion has  been  raised,  as  I  tmderstand, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate. 
I  do  have  a  short  mefflorandum  here. 

Tint  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Wll  the 
Senator  from  Bfisslsslppl  suspend?  There 
is  an  objection. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  raised 
the  objection,  and  I  suspended  it  In  favor 
of  the  Sooator  from  MIsdssippl.  I  now 
renew  my  objection  ofBcIaUy. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  renew  the  request  now 
that  we  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report,  with  a  time  limita- 
tion of  4  hours  on  each  side,  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  respective  Senators, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  vote 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  b  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  mentioned  the 
date  of  September  13. 1  hope  he  will  have 
something  further  to  state  on  that 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
raised  the  question  of  September  13  as  a 
possibility  if  we  fail  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment which  might  bring  this  matter  to 
a  bead  before  we  recess.  On  behalf  of  the 
Joint  leadership.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  without 
in  any  way  requiring  the  assent  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  chairman  of  the  conferees,  but  Just 
for  the  purpose  of  further  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  «aerk  read  as 
follows: 

Ordered  that,  on  Monday,  September  IS. 
1871,  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  business  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  HJl.  8631,  the  amendments  to 
the  Selective  Service  Act  and  tha,t  the  con- 
ference report  remain  the  pending  buslneas. 
the  completion  of  the  morning  hour  not- 
vrithstandlng. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chah-  hears  none,  and  the 
order  is  entered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ui.  President,  I 
propose  now  that  In  that  debate,  or 
consideration,  which  has  been  agreed 
to,  as  of  September  13,  the  time  tm  de- 
bate be  limited  to  8  hours  to  the  side, 
respectively  controUed  by  the  hiterested 
Members,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  time  for  debate,  or  when  the  time 
may  be  yielded  back,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  withhcdd  that  objection? 

Mr.  ORAVQi.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
think  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  been  most  considerate,  in  view  of 
the  situation  which  confronts  him  and 
the  rest  of  us.  the  Senate  collectively. 

We  will  not  return  to  the  con^era- 
tion  of  the  conference  report  until  Sep- 
tember 13;  that  is  a  month  and  a  week 
away.  I  think  that  an  offer  of  8  hours 
is  most  reasonable,  and  I  would  Iuhm 
th'U  the  distinguished  Senator  would 
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weiffh  the  posslbUlty  of  recanslderlng  hU 
position,  and  withdrawing  his  objectlan. 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  with 
deference  to  the  statement  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  I  still  would  c<m- 
tlnue  my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

PROGRAM— UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
made  a  request  prior  to  the  disposition 
of  S.  382  which  was  not  agreed  to  at 
that  time  because,  legitimately,  other 
interested  Senators  wanted  to  look  it 
over. 

I  now  renew  that  request,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Ordered,  that  the  Senate  i»ocee<I  to  the 
oonsUlcratlon  of  8.  659,  the  Bducatlon 
AmeodmaiU  of  1871,  azul  that  It  be  laid  aside 
temporarllT  so  that  8.  3308.  the  Olsaater 
Belief  talU,  with  amendmenta,  may  be  oon- 
Biderad,  and  that  following  the  dUpoeltlon 
of  the  Dlaaater  Relief  bUl,  the  Senate  return 
to  the  oonaldeiatlon  of  8.  859,  the  Educa- 
tion Amendment  of  1971,  and  that  there- 
after the  Senate  oonatder  the  $1  UUlon 
Public  aerrlce  Act,  the  continuing  reeolutlon 
on  ^>proprlatlons,  the  Labor-HKW  confer- 
ence report,  and  any  other  Itema  of  buslneas 
which  may  become  available  and  on  which 
agreement  can  be  reached  by  the  majority 
and  the  mmorlty  leadere  together. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  would  include 
In  that  list  S.  2007.  the  OfBce  of  Econcxnlc 
Opportxinity  Act  amendments  as  well. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader, 
after  the  temporary  laying  aside  of  S. 
659,  on  which  there  is  a  rather  delicate 
question  pending,  if  he  Intends  to  come 
back  to  that  tonight,  or  if  he  will  come 
back  to  it  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  MAN^IELD.  I  woidd  say  the 
chances  are  that  we  will  come  back  to 
it  tomorrow,  because  I  understand  there 
will  be  some  discussion,  some  debate  on 
the  Disaster  Rdlef  Act  That  is  the  best 
guess  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Smator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  will  yield,  because  he 
and  I  have  beoi  woikhig  together 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  tomorrow  we  will  take  up  the 
appropriation  for  the  Emergency  Serv- 
ice Employment  Act,  or  at  any  time  to- 
morrow that  we  wish  we  will  take  up  the 
conference  report  on  HEW,  probably  in 
the  morning.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  prefer  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  hopefuUy  the 
$1  billion  emergency  service  employ- 
ment appropriation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  matter  Is  finally  settled 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senatef 
And  would  the  Chair  kindly  clear  the 
floor  of  those  who  are  not  authorised  to 
stand.  Let  them  either  sit  or  leave  the 
Chamber. 


Tlie  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  be  In  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  higher  education  bill  win 
not  be  taken  up  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MAN8FIEU>.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  time  do  we  come 
in? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Eight  o'clock,  but  we 
do  not  get  to  it  until  about  9:30  or  quar- 
ter to  10  or  thereabouts,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
postpone  the  question  he  was  going  to 
raise  last  night,  but  unavoidaldy  was  un- 
able to  ndse  then.  untQ  tomorrow  morn- 
ing when  we  have  Ume. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  only  problem  is 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  selected  tomorrow  noon  to  fly  to  New 
Hampshire,  and  I  have  almost  got  to  go 
with  him.  It  very  likely  would  not  be 
reached  before  noon,  would  it? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  If  we  can  dispose  of 
the  disaster  relief  bill.  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  to  it  aroimd  10  o'clock — 
certainly  not  later  than  10:30 — which 
might  fit  in  with  the  Senator's  plans. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Otherwise,  I  will  have 
the  majority  leader  or  someone  else  avail 
himself  of  my  5  minutes  to  propound  the 
question  to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  delighted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  srield,  I  should  like  the  Ricord 
to  show  that  we  are  quite  anxious  that 
the  $1  billion  Public  Service  Act,  which 
has  been  hi^  up  on  the  list  for  consid- 
eration, be  disposed  of  tomorrow  as  soon 
as  it  possibly  can. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be. 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  if  this  agreement 
is  entered  into,  would  a  point  of  order 
against  the  consideration  of  the  Econom- 
ic Disaster  Relief  Act.  under  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  be 
waived,  or  would  it  still  be  available? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  point 
of  order  on^rtiat  basis? 

Mr.  GRIPnN.  Section  252  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1070  pro- 
vides that  the  report  accompanying  each 
bill  shall  contain  an  estimate  made  by 
such  committee  of  the  costs  which  would 
be  incurred  In  carrying  out  such  bill  or 
Joint  resc^utlon  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  it  is  reported  and  each  of  the  5 
fiscal  years  following  such  fiscal  year. 

I  point  out  that  one  of  the  serious  ob- 
jections to  this  bill  is  that  nobody  knows 
what  it  is  going  to  cost,  and  the  report 
does  not  contain  the  estimate  of  costs 
for  each  of  the  5  fiscal  years,  as  required 
by  the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act. 

Mr.  BiANSFIEU}.  U  the  Senator 
would  yield,  would  he  withhold  his  ques- 
tioDs  until  we  get  back  to  where  we  were 
under  unanimous-consent  request  so 
that  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  can  become 
the  pending  business,  as  It  was  when  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up 

Mr.  ORin'IN.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  permit  me,  the  question  is  whether 
or  not  the  Economic  Disaster  Relief  Act 
can  appropriately  be  placed  before  the 
Senate,  in  view  of 


Mr.  MAN8FIEU).  But  it  was.  under 
imanlmous  consent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  question  now  is, 
Would  a  point  of  order  be  waived  if  the 
imanlmous-coosent  request  is  agreed  to? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  this  body  we  can  do 
anything  under  unanimous  consent. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Almost 
anything.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  EconcHnic 
Disaster  Relief  Act  Is  not  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, because  the  report  does  not 
comply.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan ttiat  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment already  has  been  entered  into  that 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  would  be  the 
pending  order  of  business,  and  Hiere  was 
no  objection  at  that  time.  Also,  there  Is 
an  agreement  providing  for  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  the  Chair,  then,  tell- 
ing the  Junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
that  the  point  of  order  already  has  been 
waived? 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
not  waive  the  point  of  order.  It  Just 
brings  the  bill  up  automatic^ly. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Can  the  point  of  order 
be  raised? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  can 
be  raised. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

BCr.  MANSFIELD.  After  it  is  pending. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  After  it  becomes  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  <H:dered. 


ECONOMIC  DISASTER  AREA  RELIEF 
ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8.  2393)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970  to  make  areas 
suffering  tnxn  econcmiic  disasters  eli- 
gible for  emergmcy  Federal  and  to  im- 
prove the  aid  which  would  become  avail- 
able to  economic  disaster  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONTOTA  obtained  the  floor. 
raivn.K«2s  or  thx  floob 

ISi.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  tot  a  half  minute? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  members 
of  my  staff  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  Senator  name  them? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Stanley  Barer  and 
Norman  Dicks. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  they  are  not  to  re- 
main on  the  floor  during  the  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yidd  to  me  for  a  similar  request? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  educa- 
tion UU  is  laid  before  the  Senate,  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  may  have  the  privilege  of 
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the  floor  while  I  present  an  amendment, 
but  not  during  the  rollcall  vote.  His  name 
Is  Stephen  ConnoUy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectioQ.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  PuUlc  Works  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate  and  the  vote 
on  S.  2393:  Barry  Meyer.  Bailey  Guard, 
Phillip  Cnmmings,  Judy  Parente,  David 
Sandoval.  John  Yago.  Richard  Herod, 
and  my  legislative  assistant.  Karl  Braith- 
waite. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  very  careful  to  keep  committee  staff 
pet^le  as  well  as  members  of  Senators' 
staffs  seated  in  the  Chamber  and  ask 
them  to  please  be  quiet  while  they  are 
seated.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President.  In  1965  two  significant 
bills  relating  to  economic  development 
were  enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress. 
The  Appalachian  Regional  Develcvment 
Act  and  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  both  established  new 
programs  for  the  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  State  and  local 
development  activities.  These  programs 
provided  new  am)roaches  to  old  prob- 
lems and  they  have  had  substantial  im- 
pact on  the  areas  in  which  they  function. 

Since  1965.  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  hiful  a  nnnijniHng  interest  in 
the  strengthening  of  local  economies  on 
the  basis  of  soundly  conceived  public 
woiiES  activities.  The  Appalaehla  and 
EDA  programs  have  been  Improved  by 
amendments  to  the  original  acts. 

Early  this  year  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development,  which  I  chair, 
undertook  a  series  of  Add  hearings  to 
explore  eoonomlc  devdopment  problems 
In  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  were 
aware  that  changing  conditions  required 
new  legislatlan  not  only  to  assist  oom- 
munities  in  loog-iange  development,  bat 
to  deal  with  the  immediate  intiblems  of 
unemirioyment  and  eoonomlc  stagnation. 

During  these  hearings,  which  were 
conducted  in  seven  States  and  Washhig- 
ton,  D.C.,  the  subcommittee  received  ex- 
tensive testimony  on  the  impact  of  the 
current  ec(»<xnic  crisis.  We  were  also 
made  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for 
oomiH-ehensive,  long-range  activities  to 
provide  stable  economic  bases  In  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  visited  several  areas  In 
which  there  have  been  large  increases  In 
unemplosrment  over  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  In  Los  Angeles,  Seattle, 
and  Wichita  we  saw  dramatic  and  tragic 
evidence  al  whaX  han>ais  to  oommunl- 
tles  i^en  the  number  of  Jobs  provided  by 
a  single  Industry  is  suddenly  reduced.  In 
each  of  these  three  instances  it  was  a 
downturn  in  the  fortunes  of  aerospace 
industry  that  caused  severe  economic 
problems  in  each  of  the  w^mmntitify^ 
Similar   situations,   however,   exist   in 


other  parts  of  the  country.  In  Alaska. 
Connecticut.  Michigan,  and  in  my  own 
State  of  New  Mexico  many  thousands  of 
woi^era  have  lost  their  Jobs. 

It  t>ecame  readily  apparent  that  im- 
mediate action  was  needed.  There  is  a 
need  to  create  Jobs,  but  there  is  also  a 
pressing  need  to  alleviate  the  hardship 
and  uncertainty  endured  by  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  now  without 
earned  income. 

It  is  to  this  need  that  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering,  S.  2393,  addressee 
itself. 

To  brake  the  Inflationary  ^iral  set  off 
by  the  tremendous  demands  placed  upon 
American  resources  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  1960's.  the  present  admin- 
istration adopted  as  its  major  economic 
strategy  a  policy  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraint.  The  anticipated  cost  of  this 
policy  would  be  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  imemployed.  This  policy, 
coupled  with  decreased  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  and  decreased  employment  in 
the  Nation's  aerospace  industry,  led  to 
the  1970  recession  and  its  high  levels 
of  unemployment. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  listed 
5.5  million  persons  out  of  work  as  of 
June  1971 — a  10-year  high;  and  this 
number  excludes  those  persons  who  have 
long  since  given  up  hope  of  finding  a 
job.  Projections  of  the  Nation's  econrany 
over  the  next  year  forecast  a  continued 
sluggish  rate  of  growth  with  the  unem- 
ployment rate  remaining  dose  to  6  per- 
cent. 

The  unemployment  rate  among  cer- 
tain groups,  particularly  minorities  and 
the  unskilled,  is  even  higher.  These 
groups  are  less  equipped  than  most  to 
face  the  hardships  of  unemployment  in 
a  complex  technological  socle^. 

In  addition,  the  nature  of  the  current 
economic  sliunp  has,  for  perhaps  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  thrown  large  num- 
bers of  highly  trained  and  skilled  work- 
ers Into  the  category  of  the  Jobless. 

We  see  today  the  world's  most  power- 
ful econ<»nlc  machine  qmtterlng  along 
at  three-quarters  of  capacity.  We  see 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  denied  the 
benefits  of  the  American  system.  And  we 
see  little  prospect  for  nianging  this  situ- 
atlon  without  dramatic  and  immediate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  FMeral  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment plans  this  fall  to  begin  formu- 
lation of  new  legislation,  applicable 
throughout  the  Nation,  to  strengthen 
local  economies.  Through  these  efforts 
we  would  hope  to  avoid  severe  local  eco- 
nomic slimips  in  the  future. 

In  the  meantime,  we  propose  through 
S.  2393  to  give  immediate  assistance  to 
Individuals  and  communities  which  are 
now  bearing  the  burdens  of  high  unem- 
ployment. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  most 
expeditious  way  to  do  this  is  through 
the  existing  legislative  and  admlnistra- 
Uve  macUnery  for  dealing  with  natural 
disasters.  For  the  person  whose  income 
has  been  cut  off,  there  is  little  difference 
between  a  natural  calamity  and  one  re- 
sulting from  economic  fluctuations  over 
which  he  has  no  control. 

S.  2393  amends  the  EMsaster  ReUef  Act 
of  1970  to  provide  relief  for  economic 


disasters  similar  to  that  authorized  for 
natural  disasters. 

The  definition  of  a  "major  disaster" 
would  be  broadened  to  Include  areas, 
communities,  or  neighborhoods  where  the 
unemployment  rate  is  50  potsent  above 
the  national  average  for  6  of  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months,  or  shows  a  100-per- 
cent Increase  over  12  months  to  a  rate 
above  6  percent.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Governor  of  a  State  in  which 
such  an  area  is  located  could  ask  the 
President  to  declare  that  a  disaster  has 
occurred. 

When  this  declaration  is  made,  indi- 
viduals in  the  disaster  area  would  be  eli- 
gible for  a  variety  of  relief  measures. 
These  include  temporary  housing,  mort- 
gage or  rent  payments  for  up  to  a  year, 
food  stamps  or  commodities,  extended 
unemployment  compensation,  medical 
services,  and  relocation  assistance. 

Loans  could  be  made  to  enterprises 
with  the  potential  to  be  major  employ- 
ment sources  in  a  disaster  area  and  those 
which  have  been  major  employment  pro- 
viders and  are  out  of  operaUou  becaiise  of 
the  disaster.  Communities  affected  by 
eccaiomic  disaster  are  seriously  ham- 
pered in  their  efforts  to  provide  essential 
services,  because  of  the  decline  in  tax 
revenues.  To  meet  Oils  problem,  S.  2398 
also  authorizes  grants  to  communities  to 
replace  the  loss  of  tax  revenues. 

These  steps  would,  I  believe,  enable  the 
unemployed  to  more  easily  survive  the 
rigors  of  an  economic  disaster.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  permit  peojrie  to 
be  hungry  or  homeless  while  economic 
theories  are  debated. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  Nation 
of  hard-headed  businessmen.  But  we  are 
also  people  of  compassion  who  must  not 
allow  our  fellow  citizens  to  siiffer  whoi 
it  is  within  our  power  to  provide  the  basic 
essentials  of  Uf  e  while  we  work  to  find 
permanmt  solutions  to  the  troubles  that 
beset  us. 

Mr.  President,  with  5^  million  people 
unemployed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
there  is  any  more  pressing  problem  fac- 
ing the  Ctmgress  today  than  ttiat  which 
S.  2893  sedcs  to  alleviate. 

The  Congress  has  worked  hard  this 
year.  We  are  to  begin  a  summer  recess 
shortly,  but  it  would  be  the  height  of  ir- 
responsibility for  the  Senate  to  adjourn 
wiUiout  giving  overwhehnhig  and  enthu- 
siastic ivproval  to  this  legislation. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  frran  Wisconsin  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President,  I  com. 
mend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  on  the  vigor  and  the  speed 
with  which  he  has  tried  to  meet  this 
problem. 

I  have  a  serious  problem  with  the 
bill,  however,  as  the  Soiator  under- 
stands, and  I  hope  that  we  can  work  it 
out  quickly.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
bill,  I  think,  sets  a  world  record,  a  record, 
certainly,  since  I  have  been  here.  It 
was  introduced  on  August  2,  1971.  It 
was  reported  on  Augiist  2. 1971 — the  same 
day.  The  heculngs  on  this  particular  bill, 
if  they  were  held  at  all.  were  confined 
to  a  single  day. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  were  there  liearings 
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on  the  bill?  I  know  there  irere  hearlngB. 
and  fine  hearings,  on  the  main  Inue,  but 
were  there  hearings  oo  the  UIl  ItaeU 
on  the  language  ttiat  la  bef  <»e  us? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  We  had  a  eom- 
mlttee  hearing,  or  a  coounlttee  meet- 
ing, rather,  to  discuss  the  different  bflls 
pending  before  the  cOTUnittee.  We  did 
have  hearings  throughout  the  country. 
On  many  aspects  oovwed  by  the  MS. 
In  fact,  the  hearings  were  so  thorough,  I 
shotild  say,  that  the  committee  became 
acquainted  with  the  varlM  economle  sit- 
uations that  prevail  in  most  of  the  areas 
of  the  country;  and  with  the  testinKiiy 
that  we  brought  back  to  the  committee 
rooms  In  Wadilngton,  we  were  able  to 
forge  a  special  biU,  which  this  is,  to 
cover  certain  spedfled  areas. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Now  would  the  Sen- 
ator also  agree  that  this  Is  basically  a 
loan  program,  a  business  loan  program? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No;  I  would  not  say 
that  it  Is.  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  this 
with  the  Senator  and  an  the  other  facets 
of  this,  when  he  proposes  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  (Mr. 
Tumnrr) .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  3,  Une  30,  Insert  the  following: 
"Cost  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  will  explain  It.  It  will  take  only  a  min- 
ute. May  I  say  that  the  way  the  bill  is 
drafted,  as  I  discussed  It  with  the  staff 
of  the  Banking  Committee  and  other 
staff  monbers.  I  understand  that  the  bill 
would  permit,  without  this  amendment, 
an  unlimited  loan  of  $6  million.  $10  mil- 
lion. $20  million,  or  $100  millkm.  The  bill 
also  does  not  require  aj^proprlations  to 
the  extent  that  appropriations  have  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  various  agencies 
like  the  OfiQce  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness: so  that  under  the  biU  as  presently 
drafted,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a 
loan  of  $50  million  or  $75  million  with- 
out any  review,  without  any  appropria- 
tions, and  without  further  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress. 

What  my  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  limit  the  bill  to  what  I  understand 
was  the  original  intent,  anyway,  of  the 
committee  members,  that  Is,  small  busi- 
ness and  individuals. 

I  think,  with  this  amendment,  if  it 
can  be  accepted,  that  I  would  support 
the  bill. 

I  woidd  like  to  make  one  other  point 
because  the  Senator  knows  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "Ranking  Committee.  This  Is  a 
business  loan  program.  This  bill  should 
have  gone  to  the  Banking  Committee.  It 
took  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
send  It  to  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

I  hope  that  this  is  an  exception  and 
that  in  the  future  the  members  of  the 
Banking  Committee  will  have  some  no- 
tice that  this  kind  of  action  wUI  be 
taken. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  have  any  more  ques- 
tions pertinent  to  the  subject  matter 
which  we  are  discussing  on  my  time? 


Mr.  PROXMIRB.  May  I  aA  the  Sen- 
ator— and  this  is  on  my  time,  as  I  pre- 
sume I  am  talking  on  my  time  in  intro- 
ducing my  amendment,  and  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  need  for  that 
purpose,  and  also  to  ask  the  Senator 
this  question:  Will  he  accept  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MCmrOYA.  Yes.  I  wllL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  right,  then.  Mr. 
President,  if  he  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
will  be  fine  unless  we  have  to  have  a 
rollcall  vote;  but  I  do  not  ask  one. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  point  I  would 
like  to  make  to  the  Senator  is  that  I 
do  not  want  to  yield  my  time  on  the 
bill.  If  the  Senator  has  any  more  ques- 
tions to  ask.  he  should  ask  them  now 
while  his  time  is  running  on  his  ammd- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand.  I  was 
concerned  primarily  with  the  amend- 
meat.  The  amendment  inovldes  tor  a  11m- 
itatiai.  I  think  that  would  be  in  (»der.  I 
am  satisfied  that  as  far  as  I  am  ccd- 
cemed  if  the  amendment  is  adopted.  I 
could  accept  the  bill.  It  Is  most  important 
to  help  the  unemployed  promptly. 
However,  It  would  not  do  any  good  to  help 
the  imemployed  3  or  4  or  5  months  from 
now.  They  need  assistance  now. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Ml.  Presidoit.  I  have 
consulted  with  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
and  with  my  colleagues  on' the  other  side 
who  are  members  of  the  committee.  They 
have  authorized  me  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  whatever 
time  he  requires. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senat<Mr  addressing  his  remarks  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentuclcy  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

FUViLaoK  or  rta  ruxm 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff  be  permitted  to  be  en  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  thebffl. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoifTOTA)  is  wining  to  accept  the 
amendment,  I  think  there  should  be  a 
roUcaU  vote.  I  say  that  because  there  wiU 
be  several  amendments  offered  to  the  biU 
to  try  to  better  define  the  problems  to 
which  the  bin  is  addressed. 

I  see  here  my  longtime  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Mscmrsoir) .  I  know  that  he  is  very  much 
concerned  about  the  problons  in  his  own 
State,  and  is  deeply  Interested  in  this  biU. 
I  would  like  to  give  some  background  as 
to  the  way  the  blU  was  pieseatod  to  the 
committee  and  has  now  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  in  early  March  of 
this  year  8.  575,  a  blU  extending  the  ^>- 
palachlan  Regional  Devel(n>ment  Act  and 
the  Public  Works  Econonlc  Development 


Act.  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
went  to  the  House.  The  House  amended 
It  by  adding  a  new  Utle.  title  I.  with  $2 
billion  for  accelerated  public  works. 

The  bill  went  to  conference.  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works  decided 
that  it  did  not  want  to  accept  the  $2  bil- 
lion accelerated  public  works  program.  It 
decided  upon  a  proposal  which  we  were 
to  take  to  conference  and  offer  as  an  al- 
ternative to  title  I  of  the  House  bill — an 
alternative  designed  to  meet  situations 
such  as  have  occurred  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  ]n  Wichita,  Kans.,  in  Con- 
necticut, and  other  places  where  there 
have  been  disastrous  rises  in  unemploy- 
ment. 

We  thought  we  should  have  a  bUl 
which  would  have  provided  immediate 
aid  to  such  places,  where  there  had  been 
a  sudden  and  abrupt  rise  in  imemploy- 
ment.  because  of  the  closing  of  industry. 

I  know  that  there  is  chronic  unem- 
plojmient  aU  over  the  country — and  ttaX 
is  certainly  a  disaster  in  the  life  of  any- 
one  who  is  unemployed.  However,  we 
determined  that  we  should  address  our- 
selves immediately  to  those  areas  which 
had  suffered  an  unxisual  and  severe  loss 
of  Jobs,  and  had  suddenly  encountered 
major  new  problems  far  beyond  their 
capacity  to  accommodate. 

We  not  only  went  to  conference:  we 
first  had  some  hearings.  We  had  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mso- 
NusoH) ,  the  Jimlor  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jicxaow) .  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spoito),  and  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Evans,  testify 
before  us  and  help  develop  the  blU  which 
we  intended  to  bring  before  the  confer- 
ence and  later  before  the  Senate. 

We  went  to  conference.  The  House 
Monbers  said  they  would  not — could 
not,  under  the  rules— take  any  new  ma- 
terial. The  conference  report  on  S.  575 
extending  the  Appalachia  and  EDA  pro- 
grams, included  the  House  accelerated 
public  works  title,  and  was  vetoed.  Then 
8.  2317  was  introduced  without  the 
House  title  I,  so  the  Congress  finally 
passed  the  bilL 

But  when  we  got  back  in  committee  to 
work  upon  an  economic  emergency  area 
or  economic  disaster  area  biU,  the 
majority — and  I  say  tbMt  with  reqpect, 
but  I  believe  I  state  the  situation  cor- 
rectly—changed the  bin  which  the  com- 
mittee had  determined  earUer  that  we 
wanted  to  offer  as  a  means  of  meeting 
quickly  and  speclflcaUy  the  problems  ex- 
isting in  these  places  of  great  and  tragic 
nnemidoyment.  In  effect,  they  brought 
to  us  a  talU  which  may  be  applicable  to 
almost  any  place  in  the  United  States — 
not  only  to  those  who  have  suddenly 
been  thrown  out  of  work  by  catastrophic 
events,  but  also  to  the  chronically  un- 
employed aU  over  the  United  States. 

It  had  beoi  our  intention  in  the  ccm- 
mittee.  at  least  when  the  proposal  was 
first  bnHight  forward,  to  reach  the  eases 
wha^  there  had  been  abrupt  and  sudden 
rises  in  unemployment.  It  came  out  In 
S.  2393.  as  a  general  blU  to  reach  chronic 
unemployment  aU  over  the  United  States. 
It  would  attempt  to  do  so  by  providing 
through  the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1970. 
the  same  kind  of  help  and  assistance  to 
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thsM  areas  now  provldad  after  natural 
catastrophes— hurricanes,  floods,  earth- 
quake—and pertiaps  following  riots  or 
explosions  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Under  the  apmmittee  bill,  money  can 
be  loaned  to  any  company:  it  does  not 
limit  the  amount.  I  assume  it  would  not 
be  a  tremendous  amount:  imder  the 
terms  of  the  bin.  however,  Federal  funds 
could  be  loaned  to  any  company  that 
cannot  continue  its  work,  or  that  has 
failed,  to  get  them  going  again. 

The  committee  biU  provides  unem- 
ployment compensation  up  to  6  months 
for  any  individual  who  was  by  right  en- 
titled to  it  or  eligible  for  it — and  to  any 
unemployed  individual,  whether  he  is  el- 
igible or  not. 

It  provides  for  food  stamps  and  com- 
modities. I  certainly  have  no  objection 
to  that,  although  I  think  food  stamps 
are  now  available  to  the  extent  of  about 
$1.5  biUion  a  year. 

■Rie  bin  provides  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can,  if  the  closing  of  an  Industry 
has  caused  a  loss  of  property  tax  revenue 
to  the  community,  provide  money  to  that 
community  to  the  extent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  revenues  that  the  city 
received  before  the  company  failed  and 
the  revenue  that  it  receives  after. 

This  \a  a  very  broad  and  far-reaching 
WU.  On  our  side,  we  are  going  to  offer 
amendments  to  try  to  bring  it  down  to 
the  point  that  it  was  <Hlginally  intended 
to  cover.  Only  in  that  way.  I  believe,  can 
it  be  of  real  value  to  the  most  critical 
situations  suffering  the  shock  of  sudden 
and  massive  unemployment.  Otherwise, 
where  is  the  money  coming  from? 

The  provisions  implemented  by  this 
bin  would  be  fimded  through  the  Ofllce 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  by  general 
appropriations.  The  apprcH>riatlon  this 
fiscal  year,  which  has  already  been  passed 
by  the  House  and  Senate,  amounted  to 
$85  mllUon.  Of  course,  a  supplemental 
appropriation  could  be  made.  But  I  must 
say  that  if  the  Senate  should  pass  the 
bin  in  its  present  form,  I  believe  it  would 
be  giving  the  Uluslon  to  thousands  of 
people  around  the  country  that  the  biU 
wUl  help  them — and  It  wlU  not. 

Today,  the  President  signed  S.  2317 
extending  the  Appalachian  and  Economic 
Development  Acts.  That  bfll  includes  the 
authorization  of  $800  milUon  for  each 
of  the  next  2  fiscal  years  for  public  fa- 
cUity  grants  in  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment. I  add  that  at  this  time  $106 
million  has  been  appropriated  for  such 
grants  in  fiscal  1972. 

The  pubUc  service  employment  bUl  has 
been  passed  by  the  Congress.  The  appro- 
priations UU  providing  the  funds  for  it 
passed  the  House  yesterday  and  win  be 
before  the  Senate  tomorrow.  One  biffion 
doUars  win  be  available  for  pubUc  service 
employment  for  the  first  year. 

There  are  other  measiwes,  dealing  with 
the  proMems  of  unemployment,  as  I 
point  out  in  my  individual  views,  at- 
tached to  the  committee  report  on  this 

bin. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakr)  was  the  one  who 
really  devel(«)ed  this  idea  of  directing 
disaster-type  aid  to  ectmomic  emergency 
areas.  He  did  so  with  the  help  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Macmotow).  the  Junior  Senator  from 


Wasthington  (Mr.  Jacksok).  and  Gov- 
ernor Bvans  of  the  State  at  Washington. 
As  I  have  said,  however,  the  taill  has 
now  begun  to  take  on  the  aspect  of  a 
general  welfare  relief  MIL  Yet,  there  Is 
no  moneiy  autboxiaed  In  it.  I  am  afraid 
it  would  Just  be  an  iUuslon.  And.  by 
attempting  or  asserting  so  much,  the  biU 
may  prove  of  Uttle  help  in  those  areas 
which  need  help  most. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
can  go  back  to  the  ooaoepii  that  the 
Souttor  fnHn  Washington  proposed — 
and  then  move  on  from  there  to  some 
other  point,  where  we  can  do  something 
in  a  more  general  way  for  the  chronioaUy 
unem;doyed  of  the  coimtry. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  President 
would  do  about  this  matter,  but  consid- 
ering the  nature  of  the  biU  and  the  lack 
of  any  funds,  I  would  assume  that  it 
might  be  vetoed.  In  that  case,  it  would 
indeed  be  a  failure  for  the  people  in  these 
areas  struck  by  heavy  unemplojnnent, 
I  wanted  to  give  this  explanation,  and 
I  know  it  win  be  develoi>ed  as  more 
amendments  are  offered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  explanation.  It  is 
very  helpful.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  hour  is  late  and  it  is  necessary 
to  act  promptly  oa  this  legislation,  would 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  agree  that 
we  could  put  a  limit  of  $1  miUion  on  each 
loan?  This  would  permit  loans  being 
made  to  individuals  and  smaU-  and  mid- 
dle-sized companies.  When  we  get  into 
a  larger  area  there  is  a  situation  that 
could  be  very  difficult  and  very  unfair. 
A  loan  made  to  a  competitor  in  one  part 
of  the  country  could  give  him  a  big  ad- 
vantage. This  bUl  would  permit  an  in- 
terest rate  of  4  percent,  which  is  about 
one-half  the  interest  rate  that  a  big  cor- 
poration would  have  to  pay. 

I  have  no  objections  to  that  m  connec- 
tion with  the  smaU  business  enterprise 
or  individuals,  but  when  we  get  to  large 
enterprises  it  is  a  different  matter. 

Mr.  COOPER.  1  tbink.  it  is  a  biU  which 
should  go  for  help  to  individuals. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  IXd  the  Senator  ob- 
ject to  my  amendment? 

Mr.  CXXJPER.  I  think  I  wlU  have  to 
object  until  I  talk  to  my  coUeagues  from 
this  side  who  are  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  renuUnder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CXXJPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  to  say  he  does  not  have  an 
objection. 

I  jield  back  my  time  and  the  Senator 
can  yield  back  his  time  and  we  can  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Is  an 
time  yidded  back? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mas). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MCMJTOYA.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  (Mr.  Randolph)  has  been  diligent 
in  his  attention  to  this  legislation  and 


has  shown  great  concern  for  the  people 
it  seeks  to  help.  I  yidd  >'<'"  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  In 
April  (tf  this  year  I  participated  in  the 
hearings  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development  conducted  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
We  are  an  famfllar  with  the  great 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  that  once- 
prosperous  region  of  our  country  within  u 
period  of  less  than  2  years.  During  these 
hearings  I  and  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee were  able  to  witness  Just  what 
happens  in  a  State  where  unemployment 
shoots  up  from  66.000  to  more  than 
160.000  without  warning  in  a  relatively 
brief  period.  Since  the  hearingis,  unem- 
plojrment  in  the  State  has  grown  to  more 
than  182.000. 

We  saw  firsthand  that  the  Seattle  area 
is  Uterally  reeling  from  the  shock.  In  1 
year  the  number  of  bank  home  mortgage 
foreclosures  nearly  doubled  and  busi- 
ness faUures  tripled.  In  June,  there  were 
330.000  people  receiving  cash  welfare 
payments  or  food  stamps. 

While  Seattle  is  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  and  best  known  example  of  an 
economic  disaster,  it  is  by  no  means 
an  Isolated  case.  Nor  is  it  the  only  sec- 
tion of  our  country  suffering  from  a  high 
concentration  of  unemployment.  In  Los 
Angeles,  where  the  subcommittee  also 
conducted  hearings,  unemployment  is 
estimated  at  264,000. 

The  number  of  Jobless  workers  in 
Wichita.  Kans.,  rose  from  7,400  to  16.- 
700  within  1  year.  Unemployment  rates 
in  Alaska's  two  largest  cities,  Anchorage 
and  Fairbanks,  recently  were  more  than 
12  and  14  percent  respectively.  Similar 
situations  exist  throughout  the  country. 
Sometimes  whole  metropolitan  areas  are 
affected  and  sometimes  high  unemploy- 
ment is  confined  to  more  restricted  areas, 
such  as  central  Detroit. 

These  facts  alone  should  be  enough  to 
alert  us  to  an  extremely  serious  situation. 
But  there  are  other  disquieting  facts 
that  are  equally  alarming  and  indications 
that  problems  are  not  being  resolved. 
One  of  these  is  the  growth  of  long-term 
unemployment  which  finds  more  people 
going  without  gainful  employment  for 
increastogly  longer  periods. 

I  know  that  aU  levels  of  government 
are  sincere  in  their  concern  for  the  un- 
onployed.  Concern,  however,  is  no  longer 
enough.  We  need  to  move  tmd  move 
quickly  to  reverse  the  trend  and  to  assist 
the  people  whose  Uves  are  disrupted. 
sometimes  permanently,  by  unemploy- 
ment. 

8. 2393  is  a  pn^xisal  by  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  other 
Senators  to  directly  help  people  most 
seriously  damaged  by  unemployment. 

The  able  chainnan  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economic  Development  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA) ,  has  fully  explained  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislative  measure,  "njis 
bin  was  developed  on  the  basis  of  find- 
ings by  Senator  MomroTA's  subcommittee 
during  extensive  hearings  this  year 
throughout  the  country.  Intense  interest 
in  this  problem  of  imemployment  has 
been  shown  by  aU  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. We  also  ?rere  greatly  aided  by 
Senators  Maowttsow  and  Jacksow  who 
have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  impact 
of  large-scale  unemploymoit.  Senator 
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IfAOMusoir  participated  in  our  Seattle 
bearings  as  a  witness  and  as  a  guest 
membo:  of  the  subcommittee.  Both  he 
and  Senator  Jacksoit  have  met  with  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  during  con- 
sideration of  tbLs  bill. 

8.  2393  is  a  stopgap  proposal.  It  is  not 
intmded  to  provide  permanent  solutions 
to  the  causes  of  unemployment.  It  is  In- 
tended to  provide  essential  services  to 
individuals  and  communities  that  have 
been  caught  up  in  the  agonies  of  eco- 
nomic disasters. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  helping 
commimlties  undertake  long-range  de- 
veloiHnent  activities.  The  Appalachian 
regional  devdopment  program  has  ad- 
dressed Itself  to  the  particular  problems 
of  an  area  which  for  many  years  lagged 
brtdnd  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  It  has 
proven  itself  to  be  a  unique  and  valuable 
mechanism  in  helping  the  communities 
of  the  13  ^ipalachian  States  to  recover 
from  prolonged  econcnnlc  stagnation. 

Programs  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  have  given 
similar  assistance  to  other  communities 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  hope  in  the 
near  future  to  present  to  the  Senate  leg- 
islation for  a  comprehensive  and  perma- 
nent nationwide  program  of  economic 
development. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  the 
req^tmsibillty  of  the  Congress  to  author- 
ize immediate  relief  from  the  suffering 
caused  by  persistent  unemployment  that 
knows  no  geographical  limitations. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  provide  this  relief 
by  passing  S.  2893. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  attended  the  hearbigs  held 
by  the  Economic  Development  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  PubUc  Woiics  Committee  in 
SeatUe.  Wash.  In  the  2  days  of  these 
hearings,  I  heard  many  witnesses  testify- 
ing with  regard  to  the  economic  situa- 
tion in  Seattle.  Their  testimony  reflected 
a  general  feeling  of  frustratloQ  and  de- 
spair at  the  magnitude  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  and  at  the  relative  in- 
ability of  business  and  government  to 
respond  to  an  economic  catastrophe  of 
this  severity. 

But  amcmg  the  voices  criticizing  the 
inability  of  existing  institutions  and  pro- 
grams to  respond  to  this  crisis  was  the 
voice  of  one  man,  Gov.  Dan  Evans,  of 
Washington,  pointing  out  new  and  imag- 
inative ways  that  we  might  develop  ma- 
chlnety  to  respond  to  the  situation  in 
Seattle  and  similar  situatioDs  which 
exist  m  several  other  communities 
across  the  Nation.  Oovemor  Evans  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Oar  own  exp«rlenoe  In  rMsarch  In  attempt- 
ing to  dMU  wttb  this  problem  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  and  to  my  recommends- 
tlon  to  the  Subcommittee  for  an  economic 
emergency  program. 

1.  To  be  moat  effective,  »  system  should  be 
qulcUy  avsU«ble  and  designed  to  the  spedflc 
needs  at  the  occasion,  including  those  of  In- 
dividuals, government,  and  business. 

2.  State  and  local  government  cannot  re- 
spond completely  to  the  needs  of  a  true  eco- 
nomic emergency  such  as  [Seattle]  faces. 

3.  Necessary  assistance  Is  potentlaUy  avaU- 
able  from  a  large  number  of  Federal  agencies. 

4.  There  is,  however,  no  maftfwiTw^  by  or 
through  which  this  assistance  can  be  pro- 
vided In  a  timely  fashion. 

State  and  local  governments  are  severely 
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limited  flnaneUny  and  otherwise,  In  their 
abUlty  to  respond  to  economic  emergencies. 
AMxxtUngly,  legislation  providing  emergency 
economic  reUef  qiUekly  without  htcsssIii)  rad 
tape,  18  urgently  needed. 

It  was  Oovemor  Evans'  soggestian  of 
the  analogy  between  natural  disasters 
and  economic  dlsaston  that  led  to  the 
rapid  develojMnent  of  leglslatioQ  in  the 
Public  Works  Committee  to  fashion  a 
mechanism  able  to  deal  with  economic 
disaster  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
Office  of  Emergency  PrepMedness  has 
been  dealing  with  natural  disasters.  S. 
2393  represents  the  culminatian  of  this 
undertaking. 

This  proposal  which  was  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  Just 
last  Thursday,  would  plug  into  the  Nat- 
ural Disaster  Relief  Act  a  provision  for 
assistance  to  communities  suffering  high 
unemploymmt  or  suffering  an  abrupt 
loss  of  employmoit.  It  would  do  this  by 
inserting  in  the  criterion  for  designation 
language  establishing  digibllity  under 
the  following  two  circumstances:  Plrst, 
the  existence  of  a  rate  of  unemployment 
50  percent  above  the  national  average 
for  6  of  the  12  preceding  months;  and, 
second,  the  increase  of  unemployment  in 
an  area  by  100  percent  over  a  period  of 
12  months  to  a  rate  6  percent  or  greater. 
These  criterion  could  trigger  eligibility 
in  any  area  or  community  without  re> 
gard  to  political  boundaries. 

As  under  the  Natural  Disaster  Relief 
Act,  the  procedures  for  designation  is 
that  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  in  wliich 
the  area  exists  makes  application  to  the 
President,  and  the  President  in  his  dis- 
cretion determines  if  the  area  specified 
in  the  application  is  suffering  or  will  suf- 
fer unemployment  in  sufBcient  severity 
and  magnitude  to  warrant  disaster  as- 
sistance by  the  Federal  Government  sup- 
plementary to  the  efforts  and  available 
resources  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. As,  under  the  Natural  Disaster 
Relief  Act,  the  Governor  in  his  applica- 
tion must  certify  the  need  for  Federal 
disaster  assistance  imder  this  act  and 
must  give  assurance  that  the  State  and 
local  governments  will  expend  a  reason- 
able amoimt  toward  the  alleviation  of 
suffering  in  the  area. 

psooKAM   AtTTRoamr    vrntn   trk   act 

APPLICABUC    TO    KCONOMIC    DtSAffmS 

Many  of  the  items  of  program  author- 
ity contained  in  the  Natural  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  are  not  applicable  to  economic 
anergencies.  However,  the  following 
sections  would  have  applicability: 

CXmOUI.    ASelBTAMCS     psovisions 

First.  Section  205— Federal-grant-in 
aid  programs:  This  section  authorizes 
any  Federal  agency  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  grant-in-aid  program 
to  modify  or  waive  administrative  pro- 
cedural conditions  prerequisite  to  assist- 
ance where  consistent  with  the  emer- 
gvicy  nature  of  the  bill. 

Second.  Section  209 — ^Nondiscrimina- 
tion in  disaster  assistance:  Tliis  section 
prohibits  discrimination  in  rendering  of 
assistance  and  under  regulations  adopt- 
ed by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness has  provided  for  a  Federal  officer 
to  oversee  the  administration  of  assist- 
ance to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  are  obeyed. 
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Third.  Section  337— Aid  to  major 
souri.es  of  employment:  This  section  es- 
tablishes a  loan  program  f  imded  through 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
and  administered  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Under  the  section,  locms 
may  be  granted  to  enterprises  which  have 
either  suffered  a  loss  of  employment  due 
to  the  disaster  or  which  with  aid  under 
this  section  might  become  major  sources 
of  employment  in  the  disaster  area. 

Am    to    local    aOVZKNMXNTS 

Fourth.  Section  241 — Community  dis- 
aster grants:  This  section  authorizes  the 
President  to  make  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments which  due  to  a  disaster  have  lost 
sources  of  revenue — limited  to  real  and 
personal  property  taxes. 

Fifth.  Section  253— Priority  in  appli- 
cations: This  section  gives  priority  to 
disaster  areas  in  applications  for  public 
facility  and  pubUc  housing  assistance 
under  several  enumerated  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Am    to    INDIVmUALS 

Sixth.  Section  266(a)— Temporary 
housing  assistance :  This  section  provides 
for  Federal  provision  of  temporary  hous- 
ing, including  trailers,  to  people  whose 
shelter  has  been  destroyed  or  taken  due 
to  a  disaster. 

Seventh.  Section  266(b)— Temporary 
mortgage  or  rent  payments:  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  President  to  pay 
mortgage  and  rental  payments  to  or  on 
behalf  of  individuals  who  have  received 
notice  of  dispossession  or  eviction  re- 
sulting from  financial  hardship  caused 
by  the  disaster  for  a  period  of  1  year 
or  for  the  duration  of  the  disaster,  which- 
ever is  less. 

Eighth.  Section  238 — ^Pood  coupons 
and  distribution:  This  section  authorizes 
the  President  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tionj  as  he  may  prescribe  to  distribute 
coupon  allotments  to  low-income  house- 
holds in  disaster  areas  and  also  to  make 
available  in  disaster  areas  siirplus  food 
stores. 

Ninth.  Section  240 — Unemployment 
assistance:  This  section  as  amended  by 
the  committee  bill  would  provide  to  any 
individual  unemployed  as  a  result  of  a 
disaster,  such  assistance  as  the  President 
determines  appropriate  in  the  form  of 
unemployment  compensation  extensions 
to  individuals  who  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment — such  extensions  to  nm 
for  the  duration  of  the  designation  of  the 
area  as  a  disaster  area  or  until  the  indi- 
vidual is  reemployed.  Additionally,  imder 
prior  authority,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  provide  imemployment  compen- 
sation to  persons  otherwise  ineligible  un- 
der State  programs — this  generally  ap- 
plies to  domestics  and  farmworkers. 

Tenth.  Section  255 — Medical  services: 
The  committee  proposal  adds  authority 
for  the  President  to  provide  to  individuals 
within  a  disaster  area  medical  facilities 
and  staff. 

Eleventh.  Section  256 — Reemployment 
assistance:  This  section  authorizes,  the 
President  to  provide  reemployment  as- 
sistance to  unemployed  individuals  in 
disaster  areas.  It  further  provides  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  assist  in 
reemploying     individuals     in     suitable 
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positions  in  other  areas  and  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  seeking  such  employment 
and  of  moving  the  Individual's  house- 
hold and  family  to  the  location  of  his 
new  emplojrment. 

rtTKDING 

The  committee  bill  provides  no  new 
sources  of  funding  for  the  above  pro- 
grams. Funding  would  continue  under 
the  present  authority  provided  for  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness.  Basi- 
cally this  authority  permits  the  OEP  to 
spend  for  necessary  programs  in  an 
emergency  and  then  to  petition  Congress 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation  to  re- 
imburse them  or  participating  agencies 
for  their  expenditures. 

The  criteria  eml>odied  in  S.  3393  is 
potentially  broader  than  that  contained 
in  the  economic  disaster  relief  bill  which 
I  introduced  recently.  While  I  agree  that 
a  definitive  statement  with  regard  to 
eligibility  under  the  act  might  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  administratlan,  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  breadth  of  the  criteria  on- 
bodied  in  S.  2393  diminishes  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  legislation  appreciably.  I 
rather  feel  that  the  criteria  add  a  degree 
of  flexlbiUty  in  selection  of  areas  for  as- 
sistance under  the  act  and  recognize 
that  areas  of  extremely  high  imemploy- 
ment, even  though  they  may  have  a  his- 
tory of  chronic  unemplojrment,  might  l)e 
appropriately  addressed  by  disaster  re- 
lief measures. 

Suffering  from  a  critical  lack  of  unem- 
ployment Is  no  less  devastating  nor  dis- 
ruptive if  chronic  and  not  resulting  from 
an  unusual  loss  of  emplosrment.  I  agree 
that  differences  in  the  economic  back- 
grounds of  communities  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  relevance  of  emer- 
gency assistance  and  the  forms  of 
assistance  relevant.  But  there  is  a 
point,  mdeed,  at  which  it  beccnnes 
purely  semantic  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween chronic  employment  and  employ- 
ment resulting  from  a  loss  in  the  employ- 
ment base  of  a  community.  To  attempt  in 
the  criterion  of  this  bill  to  draw  this  dis- 
tinction would  necessitate  an  arbitrary 
and  abstract  assessment  of  conditions 
for  which  there  is  no  means  of  analysis 
readily  available.  It  would  limit  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  administration  in  dealing 
with  these  areas,  and  I  believe  that  flex- 
ibility is  of  paramount  Importance  in 
emergency  legislation. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  cri- 
teria in  the  bill  are  so  broad  as  to  pennit 
areas  to  become  eligible  for  which  the 
allocation  of  assistance  imder  this  bill 
is  ina]K>ropriate.  I  sympathize  with  their 
concern  and  feel  that  their  concern  is 
genuine,  but  I  feel  also  that  there  are 
sufficient  safeguards  written  mto  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures  for  designation 
in  this  bill  to  prohibit  this  from  happen- 
ing. The  President  may  designate  areas 
as  eligible  only  when  he  has  received  the 
application  of  the  Oovemor  of  the  State 
in  which  the  area  exists  certifsdng  that 
the  area  needs  emergency  assistance  and 
that  the  State  and  local  governments, 
though  they  are  taking  all  reasonable 
steps,  are  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  situation.  The  President  then  must 
determine  that  the  area  designated  in  the 
appllcatl<m  meets  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  S.  2393;  that  is.  that  the  area  is  suf- 


fering and  has  suffered  50  percent  greater 
unemplojrment  than  he  Nation  for  six 
out  of  the  previous  12  months  or  that  the 
area  has  doubled  its  unraiployment  with- 
in a  year  preceding  the  appUcation.  And. 
third,  the  President  must  determine  that 
the  area  is  suffering  from  an  onergency 
of  such  severity  and  magnitude  as  to 
warrant  disaster  assistance  under  the 
act.  Certainly  this  is  a  respcnsiblllty 
which  the  Executive  will  iu>t  take  lUHitly. 

But  this  bill  is  not  addressed  primari- 
ly to  treat  areas  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment. While  disruption  from  chronic  un- 
employment can  become  so  acute  as  to  be 
disastrous  and  properly  remediable  by 
emergency  assistance,  I  feel  that  the 
concept  of  emergency  assistance  is  more 
directly  applicable  to  situations  where 
a  community  has  suffered  an  abrupt  loss 
of  its  employment  base  through  the  clos- 
ing or  curtailment  of  a  major  source  of 
employment.  When  this  happens,  as  it 
has  happened  in  Seattle,  Wichita,  sev- 
eral communities  in  Connecticut,  and  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  economy  of  the  area 
often  simply  cannot  absorb  the  large 
quantity  of  resources,  both  labor  and 
facilities,  which  are  idled. 

In  recent  decades  the  industrial  com- 
munity of  our  Nation  has  become  more 
highly  Interdependent  and  more  intri- 
cately specialized  and,  therefore,  more 
subject  to  plant  closures  and  significant 
layoffs  due  to  economic  dislocations  and 
due  to  obsolescence  caused  by  rapid 
technological  {Advancement.  The  disloca- 
tions grow  larger  in  number  and  more 
frequent  every  year.  Traditionally,  it 
has  been  the  view  of  economists  that 
these  dislocations  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
economy,  and  our  highly  mobile  society 
has  borne  out  this  view.  However,  situa- 
tions like  Wichita,  Seattle,  are  evidence 
that  this  traditional  view  simply  does  not 
recognize  the  agony  and  devastation  that 
the  coUapse  of  a  community  brought  on 
by  the  loss  of  its  major  source  of  em- 
ployment can  cause.  While  I  am  con- 
fident that  0(Hnmunitie8  like  Seattle  will 
eventually  recover  from  the  disaster  they 
presently  face,  I  also  believe  that  this 
recovery  could  be  brought  about  in  a 
far  more  humane  and  efficient  manner 
with  the  exi>endlture  of  emergency  funds 
to  reestablish  quickly  the  economic  base 
in  the  area. 

Since  the  economic  calamity  that  be- 
falls such  a  community  usually  also 
renders  the  governmental  institutions  of 
the  area  inci^Mble  of  meeting  the  emer- 
gency, I  feel  that  Federal  action  is  war- 
ranted. 

I  attempted  to  embody  this  concept  in 
S.  2278  which  was  the  economic  disaster 
relief  bill  which  I  introduced  some  wedcs 
ago.  The  criteria  in  that  bill  would  have 
directed  the  relief  only  to  areas  which 
had  suffered  a  catastrophic  loss  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  program  authority 
in  that  bill  would  have  served  to  allevi- 
ate the  suffering  of  the  unemployed  in 
the  area,  but  also  would  have  directed 
funds  toward  the  reestahlishment  of  the 
economic  base  in  the  community;  how- 
ever, that  was  not  the  viewpoint  of  the 
majority  of  the  full  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc Worics  in  executive  session.  I  have 
repeatedly  pledged  my  support  and  as- 
sistance in  an  attempt  to  pass  an  interim 
economic  disaster  reUef  bill,  and  while, 


obviously,  I  may  have  preferred  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bin  which  I  introdiKied.  Z 
feel  that  this  bill  is  a  good  bill  I  voted 
to  report  it  to  the  floor,  and  I  shall  sup- 
port it. 

Several  Senatcnrs  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognised. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  tcXknn: 

"The  Senator  frcHn  Idaho  (Mr.  Chusch) 
proposes  an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  17, 
insert  after  the  word  "fire"  the  words  "Insect 
Infestation". 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  on  the  amendment  as  I 
may  require. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  2  years  my  State  has  siistalned  se- 
rious economic  hardship  as  a  result  of 
insect  infestations. 

As  every  Senator  from  a  taum  State 
knows,  an  insect  Infestation  can  be  a  real 
disaster.  As  I  speak  today,  grasshoppers 
are  literally  eating  their  way  across  five 
counUes  in  my  State;  700,000  acres  are 
under  selge.  The  prognosis  is  that  things 
are  going  to  get  worse  before  th^  get 
better. 

Last  3^ear,  damage  to  Idaho's  sugar 
beet  crop  was  estimated  in  the  millions  of 
dollars,  when,  as  a  result  of  abnormal 
weather  conditions,  it  suffered  severe 
white  fly  Infestation. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  been  of  assistance  In  these  two  cases. 
The  PHA  after  much  prodding  rec- 
ognized that  these  insect  problems  are 
largely  the  result  of  weather  condlti<Mi8 
which  make  the  tremoidous  growths  in 
insect  populations  possible.  As  a  result, 
although  an  Insect  infestation  is  not  in- 
cluded q?eciflcally  under  the  present  law, 
the  FHA  has  granted  emergency  loans 
in  cases  of  insect  infestation. 

However,  Mr.  President,  even  though 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
granted  aid  to  areas  suffering  fnun  in- 
sect infestation,  the  decision  rests  solely 
upon  administrative  discretion. 

It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  I  en- 
countered this  problem  last  year  with 
the  FHA  that  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
Economic  Disaster  Area  Relief  Act  of 
1971  pass  without  making  clear  that  the 
Congress  considers  the  severe  ccmse- 
quenoes  of  an  insect  infestation  to  be  a 
major  disaster.  Therefore,  I  am  offering 
the  pending  amendmoit  which  would 
simply  sptil  oat  the  fact  that  an  "Insect 
infestation"  may  qualify  as  a  "major 
disaster"  for  the  imrposes  Ot  disaster 
relief  under  the  terms  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970. 

I  consider  this  to  be  an  extronely  rea- 
sonable request,  Mr.  President,  and  would 
hope  that  the  <Hg«Tignif^^>^  floor  man- 
ager could  accept  the  ameodment 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Okavcl).  Who  ytelds  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  personally,  and  for 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  would 
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like  to  ^te  ty^  t>ib<MliId  Mbept  the 
amendment.  I  have  no  answer  tnan 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  In  this  re- 
spect.          

Mr.  COOPER.  Z  think  this  comes  with- 
in the  definition  of  a  natural  phenome- 
non. I  think  it  woiild  be  covered.  I  have 
no  objection  to  it  being  considered  as  a 
disaster. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Presldant.  in  view 
of  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  if  the  Senator  is  prepared  to 
yield  back  his  time,  I  am  pr^ared  to 
3^eld  back  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  bock  my  time. 

■nie  PRBBn>INQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BtJCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  raise  a  point  of  order  that  was 
raised  earlier  In  this  debate  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ganrnn). 

I  believe  at  the  time  the  Parliamentar- 
ian said  he  would  have  to  study  the  mat- 
ter but  I  would  like  to  pinpoint  the  exact 
area  where  the  point  of  order  arises. 

The  point  of  order  Is  well  taken  and  It 
can  save  us  many  hours  of  time. 

TSie  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yitids  the  Senator  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Does  time  have  to  be 
yielded  for  a  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
under  control. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Soiator  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  ntESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mi.  President,  I  refer 
to  section  252  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nisation Act  oi  1970,  which  stipulates  as 
f<dIows: 

The  report  koeompAnylng  eftch  bUl  or  Joint 
reeolution  of  a  public  character  reported  by 
any  committee  of  the  Senate  (except  the 
Committee  on  Approprlatlone)  shall  con- 
tain— 

(A)  an  estimate,  made  by  such  committee, 
of  the  coats  which  woiild  be  Incarred  In 
carrying  out  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution  in 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  It  Is  reported  and  In 
each  of  the  flye  fiscal  years  following  such 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  there  is  no 
such  estimate  and  that,  therefore,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  this  bill  is  not  in 
order  at  this  time.  I  would  also  like  to 
state  that  becaxise  the  House  lias  not 
acted  on  this  legislation  there  is  no  need 
for  the  Senate  to  do  so  without  study  be- 
fore the  recess. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  asked  to 
wltiihold  on  this  matter  for  a  few  more 
minutes.  I  shall  do  so. 


OFFICER.     Who 


The     PRESIDING 
3flelds  time? 

AMKIfpiCXMT  NO.   380 

Mr!  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
meantime,  I  would  like  to  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  380. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  win  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
Beginning  with  the  words  "including  the 
existence"  on  iine  18  of  page  a.  strike  every- 
thing through  the  comma  in  line  2S  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowing :  "including 
a  sudden  and  abrupt  increase  In  unemploy- 


ment in  any  araa  or  oommimlty  wlttwot  re- 
gard to  p^ttoal  boondarlae  due  to  the  loa. 
ramoital.  eurtaOlag.  or  tiloatng  of  a  major 
■ouroe  or  aoaroes  of  employment,  wkleh  In- 
oreaae  in  tuaenployiBeDt  has  oaoaed  tlie  un- 
emptoyiaent  rate  of  the  araa  or  oommuatty 
to  axceed  6  per  oentum  and  which  additional- 
ly has  caused  the  unemployment  rate  In  the 
area  or  community  to  exceed  by  BO  per 
centum  the  nattooal  average  of  unemploy- 
ment for  six  months  of  the  twalve-month 
period  immedlataly  preceding  the  applloa- 
Uon  for  altanoe  under  this  Act  or  the  un- 
employment rate  of  the  area  or  ooinm«inlty 
to  increase  by  100  per  oentum  during  the 
twelve-month  period  immediate  preceding 
the  appHcatlon  for  assistance  under  this 
Act". 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Preeidttit.  bef<H^ 
addressdng  myself  to  the  speci&e  effect 
of  the  language  in  the  amendment,  I 
think  it  would  be  us^ul  to  describe  the 
genesis  of  tills  legislation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Coopix)  has  stated,  the  idea  which  is 
enshrined  in  the  legislation  which  was 
originally  sulimitted  to  the  subcommit- 
tee was  first  suggested  by  Gov.  Daniel 
J.  Evans  at  hearings  held  In  Seattle  in- 
vestigating general  problems  of  the  econ- 
omy in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

At  those  hearings  the  Governor  very 
eloquently  described  the  sudden  impact 
on  Seattle  and  on  the  economy  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  the  city  of  Seattle 
being  essentially  a  company  town,  when 
Boeing  had  to  lay  off  approximately  70.- 
000  out  of  a  payroll  of  120,000.  This  sud- 
dax  cessation  of  employment  in  a  major 
part  of  the  economy  of  the  city  has  had 
far-reaching  Impact  on  people  with  all 
kinds  of  skills,  with  the  result  that  a 
once  prosperous  community,  a  once  pros- 
perous area,  has  had  to  cope  with  prob- 
lems beyond  the  capacity  of  the  city  and 
the  State  to  properly  handle. 

In  the  course  of  his  discussions,  the 
Governs  suggested  that  there  was  need 
for  a  mechanism  to  cope,  on  an  oner- 
gency  basis,  with  economic  disasters 
similar  to  that  which  already  existed  to 
cope  with  natural  disasters.  This  pro- 
posal caught  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  Washington  (Mr.  Maghusoit 
and  Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxr)  .  They 
drafted  legislation,  and  introduced  it, 
which  would  focus  on  the  spedflc  prob- 
lem, the  specific  dilemma,  which  had 
been  described  so  eloquently  by  Gover- 
nor Evans,  legislation  which  would  create 
a  meclianism  to  rescue  a  formerly  pro- 
ductive area  from  a  catastrophe  of  an 
economic  nature. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  these  legldatlve 
proposals  that  1  day  of  hearings  was 
held,  but  when  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee met  on  August  2  to  consider  this 
legislation,  they  found  presented  to  them 
a  new  piece  of  legislation,  which  had 
k>een  the  structure  used  in  amending  the 
Natural  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  and 
in  the  process  the  word  "disaster"  was 
redefined  in  a  manner  iHilch  made 
Webster's  Dictionary  meaning  obsolete, 
in  a  manner  wUch  I  believe  subverts  the 
original  purpose  of  this  legislation,  by 
abandoning  the  whole  concept  of  coping 
with  u  sudden  iminct  of  an  economic 
nature  and  providing  for  relief  to  Include 
every  pocket  of  chronic  unemployment 
throughout  the  country. 


At  this  point  I  should  Uke  to  read 
from  my  individual  views  that  I  ap- 
poKled  to  the  report  of  ^e  subcommit- 
tee. 

I  will  start  with  the  definition  of  the 
word  "disaster"  as  it  is  printed  in  Web- 
ster's Collegiate  Dictionary;  namely,  "a 
sudden  and  extraonUnaiy  misfortune; 
acafaunity": 

UmwmvM.  VixwB  or  Sknatox  Bockixt 

this  is  the  commonly  understood  moaning 
of  the  word  "disaster."  It  is  the  meaning 
which  I  believe  Governor  I>aiilel  J.  Xvans 
and  Senators  Jaokson  and  Baker  had  In 
mind  earlier  this  year  when  they  proposed 
legislation  speoiflcally  designed  to  focus  the 
reeources  of  the  federal  government  In  a 
quick  and  flexible  manner  on  "true  economic 
emergency  sitiiations."  Unfortunately,  the 
Boonomlb  IHsaster  Area  Relief  Act  of  1971,  as 
it  emerged  from  Committee,  Is  so  broad  In 
its  application  that  its  potential  effectiveness 
has  been  destroyed.  What  was  originally  in- 
tended was  an  Act  which  would  create  a 
standby  mechanism  which  could  operate 
with  a  maadmum  of  speed  and  flexibility,  axul 
a  minimum  of  red  tape,  to  help  normally 
prosperous  areas  ride  out  an  economic  storm. 
It  was  felt  that  If  the  right  kind  of  assist- 
ance could  be  available  on  a  timely  basis  to 
major  employment  areas  caught  up  In  a 
sudden  economic  emergency,  that  It  would 
be  possible  to  avert  permanent  economic 
dislooatlons  having  very  widespread  conse- 
quences. The  concept  was  one  of  providing 
for  a  quick,  highly  specialized  attack  on 
highly  individualised  situations. 

Speaking  from  the  basis  of  his  own  experi- 
ence in  attempting  to  deal  with  the  economic 
emergency  In  the  State  of  Washington,  Gov- 
ernor Z^ans  described  the  need  he  saw  for 
economic  emergency  legislation  as  follows: 

"I  am  eneoiiraged  that  there  may  be 
created  a  federal  government  response  mech- 
anism for  providing  needed  economic  emer- 
gency assistance  to  states  and  communities 
experiencing  the  sort  of  problems  we  face 
in  ttie  State  of  Washington. 

"As  a  State  we  have  been  in  the  throes  of 
an  economic  emergency  for  over  a  year  •  •  • 
In  the  Seattle  area,  seasonally  adjusted  un- 
employment has  Increased  from  3.6  per  cent 
in  early  1069  to  a  current  rate  of  about  13 
per  cent.  For  the  SUte  as  a  whole,  that  rate 
has  Increased  from  about  4.6  per  cent  in. early 
lBe9  to  a  current  rate  In  excess  of  10  per 
cent.  By  almoet  any  criteria,  our  situation 
qualifies  as  an  economic  emergency. 

"Our  own  experience  and  reeearch  In  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  this  problem  led  to 
the  following  conclusions,  and  to  my  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Subcommittee  for  an 
Economic  Emergency  Program. 

"1.  To  be  most  effective,  assistance  should 
be  quickly  available  and  designed  to  the 
specific  needs  of  the  occasion,  including 
those  oT  individuals,  government  and  busi- 


"3.  State  and  local  govenunent  cannot 
reqwnd  completely  to  the  needs  of  a  true 
economic  emergency  such  as  we  face. 

"3.  Necessary  assistance  Is  potentially 
avaUable  from  a  large  number  of  federal 
ageneles. 

"4.  There  is,  however,  no  mechanism  by 
or  through  which  this  assistance  can  be  pro- 
vided In  a  timely  fashion. 

"«  •  *  Our  belief  is  that  the  criteria  for 
ellglbUlty  should  be  sufficiently  restrictive  as 
to  focus  the  resources  on  true  economic 
emergency  Bltuations  •  •  ♦ 

"State  and  local  governments  are  severely 
limited,  financlaUy  and  otherwise,  in  their 
abUtty  to  respond  to  economic  emergenolea. 
■  *  *  Accordingly,  leglalatlon  providing  emer- 
gency economic  relief  quickly,  without  ex- 
cessive red  tape,  Is  urgently  needed." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoao  fol- 
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lowing  my  remarks  the  full  statemmt  of 
Govvtnor  Evans. 

The  PRESZDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Bfr.  BUCKLEY.  Yet  what  has  emerged 
from  committee  Is  a  UU  so  broad  in  scope 
as  to  make  eligible  for  special  rdief  any 
"area,  community  or  neUAiborhood"  in 
which  the  rate  of  unem];>loymcnt  ex- 
ceded  the  national  average  by  50  percent 
for  at  least  6  out  of  the  preceding  12 
months.  This  means  that  any  area  of  the 
United  States,  however  small,  in  which 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment as  contrasted  with  unemploy- 
ment directly  related  to  an  economic 
disaster— «U1  the  Appalachias.  all  the 
pockets  of  persistent  economic  depres- 
sion, in  other  words— have  bem  brought 
within  the  scope  of  legUOation  intended 
to  deal  with  emergencies  afflicting  once 
healthy  areas:  and  this  de^ite  the  fact 
that  we  already  have  in  operation  a 
number  of  major  programs  Involving  the 
annual  expenditure  of  many  billions  of 
dollars  which  are  specifically  designed  to 
help  both  the  chronically  imemployed 
and  regions  of  chronic  imemplosrment. 

In  my  remarks  In  the  committee  report 
I  list  some  of  the  many  programs  which 
are  designed  to  help  train  people  who  are 
without  skills  required  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  employment.  I  detaU  the  welfare, 
medicaid,  food  stamp,  and  housing  pro- 
grams to  bdp  such  people  who  are  in 
need.  I  describe  some  of  the  regional 
programs,  such  as  Appalachia.  which  are 
designed  to  bring  to  the  underdeveloped 
regions  of  our  country  a  base  of  f  adlltlee 
required  to  create  Jobs. 

Another  basic  problem  with  the  bill  is 
that  in  the  Interest  of  time,  the  commit- 
tee sought  to  utilize,  through  amend- 
ment, the  basic  structure  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970.  In  the  process,  some 
of  the  fundamental  distinctions  between 
natural  and  economic  disaster  have  been 
lost  sight  of.  In  the  case  of  a  natural  dis- 
aster, the  prime  effort  is  focused  on  the 
need  to  restore  the  physical  facilities 
which  had  been  destroyed  as  quickly  as 
possible  while  at  the  same  time  helping 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  afflicted  area  ride 
out  the  intervening  period  of  aiforced 
imemployment.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  natural  catastrophe  which 
requires  basic  changes  or  adjustments  in 
the  economic  base  of  the  area  or  in  the 
skills  possessed  by  its  working  popula- 
tion. 

When  an  area  is  hit  by  an  economic 
disaster,  on  the  other  hand,  its  physical 
facilities  remain  intact;  but  the  remedial 
measures  which  are  indicated  in  its  tmx- 
tlcular  case  may  require  a  retooling  to 
change  the  product  mix  of  its  major 
sources  of  employment  and  the  retaining 
of  highly  skilled  workers  and  technicians 
In  order  to  adapt  them  to  new  kinds  of 
work. 

As  a  result  of  these  deficiencies,  the 
Economic  Disaster  Area  R^ef  Act  of 
1971  promises  to  become  Just  another 
open-ended  public  welfare  bill  which 
provides  Interim  palliative  relief  without 
making  adequate  provision  to  prevent  or 
cure  the  economic  conditions  which 
caused  the  unemployment  in  the  first 
place.  It  fails  to  meet  the  test  of  address- 


ing the  systemic  or  causative  factors  and 
merely  deals  with  the  symptoms. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  would  cure  one  of  the  defi- 
ciencies that  I  have  outUned.  and  in  my 
estimation  the  major  deficiency,  and  it 
would  do  so  by  underscoring  the  emer- 
gency disaster,  in  the  accepted  sense  of 
the  word,  nature  of  the  economic  catas- 
trophe which  has  caused  the  unemploy- 
ment wMch  triggered  its  application. 

I  have  used  the  language  which  was  in- 
coiporated  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baxkk)  in  his  original  bill,  and 
I  suggest  that  it  would,  once  again,  focus 
the  energies  that  would  be  unleashed  by 
this  legislation  on  those  sections  where 
a  hitherto  healthy  economy  is  threatened 
with  becoming  an  economic  wasteland  as 
a  result  of  a  severe  dislocation  of  its 
former  basis  for  economic  growth. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 
KimaiT  1 
BtATKMXtn  or  Gov.  Daiiikl  J.  Evahs 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
f  or  this  Commlittee  and  testify  In  support  of 
an  Economic  Emergency  Aaalst&noe  Pro- 
gram. WhUe  I  had  proposed  such 
a  program  to  the  Sub-oommlttee  on 
Economic  I>evelopment  when  It  held  hearings 
In  Seattle,  It  was  only  when  I  received  the 
Invitation  to  testify  here  today  that  I  felt 
there  was  real  hope  for  the  program  In  the 
Immediate  future.  I  am  encouraged  tliat 
there  may  be  created  a  federal  goremnifent 
response  mechanism  for  providing  needed 
economic  emergency  aasistance  to  states  and 
communities  eq>erlenclng  the  aort  of  prob- 
lems we  face  in  the  State  of  WaslUngton. 

As  a  State  we  laave  been  in  tb»  throes  of 
an  economic  emergency  tar  over  a  year.  To- 
day there  are  180,000  people  unen^ployed  In 
tlie  State  of  Washington,  which  is  an  oflldal 
estimate  and  the  actual  number  unemployed 
may  be  much  higher,  whereas  two  yean  ago 
there  were  only  86,000  unemployed.  In  the 
Seattle  area,  aeaaonally-adjusted  imem- 
ployment has  increased  from  8%  per  cent 
in  early  1989  to  a  current  raite  of  about  13 
per  cent.  For  the  State  as  a  whcde,  that  rate 
has  increased  from  about  4^  per  cent  In 
early  1989  to  a  current  rate  In  excess  of  10 
per  cent.  By  almost  any  criteria,  our  sttuatlan 
qualifies  as  an  economic  emergency. 

Our  own  experience  and  research  in  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  this  problem  led  to 
the  following  conclusions,  and  to  my  recom- 
mendation to  the  Sub-committee  for  an 
Economic  Emergency  Program. 

1 .  To  be  moat  effective,  assistance  should  be 
quickly  avaUable  and  designed  to  the  q)eclflc 
needs  of  the  occasion,  including  thoee  of 
individuals,  government  and  busmees. 

3.  State  and  local  governments  cannot  re- 
spond completely  to  the  needs  of  a  true 
eoonomlo  emergency  such  as  we  face. 

8.  Neceaeary  assistance  is  potentUUy  avail- 
able from  a  large  number  of  federal  agendea. 

4.  There  U,  however,  no  mechanism  by  or 
through  wtUch  tlUa  assistance  can  be  pro- 
vided In  a  timely  f  aaMon. 

5.  Whereas  there  is  no  mechanism  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  economic  emergency,  thera 
Is  an  established  mechanism  for  deaUng  with 
xiatural  disasters. 

As  we  have  found,  and  as  suggested  in  the 
Conunlttee  proposal  for  a  National  Eoonomlo 
Emergency  Act,  the  problems  of  a  true  eco- 
nomic emergency  are  such  tliat  several  f  onus 
of  aaslstsnce  are  necessary.  The  prior  pro- 
posal for  accelerated  public  works  U  but 
one  form  of  needed  assistance.  Further,  tlie 
primary  emphasis  of  tliat  proposal  should  be 
on  the  accelerated  construction  of  thoee  pub- 


Uc  f actlltles  wlilch  relate  to  the  n»*tw>t«w^fi^ 
and  expansion  of  permanent  employmant 
oi^brtunlttes.  It  is  not  enough  to  slmpiy  ao. 
operate  puUto  works.  The  needs  of  IndtvMu- 
als,  government  or  buslnesa  which  would  not 
dlreotly  or  immediately  bensSt  from  pnbUe 
f aem^  oonstruetlui  must  also  be  rmnslileiefl 

Among  the  unemployed,  both  the  highly 
sklUed  professionals  and  the  loinei  skilled, 
there  is  a  great  frustration  with  the  eco- 
nomic system  that  produces  an  emergency 
condition  and  with  the  goreramantal  aystem 
whloh  seems  to  lack  adequate  remxmae  and 
solutions.  Clearly  there  to  need  for  a  bread 
program  to  provide  relief  to  Individuals  ad- 
versely affected  by  an  eooBcmle  emergency. 
for  devrtopment  of  employment  opportonl- 
ties  to  get  people  off  uneiiq>loyment  rolto  and 
pubUc  asslstanee.  and  for  ts  nstf^tllaliliig  the 
base  for  longer-term  econcnaie  growth.  Given 
the  broad  spectrrun  of  needs  and  the  require- 
ment for  quick  lnq>Ieineartation,  we  con- 
cluded that  a  iwogram  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Natural  Disaster  Act  was  raquli«d. 

In  my  supplemental  statement  to  the  Sub- 
oommlttee  on  Economic  Development.  I  re- 
sponded to  Senator  Baker's  request  for  fur- 
ther information  on  the  proposal  I  made  for 
an  economic  disaster  or  economic  emergency 
program.  The  parallel  was  drawn  to  the  exist- 
ing natural  disaster  program  and  major  In- 
gredients for  inclusion  in  an  economic  emer- 
gency program  were  suggested.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  proposal  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  put  together  for  discussion  here 
today  Is  very  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
suggested. 

Accordingly.  I  support  the  Intent  and  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  propoaal  forwarded  to 
us  by  Senator  Bandolph.  There  are.  how- 
ever, some  differences  between  that  proposal 
and  what  we  have  been  devdoplng.  The  dif- 
ferences relate  to  the  considerations  of  eu- 
gibllity.  administration,  and  nature  of  as- 
sUtance  iKOvUlons. 

XLiomurr 
Our  beUef  is  that  the  criteria  for  eligl- 
biUty  should  be  BUfllcienUy  restrictive  as  to 
focus  the  reeources  on  true  economic  emer- 
gency situations.  Further,  the  majw  em- 
phasis should  be  on  the  160  "Majcv  Labor 
Areas"  as  defined  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Lrabor,  the  boundarlee  of  which  generally 
coincide  vrlth  Standard  ICetropolltan  Statto- 
tlcal  Areas.  Entire  statee  should  be  eligible 
as  they  satisfy  the  same  criteria  aa  Major 
Labor  Areas,  and  other  areas  as  there  ai« 
specific  economic  emergency  conditions. 

A.  For  Major  Labor  areas  or  states: 

1.  There  be  an  unemployment  rate  of  8 
per  cent  or  more,  with  the  rate  «»«w'«««g 
the  national  unemployment  rate  by  at  least 
50  per  cent  on  a  seasonaUy-adJusted  basU; 
and 

a.  Thwe  has  been  or  will  be  a  60  per  cent 
or  greater  Increase  in  the  imemployment 
rate  within  a  one  year  period  which  will  be 
more  than  temporary  in  duration. 

B.  Other  qiecial  impact  areas  may  be  de- 
clared eltglMe  when  thwe  is  a  closure  or 
severe  curtailment  of  a  major  public  or  pri- 
vate faculty  or  when  identifiable  public  pol- 
icy actions  have  or  vrill  {HOduce  the  criteru 
cited  under  1  and  2. 

The  first  criteria  differs  from  the  Com- 
mittee's prapoeal  which  requires  only  that  the 
unemfdoyment  rats  exceed  8.0  per  cent  for 
six  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  We 
btileve  that  It  is  appropriate  to  take  into 
account  the  relatlonahlpe  of  nat.i>^Tiai  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  to  recognise  the  sea- 
sonaUty  factor  in  unemployment  stattotlcs. 
Our  second  criteria  U  easentlally  the  same 
as  the  Oommltteeis.  Oiv  third  criteria  would 
aUow  for  the  impact  of  special  events  sig- 
nificantly affectinig  a  local  area's  economy. 

In  summation,  our  criteria  would  be  more 
restrictive  and  easier  to  administer,  and 
would,  we  believe,  aUow  a  more  effective 
focusing  of  reeources. 
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In  dcreloplnc  *  procram  Buoh  m  this.  I 
think  m  ^oukl  strlv*  to  make  as  many 
pcttTlsloiis  as  poalbla  automatlo.  By  this  I 
maan  that  a  iaaclaratVm  oX  aa  ana  sbouM 
tmmsillstirtT  t>lgg«r  as  much  nilat  and  aaslst- 
anea  aa  poasilds  without  Isngthy  applloatlon 
prooaduna  and  rad  taps.  In  making  our  rec- 
ommandatlons  wa  imm  attamptad  to  idantUy 
aa  many  of  thaaa  automatic  raiponsta  as 
poailbla. 

Not  all  provlalons  can  b«  made  automatla 
hovever,  and  for  this  purpose  wa  strongly 
raeommand  the  daalgnatlon  of  a  State  Co- 
ordinator appointed  by  the  Oovamor  who 
would  be  respontfble  for  Implementation  as 
under  the  Natural  XMoaster  Act.  Further,  It 
is  necessary  to  deatgna>te  a  Federal  Ooordlna- 
tor  who  would  have  the  authority  to  Instlcate 
and  coordinate  the  efforta  of  other  federal 
agencies.  Olearty  an  effectlTe  reqwnsa  will 
require  the  close  oooparatlon  ot  state,  federal 
and  affected  local  area  goremments. 


raovmova 

Aa  stressed  aboTe.  an  effective  eeonomlo 
emergency  asal  stance  program  should  contain 
a  variety  of  provisions  which  are  both 
relevant  and  timely  in  their  delivery.  There 
should  be  provision  for  both  economic  relief 
and  economic  recovery.  In  our  work  we  have 
focused  on  three  categorlee  of  reolplenta  of 
such  assistance;  namely.  Individuals  state 
and  local  governments,  and  bualneaaea. 

JiUUviduala — The  moat  apparent  need  Is  for 
econ<Hnle  relief  to  tboee  individuals  and 
famlllee  directly  affected  by  an  economic 
emergency.  Therefore,  there  should  be  an 
automatic  triggering  of  Immediate  relief 
aaalstance  to  Include  the  following  provlilons : 

1.  gzteiid«d  Vnemploifment  Compeiuo- 
tion:  Then  Is  a  need  for  si^plemantlng  the 
Incomes  of  those  \u>able  to  find  employment 
due  to  the  emwgency  conditions,  nils  would 
not  only  provide  relief  to  thoee  Individuals 
and  their  famlUea  but  the  additional  ex- 
penditure would  also  serve  to  bolster  the 
economy  of  the  affected  area.  At  a  minimum 
there  should  be  an  automatic  extension  of 
unuimfloyment  compensation  benefits  for 
those  who  have  exhausted  their  regular 
beneftta. 

In  Waahlngton  State  we  have  taken  the 
inltlatlva  by  providing  extended  beneflta  up 
to  sa  weeks  at  a  maxlmxim  of  $73  per  week, 
nils  represents  a  further  extension  beyond 
the  baste  extension  to  88  weeks  which  Is 
now  50  per  cent  financed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

While  our  action  has  redtioed  the  suffer- 
ing of  many  of  our  citizens,  its  has  been  ac- 
oomiAlshed  at  considerable  ooet  with  the 
result  that  our  unemployment  oompensatlon 
fund  reserves  wlU  soon  be  depleted.  I  think 
the  case  Is  clear  cut  for  federal  government 
assumption  of  the  full  cost  of  such  exten- 
sions during  tlmea  of  economic  emergency. 

a.  Rent  and  Mortgage  Payment  A$»lttance: 
One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  an  economic 
emergency  situation  is  the  displacement  of 
famlllea  from  their  places  of  residenoe  due  to 
H«^tw.i*)  hardship.  Just  as  under  the  Natural 
Disaster  Act,  there  should  be  provision  for 
the  making  of  mortgage  or  rental  payments 
for  Individuals  or  famlllee  subject  to  dls- 
poaseaalon  or  eviction.  Such  assistance  should 
become  available  Immediately  upon  declara- 
tion of  an  economic  unergency  and  should 
last  for  the  duration  of  such  emergency.  In 
the  cases  of  mortgagee,  the  net  federal  coat 
could  be  limited  to  the  Interest  costs  ssso- 
dated  with  contract  extensions  or  payment 
deferrals. 

As  I  understand  the  Oommlttee's  Intent, 
the  provisions  tor  extended  unemployment 
oompensatlon  and  for  rental  or  mortgage 
payments  would  be  lnel\ided  In  a  propoaed 
Bmergency  Xconranlc  Assistance  Program.  In 
addition,  I  think  the  Committee  should  seri- 
ously consider  inclusion  of  another  broad 


category  o<  aaslstancw  for  Individuals.  That 
program  eatagory  relatea  to  manpower  and 
to  provlalcma  for  pubUo  ssrvloe  enploymant, 
Job  training  and  rs-tralnlng.  and  relocation 
asatstaaee.  Such  provisions  aia  desirable  both 
In  tanna  of  aoonnmlo  relief  and  economic 
recovery. 

S.  P%btto  Service  Smployment:  One  of  the 
mora  productive  fbrtns  of  asalstanoe  would 
be  a  provision  for  public  ssrvloe  employ- 
ment. Such  a  program  for  unemployed  in- 
dividuals would  not  only  help  to  maintain 
InoooM  flowa  and  prMto.  but  as  ma  would 
allow  needed  governmental  taaks  to  be 
oairted  out  at  a  time  when  revenue  souroea 
w««  deoraaslng. 

I  am  aware  that  there  have  been  pn^naals 
for  a  Publle  Service  employment  Program  on 
a  national  baals.  and  I  would  support  such 
a  program  during  tlmsa  of  a  national  eco- 
nctnlc  emergency.  However,  at  a  time  when 
emergandea  are  more  looallaed,  I  feai  that 
a  Public  Service  Kmi^oyment  Program  should 
be  limited  to  thoee  areas.  Aa  an  example  of 
such  a  program,  we  have  just  completed  a 
very  sucoeasful  $6  million  le-week  Employ- 
ment 8u{^ement  Program  funded  by  the 
VS.  Department  of  Labor.  This  program  was 
restricted  to  the  areas  of  greateet  economic 
emergency,  namely  6  of  our  39  counties. 

When  an  area  Is  declared  eligible  for  eco- 
nomic emergency  assistance  under  the  pro- 
posed act,  the  re^KMislble  state  should  Im- 
mediately design  an  Implementation  pro- 
gram appropriate  to  the  given  local  circum- 
stances. This  should  be  done  In  cooperation 
with  the  local  governments  involved.  In  our 
experience,  a  viable  program  can  be  Im- 
plemented within  SO  days,  eq>eolaUy  If  some 
advance  groundwork  has  been  laid. 

4.  Job  Traintng  and  Re-traintng:  Depend- 
ing on  the  natxire  of  the  area's  economic 
emergency,  special  programs  should  bs  de- 
signed and  funds  committed  for  Job  train- 
ing and  re-tralnlng.  The  state  should  take 
the  lead  In  theae  efforts  In  cocq;>eratlon  with 
the  FMeral  Coordinator,  VS.  Department  of 
Labor  and  local  government  repreeentatlves. 

5.  Seloeoffon  Ataiatance:  In  an  economic 
emergency  area  there  la  generally  little  hope 
tor  absorbing  the  entire  labor  force  In  pro- 
ductive employment  In  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. Therefore,  thoae  who  are  unen4>loyed 
should  be  assisted  to  find  new  empl<^ment 
wherever  that  employment  may  be  found,  m 
some  cases,  this  wlU  require  provision  of  za- 
location  ezpensss  for  Individuals  and  fam- 
lllee. Accordingly,  the  Department  of  I<abor 
should  be  authorlaed  and  directed  to  Insti- 
tute a  program  of  relocation  to  other  areas 
Including  provision  of  moving  expense  ooets. 

Oovemment — As  I  previously  stated  before 
the  8ub-C(nnmlttee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment. I  firmly  believe  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  Revenue  Sharing,  both  Special  and  Oen- 
eral.  Only  then  can  there  be  a  generally 
stable  and  predictable  flow  of  funds,  there- 
by permitting  more  rational  programming  by 
state  and  local  government.  Further,  an 
emergency  situation  req>onse  can  be  pro- 
grammed Into  Revenue  Sharing  wherein 
there  is  a  triggering  of  Incremental  funds  ap- 
propriate to  the  emergency  situation.  A  dee- 
Ignatlon  of  an  eligible  area  would  result  lo 
the  provision  of  supidement  block  grants  In 
such  categories  as  manpower,  community  de- 
velopment- and  niral  development.  Supple- 
mental grants  could  be  based  on  predeter- 
mined i>ercentagea  of  the  regular  grants. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  several  actions 
which  can  be  taken  to  assist  state  and  local 
governments,  both  In  terms  of  short-tarm  re- 
lief, and  of  assistance  fostering  economic 
recovery. 

1.  Reduction  of  Non-Federat  Matching  Re- 
qutrementa:  An  eoonomlc  emergency  pro- 
ducea  a  great  strain  on  many  state  and  local 
government  service  requirements  at  a  time 
when  revenues  are  decreasing.  One  effective 
manner  in  which  the  non-federal  revenues 


oould  be  stretched  further,  without  disrupt- 
ing existing  categorical  programa,  would  be 
for  a  dadaratlon  of  eeonomlo  emerganey  to 
trigger  an  antomatlo  reduction  of  non-fed- 
eral matching  requlreaaents  for  programs 
such  aa  tboaa  funded  by  HUD,  HKW.  DOD  and 
■DA.  WhUa  there  are  aome  «>iTiTt«ng  provl- 
sioos  for  variable  matching  sbaraa,  they^ 
often  by  administrative  dlsoratlon.  require 
q^eelal  knowledge  by  eadi  applicant,  and 
often  tnvolva  ooatly  time  dSlaya.  Olvan  the 
wide  variation  In  non-faderal  wi»**Wi«g  ,«. 
qulzemanta.  wa  propoaa  that  thara  ba  an  auto- 
matlo aeroaa-the-board  reduction,  of  parh^w 
M  par  oant,  for  aU  federal  programs  In  the 
affected  area. 

a.  /ncrsmsnfol  Federal  Funding:  In  con- 
junction with  the  reduction  of  non-fedaral 
matching  requlrementa,  there  should  be  sup- 
plemental funds  allotted  for  use  In  the  af- 
fected area.  Bther  In  addition  to.  or  as  a  par- 
tial substitute  for  supplemental  agency  fund- 
ing, there  should  be  a  provision  for  block 
grants  directly  related  to  the  economic  emer- 
gency. These  could  Indude: 

A.  Public  Assistance  Block  Grants  for  In- 
creasea  In  related  program  costs; 

B.  Public  Facilities  Block  Grants  for  proj- 
ects raiatad  to  the  maintenance  and  expan- 
sion of  permanent  Job  opportunltlea  In  the 
affected  area. 

The  latter  block  grant  propoeal  appears 
similar  in  intent  to  that  oontalned  In  the 
Oommlttee's  proposed  program. 

8.  Te^nieai  and  PUauUng  Aaelatanee:  SDA 
or  other  funds  should  be  aUotted  to  the  State 
Coordinator  and  to  affected  local  govern- 
mental unite  for  purpoaea  of  the  planning 
and  programming  necessary  to  provide  eoo- 
nomlc rrilef  and  to  foater  eoonomlc  recovery. 
Theae  funds  should  be  In  addition  to  any 
provided  the  Federal  Coordinator  under  the 
Oommlttee's  proposal. 

4.  Oeneral  Tax  Relief:  In  extreme  situa- 
tions there  should  be  a  provision  for  tax  re- 
lief for  state  and  local  governments,  aa  pro- 
vided with  regard  to  property  taxes  under 
the  Natural  Disaster  Act. 

Biwinsss — ^Thare  are  a  number  of  provisions 
which  can  be  included  to  assist  buslnessee  In 
terms  of  stirvlval  and  to  foster  local  economic 
recovery.  Theee  Include: 

1.  Investment  Tax  Credits:  Various  forms 
of  Investment  tax  credits  might  be  pro- 
vided for  a  stimulus  to  the  creation  of  new 
Job  opp(»tunltles  through  construction  of 
new  planta  or  the  expansion  or  conversion 
of  existing  plants.  This  Is  a  step  I  have  pro- 
posed within  Washington  State  which  would 
allow  a  credit  against  our  business  tax  in 
the  amount  of  the  sales  tax  on  construction 
materials.  The  credit  Is  limited  to  Job-pro- 
ducing investments  In  economically  dls- 
treesed  and  slow  growing  areas.  Since  the 
federal  government's  tax  leverage  is  con- 
siderably greater,  this  could  prove  to  be  a 
significant  provision  related  to  economic 
emergency  areas  and  more  generally  to  the 
direction  of  some  of  our  national  growth  to 
areas  of  greatest  economic  need. 

a.  Business  Loans  or  Guarantees:  During 
times  of  economic  emergency,  some  busi- 
nesses find  themselves  unable  to  meet  out- 
standing loan  commitments  due  to  depressed 
market  ccmditlona.  Also,  some  buslnassee 
having  good  long-term  prospects  in  an  area 
find  it  dlllleult  to  obtain  short-term  financ- 
ing. Acoordingly.  there  should  be  a  provi- 
sion for  loans  and/or  loan  guarantaea  for 
the  refinancing  of  outstanding  SBA.  IDA 
or  conventional  business  loans  and  for  the 
financing  of  new  loans.  This  provision  ^- 
pears  similar  to  that  oontalned  in  the  Oom- 
mlttee's proposal. 

8.  Preferential  Federal  Ptmiiaetng:  The 
ptirchaslng  power  of  the  federal  govenunant 
can  be  a  powerful  tool  in  terms  of  sbcrt- 
term  support  for  a  local  area  economy.  When 
an  econranlc  emergency  is  declared  for  an 
area,  there  ahould  be  a  provision  whereby 
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bid  price  differentials  or  set-asldes  are  es- 
tablished for  the  duration  of  the  emergency. 

COirCLTTSXONS 

State  and  local  governments  are  severely 
limited,  financially  and  otherwise.  In  their 
ability  to  respond  to  economic  emergenclee. 
Capital  programming  can  be  reviewed  and. 
where  poasible,  accelerated.  Leeser  priority 
programs  can  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 
Taxes  can  be  Increased  and  short-term  meas- 
ures taken  to  balance  budgets. 

Beyond  these  steps,  however,  we  find  that 
we  must  t\im  to  the  federal  government 
for  fiuiiier  assistance.  Our  experience  in 
this  regard  serves,  I  think,  to  illustrate  the 
need  for  such  a  program  as  Is  being  dis- 
cussed here  today. 

Over  a  year  ago,  varloxis  city,  county,  and 
state  leaders  first  approached  federal  offi- 
cials to  seek  assistance  In  responding  to  our 
economic  emergency.  P^irther,  city,  county 
and  state  officials  joined  with  the  Federal 
Regional  Council  in  a  flrst-of-its-klnd  ef- 
fort to  Identify  what  could  be  done  by  the 
federal  government.  That  HKLPS  task  force 
produced  a  report  directed  to  the  President 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
While  the  HELPS  task  force  was  well  re- 
ceived and  its  recommendations  acknowl- 
edged as  responsible  and  productive,  there 
has  been  only  moderate  raaponaa  to  date. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  lack  of  fed- 
eral response  is  the  fault  of  any  particular 
individual  or  agency,  but  rather  it  Is  a  case 
where  the  federal  government  is  not  now  or- 
ganized to  respond.  No  individual  or  agency 
is  now  In  a  position  to  really  address  such 
problems.  Aooordint^y,  legislation  providing 
emergency  eoonomlc  relief  qxUckly,  without 
excessive  red  ti^ie,  is  urgently  needed. 

I  note  that  if  the  act  we  are  discussing  had 
been  in  effect  at  the  time  that  the  State  of 
Washington  entered  into  Its  economic  emer- 
gency situation.  Its  provisions  would  have 
been  triggered  as  of  June  of  1970.  That  Is,  the 
entire  state,  based  on  its  unemployment 
statistics,  would  have  been  eligible  as  of  that 
date.  Were  assistance  to  have  been  Initiated 
at  that  time  we  would  not  only  find  ourselves 
in  a  much  better  situation  at  this  time,  but 
we  would  have  expended  substantially  leas 
waste  motion  and  energy  In  attempting  to 
seek  assistance  when.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
real  apparatus  there  to  provide  It. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  very 
competent  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  and  his 
critical  apprsdsal  and  very  acute  observa- 
tions with  respect  to  this  bill.  I  have 
great  sympathy  for  his  point  of  view.  I 
tiiink  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  mpre  restrictive  application  of  this 
language. 

Obviously,  that  is  semi-self-serving, 
since  it  was  Incorporated  in  the  bill 
which  I  first  introduced.  I  only  rise  to  say 
that  I  am  sympathetic  to  this  point  of 
view.  I  agree  with  the  logic. 

I  urge,  however,  that  whether  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to  or  is  rejected, 
the  urgency  of  the  need  is  such  that  we 
need  to  proceed  to  the  adoption  of  a  bill. 
So  whether  this  Is  added  as  the  operative 
language  for  determining  eligibility,  or 
whether  the  bill  as  reported  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  full  Committee  on  Public  Works 
Is  adopted,  I  think  the  bill  is  still  a  good 
6111  in  either  case,  and  I  urge  Its 
adoption. 

In  conclusion.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  throughout  these 
proceedings  has  kept  a  close  and  atten- 
tive watch  on  the  development  of  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  very,  very  important  and 
innovative  piece  of  legislation. 


This  final  remark:  The  Senator's  con- 
cern that  this  may  become  an  area  relief 
bill  instead  of  an  economic  disaster  reUef 
bill  is  well  founded  if  an  swsumption  ac- 
companies the  observation  that  the 
designation  of  the  areas,  the  commu- 
nities, or  the  neighborhoods  to  be  eligible 
under  the  act,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Governor  and  the  President,  who  must 
concur  in  these  designations,  were  so 
broad  and  pervasive  as  to  take  in  areas 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  act.  That  ob- 
viously Is  a  possibility,  and  that  obvious- 
ly Is  within  the  discretion  of  the  execu- 
tive Itself,  and  there  is  no  way  I  can  guess 
how  the  several  Governors  and  the 
President  will  act  in  that  respect. 

But  there  is  a  safeguard,  which  is  that 
the  administrative  agencies  of  govern- 
ment at  the  State  and  Federal  levels  will 
try  to  confine  this  act  and  the  tools  and 
techniques  available  under  it  to  a  fairly 
small  scope,  so  that  we  can  maximize 
rather  than  diffuse  the  available  assist- 
ance.        

Mr.  BUCKUnr.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  observation  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  his  eloquence  and  imagi- 
nation, but  I  would  suggest  that  it  would 
be  politically  hard  on  a  Governor  not  to 
start  repairing  every  small  are^  of  eco- 
nomic depression  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion, and  passing  the  buck  to  the  White 
House,  where  the  mechanism  envisaged 
by  this  bill  would  then  be  overloaded  and 
clogged.  This  iB  precisely  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  warned  us  against. 
If  the  measure  is  so  broad  in  its  applica- 
tion that  those  in  charge  of  sorting  out 
the  merits  of  one  piece  or  another  spend 
all  their  time  sorting  out  facts  and  fig- 
ures, they  will  not  be  able  to  respond  wltii 
the  speed  which  alone  makes  this  a  useful 
measure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further,  I  confess  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  makes  persuasive 
and  impressive  arguments  in  this  respect. 

I  think  we  have  spelled  out  the  respec- 
tive claims  to  merit  of  the  bill  as  reported 
and  the  amendmoit  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  simply 
reiterate  that  whichever  is  passed,  and 
whether  the  legislation  be  good  or  bad  I 
think  we  have  made  a  step  forward  with 
either  version. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
so  suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  I  would  like  to  make  one 
further  observation  on  his  urging  speed. 

I  believe  this  legislation  should  be 
labeled  for  early  action,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  cannot  be  acted  upon  Q)eedlly 
because  the  House  of  R^resentatives  has 
yet  to  act  on  such  legislation,  with  the  re- 
sult that  no  matter  whether  the  Senate 
enacts  its  legislation  before  the  recess  or 
not.  it  will  be  some  time  after  the  recess 
before  the  House  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  and  act  on  the  legislation 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Gravil)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Presidwit.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  WeU,  now,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  also 
yield  to  me,  because  Senator  Jackson 
and  I  have  about  the  same  statement, 
and  if  we  could  put  them  both  in  the 


RzcosD— I  will  put  mine  In  rli^t  after 
his;  is  that  all  right? 

Mr.  MONTOTA.  I  will  yield  5  minutes, 
or  whatever  time  he  wishes,  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Bir.  Mao- 
NusoN)  after  the  Junior  Soiator  from 
Washington  has  spoken. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  go  ahead.  I 
withdraw  mine,  and  yield  to  the  Junior 
Senator,  and  then  I  will  put  mine  in  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tfce  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  announce  my  strong  support  for  8. 
2393,  the  Economic  Disaster  ReUef  Act 
of  1971,  as  reported  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  also  want  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  chainnan  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  (Bilr.  Montota)  ,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  for  their  expeditious  han- 
dling of  legislation  on  this  subject. 

I  point  out  that  the  able  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Moniota),  now 
In  charge  of  the  bill,  visited  the  Seattie 
area  and  held  hearings  on  the  local  econ- 
omy while  there.  They  know  at  first- 
hand the  severe  and  specific  problems 
being  experienced  in  that  region. 

I  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
for  the  way  In  which  he  handled  this 
measure.  I  also  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to,  among  others,  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxs)  for  his  helpful 
comments  and  participation  in  the  hear- 
ings in  Seattie. 

On  May  5  and  again  on  May  li,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnttson)  and  I  introduced  S.  1779  and 
S.  1832,  comprehensive  and  far-reaching 
legislation  to  establish  Federal  programs 
for  eoonomlc  disaster  area  relief.  Both 
of  these  measures  were  referred  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  pend- 
ing measure,  S.  2393,  the  Economic 
Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1971,  is  closely 
patterned  after  the  provisions  of  these 
bills. 

The  purpose  of  the  Economic  Disaster 
Relief  Acts  I  authored  was  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
declare  areas  of  the  Nation  which  meet 
certain  economic  tuid  employment  crite- 
ria to  be  economic  disaster  areas  and 
to  extend  a  meaningful  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  people  who  live 
in  these  areas. 

Hundreds  of  regions  of  the  country^ 
in  my  State  of  Washington,  in  Ala^a, 
California,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  elsewhere— are  currently  experi- 
encing critical  economic  downturns  and 
millions  of  able-bodied  American  work- 
ing men  and  women  are  out  of  work.  They 
are  the  victims  of  a  man-made  disaster 
over  which  they  had  no  control  and 
which  has  had  a  more  devastating  eco- 
ncoiic  impact  on  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try than  any  natural  disaster  we  have 
ever  endured. 

Special  Federal  authority  is  needed  to 
respond  to  these  special  hardships.  It  Is 
therefore  appropriate  that  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  be  amoided  as  pro- 
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poMd  in  S.  3393  to  provide  the  victlmB 
of  leoesflton  and  regknal  depressions,  ot 
iTiflfftlA"  and  unemployment,  the  benefits 
now  available  under  Federal  law  when 
a  natural  disaster  such  as  a  flood  or  a 
hurricane  strikes.  The  bill  also  provides 
new  and  imaslnatlve  benefits  which  are 
tailor  made  to  deal  with  the  individual 
problems  and  the  personal  tragedy  which 
accompany  unemployment  and  regional 
eocmomic  depression. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  tragic  statistics  which  document  the 
rising  unemgployment  and  the  m>readlng 
eeonomic  decline.  The  statistics  bear 
grim  testammt  to  the  need  for  pnunpt 
and  bold  actiasi  to  get  this  Nation's  econ- 
omy moving  again  and  to  put  people 
back  to  work. 

Today's  new  statistics  on  continuing 
<pfi^M/m  are  Just  the  latest  sign  of  cal- 
culated inaction  and  mismanagement  by 
the  administration.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment announced  that  the  price  index  for 
all  industrial  commodities  for  the  last 
6  months  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.7 
percent,  the  sharpest  Jimip  in  15  years. 
This  is  inflatitai  that  eats  away  the  re- 
duced bujring  power  of  people  out  of 
work  and  on  fixed  incomes.  This  infla- 
tiOQ  is  the  second  edge  of  the  economic 
sword— brandished  by  an  administration 
that  has  achieved  record  unemplojmient 
and  record  inflation  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  statistics  and  the  impersonal 
story  they  tell  do  not  convey  the  real 
price  the  country  has  paid  for  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  past  2  years. 

The  full  story  includes  a  lot  of  in- 
tangibles that  never  show  up  on  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  statistics  that  show 
5^  million  Americans  out  of  work  as  of 
June  1971. 

The  full  story  is  one  of  regional  eco- 
nomic depression,  of  personal  suffering, 
of  hunger,  of  loss  of  self-respect  and  dig- 
nity, of  mortgage  foreclosures,  reposses- 
sions, eviction  notices,  lack  of  proper 
medical  care,  and  personal  deprivation. 

The  full  story  is  that  the  social  welfare, 
economic,  and  full  employment  goals  we 
have  worked  to  achieve  for  the  people  of 
this  country  are  being  consciously  low- 
ered. 

The  fun  story  Is  that  an  Irreplaceable 
national  resource  in  the  form  of  trained 
engineers,  scientists,  and  sldlled  blue-col- 
lar workers  lies  idle  and  forgotten  while 
the  Nation's  cities,  transportation  sys- 
tems, and  natural  environment  continue 
to  decline  and  degrade. 

My  State,  especially  the  Seattle  metro- 
politan area,  "las  been  severely  hit  by  the 
economic  downturn,  by  rising  imemploy- 
ment,  by  the  lack  of  any  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  prevent  local  economic 
recessions  from  growing  into  major  re- 
gional depressl(ms,  and  by  the  failure  of 
the  admlnistraticm  to  use  the  tools  and 
the  programs  which  are  available  to  deal 
with  the  disastrous  and  growing  eco- 
nomic sltuatloo  we  face.  Look  at  Uie  rec- 
ord: 

Since  January  1,  1971,  over  25.000  citl- 
Ksu  in  Washington  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  compensation  benefits. 

Nationally.  495,200  workers  exhausted 
regular  imemployment  benefits  in  the 
first  4  months  of  1971  compared  with 
2S3.000  during  the  same  period  of  1970. 


Total  unemployment  In  Washington 
Stete  in  May  stood  at  164.000.  lliat  figure 
Increased  to  182,000  In  June.  Ninety-five 
thousand,  or  about  half,  were  receiving 
unemployment  compensation.  Twenty 
thouaand.  however,  had  exhausted  tfa^ 
benefits  during  the  past  3  months.  By 
early  1972  another  44.000  will  have  ex- 
hausted their  benefits. 

A  total  of  90.820  bouaeholds  In  the 
State  of  Washington  were  receiving  food 
stampe  during  the  month  of  May — a  total 
of  263.259  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  disastrous  and 
tragic  idcture  of  deprivation  and  of 
human  suffering.  Similar  situations  exist 
in  other  areas  all  across  the  country. 

Passage  of  the  measure  now  before  the 
Senate  can  go  far  toward  alleviating  the 
preemt  situation. 

Let  me  emphasise  for  a  moment  the 
growing  problem  of  hunger.  Traditional 
programs  of  food  stamps  or  surplus  com- 
modities are  not  designed  to  help  people, 
who  have  been  unemployed  for  many 
months,  who  wapt  to  avoid  complete  pov. 
eriy,  who  try  to  keep  their  house  and 
their  family  intact. 

The  harsh  fact  is  that  thousands  of 
new  unemployed  are  hungry  and  cannot 
get  food.  "They  are  hungry  in  Alaslca,  in 
Callforhla.  and  in  Massachusetts.  And 
hunger  is  a  serious  problem  in  Seattle. 
The  Agriculture  Department  admits  they 
have  surplus  food  but  they  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize the  reality  of  the  hunger  in  my 
State  and  in  several  other  areas. 

Every  week  church  groups  and  Neigh- 
bors in  Need  serve  food  to  over  8.000 
people  in  Seattle  who  cannot  buy  or  ob- 
tain food  from  any  other  official  source. 
Major  businesses  conduct  campaigns  for 
food  and  voluntary  contributions  from 
their  employees.  And  this  despite  the 
fact  that  King  County  has  the  largest 
dollar  volume  of  food  stamp  business  in 
the  country  today.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  essential  and  helpful — but  it  is 
not  coping  with  the  severe  scope  of  the 
hunger  problem. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  include  in  the  Rscoao  the  actual 
news  articles  published  in  the  Seattle 
Times  and  Post-Intelligencer,  which  deal 
with  this  problem  in  some  detail,  and  I 
think  they  tell  a  story  which  is  rather 
appalling,  to  say  the  least.  They  include 
a  list  of  fire  stations  and  other  food  col- 
lection points  totaling  approximately  35 
places. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
news  articles  printed  in  the  Rxcoao  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  colleagues  should 
also  know  that  the  council  of  govern- 
ments for  the  Seattle  area,  the  Puget 
Sound  Oovemmental  Conference,  recent- 
ly ad<H>ted  a  resolution  aslung  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  expand  food  stamp 
and  commodity  programs  to  help  allevi- 
ate the  hunger  situation.  I  ask  that  the 
letter  by  Mayor  Uhlman,  president  of 
the  conference,  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Third,  I  ask  permission  to  reprint  a 
recent    newspaper    column    by    Miner 


Baker,  vice  president  of  the  Seattle  First 
Natkmal  Bank.  This  is  an  extremely  co- 
geaat  statement.  It  shows  the  true  dl- 
mensloQ  of  the  economic  disaster  in  the 
Puget  Sound  area  and  Washington  State. 
It  is  an  appeal  for  at  least  $500  million 
in  immediate  aid  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  an  analysis  by  a  respected 
professional  in  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing financial  Institutions. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

These  are  the  reasons  and  the  Justifi- 
cation for  special  legislation  to  h^  ease 
the  pain  and  the  hunger  of  "COTyrnilr 
disasters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  S.  1779  and  S.  1832,  introduced  by 
Senator  Maghxtbon  and  myself,  together 
with  my  statements  on  the  bills,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 
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HvMon  m  Sbattls 
(By  Ray  Ruppert) 

The  Capitol  HUI  station  of  the  Neighbors 
In  Need  food  program  will  not  open  at  all 
tomorrow. 

The  food  bank  at  170S  14th  Ave.  was  open 
from  nc»n  until  1:18  pjn.  Friday  and  In 
thoae  76  minutes  gave  food  to  103  families. 

When  the  food  supply  was  exhausted, 
about  BO  families  were  turned  away.  1>er- 
haps  they  wUl  be  able  to  get  some  food 
when  the  bank  opens  again  on  Wednesday. 

This  situation  was  not  unique  In  the 
Seattle  area,  where  the  34  food  stations  of 
the  Neighbors  in  Need  program  az«  feadlDg 
about  8,000  persona  a  week. 

The  Capitol  Hill  experience  was  seen  as 
further  evidence  that  a  serious  hunger  prob- 
lem, considered  only  a  temporary  emergency 
eight  months  ago.  Is  becoming  long  lasting. 

Over  at  the  Greenwood  food  bank  on  the 
Oak  Lake  Baptist  Church,  Lawrence  Kabel 
got  a  sack  of  groceries  for  his  famUy.  He  Is 
an  unemployed  retired  m«rcbant  — "«»» 

"At  first  I  didn't  believe  that  people  in 
Seattle  coiUd  be  huiigry,"  Kabel  said.  "But 
this  Is  the  poorest  year  I've  ever  had  In 
my  life." 

Neighbors  In  Need  food  comes  from  the 
donations  of  friends  and  neighbors  coUected. 
for  the  most  part,  through  churches. 

If  the  stations  were  able  to  keep  open  full 
time,  it  has  been  estimated  that  they  would 
be  feeding  16.000  to  30,000  persons  a  week. 

In  addition,  a  free  hot -dinner  program 
at  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church  has  been 
providing  a  meal  a  day  to  about  46  persons. 
A  similar  program  will  begin  tomorrow  at 
Central  Lutheran  Church,  providing  a  noon 
meal  for  the  hungry  on  Mondays.  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays. 

Meanwhile,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  federal 
official  stood  by  his  opinion  that  he  was 
"hard  pressed  to  believe  that  there  Is  any- 
body suffering"  because  of  hunger  in  Seattle. 

liary  Louise  Williams  of  the  Red  Cross  re- 
called a  foodbank  user,  a  single  woman  who 
said,  "My  light  and  gas  blU  was  behind,  so 
I  couldn't  afford  to  buy  food  stamps.  And 
I'm  two  months  behind  in  my  house  note." 

A  man  said  his  unemployment  compen- 
sation had  run  out  and  he  couldnt  And 
work. 

"U  I  dont  beg— which  I  don't  Uke  to  do. " 
be  said,  "I  would  have  to  resort  to  vlolanoe 
because  111  do  anything  for  my  kids." 

Seattle's  hungry  are  persons  who  cannot 
qualify  for  public  assistance  or  for  whom 
public  assistance  is  inadequate  or  who  have 
bad  to  use  their  meager  cash  to  meet  fixed 
expenses  and  cannot  buy  food. 
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THooaairaa    m    Book    RTnraaT;     Sbattls- 
Bvaicrr    Aau    Wobstt — Mant    Have    Bx- 

HAUBTED  nMXKFLOTlCXMT   BCXXnTB 

(By  Robert  M.  Cour) 

Hundreds,  poaaibly  thousands  of  Washing- 
ton State  residents,  mostly  in  King  and 
Snohomish  Counties,  are  going  hungry  or 
face  partlally-fliled  dinner  plates,  a  survey  of 
public  and  private  agencies  showed  yesterday. 

And  Wb  going  to  get  worae  in  the  fall  when 
summer  Jobs,  few  as  they  are.  and  special 
programs  are  terminated,  a  high  Olympia 
offloial  said. 

"I'm  afraid  the  bottom  la  really  going  to 
drop  out  then."  the  official,  who  declined  use 
oS  his  name.  said. 

The  Washington  State  Labor  Council's 
reaearcb  department  showed  statistics,  taken 
from  state  flguiee.  that  36,650  wcwkers  have 
exhausted  aU  unemployment  benefits. 

About  16.600  had  exhausted  benefits  as  of 
April  1B71.  More  than  3.100  have  beoome 
inellglUe  since  then.  Moreover,  the  number 
beoomtng  Ineligible  is  decreasing,  indicating 
that  the  state  is  running  out  of  eliglbles. 

A  spokesman  for  the  State  Department  of 
Employment  Sec\irlty  said  some  have  found 
Jobs,  others  may  have  left  the  state,  a  few 
have  retired  from  the  Job  market. 

As  of  July  10,  state  Jobless  claiming  un- 
employment benefits  for  the  previous  week 
stood  at  103.134.  In  the  Seattle-Everett  area, 
66.M0  JoUaas  claimed  benefits  for  the  same 
period. 

State  officials  estimated  Washington's  Job- 
less at  163.900  for  May,  the  last  complete 
data  available.  This  is  11.7  per  cent  of  the 
work  force. 

Ibe  Beattle-Eveiett  area's  Jobless  for  the 
same  month  was  at  87,100  or  13.9  per  cent 
of  available  workers,  a  statistic  not  ap- 
proached since  the  depression  of  the  1930b. 

News  that  the  Nixon  Administration's 
AgrlciUtvu-e  Department  woiild  not  make 
surpltis  food  available  to  Washington  State 
residents  also  came  as  a  blow  to  welfare 
recipients. 

Dean  Morgan,  executive  assistant  to  direc- 
tor Sidney  Smith  of  the  Divlsloo  of  Public 
Asslatance,  said  that  63.940  family  units 
were  receiving  money  grants  in  King  County, 
a  figure  that  Is  remaining  "fairly  constant." 

Food  stanotps.  on  the  increase,  now  are  being 
sold  to  80.516  persons  in  King  County,  about 
half  with  money  obtained  from  the  money 
grants.  Another  half  buy  with  pension 
money,  family  help  and  other  income,  usually 
small,  the  department  estimates. 

Of  the  money  grants  to  King  Ooiunty 
recipients.  46,106  are  to  families  with  da- 
pendent  children  (AFDC);  6.778  to  elderly; 
7.036  to  the  disabled  and  the  remainder  to 
various  needy,  including  the  blind. 

Morgan  said  the  department  estimates  that 
about  60  per  cent  more  state  residents  oould 
be  receiving  food  stamps  but  have  not  ap- 
plied ft>r  various  reaaons.  mostly  pride. 

Hal  Perry,  administrative  coordinator  for 
"Neighbors  in  Need,"  said  the  propam. 
backed  by  hundreds  of  churches  ot  aU 
denominations  in  the  Seattle  area.  Is  fsertlng 
8,000  persons  a  week. 

In  AprU.  only  about  6,000  weekly  cama  to 
district  oe&tctB  for  food. 

HuiniKB — SlCTTT  SIDMACRB  NOT  BifOTTaH 

Paoor  >OB  VM.  OmotAta 

(By  Ray  Ruppert) 

Beats  that  thv*  Is  hunger  in  tbe  Seattia 
area  is  almost  an  aot  ot  faith. 

It  rests  upon  things  unseen  more  than 
upon  objective  evidence  and  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  people  who  aay  ttasy  are  hungry 
but  whose  •zperlaooe  cannot  ba  maaaured 
or  weighed. 

Thoae  who  baf«  labored  to  give  out  food 
through  the  Natgbhors  in  Meed  food  banka 
for  seven  months  are  b^avars,  aoe<ipt1ng  the 
witness  of  tbs  smbsmsMd.  reluotant  peo- 
ple who  come  for  food. 


But  officials  In  the  federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  skeptics,  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept subjective  evidence  and  looking  for  tbe 
statistical  reports  on  the  niunber  of  empty 
stomachs  here. 

And  this  oonflict  of  belief  n.  dlsbsUef 
Is  really  what  is  behixtd  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's refusal  to  allow  distribution  of 
surplus   commodities   in    the    Seattle   area. 

Why  do  volunteers  accept  hunger  as  a 
fact  and  why  do  some  fed«ral  officials  doubt 
it?  The  answer  may  be  found  in  their  c^)- 
poelte  approachee  to  people  who  say  they 
are  In  need. 

The  Rev.  Alan  Ward,  a  minister  on  the 
staff  of  the  Ecumenical  Metropolitan  Minis- 
try, sometimes  paraphrases  the  Bible.  Christ 
said  (Matthew  7:9):  "What  man  Is  there  of 
you,  whom  if  his  son  asks  bread,  wlU  give  him 
a  stone." 

Mr.  Ward  puts  that  in  his  own  words  In 
advice  to  the  food-bank  voltmtcers:  "Doht 
hand  the  folks  a  rock;  feed  them." 

This  means  that  any  person  who  comes 
to  a  Neighbors  in  Need  food  bank  and  aays 
he  needs  food  Is  given  food — ^If  there  Is  food 
to  be  given. 

On  this  basis,  the  34  food  banks  in  the 
Seattle  area  are  now  providing  food  to  an 
estimated  8,000  persons  a  week.  I^ls  is  based 
upon  a  schedule  of  3^^  hours  a  day.  three 
days  a  week. 

Mr.  Ward  estimated  that  If  the  banks  were 
open  five  days  a  week,  as  they  were  in  the 
beginning  in  November.  1970.  they  would 
be  providing  food  to  16,000  to  30.000  persons 
a  week. 

What  happens  to  those  who  are  turned 
away? 

"A  lot  of  people  are  eating  nothing  but 
slices  of  toast,"  the  Rev.  Harold  O.  Perry  of 
the  FellowBhlp  of  Christian  Urban  Services 
said. 

More  than  half  of  thoae  getting;  food  are 
on  some  kind  of  government-aid  program — 
public  assistance,  food  stamps  and  so  forth — 
which  they  find  inadequate. 

When  the  food  banks  give  out,  they  fcet 
along  with  what  they  have  or  they  ask  neigh- 
bora  or  friends  for  food. 

Mr.  Ward  said  the  basic  phllo«>phy  of  the 
food  banka  was  baaed  on  a  conviction  that 
most  people  will  not  come  after  food  unless 
they  need  it.  The  trouble  of  coming,  the 
damage  to  personal  prld«,  th?  United  food 
avallaMe  all  work  against  any  extensive  at- 
tempt at  cheating. 

Mr.  Perry  oommentad.  "There  are  relatively 
few  people  who  will  cheat.  It  takes  all  the 
courage  a  person  can  get  to  come  to  a  food 
bank.  To  demean  blm  with  administrative 
tricks  la  absurd." 

Such  a  view  Xa  not  oompatlble  with  most 
pui^rnrp^nt^l  programs  based  upon  some 
kind  of  ntaans  test  to  establish  through 
statlstloa,  investigation,  questionnaires  and 
statements  that  a  person  is  in  need. 

In  effect,  the  entire  Puget  Sound  area  has 
been  subjected  in  recent  we^s  to  a  means 
test  by  U.SJ).A.  official n — and  failed.  That's 
why  federal  officials  have  taken  an  adamant 
stand  against  raleaslng  surplus  commodities 
bare. 

Northwest  oflkoials,  Ineluding  Oov.  Dan 
Evans  and  tbe  Washington  congressional  dsl- 
sgatton.  bad  attempted  to  get  Into  the  sur- 
plus-food warehouses  through  two  doors. 

On*  was  a  direct  approacb.  uatng  a  change 
In  tbe  federal  Food  Stamp  Ast  which  allows 
a  stats  to  bavs  oonunodlty  dlstrtbutian  and 
food  stampe. 

That  change  wUl  beootoe  effective  when 
VBUJl  regulations  are  published,  perhaps 
nsxt  week,  although  it  may  take  asrsral 
mora  weeks  to  maks  adjustments  In  tbe  de- 
partmsDt. 

Tba  other  Nortbwast  approach  was 
through  an  amendment  to  the  National 
Scbocft  Lunch  Act.  provldlag  tao  mllUon  foe 
ooounodlty  distribution  In  arsas  wbleb  al- 
ready hava  otbar  fsdsral  food  programs. 


The  man  who  barred  both  doors  was  Rich- 
ard P.  Lyng.  an  asalstant  secretary  of  ag- 
riculture. Lyng  made  It  very  plain  on  Tburs- 
day  that  the  USDA^.  would  not  release  sur* 
plus  foods  for  general  distribution  here. 

The  new  law  Is  permissive  but  not  manda- 
tory as  far  as  a  dual  operation  in  a  state 
is  concerned,  Lyng  told  The  Times. 

"We  have  made  the  decision  not  to  go  on 
ocmunoditlee."  he  said. 

Behind  this  dsdston  Is  a  ocnvlctlon  that 
Washington  now  has  an  outstanding  food- 
stamp  program.  Lyng  called  it  "qMctacular," 
noting  that  bonus  stsmps  amounted  to  $6.6 
million  In  fiscal  y«ar  1909  and  were  up  to 
$44.3  mUlion  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Tbe  bc»us  is  the  difference  between  what 
ths  stamps  cost  the  user  and  their  money 
value  in  the  grocery.  That  bonus  varies  ao- 
oordlng  to  the  income  of  tbe  family.  Thao- 
retloaUy,  it  Is  the  measure  of  the  free  food 
provided  by  the  government  to  hungry 
peopls. 

A  sample  of  100  families  getting  aid  from 
food  banks  Showed  that  88  per  cent  had 
been  getting  food  stampe  but  oould  no  longer 
afford  them.  The  cash  was  needed  for  other 
basic  expenses. 

Lyng  said  ths  department  was  "hard 
pressed  to  believe  that  anybody  la  suffering" 
because  of  hunger  in  the  Seattle  area.  He 
said  tbe  administration  reoogniaed  the  area's 
economic  situation  but  considered  it  an  in- 
come problem  rather  than  a  food  problem. 

Lyng  also  said,  "It's  really  not  proper  to 
Bolve  an  income  problem  through  modifica- 
tion of  what  is  already  a  good  food  program." 

The  new  Food  Stamp  Law  will  provide  free 
food  stamps  to  those  on  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  eccaomic  ladder.  A  family  of  four  whose 
monthly  income  is  less  than  $30  wiU  get  $10B 
in  free  food  stampe. 

But  tbe  cost  will  go  up  at  tbe  other  end  at 
the  scale.  A  foxir-person  famUy  with  a 
monthly  inooms  of  $360 — a  little  more  than 
unemployment  compensation — wUl  be  able 
to  buy  $106  In  food  stamps  for  $96. 

These  people — the  so-called  "new  poor" — 
In  particular,  might  benefit  fr<xn  surplus- 
commodity  dlstributioii.  Tbey  would  be  able 
to  get  $60  to  $65  a  month  in  surplus  foods 
without  putting  out  tbe  $96  in  cash — which 
probably  Is  needed  for  a  house  payment  and 
otber  fixed  expenses. 

In  any  case,  no  family  would  be  able  to  get 
both  food  stamps  and  surplus  commodities. 

Under  ths  law,  the  state  would  have  to  pay 
the  administrative  cost  of  food  distribution. 
But  Tbe  Times  has  been  told  that  financial 
aaalatanoe  might  be  available  from  the  fed- 
eral govcrxunent  if  there  were  "a  hard  enough 
pitch." 

This,  however,  has  become  somewhat  aca- 
demic as  l<mg  aa  Lyng's  position  prevails. 

Probably,  only  two  considerations  would 
change  the  decision. 

One  would  be  a  reversal  of  government 
philosophy,  foimded,  ironically,  in  the  Prot- 
estant work  ethic  and  the  depression  roots  of 
feeding  programs,  that  need  mtut  be  proved 
objectlvtiy. 

That's  not  Ukely. 

But  UBJDA.  phUosophy  might  be  t>ent  a 
Uttle  beca\ise  of  political  pressure,  since  Lyng 
u  responalbls  to  his  supirton  In  tiie  White 
House. 

But  that,  too,  may  be  difficult.  One  of  tba 
reasons  tbe  U.8X>A.  U  reluctant  to  release 
surplus  conunoditles  Is  a  belief  that  this 
would  maks  difficult  the  sventual  ablf  t  to  a 
famlly-asatstance  plan  wblcdx  Prssldant  Nix- 
on wanta.  Ths  oumeialon  trom  food  stampa 
would  be  much  easier. 

ApA,  mean  white,  belief  that  there  Is  ban- 
ger in  the  Seattle  area  U  almost  Uks  an  aet 
of  faith. 


Spklucak 
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Food 


Adb  oh  Busplus 


County  Executive  John  ^aUman  . 
day  said  "Innovatloa  and  ooaUnued  nefotta- 
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tt<ma"  Kpp«r«ntty  an  tlM  beat  tools  to  rweh 
a  nUddla  ground  In  MfetUnc  tbe  dl^ata  otw 
rMflsae  of  nujdua  foods  for  tbs  Ssattls  an*. 

SpeUman  met  vlth  Richard  Lyng,  assist* 
ant  aeeratary  of  acrtcnltura.  In  Waahlngtom. 
D.O..  yastcrday.  Ha  said  they  axplorad  alter- 
nate solutions  to  the  proWam.  Lyng  bad 
told  Washington  "a  cmngrasBlonal  delegation 
Thuiaday  that  surplus  commodltlos  would 
not  be  made  sTaUable  here. 

The  Ooimty  executive  was  called  to  the 
capital  Ihujsday  by  RepreeentatlTO  'Tom 
Felly  "to  discuss  another  matter." 

During  the  oonfarence  with  Lyng,  ^;>ell- 
mran  said  the  reaaons  for  the  wlthhtddlng  of 
the  surplus  foods  were  discussed. 

"I  bMleve  there  may  be  some  middle 
ground  which  wlU  allow  both  food  stampa 
and  surplus  conmiodltles  In  our  area",  ^Mil- 
man  aald.  "That  middle  ground  can  b«st  be 
reached  by  innovation  and  continued  nego- 
HatKms." 

Sptilman  left  the  Ci^ltol  today  for  Mil- 
waukee to  attend  the  National  AssocUtlon  of 
Oounttae  oomventlon.  He  wiu  return  to  Seat- 
tle Wedneeday. 

Look  How  Mant  Abs  Out  of  Wobk 
(By  Paul  Andrews) 

Tom  Llle  Is  a  soft-spoken,  driven  man  who 
has  given  moet  of  bis  own  time  for  eight 
months  to  the  patchwork  job  of  keeping  the 
Greenwood  food  station  of  Neighbors  In  Need 
In  operation. 

He  sat  In  tbe  office  of  the  Oak  Lake  Baptist 
ohurch  where  the  food  bank  la  kept  and 
flipped  through  a  log  of  forms  fUled  In  by 
those  who  come  for  food. 

"Here's  one,"  LUe  said.  "A  family  of  five. 
Applied  for  food  stampa,  IfU  take  at  least 
a  week  for  her  to  be  processed . . . 

"Here's  another  wcmian,  a  family  of  six, 
mothCT's  been  111.  Here's  one,  family  o(  four, 
applied  for  welfare  . .  ." 

In  another  room,  Lawrence  Kabel  put  down 
a  sack  of  grocerlee  he  had  been  given  aitd 
said,  with  a  shrug,  "I  don't  mind  talking 
about  It.  Look  how  many  people  are  out  of 
work  In  ee*t«e." 

Kabel,  50,  Is  a  brirly  unemployed  merchant 
seaman  who  lives  In  tbe  North  Snd  with  bis 
wife  and  I6-year-oId  son.  He  was  hungry. 

"I  know  rm  not  alone,"  he  said,  peering 
through  bis  glasses,  "These  food  banks  are 
really  needed  around  here  these  days." 

Kabti  fotmd  out  about  tbe  food  bank 
through  a  friend.  Tbt  Oak  Lake  Baptist 
Church  In  the  Aurora  Oreenwood  area  Is  one 
ot  84  local  food -bank  outlets. 

Kabel  has  been  to  the  food  bank  only  twice. 
He  win  receive  $35  a  week  untu  he  becomes 
ellgiUe  In  December  for  pension  benefits. 
His  wife  works  as  a  nurse's  aide  for  »1.80  an 

bOTU*. 

"By  the  time  I  make  the  home  payments, 
and  the  lights  and  beat,  there's  not  much 
left,"  Kabel  said.  "I  dont  like  to  use  the 
food  bank,  but  every  now  and  then  you  need 
a  few  extra  groceries." 

"I'm  not  convinced  that  people  do  realise 
the  need,"  said  LUe,  moderator  of  the  Oak 
Lake  church  and  food-bank  manager. 

"If  you  figure  that  16  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  Seattle  are  out  of  work  now,  *.hat  still 
leaves  85  per  cent  who  are  insulated  enough 
from  the  hunger  around  not  to  realise  how 
much  it  exists,"  Llle  said. 

Like  Kabel,  moet  of  the  100  or  more  per- 
sons who  file  through  the  line  at  the  Oreen- 
wood food  bank  dally  have  come  only  two 
or  three  times  before.  "I  had  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  many  repeaters,  but 
there  haven't  been,"  Llle  said. 

Some  recipients  come  only  during  a  fam- 
ily crisis  Invtdvlng  money  or  Illness,  he  said. 
Others,  sensitive  to  the  unstated  but  real 
social  stigma  attached  to  hunger,  undoubt- 
edly avoid  the  food  banks  imtU  their  hunger 
overcomes  their  pride. 

Still  the  demand  remains  great,  l^>od 
banks  In  the  Central  Asia  and  TTnlverslty 


DIstrlot  continually  run  out  at  stodc  and  are 
forced  to  doae  their  doors,  a  situation  the 
Oreenwood  outlet  experienced  for  the  first 
time  last  week. 

"It's  summertime,  and  the  people  s^o 
regularly  contribute  go  on  vacation  fcr  two 
or  three  weeks,  so  we  dont  get  their  oontrl- 
butlons,"  LUe  said.  Fifteen  Greenwopd-area 
churchee  are  "heavUy  InvolTed"  In  con- 
tributing to  tbe  food  bank  along  with  some 
local  food  stores  and  service  groups,  he  said. 

But  tbe  shelves  in  the  Oreenwood  food 
bank  are  sparsely  stocked.  There  are  algzM 
with  printed  directions:  "Please  take  only 
enough  for  your  famUy  for  three  or  four 
days";  "These  Items  are  hard  to  get.  Fleaaa 
take  one  only." 

"We've  usuaUy  opmibai  here  on  the  basU 
of  letting  people  help  themselves,"  LUe  said. 
"But  lately  we've  had  to  limit  them  to  on* 
of  each  type  of  Item." 

"Most  people  realise  the  limited  supidy  of 
food  and  healtate  to  take  too  much,"  he 
added. 

"We  get  people  In  here  aU  the  way  from 
ooUege  age  to  senior  dttaens."  LUe  saUL 
"Middle-aged  people,  between  40  and  60, 
would  probably  be  the  majority  group." 

Many  of  those  using  the  bank  are  waiting 
for  the  red  tape  to  unravel  In  their  apffll- 
catlons  for  welfare  or  food  stanqw. 

A  food-bank  staff  volunteer  commented: 
"You  wonder  what  thoae  people  would  have 
done  without  the  food  bank  for  ail  theee 
months." 

The  hungry  In  Seattle  are  wondering  the 
same  thing. 

Stats    Ovpicials    Brrm    at    Sukpltts-Foob 

Oivx-amd-Takx 

(By  Blchard  W.  Laraen) 

"Some  people  were  playing  poUtlcs  with 
hunger,"  Oov.  Dan  Evans  snapped  in  one  of 
bis  frequent  moments  of  frustration  this 
past  week. 

The  Nixon  administration's  decision  on  a 
hunger  issue  involving  Washington  State 
was  "absolutely  unbeUevable,"  snorted  Sen- 
ator Warren  O.  Magnuaon. 

The  Issue :  Should  surplus  food  be  distrib- 
uted In  this  state  for  needy  people? 

It  seemed  like  a  question  with  an  easy, 
humanitarian  answer. 

But  as  It  was  irttlpped  through  a  trans- 
continental debate  about  laws  and  poUcles, 
the  Issue,  question  and  answer  seemed  lost 
in  a  blur. 

Puget  Sounders,  already  in  deep  economic 
uncertainty,  were  lowered  further  into  new 
bewilderment. 

The  action  began  with  a  request  from 
some  Democratic  legislators  that  the  gov- 
ernor do  something  abotit  hunger.  A)od  pro- 
grams, Evans  repUed,  were  a  federal  matter. 

The  state's  congressional  ddegatlon,  led 
by  SMWtor  Warren  O.  Magnuson,  focused  on 
the  problem  of  biingcr  and  examined  fed- 
eral programs  for  food  distribution. 

Magnuson  has  immense  political  clout  on 
Capitol  HIU  and  his  specialty  Is  thumping 
agencies  into  action.  So  Magnuson  set  up  a 
conference  in  his  office,  summoning  top  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  ofBdals  to  talk  over 
the  facta  about  food  programs. 

Nearly  all  the  state's  congressional  delega- 
tion showed  up.  Their  objective.  Find,  then 
push  the  button  to  activate  a  special  new 
$ao  mUUon  national  program  of  commodity 
distribution — free  surplus  food  for  needy 
Washlngtonians. 

They  expected  success. 

Hours  earlier  Oovemor  Kvans,  In  Jackson, 
Wyo.,  for  a  governors'  conference,  said  he 
had  been  told  such  a  program  could  be 
started  within  days.  His  source  was  Assistant 
Secretary   of  Agriculture  Richard   Lyng. 

Lyng  was  the  federal  administration's 
spokesman  at  the  Magnuson  meeting.  It  was 
scheduled  for  16  minutes.  It  simmered,  then 
heated  through  an  hour  and  15  mlnxitea, 
finaUy  ending  In  a  boUover  of  exasperation. 


Magnuaon  and  Xhe  coogreesmen  focused 
on  a  aew  law  In  force  sinoe  June  SO:  the 
so-caUed  Hart  Amendment,  named  for  Sen- 
ator PhU  Hart.  Michigan  Democrat. 

In  Its  usual  technical  language,  the  law 
authorlxea  use  of  $30  mlUion  In  so-called 
"Section  sa  Funds"  to  carry  out  "In  any  ares 
of  the  United  Stataa.  distribution  or  other 
programs,  without  regard  to  whether  ^ueh 
area  Is  under  the  food-stamp  program,  or 
a  system  of  direct  distribution  .  .  ." 

Also,  the  law  dlrecta  that  the  program 
provide  "...  an  adequate  diet  to  needy 
chUdren  and  low-lnoome  persons  determined 
by  the  secretary  of  a^eulture  to  be  suffer- 
ing, through  no  fault  of  their  own,  from 
general   and   continued  hunger.   .   .   ." 

It  also  says  the  federal  government  may 
pick  up  the  tab  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram— a  Ug  item  for  the  budget-squeeeed 
state,  counties  and  dtlee. 

The  Hart  amendment  program  has  an- 
other special  value:  it  allows  a  foodstamp 
program  and  a  food  distribution  program  to 
go  on  simultaneously  in  one  area.  That  dual- 
ity prevlotialy  was  forbidden  in  law. 

Waahlngton  has  a  food-stamp  program. 
Thus  It  was  IneUglble  previously  for  a  com- 
modity distribution  program. 

Lyng  told  the  congreasmen  that  a  federal 
nutrition  official  from  San  Francisco  had 
visited  the  Puget  Sound  area.  He  saw  eco- 
nomic trouble,  Lyng  said.  But  he  added,  "We 
have  yet  to  have  anybody  substantiate  that 
the  food-stamp  program  falls  to  meet  the 
problems." 

"In  the  State  of  Washlngten  we  have  what 
is  probably  the  outstanding  state  food-stan^ 
program  anywhere,"  Lyng  said. 

Recipiente  prefer  food  stamps.  The  staoqw 
can  be  used  for  shopping  in  most  food  stores, 
to  buy  aU  foodstuffs.  The  selection  Is  better. 
The  nutrition  Is  better. 

The  surplus-commodity  program,  though 
free.  Is  limited  only  to  thoee  commodities 
in  the  federal  stock  at  tbe  time. 

But,  Magnxison  wondered,  why  not  use  the 
Hart  Amendment  authority?  Olving  out  sur- 
plus food  could  help  those  middle-class  un- 
employed of  Seattle — thoee  whose  income 
has  diminished,  but  stiU  U  not  low  enough 
to  qtiallfy  them  for  the  bargain-basement 
food-stamp  program. 

The  assistant  secretary  cited  budget  prob- 
lems: Section  33  money — source  of  the  Hart 
Amendment's  $30  mlUlon— is  limited.  Moet 
of  It  already  U  committed  to  other  food  pro- 
grams. 

If  a  special  program  were  started  in  Wash- 
ington— and  Lyng  repeated  It  reaUy  wouldn't 
offer  much  help  beyond  food  stampa — a 
precedent  would  be  set. 

And  the  $30  mUlion — a  "drop  in  the  buck- 
et" nationally,  he  added — woxUd  evaporate 
quickly  as  It  began  moving  Into  other  pock- 
eto  of  dlstreaa. 

Lyng  thought  the  intent  of  the  Hart 
Amendment  was  to  expand  a  special  feeding 
program  for  such  redplente  as  expectant 
mothers  and  infanta. 

Magnuson  and  his  congressional  colleaguee 
repUed  that  the  law  Is  broader.  It  talks  about 
"persons." 

Men  are  out  of  work.  Paychecks  stopped. 
Savings  accounts  dwindled.  Mortgage  pay. 
ments  (»*  rent  continue,  along  with  other  liv- 
ing coste.  Many  famUlee  are  caught  in  that 
set  of  problems  and  they  could  be  helped  by 
food  distribution.  Representative  Brock 
Adama.  Seattle  Democrat,  said. 

The  delegation  argued:  1.  The  legal  au- 
thority is  there;  3.  The  money  is  there:  9. 
There  Is  a  need  for  the  program  in  the  state. 

With  tempers  rising,  there  was  talk,  too, 
of  a  new  law.  which  probably  will  come  into 
operation  within  days. 

It  will,  for  the  first  time,  allow  dual'pro- 
grams:  Food  stamps  and  the  general  na- 
tional surplus-commodity  program  wUl  be 
allowed  in  the  same  area.  (A  household,  how- 
ever, cannot  receive  both  stamps  and  free 
food.) 
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That  offers  an  even  more  broadly  funded 
program  than  the  Hart  Amendment  pro- 
gram. To  participate,  though,  this  state 
would  have  to  be  certified  by  the  secretary 
of  agriculture. 

But  Lyng  said  Waahlngton  would  not  be 
certified  for  that  program,  either. 

An  angered  Magnuson  asked  Lyng  If  he 
were  laying  down  an  Interpretation  of  the 
law. 

Or,  Magniison  asked.  "Is  this  a  policy  de- 
cision?" 

Lyng  replied  it  was  a  poUcy  decision. 

There  was  no  yielding,  no  political  salving 
no  suggestion  that  it  woiUd  be  taken  under 
consideration.  It  was  a  fiat  "no". 

Magnxison  and  tbe  congressmen  seethed. 
Then  concluded  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion again  was  denying  the  ailing  Puget 
Sound  area. 

After  the  meeting  even  Repreeentatlve 
Thomas  M.  Pelly,  of  Seattle,  the  lone  Repub- 
lican in  tbe  congressional  delegation,  criti- 
cized the  decision.  Lyng's  performance,  he 
said,  was  "Just  awful." 

Meanwhile  in  Wyoming,  The  Times  in- 
formed Evans  of  the  decision.  He,  too.  was 
angered.  Already  that  week  he  had  had  a 
spat  with  the  administration:  He  catnplained 
Tuesday  that  with  the  state  bleeding  eco- 
nomlcaUy,  the  administration  was  offering 
"Band- Aid  treatment.'*  Now  thlsl 

Evans  telephoned  Lyng.  There  was  ani- 
mated conversation. 

Afterward  Evana  told  The  Times  that  Lyng 
had  taken  fuU  responsibility  for  the  change 
in  decision — ^the  tximaround  after  Lyng  is 
earlier  prediction  there  would  be  a  food-dla- 
trlbution  program. 

In  controUed  tones,  Evans  said  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  showing  a  re- 
assuring concern  about  the  weU-beIng  of 
the  nation.  But,  be  added,  bis  state  seems 
to  be  in  the  federal  blind  spot.  "We  simply 
have  te  have  unusual  response  for  unusual 
circumstances,"  Evans  said. 

Evans  vowed  to  talk  with  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin.  Lyng  may  have 
been  announcing  the  department's  pollcy- 
But  perhaps  the  governor  could  get  it  turned 
around,  Evans  reasoned. 

"It  seems  ironic  to  me  that  here  we  have 
surplus  conunodltles  . .  .  and  we  have  people 
who  could  readUy  use  them  . . .  Somehow  the 
system  is  so  inflexible  that  they  cant  put 
the  two  together,"  Evans  said. 

That  issue  has  been  raised  often. 
The   surplus   commodity   program — based 
on    the    "Section    S3    fund" — traditionally 
has   been    used    to    stabillEe    tbe    farmers' 
market. 

If  a  commodity  becomes  a  surplus,  causing 
price  trouble,  the  fund  money  may  be  used 
to  buy  the  farmers'  surplxis. 

Use  of  the  food  to  feed  people — the  hunger 
questioq  aroae  as  a  major  national  political 
issue  only  in  recent  years. 

The  Section  33  Fund  gete  Ite  money  large- 
ly from  Customs  revenues.  The  fund  this 
fiscal  year  is  estimated  to  be  at  $800  mUlion. 
Most  of  that  money  already  Is  coounitted  to 
feeding  children  and  other  special  programs. 
The  fact  that  the  program  is  opnuttA  by 
tbe  secretary  of  agriculture,  rather  than  the 
secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon  and  Welfare, 
suggeste  that  it  is  not  geared  to  be  reepon- 
sive  to  hungry  people,  Adams  pointed  out. 

Lyng  seemed  worried  that,  with  two  pro- 
grams in  the  state— food  stamps,  plus  dis- 
tribution— there  would  be  recipient  cheat- 
ing, Adams  said. 

That  would  be  "a  minimal  problem." 
Adams  added.  "Suppose  they  get  Instances 
where  people  get  both  stamps  and  free  food — 
and  I  don't  think  that  would  happen  often — 
why  is  that  so  bad  when  it's  balanced  against 
tbe  fact  that  you'd  get  food  to  people  who 
need  it?" 

"These  guys  have  got  an  Iron  wall  down  . . . 
They  are  In  the  oommodlty-atabUlsatlon 
business,"  Adams  said. 


Can  Washington's  hunger  be  proved? 

"I  think  there  has  been  exaggeration  by 
some  of  the  bimger  problem,"  Evans  said. 
But  he  said  there  Is  no  doubt  about  the  need 
of  food:  The  statistics  of  welfare,  of  peraons 
who  exhausted  unemployment-compensation 
beneflte,  are  abstract  evidence;  the  people 
who  show  up  to  stand  in  line  for  food  at 
voluntary  food  banks  are  visual  proof. 

Evans  was  putting  together  such  evidence 
to  use  in  his  appeal  against  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  decision. 

(From  the  Seattle  Times,  July  10, 1071] 

Sxattleitxs,  TakeHkast:  "TBxmgs  a»» 

Bad  Au,  Ovza" 

(By  David  Ammons) 

Oltscpia. — When  seers  w  eeonomlste  speak 
of  Washington's  aUlng  economy,  attention 
ustiaUy  focxises  on  the  Seattle-Taooma- 
Everett  area. 

But  state  officials  say,  "Things  are  bad  aU 
over.' 

There  are  isoUted  pockete  of  prosperity 
but  also  places  with  even  greater  depression 
than  in  the  Puget  Sound  region. 

"While  conditions  remain  most  severe  in 
the  Seattle-Tacoma-Bverett  area,  other  areas 
around  the  state  have  also  experienced  a 
pronounced  slowdown  in  1071  and  em- 
ployment levels  have  dropped  in  almost  aU 
labor  market  areas,"  said  WUllam  E.  Bnmer, 
chief  economic  analyst  for  the  Department 
of  Cozmnerce  and  EcononUc  Development. 

Bruner  said  aerospace  Is  only  part  of  the 
state's  economic  headaches. 

He  said  nation-wide  slowdowns  have  soft- 
ened markets  for  Waahlngton  manufacturers 
who  rely  on  other  states  for  60  percent  of 
their  sales. 

Ron  Wallers  of  the  Employment  Security 
Department  said: 

"The  seven  key  labor-market  areas  we 
study  are  all  showing  large  jumpa  in  unem- 
ployment over  1970,  and  that  was  a  bad 
year." 

WhUe  Puget  Sound-area  unemployment 
jvunped  nearly  6  percent  over  last  year,  the 
state  total  increased  nearly  4  percent. 

The  Anacortes-Mount  Vernon  area  re- 
ported greater  Joblessness  than  in  the  SeatUe 
metropolitan  area,  and  the  Trt  Cities  was 
close  behind. 

Bnmer  said  the  hardest-bit  industries, 
excluding  aerospace,  have  been  lumber  and 
wood  products  and  metals  and  machinery. 

Tourism,  tbe  state's  third  largest  industry. 
also  is  down. 

"There  are  fewer  out-of-staters  coming 
and  pec^le  are  doing  more  camping,"  said 
HeiU7  Pearson  of  the  Tourist  Promotion  Di- 
vision. "S(Hne  hotel-motel  people  say  con- 
ditions are  severe." 

One  bright  note  Is  agrlcultiuv. 

"Barring  late-season  setbacks,  tbe  outlook 
is  for  the  largest  agriculture  production  total 
in  tbe  state's  history,"  an  Agriculture  De- 
partment spokesman  said.  "The  total  could 
reach  $050  mUlion,  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious high  in  1970  of  $808  miUion." 

There  are  few  other  bright  spota  among 
the  dismal  ones,  Bruner  said,  but  "BeUlng- 
bam.  Spokane  and  tbe  Clark  County  area  are 
holding  their  own  quite  wMl  despite  high 
unemployment." 

Of  the  three,  Spokane  had  the  lowest  un- 
employment rate,  8.7  percent,  with  Belling- 
ham's  put  at  10.1  and  Vancouver's  at  10. 

State  officials  said  recovery  generaUy  wUl 
be  slow,  not  coming  before  next  year  at  the 
earliest  in  many  cases. 

It's  OmciAi.:  No  Sttxplus  Food  fob 

WASRIIfOTON 

(By  Richard  W.  Larsen) 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture confirmed  today  that  no  surplus-food 
distribution  program  wiU  be  suthorlaed  In 
the  state. 


Richard  Lyng,  assistant  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, announced  in  Washington  new  reg- 
ulations on  the  nationwide  food-stan^  pro- 
gram. Although  the  new  program  for  the 
first  time  also  would  aUow  surplus  com- 
modities to  be  distributed  in  an  area  that 
has  a  food-stamp  program,  Lyng  said  this 
wont  be  done. 

Lyng  predicted  last  week  that  such  would 
be  the  department's  policy.  The  predlcUon 
provoked  angry  reaction  in  Washington's  con- 
gressional delegation. 

Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson  today  called 
the  department's  action  "Intolerable."  Mag- 
nuson testified  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

Gov.  Dan  Evans  implied  today  that  be 
has  given  up  hope  of  Changing  the  minds  of 
anyone  in  the  Department  of  AgrtcxUture. 
He  told  a  press  conference  he  wUl  talk  with 
other  administration  officials  to  seek  a  policy 
change.  Evans  repeated  that  he  plans  to 
travel  to  Washington,  D.C.,  but  he  dldnt  say 
when. 

Lyng  today  outlined  new  program  regtila- 
tlons  that  for  the  first  timj  aUow  free  dis- 
tribution of  food  stamps.  A  famUy  of  four. 
with  Income  of  $30  a  month  or  less,  will 
qualify. 

But  the  cost  of  food  stanqis  wlU  rise  for 
famUies  that  have  higher  incomes.  A  famUy 
of  four,  with  an  income  of  $360  a  month, 
previously  could  purchase  $106  worth  of 
food  stamps  for  $83.  Now  that  famUy  wlU  be 
able  to  buy  $108  worth  of  food  stampa  for 
$86.  Lyng  said. 

Lyng  today  offidaUy  stamped  as  U.  8.  D.  A. 
policy  the  statement  be  made  at  last  week's 
stormy  meeting  with  Magn\iaon  and  the 
state's  delegation  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives: 

There  wlU  be  no  "duality."  No  area  wlU  be 
certified  for  free-food  distribution  if  it  has  a 
food-etan^)  program.  Washington  baa  a  state- 
wide program. 

Lyng  said  there  is  not  enough  money  in 
the  federal  surplus-commodity  budget  to  al- 
low such  a  broadened  program. 

He  added:  "There  is  tremendous  cost  in 
setting  up  food-distribution  faciUtles.  which 
would  have  to  be  borne  by  tbe  state."  He 
estimated  it  might  cost  the  state  $1.36  mil- 
lion to  administer  such  a  program,  an  amount 
the  state  cant  afford. 

Magnuaon  said  today,  "We  aU  know  the 
food-stamp  program  la  not  providing  enough 
assistance  to  all  those  in  need  of  it  and  It 
wUl  not  be  able  to  do  so  as  long  as  unem- 
ployment and  inflation  continue  to  n>ount." 
Lyng  made  bis  oommenta  during  a  press 
briefing  in  which  he  outlined  the  adminis- 
tration's new  food-stamp  poUolee.  The  ad- 
ministration backed  off  from  a  plan  proposed 
in  AprU  to  cut  off  376,000  higher-income 
welfare  famlUes.  Inste«Ml  it  reduced  the  stamp 
benefits  to  them. 

The  revlasd  proposal  wlU  Implement  a  new 
law  passed  by  Congress  late  last  jrear.  Barring 
further  hangups,  officials  expect  moet  states 
and  counties  to  have  the  new  plan  in  opera- 
tion by  early  1973. 

At  present  anyone  on  welfare  in  participat- 
ing counties  is  eligible  for  government  food 
stamps.  In  April,  under  new  uniform  na- 
tional income  standards  proposed  by  the 
Agriculttire  Depcutment,  many  peraons  in 
states  with  larger  welfare  paymente  wo\Ud 
have  been  cut  off. 

Now  aU  wdfare  people  wiU  be  eligible  for 
stampa  regardless  of  their  cash  welfare 
benefite. 

Other  provisions,  relating  to  elimination 
of  food  stamps  for  hippie-type  communes 
and  other  imrelated  groups  living  in  the 
same  household,  wUl  be  retained. 

A  controversial  work  requirement  forcing 
able-bodied  adulte  to  register  for  and  accept 
Joba  in  return  for  food  stamps  was  retained. 
It  was  clarified  to  allow  exemption  of  persons 
whose  health  and  safety  would  be  Jeopardlasd 
by  woric 
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OovxBmujriAi.  Coktbixmcx, 

SMtUt,  Waah..  July  12, 1971. 
Hob.  Cutfokb  Haboim, 

Secretary,   US.  Depttrtment  of  AgrUndtwr*. 
Waahington,  DXl. 

DcAa  Sbcxstaxt  HAsoof :  Tbe  Puget  Sound 
Qovemmeatal  Conference,  an  aaaoclatlon  ol 
elected  oflBclalA  In  the  central  Pug*t  Sound 
i«gloa  (popuiatlca  approximately  two  mll- 
Uon)  unanlmoiuly  paaeed  tbe  following 
FMolutlon  at  the  full  Oonferenoe  meeting  on 
J\ay  8.  1071 : 

"Resolved:  To  call  upon  the  SeczeUury  of 
tbe  United  States  Oepertmeut  of  Agrtculture 
to  declare  thla  region  an  economic  dlMcter 
area  to  make  it  eligible  for  any  and  all 
emergenoy  relief  programa  at  tbe  federal 
(government's  disposal,  and,  perticularly,  to 
enable  Jurladlctlons  of  the  region  to  qualify 
Its  residents  for  food  stamps  and  surplus 
commodities  programs  concurrently." 

The  context  for  this  resolution  Is  a  grow- 
ing frustration  with  government  on  tbe  part 
of  many  communities  in  this  region,  espe- 
cially related  to  certain  federal  regulaUona 
controlling  a  diversity  of  food,  be«ltb  and 
other  welfare  assistance  programs,  "nie  ex- 
perience of  the  past  few  months  Is  that  many 
of  these  regulations  actiially  work  at  cross- 
purpoees  with  the  response  of  govmiment 
to  biunan  need.  The  above  resolution  seeks 
to  overcome  but  one  of  many  obetacles  to 
r«al -world  assistance. 

The  situation  In  this  region  bae  reaped 
critical  proportions.  The  region  is  facing 
serious  probltBis  In  unemployment  (prtmar- 
Uy  due  to  cutbacks  In  tbe  aeraq>eee  Indos- 
try),  and  la  already  experiencing  wide-scale 
effects  on  tbe  welfare  and  morale  ol  many 
citizens.  Local  agencies  and  groups  have  at- 
tempted to  respond  to  a  part  of  tkls  growing 
need  through  eetabllsbment  of  food  banks, 
but  reeources  are  limited  and  people  are 
wearing  out.  The  church-supported  "Melgb- 
bors  m  Need"  program  alone  has  provided 
ftee  food  to  an  estimated  170,000  people  In 
the  past  six  months. 

Due  to  tbe  critical  urgency  of  our  altna- 
tlon,  we  trust  you  win  glre  this  matter  Im- 
mediate attention. 
Sincerely, 

Wis  XJjaMUM. 

President. 

I  WUr  ro  Sam  That 
(By  BClner  H.  Baker) 

The  other  day  I  tindertook  to  field  half  an 
hour  of  questions  on  KIRO-TV  about  tbe 
sUte  of  the  local  economy.  It  was  flattering 
to  be  the  focus  of  such  attention,  but  more 
tlian  a  Uttle  disooocertlng.  It  seemed  that 
my  comments  came  off  as  negative. ;  id  1  was 
painfully  aware  off  the  thln«i  I  failed  to  say. 
^>ontaneoua  and  unrehearsed  is  the  format 
for  a  lively  program:  It  U  not  the  best  way 
to  state  precisely  what  you  mean. 

BaslcaUy  my  bang-up  as  an  economist  Is 
tbe  conflict  between  telUng  it  like  !t  Is  and 
telling  It  like  I  see  It  can  be.  The  f-an  be  is 
what  people  want  to  hear.  They  neetf  to  hear 
It.  too.  because  this  community  neMs  some 
ray  of  hope.  It  would  be  cruel  self-deception, 
however,  to  keep  searching  each  month  for 
a  turning  point  which  all  logic  dictates  can- 
not take  place  tbts  year.  We  cannot  Ignore 
the  hole  we  are  In,  not  talk  our  way  out  of  It; 
better,  then,  to  recognize  Its  full  dimensions 
and  seek  programs  which  are  big  enough  to 
fill  the  need. 

There  Is  no  tnmtn^  point  In  sirht  because 
there  Is  no  prospect  of  Boeing  bottrming  out. 
At  least  another  10,000  workers  are  scheduled 
to  be  released  by  year-end.  lliere  'Ikely  w?n 
be  some  modest  ^ins  in  otber  ~unufac- 
turlng,  but  not  enoiigb  by  a  .ong  shot  to  pre- 
vent a  fiHttaer  shrinkage  of  the  economic 
base.  This  means  also  further  losses  In  sec- 
ondary employment — trade,  services.  -  tilittes, 
and  construction.  Things  will  get  wvae  at 


least  for  sever::!  months  before  they  begin 
to  get  better.  Moreover,  the  losses  are  so 
severe  that  It  will  require  years  rather  than 
months  of  normal  growth  to  restore  a  sound 
economy.  Unemployment  has  climbed  to  15 
percent  In  tbe  Seattle  area,  and  ^  many  as 
25.000  clalmanU  will  shorUy  be  exhausting 
even  the  second  extension  of  their  benefits. 
The  welfare  roles  have  doubled  during  this 
period  of  economic  distress  and  the  num- 
ber of  food  stamp  recipients  nas  quadrupled 

It  Is  quite  true  that  there  are  a  number 
of  indicators  on  the  Seattle  scene  which  do 
not  reflect  tbe  full  measure  of  our  distress. 
It  la  also  true  that  the  situation  has  been 
overstated  by  the  Wall  Street  Jourtud,  the 
London  Economist,  and  other  outside  ob- 
servers. The  overwhelming  fact  remains  that 
we  are  losing  buckets  of  blood  and  It  is  not 
within  our  own  power  to  staunch  the  flow. 
It  is  time — and  past  time — that  the  otber 
Washington  recognise  this  unique  4tate  of 
emergency  and  marahall  the  full  resources 
of  the  Federal  government  toward  our  re- 
covery. If  "economic  disaster  area"  is  the  de- 
scription which  will  set  the  wheels  In  motion, 
so  be  Itl 

A  few  words  about  local  programs.  We  have 
in  Seattle  a  new  Economic  Development 
CouztcU,  building  on  the  foundation  of  tbe 
Seattle  Area  Industrial  Oouncll.  The  city  has 
estabUsbed  an  Office  of  Boonomlc  Develop- 
ment. The  county  has  Joined  with  three 
other  counties  to  set  up  a  Puget  Sound  Eco- 
nomic Devtfopment  District.  Too  often  the 
man  in  the  street  sees  these  efforts  as  com- 
petitive and  politically  Inspired.  Not  so,  ex- 
cept in  tlie  aezise  that  both  our  governmental 
and  business  leaders  recognize  tbe  need  for 
action.  Out  of  tbe  prolonged  and  earnest 
discussions  of  the  past  year  or  more  has 
come  a  practical  cooperation  at  tbe  working 
level  on  a  series  of  programs  to  broaden  tbe 
economic  base.  These  Include  development 
of  tbe  lower  Duwamlata  as  an  industrial  sanc- 
tuary, the  headquarters  city  program,  en- 
trepreneurial assistance,  tourist  promotion, 
attraction  of  foreign  capital,  and  a  doaen 
others. 

All  of  this  is  sound  in  the  long  term;  none 
of  It  will  do  much  good  In  the  short  term. 
The  Governor  also  made  some  proposals  to 
the  legislature — Jobs  Now  and  Washington 
Future.  They  would  have  borrowed  against 
the  prospective  income  from  a  rew  and  un- 
popular source  of  revenue,  a  ?a!es  tax  on 
gasoline.  In  order  to  undertake  spending  pro- 
grams which  could  not  possibly  be  financed 
out  of  existing  revenue  soiutses.  The  pro- 
posals failed  of  adoption,  which  U  unfortu- 
nate. One  must  recof^lze,  however,  that  the 
abUlty  of  the  state  to  lift  itself  by  its  boot- 
straos  is  limited.  The  state  must  live  within 
Its  means.  The  Federal  government,  with 
fantastically  greater  means  to  begin  with. 
quite  properly  is  also  able  to  spend  more  than 
it  takes  in  when  circumstances  require  It. 

What  oould  the  I^sderal  government  do, 
then,  if  it  recognised  Seattle  as  a  unique 
and  deq>erate  situation?  It  oould  lift  us  out 
of  the  strictures  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams which  are  giving  us  dribbles  of  assist- 
ance where  we  need  torrents.  First  of  all.  the 
stabilisers.  Unemployment  compensation  was 
extended  once  by  act  of  Congresa.  It  was  ex- 
tended again  by  the  State  legislature.  Now 
It  needs  a  further  substantial  extension, 
financed  from  tbe  Federal  treasury  because 
the  state's  unemployment  trust  fund  U 
shrinking  rapidly.  Similarly,  public  aasUt- 
ance,  which  depends  on  a  series  of  matching 
fund  programs;  right  .now  tbe  sUte  needs 
help  In  meeting  lu  own  share,  without  which 
tbe  matching  funds  are  not  available. 

Unemployment  compensation  and  public 
assistance  admittedly  are  palliatives  Instead 
of  cures.  They  relieve  Immediate  distress, 
they  buy  time,  and  they  bold  the  sodal 
fabric  together.  But  they  do  not  rebuild  tbe 
economic  base.  How  do  you  do  tliatT  Boeing 
itself  is  making  a  major  effort  to  diveraify — 


hydrofoils,  computer  services,  transit  equip- 
ment, systems  management.  It  requires  a 
great  effort  to  ferret  out  these  possibilities, 
and  m  most  eases  the  market  Initially — In 
the  developmental  stage — is  government,  m 
my  opinion,  instead  of — or  In  addition  to — 
Boeing  devoting  its  own  effort  to  seeking 
new  markets,  government  should  be  coming 
to  Boeing,  checkbook  In  hand,  asking:  "What 
can  you  produce  which  will  both  contribute 
toward  national  priorities  and  put  people  to 
work?"  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Ulents  of 
the  Boeing  organization  and  the  Boeing  un- 
employed can  be  used  for  other  things  than 
building  aircraft.  They  can  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  air  and  water  quality 
control,  urban  transportation,  housing,  and 
other  programs  on  which  the  nation  knows 
that  it  Is  gcHng  to  spend  billions  eventually 
but  which  are  currently  starving  for  funds. 

Let  me  clarify  two  points.  First,  I  do  not 
suggest  that  this  be  a  ball-out  or  a  bonanza 
for  The  Boeing  Company.  The  effort  would 
be  designed  to  help  the  area  and  the  nation, 
not  the  company.  The  return  to  the  contrac- 
tor should  be  modest,  and  Boeing  is  in  the 
picture  only  because  Boeing  is  here.  If  Boeing 
cannot  find  ways  to  use  the  facilities  and 
manpower  in  this  area,  then  other  contrac- 
tors should  have  that  opportunity.  Second, 
one  must  examine  such  a  spending  pro- 
posal— because  we  are  talking  about  a  lot  of 
money  If  it  Is  to  be  effective — against  tbe 
national  concern  with  controlling  inflation. 
In  this  case  we  would  be  putting  idle  re- 
sources to  work.  Production  would  increase 
by  at  least  tbe  amount  of  the  expenditure. 
That  Is  not  Inflationary.  It  is  common  sense. 

This  is  lllcewlse  not  a  proposal  to  subsi- 
dize the  Seattle  area  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation.  Seattle  can  produce  more  than 
enough  to  pay  Its  way  If  the  mechanism  Is 
activated  to  use  Its  resources.  If  not,  the  na- 
tion Is  sooner  or  later  going  to  be  supporting 
a  substantial  share  of  our  residents  regard- 
less, at  some  level.  Meanwhile,  we  need  also 
a  massive  training  and  relocation  program, 
much  larger  than  those  now  available.  We 
cannot  expect,  even  vrith  outside  help,  to 
employ  here  all  of  those  who  have  been  re- 
leased from  the  aerospace  industry. 

If  you  add  together  the  proposals  for  Fed- 
eral funding  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  public  assistance,  for  employing 
idle  facilities  and  manpower,  and  for  train- 
ing and  relocation,  plus  a  major  acceleration 
of  public  works,  you  are  talking  about  ex- 
penditures of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, probably  at  least  half  a  billion.  Three 
observations  about  this:  1)  some  substan- 
tial portion  of  that  sum  will  have  to  be 
q>ent  regardless:  3)  the  magnitude  is  not 
preposterous:  this  area  has  roughly  1  percent 
of  the  nation's  population;  if  the  nation 
were  suffering  from  a  16  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  we  would  not  hesitate  to  spend 
100  times  half  a  blUion  dollars,  or  50  billion, 
to  get  it  back  on  track:  and  3)  there  is  no 
place  tbe  moixey  oould  be  spent  with  leaa  In- 
flationary InqMtct. 

What  about  present  Federal  programs? 
They  are  Just  not  designed  for  a  problem  oS 
this  magnitude.  Hie  work  supplement  pro- 
gram toucbaa  a  fraction  of  the  unemidoyed. 
Training  and  relocation  may  get  us  $0  mil- 
lion where  we  need  tSO  mUllon.  The  entire 
national  budget  of  the  loonomle  Develop- 
ment Administration  is  less  than  tbe  amount 
needed  in  tbe  Puget  Sound  region  alone. 
There  must  be  a  new  start  and  a  new  sense 
of  urgency  about  the  special  problems  of 
this  area. 

Someone  may  say  that  this  cry  for  htip  Is 
selling  Seattle  short.  As  one  who  loves  this 
city  dearly,  I  do  not  think  so.  We  can  com- 
plain all  we  like  about  projecting  a  poor 
image,  but  vanity  Sbould  not  deter  ue  from 
seeking  the  sort  of  help  and  the  amount  of 
help  which  ought  to  be  forthooming  in  an 
unprecedented  situation.  Beyond  this  current 
crista,  but  quite  soma  distanoe  beyond  It,  I 
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believe  that  we  have  a  bright  future.  Thla  is 
so  largely  because  of  the  very  drcumstanoe 
which  occasions  moat  o<  ua  to  prefer  this  as  a 
place  to  live.  We  have  p^i-^^p^  the  flnaat  en- 
vironmental quality  in  the  United  States, 
and  an  active  determination  to  pi' seen  e  and 
enhance  it.  This  inoreaalngly  la  going  to  be  a 
factor  In  attracting  the  typea  of  enqtloyment 
opportunitlea  wliich  will  diversify  oar  Indus- 
trial base.  Our  civic  efforts  are  pointed  in 
that  direction.  But  the  payoff  will  not  be  to- 
morrow nor  even  next  year.  Right  now  we 
need  help  and  lota  of  it.  This  U  an  economic 
diaaater  area. 

[From  the  CoMOBzaaiONAL  Rxcobd,  May  6, 

1071] 

EiHiarr  S 

BcoxroKic  DuAorxa  RxLizr  Acr  of  1971 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  hlms^  and  Mr. 

Masnuson)  : 

S.  1778.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  to  eatablish  an  emergency  Federal 
economic  assistance  program,  to  authorize 
the  President  to  declare  areas  of  the  Nation 
which  meet  certain  economic  and  employ- 
ment criteria  to  be  economic  disaster  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  JACxaoM.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  the  Economic  Dis- 
aster Area  BeUef  Act  of  1971. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  la  to  author- 
ize the  Preeldent  of  tbe  United  States  to  de- 
clare areas  of  the  Nation  which  meet  certain 
economic  and  employment  criteria  to  be 
econc«nic  disaster  areas  and  to  extend  a 
meaningful  program  of  Federal  assistance 
to  the  people  who  live  in  theae  areas. 

Mr.  President,  hundreds  of  areas  of  thla 
country  are  currently  ezpertenelng  critical 
economic  downturns  and  millions  of  able- 
bodied  American  working  men  and  women 
are  out  of  wcvk — not  ty  accident  or  by  some 
freak  chance  of  fate,  but  because  this  ad- 
ministration planned  it  that  way.  They  are 
the  victinu  of  a  man-made  disaster  that  has 
had  a  more  devastating  economic  impact  on 
the  people  of  this  country  than  any  natu- 
ral disaster  we  have  ever  endured. 

The  record  on  this  matter  Is  very  clear 
to  anyone  who  wishes  to  read  It.  The  high 
Interest  rates  of  the  past  a  years,  the  veto 
of  the  Public  Service  Employment  Act  last 
fall,  the  failure  to  institute  wage  and  price 
guidelines,  the  freezing  of  funds  appropri- 
ated to  meet  critical  social  needs,  the  virtual 
"no  new  starts"  pulfllc  works  policy,  and  a 
whole  range  of  other  actions  by  this  admln- 
Istratlan  make  It  clear  that  today's  imem- 
ployment  and  economic  problems  have  been 
created  by  a  series  ot  conscious  choices  on 
the  part  of  the  administration. 

Many^  of  theae  conscious  policy  choices 
have  been  made  in  the  name  of  fighting  in- 
fiation.  Inflation  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern, but  tbe  policies  adopted  to  date  and 
the  cures  which  have  been  proposed  are 
threatening  to  kill  the  patient.  This  admin- 
istration has  dealt  with  tnfiation  by  the 
single-minded  expedient  of  creating  the 
highest  levels  of  unemployment  in  9  years 
to  cbc^e  off  consumer  demand. 

The  tragic  results  at  the  administration's 
failure  to  take  positive  action  to  relieve  eco- 
nomic stagnation  and  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment are  obvious.  Lo(A  at  the  statistics  for 
March  of  this  year: 

Unemployment  again  readied  A  percent. 
leaving  64  mllUon  people  out  of  work.  This 
is  double  tbe  number  of  persons  unemployed 
In  February  1969. 

Five  major  labor  areas  were  added  to  the 
substantial  unemployment  list,  bringing  the 
total  number  in  that  category  to  60,  the 
highest  level  since  1063. 

Sixteen  of  the  150  major  labor  areas  have 
unemployment  rates  of  0  percent  or  more. 

Five  major  labor  areas  have  unemployment 
rates  exceeding  11  percent. 


Mr.  President,  these  statistics  do  not  tell 
tbe  full  story.  Tbe  full  story  Is  one  of  re- 
gional economic  depression,  of  personal  suf- 
fering; of  loss  of  self-respect  and  dignity,  of 
mortgage  foreclosures,  repoaseeslons,  evic- 
tion notices,  and  personal  deprivation. 

The  quality  of  family  life  In  thla  country, 
the  standards  of  social  welfare  and  economic 
security  we  have  worked  to  achieve  lor  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  consdoualy  being 
eroded  as  a  matter  of  administration  policy. 
An  irreplaceable  national  resource  in  tbe 
form  of  trained  engineers,  scientists,  and 
skilled  and  blue-o(dlar  woriten  lies  idle  and 
forgotten  whUe  the  Nation's  dtlee.  trans- 
portation systems  and  natural  environment 
continue  to  decline  and  degrade. 

Mr.  President,  the  highest  duty  of  the  l"*d- 
eral  Government  is  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  the  security,  and  the  well-being  of 
our  citizens.  This  duty  is  not  only  being  ne- 
glected. It  has  been  repudiated.  Instead  of 
a  national  commitment  to  a  policy  of  full 
employment,  high  productivity,  and  a  rising 
standard  of  living,  we  have  a  Presidential 
commitment  to  policies  which  have  created 
Intolerable  unemployment  and  economic 
disaster  areas  in  many  regions  off  the  coun- 
try. 

Last  year  the  Congress  adopted  a  Com- 
prehensive Disaster  Relief  Act  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  Federal  re- 
sponse and  assistance  program  to  areas 
stricken  by  natural  disasters  such  as  bur- 
rtcanee,  earthquakea,  and  floods.  This  act 
provides  that  when  a  natural  catastrophe 
strikes  which,  "in  the  determination  of  the 
President,  is  or  threatens  to  be  of  sufficient 
severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant  disaster 
assistance  by  the  Federal  Government,"  the 
President  may  make  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams of  Federal  assistance  available  to  tbe 
people  of  that  area. 

The  U.S.  Government  recently  Invested 
over  half  a  billion  dollars  through  various 
disaster  relief  programs  to  help  alleviate  the 
effects  of  the  earthquake  in  California.  This 
was  a  very  laudable  and  Justlltable  Invest- 
ment. In  my  view,  the  employment  and  eco- 
nomic disaster  brought  Into  being  by  this 
administration  Is  surely  deserving  of  at  least 
the  same  kind  of  req>onse  we  extend  hi 
times  of  natural  disasters. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today,  the 
EcononUc  Disaster  Area  Relief  Act  of  1871, 
U  designed  to  do  Just  that.  The  act  recog- 
nizes that  tbe  personal  suffering  caused  by 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  which  result  in 
high  levels  of  unemployment  and  a  stagnant 
regional  economy  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  personal  suffering  caused  by  nat- 
ural disasters  such  as  fiooda.  burrtoanes,  and 
fire. 

Tbe  bill  would  amend  the  Public  Wwks 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1865.  as 
amended,  by  adding  a  new  title  VI.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  following : 

First.  Establishes  in  the  Executive  Oflloe 
of  the  President  an  Office  of  Economic  Aid 
to  Depressed  Areas. 

Second.  8eU  forth  procedures  for  Presi- 
dential designation  of  economic  disaster 
areas  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  act. 
An  area  is  eligible  for  a  wide  range  of  assist- 
ance under  the  act  when  the  President  de- 
termines: that  the  area  Is  experiencing  or 
is  likely  to  experience  unemployment  rates 
in  excess  of  6  percent;  that  unemployment 
has  Increased  by  60  percent  within  a  1-year 
period:  that  the  area's  economy  is  adversely 
affected  by  changes  in  Federal  policies;  or 
that  an  area  is  experiencing  critical  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  would  benefit  from 
assistance  under  tbe  act. 

Third.  Provides  that  a  Federal  ooardinat- 
ing  ofllcer  shall  be  designated  to  coordinate 
the  administration  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  and  the  special  economic  recovery 
programs  established  by  the  act.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  In  which  the  designated 
area  la  located  Is  required  to  appoint  a  State 


coordinating  ofllcer  to  work  with  the  Inderal 
officer. 

Fourth.  Mandates  the  aanjirtanmr  and  ot>- 
operation  of  other  Federal  agendea  In  the 
development  of  a  coordinated  and  tailormade 
plan  of  assistance  designed  to  target  In  on  the 
achlevemenit  of  economic  and  employment 
objectlvea. 

Fifth.  Authorizes  tbe  reprogramlng  of  ap- 
propriated funds  within  an  area  to  attain 
a  better  focus  on  eoonomlo  revItaUaatlon. 

Sixth.  Allows  tbe  modification  and  waiver 
of  procedural  and  admlnlatiatlve  require- 
ments which  Impeda  the  granting  of  ttmely 
assistance  throiigh  existing  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Seventh.  Establishes  a  $2,000,000,000  Fed- 
eral Economic  Recovery  Fund  to  provide 
direct  recovery  assistance.  The  fund  is  not 
categorical  and  revenues  may  be  used  for 
unrestricted  grants  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernment, to  enlarge  existing  grant-in-aid 
programs,  for  loans  to  prevent  nuxtgage  fore- 
oloeure  and  repossession,  for  housing,  relo- 
cation, and  \inemployment  assistance,  «»"< 
for  such  otho'  forms  of  assistance  which  will 
best  meet  tbe  needs  of  local  residents.  The 
fund  Is  designed  to  provide  an  Immediately 
available,  unrestricted  source  of  revenue  to 
be  used  to  deal  with  pending  or  onawng  «co. 
nomlc  disasters  in  any  region  of  the  country. 
Mavlmum  latitude  is  granted  to  the  Preai- 
dent  and  the  Director  of  tbe  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Aid  to  Depressed  Areas  to  eetabUah 
priorities  and  develop  aaslstanoe  programs  to 
rejuvenate  local  economics  and  to  create  new 
employment  opportunitlea. 

Eighth.  Requires  each  State  to  develop  f  uU 
employment  and  economic  recovery  plana  for 
guidance  In  dealing  with  future  regional 
recessions  and  unemployment  problems. 
Among  other  things,  tbe  State  plan 
must  Include  an  up-to-date  continuing 
status  report  on  all  public  works  projecte — 
planned  and  under  coostruction — which 
could  be  accelerated  by  funds  made  available 
under  tbe  act. 

Ninth.  Provides  for  a  gradual  phasing  out 
of  assistance  made  available  under  the  act 
when  the  goals  of  economic  recovery  have 
been  attained. 

Tenth.  Prcdilblta  discrimination  in  tbe  al- 
location of  benefits  made  available  under  tbe 
act,  and  authariass  the  Director  of  the  Ofltce 
to  issue  such  regulatlODs  aa  are  necessary  to 
Implement  the  act. 

Mr.  Preaident,  the  Economic  Disaster  Re- 
Uef  Act  cm  1971  Is  designed  to  do  three  things 
which  are  not  being  done  today:  First,  to 
give  the  President  the  tools  and  tbe  money 
to  undertake  early  acUon  to  prevent  local 
tcoaxMoXc  recessions  from  growing  Into  major 
regional  economic  depressions.  Second,  to 
provide  a  program  which  will  enable  areas 
already  experiencing  high  unemployment 
rates  and  stagnant  economic  activity  to  put 
skilled  people  back  to  work.  Third,  to  provide 
a  compassionate  and  humanistic  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  unemployed  persons  which 
will  enable  them  to  weather  an  eoonocnlc 
downturn  without  having  to  suffer  tbe  ca- 
lamity off  a  mortgage  forecloeure,  eviction 
and  repnsBsaslon  of  personal  gooda.  Tbe  act 
also  provides  housing  asalatance  and  funds 
to  buy  eaMnttal  food  products,  and  author- 
ises the  Preeldent  to  jvovide  unemployment 
assistance  to  indlviduala  whose  woAmen 
compensation  ben^ts  under  State  law  have 
expired. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  has  scheduled  a  bearing  for 
Mfty  la  on  legiaUtton  of  this  nattue.  I  in- 
vite other  Members  of  the  Senate  to  Join 
with  me  in  apoosc»lng  this  measure  and  in 
urging  the  Public  Works  Committee  to  incor- 
porate this  measure  in  Conference  Commit- 
tee as  a  new  tiUe  to  the  Senat*-pMsad  Mil 
a  078,  to  extend  the  Appalachian  Derriop- 
ment  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoua  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  blU  together  with  the 
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text  ctf  a  statemcot  I  fllwl  with  the  PubUe 
Works  Committee  at  their  hearings  In  Seat- 
tle on  April  14  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RacoKO,  and  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  prepared  by  Senator 
ICAomiaoH  be  printed  In  the  Baoou. 

8.  177» 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Sco- 
nomlc     Derelopment     Act     of     106B,     as 
amended,  to  establish  an  emergency  Fed- 
eral economic  sasl stance  program,  to  su- 
thorlae  the  President  to  declare  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  meet  certain  economic  and 
employment  criteria  to  be  Economic  Dis- 
aster Areas,  and  for  other  purpoees. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  dted  as  the  "Economic  Disaster  Area 
BeUef  Act  of  1971." 

FIMBIMOB    AHD    mCLABATIONS 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Congreee  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  the  human  suffering,  the  loes  of  In- 
come, the  dislocation  of  families  and  the 
nati<mal  economic  loss  caused  by  regional 
unemployment  and  economic  downturns  is 
a  matter  of  critical  national  concern; 

(3)  the  personal  suffering  caused  by  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  which  result  In  high 
levels  of  unemployment  and  stagnant  re- 
gional economies  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  suffering  caused  by  natural  disas- 
ters such  ss  fioods,  hurricanes  and  fire,  and 

(3)  there  is  a  direct  Federal  reeponslbUlty 
to  provide  economic  disaster  assistance  to 
IndlTiduals  In  regions  of  the  country  ex- 
periencing high  unemployment  and  faltering 
economies  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
residences  and  to  support  their  families 
without  the  human  degradation,  the  loss  in 
self  respect  and  the  decline  In  confidence  in 
the  American  government  which  are  caused 
by  persistent  \inemployment.  mortgage  fore- 
closures, evictions,  repossession  and  bank- 
ruptcy. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  au- 
thorise the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  a  direct  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  individuals,  the  States  and  to 
local  government  to  alleviate  the  wasteful 
economic  disruption  and  loes  resulting  from 
regional  eoonmnlc  disasters  by — 

(1)  esUbllshlng  within  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  an  Office  of  Economic 
Aid  to  Depressed  Areas: 

(3)  providing  for  a  coordinated  Federal 
response; 

(3)  authorizing  extension  and.  in  some 
cases,  forgiveness  of  all  or  part  of  obliga- 
tions due  the  Federal  Government;  and 

(4)  waiving  certain  administrative  and 
procedural  requirements  of  Federal  programs 
to  facilitate  an  early  and  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  relief. 

Sac.  S.  The  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1966.  ss  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  a  new  Title  VI 
and  by  redesignating  and  renumbering  sub- 
sequent Titles  snd  Section  nvmibers  as  ap- 
propriate: 

•TTTLE   VI  KMEROBNCY  ECONOMIC   DIS- 
ASTER AREA  RELIEF 


"omcB  or  BooNoicic  Am  to 

"Sac.  601(a)  There  is  hereby  establUhed 
within  the  Executive  Ofllce  of  the  President 
an  Office  of  Economic  Aid  to  Depressed  Areas 
(herenafter  referred  to  as  the  "Office").  The 
Office  shall  have  a  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  serve  at  his 
pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  may  employ 
such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  Office's  functions  under 
this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Office  may  em- 
ploy and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts and  consultants  as  may  be  necessary 


for  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  under 
this  Act.  In  accordance  with  section  3100  of 
tlUe  0,  United  States  Code  (but  without  re- 
gard to  the  last  sentence  thereof). 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Ofllce  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  Level 
n  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (S 
U.S.C.  5313) . 

"(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  OlDce  and  the  Director — 

"(1)  to  carry  o\it  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  on 
methods,  policies,  and  programs  designed  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  to  stimulate  the 
economies  of  areas  design stfert  as  Economic 
Disaster  Areas  pursuant  to  section  4; 

"(3)  to  train  and  have  available  a  pro- 
fessional staff  of  Federal  coordinating  offi- 
cers for  assignment  to  areas  designated  as 
Economic  Disaster  Areas; 

"(4)  to  review  and  appraise  the  various 
Federal  assistance  programs  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  determining  the  extent  to  which 
such  programs  and  activities  do  or  can  con- 
tribute to  reducing  regional  tmemployment 
and  stlmiilatlng  regional  economies; 

"(B)  to  coordinate  his  studies  with  those 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and 

"(6)  to  make  such  studies,  reports  and 
recommendations  as  the  President  may  re- 
quest. 

"(e)  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  administration  of  the  Office  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year." 

"DISiaNATIOK  or  XOONOMXC  DIBASm  ASXAS 

"Sac.  603.  (a)  The  President,  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  Oovemor  of  a  State,  is  author- 
ised and  directed  to  designato  an  area  of 
the  co\intry  an  Economic  Disaster  Area 
when — 

"  ( 1 )  There  is  a  6  per  centimi  or  greater  un- 
employment rate  resulting  from  an  abrupt 
rise  which  has  existed  for  six  of  the  preced- 
ing twelve  months,  or  which  Is  expected  to 
occur  and  which  will  be  more  than  temporary 
in  duration;  or 

"(2)  There  has  been  or  will  be  a  50  per 
centum  or  greater  Increase  in  unemployment 
in  the  area  within  a  one-year  period,  which 
will  be  more  than  temporary  in  duration;  or 

"(3)  There  has  been  or  wUl  be  changes 
in  Federal  procurement  or  contract  policies 
or  reductions  In  dlrset  or  related  Federal 
employment  which  adversely  affect  an  area's 
economy  and  employment  opportunities;  or 

"(4)  There  are  such  other  critical  eco- 
nomic conditions  resulting  from  an  abrupt 
rise  m  unemployment  as  the  President  de- 
termines would  benefit  from  assistance  un- 
der this  section. 

"(b)  In  designating  an  Economic  Disaster 
Area,  the  President  may  make  the  designa- 
tion without  regard  to  geographical  or  po- 
litical boundaries  and  any  such  designation 
shall  continue  for  a  minimum  period  of  one 
year." 

"rxDxaAi,  cooaoxNATiNO  omcaa 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  Immediately  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's designation  of  a  major  disaster  area, 
the  Director  of  the  OflBce  shall  assign  a  Fed- 
eral coordinating  officer  to  the  designated 
area.  The  coordinating  officer,  acting  \mder 
guldtilnes  prepared  by  the  Director  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Domestic  Council,  shall — 

"(1)  make  an  initial  appraisal  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Disaster  Area  and  the  area's: 

"(1)  local  economy; 

"(11)  levels  of  present  and  proq>ectlve  im- 
employment;  and 

"(ill)  eligibility  for  Federal  program  as- 
sistance; 

"(3)  establish  such  field  offices  as  he  deems 
necessary; 

"(8)  coordinate  the  admlnlstntion  of  all 
Federal  programs  authorised  under  this  Act; 
and 

"(4)  administer  the  activities  of  Federal 
personnel  temporarily  assigned  to  the  ooordl- 
natlng  officer  pursuant  to  section  6  of  this 
Act. 


"(b)  The  Oovemor  of  a  State  in  which  an 
has  been  designated  an  Economic  Dis- 
aster Area  shall  appoint  a  State  official  to 
serve  as  a  State  coordinating  officer  to  work 
with  the  Federal  coordinating  officer." 

"assistamcs  or  oxHxa  rxmjui.  agkncixs 

"Sac.  604.  (a)  At  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  under  the  management  of  the 
Director  and  the  Federal  coordinating  ofllcer, 
all  Federal  agencies  are  hereby  authorised  to 
provide  assistance  to  an  Economic  Disaster 
Area  by — 

"(1)  utilizing  or  otherwise  making  avail- 
able, with  or  without  reimbursement  there- 
for, personnri,  equipment,  supplies,  and  other 
reeourcee;  and 

"(3)  donating  or  lending  real  and  per- 
sonal property  determined  to  be  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  the  Federal  Oovenunent  to  State 
and  local  government; 

"(b)  Federal  agencies  may  be  reimbursed 
for  expenditures  made  under  this  Act  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purpoees  of  this 
Act.  Any  funds  received  by  Federal  agen- 
cies as  reimbursement  for  services  or  sup- 
plies furnished  tmder  the  authority  of  this 
section  Shan  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  appropriation  or  appropriations  current- 
ly available  for  such  services  or  supplies. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Federal  coordinating  officer  is  au- 
thorized to  accept  and  utilize  the  services 
or  facilities  of  any  State  or  local  government, 
or  of  any  agency,  office,  or  employee  thereof, 
with  the  consent  of  such  government.  Any 
Federal  agency.  In  performing  any  activities 
under  this  section,  is,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  coordinating  officer,  authorized 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
temporary  personnel  as  may  be  necessary, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appolntmente 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chiH>ter  HI  of  such  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  to  em- 
ploy experts  and  consultanta  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  such 
title,  and  to  incur  obligations  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  by  contract  or  otherwise 
to  achieve  the  purpoees  of  this  Act. 

"AUTHoatrr  to  bsfzoobam  rumw  to  okal 
wrrH  aooMoicic  and  kmplotmxmt  pzoblkms 

"Sac.  606.  (a)  To  create  new  employment 
opportunities  and  to  Improve  the  economies 
of  areas  designated  as  economic  disaster 
areas  pursuant  to  section  4,  the  President  is 
hereby  authorised  to  reprogram  up  to  30 
per  centum  of  any  Federally  appropriated 
funds  scheduled  for  expenditure  in  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  area  Into  other  programs 
which  are  better  able  to  relieve  economic  dis- 
tress and  reduce  unemployment,  and  respond 
to  the  condition  preeented  In  that  ares. 

"(b)  Fifteen  days  before  exercising  au- 
thority granted  pursuant  to  subeectlon  7(a) 
to  reprogram  funds,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  iden  • 
tlfylng  the  source  of  funds  proposed  to  be 
reprogramed,  the  proposed  use  of  the  funds, 
and  the  economic  and  employment  benefits 
which  are  anticipated.  Hie  reprogramlng 
shall  become  effective  unless  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  by  resolution  disapproves  with- 
in fifteen  calendar  days  of  receiving  the  re- 
port: Provided,  That,  if  Congress  is  not  in 
session,  the  reprogramlng  authority  granted 
pursuant  to  section  e05(a)  shall  be  reduced 
to  15  per  cent  until  such  time  as  Congress 
shall  reconvene. 

"rxsnui.  GSAifT-iK-Aio  pboobams 

"Sac.  606.  The  Director  of  the  Office,  with 
the  concurrences  of  the  President,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  direct  any  Federal  agency 
charged  with  the  administration  of  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  to  modify  or  waive 
such  administrative  or  procedural  condi- 
tions for  assistance  which  Impede,  frustrate, 
or  prevent  the  granting  of  timely  assistance 
under  such  programs  to  Individuals  and  goT- 
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enunental  unite  in  areas  designated  to  eco- 
nomic disaster  areas. 

"raDBUi.  Bcoiroicic  excovxxt  rum 
"Sac.  603.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  separate  fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Economic 
BeooTsry  Fund  (hereinafter  called  the  "Eco- 
nomlo  Recovery  Fund")  which  shall  remain 
available  imtU  expended  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vld«L 

"(b)  llier*  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
approprlatad  to  the  Economic  Recovery  Fund 
•3,000.000.000  and  such  funds  as  are  neces- 
sary In  subsequent  years  to  maintain  the 
fund  at  a  level  ot  •2,000,000,000  to  be  used 
by  the  President  for  the  purpoees  set  forth 
In  this  section  and  In  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office,  together 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies,  are 
directed  to  review  existing  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs,  and 
prepare  a  report  Identifying  tboee  programs 
suable  for  assistance  from  the  Economic 
Recovery  Fund.  In  addition,  assistance  may 
Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to — 

"(1)  loans  to  businesses  and  Individuals 
to  enable  them  to  meet  business  and  residen- 
tial mortgage  paymente  and  to  prevent  fore- 
closure, evlctlcm.  and  repossession  of  person- 
al propertr. 

"(3)  unrestricted  grants  to  State  and  lo- 
cal govemmente  to  Implement  local  initia- 
tives and  projeete  designed  to  relieve  unem- 
ployment and  stimulate  the  economy,  but 
whloh  are  not  eligible  for  existing  grant-in- 
aid  programs; 

"(3)  gtanta  to  accelerate  Federal,  State  or 
local  projeete  which  are  underway  or  on 
which  the  planning  Is  completed  or  substan- 
tially completed; 

"(4)  relocation  assistance  for  imemplojred 
individuals  and  their  families; 

"(5)  unemployment  assistance,  without 
regard  to  the  maximum  duration  of  beneflte 
available  under  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  of  the  State  In  which  the 
Economic  Disaster  Area  la  located,  but  such 
assistance  shall  'not  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  set  by  the  State  and  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  extent  benefite  are  available  under 
State  law; 

"(6)  housing  assistance  and  any  necessary 
assistance  to  assure  that  all  individuals  In 
the  designated  area  have  a  balanced  diet  of 
nutritious  food; 

"(7)  granta  to  States  and  units  of  local 
government  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  State 
share  of  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams which  would  assist  economic  recovery; 
"(8)  grante  or  loans  to  non-profit  organi- 
zations and  loan  guarantees  to  private  profit- 
making  organizations  for  Job  creation  and 
holding  major  employers  who  would  other- 
wise sul)atantiaUy  reduce  employment  In  the 
area;  and 

"(9)  such  other  assistance  which  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Ofllee,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  President,  determines  to  be  necessary  and 
best  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  liv- 
ing within  an  Economic  Disaster  Area." 

"STATZ    TVU.    aMPLOTMZMT    AITD    aCOIfOXIC 
laCOirBBT  PLANS 

"Sac.  60e.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Ofllce  is 
authorlaed  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States 
in  developing  comprehensive  plans  and  prac- 
ticable programs  for  relieving  tmemployment 
and  stimulating  regional  economics  In  antlo- 
Ipatlon  of  futxire  economic  downturai  and 
ruing  levels  of  tmemployment.  State  Poll 
Employment  and  Economic  Beeoveiy  Plans 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "State  Plans") 
shall  be  prepared  and  administered  by  a  sin- 
gle State  oflloe  to  be  designated  by  the  Oov- 
emor. 

"(b)  State  Plans  shall  include — 

"(1)  short  range  emergency  aotlona  tor 
economic  stimtilatlon  and  the  creation  of 
employment  opportunities; 

"(3)  long  range  recovery  plans  requiring 
luge  capital  expenditures  and  destgned  to 


improve  public  services  and  the  quality  of 
life; 

"(3)  an  up  to  date  continuing  status  re- 
port on:  (1)  on-going  public  works  projeete; 
(11)  public  works  projeete  on  which  planning 
has  been  completed  but  on  which  construc- 
tion has  not  begun;  (ill)  public  works  proj- 
eete which  are  being  planned; 

"(4)  a  contingency  program  for  the  con- 
tinued delivery  of  essential  public  servioes, 
food  producte  and  the  provtsion  of  adequate 
housing  to  persons  displaced  downtxums;  and 

"(6)  a  current  catalogue  of  State  assist- 
ance programs  designed  to  provide  tempo- 
rary or  long  term  relief  to  Individuals  unem- 
ployed or  otherwise  damaged  by  economic 
forces  beyond  their  power  to  anticipate  or 
control. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  pe- 
riodically review  State  Plans  and  shall  pre- 
pare for  submission  to  the  Congress  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  status  of  State  planning 
and  the  actions  of  his  Ofllce  under  this  Act. 

"KZVOCATIOK  or  XLIOIBnJTT 

"Sac.  609.  Any  region  designated  as  an 
Economic  Disaster  Area  shall  remain  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  assistance  under  this  Act 
for  a  minimum  period  of  one  year.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  shall  recommend  the  re- 
moval of  an  area  from  the  designated  list  of 
eligible  areas  only  after  a  full  review  of  the 
local  economy,  the  area's  employment  level, 
the  improvemente  resulting  from  assistance 
made  available  under  this  Act  as  well  ss  the 
removal  of  the  area  from  the  Department  of 
Labor's  monthly  bulletin  on  'Area  Trends  in 
Employment  and  Unemployment.'  Benefite 
made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  phased 
out  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and  in 
an  orderly  manner  which  will  not  disrupt 
the  local  economy." 

"mMOVULTIOHS   AWD    NOtmiSCXnnMATION 

"Sac.  610.  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall 
issue  and  may  alter  and  amend  such  regula- 
tions as  may  l>e  necessary  to  In^jlement  this 
Act.  Such  regulations  shall  include  provisions 
for  insuring  that  the  relief  and  assistance 
activities  stMOl  be  accomplished  in  an  equlte- 
ble  and  Impartial  manner,  without  discrim- 
ination on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, nationality,  sex,  age,  or  economic  status 
prior  to  designation  of  an  area  as  eligible 
for  benefite  under  this  Act." 

"oxmnTioNS 

"Sac.  611.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(1)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Ofllee  of  Economic  Aid  to  Depressed  Areas; 

"(2)  'Economic  Disaster  Area'  means  a 
geographical  area  which  the  President  has 
designated  as  meeting  the  eriterta  of  section 
4  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  'Federal  agency'  means  any  depart- 
ment. Independent  establishment.  Govern- 
ment corporation,  or  other  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government; 

"(4)  'Federal  coordinating  officer'  means 
an  emi^oyee  of  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Aid 
to  Depressed  Areas  who  shall  serve  ae  the 
chief  Federal  offloer  In  dealing  with  areas 
designated  as  Economic  Disaster  Areas; 

"(5)  'Federal  Economic  Recovery  Fund' 
means  the  fund  established  In  section  9(a) 
of  this  Act  to  finance  the  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act; 

"(6)  'Full  Employmmt  and  Boonomlc  Re- 
covery Plans'  means  contingency  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  individual  States  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  this  Act; 

"(7)  'Governor'  means  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  any  State; 

"(8)  local  government'  means  any 
county,  city,  village,  town,  district,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  any  State,  and  in- 
cludes any  rural  community  or  unincorpo- 
rated town  or  village,  and.  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  shall  include  any  Indian  Reser- 
vation or  Indian  commtmlty  which  enjoys 
a  trust  relationship  with  the  United  States; 

"(9)    'State'    means    any    State    of    the 


United  States,  the  Diatrlct  at  Cdombla, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  T«i«Twt^  Ooam. 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Teiritory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

"(10)  'United  States'  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  I^lstrlct  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  TuTltory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands." 

STATKMaMT   BT    SSNATOB   HZMBT    M.    JAOEBON 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my  ^ipre- 
eiation  for  the  interest  which  you  and  othsr 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  hava 
shown  In  the  economic  problems  which  con- 
front the  State  of  Washington,  and  In  par- 
ticular, the  City  of  SeatUe.  The  citizens  of 
Seattle,  facing  the  dubious  distinction  of 
having  the  highest  unemployment  rate  of 
any  city  In  the  Nation,  welcomes  your  Interest 
and  presenoe. 

This  two  day  hearing  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  E;conon[Uc  Development  provides  an  ex- 
cellent fonui  to  discuss  the  myriad  economic 
ills  of  our  State,  the  factors  which  contribu- 
ted to  these  problems,  and  the  effect  unem- 
ployment has  had  on  the  economy  and  the 
individual.  I  feel  such  testimony  u  t»iwnttal 
to  the  development  of  programs  designed  to 
reduce  tmemployment  and  to  maTiirn—  the 
benefit  to  our  economy. 

I  wish  I  could  Join  you  in  hearing  the  testi- 
mony of  elected  officials,  business  leaders  and 
concerned  citizens,  but  I  am  sAeduIed  to 
address  the  Senate  today  on  the  same  nat- 
ter which  concerns  you  here  today — the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  Washington  State  and 
our  nation  and  what  can  be  done  to  ameU- 
orate  this  depressing  situation. 

It  is  a  most  dtstreasing  e:q>erlence  to  receive 
letters  from  oonstltuente  pleading  for  hrtp 
because  they  have  no  Jobs,  because  they  have 
used  all  their  unemployment  beneflte,  or  be- 
cause they  simply  cannot  feed  their  families. 
We  tend  to  deal  with  statistics  or  nvunbers 
to  reveal  the  magnitude  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem,  but  if  this  situation  is  put 
on  an  individual  case  basis,  the  misery,  anx- 
iety and  suffering  become  much  more  ap- 
parent. The  recenUy  graduated  scientist  or 
engineer  will  retrench  temporarily,  but  can 
us\ially  rebound  because  he  has  maximum 
flexibility,  no  firmly  established  conununlty 
ties,  and  can  relocate  or  even  be  retrained  if 
necessary.  However,  the  mid-career  employee 
who  has  a  mortgaged  home,  children  in 
school,  and  has  become  firmly  implanted  in 
the  community  with  major  family  and  busi- 
ness responsibUltles  is  likely  to  become  ex- 
tremely depressed  and  perhaps  lose  all  self- 
confidence.  The  prospect  of  facing  a  bank 
foreclosure  on  home  and  car,  the  thought 
of  being  unable  to  provide  adequate  school- 
ing for  children,  and  the  potential  of  poverty 
is  nearly  impossible  to  tolerate.  Perhaps  the 
crudest  blow  is  dealt  to  the  en^loyee  who 
has  devoted  long  years  to  his  work  and  who 
looks  forward  to  retirement  in  a  few  short 
years.  Now  out  of  work  and  in  his  mid-fifties, 
the  prospect  for  employment  even  at  a  re- 
duced pay  scale  Is  remote.  Worse  yet,  many 
find  that  their  retirement  benefite  are  lost. 
Many  of  these  people  have  lost  all  hope. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  unemployment  situa- 
tion in  Washington  is  not  only  geographically 
wldeq>read.  btit  it  is  in  some  respecto  unique. 
Consider  theee  examples : 

The  loss  of  more  than  50.000  Boeing  Com- 
pany jobs  in  the  Seattle  area  since  1968; 

The  drastic  reduction  of  employees  aaso- 
etated  with  the  nuclear  reactors  at.  Hanford. 
with  the  possibility  of  stni  furthor  reductions 
In  the  labor  foroe: 

The  large-scale  layoffs  in  the  forest  prod- 
ucte and  home  building  industries. 

The  diverse  farm  problems  whloh  have  in- 
duced many  to  bankruptcy  and  threaten  far 
more. 

Perhaps  the  most  frustrating  part  of  the 
harsh  economic  blow  which  the  State  of 
Washington  has  been  dealt  is  the  fact  that 
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tn  most  jfKfciM  It  taaa  bMn  aonMtliliig  ov«r 
«AU«h  Um  aHMtad  boBlnflaBM  b»T»  had  Uttt* 
or  no  oontKd.  TIm  niooeM  of  oar  thrae  most 
•ooDomloaUy  Important  hi«lin—M,  aflro- 
■IMM0,  agrlcaltar*,  and  fotwtry,  1m  d«pendent 
upon  mo<lerat*-to-low  intarast  rstw  and  tb« 
aTaUabOlty  of  taoxmj.  Ttm  raoord  high  Intar- 
wt  ratM,  wb«n  coapl«d  wltli  a  "tight  money 
poUoy"  have  been  particularly  dlaastroua  to 
our  economy.  For  example: 

The  forest  produeta  Industry  depends  upon 
the  housing  market  (or  the  purchase  of  S0% 
of  Its  total  ou^ut.  and  housing  starts  hare 
been  greatly  reduced  during  the  past  two 
years; 

The  Boeing  Company,  whose  revenues  are 
dertved  pgedowlnantly  from  commercial  alr- 
ocaft  sales,  cannot  seU  planes  If  tlM  airlines 
are  nnaUe  to  flnanoe  them  at  reasonable  In- 
terest ratee.  Superimposed  upon  this  Is  the 
recent  decision  by  Congress  to  terminate  the 
8BT  program. 

The  farmer,  who  has  always  been  depend- 
ent up<Hi  the  banks  for  operational  loans,  has 
frequently  been  unable  to  secure  capital  even 
at  exorbitant  Interest  rates. 

One  at  the  factors  frequently  overlooked  In 
the  economic  plight  of  our  State  Is  the  ad- 
verse secondary  effects  which  occur  whenevor 
a  major  ItMlustry  falters.  Althoiigh  this  situa- 
tion Is  most  prevalent  with  suboontraotors  cr 
other  sum>Uers  to  the  aeroepaoe  Industry,  It 
also  appllee  to  the  agriculture  and  forest 
pnxlucts  fields.  Like  an  iceberg,  much  lies 
below  the  surface  and  must  be  carefully  sur- 
veyed to  fully  appreciate  its  vastneae. 

There  are  no  simple  solutions  to  the  com- 
plex problems  which  confront  our  State. 
Complex  problems  require  con4>lex  solutions, 
both  of  a  short  term  and  a  long  term  nature. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  consider 
what  Immediate  assistance  can  be  provided 
to  stimulate  the  economy  and  to  reduce  un- 
employment levels.  I  know  the  committee 
will  receive  numerous  lists  of  badly  needed 
public  works  projects,  and  as  a  ooeponsor 
of  the  accelerated  Public  Works  bill  in  the 
Senate.  I  hope  these  recommendations  wUl 
be  favorably  received.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves  is  scheduled  to  take  up  their 
APW  bUl  on  April  ai,  and  I  am  confident 
this  Committee  will  expedite  action  so  it  may 
become  law  and  be  implemented  immedi- 
ately. As  presently  written.  Seattle.  Tacoma 
and  other  hard  pressed  Washington  cities 
will  be  among  the  first  to  benefit  under  the 
blU. 

Another  measure  which  can  be  of  real  as- 
sistance to  my  State  Is  the  Kmergency  Km- 
ployment  Act,  which  I  co-sponsored,  along 
with  33  of  my  colleagues.  This  measure,  which 
recently  passed  the  Senate,  Is  designed  to 
put  some  150.000  imemployed  persons  to  work 
in  State  and  municipal  public  Jobs  during 
the  next  two  years.  Enacting  of  this  leg- 
islation is  essential  not  only  because  of  the 
sharp  rise  In  unemployment  In  urban  areas 
generally,  but  also  because  the  drop  in  rev- 
enues available  to  city  governments  has  re- 
sulted In  a  severe  cutback  of  vital  municipal 
services — a  matter  which  compounds  the 
hardship  siiffered  by  the  unemployed.  At  a 
time  when  there  are  so  many  highly  capable 
men  and  women  sitting  idle,  temporary  em- 
ployment measures  such  as  this  must  be 
made  available  without  delay. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  last  De- 
cember the  President  vetoed  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  Act,  which  provided  for  a 
permanent  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram. I  am  equally  aware  that  he  is  opposed 
to  the  Emergency  Employment  Act.  However, 
If  he  attempts  to  kill  this  measure,  which 
promises  Immediate  albeit  temporary  relief 
to  so  many  who  want  to  contribute  to  the 
nation's  economy,  and  I  am  reasonably  cer- 
tain Congress  will  override  his  veto. 

An  existing  program  which  can  provide 
significant  temporary  employment  assist- 
ance if  extended  and  expanded  is  the  Em- 
ployment  Supplement    Program.   The   Em- 


ployment Supplement  Program  In  Washing- 
ton State  has  been  generally  aeknowledged 
as  a  highly  effective  way  of  providing  those 
moat  severely  affected  by  the  eoonomlc  slump 
with  a  source  at  temporary  iaoome  and  the 
dignity  of  work.  There  are  approximately 
700  public  agenctee  and  non-profit  organi- 
sations in  the  Seattle  area  alooe  who  have  ra- 
quaated  partlclpanta  from  thla  program. 
However,  the  program  has  operated  on  aueh 
a  limited  scale  that  tbeae  requesU  were  not 
filled.  Yet  It  Is  eat!  mated  that  there  are 
thousands  of  eUgible  applleanu  in  Washing- 
ton, said  the  figures  eontUme  to  rise  rapidly 
as  more  people  exhaust  their  extended  un- 
employment entitlements.  I  have  written 
Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson  about  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  trust  he  will  see  fit  to  i4>prove 
the  propoeal  submitted  by  the  Washington 
State  Employment  Security  Department  to 
extend  this  program  to  encompass  the  ESP's 
training  period  and  expand  this  program  to 
enoompaas  10,000  partldpaots  on  a  State- 
wide baaU.  I  feel  It  would  be  extremely  un- 
fortunate if  a  program  with  such  potential 
should  expire  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

One  of  the  most  poorly  understood,  but 
potentially  most  devastating  actions  the 
President  has  taken  is  to  Impound  federal 
money  which  Congress  has  appropriated  and 
Intends  to  be  expended  for  public  purpoees. 
A  recent  review  of  this  matter  by  Senator 
Ervln  revealed  that  in  excess  of  $11  billion 
has  been  froaen  by  the  President.  When 
oountlesa  unemployed  walk  the  streeta  look- 
ing for  work,  this  is  a  cruel  and  unwise  im- 
poundment of  public  monies.  In  effect,  the 
President  is  exercising  an  Item  veto  over 
appropriations  acts  by  Congress,  a  power 
which  he  is  denied  In  the  Constitution. 

I  have  obtained  a  breakdown  of  these  fro- 
zen fluids  as  they  affect  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. In  addition  to  the  millions  at  dollaza 
for  agricultural  research,  military  construc- 
tion, envlronment4U  research,  atomic  energy, 
and  water  reaource  development  programa. 
there  are  more  than  $126  million  of  Federal 
Highway  Trust  Fund  monies  sitting  idle  and 
ready  to  provide  work  if  only  the  Prealdent 
would  approve  of  their  expenditure.  Not  only 
should  much  of  this  frosen  money  be  spent 
to  stimulate  the  economy,  but  a  formula 
should  be  developed  so  that  when  released,  a 
preference  would  be  given  to  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  afor«nentloned,  while  offering  great 
potential  for  reducing  unemployment  and 
atlmulatlng  our  State  economy,  provldee  lit- 
tle hope  for  one  aegment  of  our  unemploy- 
ed— the  hl^Iy  trained  and  highly  produc- 
tive. Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Statea  have  so  many  skilled  engineers  and 
scientists  been  reduced  to  poverty  and  hu- 
man suffering  as  a  result  of  a  shift  in  "na- 
tional priorltlea."  The  Boeing  Company  alone 
haa  been  forced  to  release  nearly  7000  engi- 
neera  and  aeientlats  in  the  past  three  years 
because  a  declalon  waa  made  by  a  bare 
majority  of  the  Congreaa  to  terminate  the 
S8T  program.  In  addition  to  the  thouaands 
of  engineers  and  scientists  who  have  already 
lost  their  Jobs  at  Boeing,  several  thousand 
more  will  be  released  this  year.  In  addition, 
there  la  the  unemployment  multiplier  effect 
which  hlta  equally  highly  skilled  help  In 
firms  which  do  a  large  share  of  their  busl- 
neaa  with  Boeing  and  other  firms  In  the  aero- 
space Industry. 

Although  many  of  these  people  may  well 
end  up  working  in  accelerated  public  wOTks 
or  in  public  service  programs  if  they  sre  en- 
acted, I  sm  concerned  that  their  talents  will 
not  be  fully  utilized  and  the  benefits  which 
could  be  derived  ttam  their  experience  and 
abilities  will  be  lost.  One  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult tasks  facing  me.  thla  Committee  and 
other  men^>ers  at  Congrees.  Is  how  to  best 
employ  these  people  to  benefit  the  United 
States  and  the  employer  to  the  maximum 
extent. 


Here  Is  where  we  must  differentiate  be- 
tween short  range  and  long  range  propaoas. 
Tb»  short  range  programs  will  help  the 
skilled  and  semiskilled  wage-earner  worker 
while  being  of  nominal  assistance  to  the 
highly  trained  salaried  Individual.  There  is 
some  ♦n^'Mt^lTit^  federal  aaalatance  available 
to  theee  people,  such  aa  the  National  Begla- 
try  for  IBnglneers,  which  ia  eaaentlally  a  job 
bank  which  matches  personnel  skills  with 
Job  opportunities.  Similarly,  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  initiated  a  small  program  to 
retrain  or  relocate  technically  traliMd  per- 
sons. Both  of  theee  programs  offer  little  as- 
sistance to  most  of  those  desiring  substan- 
tive work. 

I  am  hc^Mful  that  testimony  received  by 
this  Committee  during  the  next  two  days 
will  stimulate  Ideas  as  to  how  long-range 
self-help  iffograms  can  be  designed  to  assist 
the  unemployed  and  help  the  United  States 
to  more  adequattiy  meet  the  many  social 
and  enviroomental  problems  which  are  now 
areas  of  prime  national  concern.  Whatever 
the  testimony,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no 
single  answer  to  the  myriad  unemployment 
problems  confronting  the  State  of  Waslxlng- 
ton.  Federal  loan  programs  will  help  some, 
retraining  may  be  a  partial  aolution  to 
others,  and  government  reaearch  and  devel- 
opment or  production  contracts  will  help  cer- 
tain bualnesses. 

I  again  wish  to  expreas  my  thanka  to  the 
Committee  for  their  slnoere  interest  in  the 
eoonoanic  problems  confronting  the  State  of 
Washington.  I  am  hopeful  that  many  of  the 
recommendations  received  at  this  hearing 
can  be  translated  into  short-term  and  long- 
term  assistance  programa  which  will  bring 
relief  to  the  unemployed  of  my  State. 


S.  1832 
A  bUl  to   authorize   the  President   of  the 
United  Stettes  to  declare  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion  which   meet   certain   economic   and 
enxploymeoit  crtlerla  to  be  economic  dis- 
aster areas;  to  extend  a  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  these  areas  for  the  relief  of  human 
suffsring:  and  to  supplement  the  purposes 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Eoonomlc  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966,  aa  amended 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Bepre»entativet    of    the    United    Statea    of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled,  Tbsit  thla 
Act  may  be  dted  aa  the  "EotHwmlc  Dlaaster 
Area  Ballef  Act  of  1971". 

mtsiNas  AND  mcxjuunoNB 
Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Concress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  the  human  suffering,  the  loea  of  in- 
oome,  the  dlilooeitloQ  of  famlllea  and  the  na- 
tional eoonomlc  loss  caused  by  regional  un- 
en4>)ojinen!t  and  economic  downturns  is  a 
matter  of  critical  national  concern; 

(2)  the  personal  suffering  caused  by  fiscal 
and  monetary  pollciee  which  result  in  high 
levels  of  unemployment  and  stagnant  re- 
gional economiea  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  suffering  caused  by  natural  dis- 
asters such  ss  floods,  hurricanes,  and  lite; 
and 

(3)  there  Is  a  direct  Federal  responsibility 
to  provide  eoonomlc  disaster  saslstanoe  to 
Individuals  in  regltms  of  the  country  ex- 
periencing high  imMDpioyment  and  faltering 
eeonomles  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
rsatdenoea  and  to  mipfort  their  famlllea 
without  the  human  degradation,  the  k>es  la 
self-rsspeet.  and  the  decline  in  oonfldenoe  In 
the  AmarloaD  govemmant  wiUch  are  oanaed 
by  persistent  unemidoyment,  mortgage  fore- 
olosurea,  evletlona,  raposeeaslnn  of  personal 
goods,  bustaees  taaures,  and  bankrupitcy. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Frealdeat  of  the  United  8t«tea  to 
provide  a  direct  program  of  Federal  assistance 
to  Individuals,  to  Statea.  and  to  local  gov- 
emmeot  to  alleviate  the  wasteful  economic 
disruption  and  loss  resulting  from  regional 
dlaasteraby — 
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(1)  estobuahing  witliin  the  Executive  Of- 
fioe  at  the  Preirident  an  Office  of  Economic 
Aid  to  Depreaaed  Areaa; 

(2)  providing  for  a  ooordlnated  Federal 
response; 

(3)  authorizing  extension  and.  In  some 
cases,  forgiveness  of  aU  or  part  of  obligatlona 
due  the  Federal  Ok>Temnient;  and 

(4)  waiving  certain  admlnlstratlva  and 
procedural  reqiilrements  of  Federal  programs 
to  fadlitats  an  earty  and  ooordlnated  pro- 
gram of  relief. 


cwncx  ow  zcoNoific  an  to 

Sao.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Preeldent 
an  Office  of  Booiiomio  Aid  to  Depressed  Areas 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Office") .  The 
Oflloe  shall  have  a  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  serve  at  hla 
pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Ofllce  may  employ 
such  oOMrs  and  employees  as  may  be  neoea- 
aary  to  carry  out  the  Ofllce'a  functions  under 
thla  Act.  In  addition,  the  Ofllce  may  employ 
and  fix  the  compenaatlon  of  auch  experta  and 
consultanta  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  in 
accordance  with  section  8100  of  tlUe  6,  United 
SUtas  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof). 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Ofllce  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  n 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Bates  (6  U3.C. 
8318). 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Oflloe  and  the  Director — 

(1)  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  assist  and  advise  Mm  President  on 
methods,  poUdes.  and  programs  designed  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  to  stimulate  the 
economies  of  areas  designated  as  economic 
disaster  areaa  pursuant  to  aection  4; 

(3)  to  train  and  have  available  a  profea- 
Bional  staff  of  Federal  coordinating  oflloers 
for  aaaignment  to  areaa  designated  aa  eco- 
nomic disaster  areas; 

(4)  to  review  and  appraise  the  vartotis 
Federal  assistance  programa  for  the  piirpose 
of  determining  the  extent  to  which  auch 
programa  and  activities  do  or  can  contribute 
to  reducing  regional  unen4>Ioyment  and 
stimulating  regional  economies; 

(5)  to  coordinate  his  studlee  with  thoee  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commeroe;  and 

(6)  to  make  auch  studies,  reports,  and 
recommendations  as  the  President  may 
request. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  administration  of  the  Ofllce  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year. 

DKBIONATIOir  OP  aOONOMIC  OIBABm  *■»*» 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Hie  President,  on  the  request 
of  the  Oovemor  of  a  State,  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  deeignate  an  area  of  the  country 
an  eoonomlc  disaster  area  when — 

(1 )  Then  la  a  0  per  centum  or  greater  un- 
employment rate  resulting  from  an  abrupt 
rise,  which  liaa  «dated  for  aix  of  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  or  which  la  expected 
to  atxxa  and  which  will  be  mote  than  tem- 
porary in  duration;  or 

(2)  There  haa  been  or  wUl  be  a  60  per 
centum  or  greater  Increase  In  unemploy- 
ment in  the  area  within  a  one  year  period, 
which  will  be  more  than  temporary  in  dura- 
tion; or 

(3)  There  haa  been  or  will  be  oiMmges  in 
federal  procurement  or  contract  poUdes 
or  reductions  in  direct  or  related  Federal  em- 
ployment which  adversely  affect  aa  areal 
•oonomy  and  smploynient  opportuBittes;  or 

(4)  There  are  such  other  crtttoal  economic 
conditions  resulting  tram  an  abn^t  rise  In 
unemployment  as  the  President  detemlaes 
would  benefit  from  aaslirtanre  under  ti»t« 
section. 

(b)  In  designating  an  economic  disaster 
area,  the  President  may  make  the  deatfgna- 
tlon  wtthoot  regard  to  g«'ig»n|rMi^l  or  poUt- 


cal  boundariee  and  any  auch  designation 
sliall  continue  for  a  minimmm  period  at  aa» 
year. 

RSXaAL  COOBDIMATINa  OVTICBt 

Szc.  6.  (a)  Immediately  upon  the  Pred- 
dent's  designation  of  a  major  dlaaster  area, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  shall  aeaign  a  Fed- 
eral coordinating  officer  to  the  designated 
area.  Hie  ooordinatlng  olBoer,  acting  under 
gulddlnea  prepared  by  the  direotor  tn  oon- 
soltatlon  with  the  Ofltoe  of  llani«ement  and 
Budget  and  the  Donestio  Council,  shall — 

(1)  make  an  inittal  appraisal  at  the  eco- 
nomic dlsastw  ana  and  the  area's: 

(A)  local  economy; 

(B)  levels  of  preaent  and  proepective  un- 
employment; and 

(C)  ellgibUlty  for  Federal  program  aaslat- 


(2)  establish  such  field  oOces  as  he  deems 
neceesary; 

(3)  coordinate  the  adminiatration  at  aU 
Federal  programs  authorized  under  tbls  Act; 
and 

(4)  administer  the  activities  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel temporarily  aarigned  to  the  coordinat- 
ing oflloer  pursuant  to  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Oovemor  of  a  State  in  whioti  an 
area  haa  been  designated  an  economic  dis- 
aster area  shall  anxUnt  a  State  ofllclal  to 
serve  aa  a  State  coordinating  officer  to  work 
with  the  Federal  ooordinatlng  otUaer. 

AaaiBTANcs  OM  OTKxa  TBfaua,  AQKNCXaS 
Sac.  6.  (a)  At  the  direction  of  the  Pred- 
dent.  and  luider  the  management  of  the 
Director  and  the  Federal  coordinating  oOlcer, 
aU  Federal  agendea  are  hereby  authorized 
to  provide  aaal stance  to  an  ""~«*»pk>  Dlaaster 
Area  by— 

(1)  utilizing  or  otherwUe  making  avaU- 
able  with  or  without  retanburaement  there- 
for, personnel,  equipment,  suppllss,  and  other 
rasourcea;  and 

(2)  donating  or  lending  real  and  p^'^v""! 
property  determined  to  be  surplua  to  the 
needs  of  the  Fedwal  Oovemment  to  State 
and  local  government; 

(b)  Federal  agendes  may  be  reimbursed 
for  expenditures  made  under  this  Act  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Aot.  Any  funds  reodved  by  Federal  agendes 
aa  relmburssd  for  servioes  or  suniliea  fur- 
nished under  the  autliartty  of  this  section 
shall  be  deposited  to  tlM  credit  of  the  ap- 
propriation or  aiq;)coi»latlona  cmrently  avail- 
able for  auch  aervioea  or  auppUea. 

(o)  m  carrying  out  the  purpoaea  of  thla 
Act,  the  Mderal  roonllnatlTig  olBcer  is  au- 
thorized to  aoeept  and  utlliae  the  services  or 
fadUttes  of  any  State  or  loosl  government, 
or  of  any  agency,  office,  or  employee  tiiereof , 
with  the  conaent  of  audi  govemmeat.  Aay 
Federal  agency,  in  performing  any  aotlvltlea 
under  this  seotion.  is.  witb  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  ooordinatlng  officer,  authorized 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
temporary  peracKind  aa  may  be  necessary, 
without  regard  to  the  provisioaa  ta  title  6, 
United  Statea  Code,  governing  appolntmenta 
in  the  compeUUve  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  ohaptw  61  and  sub- 
chapter HI  of  such  title  rdating  to  daaaifi- 
cation  and  General  Schedule  pay  ratea,  to 
employ  experta  and  consultanta  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provlaloos  of  aection  8109  of 
auch  title,  and  to  incur  obligatlona  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  by  contract  or  otherwise 
toadileve  ttie  purpoaas  of  this  Aot. 
AtTTBoairr  to  ■zpaoeaAM  wainm  to  deal  wttb 

■ooHoiac  Aim  ZKFLOTicxirr  psoblbms 
Sac.  7.  (a)  To  create  ns>w  amiHoymant  ap- 
portunittea  and  to  improve  the  eoonomlea 

pursuant  to  section  4.  the  Praaldaat  is  hsreby 
authoriasd  to  reprogram  up  to  80  per  centum 
of  any  federally  appropriated  funds  aobed- 
uled  tor  expenditure  in  an  «>«n«»^wiir  dlaater 
area  Into  other  progranu  whldi  an  better 
able  to  rdiere  eoonomlc  illsl  i  sas.  reduoa  un- 


employment, and  rupond  to  the  conditions 
presented  tn  that  area. 

(b)  Fifteen  days  before  exercising  author- 
ity granted  pursuant  to  subsection  7(a)  to 
reprogram  funds,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
shaU  transmit  to  tiie  Congees  a  report  idsn- 
tifying  tlie  souroe  of  funds  propoaed  to  be 
reprogramad.  ttie  propoaed  use  of  the  funds, 
and  ths  economic  and  raoployment  benefits 
which  are  antldjiated.  Ttu  reprograming 
shall  become  effective  unleaa  dther  the  Houae 
or  the  Senate  by  resolution  disapproves 
within  fifteen  calendar  days  of  raodvliv  • 
report:  Provided.  That  if  Congress  la  not  in 
session  the  reprograming  auttiortty  granted 
pursuant  to  aection  7(a)  ahaU  be  r«duoed  to 
16  per  centum  until  such  time  aa  C<mgreas 
shall  reconvene. 


OIAMT-IM-Am  PBOOBAICS 

tec.  8.  The  Director  of  the  Oflloe,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Prealdent.  ia  haraby  au- 
thorized to  direct  any  Federal  agency  efaaiged 
with  the  admlnistratian  of  a  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  program  to  modify  or  waive,  such  ad- 
minlatnttve  or  procedural  condltlona  for 
aasistance  wlilch  impede,  frustrate,  or  pre- 
vent the  granting  of  timdy  asslatanoa  under 
auch  programa  to  indlvlduala  and  govern- 
mental unlita  in  areaa  designated  aa  economic 
diaaater  areaa. 


scowomc  azcovzar  rows 
Sic.  9.  (a)  Thwe  U  hereby  eatabUahed  a 
aepacate  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUtea  to  be  Icnown  aa  the  hderal  Economic 
Recovery  Fund  (hereinafter  called  the  "eco- 
nomic recovery  fund")  wliich  sbaU  remain 
avaUable  tmtll  expended  aa  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

(b)  Then  is  henby  authorized  to  t>e  ap- 
propriated to  the  economic  recovery  fund 
$2,000,000,000  and  such  funds  as  are  neces- 
aary  in  aubaequent  yeara  to  maintiain  the 
fund  at  a  level  of  $2,000,000,000,  to  be  wed 
by  the  President  for  the  purpoees  set  forth' 
In  this  section  and  in  this  Act. 

(c)  Tbs  Director  of  the  Ofllce.  together 
with  the  heads  at  othw  Pedual  agendes.  an 
directed  to  review  existing  Federal  grant-in- 
aid,  loan  and  loan  guarantee  programa,  and 
prepare  a  report  identifying  thoee  progranw 
digible  for  asslatanoe  from  the  economic  re- 
covery fund.  In  addition,  aasistance  may  in- 
dude.  but  dMll  not  be  Ihnlted  to— 

(1)  loans  to  businesses  and  individuals  to 
enable  them  to  meet  business  and  redden- 
tlal  mortgage  paymenta  and  to  prevent  fore- 
doeun.  evlcUon.  and  repoaseasion  of  per- 
aonal  propvty: 

(2)  unrestricted  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  implement  local  initiatives 
and  projects  deelgned  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment and  stimulate  the  economy,  but  wtilch 
are  not  eUgible  for  existing  grant-in-aid 
programs; 

(3)  grants  to  accelerate  Federal,  State,  or 
local  projects  which  are  luderway  or  on 
which  the  planning  is  completed  or  substan- 
tlaUy  completed; 

(4)  relocation  aaatrtance  for  unemployed 
indlvlduala  and  their  f«mni— • 

(6)  unemployment  aadatanee,  without  re- 
gard to  the  i«»«itini|ni  duration  of  benefits 
available  under  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  of  the  State  in  which  the 
econ<Mnie  disaster  area  is  located,  but  soeh 
assistance  shall  not  exoeed  the  maximum 
amount  set  by  the  State  and  shall  l>e  reduoed 
to  the  extent  benefits  an  avaUaMs  vndar 
State  law; 

(6)  h«wslng  asBlstaaoa  and  any  neoaaasry 
asslstanoe  to  assnrs  that  all  indlviduala  ia 
the  dadgnated  area  have  a  balanced  diet  of 
nutritloua  food; 

(7)  granU  to  States  and  units  of  local 
government  to  enable  tham  to  pay  the  State 
Shan  of  other  Fad«al  grant-in-aid  programa 
which  would  aaaist  economic  recovery; 

(8)  granta  or  loana  to  aot^voAt  orgaztfia- 
tkma  and  loana  guaranteea  to  privata  proOt- 
making  organlaationa  for  job  creation  and 
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boMlnc  major  wnpkijw  wlio  vonld  otbor- 
wlM  sulMtantUlly  ndnoe  empIoyiiMnt  In  tlM 
arvft;  and 

(0)  such  other  ■■litanf  vhleh  the  Di- 
rector of  the  OCIoe.  with  the  coDcurrenoe  of 
the  PreMdent,  detarmlnee  to  be  neoeaaary  and 
beet  eulted  to  meet  the  neede  at  peraona  liv- 
ing within  an  eoonomin  rtlaa liter  area. 

WtAJt    FULL   naPLOTMKirT   AMB   BOOITOMIC   SB* 
COTIBT  FLftlCS 

Sac.  10.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  la 
authorlaed  to  provide  aoalstance  to  the  Statee 
In  devdoplng  comprehenalve  plana  and  prac- 
ticable proframa  for  rtflevlng  tinemiAoyment 
and  atlmulatliic  regional  eoonomlea  In  antici- 
pation of  future  economic  downtuma  and 
rising  levels  of  unemployment.  State  full 
employment  and  economic  reoovery  plana 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "State  plans") 
shall  be  prepared  and  administered  by  a 
single  State  office  to  be  designated  by  the 
Ooremor. 

<b)  State  plans  shall  Include— 

(1)  short  range  emergency  actions  for 
economic  stimulation  and  the  creation  ot 
employment  opportunities: 

(2)  long  range  recov«7  plans  requiring 
large  capital  expenditures  and  designed  to 
improve  public  services  and  the  quality  of 
life: 

(8)  an  up-to-date,  continuing  status  report 


(A)  on-gotng  public  works  projects; 

(B)  public  wortcB  projects  on  which  plan- 
ning has  been  completed  but  on  which  oon- 
structlom  has  not  begtm; 

(C)  public  works  projects  which  are  being 
planned; 

(4)  a  contingency  program  for  the  con- 
tinued delivery  of  essential  public  services, 
food  products,  and  the  provision  of  adequate 
housing  to  persons  displaced  or  unemployed 
as  a  reexilt  of  a  regl(mal  eocmomie  downturn; 
and 

(B)  a  current  catalog  of  State  assistance 
programs  designed  to  provide  temporary  or 
long-term  relief  to  Individuals  unemployed 
or  otherwise  damaged  by  economic  forces 
beyond  their  power  to  anticipate  or  control. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  sbaU  pe- 
rlodlcaUy  review  State  plans  and  shall  pre- 
pare for  submission  to  the  Congreas  an 
annual  report  on  the  statue  at  State  jdan- 
ning  and  the  actiona  of  hie  Office  under  thia 
Act. 

ixvocsTioir  or  suoienjTT 
Sec.  II.  Any  region  designated  as  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  area  shall  remain  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance  under  this  Act  for  a  mini- 
mum period  of  one  year.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  shall  recommend  the  removal  of  an 
area  ftom  the  designated  list  of  eligible  areas 
only  after  a  full  review  of  the  local  econ- 
omy, the  area's  employment  level,  the  Im- 
provements resulting  from  assistance  made 
available  under  this  Act  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval of  the  area  f^m  the  Department  of 
Labor's  monthly  bulletin  on  "Area  Trends 
in  Employment  and  Unemployment."  Bene- 
flta  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be 
phased  out  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
and  in  an  ordetly  manner  which  wHl  not 
dlsrapt  the  local  economy. 

aaOUlATIOKB    AHS    MOIfSnCBnaNATIOM 

Sac.  la.  "me  Director  of  the  Office  shall 
issue  and  may  alter  and  amend  such  regu- 
lations ae  may  be  necessary  to  Implement 
this  Act.  Such  regulations  shall  Inolude  pro- 
visions for  insuring  that  the  relief  and  as- 
sistanoe  aettvities  shall  be  accomplished 
in  an  equitable  and  Impartial  manner,  with- 
out dlscrlmtnation  on  the  grounds  of  race, 
color,  religion,  nationality,  sex.  age,  or  eco- 
nomic status  prior  to  designation  of  an  area 
as  dlglble  for  benefits  under  this  Act. 

PSFIMXTIOWS 

Sac.  IS.  As  used  in  this  Aet — 
(1)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Koonomle  Aid  to  Depressed  Areas; 


(2)  "eomaomlo  disaster  area"  means  a  geo- 
gr^hioal  area  which  the  PraaldBnt  hae  daalg- 
nated  aa  meeting  the  criteria  of  aectlon  4  of 
this  Act; 

(3)  "Vederal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment. Independent  establishment,  Oovem- 
ment  corporation,  or  other  agency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Vederal  Govenmient; 

(4)  "Vederal  coordinating  officer"  means 
an  employee  of  the  Office  of  Xoonomlc  Aid  to 
Depressed  Areas  who  shall  serve  as  the  chief 
Federal  officer  In  «i«»n«g  with  areas  desig- 
nated as  economic  disaster  areas; 

(5)  "Federal  economic  recovery  fund" 
means  the  fund  established  in  aeotion  9(a) 
of  this  Act  to  fl  nance  the  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act; 

(6)  "Full  employment  and  economic  re- 
covery plans"  means  contingency  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  Indlvldiial  States  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  this  Act; 

(7)  "Oovemor"  means  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  any  State; 

(8)  "local  government"  means  any  county, 
city,  village,  town,  district,  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  any  State,  and  includes  any 
rural  community  or  unincorporated  town  or 
village,  and.  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall 
include  any  Indian  reservation  or  Indian 
community  which  enjoys  a  trust  relationship 
with  the  United  States; 

(9)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  American  Samoa! 
or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands-' 
and 

(10)  "United  SUtes"  means  the  fifty 
SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  American  Scunoa. 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  hb.  Prealdent.  I 
rise  In  support  of  S.  2383,  the  Economic 
Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1971. 1  want  to  ex- 
presa  my  deepest  appreciation  to  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  and  Its 
chairman.  Senator  Randolph,  for  the 
prompt  consideration  it  has  given  to  the 
Economic  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1971. 

Equally  important  has  been  the  wcH-k 
of  Senator  Montota,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment. Senator  Montoya's  subcommittee 
conducted  hearings  across  the  Nation, 
and  of  particular  Interest  to  me, 
spent  2  days  In  Seattle,  hearing  first- 
hand the  economic  disaster  conditions 
facing  the  Puget  Sound  region. 

I  have  also  been  Impressed  by  the  bi- 
partisan support  for  this  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  C«nmlttee.  Senator 
CooPKS,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee,  and  Senator  Baku. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, have  both  been  oo(H>eratlve 
and  enthusiastic  regarding  the  need 
for  an  economic  disaster  relief  measure. 
ISinor  difference  In  criteria  will  be  set- 
tled on  the  Senate  floor  today  and  after 
that  I  am  c(»fldent  the  Senate  will  over- 
whelmingly approve  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  in  May  of  1971.  Senator 
Jacksoh  and  I  introduced  our  version  of 
the  Ecosu>mic  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1971 
(S.  1832).  Many  of  the  provisions  ot  the 
original  bill  have  been  inocvporated  in 
S.  2S93. 

The  key  provistons  of  both  bills 
Include: 

A  food  distribution  program  allowing 
for  the  use  of  both  food  stamps  and  sur- 
plus commodity  distribution; 

Houaing  relief,  including  assistance 
with  mortgage  payments; 

Employment  assistance,  incltiding  a 


provision   to   help   pay   relocation   ex- 
penses for  persons  who  have  found  new 
employment  outside  the  depressed  areas; 
Low-interest  loans  to  employers; 
Grants  to  communities; 
Mftritcal  services; 

Orants  to  local  governments  to  make 
up  tax  losses  caused  by  economic 
disasters; 

Orants  to  States  to  enable  them  to  pay 
the  State  share  of  other  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs;  and 

Assistance  to  employers  to  enable  them 
to  maximize  Job  opportunities. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
review  certain  economic  facts  that  lead 
any  observer  to  the  conclusion  that 
Washington  State  is  such  an  area. 

The  following  figures  were  compiled 
in  May,  1971: 

Total  number  of  insured  unemployed 
is  182.000; 

The  number  of  those  unemployed  who 
have  exhausted  both  regular  and  ex- 
tended unemployment  baieflts  (Janu- 
ary-May) totals  25.000.  and  40.000  more 
will  exhaust  all  benefits  by  December  31. 
1971. 

Actual  unemployment  statewide  Is  es- 
timated at  between  15  and  20  percent. 

Insured  unemployment  statewide  Is 
11.6  percent. 

King-Snohomlsh-SeatUe.  15.2  percent. 

Pierce-Tacoma.  13.8  percent. 

Spokane,  10.3  percent. 

Twenty  of  the  State's  39  counties  have 
unemplojrment  double  the  national  aver- 
age. 

In  May,  about  91,000  households — over 
263.000  people— In  the  State  were  re- 
ceiving food  stamps.  State  authorities 
estimate  that  at  least  40  percent  of  those 
eligible  for  food  stamps  are  not  yet  par- 
ticipating in  the  program. 

The  Neighbors  In  Need  Program:  This 
Is  the  church  feeding  program  in  King 
County,  that  distributes  donated  food 
to  anyone  who  stLys  he  Is  in  need.  They 
feed  8,000  persons  a  week  and  estimate 
that  with  sufficient  food  they  could  feed 
20,000  persons  a  week. 

The  Seattie  area  oflSce  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hoiising  and  Urban  Development 
has  reported  to  me  that  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1970,  it  acquired  1,836  single 
family  properties  and  that  between  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971  to  June  15,  1971,  the  SeatUe 
area  ofBce  acquired,  througii  mortgage 
default,  1,612  pr<H)ertie8.  The  current 
inventory  of  single  family  properties  is 
2,639. 

The  State's  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Fund,  which  started  at  $302  mil- 
lion in  June,  1970.  has  now  been  reduced 
to  $122  million.  It  is  expected  to  be  en- 
tirely depleted  In  less  than  a  year.  Hiere 
are  nearly  7,000  delinquencies  of  FHA 
single  family  housing  imits  of  which 
about  3,500  will  be  repossessed  by  the 
end  of  1971. 

Aerospace  employment  In  Washing- 
ton since  January  1969  has  fallen  by 
59,000,  a  drop  from  09,000  to  40,000. 
Nearly  10.000  aerospace  employees  are 
to  be  laid  off  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Business  failures  in  Washington  forthe 
first  5  months  of  1971  were  nmning  at  a 
rate  of  nearly  three  times  the  rtite  of  the 
same  period  in  1970.  Total  llabUities  rep- 
resented in  these  1971  failures  were  in 
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excess  of  $17  million,  compared  to  less 
that  $6  million  in  failures  during  the  first 
5  months  of  1970. 

Mr.  President,  these  facts  are  very 
grim  end  represent  what  my  State  is  fac- 
ing. These  facts  also  present  a  case  that 
cries  out  for  relief.  The  way  to  provide 
that  relief  is  with  the  Economic  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1971  (S.  2393) . 

This  measure  is  patterned  after  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1971  which  was 
basically  concemed  with  natural  disaster 
victims.  I  believe  that  this  extension  is 
warranted  and  necessary. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes  remaining  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  con- 
tinue this  any  longer  than  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  merits  of  the  amendment. 

I  was  enormously  impressed  during  the 
day  on  which  this  bill  was  reported  by 
the  committee  by  the  testimony  i^ven  by 
both  Senators  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, describing  the  extraordinary  and 
highly  unusual  impact  that  the  disaster 
which  has  hit  the  city  of  Seattie  has  had 
both  on  the  city  and  on  the  State. 

At  the  time,  I  think  it  became  appar- 
ent that  what  we  had  under  considera- 
tion was  a  very  specialized  tool,  a  mecha- 
nism which  could  help  restore  the  vital- 
ity of  the  existing  facilities  In  the  city 
of  Seattie  aiKi  tide  over  those  who  were 
thrown  out  of  work,  by  a  situation  beyond 
their  control,  until  such  time  as  the 
wheels  started  grinding  again. 

I  siiggest  again  that  we  are  all  very 
cognizant  that  in  this  country  are  large 
areas  where  there  Is  chronic  imemploy- 
ment,  where  they  do  not  have  the  faclN 
Ities  in  existence  which  will  attract  em- 
ployment to  provide  Jobs.  But.  again,  as 

1  suggested  earlier,  we  have  literally  doz- 
ens of  pieces  of  legislation  on  the  books 
at  the  present  time  which  were  designed 
to  cope  with  these  situations;  and  if  Uiey 
are  failing  to  achieve  their  purposes,  I 
suggest  that  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  improving  them — ^the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  Appalachla,  and  so  forth. 

I  should  also  like  to  suggest  that  one 
of  the  q^eediest  acts  which  Congress 
could  adopt  to  grant  the  flexibility  to 
meet  this  kind  of  problem  Is  to  mact 
the  President's  manpower  revenue- 
sharing  pact.  But  to  try  to  combine  ap- 
ples and  oranges  in  one  bin  would  blunt 
the  sharpness  of  the  scaljTd  we  have 
under  constderatton  to  cope  with  the  situ- 
ation which  the  Senators  from  Washing- 
ton have  primarily  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(J4r.  Coopn) . 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
that  many  Senators  in  this  Chamber 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  q)ecifics  of  this  bill.  I  repeat  what  I 


said  a  short  time  ago — the  concept  of 
the  bill,  as  originally  conceived,  was  that 
It  should  be  formulated  to  reach  spe- 
cific areas  of  high  unemployment  which 
had  occurred  abruptly,  and  whi^  could 
be  reasonably  defined. 

There  may  not  be  the  large  sums  of 
money  to  do  all  that  we  would  like  to 
see  done  wherever  unemployment  exists. 
But  we  certainly  ought  to  reach  those 
places  in  which  there  are  terribly  hard 
situations  of  sudden  and  massive  unem- 
ployment. 

The  Senators  from  Washington  have 
described  one  such  situation.  We  want 
to  help  the  State  of  Washington — and 
areas  having  similar  problems  in  Mich- 
igan, Connecticut,  and  wherever  located 
in  this  coimtry.  The  proposal  as  con- 
ceived by  Senator  Bakkr  and  the  Sen- 
ators from  Washington — em.d  first  pro- 
posed by  the  Governor  of  the  Senatora' 
State— did  that  very  thing. 

What  occurred  in  the  committee  was 
a  change  in  criteria,  which  Just  makes 
it  a  bill  applicable  to  any  section  of  the 
country  having  chronic  and  excessive 
unemployment. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  bill  passed  which 
could  help  these  areas  also,  and  several 
have  been.  But  I  am  wondering  whether 
we  are  not  moving  toward  a  veto.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  that  hmipen.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton who  gave  us  this  leadership,  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  recog- 
nize this  situati(m  and  let  us  adopt  this 
amendment  which  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklxy) 
has  offered  to  bring  the  bill  back  into 
its  proper  focus.  If  that  can  be  done,  I 
caxmot  promise  that  everyone  on  this 
side  will  vote  for  it,  but  I  will  vote  for  it. 

That  is  one  vote;  I  am  sure  that  other 
Senators  will  vote  for  it,  too.  I  would 
have  the  heart  to  go  to  the  President 
and  urge  him  not  to  veto  the  bill. 

You  may  have  made  this  Un,  as  I  have 
said,  a  relief  bill  for  the  entire  United 
States.  I  think  you  must  know  it  is  im- 
possible of  consummation.  We  all  know 
it;ls  impossible  of  consummation.  There- 
fore, I  appeal  to  you,  for  your  feeling 
toward  those  people  in  these  areas  and 
your  sympathy  for  them,  to  vote  for  the 
amendment.  Then  I  think  we  can  pass  a 
bill  that  we  may  have  a  chance  of  se- 
curing approval  on. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  Us- 
tened  very  carefully  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  views  he  has  ex- 
pressed. I  believe  that  the  original  con- 
cept of  the  bill  was  one  that  had  almost 
unanimous  approval  In  the  full  Com- 
mitte  on  Public  Works.  But,  as  so  often 
happens,  the  bill  has  been  expanded  be- 
yond all  recognition. 

Either  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
fnnn  New  York  (Mr.  BucKurr),  or  the 
amendment  discussed  and  to  be  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  would 
properly  limit  the  bilL 

If  we  are  conconed  about  areas  of 
high  unemployment,  such  as  in  Wichita, 
Kans.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  three  or  four 
areas  in  Connecticut,  as  well  as  sev- 
en or  eight  other  areas  aroimd  the  coun- 
try, adoption  of  the  Buckley  amendment 
will  provide  relief  to  those  areas  pres- 


ently affected  by  abrupt  economic  dis- 
location. 

Prankly.  ad<^>tion  of  tlv  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
bring  the  bill  back  to  about  what  the 
staff  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  rec- 
ommended eailln-  to  those  of  us  oq  the 
committee. 

I  support  the  amendment  and  believe 
in  its  concept.  I  understand  the  need  in 
many  areas  of  America.  I  hope  that  we 
pass  a  bill  this  evening  that  win  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  House,  with  perhaps  some 
modification  or  some  compromise  made 
in  the  ocmference.  and  then  be  signed  by 
the  President.  But,  if  we  are  inviting  a 
Presidential  veto,  that  is  another  thing. 
If  we  are  injecting  politics  into  this  very 
serious  problem,  that  is  anpt^w  tUng, 
too.  But  if  we  are  concemed  about  the 
plight  of  the  unemployed  in  Kansas, 
Washington,  or  all  across  the  country, 
then  the  better  part  of  wisdom  would  be 
to  adopt  the  amendmoit  of  the  Smator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Btjcklxt)  . 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleagues,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Kentucky  and  Kansas,  for 
their  remarks.  Tliey  have  focused  the 
spotlight  where  It  needs  to  be  focused  In 
terms  of  the  original  purpose  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  unless  some  other  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  make  remarks,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bttckut)  . 
I  think  the  amendment  is  too  restrictive. 
We  considered  the  concept  in  the  full 
Public  Woiics  Committee.  It  was  disap- 
proved there. 

The  pnHXxal  to  limit  eocmomic  dis- 
aster aid  to  areas  in  which  there  has 
been  a  sudden  rise  in  imemployment  due 
to  the  loss  or  curtailment  of  employment 
has  as  its  Intention  the  elimination  of 
areas  with  persistently  high  unonploy- 
ment  over  long  periods  of  time.  'R^ 
would  eliminate  Seattie;  it  would  eUmi- 
nate  Detroit;  it  would  dlminate  the  Los 
Angeles  area;  it  would  eliminate  the  East 
Los  Angeles  area,  the  Watts  area,  and 
many  other  similar  areas  throughout  ttie 
country.  It  would  also  eliminate  many 
areas  in  Alaska  where  there  is  persistoit 
high  unemployment. 

The  majori^  of  the  committee,  in  re- 
porting the  bin.  decided  that  there  was 
no  logical  way  of  distinguishing  between 
individuals  unemployed  as  a  result  of  a 
recent  plant  closure  and  individuals  un- 
employed in  an  area  suffering  from 
chronic  economic  decay. 

An  unemployed  individual  faces  the 
same  difficulties  in  obtaining  food,  shel- 
ter, medical  services,  and  a  new  Job  no 
matter  what  the  source  of  his  imem- 
ployment 

A  community  with  a  labor  maiicet 
wi^dx.  has  been  slack  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  suffers  Just  as  great  a  loss 
of  tax  revenues  as  the  commtmity  which 
has  recently  lost  a  major  employer  or  a 
number  of  smaller  employers  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  ^ 

The  effect  of  such  a  limitation  on  eli- 
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glbility  as  propoeed  by  Mut  Senator  iFom 
New  Ywrk  (Mr.  Bucklit)  will  be  to 
eUmlnate  most  black  and  Mezlean- 
4m»ii«>*n  central  city  nel^bortxoods 
where  unemployment  levels  have  Ifsag 
been  h<gh 

Under  the  proposed  amendments,  aid 
would  be  available  only  when  prevloiuly 
affluent  mlddle-dass  ndgUiorhoodB, 
often  m  the  suburbe,  suffer  a  Jolt  to  their 
prosperl^. 

To  require  that  the  spedfled  unem- 
ployment levels  result  from  the  loss  of 
major  sources  of  employment  or  loss  of 
significant  sources,  or  any  similar  lan- 
guage restricting  the  criteria.  Ignores 
several  facts  ot  American  life— especial- 
ly when  such  restrictions  are  coupled 
with  the  phrase  "in  any  areas."  Xlhem- 
ployment  Is  something  that  can  be 
counted  while  what  constitutes  "major" 
or  "significant"  is  an  imprecise  Judg- 
ment, lliere  Is  no  line  of  d«n&rcatiOQ; 
there  is  no  line  of  dlsoemment. 

Men  often  commute  from  residential 
neighborhoods  to  areas  of  emplionnent  in 
other  parts  of  a  dty.  Even  if  2S  percent 
of  those  living  In  one  neighborhood  were 
unen^doyed.  they  would  be  ineligible  for 
this  aid  unless,  in  that  same  neighbor- 
hood, their  plant  had  closed.  That  is  true 
in  most  (A  the  inner  cities  of  this  Na- 
tion. This  amendment  would  deprive 
these  people  of  ellglbUltar-  Such  a  limita- 
tion also  ignores  the  common  migration 
of  unemployed  people  to  neighborhoods 
in  many  (^  our  ccntial  cities. 

All  unemployment  results  from  the 
loss  of  emploorment.  except  for  those  who 
are  new  In  the  woA  force.  Increases  in 
unemploymssit  due  to  new  entrances  into 
the  woric  force  would  not  be  accounted 
tat  \v  any  of  the  criteria  regarding  a  loss 
of  major  source  of  employment. 

The  similarity  between  an  eo(»iomlc 
disaster  and  a  natural  disaster  is  the 
factor  of  its  pernicious  impact  on  the 
lives  of  people  and  their  community. 
Suddenness  is  not  a  critical  factor,  it  Is 
merely  a  coinddenoe. 

Nothing  in  the  criteria  in  S.  2393  is 
designed  to  provide  that  reference  to 
"preceding  12  months"  in  any  way  dis- 
allows a  dedaratbm  in  an  area  which 
frail  suffered  unemployment  for  longer 
than  that  period:  that  use  of  12  months 
is  just  a  matter  of  convenience  in  assum- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

So,  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  to  adopt 
the  pending  amendment  will  be  to  nar- 
row the  application  of  the  bill  so  much 
that  the  very  people  we  are  trying  to 
help,  because  of  their  impacted  situa- 
titm.  will  not  receive  any  help  under  the 
provislcHis  of  the  bill.  I  doubt  very  seri- 
ously whether  a  slgnlflrant  number  of 
the  unemployed  would  ever  receive  any 
aid  if  the  proposed  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Our  action  in  the  Senate  would  be  an 
exercise  in  futility  if  the  Soiator's 
amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  Senator  fmn 
New  York  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  SUCKLET.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  ylsU  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
time  is  an  yldded  bad:.  I  wonder  if  I 
might  yl^d  myself  2  minutes? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFnCER.  On  the 
bill? 
Mr.  BAKER.  On  the  IdIL 
Mr.  MONTOTA.  Mr.  President.  I  wOl 
yield  the  Senator  from  Tenxassee  2  min- 
utes on  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  do  not 
want  to  embark  upon  a  controversy  at 
this  point  It  seems  to  me  that  three 
alternatives  are  open  to  us  at  this  par- 
ticular Juncture. 

One  of  them  obviously  is  to  adopt  the 
Buckley  amendment  whidi  I  confess 
some  sympathy  for  since  It  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  language  I  first  Introduced. 

The  second  one  is  to  adopt  the  original 
version  of  the  biU  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a  third 
one,  however,  and  that  would  be  to  con- 
sider something  in  between  in  the  form 
of  the  Cooper  amendment,  which  is 
amendment  No.  390. 

I  do  not  mean  to  antidpate  what  the 
actions  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  ml^t  be,  whether 
he  win  can  up  the  amendment  for  con- 
sideration or  not.  However,  I  would 
point  out  that  if  we  considered  some- 
thing less  than  the  restriction  of  the 
Buckley  amendment,  the  sudden  and 
abrupt  concept,  and  something  more 
than  the  chronic  imemployment  con- 
cept which  is  Imbedded  in  the  context 
of  the  oonunittee  print,  we  get  down 
something  close  to  the  Cooper  language 
which  would  make  these  programs  avail- 
able to  areas  where  it  is  attributalde  to 
the  loss  or  curtailment  of  significant 
sources  of  employment. 

I  am  not  sure  how  precisely  that  fits 
Into  the  middle  of  those  two  contro- 
versies. However,  it  is  Intriguing  and 
causes  me  to  wonder  whether  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  and  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BucKLXT)  might  consider  picking  this 
third  cause  and  break  this  impending 
confrontation. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  before 
yleldtaig  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
I  understand  that  the  matter  will  be  cor- 
rected overnight.  I  do  not  want  to  waste 
any  fiulher  time  of  the  Senate  by  con- 
sidering the  point  of  order.  So.  the  point 
of  order  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  one  wants  to  make 
any  further  reinarks.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remahider  of  my  time. 

Mr,  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPICBR.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  an  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
fn»n  New  York.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastlaho)  .  the  Senator  from  North 
fftr^Hna  (Mr.  Eavn) .  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  PuLsaioBT) .  tlie  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hauxb)  ,  the  Sena- 


tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iHomn) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Woyming  iUx.  McQb),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mbss).  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spsnauii) 
and  the  Senator  from  BCssisslppl  (Mr. 
Snonns)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  furttier  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tn^<«"*  (Mr.  HsittKx)  and  the 
fffniftt*^  from  nUnoto  (Mr.  STKvsnsoif) 
are  absent  on  oflldal  bwiness. 

I  farther  aimomice  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  HUnols 
(Mr.  StsvMrsoM)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CSUFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bxhirtt)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pkaisoit)  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Pkotttt) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  and  the  Senator  from  BBnois 
(Mr.  PncT)  are  absent  on  ofllcial  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuwDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arisona  (Mr. 
GOLOWATSX) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  WsicKXR)  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  52.  as  follows: 

(No.  204  liBg.] 
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Harris  Pearson 

So  Mr.  BncKLBT's  amendment  (No. 
380)  was  rejected.  ^    ^    , 

Mr.  MA(»IU80N.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reoooslder  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  PresidMit,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  which  I  ask  to 
have  read.  ^^_ 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.  Thft  derk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 
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On  pags  4.  line  10,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
after  the  period— 'The  president  te  anthor- 
laed  and  directed  to  provide  an  additional 
twenty-six  weeks  of  bMrgency  Kxtendsd 
Unemployment  Compensation  to  those  who 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  and  who  may  not  be  in 
areas  designated  as  disaster  areas.  Such  bene- 
fits shaU  be  avaUable  to  the  eUglble  recipient 
beginning  with  the  third  week  after  bis  reg- 
ular and  Kztended  Unemployment  Ooixq>en- 
satlon  benefits  have  been  ezhauvted." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  relates  very  directly  to  a 
problem  that  is  before  every  Member  of 
the  Senate,  and  indeed,  may  I  say,  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  United  States 
Every  week  45.000  of  our  feUow  Ameri- 
cans who  are  unemployed  exhaust  their 
unemployment  compensation  benefits. 
They  lose  every  benefit  they  have  under 
the  two  laws  we  presently  have  on  the 
books,  the  regular  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits,  for  28  weeks,  and  ex- 
tended unemployment  coinpensation 
benefits,  for  13  weeks. 

Those  benefits  are  being  exhausted  at 
the  rate  of  45,000  per  week,  and  are  go- 
ing up.  In  my  own  State  of  Miimesota 
they  are  at  the  rate  of  1,200  a  week. 

This  particular  amendment  simply 
authorizes  and  directs  the  President  to 
extend  those  benefits  for  an  additional 
28  weeks,  but  It  also  provides  that  before 
a  person  is  eligible  for  those  benefits, 
there  must  be  a  period  of  2  weeks  in 
which  that  individual  will  have  to  be 
searching  for  work  or  will  be  without 
compensation. 

It  is  not  a  hald  amendment  to  under- 
stand. It  is  very  simple  and  direct 

May  I  say  there  Is  no  greater  disaster 
to  an  individual  than  for  him  to  lose 
his  Job  and  have  little  or  no  prospect  of 
finding  another. 

We  have  on  a  previous  occasion  in  this 
Congress  extended  the  unemployment 
compensation  benefits,  and  I  think  the 
time  is  at  hand  for  It  to  be  done  again. 
There  is  no  Indication  whatever  that  we 
will  find  the  situation  that  confronts 
us  In  unemployment  significantly  relieved 
in  the  immediate  future. 

I  know  that  this  bill  provides  for  those 
areas  that  are  designated  as  disaster 
areas,  under  the  definition  of  "disaster 
areas,"  a  considerable  amount  of  relief 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  assistance: 
but  there  are  many  people  who  do  not 
live  in  areas  which  would  fit  into  the 
definition  of  what  Is  known  as  a  disaster 
area  in  the  bill  who  are  suffering  from 
disaster  Just  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  a 
hurricane  or  some  unbelievable  act  of 
nature  which  had  overwheUned  them. 
I  shall  not  take  more  time  of  the 
Senate  except  to  say  I  think  this  is  a 
justified  amendment.  It  is  needed.  There 
are  thousands  of  people  who  are  asking 
for  it.  Any  delay  on  our  part  <mly  adds 
to  the  suffering  and  unhappiness  of 
thousands  of  our  feUow  citisens  who  are 
suffering  from  the  depression  and  reces- 
sion In  our  economy. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPEKEY.  I  yield. 
Bfr.  LONG.  What  might  keep  me  from 
voting  for  the  amendment  is  the  fact 
that  while  the  unemployment  compen- 
saUon  benefits  last,  that  individual  need 
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not  take  a  Job  that  is  below  his  expe- 
rience. In  other  words,  if  he  was  ac- 
customed to  worlEing  at  $7  an  hour  or  $5 
an  hour  in  a  skilled  labor  Job.  after  the 
unemployment  compensation  benefit  in- 
surance for  which  he  had  labored  and 
which  he  had  earned  expired  in,  let  us 
say  26  or  39  weeks,  then  he  would  not 
feel  compelled  to  take  any  Job  he  could 
get  when  the  unemployment  cQinpensa- 
tion  benefits  terminated. 

If  this  is  to  be  extended  for  aiu>ther 
6  weeks,  would  he  nevertheless  be  priv- 
ileged to  turn  down  a  Job,  let  us  say. 
at  $3  an  hour  when  he  previously  h^ 
been  working  for  $7  an  hour?  Would 
he  get  the  benefits  rather  than  have  to 
accept  a  Job  beneath  the  training  and 
sldll  to  which  he  was  accustomed? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  would  be  de- 
fined by  State  law,  what  the  respective 
Stetes  require.  It  would  not  Interfere 
with  the  existing  statutory  law  that  pre- 
vails in  the  Senator's  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, my  State  of  Minnesota,  or  any  other 
State. 

It  would  be  my  Judgment  that  the  em- 
ployment and  security  ofiQce  would  be 
pursuing  every  job  opportunity  for  an 
individual,  and  if  a  Job  was  available, 
he  would  have  to  take  that  Job. 

Most  of  the  people  that  I  find  who  are 
today  unemployed  are  very  anxious  to 
get  jobs  that  pay  them  anjrwhere  near 
a  living  wage,  and  I  would  hc^e  that 
whatever  procedure  is  maintained  now 
in  the  respective  States  would  continue 
to  be  appUed  under  the  terms  of  this 
extension. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  been  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  in  Individual  cases  peo- 
ple, very  successful  people,  have  reported 
to  me  on  occasion  that  the  people  han- 
dling the  job  security  program  were  un- 
willing to  refer  them  to  or  even  make 
available  to  them  Information  about  a 
job  which  was  well  below  the  PAmSn^a. 
to  which  they  had  become  accustomed 
or  the  skills  they  had  demonstrated,  al- 
though those  perftMis  were  anxious  to 
have  a  job,  and  would  have  been  willing 
to  take  one  that  became  available,  even 
though  it  paid  much  less  and  required 
less  training  than  the  one  they  had  been 
displaced  from. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  after,  let  us 
say.  9  months,  a  pers<m  w(Hild  quit  bdng 
very  particular  about  the  job.  and  take 
something  that  ordinarily  he  would  pass 
by  during  the  first  5  or  6  months.  That 
is  the  thing  that  gives  me  doubts  about 
the  Senator's  amendment.  I  thought  he 
might  be  able  to  give  me  some  sugges- 
ticHis  along  that  line.  Perhaps  he  might 
consider  modifying  his  amendment. 

Kir.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say.  Mr. 
President,  that  there  may  be  exuni^es 
that  can  be  brought  forward.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  has  some  in  mind. 

But  my  experience,  partlculariy  in  the 
area  that  I  have  recently  visited — one 
of  the  reasons  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment is  that  this  past  wedc.  I  noticed 
whm  I  was  at  home  in  my  own  State 
that  8,000  m<u«  MitmA^nfatw  yf^  ^  off 

the  unemployment  compensation,  <tnd 
will  literally  be  having  to  look  to  the 
welfare  office  f<«-  assistance. 

Those  people  will  take  Jobs.  Tliey  are 
looking  for  any  kind  of  a  Job  that  would 


pay  them  a  living  wage.  If  there  were 
any  way  I  could  be  sure  that  we  could 
find  awn^riate  language — and  maybe 
through  legislative  history  we  can  be 
helpful  in  it— to  provide  that  when  a 
person  is  offered  a  Job  that  pays  a  mkd- 
mum  wage,  he  has  to  take  that  Job  or  he 
is  no  longer  eligible  for  his  unemi^y- 
ment  compensation.  I  would  be  more 
than  pleased  to  see  that  fashioned. 

But  I  am  only  saying,  speaking  txom 
the  knowledge  I  have  of  this  program, 
that  while  there  may  be  examples  of  an 
office  that  is  not  pursuing  the  seeking 
of  opportunities  for  work  for  people  on 
the  benefit  list,  I  think  those  are  scat- 
tered and  few,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
made  perfectly  clear  to  those  adminis- 
tering the  program  that  the  objective  in 
each  and  evoy  State  is  to  find  Jobs  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

These  benefits  are  not  excessive.  As 
we  all  know,  it  would  be  difficult  to  Uve 
under  than,  and  it  would  be  a  bitter, 
miserable  Job  that  would  not  provide 
more  than  the  benefits  under  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

But  we  are  getting  to  a  point  now 
where  long  periods  of  unemployment  are 
compelling  more  and  more  people  to  ex- 
haust benefits.  The  Government  is  not 
saving  money,  because  after  a  short 
period  of  time  they  must  aivly  for  food 
stamps  or  welfare,  and  I  think  they  are 
better  off  to  try  to  find  meaningful  and 
constructive  work.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Tsi^n^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  I  apidaud  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  bringing  up  this  amendment. 

The  name  of  the  game  here  is  hoping 
people  who  are  unemployed,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  direct  than  giving  the 
benefit  to  the  person  who  becomes  un- 
emidoyed.  I  think  it  is  a  dignified  way 
of  doing.  I  am  not  keyed  off  by  the  argn^ 
ment  that  people  are  not  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  meaningful  job,  and  for  that  rea- 
son ought  to  be  d^ulved  of  Jobs.  What 
are  we  trying  to  do,  paqpetlse  our  peo- 
ple and  make  them  undignified?  As  the 
Senator  tnm  Minnesota  pointed  out, 
these  benefite  are  not  so  generous  that 
a  person  is  better  off  to  take  the  benefits 
than  take  a  Job. 

This  program  was  initiated  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  pe<vie  who  are  un- 
employed. We  talk  about  revenue  shar- 
ing, about  stimulation  c/l  public  works 
programs— everything  done,  nothing  put 
in.  This  is  a  perfect  way  of  reaching  that 
man  who  is  unemployed.  And  everyone 
knows  that  If  a  person  is  out  (rf  a  Job 
and  he  has  a  family  to  support  and  no 
Job  available,  he  has  to  go  on  relief; 
and  when  he  goes  on  relief,  who  pays 
tat  It?  The  taxpayer  pays  for  It. 

This  is  the  direct  way  of  doing  it.  be- 
cause when  you  receive  unemployment 
compensation,  you  are  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  board,  and  if  they  offer 
you  a  Job  that  is  comparable  to  the  work 
that  you  are  qualified  for,  and  it  is  a 
dignified  job,  and  you  refuse  to  take  it, 
they  can  knock  you  off  the  roll.  I  think 
this  is  the  best  way  of  doing  it. 
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11  we  are  going  to  do  something  about 
tmemployment,  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference to  me  whether  it  is  nnemidoy- 
ment  of  10  or  IS  percent,  any  one  indi- 
Tidaal  who  Is  out  of  work,  whether  he 
fans  within  5,  10,  or  15  percent,  has  a 
miserable  way  of  getting  along. 

For  that  reason,  I  shall  support  the 
amendment,  and  I  applaud  the  Senator 
for  bringing  it  up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  BCAQNXTBON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  appreciate  unemployment  insiu*- 
ance  and  its  problems  tw  much  as  any- 
one. I  introduced  one  of  the  first  unem- 
pl03rment  insurance  bills  In  the  Nation, 
the  first  with  the  exception  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  In  my  State  in  1933.  It  has 
been  a  great  thing  for  our  peoide. 

I  merely  want  to  say  that  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  can  extend  the  benefits,  as 
the  Senator  points  out.  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on 
many  occasions,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  who  are  here  and  present  will 
set  themselves  to  this  task  when  they 
come  back. 

I  have  a  bill,  and  other  Senators  have 
similar  bills,  to  extend  the  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  at  least  6  months. 
The  States  can  handle  It,  because  very 
few  people  realize  that  the  States  can 
borrow  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  establish  unemployment  insiu-- 
ance,  without  Interest. 

The  Senator  says  he  has  8,000  in  his 
State? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  That  was  the 
latest  figures  available. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  We  have  27,000  who 
in  the  last  2  months  have  exhausted 
their  unonployment  insurance.  Where 
do  they  go?  Welfare. 

I  Just  got  through  with  the  HEW  bill. 
I  do  not  claim  to  be  too  knowledgeable 
about  it.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  un- 
derstand the  whole  bill.  But  we  do  get 
into  welfare. 

It  costs  more  money  to  put  a  person 
on  welfare  than  to  keep  hiiin  on  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  whether  it  be  for 
6  months  or  a  year. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  That  is  right 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  And  on  top  of  that 
you  break  his  spirit.  It  is  humiliating 
because  he  wants  to,  as  the  Soiator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  stated,  go  to  work. 

So  we  have  got  to  set  ourselves  to  this 
task.  I  merely  speak  tonight  because  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  we  should  do  it 
this  way,  on  this  particular  bill.  But  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  f  rem  Connecticut,  the  Soia- 
tor  from  Georgia,  and  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  whom  I  see  in 
the  Chamber,  will  set  themselves  to  look- 
ing at  this  real  problem  of  the  extension 
of  unemployment  compensation.  This  has 
Just  got  to  be  done,  not  only  in  my  area 
or  in  Minnesota,  but  I  can  think  of  scores 
of  places  all  over  the  United  States 
where  the  basket  of  eggs  Is  gcirig  to  drop 
and  they  are  out.  And  these  are  people 
who  want  to  work;  they  had  rather  be 
working. 

Unemployment  Insurance,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  is  no  bonanza.  It  runs  an 
average  of — ^What  Is  it? — $55  a  week  to 
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$70, 1  think.  Senators  know  they  cannot 
get  along  on  that.  But  put  them  on  wel- 
fare, and  you  are  costing  the  American 
taxpayer  almost  twice  as  much,  and 
humiliating  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
who  wants  to  work;  and  I  think  we  had 
better  set  oiu^elves  to  this  task. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  as- 
sured me  that  he  is  going  to  try,  and  I 
am  sure  all  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  at  least  those  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice,  know  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  because 
I  know  of  his  great  leadership  in  this 
Eu-ea.  He  is  one  of  the  pioneers,  and  not 
only  that,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  been  one  who  has  continuously 
fought  for  this  kind  of  legislatian. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view  that  the 
need  is  so  apparent  tmd  so  immediate 
that  any  delay  is  going  to  be  exceedingly 
unfortunate.  I  Just  stated  the  figiire  al 
45.000  per  week,  within  the  last  month, 
who  have  exhausted  their  benefits.  That 
rate  is  going  up  each  month. 

While  I  want  to  see  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee perfect  and  extend  unemployment 
compensation  legislation — and  I  know  it 
will,  imder  the  able  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  other 
members  of  that  committee — may  I  say 
that  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  will 
go  to  the  other  body.  We  will  have  an 
opportimity  within  this  bill  to  get  some 
Immediate  relief.  When  the  Finance 
Committee  acts  upon  the  measure  which 
is  before  it,  it  will,  of  course,  supplant 
what  is  in  this  measiire.  So  we  do  not 
lose  anjrthing.  and  we  may  very  well 
save  some  time  here  and  possibly  save 
some  misery  of  a  number  of  people. 

I  know  that  this  is  not  the  ordinary 
way  in  which  we  do  things.  We  work 
through  the  committee  process.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  unemployment  com- 
pensation legislation,  as  Is  well  known 
by  the  Monbers  of  the  Senate,  is  on  the 
books.  The  question  is  really  the  matter 
of  extension,  and  the  extension  I  am 
prc^osing  here  is  28  weeks.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  excessive.  I  see  no  indication  that 
our  problems  of  unemployment  will  be 
substantially  altered  in  the  next  26 
weeks.  I  do  see  that  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  more  people  will  be  exhausting 
their  benefits.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
this  amendment  is  needed. 

I  think  the  action  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  be  needed,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Finance  Committee  would  piu:- 
sue  its  action,  as  I  am  sure  it  will,  imme- 
diately after  the  recess,  and  come  forth 
with  an  extension  that  may  be  even  more 
meaningful  than  this  one. 

Bfr.  President,  I  rest  my  case.  When 
we  talk  about  disaster  relief,  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  great  disasters  that  be- 
falls thousands  of  our  people  every  day 
is  unemploymmt,  and  it  is  compounded 
when  the  compensation  for  imemploy- 
ment  is  exhausted. 

As  has  been  graphically  stated  here, 
this  is  not  an  extreme  measure.  It  is  one 
that  has  been  tested  and  tried.  It  Is  not 
as  expensive  as  welfare  measures.  I  think 
it  is  desperately  needed,  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  see  fit  to  support  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  the  time 
I  Introduced  this  bill,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 


which  was  modified  and  reported  in  its 
present  form,  many  argued  against  its 
introduction,  on  the  theory  that  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  in  this  body  to 
design  a  bill  that  would  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  an  emergency  situation  in  partic- 
ular areas,  such  as  Seattle,  Connecticut, 
and  others  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
because  amendments  would  be  added  on 
the  fioor  or  in  committee  which  would 
make  it  of  general  effect,  and  therefore 
so  pollute  the  effect  of  the  measure  that 
it  would  have  no  significance  in  areas  of 
critical  unemployment,  or  make  it  so  im- 
palatable  that  it  would  not  be  accepted 
by  the  other  body  or  that  it  would  be 
assiu-ed  of  a  presidential  veto. 

I  am  most  sympathetic  to  the  expres- 
sions of  concern  voiced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota.  But  I 
also  perceive  that  the  introduction  of 
this  amendment  is  proof  of  the  allega- 
tions by  certain  of  my  colleagues  in  op- 
position to  my  introducing  this  bill  in 
the  first  Instance;  that  in  fact  we  would 
make  it  one  of  general  application  in- 
stead of  special  and  narrow  application, 
where  we  could  concentrate  massive  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  relieve  particular  seg- 
ments of  an  economy  acutely  distressed. 

Iilr.  President,  I  suggest  that  one  of  the 
problems  we  have  is  determining,  in  the 
good  judgment  and  wisdom  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  try  to  concentrate  the  available 
programs,  money,  and  resources  imder 
this  bill  on  the  areas  where  we  can  do  the 
most  good  the  most  quickly,  without  try- 
ing to  make  this  bill  all  things  to  all 
people. 

I  would  hope  that,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate  would  consider  in  its  wis- 
dom the  extension  of  unemployment 
benefits.  I  expect  that  I  would  support 
such  a  program  if  properly  heard  and 
properly  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. But  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
that  the  bill  before  the  Senate  is  to  re- 
lieve a  specific  situation,  such  as  the  one 
in  Seattle,  in  Wichita,  in  Connecticut, 
where  the  problem  is  acute.  If  we  try  to 
make  it  a  statute  of  general  application 
throughout  the  United  States,  we  are 
sounding  its  death  knell. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Four  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  generous  spirit  and  generous  heart 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  have 
known  him  for  a  long  time,  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  purpose  tonight. 

I  do  have  some  responsibility  in  this 
situation.  I  say  to  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber now,  who  were  not  here  when  we 
discussed  this  bill  earlier,  that  we  ap- 
proached it  first  in  the  concept  of  giv- 
ing specific  aid  tc  individuals — to  peo- 
ple living  in  cities  and  areas  of  highest 
xmemployment,  usually  where  it  had  oc- 
curred very  abruptly,  as  by  the  closing 
down  of  an  industry.  We  knew  there  was 
not  enough  money  in  this  type  of  bill 
to  do  what  should  be  done  all  over  the 
country.  So  we  attempted,  through  Sena- 
tor Bakxr  and  the  Senators  from  Wash- 
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Ington,  to  direct  it  to  these  most  critical 
areas. 

The  bill  already  has  been  made  one 
of  general  application  throughout  the 
country — directed  also  to  people  who 
never  have  been  employed,  pe<H>le  who 

have  been  unemployed  for  15  years 

where  there  has  been  chronic,  persistent 
unemployment.  The  money  available  to 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
for  this  bill  and  natural  disaster  areas  is 
$85  million,  which  has  been  appro- 
priated. 

I  would  like  to  vote  for  extended  un- 
employment compensation.  I  recall  that 
in  1962,  when  we  were  in  a  depression, 
and  in  1958.  we  did  that.  But  if  we  are 
not  careful  this  bill  is  going  to  be  such 
a  mlsh-mash  that  it  will  not  help  any 
body,  and  the  Senator's  amendment  may 
move  it  toward  a  veto. 

So  I  have  to  do  this,  much  as  I  dislike 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Seiator  from  Minnesota  yield  back  his 
time?  The  Senator  from  MlnnesotA 
would  have  to  yield  back  his  time  first. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Chair  ask  whether  I  yield  back  the 
time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kmtcky  has  made  a  point  of 
order,  but  it  cannot  be  made  until  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yields  back  his 
time  or  uses  up  his  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Before  I  yield  back 
my  time.  I  should  like  to  make  some  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  argument  that 
has  been  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  will  not  be  in  order  until  the 
Senator  yldds  back  his  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  the  Senator 
1  minute. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
happy  to  consider  this  measure  In  con- 
nection with  revenue  measures  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  but  this  measure,  at- 
tached to  this  Mil,  would  be  clearly  un- 
constitutional; because  this  is  a  Senate 
bill,  and  the  Constitution  requires  that 
revenue  measures  originate  in  the  House. 
This  is  not  an  appropriation  bill,  nor  is 
it  a  revenue  bill  in  any  respect  whatso- 
ever. This  is  a  revenue  measure  being 
offered  to  the  bill.  The  Constitution 
clearly  requires  that  it  be  a  revenue  bill 
when  it  originates  in  the  House,  and 
this  bill  does  not  originate  there.  It  orig- 
inates in  the  Senate.  So  that  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  would  be 
unconstitutional.  The  courts  would  be  re- 
quired to  strike  it  down.  It  would  not  get 
far,  because  the  House  would  send  it 
back,  anyway. 

If  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  emergency 
bUl,  rather  than  send  it  to  the  House  and 
have  them  send  it  back,  which  they  will 
surely  do.  the  Senator  would  be  better  off 
to  save  this  measure  and  ctmslder  it  in 
connection  with  a  revenue  bill. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  would  have 
been  compelled  to  make  the  point  of  or- 
der if  soneone  else  did  not.  even  though 
I  will  arrange  for  a  hearing  when  we  get 
back  here,  and  I  will  invite  the  Senator 
to  testify  on  it,  because  he  makes  a  very 


good  case,  and  I  am  very  sympathetic 
to  it.   

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  point  of  order  is  made — and  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  my  col- 
leagues— may  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  I  disagree  tiiat  this  is  unconstitu- 
tional  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weickxr).  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  yield  himself? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
most  respectfully  that  while  the  point 
is  made  that  this  may  be  imconstitu- 
tional,  I  cannot  agree  with  that.  This  is 
an  amendment  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
revenue  measure  but  an  amendment 
which  directs  the  President  to  use  out  of 
appropriated  funds  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  payment  of  tmemplosrment  com- 
pensation. We  are  not  adjusting  the  tax 
base.  We  are  not  adjusting  taxes.  This 
kind  of  amendment  has  been  offered 
before  in  the  Senate.  I  recall  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  offered  an  amend- 
ment similar  to  this  on  a  measiu^  2  or 
3  months  ago.  It  was  a  close  vote,  a 
difference  of  two  or  three  votes,  I  believe. 

Second,  I  respectfully  urge  upon  the 
Senate  that  we  will  be  out  of  here  for  a 
month  and  while  it  is  true  that  the 
upper  House  will  also  be  out,  if  we  can 
pass  an  amendment  like  this  now,  the 
other  body  can  quickly  go  to  work  on 

lv> 

In  the  meantime,  following  return 
after  the  recess,  the  Finance  Committee 
will  be  at  work  on  it,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  already  said  and,  hope- 
fully. I  think  it  will  successfully  process 
legislation  along  the  lines  I  am  offering 
here.  It  will  not  be  a  confilct.  If  that  is 
done,  the  language  from  the  other  bill 
win  supersede  this  language.  We  will 
save  time  in  the  meantime. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  said, 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  help  people 
WeQ.  I  think  that  if  we  are  gohig  to  help 
people,  we  do  not  have  to  wait  to  see 
whether  they  are  in  an  area  that  has 
been  defined  here  as  "where  the  rate 
of  unemployment  is  50  percent  above 
the  national  average  for  6  or  preceding 
12  months,  which  would  mean  that  it 
would  have  to  be  a  100-percent  increase 
in  the  unemployment  to  6  percent  or  more 
of  the  preceding  12  months." 

The  point  I  make  is  that  pe<^le  are 
and  have  been  unemployed.  They  have 
to  use  their  benefits.  They  are  exhaust- 
ing their  benefits.  They  are  without 
rntmey.  It  Is  much  better  that  they  get 
an  extension  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation before  they  go  on  welfare  or  be- 
come, frankly.  Just  forgotten  people. 

This  is  a  disaster  reUef  bill.  My  amend- 
ment relates  to  disaster.  I  think  it  should 
be  adopted  and  I  respectfully  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  give  it  favorable  consideia- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  ylekL? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senates-  need? 
Mr.  COOPER.  One  minute. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  teoog^ 
nlze  and  I  agree  with  the  substance  o( 
what  the  Senator  says,  that  this  should 
be  provided  and  provided  in  a  proper 
way;  but  the  bill,  unless  it  is  kept  in 
some  order,  will  not  become  a  bill  any- 
way, it  will  become  an  act.  Thus,  I  must 
try  all  I  can  to  protect  it,  sxich  as  it  is. 
Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point  o* 
order  that  the  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  nile? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WncKKa).  The  Chair  will  now  rule  oD 
the  point  of  order  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopu) . 
The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment for  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
there  is  a  proviso  that  no  amendment  not 
germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill 
shall  be  received. 

The  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphhst)  is  concerned, 
in  effect,  with  an  extension  of  the  un- 
employment compensation  law.  The  bill 
mentions  the  subject,  but  in  no  way 
amends  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws. 

If  this  amendment  were  introduced  as 
a  bill,  it  would  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  not  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  which  reported  the 
pending  bill. 

Thus,  the  amendment  is  not  germane 
and,  therefore.  Is  not  in  order. 

yb.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
peal from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  imder  my  right  to  ap- 
peal the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  may  I  cite 
why  I  make  the  appeal  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  that  appeal,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  amendment  is  germane 

The  language  of  the  bill  on  page  3,  over 
to  page  4,  relates  directly  to  the  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  compensation. 
It  states: 

Such  Mrtstance  as  the  President  cbaU  pro- 
vide MuUl  be  available  to  Indlvlduala  not  oth- 
erwise eligible  for  unemployment  compenaa- 
tlon  and  mdlvldualj  who  have  otberwlae 
exhausted  their  eUglbUlty  for  auch  unem- 
ployment oompenaatton.  and  shall  continue 
aa  long  aa  the  area  Is  designated  as  a  major 
disaster  area  (but  not  lesa  than  alz  months) 
oruntU  the  Individual  Is  reemployed  In  «. 
siauue  posltloo. 

B4r.  President,  how  can  you  be  more 
germane  than  that? 

Indeed,  the  bill  itself  extends  the  un-^ 
employment  compoisation. 

I  respectfully  submit.  Mr.  President^ 
that  the  ruling  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  is  incorrect.  The  language  of 
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unemjdoymesit  eepipensBtlon  is  all  the 
way  througb  tbe  bUl. 

I  aiHMal  from  the  mUng  ot  the  Chair, 
and  &5k  for  the  yeas  and  xiays. 

The  yeas  aod  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquhT. 

The  PBESnUNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  will  state  It. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  yeas  and  nays,  hav- 
ing been  ordered,  will  the  occupant  of 
the  Chair  please  state  the  ordn*  In  which 
the  qpestiop  is  to  be  posed?     

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wnacn) .  Tlie  question  is.  Shall  the  de- 
etalon  of  the  Chair  stand  as  the  Judgment 
of  the  Senate? 

Does  any  Senator  care  to  use  time  or  is 
it  all  yielded  bade? 

SBVxaAL  SKHATOBa.  Votc !  Votc !  Votc ! 

The  PRBUUING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  fran  New  Mexico  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  MONTOTA.  I  yield  back  the  time. 
If  I  have  any  time  on  this. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
repeats  the  questlan:  Shall  the  dedsion 
of  the  Chahr  stand  as  the  Judgment  of 
the  Senate? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  derk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  and  Mr.  Aiken  voted  in  the 
aflirmative. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  does  a 
"yea"  vote  sustain  the  decision  of  the 
Chair? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  "yea" 
vote  on  this  question  sustains  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Chair. 

The  legislative  clerk  concluded  the  call 
of  the  ron. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Eavnr) .  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fttlbright)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Blr.  Hakus)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottts)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOov- 
K«H) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) . 
the  Senator  from  Alalwuna  (Mr.  Sp&kk- 
KAN),  and  the  Senator  from  MinslwslM>l 
(Mr.  Stznios)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hasxkb)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Srsvnfsoif) 
are  abaent  oo  official  baslness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  niinots  (Mr. 
StstsHsow)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (tir.  Bkhhitt)  .  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  PxAssoif ) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Ptourr) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HausKA)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PxRCT)  are  absent  on  ofBcial  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuHDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bioac).  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

(Mr.  GoLOWATsa)  are  detained  on  ofBdal 
business. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  63. 
nays  29,  as  follows: 
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YIAS— 63 

Aiken 
Allen 

CoMon 

MoOlallan 

liUler 

Allon 

Dole 

Packwood 

Anttorson 

DoBtfnlck 

Both 

BiAar 

■Mleton 

Be«U 

■MtlAnd 

SMjy 

Bellmon 

KUemler 

Scott 

BentMn 

Smith 

Bible 

Rmg 

BpoBg 

BosgB 

Owntartil 

Steven* 

Buckley 

OrllBn 

Symington 

BynLVa. 

Qumey 

Taft 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Hanaen 

Talmadge 

CMoaaa 

Hatfield 

Cbllee 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Tower 

Church 

Welcker 

Onok 

Lone 

Toung 

Cooper 

NATS— 20 

Bajrh 

Jackaoa 

MuAle 

Brooke 

jATite 

NelaoD 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Paatore 

C«ae 

Pell 

Crmneton 

Manjfleld 

Pioanlre 

Orsvel 

McOee 

Rlblooir 

Hart 

Ifclntyre 

Sehwelker 

HoUinci 

Metealf 

Huslias 

l*^»wlyl«i 

Humphrey 

Montoya 

NOT  VOnNO— 18 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Peanon 

Bmck 

Hnuka 

Pwxy 

Bmn 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Pulbrlght 

MeOovem 

OoldWAter 

ISoei 

Stennla 

BmtU 

Mundt 

Stevenaon 

So  the  decision  of  the  Chair  was  sus- 

tained. 

ORDER  FOfR  STAR  PRINT  OF  CX>M- 

MITTEE  REPORT  NO.  92-337  ON  S. 
2393 

Mr.  B7RD  of  West  ^^ginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  a 
st^r  print  of  Committee  Report  No.  92- 
337  to  accompany  S.  2398  be  prepared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MDSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Eco- 
nomic Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1971  (S. 
2393)  att3u:ks  the  problems  of  chronic 
and  sudden  unemployment.  It  indudes 
an  amendment  I  offered  in  committee 
assuring  that  the  assistance  provided 
in  S.  2393  be  available  to  areas  that  have 
experienced  high  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment. S.  2393  amends  the  "Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970"  by  expanding  the 
definition  of  a  major  disaster  area  to 
Include  areas  that  have  experienced  an 
unemployment  rate  50  percent  above 
the  national  average  for  6  of  the  12  pre- 
ceding months  or  a  10  percent  increase 
in  unonployment  to  a  rate  higher  than 
6  percent  over  the  12  preceding  months. 
An  area,  community,  or  neighborhood 
where  such  conditions  exist  can  be  des- 
ignated without  regard  to  political 
boundaries. 

In  trying  to  help  the  unemployed  we 
must  not  be  stopped  by  political  boimd- 
aries  or  statistical  abstractions.  Unem- 
ployment does  not  stop  at  any  State 
boundary,  nor  is  it  neatly  contained  in 
any  statistical  formula  like  major  labor 
areas.  The  problem  of  unemplcorment  is 
as  varied  as  the  men  invdved.  Govern- 
ment programs  should  be  flexible  to  seek 
out  and  destroy  unemployment  where  It 
exists.  Unfortunately,  present  Govern- 
ment programs  all  too  frequently  do  not 
have  the  necessary  flexlbUlty  to  combat 
unemployment  where  it  exists. 


But  for  this  amendment  to  expand  the 
availability  of  assistance  to  communi- 
ties, and  neighborhoods,  and  under  this 
bill  would  be  limited  to  so-cidled  "ma- 
ior  labor  areas." 

A  "major  labor  area,"  as  defined  by  the 
DeparUnent  of  Labor,  conslfits  of  a  oen- 
tnl  dt7  or  dties  and  the  surrounding 
territory  within  oommuting  distance. 

As  one  can  readily  see,  the  definition 
of  "major  labor  areas."  and  its  use  in  de- 
termining eligibility  for  a  variety  of  Fed- 
eral programs  do  not  take  into  account 
the  existence  of  severe  pockets  of  unem- 
I)loyment  in  many  of  our  central  clUes. 
These  poverty  pockets  are  often  masked 
by  relatlvdy  full  employment  elsewhere 
in  the  "major  labor  area." 

The  Los  Angeles  area  provides  a  good 
example  of  this  conditloo.  The  Los  An- 
geles-Long Beach  labor  area — indudlng 
all  of  Los  Angdes  CXmnty — is  not  cur- 
rently eligible  for  assistance  imder  title  I 
of  the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  even  though  the 
Watts  area  of  Los  Angdes  has  unemptoy- 
ment  of  18  to  20  percent,  and  the  Mexi- 
can-American community  of  East  Los 
Angdes  has  unemployment  estimated  at 
15  percent.  These  areas  have  had  hi^ 
unemployment  rates  for  years  and  suf- 
fered disproportionatdy  during  the  re- 
cent recessiao.  A  "major  labor  area"  ap- 
proach to  Federal  disaster  relief  woiUd 
not  provide  relief  for  these  areas  of  severe 
economic  liardship  unless  the  labor  area 
as  a  whole  had  high  unemployment.  Tbia, 
I  believe,  is  unaoeoitable.  Urgently 
needed  aid  should  not  be  withheld  from 
the  Jobless  in  our  dties  merely  because 
they  live  in  a  neighborhood  surrounded 
by  areas  of  full  enqployment.  Assistance 
of  this  kind  must  be  available  to  coocen- 
trations  of  the  unemployed  and  their 
communities  regardless  of  political 
boimdarles  or  the  relative  prosperity  of 
nearby  areas. 

Once  an  area  has  been  designated  an 
economic  disaster  area,  individuals  in 
those  areas  would  qualify  for  a  variety  of 
aid  already  available  to  victims  of  natural 
disasters.  This  aid  would  Include: 

Temi>orary  housing  or  emergency  shd- 
ter: 

Mortgage  or  rental  payments  up  to  a 
year  upon  writt^i  notice  of  foredosure 
orevictkm;  and 

Food  coupon  allotments  and  surplus 
commodities. 

Individuals  would  recdve  expanded 
unemployment  compensation  under  this 
bill.  Both  those  who  have  exhausted  their 
eligibility  and  those  not  otherwise  eligible 
would  recdve  unemployment  compensa- 
tion as  long  as  the  area  is  designated  as 
a  major  disaster,  unless  reemployed. 

A  new  sectica  added  by  this  bill  would 
authorize  relocation  assistance  to  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  disaster  areas,  in- 
cluding costs  of  seeking  a  Job  in  another 
area  and  moving  to  a  new  Job. 

New  authority  would  be  given  to  the 
Preddait  to  provide  medical  services  in 
major  disaster  areas,  without  regard  to 
ability  to  pay.  utilising  Public  Healtii 
Service,  military  and  State  f  aclllti^  and 
perscMinel. 

Aid  to  major  sources  of  employment 
vaidxx  section  237  of  the  Dlsarter  Relief 
Act  would  be  expanded  to  indude  loans 
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to  enterprises  which  have  the  potential 
to  be  a  major  source  of  employment  in 
a  disaster  area,  as  wdl  as  those  which 
have  been  majcu*  employe's  and  are  out 
of  operation  because  of  the  disaster. 

Communities  with  economic  disasters 
could  reodve  grants  to  take  the  place  of 
lost  property  tax  revenues.  Also,  as  un- 
der existing  law  for  natural  disasters, 
in  eooncmiic  disaster  areas  Federal  agKi- 
clee  could  waive  or  modify  administra- 
tive procedural  ctuidltlons  for  assistance, 
and  the  President  could  take  steps  to 
avert  or  lessen  an  Imminent  economio 
disaster  before  its  actual  occurrence. 

Clearly  this  Mil  provides  a  wide  range 
of  new  asslBtuice  to  areas  experiencing 
IntoleraUy  high  levels  <A  unonifloyment 
tliroughout  this  country.  Unfortunatdy. 
there  are  far  too  many  of  these  areas. 
As  of  Jime  1971,  5.5  million  Americans 
were  cut  off  work.  The  continued  slug- 
gish recovery — ^the  index  of  leading  busi- 
ness indicators  which  generally  fore- 
shadows movements  in  the  general  econ- 
omy declined  in  June — means  that  the 
problem  of  unemployment  is  not  being 
sdved. 

For  months  the  Senate  has  been  de- 
bating what  should  be  done.  The  Eco- 
nomic Disaster  Area  ReUef  Act  of  1971 
answers  that  question.  It  will  bring  much 
needed  relief  and  hdp  to  areas  like  Seat- 
tle, Wash.;  Anchorage,  Alaska;  Wichita. 
Kans.;  and  Southern  California.  Areas 
which  are  clearly  experlendng  an  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

In  Wichita.  Kans.,  unemployment  roee 
from  7.400  in  January  1970,  to  16.700  in 
January  1971.  Today  unemployment  is 
over  10  percent  in  Wichita. 

Two  years  ago.  only  66.000  people  were 
unemployed  in  the  State  of  Washtogton; 
today  there  are  at  least  160.000  people 
unemployed. 

Unemploymoit  for  April  in  Los  Angeles 
County  was  estimated  at  264.000.  For  the 
same  month,  unemplosrment  rates  in  An- 
chorage and  Fairbanks.  Alaska's  major 
labor  areas,  were  12.3  and  14.4  percent, 
reqiectivdy. 

The  approach  recommended  by  this 
bill  recognises  that  our  economy  is  like  a 
seamless  web,  that  between  the  parts 
there  is  an  interdependence  and  connec- 
tion that  we  ignore  at  our  peril.  For  an 
economy  to  be  truly  prosperous,  each  of 
its  pi^iA  must  be  prosperous.  This  bill 
goes  to  the  tap-well  of  our  problems  pro- 
viding assistance  where  it  is  needed. 

Areas  of  chronic  unemployment  par- 
ticularly need  the  assistance  provided  by 
this  bill,  "nieir  problems  are  serioudy  ag- 
grevated  by  the  recent  recession  and  the 
present  slack  in  our  economy.  These 
areas  have  suffered  the  consequences  of 
imemployment  longer  and  harder  than 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Slack  unemploy- 
ment in  urban  poverty  neighborhoods  is 
now  at  an  lnt<derable  11.9  percent  rate. 
The  fact  that  these  areas  and  these  peo- 
ple have  endured  more  should  not  be 
made  the  reason  to  exclude  them  from 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  To  exdude 
areas  of  chronic  unemployment  from  the 
relief  offered  by  this  bill  would  be  ndther 
logical  nor  compassionate.  It  is  not  hu- 
mane to  say  to  a  man  out  of  work  that 
we  are  helping  some  unemployed  Amer- 


icans but  not  him,  because  he  did  not 
beo(Hne  imemployed  in  the  right  way. 
lliis  would  seem  to  suggest  that  we  have 
two  kinds  of  unemployed  Americans— 
the  deserving  unemployed  and  the  un- 
deserving unonployed.  Such  a  distinc- 
tion is  not  humane  to  the  man  out  of 
work  nor  to  his  family  that  he  must  pro- 
vide for  and  feed. 

Also  such  a  distinction  Is  not  logical 
First,  it  forgets  that  areas  of  this  coun- 
try are  not  separate  from  each  other. 
They  are.  in  fact,  part  of  the  same  whole. 
If  John  Donne  can  say  that  no  man  is  an 
Island,  certainly  we  can  say  that  Detroit 
is  not  an  Island,  that  Los  Angdes  is  not 
an  island.  If  our  economy  is  to  have  real 
prosperity,  then  these  areas  must 
prosper.  - 

Second,  it  is  not  logical  because  such  a 
distinction  assumes  that  there  ^  a  f  imda- 
mental  economy  difference  betweeen  the 
two  kinds  of  areas.  In  fact,  the  funda- 
mental flaw  causing  the  problem  is  the 
same.  An  area  ttiat  has  suffered  extensive 
and  sudden  unemployment  needs  to 
create  a  broad-based  economy  Just  as 
much  as  areas  of  chronic  unemployment. 
Both  areas  suffer  from  a  lack  of  a  truly 
suitable  economy.  Both  areas  need  the 
assistance  provided  by  this  bill.  Both 
areas  need  the  economic  foundations 
provided  by  this  bin. 

The  "Economic  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1971"  will  provide  the  desperately  needed 
assistance  that  so  many  Americans  must 
have  because  of  local  econcanlc  condi- 
tions, and  it  will  provide  relief  to  areas 
in  need  regardless  of  political  bound- 
aries. I  support  the  bill  and  will  oppose 
all  attempts  to  limit  the  relief  provided 
in  the  bill. 

AKZITDICKNT    NO.    3*0 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  sonendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  Una  18,  Insert  after  the  word 
unemployment,  the  foUowlng:  "attributable 
to  the  looB  or  curtailment  of  stgnlflcant 
sourcee  of  employment  or  employment  op- 
portunity." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
read  the  language  on  page  2  of  the  bill, 
starting  at  line  15,  to  which  my  amend- 
ment would  apply.  The  language  to 
which  I  refer  deals  with  the  definition  of 
a  major  disaster: 

"Major  disaster"  means  Say  hurricane, 
tornado,  atorm,  flood,  high  watw,  wmd- 
drlven  water,  tidal  wave,  earthquake, 
drought,  fire,  or  other  cataatrophe  mcludlng 
the  ezlatence  of  a  rate  at.  employuent — 

Mr.  Preddent,  at  this  point,  the  lan- 
guage I  have  offered  will  be  Inserted  as 
follows: 

attributable  to  the  loss  or  curtailment  of 
significant  aouroea  of  employment  or  em- 
ployment opportimlty 

Then,  the  rest  of  the  language  in  that 
section  would  follow. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  have 
beoi  authorized  by  the  committee  to  ac- 
cept the  ametulment.  and  I  do  accept  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
note  for  the  record  that  I  have  offered 
the  amendment  for  myself,  the  Soiator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkr),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolb)  . 

At  Oils  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
good  amendment,  and  it  is  a  good  com- 
promise. I  will  surely  expedite  the 
ad(H?tion  of  this  worthwhile  bill. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  yieki 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  West 
^^ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ad- 
dress the  Senate  at  this  time  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  amendmoit  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  able  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
oranmlttee  on  Economic  Developmeit. 
but  to  say  that  I  think  it  Is  important 
for  our  colleagues  on  both  ddes  of  the 
aide  to  remember  tcmlght  the  very  ex- 
cdlent  cooperation  we  have  had  in  the 
(Tommittee  on  Public  Works  between  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Republican  Party.  We  have  thou^t 
alwi^  in  terms  of  working  out  our  prob- 
lems within  the  committee,  and  even  on 
the  floor,  from  the  standpdnt  of  an  i4>- 
proach  which  is  constructive  in  nature. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Coopxs).  the  Senatm-  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkb),  and  other  Sen- 
ators who  worked  with  the  cixnmittee  in 
an  effort  to  bring  forth  a  strong  bill. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Predd^t,  I  wldi 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarics  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  re- 
emphaslae  VtaX  at  all  stages  of  the  con- 
slderatian  of  this  bill,  we  have  reodved 
very  good  oooperatian  from  the  minority 
side,  not  only  during  our  field  hearings 
on  this  bill  but  in  all  the  considerations 
within  the  ciunmlttee  directed  here  with- 
in the  U.8.  Senate. 

I  do  want  to  commend  not  only  the 
leadership  for  having  been  of  great  help 
to  us  this  evening,  but  also  the  members 
of  the  Public  Woito  Committee  on  the 
Republican  side.  SenaUvs  Coopkb,  Booos. 
Baksx,  Doli.  Bkall,  Bucklbt,  and 
Wanacn:  and  on  the  Democratic  dde. 
Senators  Randolph.  Jouwur,  Bath. 
Eaolron,  Gsavsl.  Tunnst.  and  Bxnt- 
sxN.  I  also  want  to  commend  the  staff 
members,  Barry  Meyer.  Phil  Cummlngs. 
David  ^andoval,  John  Yago.  Bailey 
Guard.  Judy  Parente.  and  Rick  Herod, 
for  the  excellent  ^atk.  they  have  done 
and  the  agreemmts  they  have  brou^t 
about  through  thdr  good  staff  work. 

I  jrleld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

llie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  %A 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa will  be  read. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  fOUows: 

On  p«c«  6,  following  lln*  14.  inaut  a  n«w 
subMcUon: 

"■^HUCTIOK   or  IBDBBAI.  FUBLZO  WOBKS  VBO- 
OaAHS 

"Sk.  SS7.  At  tbm  dtnetlon  td  ttia  Pnaldent. 
the  head  of  tjxf  eacaeutlTB  dapartment  or 
agency  at  the  Padcnl  OovammKit  ahaU,  to 
CiM  maTlinnin  extent  pnctloalde.  oondstent 
with  hla  other  reaponalblUtlCB  and  with  his 
available  statutory  authority,  redirect  actlT- 
ttlee  of  such  department  or  agency  Into 
areas  at  a  State  which  have  suffered  bardahlp 
as  a  reeult  at  a  major  dlaastar  and  give  prior- 
ity to  projeeta  and  aetlTltlea  whlefa  are  to 
be  carried  out  In  other  areaa  at  the  SUte, 
If  the  carrying  out  at  muOi  projeeta  and 
actlTltlea  In  such  areas  would  aasiat  In  al- 
leviating the  eoonnmU;  illiliaaa  and  other 
bardahlp  reaultlng  from  the  dlaaater  and  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State  ooncura  in  such  re- 
dlreetton.". 

Mr.  MONTOTA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yl^  to 
me  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  BSUMON.  I  jM± 

Mr.  MONTOTA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  drought  situ- 
ation. The  staff  on  both  sides  have  dis- 
cussed the  amendment.  The  committee 
members  have  been  apprised  of  it  On 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
IM-eciate  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  and  yield  back  my 
time. 
^  Mr.  DOMIMICK.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
before  we  do  that  we  ought  to  find  oat 
what  this  amendment  is  about.  We  hap- 
pen to  be  in  an  area  of  drought.  So  is 
New  Mexico.  So  is  Texas.  So  are  many 
others.  I  would  like  to  be  in  a  position  of 
siuvorting  enthusiastically  or  not  sup- 
porting enthusiastically  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BELUkfON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  explain  the  amendment.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
make  it  poosible  for  the  head  of  an  execu- 
tive  department  or  agoicy  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment,  with  the  consent  and  con- 
currence of  the  Oovemor  d  a  State,  to 
transfer  public  wortcs  projects  within  a 
State  from  an  area  where  there  is  no 
disaster  or  drought  condition  to  an  area 
where  there  is  a  disaster  and  serious 
downturn  in  the  economy,  in  an  attempt 
to  create  more  joiss  and  help  the  eoon- 


In  my  own  State  of  C^lahoma  we  have 
•  serious  drought  situation  In  IS  countiee 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  In 
those  areas  there  is  need  for  certain  pub- 
lic work  programs,  particular^  for  wa- 
terworks projects  of  one  kind  of  another. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  head  of  HUD 
or  Soil  ConMrvatlon  or  other  agencies 
to  transfer  public  works  projects  from 
one  part  of  the  Stote  to  those  12  disaster 
counties  In  my  State,  for  example.  This 
would  not  affect  other  public  works  proj- 
ects in  other  States.  But  it  requires  the 
concurrence  of  both  the  Oovemor  of  the 
State  and  the  bead  of  the  agency.  It 
would  alleviate  conditions  not  only  in 
^dahoma,  but  in  other  States. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Soiator  from  CMJahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMsmacntT  no  sas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  recognized. 

Mi.  baker.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  388. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  pas- 
sage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  amendment 
No.  388,  as  follows: 

After  hne  14  on  page  6  add  the  foUowlng 
section: 

Sac.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  expire  on  June  SO,  1973. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  we  agree  that 
this  is  onergency  legislation  under  the 
immediate  drcumstances  and  condl- 
ticms.  If  that  is  so,  and  if  it  is  Interim 
legislation  we  are  deaUng  with,  we  ought 
to  have  an  expiration  date.  I  have  of- 
fered a  2-year  period,  until  June  30, 1973. 

I  would  hope  it  is  the  Judgment  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOTA.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  considered  this  amendment.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  It. 

"nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTOTA.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
cm  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
reluctantly  cast  my  vote  for  this  bill.  I 
do  so  with  deep  concem  because  I  recog- 
nize that  the  legislation  in  its  present 
form  is  full  of  serious  defects. 

I  hope  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  see  fit  to  reshape  this  bill  so  that  it 
may  be  more  acceptable.  Unless  that  hap- 
pens, I  bdleve  a  veto  by  the  President  can 
be  expected. 

Mr.  TUNNET.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate today  has  a  chance  to  provide  urgent- 
ly needed  economic  ajudghn^fy  to  individ- 
uals in  this  Nation  who  are  suffering 
deq>erately  from  the  current  crisis  of  un- 
employment and  inflation. 

I  strongly  support  the  Economic  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  1971,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  this  legislation  as  re- 
ported earlier  this  week  by  the  Public 
Woito  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. I  am  pleased  to  have  helped  draft 
this  legislation,  which  win  be  immediate- 
ly helpful  to  many  areas  in  California, 
and  am  pleased  as  weU  to  have  Joined  a 
bipartisan  group  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  it. 

This  legislation  declares  that  the  Dis- 
aster Rdief  Act  of  1970— originally  cre- 


ated to  deal  with  natural  diaastera— shall 
be  expanded  to  permit  emergency  aid  for 
any  "area,  community  or  n^hborhood" 
in  which  unemployment  has  remtdned 
50  percent  above  the  national  average  for 
8  of  the  past  12  months,  or  in  which 
unemployment  has  doubled  within  the 
past  year  to  a  rate  of  6  percent  or  higher. 
Moreover,  this  legislation  provides  fur- 
ther kinds  of  assistance  beyond  those 
spedfled  in  the  1970  Disaster  Re^eS  Act. 

As  in  the  1970  act,  the  Presidoit  could 
declare  a  major  disaster  area  on  request 
of  a  Governor  once  the  specifically  stated 
tests  of  high  unemployment  have  been 
met.  The  President  would  ttien  appoint 
a  Federal  coordinating  ofDeer  for  that 
area,  community  or  neighborhood.  The 
coordinating  officer,  operating  under  the 
OfBce  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  would 
then  make  an  initial  estimate  of  ttot 
types  of  relief  most  urgently  needed  and 
would  coordinate  and  administer  aid  to 
the  area. 

Individuals  in  the  economic  disaster 
area  would  be  eligible  for  the  following 
major  types  of  aid: 

First,  temporary  housing  or  emergency 
shelter: 

Second,  mortgage  or  rental  payments 
up  to  a  year  upon  written  notification  of 
foreclosure  or  eviction: 

Third,  food  coupon  allotments  and 
surplus  commodities: 

Fourth,  expanded  unonployment  com- 
pensation, both  tor  those  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  eligibility  and  those  not 
otherwise  eligible  under  State  law,  for  at 
least  6  months  and  to  continue  as  long 
as  the  area  is  designated  a  major  dis- 
aster area: 

Fifth,  relocation  aid  to  unemployed  in- 
dividuals in  disaster  areas,  including  the 
costs  of  seeking  a  Job  in  another  area 
and  moving  to  a  new  Job: 

Sixth,  medical  services,  to  be  provided 
through  public  agencies,  without  regard 
to  ability  to  pay: 

Seventh,  loans  to  enterprises  which 
have  the  potential  to  be  scnne  major 
sources  of  employment  in  a  disaster  area, 
as  well  as  those  which  have  been  a  major 
employer  and  are  out  of  operation  be- 
cause of  the  disaster: 

Eighth,  compensatory  grants  to  local 
communities  to  replace  tax  revenues  lost 
imder  the  impact  of  economic  disaster. 

This  assurance,  made  available  to 
areas  of  disastrously  high  unemploy- 
ment, would  reach  pockets  of  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  stagnation  through- 
out our  Nation,  hi  California,  it  is  clear 
that  at  least  the  area  of  Stockton  would 
be  eligible  for  this  assistance.  In  addi- 
tion, aid  under  this  bill  could  reach  per- 
sistent pockets  of  unemployment  in  Cali- 
fornia v^ilch  are  within  larger  political 
imits:  substantial  portions  of  East  Los 
Angeles  and  of  Watts,  for  example,  have 
shown  a  shockingly  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment for  well  over  1  year  and  would 
be  eligible  for  aid  imder  this  bill — as 
"communities,  areas  or  neighborhoods" — 
even  though  the  imemployment  rate  in 
the  entire  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area 
may  be  too  low  to  permit  disaster  asdst- 
ance  to  flow  to  Los  Angeles  generally. 

I  flrmly  believe  that  widespread  and 
heavy  unemployment,  on  the  soale  de- 
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scribed  in  the  criteria  for  ellglt^ty  in 
this  legislation,  is  as  serious  a  disaster 
when  it  has  persisted  over  long  periods 
of  time  as  it  is  when  it  has  hajwened 
suddenly  in  the  recent  past.  I  share  this 
view  with  public  works  committee  Chair- 
man Randolph,  and  economic  develop- 
ment subcommittee  Chairman  Montoya. 
among  a  majority  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  who  considered  this  matter 
with  me  in  committee.  If  we  restrict  the 
definition  of  eligible  areas  to  those  pcu-- 
ticular  localities  in  which  unonployment 
is  attributable  to  the  loss  or  curtailment 
of  sources  of  employment,  we  will  in  ef- 
fect ignore  those  persons  who  are  now 
less  able  to  find  work  because  Jobs  every- 
where are  scarce.  We  would  risk  creating 
legislation  whose  promise  of  economic 
assistance,  of  new  hope,  is  restricted  to 
the  former  affluent  who  are  newly  out  of 
work.  This  would  work  a  grotesque  dis- 
crimination against  those  less  privileged 
persons,  often  from  minority  groups,  who 
live  in  oiu:  pockets  of  highest  unemptoy- 
ment. 

Additionally,  I  believe  strongly  that 
this  legislation  should  contain  sufficient 
flexibility  to  aUow  aid  to  flow  to  any 
"area,  community  or  neighborhood"  in 
which  unemployment  has  met  the  statu- 
tory criteria.  The  blight  of  Joblessness 
does  not  follow  ordinary  politiccJ  bound- 
aries, and  we  should  not  insist  that  the 
percentage  of  Joblessness  be  computed 
on  those  lines.  In  Los  Angeles  county, 
for  example,  unemployment  in  April  1971 
was  estimated  at  264,000  persons — a  sub- 
stantially higher  flgure  than  the  imem- 
ployment in  the  entire  State  of  Washing- 
ton. However,  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment in  Los  Angeles  county  must  be 
computed  against  the  immense  base  of 
population  in  that  densely  populated 
metropolitan  county.  Consequently,  the 
percentage  of  unemployment  has  been 
lower  than  that  which  Ls  necessary  to 
qualify  for  help  under  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams. Tet  within  Los  Angeles,  terrible 
suffering  is  a  fact  of  daily  life  in  many 
pockets  of  high  unemployment.  In  East 
Los  Angeles,  for  example,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  16  percent.  The  median 
family  income  for  Mexican-Americans  is 
$5,600  yearly  compared  with  $13,000  for 
families  in  nearby  communities  of  Mon- 
terey Park,  Montebello,  and  Alhambra. 
It  is  no  siu-prise  that  the  high  school  dr(») 
out  rate  in  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munities averages  10  times  that  of  sur- 
rounding schools. 

I  believe  my  distinguished  fellow  Sen- 
ators from  Washington  agree  with  me — 
as  shown  by  their  cosponsorship  of  this 
bill— that  these  local  pockets  of  high  un- 
employment deserve  help  fully  as  much 
as  larger  areas  of  suffering  such  as 
Seattle. 

We  can  not  escape  our  obligation  to 
meet  our  unemployment  crisis  swiftly 
and  effectively.  This  legislation  will  do 
that  Job.  I  urge  Senators  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  the  Economic  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  a  question  in  order  to  make  some 
legislative  history. 

I  refer  to  the  language  on  page  4,  lines 
19  and  20,  of  the  bill.  This  language  pro- 
vides that: 


The  Prealdent  ahall  Insure  that  Uufivlduals 
within  any  major  disaster  area  have  full 
access  to  medical  services  without  regard  to 
ablUty  to  pay. 

I  can  understand  how  this  could  be  In- 
terpreted one  way  and  how  it  could  be 
interpreted  another  way,  Init,  to  point 
up  the  question,  I  believe  that  wiiat  is 
intended  is  that  if  there  is  a  poor  person, 
he  is  going  to  be  able  to  receive  as  good 
and  as  full  medical  services  as  anybody 
else  so  that  there  will  not  be  discrimina- 
tion against  someone  simply  because  he 
\s  not  able  to  pay  for  those  services. 

Is  that  the  intention  of  the  language? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thhik  the  Presidoit 
would,  as  he  is  required  to  do  imder  the 
bill,  accomplish  that  objective.  He  will 
insure  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jective as  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thought  it  well  to  point 
this  out  because  I  think  that  there  could 
be  some  difference  of  interpretation,  and 
I  ^predate  the  response  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  bringing  up  that  point. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  »tr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  am  not  sure  the  point 
was  made  clear. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  time  for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Tes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  language  reads: 

The  President  shall  Insure  that  Individuals 
within  any  major  disaster  area  have  full  ac- 
cess to  medical  services  without  regard  to 
ablUty  to  pay. 

It  Ls  certainly  not  the  intention  of  the 
committee,  is  it,  for  anybody  who  lives  in 
a  disaster  area  and  who  has  the  ability  to 
pay  to  have  access  to  medical  facilities 
at  the  expense  of  the  government?  This 
luiguage  is  subject  to  that  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONTOTA.  May  I  inform  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Tork  has  pending  a  clarifying 
amendment  which  I  think  will  satisfy 
the  objections  or  concem  of  the  Senatcu* 
from  Colorado,  and  I  am  gdng  to  accept 
the  amendment 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  All  right,  fine,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  it  is  not 
his  intuition.  Is  it,  that  the  situation  I 
have  described  would  be  in  effect— that 
someone  who  is  able  to  pay,  simply  be- 
cause he  lives  in  a  disaster  area,  should 
have  access  to  free  medical  care? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  would  be  up  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
we  are  going  to  write  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  gives  a  person  who  lives  in  a 
disaster  area,  regardless  of  his  own  per- 
sonal wealth,  access  to  free  medical  care? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  amendment 
reads  that  way.  I  agree  with  the  inter- 
pretation placed  on  it  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  but  the  President  Is  go- 
ing to  aptn  up  the  channel  and  is  going 
to  prescribe  the  restrictions  he  will  use 
in  granting  medical  care. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  wait  for  the 
amendmoit  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  then,  if  it  does  not  clarify  the 
situation,  I  shall  be  back. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 
AMMmtatrt  xo.  see 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  call 

lip  my  amPTwtmyt  NO.  386^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Tlie 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
Itie  legldative  clerk  read  as  folknra: 
At  the  end  of  line  18  on  page  4  Insert  attar 
the  word  "Individuals"  the  vrards  "advaratty 
affected  by  the  disaster";  and  strike  every- 
thing from  line  ao  beginning  with  the  aan- 
tence  "To  achieve  the  puipoeea  .  .  ."  through 
line  a  of  page  5  c<  the  bOl. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  clarification  sought  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  indicated,  I 
believe  it  is  acceptable  to  the  manager  of 
thebUl. 

Bfr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
he  has  difficulty  in  hearing  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  From  listening  to  the 
Senator's  amendment,  a  copy  of  which  I 
do  not  have  and  I  do  not  think  any<me 
else  in  the  Senate  has  it,  either,  I  woukl 
gather  that  the  sentence  would  then 
read,  "The  President  shall  insure  that 
individuals  adversely  affected  by  the  dis- 
aster within  the  major  disaster  area  have 
full  access  to  medical  services  without 
regard  to  sibility  to  pay."  The  rest  of  it  is 
strickoi,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  regardless  of 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  pay,  the  President  then  says 
they  will  have  access,  and  can  go  ahead 
and  give  them  free  medical  service? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  do  not  think  it  reads 
quite  that  way,  but  if  clarifying  language 
is  needed,  pertiape  it  could  be  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  thinking  that 
if  the  Senator  struck  the  words  "without 
regard  to  ability  to  pay,"  I  think  he  would 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  original 
amendmmt,  which  I  applaud,  I  might 
add.       

Mr.  BUCKIfY.  I  believe  the  Intention 
here  is  to  extend  free  medical  services 
to  those  who  cannot  pay. 

Mr.  DOBONICK.  That  Is  right,  but  It 
does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Presldoit,  wfll 
the  Somtor  from  New  York  yMd? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOTA.  I  would  Uke  to  explain 
this.  We  argued  about  this  language  with 
the  staff.  This  is  what  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment  is:  The  President  shall  in- 
sure that  individuals  have  access  to  med- 
ical service,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
because  he  is  going  to  Insure  aoeeas.  that 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  wiU  not  pay. 
It  Is  up  to  the  President  to  state  the  oon- 
dltions.  That  is  what  this  sentence 
means.  The  sentence  does  not  say.  "ac- 
cess free  of  charge  to  medical  attentioa." 
That  is  not  what  the  amendment  says. 

The  PRE8IDOIO  CXFFICER.  Who 
yiddstlme? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Preeklent.  will 
the  Senator  yleldt 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tlnae? 

Mr.  MONTOTA.  I  yield. 
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!kr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
somewhat  at  a  loss,  serving  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Health  Sub- 
committee, to  find  out  y/rtv  this  subject 
comes  out  of  the  Oommlttee  on  PabUc 
Works.  We  must  have  four  bills  now  In 
conference  on  health,  manpower,  and 
nursing.  We  have  a  number  of  them  tn 
the  Committee  on  Finance:  and  all  of 
a  sudden  we  have  another  one  coming 
out  of  Publle  Works.  How  do  we  get 
health  care  under  PvbUc  Works?  As  a 
jurisdictional  matter,  I  would  like  an  an- 
swer to  that  Question. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  We  have  medical  oare 
for  disaster  victims  under  the  Disaster 
Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  DOMIMICK.  That  Is  very  true; 
we  do  have  that  to  give  emergency  aid, 
that  is  correct. 

What  Is  proposed  here,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  a  fuU  year  or  6  numths,  or 
more  than  that,  of  free  medical  serv- 
ice, regardless  of  whether  anybody  can 
pay  for  it  or  not.  How  does  that  get  into 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works? 

Ml.  MONTOYA.  I  must  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  that  the  remainder 
of  the  worcfing  in  this  particular  section 
has  been  stricken  by  the  amendment 
offered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  that, 
and  I  am  happy  that  the  amendment 
has  been  offered.  The  point  I  am  tnairipg 
is  th'&t  we  are  putting  the  burden  on 
the  President  to  act  like  some  kind  of 
open  sesame.  Say  we  have  a  disaster 
area,  and  say  we  have  an  imemplojnnent 
area  that  is  hit  with  a  tornado,  and  they 
do  not  have  any  medical  facilities.  He 
has  got  to  open  his  hand  and  say  "Down 
come  ttie  medical  facilities.'' 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  May  I  say  that  the 
President  already  has  this  authority  with 
remect  to  other  disaster  categories? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  He  does,  but  not  in 
the  situation  of  an  economic  disaster 
area,  which  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here.  We  are  not  talking  about  a  tor- 
nado, a  flood,  or  a  hall  storm:  we  are 
talking  about  an  economic  diasster  area. 
I  would  say  that  under  these  circum- 
stances. I  think  it  Infringes  on  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Health  Subcommittee 
that  we  have  in  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare.  If  the  Senator  in- 
sists on  it,  I  suppose  Jurisdiction  is  there. 
Tlie  chaimum  is  not  here,  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  ctxnmit- 
tee  does  not  appear  to  be  here,  so  I  must 
raise  the  p(^t. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Would  the  Senator 
withdraw  his  objectlaa  if  we  agreed  to 
modify  the  amendment  to  the  extent 
that  the  words  "without  regard  to  ability 
to  pay"  would  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  DOMDnCK.  That  would  certainly 
help  a  lot. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  wiU  modify  the  amendment 
aeoordtngly.  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  BDCKLBY.  X  so  modify  tbe 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OmnCBR.  The 
Chair  requesto  the  Senator  frcHn  New 
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York  to  send  his  modifleatloin  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  Bncxurr's  amendment  (No.  386) 
as  modified.  Is  as  foOows: 

At  tbe  end  of  line  18  on  jMge  4  Inaert  after 
tbe  word  "Individuals"  tbe  words  "adversely 
affected  by  tbe  dlaaeter":  and  strike  ertry- 
tblng  trom  Une  90  beginning  witb  "without 
regard  to  abUlty  to  pay  .  .  ."  tbrougb  Una  S 
of  page  0  of  tbe  bill. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OfncER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognised. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
manager  of  the  bill  yield  for  a  queatlon? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yleW  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  do  the  words  "have 
full  access  to  medical  services"  mean? 
Does  that  mean  to  provide  them? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  that  is  just 
exactly  what  it  means,  to  provide  medical 
services  to  people  in  a  disaster  area. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  can  understand  that 
when  a  tornado  or  a  flood  or  something 
strikes,  we  shoidd  provide  quick  service 
without  having  it  investigated.  But  that 
situation  does  not  at  all  prevail  in  an 
eccmcmlc  disaster.  Tliere  it  should  be 
directed,  not  to  people  who  need  It  sud- 
denly, but  to  pec^le  who  oaimot  afford  it. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  We  are  trying  to  make 
these  services  available  to  unemployed 
pec^le  who  are  sick  frcxn  nulnutrltlon. 
from  lack  of  food,  and  from  other  aU- 
ments  that  are  directly  connected  with 
the  economic  disaster  that  besets  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  a  noble  objective, 
but  even  as  amended  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  a  very  wealUiy  man  to  have  one 
building  destroyed — that  would  be  a 
natural  disaster,  of  course — but  to  suffer 
some  other  losses,  and 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Where  is  the  line  of 
demaroaUoQ? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  I  think  the  whole 
sentence 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  How  are  we  going  to 
restrict  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  whole  sen- 
tence ought  to  be  rewritten. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  has  been  already. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  quite.  I  believe  that 
all  that  the  Senator  f nxn  New  York  does 
is  limit  it  to  someone  who  has  suffered 
a  loss  from  a  disaster.  He  might  have 
suffered  a  lot.  and  still  be  well  able  to 
pay  for  it. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  words  now  wiU 
read:  "Tbe  President  shall  insure  that 
Individuals  adversely  affected  in  the 
disaster  within  any  major  disaster  area 
have  full  access  to  medical  services." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  told  me  that 
to  have  full  access  means  to  furnish  It. 
So  all  s(xneone  has  to  show  is  that  he  has 
been  adversely  affected  In  an  economic 
disaster,  and  he  will  be  furnished  medical 
attention. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  tbe  SenaUn-  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  the 
1  minute  of  tbe  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tttmeseee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  offer  for  consideration  some  lan- 


guage that  I  would  be  willing  to  offer  as 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, which  would  provide  as  follows: 
The  Preeldent  sbaU  Insure  tbat  Individuals 
within  any  major  disaster  area  who.  due  to 
financial  hardship  caviaed  by  such  major 
disaster,  are  unable  to  affocd  neoeaeary 
medical  treatment,  shall  bave  aooess  to 
medical  servloes  without  regard  to  inablUtr 
to  pay. 

The  point  being,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
think  all  of  us  are  striving  to  say  that 
If  a  disaster  renders  you  Incapable  of 
paying  for  medical  service,  this  act 
should  pay  for  it.  but  if  you  can  pay  for 
it,  this  act  should  not  pay. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  would  be  willing  to 
agree  to  that  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment, if  the  Senator  frwn  New  York 
agrees  to  it. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  the  suggestion  1 
have,  Bfr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
his  amendment  would  not  be  in  order 
imtll  such  time  as  aU  time  has  been 
yielded  back  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  If  I  have 
UBM  remaining.  I  would  point  out  that 
I  did  not  offer  the  amendment.  I  indi- 
cated that  I  would  be  willing  to  offer 
the  amendment,  and  I  suggested  the 
iMiguage  as  an  alterruttive.  Mindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  time  has  not  expired  I 
have  not  offered  it;  but  I  am  interested 
to  knowing  whether  It  holds  any  appeal 
to  my  colleagues  and  any  promise  of 
breaking  this  impasse. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  York  be  in  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  request  a  modification  in  con- 
formity with  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Teimessee? 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  In  order. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  Is  the  procedure 

1  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  ALU)TT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  trom  New  York  yield? 

*fr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

I  pose  this  question  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  then  I  wlH  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Is  the  Senator  from  New  York  willing 
to  do  Just  that? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  Is  willing  to  adopt  the  modification. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Before  the  Senator  an- 
swers that  question,  will  he  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 

asks  the  Senator  from  New  York  n^ettaer 
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he  would  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
modification  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Teimessee. 

I  3^eld  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
hoping  that  the  Senator  from  New  Yoric 
would  yield  to  me  for  a  question  before 
he  agreed  to  send  the  modificati(m  to  the 
desk. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  If  he  would 
strike  out  the  last  seven  words  of  that 
modification — "without  regard  to  the 
ability  to  pay."  I  am  sure  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  (rf  the  committee 
and  many  others  agree  that  we  are  all 
trying  to  get  to  the  same  thing.  A  man 
may  be  in  a  disaster  area  and  he  may 
be  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  it  may 
be  liquid. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Teimessee 
so  that  he  may  respond. 

Mr.  BAKER.  My  suggestion  was  not  on 
the  ability  to  pay  but  on  the  inability  to 
pay. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  go  along  with  that. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  delete  those  five  words 
from  his  suggestion? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is 
a  late  hour  and  we  are  all  confused.  I 
have  sent  this  suggestion  to  the  desk  in 
a  form  of  a  proposed  modification  to  the 
original  amendment  of  the  Swator  from 
New  York,  and  I  wonder  whether  the 
clerk  can  read  it. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  clerk  read  the  amendmoit  as  it  is 
offered  now? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clertt 
will  read  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

In  line  19,  on  page  4,  after  the  word  "ai-ea" 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "who,  due  to  financial 
hardship  caused  by  such  major  disaster,  are 
unable  to  afford  necessary  medical  treat- 
ment". 

In  line  20.  page  4.  strike  tbe  word  "ability" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  tbe  word  "inabil- 
ity". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  hear  the  language  as  amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  clerk 
has  just  read  the  language  as  amended. 
Would  the  Senator  from  New  York  care 
to  have  the  clerk  read  it  again?  If  so.  It 
will  be  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  language  as 
amended,  yes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  fuU  text  of  the 
sentence. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  would  like  the  clerk 
to  read  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe  clerk 
wUl  read  it. 


CXVII- 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  4.  beginning  with  Une  18.  strike 
all  down  to  and  including  line  2  on  page  6, 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"Skc.  255.  The  President  shall  Insure  tbat 
Individuals  adversely  affected  by  the  disaster 
within  any  major  disaster  area  who  due  to 
financial  hardship,  caused  by  said  major 
disaster  are  unable  to  afford  necessary  medi- 
cal treatment  have  full  access  to  medical 
services  without  regard  to  Inability  to  pay." 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Yoric,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  (S.  2393)  is  laudable. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  has  worked 
harder  for  improved  disaster  relief  legis- 
lation than  I  have. 

Also,  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
wishes  to  help  relieve  an  imemployment 
problem. 

However,  the  fatal  defect  of  the  bill  is 
to  mix  relief  from  a  natural  disaster  with 
relief  from  serious  unemployment. 

The  relief  from  serious  unonployment 
should  be  provided  through  unempk)y- 
ment  compensation,  manpower  k«lnlng 
and  development,  and  economic  dev^<«>- 
ment — all  of  ii^ch  are  covered  by  ex- 
isting and  well-funded  Federal  pro- 
grams. Beyond  this  the  bill  would  cover 
individuals  subject  to  welfare  programs 
in  a  manner  which  would  merely  per- 
petuate the  problems  in  the  present  wel- 
fare system.  Now  pending  in  the  Senate 
is  a  House-passed  welfare  reform  bill 
which  would  cover  these  same  individ- 
uals— and  hopefully  it  will  be  perfected 
to  avoid  the  aforesaid  problems. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  bill  really  is 
welfare  without  reform.  We  have  too 
much  of  that  already. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  as  a  mon- 
ber  of  the  £k:onomic  Development  SiA>- 
committee  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  because  parts  of  my  State  are 
experiencing  severe  economic  difRcul- 
ties,  I  have  studied  the  many  legisla- 
tive proposals  designed  to  assist  the  un- 
employed. 

One  of  our  subcommittee  hearings  on 
Federal  ec(momic  development  pr<wrams 
was  held  in  Wichita.  Kans..  now  suffer- 
ing an  imemploymuit  rate  of  11.6  per- 
cent. At  that  hearing  and  others  held  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Seattle,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  action  must  be  taken  to  al- 
leviate the  Immediate  problems  of  tbe 
imemployed.  At  the  same  time,  it  be- 
came evident  that  we  must  design  a  new 
Federal  approach  to  prevent  or  cure  tbe 
long-term  economic  weakness  which 
caused  the  unemployment  ot  underem- 
ployment In  the  first  place. 

President  Nixon  has  recognised  that 
much  of  our  present  unemployment  is 
related  to  the  Influx  of  reiuntlng  Viet- 
nam veterans  into  the  job  market  and 
the  cutbacks  in  the  defense  budget  which 
affect  tbe  aerospace  and  other  related 
industries.  In  response  to  tbe  needs  of 
unemployed  aerospace  workers,  Preel- 
dent Nixon,  in  April,  announced  a  $42 
million  program  known  as  the  technol- 


ogy mobilization  and  reemployment  pro- 
gram. It  is  designed  to  provide  job  loca- 
tion assistance,  retraining,  mobility  as- 
sistance, and  skill  transferability  stud- 
ies. The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  lAbor  De- 
partmoit  have  also  implemented  a  pilot 
program  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities/UJS.  Conference 
of  Mayors  that  will  put  aerospace  per- 
sonnel to  work  on  the  problems  of  our 
cities.  Meanwhile,  a  skill  conversion 
study  for  aerospace  scientists  and  engi- 
neers is  being  conducted  by  the  National 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 

Numo-ous  programs  have  been  initi- 
ated by  the  President  to  assist  the  job- 
less veteran.  A  partial  description  is  con- 
tained In  a  statement  tqr  David  O.  Wil- 
liams, Director,  Special  Review  Staff  of 
the  Manpower  Administration,  before 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
P(tot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Record,  as  follows: 

StTATntxMT  or  Dsvm  O.  WnxiAKS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  bave  twif 
opportunity  to  meet  with  you  and  discuss 
employment  opportunities  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans.  I  would  like  to  begin  by  deacrlblng 
tbe  current  nationwide  employment  and  un- 
employment situation  for  these  young  veter- 
ans, and  then  comment  briefly  on  tbe  Presi- 
dent's recent  directives  for  addttlonal  action. 

■MPLOTMZMT  AMB  TmnPLOTMBSIT  ASCOVO 
VIXTMAlf-KBA  WTX8AWS 

The  Department  of  Labor  Is  fully  aware,  as 
is  the  Committee,  that  our  veterans  are  shar- 
ing In  tbe  Nation's  oyerall  increase  In  unem- 
ployment. 

About  S.7  mmiom  Vietnam  Kra  veterans  90 
to  29  yean  (dd  were  in  the  clvllUn  labor  foroe 
In  June  1971.  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistks. 
Some  3.4  million  of  these  men  held  job*,  an 
increase  of  390.000.  or  13  percent,  since  June 
1970.  Ehirlng  the  same  period  the  number  In 
the  labor  force  Increased  by  a  half  mllUon. 
Unemployed  Teterane  numbered  809,000  and 
their  unemployment  rate  was  8.1  percent 
compared  with  6.1  percent  a  year  ago.  (See 
attachment  A — Data  not  seasooaUy  ad- 
justed.) 

Unlike  earlier  months  this  year,  tbe  unem- 
ployment rate  for  veterans  In  June  was  not 
slgnlflcanUy  higher  than  tbe  rate  of  7.8 
percent  for  nonveterans  of  the  same  age.  The 
nonveteran  rate  rose  In  June  as  It  did  In  ear- 
ner years.  largely  as  a  result  of  end-<tf -semes- 
ter Increases  In  jobeeeklng  among  students 
and  recent  graduates.  The  Increased  siunmer 
job  activity,  which  mostly  affects  tbe  non- 
veteran  group,  also  raised  the  labor  force 
participation  rate  of  nonveterans  closer  to 
th'«  rate  of  veterans. 

Since  the  winter  months  of  i9TI.  tbe  tm- 
employment  rates  for  veterans  and  nonvet- 
erans have  damned,  but  because  the  series 
are  new.  It  Is  not  yet  possible  to  compute  ssa- 
sonal  adjustment  factors,  which  would  meas- 
ure bow  much  of  each  mtnitli's  dtange  Is  due 
to  wntal  seasonal  patterns. 

We  oan  examine  the  Insured  unemploy- 
ment, where  we  have  seme  Arm  data  to  indi- 
cate a  trend.  "nMae  date  Indicate  that  as  the 
voltuae  of  State  Insored  unemployment  (Ul) 
inenasas,  so  dow  that  of  unemployment  oom- 
penaatton  «or  vetsrans  (ITCZ) .  Date  for  the 
UCZ  claimant  can  be  compared  with  that  for 
tbe  State  ni  dalmant  to  Indloate  the  retatlve 
eapattenee  of  tbe  V)«taam-«ra  veteran.  Hm 
noz  rtalmat  la,  by  «*»a»«iti/«i  %  reoantty 
s^wrated  ez-servloeman  and.  tbarefora. 
tends  to  be  predominantly  tbe  Vietnam  vet- 
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«mn  wHo  U  In  tiM  yauii|«r  ag*  graqt  of  ao  to 
39  yasn. 

During  p«rlo<la  of  lower  nstUmwlde  un- 
employment, ex-aeiTleemen  ezperlenoed  % 
lowtr  Incidence  of  iin«imploymMit  than  St&ta 
xn  clalnumta  as  a  whole.  Ab  nattoni  unem- 
ployment began  to  rloe,  ex-aenrlcemfln  experi- 
enced a  greater  Increase  of  unemployment 
than  had  the  State  UI  claimants.  However, 
workers  in  the  younger  age  group  generally 
experience  a  higher  Incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment than  workers  In  the  over  30-year  age 
group,  particularly  in  periods  of  rising  unem- 
ployment. 

The  sutMtantlal  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  ex-semcemen  recelTlng  UCX  benefits  be- 
gan shortly  before  January  1970  (see  at- 
tachment B).  The  number  d\iring  the  first 
half  of  FT  1970,  as  indicated  by  first  pay- 
ments, was  only  12  percent  higher  than  that 
d\iring  the  sams  period  in  FY  1969.  The  cor- 
responding increase  for  State  UI  beiveficlaries 
was  7  percent.  However,  the  number  of  UCZ 
beneflclarlea  during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  FT  1971  (latest  data  available)  was  72  per- 
cent higher  than  the  number  during  the 
same  period  in  FT  1970.  The  corresponding 
increase  for  State  T7I  beneficiaries  was  86 
peroent. 

It  appears  that  the  main  reasons  for  the 
greater  increase  among  ex-servioemen,  as 
compared  with  the  increase  among  State 
UI  beneficiaries,  may  be  due  to  the  f<^ow- 
ing  factors.  Ex-servicemen  are  a  much 
younger  group  of  claimants  than  the  total 
number  of  State  UI  claimants,  are  com- 
paratively inexperienced  in  the  private  sector, 
have  lost  contacts  with  the  private  secton 
during  their  tours  of  duty  in  the  services  and 
am  considered  by  some  employers  as  new 
entrants,  lliese  factors  oould  tend  to  result 
In  ex-servloemen  being  among  those  last 
to  be  hired  and  first  to  be  unemployed,  hav- 
ing no  seniority. 

Recently,  the  duration  of  unemployment 
benefits  payments  among  ex-servicemen  has 
also  Increased.  The  average  duration  of  ben- 
efits of  ex-serviceman  was  oonslderaUy  lower 
than  that  of  State  UI  claimants  during  FY^s 
1080  and  1970,  averaging  9.3  and  9.7  weeks, 
respectively,  for  ex-servicemen  compared  to 
11.4  and  11.1  weeks  for  State  UI  clalmanU. 
However,  recent  trends  indicate  that  the 
average  duration  of  benefits  for  ex-servloe- 
men is  approaching  that  fw  State  UI  claim- 
ants. For  azample,  for  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  FT  1071,  the  average  duration  of  UCX 
benefits  was  13.6  weeks  and  13.1  wseks  for 
State  UI  iMneflta. 

pamusNTiAL  DnxcnvBS  amd  tbxib 

IKPLBlCXirTATXOIf 

President  Nixon  has  taken  personal  direc- 
tion of  the  nationwide  effort  to  provide  em- 
ployment opporttinltles  for  the  returning 
veteran.  On  June  11,  1971,  the  Praaldent  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Xjibor  to  smims  lead- 
ership of  an  intensive  effort  to  place  unem- 
ployed Vietnam-era  veterans  in  ]oba  or  traln- 
Ingand  to  establish  procedures  which  wiU 
provide  employment  for  veterans  ss  we  con- 
tinue phasing  down  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  President  directed  that  the  foUowing 
six  actions  be  included  among  tboae  which 
should  get  underway  Immediately: 

1.  Draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen. 

2.  Work  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
expand  substanUally  the  Transition  Program 
for  separating  servicemen  in  order  to  increase 
the  opportunities  for  Improving  job  counsel- 
llikg.  Job  training,  and  placement. 

8.  Immediately  augment  the  number  of 
training  opportunities  for  rettunlng  vetermiM 
and  encourage  vetehm  and  en4>loyer  partici- 
pation. 

4.  Bequlre  listing  of  aU  Job  openings  with 
ttM  U.S.  Employment  Service  by  all  agencies 
and  oontraetors  funded  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent. 


5.  Oiaatlj  InfiTBSBi  the  effeotlvnteas  of  the 
U.S.  Training  and  ■n^>loyxnent  Servloe  In 
finding  and  evening  Jobs  and  Job-tralning 
oKMrtunltles  for  returning  veterans. 

6.  Provide  special  Labor/VA  services  for 
VleiQam-era  veterans  who  have  been  draw- 
ing unemployment  oompenaaitlon  for  three 
months  or  longer. 

With  reepect  to  action  No.  4,  above,  the 
President,  on  June  16,  1971.  issued  Executive 
Order  No.  11698.  to  provide  for  the  listing  of 
certain  job  vacancies  by  Federal  agencies  and 
government  contractors  and  suboontractora 
(see  attachment  C  and  attachment  D) .  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  on  July  24,  1971,  issued 
a  notice  of  proposed  rule  wi^Ving  for  the 
mandatory  listing  of  Job  vacancies  with  the 
Federal-State  employment  service  system, 
and  Interested  persons  may  submit  their 
views  on  the  proposal  within  SO  days  (see 
attachment  S). 

lUs,  Mr.  Chairman,  briefly  describes  the 
directives  which  has  Just  been  issued  to 
assure  that  the  returning  veteran  receives 
as  much  employment  assistance  as  possible. 
However.  I  would  like  to  note  that  we  will  be 
building  our  new  efforts  on  a  well-founded 
base  of  services  which  are  available  to  all 
veterans  on  a  continuing  basis.  Beginning 
in  1970,  the  Department  of  Labor  accelerated 
its  on-going  efforts  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance to  the  ex-servicemen.  Our  efforts  can 
be  effective,  however,  only  if  we  can  keep  in 
touch  with  the  veteran.  Toward  this  goal, 
a  number  of  directives  have  been  sent  to  the 
State  agencies  focusing  attention  on  the 
needs  of  the  veteran  and  improving  proce- 
dures whereby  his  employment  needs  can  be 
met  more  effectively. 

The  new  six  actions  outlined  by  the  Presi- 
dent reemphasiae  the  dual  functions  neces- 
sary to  match  workers  with  Jobs.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  will  try  to  open  up  opportunities 
of  employment  and  training  for  the  Vietnam- 
era  veteran,  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  will 
be  peraonaUy  contacting  the  veteran  and  ap- 
prising him  of  available  opportunities. 

Personnel  within  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  have  been  given  special  assignments 
to  Implement  varloiu  aspects  of  the  Presi- 
dent's directive,  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  taking  the  role  of  leadership  and  coor- 
dination. The  first  month's  activity  has  cen- 
tered around  necessary  planning  activities. 
We  are  currently  engaged  in: 

Identifying  programs  available  for  special 
emphasis: 

Developing  various  methodologies,  includ- 
ing that  for  Unking  programs; 

Developing  appropriate  directives,  and 

■Mmbllshlng  required  data  and  ropcnttng 
systems. 

Staff  work  to  asstire  that  q>eclal  efforu  are 
made  to  assist  Vietnam-era  veterans  In  find- 
ing appropriate  opportunlUes  has  been  given 
the  higheat  priority  by  the  President  and 
aU  cooperating  Federal  agencies.  We  will  be 
reporting  from  tlme-to-time  on  our  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  thank  you  again  for 
this  opportunity  to  meet  with  you.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  ra^Mnd  to  any  queeUona  which 
the  Committee  may  have. 

Vb.  DOLE.  Another  valuable  tool  to 
aaslst  communities  severely  Imjiacted  by 
defense  cutbacks  Is  the  Interagency  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  Committee.  President 
Nlzon  designated  this  committee  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  programs  that  are  now 
available  to  assist  such  communities  in 
formulating  economic  development 
strategy.  This  committee  has  been  help- 
ful to  Wichita  as  well  as  communltlCB 
In  many  other  States. 

But  these  new  Inlttatives  have  not 
resolved  the  Immediate  problons  In 
Wichita  or  other  communities  suffering 
from  what  Is  best  described  as  an  eco- 
nomic disaster.  For  that  reason,  the  Pub- 


lic Works  Committee  undertook  oonsld- 
eratiOQ  of  several  proposals  that  would 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  eco- 
nomic emergency  areas,  as  sui  alterna- 
tive to  a  nationwide  program  such  as  the 
accelerated  public  works  program. 

The  concept  of  S.  2393— utUMng  the 
machinery  established  by  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act — would  appear  to  be  sound. 
Extending  the  authority  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  to  economic 
disasters  and  thus  taking  advantage  of 
an  existing  management  team  to  co- 
OTdlnate  Federal  programs  Is  a  logical 
extensl(xi  of  OEP's  authority.  There  Is 
a  need  to  provide  additional  assistance 
to  Individuals  and  communities  that  con- 
tinue to  suffer  economic  dislocation. 

However,  the  criteria  In  S.  2393.  defin- 
ing eligibility,  are  much  too  brotul  and 
will  Include  areas  where  there  has  been 
a  high  unemployment  rate  because  of 
chronic  conditions.  In  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  I  supported  an  amendment 
to  limit  the  eligible  areas  to  those  hav- 
ing the  specified  rates  of  unemiployment 
"attributable  to  the  loss  or  curtailment 
of  sources  of  employment,"  but  the 
amendment  was  not  accepted.  I  support 
amendment  No.  390,  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Coopn),  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

Unless  we  limit  the  application  of  the 
Economic  Disaster  Relief  Act  to  those 
areas  that  suffer  from  unusual  and  sud- 
den economic  dislocations,  we  will  dis- 
sipate our  efforts  and  fall  to  effectively 
assist  anyone. 

I  can  well  understand  the  frustration 
experienced  by  Members  of  Congress 
with  the  unemplo3rment  rate  and  the  de- 
sire to  find  a  program  that  will  alleviate. 
If  not  eliminate  the  hard^ilps  experi- 
enced by  the  unemployed.  But  extension 
of  the  concept  of  the  Economic  Disaster 
Relief  Act  to  areas  of  chronic  and  per- 
sistent xmemployment  is  not  the  answer. 

Other  programs  have  been  devised  to 
reach  areas  of  chronic  imemplosmaent. 
In  fact,  the  Emergency  Etoployment  Act 
of  1971  is  Just  now  being  implemented. 
We  know  nothing  about  the  effects  of 
that  act  on  the  unemployment  rate.  And 
only  today,  the  President  signed  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  which  In- 
cludes a  total  authorization  for  fiscal 
years  1973  and  1973  of  $1.6  billion  in  Fed- 
eral grants  for  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic facilities  In  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  S.  2393 
that  need  revision,  on  which  I  have  pre- 
pared amendments  which  I  hope  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  stress  my  Interest  In  devis- 
ing programs  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
all  the  imemployed,  but  the  favorable 
Impact  of  the  Economic  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1971  should  not  be  dissipated  In 
an  effort  to  solve  all  of  our  national  un- 
employment problems. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AlfKNDKKHT  MO.   SSI 

Mr.  DOLE.  lAx.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  391. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  leglalatlTe  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  4,  line  3,  strike  out  after  the 
word  "continue"  to  the  word  "poeltlon"  on 
line  6  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "until  the 
individual  Is  reemployed  at  a  comparable 
income  level  but  such  assistance  shall  not 
exceed  a  total  of  twelve  months". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage of  8.  2393  In  section  5  rtferrlng 
to  "suitable  position"  is  too  indefinite 
and  arguable.  Suitable  In  whose  inter- 
pretation. Comparable  enables  the  ad- 
ministrator of  this  assistance  to  more 
practically  assist  the  individual  in  re- 
turning to  his  former  level  of  income  and 
society.  Suitable  would  leave  the  door 
open  to  rejection  of  potential  p<^tlons 
on  too  many  factors.  As  to  the  limita- 
tion on  time,  programs  which  have  no 
definition  of  time  Invite  laxity  of  execu- 
tion; the  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  find 
Jobs,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  oMnmlttee.  I  will  accept  the 
amen(bnent.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  MONTOTA.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  frcun  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMKWDKXirr    MO.    3SS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  392  and  ask  that  \t  be 
stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei^  read  as 
folknra: 

On  page  6,  line  7,  beginning  with  the  word 
"In"  strike  out  all  the  rest  of  section  360  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "who 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  disaster 
in  a  major  disaster  area.  The  President  shall 
provide  this  assistance  to  such  persons  in 
a  major  rtlisster  area  who  are  unable  to 
find  reemployment  in  a  comparable  position 
within  a  reasonable  distance  from  home. 
Such  assistance  may  include  necessary  costs 
of  seeking  such  employment  and  the  ooct  of 
moving  his  family  and  hous^dd  to  the  loca- 
tion of  guaranteed  employment." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
for  this  suggested  change  of  S.  2393  lan- 
guage Is  to  limit  the  benefits  to  those 
actually  affected — not  everyone  who 
happens  to  be  a  resident  but  unaffected 
by  the  disaster  conditions.  Tills  amend- 
ment will  change  the  wording  from 
"where  such  ^nployment  is  available" 
to  "location  of  guaranteed  employment" 
and  place  this  assistance  on  a  practical 
workable  basis.  A  costly  move  of  whole 
families  should  be  on  the  basis  of  hav- 
ing a' Job  guaranteed  and  arranged  for. 
not  simply  "available." 

Mr.  MONTOTA.  Mr.  President.  <n  be- 
half of  the  committee,  I  will  accept  this 
amendment,  and  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MONTOTA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  a  third  reading. 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  aiul 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  the 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  hav^  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  Is,  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Eivin)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  PntaaiGHT) ,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahcana  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoutx)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Oovkkn),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stxnnis),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stkvxmson), 
are  absent  on  ofllcltd  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senatw  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moes) ,  the  Soiatar  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stcvsnson).  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFITH.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bsnnrtt),  the 
Senator  fn»n  Kansas  (Mr.  Pxarsoh)  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Protttt) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrusxa)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PncT),  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuxDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arlaona  (Mr.  Golo- 
WATXR) ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yoima)  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

Hie  result  was  announced — yeas  71. 
nays  9.  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

AUen 

Allott 

Andeceon 

Baker 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd,  W.  Vs. 

Cannon 


Chllss 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Dole 

■sgleton 


Ellender 

Fong 

Oambrell 

Orsvrt 

Orlffln 


Oumey 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Boilings 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

JaAson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  R.O. 

Kennedy 

Long 

MagnusoD 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCleUsn 


MoOee 

PeU 

Stevens 

Mclntyre 

Proxmlre 

Gymlxifftoii 

Metcalf 

Randolph 

Taft 

Mondale 

Bibleoff 

TmltwaHgy 

Montoya 

Both 

Tower 

MuAle 

Saxbe 

Tunney 

Nelson 

Schweiker 

WeK^er 

Packwood 

Smith 

Pastore 

l^wng 

NATS— 0 

Buckley 

Byrd,Va. 

Miller 

CurtU 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Bayh 

HruSka 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Scott 

Brvln 

McGovem 

Fulbrlght 

Moss 

Stennls 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Stevenson 

Harris 

Pearson 

Toung 

Hartke 

Percy 

So  the  bill  (S.  2393)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay 
that  motian  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  final  passage  of  the  Economic  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1971  I  wish  to  voice 
a  note  of  thanks  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  MoNTOTA).  The  quiet  dedi- 
cation he  has  shown  today  in  mnnaginy 
this  far-reaching  leglslatlcm  through  the 
rigors  of  Senate  debate  is  deserving  of 
the  highest  commendation. 

Senator  Coopxr  carried  much  of  the 
re<gx>nslblllty  for  the  informative  dis- 
cussion that  Uxk.  place  on  the  fioor  to- 
day. His  help  is  most  appreciated. 

The  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  RAin>OLPR) 
again  demonstrated  his  deep  under- 
standing of  these  most  urgent  problems. 
The  Senate  owes  him  a  note  of  thanks. 

Tbe  amendments  of  Senator  Htm- 
PHRKT  and  Senator  Bucklit  helped  focus 
the  issues  on  the  different  aspects  of  this 
legislation  and  their  contributions  are 
appreciated. 

The  thoughtful  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxr),  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
certainly  Improved  the  level  of  under- 
standing in  many  key  areas  of  this  leg- 
Islatlan. 

The  Senate  has  had  a  busy  day  today. 
I  thank  all  of  the  Senators  for  their 
willingness  to  keep  working.  The  Senate 
has  continued  to  move  important  mat- 
ters and  certainly  cannot  be  accused 
of  not  doing  the  work  in  a  dedicated  way. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NEWS  CONFER- 
ENCEON  FOREION  AND  DOMESTIC 
MATTERS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Piesidoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  to  have  printed  in  the 
RacoRO  the  text  of  the  President's  news 
conference  held  yesterday,  as  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  this  morn- 
ing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
cript was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows : 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  6. 1071] 
TfeAMacaiFT  or  tks  PanmKNT's  News  Oom- 

FxaXMCB  OM  FomOM  AMD  DOXXSTIC  MATRia 

WASHnfGTOM. — Following  is  the  transcript 
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of  Piwldezit  Nixon's  news  conference  today: 
omoifo  eTATxaotirr 

Utdlee  and  Oentlemen.  I  wanted  to  begin 
this  with  a  txrlef  i^stunA  of  the  conversation  I 
have  Jiist  had  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
beca«i3e  I  know  the  subject  will  probably 
come  up  In  any  event. 

This  la  m  regard  to  the  Pakistan  refugee 
situation,  to  rec^  what  we  have  done.  Inso- 
far as  the  refugees,  who  are  In  India,  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  provided  •TO-mlUlon  to  date 
for  the  refugees,  and  we  are  prepared  to  pro- 
vide more.  That,  incidentally.  Is  more  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world  put 
together,  so  It  Is  a  substantial  amount. 

As  far  as  those  In  Bast  Pakistan  themselves 
are  concerned,  whereas  you  know  there  are 
prospects  of  famine.  In  the  event  that  the 
crop  reports  are  as  bad  as  they  seem  to  be,  at 
this  time  we  have  S00,000  tons  of  grain  ready 
for  shipment  there.  We  have  alao  slotted  13- 
mlUlon  for  the  chartering  of  ships  for  the 
p\irpoee  of  getting  the  grain  Into  the  over- 
crowded ports. 

As  a  further  step,  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
worked  out,  with  my  very  strong  appcoval,  a 
plan  to  go  to  the  United  Nations  next  week 
to  talk  to  the  responslMe  and  appropriate 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  Including  the 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  In  that  office,  to  see 
what  additional  steps  can  be  taken  on  both 
fronts  to  help  the  refugees  In  India  from  Kast 
Pakistan  and  also  to  help  those  who  are  In 
Bast  Pakistan  and  are  presently  confronting 
flamlne  situations. 

With  regard  to  a  problem  that  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  House  yesterday,  we  do  not 
favor  the  Idea  that  the  United  States  should 
cut  oa  economic  asslstanoe  to  Pakistan.  To  do 
so  woixld  slnm>Iy  aggravate  the  refugee  prob- 
lem beoaose  It  would  mean  that  the  ability 
of  the  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  to  work  with 
the  UJf..  as  It  presenUy  has  Indicated  It  Is 
willing  to  do  so  In  distributing  the  food  sup- 
pllss — Its  ability  to  create  some  stability 
woxild  be  seriously  Jeopardized. 

We  feel  that  the  most  constructive  role  we 
can  play  Is  to  continue  our  eoMiomlc  assist- 
ance to  West  Pakistan  and,  thereby,  to  be 
aUe  to  Influence  the  coarse  of  events  in  a 
way  that  wlU  deal  with  the  problem  of  hunger 
In  Bast  Pakistan,  which  would  reduce  the 
reXiigee  flow  Into  India  and  which  will,  ws 
trust,  in  the  future  look  toward  a  viable  po- 
litical setUement. 

We  are  not  going  to  engage  In  public  pree- 
sure  on  the  Oovemment  of  West  Pakistan. 
That  would  be  totally  counter-prodtictlve. 
These  are  matters  that  we  will  discuss  only  In 
private  channels. 


vatanoin — i. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us  any  more 
about  your  forthoomlnc  trip  to  China,  when 
U  to  Ukely  to  ooeur,  and  can  you  give  us  yo\ir 
aaasssasnt  of  what  effect  you  think  this  wlU 
have  on  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam? 

A.  As  far  as  the  timing  Is  oonoemsd.  I  can- 
not add  to  what  I  said  In  the  original  an- 
XKmnoement.  It  will  be  before  May  1.  The  time 
will  be  worked  out  somstlms  within  the  next 
two  to  three  months.  I  would  assume,  and  a 
considerable  amount  ot  preparatory  activity 
must  taks  plaos,  setting  up  ths  agenda,  set- 
ting up  the  numbers  In  the  official  party. 

These  are  matters,  of  course,  that  must  be 
discussed  and  worked  out  before  the  time  of 
the  visit  to  finally  announced. 

Second,  and  I  know  a  number  of  you  are 
Interested  in  who  U  going,  that  to  a  matter 
stUl  to  be  decided.  It  was  raised  by  Dr.  Kis- 
singer and  by  Premier  Chou  Bn-lal  In  their 
oonveraauons.  and  wlU  be  worked  out  by 
mutual  agreement. 

As  far  as  our  party  to  concerned.  U  will 
be  a  smaa  working  party.  The  only  ones  that 
preasoUy  warn  deflnltely  going  are.  of  course 
ths  Ssorstary  at  Stats  and  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
myseU.  Beyond  that,  whatever  others  wUl  be 


added  will  be  determined  by  mutual  agras- 

ment  between  the  partlea  concerned. 

Now.  as  to  the  effect  the  visit  will  have 
and  the  conversations  will  have  on  Vietnam, 
I  will  not  spec\Uate  on  that  subject.  I  will 
only  say  that,  as  the  joint  announcement 
Indicated,  this  will  be  a  wide-ranging  dis- 
cussion of  Issues  concerning  both  govern- 
ments. It  to  not  a  discussion  that  to  going  to 
lead  to  Instant  detente. 

What  It  really  U,  to  moving,  as  we  have 
moved.  I  believe.  In  the  situation  with  regard 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  from  an  era  of  con- 
frontation without  communication  to  an  era 
of  negotiations  with  discussion.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  go  into  these  meetings  on 
either  side  with  any  Illusions  about  the  wide 
differences  that  we  have.  Our  interests  ars 
very  different,  and  both  sMss  recognize  thto. 
In  the  talks  that  Dr.  Kissinger  had.  wry 
extended  talks  he  had  with  Premier  Chou 
Bn-lal.  We  do  not  expect  that  these  talks  will 
settle  all  of  thoee  differences. 

What  to  Important  to  that  we  will  have 
opened  communication  to  see  where  our  dif- 
ferences are  Irreconcilable,  to  see  that  they 
can  l3e  settled  peacefully  and  to  find  thoee 
areas  where  the  United  States,  which 
today  to  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the 
world,  can  flntf  an  agreemsnt  with  the  most 
populous  nation  In  the  woild,  which  poten- 
tially In  the  future  could  become  the  most 
powerful  nation  In  the  world. 

As  we  look  at  the  peace  in  the  world  for 
the  balance  of  this  cent\iry,  and  for  that 
matter  the  next  century,  we  must  reoognlze 
Uiat  there  cannot  be  world  peace  on  which 
all  the  peoples  in  the  world  can  rely,  and  In 
which  they  have  such  a  great  stake,  unless 
there  to  communication  between  and  some 
negotiation  between  these  two  great  super- 
powers, the  People's  Republic  and  the  United 
States. 

I  have  put  thto  in  general  terms  because 
that  is  the  understanding  of  the  People's 
RepuUlo,  Premier  Chou-Bn-lai,  and  It  to  our 
undSBstandtng  that  our  agenda  will  be 
worked  out  at  a  Uter  point;  l>efore  the  trip 
It  will  be  very  carefully  worked  out  so  that 
the  discussions  will  deal  with  the  hard  prob- 
lems as  well  as  the  easy  ones. 

We  expect  to  make  some  progress,  but  to 
speculate  about  what  progress  will  be  made 
on  any  particular  Issue — ^to  speculate,  for 
exampto.  as  to  what  effect  thto  ml^t  have 
on  Vietnam — would  not  serve  the  Interests  of 
constructive  talks. 

a.  sauM  roKon  on  vmnAX 

Q.  Can  I  ask  a  related  policy  question  on 
Vlstnam?  A.  Sui*. 

Q.  There  have  been  some  suggestions.  In- 
cluding some  Indirect  hints  from  China,  that 
a  negottotlng  fonim  Involving  an  Asian  oon- 
Terenoe  to  be  held  In  AsU,  primarily  with 
Asian  participants,  but  the  XThlted  States  as 
well,  mtgjit  be  a  better  forum  for  negottotlng 
a  setttamsnt  in  Vlstnam.  Can  you  neak  to 
thsftr 

A.  Mr.  BaUy.  the  question  of  whether 
there  should  be  an  all-Asian  oonterenoe, 
with  the  government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic participating,  as  you  know,  has  risen 
several  times  over  the  past  few  months,  and 
was  raised  before  our  announcement  was 
made. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will  con- 
sider any  proposal  that  might  contrlbuta  to 
a  more  peaceful  situation  In  the  Pacific  and 
in  the  wotld.  However,  at  thto  point  there 
to  no  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  tbe  People's  RepubUc  as  to 
whether  or  not  out  of  thto  meeting  should 
come  that  kind  of  proposal. 

Let  me  say  on  that  score,  there  were  no 
conditions  asked  for  on  either  side,  and  none 
accepted.  There  were  no  dsato  made  on  either 
side,  or  accepted;  none  offered  aiul  none  ac- 
cepted. Thto  to  a  discussion  which  will  take 


place  with  both  aides  knowing  in  sdvaaoe 

that  there  are  problems,  but  with  both  sides 
well  prepared.  Thto  to  the  secret  of  any  suo- 
ceeSTul  summit  meeting. 

As  you  know,  parenthetically,  I  have  al- 
ways taken  somewhat  of  a  dim  view  of  sum- 
mitry when  It  oomes  in  an  unprepared  forum. 
But  both  sldee  will  be  well  prepared,  well  in 
advance,  on  all  points  of  major  difference. 
and  we  will  discuss  any  points  of  difference 
that  could  affect  the  peace  of  the  world. 

S.  VISIT  TO  ICOSCX>W 

Q.  Mr.  President,  to  there  any  diplomatic 
reason  you  might  not  visit  the  Soviet  Union 
before  going  to  Peking?  "Hiat  was  suggested. 

A.  In  view  of  the  announcement  we  have 
made  on  our  vtoit  to  Peking,  that  will  be  the 
first  vtolt  that  I  will  make.  Obviously,  It  takes 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  prepare  a  vtoit  and  to 
attempt  now  to  visit — and  the  Soviet  Union, 
I  am  sure,  feeto  exactly  the  same  way — to  at- 
tempt to  rush  around  and  have  a  summit 
meeting  in  Moeoow  before  we  go  to  Peking 
would  not  toe  in  the  Interest  of  either  country. 

I  would  add  thto  point,  too:  When  Porelgn 
Bfintotsr  Oromyko  was  here,  we  discussed  the 
poealbUlty  of  a  possible  summit  meeting,  and 
we  had  a  very  candid  discussion.  He  agreed 
and  said  that  hto  government  leaders  agreed 
with  my  position ,  which  was  that  a  meeting 
at  the  highest  level  shoiild  take  place  and 
would  be  useful  only  when  there  was  some- 
thing substantive  to  discuss  that  could  not  be 
handled  in  other  channels. 

With  regard  to  the  Soviets,  I  should  also 
point  out  that  we  are  making  very  significant 
progress  on  Berlin.  We  are  making  good 
progress  on  SALT  [strategic  arms  Umitatlon 
talks] .  DtocusBlons  are  still  continuing  on  the 
Mideast,  although  there  I  will  not  spseulate 
about  what  the  prom>eots  for  succees  are  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stoco  to  presenUy 
in  ths  area  exploring  with  the  governments 
concerned  what  the  possibUlties  of  some  In- 
terim settlement  looking  toward  a  final  set- 
tlement may  be. 

Having  mentioned  these  three  areas  In 
which  we  are  negottotlng  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  wUl  add  that  if  the  time  comes,  as  it 
may  oome,  and  both  sides  realize  this,  then 
tbe  final  breakthrough  in  any  of  these  areas 
can  take  place  only  at  the  highest  level,  and 
then  there  will  be  a  meeting.  But  as  far  as 
tbe  timing  of  the  meeting  before  the  vtoit  to 
Peking,  that  would  not  be  an  approprtote 
thing  to  do. 

4.  TU.KB  ON  aSMAICXiraS 

Q.  X  was  thinking  of  such  a  thing  as  a  set- 
tlement on  the  SALT  talks. 

A.  Mr.  Thlea,  when  I  said  there  was  good 
progress  bslng  made  on  SALT  it  to  still  a  very 
technical  axtd  sticky  problem  for  both  sides 
because  It  Involves  our  vital  interests.  Let  me 
emphaeliie  that  in  SALT,  both  sides  are  ashed 
to  make  an  affresmsnt  which  llmlta  that.  Thto 
to  not  unllatersl.  We  on  our  part,  will  be  hav- 
ing very  severe  limitations  with  regard  to  our 
defensive  capability,  the  ABM.  They,  on  their 
part,  will  have  limitation  on  their  offensive 
capability,  their  bulld-up  of  offensive 
missiles. 

Nettber  sids  oan  make  thoss  dedsioas 
lightly,  without  very,  very  basic  discussions, 
but  ths  fact  that  we  have,  at  the  highest 
level,  committed  ourselves  to  working  toward 
an  agreement  simultaneously  thto  year  on 
both  thoee  Issues,  and  the  fact  that  slnos  the 
talks  at  Hetolnkl  began  that  we  have  made 
progress,  gives  hope  that  we  are  goin(;  to 
make  an  arrangement. 

But  to  speculate  that  maybe  ws  are  going 
to  get  that  done  before  we  go  to  Peking,  Z 
think,  would  be  lU-advlsed. 

a.  BZPLT  TO  vnrrcoNo  pbopossl   . 
Q.  htr.  President,  why  have  you  not  ac- 
oepted  the  Vletoong  proposato  after  aU  these 
weeks  of  probing,  or  glvsn  soms  tocmal  rsplyf 
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A.  I  have  noted  some  crtticUm  in  the  prees 
about  the  fact  that  Ambassador  Bruce  had 
to  leave  Aug.  l.  InoldentaUy,  I  am  most 
grateful  that  he  stayed  an  extra  month,  be- 
cause hto  doctor  got  hold  of  me  and  said  he 
should  have  left  July  1.  In  any  event,  hto 
having  left  Aug.  1,  and  Mr.  Porter  not  being 
able  to  arrive  until  the  Utter  part  of  Au- 
gust, there  has  been  some  speculation — and 
I  understand  this — criticism  In  the  press  and 
the  Senate  (uid  the  House  that  the  Admlnto- 
tration  to  not  Interested  In  negotiating  a 
settlement,  that  we  are  not  considering  the 
various  propoaals  that  have  been  made  by 
the  VC  and  North  Vietnamese. 

Now,  just  so  the  members  of  the  press  will 
not  get  out  on  a  limb  with  regard  to  predict- 
ing what  we  are  ot  are  not  doing,  let  me 
make  one  statement  and  then  I  will  go  no 
further. 

We  are  very  actively  pursuing  negotiations 
on  Vietnam  in  established  channels.  The 
record,  when  it  finally  oomes  out,  will  answer 
all  the  criucs  as  far  as  the  activity  of  thto 
Government  in  pursuing  negotiations  In  ee- 
tabltohed  <dianneto.  It  would  not  be  useful 
to  negotiate  In  the  newspapers  If  we  want  to 
have  thoee  negottotlons  succeed. 

I  am  not  predicting  that  the  negottotlons 
will  succeed.  I  am  saying,  however,  that  as 
far  as  the  United  States  to  ooncerned,  we 
have  gone  and  are  going  the  extra  mile  on 
negottotlons  in  established  channeto.  You 
can  Interpret  that  any  way  you  want,  but  do 
not  interpret  It  in  a  way  that  Indicates  that 
ths  United  States  to  missing  thto  opportunity 
or  that  opportunity,  or  another  one,  to 
negottota. 

e.  XLXCTIOH  IN  SOOTH  VIXTNAIC 

Q.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  polnta  being 
mentioned  in  the  comments  on  the  negotto- 
tlons to  the  election  in  South  Vietnam  thto 
fall.  Is  that  a  factor  that  does  have  some 
bearing  on  the  pace  of  the  negatiations? 

A.  It  has  certainly  In  terms  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  As  you  know,  the  stumbling 
block  for  them  in  negotiations  really  to  the 
political  settlement.  As  they  look  at  the  elec- 
tion this  fall,  they  feel  that  unless  that  elec- 
tion comes  out  In  a  way  that  a  candidate 
they  can  support,  or  at  least  that  they  are 
not  as  much  against  as  they  are  President 
Thleu — but  tmlees  It  comee  out  that  way.  it 
will  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  have  a 
negottoted  settlement. 

With  regard  to  the  elections,  let  me  em- 
phasise our  position.  Our  position  to  one  of 
complete  neutrality  in  theee  elections.  Un- 
der Ambassador  Bunker's  skillful  direction, 
we  have  made  it  clear  to  all  parties  oon- 
cerned that  we  are  not  supporting  any  can- 
didate; that  we  will  accept  the  verdict  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  noted,  for  example,  that  President 
Thleu  has  invited  observers  te  oome  from 
other  nations  to  witness  the  election.  I  hope 
observers  do  go.  I  think  they  will  find — I 
hope  they  wUl  find,  as  they  did  when  they 
observed  previous  elections  in  Vietnam,  that 
by  most  standards  they  were  fair. 

As  far  as  observers  from  thto  country  are 
concerned,  we  have,  of  course,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  others  that  have  In- 
dicated a  desire  to  go.  We,  ot  course,  have  no 
objection  to  that.  We  want  a  fair  election 
and  we,  of  course,  have  some  observers  on 
the  scene  in  the  person  of  the  Ambassador 
and  hto  staff  who  will  watch  that  election. 

T.    THX    BCONOUIC    OtTTLOOK 

Q.  sir.  President,  the  last  time  you  gave 
some  stock  market  advice  to  us,  It  turned 
out  pretty  well.  What  would  you  do  now.  buy 
or  sell? 

A.  With  regard  to  the  stock  market,  I  sup- 
poee  my  advice  should  not  be  given  much 
weight  because  I  am  not  In  the  market.  It 
to  so  easy  to  make  predictions  where  your 
own  asseta  are  not  Involved. 

I  will  say  thto:  I  would  not  sell  the  United 
States  economy  short  at  thto  point.  And, 


long-tsna,  I  would  not  be  selling  my  Invest- 
msnto  in  the  American  economy  whether  It 
to  In  stocks  w  real  estate  or  what  have  you: 
selling  thsm  in  a  paoioky  way. 

The  stock  maricst  has  oome  up,  even  at  Ita 
present  level  of  860 — 830  polnta  since  I  made 
that  predictloa.  I  can  only  say  that  my  long- 
range  prediction  for  thto  economy  to  stUl 
what  I  said  at  the  first  of  thto  year. 

At  the  first  of  thto  year,  when  the  very 
same  people  had  written — and  I  have  read 
the  news  magazines  and  business  maga- 
zines, and  not,  of  course,  any  of  the  columns 
you  had  written  thto  week— but  I  read  aU 
the  rest  thto  week,  and  the  gloomy  predic- 
tions about  the  economy  and  its  going  down 
and  there  to  nothing  good  about  it.  I  read 
them  also  for  November  of  last  year;  exactly 
the  same  gloominess  and  same  words,  and 
so  forth. 

I  said  then,  and  I  think  all  of  you  were 
present  then,  I  thought  1971  would  be  a 
good  year  for  the  economy,  and  1971  would 
be  a  very  good  year.  I  stand  by  that  When 
we  look  at  the  first  half  of  thto  year,  it  is 
not  what  people  said  about  the  economy; 
It  to  what  they  do  about  It  that  coimts. 

ONP  to  up  a  record  $52-bllIion.  Retail  sales 
now  in  June — and  the  first  indications  as 
far  as  July  are  concerned.  It  will  stay  at  thto 
level — are  at  record  highs.  Consumer  spend- 
ing to  at  a  record  high.  Construction,  par- 
ticularly In  housing,  are  near  record  highs. 
Inventorlee — and  thto  to  another  indication 
of  what  will  happen  to  the  future  for  those 
who  may  be  thinking  of  investing  their 
numey  In  businesses — inventories  are  ab- 
normally low  in  view  the  high  level  of  retail 
sales. 

What  thto  teUs  me  to  that  there  to  a  lot 
of  steam  In  the  boiler  In  thto  economy,  and 
you  cannot  continue  to  have  high  retail  sales 
and  low  inventories  without  eventually  start- 
ing to  rebuild.  Therefore,  my  projection  for 
the  balance  of  thto  year  to  that  the  economy 
will  continue  to  move  up  as  it  has  moved 
up  in  the  first  half. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  there  will  not  be 
aberrations  in  the  monthly  figures.  It  does 
mean,  however,  that  the  economy  has  a  great 
deal  of  strength  In  it.  Thto  to  a  period  mien 
it  to  absorbing  almost  two  million  people 
who  have  been  let  out  of  defense  plante  and 
the  armed  forces  and  is  absorbing  that  with 
a  lower  rate  of  unemployment  than  was  the 
case  In  1961,  1962,  1983.  which  were  the  last 
three  peacetime  years  before  Vietnam  when 
the  unemployment  rate,  as  you  recall,  aver- 
aged 8  per  cent. 

WACB-PKICK  COimOLS 

Q.  Mr.  President,  In  that  connection,  to 
continue  that,  does  that  mean  that  you  are 
stlU  resolutely  opposed  to  any  incomes  policy 
or,  spedaUy  wage-price  controto? 

A.  I  think.  Peter,  it  to  weU  to  identify  in- 
comes policies  and  wage-price  controto  for 
what  they  are  and  what  they  are  not,  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  fact — and  thto  glvee  me 
an  opportunity  to  set  the  record  straight 
with  regard  to  some  greaUy  triown-up  dif- 
ferences that  I  am  supposed  to  have  with  my 
very  good  friend  Arthur  Bums,  and  perhaps 
you  wwe  too  polite  to  ask  that  direct  ques- 
Uon 

Q.  WeU,  I  wUl  ask  It. 

A.  I  thought  that  would  be  the  foUow-up, 
so  I  anticipate  It.  Let  me  get  at  it  thto  way: 

Arthur  Bums,  in  terms  of  monetary  policy 
and  in  terms  of  fiscal  policy,  has  followed  a 
course  that  I  think  Is  the  most  respoosHde 
and  stateamanlike  of  any  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  in  my  memory.  In  other 
words,  you  have  seen  an  expansionary  mone- 
tary policy,  and  that  to  one  of  the  reasons  we 
have  had  an  expansionary  economy  In  tbe 
first  six  months  of  thto  year. 

He  has  also  stood  firmly  with  this  Ad- 
mlntotratlon  In  tta  responsible  fiscal  policy, 
raatotlng,  for  example,  spending  above  what 
tbe  economy  would  produce  at  full  capacity. 


Bs  has  strongly  supported  me  In  those  sf- 
fcrta. 

That  brings  me  to  an  area  where  he  has 
taken  a  very  unfair  ahot.  Within  thto  Ad- 
mlntotratlon,  the  Office  ot  Btidget  and  Man- 
agement, on  a  reorganization  plan  two 
months  ago,  recommended  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reeerve,  beca\ise  he  basi- 
cally to  o\ir  central  banker,  should  be  raised 
to  the  same  status  of  the  central  bankers 
abroad.  I  enthusiastically  approved  the  Idea. 
However,  when  the  matter  was  ratoed  with 
Dr.  Bums  by  my  associates,  he  indicated  that 
neither  he  nor  any  other  individual  In  a  high 
position  in  government  shoxild  take  a  salary 
Increase  at  a  time  that  tbe  President  was 
going  to  have  to  take  some  strong  measures, 
as  I  am  going  to  take  to  limit  salary  In- 
creases in  other  areas  of  government,  in- 
cluding, for  example,  blue-collar  workers. 

OPPOSES  CALBXAITB   VIXW 

So.  consequently,  while  there  is  not  any 
question  but  that  the  Federal  Reserve  posi- 
tion will  eventually  be  raised  to  tbe  Level  I 
position  that  was  recommended — Arthur 
Bums  and,  incidentally,  Oeorge  Shultz,  who 
to  also  on  thto  Itot  as  a  recommendation  of 
tbe  Ash  council — Arthur  Bums  and  Oeorge- 
Shulta  being  tbe  responsible  men  that  they 
wvre.  asked  that  there  not  be  an  example 
set  by  them  of  a  pay  Increase  which  would 
make  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  deal  effective' 
ly  and  responsibly  with  pay  increases  in  other 
sectors  of  the  Oovemment.  So  we  find  that 
Bums  agreee — that  I  agree  with  Bums,  let's 
put  it  that  way,  very  strongly  on  hto  mone- 
tary policy,  on  hto  fiscal  policy,  the  question 
he  has  ratoed  with  regard  to  an  Incomes 
policy. 

When  we  talk  about  an  incomes  policy,  let's 
see  what  he  to  not  for.  He  to  unalterably  op- 
posed, as  I  am.  to  the  Oalbralth  scheme, 
which  to  supported  by  many  of  our  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  I  understand,  of  permanent 
wage  and  price  conteoto.  Permanent  wage 
and  price  controls  in  AmMloa  would  stlfie  the 
Ameiloan  economy,  Ita  dynamism,  ita  pro- 
ductivity, and  would  be,  I  think,  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  United  States  as  a  first-class 
economic  power. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  is  essential  that  gov- 
ernment use  Ita  power  where  it  can  be  effec- 
tive to  stop  the  escalation,  or  at  least  temper 
the  escalation  in  tbe  wage-price  ^>lral.  That 
Is  why  we  moved  on  construction,  and  we 
have  been  somewhat  successful,  from  18 
down  to  9  per  cent.  That  is  why  we  moved 
to  roll  back  an  oil  price  recently. 

As  far  as  the  two  recent  settlements — the 
one  in  railroads  and  tbe  one  in  steel — on  the 
plus  side,  the  fact  that  they  were  setued  was 
positive;  the  fact.  too.  that,  in  the  case  of 
railroads,  they  q>oke  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
ductivity by  modification  of  work  rules,  and 
the  fact  that  the  steti  settlement  also  ^>oke 
to  the  proUem  ot  productivity  by  seuing  up 
produoUvlty  oouncUs.  that  was  oonstmctive. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  would  be  lees  than 
candid  if  I  were  not  to  aay — and  I  know  the 
leaders  of  ths  steel  and  imllroad  industry 
know  this— that  this  kind  of  setUement 
where  a  wage  increase  leads  to  a  price  In- 
crease, and  particularly  in  steel,  where  the 
Industry  is  already  noncompetitive  with  for- 
eign importa  to  not  in  the  Inteisst  ot 
Amsrloa.  not  in  the  Interest  o<  labor,  and  not. 
in  the  interest  of  industry. 

Dr.  Burns,  without  being  completely  ape-- 
dfic,  haa  only  suggested  the  Idea  ahould  bo 
considered.  That  is  why  Secretary  Connally 
said  we  welcome  the  move  by  several  Re- 
publican Senators  to  hold  heaiings  concera- 
Ing  wage  and  price  sumiorts.  "mat  to  why  Dr. 
Burns  said  we  should  move  to  attempt  ta 
temper  these  Increases. 

The  problem  here  to,  how  can  we  movs 
without  putting  the  American  economy  In  a 
straltjackst?  in  other  words,  as  Secretary 
C^nnally  raised  the  question  in  hto  stats- 
ment  this  morning,  "are  we  to  have  oriminal 
penalties?  Are,  for  example,  ths  wags-ptios 
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^dellQM  to  Affect  all  the  eumpfes  down  to 
the  neighborhood  filling  station  or  the  gro- 
oary  atore  or  the  me*t  market,  aa  the  caae 
might  be,  or  will  they  affect  only  major  In- 
duMrlea? 

WATCHB  COMTBACT  TAUU 

As  f ar  ac  this  Admlixlstr»tloa  Is  concerned, 
X  can  say  this:  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  ot 
LatXM'  to  bring  to  my  attentloa  every  major 
wage-price  negotlatloa  which  may  be  oomlng 
up  In  the  future,  and  I  will  use  the  power  of 
this  oOce  to  the  extent  It  can  be  affective  to 
aee  that  those  negotiations  are  as  responsible 
as  possible. 

On  Sept.  31,  we  will  have  a  meeting  of 
our  Productivity  Commission,  and  Subject 
A  In  that  meeting  will  be  thla  same  prob- 
lem, because  as  we  look  at  America's  trade 
balances,  which  have  deteriorated  over  the 
past  10  years,  but  as  we  look  at  America's 
competitive  position.  It  Is  essential  that 
American  Industry  and  America  labor  sit 
down  together  and  determine  whether,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  In  a  race,  we  no  longer  can 
be  No.  1  simply  because  we  were  that  big  and 
that  strong  after  World  War  I,  whether  we 
determine  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  the 
race  or  whether  we  are  going  to  tighten 
our  belts  and  be  responsible  in  wage-price  de- 
cisions so  that  we  can  continue  to  be  com- 
petitive In  the  world. 

That  q>eaks  to  the  problem  of  an  Incomes 
policy,  this  meeting  that  we  will  have.  The 
only  question  of  difference  between  Arthiu' 
Biims,  and  some  SenatcHrs  have  raised  this 
question,  is  the  degree  to  which,  in  tacking 
these  Individual  wage  settlemeifts,  we  have 
compulsion  or  criminal  penalties.  I  don't 
think  they  want  compulsion  or  criminal 
penalties. 

Then  the  question  Is:  How  far  will  per- 
suaaton  go?  Our  record  showe  that  in  most 
countries  abroad  that  have  tried  it,  except  for 
very  small  ooxmtrlee  that  tov  tightly  con- 
trolled, persuasion  alone  will  work  for  duty 
three  to  four  montba. 

So  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  am  glad 
to  consider  recommendations  for  tackling  the 
problem.  I  will  tackle  them,  and  I  am  serv- 
ing notice  now  that  we  are  going  to  take  up 
the  problem  with  the  Productivity  Commis- 
sion. We  are  going  to  look  at  each  individual 
aettlement  in  major  industries  where  there 
Is  going  to  be  wage-price  negotiations,  and 
Tise  the  influence  we  can  to  keep  them  in 
line,  and  in  addition  to  that,  we  will  consider 
a  recommendation  on  wage-price  boards.  But 
I  win  reject  it  If  I  find — and  I  have  yet  to 
find  any  recommendation  that  did  not  have 
this  ingredient  in  It— if  I  find  that  it  would 
Impose  a  new  bureaucracy  with  enormoiis 
criminal  powers,  to  fasten  itself  on  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  That,  I  think,  would  do  far 
more  harm  than  good. 

9.  BISB  Ot  anSL  IfUUMM 

Q.  In  the  same  line,  to  follow  up  that  ques- 
tion. If  the  settlement  in  the  steel  Industry, 
and  particularly  the  raise  In  prices  which  was 
recently  announced,  is  not  good  for  the  coun- 
try and  not  good  for  labor  and  management, 
why  do  you  not  call  in  the  leaders  of  the 
steel  Industry  and  use  your  influence  to  get 
them  to  change  the  Increase  in  prices  and 
then,  If  necessary,  other  parts  of  the  settle- 
ment which  are  so  Inimical  to  the  coimtry? 

A.  CalUng  In  the  stael  industry  and  getting 
them  to  change  would  not  be  effective.  As 
you  may  recall.  In  one  instance  earlier  this 
year,  we  were  able  to  get  a  steel  rollback. 
That  had  a  temporary  beneficial  effect.  But 
at  a  time  that  the  steel  industry  has  negoti- 
ated a  settlement  of  this  nature,  at  a  time 
when  Its  profits  at  3^  per  cent  are  the  lowest 
of  any  major  industry,  to  tell  the  steel  In- 
dustry that  after  they  have  negotiated  a  set- 
tlement they  must  roll  back  their  price  and 
run  at  a  loss  Is  simply  unrealistic.  They  are 
not  going  to  do  It. 

The  longer-term  answer  here  is  for  the 
steel  Industry — and  this  Is  what  we  have  ad- 


dressed ourselves  to — and  labor  to  reoognlae 
that,  now  that  they  have  had  their  settle- 
ment, now  that  labor  has  gotten  a  good  In- 
crease, an  Incrsase  consistent  with  aluminum 
and  others,  now  that  steel  foond  It  necessary 
to  raise  prices— that  this  may  be  good  tem- 
porarily for  both  but  In  the  long  run  It  will 
simply  mean  less  steel  sold  and  leas  Jobs,  and 
that  is  why  we  are  serolng  in  on  the  produc- 
tivity Bide,  because  Increases  In  productivity 
can  be  the  only  answer  where  a  wage  Increase 
of  this  kind  takea  place. 

10.   PAT   OF  VBDBRAI.  EXFLOTXXS 

Q.  Mr.  President,  a  minute  ago  you  men- 
tioned something  about  ddng  aaoMftliliiig 
about  wages  for  Government  employes? 

A.  Yes.  one  of  the  probl«ns.  difficult  prob- 
lems, I  confronted  last  year,  and  that  I  will 
confront  again  this  year.  Is  a  recommenda- 
tion to  Increase  the  wages  for  blue-collar 
workers  within  the  Oovemment.  I  have  ex- 
amined that  situation  and  I  have  determined 
that  an  Increase  in  the  blue-collar  wage 
scale  would  not  be  In  the  Interests  of  our 
fighting  the  inflation  battle. 

Speaking  to  the  same  point,  we  have  a 
situation  with  regard  to  the  Congress  and 
some  of  its  appropriations  bills.  We  are 
trying  to  keep  our  budget  within  the  full- 
employment  limits  for  1972. 

The  Congress  alrestdy  has  exceeded  o\ir 
budget  by  $8.4-bllUon.  That  Includes  manda- 
tory spending  which  they  have  Imposed  upon 
us  and  additions  to  the  appropriations  bills. 
Before  they  get  through  with  the  appropria- 
tions process,  I  hope  that  comes  down. 

But  that  will  be  highly  inflationary  unless 
the  Congress  speaks  to  that  piroblem  more 
effectively.  What  I  was  Indicating.  In  other 
words.  Herb,  I  am  indicating  In  advance  the 
decision  that  I  do  not  intend  to  approve  the 
wage  Increase  relative  to  the  blue-collar 
workers  In  the  Government.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, I  could  not.  of  course,  ancvove 
an  Increase  In  salaries  for  people  as  under- 
paid basically  as  Dr.  Burns  is.  considering 
what  he  could  get  outside,  or  Or.  Shulta  Is. 
considering  what  he  could  get  on  the  out- 
side. 

Q.  How  many  pec^Ie  are  there  in  the  blue- 
collar  area?  A.  I  don't  have  that  but  It  la  a 
significant  number.  Incidentally,  I  think  it 
is  an  equitable  decision  because  they  have 
had  some  substantial  increases  In  the  past. 
It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  Just  continue 
for  a  short  time. 

11.   STAITD  ON  KCONOMIC  OUIOKLmB 

Q.  sir.  you  also  mentioned  guidelines  In  a 
manner  that  suggested  that  you  might  ac- 
cept the  concept  of  numerical  guidelines.  Did 
you  mean  to  suggest  that? 

A.  No.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  my 
study  of  the  situation  indicates  that  guide- 
lines In  this  country  have  always  failed. 
They  have  never  worked.  Guidelines  in  other 
Industrial  countries,  including  Canada,  for 
example,  and  Britain,  have  worked  only  for 
a  short  time  and  then  have  fallen  because 
guidelines  basically  connote  voluntary  com- 
pliance, and  voluntary  compliance  goea  on 
only  for  a  brief  time. 

Now,  as  far  as  what  I  am  saying.  It  is 
that  our  approach  at  this  time  is  a  selective 
one,  to  take  those  particular  Industries  that 
are  coming  up  for  bargaining  and  to  use  oiir 
infiuence  as  effectively  as  we  can  to  see  that 
those  settlements  are  responsible. 

Secondly,  that  as  far  as  a  wage-price  board 
is  concerned,  that  it  would  be  considered 
favorably  only  if  the  hearings  that  are  going 
to  be  taken  In  thla  fltid— only  If  the  hearings 
can  convince  me  that  enforcing  an  incomes 
policy  could  be  accomplished  without  stifling 
the  economy. 

It  is  the  proUem,  In  other  words,  of  en- 
forcement, because  I  come  back  to  this 
fundamental  proposition:  I  have  yet  to 
find,  except  for  the  extremists  on  the  left — 
and  I  dont  say  this  In  a  condemning  way. 


It  la  only  afl  ofaterrfttlon— but  the  extremists 
on  the  left  ol  the  economy  spectrum  have 
always  favored  a  totally  Oovemment-con- 
trolled  economy. 

Tbtj  believe  that.  I  don't  believe  it.  They 
believe  that  we  should  have  permanent  wage 
and  price  controls  and  that  Government 
should  determine  what  wages  should  be  and 
what  prices  should  be.  I  don't  believe  that. 
Dr.  Bums  does  not  believe  that,  if  you  have 
read  his  speeches  over  the  years.  He  la  a 
strong  opponent  of  that. 

The  question  is:  How  can  we  address  our- 
selves to  the  problem  of  wages  and  prices 
without  having  those  mandatory  criminal 
penalty  features  which  would  lead  us  to 
something  we  all  are  trying  to  avoid?  This  Is 
why  this  is  a  matter  for  discussion. 

It  is  not  one  yet  for  decision  but  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  on  individual  settlements,  as  X 
have  said. 

IS.  SXAXCB  rOK  NXW  APPBOACB 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  It  be  fair  to  aay. 
then,  that,  in  view  of  what  you  said  there 
and  what  you  said  earlier,  that  you  will  con- 
sider recommendations  of  the  wage  and  price 
board — that  you  are  giving  renewed  and  per- 
haps more  favorable  consideration  to  aoms 
form  of  wage-price  board,  aaaumlng  that 
they  don't  have  penaltlea? 

A.  No.  I  am  aaylng  that  I  shall  continue 
the  policy  of  moving  aggressively  on  Individ- 
ual settlements  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Secondly,  I  will  address  this  particular  prob- 
lem in  a  meeting  with  the  major  leaders  of 
American  Industry  and  American  labor  at 
the  Productivity  Commission  meeting  on 
Sept.  31.  Third,  with  regard  to  wage-price 
boards,  I  have  still  not  been  convinced  that 
we  can  move  in  that  direction  and  be  effec- 
Uve. 

However,  Secretary  Connally,  in  his  state- 
ment this  morning,  raised  all  the  questions 
that  should  be  raised  on  that.  As  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  havo  an  open  mind  In  terms 
of  examining  the  various  proposals  to  see  if 
there  is  a  new  approach  which  we  may  not 
have  thought  of. 

I  have  serious  doubts  that  they  will  flnd 
such  a  new  approach.  But  I  do  want  to  indi- 
cate that  we  will  examine  it  because  we  all 
agree  that  the  wage-price  spiral  is  a  sig- 
nificant danger  to  this  expanding  economy. 
The  question  Is  what  do  we  do  about  It, 
without  going  all  the  way  to  a  totally  con- 
trolled economy. 

la.  PBOOXXSS  ON  INVUkTION 

Q.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Bums,  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  said  he  dldnt 
think  we  were  making  much  progress  against 
Inflation.  Do  you  think  we  are? 

A.  I  read  Dr.  Bums'  statement  quite  care- 
fully. What  he  was  saying  is  what  I  would 
say.  I  would  say  it  with  regard  to  inflation 
and  unemirioyment.  I  am  never  satisfied  and 
never  will  be  satisfied,  and  anybody  in  the 
free  economy  is  never  satisfied  and  should 
never  be  satisfied  with  anyttUng  except  per- 
fection. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  we  are  going  to 
reach  perfection.  With  regard  to  inflation. 
I  will  just  point  to  the  numbers.  Inflation, 
which,  of  course,  was  boiling  along  when  we 
came  into  office  In  January  of  1960.  reached 
Its  peak  in  1070,  6  per  cent.  Then  the  CPI 
dropped  to  4  per  cent  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1960.  Now,  4  per  cent  U  still  too  high,  but 
that  Is  progress. 

The  ONP  Deflator,  which  of  course  goes 
far  beyond  the  Consumer  Price  Index— as 
you  know,  the  ONP  Deflator  covers  all,  the 
whole  spectrum  at  the  economy — in  the  first 
six  months  of  1971  It  was  the  lowest  m  three 
years.  That  Is  progress;  not  enoogh,  bat  It  Is 
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In  the  last  month  the  CPI  was  higher  than 
the  average  It  has  been  for  the  flist  five 
months.  We  all  know  that  these  month-to- 
month  variations  are  not  what  counts.  My 
view  Is  that  we  are  making  prngreas  against 


Inflation,  but  It  Is  going  to  require  con- 
tinued strong  policies  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress  m  limiting  our  budget  expenditures 
to  fuU-eapaolty  or  full-emptoymsnt  rev- 
enues. That  U  the  battle  we  will  continue  to 
wage,  and  it  will  also  need  cooperation  from 
labor  and  management  on  limiting  the  wage 
price  spiral. 

On  the  imemployment  front,  we  have  a 
somewhat  similar  problem.  In  the  last  three 
peacetime  years  before  the  Korean  War  ex- 
penditures began  to  hypo  the  economy,  1061, 
1063,  and  1063;  unemployment  In  thoae  years 
averaged  6  per  cent.  We,  at  this  point,  have 
brought  unemployment  below  6  per  cent,  not 
as  much  as  we  would  like.  It  reached  its 
peak  in  January.  It  was  6.3.  What  the  fig- 
ures will  be  for  this  month  you  will  know  on 
Friday.  I  don't  know  what  they  are  myself. 
I  will  read  this  as  you  do,  and  that  Is  the 
way  It  should  be. 

But,  in  any  event,  the  unemployment  curve 
is  down — 6.3  w«s  the  high  and  we  are  now 
below  6  per  cent.  I  believe  that  it  wiU  con- 
tinue, with  monthly  abberatlona,  on  a  down- 
ward course  throiigh  the  balance  of  the  year. 

I  believe  that,  as  we  go  Into  1073,  I  still 
stick  with  my  prediction  that  we  shall  see 
unemployment  continue  to  move  downward 
and  that  1073.  for  that  year,  will  be  a  very 
good  year. 

FKICK  TOO   HIOH   TO  PAT 

I  would  point  out  one  final  thing  on  the 
unemployment  facts.  As  I  have  often  pointed 
out,  as  of  this  morning  I  looked  u.t  the  num- 
bers, over  two  million  Americana  have  been 
let  out  of  the  armed  services  and  out  of  de- 
fense plants  since  we  started  to  wind  down 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

If  they  were  In  the  services  or  In  the 
defense  plants  at  the  present  tUne,  im- 
employment would  be  4.3.  But  the  other 
side  of  that  coin  Is  that  casualties  when 
we  came  in  were  300  a  week.  This  week, 
last  week,  they  were  13. 

I  Just  think  the  price  Is  too  high  to  pay. 
We  believe  that  our  goal  of  a  new  prospect 
of  low  unemployment,  but  with  peace  and 
not  at  the  coet  of  war,  is  one  that  Amer- 
icans are  willing  to  work  toward. 

We  are  going  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Getting  back  to  the  stock  market  ques- 
tion, I  will  simply  say  this:  Everybody  else 
has  been  prophetic  about  the  future.  I  think 
the  prophets  who  preeently  say  that  the 
American  economy  is  on  the  skids,  that  we 
have  made  no  progress  on  inflation,  that  the 
economy  is  not  moving  up,  who  ignore  the 
•53-bUllon  Increase  In  GNP,  who  Ignore  the 
increase  In  retail  sales,  who  Ignore  the 
strong,  positive  elements  in  the  economy — 
I  think  by  t^e  end  of  this  year  that  they 
are  going  to  look  bad  so  I  will  go  out  on 
the  limb  to  ^hat  effect,  wage  Increases  and 
orices  changes,  but  without  powers  of  en- 
forcement. 

The  Senators  said  that  they  were  "vitally 
Interested  in  the  success  of  our  Republican 
Administration"  but  added  that  they  were 
"deeidy  concerned  about  the  continuing  un- 
acoeptabUlty  of  high  rate  of  imemptoyment 
and  of  Inflation." 

The  President's  statement  that  he  would 
keep  an  "open  mind"  on  the  issue  was  re- 
garded by  some  observers  as  at  least  a  par- 
tial change  of  position.  In  late  June  he  an- 
nounced through  Secretary  Connally  that 
there  would  be  no  wage-price  board  and  no 
direct  controls  of  wages  and  prices. 

But  if  there  was  a  change  of  position.  It 
was  accompanied  by  almost  entirely  nega- 
tive comments  on  the  Idea. 

Furthermore,  the  President  linked  his  pos- 
sible "consideration"  of  a  wage-price  board 
to  Congressional  "hearings"  on  the  plan 
that  have  not  even  been  scheduled  and 
could  not  begin  before  September,  In  any 
case,   toeoause  of  the  Impending  Congres- 


Thua.  nothing  could  happen 
aoon. 

Mr.  Nixon  repeatedly  made  clear  that  he 
continued  to  reject  any  system  of  permanent 
wage  and  price  controls  on  the  ground  they 
would  "stifle  the  American  economy,  its  dy- 
namism, lu  productivity"  and  would  be  "a 
mortal  blow  to  the  United  States  as  a  first- 
class  economic  power." 

■mcACT  or  psssuAsioif 

Having  rejected  "compulsion"  and  "crimi- 
nal penalties,"  the  President  continued: 

"Then  the  question  Is:  How  far  will  per- 
suasion go?  Our  record  shows  that  In  most 
countrlee  abroad  that  have  tried  It,  except 
for  very  small  countries  that  are  tightly 
controlled,  perstiaslon  alone  will  work  for 
only  three  to  fo\ir  months." 

As  for  a  wage-price  board,  the  President 
said  he  would  "consider  a  reoommendatlon" 
but  added,  "I  will  reject  it  if  I  find— and  I 
have  yet  to  flnd  any  recommendation  that 
did  not  have  this  ingredient  In  it — ^If  I  flnd 
that  It  would  impose  a  new  bureaucracy  with 
enormous  criminal  powers,  to  fasten  Itself 
on  the  American  economy." 

The  President  said  his  studies  had  shown 
that  "guidelines"  for  wages  and  prices  "In 
this  coimtry  have  always  failed."  He  said 
that  the  wage-price  board  "would  be  consid- 
ered favorably  only  if  the  hearings  [in  Con- 
gress] can  convince  me  that  enforcing  an 
Incomes  policy  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out stifling  the  economy." 

HODGSON  TO  WATCH  TALKS 

Mr.  Nixon  said  It  waa  "eaaentlal  that  Gov- 
ernment use  Its  power  where  it  can  be  ef- 
fective to  stop  the  escalation,  or  at  least 
temper  the  escalation  in  the  wage-price 
spiral."  He  disclosed  that  he  had  asked  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  James  D.  Hodgson  "to  bring 
to  my  attention  every  major  wage-price  ne- 
gotiation which  may  be  oomlng  up  in  the 
future"  with  the  aim  of  using  the  power  of 
his  office,  "to  the  extent  it  can  be  effective, 
to  see  that  those  negotiations  are  as  re^Msi- 
sible  as  possible." 

In  the  case  of  steel,  the  President  had 
urged  the  negotiators  to  reach  a  "construc- 
tive" settlement.  Today  he  conceded  that  he 
would  be  "less  than  candid"  if  he  did  not 
admit  that  the  settlement  "Is  not  In  the 
interest  of  America,  not  In  the  Interest  of 
labor  and  not  In  the  Interest  of  industry." 

However,  he  welcomed  that  both  the  steel 
and  railroad  settlements  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  problem  of  Increasing  worker 
output  per  man-hour. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
chairman.  Dr.  Bums,  had  been  the  victim 
of  a  "very  unfair  shot"  in  reports  that  he 
had  asked  for  and  been  demed  a  pay  Increase 
[Question  8]. 

BXjaoTs  aisx  in  salast 
The  fact  was.  the  President  said,  that  he 
had  "enthuBlastlcaUy  approved"  a  recom- 
mendation that  Dr.  Bums  "should  be  raised 
to  the  same  status  of  the  central  bankers 
abroad"  but  that  the  Reserve  chairman  had 
"Indicated  that  neither  he  nor  any  other 
Individual  In  a  high  position  in  government 
should  take  a  salary  Increase"  at  a  time  like 
the  preeent.  particularly  when  the  President 
was  going  to  have  to  limit  pay  Increases  "In 
other  areas  of  government." 

While  the  President  thus  cleared  up  the 
situation,  he  made  no  mention  of  the  widely 
aco^ted  fact  that  the  original  report  came 
from  the  White  House  itself. 

Secretary  Connally,  in  bis  statement  issued 
after  the  Introduction  of  the  wage-price  leg- 
islation by  the  13  Republican  Senators,  said 
that  the  proposal  "should  provide  the  forum 
for  a  useful  discussion  of  important  eco- 
nomic lasuss."  He  said  that  many  ;»opoaal8 
had  been  made  and  that,  as  a  result,  "con- 
fusion exists  In  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
meaning  of  such  terms  as  'incomss  poUoy.* " 


UNIVERSAL  VOTER  REOISTEIATTON 
ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  ORIFFm.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KunrxoT)  In- 
troduced a  voter  r^iistration  bill  and  he 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  if  and  when  the  bill  is  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  a^ 
Civil  Service  it  be  then  referred  to  what- 
ever committee  it  would  have  been  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Parliamentarian  if  that 
unanimous  consent  had  not  been  made. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  tha« 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVENTIONS  RELATDJO  TO  POL- 
LUTTON  OF  THE  SEA  BY  Ollr— 
EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE (EXECUTIVE  REPT.  NO. 
92-9) 

As  in  executive  session,  Mr.  Pcll.  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  re- 
ported favorably  Executive  Q.  91st  Con- 
gress, second,  session.  Two  Conventions 
and  Amendments  Relating  to  Pollution 
of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  and  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  which  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

INTRODUCmON  OF  ADDITIONAL 
BILLS  AND-JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bllls  and  joint  resoln- 
tions  were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Ur.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  YoiTNO) : 
S.  3456.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
the  lump-sum  death  payment  to  pay  the 
burial  and  memorial  services  expenww  and 
related  expenses  for  an  Insured  Individual 
whose  body  is  unavailable  for  burial.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  nnance. 

By  Mr.  KKNNEDT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Batr.  Mr.  KaoLRON,  Mr.  Habt.  Mr. 
Hastxx.  Mr.  BnoHxs,  Mr.  MAGHuaoir. 

Mr.    MCOOVXXN,    Mr.    MONDALB,    iti. 

Mnsxix,  Mr.  Pxix,  Mr.  Risiourr,  and 

Mr.  WILLIAMS) : 
S.  3467.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  system  <a  uni- 
versal voter  registration  for  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Post  Oflloe  and  Civil  Service;  then  to  be  re- 
referred  by  Parliamentarian,  if  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  ON  IN- 
TRODUCED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Yoimo) : 
S.  2456.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  the  lump-sum  death  payment  to 
pay  the  burial  and  memorial  services  ex- 
penses and  related  expenses  for  an  in- 
sured individual  whose  body  is  unavail- 
able for  burial.  Ref ored  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 
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AKO  BUBXAL  BUUrU*  Of  OOVNKCTIOM   WITH 

nurrtngT)  skkvicsicxh  maaiNa  ur  actiom  bttt 
psBsmra)  DCAO 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presideat,  I  In- 
troduce today  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
TouKo).  for  appropriate  reference,  S. 
2456,  a  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  permit  the  pajrment 
of  the  lump-sum  death  payment  to  cover 
the  burial  and  memorial  services  ex- 
penses and  related  services  for  an  Insured 
individual  whose  body  is  unavailable  for 
burial.  The  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  a 
great  discouragement  to  and  has  pre- 
sented hardships  for  many  American 
families.  Today  we  find  our  veterans  who 
have  given  so  much  to  our  country— 4n- 
cluding,  at  times,  their  limbs  and  blood- 
returning  home  often  to  find  very  inade- 
quate medical  care,  inadequate  job  op- 
portunities, and  to  face  other  reEidjust- 
ment  problems.  This  is  the  unjust  fate  of 
the  Vietnam  serviceman  who  is  at  least 
fortunate  oiough  to  come  home  after  his 
tour  of  duty. 

But  what  of  the  fate  of  the  American 
serviceman  who  does  not  return  home, 
the  unlmown  serviceman  Ijring  some- 
where on  a  bloody  battlefield  in  Vietnam, 
listed  as  missing  in  action  and  presumed 
dead.  His  family,  too,  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  adjusting  to  do  that  cannot 
be  overlooked.  Not  only  must  they  adjust 
to  the  tragedy  of  death,  but  that  death  is 
demeaned  because,  imder  present  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act,  they 
must  also  personally  absorb  various  fi- 
nancial costs  of  the  memorial  and  biuial 
services  which  the  Federal  Oovemment 
assumes  when  a  body  is  recovered. 

At  the  present  time,  for  a  serviceman 
killed  in  Vietnam  whose  remains  are  re- 
covered, the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides a  burial  allowance  tlirough  the  re- 
lated branch  of  the  armed  services.  In 
addition,  the  family  also  can  receive — if 
their  costs  exceed  the  military  aUow- 
ance — up  to  $255  through  the  Social  Se- 
ciulty  Act  to  help  defray  the  costs  of 
memorial  and  burial  services.  This  latter 
sum.  however,  is  available  to  the  family 
only  if  the  remains  of  the  serviceman  are 
recovered. 

This  loophole  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
creates  an  Intolerable  Inequity  which  the 
bill  Senator  Young  and  I  offer  would  cor- 
rect. All  too  frequently,  active  duty  mili- 
tary perscmnel  In  Vietnam  are  listed 
as  missing  in  action  and  presumed  dead, 
but  no  body  is  ever  recovered.  These 
MIA's — MiHdng  In  Acticm^are  often 
the  men  who  have  died  in  the  most  val- 
iant missions  of  the  war.  Yet  their  fam- 
ilies are  currently  called  upon  to  bear  an 
even  greater  strain  than  that  borne  by 
the  family  of  a  serviceman  whose  re- 
mains have  been  recovered. 

Not  only  must  the  family  of  the  MIA 
serviceman  live  with  the  knowledge  that 
their  loved  one  has  died,  but  also  that  he 
lies  unbiuied  somewhere  on  foreign  soil 
and  that  he,  through  his  family  is  not 
eligible  for  full  assistance  for  memorial 
and  burial  services  from  the  Government 
of  the  cotmtry  he  gave  his  life  to  defend. 

I  can  find  no  reasonable  Justification 
why  the  family  of  the  missing  serviceman 
is  not  covered  under  the  same  guidelines 


as  where  the  remains  are  recovered.  I 
thus  strongly  urge  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  be  amended  to  include  equitable 
assistance  for  every  family  of  a  deceased 
serviceman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoio 
at  this  point  a  description  of  the  current 
regulations  of  the  Armed  Forces  which 
provide  for  the  dlqx>Bition  of  the  remains 
of  military  decedents  dying  on  active 
duty.  These  regulations  were  revised  as 
of  July  1,1971. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  (»Ylered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Disponnoif  or  Rkkazms  Psbsons  Omfo 

oif  Acnrs  DcTT 
The  Armed  Forces  provide  for  the  nnal 
dlspoBltlon  of  the  remains  of  military  dece- 
dents under  the  authority  vested  In  the  Sec- 
retaries by  law  and  regtUatlons.  In  each  In- 
stance remains  are  recovered.  Identified,  pre- 
pared, and  clothed;  placed  In  a  metal  caaket 
and  outer  shipping  container;  and  delivered 
with  an  escort  and  an  Interment  flag  to  any 
destination  in  the  world.  These  Itflms  are 
furnished  at  Ctovernment  expense  except  as 
explained  In  the  final  paragraph  below.  In 
addition,  a  cash  Interment  allowance  that 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances 
of  burial  is  provided  to  cover  costs  at  des- 
tination. 

The  Interment  aUowanoe*  are  reviewed 
from  time  to  time  In  the  light  of  actual  coats 
Inctirred  by  families  in  a  representative  num- 
ber of  cases.  Interment  expenses  nonnaUy 
Incurred  by  next  of  Icln  include  charges  for 
cost  of  grave  site,  opening  and  closing  the 
grave  and  use  of  cemetery  equipment,  a 
vault  or  grave  liner  (in  metropolitan  areas), 
use  of  a  funeral  director,  hire  of  a  hearse 
and  UmoTisines.  church  services  and  fees, 
obituary  notices  and  flowen. 

Average  coets  of  Interment  expenses  have 
Increased  considerably  over  the  past  several 
years  as  Indicated  in  bills  submitted  by 
next  of  kin  and  surveys  of  price  trends  con- 
ducted by  the  funeral  Industry.  As  a  resxilt 
of  the  Increased  costs,  the  Armed  Forces 
have  approved  a  current  scale  of  allowances 
payable  in  the  cases  of  deceased  military 
personnel  burled  on  or  after  l  July  1971. 
When  remains  are  Interred  In  a  private 
cemetery,  the  maximum  interment  allow- 
ance is  $625.  If  the  remains  are  buried  In 
a  national  cemetery  with  prior  delivery  to 
a  funeral  home,  the  maximum  allowance 
is  $375.  If  the  remains  are  delivered  directly 
to  a  national  cemetery  for  final  biulal,  the 
maximum  allowance  is  $75. 

The  current  scale  of  payments  replaces 
one  that  was  In  effect  from  1  February  1968 
to  30  June  1971. 

In  a  relatively  few  cases  the  next  of  kin 
of  men  and  women  who  die  on  active  duty 
in  the  Continental  United  States  elect  to 
arrange  for  the  preparation  of  the  remains 
at  their  expense  and  to  claim  reimburse- 
ment for  the  coat  of  the  services  and  sup- 
plies. If  the  woi^  Is  done  in  an  area  in 
which  a  mUitary  Installation  has  an  annual 
contract  with  a  local  funeral  director  to  pro- 
vide mortuary  services,  the  person  Incurring 
the  expenses  may  be  reimbursed  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  prices  quoted  In 
the  contract  for  that  area.  If  no  Armed 
Forces  contract  la  In  effect  in  the  place  where 
the  remains  are  prepared,  the  person  who 
Incurs  expenses  may  be  reimbursed  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $600.  Since  the  person 
incurring  the  costs  of  preparation  of  re- 
tends  to  be  predominantly  the  Vietnam  vet- 
interment  expenses,  as  explained  above,  and 
for  certain  transportation  items  that  vary 
from  case  to  case,  advloe  and  guidance  should 
be  obtained  in  each  Instance  from  the  near- 


est  Armed   Fofcee   InstaUatlon   before   any 
arrangements  are  made. 

Mr.  CRANBTCm.  Mr.  President,  tn 
brief,  the  Armed  Forces  Regulations  pro- 
vide the  following  services  related  to  the 
death  of  a  serviceman  v^o  is  serving  on 
active  duty:  recovery  and  identification 
of  the  remains  and  transportation  of 
the  remains  to  any  location  in  the  world. 
In  addition,  the  Armed  Forces  provides 
for  preparaticKi  of  the  body  for  burial, 
a  uniform,  a  flag,  a  casket  and  contain- 
er, and  a  military  escort.  Once  the  re- 
mains have  been  delivered  by  the  service 
to  the  location  requested,  the  family  may 
decide  on  whether  they  desire  private  or 
military  services  and  arrangements. 

The  basic  difference  relevant  to  our 
concern  is  that  the  family  of  a  service- 
man whose  remains  are  recovered  Is  eli- 
gible for  a  maximum  allowance  of  up  to 
1625— 1500  befwe  July  1,  1971— whereas, 
the  family  where  the  remains  are  not  ze- 
oovered  is  allowed  a  maximum  allowance 
of  up  to  $375 — $250  before  July  1,  1971. 
Presumably  the  difference  of  $250  is  for 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  grave, 
and  in  appropriate  instances,  a  vault  or 
grave  liner — an  expense  not  faced  by  the 
family  of  an  MIA  deceased  serviceman, 
this  disparity  of  treatment  imder  mili- 
tary regulations  is,  therefore,  Justifiable 
in  my  view. 

However,  the  inequity  which  this  bill 
seeks  to  r«nove  arises  in  terms  of  the 
exclusion  of  social  security  benefits  for 
the  fimeral  and  burial  payments  for  the 
MIA  serviceman.  Currently,  the  Social 
Security  Act  provides  that  the  siurivors 
of  'insured  individuals  who  die  while 
serving  on  active  duty  in  tho  armed  serv- 
ices may  receive  up  to  $255  in  bene- 
fits in  additi(m  to  the  Armed  Forces 
allowance  if  the  remains  are  recovered. 
This  benefit  is  meant  to  help  cover  addi- 
tional fimeral  expenses  incurred  by  the 
family,  such  as  burial  plot,  flowers,  tele- 
phone calls,  telegrams,  permits,  news- 
paper announcements,  and  so  forth. 

TTie  irony  and  inequity  is  that  the 
family  of  the  serviceman  who  remains 
are  not  recovered  is  just  as  likely  to  incur 
the  same  additional  expenses  as  the  fam- 
ily of  the  serviconan  whose  remains  are 
found,  yet  the  former  cannot  qualify  to 
receive  the  same  social  security  benefits 
as  the  latter. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
Pickett  who  was  refused  social  security 
bmrial  benefits  for  her  son  killed  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  Her  son,  Cpl.  Robert  Eu- 
gene Oratham.  19,  a  helicopter  crevnnan, 
was  reported  missing  in  action  this  past 
March  8  in  the  A  Shau  Valley,  Vietnam. 
In  a  Department  of  the  Army  telegram 
to  Mrs.  Pickett  on  May  14,  she  was  noti- 
fied that  her  son  was  killed  in  the  crash 
of  his  helioc^ter  and  that  his  remains 
were  consumed  in  the  flames  of  the 
wreckage.  Memorial  services  were  held, 
a  plot  purchased,  and  a  plaque  made  up 
by  the  Army.  The  $250  which  Mrs. 
Pickett  was  awarded  by  the  Army  was 
totally  inadequate  to  cover  the  reason- 
able expenses  of  memorial  and  biirial 
services  which  were  held. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  on  May  30,  1971.  be  inserted  at 
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this  point  in  the  Rxcoto  to  describe  Mrs. 
Pidcett's  unsuccessful  efforts  to  receive 
reimbursement  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration  for  the  costs  of  memorial 
and  burial  services  given  to  her  son. 

There  being  no  dajection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 
Social  SacxTBtrr  Rtos  Bais  BOsial  Bsmnrs 

FOB  Dbad  SOLOntB 
(By  Ed  Meagher) 

Cpl.  Bobert  Kugene  Orantham,  19,  a  hell- 
copter  crewman,  was  reported  missing  in  ac- 
tion last  March  8  In  the  A  Shau  Valley, 
Vietnam. 

On  May  14  the  Army  notified  bis  mother, 
Mra.  Joaeph  (Marjorle)  Pickett,  13006  E.  Bev- 
erly Blvd.,  Whlttler  that  be  was  dead. 

His  body,  the  Army's  detaUed  telegram 
indicated,  had  been  consiimed  In  the  flames 
of  the  helicopter  which  bad  exploded  on 
impact. 

Two  days  later,  Sunday  memorial  services 
were  held  at  Wllshlre  Methodist  Church  in 
Loe  Angeles.  And  a  cemetery  plot  was  pur- 
chased. On  It  would  be  placed  the  plaque  be- 
ing made  up  by  the  Army. 

TOLO    or    KLRSIBILXrT 

Mrs.  Pickett  said  she  was  told  by  an  army 
officer  from  the  Casualty  Branch  at  Ft.  Mac- 
Arthur  that  she  was  eligible  to  receive  up  to 
$255  for  burial  expenses  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

But  when  she  applied  at  the  agency's  Whlt- 
tler ofllce  she  was  U^d  there  would  be  no 
such  payment  made  In  her  case  becaiise  there 
was  no  body. 

"I  simply  oouldnt  believe  it,"  she  said. 
"If  Robert  had  been  kUled  In  a  taxi  tn  Saigon, 
they  told  me,  or  In  any  other  way  then  the 
death  benefits  would  have  been  paid. 

"It  seemed  so  unfair.  To  think  that  be- 
cause he  not  only  gave  his  life  but  his  entire 
body  he  is  not  entitled  to  anything." 

BITTEB   TETSGRAMS 

Mrs.  Pickett  sent  protecting  telegrams  to 
President  Nixon,  to  California's  U.S.  Sens. 
Alan  Cranston  and  John  V.  Tunney  and  to 
n.S.   Rep.   Chet  Hollfleld    (D-Montebello). 

Her  message  to  the  White  House  was  espe- 
cially bitter.  "I  said  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Army  Insists  that  there  be  a  grave  for  the 
plaque  perhaps  I  shoiild  contact  Hanoi  and 
have  them  put  it  down  In  the  A  Shau  Valley." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Social  Security  office 
in  Whlttler  confirmed  its  position  to  the 
Times  citing  a  rule  In  the  manual  which 
states  that  "if  there  is  no  body  available  for 
burial  or  cremation  there  can  be  no  burial 
expenses  for  which  a  lun^>  sum  may  be 
paid." 

He  said  her  appeal  would  be  decided  by  a 
reviewing  board  In  the  San  Franctsoo  office 
but  this  would  be  delayed  until  Cpl.  Oran- 
tham's  earnings  record  was  received. 

But  a  few  hours  later  the  Whlttler  office 
Informed  The  Times  that  Mrs.  Pickett's  ap- 
peal had  been  transmitted  to  San  Francisco 
by  telephone  and  decision  was  made  there  to 
make  an  exception  In  her  case. 

The  office  said  the  payment  would  be  con- 
sidered as  being  "for  other  burial  expenses — 
flowers,  telephone  calls  plot  and  btulal." 

Mn.  Plekatt  recalled  her  indignation  when 
the  Whlttler  oflloa  called  her  with  the  news. 

"I  told  them  I  wouldn't  take  a  oant."  she 
said.  "I  told  them  X  dUUnt  want  to  be  treated 
as  an  exception.  What  about  all  of  the  other 
mothers  wlio  have  been  turned  down?  I  told 
them  the  VS.  government  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  pay  me  off,  Juat  because 
some  preeauro  had  been  brougbt  to  bear.  I 
told  theu  that  aU  I  wanted  was  that  rule 
to  be  changed." 

Mra.  Pickett  might  as  weU  have  aavad  ber 
breath.  Within  a  few  hours,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  beadqiiartera  in 
Washington  reversed  the  Ban  Francisco  office 


ruling  on  her  appeal.  She  was  not  to  be  given 
a  chance  to  turn  down  payment. 

But  the  BooUl  eecuilty  Administration 
told  The  Times  by  UUvgHaaatt  that  a  change 
In  the  rule  to  embraoe  auoh  caaea  as  Mrs. 
Pidtett's  had  "undeniable  appeal  and  would 
not  result  In  significant  inexvaee  In  coata  to 
the  program." 

A  spokesman  pointed  out,  however,  that 
only  oae  bm  to  effect  such  a  change  had 
been  Introduced  In  Congreoa  and  that  It 
died  in  committee. 

At  the  same  time,  the  spokesman  said,  the 
agency  could  not  understand  why  Mrs.  Pic- 
kett had  not  taken  advantage  of  a  recent 
amendment  to  UB.  Public  Law  91-487. 

Signed  by  President  Nixon  last  Oct.  32, 
the  amendment  provides  that  payment  for 
memorial  services  In  cases  such  as  hers  will 
be  paid  by  the  secretary  of  whichever  branch 
of  service  the  decedent  served. 

AFPUXS  TO  AKICT 

Mrs.  Pickett  has.  In  faet  applied  for  the 
Army  payment  of  $250  for  the  memorial 
service.  And  no  doubt  will  receive  It. 

But  if  there  had  been  remains,  the  Army 
would  have  paid  up  to  $600  for  services  and 
burial  In  a  private  cemetery,  or  $360  for  a 
military  funeral  and  Interment  tn  a  military 
cemetery. 

Mrs.  Pickett  said  that  the  memorial  serrloe 
for  her  son  cost  approximately  $400.  The 
cemetery  plot  where  the  plaque  Is  to  be 
placed  ooet  an  additional  $300,  she  said  A 
total  of  about  $700. 

Of  this,  ttie  Army  wUl  pay.  $350;  Social 
Security,  nothing.  Had  tha«  been  a  body, 
the  Army  would  have  paid  $600  and  Social 
Security  the  balance  of  $800,  or  up  to  $366 
had  ber  eqiemBes  been  that  high. 

"I  think  this  la  unjust,"  said  Mrs.  Pickett. 
"I  think  the  Uws  should  tM  changed  by  both 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and  the 
armed  forces." 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  llie  UU  which  I  in- 
troduced today  along  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youwc)  would 
help  eliminate  this  unjust  and  senseless 
discriminaticm  among  our  war  dead.  Tlie 
bill  itself  is  virtually  Identical  to  8.  3692 
introduced  by  Senator  Yotmc  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  except  we 
have  added  a  provision  requiring  the  ap- 
propriate service  secretary  to  make  a 
determination  of  death  in  appropriate 
cases  where  the  remains  have  not  been 
recovered.  Although  this  legislation  of- 
fers relatively  minor  financial  relief,  its 
impact  upon  the  sensibilities  and  morale 
of  the  family  of  the  deceased  far  out- 
weigh any  monetary  considerations. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  assure  a  full  burial  allowance  for 
our  missing  servicemen  and  would  guar- 
antee all  our  war  dead  an  honorable  and 
decent  funeral  and  burial  service  at 
home. 

Mr.  President,  I  bA  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  erf  the  Mil  be  set  tarth 
in  the  Recobo  at  this  point 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  Mil  was 
ordwed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooro.  as 
follows: 

8.  3466 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representativet  of  Oie  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aatembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  303(lf  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (3),  i«- 
ntunberlng  clause  (3)  as  clause  (4).  and 
adding  after  olauae  (3)  the  following  new 
clause  (S) : 

"(8)  If  the  body  of  such  Insured  Indi- 
vidual la  not  available  for  burial,  to  any 
person  or  persons,  equitably  entitled  thereto. 


to  the  extent  and  In  the  pn^MXtloos  that 
hs  or  they  shaU  have  paid  -^maim  ot  a 
burial  or  memorial  aervloe  or  both  and  re- 
lated expenses  for  such  Individual  (and  the 
Secretary  ahaU  by  rcgulatloos  prescribe  the 
criteria  for  determliUng  when  and  whether 
an  insured  Individual  has  died  U,  at  the  time 
such  Individual  Is  alleged  to  have  died,  such 
individual  was  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  if 
the  body  of  such  individual  baa  not  been 
recovered;  or";  and  (c)  by  striking  out  In 
the  renumbered  clause  (4)  "dausee  (1)  and 
(3)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereor  "clausea 
(1),  (3)  and  (3)". 

S>c.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
eeetlon  of  this  Act  shaU  be  effecttve  only  in 
the  oaae  of  lu]iq>-«um  death  paymmts  under 
UUe  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  made  with 
reject  to  deaths  which  occur  aftae  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Eaolron.  Mr. 
Haet.  Mr.  Haktki.  Mr.  HnoHxs, 
Mr.  Maghubon,  Mr.  McGovsnr. 
Mr.  MoNSALs,  Mr.  Mdbkxe.  Mr. 
Pkll,  Mr.  Rmoorr,  and  Mr. 
WnxiAKB) : 

S.  2457.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of 
universal  voter  registration  for  Federal 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred, by  unanimous  consent,  to  the 
Committee  en  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice; then  to  be  reref erred  by  Parliamen- 
tarian, if  reported  from  the  Conmilttee 
on  Post  Oflioe  and  Civil  Service. 
UMivBUAi.  voTxa  a*onrr»ATiow  act  or  isti 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  mysdf  and  Senators  Bath,  Eaglk- 
TOH,  Hakt,  Hartkx.  Hvchks,  Magnu- 
soN.  McGovkut,  Mondau.  Mnsxn.  Pxll. 
RiBrcorr,  and  Wiluams,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  to  establish  a  Universal  Voter 
Registration  Administration  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  CJensus,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Service. 

The  niESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
WncKM).  Wittiout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  hfll 
would  contain  the  foUow&ig  mlncipal 
provisions: 

First,  it  would  provide  a  simple  post 
card  system  of  voter  registration,  in 
which  any  citizen  could  reglsta*  to  vote 
merely  by  fllling  out  a  post  card  appli- 
cation form. 

Second,  burdensome  residence  require- 
ments under  existing  laws  would  be 
alwUshed.  Simply  by  fllling  out  the  ad- 
dress of  his  residence  on  the  post  card 
form,  a  citizen  would  establish  his  voting 
residence. 

Third,  a  new  computerized  agency  cre- 
ated within  the  Census  Bureau — the  Uni- 
versal Voter  Registration  Administra- 
tion—would process  the  post  card  forms, 
comi^le  voting  lists  by  precinct  through- 
out the  coimtry.  and  make  the  Usts  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  election  officials 
at  appropriate  times  before  any  dection. 

Fourth,  use  of  the  new  system  would 
be  mandatory  for  all  Federal  elections 
and  opti(uial  for  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. Where  the  system  is  used  for  State 
and  local  decUons,  however,  the  Federal 
list  must  be  accepted  intact.  No  person 
entiUad  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  can 
be  deleted  from  the  list  for  failure  to 
meet  other  qualifications. 
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The  time  has  come  to  take  another 
mAjor  step  forward  in  our  nattanal  quest 
for  unlveiBal  rafTrage.  To  be  sure,  we 
ha^e  made  great  strides  In  recent  years. 
But  always  In  the  past,  our  efforts  have 
isnoand  one  of  the  most  burdensome 
quallflcatlons  for  voting — the  require- 
ment of  registration,  a  requlronent  that 
operates  to  disf  ramdiise  tens  of  milHnns 
of  Americans  in  evesy  Federal  deetion. 

One  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the 
history  of  America  is  the  progress  we 
have  made  toward  our  goal  of  universal 
suffrage  and  fuU  participation  by  every 
citisai  In  the  political  Ufe  of  our  Nation. 
The  route  we  have  traveled  in  the  past 
100  years  since  the  Civil  War  is  marked 
with  the  major  milestones  of  the  efforts 
we  have  made  to  broaden  our  democracy. 
Indeed,  six  of  the  last  12  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  have  been  cmcemed 
with  extending  the  right  to  vote. 

The  15th  amendment,  adopted  in  1870, 
guaranteed  the  vote  to  citizens  regardless 
of  their  race  or  color. 

The  17th  amendment,  adopted  in  1913, 
provided  for  the  direct  p<vular  election 
of  Senators. 

The  19th  amendment,  adopted  In  1930, 
extended  the  franchise  to  women. 

The  23d  amendment,  adopted  in  1961, 
extended  the  franchise  to  dtisens  of  the 
IMstrict  of  Columbia  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

The  24th  amendment,  adopted  in  1964. 
abolished  the  poll  tax  as  a  conditicm  of 
voting  in  Federal  elections. 

Most  recently,  the  26th  amendment, 
adopted  last  June,  extended  the  fran- 
chise to  18-year-olds  in  all  elections. 

Hand  In  hand  with  these  great  oon- 
stituttonal  amendments  have  come  a 
series  of  landmaric  decisions  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  historic  laws  by  Con- 
gress, all  concerned  with  insuring  the 
broadest  possible  exercise  of  the  right  to 
vote,  imthin  our  recent  memory,  legisla- 
tion like  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Acts  of  1965  and  1970,  and  the  one-man. 
one- vote  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
stand  as  doquent  tributes  to  the  Nation's 
continuing  commitment  to  extend  and 
secure  the  rigtit  to  vote. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  take  another 
great  stQ>,  by  ending  the  arbitrary  and 
unfair  practices  of  voting  registration 
that  operate  in  so  many  States  to  deny 
the  right  to  vote.  Having  stripped  away 
80  many  other  blatant  impediments  to 
the  right  to  vote,  the  existing  practices 
of  voters  registration  in  America  can  be 
seen  all  the  more  clearly  for  what  they 
u-e — an  arbitrary,  obsolete,  and  unfair 
system  by  which  vast  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans are  silenced  at  the  pons,  m  spite  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  extending 
the  franchise,  the  voting  record  of  Ameri- 
ca ranks  among  the  worst  of  all  the  great 
democracies  of  the  Western  World. 

Of  the  120  million  potential  voters  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1968,  only 
73  million — or  61  percent — actually  went 
to  the  pons.  Forty-seven  million  people 
stayed  home,  at  a  time  when  the  win- 
ner—President Nixon — was  receiving 
only  31  million  votes.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  half  again  as  many  people  stayed 
away  from  the  polls  as  voted  for  the  man 
who  is  our  President. 


In  1970.  in  Britain,  by  contrast.  72 
percent  of  the  digibte  voters  went  to  the 
polls,  and  yet  they  called  it  one  of  the 
lowest  turnouts  in  history,  the  lowest 
since  19SS.  In  the  most  recent  elections 
in  other  democrstlc  nations,  the  turn- 
out has  been  even  higher — 75  po-cent  in 
Ireland,  76  percent  in  Canada,  80  per- 
cent in  nance,  87  percent  in  West  Qer- 
many,  89  percent  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
maxk. 

The  low  turnout  ot  American  votos 
has  been  a  consistent  flaw  in  the  poUtical 
life  of  our  Nation  for  many  years.  In  the 
presidential  election  of  1900.  the  turnout 
was  73  percent.  Not  once  stnoe  then  has 
our  voter  turnout  exceeded  66  percent. 
Seven  times  it  fell  below  60  percent. 
Twice,  in  1920  and  1924.  it  feD  below 
50  percent. 

And  yet,  it  has  not  always  been  this 
way.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  19th  century,  voter  turnout  in  our 
presidential  elections  ranged  In  the 
neighborhood  of  70  percent  to  80  percent. 
The  highest  turnout  was  in  1876,  when 
82  percent  of  the  potential  voters  went 
to  the  polls.  The  lowest  was  in  1852,  when 
"only"  70  percent  did  so. 

It  is  no  coincidence,  therefore,  that 
the  turn  of  the  cmtury,  which  saw  the 
advent  of  voter  registration,  also  saw  a 
sharp  decline  in  voter  turnout  According 
to  a  reoait  study,  registratlcm  was 
adopted  at  the  turn  of  the  century  partly 
for  the  wortiiy  purpose  of  prohibiting  the 
abuses  of  machine  pontics  in  the  growing 
cities  of  the  North,  and  partly  for  the 
darker  purpose  of  dlsfranclsing  black 
citizens  in  the  South.  Today,  as  this  his- 
tory 8tn»gly  Imi^es,  the  requirement  of 
voter  registration  is  the  largest  single 
obstacle  to  the  right  to  vote  in  America. 

The  flgiu-es  in  1968  teU  the  story.  Of 
the  120  minion  potential  voters  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1968,  oaly  82  mU- 
H<Mi — or  68  percent — were  registered  to 
vote  and  therefore  eligible  to  go  to  the 
polls  on  election  day.  But  of  that  num- 
ber, fxUly  73  miUlon,  or  89  percent,  ac- 
tually went  to  the  polls  and  cast  their 
banots. 

The  lesson  Is  clear.  Americans  who 
are  registered  are  Americans  who  vote. 
Of  the  47  minion  citizens  who  stayed 
home  oa  election  day,  the  overwhelmng 
majority— 38  milUon,  or  81  percent- 
were  not  registered  to  vote.  Only  19  per- 
cent of  those  who  stayed  home  were  citi- 
zens who  were  registered  to  vote. 

TRI    nUSXNT    8T«mC   OF   VOTKB   BICISTBATION 

Clearly,  the  paramount  cause  of  Amer- 
ica's dismal  record  of  voter  participation 
today  Is  our  inadequate  nonsystem  of 
voter  registration.  Virtually  without  ex- 
ception, the  registratlcm  laws  of  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
a  nightmare  of  confusing,  conflicting, 
and  overlapping  requirements,  ranging 
from  Missouri,  which  Ims  six  different 
registration  systems  for  cities,  depending 
on  their  size,  and  a  seventh  system  avail- 
able to  counties  at  their  option,  to  North 
Dakota,  which  has  no  statewide  laws  re- 
quiring voter  registration,  although  local 
jurisdictions  may  do  so  at  their  option. 

The  defects  of  the  present  system  are 
well  known.  They  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  State  or  region  of  the  coun- 


try. They  are  as  current  as  today's  head- 
lines: 

With  the  exception  of  3  days  of  pre- 
cinct registration  30  days  before  an  elec- 
tion, the  only  place  that  a  person  can 
register  to  vote  in  the  Nation's  largest 
dty  is  at  the  downtown  central  ofBce  of 
the  Board  of  Elections.  For  thousands  of 
the  city's  residents,  the  expense  and  in- 
convmlence  of  a  trip  downtown  are 
overwhelming  deterrents  to  voting. 

The  situation  is  the  same  In  a  large 
mldwestem  city.  With  the  exception  of 
3  days  of  registration  in  local  precincts 
a  month  before  an  election,  the  only 
place  that  anyone  can  register  is  at  City 
HaU.  Year  round,  with  the  exc^ticm  of 
these  3  days,  there  is  cme  central  place 
for  voter  registration  in  the  entire  city. 
For  thousands  of  citizens,  the  path  to 
the  polls  is  made  uimecessarily  (Ufflcult 
by  the  requirement  of  central  registra- 
tion. 

In  another  mldwestem  city,  shortly 
before  a  primary  election  last  spring,  ap- 
proximately 2,500  black  dtl^ns  were 
purged  from  the  voter  Usts.  They  were 
not  notified  of  the  action  until  lees  than 
a  week  before  the  primary,  when  they 
were  told  that  If  they  wished  to  be  rein- 
stated on  the  lists,  they  would  have  to  go 
in  perscm  to  the  county  courthouse, 
which  is  outside  the  city  limits. 

A  much  more  extensive  purge  took 
place  In  a  large  eastern  city  in  connection 
with  a  primary  election  last  spring.  Be- 
fore the  primary,  s(»newhere  between 
80.000  and  90,000  citizens  were  purged 
from  the  Usts  of  eligible  voters. 

And,  In  a  major  Southern  State,  large 
numbers  of  potentially  eligible  citizens 
wUl  be  denied  the  vote  in  the  coming  fail 
elections  because  of  the  State's  require- 
ment that  voter  registration  books  must 
close  4  months  before  an  election.  The 
burden  of  this  early  closing  requirement 
falls  most  heavily  on  young  citizens  new- 
ly enfranchised  by  the  26th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  lowered  the 
voting  age  to  18  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. The  amendment  was  ratified  on 
June  30.  Less  than  48  hours  later — at 
5  p.m.  on  July  2 — registration  closed, 
thereby  effectively  depriving  tens  of 
thousands  of  yoimg  residents  of  their 
newly  won  right  to  vote.  Yet,  we  know 
their  strong  desire  to  vote.  In  the  2  sh(Ht 
days  of  registration,  there  was  a  rush  to 
Join  the  voter  rolls.  According  to  press 
reports,  large  numbers  of  eager  18-  to  20- 
year-olds  formed  long  lines  outside 
courthouses  throughout  the  State,  hoping 
to  register  on  the  2  avaUable  days.  But 
many  were  turned  away,  stiU  standing  in 
line,  at  the  close  of  business  on  July  2. 

These  examples  are  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  Comparable  problems  and  ob- 
Btaolea  can  be  found  in  every  community 
throughout  America.  Wherever  we  lo<*, 
we  find  citizens  disfranchised  by  our 
archaic  registration  system. 

TypicaUy.  State  and  local  registration 
rolls  are  unwieldy,  inaccurate,  and  ob- 
solete. A  large  percentage  of  the  names 
are  persons  no  longer  qualified  to  vote 
because  of  death,  conviction  of  a.  crime, 
change  of  residence,  or  other  reasons,  m 
order  to  keep  the  lists  at  least  reason- 
ably current,  the  States  are  driven  to 
the  use  of  arbitrary  rules,  such  as  the 
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disquallflcation  of  voters  who  fail  to 
vote  In  a  previous  election,  or  require- 
ments of  aimual  or  periodic  re-reglstra- 
tlon. 

The  burden  of  o\ir  present  system  of 
vot^  registration  are  multiple.  Fre- 
quently, they  are  a  thin  disguise  for  bla- 
tant racial  discrimination  against  the 
right  to  vote.  The  hearing  records  of 
Congress  during  the  debates  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  and  its  extension 
in  1970  are  replete  with  examines  of  such 
discrimination. 

For  some  citizens,  registration  means 
loss  of  Income  through  loss  of  time  on 
the  Job  or  Ume  away  from  business. 
Many  individuals  simply  caimot  take 
time  off  to  register  during  working 
hours,  and  are  thoreby  relegated  to  the 
status  of  second-class  dtisens. 

For  others,  the  most  Important  bur- 
den is  the  sheer  difficulty  and  inocmven- 
lence  of  the  registration  process.  Too 
often,  registration  is  an  obstacle  course 
for  the  voter  Instead  of  the  Incentive  to 
total  participation  It  ought  to  be.  The 
obstacles  are  enormous.  Many  citizens 
find  it  dllBcult  to  determine  where  and 
when  they  can  register.  They  refuse  to 
endure  the  long  lines  and  waiting  pe- 
riods. They  are  baffled  by  the  inacces- 
sibility of  registration  offices.  In  some 
States,  registration  offices  may  be  open 
only  a  few  hours  a  day  or  week.  Other 
States  prohibit  precinct,  neighborhood, 
or  mobUe  registration.  They  aUow  regis- 
tration only  in  the  coimty  courthouse, 
which  may  require  a  trip  downtown  or 
even  out  of  town.  Frequently,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  trip  Itself  is  sufficient  to  in- 
hibit registration — a  de  facto  poU  tax 
that  frustrates  the  right  to  vote. 

For  stlU  others,  there  Is  the  problem 
of  early  registration  deadlines.  In  a  num- 
ber of  States,  the  registration  books  close 
weeks  or  months  before  the  election,  and 
there  is  no  opportunity  whatever  to  reg- 
ister in  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  dection.  In  Mississippi,  the  registra- 
tion offices  dose  4  months  before  the 
election — the  rolls  are  routinely  purged 
after  the  deadline,  so  that  a  dtlzen  er- 
roneously removed  from  the  list  has  no 
opportunity  to  register  again.  In  14  other 
States  with  early  registration  dead- 
lines— Arizona.  California,  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Hawaii.  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mex- 
ico, Ohio,  Peimsylvanla,  and  Rhode  Is- 
land— the  registration  books  dose  more 
than  a  month  before  the  dection. 

For  yet  another  group  of  citizens, 
espedaUy  those  who  travel  frequmUy, 
who  are  away  from  home  for  extended 
periods,  or  who  are  lU  or  disabled,  the 
problem  is  the  lack  of  any  procedure  for 
absentee  registration.  Althoiigh  virtuaUy 
every  State  has  established  absentee  vot- 
ing procedtu-es,  few  have  taken  the  addi- 
tional step  of  establishing  absentee  reg- 
istration procedtires  as  an  alternative  to 
the  traditional  requirement  th«t  regis- 
tration must  be  in  person. 

And  finally,  for  another  substantial 
group  of  dtlzens,  the  burden  is  one  of  im- 
reasonable  re-r^ilstratlon  requirements. 
In  Texas,  for  example,  annual  re-regis- 
tration is  required,  a  procedure  declared 
unconstitutional  by  a  Federal  district 
court  earner  this  year  and  now  the  sub- 
ject of  an  appeal.  Other  States  require 


voters  to  renew  their  registration  so  fre- 
quently that  many  dtlzens  simply  find 
themselves  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
requirements.  Often  a  citizen  arrives  at 
the  pons  to  vote,  only  to  be  told  that  his 
registration  has  been  cancel^  because 
he  f  aUed  to  vote  in  the  previous  dection, 
even  though  he  was  never  given  notice  of 
the  cancellation. 

An  especially  Insidious  aspect  of  the 
problon  of  registration  is  the  evidence 
that  the  burden  of  State  and  local  r^is- 
tration  requirements  falls  most  heavily 
on  the  pocM*.  the  black,  the  uneducated, 
and  manual  and  service  worlcers.  For  oc- 
ample,  according  to  a  census  study  of 
the  1968  dection,  87  percent  of  those 
with  a  coUege  degree  are  registered  to 
vote,  whereas  only  49  percent  of  those 
with  1  to  4  years  education  are  regis- 
tered. And.  two  decades  of  hearings  in 
Congress  on  CivU  Rights  Acts  and  Vot- 
ing Rights  Acts  have  overwhelmingly 
demonstrated  the  ease  with  which  voter 
registration  requirements  lend  them- 
selves to  discriminatory  application. 

THB  ■UBPKW  or  BssnncHcx  RxquiBXMXim 

Impediments  to  the  right  to  vote  of 
a  different  sort,  but  no  less  burdensome 
for  millions  of  citizens,  are  the  hundreds 
of  different  State  and  local  residence  re- 
quirements that  now  exist  throughout 
the  Nation.  Tyi^cally,  under  presoit  vot- 
ing laws,  a  potential  voter  must  fulfill 
three  different  residence  requirements 
before  he  is  entitled  to  vote — he  must 
have  resided  in  his  State  for  polods 
ranging  from  6  months  to  a  year;  he 
must  have  resided  in  his  county  for  pe- 
riods from  30  days  to  6  months;  aiud.  he 
must  have  resided  in  his  precinct  for  pe- 
riods fnmi  10  to  30  days.  In  some  Juris- 
dictions, the  minitniim  residence  re- 
quironents  is  lower;  many,  it  is  substan- 
tially higher. 

In  the  quieter  and  less  mobile  era  of 
our  history  when  these  residence  require- 
ments were  Imposed,  the  burden  was  not 
as  huge  as  it  is  today.  The  Census  Bu- 
reau estimates  that  every  year,  20  mU- 
Uon  Americans,  or  10  percent  of  the 
population  move  their  residence  from 
one  State  to  another.  On  the  average, 
each  family  in  the  Nation  moves  its  res- 
idence once  every  4  years. 

The  pUght  of  the  disfranchised  mobUe 
voter  In  America  is  weU  known,  and  no 
extended  discussion  is  needed  here.  As 
many  experts  have  noted,  the  right  of  a 
citizen  to  travel  freely  from  State  to 
State  is  one  of  our  fundamental  rights 
protected  by  the  Constitution,  and  the 
exercise  of  that  right  should  never  trig- 
ger the  loss  of  an  even  more  basic  con- 
stitutional right,  the  right  to  vote. 

Last  year,  as  part  of  the  statute  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  to  18,  Congress  took  a 
significant  step  to  aUevlate  the  burden 
of  so-caUed  durational  residence  re- 
quirements by  reducing  such  require- 
ments to  30  days  for  voting  In  Predden- 
tlal  elections. 

Now  the  time  is  ripe  for  Congress  to  go 
further,  and  there  Is  growing  sentiment 
in  the  Senate  to  omke  the  same  SO  day 
requlr«nent  appUcable  to  aU  Federal 
elections.  Indeed,  a  biU  to  this  effect  has 
recently  been  introduced  in  the  Sexuite 
by  Senator  John  Tuimrr  of  Callfomla, 
with  strong  bipartisan  support,  and  sim- 


ilar legislation  has  already  been  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Haiolb  Hughsb. 

■ACKOBOVHD  OT  KTHMin  TOWAIB  XXKTTWMMML 


In  recent  years,  discxusions  of  varloas 
proposals  to  establish  a  system  of  uni- 
versal voter  registration  for  the  United 
States  have  dweUed  essentially  exdu- 
slvely  on  what  may  be  called  local  ac- 
tion methods — ^that  is,  door-to-door 
canvassing  at  the  local  levd.  at  the  Ini- 
tiative of  local  Jurisdictions.  E^h  of  two 
major  studies  of  the  decade  of  the  six- 
ties has  recommended  this  approadi. 
partly  because  it  is  the  miprrach  m>- 
parently  reqxmsible  for  the  higher  voter 
turnouts  in  foreign  draaocrades,  and 
partly  because  of  phUosc^hical  and  con- 
stitutional objections  to  methods  relying 
on  the  Initiative  of  the  Federal  Gorvem- 
ment. 

Hie  first  study  was  made  by  the  Pred- 
dent's  Commission  on  Registration  and 
Voting  ParUdpaticn.  established  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  in  March  of  1963,  chaired 
by  Richard  Scammon,  the  Director  of  the 
Census  Bureau  at  that  time,  and  charged 
with  the  task  at  determining  the  reasons 
for  low  voter  turnout  in  America  and 
recommending  solutlcms.  The  Commis- 
don's  report  in  November  of  1963  was  a 
major  mUestone  in  tiie  analysis  of  the 
complex  psychological  and  legal  factors 
that  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  iMoblem. 

The  Commission  made  more  than  20 
major  recommendations  to  end  restric- 
tive legal  and  administrative  procedures 
inhibiting  the  right  to  vote.  In  the  area 
of  voter  registration,  the  Commission 
urged  the  State  to  adopt  procedtnes  to 
make  registration  easily  accesdble  to 
every  dtiien.  As  patterns  to  be  f  oUowed, 
the  Commission  pointed  to  the  example 
of  Canada  and  noted  a  number  of  States 
and  ocmmunlties  in  America  that  had 
successfully  used  registration  procedures 
involving  door-to-door  canvassing,  dep- 
uty registrars,  and  mobile  registration 
units. 

The  second  major  study  was  prepared 
by  the  freedom  to  vote  task  force,  estab- 
lished by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee in  1969  and  chaired  by  Ramsey 
Clark,  the  former  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  its 
partisan  sponsorship,  the  report  of  the 
task  force,  entitled  "That  AU  May  Vote." 
is  a  persuadve  nonpartisan  document 
chaUenging  the  Nation  to  end  the  abuses 
we  have  eixitu^  for  so  long  and  to  act 
to  Increase  the  stroigth  of  our  democ- 
racy. As  the  report  states: 

People  who  yote  believe  In  the  ayatem. 
Tliey  participate.  Tbey  hare  a  atake  In  gor- 
emmant.  But.  to  the  nonpartlclpaata  their 
atak*  In  government  Is  not  to  appwant.  Tbatr 
alienation  from  the  system  Is  harmful  not 
only  in  thalr  own  lives,  but  It  threatens  the 
survival  ot  democracy  Itself. 

Registration  efforts  must  not  be  oonoemed 
with  how  people  vote.  The  Important  oon- 
slderaUon  to  that  tbey  vote.  We  can  Uve  with 
dsclaUMM  made  by  a  full  aleotorate,  but  those 
who  do  not  participate  may  be  unwlUtng  to 
live  with  decisions  they  had  no  voice  In  mak- 
ing. We  must  do  everything  within  our  power 
to  eoeourage  them  to  vote.  IM  the  people 


The  mwrt  of  the  task  force  made  dear 
that  Toler  registration  is  the  real  villain, 
the  principal  barrier  that  stands  betwean 
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the  dtiaeD  and  the  baUot  box.  As  in  tbe 
case  of  tbe  1963  cnrnmlwdon  study,  the 
rwort  pointed  to  the  success  of  "local 
action"  for  toter  registration  In  South 
XXikota,  Idaho,  and  in  parts  of  Calif  omla 
and  Washington,  and  urged  a  similar 
program  for  America.  The  proposal  was 
Introduced  In  leglslaUve  fonn  in  the  9l6t 
Congress  by  Senator  Inoutx,  a  member 
of  the  task  force,  and  it  has  been  reintro- 
duced as  S.  1199  in  the  present  Congress. 

Because  of  dMibts  that  have  be^i 
raised  about  the  feasibility  of  the  "local 
action"  approach  to  voter  registration, 
progress  has  been  slow  in  efforts  to  im- 
plement such  proposals.  More  and  more, 
attention  has  turned  to  the  alternative 
of  a  "Federal"  system  of  voter  registra- 
tion to  achieve  the  universal  system  we 
need. 

The  Senate  took  a  major  step  In  this 
direction  last  June,  when  it  approved  by 
the  vote  of  47  to  31  an  amendment  to  the 
draft  bill,  authorizing  selective  service 
offices  to  register  18-year-olds  to  vote  at 
the  time  they  register  for  the  draft.  And, 
Senator  Huhphrxy  is  offeiing  a  similar 
proposal  to  use  the  faoillties  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  promote  voter 
regis  tratlciQ. 

In  large  measure,  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  eliminated  posjdble 
constitutional  objections  to  a  Federal 
system  of  universal  voter  registration. 
Now  and  for  the  foreseeable  future,  I 
believe  that  such  a  system  is  the  only 
hope  we  have  for  pulling  ourselves  out 
of  the  present  morass  of  registration  re- 
qulranents. 

THS  aOOTH   CABOLDCA  BXPKBIBHCB 

In  the  face  of  growing  demands  im- 
posed oo  outdated  voter  registration 
procedures,  a  nimiber  of  cities  and  coim- 
ties  throughout  the  Nation  have  begun 
to  use  computers  to  moderlze  their  pro- 
cedures. In  1967,  South  Carolina  became 
the  first  and  only  State  to  centralize  its 
voter  registration  procedure  through  a 
computer  system  on  a  State-wide  basis. 
Although  registration  in  South  Carolina 
continues  to  be  initiated  through  the 
county  registration  boards  in  the  State, 
and  citizens  must  still  appear  in  person 
to  register  at  the  local  boards,  their  ap- 
plications are  now  forwarded  to  the 
State  data  processing  ofQce,  where  the 
information  is  stored  and  processed. 

The  familiar  but  cumbersome  ledger 
bo<^  that  used  to  form  the  registration 
record  in  South  Carolina  have  now  been 
replaced  by  magnetic  tapes  in  a  com- 
puter system.  The  records  are  continu- 
ously kept  current  through  data  pro- 
vided to  the  State  agency  from  various 
sources — for  example,  the  bureau  of 
vital  statistics  provides  monthly  reports 
on  persons  who  have  died,  and  the  State 
and  Federal  courts  provide  data  on  per- 
sons convicted  of  crimes.  Prior  to  the 
new  system,  the  registration  records 
were  rarely  cleaned  for  any  reason. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  in  the  com- 
puter files,  official  lists  of  registered  vot- 
ers for  each  county  and  precinct  are 
printed  and  made  avaUable  to  local 
officials  10  days  before  each  State,  coun- 
ty, municipal,  or  other  election.  Thus,  it 
b  no  longer  necessary  to  use  the  entire 


county  ledger  for  a  municipal  election,  or 
to  copy  manually  from  the  county  rolls 
the  names  of  persons  eligible  to  vote  in 
elections  held  in  smaller  Jurisdictions. 
Since  the  computer  lists  contain  all  the 
infonoation  provided  by  the  voter  when 
he  registered,  election  officials  are  able 
to  Identify  registrants  easily  at  the  poUs. 
Under  the  previous  system,  only  the  vot- 
er's name  and  address  were  on  the  rolls. 
As  a  result  of  the  vastly  Increased 
efficiency  of  the  new  syviem,  the  county 
registration  boards  in  South  Carolina 
that  used  to  be  optai  only  a  few  days  a 
month  are  now  open  on  a  daily  basis 
during  normal  courthouse  hours.  During 
the  first  year  o(  the  new  systan.  850.000 
South  Carolina  voters  were  registered, 
the  highest  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  The  total  cost  of  the  computer 
portion  of  the  system  is  approximately 
$170,000  a  year,  and  the  entire  stcnre  of 
reglstratitm  Information  is  ccmtained  on 
five  reels  of  computer  tape. 

A    BTSmC    or    UMlVUtSAI,    Tom    BSOISraATION 
rOM,  THX    NATION 

At  a  single  stroke,  the  system  ot  imi- 
venal  voter  registration  I  favor  would 
eliminate  the  tu-bitrary  and  unfair  re- 
quirements of  residence  and  registration 
that  now  operate  to  disfranchise  so  many 
of  our  citizens.  Dtirational  residence  re- 
quirements would  be  abolished  for  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  registration  would 
Involve  a  procediire  no  more  oxnpllcated 
than  filling  out  a  poet  card  form  and 
placing  it  in  the  mall.  Local  control  of 
the  actual  election  process  would  remain 
unchanged,  but  virtually  the  entire  fi- 
nancial cost  and  administrative  burden 
of  voter  registration  would  be  lifted  from 
the  States  and  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  program  would  be  administered  by 
a  new  bipartisan  agency  to  be  established 
in  the  Census  Bureau.  Citizens  would 
register  to  vote  simply  by  filling  out  the 
post  card  form  and  maiUng  it  to  the  new 
agency.  Merely  by  specifying  the  address 
of  his  residence  on  the  form,  the  citizen 
would  determine  his  voting  residence. 
There  would  be  no  requirement  of  resi- 
dence for  a  specific  period  of  time.  The 
system  would  thus  do  away  not  only 
with  burdensome  registration  reqiiire- 
ments,  but  also  with  imfalr  residence 
requirements  that  operate  to  bar  voters 
in  almost  every  State. 

With  the  assistance  of  computers,  the 
information  would  be  stored  and  divided 
according  to  election  districts,  and  made 
available  by  the  census  agency  to 
appropriate  State  and  local  election 
officials,  as  the  official  list  of  eligible 
voters. 

Use  of  the  new  voter  registration  list 
would  be  mandatory  in  Federal  elections, 
and  optional  for  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. I  believe,  however,  that  the  sim- 
plicity, efficiency,  and  cost  savings  of  the 
system  would  lead  to  its  rapid  acceptance 
for  State  and  local  elections  as  well,  so 
that  within  a  brief  period  of  time,  the 
Nation  would  have  a  truly  imlversal 
voter  registration  system  for  all  elec- 
tions. Our  system  of  democracy  deserves 
no  less. 

In  its  details,  the  system  would  func- 
tion as  follows: 


First,  a  new  bipartisan  agency — the 
Universal  Voter  Registration  Admini- 
stration (UVRA)— will  be  established  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  organize  and 
administer  a  program  of  universal  voter 
registration  for  all  Federal  elections,  and 
to  assist  States  in  their  registration  for 
State  and  local  elections.  The  UVRA  will 
be  authorized  to  establish  State  and  re- 
gional data  processing  centers  to  carry 
out  its  functions.  The  agency  will  be 
imder  the  direction  of  an  administrator 
and  two  associate  administrators,  no 
more  than  two  of  whom  can  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party.  The  new 
agency  is  created  In  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  because  that  agency  has  estab- 
lished a  long-standing  reputation  of 
efficiency  and  confidentiality,  and  has 
already  developed  the  computer  pro- 
grams and  technology  essential  to  the 
Implementation  of  a  successful  universal 
voter  registraticm  system. 

Second,  individuals  will  register  to 
vote  through  post  card  voter  registra- 
tion forms,  to  be  mailed  free  of  charge 
to  UVRA.  The  post  card  forms  will  be  of 
the  type  which  allows  visual  scanning  by 
computers  to  read  the  information.  They 
will  be  widely  available  in  post  offices 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  and  will  also 
be  available  to  private  voter  registration 
groups.  Where  appropriate,  bilingual 
forms  will  also  be  avaUable.  In  addition, 
any  State  or  local  Jurisdiction  will  be 
authorized  to  send  its  current  registra- 
tion records  to  UVRA  for  assimilation 
Into  the  new  Federal  system. 

Third,  the  information  on  the  post 
card  tona^  will  Include  only  the  name, 
address  ZIP  code,  and  date  of  birth  of 
the  individual,  together  with  a  statement 
that  the  individual  is  not  dlsqiialifled 
from  voting  under  State  or  local  law  by 
reason  of  conviction  of  a  crime  or  ad- 
judication of  mental  incompetence.  In 
addition,  the  individual  may  specify  his 
party  afllllation  if  he  virishes  to  register 
for  primary  elections.  UVRA  registration 
will  remain  valid  for  4  years,  or  for  longer 
periods  according  to  State  law. 

Fourth,  the  post  card  form  will  also 
include  a  line  for  the  signature  or  mark 
of  the  individual,  and  a  statement  of  the 
penalty  for  fraudulent  registration.  The 
penalty  will  be  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
5  years,  or  both.  The  form  will  also  in- 
clude a  statement  that  the  signature  or 
mark  of  the  individual  attests  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  information  he  provides 
on  the  form. 

Fifth,  UVRA  registration  will  close  30 
days  before  primary,  general  or  other 
elections.  UVRA  will  compile  lists  of 
registered  voters  by  local  precincts,  and 
forward  the  lists  to  the  appropriate  State 
or  local  election  officials.  Simply  by  hav- 
ing his  name  on  the  list,  any  person  will 
thereby  be  authorized  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections.  States  will  be  able  to  supple- 
ment and  update  the  lists  In  advance  of 
the  Federal  election.  However.  In  cases 
where  a  State  removes  a  name  from  the 
list,  notice  of  the  removal  must  be  given 
promptly  to  UVRA  and  to  the  individual, 
together  with  the  reason  for  the 
removal. 

Sixth,  use  of  the  UVRA  list  will  be 
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mandatory  for  all  Federal  elections  and 
optional  for  State  and  local  elections. 
If  State  and  local  officials  decide  to  use 
the  UVRA  lists  for  Stete  and  local  elec- 
tions, they  may  not  delete  anyone 
from  the  list  for  failure  to  meet  other 
qualifications. 

Seventh,  UVRA  will  be  authorized  to 
establish  appropriate  procedures  for  in- 
dividuals to  verify  their  registration.  It 
will  also  inform  each  voter  of  the  loca- 
tion of  his  polling  place,  so  that  on  elec- 
tion day,  every  citizen  will  know  where 
he  must  vote. 

Eighth,  to  protect  the  right  of  privacy, 
UVRA  information  and  voting  lists  will 
not  be  available  to  any  other  Federal 
agency  and  will  not  be  made  available 
by  UVRA  to  any  private  source.  In  addi- 
tion, UVRA  win  not  draw  on  informa- 
tion collected  for  other  purposes  by  other 
Federal  data  centers,  such  as  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  or  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration.  The  UVRA  system 
will  be  used  for  voter  r^istration  and  no 
other  purpose.  However,  to  the  extent 
that  State  or  local  law  requires  voting 
lists  to  be  publicized.  UVRA  information 
may  become  public  at  that  level,  although 
the  Information  still  may  not  be  used  by 
any  Federal  agency. 

COM  SUT  U  TIUMAL   J  UBTITICATION 

In  light  of  a  long  line  of  Supreme  Court 
dedsioDs  in  the  area  of  voting  rights  in 
the  decade  of  the  Sixties,  and  especially 
the  decision  by  the  Court  in  Oreoon  v. 
Mitchell,  400  UJS.  112  (1970)— the  18- 
year-old  voting  case  decided  last  Decem- 
ber— there  is  solid  constitutional  support 
for  the  establishment  of  a  nationwide 
system  of  Universal  Voter  Registration  in 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  although  the 
issue  may  be  somewhat  less  clear-cut, 
there  would  also  be  ample  constitutional 
Justiflcation  for  the  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral registration  system  to  State  and  lo- 
cal elections  as  well. 

As  in  the  issues  surrounding  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970, 
which  Congress  passed  last  year,  the  is- 
sue In  the  current  context  concerns  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  by  statute 
in  the  area  of  State  and  local  election 
requirements. 

There  can  be  no  question,  of  course, 
that  the  Constitution  grants  to  the  States 
the  primary  authority  to  establish  quali- 
fications for  voting.  Article  I,  section  2 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  17th  amend- 
ment specifically  provide  that  the 
voting  qualifications  established  by  a 
State  for  members  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature  shall  also 
determine  who  may  vote  for  U.S.  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives.  Although  the 
Constitution  contabis  no  specific  refer- 
ence to  qiiallficatlons  for  voting  in  Presi- 
dential elections  or  State  elections,  it  has 
traditionally  been  accepted  that  the 
States  also  have  primary  authority  to  set 
the  qualiflcatioDs  in  these  areas  as  well. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  these  con- 
stitutional provlsioins  are  raily  the  be- 
ginning, not  the  end  of  the  analysis.  They 
must  be  read  in  the  light  of  all  the  other 
specific  provisions  of  the  ConstitutioQ. 
including  the  great  amendments  that 
have  been  adopted  at  various  periods 
throughout  the  Nation's  history.  Most  re- 


cently, a  month  ago,  the  28th  amend- 
ment, lowering  the  voting  age  to  18,  be- 
came part  of  the  Constitution,  and  con- 
ferred power  on  Congress  to  enforce  the 
new  amendment  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

The  constitutional  issues  must  also  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  basic 
Supreme  Court  decisions  interpreting  the 
provisions  in  question.  Although  a  State 
may  have  primary  authority  imder  arti- 
cle I  of  the  Constitution  to  set  voting 
qualifications,  it  has  Icoig  been  clear 
that  It  has  no  power  to  condition  the 
right  to  vote  on  qualifications  prohibited 
by  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
including  the  various  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  No  one  believes,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  State  could  deny  the  right  to 
vote  to  a  person  because  of  his  race  or 
his  religion. 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  has  specifi- 
cally held  that  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  itself  pro- 
hibits certain  imreasonable  State  restric- 
tions on  the  franchise : 

In  Carrington  v.  Rash,  380  UJ3.  89 
(1965)  the  Court  held  that  a  State  could 
not  withhold  the  franchise  from  resi- 
dents merely  Ijecause  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces.  Obviously,  the 
rationale  of  this  decision  is  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  national  contro- 
versy over  the  voting  residence  of  stu- 
dents. 

In  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, 383  UJS.  663  (1966) ,  the  Court  held 
that  a  State  could  not  Impose  a  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  of  voting. 

In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384  U.S. 
641  (1966).  the  Court  upheld  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  statute  passed  by  Con- 
gress overriding  State  literacy  require- 
ments In  English  and  conferring  the 
franchise  on  voters  literate  In  Spanish. 

But  the  key  Supreme  Court  precedent 
supporting  a  universal  voter  registration 
system  for  Federal  elections  is  Oregon 
against  Mitchell.  In  that  important  de- 
cision, the  Court  not  only  sustained  the 
constitutionality  of  a  Federal  statute 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  for  Federal 
elections,  but  also  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  two  other  provisions  in  the 
1970  statute,  provisions  that  were  appli- 
cable not  only  to  Federal  elections,  but 
also  to  State  and  local  elections: 

A  provision  abolishing  State  literacy 
requirements  altogether; 

And,  a  provision  reducing  the  resi- 
dence requirements  for  voting  in  presi- 
dential elections  to  30  days,  and  requir- 
ing the  States  to  make  available  appro- 
priate absentee  registraticm  and  absen- 
tee voting  procedures  for  such  elections. 

The  Mltchdl  decision  is  especially  sig- 
nificant because  of  the  substantial  ma- 
jority by  which  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  the  literacy 
and  residence  provisions  of  the  1970  stat- 
ute passed  by  Congress. 

To  be  sure,  the  provision  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  in  Federal  elections  was 
sustained  by  the  narrow  margin  of  5  to 
4,  with  Justice  Black  casting  the  decid- 
ing vote  on  the  basis  of  the  power  of 
Congress  imder  Article  I.  Section  4  of  the 
Constitutltm  to  regulate  tha  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  conducting  Federal  elec- 
tions. 


At  the  same  tbne,  however,  in  spite  of 
the  narrow  vote  on  the  18-year-ald  issue, 
the  Court  upheld  the  validity  of  the  Uter- 
acy  and  residence  provisions  by  over- 
whelming majorities — 9  to  0  in  the  case 
of  the  literacy  provision,  and  8  to  1  In  the 
case  of  the  residence  provision,  with  only 
Justice  Harlan  dissenting  oa  the  latter 
issue. 

The  crucial  link  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
Justices  leading  to  the  strong  majority 
in  favor  of  the  residence  aspect  of  the 
case  was  their  view  that  the  provision 
was  a  valid  exercise  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress under  the  necessary  and  proper 
clause  of  the  Constitution  to  protect  the 
constitutional  right  to  change  one's  resi- 
dence and  to  travel  freely  from  State  to 
State,  a  right  that  had  been  clearly  re- 
aJBrmed  by  the  Supreme  C?ourt  as  re- 
cently as  1966,  In  its  decision  In  United 
States  V.  Guest.  383  U.S.  745  (1966). 

Similarly,  the  crucial  link  in  the  rea- 
s<»iing  of  the  Justices  leading  to  the 
unanimous  decision  upholding  the  liter- 
acy provision  in  the  statute  was  their 
view  that  the  provision  was  a  valid  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  Congress  to  en- 
force the  15th  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  bars  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  voting. 

The  present  proposal  for  a  system  of 
universal  voter  registration  for  Fed- 
eral elections,  involving  action  by  Con- 
gress in  the  areas  of  both  residence  and 
registration  as  qualifications  for  voting, 
is  easily  supported  imder  the  literacy 
and  residence  rationales  of  Oregon 
against  Mitchell,  since  it  would  be  ac- 
tion by  Congress  to  promote  the  right 
to  travel  and  to  end  racial  discrimination 
in  voting.  No  stAstantlal  distinction  can 
be  drawn  on  the  ba.sis  that  the  residence 
provisions  in  the  Mitchell  case  applied 
only  to  presidential  elections,  whereas 
the  proposed  imlversal  regl.;tration  sys- 
tem would  apply  to  all  Federal  elections. 
As  Justice  Stewart  stated  In  discussing 
the  residence  provision  in  the  Mitchdl 
case,  in  an  opinion  Joined  bv  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  and  Justice  Blackmun. 

I  have  concluded  that,  while  section 
202  applies  only  to  presidential  elections, 
nothing  in  the  C^onstitution  prevents 
Congress  from  protecting  those  who 
have  moved  from  one  State  to  another 
from  disenf ranchls«nent  in  any  Federal 
election,  whether  congressional  or  presi- 
dential (400  U.S.  112,  287). 

Further,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  con- 
stitutional rationales  supporting  the 
literacy  and  residence  provisions  in  the 
Mitchell  case  might  easily  support  the 
extension  of  the  universal  voter  registra- 
tion proposal  to  State  and  local  eleetlCHis 
as  win.  A  fortiori,  however,  the  proposal 
is  clearly  valid  for  Federal  elections  as 
an  exerolse  by  Congress  of  its  power  un- 
der article  I  of  the  Constitution  to  regu- 
late such  elections,  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Raooas.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  a  table 
of  extoUng  State  residence  lequLmnptB 
for  voting,  prepared  by  the  youth  eltiaen- 
shlp  fund,  and  a  series  of  tables  on  voter 
turnout,  contained  in  the  reports  of  tha 
freedom  to  vote  teak  force  of  the  Demo- 
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cratlc  National  Ccmmittee.  may  also  be 
printed  in  tbe  Rscobd. 

Tliere  betaig  no  objection,  tbe  bin  and 
material  wen  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rbooio,  ag  foUowB: 
a  Mft7 
A  bill  to  MtftbUsh  a  (ystem   of   universal 

ToUr  regtstrstian  for  F«d«nl  electloiu,  and 

for  other  purposes. 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Bouee 
of  RepreeentattveM  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreee  aaeembled,  Tb«t  this 
Act  may  be  dtwl  m  tba  "UnlT«nal  Voter 
BegUtiaUon  Act  of  1971." 

B.  88a 
oaoLABATioir  Am  luuiMoa 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Tb0  OozigraM  hervby  fliuU  and 
dadans  tbat  the  admlBlatratlon  of  voter  reg- 
istration proeeduraa  by  the  various  States  as 
a  precondition  to  voting  In  Federal  eleo- 
tinns 

(1)  denies  or  abridges  the  constitutional 
rl^t  of  dtlaens  to  vote  In  Federal  dectlons; 

(a)  denies  or  abridges  the  constitutional 
rl|^t  of  oltlxens  to  enjoy  tree  movement 
aorosa  State  lines; 

(8)  dnUes  or  abridges  the  prlvUages  or 
Immunities  of  dtlaens  of  the  United  States, 
deprives  them  ot  due  proceis  at  law.  and  de- 
nies them  the  equal  protection  of  tbe  lam. 
In  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment; 

(4)  denies  or  abridges  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color  In  violation  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment; 

(ft)  denies  or  abrldgea  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  asz  In  violation  of  the  nineteenth 
amendment; 

(8)  denies  or  abridges  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  age  In  violation  of  the  twenty- 
slzth  amendment: 

(7)  In  some  Instances  has  the  Impermis- 
sible effect  of  denying  dtlaens  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  the  way  they  may  vote; 


(8)  does  not  bear  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  any  compelling  State  Interest  In  the  con- 
duct of  Federal  elections. 

(b)  Upon  the  basis  of  theee  findings,  Oon- 
grees  hereby  exercises  Its  authority  \indcr 
ssctlon  4  and  section  8  of  artlde  I  of  tbe 
Constitution,  and  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth. 
nineteenth,  and  twenty-sixth  amendments 
thereto. 

BSTABLXBHICXMT  OF  OWTtCK 

Sac.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Universal  Voter 
Registration  AdmlnlBtratlon  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  In  this  tlUe  as  " Admlnlstratton") . 
The  Administration  shall  be  compoeed  of  an 
Administrator  and  two  Associate  Adminis- 
trators, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  No  more  than  two  members  of 
the  Administration  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party. 

(b)  The  Administration  shall  establish 
and  administer  a  program  of  voter  registra- 
tion for  voting  in  Federal  elections  and 
shall,  upon  request,  assist  States  In  conduct- 
ing registration  for  voting  In  State  and  local 
elsctlons. 

(c)  Section  5318  of  tlUe  ft.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(131)  Administrator  and  Associate  Ad- 
ministrators, UnlvMsal  Voter  Registration 
Administration.'' 

USB  or  DATA  yaocassnro 
Sec.  4.  Tbe  Administration  shsU  establish 
one  or  more  data  processing  centers  In  ordsr 
to  carry  out  its  fiinctlons.  Voter  lists  shall  bs 
compiled  and  maintained  through  the  uss 
of  electronle  data  processing  equipment  In 
such  a  m^wfMF  that  a  Ust  of  persons  rsgls- 
tsred  under  this  Act  In  sadi  of  the  tmlts 
In  which  persons  sre  registered  to  vote  tmder 
State  and  local  laws  shall  be  readily  avail- 
able. The  lists  shall  contain  the  name,  ad- 


dress. ZIP  code,  party  affiliation  (If  supplied) , 
date  ot  birth,  and  voting  unit  of  each  In- 
dividual registered  to  vote  under  this  Act 
and  such  additional  Information  as  the  Ad- 
ministration determlnee  to  be  esssntlal  to 
the  effldent  operation  of  this  Act. 

EBUlSXaATIOIf 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Tbe  Administration  shall  jwe- 
pare  and  distribute  registration  forms  for  use 
t>y  Individuals  wiK>  wish  to  register  to  vote 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  who 
wish  to  change  a  previous  registration.  Suob 
forms  shall  be  of  a  type  which  permlta  visual 
soannlng  by  electronle  data  proesaslng  equip- 
ment, shall  contain  iqiproprUte  places  for  the 
designation  ot  tbe  regtotrant's  name,  address. 
ZIP  code,  date  of  birth,  and  party  afllllatlon, 
and  may  be  tn  languagee  othw  than  Kngllitfi 
in  such  cases  as  the  Administration  deems 
appropriate. 

(b)  Such  terms  shall  contsln  a  statement 
that  such  Individual  Is  not  disqualified  from 
voting  under  State  law  by  reason  of  convic- 
tion of  a  crime  or  mental  Incompetence,  and 
such  other  information  as  the  Administra- 
tion determines  to  be  essentlsl  to  tlM  efll- 
dent  operation  of  this  Act.  Such  forms  shaU 
also  reqtilre  the  signature  ot  tbe  Individual 
seeking  to  register  through  tbe  use  ot  such 
forms  and  a  statement  ot  the  penalty  for 
fraudulent  use  of  such  forms.  The  signature 
(rf  an  individual  on  his  form  shall  attest  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  Information  contained 
thereon. 

(c)  The  Administration  shall  enter  into 
arrangements  with  the  Postmaster  General 
so  that  suppllee  of  such  forms  Shall  be  rea- 
sonably available  free  of  charge  In  each  post 
office,  and  shall  make  such  other  arrange- 
ments as  It  deems  appropriate  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  forms,  Including  their 
availability  to  groupe  engaged  In  voter  reg- 
istration. Such  forms  shall  be  mailed  free  of 
all  poetsge  Indudlng  airmail  to  tbe  Admin- 
istration upon  completion,  and  the  Admin- 
istration shall  reimburse  the  Postal  Servloe 
tor  the  oast  of  such  mall. 

(d)  Any  Individual  who  Is  a  dtlsen,  who 
Is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older  (or  will  at- 
tain such  age  on  or  before  tbe  date  of  the 
next  Federal  election  held  In  tbe  congres- 
sional district  or  State  In  which  he  registers) , 
who  Is  not  disqualified  from  voting  under 
State  law  by  reason  of  conviction  of  a  crime 
or  mental  Incompetence,  and  who  Is  reg- 
istered under  this  Act  shall  be  eligible  to  vote 
In  Federal  elections  held  in  tbe  congreeslonal 
district  or  State  In  which  be  Is  registered 
under  this  Act.  Mo  other  requirement  or 
qualification  shall  be  Impoeed  by  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  on  tbe  right 
of  such  Individual  to  vote  In  such  election. 

(e)  Tbe  Administration  Is  authorised  to 
receive  registration  lists  and  other  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  eligible  voters  from  State 
or  local  Jurisdictions  for  Induslon  In  the 
registration  lists  prepared  by  the  Admin- 
istration under  this  Act. 

(t)  Unless  the  Administration  or  a  State 
or  local  Jurisdiction  removes  a  person's  name 
from  the  list  of  registered  voters  because  ot 
his  death  or  his  disqualification  from  voting 
imder  State  law  by  reason  of  conviction  of 
a  crime  or  mental  Incompeteoce,  registra- 
tion under  this  Act  In  any  State  shall  remain 
In  effect  for  a  period  of  time  not  less  than 
four  years,  or  such  longer  period  as  registra- 
tion under  State  law  In  such  State  remains 
In  effect. 

(g)  The  Administration  shall  remove  from 
Its  list  of  registered  voters  the  name  of  any 
person  who  Is  found  to  be  fraudulently  or 
othOTwlse  Improperly  registered  or  who,  after 
registration,  becomes  disqualified  to  vote  In 
the  State  or  congressional  district  In  which 
he  Is  registered.  If  the  Administration  re- 
moves the  name  of  any  person  from  such 
list.  It  shall  notify  such  person  of  such  action 
by  certified  mall  within  one  week  of  such 
action  and  the  reason  therefor. 


(h)  Any  State  or  local  Jurisdiction  iriilch 
renwves  the  name  ot  any  person  from  such 
list  shaU  notify  such  person  and  tbe  Admin- 
istration of  such  action  by  certified  mall 
within  one  week  of  such  action.  Such  notice 
shall  Indude  the  name  and  address  of  such 
person,  and  a  statement  of  the  reason  for 
such  action.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  Institute  in  tbe 
name  of  the  United  States  such  actions 
against  States  or  political  subdivisions,  In- 
cluding actions  for  Injunctive  relief,  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  neceesary  to  Implement 
the  purpoeee  of  this  subsection,  and  It  shall 
be  tbe  duty  of  a  Judge  designated  to  hear  any 
such  case  to  assign  the  case  for  hearing  and 
determination  thereof,  and  to  cauae  the  case 
to  be  In  every  way  expedited. 

BXOmBATIOir  DATS 

Sac.  8.  An  individual  may  register  to  vote 
In  a  Federal  election  under  this  Act  at  any 
time  until  thirty  days  before  the  date  of  such 
election,  or  at  such  later  date  before 
such  election  as  the  Administration  may 
determine. 

usT  or  BxoxsnaxD  vorxis 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  prior 
to  ths  date  of  any  Federal  election,  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  furnish  to  the  appropriate 
election  ofldals  of  the  State  or  local  Juris- 
diction in  which  an  election  is  to  be  hdd  a 
list  of  individuals,  by  precinct  or  other  sim- 
ilar voting  unit,  registered  under  this  Act 
to  vote  in  such  election  within  the  congres- 
sional district  or  State  In  which  the  deetlon 
is  to  be  held.  No  person  whose  name  ttp- 
pears  on  such  Ust  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  in  such  election,  unices  such  name  Is  re- 
movsd  from  such  list  tn  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Administration 
Is  authorlaed  to  establish  appropriate  pro- 
cedures to  supplement  the  lists  made  avail- 
able to  States  and  local  Jurisdictions  under 
this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
establish  appropriate  procediires  for  individ- 
uals to  vertfy  their  registration  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  date  ot  any  such  election, 
the  Administration  shall  Inform  Individ- 
uals registered  with  It  of  the  precinct  or  other 
voting  unit  In  which  they  are  registered  to 
vote. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  in  tbe  case  of  any  election  In  which 
registration  Is  not  a  condition  of  voting  In 
such  election. 

STATS  BBUieraATIOIf 

BBC.  8.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  In- 
terfere with  any  voter  registration  procedure 
conducted  by  any  State  with  req>ect  to  vot- 
ing in  State  or  local  elections. 

(b)  Any  Individual  registered  to  vote 
under  any  State  voter  registration  procedure, 
who  is  a  dtlzen  of  the  United  States,  who  la 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  older  (or  who  will  at- 
tain such  age  on  or  before  the  date  ot  tbe 
next  Federal  election  to  be  held  In  the  con- 
gressional district  or  State  In  which  he  regls- 
ters) ,  and  who  Is  not  disqualified  from  voting 
under  State  law  by  reason  of  conviction  of 
a  crime  or  mental  incompetence,  shall  also 
be  eligible  to  vote  in  any  Federal  deetlon 
held  In  such  district  or  State,  whether  regis- 
tered under  this  Act  or  not. 

(c)  Any  State  which  determines  by  law 
that  it  wishes  to  use  voting  registration  lists 
compiled  under  this  Act  as  evidence  of  reg* 
l8trati<m  to  vote  m  SUte  or  local  eleetlona 
shall  be  fomlsbBd  such  lists  no  later  than 
thirty  days  prior  to  any  such  election.  Any 
State  which  so  determines  may  not  remove 
the  name  of  any  individual  from  such  lists 
with  respect  to  any  such  election  nor>  deny 
to  any  individual  whoee  name  appears  on 
such  lists  the  right  to  vote  in  any  such 
election,  except  in  accc«dance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 
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■POSTS  raoac  mtATtm 
Sbc.  9.  The  Administration  Is  authorioed 
to  request  from  eaoh  State  periodic  reports 
of  tbn  names  and  addresses  of  Individuals 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  older  who  have  died 
In  such  State.  The  Administration  is  also 
authorized  to  request  from  ^proprlate 
SUte  or  Federal  agencies  pcitodie  reports  of 
the  names  and  addreeses  of  persons  disqual- 
ified from  voting  under  State  law  by  reason 
of  conviction  of  a  crime  or  mental  Incom- 
petence. 

aXOISTKATION  ZNTOBMATIOM 

Ssc.  10.  The  Administration  ahaU  under- 
take, through  the  use  ot  broadcast  and  non- 
broadcast  communications  media  i^nt^  such 
other  means  as  the  Admlnlstratton  ilnimis 
appropriate,  to  infCrm  potential  voters  of 
their  eligibility  to  register  to  vote  In  VM- 
eral  elections  under  tbe  provisions  of  thif 
Act. 

rarsLTiBS 

Ssc.  11.  (a)  Whoever  knowingly  or  will- 
fully gives  false  information  as  to  his  name, 
addrees.  reddence,  age,  or  other  Informa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  estabUshlng  bis  eli- 
gibility to  reiglster  or  vote  under  this  Act, 
or  conspires  with  another  individual  for  the 
purpoee  of  enoouzaging  his  false  registra- 
Uon  to  vote  or  Illegal  voting,  or  pays  or 


offws  to  pay  or  accepts  or  offers  to  accept 
payment  dthw  tor  registration  to  vote  or 
for  voting  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
810,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  deprives,  or  attempts 
to  deprive,  any  other  person  of  any  right 
under  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
85,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(c)  The  im>vldons  of  seetton  1001  ot  title 
18.  United  Stetes  Code,  are  made  i^jpUoable 
to  the  registration  form  promulgated  under 
section  6. 

BZOHT  or  PSIVACT 

Sec.  la.  (a)  No  Information  provided  by 
or  in  connection  with  any  person  under  this 
Act  shall  be  msde  available  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  any  other  Federal  agex¥:y  or  tor 
any  commercial  activity.  No  such  informa- 
tion Shall  be  msde  available  by  tbe  Admin- 
istration to  any  agency  of  any  State  or  local 
Jurisdiction  except  tor  the  puzpoee  of  carry- 
ing out  f  unoUons  directly  rslated  to  tiie  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
adopt  regulatlcHis  tor  the  enforcement  ot 
this  section. 

(c)  Any  person  who  violates  this  section  or 
regulations  adopted  thereunder  shall  be  fined 


not  more  than  85  A)0  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 


▼OTB  BBOIBTaATIOir 

Sec.  is.  This  Act  shall  not  affect  the  provl- 
dons  of  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of 
1965,  Persons  eligible  to  use  tbe  form  and 
procedures   provided  under  such   Act  mior, 
register  under  this  Act. 

uariMiTJuits 
Sec.  14.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term — 

(a)  "Federal  deetlon"  means  any  primary. 
general,  or  special  election  hdd  tor  the  dee- 
tlon of  a  Federal  ofllcar,  indxidlng  an  dee- 
tlon held  tar  the  selection  ot  ddegatea  to  a 
national  nominating  convention  or  to  a  cau- 
cus for  such  selection,  and  a  primary  elec- 
tion held  tor  the  expression  ot  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  persons  tor  deetlan  to 
the  office  of  President. 

(b)  "Federal  offloer"  means  Preddent.  Vloe 
Preddent.  Senator.  Representative.  Delegate 
to  tbe  Congress,  or  ddegate  to  a  national 
nominating  convention  or  caucus  thereto. 

(c)  "State"  means  each  of  the  Umted 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

AxrrHoaa&ATioM  or  appbopbiatioks 
Sec.  15.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  ot  this  Act. 
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STATE  RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS 


Ststs 


County 


Pradnct 


Alssk*.... 
Ari»n».,. 
Arkinsas.. 
California.. 
Colorado. 


1  ytar 

do.... 

do.... 

12  months. 

90  days... 

3  months.. 


..  6  months . 


6  months. 

.  90  days.. 


Connacticut '.'.'.'.'.  (City  or townVs 

_  .  months). 

Oelawara lyaar 

District  of  Columbia—  (ftona  fide'rtsidw't) 

J'o"'^ lyMr 6  months. 

G«rgla do do... 

HawaU do 

,"W»o 6  «onllii...V-V.". 

Illinois dD 


3  months. 
30  days. 
Do. 
1  month. 
54  days. 
32  days. 


3  months 30  days. 


30  days. 


Indiana 

Iowa .      ds 

Kansas. Ss 


60  days  (township) 

60  days 

30  days  (township  ar 

f*n\iicky lyaar 6  months 

Louisiana do 6  months  (municipal- 
ity: for  municipal 
„  .                            .  SMCtion,  4  months). 

"•inj.. 6  months 3  months 

J««nrlaod do n  days.. 

•••Maehosetts ($  months  city  or  

town  (formarty  1 

•''«*ipn tmontts. (4  wssks,  township, 

M      „^  _  city  or  willaia). 

•••""asota (f  months  struck  down 

„    .    .    .  .Dae.  14, 1970), 

*!«"»»PP' Imt l»ar 

Missouri....'. do 60  days 


(City:  90  days  (munici- 
pal alection  only)). 


30  days. 


60  days. 
3  months. 


Montana. 


.do 30  days  (6  months, 

city). 


30  days. 

6  months. 

10  days  (in  some 

countias). 
30  days. 


Stats 


County 


Pracinct 


Nebraska 

Navada 

Now  Hampdiirs. 
NawJarsay 


Ntw  Maxico. 
Now  York... 


6  flMfitu. 

do... 

do... 

do... 


12i 

3  smiths.. 


North  Carolina 1  year. 

North  Dakota do. 

Ohio 6 

Oklahoma da. 

Oragon do 

Pannsylvania 90dam 

Rboda  Island ly*ar(6 

town  or  city). 
South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota 


40  days lOdayt. 

30  days Oo. 

40  days..."""""".  (30  or  IS  days,  soma 
cities  for  municipal 
alsctiaa). 

90days SOdays. 

3  months^. lOdays. 

(3  months  in  cHy  or 
villaia.) 

30  days 

90dqfs 30  days. 

40  days 40  days. 

2  RMMiths......... —  20  days. 

'eo'dmJ"""!"""  todays. 


1  ysar.. 

in  days 

Cj^aa  is  UsiM 


Vansont. 


Virginia 1  yMr(6montbt, 

city,  town  or 
cosntiy). 

Wuhinfton 1  ysar 

Wast  Virginia do 


Wisconsin. 
Wyoming. . 


6  months.. 
1  yaar 


.  6  sNMwia.,. ..........  3 1 

.  90 days SOdays. 

.  SsMnths 

.  (C  snnlhs,  county, 
citv  or  town). 

(90  days  town) (ISO  days  in  tows  lor 

muniapai 

30  days. 

90dsya Ds. 

60  days (60  days  in  municipal- 
ity lor  SMinidpal 
otaeties). 

10  days. 

fOdayt Do. 


REGISTRATION  AND  TURNOUT  IN  THE  1968  PRESIDENTIAL  EUCTION,  BY  STATE  > 


SUta 


1968 

voting  aga 
popuntion 


Total 
ragistration 


Actual 
turnout 


Parcont 

turnout  of 

ragisterad 

voters 


Parcant 
turnout  of 
voting  aga 
population 


Alabama 

Alaska! 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California , 

Cotorado 

Connacticut 

Dalawars 

District  of 

Columbia 

Florida 

g«>f«ia 

Hawaii 

Wiho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

k>w«> 


2,037.000 

151.000 

1,003,000 

i.mooo 

12.052,000 
1,211.000 
1,913,000 

515.000 
3,924.000 
2,824,000 
421,000 
708,000 
6.580,000 
2, 947. 000 
1,653,000 


1,389,196 
NA 

614, 718 

845^759 
8,587,673 

966,070 
1,341.519 

248^915 

201,937 

2, 76S,  316 

1.850,000 

274, 104 

366,532 

5,676.131 

2.653,219 

NA 


1, 044, 177 
83,035 

486,936 

609.590 
7, 251, 587 

806.983 
1,256,232 

214.367 

170, 578 
2. 187, 805 
1. 250, 100 
236,218 
291.183 
4.619,7a 
2, 123, 597 
1,167,931 


75.2 
NA 
79.2 
72.1 
84.4 
83.5 
93.6 
86.1 

84.5 
79.1 
67.6 
86.2 
79.4 
81.4 
80.0 
NA 


51.3 

55.0 
48.5 
51.3 
6a2 
66.6 
69.3 
7a  1 

33.1 
55.8 

44.1 
56.1 
41.1 
70.2 
72.1 
70.7 


SUte 


un 

voting  aga 
population 


Total 

ragistration 


Actual 
turnout 


Parcant 

turnout  of 

ragistarad 

wtars 


Parcant 
turnout  of 
voting  ago 
population 


Ksnaas> 1,339,000  NA  172,783  NA  85.2 

Kantucky 2.062,000  1,471,343  1.055,899  71.8  51.2 

Louisiana 2,032,000  1,449,231  1.097,450  75.7  54.0 

Mains 596,000  509,888  382,936  77.1  65.9 

Marytand 2.168.000  l.S9S,779  1.235^039  77.4  57.8 

Masaachusatls...  3,379.000  2,581,051  2,331,752  oao  69.0 

Michigan 4,853.000  3,950,000  3,906,250  83.7  88.1 

Minneaote' 2,097,000  NA  1,588.510  NA  7Sl8 

Miasiasippii 1,308,000  775,000  654,509  84.5  S0.8 

Missouri*. 2,770.000  NA  1,809,502  NA  85.8 

Montana 412,000  331,078  274,404  82.9  68.6 

Nebraska 891,000  637,719  538.851  84.2  80.3 

Navada 285,000  188,811  154,218  81.7  M.1 

NawHampahlra..  418,000  387,880  287.190  7t5  71.1 

NawJarsay 4,402,000  3,319.752  2,875,395  86.6  85.8 

NawMaxh» 562,000  445,304  327.281  715  58.2 

NawYorfc 11,773,000  8.113,216  6.691.680  85.5  59.1 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Pireast 

PtItMII 

Percjnt 

Parcant 

1968 

tMmoiitof 

turnout  ol 

19(8 

turnout  of 

turnout  of 

vothntgt 
popuMtiMi 

Teial 

Actual 

rtfistarad 

votfng  aft 

votini  au 

Total 

nChtt/i 

Tali  stared 

votint  age 

Stat* 

rtfistfation 

turaMit 

voters 

popuUtion 

Stat* 

popuunon 

nfiatratiM 

tWDMIt 

vators 

papvUtioii 

North  Ctroltna... 

2,9t&8M 

370.000 

1,858.987 
NA 

1, 587. 493 
247,882 

85.4 

NA 

54.4 

67.0 

Ttaas 

6,288,000 
562!  000 

4,073.578 
475.000 

3.079,576 
422,568 

75.6 
89.0 

49.0 

North  D*koU«... 

Utak* 

75.2 

Ohio* 

6.235,000 

3. 097,  000 

3, 959, 698 

101.3 

63.5 

VfflHOm. — , 

244.880 

208.221 

181.403 

77.5 

66.1 

OkMofM 

1,546.000 

1. 163.  328 

943,088 

81.1 

61.0 

Virfktia 

2.898,800 

1,510.582 

1.359,928 

90.0 

50.8 

Orrftn 

1193.000 

971.851 

819.622 

84.3 

68.7 
65.1 

Wari'^riiiii'a.'."! 

1,838,000 

1.649,734 

1.304.281 

79.1 

71.0 

7.234,000 

5.599.384 

4.747,928 

84.8 

1,073.000 

993,024 

754.208 

76.0 

70.3 

Made  (stand.... 

581,000 

471. 112 

384,938 

81.7 

68.6 

WacDMin* 

2.484,000 

2, 425, 000 

1,691.538 

69.8 

68.1 

Sou*  Ctmlim... 

1,455.000 

853.014 

686,978 

78.2 

45.8 

WyemiM 

202,000 

142,739 

U7,205 

89.1 

610 

South  Otkata.... 
TtmwssM 

408,000 
2.361.000 

348,254 
1.840,077 

281,264 
1.248.617 

80.0 
67.9 

68.9 
52.9 

Total 

120.353.000 

S2,02>,42S 

73,358.782 

89.4 

80l9 

<  Thaaa  Kairaa  an  froii  Stata  and  U.8.  Camus  aowca*.  TIm  TMk  Fore*  liniraa  aad  thosa 
compilad  ky  tba  RapublicaD  Natwiul  Committea  ara  in  auttatantial  agraanaat  Tha  fituraa  utad 
ara  tha  sama  as  thosa  in  tha  RapuMiean  National  Committaa's  raport  on  tha  1968  aiaction. 

*  Stataa  which  have  no  Statewide  registration,  or  where  registratioa  is  not  required. 


>  Appreximata  fifuras,  furnished  by  Secretary  of  State. 

*  Ohio  does  not  require  total  registration ,  therefore  the  voter  turnout  Kgure  evaeits  the  registr*- 
tion  figure,  figure  not  included  in  total  parcMitage. 
MA— Not  available. 


TURNOUT  IN  PRtSIOeNTlAL  FIFCTIONS.  1824-1968, 

BY  STATE 

StMa 

1824 

1828 

1832 

1836 

1840 

1844    lUt 

1SS2 

18S6 

1888 

Stata 

1824 

1828 

1832 

1836 

1840 

1844 

1848 

1852 

1856 

16» 

Abbama 

Alaska 

Arhansas...    .„ 

.41.1 

Sil 

0) 

64.9 

817 
67.6 

80.3    69.7 
63.5'  55.9" 

45.3 

416' 

75.7 
72.3 
75.0 
56.9 
54.8 

71.0 

'612' 
81.6 
81.8 
715 
77.6 
82.8 

717 

'79."5 
7i;2 
73.3 
715 
79.5 
85.1 

MllNMS4Wt .... 

Mtssisaippi 

Missourr 

lllll"-'."4i.3 
19.8 

'»:6' 

54.0 
74.3 
71.0 
80.2 
S6.9 
75.9 

515 

17.1 

55^'^ 

"54]  5' 

27.7 

'57."8' 

"2i:o 

40.0 
78.1 
68.8 

84.2 
31.3 
73.9 

'52.3 

213 

(0 

31.3 

'"5b:o 

31.1 
'55.4 

614' 

36.1 
312 
68.2 
715 
53.0 
75.5 

5ii 
a8 

57<"^ 

'H.5' 
35.2 

"57.8 

"812" 
75.1 
86.3 
814 
91.9 
82.4 
84.5 

"77."  5 
33.2 

89^? 

'73:8 
54.7 

"80."2 

86:i" 

77.8 

68.9 

87.2 
92.1 
718 
83.6 

77:3 
45.1 

89'l^ 

'718 
54.2 

"719' 

86.'7' 

62.5 

67.4 

82.7 

716 

'Ai 

"713 
41.1 

83^? 
616 
70.5 
47.3 
513 
72.7 

'61.7' 
46.3 
65.7 
718 

84.7 
65.8 
80.6 

72.6 
57.8 

72.*? 
42.6 
63.5 
63.3 
39.6 
69.6 

■713' 

54.7 
87.9 
83.1 
89.9 
66.7 
82.3 

'84.8 
62.9 

82^;? 

58.1 
72.5 
67.8 
80.8 
719 

74.  S 
810 

69,4 

California 

New  Mexico 

110 

80.7 

Datowara 

14.9 

.     (•) 

27.2 
(•> 

31.8 

48.8 

67.1 

29.6 

52.  S 

815 

81.8' 

75.7 
82.8 

818 

80.0    72.3 
85.8    80.4 

64.0 

92.6    810 

New  Jersey 

NawVotk 

North  Caroiiaa 

Ohio 

Onion 

Rhode  Island 

35.6 

4/'8^ 

89.4 
95.5 

Florida 

70.11 

Gaoigia 

34.8 

;i";iirii8 

12.0 

88  3 

Hawaii 

97  8 

Illinois 

Indiana 

.  24.3 
.  37.1 

:i5.'4 

:  .9<? 

.  se.7 

.29.0 

52.4 
617 

"70.7' 
36.2 
42.7 
70.3 
25.7 

4S.0 
71.9 

74.0' 

22.3 

66.2 

55.7 

39.4 

43.5 

69.2 

'ei.i' 

112 

37.7 
67.6 
43.4 
35.0 

810 
84.4 

■74.'3' 
39.4 
89.7 
84.5 

66.7 
84.9 

710    70.5 
84.7    715 
90.7 

80.7  73.9 
47.1    51.1 

71.3  614 

81.4  76.0 

65.8  64.6 
79.8    74.5 

84.7 
80.3 
80.2 
64.2 
«.7 
61.2 
72.8 
57.8 
71.3 

72.4 
813 

87.0 
76.7 
53.6 
711 
80.0 
69.8 
81.1 

80.5 
89.4 
94.8 
74.1 
58.6 
68.9 
81.0 
65.9 
80.2 

714 
514 

Iowa 

South  Carolina.!... 

(I) 

0 
80.!  1 

67.4 

63.0 

71.5 

710 

81.7 

Mntaehy 

Louisiana. 

jwna^..":::"""":::: 

Maiyland 

Massachusetts 

Hichipn 

Tannassaa 

Texas 

Vermont 

Villi  nia 

Wisconsin 

U.S.A 

•----jj-j- 

■NMavailablaL 


1864 

1868 

1872 

1876 

1880 

1884 

1888 

1892 

1896 

1900 

1864 

1868 

1872 

1876 

1880 

1884 

1888 

1892 

1896 

1900 

Alabama 

:.4^ 

"713 
.  718 

:  l\ 

77.9 
410 
72.3 

88.  i 
84.3 

67.6 
57.9 

"71.3 

n.3 

77.0 
512 

72.8 
64.7 
75.9 
0) 
82.1 
73.4 
93.5 
63.5 

518 

59.5 
67.1 
57.4 
81.4 
81.9 
8Si9 
49.4 

54.2 
50.1 
618 

52.4 
79.9 
710 
83.1 
41.0 

S6.6 
68.9 
715 
57.4 
85.5 
618 
85.0 
37.6 

68.5 
55.0 
73.8 
54.6 
85.4 
80.4 
35.3 
53.1 
63.1 
86.0 
89.0 
88.5 
80.7 
73.8 
45.1 
63.5 
79.9 
74.6 
73.2 
66.6 
118 
77.4 
74.2 

51.9 
412 
75.0 
65.2 
83.3 
64.0 
40.0 
34.3 
711 
95.7 
95.1 
96.1 
89.5 
89.2 
35.8 
63.0 
87.3 
70.6 
95.3 
75.2 
22.1 
815 
73.8 

319 
40.8 
89.9 

7L2 

as 

29.9 

24.4 
77.8 
89.9 

92.1 
91.0 
91.2 
87.0 
21.7 
510 
85.9 
67.4 
89.0 
717 
119 
83.1 
75.3 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hafflpdiira 

:'57.'5' 
.  84.3 
.  81.0 
.  89.3 
-     (') 

46.1 
73.7 
82.3 
89.5 
91.7 
91.2 

43.7 
74.4 
80.9 
81.4 
815 
71.9 

53.0 
90.0 
92.0 
94.8 
89.6 
911 

67.7 
715 
93.3 
95.4 
89.3 
810 

67.8 
61.6 
87.1 
88.6 
87.5 
86.3 

75.9 
71.4 
90.2 
91.9 
92.3 
812 

66.2 
711 
85.8 
90.3 
86.3 
710 
56.6 
88.2 
58.4 
75.7 
610 
29.1 
717 
64.0 
714 

86."4" 

713 

67.3 

90.3 

718 

47.7 

74.7 

74.1 
69.2 
711 
88.4 
84.3 
85.3 
611 
95.5 
69.9 
81.8 
59.2 
25.2 
710 
718 
88.3 
714 
67.5 
71.0 
63.1 
916 
84.9 
50.7 
713 

80.2 

Arhansas.. 

71.4 

California 

83  9 

Colorado 

New  Jersey 

85  9 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

NewYorl( 

North  Carolina 

84.6 
70  2 

Florida 

North  Dakota 

612 

Gaoifta 

Ohio 

Oragon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

.  87.6 
.  91.8 
.  85.0 
.  518 
-      (') 

90.4 
85.8 
813 
416 
716 

84.4  94.4 

80.5  714 
616    83.5 
40.2    414 
60.4  101.0 

94.4 

79.1 
818 

417 
83.9 

93.4 
65.0 
82.3 
411 
43.0 

91.9 
915 
810 
514 
310 

91.5 
58  3 

IMMis 

.81.2 
.  S2L9 

.  914 

.  31.8 
.  44.0 

:73.^^ 

.  57.7 
.  63.8 
.  812 
.  57.8 

lail 

717 
92.5 
97.7 
51.3 
88.9 
75.9 
74.4 
72.6 
619 
77.4 
71.1 

43!'^ 

718 
85.3 
79.0 
77.8 
612 
714 
57.9 
75.0 
62.0 
64.0 
67.5 
71.1 
616 

87.5 
94.6 
99.1 
65.7 
80.9 
77.9 
71.5 
82.7 
72.3 
710 
71.3 
79.7 
716 

88.9 

94.4 
93.7 
80.8 
75.5 
50.3 
85. 0 
79.8 
71.2 
75.5 
619 
511 
710 

84.4 

92.2 
90.0 
85.1 
70.8 
418 
75.0 
79.9 
69.3 
710 
612 
412 
77.0 

92.9 
93.3 
87.9 
812 
81.1 
50.0 
71.7 
84.8 
71.7 
80.9 
713 
43.8 
81.8 

75  0 

Mton 

56  7 

tows 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

18  0 

NaiMas 

85  4 

Kaataeky 

Uirisiana 

Maiae _ 

Waryjand 

MMsaehosstts. 

KSi:'.::::n:r.::::: 

Tennessee 

Texas _ 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia.  

Washington 

West  Virginia 

:  8 

:'77."6' 

.     0) 

:  5i.6 

.  66.8 

:  718' 

39.7 
C) 

75.9 
(•) 

510 
718 

71  i 

86.2 
S6.3 

69.1 
612 

61.2 
716 

'71.3' 

74.6 
54.6 

"813 
77.6 

816 
819 

81. '8' 

75.1 
618 

81.6 
64.1 

"82.'6" 
82.4 

"7i"4" 

711 
80.2 

715" 
81.7 

817 
82.2 

77.'5' 

77.6 
713 

'7i.'4 
83.2 

M.5 
81.1 

'79.3" 

56.6 
61.4 
84.5 
57.9 
59.6 
64.9 
91.3 

ttf*!"::::::::::::: 

"lonlana ». 

Wisconsin 

W::::;:::::::-::: 

77.5 
51.1 
73.2 

State 

1904 

1908 

1912 

1916 

1920 

1924 

1928 

1932 

1936 

1940 

Stata 

1904 

1908 

1912 

1916 

1920 

1924 

1928 

1932 

1936 

1940 

Alabama 

Artana.'";""".".'.';" 
Arkansas 

..  24.2 

.33:8' 
..  61.7 
..  71.0 
..  80.5 
..  82.0 
..  24.4 
..  218 
613 
..  80.5 
..  89.7 
..  79.7 
..  711 
..  77.7 
118 

21.5 

40.2 
60.2 
65.4 
713 
88.2 
28.2 
22.0 
818 
81.  ( 
88.9 
77.8 
82.5 
84.0 
118 
53.2 
718 
611 
719 
68.1 
115 
79.7 
61.9 

22.6 
18 

317 
46.9 
59.1 
71.5 
84.1 
24.2 
119 
59.8 
74.7 
77.8 
74.2 
713 
74.6 
113 
614 
64.8 
614 
69.8 
61.2 
111 
74.9 
613 

24.3 
48.7 
40.0 
510 
60.5 
718 
88.1 
33.8 
23.7 

r.4 

(18 
81  9 

710 
818 
82.8 

21.6 
611 
611 
(2.8 

72.9 
(10 
210 
81.5 
810 

20.6 
48.8 

20.9 
47.2 
56.0 
517 
711 
30.3 
115 
61.1 
60.5 
71.0 
64.5 
510 
71.8 
U.l 
46  9 
52.3 
513 
511 
59.5 
14 
67.6 
81.4 

115 
44.4 

113 
518 
62.5 
57.9 
611 
17.0 
11.5 
612 
64.1 
717 
614 
64.1 
61.0 
12.4 
44.9 
41.0 
616 
517 
62.0 
12.0 
613 
512 

111 
47.9 
21.4 
59.0 
614 
72.6 
713 
310 
117 
66.0 
714 
74.9 
(19 
619 
67.7 

^2 
56.8 

74.0 
513 
615 
112 
69.1 
(13 

17.5 
55.1 
22.1 
64.0 
713 
718 
713 
30.5 
115 
74.4 
74.6 
719 
69.1 
71.1 
67.4 
214 
66.3 
51.2 
(9.5 
(2.0 
66.2 
118 
719 
713 

118 
52.0 
17.3 
66.0 
717 
74.6 
718 
31.3 
17.7 
71.8 
116 
717 
716 
76.6 
58. 9 
27.3 
64.4 
511 
719 
62.1 
89.7 
14.4 
77.3 
718 

119 
57.0 
112 
714 
79.7 
77.2 
714 
40.9 
17.7 
77.0 
212 
81.1 
715 
711 
515 
29.4 
(10 
57.2 
717 
(6.6 
72.3 
14.7 
74.4 
72.2 

Nebraska 

Nfvada 

New  Hampshire 

.  711 
.  59.2 
.  81.  ( 
.  38.8 

!'83.'3' 
.  48.1 
.  61.4 

.  83.1 

77.8 
92.1 
80.8 

82.4 

"717" 
S2.0 
712 
87.5 
71.5 
47.3 
71.8 
82.4 
216 
89.5 
410 
33.6 
710 
419 
$9.0 
819 
617 
49.2 
614 

77.1 
611 
712 
69.1 
59.6 
72.1 
46.1 
60.8 
74.8 
57.4 
51.8 
64.4 
62.7 
14.6 
61.9 
411 
30.8 
66.4 
56.8 
50.8 
81.9 
617 
50.3 
518 

84.5 

716 
77.3 
717 
77.8 
71.8 
48.8 
77.7 
78.5 
(0.4 
54.2 
(14 
(18 
17.5 
(0.9 
416 
35.0 
79.5 
512 
54.7 
816 
70.7 
54.9 
(l.( 

55.7 
61.0 
67.5 
59.1 
62.3 
56. 4 
44.  ( 
(7.4 
62.6 
48.6 
52.3 
47.8 
57.9 
16 
56.6 
314 
21.7 
69.6 
413 
52.4 
71.7 
52.3 
52.3 
49.2 

63.8 
56.1 
67.4 
60.7 
61.8 
56.3 
319 
63.8 
57.8 
47.4 
55.3 
418 
613 
14 
514 
213 
218 
617 
5L3 
51.2 
712 
57.3 
71.0 
419 

71.5 
610 
77.8 
716 
60.3 
68.3 
411 
72.4 
66.9 
515 
57.7 
62.7 
619 
15 
72.0 
217 
24.8 
714 
66.8 
56. 6 
714 
619 
(17 
5(.9 

72.1 
712 
77.5 
72.0 
617 
66.1 
44.0 
74.5 
615 
54.4 
60.7 
53.1 
71.7 
12.3 
76.5 
26.5 
27.2 
80.0 
66.6 
64.2 
81.9 
611 
74.9 
56.9 

716 
69.1 
77.8 
710 
68.7 
72.6 
47.4 
710 
71.8 
56.4 
62.5 
72.5 
710 
12.5 
77.5 
30.0 
24.8 
77.9 
615 
66.6 
84.9 
68.9 
74.0 
61.0 

714 
717 
70  6 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Fleri*L 

New  Jsrs>y 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Ok'aboma 

711 

66.6 

717 

42.7 

714 

714 

81! 

(7. 

(7.( 

716 

^ma..'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.l'.'.'.V.'' 

Oregon 

Pjnntylvania 

Rlwd*  Island 

South  Carolina 

.  47.6 
.  74.3 
.  63.4 
.  114 
.  710 
.  47.7 
.  716 
.  714 
.  50.7 
.  60.8 
.  89.2 
.  72.0 
.  50.8 
.  612 

Tmm 

10  I 

RMlK*y 

South  Dakota 

795 

1  f^i'ni 

Tsnnessae 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont 

Washington 

Wast  Virginia 

30.6 

.49.5 

30.1 

ttarytend 

RBdkcM 

..  80.8 

..87.8 
..  719 

83.1 
2^.1 

706 

Minnesota 

..  (4.3 

74.8 
82  5 

Missiasippi 

Mtsaauri 

..  118 
..  74.1 
..  (18 

Wisconsin  

K"':::;::::::::::::: 
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19a  1948  1952  1956  1960  19(4  1988 


*1^«"« - 110    12.6    24.2  27.6  31.2 

*fj«»"* - I1II"III""III""42."2'*414''519''47.'8'  5318 

*fy«n»«»- 113    21.9    319  310  41.1 

Caltfornia 65.1    63.2   69.4  64.0  67.9 

Colofado.     67.9    64.5    712  69.2  71.4 

Connecticut. 73.3    71.2    819  718  718 

?•'•*•" 66.9    615    714  72.7  716 

FJwJiV 33.5    34.1    47.6  416  510 

gt^S* 17.6    21.4    31.9  29.6  31.2 

nawaji ..... ...........  510 

llif''*'- 64.5"6ir"712'"75.'2"80.7 

"'^"L- 74.8    70.3    710  72.4  717 

•>*•"• " 71.7    67.2    717  717  719 

'•»*• 64.3    62.4    718  74.0  715 

y?***-- 62.2    65.0    71.7  67.4  713 

Kentucky 51.9   49,6    58.9  58.6  60.5 

UHiiswna 25.1    27.5    «a2  310  44.8 

Maryland.^^^ 45.7    41.7    57.5  54.6  57.2 

MasMchttsetts 71.O   71.5    710  72.0  718 

Michipiu. 617    55.6    615  71.1  72.4 

Minnesota, 63.0    65.7    72.6  88.7  77.0 

Mississippi „ 110    110   23.8  21.0  25.5 

*''»»"'* 62.2  61.0  71.8  68.8  71.8 

»»on«»'» 59.0  62.3  71.8  71.6  61  4 


310 

51.5 

48.7 

56.4 

54.7 

416 

419 

52.5 

64.7 

61.0 

810 

712 

71.8 

615 

71.1 

71.7 

52.7 

512 

44.9 

41.6 

52.5 

62.7 

718 

72.8 

74.0 

68.3 

74.0 

71.5 

72.3 

71.6 

74.8 

115 

52.9 

418 

47.3 

55.6 

85.6 

67.5 

56.0 

57.7 

71.3 

67.8 

819 

64.9 

718 

71.8 

32.9 

51.6 

67.4 

111 

68.8 

65.0 

1M4  1948  1952  1956  1960  1964  1968 


N««>f»ska 67.9  512    71.9  67.6  71.4  618  Si.9 

Nevada...     _ 64.8  64.0    69.7  619  6L2  S15  54.2 

NewHampshire 715  713    712  74.4  79.4  72.3  719 

NewJersey , 611  610    713  68.9  71.8  68.6  611 

NswMexNO „ 418  53.4    60.5  56.8  62.1  63.9  63.3 

N«wlf;rt<-.- - 719  610    71.2  67.9  67.0  612  57.3 

Noi*  Carolina 310  314    51.3  47.4  515  51.8  54.7 

NorthOakoU 61.5  61.6    715  71.3  715  72.2  (15 

0J|0- 619  514    69.7  614  71.3  616  616 

Oklahoma 52.8  52.5    68.6  61.4  618  62.5  62.9 

Oregon 514  515    69.6  71.1  713  69.6  64.4 

Pennsylvania 59.8  56.0    66.5  615  70.5  611  13.2 

W»oi«l««»»<l 610  66.0    718  712  711  617  68.2 

South  Carolina 18  12.8    29.1  24.7  30.5  310  410 

South  Dakota 59.3  63.3    74.4  74.7  713  72.6  70.8 

Tennessee 212  217    44.7  419  513  51.1  53.0 

7.«»» 212  26.0    415  37.9  4L8  44.4  51.8 

Ut»»" - - 710  710    82.9  77.2  80.1  719  76.9 

Vermom. 519  54.5   66.8  615  72.5  610  615 

Vif*"?'* 22.3  21.6    29.9  31.8  313  4L8  52.1 

Wartington. .67.0  63.2    71.2  70.4  72.3  71.5  810 

WastVirgiwa , 615  618    713  74.6  77.2  712  78.0 

*'«)"«•» 67.7  59.8    72.5  67.8  714  70.8  (8.0 

JS*™"!- ---.--.. 63.3  59.6    72.5  67.4  74.0  712  89.3 

District  o(  Columbia.. 402  33  5 

US.A 519  53.6   63.3  66.6  (4.6  (L8  816 


Source:  Compilad  by  Prof.  Walter  Dean  Bumham,  Department  of  Political  Science,  Washington  University,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


TURNOUT  IN  US.  SENATE  ELECTIONS,  1946-68 


State 


1946 


19M 


1950 


1952 


1954 


1958 


1958 


19(0 


19(2 


19(4 


\m 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

FkMida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

minoia 

Indiana 

lo 


0) 

3L7  ::;;::::::::■ 


38,7 


419 
S8l9 


0) 


o 
"4i"»" 


72.1 


51.1 
S13 

(2.0 


S2.0 
61.9 


717 
77.6 


510 


8 -«       8       8 


(2.7 


0) 

HT 

'817' 
(18 

714 


71$ 
48.5 

5i7'. 


7^1 


« 


8 


(12 

57.4 

0) 


71.  ( 
'7i'9' 


21.S 
S1.5 
S18 

57.2  . 
(3.3 


SL3 

'(i'i' 


415 
44.8 

"0" 


44.4 


519 


519 


(7.4 

do 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigen 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hempdiira. 

NewJersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  DalioU..., 

Ohio 

Oklaboma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island.... 
South  CaroTina... 
South  Dakota..., 

Tennessee 

Texas. „.. 

Utah 


31 S 

31.6 
33.7 
518 
419 
47.2 

42^'i 
64.0 
418 
55.8  . 


58.2 
514 

411 

39.3 


57.7 

617 
(2.9 

51( 
41.8 
35.4 


74.1 


64.3 
511 


510 


63.7 

51.7 

64.0 

P) 


40.3 


69.2 
S5.7 


118 
48.3 


414 
48.9 
51.7 


61.1 
57.0 
619 


610 
57.6 
517 


415 
511 
713 
(12 
73.1 

70^i 
72.5 
(7.1 
715 


51.3 
411 
4(.9 

413 


712 
710 
72.0 
717 
64.5 
54.4 
C) 


(2.4 


78.5 
74.9 


712 

67.6 
510 


57.5 

412 

515 

0) 


52.5 


» 


C) 


419 


46.6 
53.1 


413 

44.9 


(4.( 


0) 


(0.5 


52.7 

£\ 

51.2 
417 
50.2 
50.7 
55.4 


(17 
(IS 
((.( 

84.3 


(0.2 
419 

57.4 
414 

S0.(  . 
411 


613 


64.3 
71.0 


50.2 
413 
517 
418 

47.0 
C) 
44.0 
57.5 
417 
512 


72. 


n 


213 
31.7 
Sll 
(7.7 
S8.S 
(18 
418 
414 
417 
211 


71.1 
717 
412 


518 


SIS 


51( 

513 
517 
(15 

811 


S2.9 


717 


S2p^ 
di 

SS.4 


S2.7 


74.9 

71.4 
7(.7 

7SV 
71.5 

ai« 


317 
84.7 


419 


(') 


8...    8 


(2.6 


<0 


64.2 
77.1 


419 
43.9 
54.4 


(2.2 


(4.5 

(4^4 

61.8 
62.9 
68.1 
(4.3 


51.5 
411 
53.1  . 


714 
(1( 
(1.2 


Sl( 

SIS 


611 
54.3 
71.2 
dS 

715 

d^ 
719 
C4.S 

54.7 


S2.4 
51.8 
37.0 

Sl^ 


71.8 
•7.4 
d4 

d3 

58.8 

417 

O 


d9 

SLl 
•2.2  . 

31.  S  . 


S4.3 


d8 
d( 


•1.2 


54.0. 
514 


0) 


d4 


0). 


56.8 

(3.( 


(1.8 
d4 


Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


55.4 
3t2 

52.2 
418 

415 


0> 

dT 

"(6.'6". 


(7.8 
37.5 

"47.'7" 

"56."2' 


FL.    « 


d4 


79.0 
d7 

d'^ 
77.7 

71.3 
72.3 


S3.1 

di". 


7L4 


713 

d6 

"d7' 
712 
S14 


c>. 


710 


51.8 
31.5 
64.9 
d4 

411 
57.S 
81.  • 


d7 
dS 

dS 


417 
418 


54.1 
(7.7 


71.8 
d4 
81.8 


31.7 


SI.    8 


718 


21f  ... 

di... 


(7.8 

70.8 


42.8 

d2 


d8 

516 

219 
54.1 
d( 
Sll 
d7 


27.8 
"71 3' 
"715" 


11* 
d7 
S13 

"54."8" 


d« 

3L1 
d3 
318 
21( 


dl 
418 
d3 

do 

d3 

d( 

d7 


S2.8 

d4 


47.8 
412 

712 

712 , 

d8  212 

d4 

71.5  d4 

714 

74.2  do 


44.9 

72.5 


P) 


715 


(7.3 


(7.0 


■  Ran  unopposed. 
>  Not  available. 


TURNOUT  IN  U.1  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  aECTIONS, 
1920-(8 

(Vote  es  a  pareantata  of  tba  civilian  population  of  votini  age 

Year: 

}>» ^ 41.4 

1922 jJa 

ig2 :::::::::::::::::::  So 

1928 „ IB  I 

1928 ffi 

W30 ::::::::;::::::::  Sf 


>1959. 

Source:  COPE  Reseerch  De|Mrtmant  Washington.  D.C. 


1932 512 

}M« :::::::::::::::;:::::::::::;::  Jto 

1936 54.0 

»38 :::::::  44.5 

1840 ::...:::::  d2 

1842 :.:.:...::;:  32.7 

1944 :. ...  ::  tto 

im : :::::::::  d! 

its8 ..:..:..:.  41.6 

18S2 :...:::::::.:;  si.  2 

l»54 ..:.  42.1 


1856 56.6 

}S:::::::::;::::::::::::::;:;:::::::::::::::S:J 
IS::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^I 

im 4s.( 

1968 54.8 

Source:  U.l  Bureau  of  the  Canaus,  Statistical  Abstract  of  lb* 
UattMl  States:  1962.  83d  edition,  Washingtaa,  O.C..  18(2; 
Congressional  Quattetly.  Washington,  D.C. 
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SMt 


1M6 


194S 


ISSO 


1952 


1164 


1956 


1956 


1960 


1962 


1964 


1966 


Alabtffl* 

AJMki. 

ArtnM..... 

Arkamn 

CalilotiiM. . . 
C«torade.... 
CoMNdicut. 


39.4 


47.0 


413 


S2.6 


43.1 


40.5 


75u3 
4&« 


S0.4 


47.6 
410 


616 
63.6 

7L6 


52.6 

53.4 

63.4 


617 


513 
56.6 

63.1 


•7.7 


719 


611 
513 
66.6 


73.1 


512 
44.2 
31.7 
57.9 
57.5 
63.4 


52.9 
52.9 


G«r|ia. 


(0 


O 


(9 


O 


IMm. 


57.3 


37.9 
47.1 


66.0 
63.8 
57.6 
56.7 


511 


KMrtudqr. 


510 
416 
33.5 


74.0. 
716 
72.9 
•7.0 
O 


6S.0 


51.5 
415 
45.8 


718  . 
71.6  . 
72.3 
•7.« 
54.2 


616 


>62.4 


49.7 
S>.3 
412 


47.2 
76.5 
74.1 
712 


35.4 

59.0 
68.9 


71S 
47.4 


42.8 
44.8 

42.6 
417 
57.7 
511 
57.8 


49.5 
417 
47.2 


73.2 
73.6 
71.4 
64.0 


41.2 
34.6 

S2.0 
611 


31.9 
310 
52.8 

42.1 
47.4 


37.4 


610 
510 
615 


417 
42.2 
516 
417 
617 


416 


712 
67.2 
74.7 


418 

44.2 
57.9 
50.2 
S0.8 


519 


710 
66.4 

71.9 


415 
419 
918 

49.7 
57.5 


72.7 


74.8 
72.1 
77.4 


516 

42.0 
611 
60.0 
62.1 


418 


54.9 

511 
417 


72.0 
67.7 


513 

44.2 

62.1 
51.5 
614 


MoMiippt. 


Nnr  HtMpfhir*. 

Nmt  Jfnty 

Ntw  Mtxiee 

NtwVofti 

Norlfe  CwoKm.. 

Nofth  Oikoti 

OWe „ 

(takland 

Ortfon 

Nrnnytvinia... 
Wwdt  IsUnd... 
SeutliCcreliM.. 
SMth  Dakota... 

TanrMnaa 

Taaai 

Utah 

VCfWOIK.  .»  .  «  .  . 

Vlninia. 


415 
513 
416 


517 
618 

512 


•1.0 


54.9 

511 
54.2 


714 
72.9 
67.5 
911 
717 


414 


016 

72.1 
64.8 


57.1 


417 
50.1 


64.4 


47.9 
519 


619 


410 
413 


72.9 
519 

61.6 


47.2 
515 

57.3 


nit 

72.3 
•9.9 


712 


415 
54.9 


•12 


517 
515 

n.o 

512 
414 

52.7 


•17 
71.1 
615 


72.1 


62.2 


^2 
315 
34.3 
415 
515 


62.1 
511 


•LI 


511 
54.2 
41^ 

417 
911 
512 


72.6 
•7.4 


714 


52.7 
47.5 
415 
54.2 

510 
62.4 


616 

62.1 


718 


515 

57.7 
39.1 
514 
518 

64.0 


717 


713 


6S.7 
515 
412 
57.5 
61.6 
611 


51.0 
710 


56.8 

52.5 
57.4 
52.7 
512 
54.0 


71.7 


•5.3 


•12 


717 


•l^ 


•16 


71.7 


•4.6 


715 


•4.4 


719 


31.9 


74.3 
5L2 


319 


712 
919 


412 


718 
•10 


512 


79.2 
71.6 


210 


513 


412 

714 
712 


47.9 
415 
510 
519 

60.5 
31.4 
59.6 
217 
215 


Wast  Viriiiito. 
Wiacorain.... 
WyuaNnf .  ...a 


510 
414 


Sll 
••.• 
S9L9 


515 

54.2 


•19 

712 
7L7 


5L8 
61.9 


711 
71.3 
•19 


54.4 

514 
61.8 


71.4 
713 
72.8 


511 
59.3 


71.5 
74.1 
7L3 


57.7 
•219 


48.6 

65.0 


I  Not  ivailabla. 

•1959. 

*  Incompleta. 

TURNOUT  IN  SaECTEO  LOCAL  AND  SPECIAL  DISTRICT 
aECTIONS,  1969 


4  1967. 
•1961 
Sourca:  COPE  Rasaarch  Dapartmant.  Washington,  D.C. 


Kay: 


City 

Typa  ol  Elaetlon 

Parcant- 

aiaot 

tunHwt 

Akron,  Ohio 

AUanta  Ga 

...2,3 

..  1,4,5,6,7 

39.9 

36.4 

AasUn.Tax 

27.8 

Solaa.  Idaho 

Boston.  Mass........... 

BiHMo,  N.Y. ......... — 

Binninfltam,  Ala 

:::  |J:::::::::::::::: 

""  2'.".'.'."'.!!""I1II 

43.6 

33.0 

55.7 

18 

Chartotta,  N.C 

CiadnnaU  OMo      .  ... 

::::  J:^::::::::::::::: 

25.5 
37.7 

Clavaiand.  Ohio 

Cotambas,  OMo 

'.'.'.'.  2;3,9,To7iTI.'.'.'" 

512 
512 

Dallas,  Tax 

Diyton.Ohio 

Das  Moinas,  Iowa 

....  12!...... 

....  1,3,12 

11 
27.1 
33.2 

Datrolt  Mich         

....  1.2,13,14 

58.6 

El  Paso,  Tax 

....  1,3,5,  l5 

17.7 

Fort  Worth,  Tax 

....  1.2 

...  1 

14.7 
39.8 

Hoaston.Tei 

LosAntalas  CaHf.    ..  . 

....  1,2,16 

..  1,2.6,10,16 

214 
48.8 

LouisviRa  Ky        . 

....  1 

26.8 

Miami.  Fta 

Minnaapolis,  Minn 

NawHavan.Conn 

Now  Yotk.N.Y 

....  1,2 

....  1.5.14,16.17,11 

19.2tl. 
....  1.5.13.14.15.21, 

2i,23,24,2i 
....  1 

11.1 
415 

411 

45.2 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.... 
Omaha. >«at;r 

Plloanix.  Aiix 

Plttsburfh,  Pa 

....  2 

....  1.2 

....  1,16,26,27,2« 

....  1.2 

..      1.2 

4.4 

35.4 
417 
28.4 
56.9 

Ridiniond.Va 

Rochastar.N.Y 

San  AnIoMo.Tax 

SaaDiato.CaM 

Saattla.Wa* 

SLLOBis.Mo 

St  Patariburi,  Fla. 

Syrauaa,  N.Y    

....  l\.14.21.29 

'.'.'.'.  2716 -"."II"-"" 

32.8 
47.1 
119 
HO 

(III  }J;Siii:iiiiiiiii 
mi  iJiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

51.2 

27.3 
119 

47.9 

Mayoral. 

City  Council. 

Municipal  Judga. 

Praaidant  Board  of  AMarmaii. 

Board  of  AMarman. 

Board  a(  Education. 

City  Exacutiva  Committaa. 

School  Committaa. 

City  Auditor. 

City  Attorney. 

Clerk  of  Courts. 

City  Conunisaionars. 

City  Clark. 

City  Traaaurar. 

Tax  Collactor. 

City  Controller. 

Park  Commissioners. 

Library  Board  of  Oiractors. 

School  Directors. 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Taxation. 

City  Sheriff. 

Town  Clark. 

Retistrsr  of  Vital  Statistics. 

Selectman. 

Constabta. 

District  Attorney. 

Mapatratas. 

Inspectors  of  Elections. 

Commissioner  of  Revenue. 

Corporation  Council. 


Yaar: 


Sourca:  Rand,  McNally,  Commercial  Atlas  &  Marketing  Guide' 
Washington,  O.C..  1969:  Congreaaional  Quarterly,  Washington. 
O.C;  Local-alaciion  oSicia>s. 

TURNOUT  IN  SELECTED  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS,  1920-68 

UNITED  STATES 


Yaar: 


Turnout 


1920 49.2 

1924 419 

1928 519 

1932 56.9 

1936 61.9 

1940 62.5 

1944 519 

1948 53.0 


1968 


51.1 
5^3 


a:i 


•12 

69.2 

SI 


511 


•34.7 
62.2 
617 


67.3 


517 


52.9 
67.9 


(14 


71.7 


46.0 
75.9 
65.5 


619 
619 

614 


Tarnout 


1952 63.6 

1996 60.6 

ItMl «4.0 

19B4 «.« 

1999 •l^ 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

IttZ 71.3 

im        70.8 

U24 716 

iS:iiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iii-iii^ 
jgiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

ftiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  II 

1999 ^9 

1964 Hi 

1999 719 

CANADA 

1921 713 

1925 617 

1926 - 70.2 

1930 76.1 

1935 712 

1940 70.9 

1945 76.3 

1949 74.J 

1963  , J 67.9 

i9wi:ii.i.:...i 1 75.0 

1958 Jl« 

1962 , »i 

1993 »2 

1995 --  75.9 

1968 75.7 

Sourca:  Compiled  by  Prof.  Waltar  Daan  Burnham,  Dapart- 
mant of  Political  Scianca,  Washington  Unhraraity.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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TURNOUT  IN  THE  MOST  RECENT  ELECTIONS  IN  OTHER 
SaECTED  DEMOCRACIES 


Coantry 


Election 
yaar 


Turnout 


Danmarii 

finland 

franca 

Iraland.'.'."" 
Naw  Zealand. 

Narway 

Swadan 


1968 

89.3 

1966 

84.9 

1968 

80.0 

1969 

86.8 

1965 

75.1 

1966 

86.6 

1968 

82.5 

1966 

89.3 

Sourca:  Compllad  by  Richard  M.  Scammon,  Govarnmantal 
Affairs  Institute,  Washington.  O.C. 

XTKIVXaaAL   VOTKS   KEOmTKATIOir 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kjcn- 
nxot)  in  sponsoring  legislation  which 
will  encourage  all  eligible  Americans  to 
register  and  vote.  The  record  indicates 
that  registered  voters  will  vote — SMne  89 
percent  did  so  in  the  1968  presidential 
election.  The  problem  is  in  getting  peo- 
ple to  register.  Only  68  percent  of  the 
potential  voting  population  rogistered 
In  1968. 

The  reason  for  America's  poor  voter 
turnout  seems  clear:  the  voter  registra- 
tion laws  in  the  50  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  confusing,  over- 
l^niins.  conflicting,  and  unintelligible 
to  the  voter. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  cosponsor- 
Ing  would  end  this  crazy -quilt  pattern  of 
confusion  and  substitute  a  simple  poet- 
card  systwn  of  voter  registration  In  which 
any  citizen  could  register  to  vote  merely 
by  filling  out  a  post-card  form. 

This  legislation  would  also  put  an  end 
to  existing  burdensome  residence  require, 
ments  now  imposed  by  States.  The  ad- 
dress filled  out  on  the  post-card  form 
would  suffice  to  establish  voter  residence. 
This  pre/vision  would  give  real  meaning 
to  the  recently  passed  constitutional 
amendment  extending  the  franchise  to 
all  18-year-old  citizens. 

While  the  new  2eth  amendment  grants 
these  young  citizens  the  right  to  vote,  ex- 
isting registration  laws  in  effect  through- 
out the  country  essentially  nullify  this 
right.  Tlie  reason  is  that  many  of  these 
people  are  away  at  college  and  are  now 
forced  to  go  through  a  complicated  proc- 
ess of  reglslxatlon  and  absentee  voting. 

Connecticut  furnishes  a  good  example 
of  this  complication.  Registration  must 
be  done  in  person,  generally  months  be- 
fore election  time.  Having  registered,  the 
absentee  voter  who  wishes  to  cast  his 
ballot  in  his  home  State  must  write  to  the 
appropriate  local  authority  and  obtsdn 
an  i^Tpllcatlon  for  an  absentee  ballot. 
Having  obtained  this  application,  he 
must  then  fill  it  out.  return  it,  await 
receipt  of  the  absentee  ballot,  and  then 
return  the  absentee  ballot  before  elec- 
tion day. 

Under  the  post-card  system  the  stu- 
dent away  at  college  could  register  to 
vote  in  his  college  area  simply  by  put- 
ting that  address  on  his  post  card. 

Tills  legislation  also  sets  up  a  new 
computerized  agency  within  the  Census 
Bureau— the  Universal  Voter  Registra- 
tion Administration — ^whlcdi  would  proc- 
ess the  post-card  forms,  compile  voting 
lists  by  precinct  throughout  the  country, 
and  make  the  lists  avaUable  to  State  and 


local  election  officials  at  appropriate 
times  before  any  election. 

The  use  of  the  new  system  would  be 
mandatory  for  all  Federal  elections  and 
optional  for  State  and  local  elections. 
Where  the  system  is  used  for  State  and 
local  elections,  the  Federal  list  must  be 
accepted  Intact.  No  person  entitled  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections  could  be  deleted 
from  the  list  for  failure  to  meet  other 
qualifications. 

The  system  being  iH^posed  today  will 
be  a  major  step  forward  in  this  Nation's 
effort  to  assure  universal  suffrage. 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS  OP  rmssi 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

•.   ISOT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ramdolph,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1307.  the 
Middle-Aged  and  Older  Americans  Em- 
plojrment  Act. 

8.    ITTS 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Tunnxt,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mo6s) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  MAcmrsoif ) , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakzk)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
BiBLK),  were  added  as  coeponsors  of 
S.  1775,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  and 
Bargaining  Act  of  1971. 

S.   S091 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravkl).  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLDfos) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (B«r. 
Hughis),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  HawaM  (Mr. 
Inoutk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastouc),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  TuNNrr) , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiLLiAKs)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2091,  the  Veterans  Emplojrment  and 
Readjustment  Act  of  1971. 

8.   221T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huorxs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrct) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2217,  the 
Federal  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Depend- 
ence Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Reha- 
bilitaUon  Act  of  1971. 

BKNATX  JOnfT  ABBOLimOH   117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McInttu,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkl- 
LAH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  117,  requesting  the 
President  of  the  Utalted  States  to  declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  September 
"National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day." 


EDUCATION  AMENDME34TS  OF  1971— 
AMENDMENTS 

AKZItDlCKNT    MO.    SBT 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  METCALF,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
MANsnxLo,  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  659,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
the  Vocaticmal  Educational  Act  of  1963, 
and  related  acts,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMXNDMXIfT    MO.    asa 

(Ordered  to  be  pilnted  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  shortly  consider  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1971.  Under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pxu.)  the  committee 
has  brought  out  a  bill  which  promises  to 
have  a  revolutionary  Impact  on  our 
American  system  of  higher  education. 

While  we  have  always  looked  to  educa- 
tion as  the  ultimate  answer  to  our  na- 
tional problems  of  poverty,  discrimina- 
tion, and  development,  never  before  have 
we  sou^t  to  embody  this  belief  in  sub- 
stantive pubUc  policy.  Now  we  are  at- 
tempting to  establish  access  to  higher 
education  as  a  basic  Federal  right.  By  es- 
tablishing a  minimum  level  of  scholar- 
ship assistance  for  each  needy  student 
who  wishes  to  pursue  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, we  hope  to  break  forever  the 
bonds  that  have  tied  generation  upon 
generation  to  the  ghettos  and  econ(xnlc 
backwaters  of  America. 

But  as  we  seek  to  help  those  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  economic  discrimina- 
tion, let  us  not  forget  those  Americans 
who  have  been  subject  to  other,  more 
subtle  but  still  pernicious  forms  of  dis- 
crimination. As  we  turn  our  attention  to 
these  provisions  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  let  us  ensure  that  no  American  will 
be  denied  access  to  higher  education  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  rrfigion,  national 
origin,  or  sex.  Today,  I  am  submitting  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  will  guar- 
antee that  women,  too.  enjoy  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  every  American 
deserves. 

TTie  problem  Is  greater  than  most  of 
us  realize.  While  over  50  percent  of  our 
population  is  female,  there  is  no  effective 
protection  for  them  as  they  seek  admis- 
sion and  employment  in  educational  fa- 
cilities. The  antidiscrimination  provi- 
sions of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  do 
not  deal  with  sex  discrimination  by  our 
Institutions  of  higher  learning.  Indeed, 
title  IV  of  the  act,  dealing  with  discrimi- 
nation in  education,  expressly  provides 
that — 

Nothing  In  tbU  title  shall  prohibit  daasl- 
flcatlon  and  aaotgnment  for  reaaona  other 
than  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

We  allow  thlB  gap  in  our  civil  rights 
laws  to  continue  despite  the  fact  that  the 
evidence  of  sex  discrimination  is  tnily 
appalling.  While  racial  discrimination 
has  been  explicitly  prohibited  for  nearly 
20  years,  only  a  few  months  ago  the  Su- 
prone  Court  summarily  affirmed  a  lower 
court  decision  upholding  the  oonstita- 
tionality  of  a  State's  maintenance  of  a 
branch  of  Its  public  university  system  on 
a  sexually  segregated  basis. 

Between  January  1970  and  March  1971, 
the  Women's  Eqxiity  Action  League  found 
it  necessary  to  file  charges  of  sex  discrim- 
ination against  over  250  colleges  and  uni- 
versities— ^fully  10  percent  of  all  our  in- 
stitutions of  hit^asx  learning.  Among  tbe 
respondents  In  this  suit  are  the  entire 
public  college  and  university  systems  of 
Florida.  Oallfomla.  and  New  Jersey. 

How  equal  Is  educational  <q?portunity 
when  admissions  brochures  for  a  State 
university  can  explicitly  state— «s  one 
did  recently: 
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Admission  of  women  on  the  tnshmen  level 
will  be  restricted  to  tboee  wbo  an  espeoUUy 
wdl  qualified. 

How  can  we  posribly  Justify  an  ar- 
UtnuT  and  oompulMry  ratio  of  2Vt  sien 
to  every  woman  at  a  State  university? 
How  can  we  tolerate  diserimlnatton  by 
a  land-grant  college  that  refuses  all 
w<Hnen  admission  to  regular  academic 
sessions  unless  they  are  related  to  em- 
ployees or  students  and  are  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  otherwise  unavailable? 

Today,  women  seeking  employment  in 
higher  education  face  an  array  of  ob- 
stacles abnoet  as  insuperable  as  those 
which  used  to  face  Macks.  WEAL  has 
compiled  statistics  indicating  that  Co- 
lumbia University  annually  awards  24 
percent  of  its  doctorates  to  womm,  but 
that  it  has  awarded  2  percent  of  its 
tenured  faculty  positions  to  females;  and 
the  last  time  the  Department  of  Psychol- 
ogy at  Berkdey  hired  a  woman  was  in 
1924.  In  short,  Just  as  in  other  pnrfes- 
Bions  an  old  axiom  applies,  the  higher 
the  rank,  the  fewer  the  women. 

And  this  is  not,  I  submit,  because 
women  are  uninterested  in  pursuing 
such  careers.  Most  fonale  Ph.  D.'s  do  not 
marry  and  give  up  their  careers:  91 
percent  of  the  women  with  doctorates  are 
working  today.  Moreover,  in  a  study  of 
2,000  women  10  years  after  they  have  re- 
ceived their  doctorates,  79  percent  had 
yet  to  interrupt  their  career.  The  dili- 
gence of  these  women  is  worthy  of  note: 
by  way  of  contrast  10  percent  more  men 
than  womm  had  Interrupted  their 
careers  within  10  years  of  completing 
their  doctoral  program. 

If  Congress  Is  to  solve  this  knotty  prob- 
lem. If  the  benefits  of  a  free  and  open 
society  are  to  be  extended  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, now  is  the  time  to  act.  Coming  be- 
fore us  imder  the  Pell  bUl  is  the  most  far- 
reaching  program  of  Federal  aid  to  high- 
er educati<»i  ever  debated  in  this  body.  I 
support  this  bill  wholeheartedly.  But  I 
also  believe  that  constructive  changes — 
such  as  the  ones  I  am  proposing  today — 
can  and  should  be  adopted.  I  do  hope  tttat 
my  colleagues  will  give  this  issue  their 
most  careful  attention,  and  that,  after 
having  looked  over  the  provisions  of  my 
amendment,  they  will  lend  their  support 
to  this  important  cause. 

My  prtHTOsed  amendment  contains 
three  major  provislcms,  which  I  would 
like  to  describe  briefly: 

First.  Nondiscrimination  by  recipient 
institutions:  Section  601  expressly  pro- 
hibits discrimination  .on  account  of  sex — 
including  the  denial  of  admission  or 
benefits — by  any  public  institution  of 
higher  education  or  any  institution  of 
graduate  education  receiving  Federal 
educati(Hial  financial  assistance.  As  to 
admissions  the  applicability  of  the  sec- 
tion is  delayed  for  up  to  7  years  in  the 
case  of  any  institution  carrying  out  a 
plan,  approved  and  supervised  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  for  chang- 
ing from  admitting  only  students  of  one 
sex  to  admitting  students  of  both  sexes. 
SectiMU  602  to  604  contain  enforcement. 
Judicial  review  and  other  technical  pro- 
visions for  the  implementation  of  the  sec- 
tion 601  prohlbltian.  These  provisions  are 
identical  to  those  provided  under  titie 
VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act— forbid- 
ding discrimination  in  federally  assisted 


programs — which  does  not  presently  in- 
clude a  prohibition  on  sex  discrimination. 

Second.  Suits  and  Intervention  by  At- 
tomegr  General:  Section  605  would 
amend  titie  IV  of  the  1964  CivU  Rights 
Act  by  adding  discrimination  by  reason 
of  sex  to  the  present  grounds — race, 
otdor,  reUgioci,  o\  national  origin — on 
which  the  Attorney  General  can  initiate 
legal  proceedings  on  behalf  of  individuals 
alleging  that  they  have  "been  denied 
admission  to  or  not  permitted  to  oon- 
tlnue  in  attendance  at  a  public  college." 
Titie  rv  rcQUires  the  Attorney  General 
to  believe  that  the  claim  is  meritorious, 
that  the  c<»nplainants  are  otherwise  un- 
able to  proeecute  it.  and  that  the  institu- 
tion of  the  actioo  will  materiaUy  further 
the  orderly  elimination  of  such  discrimi- 
nation. In  order  to  conform  with  the 
changes  described  above,  secticm  902  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  is  tUso  amended  by 
extending  to  cases  of  sex  discrimination 
the  Attorney  General's  power  to  inter- 
vene, on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  in 
such  litigation  already  commenced  by 
others.  These  amendments  were  recom- 
mended by  President  Nixon's  Task  Force 
on  Womoi's  Rights  and  Reeponstbilltles 
in  its  report,  "A  Biatter  of  Simile  Jus- 
tice," April,  1970. 

Third.  Study  by  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation: Section  606  requires  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  conduct  a 
nationwide  survey  of  both  public  and 
private  higher  educational  institutions — 
including  institutions  for  technical  and 
vocational  training — to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  Is  being  denied  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  sex.  With- 
in 12  months  from  the  date  of  enactment, 
the  Commissioner  must  submit  to  Con- 
gress the  results  of  his  survey  along  with 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  guar- 
antee equality  of  opportimlty  in  high- 
er education  between  the  sexes.  This 
amendment  was  also  recommended  by 
President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Wom- 
en's Rights  and  Responsibilities. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, and  to  take  a  forward  step,  both 
in  tiigher  education  and  in  protecting 
equal  rights  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  amendment, 
a  summary  of  the  amendment,  and  an 
excerpt  from  "A  Matter  of  Simple  Jus- 
tice," the  report  of  President  Nixon's 
Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and 
ResponsibUities,  April,  1970.  be  printed 
in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  material  were  (xdered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcokd,  as  follows: 
AMXKSMXirr  No.  998 

At  the  exMl  thereof,  add  the  following  new 
title: 

TITLE  VI— NONDI8CRIMIMATION  ON  THI 
OBOUNDOPSKZ 

KONDxacmciNATioir  rr  ssciPizirT 
iNsnTcnoNa 
Sbc.  601.  No  person  In  the  tThlted  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of 
or  be  subject  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  conducted  by  a  pubUc 
Institution  of  higher  education,  or  any 
school  or  department  of  graduate  education, 
which  Is  a  recipient  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  any  education  program  or  ac- 
tivity, provided  that  this  subsection  shaU 


not  npplj  In  regard  to  admissions  for  seven 
years  from  the  date  an  educational  Institu- 
tion begins  the  process  of  changing  from 
being  an  institution  which  admits  only  stu- 
dents of  one  aex  to  being  an  institution  which 
admits  students  of  both  sexes  without  dis- 
crimination, but  only  If  It  Is  carrying  out  a 
plan  for  such  change,  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  which  shall  contain 
requirements  for  such  reports  to  the  Oom- 
mlasloner  of  Education,  which  shall  contain 
requirements  for  such  reports  to  the  Com- 
missioner as  will  enable  him  to  determine 
whether  the  plan  Is  being  carried  out. 

9nc.  602.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  In  extending  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  any  education  program 
or  activity  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
601,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other 
than  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guaranty,  la 
authorised  and  directed  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  section  801  with  respect  to  such 
program  or  activity  by  Issuing  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  of  general  applicability  which 
shall  be  consistent  with  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  the  law  authorizing  the  finan- 
cial assistance  In  connection  with  which  the 
action  la  taken.  No  such  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  shall  become  effective  unless  and 
untU  approved  by  the  President. 

(b)  Compliance  with  any  requirement 
adopted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  be 
effected  (1)  by  the  termination  of  or  refusal 
to  grant  or  to  continue  assistance  to  any 
recipient  as  to  whom  there  has  been  an 
express  finding  on  the  record,  after  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  of  a  failure  to  comi^ 
with  such  requirement,  but  such  termina- 
tion or  refusal  shall  be  limited  to  the  partic- 
ular political  entity,  or  part  thereof,  or 
other  recipient  as  to  whom  such  a  finding 
has  been  made  and  such  noncompliance  has 
been  so  found  or  (3)  by  any  other  means 
authorized  by  law:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  such  action  shall  be  taken  until  the 
Secretary  has  advised  the  appropriate  person 
or  persons  of  the  failure  to  comply  with  the 
requirement  and  has  determined  that  com- 
pUanoe  cannot  be  secured  by  voluntary 
means. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  action  terminating, 
or  refusing  to  grant  or  continue,  aaslatanoe 
because  of  failure  to  comply  with  a  require- 
ment Imposed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall  file  with  the  oonunlttees 
of  the  House  and  Seaa>te  having  legialaUve 
Jurisdiction  over  the  program  or  activity  U^ 
vdved  a  full  written  report  of  the  clrcwn- 
statices  and  the  grounds  for  such  action.  No 
such  action  shall  become  effective  until 
thirty  days  have  elapsed  after  the  filing  of 
such  report. 

Sxc.  603.  Any  department  or  agency  aotlon 
taken  pursuant  to  section  603  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  such  judicial  review  as  may  other- 
wise be  provided  by  law  for  similar  aotlm 
taken  by  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
on  other  grounds.  In  the  case  of  action,  not 
otherwise  subject  to  Judicial  review,  termi- 
nating or  refusing  to  grant  or  to  continue 
financial  assistance  upon  a  finding  of  failure 
to  comply  with  any  requirement  Imposed 
punniant  to  section  603,  any  person  aggrieved 
(Including  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  and  any  agency  of  either)  may  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  such  action  in  accordance 
with  cht^ter  7  at  title  5,  United  Stetes  Code, 
and  such  action  shall  not  be  deemed  oom- 
mltted  to  unreviewable  agency  dlaersClon 
wtthln  the  meaning  of  the  chapter. 

Stc.  904.  Nothing  in  this  UUe  sbaU  add  to 
or  detract  from  any  existing  authority  with 
respect  to  any  education  program  or  actlvl^ 
vmder  which  Federal  financial  asslstanoe  ts 
extended  by  way  of  a  contract  of  Insurance 
or  giiaranty. 

SXTTTS  AMD  IMmVKNTIOM   IT  THX  ATTOaHST 
OKMBUX. 

8kc.  606.  sections  401(b).  407(a)(3),  410. 
and  903  of  the  ClvU  RighU  Act  of  19S4  (43 
17.S.C.     3000c(b),     3000c-e(a)(3),     SOOOc-O. 
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aooOb-3)  are  aaoh  amended  by  inserting  after 
"religion",  the  following:  "sex.". 

STT7DT  BT  COmfTSWOIft  OT  KDUCATIOM 

Sec.  606.  The  Oonwnlastonsr  ot  Sduoatlon 
ahall  oonduot  a  survey  of  the  hlglMr  sduoa- 
tlonal  Institutions  throughout  tb*  oountry. 
includlog  both  public  and  private  educa- 
tional institutions,  at  all  levels,  and  Inatttu- 
tlons  for  technical  and  vooattoDal  training 
as  weU  as  aoademlo  Uwtlttttloos.  in  order  to 
determine  the  extant  to  whleh  equaUty  of 
educational  opportunity  Is  being  denied  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  reason  at 
sex.  Within  13  months  from  the  date  ot 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commissioner 
ShaU  submit  to  Congress  the  results  ot  his 
survey  along  with  reoonunendatlons  for  legis- 
lation to  guarantee  equality  of  oiq>ort\mlty 
in  postseoondary  education  between  the 
sexes.  There  are  authoclaed  to  be  iH>pro- 
priated  such  funds  as  are  neoeasary  to  oany 
out  the  purpoaes  of  this  section. 

SUKKAST    or    PBOPOOD    TXTU    VI — ^NONDIB- 

canoMAXioir  om  thx  OaoTTWD  or  Sxx 
NomdUcriminotion  By  Recipient  Institu- 
tions.— SectiCMi  801  expressly  prohibits  dis- 
crimination on  aocoimt  of  sex — Including  the 
denial  of  admission  or  benefits — by  any  pub- 
lic Institution  of  higher  education  or  any  in- 
stitution of  graduate  education  receiving 
Federal  educational  fiTi»T»f.tK]  assistance.  As 
to  admlaalons  the  applicablUty  of  the  sec- 
tion ts  deiajred  for  up  to  seven  years  in  the 
case  of  any  Institution  carrying  out  a  plan, 
approved  and  supervised  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  for  changing  from 
admitting  only  students  of  one  sex  to  admit- 
ting students  of  both  aexes. 

Secticms  603-604  contain  enforcement.  Ju- 
dicial review  and  other  technical  provisions 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  seotton  601 
prohibition.  TlMse  provlsloiu  are  Identical 
to  thoae  provided  under  Title  VI  of  the  1984 
ClvU  Rights  Act— forbidding  discrimination 
in  federaUy  assisted  programs— whleh  does 
not  presently  Include  a  prohibition  on  sex 
discrimination. 

Suits  and  Intervention  By  Attorney  Gen- 
ertU. — Section  606  would  amend  Title  IV  of 
the  1984  ClvU  Rights  Act  by  adding  disorlm- 
inatton  by  reason  of  sex  to  the  pteeent 
grounds  (race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin)  on  which  the  Attorney  Oeneral  can 
Initiate  legal  proceedings  on  behalf  of  to- 
dlviduals  aUeglng  that  they  have  "been  de- 
nied admission  to  or  not  i>ermltted  to  con- 
tinue in  attendance  at  a  public  coUege." 
(Title  IV  requires  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
beUeve  that  the  claim  Is  meritorious,  that  the 
complainants  are  otherwise  imable  to  proee- 
cute It.  and  that  the  institution  of  the  ac- 
tion will  materially  further  the  OTderly  ellm- 
InaUon  of  such  discrimination.*  In  order 
to  conform  with  the  changes  described 
above,  Section  903  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  Is 
also  amended  by  extending  to  cases  of  sex 
discrimination  the  Attorney  Oeneral 's  power 
to  intervene,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
In  such  litigation  already  commenced  by 
others.  These  amendments  were  recom- 
mended by  President  NUon's  Task  Force  on 
Women's  Rights  and  ResponsibUities  m  its 
^^ort,  "A  Matter  of  Simple  Justice,"  AprU 

Study  by  Commto*<oiier  of  Sdueation  — 
Section  808  requires  the  Commissioner  "of 
education  to  conduct  a  nationwide  survev 
of  both  public  and  private  higher  educaUoniU 
institutions  (Including  Institutions  for 
technical  and  vocational  training)  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  ^rtiich  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  Is  being  denied  to  citlsens 
Of  the  United  Stots  by  reason  of  sex.  Within 
13  months  from  the  date  of  enactment,  the 
Commissioner  must  submit  to  Oongreas  the 
muiu  of  hU  survey  along  with  reoommen- 
dauons  for  legislation  to  guarantee  equaUty 
of  opportunity  In  higher  education  between 


the  sexes.  This  amendment  was  also  reoom- 
mended  by  President  Nixon's  Task  Faroe  on 
Women's  Rights  and  Beaponslhllltles. 

Bxcnrrs  Fbom  a  Marsb  or  Sncruc  JxTsmat 
(The  Report  of  The  President's  Task  Force 

on  Women's  Rights  and  ReqionsiblUtles, 

AprU  1970) 

PxxsnncNTiAL  Task  Foecx  on  Woic- 

XM'S    RlOBTB    AND    RXSPOMSIBn.- 


WMtUngton.  OX!.,  December  IS.  19S9. 
The  PaxsmiMT, 
The  White  House.  Washingtoit,  D.C. 

DxAS  Ma.  Paxsmairr:  As  President  of  the 
United  States,  committed  to  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  for  aU,  your  leadership  can  be 
crucial  to  the  more  than  half  our  ctttaans 
who  are  women  and  who  aire  now  ^"lo^ 
their  fuU  constitutional  and  legal  rights. 

The  quaUty  of  life  to  which  we  aspire  and 
the  questioning  at  home  and  abroad  of  our 
commitment  to  the  democratic  ideal  make 
It  imperative  that  our  nation  utUlae  to  the 
fuUest  the  potential  of  aU  dtlaens. 

Tet  the  research  and  deliberation  of  this 
Task  Force  reveal  that  the  United  SUtea.  as 
It  ^>proaches  Ita  300th  anniversary,  lags  be- 
hind other  enlightened,  and  Indeed  some 
newly  emerging,  coimtrles  in  the  role  as- 
sorlbed  to  wonaen. 

Social  attitudes  are  slow  to  change.  So 
widespread  and  pervasive  are  dlscrtmmatory 
practices  against  women  they  have  come  to 
be  regarded,  more  often  than  not.  as  normal. 
Unless  thwe  is  dear  indication  of  Adminis- 
tration concern  at  the  highest  level.  It  is 
unllkdy  that  significant  progress  can  be 
made  In  correcting  ancient,  entremdied  In- 
justices. 

American  wcmen  are  increasingly  aware 
and  restive  over  the  denial  of  equal  ^por- 
tunlty,  equal  responslbUlty,  even  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  An  abiding  concern  for 
home  and  chUdren  ^ould  not,  in  their  view, 
cut  them  off  from  the  freedom  to  choose 
the  role  in  society  to  which  their  interest, 
education,  and  training  entitle  them. 

Women  do  not  seek  qtedal  prlvUegea.  They 
do  seek  equal  rights.  They  do  wish  to  assume 
their  fuU  reqxmslbUltles. 

Equality  for  women  is  unalterably  United 
to  many  broader  questions  of  social  Justice. 
Inequities  within  our  society  serve  to  restrict 
the  contrlbutton  of  both  sexes.  We  have 
witnessed  a  decade  of  rebellion  during  which 
black  Americazis  fought  for  true  equality. 
The  battle  stUl  rages.  Nothing  could  demon- 
strate more  dramattoally  the  explosive  po- 
tential of  denying  fulfillment  as  human  be- 
ings to  any  segment  of  our  society. 

What  this  Task  Force  recommends  Is  a 
national  commitment  to  basic  changas  that 
wUl  bring  women  Into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  Such  a  commitment,  we  be- 
Ueve, is  necessary  to  healthy  psychological, 
social  and  economic  growth  of  our  society. 

The  leader  who  makes  possible  a  fairer  and 
fuller  contribution  by  women  to  the  nation's 
destiny  will  reap  dividends  of  productivity 
measurable  in  bUUons  of  dollars.  He  wUI 
command  respect  and  loyalty  beyond  meas- 
ure from  those  treed  from  second-class  dtl- 
■enshlp.  He  wlU  reaffirm,  at  a  tlms  of  re- 
newed worldwide  emphasis  on  human  rights, 
America's  fitnees  for  leadership  In  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

His  task  wUl  not  be  easy,  for  he  must 
inspire  and  persuade  government  and  the 
private  sector  to  abandon  outmoded  atti- 
tudes based  on  false  premises. 

Without  such  leadership  there  Is  danger 
of  accelerating  mllUaaoy  or  the  kind  of 
deadening  apathy  that  stUls  progress  and 
Inhibits  creativity. 

TheiefBre,  this  Tssk  Voree  recommends 
that  the  PreeMant: 

1.  BktabUsh  an  Oflloe  of  Women's  Bights 
and  Beqioaslbllltlea,  whose  director  would 
serve  as  a  ^leelal  aastitant  reporting  directly 
to  the  President. 


3.  Call  a  White  House  conference  on  wom- 
en's rights  and  ra«ponslblutles  in  1970,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Bxifrrage  amendment  and  establishment 
of  the  Women's  Bureau. 

3.  Send  a  meesage  to  the  Congress  citing 
the  wldeq;>read  rtt«r-riwYliTitlfm  against 
women,  proposing  leglslatloa  to  remedy  thaee 
Inequlttes,  asserting  Federal  leadership. 
recommending  prompt  State  acticn  as  a 
corollary,  and  calling  upon  the  private  sector 
to  foUow  suit. 

The  message  should  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing leglslstton  neoeasary  to  ensure  full 
legal  equaUty  for  women: 

a.  Passage  of  a  Joint  resolution  proposing 
the  equal  rights  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

b.  Amendment  ot  Title  VH  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1984  to  (1)  remove  the  burden 
of  enforoemuit  ttom  the  aggrieved  individ- 
ual by  empowering  the  Equal  Bnployment 
Opportunity  Commission  to  enforce  the  law. 
and  (3)  extend  coverage  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  to  teachers. 

c.  Amendment  to  Titles  IV  and  IX  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1984  to  authoriae 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  aid  women  and 
parents  ot  minor  girls  in  suits  seeking  equal 
aooees  to  pubUc  education,  and  to  lequlie 
the  Ofllce  of  Education  to  make  a  survey 
concerning  the  lack  ot  equal  educattonal  op- 
portunities for  Individuals  by  reason  of  sex. 

d.  Amendment  of  Title  n  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  discrimination 
because  of  sex  In  public  accommodations. 

e.  Amendment  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1957  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Commission  to  Include  denial  of  clvU 
rights  because  ot  sex. 

f.  Amendment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  extend  coverage  of  Its  equal  pay 
provisions  to  executive,  admlnlstrMtlTe,  and 
processional  employees. 

g.  Amendment  of  the  Social  Sec\ulty  Act 
to  (1)  provide  benefits  to  husbands  ^^•i 
widowers  ot  disabled  and  deoeaeed  women 
worken  \uder  the  same  condltlona  as  they 
are  provided  to  wives  and  widows  of  men 
worken.  and  (3)  provide  more  equitable  re- 
tirement benefits  for  famlUee  with  wotting 
wlvee. 

h.  Adoption  of  the  Uberallaed  provlatons 
for  chUd  care  in  the  family  assistance  plan 
and  aotborlaatlon  of  Federal  aid  for  child 
care  for  familiee  not  covered  by  the  family 
assistance  plan. 

1.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  guanmtee 
husbands  and  children  of  wtxnen  employees 
of  the  Federal  government  the  same  fringe 
benefits  provided  for  wives  and  children  of 
male  employees  in  those  few  areas  where 
inequities  stUl  remain. 

J.  Amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  famlUes  in  which  both 
qwuses  are  employed,  families  in  whith  one 
spouse  u  disabled  and  the  other  employed, 
and  famlUes  headed  by  single  perscos,  to  de- 
duct from  gross  income  as  a  luinlnws  <»T>f«— 
some  reasonable  amounts  paid  to  a  hotise- 
keeper,  nurse,  or  institution  for  care  of  ohU- 
dren  or  disabled  dependents. 

k.  Enactment  of  legislation  authortUng 
Federal  grants  on  a  m«ty>>>t«g  ^msAb  tor  financ- 
ing state  oommlselona  on  the  status  of 
women. 

4.  The  executive  branch  of  the  ftdaial 
government  should  be  as  seriously  craieemsd 
with  sex  discrimination  aa  with  raoe  discrimi- 
nation, and  with  women  in  poverty  as  wKh 
men  in  poverty.  Implementation  of  such  a 
policy  wiu  require  the  foUowiag  Cabinet- 
level  actions: 

a.  Immediate  Issuance  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  of  guidelines  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
hibiU<m  against  sex  discrimination  by  gov- 
ernment ocmtraotors,  which  was  added  to 
■neutlve  Order  11346  in  October  1967,  be- 
came effective  October  1966,  but  remains  un- 
implemented. 

b.  ■atabUshment  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
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at  pclOfltlM,  M  noAlttiF*  to  MS  dlMrliBln*- 
tlon  M  to  no*  dtocrlxnlnatlon.  for  nunpowor 
training  progrmms  and  In  rafwrml  to  tndn- 
Ing  and  ta>pi.ajramnt. 

c.  Initiation  by  tb«  Attonoay  Ctoneral  of 
lagul  actions  in  caaea  of  sax  dtocalmlnatton 
nndar  aaotton  70e(e)  and  707  of  the  CItU 
Btgbt*  Act  of  10M,  and  tntarwntlcn  or  fil- 
ing of  amleua  etnlae  brlefa  by  the  Attorney 
Oenarai  In  pending  caaea  challenging  the 
validity  ondar  the  6th  and  lltQx  amendmenta 
of  lawa  InvolTlng  dlaparltlaa  baaed  on  aex. 

d.  BrtabUabmant  of  •  vonian^  unit  In 
ttie  OOoe  at  Mncatlon  to  le*d  efforta  to  end 
dlacrlmlnatlon  In  education  becauae  of  aez. 

e.  OoUeetlon.  tabulation,  and  pubUeatlon 
of  all  economic  and  aoelal  data  ooUeoted  by 
the  fMeral  goremment  by  aez  as  well  aa  race. 

f.  Satabllahment  of  a  high  priority  for 
training  for  housrttold  employment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Kducatlon,  and  Welfare. 

8.  Hie  Prealdent  ahould  appoint  more 
vmnen  to  poaltlona  of  top  reaponalblllty  In 
all  branehaa  of  the  FMeral  government,  to 
aohlera  a  more  equitable  ratio  of  men  and 
women.  Cabinet  and  agency  heada  should  be 
directed  to  laaue  firm  Inaptructlona  that  quali- 
fied women  receive  equal  oonalderatlon  In 
hMng  and  pTemoClona. 

Beapeetftilly  Bubmttted. 

VtaazmA  B.  Aujur, 

Onttlrifum. 

XUiabeth  Athanaaalua.  Ann  a.  Blaek- 
ham,  p.  Dee  Boerama,  Kvelyn  Cunning- 
ham, Ann  ida  Oannon,  B.'VM..  Vera 
(Uaaer,  Dorothy  Haener,  Patricia  Hu- 
tar,  Katherine  B.  Maaawiburg.  Wil- 
liam C.  Mercer,  Alan  Slmpeon,  Kvelyn 
E.  Whlttow. 

The  Prealdent  today  announced  the  eatab- 
llahmsnt  of  the  Task  Force  on  Women'a 
Blghta  and  Beeponalimitlea,  with  Iflaa  Vir- 
ginia B.  Allan,  former  Prealdent  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Bualnaaa  &  Profeaalonal 
Women'a  Cluba  aa  the  Chairman.  The  taak 
force  wlU  review  the  praaent  aUtua  of  women 
in  our  aoctety  and  recommend  what  might 
be  done  in  the  future  to  further  advance 
their  opportunlttea. 

The  members  of  the  Taak  Force  on 
Women'a  BlghU  and  BeaponalbUltiee  are: 

IClaa  Virginia  B.  Allan,  Czeeutlve  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Oahalan  Drug  Stores,  Inc.,  Wyandotte, 
iCchlgan. 

Hon.  EUxabeth  Athanaaakoe,  Municipal 
Court  Judge  and  Practicing  Attorney,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Mrs.  Aim  B.  Blackham.  Prealdent,  Ann  B. 
Blaokham  A  Company,  Wlnchaater,  Maaaa- 
chuaetta. 

Mlaa  P.  Dee  Boerama,  Student  Oovt.  Lead- 
er, Graduate  Student,  Ohio  State  University, 
Ctdumbua.  Ohio. 

Mlaa  Bvelyn  Cunningham,  Director, 
Women's  Unit,  Office  of  the  Oovemor,  New 
York.  New  York. 

Slater  Ann  Ida  Gannon,  B.VJ4.,  Prealdent, 
Mundelein  College.  Chicago,  nilnoia. 

Mrs.  Vara  Glaaer.  Correqwndent,  Knight 
Newapapeis,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

ICaa  Dorothy  Hiaener,  International  Bep- 
raaantatlve,  Women'a  Department,  UAW,  De- 
troit. Mlfthlgan 

Mn.  Laddie  F.  Hutar,  Prealdent.  Public 
AtMiu  Sarvloe  Aaaodataa,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
nilnols. 

Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Maaaenburg,  Chairman, 
Maryland  Commiaalon  on  the  Statue  of 
Women.  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

Mr.  William  C.  Mercer.  Vice  Prealdent,  Per- 
aonnd  Belatlons,  American  Telephone  * 
Telegraph  Co..  New  York,  New  York. 

Dr.  Alan  ftlmpeon.  Prealdent,  Vaaaar  Col- 
lege. Poughkeeptto.  N*w  York. 

Mlaa  Kvelyn  K.  Whitlow,  Attorney  at  Law. 
Loa  Angelee.  California. 


Tnxa  IV  *in>  Trrui  ZX  or  thb  Civn.  Bwhts 
ACT  or  19M  SHonu>  Ba  Ammns  To  Av- 

TBOBIZK    THX    AROKMST    GsmBAL    TO    AS 

WOMBM  Anv  PAaxNTS  or  Mofoa  Qimlb  nf 
Scms  SsKKDia   Equal  Aocxsa  to  Pubuc 
Kdocattok,  AMD  To  BsQinax  thb  Omcs  or 
BBVC&Tioir  TO  Maks  a  Smvar  Conobiomo 
THS  LACK  or  Equai.  Edocatiomai.  Otpobtu- 
mroM  roa  ImavmuAia  bt  Bbason  or  Skz 
Dlacrlmlnatlon  in  education  ia  one  of  the 
moat  '1'""«g«"g  injuatlcea  women  suffer.  It 
deniea  them  equal  education  and  equal  em- 
ployment opp<»tunlty.  contributing  to  a  aec- 
ond  daaa  atff  image. 

There  have  been  enou«^  Individual  In- 
stancea  and  limited  surveys  pubUdaed  re- 
cently to  make  It  apparent  that  substantial 
dlacrlmlnatlon  doea  exlat.  For  ezanqde,  until 
forced  to  do  ao  by  legal  action,  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  EduoaUon  did  not  admit  glrU 
to  Stuyveaant  High  School.^  a  q>eoialiaed 
high  achool  for  adenoe  with  a  national  repu- 
tation for  excellence.  Legal  acUon  recently 
haa  forced  the  State  of  Virginia  to  admit 
women  to  the  University  College  of  Arts  and 
Sdenoea  at  Charlottesville.* 

Higher  admission  atandarda  for  women 
than  for  men  are  widespread  in  undergrad- 
uate schools  and  are  even  more  discrimina- 
tory in  graduate  and  profeesional  schools.  For 
this  reason  counselors  and  parents  frequently 
guide  yoimg  women  into  the  "feminine"  oc- 
cupations without  regard  to  Intereata,  aptl- 
tudea  and  quallflcationa. 

Only  5.9  percent  of  our  law  atudenta  and 
S.3  percent  of  our  medical  students  are 
women,*  although  according  to  the  Office  of 
Education  women  tend  to  do  better  than  men 
on  teats  for  admlaaion  to  law  and  medical 
school. 

Section  40a  of  Tltte  IV,  paaaed  in  1044.  re- 
quired the  Commlaaioner  of  Education  to 
conduct  a  survey  at  the  extent  of  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Title  TV  ahould  be  amended  to 
require  a  similar  survey  of  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex,  not  only  in  pmeticea  with 
respect  to  students  but  also  in  employment 
of  faculty  and  administration  members. 

Section  407  of  Title  IV  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  aulta  in  behalf  of 
penons  denied  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
by  public  school  officials.  It  grants  no  new 
rights.  While  no  case  ralaiting  to  aex  dlacrlm- 
lnatlon m  public  education  haa  yet  reached 
the  Supreme  Court,  dlacrlmlnatlon  baaed  on 
sex  in  public  education  should  be  prohibited 
by  the  14th  amendment.  The  President's 
Commission  on  the  Statua  of  Women  took 
this  poaltion  in  its  IMS  report  to  the  Preel- 
dent.<  Section  903  of  the  ClvU  Bights  Act 
authorises  the  Attorney  General  to  Intervene 
In  caaea  of  this  kind  after  a  suit  is  brought 
by  private  parties.  Both  section  407  and  sec- 
tion 903  should  be  amended  to  add  sex,  and 
section  410  should  be  similarly  amended. 

roonrons 

>  De  Rivera  v.  FH«dn«r,  Sup.  Ct.  N.Y.  Civil 
Action.  00038-49.  Resolved  by  administrative 
a«>eal. 

*Kir$teln  et  si.  v.  vmverHtp  af  Virginia, 
B.  C.  Va.  Civil  Action  No.  aa069-B. 

■  Executive  Secretary,  Aaaoclation  of  Amer- 
ican Law  Sohoola,  1988.  Aaaoclation  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Ccdlegea,  1987. 

•Prealdent's  Commission  on  the  Statua  of 
Women,  American  Women,  p.  40,  1988. 
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(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
theUble.) 


■QUAUTT  vox  WOMXN   IM   RIOHXa  XmTCATION 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  before  the  end  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress the  U.S.  ConstltutlOQ  will  be 
amended  to  outlaw  all  dlscrloilnatlon  on 
grounds  of  sex.  Until  such  time  as  the 


equal  rlchts  amendment  Is  passed,  there 
is  available  to  us  another  effectlTe  way  of 
fighting  discrimination.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  every  opportunity  to  pro- 
hibit Federal  funding  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion. While  amending  Individual  blUs  ia 
no  way  reduces  the  need  for  the  constitu- 
tional amendment,  it  does  provide  at 
least  a  st^-by-step  attack  giving  women 
equality  in  at  least  those  areas  covered 
by  the  H)eclflc  bills.  A  case  in  point  i& 
S.  659,  the  Omnibus  Education  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1971. 

The  pretty  schoolmarm  is  such  an 
honored  figure  in  American  tradition 
that  we  are  apt  to  assume  that  American 
education  is  dcnnlnated  by  women.  Noth- 
ing could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Though  women  may  have  a  near  monop- 
oly in  nursery  school,  only  9  percent  of 
the  Nation's  full  professors  are  women. 
As  with  other  aspects  of  our  economic 
and  social  structure,  the  more  money, 
the  more  prestige,  the  fewer  women. 

It  is  harder  for  a  girl  to  go  to  many 
colleges  than  for  men,  For  example,  in 
1967  Yale  College  accepted  one  out  of 
7.5  male  applicants.  Only  one  out  of  14 
females  got  in.  Nationwide,  in  1968,  46 
percent  of  female  college  freshmen  had 
graduated  from  high  school  with  a  B- 
plus  average.  Only  18  percent  of  the  hnvn 
had  done  so  well. 

Although  studies  show  that  women 
tend  to  do  better  on  entrance  examina- 
tions than  men,  only  6  percent  of  our 
law  students  are  femiUe,  only  8  percent 
of  the  medical  students.  And  the  situa- 
tion is  getting  worse.  In  1930,  women  re- 
ceived 40  percent  of  the  master's  degrees 
awarded  and  15  percent  of  the  Ph.  D.'s. 
In  1966,  they  received  34  percent  and  12 
percent,  re^)ectively.  Low  though  the 
1930  figures  are,  they  show  that  the  9 
percent  of  professors  that  are  female  is 
clearly  lower  than  the  number  that 
qualified. 

Prejudice  against  women  is  the  last 
socially  accepted  bigotry.  It  is  frequently 
quite  overt.  As  an  example,  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina's  expressed  policy 
is  that  the  admission  for  freshman 
women  is  "restricted  to  those  who  are 
especially  well  qualified."  No  such  state- 
ment Is  made  of  men. 

Dr.  Prances  Norrls,  president  of  the 
Maryland  Women's  Equity  Action 
League,  has  called  attention  to  hearings 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  finding 
that— 

Admission  quota  systems  exist  at  many 
universities  and  colleges,  either  as  official 
poUef  or  unwritten  policy,  and  in  public, 
private,  state  or  federal  programs.  The  Hon- 
orable Mrs.  Green  concludes  from  her  bear- 
ings, 'My  concern  Is  that,  on  the  part  of  the 
Labor  Department,  the  Justice  Department, 
the  Compliance  Division,  the  ClvU  Service 
Commiaalon  and  the  Civil  Blghta  Commia- 
alon, there  haa  been  little  If  any  aittention 
given  to  diacrlmlnation  based  on  sex':  It  was 
further  noted  that  the  Office  of  Education, 
the  Government,  by  its  policies.  Its  programa 
and  its  guidelines  fails  to  condemn  measures 
arbitrarily  restricting  potential  women 
students. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
to  assure  that  no  funds  from  8.  6^9;  the 
Omnibus  Education  Amendments  Act  of 
1971,  be  extended  to  any  institution  that 
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practices  biased  admissions  or  educa- 
tional policies. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  Is  the  pending  bualnees? 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuoHSS).  Tb»  pending  business  in  S. 
659. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing Officer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  time  thereon  not  run  until  to- 
morrow.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
8:16  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  In  adjournment  until  8:15  ajn. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  \^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  RIBICOFF,  PROXMIRE. 
(WHILES,  AND  COOPER  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  tomorrow  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  in  the 
following  order:  Senator  Rnicorr,  Sen- 
ator Phoxiorx.  Senator  Chxlu,  and  Sen- 
ator COOPXX. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  orders  recognizing 
Senators  tomorrow  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERA'nON  OF 
THE  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1971  8.  659,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  T^rglnla.  liir. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  polod  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business  tomorrow 
the  Senate  immediately  proceed  to  fur- 
ther consideration  of  8.659. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  there  be  no  further  business,  I 
shall  proceed  to  state  the  program  for 
tomorrow. 


The  Senate  will  convene  at  8:15  ajn. 
After  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  un- 
der the  standing  order,  the  following 
S^iators  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  eadi  in  the  ordei 
stated:  Senators  RiBicorr,  PaoxMiu, 
Chilxs,  and  Cooper. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  order  rec- 
ognizing Senators  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  trom 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  will  be  recognized 
first  when  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  bei^ns. 

Immediately  following  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness the  Senate  will  resume  c<msiderati(m 
of  8. 659,  the  so -called  omnibus  education 
bill. 

Also  on  tomorrow,  I  remind  Senators, 
the  Senate  is  operating  under  a  time 
agreement  with  respect  to  8.  659. 

Mr.  President,  other  than  that,  the 
Senate  tomorrow  will  consider  the  so- 
called  $1  billion  Public  Service  Act  and 
also  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  thereto  the 
Senate  will  take  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Labor-Hsn^'  appropriation 
bill. 

There  will  be  a  call  of  the  calendar 
with  respect  to  unobjected  to  Items  on 
the  calendar. 

In  addition  to  these  measures  the 
Senate  will  take  up  other  conference  re- 
ports or  other  items  on  the  calendar 
which  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

Rollcall  votes  are  expected  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  before  making  the  mo- 
tion to  adjourn,  how  much  time  remains 
on  the  bill  8.  659? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  remaining  147  minutes  to  the  pro- 
ponents and  159  minutes  to  the  oppo- 
nents. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  8:15  AJif. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
8:15  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
10  o'clock  and  23  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
August  6, 1971,  at  8: 15  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  5  (legislative  day  of  Au- 
gust 3).  1971: 

Cabuvxt  Comkzttkx  ok  Oppokt  u  w  rrixs  worn 
SrAinaB-SrsAKnfo  Pxopu 

Henry  M.  Bamirea,  of  California,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  OaUnet  Committee  oa  Op- 
portunltlas  for  fl^Muilah-Speaking  People,  vice 
Martin  O.  OastlUo,  resigned. 

In  thx  Navt 
Vice  Adm.  John  A.  Tyree,  Jr.,  VM.  Navy, 
and  Vice  Adm.  James  W.  O'Orady,  U£.  Navy. 


for  iq^polntmmt  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pxiranant  to  the  provlalona  of 
Utte  10,  United  CKatea  Code,  aactton  sass. 

In  tbb  Aib  Fobcb 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  in  the  grade  of  general,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8983,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

Gen.  Joseph  B.  Holsapple,  8a9-0S-4196FB 
(major  general,  Begular  Air  Force) ,  VS.  Air 
Force. 

The  fbUowlng  officer  to  be  assigned  to  a 
poaltion  of  Importance  and  reaponaibiUty 
designated  by  the  Prealdent,  in  the  grade  of 
general,  \inder  the  provlalona  of  aeetlon  8088, 
UUe  10,  of  the  United  Statea  Code: 

Lt.  Gen.  David  C.  Jonea,  601-10-880eFB 
(major  general,  Begular  Air  Force) ,  UB.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  aaaignad  to  a 
poaiUon  of  Importance  and  raqxmalbility 
designated  by  the  Prealdent,  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general,  imder  the  provlalona  of 
secUon  8086,  title  10,  of  the  United  Statea 
Code: 

Maj.  Gen.  William  V.  BlcBrlde,  188-16- 
7673FB  (major  general,  Begular  Air  Force), 
UJ3.  Air  Force. 

In  thx  Axirr 

The  foUowing-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3088,  to  be  aaalgned  to  a  position  of 
Importanoe  and  reaponsibillty  designated  by 
the  President  imder  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3086,  in  grade  as  foUowa: 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Oen.  George  Vernon  Underwood.  Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States  (ma- 
jor general,  U.S.  Army) . 

In  thx  Coast  Ouaxo 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

WUllam  M.  Beixkert. 

In  THX  Navt 
The  foUowlng  named  (Naval  Beeerve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  line  or  staff  corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  there- 
for aa  provided  by  law: 

Jamea  A.  Kaslca        WUllam  C.  Whltner, 

Charles  L.  Kent  Jr. 

Donald  B.  Richmond 

The  foUowlng  named  (naval  enlisted  ad- 
entlflc  education  program  candidates)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  or  ataff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Alvln  E.  Cerveny  James  E.  Kaucher,  Jr. 

Rubin  H.  Christian      George  M.  Murray 

The  following  named  (Naval  Beeerve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

George  A.  Hobby        William  C.  Whltner, 

Kevin  C.  Nellson  Jr. 

Jay  E.  Noffslnger 

Sam  R.  Frank  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  Ueutenant  and  a  temporary 
lieutenant  commander  in  the  Dental  Cori>s 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  foUowlng  named  (Naval  Beeerve  offi- 
cers)   to  be  permanent  Ueutenanta  (junior 
grade)    and   temporary   Ueutenanta   in   the 
Dental   Corpa  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Donald  D.  Antrim        Stephen  B.  Hertzberg 
KenneUi  J.  DavU         Donald  A.  Heaby 
Bryant  D.  Denk  Blchard  P.  McLaugh- 

Jamea  Dunny  lln 

Jamea  G.  Flaming,  Jr.  Howard  V.  Peakln 
Gregory  F\jrln  Robert  M.  Post 

The  following  named  (civilian  coUege 
graduatea)  to  be  permanent  Ueutenanta  (jun- 
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lor  gnd«)    and  tamponry   UMitanants   In 
th»  DanUl  Ooa*a  of  tbe  N*V7.  ••bjcot  to  the 
quaUfleatlaB  thanfor  m  jMorktod  by  Uiw: 
Oflorge  L.  BUlaMio        Oeorse  F.  Plnaak 
Karl  T.  BKbetto.  Jr.     IjOohMl  Jf.  EUvanlg 
Jan  H.  Laraon 

Tbe  foUowtnc-aamed  ohlaf  warrant  <A- 
eere  to  be  lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  In  tbe 
liaTy,  limited  duty,  for  temporary  aervloe  In 
tbe  <flaa8lflcatlon  Indicated  and  tm  perma- 
nent warrant  and/or  permanent  and  tem- 
porary warrant,  subject  to  tbe  quaUfloatton 
therefor  aa  provided  by  law  In  lieu  of  enalgns 
as  preTlously  nominated  and  confirmed  to 

correct  grades.       

.  ■)  .    fomw 

Andrew  P.  Biadkwan     Robert  J.  Reardon 


Oeorge  T.  Boring 
Clifford  R.HaU 
Jefferson  O.  Bughee 
Winiam  B.  Keith.  Jr. 


Allen  R.81eget 
Edward  M.  StracklMln 
Joseph  M.  Tbon^Mon 
Joel  7.  Tfbbetts 


Oerald  E.  Klrkpatrlck  James  C.  Woodlel 

onmi  aMuiMBU 
William  a.  CRynn         John  O.  Ifasler,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Hemlng        Francis  8.  Thomson 
Cecil  U.  HtUman  Jr. 


Oldeon  W.  Almy  III 
James  P.  Bailey 
Eugene  Davenport 
Charles  D.  Johnson, 

Jr. 
Rodney  R.  Jones 
Bussel  D.  MoKntire 


PhllUp  B.  Moaney 
Kerry  A.  Peters 
Tommy  F.  Shirley 
David  M.  Valenta 
James  L.  Wortey 
Ira  O.Worrell 


orsaATXOir 


Richard  M.  Almand 
Vincent  O.  Brackett 
Stephen  R.  Jones 


John  A.  King.  Jr. 
Raymond  L.  Marshall 
J(^n  L.  Sweet 


OSOITAlfCB 

Philip  B.  Deehena        William  L.  Perdval 


Thomas  L.  Batllfl 
Olenn  Rice,  Jr. 
Thomas  R.  Steirtien- 

son 
Donald  R.  The 


Richard  L.  Ooyvtte 
David  8.  Hans 
ElUsL..Hlgh 
Oeorge  K.  J<4ina 
MUton  J.  Moyer 
Ralph  W.  Pada*«t 

■ZPLOOTS  oamrAMci  nisFoaAi. 

Bbbert  F.  Fisher.  Donald  R.  Beeves. 

ADicxmvrmATioM 


James  C.  Bl 

Jr. 
Vernon  R.  Bowen 
Leonard  H.  Brown.  Jr. 
Edward  H.  Choate 
Robert  S.  Krakine 
Robert  M.  Oraoa 
Bobby  E.  Greene 
John  D.  Oreene 
Richard  P.  Oudls 
Ell  B.  Hager 
Ernest  J.  Malboeuf 
Iieon  Mc^rls 

DATA  FBocsssma 
Harold  T.  Hugghlns  John  C.  Mueller. 


Jose  T.  Mededog 
Patrlokli.  O'SulUvan 
John  M.  Oyler 
Joseph  J.  Pajuf 
John  E.  Pearl.  Sr. 
Oeorge  F.  Peaiman 
Eugene  J.  Perry 
Ronald  O.  Preetldge 
Mlrian  E.  Ruryk 
Gerald  D.  Ryan 
John  C.  Varley 
Howard  A.  WaUaoe,  Jr. 


BANOMASm 


BUly  J.  Aten 


Eugene  E.  McOowan 


KMonncBUifa 


David  O.  Bates 
Raleigh  T.  J. 
Blanchard 
Allen  O.  Brloe 
Richard  L.  Brlsby 
Robert  A.  Brouse 
Frank  L.  Canfleld 
Harry  M.  Carter 
Jerome  J.  Culberson 
Richard  W.  Kills 
Leroy  E.  Gardner 
Billy  T.  Gay 
Raymoiul  Hahn 
Ralph  E.  Hlte 
TedL.  Hunt 
Charles  L.  Jensen 
Isaiah  J.  Jones 
Raymond  J.  Keboe 
Richard  B.  Knighton 


Howard  J.  Kuhnert, 

Jr. 
James  F.  Maddock 
Elmer  H.  Mann 
Edwin  L.  Neasham 
James  J.  Ottesen 
David  E.  Perkins 
Henry  W.  Pooh,  Jr. 
Charles  J.  Raggo 
Richard  A.  Riddle 
Edward  K  Rundberg 
Wayne  Al  Scott 
DaUas  T.  Smith 
Donald  O.  Smith 
Larry  A.  Tew 
Donald  B.  Thomas 
Kenny  D.  Williamson 
FredL.  WoUdng 


William  J.  Ollls 
Robert  T.  Finney 
Danid  A.  Frame 
James  O.  Headrlek 
Raymond  M. 

Henneasy 
John  A.  Otbmer 


WyndoUB  O.  OoQlns 
Barold  L.  Dnuey 
net  belt  Halpem 
Clayton  T.  Hldu 


James  U.  Smith 
WUllam  B. 

Stonedpher   y 
Chester  A.  Watson,  Jr. 
Alfred  E.  Wc^enbnrg 
Bobart  B.  York 


Roger  A.  Butehlnga 
RtolMkrd  L.  Prevatte 
Michael  L.  South 


Douglas  W.  Anderson 
JM  &.  Beaubouef 
James  R.  Brown 
Bamonrt  B.  Buote 
Harry  B.  Clark 
Leroy  DaUey 
Sammy  L.  Darr 
Wallace  O.  Outrldge 
Charlie  H.  Ball 
Monte  A.  Hart 
Noble  F.  Joel.  Jr. 


Robert  J.  Johnstone 
William  a.  Knby 
Wima  J.  Mead 
Wayne  B.  MerrlU 
OrvlUe  L.  M^ers 
Karl  W.  Nltacbke 
John  W.  Pierce,  Jr. 
Robert  M.  Smith 
n«nclB  L.  Toaatto 
Qnbe  O.  Watford 
OecU  E.  WeUs 


CBTFTOLOST 


Lloyd  M.  Ames 
Andrew  R.  Bulst 
Winiam  O.  Crank 
David  B.  Dean 
Hubert  Moore 
James  C.  Nadsau 


Ronald  E.  Noel 
Marvin  E.  Nowlcki 
James  F.  Perry 
Walter  F.  Peszynakl 
Larry  D.  Poppe 
Robert  J.  Robblns 


coiiicnincATiom 

Joseph  K.  Butters  Clark  O.  HIU 

Gary  D.  Cooper  Louis  C.  Lorla 

Andrew  J.  ^aett  Herman  D.  Overton 

Leon  W.  Oaut.  Jr.  Carl  E.  Bhudy 

Bernard  E.  Qlbeon  Donald  J.  Roeslgnol 

John  O.  Orekaonk  Jamee  L.  Townaend 
Thomas  L.  Harold 

ATtanON  OnSATIONB 

Clarence  Forbes  Robert  L.  McPeak 

AVIATXOlf  COMTBOL 

Norman  E.  Krug  George  D.  Zeltler 

An  ncRLijaaircs 
William  B.  Bulmsr 


James  R. 
Manhennett 


Franklin  D.  Peele 


ICmOKOLOOT 


Raymond  L.  Boylan 
Bobby  E.  May 


WlUlam  C.  Oponlck. 
Jr. 


AVIATION  OKDMANOB 


Herbert  Artls 
Ronald  A.  eleven 
WlUlam  T.  Cox 
James  W.  Ennls 
Michael  A.  Harwell 
Buddy  R.  Hembree 
Dempeey  D.  James 
Joe  H.  Lemaster 


Ira  J.  Lewis 
Charles  E.  Little 
Cart  W.  Nolan 
James  M.  Pokrywka 
Gerald  D.  Stepheraon 
David  J.  TurrUI 
Richard  A.  Wales 


AVIONICS 


Oeorge  E.  Bollinger 
Charles  D.  Evans 
Walter  S.  Ingram 
Edwin  C.  James 


Donald  D.  Robblns 
Aubrey  P.  Sauls 
Dennis  A.  Westhoff 


AVIATION  MAINTKNANCX 


WlUlam  E.  Aklns 
Alfred  E.  S.  Armfleid 
Ronald  P.  Baker 
OUbert  H.  Baron 
Charles  T.  Barry 
James  A.  Hartley 
Gordon  M.  Betbune 
Bobby  G.  BettU 
Oerlad  C.  Blocker 
Arthur  E.  Carter 
Ronald  L.  Coen 
Albert  C.  Edmonson 
Jamee  W.  Flte 
Boyd  C.  Fowler 
Jerry  W.  For 
Oe<»ge  Freeman 
Holland  R.  Oarrlson 
Boyd  L.  Goodrich 


Marlon  W.  Green 
WUllam  J.  Hicks 
Charles  E.  Hughes 
Charles  R.  James 
Arthur  L.  Johnson 
Rudolf  H.  Jopp 
Ralph  C.  Lasky 
Robert  B.  Luce 
Dewey  J.  BrlUlsap 
Donald  A  Bflnor 
Larry  E.  Murphy 
Santiago  Orosco 
Twry  O.  Owens 
BUlsE.  Peaoh 
Thomas  J.  Pruter 
WlUlam  K.  Rodgers 
Robert  L.  Royal 
Richard  N.  Saylos 
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Raymond  R.  Wegxvyn 
Oeorge  D.  Welah 


Donald  O.  Scott 
John  S.  Stankoskl 
Warner  R.  Tyler 

Warren  B.  Peterson  (cTvUian  coUege  grad- 
uste)  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  and  a  temporary  lieutenant  In  the 
Dental  Oorps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualllleatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law.. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Beserva  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanemt  Ueutenants  (Junior 
grade)    and  a  temporary  Ueutenant  In  tbe 
Dental  Corps  oi  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quallfloatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
Douglas  A.  Edwards.     Peter  W.  Siudara.  ~ 
The  loUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  olS- 
cers)  to  be  permanent  Ueutenants  and  tem- 
I>orary  Ueutenant  commanders  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Gary  8.  Oeorge.  Ronald  M.  Marlnl> 

The  foUowtng-named  (Naval  Reeerve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  Ueutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  Ueutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


John  B.  CastelU,  Jr. 
Vaoa  W.  Cate 
Donald  W.  Claeys 
John  J.  Conroy  ni 
Mark  A.  Cunningham 
WlUlam  L.  Davis 
Ronald  E.  Fessenden 
Richard  M.  Oendron 
Delbert  H.  Hahn,  Jr. 
Robert  D.  Harris 
Frances  F.  Blcks 


Carl  W.  Huff 
Andrew  K.  Landla 
WlUlam  A.  Keel.  Jr. 
Paul  E.  Lewis  11 
Stephen  C.  Mills 
Brian  P.  Murray 
WlUard  H.  Nettles 
Bobart  C.  Osborne 
Terrance  A.  Robinson 
WUllam  F.  Schranta 
Thurlow  R.  UnderbUl 


Valentine  D.  Oalasyn  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer) to  be  a  permanent  Ueutenant  and  a  tem- 
porary Ueutenant  commander  In  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

INTHX  AaMT 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In  the 
grade  speelfled,  under  the  provisions  of 
Utie  10,  united  States  Code,  sections  SMS 
through  82M:  '.^ 

To  be  capttAn 

Prince,  Howard  T.,  406030980. 

Ross,  Norman  E.,  Jr.,  22660(M74. 
To  be  prtt  heutenamt 

Frusbour,  Stephen  J.,  389403675. 

Smoluk,  John  J.,  179340383. 

PoUock,  James  L.,  334700031. 

To  he  second  lieutenant 

Bay,  Lenny  8.,  818601155. 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  m  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Cods, 
sections  8388  through  3294  and  8811: 
To  be  major 

Dlmon.  WUllam  J.,  300346073. 
Ferguson,  Lindsay  B..  239304606. 
Horton,  Edward  J.,  399868046. 
Irlxarry-Toro,  Enrique.  681689114. 
Johnson,  Jesse  O.,  408604167. 
Marootte,  Louis  H.,  4884«)34e. 
Rappaport,  Rl<aiard  J.,  048348644. 
rVander  Wende,  Martin  J.,  166368786. 

-r  To  be  oaptoin 

Aoosta  Natal.  Ptensto.  683961448. 
Alexander.  Joe  L^  466600648. 

Barber,  Larry  W..  6198S3838. 
Boas,  Evelyn  B..  336608688. 

Borrloeno.  Nicholas.  069384761. 
BroulUard,  Robert  P..  1 W48818. 
Bums,  Danny  A.,  381S9S768.  ^        -"^y- 

CampbeU.  Jerry  C.  346639863. 
Oderburg,  CarroU  W.,  607639403. 
Chapa,  Jose  A.,  461644978. 
CUlberto,  Samurt  D.,  133834879. 
Cochran.  Plnckney  C,  Jr.,  949836133. 
Cone.  Kenneth  A.,  403403086. 
Cox,  BUly  W.,  381863676. 
DavU,  Harry  E.,  n,  383634106. 
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Domaslnsky,  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  301383888. 
Bakln,  WUllam  C,  311807383. 
Ebener,  Ralph  1, 860364397. 
EUiott,  Jamss  P.,  00S307980. 
Evans,  George  O.,  194383300. 
Graves,  Hardy  L.  434883143. 
Griffith,  WlUlam  B.,  361606880. 
Harrington,  Donald  O..  466630483. 
Hensley,  James  R..  358483378. 
HUliard,  Edwin  M.,  101366729. 
Hlte.  Donald  R.,  436640363. 
Holroyd,  Bruce  E.,  120283676. 
Isler,  Jerry  L.,  314320396. 
Kavanaugh.  Paul  A.,  403409919. 
Keevert,  Gary  A.,  516344152. 
MacDonald,  Howard  M.,  003346386. 
McKnlght,  James  L.,  318388064. 
MUler,  James  B..  338421176. 
Moergeli.  James  R.,  583400841. 
Morefleld,  Hess  W.,  223524443. 
Noble,  Charles  W..  558448773. 
PaccereUl.  Oeorge  A.,  647404318. 
Perry.  Richard  O.,  552487317. 
Phlpps.  Charles  A.,  554486041. 
Plche.  Ronald  J.,  382345998. 
Priest.  WlUiam  W.,  648449300. 
Reeves.  Jamee  8.,  417563946. 
Reulein.  Carol  E..  062284012. 
Rowe,  Oerald  H..  377406027. 
Ryan,  Kevin  M.,  281380103. 
Schleicher.  Richard  G..  381382681. 
Shaver,  Frank  J.,  636323380. 
Smith,  cnaude  O.,  Jr.,  161330463. 
Snopek.  Robert  O.  484346071. 
Stepp,  WendeU.  400666618. 
Thompson.  Earl  A.,  347330631. 
Vasey.  Michael  C,  544428260. 
Walton,  Bradford  L..  143266341. 
Wight.  Denlns  A.,  661626169. 
WUlis,  William  M..  239460673. 
WUson,  Thomas  D..  432780760. 
Womack.  Daniel  Jr.,  241601809. 
Wurm,  Charles  M.,  181300697. 

To  be  fint  Ueutenant 
Allemond,  Pierre.  434668825. 
Anderson,  Oeorge  L.,  Jr.,  458601637. 
Anderson.  Oren  L..  567609833. 
BaUey,  Arthur  W.,  356368257. 
Baker.  Stephen  M..  338367766. 
Bannon,  WlUlam  H..  347830978. 
Barber,  Theodore  M.,  131334860. 
Berry,  WUdy  F,  535967480. 
Bowser,  Larry  H.,  218883438. 
Bowers.  John  E..  424487166. 
Brown,  Carlton  W..  Jr.,  286669141. 
Brown,  Robert  A..  436682105. 
Brownlee,  WUUam  R..  261546094. 
Bryant.  WUllam  K.,  415720340. 
Budzyna,  Fred  K.,  028287861. 
Burroughs.  Ralph  E..  266681011. 
Calder,  Frederick  V.,  m,  147839488. 
CarUle,  Richard  B.,  433703930. 
Cavanaugh,  Daniel  O.,  610366347. 
Celanl,  Albert  F.,  316435703. 
Charbonnel,  Thomas  8.,  633646747. 
Charlton,  WUllam  T.,  188360748. 
Colman,  Michael  D.  V.,  448446688. 
Conger,  Mlchad  R.,  635361193. 
Cordes,  Arben  P.,  141306368. 
CressweU,  John  R.,  336660341. 
DalulBlo,  Eugene  V.,  190846710. 
Davis.  Gene  C,  336680036. 
Derouen,  Donald  B.,  463685504. 
De  Wolfe.  Franklyn  J.,  013338258. 
Dlppel,  Erich  B.,  560568407. 
Doelle,  John  C,  364469668. 
DorseU,  Michael  L.,  466649433. 
Dougherty,  Russell  C.  626636776. 
Duncan.  Cheeter  E..  461646803. 
EUand,  Roderick  N.,  438803783. 
Estrada,  Martin,  433737901. 
Evans,  Alfred  M.,  Jr.,  440446880. 
Fields,  RandaU  L..  830886013. 
FUher.  Ivory  J.,  830886180. 
Fits,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  663686074. 
Foster,  Douglas  E.,  368600133. 
Fox.  Robert,  647606886. 
Garllnger,  John  C,  1 10363747. 
Oendron,  John  T.,  435684321. 
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Olancy,  Eugene  E.,  536600473. 

Glasgow,  Robert  C.  661584108. 

OoUghtly,  cnarlce  B.,  420646769. 

Oonxales,  Benry  N.,  686064436. 

Grant,  Oeorge  R.,  347767658. 

Gray,  Robert  E.,  374383703. 

Gray,  WUllam  M.,  443386663. 

Greene,  David  D.,  389386616. 

HaU,  Ronald  E.,  191340606. 

Hammann,  John,  036383838. 

Harpw,  John  A.,  328328666. 

Basela,  David  R.,  448446986. 

Bill.  Richard  D.,  231646518. 

Bodes,  Robert  W.,  341326468. 

Buff,  Charles  M.,  366740640. 

Butehlnson,  Jim  8.,  335708946. 

IsbeU,  Paul  R.,  422545507. 

Jackson,  Michael  D.,  305463816. 

JaoobeUy,  Robert  C,  560600008. 

Janes,  WUllam  B.,  295422592. 

Jenkle,  Ronald  A..  009308888. 

Jemlgan.  Irocus  E.,  415726760. 
Johnston,  CHlfford  St.  Clair,  019303229. 

Johnston,  Keith  B.,  525729929. 

Ksm.  Donald  S.,  452705664. 

LaUcker,  Elmer  L.,  448403166. 
Lambert,  John  D.,  407667763. 
LangeUers,  Leonard  L..  265424777. 
Langer,  William  R.,  134341867. 
Lapaley,  James  R.,  131361499. 
Lauver,  Stephen  D.,  276389177. 
Lawrence.  WlUlam  T.,  192348960. 
LewU,  Timothy  W.,  462666414. 
Lincoln,  Larry  B,  211334430. 
Llntwalte,  Stephens  B.,  403626307. 
Lovelace,  Hewitt  E.,  m,  631666671. 
Loveless.  Steven  D.,  608638340. 
Lowe,  John  H.,  353747427. 
Lowry,  WlUlam  1.,  242567666. 
Mallnovsky.  William  E..  273404237. 
Martina,  Beiman  J..  462604936. 
Massleu,  Raymond  W..  262580401. 
Matheeon,  William  A.,  556560899. 
McCarthy  Michael  J.,  661626331. 
McCoy,  Frederick  W.,  Jr.,  493446808. 
Merldlth,  Jerry  R..  420748496. 
MUler,  DerreU  B.,  639348385. 
Moen,  Prands  C,  I18S24802. 
Montle,  Michael  E.,  871440340. 
Moon,  James  P.,  433666999. 
Morton,  Joseph  B.,  363808101. 
Mullady,  Brian  P..  678683678. 
Neptune,  Calvin,  m,  616363970. 
Netharton.  David  L..  460730468. 
Noble,  Jeffrey  D.,  367706941. 
Osborne,  Timothy  W.,  146368640. 
Patteraon,  Donald  L.,  578508399. 
Peooraro,  Richard,  144842881. 
Perkins,  Stephen  K.,  664604007. 
Perry,  Judson  E.,  463636841. 
Poe,  WUllam  B.,  386347170. 
Ragua,  Leonard  A.,  439664100. 
Reading,  David  K.,  080343728. 
Held,  Terry  A.,  844366103. 
Rochon,  Kenneth  J.,  039361887. 
Roerlg,  Richard  L.,  611441978. 
Ryan,  SUaabeth  O.,  467766646. 
RusseU,  James  E.,  637433106. 
Schlemann,  Belnz  A.,  639400830. 
Shaddlz,  Larry  O.,  453608763. 
Shearln,  Robert  B..  338638768. 
Simons.  John  V..  350383443. 
Smith,  John  B.,  477304301. 
Smith,  Thomas  A.,  416663117. 
Steward,  Edward  C,  811386543. 
Tackett,  John  A.,  600485166. 
Taylor,  Max  B.,  438607368. 
■moii4>son,  Jamee  R.,  383389078. 
Thurston,  Daniel  O.,  833661777. 
Trover,  Robert  M.,  337831476. 
Upchurch,  Robert  H.,  348640602. 
Ward.  Jerry  W..  403683389. 
Watson.  Richard  A.,  166807731. 
Wells.  Peggy  A..  380741048. 
Wesssls,  Jamas  v..  470634689. 
West,  Orover  C,  in.  416766938. 
Weygand,  Kenneth  B.,  488683848. 
Wheaton.  Roger  8.,  633601666. 
Wlllard.  Barry  D.,  330630088. 
Wood,  Larry  D.,  303443467. 


TulUe,  David  L..  371440766. 
Zannl,  Joeeph  W.,  036387664. 

To  be  second  Ueutenant 
Aaronson,  David  B.,  166848887. 
Arellano,  Benito  M.,  648640190. 
Arthur.  Bradley  K.,  894448363. 
Augsburger,  RusaeU  J.,  316383669. 
Balr,  Tracy  R.,  444461368. 
Bemath,  CUfford  B.,  403486648. 
Brown,  Frederick  W.,  489736761. 
Burch,  Thomas  E..  166334469. 
Canas,  Benry  R.,  467731606. 
CaselU,  PhUlp  P..  153340603. 
ClUey,  Donald  O..  307334406. 
Cook,  David  R.,  Jr.,  600408619. 
Creech,  WUllam  A.,  Jr.,  448447796. 
Cuttle,  Donald  T.,  360366561. 
Downs,  Michael  D..  057864060. 
Drickey,  Michael  L.,  090408476. 
Bcks,  Forrest  W..  Jr.,  117381347. 
Frank,  Charles  G.,  188386301. 
neeman,  Robert  L.,  056341019. 
Garrett.  Douglas  W.,  366747837. 
Oarza.  Larry  A„  449843826. 
Oerron,  Sheldon  J.,  462827903. 
OUbert.  Deri  H..  106365172. 
Ham.  Robert  C,  370463476. 
Hrtlman,  Robert  O.,  404667108. 
Belmold,  Kenneth  P.,  330607878. 
Bowell,  James  L.,  374384661. 
Kennedy,  WUUam  B.,  m.  374460616. 
Klrchner.  Gerard  C.  088361117. 
lAlble,  Warren  D.,  500488488. 
Landrus,  WUllam  E.,  338647804. 
Le  Vee,  Kathryn  E..  541563186. 
Maple.  Donald  P..  256721038. 
Mayer,  Klelmann,  Michael,  686136874. 
McOee,  Thomas  A.,  361741333. 
McLemore,  Dwight  C,  Jr.,  436648710. 
MltcheU,  Charles  T.,  338646088. 
Montgomery,  OUbert  M..  m,  368641148. 
Nanoe,  WlUle  B.,  438960605. 
Nash,  Frank  M.,  433660734. 
New,  Bector.  431704701. 
O'Donnell,  Dennis  M.,  379489300. 
Parker,  Sherwood  L.,  637646847. 
Parrlsh,  George  W.,  416603568. 
Poorbaugh,  David  R.,  306349666. 
Rankin,  Johnnie  D.,  446486616. 
Robinson,  Larry  M.,  603383411. 
Rose,  Alexander  J..  331345968. 
Handneas,  Stephen  O.,  064606349. 
Schwarts,  Allen,  023307088. 
Stowell,  Boraoe  K,  343887663. 
Tipple,  Bryan  T..  600486868. 
Van  Cleave.  Ronald  M.,  640503786. 
Webb,  John  R.,  436038063. 
WlUlams,  Oeorge  E..  m,  466831893. 
Willson.  Donn  C,  573760084. 
Wood,  Lawrence,  196386770. 

The  f<41owlng-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  Statee,  in  the  grade  of 
second  Ueutenant,  under  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  aeotlons  3106,  8383, 
3384,  3386.  3287,  3288,  and  3390: 

Bicklng,  Cortes  J.,  364964619. 
Carver.  Roger  P.,  413866337. 
Davis,  James  J.,  369781697. 
Edgel,  John  P.,  533549683. 
Greene.  Cam  R.,  366840373. 
Barrls,  Michael  R.,  847436660. 
Beatherly,  John  A.,  Jr.,  408863331. 
laenhower,  Nelaon  N.,  345748763. 
Keneally.  John  T.,  166404931. 
Klvloja.  Larry  A.,  476861039. 
KUngenbeek.  Robert  P..  339664486. 
MeUx.  Calvin  B.,  600631766. 
Mbaer,  Gordon  B..  160404766. 
Prewltt,  Sharrod  N.,  461766933. 
Shelby,  Danny  W..  413766487. 
Smith.  Judge  C,  687368613. 
Umataedter.  Wlllam  B.,  349806837. 
Wood.  Robert  J.,  109437430. 
Young,  Daniel  E..  483936628. 

The  foUowlng-named  acholarahlp  students 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  ssoond  Uau- 
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XmDMDt,  under  prorlatons  of  tltl«  10,  United 
Btetea  Ck>de,  aectlooa  ai07,  sass,  S284.  8386, 
8387,3388.  and  3390: 

Ckrllsle,  EUls  L.,  S3e480637. 
Carreker.  Larry  E..  449831456. 
Muipby,  Rick  L..  544630853. 
Ortiz.  Julio  E..  583039343. 
Powera.  Donald  O..  325669394. 
Beld.  John  A..  331688907. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 


the  Senate  August  5  (legislative  day  of 
Augusts)  1971: 

Nationai.  Labos  Rzlations  Boais 
Peter  G.  Mash,  of  New  Yoric,  to  be  General 
Counsel    of   the    National    Labor   Relations 
Board  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

In  THE  An  FOBCE 

The  following  oflloers  for  appointment  as 
Reaerye  commissioned  officers  in  the  VS. 
Air  Force,  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  8218,  8351.  8368,  and 
8393.  titte  10.  of  the  United  SUtes  Code: 


To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  WUllam  A.  Browne.  436-18-164aFO, 
Mississippi  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  WUllam  S.  lamore.  XXX-XX-XXXXPO, 
Alaska  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  WendeU  O.  Garrett,  XXX-XX-XXXXFO. 
Indiana  Air  National  Guard. 

Im  the  An  FoRCK 

The  nominations  beginning  Clrllo  L, 
Adan,  Jr.,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Gary 
A.  Zuelsdorf.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  July 
38,  1971. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— .Frirfay,  August  6,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
DJ}..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Endeavor  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. — ^Ephesians 
4:3. 

Ood  of  grace  and  goodness,  from 
whom  Cometh  our  help  for  the  present 
and  our  hope  for  the  future,  ere  we  de- 
part for  our  recess  we  invoke  Thy  bless- 
ing upon  us  and  upon  our  country. 

As  we  leave  this  Chamber,  we  commit 
ourselves  with  our  loved  ones  to  Thee, 
prasring  that  the  benediction  of  Thy 
presence  may  rest  upon  our  President, 
our  Speaker.  Members  of  Congress,  and 
all  who  work  with  them.  In  spite  of  our 
weaknesses  and  our  shortcomings,  speaJc 
Thou  to  us  and  through  us  that  Thy 
kingdom  may  come,  lliy  will  be  done, 
and  Thy  peace  be  spread  abroad  in  all 
human  hearts. 

"Ood  save  America,  'mid  all  her  splen- 
dors: 
Save  her  from  pride  and  from  luxury. 
Enthrone  In  her  heart  the  unseen  and 

eternal: 
Right  be  her  might  and  truth  keep  her 
»  free." 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
sunined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  3596.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  11,  1947,  to  authorize  members  of  the 
District  of  Ooliunbla  Fire  Department,  the 
VS.  Park  Police  force,  and  the  Executive 
Protective  Service,  to  participate  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department  Band,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  3600.  An  act  to  equalise  the  retire- 
ment benefits  for  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
•re  retired  for  permanent  total  disability; 

KJ&.  7718.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 


by  the  District  of  Ocdumbia  certain  property 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  owned 
by  the  Supreme  Council  (Mother  CoiincU  of 
the  World)  of  the  inspectors  General  Knlghta 
Commanders  of  the  House  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  of  the  33d  Degree  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free  Masonry 
of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and 

HJl.  8794.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  medical,  surgical,  hos- 
pital, or  related  health  care  services  provided 
certain  retired,  disabled  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metrop<^ltan  Police  force  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park 
Police  force,  the  Executive  Protective  Service. 
and  the  VS.  Secret  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  4713.  An  act  to  amend  section  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to 
correct  an  omission  in  existing  law  with 
reqiect  to  the  entltlnnent  of  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  use 
of  certain  currencies;   and 

Hit.  9844.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  coo- 
structlon  at  military  Installatioos,  and  fcH* 
other  piuposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  i^uested: 

S.  391.  An  act  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  at  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  996.  An  act  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  mail  by  the  VS.  Postal  Service; 

8. 1345.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
37,  1960  (74  Stat.  330) .  reUting  to  the  preser- 
vation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data; 

S.  1969.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  renewal  of 
certain  star  route  contracts; 

S.  3248.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  devel- 
opments; and 

S.  3393.  An  act  to  amend  the  Uaaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970  to  make  areas  suffering  from 
economic  disasters  eligible  for  emergency 
Federal  aid.  to  improve  the  aid  which  would 
become  available  to  economic  disaster  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendmuits  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  9844)  entiUed  "An  act  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 


House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Stknnis,  Mr.  STMiifGTON,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  E^vni,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Thttrmond,  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  DoiciNicK  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


TRIBUTE  PAID  JOHN  MURPHY  BY 
CONORBSS&fAN  SIKE3 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  good 
work  done  by  Members  of  Congress  sel- 
dCMn  makes  the  headlines.  It  Is  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  modem  news  reporting  that 
only  the  sensational  Is  sought.  Yet  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  sound,  constructive 
work  done  by  dedicated  Members  of  the 
House  and  they  do  this  out  of  devotion 
to  their  responsibilities. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  construc- 
tive and  capable  work  is  being  performed 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Yoiic,  the  Honorable  John  M.  Mvrpht. 
whose  work  on  drug  problems,  particu- 
larly as  these  problems  affect  servicemen, 
has  been  outstanding.  He  has  examined 
the  problem  firsthsjid  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  and  he  is  probably 
better  informed  than  any  other  Member 
of  Congress  on  this  serious  and  aggra- 
vated situation.  His  statements  before 
the  House  and  before  the  committees 
reveal  the  d^th  of  his  knowledge  and 
the  extent  of  his  activities  to  provide 
useful  information  and  constructive 
solutions.  John  Muspht's  woiic  deserves 
the  plaudits  of  the  Nation.  In  particular, 
should  we  in  the  House  express  our  ap- 
preciation for  his  untiring  efforts  in  this 
field.  

ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
U.S.  MAGISTRATES  AND  INTERNA- 
"nONAL  CRIMINAL  POLICE  ORGA- 
NIZATION 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  the  fpUow- 
ing  hearings: 

On  September  9,  1971,  the  subcmnmlt- 
tee  will  hold  hearings  on  HJl.  7375.  to 
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remove  the  statutory  ceiling  on  salariee 
payable  to  UJ3.  magistrates,  and  HJl. 
91B0,  to  provide  for  the  temporary  assign- 
ment of  a  U.S.  magistrate  from  one  Ju- 
dicial district  to  another. 

On  September  10, 1971,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  on  H H.  9223.  to  in- 
crease the  limit  on  dues  for  U.S.  member- 
ship in  the  International  Criminal  Police 
Organizaticm. 

These  hearings  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  of 
the  respective  dates  and  will  be  held  in 
room  2226,  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statemoits  for  the  record  should  ad- 
dress their  requests  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives, 
room  2137.  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing. 

PRICE  AND  WAGE  CONTROLS 

(liIr,DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
pemilssion.  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  arid  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr,  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  indicated  that  he  would  not 
sell  his  "investments  in  the  American 
economy — whether  it  is  in  stocks  or  real 
estate  or  what  have  you." 

I  am  afraid  that  the  President  is  talk- 
ing to  the  wrong  people. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
do  not  have  these  types  of  investment. 
TTttir  investments  in  the  American  econ- 
omy are  in  washing  machines  and  re- 
frigerators— and  the  clothing  and  food 
fiiat  goes  into  these  appliances. 

•nieir  investments  in  the  American 
economy  are  in  their  Jobs— and  whether 
thtBt  job  is  still  going  to  be  there  to- 

mCHTOW. 

■nils  year  might  be  a  good  year  for 
the  President's  view  of  the  American  in- 
vestor— and  next  year  might  be  a  very 
good  year  for  that  same  investor. 

Most  of  the  people,  however,  are  lock- 
ing to  right  now,  and  they  want  strong 
steps  taken  to  curb  inflation  and  imem- 
ployment. 

I  have  advised  President  Nixon  today 
of  the  results  of  one  of  the  questions 
which  I  asked  in  my  recent  questionnaire 
sent  throughout  my  district. 

I  asked:  With  unemployment  and  In- 
flatioo  seriously  affecting  the  ec<momy. 
do  you  feel  the  President  should  use  the 
powers  Already  granted  him  by  Congress 
to  freeze  prices  and  wages? 

The  results :  Nearly  4  to  1  said  "yes." 


THE  TRANSICARE  ACT  OP  1971 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
»nlssi<Hi  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  held 
hearings  in  my  congressioQal  district — 
New  York's  27th  Congressional  District- 
concerning  the  problems  of  the  elderly. 
I  have  been  inserting  the  transcript  of 
these  hearings  into  the  Congrxssionai. 
Record  over  the  past  few  days,  and  it  is 
quite  clear  from  the  testimony  that  the 
needs  of  our  older  citizens  have  been 
shamefully  neglected.  Many  older  citi- 
zens are  forced  to  live  in  isolation  under 
conditions  of  extreme  hardship. 


One  area  which  was  r^seatedly  men- 
tioned during  the  hearing  was  the  diffi- 
culty that  many  <dder  people  have  in 
getting  adequate  tran^xntatlon.  This 
unavailsUt)iIity  of  adequate  transporta- 
tion has  a  very  adverse  impact  on  the 
lives  of  older  pecH>le.  It  hampers  the 
elderly  in  their  efforts  to  get  good  medi- 
cal care  and  other  health  care  services. 
Obviously,  you  cannot  get  any  benefit 
from  a  doctor  yxm  cannot  get  to  see. 

Today,  I  am  taking  a  limited  step  in 
solving  this  problem  by  introducing  the 
Translcare  Act  of  1971.  This  bill  would 
amend  title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  include  transportation  as  a  medi- 
cal expense  covered  by  part  B  of  the 
medicare  program. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  adequate 
transportation  and  the  abili^  to  get  good 
medical  care  go  hand  in  hand.  For  in- 
stance, the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
allows  tax  deducticms  for  tran^wrtation 
which  is  "primarily  for  and  essential  to  " 
the  receipt  of  medical  services.  I  have 
adopted  this  same  test  in  my  bill  for  a 
determination  of  whether  payment 
should  be  made  for  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  and  from  a  place  where 
covered  services  are  provided.  This  legis- 
lation provides  for  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  text  of 
the  act  is  as  follows: 

HJt.   1048S 
A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUl  of  the  Social  Se- 
ciulty  Act  to  provide  payment  under  the 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  program 
for  transportation  to  and  from  the  place 
where  an  Individual  receives  services  cov- 
ered   under    that   program    or   under   the 
hospital  Insurance  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepretentctivea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  shall 
be  known  as  the  "Translcare  Act  of  1971." 

Sec.  3.  Section  1861(8)  (7)  of  the  Social  Se- 
CTErtty  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  transportation  of  an  individual  to 
and  ftotn  a  place  where  he  is  furnished  serv- 
ices with  respect  to  which  benents  are  pay- 
able under  this  title  (Including  ambulance 
service  where  the  use  of  other  methods  of 
transportation  is  contraindlcated  by  his  con- 
dition) ,  when  determined  under  regiUatlons 
to  be  primarily  for  and  essential  to  the 
receipt  of  such  services;". 

8«c.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  transporutlon  which  occurs  (or  is 
commenced)  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
month  foUowlng  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  is  enacted. 

This  amendment.  If  adopted,  would  not 
lead  to  a  significant  increase  in  the  cost 
of  premiums  paid  by  participants  in  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  difficult  to  accurately  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  program.  For  one  thing,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  no  figures 
available  on  how  much  money  is  de- 
ducted from  tax  returns  annually' for  the 
cost  of  transportation  as  a  medical  ex- 
pense. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  cost 
will  not  be  prohibitive. 

For  example,  there  are  19.7  mllli(Hi 
participants  in  the  medicare  program.  An 
extremely  generous  estimate  would  be 
that  every  medicare  participant  will  go 
to  the  doctor  six  times  a  year,  and  spend 
$4  on  transportation  each  trip.  This 
would  represent  a  total  expenditure  of 


$480  million  per  year,  of  which  80  per- 
cent would  be  reimbursable.  Since  half 
of  the  cost  of  the  program  is  met  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  medicare  premiums  under  this 
exaggerated  example  would  be  approxi- 
mately $9  per  year,  or  75  cents  per 
mcHith. 

However,  there  are  many  factors  which 
act  to  lessen  this  cost.  Fin*,  we  know 
that  every  participant  will  not  go  to  a 
doctor  six  times  a  year.  Also,  $4  per  per- 
son per  trip  is  much  more  than  the  aver- 
age person  will  pay,  because  this  amount 
is  equivalent  to  a  long  taxicab  ride.  Sec- 
ond, the  first  $50  spent  per  year  on 
medical  expenses  is  not  payable  under 
medicare,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
the  transportation  expense  will  not  be 
large  enough  to  push  coveired  expendi- 
tures significantly  past  the  $50  level.  In 
fact,  as  things  presently  stand,  only  45 
percent  of  the  medicare  participants 
actually  exceed  the  $50  deductiUe  lev^. 
and  it  is  questionable  how  much  of  this 
excess  would  be  for  transportation. 

I  think  we  are  talking  about  a  pro- 
gram thait  will  cost  at  the  very  most  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $380  million  per 
yefu-,  but  probably  much  less.  Thia  area 
would  be  an  apprc^xlate  matter  for  fur- 
ther investigation,  and  I  am  h(^>eful  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
give  the  question  of  cost  its  prompt  and 
thorough  attention. 

The  inability  of  older  people  to  get 
adequate  transportation  is  not  a  whimsi- 
cal contenticm.  Our  transportation  sys- 
tem in  this  coimtry  is  built  aroimd  the 
use  of  the  private  automobile,  and  those 
persons  who  do  not  own  an  automobile 
or  are  unable  to  operate  one  are  very 
limited  in  their  mobility. 

Many  (rider  people  do  not  own  cars 
because  they  cannot  afford  them  or  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  for  them  to  get  In- 
surance. In  addition,  because  they  may 
be  in  poor  health,  many  older  people 
cannot  get  driver's  licenses  or  perh^js 
do  not  trust  themselves  beldnd  the  wheel. 
Also,  modem  superhU^ways  with  their 
high  speeds  and  conuilioated  routing  sys- 
tems can  make  driving  difficult  as  can 
the  extremriy  congested  traffic  ccmdi- 
tions  we  experience  in  our  larger  cities. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  situation, 
many  older  people  are  forced  to  rely 
upon  public  transportation  systems  such 
as  trains,   buses,  and  taxicabs.  These 
v^iictes  present  obstacles  in  themselves. 
For  instance,  bus  stops  and  train  sta- 
tions  can  be  one  or  more  blocks  away 
from  a  person's  home,  and  frequently 
they  are  a  great  distance.  Since  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  an  older  person 
will  experience  some  difficulty  in  walk-^ 
ing  long  distances,  that  person  is  not 
likely  to  use  public  tran^wrtation  unlesa 
he  really  is  forced  to. 

Ih  additicm,  the  Infrequency  of  buses 
which  are  run  over  commuter  routes,  the 
necessity  of  making  several  transfers, 
the  crowding  conditions,  the  fear  of 
crime  while  waiting  for  the  bus,  have  all 
acted  to  deter  the  older  person  ft-om 
using  the  transportation  which  is  avail- 
able to  him. 

Certainly  the  legislation  I  am  propos- 
ing today  will  not  solve  the  mobility  crisis 
experienced  by  our  older  citizens.  Then 
is  no  single  solution. 
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But  access  to  good  medleal  care  muat 
be  seen  as  among  the  most  urgent  needs 
of  our  older  cttlzene,  and  tiiis  legislation 
would  make  it  possitale  for  almost  all  of 
tbe  participants  in  the  medicare  program 
to  afford  Tlsttin«  the  doctor.  Also,  if  the 
participant  in  medicare  Is  given  access 
to  transportatiom.  it  is  possible  that  be 
might  not  require  a  doctor  to  make  a 
house  call  when  he  might  otherwise  have 
no  alternative. 

One  of  things  we  are  Just  b^dnnlng  to 
realize  about  our  det^lorating  health- 
care system  in  America  is  that  our  em- 
phasis has  beoi  placed  on  the  curative 
aspects  of  medical  treatment.  We  have 
done  very  Itttle  to  prevent  illness,  and 
the  doctor  gets  to  the  patient  only  after 
illness  has  occurred.  The  older  person, 
who  is  probably  living  on  a  fixed  InctMne, 
Is  not  going  to  spend  the  money  to  get 
to  a  doctor  imless  the  trip  is  absolutely 
neoeasary.  Tills  financial  restriction  re- 
moves any  opportunity  the  doctor  or  the 
older  person  has  to  discover  a  poten- 
tially dangerous  physical  condition  and 
oorreot  it  before  it  does  any  damage. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  pay- 
ment for  transportation  imder  this  bill 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
wblch  effect  other  types  of  payment  for 
covered  services — medicare  pajns  for  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  medical  services 
after  the  first  $50,  which  the  participant 
must  pay  himself. 

This  legislation  must  be  seen  as  oae 
skirmish  in  our  battle  to  solve  the  mobil- 
ity crisis  of  older  Americans.  It  is  not  a 
panacea. 

The  dllOcuMies  which  cMifront  older 
people  in  getting  transportation  are  in 
some  degree  shared  by  all  of  us  in  this 
autom(^ile-donilnated  transportation 
syaton.  The  reason  for  this  bill  is  that 
these  problems  affect  the  older  person 
more  severely,  and  the  <rider  person,  be- 
cause of  low  income  and  possible  infir- 
mity, is  not  as  able  to  overcome  these  dif- 
ficulties. 

THE  MINE  LAW  IS  BEINO 
XJMDERMINED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hkchibb)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congress,  in  enacting  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969  (83  Stat.  742,  Dec.  30,  1969)  de- 
clared that — 

"(a)  the  firtt  priority  and  eoncem  of  aU 
in  the  coal  mining  indtutry  mutt  be  the 
health  and  safety  of  ita  moet  precious  re- 
touTce — tha  miner. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(o)  there  to  an  urgent  need  to  provl<l« 
more  effectlTS  meaiu  and  mewurea  for  Un- 
pcovlng  wcrtclng  wirtltlona  and  pnotioM  in 
tbs  NatUm*!  ooal  mlnw  In  order  to  pr»- 
vent . .  .  occupational  Oiaeatea  originating  in 
such  mines.-  (ItaUcs  suppUed.) 

The  coal  operators,  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  ofOdals  of  the  Bureau  of 
TLtinm  have  consistently  chosen  to  Ignore 
this  declaration.  They  look  wpoa  the  law 
with  disdain.  Tliey  seek  to  subvert  it.  The 
mm^n  coal  operators  have  once  again 
sued  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
civil  penalty  provisions  of  the  law — see 


McKlnney,  et  al.  against  Mortcxi,  et  al., 
filed  June  29.  1971.  No.  1414.  n.S.  EMs- 
trict  Court,  Eastern  District  of  Ken- 
tucky. 


or  ooMoiaM 

Today.  I  want  to  report  to  the  House 
another  eotample  of  this.  Once  again,  the 
Bureau  of  Biines — this  time  apparently 
with  the  tadt  approval  of  tiie  D^iart- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— has  quietly  found,  in  cooperati<m 
with  coal  operators,  a  new  way  to  imder- 
mine  the  law  and  to  ignore  this  con- 
gressional declaration  of  policy. 

Title  n  of  the  1969  law  establidied  in- 
terim mandatory  health  standards  de- 
signed primarily  to  reduce  the  incidence 
of  the  dreaded  "black  lung"  disease 
which  Is  so  prevalent  among  the  Nation's 
coal  miners.  Miners  exposed  to  excessive 
resplrable  dust  cc«icentratlans  contract 
this  disease.  The  objective  of  the  law  is 
to  contnd  this  disease  through  the  es- 
tabUskment  of  a  resplrable  dust  stand- 
ards for  the  active  workings  of  a  mine. 
Under  the  law,  each  coal  (qierator  must 
"continuously  maintain  the  average  con- 
centration of  resplrable  dust  in  the  mine 
Htmoapben  during  each  shift  to  which 
each  miner  in  the  active  workings  of  such 
mine  is  exposed  at  or  below  3  milligrams 
of  respiraUe  dust  per  cuUc  meter  of  air." 
By  the  end  of  1972,  this  standard  will  be 
2  mUUgrams.  Provisl<m  is  also  made  for 
■funpiiTig  the  dust  levels.  Violations  of 
the  standard  results  in  dvll  penalties  and 
mine  closures. 

When  Ccxigress  considered  this  feature 
of  the  law,  the  Senate,  and  many  of  us 
in  the  House,  urged  that  the  measure- 
ment be  (»  a  single  shift  basis  and  that 
if  the  dust  level  exceeds  the  standard  at 
any  time  "during  any  shift,"  it  would  be 
a  violation.  The  House  version  permitted 
measiuvments  to  be  taken  and  averaged 
over  several  shifts  and  if  the  average  ex- 
ceeded the  level,  there  was  a  vl<^ti(m. 
The  conferees  resolved  this  difficulty  as 
foUows  (H.  Conf.  Rept  91-761.  Dec.  16. 
1969,  p.  75) : 

"The  substitute  adopted  by  the  conference 
requires  the  operator  to  maintain  contlnu- 
ouBly  the  average  concentration  of  resplrable 
dust  In  the  mine  atmosphere  during  each 
shift  to  which  each  miner  Is  exposed  at  or 
below  the  established  maximum  standard  or 
the  permitted  maximum  standard.  It  also 
provides  that  the  term  'average  concentra- 
tion' meaTis  that,  for  a  maximum  period  of 
18  months  after  enactment,  measurements 
of  a  minimum  number  of  the  same  produc- 
tion shifts  In  consecutive  order  are  author- 
ized to  obtain  a  statistically  valid  sample. 
At  the  end  of  this  18-month  period,  it  re- 
quires that  the  measurements  be  over  one 
production  shift  only,  unless  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  find.  In  accordance  udth  the  stand- 
ard-setting procedure  of  section  101,  that 
single-shift  measurevients  will  not  accurate- 
ly represent  the  atmospheric  conditions  dur- 
ing  the  measured  shift  to  which  the  miner 
is  continuously  exposed."  (Italics  supplied). 

MXASOanCKNT  AVKBAGXO  OVKR  ONK  PKODUCTIOIf 


Thus,  as  of  June  30, 1971,  the  measure- 
ments, under  the  law.  were  to  be  aver- 
aged "over  oae  production  shift  only" 
rather  than  over  several  shifts,  unless 
both  Secretaries  found  by  then  that  such 
single  shift  measurements  were  not  pos- 
sible from  the  standpoint  of  technology. 


It  should  be  noted  that  even  when  a 
single  shift  measurement  is  prescribed, 
the  act  contemplates  that  more  than  one 
shift  at  each  mine  would  be  sami;ded 
each  month  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
doctoring  the  sample.  But  the  average 
at  the  end  of  each  shift  could  not  exceed 
the  standard. 

June  30,  1971,  came  and  went  without 
these  agencies  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  law. 

Finally,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Mor- 
ton and  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Richardson  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  July  17, 1971  (36 
FJl.  13286) ,  a  proposed  "Notice  of  Find- 
ing that  Single  Shift  Measurements  of 
Resplrable  Dust  will  not  Accurately  Rep- 
resent AtmoqAierlc  Conditions  Diulng 
Such  Shift."  The  notice  gives  Interested 
persons  30  d&ys  to  comment  thereon.  Hie 
text  of  the  proposed  "notice"  appears  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  notice  states  that  in  "April,  1971, 
a  statistical  analysis  was  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  using  as  a  basis 
the  current  basic  samples  for  the  2.179 
working  sections  in  compliance  with  the 
dust  standard  on  the  date  of  the  anal- 
jrsis."  These  samples  were  derived  from 
21,790  samples  taken  over  a  3-mdnth 
period  ending  on  April  13,  1971.  These 
measurements  were  used  by  both  Secre- 
taries to  make  the  finding  that  a  "single 
shift"  measurement  was  not  possible. 

FAXOiTT  DATA  T7BXD  FOB  flMDIirO 

In  my  opinion,  the  data  upon  which 
the  Secretaries  made  this  finding  are 
faulty  and  therefore  the  finding  is  in  er- 
ror. Let  me  explain. 

First.  No  effort  was  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau to  take  test  samples  in  order  to 
make  this  finding.  Instead,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  relied  entirely  <m  apenUa  samples 
submitted  to  It  under  the  regulcu-  sam- 
pling program.  Many  miners  have  told 
me  that  these  scunples.  In  many  cases,  are 
not  reliable.  It  Is  alleged  In  at  least  one 
mine,  a  miner  wearing  a  personal  sam- 
pler began  a  shift  near  the  face  where 
the  dust  is  highest,  but  part  way  through 
the  shift  he  was  moved  back  to  a  less 
dustier  area  of  the  mine  while  still  wear- 
ing the  sampler.  More  than  likely,  the 
average  of  that  sample  would  show  no 
violation  of  the  standard. 

Even  if  this  alleged  doctoring  of  the 
sample  did  not  occur  here,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  Bureau  and  HEW  met 
the  requirements  of  the  law  when  they 
failed  to  conduct  any  sampling  before 
making  this  finding.  The  regulator  has  a 
duty  under  the  law  to  conduct  Independ- 
ent sampling  to  make  this  finding. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  did  not  establish 
until  the  last  2  weeks  of  April  1971  an 
effective  spot  health  inspectlcm  program. 
At  the  end  of  May  1971,  400  spot  health 
inspections  were  made.  The  results  of 
the  samples  taken  by  the  inspectors  are 
apparently  still  being  compu^  to  the 
results  obtained  by  the  operators. 
ixmaa  to  BBcuTAaiiB  icorroN  and 

UCHABOeON 

Second.  No  effort  was  made  to  take  sin- 
gle shift  measurements  with  slde-by-slde 
instruments  sampling  the  mine  atmos- 
phere and  to  determine  the  variations  be- 
tween Instruments. 

I  wrote  to  Secretary  Mortem  and  Sec- 
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retary  Richardson  on  July  2. 1971.  point-  Just  a  quiet  little  get-together  with  3aan  Iktbiob-hxw  RBaTn.ATiDira  or  jxilt 
Ing  out  to  them  how  faulty  this  data  Is.  the  operators,   who.   as  you   can   see.  ^7. 1971  (se  FJt.  13386) 
I  urged  that  the  published  notice  of  dominated  the  meellng.  and  one  lonely  office  of  the  secretary,  coai  Mine  Health 
July  17  be  rescinded  and  new  findings  be  member  of  the  UMW.  and  safety- 
made.  What  did  they  do?  Why  they  killed  Notice  of  Finding  Tliat  SUi^e  Shift  Ueas- 

I  also  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  no-  the  single-shift   measurement  idea  of  uremamts  of  BeqjinUbie  Oii«t  wm  Not  Ae- 

tice  does  not  indicate  when  the  two  agen-  Congress.  The  operators  veh^nently  at-  cunvt^y   Bepreaent   Atmosphedc   Ooodl- 

cles  will  again  review  their  finding  to  de-  tacked  the  idea.  Dr.  Kerr  opposed  it  be-  ^°^  EhKing  Suoh  Shift 

termlne,  in  light  of  later  technology,  cause  he  thought  that  only  one  sample  section  aoa(f)  of  the  Fsdenu  ooai  Mine 

whether  or  not  single  shift  measurefiients  would  be  taken  a  month.  He  said  the  op-  5?^*^  "^  Baiet.i  Act  of  1968  (80  u.s.c.  80i; 

are  possible.  The  notice  impUes  that,  hav-  erators  could  manipulate  a  single  sam-  !x„^;JSi JT*^'*"  **^"^  T^.  "*^*f?*!f 

ing  made  this  finding,  both  agencies  pie  too  easily.  But  Bureau  of  Mines  offl-  2^SS?S^r^2SSr^!S^i?c  J^ 

will  never  consider  the  matter  again.  clals  knew  full  well  that  more  than  one  uona  with  wgwdtow^iinSed^ to wSSi 

BioH  FBODucnoN  AT  BXFBrai  OF  HXALTHT  samplc   pcr   month   was   ccmtemplated.  eacb  miner  In  the  aotlve  workings  of  a  mine 

The  Secretaries  aooarentLv  are  foUow-  "^^  n&vet  told  Dr.  Kerr  this,  however,  to  ezpoaed  (1)  as  mMaured.  during  the  perl- 

InglSe^SSati^^^rict^i??™^-  until  after  the  meeting  and  after  the  ta^^J"^:^^!^  IT^"^^ 

tionist   Philosophy  that  since  the  law  decision  was  made.  SS^bAiTSSSS^  S^  ^tSio?S 

did  not  specifically  call  for  such  future  *"  «>*^  op««atom  always  gft  thx  wom  ^ aeoritary ofHel^Wuoafcio^^sSd wS^ 

review,  none  should  be  made.  Perhaps  Let  me  now  tell  you  of  smother  bit  of  fue,  and  (3)  as  meacurwl  theraafter,  o?er  a 

the  administration  feels  that  the  miner's  chicanery  between  the  Bureau  and  the  single  ahift  only,  unless  the  Secretary  of  ttie 

health  is  not  as  important  as  the  open,-  operators.  interior  and  the  secretary  of  Health,  Bduca- 

tor's  production  and  the  fear  of  brown-  The  day  before  this  meeting  Bureau  ^°^'  ""*  Welfare  find,  in  accordance  with 

outs.  If  they  review  the  finding  6  months  officials  gave  to  the  Bituminous  Coal  ^J'!J^°'^,Sf  "^'^  ^°^  ^_*^  ^^' "»•* 

or  1  year  from  now,  they  may  find  that  Operators   Association   advance   copies  aSSS^SiXLS^^IS'^SL'^enl' ^ 

technology  will  accurately  permit  sin-  of  proposed  changes  In  the  regulations  SffiSLS?  SSSS  ^SS^nreSh  iS 

gle  shift  measurements.  But  the  opera-  governing  dust  sampling.  mo^meno  conditioas  (taring  sa<A  shift,  that 

tors  do  not  want  this.  They  prefer  multl-  These  changes  were  to  be  dlseuased  at  u,  tbe  aihifto  dining  which  tbe  miner  is'  oon- 

ple  shift  measurements,  because  such  the  meeting.  They  Included  a  reduction  tmuousiy  eoqwwd  to  raspiniiie  dust, 

measurements  result  in  less  vlcdations.  in  the  number  of  samples  to  be  taken  Notice  to  hereby  given  that,  in  accordance 

I  urged  both  Secretaries  to  provide  for  from  10  to  five  and  the  provisicoi  that  If  Jj**^  "wtian  loi  of  the  Act,  and  based  on  ttve 

such  review.  any  one  sample  exceeded  3.5  milligrams,  °*~*  ""]1"'*^'*^  »^^'  "^  secretary  of 

Mr.    Speaker,    when   I   delved    more  the  op^r  would  be  found  In  violation.  ^^„SS,*L^eS^S^t  .S^^ 

deeply  into  the  development  of  this  no-  The  0.5  milligram  was  added  to  the  3-  measurement  of  raspiraUe  dust^mi  ^ 

tlce,  I  found  evidence  that  the  Bureau  milligram  standard  apparently  to  com-  after  applying  yaUd  statistical  techniquea  to 

of  Mines  and  HEW  did  not  follow  the  pensate  for  variations  that  occur  in  the  such  measurement,  accurately  represent  tb« 

procedures  establi^ied  in  ^e  law  for  Instruments  and  inaccurades  that  oc-  atmospheric  conditions  to  which  the  minv 

making  the  above  finding.  cur  in  weighing  of  the  sample.  ♦•  continuously  expoaed. 

..».^..«^_  -■^■.^^■i«.--_i  -V  «»..  .k___.»».-  I"^  April  1971,  a  statistical  analvsto  was  con- 

VIOLATION  OF  THX  I^W  VIOOEOX78  OFPOBTTIOlf  BT  004L  OP^IATOia              rf..„»«^i„  «..._•=    .^~  ~— jo«  y.»o  »;uii 

TujuBxaun  \iw  mm  i^w  ducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  using  as  a 

The  law  quite  clearly  states  in  section  ^-  ^err  was  not  given  a  copy  of  the  basto  the  current  baste  samples  for  the  3,i7s 

101  that  there  must  be  consultation  with  proposed  changes  before  the  meeting  or.  working  sections  in  con^iuance  with  the 

"the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  with  other  'or  that  matter,  at  the  meeting.  In  fact,  ^i^^^  standard  on  the  date  of  the  anaiyato. 

interested  I^eral  agencies,  appropriate  they  were  never  discussed  because  of  the  m  •coordance  with  the  saii4)iing  procedures 

representatives  of  State  agencies,  appro-  vigorous   opposition    expressed   by   the  TSto(^o!^^^^^^^»k^Tl 

Priate  representatives  Of  the  coal  mine  ope^rs  to  single  shift  m^ur^oits.  'c^SSt'Si^XS^^^SS^r'tT^ 

operators  and  miners,  other  Interested  Instead,  they  were  quietly  discarded  or  Bureau  over  a  period  of  tx^^ioTto  Se 

persons  and  organizations,  and  so  forth."  shelved.  date  the  anaiyato  was  conducted.  The  aver- 

Of  course,  the  law  Is  more  often  than  ^^-  Speaker,  in  my  letter  to  Secretary  age  concentration  of  the  current  lo  basic 

not  obeerved  in  the  breach  by  the  Bureau  Morton  and  to  Secretary  Ridiardson  I  samples  was  compared  with  the  average  of 

of  Mines.  That  is  exactiy  what  happened  describe  these  last  two  outrageous  events.  **>•  **<>  n"**  recentiy  submitted  san^ies 

In  the  case  of  this  finding.  I  said  that  since  the  procedurea  outlined  °'  «*spirabie  dust,  tiien  to  the  three  most 

On  June  23    1971    the  Bureau  heW  an  in  the  law  which  were  tO  be  foUowed  in  "^"y  submitted  samples,  then  to  the  four 

\ju  June  ^j,  IV 11,  me  x»ureau  neia  an  *"  *"«'  "•"  ""—  ""*'  *"  "r  *mumwc«  lu  ^^^^  recenUy  submitted  aamples.  etc  The  re- 

unpubUdzed  meeting  to  "consult"  on  the  making  this  finding  were  abandoned  by  ^Mita  of  tiiese  oomparteonTiSow^tiiat  S^ 

single-shift  measurement  requlremoit  of  t^e  Bureau  and  by  Health,  Education,  average  of  the  two  most  recentiy  submit- 

the  law.  It  was  a  cozy  meeting  wlQi  '^^  Welfare,  and  since  the  substituted  tad  ■•m|>iea  of  re^>iraMa  dust  was  sutto- 

Bureau  and  HEW  officials,  the  coal  xyp-  procedures  were,  at  the  very  least,  sus-  ticaUy  equivalent  to  the  average  conoeatn- 

erators,  and  a  siiigle  r^resentative  from  P*ct.  I  *lso  urged  "that  the  published  ^^'^  o'  the  current  basic  samples  for  each 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  notice  be  rescinded."  working  section  in  only  »jO  percent  of  the 

A  LOASK)  tcmTNO  ^^"^  '^^  *  aMDLAToaT  AOBJccT  BB  SO  CALLOTTST  compailaona.  Figure   1   lists  the  remUts  of 

The   partidoants   were-    Mr    Oreen  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  a  "*•  «>°>P»rt«>M  and  shows  tiiat  a  single  shift 

o  1.  .*    Paruopanre    were.    mt.    ureen,  *  V""  "  «^!tt  rt, nTrn  ^  ^Trv^Jr^..  measurement  would  not  after  ^plying  valid 

SoUcItor's  Office,  Interior  Department;  regutetoiy  agency  charged  by  OongreM  ^atisticai  techniques,  accurat^y  repr«ent 

Mr.  Peluso,  Bureau  of  Mines;  Mr.  Suder,  witii  a  duty  to  protect  ttie  coal  industry's  ^^  atmospheric  condition,  to  wwch  the 

Bureau  of  Mines;  Mr.  Pannlck,  Bureau  "most   precious    resource— the    miner"  niiner  to  continuously  exposed. 

of  Mines:  Mr.  Philips.  Bureau  of  Mines,  could  be  so  callous.  The  officials  of  this  mtL      , 

Mr.  Sutton,  HEW;  Dr.  L.  Kerr,  United  Bureau  have  constantly  Ignored  the  law  ^            ^           rtgure  i 

Mine  Workers  of  America;  Mr.  Vines,  in  favor  of  the  operator  and  coal  produc-  P«rcent  which  to  stottrticauy  equivalent  to 

BCOA:  Mr.  Zanolli,  BCOA;  Mr.  Kobrick.  tion.  j,^^«  o7^fes                       '^'' 

(Bethldiem  Steel  Corp.;   Mr.  Calhoun,  How   many  examples   of  this   mal- 

Rochester  k  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.;   Mr.  administration  do  we  need  brfore  we  act       '  '* 

Connor.  J  fc  L  Coal  Co.;   Mr.  Morse,  to  correct  the  situation?                                   '  ^^ 

United  States  Steel;  Mr.  Smith,  National  Once  again  I  urge,  as  I  have  for  many       5  55  7 

Steel;  Mr.  Parlsl.  Consolidation  Coal  Co.;  months,  that  Congress  enact  leglslatian  e  "II~III""IIIIIIIIII™IIII"    e7!3 

and  Mr.  Holcomb,  small  mine  operators,  to  transfer  the  Bureau  of  Mines' health       7 I...""""""""!!    Tsis 

The  States  were  not  represented.  and  safety  regulatory  functions  to  ^e       8 86.3 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  was  not  repre-  D^Mutment  of  Labor.                                    9  m.  7 

•ented.  The  text  of  the  Joint  Interior-Health,      ^<*  i«> 

No  coal  miners  were  there.  Education,  and  Welfare  notice  of  July  The  dau  from  which  the  above  summary 

Other  interested  persons  and  organl-  17,  1971.  and  my  letters  to  Secretaries  has  been  prepared  are  avaUabie  upon  request 

zations  were  not  represented.  Morton  and  Richardson  are  as  follows:  from  the  chief,  mvtoion  of  Health,  coai  Mine 
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He»ltb  and  Safety,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C.  30340. 

Interested  persons  may  submit  written 
oomments,  suggestions,  or  objections  to  the 
Director.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.C. 
30340.  no  later  than  30  days  foUowlng  pub- 
UcaUon  of  this  notice  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Dated:  JiUy  13, 1971. 

ROOBUI  C.  B.  MOBTON, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Dated:  July  13. 1971. 

Kluot  L.  BicHAaiMOir, 
Secretary  of  Health. 
MAxication,  and  Welfare. 
IFB  Doa  71-10160  FUed  7-l«-Tl;  8:47  am] 

LBITB  OF  JXTLT  31.  1971  TO  SBCBCTAaT  OT  THX 
iMTKBIOa 

JuiT  31. 1971. 
Hon.  Rooiaa  C.  B.  Mobtom. 
Secretary  of  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Smaamrar  Mobton:  On  July  17,  1071. 
there  was  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
(36  F.B.  13388)  a  profxieed  "Notice  of  Find- 
ing" by  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Health. 
■ducatlon  and  Welfare  as  follows: 

"Notice  la  hereby  given  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  101  of  tiie  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  and  baaed  on 
the  data  summarlaed  btfow,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  And  that  tingle  ahift 
measurement  of  respirable  itut  vMl  not, 
after  applying  valid  statistical  techniques  to 
such  measurement,  accurately  represent  the 
atmospheric  conditions  to  tohi^  the  miner 
is  continuously  exposed."  (Italics  euppUed.) 

Section  303(f)  of  the  Act  requires  that 
beginning  18  months  after  December  30, 
1969,  "resplrable  dust  to  which  each  miner 
In  the  active  workings  of  a  mine  Is  exposed" 
must  be  "measured  .  .  .  over  a  single  shift 
only  unless"  both  Secretaries  make  the  above 
finding. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  adequacy  of  the 
data  upon  which  this  finding  Is  based,  and 
about  the  procedures  employed  by  both  De- 
partments In  making  this  finding. 

The  propoaed  notice  states  that  In  "April. 
1971,  a  statistical  analysis  was  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  using  as  a  baala  the 
current  basic  samples  for  the  3,179  working 
sections  in  compliance  with  the  dust  stand- 
ard on  the  date  of  the  analysis."  I  under- 
stand that  these  samples  were  derived  from 
31.790  samples  taken  over  a  three-month 
period  ending  on  ^nrll  13,  1971.  Thus,  the 
measurements  used  to  make  this  fln/iing 
were  taken  over  more  than  a  slngla  stilft. 
Apparently,  no  effort  was  made  to  take 
single  shift  measurements  with  slde-by-slde 
sampling  and  to  determine  the  variations  be- 
tween Instruments  within  the  shift.  I  fall  to 
understand  how  both  Departments  can  make 
the  above  finding  without  taking  such  sln^e 
shift  measurements. 

I  understand  >that  the  Bureau  of  iCnes 
beld  a  meeting  en  June  33,  1971.  to  dlacuaa 
this  finding.  The  pactlclpaats  were: 

Mr.  Oreen,  Solicitor's  OOce. 

Mr.  Peluso,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mr.  Suder,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mr.  Fannlck,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mr.  Philips.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mr.  Sutton,  HKW. 

Dr.  L.  Kerr,  TTnHed  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Vines,  B.C.OA. 

liT.  Zanolll,  B.C.OA. 

Mr.  Kobrivk,  Bethlehem  Steel  Oorpowatlon. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ooal 
Oo. 

Mr.  Connor,  J  ft  L  Ooal  Co. 

Mr.  Morse,  VS.  Steel. 

Mir.  Smith.  National  Steel. 

Mr.  Parisl,  Oonacmdatlon  Coal  Oo. 

Mr.  Holoomb.  Small  Mine  Operators. 

No  public  notice  was  ever  given  of  the 
meeting.  Btoreover,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  waa 
not  repreaented  at  the  meeting,  nor  was  an 


opportunity  provided  to  permit  "other  In- 
terested persons  and  organizations"  to  at- 
tend, as  required  by  seotlon  101  at  the  law. 

On  the  day  before  the  meeting.  Bureau 
officials  gave  to  B.C.OJL  <^Bclala  ooples  of  a 
dtailt  of  a  proposal  to  amend  part  70  at  the 
regulatkios  relating  to  sampling.  Hie  draft 
would  have  reduced  the  number  of  ahlfts  to 
be  measured  from  10  to  "5  oonaecuAlve  normal 
prodiictkn  ahtfts."  It  also  provided  that  If 
any  sample  exceeded  SA  mlUgrams,  the  op- 
erator would  be  cited  for  a  violation.  Dr.  Kerr 
apparently  was  noi  given  a  oopy  of  this  dmft 
regulation  which  was  to  be  discussed  at  the 
meeting  ot  June  33. 

Due  to  the  vigorous  opposttlon  of  the 
B.C.OA.  and  the  ooal  operMtota  to  a  single 
shift  measurement,  this  draft  regulatlan  was 
never  discussed,  but  was  quietly  dlaoanled. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  section  101  of  the  Aot  Imve  not  been 
followed,  that  the  procedurea  foUowed  are 
highly  suspect,  and  that  tbe  <lata  Tiaed  by 
both  Departments  to  support  tiie  above  find- 
ing Is  faulty,  I  urge  that  the  published  no- 
tice be  rescinded  and  new  findings  be  made 
In  accordance  with  the  law.  I  also  urge  thstX 
ttM  Department  publish  and  adoprt  the  dran 
regulatloD  given  to  the  B.C.OA. 

The  pubUabed  notice  Implies  that  Xxfth 
Departments  will  never  review  tbls  finding 
again.  Bven  if  we  assume  that  this  finding 
Is  correct  today,  technology  might  develop 
wblch  would  permit  valid  single  shift  meas- 
urements. I  urge  thait  the  notice  indicate  thait 
the  matter  will  be  reviewed  again  In  alz 
months  or  one  year. 
Sincerely, 

Kmk  Hbchixb. 

PBiNcn>Ai.  STTOaBSTXD  RxvisioNS  or  TRX  Btr- 
BXAu  or  Minks  to  Pabt  70  or  Pxdkrai,  Rbg- 

T7LATIONS     BX:     DUST     SaMFUNO     OIVXN     TO 

BCOA  ON  JXTNX  33.  1971 

PBOPOSKO   BUBXAIJ   CRAMOX 

"i  70.310  Original  sampling  cycle;  estab- 
lishment of  basic  samirie." 

Samplea  of  resplrable  dust,  with  respect 
to  each  working  section  of  a  coal  mine,  shall 
be  taken  on  5  consecutive  normal  production 
shifts,  each  of  which  la  worked  on  a  separate 
calendar  day,  beginning  on  a  normal  produc- 
tion shift  on  the  first  prodouctlon  day  in  such 
working  section,  except  that,  with  respect  to 
working  sections  located  In  multi-section 
mines,  original  sampling  may  be  condvicted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  {  70.341 
of  this  part.  For  each  working  section,  this 
series  of  5  samples,  or  a  series  of  5  samples 
submitted  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
dl  i  70.230  of  this  part,  shall  constitute  the 
basic  sample  with  respect  to  that  working 
section. 

I  70.211  Violation  of  dust  standard;  origi- 
nal sampling  cycle. 

(a)  If  the  data  recorded  pursuant  to 
I  70.361  for  an  original  sampling  cycle  with 
respect  to  a  working  section  of  a  coal  mine 
establiah  a  cumulative  concentration  of  res- 
plrable dust  In  excess  of  the  cumulative  con- 
centration stated  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  particular  appli- 
cable limit,  without  regard  to  the  number  of 
sstnples  analyzed,  or  if  any  single  sample 
analyzed  by  the  Btireau  in  accordance  with 
{ 70.381  exceeds  the  particular  applicable 
limit  by  more  than  0.6  milligram,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  a  notice  to  the  operator  that 
he  is  In  violation  of  paragraph  (a)  of  {  70.100. 
or  I  70.101  of  this  Part  70.  Paragraph  (a)  of 
I  70.100  prescribes  a  limit  oT  3.0  mllUgrams 
of  resplrable  dxut  per  cubic  meter  of  air. 
Section  70.101  prescribes  the  resplrable  dust 
standard  when  quarts  is  present. 

(b)  The  cimiulative  concentration  of  res- 
plrable dust  recorded  from  samples  may  be 
as  follows: 

(1)  When  a  limit  of  3.0  milligrams  per 
cubic  meter  of  air  is  In  effect,  the  cimiulatlve 
concentration  shall  not  exceed  16  milligrams 
of  resplrable  dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air. 


(2)  If  any  other  limit  Is  In  effect  under  a 
standard  based  on  the  preeence  of  quarts  the 
cumulative  concentration  shall  not  exceed 
6  times  the  specified  limit  of  resplrable  dust 
per  cubic  meter  oT  air. 


IN  SXJPPORT  OP  NEW  DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN  THE  BATTLE  TO  COM- 
BAT INFLATION 

(Mi^  McPALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hiu>py 
to  comment  today  on  new  developments 
which  will  help  this  Nation  to  control  in- 
flation. 

On  Tuesday,  Congressman  Monagan 
and  I  were  Joined  by  more  than  50  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  reintroducing 
legislation  setting  up  a  high-level  Elmer- 
gency  Ouidance  Board  to  administer  a 
national  system  of  volimtary  wage  and 
price  guidelines. 

The  next  day.  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  Edward  Bbookx, 
and  12  cosponsors  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation. 

These  two  actions  are  symptomatic  of 
the  growing  national  awareness  that 
management,  labor,  and  the  Govemmoit 
must  work  as  partners  to  stem  the  dan- 
gerous rise  of  inflation  by  utilizing  "so- 
phisticated Jawboning"  to  control  prices, 
profits,  and  wages. 

Tills  growing  awareness  has  been  felt 
at  the  White  House  and  I  welcome  the 
President's  annoimcement  of  Wednesday, 
that  he  is  willing  to  explore  the  idea  by 
way  of  congressional  hearings. 

Tlie  President  said: 

It  Is  essential  that  government  use  its 
power  where  it  can  be  effective  to  stop  the 
escalation,  or  at  least  temper  the  escalation, 
in  the  wage-price  spiral. 

The  President  rejects,  at  this  time,  the 
imposition  of  "permanent  wage  and  price 
controls  in  America,"  and  I  concur  with 
him  in  this.  However,  it  is  evident  that 
the  administration  now  sees  value  in  ex- 
ploring the  merits  of  a  voluntaiy  wage 
and  price  guidelines  system. 

Such  a  temporary  system,  as  I  pro- 
posed as  early  as  last  year,  would  not  im- 
pose wage  and  price  controls,  but  make 
it  incumbent  upon  major  national  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  labor  organizations 
to  defend  publicly  whatever  proposals 
they  might  have  for  raising  prices  and 
wages,  which  could  continue  the  sky- 
rocketing inflationary  qpiral. 

Now  that  hearings  have  been  an- 
nounced in  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  Al- 
bert has  announced  support  for  similar 
hearings  in  the  House.  I  am  confident  we 
can  move  ahead  following  the  recess  to 
supply  the  administration  the  informa- 
tion it  requires  in  order  to  support  the  es- 
tablishment of  responsible  cmd  practical 
machinery  to  aid  in  the  battle  to  com- 
bat inflation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  WELLINOTON 

(Mr.  HUNOATE  asked  and  wa»  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
who  truly  love  the  law,  its  service  can 
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be  a  resJ  fulfillment.  Such  a  man  was 
Harry  Wellington  of  Troy,  Mo. 

For  many  years  he  served  the  Judges, 
lawyers,  and  their  clients,  and  his  last 
20  years  were  spent  as  a  circuit  court  re- 
porter in  Pike,  Lincoln,  and  St.  Charles 
(bounties.  Mo.  He  was  not  an  unobtrusive 
man  and  part  of  the  pleasure  in  attend- 
ing court  was  to  watch  Harry  interrupt 
a  Judge,  slow  down  a  lawyer,  or  sMimonlsh 
a  witness. 

He  was  not  afraid  of  woiic  and  there 
were  many  nights.  Saturdays.  Sundays, 
and  holidays  when  you  would  see  his  car 
at  the  courthouse  and  the  light  shining 
in  the  room  where  he  worked.  I  know 
there  was  at  least  one  lawyer  to  whom 
he  occasionally  made  suggestions  which 
spared  the  young  lawyer  embarrassing 
moments  in  court. 

When  the  court  is  in  session,  the  script 
awards  the  Judge  the  center  stage  and 
the  contesting  lawyers  have  moet  of  the 
speaking  parts.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to 
forget  the  clerks,  bailiffs,  and  court  re- 
porters whose  services  are  essential  to  a 
well-run  court.  They  are  not  furniture. 
They  live  and  breathe  and  serve  the  law 
and  indeed  some  like  Harry  Wellington 
enrich  our  society  through  their  devo- 
tion to  duty. 


TRADE  WITH  RED  CHINA 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
way  to  have  fair  textile  trade  with  Com- 
munist China.  The  enslaved  people  of 
Red  China  are  paid  less  than  10  cents  an 
hour  in  wages.  They  are  paid  as  low  as  3 
cents  an  hour.  Our  Oovemment  must 
make  it  cn^tal  clear  now  to  China  that 
there  is  no  textile  market  In  the  United 
States.  Already  we  are  flooded  with 
cheap,  low-wage  imports  from  Asia. 

Mr.  I^)eaker,  no  one  is  prc^x>sing  that 
Brazil  import  coffee  or  that  Honduras 
import  bananas.  It  is  more  incredible 
that  anyone  should  propose  that  we  im- 
port textiles  which  we  already  produce 
in  surplus.  If  trade  is  resumed  with 
China  we  should  export  to  them  textiles 
and  purchase  from  China  those  goods 
which  we  do  not  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  resolution 
unanimously  was  adopted  by  the  Joint 
textile  committee  of  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly.  This  resolution  ar- 
rived in  my  ofllce  a  moment  ago,  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  ccmunittee,  Hon. 
John  D.  Long  m. 

A  resolution  to  urge  the  United  Ettwtes 
Government  to  refrain  from  any  action 
which  woald  result  in  textile  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
im,tll  the  problems  now  existing  as  a  result 
of  textile  imports  from  other  Southeast  Asia 
countries  are  sattsfactorUy  resolved. 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  diplomatic  rela- 
tlohs  between  the  United  States  and  main- 
land China  are  turning  toward  a  closer  rela- 
tionship; and 

Whereas,  there  has  already  oocured  a  re- 
laxation of  trade  restrictions  between  the  two 
countries  and  further  increases  In  trade  are 
probable  in  tiie  near  future;  and 

Whereas,  the  textile  Industry  in  this  ocun- 
^  has  suffered  for  many  years  from  imports 
of  textiles  from  southeast  Asian   countries 


produced  with  cheap  labor  and  the  flood  of 
such  Imports,  unabated  by  any  government 
action,  continues  today;  and 

Whoreas,  any  increase  In  textile  lmp<»ts 
from  mainland  China  would  result  in  eco- 
nomic disaster  to  our  textile  industry  and 
would  cause  a  further  increase  in  unem,pIoy- 
ment  of  thousands  of  textile  workers  in  the 
United  States.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Soutti  Carolina  Oen- 
eral  Assembly  Committee  assigned  to  study 
problems  of  the  textile  industry:  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Oongresa  of  tbe  United 
SUtee  be,  and  hereby  are,  memorialised 
to  take  no  action  at  any  level  of  govemmsnt 
which  would  result  in  trade  agreMnents  with 
the  Peoples  RepubUc  of  China  under  whlcfa 
textiles  could  be  Imported  into  the  United 
Satea  until  such  time  as  effective  action  is 
taken  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  Congress  to  restrict  all  for- 
eign imcwrts  of  textUes  to  levels  which 
would  restore  the  streogtb  and  economic 
well-being  to  our  vital  textile  industry,  now 
suffering  severely  from  foreign  imports. 


WORST  TRADE  DEFTCTT  SINCE  1873 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
is  my  latest  newsletter  to  my  South  Caro- 
lina constituents: 

Thx  Wobst  Sincx  1893 

Japan  has  no  unemployment.  The  United 
States  has  4,600,000  people  unemployed — over 
6.2%  of  the  total  work  force.  Unemployment 
among  minority  groups  and  among  the  tex- 
tUe  Industry  Is  much  higher,  yet  Japan  in- 
sists on  pouring  more  cheap,  low- wage  for- 
eign textUe  goods  Into  the  United  States. 

In  South  Carolina  over  20%  of  the  textile 
Industry  employees  are  from  the  minority 
race,  llie  national  average  employment  of 
blaclu  in  Industry  is  only  12%.  Forty-seven 
thousand  women  in  South  Carolina  are  em- 
ployed in  oiir  textile  Industry — one-third  of 
total  textile  employment.  Mills  continue  to 
close  In  South  Carolina  as  a  result  of  in- 
creasing cheap,  low-wage  foreign  Imports. 
Ciirtailment  of  the  work  week  seriou^y  af- 
fects the  purchasing  power  of  our  people. 
RetaU  stores,  wholesalers — virtually  every 
business  in  Western  South  Carolina  depends 
on  the  textile  payroll.  Schools,  hospitals,  state 
and  local  governments,  our  church  Institu- 
tions depend  largely  on  textile  revenue. 

We  etukcted  into  law  a  few  days  ago  an 
extension  of  the  Appalachia  program  which 
will  cost  over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars. 
There  are  over  400,000  textile  Jobs  in  the 
Appalachian  region  threatened  by  low-wage 
Imports.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  vote  bil- 
lions to  aid  Appalachia  on  one  hand  and  let 
400.000  Jobs  go  down  the  drain  on  the  other. 

We  face  the  wm^  trade  deficit  since  1893— 
78  years  ago  during  the  panic  of  that  year.  I 
remember  as  a  small  boy  my  father  talking 
of  the  "Panic  of  "93."  In  the  second  quarter 
of  1971  our  Imports  exceeded  exports  by 
$803,000,000 — the  worst  for  any  quarter  in 
25  years.  Should  this  continue  through  1971, 
we  would  have  a  trade  deficit  of  2.6  bUUon 
dollars. 

A  large  part  of  this  trade  deficit  is  due  to 
the  large  volume  of  low-wage  textile  Imports 
fioodlng  our  country.  The  textile  Industry 
and  Its  2.4  million  em.plo7ees  are  sertouaiy 
threatened.  We  are  m  a  depression — the 
worse  kind  of  depression  with  Inflatloo,  de- 
clining employment,  and  a  curtailed  woric 
week — all  at  the  same  time. 

No  retail  store,  wholesale  establishment, 
or  for  that  matter  any  business  can  long  stay 
In  biutness  by  buying  more  than  it  sells.  We 
cannot  stay  in  the  textile  business  by  im- 


porting more  and  more  cheap  low-wage  for- 
eign imports.  The  United  States  cannot  stay 
in  business  any  more  than  an  individual  by 
buying  abroad  more  than  it  sells.  No  one 
would  advocate  BracU  importing  coffee  or 
that  Honduras  import  bananas,  or  that  In- 
dia Import  tea,  or  that  Malaya  import  oooo- 
nuts  and  rubber;  yet  the  free  traders,  tbs 
economic  "brain  trust,"  want  the  United 
States  to  import  textiles  which  we  have  tn 
surplus.  This  is  utterly  Incredible.  Now  tex- 
tile trade  with  Communist  China  is  looming 
on  the  horizon.  There  Is  no  way  for  the 
United  States  to  have  fair  textile  trade  with 
Communist  China  when  the  houriy  wage  the 
Reds  pay  their  enslaved  workers  is  less  than 
10<  an  hour  and  in  some  cases  lees  than 
3^  an  hour. 

The  Prealdent  assured  the  nation  when 
campaigning  in  1968  that  the  textile  indus- 
try would  be  protected  from  excessive  cheap 
low-wage  foreign  Imports.  Nothing  to  t>»f 
date  has  been  done. 

The  Prealdent  can: 

( 1 )  Impose  qiiotae  on  cheap  low-wage  for- 
eign Imtxjrts.  Ilie  President  has  the  power 
to  do  so  under  the  law  in  the  Interest  of  the 
national  defense  and  the  general  economy. 

(2)  negotiate  trade  agreements  tmder  the 
law  whl^  would  limit  the  cheap  low-wage 
foreign  Imparts. 

(3)  recommend  to  the  Congress  legisla- 
tion limiting  these  cheap  low-wage  Imports. 

Again,  I  have  urged  tlie  President  to  exer- 
cise his  full  powers  and  prerogatives  to  pro- 
tect the  American  pec^e  from  exploitation 
and  eoonocnlc  rudn. 

Chairman  WUbur  Mills  Introduced  and 
guided  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  last  year  a  fair  trade  bill  which  would 
protect  our  industry.  The  President  did  not 
recommend  the  paaaage  of  this  bill  because 
of  added  features  concerning  sboee.  But 
without  shoes.  It  could  not  have  passed  the 
House  of  R^iresentatlves  and  the  bUl  vltl- 
mately   failed   further   consideration. 

Again,  this  year  on  January  22nd.  Chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills  and  many  others  of  us  in 
the  House  Introdviced  a  fair  trade  bill  whldi 
would  save  our  textUe  industry.  So  far  thin 
year,  the  I^esldent  has  not  reoommeDded 
that  this  bUl  be  considered. 

I  am  urging  the  President  to  endorse  this 
bill  and  I  am  urging  Mr.  Mills  to  push  for 
passage  of  thJs  legislation  as  the  situation 
iKHirly  grows  more  critloal. 

Today  for  two  hours,  various  members  of 
the  House  of  R^xesentatlves  took  the  floor 
calling  this  vrorsenlng  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  urging  legis- 
lation and  urging  the  President  to  act. 

As  Secretary  of  the  House  Informal  Textile 
Committee,  I  participated  In  this  debate  oo 
the  floor.  We  wUl  continue  to  exert  every  ef- 
fort to  Eave  our  textile  Industry  and  the  Jobs 
of  its  en^oyeee. 

Oangrees  will  recess  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust. I  will  return  to  our  Oreenwood  offloe 
where  I  and  my  staff  will  be  at  your  service. 


BIG-BUS  BILL 


(Mr.  8CHWENOEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  pomt  in  the  Rccord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  from  the  July  31  issue 
of  the  CJhristian  Science  Monitor  (teals 
with  the  big-bus  bill.  HJi.  4354. 

BlOGZB  HlOH-BOAO  BtmSS  OXT  COMOBBSSXOlfAL 

PnsH 
(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 
WasRiwaTON. — A  bill  to  permit  bigger  buses 
on  Interstate  highways  is  rolling  smoothly 
through  Congress. 

It  is  pulling  away  from  critics'  arguments 
that: 
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Blggw  uid  h«ftTi«r  buiM  will  laad  InsvM- 
«l»lj  to  blocr  uul  b«ftTlflr  Crucka. 

And  Mnar  buses  and  tru^a  will  b«  • 
■•toty  taMnrd — bantar  to  pmb,  wltb  still  more 
wind  ttirbulsnos  to  sway  autoe  as  tbey  barrel 
along  suparblgbways. 

Already  tbe  bUl  bas  outdistanced  tbe  rea<A 
of  Its  most  penlstent  critic,  Bq>.  Fred 
Sobwemcel  (B)  of  Iowa.  It  now  awaits  laU 
Senate  committee  action  ftdlowlng  House 
passage  July  31— by  318  to  179  on  tbe  most 
eruolalTote. 

Senate  passage  tbls  y«ar  or  next  seems 
Ukaly.  IX  only  because  no  one  yet  has  ap- 
pearsd  to  tiM  Benatte  to  Isad  opposition  to 
ttMbm. 

POTXNTIAL   OPPOMXMT 

One  wbo  may  wind  up  stepping  forward  In 
opposition  Is  Sen.  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  (B) 
of  Tennessee.  He  is  a  msmber  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate Putdlo  Works  Committee,  wblob  will  be 
eosislderlng  tbe  bill.  An  aide  to  Senator 
Baker  says  tbat  "If  tbe  widening  of  these 
buses  win  create  a  hazard — and  It's  pr«tty 
otorloos  tbat  It  at  least  threatens  to  create 
a  baaard— then  you  may  be  stire  tbat  we 
will  oppose  It. 

"AotuaUy.  It  Is  our  Inclination  at  tbls  time 
to  oppose  It." 

Others  In  the  Senate  are  considering  op- 
posing the  bill  on  grounds  that  larger  buses 
would  do  too  much  damage  to  pavement  of 
tbe  Interstate  system.  This  and  the  safety 
Issue  were  two  prime  reasons  for  the  de- 
feat during  tbe  1960'8  of  seTeral  efforts  by 
the  trucking  Industry  to  get  Congress  to  pass 
laws  enabling  larger  trucks  to  travel  the 
highways. 

TBT7CK   OOMMSCnOIf    UKNIKU 

One  of  the  things  that  has  infuriated  de- 
fenders of  the  "fat-bus  bill,"  as  some  here 
caU  It,  Is  the  effort  of  crltlos  to  link  the 
present  bill  permitting  slz-lnch-wlder  buses 
wltb  the  fut\ire  coming  of  wider  and  longer 
trucks. 

Bep.  James  J.  Howard  (D)  of  New  Jersey 
labels  this  effort  a  "scare  tactic."  The  pres- 
ent bill,  a  veteran  truck  booster.  Bep.  John 
C.  Klucsynskl  (D)  of  minols,  told  the  House 
during  debate,  "contains  absolutely  no  ref- 
erence to  trucks  In  any  form  whatsoever, 
and  any  attempt  to  relate  it  to  trucks  Is 
piwe  fantasy." 

Bepresentatlve  Schwengel  remained  un- 
convinced. He  called  the  wider-bus  bill 
"precedentmaklng."  And  be  added:  I  beUeve 
It  wlU  lead  to  a  truck  bUl. 

The  bill  Itself  would  permit  states  to  let 
buses  up  to  103  Inches  wide  travel  on  the 
Interstate  highway  system.  (The  maximum 
width  now  la  91  Inches.)  States  wo\ild  decide 
whether  to  let  the  wider  buses  on  Interstate 
roads  within  their  boundaries. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  say  widening  of 
buses  would  allow  seats  to  be  widened,  thus 
helping  solve  the  trafllc  congestion  problem 
by  coaxing  motorists  Into  riding  Intercity 
buses  instead.  Said  Mr.  Kluczynskl:  "This 
bill  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  transportation  system  of  America." 

iNTsacrrr  vs.  ZNTSAcrrr 
To  which  Mr.  Schwengel  retorted:  "En- 
oouraglng  people  to  ride  intercity  buses  will 
do  little  to  KAy9  our  urban-intercity  traffic 
problems."  He  says  tbat  "The  major  portion 
of  the  urban  traffic  congestion  results  from 
Intradty  traffic  and  not  intercity  traffic." 

Backers  of  the  bUl  note  that  33,000  of  tbe 
nation's  137,000  commercial  buses  already 
are  103  Inches  wide.  Proponents  argue  that 
since  these  gener^ly  ride  blg-clty  streets, 
which  have  narrower  traffic  lanes  than  In- 
terstate highways,  these  widths  would  be  as 
safe  on  wider  Interstate  lanes. 

The  redoubtable  Mr.  Schwengel  argues 
that,  for  wbateiver  reason,  city  buses  have 
more  accidents  than  Interstate  buses  now, 
so  their  safety  hasn't  been  proved.  Besides, 
he  says,  since  wide  buses  havent  been  op- 


erattog  on  hlgbar-speed  Interstate  roads,  no 
one  has  studied  tbe  effects  of  tbs  air  tuxbu- 
lenoe  they  make — that  ruA  of  wind  when 
buses  pass  tbat  tugs  at  the  wheal  In  an 
auto  driver's  band." 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MIUjER  of  Obio  asked  and  waa 
given  pemdsiioD  to  extend  his  rttoaita 
at  tlila  point  in  the  Rscoao  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

BCr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  I^ieaicer, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  Amerioa's 
great  accompUshments  and  in  so  d(^ng 
renew  our  f  aiUi  and  ccnfldence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
With  such  striking  disparities  in  the 
developmait  of  basic  economic  activities 
within  the  United  States  and  the  n.8JS  Jl. 
it  is  ably  natural  to  find  equivalent  in- 
equalities in  the  standard  of  living  of 
both  natioQa  Such  differences  are  fur- 
ther intenslfled  by  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  appropriated  an 
unusually  high  proportion  of  the  national 
output  for  military  purposes  and  further 
industrial  expansion,  whereas  in  the 
United  States  the  larger  percentage  of 
the  total  national  product  is  designed  to 
satisfy  needs  of  the  individual  consumer. 

Americans  have  four  times  more  hous- 
ing available  to  them,  on  a  per  ci4>ita 
basis  than  the  Soviets.  And  new  housing 
in  the  United  States  is  being  constructed 
at  a  rate  4He  times  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  

PRCXIRAM  FOR  WEEK  OF 
8EPTEMBE31  6 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of 
the  dlstlng\ilshed  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  also 
the  program  for  the  week  of  September  6. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOQQ&.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio's  yielding. 

■mere  is  no  further  program.  We  fin- 
ished our  legislative  business  prior  to 
the  recess  on  last  evening. 

We  will  return  here  on  September  8, 
which  is  a  Wednesday,  and  for  Wednes- 
day and  the  balance  of  the  week  there  is 
scheduled  HH.  9727,  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act,  which 
will  be  considered  imder  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  debate. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


A  $1,000  RAISE  YGR  THE  POLICE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
pezmlasioii  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoao  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  today  with  the 
siipport  of  25  Members  of  the  House  my 
legislation  to  provide  an  exemption  from 


Inoome  taxes  tat  the  first  $5,000  of  In- 
come of  every  law  enforcement  officer  in 
thecountiy. 

Hie  Increasing  crime  rate  is  a  major 
coDoem  of  every  citlsen.  every  com- 
mnnily  and  every  responsible  public  offl- 
daL  Tbe  mtaa  in  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  crime  are  the  p^ice,  the  law  en- 
forcement officers  of  our  cities,  counties, 
and  States.  They  are  our  most  valuable 
resource  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  secure 
and  just  society. 

Tbmn  is,  however,  general  recognition 
that  we  are  not  providing  oax  law  en- 
forcement officers  with  sufficient  com- 
penaatlon  for  the  duties  we  impose  upon 
them.  We  are  not  rewarding  their  dedi- 
cation sufficiently  to  keep  them  on  the 
front  lines  against  crime  and  to  recruit 
the  necessary  numbers  to  expand  our  law 
enforcement  ^I<M'ts. 

Our  local  governments  are  hard 
pressed  to  find  the  funds  they  need  for 
law  enforoement.  llie  ad  valorem  tax 
base  is  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  a 
modem  society  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  develop  direct  programs  of  assist- 
anoe  adequate  to  meet  the  needs.  There 
Is  coDoem  about  the  developm«it  of  a 
national  police  force,  if  we  provide  direct 
Federal  financial  assistance.  And  there  is 
concern  about  the  liability  to  prevent  the 
misuse  of  Federal  funds  if  we  employ 
block  grants  and  other  forms  of  "revenue 
sharing." 

I  have  suggested,  tlierefore,  that  we 
cut  through  these  objectiMis  and  provide 
assistance  through  the  individual  in- 
come tax  return  of  every  law  enforce- 
ment officer  In  the  land. 

We  can,  through  the  legislation  I  have 
recommended,  give  each  law  enforce- 
ment (^flcer  a  pay  raise  of  more  than 
$1,000 — ^without  setting  up  a  new  pro- 
gram of  categorical  grants  and  without 
setting  up  a  new  bureaucracy  at  the 
State  or  Federal  levels.  We  simply  have 
to  authorize  the  individual  law  enforce- 
ment officer  to  take  a  $5,000  exemption 
on  his  law  enforcement  income  when  he 
files  his  income  tax  return. 

This  would  further  a  national  social 
purpose  which  is  generally  recognized.  It 
would  do  so  in  a  manner  which  has  been 
accepted  in  the  past — the  use  of  income 
tax  incentives  to  prnnote  public  objec- 
tives. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  support  of 
a  broad  spectrum  of  (pinion  in  the  House 
for  this  legislation.  Including  Messrs. 
AivsEKSOH  of  California.  Andcrsoit  of 
Tttmessee,  Aspxn,  Bkvill.  Bttchanah, 
Clark,  Dsllums,  Dsnholk,  En.BXKa, 
PDI.TON  of  Pennsylvania.  Halpkhn,  Hats, 
Hklstosxi,  Joms  of  Tennessee,  Kxx. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Maodxn,  MnrsHAU., 
MuKPHT  of  Illinois,  Psuaifs,  Roncauo, 
THOirx,  WiLsoif  of  Callfcnnia,  Yatsoit. 
and  Mr.  Yoxmo  of  Texas. 

I  urge  the  consideration  of  the  other 
Members  of  this  legi8lati<m. 


REAPmO  CANC^ER  RESEARCH 
BENEFITS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  givm 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  very 
significant  article  in  jresterday's  Wash- 
ington Star  by  its  distinguished  science 
writer.  Miss  Judith  Randal. 

Miss  Randal  discusses  a  report  In  the 
monthly  "Hospital  Practice"  which 
demonstrates  the  ability  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  to  go  beyond  the  basic 
research  phase  of  anti-cancer  study  to 
Involve  a  community  hospital  in  the  ef- 
fort to  develop  and  demonstrate  effective 
cancer  treatment  programs. 

As  the  original  House  sponsor  of  legis- 
lation to  create  a  National  Cancer  Au- 
thoirlty,  I  am  pleased  to  see  this  con- 
firmati<»i  of  my  contention  that  the 
problem  of  cancer  can  be  ai^roached  on 
a  broader  front  than  has  been  posaiUe 
in  the  past  imder  our  existing  programs 
of  cancer  research.  Our  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  have  approached  medical 
problems  as  scientists  and  sometimes 
they  have  forgotten  the  physician  also 
has  something  to  contribute.  Clinical 
work,  as  a  consequence,  is  often  ne- 
glected because  the  new  drugs  and  pro- 
cedures are  too  costly  for  physicians  who 
lack  access  to  NIH  research  funds. 

Miss  Randal  points  out  the  success  of 
the  Nassau  County  Medical  Cmter  in 
working  as  an  outpost  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  program  on  leukemia  fi- 
nanced through  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
in  New  Yw*  City.  The  relatively  small 
Nassau  center  is  able  to  dev^<9  signi- 
ficant experience  in  using  multli^e-drug 
and  multiple-media  treatment  because 
it  has  received  financial  support  and 
technical  assistance  ordinarily  denied  to 
physicians  treating  cancer  patients  at 
the  clinical  level. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  cannot 
use  Isu^er  sums  for  the  fight  on  cancer 
and  cannot  profitably  take  a  broader  ap- 
proach than  the  one  we  have  taken  In 
the  past  through  the  National  Institute 
of  Health.  But,  as  Miss  Randal  pt^ts 
out,  there  is  much  that  oan  be  done  if 
we  provide  the  money  to  sui^ly  experi- 
mental drugs  to  more  hoe^tals  and 
medical  centers,  when  those  drugs  cost 
from  $500  to  $1,000  per  dose,  as  Is  the 
case  for  I-asparaginase,  an  enzjmie  that 
exploits  the  differences  between  healthy 
and  leukemia  cells  to  the  benefit  of  the 
leukemia  victim. 

There  are  other  expensive  techniques 
which '  cannot  be  thoroughly  explored 
if  our  cancer  research  effort  is  not  f  imded 
at  a  significantly  higher  level  and  if  we 
do  not  take  a  much  broader  view  of 
cancer  research  than  we  have  in  the  past. 
And  the  failure  to  attack  cancer  on  a 
broader  front  means  many  thousands  of 
unnecessary  deaths  from  this  dread  dis- 
ease in  years  immediately  ahead. 

As  Miss  Randal  has  pointed  out: 

Cancer  research  Is  more^and  more  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayers,  and  it  Is  only  fair 
that  he  reap  Its  benefits  as  fast  as  they 
come  along. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  be  satisfied  with 
research  for  knowledge's  sake,  when  so 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans face  the  agonies  of  cancer  each 
year. 

I  Include  Bflss  Randal's  artide  in  the 
RicoRO  at  this  point: 
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BXAPDf  a  CSXCBB  RlSXABCB  BBNXrTTS 

(By  Judith  Randal) 

At  a  time  when  tbe  nation  has  been  all 
fired  up  about  the  prospects  for  the  con- 
quest of  various  forma  of  cancer,  one  questloo 
Is  little  asked :  Should  the  c\iree  matertallae, 
what  are  the  chances  that  the  typical  patient 
\i^o  goes  to  the  typical  boq)ltaI  will  quickly 
benefit? 

Not  great,  given  the  complex  treatment 
strategies,  highly  specialized  personnel  and 
costly  drugs  that  are  likely  to  be  involved 
In  dealing  with  so  recalcitrant  a  disease.  The 
average  oocnmunlty  hoepltal  simply  doeent 
have  theee  resoiirces  at  its  command.  Yet, 
as  Is  suggested  by  a  ctirrent  article  about 
chlldbood  leiikethla,  much  more  may  be  pos- 
sible at  this  level  than  Is  generally  recog- 
nized. 

The  article.  In  the  monthly  "Hospital 
Practice,"  is  written  by  Dr.  Carl  Pochedly  of 
the  Nassau  County  Medical  Center,  a  small- 
ish hoepltal  on  Long  Island.  It  points  out, 
correctly,  that  the  best  hope  for  long-term 
survival  from  leukemia  lies  In  therapies 
which — because  they  stiU  are  experimental — 
are  not  generally  available  except  at  hl^- 
powered  research  Institution  with  programs 
linked  to  the  NaUonsl  Oanoer  Institute. 

But  lnst.wart  of  despairing  tbat  these  hos- 
pitals can  accept  Just  so  many  patients,  Po- 
chedly and  Nassau  County  have  devised  an- 
other plan. 

In  brief,  the  Nassau  County  pediatrics  unit 
has  become  an  outpost  of  an  NCI  program  at 
Mount  Slnal  Hoepltal  in  New  York  City  where 
leukemia  Is  ooncemed.  TtUs  has  meant  that 
its  doctors  must  do  thines  the  way  those 
at  Mount  Sinai  do  and  accept  their  supervi- 
sion— a  situation  that  is  bound  to  have  cre- 
ated a  certain  amount  of  friction. 

But  it  also  has  meant  exposure  to  a  group 
of  professionals  who  Uve  and  breathe  leu- 
kemia cases,  exposure  which,  says  Pochedly, 
has  been  stimulating  to  the  Long  Island 
staff  and  has  Improved  patient  care.  And  It 
has  given  the  hospital  access  to  research  ad- 
vances It  otherwise  cotild  not  have. 

For  exan^le.  the  ordinary  hospital  and  the 
ordinary  doctor  cannot  obtain  I-asparaglnase, 
an  enzyme  that  exploits  the  difference  be- 
tween healthy  and  leukemic  cells  to  the  pa- 
tient's advantage.  And  even  If  they  could  ob- 
tain it,  its  cost — from  $600  to  11,000  per  dose, 
depending  on  the  amount  required — is  pro- 
hibitive. Yet  by  becoming  a  sateUlte  of  Mount 
Slnal,  Nassau  County  gets  tbe  drug  from  the 
NCI  free. 

The  plan  Is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds.  NCI 
protocols,  as  the  treatment  regimens  are 
called,  are  designed  not  only  to  help  patients 
who  currently  have  leukemia,  but  also  to  im- 
prove the  outlook  for  future  victims  by  com- 
paring the  relative  effectiveness  of  a  variety 
of  drug  combinations  and  other  methods 
such  as  x-ray  therapy. 

All  this  entaUs  careful  coordination  of  an 
Immense  amount  of  laboratory  and  paper 
vrork  so  that  the  data  can  be  studlsd,  ana- 
lyzed by  computer  and  studied  again.  And 
hospital  authorities  must  be  willing  to  send 
out  specimens  for  special  testing  where  their 
own  facilities  are  unequal  to  tbe  task.  In 
sum.  It  is  a  time-consuming,  often  tedious 
Job. 

In  addition,  the  treatment  for  leukemia, 
like  tbe  treatment  for  most  forms  of  cancer, 
places  heavy  burdens  on  tbe  hospital  staff. 

The  premises  must  be  Immaculate  lest  this 
already  grave  Illness  be  complicated  by  in- 
fection. Intensive  nursing  cars  Is  needed  and 
resident  doctors  must  be  on  hand  around  tbe 
clock  to  give  Intravenous  fluids.  Blood  plate- 
lets must  be  available  for  transfusions.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  the  patient  and  his  family 
often  need  a  social  worker  to  help  them  find 
their  way  to  financial  aid.  The  drug  bUl  alone 
can  run  to  $6,000  a  month. 

Not  every  hospital,  of  course,  oan  lUl  this 


bill  and.  Indeed,  those  that  see  leukemia  pa- 
tlants  only  occasionally  shouldn't  even  try. 
Pochedly  says.  Nevertheless,  the  Nassau 
County  experience  suggests  that  many  ooxild 
participate  as  Junlcn'  partners  in  current  NCI 
programs,  not  only  for  leukemia,  but  for 
other  types  of  cancer  as  well. 

Cancer  research  Is  more  and  more  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayer,  and  It  is  only  fair 
that  be  reap  its  benefits  as  fast  as  they  come 
along. 


URGES  FRANCE  TO  CURTAIL 
HEROIN 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  indude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  on  August 
3  last,  I  made  a  statonent  on  the  floor 
about  a  visit  to  Marseilles,  France,  on 
July  24,  by  our  distinguished  Ambassador 
to  Prance,  the  Honorable  Arthur  K.  Wat- 
son, with  members  of  his  staff  and  me, 
for  a  conference  with  the  head  of  the 
French  Police  and  of  the  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau in  the  Marseilles  area,  to  Impress 
upon  them  the  gravest  concern  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  feel  about 
the  major  part  of  heroin  ctHning  into  the 
United  States,  with  all  its  devastating 
effect,  originating  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  Marseilles  area  and  thence  being 
smuggled  into  our  country. 

On  July  23,  I  had  had,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  our  mission  in  France,  many 
hours  of  consultation  with  the  chief  of 
the  French  National  Police  and  the  head 
of  the  National  Narcotics  Bureau  of 
France,  to  whom  we  had  expressed  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  concern  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  our 
Congress,  and  the  country,  about  the 
large  volume  of  heroin  entering  the 
United  States  from  Prance. 

In  my  conferences  in  Paris  and  In  the 
conferences  which  Ambassador  Watson 
and  I  had  in  Marseilles,  we  urged  as 
strongly  as  we  could  the  necessity  for  the 
Government  of  France  to  recognize  the 
critical  emergency  of  this  problem  and 
to  take  every  poeslUe  step  in  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  sUyp,  or  sharply  curtail, 
the  processing  of  heroin  in  France  and 
the  smuggling  of  it  out  of  France  to  the 
United  States.  We  urged  the  French  to 
onploy  such  personnel  as  would  be 
needed  to  discover  and  to  destroy  the 
laboratories  where  heroin  is  being  made 
from  a  m<»phine  base,  and  assured  the 
French  officials  that  the  United  States 
would  expand  its  co(V)eratlon  as  needed 
and  desired. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  leam  that  France 
has  named  one  of  Its  outstanding  law 
enforcement  officers  as  head  of  the  na- 
tional narcotics  bureau.  In  an  effort  to 
stop  the  production  of  hen^  in  France 
and  the  smuggling  of  it  out  of  Prance 
into  the  United  States. 

Intnlor  Minister  RaymcMXd  Marcellin 
announced  July  29  that  Divisional  Com- 
miasioner  Francois  Le  Mouel  would  head 
the  Central  Ofllce  for  the  Repression  of 
nilclt  TrafQc  In  Narcotics.  Mr.  Le  Mouel 
is  r^wrted  to  be  known  as  the  No.  1 
gangbuster  In  France,  and  to  have  had 
remarkable  results  in  his  efforts  to  crush 
top  Fmkch  gangsters. 
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TtaJs  Is  heartening  news,  and  I  am  sure 
we  all  share  the  hc^w  that  this  is  ttie 
beginning  of  what  will  be  a  determined 
and  effectiTe  campaign  to  stop  the  heroin 
traffic  to  the  United  States  from  South- 
ern PraJice. 

We  shall  follow  with  the  dosest  inter- 
est the  work  of  Mr.  Le  Mouel,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  find  our  Ambassador  and 
>ur  personnel  in  France  at  all  times  anxi- 
ous to  cooperate  with  him  in  every  way 
possBde. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  announce- 
loent  of  the  appolntmoit  of  Mr.  Le  Mouel, 
appearing  in  the  IntematicHial  Herald 
Tribune  for  August  1,  1971,  entitled 
"Prance  Appoints  Anti-Drug  Chief,"  at 
this  point  In  the  Rkcoro.  following  my 
remarks: 

nuMCB  Atfoimts  Amr-DBiro  Cbixf 

Pabis. — ^France  baa  named  Ito  No.  1  gang- 
bust«r  as  bead  of  tbe  oatlonal  oarootlcs 
bureau  in  a  more  to  at«p  iq>  tbe  warfare  on 
tbe  dnig  traflk^ers  who  bave  made  tbU 
country  tbe  kej  source  of  hard  drugs  for 
tbe  United  States. 

Interior  MUUster  Raymond  Mareellln  an- 
nounoed  yesterday  that  DtTistooal  Oommls- 
atooer  Pranools  Le  Mouel  would  bead  the 
Central  Offloe  for  tbe  Repreealosi  of  nildt 
Trafflc  In  Narcotics. 

Mr.  Le  Mouel,  Mr.  MarceUm  pointed  out  In 
a  communique,  created  tbe  national  antl- 
gang  squad  In  1934  and  has  since  obtained 
"remarkable  results"  against  top  Frencli 
gangsters. 

Tbe  current  acting  head  at  the  drug  squad, 
DiTlalonal  Ooounlastoner  Michel  Nocquet,  has 
been  promoted  to  tbe  police  general  staff  to 
oversee  tbe  operation. 


A  GIANT  STEP  TAKEN  BY  THE 
ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  OUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  %}eaker.  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken  a  giant  st^  toward 
solution  of  a  major  transportation  prob- 
lem this  week  with  NASA's  announce- 
ment requesting  submission  of  proposals 
for  the  design  and  fabrication  of  two  ex- 
perimental transport-type  Jet  STOL  re- 
search aircraft. 

I  tv>plaud  this  initiative  in  recognizing 
the  great  need  for  short-haul  flights  par- 
ticularly in  the  high  density  areas  and 
the  potential  of  many  existing  airfields 
with  short  runways. 

I  am  eq)ecially  interested  in  a  signifi- 
cant benefit  of  STOL  operation  which 
lies  in  its  potential  for  reducing  the  ef- 
fects of  aircraft  noise  on  tlie  community. 

Palrchild  Industries  of  Germantown, 
Md.,  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  STOL 
aircraft  industry  with  their  Porter  model. 
Both  Argentina  and  Ecuador  have  re- 
cently placed  orders  for  the  Palrchild 
Porter.  The  Damascus,  Md.,  Couriw, 
carried  the  following  story  about  the 
Palrchild  Porter  which  I  am  submitting 
here: 

STOL  Anourr  Salss  iNcasAac 

OiSMAJfTOWN.  MABTiAiro,  July  6,  1971. — 
During  tbe  month  of  June,  Fairchlld  Indus- 
tries booked  or  sold  nine  Porter  aircraft. 

All  are  standard  Porter  models. 

Three  Porters  were  sold  and  delivered  to  a 
commercial  charter  operator  In  tbe  Far  last. 
NegoUatlons  also  were  con4>leted  with  a  con- 


tract charter  operator  In  Panama  for  one 
Porter. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  Argentina  Navy's 
8\iocessful  operation  of  Its  Porter  In  Antarc- 
tica, that  (Hrganlzatlon  has  ordered  another 
three  Porters,  which  will  be  deUvered  during 
the  third  qvuuter  of  this  year. 

Tbe  two  Porters  ordoed  by  the  Kcuadorlan 
Army  this  year  were  deUvered  to  that  coun- 
try last  month.  The  aircraft  are  being  used 
to  Increase  communications,  maU  *"d  medi- 
cal service  In  outlying  areas  of  the  Latin 
American  country. 

The  Porter  Is  a  Short  Takeoff  and  i-^nA^n^ 
(STCXj)  aircraft  manufactured  by  Palrchild 
Industries  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

Porter  sales  now  total  37. 


ONLY  PAA  COMPETENT  TO 
DETERMINE  SAFETY? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hogah)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  I%>eaker,  I  have  re- 
peatedly called  upon  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  to  terminate  its  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  the  sponsors 
<rf  the  Prince  Georges  County  Airpaiic. 
I  did  so  in  response  to  the  frustrations 
and  the  opposition  of  dtizens  of  Prince 
Georges  County  to  the  construction  of 
the  airport  and  also  to  the  attempts  to 
cancel  the  project  by  county  and  State 
oflldals. 

I  would  like  to  caU  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  because  I 
believe  there  are  fundamental  principles 
at  issue  which  must  be  resolved  if  the 
FAA  is  to  implement  its  mandate  from 
Congress  to  create  a  syst«n  of  airports 
in  this  country  which  will  satisfy  the 
needs  of  a  majority  of  our  citizens. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  in  its  anxiety 
to  locate  a  badly  needed  facility  to  re- 
lieve the  strain  of  general  aviation  at 
National  Airport,  brushed  aside  these 
objections.  Ignored  them,  and  exercised 
its  powers  unwisely  to  my  opinion. 

I  became  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  in  January  of  1969  when 
citizens  of  Bowie,  Md.,  appealed  to  me 
that  they  had  never  been  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  a  public  hearing  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

Upon  my  insistence,  the  FAA  reluc- 
taaUy  sigreed  to  conduct  the  hearings 
but,  when  I  attempted  to  discuss  the 
question  of  safety,  the  hearing  officer 
ruled  that  only  the  FAA  was  competent 
to  judge  such  matters  and  that  they 
could  not  be  discussed  in  public  hearing. 
In  so  ruling,  he  completely  ignored  the 
ooncem  and  objections  expressed  by  two 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Andrews  Air  Force 
Command,  not  to  mention  the  citlBens 
who  live  near  the  proposed  airport.  These 
officials  had  expressed  concern  about  the 
location  but  the  FAA  chose  to  ignore 
their  objections. 

As  far  back  as  December  30,  1968,  De- 
feoM  Secretary  Claric  Clifford  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  8. 
Boyd  as  follows: 

since  Septmember  1967,  when  we  first  be- 
came aware  of  the  Prince  Oeorges  Airport 
proposal,  we  have  endeavored  to  halt  the 
project.  ...  In  our  opinion,  the  location 
selected  for  this  airport  presents  an  unaccept- 


able basard  to  safety  of  flight,  and  portends 
operational  delays  to  mlUtary  traffic  at  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base.  Axlomatically.  this 
would  also  be  true  of  Prince  Oeorges  Airport 
traffic.  Essentially,  our  concern  Is  that  con- 
struction of  this  airport  will  initially  inter- 
ject an  Increasingly  large  volume  of  uncon- 
troUed  visual  m^t  rule  air  traffic  through 
existing  arxlval  and  departure  paths  serving 
Andrews.  Safety  would  hinge  upon  the  pre- 
carious principle  of  "see  and  avoid."  In  the 
mld-seventles  It  is  expected  that  tbe  instru- 
ment flight  rule  operations  will  reach  a  con- 
siderable voliune  at  the  proposed  airport.  The 
relatively  small  vectoring  airspace,  which  Is 
now  barely  adequate  for  Andrews  operations, 
win  be  further  eroded.  .  .  . 

In  February,  1969,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  Laird  wrote  on  this  question 
to  Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
Volpe: 

Secretary  Boyd  responded  to  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Clifford,  dated  December  30,  1968, 
which  expiessed  concern  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  endorsement  of  a 
new  airport  In  the  vicinity  of  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base.  After  detailed  review  of  this  cor- 
respondence. I  am  convinced  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  Prince  Oeorgee  County  airport 
within  eight  mUes  of  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  would  constitute  a  serious  flight 
safety  hazard.  The  site  selected  for  this  air- 
port lies  Immediately  below  tbe  dq>arture 
and  arrival  routes  serving  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  which  would  cause  high  performance 
aircraft  to  Intermingle  with  slower  general 
aviation  aircraft.  The  large  Increase  of  un- 
controUed  general  aviation  aircraft  operating 
In  the  vlnlclty  of  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
woiild  greatly  increase  the  poesibUUy  of  mid- 
air collision.  Takeoffs,  landing,  and  low  ap- 
proaches at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  exceed 
aoo,000  annually.  Of  these  operations.  It  Is 
estimated  that  approximately  66%  would 
traverse  the  Prince  Oeorges  County  Airport 
traffic  area. 

In  addition  to  these  two  letters,  the 
clear  opposition  by  the  Air  Force  was 
stated  to  me  in  a  letter  from  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr., 
dated  July  22,  1969.  Secretary  Seamans 
writes: 

The  proposal  of  additional  air  traffic  in  one 
of  the  most  heavUy  congested  sectors  in  tbe 
United  States  and  In  close  proximity  to 
three  nearly  saturated  airports  would  com- 
pound safety  problems.  Additionally,  severe 
restrictions  would  be  Imposed  on  Air  Force 
operations  at  Andrews.  Departure  routes 
would  be  complicated  and  restricted  from 
tboee  currently  In  existence.  Arrival  would 
be  delayed  because  Andrews  traffic  would  al- 
ternate with  InsUument  flight  rules  traffic  at 
Prince  Oeorges  County  Airport.  Terminal  ap- 
proach procedures  worUd  be  more  compli- 
cated and  more  dtOcult  to  execute.  Paradoxl- 
caUy,  It  was  for  theee  basic  reasons  tbe  Air 
Force  and  Navy  moved  their  flying  operations 
to  Andrews  from  the  BolUng-Anacostla  com- 
plex at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  several  years  ago. 

While  the  FAA  may  todeed  have  final 
authority  to  decide  the  matter  of  air 
safety,  I  believe  It  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  it  offers  small  consolation  to 
the  residents  of  the  area  when  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense insist  that  the  location  presents 
a  safety  hazard.  Most  of  us,  not  being 
technically  proficient  to  such  matters, 
prefer  to  think  that  when  the  Air  Force 
says  it  is  dangerous,  their  objections  at 
least  deserve  discussion  to  an  effort  to 
reassure  the  layman  that  the  danger  is 
nothing  to  worry  about  or  that  the  Air 
Force's  objections  have  been  withdrawn. 
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In  addition  to  the  safety  factor,  how- 
ever, there  were  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  noise  and  air  pollution  had  be«a 
adequately  considered  or  whether  the 
required  compatible  use  zoning  had  been 
assured. 

I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  hearing 
officer  at  that  first  February  1969  meet- 
ing, that  the  county  government,  spon- 
sor of  the  airport,  bad  failed  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  halt  construction  of 
homes  near  the  airport  cmd  that,  evm 
as  we  discussed  the  matter,  new  homes 
were  being  built.  Evidence  was  presmted 
that  the  noise  and  safety  standards  then 
to  use  by  the  FAA  were  outdated.  There 
was  strong  evidence  presented  that  hear- 
tog  damage  could  result  for  those  who 
lived  near  the  airport  for  prolonged 
periods.  It  was  virtually  conceded  that  a 
proposed  elementary  school  would  have 
to  be  relocated  or  soundproofed  at  ex- 
traordinary cost  because  the  airport 
might  seriously  toterf  ere  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children.  These,  and  other  ob- 
jections by  citizens  and  qualified  wit- 
nesses, were  brushed  aside  by  the  hear- 
ing examtoer  under  the  preposterous 
theory  Qiat  the  county  government  had 
assured  FAA  that  all  of  these  matters 
had  alrecuiy  been  or  would  be  resolved. 
Whoi  you  consider  that  the  county  of- 
ficials were  also  the  same  peoide  who 
selected  the  site  to  the  first  place,  their 
assurances  have  about  the  same  credi- 
bility as  those  given  by  the  fox  who  was 
sent  to  guard  the  chicken  coop. 

"niere  has  also  been  a  series  of  contro- 
versies surrounding  the  project  which 
could  hardly  be  said  to  inspire  public 
confidence. 

First,  I  discovered  and  called  to  the 
FAA's  attention  that  the  coordinator  of 
the  airpark  was  also  the  registered  agent 
for  one  of  the  real  estate  firms  selling 
land  to  the  county  upon  which  the  air- 
port was  to  be  built. 

Second,  the  FAA  refused  to  allow  the 
city  of  Bowie  access  to  its  records  con- 
cerning the  matter  and  the  city  was 
forced  to  secure  a  court  order  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  compel 
the  FAA  to  allow  the  city  access  to  FAA 
records. 

And  third.  Prince  Georges  ofDcials 
swore,  upon  accepting  the  grant  under 
the  Federal  Aid  to  Airport  Act,  that  there 
were  no  conditions  which  might  prevent 
the  coimty  from  finishing  the  project 
when,  to  fact,  the  city  of  Bowie  had  two 
suits  in  court  at  that  ttoie,  the  purposes 
of  which  were  to  halt  the  development  of 
the  airport. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  totro- 
duced  a  resolution  to  the  91st  Congress 
that  a  metropolitan  airport  authority  be 
established  to  oversee  the  site  selection, 
acquisition,  planning,  and  management 
of  all  airports  to  Metropolitan  Washtog- 
ton.  I  have  retotroduced  the  resolution 
with  the  hope  that  this  Congress  would 
give  serious  consideration  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  are  aware 
of  the  controversy  surroimdtog  the  pro- 
posed construction  of  the  South  Florida 
Regional  Airport  near  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park. 

Secretary    of    the    Interior    Walter 


nickel's  strenuous  objections  to  the  site 
on  groimds  that  the  noise  and  air  pollu- 
tion would  endanger  the  species  of  the 
Everglades  resulted  in  a  postponement  of 
construction. 

However,  you  may  not  have  known  that 
Mr.  Hlckel  also  objected  to  the  location  of 
a  proposed  Prince  Georges  County  air- 
port to  BeltsvlUe,  Md.,  not  too  far  from 
the  planned  airpark  site.  Txi  Aiigust  of 
1970,  he  wrote  to  me  saying: 

The  Department  of  tbe  Interior  Is  strongly 
opposed  to  construction  of  tbe  Industrial 
airpark  at  the  National  Agricultural  Research 
Center  site.  We  stand  ready  to  support  our 
opposition  when  and  If  this  proposal  Is  given 
serious  consideration. 

The  Secretarv  also  made  the  potot 
that: 

The  Industrial  airpark  would  result  in 
severe  air,  water,  land  and  noise  poUutlon. 
These  problems  would  not  be  confined  to  the 
Immediate  area  of  the  airpark  but  would  be 
present  within  a  radius  of  several  mUes  sur- 
rounding It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  tiien  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  I  believe  that 
his  criteria  should  be  applied  to  the  en- 
dangered species  of  Bowie — ^the  human 
being — who  will  be  the  victims  of  a 
poorly  planned,  hastily  approved  airport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  91st  Congress 
passed  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969,  it  wrote  that  its  purpose 
was  to: 

Assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  healthful, 
productive,  and  esthetlcally  and  culttiraUy 
pleasing  surroundings; 

Attain  the  widest  range  of  benefldal  uses 
of  the  environment  without  degradation,  risk 
to  health  or  safety,  or  other  undesirable  and 
unintended  consequences. 

Had  these  principles  motivated  the 
FAA  and  the  former  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  Prince  George's  Coun- 
ty, I  feel  certato  they  would  have  de- 
cided that  the  construction  of  an  airport 
near  Bowie,  Md.,  would  have  posed  as 
great  a  danger  to  the  human  species  as 
Mr.  Hlckel  was  certato  that  its  ccnstruc- 
tioQ  a  few  miles  north  would  have  en- 
dangered other  species. 

Throughout  the  past  2^  years,  FAA 
and  the  county  government  have  mato- 
tatoed  that  nothtog  was  wrcHig  and  have 
persisted  to  conttoutog,  unabated,  to  pur- 
sue the  course  they  initiated. 

The  consequence  of  the  totransigence 
of  FAA  to  Usten  to  reason  Is  that  the 
Bowie  Airpark  became  a  p<^tlcal  battle- 
ground to  the  1970  election.  Most  of  the 
candidates  for  local  office  campaigned 
and  won  office  on  a  platform  to  stop  ccn- 
structicHi  of  the  airpark.  To  date,  very 
little  progress  has  been  made  and  the 
new  coimty  government  is  now  actively 
seeking  ways  to  termtoate  the  construc- 
tion of  the  airpark. 

On  June  30,  1971,  a  public  hearing  be- 
fore the  Prince  George's  County  Council 
was  h^d  on  a  bill  totroduced  by  Coun- 
cilman Francis  White  to  stop  construc- 
tioQ  of  the  airport  and  sell  the  land  to 
pay  the  debts  which  the  county  had  to- 
curred.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  testi- 
mony which  I  made  before  the  council 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  OouncU,  I  am  stire  most  of  you  are  aware 
that,  since  Its  Inception,  I  have  strenuously 


opposed  the  construction  of  an  airport  at  the 
presently  chosen  site  of  Central  Avenue  and 
VB.  301.  I  had  repeatedly  asked  the  Fedraal 
Aviation  Administration  to  withdraw  from 
Its  agreement  with  Prince  Oeorge's  County 
to  participate  In  tbe  construction  of  the  air- 
port under  the  Federal  Aid  to  Airports  Act. 
In  November  of  1969,  I  brought  the  matter 
to  the  personal  attention  of  the  President  d 
the  United  States  and  explained  at  that 
time  that  there  had  been  a  faUure  to  adhere 
to  Federal  Aviation  Administration  regula- 
tions governing  zoning,  land  oompatlbUl^, 
and  safety. 

Last  month,  I  met  with  Jack  Shaffer,  the 
Administrator  of  FAA,  and  again  urged  that 
tbe  Federal  Government  withdraw  its  spon- 
sorship of  the  project.  The  FAA  is  presently 
considering  arguments  which  I  advanced. 
Among  these  arguments  are:  the  failure  to 
show  substantial  progress  over  the  past  two 
years  In  developlnig  the  site  for  the  airport; 
actions  taken  by  tbe  County  Oovemment  to 
stop  work  on  tbe  project;  and  tbe  expressed 
concerns  by  County  Executive  OuUett  and 
some  members  of  this  Council  concerning  tbe 
flnandal  status  of  the  project  and  the  de- 
slrabUlty  of  the  County  Oovemment  to  be 
lnv<dved  In  the  project.  I  urged  that  FAA 
should  now  withdraw  from  construction  ct 
an  airport  at  the  present  location. 

In  spite  of  tbe  failure  of  a  bill  Introduced 
by  State  Senator  Ed  Conroy  to  meet  tbe 
test  of  constitutionality.  It  also  seems  obvious 
to  me  that  the  Maryland  Leglslatxire  and  tbe 
OoveriKV  were  reacting  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  by  approving  the  measure  to  klU  the 
airport. 

In  addition,  I  reminded  tbe  FAA  Chat  sub- 
sequent to  Its  ai^roval  of  tbe  grant  to  Prince 
a^>rge's  Co\mty,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  and  the  Alrpoit  and  Air- 
way Develc^ment  Act  of  1970.  llie  ptovlsiODS 
of  the  National  Envlronmmital  PoUcy  Act 
call  for  a  statement  by  FAA  to  be  flled  wMh 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  Environmental  Proteatlon  Agency  to  the 
effect  that  no  conditions  existed  which  would 
contribute  to  air  and  noise  poUutlon  of  the 
environment  or  otherwise  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  environment  or  Ite  InhablitantB. 

TtM  Airport  and  Airways  Development  Act 
of  1970  oovers  much  of  the  same  considera- 
tions but  provides  addlUonaUy  that,  if  the 
construction  would  adversely  affect  the  en- 
vironment, then  the  public  record  must 
Indicate  that  no  other  feasible  alternative 
sites  are  available. 

Although  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Envlroiunental  Policy  Act  and  the  Airport 
and  Airways  Developmiuit  Act  would  not 
apply  to  the  Initial  funding  of  the  airport. 
Secretary  of  "naDapcrtatlon  John  V<dpe  and 
Mr.  RuBseU  TValn,  Chatiman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Ooimcll  on  Environmental  Quality, 
have  both  assured  me  that  subsequent  Fed- 
enU  fimdlng  would  require  such  a  statement. 

I  believe  that  tbe  criteria  applied  to  tbe 
site  selection  of  the  airport,  with  regard  to 
environmental  considerations,  is  now  out- 
moded and  that.  In  the  Interest  of  assuring 
that  the  public  welfare  Is  served,  tbe  FAA 
should  be  reqiilred  to  apply  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  particularly  In  view  of  the  delays 
In  proceeding  with  the  development  of  the 
facility. 

I  also  want  to  reiterate  that,  whUe  the 
objection  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  D^iart- 
ment  of  Defense  to  tbe  present  site  on  tbe 
basis  of  safety  had  been  Ignored  by  the  FAA, 
theee  objections  to  tbe  site  have  not  been 
withdrawn. 

These  factors  are  germane  to  your  consider- 
ation of  this  proposed  ordinance  Introduced 
by  Councilman  White  because  the  contro- 
versy of  tbe  Airpark  has  centered  aroimd  the 
need  on  the  one  hand  for  the  County  to 
Improve  Its  tax  base  by  attracting  Industry 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  rights  of  tbe 
people  to  be  secure  In  their  homes  from 
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unwk&tad  MMl  unneewtry  Intruilaa  ot 
nolM.  potcntui  p^uUon.  and  Um  XbimX 
of  aocktonts. 

WbUe  the  lagal  sad  •oonomlo  mvlts  of  tba 
Alrpwk  may  t»  <tol»t»d  by  men  of  good  will. 
I  beUtn  tiM  monl  moA.  aUilaal  maclti  u« 
itroncl7  BCftlnst  tba  tocatton  of  tlu  AUp«rk 
•t  this  alto.  It  would  be  tn«lo  if  ottiwna  wbo 
iMkd  workad  bard  and  earoBd  anr>ugh  maomf 
to  buy  a  borne  In  a  wboleaome  and  peaoeful 
enrlranment  were  tben  oontrontad  wltb  an 
undaairable  intmilan  Into  their  oommnntty 
becauee  (ovemmant  waa  too  oallooa,  or  too 
careleaa.  or  too  Inattentive  to  Ita  raapon- 
albtutlea  to  Inaure  that  proper  planning  and 
■oalng  had  been  adilefed.  or  that  the  eafety 
and  irrif  are  at  the  dtlame  had  been  guarded. 

If  the  fooner  Board  o(  Oounty  Oommle* 
alonen  had  aotad  to  iwe<ialii  the  oonetnio- 
tloa  of  hoaeea  In  the  Tldnlty.  and  If  the 
FAA  had  damonatrated  aa  much  ooooern  for 
the  cattaene  aa  tt  had  for  the  oooatroetlon 
at  the  airport,  then  we  may  not  be  here 
today  to  ontuirter  the  legldatloti  which  la 
before  the  Oauncll. 

Aa  to  the  lentaiatliin  Introduced  by  Ooon- 
cllman  White,  he  la  appropriately  concerned 
about  the  Oounty  ao>vemmeat*8  InTOlva- 
ment  In  the  Induatrlal  park  bualneai.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  prlinate  aeotor  of  oar  economy 
■tumid  Mwnne  euoh  reaponathHUIae  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  ahte  to  do  aa  However, 
I  would  hope  th«t  the  OouncU  would  not 
wholly  dUmiliie  the  vlituee  of  deiveloptDg  the 
Bite  In  queetkn  In  such  a  way  aa  to  htfp  eeee 
the  tax  burden  on  the  propefty  ownera  of 
Prince  Oeorgee  Oounty,  whether  by  public 
or  by  private  meana. 

I  am  not  particularly  oppoeed  to  the  idea 
of  an  Industrtal  park  aa  long  aa  the  flima 
locating  there  <>o  not  Jeopardise  the  aafety 
or  the  healthful  enTlronment  of  the  area. 

Mr.  CTh&lrman,  I  am  providing  for  your 
InformaitloQ  ooplee  of  the  owreepondeane 
from  Secretary  Volpe  and  Mr.  TValn  concern- 
ing the  envlmnmental  aq>eots  of  the  Air- 
park. 

I  would  like  to  offer  to  the  Oouncll  aocees 
to  my  CongreurtoDal  flies  on  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Airpark,  together  wltb  the 
aaslstance  of  my  staff.  If  I  may  personally 
be  of  assistance  to  you  In  oonaldenng  this 
matter,  I  alncerely  hope  that  you  will  call 
upon  me. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  ^>Mker,  based  upon  my  experi- 
enecB  In  this  matter,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  my  oolleagues  that  when  the  Con- 
gress enacts  new  leglslaticm  such  as  the 
EbTlronmental  PoUcy  Act  and  the  Air- 
port and  Airways  Development  Act  tbat 
the  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
affected  by  the  legislation  be  required  to 
review  on-goin^  projects  to  determine 
which  ones  may  reasonably  be  required 
to  adhere  to  the  provlsians  of  new  legis- 
lation. Certainly,  It  Is  In  the  interert  of 
the  people  to  not  allow  agreements  to 
escape  such  leglslatloii  where  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  prior  to  passage 
of  such  legislation  and  harm  may  be 
done  to  the  environment  or  the  people 
of  a  given  area  simi^  because  the  Con- 
gress was  unable  to  act  sooner. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  waa  no  objection. 


DiSPKNSlNO  WITH  BUgENBBS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNBB- 
DAY,  SEPTEMBER  8.  1971 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous eonacDt  that  the  business  In  order 
under  tb»CWendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispenaad  with  on  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember  8, 1971. 


BUTCHERED  WILDLIFE:  A  PRE- 
VENTABLE TRAGEDY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Pezm- 
sylvanla  (Mr.  Satior)  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Bvtaktx,  the  news 
of  the  brutal  murder  of  more  than  700 
rare  bald  and  golden  eagles  In  the  skies 
over  Wyoming  and  Colorado  last  winter 
has  shocked  the  Nation.  This  revdatton 
follows  hard  on  the  heels  ol  the  disclo- 
sure of  poisoning  deaths  of  23  eagles 
near  Casper,  Wyo..  last  June.  There  may 
still  be  more  to  come. 

I  feel  deeply  grieved,  as  I  am  sure  do 
all  Members  of  this  House.  But  where  do 
we  go  frran  here?  As  a  cosponsor  of  HH. 
5060,  a  bill  which  has  already  passed  this 
House,  providing  a  criminal  penalty  for 
shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish  and  other 
ftnimaiM  from  aircraft,  I  feel  the  time  Is 
long  overdue  for  action.  Expressions  of 
remorse  and  sentiment  over  the  eagles 
will  not  sufSce. 

When  the  House  returns  from  recess,  I 
Intend  to  q;ieak  further  on  the  issue.  Por 
the  present.  I  think  it  commendable  that 
Senator  Oals  McOn  acted  to  bring  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  eagles  to  light  cks 
he  did.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  only 
people  who  openly  opposed  HJl.  5060, 
Introduced  by  Representative  David  Obit 
and  me,  claimed  that  hunting  from  air- 
planes is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 
the  ranchers  in  certain  of  our  Western 
States.  Senator  McQu  comes  from  a 
State  where  cattle  and  sheep  ranchers 
have  exercised  considerable  poiltical  in- 
fluence over  long  periods  of  time;  yet 
he  had  the  courage  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation and  public  hearing  into  the  eagle 
tragedy.  I  hope  that  other  Members  of 
both  Houses  will  follow  his  leadership. 
Certainly  the  cries  of  indignation  and 
outrage  from  one  end  of  the  countiy  to 
the  other  show  clearly  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  coverup. 

Indiscriminate  trapjiing,  shooting,  and 
poisoninK  have  reduced  some  of  the 
rarest,  most  beautiful  and  superbly 
adapted  species  of  our  wildlife  heritage 
to  the  brink  of  extinction.  The  war  on 
predators  has  been  waged  with  little  sd- 
entlflc  knowledge  of  their  beneficisd  roles, 
ex  with  llttie  moral  or  ethical  considera- 
tion for  man's  responsibility  in  conserv- 
ing natural  life  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  environment. 

I  wish  that  we  could  obtain  a  concise 
clear-cut  policy  on  the  protection  and 
place  of  predators  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  which  presumably  Is 
responsible  for  our  wildlife  treasures. 
But  none  has  been  forthcoming.  On  Au- 
gust 2,  Secretary  Morton,  our  former 
colleague  In  this  House,  expressed  his 
"complete  dismay  and  personal  outrage" 
at  the  murder  of  the  eagles.  His  Assistant 
Secretary,  Nathaniel  Reed,  called  the 
killings  "a  callous,  deliberate  defiance  of 
Federal  and  State  law."  But  what  is  going 
on  in  Uielr  own  D^Murtment?  "Hie  opera- 


tions of  one  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Qooxi  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  sanctioned 
and  sheltered  by  one  administration 
after  another,  are  sinister  and  contempt- 
ible. Yet  it  continues  unleashed  and 
virtually  unchallenged  by  the  leadership 
of  the  Department. 

In  recmt  months  one  major  periodical 
after  another  has  exposed  tiie  foul  deeds 
perpetrated  by  the  EMvislon  of  Wildlife 
Services  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife.  To  quote  the  January  1971 
issue  of  Field  and  Stream : 

Tt*  Division  of  Wildlife  Oervicea  has  one 
prime  goal  at  the  root  of  lu  extetenoe— to 
kill  wildlife.  It  geta  away  with  murder,  par- 
tloiilaily  of  the  Nation's  rich  heritage  at 
predatory  animals — wolves,  mountain  lions, 
coyotes,  bobcats,  foxes,  badgers — as  well  as 
anything  else  that  may  be  handy. 

Yet  a  recent  news  release  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  quotes  Assistant 
Secretary  Reed  as  follows: 

Mb  animal  control  work  is  undertaken  by 
the  Bureau  unlees  it  is  clearly  Justified,  and 
when  undertaken,  control  activitlea  are  lim- 
ited to  the  q>ecles  causing  damage,  and 
where  possible,  only  to  the  Individuals. 

lUs  Is  manifestly  and  abundantly  un- 
true. I  am  astonished  that  a  man  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  Reed's  prestige  and 
stature  would  convey  such  wishful  think- 
ing. Or  can  it  be  that  he  is  allowing  the 
Division  of  Wildlife  Services  to  prepare 
his  public  statanents  for  him? 

The  other  day.  I  reread  the  printed 
record  of  Uie  hearings  conducted  on 
March  23  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation, 
chaired  by  my  good  friend,  John  Dinobll 
of  Michigan,  a  vigorous  conservationist 
and  outstanding  legislator  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Shooting  Animals  From  Air- 
craft." I  recommend  it  to  all  our  col- 
leagues as  backgroimd  for  action  that 
must  come. 

On  page  44,  in  the  testimony  presented 
by  Joseph  P.  Llnduska,  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
WUdlife,  I  noted  with  Interest  the  state- 
ment: 

It  oontinuee  to  be  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment that  shooting  wUdlUe  from  air- 
craft tmder  the  gulae  of  sport  is,  indeed,  a 
reprehensible  practice  and  one  which  should 
be  outlawed. 

Yet,  only  four  pages  preceding  that 
I  noted  a  summary  of  aerial  hunting  ac- 
cidents and  espedally  report  No.  91067 
of  January  30,  1969,  at  Carter,  Wyo.  The 
plane  was  flown  by  B.  D.  Call,  (operator 
of  the  Evanston,  Wyo.,  Airport  Tha  plane 
crashed  during  the  course  of  a  coyote- 
hunting  trip.  Mr.  E.  L.  Slagowskl  was 
acting  as  gunner.  He  is  listed  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  UJB.  Fish  and  ^K^ldlife  Serv- 
ice, the  predecessor  agency  of  the  Bureau 
of  ^»ort  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Was  he 
ever  dted.  disciplined,  or  punished  for 
his  part  in  this  "hunt"?  Not  that  I  can 
tell  from  the  (^dal  record. 

Aooording  to  the  puMlshed  record  as 
furnished  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration: 

Although  Mr.  SUgowskl  works  for  tha  V&. 
Plah  and  Wildlife  Service,  there  ie  nothing 
in  the  report  to  Indicate  this  flight  #aa  In 
connection  with  his  official  duftlea. 

Was  he  engaging  in  tiie  shoottng  of 
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wlldUte  under  the  guise  of  sport?  Was 
it,  then,  a  reprehensiUe  practice  by  tiie 
standards  of  Mr.  un^^kft  and  the  De- 
partment for  which  he  speaks?  If  so. 
then  the  silence  itself  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Uterior  is  reprehensible. 

There  is  stmeChing  frl^tenlng  about 
it  alL  How  many  other  career  dvil  serv- 
ice employees  are  riding  sh^gun  in  the 
rear  seats  of  coyote  and  eagle-hunting 
airplanes?  Must  we  depend  forever  upon 
the  testimony  of  dlsiUusioned  i^ots  such 
as  James  Vogan  to  learn  the  facts  when 
the  public  and  the  Congress  are  led  to 
believe  that  everything  is  well  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  the  Mterlor? 

Insofar  as  Mr.  Linduska's  expertise  on 
this  matter  is  concerned,  let  me  quote  a 
letter  from  him  to  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Gilles- 
pie, a  deeply  concerned  dtlzen  of  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.: 

Hie  animal  damage  oonitrol  program  con- 
ducted by  this  Bureau  is  authorized  by  Oon- 
grees  and  oooduc^ed  In  cooperation  with  the 
reapecltlve  States.  Hie  program  is  guided  by 
a  poUoy  which  reoognlaee  the  social  and 
aeethetlo  values  of  aU  wild  creatures  and  re- 
quires that  methods  be  as  selective,  effective, 
and  humane  as  our  capabiUtiee  pennlt.  Itie 
work  is  conducted  and  supervised  by  pro- 
fettonally  trained  men.  TtM  policy,  ind- 
deotally,  has  been  reviewed  and  generally 
eooouned  in  by  30  major  conservation  or- 
ganlaatlons  and  cooperatcrs. 

My  flnit  reaction  is  that  Mr.  TJnrii»t:% 
and  his  Department  should  be  requested 
to  produce  the  names  of  30  major  con- 
servation organizations  that  concur  in 
organized  wildlife  slaughter.  And  my  sec- 
ond reaction  is  to  question  the  profes- 
sion in  which  his  men  are  trained. 

The  answer  to  the  latter  may  be  found 
in  a  statement  by  Stanley  K.  Patrick,  of 
Woodland  Park,  Colo.,  a  former  Govern- 
ment trapper  for  a  number  of  years  in 
both  Alaska  and  Col<»tulo.  He  writes: 

I  can  safely  say  that  during  the  am*  i 
was  employed  the  aim  of  a  number  of  em- 
ployees was  to  get  all  they  could  and  have 
a  high  soore  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  show 
they  were  profeeslonals  and  better  than  the 
average. 

In  other  words,  the  profession  in 
which  the  men  are  trained  Is  killing, 
pure  and  simple. 

But  let  Mr.  Patrick  speak: 

I  have  seen  en^loyeea  with  only  a  second 
grade  education,  eome  who  have  seen  rasoca 
on  their  faces  once  a  month  and  never 
bathed  for  a  year.  And  they  have  that  type 
on  the  force  yet  today.  I  have  seen  employees 
poach  deer  In  North  Park,  Colorado.  I  have 
seen  employees  uae  hand  guns  so  indiscrim- 
inately that  the  Forest  Service  ordered  them 
off;  however,  the  Predator  Control  kept  them 
on  and  had  them  transferred  to  other  areas. 
.  .  .  However,  there  are  some  decent  men  on 
the  force  who  would  Uke  to  see  the  polaon 
out  out  altogether. 

As  you  know  Mr.  Speaker,  I  served  on 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
and  in  our  report  entitied  "One  Third  of 
the  Nation's  Land,"  published  in  1970, 
tile  Commission  concluded: 

We  are  convinced  that  predator  control 
programs  should  be  eliminated  or  reduced  on 
PMeral  public  lands  in  furtherance  of  wild- 
life management  objectives  stated  above. 
There  are  long-standing  programs  of  control 
that  have  substantially  reduced  and  In  some 


I  vlrtuaUy  eliminated  certain  apedes  that 
are  natural  predators.  While  theae  prograow 
may  have  been  of  some  benefit  to  Uveatock 
operators  In  reducing  cattle  and  sheep 
depredatlone  by  coyote,  puma,  cougar,  and 
bear,  they  have  upset  InqMrtant  natural 
meohanlsma  for  the  populatlwi  control  of 
other  qMcles.  As  a  rasult,  seme  spedea.  most 
notably  deer,  dk,  and  mboae,  have  Increased 
In  some  locallUea  to  levds  far  above  the 
capacity  of  the  natural  habitat  to  support 
them. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  action  to  im- 
plement this  recommendation.  This  is  the 
crying  need.  There  is  no  call  for  another 
study.  In  1964,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior directed  an  Advisory  Bocurd  on 
WUdlife    Management    to    review    the 
predatory  control  operations.  One  year 
later   the   Secretai^.   then   Stewart  L. 
Udall.  (wdered  the  old  Branch  of  Preda- 
tor and  Rodent  Control  to  be  renamed 
the  Division  of  Wildlife  Services.  Only 
the   name  was  changed;    out  on  the 
ground    the    same    skulduggery    ccm- 
tinuBs.  This  is  why  a  lawsuit  has  been 
broufldtit  against  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior by  the  Defenders  of  Wildlife  and 
the  Sierra  Club.  How  has  our  present 
dlstlngiriahed  Secretary  responded  to  it? 
It  grieves  me  to  say  that  he  has  ap- 
pointed sUll  another  committee,  even 
while  the  killing  goes  on  unabated  out  In 
the  field.  Moreover,  the  chainnan  of  this 
mmmlttee  is  none  oihet  than  Dr.  Stan- 
ley Cain,  the  former  Assistant  Secretary 
under  Mr.  Udall.  I  can  hardly  imagine 
Cain  the  Investigator  criticizing  the  per- 
formance record  of  Cain  the  adminis- 
trator. It  simply  is  not  going  to  happen. 
Ttn  hoar  for  delaying  studies  and 
rhetoric  is  over.  Predator  contnd  pro- 
grams must  be  eliminated  at  once  (m  all 
Federal  public  lands. 

Grazing  permits  of  stockmen  who 
Tttillze  aircraft  to  kill  predators  must  be 
caneded. 

The  Add  personnd  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  in  Wyoming 
should  be  fired.  Failing  that,  they  should 
be  reschooled  and  retrained  and  moved 
elsewhere  and  replaced  with  men  as- 
signed to  Insure  there  is  no  further  kill- 
ing of  eaiAes,  coyotes,  and  other  animals 
from  the  air. 

Any  pilot  caught  engaging  in  mtwlons 
as  despicable  as  those  in  which  James  O. 
Vogan  has  admitted  partidpaUng  must 
have  his  license  revoked  forthwith.  In 
fact,  Vogan's  license  should  be  revoked 
With  reference  to  the  last  point,  section 
2  of  HH.  5060  states  simi^  that  any- 
body convicted  of  violating  this  act  shall 
have  his  license  revoked.  I  am  shocked 
that  the  Federal  AvlaiUan  Administra- 
tion states  this  provlskm  is  not  necessary 
because  they  have  a  provision  in  ftxiating 
regulations  providing  tliat  no  person 
shall  operate  an  aircraft  in  a  cardess  or 
reckless  manner  so  as  to  endanger  the 
life  or  property  of  another. 

There  is  no  doidit  that  most  of  the 
people  who  are  gunning  down  wildlife 
from  aircraft  are  flying  at  altitudes  bdow 
500  feet  above  the  groimd.  If  the  FAA 
does  not  consider  (^Terating  a  small  plane 
at  such  altitudes  in  rough  terrain,  in 
which  coyotes,  wolves,  and  other  hunted 
spedes  are  found,  as  cardess  flying,  then 
I  do  not  know  what  is.  I  think  it  is  time 


for  th«  FAA  to  let  all  licensed  ipdlots  know 
that  such  actions  must  oease  and  to  stact 
cracking  down. 

"nie  people  are  demanding  strong  med- 
icine to  dlinlnate  the  disease  of  preda- 
tor coDtnd  once  and  for  all.  The  great 
nuQAers  of  good  qxntsmen  now  realise 
It  Is  undermining  their  true  interests. 
Referrbig  again  to  the  January  issue  of 
Field  and  Stream,  an  arttde.  titied 
"Predator  Craxtrol:  A  Study  in  Overtdn." 
cites  a  report  by  Dr.  Robert  V.  Broad- 
bent,  member  of  the  Nevada  Fish  and 
Game  Commlsdon. 

"I'm  not  arguing  that  the  livestock 
people  shouldn't  be  able  to  protect  what 
is  theirs,"  writes  Dr.  Broadbent.  But  he 
then  makes  the  point  that  3  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  which  Nevada  sportsmen 
pay  in  license  fees  are  used  as  tnaiyjiing 
funds  for  the  cause  of  wildlife  eradica- 
tion. That  money  should  be  used  for  hab- 
itat protection  of  all  game  and  nongame 
species,  which  is  desperately  needed. 
Equally  shocking,  this  is  the  sole  fish 
and  game  expense  that  completely 
escapes  accurate  cost  accounting.  The 
funds  are  simply  delivered  to  the  sdf- 
promoting  Division  of  Wildlife  Services, 
which  runs  its  show  on  the  basis  of 
money  available  instead  of  proven  need. 
Each  year  the  Congress  appropriates 
about  $3.5  million  for  predator  control 
in  the  Western  States.  But  this  is  only 
part  of  the  story.  l^;)ortsmen,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  are  contributing 
matching  mcney  through  their  States  to 
build  up  the  kitty.  They  are  unknow- 
ingly partners  of  the  very  kind  of  stock- 
men who  engineered  the  Wyoming  eagle 
massacre,  contributing  through  their 
private  lobbying  organizations.  The  total 
funds  come  to  more  than  $7  million.  The 
Congress  should  condder  cutting  the  ap- 
propriation which  starts  it  all  to  cme- 
tenth.  with  the  stipulation  the  mcmey  be 
used  for  research  and  education  into  the 
beneficial  roles  performed  by  raptorial 
birds  like  the  eagle  and  predatory  mam- 
mals like  the  wdves  and  coyotes. 

Aocording  to  Bfichael  Frome,  the  dis- 
tinguished environmental  writer,  "what 
we  need  everywhere  is  the  desire  and 
pasdrai  to  oonaerve  the  life-forms,  all  of 
them,  nie  widespread,  indiscriminate 
poison-killing  of  one  taije  of  animal  to 
protect  another  makes  no  sense." 

The  same  holds  true  of  shooting  birds 
and  defensdess  animals  from  ahxraft. 
Now  is  the  time  to  turn  anger  and 
despair  over  the  tragedy  In  Wyoming 
into  action  designed  to  conserve  the  life 
forms.  Tliere  is  a  two-pronged  method 
of  insuring  that  mass  butchering  of  our 
wildlife  will  never  happen  again:  First, 
Congress  must  pass  HJt.  5060,  and  sec- 
ond, those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
enforcement  of  that  and  other  public 
laws  must  carry  out  their  duties. 

Mr.  I^jeaker,  the  horror  ot  the  story 
about  the  Wyoming  hdlc<H7ter  monsters 
is  attracting.  Justifiably  so,  an  outraged 
public  reoxmse.  One  of  the  many  artides 
on  the  subject  appeared  last  Sunday  in 
the  New  York  Times.  That  piece,  by  Lewis 
Regenstein,  also  oasts  a  searching  glance 
at  the  respondbility  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  the  eagle  tragedy.  I 
commend  his  artide  to  your  attention  a& 
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%  logical  extension  ol  my  cotmnwtfH 
abo^re.  The  article  tciixmn: 

Thx  QorEamKBtT  vs.  thx  "Khoix 
(By  Levla  Ragensteln) 
AsuMOTOit.  Va. — Lut  monttt  48  bald  utd 
golden  eagles  were  found  dead  In  the  state 
at  Wyoming.  It  la  ylrtually  certain  that  many 
more  eagles  have  died  and  liave  not  yet  been 
found  in  tbe  remote  Wyoming  canyon  coun- 
try, the  one  place  where  It  was  hofMd  they 
mlgjit  be  able  to  make  a  comeback. 

About  half  at  the  eagles  found  had  been 
potaoDed  by  tn»"*'""  sulfate,  a  chemical 
wblcii  tlw  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior  had  spread  throughout  the  weotern 
United  States  as  part  of  Its  efTorta  to  exter- 
minate coyotes.  Altbou^  the  Interior  De- 
partment asserts  that  It  has  dlooontlnued 
using  th^'ll""".  there  Is  widespread  suspicion 
that  ttie  department  Is  involved  In  the  latest 
deaths  of  eagles.  In  any  evmt.  thallium, 
irhloh  Is  manufactured  by  American  Smelt- 
ing and  IbBAnlng  Company  of  New  York  City, 
U  still  readily  avallaUe  to  sheep  farmers  and 
cattle  rmnohers  for  tbetr  own  use. 

What  U  not  In  doubt  la  that  the  killing 
of  these  eagles  Is  part  of  a  deliberate,  well- 
planned  campaign,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
United  States  Gk>vemment,  to  wipe  out  all 
predatory  animals  which  might  compete  with 
agricultural  Interests. 

In  describing  the  American  eagles.  It  Is 
difllc\ilt  to  capture  the  majesty  of  these  awe- 
some creaturee.  Both  the  Bald  Eagle  (Hali- 
aeetua  leucocephalus)  and  the  Oolden  Eagle 
{Aquila  chiysaetca)  have  wlngspreads  of  six 
to  eight  feet  and  stand  over  three  feet  high. 
They  mate  for  life  and  return  to  the  same 
nest  at  the  same  time  each  year,  spending 
the  first  month  refurbishing  their  huge 
"eyrie." 

The  eagle  first  appeared  on  a  United 
States  coin  in  1776,  and  it  has  been  preeent 
ever  since.  The  bald  eagle  became  our  na- 
tional symbol  during  the  Congreeslonal  as- 
sembly of  1783.  As  President  Kennedy  once 
put  It,  "The  fierce  beauty  and  proud  Inde- 
pendence of  this  great  bird  aptly  symbolize 
the  strength  and  freedom  of  America."  Tet 
there  are  many  Americans — some  Ux  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Initerior — 
who  would  destroy  this  magnificent  creatxire. 
The  reason  is  that  ranch«»  who  raise  wool 
and  catUe  believe  that  eagles— like  coyotes— 
occasionally  kill  their  livestock,  particular- 
ly very  young  sheep  or  calves.  BiologlBts  dis- 
pute this,  contending  that  eagles  do  not  kill 
f^niw»»i«  any  larger  than  rabbits,  although 
they  may  feed  upon  an  animal  that  h€M  al- 
ready been  killed.  Despite  the  fact  that  eai^es 
perform  beneficial  functions  such  as  prey- 
ing on  snakes  and  rodents,  the  belief  persists 
In  many  quarters  that  they  are  Injurious  to 
agriculture. 

As  a  result,  the  Interior  Department  has 
gons  along  to  some  extent  with  this  cam- 
paign to  wipe  out  our  few  remaining  eagles. 
Fcx-  example,  in  March  1967.  then  Secretary 
of  Interior  Stewart  UdaU— who  Is  now  posing 
as  an  ardent  conservationist — autborized  the 
kiUlng  of  golden  eagles  "for  the  protection  of 
livestock"  to  52  of  66  Montana  counUes.  The 
Uw  stUl  authorlws  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  permit  "the  taking"  of  bald  and  golden 
eagles  "for  the  purpose  of  ssaaonaUy  protect- 
ing livestock"  and  under  other  "special  dr- 
ciunstances." 

This  killing  of  ea^ee  for  vested  totereet 
groupe  is  not  new.  In  Alaska,  a  bounty  was 
paid  on  bald  eagles  untU  1961  because  they 
were  considered  "damaging"  to  the  salmon 
Industry.  During  the  36  years  to  which 
bounty  payments  were  made,  over  100X>00 
eagles  were  killed. 

Today,  the  mato  causes  of  eagje  deaths  are 
DDT  and  other  pesticides,  high-voltage  power 
Unes.  "sportsmen"  and  hunter*— and  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  Again,  at  the  ba- 


beet  of  cattle  and  sheep  farmers,  the  Int«1or 
Department  has  adopted  a  mass  and  Indis- 
criminate poisoning  campaign  designed  to 
wipe  out  all  wild  *"»t«»i«  which  these  ranch- 
ers consider  undesirable.  This  massive  effort 
tovcrtves  distributing  throughout  the  western 
United  SUtes  tons  of  grato  and  meat  baited 
with  the  deadly  poisons,  cyanide,  strychnine 
and  sodium  monofluoroacetate,  or  1080.  The 
Intent  of  the  program  is  to  "eliminate"  such 
predators  as  coyotes,  and  mountato  lions;  but 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  other  creaturee, 
such  as  eagles,  from  feeding  on  this  bait  or  on 
the  careaas  of  a  poisoned  animal.  For  years, 
eagles  have  been  dying  from  lOeO:  it  was  pres- 
ent in  the  area  and  has  not  yet  been  ruled 
out  as  a  cause  of  some  of  the  eagle  deaths 
to  Wyoming,  "nie  Interior  Department  Is 
aware  of  this  sltuaUon  and  admits  that  eagles 
are  "accidentally"  being  killed;  but  each  year 
it  Increases  both  the  scope  and  cost  of  this 
poisoning  program. 

The  "predator  control  program"  has  already 
succeeded  to  Its  effort  to  drive  the  wolf,  the 
fox,  the  mountain  lion,  the  grizzly  bear,  the 
black-footed  ferret,  and  other  species  of  wild- 
life to  the  very  brink  of  exttoctlon.  Why 
should  the  eagle — which  Is  also  a  predator — 
be  treated  any  differently? 

The  Interior  Department  has  been  one  of 
the  mato  culprits  in  driving  the  ea^e  toward 
extinction.  While  it  ts  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  the  eagles.  Interior 
has  to  fact  contributed  to  its  demise— both 
purposefully  and  through  neglect. 

According  to  the  new  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  there  are  now 
at  most  800  nesting  pairs  of  bald  and  golden 
eagles  left  in  the  United  States.  Unless  Sec- 
retary Morton  can  bring  about  an  immediate 
and  drastic  change  in  Interior's  wildlife  pol- 
icies, our  national  symbol  will  soon  be  gone 
forever. 

STATEMENT  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN  M.  MURPHY  IDENTUfV- 
INO  AND  TREATINO  THE  VA- 
RIETIES OP  ADDICTED  SERVICE- 
MEN 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,   yesterday,   August   5,    1971,   I 
conducted  an  inspection  of  the  program 
at  Port  Dix,  N.J.,  for  the  treatment  of 
drug-addicted  servicemen.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  my  visit  I  turned  over  to  the  fort's 
treatment    personnel    a   young    recruit 
from  my  district  who  came  to  my  Staten 
Island  office  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
and  told  me  he  was  a  drug  addict  who 
had  been  AWOL  from  Port  Dix  since 
April  of  this  year.  This  young  man's  story 
of  his  deepening  addiction  problem  and 
his  many  fruitless  attempts  to  get  in- 
tensive medical-psychological  help  from 
the  Army  is  being  repeated  thousands  of 
times  at   military   bases   all   over  the 
world.  Because  I  personally  delivered  this 
addict  to  the  commanding  general  he 
will  hopefully  get  the  help  he  needs. 
But  there  are  thousands  of  others  who 
will  not  be  so  fortunate  because  the  serv- 
ices are  not  equipped  to  handle  large 
numbers  of  true  drug  addicts. 

Regarding  this,  I  submit  for  the  Rxc- 
oao  testimony  I  gave  before  the  Sub- 
oranmittee  on  Health  of  the  interstate 
and  Poi'^gn  Commerce  Committee  on 
July  30,  1971.  It  contains  an  analysis  ol 
the  different  types  of  military  drug  abus- 


ers I  have  found  in  various  programs  I 
have  studied  and  an  assessment  of  the 
different  approaches  that  are  needed  to 
rehabilitate  them  with  some  hope  of  re- 
storing them  to  a  drug-free  life  in  the 
military  or  as  civilians. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statbmxmt  or  REnasurrATivs  John  M. 

MUSPHT 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  ts  ironic  that  these  hear- 
ings are  being  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
advent  of  the  maaalve  heroin  problem  in 
Vietnam.  Suddenly  last  summer  In  laite  July, 
a  newly-packaged,  widely-distributed,  dead- 
ly. potMit  form  of  heroto  was  being  prac- 
tloaUy  given  away  to  our  uoops. 

By  Ssptenxber,  a  majority  of  aU  serrloa- 
men  iMMqiMallaed  In  Vietnam  were  drug 
abuse  oases.  By  October  we  were  losing  2 
men  a  day  from  heroin  overdose.  By  the  end 
of  1970  tlie  situation  had  gotten  so  bad  an 
totelligence  analyst  at  the  American  Embassy 
to  Saigon  said,  "the  pot-bead  Army  of  1969 
is  rapidly  turning  toto  1971's  Army  to  heroto 
addicts." 

The  American  Ctovemment  was  w^  wware 
of  tbls  develofxnent  right  from  the  begto- 
nlng.  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  an  Anny 
Memoraodum  designated  as  a  fact  sheet  d»- 
slgned  to  demonstrate  ttie  increased  Inci- 
dence of  drug  abuse  deaths  of  Army  person- 
nel in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  durLog  the 
period  from  1  January  1969  to  30  September 
1970.  This  alarming  report  was  prepared  at 
the  request  of  Oeneral  Creighton  W.  Abrams 
and  is  dated  23  October  1970.  The  report 
shows  that  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1970  there  was  on  average  of  two  soldiers 
a  month  dying  'ftom  drug  overdoees.  This 
was  an  Increase  of  60  percent  over  the 
monthly  average  for  1968.  However,  once 
the  new  sufiply  of  heroto  reached  our  troops 
to  late  summer,  known  drug  overdoee  dewiths 
increased  175  percent  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember according  to  the  Abrams  Memo. 

As  ominous  as  the  report  to  General  Abrams 
was,  reports  by  American  military  hospitals 
to  Vietnam  indicated  that  many  OD.'s  went 
undetected  or  unconfirmed  and  that  our 
drug  casualty  figures  were  actually  much 
higher. 

U.S.  medical  personnel  reported  that  when 
the  known  O.D.'s  were  combined  with  sus- 
pected overdose  deaths,  the  increase  for  Au- 
gust and  September  was  1000  percent,  or  46 
deaths. 

During  the  first  18  days  to  October  1970 
there  were  35  fmovm  overdoee  deaths  among 
our  troops. 

At  that  rate,  tostead  of  the  two  deaths  a 
month,  we  were  experiencing  from  January 
through  July,  we  were  experiencing  ttoo 
deatti*  a  day. 

That  percentage  of  tocrease  was  an  astro- 
nomical 2.900  percent.  Such  alarming  statis- 
tics should  have  led  the  government  to 
massive  remedial  action  tounedlately — not 
ntoe  months  later.  Now  that  action  appro- 
priate to  the  problem  has  begion.  I  urge  this 
committee  which  has  such  an  excellent  rec- 
ord in  this  area  to  vise  its  power  and  prestige 
to  properly  implement  those  a^>ect8  of  the 
domestic  drug  program  which  have  relevance 
to  our  addicted  servicemen. 

As  a  congressman  and  as  a  former  member 
of  the  military  establishment.  I  was  greatly 
dlstiu-bed  over  this  growing  shadow  of  drug 
addiction  that  has  now  overtaken  large  num- 
bers of  our  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen. 

Although  I  have  spent  many  years  talking 
to  experts  on  drug  addiction  and  our  grow- 
ing drug  culture,  I  have  recently  Intenslfled 
my  work  to  this  area  because  of  my  concern 
for  our  armed  forces. 

I  have  spent  time  at  all-night  dru^  oUnlos 
Just  off  the  streets  of  New  York,  where  ad- 
dicted ex-G J.'s  seek  help  for  their  problems. 
During  the  past  months  I  have  studied 
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many  aspects  of  our  military  drug  situation 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  will  briefly 
tell  you  about  some  of  my  flnriinga  and  sub- 
mit for  your  consideration  lengthier  reports 
on  the  various  attempts  by  the  military  to 
cope  with  the  drug  problem — at  Fort  Bragg, 
the  Mlramar  Naval  Air  Base,  and  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base.  Initially  I  would  urge  the 
committee  to  consider  not  only  the  short 
range  needs  of  our  services  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  addicted  troops,  but  the  long  range 
needs  which  must  be  Inherent  in  any  new 
federal  program  this  committee  may  ulti- 
mately put  Into  operation. 

While  the  legislation  before  this  committee 
concerns  Itself  prlmarUy  with  civilian  pro- 
grams for  the  treatment  of  drug  abuse.  It 
cannot  separate  the  civilian  drug  problem 
from  the  military  drug  problem.  The  bulk  of 
the  bard  core  drug  abusing  O.L's  will  even- 
tually turn  up  in  one  of  the  programs  cov- 
ered by  H.R.  9264. 

For  example.  30%  of  the  male  addicts  cva- 
rently  to  the  federal  programs  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas  and  Lexington,  Kentucky,  are  former 
servicemen,  the  bulk  of  whom  became  ad- 
dicted or  had  their  habits  worsen  during  their 
tours  to  the  mUltary.  Tet  these  facilities  have 
not  begiui  to  receive  OJ.'s  addicted  dur- 
tog  the  siu-ge  of  heroin  use  which  began  a 
year  ago  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  assumption  of  the 
military  i4>proach  to  addiction  seems  to  be 
that  If  a  draftee  has  gotten  through  the 
trauma  of  being  drafted,  basic  training  and 
other  shocks  that  military  fiesh  is  heir  to,  he 
has  at  one  time  had  the  self  discipline  and 
"character"  to  refrain  from  drug  abuse.  The 
services  overlook  the  psychological  fact  that 
a  youngster  can  be  pretty  disturbed  and  stUl 
get  through  the  preliminaries.  But  once  the 
main  event  comes  up,  Vietnam  and  Its  com- 
bination of  fear,  boredom  and  drugs,  his  per- 
sonality can  be  severely  altered — sometimes 
irrevocably.  In  short,  it  takes  an  addict  a  long 
time  to  get  In  the  condition  he  is  to  and 
it  will  take  a  long  time  for  his  life  style  to 
be  changed  and  restored  to  a  configuration 
compatible  vrtth  military  or  civilian  life.  And 
the  limits  on  programs  set  up  by  the  admto- 
istration  and  the  services  will  not  suffice  to 
do  the  Job  necessary — for  the  services,  for  the 
addict,  and  least  of  all  for  society. 

What  the  programs  I  have  visited  wui 
eventuaUy  aocompllah  wUl  be  to  aimply  ciUl 
out  those  O.I.'s  who  are  least  to  need  of 
treatment  and  whoee  major  hang-up  may 
have  been  being  in  Vietnam,  and  return 
them  t»  stateside  duty  or  to  civilian  life 
with  a  good  chance  for  remaining  drug  free. 
But  the  peychoIoglcaUy  dlstur<>ed  drug 
abuser — and  they  axe  a  substadtial  num- 
ber— will  be  given  a  "wtodow  dressing"  pe- 
riod of  several  weeks  of  treatment  and  then 
dumped  back  toto  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  precisely  what  nMny 
of  us  to  Congress  have  been  fighting  for 
five  years — the  unconditional  release  of  mili- 
tary addicts  back  toto  our  city  streets  with 
the  potential  to  spnaA  the  drug  habit  even 
more.  The  Idea  of  treating  the  kinds  of  ad- 
dict-servicemen I  li&ve  spent  the  past  six 
months  with,  within  30  days  Is  ludicrous. 
Even  the  Air  Force  treatment  time  span  of 
up  to  2^  months  wlU  not  allow  that  servloe 
to  retrieve  the  bulk  of  ito  addicts.  And  the 
sad  fact  is  that  the  hard  core  users  are  the 
ones  who  will  be  released  and  simply  "re- 
ferred" to  a  tneatment  center. 

I  spoke  to  Vietnam  veterans  who  were  ad- 
dicted to  the  early  years  of  o\ir  Vietnam 
Involvement  and  even  Korean  addict  vet- 
erans at  our  Federal  faculties  at  Ptort 
Worth,  Texas  and  Lasingtan,  Kentucky.  I 
asked  them  what  they  thought  the  prog- 
nosU  was  for  a  OJ.  coming  off  of  an  11 
month  heroto  habit  being  "cured"  to  30,  60, 
or  even  90  days.  Thalr  response  was  resl^vsd 
laughter.  And  theae  ware  veteiaiw— Army. 


Navy,  and  Air  Font — ^who  had  been  luiable 
to  shake  tbetr  habits  to  time  spans  ranging 
from  two  to  twelve  years — a  few  even  longer. 
The  behavioral  scientists  whom  I  have  oon- 
sxilted — the  physicians,  psychiatrists,  and 
counsekors — agree  that  the  treatment  time 
alloted  by  the  new  White  House  and  Pen- 
tagon directives  are  Incongruous  with  the 
treatment  time  span  needed  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  a  truly  addicted  person. 

I  luge  the  committee  to  consider  and  pro- 
vide for  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  military 
addict  to  any  legislation  it  reports  to  the 
House. 

The  types  of  addicts  I  have  seen  to  the 
services  this  far  fall  generaUy  toto  four 
categories.  Tb»j  Include : 

Type  one:  "nie  user  whose  basic  problem 
was  bis  toablllty  to  c(^>e  with  being  to  South- 
east Asia. 

Type  two:  The  conformist  type  of  user 
who  suooumbed  to  group  preesures  of  ooe 
kind  or  (mother  to  "go  along"  with  drug 
use.  And  to  Vietnam  where  drugs  are  every- 
where and  where  drug  use  is  a  way  of  life 
It  was  easy  for  many  O.I.'s  to  "fau  toto"  tbe 
habit. 

Type  three:  The  wecUc  pereoinallty  who 
"oaved  to"  under  the  normal  ptessiuee  of 
servloe  life.  It  wasn't  the  war  or  southeast 
Aaia— it  was  the  everyday  discipline  of  mili- 
tary life  that  made  him  seek  relief  through 
drugs.  Remember,  60%  of  the  addicts  at 
Fort  Bragg  have  never  been  to  Vietnam. 
A  common  statement  of  this  type  at  addict 
was  that  he  took  drugs  because  he  was 
"hassled"  by  hla  NCO's  and  offloere.  One 
biu-ly  paratrooper  t<^d  me  his  sergeant  made 
him  "stand  down  four  times  a  day  and  was 
always  hassling  me."  Hassling  in  this  case 
refers  to  the  simple  routine  of  soldiering — 
which  remtods  me  of  the  many  college  stu- 
dents who  have  told  me  they  took  drugs 
beoause  they  dldnt  like  the  "hassle"  of 
studying. 

Type  four:  The  true  addict  personality  with 
psycAiopaithlo  overtones.  These  were  the  real 
trouble  makers.  They  stole,  sold  drugs  for 
profit  and  to  supply  their  own  habits.  They 
were  multiple  drug  users  or  to  constant 
trouble— OT  both — long  before  their  service 
to  the  armed  forces,  lliey  were— above  all— 
the  "con"  artists  of  the  groups  I  totarvlewed, 
atten^tlng  to  dominate  the  oonversatlons 
and  give  i^auslble  explanations  of  why  they 
were  In  the  spot  they  were  to.  They  said  they 
were  to  the  program  by  mistake;  the  uri- 
nalysis machine  made  a  mistake  or  the  serv- 
ice made  a  mistake.  They  reaUy  didn't  belong 
at  IiOrmar  or  lackland  or  Fort  Bragg — even 
If  they  volunteered. 

Their  raUonallzatlon  for  all  of  these  "mis- 
takes" was  that  they  were  Just  "drug  users" 

they  weren't  really  addicts — they  could  stop 
using  heroto  at  any  time.  And  some  did  st<^ 
using — many  times — but  usually  whm  they 
were  to  trouble  of  facing  long  prison 
sentences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  and  second  cate- 
gories of  usen  are  tbe  easiest  to  handle.  IVtr 
some  of  them,  tbe  geographical  "cure"  will 
oome  into  play.  Just  getting  out  of  Vietnam 
and  away  ftom  Its  environment  and  group 
pressures  will  make  them  likely  candidates 
as  abstainers  from  hard  drugs. 

However,  even  some  of  the  uaera  to  those 
not-so-«erlous  categories  have  been  taking 
drugs  for  such  long  periods  of  time  there  Is  a 
danger  of  sevwe  psychcdoglcal  damage  which 
will  require  totenstve  treatment  and  re- 
education. 

Category  tbree  Is  a  more  difficult  group  to 
treat.  Any  eoicuse— oo  matter  bow  mtottte— 
Is  reason  enough  to  shoot  up  a  plastic  oon- 
talnar  of  heroin.  Tbsae  people  need  long  tenn 
treatment.  They  need  the  "family"  type 
addict  self-help  approacb-^wbltfb  mnana  a 
long  term  one  or  two  year  sttuatlon.  Tba 
Navy  has  reoogntsed  tbe  need  tat  this  type 


of  approach  and  has  to  Its  program  at  Mlra- 
mar ex-addlcte  who  handle  part  of  the  treat- 
ment phase  of  the  program. 

The  fourth  category  is  certainly  otit  of  tbe 
sphere  of  any  kind  of  servloe  oriented  treat- 
ment program. 

Theee  addicts  are  recalcitrant,  testing. 
troublemakeraL 

They  are  anngant,  autocratic  and  self- 
perpetuating. 

And  they  are  a  threat  to  service  discipline. 

They  are  the  self-elected  leaden  of  the 
drug  culture. 

To  spend  defense  dollars  and  expend 
valuable  service  treatment  personnel  at  thu 
level  Is  unsound  practice,  medlcaUy  »nii 
psycbologloally.  They  should  be  diligently 
weeded  out  for  the  good  of  the  armed  services 
and  for  their  ovm  good.  But  I  do  not  advocate 
that  we  give  up  on  them  Just  because  they 
are  difficult.  I  do  recommend  we  bind  them 
over  to  the  kind  of  treatment  program  «*fft 
does  have  some  hope  of  (hanging  tbelr  atti- 
tudes and  behavior. 

That  is  why  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress consider  my  bill,  KS,.  6172,  which  would 
help  the  armed  services  by  taking  the  addict 
population  off  of  their  hands— especially 
those  addicts  I  have  IdenUfled  to  categories 
three  and  four.  By  dlstrlbtttlng  the  servloa 
addicts  toto  oiu-  Fed^al  facilities  on  tbs 
basis  of  the  causes  of  their  addiction,  the 
Oongiees  can  beet  help  our  Federal  agenclea— 
NIMH,  NIK,  Public  Hialth  Service,  and 
others — ^to  deal  with  them  effectively. 

In  brief,  my  bill  provldea  for: 

The  physical  dlsabUlty  separation  from 
service  of  dnig  addicted  and  drug  dependent 
military  peracmnel.  This  provision  has  been 
made  retroactive  to  cover  thoee  addicted 
servicemen  already  given  less  than  honorable 
discharges. 

The  civil  commitment  of  drug  users  to 
treatment  under  tbe  Narootlo  Addict  Beba- 
blUtaUon  Act  of  1966. 

Penalties  for  drug  offenses  that  are  com« 
mensurate  with  thoee  provided  for  to  tbe 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  will  make  all  of  Title 
m  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act's  clvU  prooeduree  an>llcable  to  the  case 
of  petitions  fUed  by  persons  separated  from 
the  service.  Ilils  means  that  it  {provides  for 
the  same  hesrtog  and  examination  that 
NARA  provides.  Once  the  soUUer  is  studied 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and 
Welfare  and  found  to  be  an  addict,  he  is 
discharged  to  a  hopsltal  of  the  public  health 
servloe  or  any  hospital  or  other  faculty  of 
the  public  health  service  eepedaily  equipped 
to  handle  drug  dependent  peraons,  or  any 
other  appropriate  public  or  private  bospltal 
or  faculty  available  to  health,  education,  and 
welfare  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  drug 
dependent  persons  including  VA  hospitals. 

My  bill  Is  based  on  tbe  assumption  that 
the  crisis  of  drug  abuse  facing  the  mlUtary  Is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  individual  serv- 
Icee  to  cope  vrtth.  My  recent  tour  of  our 
faclUties  for  military  drug  users  confirmed 
that  asxunptlon.  The  miaalon  of  tbe  Armed 
Forces  of  America  Is  tbe  defense  of  this  coun- 
try. They  should  not  be  forced  into  tbe  busl- 
nass  of  rebabUltatlng  t.hmmmTt^M  of  drug 
addicts  and  multii^e  drug  users.  My  bill 
would  help  solve  the  problem  of  weeding  out 
those  truly  addicted  and  drug-dependent 
servicemen  and  commit  them  to  our  already 
wrlstlng  fedaral  program  for  the  treatment 
and  rebabUltaUoQ  of  addicts. 

I  recommend  that  this  committee  expand 
the  expropriate  progrsma  under  secUon  6  (c) 
of  HJt.  9264  to  include  not  only  the  thou- 
sands of  heroin  users  who  wUl  be  funneled 
toto  these  programs  by  vray  of  tbe  armed 
services,  but  the  miUtlple  drug  users  who 
eocblbtt  all  of  tbe  psycbcdoglcal  symptoms  of 
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tba  oftet*  addict  and  wlw  an  In  jurt  ■• 
■— 1>  n—tt  for  twtmwt 
FbMtlty.  X  I  nnnmiMnil  tbAt  Um  dmotar  a( 

T«otioa  b»  gtTMK  apaoi&o  dutlM 

hii  niiwifiilMlltlw  to  addlcitart 

and  tliat  tli*  ytohlii  b*  glvvn  mora  ^mcUIo 
atteotton  or  greater  TMblUty  In  tHa  1anrTg«> 
oClbaMn. 


PERMISSION  FOR  8PXSAKER  TO 
DBCLARE  A  RBCBBS  TCHSAT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tman- 
tanous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
today  tbat  the  Speaker  may  dedare  a 
recess  at  any  time  today,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

TtM  SPEAKSl.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUfman  from  Oall- 
foreia? 

"nuere  was  no  objectkn. 


DISPATCH  OP  LEGISLATIVE  BUSI- 
NESS BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  noticed  quite  a  number  of  articles 
from  Ume  to  time  that  are  critical  of  the 
leaderahlp  of  the  House  and  critical  of 
the  House  in  general,  but  I  have  not 
noticed  any  which  take  cognizance  of 
the  tremendous  workload  of  the  past  3 
weeks. 

The  Speaker  announced  early  in  the 
year  that  we  would  have  a  recess  begin- 
ning on  August  6.  The  House  under  his 
leadership  has  planned  and  geared  itself 
to  a  recess  beginning  August  6.  Commit- 
tee chairmen  and  others  have  schedules 
set  with  a  goal  of  getting  as  much  as 
possible  accmnplished  by  August  6,  and 
In  fact  we  have  done  as  much  in  the  last 
3  wades  as  we  usually  do  in  July.  August, 
and  September  put  together.  If  the 
Speaker  had  not  planned  and  pro- 
gramed the  jrear  and  if  it  had  been  as- 
sumed Congress  would  be  in  session  all 
year,  far  less  would  have  been  accom- 
plished. Ten  of  the  14  ai^ropriation  bills 
have  been  passed  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  That  point  usually  Is  not  reached 
mtil  October. 

Itx.  Speaker,  it  reminds  me  of  a  situa- 
tion that  existed  about  20  years  ago  when 
the  labor  unions  were  tryW  to  get  a  10- 
minute  break  per  hour;  they  used  to  use 
as  an  argimient  in  negotiations  that  they 
could  do  as  much  work  in  50  minutes  as 
they  could  in  an  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  proven  that 
if  the  legislative  schedule  is  property 
planned  that  we  can  do  as  much  work  in 
July  as  we  usually  do  in  July,  August,  and 
September.  I  commend  the  leadership  for 
programing  the  work  in  applying  the 
pressure  in  such  a  way  that  a  much 
greater  share  of  the  year's  work  has  been 
accomplished. 


SCHOOL  BUSING 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
do*  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Mizzou)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  busing  of  schoolchildren  in 
order  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  local 
school  systems. 

No  issue  has  aroused  as  much  public 
concern  and  emotion  in  recent  weeks  as 
this  one.  It  is  profoundly  trouUing  and 
ve^dng  to  an  Americans. 

The  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  Brown  case,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  made  it  clear  that  it  is  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  for  State  and  local 
governments  to  maintain  a  dual  school 
system  and  separate  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose tA  segre^iting  children  by  race. 

I  fully  support  these  past  actions. 
There  is  no  Justification  under  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  country  was  found- 
ed for  the  forced  separation  of  childroi 
on  the  basis  of  race.  The  Constitution 
enshrines  the  principle  of  "equality  un- 
der the  law,"  and  the  Brown  court  case 
and  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  made  it 
clear  that  the  law  could  no  longer  be  used 
to  promote  inequality  and  to  make  dis- 
tinctions among  people  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color. 

However,  recent  court  decisions,  such 
as  that  in  the  Swann  case,  and  recent 
administrative  actions  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
seem  to  go  substantially  beyond  the  prtn- 
cisAe  of  insuring  "equality  under  the 
law."  These  actions  seem  to  be  directed 
not  at  eliminating  legal  segregation, 
which  is  Justifled.  but  at  achieving  racial 
balanoe  in  our  srinnls  regardless  of 
where  people  live.  This  is  not  Justified. 

Because  of  the  dlstributian  of  popula- 
tion in  America's  cities,  many  neighbor- 
hood schools  are  predominantly  attend- 
ed by  one  race  or  another.  lUs  resulting 
racial  imbalance  is  not  the  product  of 
legal  action  or  administrative  policy.  In- 
stead, this  kind  of  racial  Imbalance  ts 
considered  to  be  de  facto  segregation; 
that  Is.  segregation  created  solely  by  the 
distribution  of  population  throughout 
the  areas  in  which  people  live. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  clear- 
ly intended  to  aboUsh  de  Jure  segrega- 
tion; that  is,  school  segregation  which 
is  deliberatdiy  planned  and  promoted  by 
the  official  actions  of  State  and  local 
governmental  units  or  by  the  various 
setux^  districts  therein. 

Many  school  systems.  Inchidlng  those 
In  my  district,  the  Louisville  school  sys- 
tem and  the  Jefferson  County  school  sys- 
tem, have  made  good-faith  efforts  in  the 
years  since  1964  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  as 
wdl  as  with  the  mandates  of  the  court 
starting  with  the  Brown  case. 

But  now  our  local  systems  are  being 
pressed  by  HEW  to  undertake  heavy  bus- 
ing In  order  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
If  busing  is  started,  people  who  live  only 
blocks  away  from  rtementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  could  find  thMr  chfldren 
bused  miles  acroas  town  mnely  to  satisfy 
a  strict,  inflexible  formula  developed  by 
a  government  ofDcial  far  removed  from 
the  local  scene  and  Insensitive  to  local 
conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  there  is  no  de  Jure  segregation 
in  our  local  school  systems.  There  sim- 
ply is  no  forced  or  officially  sanctioned 


segregation  of  children  under  law  or  ad- 
ministrative policy  in  my  district. 

Louisville  was  the  first  major  city  In 
the  South  to  desegregate  its  schools.  It 
did  so  in  1956  In  compliance  wtth  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court.  President 
Eisenhower  officiaUy  commended  our 
superintendent  of  echoed  at  the  time. 
Omer  Oarmlchael.  for  Louisville's  leader- 
ship among  the  Nation's  schools.  Since 
1996v  the  Louisville  School  Board  has 
taken  no  actions  to  stifle  the  progress  of 
integration  in  the  city's  schools. 

On  the  contrary,  the  board  has  act! ve- 
ly  encouraged  Integratian.  HEW  recog- 
nised this  progress  in  1965  and  1966. 
when  Louisville  was  not  Included  on  a  list 
of  Kentucky  school  systems  having  ves- 
tiges of  a  dual  scho^  system. 

And  in  1969  and  1970,  three  separate 
teams  from  HEW  studied  the  Louisville 
school  system  and  were  unable  to  de- 
vedop  any  firm  recommendations  to  sig- 
nificantly Improve  the  extent  of  racial 
desegre«atl(»  in  the  system.  Neverthe- 
less, in  1971  the  board  voluntarily  redis- 
tricted  a  number  of  school  zones  to  ob- 
tain better  pupil  distribution,  cmd  the 
result  was  a  more  even  racial  balance  in 
the  schocds — this  action  was  taken  de- 
spite public  resistance. 

Recent  court  decisions  in  the  sixth 
circuit  have  hdd  that  a  school  district 
can  have  some  racial  imbalance  and  stlU 
be  regarded  as  imitary,  if  it  has  acted  in 
good  faith  on  desegregation.  In  twX,  the 
Jefferson  Circuit  Court  held  on  July  28. 
1971.  that  the  Louisville  School  Board's 
mlmrity  transfer  clause  was  imconstltu- 
tional  precisely  because  the  district  was 
already  a  imitary  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  such  time  as  abso- 
lute racial  balance  in  all  schools  acroas 
America.  North  and  South,  becomes  the 
national  p(^cy,  school  districts,  such  as 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County,  which 
have  taken  effective  and  good-faith  ac- 
tions to  desegregate  the  schools  should 
not  be  required  to  undertake  extensive 
and  disruptive  busing  of  children  out  of 
their  neighborhoods. 

I  have  cqiposed  forced  busing  in 
schools,  which  are  already  legally  de- 
segregated, both  in  public  statements  and 
in  votes  tn  Congress. 

In  April  of  this  year,  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  considering  the 
school  aid  biU,  KB..  7016.  I  voted  to  re- 
tain language  In  the  bill  which  prohibited 
use  of  funds  contained  in  the  bill  to  force 
the  busing  of  children  in  those  school 
districts  which  were  already  desegregated 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

■niat  language,  which  was  passed  by 
both  House  and  Senate  and  was  signed 
into  law  by  the  President,  is  as  follows: 

(Sec.  809)  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
m  this  act  m&y  be  UMd  to  force  any  acbool 
which  U  desegregated  as  that  term  ts  de> 
fined  In  Title  IV  at  the  Olvll  Rlghte  Act  of 
1964.  public  Law  88-3Sa.  to  take  any  action 
to  roroe  the  busing  of  students;  to  foree  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  ab(dlA- 
mant  of  any  mOnotA  so  dsaagregated;  or  to 
force  the  traoafer  of  assignment  of  any  stu> 
dent  attending  any  elemantary  acbool  so  de- 
segregated to  or  from  a  paitloular  sdImwI  over 
the  prataat  at  Ills  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

I  have  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  this 
principle.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
gone  on  record  in  favor  of  the  principle. 
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And  the  President  of  the  united  States 
has  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  signing  HH.  7016  into  law. 

If  HEW  attempts  to  dreumvent  tl^ 
established  principle  by  fbrcing  busing 
to  achieve  some  artificial  standard  of 
racial  balanoe  in  complete  disregard  of 
housing  patterns  and  the  mobility  of 
our  dtiaenB,  many  school  systema  In 
America,  including  my  own  In  Louisville 
and  Jefferson  Coimt7.  will  be  severely 
damaged. 

Our  citizens  do  not  object  to  inte- 
grated schools,  but  they  do  strongly  ob- 
ject to  having  their  children  bused  miles 
and  miles  away  to  a  school  when  there 
is  a  s^KXd  right  around  the  comer  tnxa 
their  house.  Should  heavy  busing  become 
the  rule,  community  support  for  public 
education  in  my  district  will  be  drasti- 
cally reduced.  And  then  everybody  will 
be  hurt,  black  and  white  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  must  keep  our 
sights  cm  the  goal  which  should  be  fore- 
most in  mind  with  respect  to  our  Nation's 
schools.  This  goal,  is  a  quality  education 
for  all  children  regardless  of  race.  This 
is  a  wool  which  our  Nation  cannot,  and 
dare  not.  ignore. 

This  administraticni  has  proposed  a 
bill,  which  has  been  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
which  I  serve,  which  would  provide  $1.5 
billion  to  assist  local  districts  in  de- 
segregating their  schools. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Miaoting 
legislation  to  Insure  desegregation  of  de 
Jure  school  districts  should  be  but  one 
factor  evidoicing  our  collective  interest 
in  education. 

We  must  also  address  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  insuring  a  quality  education  to 
every  child  in  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced  this  week, 
along  with  several  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, the  emergency  school  aid  bill  of 
1971.  My  bill,  B.R,  10338,  would  provide 
over  $7.5  billion  for  aid  to  hard-pressed 
local  school  districts — ^not  Just  to  pay  for 
costs  of  desegregation,  but  also  to  ma- 
terially improve  the  overall  quality  of 
education  as  well.  This  bill  represents 
the  kind  of  broad  and  realistic  approach 
to  our  school  problems  which  I  favor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
we  in  Congress  stepped  back  and  took 
a  look  at  our  educati<nial  priorities.  Every 
d(dlar  that  is  spent  for  buses  used  to 
send  our  children  out  of  their  neighbor- 
hood, is  money  which  could  have  gone 
to  provide  better  school  buildings,  better 
equipment,  better  teachers,  and  a  gen- 
erally better  education  for  all  our  chil- 
dren. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Edticatlon, 
and  Wdfare,  and  the  President  to  sup- 
port this  legidstlon.  This  Is  the  answer. 
Tills  Is  the  only  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Rkcoio  at  this  point  the  text  of  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Newman  Walker,  Louis- 
ville Superintendent  of  Schools,  to  Mr. 
Don  M.  Vernon.  Southern  Coordinator 
of  the  HEW  Office  for  ClvU  RU^ts.  Tills 
letter,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  me, 
documents  the  good  faith  efforts  of  the 
Louisville  school  system  over  the  last 
15  years  to  eliminate  segregation. 


The  letter  follows: 


AueiuR  a,  1971. 


Mr.  Don  U.  Vbbmon, 
Southern  Coordinator, 
Office  for  CHva  Bightt,  HKW, 
Waahtnffton.  D.C. 

Dasa  Mb.  VteNOM:  We  appreciated  thm  dla- 
cuaatan  wltb  Mr.  Pottinger,  yoa  and  otber 
members  of  your  staff  last  waek.  It  was  vary 
ba^ol  to  us  In  better  undaratandlng  the 
currant  poaltton  of  BMW  and  wa  ara  very 
happy  to  supply  harewlth  aU  tba  Informa- 
tion ttiat  you  requested. 

It  la  tba  opinion  of  tba  LoulanUa  Board  of 
■ducatlon  ttiat  tbla  aebotd  systam  la  unitary 
and  that  any  racial  Imhalanow  now  eodatlng 
In  tba  UoulsvlUa  aoboda  Is  a  reault  of  bous- 
ing pattama  ratbar  tban  any  vastlgea  of  a 
dual  sobool  system.  Wa  offer  tb«  following  In- 
formation to  support  this  oonclualon: 

1.  Prior  to  1966  wban  tba  Louisville  schools 
dssagregated,  tba  Dlstnet  had  never  pro- 
Tldad  any  tranqxxtatloii  for  students  and 
bad  foUowed  tlM  i>attarn  of  neighborhood 
school  organisation,  nom  the  first  year  of 
Integration  forward,  thcee  schools  which  bad 
been  and  remained  aU  or  majority  black 
were  located  In  nelghborbooda  which,  re- 
flected the  same  racial  oompoaltloa  raeldan- 
tlally  as  In  the  schools.  (See  andosora.) 

a.  At  the  time  of  liOulsvlUel  step  to  a  da- 
segregated  system.  It  was  tba  first  xaaior  dty 
In  the  South  to  do  so.  nils  fact  was  ao  signi- 
ficant nationally  that  President  Klaenbower 
Invited  liOulsvlUe  School  Supwlntendant 
Omer  Oarmlcbaal  to  tba  White  House  for  of- 
ficial commendation. 

3.  No  thorough  study  of  all  LoulsvlUe 
adiool  Board  poUdaa  tnm  19S6  to  data  or 
any  research  of  local  newspapers  dladoaea 
any  action  on  the  part  of  tba  Board  of  Bdu- 
caUoQ  to  take  any  atepa  or  adopt  any  poU- 
dea  which  were  aimed  to  stifle  tba  pro^eaa 
of  Integration.  In  fact,  to  the  contrary,  nu- 
merous positive  actions  can  be  shown  where 
the  Board  of  Bducaitlon  actively  encouraged 
greater  Integration  and  took  steps  sucfa  as 
the  creation  of  a  magnat  sobool  and  addi- 
tional park,  and  racial  balanrtng  oif  staffa. 
All  of  tbeae  tbli^  were  doo«  without  any 
f edecal  requirement  or  enoouragemeat  to  do 
so.  Tba  edfuoatlonal  park  has  bean  annnmnowl 
and  arobltaotural  plana  are  under  way  U«  tta 
creation.  The  staff  halanclng  plan  Is  now  In 
Ita  second  of  a  tbree-ysar  program,  culmi- 
nating m  aU  aoboola  bailing  racially  tialanned 
staffs. 

4.  In  1988  the  LoulsTlUe  School  District 
was  one  of  the  first  In  the  nation  to  acblava 
HEW  441  status  soon  after  tbia  daaslfloa- 
tlon  was  created.  This  status  was  obtained 
wttlwut  any  requirement  of  a  voluntary  plan 
for  further  deaegregatlon.  In  the  school  year 
1965-es,  HEW  listed  approximately  thirty 
(30)  sdiool  districts  In  Kentucky  which  it 
claaaed  as  having  veatlgee  of  the  dual  acbool 
system,  requiring  voluntary  plana  for  deeeg- 
regatlon  from  tbeae  districts.  LoulsvlUe  was 
not  Indndad  In  this  list.  It  can  only  l)eoon- 
cludad  tbat.  In  tbe  official  opinion  of  HEW. 
LoulsvlUa  waa  a  unitary  acbool  ayatam  at 
tba*  time.  

6.  In  1969  and  1970  two  teams  from  HEW 
Title  VI  and  one  team  from  Title  IV  studied 
the  lioulsvuie  Scbocd  System.  After  tboroogb 
analysts,  they  were  unable  to  develop  any 
firm  raoommeBdatlona  that  tSiey  teit  would 
significantly  Improve  tbe  extent  of  radal  de- 
segregation m  tba  System;  and.  In  fact,  any 
of  tba  plana  dlsouaaad  at  tbat  tlma  were  ba- 
Uafvad  to  ba  uMtmataly  ptoduettva  of  paatar 
radal  Isolation  In  tba  DIstnot.  m  1971  the 
Board  of  Education  redlstrlcted  a  number  of 
school  Bonaa  In  order  to  obtain  a  better 
distribution  of  pugpOa  for  tba  aetMOl  fadll- 
Uea  avaUaUe.  Tba  naS  aff act  of  tbaaa  nhangaa 
waa  to  place  more  majority  group  eblldrcn 
In  sohoolB  wttb  minority  group  dUIdNa.  (Sea 
ei^oaara.)  TUa  waa  done  In  eplte  of  pub- 
lic realstanoa.  Tba  Board  also  adopted  a 
minority  transfer  clause  as  a  part  of  Ita  at- 


■cliod  assign  msnt  poUdaa. 
taken  by  tba  Board  In  an  attsmpt 
to  *»"*"**«"  aa  moob  Integratian  tn  tba  Dla- 
trlct  as  poadble  deaplte  a  conttnnlng  trend 
of  qulat  esodua  to  tba  aulrafban  areas.  Tbla 
quiet  eaodua  nsultad  in  a  ae  to  W  blaok 
paroantaga  tn  tba  past  16  yaan.  (8aa  an- 
doaura.) 

6.  Baoont  court  dedstons  m  tbe  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit have  mpreaaed  tbe  pdnt  of  view  Vbait 
a  school  distzlet  can  bave  ladal  «™»«»'»~^ 
and  stlU  be  unitary.  Both  tbe  ClvU  Blgbta 
cases  concerning  tbe  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  Board 
of  Education  and  tba  KnoKvUla.  Tgnneaaee. 
Board  of  BduoatUm  apeak  to  tbla  point.  Tlia 
Court  baa  taken  the  poatoss  tbat  wbat  la  a 
mandate  wttb  reoaldtrants  for  provlog  tbay 
are  unitary  Is  not  tbe  sama  taat  appUad  to 
sobool  dlatrleta  wbo  bava  aotad  tn  good 
faltb. 

7.  On  Tueaday,  July  38.  1971,  tbe  Board 
of  Bducatloo  recdved  a  daclBlnfi  In  a  caaa 
which  earlier  had  been  tried  In  tiie  Jefferson 
Circuit  Court  urtiich,  among  other  findings, 
condudad  that  the  LoulsvUla  Sobool  Dla- 
tilot  waa  unitary  and  tbat  tba  Boanlla  previ- 
ously adopted  minority  transfer  clauaa  was 
unooostttutlanal  because  of  tbe  DIatrtet'a 
tinltary  nature.  A  copy  of  the  Courfa  find- 
ings Is  endoaed. 

Tlie  Louisville  Board  of  Education  la  con- 
scientiously committed  to  obtaining  the 
martmnm  extent  of  racial  Integration  within 
tba  Dlatilet;  bowevar.  It  finda  Itadf  In  an 
almost  Inipria^bla  dtuatton  In  tanna  of  ad- 
dltloiwl  atepa  tbat  can  ba  taken  to  being 
tbla  about  wbloh  wlU  not  ultlmatdy  ba 
oounter-productlve  to  tbat  end.  Tba  DIatzlct 
Is  aummndad  by  four  (4)  acbool  distileta 
whieb  ara  from  93  to  100  percent  wblta.  Tba 
Jeffenon  OcNiuty  System,  wbldi  envdopaa 
tba  Louiavme  Dtatrlct  to  the  east,  weat  and 
soiutb,  baa  a  student  population  of  sosna 
98,000  cbUdren.  of  wblob  only  8.000  ara  Idaek. 
The  boundary  llnaa  of  tba  LonlavtUa  mda- 
pendant  Seboi^  District  ara  not  ootannlnooa 
with  tbe  boundarlea  of  tba  City  of  Louls- 
vlUe. thus  a  large  area  within  t^e  City  of 
LoulsvlUe  Is  actually  within  the  Jefferson 
County  Scbod  District.  Thus  people  can  ea- 
oapa  tbe  effect  of  tntegnstloa  affosta  wttbout 
moving  outdda  tba  City  of  LoolBvlIla.  Tlila 
geognmhlcal  faot  Btrangthana  our  oontanUnn 
tbat  fuitbar  Involuntary  JiiaagnmUi,wi 
would  Incraaae  any  ailwtlng  radal  *«"*'^«~^ 
rstber  tban  decrease  It.  Tbe  tbraa  smaUar 
dlstrleta  acroaa  tbe  Obto  Rlvar  tn  Codtana 
bava  equal  percentagea  of  white  diUdren. 
Peracna  Uvlng  In  any  of  tbeae  diatileta  oan 
travel  to  downtown  Loutsvllla  tn  no  mora 
than  ten  minutes,  thus  lUuatrattng  why  tba 
movement  out  of  tbe  LoulsvlUa  Sobod  Ua- 
triot  has  bean  so  available  to  peraona  wlablng 
to  avdd  aduxd  Integration  or  eaalrtng  a  mat« 
pleasant  suburban  envlronmsnt.  Tba  LouU- 
vlUe  Dlatrlct  la  blocked  by  law  from  annex- 
ing additional  tarrltoiy  wblcfa  would  en- 
faanoe  our  obaneea  of  obtaining  a  dealraUe 
radal  mU.  nta  DIstrtct  baa  studied  tba 
dynamtoa  of  tbla  type  of  trend  In  otbar  dtlaa 
tbraughoot  tbe  natSon  and  can  find  no  Ind- 
denoae  wbare  any  type  of  action  by  tba 
Inner-clty  adwol  district  has  wllmlnatad  or 
ravaiaad  tbla  flight  to  tbe  suburba  Bhonlrt 
tbe  System  enter  upon  a  large  scale  buatng 
program  wttbtn  tba  gsograpble  UmMa  of  tbe 
Dlatrlct  to  rsduoe  artattng  radal  Imbalanoea. 
It  Is  pradletaMa  beyond  a  doobt  tbat  tba 
suburban  amduB  would  acodarata  dramatt- 
caUy.  (Sea  Havlgburat,  ITnivantty  of  CTUoagoy 
or  Pattlgraw,  Harvard  XTnlvardty.  rsaaarob.) 
Tbarafore,  It  Hsnma  that  under  sueh  droum- 
stanoea  tba  LoutavlUe  Schocd  DIatrlot  could 
look  forward  within  very  few  yean  to  sudx 
a  blgh  Uvd  of  minority  group  dilldran  that 
any  meaningful  Integration,  wbetber  by 
buBing  or  otbar  meana.  would  be  impoadble. 

A  oorralatad  dtsadvantage  of  tbla  pattern 
would  be  a  lowering  of  the  economic  ablUty 
of  this  District  to  obtain  quality  educatlanal 
programs.  These  are  not  pleasant  poadbtU- 
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tlM  but  must  be  tMed  m  the  rMdlstle  out- 
oooM  at  mieh  action  ttj  a  DUtitct  nam  f aoad 
wltli  Us  i»Mmt  raotol  h1»nc»  ami  •uRtMind- 
lac  wMf  rttotrtcf  ■ 

BtaooM  you  bam  any  qnittona  about  the 
"ncloaed  in^M.  afTtiinoal  data^  or  otbar  In- 
formatlon,  pteaae  fed  free  to  caU  ta^  If  neo- 
eanry,  «e  would  be  pleaoed  to  atraagt  an- 
other meetaic  wltb  you  for  f urtber 
■Ion. 

auieertfy. 

HkwMAir  Wi 


BOYS'  CLUBS  OFFTCIALS  ADDRESS 
CONGRESSIONAL  LUNCHEON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prerlous  ot- 
der  of  the  BouBe,  the  gentlenum  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Roomr)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  8  years  ago  today  I  was  sworn 
into  this  House  of  Representattves  and  I 
owe  much  of  my  success  to  the  Boya' 
Clubs  of  Amerlea  and  especially  to  the 
fonner  director  of  that  d<d>,  Edwin  F. 
Van  Billiard. 

Mr.  Van  BilUard  recently  retired  as 
wKsociate  national  director  after  devot- 
ing 39  yean  to  the  youth  of  America.  At 
the  tender  age  of  13  years  he  was  left  an 
oriifaan  and  subsequently  gave  back  a 
hundredfold  to  thousands  of  boys  the 
hfdp  he  had  received  as  a  youth. 

This  fine  man  not  only  developed  the 
character  and  persooallty  of  the  boys  di- 
rectly imder  his  supervlsicm,  but  under 
his  leadership  about  six  fonner  Boys' 
Club  members  frcnn  my  hometown.  Beth- 
lehem. Pa^  are  now  in  executive  posi- 
tions with  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America 
an  over  the  country. 

He  is  one  of  the  very  few  professlooals 
with  the  Boys'  Clubs  who  has  received 
the  highest  bcmor  which  can  be  bestowed 
upon  them,  the  Brooae  Keystone  Award 
fbr  Outstanding  Servloe. 

For  those  of  my  odleagnes  trtio  were 
not  privileged  to  have  been  members  of 
the  Bosrs*  CliAs  In  their  younger  days  Z 
like  to  direct  their  attcntkn  to  some 
of  the  achievements  and  activities  of  the 
Boys' Clufas  of  America. 

On  June  8  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America 
held  a  congressional  luncheon  for  Mem- 
ben  of  Congress  vrtio  have  been  iwnOrei 
In  the  Boys  CUbs  aetfvttles  in  their  home 
coimnunlties.  This  action  typifies  the 
Boirs*  Clubs  fine  record  of  being  eager 
and  industrious  in  TwaititiHTitng  close  re- 
lations with  people  from  all  levds  of 
American  society.  The  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America  Is  one  of  those  rare  wganiza- 
tions  which  all  Americans  can  support. 
They  have  experienced  extraortllnary 
growth  in  their  110  year  history  and  ex- 
pect to  continue  this  phenomenal  expan- 
d<m  In  the  next  100  yean.  Operating  in 
the  inner  cities,  the  Boys'  Clubs  provide 
work  experience,  stimulation  in  charac- 
ter development,  and  work  skills  to  dis- 
advantaged boys  who  sodesperatdy  need 
this  training  and  inv<rivement.  The  Boyt' 
Clubs  of  America  are  providing  a  sot^ 
needed  nationwide  service  to  America's 
future  leaden  and  I  apiriaud  them  heart- 
ily 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
my  eoUeagues  to  the  fbUowtag  remariu 


delivered  by  A.  Boyd  ffinds,  n«fci«>r|^i  {Q. 
recUH^  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  and 
Albert  L.  Cole,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  at  the 
June  8  oongressicHial  lunchecm. 

^*"'*'«"    A»    OOWaUMKOMAL    LUMCBBOlf    ST 

A.  BOTB  Hdois,  StxioMAx.  DEUoToa.  Sots' 
OLVwm  or  AaoaicA 

QemiaDMn:  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  meet  you 
sad  to  M  you  know  bow  mucb  w«  spisVuMte 
your  oomlag  togethar  tt>  Uatsa  to  some  at 
the  tiilngi  we  bave  bean  doing  In  Boye'  Oluba 
or  AoMnoa,  an  otgani— tton  in  wblA  we 
know  you  have  a  gnat  Intsceet. 

It  is  nam  a  imie  over  110  yean  ago  tliat 
«be  at^  Boys'  dub  nas  started  In  N«w  Eng- 
land. TMs  was  Jat  after  «be  clvU  War.  We 
ere  tbe  oldest  Amertoan  boy  organisation  In 
this  country  today.  We  bave  ooo»  a  loog 
way  elnee  tiiat  time  and  Boys'  Clubs  are 
now  spread  aeroas  tbe  country  to  tbe  point 
of  wbere  we  bave  some  936  Clube  wltb  900  - 
000  boys  in  aU  states  of  tbe  union  but  the 
good  Mate  of  Nortb  Dakota.  We  also  bave  a 
Boys'  Club  In  Puerto  Rico. 

Ours  bae  been  a  tremendous  grow^  and 
a  very  soUd  growtb. 

Over  84%  of  the  members  of  Boys'  Club 
today  oome  from  fsmllles  on  tbe  poverty 
^•▼*1  end  a  very  large  number  of  our  Clube 
ere  operating  in  the  inner  dtlee  of  our  great 
oonmumltleB  in  which  there  le  so  much 
social  unrest. 

We  have  been  prlvUeged  to  have  two  Preel- 
dents  ot  the  UnWed  States  as  Chairmen  of 
tbe  Board  of  Boys'  Clubs  of  America:  the 
Honorable  Herbert  Hoover  and  President 
Nixon. 

We  were  chartered  by  the  Congress  In  1980. 

When  Ut.  Hoover  was  our  caialnnan,  we' 
decided  to  move  Into  an  expansion  period  of 
Boys'  Clubs  and  he  set  a  goal  of  1,000  Clubs 
for  a  mlllloo  boys.  I  am  ban>y  to  tell  you 
the*  wltbin  a  year  and  a  half —and  ^-^  a 
year  and  a  half  ahead  of  the  time  we  set  to 
attain  this  goal-^we  will  be  serving  a  million 
boys  through  l.OOO  Clubs  across  this  country. 

They  will  be  served  in  large  metr(q>oUtan 
oommunltles  as  well  as  in  tbe  snmller  towns 

Boys'  Clubs,  ftom  tbe  early  days,  have  been 
peaCly  ooncemed  about  and  have  been 
working  wttb  tbe  coa4>lex  domestlo  problems 
tbat  concern  you  as  members  of  Congress. 

In  addttlon  to  developing  the  phyaioal  fit- 
ness of  boys— stimulating  tbe  development 
of  charaoter  and  providing  guidance  Boys' 
Clubs  bave  beox  feeding  hungry  boys.  Tliey 
have  been  providing  work  skills  and  work 
«P«t1ences  to  dlHMlvantsged  youth.  They 
bave  been  providing  and  still  are  providing 
tutorial  servloes,  remedial  reading  work,  and 
cultural  enrichment  to  potential  school  droo- 
outs.  ^^ 

In  these  days  of  changing  needs,  in  addl- 
tlon  to  aU  of  these  things,  they  are  sponsor- 
ing programs  of  drug  abuse  education  along 
wHh  their  efforU  In  the  areas  of  smoking. 
J^*y  «»  sctlve  In  delinquency  prevention 
programs,  but  most  Important  of  all  Boys' 
ClutM  are  developing,  through  such  groune 
as  Keystone  Clubs  and  other  self  governing 
groupe,  the  type  ot  leadership  thU  country 
needs  for  the  years  abesd. 

We  are  proposing  to  Intensify  our  sfforts 
along  thess  Unes  ss  we  go  Into  tbe  future 
ss  there  is  still  mucb  to  be  done. 

Boys'  Clubs  are  epreadlng  n^ldly.  A  new 
Boys-  Club  U  beUig  started  every  seven  days. 

What  U  more  Important,  they  are  spring- 
ing up  In  tbe  "rlgbt  place  at  tbe  rl|£t 
time"— as  many  are  being  started  In  tbe 
Inner  cities. 

WHb  ifour  interest  and  tbe  ;ielp  of  aU 
cltlxeas  aoroas  this  ootmtry,  tbe  job  Boys 
Clubs  are  now  so  effeoUvely  doing  oan  even 
be  more  sffeetlve  as  tbe  years  go  by. 
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you  may  be 


BKMAUCS   BT   ALSBT  L.    COLS.    CRAOlCAir   0» 
TBS    BOABS,    BOTB'    CLCTS    OF    Am.»«t>., 

It  Is  my  pleasure,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Boys'  Clube  at  Amerloa,  to  greet  you  at  this 
luncheon  which  might  well  be  called  a  re- 
union of  men  who  have  had  an  interest,  and 
still  have,  in  what  I  consider  one  of  the 
greaiteat  organisations  In  this  ooimtry— ths 
Boys'  Clubs  of  Amerloa. 

I  would  like  to  make  Just  two  points. 

Ths  first  Is  our  Involvement  wttb  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  many  great  prajeots  wblcb 
are  going  on  that  can  be  eo  helpful  to  tbe 
youth  of  this  nation. 

It  is  our  fundamental  beUef  that  we.  In 
Boys'  Clube  of  America,  should  do  all  we 
can  to  help  ourselves  to  accomplish  the  goals 
we  have  set.  SboiUd  some  100  other  organi- 
zations in  the  private  sector  do  lust  this 
the  burdens  would  be  taken  from  many  gov- 
ernmental areas. 

We  are  Involved  In  all  of  the  programs  Mr. 
Hinds  eniunerated.  These  ar  things  which 
Boys'  Clubs,  under  their  own  steam  In  local 
communities,  are  undertaking  and  they  are 
making  a  great  contribution  to  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  youngsters. 

There  are,  however,  certain  very  basic  areas 
where  the  problems  are  so  great  that  Boys' 
Clubs  cannot  do  much  about  them  from  their 
own  budgets.  In  theee  areas  we  work  coop- 
eratlvely  with  governmental   agencies. 

For  instance,  for  years  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America,  as  a  OongresslonaUy  chartered  or- 
ganization, has  been  able  to  participate  in 
the  donable  surplus  property  program  of 
the  Defense  Department.  Hundreds  of  Boys' 
aubs  have  benefitted  by  thU  in  terms  of 
needed  material.  The  250  Boys'  Club  camps 
throiighout  the  country,  as  weU  as  many  of 
the  Boys'  Clubs,  have  also  profited  greaUy 
from  participation  In  the  Pood  Service  pro- 
grams of  the  government.  Because  of  thU 
many  a  hungry  and  malnourished  youngster 
has  been  fed.  --«««r 

We  work  very  cloeely  with  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  m  providing  Job  sites 
supervision  and  work  experience  to  thou- 
sands of  young  people  in  cities  across  the 
country. 

A  number  of  our  Clubs  have  benefitted  by 
working  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  In  the  construction  of 
central  faculties  which  not  only  house  Boys' 
Clubs  but  also  other  vital  community  serv- 

other  Boys  Clubs  have  been  working  with 
the  Oflloe  of  Economic  Opportimity  in  vaM- 
ous  programs  that  are  helpful  to  our  low- 
Income  yoxmgsters. 

There  is  no  doubt  tbat  we  will  be  doing 
more  of  theee  things  as  time  goes  on  and 
from  time  to  time  we  may  wish  to  call  on 
you  for  your  help  in  getting  the  cooperation 
that  Is  nseded. 

But  basloaUy  speaking.  It  U  our  belief  that 
as  much  of  all  this  as  is  possible  should  be 
done  by  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  as  an  agency 
In  the  private  sector  without  asking  for  gov- 
ernment help. 

But  the  thing  that  reaUy  interests  me 
about  this  Boys'  Club  Movement  is  what  it 
does  for  Individual  youngsters. 

Countless  thousands  of  tbem  are  growing 
Into  manhood  and  will  beoome  better  men 
because  of  what  they  have  ezperlenoed  In 
the  Boys'  Club. 

Tbsre  are  always  some  outstanding  «sam- 
ples.  I  Uilnk  Oongraaaman  Boonay  la  one  of 
them,  ss  are  you.  and  ws  an  satrtmaly 
proud  of  your  adUevements. 

■Mb  year  wa  bavs  a  Boy  of  ibs  Tsar  aals<v 
tton,  St  wttlflb  time  one  boy  from  asota  of  the 
10  BsgkNis  of  Boys'  auba  of  America  across 
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the  oountry  is  pUAed  to  repreeent  that  Be- 
glon  as  an  wxample  of  what  a  Boys'  Club  boy 
should  be  in  tbe  matter  of  est  vice  to  bis 
church,  his  home,  bis  eobool,  and  bis  ooun- 
try, as  wtil  as  his  own  private  obaraotsr. 
Theee  yo\mg  men  gather  in  Waafalngton  and 
flnaUy  the  one  'Baj  at  tbe  Year  is  sdeeted 
and  instaUed  by  the  Preaidsot  of  tbe  united 
States. 

Over  tbe  last  16  to  ao  years,  In  which  we 
have  had  this  selection  procees.  numy  fine 
young  men  have  evolved  from  It. 

Probably  tba  most  outstanding  example 
is  a  young  man  by  the  name  cf  Wesley  Clark. 
Be  came  from  the  Boys'  Club  of  Little  Bock. 
Arkansas,  from  a  vary  poor  family  back- 
ground. Wesley  was  aUie  to  secure  an  ap- 
pc^ntment  through  his  Boys'  C^ub  to  West 
Point  and  graduated  from  West  Point.  He 
was  the  only  Individual  to  have  had  a  higher 
Bfiademlo  rsoord  than  General  MaoArthur. 
He  then  beoame  a  Rhodes  Sohc^ar.  After  that 
he  eerved  his  oountry  in  Vietnam  and  we 
have  Just  heard  that  he  has  been  wounded 
In  action. 

HSre  is  a  young  man  who  came  from  a 
very  poor  background.  What  he  needed  was 
a  chance  and  tbe  Boys'  Club  gave  him  that 
chance,  "nils  Is  what  makes  me  so  proud  and 
hi4>py  to  be  part  of  this  great  Movement, 
rm  eiue  as  you  hear  about  things  of  this 
kind  you,  too,  can  be  more  and  more  proud 
that  you  have  taken  some  part  in  it  in  the 
years  gone  by. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  all  of  vis  from  the  Na- 
tional Board  and  from  varlovis  Clubs  to  be 
here  to  greet  you  today  to  bring  you  up  to 
date  on  what  Is  going  on,  and  to  thank  you 
for  your  great  intsrest. 


A  LOOK  AT  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gmtleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  tabular  materlaL) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems 
to  be  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part 
of  Congress  and  the  administration  in 
considering  Federal  spending  to  brush 
aside  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
have  the  money  in  hand  or  in  sight  to 
pay  the  bills.  WhoiH>ing  deficits  do  not 
seem  to  deeply  disturb  the  administra- 
tion or  the  Congress  very  much  any 
more. 

This  is  a  bad  and  dangerous  trend  in 
fiscal  affairs  and  I  feel  it  my  responsi- 
bility to  again  take  note  of  it. 

We  take  note  of  our  needs  and  wants 
and  tend  to  disregard  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  have  the  revenues  to  pay  our  biUs. 
Heavy  borrowing  from  the  public  and 
from  the  trust  funds,  such  as  social  se- 
curity, does  not  seem  to  disturb  us.  It 
certainly  does  not  disturb  us  sufficiently. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1971,  ending  June  30 
last,  the  Federal  budget  went  In  the  red 
by  $23.2  billion  on  the  so-called  unified 
budget  basis.  But  on  the  FedersJ  funds 
basis,  we  went  in  the  red  by  $30.2  billion. 
To  help  pay  our  bills,  we  borrowed  from 
the  trust  funds  about  $7  blllicm — their 
surplus  for  the  year — which  must  be  re- 
paid with  interest.  In  other  words,  the 
national  debt  went  up  last  year  by 
roughly  that  amount,  and  present  indi- 
cations are  that  the  debt  will  go  up  an- 
other $30  to  $40  billion — pertiaps  more — 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  1972.  Tlie  cur- 
rent statutory  limit  of  $430  billion  will 


have  to  be  hiked  again  before  the  fiscal 
year  is  out. 

This  staggering  prospect  of  back-to- 
back  deficits  in  Federal  funds  of  $60  or 
$70  billion  hardly  creates  a  ripple,  yet 
they  follow  a  Federal  funds  deficit  of 
$13.1  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  3-year 
Federal  fimds  deficit  approximating 
$80,000,000,000  is  almost  a  certainty, 
the  administration  last  week  reported 
with  some  pride  as  follows: 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  a  fiill  emptoy- 
ment  balance  or  siuplus  has  been  actiieved 
in  tbe  fiscal  year  1971  after  three  suooeaslve 
years  of  full-employment  deficits  totalling 
more  than  «40  billion. 

In  fiscal  1971,  whlic^  ended  June  80,  there 
would  bave  been  a  surplus  of  $3Ji  bUUon  had 
the  Nation's  economy  operated  at  full  em- 
ployment throxighout  t2ie  year. 

"VbH*  record  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  that 
of  fiscal  years  1946  through  1908.  when  full- 
employment  deficits  totaled  more  than  $40 
bilUon. 

The  point  was  that  if  the  economy  had 
been  charging  ahead  at  full  speed  and 
there  was  relatively  little  unemployment 
and  tax  revenues  were  higher  as  a  result, 
we  would  not  be  having  these  Whopping 
budget  deficits. 

To  put  it  mildly,  that  is  a  far-fetched 
way  to  seeking  consolation.  It  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  such  a  happy  r^iort 
should  induce  further  oomplacoicy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence  continues 
to  accumulate  that  there  is  a  continua- 
ti<xi,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress  and  in 
the  country  generally,  of  a  restiveness 
about  taxes  being  too  high  but  expendi- 
tures being  too  low  to  meet  our  needs 
and  our  wants.  The  emphasis  is  on 
spending,  not  (m  finding  a  way  to  raise 
the  revenues  to  pay  the  bills.  This  I  be- 
lieve carries  the  seeds  of  danger  for  us 
as  a  Nation.  As  these  whopping  deficits 
show,  either  our  revenues  are  too  low, 
or  our  expenditures  are  too  high,  or  per- 
haps it  is  some  combination  of  the  two. 

The  idea  is  to  manage  the  economy. 
It  is  downright  old-fashioned  to  consider 
holding  spending  within  revenues  or 
within  shouting  distance  of  revenues. 
Under  the  full  employment  budget 
theory  as  it  has  been  working  out  in 
practice,  the  revenues  are  always  around 
the  comer  and  thus  not  in  sight. 

THX  APPXOI>aIATION  BUXS  AT  THIS  SESSION 

What  has  Congress  done  thus  far  at 
this  session  about  appropriations? 

Relating  to  fiscal  year  1971,  we  passed 
four  measures.  They  had  the  effect  of  ap- 
propriating $8,061,000,000  in  new  money 
for  expenditure  by  the  Oovemment.  The 
budget  requests  were  reduced  $910,000,- 
000. 

With  respect  to  fiscal  year  1972.  we 
have  taken  the  following  actions: 

ROUSX  ACTIONS  FOE   ItTl 

The  House,  in  12  measures,  has  ap- 
proved $74,633,000,000.  approximate 
equal  to  the  related  budget  requests  acted 
upon. 

SBNATS  ACTION  fOB  ItTt 

The  Senate,  in  the  la  measures,  has 
approved  $7».082.000.000,  about  $4J  bU- 
lion  above  the  related  budget  requests. 
comBONcs  Tonis  voa  lava 

Eleven  of  the  twelve  measures  for  1972 


as  passed  by  both  Houses  have  also 
cleared  confermoe.  Only  tbe  public 
works-ABC  bill — ^which  as  it  now  stands 
is  $100  million  above  the  budget — Is  still 
pending  in  conference. 
Tbe  11  measures  involved — 

Budget  requests  for  appro- 
priations (new  budget  au- 

tbonty)  of •7o,a0o,«a9,ooo 

Approved  by  Congrees 72,504,998.000 


Net    in< 


+3.804.871.000 


I  should  note  that  this  net  increase  of 
about  $2.3  billion  above  the  budget  needs 
this  qualification: 

First  In  relation  to  the  overall  budget 
recommendations  of  the  President,  it  is 
an  overstatement  of  amgressicmal  action 
to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000,000  which  is  in 
the  budget  as  a  prt^wsed  supplemental 
for  special  revenue  sharing  rriattng  to 
certain  housing  and  urban  devekqnnent 
programs  as  a  substitute  for  only  6- 
months  funding  of  some  of  those  pn>- 
grams;  C^cmgreas.  in  the  HUD  appropria- 
tion bill,  fimded  them  on  a  la-month 
basis,  and  the  extra  6  mon^h^  shows  up 
as  an  increase  more  apparent  than 
real — above  the  spesASic  budget  requests. 

Second.  Likewise,  in  rdatian  to  the 
overall  budget  recommendations  of  the 
President,  the  $2.3  billion  is  an  imdo-- 
statement  of  congressianal  action  to  the 
extent  of  $400,000,000  in  connection  with 
ivopoeed  l^islation  in  the  budget  relat- 
ing to  student  loan  funds  dealt  with  in 
the  education  appropriation  bllL 
BIUS  roa  isTS  smx  psxding 

Anuroprlation  bills  to  be  handled  after 
the  August  recess  are  as  follows:  Defense, 
military  construction,  foreign  aid.  and 
District  of  Columbia. 

Necessary  auth<Hlzatian  has  not  yet 
been  provided  by  Congress  for  the  afore- 
mentioned apua-t^nlation  measures. 

I  should  add  that  the  public  works- 
AEC  bill  has  passed  both  the  House  and 
Senate  but  the  conference  has  been  de- 
layed until  September  and  the  final  ac- 
tion on  that  measure  is  not  fuUy  pre- 
dicteble. 

The  Committee  on  Appn^riations  has 
cfHnpleted  hearings  on  the  aforemen- 
tioned four  bills  and  can  move  rwther 
promptly  after  the  authorisation  meas- 
ures have  been  enacted. 

There  will  be  a  catch-all  supplemental 
bill  when  we  return  in  September. 

In  my  oi>inion,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  the  four  regiilar  ajHuxHniation  tdUs 
which  have  not  yet  been  coosklered  by 
the  House,  involving  about  $30  billion  of 
budget  requests,  the  budget  will  not  be 
exceeded;  in  the  overall  in  those  meas- 
ures, meaningful  reductions  will  be  made. 

SOMS  MAJOa  INCBXAan  abovx  tbs  siiiimi 
roa  isTS 

In  respect  to  the  11  measures  that  have 
been  oiaetad  or  have  been  agreed  to  in 
conference  between  the  House  and  San- 
ate  and  are  expected  to  be  approved  by 
the  President.  I  stuMikl  like  to  list  at 
this  point  some  of  the  raaicr  igwnrtlng 
items  whi<^  have  been  approred  for  ex- 
penditure above  the  budtei  requasta. 

Hospital  construction.  $167  million. 

Mmtal  health.  Includtaig  alcoholism 
and  drug  abuse.  $112  mlllloQ. 
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YoctMaaal  retaaUmatton.  $63  miUion. 

MattflDal  mstttutes  of  Healtb,  $142 
mtiUoD. 

School  mUk  proenm.  $104,000,000. 

Pood  BUmps.  $1984)00.000. 

HDD  water  and  lewer  grants,  $600.- 
000.000. 

REA  loans.  $216,000,000. 

Vetorans  medical  care  programs,  $190.- 
000.000. 

UrtMui  renewal  and  model  cities  pro- 
grams, $800,000.000 — above  the  spedllc 
budget  requesfts.  but  in  reality  aOatX  by 
reason  of  failure  to  adopt  the  special 
revenue-sharing  proposal  ai  the  Presi- 
dent. 

BUDorr  stTSPLirs  ok  ooncrr,  racAi.  txaxs 
i»e»-7a 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  tabulation  on 
budget  revenues  and  ezpoiditures  show- 
ing the  results  on  the  unified  basis  and 
on  the  Pederal  funds  basis  for  the  fiscal 
years  1969,  1970,  and  1971.  Tlie  original 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  1972 — the  cur- 
rait  fiscal  year— orojected  a  deficit  of 
$11.6  billion  on  the  unified  basis  and 
$23.1  bUUon  on  the  Pederal  funds  basis, 
but  those  figures  are  wh(^  outdated; 
no  oflldal  revision  have  been  issued,  how- 
ever. 


THE  BUDGET  SUtPUiS  AND  DEFICIT  SITUATNW,  nSCAL  YEAR  1SS»-71 
Pi  ■MOhb  (f  Mbi%  roMMI 


Fatoal 


Tnnt 


TtW 


Out 
oirt 


Nat 


FinI  Itn  {pfftMmn  KtHO: 

M|rt  neripte. n33,ll9 

BudaMMllqn 1M.778 

S«oltM(+>«rMdl(-).^ -30,159 

FiKsl  Itn  (orltfMi  burifM,  Junry  197Q: 

BurtfM  racriptL <147.«») 

■niSrt  Mtqnu. _ (15«.*3(> 

Surplw  (+)  or  MUt  (-). (-7.33t) 

Fi«call970(adaaO: 

BuHit  NMipti 143. 151 

Budftl  oiitl«n J 1S6, 301 

Siirp(as(+)ordMdt(-) -13.143 

Surplw  (+)  or  Mktt  (-),  1979  wut  1971  .  -43.302 

F1»e«n989(»diwO:  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Budiot  rocoipli. 143.321 

Budfot  ootlayt. 148, 911 

SMrplM(+)ordoM<(-) -5.490 

Strplos  (+)  or  dofidt  (-).  1999, 1970,  nd 

1*71 -49,792 


'IS4.713 
> 47, 799 


^99,332 
211,S74 


N.A. 
NJL 


1199,332 
211,574 


+9.917 


-23,242 


-23.242 


(211,707) 
(210.379) 


(-J9.905) 
(-9.905) 


^'^^ 


(+<,««7)        (+1.331)        ( )        (+1,331) 


59.362 
49.095 


202.520 
205,369 


-8.779 
-9,779 


193,743 
196,598 


+10,297 


-2.946 


-2.845 


+17, 2U 


-26,068 


-26.087 


52,009 
43.284 


195,330 
192.095 


-7.547 
-7,547 


187,784 
194,548 


+8,725 


+3,235 


+3.23S 


+25.939 


-22.953 


-22.951 


.,'.lI!S?.RJ!I!J"..*"**i  "•'***  '^*-  '"  •>>»«»  o*  introfovormoirtol  brook-out.  tboto  figuros  undorsUtod  by  thit  onMNint  (about 
811.000,000,000  bosod  on  Jonuory  budtot  rovliion). 


AacomrxB  ntvocvB)  nt  fbcal  txas  it7i  bills 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  append  a  table  of  the  amounts  involved  in  the  appropriation  bills  and  reeolutioDs  which  I  have  dl'fr^WHKl 

NEW  BUDCET  (OBUGATIONAl)  AUTHORITY  IN  THE  APPROPRIATION  BILLS.  1972-AS  OF  AUGUST  9,  1971 

INoto:  As  to  Bocil  yaor  1972  amunit  oiUyl 


BiU 


Budfot  roquosb 


•t  roquosts 
cDmworoo 


Appravod 


(+) 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


L 
I 


$5,068,343,000 

455,744.595 

12.104,813,850 


JadieUiy 4,204,997,000 

5.  Troaauiy    PaitalSofvfco 

fioMrWeovotaaioiit 4,790.576.000 

6.  lolwtor 2,164.599.035 

7.  HWX-Spoeo-SdoKO-Votaram..  17,457.017,000 
1  Trampo<tatton 2,833,229.997 

Advaimd  1973  apfmyrMioa..  (174, 321. 000) 

9.Lafcor-HEW .T!..T. 19.942.998,000 

10.  PubfcWorfci-AK.... $4,615^945,000 

IL  En#r|MKy  cMplvyMMt  AssM- 

om(HJ.Ros.833) 1.000.00a  000 

12.  SaoMMT  loodlac  pncrans  tor 

cMUrwiflU.  ios.  744) 

13.  Oiatfidaf  eoliMWa(Fad«al 

..  ^i?"*) ~ (198.569.000). 

14.  OotoiM (73,249.259.000) 

a  MWaryeoMtnciiaa a.  313. 371 000). 

15.  Fdrotoo  iiiliUHi (3.934.771000). 

17.  Sopptioiortal,  1972 


KaOO.098.000     I -$268,255,000 
449,899.605  -1944,999 


12,423,896,050 

3, 684, 181 000 

4,487.671190 

2,159.501035 

ill  HI  203. 000 

•2.551041997 

(174,321,000). 
21361.247.000 
$4.571171000 

1.000,001000  . 

17.001000 


+311092,200 

> -521 814. 000 

-292. 899, 810 

-5,061.000 

1+651181000 

« -274. 181. 000 

"+4il25i.066 
-$39,772,000 


+17,000,000 


Total.  Houao  btllo. 


74,621231.477     74,633,922.877 


+5.691.400 


IN  THE  SENATE 

L  EdKslioa $5,153.191000 

t  LagaiatiM 535,349.907 

1  Traaauty-PoatalSawiao  Caaaral 

CavaraMnt.......... 4.809.211000 

4.  Afrtttttur^EovtraMMutal  au4 

CoMuaMT  Pretadtoo 12,104,913,950 


$5.611918,090  ■+$492,732,000 

532.297.749  -3.051.959 

4.752,799.990  -51421310 

U,  621. 677,050  +1,5119(3,200 


BiB 


Budfot  raouoots 
cansMorod 


Appiovod 


(+) 


niMMa 


5-l»^f--^-- 2,194.594,035  2.221023,035          +31,429,000 

1  Stato-Justka-Cooimorca-Judidary .     4.211902.000  4.091083.000        -111711000 

7.  HUD^poi»-$eioiMO-VotoraiH 17,457,017,000  >  11 691 511 000  t +1, 241, 501, 000 

1  Tranapprtatloo     2.681006.997  »2.794,901997        '+91902,000 

.  .      *<SK5**'"»"*^''»**^  -       074,321,000)       (174.321,000) 

.!•  b!StS."I:  -i-rv.- 20,123.637,000  21,011317.000         +994,690,000 

10.  P»blicWoi1i»-AEC 4,611941000  4,711922,000        +100,977,000 

11.  Emorianey  EmptoynMot  AatiatSMa 

(Hj.Raa.933) 1.001001000       1,000.000.000 

12.  SanuMf  faodinc  pramaia  for 

elilldran(HJ.Roi.744) 17,000.000          +17,000,000 

Total,  bMsdaarad  Sonata 74,896,567,489  79.092,154.521   14^4.185,587.032 


ENACTED 

1.  Eduealton 

2.  Lafialatlvo 

1  Trooaury-Postal     Sonrico-Gonarai 
fiovomwoirt-  ■ 

4.  Afriealturo-Envlnimnofltal       and 
ConMmar  Pretactiofl 

1  Stato-Joatieo-Coinmoito-Jadidafy . 

1  Intorior 

7.  HUD-SpowKSdonco-Votafawa 

1  TfonsportatloA 

Advanco  1973  apprapriotiea 

1  Labor-HEW 

11  Public  Woft(»-AEC 

11.  Emoiaowey  Employ  wool  Aaalitanca 

(H.rRo$.833) 

12.  Summor   taodini    prDiraais    tor 

diMron  (H.J.  Rot.  744). 


$1153.181000 
531349,607 


$5,146,311,000 
529, 309, 749 


'  -$6. 875. 000 
-6, 039, 858 


4,801211000       4,521991690         -290,221310 


12. 104. 913. 950 
4,211902.000 
2,194,594,035 

17,457,017,000 

2.691006.997 
(174. 321, 000) 
20,123.637,000 


13,276,900,050 

4,067,111000 

2,223,990.035 

>  11 339. 731 000 

•2. 731 989. 997 

(174,321.000). 
20,704.662.000 


+1,172.096,200 

-149,691000 

+29,391000 

'+882,721,000 
'+44,963,000 

"+581,021006 


1,000,001000       1,000,000,000 
17,000,000 


+17,001000 


Total,  biOa  onaetod 71290,622,499     72,594,991521   1+2.284,371,032 


■  As 
000, 


by  batk  H«Mo  sod  SoMtoL  Um  I 

'  'totkobadtattorpwtlMasafstirfairtl 


I  apprepriattoi  Mil  dM  iwt  lodado  $4«1> 

-^      .-  ---^ toaoaotos from coNsfoa and MMvorsRIOL 

,.„i^_.£_a.  ^jyMwjtyjwtyifMelil  WMw  $490,001009  lo  osdBdod  from  allo> 
tMRpwssiowi^iwyaBaliutlwHiMsatpiaaad  BIN  la  10  aSadaootlocraoao  at  $131.741000 
2I£3ltt>*  "a!''g«*y*<*gjj»  ••f*^;  *•  «••«*•  »PPn>»*l  bm  on  ma  um  basis  it 
hS^SS^SSm  *'^J'!!'!*'  ""!^"** .?*>•*—*<*•  '"^  *•  •"**•«'  WU  on  tilt  umo 

Jte'!lu!L2l3?;t5ff!"«JlI*^'".i?^«-*^  •"«  do*olopmairtpro«raais.  tfco  Houso  MB  Is 


>  Q62.711990  of  this  Rars  Is  apparont,  not  rool,  boeausa  all  maritinM  programs  snd  ono  iud>- 
dan  Haai  woro  ttradi  by  Boor  pobito  of  ordor. 

•  Indudas  $£39,001000  ratatod  to  prior  dodstoo  to  tsrmlnitt  tha  SST. 

•Hooso  MM  dooo  not  Indudo  $24iaoOJ)00  Moor  addition  to  "FodorsI  Paymont  to  Airport  and 
Airway  Tniit  Fund"  Sinn,  tKbnieally,  It  la  not  now  budfot  aotkortty  until  ippropristod  out  ol  ttio 
trust  fund.  SoMta  bill  adds  anodior  $219,901000  to  tMs  "Fodoral  paymont' '^account  Conftrtnco 
roport  odds  $239,000,000  to  tbo  budfot  for  llila  "Fadoral  paymont^ 

Praparad  Am.  1 U71,  to  Bio  Hovto  COHMMao  on  ArpropriattoMk 
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Mr.  HALET.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gmtleman  yldd? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALETV.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stamd,  what  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Is  trying 
to  get  across  to  this  (Congress  is  this: 

I  believe  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
jear  the  administration  estimated  they 
would  have  a  certain  budget  surplus.  It 
did  not  woik  out  that  way.  So,  instead 
of  having  a  sundus  and  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  deficit  of  $23  billion  and  some  odd, 
actually  the  Pederal  (Government,  if  it 
operated  on  the  basts  that  all  businesses 
must  operate,  would  have  a  deficit  of 
about  $30  union;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BiAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, in  that  on  the  Pederal  f  imds  basis 
the  deficit  was  about  $30  billicm  for  the 
fiscal  year  Just  ended,  fiscal  1971. 

What  it  will  be  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves,  steuting 
July  1.  the  fiscal  year  1972 — it  could  go 
as  high  certainly  as  $30  billion  and 
easily  as  high  as  $40  billion  on  the  Ped- 
eral fimds  basis. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Based  on  the  present, 
then,  we  <x>uld  well  go  up  to  as  much  as 
$40  billion  tf  the  C^jngress  does  not  show 
some  restraint.  And,  of  course,  you  can- 
not blame  all  of  this  on  the  administra- 
tion. This  seems  to  be  an  annual  affair — 
that  the  Congress  goes  ahead  and  votes 
programs  and  money  that  th^  JtBt  do 
not  have  and  that  they  must  go  out  and 
borrow  either  from  trust  funds  or  some 
place  else  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  debt  of  the  Pederal  Oovemment  to- 
day is  approximately  $40  billion  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  MAHCW.  I  do  not  seek  to  blame 
anybody  for  the  problems  which  ocm- 
front  us.  I  realize  the  answers  to  the 
problems  are  difficult.  I  realize  that  the 
Congreas  and  the  administration  and  the 
American  people  must  share  somevrtuit 
the  responsfliility.  I  also  realize  that  some 
of  the  matters  which  confront  us  are 
uncontrollia)Ie,  but  I  do  feel  that  it  is 
most  urgent  that  the  Congress  and  the 
oulministration  and  the  American  people 
take  heed  of  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts us. 

People  worry  about  inflation,  and  they 
ought  to  worry  about  the  things  ^itlch. 
are  causing  inflation.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  have  undertaken,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appiopriations  Committee 
dealing  with  these  fiscal  matters,  to  speak 
out  with  respect  to  the  facts  irtiich  con- 
front us. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
fromnortda. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  opin- 
ion and  the  good  Judgmmt  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  if  we  continue  this, 
how  long  is  it  going  to  be  before  finan- 
cially the  roof  falls  in  on  this  great 
Nation? 

Mr.  MAHC»?.  TUs  is  something  which 
must  be  soberly  considered  and  some  way 
must  be  found  to  change  this  oouiae  and 
slow  down  the  inflation  pressures  and 
see  about  the  revenues  to  poor  for  pro- 


grams or  hold  spending  within  the  range 
of  the  funds  in  hand  or  the  funds  in  proe- 
I>ect.  So  it  is  a  time  for  serious  thought, 
but  it  is  much  more  popultir  to  talk 
about  spending  for  all  these  attractive 
things  such  as  education  and  hetdth  and 
other  things — and  we  need  to  q?end  for 
these  things — but  it  is  more  popular  to 
speak  about  these  attractive  and  im- 
portant programs  than  it  is  to  qjeak 
about  where  »xe  we  going  to  get  the 
money,  and  are  we  willing  to  pay  for 
these  programs.  If  we  are  not  willing  to 
pco^  for  the  programs,  then  in  view  of 
the  heavy  penalties  of  1"flfttJ<in  and 
otherwise,  we  ought  to  proceed  with  these 
programs  miatt  cautiously. 


U.S.  ECONOMY  IS  STEADILY  MOVING 
TOWARD  POLL  RECOVERY 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  incltide  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  Americans  who  have  been  f^grtging 
in  an  exercise  known  as  "knocking  the 
economy"  have  been  doing  their  country 
a  terrible  disservice.  Not  only  does  such 
criticism  tend  to  undermine  the  steady 
recovery  we  are  experiencing  but  it  sim- 
ply does  not  stiuare  with  the  f  aicts. 

The  truth  is  that  the  UJ3.  economy  is 
steadily  moving  toward  full  recovery.  As 
proof  of  that  we  have  a  host  of  second- 
quarter  earnings  reports  showing  solid 
gains  in  varioiis  industries  and  we  have 
the  recent  upsurge  of  sales  in  the  auto 
industry,  the  bellweather  of  the  econcxny. 

The  automoUle  companies  reported 
record  retail  sales  of  260,990  cars  during 
the  July  11-20  selling  period.  This  sales 
Increase  was  led  by  Cteneral  Motors, 
which  reported  a  record  10-day  volume  of 
165,663  cars. 

The  sales  pace  from  Jime  21  through 
July  20  represented  a  seasonadly  adjusted 
azmual  rate  of  8^  millioi  domestic 
units — or  roughly  a  10  million  rate  when 
imported  cars  are  included. 

The  July  automobile  sales  figiires  con- 
firm earlier  reports  of  strong  retail  sades 
activity. 

TotdJ  retail  sales  from  Jantmry  to  June 
rose  at  a  rate  of  15  percent  per  year, 
and  sales  for  nondurables  increased  at  a 
12  percent  per  year  rate  during  this  pe- 
riod. Tliese  outlays  shotild  continue  to 
rise  as  real  incomes  enlarge  and  the  rate 
of  personal  saving  moves  down  to  more 
normal  levels. 

The  pace  of  residential  building  is  also 
encouraging.  Seasonally  adjusted  hous- 
ing starts  ran  at  an  annual  rate  of  1,881.- 
000  tmits  during  the  first  6  months  of 
1971.  Tnis  was  an  mcreaae  of  48  per- 
cent over  the  rate  for  the  oompotfable  pe- 
riod in  1970. 

The  expanding  rate  of  q)endlng  in 
these  key  categories  oontrlbated  to  an 
Increase  of  $52  bUllon  In  the  Ntttion's 
groas  national  pnxtuct  during  the  first 
iMOf  of  1071. 

During  that  same  time,  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. seasoDfaDy  adjusted,  averaged  4 
percent  per  year,  well  below  the  6.2-per- 
oent  figure  for  the  first  half  of  1989  when 


the  present  administration  nirtnmiml 
oflOce. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  unemidoy- 
ment  has  begtm  to  move  down  f nnn  the 
peak  level  reached  last  winter. 

Tlie  facts  are  that  we  are  taking  an 
overheated  economy  bade  to  a  sustodn- 
able  growth  path  during  a  period  fA  pain- 
ful transition  from  wartime  to  peacetime. 
The  strong  growth  of  consumer  qxndlng 
is  a  major  factor  in  making  this  transi- 
tion a  success. 

A  closing  note:  If  all  the  Americans 
who  were  in  military  uniform  or  in  de- 
fense Jobs  when  the  preeent  admlnlstni- 
tion  took  office  were  still  thus  oecupietl, 
our  imonployment  rate  would  be  4.2  per- 
cent. The  RepubUean  Party  wants  pros- 
perity and  Jobs  without  war. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  HmcK- 
LKR)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  unavoidaUy  detained 
during  roUcall  No.  205,  the  motitm  to 
table  the  Edwurds  amendment  to  in- 
struct the  HoiBe  conferees  to  accQ>t  the 
Senate  amoidment  to  HJR.  9272. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  (Commerce  provided 
that  no  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  bill  could  be  used  for  actions  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Contrtd  Board  not 
authorized  by  Congress. 

I  want  the  Rscoas  to  show  that  had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "nay" 
on  the  motion  to  table. 


RESOLITITON  CX>NDEMNING  TREAT- 
B*ENT  OP  SOVIET  JEWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undo*  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amdxksom)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  plnsed  to  introduce  a 
concurrent  resolution  designed  to  bring 
to  bear  the  infiuence  of  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jewish  mi- 
nority in  the  Soviet  Unicxi.  A  ^partisan 
group  of  over  100  of  my  House  colleagues 
are  Joining  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure. 

Tlie  111  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews  can- 
not be  shown  through  use  of  statistics 
or  data.  Documented  evidence  on  the 
number  of  Jews  who  have  lost  their  Jobs 
or  whose  homes  have  been  searched  for 
traces  of  Ulegal  Hebrew  hodki  Is  irat 
availaOde.  Yet,  we  do  have  reports  from 
those  i^o  have  had  the  (^portunity  to 
visit  the  Soviet  Union  and  from  Jews 
who  have  taken  a  great  many  risks  and 
have  successfully  emigrated  from  RusstSL 
And  we  have  all  read  of  the  arrests  that 
have  taken  place  and  of  the  trials  of 
Soviet  Jews  for  alleged  skyJadUng  at- 
tempts. Our  State  Departannit  has  said 
of  these  trials: 

Zt  would  Hvaar  that  th*  <WHt¥lant«  (an 
being)  trtwl  for  actions  wtUoh  an  not  wan 
oomMtnA  a  oiIbm  In  moat  oountilaa. 
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I    Clearly,  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  being  denied  fundamental  rights. 

The  sense  of  the  Congieaa  resolution 
which  we  are  introducing  today  requests 
that  the  President  call  upon  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  to  permit  the  free  ezpres- 
sloa  of  ideas  and  exercise  of  religion  by 
all  its  dtlaens  and  to  use  all  available 
duumels,  formal  and  inf ormstl,  to  convey 
this  positiaa.  We  In  America  pride  our- 
selves on  oar  tradition  of  religious  and 
cultural  freedom.  We  can  no  longer  re- 
main silent  as  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
refuses  to  allow  its  Jewish  citizens  these 
same  righta— rights  that  have  been  writ- 
ten into  the  Soviet  CcmstituticHi  but  have 
never  been  honored. 

Our  resolution  requesta  the  President 
to  demand  at  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
that  it  permit  Its  dtizens  the  right  to 
emigrate  to  the  countries  of  their  choice, 
as  aiBrmed  by  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration of  Himian  Rights.  The  Jews  In 
Russia  are  struggling  to  maintain  thdr 
cultural  and  reUgloua  idoittty  in  an 
atmosphere  of  suppreaslon.  Hie  tragedy 
of  this  situation  is  compounded  by  the 
Soviet  Oovemment's  refusal  to  grant  its 
citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  to  coun- 
tries where  rdigious  and  cultural  diver- 
sity is  tolorated.  Mweover,  the  Jews  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  conversations  and 
correspondenoe  with  foreigners  have 
often  expressed  the  desire  to  Journey  to 
a  land  where  they  would  be  enthusia»- 
tically  wdcomed — the  State  of  Israel. 
Indeed,  those  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity have  chosen  to  live  in  Israel  and 
to  aastst  that  country  In  her  strugate  tor 
survival.  If  we  do  not  speak  out  against 
the  Soviet  policy  of  prohibiting  the  right 
of  emigration,  we  will,  in  effect,  be  ac- 
quiescing in  the  denial  of  this  basic 
human  right 

The  resolution  further  calls  upcm  the 
State  Department  to  raise  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  the 
issue  of  the  Soviet  UnicHi's  transgression 
of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights — a 
declaraticm  that  was  adopted  unan- 
imously by  the  United  Nations.  I  brieve 
tiiat  the  United  Nations  is  the  appro- 
priate forum  for  raising  this  issue  of  in- 
ternational concern  for  it  is  a  body  that 
was  organized  to  promote  peaceful  rela- 
ticms  between  nations  as  well  as  peT8<mal 
liberty  within  naticais. 

Article  55  of  the  UJN.  Charter  states 
that: 

The  TTJT.  ahaJl  prosnote  unlvefB*!  respect 
for,  and  Observaiiroe  of,  hunoAn  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  tl\  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  Ituigiiage,  or  rell^on. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  treatment  of 
Soviet  Jews  Is  a  proper  subject  for  the 
United  Nations  to  consider,  treatmoit 
whi<di  is  clearly  in  violation  of  this  claise 
of  the  charter. 

President  Nixon  has  already  voioed  his 
own  concern  about  the  pUght  of  Soviet 
Jews.  In  a  message  to  American  Jewish 
leaders  on  Janimy  11,  the  President 
said: 

Tou  may  be  certain  also  that  this  Admin- 
istration, reflecting  the  tradltloDBl  liberties 
upon  whlob  this  coxmtry  was  founded,  joins 
with  you  In  urging  freedom  ot  emigration 
•B  explicitly  provided  In  Article  13  at  the 
Unlveiaal  Dedaratlon  of  Human  Rights  and 


In  Ita  commAtmant  to  eultml  and  mMgtons 
fueilim  at  bom«  aard  ataoad. 

And  this.  In  essence,  to  tfae  intent  of  the 
rettdutton  I  am  introductnv  txxky.  Those 
of  us  v^io  are  fortimate  enough  to  enjoy 
the  free  expression  of  ideas  and  reOglon 
have  a  responsibility  to  work  for  the  re- 
lief of  oppressed  people  the  world  over. 
Our  country  is  recognized  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world  and  I  think  it  only  fit- 
ting that  our  President  play  a  prominent 
role  in  this  undertaking. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro,  I  would 
like  to  indode  the  text  of  our  resolTZtlon 
as  well  as  a  complete  list  of  the  co- 
sponsors. 

H.  Oon.  Res.  390 

Whereas  In  the  Soviet  Union  men  and 
women  are  denied  a  freedom  reoognlsed  as 
basic  by  all  dvUlzed  oountrlea  of  the  world. 
Indeed  by  the  Soviet  OonstStutlon;  and 

Whereas  the  Jews  and  oither  religious  mi- 
norities of  Rxiasla  are  being  denied  the  means 
to  suMaln  their  Identity  inside  Russia  and 
the  opportunity  to  maintain  that  Identity 
by  moving  elsewlieie;  and 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate,  whicb  Is 
denied  Russian  Jews,  Is  a  right  affirmed  by 
the  Xnnted  Nations  Declaration  <tf  Human 
Rights,  adafAed  unanimously  by  the  GMieral 
Assembly  of  the  Unltod  NaiUons:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Bnolved  by  the  House  of  RepretentaHves 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  "Hiat  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  thait  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  take  Immediate  and 
determlmurt  steps  tc^— 

(1)  call  upon  the  Soviet  OovemmMit  to 
permit  tbe  free  expression  c^  ideas  and  the 
exercise  of  religion  by  all  its  citizens  in  ac- 
cordance with  tJhe  Soviet  Constitution;  and 

(2)  utlUze  formal  azul  Infonnal  contacts 
wtth  Soviet  officials  In  an  effort  to  secvire  an 
end  to  discrimination  against  religious  mi- 
norities; and 

( 3 )  demand  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment  that 
it  permit  Its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  cotuitrles  of 
their  choice  as  affirmed  by  Vb»  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  H\iman  Rights;  and 

(4)  call  upcm  the  State  Department  to  raise 
In  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions the  issue  of  the  Soviet  Utdon's  trans- 
gression of  the  Declaraitlon  of  Human  RlgMs. 

UST  or  Cospoirsois 

Mr.  Andsraon  of  nUnois,  Ur.  (yNeUl.  Mr. 
Beglch.  Mr.  Badlllo,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Devlne,  Mr.  J<^nson  of 
OaUfomla.  Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Brasoo. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Slkee,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Springer,  Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Kllberg,  Mrs. 
Orasso,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Roe,  ISx.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida,  itr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Mlnish,  Mr.  Harvey.  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Ryan, 
and  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Derwlnski,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Crane.  Mr.  Wldner,  and  Mr.  Byron. 

Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  J.  WllUam 
Stanton  of  Ohio.  Mr.  H&lpem,  Mr.  I>ulskl. 
Mr.  Coug^Uln,  Mr.  Brookfleld.  and  Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  BoUlng,  Mr.  MassoU,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Oude,  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Keat- 
ing, and  Mr.  Oarmatz. 

Mr.  Drlnan.  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Qrover,  MT. 
Tleman,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  M^.  Dlng^.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  and  Mr. 
Dsotelson. 

Mr.  Wydler,  Itr.  McDade.  Mr.  Karth,  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  St 
Oermaln,  Mr.  Kuykendall,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mrs. 
Ab2\ig,  and  Mr.  Fraaer. 


Mis.  moks  of  Mssawshusetts,  Mr.  Slsk,  Mr. 
MoClcskey,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr. 
Kyros,  Mr.  du  Pont,  Mr.  MoClory.  Mr.  Whlte- 
hurst,  and  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  MltchsU,  Mr.  Roblson  of  New  York, 
Mr.  McKlnney,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mrs.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Thane,  and  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Scherle,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Schwengel, 
Mr.  McCormaek,  Mr.  Blester,  Mr.  Dellimis, 
Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Pepper. 


ISr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  lend  my  voice  in  support  of  this 
resolution  which  expresses  concern  for 
the  oppression  of  Soviet  Jews  as  well  as 
other  minority  groups  in  the  U.S.SJI. 

This  measure  will  demonstrate  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  world  that  we  are 
aware  of  and  concerned  with  this  situ- 
ation. It  instructs  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  to  use  all  available 
channels  of  communication,  formal  and 
informal,  to  demand  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances against  the  Russian  Jewry. 

Deqjite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  con- 
stitution guarantees  the  free  expression 
of  cultural  and  religious  freedoms,  we 
know  all  too  well  that  these  liberties  have 
been  denied.  Further,  the  right  of  free 
emigration,  granted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  has 
been  all  but  ignored  by  Russia.  Tills  is 
especially  disheartening  to  those  thou- 
sajads  of  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  to 
their  adopted  home  of  Israel. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  focus  the 
spotlight  of  truth  upon  injustices  which 
until  recent  years  have  been  hidden  from 
the  free  world.  While  we  can  only  rely 
on  the  weight  of  world  public  opinion,  we 
do  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
sponded to  this  form  of  pressure  in  the 
past.  I  hope  that  passage  of  this  measure 
will  serve  to  maintain  this  pressure:  to 
keep  these  transgressions  against  human 
dignity  before  the  forum  of  world 
opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  addresses 
a  problem  which  has  traditionally  been 
dear  to  the  American  pec^le — the  subju- 
gation of  the  human  spirit.  The  Oreek 
philosopher  Pythagoras  once  said  that 
there  are  only  two  remedies  for  suffer- 
ings of  the  soul:  hope  and  patience.  I 
submit  that  the  Soviet  Jews  have  en- 
dured their  pain  with  gallant  patience  as 
well  as  hope  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
oppression.  They  deserve  not  only  our 
respect  but  strong  and  concerted  action 
for  their  relief. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  persecuted. 
Let  us  make  no  bones  about  it.  They 
are  ssrstematically  being  exterminated 
as  a  viable  religious  body  by  a  totali- 
tarian state.  It  may  not  be  the  mass 
slaughters  and  concentration  camps  of 
the  Hitier  regime  in  World  War  n,  but 
the  goal  of  extermination  of  a  group  of 
pe(H>le  Is  the  same. 

Can  it  be  that  we  have  forgotten  what 
Hitier  did  Just  a  scant  30  years  ago?  Can 
it  be  that  we  as  Americans  have  forgot- 
ten that  to  preserve  our  own  hiunan 
rights  and  freedoms,  we  must  flg^t  for 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  peoples  the 
world  over? 

milel,  the  Rabbi  and  teacher  of  great 
people,  said: 

If  I  am  not  for  myself  .  .  .  who  will  be 
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tot  me?  If  I  am  only  for  myself  .  .  .  what 
am  I? 

It  mTpears  that  too  many  Americans 
are  only  for  themselves. 

The  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  a  Just 
one.  The  right  to  emigrate  is  an  inter- 
national humanitarian  right  that  trans- 
gressed once  against  one  group  of  peo- 
ple in  a  transgression  multifold  against 
all  the  people  of  the  world. 

Yet  we  here  in  America  stand  idly  by 
while  the  Soviet  Union  makes  criminals 
of  the  Jews  in  their  country.  The  only 
crime  the  Soviet  Jews  are  guilty  of  Is 
that  they  desire  to  live  in  accordance 
with  their  heritage.  They  are  guilty  of 
daring  to  iq>eak  and  write  in  their  own 
languages.  They  are  guilty  of  attempting 
to  transmit  their  culture  to  their  chil- 
dren. They  are  guilty  of  demanding  the 
right  to  live  with  dignity  as  Jews. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  I  say  to  you  and  my  col- 
leagues here  that  if  they  are  gxiilty  of 
these  crimes  then  we  are  all  guilty. 

Not  too  long  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
of  successfully  defending  a  group  of  11 
rabbis,  two  professors,  and  one  rabbinical 
student  against  charges  based  on  their 
demonstration  in  front  of  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations.  It  necessi- 
tated my  being  absent  from  my  work 
here  in  Washdngton,  but  the  Just  cause 
was  there. 

They  dared  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  speak  out  against  the 
Soviet  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  that 
country.  They  dared  to  request  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  in  Yiddish  to  the 
3  million  Soviet  Jews.  They  dared  to  ask 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
prove 30,000  emergency  U.S.  visas  for  the 
Russian  Jews. 

Thank  Ood,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  Ju- 
dicial system  has  the  courage  to  throw 
out  such  a  ridiculous  case  as  was  brought 
against  these  noble  men.  Howeiver,  the 
same  time  these  men  were  being  tried 
in  this  country,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  at 
Kishinev,  nine  Jews  were  bdng  hauled 
into  court  after  being  arrested  In  a  mass 
roundup  that  began  a  year  ago  in  Lenin- 
grad. 

What  has  happened  to  the  great  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States?  In  1903 
the  highest  Oovemment  officials  spoke 
out  against  the  infamous  Bashinev  po- 
groms. And  again  in  1940,  this  Nation 
went  to  .war  to  protect  human  rights  and 
freedoms.  Why  the  silence  today?  Has 
America  abandoned  its  national  tradi- 
tion to  fight  for  freedom  everywhere  in 
the  world? 

What  we  need  are  more  coiu-ageous 
men  such  as  those  that  I  recently  de- 
fended. These  men  were  willing  to  speak 
out  against  injustice  and  denial  of 
human  rights.  For  the  Rxcohb,  I  would 
like  to  list  their  names  at  this  time  so 
that  the  whole  world  may  know  that 
some  Americans  at  least  are  still  ready 
to  fight  for  international  freedom  and 
human  dignity. 

They  are: 

The  rabbinical  leaders  Involved  in  today's 
action  are: 

Rabbi  Irving  Oreenberg,  Rlverdale  Jewish 
Center  and  Yeshiva  University. 

RabU  Steven  Riskln,  Lincoln  Square  Syna- 
gogue (Manhattan)  and  Yeshiva  University. 
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RabU  Avraham  Weiss,  Congregation  B'nal 
Yeshurun  (Monssy,  N.Y.)  and  Teshlva  Uni- 
versity. 

Rabbi  Aryeh  Gotlleb,  Jewish  Community 
Center  of  Paramus,  NJ. 

RabU  Charies  Sheer,  Jewish  Chaplain,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Rabbi  nvd  Qorsetman,  Manhattan. 

Rabbi  David  Rlbner,  Congregation  Beth 
Teflla,  Paramus,  NJ. 

Rabbi  Zevulun  Chariop,  Young  Israel  of 
Moshulu  Parkway  and  Yeshiva  University. 

Prof.  James  Burton,  Physics  Dept.,  Colum- 
bia University. 

Rabbi  David  Miller,  Instructor  of  Bible  and 
Theology,  Yeshiva  University. 

Rabbi  Melr  Havatzelet.  Professor  of  Bible, 
Yeshiva  University. 

Prof.  Nathaniel  Remes,  Chemistry  Dept 
Yeshiva  University. 

Rabbi  David  Haber,  Conservative  Syna- 
gogue of  Camarsie. 

Rabbi  Joseph  Slev,  Bronx. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  cannot 
continue  to  stand  stiU.  It  has  before  it 
legislation  to  provide  for  30,000  emer- 
gency refugee  visas  for  the  Soviet  Jews. 
Ihis  bill  should  be  passed.  It  has  before 
it  a  resolution  calling  for  brotulcasts  in 
Yiddish  by  the  Voice  of  America.  "Hiis 
resolution,  too,  should  be  passed. 

And,  likewise,  we  as  individuals  should 
ask  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
the  head  of  a  free  Nation  to  speak  out 
against  oppression.  He  should  protest  the 
trials  of  the  Wlshnev  and  Leningrad 
Jews.  He  should  protest  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Jews  who  are  guilty  of 
nothing  more  than  demanding  their  hu- 
man rights. 

Who,  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  speak  out 
for  us,  when  we  are  the  only  ones  left  to 
face  totalitarianism? 


PROTECTION  OP  PUBLIC  AND 
FOREIGN  OPPICIAU3 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  frwn  Virginia 
(Mr.  PoFF)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  company 
with  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  a  bill  to  be  known  as  the 
"Act  for  the  Protection  of  Public  and 
Foreign  Officials,"  which  was  Jointly 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  State. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  it  be  able  to  investigate 
and  prosecute  acts  of  violence  against 
its  employees  when  it  feels  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  do  so.  I  also  believe  that  it 
Is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs  that  the  Federal  Government  be 
able  to  prosecute  certain  actions  taken 
against  foreign  officials  or  their  pr<«)erty. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  which 
I  have  introduced  today  Is  to  fill  certain 
gaps  in  the  Federal  law  in  these  areas. 
As  Indicated  in  the  declaration  of  con- 
gressional policy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
bill,  it  is  recognized  that  the  power  to 
punish  common  crimes  has  historically 
resided  In  the  several  States,  and  that 
there  such  power  should  reniain;  how- 
ever, the  Federal  Government  as  well 
should  have  the  tools  provided  in  this  bill 
to  investigate  and  prosecute  certain  acts 


against  government  or  foreign  officials 
because  such  acts  Interfere  vrith  its  con- 
duct of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 

Rxisting  Federal  law  protects  about 
one-third  of  all  Federal  civilian  penon- 
nel  from  assault  or  killing  by  providing 
criminal  sanctions  for  such  Off^ises 
which  are  ccmnected  with  their  employ- 
ment. Over  a  period  of  time,  groups  of 
employees  have  been  added  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  to  the  list  of  categories  of 
personnel  protected  by  sections  ill  and 
1114  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
There  remains  littie  rationstle  for  the  in- 
clusion of  some  employees  while  others 
with  similar  functions  have  not  yet  been 
included.  For  example,  many  Federal 
employees  who  conduct  administrative 
inspections  for  violations  of  Federal  law 
are  included  in  the  list  of  those  protected 
while  others  are  not.  Rather  than  at- 
tempt to  determine  which  groups  of  Fed- 
eral employees  are  most  likely  to  be  as- 
saulted or  murdered  because  of  their 
employment  and  take  the  chance  that 
employees  who  should  be  covered  have 
been  overlooked,  the  bill  would  make  it  a 
Federal  offense  to  assault  or  kill  any  Fed- 
eral onployee  because  of  his  employ- 
ment. The  bill  would  also  apply  the  same 
criminal  sanctions  to  the  murder  or  as- 
sault of  a  member  of  an  employee's  fam- 
ily which  is  committed  because  of  the 
employee's  Job. 

The  portions  of  the  bill  relating  to  pro- 
tecti<m  of  foreign  officials  are  especially 
important.  It  is  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations  tmd  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  our  international  oUlgations 
that  the  Federal  Government  be  able  to 
prosecute  those  who  injure  foreign  offi- 
cials. It  is  often  difficult  for  a  foreign 
government  which  does  not  operate  im- 
der  a  federal  system  such  as  ours  to 
imderstand  why,  when  a  crime  has  been 
committed  in  the  United  States  against 
one  of  its  citizens,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  take  direct  acticMi  against 
the  perpetrator  of  that  crime  but  must 
instead  rely  upon  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  in  which  the  crime  was  committed. 
International  incidents  based  upon  this 
iack  of  understanding  could  be  pn- 
vented  or  alleviated  by  the  passage  of 
legislation  such  as  this  permitting  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  investigate  or 
prosecute  certain  crimes  against  foreign 
diplomats  and  other  foreign  government 
and  international  organization  em- 
ployees. 

First,  the  legislation  contains  provi- 
sions relating  to  assault  and  killing  of 
foreign  officials  or  their  families  which 
closely  parallel  those  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. Because  of  the  foreign  relations 
implications  of  such  offenses,  however, 
the  bill  would  confer  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion regardless  of  whether  the  crime  was 
committed  because  of  or  rai  account  of 
the  foreign  official's  position  or  duties. 

Second,  the  bill  would  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral offense  to  intimidate  or  harass  a 
foreign  official. 

Third,  the  biU  would  make  It  a  Federal 
offense  for  three  or  more  persons  to  con- 
gregate for  certain  purposes  within  100 
feet  of  a  building  used  or  occupied  by  a 
foreign  government,  foreign  official,  or 
international  organization  and  refuse  to 
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kave  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  a  Federal 
or  kteal  law  enforcement  offldal.  As  pres- 
ently drafted,  ttae  language  of  this  latter 
isovlsioQ  of  the  bill  may  be  deficient  by 
falling  to  stzlke  with  necessary  clarity 
ttae  iNToper  balance  between  the  legiti- 
mate government  goal  of  protecting  for- 
eign crfBcials  from  unreasonable  harass- 
ment and  insult  aoid  the  uniquely  ooun- 
tervailing  goal  of  preserving  fundamen- 
tal first  amendment  rights.  I  am  satis- 
fled,  however,  that  any  such  deficiency 
can  be  adequately  cured  through  the  leg- 
islative process. 

Fourth,  to  protect  the  property  of  for- 
eign governments  and  international  or- 
ganizations, the  bill  would  make  it  a  fd- 
ony  willfully  to  damage  or  destroy  such 
property. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  the  Federal 
kidnaping  law  to  make  kidnaping  in  the 
course  of  air  piracy  an  extraditable  of- 
fense under  treaties  which  would  not 
now  provide  for  extradition  in  such  cases. 
The  redrafted  kidnap  provision  would 
also  make  kidnaping  of  foreign  or  Fed- 
eral ofiOcials  or  members  of  their  fami- 
lies a  Federal  offense.  Finally,  the  kid- 
naping provision  would  be  amended  to 
remedy  the  defect  which  was  foimd  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  United  State*  v. 
Jackson,  390  U5.  570  (1»6«),  to  invali- 
date the  death  penalty  proviaian  in  the 
present  statute,  but  wovdd  restore  the 
possibiUty  of  the  death  penal^  only  for 
cases  in  which  the  victim  dies  as  a  result 
of  the  kidnaping. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
bill  would  be  an  important  addition  to 
the  law  and  would  permit  the  Federal 
Oovemment  better  to  fulfill  Its  respon- 
siUllties  to  protect  foreign  officials  of 
this  country  and  to  prevent  Interference 
with  the  operation  of  the  Oovemment 
by  injury  to  its  emi^osrees. 

X  would  again  like  to  p(tot  out  that 
this  legldation  is  not  Intended  in  any 
way  to  preempt  or  replace  State  law. 
Rather,  it  is  Intended  to  give  the  Federal 
Oovemment  Jiirisdiction  concurrent 
with  that  of  the  States  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  can  investigate  or  pros- 
eoite  those  cases  which  it  deems  to  In- 
volve the  Oovemment's  vital  interests  in 
its  own  operations  or  in  Its  foreign  rela- 
tions. I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give 
this  legislation  its  early  and  earnest  at- 
tention. 

ABOLITION  OF  OPPRESSIVE  CHILD 
LABOR  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
znan  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Haka)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  abolish  oppressive 
child  labor  in  agriculture.  And.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Labor  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  am  hereby  announc- 
ing hearings  on  this  legislation  to  \yt  held 
shortly  after  the  House  reconvenes  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  recess. 

For  a  great  many  years,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Nation  has  been  committed,  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  to  the 
proposition  that  "oppressive  child  labor" 


ought  to  be  abolished  from  the  land.  "Hie 
factories,  the  minea,  the  mills,  the  dan- 
gerous and  unhealthy  reaches  of  our 
great  industrial  Jimtfes  have  been  con- 
sidered no  place  to  employ  our 
children.  It  was  not  an  easy  idea  to  put 
into  the  law,  and  to  this  day,  it  is  not 
wholly  and  uniformly  enforced.  But  at 
least  we  are.  oa.  the  face  of  the  statutes, 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  chil- 
dren ought  to  have  a  few  years  of  child- 
hood allowed  ttiem  before  we  said  them 
off  to  eam  a  living. 

But  in  agriculture,  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  we  have  not  followed  this  philos- 
opb^.  We  have  consoled  oursdves  with 
the  idea  that  "the  fields  are  a  healthful 
place  for  kids  to  eam  a  couple  of  budcs 
during  tiieir  vacation  from  echofA."  This 
is  a  comforting  concept  and  it  rests  se- 
curely on  the  vision  of  a  bucolic  past  tn 
which  farmwork  was  nonmechanlzed, 
simirie  labor  in  the  fresh  air  and  under 
the  blue  s^.  All  of  us,  I  suspect,  have 
some  memories  of  that  kind  buried  not 
very  deep  in  our  own  experience,  or  the 
experience  of  our  fathers  or  their 
fathers.  When  agriculture  was  the 
way  of  life  of  most  Americans,  when 
it  was  largdy  subsistence  agriculture  and 
almost  wholly  based  on  the  small,  single- 
family  farm,  this  picture  may  have  been 
true. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  picture  Ls  chang- 
ing. No,  the  picture  has  ICHig  since 
changed,  and  this  pastoral  scene  is  not 
what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  talk 
about  child  labor  on  the  farm  today. 

We  are  talking,  first,  about  industrial 
child  labor.  According  to  the  UJ3.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  can  usu- 
ally be  counted  on  to  paint  the  most 
favorable  picture,  one-third  of  the  wage 
earning  farmworkers  in  the  United 
States  in  1970  were  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  17.  That  fraction  represents  819,- 
000  children  out  of  a  total  farm  wage 
labor  force  of  2,400,000.  This  does  not 
count  the  children  who  work  for  their 
pcui^nts,  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  most  cer- 
tainly does  not  count  the  thousands  of 
children  who  are  working  illegally,  in 
violation  of  what  few  laws  there  are.  and 
who  are  most  assuredly  not  reported  to 
the  census  takers  by  their  employers — 
or  for  that  matter,  by  their  parents,  many 
of  whom  depend  on  the  few  pennies  these 
children  can  eam  to  eke  out  the  few 
more  pennies  the  parents  actually  get 
paid  for  their  back-breaking  work  in  the 
fields. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  only  count  the 
lawful  child  labor  force  in  the  fields — and 
no  one  will  seriously  contend  that  this 
exhausts  the  nxmiber — we  find  a  third 
of  the  farm  wage  earners  are  children. 
The  actual  figures,  of  course,  are  much 
hl^er. 

We  are  talking  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
a  very  dangerous  industry.  In  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council's  annual  book  "Ac- 
cident Facts,  1970"  we  discover  that  out 
of  14.200  occupational  deaths  in  1969  in 
a  total  work  force  of  79,000,000  people, 
agricultiuv.  which  employed  only  3.800,- 
000  workers,  suffered  2,500  deaths.  Man- 
ufacturing, with  its  nearly  20  million 
workers,  suffered  1,900  occupational 
deaths. 


In  1906.  according  to  materials  com- 
piled by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  provided  in  1969 
to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  <hi  Migra- 
tory LabcH-.  the  agricultural  occupational 
Injury  rate  in  California,  although  im- 
proved from  earlier  years,  "is  still  twice 
as  high  as  the  rate  for  all  industries  tak- 
en together.  Looked  at  another  way,  agri- 
cultural injuries  represented  almost  8 
percent  of  all  lost-time  Job  injuries  re- 
ported in  California  in  1966,  although 
less  than  4  percent  of  all  employees 
worked  en  farms." 

Tliese  are  statistics  illustrative  of  an 
oiormous  amount  of  data,  all  pointing 
to  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  a  danger- 
ous enough  occupation  for  adult  wage 
eajiiers  who  can  weigh  the  dangers  of 
working  in  a  particular  occupation 
against  their  own  financial  needs.  It  is 
most  certainly  a  poor  place  for  us  to  send 
the  children  we  have  forbidden  to  work 
in  other  industry  in  part  because  we 
thought  the  mill  and  the  factory  were  too 
dangerous  for  them. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  AND  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  because  I  had  Just  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Taiwan  in  which  I  participated 
in  the  official  Republic  of  China  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week  I  did  not 
have  an  (H>portunity  to  participate  here 
on  the  fioor  in  otir  annual  observance  of 
that  occasion  at  the  time.  For  that  rea- 
son I  waint  to  make  a  few  remarks  at 
this  time,  and  to  include  the  text  of  some 
of  my  comments  made  in  Taiwan,  be- 
cause obviously  developments  of  the  past 
few  weetcs  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  siAJect  matter  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the 
future  of  the  Repidt>lic  of  China  and  of 
the  captive  Chinese  peoples  located  on 
the  naainland. 

Annually  we  who  have  participated  in 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  observance 
have  paused  to  remind  ourselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  not  only  of  our  need  to 
prevent  further  Conununist  aggression 
into  the  free  world,  but  also  the  need  to 
work  for  the  ultimate  restoration  of  free- 
dom in  those  nations  which  have  already 
been  enslaved  by  Communist  tyranny. 

This  year  I  had  the  honor  of  address- 
ing a  large  rally  in  Taiwan  during  the 
Republic  of  China's  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  and  I  took  that  oppor- 
timlty  to  discuss  what  I  felt  should  be 
our  relationships  with  the  Republic  of 
China  and  with  the  Commimist  regime 
on  the  mainland.  At  that  time  the  atmos- 
phere was  full  of  suggestions  that  there 
mlg^t  be  a  change  in  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  question  of  admitting  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations,  but  it  was  not  until 
I  returned  from  Taiwan  that  the  bomb- 
shell on  this  question  was  drcwped  by 
President  Nixon  in  his  announcement  of 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Kissinger  to  Peking  and 
the  projected  visit  of  the  President  him- 
self to  Mfi<"'»"^  China  prior  to  May  of 
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1972.  Needless  to  say.  this  announcement 
completely  altered  the  oitlre  situation 
as  regards  Taiwan,  and  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  it  went  far  beyond  anything 
that  I  had  expected.  ITiis  announcement 
also  has  raised  very  substantial  questions, 
not  merely  in  Taipei  but  around  the 
world,  as  to  where  this  country  stands 
from  here  out.  not  cxily  with  regard  to 
the  effort  to  regain  freedom  for  those 
peoples  who  have  been  captured  by  the 
Communsts,  but  even  with  regard  to  our 
desire  to  resist  Commimist  aggression 
and  expansion  around  the  world.  And  the 
ultimate  answer  that  is  developed  to  this 
question  wUl  have  an  impact  not  merely 
in  the  Far  East  by  also  in  the  cv>tive 
nations  of  Europe,  like  Poland,  and  lith- 
uania,  and  Hungary,  and  the  Ukraine, 
which  are  still  counting  on  our  interest 
and  our  continued  support  for  their 
eventual  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  I  can  best 
present  my  views  on  this  subject  by  in- 
cluding in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point  the 
full  text  of  the  remarks  that  I  made  in 
Taipei  in  connection  with  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  observance  there,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  press  release  I 
issued  here  in  Washington  after  learning 
of  President  Nixon's  announcement.  It 
is  my  hope  that  these  remarks  may  be  of 
interest  to  other  Munbers  of  the  House. 

The  material  follows : 

AOOEESS  or  Ck>NCSXSSMAN  Samttxl  S.  Stkat- 

TON,  DUCOOtAT  or  Nkw  Yohk,  Bdou  thx 

Captivk  Nations  Wxxk  Obskrvanck  or  thx 

RcFVBLic  or  China,  Taipki,  Jult  10,  1971. 

Mr.  Obalrmau,  uuUee  aad  g«itleaieii  of  the 

conference,  It  Is  a  special  pleasiuv  to  be  able 

to  return  to  tlxe  Republic  ctf  China  today  for 

my  second  visit  here  in  little  more  than  a 

year.  I  visited  here  a  yeax  ago  In  May  aa  the 

acting  chairman  of  a  subconunlttee  of  the 

Houw  Armed  Services  Committee;  and  I  am 

delighted  to  be  back  once  a^aln. 

As  one  who  served  in  the  Pacific  theater  of 
war  under  Oeneral  MacArthur  during  World 
War  n,  and  was  recalled  for  service  during 
the  Korean  war.  I  bsv«  long  had  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  In  Asia.  And  I  have  been 
greatly  Impremod  with  the  courage  and  de- 
teniUnatlon  of  the  people  of  the  Republic 
of  China,  who.  In  sii^te  of  all  the  obstaclee, 
have  achieved  such  miracles  of  economic 
expansion  and  defense  strength  here  on  the 
Island  of  Taiwan.  We  salute  this  great  free 
RepuUlc  of  China  for  what  you  have  accom- 
plished and  for  what  we  are  confident  you 
will  continue  to  acccmypllah  In  the  future. 
I  am  also  liaf^y  of  course  to  have  this 
unusual  opportimlty  to  Join  with  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  of  tiie  Republic  of 
China,  and  with  your  many  friends  and 
guests,  to  commemorate  once  again  here  in 
Asia  our  annual  Captive  Nations  Week.  In 
Joining  in  these  worldwide  ceremonies  we 
remind  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  Asian 
world  of  our  detenninatloa  to  continue  the 
long  and  demanding  struggle  against  the 
predatory  and  aggreeslye  policies  of  the  com- 
munist world.  But  more  than  that,  on  this 
occasion,  as  free  men  and  women,  we  renew 
our  acHemn  pledge  to  work  together  to  speed 
the  day  when  the  bleastngs  and  privileges  of 
freedom  will  once  again  be  enjoyed  by  all 
those  unhappy  peoples,  around  the  world, 
who,  love  freedom  and  who  treasure  a  heri- 
tage of  freedom,  but  w1k>  today,  having  been 
captured  by  the  communist  movement,  are 
forced  to  Uve  In  bondage  under  the  cfxn- 
munlat  yoke.  I  refer  eapMlaUy  to  those  cap- 
tive peoples  here  in  Asia,  the  people  of  North 
Korea,  the  people  of  North  Viet  Nam,  yes,  and 
above  all  the  people  stUl  existing  under  com- 


munist tyranny  on  the  Tw*inii^nrt  of  China. 
Ood  8i>eed  the  day  when  all  these  capUve 
peoples  shall  once  again  walk  In  freedom  and 
In  hope. 

My  own  interest  In  these  annual  C^tlve 
Nations  observance  is  a  very  personal  one. 
since,  as  a  very  new  member  of  the  United 
States  Congress  I  was  one  of  the  original 
co-authors  of  the  legislation  whl<ax  flnt 
established  our  official  observance  of  Cap- 
Uve Nations  Week,  in  the  umted  Statee  back 
in  1960.  And  I  will  also  t^  you  that  I  am 
one  of  those  who  la  still  pushing  hard  for 
the  creation  within  the  XJS.  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  of  a  special  Captive  Nations 
CXxnxnlttee  so  tlutt  as  a  Congress  we  can  fo- 
cus our  special  attention  on  the  urgency 
of  continuing  to  work  tot  the  ultimate  free- 
dom of  all  captive  peoples  aroimd  the  watlA. 

I  know  the  delegates  to  this  great  gath- 
ering will  find  enoouragement  and  hope  in 
the  knowledge  that  In  another  week  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Statee  and  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  pursuant  to 
official  Presidential  proclao^tion.  will  Join 
in  appropriate  ceremonies  to  dramatiae  our 
own  support  for  these  goals  of  freedom  and 
self-determination  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  and  our  continued  determination  to 
work  to  hasten  the  day  when  all  those  peo- 
ples, whether  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  In 
Europe  or  behind  the  various  bamboo  cur- 
tains here  in  Asia,  who  are  still  condemned 
to  Uve  under  oommunlsm  will  again  be  tree. 

But  ladies  and  gentiemen,  I  would  be  less 
than  frank  with  you  if  I  did  not  candidly 
acknowledge  to  the  delegates  of  this  great 
conference  that  as  we  meet  here  today  the 
climate  of  broad  public  support  within  the 
United  States  for  the  basic  philosophy  and 
the  basic  goals  and  objectives  of  this  annual 
observance  of  ours  Is  more  shaky  and  unpre- 
dictable than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since 
these  observances  were  first  Instituted  some 
1 1  years  ago. 

As  I  see  it — and  I  think  that  the  members 
of  this  conference  Aould  be  perfectly  clear 
about  these  facts — America  stands  today  at 
the  brink  of  a  very  significant  watershed  in 
our  post-World  War  11  policies  towards  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And — make  no  tini^itf^k<« 
about  this  either — nobody  can  tell  you  with 
assurance  at  this  point  just  which  way  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  going  to  move. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  you;  but  the  fact  is 
that  suddenly  the  as4sumption8  and  the  con- 
victions that  have  guided  our  world  leader- 
ship role,  and  eepecially  our  leadership  in 
the  fight  against  conununist  aggression  and 
encroachment,  since  the  end  of  World  War  H 
are  no  longer  accepted  by  our  people  with- 
out challenge.  For  the  first  time  in  a  gen- 
eration we  find  ourselves  perplexed,  con- 
fused, and  bitterly  divided,  as  I  am  sure  you 
realize,  over  what  it  is  we  really  want  as  a 
nation  and  where  it  is  we  really  are  headed, 
or  ought  to  be  headed. 

Distinguished  voices  in  the  Congress — 
mostly  In  the  United  States  Senate,  to  be 
sure,  but  Increasingly  also  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  regret  to  say — are  critical 
of  the  leadership  role  which  America  has 
exercised  in  the  free  world  under  the  last 
six  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  the 
various  elected  Congresses  associated  with 
them.  Suddenly  today  we  are  being  told  that 
communism  is  no  longer  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  world;  that  the 
Cold  War  and  Its  tensions  have  long  since 
disappeared;  that  the  Soviets  and  the  Com- 
munlsrt  CThlnese  are  at  heart  nice,  qule<;, 
peaceful  nations,  with  not  the  slightest  In- 
terest, really,  in  Intruding  on  the  territory 
or  the  affairs  of  their  neighbors,  except,  of 
course,  so  we  are  being  told,  as  a  purely 
defensive  reaction  to  the  allegedly  aggressive 
international  policies  and  actions  of  the 
United  States,  now.  incidentally,  being  run 
so  we  are  also  told,  entirely  by  a  sinister  en- 


tity caUed  "the  indiutrial-mllitary  complex." 

We  bear  it  proclaimed  that  Anwri/^  miist 
not  continue  any  longer  to  serve  as  "the 
world's  policeman."  We  must  abandon  our 
long-standing  commitments  around  the  world 
to  freedom  and  to  free  nations,  we  are  told, 
and  return  to  the  self-indulgent  isolation- 
ism of  the  1920'8 — cultivating  our  own  par- 
ticular gardens,  and  devoting  our  time,  at- 
tention, and  our  dollars  exclusively  to  such 
domestic  problems  as  poverty,  racial  unrest, 
pollution,  and  the  like. 

I  am  not  suggesting  of  course  that  this 
rather  curious  view  of  the  contemporary 
world  has  become,  at  least  not  yet,  the  con- 
trolling point  of  view  of  the  people  at  the 
United  States  or  their  elected  government. 
It  certainly  baent.  But  the  r-Miimg  fact  is — 
and  it  Is  high  time  our  friends  and  allies 
around  the  world  were  clearly  aware  of  Just 
what  is  happening — that  these  sentiments  do 
reflect  the  views  of  an  Increasingly  Larger 
segment  of  the  American  people,  particular- 
ly the  more  vocal  leaders  of  its  intellectual 
and  academic  communities,  of  an  increas- 
ingly larger  portion  of  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  including  a  number 
of  leading  candidates  for  the  presidency  in 
1972,  and  finally  and  most  dlstuit)ingly,  of  a 
olear-cut  majority  of  the  printed  and  elec- 
tronic news  media,  whose  leaders,  as  you 
know,  control  tremendous  power  to  mould 
public  opinion,  and  who — as  we  have  just 
seen — are  Immune  from  any  prior  restraints 
in  publishing  the  clear  and  exact  verbatim 
texts  of  any  of  the  nation's  most  sensitive 
and  most  highly  classified  secrete  which  they 
can  somehow  get  their  hands  on  or  which 
someone  else  can  steal   for  them. 

I  hardly  need  to  underline  for  you  the 
profound  significance  of  this  shift  In  senti- 
ment in  our  country,  aivd  the  tremendous  Im- 
pact that  it  is  Ukely  to  have,  not  merely  on 
the  cause  of  the  Captive  Nations,  but  on  our 
whole  future  role  in  leading  the  fight  against 
still  further  communist  aggreaslon  and  still 
furtiier  efforts  at  enslavement  In  many  oth- 
er CFudal   areas  of  Europe   and   Asia. 

TtLt  reasons  for  this  very  draniatic  shift  in 
American  sentiment  lie  of  course  In  the  frus- 
trations of  our  long,  oostiy.  and  still  some- 
what indeterminate  commitment  against 
commimist  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Without  going  Into  detail  over  the  ooix4>lex 
Issues  Involved  In  the  Viet  Nam  war.  and  the 
wisdom  or  lack  of  It  In  the  ways  In  which  we 
Bou^t  to  discharge  our  obligations  there, 
one  thing  Is  perfectiy  clear.  We  went  into 
Viet  Nam  just  as  we  went  into  Korea,  simply 
to  prevMit  armed  communist  aggression  from 
succeeding  in  Asia.  Although  the  Invasion  of 
South  Viet  Nam  by  North  Viet  Nam  was 
cleverly  masked  as  a  domestic  insurrection, 
as  compared  with  the  more  conventional 
military  invasion  of  South  Korea,  the  basic 
elements  of  both  sitxiaitlons  were  identical. 
And  in  both  oases,  incidentally,  this  aggres- 
sion by  a  small  communist  country  on  Its 
non-oomm\mlBt  neighbor  was  aided,  abetted, 
and  financed  both  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Communist  Chinese,  and  couldnt  have 
lasted  for  a  week  without  their  help. 

To  be  sure  the  rriative  ratios  of  support 
between  these  tvim  oommunlst  powers  varied 
from  time  to  time  during  both  conflicts. 
And  whatever  may  be  the  ideological  or  prac- 
tical differences  between  the  RuselanB  and 
Communist  Ohlna,  and  however  much  these 
dlflflc«noes  may  support  the  conclusion  now 
being  eqiounded  by  so  many  unthinking 
oommentators  that  caaanyxaimn.  is  no  longer 
a  threat  becaiise  it  U  no  longer  monolithic, 
the  obvious  fact  is  that  in  both  conflicts 
both  communist  powers  worked  together, 
sometimes  even  in  competition,  against  the 
interests  of  freedom  and  against  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States.  So  whether  oommtmlsm 
is  or  Isn't  a  monolith  today,  either  way  there 
Is  scant  gnmnd  for  any  IMpe  or  encourage- 
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OMnt  ma  tmr  as  tb«  fr«e  peoples  ot  the  world 
■xe  oooceraed. 

Helping  other  free  n»t1if>nit  to  restart  mg^9t- 
aloBB  of  Just  this  kind  has  been  a  cardinal 
principle  of  American  ftirelgn  policy  ever 
slnoe  1947  and  the  Trumain  Doctrine.  This 
was  our  ootnmltment  to  the  oont&lninent  of 
oommunlsm,  In  Asia  do  less  than  in  Eurof>e. 
"nils  was  the  same  policy  Which  was  so  elo- 
quently restated  by  President  Keimedy  In 
his  brllll&nt  Insoigurai  address,  as  recently 
as  1991,  which  solemnly  pledged  that  Amer- 
ica would  "pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden, 
meet  any  hardship,  support  any  fMend,  op- 
pose any  foe,  to  Insure  the  auooees  and  the 
survival  of  liberty." 

So  our  decision  In  coming  to  the  bM  ot 
the  South  Vietnamese  was  neither  new  nor 
surprising,  even  though  South  Viet  Nam  wae 
•Ctanlttedly  a  small  country,  was  located  a 
half  a  world  away  from  the  United  States, 
and  was  situated  In  Asia  Instead  of  In  Europe. 
But  we  had  learned  a  long  time  ago — or 
•ome  ot  \is  thought  we  had  at  least,  after 
what  happened  to  Czechoslovakia  fiottowlng 
Munich — that  peace  was  Indivisible,  and  that 
If  military  aggression  can  suoceoifuUy  make 
a  captive  of  even  a  small  and  far  away 
natloo.  to  that  extent  the  security  and  the 
peace  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world — including 
ourselves — is  weakened  and  fUtTvin.i«t)ti^ 

But  whatever  the  ratlonsJe  for  our  aaslat- 
anoe  to  Viet  Nam,  the  truth  Is  that  the  U»ig, 
slow  progress  there,  and  eapedcdly  the  In- 
decMveness  of  our  military  operatiodis,  grad- 
ually took  a  he*vy  toU  In  purbUc  under- 
standing and  support,  not  (Xdj  tor  Viet  Nam. 
but  also  for  our  traditional  wortdwlde  pos- 
ture against  oomcnunlst  aggressloik. 

So,  where  do  we  stand  today  on  this  critical 
lasue  In  the  United  States  of  America?  Well, 
first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  there  Is  no  great 
dlSarenoe  of  opinion  over  the  desirability  of 
ending  our  Involvement  In  Indo-Otidna  as 
rapMly  OS  we  can  practically  do  so,  and  turn- 
ing over  to  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam 
•od  the  other  states  ot  Indo-Chlna  the  full 
burden  of  their  own  defense.  Rather  the 
crucial  conOlct  today,  and  It  is  a  remark- 
ably bitter  one.  Is  whether  we  are  going  to 
be  aUowed  to  carry  out  that  withdrawal 
under  oondltlone  that  will  give  the  Soiuth 
Vietnamese,  once  we  leave,  at  least  a  reason- 
able chance  to  defend  their  own  Independ- 
enoe.  If  we  can  do  that,  then  obviously,  the 
basic  objective  of  our  long  and  costly  com- 
mitment in  South  Viet  Nam  will  have  been 
largely  achieved. 

This,  naturally,  la  the  course  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  la  seeking  to  follow.  The  alterna- 
tive, whldi  the  President's  crltles  in  the  press 
azul  In  Congress  have  been  working  hard  to 
force  upon  him,  would  be  to  carry  out  that 
withdrawal  from  Viet  Nam  In  a  way  that 
guarantees  instead,  once  we  have  left,  that 
the  North  Vletnameae  communists  wlU  au- 
tomatically take  over  contrcA  of  South 
Viet  Nam,  something  they  of  course  have 
been  fighting  since  1956  to  achieve.  If  we 
follow  this  alternative  course  we  will,  ob- 
viously, be  insuring  that  everything  for 
which  our  country  has  spent  so  much  time 
and  treasure,  and  for  which  man  than  46,- 

000  Americans  have  now  given  their  lives  to 
help  secure,  will  have  gtme  down  the  drain 
forever. 

This,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  the  central 
issue  we  face  today  In  the  United  SUtes  in 
our  Asian  policy.  This  is  what  an  the  shout- 
ing is  about.  This  end  result,  this  tragic  sur- 
render and  repudiation  of  all  we  have  worked 
so  hard  and  so  long  to  achieve,  is  what  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  so  far  stubbornly  and,  I  be- 
lieve, courageously,  striven  to  prevent.  And 

1  for  one  hope  the  President  will  have  enough 
public  support  In  America  to  continue  to  do 
Just  that. 

I  say  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  a  Republican  and  I  am  a  Democrat. 
But  I  deeply  believe  that  when  It  comes  to 
foreign  poUcy,  to  the  fate  of  our  natlc»i 


beyond  its  own  shores,  we  must  be  Americans 
flnt  and  foremost  and  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans saoood.  AH  the  great  achievements 
In  oiir  world  leaderahlp  role  tbeae  past  SO 
years  have  been  carried  out  with  U-fwrtlaaa 
st4>port.  lliat  Is  the  way  I  believe  It  should 
be.  And  that  is  the  way  which  I  for  one.  If 
I  have  anything  to  say  about  it,  am  going 
to  continue  to  work  to  see  that  It  remalaa. 

But  to  be  perfectly  oandld,  and  perfectly 
reallattc,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  at 
this  particular  point  no  one  con  predict  the 
outcooM  with  aasurance.  A  very  large  body 
of  piubUo  opinion  a«  of  now,  I  am  oonvlnoed, 
would  support  our  withdrawal  from  Viet 
Nam  regardleas  of  what  might  hapfien  to  the 
people  at  South  Viet  Nam  once  we  leave. 
Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  Senate  would  favor 
this  position  too,  provided  only  that  we  first 
got  our  own  prisoners  of  war  l>ack  home 
safely.  At  this  stage  I  b«lleve  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  la  stlU  flnnly 
behind  the  President,  but  In  all  candor  I 
must  admit  the  margin  is  shrinking,  and 
tlms  is  fast  running  out.  And  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  latest  Viet  Cong  peace 
offer  frcm  Paris  has  played  into  the  hands 
of  those  working  agiOxiat  the  President. 

I  hardly  need  to  point  out  to  this  assembly 
that  if  the  President's  critics  do  prevail,  then 
a  very  heavy  blow  will  have  been  struck  to 
the  cause  we  have  all  Joined  here  today  to 
honor. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  believe  that  this  Great 
Debate  now  under  way  In  the  United  States 
over  the  specifics  of  our  withdrawal  from 
Viet  Nam  has  served  to  pinpoint  one  majw 
truth,  and  that  is  that  in  a  very  real  sense 
the  future  at  what  we  like  to  regard  as  the 
free  world  hinges  today  more  on  the  de- 
cisions we  are  taking  and  will  be  taking  here 
in  Asia  than  on  those  we  take  with  regard 
to  Europe.  Here  in  this  part  of  the  world  and 
in  the  countries  which  today  comprise  what 
might  properly  be  called  the  Pacific  Com- 
munity is  where  the  shape  of  the  future  of 
our  whole  world  is  almost  certain  to  be 
determined. 

To  that  extent  it  is  especially  unfortunate, 
I  believe,  that  so  much  of  our  time  and 
energies  in  the  United  States  should  be  con- 
centrated today  only  on  the  question  of 
how  and  when  we  are  going  to  withdraw 
from  Viet  Nam,  because  in  our  preoccupa- 
tion we  have  been  largely  neglecting  the  far 
more  important  question  of  the  future  of 
Asia  and  the  size  and  the  shape  of  America's 
own  role  In  that  post-Viet  Nam  Asia.  Do  we 
now  decide,  for  example,  to  opt  entirely  out 
of  Asia  now,  once  we  leave  Viet  Nam?  Do  we 
opt  out  of  all  positions  of  leadership  and 
responsibility  now  in  the  Pacific— despite  our 
heavy  commitments  here  in  World  War  n, 
in  the  Korean  war.  and  in  Southeast  Asia? 
Or  do  we  instead  continue  to  play  some  con- 
tinuing role  here  in  the  Pacific  Community? 
And  if  so.  what  should  it  be? 

Most  Americans,  I  believe,  if  you  were  to 
ask  them  directly,  would  probably  support 
the  broad  approach  to  the  Pacific  Commu- 
nity that  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Nixon 
Doctrine,  that  we  should  continue  to  have 
an  interest  in  Asia  and  should  play  a  major 
role  there,  but  at  the  same  time  should  limit 
our  aid  to  economic  assistance  and  possibly, 
upon  occasion,  to  naval  and  air  support,  but 
should  henceforth  look  to  the  free  nations  of 
Asia  themselves  to  undertake  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  burden  of  their  own  defense, 
particularly  in  supplying  the  ground  combat 
troops  needed  for  that  defense. 

I  am  well  aware  that  over  the  past  two 
years  the  enunciation  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
has  caused  some  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  our  Asian  allies  for  what  it  may  represent 
in  terms  of  a  reduced  American  commitment 
in  the  Pacific.  But  the  far  more  significant 
feature  of  this  new  doctrine,  and  the  one  that 
Is  especially  relevant  to  the  current  debate 
over  our  withdrawal  from  Viet  Nam,  is  not 
that    It   reduces    our    Pacific    commitment 
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below  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  but  that 
it  represents  a  determination — in  spite  of 
all  the  growing  domestic  pressures  in  the 
United  States  toward  isolationism — ^to  con- 
tinue to  play  a  significant  and  meemingful 
rote  in  support  of  peace,  stability,  and  eco- 
nomic progress  in  Asia. 

At  the  very  least  such  a  commitment 
would  require  continued  support  and  as- 
sistance to  all  of  the  non-communist  coun- 
tries ot  Asia  with  whom  we  are  alrecMly  as- 
sociated, either  through  specific  bi-lateral 
agreements  or  through  the  broader  provisions 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 
Oommunlam  Is  no  less  a  threat  in  Asia  than 
in  Europe;  and  depending  in  part  on  the 
manner  of  our  withdrawal  from  \net  Nam, 
the  problem  will  be  to  keep  it  from  becoming 
suddenly  a  far  more  explosive  threat  in  Asia. 
Thus  we  can  certainly  do  no  less,  and  prob- 
ably we  shall  have  to  do  a  lot  more  to  build 
as  firm  a  mutual  security  arrangement  in 
the  Pacific  as  now  exists  In  Europe  and  the 
North  Atlantic.  In  addition  we  shall  also  have 
to  provide  help  and  encouragement  In  ex- 
panding that  purely  military  alliance,  as  has 
been  done  In  Europe,  into  Increasingly 
greater  measures  of  area-wide  economic  and 
political  cooperation.  A  start  has  been  made 
on  this  in  Asia,  but  much  more  remains  to 
be  done. 

Yet  even  this  limited  kind  of  commit- 
ment will  not  come  automatically  from  en 
American  people  wearied  and  disillusioned 
over  earlier  efforts  to  provide  similar  help  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  clear  that  those  of  us 
who  share  an  interest  in  Asia  and  recognise 
the  growing  world  importance  of  this  region 
In  terms  of  economic  resources  and  produc- 
tive manpower,  must  remain  active  and  vigi- 
lant if  we  are  to  generate  the  level  oT  public 
support  necessary  to  underwrite  the  opera- 
tions and  funds  needed  to  carry  out  even 
the  reduced  committments  of  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine in  Asia. 

After  all,  consider  the  rriatlvely  narrow 
margin  by  which  the  United  States  Senate 
recently  defeated  the  effort  to  dismantle  our 
NATO  alliance,  although  that  alliance  has 
l>een  In  existence  longer  than  SEIATO,  and 
Its  record  of  success  has  been  far  less  am- 
biguous. And  only  by  a  hair's  breadth  last 
year  did  Congress  defeat  a  legislative  rider  to 
the  defense  appropriations  bill  that  would 
have  prevented  us  not  merely  from  sending 
American  ground  troops  into  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, as  we  are  already  prevented  from  do- 
ing anyway,  but  also  from  providing  weap- 
ons and  military  equipment  to  those  free 
Asian  countries  seeking  to  deTend  them- 
selves against  communist  invasion.  Obvi- 
ously, if  we  are  to  be  prevented  even  from 
sending  to  Asian  countries  the  same  kind  of 
military  assistance  we  have  long  been  send- 
ing to  Greece,  to  Turkey,  to  Latin  America, 
and  even  to  Israel,  then  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
is  dead  in  Asia  even  before  it  can  get 
started. 

The  most  difficult  question  of  all  for  the 
American  people  at  the  moment  concerns 
our  relations  with  Communist  China,  and 
I  should  like  to  conclude  with  Just  a  few 
thoughts  on  this  most  vital  topic.  Let  me 
make  It  abundantly  clear,  by  the  way,  that 
on  this  matter,  as  on  the  others  I  have  dis- 
cussed, I  speak  only  for  myself,  as  one  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Congress,  and  not 
for  the  Nixon  administration. 

Like  most  Americans  I  support  the  effort  to 
get  better  acquainted  with  the  Red  Chi- 
nese, an  effort,  by  the  way,  that  originated 
in  the  Johnson  administration,  you  may  re- 
call, with  periodic  talks  In  Warsaw,  which 
never  produced  results,  however,  because  of 
the  complete  Intransigence  of  the  Chinese 
Communists.  It  has  always  been  a  wise 
maxim  to,  know  your  enemy  better.  We  have 
been  expanding  our  contacts  with  the  Soviets 
for  many  years,  for  example,  including  the 
"hot  line"  from  Washington  to  Moscow,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  both  of  us  know 


and  understand  each  other  a  little  bit  bet- 
ter. It  has  undoubtedly  given  them  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  size  and  power  of  our  military  de- 
terrent force.  But,  needless  to  say,  it  has 
not  eliminated  the  sharp  differences,  in  pol- 
icy and  ideology,  that  still  separate  us. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  might  result 
from  greater  exchanges  with  the  Red  Chinese, 
and  perhapts  the  results  might  be  even  more 
beneficial,  since  all  indications  point  to  the 
fact  that  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned the  Chinese  communists  are  the  pris- 
oners of  their  own  ideology.  The  more  they 
actually  see  of  America,  and  Americans,  the 
less  likely  are  they  to  make  a  serious  mis- 
calculation about  our  ability  to  defend  our- 
selves. 

But  having  said  all  that,  let  me  quickly 
add  that  the  moment  we  go  beyond  the 
simple,  preliminary  feelers  and  exchanges 
and  begin  to  talk  about  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  Bed  China  and  its  admission  into  the 
United  Nations  I  see  some  very  serious  res- 
ervations. 

There  is  really  no  reason  for  us  to  be  misled 
as  to  Just  where  such  actions  are  likely  to 
lead.  Only  the  other  day  Premier  Chou  En 
Lai  made  it  perfectly  clear  In  several  news- 
paper Interviews  that  in  spite  of  all  the  ex- 
citement and  hoopla  surrounding  the  new 
ping-pong  diplomacy,  the  Mao  government 
has  not  changed  its  basic  line,  llielr  pri- 
mary objective,  he  reminded  us,  is  still  the 
take-over  of  Taiwan,  Just  as  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  North  Vietnamese  government, 
in  spite  of  all  the  diplomatic  accountrements 
In  Paris,  is  still  the  take-over  of  South  Viet 
Nam.  And  in  neither  case,  I  might  add.  Is 
diplomacy  Ukely  to  change  the  issue  in  any 
significant  degree. 

So,  If  we  want  a  rapprochement  with  Mao 
then  we  must  be  prepared  to  repudiate  the 
Republic  of  China — In  exactly  the  same  way, 
again,  as  the  desire  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment with  Hanoi  means  ultimately  the  repu- 
diation of  the  duly  elected  government  of 
South  Viet  Nam. 

Surely  the  United  States  has  not  yet  come 
to  the  point  where  we  are  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice our  non-communist  friends  and  allies 
In  exchange  for  nothing  more  substantial 
than  the  appearance  of  smiles  and  friend- 
ship on  the  part  of  our  communist  enemies! 

The  lesson  it  seems  to  me  is  clear.  So  be- 
fore we  get  ourselves  In  too  deeply  in  this 
search  for  friendship  and  understanding  on 
the  mainland,  let  us  reaffirm  our  continued 
policy  of  support,  cooperation,  and  genuine 
friendship  with  the  peoples  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China. 

And  since  these  matters  affecting  our  rela- 
tions with  the  mainland  have  not  yet  been 
officially  decided,  it  is  all  the  more  essential 
for  those  of  us  who  believe  as  I  do.  both 
within  Congress  and  outside,  to  ^>eak  out 
loud  and  clear  against  all  these  ciirrent  ef- 
forts being  made  to  persiiade  the  adminis- 
tration this  f  aU  to  switch  our  position  at  the 
United  Nations  and  support  the  admission 
of  Red  China  into  the  United  Nations. 

I  believe  that  our  government  must  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  do  so  openly  and 
actively  until  such  time  as  It  renoimces  its 
aggression  against  the  UN  and  goes  on  record 
In  support  of  the  peaceful  principles  of  the 
UN  Charter. 

Secondly,  we  must  continue  our  American 
support  for  the  {Kopoeltlon  that  seating  Red 
China  is  still  an  "Important"  question,  and 
still  requires  a  two-IJilrds  majority. 

Third,  we  must  remind  our  own  people 
as  well  as  the  members  of  the  UN  that  the 
Republic  of  China  Is  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  UN,  and  one  of  the  five  permanent  mem- 
bers of  its  Security  Council.  As  such  its  ex- 
clusion fnmi  the  UN,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, is  completely  out  of  the  question. 
It  makes  no  more  sense.  In  fact,  than  if  one 
were  to  propose  the  expulsion  of  nance  or 
Great  Britain,  both  likewise  foundsca  and 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council, 


simply  on  the  ground  that  neither  coimtry 
exercises  today  as  decisive  a  role  over  world 
events  as  it  did  in  the  days  preceding  World 
War  II,  when  thaPrench  Army  was  commonly 
regarded  as  the  strongest  in  all  Europe,  and 
when  the  sun  never  set  on  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

I  Just  do  not  think  that  the  United  States 
can  either  duck  or  equivocate  on  any  of 
these  tmportant  issues.  We  must,  I  am  con- 
vinced, take  our  stand  firmly  and  openly,  and 
we  must  seek  actively  once  again  this  fall, 
as  we  have  done  so  often  in  the  past,  to  line 
up  UN  votes  for  our  position,  not  Just  sit 
idly  on  the  sidelines,  as  so  many  have  lately 
been  suggesting  that  we  do. 

Finally,  if  In  spite  of  all  our  efforts  a  two- 
thirds  majority  sboiild  appear  to  be  shaping 
up  In  the  Assembly  for  the  admission  of 
Peking,  then  I  would  propo&e  we  move  im- 
mediately to  defer  all  action  on  this  ques- 
tion for  a  year,  to  give  us  tlms  to  see  where 
the  Viet  Nam  negotiations  are  beaded,  and 
to  explore  in  much  greater  detail  the  full 
implications  of  the  new  ping-pong 
diplomacy — a  term,  by  the  way,  that  has 
captured  the  attention  of  the  world's  head- 
line writers  but  which  still,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia  reminded  us  Just  the 
other  day  in  oonneotion  with  his  own  ooim- 
try's  conversations  with  Peking,  has  so  far 
yielded  very,  very  little  indeed  in  diplomatic 
substance. 

This  has  been  a  sober  picture  which  I 
have  painted  for  this  assembly,  but  I  have 
only  tried  to  present  the  facts  about  our 
situaition  in  America  as  they  really  are.  I 
know  you  would  want  it  this  way,  and  also 
I  am  myself  firmly  convinced  that  the  more 
clearly  and  frankly  we  face  up  to  our  prob- 
lems, the  more  effectively  we  are  likely  to 
be  able  to  deal  with  them. 

As  one  who  has  hlnuelf  watched  with 
considerable  dismay  the  shifting  course  of 
American  public  sentiment  on  these  great 
Issues  of  national  security  these  past  few 
years,  I  think  I  know  something  of  the 
perplexity  which  all  of  you  must  have  felt 
as  you  have  been  reading  the  headlines  from 
America. 

The  nation  that  has  stood  for  years  In  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  for  peace,  stability, 
and  freedom,  has  now  begun  to  question  its 
own  piirposes  and  even  to  doubt  Its  own 
resolve. 

We  never  sought,  of  course,  to  be  the 
world's  policeman,  and  Indeed  we  have  never 
filled  that  role.  But  we  recognized  from  the 
start  that  If  a  fight  was  to  be  made  against 
the  forces  of  blackmail  and  aggression — in 
Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe — in  the  days  follow- 
ing the  end  of  World  War  n,  only  the  United 
States  of  America  possessed  the  vision  and 
the  power  to  mobilize  and  lead  the  forces 
of  the  free  world.  We  recognized  that  if  we 
dldnt  provide  that  leadership,  no  one  else 
oould  do  It.  And  so,  without  any  hope  of 
national  gain,  but  only  in  the  conviction 
that  helping  a  neighbor  to  preserve  his  free- 
dom we  were  In  fact  defending  our  own, 
we  moved  to  take  up  the  long  and  costly 
burden. 

Yet,  disturbing  as  the  recent  changes  In 
American  sentiment  may  be,  I  must  aay  I 
still  share  the  optimism  and  determination 
expressed  by  our  President.  America  stlU 
possesses  the  power  and  resources;  all  that 
we  need  la  the  courage,  and  the  hesrt,  and 
the  will. 

And  I  am  oonvlnoed  we  will  find  that  cour- 
age and  that  wiu,  because  I  believe,  as  I 
know  you  believe,  that  It  is  bettM*  to  Uve 
In  freedom  than  In  captivity,  that  oommu- 
nlsm is  bsMcally  wrong  as  a  political  and 
social  philosophy,  that  it  carries  within  Itself 
the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruction,  and  that 
right  and  truth  \iltlmately  will  prevail. 

So  we  do  have  faith  that  those  Captive  Na- 
tions whose  people  we  honor  here  this  week 
will  indeed  acme  day  be  ftee  again.  And  in 
WDrtdng  for  that  freedom  we  ai«  doing  not 
only  what  la  desirable  but  what  Is  right.  And 


no  greater  asslgiunMit  oould  any  body  of 
men  and  women  have. 

As  President  Kennedy  expressed  It  In  his 
Inaugural  Address,  "With  a  good  oonsdence 
our  only  sure  reward,  with  history  the  final 
Judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead 
the  land  we  love,  asking  His  blessing  anti 
His  help,  but  knowing  that  here  on  earth 
God's  work  must  truly  be  our  own." 

And  we  can  also  take  heart  from  the  same 
stirring  words  that  Winston  Churchill  used 
to  rally  the  British  pec^e  in  the  'larkit 
days  of  World  War  H:  "Lift  up  your  hsartt. 
All  will  come  right.  Out  of  the  depths  of 
sorrow  and  sacrUloe  will  be  bom  again  tha 
glaey  of  mankind." 

News  Rxtxasx 

Washxngton.  D.C,  July  19. — Congressman 
Samuel  S.  Stratton  proposed  today  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  the  VS.  use  its  Influence  in 
the  United  Nations  this  fall  to  defer  all  ac- 
tion on  the  question  of  seating  Red  China 
In  the  United  Nations  for  one  year,  so  as  not 
to  cause  "very  grave  damage"  to  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  regime  in  Taiwan  even  be- 
fore we  can  Judge  whether  the  President's 
impending  visit  to  Peking  "will  yield  any- 
thing substantive  in  terms  of  reduced  ten- 
8i(»is  in  the  Far  East." 

Stratton,  who  retximed  last  week  fnxn  a 
brief  trip  to  Taiwan  where  he  spcAe  during 
the  Chinese  celebration  of  "Captive  Nations 
Week,"  reminded  the  President  in  a  letter  to- 
day that  the  PresldMit  himself  had  pointed 
out  that  his  impending  trip  was  not  being 
taken  "at  the  expense  of  old  fMends,"  mean- 
ing the  NatlonaUst  Chinese. 

Neverthelees,  Stratton  pointed  out,  "it  Is 
perfectly  obvious  that,  \inleas  the  United 
States  Itself  takes  immediate  stepe  to  fore- 
stall it,  the  surprise  trip  announcement  will 
have  the  practical  effect  of  expelling  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  from  the  United  Nations 
at  this  fall's  General  Assem^bly  session.  Most 
eommentatOTB  have  already  pointed  out  that 
we  could  hardly  take  the  lead  now  in  a  flght 
to  block  the  seating  of  Red  China  after  hav- 
ing Just  accepted  an  tnvitatloa  to  visit 
Peking  before  next  May." 

In  order  that  the  trip  to  Peking  not  dam- 
age the  Nationalist  Chinese  in  advance, 
Stratton  said,  "I  believe  it  is  most  Impor- 
Unt  that  we  move  at  once  within  the  United 
Nations  to  obtain  a  complete  postponement 
of  the  whole  Chinese  seating  question  until 
the  fall  of  next  year. 

"The  reason  for  this  delay,  of  course,  would 
be  to  permit  you  to  carry  out  your  pro- 
jected visit  as  scheduled  and  to  explore  fully 
the  possibilities  for  enhancing  peace  in  Asia, 
without  our  being  responsible,  even  before 
that  trip  is  begun,  for  causing  serious  dam- 
age to  one  very  old  and  respected  friend  and 
ally  In  the  Far  East,  possibly  even  creating 
a  malor  shift  In  the  balance  of  Asian  pow- 
ei" — something.  I  am  sure,  that  neither  you 
nor  the  Congress  would  want  to  see  occur 
at  this  Juncture." 

Stratton  noted  that  the  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  "eagerly  awaiting"  the  official  VS. 
announcement  of  its  position  on  the  Chinese 
seating  idea,  expected  to  l>e  made  momen- 
tarily. The  iM-oposal  to  defer  all  action  until 
after  the  Nixon  trip  had  been  completed, 
Stratton  said,  "would  be  in  the  best  inter, 
ests  of  our  nation,  and  also  cause  the  least 
damage  within  the  International  oooununlty 
while  your  daring  diplomatic  Initiative  la 
being  carried  forward." 

The  full  text  of  Stratton's  letter  is  at- 
tached. 

WASRnfOTOK,  D.C, 

July  19,  1971. 
The  PRxsmxNT, 
The  White  House. 
Washiiigton.  D.C. 

DxAS  Ms.  PassnsNT:  Your  Thursday  an- 
nouncement of  your  Impending  visit  to  ?«• 
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king  nuula  It  clear  thst  thte  metloa  waa  not 
being  taken  "at  the  expense  of  our  old 
trleulB,"  meaning  of  course  the  NatlODalist 
Chlneee  OoTemmsnt  in  Taipei. 

Nevertbelaes  It  Is  perfectly  obviouB  that, 
unless  ttae  United  States  Itself  takes  Im- 
mediate steps  to  fcxrestall  It,  the  surprise 
trip  announcement  will  have  the  practical 
effect  of  eqwlllng  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
trom  the  United  Nations  at  this  fall's  Oen- 
eral  Aawmtdy  session.  Most  eommentaton 
have  already  pK>lnted  out  that  we  could 
hardly  take  the  lead  now  In  a  fight  to  block 
the  — »t«"g  of  Bed  China  after  having  Just 
accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  Peking  be- 
fore next  May. 

Thus,  In  spite  of  what  we  may  say  about 
"dd  friends,"  the  mere  announcement  of 
your  impending  visit  could  do  very  grave 
damage  to  the  Republic  of  China  even  be- 
fore we  can  judge  whether  the  visit  Itself 
will  yield  anything  substantive  in  terms  of 
reduced  tensions  in  the  Tar  East. 

To  make  your  pledge  not  to  damage  our 
old  friends  meaningful,  therefore,  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  moat  Important  that  we  move 
at  once  within  the  United  Nations  to  obtain 
a  complete  postponement  of  the  whole  Chi- 
nese seating  question  until  the  fall  of  next 
year. 

The  reason  for  this  delay,  of  course,  would 
be  to  permit  you  to  carry  out  your  projected 
visit  as  scheduled  and  to  explore  fully  the 
possibilities  for  enhancing  peace  in  Asia, 
without  our  being  responsible,  even  before 
that  trip  is  begun,  for  causing  serious  dam- 
age to  one  very  old  and  respected  friend  and 
ally  in  the  Far  East,  possibly  even  creating 
a  major  shift  in  the  balance  of  Asian  pow- 
er— something.  I  am  sure,  that  neither  you 
nor  the  Congrees  would  want  to  see  occur 
at  this  j\mctui«. 

Since  the  Nationalist  Chinese  as  weU  as 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  eagerly 
awaiting  the  official  United  States  announce- 
ment of  its  decision  on  the  Chinese  seating 
question,  I  believe  the  action  I  am  proposing 
here  would  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  our 
nation,  and  also  cause  the  least  damage 
within  the  international  community  while 
your  daring  diplomatic  initiative  Is  being 
carried  forward. 

Sincerely  yours, 

SaKTTKL  S.   STmATTOW- 


THE  SHARP8TOWN  FOLLIES— XXIX 

The  SPEAKER  inx>  tempore.  Uzider  a 
prevHouB  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man tiixa  Texas  (Mr.  Gtokzausz)  is  rec- 
ognized fOT  10  minutes. 

Ur.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  day 
beftm  3re8terday  I  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  ctaalnnan  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Oommittee,  oonceming  the  Sharps- 
town  case  and  the  conduct  of  the  Justice 
Department  in  the  matter. 

AUOUBT  4,  1871. 
Hon.  Emaktixl  CxLLxa, 
Chatrman,  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Waahington,  D.C. 

TtKAM.  Mb.  CHAnucAM:  A  f«w  months  ago 
there  wee  public  dtadoaure  of  an  Immense 
■WiTMiaj  In  Texas.  This  situation  l»  so  large 
in  atae  and  so  complex  in  nature  that  deacrlp- 
tion  of  it  defies  the  Imagination.  Though 
many  aspects  of  the  scanrdsi  involve  only 
state  statutes,  fkod  must  be  dealt  with  at 
that  level,  there  are  serious  Federal  questions 
Involved,  and  I  respectfully  invite  yow  atten- 
tion to  these. 

The  prliKApal  individual  behind  this  great 
scandal  was  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Freoik  W.  Sbazp.  According  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Oommlsalon,  Sharp  and  his 
aasoolatee  engaged  in  a  great  scheme  to  de- 
ftwod  banks  and  instirance  companies  and 
other  entitles  under  his  control,  to  manlpu- 
lata  the  values  of  stocks  in  such  compfmiea. 


to  deal  In  unregistered  stocks,  and  to  engage 
In  any  number  of  oCbar  UUalt  aoUvlUas. 
Ulttanattiy  a  vary  tauga  nmniwr  «f  Importaai 
Texas  officials  ware  mTolvad|tn  tha  actisnie 
in  oiM  way  or  anotlMr.  with  tba  raanlt  that 
tha  state  go^emsniant  WM  gananHy  tainted, 
If  not  oorruptad. 

The  umtad  States  had  food  rasa  on  to 
brieve  that  Sharp  was  vtMf  at  a  aumbar 
of  crtmlnal  offanaaa.  &i  olbar  hanking  osaaa 
in  Texaa  tha  Dapartmant  oC  Juattea  baa  pr>- 
oeedad  with  a  thoroagh  and  oaaB(plata  proaa- 
outtoo.  Strangely  anoofh.  In  tha  eaaa  at 
umtwl  Statea  v.  Vtank  Sharp,  tha  luatloa 
Department  agreed  to  lat  tha  man  plead 
guilty  to  two  offanaaa,  ana  luvolvloc  taim 
entry  in  bank  raoocda,  tha  other  InvolTlng 
sale  ot  unreglstarad  aaeialttaa.  Tba  court 
aentenoed  the  man  to  a  total  ot  five  thousand 
doUars  in  fines  and  a  three  year  suspended 
Jail  term. 

After  the  sentencing,  the  Department  of 
Justice  asked  for  immunity  for  Mr.  Shaip, 
and  the  ooiirt  granted  it.  According  to  the 
court,  it  had  no  alternative.  At  a  later  date, 
however,  the  order  was  modified  but  only 
after  my  outcry,  so  that  Sharp  could  be 
brought  before  Texas  grand  juries  investi- 
gating the  case. 

Tlxere  are  three  areas  of  special  interest  In 
this  matter,  and  which  I  believe  merit  your 
earnest  attention,  and  approprlata  corrective 
aotlon. 

1.  The  Federal  immunity  statute. — It  ap- 
pears that  thec«  should  be  close  Ooogreaslon- 
al  review  of  the  Federal  Immunity  statute. 
In  the  Sharp  case.  It  appears  that  Immunity 
waa  granted  before  the  government  even  bad 
any  idea  of  the  extent  of  crimes  concerned, 
and  before  it  had  so  much  as  completed  its 
inveatlgatlon.  There  Is  little  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  immTinilty  was  required,  neoeaaary 
or  dasliabie  In  the  Sharp  oaae.  If  the  conduct 
at  that  case  Is  any  indicator,  I  believe  that 
Ocngreas  ought  to  review  the  whole  matter  of 
Immunity  and  determine  how  the  statute  has 
been  used. 

More  importantly,  I  believe  that  the  im- 
munity statute  should  be  modified  to  give 
the  judge  more  authority  over  the  question. 
He  should  be  allowed  to  evaluate  the  evi- 
dence for  himself  before  granting  immunity 
As  it  stands,  be  must  accept  the  decision  of 
the  government.  Tb»  decision  to  grant  Im- 
munity is  momentous,  and  in  it  la  bound  up 
the  whole  concept  of  justice;  such  a  pomtr 
ought  to  be  shared,  and  not  be  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  government. 

a.  Bqual  admlnlatratlon  of  justice. — ^In  one 
Houston  bank  case,  a  bank  president  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  false  entry  of  $17,000  in  his  bank 
books.  The  judge  sentenced  him  to  five  yeara 
and  a  five  thousand  dollar  fine.  By  contrast, 
the  judge  sentencing  nank  Sharp — not  the 
same  Judge— on  the  identical  charge,  but  this 
time  involving  a  half  million  doUar  entry — 
aaaeesed  an  eighteen  month  suspended  sen- 
tence and  $3,500  fine.  Another  court,  sentenc- 
ing an  Interatate  chicken  thief,  aasessed  three 
years  in  prison.  The  differences  in  these 
crimes  Is  startling  in  the  extreme,  as  Is  the 
difference  in  sentences  asseesed.  I  suggest 
that  it  might  be  desirable  to  review  the  en- 
tire sentencing  procedure  in  Federal  courts, 
and  although  it  is  properly  the  duty  of 
judges  to  attempt  to  find  the  best  Uksans  ol 
rehabilitation,  some  method  might  be  de- 
vised to  eliminate  tbla  vast  disparity  in  sen- 
tences. 

3.  Conduct  of  the  Justice  Department. — 
In  one  Texas  bank  case,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment brought  lengthy  Indlctmrants;  in  the 
Sharp  case  this  was  not  done  at  all,  though 
the  failure  of  Sharp's  bank  Involved  groas 
improprieties  and  huge  monetary  losses.  In 
the  former  case  I  am  certain  that  the  law 
has  been  followed  to  the  letter,  and  cannot 
understand  why  this  was  not  so  in  the  latter 
case. 

It  might  be  that  the  reluctance  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  proceed  with  vigor 
against  Mr.  Sharp  Is  related  to  the  fact  that 


tba  present  Assistant  Attorney  Qeneral,  Will 
WUaon.  was  employed  by  Sharp  during  two 
years  of  the  time  that  Sharp  concocted  and 
carried  out  his  grand  scheme.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
general  oounsrt  for  at  least  three  Sharp  oom- 
panlea  during  this  period,  and  carried  out 
numerous  assignments  for  Sharp,  some  of 
tham  invcAvlng  deals  of  a  most  queatlonabla 
nature. 

Whathar  or  not  tha  Justice  Department 
seeks  to  protect  Wilson  by  falling  to  prooaed 
against  Sharp,  there  Is  serious  queatlon  about 
Wilson's  fitneaa  to  aerra.  He  surdy  knew  tha 
nattira  of  tha  deals  that  Sharp  waa  m«^«g 
while  he  aerved  aa  Sharp's  legal  adviser,  and 
certainly  did  nothing  to  atop  the  schema 
from  developing  and  being  carried  out. 
I  queatlon  whether  a  man  having  that  kind 
of  performance  record  can  be  trusted  to  ba 
responsible  for  proaecutlon  of  the  criminal 
statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  detailed  all  theaa 
matters  in  a  series  of  statements.  I  will  ba 
happy  to  furnish  you  additional  informa- 
tion, and  am  available  to  you  at  any  time. 
I  earnestly  request  you  to  thoroughly  inves- 
tigate the  matters  above,  and  take  such  cor- 
rective action  aa  might  ba  required. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HXNXT    B.    OOHZALEZ, 

Jf  ember  of  Congreaa. 


A  TAX  ON  SULPDR  OXIDES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspdi)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  place  a 
tax  on  the  emissions  of  sulfur  oxides. 
The  successful  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  be  a  hallmark  in  the  battle  to  save 
the  environment. 

Taxing  polluters  is  regarded  by  vir- 
tually all  economists  as  the  most  effec- 
tive, most  efficient,  and  most  equitable 
way  to  make  a  real  dent  in  the  pollution 
problem. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  antipollution  effort  has  been 
through  the  use  of  standards  or  direct 
regulations.  These  laws  attempt  to  limit 
pollution  by  ordering  the  polluter  to 
either  reduce,  or  eliminate  altogether, 
his  harmful  emissions.  Anyone  who  has 
given  only  a  cursory  glance  at  any  re- 
cent data  aa  emissi<His  can  see  what  a 
dismal  failure  they  have  been.  The  ma- 
jor reasfxi  standards  or  regulations  will 
never  do  the  Job,  Is  that  they  do  not  en- 
courage abatement,  but  tend  to  delay  it. 
Tha:«  is  always  a  time  lag  between  the 
date  of  passage  of  the  specific  legisla- 
tion, and  the  last  possible  date  allowed 
for  c<Hnpliance  by  the  polluter.  The 
longer  the  time  lag,  the  easier  it  is  to  get 
the  bill  pcused.  Air  polluters  do  not  have 
to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  until  1976.  There  are  no  incen- 
tives to  install  abatement  equiixnent 
now,  all  you  have  to  do  is  state  your 
c<Nnpany  will  comply  by  1976. 

Opting  for  the  standards  aivroach 
clearly  demonstrates  we  do  not  feel  pol- 
lution is  something  harmful.  But  sulfur 
oxide  emissions  are  now  estimated  to 
cause  between  1,100-2,200  excess  deaths 
per  year  in  New  York  City  alone.  Allow- 
ing the  polluter  5  man  years  before  he 
installs  abatement  equipment  means  we 
are  allowing  the  sulfur  oxide  polluters  to 
kill  5,000-10,000  more  people  in  New  York 
City  before  we  say  stop. 

Once  the  Qovemment  commits  itself 
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to  grace  periods  for  abatemeixt.  It  nat- 
urally follows  that  the  p<dluters  wUl 
argue  that  the  grace  period  be  extended. 
Thus,  no  incentives  are  Introduced  for 
rapid  abatement.  It  becomes  more  profit- 
able to  wait  until  the  last  possible  date 
to  instcOl  equipment;  and  then  ask  en- 
forcing agency  for  an  extension,  which  is 
routlndy  granted. 

Strlldng  and  shameful  evidence  of  tUs 
was  demonstrated  Just  last  month  by 
Envlromnental  Protection  Agency  Ad- 
minlBtrator,  William  Ruckelshaus.  A 
Washington  Post  reporter  asked  Mr. 
RiK^elshaus  if  the  Oovemment  would 
shut  down  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1976  if 
they  were  the  only  automobile  producer 
whose  oars  oould  not  meet  the  1976  re- 
quirements imder  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  answered  that  in  such 
a  situation  Ford  Motor  Co.  would  be 
granted  an  extension.  I  imagine  the 
automobile  industry  was  elated.  The  Ad- 
ministrator <a  EPA  has,  in  fact,  stated 
they  do  not  have  to  comply.  The  incen- 
tives for  developing  low  cost  emission 
equipment  are  elbninated.  AU  the  p(d- 
luter  must  do  is  inform  the  public, 
through  advertising,  that  he  is  concerned 
with  the  environment,  and  \b  dodng  all 
he  can. 

Under  this  system  the  polluter  allocates 
scarce  funds  to  advertising  Instead  of 
spending  the  money  on  research  and  de- 
velopment in  poUution  abatement  itself. 
Ralph  Nader's  Task  Force  on  Air  P<^u- 
tlon  found  that  Consolidated  Edtoon,  one 
of  the  largest  polluters  of  sulfur  oxides 
in  New  York  City.  Q>ent  $143,000  en  all 
forms  of  air  pollution  research  during 
the  last  5  years.  When  compared  to  the 
$180,000  Consolidated  Edison  spent  on 
air  pollution  advertising  during  the  same 
period,  one  can  see  where  Consolidated 
Edison's  priorities  are. 

L^dslation  that  provides  incentives 
for  abatement,  not  propc«andizin«.  is 
necesssuT  if  we  are  ever  to  really  tackle 
the  problem.  Standards  or  regulations 
will  never  do  it. 

Many  polluters  will  argue  that  sid>- 
sidies  are  the  only  answer.  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  favors  this 
approach  and  would  like  to  see  tax  cred- 
its for  abatement  equipment  adopted. 
But  the  costs  of  such  a  program,  in  terms 
of  foregone  tax  revenues,  would  moat 
certainly  escape  the  critical  eye  of  con- 
gressional committees  and  we  would  not 
know  what  the  program  is  coeting  us. 

Second,  the  adoption  of  the  use  of  sub- 
sidization would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
troducing a  new  set  of  perverted  incent- 
ives into  the  pollution  attack.  The 
amount  of  the  grant  or  tax  credit  would 
depend  on  two  variables:  the  level  of 
emissions  and  the  cost  of  the  abatement 
equipment.  There  would  be  a  strong  in- 
centive to  exaggerate  the  level  of  emis- 
sions before  the  abatonent  to  show  more 
favorable  results,  and  to  exaggerate  the 
costs  of  control  to  receive  larger  pay- 
ments or  tax  credits. 

Third,  the  costs  of  sidt>sidization  would 
be  borne  by  the  wrc«ig  people,  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer,  and  not  the  right  people, 
the  polluters  or  the  consumer  who  uses 
the  product  which  causes  pcdlution. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  subsidization 
would  not  work — it  might,  but  the  cost 
would  be  high.  Nor  is  it  to  say  that  sub- 


sidies should  be  ruled  out  in  all  cases 
in  some  cases  such  as  help  to  municipcdi- 
ties  for  sewer  treatment,  subsidies  would 
be  a  good  approach.  But  in  general  sub- 
sidies should  not  be  the  main  thrust  of 
the  attack  on  pollutlon. 

On  balsmce,  I  believe  that  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  external  costs  of 
pollution  Is  to  internalize  them  as  an 
economist  would  through  the  use  of 
taxes.  Through  the  use  of  a  tax.  we  can 
force  the  producer  to  pay  his  total  costs 
of  production.  Total  cost  for  the  produce- 
would  then  include  not  only  the  private 
costs  of  labor,  raw  materials,  machinery, 
and  so  forth,  but  also  the  external  costs, 
or  those  which  he  imposes  upon  the  m- 
vironmMit,  paid  for  witti  the  tax.  We 
determine  tiie  cost  the  p(dluter  is  Im- 
posing upon  the  environment  and  then 
present  the  polluter  with  the  tax  bUl. 

The  use  of  a  pollution  tax.  unlike  a 
subsidy,  jnitB  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  the 
environmoit  where  it  belongs,  on  the 
pcdluter.  Unlike  using  direct  regulation 
under  a  pollution  tax  there  is  no  con- 
troversy over  an  acceptable  level  of  pol- 
lution— the  tax  is  set  on  a  sliding  scale, 
the  less  pollution  the  less  the  tax.  Too, 
unlike  using  direct  regulation,  there  Is  no 
controversy  over  when  the  regulation 
goes  into  effect — the  tax  is  put  on  im- 
mediately and  when  the  pcdlution  is  cor- 
rected, the  tax  comes  off. 

When  the  tax  goes  into  effect,  the  pol- 
luter faces  three  basic  choices : 

First,  he  can  stop  producing  and  stop 
polluting.  This  would  occur  in  <Hily  a 
very  few  cases,  when  the  level  of  his  pol- 
lution is  extremely  high  and  the  abate- 
ment equiinumt  is  prohibitively  expen- 
sive. 

Second,  the  polluter  can  install  abate- 
ment equipment.  This  will  occur  when 
the  cost  at  abatement  is  less  than  the 
tax. 

Third,  the  polluter  can  pay  the  tax. 
This  would  occur  only  when  the  costs 
of  abatement  are  higher  than  ^Vbe  tax. 
This  may  be  a  feasible  solution  where 
great  economies  of  scale  exist,  such  as 
sewage  treatment.  Maximum  i^tement 
with  minimum  coet  could  be  achieved 
if  the  municipalities  built  highly  efficient 
treatment  plants,  and  treated  all  the 
wastes  of  industrial  pollutuv.  The  taxes 
or  charges  levied  on  the  polluters  would 
pay  for  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  treatment  facilities. 

However  using  an  air  pollution  tax 
the  charges  must  be  high  enough  to  en- 
courage abatement.  If  the  air  polluter  is 
paying  the  tax  instead  of  having  the 
abatement  equipment  then  the  tax  is  not 
high  enough.  The  tax,  if  properly  levied, 
will  3rteld  very  little  revenue.  It  will,  how- 
ever encourage  the  polluter  to  remove  all 
the  pollutants,  not  Just  80  or  90  percent. 

Why  have  not  we  already  adopted  this 
approach  of  taxing  polluters  if  this  is 
such  a  good  way  of  controlling  pollution? 
What  are  the  objections? 

Many  people  concerned  about  the 
environment  have  felt  that  taxing  pol- 
luters is  analogous  to  granting  a  license 
to  pollute.  It  was  argued  that  the  big 
firms  would  have  sufficient  wealth  to 
Just  keep  polluting  and  pay  the  tax.  But 
this  objection  is  probably  the  result  of  a 
misunderstanding  of  government  tax 
policies.  There  are  two  types  of  taxes: 


revenue  taxes,  like  the  inocmie  tax,  de- 
signed to  bring  large  sums  of  money  into 
the  government  coffers  and  taxes  such 
as  tariffs  which  are  designed  to  mo- 
tivate people  to  act  in  certain  ways.  A 
pollution  tax  Is  of  the  second  type  since 
the  government  would  hope  to  collect 
little  or  no  revenue  and  can  raise  the 
tax  to  encourage  producers  to  install 
abatement  equipment  instead.  A  good 
example  of  what  happens  when  polluters 
are  forced  to  pay  fcHr  the  damage  they 
do  was  related  in  a  letter  to  my  colleague, 
John  Braddias.  of  Indiana  recently. 
Without  obJecticHi.  I  enter  the  letter  at 
this  point: 

Ranuxioir  LsBoaATORT, 
UxmaMtOT  or  Noisx  Daxx, 
Notre  Dame.  Ind.,  July  21. 1971. 
Hon.  John  BaaoxMAa, 
Raybum  House  BviUUng, 
WoMhington.  D.O. 

DBAS  JoHx:  I  know  that  matters  such  aa  I 
am  about  to  deaerlbe  are  out  of  the  purview 
of  your  Committee  but  you  zomy  know  to 
whom  thla  letter  may  be  usefully  transmit- 
ted. 

I  returned  from  a  delightful  adentlfic 
meeting  In  New  Hampahlre  where  I  was 
blessedly  uodlaturbad  by  newapapers  to  find 
a  stack  of  Wall  Street  Journals  awaiting 
me  at  home  on  Sunday  morning.  As  usual. 
I  glanced  throogh  them  to  find  out  what  la 
really  going  on  tn  the  world.  On  the  baA 
page  of  the  July  la  lasue,  I  diacovered  a  story 
entttlad  "m»m  propoaal  to  tax  the  fouling 
of  tiie  air  oould  being  new  type  of  poUutlcn 
oontrol."  The  artieia  quotea  Bepreaantattve 
Lea  Aapln  aaaaylng  that  the  Idea  "will  reveraa 
the  entire  incentive  pioceaa  by  making  it 
more  profltaUa  not  to  pollute."  After  a  aeriea 
of  oommants  by  peofrie  at  different  aorta  fa- 
vonble  to  such  a  bill,  there  U  a  atatflmsnt 
"On  the  Industry  side,  repreeentatlvee  of  the 
coal,  oU  and  mining  cocnpanlM  eay  costa 
would  skyrocdcet  If  a  charge  ware  placed  on 
every  pound  of  sulfur  coming  out  of  smoke 
sta<^s." 

I  dont  presume  to  advise  on  the  amount  of 
tax  that  should  be  established  If  such  a  bUl 
were  to  be  paaanrt  but  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
a  Uttla  atory  about  eomethlng  I  learned  ^>- 
proxlmately  twenty  years  ago  when  I  was  a 
guest  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Chemis- 
try at  the  Trail,  B.C.  plant  of  the  ConaoU- 
dated  Smelting  and  Refining  Company.  My 
host  told  a  very  nmiiMing  story  of  the  "sul- 
fur farmers"  of  Wsshlngton,  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana, who  planted  their  farms  very  careful- 
ly eendi  spring  with  fuQ  knowledge  that  there 
would  be  no  crop  to  bring  In  at  the  harvest. 
The  reason  was  that  the  sulfur  dloadde  fumaa 
(from  the  bvu-ning  of  ores)  coming  down  with 
the  wind  from  Ttall,  about  eight  mtlea  acroaa 
the  Canadian  border,  would  effectlvtiy  de- 
stroy all  pro^wcts  of  a  crop.  The  faraMra 
would,  as  I  remember,  make  detailed  claims 
to  the  International  Claims  OonmilsBlon.  Ul- 
timately, that  Oommlsalon  would  decide  that 
the  faimeiB  bad  suffared  loaaea  amounting 
to  several  million  dollara  a  y«ar  t*  the  rasult 
of  the  Incautious  operations  of  the  Oanadlan 
plant.  Consolidated  Smelting  and  Beflning 
woiild,  as  a  result,  have  to  put  out  those  mil- 
lions to  compensate  the  American  faimara 
and  everybody  (except  Consolidated)  was 
han>y. 

Apparently,  after  several  years  of  such  op- 
eration, the  people  at  Consolidated  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
to  put  the  problem  ysp  to  Uielr  (herniate  or 
at  least  to  people  who  ml^t  react  reaUatl- 
cally  to  the  problem.  What  they  did  was  to 
convert  the  sulftir  dioxide  fumes  into  sulfur 
trtoxlde  and  then  into  sulfuric  add. 

"Hie  trick  now  was  to  market  the  sulfurlo 
acid.  IVall  u  located  at  a  rather  high  water- 
fall on  the  Columbia  Blver.  Ihus,  It  waa  easy 
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«Diou«ta  to  obtain  conolderable  power  ftom 
that  imtcffteU  uid  aome  of  the  power  In  turn 
WM  naad  to  fix  nitrogen  to  produce  ammonia. 
Th»  amtnonla  In  turn  was  reacted  with  nU- 
furlc  add  to  produce  ammonium  atdfate, 
which  Is  an  excellent  fertilizer.  Thus,  the 
ConaoUdated  Smelting  fovmd  Itaelf  In  the 
tertlUaer  budneas.  No  longer  content  with 
•uch  triumphs,  they  decided  to  make  mere 
ammonia  and  convert  that  In  turn  Into 
nitric  acid.  Ammonia  and  nitric  acid  give 
another  fertUlaer,  ammonlvui  nitrate,  which 
was  alao  Mid  effectively.  Now,  they  aaw  many 
cf>pGrtunltl«B  and  one  of  the  things  they  did 
WM  to  buy  potassium,  or  rather  potasatim) 
materials  from  someplace  In  the  northern 
United  States  (I  think  It  was  Montana  or 
Idaho),  which  In  t\im  was  Incarporsted  In 
either  the  nltrste  or  the  sulfate  to  give  very 
good  potassium  fertilizer.  Of  courae.  Con. 
solldated  paid  for  the  potaaslum  they  pur- 
chased  fTMn  the  United  States — bvit  with 
American  money  I 

The  joker.  In  my  mind  st  least,  regarding 
•U  these  cfieratlona  Is  that  their  principal 
market  seems  to  be  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  United  States  and  Hawaii.  They  now 
»»*P  •  proflt  from  sale  of  fertlllzecs  to  the 
very  people  whom  they  had  to  pay  previously 
In  compensation  for  claims. 

The  moral  of  this  UtUe  story  Is  that,  if  the  ■ 
Incen^ve  exists,  one  may  turn  a  loss  Into 
a  proflt.  The  people  who  now  belch  sulfur 
dioxide  Into  the  atmoaphere  have  had  no 
such  Incentive  because  they  did  not  have 
to  pay  for  the  prlvUege.  Oonscdldated  Smalt- 
ing  had  a  real  Incentive  because  they  had  to 
pay  for  the  prlvUege  year  after  year.  Ultimate- 
ly, the  stupidity  of  the  situation  got  through 
to  them.  I  am  falily  confident  that  given 
similar  incenUves  the  rather  briuiant  people 
who  at  present  find  It  profitable  to  waste 
sulfur  dkHdde  wlU  And  H  equally,  or  perhaps 
more,  profltable  to  oolleot  It  and  convert  It 
Into  sometlUng  marketable  and  useful  both 
to  their  Immediate  Interests  and  the  oenecai 
miUtn  of  the  public. 
Sincerely, 

Mn.TON  BtTKroK, 
Smeritua  ProfcMor  of  Chemittry. 

Second,  some  people  have  charged  that 
a  poUution  tax  wlU  raise  the  Arms'  costs 
and  they  wlU  Just  pass  these  Increased 
costs  on  to  the  consumer.  I  agree  with 
them;  that  is  the  most  equitable  solu- 
tion. As  of  now.  people  who  live  close  to 
the  polluter's  ttrm  are  bearing  part  of 
the  costs  of  his  production.  The  con- 
sumers of  his  product  are  now  paying  an 
artificially  low  price.  The  wmsumers  of 
steel  are  paying  less  for  steel  because 
part  of  the  costs  of  producing  steel  are 
being  borne  by  the  people  who  live  close 
to  the  steel  plant.  Thus  the  consumers 
of  steel  are  buying  steel  too  cheaply  as 
the  present  price  does  not  reflect  the  true 
costs  of  production. 

More  importantly,  people  are  now  buy- 
in*  products  which  cause  a  lot  of  pollu- 
tion precisely  because  the  price  does  not 
reflect  the  total  cost.  Only  when  all  ar- 
ticles for  sale  really  reflect  the  total  cost 
of  producing  those  articles  will  we,  as 
consumers,  really  make  the  intelligent 
choices  as  to  what  we  buy.  Under  total 
cost  pricing  products  which  cause  pol- 
luticm  will  cost  more  and  people  will  buy 
less  of  them  which  is  what  we  want. 

Manufacturers  claim  that  with  a  pol- 
lution tax  they  will  suffer  because  their 
costs  will  increase,  while  foreign  flrms 
being  allowed  to  continue  to  produce  will 
undercut  their  prices.  It  is  true  that  the 
cost  to  polluters  will  increase,  either  from 
paying  the  tax  or  from  installation  of 
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abatement  equipment,  but  that  does  not 
reflect  an  increase  in  total  costs  to  the 
society.  The  costs  are  Just  transferred 
to  the  people  who  are  really  impnuing 
them  upon  others. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  tax  sulfur  oxide  emissions. 

Sulfur  oxides  cause  billi(»i8  of  d<dlars 
worth  of  damage  to  health  and  pn^erty 
each  year.  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  reports  that  each  pound  of 
sulfur  oxides  emitted  causes  25  cents  of 
healfth  and  property  damage.  Presently, 
there  are  over  30  million  tons  being 
emitted  every  year  in  the  United  States, 
approximately  300  pounds  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child. 

A  recent  study  conducted  in  New  York 
City  has  shown  that  sulfur  oxides  start 
causing  excess  deaitlw  when  the  average 
daily  concentratl(Hi  reaches  between  0.2 
and  0.4  parts  per  million,  lliese  concen- 
trations existed  on  30  percent  of  the  dasrs 
Included  in  the  study.  If  these  levels  exist 
30  percent  of  the  time,  between  1,100  and 
2,200  excess  deaths  are  caused  by  sulfur 
oxides  in  New  York  City  every  year. 

Various  other  studies  have  confirmed 
the  results  of  the  New  York  research. 
Studies  in  London  showed  that  the  daily 
death  rate  increased  when  the  concen- 
tration of  sulfur  oxides  reached  0.25  parts 
per  million.  A  more  distinct  increase  in 
deaths  occurred  when  the  levels  reached 
0.35  parts  per  million.  In  Chicago,  in 
1969.  a  tonperature  inversion  caused  the 
sulfur  oxide  level  to  rise  so  high  that  100 
excess  deaths  occurred  with  some  of  the 
victims  less  than  2  years  old.  The  n.8. 
Public  Health  Service  reports  that  long 
term  adverse  health  effects  begin  whoi 
the  oozKsentratlon  of  sulfur  oxide  reaches 
0.1  parts  per  million.  New  Yoi*  City  Is 
above  that  level. 

People  buy  air  conditioners  in  order 
bo  breathe  some  fresh  air,  the  utility  gen- 
erates more  electricity,  and  along  with 
it  of  course,  more  air  pollution.  Increased 
particulate  and  sulfur  oxide  emissions 
reduce  direct  sunlight  so  people  have  to 
turn  on  their  lights  sooner,  further  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  electricity.  Par- 
ticulates reduce  direct  sunlight  by  as 
much  as  two-thirds  in  our  northern 
urban  areas. 

Sulfur  oxides  also  corrode  metal.  EPA 
reports  that  the  corrosion  rates  are  up 
to  flve  times  greater  in  polluted  areas 
than  in  rural  areas.  Sulfur  oxides  dam- 
age all  types  of  electrical  equipment.  In 
heavily  polluted  areas,  there  is  a  one- 
third  reduction  In  the  life  of  overhead 
power  line  hardware  and  guy  wires.  Sul- 
fur oxides  Increase  the  drjrlng  time  of 
oil-based  paints,  reducing  their  durabil- 
ity. It  is  not  necesseuT  to  mention  the 
effects  of  sulfiB-  oxides  on  vegtatlon. 
Professor  Burton's  letter  will  suffice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  time  has  ar- 
rived to  start  taxing  polluters;  sulfur  ox- 
ides would  be  a  good  place  to  begin. 

I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  care  to  put 
together  a  bill  that  would  both  be  effec- 
tive in  reducing  emissions  of  sulfur  ox- 
ides, and  would  be  relatively  easy  to  ad- 
minister. The  level  of  the  tax  would  start 
out  low,  2.5  cents  per  pound  in  1972.  and 
hicrease  by  2.5  cents  each  year  until  1975. 
From  1975  on,  the  tax  will  be  10  cents  per 
pound.  Ttit  increasing  rate  of  the  tax  for 


the  first  4  years  will  provide  the  necessary 
incentives  to  the  polluters  to  start  abate- 
ment immediately,  because  the  longer 
they  wait,  the  higher  tax  they  will  have 
to  pay. 

To  make  the  tax  easy  and  inexpensive 
to  administer,  the  bill  is  structured  in 
such  a  way  there  will  be  a  minimnm 
amount  of  monitoring  necessary.  Approx- 
imately 75  percrait  of  the  sulfur  oxides 
emitted  Into  the  atmosphere  come  from 
the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels.  Sulfur  is 
present  In  vanning  amounts  in  all  coal 
and  oil.  Where  the  sulfur  oxide  emission 
results  from  the  burning  of  coal  and  oil, 
it  is  very  simple  to  determine  the  level  of 
emissian.  One  pound  of  sulfur  in  fuel 
yields  2  pounds  of  sulfur  oxides  upon 
combustlm.  In  this  case,  the  tax  will  be 
collected  on  the  fuel  at  the  refinery  or 
coal  mine  at  double  the  rate  of  that  on 
sulfur  oxides. 

The  Treasury  will  set  up  a  certificate 
system  and  anyone  who  removes  sulfur 
oxides  from  stack  gases  will  receive  a 
rebate  for  the  amount  of  sulfur  oxides 
removed.  This  will  leave  all  options  open 
for  removal.  In  cases  where  stack  gas  re- 
moval systems  are  of  low  cost  and  ex- 
tremely efficient,  the  firm  will  probably 
purchase  high  sulfur  fuel  and  get  a  large 
rebate  for  removal.  In  cases  where  stack 
gas  removal  is  now  technologically  ex- 
pensive, the  firm  will  purchase  very  low 
sulfur,  or  desulfurlzed  fuel.  Refineries 
will  have  the  Incentive  to  find  low  cost 
desulfurlzation  techniques  as  there  will 
be  a  strong  demand  for  desulfurlzed  fuel. 
There  are  no  restrictions.  The  market 
economy  will  guide  business  firms  to  find 
the  lowest  cost,  most  efflcimt  way  of 
doing  the  Job. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give  this 
bill  careful  study.  I  will  reintroduce  the 
bill  with  cosponsors,  after  the  recess. 


PAYMENTS  BY  POSTAL  SERVICE  TO 
RETIREMENT  FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DUL8KI.  Mr.  ftjeaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  for 
payments  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to 
the  civil  service  retirement  fund  for  in- 
creases in  the  unfunded  liability  to  the 
fimd  caused  by  increases  In  benefits  for 
Postal  Service  employees. 

The  bin  is  ooeponsored  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nwiih  Carolina  (Mr.  Hkkdkk- 
sow) ,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Civil  Service,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Oaoss), 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Congiress  has  established  a  p(^cy  that 
any  increases  in  civil  service  retirement 
benefits  must  be  accompanied  by  pro- 
visions for  appropriate  payments  to  the 
civil  aervioe  retirement  fund. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  w- 
plies  to  the  extra  costs  Incurred,  or  which 
may  be  Incurred,  by  the  new  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

These  include  the  additional  costs  re- 
sulting from  the  large  number  of  Invol- 
untary sepiiratlona  and  early  retlrementB 
by  postal  employees  in  line  with  the  re- 
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cent  special  incentive  plan  of  the  Postal 
Service.  It  also  aptHtes  to  the  pay  in- 
creases both  at  management  level  and 
under  union  agreements,  as  well  as  to 
any  liberalized  benefits  which  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Postal  Service  in  the 
future. 

The  bill,  as  Introduced,  seeks  to  make 
the  Postal  Service  liable — as  is  the  Oov- 
emment  generally — for  its  share  of  any 
increase  in  the  unfunded  UabUll^  oif  the 
retirement  fund. 

CongresB  must  provide  f imding  for  any 
increased  liability  which  it  authorizes 
for  the  rest  of  Government,  and  this 
bill  simply  seeks  to  fix  without  question 
the  responsibility  for  such  additlcxial 
funding  ^(^ilch  Is  Incurred  by  an  agency 
which  is  outside  the  control  of  Congress. 

There  was  no  provision  in  the  postal 
reform  legislation  for  this  liability,  and 
the  Congress  no  longer  has  any  control 
over  pay  or  benefits  of  postal  peisonnel 
although  the  employees  continue  to  come 
under  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem. 

Public  Law  91-93  set  the  policy  for 
staMlizing  the  retirement  fund,  includ- 
ing authorizing  appropriations  to  cover 
any  future  increases  within  Government 
In  unfunded  liability,  to  be  paid  in  30 
equal  ft.nniHvi  installments. 

The  new  postal  service  is  an  inde- 
pendent corporation,  formed  to  (verate 
without  general  subsidy,  and  therefore 
provision  needs  to  be  made  in  law  for 
the  independent  Postal  Service  to  re- 
imburse the  retirement  fund  for  any 
unfunded  liaUIities  which  it  incurs. 


LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OP  FIRST  SESSION,  92D  CON- 
GRESS, TO  DATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boocs)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  begin 
our  summer  recess  it  is  a  good  time  to 
refiect  on  the  legislative  accomplish- 
ments of  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress to  date. 

With  the  help  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  following  compilation  of  our 
action  is  included  in  the  Ricoro  for  the 
benefit  of  Members  who  will  be  going 
to  their  districts  during  the  recess. 

iiCCtSLATlyK   AOCO)<PLISHMXNTS   OF   THE   PiKST 

Session  or  thx  B2o  Conokbss,  to  Date 

THE  XCONOMT  AMD  XTMXMPtOTaanrT 

Inflation  Is  still  q>lrallng.  Strikes  and  ever- 
Incresslng  wage  settlements  beset  us.  At  th« 
same  time,  the  Nation's  unemployment  rate 
remains  high.  Since  January  1969  approxi- 
mately 3.8  million  persons  have  been  added 
to  the  Nation's  vinemployment  roUs.  Today 
nearly  S.6  mlllon  Individuals  are  unemployed 
with  1.2  million  being  out  of  work  for  16 
weeks  or  longer.  According  to  the  latest  data 
available  at  this  writing,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  Is  8.1 
percent. 

This  situation  Is  one  with  which  the  Con- 
gress Is  very  concerned. 

Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1791 
With  a  national  unemployment  rata  In 
recent  months  at  around  6  percent,  this 
country  needs  more  Jobs,  and  It  needs  them 
now.  Congnaa  Is  working  to  meet  this  end. 
The  welfare  reform  bUl,  HJl.  1,  passed  by 
the  House  in  June,  would  allocate  $800  mil- 


lion for  public  service  Jobs,  giving  employ- 
ment to  an  estimated  200,000  persons.  It  also 
would  provide  S640  mUllon  for  Job  training, 
thus  augmenting  existing  manpower  train- 
ing programs. 

As  an  Immediata  effect  In  areas  of  high  un- 
employment, however,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  approved  an  emergency  bill  de- 
signed to  create  between  510,000  and  200,000 
city  and  State  Jobs  for  the  \inemployed.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-54,  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  for  which  there  was  strong  bipartisan 
political  support,  authorizes  Federal  ex- 
penditures of  $1.76  billion  over  two  years  to 
create  public  Jobs  In  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  police  work,  sanitation,  and  pub- 
lic works.  Designed  to  provide  on-the-job 
training  to  assist  those  who  are  hired  to  find 
permanent  Jobs,  the  measure  also  provides 
for  prompt  employment  In  communities 
which  need  Immediate  assistance. 

This  legislation  takes  Into  account  and 
provides  for  a  wide  range  of  problems.  First, 
It  U  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of  the  cities 
and  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  although  the 
overall  unen^loyment  rate  may  decline  be- 
low 4.5  percent  the  rate  In  many  of  our 
large  cities  could  remain  as  high  as  6  percent. 
Unexpected  cutbacks  In  hard-bit  industries 
are  likewise  taken  Into  consideration. 

PutoUc  Law  92-54  addresses  Itself  to  each 
of  these  jaotAeeas,  wtiile  not  excluding  the 
others.  It  provides  that  some,  but  not  more 
than  one-tihlrd,  of  the  public  service  Jobs 
creatad  may  be  for  unemployed  proteeslonais. 
At  the  same  time.  It  guarantees  that  these 
prafesslooals  will  not  exhaust  iti»  funds 
avaUable  for  the  total  program,  for  It  llmlta 
to  812,000  the  amount  thMt  may  be  paid  to 
any  ooe  e(nploy«e  per  year. 

Returning  vetevans  will  be  favored  by  t^e 
act,  which  dlrecta  dttes  and  States  using 
funds  to  give  special  oooaldaratloa  to  unem- 
ployed veterans  at  the  Korean  and  Yletnam 
eras.  The  program  Is  triggered  whenever  the 
national  nito  at  unemfdoymecit  Is  *\i  per- 
cent or  higher  for  three  consecutive  mcmths. 
In  addition,  ttie  act  authorlaee  a  "special" 
employment  assistance  program  at  8350  mil- 
lion a  year  for  2  years  for  communities  where 
local  unemploymrent  Is  6  peroent  or  above 
for  three  months. 

FlnaUy,  the  act  contains  provisions  In- 
suring that  effoits  will  be  made  to  move 
workers  out  of  puUlc  servloe  Jobs  and  Into 
regular  employmsnt  as  quickly  as  possible. 
By  requiring  eaob  penoa  employed  to  i4>ply 
for  an  anixusl  review  by  tb»  approprlats 
agency,  an  Individual  could  be  assured  ttiat 
he  wUl  not  become  lost  In  a  "dead-end"  Job 
The  160,(X)0  JciM  created  by  this  measure 
will  not  be  a  cure-all  to  the  crisis  that  claims 
over  6  million  Americans  who  are  unem- 
ployed. But  this  is  on  Important  move  In 
forming  a  realistic  approacb  to  the  severe 
employment  and  manpower  problems  facing 
the  NaUon. 

The  Congress  also  passed  81  bUlloti  appro- 
priations to  fund  the  program  Immediately. 

Public    Works    Programs    and    AppalachUin 

Regional  Development  Act  Amendments, 

S.  57S 

In  a  further  step  to  aid  the  economy,  Con- 
gress ^proved  &  576  authorldng  86,661,- 
600,000  for  accelerated  pubUo  works  projects 
and  regional  development  programs.  TbiM 
public  servloe  employment  le^slatlon  was  ds- 
slgned  to  create  Jobs  to  do  mudi  nseded 
work  at  State  and  local  govermnental  levels. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  program  would 
have  atTected  some  2.6  million  people,  who 
have  been  added  to  the  unemployment  rolls 
In  the  Isai  two  years  alone. 

^}eclflcaUy,  Title  I  of  the  legislation  would 
have  authorized  83  billion  for  the  extension 
of  programs  under  the  PubUc  Works  Accel- 
eration Acft  of  1963.  "ntle  n  authorised  al- 
most 82  billion  for  the  extension  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Public  Worlcs  and  Economic 
Devel<H>ment  Act  of  1966.  Title  II  authorized 


81-8  Mlllon  In  extending  programs  under  tb« 
Appalachian  Beglonal  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

The  President,  \mforttinately,  saw  fit  to 
veto  the  measure  when  It  went  to  his  desk 
for  signature. 

Public   Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  and  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  Extensions,  HJt.  9922 
On  July  38  the  House  and  Senate  aK>roved 
another  version  of  the  vetoed  public  works 
bill,  a  measure  which  Is  tkooaptsMe  to  the 
Administration.  The  new  PubUo  Wotto  *"<1 
Economic  Devslopment  Act  and  Appalachian 
Regional  Developmenrt  Act  Extensions  au- 
thorizes 83,992,500  In  total  for  programs  to 
be  covered. 

The  measure,  In  addition,  autlioriaea  82.4 
billion  for  two  years  for  puMlo  worts,  busi- 
ness loans  and  other  projeota  managed  by  the 
Economic  Development  Administration.  The 
amount  that  could  be  spent  on  accelerated 
public  works  has  been  reduced  to  approxi- 
mately 8600  million  diving  the  next  two 
years.  In  the  vetoed  public  works  bill  82  bil- 
lion bad  been  authorized  for  such  accelerated 
public  works  progrtaaa. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial and  technical  asslstanoe.  In  ooopeia- 
tlon  wtth  the  States,  for  the  creation  of  n»w 
Jobs,  arants  are  authorized  for  public  works 
and  development  faculties  conducive  to  the 
developmenta  and  operation  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

HJl.  9922  establishes  new  criteria  for  des- 
ignating so-called  special  Impact  areas  which 
would  be  eligible  for  fin>n/»t^i  assistance.  A 
simi  of  8800  mlUlon  Is  authoclaed  for  granta 
for  public  works  and  dsvelopmaut  faculties 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  1973  and  1978.  Any 
unused  autliarlsatlon  for  which  in^proprla- 
tlons  are  not  made  In  1972  may  be  appco- 
prlated  In  fiscal  year  1978. 

An  amoimt  not  less  than  26  peroent,  nor 
more  than  36  percent,  of  appropriations  for 
the  two  fiscal  yesrs  could  be  spent  In  special 
Impact  areas  to  assist  the  Secietary  In  main- 
taining a  prxqMr  balance  between  {Rojecta 
that  are  deemed  necessary  for  long-term  de- 
relopment  programs  «md  projeota  to  assist  In 
providing  urgently  needed  employment. 

Special  Impact  area  projecta  would  include 
those  providing  immediate  work  for  imem- 
ployed  and  und«remployed  persons.  In  those 
areas  grante-ln-ald  for  local  public  worts  In- 
volving local  cost  sharing  oould  be  tn^/l^  to 
cover  up  to  80  peroent  of  the  oosta,  with  a 
proviso  that  a  100  percent  grant  could  t>e 
made  if  the  State  or  local  government  had 
exhausted  Ita  effective  taxing  and  borrowing 
capacity  for  such  purposes. 

Title  n.  which  extends  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  for  four  years,  author- 
izes 81.5  billion  In  funds  for  highway  de- 
velopment, airport  Improvementa,  filling  of 
abandoned  mines  and  reclamation  of  strip 
mine  areiui.  and  land  acquisition  or  construc- 
tion projects  for  Indxistrlal  development  and 
expansion.  The  Commission  Itself  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  at  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  working  with  the  people 
In  a  poverty  area  to  bring  an  Improved  way 
of  life  and  to  encourage  a  productive  citi- 
zenry, rather  tham  allowing  them  to  be 
doomed  to  cm  endless  cycle  of  welfare  checks. 
Emergency  loan  guarantees 

On  July  30,  the  House  pfwsed  a  8250-mll- 
llon  loan  guarantee  for  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corporation  which,  the  NaUon's  largest 
defense  cont^actcw  claims,  Is  needed  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  forced  Into  bankruptcy. 

Committees  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate had  reported  legislation  creating  a  83 
billion  loan  giiarantee  ftind  to  assist  other 
Industries  as  well  as  Lockheed.  However,  the 
House  bill.  H.R.  8432,  was  amended  on  the 
fioor  reducing  the  amount  from  82  billion 
to   8260   million  specifically   for  Lockheed. 
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H  Jl.  949a  proTldM  In  addition  thM  ttM  Gtor- 
emmokt  ahall  be  paid  tlM  dUferenoe  betmen 
ths  KUATUXteed  loan's  interest  oo«t  and  the 
cost  of  an  un(uu«nte«d  loan. 

A  loan  review  boari,  eetabllshed  by  tbe 
bill,  woxild  consist  of  tbe  Seoretaiy  of  tbe 
Treesury,  tbe  Vedacal  lleeerve  Board  obalr- 
man,  and  tbe  cbalrman  of  the  Oecurltlea  and 
Kxdianee  Oommlaslon.  Auditing  Is  autbor- 
laed  to  be  conducted  by  tbe  Oeneial  Ac- 
oounUng  Office,  UM>ugb  not  before  the  loan 
Is  made. 

On  August  3,  the  Senate  approved  the  $350 
mllllfln  loan. 

Supporters  of  the  loan  guarantee  claim 
that  It  Is  necesaary  to  avoid  a  Lockheed  bank- 
ruptcy that  wo\ild  result  In  an  etlmatert 
60,000  pneons  being  unemployed.  The  Look- 
heed  emergency  comes  at  a  crucial  stage  In 
development  of  a  new  commercial  plane 
called  the  THStar.  a  SSO^seat  airbus.  Al- 
though 1400  million  has  been  borrowed  from 
the  banks,  the  firm  appealed  to  Oongreae  for 
aid  in  obtaining  the  estimated  $350  million 
jotm  that  would  be  required  for  completion. 
Lockheed  contracted  with  the  Biltlah  Bolls 
Royce  Company  to  buUd  the  TrlStar  Snglne. 
Tbe  British  Oovernment,  however,  had  stated 
that  it  would  not  continue  subsidizing  Bolls 
Boyoe  to  complete  tbe  contract  unless  Lock- 
heed was  assured  of  tbe  additional  loan  by 
August  8,  and  tbe  banks  had  stated  tbey 
would  make  the  loan  only  If  the  Federal 
Oovwnment  guaranteed  Its  repayment. 
Rallwatf  itrlke  prohOHtion 

lb  May  the  country  was  faced  with  a  rail- 
road strike  that  threatened  to  paralyae  the 
railroads  as  well  as  the  Nation's  eoonomy. 
Congress  was  faced  with  emergency  legisla- 
tion for  a  temporary  eettlement  of  the  strik- 
ing workers.  The  \ulona  on  one  band  were 
demanding  a  M  percent  pay  Increase,  while 
the  radlroads  were  willing  to  give  80  percent. 
Tbe  strike  caned  for  by  tbe  union  on  lOurcfa 
•  was  postponed  temporarily  March  4  when 
the  Pretf  dent,  under  authority  of  the  BaU- 
way  Labor  Act,  establlabed  an  emergency 
board  to  study  the  case  and  recommend  a 
■ettltfnent. 

The  walkout  was  called  for  again  May  17 
and  more  than  600,000  raU  workers  began  a 
strtke  that  shut  down  all  trains  except  thoee 
kept  running  by  siqMrvlacry  peraonneL 

Conpees  and  the  Resident  on  May  18  ap- 
proved the  emergency  legislation.  Public  Law 
93-17,  directing  striking  rallmoa  to  retivn  to 
work,  while  providing  for  a  18  H  percent 
wage  Increase,  and  prtAlbttlng  future  rail- 
road strikes  through  October  1,  1971. 

Pubtie  debt  limit  inereate 
Public  Law  93-6,  ^proved  March  17,  raises 
the  federal  debt  celling  to  $430  billion  from 
$388  blUion  through  June  30.  1973.  This 
temporary  celling  would  be  reduced  to  a  per- 
manent level  of  $400  billion  on  July  1,  1973. 
During  final  passage,  the  Senate  amended 
HJt.  4890  by  adopting  key  social  security 
amendments  providing  for  a  ten  percent 
across-the-board  Increase  in  certain  social 
payments,  affecting  an  estimated  26,000,000 
persons.  The  Increase,  In  Old- Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance  benefits,  was  retro- 
active to  January  1  of  this  year. 

In  ^proving  Senate  amendments,  the 
House  alao  adopted  other  provisions  raising 
the  minimum  monthly  payment  to  $70.40 
from  $64,000;  authorizing  a  five  percent  In- 
crease In  social  benefits  payable  to  Individ- 
uals age  72  and  over  who  were  not  Insured 
for  regular  benefits;  Increasing  the  taxable 
wage  base  to  $9,000  from  $7300  (effective 
also  In  January) ;  and  Increasing  the  tax 
rates  on  employers  and  employees  to  6.18 
percent  from  five  percent  beginning  In  1976. 

Wag*  and  prlee  oontrvla  exteiukm 

Pinal  action  on  a  temporary  extension  of 
the  President's  standby  authority  to  Imple- 
ment wage,  price,  and  rent  controls  to  June  1, 


1971,  came  when  the  House  on  March  39 
approved  a  Senate-passed  version  of  SJ. 
Bee.  66. 

Ilie  temporary  extension  was  neeessary  to 
continue  the  President's  authority  until  the 
Senate  took  final  action  on  BJt.  4946  ex- 
tending his  authority  to  Maith  81,  1978. 
HJt.  4346  had  been  passed  by  the  House 
March  10,  but  since  It  had  not  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  i>rlcr  to  the  March  81 
expiration  data  In  exiting  law,  the  temporary 
legislation  was  Introduced. 

On  May  6,  Congress  dearad  H.B.  4340  i>ro- 
vldlng  for  an  extension  through  Apra  80, 
197*.  Public  Law  9»-16  also  pndUblts  the 
President  from  ^plying  wage  and  price  con- 
trols to  a  single  Industoy  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  wages  or  prices  In  the  Industry 
had  Inoreaaed  In  a  grossly  disproportionate 
rate  compared  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

In  addition,  the  act  extends  the  authority 
of  federal  banking  agendee  to  estabush  ceil- 
ings on  Interest  rates  paid  by  financial  In- 
stitutions on  time  and  savings  deposits 
through  March  81,  1978,  and  grants  perma- 
nent authority  to  the  President  to  Initiate 
a  program  of  voluntary  credit  controls  to  be 
Implemented  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Sxport-Jmport  Bank  Act 

Legislation  affecting  our  balance  of  Inter- 
national payments  deficit  has  been  sent  to 
conference  by  the  House  and  Senate.  S.  681 
extends  the  life  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
for  one  year  to  June  30,  1974  and  raises  the 
celling  on  all  loans,  guarantaea  and  export 
Insurance  Issued  by  tbe  bank  from  $18J>  bil- 
lion to  $30  blUlon. 

As  passsd  by  the  House.  S.  681  retains  an 
existing  ban  on  tbe  bank's  ew^Tmimi  Msist- 
ance  to  any  nation  that  si^iplled  materials  or 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  or  any  nation  In  armed 
conflict  with  tbe  TTnlted  SUtes. 

As  pssBsed  by  the  Senate.  8.  681  contains 
a  proviso  removing  a  four-year  old  restriction 
that  had  the  affect  of  prc^blttang  the  bank 
from  providing  credit  to  the  countrlea  of 
eastern  Europe,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  was  estabUshed 
In  1946  as  tbe  principal  government  agency 
to  assist  tbe  financing  of  17.8.  foreign  trade 
by  providing  credits,  credit  guaranteee  and 
Insurance  to  foreign  buslnesamen  for  the 
purchase  of  American  exports.  Becently, 
however,  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit 
has  inereaaed  by  a  decdlne  In  U.8.  trade  sur- 
plus. By  strengthening  the  Bank  It  Is  hoped 
that  the  trade  surplus  decline  can  be  re- 
versed. The  Bank  offers  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  means  available  to  us  for  Increasing 
tl.8.  exports. 

Since  1946.  the  Bank  has  stood  behind  U.S. 
exporters  in  helping  them  meet  those  credit 
needs  of  their  customers  which  the  commer- 
cial banking  system  could  not  fulfill.  Today 
the  credit  needs  of  our  overseas  customers 
have  greatly  Increased.  And  In  the  fact  of 
competition,  we  must  make  certain  that  T7.S. 
exporters  have  the  necessary  backing  to  offer 
competitive  credit.  Major  provisions  of  8.  681 
would  provide  this  backing. 

Interest  equalization  tax 

A  second  measure  related  to  the  XT.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  has  become  public  law  in 
this  Congress.  Public  Law  93-9,  signed  by  the 
President  April  1.  extends  the  Intereet  Equal- 
isation Tax  untU  March  31.  1973.  It  ts  tbe 
equalization  tax.  which  applies  to  purchases 
of  foreign  securities  by  UJ9.  dtlaens  and 
to  loans  by  American  banks  to  foreign  cus- 
tomers, that  iB  designed  to  reduce  the  flow 
of  capital  from  the  country  by  discouraging 
foreigners  from  acquiring  capital  In  the 
United  Statee. 

In  passing  the  measure,  the  authority  of 
the  Prealdent  to  reduce  the  tax  on  new  for- 
eign securities,  without  reducing  the  tax  on 
outstanding  securities,  has  alao  been  ex- 
tended. Tbe  President  ts  authorised  to  raise 


tbe  tax  to  the  equivalent  of  1.6  percent  a  ysar 
or  reduce  It  to  nothing. 

WBLTASX   AND   ratSIOMS 

Welfare,  social  securitj/,  medicare  and 
medicaid  reform 

One  of  the  most  complicated,  yet  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive,  bills  to  come  before  the 
Congress  Is  HA.  1,  which  provides  for  major 
ehangaa  in  welfare,  social  sscurlty,  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs.  HJEt.  1  passed  tbe 
House  June  3  after  two  days  of  dsbate.  If 
enacted  by  the  Senate,  It  will  have  tar-reach- 
ing effects  on  almost  every  American  and  on 
the  relationships  between  governments  at  all 
levels. 

As  deeerlbed  In  a  385-page  long  Committee 
report,  HJl.  1  contains  five  major  program 
reforms  In  welfare  and  old-age  sssmsiius 
laws,  as  well  as  a  number  of  reforms  In  the 
social  security  and  medicare  and  medicaid 
laws. 

First,  the  bill  contains  several  extensive  so- 
cial security  reforms,  including  an  across- 
the-board  increase  in  benefite  of  five  percent 
as  of  June  1972.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  ten 
percent  increase  enacted  In  March  1971. 

The  minimum  benefit  would  go  to  $74  from 
$70.40  a  month.  Tbe  average  old-age  Insiir- 
ance  benefit  would  go  to  $141  from  $138  a 
month,  and  the  average  benefit  for  aged  cou- 
ples would  go  to  an  estimated  $334  from  $333 
a  month.  An  increase  In  special  benefits  for 
persons  age  72  and  over  not  Insured  for  reg- 
ular benefits  is  proposed  to  Increased  to  $58 
from  $48  for  individuals  and  to  $76  from  $73 
for  couples.  It  is  tbe  estimate  at  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  that  *<i«<ifctftn>i 
payments  would  total  approximately  $2.1 
blUlon  in  the  first  full  year  and  that  over  27 
million  beneficiaries  would  become  entitled 
to  the  Increased  payments. 

This  section  d  HJt.  1  Includes  a  provision 
for  automatic  cost-of-living  increases  In 
benefits  each  January  whenever  tbe  cost  of 
living  rose  three  peroent  or  more  between 
specified  time  periods.  However,  an  auto- 
matic benefit  inoreaee  would  not  go  into 
effect  if  Congrees  voted  an  Increase  for  the 
year  In  question.  There  are  also  substantial 
reforms  In  the  earned  income  limitation  in 
beneflta  for  widows,  widowers  and  depend- 
ents and  In  disability  benefit  payments.  As 
estimated  3.4  million  widows  and  widowers 
would  receive  $764  million  in  additlcmal 
benefits  the  first  year,  with  the  new  Increases 
to  become  effective  In  January  1972. 

The  medicare  program  Is  broadened  to  in- 
clude disabled  social  sectirlty  and  railroad 
retirement  reclplente.  and  guarantee  Is  added 
that  no  Increase  in  premium  payments  will 
be  required  unless  there  were  a  general  In- 
crease in  benefits.  Under  preeent  law,  medi- 
care coverage  does  not  extend  to  disability 
beneficlarlea.  HJt.  1  propoaes  health  insur- 
ance protection  after  the  disabled  beneficiary 
had  been  entitled  to  Social  Security  benefits 
for  at  least  34  consecutive  months.  Ex- 
panded social  security  benefite  and  hospital 
Insuranoe  program  would  be  financed  main- 
ly by  inereaalng  social  security  taxes.  HJL  1 
proposes  an  increase  In  the  contribution  and 
benefit  baae  from  $7,800  to  $10,300  mtber 
than  to  $9,000  as  provided  under  preeent  law. 

H.B.  1  enoouragea  greater  equity  in  wel- 
fare payments  throughout  the  ooimtry  un- 
der both  tbe  Family  Assistance  Plan  and 
Opportunltlea  for  nunllles  and  greatly  Im- 
proves the  administration  of  welfare  pay- 
ments. Payment  provisions  Inelnds  uniform 
national  payment  ellglbUlty  standards. 
Finally,  the  bUl  pzwldea  minor  Inooms  tax 
law  reforms  to  pwmlt  deduotlcai  tor  AhOd 
care  expensea  of  working  mothers  and  to  ex- 
pand and  simplify  the  existing  retirement 
Income  credit  provisions. 

One  of  the  major  provisos  of  this  bill  Is 
that  the  receipt  of  welfare  benefits  should 
be  a  temporary  status  and  not  a  way  of  life. 
In  the  past  there  has  been  difficulty  in  as- 
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slstlng  tbe  reorient  to  a  aeif-sulBotenoy  In 
that  all  recipients  have  been  lumped  to> 
gether  without  any  nallBtlo  assessment  of 
their  ablUty  to  enter  the  labor  forae  and  In 
that  authority  for  emptoyment  and  training 
programs  have  been  dUTused  at  both  tbe 
federal  and  state  levels. 

HJl.  1  creates  an  entirely  separate  pro- 
gram for  thoee  defined  under  the  bill  as 
available  for  employment  and  by  assigning 
exclusive  responsibility  for  this  program  to 
the  Labor  Department.  Any  eligible  person 
not  registering  or  taking  work  or  training 
as  required  would  subject  his  family  to  a 
penalty  of  an  $800  per  year  reduction  In 
benefits.  Every  person  receiving  training 
would  receive  about  $30  a  month  as  an  addi- 
tional Incentive  to  stay  In  training. 

Second,  HJl.  1  reforms  preeent  programs  of 
welfare  assistance  to  needy  famlllea  by  s^>a- 
rating  applicants  who  are  employable  and 
assigning  them  a  separate  program  called  Op- 
portunltlea for  Famlllea,  to  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Dealgned  for 
families  with  an  employable  adult,  the  pro- 
gram includes  training  and  work  incentives 
and  work  requirement  programs,  as  well  as 
day  care  and  other  services. 

For  families  with  children  which  do  not 
Include  an  employable  adult,  the  measure 
eetabllahea  a  Family  Awristanoe  Plan  to  be 
administered  by  the  Departnunt  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Once  a  family  un- 
der this  plan  Includes  an  employable  adult, 
the  family  would  be  referred  to  the  Oppor- 
tunity for  Famlllee  program.  Tbe  Family 
Welfare  Program  (Title  IV)  was  the  most 
controversial  part  of  the  bill  in  tbe  House 
debate.  On  tbe  same  day  that  the  measure 
passed  the  House,  we  defeated  a  motion  to 
delete  Title  IV  entirely  from  the  bill. 

Under  this  Aeslstanoe  Plan,  a  guaranteed 
annual  income  of  $3,400  to  a  family  of  four 
with  no  outalde  Income  la  proposed.  Existing 
law  states  that  the  low-lnoome  family  headed 
by  the  father  U  not  eligible  for  KFDC  If  he 
u  working  full-time,  although  the  family 
headed  by  the  mother  is  eligible  for  aid 
whether  she  is  working  full-time,  part-time 
or  not  at  alL  HJL  1  proposes  that  a  fUnlly 
headed  by  a  male  be  eligible  tax  awintanfis 
programa. 

RaUroad  retirement  beneftta 
Congrees  provided  for  a  ten  percent  in- 
crease in  retirement  benefits  for  railroad  em- 
ployees. Public  Law  93-'46,  signed  July  3.  pro- 
vides for  the  benefits  to  June  SO.  1978  and 
retroactive  to  January  I,  1971.  The  act  also 
extends  to  June  30,  1973,  ttxe  reporting  date 
of  the  Commission  on  Ballroad  Retirement 
created  to  study  the  railroad  retirement 
system. 

By  extending  the  reporting  deadline  of  the 
Commission,  whose  work  had  been  delayed 
due  to  organisational  problems,  Oongreas  will 
have  more  time  to  consider  the  Commission's 
final  report  before  expiration  of  the  ten  per- 
cent Increase. 

CDTXXAI.   OOV^UraCKNT 

Lowertng  of  the  voHng  age  in  eleetiona 

On  March  33  Senate  Joint  Bestdution  7 
cleared  Congress  as  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  extending  the  vote  to  dtl- 
sens  18  years  or  dder.  By  Marob  26,  three 
days  after  its  passage,  nine  sUte  legislatures 
bad  approved  the  Amendment.  On  June  30, 
Ohio  became  the  88th  state  to  ratify  thus 
adding  the  36th  Amendment  to  the  UJB. 
Constitution,  making  it  the  most  rapidly  rat- 
ified Amendment  In  our  history. 

Last  year  Congress  lowered  the  voting  sge 
to  18  for  aQ  deotlons  when  it  passed  the 
Voting  Ri^ts  Act  Amendments  of  1970.  Hie 
Supreme  Court  htiA  In  December,  however. 
that  thU  action  was  valid  only  for  Federal 
elections.  The  OonsUtutlonal  Amendment 
lowers  the  voting  age  to  18  for  sUte  and  local 
elections  as  well. 

With  approval  of  this  Amendment,  and  last 
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year's  Voting  Bights  Act  Amendments.  ^- 
proximataly  11  mllUon  youi«  people  are  eli- 
gible to  vote.  It  ssems  entirely  appropriate 
that  In  the  1970's,  an  era  of  youthful  par- 
ticipation in  national  Issues,  that  we  allow 
and  encourage  participation  at  the  polls.  I 

hope  these  young  adults  will  now  exercise  tbe 
franchise. 

Regulation  and  definition  of  obscene  mail 
through  the  maUs 

In  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  distribution 
of  sexual  materlala  through  the  malls  to 
young  persons,  tbe  House  passed  HJt.  8806 
prohibiting  the  "■^'"^'g  of  sexual  matter,  as 
rteflned  in  the  bill,  to  mlmxs  under  17  years. 
This  legWatlon  alao  provides  for  vlt^tlon  a 
criminal  penalty  of  $6j000  fine  and/or  five 
years  Imprisonment  for  the  first  offense,  and 
$10X>00  fine  and/or  ten  years  Imprisonment 
for  a  second  offenae. 

Two  laws  are  presently  in  existence  to  con- 
tiai  the  distribution  or  sexually  oriented  ma- 
terials through  tbe  malls.  The  Postal  Rev- 
enue and  Salary  Act  of  1967  contains  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  mailing  of  pandering 
advertisements,  permitting  tbe  postal  patron, 
in  whoee  Judgment  the  material  seems  sex- 
ually offensive,  an  opportunity  to  request  no 
further  mailings  of  unsolicited  advertise- 
ments from  mailers  who  have  previously  sent 
them  advertisements. 

The  Postal  BeorganlaatlcHi  Act  of  the  91st 
Congress  provided  postal  patrons  the  means 
by  which  they  can  register  with  the  Poet- 
master  Oeneral  their  Intention  not  to  re- 
ceive sex  oriented  material  trom  any  mailer. 
Violation  of  this  law  punishable  up  to  five 
years'  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  $6,000  or  both. 
While  these  two  laws  provide  a  measmre  of 
protection  from  unsolicited  pornographic 
mailings,  they  do  not  regulate  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  materials  to  young  persons.  HJl. 
8806  was  approved  to  fill  this  gap. 

Extending  the  President's  reorganization 
authority 

In  May  the  House  passed  HJL  6388  extMid- 
Ing  for  two  years,  until  AprU  1.  1973.  the 
President's  authority  to  sulsmlt  reorgaolaa- 
tlon  plana  under  tbe  Reorganisation  Act  of 
1940.  HJL  6388  would  ammd  the  1940  Aot 
to  limit  tbe  nuaKber  of  plans  tDe  Presid«Mt 
can  submit  to  not  more  than  one  wHhln  any 
period  of  thirty  oonssoutlve  days.  lb  addi- 
tion, the  act  would  be  amended  to  prohibit 
the  submission  of  a  plan  that  deals  with 
more  thian  one  loglcaUy  consistent  subject 
matter. 

under  the  authority  as  provldsd  In  the  Act 
of  1949,  the  President  la  allowed  to  submit 
to  Oongresa  reorganisation  plane  that  trans- 
fer. oonsQUdate  or  abolish  federal  exaeotlve 
sgendea  and  functiona.  Tbaee  plans  become 
law  unless  the  Congress  paaess  a  rssolutlon 
of  disapproval  wtttUn  60  daya  of  the  plsn's 
submlaalon.  Since  the  1940  Act  went  Into 
effect,  90  reorgamsatton  plans  have  been 
submitted  to  Congress.  Seventy  of  these  have 
been  approved. 

Reorganiaation  Plan  So.  t — ACTIOS 
Before  the  President's  rsorgaalaatton 
authority  expired  on  April  1.  a  plan  to  rsor- 
gsplse  volunteer  sgeneles  In  tbe  ftderal 
government  was  sidHnttted  to  Congress 
Manoh  31.  In  voting  down  a  reaolntlon  of  dis- 
approval, which  had  tbe  effect  of  approval 
of  the  plan,  ithe  House  on  Uaj  36  ^ve  Ms 
sanction  to  the  oomhlnatUm  of  aeretal  dif- 
ferent volunteer  sgendea  Into  one  tguur 
csUed  ACTION. 

T^e  reorganlBwtlan  i^an  initially  oonsc^- 
datee  in  ACTTON  the  foUowlng  programs: 
Volunteers  In  Service  to  Amerloa  (VlBTA). 
ftora  the  Office  of  ■nrwwwnle  Opportunity 
(OEO) :  Auxuiary  and  Special  Volunteer  Pro- 
grams, from  OBO;  Foeter  Onndparvnt.  fnom 
the  Department  of  BSalth.  IMnf^ttCTi  and 
Welfare  (BXW);  Bettrad  Senior  Oocpe  of 
Betlrsd  Xxscttttvaa  (B8VP)  ttaax  HXW;  and 


Service  Oorpa  of  Retired  Executtvee  (SCOBS) 
and  Aetive  Corps  of  Executives  (ACE) .  both 
front  the  SmaU  Business  Administration 
(8BA). 

In  his  accompanying  message  tbe  Pieai'- 
dent  alao  said  he  would  take  executive  aotton 
to  transfer  Into  the  new  agency  the  ma  tie 
Oorpa,  from  tbe  State  Department,  and  tbe 
CMBoe  of  Vdunteer  Aetlon,  from  the  Depart- 
mast  of  Housing  and  Urban  Dsvtiopmsnt. 
In  addition,  the  Prealdent  etated  he  would 
submit  additional  legislation  transfetrlnc 
the  TBacber  Corps  to  ACTION  from  HEW 

ACTION  is  headed  by  a  dlraetor.  dmuty 
<»i™ctor  and  tour  assodate  dlrectorsT  aU 
nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Administration  has  pro- 
posed  that  Congrees  authorixe  the  sgenoy 
to  spend  $30  miUlon  over  and  above  the  con- 
solidated fiscal  1978  budget  level  for  the  agen- 
dee that  ACTION  abeorbed.  Tbia  »i<HtM«w,| 
money  would  then  be  used  to  finance  experi- 
ments with  new  programs  using  vdunteers. 
With  an  annual  budget  of  approxlmatdy 
$180  miUlon,  ACTION  has  1,600  fuU-tlme 
employees  dlrecUng  about  66,000  volunteers. 
Pay  system  for  prevaUtng  rate  Oovernment 
employees 
In  an  atten^t  to  gain  a  more  equitable 
system  of  wagee  for  prevailing  rate  employeee 
within  the  Federal  Oovernment,  the  House 
^proved  HJl.  9092  providing  for  a  $181.8 
mllUon  pay  increase  for  such  workers  and 
revising  a  wage  board  system  of  payment. 
Prevailing  rate  employees  are  laborera,  crafts- 
men, and  tradesmen  who  occupy  vsrlous  po- 
Bitiona  such  as  truckdrlvera.  carpenteze. 
painters  and   mechanics. 

The  definition  of  prevailing  rate  employee 
has  been  expanded  In  this  legislation  to  in- 
dude  ^>proxtmately  140,000  employeee  of 
noni4>proprlated-ftmd  activities  of  the  Armed 
Forcee  and  approximately  8,200  employees  of 
the  Veterans'  Canteen  Service.  At  the  present 
time,  the  pay  of  most  of  the  800,000  em- 
ployees who  would  be  covered  by  this  bill 
is  fixed  by  administrative  action  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission. 

However,  there  has  been  a  disadvantage 
in  such  a  system  in  that  the  Oovenunent's 
pnvailing  rate  en^)loyeeB  unlike  meet  other 
Federal  employeee — are  subject  to  continu- 
ing uncertainty  about  the  rulee  and  jmU- 
clee  under  which  their  pay  is  adjusted. 

H.IL  9003  propoeee  to  enact  into  law  the 
estebllshed  priniB^leB  and  pdldes  for  ad- 
justing the  pay  of  prevailing  rate  employees 
as  for  other  Fsderal  enq>loyeee.  In  addition. 
the  bin  propoeee  certain  lieeded  changes  in 
the  existing  pay  system  for  theee  employees 
by  providing  for  a  Federal  Prevailing  Eteto 
Advleory  Committee  to  be  established  to  re- 
place the  present  Coordinated  Federal  Wage 
System  Advisory  Committee. 

CteU  Sigkt$  Commiaston,  ttuthorixaUona 

Both  Pousss  of  Oongraes  approved  an  in- 
crease In  the  annual  authorisation  tor  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Bights  trom  $a,*OOfiOO 
to  $4  million.  R  U  estlmatsd  that  ths  author- 
isation provided  In  HJl.  7271  would  entail  an 
additional  oost  of  not  more  than  $000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  Under  existing  law.  the 
term  of  the  Onmmisslon  on  Civil  Bli^ts  ex- 
pires January  18.  1978.  Unleea  the  term  of 
the  Ownmlsslon  is  extended.  It  is  e^>eeted 
that  fisoal  year  1978  appropriations  «fll  be 
a  proration  of  this  amount. 

nOCATIOlf 

'  katUmal  School  tunOi  Act  AmenAmenU 
O^ptima  has  reoognised  the  plight  of  in- 
adequately fed  seboot  ohlldren  and  has 
antborlasd  new  jaragraaia  and  appropriated 
funds  to  Insure  that  hot  lunehes  will  oon- 
tlnus  to  be  provided  to  all  tboss  who  need 
them.  PubUo  Law  90-83,  sicned  June  80. 
authorises  tonds  tor  the  Dapwtmsnt  of  Agil- 
culture  tor  tbe  puipose  of  providing  trse  or 
raduoed-prioe  meals. 
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Thla  oammltOMnt  wm  nad*  by 
last  yMtr  by  tb*  unAntoioai  pMncv  of  Pablle 
LAW  91-348  nqulrlnc  tbat  0V«rr  naedy  kImoI 
cblld  be  i»t>TldBd  a  free  or  rednoed-prtoe 
mMd.  Sohoot  dletrteU  m  raqulnd  by  tlutt 
lAV  to  prorMe  tbeaa  meeJs  or  tbey  are  bund 
fitom  partlotpatloe  in  the  natloruJ  aebool 
loncb  inogrmm.  Attar  tbe  bill  wm  ilfiied  Into 
pobUo  Uw  tb»  Pnddant  requested  ft  aupple- 
mental  aiq^oprtetloQ  to  pey  aebools  for  tbe 
addlttonal  oc»fei  for  prortdlng  tbeee  meale, 
and  Congreei  appropriated  that  amount.  $300 
million. 

School  dletrtota  h«Te  expended  their  luneh 
programs  in  fxiUUlment  of  the  oongrMrtnml 
requirement.  Tbe  amount  ^prcprlated,  how- 
ever, wee  inentnrlent  to  pay  fully  for  these 
artrtltlA"^'  oosta  end  hundred!  of  Mfliool  dis- 
trict* were  faoed  with  the  ehotoe  of  dlaoon- 
».<«wiiig  their  luneh  prosrame  or  going  into 
debt.  It  was  estimated  tbat  13  States  and 
cltlee  alone  reported  that  they  were  $33  BOil- 
Ikm  short  of  funds  for  tbe  program  this  year. 
Tbe  purpose  of  Public  Iaw  B3-83  Is  simply 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  standby 
authority  to  deal  with  tbeee  shortagee. 

Tbe  law  would  allow  the  Secretary  to 
traiisfer  up  to  $50  mlUlon  at  his  discretion 
to  reimburse  States  for  their  additional  ex- 
peneee  In  providing  free  and  reduced-price 
meals  for  these  children  during  tbe  present 
flecal  year.  Second,  the  leglSlatloin  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  an 
anxnmt  not  to  exceed  $100  mlUlon  during 
flaoal  year  1973.  These  fxuuls  would  be  In 
addition  to  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
available  for  tUM  pazpoM. 

The  Secretary  Is  autborlxed  to  use  thsss 
funds  when  a  need  for  additional  funds  Is 
demonstrated  by  State  educational  agenoiee 
or  by  schools  or  servloe  Institutions  undw  an 
agreement  with  the  Agriculture  D^>artment 
for  the  operation  of  the  food  service  pro- 
grams In  each  State.  Any  funds  remaining 
unexpended  or  not  obligated  at  the  end  ot 
tbe  nseal  yean  1971  <um1  1973  shaU  remaUi 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  use  In  financ- 
ing ohUd  nutrition  programs  In  the  follow- 
ing years. 

So  far  the  results  of  the  food  program  have 
been  dramatic.  By  February  1971,  neariy  6.7 
million  needy  children  were  receiving  free  or 
redueed-prioe  lunches,  an  increase  of  3JS  mil- 
lion above  tbe  total  in  February  1970.  In 
Uarch.  the  total  Increased  to  7.1  million  ohU- 
dren.  The  authority  provided  In  this  law  will 
serve  ss  assurance  to  tbe  idKxds  tbat  Ooc- 
pass  wUl  provide  them  sufficient  funds  not 
only  now  but  in  tbe  futxire,  an  assurance 
which  Is  particularly  important  to  them  in 
planning  their  biidgets  for  the  oomlng  year. 

emergency  School  AM  Aet 

During  this  session  tbe  Senate  approved 
$1.S  billion  In  emergency  aid  to  schools  de- 
segregating during  fiscal  1973-73.  S.  1567, 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  and  Quality  Inte- 
grated Education  Act  of  1971,  authorises  $600 
million  of  tbe  total  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $1 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1973,  of  which  88  per- 
cent would  be  used  for  project  grants  to 
estabUsh  and  maintain  quaUty  integrated 
sohoolB  and  to  aid  In  integration. 

Of  the  remaining  funds.  16  percent  would 
be  used  for  grants  for  mstropoUtan-area  pro- 
grams, such  as  education  puks;  nine  percent 
would  be  tised  at  the  discretion  of  the  Oom- 
mlssioDer  at  Sdueation;  four  percent  would 
be  used  for  bilingual  and  blcultural  pro- 
grams; three  percent  would  ba  UHd  for  eda- 
cational  tatevlrion:  and  on*  pwesnt  would  b* 
used  ttx  an  sfvaluaitlon  pragnm. 

Funds  woQld  be  aUeeatad  unooc  tha 
on  the  basis  oC  tlw  mnabw  <  ^_ 
group  ehfldren  ssuoilad  In  •  Btatsni  Ma> 
mentary  and  seoondary  ■riboola  niaittf*  to 
total  natlonwlds  enraasmamt  oC  mlnocttyw 
group  cbildran.  No  State  wodld  nealva  Isai 
than  $100,000. 

8. 1687  prohibits  funding  to  districts  which 
have  aided  private  segregated  academies,  de- 
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moted  or  '^i"«'«— h  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  minority-group  teachers'  separated  mi- 
nority-group children  within  classes,  or 
limited  their  participation  in  extracurricular 
activities.  Sllglbillty  standards  are  also  estab- 
lished and  uniform  gulddlnes  for  desegrega- 
ttoQ  encouraged.  "Hie  bill  Is  now  In  tbe  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

THX  XirVIBOWlCXMT 

Tbe  quiet  conservation  crisis  of  tbe  1960's 
has  grown  into  a  large  environmental  emer- 
gency m  the  1970's.  Tbe  ever-increasing  pol- 
lution of  our  air  and  water  threatens  health 
In  communltlee  across  tbe  country.  Preserva- 
tion of  our  environment  Is  of  paramount  con- 
cern in  tbe  Nation  today.  We  must  at  the 
same  time  achieve  a  balance  between  tbe 
preeervatlon  of  our  environment  and  tbe 
need  for  progress. 

For  nearly  a  decade  now,  we  have  been 
painfully  aware  of  tbe  problems  besetting  our 
environment  arising  from  our  need  to  con- 
sume and  our  propensity  to  pollute.  It  has 
become  apparent  that  If  we  do  not  take  steps 
to  correct  tbe  situation  In  a  himiane  man- 
ner, we  wUl  find  dUBculty  In  meeting  futiire 
demands  for  a  clean,  productive,  and  safe 
environment. 

Satlonal  Environmental  Data  System 
At  this  time,  as  at  no  othar  time,  there  are 
numerous  and  diverse  studies,  pro-ams,  and 
projects  generating  date  on  ths  environmant. 
Tbat  there  is  need  for  a  system  to  ooUeot. 
aflsimllfitff  and  illsasnilnain  envlroiunental 
data  and  Information  to  concerned  Federal 
agendes.  local  and  State  governments,  and 
private  olUaeDS,  Is  obvious  in  light  of  the 
ever-growing  commitment  of  Oon^pess  to- 
ward the  goal  of  an  enhanced  environment. 
Mot  only  should  tbe  data  be  raadlly  avallabla 
for  analysis  and  evaluation,  but  there  should 
be  the  mnsnn  to  insiue  that  all  available 
tffi*»M;nv»  and  *■**"<«*'  information  affecting 
the  environment  be  quickly  located  and 
evaluated  by  reqxmslble  parties. 

In  response  to  this  vital  need,  the  House 
passed  legislatloa  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment within  tbe  exeoutlw  branch  of  the 
NMloasa  CnvUonmantal  Date  Syvtem.  HJL 
68,  paessd  May  17,  aothorlaes  $1  mllUon  for 
ftsoal  ysar  1973,  $8  million  for  flaoal  year  1978 
and  $8  millloa  for  flaoal  year  197*.  fte  a 
csotral  facility  to  serve  as  a  clearing  bouse 
for  new  and  -^<^*«''g  informatton  on  envlron- 
mantal  mattters.  Tlie  leg»aia«*oii  MpteMm  that 
thto  Informfttlan  be  gathered  from  tbe  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  State  and  local  govem- 
manta.  prlTate  Insatutlons.  tnolnrting  edu- 
cational InatttutloDs,  and  tortlgn  aouroea. 
Information  la  to  be  made  avaUatda  to  Oon- 
gresa  and  to  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments without  charge  and  to  private  Indl- 
viduale  and  groupa  at  a  "reasonable"  fee. 
Wnnb  department  and  agency  In  the  ex- 
eoutlve  bramdi  would  be  requUed  to  make 
available  to  the  data  syatem  all  information 
aa  soon  sa  poaalbia  tor  inoorporatton  into  the 
syatem.  Tbe  baslo  function  ot  the  legisla- 
tion will  be  tbe  hopeful  aUmlnatkm  ot  waste, 
overlapping,  and  duplication  Is  the  programs 
of  these  departments  and  agenolas. 

Too  often  In  tbe  pas*  we  bave  baen  f oroed 
to  cope  with  maastva  ennranniantal  prob- 
lems on  a  olflia-by-erMs  baals.  daaptte  our 
greait  ti»*'"<«»'  know-boir.  In  ordsr  to  oope 
«Mh  the  spiraUnc  environmental  problems 
with  which  we  are  dally  oonfronted  and  to 
And  tant-ftmge  solution,  tt  la  imperative  that 
we  have  a  sialsiii  for  affeettrely  monitoring 
environmental  quality  with  aouuraoy.  HJL  58 
wlUdothlB. 

Jotnt  Committee  on  the  Mnvironment 
In  the  field  of  environmental  protection  w« 
find  tbat  there  U  an  Incredibly  broad  range  of 
topics  and  Jurisdictions  ooverad. 

The  Bouse  has  taken  a  step  to  provide  a 
long-range  overview  of  this  matter  by  pass- 
ing H  J.  Bee.  8,  creating  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Environment.  A  Joint  committee  offers  a 


(diaaoe  to  stand  back,  to  assimilate,  orga- 
nise and  offer  plans  for  the  future  in  the 
whole  environmental  field. 

Although  the  committee  will  not  have  tag- 
islatlve  power,  it  will  pUy  a  vital  rola  in  fur- 
nishing information  to  other  commltteea  to 
help  Insure  effective  action  on  short  as  well  as 
long  term  environmental  problems  which 
come  under  their  Jurisdictions. 

Select  Committee  to  Invettigate  Mnergy 
Reaoturoee 

Environmental  concerns  must  be  appreci- 
ated in  aeareblng  for  solutions  to  the  energy 
problem.  We  cannot  continue  to  have  such 
a  large  proportion  of  the  coet  of  energy  borne 
by  tbe  environment  as  we  have  in  the  past. 
Aware  of  the  energy  consumption  trends  In 
the  United  States  and  other  highly  Indus- 
trlallxed  nations,  and  tbe  threata  of  an  en- 
ergy crisis,  tbe  House  passed  H.  Bee.  155  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  Select  Committee 
to  Inveetlgate  Energy  Beaouroee. 

Tbe  committee  would  be  responsible  for  in- 
vestigation of  all  aspects  of  energy  reeouroes 
In  tbe  United  States,  Including  availability 
of  oil,  gas,  coed  and  nuclear  energy  reserves. 
It  would  be  tbe  piupoee  of  the  panel  to 
identify  tbe  ownership  of  such  reservee;  tbe 
reasons  and  possible  solutions  for  the  delay 
in  new  etarte  of  fossil-fueled  powerplants; 
the  effect  of  pricing  practicee  by  the  owners 
of  energy  reserves;  and  the  effect  of  the  im- 
port of  low  sulfur  fuels. 

Further.  It  would  be  the  mandate  of  this 
committee  to  investigate  measures  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  pipelines,  railways, 
bargee  and  ships  used  In  transport  of  fuel 
materials;  to  investigate  measuree  to  cloee 
the  gap  between  the  supply  and  demand  for 
electric  energy;  and  the  identiflcation  of  tbe 
environmental  effects  of  the  energy  industry. 

House  Resolution  155  would  enable  us  to 
anticipate  our  energy  needs  for  the  imme- 
diate and  long-range  future.  Tbe  Informa- 
tion and  data  collected  by  this  body  could 
give  us  the  Inftwmaitlon  so  vitally  needed  to 
play  tbe  role  that  Congress  must  play  in  the 
eetabllshment  of  any  national  energy  policy. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Oceana 
and  Atmotphere 
For  more  than  a  decade  there  has  been  a 
growing  conoem  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  aokong  knowledgeable  segments  of 
the  general  public  that  the  Nation  has  been 
d^dent  in  addressing  attention  to  the  vast 
reeouroes  of  tbe  oceans  and  the  devdcpment 
of  Inland  water  bodies.  Tliat  conoem  cul- 
minated in  the  Marine  Reeoorces  and  Engi- 
neering Act  of  1986,  in  which  congressional 
Intent  was  made  clear  that  a  coordinated  sind 
vigorous  national  ocean  program  was  of  ma- 
jor Importance  and  that  it  should  be  devel- 
oped promptly. 

As  a  part  of  the  act,  a  Commission  on  tfa- 
rlne  Science,  Engineering  and  Beeouroes  was 
established  to  develop  tbe  background  in- 
formation and  to  propose  recommendations 
upon  which  the  program  could  be  based.  One 
of  the  major  recommendations  to  be  made 
by  tbat  body  was  the  creation  of  an  advisory 
body  to  serve  as  a  link  between  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  on  tbe  one  band,  and  State  and 
local  governments,  private  Industry,  and  tbe 
scientific  and  academic  communities,  on  tbe 
other. 

In  May  the  House  formalized  this  recom- 
mendation by  Improving  tbe  creation  of  tbe 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  tbe  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere.  The  Senate  passed  the 
measure  August  3.  HJl.  3587  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  31 -member  body  'o  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  primarily  assist 
executive  agencies  in  policy  and  program 
formulation.  Bach  department  and  agency  of 
tbe  Federal  Oovemment  concerned  with 
marine  and  atmoepberic  matters  is  to  desig- 
nate a  senior  policy  official  to  assist  in  tbe 
committee's  work,  and  to  serve  as  a  point  of 
liaison  with  their  agencies. 
The  committee  would  be  authorised  to  per* 
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form  a  oontinulng  review  of  tbe  progress  of 
the  marine  and  atmospheric  science  and  serv- 
ice programs  of  the  United  States,  and  advise 
tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  respect  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  tbe  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
Finally,  tbe  oommittee  is  to  submit  an  annual 
report  which  will  hoi>efully  reflect  the  broad 
experience  of  the  members  by  tbe  inclusion 
of  specific  recommendations  which  will  in- 
sure tbe  most  practical  approach  to  tbe 
thorough  and  expeditious  implementation  of 
a  complete  and  co(x-dlnated  national  ocean 
program. 

Saline  voter  conversion, 
Both  Housee  of  Congress  have  approved  S. 
991  authorizing  a  continuance  of  programs 
of  research  and  development  in  the  process 
of  saline  water  conversion.  The  Secretary  of 
Interior,  under  which  the  program  is  directed, 
is  authorized  not  only  to  continue  programs 
of  saline  conversion,  but  also  programs  di- 
rected toward  tbe  conversion  of  other  chemi- 
cally contaminated  water  and  for  treatment 
of  contaminated  waste  water. 

Water  pollution  control 
In  related  action.  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  92-50  extending  through  September  30, 

1971  autborlxatlons  for  expiring  federal  water 
pollution  control  programs.  The  major  pro- 
gram authorized  under  tbe  act  provides  for 
a  program  of  grants  to  local  governments  for 
constructing  water  treatment  facilities.  Fiscal 
1970  authorizations  for  tbat  program  were 
set  at  $1.26  blUlon,  while  new  authorizations 
were  proposed  by  the  Administration  at  $2 
biUion  annually  for  fiscal  1973-74.  Final  au- 
thorizations approved  in  Public  Law  93-60 
were  set  at  $1,500,000.  Subsequently,  the  fiscal 

1972  agriculture-environmental  and  consum- 
er appropriations  bill  approved  by  Congress 
in  July  contained  apprc^Klations  for  fiscal 
1972  for  construction  grants  at  $3  bUUon. 

Shooting  animals  from  aircraft 
The  House  in  May  approved  H.R.  5060 
amending  the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Act  of  1968 
providing  a  criminal  penalty  for  shooting  at 
birds,  fish  and  other  animals  f*om  aircraft. 
In  addition,  it  would  be  vinlawful  for  anyone 
to  knowingly  parttclpate  in  using  an  aircraft 
for  such  purposes.  VioUtors  would  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  $6,000  or  one  year  imprlsozunent, 
or  both. 

This  prohibition,  however,  would  not  be 
applicable  to  any  person  carrying  out  duties 
to  administer  or  aid  In  the  admlnlstxstion 
and  protection  of  land,  water,  wildlife,  live- 
stock, domesticated  animals,  human  life,  or 
crops.  If  such  a  person  is  an  en4>loyee,  au- 
thorized agent,  or  operating  under  license  or 
permit  of  any  Sute  or  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

Many  stetea  hava  already  tackled  this  prob- 
lem by  enacting  legislation  to  regulate  the 
use  of  hunting  from  aircraft.  H.B.  6080  sup- 
plements tbeee  SUte  Uws,  by  establishing 
nationwide  uniform  regulations. 
Land  use  programs 

la  Jidy  the  Senate  approved  BJ.  Bea.  63 
increasing  fiscal  1973  authorizations  for  oom- 
prehensive  land  piaimlng  grants  by  $60  mU- 
llon  and  tbe  open  qiaoe  land  program  by  $100 
miuion.  The  effect  of  the  reaolutlon  was  to 
provide  adequate  autboriaaUoos  to  matoh 
the  Administration's  flsoal  1973  budget  i«- 
quest  of  $100  million  for  oonqmhensive  plan- 
mng  and  $300  million  tat  open  qiaoaa.  Funds 
for  oomprtfisnsive  planning  are  «<— <g»MMl  to 
support  the  managerial  oi4)aottles  of  state 
utd  looal  govammenta,  while  monlea  for  tbe 
open  B^aoe  land  program  are  intended  tor 
acquiBltlon  and  development  of  park  lands  in 
urban 
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/ntemaMotMl  Wheat  Agreement 
nnal  i4>proval  haa  baan  given   to  two 
Items  affecting  American  Agriculture.  Tbe 
Senate  on  July  13  ratlflad  the  International 


Wheat  Agreement  of  1971,  a  treaty  regiilaUng 
tbe  exchange  of  wheat  among  38  partici- 
pating nations.  Before  ratifying  the  treaty, 
however,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  tbe  Senate  that  the 
Preeldent  should  call  an  international  con- 
ference to  establish  world  price  standards 
for  wheat. 

No  price  standards  were  Included  in  the 
treaty,  altboxigh  they  were  part  of  a  pre- 
vious wheat  agreement  ratified  in  1967.  The 
conference  that  wrote  the  1971  treaty  failed 
to  agree  on  prices.  Opponents  of  the  agree- 
ment argue  that  price  agreements  do  not  im- 
prove the  position  of  U.S.  wheat  on  the  world 
market  and  that  the  treaty  is  better  with- 
out them. 

A  major  feature  of  the  1971  treaty  is  con- 
tinuance of  the  International  Wheat  Coun- 
cil, first  created  by  tbe  International  Wheat 
Agreement  of  1949.  The  purpoee  of  the  cotm- 
cll  is  to  expand  the  international  wheat 
trade,  stabilize  the  world  market  and  pro- 
vide assistance  in  the  resolution  of  inter- 
national disputes  among  wheat-trading 
nations. 

I  feel  that  it  is  imperative  that  there  be 
a  maximum  effort,  through  agreement,  to 
protect  the  American  wheat  grower  from 
uncertalntlee,  partlc«ilarly  the  lower  prices 
that  tend  to  dominate  the  world  market.  It 
is  Imperative  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
assure  our  wheat  producers  a  fair  price  for 
their  wheat.  UJ9.  growers  simply  cannot 
sustain  losses  which  result  from  a  price  war. 
Acreage  allotment  transfer 
Legislation  has  been  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate easing  restrictions  on  farmers  who  trans- 
fer their  acreage  allotments  when  the  Fed- 
eral or  State  Oovemment  purchases  part  of 
their  land.  WhUe  tbe  Agricultiiral  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  provided  that  a  farmer, 
whose  land  was  purchased  by  a  government 
agency  under  eminent  domain,  could  switch 
the  acreage  allotments  on  the  land  to  other 
farms  under  his  ownership,  existing  law  re- 
quires that  new  allotments  be  comparable 
with  those  for  other  farms  in  the  area.  Tbe 
newly  passed  legtsUtion  ellminatee  the 
comparability  req\ilrement  for  growers  of 
cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  tobacco,  and  wheat. 

Just  approved  by  tbe  President  was  a  $13.8 
billion  Agricult^u«  Appropriations  bill  fot 
fiscal  year  1972  containing  funding  for  tbe 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  consumer 
protection  programs.  House  and  Senate  oon- 
fereee  agreed  on  a  $66,000  per  crop  ceiling  on 
farm  subsidy  payments.  On  the  same  day 
that  tbe  Senate  passed  the  Agriculture 
money  bill,  the  body  agreed  to  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  report  to  Congrees  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  on  bis  findings  on  the 
operation  and  administration  of  the  $65,000 
subsidy  limit.  TlUs  legislation  also  contains 
funding  for  the  food  stamp  and  school  break- 
fast programs  and  funds  for  the  support  of 
State  and  local  partiotpation  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Sugar  quotas 

Legislation  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  have  been  passed  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  and  is  now  in  con- 
ference. HJi.  8888  would  extend  the  Aet^ 
provisions  for  three  years  and  revise  quotas 
which  foreign  sugar  producers  are  author- 
ized to  supply  to  the  United  Statee. 

The  Sugar  Act,  first  passed  in  1934,  guar- 
antees the  United  Statea  ui  adequate  sup- 
ply of  sugar,  at  stable  prloea,  protects  domea- 
tlc  producers,  and  sets  Import  quota  for  other 
nations.  Domestic  producers  are  authorised 
by  the  bill  to  supirty  83  percent  of  the  sugar 
consiuned  In  tbe  United  States.  The  re- 
maining 88  percent  la  aUooated  by  HJt.  8888 
to  various  foreign  oountrlea  depending  on 
(I)  their  relations  with  us,  (3)  thair  rall- 
ableneas  as  a  souroe  of  sugar,  (8)  reelproeal- 
Ity  in  their  trade  policies,  and/or  (4)  their 
dependency  on  sugar  markets  for  economlo 
survival. 


The  House  Agriculture  Committee  reported 
an  increased  quota  for  domeetic  producers 
erf  an  additional  300,000  tons  for  growers  in 
Florida  and  Louisiana.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  granted  permission  to  penalise 
nations  which  expropriated  American  prop- 
erty or  discriminated  against  American  citi- 
zens. Although  criticism  was  directed  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  toward  the  South 
African  quota,  both  Houses  voted  down 
amendments  designed  to  suspend  the  quota 
for  that  country. 

An  important  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act  is 
the  promotion  of  foreign  trade,  and  it  is 
significant  that  our  largest  Western  Hemi- 
sphere suppliers  are  also  our  most  important 
purchasers  of  agricultural  commodities.  It 
Is  Important  that  there  markets  be  preserved 
for  a  sound  trade  foundation.  Tbe  encour- 
agement and  continuation  of  such  trading 
partnerships  are  vital  to  each  country. 

Bural  Telephone  Bank 
In  May  final  action  came  on  S.  70  amend- 
ing the  Rural  Telephone  Electrification  Act 
of  1936  by  establishing  a  Rural  Telephone 
Bank.  Designed  to  provide  capital  for  fi- 
nancing for  telephone  cooperatives  and  com- 
panies serving  rural  areas,  the  bank  would 
be  financed  through  the  sale  of  stock  and 
debentures,  including  stock  purchases  total- 
ing $300  million  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. An  additional  $30  million  would  be 
appropriated  by  Congress  annually  for  de- 
posit in  the  rural  telephone  account. 
Meat  inspection  programs 
To  increase  the  quality  of  sanitation  in 
the  production  and  shipment  of  meat  prod- 
ucts, the  Senate  approved  8.  1316  Increas- 
ing the  maximum  Federal  contribution  to 
the  coet  of  any  State  meat  or  poultry  in- 
spection system  to  80  percent  of  the  cost. 
Presently,  the  Federal  contribution  is  limited 
to  60  percent. 

S.  1316  amends  TlUe  m  of  tbe  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  and  section  5  of  tbe 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act.  Since  1967 
when  the  Wboleeome  Meat  Act  amended  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  some  44  states 
have  developed  meat  inspection  programs 
comparable  to  tbe  Fedoal  inspection  pro- 
gram. An  effective  inspection,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  govememnt,  has  been  devel- 
oped thus  far  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  Tbe  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  however., 
does  not  provide  inoentive  for  Statee  to  con- 
tinue their  meat  inspection  programs  and  In 
fact  the  Statee  are  faced  with  tbe  burden 
of  bearing  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  their  meat  inspection  programs. 

To  uphold  the  standards  and  insure  that 
future  needs  are  met,  a  better  incentive  must 
be  provided  so  that  the  Statee  can  continue 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  quality  in- 
spection standards.  The  Statee  are  increas- 
ingly caught  in  the  flaoal  squecse  with  the 
tighter  economic  situation.  Tbe  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  confldent  that  an  80-30 
f finding  basis  will  permit  moet  of  the  Statee 
to  continue  their  programs. 

It  is  estimated  by  tbe  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Foteatiy  that  the  addi- 
tional ooets  of  the  program  at  80%  financing 
In  flsoal  year  1973  for  meat  inspection  would 
be  $18  million.  For  poultry  lnq>ectlon  the  ad- 
ditional ooet  would  be  $1.8  million. 

Form  cred<f  act  of  197t 
The  Senate  has  alao  passed  a  1483,  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  providing  for  a 
farmer-owned  cooperative  farm  credit  sys- 
tem through  which  credit  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  farmers,  raaeheis,  rural  residents,  and 
to  aasoolationa  and  others  upon  which  farm- 
ing operations  are  dependent. 

Reoognlslng  that  a  prosperous,  productive 
agrteultura  to  easentlal  to  our  Nation,  it  is 
the  objeetive  of  the  ffermar-owned  ooopera- 
tlve  farm  eredit  system  to  Improve  the  In- 
come and  produeUon  method  of  fanasn 
and  randMis  by  turaiihlnc 
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ooMtruettTs  credit  and  okwely  rtiated  mtt- 
lOM  to  tbam,  tb«ir  cooporatlvM.  axMl  mUtett'n 
tarm  r«tated  bmlnw  neoaHwy  to  iOalant 
term  operations.  

The  leglilatUm  oontalna  many  roootnnwm- 
(UtioBs  miMle  by  the  oommlvlon  oo  Agrl- 
oultural  Oredlt  autborlaed  to  Moertaln  tta« 
credit  needa  cf  egrleolture  and  to  recommend 
cluuncee  in  the  term  credit  eyitam  to  help 
meet  tboee  needs.  These  reeommendattoas 
were  submitted  to  ovraers  of  farm  credit 
systems,  among  others.  A  vast  majority  of 
those  affected  have  voiced  their  approral 
of  these  recommendations.  They  have  also 
received  the  approval  of  the  major  farm  or- 
ganisations, cooperatives,  and  the  Vederal 
Farm  Credit  Board. 

In  short,  through  the  enactment  o*  this 
legislation.  Congress  can  issue  a  new  charter 
that  will  modernise  the  oooperaUve  fwm 
credit  system  so  It  can  continue  to  do  Its 
ahare  In  filling  the  changing  credit  needs  of 
agriculture. 

BZALTH  AMD  HBSI.TB  XimnUIfCB 


HeaUh  Profeasiona  Manpower  Act 
We  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
growing  crisis  that  surrounds  our  health  de- 
livery system.  One  of  the  major  problems 
lies  in  the  shortage  of  health  personnel  and 
titai'hlng  fadUtlsa.  This  Is  particularly  true 
In  our  laige  urban  oenters.  The  VS.  Public 
Health  Swrloe  estimates  that  the  ooimtry 
faces  health  manpower  shortages  totaling 
over  481,000  Including  48,000  doctors  and 
17,000  dentists.  By  1080.  It  Is  estimated  that 
this  health  manpower  shortage  win  reach 
790,000. 

Both  Houses  have  approved,  In  differing 
forms,  H.R.  8839  which  seeks  to  meet  this 
■hortage.  As  passed  by  the  House.  HA.  8630. 
the  Comprehensive  Health  lianpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971.  extends  for  three  years  a 
program  of  financial  assistance  to  students 
in  the  health  professions  first  aotborlsed  In 
the  Health  Professions  ■duoatlonal  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1»«3.  For  fiscal  1073,  •756 
million  U  aothortsed.  while  $014  mllUon  and 
•1.1  blUkm  are  authorised  for  fiscal  1B78  and 
fiscal  1B74  respeoUvely. 

A  new  program  of  <n<»TMHfci  incentives  to 
medical  s^Kiols  to  produce  more  doctors  who 
would  go  into  famUy  and  general  medical 
practices  Is  also  authorised.  The  measure  also 
provides  student  giants  to  encourage  medi- 
cal sohools  to  eapand  thete  facilities  and  cur- 
ricula to  graduate  more  students  in  the 
health  pi  uf— tons 

■me  OecreUry  of  Health.  Iducatlon,  and 
Welfare  would  be  authorised  to  pay  part  of 
the  loan  if  the  student  sobeequently  prac- 
ticed m  an  area  of  shortage  for  at  least 
three  years. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  804  mllUon 
over  the  next  three  fiscal  years  In  scholar- 
ship funds  and  $30  million  to  assist  ns« 
eoboola  of  msdlclBe,  osteopathy  and  dsn- 
tlstry. 

Tlila  NaUon  vitally  naeds  an  inorease  In 
the  supply  of  health  ssrvloe  personnel  be- 
fos«  medical  oosts  can  be  reduced;  the 
Health  lianpower  Training  Act  is  a  st^  In 
this  direction.  It  addresses  tha  manpower 
problems  of  our  health  care  system  in  terms 
of  at  least  four  major  areas:  the  need  for 
Inateaaea  in  total  numbers;  the  need  tor 
altering  the  distribution  of  types  of  medical 
sUUs;  the  need  to  aUerlate  Mm  current  geo- 
graphical Imbalance  In  medical  sarrloes  and 
personnel;  and  the  need  for  a  larger  cress 
section  of  our  population  to  obtain  adequate 
health  sernoes. 

Nun*  TroHUng  Aet  of  1971 
•mat  tha  shortaga  o<  trained  aonNS  is 
diucal  U'  Indiqmtablaw  Tliara  aza  apprcBl- 
mately  700.000  nnssa  in  aettv*  praoUoe.  but 
ISOjOOO  ar«  aaadsd  now.  By  lOCfi.  1400,000 
nurses  wUl  ba  needed.  Mora  aad  Bwre  o< 
them  win  ba  nssdsd  to  fill  Jota  raqnlilsg 
Ugbsr  lareto  of  aidn  and  rasponalbnity  as 
medical  knowledge  and  teduology  expand. 


At  pteeant,  howsvar,  wa  simply  do  not  hava 
■uflldent  nurse  mai^ioww  to  psorlds  eran 
adequate  nursing  care  in  hoqiltals,  schools, 
and  community  can  canters.  Many  hospital 
wards  in  the  country  have  never  opened  or 
have  been  forced  to  dcee  down  due  to  lack 
of  nurses.  Baallaing  that  to  meet  our  goals 
we  must  have  Federal  financial  support  that 
is  reliable,  the  House  and  Banato  have  ^>- 
proved  a  msasure  to  bring  us  nsarer  to  meet- 
ing our  health  naeds  in  the  years  to  come. 

me  Nurse  TraUilng  Act  of  1971  extenda 
for  three  years  programs  to  train  nursss, 
>T»umrting  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  at 
1944.  T"*  8880  authotlaee  for  nursing  ss- 
slstance  tao«  million  in  fiscal  1073.  $387  mU- 
Uon  in  fiscal  1973,  and  8367  million  in  fiscal 
1074.  Funds  are  provided  for  construction 
grants  to  nursing  schools,  and  loim  guar- 
antees and  Interest  subsldlas  to  encourage 
nursing  schools  to  expand  preeent  facilities. 
Undsr  the  Act,  nursing  schools  would  also 
receive  student  grants  to  encourage  them 
to  Increase  their  student  enrollments  and 
loans  for  advanced  traimng  by  practicing 
nurses  woiUd  be  provided.  ^>ecial  programs 
would  be  established  to  Identify  and  assist 
needy  persons  with  a  potential  for  training. 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Act 
Congreas  U  also  acting  upon  proposals  in- 
troduced to  combat  the  dlseaae  of  cancer.  The 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Act  of  1971,  pssssil  by 
the  Senate  July  7,  amends  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  of  1944  to  estahliah  an  inde- 
pendent cancer  reeearoh  agency  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Hsalth. 

S.  1838  also  flstaHl****^  a  National  Cancer 
Advisory  Board  composed  of  the  director  of 
the  National  Institutee  of  Health  and  eight- 
een members  appointed  by  the  Prealdent 
with  the  oonasnt  of  the  Senate.  Under  the 
bill,  the  •TtM^ng  National  Cancer  Institute 
would  be  made  a  part  of  the  cancer  research 
sgency. 

Hie  Conquest  of  Cancer  Aet  embodies  tha 
recommandatloos  of  a  TiTit<""**  panel  of  con- 
sultants to  the  Congress,  This  body  urgsd  an 
«"T"^*»**  massive,  systematic  attack  on 
ct^pwor  stating  that  the  control  of  oanoar  Is 
feasible  and  a  matter  of  urgent  priority.  It 
waa  stetsd  in  the  panel's  zaport  that  over 
300.000  AwMwH/^Tw  die  each  year  of  cancer  and 
that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
the  United  Btatee  will  dertiop  some  form  of 
cancer. 

We  in  the  House  have  been  considering  in 
committee  BJt.  8658.  ptopoaad  leglslatlan 
which  would  set  iq>  a  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority. Th»  House  bill  would  authorise  8400 
million  for  research  Immediately  and  would 
Increase  this  amount  up  to  $1  hllHon  a  year 
as  soon  ss  possible. 

Heatth  Mcholanhipt 
WR  7786  enacted  into  law.  provldee  for 
student  loans  and  scholanhlps  for  the  health 
I»(rfesBlons.  PubUc  Law  93-53  amends  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  of  1944  by  extend- 
ing for  one  year  existing  authorisation  for 
such  loans  imder  the  Health  Professions  Bdu- 
catlonal  Assistance  Act  of  1968  aiMl  tha  Nurse 
Training  Aet  of  1064.  An  authorUaUon  of 
$111.4  millloa  for  the  various  loan  and  schol- 
arship programs  has  been  provided. 


TasmrosrsnoiT 
Defeat  of  88T  funding 
In  March  the  House  dadded  to  dlaoontinue 
Federal  funding  of  the  superaonlo  transport 
aircraft.  In  voUng  down  an  addttkmal  $184 
minion  for  coostructUm  of  two  prototypss  of 
ths  88T,  the  Ssnate  agreed  to  the  Bouse  de- 


Xn  May.  however,  tha  Bouse  tsiveised  its 
piwrlous  stance  and  approired  $85.8  minion 
to  eontlnue  work  on  tha  uuntiofarslal  air- 
craft. The  vote  waa  taksn  oa  an  amendment 
to  BJL  8100,  the  seootid  gansral  snpplamen- 
tal  appsoprlaticBB  MU  tor  flaoal  1971.  The 
Ssnata,  howarar.  Is  unwilling  to  revaraa  tt- 


m  July  the  Bouse  and  Senate  voted  what 
should  be  the  final  payment  on  the  can- 
oaled  supenonlc  transport  by  voting  to  repay 
$8801  mlllloQ  to  ten  alrttnsa  who  had  flnanoart 
tha  asr  projeot.  The  votea  came  on  the  final 
version  of  the  Departmsnt  of  TMnq>ortation 
Appropristtoni  Act  tor  fiscal  year  1973. 
aigh-epeed  ground  tranaportation 

m  June  the  Senate  passirt  S.  979  slimlnat- 
Ing  ttM  authorisation  limit  and  the  termina- 
tion data  now  oontalnsd  in  the  High-Speed 
Qiound  Tranaportation  Aet  of  1966  for  re- 
search and  development  of  high-speed 
ground  transportation.  The  Sraate  biU  di- 
rects ths  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  give 
highest  prkslty  to  areas  experiencing  un- 
usually high  ratas  of  unemployment  In  the 
awardUig  of  contracte  for  theee  development 
and  demonstration  projects. 

Bemoval  of  the  termination  provisions  wlU 
enable  the  Department  to  engage  In  a  more 
ooa^irahenslve  long-range  planning  of  the 
projects,  whUe  c«>enlng  up  new  Jobs  and  pro- 
grams. Efforts  are  already  underway  to  trans- 
fer the  highly  skilled  unonployed  manpower 
from  aOTospaos  mdxistry. 

VSrXSANS'    LSCOSLSTIOK 

The  record  of  the  93d  Congress  refieots  the 
ooncem  we  all  share  for  thoee  Americans 
who  have  served  our  country  In  the  military 
foioea.  Four  bills  of  major  Importance  bene- 
fiting veterans  and  their  survivors  have  been 
paaeed  by  the  House  so  far  this  year. 
JfiZifory  drug  treatment 
PropoealB  have  been  submitted  in  the  93d 
C(»igress  to  treat  drug  addiction  among  vet- 
erana  of  the  Vietnam  era.  In  a  report  Issusd 
May  37  by  ths  Bouse  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, it  was  estimated  that  10  to  16  p«r- 
oent  of  UJB.  servicemen  In  South  Vietnam 
are  addicted  to  heroin  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. Aware  of  the  problems  poeed  ss  thess 
men  ratum  hctme.  the  House  on  July  10  voted 
to  looean  eligibility  standards  for  veterans 
for  drug  treatment  programs  operated  by 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

Undw  the  provUlons  of  TLR.  0636  aU  vet- 
erans would  be  eligible  for  VA  drug  treat- 
ment programs.  Such  faoUlttes  cotUd  also  ba 
used  by  aettva-duty  serviceman  with  an  ad- 
diction problem.  UjB.  district  courts  would  ba 
given  the  option  of  committing  a  veteran  to 
the  faculty  if  he  Is  Judged  an  addict  by  tha 
court.  Once  a  person  is  oommltfesd  to  any 
program,  he  may  not  be  released  by  the  VA 
until  his  drug  addiction  condition  had  been 
determined  to  be  stabilised,  or  upon  written 
statement  that  the  individual  refused  to  con- 
tinue the  program. 

Vsterttns'  mortgage  tnaunnee 
On  March  1  the  House  passed  two  bills  in- 
orsasmg  benefits  for  disablsd  veterans.  Tha 
first,  HJL  948,  provldee  for  govemmsnt-aup- 
ported  mortgage  life  Insuranoe  for  thoea  vat- 
eraM  with  service-connected  disabilltiea,  who 
receive  granta  for  q>eoiaUy  adapted  housing. 
The  main  ptirpoee  of  the  leg^ation  is  to 
protect  home  mortgages  of  par4>legio  and 
quadriplegic  veterans  in  osaa  of  their  deaths. 
Subsidies  for  vetermn  core 
TIM  second.  BB.  460,  extends  government 
subsidies  tat  disabled  veterans  in  private' 
nursing  homes  from  six  months  to  nlas 
montha.  Bstimatod  ooat  of  blU  for  the  fiist 
year  lis  aet  at  $6:9  million. 

Dtreet  tiome  loan  program 
In  an  effort  to  revive  tbe  direct  loan  pro- 
gram for  housing,  wa  authorised  the  Admin- 
istrator of  tha  Veterans'  Administration  ta 
make  dlzeet  loana  to  vatataoa.  Most  wtaraaa 
are  diglUe  for  a  Oovamment  guatfantea  c* 
a  home  loan  uoOn  tha  OX  loan  guaiantes 
law.  Bowever,  in  oountlas  where  coBunsrelsl 
cradK  is  tight,  vaterans  are  dlgilda  for  a 
direct  loan  tram  tha  Oovammsnt  If  pttvata 
«t«>Tm««g  is  not  avaUahle. 

avstover,  tlie  pro-am  has  been  suipande< 
by  the  VA.  The  fact  remains  that  30  psrvant 
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of  tha  veterane  In  our  oountry  live  In  eradtt- 
tlght  sreaa  and  are  tharef ore  eligible  for  the 
dlraet  loan  but  unable  to  get  one.  BA.  8844 
dlreote  tha  VA  Administrator  to  make  dizaet 
loana  available. 


Juvenile   I>eltnqueneg  Prevention  mnd 
Control  Aot,  Extenaton 

Oongrsas  haa  elearad  8.  1783  astanding  for 
one  year  tha  Juvsnlla  Dellnqnency  Pravan- 
Uon  and  Control  Aet  of  1968.  m  so  doing, 
the  Seciatery  of  Health,  Bduoatlon  and  Wel- 
fare has  bean  authorised  to  make  grants  up 
to  76  percent  of  tha  cost  of  rshabtUtatlon 
projeeta  and  propams  for  dsllnqoants  nus 
zeprssants  an  Inoreaae  of  10  percent  over  that 
provided  In  tha  1968  Aot.  Nonprofit  agendee 
and  osganlsationa  have  also  been  authorised 
to  be  funded  for  idiaMlitetion  programa. 

An  Intsrdspartmsntal  Oonnoil  on  Juvenile 
Dellnqueney  is  to  be  established  to  coordl- 
nata  aU  FMsral  dallnquenoy  programs  with 
membaishJp  to  l"i««"««»  tha  Attomay  Oaneral 
and  tha  Secretary  of  BSalth,  Bduoatkin  and 
WaUace.  A  total  of  $78  million  was  authorised 
for  fiscal  1973  for  programs  covered  by  this 
act. 
naaauM  amnual  AvraonxAnom  smLS  vox 

VISCAL  TXAB  ISTS 

Congreee  as  of  August  8  completed  action 
on  eight  regular  annual  appropriattons  acts 
providing  funding  for  fiscal  year  1979.  Theee 
eight  indude  the  OOloe  of  Bducatlon  Aot 
(BB.  7016):  tha  Legislative  Branch  Act 
(HA.  8838) :  Uie  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and  VS.  Postal  Service  Act  (BA.  0371); 
State,  Justlca,  Commerce  and  Judtdary  De- 
partments Aot  (BA.  8878) ;  the  Boosing  and 
Urban  Devetopoksnt  and  Indapsndant  Offices 
Aot  (BA.  9883) ;  Department  of  Zntarlor  and 
Rdated  Agencies  Aet  (BA.  9417);  tha  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (BA.  9370) ;  and  the 
Department  of  Ttansportatlon  and  Related 
Agendee  Aot  (HA.  9667) . 

Three  of  theee  measures  have  been  ap- 
proved by  tha  Prealdent:  Oflloe  of  Bduoatlon 
as  PubUe  Iaw  9»-4B:  Lsglslatlve  Braooh  ss 
PubUo  Law  93-61;  and  Treasury  and  Poet 
Office  aa  PubUc  Law  03-40.  Conference  re- 
ports of  the  five  other  measures  have  been 
cleared  by  both  Bouses  for  the  Preddent. 

Congreee  in  addition  has  i^iproved  three 
measures  during  the  First  Seaslon  providing 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1971  in"!'"***^  Public  Law  99-4,  Department 
of  Labor  Supplemental;  Public  Law  93-11, 
Urgent  Supplemental;  and  Public  Law  99-18. 
Second  Supplemental.  Two  continuing  ^>- 
proprlatlons  for  fiscal  1971  have  been  en- 
acted: PubUc  Law  99-7  and  PubUc  Iaw  93- 
88.  A  third  continuing  appropriation  blU  for 
fiscal  1973.  UJ.  Bee.  839.  waa  passed  by  the 
House  August  3. 

Of/lee  of  Education  appropriatione 

PubUc  Law  99-48,  signed  July  9.  appropria- 
ates  $5,146311.000  for  the  Oflloe  of  Bdncatlon 
and  rdated  agoidea  in  fiscal  1973.  The  total 
provided  Is  nearly  $400  mllUon  more  than 
the  Administration  budget  requeet.  whUe  it 
repreeents  an  increase  of  $668  milUon  over 
the  fiscal  1971  education  approprlationa  act 

mduded  In  the  funding  of  the  Office  of 
Education  are  programs  of  education  of  the 
handicapped,  vocattonsl  educatlcn,  higher 
education  and  dementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation eervloee.  Mooies  were  appropruted 
for  educational  communications  and  U- 
brarles  and  reeearch  and  devdopment  proj- 
ects. 

As  olsared  by  Congress,  the  measure  pro- 
hibits tha  use  of  funde  for  loans,  loan  guar- 
anteee  or  other  pay  for  studmts,  employees, 
teaeheis  or  iweaiiihers  at  instltutiaDs  of 
higher  eduo«tlon  who  have  participated  in 
aetivltlea  interfertag  with  the  legular  cur- 
riculum and  aoUvttlea  of  the  Instltntton. 
Congreaa  spedftsd  that  no  fimds  could  be 
used  to  force  school  districts  already  con- 
sidered deeegregated  under  the  CivU  Bights 
Act  of  1964  to  bus  students,  abolish  aohools 


or  sat  attendance  ■ones  dthar  against  the 
choice  of  studaof  s  parents  or  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  obtaining  federal  funda. 

Legialative  branch  appropriatUme 

PubUc  Law  93-61,  signed  July  9,  provides 
$839309,748  for  aetlvltlee  of  tha  leglaUtlve 
branch  tor  the  present  fiscal  year.  As  daarad 
tor  the  Preddent,  the  blU  oontains  ^ipro- 
prUtlons  of  $78.486344  for  the  Senate  and 
$138361460  tor  the  Bouse  of  Bepreeenta- 
tivee.  Funds  are  also  Induded  for  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  Oovemmant  Printing  Oflloe,  the  Oeneial 
Accounting  Oflloe  and  the  Cost-Aooounting 
Standards  Board.  A  total  of  $71,000,000  was 
approved  for  construction  of  the  James  Madi- 
son Memorial  Building  for  the  Library  of 
Congress, 
rreasury  Department.  Postal  8ervioe.  mnd 

Exeouttve  Ogloe  of  Vie  Preaident  sppro- 

priationa 

Public  Law  93-48,  dgned  by  the  Preddent 
July  9,  approprlatee  $4338386390  for  the 
Departments  of  tha  Ttaasury.  UJB.  Fostal 
S«Tlce  and  certain  Independent  agandea. 
The  Act  U  $1  billion  less  than  provided  tor 
the  same  departments  and  agendee  in  fiacal 
year  1971  and  $9383  mllUon  less  than  ths 
Administration  budget  request. 

Funds  totaimg  $1317333300  ware  approved 
for  the  Treasury  and  $140,887,000  tor  pay- 
ment to  the  Poetal  Service  Fund.  For  the 
eight  agendee  contained  in  the  bill.  $1316,- 
000300  was  appropriated.  The  agendee  in- 
dude  the  ClvU  Service  Commission,  the  Oen- 
eral  Services  Administration.  OtvU  Defense, 
Emergency  Bealth  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  Com- 
TwiM^^n  on  Oovemment  Procurement,  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Advisory  Commlsdon  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Housing  and   Urban   Development  and 
independent  offtoea 

On  August  3  both  Housee  cleared  for  the 
Preddent  HA.  9883  providing  fOr  $18415,- 
308,000  for  fiscal  1973  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  nine  Independent  oflloes  and  com- 
missions. Among  the  Independence  officee 
and  commissions  Included  in  the  measure 
are  the  Oommlsslon  on  Population  Orowth 
and  the  American  Fut\ire  (established  by 
the  9lst  Congress),  the  Federal  Communlca- 
tiona  Commlsdon,  the  National  Sdenoe 
Foundation,  the  Selective  Service  System, 
and  the  Vaterana'  Administration. 

Departmenta  of  State,  Juatioe.  and  Com- 
merce appropriationa 

The  House  and  Senate  have  passed  vary- 
ing versions  of  HA.  9372,  the  appropriations 
bUl  for  the  State,  Justice  and  Commerce  De- 
partments. As  sent  to  conference,  the  blU 
provided  for  $4,098,083,000  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  a  difference  of  $413300.000  more  than 
the  House-approved  fxmdlng.  The  total 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate  represents 
$118,719,000  lees  than  the  fiscal  1973  amended 
budget  request. 

As  pansinl  by  the  Bouss  on  Juns  34,  BA. 
9373  appropriated  $3384.188300.  A  total  of 
$353,715,000  in  recommended  fiscal  1973  funds 
were  cut  from  the  bill  most  of  It  from  the 
Judiciary  branch  and  Maritime  Administra- 
tion within  the  Commerce  Department.  Much 
of  the  debate  concerned  an  amandment  re- 
storing $11.6  million  for  the  VS.  asseesment 
to  the  International  Labor  Organization.  The 
amendment,  however,  was  defeated. 

Among  the  agendee  fimded  by  H.R.  9373 
are  tiM  UA.  Information  Agency,  the 
Equal  Bnq>loynMnt  Opportunity  Oocomlsston, 
the  Commlsdon  on  CivU  Rights,  and  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission.  Altogether 
tour  departmenta  and  twdve  agendee  in  the 
executtve  branch  are  funded  in  thla  ~ 
lation. 


In  addition,  both  BOusee  approved  a  pro- 
viso barring  the  Federal  government  from 
paying  salaries  to  fadsral  employees  con- 
vlotad  at  rioting  or  IndUng  to  riot,  and  the 
mating  cf  loans  to  odlege  students  or  teaoh- 
eiB  who  engaged  In  conduct  attar  August  1, 
1969,  forcing  curtailment  of  ooUege  pro- 
grams. 

m  the  final  verdon,  a  total  of  $4367,116,- 
000  in  new  obli^stlonal  authority  was  ^t- 
proprlated.  An  addtticoal  $940344300  U  con- 
tained for  liquidation  of  oontract  authorisa- 
tions. 

Department  of  Tranaportation  and  related 
agenelea 

On  August  3  the  Bouse  and  Senate  cleared 
for  the  Preddent  a  conference  report  on  HA. 
9667.  Department  of  Transportation  and  Re- 
lated Agendee  i^ipropriatKma  Act.  As  cleared 
for  the  Preddent.  BA.  9667  ^proprlated  a 
total  aokount  of  $3306310.997  tor  the  Coast 
Guard.  Fsdaral  Aviation  Administration,  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tfeanqnrtation 
Departmant.  Fsdsral  Bighway  Administra- 
tion. HeManal  Highway  TTafllo  Safety  Admln- 
Istrattai,  Psdaral  BaUroad  AdminlstratUHi, 
Urban  Mass  TtanqMstatlon  Administration, 
the  Interstate  Oommeroe  Commlsdon. 

Conferees  aocspted  the  Senate  ammdment, 
i4>proved  by  the  Boose  in  amoidad  form,  a 
contrlbottan  cf  $88,800,000  toward  the  partial 
rdmburaemant  to  alrUne  eompanias  who  had 
oontrlbuted  toward  the  development  of  S8T. 

The  final  amount  approved  represents  an 
Inorsase  of  $171341,000  over  the  House- 
paassd  amount  and  $53,619,000  over  the 
Senate-passed  amount. 

Agriculture  appropriationa 

ITie  Bouse  and  Senate  approved  a  total 
amoimt  of  $13376300300  in  ai^uopriatlona 
for  the  agriculture-environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1973.  Title  I  of  HA.  9370 
provldee  funding  for  reeearch,  extension,  and 
statistical  work.  One  mlUlon  dollars  is  in- 
duded specifically  for  reeearch  aixd  control 
of  the  South  American  horse  rUseawe  that  in 
July  devastated  much  of  the  horse  popula- 
tion m  the  south.  The  Secretiuy  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  using  emergency  funds  In  addition 
to  enable  us  to  do  aU  that  is  necessary. 

A  sum  of  $4,313381,000  was  appropriated 
for  fuU  reimbursement  of  the  net  realised 
loesee  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  total  funding  for  Title  X  was  set  at 
$654309300.0 

Title  n  provides  for  funding  for  niral  de- 
vdopment totaling  $943343,000.  This  section 
Induded  rural  electrification  and  telephone 
loans  totaling  $609.100300  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  they  be  repaid  with  Interest.  Other 
loan  programs  Include  operating  loans  at 
$850  mimon,  insured  housing  loans  at  $1.6 
bilUon.  and  insursd  water  and  waste  disposal 
loans  of  $800  million.  Provisions  have  also 
been  made  for  rural  water  and  waste  dls- 
poeal  grants  at  $100  mUllon,  providing  for 
new  authority  above  the  propoeed  budget  at 
$44  milUon.  For  the  Rural  Community  De- 
veloiHnent  Service  recently  eetabUsbed  to  co- 
ordinate rural  devek^xnent  efforts.  $30 
million  haa  been  i4>proved. 

Programs  for  environmentd  protection 
have  been  funded  \n  TlUe  m  at  $8,490,477,- 
500.  Programe  which  are  induded  in  this 
section  for  appropriations  ars  the  environ- 
mental programs  of  ths  SoQ  Conservation 
Service,  rural  environmental  aaststance  pro- 
grams, and  programa  administered  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agenoy.  Two  bil- 
lion has  been  improved  tor  waste  treatment 
fadUUea. 

Finally.  Title  IV  Includee  $3374349300 
for  consumer  protection  programs.  Such  pro- 
grams fundsd  under  this  section  Indtide  the 
nedal  milk  program,  which  has  also  been 
extended,  the  food  stamp  programs,  the 
school  breakfast  program  and  also  nonschool 
food  programs.  This  Isvd  of  funding  we 
oondder  should  be  adequate  to  fully  meat 
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the  needs  for  flacel  yeer  1073  aiid  prorlde 
■ome  program  expansion  Into  additional 
ooimtlea  who  have  made  application  to  en- 
ter the  school  food  programs.  Spedflcally, 
$108316,000  was  appropriated  for  the  food 
stamp  program  for  fiscal  year  1072. 
Department  of  Interior  and  related  ageuoiei 

The  Senate  and  House  cleared  August  2 
for  the  President  HJl.  0417  a^proptlAtlzig 
•2.323,980,030  for  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  1072. 
TlUe  I  of  HJl.  0417  includes  funds  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Including  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Aflaln,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Becreatlon,  Office  of  Territories,  Geological 
Bamf,  Bureau  of  Mlnee,  Office  of  Goal  Se- 
searoh.  Bureau  of  Sport  Flsherlea  and  Wild- 
life, NaUonal  Park  Senrloe,  and  Office  of 
SaUne  Water. 

Title  n  provides  mcales  for  the  Forest 
Service,  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Bducatlon  and  Welfare,  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity. 

Lahor-Bealth.  Education,  and  Welfare 
appfopriationt 

In  July  the  House  and  Senate  passed  and 
sent  to  conference  the  Labor-Health.  Bduca- 
tlon, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act  which, 
when  trust  funds  are  Included,  would  total 
over  177  billion.  As  passed  by  the  House 
approzlmattiy  $8.4  billion  were  designated 
for  health.  $11.4  billion  for  welfare,  $5.1  bil- 
lion for  education  and  $53.3  billion  from  the 
tnut  funds.  The  last  Ogure  Includes  Social 
Security  payments  and  health  and  ho^>ltal 
Insurance. 

Althoui^  the  measure  Is  $821  million 
higher  than  the  Administration's  request, 
the  amount  i^iproved  Is  larger  than  the  de- 
fense budget.  The  House  added  $82.4  million 
In  vocational  rehabilitation  funds  to  train 
handicapped  persons  for  jobs  and  $14  million 
to  keep  open  public  health  hospitals  which 
the  Administration  had  planned  to  dose. 

More  than  $8.5  billion  in  other  q>endlng 
requests  were  deferred  until  later  this  year 
since  legislation  authorising  the  programs 
has  not  been  enacted. 

Included  In  this  appropriation  measure  Is 
$1.3  billion  for  the  operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  labor  and  nearly  $5  billion  In  trust 
funds  administered  by  various  departments 
within  the  department. 

The  House  yesterday  adopted  the  confer- 
ence report  on  this  bill. 

Fitcal  year  1972  reguUxr  annual 
authoriaatUmt 

Of  the  nine  regular  annual  authorisation 
bills,  seven  have  been  cleared  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  H.R.  0388,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  authorizations  for  fiscal  1072 
provides  for  $2325,187,000;  HJl.  7100,  Na- 
tional Aeronautical  and  Space  Administra- 
tion authorlsaUon^  $8.280350,000;  HJl. 
4724,  Maritime  Administration  authorisa- 
tions. $607320.000;  HJt.  6308.  Coast  Guard 
Authorisations.  $210,760,000;  H.R.  7080.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authcolzatlons, 
$866300.000;  BJt.  0844,  MUltary  Construc- 
tion authorisations.  $2.188387300;  and  HJl. 
8687.  MUltary  Procurement  authorlaaUons, 
$213  bUUon. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  authcnintions 
bUI  for  fiscal  1972.  HJl.  0910,  passed  the 
House  August  3  and  Is  now  pending  In  the 
Senate.  S.  2260.  the  Senate  Peace  Corps  au- 
thorisation measure,  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  August  2,  and  Is  now  awaiting  Bouse 
consideration.  As  passed  by  the  Senate,  & 
2260  authorlaes  $73^00300.  The  Ftielgn  Aid 
authorizations  total  $3,444350,000  as  passed 
by  the  House.  HJt.  0010  also  authorlaes  $S,- 
404350300  for  fiscal  1073.  On  the  final  vote 
on  HJt.  0010,  the  Rouse  went  on  record  In 
opposition    to    going    further    on    Ald-to- 


Oreece.  An  attempt  to  ddete  the  baa  on  a 
$118  mllllon-ald  request  for  Qreeoe  was  de- 
feated 123-57. 

wsnoNAL  DKrmss 
Kxtenaion  of  the  draft 

Criticism  of  the  draft  system  led  the 
President  to  request  that  Congress  approve 
an  all-volunteer  armed  forces  by  mld-1073. 
His  proposals  were  based  In  part  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer 
Blllltary,  Issued  In  February  1070,  which 
stated  that  the  draft  could  be  abolished  by 
mld-1071.  The  Senate  and  House,  however, 
deferred  Judgment  on  tb&t  proposal  and 
agreed  only  to  extending  the  draft  for  an- 
other two  years. 

After  three  days  of  debate  the  House 
April  1  approved  a  two-year  extension,  in 
the  process  rejecting  amendments  (1)  to 
reduce  the  length  of  the  extension,  (3)  to 
restrict  duty  in  Vietnam  to  men  who  are  not 
draftees,  (3)  to  continue  the  existing  two- 
year  term  of  alternate  service  for  conscien- 
tious objectors,  and  (4)  to  make  the  statu- 
tory langiuge  for  acquiring  conscientloue  ob- 
jector status  conform  to  Supreme  Court 
rulings. 

As  reported  from  conference.  HH.  6531 
contains  the  two-year  extension  and  also 
authorizes  a  total  of  $2.4  billion  for  Increases 
in  miUtary  pay  and  living  allowances. 

Concerning  the  war  powers  of  the  President 
and  Congress 

Hearings  held  in  the  92d  Congress  have 
centered  around  the  constitutional  roles  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  foreign 
affairs.  The  Hotise,  August  3,  approved  HJ. 
Res.  1,  refiectlng  this  concern.  The  reeolu- 
tlon  provides  that  the  President  wiU  report 
to  Congress  when,  without  specific  prior  au- 
thorization by  Congress,  he  commits  Umted 
States  military  forces  to  armed  confilct. 

This  legislation  would  codify  procedures 
for  consultation  and  reporting  in  certain  ex- 
traordinary and  emergency  circumstances.  It 
would  require  not  only  that  the  President 
consult  with  Congress  before  committing 
troops,  but  that  consultation  should  con- 
tinue on  a  periodic  basis  for  the  duration 
of  the  conflict.  It  would  further  require  that 
the  President  promptly  submit  a  full  and 
formal  report  to  Congress  setting  forth  the 
circumstances  necessitating  his  action,  and 
any  other  Information  he  may  deem  useful 
to  the  Congress  in  the  fulfillment  of  its 
constitutional  responsibilities. 

While  the  resolution  recognises  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  President  to  defend  the  Nation 
without  prior  congressional  authorisation,  it 
also  expresses  congressional  consensus  that 
the  Le^^ative  Branch  must  reassert  its 
constitutional  role  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  as  to  whether  the  country  should  go 
to  war. 

Our  foreign  policy  cannot  be  effectively 
and  responsibly  conducted  if  that  relation- 
ship does  not  exist  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  H.J.  Res.  1  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

Funding  for  military  procurement  and 
construction 

Funding  for  military  construction  and 
related  activities  In  fiscal  year  1072  cleared 
the  House  July  22  and  now  awaits  Senate 
action. 

As  passed,  HJt.  0844  authorises  to  be  ap- 
propriated a  sum  of  $3,138,337,000.  Althou^ 
the  amount  represents  a  larger  sum  than 
amounts  authorised  In  the  last  two  ysars.  it 
is  $131,107,000  less  than  the  AdmlnlstraUon 
budget  request. 

During  the  course  at  House  debate,  the 
only  amendment  adopted  was  an  addition  of 
$5.2  million  to  the  Safeguard  antl-ballistio 
missile  construction  program.  Funds  wtmld 
be  used  mainly  in  assisting  commxmlties  In 
adjusting  to  the  changes  caused  by  oon- 
structton  of  the  ABM  sites. 


included  m  HJt.  $844  an  siitharls«tk»« 
of  $80326,000  forreserre  oomponsnts;  $7,078,- 
000  for  homeowners  aaslstanor.  $10379,000 
for  defense  agencies;  $571,180300  for  the 
Army;  $818,716,000  for  the  Navy;  $322399,000 
for  the  Air  Force;  and  $018,412,000  for  family 
housing. 

For  military  procuronent  Ute  House  ap. 
proved  $213  bllli«i  for  authorlaaUons  in 
fiaoa:  year  1072.  BJt.  8687  passed  by  the 
House  June  17  provides  funds  for  proouxe- 
msDt  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor|>edos,  and  other 
weapons,  and  reeearch,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  for  the  Aimed  Faroes.  The 
measure  also  presoclbee  the  authorised  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
ea^  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

During  the  course  of  debate  on  amendment 
to  prohibit  the  expenditure  of  new  funds, 
after  January  1, 1072,  to  support  UJ3.  military 
deployment  or  military  operations  In  South 
Vietnam.  North  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and 
LAOa,  was  rejected.  The  only  amendment 
adopted  by  the  House  forbids  funds  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  that  deny 
armed  forces  recruiting  personnel  access  to 
facUiUes. 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT  BEGINS  TO 
PICK  UP  POINTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
inan  from  California,  Mr.  McPau.  la 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McPAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  nears  a  well-deeerved  recess.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
to  a  recent  article  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  which  gives  an  objective  account 
ot  your  able  leadership  duriog  the  first 
6  months  of  the  92d  Congress : 
Snc  MoifTHS  AS  SrxAKXs:  Cabl  Ai,ss«t  Bsonrs 
To  Pick  up  Poimts 
(By  Thomas  J.  Foley) 

WASHmoTON. — Rep.  Carl  Albert  (D-Okla.) 
started  out  as  Speaker  of  the  House  in  Janu- 
ary with  a  series  of  setbacks  and  continued 
for  scans  time  under  a  cloud  of  uncertainty. 
But  after  six  months  he  Is  sKhibltlng  a  firmer 
grip  on  his  high  office. 

Albert's  critics  maintain  his  grip  is  not  as 
firm  as  it  should  be.  me  House  is  still  In 
the  backwash  of  the  political  process  na- 
tionally," said  Rep.  Michael  J.  Harrington 
(D-Mass.). 

Albert's  supporters,  including  many  who 
are  Impatient  with  the  leglslaUve  process, 
challenge  such  statements.  They  say  the 
problems  Albert  inherited  and  the  power 
structure  he  must  contend  with  require  a 
csutlous  approach. 

As  evidence  Uiat  Albert  has  begun  to  fill 
bis  role  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  In 
government,  the  highest  elected  Democrat 
and  third  In  line  for  the  presidency,  support- 
ers cite: 

PKaaONAL  issvs 

His  belated  but  successful  effort  to  derail 
a  contempt  of  Congress  citation  for  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System — an  effort  that 
was  a  defeat  for  one  of  the  committee  chalr- 
nien,  who  have  been  the  principal  power 
sources  In  the  House  for  many  years. 

Chairman  Harley  O.  Staggers  (D-W.  Va.)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  had 
made  the  oonten^rt  Issue  a  pmaonal  one.  But 
despite  the  Jealous  guarding  of  their  preroga- 
tives by  mutual  support  of  each  other,  four 
of  the  House  committee  chairmen,  Indudlng 
the  most  powerftU  of  aU,  Ways  and  Msana 
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Oialrman  WUbur  D.  Mills  (D-^Ark.),  badced 
the  SBsaker  against  Staggers. 

R\iles  changes  adopted  by  the  House  Demo- 
cratic caucus  this  week  which  give  Albert 
and  the  party  leaden  a  stronger  bold  on  the 
caucus  and  shotUd  lead  to  Its  revival  as  a 
party  organ. 

Albert's  recent  meeting  with  committee 
chairmen  where  the  speaker  set  an  Oct.  1 
deadline  for  legislative  actions  by  the  power- 
ful Rules  Committee.  Albert  also  declared 
that  all  Important  legislation  now  being  pro- 
cessed must  clear  the  House  by  Oct.  15,  at 
which  time  be  plans  to  recess  the  Ho\ise 
until  the  Senate  has  caught  up  with  it. 

Appropriation  measuree  which  must  origi- 
nate in  the  House,  are  farther  along  this  year 
than  any  time  in  the  past  decade,  despite  the 
record  slse  of  the  federal  budget  and  in- 
creased questioning  by  Congress  of  spend- 
ing programs. 

lATBUBN  "cmOMO" 

Key  to  any  success  Is  a  redressing  of  the 
balance  ot  power  between  the  specter  and  the 
Chairmen. 

Under  Albert's  predecessor,  John  V.  Me- 
Cormack  of  Masse  chuset to,  the  (dialrmen 
were  allowed  to  exercise  their  considerable 
power  with  almost  no  restrainto.  As  a  result 
McCormack  was  generally  regarded  as  a  weak 
speaker. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lata  Sam  Raybum 
of  Texas,  q>eaker  from  1940  until  his  death 
in  1961  and  who  brought  Albert  Into  the  lead- 
ership team  in  1965,  was  considered  a  strcmg 
leader.  Rayburn  was  greatly  re^>ected  by 
most  committee  chairmen  and  was  able  to 
have  his  way  without  serious  confronta- 
tions. 

While  a  1070  legislative  reorganization  act 
trimmed  s<Mne  of  the  chairmen's  sails,  the 
chairmen  nevertheless  still  control  legisla- 
tion and  exercise  infiuence  In  the  House. 

Albert  felt  their  strength  within  minutes 
of  being  sworn  in  as  speaker  last  January.  He 
supported  a  liberal-sponsored  move  to  take 
away  some  of  the  power  of  the  rules  com- 
mittee to  hold  up  legislation.  He  was  de- 
feated, largely  because  Rules  Committee 
Chairman  WiUlam  Colmer  (D-Mlas.)  won  the 
help  of  his  fellow  chairmen. 

Albert  also  lost  an  argument  with  his  new 
majority  leader.  Rep.  Hale  Boggs  (D-La.) 
over  the  method  of  choosing  the  party  vrhlp. 

Albert  wanted  to  let  the  Democratic  caucus 
elect  the  whip,  and  Boggs  wanted  to  continue 
the  traditional  method  of  having  the  ma- 
jority leader  chooee  him. 

Boggs,  who  had  just  won  a  sharply  con- 
tested race  for  majority  leader  without  any 
help  from  Albert,  also  won  the  argument.  Al- 
bert salvaged  smnethlng  by  exercising  a  veto 
over  Boggs'  first  choice  for  whip.  Rep.  Daniel 
Roetankowskl  (D-ni.).  Boggs  finaUy  chose 
Rep.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  (D-Mass.) 

Both  Albert  and  Boggs  deny  reports  of  a 
continuing  schism  between  thMn.  And  there 
Is  little  evidence  of  any  differences  except 
Albert's  refusal  to  support  Boggs  last  spring 
In  his  charge  that  FBI  Director  J.  Xdgar 
Hoover  had  authorized  tapping  of  some  con- 
gressmen's talepbonas— a  charge  Boggs  has 
failed  to  substantiate. 

Rep.  Rldiard  BoUlng  (D-Uo.).  a  23-year 
House  veteran  and  author  of  two  books  oa  ite 
structure  and  foibles,  defends  Albert  for  cme 
move  tiiat  was  attacked  by  the  liberals.  This 
was  his  refusal  to  go  along  with  a  move  to 
dump  Rep.  Sdtm  MdifiUan  (D-8.0.)  rs  chair- 
man of  the  House  District  off  Col\unbia  Ooov> 
mlttee. 

"It  Mf>"'U"  had  been  dumped,"  Boiling 
said,  "the  other  chairmen  would  have  killed 
the  speaker  early." 

Bolllr«  said  he  beUeves  Albert  Is  "sknrly 
readjusting  ths  balance  with  the  chairmen 
and  hs  has  the  patience  and  stamina  to  atUA 
with  It." 

Boiling  noted  that  ths  spsakar^  task  U 
complleated  beoause  he  Is  presiding  over  • 


divided  House  and  divided  party.  Depending 
on  the  Issus,  hs  said,  eonservatlves  from 
both  parties  can  combine  to  defeat  the  liberal 
coalltlop. 

Albert  almost  InvarlAbly  has  voted  with 
the  liberals  on  domestic  tssues,  usually  on 
the  winning  side.  But  his  support  of  Presi- 
dent Nlaon'B  Vietnam  policies  has  found  him 
with  a  diminishing  minority  In  his  party. 

PSFiwrrs  DATS  oprosB) 

The  speaker  acknowledged  In  a  recent  In- 
terview that  his  opposition  to  Congress' 
setting  a  date  for  withdrawal  of  troops  is 
opposed  by  a  majority  of  Democratic  con- 
gressmen. But  he  Indicated  his  iMktience  may 
be  wearing  thin. 

He  said  be  believes  that  before  the  Dec.  31, 
1071,  or  March  31,  1072,  dates  mentioned 
for  withdrawal,  "we're  going  to  know  whether 
the  President  Is  going  to  succeed  or  whether 
the  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  move  more 
aggressively."  He  added  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent's withdrawal  plan  seemed  about  to  fall 
or  if  Mr.  Nixon  sbvppeA  up  U.S.  involvement, 
he  would  change  his  mind. 

Asked  what  Und  of  a  presidential  candi- 
date he'd  like  to  see  the  Democrata  nominate 
next  year,  Albert  said  he  hoped  it  would  be 
souMone  wlUt  an  eye  to  the  future. 

"Harry  Truman  saved  the  Western  world 
with  the  containment  policy  which  was  es- 
sential when  the  Communists  were  knock- 
ing on  the  doors  of  Gtoeeoe  and  Turkey  .  .  . 
but  the  doctrine  of  containment  has  become 
a  Uttle  outworn.  We  need  new  Harry  Ttvl- 
mans  with  the  Initiatlvee  to  meet  the  issues 
of  the  day  and  the  changing  conditions  of 
time." 

The  Albert  critics,  however,  are  Impatient. 
Harrington,  a  asoond-term  Massachusetts 
coogresaaaan.  said  Albert's  opposition  to  the 
CBS  contenqit  citation  was  a  change  for  the 
better  "but  not  to  the  point  of  allaying  my 
overall  concern." 

'"Hiere  are  national  Democratic  party 
goals,"  he  said,  "and  there  should  be  more 
vigorous  day-to-day  leaning  on  the  commit- 
tee chairmen  to  see  that  these  goals  are 
reached  and  implemented." 

Asked  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  In  Al- 
bert's place,  Harrington  said  he  would  "call 
Jess  Unrub  to  find  how  to  make  legislative 
government  more  responsive  to  the  last  third 
of  the  20th  century.  It's  not  so  much  the 
rules,  or  the  structure  as  how  they  are  im- 
plemented." 

XTnruh  was  speaker  of  the  CaUfOmla  As- 
sembly during  the  106O's  and  Democrata  at 
least  credit  him  with  making  It  one  of  the 
most  progressive  state  leglslaturee. 

A  different  view  of  Albert  comes  from  one 
of  iTnruh's  closest  allies  In  the  Assembly. 
Rep.  Jerome  R.  Waldle  (D-Oallf.) ,  who  him- 
self was  highly  critical  of  McOormack's 
leadership  last  year  and  Introduced  a  resdlu- 
tlon  of  no-confidence  In  the  former  speaker. 

"^  personally  believe  he  (Albert)  is  doing 
his  best  to  be  more  reeponslve  to  the  caucus 
and  to  take  command  of  the  committee 
chairmen,"  Waldle  said. 

Waldle.  now  in  his  fourth  term,  agreed  with 
Albert  supptnrters  that  the  confrontation 
with  Staggers  on  the  contempt  citation  was 
a  turning  p<Mnt. 

ntOBUnC  CTRD 

"Tliere  Isnt  a  member  in  ths  House  who 
doesn't  have  legislation  before  Staggers'  com- 
mittee," Waldle  said.  In  pointing  up  the 
problem  facing  members  m  making  up  their 
minds  whether  to  oppose  the  committee 
chairman.  But  Albert,  he  said,  found  a  way 
to  block  the  contempt  citation  that  would 
create  the  least  dissension,  namely  to  send  It 
back  to  the  conunlttse  for  further  study. 

The  veteran  Boiling  simuned  up  his  ap- 
praisal this  way:  "I  am  sure  that  Speaker 
Albert  wlU  be  a  good  speaker,  but  It  remains 
to  be'  seen  whether  he  will  be  one  of  the 
rare  great  ^>eakers  In  history." 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  The  Cbaix  declareB  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 
and  will  give  at  least  10  minutes'  notice 
prior  to  recimvenlng. 

Acc<nYUngly  (at  12  o'clock  and  29  min- 
utes pjn.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  (Zihair. 


KFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  1 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  pjn. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Airington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendmoit  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HJ.  Bes.  829.  Joint  reeolutlon  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1072.  and  for  other  purposes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permissicm  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HxcBLKR  of  West  Virginia,  for  30 
minutes,  today,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  ronarlEs  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Htthgats,  for  1  hour  en  September 
20,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remaiia 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

lUc.  BiAHON,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KxAinrG)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mrs.  HscKun  of  Massachusetts,  for  9 
minutes,  today. 

liCr.  AxousoN  of  niinols,  ttx  5  minutes, 
today. 

lix.  PoiT,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  O'Hara.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stbatton.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  G<Hfz*LB,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiH,  for  30  mihotes,  today. 

Mr.  DuLSKi,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Booes.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MCPsLL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Davis  of  South  Carolina) .  for  5  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  PBSKUfs,  and  to  Include  ortrane- 
ous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KsATora)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  HAHsor  of  Idaho  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  HBCXLn  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
Instances. 
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lir.  WriTT. 

Mr.  Rw/THw  In  two  InrtaniM^ 

Hr.  ASBMMOOK  In  four  ina^tny^ff 

Ific  WnuM  In  six  InstanceB. 

Mr.  Kmatxxo. 

Mr.  ScswxvGSL  In  two  '"rtwypw. 

Mr.  Mn.t.M  of  Oblo  In  four  initancea. 

Mr.  OlEomKi. 

Mr.  RotrsssLOT  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  OnALD  R.  Fotb  in  five  »n«t^TVTfg 

Mr.  Fur. 

Mr.  MoCuMKST. 

Mr.  Stxuboi  of  Wlacooain  In  two  In- 
stances. 

(The  following  Metnbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  Include  eactraiMoas  matter:) 

Mr.  Rbuss  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  BooHZT  of  New  York  in  two 
tawtances. 

Mr.  aoifZAi.B  in  flye  instances. 

Mr.  MAZBOLiln  three  <iv«tanf»s- 

M1-.  Ourmr  in  three  instances. 

Mr.OxAmo. 

Mr.  HAOMr. 

Mr.  VonMtiXB. 

Mr.  Kluczthbki  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  HAauHGTOK  m  three  instances 

Mr.  DnrGxu.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ROSBXTHAL  in  two  faiat^CM 

Mr.  Rowcsuo  in  two  Instances. 

BCr.SmRQf  Ibwa. 

Mr.  Raxzcx  in  three  ttmf^tnqw. 

Mr.  SncnroToir  In  three  instances. 

B4r.  Cdlvsk. 

Bfir.  AxDstaoH  of  California  tn  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Matbis  of  Georgia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mrs.  SuixiTAW  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  ScRxux*  in  two  Instutoes. 

Mr.  OlHwax  in  two  tnstmoes. 

Mr.  McCoutACK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoBno  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MnxpRT  of  New  Tortc  in  thi«e 
instances. 

Mr.  Fascxll  in  two  instances. 


8ENATB  BZLLff  REFERRED 

Bins  of  the  JSenate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
t^Ie  and.  under  the  rule,  nferted  as 
fUlows:  '^^ 

8.  391.  An  act  to  ostAbllah  within  the  De- 
P«rtm«nt  of  the  Interior  the  poAlttan  of  an 
ukUtlonal  Anlatant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  for  otbw  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair*. 

S.  990.  An  act  nlatlng  to  the  tranaporta- 
tton  of  maU  by  the  UJ3.  Poetal  Service:  to 
the  Oommltte*  on  the  Judiciary. 

«^®;ii^/-^**'*  ***  amend  the  Act  of  June 
37, 1900  (74  8tot.  220) ,  relating  to  tlie  pnaar- 
vatlon  of  historical  and  areheologtcal  dAU- 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  TVMt|]nf 
Affairs. 

o*°:  ^"^J:^^*^  ■**  *•  amend  title  39.  United 
states  Oode,  to  i^ovlde  for  the  renewal  of 
certain  star  route  contracts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

8.  2348.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secrvtary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feaslbUlty  In- 
vMtlgatlons  of  certain  water  resotirce  devel- 
apm»aXm:  to  the  Committee  on  Interldr  and 
Suular  Affairs. 

8.  3393.  An  act  to  amend  the  Disaster  Be- 
Usf  Act  of  1970  to  make  areas  mffertng  ftom 
economic  disasters  eUglhle  tor  emetgancy 
FWeral  aid.  to  Improve  the  aid  whleh  would 
Mcome  available  to  economic  disaster  anas, 
and  for  other  purpoeas;  to  the  OotnmlttM  on 
PubUo  Works. 


'SNROUKD  BILU  AND  JOINT 
RBBCXLUnON  8IONED 

Mr.  HATS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Hoose  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  fwimtned  and  found 
truly  ennriled  Ulls  and  a  Joint  resohi- 
tion  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  ttiereupon  signed  by  the 
e^^eaker: 

H.R.185.  An  act  to  provide  for  periodic  pro 
rata  dlstrUmtlan  among  tha  States  and  other 
Jurlsdlotlans  of  deposit  of  available  asurants 
of  unclaimed  Postal  Savings  System  deposits, 
and  fbr  other  putpoaas; 

HJ3. 3687.  An  act  to  establish  the  NaUonal 
Advisory  Committee  on  tha  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere; 

HJi.30M.  An  aet  to  amend  the  act  ot 
July  11.  1947,  to  auttiorlaa  members  of  Um 
Dtstnet  of  C(dumbla  fire  Department,  the 
TTalted  States  Park  PoUoe  foroa,  and  the  Sz- 
eenttve  Proteettvw  Servlee,  to  participate  In 
the  Metropolitan  PoUoe  Department  Band, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  JL  8000.  An  aet  to  squallae  the  retlNuent 
bansflts  for  oOears  and  membos  of  the  Itet- 
ropoUtan  PoUee  foroe  and  the  Plre  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dlstrtot  of  Columbia  who  are  i«- 
tired  for  permanent  total  dUabUlty: 

ajt.630e.  An  act  to  authorlaa  i^yproprta- 
tlons  for  procurement  of  vaascls  and  aircraft 
and  ooastruotlon  of  shore  and  offshore  sstab- 
Uahments  for  the  Coast  Ouard,  and  to  au- 
thorise the  annual  active  duty  personnel 
strength  of  the  Coast  Ouard: 

HJt.  7718.  An  aet  to  eaampt  from  ♦«*««i««^ 
by  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  certain  ptxtputf 
m  die  District  of  Columbia  whleh  is  owned 
i>y  the  Suprme  Connen  (Mother  OouneU  of 
the  World)  of  the  mspeeton  General  Knlg^its 
Commanders  of  the  Bouss  of  the  Tamjde  of 
S<doinon  of  the  Thirty-third  Degree  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free 
Masonry  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  ths 
ntUtsd  SUtss  of  Amenea; 

HA.  8794.  An  aet  to  provide  for  ths  pay- 
msmk  of  ths  oost  of  medloal,  surgioal,  homi- 
tal.  or  ralated  health  care  servlees  provided 
cntaln  retired,  disabled  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  MetropoUtan  Polloe  foroa  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  DIstriot  of  Columbia,  the  VA  Parit  Po- 
Uoe foroe,  the  Kzecutlve  Protective  Sarvioe, 
and  the  United  Statee  Secret  Service,  and  for 
other  purposss; 

HJI.  10001.  An  aot  —^^^ig  appropriattons 
for  the  Depattmcnta  of  X^bor.  and  Health, 
Kdueatlon,  and  Welfare,  and  reUtad  ageades. 
for  the  flsoal  year  ending  June  90.  1973.  and 
for  other  purposss; 

H.J.  Res.  899.  Joint  rasolutton  making  fur- 
ther oonttntiing  i^proprlatlona  for  the  flsoal 
year  1978,  and  for  other  purposss;  and 

HJ.  Bee.  833.  Joint  resolution  '~'M^g  an 
Appn^irlatloo  for  the  Department  of  I^bor 
for  the  flsoal  yaar  1972,  and  for  other 
puzpoaaa. 
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The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
House  Ccmcurrent  Resolution  S84  of  the 
Wd  (Congress,  the  Cbair  declares  the 
House  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Wednewlay,  September  8, 1971. 

Whereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  20  min- 
utes pjn.),  pursuant  to  House  CToncur- 
rent  Resolution  384.  the  House  ad- 
journed untu  Wednesday,  September  8 
1971.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMDNICA'nONS. 
ETC. 

1043.  under  clause  2  ot  rule  SJUV  a 
letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defcanse  (Inter-American  Af- 
fairs), transmitting  a  report  of  imple- 
mentation of  section  607(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mirelgn 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BnA£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  zm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  KVnrs  of  Tennessee:  Select  Committee 
on  SmaU  Bualnees.  Report  on  advertising  and 
amaU  buslnees  (Rept.  No.  92-407).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoxise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  QARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
»<»rtne  and  Pisherlea.  ttR.  3304.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  sot  of  August  97.  1904  (com- 
monly known  as  the  Plshnmen's  Protective 
Act)  to  coneerve  and  protect  Atlantlo  salmon 
e<  »«th  Amertoan  origin;  with  amendments 
(Rapt.  No.  93-408).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  581.  An  act  to  amend  the  Kxport-Import 
Bank  Act  of  I94fi,  to  eliminate  certain  ex- 
port credit  controls,  and  for  other  purposss; 
and 

8.  3390.  An  act  to  amend  seotloos  107  and 
709  of  uue  33.  United  SUtes  Cbde,  relating 
to  appropriations  for  the  National  OKuud 
and  to  National  Guard  technicians,  raspeo- 


ADJOURNMENT 


Bfr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PUBLIC  BILI£  AND  RESOLUTTONS 
Utider  clause  4  of  rule  TnrrT,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
serertdly  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDRXWS  Of  Alabama   (for 

hlfflsalf  and  Mrs.  HAirsn  of  Wash- 

IngUm): 

HJt.  10479.  A  bill  to  protect  environmental 

qnaUty  of  the  Nation's  puhUc  lands  sdmln- 

Istersd  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 

other  PMeral  agandee  through  estabUsh- 

msnt  of  an  aooelerated  program  of  raaeazoh 

In  advanced  timber  harvesting  techniques, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

on  Agrlcultxire. 

By  Mr.  ASPXN: 
HJt.  10480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1964  to  Impose  an  excise  tax 
on  fuels  oontstnlng  sulfur  and  on  certain 
emissions  of  sulfur  oxides;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRADXMAS: 

R.R.  10481.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 

FV>undatlon  on  the  Arts  and  Humanltlas  Aet 

of   1908  to  further  cultural   activities  by 

suklng  unused  railroad  passenger  dapots 

available  to  oommunltles  for  such  aetlvltlas; 

to  the  Committee  on  Uuoatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.   DINOmx    (for   himself.  Mr. 

Coim,  Mr.  Wn.LZAic  D.  Wtmo,  Mr. 

Ksanc,  Mr.  McCloskbt.  Mr.  Moasi 

Mr.  Nmn,  Mr.  Oan.  Ut.  Sslruw,  and 

Mr.  UbAxx) : 

R.K.  10483.  A  bill  to  extend  to  hawks.  owU. 

and  oartaln  other  imptors  the  proteotlon  now 

aooorded  to  bald  and  golden  eaglee;  to  the 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsh- 
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ByBCr.DOW: 
HJt.  10488.  A  bm  to  amsnd  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Aet  to  provide  payment 
under  the  supplementary  "•^Vtl  Insuranee 
program  for  transportation  to  and  from  the 
place  where  an  individual  receives  services 
covered  under  that  program  or  under  the 
ho^ltal  Insuranoa  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Msans. 

By  Mr.  DUUKI  (for  hlmseU.  Mr.  HkM- 
DKXSOK,  and  Mr.  Oaoea) : 
HJt.  10484.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
by  the  Postal  Bervloe  to  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund  for  Increases  In  the  unfunded 
liability  of  the  fund  due  to  tncieases  In  ben- 
efits for  Poetal  Service  eoqfloyees.  and  for 
other  purposss;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  OlvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  FRET  (for  himself,  Mr.  Anoxx- 
SOX  of   Illinois,   Mr.   Conablx.  Mr. 
Hasthvos,  ISi.  HooAK,  Mr.  Kxatikg, 
Mr.  Kxitp,  Mr.  LxitT,  Mr.  Lvjak.  Mr. 
McKxvnr,  Mr.  McKimtxT.  and  Mr. 
Stkblx) : 
H.R.  10486.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  pen- 
alties for  distribution  of  heroin  by  certain 
persons,  and  to  provide  for  pretrial  deten- 
tion of  such  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ    (for  himself,  Mr. 
OuAEK,  and  Mr.  Pxllt)  : 
HJI.  10480.  A  blU  to  make  the  basic  pay  of 
the  master  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  comparable  to  the  basic  pay  of  the 
senior  enlisted  advleere  of  the  other  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flshenee. 
By  Bfr.  GRAY: 
HJt.  10487.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  48  of 
title  7  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    GRAY     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Gaovxa,    Mr.    McClubx,    and    Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin) : 
HJI.A  10488.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUo 
Buildings  Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  financing  the  acqutsltlan,  ooostru^ 
tlon,  alteration,  malntisnanre,  operation,  and 
protection  of  pubUc  buildings,  and  for  other 
pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  McClukx)  : 
H.R.  10489.  A  bUI  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Soehone-Bannock  Tribes  of  Tnftt«ini| 
of  the  Fort  Hall  Reeervatlon,  Idaho,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lemhi  Tribe,   In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  S38-I,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
HJt.  10490.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  regional   waste   treat- 
ment plai^  and  to  authorise  a  demonstra- 
tion waste  water  management  program  for 
Lake   Erie;    to   the   Committee   on   Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
HJt.  10491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUway 
Labor  Aet  to  provide  more  effective  means 
for  protecting  the  public  Interest  In  national 
emergency  CU^utee  involving  the  railroad 
and  airline  transportation  Industries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  10493.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  provide  Income  tax 
stmpllfleatlon,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Coanmlttee  on  Waya  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  1049S.  A  bm  to  amend  the  aet  of 
August  37,  1964  (commonly  known  as  the 
Fisherman's  Protective  Act)  to  cooserve  and 
protect  Atlantic  salmon  of  North  American 
origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  FIdierlea. 

HJI.   lolOA,  A  bUl  to  amend  title  S8  of 
the  United  States  Oode  to  increase  the  maxl- 
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mum  burial  and  funeral  eqjense  payment 
for  a  veteran  to  9400  and  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional allowance  of  not  to  exceed  9100  for 
the  purchase  of  a  burial  plot;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McFAU.: 
H3.  10496.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  natlooal  cemetery  within  the 
boundaries   of   the   San   Luis   imlt  of  ths 
Central  Valley  project  (CallforrUa);  to  the 
Oonmilttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.  10490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Aot  of  1906  to  require  that  persons 
tilglble  to  register  to  vote  In  Federal  elec- 
tions shall  be  permitted  to  register  as  late 
as  80  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such  an  elec- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  BCrs.  MINK: 
HJt.  10497.  A  bill  to  restore  the  wartime 
recognition   of  FlUplno   veterans   of  World 
War  n  who  fought  as  members  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Army  but  whoae  wartime  service 
records  were  subsequently  strlcksn  from  of- 
ficial U.S.  Army  records  and  to  entitle  them 
to  those  beneflta,  rights,  and  prlvilsges  which 
resiilt  from  such  recognition;  and  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  clas- 
sify ss  special  Immlgranta  alien  veterans  who 
served  honorably  In  the  U.8.  Armed  Forces, 
together  with   their  spouses  and  children, 
for  purposes  of  lawful  admission  Into  the 
United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  York   (for 
himself.  Mrs.  Abzuo,  Mr.  Rxxs,  and 
Mr.  GvDX) : 
HJt.  10488.  A  un  to  authorise  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  discharged  from 
active  mlUtary  service  by  reason  of  idiyslcal 
dlsabUlty  when  such  members  are  suffering 
frmn  drug  dependency,  to  authorize  the  dvll 
commitment  of  such  members  after  their 
discharge,  to  provide  for  the  review  of  less- 
than-honorable  discharges  granted  to  certain 
members  and  the  Issuance  of  new  dlschargea 
In  certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CHARA: 
HJt.  10499.  A  bin  to  ban  oppreaslve  clilld 
latMr  In  agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  oa.  Bdueatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
DXBSow  of  OallfOmla.  Mr.  Amiikbsoit 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Asfin,  Mr.  Bxvnx, 
Mr.  BOCBAKAK.  Mr.  Ct.AKK,  Mr.  Dkl- 
LiTMS.  Mr.  Dkhbolm,   Mr.  Eniiao, 
Mr.   FuLTOw   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Halfcxm,  Mr.  Hats,  MT.  HkLsrosKi, 
and  Mr.  Joins  of  Tennessee) : 
HJt.  10600.  A  bill  to  smend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
first  96,000  of  compensation  paid  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  abaS  not  be  subject  to  the 
income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kzx, 
Mr.  Loifo  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  MAnemr, 
Mr.  MnvBBALt^  Mr.  Muifht  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  PnKXxa,  Mr.  Romcauo,  Mr. 
Thowx,  Mr.  Ohabus  H  WiLsoif .  Mr. 
Yatxon,  and  Mr.  Yooifo  of  Tsoe) : 
HJt.  10601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1984  to  provide  that  the 
first  $6,000  of  oompensatlon  paid  to  law  en- 
f oroement  ofBoen  ahall  not  be  sub  jeot  to  the 
Inoome  tax;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  POW  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bmca. 
meow.  Mr.  McCLoar,  Mr.  Bsoth  of 
New    York.    Ur.    WAnjaAcx:,    JSt. 
MATwx,  Mr.   HooAir,  Ut.  KMumm. 
and  Mr.  MCKxTtTT) : 
HJL  10608.  A  bill  to  amend  tttle  18,  TThtted 
Statee  Code,  to  provide  for  eiptorted  pro- 
teotlon of  public  offlelals  and  focelgn  ntt^t^^^m 
and  for  other  piirpaeas:  to  the  Oomamee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Tsxm: 
HA.  10608.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  PubUe 


Health  Ssrvlee  Aet  so  es  to  promote  the  pah- 
Uo  health  by  strangthsnlng  the  Mttaoal  ef- 
fort to  eonqiMr  eaneer;  to  the  Oommlttee  en 
Xntenrtate  and  Voretgn  Oommerae. 
By  Mr.  BYMmcrroM: 
RJL  10604.  A  Ull  to  amend  title  88.  United 
Statee  Oode,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
tuttton.  siibstetenee,  and  edoeattonal  aaaist- 
anoe  allowanoes  on  behalf  of  or  to  eartaln 
tfUglble  vetenane  pureolng  progfame  of  edn* 
ostton  nndar  ohifiter    84  of  eoeh  title;  to 
apply     automatle    eoet-of-Uviag    Inereasss 
to  sofasletenoe  allowanoee:  and  for  other  par> 
poeea;  to  the  Oonmilttee  en  Veterane*  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TBACR7B  of  Teiee    (by  re- 
queet) : 
H.R.  10606.  A  bin  to  amend  title  88,  United 
Statee  Oode,  to  provide  for  the  review  of 
oertaln  veterans'  benefits  eeeaa  forfsited  for 
fraud  on  or  before  September  1.  1969.  and 
for  ramleslon  of  fcrfUtures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Aftelrs. 
ByMr.O'KONSKI: 
BJ.  Res.  849.  Joint  resolution  to  deeisae 
a  U.S.  policy  of  achieving  population  stahlU- 
Estlon  by  voluntary  means;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  minds  (for 
himself,  Mr.  O'Nknx,  Mr.  ^nnni,  Mr. 
Bawi.!^,  Mr.  FBssraxL,  Mr.  "wwi''«n 
of  Weet  Virginia.  Mr.  Dbvuts,  Ut. 
JoHwsoir  of  Callfomla.  Mr.  Hax- 
anraroK,  Mr.  Bxasco,  Mr.  Muxfrt 
of  New  Yotk,  Mr.  Aodasso,  Mr.  Dow 
H.  OLAoaar.  Mr.  Sikb,  Mr.  Dorcaw, 
Mr.  Brantun.  Mr.  Dkl  CtAwaow,  Mr. 
Kn,Brso,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Yaties,  Mr. 
Rox,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Bttucs  of  Florida,  Mr.  BooHAirAir, 
and  Mr.  Rsn) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  890.  Conc\irrent  resolution 
to  relieve  the  suppression  of  Soviet  Jewry; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Affaira. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of   minoU    (for 

hlmsrif ,  Mr.  OT/twax..  Ut.  Braifx  of 

Pennsylvania,      Mr.      Matwx,      Mr. 

RMoeee.  Ut.  Bouuko,  Ux.  Ifiinn  i. 

Mr.  Moasx,  Mr.  Otjdb.  Mr.  BTxns  of 

Wisconsin,  Mr.  Kxatdio.  Mr.  Qax- 

XATS.  Mr.  DawAM,  Mr.  f^i— ~»_ 

Mr.  Gaovxa,  Mr.  TlxairAif,  Mr.  Mfer- 

CAUs,  Mr.  rnxoKLL,  Ut.  Wktxuia. 

Mr.    HoxTON.    Ut.    SAxaams.    Mr. 

DAinxLBOir,   Mr.   WrmjiB,   Mr.   MC- 

Dadb,  and  Mr.  Kaxtr)  : 

H.  Con.  Rea.  891.  Concurrent  resdutlan 

to  rdleve  the  suppression  of  Soviet  Jewry; 

to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  minols  (for 
hlmsslf,  Mr.  onXxxLL,  Mr.  RnoLS,  Mr. 
ScKBLx,  Mr.  MnxB.  Mr.  ScBwrnaxL. 
Mr.  MOCoaKACK,  Mr.  Bjxsttb,  Mr. 
Dkllums,  Mr.  AoAiCB,  and  Mr.  Fip- 

H.  Con.  Res.  893.  Concurrent  reeolutlon 

to  relieve  the  supprssslon  of  Soviet  Jewry; 

to  the  Oonmilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTtEIU.  (for  hlnMslf,  Ut. 
AmiBBOK  of  Illinois,  Mr.  MTManT^ 
Mr.  Haxvxz,  Mr.  Cottxb,  Mr.  Rtam. 
Mr.  GomuiJB,  Mr.  Maddxw,  Mr.  Foi,- 
Tow  of  Tennessse.  Mr.  Howakd,  Mr. 
Fbh.  Mr.  Dxswnmci,  Mr.  bWAxsa 
of  Callfomla.  Mr.  HAmxiT  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Cbawx,  Mr.  WBnrAU,,  Mr.  Btbom, 
Mr.  Pxrsaa,  Mr.  ScHcoxa,  Mr.  J.  Wn,- 
UAK  SrAMTOir,  Mr.  Hainair.  Mr. 
Dduxz.  Mr.  OoxTOHLDr.  Ut.  Baooit- 
vauo,  and  Mr.  Kocr)  : 
H.  Oon.  Res.  898.  Concurrent  reeolutton  to 

relieve  the  suppreeslon  of  Soviet  Jewry;  to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  onaaUi  (tor  hlmeelf.  Ut. 
Amxaow  of  minols,  Mrs.  w-r.™-  of 
Maasadiasstts,  Mr.  Mbas.  Mr.  Br 
OmatAzw.  Mr.  wii»M»m»»tT  mr. 
Kaitp.  Mrs.  Anna,  Mr.  FftAaa.  Mtt. 
Heks  of  MtMsiTiiiBiilu.  Mr.  Tnrw. 
Mr.  MCCtoeaxT,  Mr.  BDroBAK,  M)r. 
BAmxr.  Mr.  Ktxos,  Mr.  mr  Powr,  Mb 
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UoCumr.  Mr.  WRRSsowr,  Mr.  I>ow, 
Mr.  MncHZLi..  Mr.  RomoM  of  N«w 
T«Kk.  Mr.  McKnnnT,  Mr.  Sioxb, 
Mrs.  DWTBB.  MMl  Mr.  Tbons)  : 
H.  CoQ.  Ree.  3M.  Oooeurrent  iwolutlon  to 
rallere  ttie  luppcMslon  of  Sovl«t  Jewry;  to 
tiM  Oommtttea  mi  Fac«lgn  Aff  atn. 
ByMr.OOMABIJt: 
H.  Rm.  583.  B««otutlon  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  tbe  House  <rf  R^reeent»tlves  to  require 
tbst  meetlngi  of  tbe  Oommlttee  on  House 
AdmlnletnUon    for    oonslderstlon    of    tbe 
fixing  and  adjusting  of  allowanoes  of  Mem- 
bers and  oommltteee  be  open  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  tbe  House,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Rulee. 

H.  Res.  68S.  Resolution  authorizing  tbe 
Speaker,  during  the  remainder  of  the  93d 
Oongress,  after  agreement  with  tbe  minority 
leader,  to  entertain  motions  to  adjourn  tbe 
House  to  •  day  and  time  oartaln;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Rtiles. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H3. 10608.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Josephine 
Cummlngs;     to    tbe     Committee    on    tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OUBSER: 
H.R.  10507.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  O.  Palmer;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BCITRPHT  of  New  York: 
HJt.  10008.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Sea  OU  ft 
General  Corp.,  of  New  York,  N.T.;   to  tbe 
Oommlttee  on  the  JudloUry. 
By  Mr.  ROnSSXLOT: 
H.R.  10500.  A  bUl  for  tbe  reUef  of  Juan 
Marcos  Oordova-Campos;  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 
HJl.  10610.  A  bUl  for  tbe  reUef  of  Oeraat- 
mos  Tslemaotaos  Agoudemos;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee cm  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VXT8KT: 
H.  Res.  684.  HeaoluUon  to  refer  tbe  bill 
(Hit.  10477)  entlUed  "A  biU  to  clear  and  set- 
tle title  to  certain  real  property  situated  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  the  Colorado  River  in  River- 
side County,  California",  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims;   to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WHBON: 
H.  Res.  686.  Reeolution  to  refer  tbe  bill 
(H3.  10478)  entiUed  "A  bill  to  clear  axid 
sottle  title  to  certain  real  property  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Im- 
perial County,  California",  to  tbe  Chief  Oom- 
mlasloner  of  the  Court  of  Claims;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— Frfdai^,  August  6,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  8:15  aan.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jamxs  B.  Allkn, 
a  Senator  from  tbe  State  of  Alabama. 


PSATBt 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Ood.  our  help  in  ages  past,  our  hope 
for  years  to  come,  we  commit  to  Thee 
the  work  of  this  body  in  the  months  Just 
past,  beseeching  Thee  to  complete  else- 
where what  has  begun  here.  If  we  have 
done  those  things  which  we  ought  not 
to  have  done  and  left  undone  those 
things  we  ought  to  have  done,  good  Lord, 
forgive  us.  Confirm  and  complete  aU  that 
has  been  right  and  good.  Overrule  all 
shortcomings  and  failures. 

Give  to  the  Republic  a  new  sense  of 
national  purpose  wlilch  arises  out  of  faith 
in  the  invincibility  of  goodness  and  com- 
mitment to  the  spiritual  verities  which 
abide  all  change. 

Be  with  Thy  servants  as  they  separate 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  Give  Journeying 
mercies  to  those  who  travel.  Guard  them 
In  moments  of  peril.  Bring  them  back 
to  this  place  renewed  in  energy,  enlarged 
in  vision,  and  deepened  in  faith  in  Thee. 

Now  may  the  Lord  bless  you  and  keep 
you:  the  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine 
upon  you  and  be  gracious  unto  you:  the 
Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  you 
and  give  you  peace  now  and  evermore. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  ELUNon) . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

VjS.  Sknatk, 

PBXBOKlfT   PSO    mCPOKX, 

Waahtngton,  D.C.,  Auffuat  8,1971. 
To  tJie  Senate  .- 

Being  temporarily  abeent  from  tbe  Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon.  Jamxs  B.  Aixkn,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform 
tbe  duties  of  tbe  Cbalr  during  my  abeence. 

ALLKK  J.  KlXXMBBS, 

President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, August  5,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  TODAY 

Mr.  BCANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unobjected  to  items  on  the 
calendar,  beginning  wih  Calendar  No. 
344  and  concluding  with  Calendar  No. 
350. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  PROPERTY 
OF  SUPREME  COUNCIL  OP  THE 
SCOTTISH  RITE  OF  FREE  MA- 
SONRY 

The  bill  (HJl.  7718)  to  exempt  from 
taxation  by  the  District  of  Columbia  cer- 
tain property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  is  owned  by  the  Supreme  CoimcU 
(Mother  Council  of  the  World)  of  the 
Inspectors  General  Knights  Ccmunanders 
of  the  House  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
of  the  83d  Degree  of  the  Ancient  and  Ac- 
cepted Scottish  Rite  of  Free  Masonry  of 
the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c(»isent  that  Calendar  No. 
343,  S.  2387,  be  indefinitely  postponed.  It 
is  the  same  bill,  I  understand,  as  Calen- 


dar No.  344,  HJl.  7718,  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed. 

The  ACnTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN POLICE  BAND 

The  bill  (HJl.  2596)  to  amend  the  act 
of  July  11,  1947,  to  authorize  members 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Depart- 
ment, the  UJ3.  Park  Police  force,  and 
the  Executive  Protective  Service,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment Band,  and  tot  other  purposes 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EQUALIZATION  OF  RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS  FOR  DISTRI(3T  OF 
(X>LUMBIA  POLICE  AND  FIRE- 
MEN 

The  bill  (HJl.  2600)  to  equalize  the 
retirement  benefits  for  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  and  the  Fire  D^artment  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  are  retired 
for  permanent  total  disability  was  con- 
sidered, (H-dered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
ibe  third  time,  and  passed. 


HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  POLICE  AND 
FIREMEN 

The  bUl  (HJl.  8794)  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  medical,  surgical, 
hospital,  or  related  health  care  services 
provided  certain  retired,  disabled  officers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  UB.  Park  Police  force,  the 
Executive  Protective  Service,  and  the 
UJB.  Secret  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  MINORS  Df  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  conoids  the 
bill  (HH.  2592)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  employ- 
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ment  of  minors  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia," approved  May  29,  1928.  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  C^umbla  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Act  entltld  "An  Act  to  regulate 
the  employment  of  minors  within  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia",  approved  May  39,  1928, 
la  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1  of  such  Act  (D.O.  Code.  seo. 
36-301)  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
"That  no  child"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Except  as  provided  in  section  6,  no 
minor",  (B)  by  striking  out  "boys"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "minors",  and  (C) 
by  striking  out  "17  to  34"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "16  to  21." 

(2)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  36-302)  is  amended  (A)  by  striking 
out  in  tbe  first  sentence  (1)  "17"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "14",  and  (U)  "nor 
shall  any  girl  under  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
boy  imder  sixteen  years  of  age  be  so  em- 
ployed, permitted,  or  suSered  to  work  before 
tbe  hoMi  of  seven  o'clock  In  the  morning  or 
after  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  In  the  evening 
of  any  day,  nor  shall  any  boy  between  six- 
teen and  eighteen  years  of  age  be  so  em- 
ployed before  the  hour  of  six  o'clock  in  tbe 
morning  or  after  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  in 
tbe  evening  of  any  day"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "nor  shaU  any  minor  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age  be  employed,  per- 
mitted, or  suffered  to  work  before  the  hour  of 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour 
of  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day,  nor 
shall  any  minor  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age  be  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to 
work  before  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  after  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  any  day,  except  during  the 
sunmier  (June  1  through  Labor  Day)  when 
the  evening  hour  shall  be  nine  o'clock",  and 
(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
".  and  the  hours  when  the  time  allowed  for 
meals  begins  and  ends  for  said  minors". 

(3)  The  proviso  of  section  3  of  such  Act 
(D.C.  (3ode,  sec.  86-303)  U  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "to  7"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "through  6",  and  (B)  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  tbe  period  at  tbe  end 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  "Provided 
further.  That  no  Investigation  or  hearing 
shall  be  necessary  when  the  order  problMts 
employment  in  any  occupation  found  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  tbe  authority  of 
tbe  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  be  particu- 
larly hazardous  tor  minors  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  detrimental  to  their  health 
and  weU-belng". 

(4)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
86-206)  is  amended  by  striking  out  clause  ( 1 ) 
and  aU  that  follows,  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "at  operating  any  freight  or  non- 
automatic  elevator,  or  In  any  tunnel  or  ex- 
cavation." 

(5)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  seo. 
36-206)  is  repealed. 

(6)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  seo. 
36-207)  is  renumbered  section  0  and  amend- 
ed to  read  as  foUows: 

"Skc.  6.  The  Board  of  Education  Is  author- 
ised to  issue  a  theatrical  permit  to  any  minor 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  authorizing  and 
permitting  said  minor  to  appear  on  tbe  stage 
of  a  Uoensed  legitimate  or  vaudevUle  theater 
within  the  District  of  Coliunbla  In  any  pro- 
fessional theatrical  production  or  act,  or  in 
a  musical  or  dance  redtal  or  concert,  or  to 
participate  in  a  pntfesslonal  sports  activity, 
clrciu,  radio,  or  television  program,  or  to  ap- 
pear as  a  fashion  model :  Provided,  That  such 
minor  shaU  not  M>pear  in  more  than  two  per- 
formanoea  in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than 
eight  performances  in  any  one  week,  and 
shall  not  appear  in  any  performance  after 
the  hour  of  eleven-thirty  in  tbe  evening.  Ap- 
pUcatlon  for  a  theatrical  permit  sbaU  be 


made  by  tbe  parent  or  guardian  or  agent  ol 
such  minor  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
Board  may  issue  such  a  permit  If  aattsfled 
that  tbe  parent  or  guardian  of  tbe  irnnnr  ^im 
made  adequate  provision  for  his  educational 
InstruotioQ.  for  safeguarding  his  health,  and 
for  bla  proper  super^cm." 

(7)  Section  8  of  such  Act  (D.O.  Code,  seo. 
36-208)  Is  renumbered  section  7  and  amend- 
ed (A)  by  striking  out  "his  employer  pro- 
cures and  keeps  on  file  and  acoeaalbla  to  any 
attendance  officer,  inspector,  or  other  person 
authorized  to  enforce  this  Act  a  wotX  or 
vacation  permit"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "he  shaU  have  obtained  a  certificate  of 
ellglbUlty",  (B)  by  striking  out  "chUdren" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "mlnws".  and 
(0)  by  striking  out  "permit"  and  insMttng 
in  Ueu  thereof  "certificate  of  ellglbiUty". 

(8)  Section  9  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  36-209)  Is  renumbered  section  8  and 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  in  the  first 
sentence  (i)  "The  work  or  vacation  permit 
required  by  this  Act  shall  be  Issued  only  by 
the  director  of  the  department  of  school  at- 
tendance and  work  permits  created  under 
tbe  board  of  education  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1926,  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide 
for  compulsory  school  attendance,  for  the 
taking  of  a  school  census  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,'  or  by  any 
person  duly  authorized  by  said  director," 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  certifi- 
cate of  ellglbUlty  required  by  thU  Act  shaU 
be  issued  only  by  the  Board  of  Education", 
and  (11)  "sex,  color,"  and  "the  grade  last 
completed  by  said  minor,",  (B)  by  strik- 
ing out  in  the  second  sentence  "work  or 
vacation  permit"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "certificate  of  eUgibiUty",  (C)  by  striking 
out  the  third  sentence,  (D)  by  striking  out 
In  the  fovu-th  sentence  "and  shaU  be  maUed 
to  the  employer  by  tbe  issuing  officer,  and 
In  no  case  given  to  the  minor"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "and  shaU  bear  the  signature 
of  the  parent  or  guardian  if  the  minor  Is 
under  sixteen  years  of  age",  (E)  by  amending 
the  fifth  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "An 
office  record  for  each  applicant  containing  the 
minor's  name,  date,  and  place  of  birth,  evi- 
dence of  age,  residence,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  minor's  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian, 
and  the  grade  and  school  last  attended  by 
the  minor,  shall  be  kept  by  the  Board  of 
Education.",  and  (P)  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence. 

(9)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (D.O.  Code,  sec 
36-210)  is  renumbered  section  9  and  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  9.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  issue 
a  certificate  of  ellglbUlty  only  upon  tbe  ap- 
plication in  person  of  the  minor  desiring 
employment,  accompanied,  if  the  minor  is 
vmder  sixteen  years  of  age  and  is  withdraw- 
ing from  school  for  purposes  of  employment, 
by  his  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian,  and 
upon  submission  to  and  approval  by  tbe 
Board  of  tbe  foUowing: 

"(a)  Evidence  of  age  as  provided  in  section 
10  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Written  consent  of  the  parent, 
guardian,  «  custodian,  if  tbe  minor  is  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  specifying  permission 
for  employment  of  such  minor. 

"(c)  A  school  record,  if  the  minor  is  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  signed  by  tbe  principal 
of  the  public,  private,  or  parochial  school  last 
attended  by  the  minor,  or  by  a  person  duly 
authorized  by  said  principal.  Tbe  school  re- 
cord shall  certify  that  the  minor  has  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grade  or  the  equivalency 
thereof  in  a  pubUc  school,  or  has  regularly 
received  In  a  private  or  parochial  school,  in- 
struction deemed  equivalent  by  the  Board 
of  Education  to  that  prescribed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  eighth  grade  in  the  pubUc 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Tbe 
school  record  shall  contain  also  the  fuU 
name,  date  of  birth,  grade  last  completed, 


and  realdenoe  of  tbe  minor  as  shown  on  tbe 
records  of  the  school." 

(10)  SecUon  11  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
3&-311)  is  renumbered  section  10  and 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph 
(c)  "director  of  the  department  of  school 
attendance  and  work  pennlts"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Board  of  Education".  (B)  by 
striking  out  tbe  colon  and  the  provisos  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (c)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  period,  (C)  by  sMking  out 
paragn^h  (d)  and  aU  that  foUows,  and  (D) 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (b)  and  (c),  as 
amended  by  this  section,  as  paragraphs  (c) 
and  (d) ,  respectively,  and  adding  after  para- 
graph (a)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(b)  A  record  of  age  Is  given  in  the  records 
of  the  school  first  attended  by  the  minor,  if 
obtainable,  or  in  the  earUesct  available  school 
censiis." 

(11)  Section  13  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
38-313)  Is  renumbered  section  11  and 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  in  the  first 
sentence  (1)  "The  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  school  attendance  and  work  permits, 
or  any  person  duly  authorized  by  him,  shall 
have  authority  to  issue  a  vacation  permit 
to  a  minor  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Board  of  EduoaUon  is  authwlzed  to 
Issue  a  certificate  of  eUgibiUty  to  a  minor 
under  sixteen  years  of  age",  (U)  "11"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "10",  and  (lU) 
"work  permit"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"certificate  of  eUglblUty",  and  (B)  by  striking 
out  in  tbe  second  sentence  (1)  "permits" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "certificates", 
and  (U)  "work  permit"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "certificate  of  ellglblUty". 

(12)  Section  13  of  such  Act  (D.O.  Code, 
sec.  36-213)  Is  repealed. 

(13)  Section  14  of  such  Act  (D.O.  Code. 
sec.  36-214)  is  renumbered  section  12  and 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  in  tbe  first 
sentence  (1)  "permit"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "certificate  of  ellglbUlty",  (U)  "work 
permit  or  vacation  permit"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "certificate",  and  (Ui)  "minor's 
employer  that  such  employer  shall  either 
furnish  him  within  ten  days  the  evidence 
required  for  a  work  permit  showing  that  tbe 
minor  Is  In  fact  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  shaU 
refuse  to  employ  or  permit  or  suffer  such 
chUd  to  work"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"minor  for  his  certificate  of  ellglbUlty",  and 
(B)  by  striking  out  "dep««l;ment  enforcing 
"evidence  is  not  furnished  to  such  person 
within  ten  days  after  such  demand,"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "certificate  of  ellgl- 
bUlty or  proof  of  age  is  not  furnished,". 

(14)  Section  16  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  36-215)  is  renumbered  section  13  and 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "14"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "12", 
(B)  by  striking  out  "department  enforcing 
tbe  chUd  labor  law"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Board  of  Education",  and  (C)  by 
striking  out  "$200"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$800". 

(16)  Section  16  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  36-216)  Is  renumbered  section  14  and 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  in  the  first 
sentence  "director  of  the  department  of 
school  attendance  and  work  permits  orga- 
nized under  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  authorized 
Inspectors  and  agents  of  said  dep«u:tment" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Board  of  Edu- 
cation", (B)  by  striking  out  in  tbe  second 
sentence  (1)  "director  of  the  said  depart- 
ment" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Board 
of  EducaUon",  and  (U)  "work  or  vacation 
permits  kept  on  fUe  by  tbe  employer  and 
such  other"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such",  and  (C)  by  striking  out  the  third 
sentence. 

(16)  Section  17  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
36-317)  is  renumbered  section  16  and 
amended  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
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"tMT"  e«eh  pUoa  It  M>pMn  and  Inwrttng 
In  Ueu  thereof  "minor". 

(17)  SecUon  18  of  such  Act  (D.O.  Code, 
sec.  30-318)  Is  repealed. 

(18)  SaeUon  19  of  such  Act  (D.O.  Code, 
sec.  36-319)  Is  renumbered  section  16  and 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "t>oy"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "miner",  (B)  by  strik- 
ing out  "IT'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"16",  and  (C)  by  striking  out  "director  of  the 
depsjrtment  of  school  attendance  and  work 
permits,  or  some  person  duly  authorized  by 
him"  and  Inssrtlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Board 
of  Kducatlon". 

(19)  Section  30  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code. 
sec.  86-330)  Is  renumbered  section  17  and 
^jt\if,nt\mA  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sbc.  17.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  Is- 
sue a  street-trades  badge  only  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  minor  desiring  It.  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  i>arent.  guardian,  or 
custodian  of  such  minor,  and  upon  proof 
that  the  minor  Is  of  the  age  required  by 
section  16  of  this  Act,  which  shaU  consist 
of  the  same  evidence  as  is  required  for  a  oer- 
tlflcate  of  ellglbUity  under  this  Act.  A  cer- 
tificate of  eligibility  Issued  as  requred  by  this 
Act  may  be  accepted  in  Ueu  of  any  other  re- 
quirements for  said  badge." 

(20)  Section  21  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
aec.  36-221)  is  renumbered  section  18  and 
amended  (A)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"minors"  In  the  first  sentence  thereof 
"name,",  (B)  by  striking  out  In  the  second 
MPt^nce  (1)  "the  hel^t  and  weight  of  the 
minor,"  and  (U)  "In  the  office  of  the  director 
of  the  department  of  school  attendance  and 
work  permits"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"by  the  Board  of  Education",  and  (C)  by 
striking  out  the  fourth  sentence  and  all  that 
follows. 

(21)  Section  23  of  such  Act  (D.O.  Code. 
sec.  36-222)  is  renumbered  section  19  and 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  19.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  or- 
der any  minor  found  to  be  engaged  in  any 
of  the  trades  or  occupations  mentioned  In 
section  16,  In  violation  of  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  IS  through  21  of  this  Act, 
to  cease  and  desist  from  engaging  in  such 
trade  or  occupation,  and  the  parent,  guard- 
Ian,  or  custodian  of  such  minor  shall  be 
notified  by  the  Board  of  its  order.  The  Board 
of  Education  may  also  revoke  the  badge  or 
certificate  of  eligibility  of  any  minor  who 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  who 
falls  to  comply  with  all  the  legal  require- 
ments concerning  school  attendance,  for  such 
period  as  the  Board  may  require.  Upon  rev- 
ocation the  Board  shall  so  notify  the  par- 
ent, guardian,  or  ciistodlan  having  such 
minor  in  charge,  and  it  shall  thereupon  be- 
come the  duty  of  said  parent,  guardian,  or 
custodian  to  surrender  or  require  said  minor 
to  surrender  said  badge  or  certificate  of  eligi- 
bility to  the  Board.  After  notice  to  the  minor 
and  his  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  the 
revocation  of  such  badge  or  certificate  of 
eligibility,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  the 
same  status  as  a  minor  without  a  badge." 

(22)  Section  23  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
36-233)  Is  renumbered  section  20  and 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  $300"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "«300",  (B)  by  strik- 
ing out  "17  to  23"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "15  to  20".  and  (C)  by  striking  out  "$100" 
the  second  time  it  appears  In  the  last  sentence 
of  such  section  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"6200". 

(33)  Section  34  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  36-224)  is  renumbered  section  31  and 
amettded  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  21.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  required  by  law  to  attend  school 
shall  be  permitted  by  an  owner  or  employee 
of  any  business  establishment  to  loiter  or  re- 
main around  the  premises  of  such  establish- 
ments between  the  hours  of  the  opening  of 
school  Is  the  morning  and  the  doee  of  school 


in  the  afternoon  on  days  when  school  is  In 
B<— Ion.  Any  owner  or  employee  of  any  busl- 
neas  establishment  convicted  of  vtolattng  this 
section  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  ox  not 
lesa  than  $86  nor  more  than  tSOO  or  by  im- 
prlsonmrat  for  not  lew  than  ten  days  or 
more  than  thirty  days." 

(34)  Ssetton  35  of  raob  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
see.  86-335)  Is  repealed. 

(35)  Seetton  36  of  auoh  Act  (D.C.  Code. 
sec.  86-338)  Is  renumbered  section  33  and 
amsfnded  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sao.  33.  Prosecutions  for  violations  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  at  any  regu- 
lation made  by  the  Board  of  Iducatlon 
under  authority  of  this  Act,  shall  be  on  In- 
formatlon  filed  In  the  Sopcrlor  Court  of  the 
Dtotrtot  of  Ool\unbU  in  the  name  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel or  any  of  his  aaalstants." 

(36)  Sections  37  and  38  of  such  Act  (D.O. 
Code,  see.  86-336)  are  renumbered  sections 
33  and  34,  reepecttvely, 

(37)  Section  39  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  86-337)  Is  renumbered  section  35  and 
amended  to  read  as  foDows: 

"Sac.  35.  Ttte  Board  of  Education  ot  the 
District  of  Odumbla  Is  hereby  empowered 
to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  Is  authorised  to  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  may  be  neoeseary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  p\upoees  of  this  Act.  The  Board 
of  Education  is  further  authorlaed  to  dele- 
gate the  performanoe  of  any  at  Its  functions 
and  duties  under  this  Aot  to  any  offloer, 
agent,  or  department  of  the  Board." 

(38)  Such  Aot  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
foUoirtng  new  section: 

"Sao.  36.  ThU  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  OMs- 
trlot  ot  Columbia  Employment  of  MlXMir* 
Act'." 

Sac.  3.  The  amenrtmsnts  made  by  this  Aet 
shall  take  eifeet  on  the  first  day  at  the  first 
month  which  begins  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  Its  enactment. 

The  amendment  wu  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA HEAUNQ  ARTS  PRAC- 
TICE ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (HJl.  8589)  to  amend  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia, 
1928.  to  revise  the  composition  of  the 
Commission  on  Uoensure  To  Practice 
the  Healing  Arts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  had  been  reported  frcMn 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  amendments  on  page  1.  at 
the  beginning  of  line  S,  strike  out: 

SacnoK  1.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1938 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  3,  108) ,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  established  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
Licensure  To  Practloe  the  Healing  Art  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Com- 
mission'). The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eleven  members.  The  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  ^>polnt 
nine  members  of  the  Commission  ss  follows: 

"(A)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  a  panel  of  six  physicians  licensed  tm- 
der  this  Aot  who  are  In  private  practice  in 
the  District  of  Coltmibla  and  who  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(B)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  from 


a  panrt  of  two  physlolans  Uoeneed  under  this 
Act  who  are  nominated  by  tha  dean  of  Um 
Oeorgetovn  University  Medical  SohooL 

"(C)  One  mMnber  shall  be  appointed  from 
a  panel  of  two  physicians  licensed  under 
this  Act  who  are  nominated  by  the  dean 
of  the  Oeorge  Washington  University  Medi- 
cal School. 

"(D)  One  member  shall  be  a^winted  from 
a  panel  of  two  physicians  licensed  under 
this  Act  who  are  nominated  by  the  dean 
of  the  Howard  University  Medical  School. 
"(E)  One  member  shall  be  ^>pointed  from 
a  panel  of  two  oeteopathlo  physlolans  li- 
censed tmder  this  Act  who  are  nominated 
by  the  Association  of  Osteopathic  Physlolans 
of  the  Dlstriet  ci  Columbia,  Incorporated. 

"  (F)  Two  members  shall  be  amwlnted  from 
persons  who  are  not  physicians  and  who  rep- 
resent the  community  at  large. 

"(3)  Tlie  Corporation  Coonsel  of  the  Dis- 
trict o(  Columbia  (or  his  delegate)  and  the 
Director  of  Pnbllo  Health  of  the  DUtrlot  of 
Columbia  (or  his  ddegate)  shall  be  ex  ofllclo 
members  of  the  Commission. 

"(8)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

"(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (8)  of  this  subsection,  members  of 
the  Commission  (appointed  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a) )  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  three  years. 

"  (3)  Of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the 
Coimnlsslon  under  such  paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  three  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  one  year, 

"(B)  three  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  two  yean,  and 

"  (C)  three  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  three  years, 

as  rtnslgnstod  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Cohmibla  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment. 

"(8)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  may  serve  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term  until  his  successor  has 
taken  ofllce. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Presi- 
dent and  a  Vice  President  from  among  Its 
members.  The  Director  of  Public  Health  of 
the  Dtstrlct  of  Colimiibla  (or  his  delegate) 
shaU  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  make,  and  may 
alter,  such  rules  as  it  deems  necessary  to  con- 
duct its  business.  The  Commission  shall 
adopt  a  common  seal  and  from  time  to  time 
may  alter  it.  The  courts  shall  take  Judicial 
notice  of  the  seal." 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  appoint  the  first  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  Licensure  To 
Practice  the  Healing  Art,  established  by  sec- 
tlcm  4  of  the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  1028  (as  amended  by  this 
Act),  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

And.  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

Sacnoi*  1.  (a)  In  the  administration  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act, 
District  Of  Columbia,  1938  (D.C.  Oode,  see. 
3-103) ,  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  take  sueh  action  as  may  be 
nsosssary  to  sqiand  the  Commission  cm 
Lteensure  "R)  Praetlee  the  Healing  Art  in  the 
DIstnet  of  Columbia  by  two  additional  Biam- 
bets,  such  additional  members  to  ta  ap- 
poliited  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dlstriet 
of  0<dinnbla  from  physicians  and  osteopathle 
physiflians  Ueensed  under  sooh  Act. 

(b)  In  tha  addition  to  the  membars  au- 
thorlaed pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
Oommiasloner  is  authorlaed  to  tate  soeh  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  fnrttMr  Mpaod 
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such  Commission  by  sppolnting  such  addi- 
tional members  thereto  as  he  determines  nec- 
essary to  represent  the  changing  needs  of 
the  District  of  Odiwibla  and  to  reflect  the 
views  of  tha  medical  profession. 

And,  on  page  9.  after  line  18,  strike 
out: 

Sac.  S.  (a)  Section  60  of  the  Healing  Arts 
Practloe  Aot.  District  of  Columbia,  1938  (DX!. 
Code.  sec.  3-141) .  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
ShaU  not  be  construed  as  affecting  any  pro- 
vision 01  Reorganisation  Flan  Numbered  3 
of  1967,  except  that  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Dtstrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  shall  exercise  their  req>eetive 
functions  under  the  Healing  Arts  Practloe 
Act.  District  of  Columbia,  1928,  through  the 
Commission  on  Licensure  To  Practice  the 
HeaUng  Art  established  by  section  4  of  such 
Act  (ss  amended  by  this  Act). 

(c)  The  monbers  of  the  Commission  on 
Licensure  To  Practice  the  Healing  Art  in 
ofllce  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  continue  in  olBoe  until  at  least 
four  members  have  been  i^pointed  to  that 
Commission  under  section  (4)(1)  of  the 
Healing  Arts  Practloe  Act,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 1938  (as  amended  by  this  Act) . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  ot  the  calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  ccmslder  noml- 
natlcms  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  be- 
ginning with  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive businen. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  beginning  with  New  Reports 
will  be  stated. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  James  R.  Schles- 
Inger,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Atbmlc  Energy  Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  Offutt 
Doub,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


UJS.  CUSTOMS  COURT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Nils  A.  Boe,  of 
South  Dakota,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  UJB. 
Customs  Court. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


AMBASSADOR 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  n(Mninati(ui  of  Edwtn  W.  Mar- 
tin, of  Maryland,  a  Foreign  Service  ofD- 
oer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be 
Ambassador  SxtraonUnaty  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Union  of  Burma. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  James  F.  Camp- 
bell, of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— U.S.  COAST 
GUARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Executive 
Calendar.  With  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  it  is  hoped 
we  will  be  able  to  give  consideration  to 
Calendar  No,  7,  Executive  A,  92d  Con- 
gress, first  session,  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of 
of  Aircraft,  if  everything  fits  into  place 
during  the  day. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  President  be  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  President  will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous coDsent  that  the  Senate  return  to 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  our  be- 
loved Chaplain  in  the  morning  prayer 
referred  to  verses  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  which  reminds  me  of  some- 
thing which  I  wish  to  say  at  this  time. 
He  mentioned  that  we  have  left  undone 
things  we  ought  to  have  done  and  tl^t 
we  have  done  things  we  ought  not  to 
have  done.  I  do  not  mean  to  have  left 
undone  things  I  ouglit  to  have  done  or 
to  have  done  things  I  ought  not  to  have 
done,  but  I  see  In  thts  moming'B  Wash- 
ington Poet  a  paragraph  which  disturbs 
me  becauM.  while  we  do  not  yet  have  all 
the  Raooto  for  yesterday.  Z  bdleve  the 
report  does  not  convey  wbtt  I  was  seek- 


ing to  say.  It  was  a  long  day  and  that 
may  have  led  to  the  confusion. 

The  reference  in  the  newspaper  to  the 
Oebtite  on  the  draft  bill  states  that  I 
suggested  during  the  debate: 

Tlie  Preeident's  wording  might  imply  that 
the  administration  is  aof tenlng  its  inslstenoe 
that  South  Vietnam  be  assxued  of  a  reason- 
able chance  of  defending  itself  before  all  the 
U.8.  troops  are  withdrawn. 

The  article  makes  the  point  quite  cor- 
rectly that — 

The  conference  report  specifies  no  such 
precondition  of  withdrawal. 

That  is  right. 

What  I  believe  I  said,  and  what  I  cer- 
tainly intended  to  make  clear  was  that 
there  was  obviously  nothing  to  be  read  in 
the  President's  letter  beyond  the  four 
comers  of  that  letter  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  Mr.  Stcnnis. 

What  I  believe  I  said,  and  know  I 
wanted  to  say,  was  that  if  the  prisoners 
of  war  were  returned  there  would  be 
less  lapse  of  time  in  the  ultimate  with- 
drawal of  all  our  forces  in  Vietnam  thui 
would  occur  otherwise:  and  that  the 
withdrawal,  if  it  followed  the  release  of 
the  prisoners  of  war,  would  not  take 
many  months,  in  all  probability,  which 
is  a  good  deal  different  from  the  report 
here. 

I  see  that  the  Rxcoio  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. If  the  Chair  will  Indulge  me  for 
a  moment  perhaps  I  can  find  it  in  the 
first  part  of  the  Rxcoed. 

Mr.  President,  that  part  of  the  debate 
has  not  yet  arrived. 

In  any  event,  let  me  make  clear  there 
was  no  intention  on  my  part  whatever  to 
Imply  any  change  in  Uie  administration 
position  regarding  withdrawal  from 
T^etnam  unless  and  until  there  Is  some 
change  regarding  prisoners  of  war. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  lurevious  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Bfr.  Rnicorr)  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  10  minutes  of 
my  allotted  time  may  be  assigned  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Misslsslrol 
(Mr.  Stknios)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remazks  of  Mr.  Rxazcofr  when 
he  introduced  8.  2460  are  printed  In  the 
RioocD  under  Statements  on  Introduoed 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutkms.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  es- 
pecially grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  this  courtesy  and  for 
this  great  assistance  in  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
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more  than  ideated  to  yldd  this  time  to 
JDS  distinguished  f  rioid. 


8ENATB  RESOLUTION  163— SUBUfOB- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLOnON  BELAT- 
INQ  TO  TBE  HI8TOBYOF  THE  IN- 
VOLVEMBNT  OP  TBE  DNTnED 
STATES  IN  THE  WAR  IN  VIEm AM 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  AdminigtratioD.) 

Mr.  STENNIB.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  introduce  today  a  resohitlon, 
which  is  also  cosponsored  by  the  dlstlu- 
giUshed  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MAirsrxBLo)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylyania  (Mr.  Soott), 
having  to  do  with  the  treatment  and 
analysis  of  the  Pentagon  papers  and 
other  papers  related  thereto  by  a  selected 
group  of  noted  historians  and  others 
qualified  in  that  field. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  full  in  the  Rscoro 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(SeeezhUiitl.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent pulilication  of  large  portions  of  the 
"Pentagon  papers,"  the  court  cases  in 
which  the  documents  were  Involved,  and 
the  transmittal  of  a  full  set  of  the  docu- 
ments to  the  Congress  have  produced  a 
great  many  analyses,  speculations, 
charges,  and  refutations  about  the  re- 
sponsibility for  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Today  I  Introduce  a  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  careful  study  of  these  docu- 
ments together  with  related  dociunents. 

As  I  believe  it  will  become  clear,  the 
method  I  suggest  is  one  which  will  place 
initial  responsibility  for  analyzing  this 
range  of  important  issues  in  the  hands  of 
trained  historians.  They  are  the  pntfes- 
sionals  best  equipped  to  establish,  by 
careful  research,  what  transpired  during 
the  difBcult  period  covered  by  the  47 
Pentagon  volumes. 

It  is  now  quite  clear  that  the  analysis 
included  in  the  Pentagon  pm>ers  is  not 
based  on  complete  Oovemment  records. 
For  example,  the  August  9  issue  of  Time 
magarine  reports  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search has  done  a  study  covering  the 
period.  Moreover  the  coordinator  of  the 
Pentagon  papers  study  has  himself  stated 
that  that  analysis  Was  not  prepared  by 
men  schooled  in  the  techniques  of  his- 
torical research.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  the  doctmient  is  producing 
charges  and   recriminations. 

The  anonymous  analysis  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  the  basic  documents  have 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the 
press.  But  I  believe  one  illustration  will 
show  that  the  press  Lb  no  better  able  to 
give  us  an  objective  account  of  such  a 
tangled  and  complex  subject  than  the 
anonymous  Pentagon  analysts.  The 
press,  in  its  constant  thirst  for  simple 
Judgments  and  in  the  excitement  of  con- 
flict, has  extrapolated  from  partial  quo- 
tations to  assertions,  from  assertions  to 
alleged  facts,  and  from  facts  to  head- 
lines. On  June  14.  for  example,  a  re- 
porter from  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 


Neil  Sheehan,  took  from  a  document 
part  oi  the  following  sentence: 

If  such  larger  rtoclslons  an  rsqulrwl  at 
any  tlm«  by  a  change  In  the  altuatloa.  thsy 
wUl  be  taken. 

And  reported  that  an  anonymous 
Pentag(m  analyst  interpreted  this  as  a 
"general  caaanDtMa"  in  September  of 
1964  that  ah:  attacks  against  North  Viet- 
nam would  probably  have  to  be 
launched.  The  newspaper  report  then 
goes  on  to  assume  that  this  c<mclusiOQ 
is  a  fact  by  stating: 

That  such  a  consensua  bad  been  reached 
aa  early  aa  September  la  a  major  dtoolontre 
ot  the  Pentagon  etody.  (Emphasis  added.) 

I  might  add  that  two  other  publica- 
tions— The  Washington  Post  on  Jime  20 
and  Newsweek  on  June  28 — expressed 
reservations  about  this  particular  ex- 
trapolation. But  the  Times  account 
shows  how  a  cryptic  conditional  sentence 
is  magnified  first  into  an  opinion,  then  a 
fact,  and  finally  a  major  Issue  on  the 
front  pages. 

As  chairman  of  one  of  the  interested 
committees,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  will 
offend  no  one  if  I  suggest  that  planned 
House  and  Senate  inquiries  will  not  by 
themselves  answer  the  public  demand  for 
a  full,  careful  and  dispassionate  analy- 
sis of  what  actually  transpired  during 
the  years  covered  by  the  Pentagon  vol- 
umes. We  should  imderstand  that,  in  this 
matter,  we  operate  under  two  handicaps. 

First  of  all,  hard-pressed  Members  of 
the  C<mgress  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  resources  for  the  research  and  refiec- 
tion  required.  A  few  of  our  Members, 
such  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McOxx)  are  trained  pro- 
fessional historians.  But  a  study  of  this 
magnitude  would  simply  eclipse  all  other 
important  responsibilities  for  all  of  us 
who  were  engaged  In  it. 

Even  more  importantly,  many  of  us 
have  been  Involved  in  one  way  or  another 
in  decisions  about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Our  Judgment,  and  the  Judgment  of 
staffs  who  work  for  us,  are  not  likely  to 
be  viewed  as  dispassionate  and  objective 
in  the  matter. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  at  all  that  Con- 
gress has  no  useful  role  to  play  in  assess- 
ing our  involvonent  in  Vietnam.  We  of 
the  C(xigres8  have  certain  legislative  re- 
sponslbllitlcs  which  the  Pentagon  papers, 
and  related  investigations,  may  help  us  to 
fulfill.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that 
congressional  investigations  will  help  us 
sort  out  the  complications  of  the  security 
classification  problem.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  current  tendency  to  overclassify 
is  dangerous  in  two  ways:  It  makes  it 
difflcult  for  tnily  sensitive  matters  to  be 
proper^  protected;  and  it  denies  the 
public  and  the  Congress  Important  in- 
formation about  other  matters  that  have 
no  need  to  be  classified,  or  at  least  no 
need  to  be  classified  for  long. 

I  also  believe  that  investigations 
which  have  already  t>een  begun  by  our 
committees  wUl  help  us  come  to  terms 
with  the  Important  issue  of  making  Con- 
gress' constitutional  power  to  declare  a 
war  a  reality  in  the  20th  century.  I  have 
already  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 9S  dealing  with  this  matter,  and 


other  Senators  have  made  similar  pro- 
posals. I  believe  that  all  of  these  pro- 
posals can  be  better  evaluated  after  we 
have  a  more  complete  imderstandlng  of 
some  of  the  events  which  led  us  into  the 
Vietnam  war,  in  particular  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  affair. 

In  these  matters  the  congressional  re- 
sponsibility Is  very  clear  and  explicit. 
The  Pentagon  papers,  now  available  to 
us,  should  help  xis  discharge  our  respoii- 
sibilltles,  but  without  involving  us  in  any 
attempt  to  write  history— a  task  for 
which,  as  I  have  said.  Congress  has 
neither  the  time  nor  the  resources. 

There  are  Americans,  however,  who 
are  imiquely  equipped  to  write  history: 
our  professional  historians.  It  is  to  them 
we  should  turn  for  an  exhaustive  and 
deliberate  treatment  of  the  UJ3.  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  In  an  excellent  article 
in  the  Washington  Poet  on  July  7 — in- 
serted in  the  CoNGRxssiONAL  Rbcoro  oa 
July  7  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McaxE),  at  page 
23725 — Mr.  Henry  Owen  compares  our 
current  public  agonies  over  the  Viet- 
nam involvement  to  the  charges  which 
followed  World  Wars  I  and  n.  He  as- 
serts, and  I  believe  the  assertion  is  ac- 
curate, that  for  each  war  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  involved,  includ- 
ing both  World  War  I  and  World  War  n, 
public  opinion  about  the  origin  of  the 
war  is  divided  Into  three  phases:  Phase 

1  in  which  the  Government's  picture  of 
the  conflict's  origin  is  accepted;  phase 

2  in  which  some  initial  accounts  showing 
ccmflicting  views  convince  many  pec^^le 
that  the  war  was  largely  the  fault  of 
their  own  leaders;  and  phase  3  in  which, 
as  ISx.  Owen  puts  it : 

Professional  blatorlana  showed  the  truth 
to  be  a  lot  more  complicated  than  any  of 
these  "devil"  theories  would  suggest. 

Mr.  Owen  goes  on  to  say  that  we  are 
now  In  phase  2  on  Vietnam,  and  it  is 
important  that  we  move  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  phase  3. 

I  believe  there  1b  much  wisdom  in  this 
analysis,  Mr.  President.  The  longer  we 
continue  to  deal  with  the  origins  of  the 
Vietnam  war  in  an  atmosphere  of  anger, 
recrimination,  and  domestic  poUtics,  the 
deeper  will  be  the  wounds  on  oiu*  society. 
The  sooner  we  can  have  an  objective  and 
disinterested  account  by  professional  re- 
searchers of  the  origins,  the  conduct, 
and  the  wide-ranging  effects  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  the  sooner  we  will  be  able  to 
begin  the  healing  that  can  only  come 
from  understanding. 

I  emphasize  the  Importance  of  con- 
gressional investigations,  analysis,  and 
recommendatlMis,  but,  in  substance, 
what  I  am  pointing  out  now  is  that  the 
reach  of  the  legislative  bodies  is  not 
sufficient;  analjrses  of  the  Pentagcm 
papers  are  not  sufficient;  there  must  be 
a  broader  appro«toh  and  a  more  deliber- 
ate approach,  an  inclusive  approach  by 
trained  men  and  historians  and  fine  an- 
alysts who  can  put  the  pieces  together. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  these 
facts  and  they  may  help  us  get  a  clearer 
view  of  the  need  to  return  to  the -con- 
stitutional mandate  that  only  (Congress 
can  declare  war,  only  Congress  can  com- 
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mlt  this  Nation  and  its  manpower  and  its 
resources  to  war. 

I  think  that  a  full  consideration,  anal- 
ysis, and  a  siunmary  of  all  these  facts 
will  make  a  tremendous  contribution  in 
that  field.  This  question  about  the  dec- 
laration of  war  is  not  one  that  is  going 
to  be  resolved  in  a  few  months.  I  think 
it  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  issue  that 
will  go  on  perhaps  for  years  and  require 
full  analysis. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MANsmcu))  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
have  Joined  in  the  effort  to  have  this 
broader  and  additional  consideration  of 
this  grave  problem. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yidd. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
Join  in  the  resolution  imder  the  dis- 
tingiiished  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  and  I  think  it  is  long 
overdue,  because  the  Congress  has  been 
allowing  its  powers  to  be  diluted  ever 
since  the  days  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
going  back  more  than  four  decades. 
There  have  been  too  many  hasty  im- 
provisations such  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  to  indicate  that  a  "due  pro- 
cess" under  the  Constitution  is  being 
followed  when  it  absolutely  is  not.  It  is 
not  being  followed  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  use  the  so-called  SEATO  Treaty 
as  a  means  of  Justifying  our  intervention 
in  Vietnam  and  Indochina,  because 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

As  I  Indicated  yesterday,  there  was 
a  well-researched  study  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  and  its  relation  to  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  put  in  the  Rec- 
ord. Both  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  I  were  concerned 
with  that  treaty  before  it  was  ratified. 
But  the  study  referred  to  left  out  a  num- 
ber of  words  noted  in  the  treaty.  Those 
words,  included  "due  constitutional  proc- 
ess," which  mean,  of  course,  that  Con- 
gress should  be  consulted  in  line  with  its 
ccHistitutional  authority  to  put  this  Na- 
tion into  war.  Nothing  should  be  done 
outside  that  constitutional  line  except  in 
the  greatest  emergency — at  which  time 
a  President  should  have  the  power  to 
act  instantaneously.  These  matters 
should  oome  before  Congress;  due  process 
should  be  Invoked;  the  Constitution 
should  be  adhered  to. 

I  am  delighted,  because  this  is  another 
step  in  the  return  to  constitutionality 
as  between  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative branches. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  heartily 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  and  thank  him  again 
especially  for  his  interest. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, the  Senator  has  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
about  concluded  my  remarks.  Let  me 
summarise  the  procedural  matters. 

This  resolution,  of  course,  will  be 
referred  to  a  committee,  and  there  will 
be  a  further  chance  there  to  work  out  a 


detailed  program  of  operations.  I  am 
not  wedded  to  any  particular  plan.  All  I 
am  interested  in  is  getting  results. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  dtfllculties 
presented  in  attempting  to  write  a  history 
of  a  period  so  recent,  using  in  large  meas- 
ure, classified  Information.  It  will  take 
emmence,  ability,  trained  men  removed 
from  the  so-called  political  channels,  to 
do  this  work.  But  there  are  also  prece- 
dents tor  dealing  with  these  problons. 
For  example,  immediately  after  World 
War  n,  virtually  the  entire  UjS.  Govern- 
ment Archives,  for  the  years  immediately 
preceding  World  War  n,  including  clas- 
sified information,  were  thrown  open  to 
two  distinguished  historians:  William  L. 
Langer,  and  S.  Everett  Gleason.  They 
were  given,  in  Mr.  Langer's  words,  "fuU 
nm  of  the  State  Department  Archives, 
tiie  papers  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ices, and  even,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  the 
records  of  the  Joint  CHiiefs  of  Staff."  In 
addition,  they  had  access  to  the  Roose- 
velt papers  at  Hyde  Park,  the  Morgan- 
thau  Dicules,  and  many  other  records. 
Moreover,  British  and  other  foreign  data 
was  made  available  to  than  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy.  Their  manuscript  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Department  before 
publication,  but  only — and  I  emphasise 
the  word  "only" — for  a  security  check. 
The  two  volumes  they  produced  did  much 
to  increase  our  understanding  of  the 
origins  of  World  War  II  during  the  period 
in  which  the  reasons  for  our  involvement 
were  still  a  matter  of  passionate  national 
debate. 

I  have  referred  to  this  historical  study 
after  World  War  n — when  a  similar  plan 
was  carried  out  by  a  noted  historian,  Mr. 
Langer,  now  professor  of  history  emeri- 
tus at  Harvard — because  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  model  to  follow.  It  is  men  of  that 
kind — ^I  am  not  referring  to  him  per- 
sonally as  my  choice;  but  he  is  the  type 
that  I  am  referring  to — by  whom  I  be- 
lieve a  tremendous  Job  could  be  done. 

I  believe  that  our  experience  In  this 
matter  gives  us  a  valuable  Indication  of 
the  way  in  which  we  should  proceed  to 
deal  with  the  historical  record  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  I  propose  that  an 
Independent  Board  of  Historians  be 
established  to  direct  a  nonpartisan,  pro- 
fessional historical  study  of  our  mvolve- 
ment  in  Vietnam — the  origins,  condtKt, 
and  effects  of  the  war.  This  Board  would 
do  the  following: 

First,  work  out  arrangements  where- 
by the  materials  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  other  materials  which  deed 
with  with  the  period  and  subject  of  our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam — from  World 
War  n  through  1968 — would  be  open  to 
certain  historians. 

Second,  arrange,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  relevant  ofllclals  of  the  executive 
branch,  for  appropriate  security  re- 
view procediues. 

Tliird,  arrange  for  financing  of  the 
study.  I  am  proposing  an  initial  grant 
of  $250,000  to  finance  organization  of 
the  project,  and  I  would  be  favorably 
disposed  toward  additional  grants  if 
they  are  later  required.  However,  I  would 
hope  that  private  funding  would  also  be 
obtained  so  that  the  study  would  not  be 


viewed  as  an  authorized  govemmmt  ver- 
sion of  the  Vietnam  history. 

Fourth,  establish  such  advisory  and 
editorial  boards  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  details  of  these  arrangements  I 
believe  would  best  be  worked  out  by  the 
historians  themselves  and  the  revelant 
oflices  in  the  Oovemment  such  as  the 
Historical  Divisicm  of  the  Department 
of  State.  I  would  hope  that  Congress 
would  consider  favorably  any  small  ad- 
ditional requests  for  funds  by  such  oflices 
which  might  be  required  to  facilitate  the 
provision  of  documents  or  other  services. 

Many  will  ask  how  classified  docu- 
ments of  recent  vintage  can  be  used  in 
an  historical  study  of  this  sort  without 
damaging  the  national  security.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  three  possible  answers  to 
this  question. 

First  of  all  I  would  suggest  that  the 
number  of  historians  associated  with  the 
project  be  relatively  small  and  that  their 
professional  quality  be  high. 

I  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  insure 
that  we  will  have  a  balanced  group  of 
responsible  and  objective  men  who  would 
have  no  interest  in  harming  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  -^ 

Second,  the  arrangement  by  which 
Mr.  Langer  and  Mr.  GReason  worked  on 
the  pre-World  War  n  archives  was  a 
good  one.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  their 
manuscript  was  submitted  to  the  Depcu^ 
ment  of  State  for  a  security  check,  but 
only  for  a  security  check,  before  being 
published. 

Finally,  there  may  be  certain  doct^ 
ments  in  the  su-chives  dealing  specificaiQr 
with  such  matters  as  cryptograph),  for 
which  special  arrangemente  may'have  to 
be  made  and  access  would  have  to  be 
denied  to  all  but,  say,  one^or  two  his- 
torians. I  would  leave  such  arrangements 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Relevant  oflices 
within  the  executive  bnmch  and  the 
Board  of  Historians  ^(M'ecting  the  study. 

I  do  not  believe  the  specific  measures 
I  have  outlined  in  the  resolution  are  the 
only  possible  avenues  to  the  success  of 
this  project.  Some  may  be  changed  as 
the  Senate  discusses  this  resolution. 
Many  details  must  be  worked  out  be- 
tween the  historians  and  the  oflices  con- 
cerned. But  I  believe  that,  whatever  the 
specific  measiires  adopted,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  a  study  of  this  type  be  done — 
thorough,  professional,  noiu>artisan,  and 
disinterested. 

Mr.  President,  many  years  ago  the 
German  historian.  Ranke,  father  of  mod- 
em historical  scholarship,  said  it  is  his- 
tory's task  to  ten  what  "actually  hap- 
pened." That  appraisal  has  since  come 
under  fire  from  many  historians  who 
contoid  that  a  wholly  objective  analysis 
of  events  can  never  be  achieved. 

Objectivity  wiU  be  eqjedally  difficult 
to  achieve  in  any  study  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  However,  I  do  not  bdieve  there  is 
any  better  way  to  approach  a  reasoned 
analysis  of  the  Pentaigon  papers  period 
than  to  assign  the  task  to  a  group  of 
competent  historians  and  give  them  all 
possible  assistance  in  obtaining  all  the 
pertinent  data.  A  free  and  raticmal  peo- 
ple win.  I  bdleve.  be  able  and  anxious 
to  leam  from  that  sort  of  disinterested 
history. 
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The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolutton  will  be  received  and 
approprlatdy  referred. 


lea 

To  proTlds  for  the  vtltiac  at  •  birtory 
of  th«  mvalTmMmt  at  Vb»  United  State*  In 
tbe  wmr  In  Vletnmm. 

Whereae,  It  Is  •  vital  eooeam  at  tb»  ThMtA 
SUtee  Saoete  that  the  people  at  the  Vntted 
States  be  thotougbly  Infonned  about  Im- 
portant laniee  of  foretcn  and  defonee  poUdee: 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  In  the  Interest  at  the  peopu 
of  the  United  States  that  a  pmfesilQnel.  ob- 
Jeettve  aoooont  at  the  United  States  Invotve- 
ment  In  the  war  In  Vietnam  be  prepared 
outside  the  framework  of  the  VMeral  Oor- 
emment  as  soon  ss  possible:  and 

Whereas,  the  demanding  tasks  oS  snalyslnf 
dooomants  and  witttng  hlMory  are  best  ao- 
eompUshed  by  trained  professlooal  aoademlo 
historians  of  the  highest  caUber;  and 

Whereas,  the  publication  of  porUons  of  the 
olasslfled  report  of  the  D^Mirtment  of  De- 
fense entitled  "United  Statee — ^Vietnam  Rela- 
tions: 1946-1907"  has  fooused  public  atten- 
tlom  tm  the  origins  of  the  Vietnam  War;  and 

Whereas,  such  cisiislfled  report  presents 
documents  and  analyass  of  the  abore  subject 
matter  which  are  necesBarlly  Incomplete: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Besolved,  That  In  order  to  prorlde  for  an 
Impartial,  nonpartlean  historical  account  of 
the  United  States'  Invdvament  In  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  the  librarian  of  Congress  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology,  Smithsonian  Institution.  ai« 
hereby  requeeted  to  (1)  eetabUsh  a  board  to 
be  known  as  the  Vietnam  War  Blstorlcal 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"),  (3)  request  the  Preeldent  and 
Gie*mcU  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, .the  Council  on  Foreign  Belatloos,  and 
such  otJier  learned  societies  and  organisa- 
tions as  JBOMj  wish  to  do  so,  to  ncmlnate 
eminent  liU  orlans  to  serre  on  the  Board, 
and  (S)  KppotaX.  from  among  thoee  so  nomi- 
nated, five  Members  of  the  Board.  Tbm  li- 
brarian of  Coniinee  u  further  requested  to 
dlsbuTM  to  the-^oard  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  resolution  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  such  Bcvd  In  superrlslng  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  detailed 
history  of  the  United  States'  InvolTement  In 
Vietnam  during  the  period  from  1946  through 
the  end  of  the  VJS.  commitment  of  ground 
foroes.  tnriuding  the  origins,  oonduot.  and 
wide-ranging  effects  of  the  War;  that  portion 
of  the  history  dealing  with  the  period  tram 
1946  through  1968  should  be  published,  tf 
possible,  within  five  years  after  the  date  of 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

S»c.  a.  The  President  Is  requested  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  heads  of  such  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Oovemment 
as  the  President  deems  i4>pnq>rlate,  to  make 
available  to  the  Board  aU  records,  doctunents, 
films,  recordings,  and  other  material  and 
Infonnatlon  pertaining  to  such  InvolTement 
during  that  period,  such  records,  documents, 
films,  recordings,  and  other  material  and  In- 
formation to  be  made  available  under  such 
procedures  resting  to  the  Handling  ^Qd  (jj^. 
closure  of  masslfled  material  as  may  be  mu- 
tuaUy  sgreeable  to  the  department  or  agency 
concerned  and  the  Board.  Such  proceduree 
shall  include  but  not  necessarily  be  limited 
to,  such  requirements  as  may  be  neceosary 
to  Insure  that.  (1)  Only  that  number  of 
historians  neoeesary  to  oon4>lete  the  re- 
search, preparation,  and  publloatton  of  the 
history  within  the  preeeribed  time  wlU  be 
granted  aoceee  to  classified  material;  (3)  Se- 
cure fadUtlee  are  m^^n^^^T>^>(|  for  the  exam- 
ination of  classified  material  and,  where  nec- 
essary for  security  reasons,  for  conducting 


resaanh  and  wrltli^  (S)  The  final  manu- 
sertpt  of  tha  history  win  b«  sobnlttad  to  the 
President  tor  security  oleaEano*  pdor  to  pub- 
lleatton:  (4)  There  Is  no  unan^orlasd  pub- 
Uoatlon  or  other  unauthorlasd  disclosure  of 
matartal  baaed  on  rlassHled  sources.  All  re- 
quMta  for  security  dearanee  for  historians 
participating  in  the  reeearoh  and  wilting  of 
the  history  should  be  proosssed  opedltlouaty. 

Sio.  8.  Ihe  Board  Is  urged  and  requested 
to  consult  with  and  seek  the  ooc^eratfcm  and 
advioe  at  other  Individuals.  Institutions,  and 
organisations  whldi  may  have  q^dal  knowl- 
edge of  the  polod  and  events  with  which 
the  Board  Is  oonesmed  or  which  have  cus- 
tody of  reoords,  documents,  uid  Information 
pertaining  to  sudi  period  and  events. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  To  cany  out  the  provisions  of 
this  resolution  there  shall  be  established  m 
the  Library  of  Oongrsss  a  gift  txind.  and  the 
Initial  donation  to  said  fund  shaU  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  In 
an  amount  not  to  eareeed  $380,000.  Other  In- 
stitutions and  Individuals  may  contribute  to 
this  fund,  ss  weU  as  the  Ssnate,  and  other 
eouroes  may  be  used  to  siqqdement  this 
fund. 

(b)  The  Librarian  Is  requeeted  to  require 
fnun  the  Board  an  appropriate  accotmtlng 
teat  the  expenditure  of  any  funds  made  avail - 
aUe  to  It  pursuant  to  this  reeolutlon. 

(c)  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  require- 
ments and  conditions  set  out  and  Inherent  In 
the  purpoees  of  this  reeolutlon  and  for  which 
this  fund  Is  established,  the  sum  In  the 
fund  shall  be  used  for  expenditures  neceeeary 
to  carry  out  thoee  purpoeee  without  reference 
to  genual  regulatory  and  prohibitory  sUtutes 
appllcaMe  to  public  funds,  but  subject  to 
the  restrictions  In  subsection  (b)  above. 

(d)  The  Initial  expenses  of  the  Board  and 
the  administrative  expensee  of  the  Library 
of  Oongrees  for  the  project  shall  be  paid  out 
of  this  fund  under  procedures  established 
by  the  Ijlbrarlan. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  In  acoordaiice  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Wl8c<Hi8ln  (Mr.  Pioz- 
Miu)  for  not  to  exceed  16  minutes. 


WAQB-PRICB  aUIDELINEB  BlUi 
SHOULD  BE  PASSED  IN  THIS  SES- 
SION OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
upon  Cofigress  to  pass  a  wage-price 
guidelines  bill  which  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  put  guidelines  into  effect  before 
adjournment  this  year.  It  is  not  enou^ 
merely  to  start  a  dialog  on  this  subject  as 
Presidezit  Nixon  proposed  in  his  press 
ooDference  on  Wednesday.  We  diould 
pass  legislation  nofw.  Next  year  win  be 
too  late. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  which 
I  liave  the  honor  to  chair,  has  advocated 
wage-price  guiddines  in  its  last  two 
annual  economic  nporta. 

The  sapp(»t  given  Wednesday  by  a 
doasen  Senate  Republicans  for  manda- 
tory—not  permissive— action  on  wage- 
price  guidelines  means  tlutt  the  Congress 
can  pass  such  a  bill  btf  ore  this  session 
adjourns.  Whether  it  is  my  biU  (S.  1970) , 
which  I  Introduced  on  June  1,  or  Senator 
Bacon's  bill  introduced  Wednesday,  or 
a  combination  of  the  two  is  unimportant 
The  President  has  had  authority  for 
many  months  to  put  guidelines  or  con- 
trols or  a  freeie  into  effect,  but  has 
chosen  not  to  do  it.  The  impor- 
tant business  before  us  Is  to  move 
from  talk  to  action  and  from  discus- 


rion  to  leglalation.  While  the  President's 
new  position  of  having  an  open  mind  on 
this  issue  is  a  welcome  stq;»  forwatd. 
what  we  need  now  Is  his  full,  active,  vig- 
orous support  But  even  without  li  a  bill 
can  be  enacted  this  year. 

While  Senator  BrMMBum,  Democrat  of 
Alabama,  dtalzman  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee,  at  my  request  has  agreed 
to  h(dd  hearings  on  my  bill  (8. 1970)  ta 
early  October,  I  am  today  urging  him  to 
make  this  the  No.  1  matter  before  the 
eommlttee  when  Congress  reconvenes 
and  to  hold  hearings  in  September  in- 
stead. 


coitaaxss  iron  act  on  nrco: 


FOUCT 


Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  that 
the  steel  industry  has  Just  announced 
price  increases  averaging  8  percent  A 
wttk.  ago,  two  major  automobile  com- 
panies azmounced  price  increases  of  over 
5  percent.  Theee  two  actions  are  dra- 
matic evidence  of  the  continued  presence 
of  inflation.  Further  evidence  Is  found 
in  the  recent  behavior  of  the  consumer 
price  Index,  which  advanced  at  an  an- 
nual rate  exceeding  6  percent  during 
May  and  June. 

This  information  is  familiar  to  my 
colleagues  and.  Indeed,  there  can  be  few 
people  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
who  are  unaware  that  inflation  is  con- 
tinuing at  far  too  high  a  pace.  Arthur 
Bums,  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  put  the  mat- 
ter succinctly  when  he  told  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee: 

I  wlBh  I  could  report  that  we  are  making 
substantial  progrees  In  dampening  the  In- 
flationary spiral.  X  cannot  do  so.  Neither  the 
behavior  of  prlcee  nor  the  pattern  of  wage 
Increases  as  yet  provides  evidence  of  any 
significant  moderation  In  the  advance  of 
ooets  and  prloss. 

WHT  mruLtmii  amd  vrnMrLoruxmr 

Why  does  this  disastrous  Inflationary 
situation  persist?  How  can  we  have  so 
much  inflation  and  so  much  unonploy- 
ment  at  the  same  time?  Economists  have 
puzded  over  this  paradox.  They  have 
suggested  a  number  of  possible  theoret- 
ical exirfanations.  The  real  explanation. 
I  think,  is  simple  enough.  Inflation  has 
persisted  because  this  administration  has 
consistently  refused  to  take  the  actions 
necessary  to  bring  inflation  to  a  halt.  It 
is  not  a  case  of  not  knowing  what  should 
be  done.  It  Is  a  case  of  sheer  unwilling- 
ness to  do  what  we  all  know  must  be 
done.  It  is  a  case  of  a  total  policy 
vacuum. 

Htrax  BOoosT  deticit 

For  the  record,  let  me  summarize  the 
administration  rhetoric  on  inflation,  llie 
administration  planned  to  control  infla- 
tion by  balancing  the  budget.  Instead, 
they  stood  by  and  watched  the  economy 
slide  into  a  recession,  so  that  the  tax 
receipts  necessary  to  balance  the  budget 
did  not  materialize.  Tax  receipts  in  fiscal 
year  1971  were  $26  billion  below  the  full 
employment  level.  A  similar  situation  is 
anticipated  for  fiscal  1972.  So  much  for 
the  balanced  budget. 

DXUaXBATS    POIICT    OV    tTNZlCPLOTMXNT 

The  administration  planned  to  control 
inflation  by  removing  excess  demand 
from  the  economy  and  letting  the  forces 
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of  competiticm  work  to  hold  prices  down. 
Excess  demand  has  been  removed.  Over 
two  millicm  people  have  been  thrown  out 
of  wotk.  But  have  the  forces  at.  oompeti- 
Uon  been  allowed  to  operate?  What  has 
this  administration  done  to  encourage 
an  efficiently  operating  cmnpetitive  econ 
omy?  Have  they  removed  the  import  re- 
strictions on  oil?  On  steel?  We  all  know 
the  answer.  Instead  of  encouraging  com- 
petition, they  have  devised  new  ways 
to  protect  and  subsidize  inefficiency  like 
the  Lockheed  bailout. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  Dr.  Hendrik 
Houthakker,  who  served  with  distinction 
on  President  Nixon's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  until  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  admitted  that  this  administration 
had  (rften  backed  down  on  the  free  mar- 
ket appro(u:h  to  c<m.trolllng  inflation 
when  powerful  special  interests  began  to 
feel  the  pinch.  He  told  the  committee: 

The  fsct  Is  that  In  many  cases  where  our 
antl-lnfiatlonary  policy  has  had  an  effect  on 
prices,  the  affected  parties  have  come  to  the 
government  with  the  requests  for  protection 
of  one  kind  or  another  and  as  a  result,  we 
have  not  bad  the  effect  on  prices  which  we 
might  have  expected  ...  the  kind  of  anti- 
Inflatlonary  poUcy  which  we  have  been  pur- 
suing the  last  two  and  a  half  years  requires 
a  wUllngneas  to  expose  people  to  a  certain 
amount  of  temporary  danger  that  has  not 
always  been  present. 

If  we  want  the  forces  of  competition 
to  work  for  us  in  controlling  inflation,  we 
must  let  them  woric.  We  must  stw  pro- 
tecting the  special  Interest  groups. 
oomsHTasxnun  of  aooiroific  powxb 

But  even  when  we  have  done  this,  we 
will  have  only  partly  cured  inflation.  The 
perfectly  competitive  economy  is  found 
only  in  textbooks  of  economics.  The  UJ8. 
economy  is  not  perf  ectiy  competitive  and 
it  is  never  going  to  be.  We  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  large  industrial  con- 
centrations with  the  power  to  raise 
prices  in  the  face  of  unfavorable  market 
conditions.  We  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  big  labor  unions  with  tremendous 
bargaJning  power.  Why  does  the  admin- 
istration pretend  that  it  is  otherwise? 
Why  cannot  they  admit  that  we  must 
have  Federal  policies  designed  to  deal 
with  large  concentrations  of  market 
power? 

The,  question  is  what  we  do  about 
this  power  to  raise  wages  and  prices 
that  is  not  susceptible  to  changes  in  de- 
mand and  supply. 

Outside  the  present  administration, 
this  basic  fact  of  life  has  now  been  widely 
i"ecognlzed.  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  listened  to  a  long  procession  of 
witnesses  who  recognize  the  need  for  an 
incomes  policy  to  control  inflation,  some 
kind  of  wage-price  guidelines,  some  kind 
of  control  and  limitation  on  Increases  in 
wages  and  prices— that  is,  a  policy  to  deal 
with  this  supra-market  power  that  ex- 
ceeds the  strength  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, to  bring  it  under  control.  We  have 
heard  distinguished  economists,  business 
leaders,  labor  leaders,  consumer  ad- 
vocates, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  a  number  of  my  dis- 
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tingulshed  congressional  colleagues  ad- 
vocate an  incomes  policy. 

A  number  of  my  Republican  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  have  this  week  introduced 
two  pieces  of  legislation  «wirigt>^  to  ore- 
ate  an  incomes  poUcy.  I  commend  them 
for  this.  The  administration  has  refuwd 
to  act.  Congress  must  move  in  to  fill  the 
vacuum.  Congress  must  mandate  an  in- 
comes policy.  I  have  repeatedly,  for 
many,  many  months,  pleaded  for  Just 
such  a  policy.  I  have  introduced  proposed 
legislation  requiring  it  and  have  called 
for  pron^t  hearings. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
long  urged  such  a  policy.  The  committee 
supported  the  price  and  wage  guldepost 
policy  developed  during  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations.  We  opposed  its 
abandonment  in  1967,  and  we  have  con- 
sistently urged  Its  reinstatement 

OUIUUHMT  mCHAIflSlC 

If  we  are  to  have  guldeposts.  as  I  be- 
lieve we  must  we  must  have  a  mechanism 
for  administering  them.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter too  much  what  we  call  tUs  mecha- 
nism. A  year  ago,  the  Joint  le^nftifmlff 
Committee  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
"Productivity,  Price,  and  Incomes  Office." 
This  year,  in  our  annual  report,  we  called 
for  an  "Incomes-Price  Board."  I  will  set- 
tle for  either  tlUe.  We  can  call  it  a  board 
or  an  office  or  a  commission.  But  we  must 
move  quickly  to  create  an  agency  which 
will  set  guldeposts;  Identify  and  publicize 
ix>tentlal  or  actual  violations  of  these 
guldeposts;  and  vigorously  bring  pressure 
on  industry  and  labor  to  comply  with  an 
equitable  anti-inflationary  policy. 

Dr.  Gardner  Ackley  has  Just  published 
a  most  helpful  study  of  incomes  policies 
both  here  and  in  other  countries.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Coimcll  of  Economic 
Advisers  under  President  Johnson.  He 
has  quelled  out  in  some  detail  Just  how  he 
believes  an  incomes  board  could  be  set 
up  and  nuuie  to  work.  Dr.  Ackley  served 
on  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  from 
1963  to  1968.  and  was  its  chairman  dur- 
ing the  last  4  of  of  those  years.  He  is 
surely  our  most  experienced  practitioner 
when  it  comes  to  "^^Tig  guidelines  work. 
He  did  make  them  woik  for  a  consider- 
able time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
portions  of  Mr.  Ackley's  study.  "Stem- 
ming World  Inflation."  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Tba  Ptesldent  has 
the  authority  to  establish  an  Inoomes  pol- 
icy. He  does  not  need  to  wait  for  further 
oongressianal  action.  But  the  Preeldent 
has  not  exercised  his  authority.  Aivar- 
entiy,  be  will  not  The  President  izidi- 
cated  this  week  that  he  has  an  "open 
mind,"  but  he  gave  no  Indication  that 
he  would  take  any  actitxi.  In  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tton  which  would  require  Um  President 
to  act  I  reintroduced  this  le^slatlon 
early  in  the  present  session.  My  bill  is 
very  simple.  It  would  amend  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  to  require  that  the 
President  establish  price  and  incomes 
guldeposts.  "nie  first  Interim  guldeposts 
would  be  established  as  soon  as  the  leg- 


islation Is  enacted.  SiAsequently,  guide- 
posts  would  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  President's  EocHiomlc  Rc|x>rt  each 
January. 

sTOx  mPLomzMT  muaoxn  mviiATiOK 

Uy  bill  also  requires  the  Preeldent  to 
study  thoroughly  all  the  policy  steps 
which  may  be  necessary  to  restore  full 
employment  without  inflation  and  to 
submit  recommendations  to  Congress  no 
later  than  next  January.  Hius,  my  bill 
leaves  it  up  to  the  President  to  recom- 
mend what  he  believes  to  be  the  best 
administrative  mechanism  for  continu- 
ing Implementation  of  an  inoomes  policy. 

I  realize  that  a  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators have  introduced  bills  which  spell 
out  la  more  detail  the  composition  and 
reqwnsibilities  of  an  ifwv)fn«  board. 
Perhaps  this  has  now  become  necessary 
The  totally  negative  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration, their  adamant  refusal  to 
make  any  effort  to  oontnd  inflation,  sug- 
gests it  may  be  poinUess  to  leave  Uiem 
any  discretion  at  all  in  this  matter. 

Whatever  the  administrative  mecha- 
nism, an  incomes  policy  will  work  best  if 
the  full  authority  and  prestige  of  the 
President  is  behind  it.  It  is  difficult  for 
Congress  to  act  alone  without  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Executive.  But  it  now 
seems  that  we  have  Uttie  choice.  The 
administration  refuses  to  act  They  are 
willing  to  let  the  economy  continue  to 
stagnate;  they  are  willing  to  see  the 
unemployment  rolls  grow;  but  they  are 
not  willing  to  retreat  from  their  dog- 
matic abhorrence  of  an  effective  antUn- 
flation  policy. 

So  it  seems  that  Congress  must  act 
alone.  We  must  mandate  an  tocomes 
pcdicy.  We  must  force  the  executive 
branch  to  establish  standards  tat  re- 
sponsible price  and  wage  behavior.  And 
Congress  must  act  quickly.  The  country 
has  tolerated  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment l(xig  enough-^ar  too  l(nig. 

BSQUEST  ros   RXABZNOS 

In  mid-June,  I  asked  the  chairman  tO. 
the  Banking  Committee  to  schedule 
hearings  on  legislation  to  estaMlsh  an  in- 
oomes ix>Ucy.  On  June  30,  following  the 
announcement  by  Secretary  Connelly 
that  the  administration  would  continue 
its  "do-nothing"  policy,  I  renewed  my  re- 
quest to  Senator  Spaxkiuk.  I  urged  that 
hearings  be  held  immediately.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  of  Lockheed  and  other 
urgent  matters,  the  Banking  Committee 
was  not  able  to  schedule  these  hearings 
hi  July,  and  valuable  time  has  been  lost. 
We  should  lose  no  more  time.  I  again 
urge  that  hearings  be  held  on  this  legls- 
lati<m.  It  should  be  the  flrst  cmler  of 
business  when  Congress  returns  in 
September. 

Tt»  latest  wholesale  price  figures  were 
announced  yesterday.  Tbtt  unemployment 
rate  for  July  will  be  announced  today 
This  morning,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee win  receive  testdmony  from  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  experts  on  both 
the  price  and  the  onployment  statistics. 
TlMse  briefings  are  a  valuable  way  of 
keeiirfng  the  committee  and  the  public 
informed,  even  though  they  are  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  traditionally  monthly 
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press  ccof  erenoea  which  the  ptesent  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  abolished. 

srrvtmon  otjt  or  coicrmoL 
But  one  does  not  need  these  monthly 
briefings  to  know  that  both  the  price 
situation  and  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion are  totafly  unsatisfactory.  We  can- 
not solve  one  pr<*lem  without  solving 
the  other.  They  must  be  approached  In 
a  coordinated  fashltm.  To  improve  the 
employment  situation,  the  Oovemment 
must  take  certain  stimulative  fiscal  ac- 
tions. In  the  mid-year  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  which  we  will  be 
releasing  in  a  few  days,  we  will  spell 
out  a  program  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
action  to  restore  full  employment.  But 
this  program  can  be  responsibly  adopted 
only  if  it  is  coupled  by  firm  action  to  slow 
the  price  spiral  and  dampen  Inflationary 
expectaticms.  We  must  have  both  incomes 
poUcy  and  fiscal  p<dicy.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  neither.  If  we  wait  for  tiie 
administration  we  will  continue  to  have 
neither.  If  the  administration  will  not 
act.  then  Congress  must. 

KXHIBW    1 

Excerpt  from  Gardner  Aekley. 
"Stemming  World  Inflation."  the  At- 
lantic Institute.  July  1971 . 

On  balance,  even  In  those  countrlea  whire 
reliance  on  free  marlceta  has  Its  greatert  sup- 
port, many  student*  of  the  problem  are  oom- 
ing  to  beUeve  that  tf  Inflation  remains  as 
Mvere  as  It  baa  reowaUy  been,  and  If  public 
antipathy  towards  rUlng  prloea  abould  reach 
the  potot  which  begins  to  threaten  national 
morale  or  poUtlcal  stability,  no  weapon  In 
the  anU-lnflaUon  arsenal  should  be  perma- 
nenUy  proecrlbed.  even  compulsory  control*. 
In  early  1971.  compnilsory  price  controU 
were  In  effect  In  the  Netherlands.  Norway. 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Iceland,  and  had  re- 
cently been  used  In  Finland  and  France. 
Wage  "pauaee"  or  oondiUona  of  severe  wage 
reetralnt  were  In  force  In  the  Netherlands 
and  Iceland,  and  had  recenUy  been  In 
effect  in  Finland. 

Since  the  preeent  author  has  participated 
actively  In  US  price  and  wage  stablUzatloin 
efforts  (including  the  price-wage  controls  of 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  War,  plus  mem- 
bership In  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
during  most  of  the  period  of  the  "guide- 
posts").  It  may  be  ^proprtate  for  Mm  to 
add  his  own  conclusions  about  Income*  poUoy 
in  the  United  State*,  without,  however,  tak- 
ing the  space  to  support  or  devtiop  them. 
The  first  lour  reUite  basically  to  past  experi- 
ence (although  with  obvious  Implications 
for  the  future) .  The  last  four  look  only  to  the 
future. 

1.  A  principal  weakness  of  the  196»-68 
"guldeposts"  was  the  failure  stifflclently  to 
involve  the  leadership  of  labour,  bualne**, 
and  public  opinion  In  their  formulation  and 
modification,  and  in  plans  for  their  "enforce- 
ment". The  US  labour  movement  and  buai- 
ness  commtmltles  are  not  sufficiently  cen- 
tralized either  In  power  or  InfltMnce — nor 
could  they  l>eoome  so,  even  if  that  were  de- 
sirable, in  so  vast  and  varied  an  economy— 
to  permit  the  leadership  on  either  slda  to 
enter  Into  "agreement*"  committing  its  aide 
to  anything.  But  active  participation  of 
these  groups  In  an  advisory  rda  to  govern- 
ment In  the  formulation  and  modUleatlon  of 
policy  might  have  given  the  reeultlng  policy 
somewhat  greater  "leglttmacy",  and  inoreaeed 
at  least  modestly  the  understanding  ct  the 
parties  on  both  side*  of  the  nature  of  the 
problems  and  their  sympathy  with  the  pol- 
icy's objectives. 

3.  The  economic  arithmetic  of  the  "gulde- 
poct*"  wa*  Impeccable,  and  must  basioaUy 
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be  req>eoted  in  any  Inoomre*  policy.  However, 
the  evolution  (or  the  failure  to  evolve)  of 
the  guldapost*  placed  too  much  stres*  on 
economic  rationality  as  oiq>o*ed  to  work- 
ability and  acceptance.  For  example.  It  was 
no  doubt  a  ■«««*»fc*  to  have  oontlnued  to 
ln*l*t  on  gtad*po*t*  which  were  oooslstent 
only  with  complete  Btataflity  of  the  price  level 
at  a  time  when  price*  had  already  begun  to 
rlae  more  than  oomlnally. 

3.  Hie  guidepoats — or.  more  broadly,  the 
intervention  through  public  and  private  per- 
suasion— had  a  QoUceaUe  and  useful  Impact 
on  wage*  and  price*,  even  during  the  pwlod 
1966-88  when  demand-management  poUey 
was  Inappropriate  and  highly  inflationary. 
There  was  (Im  this  writer's  judgment)  no 
damage  to  the  allocation  of  resources,  nor  ap- 
preciable Inequity — ^both  of  which  were  fre- 
quently charged. 

4.  Locating  the  administration  of  the 
guidepoet*  and  related  Intervention*  pri- 
marily In  the  Council  of  Economic  Adviser* 
was  not  Ideal.  To  be  sure,  since  the  p<^cy 
was  voluntary,  it  benefited  from  a  close  as- 
sociation with  the  prestige  of  the  Presidency 
and  from  the  President's  personal  Interven- 
tion at  a  few  crucial  point*.  Neither  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  itor  of  Commerce  would  have 
been  a  suitable  administrator,  given  his  of- 
fice, and.  In  any  case,  the  Incumbent*  dur- 
ing meet  of  the  period  were  not  sui^;>orters  of 
the  ptdlcy.  A  merger  of  the  two  Departments, 
or  the  Cabinet  reorganlaatlon  proposed  by 
President  Nlxoc,  wotdd  provide  a  more  suit- 
able office  in  the  future. 

6.  Oiven  the  sertousnee*  of  the  problem 
and  the  Inherent  limitation*  of  a  purely  v<rf- 
vmtary  policy,  the  author  favours  the  estab- 
llahment.  by  legislation,  of  a  Price-Wage  Re- 
view Board,  with  limited  powers  (a)  to  re- 
quire prior  notice  of  wage  and  price  change*, 
(b)  to  suspeiMl  such  change*  for  a  limited 
period,  (c)  to  mveetigate  them  (including 
power  to  compel  testimony),  and  (d)  to  re- 
port to  the  public  with  reconmiendatlons.i 
The  Board  should  be  authorized  to  study  and 
recommend — and  possibly  even  be  given  lim- 
ited power*  of  control — with  respect  to  cer- 
tain featvires  of  price-setting  or  aH  wage  con- 
tracts (e.g.,  the  condition*  under  which  esca- 
lator clause*  could  be  used),  or  to  cwtain 
trade  or  employment  practice*  that  tended 
to  talee  coat*  or  reduce  competition.  It  would 
not,  however,  have  power  ultimately  to  limit 
or  control  any  price  or  wage. 

6.  The  Preaident  (but  not  the  Wage-Price 
Review  Board)  shotild  have  at  aU  times 
standby  authority  for  the  compulsory  control 
oi  wage*  and  price*,  wholly  or  in  any  part, 
with  the  lequtreoMnt  that  any  uae  of  this 
authority  be  reviewed  by  the  Congre**  under 
a  procedixre  which  would  permit  a  Congres- 
sional veto  of  the  President's  action. 

7.  To  the  maximum  extent  posaible,  the 
existence  of  a  prioe-inoome*  poUcy  (although 
not.  obviously,  the  detail*  of  the  p<^lcy) 
should  cease  to  be  ooneldered  a  partVMUi  Issue, 
but  rather  come  to  be  regarded  a*  a  regular 
and  permanent  aapeot  of  the  UjB.  stabiliza- 
tion system. 

8.  A  weU-deveioped  Inoomes  policy  should 
be  in  place  »"^  working  before  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy next  return*  to  the  sone  of  full  em- 
ployment. ^ 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 


Florida  (Mr.  Chilbs)  .  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chilbs  when  he 
Introduced  S.  2458  are  printed  in  the 
RccoBD  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
BUls  and  Joint  Re8<dutioii8.) 


1  The  Mitbor  mad*  recommendations  along 
theee  Unea  as  early  as  1988.  See  his  papsr  in 
Tht  Relatkm*Mp  of  Prices  to  Economic  Sta- 
bUlty  atui  Orototh  (Compendium  ot  Papers 
Submitted  by  PaasUsts  ^ipearing  b«f on  the 
Joint  Economic  Oomimittee) ,  81  Iktareb  19B8 
(UJ3.  Oovemment  Printing  Oflloe) .  pp.  63^-6 
and  poMHm. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Coopsa)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  AND 
PROPOSED  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2224, 
A  PTT.T.  TO  AMEND  THE  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  ACT  OF  1947,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Bath, 
Brooke,  Case,  Eagleton.  Harris,  Hart, 
Hatfield,  Hughes,  Huvphret,  Javits, 
Mathias,  McOovern,  Packwood,  Pell, 
RiBicopr.  Roth,  Schweiker,  Steveksoh, 
Williams  be  listed  as  cosponors  of  8. 
2224.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947.  as  amended,  to  keep  the 
Congress  better  informed  on  matters  re- 
lating to  foreign  policy  and  national  se- 
curity by  providing  It  with  Intelligence 
Information  obtained  by  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  with  analysis  of 
such  information  by  such  agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CThiles)  .  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  approved  my  re- 
quest to  hold  hearings  after  the  recess  on 
the  bill.  It  iB  my  expectation  that  among 
those  who  will  testify  are  a  number  of 
former  and  present  officials  experienced 
In  the  field  of  intelligence  and  the  anal- 
ysis of  facts  obtained  by  the  Intelligence 
agencies. 

In  Introducing  the  bill  on  July  7, 1  said 
that  the  facts  and  analyses  of  Intelligence 
collected  by  the  CIA  and  made  available 
by  law  to  the  executive  branch  under  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  should  by 
law  be  made  available  to  the  Congress. 

A  chief  purpose  of  the  hearings  is  to 
establish  that  the  best  intelligence  must 
be  made  available  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  smd  through 
them  to  the  Congress  as  the  Congress 
make  determinations  respecting  legis- 
lative authority  and  fimding  of  policies 
and  programs  of  the  executive  branch, 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  and  secu- 
rity. It  will  also  be  the  purpose  of  ttoe 
hearings  to  consider  proposals  for  estab- 
lishing guidelines  in  matters  of  classi- 
fication and  declassification  and  in  es- 
tablishing for  the  Congress  effective  se- 
curity procedures  so  that  the  material  to 
the  Congress  would  be  responsibly  used. 

When  the  Senate  returns  from  its  re- 
cess in  September,  it  is  my  Intention  to 
state  In  more  detail  the  kinds  of  informa- 
tion that  should  be  available  to  the'Oon- 
gress  and  to  outiine  suggestions  as  to  the 
way  the  apprc^riate  committees  would 
tn<nn»j>in  security  for  the  documents 
made  available  to  the  Congress. 
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It  is  my  firm  b^ef  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides an  effective  and  straightforward 
way— and  I  might  say,  legal  way— based 
upon  the  sound  precedent  of  the  law 
which  created  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  and  specified  the  duties  of 
the  Executive  branch  to  keep;  that  Com- 
mittee fully  and  currently  informed,  for 
the  Congress  to  better  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsiblliUes.  It  is  a  way  to  insure  that 
the  decisions  made  by  the  government 
of  this  country — both  the  executive  and 
the  legislative — on  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  will  be  the  result  of  the 
consideration  of  the  best  information 
obtainable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  of  July  7.  1971,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Conckessional  Rxcoao,  July  7 
1971] 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 
S.  3224.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  NaUonal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947.  as  amended,  to  keep  the 
Congress  better  Informed  on  matter*  relating 
to  foreign  policy  and  national  security  by 
providing   It   with   Intelligence   Information 
obtained  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  with  analysis  of  such  information  by 
such  agency.  Referred  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee* on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Coopxa.  Mr.  President,  the  formulation 
of  sound  foreign  policy  and  national  security 
policy  require*  that  the  best  and  most  ac- 
curate Intelligence  obtainable  be  provided  to 
the  legislative  a*  well  as  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government.  The  approval  by  the 
Congress  of  foreign  policy  and  national  se- 
curity policy,  which  are  bound  together, 
whoee  support  Involves  vast  amount*  of 
money,  the  deployment  of  we^wn*  whose 
purpose  Is  to  deter  war,  yet  can  destroy  all 
life  on  earth,  the  stationing  of  American 
troop*  in  other  countries  and  their  uae  In 
combat,  and  binding  commitment*  to  for- 
eign nation*,  should  only  be  given  upon  the 
best  Information  available  to  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches. 

There  ha*  been  much  debate  during  the 
past  several  year*  concerning  the  respec- 
tive power*  of  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive In  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  policy  and  the  author- 
ity to  commit  our  Armed  Forces  to  war.  We 
have  experienced,  unfortunately,  copfronta- 
tlon  between  the  two  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  1*  my  belief  that  If  both 
branchM,  executive  and  legUlatlve,  have  ac- 
cess to  the  same  Intelligence  necessary  for 
such  fateful  decisions,  the  working  relation- 
ship between  the  Executive  and  the  Congresa 
would  be.  on  the  whole,  more  harmonious 
and  more  conducive  to  the  national  inter- 
est. It  would  assiue  a  coounon  understand- 
ing of  the  purpoaes  and  merits  of  policie*. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  the  sup- 
port and  trust  of  the  people.  It  l*  of  the 
greatest  Importance  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  system  of  government,  with  Its  separate 
branches  held  so  tenuously  together  by  trust 
and  reason. 

It  I*  reasonable,  I  submit,  to  contend  that 
the  Congress,  which  must  make  It*  decisions 
upon  foreign  and  security  policy,  which  is 
called  upon  to  commit  the  resource*  of  the 
Nation,  material  and  human,  should  have  all 
the  Information  and  Intelligence  available  to 
discharge  properly  and  morally  It*  responsl- 
bllltle*  to  our  Government  and  the  people. 
I  send  to  the  table  a  bUl  amending  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947.  which.  I  hope, 
would  make  it  jKMSible  for  the  legislative 


branch  to  better  carry  out  Its  responsibilities. 

I  read  the  amendment  at  this  point: 

"to  amend  the  National  Seeurlty  Act  of 
1947,  a*  amended,  to  keep  the  Congrea*  better 
Informed  on  mattats  relattng  to  fos^gn 
policy  and  national  aeouilty  by  providing  it 
with  inteUlgenoe  infoRaatlan  obtained  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  with  analy- 
*1*  of  auch  Information  by  such  agency. 

"That  section  193  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947.  as  amended  (60  UJS.C.  408),  1* 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlog  new  rabaeetlonB: 

"'(g)  It  ahaU  also  be  the  duty  of  the 
Agency  to  inform  fully  and  cunenUy,  by 
mean*  of  regular  and  special  reports  to.  and 
by  mean*  of  apedal  report*  In  response  to 
request*  made  by.  the  Oommlttae*  on  Armed 
Service*  and  Foreign  Affaln  of  the  House  of 
ReiveaentaUve*  and  the  Committee*  on 
Armed  Service*  and  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  regarding  inteUigence  Information 
collected  by  the  Agency  concerning  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  Statee  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  matter*  of  national  aeouilty 
including  full  and  ciurent  analysl*  by  the 
Agency  of  such  information. 

'"(h)  Any  Intelligence  information  and 
any  analysis  thereof  made  available  to  any 
committee  of  the  Congree*  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (g)  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
available  by  such  committee,  in  accordance 
with  auch  rulee  a*  such  committee  may  es- 
tablish, to  any  member  of  the  Congress  who 
requests  such  information  and  analysis. 
Such  InAvmatlon  and  analyal*  shall  also  be 
made  available  by  any  such  committee,  in 
accordance  with  such  rules  as  such  commit- 
tee may  establish,  to  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Sen* 
ate  who  has  been  (1)  designated  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  have  access  to  such 
information  and  analysis,  and  (3)  deter- 
mined by  the  committee  concerned  to  have 
the  necessary  security  clearance  for  such 
accee*.' " 

The  bill  would,  a*  a  matter  of  law.  make 
available  to  the  Congre**,  through  its  appro- 
priate committees,  the  same  InteUlgenoe, 
conclusion*,  facts,  and  analyses  that  are  now 
available  to  the  executive  branch.  At  the 
preeent  time,  the  intelligence  information 
and  aaialyse*  developed  by  the  CIA  and  other 
Intelligence  agendee  of  the  Government  are 
available  only  to  the  executive  a*  a  matter 
of  law.  This  bUl  would  not,  in  any  way,  affeot 
the  activities  of  the  CIA,  it*  sources  or  meth- 
od*, nor  would  It  diminish  In  any  respect 
the  authority  of  already  existing  committees 
and  oversight  groups,  which  supervise  the 
InteUigence  coUecticm  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. My  blU  Is  concerned  only  with  the 
end  result — the  facts  and  analjrses  of  facts. 
It  would,  of  course,  in  no  way  inhibit  the 
use  by  the  Congress  of  analyses  and  Infor- 
mation from  sources  outside  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  obvious  that;  with  the  addition 
of  Intelligence  fact*  and  their  analyses,  the 
Congress  would  be  In  a  much  better  position 
to  make  Judgments  frt«n  a  much  more  in- 
formed and  broader  perspective  than  1*  now 
possible. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  marked 
a  major  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch.  This  reorganisation  made  It  possible 
for  the  executive  branch  to  assume  more 
effectively  the  responslblUtle*  of  the  United 
States  in  world  affairs  and  the  maintenance 
of  otu-  own  national  security.  The  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  created  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  unified  services  as  we  now 
know  them. 

Section  103  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947,  eetablUhed  the  Central  InteUigence 
Agency  under  a  Director  and  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. It  was  directed  to  advise  the  National 
Security  Council  on  matters  relating  to  na- 
tional secixrity  and  "to  ocHTelate  and  evaluate 


inteUlgenoe  relating  to  naUonal  security,  and 
provide  for  the  ^>proptlate  dissemination  of 
such  intelligence  within  the  Oovemment 
u*lng  where  appropriate  exiatlng  agendee 
and  faculties." 

The  language  does  not  ^pedflcaUy  bar  the 
assemlnatlon  of  inteUlgenoe  to  the  Omi- 
graas.  but  it  does  not  provide  that  0(»igi«as 
shaU  be  Infbrmed  as  a  matter  of  Uw. 

I  ask  xinanlmous  consent  that  "Tltie  I 

Coordination  for  National  Security,"  sections 
101  and  103.  be  printed  In  the  Wwr«p  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

TTTLB  I— COORDINA-nON  FOB  NATIONAL 
8KCDRITY 

HATIONAL  SBCTTmiTT  COUHCIL 

Stc.  101.  (a)  ThM«  Is  hereby  esUbllshed 
a  oouncu  to  be  knovm  as  the  National  Secu- 
rity OoimcU  (hereinafter  in  this  seotion  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "OouncU" ) . 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shaU 
preside  over  meetings  of  the  CouncU:  Pro~ 
vided.  That  in  hi*  absence  he  may  designate 
a  member  of  the  CouncQ  to  preside  in  his 
place. 

The  function  of  the  CouncU  shaU  be  to 
advise  the  President  with  req>eot  to  the  inte- 
gration of  domestic,  foreign,  and  military 
policies  relating  to  the  national  security  so 
a*  to  enable  the  mUltary  services  and  the 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  cooperate  more  effectively  In  mat- 
ters Involving  the  national  security. 

The  CouncU  shall  be  oompoeed  of  the  Pns- 
Ident;  the  Secretary  of  State;  the  Secivtary 
of  Defense,  appointed  under  section  303;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  referred  to  in  sec- 
Uon  306;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 307;  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Resources  Board,  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 108;  and  such  of  the  foUowlng  n*m«4 
ofllcers  as  the  President  may  deslgimte  from 
time  to  time:  The  Secretaries  of  the  execu- 
tive departments,  the  Chairman  of  the  Muni- 
tions Board  appointed  under  section  318,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Research  and  Devtiop- 
ment  Board  appointed  under  section  314;  but 
no  such  additional  member  shaU  be  desig- 
nated untu  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  ha*  been  given  to  hU  appointment  to 
the  office  the  holding  of  which  authorises 
his  dsslgnatlon  as  a  member  of  the  CouncU. 

(b)  In  addition  to  performing  such  other 
functions  as  the  President  may  direct,  for 
the  purpose  of  more  effectively  coordinating 
the  policies  and  functions  of  the  departeiento 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  relating  to 
the  national  security,  It  shaU,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  President,  be  the  duty  of 
the  CoiuicU — 

(1)  to  asses*  and  appraise  the  objectives, 
commitments,  and  risks  of  the  Unted  SUtes 
In  relation  to  our  actual  and  potential  mUl- 
tary power.  In  the  Interest  of  national  secu- 
rity, for  the  purpose  of  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  In  connection  there- 
with; and 

(8)  to  consider  policies  on  matters  of  com- 
mon Interest  to  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  concerned  with  the 
national  security,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  in  connection  then- 
wlth. 

(c)  The  CouncU  shaU  have  a  staff  to  be 
headed  by  a  dvUian  executive  secretary  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  who 
shaU  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
110,000  a  year.  The  executive  secretary,  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  CouncU.  Is  hereby 
authorized,  subject  to  the  dvU-service  laws 
and  the  Claaslflcatlon  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  personnel  as  may  be  neoessary 
to  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  CouncU  in  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  Its  functions. 

(d)  me  Council  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
make  such  reootnmandatlons.  and  audi  other 
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pfUta  or  M  tb*  Piwtdant  may  nqnlm. 
cnmAX>  niTBiUBBrai  aobict 
8k.  loa.  (a)  Tbara  U  beraby  «iUbUabed 
undw  Um  NftttotuU  Saouzlty  OouueU  a  Om- 
tm  XntaUlganea  Actnoy  with  »  DIrwtor  o( 
Oantna  lattillfuioe.  who  tlaaU  be  bMd  thec«- 
of.  Th*  Dinotor  ahaU  be  appointad  by  the 
Pnaldeat,  by  and  with  the  advloe  and  oon- 
aemt  of  the  Senate,  fitm  amonc  the  commle- 
•toned  oOoetB  of  the  armed  ■errioee  or  tram 
among  Individuals  In  civilian  life.  Ilie  Di- 
rector abaU  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
ot  •14A)0  a  year. 

(b)  (1)  If  a  oommladoDed  officer  of  the 
armed  services  Is  appointed  as  Dtreotor 
then — 

(A)  in  the  performanoe  of  his  duttee  as 
IMreetor.  he  shall  be  subject  to  no  super- 
vlsUm.  oontrol,  restrlotUm.  or  prohibition 
(miUtary  or  othenrlee)  other  than  woold  bo 
operative  with  re^wct  to  him  U  he  were  a 
civilian  in  no  way  conneeted  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Anny,  the  Department  at  the 
Mavy,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  or  the 
armed  services  or  any  component  thereof: 
and 

(B)  he  shaU  not  possess  or  exercise  any 
sopervlslMi.  oootrol.  powers,  or  functions 
(other  than  such  as  he  posstssss.  or  U  au- 
thorised or  directed  to  exercise,  ae  Director) 
with  re^Mct  to  the  armed  servloes  or  any 
oompooent  thereof,  the  Department  ot  the 
Army,  the  Department  ot  the  Kavy,  or  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  or  any  lirsncb, 
bureau.  unH  or  division  thereof,  or  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  personnel  (military  or 
civilian)   of  any  of  the  tangoing. 

(3)  Kxcept  as  provldsd  In  paragr^ih  (1), 
the  ^pointment  of  the  oOoe  of  Dtreotor  of  a 
oommlBSicned  oOoer  of  the  armed  servloes, 
and  hto  aoesptanoe  of  and  sarvlae  la  suoh  of - 
ftoe,  shall  In  no  way  affect  any  status,  offloe, 
rank,  or  grade  he  may  occupy  or  hold  In  Che 
armed  ssrvloee,  cr  any  emolument,  perquisite, 
right,  privilege,  or  benefit  incident  to  or  aris- 
ing out  of  any  such  status,  office,  rank,  or 
grade.  Any  such  oommlssloiied  ofBoer  shall, 
while  serving  In  the  offloe  of  Director,  receive 
the  military  pi^  and  allowanoea  (aottve  or 
retired,  ae  the  case  may  be)  payable  to  a 
commissioned  offloer  of  his  grade  and  length 
of  servloe  and  shaU  be  paid,  from  any  funds 
available  to  defray  the  ezpensee  of  the 
Agency,  annual  con^iensatton  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  amotint  by  which  $14,000  exceeds  the 
amount  of  bis  annual  military  pay  and  al- 
lowances. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  of  August  34,  1943  (37  8Ut. 
B68) ,  or  the  provisioDs  of  any  other  law,  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelllgenoe  may,  in  his 
discretion,  terminate  the  employment  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency  whenever 
he  shall  deem  such  termination  necessary 
or  advisable  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  but  such  termination  shall  not  affect 
the  right  of  such  officer  or  employee  to  seek 
or  accept  employment  In  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Oovemment  If  de- 
tiared  eligible  for  such  employment  by  the 
XTnited  States  OivU  Sorloe  Commission. 

(d)  For  the  purpoee  of  coordinating  the 
Intelligence  actlvltlee  of  the  several  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  security,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Agency,  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Security  Council — 

(1)  to  advise  the  Hatlonal  Security  CouncU 
In  matters  conoemlng  such  InteUlgenoe  ac- 
tivltlee  of  the  Oovemment  departments  and 
agendee  as  related  to  national  security; 

(3)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  for  the  coordination 
of  such  Intelligence  activities  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agendee  of  the  Oovwnment  as 
relate  to  the  national  security; 

(3)  to  correlate  and  evaluate  intelligence 
rdatlng  to  the  national  security,  and  provide 
for  the  appropriate  dissemination  of  such 
Intelligence  within  the  Oovemment  using 


whsre  approprlats  existing  ageneles  and  fa- 
oUlttee:  ProvUtt,  Tliat  the  Ageney  AaU  have 
no  pctioa,  snbpena.  law-«nfaroem«it  powers, 
or  Internal  seourlty  functions:  FrovMed 
furth€r.  That  the  dspartmants  and  other 
agendss  of  the  Oovemment  shall  continue 
to  collect,  evaluate,  oocrelate,  and  dissemi- 
nate departmental  InteUlgenoe:  And  prO' 
tided  further.  That  the  Dlreotor  of  Central 
Intelllgenoe  shaU  be  reqwnslble  for  protect- 
ing intelligence  eouroes  and  methnds  from 
unauthorlaed  disclosure; 

(4)  to  perform,  for  the  bene&t  of  the  exist- 
ing intelllgenoe  sgendee,  such  additional 
servloes  of  oommon  concern  as  the  National 
Security  Ooundl  determinee  oan  be  more 
efficiently  acoompliabed  centrally; 

(8)  to  perform  suoh  other  fuxietions  and 
duttso  related  to  intdllgenee  affecting  the 
national  ssourlty  as  the  National  Security 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

(e)  To  the  extent  recommended  by  the 
National  Security  Council  and  approved  by 
the  President,  suoh  Intelllgance  of  the  de- 
partments and  sgendee  of  the  Qovemment, 
except  ss  hereinafter  provided,  relating  to 
the  national  security  shall  be  open  to  the 
Inspection  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, and  such  Intelligence  as  relates  to 
the  national  security  and  Is  possessed  by 
suoh  departmonta  and  other  agendee  of  the 
Oovemment,  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  for  correlation,  evalua- 
tion, and  dissemination:  Provided,  however. 
That  upon  the  written  request  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence,  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall 
make  available  to  the  Dtreotor  of  Central  In- 
telllgenoe such  information  for  correlation, 
evaluation,  and  dissemination  as  may  be  es- 
sential to  the  national  seourlty. 

(f)  Effective  v^en  the  Director  first  i^- 
polnted  under  subsection  (a)  has  taken  of- 


(1)  the  National  Intelligence  Authority 
(11  Fed.  Beg.  1337.  1339,  February  8,  1948) 
shall  cease  to  exist;  and 

(2)  the  personnel,  property,  and  reoords  of 
the  Central  Intelllgenoe  Group  are  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  such  Group  shall  cease  to  exist.  Any  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  aUo- 
cations,  or  other  funds  available  or  author- 
iced  to  be  made  available  for  such  Group 
shall  be  available  and  shall  be  authorlaad  to 
be  made  available  in  like  manner  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  Agency. 

Mr.  CooPBs.  The  Congreee  has  yet  to  fully 
organise  Itself  to  meet  its  responsibilities  for 
foreign  policy  and  natltmal  security.  By  fol- 
lowing the  general  pattern  taken  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  the  National  Seourlty  Act 
of  1947,  the  bill  would  enable  the  Congress  to 
be  better  able  to  share  with  the  executive  Its 
oonstitutlonal  rsq>onslbllltles  in  the  making 
of  our  national  security  policies — polldee  for 
national  security  founded  upon  a  pr(^>er  or- 
dering of  priorities  between  our  domsstio  and 
foreign  policy  needs. 

The  question  of  the  sec\irlty  of  classified 
Information  Is  Important.  To  meet  this  Is- 
sue, under  my  propoeed  bill,  legislators  and 
those  members  of  Senate  and  congressional 
staffs  working  on  national  security  matters 
would  be  subject  to  similar  seourlty  require- 
ments as  those  levied  on  the  executive.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  branch  should  have 
the  responsibility  to  maintain  security  as 
well  as  aoosas  to  InteUlgenoe. 

In  this  way,  by  making  the  bsst  InteUl- 
genoe Inf  onnatlon  available  to  both  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive,  the  respective  capa- 
bUltiee  for  reaeoned  Judgments  of  both 
branches  of  Government,  deemed  so  neces- 
sary by  the  framers  of  the  OmastituUon  to 
prevent  authoritarian  rule  by  either  branch, 
can  be  strengthened.  Bxperienoe  has  under- 
lined this  necessary  provision  f  cr  ths  Isglsla- 
ture  to  meet  its  oooatituttonal  zespoulMll- 
tisa. 


m  the  Nation's  laterast  tt  will  make  baslo 
Intslllgsnos  required  for  eound  national  ee- 
eurlty  poUoy  available  to  botti  the  executive 
and  the  leglslattve,  and  it  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  the  balance  of  reaponslhtllty  for 
foreign  aad  seourlty  poOey  formulation  be- 
tween the  two  brandiea.  It  wUl  help,  I  be- 
Uave,  to  oorreot  the  preeent  imbalanoee  in 
our  governmental  stmoture  and  be  of  great 
assistance  In  devdoplng  the  beet  poeslbla 
foreign  and  national  security  poUdes.  The 
bm  does  not  touch  dlreotty  upon  the  difficult 
constitutional  questions  which  have  reoentiy 
been  under  ooodderation  by  the  United 
States  Siqxreme  Court  but,  Indireotiy,  if  en- 
acted into  law.  It  would  result,  I  beUeve,  in 
nxudx  deolasslflcation  of  information  for  the 
Congrees  and  the  pubUo  ss  a  whole. 

At  thU  point,  I  would  InterpoUte  that 
some  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
their  separate  opinions,  pointed  out  that  it 
waa  the  responsUHllty  of  Ocmgrsss  to  legislate 
in  this  field,  aad  to  provide  standards.  I  think 
this  measure  foUows  that  suggeetion. 

I  ssk  iinanimous  consent  that  this  blU  be 
referred  Jolntiy  to  the  Commltteee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  Armed  Services. 

The  AcTD«o  FsasunwT  pro  tonpore  (Mr. 
AixKN).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMnroTON.  Mr.  Preddent,  wUl  the 
Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  Coopsx.  I  yidd. 

Mr.  STiuifOTON.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  serious  con- 
dderation  to  this  legldation  as  propoeed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
The  able  Senator  has  long  been  interested  in 
this  subject  of  adequate  intelligence  infor- 
mation being  received  by  the  Senate  prior 
to  its  authorlaation  and  appropriation  of  tax- 
payers funds  so  as  to  carry  on  with  o\ir  vari- 
ous activltiee  all  over  the  world. 

No  secret  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
for  some  time  we  on  such  committees  as 
Foreign  Rdations  and  Armed  Services  have 
not  been  satisfied  with  InteUlgenoe  Informa- 
tion we  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

May  I  add  that  it  is  a  refreshing  experience 
to  serve  on  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee, where,  under  the  law,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  keep  the  Joint  Committee  informed. 
The  Committee  does  not  have  to  go  after 
the  Information  because  the  information  Is 
volunteered. 

Based  on  this  rapidly  changing  world  some 
new  procedure  could  only  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  country.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  under  his  propoeed  legislation, 
there  would  be  more  opportunity  to  obtain 
far  more  pertinent  information? 

Mr.  CooFXB.  Tee,  I  wholly  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
lAssourl,  who  is  in  a  unique  position,  with 
hU  respondbUlties  as  the  only  member  of 
the  Senate  who  serves  upon  the  Armed  Serv- 
Icee  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Rdations,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  of  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  InteUigence  reodved 
by  the  three  committees. 

Also,  I  might  say  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  today  grew  out.  In  great 
measure,  of  the  experience  which  I  have  had 
in  serving  on  the  Senator's  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
reviewing  our  commitments  around  the 
world.  In  the  course  of  that  investigation, 
wherein  the  Senator  has  so  ably  served  as 
chairman,  we  found  numeroiis  commitments 
or  quad -commitments  throughout  the  world 
which  might  not  have  been  tmdertaken  If 
full  Information  had  been  made  available  to 
the  Congrees  at  the  time.  I  think  the  Senator 
wUl  agree  with  my  statement. 

Mr.  Sticxmoton.  No  question  about  Jt. 

Mr.  Coopsa.  I  would  like  to  make  thW  fur- 
ther comment:  This  amendment  does  not 
attempt  to  reaah  dlrectiy  the  larger  constitu- 
tional questions  which  have  reoentiy  been 
before  the  Supreme  Coxirt  concerning  Infor- 
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matlon  which  shaU  be  made  avallabla  to 
the  country  as  a  whole.  As  I  analysed,  as 
best  I  aould.  the  holding  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  majority  of  the  members  held  that 
there  Is  some  limitation  iqxm  the  fint 
amendment  wHh  iwpeot  to  national  wou- 
rlty.  Some  Juatiees  caned  attention  to  the 
laek  of  standards,  and  suggeated  that  Con- 
gress abould  act. 

I  have  offered  this  amendment,  not  to  at- 
ten^t  to  deal  prlmarUy  with  that  larger 
problem,  but  to  deal  with  the  qiMclfio  prob- 
lem of  providing  Information  to  Congress, 
and  particularly  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees— the  Armed  Servloes  Committee  in  both 
t>odles,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Rdations  Commit- 
tee, which  deal  with  foreign  poUcy  and  with 
national  security  polley,  and  which  must  rec- 
onunend  to  the  House  and  Senate,  measures 
which  commit  our  resources  and  In  some 
oases  our  men,  to  war.  It  seems  to  be  abeo- 
lutdy  essential,  that  Congress  have  the 
facts — ^the  best  InteUlgenoe.  when  it  Is  caUed 
upon  to  act. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  dlstingiilshed  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield  to  me  the  remainder  of  his 
time  so  I  could  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  very  happy  to  do 
so.  

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorunL 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Cleric 
-wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION    OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with  a 
limitation  of  3  minutes  on  each  Senator 
to  be  recognized. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  160— 
INTRODUCTKW  OF  A  JOINT  RB80- 
LXmON  PR0P08IN0  AN  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

(Read  the  first  time;  second  reading 
objected  to.) 

B<r.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  I  said  to  the 
desk  a  Joint  resolution  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  read  twice. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object  to  the  Senator's  seodlnK  the  Joint 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  having  it  read 
the  first  time.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  has  a  right  to  send  the  Joint 
resolution  to  the  desk.  However,  I  do  ob- 
ject to  its  being  read  twice.  I  object  to 
any  further  proceedings  beyond  the  first 
reading. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  object  to 
the  first  reading? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  object  to  the  first 
reading. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  a  right  under  the  Sen- 
ate rules — at  least,  the  power,  I  will  put 
it,  under  the  Senate  rules — ^to  send  a  pro- 
posed Joint  resolution  to  the  desk  and.  as 
I  understand  it.  it  is  automatically  read 
the  first  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  introduce  it  and  have 
it  read  a  first  time,  notice  having  been 
given  yesterday  of  his  intention  to  intro- 
duce such  a  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  it  automatically  un- 
dergoes first  reading,  I  am  told,  imder  the 
Senate  rules.  I  do  not  object  to  that. 
However,  I  do  object  to  anything  beyond 
sending  it  to  the  desk  and  the  autcnnatic 
first  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  read  the  Joint  resolution  the  first 
time. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath) 
Introduces  a  Joint  resdution  as  foUows: 

"A  Senate  Joint  resolution  propoAag  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parllamemtary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  llie  Sen- 
ator will  state  tt. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  since  I  have  Interposed  an  ob- 
jection to  going  beyond  first  reading, 
this  matter  will  automatically  go  over 
until  the  next  legislative  day,  ^rtiich 
would  be  on  reoonvraiing  of  the  Congress 
after  the  recess. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
proceed.  I  undersUuid  I  have  the  normal 
morning  hour  time. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tha  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
taking  an  action  which  all  my  colleagues 
know  is  unusual,  a  step  which  I  take 
only  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  Today, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gxnunr) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tumnnr) ,  I  am  re- 
introducing the  equal  rights  amendment, 
but  I  am  taking  action  to  mftke  sure  that 
this  version  of  the  amendment  will  not 
be  referred  so  that  it  can  die  in  com- 
mittee; I  will  insist  that  it  be  placed 
immedlatdy  on  the  calendar  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  rule  14.4. 1  reallae  this 
is  not  the  normal  procedure.  I  also  real- 
ize that  this  maneuver  drcumvents  the 
committee  system.  Of  oounw,  this  body 
would  soon  be  cilppMl  In  the  absence  o< 
a  committee  system.  But  de^te  its  ad- 
vantages, the  oommlttee  syrtem  is  not 
without  drawbacks.  At  times  It  can  cause 
unnecessazy  delay;  sonHttlmws  it  enables 
a  small  group  of  men  to  thmrt  the  .wiU 
(tf  a  mftjoflty  at  this  body. 


WfaUe  I  firmly  brieve  that  In  aB  but 
the  most  unusual  circumstances,  no  UB 
should  be  ooosidraed  until  tt  has  been 
studied  by.  and  reported  out  of  the  rde- 
vant  oommlttee,  I  bdiere  Just  as  firmly 
that  this  bill  shoidd  not  be  sent  to  oom- 
mlttee. And  in  making  this  statement,  I 
recognize  ezjdlcitly  that  I  am  trying  to 
avoid  my  own  Constltutiona]  Amend- 
mei^  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  Uke  to  explain 
in  further  detail  Just  why  I  beUeve  fur- 
ther oommlttee  acUcm  on  the  proposal  Is 
unwarranted. 

First,  there  has  been  an  exceedingly 
thorough  and  complete  study  of  this  pro- 
posal by  the  Congress.  The  amendment 
has  been  before  the  Congress  for  48 
years.  It  has  been  debated  and  studied 
many  times.  In  the  interest  of  brevity.  I 
will  recap  only  the  most  recoit  efforts. 
Slightly  over  a  year  ago  my  CTonstitu- 
tlonal  Amendments  Subcommittee  held 
3  days  of  hearings.  We  heard  42  wit- 
nesses, received  75  statements  and  in- 
Bertions  of  additional  material  from 
other  persons,  and  compiled  a  hearing 
record  of  393  pages.  TUs  I  beUeve  would 
have  been  sufDdent  committee  study.  But 
there  was  more.  Last  August  10  the  sub- 
committee met  in  executive  session,  de- 
bated VbB  amendment,  and  ordered  it  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  full  committee. 
From  there  it  would  normally  have  been 
reported  to  the  Senate  floor.  But  due  to 
the  efforts  of  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee— "fiho  had  totally  ignored  our 
earlier  hearings — Mm  full  committee 
voted,  despite  my  strong  opposition,  to 
hold  its  own,  further  set  of  hearings.  I 
said  then  and  I  wUl  repeat  now  that  to 
my  mind  this  action,  which  was  almost 
without  precedent,  was  a  waste  of  legisla- 
tive time  and  resources. 

After  the  full  committee  finished  4 
days  and  almost  500  pages  of  additional 
hearings,  it  never  was  allowed  to  come  to 
a  vote  on  the  issue.  Instead  we  debated 
the  House  passed  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  more  than  2  weeks 
last  fall.  Bvui  if  there  had  beoi  no  hear- 
ings, that  debate  would  have  given  each 
meinber  a  chance  to  form  his  own  opin- 
ion as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal. 

This  ^ring  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives also  conducted  hearings  (m  the 
amendment,  giving  full  and  fair  con- 
sideration to  both  sides.  They  held  6  days 
of  sessions,  listened  to  31  witnesses,  and 
received  for  the  record  78  additional  in- 
serti(Mis  of  statement  and  related  mate- 
rials, for  a  total  bearing  record  of  over 
720  pages.  The  same  proposal  has  been 
before  us  and  the  subject  of  committee 
and  floor  coDsideratioQ  fen-  48  years  now. 
We  have  had  three  sets  of  hearings  in  the 
last  15  months.  This  measure  has  already 
been  debated  in  both  Houses  and  once 
passed  by  the  other  body.  I  beUeve  this 
history  provides  solid  support  for  my 
assertion  that  further  oommlttee  study  is 
totally  unneoesBaiy. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  about  to  take 
this  drastic  step  of  attempting  to  avoid 
the  committee  stitKtuie  were  it  not  for 
the  consistent  and  repeated  pattern  of 
daUberata  deiay  which  I  have  beea  faced 
with  during  the  past  12  months.  I  have 
alTMdy  nfyif^ite^  the  gtorieg  of  dday 
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caused  by  needless  heartogs  requested  by 
a  member  who  bad  nev»  attended  those 
OQDduoted  by  a  subcommittee  he  served 
(m.  Tliis  year,  the  protdem  has  been  even 
wone.  On  ICareh  2.  1971.  the  subcom- 
mittee met  and  reported  out  the  Joint 
resolution  prcH)osln«  to  lower  the  votln« 
a«e  to  18.  At  that  time  I  asked  the  mem- 
bers If  they  would  not  also  be  wilUng  to 
consider  the  equal  rtghts  amendment. 
Thier  refused  evm  to  discuss  It.  I  called 
another  meeting  tot  June  4.  Only  one 
other  Senator  showed  up. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  the  mem- 
bers did  not  fail  to  show  up  because  they 
were  out  of  town.  The  meeting  was  pur- 
posely scheduled  at  an  early  hour  so 
there  would  be  no  other  committee  meet- 
ings ccmfllcting.  Immediately  mxm  leav- 
ing my  9:30  meeting  I  went  across  the 
street  to  a  10  ajn.  meeting  of  another 
Judiciary  Subcommittee.  Needless  to  say, 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  present 
at  that  committee  meeting  five  of  the  six 
Senators  needed  to  form  a  quonun  at 
my  constitutional  amendments  meeting. 
Still  willing  to  believe  that  the  members 
would  at  least  meet  to  discuss  this  issue. 
I  called  a  meeting  for  the  end  of  July. 
Five  members — an  all-time  high — 
showed  up.  At  that  time,  I  announced 
that  I  would  hold  one  last  meeting.  That 
meeting  took  place  yesterday.  We  did  get 
a  quorum  but  to<A  no  action  because  one 
member  exercised  his  rights  under  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  rules  and  refused 
to  let  us  come  to  any  kind  of  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  not  happened 
by  accident.  Yesterday's  filibuster  tac- 
tics make  it  clear  that  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  is  bound  and  deter- 
mined— and  fully  able — ^to  hold  up  prog- 
ress on  this  pr(K>oeal  yet  again.  I  think 
I  have  presented  a  picture  of  delay  and 
obstruction  cm  the  part  of  a  very  few 
Senators,  delay  and  obstruction  paral- 
leled only  In  the  history  of  this  amend- 
ment in  earlier  Congresses.  The  only  way 
to  avoid  this  delay  and  finaUy  give  the 
women  of  the  coimtry  what  they  have 
deserved  for  so  very  Imig — a  vote  on  the 
merits — is  to  place  this  measiu%  on  the 
calendar  to  be  brought  up  at  an  appro- 
priate time. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeidy  regret  having 
been  forced  to  subvert  the  normal  Sen- 
ate procedure.  But  as  the  majority  leader 
showed  last  fall  by  refusing  to  allow  the 
House-passed  amendment  to  go  to  com- 
mittee for  burial,  and  in«ii^ng  that  it  be 
placed  (m  the  calendar,  there  are  times 
and  circimistances  which  Justify  this 
type  of  unusual  procedure.  Tbeee  times 
and  circimistances  are  rare,  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  they  are  presented  here  and 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  this  with  great 
reluctance,  because  of  the  importance 
of  having  this  Issue  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  because  of  the  tactics  which  have 
been  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  the 
matter  from  ever  seeing  the  light  of  day. 

The  matter  before  us  is  a  constlta- 
tional  amendment  which  would  give  all 
cltlxens  equal  rights  under  the  law.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  for 
nearly  48  years.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  since  I  have  been  the  chair- 


man of  the  Subc(Hnmlttee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments.  Last  year  this 
measure  reached  the  fioor,  but  cmly  be- 
cause the  dlstlngiilBhed  majority  leader 
stopped  the  bill,  which  had  passed  the 
House,  at  the  desk  and  put  in  on  the 
calendar. 

During  the  debate,  we  were  unable  to 
summon  up  enough  suK>ort  to  shut  off 
the  extended  debate  led  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  EaviM).  At  this  session  of  Congress, 
we  have  started  again.  On  four  occasions 
I  have  been  imable  to  have  this  matter 
discussed  in  my  own  Subc<Hnmittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments.  On  three 
occasions,  by  design,  a  sucoeeaful  effort 
was  made  to  prevent  a  quonmi.  Yester- 
day we  finally  did  get  a  quorum,  and 
the  distingiiii^ied  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  made  a  motion  that  additional 
meetings  be  held.  It  is  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  addition- 
al hearings  are  not  needed.  Hearings  have 
been  held  recently  in  the  House;  they 
were  held  last  year  both  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, of  which  I  am  the  chairman;  and 
then  by  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, presided  over  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  It  was  a  xmique  e:q>erl- 
ence  In  the  history  of  the  committee  that 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee held  hearings. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  took  advantage  of  Mb  rights 
and  offered  a  motion  that  we  hold  fur- 
ther hearings  on  equal  rights,  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  let  his  own  resolution 
be  put  to  a  vote.  So  six  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments listened  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  spend  about  2 
hours  fllibusrterlng  his  own  resolution, 
his  own  motion. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Senate  stood 
up  to  be  counted  on  this  questicm.  If 
I  thought  there  were  any  other  way  of 
convincing  this  body  or  convincing  my 
subcommittee  to  take  action,  I  would  not 
resort  to  this  very  extraordinary  parlia- 
mentary maneuver.  But  I  am  determined 
that  we  are  going  to  be  coimted  on  this 
question,  symbolically  and  really.  I  think 
it  Is  time  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  a  major- 
ity of  our  citizens;  namely,  the  females 
of  the  country,  have  equal  rights  imder 
the  law.     

TTie  PREBIOINO  OPPTCER.  The  10 
mhiutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  have  exirired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  proposed  amendment  do 
not  want  equal  rights;  they  want  su- 
perior rights.  They  want  a  bill  that  the 
Senate  would  not  even  be  permitted  to 
consider;  on  which  it  would  not  even 
be  permitted  to  cross  a  "t"  or  dot  an 
"\"  or  make  an  amendment.  I  think 
they  are  asking  for  superior  rights.  I  am 
talking  about  the  militants  who  demand 
that  such  an  amendment  be  passed  by 
the  Senate  without  change  and  without 
the  S^iate  giving  conslderati<m  to  the 
amendment. 

Yesterday,  I  made  a  motion  for  further 
hearings.  I  thought  I  ought  to  argue 
that  moticoi  because,  as  has  been  point- 
ed out  by  the  New  Yoric  Times,  there 
has  been  a  great  change  In  the  rulings 


of  the  court  in  this  Add  since  Congress 
was  last  in  session.  I  then  made  a  pro- 
posal, and  I  make  it  now,  that  I  am  will- 
ing to  come  back  and  attend  the  first 
meeting  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  can  hold  in  his  subcom- 
mittee. I  am  willing  to  propose  my 
amendments  to  the  so-called  equal 
rights  amendment,  and  I  am  willing  to 
agree  to  a  limitation  of  not  to  exceed 
20  minutes  in  the  subcommittee  on  the 
amendments  I  desire  to  have  adopted. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senate  wants  to  fol- 
low a  procedure  under  which  a  commit- 
tee Is  to  be  concluded  from  adequate  con- 
sideration of  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  deprive  Con- 
gress of  the  right  to  draft  men  unless  it 
drafted  women,  and  deprive  Congress 
of  the  right  to  provide  for  the  voluntary 
enlistment  of  men  for  combat  service 
imless  it  provided  for  the  voluntary  en- 
listment of  women  for  combat  service, 
and  would  convert  Annapolis,  West 
Point  and  the  Air  Force  Academy  into 
coeducational  war  colleges. 

I  did  not  talk  for  2  hours  yesterday. 
In  theory,  the  committee  sat  for  2  hours. 
Most  of  the  time  it  did  not  have  a  quo- 
rum; and  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
time  was  taken  by  Members  coming  to 
the  Chamber  for  n^call  votes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Did  not  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  sisk  the  Senator  frcun  North 
Carolina  whether,  if  we  spent  2  hours, 
1  day.  2  days,  3  days,  or  4  days  debating 
his  motlcm,  that  would  be  adequate?  And 
did  not  the  Senator  say.  No;  that  he 
thought  he  might  have  time  if  he  could 
debate  for  a  week,  but  that  he  would  not 
give  me  a  guarantee  on  that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  believe  I  did 
facetiously  say  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator's  actions 
speak  louder  than  words. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  tell  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana again,  now,  that  I  will  agree,  here 
and  now,  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  get  a 
quorum  for  hla  committee  right  after 
the  Senate  returns  from  its  August  ad- 
journment, and  I  will  offer  my  amend- 
ments and  agree  to  a  limitation  of  20 
minutes  for  my  viewpoint  on  each  (rf 
them. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Seoatm*  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous c<msent  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  may  have  an  additional 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  object.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  will  yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  was  hop- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  might 
have  an  additional  minute  and  a  half. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  receive  recognition.  I  think 
I  can  anticipate  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  me  in  the  form  of  pressure  hecsMse 
I  know  what  happened  in  the  laet  Con- 
gress, and  I  do  not  look  forward  with 
antiolpfttion  to  what  is  being  prcqxised. 
So  I  should  like  to  be  reoognlsed  to  make 
my  position  clear. 

Tta  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  S 
minutes. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  taken  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bavh)  is  fully  wltUn  his 
rli^ts  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  parliamentary 
procedure,  but  I  must  admit  that  I  know 
of  no  precedait  where  a  Senate  bill  or 
Senate  Joint  resolution  that  contained 
any  matter  under  controversy  was  passed 
in  this  manner.  I  believe  the  procedure 
today  does  make  a  dramatic  point;  but  it 
would  not  do  the  substance  of  the  Joint 
resolution  and  its  hope  of  ultimate  enact- 
ment any  good  to  think  that  this  pro- 
cedure in  itself  will  be  effective.  Even  be- 
fore it  was  done,  it  was  vigorously  pro- 
tested that  the  Leadership  wcMild  be 
blocked  from  bringing  this  measure  that 
bypassed  committees  of  both  bodies  to 
the  floor.  I  think  that  support  for 
the  measure  would  be  greatly  weakened 
if  this  measure  introduced  today  were 
actually  brought  before  the  Senate  with- 
out a  committee  recommendation. 

I  strongly  favor  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  who 
has  been  a  leader  and  a  champion  in  this 
movement  for  a  good  many  years.  I  wish 
to  do  all  that  will  assure  its  enactment. 
I  hope  that  the  action  today  will  drama- 
tize the  need  to  move  on  this  matter. 

If  I  interpreted  correctly  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Eavoi),  he 
seems  to  be  moving  in  that  direction.  I 
hope  that  those  who  feel  as  strongly  as 
Senator  Bath  and  I  on  this  issue  will 
communicate  directly  with  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  urge  that  the  identical 
proposal  before  that  committee  be  given 
the  highest  priority.  The  leadership  will 
give  its  assurances  that  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  brought  to  the  Senate  fioor 
for  consideration  by  the  full  Senate 
shortly  afto*  the  Joint  resolution  is  re- 
ported from  our  Judidaiy  Committee. 
After  the  committee  reports,  there  is  no 
basis  for  undercutting  the  leadership  in 
proceeding  to  its  consideration  swiftly 
and  no  reason  to  contest  the  validity  of 
the  proposal  as  being  ill-considered  or 
considered  in  a  nondeliberatlve  way. 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  care  to  share 
his  time  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  Senator  from  North  (Carolina?  I 
am  precluded  from  asking  for  additional 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains  under  the 
16-minute  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  remain  under  the  15-minute  or- 
der. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana be  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  but  I  ask  that  the 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing busmess  be  extended  5  minutes  be- 
cause the  Senator  frc»n  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btrs)  has  been  standing,  waiting  pa- 
tiently, to  be  recognized^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ai^edate 
the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  merely  wish  to  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  recognise  the  un- 
usual nature  of  the  parliamentary  rights 


that  I  am  exercising,  and  I  realize  that 
he.  as  one  who  strongly  suppcots  this 
measure,  haa  been  subjected  to  inexorable 
pressures.  Although  he  is  a  man  who  Is 
able  to  stand  up  under  pressure,  I  am 
reluctant  to  subject  him  to  others. 

However,  I  think  it  is  important  for 
the  record  to  show  that  we  now  have,  de- 
spite the  colloquy  which  has  gone  on  now, 
a  filibuster  going  on  in  my  own  subc(»n- 
mittee.  A  motion  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Car<41na  to  hfAA  further  hearings 
is  being  fiUbustered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  CHurolina.  I  appreciate  his  new- 
found concern  for  the  speedy  processing 
of  this  proposal.  I  only  wish  he  had  made 
such  an  offer  during  the  meeting  yester- 
day. 

However,  such  an  agreement  would 
not  solve  all  our  problems.  If  this  meas- 
ure is  passed  out  of  that  subcommittee, 
then  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  the  right,  imder  the  rules  of  the  full 
Judiciary  Ckmmilttee,  to  filibuster  it 
there.  Tliere  Is  no  way  we  can  inv<Ae 
cloture,  because  each  member  has  the  full 
right  of  unlimited  debate.  Thai  when 
the  matter  is  brought  to  the  floor  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  as  the  Sen- 
ator fully  showed  last  year,  is  not  only 
able  but  willing  to  debate  this  measure  to 
its  death. 

I  hope  that  by  proceeding  this  way  we 
can  at  least  convince  the  subcommittee 
and  the  fxill  committee  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  take  action  on  this  matter, 
and  that  we  must  act  soon. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  says 
I  refuse  to  consider  amendments.  Frank- 
ly, I  do  not  think  it  should  be  amended, 
but  one  cannot  very  wdl  discuss  the  need 
for  changes  when  the  matter  is  being  fili- 
bustered in  the  subc<Hnmlttee.  I  am  will- 
ing to  hear  the  amendmoite,  b\it  I  am 
not  willing  to  let  the  matter  be  filibus- 
tered. 

In  the  final  analysis,  let  me  say  that 
each  of  us  has  his  own  responsibilities. 
Some  of  us  who  strongly  support  certain 
legislation  and  have  particular  respon- 
sibilities as  chairman  of  various  commit- 
tees. If  we  cannot  exercise  that  respon- 
sibility one  way  I  think  we  have  the  duty 
to  exercise  it  in  another  way.  It  is  only 
because  of  those  facts  that  I  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  extraordinary  procedural 
remedy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  enough  mtel- 
ligence  to  know  that  the  Senator  from 
North  CTeirolina  cannot  filibuster  by  him- 
self. This  bill  had  83  cosponaors  in  the 
Scmate  last  year  when  I  made  a  speech 
against  it  and  established  it  had  many 
defects.  Now  I  think  it  has  about  35  co- 
sponsors.  So  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  intends  to  use  persuasion,  and 
not  filibuster,  because  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  not  enough  physical 
strength  to  conduct  a  filibuster  by  him- 
self. But  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina thinks  this  resolution  poses  such 
threats  to  the  constitutional  system  of 
this  Government  that  if  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  had  the  physical 
strength  to  do  so,  he  would  filibuster  it 
alter  it  got  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  But 


I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  expedite  the 
consideration  of  all  amendments  in  the 
committee. 

INCREASE  IN  RELIEF  ROLLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  July  27  the  Honorable  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson, Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  In  his  prepared 
statement.  Secretary  Richardson  said 
that  during  the  decades  of  the  1900's  the 
relief  rolls  increased  by  147  percent.  He 
further  stated  that  in  the  year  following 
the  President's  Initial  call  for  welfare 
reform  In  August  1969,  the  rolls  Increased 
an  additional  50  percent. 

In  querying  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  I  quoted  that 
statement— his  own  statement — saying 
the  roUs  had  increased  50  percent  In  1 
year,  and  I  suggested  that  perhaps  that 
indicated  a  laxness  of  administration; 
perhaps  that  indicated  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  not  interested  in  holding  down  the  wel- 
fare rolls;  and  I  made  the  asserti(Hi  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Yesterday  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  tele- 
phoned me  to  say  that  the  prepared 
statement  by  the  Secretaty  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Richardson, 
was  in  error;  that  the  50  percent  Increase 
in  relief  roUs  from  1969  to  1970  occurred 
not  over  a  12  month  period,  but  over  an 
18-month  period. 

So  I  am  glad  today  to  stand  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  correct  the  Rxcoao.  It  was  not 
my  error.  I  read  from  the  prepared 
statement  of  Secretary  Richardson. 
Under  Secretary  Venemmn  called  me  and 
said  that  he  recognized  the  statement  I 
had  made  was  an  acctu«te  statement, 
but  the  statement  that  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson made  now  appears  to  be 
inaccurate. 

But  I  say  that  whether  the  relief  rolls 
increased  50  percent  over  12  months  or 
50  percent  over  18  months  Is  not  too  ma- 
terial. 

I  say  again  that  suggests  to  me  that 
Secretary  Richardson  and  those  in  his 
Department  are  showing  little  interest 
in  holding  down  the  relief  rcdls  and  in- 
deed seem  to  be  aicouraging  the  number 
of  people  going  on  relief^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  want  me  to  yield  1  minute  to 
him? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  have  completed  my  statement. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
351  (SJ.  Res.  72)  and  353  (HJl.  4713). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RENEWAL  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
PACT TO  CONSERVE  OIL  AMD 
GAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
ifAsA  resolution  (S J.  Res.  72)  consenting 
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to  an  extendon  and  renewal  of  the  Inter- 
state oompaet  to  conaerve  oil  and  gas 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Cknn- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments  on  page  1.  line  4.  after 
the  word  "renewal",  insert  "for  a  period 
of  three  years  from  September  1.  1871, 
to  Septen^ier  1. 1874.";  on  page  8,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  11,  strike  out  "VIT'  and 
insert  "VHT';  and.  on  page  11.  line  1. 
after  "Sk.  2.".  strike  out  "The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tinue to  make  an  annual  report  to  Cim- 
gress,  as  provided  in  section  2  of  Public 
Law  185,  Eiglity-fourth  Congress;  for 
the  duration  of  the  Interstate  Compact 
to  Conserve  Oil  and  Oas  as  to  whether  or 
not  ttie  actlvllies  of  the  States  imder  tlie 
provisions  of  such  compact  have  been 
consistent  with  the  purposes  as  set  out 
in  Article  V  of  such  compact."  and  in- 
sert "(a)  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  make  a  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  as  to 
whether  the  activities  of  the  States  un- 
der the  provisicHis  of  such  compact  have 
been  omsistent  with  the  purposes  as  set 
out  in  Article  V  of  such  ocnnpact 

"(b)  Section  2  of  Public  Law  185. 
Eiglity-fourth  Congress  (88  Stat  881)  is 
heretagr  repealed.";  so  as  to  make  the  Joint 
resohitionread: 
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ReaolveA  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Xep- 
reaentattvet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
<n  Oonifress  assembled.  That  tba  coDMnt  of 
Oongrtw  U  b«r«by  glT«n  to  an  extension  and 
reneval  for  a  period  of  three  years  from 
SepteodMr  1,  1971,  to  Sq^tember  1,  1974,  of 
the  Interstate  compact  to  eonaerve  oQ  and 
gas,  as  amended,  which  was  signed  In  Its 
Initial  form  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  Tteas.  the 
l«th  day  of  Psbmary  19S8.  Uy  the  rspreaent- 
atlTas  at  Oklahoma,  Texas,  OalUarala,  and 
New  Msadoo,  and  at  the  same  time  and  place 
was  signed  by  the  npreaenUtlTes,  as  a  rec- 
ommendation for  i4>proyal  to  the  Oovcr- 
nors  and  legislatures  of  the  Stotee  of  Arkan- 
sas, Ocdorado,  Bllnols,  Kansas,  and  i««*»«fl»T^. 
and  which,  prior  to  Augost  37,  198S,  was  pre- 
sented to  and  ^>proTed  by  the  legislatures 
and  Oovemora  of  the  States  of  New  Mexico, 
Kansas.  Oklahoma,  Illinois,  Colorado,  and 
Texas,  and  which  so  approved  by  the  six 
States  last  above  named  was  deposited  In 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
and  thereafter  was  consented  to  by  the  Con- 
gress In  Public  Resolution  Ntunbered  M. 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved  August 
S7. 1938,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  there- 
after was  extended  by  the  representatives 
of  the  comparting  BUtes  and  oonaented  to 
by  the  Congress  for  successive  periods,  with- 
out Interruption,  the  last  extension  being 
for  the  period  from  September  1,  I9«e,  to 
September  1,  1971,  consented  to  by  Con- 
gress by  PubUe  Law  Nuntoared  91-lM. 
Nlnety-flrst  Congress,  a^iroved  December  34. 
1909.  Tha  agreement  to  amend,  extend,  and 
renew  said  oompaet  effective  S^tember  l, 
1971,  duly  executed  by  repreeentaUvss  of  the 
States  of  Alabama.  Alaska.  Arlaona,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  norlda.  Illinois.  t»mm»w«.  Kansas, 
Kentucky.  Louisiana,  ICarjtoDd,  mehlgan. 
MlsslsBlKil.  Montana.  Nebraska.  Nevada.  New 
Mexloo.  New  Tork.  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  OUa- 
homa.  Pennsylvania,  flooth  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see. Texas.  Utah,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyo- 
ming has  been  deposited  In  the  Department 

of  State  eg  tba  UUted  SUtsa^  and 

toUows: 


"AN    AOBKKMKNT    TO    AJiXND. 
AND   BINXW   7SS   INTTBSTATS    OOM- 

PAOT  TO  cowamvi  oa.  and  oas 

on  the  leth  day  of  Psbraary , 


1035,  In  tb»  Otty  of  DaUaa, 
sxaoutsd  'An  Intsratate  Oompaet  to  ( 
on  and  Oar  whkb  was  thaieaftsr  formaUy 
ratUed  and  approfvad  by  the  Btotea  of  Okla- 
homa. Tsxaa.  New  Uaxloo,  Ollnola,  Oolonido 
and  Kansaa.  the  original  of  which  la  now  on 
depoalt  with  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
united  SUtes; 

"Whereas,  effective  aa  of  Septembw  1, 1971, 
the  several  wwnparting  statsa  deem  It  advla- 
aUe  to  amend  said  oompaet  so  as  to  provlda 
ttiat  upon  the  giving  of  Oongrssatonal  oon- 
ssnt  thereto  In  Its  amended  form,  said  Com- 
pact will  remain  in  effect  imtll  Congress 
withdraws  such  consent; 

"VThereas,  the  original  of  said  Oompaet  as 
so  amended  wHI,  upon  execution  thereof,  be 
deposited  promptly  with  the  Departaoent  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  a  true  copy  of 
which  foUows: 

"  'AN  INTKBBTATB  COMPACT  TO 
CONBKBVS  OIL  AND  OAS 
"'Aancu  I 
"  This  agreement  may   beoome   effective 
within  any  compacting  state  at  any  time  as 
preserlbed  by  that  state,  and  shaU  beoome 
^feetlve    within    thoee    statee    laUfylng   It 
whenever  any  three  of  the  States  of  Texas. 
Oklahoma,  California,  Kansas  and  New  Mex- 
ico have  ratified  and  Congress  has  given  Ite 
consent.  Any  oll-produdng  state  may  beoome 
a  party  hereto  as  herelnaftar  provided. 


The  puipaae  of  this  oon^MMt  Is  to  con- 
oU  and  gas  by  the  prevention  of  physi- 
cal waste  thereof  from  any  cause. 

"'AxTiCLS  in 

"'Bach  stote  bound  hereby  agrees  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  It  will  enact  laws,  or 
If  the  laws  have  been  enacted,  then  It  agrees 
to  continue  the  same  In  foroe.  to  aooompllsh 
within  reasonable  llmlte  the  prevention  of: 

"  '(a)  The  operation  of  any  oU  wdl  with  an 
inefllclent  gas-oa  ratio. 

"'(b)  The  drowning  with  water  of  any  stra- 
tum o^Mble  of  producing  oU  or  gaa.  or  both 
oU  and  gas,  in  paying  quantltlss. 

"  '(c)  Hie  avoidable  escape  Into  the  open 
air  or  the  wasteful  burning  of  gas  from  a 
natural  gas  wtil. 

'"(d)  llie  creation  of  unneceesary  fire 
haxards. 

"•(e)  The  drilling,  equipping,  locating, 
BpadJig  or  operating  of  a  wen  at  wrtls  so  as 
to  bring  about  physical  waste  of  oU  or  gas 
or  loss  In  the  ultimate  recovery  thereof. 

"  '(f)  TbB  inefllelent,  sxosaUve  or  Improper 
use  of  tha  lesatiulr  soergy  In  produolng  any 

WBlL 

"  The  enumeration  of  the  forego&ng  sub- 
Jeote  shaU  not  limit  the  scope  of  the  au- 
thority of  any  state. 

"'AracLB  IV 

"  '■Mb  state  bound  hereby  agrees  that  It 
will,  within  a  reaeonahle  time,  enact  statutes, 
or  If  such  stetutes  have  been  eoaoted  than 
tbat  It  win  continue  the  same  In  teroe,  pro- 
viding In  effeot  that  oU  produced  In  vlola- 
tkm  of  Ito  vaUd  dll  and/or  gas  oonaarvatlon 
statutea  or  any  vaUd  rule,  order  or  rsgnla- 
tton  promulsated  thereunder,  abaU  be  de- 
nied soosan  to  oonunaroe;  and  providing  tat 
stringent  penaltlea  for  the  waste  of  elthsr 
oU  or  gas. 

"'AmcLE  V 

"  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  oompaet  to 
anthorlxe  the  stsAes  Joining  hsreln  to  limit 
the  production  of  oil  or  gas  for  the  puiposs 
of  staWltatng  or  fixing  the  pitoe  ttisrsof ,  or 
oreate  or  psrpetusite  monopoly,  or  to  pranote 
rsglmantetfcm,  but  la  Umltad  to  the  purpose 
of  oonssrvlng  oU  and  §m  and  ptvrantlng  tha 
avoidable  waste  thareof  within  rsainnaWs 
Umltetkaa. 

"'Aancu  VI 

*"Swh  state  Joining  harsln  shall  appoint 
one  tepresentetlve  to  a  oommlartoB 
eooatltatad  and  dealgnited  ae  TBB 


STATS  on.  OOMPAOr  OOMMTWHrnW.  the 
doty  of  wtalebaMd  Oniwniaslnii  stoUl  fca  to 
maka  Inquiry  and  aaosrteia  ten  ttna  to 
tuna  soah  lasthDdB.  piaetlosa,  elnamstssieas. 
and  ooodltlana  aa  may  ha  iHsnlnasrt  Cor  lurtzis- 
ing  atent  Bonasiiatton  and  tb»  prewntlmi  of 
phyrteal  waste  of  oS  and  gas.  and  at  snob 
intervals  aa  said  Commlsilnn  deema  toansflclal 
It  ShaU  rsport  ite  findings  and  raeonmanda- 
tloBS  to  tbe  eevaral  atatea  for  adoption  or 
rejection. 

'"The  Oornirtaston  ahaU  Itava  power  to 
reoommend  the  eoordlnatton  of  the  exiralsa 
of  the  poUee  powers  of  tha  several  states 
within  thshr  several  Jurlsdietlons  to  promote 
the  maylmnm  ulttmate  leeovety  from  the 
petr^eum  fsaeirea  of  said  stotea,  and  to  reo- 
ommand  ninasnuis  for  the  "«*w<"i«mn  ulti- 
mate rseovary  of  on  and  gas.  Said  oommla- 
ston  aliall  organlaa  and  adhopt  aoltahle  rules 
and  rsgidatlona  toe  tha  oonduot  of  Ite  bort- 


"  'No  action  flball  be  taken  by  the  oommla- 
ston  except:  (1)  By  tha  afltamatlva  votea  of 
the  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
oompaetlng  stotee  repreaanted  at  any  meet- 
ing, and  (g)  by  a  eoooufrtag  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority In  Intsrsst  of  tha  oompaotlng  atatea  at 
said  msetlng.  such  Intsrat  to  be  determined 
ea  foUows:  Sooh  vote  of  eaab  state  sImU  be 
in  the  deotanal  proportion  fixed  by  the  ratio 
of  Ita  dally  average  produotton  during  tha 
preceding  calendar  half-year  to  the  dally 
average  producttan  of  the  compacting  states 
during  said  period. 

"'AancLB  vn 
"  "No  state  by  Joining  herein  shall  become 
financially  obligated  to  any  other  state,  nor 
shidl  the  breach  of  the  terms  hereof  by  any 
state  subject  such  state  to  financial  re^ponsl- 
bUlty  to  ths  other  statss  Joining  herein. 
"'Aancu  Vm 

"Tbls  eatnpaet  shall  continue  In  effect 
unto  Congreas  withdraws  Ms  consent.  But 
any  state  Joining  herein  may,  upon  sixty 
(60)  days'  notice,  withdraw  herefirom. 

"The  repreesntatl»es  of  the  signatory 
statss  have  signed  this  agreement  In  a  single 
original  wbldi  ShaU  be  depoaltad  In  tha 
arohlvea  of  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
united  Statee,  and  a  duly  oertlfled  oapj  shall 
bs  forwarded  to  the  governor  of  each  of  the 
signatory  states. 

"  This  compact  shall  became  effective  when 
ratified  and  approved  aa  provided  In  Article 
I.  Any  oO-produdng  state  may  beoome  a 
party  thereto  by  alWrlng  ite  signature  to  a 
oountarpart  to  be  shnOaHy  deposited,  oer- 
tified.  and  ratified. 

"  "Done  In  the  City  of  Dallas.  Texas,  this 
sixteenth  day  of  February.  198S.' 

"Whereas,  the  said  'Interstate  Oompaet 
to  Conserve  Ofi  and  Oas'  In  Ite  InlUal  form 
has  heretofore  been  duly  renewed  and  ex- 
tended with  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to 
September   1.   1971;    and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  desired  to  amend  said  Tn- 
teiMate  Oompaet  to  Oonserve  OU  and  Oas' 
effective  September  1,  1971,  and  to  renew 
and  extend  said  oompaet  as  so  amended: 

"Now,  therefbra.  thla  writing  wltnesseth: 

"It  is  hereby  agreed  tbat  effective  Septem- 
ber 1.  1971.  the  Compact  entltfed  'An  m- 
terrtate  Compact  to  Conaerve  OQ  and  Oas* 
executed  wltbln  the  City  of  Dallas.  Texas, 
on  the  letb  day  of  February,  19SS,  and  now 
on  deposit  with  the  Department  of  State 
of  tha  united  Statea,  be  and  the  same  Is 
hereby  amended  by  amending  the  first  paia- 
grH>h  of  Artlde  vm  thereof  to  read  m 
foUows: 

"This  oompaet  ahaU  continue  In  effect 
imtll  Congrees  withdraws  Ite  consent.  But 
any  state  joining  herein  may,  upon  dxty 
(60)  days'  notice,  withdraw  herefrom.' 
and  that  said  oompaet  aa  ao  amended  be. 
and  the  same  Is  hereby  renewed  and  ex- 
tended. Ibla  agrssmsnt  sban  beoome  eflee- 
ttve  when  eaecttted,  ratified,  and  appiuved 
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aa  provided  In  ArtMe  I  of  said  ««"«ptifft  m 
ao  amanded. 

"Ibe  signatory  Statea  have  executed  this 
sgreemant  In  a  single  original  wbUdi  t*i^ii 
be  depoetted  In  the  andilves  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  united  Statea  and  a 
duly  oertlfled  copy  thareof  ebaU  be  for- 
warded to  the  Oovemor  of  eaoh  of  the  sig- 
natory Statsa.  Any  oO-produelng  State  may 
become  a  party  hereto  by  easouttng  a  coun- 
terpart of  this  agrseiiisut  to  be  simllaily 
deposltsd.  ovtlfisd.  and  rattflad. 

"Sxaeutod  by  the  asvaral  nndsrslgnsd, 
Statea.  at  their  ssirsral  State  e^rttols,  through 
their  ^opsr  oOetals  on  the  datea  as  shown, 
as  duly  authortaed  by  statutes  and  resolu- 
tions, subject  to  the  limitations  and  quaU- 
fioatlona  of  the  aete  of  the  respective  State 
Leglatatuzea. 


"TBK  STAIS  or  MIB8IS8IPPZ 

By 

Dated: 

Attaat: 

Secretary  of  State 
•THE  STATB  OF  MONTANA 


Oovemor 


(b)  SecUon  3  of  PubUo  Law  18S,  Bghte- 
foorth  Congress  (69  Stat.  891)  Is  haiaby 
rspealed. 

Bmt.  8.  The  right  to  altar,  amend,  or  repeal 
the  provisions  of  the  flist  seotlon  of  this  Joint 
resolution  Is  hereby  expressly  ressrved. 


Stid" Governor       TbB  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Attest-  "^^  ^<^'  reaolutlon  was  ordered  to  be 

engroased  for  a  third  readMg,  read  the 

third  time,  and  passed. 


Secretary  of  State 

"THX  STAIS  OF  NSBBAaKA 

By Oovemor 

Dated: 

Atteat: 1—1-11111"" 

Seoretary  of  State  Taiuiir' 

"TBK  STAIX  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

By Oovemor 

Dated 


ENITI'LEMENT  OF  COMKITISBS  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  RfiPRBBENTA- 
'I'lVaB  TO  THE  USE  OF  CERTAIN 
CURRENCIES 


"TBm  etATK  OW  AT.AWAM^ 

^ . ,  Oovemor 

ITattd.; 

Attest: --— "mmzriiiirz™™"!  "^™*  stats  of  new  tosk 

Sscretary  of  State  (acALr"       ^ 


TbB  Senate  prooeeded  to  consider  the 

Attest: bill  (HH.  4718)  to  amend  seetlan  186  of 

Secretary  of  State  (sxal)       the  Legislative  Reoi^anlvition  Act  of 

1846  to  eonect  an  nm«eifi/i«i  tn  #»ntffM"g 
law  with  respect  to  the  enttHement  of 


'THE  stai*  of  atjuhta  ?S*^= committees  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 

•TOE  STAT.  OF  ALASKA  _^_     attest:  -—«---- tivea  to  ttie  use  Of  certain  carrendee 

Dated":""!" Oovemor  Seoretary  of  State         (sbal>      Which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 

Attast: "r~iri"I"""IIIIZIIII  "'^^  STATB  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA                mittee  on  Government  Operations  wii2i 

Secretary  of  State         7«"m~      ^ •  Oovemor    amendments  en  page  8,  after  line  6,  in- 

•THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA  J£2- «ert  a  new  section,  as  ftjitows: 

By Oovemor  *         'tiZ^^^ZZ'^'i^*^ ZZZ ^"'*  *•  (*)  "••  *^^^  ssntsoce  of  section 

Dited: oovemor  Secretary  of  State          (sbad       i88(g)  « tbe  Lstfslaave  Beorganlaatioa  Act 

Atteat: I™  "THE  STATE  OF  OHIO                                          o*  1»4«   (3  UJ9.C.  19Qa(g) )    la  v»"»t»^vnt  to 

Secretary  of 'state  (sbaZ"      ^ -z .Governor     w^  «f  foUowa:  "ESah  suab  supplemental 

Dated: authcrlaeiaon    reaolutlon    ebaU    Include    a 

•THE  STATB  OF  ARKANSAS  Attest: I.-I"!"""     "peclfioatlon  of  the  amount  of  aO  supple- 

2^" .Oovemor  •:  r             Secretary  of  State          <skal"     ™«ntal  funds  sought  by  tbat  committee  for 

Dated: ,„^^  BTATB  OW  nrr  .tt/%».                            eiq)endltupe  by  all   subcommittees  thereof 

Attest: i^  arrATm  of  Oklahoma                           woOm  snob  i«soimion  and  the  smount  so 

Secretary  of  State  (flssL)         Stadmi~~II '  °*'''*™*     tougbt  for  eaob  suob  suboommlttee. 

"THE  STATB  OF  COLORADO  Attest':  " Z!..I~~"™I™~3"~~ 

^ ,  Governor  Secretary  of  State         JmL)' 

Atteat':  """"Zrillir  ""^^^    COMMONWEALTH    OF    PENNBXL- 

Setnter^  Of  "state  ~i^il)'       ByT^?!!?. 

"THE  STATB  OF  FLORIDA  Dated:  — "I"!™!"™ 

By _  Oovemor       Atteet: . 

Dated: Secretary  of  state 

Attest: -^Z^;^Z1-"-^" "THE  STATB  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Seoretary  of  State  (sasu         By -.!!_:..  Oovemor 

"THE  STATB  OF  ILLINOIS  Dated: 

Attest: Iirm 

Secretary  of  State         (ax*L) 


-— .  Governor 


(■UL) 


By  ——_.__ Oovemor 

Dated: ""»«»"»« 

Attest:  I""~Zr_I._IIII!.!IIII~™ 

Secretary  of  State  (sbau 

"THE  STATB  OF  INDIANA 

By Oovemor 

Dated: 

Attest: "iiriiriiiiiiiiii 

Secretary  of  State  (sau.) 

"THE  STATS  OF  iCAfmAB 

By  — -'— — _ — _ —_„__.__.  Oovemor 

Dated: * 

Attest: I-rril"!"!"!!" 

Secretary  of  State  csbau  ~ 

"THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCXT 

Br .  Oovemor 

Dated: _ 

Attest: "Ilinill — 

Secretary  of  State  (SBAiir' 

"THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 
Sted-T" '  *'*'^'*™" 

Attest:  iiii"r"""iri"r"iiiii"~"ii 

Secretary  of  Stote  <ssal) 

"THE  STATB  OF  MABTLAND 

By . — n— ..-- ,  Oovemor 

Dated: . 

Atteet: IHIIIIIII"!! 

Seoretary  of  State  Tsbal" 

"THE  STATB  OF  MIOHIOAN 
By  ————-•-_______..___„  Oovemor 

Dated: '  ""^■"^ 

Attest: Z."!" 

Seoretary  of  State 


STATB  OF 


such  supplemeoasl  aatbanaatlon  reoolutlan 
ShaU  amend  the  annual  autborlastton  rsscdu- 
tlon  of  such  committee  for  tha*  year  nnleas 
the  committee  offered  no  annual  antbodza- 
tlon  resolutton  for  that  yeer.  In  whlcb  oMe 
tb»  «vwrunltlee^  supplemental  aotborlaatlon 
resolntlon  tiiaU  not  be  an  amendment  to  amy 
otliar  rssdutlon  and  any  sabssqusnt  sop- 
plamsntal  anthorlxatlan  reecdnOon  ef  such 
«<wnm<ittee  for  toe  sams  year  ahaU  amend  the 
first  suob  resolution  offered  by  the  'v»»»«»««**t« 
for  that  yeer.  Bach  such  sun>lemeBtal  resolu- 
tion teported  by  suda  oommlttse  shaU  be  ac- 
companied by  a  report  to  the  Senate  pacify- 
ing with  partloulanty  the  purpoae  for  which 
sucb  antlmrlMtlon  is  sought  and  tbe  leason 
why  sooh  authflnaatlon  oould  not  have  been 


Dated: «>^«»r     gongu^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  wltbln  the  period 

Attest: .__ "IIII!_""     P"**!****  **.  tbe  submission  by  such  oom 


Sscretary  of  State         (sbai.) 

"TBE  STATB  OF  TEXAS 
By . ^  Oovemor 


Attest: 

Secretary  of  State 
"THE  STATB  OP  UTAH 


(SXAL) 


Governor 


Attest : 

Oeeretary  of  State         (om.)' 

"THE  STATB  OP  WEST  VIBOINXA 

By  „._ _ .___ ^  Oovemor 

Dated: 

Attest: IIIIIZIII 

Seoretary  of  State         (8ssi.f~ 

"THE  STATB  OF  WTOMINO 

^T — — — — _«_. — _ — .____,  Oovemor 

Dated! —.._.. 

Attest: ZZllZ'. 

Secretary  of  State  {muS" 
fco.«.  (a)  Tbe  Attoraey  General  of  the 
VBHed  States  shan  maka  a  report  to  Oon- 
grtas  not  later  than  two  yaaa  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  aa  to  whether  the 
aetMttas  of  tha  Statasi  under  tha  provisions 
of  sufih  eonvaoc  ttava  been  eooSstsnt  with 
the  purpuess  as,  est  out  In  ArUela  V  of  such 


mittee  of  an  annual  autborlaatlan  roaolutkm 
for  tbat  year." 

(b)  Saottan  18S(g)  of  tbe  Lsglslstlva  Be- 
organlestlnn  Aet  of  1946  (3  VA.O.  190a<g)) 
Is  furttisr  ""— 'iltrt  by  adding  at  tbe  ^«il 
tbsrsof  the  following  new  eentenoe:  Tbis 
subsection  shaa  not  apply  to  any  reeolntlon 
requesting  funds  In  eddltlon  to  tbe  smount 
speeUlBd  In  suob  ssetlon  U4(a)  and  wbKSi 
are  to  be  expended  only  for  tbe  same  pur- 
poeee  for  wblob  eaob  amount  may  be  ex- 
pended." 

(0)  Tbe  smsndmsnte  mads  by  suhssoUans 
(a)  and  (b)  of  tbla  aeotton  an  snaeted  by 
tbe  Senate  as  an  exercise  of  Ite  iiilniiisiiin 
power,  and  suob  smendmente  are  i' 
aiMrt  of  tbe  Standing  Rolee  <tf  tbe  i 
aapeceedlng  otbsr  Individual  rulea  of 
Senate  only  to  Ibe  extent  that  snob  i 
nuote  are  Inoonalstent  wttb  tboaa  other  in- 
dividual Ssnato  rulea,  sobjeot  to  and  with 
full  recognition  of  tbe  power  of  tbe  Senate 
to  enact  or  ebange  any  rule  of  the  Senate 
•a  any  time  In  Ite  exercise  of  Ms  oosMtttu- 
tlonal  right  to  detennlne  tha  rulea  of  Ite 


U.i.. 


.<->4 


At  the  top  of  page  5.  Insert  a  new  i 
tion,  as  fODows: 

sac.  4.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  of  ibe  Senate 
shall,  upon  ths  written  request  of  any  Indl- 
vldaal  wboee  oeibpsBSBtIni  Is  dlsbursstf  by 
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the  SecreUry,  p«y  tmeh  oomp«ii«kttmi  by 
■ending  a  «tMck  to  a  finaneUl  organlntton 
daslgnfttMl  toy  that  todlvMiuJ  and  dmwn 
m  teTor  of  soota  <»s»amtton  wd  t>y  qMeUy- 
tog  the  Individual  to  wtaoae  aoeount  (Includ- 
ing *n  Moount  ffovtdlng  tor  ttw  pittchaae 
o<  ibarM)  tbe  payment  Is  to  1m  credited.  No 
telmtounefloent  abaU  ba  raqulred  for  the 
■ending  of  any  ni^  ehedk. 

(b)  If  nunv  than  one  Indlvldaal  making  a 
request  under  ■ubaeotlon  (a)  of  this  seoUon 
deilgnatea  the  earn*  fl''f""«*'  organisation, 
the  Secretary  may  pay  suob  compenaatlain  by 
•ending  to  the  organliatinn  a  check  that  Is 
drawn  In  favcr  of  the  organliatlosx  for  the 
total  amount  dtirtg"***^  by  those  individuals 
and  by  specifying  the  amount  to  be  credited 
to  the  aoeount  of  each  of  thoae  Individuals. 

(0)  I>«ymenk  toy  Om  XTnlted  BUtes  of  a 
cheek,  drawn  In  aoeordanoe  with  this  section 
and  pfopedy  tndwvU.  ChaU  oonstttute  a  full 
•oqulttanee  for  the  amount  due  to  the  Indl- 
yliliial  .»«»v«T«j  Any  such  request. 

(d)  The  BMtetary  of  tbe  Sanata  la  author- 
ised to  promidgate  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sectl<»i. 

(e)  Tot  purposes  of  this  section,  "flnanelal 
organization''  means  any  bank,  savings  bank, 
savings  and  loan  association  or  similar  Insti- 
tution, or  Federal  or  State  diartered  credit 
union. 

On  page  6.  after  line  3.  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sac.  S.  (a)  Section  302(g)  of  the  liOglsla- 
tlve  Beorganlzation  Act  of  IMS  (3  tr.S.C. 
7aa(g) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  In  any  case  In  which  a  request  for 
the  appointment  of  a  minority  staff  member 
under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (c)  Is 
made  at  any  time  when  no  vacancy  exists 
to  which  the  appointment  requeeted  may  be 


"(1)  the  penon  appointed  pursuant  to 
such  a  reqtMst  under  subsection  (a)  may 
serve  In  addition  to  any  other  professlonsl 
staff  members  auttaorlaed  by  such  subsection 
and  may  be  paid  from  tbe  contingent  fund 
of  Om  Senate  nntU  such  time  ae  such  a 
vacancy  occurs,  at  which  time  such  person 
shaU  be  oonsldBred  to  have  been  appointed 
to  such  vacancy;  and 

"(3)  the  person  appointed  pursuant  to 
such  a  request  under  subsection  (c)  may 
ssrvs  In  addition  to  any  other  clerical  staff 
members  authorised  by  such  subsection  and 
may  be  paid,  until  otherwise  provided,  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate." 

(b)  Section  303(j)(l)  of  the  lioglslatlve 
ReorganlsaUon  Act  of  IMS  (3  U.S.C.  73a 
(JXD)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  aenteooe:  "Any 
Joint  committee  of  the  Congress  whose  ex- 
penses are  paid  out  of  funds  dtsbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Senate,  the  Committee 
on  ApproprUtloDs  of  the  Senate,  and  tbe  Ua- 
}arlty  Policy  Committee  and  Minority  PoUcy 
Ocmmlttee  of  tbe  Senate  are  each  authorlaed 
to  expend,  for  the  purpoee  of  providing  as- 
slstamie  In  aoeordance  with  paragrspbs  (3), 
(3) ,  and  (4)  of  this  subsection  for  memtwrs 
of  Its  staff  In  obtaining  such  training,  any 
part  of  amounts  a^iropnated  to  ttiat  oom- 
nUttss." 

On  page  7.  after  line  9.  Insert  a  new 
sectkn.  as  follows : 

Bsc.  S.  Clause  (3)  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Joint  res(4utlon  entltied  "Joint  Beeolu- 
tlon  rrtatlng  to  the  payment  of  salaries  of 
employees  cf  the  Senate",  approved  April  30, 
1900  (2  VJBC  eOc-1).  U  amended  by  In- 
aertlng  ImmedUtely  after  "holiday"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(Including  any  holiday  on  which 
the  banks  of  the  District  of  Ccdumbla  'are 
doeed  pursuant  to  law) ". 

After  line  16.  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sao.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  ssctlon  401 
of  tha  LsgMatlve  Reorganlsatloti  Act  of  1970 


(3  UJB.C.  88b-l(b))  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  A  person  sbaU  not  ssrva  as  a  pegs  of 
the  Senate  or  House  of  ttepreeeotatlves — 

"(1)  before  he  has  attained  the  age  of  six- 
teen years;  or 

"(2)  except  In  the  ease  of  a  chief  page, 
telephone  page,  or  riding  page,  diirlng  any 
fleaslon  of  the  Oongrees  which  begins  after  be 
has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years." 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  thU  section  rtxaU 
bfHy>m^  effective  on  January  3,  1971,  but  the 
provisions  of  such  subsection  limiting  serv- 
ice as  a  page  to  any  person  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  oonUnued  service  of— 

"(1)  any  page  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atlvee  appointed  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  any  page  of  the  Senate  ^pointed 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  tbe  eec- 
tlon  which  enacted  Into  Uw  this  dauss." 

On  page  8,  after  line  14,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sac.  8.  Section  28S  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Aot  of  1970  (81  VJS.C.  1176)  U 
amended  by  adding  sit  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  A  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  a  Joint 
committee  wboee  expensee  are  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  shall  relmhune 
the  Qeneral  Aooountlng  OOoe  for  the  aalary 
of  each  employee  of  ithat  oflloe  for  any  period 
during  which  that  employee  la  assigned  or 
detailed  to  such  oommlUee  or  Joint  commit- 
tee." 

On  page  9,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
change  the  section  number  from  "3"  to 
"9";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  amend- 
ment Just  above  stated,  insert "  (a) " ;  and, 
m  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "the". 
Insert  "first  section,  section  2,  and  section 
5  of" ;  after  line  3,  Insert : 

(b)  Sections  4  and  6  of  thU  Aot  shaU  be- 
come effective  as  of  July  1. 1971. 

And,  after  Une  5.  Insert: 

(c)  Section  8  of  tbts  Act  shall  become  effec- 
Uv«  on  March  1. 1973. 

llie  amendments  were  agree  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  Utle  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  136  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  cor- 
rect an  *«"<—«"»  in  existing  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  entitlement  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  RepresentatlTes  to 
the  use  of  certain  currencies,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


LBQISLATIVi:  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
soon  as  the  disUngulshed  Senator  from 
New  York  dears  the  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area  measure  sometime  to- 
day, wl^icb.  I  think  Is  nanoontrorersial.  it 
wlU  be  considered  by  the  Senate  before 
adjournment  ttmight,  and  also  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  for  which  some  technical  amend- 
ments are  needed. 


tag  letters  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 
PaopoaxD  AuMtmuMtrr  to  tbm  Bunas,  1973, 

roa  SusonxHAmtA  Bivaa  Bsanr  Ooiocia- 

sioN  (S.  Doc.  No.  9%-M) 

A  fl^winiimniff»t*f^  from  the  President  of 
tbe  Uhlted  etatee.  transmMtlng  a  prop<>eed 
Mwndment  to  the  request  tor  appvoprtap 
Uons  traoamltted  la  the  budget  for  the  flaoal 
year  1973,  In  tbe  amount  of  9187,000,  for  the 
Siwquehanna  Blvcr  Basin  Oommlaslon  (wtth 
an  aocompanylng  paper) ;  to  the  OonunMtee 
on  Afiproprlailoos  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
PiopoazD    IdoiBLATioif    Bbathto   to    Oom- 

tutttatioiv   or   Pans   Sufpobt   roa  Tdms 

Nuts 

A  letter  firom  «he  Uhder  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ouMure,  tzansmlfttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglsIatKm  to  ooottlaue  mandatory  pMoe  sup- 
port for  timg  nuts  only  through  tbe  1978 
orop  (with  an  aoonmpanylng  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrloultive  and  Foreetry. 

PuBLicATiotK  BirnTLxn  "Statistics  or  Pub- 

LBCLT  Owms  KM^noo  XTmxinB  nr  tb* 

VxtiBt  arcATxa.  1909" 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Pedsral  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  tafanna- 
tlon  of  the  8ena>te,  a  pubUoatton  entitled 
"Statlstlos  of  PubUoly  Owned  Eleotiic  XTttll- 
Use  in  the  United  States,  1909"  (with  an  ao- 
oompanylng  document);  to  the  Oommtttee 
on  Ooumsroe. 

BaroBT  or  CoifraK)iJ.n  OxmaAL 

A  letter  from  the  Conq>tn>ller  OMieral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Piuther  Improve- 
mento  Needed  In  Admlnletratkm  of  The 
Small  Business  Investment  Company  Pro- 
pam".  Small  Biislness  AdmmistraUon.  dated 
July  31,  1971  (wMh  an  aocompanylng  re- 
port): to  the  Oommlttee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

List  or  Rxpoxts  or  OaNXSAi.  Accounting 
Omcs 

A  leUer  from  the  OomptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  list  of  the  reports  of  tbe  General  Account- 
ing Office,  Tor  the  month  of  July,  1971  (with 
acoompanylng  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

BaroKT  or  BacarrAXT  or  thk  Sxnatx 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
transmitting,  ptirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  receipts  and  cxpendlturea  of  the  Senate, 
from  January  1,  1971,  through  June  30,  1071 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  ordered  to 
He  on  the  taMe  and  to  be  printed. 
Rxpoar  ON  PoernoNs  nt  thk  NAnoNAi.  Aaao- 

NAUTICS  AMD   SPACS  AOMINISTaATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
positions  In  that  Administration,  as  of  Jtme 
80.  1971  (with  an  aocompanylng  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Pbopossd  LsaxsLATioN  To  Paovmx  roa  Financ- 
ing OP  PUBUC  BXTILDINOS 

A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Administrator 
of  General  Services  submitting  propoeed  leg- 
islation to  amend  tbe  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1960,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  flnanrtng 
the  acquisition,  construction,  alteration, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  protection  of 
puUlc  buildings,  axul  for  other  purposes 
(with  aoccn^wnylng  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


OOBCMDNICATIONS    FROM    KZBCU- 
TIVS  DfEPARTMSaiTS,  ITTC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 


ENROLLED     BILLS     SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  ALUN)  announced  that  on  to- 
day, August  6,  1971.  the  Vice  President 
signed  the  enrolled  bill  (RJl.  9798)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  the  ZJnooln  Hone  National 
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Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  preyiavaity 
been  signed  i^  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Represttitatlves. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEarr  pro  tem- 
pore ( Mr.  AixKN)  annoimced  that  on  to- 
day, August  6,  1971,  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Ellsnder)  signed  the  en- 
rolled bill  (HJl.  4263)  to  add  Califor- 
nia-grown peaches  as  a  commodity  eli- 
gible for  any  form  of  promoticm,  includ- 
ing paid  advertising,  under  a  maiicetlng 
order. 

INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RB80LDTI0NB 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Ur.  CBWBS: 
S.  3468.  A  bill  to  autborlze  a  temporary 
price-wage  freeze  pending  the  establishment 
of    a    National     Prlce-W&ge     StabUlaatlon 
Board,  and  to  vest  In  such  Board  ttie  power 
necessary  to  protect  tbe  public  Interest  In 
price  fitablllty  and  the  oontrol  of  Inflation. 
Referred    to    the    Committee   on    Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
S.  3460.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Exeq\ilel  B. 
Cruz.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Maonuson)  : 
S.  3460.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  opanslon 
of  trade  by  a  program  of  exchanges  between 
tbe  United  States  and  countries  with  non- 
market  eoonomlee,  and  for  o^er  purposee. 
Referred  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Commetoe,  by 
iinanlmnua  consent. 
By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
S.  3461.  A  bill  to  amend  section  813  of 
tlUe  88.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
period  of  presiunptlon  of  servloe  oonnectlon 
for  o«rtaln  eases  of  tuberculous  rllsnsss  from 
three  to  five  yean.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  AOairs. 

By  Mr.  COOK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bath. 
and  Mr.  Matrias)  : 
S.  3463.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  6003  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bxn- 
nxtt.  Mr.  BEI.LMON,  Mr.  Biblx.  Mr. 
Ckanston,  Mr.  Mansfixu),  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Bykvxws,  and  Mr.  Tatt)  : 
S.  3463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  Standards 
Act  to  permit  certain  employees  to  work  a 
10-hour  day  In  the  case  of  a  four-day  work- 
week, and  for  other  p\upoees.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
By  Mr.  McGOVKRN: 
S.  3464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Rlghta 
Act  of  1966  to  require  that  persons  eligible 
to  register  to  vote  In  Federal  elections  shall 
be  permitted  to  register  as  late  aa  80  days 
prior  to  tbe  date  of  such  an  election.  Referred 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  CHILBS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson)  : 
S.  3468.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Everglades- 
Big  Cypress  National  Recreation  Area  In  the 
State  ot  Florida,  and  for  other  purpoees.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

ByMr.  ERVIN: 
S.  3460.  A  bUl  to  Insure  the  separation  of 
Federal  powers  and  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tional rlghta  of  citizens.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOIiLINGS: 
S.  3487.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Nat\u«l  Gas 
Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oom- 
meroe. 


ByMr.BBALL: 
S.  9468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1064  to  exclude  from  groes  In- 
come tbe  entire  amount  of  the  compensation 
of  members  of  the  Anned  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  who  are  {Mlsoners  of  war,  mi—twg 
In  action,  or  In  a  detained  status  during  the 
Vlettuun  conflict.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  3469.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  ot  Mr.  Ken- 
neth J.  Wolff.  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAFT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Scon, 
and  liir.  Saxbx)  : 
S.  3470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  requiring 
evtdenoe  of  certain  financial  reaponslbUlty 
and  establishing  mlnUnum  standards  for  cer- 
tain passenger  vessels  In  order  to  exempt 
certain  vessels  operating  on  ininnr]   rivers. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
By  Mr.  BSUiMON: 
a  3471.  A  bUl  to  speotaoaUy  authorize 
loans  by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  small  business  oonoema  engaged  In  farm- 
ing operations  to  flnanoe  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities,  and  to  permit  na- 
tional banks  to  Invest  In  agrlcultiiral  credit 
corporations.  Referred  to  the  Omnmlttee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affalia. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3473.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  Statee  by  providing  for 
fair  competitive  practices  In  the  temlaatlon 
of  franohlae  agreemento.  Befened  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUBDICK: 
S.  3473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  196S  so  as 
to  authorize  the  derdopment  of  Indoor  reo- 
reatkm  faoUltleB  In  oertaln  areee.  Referred 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
a  3474.  A  blU  for  the  raUef  of  Bogdan 
Bereznlcki;  and 

S.  3479.  A  bill  for  the  rtflef  of  Robert  J. 
Bbbert  and  Design  Producta  Oorporatlon. 
Troy.  Michigan.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  3476.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Bdwaid 
Anderson  Mabln.  Referred  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACK8<W  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Maonttson)  : 
B.  3477.  A  bill  to  protect  environmental 
quality  of  the  Nation^  puhllo  taaids  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ihtetlor  and 
other  Federal  agencies  through  estabUsh- 
ment  of  an  accelerated  program  of  reaearoh 
In  advanced  timber  harvesting  techniques 
and  for  other  purpoees.  Bef etrsd  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTaln. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  ICr. 
JoBDAN  of  Idaho) : 
S.  3478.  A  bill  to  provide  for  iiM  disposi- 
tion of  funds  ibo  pay  a  Judgment  \n  favor  of 
the  Shoebooe-Bannock  IMbes  of  Indiana  of 
the  Fort  Hall  Beserratlon,  Idaho,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lemhi  TMbe.  In  Tni^i^n 
Claims  OommlHBton  Docket  No.  836-1.  and 
for  other  purpoeea.  Referred  to  Uie  Commit- 
tee on  Intertor  and  Insular  Affairs  . 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself  and  M:r. 
Wznacza) : 
S.  3479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PiAtte  BuUd- 
Ings  Aot  of  1960.  as  amended,  to  provide  tor 
financing  the  acquisition,  oonstruotlon.  al- 
terstlon,  malntenanoe.  operation,  and  pro- 
tection of  public  buUdlngs,  and  for  other 
purpoeee.  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Piibllo  Works. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  3480.  A  bill  to  provide  for  mautetarj 
wage  and  price  oontnila.  Referred  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on    Banking,   Housing   and    Urban 
Affairs. 

By  iCr.  BENTBEN: 
&  3481.  A  bm  to  broaden  and  expand  the 
powen  of  the  SeoreUry  of  Agriculture  to 
ooopemte   wtth  eountrtse  in  the   Westsm 


Hemlq>here  to  prevent  or  retard  oommuni- 
oable  diseases  of  anlmala,  where  the  Secre- 
tary deema  such  action  necessary  to  proteot 
the  Uvestook,  poultry,  and  retited  Industrtes 
of  the  United  Statee.  Referred  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jack- 
sow,    Mr.    KZNNZDT,    Mr.    M^"""^ 

Mr.  MxroALT,  Mr.  Aixott.  Ur.  9mm- 
KiN,  and  Mr.  Buauiux) : 

a  3483.  A  bill  to  authorize  awhwim  sup- 
port for  Improvemente  In  Indian  education 
and  for  other  purpoeee.  Referred  to  the  Oom- 
mlHtee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  "^ 
tbe  Oommlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  be  re- 
ported not  later  tJian  October  1,  1971. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  3488.  A  bin  to  provide  a  national  pro- 
gram In  order  to  make  the  International 
Metric  System  the  official  and  standscd  sys- 
tem of  measurement  In  the  United  States 
and  to  provide  for  oonvertlng  to  the  general 
use  of  sudi  system  within  ten  yean  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PBOXMTRK: 

a  3484.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  ZI  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  provide  for  mortgage 
Insurance  for  potUaitrlo  group  practice  facU- 
itlee.  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  TTrban  Affaln. 
By  Mr.  BATH: 

a  J.  Res.  ISO.  A  Joint  resohitlon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Oonstltutlon  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rlghta  for 
men  and  women.  Second  reading  objected 
ta 

By  Mr.  WKICKJSR: 

S.  J.  Res.  161.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  last  full  week 
of  September  of  each  year  as  "NatlonnI  Dog 
Week".  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WITJ.TAMB: 

S.  J.  Res.  163.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thcuixe  the  President  to  proclaim  annually 
the  last  FHday  of  AprU  aa  "National  Arbor 
Day."  Referred  to  the  Committee  <m  the 
Judiciary. 

STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHILBS: 
S.  2458.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  tempo- 
rary price-wage  freeze  pending  tbe  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Prioe-Wage 
Stabilization  Board,  and  to  veet  in  such 
Board  the  power  neeessary  to  protect  tbe 
public  Interest  in  price  stability  and  the 
oontrcA  at  inflation.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  wmnging  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

NAnONAL  wAox-paicx  stabilization  act 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  this  Nation  has 
had  ttiree  economic  goals:  Full  emjdoiy- 
ment;  price  and  wage  stability;  and  a 
satisfactory  rate  of  economic  gixywth. 
Recent  major  wa«e  and  price  increases 
in  our  economy  and  persisting  inflation- 
ary and  unemployment  trends  iHusteate 
clearly  the  failure  of  present  economic 
policies  to  accomplish  our  goala.  Action 
must  be  taken  now  by  tibis  Govenunent 
to  place  brakes  on  the  inflatloQaiy  and 
ununployment  qplrals.  Although  this 
Congress  has  provided  the  President  with 
the  naoessary  tools  to  •rr'tmniMmH  aai 
economic  goals— spedfloally.  the  Soo- 
nomlo  StabUization  Act  recently  ertMi- 
ded  by  this  Oongrean  he  has  faQed  to 
use  those  tools  to  provide  an  accepta- 
ble level  of  noninflatiooary  unemploy- 
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-tamA  tX  ft  Bfttlafifllofy  nte  of  ofarall 
6cotionilc  giumtb.  I,  ttaeicfora,  Iniroduoe 
In  the  Senate  today  a  bill  to  authorize 
a  temporary  price  wage  freoe  and  the 
estabUehment  of  a  Natioiial  Price  Wage 
gtaMUiaHnm  Board  to  protect  the  XKk>- 
lic  Intafeet  In  ixlce  atabUlty  and  the  con- 
trol of  Inflation  Tbree  major  reawrtnii 
have  led  me  to  the  ooneliMlon  that  wage/ 
price  control,  at  least  on  a  tanpormry 
basiB,  l8  peceaaary  for  oar  eoonomy: 

First.  The  ndhire  of  the  Preaident  and 
of  his  chief  adTlaera  to  imderstand  the 
true  nature  of  our  eomomy 

Second.  The  historical  capoleBee  of 
our  eoonomy  In  combating  wnemploy- 
ment  and  Inflation  atnee  Wold  War  XL 

Tlilrd.  Tbe  BappDrt  for  some  tonn.  of 
wage  price  control  by  many  prominent 
economists   and   Qovemment   advisers. 


'An>  TBua  KATOsa  or  ona 


rAILTTU  TO 


Ftor  many  yeazs— but  eepedally  stnoe 
the  great  economic  upheaval  of  the 
IBSO's—Amerteans  have  debated  vigor- 
ously the  true  nature  of  their  economy. 
Debates  have  centered  around  whettier 
the  United  States  has  a  pure  market 
economy,  which  needs  no  control.  <»■  a 
mixed  economy,  with  dements  of  Qov- 
emment and  private  controL 

IteoretloaUy,  the  United  States  has 
a  pure  market  economy.  Obmpetlng  de- 
mands for  scarce  resources  raw  ma- 
terials, labor,  capital— are  settled  In  an 
open  marketDtaoe  by  means  of  fluctuat- 
ing prices  iriiloh  reflect  the  Importance 
of  demand  for  a  reeouroe  In  relationship 
to  Ue  supply.  No  eoctenial  controls,  sudi 
as  Oovemment-determlned  minimum 
wages  or  private  cartel  determined  prices, 
are  apiAtod.  Competition  thus  Is  "mire." 

AccOTdlng  to  classloal  economic  theory, 
the  pure  maxket  economy,  through  the 
interaction  of  Impersonal  market  foroes. 
will  arrive  by  itself  at  a  productlan  level 
which  fully  employs  all  laborers  who  wlafa 
to  be  employed.  A  pure  market  economy 
Is  thus  said  to  be  atttomatleally  a  fun- 
emidoyment  eoonomy  with  some  ocoa- 
siooal  flhort  periods  of  adjustment  which 
temporarily  result  hi  very  small  amounts 
of  unemployment.  The  optimistic  Inter- 
pretattons  of  claswlcal  economists  also 
projected  full  employment  of  available 
capital  and  Inherent  economic  growth. 

Classical  pure  martst  theory  does  not 
adequately  describe  today's  highly  in- 
dustrialized nations,  such  as  the  United 
States.  Large-scale  Industrial  develop- 
ment with  its  built-in  eeonomles  of  scale, 
has  meant  that  prices  and  wages  do  not 
fluctuate  directly  In  relatiansfalp  to  sui>- 
ply  and  demand  as  they  do  In  rlamrifal 
theory.  Instead,  several  large  companies 
operate  as  cartds  (»■  (fligopolies.  dominate 
many  major  industries,  and  In  effect  con- 
trol product  prices.  Other  Industries,  such 
as  communications,  are  monopoUstlcally 
dominated  by  a  single  company.  Large 
labor  unions  contrcd  labor  supply,  wages, 
and  working  oondltloos  In  many  major 
Industries.  And  the  public  sector— local. 
State,  and  Federal  Ctovermnents— V)ends 
large  amounts  of  money  for  nonoompeti- 
ttve  services  which  are  not  priced  ac- 
cording to  classical  supply  and  demand 
theory.  The  Government  also  regulates 
the  eoonomy  by  regulatory  agendes. 
TntnlmTim  wages,  and  taxation.  Tim 
many  segments  of  the  U.S.  eoorxxny  are. 


In  effect,  oontroUed.  Bsoaase  aU  of  the 
segments  are  not  centrally  and  unlfennly 
controlled  and  beoaose  some  podoets  of 
Intense  competttlan  stm  eodst.  the  United 
States  Is  not  characterised  as  a  controlled 
or  planned  economy .  but  Is  called  a  mlwd 
eoonomy. 

A  mixed  eoonomy,  unlike  ft  ciiasrinal 
pure  market  economy,  has  no  Inherent 
traits— theoretical  or  ftctnal— which  di- 
rect it  toward  fun  employment,  general 
price  and  wage  stabill^  nonlnflation 
and  a  satisfactory  r»te  of  economic 
growth.  Althoogh  the  recognition  of  these 
facts  has  ooaae  dowly,  the  Ckwemment 
has  attenurted  to  tnfluwioe  economic 
change  since  Wbrid  War  n  by  changes 
In  tax  rates,  expeodltmee.  Interest  rates, 
and  other  devices. 

Because  the  United  States  has  a  mixed 
economy,  and  not  a  purs  market  eoon- 
omy, and  thus  docs  not  move  automati- 
cally toward  the  achievemait  of  desirable 
economic  goals  as  outlined  In  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  a  case  can  be 
made  for  deliberate  Government  fiscal 
policy  to  Influence  the  economy  in  some 
way.  Actually,  because  of  the  very  large 
puhUo  sector  taxes  and  expenditures  of 
the  UB.  local.  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments, government  exerts  an  Impor- 
tant economic  influence  on  the  private 
sector  and  on  the  total  economy  whether 
it  acts  consciously  or  not.  It  Is  only 
rational,  theref  ore^  to  direct  the  activities 
<tf  govenmMnt  in  a  ddiberato  manner 
toward  achievement  of  its  desired  eco- 
nomic goals. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  and  sev- 
eral of  his  chief  advisers  still  seem  to 
retain  the  myth  oi  an  American  free 
market  economy  and  thus  object  In  prin- 
ciple to  Government  interference.  In 
his  Economic  Report  <tf  January  1971, 
for  Instance,  President  Nixon  stated: 

Ftee  prloM  and  wagM  are  Ui«  heart  of  our 
eoonomlc  ■yatem;  we  ahoxild  not  stop  them 
from  working  even  to  core  an  Inflationary 
ferer. 

Hie  President's  actions  have  reflected 
his  statements.  He  has  followed  antl- 
InflatJonary  policies  since  he  Uxit  ofllce, 
first  with  a  President  Commission  on 
Productivity,  then  with  various  reviews 
and  rhetoric  but  higher  nnemndoyment 
and  prices,  and  sliigglsh  growth  have  re- 
sulted. Although  the  Inflation  alerts  is- 
sued by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
under  the  President's  direction  have 
strongly  criticized  large  wage  and  price 
hicreases  no  direct  action  has  been  taken 
to  control  these  Inflationary  decisions. 
The  only  positive  actions  taken  by  the 
President  have  been  In  relationship  to 
the  constructicm  todustry.  His  temporary 
suspension  of  the  Davls-Bactm  Act  Is  so 
selective  a  device,  however,  as  to  be  un- 
fair to  the  construction  Industry,  which, 
although  Important  to  the  general  tcxia- 
omy.  Is  only  one  Important  market  seg- 
ment. Thus  the  actions  of  the  Nlxtm  ad- 
ministration haye  reflected  aaopposittan 
in  principle  to  tampering  with  the  so- 
called  free  maiket  mechanism.  The 
Presidait  has  misread  the  true  nature 
of  the  American  eoonmny. 
HmoaKAL  xxpnuxMca  or  oua  ■cowokt  amcs 
woata  WAB  n 

Inflation,  imemployment  and  sluggish 
growth  are  not  new  tothe  UJS.  economy. 


We  hftve  met  three  rounds  of  serious  in- 
flation sinoe  Worid  War  n  and  have  suc- 
oeaifully  combated  two  of  them.  Tan 
thbd.  which  Is  closely  associated  with  the 
Vietnam  war.  Is  stUl  with  us  and  tradi- 
tional fiscal  and  monetary  poUdes  as  ap- 
plied by  the  Preeldent  and  his  chief  ad- 
vtoers  are  not  working. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hftve 
printed  in  the  Rsocmo  an  article  from  the 
Confcrmoe  Board  record  of  June  1971  by 
Dr.  **^"^^*^  E.  Levy  which  analyaes  suc- 
cinctly the  historical  evertence  of  the 
UjB.  economy  since  Worid  War  n  and 
give  us  insight  into  the  tools  which  have 
successfully  combated  Inflation  in  this 
coimtry  in  the  past 

There  being  no  objectlan,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Ricoib, 
aa  follows: 


UjB.  iMVLAncm  am  Waas-Pnca  OmiBroRS- 
Pan 


(By  lAotMti  B.  Levy) 

During  the  laat  two  daoadea  the  UJB.  eocm- 
o(ny  has  auffered  from  three  twute  ot  Infla- 
tion; the  flret  two  were  f<dlowed  by  aeveial 
years  of  ylrtoal  fntoe  etabUlty,  whereas  the 
meet  recent  one — which  datea  back  to  the 
inld-1900'a— haa  not  yet  oome  under  oontrd. 

Til*  quastkn  la  being  ralaed  now  whether 
tradltloaal  flaoal  and  monetary  poUoles  oan 
control  the  moat  recent  Inflation  wlthotit  an 
enttttant  pziee  at  prolonged  tf  ugguoi  growth 
and  high  unemidoyment.  Voloea  outside — 
and  even  within — ^the  AdmlnlBtnatlon  are 
ralMd  In  favor  of  some  form  of  "wage-prloe 
guldepoetB"  or  "InoomiBa  paUdea.*' 

A  review  of  the  three  VB.  postwar  infla- 
tkXM  of  the  last  two  decades  Aeda  new  light 
on  tbia  taaue  by  plaolng  it  in  hlstoclcal 
penpecttve. 

leso-iesa  utwuLttoH:  Koaia 
The  first  inflation  of  the  1060's  was  closely 
aasoclatsd  with  the  Korean  War  (even  though 
prlees  had  begun  to  rlee  moderately  during 
the  flnt  half  d  IMO).  "Hm  entire  Korean  In- 
flatloa  ran  Its  coarse  wltkln  leas  than  two 
years,  from  around  mld-1900  through  early 
lOSa.  Moreover.  Vbm  main  thrust  at  the  m- 
flatton  waa  tfiaiper  and  much  more  abort- 
lived— from  around  mld-l«iO  through  early 
le&l.  Tba  eonaiimer  price  Index,  which  bad 
rtaen  by  9.4%  between  Uaif  IMSO  and  May 
IMl,  con  tinned  to  rise  by  only  1.9%  from 
Hay  1961  to  May  1963;  thereafter,  it  advanced 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  oterely  OJi%  be- 
tween Mi^  1969  and  May  1966. 

The  ahaip  Initial  price  Umists  were  only 
partially  attributable  to  expanding  demand 
or  to  aupidy  tftortages;  they  reflected  to  a 
large  extent  eapeetatloaal  forces.  In  part,  the 
tosreaee  In  raw  mateital  prtces  anticipated 
future  shortages  and  price  centred;  con- 
sumers stepped  up  their  buying  In  anticipa- 
tion of  scarcities.  This  antldpatory  consum- 
er baytag— triggered  by  Wortd  War  Q  mem- 
orlea  of  scarcities  of  durable  goods,  and  by 
real  fSars  of  a  near-dsCeat  after  the  entry  at 
Red  China  Into  the  wai^-dlffered  dramat- 
loaUy  from  the  pattern  of  oonaumer  buying 
during  subaequMit  postwar  Inflations.^ 

Soonomlo  policy  responded  promptly  and 
effectively,  "nghter  credit  controls  on  pur- 
ohaaea  at  consumer  durables  and  on  mort- 
gage credit  were  Impoaed  by  th«  Federal  B«- 
serve  Board  through  Ita  Regulations  W  and 
X  XncrSMcs  In  personal  and  corporate  In- 
ooBoe  taxea  and  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1980  were  enacted  in  quick  suocession.  Se- 
lecUve  price  and  wage  controls  of  late  19ii0 
gave  way  to  a  general  price  fresee  under  the 
Oeneral  Celling  Price  Regulation  impoSed  by 
the  Ofllce  of  Prloe  StaUllaatton  on  Janu- 
ary 35.  1961.  and  to  gmeral  wage  regulattcos 
by  the  Wage  Stabumtlon  Board.  These  con- 
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certed  pollolee  wet*  largely  responsible  for 
undercutting  the  Inflationary  thrust  and  re- 
storing price  statoiuty  long  befota  tb»  end  of 
the  Korean  War. 

This  rapid  restoration  of  price  stability  In 
ths  face  of  the  continuing  war  effort  waa  all 
the  more  Impreaslve  because  of  the  very  low 
prevailing  un«n4>loym«nt.  Tlie  unemploy- 
ment rate— which  had  declined  rapidly  from 
6.6%  In  January  1980  to  8.7%  In  January 
1951 — continued  to  dedlne  to  8.9%  In  Jan- 
uary 1963  and  to  9.9%  In  January  1963.  By 
mld-196S,  when  the  imemployment  rate 
reached  Its  postwar  low  of  9.6%,  price  con- 
trols had  been  terminated  by  President 
Elsenhower  (In  March  1968) ,  yet  the  previ- 
ous record  of  price  stability  was  preserved. 
The  consumer  price  index  rose  by  1.1%  from 
March  1968  to  March  1964  at  about  the  same 
pace  as  during  the  preceding  year.  More- 
over, the  rls«  in  the  implicit  price  deflator  of 
ONP  slowed  from  2%  between  the  flist  quar- 
ter of  1962  and  the  first  quarter  of  1968  to 
only  1.2%  from  the  first  quarter  of  1963  to 
the  first  quarter  of  1964.  In  fact,  In  terms 
of  the  implicit  price  defiator,  a  high  degree 
of  price  stability  was  preserved  through  1965; 
the  stability  of  the  consiuner  price  Index  ex- 
tended well  into  1966. 

In  reviewing  the  Korean  and  post-Korean 
experience,  some  economists  have  concluded 
that  the  combination  of  sharply  increased 
taxation  and  selective  credit,  price,  and  wage 
controls  can  effect  a  favorable  combination 
of  low  unemployment  and  relative  price  sta- 
bility even  under  adverse  conditions,  espe- 
cially if  applied  early  and  forcefully. 

lese-isss  nnrLATioM  and  its  AjrnatiuTH 

The  causes  of  the  1956-1958  Inflation,  as 
well  as  the  remedial  eoonomlc  pedicles,  dlf- 
tenA  substantially  from  the  Korean  War 
period.  The  nutjor  causes  Included  an  Invest- 
ment boom  in  1966,  sharidy  rising  food  prices 
because  of  tmfavorable  supply  conditions, 
and  advances  In  labor  costs  well  in  excess  of 
productivity  gains  which  resulted  In  pro- 
nouxujed  increases  In  unit  labor  coat.  (Other 
cost  Increases,  such  as  petroleum  price  hikes 
in  the  wake  of  the  Sues  crisis,  were  also  con- 
tributing f  acton.) 

Remedial  action  consisted  largely  of  the 
gradual  application  of  more  restrictive  fiscal 
and  monetary  poUdes.  These  poUdee  con- 
tributed to  the  eoonomlc  slowdown  and  the 
1967-1988  recession.  Yet,  price  advances  were 
not  qmddy  (dioked  off  even  by  the  recession; 
they  ecntlnued  Into  late  1967  and  early  1968. 

This  unusually  "sticky"  price  behavior  rs- 
fiected  to  some  extent  the  normal  time  lags 
in  the  adjustments  of  wages  and  pclcea;  but 
it  also  led  to  a  revival  of  eailler  theortee  of 
"administered  pricing"  and  gave  rise  to 
heated  rtlwctiwrtons  of  so-called  cost-puah  In- 
flation., (ttsentlally,  proponents  of  the  cost- 
push  view  maintained  that  wage  claims  in 
excess  at  productivity  gains,  as  well  as  other 
cost  Increases,  were  inodudng  inflationary 
prloe  Increases  even  at  times  v^ien  there 
was  DO  excess  demand  and  when  ths  eoon- 
omy waa  opsrattng  weU  bdow  full  employ- 
ment. This  view  often  streeeed  monopoMatlc 
power  of  labor  unions  and  of  "big  buslnsss" 
as  the  real  fOrees  behind  ooet-push  infla- 
tion.) Qusstlons  ware  ralaed  whether  tradi- 
tional fiscal  and  monetary  poUdea  could  cop* 
effeetlvaly  with  an  Inflation  that  waa  said 
to  have  bean  Induced,  or  at  least  soctMided. 
tiuough  the  appUeaUon  of  mcnopoUaUe 
powers  by  large  ocrporatlons  and  powerful 
labor  unlona.  and  by  othar  postwar  rigidities. 
Mere  fundamentally,  the  basle  issue  was 
whetbsr  Waatam  Industrial  soctoty  might 
have  smbedrted  In  its  eoononde  sirugture  d»- 
manSs  of  cost  and  price  adjustmsmta  that 
would  tend  to  Impurt  a  consistently  infla- 
tionary talaa  to  ths  aeoaomy. 

In  Its  JatuuTf  1959  Anumml  Beport,  the 
Ooundl  or  Boonomlc  Advisers  stated  the  Issue 
In  even  more  basle  terms  that  hare  moalned 
relsvaut  up  to  the  preeent: 


'XJleaity,  aevera  leduottoos  m  tha  prloa  level 
during  a  brief  and  moderate  reoeaslon  are 
not  to  be  expected  and  would  not  be  a  proper 
objective  at  national  eccmnmlc  poUey.  In- 
deed, sudi  reduotloos  might  Impede  early 
recovery  <tf  the  eoonomy.  Bather,  the  prob- 
lem la  how  to  achieve  a  reaeonahle  stability 
of  prices  when  aoonnmlc  activity  is  advanc- 
ing and  ou^rat  and  employment  are  high. 
The  limited  downward  flexibility  of  prloee 
in  a  moderate  receaslon.  and  the  upward 
movement  even  then  at  certain  key  prloes 
and  costa,  highlight  and  emphaslxe  the  need 
for  public  and  private  poUdes  that  will  pro- 
duce the  desired  price  stebiUty  at  all  tlmea. 
(p.  20)" 

The  concern  with  cost-push  Inflation 
abated  gradually  during  the  following  seven 
years  as  the  V£.  economy  e^Mrlenced  one 
of  Its  longest  periods  of  vlrt\ially  stable 
prices.  It  is  not,  however,  without  signifi- 
cance that  this  seven-year  stretch  of  price 
stability  was  associated  with  unemployment 
rates  that  were  consistently  high  by  his- 
torical standards,  at  least  for  periods  com- 
prising mainly  the  expansionary  phasea  of 
the  business  cyde.  During  the  mr'nnnmtff 
expansion  of  1968-1960  the  unen4>loyment 
rate  dipped  below  5%  only  once,  In  Febru- 
ary 1960.  when  it  reached  ito  low  of  4.8%. 
It  rose  rapidly  during  the  1960-1961  reces- 
sion, reaching  a  cyclical  peak  of  7.1%  In 
May  1961.  Even  though  the  unemployment 
rate  receded  gradually  during  the  subsequent 
economic  recovery  and  expansion,  it  had 
not  yet  dedined  bdow  6%  by  the  end  of 
1964  (with  the  brief  exception  of  two  Iso- 
lated months).  Unemployment  finally  re- 
treated below  6%  in  March  1965,  and  bdow 
4V4  %  in  July  1966;  by  that  time  the  seven- 
year  stretch  of  price  stebUlty  was  giving 
way  to  the  ozisettlng  "Vietnam  Inflation." 

Thus,  while  the  1986-1968  Inflation  waa 
foUowed  by  about  seven  years  of  virtual  price 
stablUty,  the  crucial  Issue  waa  never  resdved 
whether  the  U.a.  eoonomy  could  operate 
without  Inflation  at  full -employment— 
usually  defined  In  terms  of  a  4%  unemploy- 
ment rate — ^without  having  recourse  to  price 
and  wage  controls,  "guldspoate,-  or  some 
form  of  "Income  policy."  In  fact,  the  1982 
Annual  Report  at  the  Coundl  of  Economic 
Advisers  established  a  set  of  volunt€n 
"gixideposts  for  nonlnfiatlonary  wage  and 
price  behavior"  which  first  gained  promi- 
nence during  the  April  1968  "sted  conflict " » 
Subsequently,  theee  "guldeposts"  were  re- 
fined, modified,  and  supplemented  by  off-the- 
record  "consultations."  »  But  they  faded  away 
gradually  during  the  19«6-1067  Inflatlonazr 
spiral  and  recdved  their  death-blow  In  the 
5%  wage  and  fringe  setUement  of  Axigust  19 
1967,  which  ended  the  strike  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machlnlste.* 

VXCTKAK  I)m,*Tl6K,    IBSS 

The  latest  inflationary  bout  was  triggered 
by  the  rapidly  accelerating  military  AttmMmyf, 
for  the  Vietnam  War  after  mld-19e6  which 
coindded,  in  the  early  stagea.  with  an  In- 
vestment boom  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  Moreover,  because  of  the  govwn- 
ment's  commitment  to  "guns  and  butter," 
many  dvlllan  programs  continued  to  ex- 
pand rapidly  deQ>lte  the  — /»^ifftlng  war  coats. 
Unlike  the  K(»«an  experience,  no  dli«ct  con- 
trols were  imposed  on  consumer  credit, 
wages,  or  prices.  When  a  modeat  10%  sur- 
charge on  personal  and  corporate  Income 
taxes  was  finally  enacted  In  1968,  it  was 
cleirfy  labeled  a  temporary  measure  of  short 
duration.  Not  until  eariy  1969  were  both 
fiscal  and  monetary  poUdas  dosely  ».ngn»A 
In  a  coordinated  effort  of  eoonomlc  restraint. 

The  unemployment  rate  which  at  last 
dedined  to  4%  in  December  of  1966— eteyed 
below  4%  from  February  1906  through  Jan- 
uary 1970  (with  the  single  exoeptlon  of  May 

Footnotaa  at  and  of  artlde. 


1967) .  Moreover,  between  AprU  1969  and  late 
1989  the  unemployment  rate  hovered 
around  3.6% — a  relatlvdy  low  levd  by  hla- 
torlcal  standards.  (Yet.  during  the  Korean 
Warr  unemployment  ratea  of  9%  or  less  pre. 
vaUed  throui^  moat  of  1982  and  1968  wbfle 
prices  remained  remarkably  stable.)  These 
low  unampK^ment  ratea  were  accompanied 
by  a  troubleBome  and  aooderatlng  price  in- 
flation. The  consumer  price  Index — which 
had  risen  at  an  average  ^nrm^i  rate  of  only 
1 .3  %  during  the  six-year  Interval  from  Jan- 
iiary  1968  to  January  1964 — advanced  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  3.4%  during  the  fd- 
lowlng  su  years,  from  January  1964  to  Jan- 
uary 1970.  The  implldt  price  deflator  of 
ONP  rose  at  an  average  rate  of  3.4%  during 
the  latter  period,  as  compared  with  a  1.4% 
during  1968-1964;  and  the  wholesale  price 
index  rose  at  an  average  of  23  %  per  annum 
from  the  beginning  of  1964  to  early  1970 
after  remaining  virtually  stable  during  the 
previous  six  years. 

During  the  1969-1970  recession,  which  was 
induced  to  an  extent  by  restrictive  flscal  and 
monetary  pdidee,  the  unemployment  rate 
gradually  rose  from  3.5%  m  November  1969 
to  6.2%  in  December  1970;  yet  there  were 
few  indlcaUons  of  slower  price  advances  and 
a  rstum  towards  pries  stability.  (From  Jan- 
uary 1970  to  January  1971  the  consumer 
price  index  roee  by  6Ji%  and  the  whdeeale 
price  Index  by  2.3%.) 

WHT  "nrcoKxs  poucmst" 

It  Is  in  this  setting  that  the  Issues  of 
monopoly  power,  administered  prtces,  wage- 
and  cost-push  of  the  late  1960's  were  re- 
vlved.  New  to  the  dlacuedon  of  ttie  late 
1960's  was  the  increased  emphasis  on  the 
so-called  Phllllpe  Curve  trade-off  between 
unemployment  and  inflation.  The  crucial 
question  was  whether  unemployment  ratea 
of  4%  or  leas  are  compaUble  with  reason- 
able price  stebility,  given  the  present  struc- 
ture of  the  U.S.  economy.*  Cloeely  related 
to  this  question  Is  the  current  debate 
whether  selective  economic  polldes  may  be 
desirable,  or  even  essential.  In  order  to  Im- 
prove the  existing  unemployment-inflation 
trade-off  (<.e.,  in  order  to  achieve  high  em- 
ployment with  less  inflation  than  would  be 
possible  without  sudi  policies) .  In  this  con- 
nection, attention  has  focused  speciflcally 
on  various  forms  of  "wage-price  guldeposts," 
or  more  generally  on  all  types  of  "Inoomea 
pdides."  Advocacy  of  some  form  of  "in- 
comes policy"  has  frequently  been  combined 
with  '  recommendations  for  structural  re- 
forms dedgpied  to  increase  competition  and 
reduce  rigidities  in  various  labor  and  prod- 
uct markets. 

Most  econcHnlsts  who  favor  at  present  the 
use  of  some  form  of  "wage-prioe  guldeposts" 
or  "incomes  policies"  believe  that  the  cur- 
rent infiation  is  deei^y  embedded  in  the 
fiber  of  the  economy  and  could  be  fully 
throttled  by  traditional  flscal  and  monetary 
poUdes  only  at  the  cost  of  prolonged  slug- 
gish growth  and  high  unemployment.  To 
come,  additional  controls  would  seem  nec- 
essary (mly  during  the  transition  from  in- 
flation to  i>rice  stebility;  others  believe  that 
the  U.S.  economy  has  become  Inherently 
more  inflation  prone  and  will  require  vir- 
tually permanent  "Incomes  poUdes." 

B  TRx  VM.  Koss  xn&AnoiT-fBons> 

Have  there  l>een  bade  structural.  InMtu- 
tlonal,  or  poUcy  changes  wblcb  would  tend 
to  Impart  a  greater  Inflationary  bias  to  the 
U.S.  economy  in  the  1970^7  Those  economists 
who  answer  this  question  tn  the  aflirma- 
tlve  have  compOed  an  Impresdve  list  of 
facton.  Some  of  these  have  been  docu- 
mented more  extenslvdy  and  convincingly 
than  others.  Among  the  maior  factors  usual- 
ly listed  are  the  foUoelng:  • 

A  potential  ahortags  ot  savings  and  of 
capital. 

A  leas-favorable  oompoaltlan  of  the  labor 
force,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  young 
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woflkcn  and  women  (wlu>  have  lowr  pro- 
(tueUTtty  aiul  higher  unemploym^vt  rates 
than  admt  male  worken) . 

Oreater  relaxatlon  of  balanoe<of-paymente 
oooctzalnu.  because  Western  Surope  nov 
faosa  similar  problems  of  inflation. 

A  eensmnptlon  mix  that  continues  to  shift 
more  towaid  aerrloes  (whloh  normaUy  show 
lower  produottTlty  gains  and  larger  price 
advances  than  goods). 

Orsster  cspectatlons  that  the  VB.  econ- 
omy will  never  again  suffer  a  serious  depres- 
sion because  at  greater  economic  knowledge 
and  better  ^n>llcatlon  of  stabUixatlon  pol- 
lolee. 

DUBoulUee  in  providing  both  the  quantity 
and  quaUty  of  skilled  workers  that  wlU  be 
demanded. 

Large  and  growing  demands  from  the  pub- 
lic sector  which  tend  to  result  In  full -em- 
ployment budget  deficits  for  years  to  cmne, 
iinless  great  restraint  is  exercised  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

An  unwllllngnses  of  the  govCTnment,  as 
well  as  the  public,  to  make  hard  oboloee 
among  meritorious  competing  goals  which 
cannot  all  be  satisfied  simultaneoxisly  with 
the  existing  resource  endowment. 

rax   KXH)   TOS   BlKUCrUSAL   IXVOaM 

Not  surprisingly,  those  eoonomlsts  who 
discern  an  increaeing  inflationary  bias  In  the 
U^.  economy  and  who,  therefore,  view  tra- 
ditional fiscal  and  monetary  p<dlcie8  as  in- 
suffldent,  favor  some  fcnn  ot  "wage-price 
guldepoeU"  or  "Incomes  poUdee."  Whether 
they  advocate  such  supplementary  policy 
tools  merely  for  a  "transition  period,"  or 
more  permanently,  they  tend  to  stress  al- 
most Invariably  the  need  for  supplementing 
an  Inoomes  policy  with  basic  structural  re- 
forms deelgzied  to  reduce  rlgldltice  and  to 
Increase  competition  within  the  economy.  On 
tills  latter  score,  most  proponents  and  op- 
ponents oT  Inoomes  poUdes  are  in  full  agree- 
ment. 

Pwpoeala  for  structural  reform  often  In- 
clude the  following  recommendations: 

Bq>eal  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (whlish  ee- 
sentlaUy  sets  wage  scales  In  Federal  and 
l^derally-aeslsted  construction) .  and  of  the 
Jones  Act  (which  requires  construction  in 
VA.  shipyards  of  aU  vessels  engaged  In  do- 
mestic tranq>ortatlon  or  fishing) . 

Removal  of  import  quotas  and  their  re- 
placement, where  necessary,  by  a  tariff  sys- 
tem. 

■Umlnatton  of  the  "Buy  American"  policy. 
Repeal   of  the  reeale  price  maintenance 
laws. 

Reexamination  of  union  monopoUee  and 
Improvements  In  the  fuiKstlonlng  of  labor 
markets  and  in  labor  mobility. 

Removal  oT  competitive  restrictions  on 
nanglTig  and  financial  Institutions. 

Reevaliutlon  of  government  programs  that 
tend  to  raise  prices  or  introduce  ngldlUee  In 
certain  markets  (»^..  the  farm  price  support 
program).  "^ 

Blmlnailon  of  mtTiiwinm  wage  legislation 
at  least  for  young  peo|de  with  low  »mit 

Revisions  of  antiquated  local  buUdlng 
oodcs  In  order  to  penult  the  use  of  new  ma- 
terials and  of  faotory-buUt  housing. 

Kee<lless  to  say,  not  all  economists  would 
favor  each  and  every  one  of  these  structural 
reforms,  and  most  proposals  on  this  list 
would  be  boimd  to  encounter  poUtloal  dlX- 
floulttes. 

C^NMRIOSr  TO  IVOOMB  POIJOBI 

Opponents  ot  guldefkosu  and  inoomse  pal- 
Idee  oomprlae  two  distinct  but  ofmc^aipp^a^ 
camps:  those  who  see  no  need  for  any  new 
tools  beoaose  they  believe  that  traditional 
fiscal  and  monetary  poUdes  can  do  the  Job 
well;  and  those  who  recognize  certain  lim- 
itations of  the  tradltloBal  iwlicy  tods,  but 
bellere  that  gnldepoets  end  ♦^^""f  poUdss 
•Imply  do  not  work.* 

Dominant  among  those  eoanomlsts  who 


coiialder  new  pdiey  tools  unneceesaiy  sveu 
if  they  could  be  made  to  function — are  scene 
well-known  monetarists.  Ilisy  consider  Infla- 
tion primarily  a  "monetary  phenomenon." 
the  offqirlng  o*  "bad"  monetary  policy  (i.e.. 
exoesslve  flnandng  through  the  "printing 
press").  Consequently,  their  propoeed  rem- 
edy Is  a  simple  one:  avoid  large  fluctuatlois 
In  the  money  supply  and  provide  stable  and 
moderate  monetary  growth  over  a  long 
enough  period  to  eliminate  inflation.*  Bow- 
ever,  this  poUcy  approach  shows  little  con- 
cern over  the  oruoial  question  whether  Its 
prescribed  remedy  might  not  now  entail  too 
long  a  period  of  sluggish  growth  and  high  un- 
employment to  be  soclaUy  and  politically  ac- 
ceptable; or  else  it  presumes  that  none  of  the 
other  policy  alternatives  can  succeed  in  re- 
storing price  stability. 

In  a  sUghtly  different  formulation,  thU  Ut- 
ter view  has  many  more  adherents  who  be- 
Ueve  that  incomee  policies  tamper  with  the 
market  mechanism  and  distort  resource  al- 
location without  achieving  worthwhile  re- 
straint on  wages  and  prices.  But  this  group 
usuaUy  favors  a  more  flexible  and  pragmatic 
approach;  it  does  not  rule  out,  altogether 
selective  measures  designed  to  enhance  wage' 
and  price  competuiton,  or  to  restrain  vrage 
and  price  advances  that  may  be  attributable 
to  'monopolistic  market  power"  and  to  other 
"market  imperfections." 

8o  far.  the  posltlcm  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  combined  the  diverse  elements  of 
oppoeltlon-in-prlndple  to  tampering  with 
the  free  market  mechanism  and  scepticism 
as  to  ultimate  effectiveness  with  the  prag- 
matism of  selective  measures.'  President 
Nixon  stated  the  Administration's  apnroach 
sucdncUy  in  his  Moonomic  Report  In  Febru- 
ary l»71:  "*  "oru 

"Ftee  prices  and  wages  are  the  heart  of 
our  economic  system;  we  should  not  stop 
them  from  working  even  to  cure  an  inflation- 
ary fever.  I  do  not  intend  to  impose  wage 
and  price  oontrds  which  wotild  substitute 
new,  growing  and  more  vexatious  profolen» 
for  the  problems  of  Inflation.  Neither  do  I 
intend  to  rely  upon  an  eUborate  facade  that 
•eems  to  be  wage  and  prlee  control  but  is 
not.  Instead.  I  Intend  to  use  aU  the  effective 
and  legitimate  powers  of  Ctovemment  to 
unleash  and  strengthen  tboee  forcee  of  the 
free  market  that  hdd  prices  down.  This  is  a 
policy  of  action,  but  not  a  policy  ot  action  for 
action's  sake.  (p.  7)" 

The  President  went  on  to  summarlae  past 
and  Impending  actions  on  the  wage-prtce 
front  as  foUows: 

"Aotioiis  were  taken  to  augment  the  supply 
of  lumber,  and  to  deal  with  domestic  copper 
prices  that  were  out  of  line  with  wortd  mar- 
kets. To  restrain  Inereaaes  In  the  price  ot 
crude  oU.  this  AdmlnlstratUm  took  steps  to 
permit  greater  production  on  Federal  ooahoie 
leases  and  to  Increase  oU  Imports.  Faced  with 
Inflationary  price  increases  for  some  steel 
products.  I  have  ordered  a  review  of  the 
conditions  which  permit  or  cause  such  in- 
creeaes.  and  threaten  Jobs  in  steel-using  In- 
dustries. We  have  been  partleulariy  concerned 
with  increases  in  the  costs  of  construction. 
It  is  now  more  critical  than  ever  to  check 
Inflationary  wage  and  price  Increaees  In  an 
industry  where  unemployment  Is  hlsfa. 
(p.  8)"  ^  "^' 

TOWAIO  A  SBLaCTIVX    "OOIUBPOW  POUCT"t 

A  review  of  the  Admlnl8ti»tlan's  adeottve 
antl-lnflatlonary  measures  ot  the  last  niw^ 
months  indicates  an  — rn"i<ffn  In  scope  as 
wdl  as  In  intensity.  XT  this  trend  oontlnvMs. 
the  distinction  between  a  policy  of  ad  hoe 
spedflc  measuns  and  a  more  general,  but 
eelectlve.  "goldepost  policy"  may  become 
more  and  more  blurred. 

Kxcept  for  two  isctoted  instances  of  review 
and  pressuies  dedgnsd  to  achieve  price  re- 
straint In  softwood  lumber  and  plywood,  and 
in  copper  in  IflOB.  the  recent  setoetive  antl- 
lnflatlonary  poUdes  got  slowly  under  way  In 


mid- 1970.  first  with  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion, then  reviews  and  exhortations,  and 
finally  with  outright  action.  On  June  17,  1970 
President  Nixon  announced  the  appointment 
of  a  National  Commission  on  I>roductlTlty.  a 
23-man  group  headed  by  George  Shuiu, 
Director  of  the  Ofllce  of  Management  and 
Budget.  While  the  Commlsalon's  main  focus 
may  be  on  longer-term  measures  to  enhance 
productivity.  Its  activities  are  zu>t  unrelated 
to  the  present  fight  against  Infiation. 

On  August  7, 1970  the  CoimcU  of  Bconomlo 
Advisers  issued  Its  first  "Inflation  Alert" 
which  summarized  the  historical  relation- 
ship of  wages,  prices,  and  productivity  and 
reviewed  changes  in  the  major  wage  and  price 
Indexes  during  the  first  half  of  1070.  The  sec- 
ond "Inflation  Alert,"  issued  on  December  11, 
1970.  was  more  strongly  worded  and  criticized 
outslzed  union  wage  settlements,  especially 
In  the  construction  tradee.  and  some  recent 
price  Increases,  especially  in  oil  and  gas. 
Subject  to  strong  criticism  also  was  the  wage 
settlement  between  General  Motors  and  the 
United  Auto  Workers.  The  third  "Inflation 
Alert."  issued  on  April  18. 1971.  went  one  step 
further.  It  contained  not  only  a  critical  re- 
view of  past  developments  and  general  rules 
for  deelrable  wage  and  price  behavior  In  the 
future,  but  It  also  focused  sharply  on  forth- 
coming wage-price  decisions  and  emerging 
market  problems,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  steel  wage  negotutlons  that  are  due 
later  this  year. 

Beyond  theee  Inflation  Alerts,  the  Adn^n- 
Istratlon  exerted  pressure  and  took  actions 
affecUng  the  oil  Industry,  the  steel  industry, 
and  the  oons'teaictlon  industry.  In  a  speech 
on  Decemter  4,  1970  President  Nixon  an- 
noxmoed  a  plan  to  permit  greater  production 
on  Federal  offshore  leases  and  to  Increase 
oU  imports  In  order  to  offset  recent  oU  price 
lncreases.»>  On  January  12.  1970  the  Presi- 
dent denounced  a  12%  acroes-the-board  steal 
price  increase  proposed  by  Bethlehem  Bteel 
and  several  days  later,  under  Admlnlstim- 
tlon  pressure,  a  roU  back  to  about  8%  was 
obtained  from  the  Industry.  On  January  8, 
1971  the  President  called  on  the  Ocoatruc- 
Uon  Industry  Ooileotlve  Bargaining  Com- 
mission to  develop  a  voluntary  stsblUsatlon 
plan  In  order  to  contain  outalaed  wage,  cost, 
and  price  advances  In  this  Industry.  When 
labor  leaders  were  unable  to  «omm.^  their 
membwshlp.  President  Nixon  suspended  the 
1931  Davls-BacoQ  Act  on  FMiru«ry  23  1971 
Subsequently,  lal>or  and  Industry  rsDre-' 
sentaMves  accepted  the  Prealdeat's  prai>osal 
of  a  la-man  Ooostructlon  Industry  Stablll- 
satloa  Committee,  headed  by  Professor  John 
Dunlop.  and  consisting  of  f^nir  industry, 
four  construction  union,  and  four  public 
rapresentsrtlves.  The  Committee  met  for  the 
first  time  on  April  6.  and  (he  provisions  of 
the  DavU-Bacon  Act  were  restored  by  the 
Admlniatratlan. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  Admin- 
istration's great  rductanoe  to  Izitsrvene  In 
the  wage-price  process;  nosMtheless  the  most 
recent  bMory  reveels  a  masiieiuln  of  exhor- 
tations and  selective  measures  and  preeeures 
Tb»  oomlng  year  oould  weU  bring  a  furttier 
eipanslon  of  ad  hoc  provisions  (even  to  the 
point  whsce  tbdr  oonsoUdatton  Into  a  more 
comprehensive  "gtitdellnes  ^prosoh"  may 
become  unavoidable)— or  else,  standoff  and 
their  padual  <t»«^"»^*M'>g  nte  ohdce  be- 
tween these  two  opposite  patlM  may  be  de- 
cided not  eo  much  by  economic  oonvlctions, 
but  by  eoonflmio  performance.  U  rapid  eeo-' 
nomlo  gains  dudng  the  oacdng  year  Indooe 
s  good-elied  reduction  in  the  recent  8%  un- 
employmeot  sate  with  furtlMr  pragiea  to- 
wndM  price  stahttlty.  the  entire  "gnldsUnes" 
issue  would  probaUy  be  ohlMscMed.  But  If 
the  ftetbocmlng  •wntyvmjft  advance  ylslte 
only  modeet  redtwtloos  In  uasavloymsnt 
vrtthout  making  snbstaattel  Inroads  on  infla- 
tion, than  preesuies  for  Intenslfled  wage- 
pitoe  controls  could  weU  become  lirssistlblSL 
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1  During  the  following  two  U.S.  Inflations, 
consumers  did  not  engage  in  "hedge  buying" 
to  best  price  inflation.  In  this  connection, 
see  George  Katooa,  "The  Impact  of  inflation 
on  Consumer  Attitudes  and  Behavior,"  The 
RECORD.  March  1971. 

<For  the  initial  statement  of  the  "guide- 
posts."  see  January  1062  Sconomio  Report  of 
the  Preeldent.  pp.  188-190. 

*For  suheequent  modlfloations  by  the 
CBA,  see  especially  the  January  1995  Moo- 
nomic Report  of  the  President,  pp.  108-110. 
A  good  examide  of  the  "consultation"  np- 
proaoh  was  the  roll  back  of  molybdenum 
prices  In  January  1906  (see  77ie  New  York 
Times,  July  15,  1966) . 

•For  empirical  testing  of  the  relative  ef- 
fecUveness  ot  the  guldepost  policy  1962- 
1966,  see  George  L.  Perry,  "Wages  and  the 
Guldepost,"  American  Economic  Review,  Sep- 
tember 1967,  pp.  897-90(. 

■For  a  review  of  tills  Issue  and  conclu- 
sloDS,  see  Mlobael  E.  Levy,  "Full  EmiHoyment 
and  Inflation:  A  'Trade-Off'  Analysis."  THE 
RECORD.  December  1966;  also  "Full  Bn- 
ployment  Without  Inflation:  An  Analysis  of 
the  US.  'PhllUps  Curves'  and  "Target'  Un- 
employment Rates."   tbid.,   November   1967. 

"Bach  of  these  is  menUoned  at  least  by 
one  contributor — and  some  are  listed  by  sev- 
eral contributors — to  Containing  Inflation 
in  the  Environment  of  the  1970' t.  vrinha^ 
E.  Levy.  ed..  The  Conference  Board.  1971. 

7  Much  skepticism  as  to  the  worluibUlty  and 
effectiveness  of  such  policies  was  contained 
in  a  conference  tranacript.  Gu<d«Hn«*.  In- 
formal ControU.  and  the  Market  Place, 
George  P.  Shultz  and  Robert  Z.  AUbar,  eds. 
(Chicago,  Tti9  University  of  Chicago  Frees, 
1966). 

•  Sometimes  complementary  flsoal  restraint 
is  also  recommended  (e.$r.,  Jamee  Meigs,  "A 
Lees  Indatlonary  Environment, "  77ie  iiEC- 
ORD.  March  1971). 

•It  Is  worth  noting  tliat  the  AdmlnlstiH- 
tlon's  position  on  this  issue  has  by  no  means 
been  monoUthlc.  George  Shults,  Dlieotor  of 
the  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget,  has 
been  on  record  as  a  staunch  opponettt  of 
any  form  <a  guldepoets  or  incomes  polldes. 
Members  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, while  Intrinwlc^ly  opposing  such  poli- 
cies, have  generally  adopted  a  more  flexi- 
ble and  pragmatic  stance.  Among  high  rank- 
ing ofllolals  favoring  at  least  serious  oon- 
sldsratlon  of  new  policy  measiires  are  Murray 
WddetOwum.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Economic  Policy;  Matirloe 
Mann,  a  former  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  and  Paul 
Vdokar.  ttader  Secretary  of  the  Ttaasury 
tor  Mcmetary  Aflklrs.  Recently.  Arthur  F. 
Bums.  Ohataman  of  the  Inderal  Reserve 
Board  has  also  glvwi  sertovu  thought  to  the 
<lesli»blllty  of  the  temporary  use  of  some 
form  ot  Incomee  polldes. 

"•Address  to  the  National  AssoclMlon  of 
Manufaoturers  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Levy 
concludes  that  lack  of  substantial  change 
in  un^nployment  and  inflati<m  will  bring 
increased  pressures  for  wage-price  con- 
trols. Those  conclusions  are  correct.  The 
unemployment  rate  stands  at  6.2  peroeot 
In  June  1971.  Ihflation  tes  zteen  to  6.9 
percent  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  flsoal 
year  1971.  Tlie  proUema  are  indeed  seri- 
ous. Old  fiscal  uid  monetary  policies  are 
not  woiiting.  The  President  has  the  tools, 
given  to  him  in  the  Economic  Btabiliza- 
tlon  Act  of  1970  which  recently  has  been 
extended  until  1972.  to  control  wages  azid 
prices  and  thus  to  provide  lower  unem- 
ployment rates,  price  and  wage  staUIlty, 
and  increased  growth  for  our  economy. 
Our  most  successful  attempts  to  combat 


inflation,  after  the  Korean  inflationary 
period,  consisted  of  wage  and  price  con- 
tn^  as  Dr.  Levy  points  out  in  his  article. 
Fiscal  and  monetary  "gradualism"  did 
not  work  as  QUi^ly  as  was  necessary  to 
prevoit  severe  hardship  in  the  late  1950'8. 
Neither  has  gradualion  woriced  in  our 
most  current  experience  with  inflation. 
The  consumer  price  index  and  general 
unemployment  rates  continue  to  rise.  At 
the  same  time,  our  growth  rate  is  slug- 
gish and  our  Federal  budget  reflects  a 
$23  billion  deficit. 

WnrXSPXXAD   SOFPOKT  foe   WAta/FBICK 
OONTEOXJB 

Those  who  call  for  some  form  of  wage 
price  controls  are  not  whistling  in  the 
dark.  Promhient  economists,  both  inside 
{ind  outside  of  Oovemment  circles,  are 
increasingly  unanimous  in  their  view  that 
the  economy  needs  tight  control  over 
wages  and  prices,  at  least  for  a  tempo- 
rary period.  Recognizing  that  wage  price 
control  may  be  necessary,  this  Congress 
has  c^ven  the  President  the  necessary 
tools  to  do  his  Job  in  the  Eccnomic 
Stabilization  Act.  Three  economists  who 
chaired  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
adminlstraticms  have  concluded  that  a 
wage-price  policy  is  the  missing  link  of 
our  overall  economic  strategy.  Members 
of  the  Presidoit's  own  party  have  rec- 
ognized that  wage  price  guidelines,  with 
some  form  of  Federal  enforcement  power, 
are  necessary  if  we  are  to  meet  our  eco- 
nomic goals.  Members  of  the  current 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  seem  to  be 
raoTt  and  more  persuaded  that  some 
form  of  incomes  policy  is  necessary. 
Every  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Including 
Chainnan  Arthur  Bums,  is  publicly  on 
record  favoring  wage-price  constraints. 
Other  prominent  economists,  Infihidtng 
recent  or  current  members  of  the  admin- 
istration, have  called  for  wage-price  con- 
tr(d8.  including  Murray  Weidenbaum. 
Maurice  Mann,  Henry  C.  Walllch.  and 
others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
a  recmt  issue  of  the  National  Journal 
which  indicates  the  widespread  support, 
within  and  outside  of  the  administra- 
tis, for  changes  in  current  administra- 
tion policy  toward  wage  price  control, 
•nie  article  is  entitled  "Economic  Re- 
port/Nixon Feeling  Pressures  to  Adopt 
Incomes  Policy."  written  by  John  M. 
Pearce. 

There  being  no  obJectloD.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  minted  in  the  Rbc<hu>, 
as  follows: 

BooMOMSo  RBrosT/Nncov  Ftauw 

To  Adopt  Imoomsb  Pouct 


(By  John  U.  Paaroe) 

Because  ot  his  reluctaooe  to  put  Ann  pt«s- 

Bure  on  Industry  and  unions.  Presldsnt  Hlxon 

is  being  "Jawboned"  steadily  toward  more 

dramatto  action  to  slow  ths  rise  ot  ptlcas 


Mr.  rnzonl  plans  to  weaken  the  power  at 
ooostmotlcii  unions  and  roll  back  recent  oU 
price  inersseas  aTlitminned  Dec.  4  and,  tn 
the  case  at  ott  pitoas,  tmiilamsnted  Deo.  sa 
by  Import  quota  taBraassa  at  100.000  taanrela 
a  ilaj  sufteneil  the  erttUlm  iMMto  the  Adp 
minlstraMoo.  But  thsy  had  ItttU  aOaot  on 
ootslde  calls  tor  more  aad  attltar  aetlaBs. 

While  most  ot  the  pr  assure  on  Mr.  mson 
I  ftam  Danocratle  potttlelaiis  axvl  eoon- 


cmlsts  who  were  ssaorlated  with  pest  Dsm- 
ocrattc  Administrations,  one  at  the  most  qw- 
dflc  propneals  so  far  has  corns  ftotn  Arthur 
F.  Btims.  Tti»  66-year-old  chairman  of  the 
Fedaral  Psserva  Board,  who  was  until  a  year 
ago  the  most  prominent  member  of  the 
Nixon  ewmomie  team,  suggested,  among  other 
Initiatives,  a  wage-price  review  board. 

And  a  detailed  plan  for  a  punitive  Income 
tax  on  corporations  that  agree  to  wage  settle- 
ments above  govemment-eet  guidelines  has 
been  submitted  by  Tale  University  profes- 
sor Henzy  O.  Walllch.  who  also  Is  senior  ad- 
viser to  outgotng  Treasury  Secretary  Darid 
M.  Kennedy,  and  Sidney  Walntiaub.  chair- 
man of  the  ecoDcmlce  department  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo.  Ont..  Canada.  Wein- 
tiaub  is  on  leave  from  the  University  of 
Pmnsylvanla. 

The  other  proposals  range  virtually  along 
the  entire  gamut  of  poaslbmtles,  from  guide- 
lines for  wage  and  price  Increases  (suifli  as 
the  "guldepoets"  liegun  In  1962  durlzkg  Jcdm 
F.  Kennedy's  Administration)  to  ftill,  though 
temporary,  wage-price  treeees.  (Par  reparU 
on  earlier  presturet  for  economic  poUcy 
changes,  see  p.  744,  1124.) 

All  call  for  some  type  of  "inoomes  poUcy," 
a  term  usually  applied  to  any  government 
effort  to  change  the  way  Uie  national  in- 
come pie  is  divided. 

With  the  exception  of  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth's  judgment  that  the  "new  economics" 
has  collapsed  under  the  weight  ot  big  com- 
panies and  big  labor  and  that  It  must  be 
succeeded  by  some  system  of  permanent 
wage  and  price  controls,  pnasure  for  formal 
controls  has  been  ooosplcuooaly  sparse. 

Despite  the  rejection  so  far  of  formal  fed- 
eral guidelines,  the  issue  remains  very  much 
under  oocuddsratlon. 

"We  know  vro  are  famMe."  said  Hendrik  8. 
Houthakker,  45.  a  member  of  the  Oouncll 
of  Economic  Advisers.  "If  it  turns  out  we 
are  dead  wrong  and  prices  go  up  more 
strongly  than  ever,  the  Admlnlstratioa  might 
weU  change  Its  time.  We  go  by  results." 

OOVXSNIIXMT   ADVISKSS 

Mr.  Nixon's  new  pressure  against  the 
higher  oU  prices  and  his  decision  to  try  to 
strengthen  buUdeie  in  contract  bargaining 
were  the  boldest  effwts  of  his  Administration 
to  influence  prices  and  wages. 

The  efforts,  outlined  in  a  Dae.  4  speech  to 
ths  National  Assodatlan  of  Manufiaotazen  In 
New  York,  reflected  conflicting  preasuras 
tma.  hla  principal  economic  advlsars— the 
Oouncll  of  Eoonomio  Advisers.  nspsiilaTIf 
ohaliman  Paul  W.  McOtvcken  axtd  "»— »'»»f* 
Hsrbert  Stein,  both  64;  and  Oeorge  P.  ShnltB, 
60.  diteotcr  of  the  aix-mooth-old  Ofllce  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

CKA:  MbOrackan  has  said  ssvanal  ttmaa, 
most  recently  at  a  news  ccnfaranoe  Dea  1, 
that  he  has  "never  bean  particularly  aUaiglo 
to  Jawtxnilng.  If  by  that  one  means  the 
proeaae  by  which  one  trtee  to  make  dear 
developments  In  the  economy  that  have  rel- 
evance to  public  policy." 

Stein's  posltlan  Is  less  dear.  Hs  said  m  a 
Smtionml  Journal  Interview  that  he  hae  an 
open  mind  about  Incomes  poUdss;  but  bs 
Indicated  hs  tyttmf*t%  ot  them  only  as  a 
devioe  tor  speemng  up  eoonomio  cocseotlons, 
wliKdi  must  bs  brooghit  shoot  mainly  by 
flsoal  (budget)  policy,  as  set  by  the  President 
and  Oongraas.  and  Baonstary  poUoy,  as  set  by 
the  Fadsial  Reserve  System. 

Bhulta:  ShuUa  could  not  bs  raaohad  di- 
reotly,  but  eeveral  faUow  government  eoano- 
mlsts offered  thair  Intarpretattons  of  his  po- 
sition. Most  of  them  siM  hs  ta  *^«'«— «"g  or 
has  become  the  President's  pranlar  advtaar 
on  eoonomio  matters. 

As  a  former  dean  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  graduate  school  of  business.  CBraUs 
is  oloeely  aasocUted  with  the  "Ohloago 
school"  of  mlnimnm  government  Interter- 
enoe  with  the  economy  and  heavy  rdlance 
on  monetary  policy. 

Several  groups — One  senior  Administration 
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offlctftl,  who  Mted  th*t  he  not  be  l<lentUl«d, 
confirmed  that  there  ere  aeverel  aehocda  ot 
thooi^t  on  tneomee  polldee  within  Mr.  Nlx- 
on'i  offldsl  femlly. 

"I  don't  know  If  you  would  cell  them 
groupe,"  he  said.  "Sometimes  the  group  1* 
one. 

"I  think  Stein  end  Sbults  would  rether 
do  nothing,  but  they  see  the  political  pres- 
8\irM.  There  ere  others,  like  Arthur  Bums, 
that  would  want  to  set  up  a  wage-prloe 
board." 

Another  goverxunent  economist,  who  also 
aaked  anonymity,  said  the  Preaident  glres 
considerable  weight  to  the  views  of  Sbulte. 
McCracken  and  Btima.  But,  be  said.  "I  would 
guess  that  Shiiltz  Is  number  one  at  this 
point.  I  have  to  add  "at  this  point,"  because 
that  vanea." 

BunW  femotene«»— He  said  Bums  has 
adopted  "a  more  remote  relationship"  with 
Mr.  Nixon  since  leaving  his  Cabinet-level 
Job  as  counselor  to  the  President. 

But.  this  economist  said.  If  Bums  "makes 
a  Judgment  on  what's  h^penlng  to  the 
economy — Fm  not  saying  a  recwnmendar 
tlon  on  economic  policy — ^I  think  the  Presi- 
dent would  give  that  considerable  weight, 
because  he's  found  Arthvir's  Judgment  on 
tboee  matters  quite  good  In  the  past." 

Shu^t^'  proximity — ^A  member  of  the  stafl 
m  Sbults'  own  agency,  OMB,  called  hl»  chief 
"obviously  a  heavyweight  adviser  to  the 
President." 

He  and  others  consider  It  very  important 
^fxm.t  Shvatz'  office  in  the  West  Wing  of  the 
White  House  Is  close  to  the  President's. 

"It  takes  Shult*  maybe  13  seconds  to  get 
to  the  oval  room  (Mr.  Nixon's  principal  of- 
floe)  If  he  doesn't  use  the  elevator.  None 
of  the  other  economic  advisers  coxild  get 
there  in  less  than  five  minutes,"  the  staff 
man  said.  ^^ 

When  ShiiltB  wm  Secretary  ot  tatxx  (19W- 
1970) ,  he  spoke  out  oCtcn  on  economic  mat- 
ters  rajeoting  time  after  time  the  suggeatUn 
that  the  Administration  install  some  sort  of 
incomes  poUcy. 

He  has  not  commented  p>TibU«ly  slnoe  July, 
when  OMB  was  fanned,  but  a  remark  he  mad* 
last  Wbroary  bafcra  ttte  Joliit  Boonnmle 
Oommittae  o<  Oangra»  Ja  typical.  He  rejectwl 
guldelinaa.  saylnc  they  "did  not  work  In  tUa 
country,  and  Ihey  have  been  tried  in  naaily 
all  the  democratlo  countilea  of  the  world 
and  havent  wotted  anywbare." 

Troika  aettvit9—'B»  waa  not  than  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "troika"— the  economic  poUoy 
group  oonaistlnc  of  the  chairman  of  the 
OKA,  the  secretary  of  ttie  treasury  and  ttoe 
director  of  the  Budget  Bureau  (now  OMB)— 
but  since  he  tMcame  bead  of  OMB,  he  haa 
been  actlTe  in  troika  affairs. 

One  Tiaaimj  Department  oadal  aaid 
Shnlts  iHMj  "haa  assumed  a  very  Important 
rale  axtd  is  fuDy  exercising  hla  role  in  the 
troika." 

He  said  that  Iieoause  Tleasury  Seeretary 
Kennedy  "was  not  srwh  a  strong  and  forceful 
personality"  in  troika  deliberations,  much  of 
the  leaponslbQity  feU  to  McCracken,  Stein 
and,  more  recently,  Shults. 

ShultE,  he  said,  "carries  a  great  deal  of 
weight  tMcauae  thatt  how  be  got  picked. 
The  Preaident  trosts  him." 

JTennedy:  Kennedy's  role  in  economic 
plt^nn^ng  and  policy  wK<Tig  has  been  im- 
dear  for  soom  time,  and  the  qoeation  be- 
came moot  when  Mr.  Nixon  announced  re- 
centty  that  be  Win  be  succeeded  nast  year  by 
J(dm  B.  Oconally,  a  Democrat,  and  tormer 
Texas  Oovemor  (ISM-OB)  and  Oearatary  ot 
the  Navy  (IMl). 

But  Kennedy'*  Inltuanoe — and  that  ot 
Treasury^— waa  Illustrated  by  the  mj  the 
OKA'S  seoond  "inflatton  alert"  waa  olaared 
by  high  Adndnlatratloti  oOelala  on  Kor.  37, 
a  ttUtsf.  It  wto  reiaaaad  the  fbUowtng  Toaa- 
d»y.O*e.l. 


BottttaAkkBr,  tlM  CKA  m«mb«r  otaarged  with 
early  d«reioi»Mnt  d  the  alert.  aaM  in  an 
interview  that  it  waa  aent  for  elaaranoc  to 
three  oOdala:  Bhulta.  lAbor  Seeretary  Jamas 
D.  BodfMn.  86.  and  Oommevoe  Seeretary 
Maurloe  E.  Stana.  02. 

It  waa  not  aent  to  Kennedy.  BOuthakker 
said,  beeatta*  "Tleaaury  doeant  really  have  a 
major  rsaponalbllity  la  this  area." 

Buma:  Although  9oA  Ohairmaa  Buma 
made  »  elear  laat  May  be  thought  aoma  type 
of  inoomeB  jMUoy— abort  of  wage  and  price 
oontrola— might  hasten  reduetiona  in  prloe 
inflation,  he  got  very  q>eeiflc  In  a  Loa  Angtf  ea 
q>eeeh  Dec  7. 

'mVe  are  dealing,  praotloally  ^Making,  with 
a  new  problem — naaaely,  persiatent  inflation 
In  tlie  taoe  of  subatantial  unemployment — 
and  the  cleealcal  remedlea  may  not  work  well 
■nongh  or  fast  *"««'g*'  in  this  case,"  Buma 
saUL  Among  the  poaaible  stepa  he  auggeated 
waa  "eatabllAiment  of  a  hlgh-levti  price  and 
wage  review  board"  with  the  power  to  Invea- 
tlgate.  advlae  and  reoommand  on  wage  and 
prloe  ehangea. 

Becauae  of  hla  background  aa  a  Prealdan- 
tlal  adviser  and  his  reputation  as  an  econo- 
mist. Bums  is  a  frequent  vlsltw  In  the  Preal- 
dent'a  offloe.  The  subatance  of  his  discussions 
with  Mr.  Nixon  is  a  carefully  guarded  secret, 
however. 

However,  (me  Fed  ofllelid  said,  "He  oartalnly 
waant  ipealrlng  for  Blehard  Nixon"  whan  he 
said  m  Loa  Angelaa.  "We  need  to  explore  with 
an  open  mind  what  stepe  beyond  monetary 
and  flaoal  poUdaa  may  need  to  be  taken  by 
government  to  strengthen  oonfldenoe  ot  con- 
sumers and  businessmen  in  the  nation's 
future." 

WsnaifBAtrK:  Intemal  pressures  for  some 
version  ot  inoomea  poUcy  first  broke  into  the 
open  laat  auouner.  whan  Murray  L.  Weiden- 
haum.  48.  aaststant  aacretary  of  the  treasury 
for  eoonomlo  affairs,  told  a  congreeslonal  sub- 
committee, "I  think  the  time  has  oome  to 
give  some  serious  oonslderation  to  soma  form 
of  inoomas  policy ." 

Maurlda  Mann,  an  assistant  director  of  the 
OAoe  of  Management  and  Budget,  later 
added  hla  voloe  to  Weldanbaum'a. 

Mkan  haa  atnoe  left  government  to  become 
executive  vloe  preaident  of  a  Philadelphia 
bank;  Weidenbaum  haa  turned  hla  attention 
to  aecuring  congreeslonal  passage  of  his  pet 
project,  a  plan  to  ahare  federal  revanuea  wltti 
dtlea  and  atatea. 


Mr.  Nixon  haa  been  under  preaaure  from 
Congreaa  for  a  year,  but  the  preaaure  haa  in- 
tenslfled  since  the  OKA  put  out  Its  seoood 
'inflation  alert"  Dec.  1  and  the  Freeldeat 
made  his  eeonomlc  address  to  the  manufae- 
turan' aaaoetation  Dae.  4. 

Lagialaitinn:  Congreaalanal  Demoorata 
armed  Mr.  Nlaon  with  two  lawa  aaoiwlng  bUn 
to  clamp  oontrola  on  credit  and  "stabtllaa." 
or  freaae.  wagea.  prloea.  salarlea  and  rents.  He 
has  said  repeatedly  he  doea  not  want  the 
auth<»1ty  and  will  not  uae  it.  The  two  laws 
are: 

■Hke  credit  Control  Aet  (80  Stat  878), 
pasanrt  a  year  ago.  giving  the  Prealdant  per- 
manent aotlMnty  to  trigger  credit  oontrola 
whloih  would  tlien  be  admlniatered  by  the 
Federal  Baaerve  Board.  HUD  Secretary  George 
Homney  laat  MAy  II  advocated  using  credit 
contnia  to  aid  bouaing. 

The  TBnonomIe  StaMllntlon  Act  (84  Stat 
7M),  part  of  the  Defenae  ProdnoUon  Act 
paaaed  laat  August,  gtvlng  the  PraaldaBt  au- 
thority to  atabUlae  wagea.  prloea,  aalartea  and 
raneta.  Sb  oould  fnaaa  them  aenaa  the  board 
or  aaiaetlTely  at  any  Mnl  back  to  wbsre  they 
werelfnyas. 

Jtkb  wage-prtoe  ttmme  anthodty  la  to  expire 
next  Feb.  38.  but  the  Bouae  WanklTig  and 
Ouwency  Committee  haa  tvpt^onA  a  MD  (BR 
19638)  extandlng  it  to  the  end  of  Mareh. 
to  enable  tbe  new  Ooncreas  to  make  tip  ita 


own  mind  about  tba  atad  for  this  kind  of 
authcri^. 

Demoorata:  The  Dsmooratlo  laadarahlp  In 
both  the  Bouae  and  Bsnate  urged  Mr.  Nlaon 
on  Dee.  8.  the  day  before  hie  speech  to  the 
maaufaotonia'  aaaoelatlon,  to  trssaa  wagaa 
and  prloee  for  80  to  60  daya  ao  that  guide- 
llnea  for  voluntary  reatrmlnt  oould  be  drawn 
up. 

Senate  ila^orttf  lisader  Mike  Manafleld. 
Bouae  Speaker  John  W.  MoOocmack  and 
Bouae  Majority  liSader  Carl  Albert  held  a 
Joint  news  oonferanoe  to  caU  for  Itie  tem- 
porary freem  to  permit  the  government  to 
work  out  guldellnee  with  induatry.  unions 
and  other  groa|». 

San.  wnilam  Prosmlra.  D-W1%.  this  month 
auggeated  that  Mr.  Nixon  oaU  upon  labor  and 
bnalneaa  leaden  to  dateRnlna  whait  would  be 
fair  wage  and  prlo*  tnareaaaa,  and  tttan  Im- 
poaa  gnldeUnaa  to  prodnoe  them.  Be  said 
guldeUnea  would  be  a  wockabla  altamatlTa 
to  rigid  controls.  whl<di  ho  aald  would  be  dUB- 
enlt  to  admlnlater  during  a  war  whldx  lacks 
wide  public  support.  Boonomlsta'  paper:  The 
three  economists  who  chaired  the  OKA  during 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Admlniatratlona 
reported  in  September,  after  a  atudy  for  the 
Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee,  that  a 
"oooperatlve  wage-prloe  policy,"  enlisting  the 
support  of  both  buslnees  and  labor.  Is  the 
••missing  link  of  economic  policy." 

The  report,  prepared  by  Walter  Htiler 
(1901-04),  Arthur  M.  Okun  (1968-00)  and 
Oardner  Aekley  (1904-68),  suggested  that 
the  Admlnistraitlon  begin  a  "prudent  but  de- 
daive  ahlft  toward  the  support  of  growth, 
designed  to  halt  promptly  the  widening  of 
the  production  gap  and  the  rlae  ot  unem- 
ployment." 

Mr.  Nixon'e  own  advisers  have  i>ubllidy 
endorsed  a  goal  of  more  expansion  in  an 
effort  to  restore  "full  employment" — by  defi- 
nition, a  situation  in  whUh  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  4  per  cent  or  less    ti/  July  1973. 

■0OHO1CI8T  paasTTun 

Advice  from  eoonomisti  outside  govern- 
ment is  almost  universally  in  favor  of 
stronger  action:  disagreement  is  on  taetias 
xattiar  than  strategy.  OTMuy:  A  plan  similar 
to  Bums'  Los  Angeiss  proposal  has  been 
advanced  by  Jamaa  L.  dieary,  ezeoutlva  vioa 
prealdeat  and  economist  for  the  VS.  Ttust 
Oo.  of  Nsw  Tork. 

"I  think  Mr.  Nixcm  should  go  to  what  I 
would  regard  as  being  the  abeolute  minimum 
he  oufi^t  to  do,  and  that  Is  to  appoint  vrttat 
Arthur  Bums  caUed  a  wage-price  review 
board,  or  what  I  was  calling  a  wage-price 
stabUisaUon  board,"  CLeary  told  Natianal 
Journal. 

"1  don't  know  exactly  wtmt  Bums  has  in 
mind,  but  what  I  have  In  mind  Is  a  board 
that  would  have  repreaentatlon  from  labor, 
management  and  the  general  public,"  he 
eald. 

CLeary  advocated  a  board  with  Ita  own 
staff  and  the  authority  to  Involve  Itself  in 
negotiations  In  major  induetrles  and  impor- 
tant disputes  involving  municipal  serrlcee. 
such  as  public  transportation. 

Weintraub-Wallleb:  One  plan  Treasury  is 
considering  waa  devetc^ed  Independentty  by 
Welntraub  and  Walllch.  They  propceed  that 
the  government  decide  what  wage  levd  is  In- 
flationary, set  a  guideline,  then  penalise 
companies  whose  total  wagee  increaae  mors 
than  Chat  during  a  year. 

The  penalty  would  be  added  to  an  offend- 
ing company's  liMymt  tax. 

WaUleh  said  in  an  Interview  the  guldepost 
cotUd  not  be  the  long-term  gain  in  produc- 
tivity—the 3.3-per  cent  limit  on  wages  and 
prloas  sat  during  the  Kennedy  AdmUUstra- 
tk» — nor  imiduotlvlty  plus  the  inereosa  in 
tb»  cost  ot  Uvlng,  for  '*then  you  validate 
ths  going  rate  of  Inflation  " 

Instsad.  Walllch  recommended  produettv- 
Ity  plua  half  the  current  rate  ot  inflation. 
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The  guideline  would  be  Impnaad  only  on 
wage  increaaes.  Welntraub  and  Walllch  said 
that  the  certain  knowledge  that  too-large 
wage  increasee  woxild  bring  higher  Income 
taxea  would  stiffen  management's  back  at 
the  bargaining  table. 

Prices  would  remain  under  control,  Wal- 
llch said,  becauae  busineaa  would  find  ita 
production  coets  rising  less  rapidly.  In  ad- 
dition, he  said,  "an  increase  In  the  Income 
tax  la  very  hard  to  shift,  certainly  in  the 
short  run." 

Welntraub  said  he  had  considered  aeveral 
poeslbilitles  tar  beefing  up  the  government's 
efforts  to  control  inflation,  and  "this  seems 
to  be  the  most  Innocuous,  in  the  sense  of 
least  Interference  and  least  bureauoraoy."  B* 
said  the  plan  "Is  surdy  not  antl-unlon  ooui- 
pared  to  any  other  reoommandatlon,  and 
above  an  it  is  not  anti-labor." 

Treasury  Under  Seoetary  Charlee  E. 
Walker,  47,  confirmed  that  Welntraub,  who 
was  on  Walker's  Ph.D.  examination  commit- 
tee at  the  Unlvetstty  of  Pennsylvania  In  1985, 
had  approadiad  him  about  the  plan  and  that 
it  was  being  studied. 

"We're  going  to  examine  it.  but  that  glvea 
no  prejudloe  one  way  or  the  other  as  to 
what  we  ml^t  come  out  with,"  he  said. 

Rooea:  One  of  the  strongest  and  most  de- 
tailed suggestions  for  a  new  Incomes  policy 
came  tram  Bobert  V.  Rooea,  tormer  under 
secretary  of  the  treasury  for  monetary  affairs 
(1901-04). 

In  testimony  bafbn  the  Houee  w^n^t^g 
and  Ourrency  Committee  on  June  17  and 
a^ln  In  a  National  Journal  interview.  Rooea 
called  for  a  three-etep  plan  to  curb  the 
upward  q>lrals  of  prloee  and  unemployment: 

a  temporary  treom  on  aU  wagea,  prloes. 
rente  and  dlvldands; 

an  Incomes  poUey  worked  out  among  gov- 
ernment officials  and  key  Interest  groupe 
with  whleh  aU  would  agree  they  oould  live; 

a  1970  version  of  the  Tsn^iorary  National 
Economic  Committee  of  the  late  lesoe.  with 
authority  to  reexamine  the  nation's  entire 
price  and  wage  struotura. 

Roosa  said  he  doubts  voluntary  frnssea 
would  work,  because  "vary  large  wage  in- 
creaees"  since  his  June  17  pzoposal  had 
locked-in  dlqparltUa. 

"Wherever  you  try  to  pot  a  braka  on  ttitai 
there  are  going  to  be  at  least  half  of  the  af- 
fected people  who  olalm  that  they  havant 
caught  up  yet."  he  said.  "So  it  may  weU  ba 
that  if  this  Is  going  to  be  halted  It  win  ra- 
quire  a  compulsory  treeae  for  aa  Indaflalte 
period — ^Do  more  than  six  months.  hopsfoUy 

After  that,  he  said,  the  optlona  would  In- 
clude "at  the  one  extreme,  the  WWlloh  and 
Welntraub  idea  of  a  tax  on  the  pcoflts  of 
firms  who  exceed  soms  Iwllflated  gutdspoat 
figure,  to.  at  the  other,  oompulsary  arbitra- 
tion, whldi.,at  least  for  soms  Indxistrlee. 
Bums  mentioned  la  his  speech." 

Oalbralth;  Tlie  awst  psmlmlstlu  vlsv  and 
Uie  most  eatrsms  wiggaslluu  oomss  from  Oal- 
bralth, former  smlisssailie  to  ladla  (1061- 
63)  and  a  Barvard  Uhlvsrslty  eoonomlcs  pco- 
fessor  now  tsaoblng  at  Cambridge  tJhlvenlty 
in  Kngland. 

Speaking  to  the  FMMan  Society  la  Novan- 
ber,  Oalbralth  deelarsd  the  "new  eoononUos" 
dead. 

What  kUled  It,  he  said.  Is  tbe  t».i«««tT 
power  of  trade  unions  and  larga  oorposatlaiM, 
Milch  makes  it  poaslUe  for  them  to  over- 
ride any  adjustments  la  the  aoonomy  gov- 
•mment  may  try  to  make. 

Be  saM  ths  only  way  to  dsal  with  the  att- 
uation  ia  to  sstaWWi  a  new  aystem  of  per- 
manent prloe  and  wags  oontrols  eoverlag  at 
least  the  atrongast  uaJons  and  """r^^ltf 


Council:  One  of  the  most  tsUlng 
disssnts  from  Mr.  Nixon's  economic  game 
plan  came  three  weeks  bet  on  the  November 
election  from  the  Busineaa  Coundl,  a  group 
of  190  top  oorporat*  executives  who  meet  ev- 
ery su  months  at  Bot  ^)ringB.  Va..  to  analyas 
government  eoonomie  poUoy. 

During  an  Oot.  17  panel  dtscusslon  on  the 
economy  attended  by  several  prominent  gov- 
ernment ofllclals,  in«iti«iing  MoCraoksn.  the 
oouitcU  agreed  that  present  Adailnlstxatlon 
poUdss  oould  not  st^  inflation. 

The  panel  dismission  was  closed  to  r^ort- 
ers— aU  Buslnsss  Ooundl  sssslons  ars 
dossd— 4rat  It  was  snmmarlaad  later  by  Vtwl 
J.  Bordi,  60.  chairman  of  Oenaral  Beotrlo 
Co.  and  than  ohairman  of  the  oounoIL  Be 
haa  been  auooaeded  by  WUllam  M.  Batten, 
chairman  of  j.  c.  Penney  Oo. 

Reflecting  flve  weeks  later  on  the  Buslnees 
Council's  decision  to  make  Its  dissent  public 
a  day  before  its  leaders  met  with  the  Pred- 
dent,  Borohsald: 

"I  don't  think  we  had  much  choice  on 
that.  It  was  the  coneensus  of  Industrial 
corporations." 

During  an  interview  in  his  New  Tork 
office  Nov.  34.  Borcb  aald  the  council's  pod- 
tlon  was  "a  little  sensaUonallzed  by  the 
press."  The  podtion.  he  said,  had  two  major 
points: 

There  was  "complete  agreement  that  the 
Administration's  monetary  and  fiscal  pdi- 
des  are  sound." 

"As  a  secondary  element,"  the  govern- 
ment did  not  seem  to  understand  that  the 
Inevitable  labor  coet  Inoreases  of  the  next 
three  years  (most  of  which  are  froaen  Into 
contracts)  are  significant  in  terms  of  price 
stabUlty. 

At  the  news  conference  Oct.  17,  Borcb  said 
the  oouncU  panel  thought  the  Administra- 
tion "should  explore  other  things  rather 
Uian  rdy  purdy  on  monetary  and  fiscal  re- 
straints," the  daaslaal  devloee  it  haa  relied 
upon  to  stop  the  inflation. 

However,  Boroh  said,  the  ooxindl  wanted 
no  part  of  formal  gulddines  of  wage  and 
price  controls.  "The  negativee  wera  much 
dearer  than  the  podtivea  on  this."  he  added. 

Martin:  A  call  tor  sterner  action  oame 
from  an  unexpected  direction  Bov.  5.  when 
WUllam  MoOheaney  Martla  Jr..  Buma'  pred- 
eceeaor  aa  chairman  of  the  Fed.  urged  the 
Admlnlstratton  to  adopt  an  i^^vtmea  policy. 

GuldeUnea  would  put  ths  gorammsntls 
sanction  behind  lAbor  and  managsmant  oA- 
dals  who  try  to  resist  inflationary  inersasss. 
Mkrtln  said  at  a  newa  oonferenoe  after  a 
apaaeh  to  the  MstropoUtaa  Washington 
Board  of  Ttada.  He  said.  "I've  had  both 
labor  and  busineaa  people  aay  to  me,  "Why 
doesnt  somsone  say  what  a  reasonable  levd 
la?'" 

Martta  would  not  place  the  entire  burden 
on  the  govammant.  bowavar.  "I  think  It  la 
nsoaaaarx  for  bualnasaaa,  twnksiB  and  Indt- 
vUtoala  to  itoam  mors  vastnOnt  than  thsy^a 
bean  doing.  Wa  cant  rely  on  flaoal  and  mons- 
tary  poMey  alone." 

<JMD:  Tb*  Oammlttaalior  ■snnomlo  Davalop- 
msnt,  a  study  group  eonalBtIng  aalaly  of 

man.  laeoounandad  Bov.  38  that  tlM  govem- 
msnt  eat  up  a  three  man  boaid  on  pilaas  and 
Ineomee  to  davaiop  "broad  aoma  of  appro- 
prlata  nonlnflatlMary  vans  and  prtoe  ba- 
havlar  that  iroald  giva  aooM  gnldanee  to 


Tlia  OBD  aald  ttaa 
lie 
tially 

It  nrgadttoat 
be  rsjaotad  daply 
baptovanln 


Interest  graopa  are  as  does  to  imanimlty 
■»  the  eoonomiata  in  their  calla  tor  stfvngar 
Presidential  action,  altliough  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  motivee. 
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"We  do  not  ballsve  that  falling  to  develop 
and  emptoy  such  poUdss  would  bs  war> 
ranted  simply  because  tiidr  affectlvonasa 
cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty.  If  tbsy 


should  not  prove  to  be  vary  effeettve,  any 
adverse  effecu  are  also  likdy  to  be  aamU. 

"But  U  they  do  he^  m  reoonolUag  tUgh 
uneoqdoyment  with  reasonable  pdoe  atahU- 
Ity,  the  payoff  tram  adopting  them  oould  be 
atgnifioant.  On  balance  of  oonaldarataons, 
therefore,  we  believe  that  the  Vnlted  States 
diould  indude  voluntary  wage-price  polidea 
among  ito  tooU  for  reconciling  price  atablllty 

and   high    nnmanptttmrKam^  - 

lAbor:  The  reaction  of  organised  labor  to 
talk  of  formal  oontrola  bas  been  lukewarm. 

AFIr-CIO  Prasldant  Oaorge  Maaay,  76,  tdd 
a  nawa  oonfaaaaoe  Nov.  9 : 

"Wa  don't  advocate  oontrola.  Bowever.  If 
(Mr.  Nlaon)  taals  that  the  dtuatlon  calla 
for  it,  wwll  go  atone  ptovlded  if e  equality 
of  saerlfioe  on  the  part  of  aU— not  JiMt  wage 
and  prloe  oontrola  but  wage  and  price  con- 
trols and  oontrols  on  aU  sorts  of  income,  ao 
that  everybody  would  make  a  contribution 
to  the  eolutlon  of  tbto  prablam." 

TlM  AFXr-GID's  dilet  economist,  research 
dlreetor  Nathaald  Ooldflngsr.  has  Judged  the 
Nlzon  game  plan  a  total  faUure. 

"We  think  It's  disastrous.  It  created  races- 
don  and  rising  unemployment,"  he  said  in 
an  Interview. 

IntemaUonal  preesuraa:  The  economic 
staff  of  the  Organisation  for  Boonomic  Co- 
operation and  Devdopment  iesued  a  report 
in  Paris  last  month  urging  a  ooiMerted  inter- 
national attack  on  «nfi^^t(«n  ^Qd  advocating 
a  mlxtiue  of  polldee  to  oc»nbat  It. 

Among  them  waa  an  Innnmaa  poUcy,  so 
far  resisted  by  the  Nlaon  Adadnlstiatlon  in 
any  stem  form,  and  active  manpower  and 
antitrust  paUdss,  botti  of  whlsh  wera  aag- 
gested  by  Bums  in  his  Los  Angdes  apeaoli 

OUTLOOK 

Mr.  Nixon  and  his  advisers  say  they  are 
dedicated  to  foUowlng  eapandonary  eoo- 
nomlc  polides  to  restore  the  eoonamya 
groarth  and  bring  "***— Trt"T'"*^'t  down  to 
the  "fuU  employment"  levd  of  about  4  per 
cent. 

On  the  day  Mr.  Nixon  told  the  n»nufao- 
turers'  aaaodatlon  the  Admlnlstratlan 
wantsd  to  bring  unemployment  down,  the 
unemployment  rate  was  8.8  par  cent,  the 
higheat  ia  aevep  yeara  Other  Indleatora 
ahowed  Induatrlal  produetian  H««ai«j^  m 
N^nambar  liar  the  fourth  oonssentlva  aionth. 
although  its  dedlne  of  .7  par  cant  was  lass 
pradpltous  than  its  October  dedlns  of  3.1 
percent. 

Becovary:  Mr.  Mlxon  outUaad  to  the  man- 
ufSetuian  three  trends  that  ha  aald  dioold 
countaraet  the  gloomy  econoaalc 

Budget  policy  already  haa 
panstonary.  Tbm  fiscal  1973  budget,  whleh 
must  be  suboilttsd  to  Oongrass  In  Januaty. 
win  be  balanced  on  a  "fuU  emptoymsnT' 
bads:  that  is.  It  wUl  be  la  balaaee  tf  ths 
government  spends  no  more  than  it  would 
take  in  if  the  economy  wera  operating  at 
capael^. 

Fad  Ohairmaa  Buma  haa  aaaiiiart  the 
Praaldnt  that  the  Fad  wlU  "pcovMa  fnUy  tor 
the  inoreaalng  mmietary  needs  of  ths  soon- 
omy."  Bums  did  not  conflrm  the  ptedge  In 
bis  spssch  In  Los  Angdes.  The  Fed  so  tar 
Is  conunlttsd  pnbUdly  only  to  a  growth  rats 
in  the  nonsy  siqiffly  (currency  In  droulatlon 
plus  fOiSBklng  aeoounta  in  banks)  of  8  par 
oMitayear. 

Intarast  ratea  are  cooBlng  down  aa  a  ra- 
aalt  of  'tartar  eradlt  poUdaa  and  cnitilag  cf 
Inflatlonaiy  pay^dogy." 

Btda:  CBA  mamhar  Stala  told  the  ftwest- 

that  both  fiscal  polkiy  and  the  bmsmt  sup- 
ply win  have  to  aapand  aaora  ttian  they  did 
durliw  1970  U  ths  aconaaay  la  to  riss  to  Its 
potential  output  In  two  yaam. 

"Tb  gat  tha  aofammy  19  to  Its  potential 
in  two  yaata  wouU  raqvbre  an  IneBaaaa  of  I 
output  of  about  19.8  per  cent,  or  a  Itttla « 
6  par  cant  a  ysar."  he  had  aald  Oot '. 

"Bven  with  raaaonable  sueceaa  tn  1 
the  inflation  rate,  one  migiit 
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on  »yanic«  prtoe  luui  iimm  of  •  p«»  etnt  • 
jMtr  during  this  period— man  tX  flzst  uid 
lew  et  ttM  enH  "nils  woold  mean  avenge 
liiufiieene  In  the  money  Taltw  oT  Oroee  Na^ 
tlonal  Produot  of  9  per  oent  a  year." 

Btem-fe  eetimato  <tf  8-per  oent  aTeng*  prlM 
incneeee  omr  tbe  next  two  yean  is  k»m- 
thing  that  etin  mnat  be  aelilend,  ainee  the 
Conciuner  Price  Index  roee  at  an  annual  rate 
of  4J  per  oent  during  July.  Auguit  and  Sep- 
tember. In  oomparlaon,  taonvnr,  the  rata  for 
the  final  eu  nurntha  oC  1869  ma  6.9  per  oent. 

Next  Btepe:  ffcxniomlaU  Booaa  and  Olieary 
told  national  Journal  that  Mr.  mzon  win 
have  to  move  to  a  still  stronger  ineomes 
poUey  if  he  Is  to  realm  his  gbals  at  fuU 
employm«it  aiul  «<H«<Tii«htTig  inflation  be- 
fon  tbe  1979  eleottcm  campaign. 

"I  would  think  that  within  a  rather  limited 
period  of  time,  we  will  see  them  mon  Into 
iwtiwt>«<"e  Uke  this  wage-prloe  review 
board,"  CLeary  said.  "I  think  that's  the  next 
Mg  thing." 

Rooea  said  be  did  not  see  how  the  Presi- 
dent could  avoid  stronger  economic  potldes. 

"Barring  a  miracle,"  Booea  said,  "tbe 
President  Is  going  to  have  unemployment 
above  8  per  oent  pretty  soon,  headed  toward 
eeven.  In  the  face  of  that,  and  with  a  wish 
to  try  to  ohedc  inflation,  and  at  the  same 
time  being  required  to  do  an  awful  lot  to 
stimulate  the  economy  to  stop  that  unem- 
ployment from  rising,  he's  going  to  bava  to 
coaqtromlse  by  at  least  Introducing  some 
more  direct  form  of  compulsory  fact-finding." 

A  government  economist,  who  asked  not 
to  be  identified  by  name,  said  be  thought  the 
odds  wan  in  favor  of  Mr.  Mlzon's  moving 
further. 

The  NAM  speech,  he  said,  prbved  that  the 
Prssldant  is  willing  to  take  what  action  be 
thinks  Is  neoeasary — although  be  said  no- 
body in  government  now  bellevea  dlreot 
oontrois  or  wage-price  fneaea  an 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  support 
for  wage-price  controls  is  widespread. 
Those  who  object  to  at  least  tonporary 
wage-price  legislation  do  so,  I  believe, 
with  the  nl'^fa^'^f  assumptloas  about 
the  true  nature  of  our  economy  and  the 
real  seriousness  of  our  current  inflation- 
ary situation.  We  must  act  now  before 
our  fgonowty  spirals  out  of  control. 

Sir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  and 
sundry  other  articles  pertinent  to  the 
subject  of  my  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Itacoao. 

Ttoen  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Rbcobs,  as  follows : 

a  9458 

A  bill  to  authorln  a  temporary  prtc»>wsge 
freeae  pending  the  establlsbment  of  a  Na- 
tional Prtee-Wage  StabUlsatlon  Board, 
^nA  to  veet  In  sucli  Boeutt  tbe  power  nec- 
eesary  to  protect  tbe  public  Interest  In 
prloe  stability  and  the  control  of  Infla- 
tion 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ani  House 

of  Itepret€7Uative$  of  the  United  Statee  of 

America  in  Congreaa  assembled, 
SROBT  irrxji 
Sacnox  1.  TtiM  Act  may  Iw  dted  as  the 

"Nattonal  Price-Wage  StabUlsatlon  Act". 
FiNnnros,  Fuaroex,  and  nman 
Sac.  a.  The  Congrees  finds  that — 

(1)  the  dimtnlshing  teal  purchasing  power, 
high  Interest  rates  and  insufflclent  job  op- 
portunltlee  which  result  from  tbe  current 
combined  Inflation  and  recession  are  posing 
severe  threats  to  the  national  welfare;  and 

(2)  special  measures  to  resist  Inflation 
arising  from  the  exercise  of  market  powers 
an  required  until  such  time  as  monetary 
and  flsqtf .  mnamrns  can  return  the  national 


economy  to  its  full  potential  without  en- 
gendering further  rapid  Inflation. 
It  is  tbe  purpoae  of  this  Act  to  provide  tbe 
means  for  tbe  effective  control  of  Inflation. 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  tbe  Oongrees  that  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  Act  should  be  exer- 
cised with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  cmnpetltlve  enterprise.  In- 
cluding collective  Tiargalnlng,  and  in  a  man- 
ner wblch  win  result  in  the  apiAloatlon  ot 
only  sucti  controls  as  an  Imperative  In  the 
public  Interest. 

TSMPOBAaT  PBiox-wsaa  va^BB 

Sac.  8.  (a)(1)  The  President  shall  issue 
such  ordera  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  stabillae  prtces.  rents,  wages,  and 
salaries  at  levels  not  less  than  those  prevail- 
ing on  July  15,  1971.  Such  ordera  and  reg- 
ulations may  provide  for  the  making  of  such 
adjustments  ss  may  be  necessary  to  pnvent 
gross  inequities. 

(2)  Any  order  or  regulation  Issued  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  terminate  on  tbe  date 
on  which  tbe  National  Price- Wage  Stabilisa- 
tion Board  (established  under  section  4) 
publlsbes  the  guidelines  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 5.  Such  termination  does  not  affect  any 
proceeding  under  section  9(a)  for  a  viola- 
tion of  any  such  order  or  regulation,  or  for 
the  punishment  for  contempt  committed  in 
violation  of  any  injunction  Issued  imder  eec- 
tlon  9(b),  committed  prior  to  such  termi- 
nation. 

(b)  Tbe  President  may  delegate  the  per- 
formance of  any  function  under  this  sec- 
tion to  such  ofllcers,  departments,  or  agen- 
cies of  tbe  United  Statea  as  be  deems  appro- 
priate. 

KSrAXUBHICXltT  OW  BOUtO 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Independent  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Frtoe-Waga  Stablllaatlon  Board  (here- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Board") 
i^iloh  Shan  be  oompoeed  of  flve  membsn  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Prealdent  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Senate.  The 
Presidant  shall  i^ipolnt  one  member  with  ex- 
tensive Oovemmant  experience  to  serve  as 
Ohatrman.  Tlxe  remaining  memben  shall  be 
^pointed  so  as  to  maintain  a  fair  balanos 
In  tbe  remaining  n:iembers  among  leaden 
drawn  from  business,  labor,  and  consumers. 

(b)  The  Ohabman  and  the  other  mem- 
ben of  the  Board  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  ntea  preserlbed  for  levtis  n  and  IV, 
req;>ectlvely,  of  the  Xxecutlve  Schedule  un- 
der subchapter  n  at  chapter  63  of  title  6. 
United  States  Oode.  Any  vacancy  In  the 
Board  may  be  flUed  In  tbe  manner  in  which 
the  original  ^>polntment  was  made. 

(c)  Three  memben  of  the  Board  shall  oon- 
sUtute  a  quorum. 

(d)  TiM  Board  may  appoint  and  flx  the 
onmpensatlon  ot  such  personiMl  as  it  dseooas 
advisable.  Sndx  personnd  shall  be  appointed 
std>Ject  to  the  provisions  of  title  8,  tTnlted 
Statea  Oode,  governing  lypolntments  in  the 
oompeiltive  servloe,  and  StaaU  be  paid  in  ao- 
oordanoe  with  Hm  ptovialons  ot  diapter  61 
and  subch^>ter  m  of  chapter  68  of  such  title 
rrtatlng  to  elsaalfloatlon  and  Oeneral  Sched- 
ule pay  ratea. 

(e)  Hie  Board  Is  authoriaed — 

(1)  to  issue  rulea,  regulations,  and  crden 
neoeasary  to  carry  oat  its  functions  under 
this  Act: 

(8)  to  obtain  the  seiTloes  of  experU  and 
oonsultants  from  private  life  In  aooordanoe 
with  the  provisions  of  section  8109  of  title 
5,  imitsd  States  Oode;  and 

(8)  to  obtain  directly  from  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Oovemment  such  informa- 
tion or  other  data  In  the  poassaslon  of  suab 
department  or  agency  (other  than  Informa- 
tion or  data  the  release  at  which,  in  the  opm- 
lon  of  the  head  o<  such  departmant  or  agen- 
cy, la  Inconsistent  with  the  national  Interest 
or  security)  as  may  be  necessary  or  ^pro- 
prlate,  in  the  determination  of  the  Board,  to 
carry  out  its  functions 


FOXLiCATioif  OP  aumauiraa 


Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Board  Shall  publish  as  soon 
after  taking  ofBoe  as  Is  feasible  a  set  of  baslo 
gulddlnes  for  price  and  wage  changea.  in- 
dudlng  a  set  of  q>eclflc  exceptions  from,  or 
modlfleatlons  of.  the  guidelines  for  any  can 
In  which  adherence  to  the  basic  guidelines 
would  create  undue  hardship. 

(b)  Tbe  Board  shall  consult  with  leaden 
of  business,  labor,  and  oonsumen  in  estab- 
Ushlng  such  guldSUnee  and  specific  excep- 
tions and  modifications. 

(c)  Tbe  Board  shaU  Include  In  the  baslo 
price  g\ildeltnes  provisions  which  take  ac- 
count of  changes  In  unit  costs,  productivity, 
and  profit  margins,  and  of  pnvlous  price 
changes.  Tbe  Board  shall  include  In  the 
baste  wage  guidelines  provtslons  which  take 
account  of  increases  in  national  productivity 
and  living  costs,  and  of  pnvlous  changea  In 
wage  ratea. 

(d)  If  the  Board  publlshee  basic  wage 
gulddlnes  which  call  on  employees  to  forego 
any  part  of  tbe  legitimate  wage  increaaee  n- 
quired  by  increases  in  living  costs  and  na- 
tional productivity,  tbe  basic  price  guldellnee 
shall  include  a  corresponding  call  on  corpo- 
ntlons  to  forego  a  comparable  Increan  in 
prices  due  to  an  increase  In  costs. 

(e)  Tbe  Board  may  from  time  to  time 
publish  such  amendments  to  the  gxUdelines 
as  it  deems  neceesary. 

axposTS  jTTSTtmNO  Faxes  os  wags  DrcaBASBS 
Sao.  6.  (a)(1)  The  Board  may  by  order  or 
regulation  requln  any  corporation  whoee  ac- 
tivities the  Board  determines  may  have  a 
substantial  Infiatlonary  Impact  on  the  eoon- 
(sny  to  file  with  it  an  economic  justification 
for  any  substantial  price  mciease  for  any  sig- 
nificant product.  Such  economic  Justification 
shall  show  that  the  price  increase  Is  consis- 
tent with  the  ^pllcable  guldSllnes  or  ths 
way  In  which  It  departs  from  those  gulde- 
llnee. 

(9)  The  Board  shaU  preacrlbe  regulations 
defining  for  purpoees  of  this  subsection  tbe 
terms  "significant  product",  and  "sutietan- 
tlal  price  Increase". 

(3)  (A)  The  eccmomle  Justification  for  a 
price  increase  which  takes  effect  after  tbe 
Initial  publication  of  guidelines  imder  sec- 
tion 6  ShaU  be  fUed  with  the  Board  thirty 
days  before  the  date  such  increase  takes  ef- 
fect, and  no  sudi  price  Increase  may  take 
tfeot  until  tbe  expiration  of  such  thirty- 
day  period. 

(B)  A  Justification  shall  be  fUed  under 
this  subsection  with  re^Mct  to  any  price  in- 
crease which  takes  effect  before  such  initial 
publication  only  If  the  Board  requests  such 
Justlflcatton.  Such  Justification  ahall  be  filed 
within  thirty  days  of  such  request. 

(O)  No  jTistlfieaUon  need  be  filed  with 
reinject  to  a  price  Increase  which  takee  ef- 
fect mon  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
(b)  Bush  labor  organlaatton  which  bar- 
gains with  any  oorporatlon  to  which  sub- 
seotlan  (a)  applies  (or  with  any  mum- 
employer  association  which  Includea  such 
ocrpontion)  and  which  obtains  a  wage  in- 
creeae  for  employeea  cf  such  cccporatlon 
which  exceeds  the  amount  indicated  In  the 
appUoable  wage  guldeltnee  shall  within 
th&ty  days  after  It  obtains  such  wage  m- 
creaae  lUe  with  tbe  Board  an  economic  jus- 
^^.^♦♦«n  which  shall  apeclfy  the  amount 
by  whldi  such  tocrease  exceeds  such  guide- 
lines. In  addition,  the  Board  may,  by  order 
or  regulation,  require  any  labOT  organlaatton 
whoee  actlvltlee  tbe  Board  determines  may 
have  a  substantial  Inflationary  Impact  on 
the  economy  to  file  with  it  an  economic  jus- 
t^fl<T#t<""  with  rsapect  to  any  wage  Incnase 
obtained  by  such  organisation  for  employees 
it  repreeents.  Within  thirty  days  of  such  ra- 
quest,  such  organlaatton  shall  file  with  the 
Board  an  economic  justification  which  shall 
specify  the  amount.  If  any,  by  which  such 
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increase  exceeds  the  applicable  wage  gulde- 


(c)  Tbe  Board  abaU  requln  any  oorpoca- 
tton  to  which  subeectlcm  (a)  i4>pllea  to  file 
an  ecanamic  justification  for  any  wage  In- 
creases granted  to  oorporatlon  executtvea 
which  axe  in  eomeas  of  the  basie  wa^s  guUI^ 
Unee  established  by  the  Board. 

(d)  Por  purpoaea  of  thla  section — 

(1)  Tbe  Uxm.  "oorporatlon"  includea  a 
parent  and  all  subsidiaries. 

(3)  Tbe  term  "wages"  Include  wagaa,  ssl- 
arlee,  fringe  benefits,  and  other  compensa- 
tion. 

(e)  Whenever  any  person  falls  to  file  an 
economic  justification  required  to  be  filed 
under  this  section,  the  Board  may  make 
applloatlon  to  the  dlatrict  court  of  the 
United  Statea  for  any  judicial  district  In 
which  suoh  person  Is  found,  resides  or  does 
business  for  an  order  to  require  such  per- 
son to  file  suoh  justification,  and  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  such  order. 
Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  may  be  pun- 
lahed  by  tbe  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

SmCULATIiro    VOLUMTABT    AOHBUDTCX 

Sac.  7.  Ih  order  to  stimulate  adherence 
to  the  guidelines  published  imder  section  6. 
the  Board  may  publish  any  economic  justi- 
fication filed  with  It,  negotiate  with  oorpo- 
ratlona  or  unions  when  tbe  guidelines  ap- 
pear llkMy  to  be  breached,  hold  hearings, 
administer  oaths  to  wltneesee  i4>pearlng  be- 
fore it,  siibpena  wltneesee  and  records,  and 
announce  flndlngw  and  recommendations 
with  ntptct  to  Inflationary  departures 
from  the  guldellnee.  In  case  of  contumacy 
by,  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon, 
any  person  referred  to  In  this  section,  the 
district  court  of  the  Umted  States  toe  any 
district  In  which  such  person  is  found  or 
resides  upon  application  by  the  Board  n- 
qulrlng  such  penon  to  appear  and  give  tee- 
tlmony  or  to  i4>pear  and  produce  dooumenta, 
or  both:  and  any  fallun  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contend  thereof. 

ATTTBOBXrr   TO  DCPOSX   ICAIfDATOaT   FKICX  AMB 

WAoa  BxsraAiNTS 
Sao.  8.  If  the  Board  determines,  sfter  fully 
utilizing  the  powen  oonfexred  by  eeetlons 
5.  6,  and  7,  that  Inflationary  fcroea  within 
tbe  eocnomy  cannot  be  oontroUed  effective- 
ly through  voluntary  meana.  and  that  suoh 
foroee  severely  threaten  the  national  wel- 
fan,  the  Board  may  Issue  such  otxlsn  and 
regulatlona  as  may  be  neceesary  to  rhilillw 
prlcee.  rente,  wagee,  and  saHirtss  at  levela 
not  lees  than  those  prevailing  during  the 
period  In  which  orden  and  ngulatlona  is- 
sued by  the  President  under  section  3  were 
in  effect.  Orden  and  regulations  lss\isd  by 
the  Board  under  this  section  may  provide 
for  the  ;naklng  of  suoh  adjustmsnta  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pnvent  groes  Inequltiss. 

asKcnoKs 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Whoever  willfully  vlolatea  any 
order  or  regulation  issued  under  seotlon  8 
or  8  of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  man  than 
•6,000. 

(b)  Whenever  it  i^ipean  to  any  agency  of 
the  united  Statea  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  the  authority  contained  in 
section  8  ttaiat  any  penon  has  engaged,  is 
engaged,  or  U  about  to  engage  In  any  acts 
or  practtoes  constituting  a  violation  of  any 
regulatian  or  order  Issued  by  such  agency 
imder  such  section,  or  whenever  It  appean 
to  the  Board  that  any  person  has  engaged. 
Is  engaged,  or  is  about  to  engage  In  any  acts 
or  practloee  constituting  a  violation  of  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  by  the  Board  un- 
der section  8,  such  agency  or  the  Board,  as 
the  case  may  be,  la  authoriaed  to  bring  an 
action.  In  the  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  Statee  or  the  proper  United  States 
court  of  any  tsnltory  or  other  jdace  subject 


to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  ths  United  Statee,  to 
enjoin  such  acts  or  praotloea.  and  upon  a 
proper  showing  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted  without  bond.  Upon  appilcatlon  of 
the  agency  or  the  Board,  as  the  case  may  be, 
any  such  court  may  also  issue  mandatory 
injunctions  commanding  any  penon  to  com- 
ply with  any  tmcih  regulation  or  order. 

(o)  No  costs  shall  be  aasBSiea  against  tb» 
united  States  In  any  proceeding  under  this 
section.  All  litigation  arising  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

caxDiT  cx)Nnors 

Sac.  10.  Whenever  regulations  or  orden 
stabUlalng  prlcea.  rents,  wages,  and  salaites 
en  In  effect  under  this  Act,  the  Board  of 
Oovemon  of  the  Federal  Beaerve  System 
ShaU  exerdse  Its  authority  under  the  Oedlt 
Oontrol  Aot  (title  n  of  Public  Law  91-161) 
to  reguhvte  and  oontnd  extensions  of  credit. 
ADicnrmmATivx  fbocxdttxxs 

Sac.  11.  Tlie  functions  exerdaed  under  this 
Act  are  excluded  from  the  operatiton  of  sec- 
tions 561.  &&»-66g,  and  701-706  of  tttle  5. 
United  SUtea  Oode. 

aXPKAL 

Sac.  12.  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  (title  n  of  Public  Iaw  91-879)  is  re- 
pealed. 

TxajcnrATioN 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  and  aU  authority  oon- 
ferred  thenunder  shall  terminate  upon  the 
expiration  of  one  year  after  tbe  date  of  its 
enactment.  Such  termination  shall  not  oper- 
ate to  defeat  any  action,  whether  thereto- 
fore or  thereafter  commenced,  with  respect 
to  any  liabtuty  or  offense  committed  jxlor  to 
such  termination  date. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Atig.  6, 1971  ] 
Waok-Pbiob  RxmAaouMS 

With  his  antl-lnflatlon  program  founder- 
ing. President  Nixon  seems  to  have  dfrtded 
that  the  best  way  to  turn  off  the  l^wrtlaan 
clamor  in  Oaagnaa  for  action  to  halt  the 
wage-price  q>lial  is  to  make  his  critics  dem- 
onstrate that  they  have  foolproof  rraaedlea 
he  can  use.  TUs  hardly  quallfisa  aa  leader 
ahlp  from  a  Praaident  who  r»^mp»<|pitil 
nearly  three  yean  ago  on  a  pledge  to  oaaple 
price  stability  with  low  tmamptoyment  ^"d 
has  thus  far  taUed  to  deUver  etthar. 

In  a  week  that  has  brought  a  dismayingly 
big  Increase  In  steel  prices,  plus  warnings  of 
an  equally  unwalcmne  Increase  In  railroad 
freight  ntea,  both  tied  to  overtilgh  wage  sst- 
Uements,  the  Praldent  says  he  is  still  wait- 
ing to  be  oonvlnoed  that  the  OovemmMit 
ougbt  to  be  doing  something  mon  than  talk 
about  restraint  and  re^MnslbUlty  by  way  of 
checking  the  runaway  q>lral. 

It  is  certainly  no  contribution  for  Mr. 
Nixon  to  instruct  Beentary  of  lAbor  Hodgson 
to  alert  him  to  all  forthcoming  negotlatlonB 
in  toy  industrlss  so  that  he  can  use  his  per- 
suasln  powOTB  to  keep  settlements  In  non- 
Inflatlonary  bounda.  Tliat  is  exactly  what 
the  Preeldent  tried  to  do  in  steel,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  both  the  union  and  the  Industry 
were  locked  Into  a  preeet  pattern  which 
neither  could  hope  to  break  In  the  absence  of 
Administration  moves  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive national  Incomes  policy. 

The  obvious  hope  In  the  White  House  Is 
that  It  can  bob  and  weave  for  a  few  mon 
months  \uitll  all  the  expenslvs  dominoes  fall 
Into  line  on  major  contracts  for  1971,  Includ- 
ing those  BtUl  to  be  signed  In  the  Bast  and 
West  Coast  waterfhmts  and  the  coal  mlnea. 
Then  the  Administration  atgimient  will  be 
that  1973  is  a  year  of  relative  quiet  on  the 
labor-management  front,  with  few  Mg  con- 
tracts to  be  negotiated,  so  everyone  can  nlax. 

The  only  trouble  with  this  let-tlme-eure- 


everythlng  line  of  evasion  Is  that  the  road 
never  stops  ronnlng  tqdilll.  The  steel  pattern 
was  nailed  down  many  months  ago  with  the 
first  settlement  in  the  can  Industry.  The 
railroad  pattern,  accepted  thu  week  by  ttie 
United  Transportation  Union,  was  pushed  up 
by  tbe  big  Increass  Chicago  truck  dTtven  won 
a  year  ago  with  their  breakaway  strike  against 
the  Initial  national  settlement  in  their  tn- 
dustry.  The  raU  pact  must  still  run  the 
gantlet  or  demands  for  higher  pay  from  the 
militant  shopcrafts  and  f*g"wlnwn 

Bven  more  disturbing  Is  the  spillover  of 
Inflationary  wage  expectations  in  the  public 
service.  The  Presidant  Is  hlmsStf  engaged  In 
a  flght  with  Congrees  and  the  unions  repre- 
senting 760,000  blue-collar  en^Ioyees  In  Ind- 
eral agendee  over  pressure  for  pay  Increases 
that  would  exceed  the  prevaUlng  rate  In 
private  Industry. 

In  New  York  City,  with  its  chronic  flaeal 
problems  and  its  equally  chronic  shortchang- 
ing in  monetary  aid  from  Washington  and 
Albany,  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  living  and 
tbe  high  settlements  in  local  Industries  com- 
bine to  Inflate  the  already  swollen  mimlelpal 
payroll. 

The  city  is  obviously  in  no  condition  to 
give  Increases  totaling  27  per  oent  over  three 
yean  to  Ita  welfan  admlnlstntlve  staff,  as  it 
has  just  sgreed  to  do.  Tet  what  equity  would 
then  be  in  telling  them  they  cannot  have 
what  all  other  unlonlaed  worlcere  are  getUng? 
Still  unsetUed  an  the  contract  talks  cover- 
ing policemen,  flremen  and  sanitation  work- 
ers. And  not  far  behind  them  the  transit 
employes,  with  the  ^>ecter  of  a  60-cent  fare. 

The  only  hope  for  halting  this  endless 
procession  lies  In  White  House  leadership. 
The  very  limited  step  the  President  took  to 
stabilize  construction  costs  Is  bearing  useful 
fruit.  A  brief  general  wage  freeze,  tied  to 
creation  of  a  wage-prloe  board,  could  mark 
a  beginning  toward  similar  progress  for  the 
total  economy. 

[From  the  Conference  Board  Record,  Mar 

1971] 
CONTAamro  lnvLATioar  in — ^Tbs  Imvaot  or 

ImXATION    ON    COKSDIIBI    AiiUUIW    tMO 
BXBAVIOB 

(By  Oeorge  KMona) 

InlUtlonary  expectations  have  been  widely 
discussed  during  the  last  few  years.  Oe- 
caslonaUy  they  havs  been  cited  as  a  major 
factor  bringing  abottt  price  IncreMea.  Some 
data  an  avallalde  on  Uieee  expectations  and 
their  Influence  on  consumer  behavior.  "Hieee 
data  caU  for  a  revision  of  certain  frequently 
accepted  notions. 

Tliree  findings  se«n  particularly  relevant 
for  an  undent aii HI iig  of  the  psyehtflogy  of 
Inflation.  Theee  findings,  made  in  the  196(rs 
as  weu  as  the  1960^  relate  to  matten  with 
respect  to  wlUAh  the  Amerloan  people's  at- 
titudes and  oplnionB  have  remained  praotl- 
caUy  unctumged  during  the  past  36  yean: 

Inflation  Is  viewed  as  an  adverse  develop- 
ment by  tbe  great  majority  of  Americans. 
When  peoi^e  bellen  that  prices  han  ad- 
vanced fairly  nfMdly,  pessimistic  notions 
arise,  while  price  stabiUty  or  smaU  price  in- 
creases make  for  sattsfactlon  and  tnriisan 
oonsumen'  readinees  to  satisfy  their  waata 

X»ny  P*opIe  bellen  that  If  prlcee  wen  to 
advance  they  would  need  to  qwnd  men  on 
necessltleB.  and  tberefora  would  ban  sBMller 
reeourcee  at  their  disposal  for  the  pimdiaae 
of  goods  and  servlcee  which  an  discntlonary 
rather  than  neceesary. 

Income  Incnasss  and  pries  increaaee  an 
viewed  by  most  people  as  unrelated.  When 
survey  respondents  an  asked  why  they  an 
making  mon  money  than  they  did  fin  or 
ten  yean  ago.  they  commonly  rtfer  to  their 
own  efforts,  to  Incraaaed  eapsrienae  and  abil- 
ity, and  to  progress  In  thfStr  oarsan,  lather 
than  to  Inflation  or  to  aottvttiee  of  the  gov- 
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maamaX  or  tnuto  ualona.'  Thttnlorm  Inflation 
la  Tto««d  aa  "tMil"  avm  Iqr  P*o^a  trtieaa  ln> 
oomaa  roaa  mnab  mora  tliaa  pttaaa  adranoad: 
Inflatloa  dairaeta  tram  ■atlafaatlon  wtttt 
wbat  la  aaan  aa  waa-daaarrtd  fnUt  of  ana's 
labor. 

Tbm  Bmmf  naaaarch  Oantv  at  tba  Unl- 
▼Mittj  oC  lAQiiigaii  mnTlilaa  (piartacly  maaa 
una  o(  «baiicaa  m  oonaumen' wUUa«DaM  to 
buy  Ihrougb  Ha  Sadaz  at  Oonanmer  Santl- 
iMot.  Ite  IMas  baa  oooaMantly  f  oniluid- 
owad  obaacaa  in  major  eooaamar  aapandl- 
toraa.  for  asaoqilai  Mia  bdax  daoUsad  diaip- 
I7  la  19M,  inrtkamin  tba  iraowalon  of  1970 
in  tba  puxotMMM  of  autciaobUaa  and  ottier 
dlaontlooarr  ttama,  aa  laaU  as  tba  inoraaaa 
In  oonaiiinw  aairlnc.  Tbava  waa  no  reoo^aiy 
of  oonanmar  aantttMOt  in  1070.  IftaglTlnaB 
and  paarimlati0  a|>lnlona  orlgiaatad  la  aar- 
«ral  factora,  oo»  of  wblob  iMa  Inflation.  Dla- 
■aitlifaottoo  Mtb  paat  piloe  Incraaaea  and 


ttia  aipactatlon  that  tSiey  wottld  oontlnua 
waa  one  taaportao*  raaaon  tbat  many  p«o|H« 
tusaed  ptailiiHrtle  la  1969. 

axncTD  ruttx  zvcausaa 
WlbUa  a  muob  great»  prafMrUoa  (tf  oon- 
niman  tban  altlMr  a  yaar  or  two  yean  aaiitar 
aald  la  Vormabme  1970  tba*  tbla  U  a  bad 
tlnta  to  buy  baoanaa  prtoaa  bare  gone  up  or 
baoauaa  prtoaa  aia  bl|^  oonaunMra'  opinions 
■(boot  tba  mta  oC  aq>aetad  prloa  increaaaa 
cbanfad  only  modarataly  in  tbia  period  of 
aocalflrated  laflattoo.  Ha  Norembar  1970  ooly 
l«%  of  tba  peat  majority  wttb  tba  deflnlta 
opinion  tbat  prtoaa  nOX  ilaa  tbougbt  tbat 
tlxe  rate  of  prloa  Increase  vould  axoeed  5% 
la  twtfTS  monttaa.  Xa  oootraat.  S9%  eocpeoted 
prloe  Inereauiu  of  leee  than  5%,  aiMl  99% 
predleted  prloe  Increeaea  of  6%  (Table  1). 
Most  oonstimers  continue  to  expect  slow  and 
gradual  ratber  tban  rapid  prloe  Inoreaaaa. 


TABLE  L-OPINtONS  ABOUT  EXPECTED  PRICE  INCREASES  DURtNC  THE  NEXT  12  MONTHS 


Mfly  I166 


Febntin       StptamlMf 
1961  im 


MayUra 


1970 


A.  AIUmiWm: 

PrioM  aHI  ■•  up  by- 
Iti2pM<n«t.. 
3  to4  pwwii.. 


10  pifrswt  w  nof • 

Don't  kM«  Imw  mtick  prtnt  iiriil  iMrMtsI 


Spwttnt 
ItoSa 


44 
U 
2S 
3 
( 
U 


s 

6 


u 

39 
S 
» 

7 


IS 

10 

« 
« 
u 

8 


26 
13 
36 

S 
10 

9 


ToM  (txiMcQni  prIcM  to  g)  up). 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Bw  Fraillw  «M  IncMMt  of  (10.000  and  ( 
PrkM  will  s»  up  by— 

llo2p«CML 

3ta4| 


SpMCMt. 

•  toSpw 


10  pWCMt  tr  HMC« 

Don't  know  bow  ouich  prtcos  wll  ii 
ToW  (txpodlnc  pilMS  lo  go  up).. 


4t 

M 

21 

4 

« 
7 


B 

29 

34 

9 

• 
t 


27 
M 

9 

3 


22 
U 

'49 
7 

M 
4 


25 

17 

40 

6 

9 
3 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Noti:  Tho  quoidon,  asked  of  Uio  iraat  maiortty  ol  poeplowrai  tko  dflintta  opinien  that  prieas  in  fsnanlC'l  moant  dM  pflcot  of 
tMnc*  yoa  buy")  wiH  10  up,  wm,  "How  l*r|o  «  prica  ineraaia  do  you  oxpoct?  Of  coursa  nobody  can  know  for  sira,  but  would  you  say 
that  «  yaar  from  aow  prieas  will  bt  about  1  o(  2  parcant  MfiMr,  or  S  parcant,  or  dosar  to  10  parcent  highar  than  now,  or  wbatT'^ 


Kven  when  asked  about  tbe  expected  prloe 
]•*•!  flTa  yean  from  now,  only  S0%  said  tbat 
pctaea  win  be  a  lot  higher  tliaa  la  ITofeiaber 
1970.  m  addition.  81%  said  tbat  prloaa  wfll  be 
a  UtUe  blgber,  90%  that  thay  would  be  about 
the  aama  aa  now,  and  19%  that  thay  oonldnt 
haaard  a  guess. 

Tbm  fliidlngs  on  tba  rrtatlvaly  oonaerratlTa 
prloa  expaotattooa  of  the  Amsrloaa  peopla 
aad  on  tba  retardation  of  """^'i^wr  «*— "«~1 
brou«bt  about  by  laflaMon  ^ipear  to  ooa- 
tiadiot  tbe  wld^  held  notton  that  oon- 
sumsn  who  expect  prices  to  go  op  try  to  beat 
Inflstlmn  l>y  buying  in  adTanoa  and  la  as- 
oass  of  ttaetr  needs.  Tbls  tbeocy.  altboa^ 
oonAnned  in  pectoda  of  bypsr-laaatkm  In 
soma  forstga  oouatitas,  Is  not  la  Ilaa  with 
the  attltudaa  and  behavior  of  tmartwm  oon- 
sumers.  Kavertbaleaa,  tba  theory  la  wkMy 
tuHA.  (Vor  instanoab  D.  B.  Ihtaaola,  praaldaat 
of  the  ysdsral  Beaarre  Bank  at  m,  Look, 
wrote  raosatly  of  the  "mU-known  faot  ttet 
oooaumsrs,  biialnaaBiiian  aad  labor  untana 
do  take  Into  oonaktaratlon  aattelpated  prloa 
level  obangea  irtisn  msWng  ilsnialraia  tn  jiiii 
chaaa  gooda  and  ssrrleea  .  .  .  In  aa  animirt 
to  protaot  thsir  po#tlona  ftnm  tha  lavacea 
of  inflatton."*  Iharsfara.  In  tha  f aU  of  1969 
aad  agala  la  the  summsr  of  1970.  whan  fSar 
of  laflatlan  waa  pronoonoed.  wa  laasrtad  Into 


1  In  tbla  laspaet  there  are  great  differences 
between  tbe  attitudes  of  Americans  and 
Weatam  ■oropeaaa;  sse  o.  Katona,  B.  stram- 
pel  aad  B.  Zahn.  AaptrmtUnu  and  Agluenee, 
Oeajmntim  Btudlea  la  the  TTnlted  SUtee 
and  Wsatern  Burope.  (New  Tork,  IfeOraw- 
Hin.  1971 ) .  Vat  eaiUar  flndlags  on  American 
attttodaa  toward  Inflation,  see  O.  Katona. 
rk«  Mass  Oomtumptkm  Soeietf,  (New  Tork. 
MaGtaaw-Hm.  19M).  ah.  14. 

■  Vsdaral  Baawa  Bank  of  St.  Loola  Beoiets, 
OBtober,1970.p.9. 


our  aurrays  queatlona  about  oonsiunsr  buy- 
lag  in  advance. 

Fbat,  survey  respondents  were  ashed  what 
they  oould  do  to  ptxjteot  themsaivas  agabwt 
prloa  hiarsaaeai  Bi  reply  aioat  qnka  of  eeon- 
cniatnc.  of  buying  isaa  ttiaa  —irrl.  or  of 
potponlng  oertson  punbaaa.  wbDa  hwdly 
anyooa  msrttonsd  buylnff  thlngi  before 
prloea  want  19.  Tba  nsKt  qoeatla*  rsad  aa 
foUona:  IMd  you  or  your  family  buy  any- 
thli^  durtiv  tba  paat  taw  montto  basoasa 
ye«  thouibt  tba*  It  wooM  coat  mora  laftart* 
To  tbla  quaatlm  Inlanttnnyiy  fatmuiatad 
so  aa  to  auggeat  an  aOnnattva  anawer-lS% 
of  fanolly  baada^  and  llkawlae  U%  of  tamlly 
baada  with  aaore  than  910.900  fUnUy  Inoona. 
anawarad  Tea.  and  89%  aad  Mo. 
what  they  bought  la  advaaoa.  i 
ante  ipoka  of  orwaalonal  pnrriiiMas  of  •  va^ 
rle^  of  aaaU  ttsmt. 

Tfiara  are  indloatknia  thait  soma  Tinalnsmi 
firms  may  have  acted  dtffereatly  from  aon- 
sumsrs.  TThfcrtuaataly,  tha  proUeaa  waa  not 
studied  la  any  survey  of  buslnsss  eaecutlvsa 
In  1999  or  1970.  Therefore  I  cannot  do  more 
tban  report  owoaslonal  ratei«Boaa  bj  bual« 
neas  exacutlvas  to  buying  or  InvaatlBg  bef os« 
prloea  want  up.  B^ectatlons  of  rising  lntar> 
est  ratea  may  also  have  Induced  aona  l«ge 
firms  to  borrow  larger  amounts  tban  aetuaUy 
needed.* 

Insofar  as  consiunera  are  reluctant  to  pro* 
ceed  with  dealnd  discretionary  eq>endltures 
because  of  Inflation,  and  inaofar  aa  they 
economlae  and  cut  down  on  soate  of  their 
expenditures,  they  serve  to  counteract  In- 
flatlcm  rather  tban  stimulate  It.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  aoma  good  yaan  (not  In  1909-70). 
consumeta*  behavior  tn  InotDtlng  debt  may 

*  ur.  nanols.  In  tbe  artida  quoted  above, 
also  Nf eta  to  sueh  aflkets  at  UUnrtitonary  sk- 
pectatlona.  without  irresenlliig  any  oniantl- 
tlvedata. 


have  eobtrllmtad  to  inflation.  MUiy 
sumsn  ware  fOnnd  to  be  Impattant  to  tm- 
prove  thebr  standard  of  living:  thay  boo^t 
daraMa  goods  and  many  other  g«  ~ 
saiilusa  on  credit  anonwtlng  to  tha; 
thay  ipaetad  to  have,  la  tha  futava, 
thaa  aoaordtng  to  what  thay  ooold  aflWd  at 
a  given  time.  ftisteHmant  bnytag.  the  ma- 
jor form  of  debt  Incurrence,  la  BMub  BMre 
frequent  In  good  tlmea.  whan  people  are 
optlmlstlo.  than  In  bad  tlmee.  when  tl^  are 
pessimistic.  It  Is  a  sign  of  pnMperlty  and 
oontrlbutea  to  It.  To  some  extant.  Installment 
buying  also  adds  to  Inflationary  presaoiea. 
Tet  this  Influence  appean  to  be  grsatar  In 
the  earUer  stages  of  an  upturn,  when  opti- 
mism Is  *^"**'«1ft'.  tban  In  the  later  stipes, 
ooaa  ntTLsnoir  Bowrt 
Sanaa  further  anHtwg«  are  rrtevant  to  eoo- 
nomlo  poUey:  How  bad  la  inflation  In  the 
opinion  of  the  American  people?  m  1900 
and  again  In  1970  repreaantattve  samptea  of 
fUnfly  heads  were  asked  whldi  of  vacloos 
population  groupa  In  their  opinion  were  hurt 
moet  or  least  by  price  Inoreaaee.  The  flnal 
question  In  tbe  series  asked  how  muoh  tbe 
respondents  and  their  famlllee  were  hurt  by 
inflation.  In  reply,  tbe  majority  said  that 
they  were  hurt  a  Uttle  (TSble  a) . 

CTahle  9.] 
omaoNS  ON  raoaax  VAiaxjaa  wxbx  rokt  bt 

OfWULTlOtf 

{In  petcenft] 

Said  thait  they  were  hurt  very  much 10 

Said  that  they  were  hurt  muoh ,_  19 

Said  that  they  were  hurt  a  UtUe 8S 

Said  that  they  were  not  hurt  at  aU 16 

Did  not  iDDow 9 

100 

Nora:  Average  ftequenoles  from  two  sur- 
veys OMiduoted  In  Noverabw  1909  and  May 
1970:  the  flndlny  of  tbe  two  surveys  dif- 
fered very  Uttte.  The  anawera  to  this  qusstlon, 
aa  well  aa  to  various  other  queetkna  reported 
In  this  paper  as  obtained  tn  1909,  war*  re- 
ported In  the  monograph.  1999  Survey  of 
Cotuumer  nnanee*  (Ann  A£bor.  Michigan. 
Survey  Research  Center.  1070) . 

Low-lnoome  people  repoited  being  hurt 
very  nmch  or  nwch  somewhat  more  fre- 
quently than  hl|9i-lnooine  poople.  but  the 
dlffemioee  among  inoome  groupe  ware  quite 
emaa.  Inoome  changes  bad  a  muoh  greater 
eOeot  00  the  rs^Mose.  Bsspondents  with  sls-^ 
abia  Inoame  Increaaea  oonatltittea  moat  cf 
thoaa  wbo  ssM  ttmt  they  were  not  hurt  by 
laaatton  at  aQ.  But  the  uumtoei'  saying  ttwt 
inflaWon  burta  tham  a  Uttte  or  aot  Ml.  alto- 
gether 70%,  ia  mooh  larger  tluui  the  number 
with  Inorwna  galna. 

Xn  spite  of  Inflation,  the  Amertoan  people's 
to  save  has  not  bemi  Impaired;  the 
moat  laefsiied  form  of  eavlnga  remained  put- 
ting moofay  into  eavlngs  aeeounts  with  cocn- 
merolal  banks,  mutual  eavlngs  banks,  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  (Inoludlng 
osrtlflcaites  of  deposit  and  savings  oertlfl- 
oatea).  Many  Aipiirtcans  ware  found  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  tbait  because  of  inflailirn 
the  purchaalng  power  of  their  savings  de- 
posits has  bawi  dscillinlng.  But  tbay  found 
some  oon^MDsatlon  In  tbe  safety  of  thaU 
deposits — no  possibllUy  of  capital  losses— as 
weU  aa  in  the  Interest  received. 

Because  Inflathwi  hurts  tham  only  a  Itttlsi 
most  Americans  are  reluetant  to  mite  any 
sacrlfloas  In  order  to  slow  down  Inflation 
Overwhelmingly,  tha  Amsrloan  people  dla> 
agree  with  tba  propoaltlon  that  Income  taxea 
should  be  raised  for  that  puipoae.  (They  are 
also  opposed  to  higher  interest  rates  to  slow 
down  Inflation.) 

In  a  laeent  aurvey  It  waa  sinmwferl  ta.tha 
raqiondents  tha*  inorsasis  In  peopled  In- 
comaa  ahould  be  limited  to  wbatavar  amoont 
the  ooat  of  living  goee  up.  Tbta.  the^  ware 
aaked.  agsln  in  a  rather  pointed  manner, 
"Would  you  personally  be  willing  to  have  a 
limit  like  that  plaoed  on  the  amount  of  your 
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next  year's  Inoome?"  In  re|dy,  unong  those 
ahoee  tnoome  want  up  by  at  least  6%  In  the 
last  year  and  isIm>  therefore  probably  would 
have  bean  affected,  only  9i%  said  Tee,  and 
67%  said  No  (9%  said  "It  depends"  or  that 
they  did  not  know). 

Wavsrthelsas,  inflation  Is  vlewsd  as  an  evlL 
But  ia  Inflation  oonaldered  the  gieateat 
threat  that  eonftoota  ua  todayT  Tlie  oonolu- 
slon  einai'gas  Anm  a  number  of  stodies  that 
Inflation  ia  Just  one  among  several  major 
problems  aiut  threats  of  which  the  American 
people  are  t 


An  «>~»«*""»«  threat  other  than  Inflation 
may  be  dtsoosaed  first:  unsmploymant  and. 
more  generally,  the  threat  of  orcaslonal  lay- 
oflS  or  of  kMS  of  overtime,  or  reduoed  in- 
come due  to  a  reoesslon  or  builnsss  slow- 
down. Moat  people  are  eager  to  raiae  their 
standard  Of  UvUig  and  therefore  they  be- 
lieve that  even  stable  real  laooma  le  un- 
natlsHsfitory.  millgallieis.  oootraotual  or  felt, 
are  ao  aubatantlal  that  small  declines  in  In- 
come are  often  seen  as  great  calamities. 
Bven  people  wbo  have  assured  Jobe.  so  tbat 
becoming  unsmployed  Is  tnooacelvable  to 
them,  eosiitder  growing  unemployment  a 
oataatrophe  tor  the  oonntry.  Therefore  anti- 
Inflatlonsry  measurss  whloh  ttweaten  to 
bring  about  unemployment  are  strongly  op- 
posed by  moet  Amerleana. 

Tbe  war  in  Vietnam  worries  very  many 
people,  and  their  oonoem  with  international 
affaln  is  cloaely  related  to  current  social 
problems  of  which  they  ere  well  aware.  Peo- 
ple aigua  that  beoause  of  Vietnam  the  gov- 
ernment mpaaOM  too  little  on  irtiat  they  see 
Bs  the  great  problema  of  tbe  day — poverty, 
race  rttattona.  violence  and  rlota.  Inner  dty 
problems,  crime  and  drugs,  tbe  alienation 
of  the  young  and  the  misery  of  tbe  old,  ss 
well  ss  pollution  of  air  and  water.  Needlees 
to  say,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people  these 
are  not  purely  economic  problems,  "niey  can- 
not be  eolved  by  money  alone,  but  many  peo- 
ple bellave  tbat  mociey  would  help.  To  men- 
tion Jost  <Mie  Instance,  bousing  needs  and 
dlaeattsfactlon  with  bousing  iMoq>ecta.  ag- 
gravated by  tbe  current  high  interest  rates, 
are  thought  to  Iocs  ease  social  tmreet.  Tbe 
social  problems.  Just  like  inflation,  contrib- 
ute to  shaping  people's  economic  attitudes 
and  expectations;  they  detract  from  etm- 
fldence  and  optlmlam  both  in  the  short  run 
and  over  longer  periods. 

A  QUxsnoN  or  paxoamaa 
We  may  conclude  that  the  American  con- 
sumer wants  a  great  deti  all  at  the  same 
time.  He  wants  slower  price  tncrsases  than 
have  ocouired  In  the  recent  peat.  He  wants 
a  continuous  increase  In  bis  real  Inooma  and 
periods  of  upswing  ratber  than  of  stagnatlMi 
or  recession.  He  desires  ooooentrated  and 
large-scale  efforts  to  Improve  the  eodal  cli- 
mate and  especially  to  aUevlatc  poverty  and 
racial  ocmfllct. 

Under  t^eee  otrcumstanoee,  eettlng  govern- 
ment policy  and  economic  prlorttlee  consti- 
tutes a  very  difficult  task.  But,  clearly,  giving 
the  fight  against  inflation  the  blgbeat  pri- 
ority is  not  Juatlfled.  Runaway  inflation  must 
be  avoided.  For  tbls  reason,  If  necessary.  In- 
comes policy  and  even  eome  forms  of  direct 
controls  appear  more  acceptable  ttian  high 
unemployment  and  the  ne^eot  of  the  eodal 
problema  of  tbe  day.  l^e  main  pointa  are  (1) 
The  relation  of  eomewbait  grsMer  or  eome- 
wbat  smaller  consumer  dumanrt  to  faster  or 
slower  price  Increases  In  tenuous.  (2)  Hie 
American  consumer  does  not  find  life  with 
a  little  inflation  intolerable.  The  conclusion 
emerges  that  we  may  have  gone  too  far  tn 
fighting  inflation.  Reatorlng  vigorous  growth 
^  tbe  economy  must  be  given  high  priority. 

[nrom  Business  Week.  July  8.  1971] 

NixoN'a  Taiobt:  iMnanow.  Not 

UrnKPLonczirT 

President  Nixon  this  week  put  a  quick  end 

to  what  threatened  to  be  a  heated  IntramtinU 


debate  over  economio  poUoy.  Without  wait- 
ing for  a  fuU-eoale  aidysar  revlaw.  ha  flatly 
rejected  tax  outs,  spending  Inoreasas.  and  any 
federal  oontnda  on  wages  and  prieea. 

The  daolslon,  m  affaot.  looks  present  pdioy 
in  plaee  for  Uia  reat  of  the  yaar.  Made  In  the 
face  of  a  dlatinotly  modest  reeovaiy  (page 
11).  it  reprsasots  a  daflaita  dMdea  of  infla- 
tioo,  rather  tlian  unemplojrment,  aa  the  No. 
1  polioy  proltlam.  And  it  waa  aeeoopanied 
by  a  signifloant  downgrading  of  ths  OooncU 
of  Koonondo  Advlsen  and  of  its  ohaliman. 
Ffeul  W.  MoOraolcan.  who  has  been  pushing 
bardsat  among  Prssldentlal  advlssn  for  more 
stanudatton. 

The  timing  of  Nlaon's  iMAd-tbe-llne  deal- 
slon  caught  even  eome  of  hie  advleers  off 
guard.  T%e  IVeaident  bimaslf  bad  implied 
eactler  tbat  there  would  be  a  full-aoale  re- 
view of  economic  policy  beglnmi^  sometime 
this  month,  after  the  eeoood-quarter  groes 
iMttlonal  product  figures  were  known.  Officials 
at  the  OBA  and  the  Treasury  were  expecting 
this  review  to  bolster  their  reoommendatlona 
f or  a  more  sUnnilattva  poiley. 

But  one  night  last  we^  the  President  took 
an  evening  eruiae  on  the  Potomac  aboard 
his  jacht  Sequoia,  and  the  review  was  sud- 
denly under  way— a  month  early.  With  him 
were  Gtaorge  P.  Shulta.  director  of  tlie  OOoe 
of  Management  Jt  Budget;  Jabn  D.  Hhmoh- 
man.  head  of  tbe  Domestic  Council,  aad 
Treasury  Secretary  Jolw  B.  Oonnally.  Mc- 
Cracken  was  conspicuously  absent. 

The  discussions  continued  over  Saturday 
and  Sunday  at  damp  David,  tbe  Prsaldent's 
retreat  in  tha  Oatoctln  ^MnttTt*^TiM  gf  Uarf- 
land.  MeOrackmi  waa  on  hand  Saturday,  but 
the  cruise  members,  plus  Deputy  OMB  Di- 
rector Carter  Weinberger,  stayed  the  fuU 
weekend.  Inalden  say  the  most  persuasive 
argtnnent  against  furttier  fiscal  stimulus 
came,  aa  usual,  from  Shulta.  He  pft^nVMl  out 
that  the  budget  defloit  for  fiaoal  1971  will  be 
atx>ut  993  billion  and  that,  depending  on  tbe 
rate  of  «oon<Hnlc  recovery.  It  will  top  990  bil- 
lion and  could  reach  938  billion  In  fiscal  1973, 
Shults  added  tbat  unless  there  is  some  seri- 
ous paring,  the  deficit  In  fiscal  1973  will  top 
that  of  1973. 

In  Nixon's  mind,  this  evidently  added- up 
to  as  miich  stimulus — or  red  Ink — as  he  was 
willing  to  accept.  Coupled  with  the  very 
nplA  rate  of  expansion  of  tbe  money  siq>ply 
In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  tbe  flgurea  led 
SbiUtx  to  recommend  to  tbe  Freeident  a 
course  of  i^at  he  called  "steady  as  shs  goss." 

Ignored.  McCracken  and  his  colleagues  at 
tbe  CEA  wanted  more  stimulus,  but  nobody 
listened.  Sohulta  still  has  tbe  Inside  track 
with  Nixon,  aad  each  decision  went  bis  way. 
And  Oonnally  took  on  new  Importance  with 
his  formal  designation  by  Nixon  as  "chief 
economic  spokssman." 

The  White  House  political  staff  has  been 
unbm>py  for  aome  tlnte  about  ttie  matter-of- 
fact  way  la  which  the  OBA  haa  reacted  pub- 
Ucly  to  some  Isss-tban-^bulllent  eoonomlc 
Indlcaton.  When  MeCmcken  acknowledged 
in  an  Interview  a  few  days  ago  tbat  the  econ- 
omy Is  not  growing  fast  enough  to  ease  into 
the  0.3%  unemployment  rate,  the  unbappi- 
nsss  became  fury. 

A  "single  loud  voice"  was  needed  to  ex- 
plain away  all  tbe  arguments,  such  as  the 
high  imm^loyment  rate,  tbat  might  seem 
at  odds  with  a  decision  to  bold  the  line  on 
more  ettmtilus.  Oonnally.  who  has  been  lean- 
ing toward  more  action  on  the  flacal  side 
but  did  not  push  this  view  at  Camp  David, 
was  tabbed  aa  the  obvious  ■»i««t»»yn  Mc- 
Cracken was  told,  in  effect,  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut  ia  the  future. 

"Our  ean  have  been  singed."  oomidaiaad 
one  angry  OBA  ofBelal.  "We  carried  the  credi- 
bility banner  fbr  nearly  two  years.  Saying 
something  is  good  doesn^  convince  the  guy 
in  Dee  Molnss  that  itUngs  are  good."  hs  oon- 
tlnnsd.  "The  Administration  may  be  asldng 
tar  it  when  they  poUUciBe  their  economic  an- 
nouncements this  way." 

Mouthpiece.  Oonnally  turned  In  a  virtuoao 
sales  performance  before  repot' ters  in  an- 


nouneing  the  President's  «<«**-f"»«  "in  the 
first  place,"  be  said.  "I  dont  think  there  is 
any  oradlble  eoonomlst  in  this  country  wbo 
doeaat  believe  thla  eeonooiy  la  expanding." 
Aooordlni^,  Oonnally  said,  tba  Pnstdsat 
"hss  oome  to  tha  eonclnaion  that,  Na  1,  ho 
is  not  going  to  instttuu  a  wagsprioe  review 
board;  No.  3.  ha  ia  not  going  to  impose  man- 
datary wage  and  piioe  controls;  No.  8,  he 
is  not  going  to  ask  the  Oongrsss  tor  any  tax 
relief:  and  No.  4.  ha  to  not  gi^ng  to  Inoeasa 


Nixon  also  vetoed  a  Democratlo-sponsowd 
93-bllUon  acoalarated  pul>lio  works  btn.  say- 
lag  tbat  because  of  lags  ia  getting  projaota 
startsd  It  "would  not  even  make  a  real  start 
on  deUvsclng  its  impHed  promiae  of  Jobs  now, 
when  Joba  are  needed."  But  he  intends  to 
sign  anothsr  Dsmooratlo  bin.  i»»oi*i«i«d  to 
meet  AdminialisiUou  ««— «»»m1«.  that  win  Im- 
mediately provlda  up  to  300.000  tsaqwrary 
pubUc  aei  ilea  Jobs  and  oost  about  97BO-mtl- 
Uon.  Ha  had  vetoed  a  similar  bfll  last  year. 

Psdsral  Beaarve  Board  Chainnaa  Arthur 
F.  Buma  was  dismayed  by  Nixon's  reJectlaB 
of  a  wage-pri«e  review  board,  if  not  tjy  tlia 
decision  not  to  seek  more  stimulus.  On  Wed- 
nesday be  told  Congress'  Joint  Beonomic 
Committee.  "If  we  are  to  restore  prloe  stabil- 
ity with  high  soploymsnt  ia  our  eecnomy.  I 
see  no  immediate  alternative  to  a  cogent  in- 
comes pdioy."  Higher  interest  ratea  result- 
ing from  fear  of  Inflation  oould  thre«tcn 
two  eeetoia  leading  the  rsooTery.  hotnliv  and 
Mate  and  looal  government  aipandltnrea. 
Burns  warned. 

Bepreaentattre  WUbur  D.  Milla  (D-Aik.), 
House  Waya  *  Means  Committee  chairman, 
says  ha  win  still  wait  at  least  nntU  tha 
second-quarter  CDfP  flgurea  are  available  be- 
fore deciding  whether  to  take  tbe  inltiaare 
and  propoae  a  tax  cut,  but  the  chances  of 
bto  doing  so  i^ipeared  Slim. 

Patienoe.  Msantime.  the  Administration's 
goals  for  lowering  un«n|rtoymant  have  ellp- 
ped  a  bit,  and  OonnaUy  appeared  to  be  rede- 
fining what,  to  tbe  President,  constitutes  fuU 
employment.  "We  talk  in  t«ms  of  a  norm 
of  unemployment  being  4%.  Thto  to  a 
mytb  .  . .  4%  to  not  the  norm.  We  have  never 
achieved  it  except  in  wartime."  the  Tteasury 
Secretary  declared. 

So  what  OonnaUy  has  been  designated  to 
sell  to  ]u8t  what  tbe  Administration  baa  been 
selling  since  earty  1900 — patienoe.  Oonnally 
stressed  time  and  again  tbat  Nixon  "to  not  in 
any  aenae  <a  tbe  word  giving  up  the  fight 
against  inflation.''  And  for  the  sake  of  that 
fight,  it  was  clear  the  Prssident  was  willing  to 
tolerate  unemployment  doae  to  present  levels 
for  some  time  to  come. 

[From  Buslnsss  Week,  Jime  12.  1971] 
Stobm  CLOtroa  Do  Nor  CHAJfox  tbx  CooasB 

President  Nixon's  top  economic  advisers 
continue  to  instot  tbat  the  nation's  ecoiuxny 
needs  no  additional  stimulation.  If  anything, 
they  feel  less  inclined  tban  a  month  ago  to- 
ward a  mid-oouree  correction  In  eoonomlc 
polioy. 

"Olven  the  basic  course  at  expansion  up  to 
now,"  says  CotmcU  of  ■oonomlc  Advlsara 
Chairman  Paul  W.  McCracken,  "I  dim't  see 
that  a  dear  case  can  be  made  for  additional 
stimulus." 

The  decision  to  stick  to  current  pdlcy 
to  not  based  on  otmfidenoe  tbat  the  economy 
to  tracing  tbe  path  laid  out  last  January 
in  tbe  Boonomlc  Report.  It  repreesnts.  In 
tact,  a  lowsring  of  the  Administration's  am- 
bitious goato  for  more  economic  growth  and 
less  unsmployment. 

Oflldato  candidly  admit  that  last  month's 
rise  in  unemployment  probably  foreshadows 
further  increases.  They  now  appear  to  ex- 
pect Uttte  reduction  in  the  Joblees  i»to  be- 
fore yeaiend.  and  they  haire  eapUdt^  down- 
graded their  earlier  target  of  unemployment 
"in  the  aone  of  4.9%  by  mid-1979"  to  "leee 
than  5%"  by  the  same  date.  The  White  Bouse 
H>parenUy  feeto  that  thto  levd  wlU  not  be 
an   overwhelming   pollttcal   burden  if   the 
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ittt*  to  faaing  itaarply  by  the  tlnM  vot«n  ro 
to  tb*  poUs. 

While  there  are  dlffTimoee  In  tone,  the 
"■tMdy-M-you-go"  feellnc  \»  reOected 
throughout  top-l«iv«l  eoonomtc  oUslw  aroond 
the  Whits  HouJM.  Por  the  moment,  s  taJence 
appears  to  have  been  etruek — and  sold  to 
Etealdent  Nlzon — between  oonoem  for  rlalng 
unenq>loyment  and  fean  of  oontlnued  Infla- 
tlon.  Worrlea  about  the  ultimate  Impact  o< 
five  months  at  rapid  growth  In  the  money 
supply  (page  aS)  have  also  made  policy- 
makers wary  about  throwing  In  more  flsoal 
stimulus. 

Soul-searching.  The  balance  could  be 
changed,  however,  If  the  rep<Ht  on  second- 
quarter  gross  national  product  la  dla^polnt- 
tng.  Officials  ?riU  get  a  preliminary  estimate 
late  next  week  and  a  better  look  early  in 
July.  There  appears  to  be  general  agreement 
In  Washington  that  a  gain  slgulflcantly  leas 
than  #ao  Mlllon  would  call  for  "some  soul- 
searching."  Althotigh  some  techrUclans  say 
there  Is  a  good  possibility  that  the  second 
quarter  wUl  oome  In  below  th*t  mark,  key 
ottnlalH  appear  relatlv^y  q|>tlmlstlo. 

The  new  target,  however,  gives  a  far  dif- 
ferent profile  than  AdmlntstraUon  economist 
bad  been  sket4<ilng  eaiUsr.  Tbey  are  now 
ready  to  concede  that  the  recovery  ham  been 
distinctly  modest,  with  no  reel  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  either  consumers  or  buslness- 
tnen.  With  the  third  quarter  idouded  by  a 
runoff  In  steel  Inventories  with  or  without 
a  strike,  fall  Is  the  earliest  the  economy  can 
be  expected  to  find  a  solid  footing. 

Tlie  worry  now  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Is  that  things  will  come  on  with  a  ruah.  Ad- 
ministration economists  view  the  puiaUng 
behavior  of  Inventorlee— substantial  liquida- 
tion almost  everywhere  but  In  steel — lees  as 
a  vote  of  no  confidence  In  the  recovery  than 
ae  a  storing  iip  of  demand  that  will  hit  s<»ne- 
tbne  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  For  unex- 
plained reasone,  the  economy  has  been  slow 
In  reacting  to  definite  nudges  from  Wash- 
ington. 

"People  don't  quite  appreciate  how  stimul- 
ative policies  are  now,"  says  one  senior  Ad- 
ministration official,  pointing  to  the  very 
high  rate  of  growth  in  the  axoney  supply 
and  the  fact  that  the  flsoal  1071  budget  Is 
winding  up  oonalderably  deeper  in  the  red 
than  had  been  anticipated  last  January. 
"The  more  stUnulus  you  inject,  the  more 
superboom  you  are  storing  up  for  sometime 
in  the  future — and  you  dont  know  when," 
he  adds. 

Another  Administration  argument  against 
nwre  stimulus  Is  that  such  a  move  would 
increase  the  pressures  for  an  Inoranea  policy. 
"To  the  extent  that  your  exp&nslon  is  lees 
than  planned,  you  have  less  need  for  market 
rasto<alnt  becaoise  markets  are  looser  than 
you  expected,"  says  a  top  official. 

gf  jimri.rrT 

In  recent  weeks,  in  fact,  there  has  been 
a  weakening  of  the  earlier  hardnosed  atti- 
tude toward  wage  and  price  behavior.  The 
original  6%  guide  on  construction  wages  has 
been  replaced  by  more  flexible  "equity"  rules, 
and  Presidential  dlspleasxire  at  the  alumi- 
num price  hikes  was  relatively  mild,  though 
accompanied  by  another  warning  to  the  steel 
Industry. 

Beneath  the  surface,  however,  the  pres- 
sures are  still  there.  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Arthur  F.  Biuns  stlU  loses  no  occasion 
to  push  for  a  wage-price  review  board,  and 
within  the  Administration  Treasiiry  Secre- 
tary John  Connally  talks  openly  of  the  need 
tor  outright  controls.  This,  i^iparently,  has 
turned  Uanagement  U  Budget  Director 
Oeorge  ShullB  away  from  the  Idea  of  rapid 
expansion. 

Some  Administration  officials,  Including 
Connally,  reportedly  have  a  mild  preference 
for  early  activation  of  the  scheduled  1972  and 
1973  tax  cuts.  But  it  Is  not  strong  enough  for 
them  to  want  to  challenge  Shultz  on  this 
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point  or  to  take  the  risk  that  a  Demoormtlo 
wIH  do  more  than  they  ask. 

"tvwt  ntBun" 

TlM  White  House  line  against  more  stimu- 
lus extends  to  govemmMit  spending  m  ««U 
as  tax  outs.  The  rise  In  unemptoyment  gives 
Oongreaslfwisl  Democrats  another  argument 
for  the  •6-tdlUon  public  service  onployment 
bill.  But,  says  one  high  afflclal.  "the  President 
Is  Just  as  committed  to  a  veto  as  before." 

So  ter,  at  least.  Preeldeot  maon  does  not 
seem  to  be  getting  much  heat  tram  hie  own 
party.  "Thten  are  some  BepobUoan  wotrlars," 
says  Representative  Barber  Oooable  (R-N.T.) , 
a  ranking  member  of  the  House  Ways  & 
lieans  Committee.  But  they  are  not  partic- 
ularly strong,  he  says.  Bairlng  a  sharp  rise 
In.unemploymenit,  most  OOP  ocmgreaamen 
are  Inclined  to  let  the  Administration  deter- 
mine the  line  on  economic  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  Democrate  are  exhlMW 
Ing  a  fairly  sharp  spUt.  Liberals  such  ss 
Senator  Bdmund  Muskie  (D-Me.),  a  Presi- 
dential hopeful,  and  Senator  William 
Proxmlxe  (D-Wis.)  are  calling  for  quick  tax 
outs.  But  House  Ways  &  Means  Chairman 
Wilbur  D.  Ullls  is  waiting  for  the  second- 
quarter  ONP  figures  to  make  up  his  mind. 
"Uy  Judgment  Is  that  it  wUl  not  be  as 
druoatlc  ...  as  the  first  quarter,"  he  says, 
"but  lit  may  be  of  sufficient  growth  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  doing  anything  etw." 

(From  Business  Week,  June  12,  1971] 
Tlimipi,oTiiairr  sa  a  Wat  or  lam 

Among  the  flesh-and-blood  people  rep- 
reeented  by  the  neat  print  ot  unemploy- 
ment statistics,  the  workers  who  suiter  most 
are  the  long-term  unemployed.  Tlieee  are 
men  and  women  who  have  been  Jotdeas  37 
weeks  or  longer,  a  group  that  nunU>ered  642,- 
000  last  month — Its  highest  total  in  eight 
years,  and  a  fact  of  considerable  political 
significance  to  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Beeatise  of  the  way  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  collects  Its  flguree,  no  one  can  say 
precisely  who  or  where  these  workers  are,  ex- 
cept that  a  sharply  Increased  percentage  of 
the  long-term  unemployed  are  adult  males 
who  formerly  held  manufacturing  Jobs.  But 
severe  slumps  In  aerospace  and  those  con- 
sumer industries  battered  by  imports  sug- 
gest that  a  California  aerospace  engineer  and 
a  Massachusetts  shoe  worker  may  be  close  to 
typical. 

Back  to  basics.  WUbur  C.  Mlddleton,  48, 
lost  his  t24,000-a-year  Job  with  McDonnell 
IX>uglss  Corp.  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  dvulog 
large-scale  lay-offs  last  June.  A  PhD.  in  ex- 
perimental psychology  with  16  years'  expe- 
rience In  research  and  engineering.  Middle- 
ton  had  been  a  human  factors  engineer,  em- 
ployed in  the  design  of  cockpits  for  new  air- 
craft. 

He  has  q>ent  the  past  year  f<^owlng  up 
Job  leads  that  have  led  nowhere,  withdraw- 
ing most  of  his  glS.OOO  savings  and  borrow- 
ing on  a  real-estate  trust  deed  to  keep  up 
monthly  mortgage  and  property-tax  pay- 
ments on  a  966.000  home  and  other  property, 
and  using  his  tse  weekly  unemployment  in- 
surance benefit  to  pay  grocery  and  utility 
bills. 

The  unemployment  Insurance  benefit  ex- 
pired in  April.  The  hillside  home  with  its 
breathtaking  view  of  Los  Angeles  has  been 
sold.  Unless  one  last  engineering  possibility 
comes  through  the  Job  with  Litton  Indus- 
tries' ship  building  division — Mlddleton  and 
wife  will  go  to  work  for  a  real -estate  broker 
In  San  Diego;  they  both  passed  the  qualify- 
ing exam  for  real-estate  sales  after  studying 
during  the  long  empty  days  since  last  June. 
"I've  accepted  the  fact  that  most  of  my 
education  and  training  will  go  to  waste," 
says  Mlddleton.  "The  one  thing  that  really 
troubles  me  is  that  sMlng  real  estate  Is 
mostly  an  evening  and  weekend  Job,  and  we 
have  two  young  children." 


Bobact  F«pas.  8«,  loet  a  •3.7B-aa-hoar  job 
with  the  Kramer  Shoe  Co.  ot  Haverhill.  Mass., 
38  montha  afo,  when  the  company  folded  ae 
a  result  at  competition  from  low-ooct  Im- 
porta.  Phmm  had  worked  tor  Kramer  ae  a 
lining  oatter  tor  30  years.  He  dutUuIly 
made  the  rounds  ot  a  decreasing  number  at 
shoe  plants  (only  foor  ot  the  12  operating 
in  Baverhlll  in  1900  did  survive) ,  then  settled 
Into  a  routine  of  picking  up  surplus  food 
at  the  U.8.  Agriculture  Dept.  depot,  smoking 
small  cigars  (S6o  a  pack)  Instead  ot  dgarettea 
(47c  a  pack),  and  igxMrlng  the — from  his 
teeth. 

Dentist  bllla  are  out  at  the  question  he 
says,  on  the  $64  weekly  imemployment  in- 
surance benefit  paid  to  his  wlte,  also  a  Job- 
less shoe  worker.  Mis.  Papas'  benefit  will 
soon  expire  even  under  Mkasachuaetts'  usu- 
ally generous  39-week  eligibility  rule.  His 
own  ran  out  a  long  time  ago. 

"It  could  be  worse,  because  my  two  daugh- 
ters are  grown  up  and  marTled,"  Pities  says. 
"I  dont  know  what  these  younger  fellows 
with  families  to  raise  do  to  get  along."  He 
Is  also  grateful  tor  his  fully  paid-up  house, 
which  he  bought  for  $1,300  in  1940,  and  has 
no  intention  ot  tapping  his  small  savings 
tor  badly  needed  repairs.  He  has  no  intention 
ot  going  on  welfare,  either.  "That  would  be 
the  last  resort,"  he  says. 

lOWBSBO  SIGHTS 

Papas'  only  glimmer  of  hope  for  future 
enqtloyment  Is  the  recent  certification  of 
Kramer  Co.  employees  as  eligible  for  a  year's 
retraining  and  subsistence  pay  \mder  a  gov- 
ernment program  to  aid  workers  who  lose 
Jobs  as  a  direct  resxilt  of  imports.  The  Haver- 
hill program  hasn't  begun  yet  and,  at  his 
age,  Pi^jMs  is  not  really  enthusiastic  about 
retraining.  But  he  says  he  Is  willing  to  give 
anything  a  try — "Just  as  long  as  it  is  steady 
and  is  non-polluting." 

The  Mlddletons,  too,  face  the  future  in  a 
different  spirit  than  formerly.  Bven  If  the 
hoped-for  Litton  Job  materialises,  Mrs.  Mld- 
dleton plans  to  si4>plement  her  husband's 
salary  by  selling  real  estate.  "We  never  want 
to  get  caught  without  a  second  Income 
again,"  she  says.  And  whether  they  stay  In 
Long  Beach  or  move  to  San  Diego,  the  home 
they  buy  will  be  far  more  modest  than  the 
one  they  occupied  tor  six  years.  "We  will  be 
living  conservatively  from  now  on.'  Middle- 
ton  says. 

The  group  reluctantly  represented  by  Mld- 
dleton and  Papas  has  grown  rapidly  since 
1969,  when  the  May  figure  for  long-term  un- 
employed was  128,000  or  6.6%  ot  the  total  un- 
employed. The  643,000  recorded  last  month 
represented  12.3%  of  the  total  Jobless.  The 
proportion  of  men  30  or  over  aitinng  the  long- 
term  unemployed  also  Increased  significant- 
ly—from  44.6%  in  May.  1969,  to  68.3%  last 
month.  The  proportion  of  women  Increased 
slightly — from  28.9%  to  31%.  And  the  pro- 
portion of  teenagers  dropped  sharply — ^from 
26.6%  to  10.7% — because  the  number  re- 
mained fairly  stable  while  the  totals  tor 
other  ages  rose.  Manufacturing  supplied 
most  of  the  increase  in  long-term  Jobless.  In 
May,  1969,  20.3%  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed had  lost  manufacturing  Jobs.  Last 
month,  the  comparable  figtire  was  38.9%. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  in  conclu- 
sion, the  bill  I  have  introduced  today 
would  call  for  an  immediate  freeze  on  all 
wages  and  prices  at  the  levels  that  they 
currently  held  on  July  15,  1971.  It  would 
then  call  for  the  board  to  set  up  In  the 
act  to  determine  those  businesses  and 
factors  of  our  economy  which  are  con- 
tributing to  this  inflationary  spiral. 

They  could  then  set  forth  the  criteria 
for  a  wage  and  price  index  for  those 
businesses. 
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Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining, I  yield  it  tuudc 


By  lix.  RIBICX>FF  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Maonuson)  : 

S.  2460.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  by  «  program  of  ex- 
changes between  the  United  States  and 
countries  with  ncmmarket  ec<»iomieB, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  by  unani- 
mous oonsent. 

XAST-WBST  nuus  sxcHAiras  ACT  or  levt 

Mr.  BJBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Ccnnmittee,  Sena- 
tor Magntisoh,  a  new  kind  of  interna- 
tional exchanges  bill. 

This  proposal,  the  East- West  Trade 
Exchange  Act  of  1971,  Is  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  strength  of  the 
Dnited  States  by  expanding  trade  be- 
tween the  Dhlted  States  and  foreign  na- 
tions with  nonmarket  eocmomles.  includ- 
ing those  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  Pet^le's  Republic  of 
China. 

My  bill  is  aimed  at  creating  a  body 
of  expertise  and  experience  in  conducting 
international  trade  and  operating  Joint 
ventures  with  coimtrles  with  different 
eccmomic  systems.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished through  an  exchange  of  people 
already  involved  in  the  various  aspects 
of  international  trade  in  their  own  coim- 
trles.  Ultimately,  people  trained  under 
these  programs  would  help  broaden  com- 
mercial ties  between  the  United  States 
and  oUier  countries,  thereby  providing 
new  opportunities  for  American  business 
and  Jobs  for  American  workers. 

I  returned  from  my  visit  to  Eastern 
Europe  in  behalf  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee last  June  ccaivlnced  of  the  need 
for  such  an  exchange  program.  Every- 
where I  went  I  saw  Western  business- 
men— ^but  almost  no  Americans. 

Political  winds  may  blow  either  hot 
or  cold,  but  the  trade  winds  between 
East  and  West  have  been  sending  a 
steady  stream  of  orders  to  West  Ger- 
many. France,  Italy,  and  Oreat  Britain. 
The  scent  of  profits  has  already  reached 
Japan,  and  ambitious  plans  are  being 
made  for  Joint  Soviet- Japan  exploitation 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Siberia. 

While  the  United  States  has  placed 
restrictions  on  its  ectmomic  relations 
with  Communist  natl(ms,  our  NATO 
allies  have  displayed  far  fewer  compunc- 
tl(»i8  against  trading  across  ideological 
lines.  Total  free  world  trade  with  the 
U.SB.R.  and  Eastern  Europe  amounted 
to  about  $18  billion  last  year.  Of  this 
total,  the  share  of  the  United  States  was 
$579  million,  only  3  percent  of  the  total 
Western  trade  \dth  the  East. 

Even  with  this  limited  trade  volume 
our  country  had  a  2-to-l  ratio  of  exports 
to  Imports,  and  a  $127  mllllcHi  sun^ua. 
Viewed  In  the  light  of  our  own  Nation's 
high  unemployment  rate  and  our  deteri- 
orating balance  of  payments  and  trade 
position,  this  trade  surplus  points  to  the 
considerable  future  benefits  for  our  econ- 
omy from  expanded  trade  with  the  East. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  profitable  com- 
mercial dealings  with  Communist  coun- 


tries, more  Americans  must  be  prepcu'ed 
to  learn  m<xe  about  6oixig  business  with 
nations  with  nonmarket  eoonomles.  In 
trading  with  these  oountrles  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  single  economic  entity. 
Onoe  you  have  seen  one  socialist  eccMiomy 
you  have  not  seen  them  alL  This  diver- 
sity Is  reflected  In  the  variety  of  man- 
agement and  financial  methods  now 
being  employed  by  Eastern  countries 
seeking  to  modernise  and  industrialize 
their  societies. 

The  coimtries  of  Eastern  Earope  have 
reached  a  point  of  departure  from  eco- 
nomic d/q?endenoe  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
By  now  they  know  quite  well  what  the 
Soviet  Unl(»i  offers,  but  increasingly  they 
want  more  of  what  the  West  and  the 
United  States  offers. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  expressions  of  the 
failure  of  the  application  of  Marxist 
theory  to  the  problems  of  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  half  of  the  2(Mdi 
century  have  been  the  InvitatianB  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  Flat, 
IBM,  and  Mack  Truck  to  build  modem 
automobile,  computer,  and  truck  indus- 
tries in  Russia.  "Hie  law  of  comparative 
advantage  is  no  longer  looked  upon  by 
Communist  planners  as  a  decadent  cap- 
italisit  c^iiloaophy,  but  as  a  woricing  model 
for  economic  and  industrial  progress. 

The  need  for  increasing  ecoox»nlc  co- 
operation with  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
grudgingly  being  accepted  as  more  Com- 
munist leaders  realize  the  political  perils 
of  a  mismanaged  eooncHny.  In  seeking 
historical  precedent  for  this  shift  away 
from  the  goal  of  socialist  sdf -sufficiency . 
Communist  economic  planners  mi^  re. 
call  that  in  1938  the  United  States  was 
the  largest  supplier  of  foreign  goods  to 
the  U.S.S  Jl.  This  could  be  the  case  once 
more  in  1978  If  both  nations  permit  com- 
merce to  develop  in  a  less  political  at- 
moeciiieace. 

While  I  was  In  Bucharest,  Rumanian 
ofllcialB  told  me  of  their  desire  to  estab- 
lish Joint  ventures  with  American  Anns. 
Last  March,  Rumania  passed  an  invest- 
ment law  which  would  permit  foreign 
firms  to  own  up  to  49  percent  of  the 
equity  in  these  ventiires,  and  which 
permits  the  repatrtaition  of  profits  and 
capital. 

Similarly  in  Hungary,  a  great  interest 
was  displayed  in  acquiring  American 
products  and  processes. 

Besides  the  obstacles  of  unreasonable 
export  oontrcds,  lack  of  export  credits 
and  moet-faviH'ed-nation  treatmervt, 
there  are  also  formidable  communica- 
tions aiMl  psychological  barriers  imped- 
ing the  expansian  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  East.  Basic  differ- 
ences exist  between  the  operations  of 
state-operated  mcxuvolles  in  a  nonmar- 
ket eooQomy.  and  the  meciianisms  used 
by  banks  and  {Mlvate  oorpomitions  here. 
Unfamillarlity  with  methods  and  institu- 
tions breeds  a  built-in  rductance  on  both 
sides  to  embark  on  new  commercial  ad- 
ventures with  each  other. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  hdp 
achieve  a  better  working  knowledge  on 
both  sides  of  our  different  ecoiMxnlc  sys- 
tems. 

The  bill  makes  provision  for  greater 
Amttlcan  participation  in  trade  confer- 
ences, fairs,  and  seminars,  and  provides 


for  reseandi  and  all  types  of  educational 
exchange  in  the  trade  field. 

But  the  main  purpose  is  to  negotiate 
agreements  for  the  interchange  of  people 
for  a  duration  of  up  to  2  years.  I  en- 
visage t^t  participants  in  this  program 
would  include  graduate-level  university 
studflOts  and  teachers,  corporation  ex- 
ecutives and  iMnkerB  from  the  United 
States;  and  students,  teaeben,  foreign 
trade  officials,  and  state  trading  monop- 
oly representatives  of  Eastern  countries. 
Their  time  would  be  spent  both  study- 
ing the  theoretical  aq>ects  of  East- 
West  trade,  and  in  actual  (m-the-Job 
training.  A  grantee  would  have  the  op- 
portunity of  placing  himself  in  his  op- 
posite  nianber's  shoes.  This  newly  ac- 
quired expertise  in  a  host  country's  ac- 
tual methods  of  trading  and  eanying 
out  international  transactions  oould  be 
used  to  good  advantage  in  develoi^ng 
broader  oommerdal  ties  when  a  grantee 
returns  to  his  hom^and. 

I  eee  ik>  reason  why  such  an  exchange 
agreement  could  not  be  concluded  with 
the  People's  RepubUc  of  China  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  in  the  evolutlan  of  our 
relations.  Surely  there  is  almost  a  com- 
plete lack  of  knowledge  in  our  own  coim- 
try  about  how  to  do  business  with  the 
Chinese. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
have  primary  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering this  act.  with  the  appropriate  as- 
sistance of  the  State  Departinent.  Where 
possible,  coimterpart  funds  would  be  used 
to  defray  the  costs  of  the  program  which 
would  be  shared  by  all  participating  gov- 
ernments. 

An  annual  report  on  the  activities  car- 
ried out,  and  expenditures  made  under 
the  act  would  be  submitted  to  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  A  10-man 
Advisory  Council  on  East-West  Trade 
Exchanges  would  be  established  to  advise 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  programs. 

Through  this  act  we  will  be  establish- 
ing another  important  channel  of  fruitful 
contacts  between  East  and  West  on  a 
nonconf  rontation  level. 

Traditional  diplomatic  negotiations  are 
too  cautious  and  are  restricted  by  out- 
moded attitudes. 

Cultural  and  educational  exchanges  do 
not  reach  into  the  very  inner  workings  of 
a  society — and  are  too  fleeting  or  remote. 

But  excdianges  of  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  tangible  economic  ben- 
efits for  the  nations  Involved  offer  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  establishing 
more  enduring  ties  and  interdependence. 

Only  by  broadening  and  deeiienlng  the 
base  of  relations  between  our  own  coun- 
try and  the  nations  of  the  East  can  the 
idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  be  translated 
Into  reality. 


By  Mr.  COOK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bath,  and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.  2462.  A  bill  to  amend  section  S002  of 
titie  18,  United  States  Code.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ADVXBOKT  ooosacnowB  coowcn. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  today  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Senator  Bath,  and  Sen- 
ator  Mathzas,   I  introduce   legislation 
which  substantially  enlarges  the  scope 
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at  tbe  AdTlMiy  Oometfcnu  CouncO 
found  In  section  5002  of  title  18  of  the 
ttalted  States  Code. 

At  the  preeeot  time,  the  Adrleary  Cor- 
reetions  Cofoncfl  is  compoeed  of  three 
UJ3.  Judges,  the  Chsilnnaa  of  tbe  Board 
of  Parole,  tbe  Chalnnan  of  the  Youth 
ZXtlakm.  the  Dlreetor  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  and  ttie  Cblef  of  PNbation  of 
the  Adminlstratiye  Office  of  the  UJS. 
Courts.  The  legislation  which  I  am  in- 
trodudnc  today  basloany  retains  the 
above  membership  of  the  Councfl  while 
adding  the  Administrator  of  LEAA,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Sdueatlan.  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Wtwmiiny  ^nd 
Utban  Development,  the  Director  of  ttie 
Office  of  Eoonomle  Opportunity,  and  tbe 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  their  reepecUfe 
designees. 

It  is  important  that  representatives 
from  an  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  Federal  Government  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  area  of  oorreetlans  be  In- 
dQded  in  this  Councfl.  Hie  President  of 
the  lAiited  States  pointed  out  the  great 
need  for  such  a  comprehensive  coordi- 
nating body  when  he  recommended  the 
creation  of  an  Interagency  Council  on 
Cterectlons.  My  imv>osal  Incorporates 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  old  Ad- 
visory Corrections  Council,  i^ch  has 
fallen  taito  disuse  the  last  several  years, 
wtfii  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
present  Interagency  CoudcU  on  Correc- 
tions. In  addition,  the  leglsUtion  n^ch 
I  am  introducing  today  provides  for  a 
much-needed  staff  to  aid  the  Councfl  In 
coordlnattaig  and  integrating  the  pedicles 
of  the  FMeral  agencies  In  the  area  of 
corrections. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  great  di- 
versity of  correctional  programs  and  the 
Jmmber  of  agencies  involved,  it  is  im- 
perative that  sudi  a  councfl  be  the  re- 
sult of  legislative  enactment  Tbe  pres- 
ent Itoteragency  Councfl  created  by  Ex- 
ecutive request  Is  Indeed  functioning  weU 
at  the  moment  but  there  is  no  assurance 
that  this  body  will  continue  to  function 
in  the  years  ahead,  lliere  is  great  need 
for  a  legislative  mandate  which  wiU  re- 
quire that  a  coordinating  council  such 
as  I  am  proposing  today  wlU  continue  to 
exist.  This  legislation  insures  that  the 
Council  will  continue  to  function  by  re- 
quiring that  there  be  at  least  four  meet- 
iixgs  a  year.  Also,  this  proposal  adds  two 
representatives  fnxn  the  Federal  bench 
to  the  present  makeup  of  the  Interagency 
Council  In  order  to  Insure  that  the  ju- 
diciary has  a  voice  in  all  matters  before 
the  Couixdl  regarding  the  camctiaa  of 
persons  convicted  of  crime. 

In  view  of  the  alarming  fact  that  four 
out  of  five  of  the  major  crimes  cam- 
mltted  in  the  United  States  are  com- 
mitted by  recidivists  it  is  obvious  that 
much  more  must  be  done  to  Improve  our 
correctional  systems.  By  creating  a  con- 
tiniMng,  coovrehaisive.  Advisory  Cor- 
rections Couikcil.  Congress  wlU  be  taking 
a  very  significant  step  In  Vbe  right  di- 
rection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Racoto. 

<i  There  being  no  objection,  the  bfU  was 
erdMed  to  be  jHlnted  in  the  Rscoio,  as 
follows: 


&  3488 
A  falU  to  amMad  aMUon  SODS  at  title  IS  of 
VoHAd  StMtM  oods 
Be  it  eiMctMl  »y  the  Semmte  amd  Ho—  of 
Bgprntntattota  of  the  VniUA  Statea  of 
Amertea  in,  Coitfrt—  oMtmMeA,  Tliat  6008. 
at  tlttfl  IS,  TTattsa  StatM  Onto  te  uMiuted 
torMulMfoUows: 

"SMS.  unmoKt  co— otiom  oouircn. 
"(a)  llMra  is  bsraby  cnatad  an  Advlsary 
OoRcstlons  OounoU  rinni|iiMti1  of  two  Unttad 
StatM  judgw  daatgnated  lay  tb»  caxlaf  3vm- 
tlo*  at  tb«  Unltwl  Stataa  and  cz  afflclo.  tb« 
Chstrman  of  tbe  Board  at  Fwote.  the  Dl- 
raetor  of  the  Bureau  of  maona,  the  Otiiet  at 
Probation  of  the  Admlnlattmtive  OOee  of  the 
United  Statea  Coorta.  the  Adnlntatmtor  of 
Law  BDiaroatnant  Saalatanoe  Adtnlntetratton 
or  his  deatgnea  at  a  poUey  Uiwtk.  tba  Seen- 
tary  of  Health.  Bduoatkm.  and  Welfare  or  hU 
designee  at  a  poUtsj  level,  the  Beovtary  of 
Labor  or  hla  deatgnee  at  a  poUey  level,  the 
OommlaBloner  of  the  Cini  Serrloe  Ooimnla- 
Blon  or  his  dealgnee  at  a  ptdlcy  level,  the  Sec- 
retary at  Boualng  and  Uttam  DevalopiMnt 
or  his  designee  at  a  poUoy  lerrt.  the  Dmotor 
of  the  OOea  of  Bonnninlct  Opportunity  or  his 
dastgnee  at  a  poUoy  level,  and  tba  Seoetary  of 
Def  enae  or  his  deslgnae  at  a  pcdicy  level.  The 
judgea  first  a|f>ointad  to  the  Oounell  sbaU 
eontintie  In  office  for  terms  of  three  years 
from  tbe  date  of  appointment,  llieir  sue- 
oessors  shall  likewise  be  appointed  for  a  term 
cf  three  years,  neapt  that  any  )ud0e  m^ 
polDt»A  to  flU  a  vaoaney  ooeaxrlng  prior  to 
the  aiplratkm  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predaosssor  was  appointed  shaU  be  appointed 
oi^y  for  the  tina^pired  term  of  such  pnde- 
oessor.  Tbe  Ohalrman  shall  be  dealgnated 
annually  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

"(b)  The  Councfl  Shall  meet  quarterly  and 
4>eelal  ssaslons  may  be  held  from  time  to 
time  upon  tbe  oaU  of  tbe  Chairman. 

"(o)  Tha  OouneU  ahaU  eonaidsr  problenw 
of  treatment  and  correction  of  aU  olfeodesa 
Bgalnat  the  United  States  and  aball  w«f|»» 
STich  reoonuneodatlofia  to  tbe  Cona«aa.  the 
I^valdent,  the  Judicial  Oonferenoe  of  the 
United  Statea  and  other  appropriate  oOciala 
ss  may  improve  the  admlnlatratlon  of  crim- 
inal justioe  and  assure  tbe  oooidinatloin  and 
tntegratloa  of  poUdea  of  the  VMsral  agen- 
cies, private  industry,  labor,  and  local  Jurla- 
dlctlone  reqieetlng  tbe  dlapositioo.  treat- 
ment, and  correction  of  all  persons  convicted 
of  crime.  R  shall  also  consider  measni«s  to 
promote  tbe  prevention  of  crime  and  de- 
linquency and  suggest  ^>proprlate  studies 
in  this  connection  to  be  undertaken  by  agea- 
dea  both  pubUc  and  private.  The  «m— K^t^ 
of  the  OouneU  ahaU  lerve  with  compeiMa- 
tlon  but  naoeasary  travel  and  subslstecioe  ex- 
penses as  authorised  by  law  aball  be  paid 
from  avaUaMe  approprlatlona  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

"(dXl)  The  OouneU  shaU  appoint  an 
Executive  Secretary  /  Admintrtrative  Assist- 
ant and  such  other  persoonel  aa  may  be 
n^ceasary  to  carry  out  Ita  functions.  The  Kx- 
•cutlve  Secretary/ Admlnlstraave  Assistant 
aball  Bupervlae  tbe  actlvltlea  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  tbe  Oounell  and  shall  perfcvm 
such  other  duties  aa  tbe  OouneU  nMy  direct 

"(S)  nte  Oounofl  may  obtain  tbe  services 
of  experts  and  ooiisi;Utanta  in  aeoocdanoe  with 
section  8109  of  title  B.  UUted  Statea  Code 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  day    ' 

"(e)  The  OouneU  is  autbortaad  to  requaat 
ft«m  any  department,  agenoy,  or  independent 
bistrumentauty  of  tbe  Oovamment  any  in- 
ftnoatlon  or  reoorda  it  deem  nacsMary  to 
Of**!  out  ita  functlona,  and  eadi  suoh  de- 
psrtment.  agemey,  and  Instnumntallty  la 
autborlMd  to  oo<9arata  with  the  OouneU 
and,  to  tbe  axtent  pannlttsd  by  law  to  for- 
nish  suoh  information  and  record  to  tbe 
OorunoU,  upon  request  mads  by  the  Chair- 
man or  by  any  hiwiiIhb  when  acting  m 
Chairman. 

"(f)  The  first  meeting  of  tbe  OouneU  sbaU 


occur  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

"(g)  Tbare  are  hereby  autborlaed  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounta  as  may  be  nec- 
easary  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  this 
Motion." 


By  Mr.  coco:  (for  himsdf.  Mr. 
^snnTT,  Mr.  R»i.T.iroif,  Mr.  Bi- 
BU,  Mr.  CiAMSTOir.  Mr.  Maks- 
ngLD,  Mr.  Pacxwood,  Mr.  Stb- 
VKKs.  and  Mr.  Tatt)  : 
S.  2463.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Walsh- 
Heaky  Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act  to  permit  certain  employ- 
ees to  work  a  10-hour  day  in  the  case  of 
a  4-day  wortcweek,  and  tor  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  CTommlttee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

POUB-DAT.  40-BOUa   WXBX 

Mr.  COC«.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
SenatMB  MAnaniLD,  Srvbis.  Packwood. 
BsmrxTT,  Rw.i.mqw,  Tatt.  CaAMsroir.  and 
Bnu,  I  Introduce  legislation  to  amend 
the  Walsh-Bealey  Act  of  me  and  tbe 
Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act  of 
IMS.  My  bill  will  permit  laborers  to  work 
a  9-  or  10-hour  day.  4-day.  40-hour  week 
with  no  provision  for  overtime  compoi- 
sation  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  8 
in  1  day. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  with 
each  new  decade,  organized  labor  has  ini- 
tiated challenges  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
work  in  the  work  week.  In  the  past,  la- 
borers have  actively  peUUoned  the  Oov- 
emment  to  provide  a  16-hour  day,  then 
tbe  12-hour  day,  the  10-hour  day,  and 
finally  have  nestled  into  the  8-hour  day 
provided  for  by  the  Fair  Uibor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  Again,  the  1970's  is  witness- 
ing a  new  crusade  to  restructure  the 
work  week.  It  Is  in  the  form  of  the  4- 
day.  40-hour  work  week. 

At  the  present  time,  in  excess  of  350 
firms  are  experimenting  with  the  4-40 
plan  in  one  form  or  another,  whUe  others 
are  slowly  becoming  aware  of  its  numer- 
ous advantages.  Their  operations  encom- 
pass a  wide  qpectrum,  ranging  from  re- 
tailers and  manufacturers  to  hospitals 
and  police  departments. 

Although  most  of  those  adopting  the 
shortened  woricwedc  employ  between 
100  to  500  laborers,  several  larger  com- 
panies are  adding  the  4-day,  40-hour 
workweek  to  their  bargidnlng  goals  of 
this  year.  Leonard  Woodcock,  the  United 
Autoworkers  president,  recognizes  that 
the  4-40  plan  offers  "exciting  possibili- 
ties" and  President  I.  W.  Abel,  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  has  told 
his  union's  15th  constitutional  conven- 
tion that — 

A  shorter  workweek  makes  aense  in  the 
1970'a. 

Although  experiments  with  the  4-40 
plan  are  in  Infancy  stages  among  large 
unions,  there  appears  to  be  a  serious  de- 
sire to  adopt  the  shortened  week  as  soon 
as  several  obstacles  are  removed.  My  bOl 
Is  an  attempt  to  do  just  that.  Amending 
the  Walsh-Healey  arul  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  Standards  Acts  wUl  clear 
the  way  for  firms  with  Government  con- 
tracts exceeding  $10,000  to  allow  far  re- 
struotoilDg  the  workwedc  where  both 
management  and  labor  find  it  to  be 
desirable. 

As  incentives  for  adopting  the  4-40 
plan.  Rlva  Poor,  in  the  most  (totalled 
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study  to  date,  dtes  a  number  of  advan- 
tages. She  even  goes  so  far  as  to  predict 
that- 

Witbm  the  next  five  years,  a  good  80 
percent  of  Industry  will  convert  to  tbe 
four  day  week  or  to  similar  flexible  aobedul- 

mg. 

Paul  A.  Samuelson.  the  esteemed  Nobel 
prise  wlrming  economist,  calls  the  4-day 
workweek— 

A  momentous  social  Invention  .  .  .  merrty 
one  facet  in  tbe  steady  sweep  toward  greater 
leisure  and  leas  life  time  toU. 

The  Honorable  James  D.  Hodgson, 
Ukewiae  recognizes  the  Umxvtance  and 
populariiy  of  the  current  4-day,  40-hour 
trend.  In  testimony  on  S.  1861  before  the 
Smate  Labor  Subcommittee  on  May  26, 
1971,  he  stated: 

The  8-bour  requirement  apparently  poees 
serious  scheduling  problems  for  firms  desir- 
ing to  work  more  than  8  hours  a  day  as  part 
of  their  4-day  workweek  plan. 

At  that  time  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
further  stated: 

In  view  of  tbe  growing  interaat  m  the  4- 
day  workweek  and  the  problema  already 
being  encountered  with  tbe  8-bour  stand- 
ards under  the  publlo  oontiact  laws.  Z  believe 
that  adoption  of  soeh  a  standard  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  the  IMstal  law 
with  the  greatest  applieabUity  to  hours  of 
work,  would  be  inappropriate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  lucid  lmplicati(m  of 
Secretary  Hodgson's  testimony  recognlzei 
the  growing  desire  and  evolving  Impetus 
to  ad(H>t  the  restructured  workweek.  I 
feel,  as  does  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that 
the  4-40  plan  deserves  a  candid  examina- 
tion at  this  time,  both  by  management 
and  labor. 

One  cannot  b^  but  notice  that  adop- 
tion of  provisions  requiring  time  and 
one-half  overtime  oompensaticHi  for 
hours  woriced  in  excess  of  8  in  1  day  Is 
having  significant  adverse  effects  upon 
those  weighing  implementatioQ  of  a  4- 
day,  40-hour  woricwedc.  Not  only  Is 
flexibility  in  scheduling  to  meet  oeciflo 
needs  eliminated,  but  also,  the  8-hour 
proviafam  uzmeoessarily  forces  a  firm  to 
become  noncompetitive. 

Let  me  take  a  minute  to  oxumerate 
upon  tUs  latter  point.  Take,  tar  exam- 
ine, employee  Z  who  works  a  4-day,  40- 
hour  schedule.  He  works  10  hours  a  day 
at  straight  pay.  Let  us  also  take,  for  ex- 
ample, employee  Y  who  also  works  a 
4-dBy.  40-hour  week,  but  because  of 
Federal  regtidations.  he  is  paid  straight 
pay  for  8  hoius  and  premium  pay  for  the 
9th  and  lOth  hour.  For  the  same  amount 
of  work,  you  can  see  that  employee  T  re- 
ceived 11  hours  of  pay  fbr  10  hours  woA, 
wfafle  employee  Z  received  10  hours  pay 
for  10  hours  work.  In  the  course  of  1 
wedc,  emidoyee  Y  received  4  hours  more 
pay  and  200  hours  more  pay  in  1  year 
than  emplosree  X.  When  hundreds  of 
workers  are  affected,  how  obvious  it  is 
that  an  employer  eaimot  realistically 
pay  such  wages  and  stUl  expect  to  oper- 
ate at  a  profit,  like  his  competitor  vrtio 
does  ndt  operate  under  this  law. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  aUow  those  busi- 
nesses and  indwtrles,  and  their  em- 
I^oyees,  whieb  deem  change  to  be  pro- 
pittoos,  the  opportunity  to  rearrange 
their  wofkwe^  schedule  and  still  re- 
main competitive.  I  wish  to  make  it  very 
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dear  that  by  ^itMwming  hm  Walsh- 
Healey  and  Contract  Work  Hours  Stand- 
ards Acts,  fay  no  means  are  tbe  inserted 
provisions  Intended  to  absolutely  alter 
management-labor  relatione,  Adoption 
of  my  bUl  WlU  neither  have  a  deleteilous 
nor  ominous  impact  kkxi  lidx>r.  Bather 
tUbi  pennisdve  piece  of  legislation  wlU 
benefit  laborers  and  management  aUke. 
It  is  wholly  designed  to  be  voluntarily 
negotiated  by  those  who  clearly  see 
ohanytog  the  woriDRTeek  structure  as  a 
step  toward  lucrative  returns. 

Rlva  Poor,  in  "4-day8,  40-houri:  Re- 
portii«  a  Revolutian  in  Woric  and  Lei- 
sura."  documents  what  attracts  compa- 
nies to  the  restructured  workweek.  Upon 
fTffj«<Tif:M/wi  of  27  firms  Implementing 
this  Innovative  woricweA  at  that  time. 
Mrs.  Poor  noted  the  advantages  over  a 
5-day,  40-hour  weA: 

First  The  4-day  week  meant  more 
time  f<»>  hobbies,  shopping,  leisure,  and 
family  activities. 

Second.  Bquipment  could  be  used  more 
eflldently  vrith  longer  shifts. 

Third.  An  extra  day  oSl  was  a  con- 
sideraiHe  boost  to  morale. 

Fourth.  With  the  shorter  workweek, 
absenteetem,  turnover,  recruitment  ac- 
tivity. ffyr*n«p«  and  payroll  for  overtime 
were  dramatically  decreased. 

Fifth.  Productivity  was  increased,  in 
most  cases.  c<xisiderably.  Although  em- 
ployers, for  the  most  part,  are  leading 
the  way  toward  the  revoluticmary  work- 
week. Inauguration  of  the  adjusted  work 
schedule  has  brought  an  outpouring 
from  lab(»«n  who  wish  their  companies 
would  adopt  the  4-40  plan.  The  UteraUy 
thfuisandH  of  queries  are  indicative  of 
the  fact  Uiat  this  restructured  w«»kwed: 
plan  offers  lucrative  advantages  over  the 
present  workwe^  which  has  been  our 
touchstone  for  more  than  30  years. 

Another  important  aspect  <rf  restruc- 
turingr  the  wuikweek  is  that  it  will  sig- 
nt«ii»anitiy  help  stavo  Off  the  rising  im- 
employmmt  which  Is  threatening  the 
Nation  today.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
statistics  reports  that  for  the  month  ci 
June,  5Ji  million  people  were  unem- 
ployed, representing  5.6  percent  of  the 
pc^Nilatkm.  with  no  end  in  sight  to  the 
spinding  climb.  a>wever,  I  believe  my 
bUl  win  be  a  realistic  way  of  cutting  out 
the  Jobless  chaos.  Presently,  those  firms 
n^ch  cazmot  operate  oompetitivdy  due 
to  Federal  regidations  requMng  ovoldme 
compensation  are  strug^Ung  to  operate 
at  a  profit.  Some  may  even  be  forced  to 
shut  down  theh-  (derations,  causing  lay- 
offs of  significant  nu&Aers  of  laboros. 
My  bill,  however,  will  eliminate  this 
fjQPdftinn  It  WiU  permit  industries  to 
operate  prafitaUly.  thus  enabling  them  to 
retain  workers,  and  in  scxne  cases  where 
the  margin  of  profit  is  significant,  to 
open  new  branches  and  thereby  spread 
job  opportunities. 

I  raise  one  additional  point  bef  (h«  I 
close.  TUs  year,  for  tbe  first  time,  this 
Nation's  86  milUon-plus  labor  force  wlU 
automstteally  get  a  taste  of  the  3-day 
weekend,  4-day  wmkweek.  Under  the 
new  Federal  Monday  holiday  law,  five  of 
our  10  national  boUdays  wiU  fan  <m 
Monday.  Thte  means  that  for  10  percent 
of  the  year,  workers  wfll  be  working  a 
4-day  wedc  "nie  effect  of  this  law  is  that 


it  has  provided  us  with  a  preview  of  re- 
actioos  for  both  managonent  and  labor. 
From  aU  retorts,  their  reactions  seem  to 
be  favorable.  The  idea  of  added  leisure 
thne  provided  by  Federal  legislation 
seems  to  be  an  auspidous  change.  It  also 
seems  ludicrous  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  manditoilly  provide  for  this 
conoq»t  in  one  instance,  and  discourage 
it  in  another. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to 
pretttid  for  one  moment  that  this  legis- 
lation WiU  benefit  aU  facets  of  Industry. 
Certainly  problems  arise  for  companies 
utilizing  three  8-hour  shifts.  Three  10- 
hour  shifts  just  do  not  mak.  very  weU  in 
the  24-hour  day,  and  I  reoogniae  this. 
But.  for  oomgianies  that  see  chang- 
iikg  the  workwedc  as  a  f easttde  altwna- 
tive  to  poverty,  it  is  not  within  the  au- 
thority of  this  body  to  deny  them  that 
right 

Mr.  Preeident  for  decades  the  woric- 
wedc hss  been  an  immutable  fact  of  life, 
and  needlessly  so.  However.  I  see  it  as  a 
variable,  rather  than  a  fixed  demoit  of 
business  operations.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  be  at  the  fore  of  change.  I. 
therefore,  urge  Immediate  action  on  this 
bUL 


By  Mr.  MoQOVERN: 
a  2464.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rigbte  Act  of  1965  to  requtre  that  per- 
sons dlgible  to  registo-  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections  shaU  be  p«initted  to  register 
as  late  as  30  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
such  an  deotion.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
BaomaATioir  fob  vBnaAL  zLacnoNS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President  In 
connectian  with  the  bUl  that  we  are 
introducing  to  aUow  registration  for  vot- 
ing in  Federal  dectlons  as  late  as  30  days 
prior  to  that  dectlon.  Representative 
Asim  J.  MiKVA  and  I  have  Issued  the 
foUowlng  joint  statement 

A  serious  gap  exists  in  the  present 
voting  rights  law  which  would  not  be 
remedied  by  any  of  the  amendments 
proposed  during  the  present  seedon  of 
the  Congress. 

Registration  books  In  many  States 
dose  weU  before  dectlons  are  to  take 
place.  Ihls  is  particularly  the  case  for 
primary  eleetlans.  In  one  State,  for  ex- 
ample, registration  for  a  primary  dec- 
tlon -^MtAi  win  take  place  in  the  summer 
Is  dosed  prior  to  the  general  dectlon  in 
tbe  previous  year.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  is  to  reduce  the  franchise  for 
the  primary  election  by  imposing  a  kind 
of  addi^""^'  residenoe  requirement.  In 
addition,  a  voter  who  is  only  dimly  aware 
of  the  forthcoming  primary  campaign 
some  9  months  tiefore  the  primary  dec- 
tlon has  no  opportunity  to  «egi<rter  once 
that  campaign  is  under  way. 

The  purpose  of  voting  laws  should  be 
to  encourage  and  f  acflitate  voting  by  the 
greatest  mimber  of  citizens  consistent 
with  the  safeguards  necessary  to  pre- 
vent abuse  of  the  franchise  through 
such  practices  as  douUe  voting.  But 
aU  too  often,  voting  laws  serve  as  an 
Impediment  to  the  effective  practice  of 
democracy. 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to  remove 
a  major  obstacle  to  maximum  partidpa- 
tion.  It  is  particularly  Important  as  many 
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young  people  Join  the  votlns  population. 
Most  of  than  are  imaware  of  the  In- 
tzlcades  of  wriwtlng  law  and  may  find 
themaelveB  dlsenfranchlaed  in  next  year's 
primaries.  This  bill  would  help  tham. 

This  hill  simply  reduces  the  time  re- 
quired t<a  registration  prior  to  a  FMeral 
primary  or  general  election  to  30  days. 
It  does  not  affect  residence  requirements 
which  may  be  covered  by  State  law  or  bgr 
present  or  future  Federal  law. 

Tl  we  are  sincere  in  our  desire  to  make 
it  easier  for  all  citizens  to  yote,  we  should 
pass  this  bin. 

Mr.  President,  I  adc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoko  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoto,  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  to  mmeod  fbe  Voting  RlghU  Act  of 
1005  to  requtr*  thait  p«raoaa  «|<f*^»  to 
ngistarto  vote  In  IMand  atoetkm  sbsll  b* 
pcnnlttad  to  ragtet«r  m  lat*  m  SO  days 
prior  to  Xtam  date  of  sooli  ko,  elaoUon 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Repretentmttvee  of  the  Vnitei  Statea  of 
Ameriea  t%  Congreae  •aeembted,  Thut  tb» 
Voting  Blgbta  Act  at  ISM  la  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  tharacT  the  foUowlng  new 
title: 

"TTTLB  IV— RaOIBTBATK>N  TO  VOTE  IN 
OONOlMESaiOWAL  KUKmONB  AND 
FRXBtDBrriAL  PRQiABT  KLBCIIONB 

"BKXAaATioir  OF  rmroem 
"Sac.  401.  Purauant  to  Ita  authority  under 
aeetlon  4  of  Article  I  and  other  prorlalona  ot 
the  Ooostltutlcn,  the  Congreaa  «»»wif  it  nee- 
eaaary  to  preoorlbe  certain  uniform  tegula- 
tlona  with  reelect  to  the  time  that  dtlaena 
may  regUter  to  vote  In  Fsderal  elections  ao 
that  they  may  haw  an  opportunity  to  ragla- 
ter.  U  quaUfled  to  do  ao  under  law,  aa  late 
aa  80  daya  prior  to  the  date  of  such  an  elec- 
tion. 

"DOUfXTION 

"Sac  403.  Aa  uaed  in  thU  title,  the  term— 
"(1)  'Federal  electloa'  meana  a  primary, 
ganeral,  or  q>eclal  eleotlon  held  to  aeleet 
preeldential  electors,  or  a  SenatOT,  Represent- 
ative, or  Delegate  or  Resident  Oommlaaloner 
to  the  Oonyess  or  a  primary  tf  ectton  held  for 
the  mrpinsloa  ot  a  prsTerenoe  for  the  noml- 
naUoo  of  persona  for  election  to  the  o^Vt  of 
President  or  for  the  selection  of  ddegaiea  to 
a  national  nominating  convention  of  a  polit- 
ical party  held  to  nominate  candidates  for 
the  office  of  President. 

"(3)  -State'  msans  ewA  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  ColmnbU,  and  tha 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo. 

"aaoisTaATiON 

•'8m:.  403.  (a)  Bach  State  and  Its  poUtloal 
subdivisions  shall  permit  any  person  eligible 
to  register  to  vote  In  any  Federal  eleotlon 
to  so  register  as  late  aa  80  days  preceding 
the  date  of  such  election. 

"(b)  ThlssecUonsbaUnofebeooostrued  to 
affect  the  dtu^tlon  cr  application  of  resi- 
dency requirements  Imposed  by  any  State 
or  by  Federal  law  tqxxi  the  tilgiblllty  of  an 
individual  to  vote  In  any  Federai  elecUoti. 

"JUDICIAL  BKLIKr  AlfD  KmOBCaMZMT 

"Sk.  404.  Hm  proTlalona  of  thla  title  'hm\ 
be  enforced  by  the  Attorney  Oenetml  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provlakms  of  section  308 
of  thU  A43t.'' 


other  purposes.  Refored  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  fiitertor  and  Insular  AlTain. 

XAXIDirAZ,  aaCIZATIOM 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  JAcxaoN) : 

8.  2465.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Kver- 

glades-Blg  cypress  NaUonal  Recreaticoi 

Area  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for 


Mr.  CHnjBS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation  aloog  with 
Senator  Jacksoh  to  permit  the  UJB.  Gor- 
enunent  to  purchase  the  Big  Cypress 
wAtershed.  Doing  the  past  months  I  have 
studied  the  various  alternatives  available 
to  protect  this  beautiful  area  of  norlda 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  direct  acqulsitioD  of  this  land  is  a 
straightforward  and  fair  approach  and 
the  most  cooudete  way  of  protecting  a 
key  link  to  the  survival  of  the  Everglades 
National  Paiik:. 

The  Big  Cypress  watershed  can  re- 
main a  vlahle  resource  c(Hnplex  from 
which  Its  human  residents  and  nHgh- 
bora  will  gain  enormous  and  lasting  bene- 
fits; or  it  can  be  carelessly  ezjdoited  for 
the  immediate  gain  of  a  few — and  an 
enduring  disaster  to  many. 

Maintained  as  a  protected  ecosystem. 
Big  Cypress  will  provide  major  benefits 
which  can  be  grouped  in  five  bro«Ml  cate- 
gories: 

Aa  an  mtity  In  itself,  considered  i4>art 
from  Its  surroundlngB,  Big  Cymws 
watershed  Is  a  distinctive  community  of 
highly  diveree  flora  and  fauna,  includ- 
ing a  numlber  of  endangered  spedee,  serv- 
ing as  a  habitat  for  the  continuing  evo- 
lution of  idant  and  animal  species  whose 
potoitial  in  an  evolving  worid  is  aa  yet 
unexplored,  and  f umliftilng  opportunitiee 
for  hunthig,  fishing,  and  the  appreciative 
forms  of  recreation  in  a  natttral  setting 
of  a  kind  that  is  increasingly  soaroe  and 
elusive. 

As  a  source  of  fresh  water  and  essen- 
tial nutrient  supply  to  the  estuaries  of 
Everglades  National  Park  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  Islands,  Big  Cypress  water- 
shed Is  the  key  to  survival  of  the  far- 
reaching  recreational  and  commercial 
fishing  enterprises  that  depend  upon 
those  estuaries. 

The  entire  food  chain  relatlcnshlp  that 
supports  a  major  segment  of  Everglades 
National  Park's  plant  and  animal  com- 
munities is  dependent  on  maintenance  of 
the  continuing  fiow  of  Big  Cypress  water. 
The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  water, 
and  the  timing  of  Its  delivery  into  the 
park,  must  remain  much  the  same  as  it 
is  at  present  if  the  Everglades  ecosystem 
and  its  wildlife  are  to  survive. 

The  Big  Cypress  watershed  serves  as  a 
natural  "water  conservation  area,"  re- 
charging the  aquifer  from  which  rapidly 
growing  neighboring  c(»nmunltles  wlU 
draw  much  of  their  fresh  water.  Derived 
of  such  recharge,  the  aquifer  would  be 
vulnerable  to  damaging  salt  water  Intru- 
sion. 

The  natural  cycles  of  Big  Cypress"  wa- 
ter flow,  and  the  life  cycles  ot  the  living 
things  dependent  on  that  flow,  are  inte- 
gral and  vital  parts  of  the  lives  of  the 
Miccosukee  and  Seminole  Lidians  resid- 
ing on  and  near  the  watershed. 

The  Big  Cypress  is  threatened  today. 
Already  the  water  in  the  canals  east  of 
Naples  contains  iron,  lead,  and  aluminum 
at  levds  greater  than  are  found  in  nat- 
ural waters  from  undralned  areas  near- 
by. Olven  sufflcientl^  increased  conoen- 
trationB,  these  contaminants  can  detri- 
mentally affect  the  quality  of  the  water 


supidies  in  the  aquifer.  Further  contam- 
ination by  nutrients  and  organisms 
that  affect  public  health,  can  be  expected 
as  a  result  of  the  use  of  septic  tanks  in 
the  area,  and  in  the  event  of  further 
agricultural  deveicvment  in  the  Big  Cy- 
press. At  the  same  Ume.  irrigation  needs 
will  mount,  putting  additional  demands 
on  the  waters  of  the  Big  Cypress 

The  report,  "Etavlronmeirtal  ProUems 
In  South  Fknlda."  made  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sdences/Natdnnal  Academy 
of  Engineers  in  March  of  1970,  stated- 
it  la  dear  that  pranrvaUon  of  the  Big 
Swamp  as  a  natund  water-oonaervatlon  area 
woidid  tM  most  dealcmtale  relative  to  the  Sver- 
glaides  NatUmal  Park,  and,  aa  in«tK!at»(i  ta 
the  section  on  water  managemeot,  probiMy 
most  deain/ble  to  ordHly  develiaiimeat  ot  the 
South  Florida  region  as  a  whole. 

The  Big  Cypress  is  jeoc»rdized  by  the 
pressure  fbr  progress  based  on  sometimes 
well-Intended,  but  ten  oiften  iU-planned. 
devekmnenrt.  Inevitably,  the  destiny  of 
the  Big  CyprsBB  is  Intricately  Interwoven 
wltti  that  otf  an  enomiouB  and  wldeqxead 
array  of  living  and  inanimate  things. 
WKbln  its  boundaries,  Ms  imturai  oom- 
ponents  can  provide  an  unending  pnooes- 
flton  of  rewarding  human  experiences, 
and  great  sdentiflc  benefit.  The  Big 
Cypress  is  an  intricate  mosaic  of  marsh 
and  lowland  forest  types— a  wUdemess 
of  sloughs,  tree  Islands  or  hammocks,  and 
bay  aiMl  cypress  heads.  Cypress  clom- 
inates  and  gives  the  area  Its  name. 

Mr.  President,  the  fate  of  the  broad, 
flat,  very  gently  sloping  watershed  m 
southwest  Florida  hangs  In  precarious 
balance.  In  the  extraordlnAry  dlvenrtty 
and  wealth  of  its  nattovl  resources.  In 
the  far-reaching  effeots  of  the  uses  to 
wMcfa  it  Is  put  by  man,  axKl  hi  tts  pro- 
found vidnerablllty  to  imwlse  uses,  the 
Big  cypress  has  the  potential  for  beoom- 
Ing  the  textbook  or  classic  example  of 
ecological  rutn. 

We  caniwt  aBow  this  area  to  become 
an  eooiibgioal  rutn,  and  this  leglslatlan 
will  again  put  this  Congress  on  record 
as  dedicated  to  preservation  of  our  en- 
vironment. Ttane  and  time  again  we  must 
echo  this  dedication  by  action  tn  the 
positive— and  the  purchase  of  this  twt- 
ural  wilderness  before  man  has  JniM^-^tf^ 
permanent  damage,  will  be  the  mark  of 
a  Congress  so  dedicated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  bin  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as 
follows: 

8.  3466 
A  bill  to  establlah  the  Kverglades-Blg  Cyprew 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of 
norlda,  and  for  other  purpoees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Repreaentattvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaembled.  Tliat  In  order 
to  protect  for  the  benefit,  education  and  reo- 
raatlonal  use  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions the  unique  environment  found  In  the 
Big  Cypress  Swamp  area  of  southwestern 
Florida,  in  order  to  preserve  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  which  Is  dependent  for  mora 
than  half  Its  sxutace  water  supply  on  water 
flowing  from  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp,  In  ofder 
to  prB— IIS  the  frsah  water  supply  and  esto- 
arlns  dependent  fisheries  of  south  noilda, 
and  In  order  to  assure  the  economic  wtfl 
being  and  cultural  integrity  of  the  Mlo- 
ooBukee  TMbe  of  Indians  of  Florida  and  Sem- 
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mole  Tribe  of  Florida,  there  is  hersby  estab- 
lished the  Krergladss-Blg  Cypress  National 
Recreation  Area  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "reoreaUon  area") .  The  boundaries  of  the 
recreatton  area  ahaU  be  as  generally  depicted 
on  the  map  entitled  "Kvergladea-Blg  Cypress 
National  Recreation  Area,"  numbered  NRA- 
BC-«1,000,  and  dated  March  1371.  wtatoh  shaU 
be  on  file  and  avallaUe  for  public  inqMotlon 
in  the  offices  ot  the  National  Park  Bervloe. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  refarred  to  aa  the 
"Secretary")  may  make  minor  adjuatmenta  in 
the  boundary  from  time  to  time  by  publica- 
tion of  a  revlaed  map  or  other  description  In 
the  Federal  Register,  but  the  total  area  within 
the  recreation  area  shaU  not  exceed  686,000 
acrea. 

SBC.  3(a).  Within  the  boundaries  ot  the 
recreation  area  the  Secretary  is  authwlaed  to 
acquire  landa.  waters,  and  intereets  therein 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  exchange,  or  transfer  from 
any  other  Federal  agency,  except  that  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  SUte  of  Florida  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  owner.  Federal 
property  within  the  boundaries  of  the  recrea- 
tion area  may,  with  the  ooncurrenoe  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  having  Jurisdiction  there- 
of, be  transferred  without  reimbursement  to 
the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  vested  In  the  United 
States  all  right,  title,  and  Intereet  In,  and 
the  right  to  immediate  poesesslon  of,  aU  real 
property,  except  real  property  owned  by  the 
State  of  norlda  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  and  except  improved  property  as 
defined  in  this  Act,  within  that  part  of  the 
recreation  area  described  as  follows: 

Beginning,  from  the  section  comer  com- 
mon to  aectlons  11,  13.  13  and  14,  T.53S., 
R.30E.,  FMP,  northerly  along  the  section  lines 
approximately  10  mllea  to  the  section  comer 

common  to  sections  23,  34,  36  and  30, 

T.518.,  R.30E.,  thence  west  along  the  sec- 
tion lines  approximately  3  miles  to  the  sec- 
tion comer  common  to  sections  30,  31,  38 
and  39,  T.61S.,  R.30E.,  thence  north  along 
the  section  lines  approximately  7  mllea  to 
the  section  comer  common  to  sections  16, 
17,  30  and  31,  T.608..  R.30E..  thence  eaat 
along  the  section  lines  approximately  3 
miles  to  the  section  comer  common  to  sec- 
tions 13,  14,  33  and  34,  T.50S.,  R.30E.,  th«tice 
north  along  the  section  lines  i^proximately 
3  miles  to  the  Intersection  of  the  south 
right-of-way  line  of  Alligator  Alley,  State 
Highway  #84  which  point  Is  near  Che  cor- 
ner common  to  sections  36  and  36,  T.40S., 
R.30E.,  and  sections  1  and  3,  T.60S.,  R.30E., 
thence  generally  east  along  said  south  right- 
of-way  line  of  State  Highway  #84  ap- 
proximately 8  miles  to  a  point  near  the  ctx- 
ner  coDomon  to  sections  31  and  33,  T.49S., 
R.33E.,  and  sections  6  and  6.  T.608.,  R.33E., 
thence  south  along  the  section  lines  ap- 
proximately 1  mile  to  the  comer  common 
to  secUons  8,  6.  7  and  8.  T.60e.,  RS3E.,  thence 
east   along   section   lines   approximately   3 

miles  to  the comer  common  to  sections 

3,  4,  0  and  10,  T.80S.,  R.32E.,  thence  south 
approximately  1  mile  along  section  lines  to 
the  comer  common  to  sections  9,  10,  16  and 
16,  T.50S.,  R.33E.,  thence  east  e^proxUnately 
1  mile  along  section  lines  to  the  comer  com- 
mon to  sections  10,  11,  14  and  16,  T.606., 
R.33E.,  thence  south  approximately  1  mile 
along  section  lines  to  section  comer  com- 
mon to  sections  14,  16,  33  and  33, "T.608., 
R.33E.,  thence  east  along  section  lines  ap- 
proximately 8  mllea  to  the comer  com- 
mon to  sections  17.  18,  19  and  30.  T.608.. 
R.3SB.,  thence  south  along  section  lines  ap- 
proximately 1  mile  to  the comer  com- 
mon to  sections  19,  30,  39  and  80,  TMB., 
R.83B.,  thence  east  along  section  lines  ap- 
proximately 4  miles  to  the  section  comer 
common  to  sections  33,  34,  26  and  36,  T.50e., 


R.33E.,  thence  south  along  section  lines  ^- 
proxlmately  one  mile  to  tha  — —  conur 
common  to  sections  36,  36,  86  and  86.  TBOe., 
R.8SB.,  thence  east  along  section  lines  ap- 
proximately 3  miles  to  the corner  com- 
mon to  sections  39,  80,  81  and  83,  T.60e., 
R.34E.,  thence  south  along  section  lines  ap. 
proximately  1  mile  to  the ocmar  com- 
mon to  sections  81  and  83,  T.60N.,  R.84E., 
and  secUons  6  and  6,  T.61Sm  R.34E.,  thence 
east  alcmg  section  lines  approximately  3  miles 
to  the  comer  conunon  to  sections  34  and 
86,  T.60B.,  R34E..  and  sections  3  and  3, 
T.61S.,  R.34X.,  thence  south  approxlmatrty 
1  mile  to  the  oomtr  conunon  to  sec- 
tions 3.  8,  10  and  11,  T.618.,  R.84E.,  thence 
east  along  section  lines  approximately  3 
miles  to  the  section  comer  common  to  sec- 
tions 1  and  13.  T.61S.,  R.34E.,  and  secUons 
6  and  7,  T.618.,  R.36E.,  thence  south  along 
sections  lines  approximately  6  miles  to  the 

comer  common  to  section  36,  T.61S., 

R.34E..  section  1.  T.63S.,  R.84E.,  secUon  31, 
T.618.,  R.36E.,  and  section  6,  T.638.,  R36E., 
thence  east  approximately  3  mUes  to  the 
west  right-of-way  line  of  Levee  of  C38  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Flood  Control  Project, 
thence  generaUy  south  along  said  right-of- 
way  line  approximately  14  miles  to  the  in- 
tersection north  of  the  right-of-way  line  of 
the  Tamiami  Ttall,  thence  south  to  the 
south  right-of-way  line  wliioh  point  U  near 
the  section  comer  common  to  sections  6, 
6.  7  and  8.  T.64S..  R.36E.,  thence  generally 
southeasterly  along  said  right-of-way  ap- 
proximately 3  mUes  to  the  intersection  with 
the  north  boundary  of  Everglades  NaUonal 
Park  near  the  location  of  a  point  known  as 
Forty  Mile  Bend  on  the  Tamiami  TraU. 
thence  along  the  North  Boundary  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning, consisting  of  605,600  acres  more  or 
less  whit*  will  include  an  area  of  legisla- 
tive taking  consisting  of  363,700  acres  more 
or  less. 

niwlnning  at  the  section  oomer  eomm^ 
to  seotlons  13  and  13.  T.6S8..  R.S0B..  FPM. 
and  seoUons  7  and  18,  TJ68S.,  R.31E.,  thenoe, 
mortal  along  section  Unas  approximately  3 
mUes  to  a  point  thait  Interaects  wHh  the  «a^ 
right-of-way  at  Watte  Highway  No.  840.  said 
point  b^iw  near  the  oomer  oonmoa  to 
sectlou  36.  T«38..  TiOB..  aaction  1.  TJ»8.. 
R.SOE.,  section  6.  T*3S.,  B.31E..  and  section 
81,  T.638.,  R31E..  thence,  northerly  akng 
■aid  right-of-way  line  afiproxlmateiy  8  miles 
to  a  point  on  said  rtght-of-way  line  near 
the  corner  conunon  to  sections  13  and  34, 
T62S,  RJOE.,  and  sections  18  and  19,  T.63B.. 
R31E.,  tbenoe,  east  along  aection  lines  ap- 
oroxlnwttiy  36  miles  to  tha  west  rlght-<rf- 
Vay  lUie  of  Levw*  of  C-38,  of  tha  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  flood  control  i>roJeot, 
thenoe  aouttieny  along  aald  rtght-of-way  ap- 
proxlnxateiy  11  miles  to  the  Intersection 
north  of  the  right-of-way  line  of  the  'I>Mnl- 
aml  T»»il,  State  Highway  No.  41,  thenoe, 
due  south  across  the  TMmlaml  Trail,  to  the 
south  right-of-way  line  which  point  la  near 
ths  ootskBr  jw"*"""  to  sections  6,  6.  7  and  8, 
T.64S..  R.88B.,  thence,  southeasterly  along 
■>i/i  right-of-way  approodmatety  8  mUea  to 
the  mteraectlon  with  the  north  boundary 
of  Bveiglsdee  National  Park  near  the  loca- 
tion of  a  potat  known  as  Forty  MUe  Bend 
on  the  Tamiami  TtaU.  thaaoe.  along  the 
North  Boundary  of  Kvcrgladea  National  Pazk 
to  the  point  ot  beginning,  constating  of  363,- 
700  luxas  more  or  leas. 

(c)  The  United  Statea  wttl  pay  Ju^  com- 
pensation to  the  owner  at  any  real  property 
taken  by  sObaaotkin  (b)  of  thla  section. 
Such  oooveaatton  «baU  be  paid  either:  (1) 
by  the  Baoretary  of  tha  Ikwsniry  firotn  mon- 
ey ^^irafirtatad  trom  the  Land  and  IVater 
OuiMM  wttiin  Fond.  Including  money  appro- 
priated to  the  Vmad  pursuant  to  aaotkon  a(c) 
at  the  Ukttd  and  Water  Oonasrvatmn  Rnd 
Act  of  1966.  aa  amended,  upon  oarttflcatlon 
to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  agreed  nego- 


tiated value  of  aucb  property,  cr  the  valua- 
tion ot  the  pruixrty  awarded  by  judgment, 
tTy^hvyJHr  intaraat  at  the  rate  of  6  per  oen* 
tum  per  annum  ftom  the  date  at  taking  the 
property  to  the  date  of  payment  th««o<: 
or  (2)  by  the  Secretary.  If  the  ownar  of  ttta 
land  concurs,  with  any  federally  owned 
property  avaUabla  to  him  or  aoqulred  by 
^^l»n  for  puzpoaea  ot  eaohange  punuant  to 
the  provMons  of  section  4  ot  thla  Act;  or 
(3)  by  ttoe  Secretary  ueing  any  combination 
of  such  money  or  federally  owned  property. 
Any  action  agalnat  tha  XTnltad  States  for  the 
reuuvesy  at  Juat  compensation  lor  the  land 
and  intsraata  therein  taken  by  the  United 
Btatea  by  at^MSction  (b)  of  this  section  ahaU 
be  braugbt  not  later  than  two  yeare  from 
the  effective  date  of  thla  Act  In  the  Court 
of  Clatma  as  provided  In  title  38,  UzUted 
States  Code,  sectton  1491. 

(d)  With  respect  to  Kxy  property  taken 
pursuant  to  aubasctlon  (b)  whleh  tn  the 
SeoretaryB  Judgment  la  not  esasntial  for 
the  protection,  or  admmistratlon  of  the 
recieatkm  area  In  «ooordanoe  with  the  pur- 
poeea  of  this  Act,  the  Seoretazy  may  take 
sppiopriate  action  to  revest  tltte  to  such 
ptm>etly  In  the  former  owner. 

Sac.  3(a) ,  The  owner  of  Improved  property 
on  the  date  of  Its  aoquisltion  by  the  Secre- 
Ury  may,  aa  a  oondltton  of  such  acqulsltton, 
retain  for  hlmaelf  and  hla  hein  and  assigns 
a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Improved 
property  for  nonoommerclal  residential  pur- 
posss  for  a  definite  term  of  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  for  a 
term  ending  at  the  death  of  the  owner  or 
the  death  oC  his  spouse,  whichever  Is  later. 
The  owner  shall  elect  the  term  to  be  re- 
served. Unless  this  pr<q)«rty  Is  w^u5Uy  or  par- 
tially ^\nnmtmi^  to  ths  United  States,  the 
asoratary  "h^i  pay  the  owner  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of  acquisi- 
tion ISBS  the  fair  market  value  on  that  date 
of  the  right  retained  by  the  owner.  A  rlgbt 
zwtalned  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  termination  by  the  Secretary  vpoa 
hie  determination  that  It  U  being  exerdaed 
In  a  manner  inoonslstent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  it  shaU  terminate  by  opera- 
tion of  law  upon  the  Secretary's  notifying 
the  holder  of  the  right  of  such  determination 
and  tendering  to  »>'"<  an  amount  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  that  portion  of  the 
right  which  remains  unexpired. 

(b)  As  uasd  in  this  Act  the  term  "in^xu^ed 
property"  maana  a  detadied.  one-family 
dwAlUng,  construction  of  which  waa  begun 
befote  January  1,  1971,  which  is  used  for 
noncommercial  residential  purpoees,  together 
with  not  to  exceed  three  acres  of  the  land 
on  which  the  dwelling  la  slt\iated,  such  land 
y>»tng  ia  the  same  ownership  aa  the  dwelling, 
together  with  any  structures  aoceaacry  to  tha 
dwriling  which  are  aituatad  on  such  land. 

SBC.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  t^ks  Saorstary  may  acquire,  by 
any  of  the  methods  set  forth  in  section  3(a) 
of  thla  Act.  lands,  watara,  ai^d  lateresta  there- 
in outsUe  the  boundarlea  of  the  recreation 
area  but  within  the  State  of  Florida  and  ex- 
change such  pmpeity  for  praperty  of  ap- 
proxUnately  equal  value  within  the  bound- 
arlea. 

Sac.  6.(a)  The  Secretary  ahaU  admlnlatar 
the  recraatian  area  in  acoordanoe  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  36,  1916  (39 
Stat.  686:  16  UB.C.  1,  3-4).  aa  amended  and 
supplemented,  and  In  acoordanoe  with  such 
other  Btatutuy  authorltias  available  to  the 
Beoretary  for  the  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  natural  reaouroes  to  the  extent  that 
he  finds  such  authorities  wUl  fuitiaar  the 
purpoees  of  this  Act.  In  admlnieterlng  the 
recreation  area  the  Seorvtary  sbaU  make  mp- 
prcprlate  tua  of  the  auttiarlty  In  section  6(a) 
of  tha  Aot  of  July  16. 1968  (83  Stat.  864. 866) , 
to  convey  property  acquired  lor  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  to  former  ownsss  thereof. 

(b)  No  additional  access  roads  or  canals 
»h*^"  be  constructed  within  or  leading  to  the 
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rwrMttm  unm,  sad  no  taetUUw  for  tbe  can 
Hut  ■owiMiMwUtton  at  TMton  sliall  be  oon- 
or  iwnntmNi  oOmt  ttwn  on  Unda 
I,  on  Hi*  affwttT*  dftta  of  this  Act,  bXYt 
U  dz*d(ad,  bust  up,  or  otb«rwlM 
pwmanwntty  altcrad  for  oooBtructlcm  pur- 
poMa.  It  baLoc  ttaa  Intention  of  this  aubaec- 
tkn  tlukt  aateMUhnwnt  of  tba  raeraatlon 
■!«•  ahan  In  no  wmy  f  urtbar  adTinaly  altar 
ttaa  natural  aooiocy  of  ttaa  araa. 

8k.  e.  Tba  Oacratary  aball  pannlt  tauntlnc. 
flditnf .  and  tni^lne  on  landi  aad  watan 
nndar  bla  jurMttctlon  wlttaln  ttaa  racraatlon 
araaa  In  aooordaaoa  witta  anidlcabla  ia/ma  ot 
ttaa  Stata  at  flortda  and  at  ttaa  mutad  Stataa^ 
•Kcapt  ttaat  taa  may  daaignata  aonaa  «hara 
and  eatabUfb  parloda  wben  no  taunttng.  lUb- 
Ing,  or  trapping  may  b«  parmlttad  fbr  rea- 
aona  of  public  safaty.  admlnlatratton.  fUh  or 
wttdltfa  managemant,  or  pubUc  uaa  and  ao- 
Joymant.  Cioq>t  In  amarganciaa,  any  ragu- 
latlooB  of  ttaa  Sacretary  to  carry  out  pur- 
poaes  of  thla  aaetlon  ataall  ba  laaued  only 
aftar  conaultatlon  wltta  ttaa  noilda  Dapart- 
mant  at  Natural  Baaourcaa.  Notwlttactaxidtxig 
ttala  aaotlon  or  any  ottaar  prtrrlaton  of  ttata 
Act,  mamlsara  of  ttaa  Ifloooaakaa  IHba  at 
Indiana  at  norlda  and  mainlMnaCtba  Sam- 
tnoia  TUba  of  norida  may  oontlnna  tbair 
naual  and  oustomary  uaa  and  oeonpaoey  or 
Unda  and  watan  wlttaln  tba  raoraattim  aiaa, 
Inrtlnrtlng  bunting,  flataing,  and  trapping  on 
a  aubatatenca  baaU  and  tradttlonal  tribal 
oeramonlala. 

Sac.  7.  Moiwltbatandlng  any  other  pro- 
Ttelon  of  Uw,  tba  Oacratary  may  antar  Into 
oooperatlTe  agraamanta  with  ttaa  raoognlaad 
tribal  govemLog  bodlaa  at  ttaa  lOoooaukaa 
TMbe  of  Indiana  of  norlda  and  tba  aemlnola 
IMba  of  norlda,  for  tba  oonatruotlon  and 
operation  by  au6b  recognised  Indian  trUsea, 
or  their  aaalgna.  of  revenua-itroduclng  faoU- 
Itlaa  and  aerrlcea  for  vlaltots  to  the  laerea- 
tlon  area.  Such  agreemanta  may  prorlda  that 
all  or  an  appropriate  ptvtlon  of  the  net  re- 
oelpta  may  be  retained  by  such  Indian  trlbea 
or  their  aoalgna  AaU  be  aubjeet  to  aoch 
atandards,  terms,  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  establlah,  and  may  be  con- 
ducted only  at  locatkma  deelgnated  by  the 
Secretary.  Before  entartng  into  Miy  other 
contract  for  the  provision  of  rerenue-produc- 
Ing  visitor  servlcea  of  fadUttea  tor  ttaa  reve- 
atlon  area,  the  Secretary  ahall  give  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  such  Indian  trlbea  reoog- 
nlmd  by  the  United  Btatea  ninety  daya  In 
which  to  enter  Into  a  cooperative  agreement 
pursuant  to  this  aeetloii  for  the  provtMon 
or  such  visitor  services  or  facllltlea. 

Sac.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  aueh  aums  as  may  t>e  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  not  to 

exceed,    however,    • (Mbruary    l»7l 

prices)  for  development  of  the  recreation 
area,  pl\is  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any, 
aa  may  be  Justllled  by  reaaon  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  m  ooBstruetloo  coats  aa  indi- 
cated by  engmaenng  cost  Indices  applicable 
to  the  typea  of  construction  Involved  herein. 


By  Mr.  HOLLINaS: 
8. 2467.  A  biU  to  Amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

XATDBAI.  <Ua  SOT  AMXMOKKirra  or  IBTl 

Mr.  HOLLXNOS.  Mr.  Prestdent.  I  in- 
troduce for  «;>iiropi1ate  reference  a  bill, 
entitled  the  Natural  Oas  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971.  TUs  bill  is  one  step  to- 
ward alleviation  of  the  natural  gas  sup- 
ply shortage,  a  cmsumer  problem  of  na- 
tional importance. 

This  shortage  is  a  national  problem 
because  a  tremendous  volume  of  natural 
gas  is  used  in  this  country — for  example 
22  trillion  cubic  feet  were  consumed  last 
year.  Natural  gas  fires  industrial  boUen 


and  furnaces,  fuels  etootrle  power  gen- 
erating plants,  and  goes  into  89  million 
homes  ud  aiiartments  and  more  tium  S 
million  business  establisbmeats.  It  ac- 
counts for  one-third  of  aU  VS.  energy 
consumpUfln.  and  demand  has  been  ris- 
ing at  the  rate  of  T  percent  a  year. 

Oonsumptton  of  natural  gas  no  doubt 
WTOki  climb  even  faster  if  there  were  an 
adequate  supply.  However,  the  tamaiptk- 
ble  truth  Is  that  not  enough  gas  is  bcdng 
produced  in  the  Uhlted  States  to  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  demand. 

For  some  years  now.  the  gap  between 
annual  additians  to  proved  gas  reserves 
and  withdrawals  has  been  steadily  nar- 
rowing. The  crossover  point  was  reached 
in  1968.  In  that  year,  for  the  ibst  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Industry,  more  gas 
was  consumed  in  the  Dtdted  States  than 
was  found,  reducing  the  known  reserves 
by  5.6  trilUon  cubto  feet.  In  1969.  reserves 
mm  reduced  by  12.3  trillion  cubic  feet, 
and  tn  1970.  the  deOctt  for  the  contiguous 
48  States  was  10.6  trUlion  cubic  feet. 

Tlie  supply  crisis  is  now. 

Many  g»a  distributing  companies  al- 
ready have  noitifled  customers  that  addi- 
tional gas  service  will  not  be  available 
until  additional  supidies  are  in  sight. 
Major  interstate  pipeline  companies  vir- 
tually ruled  out  new  curtomer  attach- 
ments last  wintM-.  In  April,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  announced  that,  in 
order  to  deal  with  gas  du>rtages  ex- 
pected next  winter,  pipeline  companies 
will  be  required  to  curtail  sales  to  in- 
dustrial consumers  so  storage  flekb  can 
be  filled  with  gas  tor  home  heating  and 
other  dcMnestlc  use. 

This  policy  statement  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  assumes  added  algiilf - 
icance  in  view  of  the  derdoplng  environ- 
mental crisis.  A  leading  reason  for  the 
increased  demand  for  natural  gas  is  its 
ability  to  meet  even  the  most  stringent 
air  quality  regulations.  However,  indus- 
tries denied  natural  gas  will  be  com- 
piled to  use  less  clean-burning  fuels,  re- 
sulting In  further  air  pollution,  or  if  these 
fuels  cannot  meet  existing  air  quality 
standards,  the  Industry  would  be  forced 
to  shut  down,  or  cut  back  on  production. 

Inmically,  the  growing  donand  for  gas 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  drastic  slow- 
down in  the  search  for  new  gas  reserves. 
The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  repre- 
sents an  Important  step  In  attacking  the 
root  causes  of  this  slowdown  by  restor- 
ing the  incentive  for  producers  to  step  up 
their  efforts  to  bring  in  new  reserves  of 
natural  gas. 

Under  existing  regulations,  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  pipeline  companies  sign 
sales  contracts  covering  volume  of  gas  to 
be  delivered,  prices,  and  delivery  terms, 
all  of  which  must  be  aiH>roved  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  However, 
even  after  this  approval  and  after  the 
producer  begins  deliveries,  every  provi- 
sion of  his  contract  with  the  pipdine 
company  is  subject  to  chuige  and  revi- 
sion by  subsequent  Commission  action. 
The  Commission  may  decide  to  change 
the  prices  stated  in  the  contract,  or  to  ex- 
tend the  terms  of  the  contract,  or  to 
change  the  actual  volumes  of  gas  to 
be  delivered — or  all  three.  Hence,  sanc- 
tity of  contract,  taken  for  granted  in 
other  fields  of  business,  is  absent  here. 


The  practical  effect  of  this  situatian  is 
obvious.  If  the  producer  cannot  know 
how  much  he  will  be  paid  for  his  gas.  w 
how  long  he  will  be  paid  a  specdflc  price, 
or  how  much  gas  he  must  deliver,  or  how 
long  he  must  continue  to  make  deliveries, 
his  incentive  to  search  out  new  sun^Ues 
of  gas  is  inevitably  lessened. 

My  biU  would  restore  this  incentive  by 
making  these  sales  contracts  valid  and 
binding.  At  the  same  time,  the  Fedend 
Power  OnrnmlsKlon  would  retain  its  pres- 
ent control  of  natural  gas  prices  at  the 
weUhead. 

AU  oontraets  covering  gas  deUveiles 
commencing  after  the  bin's  effective  date 
would  be  8Ul»nitted  to  the  VMoral  Power 
Commission.  Just  as  they  are  now.  The 
Commission  wodd  then  take  one  of  three 
actions.  It  could  approve  the  contract  ai 
sidbmittad.  in  which  case,  the  contract 
would  become  binding  on  all  parties,  and 
would  not  be  subject  to  later  change. 

The  seoond  op41on  open  to  the  Oom- 
mission  would  be  to  approve  the  contract 
subject  to  conditions  stipulated  by  the 
OoouulssiMi.  If  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract accepted  these  conditions,  the  con- 
tract would  became  effective.  If  the  con- 
ditions were  not  accepted,  the  contract 
would  be  void. 

As  a  ttitrd  option,  the  Commission 
could  disapprove  the  contract,  and  tn 
that  case  ttie  contract  would  be  void. 

Tlia  effect  of  my  bOl  would  be  sin^dy 
to  establish  solid  ground  upon  which 
contnds  can  be  formulated  and  exer- 
cised by  the  Commission  and  upon  which 
plans  can  be  made  by  producers  for  In- 
creased exploration  and  replenishment 
of  oar  dwindling  sappij  of  natural  gas. 

My  bill  also  would  exempt  small  pro- 
ducers whose  total  sales  in  Interstate 
commerce  do  not  exceed  10,000.000  Me.  f . 
during  a  calendar  year.  The  Commission 
itself  has  adopted  this  exemption  by  rul- 
ing, thus  recogmidng  the  wisdom  of  this 
approach.  While  exempting  only  a  small 
amount  of  ttie  gas  sold  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, it  considerably  reduces  the  paper- 
wort:  load  of  the  Commissioa.  Further, 
since  small  producers  customarily  foUoiw 
the  pricing  lead  of  larger  producers.  It 
will  not  affect  gas  prices. 

No  change  would  be  made  in  the  regu- 
lation of  the  price  for  gas  scrid  under 
contracts  tn  existence  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  legislation  except  that  once  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  ^K>roved  a 
price  for  gas  under  these  contracts.  H 
could  not  reduce  the  price. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  is  a  consumer, 
not  a  producer,  of  natural  gas.  As  con- 
sumers,  we  are  deeply  concerned  when 
Interstate  plpeUne  companies  annminfi^ 
that  they  are  unable  to  take  cm  new  cus- 
tomn«  or  to  sell  additional  gas  to  their 
present  customers,  or  that  they  must  cur- 
tall  some  deliveries. 

We  are  concerned  when  gas  supplies 
are  held  out  of  interstate  commerce  be- 
cause operators  prefer  to  function  under 
State  rules. 

We  are  concerned  when  we  learn  that 
the  United  States  may  become  dq)end- 
cnt  upon  foreign  sources  for  its  f ue^  sup- 
ply. Applications  already  tiave  been  filed 
with  the  Federal  Power  Oommisskm  for 
the  Importation  of  nearly  m  bUUon 
cubic  feet  a  day  of  liquefled  natural  gas. 
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Negotiations  are  underway  for  another  a 
billion  cubic  feet  a  day.  Most  of  this  Uq- 
uefied  natural  gas  would  come  tram  the 
same  turbulent  areas  of  the  world  that 
previously  demonstrated  their  unreUa- 
bility  as  a  source  of  oil.  In  addition,  the 
price  for  such  Imported  gas  would  be  sub- 
stantially higher  than  for  domestically 
produced  gas. 

These  are  mattere  that  concern  all 
consumers  of  natural  gas — more  tha« 
140  million  Americans. 

Unless  the  supply  shortage  crisis  is 
averted,  many  of  these  consumers  will 
suffer  extreme  hardship.  While  this  leg- 
islation is  not  a  total  solution  to  the  pres- 
ent energy  fuel  shortage,  it  will  encour- 
age location  and  development  of  new  do- 
mestic gas  reserves.  We  can  no  longer  de- 
lay in  this  development.  This  is  a  time 
for  positive  action  and  this  is  a  bill  pro- 
posing positive  action. 


By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  2468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
groas  income  the  entire  amount  of  the 
compensation  of  menAers  of  the  Anned 
Forces  of  the  Uhltad  States  who  are  pris- 
oners of  war,  missing  in  action,  or  in  a 
detained  states  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict Refenechto  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bOl  whidi  would  exempt  from 
Fedend  Income  taxes  the  income  of  the 
entire  amount  of  income  of  mcndien  of 
the  Armed  FOroes  yiho  are  pilaonere  of 
war,  missing  in  action,  or  in  a  detained 
status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

All  Americans  are  deeidy  conoemed 
about  the  weUtare  of  our  servicemen  wtu> 
are  presently  being  held  as  prisonets  of 
war  In  North  Vietnam  and  those  tenned 
"mlaring  in  action"  and  presumed  to  be 
prisoners.  Of  equal  concern  Is  the  emo- 
tional and  financial  strain  placed  iQxm 
the  families  of  the  soldlen  and  pOote  who 
have  been  captive  for  over  7  years. 

While  every  effort  Is  betaig  made  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  POWS.  Cbn- 
Kress  has  the  responaflMli^  of  making 
life  a  UtOe  easier  for  the  dependents  of 
these  men.  One  means  of  doing  this 
would  be  to  make  the  mllitaiy  income  of 
America's  servicemen  missing  in  action 
or  imprisoned  In  North  Vletiiam  totally 
exempt  from  taxation  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  At  preeent.  only  enlisted 
men  and  warrant  offloen  serving  in  a 
combat  sone  being  hdd  prisoner  by  the 
enemy  receive  such  constderation;  com- 
missioned ofllcera  are  given  an  eKemption 
opqply  a  part  of  tiieir  monthly  pay.  Ac- 
cordtog  to  the  Defense  Departmmt,  as 
of  May  IS.  1971.  of  the  407  missing  in 
action,  fvproodmately  95  percent  are  olB- 
oers.  Of  the  378  captured  in  North  T^t- 
nam.  approodmately  99  percent  are  offi- 
cers. Since  the  great  majority  of  prison- 
ers are  oOcers.  this  measure  would  be  a 
Bienifioant  step  in  the  right  direction. 

This  bill  would  be  similar  to  two  other 
bills  currently  being  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Relieving  the 
families  of  the  prlscmen  from  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  is  the  least  we  can  do 
for  men  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  as  a 
result  of  their  imselflsh  service  to  their 
countiy.  Hie  coat  of  this  meason  is  small 


compared  to  what  these  men  and  their 
families  have  given.  Uhtil  we  can  gain 
the  release  of  these  men.  we  must  not  be 
oblivious  to  the  needs  of  their  wives  and 
children.  I  sincerely  hc^e  that  Oongrws 
will  act  swiftly  in.  i4>provlng  thu  im- 
portant legislatton. 


By  Mr.  TAFT  (for  hlmsdl.  Mr. 
SooTT,  and  Mr.  Saxsi)  : 
S.  2470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  requir- 
ing evid«ice  of  certahi  fiiiim^itri  r^. 
spcmsiblllty  and  estabUshlng  m«««t«tiw. 
standards  for  certam  passenger  vessels  In 
order  to  exempt  certain  vessels  operating 
on  Inland  rtvera  Referred  to  the  C(xn- 
mlttee  on  Cmnmerce. 
roMAjmn  xxncmoN  vos  tbx  '^slta  qo^or" 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  on  behalf  of  Senator 
ScoTT,  Senator  Saxbs.  and  myself,  a  bin 
to  permanently  exempt  the  steamboat 
D€tta  Queen  from  the  1966  safety  at  sea 
law.  Such  a  measure  is  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  protect  an  Important  and 
historic  vessel.  By  definition  and  Intent 
the  Delta  Queen  should  never  have  been 
included  hi  the  safety  at  sea  law  to 
begin  with. 

The  Delta  Queen  is  a  shallow  draft 
vessel  and  Its  operation  is  limited  entirely 
the  the  Inland  rivers— ^wdflcally  tiie 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  only 
a  few  minutes  from  shore  and  never  en- 
counten  the  hasards  of  the  open  sea. 

On  three  occasions  the  U  J3.  Senate  and 
tibe  House  of  Representatives  have  ac- 
knoidedged  the  inappropriatenees  of  the 
law  as  It  relates  to  the  Delta  Queen  and 
have  voted  to  exempt  her  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  safety  tA  sea  law.  Most  re- 
cently, after  unanimous  approval  by  the 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  296  to  73  to  exempt  the  Delta 
Queen  from  the  safety  at  sea  law  until 
November  1.1973. 

During  the  Dstta  Qaeen's  layover  last 
winter,  her  ownan  spent  i^iproxlmately 
$500,000  on  repairs,  renovation,  and  re- 
modeling to  make  her  safer  and  more 
comfortable.  Safety  improvemento  in- 
cluded removing  46  years'  accumulation 
of  oU  base  palnto  on  the  axterior  and  ap- 
plying on  the  overheads  and  bulkheads 
of  the  superstructure  three  coats  of  fire- 
retardant  and  fire-resistant  i^tn^  The 
taterlon  of  all  staterooms  were  similarly 
treated.  All  canvas  covered  decks  were 
(tripped  bare  and  covered  with  a  fire- 
proof fieri  ble  compound. 

A  complete  new  diesel  electric  genera- 
tor system  was  Installed.  Now  all  auxil- 
iary and  support  systems  may  be  oper- 
ated even  tn  the  event  steam  Is  shut  off. 
New  electrical  pumps  for  the  automatic 
sprinkler  system  and  the  fire  ma^iyii^  can 
also  be  operated  by  the  new  diesel  gen- 
erator. There  were  numerous  other  safe- 
ty improvements  made  during  the  winto' 
layup  Including  the  installation  of  an 
automatic  fire  detection  system  In  crew 
and  work  areas. 

All  these  improvements,  ootvled  with 
previously  installed  safety  equipment 
such  as  the  aotomatic  sprinkler  system 
have  provided  the  DeUa  Queen  with  far 
mme  proteottoi  than  you  would  expect 
of  similarly  constmeted  homes,  apart- 
ment buUdfeogs  and  hotds  on  land. 


The  ownera  of  the  Delta  Queen  t»ve 
consdendously  met  every  requirement 
set  by  the  UJS.  Coaat  Ouard  in  annual 
and  quartely  infections.  Further  they 
have  met  and  exceeded  safety  recom- 
mendations by  independent  experts  and 
the  NatUmal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Detto 
Queen  is  the  last  overnight  steamboat 
operating  on  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee  Rivers,  the  Department  of  the 
Ulterior  has  listed  the  Delta  Queen  In 
the  National  Register  of  mstoric  Places. 
Dedicated  citizens  and  presmration 
grotvs  such  as  the  National  Trust  for 
ffletorlc  Prestation  have  widely 
acclaimed  the  Delta  Queen  as  one  of  the 
few  living  monuments  to  a  bygone  era 
and  have  been  most  vocal  in  recommend- 
ing to  Senaton  and  Congressmen  that 
the  vessel  be  permanently  exempted  from 
the  safety  at  sea  law. 

This  year  thousands  of  Americans 
have  booked  the  DeUa  Queen  to  capacity 
and  the  vessel  is  greeted  all  along  the 
river  by  enthusiastic  crowds  who  were 
tostrumental  last  year  in  persuading 
their  representatives  to  vote  at  least  a 
temporary  exemption  for  the  Delta 
Queen.  The  same  citizens  have  continued 
in  their  efforts  to  get  a  permanent  ex- 
emption. 

The  owners  of  the  Delta  Queen  have 
assiued  me  that  they  will  continue  to 
upgrade  and  improve  her  facilities  and 
safety  equipment  at  every  opportunity. 
As  an  example,  the  owners  are  now  de- 
signing and  tnairifiy  arrangements  to 
Install  a  modem  sanitation  system  that 
will  far  exceed  the  recomendations  pro- 
posed by  the  Bnvlronmental  Protection 
Agency.  If  the  present  design  criteria  are 
practical,  the  Delta  Queen  may  voy  well 
have  tiie  most  sophisticated  waste 
iMuirtllng  water  system  In  the  UJB.  Ita- 
chant  Marine.  The  expense  to  the  owners 
Is  substantial  but  they  bdleve  U  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  Delta  Queen  operation 
be  above  nvtomch  in  ewry  way. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  Jdn  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr  Tait) 
asacosponsor  of  his  bill  to  permanently 
exempt  the  historic  paddle-wheeler  Delta 
Queen  from  Federal  safety  jwjuirements 
now  set  for  oceangoing  vessels 

m  effect,  this  Iwglslatton  would  extend 
todetoltely  the  3-year  exemption  from 
tiie  Safety  at  Sea  Act  which  Cbngreas 
last  year  granted  for  the  Delta  Queen 
and  under  which  she  Is  now  sailing  as 
the  last  of  the  overnight  passenger  river- 
boats  to  ply  America's  im^n^  wateca— 
a  monument  to  a  bygone  era. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  people 
of  my  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
have  a  qpedal  interest  hi  tiie  DeUa 
Queen.  The  steamer  has  been  seen  often 
in  PlttriMirgh  during  the  several  ^to^a^t^f, 
^  has  sailed  on  tiie  Mcnnngahela. 
Ohio.  Tennessee,  and  M<i*«Ttriri  Rlvan 
on  trips  tenalnatlng  in  New  Orieans. 

Recognising  the  great  popularity  <tf  ttw 
Delta  Queen,  Congress  has  acted  on  three 
occaskms  to  extend  Ito  life  as  an  over- 
night passenger  vessd.  Wiih  this  bill. 
Congress  now  has  an  opportoilty  to 
fhially  settle  this  question  once  and  for 
aU. 
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At  iasue.  Mr.  President,  Is  PnbUc  Law 
89-777,  the  so-called  Safety  at  Sea  Act 
wUch  Congress  passed  in  19M  to  au- 
thorize the  se^Atng  off  Federal  safety  re- 
quirements for  oceangoing  passenger 
gh|pg  (aerating  under  the  hazards  of  Ibe 
open  seas.  Tlvere  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  Delta  Queen 
should  never  have  been  included,  either 
by  interpretation  or  intent,  within  the 
scope  of  this  act. 

Ii^marlLed  contrast  to  passenger  ocean 
liners,  the  Delia  Queen  is  a  shallow  draft 
vessel  which  sails  in  usually  calm  Inland 
river  waters,  and  wbi<di  is  never  any 
great  distance  from  shore.  Most  of  her 
staterooms  op«i  on  to  outside  decks  for 
added  safety  advantage.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  in  the  more  than  80  years 
during  which  the  Delta  Queen's  owners 
have  operated  28  riverboats,  they  have 
never  experienced  a  single  passenger 
fataUty. 

What  in  my  opinion  Is  even  more  im- 
pressive, however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Delta  Queen's  owners  have  conscien- 
tiously lived  up  in  good  faith  to  the  con- 
fidence which  Congrees  implied  in  grant- 
ing last  year's  3-year  exemption.  Al- 
though not  required  to  do  so,  the  ship's 
owners  subsetiuently  invested  nearly  a 
half  million  dollars  to  make  further 
safety  improvements  to  the  vessd. 

During  last  wfaiter's  end-of -season  lay- 
over, 45  years  of  accumulated  oil-based 
paint  were  removed  from  the  Delta 
Queen's  wooden  superstructure  and 
three  new  coats  of  fLre-reslstant  paint 
were  atrpheA.  The  interiors  of  all  state- 
nxHns  were  similarly  treated.  All  canvas 
covered  decks  were  stripped  bore  and 
were  then  covered  with  fireproof  flexible 
oomixnmd. 

A  completely  new  diesel  electric  gen- 
erator and  new  electrical  pumps  were 
installed  to  make  sure  that  the  ship's 
main  and  auxiliary  fire  sprinkler  systems 
could  continue  to  operate  even  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  to  the  central  steam 
system.  In  addition,  automatic  Are  de- 
tection systems  were  Installed  in  all  crew 
and  work  areas.  All  of  these  improve- 
ments were  designed  to  provide  the 
Delta  Queen  with  far  more  protection 
than  <me  might  expect  to  find  in  simi- 
larly constructed  homes  and  apartments 
on  land. 

Further,  the  Delta  Queen's  owners  are 
now  designing,  and  piaa  to  install,  en- 
tirely modem  sanitation  mechanisms 
which,  they  bdleve,  will  bring  to  the  46- 
year-old  steamer  one  of  the  most  soirfils- 
ticated  waste  handling  systems  avail- 
able in  the  U.S.  merchant  marine. 

In  short,  the  Delta  Queen's  owners 
have  assured  me  that  they  have  made, 
and  will  continue  to  make,  every  possi- 
ble effort  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  Bnylronmental 
Protection  Agency  and  other  interested 
Federal  authorities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  this  legislation  which  win  en- 
aUe  the  Delta  Queen  to  play  a  perma- 
nent role  in  America's  passenger  trans- 
portation system. 

I  believe  there  is  an  Important  matter 
of  publlo  pottoy  at  stake  here.  Those  who 
ride  the  i>elta  Queen  from  Pittsburgh  to 
New  Orleans,  and  those  who  view  her 


fram  the  books  d  riven  in  17  States 
throu^  whlidi  siie  passes,  are  partlc^iat- 
Ing  in  a  nostalgic  and  colorful  chapter  In 
our  Nation's  history,  a  remainder  of  less 
hurried  and  lees  troubled  thnes. 

Ifany  feel  that  the  Delta  Queen  raises 
with  Fhiladiiphia's  independence  Hall 
and  wltti  New  Toi^b  Statue  at  Liberty 
as  a  nutli^fl  laaibnark.  a  fact  which  has 
won  her  official  Ustlng  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  National  Regis- 
ter of  Historic  Places.  It  is  paradoxical 
that  this  vesati.  whitdi  has  been  marked 
for  pceservation  by  (Hie  Federal  agency, 
may  yet  be  doomed  by  another. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  Nation  should 
not  be  deprived  of  what  remains  of  the 
overnight  rivertoat's  role  in  our  Ameri- 
can heritage,  made  famous  by  Mark 
Twain.  With  this  in  mind.  I  urge  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation. 


By  Mr.  wn.T.TAMB: 
BJ.  Res.  152.  A  Jdnt  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  annu- 
ally the  last  Friday  of  April  as  "National 
Arbor  Day."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
oa  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL   ABBOB  DAT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
resolution  that  would  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  annually  the  last 
Friday  of  April  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 

m  April  1972.  this  country  will  cele- 
brate the  100th  anniversary  of  the  first 
observance  of  Ailxwr  Day.  For  It  was 
In  1872  that  the  State  of  Nebrad», 
hoping  to  relieve  the  problem  of  a  short- 
age of  wYXxlland.  encouraged  its  citizens 
to  each  plant  a  tree.  Tlie  suooes  of  the 
project  became  so  widely  acclaimed  that 
other  States  soon  set  aside  specdal  days 
for  this  particular  event 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  especially  appropriate  for  Congrees  to 
act  quickly  and  favorably  on  this  reso- 
lution BO  that  all  Americans  may  Join  in 
the  centennial  observance  of  Arbor  Day. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  2471.  A  bUl  to  spedflcally  authorize 
loans  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  small  business  concerns  engaged 
in  farming  operations  to  finance  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  oommodlttee,  and 
to  permit  national  banks  to  invest  in 
agricultural  credit  corporations.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Uttoan  Affairs. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  took  a  major  step  to- 
ward meeting  the  growing  credit  needs  of 
America's  agricultural  producers  by  the 
passage  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971. 

This  leglfOation  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  smd  modernize  the  farm 
credit  system  and  make  it  possible  for 
many  additional  farm  operators,  espe- 
cially young  farmers,  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary coital  to  enter  or  stay  In  business. 

While  this  act  goes  a  long  way  toward 
improving  farm  credit  by  providing  more 
flexlbUlty  in  financing,  eliminating  some 
of  the  redtape  and  making  government 
lending  institutions  more  responsive  to 
tenners'  needs,  additional  Improvements 
can  and  should  be  made. 


TTierefore,  I  am  today  Introducing  a 
bill  to  spedfloally  authorise  loans  by  the 
small  BuslneeB  Administration  for  agri- 
cultural production  enterprises  and  to 
permit  national  banks  to  invest  in  agri- 
culture credit  corporations. 

This  bill  amends  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  authorize  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  make  loons  to  finance 
the  i^oduction,  as  well  as  the  processing, 
of  agricultural  commodities.  At  present. 
SBA  loans  are  limited  to  agricultural 
processing. 

It  also  amends  the  Banking  Act  to  al- 
low a  number  of  small  banks  to  go  to- 
gether In  forming  an  agricultural  credit 
corporation  so  they  would  have  a  ci^ltal 
structure  large  enough  to  make  sizable 
farm  loans.  Agriculture  has  become  big 
business  and  larger  loans  are  necessary 
in  order  to  purchase  the  necessary  equip- 
ment, chemicals,  fertilizer  and  other  sup- 
plies. However,  the  average  bank  in  a 
rural  area  Is  unable  to  make  loans  of 
sufficient  size  at  present.  There  are  lim- 
itations in  the  national  banking  laws 
that  prevent  a  combination  of  banks  for 
this  purpose.  This  legislation  is  intended 
to  modify  such  restrictions. 


By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2472.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding for  fair  competitive  practices  in 
the  termination  of  franchise  agree- 
ments. R^erred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

rAmnEBB  in  nuNCBDiNa  act 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  $1  out  of 
every  $4  a  consumer  spoids  for  goods 
these  days  goes  Into  the  pocket  of  a 
f  ranchlsed  business. 

This  includes  purchases  ranging  from 
gasoline  to  chicken,  from  automobiles  to 
temporary  office  help. 

AU  told,  consumers  spend  more  than 
$100  billion  each  year  with  franchlsed 
opemUoDS. 

Obviously,  franchising  is  a  significant 
segment  of  our  economy.  Yet.  because 
it  really  blossomed  only  in  recent  years 
and  because  it  often  has  been  more  the 
subject  of  advertising  puffery  than  of 
exacting  scrutiny,  few  safeguards  have 
becm  built  Into  the  system. 

Let  us  face  it,  franchising  was  a  dis- 
tribution ssrstem  devek^ied  for  the  bene- 
fit of  entrepreneurs.  It  grew  not  from 
the  grassroots  up  but  from  the  central 
seats  of  power  down. 

Therefore,  it  should  not  be  surprising 
that  much  in  the  system  is  feudal  in 
concept.  A  glance  at  most  of  the  more 
than  700  different  franchise  agreements 
floating  around  in  this  country  will  sub- 
stantiate that. 

"Tlie  franchisee  shall"  is  the  most 
o(Mnmon  phrase  throughout  the  con- 
tracts. And,  imfortunately.  It  often  is 
only  after  that  "said  franchisee"  has 
been  in  business  a  while  that  it  begins 
to  dawn  on  him  that  the  <mus  to  per- 
form is  chiefly  on  him. 

Franchisees  are  controlled  by  contract 
to  such  extents  as  source  of  supplies, 
hours  of  operation,  cleaning  techniques, 
nimiber  of  employees,  selection  of  vend- 
ing machines,  territories  of  operation, 
and  sometimes  even  prices  to  be  charged. 
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For  this  "Independence."  the  fran- 
chisee is  allowed  to  put  up  the  capital 
and  frequently  to  work  hours  far  in  ex- 
cess of  those  any  employee  would  legally 
be  allowed. 

As  one  franchise  agreement  spelled  it 
out: 

In  DO  «vent  shBlI  the  franchlaor  ever  be 
liable  to  fnuichtaeee  for  &ny  claims  of  what- 
ever nature. 

The  franchisee  is  kept  in  line  with  a 
very  powerful  weapon : 

Cancellation— or  the  threat  of  can- 
cellation. 

Faced  with  the  loss  of  his  investment— 
or  both  money  and  time — plus  the 
igncunlny  of  failure,  franchisees  "go 
along  In  order  to  get  along." 

But,  imder  the  la^v  as  it  stands  today 
even  "going  along"  and  doing  a  very 
good  Job  for  the  ]:raDchisor  at  the  same 
time  is  DO  proteodon  against  losing  the 
business. 

Termination— or  refusal  to  renew — ^is 
commonplace  in  franchising. 

And  sometimes  the  fellow  who  does  the 
very  best  Job  for  the  parent  company  is 
most  likely  to  lose  his  business.  The  plum 
of  a  lush  buslneas,  built  on  the  fran- 
chisee's capital  and  from  his  sweat,  is 
often  too  tempting  for  the  parent  com- 
pany. So.  it  simply  terminates  the  fran- 
chisee and  takes  over  the  operation 

Although  much  of  this  sounds  Uke  a 
modem  version  of  "Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  and  the  Wolf."  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  is  no  fairy  tale.  Chapter  and  verse 
were  spelled  out  before  lengthy  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee. 

The  quandary  is  what  to  do  to  protect 
what  is  good  in  franchising— particularly 
the  opportunity  it  can  offer  for  competi- 
tion at  the  retail  level  in  an  economy 
desperately  in  need  of  competition. 

Also  to  be  protected,  reollstically,  are 
the  honest,  reputable  franchisois  who 
either  from  the  beginning  of  their  opera- 
tions or  as  they  became  aware  of  the 
problems  have  been  trying  to  make  the 
contract  more  equitable  for  franchisees 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  answer  Ues 
along  the  lines  of  the  fairness  in  fran- 
chising bill  which  I  reintroduce  today 

This  bill  does  not  seek  to  wed  the 
franchisee  and  franchisor  together  so 
long  as  they  both  shall  Uve.  Nor  does  It 
reverse  many  franchise  agreements  so 
that  they  become  "contracts  of  adhe- 
sion''—making  the  franchise  system  so 
abhorrent  to  parent  comptmies  that  tiiey 
would  rather  dump  the  system  thon 
comply. 

The  biU  sedcs  to  build  equity  In  the 
system— on  both  sides.  It  does  so  by  zero- 
ing in  on  that  potent  weapon— the  threat 
of  cancellation— seeking  to  make  the 
parting  of  the  ways  as  equitable  as  It  is 
possible. 

In  short,  under  the  bill,  any  franchisor 
may  cancel  any  franchisee  tat  any  reason 
that  suits  his  fancy— or  his  business 
Judgment. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  bill  this  year 
permits  cancellation  of  a  franchise  tat 
legitimate  business  reasons.  This  provl- 
sloi  was  not  Included  hi  the  bill  last  year  • 
and,  as  a  result,  the  fear  was  expressed 
that  the  bill  would  wed  inextricably  the 
franchisor  to  the  franchisee.  Many  felt 


that  such  a  harsh  approach  would  simply 
extend  the  vertical  integration  of  the 
franchisor  into  company  owned  opera- 
ti<»B.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  change  will 
allay  those  fears. 

However.  If  the  termination  comes 
through  no  fault  of  the  franchisee — that 
is.  If  he  has  been  living  up  to  all  reason- 
able expectations  of  the  agreement — he 
shall  be  compensated  for  his  loss. 

So  the  franchisor  could  rid  falmsdf  of 
the  nonproducer  and  would  be  liable  for 
no  compoisation.  However,  if  he  wants 
to  take  over  or  for  any  reason  riimin^t^ 
a  viable  concern  which  has  been  run  la 
a  proper  manner,  the  franchisor—^  ef- 
fect— ^must  buy  out  the  franchisee. 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  "equitable." 

There  Is  another  face  of  the  bill  which 
I  also  think  is  most  equitable.  In  section 
5,  it  spells  out  that  if  companies  fear  ex- 
cessive litigation  under  the  bill,  this  can 
be  avoided  by  a  binding  arbitratiwi 
clause  in  their  contracts  which  meet  the 
speciflcaticsis  of  the  bill. 

Another  portion  of  the  bill— section 
6— would  prohibit  a  franchisor  from  en- 
gaging in  methods  of  competition  which 
constitute  unfair  methods  of  C(»m}etition 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade 
C^mlssion  Act.  This  is  aimed  at  cor- 
recting the  so-called  predatory  methods 
of  competition  such  as  sales  by  the  fran- 
chisor at  below  cost  in  competition  with 
his  franchisee. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  been  talk- 
ing about  doing  something  to  help  fran- 
chisees with  their  problems  since  1965 
Surely  it  is  time  we  delivered  on  that 
promise.  This  bill  I  introduce  today,  I 
think,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  that 
goal.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to  move 
it  quickly  into  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  full  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Bouae 
of  RepreaeTitativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congren  anembled.  That  this 
Aat  may  be  cited  as  the  "FalmeaB  in  Pran- 
(^iteioc  Act". 

Sec.  a.  Aa  used  in  thla  Aot — 

(a)  "me  term  "person"  means  a  sole  pro- 
piwtor,  partnership,  corporation,  or  any 
otber  form  of  btutneas  oiganiaaiU<m. 

(b)  The  term  •franchlae'"  shall  mean  a 
oootraot  or  agreemeat,  either  ezpreeeed  or 
^Ued,  whether  oral  or  written,  between 
two  or  more  perBons,  excluding  credit  or  fi- 
nancing airangementB,  retetlonBhlsa  be- 
tween manufaeturerB,  agrBsmentB  of  a  bona 
flde  and  express  interm  or  tHal  nature  re- 
quiring a  relMttTBly  amaU  new  InwBtment  by 
the  frantdilsee  (as  hereinafter  deacrlbed) 
and  warranty.  oooperaitlTe  adTertlslng,  train- 
ing, and  other  programs  provided  by  one 
person  to  another  person  which  other  peiwon 
reoelTes  his  fnuuflUse  from  a  third  party— 

(1)  wiherelm  a  oommerdal  rtfaitdonshlp  of 
definite  dxuwtlon  or  conUnulng  Indeflalte 
duration  la  Involved; 

(3)  wherein  one  person,  hereinafter  caUed 
the  "franchisee".  Is  granted  the  right  to  offer, 
sell,  and  dlstrtbuts  goods  or  servioes  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  manufactured,  proc- 
essed, distributed,  or  (in  the  case  of  services) 
organized  and  directed  by  the  other  person 
herelnaifter  called  the  "franablsor~; 

(3)  wherein  the  franchisee  as  an  Inde- 
pendent business  constitutes  a  conqwnent  oS 
franchisor's  dlstrttouUon  system; 


(4)  wherein  the  operation  of  franchisee's 
business  tranohise  is  substantlaUy  associated 
with  a  ftmnc.hlHor'8  trademark,  service  marlc, 
trade  name,  advertising  or  other  commercial 
syvolbtA  deslgoating  the  franchisor;  and 

(6)  wherein  the  operation  ot  franchisee's 
business  is  substantially  reliant  on  fran- 
chlaor for  the  continued  supply  of  goods  or 
services. 

(c)  The  term  "goods"  means  sny  article 
or  thing  without  Umltation,  or  amy  part  of 
such  article  or  thing.  Including  any  article 
or  thing  used  cr  ooncumad  by  a  TmnrbUnno 
In  rendeElng  a  servloe  esta/bUshed.  argaalaed, 
dlreoted,  or  ^iproved  by  a  franchisor. 

(d)  The  tenn  "commerce",  as  used  herein, 
means  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States  or  from  foreign  nations  and  any  Staite 
or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  between  the  Distrlot  of 
Columbia  or  any  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  any  Staite  or  territory,  or  between 
any  Insular  possessions  or  other  places  iinder 
the  JurlsdloUon  of  the  United  States,  or  be- 
tween any  such  possession  or  place  and  any 
State  or  territory  of  the  United  States  or 
any  Insuiar  possession  or  other  place  iindar 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

SBC.  8.  It  shall  be  a  vlolatton  of  this  Aot 
for  any  frarwdilser  engaged  in  oocnmeroe, 
directly  or  through  any  offloer.  agent,  or  em- 
ployee to  terminate,  oanoBl,  or  fan  to  rsnew 
a  franchise  for  any  reaaoa  vtkataoever  with- 
out having  first  given  written  nottoe  at  sucdi 
termination,  cancellation,  or  Intent  not  to 
renew  to  the  franohlaee  at  least  ninety  days 
In  advance  of  such  tennlnatlou,  cancelation, 
or  f aUuie  to  rsnerw. 

Sbc.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  terms,  pro- 
visions, or  ooQdltkms  of  any  traachlae,  and 
except  as  provided  In  section  B.  It  shall  be  a 
vlolatUxx  of  this  Ac^..  unless  dons  for  good 
cause  and  for  legitimate  business  reasons, 
for  any  franchiser  engaged  In  oommeroe.  di- 
rectly or  through  any  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee to  terminate,  cancel,  or  faU  to  renew 
a  franohlse  or  threaten  to  terminate,  cancel, 
or  fall  to  renew  a  fraiujhlse.  Any  traaOhlser, 
engaged  In  commerce,  who  does  terminate^ 
cancel,  fall  to  renew  or  who  threatens  to 
terminate,  cancel,  or  faa  to  renew  a  francblaa 
shaU  have  the  burden  of  proving  that  tlM 
termination,  cancellation,  failure  to  renew 
or  tbreat  of  termlnatioo,  caiMellatlon,  or 
failure  to  renew  a  traudUaB  was  <1<mt  Xor 
good  cause  and  for  legtUmate  hmliiiMa  na- 
sons.  For  the  purpoBes  of  this  Aot,  good  oauae 
shall  Include: 

(a)  vauure  by  the  frannhlnon  to  substan- 
tlaUy  comply  with  those  reqiHTsmants  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  flranohlsB  which  re- 
quliemaatB  ara  both  faanntlBl  and  reaaon- 
able;  or, 

(b)  Use  of  bad  faith  by  the  frarMihlnno  in 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  tranebiaB. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  legltlmatB 
business  reasons  shall  Include  thoee  AoU 
defined  as  good  oause  but  shall  not  Include: 

(a)  Any  oonduot  which  violates  the  anti- 
trust laws,  litcludlng  section  6  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  OommlsBlon  Aot;  or, 

(b)  Cancellation,  termination,  or  failure  to 
renew  for  tlie  purpose  of  enabling  the  fran- 
chisor to  take  over  the  franchisee's  buslneas, 
unless  reasonable  compensation  is  paid  for 
the  value  of  the  franchisee's  business  in- 
cluding goodwUl. 

Sbc.  6.  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  written  franchise 
oootalning  provisions  for  the  bliuUng  arbi- 
tration of  disputes  oonoerrUng  the  items  cov- 
ered in  section  4  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
rules  of  the  American  Arbitration  Associa- 
tion <»  other  sinUlar  rules:  Provided,  That 
the  criteria  for  determining  whether  good 
cause  and  legitimate  buslneas  reasons  "■^•^^ 
for  the  termination,  canoaUatkm,  or  refusal 
to  renew  the  written  franchise  shall  b*  no 
less  than  that  outlined  in  section  4  of  *-*tpf 
Act:  And  provided  furtner.  That  the  allow- 
able compensation  to  a  franchisee  terminated 
for  other  than  good  cause  shaU  be  no 
than  that  provided  In  section  7. 
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8bc.  6.  It  shaU  be  a  vloIttUon  of  this  Act  tor 
Any  Imzictilsor  «Dcac«l  in  onmmwee.  di- 
rectly or  throach  any  offlow,  «fl«it.  or  «m« 
pioyee  to  «asi«»  dlreetty  or  Indlractly  in 
Tiift>«^«<-  of  oompeUtkm  with  wqr  ftanobtoee 
tbst  oooatltato  unftklr  methods  of  oocnpetl- 
tton  irttfaln  the  meenlm  of  the  Vedml 
Tirade  OommlMlan  Aet. 

Sac.  7.  Any  (ranehlM  may  hrlnc  an  action 
afalnst  a  firaoehlnr  for  ■wMttixm.  of  thla  Act 
m  any  dMrlet  ooort  of  the  Xtalted  States  In 
the  dlstrlet  In  whieh  the  franrtilanr  zealdee 
or  Is  found,  or  has  an  aflsnt,  or  tn  wUdh  the 
cause  of  action  artias,  wltfaont  nveot  to  the 
amount  In  ouuUrmierey,  and  shaU  recover 
the  damacee  by  him  sostalnsd  by  leason  of 
the  franchisor^  failure  to  ooDi|>Iy  with  this 
Act.  together  with  the  costs  of  the  soUon. 
lududlnc  reasonable  attorney  fees. 

Sac.  8.  Any  aetloa  broucht  punoant  to  this 
Act  ahaU  be  forerw  barred  unless  commenced 
wtthtak  two  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
shall  baTS  aocmed. 

Sao.  S.  No  provfalon  of  this  Act  ahaU  re- 
peal, modify,  or  supsrssde.  directly  or  Indl- 
notty.  any  prortalon  of  the  antitrust  laws  of 
the  muted  Stetcs.  This  Act  Is  and  ihaU  bs 
deemed  sopiriMMntary  to.  but  not  a  part  of. 
the  antitrust  lawa  of  the  Uhlted  States. 

Saa  10.  This  Act  ihaU  become  atreottve  six 
nyw^ft*  aftar  the  date  of  Ita  enactment. 

8k.  11.  This  Act  rtiaU  not  InTaUdate  any 
prorvtslan  of  the  laws  of  any  State  except  In- 
soCsr  as  there  to  a  direct  ccnfllct  betweiai  an 
iiHii  laa  proTlitan  of  this  Act  and  an 
provlslan  of  State  law  which  cannot  be 
ooelled. 

Sac.  IX  If  any  prorlslon  of  this  Act  or  the 
^jpUeatlon  of  such  pcortslon  to  any  person 
or  etieumstanoes  U  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
i«*«~«— '  of  the  Act  and  the  appUcatlon  of 
proflsloa  to  othsr  yaisons  or  droum- 
ahall  be  affected  thereby. 


By  Mr.  BURXUCK: 

&a47S.  A  UU  to  Muend  tbe  Land  and 
Water  CoDiervathai  Fond  Act  of  1965  ao 
as  to  aathoriie  the  devvlopaaent  of  In- 
door recreatioi  facilities  In  certain  areas. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  mteilor 
and  Insular  ASidia. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
trodneinc  today  a  UU  which  would  vastly 
increase  the  benefits  receivad  by  the  pub- 
He  through  the  Land  and  Water  Cooser- 
Tatlco  Fund  Act  of  1965. 

Hm  lAnd  and  Water  ConaervatioD 
Fund  Act  cetahllahiMt  a  fun<Ung  program 
for  outdoor  reereatkn  agaacies  in  the  50 
States.  Projects  ranging  from  small  parka 
and  playirounds  to  huge  water  recreation 
areas  have  been  constructed.  Tet.  even 
greater  reereatiaDal  demands  may  be  met 
if  tbe  scope  of  the  act  woidd  be  extoided 
to  indnde  indoor  recreatioa  facilities  as 
wtfl  as  the  outdoor  facilities  now  recelT- 
Ing  «w»^«Tty  funds  under  the  program. 

Tbe  benefits  of  such  an  extension  can 
easily  be  taken  from  my  own  State  of 
North  Dakota.  Itaroughottt  the  State,  tbe 
construction  of  31  outdoor  swimming 
poids  has  been  assisted  by  the  Outdoor 
Recreatioa  Agency  since  its  inception  in 
1966.  The  Federal  share  for  these  proj- 
eeta  was  1826,040.  As  beneficial  as  this 
matfThtng  aid  has  been  to  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  in  providing  swimming 
pools  for  recreational  purposes,  this  rec- 
reational program  can  only  be  utUiMd 
t  nontha  out  of  each  12  due  to  the  eH- 
matle  oondt^os  of  the  State.  Stanllar 
conditions  restrict  optimum  usage  of 
ttioae  recreatioa  areas  where  the  perma- 


nent facilities  do  not  include  winter  ac- 
commodations. If  theae  Une  recreational 
endeavors  were  cndoeed.  a  new  vista 
would  open  to  thouaandw  who  now  utUlae 
the  facilities  only  in  the  summer. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  to  authorise  the  devrtopment  of 
indow  recreation  faculties  when  the 
unavailaUUty  of  land,  or  climatic  oon- 
dlfcUms,  provide  no  feasible  or  prudent 
alternative  to  serve  idfintffled  unmet 
demands  for  recreation  resources;  and 
when  the  increased  public  use  thereby 
made  poeslble.  Justifies  the  constniotloa 
of  such  f  adlitlee. 

I  feel  that  this  legislation  wUl  go  a 
long  way  toward  realizing  the  goal  of 
optimum  recreational  resource  devti<H>- 
ment.  I  am  not  alone  in  this  bdlef .  Sup- 
port for  this  type  of  legislation  has  al- 
r«idy  been  indicated  from  dgbt  States 
and  I  suspect  that  many  more  wlU  sup- 
port this  legislatloa  as  the  92d  Congress 
proceeds.  Indicative  of  this  support  is  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  Mr.  John 
OreeoBllt,  North  Dakota  State  liaison 
oflioer  for  tbe  Outdoor  Recreatioa  Agen- 
cy, and  executive  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Outdocv  RecreatlMi 
Lialsoa  Ofllcers.  I  ask  thai  this  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd  following  my 
comments. 

Tliere  being  no  obJectioQ,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoxo, 
as  foUows: 

NoBTH  Dakota  SrATS 
Oonooe  BacasAitoH  AaaircT, 
BUmutr^.  N.  IMe..  June  30. 1971. 

Bon.  ^■■■■«ir»ia   l>rfm«'w^ 

VJB.8e»atar. 

Senate  0#<os  BuUOing. 

WaAtHgton,  D.O. 

Dbab  SawAToa  Buamcx:  I  have  |ust  bean 
mads  aware  of  your  Introduction  of  a  bUl 
to  aiMnd  the  Land  and  Water  OoDservatlon 
Fund  Act  of  106S.  It  appeare  ttkto  intreductloai 
U  free  of  ttie  nnda^raUe  am>ects  of  other 
amendments  irtiloh  would  be  delrlmasital  to 
Nbrth  Dakota. 

I  know  that  our  Agency,  as  well  as  the 
North  Dakota  Beoreatton  and  Parks  AasoeU- 
tlon,  of  wblcSi  I  am  currently  the  PreMdent, 
would  eupport  this  proposaL  As  you  are  wCll 
arware,  numerous  Morth  Dakota  dttas  could 
take  Immediate  adTantage  of  thU  amend- 
ment. 

I  MB  taking  tbe  liberty  of  forwarding  a 
copy  of  your  bUl  to  each  of  the  other  M  SUte 
liaison  OOoars.  and  hope  to  gain  their  In- 
dividual and  ocUectlve  support  from  the  Ma> 
tlonal  AssodattoB  of  Stats  Outdoor  Hecrea 
tlon  Ualaan  OOoars. 

It  woiild  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you  will 
keep  me  Informed  as  to  potential  haaring 
dates,  time,  ooounlttee  aaalgnments,  and  oth- 
er pertinent  Infaamatlan  wUch  might  be 
supimed  eo  Hortti  Dakota  and  national  tee- 
Umony  mlg^t  be  entered  Into  the  record. 
Slncarely. 

Joair  aamrsur. 


Br  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Maohosoii)  : 
S.  3477.  A  bUl  to  protect  envlronmea- 
tal  quaUty  of  tbe  Natloa's  public  lands 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  other  Federal  agencies 
through  eetabllshment  of  an  aocderatad 
program  of  research  in  advanced  timber 
harvesting  techniques  and  for  other  pur- 


Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  TrMBikir  Aftalrs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  America 
is  eonoemed  about  its  eavlronmeat,  and 
It  is  equally  c<xicemed  about  Ito  hoo/ring 
and  other  material  needs.  One  of  our 
problems,  and  a  critical  issue  throughout 
the  country,  is  providing  adequate  en- 
vironmental protoctioa  whUe  harveBting 
timber.  It  is  a  proldem  that  we  cannot 
avoid.  It  is  especially  important  in  the 
West  on  steep  mountain  slopes  and  areas 
of  sensiUve  soils. 

We  must  harvest  timber  to  meet  na- 
tional needs.  An  estimated  50  percent  ai 
the  total  timber  supply  In  the  future 
must  come  from  the  West,  with  an  addi- 
tional 35  percent  coming  from  the  South. 
Tbtis,  if  we  are  to  meet  national  housing 
goals  we  must  harvest  timber  from 
mountainous  areas  wliere  steep  slopes 
exist,  and  where  enviraimental  values 
are  high.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  we 
remove  timber  from  protected  reserves. 
noncommercial  stands,  or  from  areas 
without  BoUs  suitable  for  reproduction — 
only  that  we  must  do  a  better  Job  of 
timber  harvesting  in  areas  already  desig- 
nated tor  that  purpose.  This  need  apidles 
to  State  lands,  Industrial,  and  other  pri- 
vate lands,  as  well  as  those  admintstared 
by  tbe  Federal  Government. 

We  must  greatly  accderate  the  re- 
search and  development  of  advanced 
concepts  for  timber  harvesting  syiltems. 
We  must  take  new  and  innovati/ve  ap- 
proaches to  insure  environmental  pro- 
tecticm.  To  move  rm>idly  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  am  Introducing  legislation  to  es- 
tablish in  the  Forest  Service  an  acceler- 
ated program  of  research  and  develop- 
meot  of  timber  harvesting  methods.  The 
Falcon — forest,  advanced  logging  and 
oooservatlOQ— program  wiU  consist  of 
aeeelemted  research,  developmeat,  and 
demoastratioa  in  ttie  foQowlng  areas,  aU 
of  whldi  show  considerable  proinise 
when  used  slm^  or  in  combination  with 
othermKtfaods; 

Hdloopter  teste  now  underway  with 
the  S-61  and  larger  S-64  heUcopters 
show  that  logs  can  indeed  be  lifted  df 
mountain  sides  and  delivered  to  loading 
decks.  Research  and  devel(vment  Is 
needed  to  refine  equlinnent  and  opera- 
tions to  achieve  economically  viable  sys- 
tems. New  equipment  must  be  designed 
and  developed,  and  safety  procedures  also 
must  be  greatly  improved. 

Aerial  cable  systems,  known  as  sky- 
lines, are  light,  long-span  cable  systems 
that  are  able  to  lift  logs  clear  of  the 
ground  and  transport  them  with  little  or 
no  soU  disturbance.  These  systems  can 
remove  timber  with  reduced  environ- 
mental Impact.  Present  systems  must  be 
improved  to  provide  more  flexibility  of 
operation,  and  to  provide  greater  protec- 
tion for  remaining  trees. 

BaUoons  are  being  tested  on  several 
logging  (q^erations  in  the  West  They  are 
used  to  provide  the  necessary  lift  to 
swing  logs  clear  of  the  ground  and  trans- 
port thnn  to  a  landing.  Better,  more 
durable  baUoons  with  improved  aero- 
dynamic qualities  must  be  devdoped,  and 
accessory  equlinnent  improved. 

Advanced  concept  development  wlU 
provide  means  for  combining  the  above 


methods  into  optimum  8(riutions  for  eo- 
vlronmental  protection  and  economical 
harvesting  to  meet  a  variety  of  manage- 
ment objectives. 

Hie  Forest  Service  has  had  a  modest 
research  eflort  devoted  to  the  develoi>- 
ment  of  better  harvesting  methods,  but 
it  has  not  been  adequate.  This  legislation 
would  authorize  a  new  effort  combining 
reeearcli  skiU  and  know-how  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  fwest  reeource  man- 
agement agencies  with  those  of  the 
States  industries,  and  private  landown- 
ers. The  program  would  be  under  the 
guidance  of  an  advisory  councU  com- 
posed of  members  gwnnlng  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  Intereste  in  forest  resources,  in- 
cluding industry,  environmentallste,  and 
public  agencies. 

Today  it  is  necessary  to  construct 
about  1  mUe  of  rockl  for  each  100  acres 
of  timber  harvested,  and  each  mUe  of 
permanent  road  takes  over  5  acres  out 
of  future  production.  Five  percent  of  the 
land  siirf  ace  Is  thus  committed  to  rocMls. 
Road  constrxiction  is  also  recognized  as 
the  most  Important  single  source  of 
erosion  and  sedimentation  of  streams, 
and  of  esthetic  impact  where  timber  is 
harvested.  In  the  Northwest,  tractors  and 
Jammera  disturb  more  than  half  the 
forest  floor  in  logging,  but  aerial  systems 
disturb  less  than  10  percent.  Aerial  sys- 
tems applications  will  reduce  road  con- 
struction requlremente,  provide  needed 
environmental  protectiCHi,  permit  timber 
harvest,  and  better  protect  esthetic 
values. 

Researeh  breakthroughs  in  aerial 
logging  methods  would  provide  economi- 
cal methods  to  harvest  timber,  hdip 
maintain  stable  lumber  and  plywood 
prices,  reduce  road  construction  needs, 
protect  soils,  water  quality  and  esthetics, 
and  increase  timber  supply  to  meet 
growing  demands.  They  wiU  permit  eco- 
nomical thinning  and  partial  cutting  op- 
erations and  removal  of  more  of  each 
tree  for  utIlizaUcm. 

Important  too,  will  be  the  means  to 
salvage  some  of  the  billions  of  board  feet 
of  timber  killed  each  year  by  disease,  in- 
secte,  and  fire — timber  that  ia  now 
wasted  because  it  is  scattered  or  inacces- 
silde.  Insect  brood  trees  also  could  be 
removed  before  the  new  generation  of 
Insecto  matures  to  help  achieve  control 
of  epidemics  without  the  use  of  pesticides 
in  the  forest. 

The  support  needed  for  this  research 
and  developmezit  program  wlU  be  $9.6 
million  per  year  for  5  years.  Hie  accder- 
ated  rate  of  research  and  devehqiiment 
should  help  us  to  overcome  the  most 
serious  problems  within  this  period.  The 
effort  woidd  be  centered  in  the  Padflc 
Northwest  where  harvesting  problems 
are  most  critical  and  where  necessary 
aerospace  talent  Is  immediatriy  avaU- 
able.  Bnactment  of  tUs  bill  and  sidise- 
quent  flnandng  will  be  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  providing  both  environmental 
protection  and  adequate  timber  suppUes. 

Mr.  Presldoit.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  legtslation  Im  printed  In  the  Racoao 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bin  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricokd.  as 
foUows: 
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A  hill  to  protect  environmental  quaUty  of  the 
Nation's  pubUc  laada  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  other  Federal 
agencies  through  establishment  of  an  ac- 
celerated program  of  reeearoh  In  advanced 
timber  hsrveetlng  techniques  and  for  other 
purpoaee 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreeentativet    of    the    United    Statea    of 
America  in  Oongreu  aaaemhled.  That  the 
CSongrees  finds  the  multiple  reeouroee  and 
lieneflts  of  our  Nation's  forest  lands  can  be 
uaed  and  reallaed  In  a  manner  that  reoog- 
nlses,  protects,  and  enhanoes  their  Invalu- 
able environmental  qualities  If  q>eclal  care 
and  effort  are  taken  to  avoid  or  minim  tee  ad- 
verse environmental   In4>act8   which   could 
occur  in  connection  with  public  use  and  utl- 
llaatlon  of  these  reaouroee.  To  that  end.  there 
to  an  opportunity  and  an  obligation  on  the 
part  at  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  to  supple- 
ment  futeetiy    management   activities   and 
foreatry  researeh  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Interior,  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  other  epproplate  Federal  agencies,  In  de- 
veloping  and  i4>plylng   new  technology  to 
foreet    management    systems,    particularly 
those  relating  to  the  harveeUng  and  trans- 
portation of  timber  reeouroee,  so  as  to  mlnl- 
mlae  environmental  disturbance,  avoid  soU 
erosion  and  Impairment  of  water  quaUty,  and 
protect  scenic  values.  It  to,  therefore,  the  pur- 
poee  of  thto  Act  to  foeter  and  aooderate  re- 
eearcb,  dev^opment,  and  demonstration  of 
advanced  systems  and  teehnlquee  of  timber 
harveetlng  and  tranq>ortatlon  which  can  be 
deelgned  with  special  emphasis  on  protection 
and  enhancement  of  environmental  quaUty. 
Bsc.  a.  To  carry  out  the  purpoeaa  of  thto 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  ooopera- 
tlon  with  tbe  Secretary  of  Interior  to  author- 
ised and  directed  to  carry  out  an  aocderated 
program  of  reeearoh,  devtiopment,  testing, 
evaluation,  and  demonstration  of  methoda 
and  teehnlquee  of   timber  harveetlng  and 
transportation.    Such    accelerated    program 
ahaU  terminate  five  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thto  Act  and  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  testing  and  evaluation  of 
Mieting  or  modified  htfloopters  fOr  harvest- 
ing aotlvitlaa,  and  daslgn.  devtiopment  and 
teMng  at  balloon  and  cable  cystams. 

Sbc.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  au- 
thorlaed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  and  othw  Federal  Dspartments  and 
Agendee,  State  and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies, and  with  private  ooiporatloDS.  ori^nl- 
satlons,  and  Individuals  In  carrying  out  the 
purpoeee  of  thto  Act.  He  ahaU  establish  an 
advisory  councU  to  advise  him  concerning 
the  woofia  and  Implementation  at  the  acceler- 
ated reeearoh  program  authorlaed  by  thto 
Act  Ihe  membara  of  the  aald  advisory  coun- 
cil, who  ahall  not  exceed  fifteen  In  nxunbar. 
ShaU  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  SbaU  aerve  without  oompenaa- 
tkm  or  eacpenas  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
for  a  term  of  five  years.  Hm  Ssoetary  of 
Agriculture  ShaU  anmlnt  the  Chairman  of 
the  advisory  councU  and  rtiaU  aalaet  as  mam- 
here  of  the  coundl  parsons  with  a  damon- 
atrated  Interest  In  ths  program  authcrtaad 
by  thto  Act.  Infllodlng  a  mamher  or  mahihats 
to  rspraasnt  (a)  tha  Association  of  State 
Foreatera.  (b)  timber  or  related  Industrial 
groupe.  (0)  oonaarvatlon  organisations,  and 
(d)  private  forest  land  owners. 

Sao.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
i4>proprlated  auoh  auma  aa  are  neceaaary, 
which  ahaU  be  available  untU  expended,  to 
carry  out  the  puipoees  of  thto  Act. 


Trflae,  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Docket  No.  326-1,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presldoit.  aa  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  I  in- 
troduce for  approiH-iato  reference  a  blU 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
to  pay  a  judgment  In  favor  of  the  Sho- 
shone-Bannock Tribes  of  TntWarM  of  the 
Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lemhi  Tribe,  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Docket  No.  326-1. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  would  author- 
ize the  use  of  funds  now  on  dQ^osit  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes 
of  Indians  of  the  Fort  HaU  Reservation, 
Idaho,  as  representatives  of  the  Lemhi 
Tribe,  in  satisfaction  of  a  Judfl^nent  in 
Indian  Claims  Commissicm  Docket  No. 
326-1.  The  final  Judgment  in  that  case 
was  entered  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission on  March  8,  1971,  and  was  satis- 
fled  by  the  aiH>r(H>riation  of  funds  by 
Public  Law  92-18,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent aa  May  25,  1971,  and  credited  to 
tbe  accoimte  of  the  idaintiffs  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  Judg- 
ment in  the  amount  of  $4,500,000  was  in 
satisfaotion  of  a  claim  for  compensation 
for  approximately  5,002,000  acres  of  land 
which  the  Indian  Claims  CcMnmlssion 
held  had  been  the  aboriginal  homeland 
of  the  Lemhi  Tribe. 

The  Lemhi  Tribe  is  part  of  the  Sho- 
shone-Bannock Tribes  of  Fort  HaU, 
Idaho.  In  general,  they  reside  on  the  Fort 
KaU  Reservatlaa  and  have  partleftwted 
In  the  aaaete  of  that  reaervation  and  have 
partkdpated  with  ri^ite  as  members  of 
the  Shoshone-Bannodc  Tribes. 

By  rescdutioa  dated  June  15, 1971,  tbe 
Fort  HaU  Business  Council  took  the  f  d- 
lowlBgaeticn: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  tha  Bosl- 
nees  CouncU  of  the  Shoshona-Bannoek 
IMbee.  pursuant  to  the  request  and  desires  of 
ths  general  oouncU  of  the  tribe,  that  the 
Judgment  funds  from  the  Lemhi  dalm  In  the 
original  principal  sum  of  a4,BOO.O0OJ»  be 
distributed  es  foUows  tot  ths  following  pnr- 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  Hot  himsdf 
and  Mr.  JoaoAir  <A  Idaho) : 
S.  3478.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  dlBpo- 
sltion  of  funds  to  pay  a  Judgment  In 
favor  of  the  Shosbone-Bannoftk  Tribes 
of  Indians  of  the  Fort  HaU  Reaarvatioa. 
Idaho,  as  representatives  of  tbe  Lemhi 


(a)  Seventy-five  percent  (75%)  par  cap- 
ita distribution: 

(b)  Twenty-five  (36%)  to  be  need  for  tha 
purohaee  of  fractionated  helrahip  land  In- 
tereats  to  the  end  that  Xbm  Shoahane-Ban- 
noek  Tribee  wfll  be  the  vastee  of  said  lands 
and  to  further  aHmtnats  tha  econwmie  hard- 
ships and  economic  loss  to  ths  tribe  created 
by  the  extKislve  fraottonad  Intareata  in  In- 
dian '»*"*■ 

Be  It  furthtr  reedved  that  In  the  aveBS 
the  Congress  falls  to  approve  the  amount  of 
76%  for  per  oaptta  dlstilbutlon.  that  any 
reduction  be  added  to  use  (b)  above  in  the 
hetitftlp  land  acquisition  program. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  can  have 
favonJEtle  and  early  action  fay  the  eom- 
mlttee  and  the  Senate  oa  this  btil. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Preaklent. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  ooUeagne.  Mr. 
C^BtmcH,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legtslation 
to  autborias  payiMDi  of  ttM  Lemtal  dahn 
of  the  Bhoahon»-Banno<*  Tribes  of  Fort 
HaU.ldabo. 

naeae  Ihdians  have  been  waiting  for  a 
number  of  years  for  tha  payment  of  ttila 
and  other  dalma,  and  I  hope  that  tbe 
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Congress  can  act  expeditiously  on  this 
bill.  A  bill  to  pay  an  earlier  Judgmait  to 
Sboshones  from  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and 
Utah  has  been  delayed  because  of  the  In- 
ability of  the  three  Indian  units  involved 
to  agree  on  the  allocaticxi.  A  Senate  hear. 
Ing  on  this  legislation,  which  has  been 
delayed  for  3  years,  will  be  held  Septem- 
ber 15. 

The  two  claims  are  not  related,  how* 
ever,  and  this  bill  on  the  T^mhi  judgment 
is  supported  by  the  Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribes  at  Fort  Hall.  I  hope  theee  funds 
can  be  moved  from  the  bank  and  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  and  their  tribal  en- 
terprises. 

Our  colleagues.  Representatives  Jamss 
A.  McClurx  and  Orval  Hansxn,  also  have 
introduced  a  companion  bill  in  the 
House. 


By  Ikfr.  COOPER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wncxn) : 

8.  2479.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  financing  the  acquisition, 
construction,  alteration,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  protection  of  public 
buildings,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  WncKn),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Obm- 
mlttee  to  which  it  will  be  referred,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  a  bill  that 
would  amend  the  PubOic  Buildings  Act  of 
1959.  This  proposal  is  designed  to  develc^ 
a  method  for  rapidly  reducing  the  large 
backlog  of  authorized  but  imconstructed 
Federal  buildings,  and  then  to  establish 
a  systematic  method  for  financing  future 
Federal  construction. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Oeneral  Services 
Administration  that  there  are  62  au- 
thoriaed  Federal  buildings  on  which  con- 
struction has  not  begun  or  will  not  begin 
during  fiscal  year  1972.  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  these  buildings  dates  back  as  far 
as  1900. 

While  some  of  these  buildings  should 
and  will  be  buUt  in  the  normal  course  aa 
Federal  construction  projects.  I  under- 
stand It  would  be  the  purpose  of  this 
proposal  to  reduce  this  large  backlog 
quickly. 

The  bin  would  authorize  the  PWeral 
Government  to  contract  with  private  de- 
velopers for  the  construction  of  many 
of  these  buildings  on  a  lease-purchase  ar- 
rangement. This  feature  would  turn  over 
the  ownership  of  the  building  to  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  period,  but  utilize  private  capital  in 
the  meantime  to  assist  GSA  in  reducing 
the  backlog  of  unbuilt  structures. 

An  alternative  apfxroach  cantaJned  in 
tills  draft  bin  would  permit  the  sale  to 
a  private  contractor  of  land  and  plans 
for  an  authorized  building.  The  oontnc- 
tor  would  then  lease  the  facility  ba<^ 
to  the  Federal  Government,  Iwt  retain 
ownership  at  the  end  of  the  leasing 
period. 

No  later  than  the  end  of  the  third  full 
flacal  year  foUowlng  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  the  spedal  leasing  and  lease- 
Purehaae  authortty  would  expire,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  proviBlaos  of  the  adminlstn- 
tion  UU.  At  that  time,  a  new  PMeral 


revcdvlng  fund  would  be  created  to  fi- 
nance the  future  oonstmction  of  Fe&enl 
office  facilities.  This  fond  would  be  sup- 
ported by  fees  GSA  would  charge  Federal 
agencies  for  the  office  space  provided  to 
them  in  any  f^edesul  building.  Such  a 
fund,  supported  by  these  rexxU  and 
other  oharges,  would  insure  the  availa- 
bility of  funds  to  support  a  cantinuing 
program  of  new  Federal  buildings  as 
needed. 

Several  other  signUIoant  and  contro- 
versial changes  are  incorporated  within 
this  legigtation.  One  change  would  per- 
mit leasing  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  buildings  tor  a  period  of  as  long  as 
30  yeara.  BxlBtlng  authority  permits  leas- 
ing for  a  maximum  of  20  yean.  Another 
(dgnlfloant  provision  of  the  bill  would  lift 
the  requirement  that  a  new  buildtng 
prospectus  must  be  sdbmitted  to  the  (Tbn- 
gresB  for  its  approvial  if  the  structure's 
cost  is  increased  aubetantially.  Apparent- 
ly, this  provlsioQ  only  concerns  struc- 
tures authorized  prior  to  eoactment,  al- 
though the  language  is  unclear. 

Mr.  President,  the  existing  lease-con- 
struction authority  has  been  a  most  con- 
troversial one  within  our  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  Although  the  committee 
in  recent  years  has  approved  several 
projects  for  lease-construction,  the  com- 
mittee has  done  so  with  great  reluctance. 
The  argument  agahist  leasing  is  its  high 
cost.  GSA  figtires  show  that  leasing  often 
amounts  to  three  times  the  cost  of  a  simi- 
lar facility  built  and  financed  entirely 
by  the  Federal  Government.  This  is  true 
even  after  inclusion  of  the  interest  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  funds  to  finance  the  con- 
struction. 

I  might  also  recall  for  my  colleagues 
that  lease-purchase,  as  distinguished 
from  lease-huild,  was  tried,  but  rescinded 
by  the  C<Higrees.  This  authority  existed 
for  several  years  during  the  1950's,  before 
it  was  rq^ealed  in  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959. 

While  several  of  these  provisions  are 
likely  to  be  controversial,  I  believe  this 
bill  merits  c<xisideration  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  Together  with  other 
bills  before  the  Congress  on  the  subject, 
it  will  prove  a  base  for  evaluating  ways 
in  which  the  existing  need  for  Federal 
office  space  might  be  met,  and  of  develop- 
ing a  rational  ayston  for  meeting  future 
needs. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  the  bill  pre- 
pared by  the  GSA,  plus  a  copy  of  the 
legislation  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoko.  as  follows: 

QSA     laoiBLATXOM 

A  major  purpoM  of  this  leglatetlve  pro- 
posal Is  to  amend  both  the  Public  BuUdings 
Act  of  1959.  aa  amended  (1969  Act) .  and  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Servloea 
Act  of  1949.  aa  amended  (Property  Act) ,  to 
require  using  agendes  to  budget  tmd  pay 
for  the  use  of  space  and  related  services  and 
to  authorise  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, subject  to  conventional  Oongrea- 
stonal  and  Executive  controls,  to  finitnce  ita 
public  buildings  operations  from  the  recalpta 
arising  tharafrom. 

Requiring  all  agenelea  to  finance  the  oast 
of  Um  q»oe  they  occupy  la  consistent  with 
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the  performance  budgeting  concept  under 
which  total  program  costs  are  refiected  In  the 
ooet  accounts  of  the  program  agency.  Review 
of  agency  budgets  Internally  by  review  au- 
thorities In  the  Executive  Branch  and  by  the 
Congress  would  be  more  realistic.  This  would 
be  a  significant  change  in  the  method  of 
funding  building  operating  and  capital  costs, 
but  would  be  both  pnuitlcal  and  businaas- 
Uke. 

The  new  budgeting  approach  would  en- 
hance the  abUlty  of  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  flaster  and  better 
service  with  req>ect  to  sp«tce  needs  of  agen- 
cies, both  by  new  construction  and  lease 
Provision  of  funds  for  space  would  be  directly 
related  to  the  programs  Involved.  Authorisa- 
tion would  be  based  on  better  information 
and  ooet  estimates.  Funds  for  specific  proj- 
ects would  be  provided  at  one  time  in  lieu 
of  the  present  two  or  more  budget  requests 
for  the  same  project  each  Involving  a  fiUl 
cycle. 

Section  2  u  essentially  a  combination  of 
amendments  required  for  economic  or  tech- 
nical reasons,  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  4(b)  of  the  1969  Act  exempts 
from  the  Committee  approval  required  In 
section  7  any  alteration.  Including  any  nec- 
essary acquisition  of  land  needed  to  carry 
out  the  alteration,  the  total  estimated  max- 
imum ooet  of  which  does  not  exceed  120,000. 
The  reason  for  the  increase  In  the  dollar 
amount  Is  explained  In  the  comments  with 
respect  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sectl<Mi  7  <a 
the  bUl  and  to  bring  the  amount  In  line 
with  the  changes  made  In  section  7  of  the 
1959  Act. 

(2)  The  1969  Act  requires  that  prospec- 
tuses for  construction  or  acquisition  projects 
In  excess  of  $100,000  and  alteration  projects 
In  excess  of  $200,000  be  submitted  by  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administration  to  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  The  project  cannot  be  started  imtll 
the  prospectus  is  approved  by  these  com- 
mittees and  an  appropriation  act  is  passed 
by  OongresB. 

This  bill  proposes  that  the  miniirmm  doi- 
lar  criteria  for  submission  of  both  construc- 
tion and  acquisition  prospectuses  and  alter- 
ation prospectuses  be  Increased  to  $600,000 
for  any  project. 

Since  the  Act  was  passed  In  1959,  con- 
struction and  alteration  costs  have  more  than 
do\ibled  and  land  aoqiUsltlon  costs  in  oholce 
locations  have  Increased  as  much  as  600  per- 
cent. By  Increasing  the  mdnlmum  dollar 
criteria.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  Congress 
to  expend  Its  time  and  attention  on  the 
amallar  projecU.  but  will  allont  it  to  devote 
Its  full  attention  to  the  larger  ones.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion will  have  the  flexibility  to  respond  rapid- 
ly to  project  requirements  of  the  various 
Oovemment  agencies  which  are  below  the 
mintmnm  doUar  criteria. 

(3)  Deletion  of  the  words  "and  such  ap- 
proval has  not  been  reacliuled  as  provided 
in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  7  is  a  tedmlcal  amend- 
ment neceasltsfted  by  the  subsequent  remal 
ofsubaaotloa  (0). 

(4)  Deletion  of  the  word  "maximum'*  In 
clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  the  dele- 
tion of  subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  the  1989 
Act,  »»  provided  for  In  amendments  (4)  and 
(6)  of  ttila  section  of  the  bill,  would  properly 
remove  from  the  Act  the  concept  that  the 
establlahed  coat  set  forth  in  the  prospectus, 
plus  10  percent  eB9alatlon,  u  an  absolute 
cost  limit.  While  ooet  estimates  should  be 
Included  In  the  prospectuses,  the  description 
of  the  building  and  the  bousing  plan  con- 
stitute a  more  meaningful  llmlitatloQ  avur- 
ing  integrity  of  the  seops  and  puipoA  of 
the  project.  ^^ 

(6)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  ths 
1959  Act  permits  the  Admlnlstiator  to 
escalate  by  10  peromit  the  established  mast- 
mum  cost  of  any  approved  project.  Slnos  the 
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word  "maximum"  has  been  deleted  as  pre- 
viously noted,  there  Is  no  longer  need  for 
the  eeoalsftlon. 

Siabseotlon  (o)  ot  section  7  of  the  1969 
Act  iHovldss  that  when  a  project  haa  been 
approved  by  both  the  Oommltteea  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senwte  and  House  for  more 
than  one  year  and  no  i4>propriatlon  haa  bean 
made  within  this  one-year  period,  thereafter, 
but  before  an  appropdaitlon  is  actually  made, 
either  of  the  oommltteea  may  rescind  Its 
approval. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  7  of  the  1959 
Act  prohibits  the  Public  Works  Committees 
from  ajquovlng  any  new  project*  when  the 
foUowlng  situation  exists:  Whenever  there 
are  30  or  nK>re  approved  projects  which  have 
been  approved  for  more  than  one  year  and 
for  which  no  appropriations  have  been  made, 
untu  there  have  been  elthar  appropriations  or 
recisions  of  approval  reaiiltlng  In  the  number 
of  such  approved  projects  drof^lng  to  less 
than  30.  no  further  approvals  are  permitted. 

Amendment  (6)  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
also  would  repeal  subsections  (c)  aiid  (d)  of 
section  7  of  the  1959  Act.  The  authority  pre- 
scribed in  theee  two  subsections  has  never 
been  exercised  by  the  Congress  and,  there- 
fore, should  be  repealed  as  serving  no  useful 
purpoee.  llie  deletion  of  the  "(a) "  follovrlng 
"Sec.  7"  Is  necessary  since  subseotlons  will 
no  longer  exist. 

Tb«  passage  of  time  makes  It  essential  that 
the  maximum  prospectus  costs  of  approved 
projects  not  started  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment be  waived  as  wovild  be  accomplished 
by  section  7  of  the  bill.  This  Is  consistent 
with  the  deletion  of  the  word  "maximum" 
with  respect  to  new  projects  proposed  In  sub- 
section (4)  of  section  2  above. 

Section  3  of  the  blU  would  amend  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  the  Property  Act  to  estatdlah  a 
special  fund  and  prescribe  Its  composition. 
Principal  Income  would  accrue  from  user 
charges  to  be  paid  by  occupying  agencies. 

Receipts  covered  Into  the  fund  would  be 
available  for  real  property  management  and 
related  actlvltlea  but  only  when  specified 
m  an  appropriation  act,  thus  permitting 
the  Congress  to  exercise  Its  traditional  sur- 
veillance over  the  real  property  management 
program  through  the  appropriation  process. 
Unexpended  balances  In  certain  specified 
no-year  appropriations  or  revolving  funds 
would  be  transferred  to  the  new  fund  to 
finance  completion  of  the  work  previously 
authorised.  The  fund  rightly  should  and 
does  assume  the  liabilities,  obllgatlona,  and 
commitments  of  the  five  appropriations  to 
be  Incorporated  in  the  fund,  aa  well  as  those 
of  two  revolving  funds. 

A  standby  authorisation  Is  also  included 
In  section  3  to  approprlaite  capital  advances 
to  the  fund  of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  needed  degree  of  flexibility 
In  the'  event  the  national  Interests  are  best 
served  by  construction  or  alteration  In  any 
year  at  a  level  exceeding  the  norm  which 
would  be  provided  through  regular  income. 
However,  such  advance  appropriations  must 
be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  within  30  years 
with  Interest  at  the  long-term  rate  for  Treas- 
ury securities.  Also,  funds  appropriated  for 
the  direct  Federal  construction  of  public 
buildings  after  July  31.  1971.  must  be  repaid 
with  Interest. 

In  addition,  section  3  provides  that  funds 
may  be  deposited  to  miscellaneous  receipts. 
This  would  allow  transfer  of  money  out  of 
the  fund  should  excessive  surpluses  accumu- 
late. 

This  section  also  permits  Oeneral  Servlcea 
Administration  to  continue  the  provision  ot 
certain  special  services,  not  Included  in  the 
standard  level  user  charge,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

Section  4  would  authorise  the  Administra- 
tor to  establish  such  charges  for  the  prop- 
erty management  servlcee  provided  other 
agencies.  Thla  would  be  accomplished  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (J)(l)   to  section 


210  of  the  Property  Act  which  concerns  the 
operation  of  buUdlngs  and  related  actlvlUea. 
Section  4  would  also  authorize  other  exec- 
utive agencies  providing  buUdlng  servloea 
to  those  furnished  by  OSA  to  charge  fees 
therefor  as  approved  by  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services  for  comparable  services.  Re- 
ceipt from  such  fees  could  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation  or  fund  Initially  charged, 
except  that  amounts  In  excess  of  costs  in- 
curred would  be  credited  to  miscellaneous 
receipts  unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
Section  4  also  Incmporates  four  additional 
paragn4>hs  In  new  section  210(j)  of  the 
Pr(^}erty  Act  so  as  to  emdxxly  Into  substan- 
tive law  essential  authorities  which  are  now 
carried  in  annual  appropriation  acts. 

Section  5  of  the  blU  would  authorise  the 
Administrator  to  enter  Into  purchase  con- 
tracts with  Independent  contractors  for  ths 
purchase  of  buildings,  payments  to  be  made 
over  a  period,  not  lees  than  10  yean,  not  more 
than  30  yean.  The  authority  granted  under 
this  section  would  expire  at  the  end  of  3 
full  fiscal  years  after  enactment. 

Section  6  of  the  bUl  would  authorljse  the 
Administrator  to  sell  Oovemment  sites, 
plans,  and  specifications  for  lease  construc- 
tion contracts  if  he  finds  that  a  piu'cbase 
contract  is  not  a  feasible  means  for  provid- 
ing the  required  ^aoe.  The  authority  grant- 
ed would  expire  at  the  end  of  3  full  fiscal 
years  after  enactment. 

Section  7  would  waive  the  maximum  cost 
of  projects  already  approved  by  Congress 
since  section  2(4)  of  the  bill  would  eliminate 
the  concept  of  establlahed  cost  plus  10  per- 
cent under  the  PubUc  Buildings  Act  of  1959. 
Section  8  of  the  bUl  authorizee  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Oeneral  Services  to  issue  regu- 
lations after  coordination  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  provldea  that 
user  charges  established  by  the  Administra- 
tor shall  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  liianageinent  and  Budget. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  authorises  agencies 
to  use  available  funds  to  pay  user  obarges 
for  space  and  services. 

WhUe  section  10,  the  last  section,  makes 
the  legislation  effective  upon  enactment,  it 
recognises  the  necessity  for  postponing  the 
eflecrtlve  date  of  the  user  cdiargee  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  after  enactment  to  aocom- 
modate  the  budgetary  process. 

The  Oeneral  Services  Administration  rec- 
ommends prompt  and  favorable  consldera- 
Uon  of  this  draft  bUl. 

8.  3479 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  financ- 
ing the  acquisition,  construction,  altsca- 
tlon.  maintenance,  operation,  and  protec- 
tion of  public  buUdlngs,  and  for  otbsr 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route  ot 
Repreaentattoet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreta  asaembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  oltsd  as  the  "Public  Buildings 
Amendments  of  1971". 

Sec.  a.  The  Publlo  Buildings  Act  of  1969 
(78  Stat.  479),  as  ammuled  (40  VS.C.  601 
et  acq.) .  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  delete  the  figure  "$300,000,"  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  4  and  Insert  the  fig- 
ure "$600,000"  in  Ueu  thereof; 

(3)  ddets  the  figures  "$100,000"  and 
"$300,000"  In  BtdMSctlon  (a)  of  seotUm  7. 
and  Insert  in  eseb  ease  the  figure  "$600,000" 
In  llsu  therscrf; 

(8)  delete  "and  sueh  snnwal  has  not 
been  resdndsd  as  provldsd  m  subaeetloa  (c) 
of  this  ssctlon"  In  subaectlon  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 7; 

(4)  deleis  the  word  "maximuin"  in  tilauss 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  aeetton  7; 

(8)  ddste  In  such  section  all  of  sutassc- 
tlons  (b).  (e),  and  (d),  and  "(a)"  foUowlng 
"Sac.  7.": 


(6)  delete  In  sabseetlon  (a)  of  section  13 
the  foUowlng:  "as  be  determines  necessary."; 
and 

(7)  m  sections  11  and  13,  delete  "(a)  "attsr 
"Section  T'; 

See.  8.  Subsection  (f )  of  sectton  310  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40  TX.S.C.  490(f) ). 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  In  ths 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  such  date 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
a  fund  into  which  there  shall  be  deposited 
the  following  revenues  and  collections : 

"(a)  User  charges  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (j)  (1)  of  this  section  payable  In  ad- 
vance or  otherwise. 

"(b)  Proceeds  with  respeot  to  buUdlng  sites 
authorized  to  be  leased  pursxiant  to  subsec- 
Uon  (a)  of  this  section,  and  proceeds  with 
respect  to  building  sites,  plans  and  specifi- 
cations authorized  to  be  sold  pursuant  to 
subsection  (h)  of  his  section. 

"  (c)  Receipts  from  carriers  and  others  for 
loss  of.  or  damage  to,  property  belonging  to 
the  Fund." 

"(3)  Moneys  deposited  into  the  fund  shaU 
be  available  for  expenditure  of  real  property 
management  and  related  activities  In  such 
amounts  and  for  such  purposes  as  specified 
m  ftTiniini  ai^ropriation  acts:  Provided:  That 
authorizations  for  capital  expenditures  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  fiscal  year  UmlU- 
tlons. 

"(8)  There  are  hereby  merged  with  the 
fund  established  under  this  subsection,  vm- 
expended  balances  of  (A)  the  Buildings 
Management  Fund  (including  any  sturplus 
therein),  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
seotton  prior  to  its  amendment  by  the  PubUc 
Buildings  Amendments  of  1971;  (B)  the  Con- 
atruotlon  Services  Fund,  created  by  section 
9  of  the  Act  of  June  14,  1946  (60  Stat.  259) , 
as  amended;  and  (C)  any  funds  appropriated 
to  Oeneral  Services  Administration  under  the 
headings  'Repair  and  Improvement  of  Public 
BuUdlngs',  'Construction,  PubUc  BuUdlngs 
Projects',  'Sites  and  Kxpenses.  PubUc  Build- 
ings Projects',  'Construction,  Federal  Office 
Building  No.  7,  Washington,  D.C,  and  'Ad- 
ditional Covirt  Facilities',  in  any  appropria- 
tion acts  for  the  years  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  fund  becomes  operational: 
Provided,  That  the  fund  shall  assume  aU  the 
llabUltlee,  obUgaUons,  and  oommltmenU  of 
the  said  (1)  Buildings  Management  Fund. 
(3)  Construction  Services  Fund,  and  (3)  the 
i^)propriatlons  specified  In  (C)   hereof. 

"(4)  Advances  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  fund  to  carry  out  Its 
purposes:  Provided,  That  such  advances 
fh*",  within  thirty  years,  \x  repaid  with 
Interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outsUndlng  mwketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  with  remain- 
ing period  to  maturity  comparable  to  the 
average  maturities  of  such  advances  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  one  peroentum, 
and;  Provided  further.  That  any  annxyprla- 
tlons  made  to  the  Oeneral  Services  Admini- 
stration for  the  direct  Federal  construction 
of  pubUc  buUdlngs  after  July  81,  1971,  ahaU, 
within  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  obUga- 
tlon,  be  repaid  as  above. 

"(6)  In  any  fiscal  year  there  may  be  de- 
posited to  ml8ceUaneo\is  receipts  such 
amotint  as  may  be  specified  In  the  annual 
budget  estimates  for  the  fund. 

"  (6)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  preclude 
the  General  Services  Administration  from 
provldii>g  q>ecial  servlcee  not  included  In  the 
standard  level  user  charge,  such  as  security 
guarding,  alterations  and  space  adjustments 
requested  by  and  for  the  convenience  of  any 
agency,  design  and  engineering  services,  and 
sUnllar  q>eclal  serrloes.  In  a  relm- 
buzaable  basis  and  such  rehnburaements 
may  be  credited  to  the  fund  establlahed  un- 
der this  BubsecUon." 
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«.  Swstton  aiO  ot  ttM  VMlsal  Piopafty 
and  Admlnlitrattw  aamow  Aot  of  1M0,  m 
Mncndwl  (40  VAXJ.  480) .  la  —awidtd  by  uOA- 
iBff  tluPM  xiMT  gulMaetlfliM  rwMUnc  M  ft)Uow>: 
"(J)  Tb*  AdmloJstntor  Is  MtthorlMd — 
"(1)  to  oiiart*  any  oUgtWa  tvaej  fur- 
nUbad  MTvloM.  ■paoc,  qqart«n,  malntanano, 
npalr.orotlMrflwimiOT  (tmntatmnmnUtnA 
to  M  qMce  and  mttIoot)  , «(  ntM  to  b*  <tot«r> 
mliMd  by  tlM  AdmlnMntor  firam  time  to 
ttnw  and  piOTldad  for  In  wgulationa  iwiiad 
by  bUn.  8ueh  rataa  and  obaigaa  ahaU  appnx- 
Imat*  oommerdal  obargaa  for  oompaiabt* 
■paoa  and  aarrloaa:  frcviAad,  TbaX  wltb  ra- 
■paet  to  tboaa  buUdinsa  for  wtOdi  tba  Ad- 
mtnlatistor  of  Oenaral  Sarrloaa  la  raqxmalbla 
for  altcratlona  only  (aa  tha  tann  'altar*  la 
dadnad  in  aeetlon  18(6)  of  tba  PubUe  BoUd- 
Ui«i  Aet  of  19S0  (7S  Stat.  479) ,  aa  amanrtart 
(40  VJB.O.  aia(6)).  tba  imtaa  obaifad  tba 
oooupant  afaooy  or  afendaa  for  aaeb  aerr- 
loaa  abaU  ba  Oaad  by  tba  Artmlnlateator  ao  aa 
to  reooTer  only  tba  appmiTlmata  applloaMa 
ocBt  inooxxad  by  blm  In  proTldlnc  aoob  alter- 
ations. Agmfrto.  or  actlvlttaa  wltbln  agandea 
may  be  exnopted  from  tbe  cbar^M  provldad 
by  tbla  anbaacitlon.  if  the  Director  of  tbe 
OOoe  of  Manacamant  and  Budget  detetmlnaa 
that  each  diar(aa  would  be  Inf eaalbla  or  im> 
praetloal.  To  the  extent  any  audi  emnpitloB 
la   granted,  appropriations  to  the  Ocoierml 
Serrloea  Admlnlatratlon  are  authorlaed  to 
rtimbone  the  fund  for  any  loaa  of  rerenue; 
"(a)  to  altar  Federal  buUdlnga: 
"(8)  to   maintain,   opecmte.  and  protect 
pul>Ue  buildings    (aa  ^^^^^  In  tha  PubUe 
BulMlngi  Aet  of  1960,  aa  amanded)  and  sltea. 
and  piovlde  aarrlcea  related  thereto,  includ- 
ing 4f*to"**""  and  Improrament  with  rsspecti 
to  Bitaa  authorlaed  to  be  leeaed  punnant  to 
aubaecttop  (a)  of  thla  aeetlon,  l>y  eontraet 
or  otharwlaa; 

"(4)  to  rent  ^aoe  In  buildings  In  tlie  Dla- 
trlet  c€  OolumMa  notnrltfaatandlng  tha  pcofl- 
Blona  of  the  Aet  of  liardi  8.  1877  (40  UJB.a 
84):  and 

"(6)  to  provide  audi  fencing.  Ughtlng, 
guanl  txmtha.  and  othar  flKjOltlaa  on  prlTSta 
or  other  i»operty  not  In  Oovemment  owner- 
ahlp  or  control  aa  magr  be  appropilata  to 
enable  the  united  Statea  Secret  Samoe  to 
^tfttxxem  tta  protectlTa  functlana  pmauant  to 
aeetlon  S06«  of  tttto  18.  United  Statea  Oode 
and  the  Aet  of  June  8. 1988.  83  Stat.  170." 

"(k)  Aiv  other  BncotlTa  aganey,  in  addi- 
tion to  aecMTBl  Serrloea  AdministratloD. 
which  peoTldaa  to  an  eligible  agency  apace 
and  aarrlcea  set  forth  in  anbaaoUon  (J)  (1) 
of  this  aeetlon.  le  authorlaad  to  charge  the 
eUglUe  agency  for  each  qwea  and  aarrlcaa  at 
mtea  approved  by  Cha  Admlnlatratar  of  Oen- 
anl  Serrloea  and  the  Dlieetar  of  the  OOoe 
of  Maiiaieiiiaiil  and  Budget  Monaya  derlTCd 
by  other  aganclea  from  such  ratea  or  fees 
ahaU  be  credited  to  the  approprlatltm  or  fund 
InitlaUy  ofaaiged  for  providing  the  ecrrioe, 
except  that  amounts  which  are  in  excess  of 
actual  operating  and  maintenance  costs  of 
providing  tha  aarrloe  diall  be  credited  to 
miscellaneous  receipts  unless  otherwise  au- 
thorlaad by  law." 
"(1)  Aa  uaed  in  thla  section— 
"(1)  Tbe  terms  'tiiglble  sgeDcy*  or  'tilgl- 
ble  agendee'  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  the  term  'Federal  agency*  as  defined  In 
section  3(b)  of  tbe  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act,  as  amended 
(40  VA.C.  472)  and  indude  mixed  owner- 
ship oorixiratlona  (as  defined  In  tbe  Oovem- 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act) ,  the  govern- 
ment of  tbe  District  oi  Columbia,  private 
peraons.  or  organiaattone. 

"(3)  Tbe  term  "real  property  management 
and  rtfated  aetlvltlee'  ahaU  Include  the  func- 
tlona  of  acqulaltian.  deelgn.  construction, 
alteration,  renting,  operation,  maintenance, 
protection,  moving,  demolition,  and  other  Ilka 
funetlona  which  Oenaral  Servloee  Admln- 
latration  or  other  agenciaa  are  authorlaad  by 
law  to  provide  elif^e  agendaa." 
Saa  6.  The  Ptd>U«  Buildings  Aet  of  1860 


(78  Stafc.  470).  aa  amended  (40  UAC.  001). 
la  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  4  and 
rennmberlng  the  existing  eectian  4  and  aub- 
aequent  aaetlona  appropriately.  IHe  new 
seoUon  4  shall  read  aa  foUowa: 

(a)  Whenever  the  Adninlatcatar  of  Oen- 
aral Servloee  detetmlnaa  that  the  beet  inter- 
eata  of  tha  united  Statea  will  be  eerved  by 
taking  aotton  hereunder,  he  is  authorlaed  to 
provide  q>aoe  for  an  eligible  agency  (aa  de- 
fined in  eectlon  310(1)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Adnnnlatmttve  Swvloee  Act  of 
1040.  ea  amended  (40  UJ3XI.  400)  by  entsring 
Into  purehaaa  contracts,  the  terma  of  which 
shall  not  be  leea  tban  ten  or  more  than  thirty 
yeara  and  which  ahaU  provide  in  each  case 
that  title  to  the  property  ahaU  veat  in  the 
United  Statee  at  or  before  the  expiration 
of  tbe  contract  term  and  upon  fulflUnMnt 
of  the  terme  and  oondltlona  stipulated  in 
each  of  auch  purohaae  oontraota.  Such  terms 
and  cnndltlona  shaa  indude  pcovlaion  for 
tha  application  to  the  purohaae  price  agreed 
upon  therein  of  installment  paymenta  made 
thereunder. 

(b)  Bach  such  purchase  contract  sluU  .'n- 
dude  such  provlaloos  as  tbe  Administrator 
of  Oenaral  Services,  in  his  discretion,  shaU 
deem  to  be  in  tbe  best  Intereets  of  the 
United  Statee  and  appropriate  to  aecure  the 
performance  of  the  obligations  Imitfiaitil 
vq>on  the  party  or  partlea  that  ahaU  enter  into 
such  agreement  with  the  United  SUtea.  No 
such  purehaae  contract  shall  provide  for 
any  paymenta  to  be  made  by  the  United 
Statea  in  exoees  of  the  amount  neoeaaary, 
aa  determined  by  the  Administrator,  to — 

(1)  amortlaa  tbe  cost  of  Impcovemente  to 
be  oosiatruotad  plus  tbe  Xair  market  value, 
on  the  data  of  the  agreement,  of  tbe  elte,  if 
owned  or  acquired  by  the  contractor;  and 

(3)  provide  a  raaaonatde  rate  of  Intereat  on 
tha  o<i>a<attMHng  prtneipal  as  determined  un- 
der (1)  above;  and 

(8)  raimbuna  the  contractor  for  the  coat 
of  any  other  obMgattona  aaaumcrt  by  him  un- 
der tba  contract,  Indurtlng  (but  not  limited 
to)  payment  of  taaaa.  ooaU  of  carrying  i^ 
proprlate  ineuraaoe.  and  coata  of  repair  and 
malmtenanae  If  ao  aaaumed  by  the  oontractor. 

(c)  Fnnda  nov  or  hereafter  avnUabla  tai 
ttte  p^memt  of  rent  Mid  rakntad  ohargea  for 
prsmlaaa,  whether  i^propdatad  dtreMy  to 
tha  Oenaral  Sarvloea  Admtntetiwtkm  or  to 
any  other  agency  of  the  OovemmeiA  and 
racetved  by  aatd  ArtmlnlaHraitlon  for  auch 
purpoae.  may  ba  utillaad  by  tlsa  Admlnlatn- 
tor  of  Oeneral  Servlcea  to  make  paymmfa  be- 
coming due  from  time  to  time  frcun  tbe 
United  States  as  current  charges  In  connec- 
tion with  sgreements  entered  Into  under 
authority  of  thU  section. 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  interest  In  real 
property  acquired  under  tbe  provisions  of 
tbla  section,  tbe  same  sbaU  be  subject  to 
State  and  local  taxea  until  UUe  to  tbe  eame 
shall  pass  to  tbe  Oovemment  of  the  United 
SUtee. 


(e)  For  tha  puzpoae  of  | ilia  as  contraote 

provided  for  In  thla  section  for  tbe  erection 
by  tbe  oontractor  of  buUdlnga  and  Improve- 
ments for  tbe  \ise  of  tbe  United  Statee,  tbe 
Administrator  is  authorlaed  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  any  psraon,  n^artnetsblp, 
corporation  or  other  public  or  private  entity, 
to  effectuate  any  of  the  purpoeee  of  this 
section;  and  U  further  authorised  to  bring 
about  tbe  devdopment  and  Improvement 
of  any  land  owned  by  the  United  SUtes  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Oeneral  Servloee 
Administration  Induding  the  demolition  of 
obsolete  and  outmoded  structuree  situated 
thereon,  by  providing  for  tbe  construction 
thereon  by  others  of  such  structuree  *»m1  ta. 
cllltles  aa  shall  be  tbe  subject  of  the  appli- 
cable purohaae  contracta.  and  by  w«*v<ng 
available  such  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  construction  of  a  public  building  thereon 
as  the  Oovenmient  may  poeaees:  Provided 
Tbad  piojaeta  heretofore  approved  puzauant 
to  the  provisiona  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 


of  1060,  aa  amanded  (40  VB.O,  801  t*  tea.). 
and  in  which  no  aubatanUal  dsMva  in  aoopa 
haa  been  made,  may  be  oonatruated  under 
a^tatty  of  thla  asettan  without  fwther 
approval,  and  the  proapeotuasa  auhmitted  to 
obtain  aooh  approval  tbaiX  for  all  purpnaas. 
ba  eonsldared  aa  prospeotuaae  for  tba  pur- 
ehaae of  apace. 

(f)  Mnept  for  pravkmHy  approved  pro- 
Vactuaea  referred  to  In  (e)  above,  no  pur- 
chase contract  duU  be  entered  Into  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  of  this  section  imtU 
a  proapectus  therefor  has  been  submitted 
and  approved  In  accordance  with  eectlon  8 
of  this  Act. 

(g)  No  purchase  contract  shall  be  entered 
Into  under  tbe  authority  granted  xmder  thla 
aeetlon  after  a  period  of  three  full  fiscal  yeara 
from  the  date  of  enactment. 

Sac.  6.  Section  010  of  tbe  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Servloee  Act  of 
1040,  aa  amended  (40  U.S.O.  400) ,  is  further 
amended  by  (l)  ddetlng  tbe  word  "twenty" 
In  subeeotlon  210(b)  (l)k  and  InaerUng  tbe 
WOTd  "thirty"  In  Ueu  thereof;  and  (3)  r»- 
numbertng  secUon  aiO(h)  (3)  as  section  310 
(b)(8),  and  adding  a  new  paragraph  (3) 
Immedlatdy  after  section  aiO(h)  (1),  aa  fd- 
lowa: 

"(3)  For  tbe  purpose  of  lease  agreementt 
providing  for  tbe  erection  by  the  leesor  of 
buildings  and  improvements  for  tbe  use  of 
the  United  Statee,  tbe  Admlnlatrator  may 
make  the  property  of  tbe  United  States  to 
be  used  as  a  site  for  a  public  building  (as 
defined  In  section  14(1)  of  tbe  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  lOSO,  as  amended)  available  by 
sale  to  the  leeeor  in  such  wiawwfy  ^n^  upon 
such  terms  as  tbe  Admlniatrator  deema  i4>- 
proporlate  to  the  best  interest  of  tbe  United 
Statea,  togetber  wltb  such  plans  and  sped- 
fications   for  tbe  contructlon  of   a  public 
bulKUng  tbereon  as  tbe  Oovemment  may 
poaseas:  Provided,  That  projecta  heretofore 
approved  purauant  to  the  provlalona  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969,  as  amended 
(40  VS.C.  001  et  $eq.),  and  In  which  no 
substantial  change  In  ecope  has  been  made, 
may  Iw  oonstnicted  under  the  authority  of 
thla  aaotion  aiO(h)  without  furtbw  approval, 
and  the  proq>ect\iaes  submitted  to  obtain 
such  ^proval  shall,  for  all  purpoeee,  be  con- 
stdsred  aa  proepectuaes  for  the  lease  con- 
struction of  space:  ProiMed  further.  That 
In  order  to  utilise  the  authority  granted 
under  this  paragr^kb   (3)    wltb  rsspect  to 
auch  prevloualy  approved  projects,  the  Ad- 
mlniatrator moat  find  that  a  puzdiaae  con- 
tract aa  provided  for  in  aactton  4  of  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Aet  of  1080,  aa  amended  herein, 
la  not  a  feadble  meana  of  providing  the  ra- 
qnlred  apace.  Sections  aoa  and  308  of  the 
Federal  Properly  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1040,  as  amended  (40  U^.C.  468 
and  484).  ahaU  not  be  appUcahle  to  prop- 
erty made  available  under  thla  subeectlcn. 
TlM  authority  granted  under  thla  paragraph 
(3)  ahaU  be  in  effect  for  a  period  of  thrae 
full  fiacal  yeaza  from  enactment  and  not 
thereafter. 

Sac.  7.  Tbe  maximum  coats  for  projects 
heretofore  approved  by  reeolutlone  of  the 
Public  Worka  Gommlttees  of  tbe  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Repreeentatlvea,  construction 
of  wlilob  has  not  yet  started,  are  hereby 
waived,  and  the  amounts  so  approved  shall 
be  oonaldered  as  eetlmates  at  the  time  of  ap- 
proval only. 

Sac.  8.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Amendmente  of  1971,  the 
Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  shall  Isaue 
such  regulations  aa  be  deems  naceasary: 
Provided,  That  such  regulatlona  ahall  be  co- 
ordinated with  tbe  Offloe  of  Ifanagamant  and 
the  Budget,  and  tbe  rates  eetabUahed  by  the 
Admlniatrator  of  Oeneral  Servlcea  pursuant 
to  seotlon  aiO(J)(l)  of  tha  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  AdmlnistraUve  Services  Ait  of  1040, 
aa  amended,  shall  be  approved  b}  the  Di- 
rector of  the  OSoe  of  Management  and 
Budget. 


Sac.  0.  Funds  available  to  any  dlglble 
agency  may  be  uaed  to  pay  uaer  chargea  ea- 
Ubltshad  \mdar  aeetlon  310  (J)  and  (k)  of 
tbe  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Servlcea  Act  of  1040,  as  amended. 

Sac.  10.  This  Aot  shall  become  effective 
upon  enactment.  The  effective  date  of  ap- 
plying the  rates  to  be  charged  piuauant  to 
tbe  regulations  to  be  issued  under  subeec- 
tions  (J)(l)  and  (k)  of  seotlon  310  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
loee Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  shall  be  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Services  but  In  any  event  shall  not  be  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  third  full  fiscal 
year  subsequent  to  the  enactment  thereof. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  2480.  A  bill  to  provide  for  manda- 
tory wage  and  price  controls.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  full  year 
ago,  the  Congress,  deeply  c<Hioemed  over 
continued  strong  inflationary  trends  in 
the  econoiny.  gave  to  the  President  the 
autharity  to  impose  wage  and  price 
controls. 

During  the  past  year,  prices  have  con- 
tinued to  rise  sharply,  tracing  an  increas- 
ingly heavy  and  unfair  burden  en  the 
average  American  ^tiiose  Income  tAxaiAy 
cannot  keep  pace  with  price  rises.  The 
administration,  however,  has  declined  to 
use  the  power  given  to  it  to  stabilise  the 
economy. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
assume  the  responsibility  and  take  the 
leadership  in  ending  this  accelerating 
price  and  wage  qdral. 

I  am.  therefore,  introducing  today  a 
bill  that  would,  in  effect,  require  the 
Presidait  to  exercise  the  wage  and  price 
control  powers  the  Congress  has  given 
him.  The  bill  simply  changes  the  dis- 
criminatory authority  granted  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970  to  a  congrewrional  directive  that 
wage  and  price  controls  be  Instituted. 

TO  insure  compliance,  the  bill  provides 
that  unless  the  executive  branch  has 
acted  within  60  days.  Federal  agencies 
shall  then  be  prohibited  from  expending 
funds  for  goods  and  services  if  the  prices 
of  those  goods  and  services  have  in- 
creased at  an  inflationary  rate  since 
passage  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  enough 
talk  about  economic  game  plans.  I  brieve 
it  is  past  the  time  for  flim  action. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  3481.  A  bin  to  broaden  and  expcmd 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  cooperate  with  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  prevent  or  re- 
tard communicable  diseases  of  animals, 
where  the  Secretary  deems  such  action 
necessary  to  protect  the  livestock,  poul- 
try, and  related  industries  of  tbe  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Mil 
I  introduce  today  is  one  which  should 
have  been  introduced  and  passed  long 
ago. 

The  recent  outbreak  of  Venesudan 
equine  encQ>haUtis— VEE— -In  Texas  and 
its  tragic  consequences  have  served  to  re- 
veal a  severe  restriction  on  the  UJS.  De- 
partment of  Agrieoltore.  Bilsttng  laws 


severely  limit  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  his  attempts  to  cooperate  with 
other  Western  HemiQ>here  nfttlTynw  to 
control  and  eliminate  «v>mml^n^^^>^^^  <««- 
eases  in  animals.  Currently,  the  Secre- 
tary is  limited  to  working  with  Mexloo 
only  in  regard  to  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
rtodopeet  and  aorew-wonn  and  wiUi 
Central  America  only  in  regard  to  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  and  tinderpeet. 

Mr.  President,  my  bm  would  broaden 
and  expand  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  coun- 
tries in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  pre- 
vent or  retard  eommunicaUe  dieeanes  of 
animals,  where  the  Secretary  deema  such 
aotlm  necessary  to  protect  the  livestock, 
poultry,  and  related  Industries  of  the 
Uhlted  States.  If  the  Secretary  had  been 
granted  such  powers  previously  he  might 
have  been  able  to  prevent  the  recent  VEE 
outbreak  from  reaching  the  Utaited 
States  and  as  a  result  saved  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  horses  and  the  loss  of  mil- 
lions of  ddlars. 

I  must  fimphawliy,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  slmi4y  a  preventative  measure 
and  only  broadens  the  limits  within 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
woiic  to  prevent  a  recurrence  ot  what  has 
hvTpened  In  Texas.  The  responslMlty 
for  falling  to  act  quickly  and  effectively 
in  meeting  the  latest  VEE  outbreak  must 
lie  squarely  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  members  of  his  Depiurt- 
ment,  but  the  extension  of  authority  I 
pn^poBe  will  help  to  eliminate  the  possi- 
bilities of  such  faflures  in  the  future. 

iSx.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
this  matter  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
slderaticm. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  2483.  A  bill  to  provide  a  national 
program  in  order  to  make  the  interna- 
tional metric  system  the  ofltcial  and 
standard  system  of  measurement  in  the 
United  States  and  to  provide  for  con- 
verting to  the  general  use  of  such  system 
within  10  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

THx  aaxixic  coirvaaaioM  act  or  isti 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  article  I. 
section  8  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that— 

The  Congrees  shaa  have  power  ...  to  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  meaauree. 

I  now  introduce  a  bill  to  make  the  in- 
ternational system  of  metric  measure- 
mmt  the  ofDclal  system  of  measurement 
for  the  United  States  within  10  years  of 
the  enactment  of  my  bill. 

Since  1962.  I  have  been  advocating, 
here  in  the  Senate,  the  bm^ts  of  metric 
conversion.  In  1988,  the  Congress  enacted 
the  MlUer-PeU  bill  dlreetiiw  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commetve  to  eonduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  metric  oonver^on  for 
the  XTnited  States.  As  a  result  of  that 
study,  the  administration  recommended 
to  Congress  last  week  that  the  United 
States  go  metric  through  a  coordinated 
national  plan  within  a  period  of  10  years. 

I  do  not  brieve  I  need  elaborate  fur- 
ther on  the  many  metric  asteeehes  I  have 
made  before  this  body.  The  volumes  oif 
testimony  Included  in  tbe  UiS.  metric 
study  report  speak  for  themselves.  The 


question  is  no  longer  shall  we  go  metric, 
the  question  is,  how  shall  we  go  metric. 

We  should  no  longer  have  to  endure 
the  irony  of  being  the  oldest  democracy 
of  the  world  and  yet  the  last  of  the  major 
countries  to  abandon  the  "imperial  sys- 
tem." of  measures. 

We  should  no  longer  have  to  face  the 
contradiction  of  being  the  most  advanced 
technologiaLl  nation  in  the  world — one 
capable  of  landing  men  on  the  moon — 
and  yet  of  being  the  one  major  nation 
still  using  an  obsolete  sjrstem  of  measures 
whlA  creates  confusion  for  citizens  and 
which  stands  as  an  artificial  barrier  to 
exports  of  American-made  goods. 

The  Congress  has  been  considaing 
metric  conversion  since  1790  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  first  suggested  It  as 
a  possibility.  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to 
act.  We  should  begin  am  orderly  oonvn- 
sion  to  the  metric  system  now. 

I  believe  the  Ccmgress  sbould  not  be 
hesitant  In  initiating  ddIba«tlons  on 
metric  conversion.  Business  {dans  are 
made  many  years  in  advance.  I  brieve  it 
is  Important  that  we  in  the  Congress  pro- 
vide as  much  advance  warning  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  as  is  possible  In  regard  to  boir 
the  national  process  of  metrication  will 
proceed. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  offer  my  bill 
today.  I  do  not  contend  It  necessarily 
represents  the  perfect  legislative  vdilcle 
tor  metrication.  It  is  an  attempt  to  get 
the  metrication  ball  rolling  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

This  bill  incorp(H«tes  tbe  majw  rec- 
ommendations made  in  the  UJS.  metric 
study. 

Secti(xi  3  of  my  bill  provides  that  the 
international  system  of  metric  measure- 
ment shall  be  the  ofBdal  UiS.  system  of 
measurement  within  10  yeaun  of  enact- 
ment of  my  bill. 

Title  I  directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce through  the  Nattoial  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  develop  and  implement  a 
coordinated  national  plan  of  metric  con- 
version. 

This  title  also  calls  for  the  amDoint- 
ment  of  ai9r(H>riate  advisory  groups 
f  nnn  various  sectors  of  the  economy,  re- 
quires the  submission  of  a  national  con- 
version plan  to  Congress  within  18 
months  of  enactment  of  the  law.  and  aa- 
thortses  the  Secretauy  of  Commerce  to 
implemoit  the  national  plan  through 
Oovemment  regulaticms  and  purchases. 
It  requires  also  a  major  national  edu- 
cation program  and  a  program  of  tech- 
nlcaa  assistance  to  business  and  labor. 

Title  n  of  the  Ull  provides  for  a  pro- 
gram of  metric  oonverskm  asslstamce.  It 
would  allow  machinery  and  other  equip- 
ment purchased  for  metric  cooversioo  to 
be  given,  for  tax  puzpoae,  a  uscUf e  llfto  of 
one-half  of  the  usual  useful  life  of  the 
machtnery,  provided  the  machinery  Is 
purchased  within  tbe  Uhlted  States. 

This  accelerated  depredation  provi- 
sion  will  provide  a  tremendoos  shot  in 
the  arm  for  oar  American  machine  toed 
Industry  and  create  a  strtmg  Incentive 
for  American  manufacturers  to  go 
metric. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Uand. 
thoe  are  an  estimated  20.000  penons 
employed  as  machtnista  and  a  signlfleant 
additional  number  of  unemdoyed  ma- 
dilnlsts.  TtolB  depreciatioa  mwlidoa  and 
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the  Increued  export  potaitlal  of  the  ma- 
chine UxA  tndastry  u  a  metric  Indturtry 
could  provide  the  baslB  for  a  reurvence 
of  the  economy  of  my  State  and  other 
States. 

Metric  will  mean  more  Jobe  for  Rhode 
Islanders. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
mlnlstratiaQ  would  be  authorlied  to 
make  grants  to  indlvidoals,  such  as  ma- 
chinists and  aatomobile  mer.han1ca,  who 
must  purchase  new  tools,  because  of 
metric  conversion.  Loans  would  also  be 
authorised  for  small  businesses  wboat 
economic  viabiUty  ml^t  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  costs  of  metric  omversion. 

Ttkt  OfBce  of  EducatioQ  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  be  aathorlaed  by  this  legisUtion 
to  undertake  a  massive  program  of  metric 
education  in  the  United  States.  Since  the 
administration  has  recommended  that  a 
metric  education  program  be  initiated 
immediately  without  awaiting  any  olB- 
dal  decision  to  go  metric  I  have  also  in- 
troduced this  provision  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  higher  education  bill  whkOi 
was  con^dered  on  the  Senate  floor  yes- 
terday. The  Ooouneree  Department  study 
supports  most  of  these  propoaals. 

The  Commerce  Department's  report 
suggested  the  need  for  accderated  de- 
ptedatian  f<H'  machinery  and  e>ven  in- 
vestment tax  credtts.  Tlie  DepartaneDt 
also  suggested  changes  in  the  antitrust 
laws  to  permit  cooperation  on  metric 
convenion.  It  called  for  the  provlston 
of  technical  assistance  and  manpower 
training  i»ograms  for  business.  To  the 
extent  that  there  is  not  provision  in 
exlsttng  laws  or  in  this  bill  for  such 
assistance.  I  believe  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Omgress  should  consider 
addlticMial  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  Inching 
toward  metric  long  mougji.  The  metric 
study  indicates  tliat  if,  as  the  last  re- 
maining major  country  not  on  the  metric 
sgrstem,  we  do  nothing,  we  wiU  be  moved 
by  the  force  of  the  worid  economy  to 
go  meteic  on  a  somewhat  chaotic  and 
costly,  but  voluntary,  basis  by  the  year 
2000. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  planned  metric 
oonversioo  presents  an  opportunity  for 
the  United  States  to  gain  not  only  In- 
munerable  economic  and  tedmologloal 
benefits,  but  it  presents  a  marvelous  op- 
portunity to  Incite  a  new  industrial  re- 
surgence in  this  country. 

As  we  know  all  too  well.  Japan  and 
the  major  European  countries  built  com- 
pletely new  Industrial  idants  to  replace 
those  destroyed  during  World  War  n. 
These  countries  are  now  reaping  the 
benefits  of  that  investment,  llie  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  hin- 
dered in  its  eonnomfc!  expansion  and 
In  trade  position  by  an  industrial  plant 
that  is  relatively  aged.  It  seems  to  me 
that  metrle  conversion  could  provide 
American  industry  with  an  inoentive  and 
otvortunlty  for  the  modemtMtlon  of  Its 
ptent  equipment.  TUs  could  have  impU- 
catloos  far  exceeding  the  direct  benefltB 
of  metric  converaton. 

Mr.  President,  the  metric  message  is 
^m;rie.  New  Jobs,  increased  exports, 
an  incentive  for  economic  rxpamion, 
greater  facility  of  operation  in  com- 


merce, consumers  who  can  understand 
how  much  Is  in  a  padcage  on  a  grocer's 
shelf  when  it  Is  stated  In  metric  terms 
rather  than  in  pounds  and  ounces,  ohO- 
droi  who  learn  measurements  in  attood. 
throui^  logic  rather  than  through  mem- 
orization or  irrationally  conceived  meas- 
urements. These  are  the  beneflts  meMo 
conversion  can  bring. 

Let  us  now  begin  the  work  ot  metric 
oonversion  without  further  debate  on  its 
merits.  The  ease  has  been  made  Let  us 
now  focus  ova  attentlton  on  how  we 
can  move  to  a  metric  system  with  the 
greartest  ease  and  the  mi».Timiiiw  economic 
benefit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  Un  be  printed  in  the  Racoto  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bin  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

8.  MSS 

A  bUl  to  proTlito  a  nattonal  program  In  order 
to  m»ke  the  Intenuitlonsl  Matilc  Syctam 
the  oOolal  and  staodard  ayitam  of  meas- 
uramant  In  tbe  United  Stataa  and  to  pro- 
vide for  ooDvertlag  to  the  generai  use  of 
such  system  within  ten  yean  after  tbe 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  SepntmUmttoee  o/  the  United  States  of 

America  In  Conffress  assembled, 

8HOKT  TITLS 

SBcnoif  1.  llilB  Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe 
"Metric  OonTeialon  Aot  of  1971". 

wtKwanu 

Sbc.  a.  Tbe  Oongreae  finds  that — 

(1)  tbe  United  8Utea  U  the  only  major 
nation  of  the  world  that  U  not  converting 
to  the  International  Uetrlc  Syttem; 

(2)  tbe  adoption  of  auch  eyatem  would 
result  In  new  Joba  in  tbe  United  States; 

(8)  the  adoption  of  such  iTStam  would 
enhance  oar  poeltlon  In  woAd  trade  mar- 
kets: 

(4)  the  beneflta  of  oonveman  would  offaet 
tbe  ooata  ct  eonveralon; 

(6)  eonveralon  to  aucb  ayatam  would  be  a 
stimulus  to  the  economy  and  to  new  Invest- 
ment In  plant  equipment; 

(6)  the  i*"gnf«>  and  tools  of  our  aeien- 
tlflc  community  are  already  using  such  sys- 
tem; 

(7)  a  common  system  of  measurement 
would  Improve  international  communica- 
tion: 

(8)  the  nation  la  already  beading  toward 
aucb  ayatem  alowly  and  hi4>baEardly: 

(9)  aucb  ayatem  la  baaed  on  fundamental 
rrtationalilpa  and  la  easily  nodentood  and 
would  be  an  aid  to  our  educational  ayatem; 

(10)  amall  buslneaaea  and  atif-enq>loyed 
craftamen  would  t>eneflt  from  a  coordinated 
eonveralon  program;  and 

(11)  new  International  atandarda  are  eur- 
renUy  being  developed  Into  aucb  ayatem  and 
tbe  United  Statea  U  not  fuUy  participating 
In  txtsta  development. 

■TATBifxirr  or  woucr  ams  ruBroas 
Sac.  a.  (a)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be 
tbe  jxAlcf  ot  tbe  Vederal  fovamment  to 
adopt  as  tbe  oOeial  and  standard  ayatem 
of  maaaurement  for  the  United  Btatea  tbe 
International  Metric  System  and  to  provide 
for  converting  to  the  general  use  of  aucb 
ayatem  within  ten  years  from  tbe  date  of 
enactment  of  thia  Act. 

(b)  It  is  tbe  purpoee  of  tbla  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  f ormulatloa  and  initial  eflaotua- 
tlon  ot  a  plan  for  auob  coovetaloo.  to  provide 
eertaln  aaalstaaee  to  buatneasas  la  bearing 
tlM  ooat  of  auch  oooveialon.  and  to  provide 
for  a  nAtlonal  education  prognun  for  tbe 
purpoee  of  auch  oonvaratoo. 


TITLB  I — ^MATIOMAI.  MRSIC  PLAN 


Sk.  101.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Cknnmeroe 
through  the  National  Bureau  of  Standarda 
ahall,  within  18  months  after  the  date  at 
enactment  of  this  Act,  develop  and  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Clongress  a  national 
plan  to  carry  out  the  i>oUcy  stated  In  aeo- 
tton  3(a)  of  this  Act.  Such  plan — 

(1)  shall  be  developed  maldng  full  use  of 
studies  and  consiiltatlons  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  author- 
ise tbe  Secretary  of  Conajnerce  to  make  a 
study  to  determine  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  Increased  use  of  the  metric 
ayatem  In  the  United  States",  approved 
August  9.  1908  (83  Stat.  693); 

(2)  ahall  be  devtioped  after  such  addi- 
tional consultations  with  other  Padand, 
State,  and  local  government  agencies  and 
with  foreign  governments  and  International 
organlaatlona   as   may   be   appropriate; 

(3)  shall  be  developed  with  appropriate 
participation  by  repreaentatlvee  of  United 
Statea  industry,  adenoe,  engineering,  and 
labor  who  may  be  appointed  by  the  Pred- 
dent  to  advisory  boards  to  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of  a  na- 
tional plan; 

(4)  shall  be  put  into  effect  to  the  extent 
possible  under  existing  law  after  such  18 
month  period,  and  shall  Include  recommen- 
dattons  for  any  legislation  needed  to  farther 
effectuate  auch  plan; 

(5)  ahall  Include  propoeed  regulations,  to 
be  made  effective  purauant  to  subsection 
(b),  requiring  such  conversion  in  activities 
of  tbe  Federal  government,  including  pro- 
ourement.  In  accordance  with  an  appropria,te 
time  schedule; 

(8)  shall  Include  an  appropriate  program, 
including  programs  and  projects  carried  out 
pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act,  to  edu- 
cate the  public  for  the  purpoee  of  such 
conversion;  and 

(7)  ahaU  Include  an  appropriate  program 
for  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to 
Industry  and  labor  for  the  purpose  of  such 
conversion. 

(b)  Tbe  President  la  authorlaed  to  make 
effective  reguIaUona  developed  pursuant  to 
clause  (6)  of  aubaeoUon  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Not  later  than  two  yeara  after  such 
plan  la  put  into  effect,  and  annually  there- 
after, the  Secretary  ahaU  report  to  the 
Prealdent  and  tbe  Oongreaa  with  respect  to 
(1)  progieaa  being  made  under  such  plan; 
(S)  ooat  and  beneflto  being  Incurred  Cbere- 
under;  and  (8)  any  additional  leglalatlon 
needed  to  carry  out  tbe  policy  aUted  In 
section  3  (a) . 

APPBOPBianONS  AOTHOKZaXD 

Sxc.  103.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated auch  amounte  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLK  n— METBIC  CONVERSION 
ASSISTANCE 

TAX  ASSISTANCa 

Sk:.  201.  (a)  Section  187  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  depreda- 
tion) Is  amended  by  redesignating  subeee- 
tlon  (m)  «a  (n)  and  by  Inserting  after  aub- 
seotlon   (1)    the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  Property  Neceaaary  for  Metric  eon- 
veralon.— 

"(1)  Uaeful  life.— At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer,  tbe  uaeful  life  of  property  de- 
acrlbed  In  paragraph  (3)  ahall,  for  purpoaaa 
of  this  section  other  than  for  purpoaea  of 
aubaection  (c),  be  one-half  of  tbe  uaefifl 
life  detennlned  without  regard  to  tbla  aub- 
aection. 

"(2)  Property  to  whlob  applicable, — Para- 
graph (1)  shall  apply  only  to  personal  prop- 
erty which  is — 

"(A)  manufactured  in  tbe  United  SUtea 
and  substantially  all  of  the  component  parts 
of  which  are  manufactured  In  tbe  umtad 
Statea,  and 

"(B)  placed  in  aervlee  In  replacement  of 
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other  prqperty  In  order  to  carry  out  tbe  re- 
quirements of  the  national  plan  for  metrlo 
eonveralon  submJttted  uiuler  the  Metrlo  Con- 
veiBlon  Act  of  1971. 

"(3)  Election. — ^An  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  any  property  itiaU 
be  made  at  such  time  and  In  such  rn^rmmm 
as  tbe  Secretary  or  his  delegate  preaoribes 
by  regulations. 

"(4)  Regulattons.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall,  after  conaultaUon  with  tbe 
Secretary  al  C«nmeroe,  preacribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  tbe  puipoeea  of  this  sutisec- 
Oon." 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  sub- 
mission of  tbe  natlonta  plan  for  metric  con- 
verslcMi  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  submit  to  tbe 
Congress  reoommendatlons  for  additional 
changes  in  tbe  Federal  Income  tax  laws  which 
be  oonslden  necessary  or  desirable  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  tbe  national  plan.  Before  sub- 
mitting recommendations  under  this  subsec- 
tion the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  con- 
sult with  tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  with  such  other  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States  and  such  private 
individuals  and  organizations  as  be  deems 
desirable. 

coNvaasioir   AssisTANca   to   atTsimssss   and 
im)ivtDnAi.8 
Sec.  203.   (a)    Section  7(b)   of  tbe  Htn^n 
Business  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redeelgnatlng  paragraph  (6)  (added 
by  Public  Law  91-697)  as  paragraph  (8); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  (added 
by  Public  Law  91-«96)  as  paragraph  (7) ; 

(3)  by  striking  tbe  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  (as  redesignated  by  clause 
(2)  of  this  subsection)  and  Inserting  ",  and"; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  after  such  paragn^b  (7) 
a  new  paragraph  as  foUows: 

"(8)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration,  m  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  determines  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  busi- 
ness concern  to  make  changes  in  Its  equip- 
ment, facilities,  or  methods  of  operation  to 
conform  to  the  national  plan  of  metric  con- 
version submitted  under  the  Metric  Conver- 
sion Act  of  1971,  If  tbe  Administration  de- 
termines that  such  concern  is  likely  to  suf- 
fer substantial  economic  Injury  without  as- 
sistance under  this  paragn^jb." 

(b)(1)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Admlnlstratloo  is  authorlaed,  under 
terms  and  conditions  preecribed  by  him.  to 
make  grants  to  Individuals  to  defray  non- 
reimbursable expenses  which  must  be  In- 
curred by  them  for  the  purpoee  of  acquir- 
ing tools  or  instruments  which  are  neoeesary 
to  their  ebntinued  employment  in  a  trade  or 
buslneas  and  are  required  as  the  result  of  tbe 
Implementation  of  the  national  plan  of  met- 
ric oonversion  submitted  under  tbe  Metric 
Conversion  Act  of  1971.  The  amount  of  any 
such  grant  to  any  individual  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $2,000. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Small  Bualnees  Administration 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subsection. 

rUBLIO  BOTTCATION  rBOOBAlCa 

Sac.  208.  (a)  TlM  Onmmlaaloner  of  Educa- 
tion, In  oonsultatlOQ  with  tba  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  ahall  make  granta  to,  and  con- 
tracts with.  InstttuUona  of  higher  edueatton. 
State  and  local  eduoatlonal  aganolaa,  and 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  agenelea. 
organlaatlons.  and  InatltutloDa  to  develop 
and  carry  out  programs  of  pubUo  educatloD 
neceaaary  to  carry  out  tbe  poaoy  stated  In 
•ecttoQ  8(a)  of  tbla  Aot. 

(b)  Financial  aaalstaaee  under  tbla  aaotlon 
may  be  mada  available  only  upon  appUoa- 
Uon  to  tba  Oommlaalooar.  Any  auoh  appUoa- 
tlon  ahaU  ba  submitted  at  auob  time.  In 


auch  form,  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Oommlaaloner  ahall  preacribe  by 
regulation  and  shall  be  approved  only  if  it — 

( 1 )  provides  that  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be  ad- 
mimaterad  by,  or  tmdar  tbe  aupervlalon  of, 
the  ifipUeant: 

(3)  daaortbea  a  propam  which  holds  prom- 
ise of  making  a  substantial  contribution  to- 
ward attaining  tbe  purpoaee  of  this  section; 

(3)  seta  forth  such  poUcles  and  proce- 
dures as  will  insure  adequate  evaluation  of 
tba  actlvltlea  Intended  to  ba  carried  out 
under  tba  application; 

(4)  aete  forth  poUclea  and  proceduraa 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  BO  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  tbe  abaanoe  of  such  ftdenU 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  apfdicant 
for  the  purpoaea  deacribad  In  this  section, 
and  In  no  case  supplant  such  funds. 

(6)  provides  for  aucb  fiacal  control  and 
fund  accounting  prooedursa  as  may  be  necea- 
aary to  assure  proper  dlSburaemant  of  and 
aooountlng  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  section;  and 

(8)  provides  for  ma.viT>g  an  *«TiMal  report 
and  aucb  other  reports.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Infoimation.  as  tba  Oom- 
mlssloner  may  reasonably  require  and  for 
keeping  such  recoixls.  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Oommlslaoner  may  find 
neoesary  to  assure  the  ccnreetnees  and  veri- 
fication ot  such  reports. 

(c)  Applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  fte  unanm^i  asaiatanoe  under  tills 
section  may  be  appro  fad  by  tba  Oommia- 
alonar  only  if  the  State  educational  agency 
baa  been  notified  of  tbe  application  and 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  offer  reoom- 
mendatlons. 

(d)  Amendments  of  appUoatlona  ahaU,  ex- 
cept as  the  Oomffltaalonar  may  otherwise  pro- 
vide by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  sub- 
ject to  apptxival  In  tba  aama  mMinf  m  orig- 
inal appUcattona. 

(e)  Faderal  asslstanca  to  any  program  or 
project  under  this  section,  shall  not  exceed 
—  per  centimi  of  tbe  coat  of  such  program 
or  project,  including  ooata  of  admlnlatra- 
tlon,  unless  the  Oommiaatanar  determlnea, 
pursuant  to  regulatlona  eatabUahlng  objec- 
tive criteria  for  such  determinations,  that 
asalstanee  in  exceee  of  such  percentage  Is 
required  in  furtherance  of  the  purpoeee  of 
this  section. 

(f)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  l>e  necesaaty 
to  cany  out  the  provlslana  of  tbla  aactlon. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2484.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Natl(Hial  Housing  Aet  to  provide  for 
mortgage  insm-anee  for  podlatiie  group 
practice  facilities.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Houadng  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

OtTAUFmra   pooiatubtb   voa   nu   moktgaox 
ntsuBAircK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
leglslatlan  I  introduce  Codi^  prqxiaes  to 
qualify  doctors  of  podiatric  medicine  for 
insured  mortgage  loans  under  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration's  group 
practice  facilities  program.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  on  reasonable  terms  to 
finance  construction  and  equipment  oosts 
of  group  praetiee  faculties.  However. 
through  an  oversight,  podiatrUts  are  not 
included  among  those  eligible  for  such 
mortgage  Insmuioe.  Only  doctors  of 
medicine  or  oeteopatby,  dentistry  and 
optometry  can  presently  qualify  as  pri- 
mary applicants  for  FHA  mortgage 
insuranoe. 


It  Is  essential  that  tbe  Nation  ocnttone 
Its  efforts  to  devdop  a  sound,  coordinated 
national  health  policy,  one  which  as- 
sures an  citizens  the  andlabillty  of  com- 
prehenelve  health  care.  iw»iiirt«Tig  podia- 
tric care.  In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  group 
practice  represents  one  meaningful  al- 
ternative in  the  delivery  of  health  care 
servioes.  Yet  the  initial  capital  require- 
ments for  constructing  group  practke 
facilities  are  stdntantiaL  For  this  reason, 
the  FHA  group  practices  facfllties  pro- 
gram was  enacted  to  provide  incentives 
tar  the  constnictian  of  group  praotioe  fa- 
cilities. 

The  fact  that  podiatrists  do  not  inde- 
pendently qualify  for  such  FHA  mort- 
gage Insurance  is  Inoonsistent  with  the 
program's  basic  objective;  namely,  to  en- 
courage the  provision  and  ddlveiy  of 
comprehensive  health  care  for  all  d/U- 
sens.  This  inconsistency  is  further  evi- 
dent when  one  considers  the  involvnnent 
of  podiatrists  in  other  imporiairt  Federal 
health  programs,  including  in  part  medi- 
care and  medicaid. 

Alongside  doctors  of  medicine,  oeteo- 
peMas,  and  dentistry,  podiatrists  are  de- 
fined as  physicians  for  purposes  of  med- 
icare, part  B,  and  fully  participate  in 
this  vital  health  insurance  program  for 
the  elderly.  And  when  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1971  are  enacted, 
added  incentives  for  group  practice  de- 
velopment are  fully  expected  to  emerge, 
thus  challenging  all  physicians,  includ- 
ing podiatrists,  to  seek  improved  means 
of  ixtyviding  high  quality.  efBcioit 
health  care  services  for  medioare-medi- 
cald  beneficiaries. 

Equally  important  are  the  numerous 
national  health  insurance  (NHI)  pro- 
posals now  pending  in  the  Congress. 
Many  of  these  measures  stress  the  im- 
portance of  group  practice  and  prescribe 
for  it  a  prominent  role  in  any  future 
NHI  program.  Podiatrists'  services,  too. 
are  integral  parts  of  these  same  NHI 
measures.  Yet  podiatrists,  unlike  otbo- 
health  professionals,  are  handicapped 
by  their  inability  to  independently 
qualify  for  FHA  mortgage  insuranoe 
loans  to  develop  group  practice  facili- 
ties. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  correct  this 
deficiency  and  thereby  enable  doctors  of 
podiatric  medicine  to  qualify  fw  these 
essential  FHA  mortgage  insurance  bene- 
fits.   

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.J.  Res.  151.  A  Joint  rescduUon  to  au- 
thorise and  request  the  Presidoit  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  last 
full  week  of  S^tember  of  each  year  as 
"Nati<Mial  Dog  Week."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL   DOG 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
fitting  and  proper  that  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  pay  re- 
spect to  man's  best  friend  and  al^.  the 
dog.  Therefore,  I  am  introducing  today 
a  Jdnt  resolution  calling  won  the  Presi- 
6mi  to  declare  the  last  full  week  in  Sep- 
tember of  each  year,  "National  Dog 
Week." 

Tbe  objectives  of  'TVatlonal  Dog  Wedc" 
would  be  to  ineraaae  ttie  pubUels  aware- 
neas  of  the  need  to  provide  care  and 
humane  treatmait  of  dogs  and  aU 
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ivfld  Mid  domMttc.  throuBh  a 
of  nmttnnal.  State,  and  local  pet 
■hows,  obedieDce  trials,  and  dosSled 
ndaoO'  Tlie  iwapoae  woold  alao  be  to 
enoourace  all  dog  ownen  to  a  greater 
ooDsklemtlon  o(  otiien  ttarooi^  tai- 
iiineifiil  awannees  sDd  ulieiii  neiiiii  q< 
Hnenstng,  hwstifng,  and  coitiiig  laws,  and 
to  tastlH  tai  tte  pobilB  as  a  wbole.  a  larst- 
taw  leeHng  a<  fclmliiees  and  hnnanltj 
towand  an  aiHmais  and  toward  eaob 


It  Is  partkolaiiy  apptopfftate  tba*  we 
otwese  the  dog  to  tannor  In  ttiii  mMoner. 
for  be  has  a  long  snd  hoaored  histDty  o< 
loyalty  and  frfendrtrfp  toward  man.  The 
dog  was  the  first  animal  to  be 
tteatsd  by  man.  and  ainee 
dajrs  of  his  history,  bs  bas 
master  In  Inaamerable  ways:  He  stands 
f oremoet  as  a  piqtsotut  of  raan^  lUto  and 
prutierty;  he  Is  ttie  saver  of  llfes  In  ttie 
moontsins  and  gahtas  the  bUnd  ttamagh- 
ont  ttie  worid.  Bat  most  hnportant.  he 
Is  man's  frieod.  stalwaci,  braTS,  and 
loyal  tmder  all  forms  of  adrerstty. 

Ifr.  President,  the  stories  of  famous 
dogs  In  history  are  endless,  and  these 
fOw  unique  snimalu  have  been  taooored 
In  story  and  verse.  Bat  mors  fltttag  llian 
the  boDors  heaped  i^on  a  few.  woiild  be 
a  general  reeogMWon  by  all  the  people 
of  the  dog^  taig  hdstary  and  man's 
■Maobment  to  16m  Havottte  pet.  That  Is 
the  purpose  of  thto  leeoiuUon:  To  honor 
an  dogs. 

ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   MS   AMD  a.   MS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WnxzAMs.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was 
added  as  a  oosponsor  of  S.  882,  a  blU  au- 
thorising payment  under  medicare  for 
senrioes  performed  by  a  household  aid; 
and  S.  883,  a  bUl  to  establish  an  Institute 
on  RetlremeDt  Income. 

a.    lOlS  THBOXTOH  S.    lOK 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coopis,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cass)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bills  (S.  1012 
through  S.  1016)  relating  to  tkinm\An\*ntM 
of  the  FWeral  Water  PolluOcm  Control 
Act;  the  estabUshment  of  an  Environ- 
mental  Financing  Authority;  and  the 
control  of  noise  poUutlan. 
8.  loss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McOovssn,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bfoes)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 1032,  the  En- 
▼Inxmtental  Protection  Act. 

B.    1S91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cass,  the  Sena- 
t<M>  tran  Idaho  (Mr.  Cbobcr)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1291.  to  facilitate  the 
efBdent  preservatioo  and  protection  of 
certain  lands  in  Prince  Gecnrgee  snd 
Charles  Oounttes.  Maryland,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    KM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wxluahs.  the 
Senatm*  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was 
added  as  a  oosponsor  of  8. 1506,  to  iii>- 
dato  the  Retirement  Income  Credit, 
a.  itu  AMO  a.   isss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wiluams,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was 
addsd  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1925,  the  Re- 


search <m  Aging  Act;  and  &  1936,  the 
Housing  fbr  the  Elderly  Act. 
a.  IMS 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wtlltams,  the 
Oenator  from  New  Mexleo  (Mr.  Mow- 
TOTA)  snd  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TomrsT)  were  added  as  oosponsors 
of  a  1985,  tbe  Ttoth  in  Food  Labeling 
Act. 

S.  SISS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KsmRDT,  the 
Senator  from  South  canriina  (Mr.  Hol- 
uNos)  was  added  as  a  oosponsor  of  8. 
2135.  to  amend  tMle  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Aot 

s.  ssss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmabok,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (BCr.  MAXsmLo) , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clkllaw)  ,  and  the  Senator  ftom  ininals 
(Mr.  Srsvsjiaow)  were  added  as  ooqpon- 
sors  of  S.  2223,  a  bin  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Fsnners  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  and  tor  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btsd  of  West 
Virginia,  the  Senator  from  Mcmtana 
(Mr.  MAXsnxu))  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2223.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
scdidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  his  request,  Mr.  McClsllah  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2223,  the  Con- 
s(dldated  Farm  and  Rural  Develoixnait 
Act. 

a.  ssa4 

At  his  request,  Mr.  Roth  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  oi  8.  2224.  a  blU  to  keep 
the  Congress  better  informed  on  matters 
relating  to  foreign  policy  and  national 
security  fay  proridlng  it  with  intelligence 
information  obtained  by  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  with  analysis  of 
such  information  by  such  agency, 
a.  ssai 

At  the  request  (rf  Mr.  WnuAMs,  the 
Senator  from  South  Caroiina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lzitos)  .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McOotbsh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mowdali)  ,  and  the  Senator 
fnHn  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Momtota)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2261,  the  State 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Agency 
Act  of  1971. 

a.  ssM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Town,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hsttska) 
was  added  as  a  oospraisor  of  8.  2304,  the 
Veterans'  Allied  Health  Professl<»s 
Training  Act. 

a.  nia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wn.LTAiis,  the 
Senator  from  Ala^a  (Mr.  Stevshs)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2318,  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harixn*  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  Amendments  of  1971. 
m.  sus 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Town,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Yoi^  (Mr.  Jatitb)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bsooc).  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bisu) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2332.  a 
bfll  to  permit  a  member  of  the  UB. 
Armed  Forces  to  send  man  matter  with- 
out payment  of  postage  if  the  member  Is 
performing  duties  at  an  orerseas  isolated 
or  hardship  area. 

a.  MM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wiluams,  tbe 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bisu)  and 


the  Sttiator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastoks)  were  added  as  comonsors  of 
S.  3360.  the  AutomobUe  Driver  Educa- 
tion Act. 


anrATS  jomr  iiwii  iiiiiiih  ts 

At  his  request,  Mr.  Roth  was  added  as 
a  coeponsdr  of  Senate  Joint  Rescdution 
95,  relating  to  the  authority  <rf  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  armed  conflict. 


ffAts  joorr 


LQTSOir    iss 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Towsa.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ScHwxnan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  135,  estebUshing  National 
lAW  Officers  Appreciation  Day. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  163— SUB- 
MIBBEON  OF  A  RBBOLUTIOM 
RELATING  TO  THE  SEPARATION 
OF  POWERS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Bffr.  EKVIN  submitted  the  following 
resoluticm: 

8.  Raa.  ISS 


A  rsaolutloa  axpraaalng  tba  aanM  of  tba 
Sanata  with  laqwct  to  tha  doetrlna  of  Mpsra- 
tloo  of  powan  m  it  appUw  to  Riaeutlra 
Ordsr  11S06.  dated  July  a,  1071. 

WharaM  tha  flrat  aaetkn  of  tba  fliat  artlflia 
of  tha  OaosatuUoa  ataSw  that  "aU  lagtals* 
tlva  powan  aliaU  Im  Taatsd  In  •  Ooocnaa**: 

WharaM  tba  aaoond  artlola  tmpnaM  on  tha 
Prasldent  tba  obUgatloo  to  "faltbfony  aia- 
outa"  tba  lava  enaetad  puiaoant  to  vcVUA»  1, 
aectlonl; 

Wbanaa  under  tba  Oooatltatlaci  tba  Pwal- 
dent  bM  no  oooaUtutlonal  atatutory  powara 
to  altar  by  ezacutlTa  oadar  tba  oontent  or 
effect  of  legUUtUxi  anacttert  by  Ooograw; 

Wber«M  Ooogreaa,  In  exardae  of  Ita  au- 
thority puzaviant  to  article  1,  section  1.  bM 
by  statute  InTsatad  In  tba  SubTenlTe  ActlT- 
ItlM  Ooi^rol  Boacd  certain  powers,  fono- 
tiona,  and  dutlM  m  eat  f ortb  In  tbe  Internal 
Security  Act  of  ISM,  m  amanrted; 

WbereM  tbeM  funetlona,  powera,  and 
dutlM  as  eetabllabed  by  law  cannot  be 
altered,  amended,  espandad.  or  fMtilotad 
except  pursuant  to  law  enacted  by  Ooograss; 

WbereM  Slecutlve  Order  11S06  purporta 
to  alter  and  expand  tba  powera.  dutlea.  and 
f unctlooa  conferred  by  statata  on  tha  Sob- 
ymXy  AetlTltlM  Oontrol  Board; 

Wbweaa  tbe  flrat  amendment  to  tbe  Ooo- 
atltutlon  guaranteM  tbe  rlgbta  of  all  Amar- 
leaas  to  free  apeecb.  free  tbougbts,  free  ax- 
praasion.  aJKt  free  asaoolatlfm; 

WbereM  tbe  purpoM  o(  tbe  first  amend- 
tomoX  is  to  make  Amarloana  politically,  Intel- 
lectually, and  spiritually  free; 

WbereM  tbsas  rlgbta  Include  tbe  rlgbt  of 
erery  American  to  adTocste  idcM  no  matter 
bow  fooUab.  bow  unwlM,  or  bow  abbcrrant 
to  tbe  goremment,  tbe  Oongress,  or  to  otber 
Amerloaoi; 

WbereM  any  goremmental  attempt  to  pio« 
scribe  tbe  advocacy  d  unptqnilar.  unwlaSb 
or  foollsb  IdeM  bM  tbe  effect  of  rsatrlctlnf 
tbe  right  and  abUlty  of  Anwrlcana  to  exercise 
tbelr  first  amendment  freedoms;  and 

WbereM  tbe  funetkma,  powwa,  and  dutlea 
purported  to  be  confarred  on  tbe  SubrenlTa 
AatlTttlM  Control  Board  by  Kxecutlve  Order 
11006  are  Inconalstant  wltb  tbe  BlU  of  BIgtata 
and  eapedally  tbe  fltst  amendment:  Mow, 
tberefore,  be  It 

Basolpetf.  That  tbe  Senate  dlwpproTM  of 
Bxacutlve  Order  11606  m  an  attampt  to 
usurp  tbe  leglalatlve  powera  conferred  on 
OuP|S—i  by  tbe  Ooztatltutloo;  and  tie  It 
further 

JtesolMtf.  Tbat  tba  Senate  dlaapproTM  ot 
BxeentlTe  Order  11606  m  an  InMagamant 
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of  tbe  first  amendment  rl^ts  of  an  Amarl- 
oana; and  be  It  further, 

Roolved,  That  tbe  Senate  calls  on  the 
President  to  revoke  Xxecutlve  Order  11606, 
or  to  ammd  or  revlae  It  to  bring  It  Into  oon- 
formlty  with  article  1,  sectl<m  1  and  the 
first  amendment  to  tbe  Oonatltutlon. 


ADDmONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

BSNATx  ooNcuaacNT  aaaoLonoN  ss 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bsocx,  the  Sen- 
ator from  T^rginia  (Mr.  &>oifG)  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Matkias) 
were  added  as  cogMwsors  of  Senate  C<m- 
current  Resohition  33.  regarding  the  per- 
secution of  Jews  and  other  minorities  in 
Russia. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN— AMENDMENTS 

AMXNDMXMTS    MOS.  400    THBOUOH    400 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  sul»nitted  10  amendments 
Intended  to  be  im>posed  1^  him  to  the 
Joint  resohition  (S.J.  Res.  150)  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stotes  relative  to  equal  righto 
for  men  and  women. 


TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  CX>NTROL  ACT 
OF  1971— AMENraCENT 


AimrDMXIffT  MO.   410 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Cranmlttee  on  Commerce.) 

Fou  oanncnfa  wat^  ASczmMxirr 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  bdialf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magitusoh),  I  introduce  an 
amendment  to  tbe  Trade  Substances  Act 

The  Environment  Subcommittee  is 
now  considering  the  Tooric  Substances 
Act  which  is  designed  to  prevent  further 
contamination  of  our  environment.  TUs 
amendment  will  provide  the  research  and 
resources  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
hazards  which  lesult  from  our  failure 
to  prevoit  the  wriat^ng  C(»tamination 
of  our  Nation's  environment.  Today, 
thousands  of  toxic  substances,  organic 
and  inorganic,  flow  into  the  hc»nes  of 
every  citlaen  through  the  water  systems 
of  this  country. 

A  great  deal  of  legislative  concern  to 
recent  years  has  been  directed  toward 
this  Nation's  water  pollution  problems, 
which  result  larg^  from  an  ever-in- 
creasing population  and  vigorous  indus- 
trial development.  At  the  same  time, 
woefully  little  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  problems  which  these  same 
factors  have  created,  with  far  more 
threatening  imidications  for  human 
health  in  the  area  of  water  supi^. 

Due  to  our  relianoe  upon  what  we  I»ve 
come  to  realise  is  a  fixed  supply  of 
ground  and  surface  waters,  the  steadily 
increasing  demand  of  industry  and  the 
general  pc^nilatlon  for  safe,  pure  water 
has  convened  us  to  treat  and  reuse  our 
available  supplies  over  and  over  again. 

Many  municipal  systems  are  already 
handicapped  by  insuffldent  sivply.  in- 
adequate transmission  or  pumping  ca- 
pacity, and  other  deficiencies,  which  be- 
come acutely  i4>parait  during  peak  water 
demand  periods.  Furthermore,  most  of 


these  systems,  particularly  those  serving 
large  metropolitan  areas,  are  desii^ed 
solely  to  remove  the  coUform  bacteria 
which  transmit  waterbome  communi- 
cable disease  and  do  not  remove  or  in 
any  way  affect  the  toxic  properties  of 
such  proven  drinking  water  contami- 
nants as  trace  metals,  synthetic  organic 
chemicals,  and  viruses. 

(Confronted  with  the  necessity  of  rely- 
ing more  and  more  upon  the  recycling  of 
wastewaters  to  meet  future  demands,  it 
is  disturbing  to  realise  that  we  possess 
neither  adequate  scientific  knowledge 
about  these  toxic  substances  and  their 
effects  upon  human  health  nor  the  puri- 
fication technology  to  remove  or  reduce 
their  toxic  threat  in  ever  more  concen- 
trated proportions. 

Though  wastewater  control  efforts  are 
sorely  needed  to  ke^  future  pollution  of 
our  available  source  waters  at  a  mini- 
mum, water  pollution  efforts  alone  can- 
not assure  safe  drinking  water  quaUty. 
A  vigorous  effort  must  now  be  under- 
taken in  the  area  of  water  purification  to 
obtain  the  research  and  development  in- 
formation which,  when  implemented  in  a 
comprehensive  water  supply  program, 
can  provide  us  with  that  assurance.  I  wel- 
come the  chance  to  cosponsor  this 
amendment  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  (Mr.  BCAGHosoir) . 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  MAomrsoir'S  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Rscokd  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  summary  of  the  Com- 
munity Water  Supply  Stody  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Water  Hygiene,  now  a 
part  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  stote- 
ment  snd  study  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  RicosB,  as  follows: 

STATBlCXIfT  BT  SSMATOB  ICAemTBON 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
prcMema  In  tbe  area  at  anvlionmantal  qaal- 
tty  today  Is  that  of  ocmtlnTially  expanding 
water  tue  at  a  time  of  gi«atly  Increaaed  pol- 
lution of  our  ground  waters,  streams,  lakw 
and  rivers. 

Bacterial  contamination  of  public  water 
auppllM  bM  bMn  reoognlaed  m  a  significant 
ttueat  to  public  beaTtb  since  tbe  Utter  part 
of  tbe  laat  eentury,  and  a  concentrated  effort 
by  public  and  private  water  sup|Hy  organlza- 
tkHia  since  that  time  bM  Tlrtually  titmlnated 
tbe  threat  of  watertMme  communicable  dls- 
eaM  epldemloa.  But  our  paat  aucceaaw  In  tbe 
water  purification  field  have  foatered  a  com- 
placency which  now  ctaeurea  our  vision  of 
new  Impacts  upon  human  health.  rMuItlng 
from  Introduction  into  tbe  envtRmmant  of 
himdreds  of  new  subatancee  each  year,  tbe 
byproducta  ot  our  advancing  technology 

Xnereaslng  levels  of  bMvy  mental  con- 
tamination and  synthetlo  ehemleu  reslduM 
have  been  documented  In  every  medium  of 
our  environment  and  partleularty  in  the  wa- 
ter reaouroM  which  muat  ultlmattiy  receive 
■amethlng  of  all  tbe  j^yaleal,  chemical,  and 
Mdogtoal  contamination  with  whlflh  w*fm 
burdena  tbe  earth.  Oononrrently,  eeoiogiata 
and  toKlcoIoglata  have  brought  to  light  the 
complex  Interactlona  wblcih  thoM  aubatsmoea 
undergo  In  a  dynamic  environment  and  have 
warned  ua  of  tbe  actual  and  potential  adverM 
effeeta  wtiMh  expoaure  to  tboM  cbenleal  aub- 
stanow  may  have  upon  human  health.  T«t 
wbfia  wa  have  utiUaed  our  knowledge  of  thoM 
facta  and  prlndidM  In  ilMlttiiliig  our  ap- 
proach to  ^oblems  of  watsr  pollution,  there 
bM  been  almoat  no  recognition  accorded 
them  In  tbe  potentially  much  more  critical 
'       of  tbe  water  aupply  field. 


We  know  very  little  about  toxic  tlueshold 
levala  for  SMtala  and  even  Iom  alwut  the  long 
term  health  effeeta  of  thoM  and  many  other 
contaminants,  wbleh  have  been  proven  to 
paM  untreated  throu^  oonventloDal  water 
purlfleatloo  systems.  Better  methods  must 
yet  be  devtfoped  for  wmpling  and  analysing 
water  qnaUty  and  for  datannlnlng  the  con- 
tribution of  a  alngle  sourm  of  oontaminatlon 
to  tbe  total  body  burden  of  tbat  aubetauM. 
Our  preeant  drbUElng  water  standarda  hardly 
mention  viruses,  neglect  toKlo  Inoaganlo 
ntiemloals.  and  glcM  over  perslatent  and  toxic 
organic  substanoee. 

Oleaily,  a  concentrated  reeeareh  effort  m 
tbe  area  of  water  purtty  Is  called  for  at  the 
earUeat  poasttile  time  to  confront  the  crlU- 
cal  need  for  more  Information  and  thereby 
more  adequatMy  lustUy  tbe  ettlaen's  beUaf  In 
the  BBMntlal  aiutety  and  goodnsH  of  hla  wa- 
ter aupply. 

Mr.  Preeldent,  I  commend  to  my  ooUeaguM 
In  the  Senate  a  summary  of  the  OcMununlty 
Water  Supply  Study  published  last  year  if 
the  Bureau  of  Water  Hygiene,  for  tha  etart- 
llng  report  It  contains  on  tbe  preMnt  groH 
limdequades  of  our  national  water  supply 
n« 


ComcuinrT  Watsx  Ouwlt  Study: 
CAMcx  or  Nationai.  Fmuuiua 


The  ecological  crisis  with  which  our  Nation, 
and  the  world,  are  today  confronted  has  been 
building  for  many  years.  Yet,  for  many,  the 
magnitude  of  the  damage  which  we  have 
Inflicted  on  our  environment.  In  ignorance 
and  cardeesneas,  has  come  aa  a  recent,  stun- 
ning surprise.  However,  tbe  urgency  cf  our 
environmental  problems  can  no  longer  be 
ignored  or  denied.  Preeldent  Nixon  tixpieesed 
toe  National  mood  about  tbsM  aoberlng  reall- 
ttea  whan  lie  dadared  that  "the  nineteen 
seventtaa  abaoiuttiy  must  be  the  years  when 
America  pays  Its  debt  to  the  past  by  redalm- 
Ing  tbe  purity  of  Its  air.  Its  waters  and  our 
living  environment." 

Of  q>eelal  concern  is  the  fact  tbat  tbe 
waste  products  of  ovir  highly  urbanlaed  and 
technological  society — many  of  them  not  even 
Identlfled — which  pollute  our  land,  air,  and 
water,  persist  In  the  environment,  and  react, 
one  with  another.  In  complex  and  little  un- 
derstood waya,  to  affect  the  life  cycles  of 
plant,  animal,  and  human  organlama. 

Our  water  reeouroes.  more  perhapa  than 
any  other.  Illustrate  the  Interaction  of  all 
parts  of  the  environment,  and  also  the  re- 
cycling process  tbat  cbaracterliH  every  re- 
source of  tbe  bloq>bere.  Kvarytblng  that  man 
Injects  Into  bis  environment — chemical,  bio- 
logical, or  physical — can  ultlmattfy  find  Its 
way  into  the  earth's  water  and  thOM  con- 
taminants m\ut  be  removed,  by  nature  or 
by  man,  before  the  water  is  sgaln  potable. 

Concern  for  our  water  quality  \intU  quite 
recently  hM  centered  principally  on  tba 
danger  of  bacteriological  contamination  from 
Inadequately  treated  sewage  dlecharged  into 
our  rivers  and  streanas.  Today  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  tbat  chemical  poUutloa 
of  aouroe  waters  poeee  additional,  and  poaal- 
biy  even  more  dUBcult,  problems.  Moreover, 
we  deceive  ouraelvM  if  we  assume  that  even 
tbe  moat  complete  and  effective  treatment 
of  municipal  and  Industrial  waatM  can  ever 
remove  aU  threata  cf  water  oontamlnatlon. 

In  a  woild  subjected  to  growing  burden  of 
interacting  poUutanta.  many  other  aouroM  of 
oontamlnatlon  exlat,  ao  tbat  tbe  quality  and 
safety  of  our  drinking  water  must  finally 
depend  upon  constant  vlgUanoe  and  applica- 
tion of  tbe  beat  teehnlquM  of  water  trMt- 
ment  and  distribution. 

That  only  reo«btty  bM  attention  been 
foeuaed  on  tbe  problema  of  maintaining  aafS 
drinking  water  la  lUustrattve  of  toe  dai^ier- 
oua  eoniplaceney  with  whleh  we  have  viewed 
tbe  whole  specMrum  of  envlronmeDtal  nia. 
ThU  report  by  toe  Butmu  of  Water  Hygiene, 
■nvironmantal  Haalto  Service.  repieMnls  tbe 
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fln*  imU  Attompt  to  datflnnlna.  on  •  astlan- 
vUla  baala,  Um  aflksey  at  currant  pnotlow  In 
w»t«r  treatment  ftnd  to  mmo  futui*  pra»- 
PMta  for  mftUiuaUng  mT*.  high  qnaU^ 
(trlnklng  water. 

It  m»7  be  oonelud«d,  on  the  be«U  of  the 
•urrey  flnrtlngn.  that,  while  the  orvrwhebnlnf 
majotttjr  of  the  people  of  the  tTnlted  Statee 
can  be  aararad  that  the  water  they  drink 
today  Is  eafe.  sereral  million  drink  water 
nontalnlng  potenttaUy  haaardoua  aotounts  of 
"hemlnal  or  bacterlologioal  oontamlnatlon. 
Clearly  then  Is  an  Immediate  need.  In  many 
^"<*>*ttee,  for  upgrading  present  water  treat- 
ment and  distribution  praotleaa. 

liareorer.  as  In  so  many  other  aq>eots  of 
our  enylronmental  sltuatton.  ttie  Ondlngs  ara 
not  reaesarlng  with  rs«ard  to  the  futun.  tt 
seems  abundantty  dear  that  we  wUl  need.  In 
the  years  ahead,  to  give  lnoraasli«  attention 
to  the  broad  problems  of  water  supply  in 
order  to  assun  the  puUlc  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  safe  drlnklog  water  on  a  contlnmng 
basis.  (Ohailes  O.  Jtbxmm.  Jr.,  Assistant 
Surgeon  Oeaeial.  Adnbttstntor.) 

Oontsmporary  American  aoelety  leoognlMS 
a  host  of  interrelated  faetora  that  determine 
the  qusUty  of  urt>an  life.  In  addition  to  the 
baalo  needs-Cood.  clothing  and  shalter-ww 
amn  raeently  begun  to  raoognlae  two  other 
daUy  necaaaltlaa  that  ware  heretofora  thought 
te  be  of  unquestionable  quaaty  and  available 
In  nnlhntted  quantities;  ample  quantltlee  at 
clean  air.  from  moment  to  moment,  and 
safe  drinking  water,  from  hour  to  hour 

The  Community  Water  Supply  study  oon- 
oams  the  eurrent  and  fututa  healthfulnaw 
and  dependablUty  of  the  drinking  water  sup- 
plied to  over  180  million  Amerloana  by  oom- 
munlty  water  supply  systems.  The  remaining 
poptaaUon  drinks  from  private  si4>pUss.  Tbe 
puipoea  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the 
quaUty  of  drinking  water  being  dellvazed  to 
the  over  18  million  people  In  the  study  azaas 
and  the  health  risk  factors  that  enabled 
scientists  and  engineers  to  evaluate  the  abil- 
ity of  these  systems  to  continue  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  safe  water  now  and  In 
the  future.  The  Analysis  of  National  Survey 
Findings  of  the  National  Community  Water 
Supply  Study  (July  1970)  u  baaed  on  a  sur- 
vey of  800  representative  public  water  sup- 
ply systems  located  In  nine  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion. This  statement  attempts  to  place  the 
technical  flndlnga  into  a  national  penpeetlvc. 
I*  eeeks  to  snswer  two  questions  about  the 
nation's  water  suppUes:  (1)  Are  wril  estab- 
lished standards  of  good  practice  being  ap- 
plied to  aasure  the  quaUty  and  dependability 
of  water  being  deUvared  to  ooosumers'  tmxk- 
oets  today?  and.  (2)  What  needs  to  be  done 
to  assure  adequate  quantities  of  safe  drink- 
ing water  In  the  future  on  a  National  scale? 
WhUe  our  study  has  helped  provide  answars 
to  these  In^Knrtant  questions,  not  all  the 
discussion  that  follows  In  thte  statement  Is 
derived  solely  from  the  results  of  this  slnsle 
InvestlgaUon. 

asCKGBOUND 

Americans  generaUy  assume  that  the  water 
from  thetr  faucets  u  healthful,  and  free  oi 
bacterial  or  chemical  contaminants  that  can 
bring  disease.  Usually,  the  aseumptlon  Is 
correct.  Tbe  drinking  water  supplies  In  cities 
and  towns  of  tbe  United  States  rank  In 
quaUty,  on  the  average,  among  the  best  In 
the  world.  NevertbeleeB.  there  Is  cause  for 
aarlous  concern  about  our  drinking  water. 
There  ara  two  good  reesoiM  for  this  p^nAoi. 

To  begin  with.  It  cannot  be  maintained 
that  aU  of  our  drinking  water  Is  safe.  It  Is 
true  that  the  rlaaslcal  oommunleaMe  water- 
borne  dlaeaaaa  of  years  past— typhoid  tovar. 
amoebic  dysentery  and  bacUlary  dysentery^- 
«e»  brought  under  control  by  the  10S<ra 
However,  we  still  have  outbreaks  of  cam- 
mmiloable  dtsaaae  from  aawage  contamina- 
tion of  water  aupply  aystems  In  the  Umted 
States.  Beoent  outbreaks  ara  dlaeuaaed  later 
In  thla  report.  As  wa  BbaU  aee  In  this  zaport. 
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«•  found  evldenoe  of  baeterlally  oontaml- 
Bated  water  being  aarved  to  conaumera  In 
oommnnltlea  ran^^ng  in  ataa  from  laas  than 
BOO  to  100.000  peraona. 

Olatuiblng  as  It  la  to  find  such  evldenoe, 
there  is  a  sssoimI,  mora  ter  raacdilng  prob- 
lem c€  onnatdarable  Impcrtanoe  to  the  coun- 
tiy.  nurt  proUem  Is  the  aMllty  of  aU  out 
praaant  munloipal  waiter  supply  ayataov  to 
continue  to  deliver  water  of  good  quaUty  and 
adequate  quantity  in  the  decades  ahead  to 
a  rapidly  rlalng  population.  Thla  Is  made  all 
**>•  mors  dUBeolt  toy  Che  growing  amount  of 
O^twrtcal  poUutants  entering  our  lakes. 
•treamsa&d  aqolfeta. 

Current  forecasto  provide  an  Indication  of 
how  much  wat«r  we  will  be  needing  In  the 
future.  According  to  one  calculation,  we  ussd 
270  blUlon  gallons  of  water  per  day  In  1006 
In  support  of  Indtistry,  agriculture,  and  for 
domestic  drinking  purposes.  By  the  year 
2020,  our  water  requirements  are  expected 
to  eaoeed  1300  billion  gaUons  each  day.  But 
hydndoglsu  estimate  that  the  total  usable 
surface  water  supply  from  ralnf aU  la  only  700 
bmion  gaUons  per  day.  Rven  today,  when  we 
return  our  used  waters  to  streams  or  lakes 
we  find  ourselves  using  them  over  and  over 
again.  The  need  for  multiple  reuse  of  water 
wUl  become  greatly  an4>llfled  In  major  sec- 
tions of  the  ooun^  in  years  ahead.  If  the 
future  population  growth  rate  is  only  half 
of  cturent  projections,  and  even  where  de- 
sallnlzatlon  of  salt  and  brackish  waters  Is  a 
practical  and  economlcaUy  feasible  alterna- 
tive, major  sections  of  the  coxmtry  will  find 
It  Increasingly  neoeesary  to  practice  multi- 
ple reuse  In  the  yeare  ahead.  Much  at  the 
f uttire  problem  relates  to  the  need  for  having 
this  reason,  ground  water  has  emerged  as  a 
significant  source  now  accounting  for  more 
than  ao  percent  of  the  Nation's  water  supply 
reqtilrements. 

Where  both  surface  and  ground  sources 
are  InsulBclent  It  will  become  necessary  to 
directly  recycle  our  waste waten.  This  means 
taking  wastewatera  and  using  them  over 
again  In  a  cloaed  system  without  first  dis- 
charging them  into  our  streams  and  lakes. 
With  our  present  technology  we  cannot  use 
water  In  this  fashion  for  drinking,  recrea- 
tion or  other  intimate  uses.  It  is  true  that 
during  the  past  decade,  much  has  been 
learned  about  the  treatment  of  wastewaters 
for  removal  of  some  organic  substances  and 
bacteria,  and  processes  for  renovating  waste- 
wa'^aa  foi  dlrt:Ot  reuse  have  even  proceeded 
to  the  pilot  plant  stage.  But  the  reuse  of 
wastewaten  over  and  over  again  presents  us 
with  new  problems;  with  present  trsatment 
processes,  chemicals  would  be  concentrated, 
and  therefore,  new  treatment  processes  must 
be  developed;  fall -safe  warning  systems  must 
be  found:  and  new  methods  must  be  devri- 
oped  to  detect  and  remove  such  impurities 
as  the  pesticides  and  viruses  which  currently 
are  present  in  almost  undetectable  concen- 
trations. Little  is  known  about  the  concen- 
trations of  carcinogens,  antlblotlos  or  hor- 
monss  present  In  wastewatera. 

Even  though  wastewater  control  efforts 
win  be  expanded  In  the  future  and  are  sorely 
needed  to  minimise  future  pollution  of  our 
drinking  water  sovu-ces.  It  is  clear  that  water 
pollution  control  efforts  alons  cannot  assure 
s  safe  drinking  water  qiuUlty.  It  Is  highly 
unlikely  that  even  the  best  conventional 
waste  treatment  wlU  produce  a  discharge  of 
drinking  water  quality.  As  such,  treatment 
does  not  remove  all  of  todays  known  poten- 
tial toxicants  or  biological  agents  prior  to 
discharge.  In  addition,  there  ara  poUutants 
which  have  an  effect  on  source  of  drinking 
water  which  ara  not  subject  to  waste  treat- 
ment. Such  poUutants  ara  found  in  un- 
controUed  runoff  from  our  fields  and  forseta, 
and  from  rhemlrals  spilled  In  tranaporta* 
tlon  aoddents.  Both  of  thsse  examples  ad- 
versely affect  quaUty  at  the  community 
water  treatment  plant  Intake.  Both  today 
and  In  tbe  futura,  delivery  of  adequate  sup- 
pUee  of  safer  water  at  the  consumer's  t^ 


wlU  be  dependent  upon  properly  desigzMd. 

constructed  and  operated  municipal  water 
treatment  planta  and  distribution  systems. 

SOOnt    OF   THX    SlUUl 

The  National  Communliy  Water  Supply 
Study  waa  rtwslgnM  to  oover  a  variety  of  natu- 
ral and  demographic  sltimtloDs  aoroaa  the 
ooimrtry.  It  aurveyed  000  public  water  sya- 
tems — ^in  the  State  of  Vermmt  and  In  el^t 
standard  metropoUtan  stattetloal  areas— New 
York,  New  Tork;  Charleston,  West  Virginia; 
Chaileaton.  South  Carolina;  CUtclnnatl,  Ohio; 
Kaneas  <»ty,  lilssourl-Kanaas;  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana;  Pueblo,  Colorado;  and  San  Ber- 
nardlno-Riverslde-Ontarlo,  Callfon^a.  The 
survey  Investigated  every  public  waiter  system 
in  saeh  <a  Che  deslgnatsd  areas.  Twenty-two 
big  otty  systems  In  the  study  araaa  asrred 
over  13  mllUon  people.  "Om  remaning  047 
systems  served  6  mlUlon  people  In  communi- 
ties of  less  than  100,000  people  and  780  of 
those  947  systems  eaCh  served  populations 
of  leas  than  S,000  people. 

The  survay  was  not  expected  to  provide  a 
perfect  random  eample  of  waiter  supply  sys- 
tems throughout  the  ootuitry.  but  the  re- 
sults are  reasonably  repreaeutatlve  of  the 
statua  of  the  water  supply  Industry  In  the 
United  States.  As  detailed  in  the  Analysis  of 
National  Survey  Findings,  and  In  the  mine 
supportive  reports  praaant  ing  WivUng,  tor  iqm 
speolfio  study  areas,  the  PubUo  Health  Serv- 
ice Drinking  Water  Standanla  at  1903  wen 
used  to  evaluate  both  the  ouirent  quaUty 
of  drinking  water  and  the  health  risks  asso- 
ciated with  the  systems  deUvarlng  that 
water. 

■ach  water  su|q>ly  system  was  Investigated 
to  determine  the  quaUty  of  water  being  de- 
Uvered  to  the  oonsinner's  tap,  the  adequacy 
of  physical  faculties  and  operstlng  pro- 
cedures, and  the  status  of  surveillance  pro- 
grams so  necessary  to  the  deHvery  of  ade- 
qiiate  qiiantttles  of  safe  water  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  consistent  with  the  U.S.  PubUc 
Health  Service  Drinking  Water  Standards. 
Two  or  more  water  samples,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  oommimlty  population,  were  an- 
alysed for  chemical,  bacterlologloal  and  other 
constituents.  Bscb  sample  indicated  the  qual- 
ity ot  water  at  a  partlciUar  point  In  time,  and 
When  aU  samplSB  from  a  given  system  were 
evaluated  together,  the  avuage  quality  of 
water  being  served  during  the  study  was  ds- 
termlned. 

The  evaliiatlon  of  each  system  was  designed 
to  Identify  deficiencies  which  oould  lead  to 
a  system  failure  in  the  future  that,  In  turn, 
oould  lead  to  the  deUvery  of  potentially  haz- 
ardous water  quality  to  the  consumer.  Past 
records  were  studied  to  determine  operational 
practices,  IzKsludlng  the  freq\Mncy  of  past 
fsilxures  of  equipment.  TtM  current  condition 
of  physical  facilities  was  examined  for  such 
deficiencies  as  Inadequate  disinfection  equip- 
ment In  the  event  of  an  emergency,  or  fin- 
ished water  reservoirs  poorly  protsoted  from 
oontamlnatioa.  The  sivrelllance  prograoM 
were  reviewed  with  an  eye  on  such  problemB 
as  ooUeotlon  of  bacteriological  aamplea  on  a 
regular  basis  and  the  regiUar  Inspection  of 
the  dletrlbutlon  systems  to  prevent  reoon- 
tamlnatlon  of  the  drinking  water  between 
the  treetment  plant  and  the  consumer^  tap. 

FIMUIMOS  IN  TBS  STUDT  ASUS 

Drinking  water  quality  defects  and  health 
risk  i>rablems  Involving  poor  operating  pro- 
cedures, inadequate  physical  faculties,  sod 
poor  survsUlanoe  activities  were  found  in 
both  large  dUes  and  small  towns  irrespective 
of  geogr^diloal  location.  In  general,  the  larg- 
er systems,  those  serving  in  exceM  of  100,000 
persons  including  tbs  10.4  milUon  people  in 
the  cities  of  New  Tork,  Cincinnati,  ^rr"' 
City,  and  New  Orleans,  were  delivering '  an 
"average"  acceptable  water  qiiallty  constst- 
ent  with  the  Drinking  Water  Standards.  On 
this  average  haslt,  M  percent  of  the  approxi- 
mately 18  mlUlon  people  covered  by  tMs 
study,  or  about  16.S  mlUlon  served  by  M 
percent  of  the  968  systsms  Investigated, 
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reoelvlng  good  water  during  tbe  study.  Tbe 
larger  systsms  also  evldenoed  better  opera- 
tion of  treatment  and  dlstztbuUon  faculties. 
WhUe  sanitary  defects  were  found  in  larger 
systems,  ths  overall  health  rtsk  was  generaUy 
Judged  to  be  low,  even  though  improvements 
in  operational  procedures  and  physical  fadU- 
ties  sre  bMleved  warranted   In   many  In- 


Oonveraaly,  41  percent  of  ttie  008  systems 
were  deUverlng  wat«s  of  inferior  quaUty  to 
2A  mlUlon  people.  In  fact,  360,000  persons 
In  the  study  population  wwe  being  served 
waters  of  a  potentlaUy  dangerous  quaUty. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  community  sys- 
tems serving  less  than  100,000  persons.  Kven 
where  average  quaUty  was  good,  oooaalanal 
samples  were  found  to  onntsln  f seal  bacteria, 
lead,  copper,  Iron,  manganeee  and  nitrate 
and  a  few  even  exceeded  the  aiaanlc,  chro- 
mium, and  aelenlum  limits.  After  aU,  peofds 
do  not  drink  "average"  water.  Ttxey  drink 
"samples'*  of  water  from  their  kitchen  faucets 
or  a  drinking  fountain  at  work  or  play.  It 
Is  particularly  important  to  note  that  com- 
munities at  isss  than  100,000  people  evi- 
denced a  prevalence  of  the  water  quaUty 
deficiencies  and  health  risk  potential.  Soms 
of  the  very  small  communities  were  even 
drinking  water  on  a  day-to-day  basis  that 
exceeded  one  or  mora  of  the  dangerous  chem- 
ical limits,  such  as  sMenlum,  arsenic  or  lead. 

The  major  findings  from  the  study,  in  the 
light  of  todays  watsr  treatment  technology 
are  as  foUows : 

Qiiatitv  of  water  being  delivered 

36  percent  of  2,600  Indlvldiutl  tap  water 
samplss  contained  one  or  more  bacteriolog- 
ical or  chemical  constituents  exceeding  the 
limits  In  ths  Public  Health  Service  Drinking 
Water  Standcuxis. 

9  percent  of  these  aamples  contained  bac- 
terial contamination  at  the  consumer's  tap 
evidencing  poteotlaUy  dangerous  quality. 

30  percent  of  tbeee  samples  exceeded  at 
least  one  of  the  oheonloal  limits  indicating 
waters  of  Inferior  quaUty. 

11  percent  of  tbe  samples  drawn  from  04 
systems  using  surface  watMv  as  a  source  of 
supply  exceeded  the  recommended  organic 
chemical  limit  of  200  parts  per  bUUon. 

Status  of  physical  facilities 

56  percent  of  the  systems  evidenced  phys- 
ical deficiencies  Including  poorly  protected 
groundwater  sources.  Inadequate  disinfec- 
tion capacity.  Inadequate  clarlficaUon  capcu:- 
Ity,  and/or  inadequate  system  pressure. 

In  tbe  eight  metropolitcm  areas  studied,  the 
arrangements  for  providing  water  service 
were  archaic  and  inefficient.  While  a  majority 
of  the  population  was  served  by  one  or  a 
few  large  systems,  each  metropolitan  area 
also  contained  small  ineffldent  systems. 
Operotors'  qtiaUflcations 

n  percent  of  the  plant  apenXan  woa  In- 
adequately trained  In  fundamental  water 
microbiology;  and  46  percent  were  deficient 
in  chemistry  relating  to  their  {riant  opera- 
tion. 

Ststiw  of  oommunity  programs 

The  vast  majority  of  aystems  were  unpro- 
tected by  eroes-connectlon  control  programs, 
plumbing  Inspection  programs  on  new  oon- 
struotlon,  or  continuing  surveUlance  pro- 
grams. 

Statua  of  State  inspection  and  technical 
assistance  programs 

79  percent  of  the  systems  were  not  Inapect- 
ed  by  State  or  County  authorltlea  In  1968. 
the  last  fuU  calendar  year  prior  to  the  study. 
In  SO  percent  of  the  oases,  plant  officials  did 
not  remember  when.  If  ever,  a  state  or  local 
health  department  had  last  surveyed  the 
supply. 

An  Insufficient  number  of  bacteriological 
samples  were  analyzed  for  86  percent  of  the 
water  systems — and  69  percent  of  the  sys- 
tems did  not  even  analyse  half  of  tbe  num- 
bers required  by  the  PRS  Drinking  Water 
Standards. 


wanoiTAL  snuRracAMCB  or  tbx  armiT  nwDiiras 

WM.  established  standards  of  good  prac- 
tice. In  terms  of  tbe  f  uU  application  of  exist- 
ing technotogy,  are  not  being  uniformly 
practiced  today  to  assure  good  quaUty  drink- 
ing water.  WhUe  most  professionals  hold  the 
USFHS  Drinking  Water  Standards  In  high  es- 
teem, the  study  shows  that  an  unexpectedly 
high  number  of  supplies,  pctftlcularly  tboee 
serving  fewer  than  100,000  pecH>l«.  exceeded 
either  the  mandatory  or  reconvmended  oon- 
stltuent  levels  of  bacterial  or  ohemlfaJ  con- 
tent, and  a  surprisingly  larger  number  of  sys- 
tems evidence  deficiencies  In  faclUtiee,  oper- 
ation and  surveillance. 

The  National  significance  can  be  placed  in 
perepectlve  by  considering  tbe  size-distribu- 
tion of  municipal  water  supply  systems  that 
were  the  subject  of  comprehensive  faculties 
census  conducted  during  1963.  At  that  time, 
160  mlUlon  Americans  were  being  served  by 
19,236  pubUc  water  supply  systems  Including 
73  million  people  dependent  upon  18,837 
smaU  systems,  each  serving  communities  of 
less  than  100,000  people.  When  these  statis- 
tics are  compared  with  the  fact  that  over  40 
percent  of  the  smaU  systems  Investigated 
during  the  current  study  evidenced  current 
quaUty  deficiencies  on  the  average  and  both 
large  and  small  communities  were  judged  to 
be  giving  inadequate  attention  to  qiaJlty 
control  factors,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  situation  warrants  major  National 
concern. 

Most  of  our  municipal  water  supply  sys- 
tems were  constructed  over  20  yean  ago. 
£tlnoe  they  were  built,  the  populations  that 
many  of  them  serve  have  increased  n4>ldly — 
thus  placing  a  greater  and  greater  strain  on 
plant  and  distribution  system  capacity. 
Many  systems  are  already  plagued  by  an  In- 
sufficient supply.  Inadequate  transmission  or 
pumping  oapacity,  and  other  known  defici- 
encies that  become  most  evident  during  peak 
water  demand  periods.  Moreover,  when  these 
systems  were  buUt,  not  enough  was  known 
to  design  a  faculty  for  the  removal  of  toxic 
chemical  or  virus  contaminants.  They  were 
designed  solely  to  treat  raw  water  of  high 
quality  for  the  removal  of  colitorm  bacteria. 
Such  facilities  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolete 
as  demands  rise  for  water.  The  task  In  the 
future  for  our  water  treatment  plants  can 
be  visualized  by  examining  our  population 
trend.  By  the  year  2000 — only  30  years  from 
now — our  present  population  of  about  206 
nUUion  is  expected  to  spurt  to  300  mUllon. 
By  that  time,  it  is  expected  that  187  mUllon 
people  (the  total  U.S.  poptUatlon  just  eight 
years  ago)  will  be  concentrated  in  four  ur- 
ban agglomerations — on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
the  Pacific  Coast,  on  the  coast  of  the  Ovilf 
of  Mexico  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes.  Most  of  the  remaining  population  wiU 
be  living  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more. 

In  the  past,  oommunlties  and  Industries 
were  in  the  favc»able  position  ot  being  able 
to  select  the  best  source  of  supply  consistent 
with  their  quantity  and  quality  reqiUre- 
ments.  The  demand  for  more  water  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  a  growing  population  and  meet 
the  needs  of  expanding  industry  have  led 
many  people  to  ask  how  future  quantity  re- 
quirements wUl  be  satisfied.  Concurrently, 
expanding  water  use  comes  at  a  time  of 
greatly  increased  poUution  of  ground  water 
aquifers,  as  well  as  streams,  lakes  and  rlvere. 
HlstorlcaUy  and  traditionally,  ground  water 
coming  from  its  natural  mvlronmant  has 
been  considered  of  good  sanitary  quality — 
safe  to  drink.  If  palatable.  Nevartbeleaa.  8 
percent  of  the  weUs  sampled  during  this  sur- 
vey showed  coUform  bacterial  oontamlnatlon. 
It  seems  fair  to  say  that  a  almllar  aituatlon 
prevails  nationwide. 

Chemical  oontamlnants  in  our  environ- 
ment have  been  on  the  increase  for  about 
26  yeara,  due  to  the  dramatic  expansion  in 
the  use  of  chemical  compounds  for  agricul- 
tural. Industrial,  institutional  and  domestic 
purposes.  Thera  ara  about   12,000  different 


toxlo  chemical  compounds  in  Industrial  use 
today,  and  mora  than  GOO  new  chemicals  ara 
developed  each  year.  Wastes  from  thaaa 
chemicals — synthetics,  adheslves,  surface 
coatlnga,  solvents  and  pesticides — already 
ara  entering  our  ground  and  surface  waters, 
and  this  trend  wUl  Increase.  We  know  very 
Uttle  about  the  environmental  and  health 
Impacts  of  theae  ehemlcala.  For  example,  we 
know  very  Uttle  about  poaslble  genetic  effects. 
We  have  difficulty  in  sampUng  and  analyzing 
them — ^we  have  much  greater  dlffioultlee  in 
determining  their  contrlbutlmi  to  the  total 
permissible  body  burden  from  aU  envlrtm- 
mental  insults. 

Consideration  of  the  findings  of  this  study 
Isaves  no  doubt  that  many  systems  ara  dMlv- 
erlng  drinking  water  of  margiital  quality  on 
the  average,  and  numy  ara  delivering  poor 
quality  In  one  or  more  areas*  of  thetr  water 
distribution  systems  today.  To  add  to  this 
quaUty  problem,  the  deficiencies  identified 
with  most  water  systems  Justifies  real  con- 
cern over  the  abUlty  of  most  systems  to  deli- 
ver adequate  quantities  of  safe  water  in  the 
future. 

aacoiaaam&Tioifs 

Modem  f aclUtlea  operated  by  qualified  per- 
sonnel under  adeq\iate  surveUlance  wUl  pro- 
vide high  quaUty  water  with  the  lowest  poe- 
BlUe  risk  that  current  techncAogy  can  offer. 
The  ft^owing  reoommendatlons  sre  made 
to  those  state  and  munldpal  oflldals  con- 
cerned with  the  responsibUlty  for  safe,  ade- 
qtute  water  supply: 

Apply  available  wato'  treatment  and  dis- 
tribution technology,  more  intenstvely. 

Determine  manpower  needs  of  the  atate 
and  county  programs  now  in  order  to  develop 
a  program  to  provide  technical  aaslstanoe, 
training,  and  adequate  surveUlance  to  the 
Nation's  numerotis  community  water  supply 
systems. 

Upgrade  the  sklUs  of  personnel  respooBlble 
for  the  operations  and  maintenance  of  the 
water  supply  systems  themselves,  particularly 
In  the  case  of  those  systems  serving  fewer 
than  100,000  ptoplt,  through  short  couraee. 
semlnare,  and  correspondence  couraee  to  em- 
ployees presently  employed  in  the  field  ss  w^ 
as  those  wishing  to  enter  It. 

Expand  state  laboratory  resoiuoes  to  add 
the  capabUity  of  routinely  analyzing  water 
samples  for  biological  and  chemical  agents  of 
health  significance. 

Provide  educational  opportunities  in  wata 
hygiene  at  the  university  level  to  aasrire  the 
avaUabUity  of  qualified  peraonnti  to  meet  ex- 
isting and  fut\tfe  needs. 

In  addition  to  defining  the  need  for  im- 
provements at  the  state  and  community  level, 
this  study's  findings  also  show  a  need  for 
research,  development  and  planning  to  Im- 
prove current  praotlees  and  to  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  of  safe  water  In  tbe  future. 
The  study  dsarly  evldenoea  the  need  to 
develop: 

Improved  aystems  Including  survelUanos 
procedures,  to  assure  continuous  and  effec- 
tive disinfection  programs,  particularly  In 
smaUw  communities. 

Additional  mgineenng  research  to  simplify 
snd  lower  the  oost  of  removing  exeeaa  nitretea 
andfluorldaa. 

Improved  systems  to  centred  aesthetlcaUy 
undeatrable  concentrations  of  iron,  manga- 
neee, hydrogen  sulfide,  and  color,  as  wM  as 
taste  and  odor-causing  organic  oonstttxients. 

Analytical  survelllanoe  techniques  and 
control  proceduraa  to  eliminate  the  deteriora- 
tion that  is  occurring  in  water  qxialtty  be- 
tween the  time  the  water  leavea  the  treat- 
ment plant  and  the  time  It  reaches  the 
consumer. 

Improved  planning  to  provlda  adequate 
quantltlee  of  aafe  water  to  the  majority  of 
our  people  adio  live  in  url>an  areas,  and  to 
aaaura  optimum  resource  developuksnt  and 
utilization  to  meet  tbe  needs  of  major  popu- 
lation oomidesaa. 

History  glvea  ample  evldenoe  at  the  in- 
aao^iable  praaltlee  paid  by  past  dvlUaatlona 
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whloh  failed  to  proTld«  for  tJM  Mf cty  of  thair 
dilnklii«  w&tw  sTBUons.  MOdara  blcuvy 
atiova  tlMt  aueb  watwbmua  niaaaaoi  aa 
tyiilM*!,  dyiantarjr.  uid  ebolan  an  ooo- 
troUabl*  And.  in  f»ct.  ware  aU  but  eUaUnatad 
In  ttaa  UlBttad  8Ut«a  by  tba  issO'a  bj  applT- 
Ing  tlM  prinelplaa  Irtanttfled  tn  tb*  Drlnklnc 
Watar  Staodwda.  Tbla  atady  deaian^teirtaa 
ttiat  w  bava  bepui  to  teekiUda,  wblcb  in 
turn,  amlatoa  vbj  it  la  titat  watarboma  dto- 
••••Pjwii*! aa andanead  by  tba  apldamlc  at 
Blvanlda.  OaUfcmla  In  IBdS  whta4i  aliactad 
18UW0  paopto,  tba  80  paroant  faatroantarttu 
•ttaoii  lata  in  Angola.  N^v  Tork  in  18«8  due 
to  a  faUurc  in  tba  dlalnfaeUon  ayatam.  and 
tlM  00  pansant  inf  aotloua  bapatMla  attack 
nto  wlileb  affilctad  tba  Holy  0km  f ootbaU 
Mam  in  1000  aa  a  raault  of  tba  Inaffaettva 
a^^-oonnactkm  eontrol  proeaduraa.  Thaaa 
raoant  apiaodarf.  rainf oroad  by  tba  itwunng,  at 
tba  currant  atndy,  pnyrlda  Mnpla  andaoea  of 
tba  Inaraaatnc  potential  for  almllar  aptaodea 
unla«  wa  Vaprova  water  ajal  iim  oparatlona 
oonalatent  wttb  currently  aoeepted  standaida 
of  practice. 

We  must  aJao  recognize  numerous  voKte  In 
nlstlng  teobnotegy  whleii  do  not  aUow 
°Masuremeat  of  tba  currant  eflreottvanaaa  ot 
«latlnf  proeaduraa.  The  currant  Drlnklnc 
Water  Btandarda  do  Uttle  more  tlian  mention 
vlruaaa,  neglect  numerous  tnarganlo  obaml- 
oala  wblcli  are  known  to  be  tnodc  to  man 
and  Identify  only  one  index  tbat  la  siq)-' 
poead  to  cover  tba  entire  family  of  organic 
ebemleal  compounds.  Thee*  atandaids  muat 
be  updated. 

The  need  for  knowledge  about  tba  health 
•Oaots  o*  watarboma  contamlnanta  la  acute. 
waaaarch  u  required,  for  example,  to  develop 
improved  treatment  control  and  aurvelllanoe 
P«ooeduree  for  vlruaea.  The  chronic  long-term 
effecta  of  chemical  contamlnanta  raqulzea 
through  invaatlgatlon.  For  Instance,  we 
■MK  determine  ttie  concentration  laveU  at 
wblcb  numaroua  oontamlnanta,  such  aa  mer- 
*^ry,  molybdenum  or  aaienlum,  cauaa  ad- 
▼eree  health  effecta.  aunllarly,  we  must 
mount  a  major  attack  on  a  boat  of  synthetic 
organic  chemicals  which  are  growing  at  a 
rate  ot  SCO  naw  compounds  per  year  In  addi- 
tion to  the  threala  poeed  by  such  weU-pub- 
UcJaed  materiaU  aa  peaUddea.  wa  now  have 
to  face  a  multitude  of  new  organic  chemical 
w«npounda.  Baoognlzlng  our  relatively  fixed 
■mount  of  ground  and  surface  water  supply, 
the  inereaalng  water  needs  of  the  general 
populatkm  and  Industry,  and  the  need  to 
reuae  our  available  suppUea  to  aatlsfy  futiw 
Ownands,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  '-wait 
and  aee  what  bappena."  We  must  begin  to 
mvtnifttte  be/ore  we  introduce  new  com- 
pounda  Into  the  environment. 

^U  tbla  reeearcfa  la  aaaaotlal  if  we  are  to 
malntabi  at  leaat  the  sUtua  quo  for  the  our- 
rent  generation.  Thaae  are  laauee  oonfronttng 
adentlsts  and  englneara  today  at  aU  lavels  o* 
government.  But  the  overaU  water  hygiene 
iffort  Is  this  generation's  reapooslblUty  to 
future  generaUona.  Indeed,  answers  to  many 
of  the  currently  Identlflable  reeearcii  prob- 
lems of  today  must  be  gained  quickly  If  the 
oumnt  and  future  plaanara  of  our  Mivlron- 
ment  are  to  begin  to  f cnnidate  ratlMial  eoo- 
ncmlc  and  effeeUve  plana  for  the  continued 
growth  and  development  at  our  aoclety 


tawawremente  In  the  mecUeuv.  medlemid. 
•ad  niatemai  and  cliUd  health  mtwrnns 
with  wnphaito  on  hnprovements  in  their 
operating  tf  ectiTeness,  to  replace  the 
existing  Federal-State  pnhUc  aaoistanoe 
programs  with  a  Federal  program  of 
adult  assistance  and  a  Federal  pzt)gram 
of  benefits  to  low-iiuxiiDe  families  with 
children  with  inoentivvs  and  reouizv- 
ments  for  employmeDt  and  training  to 
Improve  the  capacity  for  employment  of 
members  of  such  families,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AicxNOMxirr  mo.  4ia 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  METCALP  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
HJ%.  1,  supra. 
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SOCIAL  SKCURiry  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1971— AMENmCENT 


iro.  4X1 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  inferred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  submitted  an  amend- 
moit  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bin  (HJL  1)  to  amend  the  Social 
Secmlty  Act  to  Increase  benefits  and  im- 
prove ehgibUlty  and  computation  meth- 
ods under  the  OASDI  program,  to  »"^Vi» 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMXHSMXirF  NO.  sia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rdicoft,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ksv- 
moT)  was  added  as  a  oosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  318  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (HJi.  1)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  benefits 
and  improve  eligibility  and  computation 
methods  under  the  OASDI  program,  to 
make  improvements  in  the  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  with  ftnphasis  on  improve- 
ments in  thrir  operating  effeetivaiess, 
to  replace  the  existing  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs  with  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  adult  assistance  and  a 
Federal  program  of  benefits  to  low-in- 
come families  with  ctdldren  with  incen- 
tives and  requirements  for  employment 
and  terainlng  to  improve  the  ci4>aclty  for 
onployment  of  members  of  such  fami- 
lies, and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

THE    SENATEna    BRISK    PACE    AND 
SUBSTANTIAL  AOCOMPUSHMENTB 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral "administration  spokesmen"  have 
recently  appraised  the  pace  of  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress  as  "leisurely." 
With  the  front  door  to  the  White  House 
controlled  by  one  political  party  and 
Congress  by  another,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  in  a  pre-presldential  election  year, 
some  administration  spoknnnen  will 
tend  to  inject  into  statements  about  Con- 
gress what  might  best  be  termed  the 
polemics  of  politics. 

llM  pace  of  the  first  session,  far  from 
being  "leisurely,"  has,  in  fact,  been  steady 
and  brisk.  Moreover,  the  achievements  of 
this  congress  thus  far  have  not  been 
scant,  as  the  spokesmen  seem  to  suggest, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  achievements 
have  been  substantial. 

ttnoe  coovming  on  January  21,  the 
Senate  has  met  on  116  days  and  has 
been  in  session  a  total  of  more  tlun  fl7S 
hours.  Not  in  more  than  a  decade  has 
the  Senate,  by  August  8  In  a  first  session 
of  a  Congress,  spent  more  hoars  con- 
ducting business  on  the  Senate  fioor. 
Through  yesterday,  I  might  add,  the 
Senate  had   taken   185   toUcall  votes. 


While  pertinent  records  available  to  me 
date  back  only  to  1933,  those  records 
show  that  in  no  first  session  of  Congress 
since  that  year  have  there  been  as  many 
rollcall  votes  by  August  6.  It  seems  ica- 
Moable  to  assume  that  never  in  any  first 
session  of  any  Congress  has  the  Senate 
cast  more  rollcall  votes  by  a  similar  date. 

Also.  I  would  potait  out  that  at  this 
session  the  Senate  has  passed  some  375 
measures,  given  its  advice  and  consent 
to  the  ratification  of  five  treaties,  and 
confirmed  over  30300  luuninatlons. 

The  Senate's  record  of  accomplishment 
stems  from  the  cooperation  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  <m  both  sides  <a  the 
aisle,  and  to  my  ctdleagues  I  wish  to  ex- 
press the  Democratic  leadership's  deep 
thaidu.  I  also  wish  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Scott)  for  his  underatamdlng.  reascm. 
patlenoe,  and  assistance  in  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  legislative  program  to  move 
•taaad  expeditiously.  I  aA  him,  too,  to 
Indulge  the  "administratlmi  spokesmen" 
who  would  cast  doubt  on  the  formidable 
rocord  of  the  Senate  to  which  he  and  his 
ooDeagues  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  have 
contributed  so  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcou  a  summary  of  major  Senate  leg- 
islativa  activity  thus  far  in  the  first  ses- 
sion ot  tha  9Sd  Congress.  In  my  opinlan, 
this  sammary  shows  beyond  question  that 
the  Senate's  achievements  to  date  have 
been  substantial,  indeed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcors, 
as  follows: 

Sknatx  liWiBLSTiva  Acnvrrr — Q3s  CotrcKxaa. 

IST  SasaioN 

(By  aenate  Democratic  Policy  Committee) 

Symbols:  P/H— Pawed  Houae;  P/8— 
Paaaed  Senate 

Following  Is  a  brief  summary  of  major 
Senate  activity. 

AOUIL'ULTTrXB 

Burley  Tobacco.— Extended  the  Ume  tta 
proclamation  of  marketing  quotas  for  burley 
tobacco  for  the  3  marketing  years  beginning 
October  1,  1971.  Public  Law  93-1. 

Burley  Tobacco — Poundage  Quotaa. — Pro- 
vided for  poundage  quotas,  without  acreage 
allotments,  for  burley  tobacco;  provided  for 
a  referendum  of  biu-Iey  tobacco  growers  to 
determine  whether  they  favor  or  oppose  the 
establishment  of  farm  marketing  quotas  on 
a  poundage  basis  for  the  next  3  crop  years: 
Ineraaaed  to  15,000  pounds  the  amount  of 
quotas  a  farmer  may  lease;  provided  that 
farm  quotaa  cannot  be  reduced  more  than  5 
pCToent  in  any  year;  prevented  allotmenta  of 
4  acre  or  less  from  being  cut  more  than  2^ 
percent  In  the  years  19T3  and  1973.  Public 
Law  03-10. 

CaUfomtm  Peachea. — ^Added  California- 
grown  peaches  to  the  list  of  oonunodltlea  for 
which  paid  advertising  provisions  may  be 
Included  in  marketing  orders  under  the  Agri- 
ciUtural  Adjustment  Act.  HJl.  4363.  Public 
Law  83-    . 

Child  Nutrttloit  Programe. — ^Autboriaed  the 
use  <rf  S38  mUllon  in  section  33  funds  fOr  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  In  fiscal  year  1971 
and  $100  million  in  section  33  funds  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  tbat  act  regarding  free 
and  reduced  price  meals  to  needy  children 
in  fiscal  year  1973;  extended  the  authoalza- 
tlon  for  the  school  breakfast  program  for 
fiscal  years  1973  and  1973  and  autborlnd 
therefor  S35  million  for  each  fiscal  year  and 
the  authorization  for  the  special  food  assist- 
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anoe  program  for  chUdren  for  fiscal  yean 

1973  and  1978  and  authorized  therefor  $83 
million  for  each  flseal  year;  auttanriaed  the 
use  of  up  to  $30  million  of  section  83  funds 
for  the  supplemental  food  program  In  flseal 
year  1973;  and  contained  other  provlsiona. 
Public  Law  93-83. 

Citrua  Jjports.— Oalled  on  the  Preaident  to 
promptly  make  every  effort  to  obtain  the  re- 
moval of  the  discriminatory  import  prefer- 
enoea  maintained  by  the  Buropean  Bconomlc 
Community  (SBC)  with  respect  to  citrus 
fruits  and,  should  stich  efforts  not  succeed, 
to  exercise  within  SO  days  his  authority  to 
increase  United  States  Import  duties  or  Im- 
pose other  Import  restrtotions  against  prod- 
ucts entering  the  United  States  maricet  from 
the  EEC.  S.  Res.  89.  Senate  adopted  April  1. 
1971. 

Conaolidated  Farmera  Home  Admtniatra- 
tion  Act  of  1971  Amendmenta — ^Amends  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1971  to  Increase  the  mmTtwinw,  loiui 
and  grant  under  section  806  (for  water  or 
waste  disposal  facilities  and  other  specified 
purposes)  to  SIC  mUllon  (from  $4  mlUlon) ; 
to  extend  the  planning  grant  authority  to  all 
waste  disposal  systems  (now  limited  to 
"sewer"  systems) ;  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  Insiu'e  loans  to  October  1 
1976  (from  October  1,  1971);  to  Increase  the 
maximum  amotmt  of  loans  which  may  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  from  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Inauranoe  Fund  and  held  by  him  at 
any  one  time  for  sale  aa  Insured  loans  to  $600 
mUllon  (from  $100  million);  to  transfer  the 
asseto  and  lUbUltles  of,  and  auttaorluUon 
applicable  to,  the  direct  loan  account  to  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  (to  per- 
mit loans  made  from  the  direct  loan  accoimit 
to  be  sold  as  Insured  loans,  and  abolish  the 
direct  loan  aoootmt;  to  authorise  insurance 
of  loans  meeting  the  reqiilremente  of  the 
Watershed  ProtacUon  and  Rood  Prevention 
Act  of  title  m  of  the  Bankhead-Jonaa  Farm 
Tenant  Aot;  to  inoreaaa  the  oeUlng  on  oper- 
ating loans  to  $60,000  (from  $86.000) :  and  to 
authorlae  inauranoe  of  operating  loans  (of 
the  type  now  authorised  to  be  made  as  direct 
loans) .  8. 1806.  P/8  USy  11, 1971. 

Cotton  Qinnera  Beports— Amende  the  cen- 
sus law  to  provide  that  reporte  by  ootton  gln- 
ners  as  to  the  county  in  which  each  bale 
ginned  is  grown  shaU  be  made  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ginning  season,  but  not  lat« 
than  the  MSr^  canvass;  rather  than  at  the 
March  canvass,  a  083.  P/S  lUy  11.  1971. 

County  OomifUffeea-^Amends  the  SoU 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
solidate counties  or  parte  of  oountlea  for 
county  committee  pupoeee;  oontatna  other 
provisions.  S.  1670.  P/8  June  31,  1971. 

Crop  /nmrance.— Sequlres  Federal  crop 
Instwance  to  be  made  available  to  persona 
between  18  and  31  years  ot  age.  8.  1189.  P/8 
July  36,  1971. 

«W  Product  trupeetion  Act  txemptkm.— 
Required  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
through  DeoaUbar  81,  1971.  to  exempt  from 
yciflc  proflslona  of  the  Aot  any  plant 
P^ooMsing  egg  produota  which  is  located 
In  Mi»  nonoonUgnous  areas  of  the  United 
Btetes  where  ttw  owner  has  been  unable, 
<lwplte  good  fktth  effort,  to  bring  the  plant 
into  full  eompUanee  with  the  aot.  HJt.  9030 
PubUoEaiw93-    . 

KvUnent  Domain  Pool.  ilOofment.— Be- 
peaU  the  axlstlag  requirement  that  acraage 
aUotmenta  established  from  the  eminent 
domain  pool  be  "oomparable  with  aOotmente 
<l*temilnsd  for  other  fums  in  the  aaina 
•rea^.  15«8.  P/8  Joaa  31, 1971. 

farm  Ondtt  of  f*7J.— Provldaa  further 
for  the  f  armar-ownad  ooopatatlve  system 
through  which  oradlt  is  made  avaUalda  to 
fanners  and  ranahan  and  extends  lu  opara- 
tlona to  proTlda  tor  *""«-«'«§  loans  to  rural 
rMldants  and  loans  to  otbacs  providing  aarr- 
loas  (voB  whlob  tanning 


pendent  in  order  to  provide  a  modemlaed 
syatMn  to  meet  current  and  future  rural 
credit  needs;  and  contalna  other  provisions. 
8. 1488.  P/S  July  30. 1971. 

Farm  Pafmetit  Svhaldp  Limitation. — calls 
for  a  report  to  the  Oongrees  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultara  on  his  findings  on  the  opera- 
tion and  administration  of  the  current  $68,- 
000  farm  subsidy  payment  limitation.  8.  Raa. 
163.  Senate  adopted  July  16. 1971. 

Feed  Oram  Baaea  or  Domeatio  Wheat  AUot- 
menta for  Oertatn  Sugmr  Produoera:  Wheat 
Btatorg  Preaervatton. — ^Authoriaee  (1)  the  ea- 
tabllshment  of  feed  grain  baees,  or  wheat 
domestic  aUotmenta,  for  sugar  beet  produoeia 
who  have  no  prooeaalng  plant  available,  be- 
cause their  former  proceeelng  plant  oBaaed 
operation  on  or  after  January  1,  1970,  and 
(3)  the  Secretary  of  Agrieiilture  to  permit 
acreage  planted  to  bailey  prior  to  November 
so,  1970  to  be  oooaldered  as  devoted  to  feed 
grains  or  wheat  for  the  puipoee  of  preserv- 
ing acreage  history.  8.  796.  P/8  liazoh  38, 
1971. 

Marketing  Quota  Review  Committee  Mem- 
bers.— Pwmlte  farm  marketing  quota  review 
committee  members  to  be  appointed  ttoax 
any  county  in  the  Stete  Inatead  of  from  only 
the  county  in  which  the  fum  aubject  to  the 
quote  being  reviewed  is  located  or  nearby 
oountlea.  8.  1181.  P/S  May  11, 1971. 

Meat  and  Poultry  tnapeetton  Coata. — ^In- 
creases the  maximum  Fsderal  ooittrlbutlon 
to  the  coat  of  any  Stete  meat  or  poultry  in- 
spection system  frtMn  60  to  80  percent.  8. 
1316.  P/B  July  39,  1971. 

National  Foreat  Law  Enforcement. — ^Au- 
tborlaed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  co- 
operate with  any  Stete  or  poUtloal  subdivi- 
sion in  the  ertforcement  of  local  law  on  lands 
within  the  national  forest  system.  H.R.  8146. 
PubUc  Law  93-    . 

Peanut  AUotmenta. — ^Amended  the  Agrl- 
etiltural  Adjustment  Act  ot  1938  to  eet  new 
criteria  for  amxjrtionment  of  acreage  aUot- 
mente  among  new  peanut  farms.  ^ibUo  Lanr 
93-63. 

Jturol  Telephone  Bonk. — ^Provided  a  source 
of  supplementary  financing  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing capital  need  of  rural  tel^hmie  systems 
through  esteblishment  of  a  rural  telephone 
bank  to  furnish  assured  and  viable  sources 
of  supplementary  financing,  which  bank 
■hall  originally  be  a  wholly  owned  govam- 
ment  oorpocatlon  until  61  percent  of  the 
Class  A  stock  has  been  retired  and  than  to 
be  a  mlxed-ownersblp  government  corpora- 
tion, subject  to  annual  government  aiulit 
but  not  budgetary  review.  Public  Law 
0»-13. 

Wtne  Promotion  AettoUtea, — Amended 
section  403  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Aasistaiwa  Aot  ot  1884,  aa 
amended,  to  remove  the  leaU lotion  on  for- 
eign marttet  promotion  aotivlttaa  for  do- 
meatio wine.  Public  Xaw  03-43. 


1911 

ConitnMtng  AppraprioMoaa.— Continued, 
through  June  80,  19T1.  funding  fcr  the  De- 
partment of  Ttanqxirtatlon  and  relatad 
agenetea,  appropriating  $3,404,184,608  in 
new  budget  auttortty  for  flacal  year  1071 
and  $180  mUUon  in  flacal  year  1073  advanee 
funding  for  the  Washington  iiatiopoUtan 
Area  Itanatt  Authoilty.  PuUle  Law  83-7. 

Second  Svpplemental,  uri^-ApgnptiUaa 
nfia».lMjm  in  supptamantal  funds  («r 
fiscal  year  1071.  PuhUs  Law  9*-lS. 

SvppUmenttllm^iw,  .Appiopiiafd  $80.- 
678.000  fSr  onanployaant  ^nnpenaation  for 
Federal  amployaaa  and  ex  eerileaman.  Pub- 
lic Law  M-4. 

Urgemt  Jayjrfniisafal.— Appropriated  $1.- 
onjKnjOOO  tar  nrgant  siqiplemant 
pdatloaa  for  flaosl  yaar  18T1  tat  tba  1 
(datiBB.  daCiasa):  the  ▼• 


partment  (Wage  ttfi  Labor  Standards  Ad- 
ministration, salarlaa  and  expensss);  De- 
partment ot  Health.  Bducatlon  and  WaUaza, 
Environment  Health  Servloe  and  Oooopa- 
Uonal  Safety  and  Health  Bevlaw  Oommla- 
alon;  the  SmaU  Bnalnaaa  Admlniatratlon 
(Disaster  loan  fund);  funds  apiaopriated 
to  the  Prealdant  (Diaaatar  rauef).  PobUo 
lAW  08-11.  ^^ 

1972 

Agrieulture-Mnvironmental  and  Oonaumer 
Protecfton.— Appropriated  $13,376,000,060  for 
the  Agrlcxilture-Xnvlraaunental  and  Oon- 
simwr  Protection  programs.  HJl.  9370.  PubUc 
Law  93-    . 

Conttnuing  Appropriatiofu.— Made  con- 
tinuing i4>propn*Uons  for  several  depart- 
mente.  agencies,  corporauons.  and  other  or- 
ganlaatlonal  milte  of  the  Government  to 
avoid  intemq;>tlon  of  oonUnulng  govern- 
ment functions  untU  the  enactment  into 
law  of  the  regular  annual  ^>proprlatlon  blUs 
for  flacal  year  1973  or  untU  the  expiration  of 
this  Joint  resolution  on  August  6.  1971. 
whichever  occurs  flist.  PuUlc  Iaw  93-38. 

Further  Cont^utng  Approprteftofu.— Fur- 
ther continuing  ^>proprlatlons  for  fiscal  year 
1978  for  the  period  from  August  6  to  October 
16, 1971,  H.J.  Res.  839.  Public  Law  93- 

Houatng  and  Urban  Development-lnde- 
pendaat  Ojfftces.— AK>Toprtated  $18389,- 
788.000  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  for  space  science, 
veterans,  and  certain  other  Independent  ex- 
ecutive agendee,  boards,  commissions  and 
oflloea.  HJBk.  9883.  Public  Law  93-     . 

Interior  and  Related  A^encie*.— Appropri- 
ated $3,338M0X»8  for  the  Departowit  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agendee.  HJEl.  9417 

Public  Law93-      .  -1»-""         Mx.M^.wmx,. 

Labor,  and  Bealth.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Related  Agenicea. — ^Appropriated 
$30,804,663,000  for  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, the  Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon 
and  Welfare,  and  rtiated  agendea  HJt 
10061.  Public  Law  93-    .  ' 

Lal>or  Department— Emergeneg  Employ- 
ment Assirtonce.— Appropriated  $1  Mlllon  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  emergency  am- 
Ptoymeot  aaalstanoe.  HJ.  Raa.  833.  PubUc 
Law  03-    . 

£><Wtel<rttM  Brcndl.— AK)ropriated  $830.- 
300.740  fcr  the  Legislative  Branch.  PubUc 
Law  83-61. 

0*Ioe  of  Education  and  Belated  Agen- 
^.-^Appropriated  $8,146,811,000  for  the 
Qffloe  of  Bduoatlon  and  related  aceneiea. 
PubUc  Law  8fr-48.  -«««»». 

PuitUe  Work*— Atomic  Energy  CommU- 
akm — ^/adependent  Oi^ce«.— ApproprUted 
$4.7iejaaw>  for  pUWlc  works  for  water  and 
power  devaiopmaDt,  the  Atomic  Bnacgy 
Onmmlaalon.  and  related  Independent  agen- 
dea  and  commiaaton.  HJa.  10090.  p/h  7/29/ 
71.  P/S  amended  July  81, 1971. 

State — Juatle»— Commerce — Judiciary 

AppK^fflated  $4,067,116,000  for  the  Depart- 
mente  of  StaAe.  Justice,  and  Commerce  the 
Judlotary  and  related  agendee.  H3.  9273. 

rtwiaportafton,— .Appropriated  $3,906^10.- 
887  for  the  Department  of  Ttazi^ortetlan 
and  related  agendee.  RJt  8667.  PuUlo  1mm 
83-    . 

rreatury.  Poets!  Service,  and  Oeneral  Oov- 
*mmetit.^^Approprtatad  $4,TBS.780.080  for  the 
Treasury  Dn>artownt.  the  U3.  Poatal  Service. 
tlM  Baecuttva  OOoa  of  the  Praaldant  and  cer- 
tain Independent  agandaa.  Public  Law  83-48. 

Uryant  Agrtonltiire  Approprtettona— ApniD- 
prtatad  $17  mOUon  to  the  Departnknit  of 
Agrioulture  for  the  aunuaar  program  ot  the 
non-eohool  feeding  prograoM  tor  ehlldran. 
Public  Law  03-«8. 


at*  «•-    and  raadjostaiant  baaaAte);  the  Labor  D»- 


Atomie  tnargg  Oommiaaion  AuthorUm- 
tfam^—tMOtarlmad  9*JOOjn%fiOO  tar  the 
Atomlo  Bnargy  Oommlaslon  for  flaoal  year 
10n.HJt.888«.PubUeLaw8t-    . 
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OemmiMlem  ok  Art  and  AiMquUiea  of  the 
ScNote^-BqMUidB  th*  authortty  of  ttio  Cam- 
mlaaton  on  Art  and  AnUqutttw  of  %b»  XJnitaA 
StetM  Senate  to  onald*  It  to  aoquln  any 
work  of  art.  talstartaal  <rt>]«ct,  document  or 
material  reutlng  to  hlrtorical  matten.  or 
azhlblt  for  placement  or  exhibition  in  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  the  Senate  Office 
BulldlngB,  or  in  rooms,  spacee  or  oorrldora 
thereof.  8.  Bee.  96.  Senate  adopted  AprU  1, 
urn. 

Federal  Election  Cfampaign  Act  of  1971.— 
RepeaU  the  equal  time  requlrvment  of  8ec- 
tloc  15  of  the  Federal  Oommunlcvtlona  Act 
in  retard  to  canrtldatee  for  Pedeiml  office; 
requlree  broadcastet*  to  charge  all  candldatea 
(reauni,  and  State)  no  more  than  the  lov- 
eet  unit  rate  in  the  aame  time  period  for 
4S  days  before  prlmarlee  and  60  daja  before 
general  eleotlana  and  applies  the  aame  re- 
quirement to  candidates  for  Wideral  office 
only  for  non-broadcast  media  (MewqMpers. 
magaiilnes.  periodicals  and  biUboards) :  puts 
e  separate  limit  on  the  amount  Federal  can- 
didates may  spend  In  primaries  and  general 
electians  on  broadcast  media  to  be  cranputed 
at  the  rate  of  6  oente  times  the  resident 
populatloa  of  voting  age  In  the  State  for 
candidates  for  ttte  Senate,  and  the  rate  of 
6   cante  thnas  the  resident   population  of 
▼ottng    ace    of    the    district     for    candi- 
dates   for   Che    House    of    Rei»esentatlves. 
with  an  Idsntlcal  llmltetlon  on  non-broad- 
cast msdia,  wKh  the  provision  that  30  per- 
cent of  the  allowable  amoxmt  for  either  me- 
dia may  be  q;ient  on  the  other  media;  pro- 
vides that  the  States  may  make  the  broad- 
casting ^pending  limn  appUcable  to  state- 
wide MecttoDa,  and  makes  the  ""imtlTm  ap- 
plicable to  any  money  q^ent  by  a  candidate 
or  on  his  behalf :  requires  broadeasten  seUing 
time  on  the  behalf  of  a  "^'Mllilatg  to  obtain 
a  written  certification  that  the  amount  to  be 
spent  wlU  not  put  tbe  candidate  over  the 
Umltotloa.  and  appllee  the  same  requirement 
to  ^Mnding  for  non-broadcast  media;  makee 
^eAct  applicable  to  every  eleoUve  ptocess. 
every  candidate,  and  every  p<^tical  oommlt- 
tee  (national,  state  or  local)  which  aeoepU 
coDtrlbutioos  in  a  calendar  year  In  excea 
of  $1,000;  of/prasea  the  creatlOD  of  a  TMeral 
elections   C(Mnmlsslon.  which   will   tecetve. 
oompUe,  and  pubUsh  financial  statcnoente  of 
eontrHmtlans   and   ezpenditona  for  every 
<*'"M<'**»  uid  every  pcditlcal  ooounittee  on 
a  quarterly  baaU  as  well  as  on  the  16th  and 
6th  day  before  the  date  of  every  atoctlcD. 
Which  wlU  be  made  available  for  publle  In- 
spection at  the  Oommlsslon's  central  office 
and  the  Clerk's  office  of  every  VA.  District 
Court;  and  contains  othsr  proviHoDs.  8  383 
P/8  August  6.  1971. 

remote  Appointee:  rwmtts  the  appoint- 
ment for  the  Senate  of  pages,  elevator  opet*- 
tora,  poat  office  employees,  or  Capital  poUoe- 
men  wlthoot  diaoitaitawtton  on  account  of 
sex.  8.  Res.  113.  Senate  adopted  May  18. 1071. 
Joint  Oommtttee  on  the  gnvtrontnent^ 
FMvldee  tor  the  estahlidunent  of  a  sa-mem- 
ber  Joint  Committee  on  the  Bnvliomnent  to 
oooslst  of  11  Members  each  of  the  Secwte 
and  the  Bouss.  S.J.  Bee.  17.  P/S  Itmtth  16. 
1»71.  HJ.  Bes.  8.  P/H  July  30.  ItWl. 

Cazm-JXTDKUBT 

AOdittonal  Judicial  Dtatriet  in  Louiaimna.— 
Ckeates  an  additional  Judlolal  district  in 
UmtsUn*  by  dividing  the  present  eastern 
dlstnot  knto  two  disMots.  the  eastern  and 
middle  dlstrtcte.  8.  733.  P/8  July  38,  1971. 

OtvU  Mights  CommiaHon  Authorlaation.— 
Inersaeed  the  annual  antbortaatton  tor  the 
OoamlsMon  on  Olv«l  BigbU  ftom  $8.4  mU- 
Uon  to  64  million.  PuhUo  Law  93-94. 

Oopprlght  Protection. — iKtands  untH  De- 
eeartoar  81,  1973  the  duration  of  copyn^t 
protection  In  certain  casee.  8.J.  Bes.  183. 
P/8  July  38,  1971. 

JuveniU  DeUnqucneg  PrmtentHm  and  Con- 


trol Act  Amendmenta  of  1971. — ^Bxtended 
ttie  Act  f or  1  year,  unta  June  80.  1973,  and 
authorlaed  676  mllUon  for  fleoal  year  1973 
for  programa  and  projeote  under  the  Act;  aa- 
thtvlflsd  an  IncTsass  tnm  60  to  76  percent  In 
ths  Federal  share  of  funding  Cor  Juvenile  ra- 
habOltatlaai  projeote  to  make  sueli  ftindlng 
oonalatant  wttli  funding  in  ISm  Onv^bus 
Crtme  Contnil  and  Safe  Streete  Act  of  1968; 
auttKiriBad  grants  to  asMat  lovenlle  rabahUl- 
tatlon  projeote  qMoaored  1^  nonproAt,  pri- 
vate agencies;  and  estsWished  an  Interde- 
partmental OounoU  to  coordinate  all  Fadaral 
Juvenile  deitnquenoy  programs.  Piibllc  Law 
93-81. 

Limited  Copyright  in  Sound  Recordtngi. — 
ProvldaB  for  the  creation  of  a  »»n*t^^  copy- 
right in  sound  recordlngB  for  ths  purpose  of 
protecting  against  unauthortaed  duplloatlop 
and  pivaey  of  aound  recording.  &  646.  P/8 
April  39,  1071. 

Patent  Office. — ^Provides  for  several  miscel- 
laneous amendmente  of  title  86,  UUlted 
States  code,  and  for  an  adjustment  of  the 
crganiaatloci  of  the  Patent  Office  within  the 
Department  of  Conuneroe.  8.  1384.  P/8  April 
33,  1971. 

PateiUa  and  Trademarks. — Afforded  patent 
and  trademark  iHn>llcante  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  claim  for  a  filing  date  eaiUer  than 
the  date  on  which  the  appUcatloa  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Patent  Office.  Publlo  Law  93-84. 

Autborlaee  the  TTnited  States  to  make  vol- 
untary contributions  to  such  orgaiidBatlons 
as  the  United  Intematlooal  Bureau  for  the 
Proteetlan  of  Inttfleotual  Piot)eity  and  the 
Committee  for  International  Cooperation  In 
Information  Betrleval  Among  Patent  Officee 
in  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  studies  and 
other  pn^eote  In  connection  with  interna- 
tional patent  and  trademark  matters.  8. 1368. 
P/8  April  33. 1971. 

United  Statea  Dittriet  Court.— Authorlaes 
the  United  States  DIstrtot  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  West  Virginia  to  hold 
oouit  at  Morgantown,  West  Virginia.  8.  380. 
P/8  April  31.  1971. 


Diaposoto  from  Katkmal  and  Supplemen- 
tal 8toekpUea.—AvXbonam  dlqxjsal  ftom  the 
national  and  supirtemantal  ato^pllea  of 
various  materials,  as  foUowa: 

Abaca:  36  million  pounds.  8.  776.  PubUo 
Law93-    . 

Amosite  Asbestos:  83389  short  tons.  8. 
763.PutmcLaw93-    . 

Antimony:  6,000  short  tons.  8.  766.  Public 
Law03-    . 

Celestite:  13^70  short  dry  tons.  8.  773. 
Public  Law  93-    . 

Ohromlte,  Chemical  grade:  834^100  short 
dry  tons.  8. 768.  Puldic  Iaw  93-    . 

Chromium  metal :  4,388  short  tons.  8.  763. 
Public  Law  93-    . 

ColumMum:  6.010.716  pounds.  S.  770. 
Public  Law  93-    . 

Diamond  tools:  64.178  pieces.  8.  761.  Pub- 
llcLaw9a-    . 

Industrial  'llamoTMl  eruahlng  bort:  18- 
918.000  oarate.  8.  781.  PuUic  Law  93-  ' . 

Industrial  diamond  stenes:  4.961,000 
oaraita.8.709.  PubUeLaw9a-    . 

indium:  366  troy  ouncea.  8.  767.  Public 
Law99-    . 

Kyanlte-MuIIlte;  4330  short  dry  tons. 
S.  778.  Public  Law  93-    . 

Msgiwliim:  78300  short  tons.  8.  778.  Pub- 
UeLawOS-    . 

Mangansse.  battery  grade:  4306  short  dry 
tons.  8. 760.  Publle  Law  93-    . 

MsTiganese.  matallurgleal  grade:  4,434340 
short  dry  tons.  8.  769.  PubUc  Law  93-    . 

Mloa:  6,036367  pounda.  8.  768.  PubUe  Law 
93-    . 

Quarte  crystals:  880,000  pounds.  8.  766. 
PuMloLaw92-    . 

Bare  Berth  materials:  8388  shon  dry  com. 
8.  767.  Publlo  Law  93-    . 

aslsnium:  476300  pounda.  8.  771.  PubUo 
Uim9*-    . 


ShaUac:  3.9  mUllon  pounds.  8.  766.  Publlo 
Law9S-    . 

Sllioon  carbide:  166.468  short  tons.  8.  754. 
P/8  June  31. 1971. 

Sisal:   100  mlUlon  pounds.  8.  777.  PubUo 
LawOa-    . 

Thorium:  310  short  tons.  8.  768.  Publle 
Law  99-    . 

Vanadium:  1300  shoK  tons.  8.  774.  PubUo 
LawOa-    . 

VegaCable    tannin    axtraote:    46368    long 
tons.  8. 763.  Public  Law  93-    . 

Zinc:  616300  short  tons.  8.  766.  P/S  Juns 
31. 1971. 

Health  Care  Benefits  for  Certain  Surviving 
Dependents. — Permitted  surviving  military 
dependento  of  Armed  Forcee  members  wiio 
die  while  eligible  for  receipt  of  hoatlle  fire 
pay.  or  from  a  disease  or  Injury  occurred 
whUe  eligible  for  such  pay,  who  are  receiving 
benefite  under  the  q>eolal  program  for  the 
physically  handicapped  or  mentally  retarded 
provided  the  civilian  health  and  medical  pro- 
gram of  the  umfozmad  eervloes  (OBAMPUB) 
to  continue  to  receive  such  benefit  untu  they 
pass  their  3lBt  birthday.  PubUc  Law  03-68. 

MUitary  Construction  Autftorisstton.— Pro- 
vides construction  and  other  related  author- 
ity for  the  military  departmente,  and  the 
ofllce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  within  and 
outside  the  U3.;  provldee  authority  for  con- 
struction of  facUltiee  for  the  Reeerve  com- 
ponente,  in  the  total  amount  of  $3,008,653,000 
<$3,000.641,000  In  new  authority  and  an  In- 
crease in  prior  years'  authorisation  of  $6,- 
011,000);  and  contains  other  provisions.  HJl. 
0844.  Passed  House  July  22.  1971.  Passed 
Senate  amended  August  6. 1971. 

MiUtarjf  SeleeUve  Service— aiilitary  Pay.— 
Extends  the  military  draft  for  3  years  until 
July  1,  1978;  increases  military  pay;  author- 
lass  mUitary  active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal 
year  1973;  declares  it  to  be  the  polloy  of  the 
united  Stetes  to  terminate  all  VJS.  military 
operations  In  Indochina  and  to  provide  for 
the  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  all 
U3.  military  forcee  9  months  after  enact- 
ment subject  to  the  rtiease  of  all  American 
prlsonen  of  war  h«ld  by  the  Oovemment  of 
North  Vietnam  and  forces  anied  with  such 
Oovemment;  contains  other  provlsloxM.  HJl. 
6681.  Passed  House  April  1,  1971.  Passed  Sen. 
ate  amended  June  34.  1971.  House  adopted 
conference  report  August  4, 1971. 
National  Ouonf  TeOinieiana — TnriTwsod  the 
oeUlng  for  National  Ooard  technicians  from 
43A)0  to  49300  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  to  68,- 
100  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  l>eyond.  8.  3396. 
Publlo  Law  93- 

msrucT  or  ooLtrmiA 

Administration  of  Katates. — ^Amended  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  to  Incrraeo  the 
Jurisdictional  amount  for  the  administra- 
Uon  of  small  estetes.  to  inoreaae  the  family 
allowance,  to  provide  simplified  proeedurss 
for  the  settlement  of  estatee,  and  to  elimi- 
nate provisions  which  discrimiiiate  against 
women  in  admlnlstaring  estetes.  HJL  7981. 
PubUc  lAW  93- 

Assaults  on  D.C.  Firemen— Provided  the 
same  criminal  penal  tiee  for  asasulte  on  fire- 
men in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
interfering  with  such  firemen  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties,  as  ai«  piea- 
ently  provided  by  law  for  assaulte  on  and 
interference  with  police  ofllcers  in  the  dty. 
HA.  5638.  PubUc  Law  93- 

Commiasion  on  the  Organiaation  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia— Mx- 
tension — ^Extended  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Organlaatioo  of  the  aovemment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  6  months  (from 
September  33. 1971.  to  March  33. 1973) .  Pub- 
Uc Law  93-35. 

Decedenttf  Eetatea—Minofa  Share-VwHOi' 
teted  the  distribution  of  a  minor's  sh^te  in 
the  personal  property  of  an  estete  whenever 
such  share  u  of  the  valxie  of  $1300  or  leas, 
aiul  the  minor  is  not  otherwise  under  a  legal 
diaaUUty  and  doee  not  have  a  duly  appointed 
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and  qualified  g\iardlan.  H.H.  3594.  Publle  1mm 
93 r. 

District  of  Columbia  Police  Commenda- 
tion— Commends  the  Chief  of  the  MetropoU- 
tan  Police  Department  and  other  law  en- 
forcement personnel  for  their  efficient  action 
during  demonstrations  In  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital in  May.  8.  Bes.  119.  Senate  adopted 
May  10,  1971. 

Healing  Arts  Praattoe  Act  AmendmentSd — 
Revises  the  makeup  of  the  Commission  on 
Ucensure;  provides  for  temporary  Ucensure 
of  coteln  physicians  and  osteopaths;  and 
broadens  the  use  of  endorsement  as  a 
method  of  Ucensure,  by  eliminating  the  ap- 
plication of  reciprocity  as  a  barrlar  to  the 
artmliielon  of  competent  phyaioians  to  prac- 
tice in  the  District  of  Columbia.  HB.  8689. 
P/H  June  14.  1971.  P/8  amended  August  6, 
1971. 

Memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. — ex- 
tended for  3  additional  years  the  awiMttng 
authority  for  the  erection  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  a  memorial  to  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune,  a  prominent  Negro  educator.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-67. 

Jfetropolitois  PoUoe  DeportTnent  Bastd. — 
Permitted  members  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Fire  Department,  the  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service,  and  the  United  Stetes  Park 
Police  force  to  participate  in  the  aotivitiee 
of  the  MetropoUtan  Police  I3epartment  band. 
B.JL.  3596.  PubUe  Law  93-    . 

Paralysed  Veterana  of  America. — Granted 
a  Federal  charter  of  inooxporatlon  to  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  HJt.  3894. 
PubUc  Law  93-    . 

Payment  of  Medical  Expenses  for  Police 
and  Firemen  Retired  for  Total  Disability. — 
Authorised  the  District  of  Coliunbia  gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  nacesaary  ooste  of  msdi- 
cal,  surgical,  hospital,  or  related  health  care 
services  for  oflieers  and  members  of  tha  Mat- 
ropoUtan  Police  foroe.  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  District  of  C<dumbia.  the  United  States 
Police  force,  the  Executive  Proteetioii  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Umted  Statee  Secret  Service, 
who  are  retired  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  legislatKm  for  total  diaa- 
bUlty  incurred  tn  line  of  duty  and  which  ex- 
pensee  are  inoident  to  the  Injury  or  diseass 
which  is  the  cause  of  retirement.  HJL  8794. 
PubUc  Law  03-    . 

Public  Utilities.— Standardized  prooedtuea 
for  the  testing  of  utlUty  meiben;  added  a 
penalty  provision  to  enable  certification  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968;  and  authorized 
Joint  cooperative  action  by  the  D.C.  PtU^c 
Service  Commission  with  Stete  and  Fed- 
eral regiiiatory  bodlee  on  matters  of  Jolqt  in- 
terest. HJL  2591.  PubUc  Law  93- 

Regulating  EmployTtient  of  Minors. — ^Ex- 
tensively revises  the  existing  child  labor  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  enacted  In  1938, 
to  reflect  present  demands  by  youth  for  Jobs, 
and  to  eliminate  obeOlete  and  restrictive 
provisions  which  hinder  the  employmant  of 
minors.  H.B.  3693.  P/H  June  14.  1971.  P/S 
amended  August  6. 1971. 

Retirement  Benefits  for  Totally  Disabled 
Policemen  and  Firemen. — Provided  tlmt  for- 
mer members  of  the  MetropoUtan  PoUce 
foroe.  the  U.S.  Park  PoUce,  the  Executive 
Protective  Service,  the  U.S.  Secret  Service, 
and  the  District  of  Oolimibla  Fire  Depart- 
ment who  were  retired  prior  to  October  1, 
1066,  for  service-incurred  disablUty  which 
was  rated  at  100%  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
tirement, shall  have  their  annuities  com- 
puted on  the  same  basis  as  are  those  for 
members  who  retired  for  servlce-inctuTed 
disabUlty  subsequent  to  that  date.  H.B.  3600. 
Public  Law  93- 

School  Fare  Subsidy. — ^Extended  the  sub- 
sidy for  the  transportetlon  of  school  children 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  three  years 
to  August  1974.  BA.  6638.  PubUc  Law 
93~ 


BCOXOMT-PIIfAIfOB 

Adfustment  of  Outstanding  Currency. — 
Permits  the  writeoff  of  Federal  Reserve  bank 
notes,  national  bank  notes,  and  silver  certifi- 
cates Issued  after  June  30,  1930  when  the 
8ecret«uTr  of  the  Treasury  determinee  they 
have  been  lost  or  deatroyed.  or  are  held  m 
coUections  and  wUl  never  be  preeented  tar 
redempUon.  S.  670.  P/S  February  18.  1971. 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
and  PubUc  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act — Extensions. — Extended  for  3  years  untU 
June  30, 1973  the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  and  authorized  therefor 
$800  mlUlon  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1073  and 
1073;  authorised  the  continuation  of  the 
general  program  portions  of  the  Appala<dilan 
program  fOr  an  additional  4  years  with  bien- 
nial authortzations  of  $283  mlUlon  for  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973  and  $394  milUon  for  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975;  added  a  4-year,  $40  mU- 
Uon  ^jpalaohian  airport  safety  Improve- 
mente  program;  and  made  other  changes.  8. 
2317.  PubUc  Law  02-  .  (A  similar  blU — B. 
676— but  one  which  would  have  reactivated 
the  Pubic  Works  Acceleration  Act  and 
authorized  $2  billion  for  the  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1070,  for  grante  for 
Stete  and  local  public  works,  was  vertoed  by 
President  Nlzon  on  June  20, 1071.  The  Senate 
sustained  the  veto  on  July  14. 1971. 

Assistance  for  U.S.  Citizens  Returned 
From  Abroad — Continuation. — Extended  for 
2  years  (to  June  30,  1973)  the  authorization 
for  the  provision  of  temporary  asslstence  to 
U3.  citizens  returned  from  foreign  countries 
under  certeln  circumstances.  Public  Law  92- 
40. 

Duty-Free  Treatment  of  Certain  Prod- 
ucts.— ^Provides  for  the  permanent  duty-free 
treatment  of  calcined  bauxite,  bauxite  ore. 
aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide,  TTTT  and 
blends  of  TNT  and  ammonium  nitrate,  gen- 
erally oaUed  Amatol,  and  tinned  aheete  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  maple  sap  evaporators. 
HJl.  4600.  P/H  6/8/71.  P/S  amranded  July 
20,  1071.  House  concurred  in  Senate  amend- 
mente with  an  amendment  August  3,  1071. 

Duty  Suspension  on  Certain  Metal  Scrap. — 
Continued  for  3  yean  (xmtU  July  l,  1973)  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain  met- 
al waste  scrap  jaovlded  by  item  911.13  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules.  PubUc  Law  93-44- 

Economic  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1971. — 
Amends  the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1970  to 
include  economic  as  weU  as  natural  disas- 
ters; modifies  the  definitions  of  a  "major 
disaster"  to  Include  the  existence  of  an  un- 
employment rate  60  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  for  six  of  the  preceding  twelve 
months  or  a  100  percent  Increase  over  twelve 
months  to  a  rate  higher  than  6  percent; 
provldee  expanded  unem;doyment  compen- 
sation benefite  in  a  disaster  area;  provldee 
relocation  assistance  to  unemployed  Individ- 
uals in  disaster  areas;  expands  the  aid  to 
major  sources  of  employment  In  sficta  areas 
to  Include  loans  to  certain  enteiyrlses;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  8.  3893.  P/8  Au- 
gust 5,  1971. 

Emergency  Loan  Ouarantee  Act. — ^Au- 
thottsed  a  m»TiTniiT«  of  9250  mUUon  for 
«nergency  loan  guarantees  to  major  busi- 
ness enterprises,  designed  in  particular,  for 
the  Lockheed  AJreiaft  Oocporatlon,  subject  to 
the  ajqiroval,  under  certain  conditloas,  of  an 
Emergency  Loan  Ouarantee  Board  oompoaed 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Securltiee  and  Exchange  Commlsaion. 
HJl.  8433.  PubUc  Law  9%- 

Export  Administration  Act. — ^Provided  a 
temporary  exten^on  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  to  October  31,  1971.  PubUc  Iaw 
93-37. 

fxport  Expansion  Finance  Act  of  1971.,— 
Excluded  the  recelpte  and  dl^wrsemente  of 
the    Export-Import    Bank    of    the    United 


Stetes  In  the  discharge  at  Ite  functions  fram 
the  totels  Of  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment and  exempted  the  Bank's  operations 
from  any  annual  expenditure  and  net  lend- 
ing (budget  ouUays)  MmltAttona  Impoeed  on 
the  budget  of  the  U3.  Oovemment;  to- 
creased  from  $3.6  bUUon  to  $10  billion  the 
amount  of  outstanding  guarantees  and  to- 
surance  the  Bank  may  charge  on  a  frac- 
tional reserve  basis  against  ite  overaU  Um- 
IteOon;  increased  the  overaU  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  loans,  guarantees,  and  instir- 
ance  the  Bank  may  have  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  from  $18.5  blUlon  to  $20  bUUon; 
extended  the  life  of  the  Bank  for  1  year  to 
June  30,  1974;  precluded  the  Bank  from 
guaranteeing,  insuring,  extending  credit  or 
participating  in  the  extensioa  of  credit  to 
any  nation  with  rsq;>6ct  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  transaction  would 
be  contrary  to  the  national  lnt««st;  directed 
the  Bank  to  offer  financing  in  support  of 
VS.  expons  that  Is  competitive  with  that 
being  offered  by  the  government  agendas 
at  the  other  prUidpal  exporting  nations; 
and  contained  other  provlslcms.  S.  681  PubUc 
Law  02- 

Investment  Company  Act  Amendment.— 
Amends  sec.  27(f)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  the  refund  rt^te  contained  in  that  sec- 
tion apply  to  any  periodic  payment  plan 
other  than  a  plan  under  which  the  amount 
of  sales  load  deducted  from  any  payment 
thereon  doee  not  exceed  9  percent  of  such 
payment.  8.  3316.  P/S  August  6,  1971. 

Interest  EquaUMotion  Tax— Extension.— Xx- 
tWJded  the  toterest  equaUzatlon  tax  for 
3  years  from  March  31,  1971,  to  March  31, 
1978;  provided  discretionary  authority  to  the 
President  to  extend  the  tax  to  debt  obUga- 
tlons  with  maturttiee  of  less  than  1  year; 
restricted  the  tax-free  roUover  privilege  of 
exlatlng  mutiial  fimds  to  tovestmente  to  the 
funds  prior  to  Msrch  34,  1971;  and  made 
other  changes.  PubUc  Law  93-0. 

Interest  Rates  and  Cost-of-tAving  StoMU- 
sotton— ^Tetnporary  Extension.— Provided  a 
temporary  extension  untU  June  1,  1971,  of 
ontato  provisions  of  law  reladng  to  Interest 
ratea  and  cost-of-Uvlng  stabillaaCioa.  Public 
Law  93-8. 

Lost  or  Stolen  fieeurtttes.— Authorised  Che 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  replace  for  their 
ownoB  lost  or  st<den  beara-  securitlee  of  the 
United  Stetee  prior  to  their  maturity.  PubUc 
Law  93-19. 

PuWlc  Debt  and  Interest  Rate  Limita- 
tions.— ^Increaaed  the  permanent  debt  llml- 
tetlon from  $380  blUion  to  $400  blUlon  and 
provided  for  a  tenqKirary  inereaae  (untU  July 
1,  1973)  from  $16  billion  to  $80  blUion;  pro- 
vided that  long-term  U.S.  oUlgations,  to  an 
aggregate  amount  not  exceeding  $10  bllUon, 
may  be  issued  without  regard  to  the  stetu- 
tory  4%  percent  llmltetlon  on  the  Intereet 
rate  on  long-term  bonds;  and  provided  that 
U.S.  Oovemment  obUgaCions  issued  after 
March  3,  1971  havtog  a  market  value  below 
face  value  cannot  be  redeemed  at  face  or  par 
value  to  payment  of  any  U3.  tax.  Public 
Law  93-5. 

Purchase  of  VS.  Obligations  by  Federal 
Reserve  Banks. — Extended  for  a  2-year  pe- 
riod, from  Jime  30,  1971  to  June  30. 1973  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Reoerve  banks  to 
purchase  U.S.  obUgatloxis  directly  from  the 
Treasury.  PubUc  Law  93-46. 

Renegotiation  Amendments  of  1971^— 
Amended  the  BenegotlaClon  Act  of  1051  to 
extend  the  Act  for  3  yean  untU  June  80. 1978. 
to  modify  the  toterest  rates  on  excessive 
profite  determinations  and  on  refimds  where 
excessive  profite  determinations  are  found 
to  be  erroneous,  and  to  provide  the  Court 
of  Claims  with  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  re- 
negotiation cases;  and  contained  other  pro- 
visions. Public  Law  92-41. 

Sm^M  Business  Amendments  Act  of  1971.— 
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■mw^nAm  coElSttBC  SbmU  Bnnlfi— ■  Act  (SBA) 
pracnsiB  wblch  sncouiac"  p*rtlolp»tkui  in 
the  flnaadng  a<  smAli  bnrtnwni  by  prlrkM 
eapttal;  oststdlabM  a  imw  progr»m  of  (t»nts 
to  ntoM  \aXmntt  oo«U  to  noMiX  IniBlnear. 
HT«Mm«««  the  Smell  BuBtnees  Investment  Act 
to  reoognlee  the  development  of  Mmortty 
Enterprise  SmeU  Buslneas  InTCstment  Oom- 
puiles  end  to  ctorlfy  SEA'S  (uarmntec  eu- 
Sortty  with  respect  to  aebenturee  Issued  to 
Rmmii  Business  InTSStment  Oompenlee: 
emends  the  SBA  to  sstebUeh  four  new  p«t>- 
grems  to  essUt  buslneseas  which  effect  or 
ere  effected  by  enTlronmentel  reguletlons 
end  pollution:  end  provides  relmbureementt, 
on  s  limited  besU.  foe  certeln  out  of  pocket 
costs  presently  being  met  by  volunteer 
groups.  8.  1906.  P/8  Hey  11.  \Vn. 

amaU  BvMtneaa  Act  AmmdmBnt.- 
«d  the  »««"  Bostneai  Act  «o  Inereeae  by 
1000  mllUon  (from  «aJ  billion  to  |8.1  bU- 
Uon)  the  amount  of  certain  loans,  gnaran- 
teea.  and  other  obligations  or  commttmente 
ootetandlng  In  any  one  time  from  the  bosk- 
ness  loan  and  Investment  fund  crftoeaBian 
pniiliiiMs  Axlmlnlstratlon.  thtia  peimlUIng  a 
continuation  of  nve  SBA  programs  through 
flacal  year  1972.  PubUc  Law  OB-ie. 

SoeiMl  Securftg  '  Ameudmgnta. — I 
aodal  security  tMuMlta  by  10  percent 
ttae-boaiti  ntxoJ^t^  to  January  1.  1971;  In- 
Linseni  by  S  perosot  epedal  payments  to  oar- 
^f«Ti  ptrrrv*  t^  n  ud  over;  and  provided 
for  an  Inoreaae  In  the  taxable  wage  beae 
from  rX-SOO  to  iOjOOO  effective  January.  WW 
kDd  a  6.1S  peiesBt  luureaeii  In  the  tax  rates 
In  1»7«  and  thsreafter.  PoUlc  Law  M-6. 

Svgar    Act    Awumd-meiUM. — Kxtends    the 
Sugar  Act  through  December  81.  1974  end 
^^otelgn  qnotas  Cor  197S.  197S  and^lOT*; 
waa   <iootaB    for    dtiiuaetir    producing 
huurovea  the  effeetlTeneaa  of  the  antl- 
pravMon:   and  oontatne  other 
HJL  8866.  P/H  June   10.   1971. 
P/8  «">«-"««^  July  96,  1971.  In  ecnferenoe. 

rrwu/M-  e/  mat  FitndM  to  the  PMUp- 
jiiaw  rmiii^a  tat  tb»  tnMfer  to  the 
pmUppHia  OovanmiMU  of  money  the 
t«7af  the  Tisaauij  boMs  inaapeelai 
•eeooBt  to  aaafea  prlnelpia  and  InAenstpay- 
asnfei  OB  tni^tMH*"g  uMrtuied  bonds  o<tke 
PhUtepiiMB  and  Ita  poUtteal  anbdlvMaie  1a- 
mMdMtara  UM.  8.  IMO.  P/8  Msreh  96. 1971. 

ir«fe  antf  Pries  Oe«<rol>  «m4  OetUmfB  o» 
Deposit  Mtersst  Mattt    tittmltm   of  au- 

lkmii§     lUMiileil  until  miT  1  1TTT  ^ 

ttKvny  or  the  fMeral  bank  lefOhMary  agm- 
dea  to  eataMUh  flaslUe  ealllii«i  on  tk*  rate 
ol  tnteteat  payaMa  on  ttne  and  aavla«i  da- 
I  by  -^ 


anttoocHy  to  tottlata  a 


unta  May  1.  1979. 

ity  to  earaWlal 

cootrala.  Potolle  Law  99-16 


the 

at  votuBlary 

for  1  psar. 

aathor- 


Mmcmtkm 

Ac*  at  1986  to 
tew  liM'liidlng  aU 
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ffmeryvMcy  Softool  AM  aad  QuaUttf  iMe- 
ffrsted  MMoatioa  Act  o/  1971^— AtKhortoss 
$lJi  hOllon  between  the  date  of  soaetment 
end  July  1.  1978  for  a  project  giast  program 
attempting  to  deal  with  problems  ailatng  out 
of  minority  group  leolatlon  In  public  schools 
B.  1667.  P/8  Apra  96. 1971. 

Amertoait  JtavoinMoit  Bloeateitiitel  Oom- 
artsstow.— AntlMftosd  967«,000  for  the  Aman- 
ean  Bavolvtloii  Btesntauilal  Oommlaslon  for 
ffsoal  year  1971.  PobUe  Law  98-88. 

AsstetaiU  aeeretarles  of  the  Interior. — 
BKtabllshed  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  the  poattlon  of  an  adrttttnnal  Sec- 
retary cC  the  Interior  to  replace  the  now 
aalBtlng  pcaltlon  ot  Assistant  Seeretary  for 
Admlnlatratlon.  PubUo  Iaw  99-91. 

■stabUihed  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  the  poettton  of  an  additional 
Aesietant  Sserataiy  of  the  Interior  intended 
to  petfmm  duties  relating  to  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 8.  991.  P/8  August  8.  1971. 

dvU  Service  Bettrement. — ^Permits  an  em- 
ployee or  If  ember  ot  Congress  eligible  for 
an  Immediate  retirement  annuity  after  a 
coBt-of-Uvlng  Increase  Is  effective,  but  be- 
fore the  next  coKt-c<-Uvlng  Increaee  effeo- 
Uve  date,  to  retire  and  receive  an  annuity  not 
leas  than  It  would  have  been  had  he  been 
eligible  and  retired  before  the  effective  date; 
provldae  that  Hie  survivor  annuity  of  an  em- 
ployee or  liamber  who  dies  after  the  ooet- 
of -living  Increeee  date  would  not  be  lees  than 
It  would  have  been  had  It  commeooed  on 
or  before  the  effective  date.  8.  1981.  P/8  May 
14.   1971.  P/H  amended  May   17,   1971. 

Commtosloa  on  Government  Procure- 
ment.— Provided  the  Oommisaton  on  Oovern- 
ment  Procurement  with  additional  time  to 
complete  Its  assigned  mlselon  by  extending 
Its  final  reportlxv  date  until  December  81, 
1971.  Public  Law  99-47. 

Comftrehmutve  Drug  Abuee  Prevention  ana 
Control  Act  of  1970  Amendment. — Amended 
the  Act  to  provide  an  Increase  from  81 
million  to  94  mlUltm  In  the  auth<vlxatlon  for 
the  Oommlmlon  on  Merlhuana  and  Drug 
Abive.  PuUle  Law  98-18. 

Depoettarf  tlbrarfes.— Autborizss  the  Pub- 
He  Printer  to  HmMftnnt-  the  library  of  the 
hlgbaat  i^ypaOata  court  In  aaeh  State  as  a 
depoattory  library.  &  2997.  P/8  JUy  16, 1971. 
roreifn  Cletmt  Settlement  Commlwton— 
Chaogas  the  term  of  office  of  OommlealaQ 
mambari  from  8  yaais  to  a  term  at  th«  plaaa- 
urs  of  the  Prealdant  and  reducea  the  ptsaent 
foll-ttane  mambflnlilp  at  8  mambers  to  l 
foU-tlina  nt'i"*''**  aad  9  part-time  members. 
8. 1906.  P/8  luna  96 19T1. 

Loie«r<ii#  the  Vottmg  Age  to  It:  Propoaad 
an  r«n»»wti«^r«t  to  the  Oanaatatloii  oT  tfaa 
United  Stataa  extending  tiia  i<gbt  to  vote  to 
16  yaazs  oC  age  or  older.  &J.  Res.  7. 
aOsctlTa  SB  96tb  amaodmaot  to  the 
Ooaatltiitaon  July  6.  19T1. 

JTetrto  Sgetem  Studg:  AnttMflMa  81M.00O 
tat  flaoal  yaar  1973  to  nnmirlrtT  the  metric 
system  etudy  authoclaad  by  the  aet  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1966.  8.  1267.  P/8  July  SO,  1971. 
Metkmel  Aieleon  Qommmee  on  the 
mmd  Atmoephen:  Provldaa  for  the 
It  of  a  as-msoihar  Vatkmal  Ad- 
oB  the  Ooaana  and  Atmoa- 
phara  Co  ba  prliBadly  raspooalbla  fOr  advla- 
lag  on  tba  pro^waa  of  the  aObrta  of  tba  V3. 
in  the  lUlda  of  naHaa  and  atmoapharte 
ffolTircrr  aad  to  advlae  tba  Saentary  of  Ckxn- 
mmee  on  Xatlonal  Ocaanle  and  Atmomharlo 
Adat^attatlan  pao^taiMw  H.R.  3667.  PubUo 
Law  99-    . 

Mt*omel  UeUnoe  Pounietion  A«f  Aorlea- 
tlon:  AathotlmA  tor  the  national  8ele&oe 
fr>im<to11nn  6666,500jOOO  tat  flaoal  yaar  1979, 
taMladlaff  66  nOUoo  m  f oralgB  ewrsoelaa  for 
1979.  HJt  7960.  PobUe  Law  9»-  . 
PoekU  BmwtmgB  §9ttem,r-AvmattmA  tb» 
of  tlM  Traaaory  to  dlatttbuta  among 


the  60  Btatae.  the  DiaMot  of  OolumhU.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Quam,  their 
pro  rata  than  of  the  balance  of  iinrtahned 
poetal  savings  depoelts  on  hand.  HJi.  136. 
Public  Law  99-    . 

XmOromd  Mettrement  Annuttlea^ — Amended 
the  Railroad  Bettrement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide a  temporary  10  percent  Increase  in 
railroad  retirement  beneftte  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1971,  to  terminate,  along  with 
the  preeent  16  percent  Increaee,  on  June  SO, 
1978,  and  to  extend  for  6  months,  until 
December  81  1971,  the  date  by  which  the 
Commission  on  Railroad  Retirement  Is  to 
submit  Its  report  to  Congress  and  ths  Pree- 
Ident.  Publle  Law  92-46. 

aeorgantMOtlon  Plan  No.  1  of  1971<— Bstab- 
liehed  In  the  executive  branch  a  new  egency, 
ACTION,  to  be  reeponslble  for  administer-  ' 
ing  the  following  volunteer  programs:  Vol- 
unteers In  Service  to  Amerlea,  Auxiliary  and 
Special  Volunteer  Programs  now  In  the  OOloe 
of  Bconomlc  Opportunity,  the  Maitlonal  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Program,  Poeter  Orandpar- 
ents.  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program,  Serr- 
Ice  Corpe  of  Retired  Kxecutlvee,  and  Active 
Oorpe  of  Kxecutlvee.  Addtttonal  eoatam- 
plated  tranafsis  to  ACTION  after  Its  aatab- 
llshment  ara  the  Peace  Corpe  program,  the 
functions  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Volun- 
tary Action,  and  the  Tsecher  Corpe.  8.  Res. 
106  (disapproval  resolution).  Senate  rejected 
June  3,  1971.  Plan  became  effective  June  4, 
1971. 

SpanUh-SpeeMng       Peoplej — ^Auttiorlied 
funds  for  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Oppor-  ^ 
tiuiltlee    for    Spanish-speaking    People    for 
the  fiscal  years  1973  and  1978.  HJt.  7606. 
Public  Law  93-     . 

Star  aomte  MeU  Coatraets.— ClarUlaa  the 
provlaloiia  of  the  Poetal  Raorganlaatinn  Act 
of  1970  regarding  the  aathodty  of  the  Poatal 
Service  to  renew  a  star  route  contract  for 
the  timnaportatlon  of  mall  to  permit  renewal 
of  such  contracts  with  subcontractors  who 
are  supplying  senlcee  satlatactory  to  the 
Poatal  Sarvlea.  &  1969.  P/8  August  6.  1971. 
rexas  Lend  Addition. — Gave  the  conaent  of 
Congress  to  ooaslder  the  land,  acquired  by 
the  UnMed  Btataa  aa  a  taault  of  the  Conven- 
tion between  the  Utottad  Btattaa  and  tba 
United  Mexican  Btatae  for  the  Sdutton  of 
the  Problem  of  the  Cbamlxal,  to  l>e  a  geo- 
graphical part  of  taia  State  of  Ttxas  and  that 
that  atata  ihaU  have  etvU  and  criminal 
Jnrladlctton  over  the  land.  PubUo  Law  99-86. 
Tnut  Territory  of  the  Padfie  teUtnda. — ^An- 
tborlaed  an  ax  gratte  ooatrthutlon  of  66 
mllUon  to  certain  inhabttanta  of  the  Ttust 
T\Hiltory  of  the  Padflc  Tslanrts  who  suffered 
damagaa  arising  out  of  hoatilttlaa  of  the 
Seoond  Wortd  War,  to  provide  for  tbe  pay- 
mant  of  nrwcomhat  elalraa  occurring  prior 
to  July  1,  1961:  eetahUabad  a  Mlcronaalan 
OUlma  OoounlaBton  to  determine  the  validity 
of  stioh  olalms;  and  atMlMrlaed  990  mllllon 
for  nialma  paymanta.  Poblle  Law  99-89. 

Virgin  tuandt — Amendment  of  Beoiaed  Or- 
guMe  Adt.— Amended  the  Otganle  Act  of  tlia 
Virgin  Islands  to  give  ttw  Attorney  Oenaral 
dlaarattonary  authority  to  appoint  mora  than 
one  aaalatant  VA.  eXtaramf  tot  the  Virgin 
Islands.  PubUc  Unr  9»-«4. 

Cancer  Oon^fttest. — ^Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  eataWtah  a  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Agency  as  an  Independent  agency 
within  Ilia  Ifatlonal  Instltuto  of  Health  un- 
der a  DIzaotor  rspofting  to  the  Prsaldent.  8. 
1838.  P/8 170177.1971. 

BmUh  Profettlem  gdneationet  Aaeltenee 
AtaendmenU  of  19ri.—Jkmeoae  tttia  vn  of 
the  PubUe  Baaltti  Samoa  Aot  to  aiKtand  tba 
prngrain  for  6  yean  aad  to  expand  and  Im- 
profa  t&a  Ifatlon'a  raaounaa  for  ttaa.tnliitiig 
of  pbftktum  aad  aMMr  paofiMatonal  baaltb 
paraonnal  and  antborlaaa  66,»«64)00j000  for 
flaoal  yaan  1979-76  for  atioh 
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Bolldatee,  exteode,  and  tocreases  the  scope 
of,  grante  for  oonstructloii  of  health  research, 
education,  and  Ubrary  facilities  and  eetab- 
llahes  an  additional  program  of  loan  guaran- 
teea  and  Intereet  subsidies  for  suob  construc- 
tion; establlshee  awards  based  on  enrollment 
to  educational  Institutions  covering  one- 
third  of  the  average  per-stiulent  educational 
coet;  extends  and  Increeees  the  m^'rityn^rw 
level  of  direct  student  loans  and  student 
soholanhlpe  and  adds  a  program  of  loan 
guarantees;  establishes  awards  based  on  en- 
rollment for  graduate  medlcaJ  and  dental 
education;  piwldee  for  grants  to  schools  In 
flnanolal  distress;  adds  a  new  program  of 
grants  to  hsalth  or  educational  entltlee  for 
training  In  family  medicine;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  H.R.  8629.  P/H  July  1,  1971. 
P/S  amended  July  14,  1971.  In  conference. 

Health  Profesaions  Student  loan*  and 
Scholarships  —  Extension.  —  Amended  the 
PubUc  HeaUb  Service  Act  to  extend  for  1 
year,  until  June  30,  1972,  the  loan  and  schol- 
arship prorisions  for  students  of  the  health 
prof  eeslons.  Public  Law  93-62. 

Nurse  Training  Act  Amendments  of  1971. — 
Amends  title  vm  of  the  PuUlc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  extend  for  3  years  the  program  of 
asaiatanoe  to  sohoola  and  students  of  profee- 
sional  nursing;  authorizes  a  total  of  $1.1 
billion  tor  fiscal  years  1972-74;  extends  and 
broadens  the  program,  of  construction  grante 
for  nursing  education  facilities  and  adds  au- 
thority for  loan  guaranteee  and  Interest  suh- 
sidlee;  extends  emd  broadens  the  authority 
for  special  project  grants  for  improvement  In 
nurse  training;  autborizes  a  new  program 
of  capitation  grants  to  schools  of  nursing 
to  replace  the  preeent  focmxila  grant  author- 
ity; extends  and  broadens  the  authority  for 
niu«ing  sohoUrshlps  for  needy  students;  and 
oontalna  other  provisions.  H.R.  8630.  P/H 
July  1,  1971.  P/S  amended  July  14,  1971. 
In  conference. 

Public  Health  Service  Hospital  and  Out- 
patient Clinics. — ^Required  that  Public 
Health  Service  hoepltals  and  clinics  remain 
open  and  continue  to  perform  their  multiple 
responslbilltleB  through  fiscal  year  1972,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  Secretary  of  He«Jth,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  Congress  should  ex- 
plore how  these  facilities  can  beet  be  used 
In  the  future  to  offer  comprehensive  health 
care  to  Pederal  beneficiaries  to  meet  the 
needs  for  health  services  of  the  Nation  at 
large,  and  particularly  of  medically  under- 
aerved  areas.  8.  Con.  Ree.  6.  Senate  adopted 
June  29,  1971.  P/H  amended  Augiut  2,  1971. 
ROxraxNo  ams  uxban  devxlopmknt 
Land  Use  Planning. — Increases  authoriza- 
tions for  comprehensive  planning  grants  and 
open  space  land  grants  from  6430  million  to 
t470  mlllloin  and  6S60  mHH/^n  to  $660  mllUon, 
reqjecUvely.  8J.  Ree.  62.  P/8  July  16,  1071. 
nmiAHa 
Blackfeet  and  Oros  Ventre  Tribet,  Mon- 
tana.— ^Authorizes  division  and  dlspoaltlon  of 
Judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  Montana, 
and  the  Oros  Ventre  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belk- 
nap Reservation,  Montana.  8.  671.  P/S  Match 
11,  1971. 

Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  lYfbes 
0/  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Montana. — ^Au- 
thorizes dlspoaltlon  of  Judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Confederated  Sallah  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  PUthead  Reserva- 
tion, Montana.  S.  603.  P/S  August  2,  1071. 

Iowa  Tribee  of  Oklahoma  and  of  Kantas 
and  Nebraska.— AuthoTimed  division  and  dls- 
poeltlon  of  Judgment  funds  awarded  to  the 
Iowa  Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  yanaaii  and  Ne- 
braska. Public  Law  93-30. 

PemWna  Band  of  Chippewa  Indiana. — Au- 
thorized   distribution    of    Judgment    funds 
awarded  to  the  Pembina  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians.  Public  Law  93-09. 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Trfbee  of  Sioux 
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Indians. — Authorizes  distribution  to  the  Sis- 
seton and  Wahpeton  Tribes  of  Sioux  Tru^j^nn 
of  their  portion  of  Judgment  funds  awarded 
to  the  Mississippi  Sioux  inrfiftna  s.  1463. 
P/8  June  8. 1971. 

ShoshOTie-Bannock  Tribe  of  Idaho;  Sho- 
shone Tribe  of  Wyoming;  Bannock  Tribe  and 
the  Shoshone  Nation  or  Tribe. — Authorizes 
dl^Msition  and  distribution  of  Judgment 
funds  awarded  to  the  Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribes  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho;  the  Shoahone 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
Uon,  Wyoming;  and  the  Bannock  Tribe  and 
the  Shoshone  Nation  and  Tribe  of  Indians, 
8. 101.  P/S  June  8. 1971. 

Snohomish  Tribe,  Upper  Skagit  rrtbe,  a;id 
Snoqualmie  and  Skykomish  Tribes. — Author- 
ized distribution  of  judgment  funds  awarded 
to  the  Snohomish  Tribe,  the  Upper  Skagit 
Tribe,  and  the  Snoqualmie  and  Skykomish 
Tribes.  Public  Law  92-30. 

INTXXIfATIONAI. 

Passport  fees. — ^Authorized  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  to  receive  the  fee  of  $2 
for  execution  of  an  implication  for  a  pass- 
port. Public  Law  93-14. 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  Amend- 
ment.— Brought  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries Act  of  1950  into  accord  with  two  new 
protocols  which  amend  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Northwest  AUantlc  Plah- 
erlee.  HH.  9181.  Public  Law  93-     . 

Peace  Corps  Authorization. — ^Authorizes 
677,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1073  opeimOons 
of  the  Peace  Corpe.  S.  2260.  P/S  August  3, 
1971  HJl.  9166.  H.  Cal. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.— 
Authorizes  $35  mlUloin  for  fiscal  year  1972  to 
the  Department  of  State  for  grants  to  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  S.  18. 
P/S  August  2.  1971. 

Wheat  Price  Negotiations. — Requests  the 
President  to  ask  the  International  Wheat 
Council  to  request  the  Secretary  General  of 
UNCTAD  to  convene  a  negotiating  confer- 
ence with  a  view  toward  the  negotiation  of 
suitable  provisions  relating  to  the  prices  of 
wheat  and  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
members  In  reepect  to  International  trade 
In  wheat.  8.  Res.  186.  Senate  adopted  July 
13,  1971. 


Additional  Protocol  II  to  the  Treaty  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  LaUn 
America. — Designed  for  signature  of  states 
possessing  nuclear  weapons,  the  protocol 
commits  the  United  States,  subject  to  Its 
clarifying  Interpretations,  to  reepect  the 
alms  and  provisions  of  the  treaty,  not  to  con- 
tribute In  any  way  to  the  violation  of  the 
treaty,  and  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use 
uuolear  weapone  against  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Statee  for  which  the  treaty  is  In  force. 
Ex.  H.  (91-2)  Reeolutlon  of  rattficaUon 
agreed  to  April  19, 1971. 

flryon-C/iomorro  Treaty  of  1914 — Termi- 
nation.—t:x.  L.  (91-3) .  Resolution  of  ratlflca- 
tlon  agreed  to  February  17, 1971. 

Extradition  Treaty  With  Spain. — Covers  23 
extraditable  ofl^enses,  including  aircraft  hi- 
jacking and  offenses  relating  to  narcotic 
drugs.  Ex.  N.  (91-2).  Resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion agreed  to  February  17, 1971. 

/ntemationol  Wheat  Agreement.  1971. — ^Re- 
placed the  International  Oralns  Arrangement 
of  1967,  which  expired  on  June  30,  1971.  with 
a  new  Wheat  Trade  Convention  to  continue 
International  co<q>eratlon  In  wheat  trade  and 
a  new  Food  Aid  Convention  to  continue  the 
commitment  whereby  parties  contribute  food 
aid  to  develc^lng  countries.  Ex.  P  (83-1). 
Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to  July  13, 
1971. 

rrvaty  With  Mexico  Providing  for  the  Re- 
covery and  Return  of  Stolen  ArchaeologicaL 
Historical  and  C%iltural  Properties. — Ex.  K 
(91-2).  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
Feburary  11,  1971. 


Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped — 
Sale  of  Products  and  Services. — Amend  the 
Wagner -OTJay  Act  to  extend  the  special  pri- 
ority in  the  selling  of  certai.n  producte  to  the 
Federal  Government  now  reserved  tar  the 
blind  to  the  other  severely  handicapped,  as- 
suring, however,  that  the  blind  will  have  first 
preference,  and  to  expand  the  category  of 
contracts  under  which  the  blind  and  other 
severely  handicapped  wotild  have  priority  to 
Include  services  as  well  as  products,  reserving 
to  the  blind  first  preference  for  6  years  after 
enactment;  authorized  $200,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1973.  1978,  and  1974.  PuUlc  Law 
92-28. 

Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. — ^Pro- 
vided for  programs  of  public  service  employ- 
ment for  unemployed  persons  and  authorlaed 
therefor  $760  million  for  fiscal  year  1073  and 
$1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973,  which  fun<k 
shall  cease  to  be  obligated  when  the  national 
rate  of  unen[^>loyment  recedes  below  4.5  per- 
cent; established  a  Special  Employment  As- 
sistance Program  to  be  used  for  public  serv- 
ice jobs  in  local  areas  where  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  6  percent  or  more  and  author- 
ized therefor  $360  mllUon  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1073  and  1973;  and  contained  other  pro- 
visions. PubUc  Law  93-54. 

Railioay  Labor-Management  Dispute. — De- 
signed to  end  a  nationwide  railroad  strike  by 
extending  untU  October  1, 1971  the  period  for 
negotiations  with  respect  to  an  erinting  imu- 
way  labor-management  dilute  and  by  pro- 
viding retroactive  wage  Increases  for  em- 
ployees concerned  in  the  dlqtute.  PubUc  Law 
92-17. 

MXMOBIALa  AMD  TXZBUTES 

Harry  S.  Truman. — Saluted  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  for  his  extraordinary  record  of 
national  service,  and  extended  the  best  wishes 
of  the  Senate  for  a  happy  elgbty-eeventh 
birthday.  8.  Res.  118.  Senate  adopted  May  6. 
1971.  H.  Res.  422.  House  adopted  May  S,  1971. 

President  Nixon's  Proposed  Journey  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. — Commend  the 
President  for  his  outstanding  Initiative  In 
furtherance  of  U.S.  foreign  relatlona  by  de- 
ciding to  undertake  a  "Journey  for  peace"  to 
the  People's  RepubUc  of  China  and  offers 
Congress'  fuU  support  to  him  In  seeking  the 
normalization  of  relations  with  that  country. 
S.  Con.  Res.  38.  Senate  adopted  August  2. 
1971. 

PaOCLAMATIONS 

Human  Development  Month  and  VoHin- 
tary  Overseas  Aid  Week. — Authorized  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of  May  0. 
1971,  aa  "Voluntary  Overaeae  Aid  Weak" 
and  the  month  of  May,  1971  as  "Human 
Development  Month"  in  recognition  of  the 
25th  AxuUversary  of  the  American  volun- 
tary foreign  aid  programs  and  the  Interna- 
tional Walk  for  Development.  S.  Con.  Res. 
22.  Senate  adapted  AprU  29,  1971.  Bouse 
adopted  May  6. 1971. 

Medical  Library  Associatfon  Dey. — Author- 
ized the  President  to  Issue  a  prodamatlon 
designating  June  1.  1971  as  Medical  Library 
Association  Day.  Public  Law  93-23. 

National  Moon  Walk  Day. — Requested  the 
President  to  designate  July  30.  1971,  as  "Na- 
tional Moon  Walk  Day."  PtriiUo  Law  93-56. 

National  Peace  Corps  Week. — Authorized 
the  Prealdent  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  on  May  30. 
1971  and  ending  June  5.  1971  ea  "National 
Peace  Corpe  Week"  and  to  Invite  the  Na- 
tion's OovertMrs  and  mayors  to  issue  «<w««>m- 
proclamations.  Public  Law  93-30. 

National  Star  Route  Mail  Carriers  Week. — 
Authorised  the  President  te  designate  the 
last  fuU  week  in  July  of  1971  as  "National 
Star  Route  Mall  CSurters  Week"  and  calls 
upon  the  Postal  Service  to  obeerve  such 
week  with  appropriate  lecogtUtlon  to  tlkooe 
carriers.  PubUo  Iaw  93-86. 
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National  Week  of  Ooneem  for  Priaonert  of 
War/Miating  in  Action. — Authorized  the 
BrasldBiit  to  dflslgxMtt*  tb«  week  begUmlag 
Much  ai,  1071  M  "NatlODaJ  Week  of  Oon- 
oem  for  Prtsoaen  of  War/MlsBlng  in  Action." 
Public  Law  92-6. 

Trial  Lauryert  Week.— Designated  the  week 
commencing  August  1,  1971,  aa  "American 
Trial  Lawyers  Week."  Public  Law  93-61. 

Volunteen  of  America  WeeK — Autborlaed 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week 
of  March  1971  as  "Volunteers  of  America 
Week."  Public  Law  93-8. 

Year  of  World  Minority  Language 
Groups. — ^Authorised  the  President  to  desig- 
nate 1971  as  the  "Year  of  World  Minority 
Language  Groups."  S.J.  Res.  106.  Public  Law 
93-     . 

Youth  Appreciation  Week. — Provided  for 
the  observance  of  "Youth  Appreciation  Week" 
beginning  the  second  Monday  in  November, 
1971.  Pobllo  lAw  9%-*a. 

nsouBcx  saujtur 

Arches  National  Park,  Utah. — ^Provides  for 
the  establishment  In  Utah  of  the  Arches  Na- 
tional Park  to  consist  of  some  73,154  acres. 
S.  30.  P/S  June  31.  1971. 

Buffalo  National  River. — SBtabltshes  Mm 
Buffalo  National  River  In  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, said  area  to  Include  not  more  than 
95,732  acres.  S.  7.  P/S  May  21,  1971. 

Canyonlands  National  Park,  Vtah. — Pro- 
vides for  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  Canyonland  National  Park  in  Utah  to  in- 
clude certain  superlative  areas  omitted  when 
the  park  was  established  in  1964,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  foxir  additional  tracts  totaling  ap- 
proximately 79,618  acres.  S.  26.  P/S  June  21, 
1971. 

Capitol  Reef  National  Park.  Utoft.— Pro- 
vides for  the  establiahment  of  the  Capitol 
Reef  National  Park  in  Utah,  for  a  total  park 
area  of  341,671  acres.  S.  39.  P/S  June  31, 
1971. 

Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.— Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Metropolitan  New  York  City  the 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  to  be  com- 
prised of  not  more  than  36,360  acres.  &  1862. 
P/S  August  6. 1971. 

Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area, 
Vtah  and  Arizona. — Provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Olen  Canyon  National  Rec- 
reation Area  in  Arizona  and  Utah  to  com- 
prise approximately  1,386310  acres  of  land 
and  water.  S.  37.  P/S  June  21, 1971. 

Horses  and  Burros. — Provides  protection  to 
wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on  pub- 
lic lands;  places  the  animals  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  purposes  of  management  of  the  animals 
as  components  of  the  public  lands;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  8.  1116.  P/S  June  29, 
1971. 

Interstate  Compact  to  Conserve  Oil  and 
Gas. — Consents  to  an  extension  and  renewal 
of  the  interstate  compact  to  Insure  oU  and 
gas.  SJ.  Res.  73.  P/S  August  6,  1971. 

Kortet  Unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  Project, 
Wyoming. — Permits  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  operate  the  Kortes  unit  so  as  to 
maintain  sufBcient  flows  In  the  North  Platte 
River  below  Kortes  Dam  to  enhance  flaberles. 
8. 133.  P/8  July  31,  1971. 

Lincoln  Back  Country,  Lewis  and  Clark  and 
Lolo  National  Forests,  Montana. — Directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  wilder- 
ness the  national  forest  lands  known  as  the 
Lincoln  Back  Country,  and  parts  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  Forests  in  Mon- 
tana. S.  484.  P/S  April  6, 1971. 

Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site,  Illi- 
nois.— ^Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with 
<lonated  or  appropriated  fvuids,  or  exchange, 
the  foi-mer  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  In 
Springfield,  nilnoU.  HJt.  9798.  PubUc  Law 
93- 


Middle  Snake  River— Prohibition  of  Li- 
censing of  Hydroelectric  Projects. — Suspends 
until  September  30,  1978,  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  accept  ap- 
plications or  grant  licenses  or  permits  for 
construction  of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the 
Middle  Snake  River  below  H^s  Canyon  Dam 
along  the  Idaho-Oregon  and  Idaho-Wash- 
ington borders.  This  will  provide  time  for 
studies  of  the  highest  and  best  future  devel- 
opment of  the  Middle  Snake  River.  8.  488. 
P/S  June  38, 1971. 

Minam  River  Canyon,  Oregon,  Wilderness 
Area. — Provides  for  adding  approximately 
80,000  acres  of  the  Minam  River  Canyon  area 
to  the  330,000-acire  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness,  lo- 
cated in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State 
of  Oregon,  which  was  established  by  the  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1964.  S.  493.  P/S  June  4,  1971. 

Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  Amend- 
ments.— Amends  the  Act  to  suppwrt  research 
and  training  centers  through  the  authoriza- 
tion of  matching  grants  to  each  State  of 
$100,000  in  flscal  year  1973,  $150,000  in  fiscal 
year  1973,  $200,000  in  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
$250,000  in  fiscal  year  1975  and  succeeding 
fiscal  years;  authorizes  additional  funds  for 
special  mineral  resource  research  projects; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  635.  P/S 
July  19, 1971. 

Pine  Mountain  Wilderness,  Arizona. — ^Es- 
tablishes the  Pine  Mountain  Wilderness 
within  and  as  a  part  of  the  Prescott  and 
Tonto  National  Forests.  Arizona,  comprising 
an  area  of  19,669  acres.  S.  959.  P/S  August 
2,  1971. 

Preservation  of  historical  and  archeological 
data. — Amends  a  1960  law  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  conducts  archeological 
salvage  programs  at  reservoir  construction 
sites,  to  include  within  the  scope  of  such 
activity  all  Federal  or  federally  assisted  or 
authorized  construction  projects,  such  as 
major  airports,  roads  and  public  housing 
projects,  and  other  construction  which  alters 
the  terrain;  authorizes  construction  agencies 
to  use  or  transfer  up  to  one  percent  of  funds 
appropriated  for  a  project  to  the  Secretary 
for  survey  and  salvage  work;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  1245.  P/3  August  6,  1971. 

Reclamation  investigation  costs. — Makes 
the  costs  of  investigations  of  potential  Fed- 
eral reclamation  projects  nonreimbiursable. 
8.  24.  P/S  July  31,  1971. 

Reclamation  project  feasibility  studies. — 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
undertake  feasibility  investigations  of  six 
Federal  reclamation  projects.  S.  2348.  P/S 
August  5,  1971. 

Saline  water  conversion  program. — ^Ex- 
tended the  Federal  saline  water  conversion 
program  for  5  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year 
1972  and  authorized  $27,025,000  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  redirected  and  extended  the  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  program;  and 
contained  other  provisions.  PubUc  Law  92-60. 

Santa  We,  Gila,  Cibola,  and  Carson  Na- 
tional Forest  boundaries,  New  Mexico. — Ex- 
tends the  boxindartes  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Olla, 
Cibola,  and  Carson  National  Forests,  New 
Mexico,  to  Include  certain  public  and  private 
lands.  8.  447.  P/S  August  2,  1971. 

Small  RecIam.ation  Loan  Program  Act. — 
Removes  the  requirement  that  Irrigation  be 
the  primary  purpose  of  a  project;  Increases 
the  limit  on  the  total  cost  of  each  eligible 
project;  increases  the  amount  of  loan  funds 
authorized  for  each  proposal;  and  Increases 
the  total  authorization  for  program  appro- 
priations from  $200  million  to  $300  million. 
S.  1028.  P/S  July  31,  1971. 

Sycamore  Canyon  Wildemess,  Arizona. — 
Designates  46,500  acres  as  the  Sycamore 
Canyon  Wilderness  within  and  as  a  part  of 
the  Coconino,  Kalbab,  and  Prescott  National 
Forests,  Arizona.  S.  960.  P/S  August  2,  1971. 

Upper  Snake  River  Reclamation  Project. — 
Authorizes  construction,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  potential  Salmon  Falls  dlvl- 


aloa  at  the  Upper  Snake  Rivsr  radamaUoa 
project  In  south-oentral  Idaho,  which  would 
provide  Irrigation  water  and  minor  flah  and 
wildlife  conservation  benefits.   8.  483.  P/8 
Jime  28,  1971. 

Washakie  Wilderness  and  the  Shoshone  Na- 
tional Forest,  Wyoming. — n—lgnatea  the 
atratifled  Primitive  Area  as  a  part  of  tba 
Waahakle  Wilderness,  hacvtotan  known  m 
the  South  Absaroka  WUdemess,  Hhoahona 
National  Forest.  Wyoming.  8.  160.  P/S  May 
31, 1971. 

Water  Pollution  Control. — ^Extended  for  8 
months  (through  September  80,  1971)  au- 
thorizations for  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Acrt.  PubUc  Law 
92-60. 

Water  Resoureea  Planning  Act  Amend- 
ments.— Placed  an  authorization  oetllng  of 
$1.6  million  annually  on  admlnlfltratlve  ex- 
penses of  the  Water  Resources  Ooundl  and 
retained  the  existing  authorlBatlaa  ceUlng 
of  $6  million  annually  on  funding  for  river 
basin  commissions.  Public  Law  93-37. 

Whales — Moratorium  in  EiUing. — ^Requests 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  call  for  an  Inter- 
national moratorlimi  of  10  years  on  the  kill- 
ing of  all  species  of  whales.  8 J.  Res.  118. 
P/8  June  39,  1971. 

■PAO 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration Authorization, — ^Authorized  $3364.- 
950.000  for  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1972  as  fol- 
lows: $2,603300,000  for  research  and  develop- 
ment; $68,400,000  for  construction  of  facul- 
ties; and  $693360,000  for  research  and  pro- 
gram management.  HH.  7109.  Public  Iaw 
93-     . 

ntANSPOBTATION    AND   COMICXTNICATIONB 

Amateur  Radio  Operators. — Amended  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  permit  the 
Federal  Communications  Conunlsslon  to  is- 
sue licenses  for  the  operation  of  amateur 
radio  stations  by  aliens  who  have  filed  a 
declaration  of  Intention  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  8.  486.  PuUlc  Law 
93-    . 

Boat  Safety  Act. — Provided  a  coordinated 
national  boating  safety  program  involving 
both  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the  States; 
required  manufacturers  to  provide  safer 
boats  and  boating  equipment  to  the  public 
thnmgh  compliance  with  safety  standards 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation; authorized  federal  grant-in-aid 
incentive  payments  to  states  which  have  an 
accepted  state  boating  safety  program  or 
indicate  an  Intention  to  establish  such  a 
program;  and  contained  other  provisions. 
HJL  19.  PubUo  Law  92-     . 

Coast  Guard  Authorization. — Authorized 
$236360,000  for  fiscal  year  1972  for  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishments  for  the 
Coast  Guard;  and  contained  other  provisions. 
H  Jl.  6206.  Public  Law  92-     . 

High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act 
Extension. — Removes  the  ceiling  and  termi- 
nation date  on  authorization  for  reeearch 
and  development  in  the  field  of  high  speed 
ground  transportation.  8.  979.  P/8  June  16, 
1971. 

Maritime  Auttiorization,  1971. — ^Author- 
ized $229,687,000  for  acquisition,  oonstrue- 
tlon,  or  reconstruction  of  vessels  and  oon- 
struction-dlflarentlal  subsidy  and  cost  of 
national  defense  features  Incident  to  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  and  recondi- 
tioning oi  ships;  $239,146300  for  paymmit  at 
obUgatlona  incurred  for  operating-differen- 
tial subsidy:  $36  million  for  research  and 
devriopment  actlvlttes;  $4,318300  for  mime 
fleet  expenses;  $73  million  for  maritime 
training  at  the  Merchant  ICartne  Academy 
at  Kings  Point,  N.Y.:  and  $2370,000  i<k  State 
marine  schools.  Public  Law  93-88. 

Maritim*  £ienw— Permitted  a  supplier  wbo 
furnishes  necessaries  to  a  veeeel  to  acquire 
a  lien  on  a  chartered  vessel  for  sudh  neoss- 
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■urles  despite  a  "proUMtlcm  of  Uen"  clause 
in  tbe  ohartOT  party.  HJt.  6389.  Putdio  Uar 
89-    . 

Sail  Paamnger  System  Review. — ^Directs  the 
Natloaal  Hallmed  Paeeenger  Corporation  to 
make  a  study  with  respect  to  expanding  the 
baslo  national  rail  passenger  system;  author- 
ises therefor  $100300;  and  requires  a  report 
thersoQ  to  Ocmgrese  by  June  16,  1971.  SJ. 
Res.  oa.  P/8  Itey  11. 1971. 

Sonio  Booms — Regulation. — Prohibits,  with 
certain  exoepUona,  openMtm  of  clvU  air- 
craft at  a  speed  greater  than  eound  (maoh 
1)  over  tbe  United  Statee  eoEcept  by  au- 
thorization of  the  Fednal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration; proTldes  that  aupersonlo  transport 
(S8T)  prototypes  comply  with  existing  noise 
standards  applicable  to  new  subsonic  Jets; 
and  requires  the  Secretsry  of  Tranaportatlon 
to  submit  to  Oongrees  and  the  public  a  re- 
port covering  aU  aspects  of  the  prototype 
program  when  It  le  completed.  8.  1117.  P/8 
Ifsrch  19. 1971. 

Supplemental  Maritime  Authorization. — 
Authorized  an  additional  $80  million  (from 
$193  million  to  $273  million)  in  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  flscal  year  1971  for 
payment  of  obligations  incurred  for  operat- 
ing-differential subsidy  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Commerce  Department. 
PubUc  Law  93-31. 

Uniform  Time  Act  of  1969  Amendment. — 
Permits  a  State  split  by  time  zones  to  ex- 
empt that  area  of  the  State  lying  within  a 
given  time  zone  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  providing  for  the 
advancement  of  time  (daylight  saving  time) 
between  2:00  a.m.  on  tbe  last  Sunday  In 
April  and  2:00  ajn.  on  the  last  Sunday  In 
October.  8.  904.  P/S  May  18,  1971. 

Vessel  Bridge-to- Bridge  Radiotelephone 
Act. — Required  a  radiotelephone  on  certain 
vessels  in  order  to  reduce  vessel  ooUislons  and 
other  mishaps.  PubUc  Law  93-63. 


Group  Mortgage  Insurance. — ^Authorized 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
purchase  a  commercial  policy  to  provide 
mortgage  protection  life  Insurance  for  seri- 
ously disabled  veterans — prlndpaUy  service- 
connected  paraplegic  and  quadriplegic  vet- 
erans— who  have  received  grants  for  si>e- 
claUy  adc4>ted  bousing.  H.R.  943.  PubUc  Law 
93-     . 

Medical  Information  Exchange  Program. — 
Exteiuled  the  authority  of  tbe  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
exchange  of  medical  information  and  author- 
ized such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  through 
flscal  year  1976.  HJl.  4763.  Public  Law  93-     . 

Sale  of  Direct  Loans. — Authorized  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  seU  at 
prices  which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable 
under  prevaUing  mortgage  conditions  direct 
loans  n^xule  to  veterans  piuvuant  to  chapter 
37,  tiUe  38,  United  States  Code.  Hit.  3344. 
PubUo  Law  92-    . 


U.S.    RELATIONS   WITH   MAINLAND 
CHINA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Oeorge  Watt,  a  citizen  of  Oreat  Britain, 
was  the  site  engineer  for  a  British  firm 
building  a  textile  plant  in  Lanchow,  capi- 
tal of  Kansu  Province  in  mainland  China. 
After  arriving  in  Lanchow  in  December 
1966,  he  was  falsely  arrested  as  a  spy. 
subjected  to  Communist-style  "trials," 
savagely  beaten,  and  kept  in  various 
prisons  for  three  and  a  half  years.  Just 
prior  to  the  President's  announcemoit 
that  he  would  visit  Peking,  Mr.  Watt  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  to  testlftr  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions but  was  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  a  rule  preventing  the  testimony  of  for- 
eign nationata. 


I  feel  Mr.  Watt's  accoimt  of  his  tragic 
years  in  Communist  China  Is  of  extreme 
interest  and  pertinent  to  the  amount  of 
attention  at  present  surrounding  our  re- 
lations with  mainland  China.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Another  matter  of  interest  to  all  of 
those  seeking  a  balanced  view  of  our  re- 
lationships in  the  Far  East  is  the  speech 
delivered  by  Ambassador  James  C.  H. 
Shen  of  the  Republic  of  China  to  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco  on 
July  28.  Ambassador  Shen  offers  an  ar- 
ticulate evaluation  of  the  ties  which  have 
bound  the  United  States  and  Taiwan  in 
friendship  and  cooperation  since  1949, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  follow- 
ing Mr.  Watt's  testimony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Tebthcont  PaxPAaxD  roa  Pusxmtation  to 
THX  Senate  Foreign  Reuitions  Coic- 
Mnm,  JriT  20,  1971,  bt  Gkobgk  Watt, 
BainsH  CmzEN  and  Paisoir^  or  trs 
RxD  Chinesx  roB  3  Txazs 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  first  thank  you  for 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  provide  testi- 
mony today  to  you  and  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

As  some  of  you  may  know  I  was  the  Brit- 
ish engineer  who  was  imprisoned  on  a  false 
spying  charge  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
for  three  yeaia.  During  that  time,  and  this 
may  be  of  some  Interest  to  you  and  the 
American  people,  I  observed  two  and  man- 
aged to  speak  with  another  of  the  American 
prisoners  the  Chinese  Communists  have  held 
in  soUtary  confinement  under  inhuman  con- 
ditions for  years  and  years  on  end. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  my  yean  in  China 
both  inside  and  outside  poUtlcal  prison  walls 
gives  me  an  unrivaled  exi>erience  and  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  respectf\illy  offer  my  com- 
ments for  your  consideration  on  why  the 
Red  Chinese  totalitarian  regime  should  not 
be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  Mid  that  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime Is  firmly  eetabllshed  on  the  mRiniund 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  wiU  soon  be 
overthrown.  It  is  said  that  it  is  a  futUe  effort 
to  Ignore  750  million  human  beings  and  deny 
them  a  voice  in  the  world  organization. 

But  the  devastating  "Cultural  Revolu- 
tion"— a  period  of  severe  internal  disorders  is 
only  now  ebbing.  Its  total  effects  on  the  peo- 
ple and  the  coiintry  are  yet  to  be  measured. 
A  military  dictatorship  under  the  direction 
of  Lin  Piao  today  controls  Mainland  China. 
And  an  increasingly  frail  Mao  wiU  be  78  in 
December.  In  tbe  past  few  months  more 
Chinese  have  attempted  to  escape  to  free- 
dom in  Hong  Kong  than  East  Qermans  have 
ever  tried  to  go  over  or  under  the  Berlin  WaU 
since  it  was  erected  in  1961.  Tlie  Chinese 
Communist  Party  is  so  imcertain  of  its  power 
that  it  has  been  unable  to  decide  on  a  new 
president  since  unseating  and  imprlaonlng 
Liu  Sbao-chl  in  November,  1968. 

All  of  this  Indicates  to  many  educated  ob- 
servers that  the  hunger  for  freedom  stlU 
exists,  that  there  are  big  cracks  yet  In  the 
structure  of  the  Communist  regime,  that 
the  Communists  are  not  necessarUy  per- 
manent rulers  of  tbe  Chinese  people. 

Let  me  add  that  I  have  heard  that  a  big 
reason  for  "ri^jprochement"  is  the  lure  of 
trade  with  Red  China.  As  a  British  business- 
man with  some  e]q;>erience  in  this  area  I 
would  say  that  the  "lure"  is  unlikely  to  bring 
much  In  tbe  way  of  concrete  results— except 
to  further  enhance  the  economic  power  the 
Western  World  can  give  the  Red  Chinese 
government  to  hold  the  Chinese  people  In 
bondage. 

Wltb  all  of  this  as  background  It  seems 


to  me  to  be  incredible  to  consider  admitting 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  and  thus 
firmly  establish  the  Communist  dictatorah^ 
in  power.  To  do  this  would  truly  be  to  ignore 
the  760  million  Chinese  people  and  deny 
them  the  representation  in  the  XJH.  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  a  govenunent  of  their 
own  choosing  and  representing  their  own  in- 
terests, not  a  self-appointed  bunch  of  Fu- 
olats  that  represents  no  one  but  itself. 

But  let  me  give  you  some  background  on 
myself — my  career  and  my  experiences  In 
China. 

I  arrived  at  Lanchow  a  week  before  Christ- 
mas in  1966.  I  went  to  China  to  sincerely 
make  a  success  of  my  mission,  to  carry  out 
my  work  under  which  I  knew  from  previous 
expwience  In  underdeveloped  countries 
wovUd  be  under  difficult  conditions.  But  I 
was  confident  our  offer  of  friendship  to- 
wards the  local  people  woiUd  be  recipro- 
cated and  together  with  our  Joint  efforts  we 
would  be  succeesf  uL 

Shortly  after  arrival  it  did  not  take  me 
long  to  reaUze  both  from  my  conversations 
with  my  coUeagues  of  various  natlonaUties 
and  by  my  own  observations  that  law  and 
order  were  completely  broken  down  .  .  .  and 
the  masses  of  the  Chinese  people  were  in  a 
state  which  I  can  only  describe  as  a  mixture 
of  fear  and  bewilderment ...  I  had  previously 
discovered  from  my  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  people  Uvlng  under  the  Conununlst 
system  are  reluctant  to  accept  responsibil- 
ity and  make  decisions.  And  while  I  ex- 
pected that  this  pattern  would  apply  In 
Communist  China,  nevertheless  I  was  sur- 
prised that  it  did  In  fact  apply  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  In  Russia  wlille  people  were 
reluctant  to  make  decisions  and  accept  re- 
^onaibiUty  they  could  be  persuaded  to  do 
so.  In  Communist  China,  it  was  virtuaUy  im- 
possible to  so  persuade  them. 

I  was  stopping  at  a  hotel  in  Lanchow  which 
the  Chinese  described  as  the  "Friendship 
Hotel."  There  were  some  20  other  forelgnws 
from  several  companies.  They  were  in  a  state 
of  anxiety  because  as  I  learned  several  days 
prior  to  my  arrival  the  super  sensitive  revolu- 
tionary masses  had  discovered  some  aUeged 
sUgbt  «*  insult  and  bad  burst  into  the  hotel, 
assaulted  engineers  and  their  wives  and  be- 
selged  the  hotel  as  a  howling  crowd  for  ten 
days.  The  Occidentals  were  cowered  into  a 
smaU  room  at  the  end  of  a  corridor  with 
their  wives  and  children  and  deprived  of  pro- 
per food  for  several  days.  The  authorities  did 
nothing  about  this  situation. 

Towards  the  end  of  my  first  week  In  Lan- 
chow I  was  taking  a  Sunday  stroU  with  a 
British  CoUeague,  accompanied  of  course  by 
my  intwpreter,  Mr.  Oin,  along  the  road  which 
led  from  the  hotel  to  the  dty. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  hotel, 
near  the  bank  of  the  YeUow  River  we  saw  a 
group  of  about  a  dozen  Red  Guard  ahead 
of  us.  They  were  shouting,  blowing  whistles, 
and  were  obviously  highly  excited.  One  of 
them  was  carrying  a  bundle. 

Suddenly  he  threw  the  bundle  to  the 
ground  and  they  aU  gathered  around,  red 
books  containing  the  thoughts  of  Mao  raised 
above  their  heads,  shouting. 

Then  they  walked  on  still  cheering. 

The  bundle  was  the  nude  body  of  a  boy 
of  about  three  years  old.  He  was  dead  and 
had  been  badly  burnt. 

It  was  my  first  taste  of  the  savagery  which 
covtld  be  so  suddenly  unleashed  In  this 
frightening  country.  I  felt  phyalcaUy  sick. 

The  other  Briton  and  I  looked  at  each 
other  with  horror.  Then  I  felt  Mr.  Oln  puU- 
ing  at  my  elbow  and  saying:  "Come,  come. 
No  photographs,"  and  then  he  held  my 
camera. 


Months  later  I  was  to  learn  that  this 
a  fairly  common  form  of  action  against 
"enemies  of  the  people."  A  wife,  husband, 
or  ohUd  would  be  klUed  or  badly  maltreated 
to  Intimidate  the  offender's  family. 

Two  senior  Chinese  engineers  had  Invited 
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all  the  Buropeans  at  the  Prlen<Uhlp  Bbtel 
to  dinner.  It  was  a  mucb  better  meal  than 
w«  usually  had  there  and  the  wine  flowed. 
One  of  our  hosts,  who  could  specJc  EngUab, 
made  a  q>eech  saying  the  dinner  was  to  wel* 
come  xis  to  China. 

It  was  a  couple  of  days  later  that  Mr.  Oln 
suggested  that  I  might  like  to  vlalt  the  curio 
and  antique  shop  In  the  city.  It  Is  situated 
In  a  comer  of  a  wide  open  space  called  Antl- 
Revlslonlst  Square.  When  we  approached  the 
shop  the  square  was  filled  with  a  howling 
mob. 

Then  I  saw  my  host  of  two  nights  before. 
He  was  strung  up  by  the  neck  to  a  lamp- 
poet  and  he  was  dead. 

I  txirned  to  Mr.  Oln  In  horror.  "Why.  why?" 
was  all  I  could  say. 

Solemnly  he  told  me:  "He  has  been  pun- 
lahed  for  a  nimiber  of  crimes.  He  has  taken 
the  capitalist  road  and  has  lorded  It  over 
his  comrades  by  wasting  public  funds  on 
high  living  and  needlessly  entertaining 
foreigners  " 

During  mid-August  1967  I  received  per- 
mission from  the  Lanchow  Security  Bureau 
to  leave  the  area  and  proceed  to  Hong  Kong 
via  Peking  for  a  short  holiday.  My  arrival 
In  Peking  coincided  with  the  turn  of  the 
British  diplomatic  mission  to  have  Its  officers 
destroyed  and  Its  staflT  violently  assaulted  by 
mobs  of  Red  Guards.  The  local  police  stood 
Idly  by  as  the  mobs  ravaged  the  mission,  its 
personnel  and  offices. 

I  associated  with  the  diplomats  at  this 
period  and  was  horrified  that  the  mobs  had 
dragged  British  girls  by  their  ankles  through 
the  streets,  assaulted  them  and  had  stolen 
their  personal  possessions.  The  British 
charg6  d'aflairs  was  badly  beaten  and  bled 
profusely  from  a   head   wound. 

Several  hoiirs  later  I  was  informed  offi- 
cially that  I  would  not  be  permitted  to  leave 
Peking  and  would  be  held  there  Indefinitely 
with  my  wife  and  children.  They  had  arrived 
In  Lanchow  several  weeks  earlier  and  we  had 
looked  forward  to  our  holiday  together  In 
Hong  Kong.  Actually,  becavise  of  my  fear  of 
violence  and  my  family's  safety,  we  were 
planning  to  leftvei  the  country  for  good.  I 
had,  by  an  error  In  Tudgment,  allowed  them 
to  enter  China  several  weeks  earlier  when 
there  was  a  temporary  lull  in  the  street 
fighting. 

We  were  held  under  arrest  in  Peking  at 
an  old  building.  My  wife  and  children  were 
threatened  dally  with  violence.  I  managed 
to  make  contact  with  groups  of  visiting 
Western  Maoists.  I  explained  my  predica- 
ment to  them.  They  in  turn  appealed  to 
the  Chinese  to  release  my  wife  and  children, 
as  their  threat  of  force  did  not  conform  with 
accepted  principles  of  Western  civilized  con- 
duct. The  Chinese  adhered  to  this  request 
and  permitted  my  wife  and  children  to  leave 
the  country.  But  they  continued  to  hold  me 
as  a  hostage.  After  three  more  weeks  I  was 
placed  under  arrest  by  the  Secret  Police, 
returned  to  Lanchow  where  I  was  Interro- 
gated, threatened  on  numerous  occasions 
with  Immediate  execution  and  tortured 
until  I  signed  a  false  confession  under 
duress,  that  I  was  an  imperialist  spy.  I  stUI 
carry  physical  scars  to  this  day  of  the  in- 
human treatment  accorded  me  by  the 
guards. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  of  Interrogation 
I  was  taken  to  an  open  air  mock  trial  where, 
after  pronouncing  sentence,  the  young 
female  acted  as  a  cheer  leader  for  the  thou- 
sands of  screaming,  hysterical  people  who 
danced  around  me.  spitting,  waving  and 
beating  me.  I  was  then  severely  beaten  before 
the  public  by  soldiers  with  their  rifle  butts. 
Several  days  passed  before  I  f\illy  emerged 
out  of  the  twilight  of  pain  and  found  myself 
In  Peking  In  libaX  my  political  commissars 
described  as  an  Ideological  Remoulding 
Oantsr. 

I  was  Incarcerated  there  for  the  remainder 
of  my  three  year  sentence,  In  solitary  con- 
finement. It  was  during  this  period  that  I 


was  able  to  accidentally  make  eontaot  with 
Americans,  some  of  whom  have  been  held 
under  inhumane  conditions  in  solitary  con- 
finement for  30  years  and  fed  as  I  was — 
little  more  than  slop  out  of  a  bucket  with  a 
ladle   as  our   only   utensil. 

I  managed  to  speak  a  number  of  times  to 
a  very  brave  American— a  Major  Philip  Smith 
of  yoiir  Air  Force.  Major  Smith  has  suffered 
severe  beatings  but  has  an  indomitable  spirit 
and  I  believe  will  not  let  his  spirit  be  broken 
after  six  years  In  Chinese  Communliit 
detention: 

Unfortunately,  the  other  two  I  saw — 
Richard  Fecteau  and  John  Downey — ap- 
peared to  be  completely  broken,  shuffling 
from  their  cells  down  the  prison  balls  like 
zombies.  They  have  been  there,  I  understand, 
for  some  30  years. 

Oentlemen.  when  yotir  President  vlsltB 
Peking  and  talks  with  the  Communist 
leaders  I  would  hope — ^I  would  respectfvUjf 
urge — that  he  woiold  demand  that  these 
American  prisoners  be  rrteased  before  any 
meaningful  discussions  take  place.  TlieBe 
Imprisoned  Americans  miist  not  suffer  from 
the  blind  eye  of  officialdom  and  continue  to 
be  abandoned  to  their  fate. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  angust 
committee,  let  me  sum  up  for  you.  If  I  may, 
what  I  feel  I  learned  as  a  restilt  of  my  Initial 
stay  of  nearly  10  months  and  then  three  years 
of  imprisonment  in  Communist  China. 

1.  The  Chinese  people  are  one  thing— the 
Chinese  Communist  government  is  another 
and  totally  dlffnent  thing.  I  was  the  victim 
of  the  Inhumanity,  the  brutal  indifference, 
the  total  callousness  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist government — not  the  Chinese  peiopla. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  should 
be  careful  to  make  the  same  distinctions. 

3.  The  Chinese  Communists  use  whomever 
and  whatever  they  can  to  attain  their  goals. 
As  I  have  described,  during  the  Cultural 
Revolirtlon.  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  senseless. 
incredible  acta  of  brutality,  savagwy,  and 
destruction.  Chou  Kn-lal  was  the  Premier  of 
China  presiding  with  Mao  Tse-tung  and  T.in 
Plao  ov»  the  excesses  of  the  Cultural  Bero- 
lution.  He  is  the  Premier  now  and  Mao  and 
Lin  are  still  his  superiors.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  United  States  should  be  wary  of 
accepting  at  face  value  a  government  and 
leaders  like  Chou  En-lal  who  use  any  means 
to  gain  their  ends. 

3.  The  Chinese  Communist  government 
and  the  Mainland  Chinese  businessmen  are 
one  and  the  same.  When  you  trade  through 
a  Communist  country,  you  trade  through  a 
Communlat-contrblled  corporation.  There  Is 
no  trade  In  a  person  to  person  way.  Nor  is 
"fair  play"  a  normal  part  of  the  government's 
trade  operations.  We  British  should  know. 
We  have  seen  numbers  of  our  businesses  ex- 
propriated without  compensation — my  own 
company  Vlckers-Zimmer  lost  a  plant  worth 
three  million  p>ounds. 

With  this  in  mind  I  can  not  see  how  any 
Western  entrepreneur  would  want  to  trade 
with  the  Communist  Chinese.  They  will  cer- 
tainly gain  further  political  and  economic 
power  from  Importing  American  nietals. 
machinery,  computers  and  turbines  in  ex- 
change for  pig  bristles  and  ping  pong  balls. 

It  Is  well  to  keep  In  mind  that  our  ob- 
jective In  "trade"  is  not  quite  the  same  as 
the  Bed  Chinese.  For  them  trade  Is  just  an- 
other technique  to  advance  their  p(dltlcal 
and  economic  control  over  760  million 
Chinese. 

4.  Communist  China  is  capable  of  cataclys- 
mic and  abrupt  shifts  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other — from  the  peak  of  violence  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution  of  only  two  years  ago 
to  the  smiling  diplomacy  of  today.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  three  months  ago,  on  April  16.  the 
Peking  Review,  the  official  English  language 
publication  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
described  your  President  as  an  "arch  crimi- 
nal" and  "chief  butcher?"  Surely,  such  a 
government  must  be  treated  and  approached 
with  extreme  caution. 


6.  The  Chinese  Oommuhlsts  do  nort  have 
the  same  i4>preclatlon  for  human  Ufe  and 
dignity,  for  Individual  freedom,  that  we  In 
the  West  do.  I  shall  never  forget  the  count- 
less small  cruelties  visited  upotn  me  and 
others  by  my  oaptora — cruelties  which  appar- 
ently did  not  bother  them  or  strike  tbem  as 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  It  seems  to  me 
that  suoh  a  government  has  yet  to  demon- 
strate that  it  belongs  and  has  earned  • 
place  In  the  fMnily  of  tuutlons. 

6.  The  Chinese  Oommunlats  understand 
and  i^^redate  a  tough,  hard  bargainer — In 
bufllnaes  as  well  as  In  diplomacy.  President 
Nixon,  of  course.  Is  famous  for  his  toughness 
and  shrewdness — we  alt  remember  his  Kitch- 
en Debate  with  Khrusbcbev.  I  hope  and  I 
pray  that  when  he  goes  to  Peking  he  will 
demand  quid  pro  quos  all  down  the  line  with 
Chou  Bn-lai  and  Mao  Tse-tung,  Including 
such  vital  questions  as  the  security  acvd  in- 
tegivlty  of  the  Bepubldo  of  China;  the  oesea- 
tlon  of  subversion  in  Thailand,  Laos  and 
Cambodia;  the  cutting  off  of  narootlos  pro- 
duction, processing  and  dlstrUniUon  which 
has  earned  for  Red  China  the  reputation 
throughout  Asia  as  the  "drug  pushers  to 
the  world." 

Above  all.  Mr.  Gbalrm*n.  I  hope  that  when 
Mr.  Nixon  goes  to  Peking  he  wlU  demand 
the  release  of  all  the  American  prisoners 
whom  I  saw  and  those  whom  I  did  not  see. 
Their  imprisonment  Is  an  affront  to  Interna- 
tional law  and  decency  whlob  cannot  be 
forgiven.  Their  release  should  be  a  pre-con- 
dition, I  feel,  to  any  and  aU  negotiations. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  I 
hope  and  pray  that  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  there  will  be  true  amd  meaningful 
relations  between  my  country  aoKl  China,  be- 
tween your  country  and  China.  I  look  for- 
ward to  retvirning  to  China  one  day  with 
my  family  and  visiting  and  talking  with  a  free 
Chinese  people.  But  I  am  obliged  to  say  that 
I  believe  that  meaningful  relations  wUl  only 
oome  about  and  I  will  only  ret\im  to  main- 
land China  when  Communlam  no  longer  en- 
slaves the  Chinese  pec^le. 

My  Imprisonment  in  Communist  China  has 
Inspired  me  to  read  Chinese  history,  and  at 
one  thing  I  am  sure,  communism  is  antt- 
Chinese  In  Irts  philosophy.  Its  economics,  its 
ethics.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  China 
can  ever  be  truly  China  again  until  oommu- 
nJsm  no  longer  rules.  Because  I  want  that 
day  to  come  as  soon  as  possible  I  am  op- 
posed to  an  act  which  would  unquestionably 
delay  that  day — ^Its  admission  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Thank  you  very  muoh  Indeed  for  this  sig- 
nal honor  and  for  giving  me  the  <^>portu- 
mty  to  share  my  thoughts  and  experlenoes 
with  this  dlBtingulahed  committee. 

Thx  China  Stobt — Tkuth  vs.  TsEAcimT 
(By  Ambassador  James  C.  H.  Shen) 

It  Is  Indeed  an  honor  and  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
here  with  you  today,  i>artlcularly  because 
your  gracious  city  was  once  my  home  and 
my  mind  is  full  of  memories  of  those  days. 
It  Is,  of  course,  home  to  many  of  my  coun- 
trymen, too.  More  than  that,  San  FYanclsco 
Is  special  to  all  freedom-loving  Chinese  be- 
cause it  was  at  one  time  the  home  of  the 
father  of  the  Republic  of  China — our  Oeorge 
Washington — Dr.  Sun  Tat-sen. 

The  world  has  tiimed  over  many  times 
smce  Dr.  Sun  left  San  Francisco  to  return 
to  China  to  establish  my  country's  first  re- 
public in  1911.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that 
nearby  In  St.  Mary's  Square  there  is  a  statue 
of  him  erected  In  1937  by  donations  from 
the  City  Oovernment  and  Chinese  every- 
where. A  memorial  to  the  ideals  for  ^hich 
he  fought  and  worked  so  hard  to  attain 
during  his  life — Ideals  which  all  enlightened 
people  seek — Democracy,  National  Unity, 
and  human  welfare. 

But  in  the  more  than  sixty  yean  that 
have  passed  since  the  founding  of  our  Re- 
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public  not  only  has  there  been  enormous 
technological  change,  there  has  also  been 
great  himian  change.  And  the  change  Is  often 
so  swift,  that  either  we  have  not  the  time 
to  absorb  its  Impact  and  reflect  on  its  mean- 
ing, or  it  is  obscured  in  a  deluge  of  more 
news  and  we  are  imable  to  remember  it  with 
any  clarity. 

I  must  admit  that  with  regard  to  my  coun- 
try, a  great  deal  of  myth  has  grown  up  in 
the  minds  of  Americans  as  to  the  reality  of 
what  exists  on  the  mainland  and  what  exists 
in  the  Republic  of  China's  island  province  of 
Taiwan.  And  so  today  I  thought  I  would  talk 
to  you  on  some  aspects  of  this  problem.  It 
Is  a  problem  that  affects  your  country  and 
mine,  perhaps  as  no  other  In  the  world  to- 
day, and  like  so  many  problems,  we  must 
look  at  It  first  In  its  proper  perspective  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  truth  v.  treachery. 
We  shall  be  examining  several  treacherous 
myths  and  attempting  to  dispel  some  clouds 
of  doubt  by  exposing  them  to  the  shining 
light  of  reality. 

One  of  the  first  and  also  the  earliest  myths 
we  might  deal  with  right  away  is  that  Mao 
and  his  regime  are  agrarlcm  reformers.  That 
Is,  of  course,  preposterous.  They  liquidated 
all  land-owners.  If  you  really  want  to  see  an 
agrarian  reform  program  that  has  worked 
magnificently — come  to  Taiwan.  This  pro- 
gram Instituted  years  ago  In  a  peaceful  and 
orderly  manner  is  recognized  world-wide  as 
an  example  which  can  be  successfully  emu- 
lated elsewhere. 

Another  myth  that  seems  to  cling  in  the 
western  atmosphere  Is  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists fought  the  Japanese  In  World  War 
n  and  that  Oovernment  troops  merely  sat 
on  their  arms.  That  is  a  falsehood  also.  A 
careful  study  of  the  records  will  reveal  that 
Communist  troops  spent  more  time  fighting 
Government  troops  than  fighting  the  Japa- 
nese. They  conserved  their  strength,  waiting 
until  they  could  fight  their  own  battle  for 
domination  of  the  mainland.  That  was  how 
they  were  able  to  seize  the  country  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Recently  a  new  myth  has  been  making 
the  rounds  as  fact,  and  It  Is  to  the  effect  that 
before  the  Korean  War,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists sought  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States  and  were  coldly  rebuffed  in  their  ef- 
forts. Supposedly  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou 
En-lal  were  anxious  to  come  to  the  United 
States  and  talk  with  your  leaders  but  their 
offer  was  Ignored.  I  wonder  how  those  who 
consider  this  a  serious  policy  mistake  on  the 
part  of  your  government  can  reconcile  the 
trust  one  allied  government  would  have  for 
another  should  It  welcome  those  who  seek 
the  overthrow  of  its  partner? 

One  of  the  great  faults  of  well-meaning 
people  Is  that  they  so  forget  the  lessons  of 
history.  As  the  philosopher  George  San- 
tayans  has  said:  "Those  who  forget  the  mis- 
takes of  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  them.' 

What  was  the  United  States  attitude 
toward  the  Mao  regime  when  the  latter 
seized  power  In  1940-60? 

In  1960  when  Mao  l^-tung  had  virtually 
completed  his  seizure  of  the  Chinese  main- 
land, the  United  States  was  very  near  to  a 
decision  to  reoognlae  Mao^  government  as 
the  de-facto  government  of  China.  In  that 
expectation,  it  had  left  some  of  Its  diplomatic 
officials  in  i»i».nfcing  and  other  mAiTiia-Tiii 
dtles.  It  had  kept  its  ccmsiilatee  open  in 
others.  India  led  the  euphoric  procession 
by  recognizing  Mao's  government  on  Decem- 
ber 30, 1949.  Britain  followed  suit  in  January, 
1950,  quickly  followed  by  Israel,  Bwltaer- 
land,  Afghanistan  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  Tbe  Uhltad  States  had  not  y«t 
clarified  Its  thinking. 

Then,  with  his  incurable  zenc^hobla,  Ifao 
Tse-itung  slammed  'the  door.  He  put  the 
"imperialist"  label  vpon  the  United  States 
and  declared  that  It  was  the  enemy  of  his 
Red  regime.  He  capped  this  performance  by 
placing  Angus  Ward,  UJB.  Ocnsul  Oeneral  In 


Mukden,  undw  house  arrest.  Ward  remained 
in  that  plight  for  an  entire  year,  and  then 
was  jailed.  Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Vice  Consul 
in  Shanghai  was  arrested  by  Mao's  agents 
and  badly  beaten  up. 

On  June  35,  1960,  the  North  Koreans 
attacked  South  Koka,  They  were  prompted 
by  the  Chinese  OommiinlstB.  In  November 
1950,  the  Red  Chinese  entered  the  war  with 
300,000  so-called  volunteers  and  attacked 
United  States  forces.  Tbe  United  States  found 
Itself  at  war  with  the  Mao  regime.  The 
break  became  complete  when  Washington 
placed  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  the  Taiwan 
straits  to  prevent  a  Commxmist  attack  upon 
the  Republic  of  China,  which  had  by  then 
already  re-established  Itself  In  Taiwan  which 
is  part  of  the  Chinese  territory. 

From  the  beginning  Mao  has  been  a 
screaming  and  vitrloUc  hater  of  the  United 
States.  The  basis  of  his  hate  Is  the  almost 
psychopathic  fanaticism  ol  his  type  of  Com- 
munism, hardened  in  recent  years  by  his 
insistence  that  his  followers  deify  him  as  a 
deml-god.  United  States  leaders  dealing  with 
Mao  will  be  well  advised  to  recognize  that 
they  are  dealing  with  a  cloudy-minded  man 
In  Mao  Tte-tung. 

Let  me  give  you  a  more  reomt  example — 
Great  Britain.  The  British,  then  undw  the 
Attlee  government,  beUeved  that  they  oould 
reap  rich  trade  gains  from  the  Chineee  main- 
land. So  they  set  about  early  to  establish 
amicable  relations  with  Peiplng.  Since  they 
controlled  Hong  Kong  they  thought  they 
would  be  in  a  favored  position  to  do  so,  but 
they  soon  foimd  out  that  they  had  reckoned 
without  the  unpredictability  of  Mao.  All 
British  Investments  on  the  Chineee  main- 
land were  confiscated  In  short  order. 

Thwe  was  a  more  recent  case.  Za  1967,  a 
British  concern  won  a  concession  to  build  a 
factory  on  the  mainland  In  the  city  of 
lAnchow.  Its  site  engineer  was  one  George 
Watt — presently  a  visitor  in  this  country. 
Without  any  advance  warning  he  and  his 
con4>any  were  accused  of  "crimes  against  the 
state",  the  factory  was  confiscated,  and  Watt 
was  thrown  in  prison,  tortured  and  con- 
stantly questioned.  He  endured  this  for  three 
and  a  half  years — languishing  In  a  oom- 
munlst  prison.  Finally  he  was  released  after 
signing  a  confession  he  never  read,  and  en- 
during the  spectacle  of  a  mass  trial.  His  plant 
became  a  $10  million  dollar  "gift"  to  the 
gang  headed  by  Mao.  Then  there  was  the 
case  of  the  Reuter  correspondent  In  Peiplng 
who  was  put  under  hoiise  arrest  during  the 
so-called  Cultiu«l  Revolution. 

Japan,  which  under  normal  clrcimistanees, 
shoiUd  be  enjoying  lucrative  trade  with  the 
Chinese  mainland  has  not  fared  much  bet- 
ter. Peiplng  offers  an  opportimlty  for  for- 
eign traders  to  arrange  trade  deals  at  Its  an- 
nual fair  in  Canton.  Many  traders  visit  the 
fair.  Including  the  Japanese,  with  order 
books  in  hand.  But  since  all  trade  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  Is  nationalized,  for- 
eign traders  find  themselves  negotiating  with 
only  one  customer — the  C<Mnmunlst  regime. 
TTie  Red  Chinese  regard  trade  as  a  plum  to 
be  held  out  as  long  as  it  can  accomplish 
some  political  objective.  Japanese  traders 
have  been  required  year  after  year  to  sign 
political  declarations  denouncing  their  own 
government  as  the  price  of  trade. 

Actually  Japan  now  enjoys  a  larger  vol- 
ume of  trade  with  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  than  with  the  Chinese  mainland. 
And,  I  might  add,  many  many  other  nations 
deal  with  us  freely  and  profitably. 

Yet.  In  the  face  of  such  experience,  there 
are  many  American  businessmen  who  be- 
lieve that  recognition  of  the  Mao  regime  will 
resiilt  in  a  plentiful  flow  of  trade  over  the 
coming  years.  Their  Influence  and.  I  beUeve 
unwBOTanted  optimism  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  In  the  emergence  of  a  state 
of  public  opinion  which  apparently  would 
welcome  a  new  deal  with  Mao  Tse-tung. 

It  should  be  noted  that  historically  trade 


has  never  been  a  deterrent  to  hostilities.  The 
B^rupp  empire  sold  steel  to  Britain  right  up 
to  the  opening  of  World  War  I,  and  this 
country  sold  oil  and  steel  and  scrap  iron 
to  Japan  until  some  four  months  before 
Peart  Harbor. 

But  what  Is  there  to  gain  in  this  area? 
The  m^ah  is  that  mainland  China  is  a  fan- 
tastic market.  One  energetic  market  analyst 
said.  "Just  think  of  its  750  million  new  cus- 
tomers." But  a  realistic  ending  must  be  put 
on  that  assessment — Yes,  760  million  ctis- 
tomers,  but  all  broke  1 

The  most  optimistic  estimate  of  possible 
trade  with  the  Chinese  mainland  Is  that  It 
might  total  as  much  as  $300  million  a  year 
In  the  long  run.  An  estimate  by  an  organlaa- 
tlon  friendly  to  the  Peiplng  regime — the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  U.S.-China  Relations, 
holds  out  the  hope  that  by  1980's  trade 
might  reach  a  total  of  $950  million  a  year. 
Your  total  two-way  trade  in  1969  was  over 
$74  hiUion.  $650  million  might  easUy  be 
overlooked.  That,  gentlemen,  is  rather  small 
reality  to  be  chasing  after  so  large  a  myth. 

Now  to  some  of  the  terms  used  by  myth- 
makers.  Terms  such  as  the  "great  leap  for- 
ward" and  the  "cultural  revolution"  are 
used  as  though  they  were  developments  that 
brought  both  material  and  social  progress 
to  people  on  the  nm.ini«ji«i  The  myth-mak- 
ers would  like  to  have  you  accept  these 
terms  without  examining  what  havoc  they 
created.  The  term  "cultural  revolution"  has 
a  moet  Important  scientific  and  friendly 
sound.  But  I  can  assure  you  this  was  a  very 
dark  phase  in  the  history  of  my  people.  t 

It  Is  currently  being  reported  by  some 
newsmen  who  have  recently  been  allowed 
to  take  the  "guided  tour"  of  the  mainland 
that  food  Is  now  plentiful  there.  Of  course 
In  the  places  they  have  been  allowed  to  visit, 
it  has  been  purposely  made  plentiful.  That 
Is  an  old  Communist  trick.  But  if  food  is  so 
plentiful,  why  do  escajiees  without  exception 
describe  its  lack — describe  the  meager  ra- 
tions on  which  they  must  live  while  working 
a  16  hour  day?  Why  is  It  then  necessary  for 
Chinese  living  in  Hongkong  to  send  food 
packages  to  their  relatives  on  the  mainland? 
Why  Is  It  pec^Ie  still  try  to  escajje  from  the 
mainland?  Seven  thousand  of  them  did  so 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  reality  Is  that  the  Communist  regime, 
which  now  rules  through  military  control, 
has  failed  to  improve  the  general  welfare  of 
its  750  million  subjects.  It  has  instead  spent 
millions  they  could  Ul  afford  to  acquire  a 
small  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons  which 
they  are  using  to  blackmail  neighboring 
ceuntries,  and  which,  I  am  afraid,  may  one 
day  provoke  a  nuclear  attack  against  our 
country. 

If  you  Should  have  doubts  about  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Communist  regime  and  Its 
continuing  adherence  to  doctrines  of  repres- 
sion and  hate,  all  you  have  to  do  Is  to  tune 
In  on  Peking  radio  which  broadcast  the  fol- 
lowing message  fifteen  minutes  after  an- 
nouncing the  President  Nixon's  visit  to 
Peking — "People  of  the  world  unite  against 
the  U.S.  aggressors  and  all  their  running 
dogs."  The  message  Is  clear,  and  If  one 
should  still  believe  the  myth  of  the  docile 
Red  dragon,  I  would  refer  him  to  what  hap- 
pened in  Korea  In  1960,  Tibet  In  1960  and 
on  the  Indian  border  in  1963,  In  Indonesia 
in  1966  and  the  current  training  of  Arab 
guerrillas  for  terror  tactics  In  the  Mid-Bast. 
You  need  not  take  my  word  for  It.  The  Com- 
munists' own  newsp«^ers  claim  credit  for 
training  the  youth  of  the  National  Uberatlon 
Movement — ^the  Al  Fatah. 

As  for  the  myth  of  non-aggression  I  think 
your  fOTmer  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Busk 
Btunmed  It  up  very  mpUj  when  he  said:  "I 
am  not  the  village  idiot.  I  know  Hitler  was 
an  Axistrian  and  Mao  is  Chinese.  I  know  an 
the  other  differences  between  this  situation 
and  the  situation  in  the  thirties.  But  what  Is 
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common  between  the  two  iltuatUmt  Is  the 
phenomenon  of  eggreaBton." 

Perhaps  I  hare  been  <t«eUlng  too  long  on 
the  negatives.  Let  me  take  you  Into  the  realm 
of  positive  reality  for  a  momant.  To  the  eodat- 
ence  of  the  Republic  of  China  In  our  laland 
province  of  Taiwan. 

We  are  reality.  We  are  preserving  Chinese 
culture  and  the  Chlneee  way  of  life.  We  have 
the  highest  rate  of  eoonomlo  growth  In  Ada. 
We  had  8  billion  doOara  worth  cA  foreign 
trade  last  year.  We  have  the  highest  per- 
oaplta  Income  In  Asia,  next  only  to  Japan. 
We  provide  nine  years  of  free  education  for 
all  our  children.  We  have  about  the  beet  liv- 
ing condltlooa  in  Asia.  We  have  600.000  men 
under  arms  and  over  a  minion  In  active  re- 
serve. As  an  ally  we  are  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  collective  security  of  the  free  world 
In  the  Western  Pacific.  And  you  may  all  con- 
sider this  a  personal  Invitation  to  come  and 
see  for  yourselves — no  need  to  make  secret 
arrangements,  you  are  all  wdoome.  (And  by 
the  way  may  I  lay  to  rest  a  continuing 
myth — ithe  myth  that  we  are  being  "propped 
up"  by  American  dollars.  We  have  received 
no  dlract  foreign  aid  since  1088.  There  are 
no — and  I  repeat  no— ^American  combat 
troops  on  Taiwan.  It  la  a  fact  that  we  con- 
tinue to  receive  some  Indirect  military  aid 
but  that  Is  because  we  are  your  ally.  We  have 
a  mutual  defense  pact  between  us.) 

Now  finally,  to  the  sixty-four  thousand 
dollar  question — ^wbat  about  our  position 
in  the  United  Nations? 

Well,  the  myth  makers  wovild  like  to  Ignore 
all  the  facts  about  Taiwan  that  I  have  Just 
recited.  They  would  just  like  for  us  to  fold 
our  tents  and  silently  steal  away. 

Gentlemen,  just  as  we  participated  In  the 
creation  of  the  United  Nations  as  one  of  the 
foiindlng  members  we  are  continuing  to  par- 
ticipate In  Its  operation — and  we  intend  to 
by  right,  and  we  believe  there  are  still  enougti 
members  In  that  body  who  care  enough 
about  the  Charter  and  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  UN  to  keep  us  there.  We  certainly 
do  not  Intend  Just  to  go  away.  Incidentally 
our  delegation  there  has  jxist  taken  a  ten 
year  lease  on  ofllce  space  In  a  nearby  building 
In  case  anyone  was  wondering. 

Contrary  to  much  misinformed  current  dis- 
cussion the  United  Nations  was  never  con- 
ceived as  a  "universal"  body.  This  point  was 
painstakingly  discussed  In  this  dty  In  1946 
when  drafting  the  Charter,  from  which  I 
quote  Artlcle4: 

"Membership  In  the  United  Nations  Is  (^>en 
to  all  other  peace-loving  states  which  accept 
the  obligations  contained  In  the  present 
Charter  and.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  organi- 
zation, are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  these 
obligations." 

Does  the  Mao  regime  qualify  under  theee 
definitions?  I  leave  It  for  you  to  Judge. 

Is  this  the  regime  which  some  Americans 
of  high  reputation  are  txusklng  for  a  seat  In 
the  peace-maintaining  international  appa- 
ratus? They  are  proposing  a  mlrable  linking 
of  the  Hon  and  the  lamb. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  conditions  Chen 
Tl,  Peiping's  foreign  minister  set  down  for 
their  admission  to  the  U.N.? 

"The  United  Nations  must  rectify  its  mis- 
take and  undergo  a  thorough  reorganisation 
and  reform.  It  must  admit  and  correct  all  its 
past  mistakee.  It  should  cancel  Its  resolution 
condemning  China  and  the  Democratic  Peo- 
|de's  Republic  of  Korea  as  aggressors  and 
adopt  a  resolution  condemning  the  United 
States  as  the  aggreesor." 

Now  the  issue  of  the  United  Nations  may 
only  be  an  academic  exercise  to  you  who  are 
still  seciire — but  I  assure  you  it  is  a  most 
serious  matter  to  those  of  us  who  are  in  the 
front  lines — in  the  trenches  as  it  were — in 
Asia.  We  cannot  afford  to  split  philosophic 
hairs  at  this  crisis  in  world  history.  The 
stakes  are  too  high. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  saying  to  you  as  clearly 
as  I  know  bow,  our  backs  are  against  the  waU. 


So  far  as  we  are  oonoemed  there  is  xk>  option 
of  retrsat  or  accommodation.  Althou^  we 
are  small  we  are  spirited. 

In  any  case  we  are  counting  on  the  spirit 
of  Americans  who,  for  centiules  have  helped 
those  who  are  willing  to  fight:  for  their  free- 
dom, to  help  us  continue  that  battle.  To  help 
us  keep  alive  the  hope  of  our  mainland 
brothers  that  the  fiame  of  freedom  still  bums 
brightly  in  our  island  provlnos  and  In  parts 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  are  taking  a  page  from  the  history  of 
your  illustrious  naval  hero  John  Paul  Jones. 
Gentlemen,  do  not  fall  us,  for  we  too  "have 
not  yet  begun  to  fight." 

Thank  you. 


MENTAL  HEALTH 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  13.  1971,  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunnky). 
appeared  before  a  Senate  approinlatlons 
sidxxxnmlttee  tx>  testify  in  favor  of 
increased  funding  for  programs  for  men- 
ttil  health.  His  statement  presents,  with 
great  clarity,  the  nature  of  the  problems 
of  mental  illness  and  need  for  a  national 
resolve  to  act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  Senator  Tnmrrr 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objectton.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATBMXirr  or  Ssnatob  John  V.  Tuwwi 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  proMems  at  mental 
lllneas  and  the  quest  for  mental  health  are 
truly  issues  of  national  concern.  Whether 
one  focuses  on  the  manifest  disability  and 
suffering  associated  with  the  major  psy- 
chiatric disorders  or  looks  more  broadly  at 
the  peychologloal  ootn(>onent  of  current  so- 
cial ills,  these  problems  are  seen  to  affect  all 
segments  of  society.  In  sometimes  dlstlxtct 
but  always  significant  ways  they  are  problems 
of  infancy  and  old  age,  both  sexes,  the  entire 
spectrum  of  economic  and  social  condltiona, 
and  all  racial  and  oultural  groups. 

KUJOB   MXHTAI.  ILUfKSS 

Scms  measure  of  the  broad  impact  of 
mental  illnses  upon  the  population  of  this 
country  Is  suggested  by  the  following  sta- 
tlsUoal    flT¥l1ng>    regarding    major    mental 


Nearly  40%  of  the  hospital  beds  in  the 
United  States  are  occupied  by  individuals 
suffering  from  major  and  often  still  apeU- 
Ingly  chronic  mental  llXnaes. 

Schizophrenia,  the  most  "f»»«Ti«n  form  of 
psyohosls  and  dearly  one  of  the  woiid's  most 
lnq>ortant  health  problems,  accounts  by 
Itself  for  approximately  one  half  of  these 
beds,  or  the  hospitalization  of  nearly  300,000 
Americans  on  any  given  day.  The  social  and 
economic  Impact  of  this  tragic  Illness  Is 
underlined  by  the  fact  that  its  onset  is  most 
often  during  the  most  productive  years  of 
life.  Three-fourths  of  all  first-admission 
schiaoptarenlc  patients  are  between  fifteen 
and  forty-four  years  of  age,  and  the  median 
age  is  thirty-three  years. 

Severe  depression  led  to  the  treatm«nt,  both 
in  and  out  of  hospitals,  of  more  than  800,000 
people  in  the  United  States  during  1970.  Of 
the  approximately  19,000  deaths  by  Muioide 
reported  in  this  country  each  year,  the  great 
majority  are  related  to  depressive  illness. 
Suicide  again  strikes  forcefully  at  the  prime 
of  life,  being  the  fourth  nK)st  frequent  cause 
of  death  in  ages  eighteen  to  forty-five  and 
third  most  frequent  cause  of  death  among 
college  students. 

Current  estimates  indicate  that  there  are 
more  than  five  million  alcoholics  in  the 
United  States  and  an  additional  four  to  five 
million  individuals  for  whom  alcohol  abuse 
is  a  serious  problem.  Alcohol  Is  reqxmslble 
for  over  two  million  arrests  each  year  for 


pabllo  mtoxloatlco,  disorderly  oooduct,  and 
vagrancy.  This  represents  46%  of  all  ar- 
rests. Somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  the 
homicides  in  the  United  States  annually  are 
known  to  be  alcohol-related,  and  one-third 
of  American  suicide  victims  have  signifi- 
cant alcohol  In  their  blood  at  death.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  66,000  trafllc  fatalities  saoh 
year  Involve  alcohol.  A  conservative  estimate 
of  the  drain  on  the  national  economy  due 
to  alcohol  abuse  is  16  billion  dollars  per 
year. 

■me  incidence  and  growth  of  drug  atnue 
In  this  country  has  recently  reoeived  well- 
deserved  attention.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  now  260,000  herom  addicts  in  the  United 
States  and  death  due  to  overdose  or  the 
physical  complications  of  addiction  has  be- 
come the  leading  killer  In  ages  fifteen  to 
thirty-five  in  several  of  our  larger  dties. 
One-half  of  all  crime  In  our  cities  Is  now 
committed  by  addicts,  and  estimates  place 
the  total  value  of  goods  stolen  during  the 
past  year  to  support  narcotic  addictions  at 
more  than  three  billion  dollars.  In  addition 
to  narcotic  drug  addiction,  an  estimated  half- 
million  Americans  chronically  abuse  other 
dangerous  drugs,  about  whoee  long-term  ef- 
fects we  know  relatively  little. 

SOCIAL  PaOBLXMS 

Although  more  difllcidt  to  define  precisely, 
the  psychological  components  of  broader  so- 
cial problems  take  a  no  leas  real  toll  on  the 
population  of  this  country. 

Our  failure  to  understand  and  control  the 
problem  of  human  aggression  and  violence 
Is  a  source  of  major  concern  to  large  seg- 
ments of  the  population  today.  While  we  de- 
plore the  personal  and  social  consequences  to 
man's  aggressiveness,  far  too  little  effort  has 
been  devoted  to  serious  understanding  of  the 
complex  biological,  psychological,  and  cul- 
tural factors  which  predispose  to  violent  be- 
havior in  times  of  stress.  Sovlety  has  tradi- 
tionally delegated  to  the  criminal  Justice 
system  responsibUlty  for  the  management  of 
those  individuals  who  exhibit  violent  and 
aggressive  behavior  but  has  often  failed  to 
provide  suiSclent  resources  or  the  breadth 
of  expertise  necessary  to  cope  effectively  with 
these  problems.  Wlith  our  prisons  frequently 
becoming  schools  for  crime  and  rdi^Ulta- 
tion  efforts  often  weak  or  non-existent. 
further  knowledge  in  this  area  must  be 
sought  and  applied. 

Under  modem  circumstances  adolescence 
is  the  most  dramatic  example  of  the  complex 
processes  Involved  In  negotiating  a  critical 
period  of  normal  development.  It  illiistrates 
the  shifting  interplay  between  blcdoglcal. 
psychological,  and  cultural  demands  on  the 
individual.  In  earlier  times  when  the  shift  to 
adult  social  roles  temporarily  overlapped  with 
the  biologic  change  In  status,  there  was  but 
a  single  critical  period  In  going  from  child- 
hood to  adulthood.  Moreover,  preparation  for 
adiilt  roles  was  typically  gradual,  extending 
over  much  of  childhood,  and  the  children  had 
abundant  opportunity  for  directly  obeerv- 
Ing  their  parents  and  other  adults  perform- 
ing the  same  adult  roles  which  they  would 
also  adopt.  In  today's  highly  technological 
and  rapidly  changing  world,  we  have  arrived 
at  a  situation  in  which  there  are  two,  largely 
non-overlapping  critical  periods  in  the  transi- 
tion from  childhood  to  adulthood.  It  is 
tragic  that  we  are  able  to  cite  a  normal  phase 
of  growth  and  development  as  a  "social  prob- 
lem". Yet.  for  all  too  many  young  people  to- 
day, adolescence  has  become  a  time  of  frus- 
tration and  anxiety  and  a  period  in  which 
to  learn  drug  use,  alienation,  and  aggressive 
modes  of  behavior.  Again,  far  more  must  be 
learned  about  this  crucial  developmental 
phase  and  applied  with  skill  to  those  In  dis- 
tress. 

Progress  toward  the  reduction  of  disability 
related  to  mental  illness  and  the  solution  of 
complex  social  problems  will  require  signifi- 
cant increasee  in  available  manpower,  facM- 
ties.  and  Imowledge. 
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There  are  presently  slightly  more  than 
100,000  trained  mental  health  professionals 
in  the  United  States.  Although  this  nvmiber 
Is  still  woefully  Inadequate  to  meet  the  na- 
tion's needs,  it  is  a  vast  Improvement  over 
the  situation  at  the  end  of  World  War  11. 
At  that  time,  virtually  all  mental  health 
treatment  occurred  in  large  state  mental 
hospitals  and  was  administered  by  approxi- 
mately 8,000  relatively  poorly  trained  psy- 
chiatrists and  an  even  smaller  ntunber  of 
clinical  psychologists  and  psychiatric  social 
workers.  The  very  striking  progress  in  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  mental  health 
personnel  over  the  past  two  decades  has 
been  a  direct  result  of  the  training  programs 
developed  and  maintained  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  To  cite  but  a 
single  example,  the  NIMH  Psychiatry  Train- 
ing Program  has  provided  support  for  an  in- 
crease from  3,000  psychiatrists  In  1946  to 
nearly  26,000  today.  Further,  these  men  are 
no  longer  narrowly  trained  in  hospital-based 
and  largely  custodial  care,  but  rather  are  in- 
creasingly prepcu^d  to  povlde  a  broad  range 
of  community-based  services  and  to  seek  the 
answers  regarding  cause  and  ciu%  of  mental 
lllneas. 

Despite  their  record  of  achievement  and 
clear  evidence  of  present  need,  theee  NIMH 
training  programs  are  currently  imder  se- 
vere threat.  The  administration's  budget  for 
Fiscal  Tear  1972  proposes  a  6.7  million  dol- 
lar cut  in  support  for  psychiatric  training, 
and  elimination  of  the  entire  34  million  dol- 
lar program  Ls  projected  over  a  three-year 
period.  £aimlnatlon  of  this  program  will  se- 
verely restrict  the  preparation  of  medically 
trained  mental  health  specialists,  cutting  the 
number  of  psychiatrists  In  training  by  36%, 
from  4,276  to  2,427.  Further,  the  training 
Institutions  most  drastically  affected  will  be 
those  based  in  medical  schools  and  innova- 
tive community  settings,  while  less  progres- 
sive state,  hospital -based  training  programs 
can  more  easily  shift  training  costs  to  bed 
care  charges.  The  NIMH  budget  for  the  train- 
ing of  other  mental  health  professionals,  in- 
cluding psychologists,  social  workers,  and 
psychiatric  nurses,  has  been  held  essentially 
level  for  the  past  three  years,  thus  repre- 
senting an  inflationary  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 7%  each  year.  These  programs  are 
clearly  targeted  for  cuts  in  the  years  ahead, 

This  documentation  of  the  need  for  con- 
tinued support  of  professional  mental  health 
training  in  no  way  reduces  the  Importance 
of  providing  funds  for  the  development  of 
"new  careers"  and  para-professional  pro- 
grams. The  wisest  course  vrould  seem 
to  be  the  maintenance  of  support  for  train- 
ing programs  of  proven  effectiveness  while 
providing  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
additional  funding  required  to  launch  care- 
fully developed  innovative  training  efforts. 

FAdXiinSS 

As  mentioned  above,  prior  to  the  late 
1940'B  virtually  all  mental  health  care  in 
this  country  took,  place  in  large  public  men- 
tal hospitals.  These  Institutions  were  fre- 
quently old  and  in  poor  repair,  usually  over- 
crowded and  understaffed,  and  most  often 
remote  from  the  homes  and  families  of 
their  patients.  Such  treatment  as  was  avail- 
able focused  primarily  on  adjiistment  to 
life  within  the  hoq>ltal  and  provided  Uttle 
mcentive  or  support  for  the  patient  to  re- 
sume a  productive  life.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  hospltallzatlans  were  long,  re-admls- 
sions  frequent,  and  that  the  nxunbers  of 
mentally  111  confined  to  hcspltala  rose  stead- 
ily. With  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  in  1948,  innova- 
tive programs  of  research,  training,  and  pa- 
tient care  were  prt»nptly  initiated  to  re- 
verse these  trends.  Progress  was  Initiall} 
slow,  but  In  1966  an  historic  turning  point 
was  reached.  In  that  year  the  total  mental 
hoq>ltal  population  reached  669,000,  and  in 


the  following  year  it  began  to  decline.  This 
decline  has  continued  In  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing years,  and  by  1970  the  patient  pop- 
ulation stood  at  339,000.  These  dramatic 
results  have  been  obtained  in  the  face  of 
rapid  Increase  in  the  population  at  large 
and  thus  the  ntunber  at  risk  of  suffering 
mental  lllneas.  The  present  hospital  census 
Is  even  more  dramatic  when  compared  with 
the  figure  of  ?66,000  which  is  the  number 
of  Americans  who  would  be  In  mental  hos- 
pitals today  had  the  earlier  growth  rate 
continued. 

The  development  of  effective  and  efllclent 
mental  health  care  received  a  major  advance 
m  the  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  c€  1963 
and  Amendments  of  1965.  This  far-sighted 
legislation  provided  Federal  matching  funds 
for  the  construction  and  staffing  of  com- 
munity-based mental  health  facilities  and  set 
the  ambitious  goal  of  providing  convenient 
and  comprehensive  mental  health  services  for 
every  American.  The  outstanding  success  of 
this  program  Is  documented  by  the  fact  that 
by  the  end  of  FY  1971  Uiree  hundred  Cen- 
ters were  in  operation  and  their  services  were 
available  to  60  million  people. 

As  was  noted  for  training  support,  we  again 
find  that  in  the  face  of  demonstrated  past 
success  and  clear  current  need  the  Adminis- 
tration propoees  to  severely  restrict  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  program. 
Against  an  authorization  of  90  million  dollars 
for  construction  grants  in  FT  1972  the  Ad- 
ministration requests  no  new  funds.  Of  the 
106  million  dollars  requested  in  FT  1972  for 
staffing  grants,  91  million  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired simply  to  maintain  on-going  pro- 
grams. The  13  million  dollars  available  for 
new  projects  must  be  compared  with  the  63 
projects  totalling  24  million  dollars  which 
have  been  fully  approved  by  the  NIMH  but 
remain  unfiuided  from  previous  years.  The 
argument  that  the  Federal  government  has 
become  excessively  Involved  in  the  c^>era- 
tlonal  support  of  these  programs  seems  sin- 
g\ilarly  hollow  since  In  FT  1969  Federal  staff- 
ing grants  provided  only  20%  of  the  operat- 
ing costs  of  the  Centers  then  functioning.  A 
powerful  multiplier  effect  thus  acts  upon 
Federal  dollars  allocated  to  the  provision  of 
mental  health  services. 

The  tragedy  In  the  restriction  of  this  pro- 
gram is  further  underlined  when  it  is  rea- 
lized that  those  populations,  i>articularly 
rural  and  central  city,  presently  having  the 
least  access  to  mental  health  services  are  also 
those  most  In  need  of  Federal  funds  to  begin 
program  development. 

Finally,  the  restrictions  proposed'ttiake  ex- 
tremely difficult  the  development  of  special- 
ized services  and  Innovative  programs,  and 
markedly  reduce  the  chances  for  meaningful 
evaluation  of  operating  Centers.  Despite  clear 
docmnentation  of  need  for  children's  serv- 
ices In  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  the  Mental  Health  of  Children  and  au- 
thorization of  20  million  dollars  in  FT  1972 
for  this  specialized  care  in  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Amendments  of  1970,  no 
funds  for  this  purpose  are  requested.  New 
programs  for  the  community  treatment  of 
drug  abuse  and  alcoholism  must  be  developed 
and  integrated  into  Mental  Health  Centers 
but  again  little  funding  Is  available  for  com- 
prehensive approaches  to  these  pressing  prob- 
lems. Funds  for  careful  evaluative  research  on 
community  mental  health  must  be  specifi- 
cally appropriated  rather  than  facing  pro- 
gram administrators  virlth  the  painful  choice 
of  deducting  such  funds  from  those  needed 
and  intended  for  patient  care. 

It  seems  dear  that  a  minimum  of  an  addi- 
tional 36  million  dollars  in  stafllng  funds  and 
25  million  dollars  in  construction  grants  Is 
required  to  maintain  the  viability  and  growth 
of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
program.  The  lmp(»tance  of  further  develc^- 
ment  and  refinement  in  this  area  actually  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill. 


The  Centers  provide  a  working  model  for 
comprehensive  service  delivery  to  geogr^hl- 
cally-defined  populations  and  thxis  have 
broad  Implications  for  the  effective  provision 
of  more  general  health  and  human  services. 

KNOWLBXnS 

Problems  of  training  and  service  can  be 
only  as  sound  as  the  knowledge  upon  which 
they  are  based.  Beginning  far  behind  other 
fields  of  medicine  and  science,  mental  health 
research  has  made  very  significant  progress 
over  the  past  two  decades.  Especially  promis- 
ing are  recent  advances  in  behavioral  science. 
Increasing  understanding  of  the  fiindamen- 
tal  biochemical  events  of  the  brain  make  it 
seem  possible  that  the  processes  underlying 
depressive  illness  will  soon  be  elucidated. 
Such  knowledge  allows  a  more  rational  ap- 
proach to  the  drug  treatment  of  this  and 
other  mental  disorders.  Broader  appreciation 
of  the  complex  biological  and  social  forces 
involved  in  normal  human  development  of- 
fers more  specific  dues  when  this  develop- 
ment goes  awry. 

Despite  the  progress  made  in  both  under- 
standing and  the  application  of  knowledge, 
many  unsolved  problems  remain.  The  tasks 
in  the  field  of  mental  health  are  in  no  sense 
only  the  technical  ones  of  making  available 
to  larger  popiilatlon  groups  the  modes  erf 
treatment  so  far  developed. 

The  Administration  request  for  NIMH  re- 
search support  in  FT  1972  is  92  million  dol- 
lars. This  is  essentially  the  same  amount  allo- 
cated in  each  year  since  FT  1969  and  thus 
represents  a  significant  real  reduction  over 
the  past  four  years.  An  additional  10  million 
debars  could  well  be  utilized  in  the  present 
year,  with  emphasis  on  the  broad-based  and 
interdisciplinary  study  of  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  mental  Illness. 


MERIDEN,  C?ONN.'S  SPECIAL  PEOPLE 
DAY 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
critics  of  our  day  often  ignore  the  many 
good  things  accomplished  by  our  parents 
suad  grandparents.  The  Nation  was  built 
by  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  who 
believed  in  excellence  and  worked  hard 
to  leave  a  better  foxmdation  than  that 
which  they  inherited. 

But  there  are  two  people — in  fact,  a 
whole  town  in  my  State — who  have  not 
forgotten  that  this  is  the  generation  of 
grandparents  who  found  better  ways  to 
raise  food,  build  homes,  construct 
schools,  and  encourage  scientific  re- 
search and  who  harnessed  the  atom  and 
sent  man  to  the  moon. 

Charles  Byron,  physical  education  in- 
structor at  the  Lincoln  Middle  School  in 
Meriden,  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Newlon.  di- 
rector of  the  Golden  Age  Committee, 
headed  up  an  all-day  outing  at  Hubbard 
Park  in  Meriden — 1,000  senior  citizens 
enjoyed  hot  dogs,  ice  cream,  and  cold 
drinks  served  by  Olrl  Scouts  and  stu- 
dents from  Lincoln  School  imder  sunny 
skies  on  June  19. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  BsTon  and  Mis. 
Newlon  provide  an  active  day  for  Meri- 
den's  "special  people" — a  day  of  ad- 
dresses by  public  officials,  a  group-sing, 
and  waltz  and  dance  music — but  they 
organized  free  bus  transportation  and 
even  brought  27  crippled  "special  people" 
to  the  leafy  park. 

This  is  an  outstanding  example  of  a 
town  that  recognizes  the  needs  of  our 
wonderful  generation  of  ptu^nts  and 
grandparents,  a  town  that  not  only  rec- 
ognizes the  needs  but  opens  its  heart  to 
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provide  its  "special  people"  with  special 
activities.  I  am  proud  that  Mr.  Byron 
and  Mrs.  Newlon  of  Merlden.  Conn.,  are 
my  constituents. 


UB.  MILITARY  PREPAREDNESS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  growing  concern  throughotit  America 
about  the  status  of  national  security  and 
the  increasing  attacks  on  the  U.S.  de- 
fense and  military  establishment.  I  share 
this  concern,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to 
address  myself  to  this  subject  in  recent 
weeks  in  various  appearances  through- 
out Oeorgla. 

The  military  has  been  put  under  severe 
attack.  Our  servicemen  are  ridiculed  and 
scorned.  Defense  production,  research, 
and  development  are  filibustered  in  the 
Senate.  In  general,  bad  days  have  fallen 
up(m  the  military  defense  establishment 
of  our  Nation.  As  a  result,  national  secu- 
rity has  been  seriously  Jeopardized. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  our  military  preparedness, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  build 
her  mighty  army  and  navy  auid  nuclear 
missile  power.  Red  China,  of  course,  is 
also  moving  ahead  In  these  areas. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  un- 
rest in  our  country  today  against  the  de- 
fense establishment  can  be  attributed  to 
bitterness  over  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This 
war  has  been  a  curse  on  our  Nation  for 
the  past  decade.  It  has  torn  our  people 
apart  to  the  point  that  some  people  are 
ready  to  strike  out  at  anything  having  to 
do  with  the  military. 

However,  we  cannot  ignore  the  lessons 
of  history.  It  has  taught  us  that  peace 
has  almost  always  resulted  from 
strength,  while  war  has  come  from 
weakness.  If  we  are  to  survive,  the  United 
States  must  at  all  times  be  ready  to  de- 
fend itself,  whatever  the  cost. 

The  wisdom  of  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  past  and  present,  can  be  de- 
bated. But  national  defense  has  never 
been  debatable.  It  is  not  debatable  now. 

On  August  5,  1971.  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  published  an  excellent  edi- 
torial column  written  by  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick  on  the  decline  of  America's 
military  power.  I  commend  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

It's  Tmx  To  Wakz  Up  to  Oob  Mutast 

Dscum 

(By  JamM  J.KUpstrlek) 

S«v«n  member*  of  the  VB.  Seoate  went  to 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  one  day  last  week  in 
an  effort  to  voice  a  collective  watnlng  afpalnst 
the  alarming  decline  in  Amerloal  military 
power.  Tbey  arranged  a  special  order;  they 
prepared  their  epeeches  with  care;  they  re- 
leased the  text  in  advance;  and  they  held  the 
Senate  floor  for  more  than  an  hour. 

But  to  judge  from  local  reaction,  they 
might  with  equal  effectlveneaa  hAve  hurled 
their  Catonlan  cries  upon  the  summer  wind. 
There  was  no  local  reaction.  The  national 
security  has  become,  not  a  bore  exactly,  but 
a  matter  of  sullen  indifference.  Mambera  of 
Congress,  by  and  large,  do  not  want  to  talk 
about  It;  they  do  not  want  to  hear  about  It. 
"nielr  ears  are  numb  and  their  senses  dulled. 
Tliey  want  to  go  home. 


It  will  be  small  eonsolartton,  one  of  these 
days,  to  call  a  roll  of  those  who  were  right 
in  1071.  Unless  their  warnings  are  heeded — 
and  not  merely  heeded,  but  acted  upon 
swiftly — the  United  States  aaeuredly  wlU 
wind  up  as  No.  3  among  t2ie  powers  of  the 
world.  The  Implications  of  that  somber 
prosptect  cannot  be  precisely  defined,  but  they 
can  be  vividly  invaglned. 

These  were  the  seven  who  spoke  last  TliurB- 
day:  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina,  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Dominic  of  Colorado,  Oumey  of 
Florida,  Buckley  of  New  York,  Curtis  of 
Nebraska  and  Brock  of  Tennessee.  Other  sen- 
ators, of  oouise,  have  spoken  to  the  same 
effect  on  other  days;  one  thinks  especially 
of  Henry  Jackson  of  Washington,  Barry  Oold- 
water  of  Arizona,  John  Stennls  of  Mlsataslppl. 

The  warnings  they  have  delivered  In  the 
Senate  have  been  buttressed  by  outside  au- 
thorities. Nearly  a  year  ago,  the  President's 
"Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel"  raised  vx 
urgent  cry  of  alarm.  The  American  Security 
Council  has  grown  hoarse  with  protest.  Such 
respected  magazines  as  Life  and  Reader's 
Digest  have  devoted  pages  to  expert  analysis 
of  the  deteriorating  situation.  On  the  very 
day  the  seven  senators  spoke,  the  authorita- 
tive Jane's  Fighting  Ships  released  a  chilling 
report  on  Soviet  gains  and  American  declines. 

Yet  the  erosion  continues.  One  Is  hard  put 
to  Identify  the  reasons.  The  war  in  Vietnam — 
this  exhausting,  Inoonclusive,  wretched  war — 
doubtless  Is  the  primary  cause;  It  has  left 
death  and  debt  and  disenchantment  In  its 
wake.  The  high  cost  of  preparedness  Is  an- 
other factor,  especially  at  a  time  of  deficit 
finance  and  heavy  obligations  here  at  home. 
The  anti-milltarlsm  of  leading  Intelleotuals 
and  dissident  youth  surely  has  contributed. 
And  the  Pentagon  Itself,  by  creating  an  image 
of  Inqjtitude  and  waste,  has  hurt  Its  own 
cause. 

It  Is  not  so  Important  to  fix  the  blame;  but 
it  is  critically  Important  that  the  American 
people  understand  what  is  happening.  In 
terms  of  both  offensive  cind  defensive  oapa- 
blUty,  the  United  States  steadily  Is  falling 
behind  Russia. 

In  two  classifications  only — aircraft  carriers 
and  mlsslle-launchlng  submarines — ^the 
United  States  retains  a  superior  position. 
There  is  not  much  comfort  here.  With  its 
prodigious  land  mass,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
seen  no  reason  to  invest  in  mobUe  carriers. 
Our  dominance  In  nudear  subs  (we  have  41 
with  Polaris-Poseidon  missile  capabUlty) 
probably  will  be  lost  by  1976. 

Everywhere  else  the  picture  Is  bleak.  Curtis 
devoted  his  speech  to  the  uncertain  future 
of  our  new  Bl  manned  bomber.  It  is  Intended 
eventiially  to  replace  the  aging  B53 — but  that 
eventuality  is  at  least  seven  years  In  the 
future.  "For  some  obscvire  reason,"  said  Cur- 
tis, "every  heavy  bomber  ever  buUt  by  the 
United  States  has  fought  its  stlffest  battle 
In  Congress."  The  Bl  la  no  exertion. 

Domlnlck  dispassionately  reviewed  tba 
astonishing  growth  of  the  Soviet  navy.  Thur- 
mond implored  his  colleagues  to  ponder  the 
meaning  of  Soviet  first-strike  mlssUe  instal- 
lations. Buckley  pleaded  that  a  whole  "new 
strategy"  is  needed.  Brock  urged  that  the 
spectre  of  an  "arms  race"  be  disregarded: 
"How  can  there  be  a  'race,'  "  he  asked,  "when 
one  of  the  contestants  isnt  even  rtmnlng?" 

The  long  colloquy  provoked  no  debate  In 
the  Senate.  It  drew  scarcely  a  line  in  the  local 
papers.  What  is  required,  one  asks  in  despair, 
to  wake  up  the  Congress,  to  wake  up  the 
people? 

TOWARD    A    NEW    CONSENSUS    IN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  mtematlonAl  Center 
for  Scholars  recently  presented  its  first 
public  program,  a  dialog  on  the  theme, 


"Toward  a  New  Consensus  in  Foreign 
Policy:  Legislative  and  Executive  Ap- 
proaches." Participating  in  the  program 
were  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York,  Senator  Jacob  Javits,  and 
the  noted  diplomat,  George  W.  Ball,  for- 
mer Under  Secretary  of  State.  The  dis- 
cussion was  moderated  by  Alton  Prye, 
a  charter  fellow  of  the  Wilson  Center  and 
of  the  CoimcU  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  evening's  dialog  touched  on  many 
aspects  of  legislative-executive  relations, 
and  offered  some  Illuminating  Insights 
into  the  necessity  and  difficulty  of  forg- 
ing a  collaborative  relationship  between 
the  two  branches  of  Government.  As 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Wilson 
Center,  now  in  Its  first  year  of  operation 
as  the  Nation's  living  memorial  to  our 
28th  President,  I  believe  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  others  will  find  the 
proceedings  of  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
edited  transcript  of  this  useful  discus- 
sion be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TOWAKD  A  New  CONSENSXTS  in  FOU30N  POLICT : 
liEGISLATIVX    AND    EXSCUnVE    APPaOACRSB 

MoDERATOB.  Alton  Frye,  FeUow  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  International  Center  for  Schcdars 

Partidpanta.  The  Honorable  Jacob  K. 
Javits,  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Yortc,  and  the  Honorable  George  W.  Ball, 
former  Undersecretary  of  State  and  Ambas- 
sadCMT  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Fktx.  Tonight's  program  addreaaea  a 
theme  which  U  crucial  to  the  future  pros- 
pects for  American  Government.  How  and 
under  what  circumstances  can  we  find  that 
lost  consenstis  on  foreign  policy  which  has 
prevailed  for  much  of  the  poet-World  War  n 
period?  Some,  of  course,  wUI  argue  that  we 
need  less  consensus  and  more  of  what  we 
might  call  "dlssenstis"  as  the  way  to  ener- 
gize American  foreign  policy.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  entertain  that  view,  and  perhaps 
one  or  more  of  the  panelists  this  evening 
wUl  argue  that  case,  so  the  program's  title 
should  not  Intimidate  those  in  the  audience 
who  want  to  argue  a  contrary  assumption 
to  the  goal  of  consensus  we  have  stated. 

But  there  Is  a  powerful  case  which  can 
be  made,  and  which  has  been  made  since 
the  beginning  of  this  Government,  that  effec- 
tive international  action  by  the  United 
States  requires  a  reasonable  degree  of  do- 
mestic agreement  on  the  goals  and  ends 
and  means  and  techniques  of  our  foreign 
pcdicy.  EMdently  the  cold  war  consensus 
has  decayed.  Tonight  we  hope  to  Ulumlnate 
some  ideas  about  the  kind  of  consensus  we 
can  seek  In  a  new  world  and  about  the 
methods  by  which  we  might  achieve  it. 

There  is  an  old  maxim  in  American  Gov- 
ernment that  where  you  stand  depends  upon 
where  you  sit.  That  often  applies  with  spe- 
cial force  between  the  Legislative  and  the 
Executive  Branches  of  Oovemment.  The 
quest  tcx  a  new  consensus  must  hinge  largely 
on  the  reconciliation  of  these  branches  of 
Government.  Both  share  major  responsi- 
bilities in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  and 
each  has  great  power  to  frustrate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  other  unless  the  course  of  action 
is  agreed  upon  between  the  two.  That  kind 
of  frustration  can  produce  a  dangerous  dead- 
lock, which  in  no  way  serves  American  na- 
tional Interest. 

So  our  question  for  the  evening  Is  how  to 
escape  the  current  turmoil  and  frustration, 
the  friction  between  the  branches,  and  how 
can  we  establish   that  degree  of  domestic 
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rapport  which  la  essential  to  a  constructive 
American  presence  In  the  world.  It  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  introduce  Ambassador 
George  Ball,  who  has  for  many  years  been  a 
central  figure  in  the  shaping  of  American 
foreign  policy.  In  and  out  of  Government,  as 
an  official,  an  attorney,  a  banker  dealing  ex- 
tensively abroad,  he  has  been  a  diligent  pro- 
moter of  close  ties  between  the  United  States 
and  other  members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 
Prior  to  becoming  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  In  IBM,  Mr.  Ball  for  six  years  served 
as  Undersecretary  of  State  In  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations.  In  those  roles, 
he  was  a  clear  and  consistent  voice  of  reason 
on  a  vast  range  of  issues.  He  Is  not  a  man  to 
say  "I  told  you  so",  but  others  in  a  position 
to  know  recall  that  George  Ball  was  a  man 
grimly  prophetic  about  the  possible  outcome 
of  American  intervention  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Though  he  would  not,  himself,  point  to  that 
as  his  major  contribution  in  Oovemment, 
it's  one  to  note  in  passing,  because  there  was 
no  one  more  forcefully  opposed  to  the  major 
American  military  Involvement  in  Vietnam 
than  Secretary  Ball  In  1064  and  1965,  and  the 
case  he  put  has  come  to  be  a  very  prophetic 
portent. 

Mr.  Ball,  we're  pleased  to  have  you  join  us 
and  we  look  forward  to  your  perspective  on 
the  issue  before  us  this  evening. 
Mr.  Baix.  Thank  you  very  much,  ttx.  Frye. 
Like  so  many  other  things  today,  the  rela- 
tive roles  of  the  Legislative  branch  and  of 
the  Executive  branch  in  the  making  and  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  policy  are  being 
debated  In  a  very  epeclal  context.  It  is  a 
context  of  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  principal  question  which  is.  there- 
fore, uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us 
and  in  the  minds  of  the  Congress,  is  the  role 
that  the  members  of  the  Congress,  both 
houses  may  play  in  starting  wars  and  In 
stopping  them,  and  the  contribution  to  a 
more  orderly  definition  of  the  relative  powers 
of  Congress  and  the  President.  Senator 
Javits  has  put  forward  an  interesting  pro- 
posal which  has  to  do  with  the  powers  of  the 
President  to  deploy  American  forces  over- 
seas, and  there  have  been  several  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  both  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  by  such  distinguished  Senators, 
for  example,  as  Senator  Stennls,  which  are 
directed  at  this  same  problem.  I  must  say 
that  I  have  great  sympathy  with  the  prob- 
lems of  anyone  in  the  Senate  or  the  House 
who  faces  the  present  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  and  who  is  seri- 
ously concerned  with  what  he  can  usefuUy 
do  about  it. 

I  think  this  Is  a  matter  which  we  all  have 
to  concern  oiirselves  with  very  much.  My 
own  view,  however,  is  one  of  some  skepti- 
cism. I  doubt  that  there  Is  any  practical 
solution  that  would  have  much  restraining 
effect  on  the  President  of  the  United  States 
faced  with  a  set  of  dreumstances  which  he 
regarded  as  urgent  that  could  be  incorpo- 
rated in  leglalatlon  without  weakening  the 
political  effeotlveneea  of  the  Prealdeot  or 
without  limiting  his  ability  to  react  when 
be  was  confronted  with  a  need  for  sudden 
decision.  I  want  to  say  something  more  about 
this  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  I  think  It's 
probably  better  to  develop  It  as  a  matter  of 
dialogue  than  for  me  to  try  to  addreas  It 
initially. 

For  the  time  being.  I  would  prefer  to  oocn- 
ment  on  some  of  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
relations  between  the  legislature  and  the 
executive  with  regard  to  our  foreign  poUcy, 
and  our  foreign  relations,  in  an  effort  to  re- 
spond to  the  theme  of  the  evening  which 
is  the  emi^asli  on  a  new  oonsensus  In  for- 
eign policy.  The  basic  disenchantment  In  the 
Congress  today  with  regard  to  Its  own  role 
In  foreign  policy  does  not  spring  from  any 
infirmltlea  In  the  prooadurea,  but  from  the 
fundamental  divergence  of  view  In  the 
United  States  with  regard  primarily  to 
Southeast  AaU,  but  alao  with  regard  to  sonis 
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divergence  is  felt  throughout  the  whole  na- 
tional life  of  our  country.  It  Is  not  something 
that  simply  bisects  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
it's  something  that's  felt  In  every  commu- 
nity. 

By  one  of  those  accidents  that  stems  from 
the  mysterious  workings  of  Congressional 
machinery,  the  leadership,  the  key  commit- 
tee in  the  Senate  with  regard  to  these  mat- 
ters is  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
today  represents  a  school  of  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  ^etnam  that,  for  the  most  part  I 
think,  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration.  Or  for  that  mat- 
ter, quite  at  variance  with  the  opinions  not 
merely  c^  the  present  administration  but 
with  the  last  two  administrations.  I  dont 
say  tills  In  any  mood  at  criticism.  I  dont 
want  to  suggest  that  I'm  taking  aldee  with 
any  of  the  individuals  Involved.  I  record  it 
simply  as  a  fact,  something  we  have  to  deed 
with.  The  practical  effect  that  results  from 
this  polarization  of  view,  when  the  executive 
has  one  strongly  felt  opinion  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  another,  is 
that  the  committee  has  been  effectively  dis- 
abled In  the  performance  of  certain  of  its 
traditional  duties — its  duty,  for  example,  of 
serving  as  an  instrument  not  only  for  ad- 
vising the  admlniotratlon  but  fen-  transmit- 
ting to  the  other  members  of  the  Senate  the 
information  and  the  Ideas  which  the  admin- 
istration would  normally  divulge  almost  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  with  a  committee  with 
which  a  had  full  sympathy.  And  when  I  aay 
committee,  I  am  speiiklng  primarily  of  the 
leadership  of  this  particular  committee. 

As  a  result,  I  detect  in  the  Senate  a  kind 
of  sense  of  isolation  and  I  think  this  is  true 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It's  not  partisan. 
A  normal  two-way  conversation  on  foreign 
policy  between  the  executive  and  the  Senate 
has  ground  almost  to  a  halt.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a  v«y  unhappy  situation.  The  beet 
way  for  Congress  to  make  its  views  felt  in 
foreign  policy  is  by  a  constant  interchange 
with  the  administration  in  povrtx.  And  that, 
I  suppose,  is  why  the  drafters  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  quite  careful  not  to  confer 
the  conduct  or  administration  of  foreign 
policy  on  either  one  branch  or  the  other. 
What  the  Constitution  does.  In  fact.  Is  to 
confer  on  the  President  certain  powers  by 
which  he  can  effect  our  foreign  relations 
while  assigning  still  other  powers  to  Con- 
gress and  still  others  specifically  to  the  Sen- 
ate. And  If  the  result  has  been  to  encourage 
a  sort  of  Institutional  free  enterprise,  so  that 
there  is  competition  between  the  two  co- 
ordinate branches,  that  competition  has  nor- 
mally been  restrained  or  at  least  cushioned 
by  informal  working  arrangements  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  When,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Senate  today,  those  rela- 
tionships are  enfeebled  by  a  fundamental 
disagreement  with  a  key  Senatorial  commit- 
tee, it  just  isnt  going  to  work  very  well  and 
in  fact  It  Is  not  working  well.  Positions  at 
the  moment  are  deeply  dtig  in. 

I  don't  think  that  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  do  anything  about  reaching  a  oonsensus 
in  Vietnam.  The  process  of  withdrawal  now 
under  way  will  have  to  WOTk  Itself  out  leav- 
ing some  very  difficult  residual  questions. 
But  in  the  larger  Issues  that  America  faces 
throughout  the  world,  I  would  hope  we  oould 
come  more  nearly  to  a  common  view,  al- 
though I  am  not  sure  even  on  this  one. 

Fundamentally,  the  key  to  the  foreign 
policy  problems  that  face  this  country,  the 
key  depends  on  our  making  some  very  fun- 
damental decisions  as  to  just  what  kind  of  a 
world  it  is  we  live  in.  I  am  penonally  per- 
suaded we  live  in  a  world  still  largely  polar- 
ized between  two  super-powers,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  with  our  secu- 
rity still  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of 
a  fragile  balance  of  power.  Then  o\u  role  la 
pretty  well  mapped  out,  although  I  would 
agree  that  we  ahould  play  that  role  much 


more  judiciously  than  we  have  in  the  past 
and  certainly  much  more  cautiously  than 
we  did  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  consensus  on  this  point.  Indeed. 
a  quite  different  school  of  thought  Is  widely 
held  In  the  Congress  and  partlcxilarly  anwng 
the  younger  generation  in  this  country. 

In  general  terms,  that  school  argues  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
two  enormoiis  nations  both  driven  by  the 
same  kinds  of  ambitions  and  almost  equaUy 
reprehensible  In  their  tendency  to  Interfere 
In  the  affairs  of  others.  The  Soviet  Union,  it 
is  argued,  wanta  to  preserve  its  sphere  of  In- 
fluence, primarily  Its  position  in  Kaatem 
Europe,  jiist  as  we  want  to  keep  oius.  But  be- 
yond that  the  Soviet  Union,  so  this  school  of 
thought  contends,  is  not  expansionist  and  It 
Is  driven  to  the  building  of  new  armamenta 
and  the  maintenance  of  huge  military  eatab- 
lishments  only  by  fear  of  us,  just  as  we  are 
driven  by  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  all 
that  is  necessary  to  secure  peace  in  the  world 
is  to  banish  fear  and  to  establish  mutual  con- 
fidence and  it  is  up  to  the  United  States  to 
take  the  Initiative, 

lliis.  In  large  part,  was  the  underlying 
thinking  of  a  niunber  of  proponents,  I  dont 
say  all,  but  a  number  of  the  proponents,  for 
example,  of  the  Mansfield  resolution,  which 
would  drastically  have  cut  our  troop  deploy- 
ment in  Europe  without  consultation  or 
agreement  with  our  NATO  allies.  Apart  from 
that,  the  Mansfltid  resolution  refiects  the 
inherent  disabilities  of  Congress  in  trying  to 
force  a  major  change  in  our  foreign  poUcy. 
Foreign  p>olicy  is  by  definition  not  a  matter  of 
unUateral  action  or  an  abrupt  decision  or 
ultimatum.  It  is  a  matter  of  accommodating 
our  interests  to  those  of  other  nations  In 
order  to  preserve  what  is  essential  for  tia, 
and  that  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  moet 
patient  consiiltation,  the  most  continuous 
discussion,  the  most  painstaking  negotiation. 
And  these  things  manifestly  are  beyond  the 
competence  of  any  legislature. 

In  fact,  legislation  which  would  seek  to 
alter  a  major  policy  position  of  the  United 
States,  a  major  doctrine  of  foreign  policy, 
legislation  that  was  enacted  not  at  the  re- 
quest of  but  contrary  to  the  views  of  the 
executive,  would  be  a  very  blunt  Instrument, 
would  be  something  which  In  my  judgment 
we  can  use  only  very  sparingly  indeed.  And 
this  is  quite  vrell  understood  in  Congressional 
circles  since,  while  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  legislation  tbat  would  impose  Ilnea 
of  action  on  the  President  against  his  own 
judgment  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  pcdlcy. 
Congress  usually  draws  back  when  put  to  the 
test.  Tbiis  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  tbat  Con- 
gress  could  by  its  appropriation  povrer  com- 
pel the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  our 
forces  from  Vietnam.  But  It  is  very  unUkaly 
that  It  will  take  that  action  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

Most  members  of  Congress  would  hesitate 
for  example,  to  accept  the  reeponsibUity  for 
all  the  consequences  against  the  strong  urg- 
ing of  the  President  who  presumably  Is  better 
Informed  than  they,  since  they  cant  be  cer- 
tain at  all  of  j\ist  what  the  consequences  of 
such  an  action  would  be.  In  addition,  I  think 
most  members  of  the  Congress  ^Mmif  that 
to  deprive  the  President  of  the  Instrument  of 
power  in  Southeast  Asia  so  abruptly  would  be 
to  weaken  his  hand  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  aU  over  the  world. 

Tlius  I  suqMot  that  Ocngreae  Is.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  praotloe.  more  reluotaiU  to  "«— 1>^'  tlM 
Prealdent  to  do  something  he  dossnt  want 
to  do  In  the  area  o<  foreign  poU^  tiuui  It  Is 
to  deny  the  PrssUlamt  the  poasllimty  of  do- 
ing something  he  does  want  to  4&  This  Uttsr 
kind  ot  question  ooostantly  artaes  with  r»- 
q>eot,  for  eiamirie,  to  our  forstgn  aid  pro- 
gram wbm^  Oniigrisi  has  shown  Uttle  hasl- 
tanoe  in  making  Its  wUl  felt.  Questions  of  this 
kind  also  arise  In  connection  with  the  rat- 
ification of  treaties  and  Indeed  I  think  we 
ShaU  wttnass  a  Tscy  Important  test  1 
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jmr.  irtMn  th*  tewtty  panUOa^  for  Um  >•- 
Twatco  at  OldiuwA  oodmb  ttutan  tb»  8en«te. 
Tb»  h>Ticlllng  of  tb»  Ottoamm  rvfvnlon 
iaro*  dMari'M  parttoular  maBtton  In  onmeo- 
tlon  with  the  reUttooB  betmen  tlie  onootlT* 
and  the  OongreM,  not  00I7  m  •  labstantlTO 
mftttct^tt  flow  to  tlM  hmrt.  aftar  *U.  of  oar 
relattona  wltb  Jafwn  wad  Indeed  oar  wtMto 
ntf  iMtem  poller— but  tJao  m  •  nwttv  of 
prooedore. 

Tb»  metlxod  by  wtHoh  tbe  Untted  Statea 
oonoludee  ecreenuoti  wtth  foreign  gov«m- 
mantB  raleee  two  aepuwte  probtana.  ItM  fint 
la  wbettaer  tli«  PraiMent  abould  deal  wttb 
important  IntenatloDal  ananflementa  by 
aaaoottTe  a^Mtnent  raiylnc  aolaly  on  hla  In- 
bennt  powwa.  and  with  rMpeet  to  tlila.  I 
woold  only  eay  that  elnoe  It  la  a  ohaUnge 
to  a  dMrUbed  Oonjiwiiiim  prerofatlTe.  thla 
la  acmethlng  that  cant  be  pxtXltably  dto- 
ouaaed  outalde  the  oontext  of  a  apeelflo  fae- 
tual  laaue.  But  of  much  mora  praotloal  Im- 
portance tonlcht  la  the  quaetlon  whether 
the  Fraaldent  ahould  make  a  parttoular  In- 
ternational oommltment  tbioagh  tieaty  or 
by  means  of  an  ezecutlre  agreement  author- 
laed  by  Oongraaa.  Tlila  quaetton  la  not  only  a 
potential  aouroe  of  oonfltot  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  each  houae  of  O0Dflje«.  but  It 
may  alao  atlr  up  an  intramural  quairel  be- 
tween the  two  wlngi  of  the  Oapttol  alnoe 
the  Houae  la  obviously  playing  Its  role 
through  executive  agreement  procedure 
while  the  Senate  U  quite  Jealoua  of  Its  pre- 
rogative of  being  the  Instrument  irtiloh.  un- 
der the  Constitution,  recommends  the  raftl- 
flcatlon  of  treaties. 

Apart  from  one's  views,  however,  on  oon- 
sUtuttonal  theology,  there  are.  I  think,  some 
sound  praotloal  raaaons  In  giving  the  Presi- 
dent freedom  of  obotoe  in  this  situation  pro- 
vided he  Is  prepared  to  rlak  some  abrasive 
exchangee  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Bela- 
tlons  CXmunlttee  of  which  Senatw  Javlta  Is 
a  dlstlngulahed  member.  A  daaslc  ^n^^n^ 
of  thla,  a  olaaslo  Inatanoe  of  where  the  Preal- 
denfs  abiUty  to  maneuver  proved  extremely 
useful.  Involved  the  ^nn^tujm  of  Texas.  On 
the  first  try  at  annexation,  the  treaty  pro- 
viding for  annexaUon  failed  to  obtain  ap- 
proval by  two-third  of  the  Senate,  but  wh«i 
after  the  election  of  1834.  President  Tyler 
submitted  to  the  full  Oongreee  a  Joint  reao- 
lutlon.  In  other  worts,  went  through  the  ex- 
ecutive agreement  route,  authorldng  an- 
nexation to  be  carried  out  by  execuUve 
•peement,  Texas  became  part  of  the  Union, 
wow.  any  Judgment  as  to  the  effeot  that  ao- 
tlon  may  have  had  on  the  Union  is  ftjr- 
t^mitely  not  oa  the  agenda  at  this  meeting 

The  Okinawa  reversion  question  presents 
anotter  situation  In  which  the  exercise  of 
the  President's  tactical  discretion  may  make 
a  major  difference  In  the  success  of  our  for- 

!^  .PJ^'*^-  ",S*  **~«  *■  Pf«»«»ted.  how- 
ever It  s  preeented.  whether  It's  In  the  form  of 
a  treaty  or  a  proposed  executive  agreement 
the  protectionist  lobbyists,  who  have  been 
very  active  In  the  past  session,  will  almost 
certainly  try  to  use  the  necessary  Congres- 
sional action  as  a  lever  to  exact  further  so- 
caUed  voluntary  restrictions  from  Japan  with 
wapact  to  textiles  and  other  products.  The 
fact  that  the  President  has  now  decided  to 
pursue  the  treaty  route  thus  may  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  either  that  he  beUevee  that 
It  Is  easier  to  obtain  the  afltrmatlve  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate— which  means  really 
that  34  votes  In  the  Senate  can  be  a  blocking 
minority— than  the  majority  vote  of  both 
houses  which  Is  seen.  In  the  abstract  at  least 
to  be  doubtful,  or  that  he  la  prepared  to  In 
the  name  of  Constitutional  orthodoxy  or  for 
reasons  of  domestic  pcflley  to  nm  the  risk  of 
wrecking  our  relattons  with  the  third  most 
powerful  industrial  nation  in  the  world. 
What  seems  to  be  most  likely  is  that  the 
praetleal  Issue  waa  not  very  carefully  thought 
through  before  the  decision  to  adopt  the 
treaty  route "- 
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Whatever  the  reaaon  for  thla  prooedioal 
decision,  what  we  should  probably  expect  Is 
a  classical  contest  between  poUtloally  power- 
ful special  interests  with  regard  to  a  critically 
Important  measure  of  foreign  policy.  Unlike 
Vietnam,  this  Is  not  a  sulMtantlve  Issue  on 
which  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee U  at  odds  with  the  administration.  On 
the  contrary,  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Fulbrlght,  has  promised  to  throw  his 
fun  support  behind  thU  ratlflcation.  But  cer- 
tainly the  outcome  Is  not  one  we  can  take  for 
granted  nor  should  we  be  very  relaxed  about 
it.  I  could  think  of  few  things  that  would  be 
more  disastrous  than  for  the  United  SUtes 
to  refuse  to  relinquish  our  military  adminis- 
tration of  a  million  Japaneee  dtlaens  living 
on  Japanese  territory  twenty-six  years  after 
the  end  of  the  war  particularly  when  the 
President  has  already  promised  the  Japaneee 
Prime  Minister  that  thoee  terrltorlea  would 
be  returned  to  Japaneee  administration 
sometime  in  1973.  TtUs  issue  is  so  heavily 
marked  by  emotion  in  Japan,  as  any  of  you 
who  have  been  there  recently  well  know.  The 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty 
would  almost  certainly  bring  down  the  prea- 
ent  Sato  government  and  it  could  set  In  train 
forces  that  could  fatally  poison  our  relations 
with  Japan  and  thus  destroy  the  basis  for 
our  whole  Far  Eastern  policy. 

Now  these  are  a  few  ideas  I  want  simply  to 
put  In  the  domain  of  the  discussion  tonight, 
and  I'm  sure  that  Senator  Javlts  will  have 
many  wise  things  to  say  about  these  com- 
ments I  have  made,  as  well  as  to  discuss  his 
own  very  Interesting  proposal  with  regard  to 
some  codification  of  the  war  power.  Thank 
you. 

tSr.  Fbtx.  We  are  honored  to  have  as  our 
second  speaker  this  evening  Senator  Jacob 
Javlts,  who  Is  the  senior  Republican  Senator 
from  the  state  of  New  York.  Senator  Javlts 
Is  nothing  less  than  phenomenal,  both  in 
his  unique  capacity  to  find  a  Republican 
majtwity  In  the  dty  of  New  York  and  in  his 
remarkable  record  of  building  bi-partisan 
victories  in  the  Senate.  During  a  quarter- 
century  In  Congress,  fovirteen  years  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  Javlts  has  been  a  leading 
participant  In  most  of  the  Important  foreign 
policy  debates.  Especially  notable  have  been 
his  efforts  in  the  field  of  International  eco- 
nomic policy,  as  a  ranking  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  He  has  also  long 
been  active  In  NATO  affairs,  indeed  since  the 
Inception  of  the  alliance,  and  has  taken  an 
active  role  in  American  work  within  the 
United  Nations.  As  Mr.  Ball  mentioned,  Sen- 
ator Javlts  Is  the  principal  legislative  advo- 
cate of  a  statutory  definition  of  the  balance 
of  war  powers  between  the  Presidency  and 
the  Congress. 

Senator,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  with 
us. 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Frye.  I  hope  you  will  understand  that  noth- 
ing I  say  is  Intended  to  detract  in  the  sllght- 
eet  from  my  enormous  admiration  for  George 
Ball  and  my  enormoiu  respect  for  his  view, 
gained  the  hard  way,  by  outstanding  service 
in  the  executive  department.  I  do  think  that 
we  can  reveal  to  you  different  facets  of  our 
minds  as  they  approach  a  common  problem 
for  our  country.  For  I  detect  in  what  has 
been  said  something  of  the  attitude  which 
we  in  the  Congrees  feel  very  deeply,  and  that 
la  best  expressed  in  two  Ideas  put  before  you. 
Mr.  Ball  said  most  members  of  Oozigrees 
would  hesitate  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  all  conaequenoea,  to  wit,  cutting  off 
money  for  Vietnam,  against  the  strong  urging 
o<  the  President,  who  is  preeiimably  better 
Informed  than  they.  Now  there  is  something 
a  Uttle  superior  in  that,  and  yet  that's  the 
attitude  of  the  executive  department,  that 
they  are  better  Informed  than  we  and  that 
we'd  better  Just  be  good  boys  and  let  them 
run  It  iMcause  they  know  more  about  it  t><w" 
we  do. 
And  then  the  other  Idea,  which  la  con- 


tained very  briefly  after  this  comment;  he 
says,  "Thus,  I  suspect  that  Congress  Is,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  more  reluctant  to  conqwl 
the  President  to  do  something  he  doeant 
want  to  do  In  the  area  of  foreign  policy  than 
to  deny  the  President  the  poasiblllty  of  doing 
something  he  does  want  to  do."  So,  that's 
the  dog  In  the  manger  role.  The  general  atti- 
tude of  executive  departments,  who  have 
their  problems  with  Congress,  has  been,  one, 
that  we're  relatively  uninformed  and  that 
Daddy  knows  best,  and  second,  that  we're 
kind  of  dogs  in  the  manger  and  you've  got 
to  find  a  way  around  us,  whether  it's  by 
executive  agreement  in  lieu  of  a  treaty,  or 
facing  us  with  a  fait  accompli,  and  that  the 
world  is  lietter  served  and  our  country  is 
better  served  If  the  executive  dep<urtment 
does  that. 

Now  these  are  extramee,  very  vivid,  but 
true.  The  result  of  this  thinking  has  been 
Vietnam.  The  result  has  been  that  we  pur- 
sue a  poUcy  which  is  gravely  lacldng  In  pub- 
Uc  support  of  the  real  kind,  even  though  It 
may  command  stlU  a  majority  vote  In  one  or 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  This  gets  our 
country  into  terrible  mischief,  because  no- 
body knows  It  all,  not  the  President,  not  the 
Congrees.  We're  lucky  if  we  both  know  bet- 
ter together.  Our  margin  of  error  will  still 
be  relaUvely  very  great.  But  nobody  knows 
it  all.  And  yet.  that's  the  attitude,  generally 
speaking,  of  the  executive  department  on  a 
whole  range  of  issues.  The  President  Is  a 
single  man,  and  he's  been  elected  by  all  the 
people,  and  he's  charged  under  the  Consti- 
tution with  tremendous  powers  and  he  doea 
have  enormous  sources  of  Information. 
Therefore,  all  we  have  to  do  is  kind  of  con- 
firm what  he  thinks  is  beet,  and  then  every* 
thing  will  be  nice  and  peaceful. 

Now  this  way  of  doing  business  has  not 
brought  about  the  great  and  creative  mo- 
ments of  American  foreign  policy.  On  the 
contrary.  It  has  generally  been  the  prelude  to 
disaster.  But  the  great  moments  of  American 
foreign  policy  have  been  when  a  President 
contrives  and  leaders  in  the  Congress  con- 
trive to  work  In  harmony  with  mutual  re- 
spect and  give  and  take.  That's  why  you  have 
the  Umted  Nations  and  that's  why  you  have 
NATO,  and  that's  why  you  had  Point  rv,  and 
that's  why  you  had  the  Marshall  Plan,  and 
other  great  achievements,  even  though  Con- 
gress might  be  In  the  control  of  a  different 
party  than  the  President's.  There  U  a  great 
need  for  Congress  being  Bcri4>py  about  it 
when  the  Interests  of  the  country  are  at 
stake.  As  Elsenhower  so  truly  said,  "The 
greatest  security  la  the  aeciulty  of  the  tomb." 
It'a  very  irritating  when  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  dlaagreea  with  a  Prealdant. 
But  what'a  the  Foreign  Relatione  Committee 
going  to  do  about  it,  if  it  deeply  feels  the 
President's  wrong?  It's  a  duty  to  disagree, 
as  well  as  its  privilege. 

Now  an  Interesting  illustration  of  thla  la 
found  In  two  points  mentioned  by  Mr.  BalL 
One  was  the  Mansfield  Resolution  and  the 
other  is  this  question  of  why  we  dont  Just 
cut  off  the  money  for  Vietnam.  Well,  it  nonmi 
to  me  In  both  cases  thla  la  rather  a  paean  of 
praise  for  the  responalbility  of  Congreaa, 
rather  than  the  other  way.  It  la  very  note- 
worthy to  me  that  because  thla  la  deeply  In- 
culcated In  a  man  of  the  enormoua  attain- 
ment and  the  training  of  Oeorge  Ball  that  ha 
implied  the  Manafleld  Resolution  paaaad 
when  he  told  you  about  It.  The  Mansfield 
Resolution  dldnt  pass,  notwithstanding  that 
it  was  proposed  by  the  majority  leader,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  our  worrlea  about  the 
balance  of  paymenta  and  our  deep  reaent- 
menta  about  the  fact  that  Europe  wasnt  do- 
ing iU  part  in  respect  to  NATO.  But  the 
argumente  prevaUed  that  this  was  not  the 
path  of  wisdom  or  the  path  of  responsibility, 
and  our  collective  Judgment  In  that  lagard 
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was  at  least  aa  good  aa  the  Preatdenfa.  The 
votea  were  not  oven  very  dose. 

And  the  same  is  true  about  cutting  off 
money  tar  Vietnam.  I  am  for  it,  but  I  deep- 
ly respect  the  fact  that  a  majority  is  against 
it.  And  the  reason  the  majority  is  against 
It  is  precisely  because  it  Is  very  deeply  re- 
sponsible and  even  though  it  may  know  that 
we're  pursuing  a  Vietnam  war  which  is  prob. 
ably  one  of  the  most  costly  and  terrible  mis- 
takes this  country  has  ever  made  In  all  Its 
history.  We,  nevertheless,  value  the  struc- 
ture of  the  government,  the  powers  of  the 
President,  the  prestige  of  otir  country,  the 
hallowed  blood  which  has  been  shed  In  Viet- 
nam, so  that  we're  straining,  straining, 
straining  to  find  some  way  out  which  wUl 
reconcile  all  of  these  valuee  and  not  throw 
them  overboard  by  the  meet  drastic  act  of 
all  which  is  a  fund  cut-off. 

I  think  that's  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
Congress  and  shows  that  it's  eligible  for 
great  responsibility  Now,  it  Is  very  doubtful 
and  in  this  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Oeorge 
Ball,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  you  can  pass 
any  law  which  can  compel  a  President  to  do 
anything  he  doesn't  want  to  do.  But  for  that 
matter  It  is  very  doubtful  that  you  can 
make  us  do  anything  we  don't  want  to  do. 
It's  often  not  understood  by  the  citizen  and 
In  a  sophisticated  atmosphere  like  Wash- 
ington, it's  very  important  to  bring  out  this 
point.  There  is  nothing  In  the  Constitution 
that  makes  the  Congress  do  anything.  Let 
us  never  forget  that.  Indeed,  the  two-year 
term  for  members  of  the  House,  which  has 
often  been  discussed  and  challenged  on  the 
grounds  that  it  ought  to  be  longer,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  developed  In  the  very 
early  days  of  the  Republic  when  It  took  so 
long  to  g^t  from  some  far  away  place  In  the 
thirteen  states  to  Washington,  has  the  won- 
derful advantage  that  If  the  one  Hoiise,  a 
majority  of  one  House,  decided  to  sit  on  Its 
bands,  nothing  would  happen.  Indeed,  Oov- 
emment  would  grind  to  a  halt.  There  would 
be  no  money  and  no  authority.  Our  found- 
ing fathers  understood  that  very  well.  So 
It's  as  broad  as  It's  long 

Sure,  we  cant  make  the  President  do 
something  he  doesn't  want  to  do,  but  he 
can't  make  us  do  something  we  dont  want 
to  do,  either.  And  that's  the  way  it  ought 
to  be.  In  short,  we  have  to  find  8<»ne  way 
of  reconciling  our  views,  and  that's  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  country,  that  collective 
judgment.  We  don't  think  we're  any  smarter 
than  the  President,  but  he  mustn't  think 
he's  any  smarter  than  we  are.  And  that's 
been  the  big  rub  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  In  the  U3-A. 

In  one  effort  to  deal  with  the  problem 
which  Is  so  vividly  shown  by  the  Vietnam 
war.  I  have  offered  a  bill  by  which,  by 
statute,  ,the  Congreaa  can  have  a  technique 
for  sharing  its  war  power  with  the  Prealdent. 
Now  there  is  no  queetlon  about  the  fact  that 
we  have  war  powers  and  our  war  powera  are 
contained  in  the  power  to  raise  armies,  the 
power  to  regulate  armlea,  quite  apart  from 
the  power  to  declare  war,  and  the  power 
which  la  granted  by  th«  Constitution  In  aU 
theee  ragarda  ta  certainly  aa  great,  or  greater, 
than  the  power  of  the  President  to  command 
our  forces  and  to  give  them  such  Inatmc- 
tiooa  aa  are  compatible  with  supreme  com- 
mand. I  leave  out  completely  the  war-mak- 
ing power  in  terms  of  the  President's  Com- 
mander-in-Chief authority,  which  the  Con- 
gress cannot  and  should  not  challenge,  or 
the  war-declaring  power  of  the  Ooograaa 
which  the  President  doeant  challenge — ex- 
cept to  aaaart  that  it'a  quite  "obaoleaoent." 
The  Founding  Fathers,  In  my  view,  were 
more  careful  to  place  the  eaaential  war  pow- 
ers in  the  hands  of  Oongraaa  than  anything 
else  in  the  Constitution.  Read  article  I, 
section  8.  I  call  your  attention  particularly 
to  the  final  dauae  of  that  aeotlon — ^the  "nec- 
eaaary  and  proper"  dauae  whloh  empowera 


Congreaa  to  enact  lawa  to  carry  oot  all  of  Ita 
powers,  and  everybody  elae'a,  Indudlng  the 
Preddent. 

The  complexity  and  subtlety  of  modem 
war,  both  in  front  of  and  bdilnd  the  llnea, 
ia  such  that  It's  very  unllkdy  that  you  will 
aee  overt  declaratloDa  of  war  unleaa  there  la 
Bome  world  conflagration  equivalent  to 
World  War  U.  Tet  our  people  have  every 
right  to  be  deeply  dlasattafled  with  a  situa- 
tion In  whloh  60,000  Uvea  can  be  lost,  200,000 
wounded  can  be  suffered,  the  loes  of  $100 
billion  worth  of  treaaura  endured,  and  our 
oountry  almost  dlamambered  by  this  divi- 
sion over  a  war  which  has  never  been  de- 
clared. So  this  is  a  new  ohallange  to  ua.  HOw 
do  we  architect  this  order,  this  sodety,  so 
aa  to  bring  the  best  brains  to  bear  upon  a 
given  point,  to  wit,  either  to  restrain  a  war 
or  fight  one  only  If  the  nation  is  really  back 
of  It  and  really  has  the  will  to  do  it  and 
lent  foroed  Into  it  by  some  alleged  attacks 
on  destroyers  in  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  or  by 
some  fanded  fooling  about  pride  and  the 
flag  and  the  United  States  has  never  been 
defeated  or  retired  from  any  battlefield,  and 
so  you  keep  on  and  on  and  on  In  the  bloody 
business  even  If  it  malcea  no  sense. 

Now  rve  made  a  suggestion  on  that  score 
estabUshlng  a  framework  by  which  the  ele- 
mentary dangers  which  can  come  Instantly 
In  this  world  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  Pred- 
dent, who  does  have  the  capadty  to  act  as 
a  single  Individual  in  Immediate  response. 
And  these  categories  are  four:  to  repel  a 
sudden  attack  sgalnst  the  United  States, 
Its  territories  and  possessions;  to  repd  an 
attack  against  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  on  the  high  seas  or  lawfully  stationed 
on  foreign  territory;  to  protect  the  lives  of 
UjS.  nationals  abroad;  and  to  comply  with 
a  national  committment  affirmatively  un- 
dertaken by  the  Congress  and  the  President. 
Uke  NATO.  Now.  In  those  Instances  the  Pres- 
ident can  immediately  reqxmd.  but  his  re- 
sponse cannot  last  for  more  than  30  days 
without  oongreadonal  concurrence.  At  ttie 
end  of  that  time,  he  loses  authority,  imless 
we  have  acted  in  the  Congress  to  confirm 
authority  or  to  give  directions  or  otherwise 
to  manifest  our  approval  of  the  continuing. 
This  Is  a  framework.  There  are  lots  of  varia- 
tions. Other  brothers  of  mine  in  the  Senate, 
Senator  Stennls,  Senator  Eagleton,  Senator 
Taft,  have  come  up  with  different  details, 
but  they  have  accepted,  and  rm  deeply 
honored  that  they  have,  this  fundamental 
framework. 

This  is  a  feasible  way,  without  Jeopardla- 
Ing  the  immediate  response  capadty  of  the 
United  States,  to  Join  the  Preddent  and  the 
Congress  in  the  respondbUlty  of  a  so-called 
undeclared  war.  Now,  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  direction  In  which  we  have  to  go.  If  there 
are  better  Ideas,  no  one  would  welcome  them 
more  than  I.  But  certainly  we  need,  having 
gone  through  the  bitter  experience  we  have, 
some  codification  of  the  practioe  on  this 
score,  and  this  Is  the  best  oodlflcatlon  of 
which  rm  capalde. 

Now,  rd  like  to  dose  as  foUowa,  because  aa 
always  happena  with  theee  mattera.  it'a  ao 
much  more  exciting  and  Intwestlng  to  have 
a  discussion.  In  a  democratic  system,  as  I 
see  it,  there  is  no  substitute  for  national 
oonsenstis.  Pdlcles,  and  especially  wars, 
which  do  not  enjoy  puMlc  understanding  and 
public  support  are  Just  not  viable,  and  Viet- 
nam has  certainly  demopstrated  thla.  And  it 
is  preclsdy  In  this  regard  that  Congress  can 
make  Its  greatest  oontrtbuUon.  Over  the  past 
five  years.  It  haa  been  the  Oongraaa,  and  not 
the  Presidency,  whloh  haa  demonstrated  an 
awareness  and  a  reepondveneaa  to  the  na- 
tional will  and  the  national  mood  respecting 
Vietnam  and  the  unpoatpon^le  need  to  re- 
order national  prtorltleB  at  home  and  In  the 
wMld. 

The  charge  has  often  been  made  that  Con- 
greaa lacka  the  knowledge,  the  st^hlstloa- 
tion  and  the  atateemanahlp  to  play  a  lead- 


ing role  In  our  nation's  foreign  aflUzs.  Tet  tt 
ahowed  a  high  order  of  stateamaoahlp.  as  X 
analyzed  it  a  minute  ago.  In  the  handling  of 
the  recent  Mansfidd  anMndment.  And  2 
would  like  to  add  that  I  predict  that  the 
Congress  will,  notwithstanding  thfe  rhatorle. 
and  the  heatt  of  the  debate,  aeparate  OUnftwa 
from  trade  policy,  even  though  Japan,  In  my 
Judgment,  has  been  very  unwlae,  to  say  the 
least.  In  her  unwllllngnees  to  make  a  gov- 
ernment to  government  agreement  with  the 
United  Statea  on  textaes.  I  deeply  believe 
thsA  the  Senate  will  aeparate  the  two  and 
that  the  Okinawa  treaty  wUl  be  ratified  by 
two-thirds  of  ths  Senate.  Notwithstanding 
the  rhetoric,  it  wiU  not  be  hdd  hostage  to 
a  trade  pact. 

I  think  the  Congreaa.  given  the  opportunity 
by  such  a  law  as  I  have  suggested  and  by 
more  Intensive  consultation  by  tha  Reddent 
with  the  Congress,  by  less  use  of  the  execu- 
tive privilege  of  wlthhddlng  witnesses  from 
the  Oongrses.  and  by  an  understanding  that 
our  people  are  by  no  means  dumb.  Congreaa 
can  play  Its  proper  and  oonstruotlve  role  in 
foreign  policy.  People  are  willing  to  Ustan. 
and  if  you've  estabUshed  a  reputation  for 
having  a  reason  for  what  you  do,  they  are 
willing  to  accept  the  fact  that  you're  a  rea- 
sonable human  being,  even  though  they 
don't  agree  with  you.  and  still  give  you  po- 
litical support.  TTiat  is  the  value  which  the 
Congress  can  bring  to  any  Preddent.  The 
fact  Is  that  its  support  is  essential,  and  whan 
gained  Is  absdutdy  Invaluable  and  Indis- 
pensable, and  even  If  not  gained,  at  lease  you 
gain  the  respect  of  the  Congress  by  being 
willing  to  submit  to  tt  what  you  do,  as  for 
example  In  this  big  Imbroglio  we're  in  right 
now  about  Laos.  The  Executive  benefits  from 
the  public  scrutiny  and  the  debate  of  the 
Congress  and  the  incldve  Judgment  of  many 
minds,  not  Just  its  own.  One  thing  we're 
learning  In  this  world :  that  practloally  noth- 
ing is  secret.  How  often  have  I  gone  to  highly 
secret  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  or  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee when  I  served  on  that  In  the  House,  only 
to  find  that  everything  I  read  In  the  morn- 
ing paper  was  the  secrets  which  were  being 
disclosed  to  us  a  few  hours  later— «nd  I  dont 
mean  as  a  result  of  congreedonal  leaks. 

80  I  think  that  Oangreaa  wUl  rise  to  the 
historic  challenge  facing  It  and  the  nation. 
There  will  be  a  struggle,  and  we're  In  It  now, 
and  we  may  reach  the  brink  of  a  grave  Con- 
stitutional crisis  about  Vietnam  itsdf.  for 
example,  but  I  think  that  Preddent  Nixon 
and  hia  successors  wlU  reach  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Congress  In  terms  of  sharing  the 
war  powers  and  greater  openneaa  aa  well  aa 
greater  Joint  dedxlona  aboiit  foreign  poUoy 
matters.  TUm  doeant  exclude  axaeutlve 
power  or  executive  privilege  or  aeoreoy  or 
thlnga  the  Preddent  muat  and  wUl  do  hlm- 
aelf.  We're  talking  about  the  grade,  the  qual- 
ity of  deddnn-making,  not  Just  the  quan- 
tity. And  I  believe  that  if  we  can  aooom- 
pllsh  that,  we  can  see  a  new  era  of  full 
harmony  vrtiere  enormoua  achlevamenta  wlU 
be  poadble  In  tenna  of  the  good  of  oar  na- 
tion and  ths  peace  and  proapart^  of  tha 
world. 

The  President  talked  a  few  weeka  ago 
about  neo-laolatlonlsm  in  the  Congreaa.  In- 
deed, though  he  dldnt  directly  uae  my  name, 
he  mentioned  my  name  in  oonneotlan  with 
it,  as  a  well-known  and  statmch  "Atlantl- 
dst,"  he  saUL  Tliere'a  a  great  aentlment  for 
prudence  in  the  Congreaa,  for  a  reordarlng 
of  prioritlaa  and  for  a  new  style,  and  up- 
dated foreign  policy  goals.  But  that's  not 
Isolationism.  That's  Just  understanding  the 
reqwnsIbUltlea,  tha  dlfllddtlas  and  ths  dan- 
gers whloh  are  ahead.  Thla  la  being  ques- 
tioned In  many  parte  of  the  world,  eqpedally 
in  Europe.  It  U  my  Judgmant  that  the  United 
Statea  is  and  will  remain  a  world  power, 
that  we  havent  lost  our  marblaa,  and  ws 
havent  loat  our  grip,  and  that  we^  not  use- 
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.  aftmUt  ef«n  of  war,  but  that  tt^ 
going  to  b«  done  prorldantly  uid  wlaity  tatA 
by  oonenzrenoe  of  the  nnnipiiM  and  tha  ax- 
ecutlTa  and  not  on  the  theory  that  wa  dont 
know  enough  to  run  our  own  Uvea,  but  we 
have  to  have  them  run  for  ua  by  the  atagle 
IndlTldual  the  people  have  elected  as  Praai- 
dent  of  the  United  Statea.  I  am  oonTinoed 
that  we  wlU  not  xetreat  from  oar  legitimate 
world  reaponalbliny  attributable  to  our 
power,  our  kwatUm  and  oar  iwodnottrtty, 
that  we  will  utlUae  this  vast  poww  fur  matn- 
tenanee  of  world  peaoe  and  the  establUh- 
ment  of  a  rule  of  law  In  place  of  the  rule  of 
force.  And  I  look  to  a  new  birth  of  fnedom. 
a  new  birth  of  enterprise,  a  new  birth  of 
boldness  In  the  pursuit  of  peace,  eyen  tak- 
ing rtaks  that  many  people  In  the  world 
think  we  will  no  longer  take,  once  w«  get 
this  terrible  bone  In  our  throat,  caDad  Viet- 
nam, coughed  Mp.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  FKtx.  I'm  about  to  violate  that  an- 
cient Ohlneee  wisdom  that  "he  who  stands 
In  middle  of  road  gets  rvn  over  from  both 
dlrectknu."  rm  sure  with  such  gentlemen 
as  theae  therell  be  no  apprehension  about 
that.  I  do  want  to  add  one  minor  oomment 
of  context,  as  moderator.  It's  understandable 
that  our  dlaouaalon  of  great  fontgn  policy 
Issues  In  the  1960*8  and  lot  has  comTto 
dwell  upon  Vietnam.  I  think  if*  worth  re- 
flecting, though,  as  we  continue  our  dlseos- 
too.  that  there  are  formidable  changea  which 
vould  have  occurred  In  the  »*'i»noe  of  Viet- 
nam. If  there  had  been  no  crisis  in  South- 
east Asia  to  drain  this  country,  we  would 
stlU  have  seen  our  conaen«\ia  from  the  cold 
war  era  eroding. 

To  begin  with,  we  would  have  seen  the 
end  of  the  monolithic  Communist  threat 
with  the  Slno-Sovlet  split  developing  in  the 
1900*8.  We  would  stlU  be  facing  today, 
whether  or  not  there  had  been  Vietnam,  a 
fantastically  altered  strategic  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  which,  for  the  first 
time  strategic  parity  exists,  and  in  some  re- 
spects, Soviet  superiority  has  come  Into 
being.  We  would  still  be  In  a  world  In  which 
a  resurgent  Europe  and  a  massively  expanded 
Japanese  economy  will  portend  both  oppor- 
txmltles  for  cooperation  and  the  risks  of 
greater  competition  between  ourselves  and 
our  close  associates.  And  1  suspect  that  we 
might  agree  that,  even  without  Vietnam, 
there  would  still  be  a  fatigue  In  this  coun- 
try from  bearing  the  International  burdens 
which  devolved  upon  the  United  States  after 
World  War  n.  There  would  certainly  stUl  b« 
a  demand  for  re-allocatlon  of  our  resources 
to  meet  the  Important  domestic  needs  which 
the  riots,  the  poverty,  the  urban  blight  of 
recent  years  Impress  upon  this  country.  I 
mention  this  only  because  I  think  lt*8  worth 
our  while,  as  we  continue  the  discussion,  to 
keep  looking  for  the  broader  context  in 
which,  after  Vietnam,  we  must  still  shape 
an  American  consensus  on  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Ball,  with  those  observations  regarding 
the  altered  world.  I  wonder  if  you  have  some 
notions  about  specific  devices  In  regard  to 
these  Issues  and  others  which  could  facili- 
tate a  legislative-executive  rapprochement 
in  the  foreign  policy  area. 

Mr.  Ball.  Before  I  comment  on  that,  I*d 
like  to  clarify  the  situation  which  haa  be- 
come a  little  obaoure.  What  we  wltneaaed  In 
the  last  few  minutes  I  think  could  very  weu 
make  a  contribution  beyond  the  realm  of 
foreign  policy,  even  In  the  area  of  natural 
history,  to  which  this  building  has  been 
dedicated,  because  for  the  first  time  we  find 
the  tiger  defending  himself  against  the  deer. 
Actually,  I  find  myself  put  in  a  very  strange 
light  by  what  the  Senator  has  obaerved.  I 
dont  think  I*m  a  particular  apcrtoglst  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment.  In  fact, 
during  the  six  years  that  I  spent  as  Under- 
secretary, I  received  so  many  InvlUtlons  from 
Oongreaslonal  committees  to  appear  before 
them  that  I  had  a  feeling  I  had  much  more 


time  on  Oapltol  Bin  than  Z  did  in  Vo^gf 
Bottom. 

In  any  event,  I  have  deep  re^>ect  for  Con- 
gress and  my  regret  is  a  rather  different  one 
than  the  Senator  has  suggested.  My  regret 
Is  that  Congress  hasnt  been  more  assertive 
in  the  area  of  foreign  policy.  I  think  what 
h^pened  was  that  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Oovenmient  got 
In  rather  slothful  hablta.  There  Is  a  pattern 
of  American  conduct  set  up  In  the  period 
after  the  war  where  the  United  States  did 
feel  obliged  to  appear  in  many  areas  around 
the  world  and  this  becfune  a  rather  sdf- 
actlvatlng  thing.  On  one  occasion  I  was  in 
the  State  Department  when  I  received  a 
rather  alarming  memorandum  from  the 
lower  regions  of  the  department  suggesting 
that  there  had  been  a  Communist  presence 
established  In  a  particular  country  which 
dldn*t  seem  to  me  to  be  a  country  that  was 
vital  to  American  security  Intereeta.  So  I 
sent  a  note  down  saying  that,  I've  always 
understood  that  Ood  had  the  obligation  to 
look  after  every  sparrow  that  may  fall  and 
I  don*t  see  quite  why  we  should  compete  In 
this  league.  This  was  not  universally  respect- 
ed and  I  must  say  I  had  as  much  trouble  with 
the  Congress  over  this  Issue  as  I  did  with 
the  department,  primarily  I  think  because 
there  was  very  much  the  same  tendency  on 
both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  there  was 
a  feeling  that  we  did  have  to  get  into  every 
situation  that  developed  and  I  think  we 
spent  our  resources  of  prestige  and  our  ma- 
terial resources  ntore  uncritically  than  we 
should  have. 

I  had  a  feeling  that  we  were  doing  It  at 
the  time  and  I  only  wish  that  the  Congress 
had  been  a  little  more  assiduous  In  keeping 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  executive  than  they 
were.  Actually  there  were  many  occasions 
where  Congress,  or  the  Senate  particularly, 
with  ita  resp>onslblIltles  could  have  Inter- 
rupted the  process  which  brought  us  Into 
deep  Involvement,  which  I  think  Is  a  very 
unhappy  one,  if  they'd  made  their  views 
known  earlier.  We  all  went  along  down  this 
road  and  to  the  extent  that  the  role  of  Con- 
gress can  be  re-asserted  and  made  much 
more  forceful,  I'm  all  for  it.  Rather  than  sug- 
gesting that  I  think  the  executive  should 
have  Its  head,  I  dont  really  believe  it  for  a 
moment.  In  fact.  If  one  looks  back  on  al- 
most the  the  most  fruitful  time  In  the 
modern  period,  where  there  has  been  an  ef- 
fective policy  worked  out  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  it  was  the  period  of 
Senator  Vandenberg  when  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
It  Is  almost  legendary  nor  In  our  thin^ng 
of  the  kind  of  relationship  which  would  pro- 
duce the  best  resiilts.  and  this  was  a  period 
when  many  actions  were  taken  by  the  United 
States  that  were  with  the  full  concxurenoe  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  and  they  were  ex- 
pressions of  a  consensus. 

What  we  have  In  this  country,  however,  at 
the  moment,  Is  something  that,  as  I  suggest- 
ed a  little  while  ago,  goes  very  far  beyond  any 
problems  between  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lature. We  have  a  sltiiatlon  right  now  where 
there  U  very  deep  uncertainty  In  the  nation 
as  a  whole  as  to  just  what  our  foreign  policy 
should  be.  The  particular  focus  Is  on  South 
Vietnam,  but  the  Issue  goes  very  far  beyond 
that,  with  the  real  question  as  to  what  the 
relationships  of  the  United  States  should  be 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  whether  It's  nec- 
essary to  think  In  the  terms  of  m^ii^tft^iiing 
a  power  balance,  which  has  been  the  main 
theme  of  our  policy  ever  since  the  war,  or 
whether  what  we  might  do  is  to  pull  back 
drastically  and  take  some  chances  and  sea  U 
perhaps  we  could  dissipate  the  fear  that  ez- 
Ista  on  both  sides.  If  this  would  cure  every- 
thing. I  personally  think  the  second  formu- 
lation la  a  very  dangerous  one  and  I  think 
it's  qidto  wrong.  But  the  fact  that  we  have 
problems  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lature simply  reflects  more  than  anything 


else  the  fact  that  w«  have  proUama  within 
the  country  as  well  as  an  Inability  to  find 
exactly  what  our  position  should  be. 

So  if  Senator  Javlts  suggests  that  it  would 
be  better  if  Congress  were  scrappy,  I  would 
say  I'm  all  for  It.  I  wish  Congress  would  be 
scrappy.  I   wish  that  everything   that  the 
executive  wanta  to  do  would  be  thoroughly 
challenged.   But   when   I  suggested   that  I 
thought  many   members  of  Congress  held 
back  because  they  thought  the  executive 
knew  more,  I  wasnt  neceasartly  suggesting 
that  the  executive  did  know  more.  There 
have  been  some  areas,  some  expertise  In  the 
executive  department  that  Isnt  available  to 
Congreas  or  eaaUy  available,  but  I  simply 
dont  put  very  much  emphasis  on  this,  and 
actually,  as  the  Senator  said,  there  are  very 
few  things  that   are   really   secret  in  this 
biislneas.  So  the  queatton  that  Mr.  nye  asked 
me  a  moment  ago.  If  I  had  any  ^>eclflc  pro- 
posals, I  reaUy  dont,  and  I  think  actually 
that  to  the  extent  tliat  one  tries  to  codify 
this  relationship,  which  Senator  Javlta  Is 
proposing  to  do.  that  it's  extremely  difficult. 
I  think  Senator  Stennls,  who  has  put  for- 
ward a  hUl  which  Is  trying  to  achieve  the 
same  objective  as  Senator  Javlta*  bill,  sug- 
gesta  that  this  is  a  very  Important  matter 
and  perhaps  It  ought  to  be  debated  for  the 
next  two  years.  I  dont  think  that's  a  bad 
suggestion.    I   dont    think   we*re    going   to 
achieve  anything  by  trying  to  work  out  a 
codification  of  the  relative  powers  of  the 
execuUve  and  the  legislature  with  regard  to 
the  starting  of  waia,  or  even  the  stopping 
of  wars,  very  quickly  because  this  Is  a  very 
subtle,  complicated,  difficult  problem.  Sena- 
tor Javlts*  bin,  I  think,  is  very  well  drafted, 
a  very  thoughtful  piece  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Oivlng  lived  through  the  period  of  our 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  on  a  very  intimate 
basis,  I  suggested  to  him  not  long  ago  that 
I  thought  that  If  his  blU  had  been  In  effect 
that  it  wouldnt  have  made  very  much  dif- 
ference because  everything  that  he  put  for- 
ward In  the  bill  would  have  been  rationalized 
in  one  way  or  another  so  that  It  would  have 
come  out  just  about  the  same  way.  I  think 
this  is  right.  I  think  it's  very  hard  to  codify 
these  things  and  Fm  not  sure  It's  possible. 
I  wouldnt  be  categorical  about  It.  It's  some- 
thing that  shouldnt  be  done  quickly   this 
rm  quite  clear  about. 

Mr.  Pars.  Senator,  do  you  think  that,  had 
your  legislation  been  law  at  the  time,  It 
would  have  had  a  bearing  on  our  Vietnam 
pollcyT 

Senator  Javrrs.  Tea  I  do,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  U  shared  by  Senator  Stennls  him- 
self. Let  me  first  start  from  one  of  the  points 
that  George  Ball  made.  Just  as  he's  accepted 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  to  be  scrappy,  I 
accept  the  fact  that  Congress  has  not  as- 
serted Itself  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I 
think  that  we  can  thoroughly  agree  upon 
those  propositions.  Indeed  foreign  policy  be- 
came so  complex,  I  can  give  some  ex&mplea 
of  that  ...  for  example,  how  do  you  rec- 
oncile an  admitted  need  for  national  secu- 
rity in  terms  of  the  security  of  a  whole  con- 
tinent to  the  south  of  us  and  protection 
even  of  so  elementary  a  thing  as  the  Sixth 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  with  any  rela- 
tions with  Franco  or  the  military  dictator- 
ships in  Latin  America?  This  has  bedeviled 
the  Congress  very,  very  deeply  In  these  Inter- 
vening years  and  has  resulted  In  the  Congress 
kind  of  shrugging  it  off  as  long  as  the  execu- 
tive was  willing  to  make  the  dedslona. 

Now  I  come  to  my  main  point  which  re- 
lates to  your  question.  We  feel,  I  feel  and 
co-sponsors  of  my  bill  fetf  and  Senator 
Stennls  feels,  though  It's  a  very  different 
Ideological  point  of  view  from  mine,  that  If 
we  had  a  responsibility.  If  we  were  (tuck 
with  the  responsibility.  In  that  the  Preaident 
could  not  proceed  with  war  in  Vietnam  un- 
less we  had  affirmatively  concurred,  then  our 
sense  of  reqionslblllty  would  have  brought 
about  some  committee  hearing  ^Tid  soma 
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profound  consideration  of  the  Oulf  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution,  and  we  wouldnt  simply 
have  whooped  it  through  on  the  ground  that 
well,  you  know,  it  wasnt  our  ballgame  any- 
how and  the  President  commanded  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  He  gave  us  cer- 
tain Information  and  this  was  his  judgment 
and  we  went  along  with  him,  quote,  unquote. 
This  was  pretty  much  the  attitude.  I  was 
there  when  this  was  voted  and  I  voted  for  It 
as  did  so  many  others.  This  was  pretty 
much  the  attitude  of  the  Congress  without 
a  recognition  at  the  fact  that  we  had  an 
affirmative  role  to  play  and  If  an  American 
boy  was  killed,  then  it  was  on  ovu-  heads  and 
our  bands.  It  wasn't  just  the  President  we 
were  going  along  with.  He  couldnt  have  done 
It  unless  we  said  yes.  That's  a  very  different 
feeling  by  men,  and  we're  men  and  women 
Just  like  all  of  the  folks  In  the  audience, 
than  the  idea  that  well,  the  President  has 
done  so  and  so  and  we're  going  along  with 
him,  we're  backing  him  up,  or  whatever  the 
colloquial  words  were  that  we  used.  And  so 
I  think  that  Is  a  very  grave  and  a  very  ma- 
terial difference  and  If  we  choose  not  to  act. 
If  we're  Irreeolute,  nothing  will  h^pen  after 
thirty  days. 

Now  you  could  say  that  you  cant  compel 
that  on  the  President.  He  can  still  use  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force  which  he  com- 
mands. But  I  believe  the  American  system  is 
effective  enough  so  that  a  President  will  not 
do  that  in  the  face  of  a  clear  mandate  of 
law,  any  more  than  I  think  that  we're  going 
to  refrain  from  appropriating  the  money  to 
pay  Interest  on  the  national  d^t,  which  we 
dont  do  of  course,  or  anything  like  that  in 
the  face  of  a  clear  mandate  of  law,  a  clew 
obligation  of  the  United  States. 

Now.  one  last  word.  I  do  think  that  there 
are  a  nmnber  of  things  we  can  do  m  the 
Congress,  aside  from  this  bill  of  mine,  which 
I  think  will  give  a  new  vertebra  to  the  rela- 
tionship, In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rela- 
tionship since  Vandenberg's  day  has  fallen 
apart  so  badly.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
George  that  this  was  the  halcyon  day  of  ac- 
complishment. It  was  the  great  day  of  execu- 
tive-congressional cooperation.  He  had  a  very 
luilque  personality. 

I  think  we  have  now  had  six  closed  door 
sessions  of  the  Senate.  Now  I've  been  In  every 
one  of  them  and  some  of  them  have  not  been 
so  hot  In  the  sense  that  you  wondered  what 
we  needed  it  for.  But  that's  good,  not  bad. 
I'd  rather  overdo  It  than  underdo  It,  becaiise 
this  Is  a  way  In  which  to  share  allegedly 
secret  Information,  to  deliberate  without  the 
glare  of  the  EUelg  lights,  and  to  feel  im- 
pressed upon  us  the  solemn  responsibility  of 
life  and  death  and  war  and  peace  and  proa- 
perlty  and  depression.  Another  way  which  I 
think  is  extremely  Important  Is  the  pos- 
sibility of  Interrogation.  We  may  be  able  to 
find  som^  way  In  which  the  excellent  parlia- 
mentary system  of  questions  directly  to  the 
Cabinet  official  responsible  could  be  used. 
There  coiild  be  some  form  of  the  committee 
as  a  whole  or  some  other  technique  which 
could  be  employed  In  that  way,  and  that  I 
think  would  be  another  valuable  asset.  The 
techniques  of  consultation  can  be  enor- 
mously fortified  by  a  better  codification 
which  would  be  equally  binding  upon  mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  to  what  it  means  to 
breach  national  secrete.  I  see  no  reason  why 
we.  as  members  of  Congress,  should  be  free 
of  the  penaltlea  of  law  where  the  security 
and  future  of  our  country  are  at  stake.  If  we 
blab  about  it.  Now  these  are  some  of  the 
techniques  which  I  believe  are  possible,  and 
which  could  materially  Improve  the  Ameri- 
can process  which  haa  been  so  very 
prof  oxmdly  challenged. 

Mr.  Fan.  I  doubt  that  many  members  of 
the  audience  realise  that  the  Issue  of  secrecy 
reached  a  ludicrous  pinnacle  In  the  last  year 
when  background  briefings  given  by  senior 
executive  officials,  background  briefings  for 
the  press,  which  were  available  to  the  Tass 


ctnrespondent  In  Washington,  were  denied 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  unfortunate  conundrum 
that  gete  created  when  common  sense  is 
hard  to  find. 

I  wondered.  Mr.  Ball,  in  groping  for  the 
points  of  agreementa  that  both  of  you  stated. 
If  there  Is  one  formulation  that  you  might 
comment  on.  If  you  both  agree  that  there's 
a  role  for  Congress  In  critically  assessing  for- 
eign poUcy  alternatives,  la  it  not  possible 
that  a  revised  Congressional  role,  a  strength- 
ened Congressional  role.  Is  the  shortest  route 
to  providing  confidence  In  the  country,  end- 
ing the  very  malaise  which  you  say  is  the 
underlying  circumstance?  Dont  you  think 
that  once  the  country  was  persuaded  that 
Congress  was  overseeing  the  executive  branch 
more  rigorously,  a  new  basis  for  popular 
confidence  lu  American  foreign  policy  would 
exist? 

Mr.  Ball.  I'm  not  sure.  I  think  that  there 
may  be  something  In  that.  I  think  that  the 
country,  that  the  people  would  like  to  have 
the  feeling  that  the  Congress  was  watching 
with  a  very  diligent  eye  on  what  the  execu- 
tive department  was  doing  here.  I  think 
what  the  Senator  said  earlier  was  quite  true, 
that  by  and  large  when  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  have  been  put  to  the  test,  they  be- 
have very  well.  For  example,  take  the  action 
on  the  Mansfield  Resolution.  I  dldnt  mean  to 
suggest  at  all  that  this  was  Congressional 
Irresponsibility.  I  thought  that  the  61  votes 
against  the  Mansfield  Resolution  was  a  very 
great  demonstration  of  Senatorial  responsi- 
bility. I  think  this  is  reassuring. 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  particular  problem 
which  is  posed  by  Senator  Javlts'  legislation. 
I  don't  feel  strongly  against  It.  I  would  like 
to  think  that  there  could  be  some  drafting 
that  would  result  In  exactly  what  he  wante 
to  achieve.  On  the  thirty  day  provision,  I 
have  some  doubte  about  It.  I  can  just 
Imagine  the  difficulty  that  Congress  would 
feel  after  American  troops  had  been  deployed 
In  a  particular  area  to  compel  the  President 
to  say  "Whoops,  I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  mean  w 
do  this,  boys;  come  on  home."  I  don't  think 
that  the  Congress  would  be  more  inclined  to 
do  this  than  they  would  to  get  us  out  of 
Vietnam,  where  we've  got  major  commit- 
mente  and  where,  as  I  suggested,  they  could 
get  us  out  if  they  wanted  to  take  the  extreme 
of  exercising  their  powers  over  appropria- 
tions. 

The  difficulty  is  that  this  is  a  dilemma  and 
It's  not  an  easy  one  to  resolve.  When  there 
has  been  a  conspicuoiis  action  taken  by  the 
United  States  Involvmg  such  things  as  the 
deployment  of  troops,  then  Congress  is  faced 
with  a  very  difficult  choice.  If  It  repudiates 
the  President,  it  weakens  him  in  a  whole 
area  of  policy  to  an  extent  that  signals  to  the 
world  that  the  President,  whatever  he  may 
say,  isn't  a  man  who  can  speak  with  any 
authority  because  the  legislative  branch  Is 
not  going  to  sui^ort  him.  I  also  find  very, 
very  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress— and  this  Is  quite  understandable  sim- 
ply because  they  are  highly  responsible — to 
take  this  kind  of  action. 

Therefore,  all  I  am  suggesting  is  that  hav- 
ing looked  at  a  nimiber  of  different  drafts  of 
legislation  that  was  designed  to  accomplish 
what  the  Senator  Is  seeking  to  do,  I  doubt 
very  much  if  it  can  be  done.  I  think  that 
on  the  one  hand  it  may  be  more  formal  than 
real.  It  may  suggest  that  there  are  limita- 
tions on  the  President  which  the  President 
necessarily  might  feel,  or  It  could  go  beyond 
that  to  put  restralnte  on  the  President, 
which  I  think  the  Congress  probably  wouldn't 
like  him  to  be  subject  to.  But  I  don't  want 
to  be  categorical  about  it.  Fm  only  saying 
that  this  is  a  problem  that  has  to  be  looked 
at  very  carefully  from  all  polnte  of  view  and 
that  it's  something  we  shouldnt  do  very 
hastUy. 

Senator  Javrrs.  Wdl,  George,  I  would  like 
to  make  you  an  offer.  I  tblnk  youle  a  bril- 


liant lawyer  and  I  would  like  very  muob  to 
have  your  redraft  of  my  bill.  I  don't  think  It's 
even  necessary  to  defend  the  30-day  boal- 
ness,  although  I  think  I  could  do  a  pretty 
good  job.  But  I  am  really  aerloxis.  Fd  Ilka  to 
see  yoxir  draft  very  much  and  I  think  It  would 
be  very  helpful  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Fetx.  The  symboUam  of  a  Javlta-BaU 
collaboration  is  pretty  tempting. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we'd  be  hm>py  to 
entertain  questions  from  the  fioor.  Kltbar 
of  the  panellste  would  be  happy  to  respond. 
Mr.  Ball,  the  lady's  question  Is  for  you. 
"Is  not  our  problem  that  we  have  had  too 
much  anti-communist  consensus  axxd  that 
our  elite  leadership  decided  to  take  us  Into 
the  Vietnam  war  because  of  Ita  obaeaalon 
with  the  aUeged  Soviet  threat?" 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  I'm  fascinated  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  was  a  decision  by  the  aUta 
leadership,  whatever  that  may  be.  Fm  al- 
ways concerned  by  these  particular  phzaaea 
because  they  seem  pretty  stylised  and  not 
very  precise.  It  was  not  an  arbitrary  decision 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  and  therefore  we  had  to  resist 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  would  auppoee  there 
have  been  plenty  of  demonstrations  of  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  ambitions,  and  to  say 
that  this  was  what  got  us  into  Vietnam.  I 
would  rather  modify  that.  I  would  suggeat 
that  the  reason  we  got  into  Vietnam  was 
because  we  had  a  kind  of  general  framework 
of  policy.  The  problem  was  how  to  apply 
that  policy.  There  were  some  places  where 
it  was  wise  to  intervene.  There  were  other 
places  where  it  was  unwise  to  intervene. 

I  think  that  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  waa 
that  we  rather  uncritically  Intervened  In  a 
situation  where  the  expenditure  of  Anverican 
lives  and  treasure  was  certainly  incom- 
mensurate with  the  strategic  Intereeta  that 
we  had  In  that  part  of  the  wwld.  TO  extend 
that,  however,  to  say  that  this  means  that 
the  whole  policy  In  trying  to  i«»<n«mtn  % 
balance  with  the  Soviet  Union  la  a  ""«»«•- v* 
is  nonsense.  I  think  that  anyone  who  haa 
worked  in  the  business  becomes  nmvlnoed 
very  soon,  partictilarly  if  they  have  had  the 
problem  of  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  trying  to  work  out  areas  of  oommon 
Interest  with  the  Soviet  Union,  that  there 
Is  a  very  definite  conflict  of  ambition  here 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  by  and  large  haa 
very  expansionist  ambitUnui  and  If  some  re- 
stralnte are  not  imposed,  we  will  find  our- 
selves In  a  world  which  none  of  ua  would 
find  very  attractive. 

Mr.  FXTK.  Senator,  are  you  once  burned 
and  twice  shy  and  evermore  opposed  to  con- 
sensus? 

Seiuitor  JAvna.  No.  I  think  the  lady  haa 
served  us  all  very  well  by  expteaalng  a  point 
of  view  which  is  very  often  expreaaed.  but 
it  leaps  from  one  point  to  another  with 
nothing  Intervening.  The  fact  is  that  the 
world  has  moved  and  devtioped  since  UM4 
and  that  the  American  pec^le  have  had  a 
whole  series  of  Presidential  elections  and 
have  made  their  choice,  as  they  chose,  and 
that  there  is  no  elltest  govenunent,  except 
the  government  they  have  installed.  And  the 
question  pre-suppoees  a  point  which  I  very 
profoundly  challenge,  that  Is,  it  aooepta  the 
OSSR  on  an  equal  basis.  Who  is  the  U8SB 
that  we  talk  about.  It's  a  regime  oompoaed  of 
a  party  of  nine  million,  at  the  most.  In  a 
population  of  well  over  aOO  million,  which 
tyrannlaee  everything  and  everybody  around 
it.  Now  is  that  an  equal?  Is  that  a  com- 
mensurate voice  of  another  people?  We  have 
to  remember  that  and  aa  George  ao  very 
properly  said,  we  forget  the  laasons  of 
Caechoalovakla  and  of  Hungary  and  at 
Poland,  of  anybody  who  haa  the  foolhazdl- 
neas  to  misbehave  onoe  that  ooUar  la  around 
their  neck.  We're  not  talking  about  Uluatona 
here,  or  euphoria.  Tbeee  are  very  real  things. 
Now  that  doesnt  mean  we  have  to  maka  . 
violent  war  upon  It,  but  It  also  doeant  mean 
"better  red  than  dead".  Thaaa  are  tba 
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which  we  banre  to  fiwa,  ao  that  I  eumot  ac- 
cept thaaa  postulatea  that  It'a  aome  allteat 
govanuaent.  TUa  la  a  goremmarat  alectail 
by  tha  people  and  conatantly  ra-alaoted. 

Nor  can  I  accept  the  fact  that  tha  Ameil- 
can  peopla  are  prBauUic  aome  ethic  which  la 
conflicting  with  that  at  the  BuaaUn  people. 
We  <lont  know  iriist  the  Buaalan  people 
want.  For  all  we  know,  they  want  exactly 
what  we  do.  And  we  are  not  going  to  run  to 
get  into  Ruasia  and  try  to  chiuage  It.  But  at 
the  same  time,  weTe  not  going  to  let  thla 
particular  point  ot  view  oonvlnoe  ua  on  the 
theory  that  It  rejireaenta  aome  oonoordant 
opinion  of  many,  many  mllUona  of  people 
like  we  do. 

Mr.  FITS.  Another  queatlon  Irom  the  floor 
tat  you.  Mr.  Ball.  "How  waa  It  that  after  'M 
and  '06,  when  It  appeared  to  the  average  man 
In  the  street,  that  the  Vietnam  Program  waa 
a  mistake,  such  able  people  as  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  and  Secretary  Busk  and  yourself  and 
other  leaders  at  that  time  and  the  aucoeaaora 
In  the  mxon  administration  and  the  two 
prealdenta  themselves,  could  pecpetuate  the 
Vietnam  Program?  And  tn  particular,  bow  did 
people  of  such  high  qiiallty  get  Involved  In 
what  appears  now  to  have  been  an  Inten- 
tional hoodwinking  of  the  Senate  In  the  Qulf 
of  Tonkin  Beecdutlon?" 

Mr.  Baxx.  What  we  had,  ao  far  aa  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  concerned,  waa  a  prooeaa,  a 
process  In  which  one  step  was  taken  and 
then  another  and  events  Intervened  which 
required  the  steps  be  taken.  It  was  always 
the  hope  on  the  part  of  some,  I  think,  the 
conviction  that  a  little  Increment  of  effort, 
a  little  addition  of  manpower,  a  few  more 
tactical  operatlona  would  bring  about  a 
changed  situation.  When  great  nations  get 
into  a  situation  of  Involvement  of  this  kind, 
it's  extremely  dlfflcult  to  cbAnge  courses.  I 
won't  go  into  the  peraonalitlea  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  was  Involved  in  this  and  hlst4»y 
Is  going  to  point  this  out  and  I  don't  think 
It's  terribly  in4>artant  according  to  history 
Just  who  waa  in  favor  of  what.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  as  the  situation  i4>peared  looking 
at  it  frcan  the  inside,  the  temptation  to  un- 
dertake some  new  Initiative  waa  always  very, 
very  great.  What  the  military  waa  prt^ioalng 
waa  usually  Initiatives  very  much  larger 
than  those  that  were  undertaken.  I  have 
great  sympathy  for  the  position  of  the  mili- 
tary becaxise  tbey  felt  tbat  they  were  under 
great  constraints,  which  they  ■vere;  at  the 
same  time  their  obligation  was  to  bring 
about  a  successful  military  conclxislon.  There 
was  a  decision  made  by  the  President  on  the 
basis  of  consultation  with  the  Usp  colleagues 
that  If  s<»nethlng  was  worth  doing,  thers 
was  always  the  temlency  not  to  want  to  do 
It  fully  because  of  the  Implications  that  it 
might  have  for  widening  the  war,  and  the 
process  continued. 

You  aak  about  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution. A  certain  mythology  built  up  that 
this  was  an  atten4>t  to  hoodwink  the  Con- 
gress. I  don't  think  it  was  and  I  was  there 
at  the  time.  There  were  two  attacks  that 
were  made  at  alleged  to  have  been  made, 
and  I  don't  want  to  get  into  the  argimient 
as  to  whether  they  were  attacks  or  whether 
people  simply  thought  they  were  attacks. 
In  any  event  I  can  assiire  you  that  as  far 
at  least  aa  the  first  attack  was  concerned, 
there  was  a  pretty  general  conviction  that 
something  had  happened  which  did.  In  fact, 
Jeopardise  American  Uvea  on  the  destroyer 
and  that  this  was  an  aggreslve  action.  And 
ao  there  was  a  decision  made  to  go  to  the 
Congress  and  ask  for  some  legislation  which 
would  authorize  them  to  do  what  was  neces- 
sary. Well,  the  Congreas  had  a  chance  to 
look  at  this,  and  Indeed  they  did  look  at  It, 
not  very  carefully,  I  think,  as  most  of  them 
now  feel.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee had  a  chance  to  Io«A  at  it  and  8»nator 
Fulbrlght  himself  finally  managed  the  legis- 


lation on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  carried 
all  but  two  of  his  ctdleagues  with  hhn  i 
think  that  everyone  has  a  lot  of  second 
thoughu  about  aU  of  this,  but  It's  rather 
easy  to  sit  here  now  and  look  back  on  the 
events  that  occurred  and  be  quite  wise  after 
the  event. 

When  a  country  Is  lnv«dved  In  something, 
when  the  eoqNrU  say  kwk,  there  Is  a  solu- 
tion, all  we  need  to  do  la  work  It  out  and 
things  wUl  inq>rove  greatly.  IHetel  a  deep 
sense  of  anxiety  to  get  on  with  It.  Th«e  was 
the  pattern  of  Korea  which  I  think  influ- 
enced a  number  of  my  ooUeaguaa  who  ^^ 
been  throu^  the  experience.  We  did  oome 
out  not  too  badly  in  Korea.  We  came  out 
with  the  resiut  that  we  set  out  to  achieve. 
There  was  a  feeling  that  this  was  to  some 
extent  a  replay  of  Korea.  I  think  it  wasn't 
but  there  was  a  feeling  that  it  was.  All  of 
these  things  entered  in  and  I  would  prefer 
to  leave  it  to  the  more  objective  historians 
to  chew  over  the  reqTonslblUty  that  the  In- 
dividual persooaUtlea  may  have  had. 

Mr.  niTx.  There  Is  one  poln*  worth  men- 
tioning before  we  take  the  last  question  and 
that  is:  it's  very  easy  to  forget  how  gradiially 
American  opinion  came  to  hold  the  view  that 
we  had  made  a  mtotake  in  Southeast  Asia. 
For  example,  it  was  not  until  1968  that  a 
majority  of  American  college  students  came 
to  b^eve  that  Southeast  Asia  war  poUcy 
was  mistaken.  Prior  to  that  time,  we  had  a 
majority  of  studMits  from  our  nampnncia.  the 
surveys  show,  actually  in  siqtport  of  govern- 
ment policy.  So  the  man  In  the  atreet,  I'm 
afraid,  partly  because  of  the  obvious  meas- 
ure of  confidence  be  wished  to  place  in  his 
government,  the  m*n  in  the  street  learned 
as  belatedly  aa  many  of  those  In  government. 
The  final  queatlon  for  both  of  you  gentle- 
men: "Is  not  one  of  the  basic  errors  to 
evaluate  Vietnam  and  other  problems  in 
purely  quantitative,  computerized  terms. 
Doesn't  this  permit  the  Defmse  Department 
to  overwhMm  the  National  Secxirlty  Coun- 
cil meetings  with  expertise  and  to  carry  the 
day  in  ways  which  may  be  extremely  harm- 
ful to  the  future  of  the  Uitfted  States?" 

Mr.  Bau,.  First  of  all,  let  me  olaar  up  one 
point.  The  National  Security  Council  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  deal  of  mythology.  I  never 
knew.  In  my  own  experience  under  two 
Presidents,  the  National  Security  Council 
evw  to  make  a  serious  decision  on  anything. 
It  wasn't  the  body  in  which  these  things  were 
discussed  and  I  doubt  that  It  is  right  now. 
There  is  a  kind  of  assumption  that  the  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU  is  like  a  corporate 
board  of  directors  can  fire  the  President  and 
the  President  can  fire  the  National  Security 
Council.  Now,  the  fact  waa  that  most  of  the 
decisions  that  were  made  were  made  by  the 
President  after  consultation  with  a  rela- 
tively small  handful  of  people  because  this 
was  the  habit  of  Presidents  and  I  think  It's 
the  haMt  of  any  execuUve  faced  with  theee 
terrible  responslbllltiee  to  talk  to  the  pec^Ie 
in  whom  he  has  most  oonfldenoe.  There  waa 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  to  think  in  quanutatlve  terms  whl<di 
was  his  own  background,  his  own  discipline. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those  of  vis 
there  who  had  quite  different  dlsclpUnee, 
qxilte  different  backgrounds  and  I  would  not 
suppose  that  these  decisions  were  made 
merely  on  the  basis  of  some  kind  of  quanti- 
tative appraisal  of  the  situation. 

I  may  say,  Jiut  as  a  minor  footnote,  that 
there  was  a  time  when  I  was  practising  law 
before  my  last  experience  in  the  govenunent 
when  I,  as  a  lawyer,  represented  some  of  the 
agencies  of  the  R«noh  Qovemment  and  I 
lived  with  my  French  friends  throu^  some 
of  their  own  experiences  in  Indo-Chlna.  One 
of  the  reasons  I  felt  as  I  did  about  Indo- 
Chlna  was  because  they  had  exactly  the  same 
statistics.  They  look  at  the  pure  ratios  and 
they  looked  at  the  body  and  thay  looked  at 


all  of  axaetly  the  same  stattrtioa  and  thla  li 
the  oonvenlenit  way  you  maka  these  Judg- 
ments in  war. 

I  think  aU  of  us  were  quite  aware  of  the 
fact  that  something  like  a  body  count  was 
overstated  by  a  factor  of  two  or  three.  So 
there  was  a  tendency  to  overstate  these 
things.  Tou  know,  I  think  what  you  say, 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  In  it.  I  wouldn't 
be  too  concerned  about  It.  I  think  that  If 
there  was  a  tendency  to  quafttlfy  things  ^"d 
make  judgments  on  the  basis  of  quantlflca- 
tlon,  I  think  that  the  g^ovemment  rather 
largely  got  over  that  as  time  went  on  and 
it  developed  more  experience.  I  dont  know 
enough  about  the  int^nal  workings  of  the 
present  government.  For  odd  reasons  Tm 
not  privy  to  all  their  activities,  but  in  any 
event,  I  would  doubt  that  they're  ".^vt^g 
decisions  on  this  kind  of  a  mechanistic  basis. 

Mr.  Pbtc.  Senator,  I'm  not  sure  which  as- 
pect of  the  issue  you'd  Uke  to  comment  on, 
but  many  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
have  been  concerned  about  the  more  exten- 
sive National  Security  Coimcil  mechanisms 
that  have  been  created  In  the  past  few  years 
and  a  tendency  of  this  new  mechanism  to 
Insulate  certain  key  officials  from  Congres- 
sional oversight.  Is  that  an  issue  you'd  like 
to  make  a  parting  comment  on? 

Senator  jAvrrs.  Well,  I  would  flrst  like  u> 
thank  the  Woodrow  WUson  Center  for  Schol- 
ars for  bringing  us  together  today.  It's  al- 
ways illuminating  and  helpful  and  I  got  my- 
self a  very  high-priced  lawyer. 

I  would  like  to  conmient  on  that.  There's 
a  lot  of  agitation  in  my  committee  about  the 
invocation  of  executive  privilege  by  White 
House  assistants.  Frankly  I  dont  share  this. 
I  have  a  great  measure  of  agreement  with 
my  chairman,  but  this  is  one  thing  that  I 
don't  particularly  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  on. 
I  think  George  is  absolutely  right.  There  la 
one  man  and  that's  the  President  and  he's 
entitled  to  get  all  the  help  that  he  can  when- 
ever he  wants  it.  But  we're  entitled  to  hold 
him  responsible.  We  had  a  rather  dramatic 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  one  day 
about  who  was  really  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Dr.  Kissinger  or  BUI  Rogers.  And  I  made  the 
very  botIous  point  that  It  was  none  of  our 
business  and  it  shouldn't  matter  to  us.  We 
had  one  man  to  hold  responsible,  whether 
he  got  his  advice  from  Kissinger  or  Rogers 
or  anybody  else,  that  was  the  President.  And 
I  think  that's  right. 

But  I  do  think  that  we.  In  turn,  and  rd 
like  to  close  on  thla  note,  have  to  insist  on 
our  authority  and  the  right  to  exercise  our 
responsibility.  And  we  oiight  to  profit  from 
the  existing  experience,  with  the  support  of 
the  people,  using  the  very  best  Imdns  that 
we  have  to  establish  a  methodology  In  which 
we  can  give  our  Input.  Perhaps  we're  under- 
computerized,  but  we  certainly  aren't  com- 
puterized. And  this  touch  Is  very  eseentlal 
when  you're  dealing  with  such  life  and  death 
issues  as  wo  have.  So  I  think  the  points  made 
tonight  bear  out  the  urgent  need  not  only 
for  executlve-Congreaslonal  collaboration 
but  for  a  methodology  and  technique  by 
which  the  responsibility  csn  be  so  impressed 
upon  the  Congress  mat  It  will  assume  It 
equaUy  with  the  President. 

Mr.  Frtk.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  just  one 
final  note.  Some  years  ago,  and  Senator  Jav- 
Its  may  know  the  story,  there  was  a  Russian 
visitor  to  the  Congress  and  he  was  qvdte 
perplexed  by  the  ways  of  the  Senate  debate. 
"It'a  all  so  confusing,"  he  said,  "a  man  gets 
up  to  speak,  nobody  listens— and  then  every- 
body disagrees."  Fortunately,  appearances 
are  sometimes  deceiving  In  that  regard  and 
while  we  oant  guarantee  agreement,  Itl 
clear  that  the  kind  of  discussion  we've  bad 
here  this  evening  is  prerequisite  to  the  con- 
sensiis  to  which  we  aspire.  For  helping  us 
strive  toward  that  goal,  we  are  Indebted  to 
our  dlstlngulahed  guests.  Senator  Javlts,  and 
Mr.  Ball,  In  behalf  of  the  audience  and  the 
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Woodrow  WUmq  Center,  thank  you  for  being 
with  us. 


THE  FARM  CREDIT  ACT  OP  1971 

ISx.  NEU90N.  Mr.  President,  as  a  oo- 
sponsor  of  S.  1483,  the  Fann  Credit  Act 
of  1971,  I  was  pleased  that  the  Senate 
adopted  this  Important  legislation  last 
week.  In  doing  so,  this  body  recognized 
the  need  to  face  up  to  the  serloiis  prob- 
lems in  the  farm  credit  field  that  have 
been  outlined  by  members  of  the  Inde- 
pendent, nationwide  farm  credit  ssrstem. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  was 
told  by  credit  experts  that  by  the  end 
of  this  decade  farmers  will  need  twice 
as  many  loan  dollars  as  are  being  used 
currently.  This  means  that  the  $60  bil- 
lion available  for  farm  loans  today  must 
be  increased  to  over  $100  billion  If  the 
needs  of  agriculture  are  to  be  met 

Although  the  farm  population  has  de- 
clined In  recent  decades,  farm  credit 
needs  have  risen  sharply,  because  agri- 
culture has  shifted  radically  from  a  la- 
bor-intensive to  a  capital-intensive  In- 
dustry, '^th  this  shift  have  come  tre- 
mendous demands  for  capital  to  cover 
costs  of  expensive  machinery  and  serv- 
ices. 

Deq>ite  a  rising  tide  of  rhetoric,  farm- 
ers are  coming  to  recognize  the  unfor- 
tunate reality  that  a  serious  disorder  in 
our  natkmal  priorities  have  left  them 
far  down  on  the  list.  The  financial  plight 
of  the  farmer,  responsible  for  producing 
food  and  tSbet  for  over  200  million  peo- 
ple, continues  to  be  critically  serious. 

It  is  dear  that  additional  farm  and 
farm-related  loan  funds  must  come  from 
the  private  sector.  The  1  million  mem- 
bers of  the  cooperative  farm  credit  sys- 
tem recognize  this. 

Two  years  ago  the  members  of  the  sjrs- 
tem  finished  paying  back,  with  Interest, 
to  the  Treasury  all  Federal  "seed  money" 
which  had  been  provided  by  the  Congress 
to  get  the  system  standing  on  its  own. 
Now  the  system's  members  have  asked 
the  Congress  to  provide  for  moderniza- 
tion of  the  54-year-old  farm  credit  sys- 
tem. With  the  requested  improvemoits, 
the  system's  members  believe  Uiey  can 
provide  their  share  of  the  sharp  increases 
expected  in  farm  credit  needs  in  the  com- 
ing years. 

Unlike  other  bills  that  have  come  be- 
fore the  Congress,  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
approved  by  the  Senate  last  week  in- 
volves no  Federal  loem  guarantees,  no 
subsidies — ^no  taxpayers'  money.  The  act 
would  permit  fanners  to  obtain  addition- 
al credit  in  the  Nation's  money  markets 
where  they  will,  of  course,  pay  the  going 
interest  rate  on  borrowed  money. 

Even  though  interest  rates  have  risen 
sharply  in  recent  years,  the  farm  credit 
system  of  raising  funds  has  continued 
as  an  outstanding  success.  Parm  credit 
securities  are  among  the  most  nspecAed 
by  investors  throughout  the  Nation 
and  are  included  in  many  State  govern- 
ment portfolios. 

There  are  many  features  in  the  legisla- 
tion adopted  by  the  Senate  that  will 
benefit  farmers  In  Wisconsin  and  else- 
where. The  legislation  would,  for  ex- 
ample, permit  land  bank  mortgage  loans 
to  responsible — but  credit-poor— young 


farmers.  A  young  fanner  who  desires 
to  acquire  farmland  today  can  obtain 
loans  on  only  a  little  more  than  half  of 
the  normal  farm  value.  Under  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971,  young  farmers  could 
obtain  loans  on  the  basis  of  their  ability 
in  agriculture  rather  than  solely  on  their 
ability  to  make  an  extremely  high  down- 
payment.  At  present,  only  about  5  per- 
cent of  land  bank  loans  are  made  avail- 
able to  young  farmers.  The  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  should  help  increase  this 
percentage  without  any  threat  to  the 
soundness  of  the  land  bank  system. 

And  it  should  be  noted  that  by  remov- 
ing restrictions  on  the  system's  land 
banks,  we  will  be  helping  many  estab- 
lished farmers  who  need  additional  land 
to  create  more  efficient  family  f su^ns  but 
who  do  not  have  great  sums  available  to 
tie  up  in  large  downpayments. 

The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  would 
boost  rural  development  in  Wisconsin 
and  elsewhere  by  providing  a  limited 
amount  of  fimds  for  nonfarm  rural 
housing.  The  fact  that  two-thirds  of  all 
substandard  housing  is  located  in  rural 
areas  make  it  imperative  that  we  con- 
front this  problem. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  which  is 
important  to  farmers  is  the  provision  for 
financially  related  services.  This  is  based 
largely  on  the  success  of  the  Agrlfax 
program. 

Agrlfax  has  5,992  subscribers,  of  whom 
4,592  are  in  the  St.  Paul  farm  credit 
district — ^Michigan,  Wisconsin.  Minne- 
sota, and  North  Dakota — with  2,720 
members  in  Wisconsin.  Agrlfax  is  the 
copyrighted  term  for  the  electronic  farm 
record  service  developed  in  the  St.  Paul 
district. 

lliere  are  more  computer  farm  rec- 
ords subscribers  in  Wisconsin  than  In 
£uiy  other  State.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971 
would  expand  this  service  for  those  farm- 
ers, in  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere,  who  re- 
quest it. 

Let  me  also  comment  on  another  fea- 
ture of  the  act  that  would  change  the 
debt-to-net- worth  ratio  of  the  Banks  for 
Cooperatives  from  8  to  1  to  20  to  1. 

As  in  farming  itself,  farmer  coopera- 
tives need  and  use  a  great  deal  of  credit. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  tmcal  Wis- 
consin dairy-processing  cooperative,  for 
example,  to  have  doubled  its  capital  re- 
quiremoits  during  the  past  5  years.  The 
result  is  that  the  cooperatives  cannot 
build  ownership  capital  in  their  Bank  for 
Cooperatives  at  the  same  rate  as  theii 
need  for  borrowed  capital.  This  means 
that  the  dei>t-to-net-worth  ratio  of  the 
Banks  for  Cooperatives  narrows. 

A  20-to-l  ratio  is  entirely  consistent 
with  sound  business  principles.  Adjust- 
ing the  ratio  for  the  Banks  for  Coopera- 
tives would  conform  to  ratios  of  the  other 
banks  of  the  farm  credit  system. 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  1b  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  voting  media  requlremmt 
for  eligible  cooperative  borrowers  from 
90  percent  held  by  farmers  to  66%  per- 
cent. 

Many  farmers  who  retire  want  to  con- 
tinue their  membership  tax  their  coopera- 
tive to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  cooperative's  services.  But  If  a  local 


farm  supply  co(q;>erative  ia  to  retain  very 
many  retired  farmers  as  members  It  may 
endanger  its  ellglbUity  as  a  borrower  of 
the  Bank  for  Cooperatives.  Tiie  coopera- 
tive's board  of  directors  Is  faced  with  the 
difficult  choice  of  dropping  longtime 
members  or  losing  a  dependable  credit 
source.  It  therefore  seems  reasonable  to 
reduce  the  voting  media  requirement  to 
66%percait. 

By  the  end  of  1970,  over  30,000  Wis- 
consin farmers  and  130  WiscoDsln  co- 
operatives had  $467.3  millicm  in  out- 
standing loans  from  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tem. Under  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971 
it  is  anticipated  that  by  1980  Wlsconstai 
farmers  wiU  be  able  to  obtain  around  $1 
billion  in  farm  credit  loans. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  this  important,  forward- 
looking  measure  and  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  ai^rove  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  soon  after  the  August  recess. 


IN  MEMORIAM-^X>ROTH7 
ANDEIEWS  KABI8 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Prealdait,  recently  we 
were  all  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  sudden  passing  of  a  dear  friend 
and  a  great  public  servant,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Andrews  Kabls,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

On  July  9,  my  predecessor,  former 
Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware, 
delivered  the  eulogy  at  a  special  tribute 
for  Mrs.  Kabls  at  the  National  Presby- 
terian Church  here  in  Washington.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  read  the  message  pre- 
pared by  President  Mxon  at  the  cere- 
monies as  well  as  to  deliver  a  statonent 
of  my  own  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Kabls. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  tributes — ^the  eulogy  of  Senator 
Williams,  the  message  of  President 
Nixon,  and  my  own  statement— be 
printed  In  the  Ricoro. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 
Sr ATSicKMT  OF  Sematob  Wiuuk  V.  Both.  Jft. 

To  have  known  Dottle  E^abis  was  to  have 
loved  her.  Although  petite  In  physical  sta- 
ture, her  warm  and  vibrant  petaooallty  and 
bright  mind  made  her  stand  tall  wherever  she 
appeared.  Uke  the  popular  aoog,  she  dared 
to  dream  the  Impoaslble  dream— to  right 
the  unrlghtable  wrong.  But  unlike  Don 
Quixote,  the  Man  of  La  Mancha,  DotUe  suo- 
ceeded  In  reaching  the  unreachable  stars. 

She  first  became  Involved  In  polities  wImo 
she  dared  ito  se^  to  ■""^''■**  vote  fraud.  To 
her  mind,  the  vote  was  the  single  moat  Im- 
portant aspect  of  democracy.  Without  free 
elections,  there  could  be  no  democracy.  Oon- 
sequently,  her  flrst  year  of  political  action 
was  in  helping  bring  about  the  use  of  the 
voting  machine. 

Once  lnltls<t.ert  into  tha  realm  at  pnbUe 
affairs.  Dottle  foUowed  that  age-dd  Ametl- 
can  tradition  of  Joining  a  political  party.  Hkr 
choice  was  the  BepubUoan  Party  and  over 
the  yean  she  became  a  mainstay  of  Bspuhli- 
cans  in  Delaware,  aa  wtfl  aa  ttarougtaoot  oar 
Nation.  While  Dottle  waa  fleroaly  paiilsan. 
fighting  with  all  her  ability  to  elect  BepubU- 
cans,  she  was  an  excellent  defender  of  oar 
American  heritage — ^the  two-party  system. 

Dottle  loved  America  and  everything  for 
which  our  great  nation  stands.  To  bear  Dot- 
tle apeak  was  like  watching  tha  stars  and 
stripes  march  by.  DotMe  was  rellgkwis.  serv- 
ing as  a  lay  reader  tn  her  church.  DoMla  lovtd 
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Delawars,  h«r  farm  In  Orlnw.  and  her  trteada 
and  nelgbbon.  She  oame  to  know  the  famous 
and  tbe  near  famous,  but  wlMrever  one  met 
her — often  than  not — ^ber  oonversatlon 
turned  to  DeUmre. 

Dottle  loved  her  family,  especially  her 
mother  who  was  by  her  aide  throughout  these 
many  years,  and  her  great  joy  and  happiness 
In  her  final  months  were  In  her  husband. 
Walter  ECabts,  and  his  (dilldren. 

Dottle  meant  so  many  things  to  so  many 
people,  but  above  all  she  symbolized  the 
great  AtnTto^n  story:  the  young  woman 
from  an  Odessa  farm  who  went  on  to  be- 
come the  33rd  Treaeurer  of  the  United  States. 
There  was  a  leeson  to  be  learned  ftom  the 
life  of  Dottle.  By  becoming  Involved,  one 
can  beocHne  Influential  In  the  affairs  of  our 
Nation.  It  Is  not  easy,  for  It  takes  the  dint 
of  hard  work,  sdf  sacrifice,  and  the  wUl  to 
succeed.  All  these  traits  were  characteristics 
of  Dottle. 

We  shall  all  mlas  Dottle  not  only  for  her 
leadership,  but  because  of  tbe  warmth  and 
vitality  she  brought  Into  our  lives.  Dottle 
loved  poetry  and  her  favorite  was  one  that 
personified  her. 

Why  were  the  saints  saints? 

Because  they  were  cheerful 

When  It  was  dUBcult  to  be  oheerful. 

Patient  when  It  was  dUBcult  to  be  patient. 

And  because  they  pushed  when  they 

Wanted  to  stand  still,  and  kspt  silent 

When  they  wanted  to  talk. 

And  were  agreeable  when  they  wanted  to  be 

disagreeable. 
That  was  all. 
It  was  quite  slmjrie  and  always  wlU  be. 

MssiMOB  PaspasaD  bt  Pbswii«wt  Nixoir 

I  have  the  honor  this  afternoon,  on  behalf 
of  President  Nixon's  personal  representatives, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer  and  Mrs.  Patricia  Hltt, 
to  read  the  following  message  from  the  White 
House: 

"The  untimely  death  of  Dorothy  Andrews 
Kabla  Is  a  blow  not  only  to  her  friends  and 
associates,  but  to  the  country  In  whose  serv- 
ice she  lived  and  died. 

"Her  dedication  to  good  government  was 
unwavering,  her  organizational  talents  un- 
surpassed, her  sense  of  humor  unfailing.  Tbe 
eloquence,  perseverance  and  tireless  devo- 
tion of  "Dottle*  Kabis  to  the  Important 
causes  she  espoused  gave  her  Immeasurable 
infiuence  in  countless  areas  of  national  en- 
deavor. 

"She  provided  the  modem  American  wom- 
an a  stirring  example  around  which  to  build 
her  life,  and  proved  to  all  of  \u  the  tmlimlted 
potential  for  achievement  by  women  in  our 
society. 

"The  Republican  Party  is  proud  to  claim 
her.  But  we  are  even  prouder  that  she  shared 
her  talents  with  the  nation.  As  we  who 
worked  with  her  and  knew  her  best  now  me- 
morialize tbe  enduring  good  she  did,  we  also 
set  the  tone  for  what  will  be  a  nation's  last- 
ing tribute.  In  our  hearts,  as  In  the  hearts 
of  her  friends  across  the  country,  there  will 
always  be  a  special  place  for  Dorothy  Andrews 
EEabls. 

"Bkbuid  NOON." 

DoKOTBT  Amttxws  Kaim 
(Speech  by  John  J.  Williams) 

The  life  span  of  man  or  woman  Is  but  a 
flickering  moment  in  the  passing  of  time, 
and  yet  in  each  generation  there  arise  a  few 
who  as  the  result  of  their  unselfish  dedica- 
tion to  the  service  of  their  fellowman  can 
leave  a  record  that  will  live  long  after  they 
have  departed  from  this  life. 

Such  a  person  was  Dorothy  Kabis. 

Dorothy  Kabis — or  "Dottle"  as  she  was 
known  to  her  host  of  friends — loved  her 
family.  She  loved  America.  She  loved  peo- 
ple, and  her  happiest  moments  were  when 
she  was  rendering  some  service  to  a  fUend, 
her  churoh,  her  community,  or  her  country. 


Bom  In  Wllkea-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  in 
Maroh  1917,  Dottle  became  a  Delawarean 
early  in  life.  She  soon  became  active  in 
business  and  publlo  aSalxs— gaining  wids- 
spread  recognition  in  both  fields.  She  was 
the  recipient  of  many  national  awards  and 
honors,  her  career  being  dlmazed  in  ICarch 
1969  when  she  was  appointed  IVeasurer  of 
the  United  States  by  President  Nixon.  She 
was  the  fifth  woman  to  bold  that  high  oOloe— 
a  position  she  was  holding  with  distinction 
at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Dottle  never  considered  herself  a  teacher, 
and  yet  her  whole  life  was  patterned  after  tbe 
example  of  that  greatest  of  all  teachers— 
The  Master.  She  taught  by  setting  an  ex- 
ample for  oth«s. 

As  a  public  ofllclal  she  will  be  remembered 
as  a  dedicated  public  servant  of  high  in- 
tegrity. 

As  a  private  citizen  she  will  be  remembered 
throughout  her  state  and  country  as  a  lady 
with  compassion  for  others. 

As  a  wife  and  mother  she  wlU  be  remem- 
bered for  her  devotion  to  family  and  for 
her  high  principles  of  morality. 

No  task  was  ever  too  menial  for  Dottle  if 
she  thought  it  meant  rendering  some  service 
to  a  member  of  her  family,  a  friend,  her 
church,  or  her  community. 

Her  sudden  departure  from  this  life  came 
as  a  shock  to  her  family,  the  members  of  her 
staff,  and  her  boet  of  friends  in  Delaware 
and  throughout  America,  and  our  sympathy 
goes  out  to  her  mother,  husband,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family. 

With  the  departure  of  Dottle  our  country 
has  lost  one  of  its  valuable  servants.  Our 
state  has  lost  one  of  its  most  highly  re- 
spected citizens,  and  those  of  us  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  Dottle  as  a  person 
have  lost  a  good  friend. 

But  knowing  Dottle  I  wonder  if  this  is  not 
the  way  she  would  want  it.  She  was  active 
and  busy  to  the  end. 

Dottle  had  an  unselfish  religious  belief,  and 
I  am  sure  her  last  prayer  was  patterned  after 
that  classic  prayer  of  Bobby  Richardson,  for- 
mer Yankee  second  baseman,  who  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes 
said: 

"Dear  God,  Yoxir  will — nothing  more — 
nothing  less — and  nothing  else.  Amen." 


CONVENTION  ON  BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, at  the  conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  E>isarmament  in  Geneva,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Jointly  proposed  a  draft  Convention  on 
Biological  Weapons.  The  draft  would 
prohibit  the  development,  stockpiling, 
and  acquisition  of  biological  weapons 
and  would  require  the  destruction  of  the 
existing  stockpiles  of  such  weapcms. 

I  commend  the  administration  for  this 
limited  Initiative  which  hopefully  will 
lead  to  the  prompt  conclusion  of  a  defini- 
tive treaty.  Such  a  treaty  would  be  a  use- 
ful supplement  to  the  Geneva  protocol 
of  1925  and  would  represent  another  step 
toward  containing  the  arms  race. 

One  provision  of  the  draft  convention 
would  require  each  signatory  to  negotiate 
"In  good  faith  on  effective  measures  for 
prohibiting  the  development,  production, 
and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons  and 
for  their  destruction."  This  recalls  our 
attention  to  the  administration's  restric- 
tive Interpretation  of  the  Geneva  proto- 
col as  it  relates  to  chemical  weapons,  a 
view  which  presumably  applies  with 
equal  force  to  Its  interpretation  of  the 
term   chemical   weapons  in   the   draft 


convention  submitted  at  Geneva.  The 

administration  has  indicated  that  It  does 
not  regard  the  protocol  as  prohibiting 
the  use  of  tear  gas  and  berblcldee.  In 
view  of  the  strong  dissent  f  it>m  that  view 
which  was  expressed  at  the  hearings  on 
the  protocol  held  by  the  Foreign  Rela^ 
tlons  Committee,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  requesting  reconsideration  of 
this  Interpretation.  To  date  the  commit- 
tee has  not  received  a  substantive  reply 
to  that  letter. 

I  presently  expect  that  the  F\)reign 
Relations  Committee  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  draft  convention  and  related 
issues  following  the  forthcoming  recess. 
Since  the  proposed  treaty  is  still  in  draft 
form,  hearings  at  this  stage  will  enable 
the  committee  to  consider  it  before  the 
final  version  is  crystallized.  The  com- 
mittee will  accordingly  be  in  a  position 
to  discharge  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  advise  the  executive  branch  on 
these  issues  at  a  time  of  optimum  effec- 
tiveness. 

At  the  hearing  on  the  draft  conven- 
tion it  will  also  be  appropriate  to  con- 
sider Senate  Resolution  154,  Introduced 
by  Senator  Humphret,  and  Senate  Reso- 
lution 158,  Introduced  by  Senator 
Brooke,  relating  to  the  administration's 
restrictive  Interpretation  of  the  Geneva 
protocol  and  the  use  of  tear  gas  and 
herbicides.  I  would  hope  that  by  that 
time  the  administration  could  inform  the 
committee  as  to  the  cuirent  status  of  the 
studies  undertaken  on  this  question  and 
whether  it  has  reconsidered  its  prior 
interpretation.  It  will  also  be  an  appro- 
priate time  to  review  the  current  status 
of  the  herbicide  program  in  Vietnam  and 
whether  the  adinlnistratlon  has  reversed 
its  prior  assurances  to  the  committee 
that  the  program  was  being  phased  out. 


U.S.  COMMITMENT  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  clear 
that  we  are  in  tiie  process  of  ending  our 
direct-combat  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
I  think  the  people,  here  and  in  Vietnam, 
support  and  applaud  President  Nixon's 
determination  to  withdraw  UJ3.  forces, 
but  I  must  say  that  I  have  some  new 
concerns  about  the  way  in  which  our 
Government  and  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  are  approaching  that 
goal. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  I  have, 
as  is  well  known,  supported  President 
Nixon  in  his  determination  that  a  non- 
Communist  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam be  given  a  "reasonable  chance"  of 
survival.  My  first  concern,  of  course.  Is 
that  our  troop  withdrawal  go  forward 
in  an  orderly  manner  so  that  the  safety 
of  UJ3.  units  will  be  assured.  I  have  long 
believed,  in  that  connection,  that  a  re- 
sidual UJ3.  garrison  would  be  required, 
for  a  while,  as  a  part  of  an  orderly  tran- 
sition to  "Vietnamization." 

I  hope  that  President  Nixon,  when  he 
reviews  his  withdrawal  program  this 
fall — ^If  not  before — will,  at  minimum, 
tell  the  congressional  leadership  and  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees 
just  how  he  foresees  the  transition  period 
and  the  final  removal  of  all  UJB.  military 
units. 
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Even  after  the  transition  period  is 
ended,  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  will,  according  to  administra- 
tion spokesmen,  require  very  substantial 
aid  from  the  United  States.  I  think  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  clear  that  an  expeditious 
withdrawal  of  military  forces  wUl  not 
mean  that  the  United  States  is  abandon- 
ing South  Vietnam  or  abdicating  its  role 
as  a  Pacific  power. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  con- 
tinuing nature  of  the  overall  UJ3.  com- 
mitment in  Southeast  Asia  which  gives 
rise  to  the  second  of  the  concerns  which 
I  want  to  discuss  today.  I  want  to  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  am  simply  appalled 
by  the  recurrent  charges  of  corruption  in 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam — es- 
pecially as  those  charges  Involve  the  con- 
temptible traffic  in  narcotics  which  men- 
aces the  yoimg  men  we  have  sent  to 
help  that  long-beleaguered  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  im- 
justly  malign  individuals  or  give  sub- 
stance to  unproven  charges.  I  do  not 
know  whether  high  officials  in  Saigon  are 
profiting,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
narcotics  traffic.  I  do  know,  however,  that 
the  charges  are  widely  believed  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  the  United  States.  I  also 
know  that,  as  elections  draw  closer  in 
Vietnam,  these  charges  will  proliferate 
and  that  the  popular  concern  will 
increase. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Saigon  government  has  in  its  hands, 
the  clear  solution  to  this  problem,  the 
final  answer  in  this  dilemma.  That  gov- 
ernment can,  if  it  WlU,  cooperate  in  a 
narcotics  crackdown  so  forceful  and  so 
complete  that  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  government's  good  faith  and 
integrity.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  will  act  in 
just  that  way  to  put  these  stories  to  rest. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  unfairly  critical.  I 
am  advised  that,  since  May,  when  UJ3. 
authorities  stressed  the  gravity  of  the 
narcotics  problem  in  talks  with  President 
Thieu,  a  good  start  has  been  nmde  to- 
ward restricting  the  availability  of  her- 
oin and  other  hard  drugs.  The  seizure  last 
week  of  large  quantities  of  heroin  and 
opium,  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
Thai,  South  Vietnamese,  and  United 
States  authorities,  was  an  encouraging 
development. 

Prom  on-the-soene  reports,  however,  I 
conclude  that  heroin  and  other  hard 
drugs  are  still  freely  available  throughout 
Vietnam — if  not  so  instantly  procurable, 
everywhere,  as  they  were  a  few  months 
ago.  I  am  told  tiiat  much  of  the  anti- 
drug campaign  to  date  has  been  focused 
on  the  street  "pusher"  at  the  retail  level 
and  that  the  effect  has  been  to  drive  the 
drug  traffic  slightly  underground. 

Mr.  President,  I  bdleve  that  this  sit- 
uation poses  something  of  a  test  case  for 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam.  Many 
Americans — not  to  mention  many  Viet- 
namese— will  be  watching  to  see  whether 
the  Saigon  government  now  moves  to 
follow  the  flow  of  heroin  up  the  distri- 
bution chain  t»  apprehend  the  whole- 
salers and  entrepreneurs,  whoever  they 
may  be.  That  is  the  sort  of  crackdown 
which  is  required  if  the  availability  of 
narcotics  is  to  be  materially  restricted 


as  UJ3.  military  authoritleB  act  to  re- 
strict their  iise.  I  think  the  extent  to 
which  the  American  pec^le,  through  thdi 
Congress,  are  willing  to  extend  their  al- 
ready extensive  commitment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  will  depend,  in 
large  measure,  on  whether  the  Saigon 
government  acts  forcefully  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  ttHtt  I 
shall  be  watching — al(sig  with  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  House — along 
with  the  people,  in  Vietnam  and  in  the 
United  States — I  shall  certainly  be 
watching  developments  in  this  area,  and 
I  shall  be  expecting  positive  steps  to  curb 
this  despicable  traffic  in  human  misery 
dJOA  reduce  the  hazards  for  our  men  in 
Southeast  Asia. 


ANOTHER  "MANHATTAN"  PROJECT 
TO  SOLVE  NATION'S  DRUG 
PROBLEAf 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  twice  in 
the  past,  when  we  as  a  Nation  have  been 
faced  by  a  pressing  problem  of  major 
proportions,  we  have  established  special 
agencies  to  pursue  all  asi>ects  of  those 
problems.  The  Manhattan  project  gave 
iis  the  atomic  bomb,  and  NASA  took  us 
to  the  moon  within  10  years. 

Today,  we  sire  faced  with  another  prob- 
lem of  crisis  proportions,  namely  drug 
abuse,  one  which  may  prove  to  be  a 
greater  threat  to  our  way  of  life  than 
any  problem  we  have  yet  faced  as  a 
Nation. 

On  July  6,  the  New  York  Law  Journal 
published  a  front-page  editorial  entitled 
"Needed:  Another  'Manhattan*  Project 
To  Solve  Nation's  Drug  Problem."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRO  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. The  editorial  calls  for  a  massive 
response,  along  the  lines  of  the  Manhat- 
tan project,  to  conquer  the  epidemic  of 
drug  abuse  before  it  grows  to  defy  all 
Imagination. 

Such  an  approach  makes  sense.  It 
would  mobilize  the  best  talent  the  Na- 
tion has  to  offer,  regardless  of  specialty, 
and  would  Insure  adequate  financial  sup- 
port to  carry  out  a  program  on  the  scale 
required.  The  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
headed  by  Dr.  Jaffee  in  the  executive  of- 
fice may  well  prove  to  be  the  beginning 
of  such  an  approach  as  now  proposed  by 
the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Law  Journal, 

July  6,  1971) 

An  editorial 

Needed:     Anothxk     "Manhattan"    Phojibctt 

To  Solve  Nation's  Dstro  Problem 

(By  Jerry  Flnkelsteln,  publisher  of  the  New 
Y<»k  Law  Journal) 

Attention:  President  Nixon,  AU  Leaders  of 
Oovemment  and  the  Bar. 

IXirlng  World  War  n  a  secret  project  whoee 
code  name  was  "Manhattan"  tackled  every 
conceivable  angle  so  that  the  United  States 
oould  produce  the  atom  bomb.  After  the  war. 
Congress  established  the  Atomic  Energy  Oom- 
mlssion  whose  sole  function  is  to  study  and 
develop  new  uses  for  the  atom — and  these 
studies  have  been  conducted  on  an  all-en- 
compassing  basis  by  all  academic  dlsdpUnes. 


Similarly,  when  the  United  States  em- 
barked upon  its  space  program,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  was 
set  up  to  oversee  the  program.  It  was  charged 
with  every  aspect  of  the  nation's  program, 
using  not  only  engineers,  but  astronomers 
and  historians,  manufactiuvrs  and  others 
who  could  contribute  to  every  minute  area 
of  study. 

Drug  abxise  has  long  since  became  a  soourge 
that  threatens  the  national  character  and 
fabric.  No  segment  of  our  society  is  Immune 
from  the  Impact  of  this  deadly  plague.  Our 
children  at  all  levels  of  school  have  been 
infected.  It  is  the  major  cause  of  soaring 
crime  rates  that  undermine  seciulty  in  our 
homes  and  streets  and  parks.  It  lias  corroded 
the  morale  and  discipline  of  oiu*  armed  forces 
in  Vietnam.  It  takes  a  huge  toU  out  of  the 
business  activity  In  terms  of  absenteeism  and 
poor  employee  performance.  It  clogs  our 
court  calendars. 

It  is  tragic  that  a  crisis  of  such  magnitude 
has  not  stimulated  a  national  response  on 
the  level  of  the  "Manhattan  Project"  or 
NASA.  If  we  had  recognized  the  need  for 
this  approach  three  years  ago,  or  five  years 
ago,  or  ten  years  ago,  perhaps  there  might 
not  be  a  drug  problem  today.  If  the  best 
brains  of  the  nation  were  used  to  study  the 
drug  abiise  problem — ^not  only  clu^iists,  but 
educators,  physicians,  p6ychologisB*aBd  psy- 
chiatrists, sociologists,  clergy,  attorney^  and 
judges,  legal  enforcement  agents  and  any 
other  conceivable  group  tliat  could  shed  Ught 
on  the  subject,  perhi^w  today  we  mi^t 
know  whether  marijuana  is  safe  to  use  or 
not,  or  if  it  leads  to  the  "hard  stuff."  If  the 
nation  ttad  undertaken  ttie  massive  response 
to  the  drug  problem  as  it  did  to  the  atom 
and  space,  perhaps  today  there  would  not  be 
a  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  marijuana 
should  be  legalized.  Nothing  less,  in  our 
judgment,  but  this  massive  undertaking  will 
put  an  end  to  drug  addiction. 

This  same  observation  can  be  applied  to 
methadone  and  other  aspects  of  the  drug 
abuse  problem.  Programs  for  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  addicts  and  education  pro- 
grams to  prevent  addiction  are  inadequately 
financed  and  uncoordinated.  But  more  Im- 
portant we  are  fuU  of  half-truths  and  ignor- 
ance in  our  nimble  approaches  to  solving 
the  problem. 

What  is  urgently  needed  is  a  strongly  fi- 
nanced, well-coordinated  mobilization  of  the 
nation's  resources  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  put  an  end  to  this  national 
disaster  and  disgrace.  Such  a  program  should 
accelerate  our  research,  to  telesc<^>e  the  work 
which  has  not  been  done  in  the  past  five  or 
ten  years,  so  we  may  save  our  pec^e  and  our 
nation. 

The  United  States  has  attacked  so  many 
difficult  problems — from  polio  to  the  atom — 
and  found  solutions  through  massive  injec- 
tions of  money  and  talent.  Drug  abuse  is 
more  of  a  problem  and  should  be  approached 
in  the  same  manner — not  through  some 
piecemeal  program  with  minlscule  funding. 
It  requires  a  broad  scope — from  legislation 
to  treaties  with  other  nations — so  no  stone 
is  left  unturned. 

The  drug  problem  is  a  challenge  wt^ch 
must  be  faced  by  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  Drug  and  drug-related 
cases  Jam  the  courts  and  Impede  the  legal 
profession's  work.  As  civic  and  community 
leaders,  members  of  the  Bar  can  play  a  de- 
cisive role  in  prodding  into  action  the  White 
Hoiue,  Congress,  OoveriMirs  and  Legislatures 
to  provide  the  initiative  and  «n*m-ing 
needed  to  put  an  end  to  this  major  threat 
to  our  nation. 

It  is  true  that  the  White  House  has  recog- 
nized the  problem,  and  caUed  the  nation's 
attention  to  the  dimensions  of  the  nationid 
tragedy,  but  it  has  not  attacked  drug  abuse 
in  depth. 

It  is  equaUy  surprising  that  no  "Mr.  Antl- 
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Nareotlca"  bM  emarged  like  •  Nader  In  th« 
coDsumer  protaetlon  field. 

The  time  U  loDg  ilnoe  past  for  tis  to  talk 
■bout  druga.  and  bope  It  will  blow  away.  It 
wont  I  It  oould  eventuaUy  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  tbe  dylUxatlon  we  bave  built 
and  oome  to  know. 

Leadership  taken  by  the  Bar  In  «w>Kr^^«tTTg 
our  national  reaoiuces  In  this  effort  wo\ild  be 
In  tbe  noblest  traditions  ot  the  profnaslrm 


NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  BIOH- 
8PEED  URBAN  CCnUUDOR  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  In  the  past 
few  weeks  there  have  been  a  number  of 
important  rail  developmeDtB  on  the  re- 
gional level,  on  ttie  na.Mn>vfti  level,  and 
on  the  International  level  which  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

As  a  result  of  the  systems  analysis 
ot  the  Northeast  Corridor's  truucxnta- 
tion  proUems  undertaken  throush  the 
hlgh-apeed  ground  tranoTortatioQ  pro- 
gram, in  which  I  have  much  paternal 
pilde,  the  Department  off  Transportation 
in  1969  devekiped  a  number  of  alterna- 
tive plans  for  relieving  tranaportation 
congestion  in  the  Northeast  Corridor. 

Accocding  to  newspaper  reports  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  flnally 
chosen  a  specUic  plan  of  tranq)ortatlon 
inqwioivement  for  the  Northeast  Corri- 
dor. According  to  the  Wan  Street  Jour- 
nal the  Department  of  TranQmrtatioQ 
has  recommended  that  a  minimiiTn  of 
$1.5  Mllion  be  expended  for  improve- 
mentB.  I  would  urge  the  President  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  this  much 
needed  proposal.  This  proposal  oould  not 
only  improve  tran^?ortation  services  on 
the  east  coast,  but  It  oould  iHovlde  a 
strong  stimulus  to  a  faltering  eoonomy.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  be  inserted  in  the 
RsccMU)  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  tbe  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  16,  l»7i] 
TsANSFOBT  AoxNCT  Wkiohs  $1.6  Bnxioit  Plan 

To   UpOBAOS    B08T0N-T0-MlAia   RAIL    SBTICB 

WASHnroTOK.— Tlie  Tran^Kvtatlon  Depart- 
ment Is  considering  a  plan  to  upgrade  rail 
service  from  Boston  to  Miami,  Fla.,  by  offer- 
ing financial  enooiiragement  to  railroads  to 
Improve  roadbeds  and  track. 

Under  tbe  plan,  which  must  survlTe  a 
series  of  administration  and  congressional 
reviews,  tbe  rail  tztp  from  Boston  to  New 
York  by  1978  would  take  three  hours,  down 
firom  fotir,  and  tbe  trip  from  New  York 
to  Washington  would  be  shortened  to  two 
hours,  down  from  three,  for  passenger  trains, 
according  to  a  TransporUtlon  Department 
official. 

Improvements  In  the  track  between  Wash- 
ington and  Miami  wotild  allow  trains  to 
travel  between  tbe  dtles  at  about  70  miles 
an  hour,  compared  with  a  ciirrent  average 
speed  of  about  40  miles  an  hour,  aooocxUng 
to  the  ofllolal.  A  spur  wo>ald  ■arre  Atlanta. 

The  cost  of  the  plan  tentatively  la  set  at 
a  minimum  of  %\.b  billion,  which  would  be 
q>ent  by  the  railroads  under  federal  grants 
or  a  loan  guarantee  program. 

The  money  would  go  primarily  for  straight- 
ening onrres,  in^irovlng  roadbeds  and  track 
and  eliminating  grade  craaslngs  where  rail 
lines  Intersect  with  highways.  The  Imptore- 
ments  would  q>eed  both  trdght  and  pMsen- 
ger  transportatloa. 

A  transportation  task  force  Is  expected 
to  oompleta  its  study  of  tbe  plan  by  the  end 


of  the  month  and  send  a  "y^mmimdatlnn 
to  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe.  Clearance  from 
the  Offloe  of  Management  and  Budget  *Ttd 
President  Nixon  also  would  be  necessary  be- 
fore It  oould  be  sent  to  Congress. 

Mr.  PELL.  A  second  development 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  is  the  progress 
being  made  by  the  British  Railways 
Board  in  the  devdopment  at  an  ad- 
vanced passenger  train.  This  past  Tues- 
day Mr.  Paul  Cautley,  dlrectoi-  of  re- 
search marketing  for  the  British  Rail- 
ways Board,  made  a  pre8entati<Hi  at  the 
British  Embassy  in  whicdi  he  deacribed 
the  13  million  passenger  train  which  the 
railways  board  has  developed  to  run  at 
speeds  50  percent  higher  than  existing 
passenger  train  speeds  without  any  need 
for  costly  roadbed  improvements.  In 
other  words,  if  «>Ti«Mng  roadbeds  can 
handle  trains  at  a  qieed  of  100  miles  per 
hour,  the  British  advanced  passenger 
train  could  travel  at  150  miles  per  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  one-page  descriptioa  of  the 
British  advanced  passenger  train  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

ASVANCXB  PASBKiraBI  TSAIK 

Reeearch  and  development  on  new  forms 
of  rolling  etock  has  reoenUy  centred  Its  eif- 
f  arts  oa  the  problems  associated  with  opera- 
tion at  high  apeeds.  Tbeee  studies  have  led 
to  the  admnced  passenger  train  project. 

Tbe  Advanced  Passenger  Train  (APT)  Is 
being  devetoped  aa  a  high  performance  rail- 
way train  capable  of  running  at  up  to  168 
mph  on  existing  tracks.  Tbe  capital  coat 
will,  therefore,  be  mainly  that  of  tbe  train, 
and  no  expensive  modifications  are  neces- 
sary to  tbe  fixed  Installatlona  of  the  railway 
system.  Tbe  average  qpeed  between  dty  oan- 
tres  can  exceed  100  mpb. 

The  AFT  embodies  lightweight  construc- 
tion and  refined  aerodynamic  shape  and  Is 
powered  by  gas  turbine  driving  tbe  wheels 
through  an  Meotrlc  tranamlasloci.  The  Im- 
portant technical  feature  Is,  however,  tbe 
design  of  the  ausfpenMon  which  allows 
Hnooth  stable  running  at  high  qweds,  par- 
Ucularly  through  curves.  In  tbe  latter  oaee 
use  Is  made  of  a  tilting  system  so  that  tbe 
body  leans  over  In  curves  counteracting  the 
centrifugal  force. 

Work  on  the  project,  which  be^sn  Just 
ovw  two  years  ago.  Is  oa  schedule  and  al- 
ready the  fimst  power  oar  and  two  passenger 
vehicles  of  a  four-car  experimental  train — 
APT-B— aw  taking  shape  In  tbe  reoenUy 
completed  Advanced  Projects  Laboratory. 


GOVERNOR  OP  MONTANA— PIR8T 
ANNUAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Mon- 
tana is  a  State  which  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  protection  of  Its  environment. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  natural  re- 
sources, which  singles  it  out  as  one  of 
the  most  handsome  States.  The  people 
of  the  Big  Sky  Country,  are  very  protec- 
tive of  their  forests,  trees,  prairies,  and 
streams. 

The  State  of  Montana  has  acted  quick- 
ly in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  in  the  area  of  environmental 
control  programs.  Our  Oovemor,  Hon. 
Forrest  H.  Anderson,  recently  released 
his  First  Annual  State  of  the  Environ- 
ment R^jwrt.  This  is  a  most  comprehen- 


sive message,  one  that  indicates  what  the 
people  of  Montana  are  doing  to  protect 
their  resources.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Governor's  report  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PissT  AmruAL  Stats  or  thx  XimBomcziiT 

BXFOBT,    1971 

(By  Oov.  Porrest  H.  Anderson) 

TlM  environmental  movement  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  demonstration  of  public  con- 
cern In  tbe  history  of  this  country. 

It  is  a  popular  revoluUon  which  will  pro- 
foundly change  America. 

It  Is  a  new  conadousneH  of  the  real  mean- 
ing of  life  In  our  society. 

Life  In  America  has  been  dedicated  to  con- 
sumption. 

Tbe  natural  environment  has  been  destroy- 
ed by  tbe  rage  to  extract  resources  and  pro- 
duce goods  to  satisfy  the  enormo\is  appetite 
of  the  consumer  eoonomy. 

Success  is  measured  by  poeeesslons. 

Hopes  are  expressed  In  statistics. 

Dreams  are  regulated  by  advertising. 

And  beauty  Is  manufactured. 

■me  Utany  of   tb«  consumer  economy 

more  and  bigger  and  faster — tu^  become  the 
principal  theme  of  life  In  America. 

More  than  160  years  of  unoontruiled  liukis- 
trtallsatlan  has  nearty  mn*mimnm^  many  areas 
of  this  countiy. 

Tbe  great  American  rivers  azxl  lakee  have 
been  suffocated  by  filthy  efflumitB. 

The  skies  are  biung  with  polsonoiM  ourtalns 
of  smog. 

Natural  landscapes  harve  been  replaced  by 
sterile  concrete  bonsana. 

The  congested  and  deteriorated  cities  sre 
virtiially  imlnhaMtable. 

And  a  proud  history  and  heritage  have 
been  paolo^ed  and  add. 

The  environmental  movement  Is  a  popular 
reaction  to  these  and  other  exceean  that 
bave  severely  deterlarated  the  quality  of  life 
In  this  country. 

Amertcana  flnally  realized  that  our  society 
bad  gone  too  far  In  the  wrong  direction. 

The  environmental  movement  is  the  begtn- 
Ing  of  the  long  road  back  to  reason. 

This  expreeston  at  pubUc  conoem  and 
denwnstratlon  of  popular  action  traiMCMxlB 
political  and  economic  Identities. 

It  is  not  the  philosophic  profMrty  at  any 
specific  faction. 

It  is  an  American  movement  ranging  £ram 
IndlvMiual  efforts  to  control  utter  to  massive 
corporate  and  goverament  pollution  control 
and  reclamation  projecta 

The  people  involved  are  not  aU  wUdreyed 
romanticists,  as  some  suggest.  The  oMjostty 
are  concerned  citizens  working  oonstraetlvety 
to  protect  the  envlronnMnt  on  which  life 
itself  depends. 

In  Montana,  we  have  not  experienced  the 
serious  environmental  problems  that  iMve 
ravaged  other  parts  of  tbe  nation.  Than  aia 
pockets  of  pollution,  torn  up  lands  and  dirty 
streams.  But  the  vast  expanse  of  thi^  state 
Is  open  and  natural  and  dear. 

MontanAne  bave  not,  however,  loet  per- 
spective. We  live  dose  to  the  land.  And  we 
deeply  a^ppredate  the  imlque  envizonment  al 
our  state.  This  is  important  In  our  fatstory 
and  heritage.  And  I  am  convinced  MIontanans 
will  realst  any  and  all  efftarts  to  aafftlflft 
portions  of  this  state  to  create  Industrtal 
wastslaads. 

Montana  Is  a  state  of  great  topographical 
variation  and  natural  beauty. 

It  la  also  a  treasure  bouse  of  natxual  re- 
source wealth. 

The  gedogloal  forces  that  resulted  In  the 
towertog  mountains,  rolUng  pialiles  a'Ml 
sculptured  promontories  also  created  the 
mineral  and  petroleum  deposits  burled  be- 
neath tbe  land. 
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TtM  climatic  forces  that  resulted  In  tbe 
vast  forests  and  grasslands  also  created  Ideal 
lumbering  and  agricultural  conditions. 

To  extract  M&ntana's  valuable  resourcee, 
we  must  disturb  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
land. 

This  Is  tbe  critical  dilemma  we  face. 

And  the  environmental  and  eoonomlc  fu- 
ture of  thla  state  depends  upon  an  adequate 
solution. 

A  year  ago,  dxirlng  tbe  Berth  Day  observa- 
ance  at  tbe  University  of  Montana  I  said, 
"Environmental  protection  and  economic  de- 
velopment are  not  mutually  exduslve."  I  also 
said  I  believe  a  sound  economy  could  exist 
in  a  quality  environment. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  Ls  to  detail  tbe 
progrees  we  have  made  in  Montana  toward 
achieving  this  essential  compromise. 

A  year  ago,  I  propoeed  a  ten-point  pro- 
gram for  the  protection  c<  the  environ- 
ment and  the  lmf»rovem«nt  of  the  quality 
of  life  In  Montana. 

The  first  point  was  an  annual  State  of  the 
Environment  Report  Including  areas  of  both 
problems  and  tHogress. 

This  Is  that  report. 

We  bave  obtained  Information  from  aU 
state  agencies  Involved  In  environmental 
control.  And  this  report  Is  Intended  to  be 
a  oomprehenslve  i4>pralsal  of  what  has  been 
done  and  what  more  must  be  done  to  assure 
a  decent  quality  of  life  In  Montana. 

The  second  piaint  propoeed  environmental 
education  programs  to  oonvinoe  people  that 
preeervatlon  of  the  natural  landaoape,  clean 
air  imd  clear  water  is  eesentlal. 

In  the  budget  meesage  I  delivered  to  tbe 
last  Legislature.  I  recommended  that  a  super- 
visor of  conservation  education  be  added  to 
tbe  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  En- 
vironmental programs  in  the  schools  will  be 
a  vital  part  of  tbe  public  infonnatlon  re- 
quired to  develop  ecological  consdousneas 
among  the  people  of  this  state.  Creation  of 
tbe  position  is  pending  legislative  appropria- 
tion. 

The  Fish  and  Oame  Department,  Board  of 
Health,  Water  Resources  Board,  Department 
of  Lands  and  Investments,  as  well  as  other 
state  agendes  have  engaged  In  envlrcnmen- 
tal  infonnatlon  programs  In  the  past  year. 

I  believe  tbeee  activities  bave  significantly 
Increased  public  awareness  of  the  need  to 
preserve  tbe  environment. 

Tbe  third  point  called  for  pesticide  con- 
trol, to  Indude  classification  and  labeling 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  aoddsntal 
contamination. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  the  Legislature 
passed  and  I  signed  Into  law  a  Modal  Pesti- 
cide Control  Act  during  tbe  last  seeslon. 
Beginning  January  1,  1972,  all  pestlddes 
must  be  registered  before  they  are  sold  In 
Montana.  Oommerdal  appllcatoca  of  pestl- 
ddes wUI  be  licensed. 

Tbe  fourth  pdnt  was  to  define  industry's 
responslbUlty  to  tbe  environment  to  pro- 
mote Increased  dedication  and  reductions  In 
current  levels  of  pollution. 

I  believe  significant  progress  was  achieved 
In  this  arsa  during  the  past  year.  Most  of  tbe 
oorporatlons  operating  refining  and  proc- 
essing facilities  In  this  state  engaged  In  con- 
centraited  efforts  to  reduce  and  control  pol- 
lution. 

Anaconda,  BEoemer-Waldorf,  HumUe  OU, 
Oreat  Western  Sugar,  Knife  Blver  Goal  and 
many  other  Montana  onmpanlas  spent  mil- 
lions last  year  on  environmental  programs. 
This  i4)pllcatlon  of  new  technology  to  con- 
trol tbe  exceesee  of  existing  teohnology  will 
result  In  significant  reductions  In  Industrial 
pollution.  And  the  enormous  cash  outlay  Is 
Irrefutable  evidence  that  these  oompanlea 
are  dedicated  to  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  Industrial  community  in  this  state 
has  reqxmded  to  the  snvlronmMitai  move- 
ment. It  Is  moving  toward  a  balanoe  be- 


tween ecnnnmlc  and  environmental  TtfKpaa- 
dUUtlss. 

The  fifth  pdnt  was  the  establishment  of 
better  land  management  poUdes  to  provide 
the  means  to  control  land  usage  and  reduce 
degradation  of  the  landscape. 

During  the  past  sesdon  House  Bill  79  was 
enacted.  This  legislation  provides  dtles  and 
counties  with  the  authority  to  engage  In  a 
wide  range  of  local  planning  activities. 

■Hie  Department  of  Planning  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  will  assist  In  formulat- 
ing compr^ienslve  devdopment  {Aans  for  all 
Interested  Montana  dtiee  and  countlea. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Investments 
is  Initiating  a  Resource  Inventory  Manage- 
ment System.  This  inventory  will  identify 
use  potential  and  provide  for  better  man- 
agement of  all  state  lands. 

The  sixth  point  stressed  the  need  for  se- 
lectivity and  consideration  of  long  range 
effects  in  Industrial  develc^ment. 

Local  planning  and  the  resource  Inventory 
will  provide  the  Information  necessary  to 
locate  new  industrial  facilities  in  areas  ad- 
vantageous to  both  commercial  and  environ- 
mental Interests. 

The  seventh  point  called  tot  continuation 
of  the  roadside  park  and  rest  area  construc- 
tion program  to  help  enhance  tbe  environ- 
ment and  control  litter. 

Seven  rest  areas  will  be  buUt  along  hl^- 
ways  In  Montana  during  the  next  year.  We 
are  constructing  roan  campgnmnds  and 
Initiating  a  signing  program  to  enable  people 
to  easily  locate  these  facilities. 

The  eighth  point  was  expended  environ- 
mental research  programs  at  the  various 
units  of  the  University  System. 

We  are  consulting  with  the  cdleges  and 
applying  the  available  expertise  to  environ- 
mental problems.  However,  budgetary  re- 
strictions may  require  some  reduction  in 
this  overall  effort. 

The  ninth  point  proposed  a  legislative 
program  to  write  new  laws  to  correct  existing 
environmental  problems  and  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  future  contlngendes. 

The  42nd  Legislature  conscientioiisly  re- 
sponded to  this  challenge.  During  the  past 
session  Montana's  existing  environmental 
laws  were  strengthened.  And  new  laws  were 
written  to  deal  with  additional  problems. 

Tbe  Water  Pdlutlon  Control  Law  was 
strengthened  by  consolidating  the  authority 
for  enforcement  within  the  Board  of  Health. 

I  proposed,  and  the  Legislature  appropri- 
ated (4  million  In  state  f\inds  to  assist  Mon- 
tana communities  to  construct  much-needed 
secondaoy  sewage  treatment  facilities. 

The  Montana  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967  Is  an 
effective  law.  The  Board  of  Health  has  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Implementation  of  this  law 
by  adopting  ambient  air  and  emission  con- 
trol standards.  Time  tablee  bave  been  estab- 
lished for  the  control  of  all  known  sources 
of  air  pdlutlon.  And  the  Board  has  con- 
ducted public  bearings  in  regard  to  variances 
requested  by  companies  unable  to  comply 
Inunedlately  with  the  law. 

The  City  of  Oreat  Palls  has  Initiated  a 
local  air  pollution  control  program,  billings 
and  Missoula  presently  have  affective  pro- 
grams. 

Because  of  significant  progress  in  air  pol- 
lution control,  Montana  will  bave  no  diffi- 
culty In  complying  with  the  Federal  Air 
QuaUty  Act. 

"nio  Board  of  Health  vidll  soon  conduct 
public  hearings  on  a  propoaal  to  regulate 
animal  feed  lots.  The  feeding  industry  pre- 
sents an  excellent  opportunity  to  Improve  the 
economy  of  the  state.  The  Board  is  concerned 
only  that  feedlots  be  designed,  located  and 
operated  properly  to  prevent  water  pdlutlon 
and  other  environmental  problems. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
state,  Bfontana  has  effective  mlned-land  rec- 
lamation laws. 


The  Legislature  passed,  and  I  signed  Into 
law  two  bills  to  provide  for  redamatlon  of 
lands  damaged  by  surface  and  hard-rock  min- 
ing oi>eratlons. 

The  record  of  the  42nd  Legtslattire  could 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  history  of  environ- 
mental protection  in  this  state. 

The  past  session  paid  philosophical  homage 
to  the  need  to  protect  the  environment. 

But  the  anarchy  of  the  "bare  bones  budget" 
may  yet  subvert  environmental  laws  and 
negate  their  practical  effect. 

It  Is  political  hypocrisy  to  write  good  en- 
vironmental laws  and  then  refuse  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  adequate  administration  and 
enforcement. 

I  urge  the  people  of  this  state  who  are  con- 
cerned about  protection  of  the  environment 
to  contact  their  legldators  and  demand  ade- 
quate funding  of  environmental  laws. 

The  tenth  point  called  for  progressive  gov- 
ernmental programs  to  strive  for,  among 
other  things.  Improved  opportunities  in  em- 
ployment and  education,  highway  safety,  im- 
proved institutional  care  and  regional  and 
national  cooperation  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  In  Montana. 

These  Intentions  are  the  profile  of  a  pro- 
gresdve  state  administration.  And  despite 
limited  fiscal  resouroes.  we  are  making  sig- 
nificant advances  In  many  of  these  areas. 

I  believe  the  environmental  movement 
achieved  substantial  progress  In  Montana 
during  the  last  year. 

The  people.  Industry  and  government  came 
to  realize  the  need  to  protect  our  unique 
environment  and  maintain  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  this  state. 

"niiB  has  been  a  very  important  year. 

But  we  are  only  Just  beginning. 

There  are  eerlous  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic problems  that  require  immediate  ac- 
tion. 

The  need  for  comprehensive  state  and 
local  planning  is  of  particular  Importance 
at  this  time. 

The  population  of  Montana  Increased  only 
2.9  percent  during  the  last  10  years. 

I  believe  we  can  expect  a  much  more  rapid 
rate  of  growth  than  predicted  for  the  next  10 
years. 

The  population  centers  In  this  country 
are  congested,  polluted  and  afflicted  with 
vicious  social  problems.  People  in  tbeee  areas 
are  l)€ginnlng  to  re-examine  their  existence. 
And  increasing  numbers  are  migrating  to 
the  sparsely  populated  inland  regions  of 
the  country. 

They  are  coming  to  Montana. 

And  they  will  come  in  increasing  numbers. 

We  must  begin  now  to  plan  for  this  In- 
flux. This  Includes  zoning  and  land  use 
regulations  to  prevent  degradation  of  the 
land  and  pollution  of  the  streams. 

Without  adequate  planning  and  effective 
contrd  regulations  severe  environmental 
problems  will  be  attendant  to  any  signifi- 
cant population  Increases  In  rural  Montana. 

We  cannot  keep  people  out. 

And  I  believe  good  land  use  regulations 
and  sound  planning  will  allow  Montana  to 
accommodate  the  refugees  from  the  decayed 
cities. 

Presently  in  Montana,  there  Is  a  recrea- 
tional land  boom.  Organizations  and  Individ- 
uals from  other  parts  of  the  coxintry  are 
buying  recreational  acreage  and  closing  It 
df  to  the  public  forever. 

I  am  convinced  the  State  of  Mr«nt«T» 
must  engage  in  an  aggresdve  recreational 
land  purchase  program.  We  muat  keep  the 
waterways,  forests  and  gams  ranges  open 
for  Montanans. 

Open  land  Is  our  heritage. 

And  If  we  dont  act  now,  MOntanans  will 
be  locked  out. 

We  will  be  aliens  In  our  own  land. 

There  are  environmental  totalltarlans  In 
Montana  who  rail  against  any  progress,  eoo- 
nomlc devdopment  or  Industrial  activity. 
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TbtOi  poBltloa  U  Inooinputaae  wttli  his- 
tory. 

Montana  bM  always  bean  one  at  tba  moat 
progreaalTe  stataa  in  the  Weat. 

The  p«o|de  of  thla  state  have  long  and  ao- 
tlvely  supported  puBIlo  education,  quaUty 
cvistodlal  Instltutloos  and  numerocw  soelal 
and  rehabilitative  eerrlces. 

The  last  Lagiaiatnre  demoostiated  that  aU 
of  the  good  Intentions  In  the  world  ace  no 
substitute  for  moosy  when  It  oomes  to  pro- 
viding gOTemment  eernces. 

Bdueatlon  tfanxighout  the  state  Is  threat- 
ened by  the  dynamic  tnorease  In  costs  and 
the  static  growth  of  the  tax  base. 

Employees  at  the  custodial  liMtltuttoiw  re- 
ceive abysmal  wages  for  thalr  dedicated 
serrloea 

Soelal  and  rehabUltatlTO  eervloss  are  Jeop- 
ardized by  lack  of  funds. 

And    good    environmental    laws    will    be 
crippled  by  a  abortage  of  funds  for  adeq\]ate 
reeesrcb.  staff  and  enf oroemetit. 
We  must  have  development  in  uirmsf^n^ 
We  must  reduce  unen^doyment. 
We  must  increase  per  capita  Income. 
And  we  must  develop  a  tax  base  capable 
ot  funding  a  progreeotve  government. 

This  government,  a  concerned  people  and 
conadeoUoua  Industry  can  generate  this  de- 
velopment and  at  the  eame  tixaa  maintain  a 
healthy  environment  and  decent  ouallty  of 
UXe. 

As  long  as  the  national  government  con- 
tinuea  to  squaoder  the  wealtb  at  this  nation 
on  foreign  advent\n«s,  gross  military  ex- 
penditures and  a  bureaucratic  ooofoston  of 
other  misguided  programs,  the  states  will  be 
In  trouble. 

The  federal  government  takes  tlie  nwjoflty 
of  tax  revenues  In  this  country. 

The  state  and  local  governments  get  what 
Uleft. 

And  until  national  prkxltlee  are  adjusted, 
the  states  must  lead  the  way  in  protecting 
the  environment,  supporting  education  and 
providing  aoeial  and  rehabilitative  eervices. 

nils  Is  why  Mtmtana  must  have  develop- 
ment  and  an  expanded  tax  base  capable  of 
flnandng  a  sound  mvlronmental  program 
and  other  essential  government  services. 

The  economies  of  many  *rf.Ti^^nift  oommu- 
nltlss.  such  as  Columbia  Falls.  Best  HMsna 
and  Anaoonrts.  depend  exdustvely  on  a  single 
industrial  faculty. 

ICoat  at  these  plants  are  marginal  opera- 
tions within  a  large  caqMratloo. 

The  expense  of  in««miHTig  pollution  control 
equipment   to  meet  air   quality   standards 
often  cannot  be  Justified  In  a  marginal  op- 
eration. 
Tliere  are  then  two  altemaMves. 
CXmtlnusd  poUutton. 
Or  closure  at  the  plant. 
If  the  plant  doees.   the  employees  who 
lose  their  Jobs  pay  fihe  full  price  of  protect- 
ing the  environment. 
lUs  Is  a  vldous  syndrome. 
It  will  coat  men  their  JOta. 
It  will  destroy  Montana  communltlee. 
And  It  dosa  not  have  to  happen. 
I   propose  that   the   federal  government 
make  available  low-lntereat.  long-term  loans 
to  allow  marginal  Industrial  plants  to  Install 
pollution    contrcd    eqiilpment    to   meet   all 
local,  state  and  federal  environmental  stand- 
ards. 
If  this  assistance  Is  made  available. 
Ths  environment  will  not  be  damaged. 
Jobs  win  not  be  lost. 
And  towns  will  not  be  destroyed. 
Montana  Is  an  enormous  state  that  was 
changed  from  a  wlldeme*  by  proud  people. 
A  real  MnnUnan  Is  not  a  drug  store  cow- 
boy In  a  c*isckered  shirt  posturing  for  tour- 
ists. 
Be  Is  a  wctksr  and  a  builder  and  a  dreamer. 
He  la  a  Btttte  copper  miner,  an  eastern 
liontana  farmer  or  rancher,  a  Hl-llne  rail- 
roader, a  WUUston  Basin  wlldoatter.  a  tlm- 
**"""»"■  ■  school  teactier,  a  country  doctor, 
a  lawyer,  or  a  r 


And  If  we  can  do  nn*hiTig  else,  we  mtist 
asure  these  people  and  their  children  the 
opportunity  to  Uve  In  this  state  as  thay 
know  It — open  and  free  and  clear. 

FosacsT  H.  AititBsaox, 
Ocvemor.  State  of  Montana. 


THE  INDIAN  BUREAU'S  INDIANS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  stressed  my  belief  that  the  solution 
to  the  Indian  problem  is  Indian  self-de- 
teiinlnation  in  place  of  programs  design- 
ed at  the  Washington  level  and  then  ad- 
ministered through  a  sometimes  heavy- 
handed  bureaucracy  to  the  Indians  on 
the  reservations.  The  result  of  such  a 
policy  is  to  give  the  Indians  little  voice 
in  their  own  destiny  and  the  mistaken 
conception  on  the  part  of  some  that  the 
Indians  have  little  concern. 

Such  a  view  in  the  past  has  led  to  such 
ill-advised  programs  as  the  disastrous 
termination  policy  and  the  equally  ill- 
conceived  relocation  program. 

Native  Americans  and  American  In- 
dians are  the  heirs  of  a  special  status 
with  the  Federal  Government,  a  rela- 
tionship Wllich  they  wish  to  maintain 
and  I  sincerely  believe  we  must,  both 
morally  and  legally.  This  relationship  af- 
fects the  Indian  and  other  native  Amer- 
icans in  many  ways,  but  there  is  perhaps 
no  agency  which  has  a  closer  day  to  day 
contact  with  the  Indian  than  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
was  reorganized  in  1934,  it  was  wisely 
provided  that  Indians  be  given  prefer- 
ential hiring  treatment  In  the  BIA.  At 
the  time  it  was  believe  this  preferential 
status  would  apply  to  promotions  as  well. 
But  that  Is  not  the  case.  Indians  em- 
ployed by  the  BIA  generally  fill  the  low- 
est nmgs  of  the  civil  service.  We  cannot 
realistically  hope  to  achieve  full  Indian 
self-determination  and  self-government 
imtil  Indians  and  native  Americans  are 
given  every  opportunity  to  fill  positions 
of  trust  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

William  Greider,  in  an  article  in  the 
July  27  Washington  Post,  describes  with 
considerable  success  the  problems  of  In- 
dian employment  in  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  He  also  points  out  that  BIA 
Commissioner  Louis  R.  Bruce  is  aware  of 
the  scope  of  the  problem  and  Is  talcing 
steps  to  rectify  it.  It  is  something  long 
overdue,  and  I  commend  Commissioner 
Bruce  for  his  interest  for  giving  Indians 
preferential  treatment  in  promotions  as 
well  as  hiring. 

We  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  that 
Indians  are  entitled  by  law  to  preference 
in  promotions  as  well  as  hiring.  It  is  my 
hope  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will 
make  this  a  key  item  on  its  agenda.  Cmiy 
then  will  the  best  qualified  Indians  se^ 
out  employment  in  the  BIA.  Indians  will 
start  to  feel  it  is  their  own  agency  and 
not  an  intermediary  between  the  Indian 
people  and  Washington.  On  July  2, 1  re- 
quested Commissioner  Bruce  make  a 
study  of  preferential  employment.  As 
soon  as  it  is  available,  I  will  Insert  it  in 
the  Record. 

Because  Mi.  Greider  has  explained  the 
problem  of  Indian  hiring  in  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  with  a  keen  reportorlal 
eye.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
article,  entitled  "The  Indian  Bureau's 
Indians."  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Ikdian  BuaxAtr's  Indians 
(By  wmiam  Greider) 
After  ducking  the  issue  for  years,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Afialrs  is  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  crltlOB  have  been  right — ttiat  the 
Tnrtlan  agency's  employment  practices  do  dis- 
criminate against  Indians. 

BIA  Oommlssloner  Louis  K.  Bruce,  a  Mo- 
hawk-Slcux  himself  Is  preparing  a  new  direc- 
tive whlob  wlU  overturn  t2iree  and  a  hall 
decades  of  ptdlcy  and  begin  applying  "Indian 
preference"  standards  to  tihe  agency's  pro- 
motions system,  not  Just  Initial  hiring. 

"We  may  not  end  up  In  30  yeaia  with  an 
all-Indian  bureau."  Bruce  said  In  an  inter- 
view, "but  well  mak»  some  progreaa  We 
cant  go  on  the  aseumptlon  that  we  will 
throw  every  non-Indlan  out  of  the  btueau. 
But  It  lant  right  that  so  many  Tn/Hanif  should 
be  only  in  the  lowest  ranks.  It  isn't  right." 
The  saons  comj^aint  has  been  vx>lced  again 
and  a0sln  In  recent  years  by  TTy^ya^t^  "''iHants 
attacUng  t2xe  agency  whlcb  overaeee  federal 
programs  for  477,000  Indians  who  Uve  on 
reeervaUcns.  Around  the  country,  they  have 
filed  lawsuits  charging  the  bureau  wltb  Job 
discrimination  and  picketed  or  seized  BIA 
Installations  to  dramatise  their  argumeot 
that  Indian  employees  fill  the  bottom  Jobs, 
but  only  a  few  find  room  at  the  top. 

When  the  RepuMlcaos  appointed  Bruce, 
the  new  conmilaslaner  broke  with  tihe  past 
by  filling  more  than  IS  of  his  top  staff  Jobs 
with  Tnrtlans.  Even  so,  the  overall  statistics 
on  BIA  employment  atUl  reflect  the  old  pU>- 
ture. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  BIA's  18,000 
employees  are  Indians — ^but  the  bulk  of  them 
fill  the  lowest  ranks.  Janitors  or  bus  driven 
for  bureau  schools,  clerks  and  secretaries,  day 
laborers  en  reservation,  road  crews.  More 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  jolas  ftxxn  OS  7  and 
above  are  held  by  non-Indians. 

This  pattern  has  persisted  despite  the  ex- 
istence since  1934  of  an  "Indian  prsferenoe" 
law  which  directs  the  agnncy  to  give  Job 
preference  to  qualified  Indians,  a  measure 
passed  when  the  New  Deal  re-organlsed  In- 
dian programs  tx3  stimulate  self-government. 
For  years,  Tnrttan  leaders  have  argued  that 
the  law  should  apply  to  promotions  aa  weU 
as  hiring,  but  the  bureau  has  always  «TMiBtj»t 
that  "Indian  preference"  referred  only  to 
the  imtlal  process  of  hiring,  not  the  latex 
stepe  up  toward  management  positions. 

Bruce  directed  a  young  Indian  lawyer,  F. 
Browning  Plpeetem.  to  research  the  Issue  snd 
Plpestem  discovered  that  36  years  ago  In- 
terior Department  lawyers  agreed  with  the 
broader  Interpretation.  But  the  matter  was 
burled  and  no  change  was  made. 

In  his  search  of  the  files,  Plpestem  said 
he  could  find  nothing  in  the  BIA  personnel 
files  to  explam  or  Justify  how  the  agency 
arrived  at  Its  narrow  Interpretation  of  the 
law.  ■The  BIA  Is  adhering  to  a  fortuitous,  un- 
subetantUted  Interpretation  .  .  .  frequent 
assertion  has  become  fact  and  from  this  as- 
sertion, the  law."  the  lawyer  concluded. 

Curiously,  Plpestem  discovered  that  the 
same  question  was  raised  In  IMS.  The  In- 
terior Department's  Solicitor's  dBce,  which 
acU  as  legal  counsel  for  BIA.  was  asked  for  a 
formal  opinion  on  whether  "Indian  pref- 
eienoe"  applies  to  promotions.  The  aolioitar 
replied  In  the  afllrmatlve.  "Such  preference 
extends  to  the  filling  of  aU  vacancies  within 
the  service,"  the  opinion  said. 

But  nothing  happened.  Plpestem  found 
In  the  files  a  propoiMd  draft  of  a  few  policy 
dated  November,  194S,  but  he  could  siut  no 
explanation  for  why  It  never  stu^aoed.> 

According  to  Plpestem,  the  central  argu- 
ment behind  "Indian  preference"  is  not  sim- 
ply to  give  more  Jobs  to  Indians,  but  to 
strengthen  Indian  self-determination.  BIA 
programs  have  enonnous  Impact  on  reserva- 
tion life  and.  historically,  the  law  has  rs- 
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garded  the  scores  of  tribes  as  special  legal 
entitles — domestic  dependent  nations  with 
inherent  rights  to  self-government. 

A  preliminary  draft  shows  that  Bruce's  new 
directive  will  continue  all  of  the  pn-ooedures 
of  the  agency's  merit  promotion  program,  but 
with  this  proviso : 

"When  the  list  of  best  qualified  candidates 
Includes  an  Indian,  the  Indian  employee  shall 
be  given  preference  In  the  promotion.  In  no 
case  wUl  a  minimally  qualified  Indian  can- 
didate date." 

Plpeetem's  report  notes  that  the  bureau 
has  an  annual  turnover  In  employees  of  12.6 
per  cent,  so  that  the  new  Interpretation 
would  not  mean  "ousting"  non-Indians  from 
Jobs. 

Bruoe's  superiors  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, he  said,  have  given  their  tentative  ap- 
proval. 

The  commissioner  Intends  to  order  new 
training  programs  to  help  Indian  employees 
qualify  for  the  higher  positions. 


GENOCIDE:  POWER  AND 
VENGEANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ^i^en 
one  nation  accuses  another  nation  of  gen- 
ocide, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  a  war  may  soon  follow.  Genocide 
may  have  been  the  original  issue,  but 
It  is  not  imusual  for  instances  of  un- 
warranted brutality  to  take  place  on 
both  sides. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  keep  in  mtnd 
that  some  of  the  worst  effects  of  war 
take  place  not  during  the  course  of  ac- 
tual hostilities,  but  after  the  war  is  over 
and  the  peace  treaties  are  signed.  The 
"spoils  of  victory"  can  be  Just  as  hor- 
rible and  inhuman  as  the  atrocities  per- 
petrated in  the  heat  of  combat.  After  a 
sustained  effort  such  as  that  required 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  it  seems 
almost  reasonable  for  the  triumphant 
forces  to  gloat  over  their  achievements 
and  condemn  the  defeated  party  for 
moral  crimes  such  as  genocide. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  certain  degree 
of  self-righteousness  is  necessary  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  a  war; 
before  risking  huge  expenditures  of  lives, 
property,  and  money,  a  nation  must  be 
deeply  convinced  that  its  cause  or  moti- 
vation Justifies  the  possibility  of  de- 
feat or  destruction. 

But  after  the  war  is  over,  this  self- 
righteousness  may  lead  to  some  diffi- 
culties, A  defeated  nation  must  be  re- 
built, perhaps  on  the  condition  that  sev- 
eral major  components  of  its  pre-war 
national  life  must  be  discarded.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  the  csise  too  often  that 
abstract  principles  such  as  Justice  and 
decency  have  been  distorted  and  trsmn- 
pled  upon  by  the  victorious  nation:  the 
concept  of  war  crimes  and  criminals  is 
turned  into  a  travesty,  as  the  victorious 
nation  seizes  upon  the  Judicial  apparatus 
of  punishment  as  a  means  of  wreaking 
vengeance  and  serving  out  its  righteous- 
ness. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
is  susceptible  to  these  charges.  In  my 
opinion,  our  Government  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  amnidng  economic 
recovery  of  Germany  and  Japan  after 
the  conclusion  of  ^e  Second  World 
War.  But  I  hope  that  we  can  appreciate 
the  great  opportunities  for  capricious- 
ness  and  eicploltation  which  were  avail- 


able to  us  as  a  victofrious  power.  In  terms 
of  the  future,  I  think  the  United  States 
should  do  all  it  can  to  see  that  the  enor- 
mous power — at  present  left  arbitrarily 
to  the  victor's  discretion — is  turned  over 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  institu- 
tion which  could  investigate  and  prose- 
cute charges  of  genocide  without  vindic- 
tiveness. 

Mr.  President,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion would  establish  <ri3jective  proce- 
dures for  trying  and  punishing  any  per- 
sons charged  wlt2i  involvement  or  com- 
I^city  in  attempts  to  deet3t>y  a  na- 
tional, racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  group. 
If  such  a  treaty  were  effective  today,  the 
world  would  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
spectre  of  genocide — ^In  times  of  war  or 
peace. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  why  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion soon. 


BAN  ON  BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  presented  a  draft  treaty  banning 
biological  weapons  to  the  25-nation  dis- 
armament conference  at  Geneva.  As 
chairman  of  the  Arms  Control  Subcom- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  express  my  own 
satisfaction,  which  I  am  sure  Is  shared 
by  the  great  majority  of  Senators,  that 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  delegates 
at  Geneva  have  achieved  this  successful 
result. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  treaty 
will  come  into  force  and  will  be  a  first 
step  to  the  wider  goal  of  the  elimination 
of  chemical  weapons  as  well.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
article  8  of  the  treaty  which  obligates 
each  party  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
toward  this  end. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  draft  treaty  be  printed  Into  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoord, 
as  follows: 

TxxT  or  TTmrxD  Statss-Sovbt  Dsait  Con- 
vention ON  Eluonation  or  Bacteuolog- 
iCAi,  Asms 

Oknxva,  August  6. — Following  Is  the  text 
of  a  draft  convention  on  biological  aims 
submitted  today  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  26-natlon  disarma- 
ment conference  here : 

The  states  parties  to  this  convention. 

Determined  to  act  with  a  view  to  achieving 
effective  progress  towards  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  Including  the  prohibition 
and  elimination  of  all  tyi>es  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  and  convinced  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal) weapons  and  toxins  intended  for  use  as 
weapons  and  their  elimination  will  facilitate 
the  achievement  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  in- 
ternational oootroL 

Desiring  thereby,  for  the  sake  of  all  man- 
kind, to  exclude  completely  the  possibility 
of  bacteriological  (blologloal)  agents  and 
toxins  being  used  as  weapons. 

Convinced  of  the  Immense  Importance  and 
urgent  necessity  of  eliminating  from  the  ar- 
senals of  states  such  dangerous  weiHy>ns  of 
mass  destruction  as  weapons  using  bacteri- 
ological (biological)  agents  and  toxins. 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  the  strengthen* 
Ing  of  confidence  between  pe<^es  and  the 


Improvement  of  ths  intematlanal  atmos- 
phere. 

Believing  that  scientific  discoveries  In  the 
field  of  bacteriology  (biology)  must  In  the 
interests  of  all  m*nvitu4  be  used  adely  for 
peacefull  purpoees. 

Reoognizlng  nevertheless  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  appropriate  prohibitions  the  devd- 
opment  of  scientific  knowledge  throughout 
the  world  would  Increase  the  risk  of  the  use 
of  bacteriological  (biological)  methods  of 
warfare. 

Convinced  that  su<^  use  would  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  conscience  of  mankind  and 
that  no  efforts  should  be  spared  to  mlnlmtiie 
this  risk. 

Recognizing  the  In^iortant  significance  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  17  June  1936  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  in  war  of  aqdiyxlatlng, 
poisonous  at  other  gases,  and  of  bactericdogi- 
cal  methods  of  warfare,  and  conscious  also  of 
the  contribution  which  the  said  protocol 
has  already  made,  and  continues  to  make, 
to  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war. 

Reaffirming  their  adherence  to  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  that  protocol  and 
calling  upon  aU  states  to  c(»nply  strictly  with 
them, 

BecaUlng  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations 
Oeneral  Assembly,  which  has  condemned  all 
actions  contrary  to  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Oeneva  Protocol  of  17  June  1926, 

Convinced  that  an  agreement  on  the  pro- 
hibition of  bacteriological  (biological)  and 
toxic  weapons  will  fsciUtate  progress  towards 
the  achievement,  of  agreement  on  effective 
measures  to  prohibit  the  development,  pro- 
duction and  BtockpUing  of  chemical  weaiwns. 
on  which  negotiations  will  be  continued. 

Anxious  to  contribute  to  ttie  realization  of 
the  purpoees  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ASTSBLS     1 

Each  state  party  to  this  convention  under- 
takes not  to  develop,  produce,  stockpile  or 
otherwise  acquire  oe  retain: 

(1)  microbial  or  other  biological  agents  or 
toxins  of  types  and  in  quantities  that  have  no 
Justification  for  prophylactic  (h-  other  peace- 
ful purpoees. 

(2)  weapona,  equipment  or  means  of  de- 
livery designed  to  use  such  agents  or  toxins 
for  hostile  purpoees  or  in  armed  conflict. 

»MrXCLK    s 

Bach  state  party  to  this  ctmventlon  un- 
dertakes to  destroy,  or  to  divert  to  peaceful 
p\ui>oses,  as  soon  as  possible  but  not  later 
than  2  months  after  the  entry  Into  foroe  of 
the  convention  all  agents,  toxins,  we^xms, 
equipment  and  means  of  deUvery  spedfled  in 
Article  1  of  the  convention,  which  are  in  its 
possession  or  under  Its  Jurisdiction  or  con- 
trol. In  implementing  the  provisions  of  this 
article  all  necessary  safety  precautions  shaU 
be  observed  to  protect  the  population  and 
the  environment. 

ABT1CI.B     S 

Each  state  party  to  this  oonvmtlcn  under- 
takes not  to  transfer  to  any  recipient  what- 
soever, directly,  or  indirectly,  and  not  in  any 
way  to  assist,  encourage,  or  Induce  any  state, 
group  of  statsa  or  mtematlanal  organisations 
to  manufacture  <w  otherwise  acquire  any 
agent,  toxin,  weapon,  equipment  or  means  of 
deUvery  specified  In  Article  1  of  the 
convention. 

4 


Stats  party  to  this  oonventlam  shall, 
in  aooordanee  with  Ms  oonstltutlODal  prac- 
SBses.  take  any  necessary  measures  to  pro- 
hlMt  and  pi  went  dsvelopment  production, 
stookpHlng,  acquisition  cr  retention  at 
agents,  toxins,  weapona.  equipment  and 
msazu  at  daUvery  apeoifled  in  Aztlele  1  of 
the  convention,  within  the  territory  at  such 
state,  imder  Its  Jurisdiction  or  under  its  oon- 
trol  anywlMTSL 


t.' 
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Tb»  statM  partial  to  the  oonvsntlao  under- 
tak0  to  ooosult  one  knottier  and  to  ooofMiste 
In  solTtng  »oy  jvoMeou  which  may  arlaa  In 
the  appUeatlon  of  the  proTlalona  of  thla 
cmvantlon. 

AmcLa  a 

(1)  Badi  state  party  to  the  convention 
which  flnda  that  aotlona  of  any  other  state 
party  conatttute  a  breach  of  the  ohilgatlona 
■limed  under  the  provlslona  at  thU  oon- 
Tentlon  may  lodge  a  complaint  with  the  Se- 
onnty  OooDcU  of  the  United  Nationa.  Such  a 
complaint  ahould  Indude  an  poaalhle  evl- 
denoe  conilnnlng  Its  validity,  aa  wen  aa  a  re- 
queat  for  lU  oonslderatton  by  the  Seenrlty 
OouncU.  The  Security  Council  shall  Inform 
the  states  parties  to  the  convention  of  the 
result  of  the  Investigation. 

(3)  aach  state  party  to  the  convention  un- 
dertakes to  cooperate  In  carrying  out  any 
lnv«stlgattona  which  the  Security  Oouncll 
may  undertake.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  TTnlted  Nations  Charter,  on  the 
basis  of  the  complatnt  received  by  the 
OouncU. 


NMhlng  In  this  convention  shall  be  In- 
terpreted  aa  In  any  way  limiting  or  detracting 
fttxn  the  otdlgatlons  sesumed  by  any  state 
under  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  17  June  193S 
for  the  pnrtxlbition  of  the  use  In  war  of 
a^rtiyxlatlng,  pdaonous  or  other  gaaei 
(rf  bactsrlologleal  methods  of  warfare. 

ABTKXa  s 

Xadx  state  party  to  this  convention  under- 
takea  to  conduct  negotiations  in  good  faith 
on  effective  measures  for  prohibiting  the  de- 
vatopment.  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemlfaa  weapons  and  for  their  destruction 
and  on  appropriate  measures  concerning  the 
equipcnent  and  means  of  delivery  specifically 
designed  for  the  production  or  use  of  chemi- 
cal waapona  for  warfhra. 

(1)  The  states  parties  to  the  eonva^on 
madert&ke  to  facilitate,  and  have  the  right 
to  participate  In,  the  fullest  poaslUe  ex- 
Change  of  equipment,  materials  and  sden- 
tlllc  and  techndoglca]  Information  for  the 
use  of  baeterlologlcal  (blologloal)  agents  and 
toxlne  for  peaceful  purpoees. 

(3)  "mis  convention  shall  be  Implemented 
tn  a  manner  designed  to  avoid  bampeolng  the 
efifainnilr  or  teduuMoglcal  development  of 
statea  parties  to  the  convention  or  interna- 
tional cooperation  In  the  field  of  peaceful 
baeterlologlcal  (biological)  activities.  Includ- 
ing the  international  exchange  of  bacterto- 
logloal  (Mologlcal)  agents  and  toxins  and 
equipment  for  the  processing,  use  or  produc- 
tion of  baotariologleal  (Mologlcal)  agents 
and  toxins  for  peaceful  puipoees  In  aooord- 
ance  with  Xb»  provisions  of  thto  convention. 

Any  state  party  may  propose  amendments 
to  this  convention.  Amuidments  shall  enter 
Into  focee  for  each  state  party  accepting  the 
amendments  upon  their  aoceptanoe  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  sUtee  partlee  to  the  convention 
and  thereafter  for  each  remaining  state  party 
on  the  date  of  aoceptanoe  by  It. 

AXTRXB    11 

Five  years  after  the  entry  Into  force  of  this 
convention,  or  earUer  if  It  Is  requested  lyy 
a  majority  of  parties  to  the  convention  by 
submitting  a  proposal  to  ttls  efTect  to  the 
depositary  governments,  a  conference  of  state 
partlee  to  the  convention  shaU  be  held  at 
Oenera.  Swltaerland,  to  review  the  opera- 
tion of  this  ocmventlcm,  with  a  view  to  aasur- 
ing  that  the  purposes  of  the  preamUe  and 
the  provlsloDs  of  the  convention,  including 
the  provisions  concerning  negotiations  on 
chemical  weapons,  are  being  realized.  Such 
review  shall  take  Into  account  any  new  scien- 
tific and  technological  developments  relevant 
to  this  convention. 


IS 

(1)  This  oonventkA  shall  be  of  unlimited 
duration. 

(3)  laoh  state  party  to  this  convention 
shall  In  exercising  Its  national  sovereignty 
have  the  right  to  wlth<b«w  from  the  conven- 
tion If  It  decides  that  extraordinary  events. 
related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  con- 
vention, have  Jeopardised  the  supreme  In- 
terests of  Its  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of 
such  withdrawal  to  aU  other  states  parties 
to  the  convention  and  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Oouncll  three  months  In  advance. 
Such  notice  shall  include  a  statement  of  the 
extraordinary  events  It  regards  as  having 
Jeopardised  Its  supreme  Interests. 

axncLB  13 

(1)  This  convention  shaU  be  open  to  aU 
states  for  signature.  Any  state  which  doee 
not  sign  the  convention  before  Its  entry  Into 
force  in  aooordanoe  with  Paragrafdi  S  of  this 
article  may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

(3)  This  convention  shall  be  subject  to 
ratification  by  signatory  states.  Instruments 
of  ratification  and  instruments  of  aoceeslon 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  governments  of 
which  are  hereby  dealgnated  the  de- 
positary governments. 

(3)  This  convention  shall  enter  tnto  foroe 
after  the  deposit  of  the  Instrumsnta  of  rati- 
fication    governments,  <Ty^i-''vd*"g  the 

governments  designated  as  dqpoaltarlee  of 
the  convention. 

(4)  For  states  whose  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication or  accession  are  deposited  subsequent 
to  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  convention,  it 
shall  enter  Into  force  on  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratification 
or  aoceeslon. 

(6)  The  depositary  governments  Shall 
promptly  inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
states  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratification 
or  of  aoceeslon  and  the  date  of  the  entry 
Into  force  of  this  convention,  and  of  other 
notioee. 

(6)  ThU  convention  shaU  be  registered  by 
the  depositary  governments  pursuant  to 
Article  103  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

sancia  is 

This  convention,  the  Ohlneae,  English, 
French,  Rxisslan  and  Spanish  teirts  of  which 
are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  depositary  governments. 
Duly  certified  oc^ee  of  this  convention  stiall 
be  transmitted  by  the  depoeitary  govern- 
ments to  the  governments  of  the  signatory 
and  acceding  states. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  thU  convention. 


THE  LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON 
LIBRARY 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Ut.  Preddwit.  the 
Ljmdon  Balnes  Johnson  Library  at  the 
University  of  Texsis  has  proven  a  very 
popular  attraction  to  scholars  of  the 
Presidency  and  to  the  lajonan  who  is  In- 
terested in  his  Gtovemment.  We  are  very 
proud  of  the  library,  and  we  are  grateful 
to  President  Johnson  for  his  many, 
many  contributions  that  made  this 
finest  of  Presidential  libraries  possible. 

The  man  and  the  Presidency  are  one. 
and  the  Texan  who  served  as  the  Na- 
tion's 36th  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  man  who  gave  of  his  enor- 
mous energies,  talents,  and  abilities  in 
public  service  to  this  Nation  almost  his 
entire  adult  life.  History  will  be  kind  to 
this  man,  this  Texan  who  has  had  major 
influences  on  the  lives  of  our  citizens  as 
a  strong  leader  in  the  Senate  and  as  a 
strong  President.  His  legacy  is  the  legis- 


lative program  which  serves  as  the 
foundation  for  most  of  the  Nation's  ma- 
jor domestic  programs  In  the  flfdd  of 
health,  education,  manpower  training, 
welfare,  and  human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  recently  President 
Johnson  and  his  gracious  lady  an- 
nounced that  they  would  be  present  to 
meet  visitors  to  the  LJB.J.  Library.  It  was 
a  highly  successful  day,  and  Sam  Wood, 
editor  (rf  the  Austin  Statesman,  en- 
thusiastic over  the  occasion,  wrote  a 
front-page  editorial  in  Its  issue  of  Au- 
gust 2. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorlEd  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

TBOxrasMsa  Oqioibic  PoprnjUDrr 

On  the  seocmd  floor  of  the  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son Ubrary,  with  his  back  to  the  wall  with 
Its  imusual  half-tone  etchings,  and  facing 
the  broad  stairway  the  former  President  of 
the  United  States  scribbled  his  signature 
time  after  time  Sunday,  as  fast  as  aides  could 
plaoa  books.  literature  and  pictures  In  front 
of  him. 

Orandparents,  parents  and  children  of  all 
ages  farmed  a  line  that  for  several  hours 
seemed  to  be  endless.  It  still  looked  that 
way  after  the  first  7,000  persons  had  psasnri 
Into  the  Library. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table  Via.  J<ibnatm 
and  their  daughter,  Luci  Nugent,  took  turns 
adding  their  autogr^hs  to  the  papera  that 
became  treasured  kaei>eakes  and  souvenirs  of 
a  memorable  occasion.  Several  times  the  for- 
mer President,  to  rest  his  hand,  left  the  table 
to  mix  with  the  hundreds  of  visitors  and  play 
escort  for  his  grandchildren. 

Many  of  the  Library  visitors  had  come  Into 
Austin  from  the  Coxtral  Texas  area  In  re- 
sponse to  the  announcement  that  the  John- 
sons would  be  there  to  meet  them.  Johnson 
frequently  drops  in  at  the  library  and  joins 
the  tours  for  a  few  mlnutee,  but  Sunday^ 
etent  was  the  first  planned  i^ipearanoe  stnoe 
the  opening  In  Uay. 

Lyndon  Johnson  never  looked  baiter.  He 
was  happy  and  it  showed. 

He  still  Is  a  very  popular  man,  although 
there  are  vociferous  LBJ  hatan  (as  there 
always  have  been)  and  even  though  a  lot 
of  political  analyiits  are  busy  conducting 
postmortem  examinations  while  their  sub- 
ject Is  still  alive  and  kicking. 

And  why  shouldn't  he  be  happy?  How 
many  men  oan  gather  eight  to  ten  thousand 
smlimg  people  about  them  for  a  Sunday 

^^^T^H^^Yf^^^ng? 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE:  THE  PEN- 
ALTY OP  A  DISASTROUS  ECONO- 
MIC POLICY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  to  say 
that  the  figure  announced  this  morning 
for  unemployment  during  the  month  of 
July  is  disappointing,  -'ould  be  a  seri- 
ous imderstateraent.  It  is  completely 
tragic.  The  fact  that  the  national  un- 
employment rate  has  climbed  to  5.8 
percent  from  5.6  percent  in  June,  re- 
veals two  extremely  appalling  situations 
facing  our  Nation.  The  most  obvious,  of 
course,  is  that  there  are  now  close  to  6 
million  Americans,  many  with  families 
and  responsibilities,  who  are  now  des- 
perately seeking  work,  and  unable  to  find 
it.  not  to  mention  1  or  2  million  more 
who  are  so  discouraged  that  they  have 
dropped  out  of  the  labor  force  altogether 
and  are  not  even  included  in  these  statis- 
tics. This  unemployment  rate  also  reveals 
the  complete  and  utter  banloruptcy  of 
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the  Nixon  economic  game  plan.  The  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  combat  inflation 
has  already  taken  an  intolerable  toll  in 
unemployed  workers,  and  as  if  to  em- 
phasize the  futility  of  this  tactic,  the 
price  indexes  continue  to  rise  and  it 
becomes  clearer  than  ever  that  Inflation 
has  not  been  halted. 

Last  month,  when  the  Jobless  rate — 
seasonally  adjusted — dipped  frcxn  6.2 
percent  in  May  to  5.6  percent  in  June, 
the  administration  was  exuberant  in  its 
announcement  of  the  fact,  even  though 
officials  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
warned  that  the  figure  may  have  been 
a  statistical  quirk  because  the  survey 
was  taken  a  week  earlier  than  usual,  be- 
fore the  bulk  of  the  Jime  graduates  had 
entered  the  labor  force.  Labor  Secre- 
tary Hodgson  issued  a  statement  pro- 
claiming this  figure  to  be  a  sign  that  the 
economy  was  turning  around,  and  pre- 
dicting that  this  trend  was  expected  to 
continue.  We  now  have  an  indication  of 
exactly  how  desperate  administration 
planners  are.  To  seize  upon  a  statistic 
which  even  a  slight  amount  of  additional 
Inquiry — even  within  the  administra- 
tion's own  dQiartment — ^would  have 
shown  to  be  spurious,  strikes  me  as  grasp- 
ing at  straws. 

It  certainly  indicates  how  little  the 
administration  is  interested  in  a  true 
confrontation  of  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment and  how  very  interested  it  is 
in  promoting  the  appearance  of  a  rosy 
,  economic  picture.  I  can  well  recall  the 
action  of  the  administration  in  cancel- 
ing the  press  briefings  in  February 
which  accompanied  the  release  of  un- 
employment statistics,  because  Depart- 
ment spokesmen  made  the  mistake  of 
describing  the  economy  as  "mixed."  This 
sort  of  Ein  "ostrich"  philosophy  toward 
tmemployment — of  pretending  that  a 
problem  does  not  exist,  has  character- 
ized the  entire  "game  plan"  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  can  only  add,  as  a  postmortem  on 
this  short-lived  1 -month  trend  toward 
fuller  employment,  that  unless  the  pres- 
ent administration  begins  to  put  aside 
its  attempts  to  create  a  cosmetic  effect 
upon  the  economy,  when  it  is  clear  that 
major  surgery  is  needed,  severe  economte 
dislocations  are  increasingly  prcHMible. 

I  have  been  constantly  discouraged  by 
the  wide  gap  between  administration  re- 
assurances and  the  actual  i^erformance 
of  the  economy.  Once  again,  we  are  being 
told  about  the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,  that  a  solution  is  right  around 
the  comer.  Yet.  for  tiie  several  mlllions 
out  of  work,  the  emptiness  of  this  (H?ti- 
tnlsm  is  apparent  enough. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  told  bcudc 
in  the  beginning  of  1969  by  Mr.  Paul 
W.  McCracken,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  that  President 
Nixon's  anti-inflationary  program  could 
be  pursued  without  pushhig  unemploy- 
ment "substantially  above  the  zone  with- 
in which  it  has  moved  In  recent  years" — 
at  that  time  between  3  tmd  4  percent. 
A  year  later,  in  February  1970,  however, 
McOacken  said  that  the  unemployment 
for  the  year  would  be  in  the  zone  of  4.3 
percent.  In  July,  he  rejected  a  sugges- 
tion that  unemploso&ent  might  hit  6  per- 
cent. We  all  know  now,  of  course,  that 


in  actual  fact,  the  unemployment  rate 
hit  6.2  percent  in  December  1970,  a  9- 
year  high,  and  it  has  remained  In  that 
vldnlty  ever  since. 

The  administration's  other  predictions 
are  worthy  of  note  as  well.  In  January 
1970.  the  administration  annoimced 
their  goal  of  a  $1.3  billion  surplus  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  administration's 
revised  estimate  a  year  ago  projected  a 
deficit  of  $1.3.  In  January  1971,  a  deficit 
of  $18.6  billion  was  forecast,  and  on 
July  29,  1971,  the  administration  an- 
nounced the  actual  figure — a  $23.2  bil- 
lion deficit,  the  second  highest  since 
World  War  n. 

The  administration  has  also  announced 
a  target  figure  of  $1,065  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972  gross  national  product, 
and  an  $11.6  billion  deficit,  figures  which 
are  greeted  with  almost  universal  skep- 
ticism by  private  econ(»nists.  I  cannot 
say  I  place  much  confidmce  in  such  fig- 
ures, or  in  economic  game  plans  based 
on  such  apparently  flimsy  statistical 
preparation. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  with  despair  not 
only  the  increasing  unemployment  rate 
announced  this  morning,  but  also  the 
growing  intransigence  of  the  adminis- 
tration as  reflected  in  its  refusal  to  con- 
sider such  remedies  as  a  tax  cut,  a  wage- 
price  board,  or  the  release  of  Federal 
money  in  areas  designed  to  stimulate 
employment. 

While  the  administration  continues  to 
Insist,  in  increasingly  strident  tones,  that 
the  economic  picture  is  a  rosy  one,  and 
would  improve  more  quickly  if  only  the 
criticism  would  cease  and  public  confi- 
dence thus  restored,  millions  more  Amer- 
icans are  dropping  out  of  the  woiic  foroe 
each  quarter.  In  some  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, such  as  my  home  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, where  the  raw  unemployment  rate 
recentiy  soared  to  8.1  percent  in  June, 
the  situation  is  particularly  severe,  and 
in  some  sectors  of  the  population,  such 
as  sonong  teenagers,  the  unemployment 
rate  Is  as  high  as  17.5  percent.  For  the 
unemployed  man  desperately  seeking 
work  to  provide  for  his  family,  or  for 
the  teenager,  disappointed  in  his  or  her 
Initial  quest  for  sm  emplojrment  situa- 
tion, these  are  very  troubled  times.  I  have 
become  seriously  troubled  by  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  rather  calloused  attitude  (rf 
indifference  toward  the  plight  of  these 
Americans.  It  cannot  be  tolerated  much 
longer. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  CYPRUS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  our  interest  has  focused  on 
the  nation  of  Cyprus  where  Greek  and 
Turkish  communities  have  been  strug- 
gling to  achieve  a  satisfactory  and  peace- 
ful way  of  life.  While  we  wish  this  na- 
tion well  in  the  development  of  its  own 
Identity,  It  has  been  the  proper  course 
for  the  United  States  to  avoid  becoming 
Involved  in  the  internal  situation  of 
Cjrprus. 

Both  Oreeoe  and  Turkey  have  had  an 
understandable  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Cyprus.  Recently,  we  have  seen 
reports  that  the  Greek  military  regime 
was  increasing  its  Involvemoit  In 
Cypriot  affairs.  This  involvement  was 


apparently  not  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  Greek  Cyprlots  but  as  an  extension  of 
the  Gre^  regime's  own  policies.  Some 
Cyprtots  are  reported  to  believe  that 
the  actions  of  the  Greek  regime  are  taken 
at  the  prompting  of  the  United  States. 

The  Athens  regime  remains  one  which 
does  not  merit  the  support  of  the  United 
States.  While  we  should  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Greek  regime, 
we  can  only  appear  imwise  when  we  con- 
tinue to  provide  it  with  military  and 
other  aid.  1%is  is  a  repressive  and  un- 
democratic government.  It  repeatedly  de- 
lays free  elections.  Just  this  week  it 
tightened  its  control  over  the  press, 
threatening  its  freedom. 

Naturally,  it  is  difficult  from  this  van- 
tage point  to  be  fully  and  accurately  in- 
formed of  the  activities  of  the  Greek 
regime  in  Cyprus.  But  it  would  be  en- 
tirely appropriate  for  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  urge  the  Greek  regime  to 
refrain  from  any  and  all  involvement  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Csrpnis.  We  should 
make  It  clear  that  we  disiM;>prove  any 
effort  by  the  Greek  regime  to  export  its 
repressive  policies  to  other  countries. 
And  our  Government  should  make  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  adheres  to 
its  policy  of  noninvolvement  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Cyprus  and  it  does  not  support 
action  by  other  countries  to  intervene  in 
that  country's  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  adttdn- 
Istration  will  undertake  this  action 
immediately. 


"MOOD"  DRUGS— THE  NEWEST  COP- 
OUT  PILU3  OFFER  "CURE"  TO  ALL 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  years  I  have  been  very 
concerned  about  the  increasing  use  of 
drugs  in  this  country,  and  most  recently 
in  the  alarming  rise  in  the  use  of  the  so- 
called  mood  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  at  his  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous ccDsent  to  Insert  in  the  Rzcord 
material  from  the  text  of  my  latest  news- 
letter to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
which  takes  up  the  problem  with  the 
abuse  of  these  drugs. 

Until  recently  I  was  under  the  Impres- 
sioQ  that  drug  pushing  is  an  illegal  ac- 
tivity, punishable  in  every  one  of  the  50 
States.  After  recent  testimony  before  a 
subcommittee  of  mine  here  In  Wash- 
ington, I  have  discovered  that  the  more 
sophisticated  forms  of  drug  pushing  are 
not  only  legal  but  flourlahlng  in  this 
country. 

I  am  not  talking  about  people  who  push 
drugs  to  support  their  own  drug  habit, 
but  about  people  who  push  pills  to  boost 
corporate  profits.  I  am  talking  about 
dn«  companies  engaged  in  extensive  ad- 
vertising in  medical  Journals,  newqw- 
pers,  and  televisian  in  order  to  increase 
consumption  of  pills. 

There  are  two  parts  to  this  problem. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  advertising  is  di- 
rected at  the  Nation's  doctors,  urging 
them  to  write  out  more  prescriptions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ads  are  directed  at 
each  of  us,  trying  to  get  us  to  buy  more 
and  more  over-the-counter  drugs — to 
rdleve  tension,  wake  up.  or  get  to  8le^>. 
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A  quick  idance  at  a  medical  Joomal 
whUe  70U  are  In  your  doctor's  o£Qce,  will 
give  you  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  bow  much 
pressure  Is  put  on  doctors  to  prescribe  a 
pill  for  every  patient's  problem. 

"School,  the  dark,  separation,  dental 
vlalta,  monsters."  reads  the  h*a/^<Ti»  over 
a  picture  of  a  small  child  with  a  tear 
running  down  her  cheek.  "The  everyday 
anxieties  of  childhood  sometimes  get  out 
of  hand,"  omttnues  the  ad.  which  goes 
on  to  recommend  Vlstarll.  "a  more  effec- 
tive way  to  treat  pediatric  anxiety." 

Ads  like  this  are  commonplace  in  med- 
ical Journals. 

One  defines  "Cybemetlcide"  as  the 
"guilt,  frustration  and  loss  of  self- 
esteem"  which  results  from  losing  a  Job 
to  a  computer.  The  solution?  The  ad  rec- 
ommends the  doctor  prescribe  a  pill. 
Tofranil. 

"What  makes  a  woman  cry?"  asks  an- 
other ad.  "A  man,  another  woman,  three 
kids,  no  kids  at  all,  wrinkles?"  The  solu- 
tion? Petrof  ane,  a  pill. 

woBUBt  taavT  Aaai» 

"Am  I  old?"  reads  another  ad.  pictur- 
ing an  elderly  woman  staring  gloomily 
at  herself  in  the  mirror.  The  solution  to 
aging?  Trlavil,  another  pill. 

Another  ad  invents  a  disease  called 
"envinmmental  depression,"  which  is 
nothing  more  than  anxiety  over  air  and 
water  pollution,  noise  and  the  frustra- 
tions of  commuting  to  woik.  To  relieve 
the  "disease,"  the  ad  recommends  Rita- 
lin. 

FiLXA  wiTRorrr  pbhicjitfttow 

A  few  weeks  back  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  in  Dimbartoin,  NJa.,  which 
included  an  advertisement  she  c\it  out 
of  her  Sunday  newspaper.  It  urged  us 
all  to  use  a  "nonhabit-forming  stimulant 
tablet  that  gives  a  quick  life."  It  went  on 
to  tell  the  story  of  a  middle-aged  woman 
who  said,  "I  was  boring  my  husband  to 
death"  until  she  began  taking  stimulants, 
after  which  her  life  and  marriage  picked 
up. 

I  think  this  advertisement  broiight 
home  to  me  clearly  that  it  is  not  only 
prescription  drugs  we  must  worry  about. 
The  big  gims  of  the  drug  industry, 
through  advertising,  are  zeroing  In  on 
the  general  public  as  well. 

I  am  sure  the  television,  radio  and 
newspaper  ads  are  as  familiar  to  you  as 
they  are  to  me. 

OBDUTAST  PBOBLXIU 

Having  trouble  getting  to  sleep  in  15 
minutes?  The  television  ad  makes  you 
feel  abnormal  and  recommends  a  pill. 
Perhaps  Sominex,  Nytol,  Mr.  Sleep, 
Sleep-Eze  or  Excedrln  PM. 

Feel  a  little  nervous  tension?  Try  Cope, 
Compos,  or  Centred. 

You  see  the  advertisements  every  day. 
They  suggest  that  for  these  pills  you  do 
not  even  have  to  bother  seeing  your  doc- 
tor—Jiist  take  a  trip  to  the  neighborhood 
drugstore. 

What  is  irocilc  about  many  of  these 
over-tibe-counter  drugs  is  tlutt  in  most 
cases  they  are  completely  ineffective.  Re- 
cent testimony  before  a  subcommittee  of 
mine  made  it  clear  that  some  of  the  non- 


preecription  drugs  I  have  mentioned 
would  help  you  no  more  than  a  sugar 
pill.  In  some  instances,  they  might  have 
dangerous  side  effects. 

Even  without  possible  side  effects  these 
commonly  used  pills  are  dangerous.  Tl^y 
still  give  people  the  idea  that  one  pill  or 
anottier  is  the  soluticoi  to  any  problon, 
and  I  cannot  help  feeling  this  kind  of 
thinking  is  spreading  rapidly. 

The  effect  of  such  drug  advertising  on 
young  pet^e  is  especially  frightening, 
for,  as  a  man  in  North  Sandwich,  N.H., 
wrote  me  recently  : 

When  so  many  millions  have  been  spent 
annually  to  sell  the  Instant,  painless,  cheml* 
cal  solution  to  life's  problems,  can  we  won- 
der that  the  young  find  the  "chemical  feast" 
so  appealing? 

The  development  of  drugs  is  taming 
out  to  be  a  mixed  blessing.  It  has  done 
much  that  is  good,  giving  us  a  new  tool 
to  deal  with  true  mental  illness  and  re- 
lieve severe  pain. 

On  the  other  hsmd,  we  cannot  let  the 
ordinary  problems  of  life  become  an  ex- 
cuse tor  drug  use.  We  all  grow  (dder.  All 
of  us  feel  tired  sometimes.  Our  fore- 
fathers did  not  need  pills  to  face  these 
facts.  If  the  envlronmMit  bothers  us,  we 
should  clean  it  up,  not  take  pills  to  forget 
it.  In  the  current  Jargon,  turning  to  pills 
is  merely  "copping  out." 

FACING  PACTS 

Right  away.  Congress  must  look  at 
stricter  regulation  of  drug  industry  ad- 
vertising— and  this  is  happening.  More 
Importantly,  aU  of  us  must  face  the  fact 
that  except  in  a  few  cases,  these  so-called 
mood  drugs  are  no  solution  at  all.  They 
only  take  our  attention  away  frwn  the 
problems  each  of  us  has  to  face  in  Ufe. 


RECONFIRMATION  OF  FEDERAL 
JDDOES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  Legion,  Women's  Post  No. 
118.  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  endorsed  legis- 
lation— Senate  Joint  Resolution  106 — 
that  would  require  the  reconfirmation  of 
Federal  Judges  every  8  years. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  support  of  my 
proposed  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution by  the  American  Legion,  Wom- 
en's Post  No.  118,  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter,  signed  by  Mrs.  Ava  Femald, 
post  adjutant,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Amxucan  Legion, 

WoMxx'B  Post  No.  118. 
Norfolk,  Va..  Augvst  2,  1971. 
Hon.  Senator  Haxbt  F.  Btxo,  Jr., 
17.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Sknatok  Btkd:  On  behalf  of  Women's 
Poet  118  of  the  American  Legion.  I  would 
like  to  ezpreas  the  unanlmoiis  support  of 
the  Poet  to  your  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (8.J. 
Res.  106),  with  respect  to  reconflrmatlon  of 
Federal  Judges  after  a  term  of  eight  years. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Ata  Fkenald, 

Post  Adiutant. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUpOFT  AND  THE 
STATE  OP  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  FUI^RIOHT.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said  lately  about  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  the  state  of  the  economy. 
Some  of  what  has  been  said  should  rank 
as  classic  examples  of  confused,  mislead- 
ing, and  unjustified  optimism. 

There  have  been  two  major  news  items 
recently  about  the  economy.  First  was 
the  announcement  that  in  June,  for  the 
third  straight  month,  the  United  States 
had  a  deficit  in  its  international  balance 
of  trade.  The  Commerce  Department  re- 
ported imports  exceeded  exports  1^  $363 
million  in  June,  giving  the  Nation  a  defi- 
cit from  April  through  Jime  of  $803 
millk>n,  the  worst  since  we  began  record- 
ing seasonally  adjusted  trade  figures  in 
1946. 

SeocMid  was  the  disclosure  of  the  $23.2 
billion  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  1971— the  second  largest  deficit 
since  World  War  11— and  that  the  deficit 
for  fiscal  1972  is  currently  estimated  at 
$25  billion. 

However,  if  one  listened  only  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  administration 
spokesmen  and  did  not  read  the  statis- 
tics, you  would  have  thought  we  had 
reached  the  economic  millennium. 

The  White  House  Press  Secretary  as- 
serted that  the  mammoth  budget  deficit 
was  a  "healthy  thing."  The  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee 
said: 

President  Nixon  Is  making  Impressive  prog- 
ress In  fulfilling  his  goal  to  make  1971  a 
good  ye<ir  for  the  economy,  and  1973  a  very 
good  year. 


He  said  there ' 

dtrong  evidence  that  the  economy  is  now 
moving  steadily  toward  full  employment 
without  Inflation. 

Using  the  so-called  full-employment 
budget,  the  administration  actually 
claims  a  budget  surplus.  The  administra- 
tion seems  to  have  a  special  penchant 
for  the  use  of  the  word  "surplus."  Only 
18  months  pgo  the  Presid«it  was  telling 
us  there  would  be  a  $1.3-billlon  siurlus  in 
the  fiscal  1971  budget — which  now  shows 
a  $23.2-billion  deficit,  and  that  is  figured 
imder  the  so-called  "unified"  budget, 
which  coimts  the  surplus  from  trust 
fimds  against  the  deficit. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  the  recent  ap- 
pearance of  Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  'Economic 
Advisers,  before  the  Joint  Eccmomic 
Committee.  In  his  statement  Dr.  Mc- 
Cracken referred  to  something  called  a 
"net  merchandise  import  surplus." 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefiy  from  the 
transcript  of  that  July  8  hearing: 

Senator  Proxkikz.  Senator  Fulbrlght? 

Senator  PDi.BaioBT.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  McCracken,  on  yoiir  statement  on  page 
16  you  say  April  and  May  the  United  States 
had  "net  merchandise  Import  surplus."  Is 
this  the  same  thing  as  a  deficit  In  our  balance 
of  trade? 

Dr.  MoCsACKKN.  Tes,  sir;  that  It  Is.  That 
oould  have  been  worded  the  other  way,  the 
net  merchandise  export  deficit.  In*  other 
words  we  have  a  net  merchandise  export 
deficit,  m  other  words  we  have  a  net  excess 
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of  Imports  over  exports  of  roughly  900  million 
dollars  In  each  month. 

Senator  Fttlbrigrt.  The  word  surplus  has 
a  more  euphonious  sound.  Is  that  the  reason 
why? 

(General  laughter.) 

Senator  Fuuhuobt.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
"protective  reaction"  strikes.  That  sounds 
better  than  a  bombing  raid.  Do  the  same  peo- 
ple rephrase  these  statements  whether  they 
are  made  In  the  Pentagon  or  CEA? 

Dr.  McCkackzit.  No:  the  CEA  will  take  fuU 
responslbUlty  for  this  line  here. 

Dr.  McCracken  is  the  same  man  who 
nearly  every  month  for  2  years  has  sol- 
emnly announced  that  prosperity  is  Just 
aroimd  the  comer. 

Mr.  President,  the  simple  truth  is  that 
the  economy  is  not  in  good  sh£4>e.  Taxes 
are  high,  inflation  continues,  unemploy- 
ment remains  serious.  We  have  an  enor- 
mous budget  deficit.  Our  international 
trade  balance  is  floimdering  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  dollar  has  been  seriously 
weakened. 

All  the  semantics  about  surpluses  and 
full  emplojrment  do  not  alter  the  ominous 
picture.  Indeed,  there  Is  considerable 
irony  in  the  administration's  reliance  on 
the  "full  ttnplojmient  budget,"  which 
shows  the  balance  between  what  expend- 
itures and  revenues  would  be  if  the  un- 
employment rate  was  only  4  percent 
instead  of  the  actual  6  percent.  Just  last 
month  Treasury  Secretary  Connally  re- 
ferred to  talk  of  a  4-percent  imemploy- 
ment  rate  as  "a  myth." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  many 
people  have  been  deceived  by  this  double 
talk.  Most  people  are  only  too  familiar 
with  economic  realities. 

Certainly  the  editors  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  in  Little  Rock  have  not  been 
fooled.  As  a  Gazette  editorial  on  July  31 
stated: 

We  trust  that  no  one  Is  left  confused  ex- 
cept, possibly,  those  represented  In  the  six 
per  cent  unemployment  group  who  are  always 
complaining,  unfeelingly,  that  It  Is  easier 
to  see  a  statistic  than  to  be  one. 

Leland  DuVall,  the  Gazette's  perceptive 
business  analyst,  concludes  that  the 
rationale  on  the  "surplus"  in  the  full- 
emplojrment  budget  is  "an  economic 
absurdity." 

He  writes: 

The  rationalized  Justification  for  the  fuU 
employment  budget  Is  the  assumption  that 
government  spending — regardless  of  how  It 
compares  with  tax  collections  In  a  given 
year — Is  not  Infiatlonary,  so  long  as  It  totals 
no  more  than  would  have  been  collected  If 
only  4  per  cent  of  the  work  force  were  un- 
employed. Consequently,  Increaaed  un- 
employment permits  the  government  to  slip 
deeper  into  the  red  without  contributing  to 
Inflation.  In  the  case  of  fiscal  1971,  unem- 
ployment at  2  per  cent  more  than  the  Ideal 
figure  Is  assumed  to  have  given  the  govern- 
ment a  free  hand  to  go  $33.3  bllllon  Into 
debt  and  left  It  with  a  «2J>  bUllon  pad  or 
"siuplus"  In  tb«  full  enm>loyment  budgst. 

Consider  how  well  off  we  would  have 
been  if  unemployment  had  climbed  to  8 
percent:  A  $25  billion  surplus. 

The  conclusion,  of  course,  is  an  eco- 
nomic absurdity. 

Mr.  DuVall  also  sets  the  record  straight 
on  some  of  the  other  Nlzon  claims.  He 
recalls  President  Nixon's  long-forgotten 
pledge  of  a  balanced  budget  and  con- 


trasts that  with  today's  huge  deficits. 
He  also  notes  that  the  "unitary"  budget 
presents  a  rather  distorted  view  of  the 
actual  Federal  financial  ledger.  Mr. 
DuVall  writes: 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  gov- 
ernment Juggles  several  concepts  of  the 
federal  budget.  UntU  a  few  years  ago.  the 
standard  approach  for  the  published  budget 
was  to  consider  the  taxes  collected  tram  the 
regular  sources  against  the  oulays.  The 
separate  funds — such  as  Social  Security — 
were  divorced  from  the  regular  budget, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  surplus  money  In 
these  trust  fluids  was  Invested  In  govern- 
ment bonds.  President  Johnson,  who  en- 
coiuxtered  difficulties  of  his  own  In  the  matter 
of  managing  the  budget,  decided  to  combine 
the  funds  with  the  regularly  apiH-oprlated 
money  and  collected  taxes  to  produce  a  uni- 
fied budget.  Since  the  Trust  fimds  regularly 
took  In  more  than  they  spent,  the  maneuver 
Improved  the  budget  picture  considerably. 
Mr.  Nixon's  "balanced"  budget  for  fiscal  1971, 
which  was  submitted  In  February  1970,  was 
luilfied  after  the  Johnson  fashion.  It  would 
have  been  far  out  of  balance  If  It  had  been 
on  the  blueprint  followed  by  President 
Kennedy  and  his  predeceascws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr. 
DuVall's  column  of  August  1,  editorials 
from  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  July  31  and 
August  1,  sdong  with  a  column  by  Ho- 
bart  Row«i,  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  July  11,  and  a  column  by 
Dennis  Duggan,  of  Newsday,  published 
in  the  Arkansas  Democrat  of  July  30. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Arkansas  Oazette,  July  SI,  1971] 
Economics  Ixsson 

In  mastering  the  new  economics  It  Is 
absolutely  essential  to  keep  up  with  the  very 
laitest  definitions,  or  one  cannot  grasp  the 
very  latest  applications  of  Keynes  or  Fried- 
man or  whatever  school  may  be  represented 
In  current  government  policy. 

Previously  we  have  noted  that  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  now  deecribes  an  un- 
favorable trade  balance  as  a  "net  merchandise 
Import  surplus."  This  sounds  much  more 
euphonious  th«ui  a  trade  deficit,  as  Senator 
J.  W.  Fulbrlght  of  Arkansas  has  observed. 
Similarly,  the  Nixon  administration  has  Just 
announced  that  a  $23.3  billion  deficit  In  the 
federal  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  recently 
ended  was,  really,  a  surplus  if  you  locA  at 
it  realistically  under  the  "fuU  employment 
budget"  concept,  which  Is  now  in  fashion. 

The  full  employment  budget  is  not  really 
hard  to  undersitand,  and  once  you  understand 
it  you  can  follow  the  government  to  Its 
conclusion  that  a  $23.2  billion  defldt  la  a 
$2.5  bllllon  surplus.  Such  a  budget  to  meas- 
ured not  in  tsrms  of  what  U  actually  re- 
ceived and  spent  but  rather  In  what  the  In- 
come uKnild  be  If  the  level  of  n«*.innai  un- 
employment were  at  4  percent  rather  than 
at  six  percent-plus,  which  latter  fig\ire  hap- 
pens to  be  what  the  country  is  experiencing. 

That  Is  enough  for  one  day's  lesson  In 
the  new  economics.  We  trust  that  no  one 
to  left  confused  except,  possibly,  those  repre- 
sented In  the  six  per  cent  unemployment 
group  who  are  always  complaining,  unfeel- 
ingly, that  it  to  easier  to  see  a  statlstle  than 
to  be  one. 

The  admlntotratlon  to  missing  a  bet,  how- 
evw,  In  its  application  of  the  full  employ- 
ment budget  principle:  think  what  a  hand- 
some surplus  the  trtttawry  would  have  if  the 
F.E.B.  benchmark  were  iriaoed  at  the  three 
per  cent  level  I 


[From  the  Arkansas  Gaxette,  Aug.  1, 1971] 

No  NEW  DucTioN  m  Economic  Pouct 

Tbe  New  York  stock  market  lost  10  potnts 
lliuraday  In  a  drop  that  may  not  have  meant 
mvuAi  in  itself  but  which  symboUaed  per- 
fectly the  general  pubUc  dtoenehaatment 
with  the  admlntotratlon'B  fhesto  ttiat  we  are 
coming  up  oat  of  the  recession.  As  It  hap- 
pened the  government's  "leading  economic 
indicators"  had  Juat  ttimed  down.  Nothing 
much  to  turning  up  but  the  cost  of  living, 
which  has  reverted  to  the  old  half-a-peroent 
a  month  pattern  of  Increase. 

In  these  circumstances  many  of  the  Be- 
publican  leaders  in  Congress  and  elaewhere 
are  growing  restive  over  the  admlntotratlan's 
contmued  policy  of  "WBtt-and-see"  before 
applying  new  remedies — notably  tax  reduc- 
tiona — ^to  the  economy.  The  administration 
to  still  confident,  or  seems  to  be  ooofldent, 
that  a  recovery  to  beginning  (»  that,  if  it  to 
not,  the  economy  can  be  Uasted  Into  actloa 
on  fislily  short  notice.  Thto  to  an  Increasingly 
dangerous  game.  In  the  pollttoal  context  as 
in  others,  that  the  President  and  hto  "eco- 
nomic spokesman,"  Treasury's  John  Ocn- 
nally,  are  playing.  Ibe  national  elections  are 
now  only  about  15  months  away. 

The  Nlxon-Connally  aasumpitions  are  In- 
creaatngly  tenuous  as  the  time  shortens.  "Hie 
basic  economic  forces  are  themaelvea  unpre- 
dlctaUe  enoiigh  and  ponderous  In  their 
movement,  but  there  are  other  abort-term 
f  aetora — etrikes  eepedaUy — ^that  can  throw 
a  timetable  off  by  monthe.  A  major  strike, 
•■  In  steel  or  the  automotive  Industry,  can 
be  critically  important  If  a  government  goal 
has  been  set  for  a  time  certain  or  a  time 
i^>proxlmate. 

If  one  wanted  to  be  oold-tdoodedly  phUo> 
sophloal  about  the  issue,  he  oould  reflect  that 
the  continuation  of  recession  for  another 
year  or  18  months  would  not  be  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  getting  Richard  Nixon  and 
hto  administration  out  of  power.  In  the  long 
run  for  the  republic,  it  might  be  a  great  bar- 
gain. Nevertheless,  it  would  be  MachlavBl- 
llan  and  cynical  not  to  contest  Nixon's  eco- 
nomic policies  when  they  have  brought  so 
much  disadvantage  to  the  country  and  ao 
much  hardship  to  the  unemployed. 

What  seema  to  be  Indicated  (as  Chairman 
WUbur  MUto  of  Ways  and  Means,  among  oth- 
ers, has  recommended)  to  a  new  direction  in 
policy,  with  tax  stlmulatlcm  to  get  busineBS 
moving  faster  and  an  "inoome  poUcy" — 
which  coven  a  wide  range  of  measures  for 
wage  and  price  oontrol — to  counteract  in- 
flation. There  to  no  indication  that  the  ad- 
mlntotratlon plans  to  set  out  in  any  such 
new  direction,  even  though  its  existing  pol- 
icy appears  to  be  sinking  deeper  Into  trou- 
ble aU  the  while. 

[From  the  Arkaneas  OaEette,  Aug.  1,  1971] 

NlXOir'8    COltCBT   BAIJkNCaS   BUDOKT   Dbsfrk 


(By  Leland  DuVall) 

President  Nixon  may  go  into  the  htotory 
books  as  a  "prophet  without  honor"  In  hto 
own  party,  a  status  he  already  has  achieved 
with  the  Democrats.  The  fate  would  be  some- 
thing of  a  tragedy  for  a  man  who,  by  aU 
rights,  should  be  credited  with  implementing 
a  major  eoonomic  discovery:  How  to  balance 
the  federal  budget  without  Inereaalng  tazae 
or  cutting  spemUng. 

Other  presidents,  at  least  back  to  Calvin 
CooUdge,  have  been  struggling  with  the  task 
of  balancing  the  budget  by  any  means  avail- 
able but  they  all  lacked  *'"»g*"«»<""' 
Hemmed  In  by  traditional  eoonomic  con- 
cepts, they  beUeved  the  ooUeotlon  and  spend- 
ing sheets  could  be  brou^t  together  only 
by  Increasing  one  or  decreasing  the  other. 
OoUeet  more  or  spend  lees. 

Mr.  Nlzon  has  Implemented  a  new  method 
tat  twJanrtng  the  federal  budget.  (For  the 
reoord.  he  cannot  be  oradlted  with  Inventing 
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the  oonoept.  ft  dstea  b*ek  st  l«Mt  to  the  ttioe 
wb«n  be  waa  •  fraalunan  In  the  Hoom  but 
there  Is  a  good  chance  he  never  heard  of  It 
In  thoae  days.  If  be  had,  he  probably  would 
have  written  it  off  as  an  example  of  tricky 
Democratic  bookkeepilng.  probably  borromd 
from  the  BoMlaas.) 

The  new  budget-balancing  device  is  quite 
slmide:   Increase  unemployment. 

The  fuU-employment  concept  o(  the 
budget  is  a  matter  of  faith  rather  than  logic 
and  there  Is  really  no  need  to  fool  around 
with  mathematics.  All  the  true  believer 
needs  to  do  Is  accept  the  bald  and  unsup- 
ported statement  (estimate)  that  the  na- 
tional Income  would  have  been  at  a  certain 
level  if  only  4  per  cent  of  th«  workers  had 
been  unemployed.  Since  unemidoyment  has 
been  running  around  6  per  cent,  the  two- 
point  difference  between  the  "actual"  and 
the  "Ideal"  Is  supposed  to  cancel  out  the 
•38.3  biUlon  deficit  in  the  not-so-old-fash- 
loned  budget  and  give  the  country  a  theo- 
reUcal  surplus  of  about  $3.5  bllllOQ.  In  other 
words,  a  difference  of  3  per  cent  in  the  un- 
employment rate  can  absorb  the  effects  of  a 
delldt  at  more  than  ^35  billion. 

Despite  the  unimportance  of  figures  and 
the  true  significance  of  faith  in  the  Mr. 
Nixon's  concept,  here  is  the  budget  picture 
of  the  recently-ended  fiscal  year: 

When  t£r.  Nixon  submitted  the  budget — in 
Febnuu7  1970 — he  predicted  that  revenues 
would  be  t303.1  billion,  compared  with  $194J 
bUUon  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Spending  was 
estimated  at  about  MOO-S  bUllon.  wiach 
would  have  produced  a  surplus  of  tl.3  bil- 
lion in  the  collecting-spending  budget.  At 
the  time,  he  noted  that  he  had  pledged  to 
the  people  that  he  would  submit  a  balanced 
budget  In  1971  and  that  he  was  living  up  to 
the  promise.  A  few  months  later,  after  hJs 
recession-creating  policies  began  to  work,  he 
revised  the  estimate  and  said  there  would  be 
a  $1.3  billion  deficit  but  be  apparently  was 
stlU  talking  about  the  more  traditional 
mathematical  approach  rather  than  the  faith 
approach. 

When  the  figures  filtered  through  the  com- 
puters, the  experts  found  that  revenues  ac- 
tuaUy  totaled  only  »183.3  bUllon.  down  $13.8 
billion  from  the  original  estimate  and  even 
$6.4  bUllon  below  the  previous  year.  Spend- 
ing, meanwhile,  had  climbed  to  $311.6  billion 
or  about  »10.8  billion  more  than  the  original 
eatlmate. 

With  qMndlng  up,  revenues  down  and  the 
originaUy-proJeoted  surplus  of  tl.8  billion 
leplaoed  with  a  deficit  of  more  than  933.3 
billion,  there  was  an  obvious  need  for  an 
explanation.  Somebody  In  the  administration 
^parently  remembered  that  there  had  been 
talk  among  theoretical  economists  some  years 
earlier  about  a  "full-employment"  concept 
of  the  budget  and  a  little  investigation  must 
have  revealed  that  it  would  be  handy.  All 
the  other  concepts  showed  staggering  im- 
balances. If  the  public  could  be  induced  to 
take  this  one  on  faith — meaning  that  if  vot- 
ers were  willing  to  accept  the  administra- 
tion's estimated  figures  on  how  much  taxes 
would  have  been  collected  if  unemployment 
had  been  4  per  cent  instead  of  6  per  cent  off 
the  work  force — Mr.  Nixon  still  could  show  a 
balanced  budget. 

(It  stiould  be  understood  that  the  govern- 
ment Juggles  several  concepts  of  the  federal 
budget.  Until  a  few  years  ago.  the  standard 
approach  for  the  published  budget  was  to 
consider  the  taxes  ooUeoted  from  the  regular 
•ources  against  the  outlays.  The  separate 
fun^— such  as  Social  Security— were  di- 
vorced from  the  regular  budget,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  surplus  money  in  these  trust 
funds  were  inveated  in  government  bonds. 
President  Johnson,  who  encountered  difll- 
eulties  of  his  own  in  the  matter  of  manag- 
ing the  budget,  decided  to  combine  the 
funds  wtth  the  regularly-appropriated  money 
and  collected  taxes  to  produce  a  unified 
budget.  Since  the  funds  regularly  took  In 


more  than  they  wpttax,  the  maneuver  im- 
proved the  budget  picture  considerably.  ICr. 
Nixon's  "balanced"  budget  for  fiscal  1971. 
which  waa  submitted  in  February  1970,  was 
unified  after  the  Johnson  fashion.  It  would 
have  been  far  out  of  balance  if  it  had  been 
on  the  blueprint  followed  by  Kennedy  and 
his  predeceasors.) 

The  rationalized  Justification  for  the  full 
employment  budget  is  the  assiunption  that 
government  spending— regardless  of  how  it 
compares  with  tax  collections  in  a  given 
year — is  not  inflationary,  so  long  as  it  totals 
no  more  than  would  have  been  collected  if 
only  4  per  cent  of  the  work  force  were  un- 
employed. Consequently,  increased  unem- 
ployment permits  the  government  to  slip 
deeper  into  the  red  without  contributing  to 
inflation.  In  the  case  of  fiscal  1971,  imem- 
ployment  at  3  per  cent  more  than  the  ideal 
figure  is  assumed  to  have  given  the  govern- 
ment a  free  hand  to  go  $33J  billion  Into 
debt  and  left  it  with  a  $3.6  bUIion  pad  or 
"surplus"  in  the  full-employment  budget. 

Consider  how  well  off  we  would  have  been 
If  unemployment  had  climbed  to  8  per  cent : 
A  $36  billion  surpliu. 

The  ooncluslon,  of  course,  is  an  soonomlo 
absurdity. 

In  a  $1  trillion  econcmy,  the  demand  for 
goods  and  services  generated  by  a  slight  In- 
crease in  government  spending  places  no 
strain  on  the  ;m>ductive  capacity  of  indus- 
try— particularly  if  factories  are  operating  at 
three-quarter  speed,  as  they  have  been  dur- 
ing the  recession.  On  the  other  hand,  a  def- 
icit of  $33  billion  in  the  federal  budget  must 
be  financed  by  the  sale  of  govwnment  ae- 
ciirlties. 

If  the  bonds  and  bills  are  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  financial  institutions,  the  trans- 
aotlon  mope  up  money  that  might  otherwise 
be  spent  for  goods,  services  or  capital  im- 
provements. 

If  the  braids  are  sold  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, the  result  is  an  increase  in  the  money 
supply,  since  payment  is  by  checks  that  go 
into  the  banking  system  as  deposits. 

The  absurdity  of  the  argument  that  the 
transactions,  one  way  or  another,  exert  no 
influence  on  inflation  ahould  be  apparent  to 
everyone. 

[From  the  Arkansaa  Democrat] 
Nemmm:  It  Wab  LBJ^b  Wab,  Now  Nixon'b 

BCOWOMT 

(By  Dermis  Duggan) 

"This  economy  is  to  Richard  Nixon  what 
the  Vietnam  War  was  to  Lyndon  Johnson." 
That's  how  economist  Pierre  Rlnfret,  a  one- 
time adviser  to  Nixon,  views  what  now  seems 
to  be  the  present  administration's  most  vex- 
ing problem. 

Despite  the  administration's  attempts  to 
put  a  good  face  on  gloomy  economic  flgurea— 
riaing  Inflation,  high  imemployment.  nation- 
wide strikes,  a  whopping  budget  deficit  and 
a  diBmal  balance  of  payments  deficit — there 
are  clear  signs  of  sharp  disagreement  in  the 
White  House. 

Even  an  old  Nixon  friend  and  confidant. 
Arthur  P.  Bums,  chairman  of  the  FMaral 
Reserve  Board,  U  kept  waiting  in  the  White 
House  anteroom.  Bums  reportedly  infuriated 
the  President  by  testifying  July  33  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  that  thei«  bad 
been  no  "substantial  progress  against  infla- 
tion." 

Bums  and  many  other  economists.  Includ- 
ing John  Kenneth  Oalbraith,  want  the  ad- 
ministration to  Impose  controls  on  wagee 
and  prices,  something  that  Nixon  repeatedly 
has  said  he  would  never  do. 

The  President  may  find  that  such  sensa- 
tional movea  as  a  Mp  to  the  Peofrieli  Re- 
public of  China  may  have  little  political 
effect  on  an  electorate  beaet  by  unemploy- 
ment, high  taxes  and  Infiation.  In  fact,  it 
now  appears  that  a  new  domestic  cold  war  is 
in  the  making — one  that  Involves  the  admin- 


istration, agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  presidential  aq>irants  and  high- 
ranking  economists. 

Even  Wall  Streetera  are  disappointed  by 
the  administration's  efforta  to  help  the 
economy.  "Over  the  next  few  montha,"  aays 
the  vice  president  and  economist  of  the  brok- 
erage house  of  Halsey,  Stuart  Co.,  Arnold 
Schumacher.  "Mr.  NUon  may  be  forced  to 
look  at  the  'game  plan'  once  more.  A  game 
plan."  he  adds  bitterly,  "is  not  eqiedally 
helpful  after  you  have  lost  the  game." 

This  disenchantment  with  Nlxan's  econom- 
ic policies  has  been  aggravated  by  oommenta 
of  bis  aides — for  example,  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Ronald  Zlegler's  assertion  that  the 
fiscal  1971  budget  deficit  of  more  than  #38 
billion  Is  a  "healthy  thing,"  and  the  attacks 
on  White  House  critics  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Council  cf  Economic  Advisers,  Paid  Mo- 
Cracken. 

Furthermore,  Nixon's  own  men  seem  to  be 
turning  on  him.  Bums  is  a  Nixon  appointee, 
but  hia  growing  disenchantment  with  the 
President's  eoonomio  p<dioles  has  vtrtually 
isolated  him.  A  war  of  nerves  between  the 
White  House  and  the  relatively  independent 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  begun  amid  indi- 
cations that  Nixon  wants  to  double  the 
seven-man  board,  an  action  reminiscent  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  1930b. 

In  Washington  Thursday,  the  only  black 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Andrew  F. 
Brimmer,  flatly  declined  to  comment  on  the 
report  that  Nixon  wants  to  double  the  board's 
membership.  "I  won't  even  acknowledge  this 
phone  call."  he  said,  adding  "Just  as  it's  wise 
for  a  court  to  exercise  Judicial  restraint,  it  Is 
wise  for  members  of  this  board  to  refrain 
from  comments  on  such  actions." 

Oalbraith  saw  the  matter  differently:  "An- 
drew Brlnmjer  is  a  close  friend  of  mine,  but  I 
totally  disagree  with  him.  He  U  not  a  Judge, 
and  be  should  refrain  from  mAiring  Judg- 
ments on  these  affairs.  This  Is  a  good  board, 
and  we  should  be  able  to  hear  from  it  more 
often." 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  11,  19711 

UNKICPLOTMKNT     DII.XKMA     Stibb    Coknallt 

TO  Mabxum  Rrstosxo 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Who  would  have  thought  that  John  B. 
Connally.  a  Democrat  and  member  of  the 
Texas  Establishment,  would  fall  pray  to 
Marxian  economics?  Until  now.  only  the 
Communists  have  equated  war  and  prosper- 
ity, insistent  that  the  decadent  democracies 
depend  on  the  mxinitlons  makers  to  keep 
their  economies  going  full  blast. 

But  Connally  last  week  bought  this  Com- 
munist shibboleth,  in  announcing  that  the 
President  would  do  nothing  further  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy: 

"We  talk  in  t^ms  of  a  norm  of  unemidojred 
being  4  per  cent,"  Connally  said  at  a  White 
House  briefing.  "This  is  a  myth,  it  has  never 
happened,  it  has  never  been  on  an  ^"n^i^i 
basis  (at  that  rate)  ,  .  .  save  in  a  wartime, 
not  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

"I  dent  think  the  American  people  are 
willing  at  this  point  to  continue  the  war  . . . 
in  order  to  try  to  achieve  a  4  par  oent  rate  of 
imemployment." 

The  surface  facts  would  seem  to  support 
Connally:  low  unemployment  periods  of  the 
past  36  years  or  so  have  been  associated  with 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  War,  and  then  the 
Vietnam  war;  moreover,  the  1970  reoeBSlcHi 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  decline  of  16.5 
per  oent  in  defense  output  between  July, 
1909,  and  February,  1071  (whUe  all  other 
production  was  off  only  3.3  per  cent) . 

So  is  it  three  cheers  for  Marx,  Engela,  and 
Lenin?  Connally's  easy  acceptance  of  the  In- 
evitability of  high  unemployment  without 
war  Is  a  oopout.  It  is  an  absolute  oontradlo* 
tion  of  President  Nixon's  own  stBitament 
Feb.  1,  1971,  in  bis  Economic  Measage  to 
Congress: 
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"With  the  ooopemtion  of  the  private  sec- 
tor, an  expansionary  public  eoonomio  policy 
wlU  achieve  a  goal  we  have  not  seen  in  the 
American  economy  in  many  years:  full  pros* 
perity  without  war,  full  prosperity  without 
infiation." 

That  high  resolve  now  seems  to  be  Junked. 
The  administration  has  thrown  in  the  towel, 
and  Economic  Council  Chairman  Paul  W. 
McCracken,  who  was  over-ruled  In  bis  pri- 
vate recommendation  for  further  fiscal  stim- 
ulus, dutifully  proceeded  to  Capitol  win  to 
announce  that  the  economy  Is  so  far  be- 
neath the  administration's  projection  of  a 
$1,066  billion  Oross  NaUonal  Product  that 
It  would  now  be  "irresponsible"  to  try  to 
achieve  it. 

The  real  fact,  of  course,  is  that  the  Nixon 
administration  lays  bare  its  inability  to  solve 
the  pressing  dilemma  of  our  times — how  to 
achieve  full  employment  and  rtiatlve  price 
stability.  What  it  should  have  learned  from 
wartime  experience  Is  that  it  is  possible  to 
utilize  fully  the  resources  of  the  nation.  The 
trick  is  to  find  out  how  to  mobilize  those 
resources  for  peaceful  piurxwos — without  ex- 
cessive infiation — and  the  Republicans  are 
proving  no  better  at  this  Job  than  were  the 
Democrats,  who  failed  on  the  same  Issue. 

The  most  revealing  confession  of  the  cur- 
rent inadequacy  of  policy  may  be  seen  In 
Connally's  i^aintlve  argimient  that  unem- 
ployment would  be  six-tenths  of  1  per  oent 
lower  if  Vietnam  demobilization  were  not 
a  factor.  That's  Just  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  administration  never  made  (and 
still  has  not  made)  the  plans  necessary  to 
put  those  veterans  to  work.  What  was  the 
Nixon  economic  advisory  team  doing  whUe 
the  President  reduced  troop  commitments  in 
Vietnam? 

History  of  the  post-Worid  War  n  period 
Shows  conclusively  that  an  acceptable  com- 
bination of  high  employment  and  price  sta- 
bility is  tiuslve.  The  old  notion  that  by 
boosting  aggregate  economic  activity,  unem- 
ployment could  be  held  to  4  per  cent  or  less, 
while  inflation  oould  be  limited  to  3  or  3.6 
per  cent  has  proved  wrong. 

Walter  Heller  once  said  that  economic 
growth  "is  both  an  end  in  itself  and  an  in- 
stnmientallty,  both  the  pot  of  gold  and  the 
rainbow."  But  recent  academic  studies,  no- 
tably thoae  published  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, shows  that  the  task  has  become 
exceedingly  difficult  with  more  \intralned 
teen-agers  and  women  regularly  in  the  labor 
force. 

There  iH>pear  to  be  three  possible  ^- 
proacbes  to  this  knotty  unemployment-ln- 
fiation  dilemma,  and  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  opted  for  the  worst.  The  three 
routes  are: 

Fight  inflation,  while  the  country  learns 
to  live  with  high  unemployment.  (Tliat's 
the  option  Nixon  has  taken;  but  even  with 
the  6  per  cent  unemployment  rate  the  ad- 
ministration now  proposes  to  tolerate,  Infla- 
tion perslBtB.) 

Fight  unemployment,  while  the  oouutry 
leams  to  live  with  inflation.  (Some  aoademlce 
suggest  this,  with  regular  compensation  to 
those  on  pensions,  etc.) 

Take  a  new  approach,  conceding  ttiat  the 
above  altenuttlTes  are  not  acceptable,  "nua 
would  require.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  In- 
flation-tmemployment  "trade-off":  a  wage- 
price  control,  or  Inoomes  policy;  real  atten- 
tion to  equal  Job  opportunity  for  blaeka;  and 
effective  manpower  training  pw^fMM 

Federal  Reserve  Obalrman  Arthur  Bums 
and  a  host  of  oonaerrative  buaineBB  and  bank* 
ing  people  have  urged  the  latter  approach, 
to  no  avail,  on  the  administration. 

One  can  only  hope  that  on  refleotl<m,  the 
administration  will  conclude  that  the  aban- 
donment of  a  long-range  4  per  oent  unem- 
ployment goal  was  too  hasty.  For  one  thing, 
the  administration  appears  to  have  forgotten 
what  that  does  to  the  "full  employment 
budget"  eonoapt,  whloh  it  has  been  trying 


to  seU  to  Congreas  and  the  public  slnoe  mld- 
1970. 

So-called  "full  emidoyment  revenuaB," 
which  iSr.  Nlzon  takea  as  the  upper  permla- 
sible  limit  for  real  e:q>enditurea,  are  oaleu- 
lated  by  daHnlng  full  nnployment  aa  4  p«r 
cent  unemployment. 

If  Connally  is  raising  the  aoceptahla  un- 
employment level  to,  say,  6  per  oent.  full 
employment  revenues  would  be  reduoed  trom 
$6  to  $10  billion  (depending  tm  the  aotoal 
composition  of  the  unemployed  group). 

Thus,  to  claim  a  "full  employment  bal- 
ance." If  the  4  par  oent  JoblesB  goal  la 
scrapped,  the  a<l ministration  would  have  to 
^aah  actual  apending  by  $6  to  flO  billion. 
Manlfaatly,  unleas  they  plan  to  dose  the 
ooimtry  down,  that  cant  be  done. 

That's  a  problem  that  policy-maker  George 
Sbultz  ought  to  take  up  with  OonnaUy  be- 
fore Attorney  Oeneral  Mltdiell  atarta  hla  in- 
veatigation  of  the  Treasury  Seoetary. 


SYMPOSIUM  ON  PRODUCT  QUAIJTT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  Oie 
speech  by  Gordon  A.  Christenson  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering  Sym- 
posium on  Product  Quality,  Perform- 
ance, and  Costs  puts  forth  some  excellent 
ideas  for  unif s^ing  Oovemment  policy  on 
consumerism,  both  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally. Christenson  outlines  eight 
particular  areas  of  reform,  which  have 
as  a  central  theme  "more  effective  shar- 
ing of  decision." 

Mr.  Christenson  is  a  former  Assistant 
General  Counsel  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, U.S.  Oepartment  of  Commerce, 
1962-87;  and  former  dean  for  educa- 
tional development.  State  University  of 
New  York.  He  became  dean  of  the  Amer- 
ican University  Law  School,  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  July  1.  1971. 

His  proposals  are  thought-provoking 
to  anyone  interested  in  improving  the 
position  of  the  consumer. 

I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent  that  Mr. 
Christenson's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trx  FmrcnoK  op  OovnMimrrs  in  trb  Oon- 
suiCKR  Product  Abba — A  New  Appboach 
TO  National  and  Intxxnational  Dbcibion 
Makimo 

(By  Gordon  A.  Christenson) 
After  four  years  away  frotn  an  active  role 
in  the  consumer  products  arena,  I  find  it 
strange  to  return  expecting  new  dimensions 
of  Insigbt  but  flnding  many  of  the  same  Is- 
sues before  the  Congreas.  There  are  other, 
stronger  forces  at  work,  however.  We  feel 
them  invading  the  old  ties  between  pe(H>Ie 
and  things.  We  see  them  questioning  the 
Keyneaian  revelations  in  praise  of  an  ex- 
panding economy.  We  note  how  they  do  zK>t 
distinguish  between  man's  technological  as- 
saults on  the  environment  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  We  observe  them  seeking  to  ex- 
orcise the  devil,  sclentlam.  and  his  twin 
brother,  technology.  We  see  them  challeng- 
ing the  sanctity  of  knowledge  organized 
around  the  disciplines  tenured  to  depart- 
ments in  institutions  called  universities.  We 
can  flnd  them  stirring  young  and  old  alike 
in  new  perceptions  of  Injustice  which  turn 
not  only  agaUiat  the  inequltlea  of  war.  but 
also  agidnBt  other  lnem>lable  types  of  aggres- 
sion and  deprivation.  We  see  much  of  this 
energy  also  taking  the  form  of  "consumer- 
ism", to  reorder  our  priorities  in  production 
and  oonsumption.  But  what  la  moat  Blgnlfl- 
cant  of  all  is  the  inevitable  oounterreactlon 
which  is  now  occurring  in  many  subtle  ways. 


The  questions  of  product  quality,  per- 
formance and  coat  are  extraordinarily  im- 
portant because  they  can  eaaUy  confuse 
expanding  consmnptioti  of  higbar  qtuillty 
products  with  "quaUty  of  life."  The  fliat 
order  of  business  befitting  this  Academy 
must  be  to  put  the  question  properly:  How 
do  we  set  a  proper  balance  between  qual- 
ity of  life  and  increasing  the  consumption 
needed  to  generate  wealth  to  sustain  that 
quality? 

Prealdent  Nixon  says  be  la  now  a  Keyneaian. 
seeking  to  increaae  the  propensity  to  conaums 
through  reaUocating  pubUc  money  and  def- 
icit spending.  But  the  unorganized  poor,  the 
disadvantaged,  the  radical  eztremea  and  the 
general  publics  are  finding  themaMvea  in 
agreement  in  rejecting  the  inflationary,  ex- 
panding economy  which  rtmnanrts  constantly 
increaaing  oonsumption.  Each  doea  so  tOr  dif- 
ferent reasons.  Tlie  poor  are  hit  hardest  of  all 
by  riaing  pricea  and  unemployment.  The  gen- 
eral puUio  is  upset  by  tax  increases  to  sup- 
port increasing  demands  for  the  dollar  for 
essential  servioea  and  welfare.  The  disadvan- 
taged are  either  unorganized  or  have  no  ef- 
fective power  to  compete  with  the  demands 
of  others  through  strikes  or  Job  acUons.  The 
yoimg  reject  the  system  that  forces  us  to  con- 
sume and  create  an  intolerable  environment 
in  order  to  survive  for  the  wrong  values.  As 
economists  have  recently  pointed  out,  busl- 
nessnien  are  now  turning  to  Keyneaian  no- 
tions for  the  obvious  reaaon  that  proflts  de- 
pend on  IncreaBlng  consumption. 

As  I  see  it,  the  role  of  governments  In  the 
consumer  product  area  is  to  safeg\iard  an 
adequate  national  and  international  procesa 
by  which  decisions  on  product  standards  of 
performance,  quality  and  cost  can  be  made 
openly,  fairly  and  in  the  public  Interest  with 
participation  from  among  those  who  are  af- 
fected and  for  clear  pxirposes.  The  public 
should  control  its  choices  concerning  quality 
of  life  and  the  consumption  of  produota. 
These  choices  depend  on  a  national  policy 
^lere  the  public  interest  intrudes  in  the 
mythical  free  market  between  consumers 
who  buy  and  the  sellers  of  the  products  of 
mdustrlal  technology.  Let  me  hasten  to  dis- 
tinguish between  government's  safeguarding 
an  adequate  proceas  for  deciding  the  public 
interest  and  government's  deciding  what  par- 
ticular standards  for  a  product  ahould  be.  In 
some  caaes.  mainly  health  and  safety,  govern- 
ment may  have  an  obligation  to  prescribe 
standards.  In  others,  private  partlea  would 
decide.  In  still  others,  some  combination  may 
be  deairable.  Standarda  always  shape  the 
basis  of  exchange.!  The  process  of  decision 
regarding  standards  would  clarify  who  makes 
particular  decisions,  by  what  criteria,  tor 
what  purpoae  and  with  whom  participating. 
TO  be  effective  it  must  alao  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  who  repreaents  "consumers"  and  by 
what  means. 

Standards-making  processes,  therefore, 
should  be  uaed  as  instruments  of  oooscIoub 
policy,  concerned  with  the  balance  between 
production  and  quality  of  our  material  en- 
vironment. Tluough  greater  deoantrallBatlon 
in  dedaloos.  we  must  seek  harmony  among 
production,  distribution  and   consumption. 

Tlie  values  that  anch  processes  ^ould  reflect 

1 


Informing  the  public  more  fully  about  a 
product  BO  that  choice  is  made  freer  and  leas 
the  result  of  manipulation. 

Enhancing  the  ■*«*»^"g  of  wealth  through 
reducing  private,  atata,  national  and  inter- 
natlonal  trade  barrlera  or  deprtvattena  In  the 
production  and  distribution  of  productt  and 
servloea. 

Enoouraglng  daalraMe  innovations. 

Evaluating  the  Bsoond  and  third  level  a(» 
feota  of  technology  as  reOeeted  in  end  prod- 
uota cr  Bsrvloas  and  reporting  them  or  pro- 
viding for  their  solutloa  in  the  ooat  of  the 
product. 


Footnotes  at  and  of  artlola. 
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Our  nAtkmal  affort  to  d«««Iop  •  natlofwl 
poUey  for  ooDMuner  produeu  baa  b«m  dlaa*- 
ttoxm.  W«  bave  all  soffarad  from  the  ttatrntn 
of  ooDcumptkHi  and  tlM  ondua  proUforatton 
of  produota  and  Infomiatlon  alxnit  producta. 
Wa  have  all  baoome  Tlctlma  of  produota  or 
by-produeta  tbat  adTaraely  affaet  our  health, 
■afaty  or  waUkra.  Wa  have  an  been  confuaad 
about  bow  standards  of  quality,  poformanoe 
and  Information  bare  baan  eatabllahad. 
There  are  at  jveaent  at  least  4M  American 
organlaatlona  which  consider  standardlza- 
tM»  to  be  an  Important  part  of  their  work.* 
Tbmf  an  nncoowtlnatad.  They  do  not  reflect 
a  common  proceaa  for  dereloping  rtfiirtfinl* 
They  have  produoed  tens  of  thi^tanils  of 
atandarda  ▼arylng  in  purpose  and  content. 
Many  of  these  are  Obaolete.  Moat  of  them  do 
not  reflect  performance  erlterla.  The  mate- 
rial aspeeta  of  our  Uvea  are  very  much  in  the 
banda  of  these  "nittle  Uws"  and  the  Inter- 
aata  they  reflect,  which  govern  the  goods  and 
sarrlcee  that  are  produoed  and  distributed. 

At  present,  moat  standards  work  la  done 
by  tndustrtal-tectfinlcal  profeaatonals  in  ma- 
jor private  corporations  trade  associations, 
profeeatonal  asaodations,  private  testing 
labocmtorles  and  private  standards  organlaa- 
tkma.  Oovemment  CAperla  alao  control 
standards.  The  proliferation  of  all  these 
standarda  la  so  great  and  the  reeponalblllty 
for  them  so  diffuse  that  we  as  a  nation  liave 
virtually  lost  control  over  our  ability  to  set 
conaelouB  limits  of  quality  and  performance 
on  the  products  of  our  Industrial  and  tech- 
nological age.  Nor  la  there  much  incentive 
for  Individual  companies  to  do  so  when  tliey 
are  competing  with  each  other. 

We  have  made  some  noble  efforta  In  con- 
trolling the  standards  process  for  product 
quality  and  peiformartMse.  The  last  mirrnss 
ful  effort  was  begun  when  Herbert  Hoover 
was  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  1021.  He  than 
Introduced  a  program  of  product  simplifica- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  aiding  industry  In 
eliminating  waste  resulting  from  excessive 
varieties  of  manufactured  products.  In  1937, 
the  program  was  expanded  to  develop  quality 
requirements  for  products  and  "provide 
standards  for  sound  manufacturing,  distri- 
buting and  buying  practices  se  well  as  a 
means  of  giving  reliable  information  con- 
cerning the  products."  <  T^e  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  ran  the  program. 

The  need  for  coDtrolllng  the  excesses  of 
the  aO's  was  supplanted  in  the  do's  by  the 
need  during  the  depression  to  encourage  pro- 
duction and  consumption.  This  shift  in  pub- 
lic need  brought  changes.  Beginning  in  1933, 
attempts  were  made  to  transfer  the  function 
of  developing  product  standards  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  xinder  control  of  the  American 
Standards  Association.  Some  trade  organi- 
zations, using  the  National  Biveau  of  Stand- 
ards as  a  preferred  means  for  arriving  at 
standards  voluntarily,  resisted.  In  1946,  again 
the  question  of  Industrial  control  was  raised 
and  a  Policy  Committee  on  Standards  of 
fifty  high-level  executives  was  set  up  under 
the  chalrmanahlp  of  Charles  E.  Wilson  to 
study  the  matter.  It  recommended  a  com- 
promise transfer  of  Hoover's  program  to  an 
Industry-oriented,  promotional  office  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  transfer  was 
completed  in  1950.  The  Wilson  Committee 
further  recommended  the  strengthening  of 
the  American  Standards  Association,  a  vol- 
untary, privately  funded  body,  as  the  pre- 
dominant national  organiaatlon  concerned 
with  product  standards,  including  safety 
and  enginenlng,  and  consumers'  interests. 
Prom  a  top  staff  of  sixty  at  its  peak,  the  gov- 
ernment office  «>"*"V  In  size  and  influence  to 
fourteen  In  1960.  But  the  American  Standards 
Association  was  scarcely  more  Influential. 

In  I960,  a  report  of  a  apedal  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
paradoxically  found  that  while  the  recom- 
mendatlona  of  the  Wilson  Policy  Committee 
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on  Standards  were  still  sound,  the  national 
standards  position  had  been  further  weak- 
ened. Reaffirming  the  rede  of  the  private 
American  Standards  Association,  the  report 
urged  reconsideration  and  implementation 
of  the  194S  proposals.  It  correctly  stated  that 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards*  product 
standards  program  of  the  20'a  was  designed 
for  a  different  era.  The  report's  exposure  of 
gross  confusion  In  the  natl<Mua  standards 
process  led  to  Its  forceful  conclusion  that  the 
United  SUtea  In  reaUty  had  no  naUonal 
standarda  program.*  So  another  atten4>t  was 
made  in  1963  to  develop  policy  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Panal  on  Engineering  and 
Commodity  Standards  of  the  Commerce 
Technical  Advlaory  Board.  Chaired  by  Francis 
LaQue  and  assembled  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  J.  Herbert  HoUcmon,  the  panel 
to(A  Its  sasnmptlons  from  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Solenoe's  conclusions  (and  those  of 
the  Wilson  Committee)  and  urged  the  trana- 
fer  of  control  over  national  voluntary  stand- 
ards to  a  new  "Institute"  In  which  both 
public  and  private  members  would  partici- 
pate and  pay  dues  to  finance  the  operation. 
The  Institute  would  seek  a  Pederal  charter 
and  be  authorized  to  represent  United  States' 
interests  in  international  standards  organl- 
wrtlons.  It  would  Increase  consumer  partici- 
pation. It  would  also  coordinate  all  United 
States  national  standards  and  publish  them 
as  United  States  of  America  standards  If 
they  satisfied  procedural  requirements.* 

The  old  American  Standards  Association 
sought  to  become  that  "Institute."  It  recon- 
stituted Itself  without  Pederal  charter  as  the 
United  States  of  America  Standarda  Institute 
and  provided  an  elaborate  memberrtiip  struc- 
ture and  procedure  purporting  to  treat  con- 
sumers and  small  business  fairly  and  Include 
government  experts.  Legal  analysis,  however, 
as  well  as  political  response  demonstrated 
that  the  same  private  control  was  there  and 
that  the  procedure  for  standards-making  did 
not  meet  either  the  requirements  of  the  La- 
Que report  or  adequate  public  standards  of 
procedural  fairness  or  objectivity.'  Legisla- 
tion was  Introduced  to  give  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  United  States  of  America  Standarda 
Institute.  The  bill  became  suspect  since  It 
designated  the  Institute  as  tKe  representative 
of  the  United  States  m  international  stan- 
dards organizations  and  sought  a  Federal 
blessing  on  both  its  authority  and  Federal 
agency  membership  and  support.*  Certain 
trade  organization  opposition  again  arose— 
even  more  vigorously  than  before.  Consumer 
opposition  also  developed.  The  Institute  re- 
sponded by  reforming  itself  into  the  Ameri- 
can National  Standards  Institute. 

In  the  Interim,  It  was  clear  that  stronger 
public  forces  were  at  work  especially  to  pro- 
tect consumers.  Beginning  with  its  opposi- 
tion to  safety  standarda  legislation  In  brake 
fiulds  and  seat  belts,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment not  only  changed  policy  to  support  tire 
safety  legislation,  but  initiated  the  Traffic 
Safety  Act  and  in  rt^ld  succession  sponsored 
consumer  legislation  in  fiammable  fabrics, 
fire  safety  and  international  standards.  The 
Commerce  Department  also  took  leadership 
in  truth  in  packaging  leglalatlon.  revised  Its 
own  product  standards  procedures,  favored 
the  resolution  eatabllahlng  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  and  Intro- 
duced the  beginnings  of  a  process  for  prod- 
uct standards  review.  Similar  pressures  aroae 
from  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the 
Labor  Department  and  other  agandea.  And 
the  public  found  a  spokesman  for  consumer 
grlevancee  not  In  government  but  In  Ralph 
Nader. 

I  can  now  see,  a  few  years  later,  that  the 
postwar  policies  represented  by  the  1946  Wil- 
son Committee  and  those  of  Herbert  Hoover 
in  an  earlier  age  are  Inadequate  for  our  prea- 
ent  age.  The  disaster  in  national  standards 
stems  ttom  our  Inability  to  define  the  role 
of  governments  In  dealing  faWy  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  ttie  consuming  public  In 


the  uncoordinated  proHferatlon  of  stand- 
ards for  products.  The  National  Commlsstoo 
on  Product  Safety  was  established  in  re- 
sponse to  the  safety  aspects  of  this  problem. 
It  conducted  extensive  hearings.  Although 
the  Commission  did  not  have  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  a  total  process  for  all  stand- 
ards-making actlvltlea.  it  provided  a  healthy 
airing  of  grlevaneea.* 

The  hearings  by  the  Commission  reoordad 
the  views  of  most  of  the  major  flgrirea  in 
product  safety  and  standards-making.  Tlie 
private  testing  laboratories  and  standarda  or- 
ganizations appeared.  Francis  LaQue  and 
Ralph  Nader  appeared.  Hundreds  of  com- 
plainants were  heard.  The  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  testified.  The  Commission's  re- 
port Issued  last  June  f(41owlng  many  pub- 
lished volimMS  of  hearings  Included  a  draft 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act."  The  exposure 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  safety  stand- 
ards cannot  be  considered  in  isolation.  Iliere 
Is  a  continuum  In  all  standards,  both  na- 
tional and  international,  for  technology 
transcends  national  boundaries  and  Interests. 
We  cannot  solve  the  safety  problem  without 
a  complete  national  and  international  stand- 
ards process  that  considers  cost,  antl -trust 
questions,  quality  and  performance,  as  wen 
as  economic  Impact.  Safety  affects  economies 
and  cost.  Cost  is  not  measurable  simply  In 
terms  of  dollars.  Social  cost  Is  also  relevant. 
Standards  on  adequate  Information  and  per- 
formance criteria  are  related  to  both.  V<d- 
untary  agreement  on  a  desirable  standard 
may,  if  cost  is  an  element,  result  in  anti- 
trust problems. 

President  Nixon's  consumer  massage  seems 
to  support  the  conclusions  of  the  National 
ConunlBslon  on  Product  Safety.  Both  provide 
ways  for  reliance  on  private  standards-set- 
ting organizations.  However,  the  two  differ  m 
approach.  The  President's  message  obviously 
accepts  the  assumptions  of  the  Wilson  Com- 
mittee's 1945  recommendation  for  industry 
control.  The  proposal  would  permit  "recog- 
nized" private  standards-making  bodies  to 
undertake  the  development  of  safety  stand- 
ards which  would  be  relied  upon  for  subse- 
quent rule-making.  The  legislation  proposed 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  would  allow  any  competent  person  or 
group  to  develop  a  proposed  safety  stand- 
ard but  only  under  prescribed  procedures.  I 
take  It  that  all  486  organlaatlons  lUted  by 
the  National  B\ireau  of  Standards  as  en- 
graged  in  standardization  could  claim  special 
status  under  either  proposal.  However,  "rec- 
ogniUon"  under  the  President's  proposal  is 
not  as  obvious  as  It  seems,  for  the  Ameri- 
can Standards  Association  and  Its  successors 
have  claimed  that  it  should  be  the  only 
"recognized"  national  standards  coordinat- 
ing body  In  the  United  States.  As  the  Com- 
mission proposes,  the  proper  tests  shoiUd  be 
on  competence  and  due  process. 

No  proposal  to  date  has  succeeded  In  tak- 
ing the  emerging  national  policy  to  ita  fall 
development.  In  1967  Acting  Undersecretary 
of  Conunerce  Hollomon  outlined  a  national 
policy  for  standards.  In  supporting  but  going 
beyond  the  LaQue  report,  he  urged  each  pri- 
vate standards-making  activity  to  strengthen 
its  role  In  protecting  the  public  Interest 
through  fair  and  open  procedures  with  ob- 
jective competence  and  Impartial  review.° 
In  the  meantime,  the  necessity  for  Increas- 
ing consumption  to  aid  the  economy  took  a 
collision  course  with  "oonaumerlam"  which 
sought  to  reorder  oiu-  priorities  and  broaden 
the  process  for  deciding  the  oondltlons  of 
that  expanding  consumption. 

The  action  within  Congress  and  by  the 
President  refiects  this  demand  for  the  people 
to  have  a  voice  better  than  the  markatplaoe 
fcr  the  qvuLlity  of  our  material  lives.  The 
political  response  to  the  excesses  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption  seems  to  reflect  quite 
acciirately  the  depth  of  the  problem.  Yet  the 
dilemma  of  how  to  Increase  production  while 
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slowing  the  intrusions  on  the  environment, 
on  public  health  and  safety  and  on  con- 
siuner  manipulation  remains  unsettling. 

The  President's  Consumer  Message  pro- 
posed what  some  have  called  a  bureaucratic 
solutkm  to  "consumerism"  through  a 
"Buyers'  BUI  of  Bights."  This  solution  seeks 
to  pacify  the  major  political  responses  to 
consimier  protection  while  protecting  the 
productive  capacity  of  free  enterprise,  "me 
Prealdent's  message  Is  baaed  on  the  asaiimp- 
tlon  thait  the  government's  role  In  con- 
sumer producta  largely  req;>aads  to  the  value 
of  productlcii  and  conaumption.  Ihus,  It 
proposes: 

Banning  producta  that  do  not  meet  mlnl- 
miun  safety  standards 

Allowing  damages  for  consumer  frauds 

Encouraging  better  procedures  to  resolve 
dlsputea  arising  from  consumer  transactions 

Preventing  deceptive  warranties 

Inoreaaing  the  accuracy  of  InfocmatlMi 
about  complex  consumer  producta 

Improving  consumer  eduoatioci 

The  "free  marketplace"  would  still  decide 
the  kind  and  quality  of  consimier  prodxicts 
until  banned  for  safety.  Tlie  consumo-'s 
choice  Is  to  buy  or  not  to  buy  what  la  avail- 
able. The  economy  needs  hiTn  to  buy.  The 
bureaucratlo  solution  thus  patronizes  the 
consumer.  Especially  under  the  consumer 
fraud  proposal,  consumers  are  wards  of  the 
govemmant  and  have  no  standing  of  their 
own  except  for  damage  from  consumer  fraud 
after  the  Attorney  Oeneral  baa  completed  his 
own  action,  lliis  procedure  Is  as  ancient  as 
Roman  law  where  women  and  children  were 
given  rights  only  through  the  male  head  of 
the  family.  Even  Rome,  however,  had  the 
trihuni  plebia  who  defended  the  common 
people  against  the  patrtdans  and  the  state. 
The  President's  proposal  encourages  some- 
thing else.  It  would  allow  the  government 
to  deal  with  oompanies  on  behalf  of  con- 
sumers and  preeimiably  settle  claims  with- 
out any  consumer  participation. 

The  primary  value  underlying  these  pro- 
posals Is  purely  economic.  So  long  as  the 
consumer  consimies,  the  government  and 
private  enterprise  can  afford  to  agree  to 
pay  the  constimer  for  any  damages  resulting 
from  the  need  to  speed  up  consumption. 
Deprivations  are  paid  out  of  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity, but  there  is  no  way  for  the  con- 
sumer to  have  much  Influence  in  shaping  the 
standards  goveniing  the  quality  and  per- 
formance of  products  as  they  are  designed. 
And  the  role  of  the  professional  engineer 
In  all  of  this  Is  to  design  products  which 
serve  only  the  interests  of  his  employer. 
Even  the  testing  fimctlon  servea  the  eco- 
nomic purpose  of  an  ■xr*"'*'"e  economy  by 
the  promotional  aspects  of  the  use  of  com- 
pliance certlflcates  In  advertising. 

Newer  perceptions  of  the  problem,  howevw, 
rest  on  notlona  which  reject  expanding  con- 
sumption aa  a  deslralde  end  in  Itself.  Skepti- 
cal of  both  busineas  and  government,  these 
newer  perceptions  reject  bureaucratic  and 
pieoemeal  solutions  alther  public  or  pri- 
vate— and  demand  more  effective  representa- 
tion In  a  decentrallaed  process  for  deciding 
standards  of  performance  and  quality  of  con- 
sumer products.  Tlie  acceptable  role  of  gov- 
ernments, I  think.  Is  to  give  legitimacy  to 
and  safeguard  this  procsas. 

The  places  of  a  coherent  national  policy 
are  now  lying  about.  Ranging  from  voluntary 
standards  deciataDa  to  government  proieotloc 
of  public  health  and  safety  and  product  11a- 
buity  laws,  thsss  ptaoes  cross  many  puUic 
and  private  bursaocrades.  There  are  many 
competing  intaneta  and  ooUlslona  of  values 
which  wm  bs  brought  to  light.  Tet.  I  think 
It  Is  poaslUe  to  provide  a  process  that  wUl 
marlmtiiB  the  sharing  of  the  frulta  cC  pro- 
ductivity without  denying  other  equally  Im- 
portant  valnaa.  It  will  raqulre,  bowwar,  a 
thorougbgidng  revamping  of  how  prescrip- 
tions govsmlng  ths  p«4armanoe,  quaUty  and 


cost  of  consumer  products  are  dedded.  Lat 
me  iHopoee  such  a  reform. 

lly  proposal  consists  of  eight  interrelated 
recommendations.  The  organizing  theme 
running  throughout  uti  esses  a  wider,  mors 
effective  sharing  of  decision.  This  theme  Is 
caressed  beet  through  strengthening  vari- 
ous public,  private  and  consumer  groups  and 
clarifying  tbdr  funotlona. 

1.  An  Indejiendent  national  consumer 
products  agency  should  be  estidHlsbed  to  pre- 
scribe and  safeguard  the  process  by  which 
standards  for  consumer  products  are  devel- 
oped. Among  its  main  duties  would  be  to 
recognize  organizations  engaged  in  stand- 
ards-making activities  and  prescribe  the 
privileges  and  consequences  as  well  aa  re- 
sponslbllltlea  aasoclated  with  such  reoogm- 
tion." 

The  past  fifty  years  of  strug^e  for  control 
of  the  national  pdicy  for  oonsumm'  products 
standards  between  the  government  and  in- 
dustry have  treated  conaumeis  Interests  as 
either  wards  of  the  government  or  as  swfk  in 
the  mai^etplaoe. 

The  consumer  is  a  fictional  pezaon  not  un- 
like the  reasonable  and  prudent  man  of  the 
common  law.  However,  it  is  dangeroxis  to 
think  that  he  speaks  with  a  single  ideology. 
There  are  many  different  oonstimer's  voices. 
This  being  desirable,  the  national  interest 
requires  a  way  in  which  private  professional 
competence  can  more  effectively  advocate 
this  variety  of  consumer  interests.  The  pro- 
posed agency  would  create  this  opportunity 
through  overseeing  due  process  in  standards- 
making  which  stands  between  production 
and  consumption.  Patterns  of  control  and 
patterns  of  authority  would  be  brought  mnre 
doeely  together.  Neither  private  industry 
nor  the  government  bureaucracy  would  be 
dominant.  Such  a  process  is  what  the  LaQue 
Panel  of  the  Commerce  Technical  Advisory 
Bocud  report  groped  for  and  what  other  po- 
litical reactions  in  the  form  of  legislative 
proposals  in  the  Congress  have  stressed. 

The  ootmtry  distrusts  the  stifling  effects 
of  government  control  over  all  consumer 
products  but  at  the  same  time  It  equally 
distrusts  the  claims  tar  dominance  in  stand- 
ards of  large  business  organisations  which 
can  best  afford  to  sustain  the  private  stand- 
ards-making operation.  The  (Xtngress  should 
authorize  the  agency  to  recognize  and  legit- 
imatize all  standards-making  functions 
wherever  conducted  affecting  the  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Not  unlike  the  Sec\irlties  and  Exchange 
Commission,  it  would  oversee  these  private 
activities  but  allow  them  to  remain  private. 

2.  Attached  to  the  agency  but  Independent 
from  it  should  be  a  public  advocate  respon- 
sible for  ensuring,  throiigh  grants  and  con- 
tracts, adequate  support  for  consumer  and 
other  public-interest  advocates  or  flrms 
throughout  the  standards-making  process. 
This  proposal  would  convert  the  proposed 
Office  of  Consiuner  Advocate  from  one  of 
speaking  with  a  single  voice  for  consumers 
to  one  which  would  ensure  many  different 
points  of  view  in  the  decentralized  proceed- 
ings through  licensed  public  Interest  flrms 
or  professional  engineers.  The  agency  woiild 
ensure  an  adequate  process  for  reoondllng 
these  diverse  interests. 

3.  The  National  Academy  of  Engineering 
should  strengthen  the  role  of  the  profes- 
sional engineer  wherever  he  is  praetldng 
through  insisting  on  national  standards  for 
the  exchange  of  engineering  Information  and 
overseeing  an  effective  system  of  professional 
ethics  in  relation  to  product  development 
and  standards-making. 

4.  Independent  professional  engineers 
should  be  supported  by  public  funding 
through  licensed  Interprofesstonal  flrms,  by 
Independent  testing  and  certifying  labora- 
tories and  by  aiding  small  businesses.  The 
role  of  the  professional  engineer  in  develc^- 
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ing  a  better  ethic  of  Independent  profes- 
sional Judgment  and  less  servitude  to  in- 
terests of  large  organizations  la  obvioua. 
Presently  unemployed  engineers  could  pro- 
vide the  main  resources  to  Independent  re- 
search and  testing  laboratories  U  properly 
funded.  These  engineers  would  beooma  pub- 
lic engineers  hl^y  skilled  in  developing 
quality  and  performance  criteria  for  prod- 
ucta. They  would  help  the  profession  de- 
velop its  own  ettilcal  standards  whleh  oonld 
free  the  engineer  from  superior  orders  irtildi 
are  against  the  public  mterest.  A  decision  of 
this  sort  wotild  use  human  reeouross  now 
wasted  by  the  S8T  and  aerospace  layoffs  to 
ensure  as  much  concern  for  humans  on  earth 
as  for  thoae  in.  space. 

6.  The  National  Bureau  of  Standarda 
should  continue  to  preeerve  Its  integrity  as 
a  resource  of  highest  national  technical  and 
sdentiflc  competence  in  relation  to  all 
standards.  Its  n^  in  standarda,  however, 
should  be  clarified.  It  should  aafeguard  the 
sdentiflc  and  technical  compatenoe  and  m- 
depeodence  of  testing  labonUorles,  govern- 
ment laboratories  and  product  standards 
agendea.  It  should  advlae  ttte  regulatory 
agendes  regarding  such  conq>etenoe  and 
establish  criteria  for  perfmmanoe  testing 
and  for  evaluation  of  professional  compet- 
ence. 

6.  The  agency  ahould  have  authorlCy  to 
license  interprofessional  flrms  consisting  of 
qualifled  engineers,  lawyers,  economists,  or 
others  to  serve  in  privileged  relatlonahlpa  In 
representing  the  oonsimner,  small  business 
and  public  interests  before  all  national  and 
international  standards  Ixxliea  or  In  H>pro- 
priate  product  development. 

7.  Baaed  on  advice  from  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  the  agency  would  au- 
thorize Independent  testing  laboratorlea  to 
certify  product  quality  and  performance  ac- 
cording to  standards  developed  by  recognized 
standardswrltlng  agendes  by  prescribed  pro- 
cedures. 

8.  The  agency  should  prescribe  procedures 
for  private  standards-making  bodies  whether 
they  are  recognized  or  not."  These  procedures 
should  prescribe  the  minimum  balance  of  in- 
terests including  producers,  consumers,  dis- 
tributors and  testing  laboratories  to  par- 
ticipate. Appropriate  sanctions  should  be 
provided  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
cedures. Procedures  should  also  reflect  the 
fdlowing  criteria: 

A.  No  standard  should  be  developed  with- 
out a  cjecu"  determination  of  Its  purpose  and 
the  need  for  It  by  the  partidpants,  subject 
to  review. 

B.  Standards  should  be  based  upon  per- 
formance criteria  unless  there  is  sound  Justi- 
fication otherwise  and  a  determination  to 
that  effect  is  made  with  adequate  partldpa- 
tion  of  intereets  concerned. 

C.  The  consensus  prlndple  should  be  broad- 
ened In  effect  to  encourage  collective  nego- 
tiations and  settlement.  A  prooess  of  appeal 
from  a  flnding  of  consensus  should  always 
be  open. 

D.  All  standards  should  be  subject  to  re- 
view ultimately  by  the  Commisslcm  both  for 
prooees  and  to  ensure  consistency  with  the 
public  interest. 

E.  The  agency  should  be  authorized  to 
preaorlbe  Its  own  standards  not  In  conflict 
with  other  Federal  regulatory  agencies  when- 
ever It  determines  that  a  product  presents  an 
unreasonable  risk  of  harm.^  These  stand- 
ards would  be  preecribed  only  after  adequate 
notice  and  bearing  with  the  opportunl^  for 
all  Interested  parties  to  particlpi^. 

F.  Every  standard  should  be  updated  cr 
withdrawn  periodically. 

Tbeae  eight  reoommendatlona  would  serve 
the  national  Interest  In  estsbllahlng  a  na- 
tional pdley  for  consumer  products.  Ttiess 
prlndples  should  be  Inooiporated  In  a  na- 
tional consumer  products  act  with  adequate 
appropclatlona  authorlssd.  In  addition.  I 
recommend  that  our  govemmant  take  stsps 
to  oall  for  an  Intsmatlonal  ocmvsntloa  to 
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esteblUh  »  eompamhle  Intamattonal  stand- 
ards orguUBfttlon.  Tlila  arganlaatlon  would 
be  a  traatf  orsanlaatlan  onmparaMa  to  tta* 
Intaraatumal  CMl  Arlatton  Organlaation. 
tbm  Woild  BMltb  Orfanlsatton  or  th*  Woald 
IfatMrolotleal  Organlaation.  It  voold  dlf  • 
tvt  firom  tlM  pwent  mtaraattooal  StandanU 
Organlaation  wtaloh  la  nongovanuncmtal  In 
tbat  It  would  liava  Its  own  tectinteal  oom- 
potaooa  and  would,  aa  tlM  Intaraattonal 
Labor  Qnanlaattam  doaa  tor  tha  labor  mora- 
omit,  it)iBa»iit  tha  arm  at  goTiminanta  In 
reducing  bairlan  to  aaebangmg  goods  and 
samesa  whlla  protaetlng  tha  Intwnatlonal 
community  firom  unsafe  produeta."  It  would, 
therefore,  oomplemant  tha  aemaral  Agree- 
ment on  Trade  and  TarUT.  TIm  Intamational 
organisation  would  seek  to  hannonlae  na- 
tional standards,  presorlba  fkir  prooedurss 
for  international  standards  and  reoommand 
enf<»«emant  prooedurea  to  national  gorem- 
ments  In  areas  affecting  the  health  or  safety 
of  tha  International  community.  As  In  the 
ILO.  the  parUelpatlon  would  not  ba  solely 
by  goTOiiirnanta,'* 

Standards  of  quaUty,  performance  and  coat 
control  the  entry  or  ezclualon  in  the  market- 
plaoe  of  the  products  of  our  technology. 
These  standards  now  exist  but  they  are  In 
confusion  and  are  not  understood.  They  ara 
seldom  made  releyant  to  people  but  they  al« 
ways  affect  people.  They  are  Justtfled  on  eco- 
nomic or  otiker  grounds.  Tet  often  they  tadt- 
ly  serve  other  purposes  among  which  are 
market  domlnanoe,  creating  barTlers  to  oom- 
peilng  products,  preferring  low  cost  fo  safety, 
excluding  foreign  products  and  proliferating 
the  market  with  too  many  goods  and  services 
of  the  wrong  kinds.  While  tha  national  poUcy 
I  have  propoeed  would  not  of  Itatff  ensure  a 
better  quality  of  Ufe.  I  think  It  would  allow 
new  yoloes  to  be  heard  for  thoae  who  wUl 
Uve  In  our  future  world. 

vooTiforaa 
iHartman,  Directory  at  United  Statea 
Standardization  AcUvltlea,  NB8  Misc.  Publ. 
288  (1907)  at  p.  1.  "Xvery  branch  of  Indiis- 
try  and  commerce  reoognlaes  that  standards 
pnxnote  fair  trade  by  providing  a  common 
language  between  buyer  and  seller  and  a 
basis  for  evaluating  oompeUUve  vendors." 

*  See  testimony  of  Chrlstenaon  before  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety.  F^b. 
18.  1909,  SA  Hearings  356:  HoUomon.  before 
Suboocnmlttee  on  Regulatory  and  Enforce- 
ment Agencies,  Select  Ckimmlttee  on  SmaU 
Bualness.  House  at  B^.,  June  1.  19«7. 

*  Op.  clt.,  supra,  n.  1. 

*  Report  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Sdenoes.  Special  Advisory  Committee  on  The 
Role  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  In 
Science  and  Technology,  Marvin  J.  KeUy. 
Chairman,  March  1, 1900,  at  108. 

'  Id  at  118. 

*  Report  of  the  Panel  on  Knglneerlng  and 
Commodity  Standards,  Cocnmerce  Technical 
Advisory  Board.  PrancU  L.  LaQue,  Chair- 
man, Feb.  IS,  1965. 

'A  comprehensive  critical  analysis  Is 
found  In  Opala,  The  Anatomy  of  Private 
Standards-Making  Process:  The  Operating 
Procedures  of  the  USA  Standards  Institute. 
33  Okla.  L.  Rev.  46  ( 1989) . 

*  Opala  summarlaes  the  private  attitude: 
"In  short,  the  marketplace  desires  all  the  ad- 
vantages 'offlclallty*  can  bring,  but  wants 
none  of  the  consequencee — be  they  immedi- 
ate or  quite  remote."  Id.  at  53. 

■See  Hearings.  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  (10  vols.,  1970).  The  speak- 
er's teatlmony  before  the  Commission 
strsBsed  the  need  tat  a  national  policy  In 
safety  standards  based  on  the  notion  that 
only  through  standards  can  we  Introduce 
qualltaUve  values  Into  the  products  of  tech- 
nology. 

>*See  Hearing  before  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, United  States  Senate,  91st  Cong.,  2nd 
Bess,  on  Matlooal  OommlsBtoii  on  Product 
Safety,  June  24, 1970,  at  58. 

"WoikwBon.  StandMda  and  tba  PubUd  X&- 


terest.  Keynote  Addrees  before  17th  National 
Conference  of  Standards,  United  States  of 
America  Standards  Institute,  Feb.  13,  1987 

M  A  similar  suggestion  waa  urged  In  relation 
to  product  safety.  Also,  the  Prealdent  Is  prss- 
ently  oonshlwrlng  a  recommendation  of  his 
Advisory  Council  mx  Xzecutlve  Organisation 
to  create  a  new  Federal  Trade  Practloea 
Agency  dealing  exclusively  with  matters  of 
consumer  protection.  Either  pn^osal  could 
be  broadened  to  serve  the  function  of  my 
proposed  agency,  which  differs  substantially 
from  ^^**"  both. 

*■  The  proposed  National  Product  Safety  Act 
provldea  Incentives  for  due  proosas  in  private 
standards  msking  b\it  does  not  require  them. 
A  competent  private  person  or  group  operat- 
ing under  adequate  prooedurss.  howersr,  can 
offer  to  devdop  s  safety  standard  within  SO 
days  of  notice  of  a  rriiiimls^iiii  proceeding, 
and  such  proceeding  will  be  suq>ended  for 
180  days  for  private  development  (Sec.  8 
of  the  proposed  Act) .  Tha  broader  procedures 
I  propose  would  have  ■<'w«ifir  Incentives  (and 
also  sanctions) ,  but  for  all  kinds  of  standards 
development  affecting  foreign  or  Interstate 
commerce. 

"This  provision  Is  meant  to  Incorporate 
Into  the  total  standards  process  the  provi- 
sions of  the  TwrirtmtTxndatlons  of  the  Na- 
tional Conmilsalon  on  Product  Safety. 

"See,  for  example,  Jenks,  Social  Justice 
In  the  taw  of  Nations:  The  ILO  Impact  after 
Fifty  "Tears  (1070);  Lador-Lederer.  Interna- 
tional Group  Protection:  Alms  and  Methods 
In  Human  EUghts  (1088) . 

"  A  recommendation  of  the  National  Com- 
mlsston  on  Product  Safety  urged  development 
of  Institutional  framework.  The  current  proc- 
ess generally  fiuctlons  through  nongovern- 
mental International  organisations.  See  pro- 
ceedings, Syn4>oslum  on  Technology  and 
World  Trade  (afternoon  session.  Nov.  16, 
1968:  The  Impact  of  International  Measure- 
ment Conventions,  Norms,  and  Standards 
on  World  Trade)  pp.  37-68,  for  a  oomprehen- 
Blve  statement  of  the  role  of  International 
BtandardB.  See  also  w«iftriTnpi  before  sd  hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Astzonautlca, 
US  House  of  Rep.,  89th  Cong.,  3d  Seas,  on 
H3.  17434  &  HJt.  17508,  to  support  Inter- 
national Commerclsl  Standards  Activities 
(1966). 


HIIiL-BDRTON  COMMENDATION 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construction  pro- 
gram approaches  Its  25th  anniversary, 
let  us  pause  to  give  recognition  to  a  pro- 
gram which  has  a  proud  past.  Over  the 
years,  it  has  been  universally  regarded 
as  a  prime  example  of  Federal  and  State 
governments  working  in  partnership  with 
voluntary  groups  to  achieve  a  common 
goal.  As  the  result  of  this  program, 
health  services  have  been  delivered  to 
communities  which  heretofore  never  had 
a  hoepltal.  Thousands  of  communities 
throughout  the  land  which  have  experi- 
enced health  facility  shortages  have  boi- 
eflted  from  constructicm  assistance  as 
well  as  good  sound  advice  on  how  to 
make  their  hospitals  more  up-to-date, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  services. 

I  wish  to  ccMigratulate  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  for  their  excellent  ad- 
ministration of  tlie  program  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  and  the  State  agencies  for  their 
fine  work  at  the  grassroots  level. 


ADDRESS  BT  JOSEPH  BLATCHFORD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  12,  1971,  Jooepb  P,  Blatchfortl,  di- 


rector of  the  newly  established  Action 
agency  for  coordinating  volunteer  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government,  deliv- 
ered an  important  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Bowling  Green  State  University, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

In  this  speech,  Mr.  Blatchford  voiced 
some  highly  constructive  criticisms  of 
higher  education.  His  basic  thesis  was 
that  a  truly  higher  educatton  must  be 
an  education  that  brings  the  individual 
into  an  informed,  useful  r^tionship 
with  his  fellow  man.  He  expressed  a  deep 
concern  about  the  continuing  frequent 
evidence  that  colleges — despite  the  re- 
cent youth  revoluUcn — and  tbelr  stu- 
dents appear  to  be  moving  in  opposite 
directions:  The  colleges  reafiOrming  the 
status  quo  and  ingnia^Jng  themselves 
from  the  community,  while  their  stu- 
dents have  reached  out  beyond  the  cam- 
pus to  extend  a  helping  hand. 

Mr.  Blatchford  proposed  three  new  di- 
rections in  higher  education  p<rilcies  and 
programs  to  reverse  this  s^iaratist  trend. 
First,  where  the  4-year  cycle  of  education 
is  maintained,  let  there  be  ample  pro- 
vision for  getting  the  student  out  of  the 
campus  sanctuary  on  a  part-time  basis  to 
give  of  himself  for  service.  He  noted  the 
extensive  program  of  student  part-time 
service  at  Michigan  State  University,  in 
health  centers,  ghetto  schools,  neighbor- 
hood legal  aid  offices,  YMCA's.  Juvenile 
court,  and  elsewhere. 

Second,  he  called  for  programs  to 
train  young  pe(H)le  for  postgraduate  hu- 
man service.  Noting  the  parallel  with 
ROTC  programs,  he  asked.  "Why  cant 
we  do  that  same  thing  for  peace,  as  we 
do  for  war?"  He  cited  the  great  need  for 
trained  people  in  the  vitally  important 
fields  of  correctional  rehabilitation  and 
extensive  projects  to  clean  up  the  en- 
vironment and  build  parks.  And  he  sug- 
gested a  model  for  meeting  such  needs 
in  a  Peace  Corps  college  intern  project, 
with  academic  credit,  where  students  re- 
ceive language  training,  a  firsthand  as- 
signment orientation,  and  field  experi- 
ence practice  for  eventual  work  in  agri- 
culture or  secondary  education  in  a  Latin 
American  country. 

Finally,  Mr.  Blatchford  called  for  a 
full  year  of  student  education,  away 
from  the  campus,  in  direct  community 
service,  and  he  noted  that  Action  is  cur- 
rently negotiating  such  an  experimental 
program  with  some  10  universities. 

I  firmly  believe  we  must  make  educa- 
tion in  America  truly  relevant  to  the 
actual  needs  of  America's  youth  and  their 
aspirations  to  serve  in  bringing  about  a 
better  world  for  all  people.  But  this  ro- 
quires  planning  and  programs  that  are 
concrete  and  forward  thinking.  We 
must,  therefore,  adopt  Alfred  North 
Whitehead's  maxim,  quoted  by  Joseph 
Blatchford  in  his  commmcement  ad- 
dress: 

The  task  of  the  university  Is  to  weld  to- 
gether Imagination  and  «q>erlence. 

It  Is  precisely  to  this  end  that  I  have 
introduced  two  legislative  proposals  that 
I  regard  as  having  sodld  utility  and 
simultaneously  offering  the  vision  iof  a 
new  horizon  of  cnwortunlty.  One  pro- 
posal, recently  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
would  establish  a  student  internship  pro- 
gram to  offer  college  students  practical 
political  Involvement  with  elacted  offl- 
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cials  on  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels  of  government.  Operated  by  the 
U.8.  Commissioner  of  Education  through 
arrangements  with  lUTproprlate  non- 
profit agencies,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well  as  (^ces  of  Members  at 
Congress,  the  interns  for  political  leader- 
ship program  would  offer  qualified  and 
motivated  students  the  opportunity, 
with  academic  credit,  to  learn  how  the 
political  sjrstem  works  at  first  hand,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  evaluate  and  develcv 
their  leadership  potential  through  direct 
involvement  in  the  policymaking  process. 

My  second  proposal,  currenUy  em- 
bodied in  legislation  to  extend  Ec<momlc 
Opportunity  Act  programs,  and  now 
awaiting  Senate  action,  would  greatly 
expand  the  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps 
program.  I  believe  we  must  go  further, 
establishing  an  NYC  program  for  disad- 
vantaged youth  that  would  provide  Jobs 
of  great  Importance  to  our  communi- 
ties— for  example,  projects  to  provide  a 
more  livable  environment  and  decent 
parks  and  playgrounds — and  that  would 
include  a  strong  but  flexible  education 
program  for  those  who  have  dropped  out 
of  school. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  In  cara- 
plete  agreement  with  the  constructive 
and  Imaginative  proposals  made  by 
Jos^h  Blatchford  in  his  commencement 
address.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Blatchford's  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 
as  foUows: 

ADraUBSa  BT  JOSBPH  H.  BLATCRyOBO 

You  an  an  Impreeslvo  group  of  candi- 
dates— ^nearly  3,000,  the  largest  nianber  for 
a  Bowling  Green  Commencement.  That's  Im- 
preeslve.  I'm  delighted  to  share  this  day  with 
you  and  VTlth  President  Moore,  for  whom  this 
will  be  VtM  first  of  many,  many  June  com- 
mencements here  at  Bowling  Oreen. 

President  Mo<x«,  I  understand  you  have, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  thus  tax,  given  de- 
grees to  an  equal  number  of  candidates  at 
earlier,  smaller  commencements.  And  I  am 
Impressed  by  that. 

As  I  look  out  over  this  group  of  degree 
candidates,  young  men  and  women  who  will 
leave  the  osmpus  today  vrlth  their  bacca- 
laureates, their  masters,  their  doctorates, 
something  rise  also  Impresses  me.  I  think 
you  all  have  been  here  too  long. 

You've  put  In  the  time  and  you've  picked 
up  the  credits— passed  the  exams — ^written 
the  pi^iers — taken  the  orals— done  all  the 
things  you've  been  ssked  to  do,  so  It's  not 
complet^y  your  fault.  But  I  oome  to  you 
today,  as  your  commencement  speaker,  with 
an  urge  to  be  honest  with  you  and  with 
your  university.  And  I  have  to  sak  ttie  gradu- 
ates, "What  took  you  so  long?" 

Now  at  this  point,  everyone  becomes  very 
defensive.  The  facility  Is  grumbling  that  most 
of  you  have  only  been  awake  half  the  time 
you've  been  here  anyway,  so  what  is  all  this 
nonsense  about  being  in  college  too  Icmg? 
And  the  administration  is  upset  because, 
after  all,  they  have  provided  exactly  the  kind 
of  education  that  the  alumni,  the  state,  and 
the  Federal  Oovemment  have  prescribed. 

And  the  parents.  How  could  I  attack 
them — attack  their  scrimping  and  saving,  at- 
tack their  value  system,  attack  their  desires 
only  that  their  ehUdren  "get  the  best"  and 
really  "make  It"  In  this  worldf  How  could  I? 

I  guess  the  main  reason  I  have  to  offer — 
and  It  is  not  an  apology — is  simply  this: 
Thess   are   unconventional   times  and   the 


conventional  wisdom  doeent  really  work. 
Erlck  Brlkson  has  observed  that  "more  than 
any  yoimg  generation  before,  and  with  less 
reliance  on  a  meaningful  choice  of  tradi- 
tional world  images,  the  youth  of  today  is 
forced  to  ask  what  is  urUvenally  relevant  In 
human  life— In  this  technological  age— at 
this  Jxmctlon  of  history." 

The  demands  upon  our  nation,  as  weU  as 
upon  each  of  us  individually,  are  such  that 
we  can't  blindly  accept  yesterday's  pattern 
as  today's  answer  to  growing  up  In  America. 

"BuslnesB  as  usual"  is  the  worst  Imslnees 
of  all.  I  contend  that  our  collies  and  uni- 
versities, deq>lte  several  years  of  trauma 
and  turmoU  on  campus  after  can^vis,  have 
barely  moved  beyond  the  "business  as  usual" 
boundaries  of  sctlon. 

Do  you  remember  ^utnlk?  What  an  out- 
cry from  the  people  of  this  country  against 
the  failure  of  our  educational  systems.  That 
over-reaction  by  the  public  was  unjustified, 
but  what  a  record  was  laid  out  in  the  <q>en: 
hearings  in  the  Congress,  television  debates, 
letters  to  the  editor,  a  Niagara  of  alarmed 
rhetoric.  Our  institutions  at  higher  educa- 
tion admitted  that  change  was  necessary 
and  they  stoutly  promised  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Almost  four  years  later,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
sensing  the  untapped  potential  of  young 
people,  spoke  directly  to  them  from  his  In- 
augural platform:  "Ask  not  what  your  coun- 
try can  do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country."  He  established  the  Peace 
Corps — ^to  help  meet  the  manpower  needs  of 
the  developing  countries  but  also  a  signifi- 
cant e]q>erience  for  moet  volunteers  that 
surpassed  in  depth  and  meaning  so  miifL)< 
of  their  time  spent  in  formal  education. 

Three  years  later,  the  nation  declared  a 
"War  on  Poverty."  and  once  again  yoting 
people  were  asked  to  give  of  themselves. 
They  became  VISTA  volunteers. 

It  is  seven  years  later,  and  we  see  hun- 
dreds of  thovisands  of  young  people  walk 
together  to  Washington  for  an  Idea;  we  see 
their  planned,  deliberate  Investment  of  self 
in  something  larger  than  self.  Washington 
has  been  trying  to  make  a  worthy,  creative 
response.  The  newest,  I  would  add.  Is  the 
organization  of  ACTION,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  direct.  Just  one  week  old,  ACTION 
does  bring  together  a  nimiber  of  volunteer 
programs  of  government.  We  hope  to  give 
that  great  American  urge  to  serve  a  new, 
bright  focus  within  government;  we  would 
build  on  what  young  people  themselves  have 
already  begxin — graduating  class  by  gradu- 
ating class — for  these  past  14  or  so  years. 

But  during  that  period,  we  have  seen  no 
comparable  effort  on  the  part  of  education 
to  seize  new  initiatives.  Deq)ite  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  .  .  . 
despite  the  hundreds  of  mllUons  of  dcdlars 
that  have  gone  Into  the  programs  we  find 
that  nearly  seven  million  chUdren  are  passed 
along  from  grade  to  grade  each  year,  even 
though  they  cannot  read. 

Even  in  the  name  of  National  Defense, 
there  is  no  real  reform  in  American  educa- 
tion. The  institutions — the  "system,"  as  it 
is  called — ^remains  Intact. 

And  during  this  exceptional  decade,  when 
young  adults  of  coUeges  age  have  applied  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  for  a  few  hundred 
volunteer  Jobs  here  and  a  few  hundred  there, 
higher  education  has  maintained  Its  Intel- 
lectual lockstep. 

"Hie  pressures  of  the  College  Boards  are 
as  Intense  as  ever,  the  tensions  among  high 
schoolers  over  which  college  will  accept  them 
have  not  subsided,  and  the  endless  round 
of  exams  during  the  standard  four-year 
course  of  study  has  been  barely  interrupted. 

Although  young  people  In  recent  years 
have  shown  more  spirit  and  Independence 
than  at  any  other  time  In  oxir  history,  they 
remsdn  neazly  as  "progranuned"  as  ever. 
They  follow  an  egg-crate  ouRloultun  pre- 


sented m  egg-crate  schools.  Margaret  Msad 

scolds  Tis  for  imposing  what  die  calls 
"planned  adolescence"  upon  Amerloans  aged 
14  through  33.  And  wril  she  might,  for  each 
generatloD  Is  raised  according  to  the  e^ec- 
tatlons  of  the  generation  before-^oot  for 
what  it  can  offer  by  Itself,  uniquely  of  Itself. 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  EducaUon  and  Welfare's  1971  Task 
Force   "R^wrt   on   Higher  Education": 

"We  see  dlstxirblng  trends  toward  iml- 
formlty  in  our  institutions,  growing  bu- 
rsaucraey,  overemphasis  on  *'^^^tim\»  creden- 
tials. Isolation  of  students  and  faculty  from 
the  world — a  growing  rigldUy  and  uniformity 
of  structure  that  m^ces  higher  education  re- 
flect less  and  less  the  interests  of  society." 

After  Sputnik  and  the  Peace  Corps,  after 
VISTA  and  the  War  on  Poverty,  after  the 
peace  marches  and  the  sit-ins,  after  the  clvU 
rights  battles  and  the  draft  resistance,  I  am 
astounded  that  tough  minded  Americans  can 
80  charge  our  citadels  of  learning. 

We  know  that  it  is  true.  We  know  the  pres- 
sures for  uniformity,  the  institutional  rigid- 
ity, the  isolation,  the  bureaucracy  that  has 
become  American  higher  education.  And  we 
also  know  this  has  happened,  paradoxically. 
In  the  period  of  the  greatest  renaissance  of 
youth-centered  culture  since  the  London  of 
Elizabeth  the  First. 

If  I  have  been  hard  on  the  leadenhlp  of 
higher  education,  it  is  oertalnly  not  to  draw 
attention  away  from  government  Even 
though  government  has  asserted  some  real 
leadership  in  many  areas.  It  hss  failed  mis- 
erably in  developing  a  rational  policy  toward 
youth. 

Basically,  government  has  provided  young 
people  with  only  two  alternatives:  stay  In 
school  or  join  the  military.  If  either  of  these 
are  rejected,  the  youth — €uid  I  am  speaking 
now  particularly  of  males — the  youth  ends 
i4>  In  a  juvenile  home  or  a  Jail.  If  he  Is 
fortunate  and  somehow  escapes  the  long  arm 
of  law  enforcement,  he  is  relegated  nevwthe- 
less  to  the  trash  hei^)  of  society.  He  has 
dropped  out.  He  has  no  credentials,  no 
"contacts,"  no  fraternity  pin,  no  service  rtb^ 
bons  or  unit  patch — he  has  no  connection  io 
the  world  of  "business  as  usual,"  as  defined 
by  an  older  generation. 

For  young  women  the  situation  Is  even 
harsher.  Society  has  figured  out  only  one 
choice  of  them — the  simplest  of  all :  stay  In 
school  or  get  nuuTled.  The  choice  beoomes 
permanmt  as  well;  for  the  wife  and  mother 
who  did  leave  school  and  later  wishes  to  re- 
turn Is  faced  by  the  rigidity  and  bureaiioracy 
of  the  academic  system. 

One  way  or  anothw,  society  chooses  to  "In- 
stltuttonallse"  Its  young  people  from 
adolescence  well  Into  the  twenties.  You  have 
d<me  well,  done  your  lessons,  earned  your 
degrees — all  of  you.  But  here  at  Bowling 
Oreen.  as  at  colleges  and  unlversltlss 
throughout  the  coimtry.  young  energy,  hopes. 
Imagination,  seal,  fellow-feaUng,  instinct, 
these  have  been  held  within  the  walls  of  Ivy 
for  too  long. 

It's  all  very  well  to  stand  here  at  the 
rostrum  and  carp  and  criticise  my  frloads 
In  higher  educatton.  And  I  wouldn't  doubt 
but  that  much  of  what  I  have  said  has  al- 
ready been  fllHcxissed  a  number  of  times 
among  faculty  and  the  administration  at  this 
school  as  at  others.  I  know  that  is  true  be- 
cause tt  has  been  my  prlvUegs  during  the 
past  year  or  so  to  be  Invited  to  some  shirt- 
sleeve sessions  with  ooUsge  presidents  and 
deans  and  with  student  leader  and  alumni  to 
talk  about  the  disjunction  between  higher 
education  and  American  life.  We've  talked 
aboixt  the  Isolatton  of  the  oampm  and  the 
danger  this  represents  to  our  Institutions  of 
learning.  We  are  not  a  society  that  believes  In 
the  iBolatian  at  any  group;  we  are  a  people 
who  like  to  do  thlxigs  together  and  who  feel 
a  sense  of  personal  reqmnslblllty  for  breaking 
the  bonds  of  another's  Isolation.  Yet,  we  have 
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UraUt  a  wan  aitnnMl  otir  ettad*l«  of  IwuTilng. 
The  waU  must  ooms  donm. 

WhU«  the  inetltuttona  hsve  strengthened 
their  Inenletiop  ftom  the  oommoiUty,  their 
■ttMleiiti  tasT*  reached  out  beyond  the  oua- 
ptv  to  extend  a  hoping  hand.  It  haaot  al- 
ways worked;  the  oomnranlty  baa  reeponded 
many  tlmea  with  auaploton.  But  eren  In  the 
most  nefatlve  of  dnmmstanoes.  a  gestture 
nevertheieH  was  made^made  Itnt — by  our 
■tudenta. 

Blgher  edocatlon  haa  to  loosaB  Ita  embraoe 
on  the  student  body,  it  has  to  tear  dofwn  the 
walls  that  ke^  the  students  In  and  tbe 
greater  wotld  ont.  I  firmly  bdlere  that  a  truly 
'migher"  ednoatlon  slKndd  be  IntaUectnaUy 
baaed,  but  no*  Umlted  to  pafiers  and  ennv; 
It  must  also  be  an  education  that  brings  the 
Individual  mto  an  Infcsmed,  us^ul  rrtatloo- 
shlp  with  his  feuow  man.  He  knows  he  Is  a 
human  being,  kaows  where  he  oomes  from, 
makes  his  peace  with  where  he  Is  going,  and 
Is  pleased  to  share  the  Journey,  brief  as  it  Is, 
with  many  others  al<mg  the  way. 

In  this  age  of  color  televtslon.  sateuites. 
Tsfion,  and  digital  docks,  it  may  be  dUBeult 
to  accept  the  strong  Ideailam  of  young  people 
who  also  seem  so  comfortable  in  our  material 
worfd.  But  this  Is  genuine.  And  tbe  challenge 
to  higher  education  is  to  nooriah  and  en- 
courage It,  not  stifle  It.  Mahatma  <Hiandl 
once  said  his  greatest  concern  was  "the 
bardnees  of  heart  of  tbe  educated."  That 
should  remain  as  tbe  unlTenlty's  concs«u 
today. 

I  would  propoae  today  that  higher  educa- 
tion make  a  better,  more  appropriate  re- 
q>oase  to  youth  than  It  has  exhibited  thus 
far.  I  would  suggest,  for  a  beginning,  that 
faculty,  administrators,  alumni,  and  students 
examine  three  kinds  of  programs  to  tear 
down  the  walls  now  isolating  the  campiv 
from  the  "higher"  learning  in  the  outer 
wortd. 

Firtt,  If  we  have  to  maintain  tbe  four- 
year— or  its  equivalent — cycle  of  higher  edu- 
cation, let  there  be  ample  provision  for  get- 
ting tbe  student  out  of  the  campus  sanctuary 
on  a  part-time  basis  throughout  tbe  four- 
year  period.  Tbe  student  should  be  offered 
the  chance  to  go  out  into  the  community, 
work  among  ohUdren  and  the  aged,  in  busi- 
nees,  in  government,  or  in  some  private  but 
Don-proflt  enterprise,  to  give  of  himself  for 
service. 

Only  recently  have  aotne  halting  first  steps 
been  taken  by  a  few  universities  to  i^ace 
working  students  into  useful  public  service : 
as  aides  In  Juvenile  court,  as  census- takers 
for  community  planning  agencies.  In  social 
work  and  child  care.  Tbe  opportumtles  are 
not  (HTered  to  tboee  students  who  may  have 
the  tlnw:  Provision  toe  such  service  is  given 
to  every  student.  Ttie  premise  is  not  "Who 
needs  the  money?"  but  rather  "How  can 
everyone  serve?" 

The  part-time  student  volunteer  has  been 
afforded  a  place  of  recognition  In  such  places 
as  Vermont  and  Mlcbl^m.  Massachusetts, 
and  Callfomla.  In  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, for  example,  some  10,000  students  have 
given  time  and  energy  on  a  routine  but  part- 
time  basU  to  help  out  In  health  centers, 
ghetto  schools,  neighborhood  legal  aid  offlcee. 
TMCA's,  juvenile  cotirt,  and  elsewhere.  It 
works.  But  the  attempts  to  exploit  part-time 
energy  have  been  few  and  far  between  In 
higher  education.  That  should  change. 

Second,  we  ought  to  start  now  to  expand 
tbe  character  of  your  colleges  and  univer- 
sities so  that  we  begin  to  train  young  people 
for  postgraduate  human  service.  At  first,  that 
may  sound  rattier  strange;  Imt  stop  and  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  ROTC.  We  have 
trained  young  men  In  military  science,  as- 
sembled faculty,  buUdm^.  and  unlfcrma, 
arranged  tar  field  exarelaes  and  all  the  rest, 
so  that  this  nation  would  have  a  comple- 
ment of  trained  oflloer  personnel  for  two 
years  after  graduation  and  to  be  always  at 
tba  ready  for  years  after  that. 


Why  cant  we  do  that  same  thing  for  peace. 
as  we  do  for  war?  Why  cant  we  find  the 
time,  the  space,  the  people,  and  tbe  field 
opportunities  to  train  young  people  for  na- 
tional peacetime  service  after  graduation?  I 
think  we  can. 

The  range  of  society's  need  Is  vast — a  por- 
trait in  reverse  of  the  great  sweep  of  our 
scientific  and  industrial  achievements.  For 
example,  we  are  sorely  In  need  of  men  and 
women  to  help  extend  health  services  to  all 
our  cttlaens.  Hearty  a  half  million  more  pairs 
of  gentle,  sure  hands  are  needed — now — In 
health  services,  and  much  of  the  work  re- 
quires at  most  a  modem  high  school  educa- 
tion. 

We  are  short  about  100,000  persons  In 
parole  and  probation  work,  prison  ooiinsel- 
Ing,  panel  reform,  prisoner  rehabilitation  and 
community  after-care. 

Another  half-million  Individuals,  full-  or 
part-timers,  are  needed  right  now  to  build 
parka,  to  momtcr  our  air  and  water,  to 
plant  trees,  even  to  get  tbe  trash  off  the 
street. 

Theee  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  fields  In 
which  the  need  tor  help  is  sharply  evident. 
Planners,  legl^ators,  professionals  In  all 
fields  are  beginning  to  generate  the  hard 
data,  to  actually  quantify  the  sodal  needs  of 
America.  They  are  enormous.  Even  if  they 
were  In  error  by  half — the  size  of  our  need 
for  national  service  Is  still  overwhelming. 

InevitaMy  we  must  look  to  the  ITnlver- 
sltlee  to  help — for  there  reside  the  abilities 
and  the  enwgles  to  meet  these  needs.  But 
can  the  universities  be  Induced  to  start  an- 
other ROTC — a  peaceful  one — to  train  a  stu- 
dent to  fulfill  such  a  commitment? 

At  the  Peace  Corps  we  have  a  program 
which  may  serve  as  a  model.  During  this  past 
academic  year,  we  have  had  160  interns  en- 
rolled In  programs  on  ten  university  cam- 
puses. The  project  will  have  470  Interns  next 
academic  year. 

Let  me  cite  the  example  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity College  at  Brockport,  New  York. 
Sophomores  or  juniors  from  all  over  the 
country  apply.  If  accepted,  they  are  given 
language  training  and  culture  orientation, 
plus  academic  training.  Intensive  summer 
training  and  simulated  field  experience  also 
earn  college  credits.  Interns  and  faculty  fly 
to  their  Latin  American  country  of  assign- 
ment for  a  brief  two- week  orientation  In 
the  spring. 

After  graduation,  tbe  Brockport  Peace 
Corps  interns  will  go  to  their  host  country 
and  serve  in  the  planned  project:  agriculture 
or  secondary  education.  Even  then,  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  can  earn  up  to  13 
semester  hours  of  credit  toward  a  masters 
degree  doing  work  supervised  by  tbe  Brock- 
port  Oraduate  Paculty.  either  through  the 
mall  or  at  tbe  time  of  the  qnlng  visits. 

"The  Brockport  plan  and  the  others  were 
designed  to  get  at  the  problems  of  Peru  and 
the  Peace  Corps.  It  isnt  tbe  whole  answer 
to  an  ROTC-type  program  for  our  domestic 
problems.  I  would  hope  that  the  leadership 
of  higher  education  would  step  in  and  show 
us  how  It  can  be  done  better. 

The  thirxl  and  last  variation  I  would  offer 
today  la  a  return  to  my  opening  comment. 
I  said  you've  been  aroimd  here  too  long. 
You've  spent  an  extra  year  here  that  you 
probably  could  have  spent  more  profltably 
somewhere  else. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  today's  college 
population.  They  are  rovers  and  ramblers. 
Ft.  Lauderdale.  Woodstock,  San  Francisco. 
Rome,  London.  Acapulco.  Whether  flying 
the  Atlantic  or  drivlxig  the  Alcan  Highway, 
young  people  today  have  great  freedom  of 
movement.  Through  television  and  the  tran- 
sistor radio,  they  have  experienced  vicari- 
ously a  multitude  of  situations  that  would 
otherwise  be  beyond  their  years  and  their 
understanding. 

By  tba  tlma  they  reach  college,  in  their 
nineteenth  year,  they  are  quite  worldly- 


much  more  so  than  even  their  own  coUege- 
educated  parents  may  be.  Then  doee  it  make 
any  sense  to  enclose  them  In  a  youth  en- 
vironment for  four  unbroken  years?  Hardly. 
We  see  them  sitting  aroimd  tuifcing  to  each 
other  and  after  a  while  even  turned  off  by 
each  other's  similar  Joys,  doubts  and  hang- 
ups. 

I  think  it  Is  possible  for  higher  education 
to  re-thlnk  tbe  four-year  lockstep  ptogram 
and  make  room  for  a  year  away — not  la 
Europe  absorbing  culture,  not  work-study 
but  giving  service.  Getting  academic  credit. 
Catching  onto  the  lives  of  other  people — 
while  they  and  you  are  still  around  to  do  it. 
We  have  broached  this  idea  to  a  number  of 
universities.  I  can  tell  you  today  that  we  are 
currently  negotiating  with  no  fewer  than  ten 
such  Institutions  who  will  release  some  of 
their  students  for  a  full  year  of  service  with 
ACTION  in  a  program  designed  to  enrich 
their  lives,  broaden  their  own  personal  bori- 
eons,  and  to  help  their  fellow  man.  That,  to 
me.  is  aspiration  .  .  .  reaching  up  .  .  .  that 
la  truly  "higher"  education  in  the  oon> 
temporary  sense. 

In  many  ways,  you  the  youth  of  America 
are  "oldW  than  your  parents  and  teachers  : 
You  don't  have  to  live  through  a  sham  to 
recognize  it  as  sham.  Hence,  preaching  about 
learning  more  to  earn  more,  tbe  custodial 
attitude  toward  pupils  and  studeuts.  the  un- 
redeemable promises  written  across  diplomas 
and  degrees — they  lack  the  depth,  the  sub- 
stance, the  credlbUlty  that  youth  expects 
of  us. 

Alfred  North  Whitehead,  in  "The  Alms  of 
Education,"  reminded  the  universities  of  the 
challenge  they  face  in  dealing  with  youth 
and  youthful  imagination  about  what  the 
world  ought  to  be  like.  Whitehead  observed 
that: 

"The  tragedy  of  the  world  is  that  tboee 
who  are  Imaginative  have  but  slight  ex- 
perience, and  those  who  are  experienced 
have  feeble  Imaginations.  Focds  act  on  imag- 
ination without  knowledge;  pedants  act  on 
knowledge  without  Imagination.  The  task 
of  the  university  Is  to  weld  together  imaglna* 
tlon  and  exfwrlence." 

What  better,  more  appropriate  way  can  we 
choose  than  to  Interpret  "experience"  in  the 
broad  context  of  service  .  .  .  working  with 
our  aged,  helping  the  children  of  our  ghet- 
tos  enter  the  world  of  learning  with  strength 
and  hope,  attacking  tbe  problem  of  drug 
abuse  by  being  in  the  streets  and  the  neigh- 
borhoods where  the  problem  really  exists, 
reviving  libraries  and  other  cultural  services 
where  they  have  been  under-manned  and 
under-funded.  Tliese  are  the  experiences 
that  temper  knowledge  and  sharpen  the 
imagination,  that  translate  the  term  "so- 
ciety" from  a  concept  to  a  reality. 

So  we  must  And  new  ways  to  ti^  the 
service  ethic  of  our  youth.  Some  of  these 
ways  can  oome  by  bending  time — in  small 
Increments,  in  special  studies,  or  in  a  whole 
year.  But  our  ways  are  not  the  only  ways. 
The  leadership  of  the  universities— the 
academician,  the  administrators  and,  now 
you.  Uie  alumni — can,  and  must,  find  many 
others.  I  hope  you  do.  I  believe  you  will,  and 
In  so  doing.  wUl  find  the  rest  of  the  country 
deeply  in  your  debt. 


HIGH  SPEED  PLAN  FOR 
NEW  ENGLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
key  element*  to  any  plan  to  revise  the 
economy  of  New  England  Is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  balance  of  transportation 
services. 

New  England  highways  are  baekfed  up 
with  traffic.  New  England  airways  are 
overcrowded  with  commercial  trans- 
portation. Community  groups  are  re- 
sisting the  construction  of  new  roads  and 
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new  Jet  port«.  There  is  a  real  need  for 
a  dramatic  plan  for  restructuring  trans- 
portation services  in  New  England. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Blr.  Robert 
Charles,  The  Geo- Transport  Foundation 
of  New  England  has  developed  exactly 
the  plan  which  I  believe  is  the  key  to  the 
economic  resurgence  of  the  region. 

Geo-Tranq;>ort's  proposal,  which  was 
recently  presented  to  the  New  England 
Governors,  would  provide  for  1  hour  and 
55-minute  train  service  over  a  new  road- 
bed between  Boston  and  New  York.  Geo- 
Transport's  proposal  would  require 
$691,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
roadbed  between  Providence  and  New 
Haven. 

I  believe  the  implementation  of  the 
Geo-Tranq;x>rt  plan  should  be  approved 
by  the  New  England  Governors  and  be 
given  a  priority  consideration  for  fund- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  northeast  corridor  proposal  now  be- 
ing considered  in  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  as  new  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Charles, 
and  his  able  assistant,  Mr.  William 
Harsch,  for  their  outstanding  effort  in 
developing  a  high  speed  plan  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Governors  of  New  Eng- 
land. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Charles'  presentation  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Governors  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

STATBinurr  bt  thx  Oko-TKamspokt 
Foundation 

Last  December,  at  your  meeting  in  Boston, 
I  presented  some  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  Oeo-Transport  Foundation  concern- 
ing inter-city  paeeenger  transportation  in 
New  Kngland, 

The  findings  were  obvious:  our  over-reli- 
anoe  on  highways  and  airlanes  has  created  a 
serious  imbalance  in  our  transportation  net- 
work, and  has  led  to  a  long  catalogue  of 
disasters:  clogged  highways,  congested  air- 
ports, inner-city  strangulation,  air  pollu- 
tion, notse  pollution,  the  preemption  of  large 
quantities  of  land  where  it  Is  most  scarce 
and  also  moat  needed  for  other  purposes, 
travel  delays,  and  increased  costs.  And  yet 
the  demand  for  inter-city  travel  continues  to 
rise — a  demand  which,  if  met  solely  by  more 
airports  and  highways,  will  only  compound 
the  problem.  Significant  increases  In  airway 
and  highway  capacity,  ptuticularly  in  the 
Boeton-New  York  corridor,  will  bring  more 
noise  and  pollution,  will  take  more  land 
will  be  less  eflloient  In  handling  masses  of 
people,  and  will  be  extremely  costly. 

Tbe  reconunended  solution  was  high-speed 
rail.  Such  service  would  provide  relief  from 
congestion,  delay,  pollution  and  Inordinate 
land  use,  could  be  provided  at  far  lees  cost 
than  equivalent  airway  or  highway  capacity, 
could  take  advantage  of  existing  facilitios, 
would  be  far  more  effective  In  handling  large 
numbers  of  passengers,  and  would  be  safer 
and  more  dependable.  But  to  attract  suf- 
ficient patronage  to  be  economically  self- 
suffldent.  such  service  must  be  time-com- 
petitive with  air  travel,  dty  center  to  city 
center.  This  means,  not  four  hours,  not  three 
hours,  but  two  hours  between  downtown 
Boston  and  downtown  New  York. 

Since  then,  Oeo-Transport  Foundation  has 
completed  a  more  thorough  study  of  im- 
proved rail  passenger  service  in  this  corridor. 
Concurrently,  a  special  Task  Force  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  completed  a  study  which  con- 
centrated on  the  problems  of  Boston,  partic- 
ularly of  Logan  Airport.  And  on  July  8 
Governor  Scu'gent,  in  discussing  inter-dty 
travel  to  and  from  Boston,  rejsetsd  "mssslv* 
CZVn 190ft— Part  2S 


reliance  on  jet  aircraft",  and  indicated  that 
"high  speed  rail  U  the  likeliest  answer".  I 
agree.  He  also  said: 

"We  need  hard  data  on  coet-effectlveneBS, 
on  realistic  construction  time  required,  and 
on  environmental  oonalderatlons. 

"The  men  who  say  two-hour  rail  service 
between  Boston  and  New  York  is  practical 
are  either  hc^Mless  dreamers  or  hard-nosed 
realists.  It  is  time  to  know  which  they  are." 

I  am  here  today  to  try  to  give  you  at  least 
a  prdlmlnary  answer  to  that  very  pertinent 
question. 

But  first,  a  word  of  caution.  Our  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  two-boiu'  schedule.  Its 
capital  cost,  its  operationally-ready  date,  its 
patronage,  and  its  economic  viability,  are  not 
guaranteed.  They  are  based  on  wliat  we  be- 
lieve to  be  reliable  estimates.  At  the  end  of 
this  presentation  I  will  suggest  ways  to  make 
them  more  reliable. 

Our  study  confirms  that  rail  has  inherent 
advantages  in  such  densely  populated  and 
congested  corridors  as  Boeton  to  New  York. 
Its  efficiency  Is  dramatically  Illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  a  single  line  of  railway  track 
can  bring  more  than  twice  the  nimiber  of 
passengers  into  a  terminal  like  Penn  Sta- 
tion, New  York,  than  can  be  brought  into 
an  airport  like  La  Ouardla  by  aU  the  air- 
lines which  serve  it,  even  assiunlng  each 
airliner  carries  160  passengers,  i.e.,  a  new 
wlde-bodled  250-pas8enger  jet  60%  full.  Tlie 
train  creates  far  lees  atmospheric  pollution 
and  notse.  Compared  to  other  modes  of 
transport.  It  Is  safer,  more  dependable,  and 
lees  expensive .  Much  of  the  rail  network 
which  could  beneficially  be  used  in  the  cor- 
ridor, and  elsewhere  in  New  England,  is  al- 
ready in  existence.  This  greatly  reduces  or 
el1m1nat.es  the  need  for  urban  land  condem- 
nation and  its  associated  social  problems. 
Finally,  the  technology  is  available.  To  make 
the  run  in  two  hours  requires  an  average 
speed  about  the  same  as  Japan's  "Hlkarl" 
express,  and  considerably  slower  than 
France's  planned  train  between  Paris  or 
Lyon. 

Let  me  now  discuss  the  four  dements 
which  will  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  3- 
hoiu*  train,  namely:  its  implementation,  its 
capital  cost,  its  economic  viability,  and  its 
timetable. 

rrs  IMPLKMKNTATION 

The  Boston-New  York  corridor  is  composed 
essentially  of  three  links:  Boston-Providence, 
Providence -New  Haven,  and  New  Haven-New 
York.  A  program  is  already  under  way  by 
New  York  and  the  State  of  Connecticut  to 
upgrade  the  New  Haven-New  York  link  to 
110  m.p.h.  capability;  and  an  estimated  (300 
million  for  Improvements  between  Boston 
and  Providence  can  bring  that  link  to  a 
capability  of  160  m.p.h.  for  much  of  its 
length.  With  these  upgradlngs,  tbe  aggregate 
time  for  tbe  two  end  segments  on  a  nonstop 
basis  is  about  one  hour  and  18  minutes.  This 
means  that  the  middle  segment — Providence 
to  New  Haven — must  be  covered  in  not  more 
than  43  minutes  in  order  to  meet  an  overall 
schedule  of  two  hours. 

With  respect  to  that  middle  segment — 
Providence  to  New  Haven — the  present  Shore 
Line  route  is  113  miles  long — ^half  the  entire 
Boston -New  York  distance.  In  the  Founda- 
tion's judgment,  the  route  cannot,  except  at 
prohibitively  high  cost,  be  upgraded  to  meet 
a  runnmg  time  of  43  minutes,  which  would 
require  an  average  speed  of  180  m.pii.  It 
contains  numerous  curves  and  bridges,  and 
passes  through  established  communities.  Tlie 
economic  and  social  costs  of  acquiring  land, 
destroying  existing  structures,  and  of  new 
construction,  would  be  far  out  of  proportion 
to  the  resulting  benefits. 

In  light  of  the  above,  tbe  Foundation 
has  concluded  that  a  new  direct  high-speed 
line  between  Providence  and  New  Haven  is 
required,  and  is  economically  and  socially 
justified.  It  would  reduce  the  present  dis- 
tance by  at  least  20  miles.  It  would  require 


the  taking,  in  large  part,  of  sparsely  settled 
land — much  of  It  not  even  being  farmed — 
and  It  would  permit  the  run  to  be  made  in 
37  minutes,  thereby  producing  a  total  non- 
stop running  time  of  one  hour  and  66  min- 
utes from  Boston  to  New  York.  With  five  in- 
termediate stops,  for  example  Back  Bay  in 
Boston,  Route  138,  Providence,  New  Haven, 
and  a  New  York  suburban  station,  the  time 
would  be  two  hours  and  four  minutes. 

ITS  CAFITAI.  COST 

The  total  capital  cost  of  providing  such 
two-hour  service,  excluding  the  New  York- 
New  Haven  link,  is  estimated  to  be  Jiist  un- 
der (700  million  m  1971  dollars,  broken  down 
as  follows: 

MUliont 
Route  Improvements  between  Boston 

and   Providence (30 

New  line  between  Providence  and  New 

Haven 466 

Interest  diu^ng  construction 113 

Financing  expenses 14 

Seventeen  302-passenger  trains 68 


691 

Although  (700,000,000  is  a  very  substantial 
stun,  it  is  far  less  than  the  capital  cost  of  the 
alternate  solution  of  additional  airports  and 
highways.  For  example,  even  if  acceptable 
close-in  sites  could  be  found,  two  airports, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  Boston-New  York 
corridor,  are  estimated  to  cost  at  least  (3 
bUUon. 

ITS  BCONOIdC  VIABIUTT 

The  financial  success  of  a  two-hour  train 
depends,  obviously,  on  three  Interacting  vari- 
ables: demand,  fare  structure,  and  cost.  To 
estimate  the  demand,  actual  passenger  travel 
figures  between  Boston  and  New  York,  by 
bus.  rail,  air  and  private  automobile,  for 
1960.  1966.  and  1968,  were  obtained  from  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Transportation  Project 
Report  of  April  1970,  and  then  extrapolated 
at  a  growth  rate  of  3%  per  year.  The  split 
between  modes  was  then  predicted  by  com- 
paring the  proposed  travel  time,  schedule 
frequency,  and  fares  for  high-speed  rail  serv- 
ice with  those  of  other  modes.  It  assumed 
that,  for  two-hour  service,  the  fare  between 
Boston  and  New  York  would  be  (30  in  coach 
and  (SO  in  parkv  car.  This  is  1/lflth  below 
coach,  and  slightly  below  first  class,  air  fares, 
and  yet  is  time-competitive.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  concluded,  and  we  think  con- 
servatively, that  dependable  two-hour  rail 
service  would  capture  about  60%  of  the  traffic 
that  would  otherwise  go  by  air.  There  is  an- 
other element  of  conservatism  in  these  pro- 
jections: we  have  assumed  no  inroads  into 
the  (10.46-fare  bus  market  by  virtue  of  the 
(30  rail  coach  fare.  There  Is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  some  trains  could  not  make  more 
Intermediate  stops,  use  alternate  routes  to 
service  conununities  on  the  present  Shore 
Line  and  Inland  routes,  take  a  little  more 
time  like  3  hours,  and  charge  (10.45  or  less, 
and  thereby  capture  a  large  share  of  the 
4-hour  bus  market. 

Baaed  on  the  above  projections  of  demand; 
and  excluding  any  share  of  the  bus  market, 
we  believe  that  the  project's  revenue-gener- 
ating capacity  will  be  sufficient  to  support 
long-term  dd>t  equal  to  the  total  ci^ltal 
cost  of  (700  million,  that  the  project  can 
break  even  in  its  first  full  year  of  service  in 
terms  of  meeting  all  c^erating  costs  and 
interest  on  the  debt,  and  that  the  debt  can 
be  amortiaed  in  less  than  26  years  there- 
after. However,  in  view  of  current  transpor- 
tation problems,  particularly  among  the  rail- 
roads, and  also  in  view  of  the  novelty  of  this 
project,  government  guarantees  will  be  re- 
quired. 

ITS  TIKXTABLK 

The  objective  of  two-hour  train  service  can 
be  realized  in  incremental  stages.  A  four- 
hour  running  time  by  1973  can  be  achieved 
with  minor  improvements  in  roUing  sto^ 
signal  systems  and  track.  Following  this,  a 
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tbX9e-b£Ka  aoh«dxiI«  by  1976  can  be  achieved 
by  Improvement  of  the  Boeton-ProrUlence 
tauX  New  York-New  Haven  aegmente.  pliu 
further  upyarting  ot  the  trains.  Finally,  the 
new  link  between  Providence  and  New  HaTan 
can  come  Into  operation  by  1979,  and  with 
it  the  two-hour  schedule. 

The  proposed  program,  involving  as  It 
does  a  new  track  between  Provlduice  and 
New  Haven,  may  create  the  fear  that  the 
present  Shore  Line  and  Inland  routes  will 
be  abandoned.  That  fear  Is  not,  In  my  opin- 
ion, jTMtlfled.  On  the  contrary,  I  Buq;>eot  that 
the  siirest  way  to  guarantee  the  abandon- 
ment of  those  routes  1<  not  to  build  the  3- 
hour  system;  in  which  case  the  entire  rail 
paaaenger  system  In  New  England  will  con- 
tinue it«  present  dreary  downhill  course.  The 
only  remedy  Is  a  healthy,  economically-viable 
central  spine,  to  which  otherwise  non-viable 
spuiB  and  alternate  routes  can  beneficially 
be  attached.  Thus  a  run  from  Springfltid 
and  Hartford  oould  feed  into  the  central 
q>ine  at  New  Haven.  Similarly,  from  New 
London,  Westerly  and  Kingston,  and  tar  that 
matter  frocn  Portland,  Oonoord  and  other 
northern  oommunitiee.  The  key  to  good 
service  to  and  from  almost  anywhere  In  New 
England  is  not  a  fragmented  network  of  ob- 
solete facilities  which  Is  doomed  to  wither 
and  die,  but  a  high  speed  oentzal  spine  on 
aa  direct  a  route  as  possible  from  Boston  to 
New  York,  which  would  nourish  the  entire 
reglooi. 

KXCOIUKKNDBD  ACTIOK 

We  believe  that  there  la  no  longer  much 
question  concerning  the  non-quantifiable 
benefits  of  high-speed  Inter -city  rail,  such  as 
its  relatively  low  environmental  and  social 
Impact,  its  more  sensible  use  of  land,  its 
ability  to  handle  masses  of  people  in  safety, 
comfort,  and  with  dependability,  and  its  re- 
lief Of  overburdened  airways  and  highways. 
We  also  believe  that  we  are  "hard-nosed  real- 
lats"  when  we  say  a  two-hour  train  is  feasi- 
ble, practical  and  economical.  But  we  agree 
with  Oovemor  Sargent  that  It  Is  time  to  be 
sure,  and  we  recommend  that  steps  be  taken 
pron^tly  to  verify  and  refine  our  oonclu- 
sions.  We  need  niuch  more  accurate  estimates 
oonceming  capital  costs,  demand,  reventiea. 
and  other  factors.  For  example,  the  earth- 
work for  the  proposed  new  Providence-New 
Haven  link  Is  estimated  to  cost,  including 
contingencies,  (270,000,000,  or  nearly  60%  of 
the  total  estimated  costs  of  $466,000,000  for 
that  link.  There  are  at  least  two  weaknesses 
in  this  $370,000,000  estimate.  First,  it  as- 
sumes maTlmiim  gradients  of  1%.  But  the 
French  are  planning  on  maximum  gradients 
of  3%  on  the  proposed  new  high-speed  Una 
between  Paris  and  Lyon.  If  such  high  gradl- 
enU  do  not  result  in  more-tban-offsettlng 
operating  costs  over  the  long  term,  then 
these  earthwork  costs  can  be  substantially 
lower.  Second,  we  do  not  yet  know  the  exact 
location  of  the  new  route;  and  the  location 
oould  Increase  or  decrease  the  estimated  cost. 

Other  areas  which  need  refining  are:  How 
great  Is  the  demand?  Will  a  two-hour  sched- 
ule capture  60%  of  the  airline  market  at 
slightly  lower  fares?  How  m\ich  of  the  bus 
market  will  be  captured  with  slower  sched- 
ules, alternate  and  spur  routes,  and  much 
lower  fares,  thereby  relieving  our  highways  of 
some  of  that  trafBc  and  at  the  same  time  In- 
creasing the  economic  viability  of  the  train? 
We  must  also  tackle,  which  we  have  not  yet 
done,  the  inner-city  problems  which  are 
botmd  to  arise  when  masses  of  passengers 
start  using  urban  railroad  stations  again. 
How  will  parking  near  those  stations  be 
handled?  Although  the  environmental  im- 
pact would  appear  to  be  much  less  serious 
than  would  be  created  by  other  modes,  we 
must  consider  the  ecological  efiect  of  a  new 
rail  link  between  Providence  and  Mew 
Haven. 

In  ooncliislon,  we  believe  that  in  New  Eng- 
land there  Is  now  a  tmique  opportimlty,  at 
one  stroke,  to  reverse  the  ^^1r>hf^l^^no^.  m  the 


region's  passenger  transportation  system  at 
low  relative  cost  and  with  great  social  gains. 


THB  VICB  PRESIDENT  OF  TBE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time 
for  R^ublicans  to  stop  being  defensive 
about  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  about  his  trip  around  the  world, 
about  his  standing  as  a  great  American 
and  about  his  value  to  our  party.  Mr. 
President,  Spno  T.  Aomw  is  a  plus  as 
an  American,  a  plus  as  a  Republican 
and  his  trip  was  a  plus  for  the  cause  of 
world  peace  and  understanding. 


It  is  an  too  easy  for  an  imknowing 
press  to  criticize  and  it  is  even  easier  for 
those  who  read  the  press  to  echo — in 
complete  ignorance — that  critldam. 

I  do  not  recall  that  the  press  was  called 
in  to  observe  the  meetings  between  the 
Vice  President  and  the  heads  of  state 
with  whom  he  met  on  his  Journey.  I  do 
not  even  recall  that  they  were  at  the 
golf  games. 

Surely,  a  press  that  did  not  know 
Henry  Kissinger  had  gone  to  China  is 
not  necessarily  aware  either  of  what 
messages  the  Vice  President  carried  or 
what  assurances  he  gave  or  what  ruffled 
feathers  he  soothed.  And  there  was  no 
Daniel  Ellsberg  along  to  betray  a  con- 
fidence or  leak  a  story. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  before  that 
I  did  not  know  the  jnirpose  of  the  Vice 
President's  trip.  I  was  not  privy  to  the 
President's  instructions.  I  do  know,  how- 
ever, because  it  is  public  knowledge,  that 
the  Vice  President  talked  to  the  leaders 
of  many  friendly  and  allied  nations  at 
a  crucial  and  historic  time — at  a  time 
when  the  most  delicate  of  negotiations 
were  being  carried  out — and  announced 
between  our  Nation  and  Red  China. 

I  believe  it  is  fortimate  and  not  alto- 
gether happenstance  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident was  abroad  at  that  time  to  eTplaln. 
to  assure  and  to  show  a  calm  American 
presence  in  an  excited  world.  Where 
could  he  have  served  better  at  that  crit- 
ical time? 

STAMDiABo  SFEcuianoir 

Now,  it  Is  easy  to  Join  the  press  spec- 
ulation that  the  Vice  President  will  be 
replaced  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1972. 
Of  course,  It  is  a  change  from  4  years 
ago  when  there  was  open  si)eculation 
that  the  President  would  be  reidaced  on 
the  Democrat  ticket.  But,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  that  I  do  not  know  what  is 
In  the  mind  of  the  Vice  President  or  the 
President  regarding  1972.  Like  my  friend. 
Hubert  Humfhkxt,  I  am  not  a  prc^het. 
Nor  am  I  a  soothsayer. 

But  I  do  know  from  past  experience 
that  the  press  and  politicians  love  to 
speculate,  love  to  play  a  guessing  game, 
delight  in  posing  a  hypothetical  ques- 
tion and  then  answering  as  if  that  hypo- 
thetical question  were  real.  "What  if?" 
in  our  business  and  in  tibe  media  too 
often  is  assumed  to  be  fact. 

We  all  recall  the  speculations  of  the 
middle  1950's  that  led  to  Harold  Stassen's 
abortive  effort  to  dump  Mr.  Nixon  in 
1956.  We  remember  the  speculation  about 
Lyndon  Johnson  before  the  assassination 
ot  President  Kennedy.  Our  colleague,  the 


former  Vice  President,  Mr.  HxmrHUT, 
did  not  go  unscathed  in  the  perennial 
Capital  guessing  game.  So.  tiiere  is  no 
reason  to  expect  that  Spiso  Agmsw  could 
escape  this  kind  of  speculation.  Least  at 
all  in  fact  would  we  exi>eet  Spho  Aomw 
to  escape. 

He  is  the  most  controversial  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  our  times,  largely  because  he  has 
spoken  his  mind  without  regard  for  the 
tmder  feelings  or  political  beliefs  of 
those  who  write  and  speak  the  news.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  on  occasion  even 
dared  to  voice  criticism  ot  the  news 
media. 

Because  of  this  it  has  been  easy.  In 
some  news  media  quarters,  for  the  wish 
to  be  the  father  of  the  thought,  and  tbJs 
in  turn  has  helped  to  spread  the  rumor 
and  talk  of  a  dump  Agnkw  movement 
throughout  the  Capital. 

A   WASHINOTOlf  PA8TIIIZ 

Mr.  President,  what  passes  for  fact  in 
Washington.  D.C..  is  often  less  than  that 
In  Topeka.  or  Omaha,  or  Dallas  or  Seattie 
or  Bangor,  Maine. 

Which  is  why  we  hear  much  about 
"dump  Agnxw"  in  Washington  and  al- 
most nothing  about  "dump  Agniw"  in 
the  rest  of  the  coimtry. 

In  the  last  7  months  I  have  traveled 
through  most  of  the  Nation.  There  is  a 
little  talk  about  getting  rid  of  the  Vice 
President:  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about 
getting  him  to  speak  at  party  functions. 
Out  there,  where  the  people  are,  Spiso 
Agnew  Is  admired  as  a  straight  talker, 
a  straight  shooter,  and  a  man  of 
principle. 

And  I  need  not  point  out  that  out  there 
where  the  people  are  Is  where  the  votes 
are,  too. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  stand  up 
here  in  long  defense  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He  is  capable  of  defending  himself 
and.  if  necessary,  of  attacking. 

TTKCaiXID-POB  CaiTIClSlt 

But  it  seems  that  the  criticism  of 
recent  days,  even  from  the  on)osition 
press,  have  been  unduly  snide,  unfairly 
harsh  and  in  more  than  one  case,  un- 
believingly inaccurate. 

This  is  the  right  and  the  privilege  of  a 
free  press. 

But  those  of  who  know  and  respect 
the  Vice  President  have  the  right  and 
the  privilege  to  respond.  I  have  attempted 
to  do  so  today. 

A  OBXAT  AlCXBICAir 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  call  the 
Vice  President  a  friend.  In  my  opinion 
he  is  a  great  American,  and  as  an  Ameri- 
can and  as  a  Republican  I  am  proud  to 
support  him  now  or  at  any  time  in  the 
future. 

As  for  his  recent  trip,  let  me  dose  by 
pointing  out  that  the  President  has  said 
that  the  Vice  President  did  a  "fine  Job" 
in  a  substantive  area  of  foreign  affairs. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  Pi«sl- 
dent's  assessment  and  have  seen  from 
the  critics  no  evidence  to  contradict  it 


REVOLVINa  CREDIT  ACCOUNTS 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
last  2  days  I  have  made  two  statements 
urging  Congress  to  support  the  basic  t«- 
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search  program  that  we  Instigated  when, 
as  part  of  the  truth  in  lending  bill,  we 
established  the  National  OommisslMi  cd 
Consumer  nnance.  My  purpose  in  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  this  new  research  effort 
qTOQSored  by  Congress  is  not  to  impose 
the  credit  bills  that  have  been  Introduced 
in  both  Houses  but,  rather,  to  cautlan 
against  legislation  that  precedes  infor- 
mation. The  simple  fact,  as  I  have  dem- 
onstrated in  my  two  prior  statements,  is 
that  we  do  not  know  enough  to  legislate 
wisely  at  this  point.  Another  example  of 
the  paucity  of  our  knowledge  is  now  at 
hand. 

It  has  been  widely  assumed  that  the 
18-peroent  annual  rate  charged  on  so- 
called  revolving  credit  accounts  has  pro- 
duced a  boDeixza  for  retailers.  In  con- 
sequence, bills  that  have  been  introduced 
seek  to  regulate  these  allegedly  exorbi- 
tant credit  rates  by  one  device  or  an- 
other. Now.  however,  we  have  s<Mne  new 
and  authoritative  testimony  fnun  retail- 
ers themselves.  This  is  what  it  shows. 

Buffum's  a  multiunlt  California  de- 
partment st»re  chain  with  an  annual 
volume  of  $35.8  million,  recently  released 
these  figures: 

In  the  1970  fiscal  year  Buffum's  col- 
lected $1.09  million  in  service  <diarge 
income. 

They  paid  $675,432  to  finance  these 
receivables. 

Their  reserves  for  bad  debts  were 
$532,177. 

Tha  ooet  of  administering  the  credit 
program  was  $440,736. 

Buffum's  net  loss  on  credit  operations 
was  $567,114  or  2.4  percent  of  credit  sales. 

Even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  Buf- 
fum's operates  primarily  in  an  area 
where  aero^aoe  cutbacks  have  severdy 
depressed  the  economy,  tt^eir  loss  on 
credit  operatiixis — and  particutauiy  the 
size  of  that  loss — ^is  startling. 

Buffum's  is  not  alone.  The  Nation's 
largest  retailer.  Sears-Roebuck,  says  In 
its  annual  report  that  net  installment 
account  balances  avenged  $3.4  biOiaQ 
in  1970.  Then  they  make  this  comment: 

If  it  were  necessary  to  finance  Installment 
accounts  entirely  through  borrowing,  costs 
would  liave  exceeded  finance  charge  revenue. 
For  1970  our  net  revenue  of  $36  mlllloB 
(excluding  any  ooet  fOr  equity  used  to  finance 
receivables)  amounted  to  less  than  one  per 
cent  on  average  assets  employed  In  credit 
accounts  compared  with  more  than  10% 
earned  on  other  assets. 

Installment  credit  Is  a  competitive  neces- 
sity in  modem  day  retailing.  It  la  this  ftetor, 
rathOT  than  profit  In  the  credit  afitnXXaa., 
which  prompts  the  Company  to  provide 
credit  servlcea. 

"nie  Daytcm-Hudson  Orap..  one  of  the 
Nation's  major  department  store  retail- 
ers— ^in  a  report)  certified  by  the  na- 
tionally-known aoooimtlng  firm,  'ExntA,  U 
Ernst — states  that  their  service  charge 
revenue  in  the  year  ended  January  30. 
1971  was  $2.469,2»4.  On  this  revenue 
they  show  a  pre-tax  loss  of  $734,302. 

The  J.  C.  Penney  Co. — second  in  siae 
only  to  Sears — ^bas  recently  produced  a 
fuU  report  on  Ite  1970  credit  operations. 
Two  figures  from  this  admirable  and 
detailed  disclosure  make  the  same  pttot. 
Penney's  1970  loss  on  oreAt  sales  was 
$20.5  mlUion. 


Still  anothw  major  retailer — ^Mont- 
gomery Ward— recently  said  that  its 
credit  earnings  in  1970  were  "only  one- 
half  of  one  percoit"  on  credit  sales  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars.  Significant- 
ly, in  issuing  the  figures.  Gordon  R. 
Worley.  Ward's  financial  vice  president, 
made  this  comment  on  credit  charges: 

In  those  states  where  retaUers  have  been 
forced  to  reduce  aervloe  charges,  both  credit 
and  cash  customers  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected. If  retaUers  are  to  continue  to  offer 
credit,  reduced  revenues  must  be  offset  by 
Increasing  merchandise  prices  and  reducing 
services  provided  to  customers.  Higher  prices 
mean  that  cash  customers  must  pay  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  cost  of  extending  credit 
In  addiUon,  credit  wlU  become  leas  avail- 
able, partictilarly  to  marginal  and  low-In- 
come customers. 

The  Worley  statement  summarizes  my 
concerns  in  the  whole  area  of  credit  leg- 
islation. At  this  point  we  simply  do  not 
comprehend  the  anatomy  of  credit  Thus, 
there  is  danger  that,  in  pursuing  the 
laudable  course  of  consumer  protection, 
we  may  really  be  legislating  higher  prices 
and  lower  credit  availability.  In  short, 
we  could  weU  throw  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath  water. 

That  is  why  I  again  urge  Congress  to 
sit  tight  imtil  the  National  Commission 
on  Consiuner  Finance  makes  its  report 
in  July  1972.  With  tiie  facts  In  hand 
we  will  then  be  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  see  what,  if  anything,  needs  to 
be  done  about  this  important  and  sensi- 
tive issue. 


SPEEDY  TRIAL 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  of  all  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  our  citizens  by  the 
Constitution,  few  have  been  so  ne^ected 
and  ignored  as  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial. 
I  would  hope  that  no  Member  of  C<xi- 
gress  need  be  reminded  of  the  crowded 
Jails,  clogged  court  calendars,  and 
chronic  injustice  that  is  bred  by  the  de- 
nial of  this  basic  constitutional  right. 
These  problems  have  become  so  serious 
that  our  entire  system  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice has  itself  been  placed  on  trial. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  these  problems  will  deter- 
mine to  a  significant  degree  whether 
Americans  can  long  remain  a  truly  free 
people.  For  a  constitution  is  worthless  if 
it  can  be  maligned  or  ignored  at  will ;  the 
laws  are  meaningless  if  those  who  violate 
them  go  unpunished;  a  so-called  sys- 
tem of  Justice  which  is  powerless  to  in- 
sure that  Justice  is  done  is  not  worthy  of 
respect.  It  breeds  contempt  for  law,  and 
contempt  for  law  is  a  fatal  illness  for  a 
democracy. 

We  are  perilously  close  to  seeing  those 
very  circumstances  come  to  pass.  Persons 
guilty  of  heinous  crimes  remain  free 
while  others  presumed  innocent  languish 
indefinitely  behind  bars  awaiting  trial. 
Heavier  caseloads  plus  19th-cei]^ury 
management  techniques  have  overbur- 
dened many  of  our  courts  to  the  point  of 
colli^Ke. 

Obviously,  Congress  cannot  remain 
idle  in  the  face  of  such  a  crists.  Moreover, 
our  actions  must  be  ddlberate.  prudent 
and  wise.  Our  goal  cannot  be  merely  to 
halt  the  spread  of  crime  in  America;  it 


must  be  to  stem  that  tide  while  reaf- 
firming our  commitment  to  oonstitu- 
tional  principles  of  government  artri  our 
Nation's  fundamental  and  traditional  re- 
spect for  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  all 
its  citizens. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  Just  as  the  problem  of 
crime  is  tremendously  comidex,  so  we 
should  cot  expect  its  solution  to  be  a  sim- 
ple matter.  In  dealing  with  criminalB  and 
criminal  acts,  neither  the  mailed  fist  nor 
the  velvet  filove  is  a  satisfact<Mry  re- 
q^onse.  We  must  be  especially  wary  of 
so-called  panaceas  which  are  often 
thrust  before  us  as  happoied  with  no- 
knock  searches  and  preventive  detention 
in  last  year's  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill.  Such  schemes  cannot  perform  mir- 
acles in  controlling  crime.  They  contrib- 
ute nothing  but  disappointmoit.  frus- 
tration, and  injustice.  More  seriously, 
while  touted  as  an  effort  to  sever  the  Hy- 
dra's head  of  crime  from  American  so- 
ciety, such  panaceas  trample  upon  cher- 
ished constitutional  guarantees  and  serve 
only  to  compound  and  multiply  our  prob- 
lems. 

To  combat  crime  effectively  in  this 
country  our  sword  must  be  double-edged. 
On  the  one  hand,  American  society  must 
be  protected  from  the  violence  and  de- 
pravity of  its  criminal  slement.  No  one 
believes  this  any  more  strtmgly  tha.^  i  do, 
having  served  14  years  as  a  Judge  in  my 
home  State  of  North  Carolina.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  must  be  meticulous 
in  our  efforts  to  insure  that  zxi  citizen 
of  the  United  States  shall  ever  wrongly 
be  deprived  of  the  blessings  of  his  free- 
dom. If  we  are  to  have  true  Justice  in 
this  land,  we  must  commit  ourselves 
equally  to  these  two  principles. 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  objective 
of  all  criminal  proceedings  must  always 
be  equal  Justice  under  law.  To  assure 
that  result  we  must  address  ourselves  to 
each  of  the  many  complex  and  specific 
problems  confronting  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary and  se^  s<duUons  for  each  of  them 
Only  in  this  manner  may  we  truly  reform 
our  system  of  Federal  criminal  Justice 
and  provide  society  with  an  effective,  vi- 
able apparatus  for  administering  Justice. 

One  such  problem  Is  the  lack  of  speedy 
trials  in  Federal  criminal  cases.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  problem  I,  along  with  48 
cosponsors  of  both  parties  who  repre- 
sent the  entire  spectrum  of  views  on  the 
problem  of  crime,  have  introduced  S.  895, 
a  bill  which  would  make  speedy  trials  a 
reality.  This  bill  does  not  force  us  to 
make  that  false  choice  we  hear  so  much 
about — "the  rights  of  criminals  or  the 
rights  of  society."  Instead,  the  speedy 
trials  the  bill  requires  would  fulfill  Uie 
sixth  amendment's  guarantee  to  accused 
persons,  and  it  would  also  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  larger  community  by  pro- 
viding for  the  prompt  disposition  of 
criminal  cases  and  greater  supervision  of 
defendants  coi  bail  while  awaiting  trial. 

Despite  its  widespread  sujiport.  S.  895 
is  no  panacea,  and  it  has  never  been 
touted  as  such.  I^ieedy  trial  alone  will 
not  end  crime  in  this  country.  But  it  Is  a 
necessary,  reasonable,  and  long  overdue 
step  in  the  rig^t  direction.  And  while  the 
principles  embodied  in  S.  895  are  emi- 
nently sound,  the  bill  itself  may  need 
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some  refinement.  8.  895  Is  Intended  to  be 
a  blueprint — a  working  document  to  be 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  Judges,  at- 
torneys, and  other  legal  experts  for  their 
comments  and  suggestions. 

To  further  the  process  of  revision,  the 
Constitutional  Rls^ts  Subcommittee  held 
an  Initial  3  days  of  hearings  on  8.  895  In 
mid-July.  Several  of  my  eoUeagoes  in 
the  Senate  who  share  my  vital  concern 
about  this  matter  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  or  submitted  statements 
for  the  record.  In  addition,  several  other 
distinguished  and  knowledgeable  persons 
shared  their  ideas  with  the  subcommit- 
tee. One  such  witness  was  Jiidge  Albert 
Lee  Stephens,  /'r.,  chief  Judge  of  the 
UJ3.  District  Court  for  the  Central  Dis- 
trict of  California,  who  testified  that  in 
the  past  year  his  district  was  able  to  dis- 
pose of  criminal  cases  in  an  average  of  56 
days  from  the  date  of  indictment.  This 
commendable  record  clearly  shows  that 
speedy  trial  is  not  an  impossible  dream 
even  in  the  busiest  of  our  Federal  dis- 
tricts. 

Judge  Stephens'  testimony,  plus  that 
of  other  witnesses,  demonstrates  that 
while  speedy  trial  is  not  going  to  be  easy 
to  achieve,  neither  is  it  an  xmreachable 
objective.  It  is,  I  am  convinced,  a  goal 
we  can  and  should  start  working  toward 
now.  It  is  far  better  to  make  the  sixth 
amendment  a  reality  now  than  to  suc- 
ciunb  to  the  lure  of  unconstitutional  ex- 
periments with  our  liberties  and  vague 
promises  of  "reforms"  that  are  even  more 
obficiure. 

What  the  testimony  demonstrates 
vividly  is  that  where  the  will  to  achieve 
speedy  trial  exists,  it  can  be  achieved. 
With  the  oame  will  to  move  construc- 
tively on  this  speedy  trial  legislation,  we 
can  give  the  courts  the  necessary  en- 
couragement and  machinery  to  accom- 
plish our  goal.  So  far.  all  those  who  have 
appeared  have  made  constructive  con- 
tributions. It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  all  concerned  will  con- 
tinue in  this  same  fine  spirit. 

The  subcommittee  will  soon  hold  ad- 
ditional hearings  on  S.  895  so  that  a  re- 
vised version  of  the  bill  may  be  brought 
to  the  Senate  floor  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  A  schedule  for  the  further  hearings 
wUl  be  announced  in  the  near  future.  At 
that  time  we  expect  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment -o  have  formulated  its  views  on  the 
problem  of  speedy  trial  and  to  present  its 
recommendations  for  improving  the  bill, 
or  its  alternative  draft  bills. 

In  my  statement  opening  the  hearings 
on  S.  895  on  July  13,  1971. 1  outlined  the 
background  of  the  bill,  the  issues  it 
raises,  and  my  hopes  for  it  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcou),  as  follows: 
Statxicxmt  ov  Ssnatob  Sak  J.  Bbviit.  Jb. 
Today  the  Sub<x>inmltt«e  on  Constitution- 
al Rights  opens  the  Initial  phase  of  borings 
on  S.  89S.  a  bill  designed  to  Improve  the 
quality  ot  criminal  Justice  In  America.  More 
precisely.  S.  896  Is  a  bill  to  give  effect  to  the 
Sixth  Amendment  right  to  a  speedy  trial  tor 
persons  charged  with  offenses  against  the 
United  States  and  to  reduce  the  dangvr  of 
recidivism  by  strengthening  the  8up«rrUlon 
over  persons  released  pending  their  appear- 
ance to  answBr  ohargee  of  pending  appear. 


ThsM  will  be  th«  first  Senate  hearings  on 
any  speolflo  leglalatlve  proposal  to  bring 
about  mteedy  trials  for  all  federal  criminal 
suq>ectB.  Our  primary  objective  la  to  elimi- 
nate the  long  and  unnecessary  dtiay  between 
arrests  and  trials  which  has  been  *T^i»*<"g 
an  imduly  high  price  both  from  Indlviduala 
aoctised  of  crime  and  from  a  society  deprirad 
of  a  swift,  sure  and  fair  system  of  criminal 
Justice. 

nue  I  of  S.  89fi  seeks  to  aehleva  that  goal 
by  requiring  each  Federal  Distriot  Court  to 
establiah  a  plan  for  holding  trials  within  00 
days  of  an  Indictment  or  information.  De- 
partures from  the  60-day  requirements  would 
be  allowed  but  only  on  limited  grotmds  such 
as  a  defendant's  imavallablllty  or  a  judiolal 
finding  that  the  ends  of  Justice  cannot  other- 
wise be  met. 

The  q}eedy  trial  provisions  of  this  part  of 
the  bill  apply  in  four  stages:  first,  to  those 
persons  accused  of  serious  felonies  and  not 
released  prior  to  trial;  second,  to  those  ac- 
cused of  serious  felonies  and  released  prior 
to  trial;  third,  to  those  acciised  of  other 
felonies  and  not  released;  and  finally,  to 
all  other  persons  accused  of  nonpetty 
offenses. 

Title  I  requires  each  district  court  to  es- 
tablish plans  for  the  implementation  of  the 
speedy  trial  requirements  of  the  legislation 
and  the  Sixth  Amendment.  It  also  provides 
for  the  report  to  Congress  of  the  funds  and 
personnel  needed  to  Implement  the  q>eedy 
trial  reqiUrements. 

The  requirement  of  a  plan  and  of  a  de- 
tailed report  on  the  requirements  needed  to 
achieve  speedy  trial  Is  possibly  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  bill.  It  wUl  for  the  first 
time  require  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  to  make  a  comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  their  resources  and  their  require- 
ments for  an  efficiently  functioning  criminal 
Justice  system.  They  will  then  present  to 
Congress  their  evaluation  of  the  raooxiroea 
which  they  find  lacking.  Congress  then  will 
make  Its  own  comprehensive  assessment  of 
the  resources  necessary  to  asexire  speedy  and 
fair  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  Hie 
choice  then  will  be  clear.  If  we  desire  a  mod- 
em, efficient,  and  well-nm  Judicial  system — 
one  which  will  truly  and  effectively  perform 
its  function  of  punishing  and  rehabilitating 
lawbreakers  and  deterring  crime— w«  will 
know  what  It  will  cost  and  how  much  of  an 
effort  iB  required.  If  the  Nation  truly  wants 
law  and  order,  and  not  merely  a  panacea,  it 
will  pay  that  cost. 

One  certain  result  of  providing  speedy 
trials  for  all  criminal  suspects  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion In  pretrial  crime.  To  reduce  the  danger 
of  pretrial  offenses  even  further,  S.  88S  con- 
tains a  second  title  which  would  ensure  clos- 
er and  more  effective  supervision  of  perecms 
released  on  ball. 

The  provisions  of  Title  n  are  expressly  de- 
signed to  enhance  operation  of  the  Ball  Be- 
form  Act  of  1960.  Title  n  would  establish 
demonstration  "Pretrial  Services  Agencies"  in 
five  districts,  including  the  District  of  Co- 
Itunbia.  The  agencies  would  be  req>onsible 
for  making  ball  reconmiendatlons,  for  super- 
vising and  controlling  persons  rtieased  on 
ball,  for  assisting  in  the  providing  of  medi- 
cal, employment,  and  other  services  to  these 
persons,  and  for  performing  other  functions 
designed  to  ensiire  the  reduction  of  pretrial 
crime,  nonappearance  for  trial,  and  tinneoes- 
sary  pretrial  detention. 

Title  n  would  Implement  important  rec- 
ommendations of  the  many  committees 
which  have  examined  the  operation  of  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  and  would  minimise  the 
temptations  to  crime  and  futtire  delinquency 
in  the  pretrial  period.  With  its  recently  in- 
creased resfmnslbllitles  and  added  personnel 
and  resources,  the  D.C.  Ball  Agency  might 
well  be  e:q>anded  into  one  such  modti  pre- 
trial services  agency.  I  believe  the  provisions 
of  this  tiUe,  together  with  the  q>Mdy  trial 


provisions  of  Title  I,  will  substantially  «Um- 
inate  the  problem  of  crime  en  baU. 

S.  896  is  vlrtuaUy  Identloal  to  a  bUl,  & 
3936,  which  SenatOTs  Hart,  Bayh,  Hughes  and 
former  Senator  Toung  and  I  introduced  on 
June  9,  1970.  The  only  dlflercnoe  is  that  the 
new  bill  does  not  provide  for  speelflo  addi- 
tional penalties  for  crimes  oommlttad  wliUe 
a  defendant  was  released  awaiting  trial.  That 
provision.  Title  n  of  S.  3936,  reoelvsd  suf- 
ficient unfavorable  comment  last  year  fn»n 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
from  the  experts  whose  oomments  we  ao- 
llcltad  to  warrant  its  removal  for  separate 
study  by  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee. In  all  other  respects  the  bill  re- 
mains unchanged. 

Tlie  lesson  we  should  have  learned  long 
before  now  on  the  need  for  speedy  Justice 
was  stated  many  centuries  ago  by  Xoolesl- 
astee.  the  preacher,  when  he  said : 

"Because  sentence  against  an  evil  deed  is 
not  excuted  speedily,  the  heart  of  the  sons 
of  men  is  fully  set  to  do  evU." 

Clearly,  we  ou{^t  to  try  those  accused  ot 
evil  deeds  ^>eedlly  and  then  punish  with 
dlqMtch  those  who  are  actually  found  to 
have  committed  the  evil  deeds.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  can  achieve  this  objective  if 
we  are  willing  to  devote  but  a  small  measiire 
of  our  enMgy,  Ingenuity,  and  rMOuroes  to  the 
job. 

S.  896  is  unique  in  that  It  offers  us  a  con- 
crete and  workable  proposal  for  breathing 
life  Into  the  Sixth  Amendment  speedy  trial 
guarantee.  It  Is  not  just  another  echo  of  a 
tired,  empty  slogan  about  that  long-neglected 
constitutional  right. 

Many  of  the  26  Senators  who  ultimatdy 
Joined  In  eponsoring  S.  8936  last  year  and 
many  of  the  48  Senators  who  have  already 
joined  In  sponsoring  Its  successor,  S.  886,  be- 
lieve that  these  legislative  proposals  offer 
a  viable  and  clearly  constitutional  alterna- 
tive to  the  unwise  and  unconstitutional 
scheme  of  preventive  detention  pushed  so 
vigorously  by  the  Justice  Department  last 
session.  However,  a  ntmiber  of  other  ooepon- 
Bors  of  the  speedy  trial  bills  supported  both 
the  Justice  Department's  preventive  deten- 
tion eq>erlment  for  the  District  of  0(d\unbla 
and  speedy  trial.  Thus,  there  Is  no  need  to 
consider  this  bill  In  the  emotionally  charged 
context  of  preventive  detention.  No  matter 
What  one's  views  on  preventive  detention 
happen  to  be.  we  all  recognise  that  achiev- 
ing speedy  trial  Is  vital. 

Rather  than  dweU  on  our  differences,  I 
think  it  Is  much  more  Important  to  remem- 
ber that  within  the  Senate,  both  ardent  op- 
ponents and  staunch  advocates  of  preventive 
detention  are  numbered  among  the  coepon- 
sors  of  S.  896.  Irrespective  of  our  views  on 
preventive  detention,  we  have  found  a  com- 
mon groimd  on  which  we  can  stand  in  the 
effort  to  achieve  more  effective  criminal  Jus- 
tice. I  believe  this  luilted  stand  is  possible 
because  all  of  us  share  the  basic  conviction 
that  the  road  to  the  solution  to  the  problem 
of  crime  on  ball  and.  Indeed,  to  the  general 
crime  problem,  lies  in  the  speedy  trial  of 
all  those  accused  and  the  swift  and  sure 
punishment  of  the  guilty. 

There  are  a  number  of  encouraging  signs 
on  the  horizon  which  lead  me  to  believe  that 
the  time  for  speedy  trial  hearings  has  ar- 
rived. These  signals  idso  have  convinced  me 
that  the  time  Is  at  band  when  we  shall 
overcome  the  obstacles  of  trial  delay  which 
have  been  exacting  an  unduly  high  price 
from  accused  and  society  alike. 

In  the  short  space  of  time  since  S.  896 
was  introduced  on  February  32  of  thU  year, 
a  total  of  48  Senators  have  joined  in  this 
significant  effort  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
o\ir  troubled  criminal  Justice  system,  "nils 
indicates  to  me  that  the  Senate  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation  sincerely  want  to  solve 
one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  ot  our  day. 
The  Senate  and  the  people  want  legislative 
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action  to  enforce  the  Constitution  and  not 
Just  an  empty  slogan  which  perverts  it. 

Another  encouraging  sign  is  the  tremen- 
dous imsolidted  response  from  private  Indi- 
viduals, groups,  and  newspapers  across  the 
land  to  the  introduction  of  S.  8936  last  ses- 
sion and  S.  896  this  session.  That  response 
shows  that  the  people  of  our  ooimtry  have 
long  been  ooimtlng  the  cost  to  society  of  un- 
reasonable delay.  It  demonstrates  that  they 
recognise  the  need  for  a  major  overhaul  of 
our  judicial  machinery  and  that  they  are 
looking  to  us  for  the  imaginative  leadership 
necessary  to  achieve  the  task.  Perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  it  shows  that  th^  share 
our  commitment  to  attain  the  goal  of  4>eedy 
trial.  A  selection  of  these  letters,  editorials 
and  statements  will  be  Inserted  In  the  hear- 
ing record. 

Another  encouraging  signal  lies  In  the 
overwhelmingly  favorable  response  ths  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  received  to 
its  solicitation  of  views  from  a  wide  variety 
of  experienced  pec^le  in  the  criminal  Justice 
firid.  Kndorsement  of  the  objectives  and 
principles  smbodied  in  the  bUl  has  often 
been  accompanied  by  constructive  sugges- 
tions for  its  improvement.  For  example,  we 
have  had  recommendations  for  extension  of 
the  60-day  limit  to  90  days,  for  a  speedy 
Indictment  provision,  for  elimination  of  un- 
necessary delay  in  criminal  appeals  and  for 
Imposition  of  sanctions  against  unreason- 
aUy  dilatory  defense  counsel.  The  Subcom- 
mittee has  welcomed  such  comments  and 
suggestions  and  will  give  all  of  them  dose 
and  careful  attention  during  the  course  of 
these  hearings.  A  representative  group  of 
the  many  letters  we  have  received  will  be 
Included  in  the  hearing  record. 

Fewer  than  three  weeks  after  8.  895  was 
Introduced,  the  President  made  plain  his  own 
commitment  to  speedy  trial  at  the  National 
Conference  on  the  Judiciary,  an  assemblage 
of  prominent  Judges,  lawyers,  and  educators. 
On  that  occasion  he  said : 

"The  foimdeiB  of  this  Nation  wrote  these 
words  into  the  Bill  of  Rights:  'the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial.'  The  word  'speedy'  was  nowhere  modi- 
fled  or  watered  down.  We  have  to  assume  they 
meant  exactly  what  they  said — a  speedy  trial. 

"It  Is  not  an  lnq>ossible  goal.  In  criminal 
cases  in  Oreat  Britain  today,  most  accused 
persons  are  brought  to  trial  within  60  days 
after  arrest.  Most  appeals  are  decided  within 
three  months  after  they  are  filed." 

He  also  said  : 

"Justice  delayed  Is  not  only  justice 
denied — It  Is  also  justice  circumvented.  Jus- 
tice mocked,  and  the  system  of  Jiistice  under- 
mined." 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  the  President 
Is  firmly  dedicated  to  both  the  principle  and 
practice  of  speedy  trial.  His  dedication  vrlll 
enhance  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  viable  legisla- 
tive solution  to  the  problem. 

In  addition  to  the  strong  backing  for 
speedy  trial  already  displayed  by  the  Senate 
and  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  heartening  to  know  that  we  also  have  the 
Chief  Justice  of  t^e  United  Stages  Supreme 
Coxirt  with  us  In  the  effort.  In  his  address  to 
the  American  Bar  Association  on  the  state 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  in  August  of  last 
year.  Chief  Justice  Burger  said: 

"If  ever  the  law  is  to  have  genuine  deter- 
rent effect  on  the  criminal  conduct  giving  us 
Immediate  concern,  we  must  make  some  dras- 
tic changes.  The  most  simple  and  obvlovis 
remedy  is  to  give  the  coiurts  the  manpower 
and  tools — Including  the  prosecutors  and  de- 
fense lawyers — to  try  criminal  cases  within 
60  days  after  indictment  and  let  us  see  what 
happens.  I  predict  It  would  sharply  reduce 
the  crime  rate. 

"Bffldency  must  never  be  the  controlling 
test  of  criminal  J\istice  but  the  work  of  the 
courts  can  be  efficient  without  Jeop<utlizing 
basic  safeguards.  Indeed  the  delays  in  trials 
are  often  one  of  the  gravest  threats  to  in- 


dividual rights.  Both  the  accused  and  the 
public  are  entitled  to  a  prompt  trial." 

In  declaring  that  criminal  trials  within  60 
days  would  sharply  reduce  the  crime  rata  and 
that  both  the  accused  and  the  public  have  a 
fundamental  right  to  speedy  trial,  the  Chief 
Jtistlce  plainly  enunciated  two  consununate 
truths  which  neither  the  legislature,  nor  the 
Judiciary,  nor  the  executive  can  Ignore  any 
longer. 

Recently,  we  have  seen  some  encouraging 
signs  emerge  from  within  the  Judiciary  both 
at  Federal  and  State  levels.  On  January  6, 
1971.  the  Judicial  Covmcll  of  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  promulgated  a  series  of 
new  speedy  trial  rules  for  the  Federal  courts 
of  the  Second  Circuit.  This  action  assumes 
great  significance  v^en  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  Second  Circuit  contains  the  South- 
em  District  of  New  York  which  Is  one  of  the 
biwlest  Federal  district  courts  In  the  land. 

The  new  rules  reqxilre  that  the  UJ3.  attor- 
ney must  be  ready  for  trial  of  an  \mcon- 
victed,  detained  defendant  within  90  days 
of  detention.  If  not.  the  defendant  is  to  be 
released,  unless  exceptional  clrciunstancee 
appear.  The  rules  also  require  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  ready  for  trial  In  all  cases  within 
6  months  from  the  date  of  arrest,  service  of 
summons,  detention,  or  filing  of  a  complaint 
or  a  formal  charge,  whichever  is  earliest. 
Otherwise,  the  case  shall  be  dismissed  upon 
motion  of  the  defendant  or  the  district  court. 
The  rules  also  give  a  clear  priority  generally 
to  criminal  cases  and  particularly  to  detained 
defendants  and  detained  defendants  believed 
to  present  unusual  risks.  In  announcing  the 
rules,  the  Circuit  Judicial  Coimcil  stated : 

"The  deterrence  of  crime  by  prompt  pros- 
ecution of  charges  Is  frxistrated  whenever 
there  Is  a  delay  in  the  disposition  of  a  case 
which  is  not  required  for  some  good  reason. 
The  general  observance  of  law  rests  largely 
upon  a  respect  for  the  process  of  law  enforce- 
ment. When  the  process  Is  slowed  down  by 
repeated  delays  In  the  disposition  of  charges 
for  which  there  is  no  good  reason,  public  con- 
fide •■•.ce  is  serloiisly  eroded." 

A  copy  of  the  Second  Circuit  niles  and  the 
statement  of  the  Circuit  Council  will  appear 
m  the  appendix  of  the  hearing  record. 

In  another  development  within  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Rules, 
appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  has  recommended  two  alternative  pro- 
posals on  speedy  trial  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference Standing  Committee  on  Rules  of 
Practice  and  Procedure.  On  March  81,  1971 
Judge  Albert  Marls,  Chairman  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  circulated  the  two  proposals 
to  members  of  the  bench  and  bar  for  com- 
ment and  requested  responses  not  later  than 
July  1, 1971  because  "the  serious  delay  In  the 
disposition  of  criminal  ...  in  many  districts 
Is  rightly  a  matter  of  immediate  concern  to 
the  Congress  and  the  country  at  large.  .  .  ." 
A  final  rei>ort  Is  soon  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  for  Its  consideration. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  this  manifestation  of 
serious.  If  somewhat  belated,  concern  about 
finding  a  practical  solution  to  the  sluggish 
operation  of  our  criminal  Justice  system. 

Both  of  the  recommended  proposals  would 
seek  speedier  trials  by  amending  Rule  46  of 
the  Federal  Rules  on  CMmlnal  Procedure. 
They  follow  the  general  pattern  set  forth  In 
S.  896.  The  first  one  would  require  each  dis- 
trict to  conduct  a  study  and  prepare  a  plan 
for  speedy  disposition  of  criminal  cases.  While 
this  version  of  the  rules  sets  no  time  limits, 
it  would  require  each  district  plan  to  Include 
"rules  relating  to  time  limits."  S.  886  would 
require  each  district  to  eatablisb  a  olalm 
suited  to  Its  own  needs  tut  goes  beyond  the 
proposed  nile  by  setting  an  actual  Urns  limit 
and  by  p>rovlding  a  sanction  In  the  event  of 
non-compliance  with  the  time  limit. 

The  second  alternative  adopts  the  spe- 
cific time  limit  approach  of  8.  896,  although 
the  periods  are  dlffeient  and  may  be  modi- 
fled  by  each  district.  But  again  ths  proposed 


rule  laoks  firmness  because  it  does  not  have 
the  sanctions  which  would  be  imposed  by  8. 
895  for  non-compliance  with  the  time  limits. 

While  both  propoeals  are  lacking  in  an  es- 
sential Ingredient — saxictlons  for  non-com- 
pliance— they  nevertheleas  constitute  an  en- 
couraging sign  on  tlie  judicial  horlxca.  A 
copy  of  the  proposed  changes  In  Rule  46  wiU 
be  Included  In  the  hearing  record. 

At  the  State  level,  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  highest  court  In  that  State,  has 
sought  to  set  Its  own  house  In  ord«'  by 
boldly  following  the  pattern  set  by  the  Judi- 
cial Council  of  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  It  announced  new  rules  in  Vaj 
which  will  require  release  on  ball  of  nearly 
all  defendants  whose  trials  have  not  begun 
within  90  days  of  their  arrest  and  the  out- 
right dismissal  of  defendants  who  have  not 
been  brought  to  trial,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  within  6  months  of  their  arrest. 
In  recognition  of  the  Immediate  adminis- 
trative and  financial  burden  the  rules  would 
Impose,  the  effective  date  for  the  new  court 
rules  is  May  of  1972.  The  New  York  rules 
will  be  Inserted  In  the  appendix. 

Another  development  at  the  state  level  was 
reported  In  The  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday, 
July  6.  1971.  The  Post  article  related  the 
beginning  of  a  90-day  experiment  for  King 
County.  Washington,  which  sets  an  outside 
time  limit  of  41  days  from  arrest  to  trial. 

The  experiment  for  King  County,  which 
Includes  the  city  of  Seattle,  has  been  pushed 
by  Superior  Court  Judge  David  W.  Soukup 
who  has  Indicated  that  the  new  rules  are 
sufficiently  fiezlble  to  allow  exceptions  for 
complicated  cases.  The  rules  set  forth  a  time- 
table for  filing  charges,  arraignment,  and 
preliminary  hearing  with  trial  occurring  not 
later  than  the  4l5t  day  following  arrest. 

ITie  stated  objective  of  the  new  niles  Is  to 
eliminate  the  problems  which  emanate  from 
long  delay,  such  as  Imprisonment  of  defend- 
ants not  yet  convicted,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
crime  by  those  released  prior  to  trial,  on  the 
other.  The  Post  article  about  the  King  County 
plan  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

Concern  about  speedy  trial  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  brought  sharply  Into 
focus  within  the  past  few  months  by  a  court 
Judge's  order  for  release  on  recognizance  of 
a  defendant  formerly  Incarcerated  without 
trial  In  the  District  of  Colxmibla  Jail  for  two 
months.  The  judge  said  that  "simple  Justice" 
demanded  release  even  though  he  had  some 
misgivings  about  the  defendant's  Indlna- 
tlon  to  return  for  trial.  He  made  It  clear  that 
the  accused  should  not  pay  for  the  slna  of 
others.  The  Judge  pointed  an  accusing  finger 
for  dilatory  tactics  in  the  direction  of  Oov- 
emment  prosecutors,  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  the  court- 
^polnted  defense  coimsel.  This  action 
should  serve  as  fair  notice  to  all  that  the 
District  of  Coltmibla  Superior  Court  Intends 
to  speed  up  the  wheels  of  Justice.  With  the 
Increased  niunber  of  Judges  provided  by  the 
recent  District  of  Columbia  court  reorgani- 
zation, the  public  and  the  Congreas  should 
tolerate  nothing  short  of  trials  within  00 
days. 

In  the  VA.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  we  are  fortimate  to  have  as 
Chief  Judge.  Edward  M.  Cunan,  a  staunA 
believer  In  the  need  for  speedy  trials.  As  a 
witness  at  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  in  February  of  1808  and 
again  In  a  letter  to  me  on  October  7. 1870,  be 
said: 

"There  Is  no  more  effective  datecrent  to 
crime  than  a  speedy  trial  and  swift  punlsb- 
ment  for  the  guilty." 

In  his  letter,  he  also  advised  me  that  he 
fully  expected  the  Federal  district  courts  here 
to  meet  a  60-day  limit,  without  additional 
manpower,  upon  completion  of  local  court 
reorganization. 

In  addition,  many  of  our  courts  already 
have  exemplary  records  in  this  field.  For 
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tbam.  XMlther  Ie(Ul*tl(Hi  nor  court  rulM  need 
be  ImpoaetL  In  a  recent  letter  from  Chief 
Judfe  Albert  Stephens,  Jr.,  of  the  ITJ3.  DU- 
trlct  CXmrt  for  the  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  toeludeB  the  dty  of  Loe  An- 
getea.  I  learned  that  for  the  flrat  7  months  of 
fiscal  yaw  1970-71,  the  average  number  of 
days  elapsing  frc»n  the  date  of  arraignment 
to  disposition  was  only  S4A  days.  That  com« 
mendable  record  shows  that  speedy  trial  can 
be  a  reality  even  In  the  busiest  of  districts. 
I  shall  Include  In  the  hearing  record  the 
information  which  Judge  Stephens  forwarded 
to  me. 

Oonoem  on  the  part  of  the  nation's  Judi- 
ciary Is  vital,  for  It  U  to  the  courts  that  we 
must  look  for  ultimate  enforcement  of  the 
constitutional  guarantee  as  well  as  for  strict 
application  of  the  rules  which  may  be  laid 
down  by  Oongreas  and  state  legislatures.  The 
kind  of  initiative  dlsfdayed  by  the  Second 
Circuit  Ooiirt  of  Appeslw  and  by  the  New 
Tork  Court  of  Appeals,  the  King  Coiinty 
Court,  some  of  our  fedanl  district  courts, 
and  others,  will  serve  as  a  useful  adjunct  to 
the  legislative  efTorts  of  the  Congress  and  of 
State  legislatures  throughout  the  country 
who  tackle  the  problem  of  trial  delay. 

But  It  Is  clear  that  Congress  must  also 
act,  for  there  is  a  limit  to  what  the  Judiciary 
can  do  on  Its  own.  Congress  has  been  work- 
ing to  provide  the  leadership  necessary  to 
make  speedy  trial  a  reality.  This  leadership  Is 
being  demonstrated  In  the  House  as  well  as 
In  the  Senate. 

During  the  past  four  months,  five  bills 
have  been  Introduced  In  the  House:  H.B. 
Go64  by  Mr.  Matsrinaga;  H.R.  7107  by  Mr. 
Mlkva  with  16  other  coeponsors;  HJl.  7108, 
also  by  Mr.  fiflkva  with  30  other  coeponsors; 
HJl.  7624  by  Mr.  Chaj-Ies  Wilson;  and  HJl. 
7788  by  Mr.  Iillkva  with  4  othei'  ooqiMnaors. 
I  understand  that  hearings  are  planned  by 
the  Hotise  Judiciary  Committee  In  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

I  believe  that  all  of  these  encoxiraglng  signs 
which  I  have  just  mentioned  show  that  the 
time  for  action  Is  at  hand.  The  public  con- 
fidence must  be  restored.  We  In  the  Congress 
can  do  much  to  restore  It  by  setting  the  leg- 
islative machinery  in  motion  with  the  objec- 
tive of  enacting  a  bill  like  S.  896.  In  so  doing 
we  can  not  only  provide  speedy  trials  for  all 
Federal  criminal  suspects  but  also  establish 
a  model  worthy  of  emulation  by  States  ex- 
periencing similar  problems. 

To  many  people,  and  I  Include  myself 
among  them.  It  Is  a  strange  paradox  that 
the  untried,  unconvicted  suspects,  presumed 
Innocent,  often  seem  to  have  the  most  dUS- 
eult  time  of  all  those  enmeshsd  In  our  crlm- 
InM  Justice  system.  Life  Magadne  recently 
told  the  story  of  a  defendant  who  had  been 
In  Jail  for  ten  months  while  awaiting  trial. 
In  a  conversation  with  his  lawyer,  he  was 
told  that  If  he  entered  a  guilty  plea,  the 
likely  sentence  was  one  year.  With  credit  for 
his  good  behavior,  the  defendant  could  plead 
g\illty,  and,  having  already  served  his  sen- 
tence, could  walk  out  a  free  man.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  maintained  his  Innocence 
and  Insisted  on  trial,  he  would  spend  more 
time  In  Jail  prior  to  trial  and  would  probably 
get  a  stUfM-  sentence  If  he  aho\ild  be  found 
guilty.  The  Ukflled  defendant  could  not  be- 
lieve his  predicament.  Life  quoted  him  as 
saying: 

"Tou  mean  if  I'm  guilty,  I  get  oat,  but  If 
rm  Innocent  I  stay  In  Jail?" 

This  Is  the  strange  paradox  that  often 
arises  when  a  defendant  Is  not  given  a  speedy 
trial  and  Is  not  allowed  or  cannot  afford  ball. 
It  Is  like  the  discussion  between  two  char- 
acters In  a  scene  from  "The  Dutchess  of 
Padua"  by  Oscar  WUde: 

"Tatn  CrrizsM.  They  will  try  him  first,  and 
sentence  him  afterwards,  will  they  not. 
neighbor  Anthony? 

"SacoNS  CiTXEXN.  Nay,  for  he  might  "Boape 
his  punishment  then;  but  they  wlU  condemn 
him  first  so  that  ha  gets  his  desserU,  and 


give  him  trial  afterwards  so  that  no  In- 
justice Is  dons." 

The  great  Learned  Hand  once  said: 

"IX  w*  are  to  keep  our  democracy,  thwe 
must  be  one  commandment:  Thou  shalt  not 
ration  JusUoe." 

I  fear  that  we  have  come  perilously  close 
to  rationing  Justice  In  this  country.  Unless 
ws  bring  qiUck  and  effective  Improvements 
to  our  criminal  Justice  system,  I  am  certain 
that  we  shall  soon  see  that  commandment 
tragically  broken. 

I  am  oonvlnced  that  we  absolutely  must 
find  a  way  to  accord  the  vast  number  of  in- 
mates who  have  been  Imprisoned  without 
conviction  their  constitutional  right  to  a 
speedy  trlaL  In  doing  so  we  can  effectively 
begin  the  dUBoult  and  urgent  lack  of  correc- 
tional reform  confronting  the  country. 

I  fear  that  there  Is  more  truth  than  fic- 
tion In  the  obeervatlon  that  tall  prison  walla 
better  serve  to  ke^  outsiders  from  seeing 
the  injiistlce  within  than  to  prevent  the  in- 
dividuals within  from  fieelng  or  harming 
society.  I  beUeve  that  society  Itself  commits 
a  disgraceful  crime  when  It  stands  Idly  by 
as  a  mute  witness  while  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment speedy  trial  guarantee  is  rendered 
meaningless  for  thousands  i»ngiii«h|t^g  with- 
out trial  In  overcrowded  prisons. 

When  Oscar  Wilde  poetically  depicted  pris- 
on life  in  "The  Ballad  of  Reading  Oaol, ' 
he  was  recording  existing  conditions  in 
Berkshire  some  76  years  ago.  In  retrospect 
we  can  see  that  he  not  only  gave  us  a  poetic 
and  historically  Interesting  description  of 
an  English  Jail  but  also  enunciated  what 
has  become  a  luilversal  truth  about  Ameri- 
can prisons  when  he  said: 

"The  vUest  deeds  like  poison  weeds 
Bloom  well  in  prison  air; 
It  is  only  what  Is  good  in  man 
That  wastes  and  withers  there. 
Pale  Anguish  keeps  the  heavy  gate. 
And  the  warden  Is  Despair." 

Those  of  us  who  are  sponsoring  S.  805 
propose  to  reduce  the  number  of  persons 
awaiting  trial  In  that  fo\il  atmosphere  by 
giving  them  their  constitutional  right  to  a 
speedy  trial.  It  is  Indeed  a  pathetic  com- 
mentary on  the  criminal  Justice  system  in 
our  country  that  more  than  half  of  the  In- 
mates in  city  and  county  Jails  across  the 
Nation  are  imprisoned  without  having  been 
convicted  of  a  crime.  That  startling  fact 
was  released  Just  a  few  months  ago  after 
a  study  done  for  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistant Administration  to  determine  the 
present  Jail  population  of  our  country. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  one  effective 
path  immediately  available  which  provides 
the  opportunity  for  Congress  to  combat 
crime  and  at  the  same  time  to  dl^lay  our 
fimdamental  concern  for  the  Individual 
rights  guaranteed  to  all  by  the  Constitution. 
Oiu:  unique  opportunity  lies  in  a  return  to 
the  course  set  for  us  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers  who  wrote  the  speedy  trial  guar- 
antee into  the  Sixth  Amendment. 

Forty-eight  of  us  in  this  body  are  now 
backing  S.  886  because  we  believe  that 
speedy  trials  and  active  pretrial  services 
agencies  offer  a  realistic,  effective  and  con- 
stitutional approach  to  the  problems  before 
us.  We  are  no  longer  willing  to  stand  idly 
by  while  the  critios  say  it  cannot  be  done,  for 
we  know  that  It  must  be  done.  The  bill  pro- 
vides the  way  for  each  Federal  district  to 
chart  its  own  course  for  speedy  trials  and 
to  communicate  with  Congress  if  it  requires 
special  aaslstanoe  to  carry  out  the  blU's  pro- 
visions. It  is  a  vehicle  through  which  we 
can  bring  the  long  overdue  Improvements 
into   our  system  of  criminal   Justice. 

Those  of  us  who  have  oosponsored  S.  88S 
realize  that  it  is  not  totally  free  of  prob- 
lems, but  we  are  convinced  that  those  prob- 
lems can  be  successfully  overcome.  Indeed, 
they  must  be  overcome  If  we  are  to  have 
a  q>eedy,  fair  and  effective  system  of  crUn- 


tnal  Justice  tai  this  country.  We  aD  share 
the  firm  conviction  that  S.  S8S  or  similar 
legislation  can  make  our  criminal  jTistioe 
system  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety In  general  and  criminal  suspects  in 
particular. 

At  ths  hearings  ws  begin  today,  S.  885  wlU 
■erve  as  a  focal  pomt  for  our  tnncii^ion  of 
ths  problem  posed  by  the  lack  of  speedy 
trials.  Inltuaiy,  the  problem  will  likely  re- 
ceive more  attention  than  the  q>eciflc  solu- 
tions proposed  in  S.  896.  We  are  more  con- 
cerned with  finding  an  appn^rlate  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  than  enacting  8.  888  in 
its  present  form.  Our  minds  are  open  said 
we  shall  closely  examine  the  vital  issues  at 
hand  and  all  constructive  suggestions  for 
changes  in  the  bill.  I  fully  expect  that  these 
initial  hearings  will  demonstrate  the  need 
for  additional  hearings  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

We  look  forward  to  hearings  from  the  ex- 
pert witnesses  who  have  agreed  to  assist  us 
In  this  Important  task.  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  Justice  Department  will  be  unable 
to  appear  at  this  first  round  of  hearings. 
I  re|^  that  I  am  unable  even  to  reveal  the 
Department's  general  feeling  toward  the 
problem  of  speedy  trial  because  to  date  my 
letters  to  aoloclt  its  views  and  suggestion 
base  gone  unanswered. 

On  September  17,  1970,  I  first  wrote  to 
the  Attorney  General  to  solicit  the  Depart- 
ment's views  on  s.  3836  and  to  invite  sug- 
gestions for  any  changes  it  thought  advis- 
able. I  requested  a  response  by  December  1, 
1070,  if  possible. 

On  October  8,  170,  I  received  a  reply  from 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Klelndlenst  which 
Informed  me  that  the  Department  was  then 
making  a  careful  study  and  evaluation  of 
the  bill  and  that  it  would  make  every  effort 
to  send  comments  to  me  by  December  1. 
1970. 

Having  received  no  reply  by  January  28, 
1971,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Klelndlenst  to  tell  him 
of  my  intention  to  reintroduce  8.  8986  this 
session  and  to  ask  sgaln  for  the  Depart- 
ment's comments.  To  date  I  have  had  no  re- 
q>onse  from  Mr.  Klelndlenst. 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee  staff  have 
been  advised  by  the  Justice  Department  that 
the  Attorney  General  and  his  representatives 
who  are  knowledgable  in  this  area  will  all 
be  abroiul  during  this  opening  rotmd  of  our 
hearing  and  will  thus  be  imable  to  testify. 
We  shall  look  forward  to  having  them  with 
MB  at  our  subsequent  hearings.  Perhaps  the 
Attorney  General  and  those  of  his  assist' 
ants  who  are  attending  the  American  Bar 
Association  meeting  In  London  will  leam 
how  the  English  try  virtually  all  of  their 
criminal  cases  within  60  days. 

Copies  of  my  correspondence  wKh  the 
Justice  Department  alwut  S.  3986,  S.  898 
and  these  hearings  will  be  Included  in  the 
Apoendlx  of  the  record. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  support  develop- 
ing for  this  bill,  ths  Subcommittee  will  give 
thorough  and  deliberate  consideration  to  the 
entire  problem.  As  I  have  lald  on  other  occa- 
sions In  the  past,  in  the  crltieal  area  of  crim- 
inal Justice  and  constitutional  law  the  tamp- 
tatton  to  gain  quick  pMltlcal  triumphs  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  requirement  of  re- 
sponsible legislative  procedure. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  people  whom  we 
repreeent  all  across  the  country  are  looking 
to  us  for  deeds  Instead  of  mere  words.  We 
must  act  now  to  Insure  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment right  to  speedy  trial  for  accused  and 
society  alike.  I  b^eve  that  aU  of  us  can 
unite  with  force  and  common  purpose  be- 
hind a  carefully  drawn  proposal  to  give  re- 
newed vltaUty  to  that  right.  I  hope  these 
hsartngs  will  be  the  first  at  several  majc* 
and  prompt  steps  toward  enactment  of  qwedy 
trial  legial&tlon.  Togethw,  we  can  change  a 
latidahle  but  unattalned  ideal  Into  a  living, 
practical  reaUty. 

While  I  hope  that  these  hearings  wUl  fooos 
prlmarUy  on  qwsdy  trial  and  not  beooms 
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mired  In  the  oontroveisy  over  preventive  de- 
tention. I  brieve  n  Is  necessary  to  bring  ths 
history  of  preventive  detention  up  to  date. 
I  realise  I  take  some  risks  in  this,  but  whUe 
I  would  llks  to  avoid  transforming  this  into 
a  preventive  datentlon  hearing,  that  does  not 
mecuQ  we  must  Ignore  the  oootext,  or  at  least, 
part  of  the  context  of  the  overall  problem. 
On  many  prior  occasions  I  have  made  dear 
my  bdief  that  speedy  trial  represents  a  plain- 
ly coDstltutioBal  alternative  to  preventive  de- 
tention. I  have  repeatedly  voiced  my  objec- 
tions to  the  JusUoe  DepartmeafB  efforts  to 
have  a  preventive  detmtlon  law  enacted,  and 
I  have  been  particularly  crltloal  at  the  legis- 
lative chicanery  in  which  its  representatives 
engaged  In  securing  passage  of  such  a  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  reopen  wounds  from 
prior  battles,  several  facts  should  be  noted 
about  the  operation  of  the  preventive  deten- 
tion law  in  the  Dtstrict  of  Columbia.  When 
the  Department  was  seeking  passage  of  its 
bill,  the  Congress  was  led  to  believe  taiat  such 
a  law  would  vlrtuaUy  solve  the  District's 
crime  problem  and  that  there  were  neither 
constitutional  nor  practical  problems  for 
Congress  to  worry  about.  The  facts  during 
the  past  five  and  one-half  months  tell  a 
somewhat  different  story. 

Preventive  detention  became  available  to 
proeecutors  and  courts  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia when  the  Infamous  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill  took  effect  on  February  1, 
1971.  Out  of  the  first  nine  defendants  against 
whom  the  Justice  Department  sought  to  use 
preventive  detention  only  one  was  being  pre- 
ventively detained  as  of  April  2,  1971.  In  sU 
other  oases  some  intervening  factor  preclud- 
ed preventive  detention  notwithstanding  tlie 
Justice  Department's  most  determined  efforts 
to  use  that  provision. 

Initially,  the  preventive  detention  hearings 
were  open  proceedings.  It  was  then  possible 
to  begin  an  lndl^>ensable  and  thorough  study 
of  the  Department's  efforts  to  Implement 
preventive  detention.  It  has  become  progres- 
sively more  difficult  to  conduct  any  8u<di 
study,  however,  because  of  the  tightened 
cloak  of  secrecy  being  Imposed  on  preventive 
detention  proceedings. 

From  the  open  public  proceeding  which 
prevailed  at  the  first,  and  which  very  likely 
is  required  imder  the  Sixth  Amendment,  the 
procedure  has  shifted  to  a  secret  hearing 
with  Information  available  only  about  the 
alleged  crime  sind  the  result  of  the  hearings. 
Thereafter,  a  Superior  Court  Judge  drew  the 
curtain  even  tighter  when  he  forbade  the 
Government  prosecutors,  defense  attorneys 
and  court  personnel  from  revealing  any  as- 
pect of  the  hearing  including  the  alleged 
crlmee,  name  of  defendants  or  the  results 
of  the  heculng. 

It  was  reprehensible,  Indeed,  ever  to  begin 
this  experiment  with  the  civil  liberUes  of 
District  of  Columbia  citizens.  It  Is  unpardon- 
able to  carry  out  the  experimentation  in 
secret. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  decision  of 
the  District  of  Cdiunbla  Superior  Court,  the 
secrecy  Issue  seems  far  from  settled.  In  the 
only  case  thus  far  to  get  from  the  U.S.  magis- 
trate level  or  the  District  of  Columbia  Su- 
perior Court  levrt  up  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Dlstriot  of  Columbia,  the  Judge 
there  expressed  some  views  showing  consid- 
erable disagreement  with  the  clandestine  ap- 
proach being  used. 

In  that  oaae  a  defendant  had  been  ordered 
Into  preventive  detention  at  a  secret  hearing. 
Two  weAs  later  when  the  grand  Jury  got  the 
case  it  did  not  even  find  sufficient  evidence 
to  return  an  Indictment.  The  defendant's 
counsel  then  sought  release  for  his  client  by 
bringing  a  peUtton  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  to  the  Federal  District  Court. 

At  the  hettflng  on  that  petition,  the  Judge 
spoke  out  against  the  secret  prevuitlve  de- 
tention hearings  and  said  he  feared  they 
would  grow  and  spread  like  a  cancer.  Tba 


Judge  doubted  that  a  secret  preventive  de- 
tention hearing  would  comport  with  the 
Sixth  Amendment  guarantee  of  a  public  trial. 
His  criticism  also  reached  several  other 
practices  apparently  foetsred  by  the  UJ3.  At- 
torney's office  and  aancUoned  by  the  lower 
ooorts.  In  addition  to  the  doak  of  secrecy, 
he  qMdfically  objected  to  the  citation  of 
prior  criminal  records  without  proof  or  docu- 
mentation in  the  coTirt;  the  reliance  on 
hearsay  evidence  by  the  Government  in  try- 
ing to  show  prior  conduct  fen-  detention;  and 
the  failure  to  give  a  defendant  explicit  in- 
structions on  whether  any  testlnKmy  he 
gives  at  the  detention  hearing  may  later  be 
used  against  him. 

A  newq>aper  article  in  The  Waahington 
Pott  for  Sunday,  June  6,  1971,  stated  that 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  (Ace  had  sotight  to  use 
the  law  a  total  of  "about  16  times"  since  its 
effective  date.  It  further  Indicated  that  D.C. 
Superior  Court  Judges  had  approved  preven- 
tive detention  on  only  six  occasions  and  that 
three  of  those  were  subsequently  reversed. 
Of  the  three  held  the  Post  reported  that  one 
had  escaped.  I  have  also  been  Informed  that 
one  of  those  detained  was  without  counsel 
for  more  than  two  weeks  because  the  Clerk's 
ofllce  mislaid  papers  appointing  counsel  for 
him. 

What  a  shame  it  is  that  the  unlimited 
time,  effort,  and  money  spent  by  the  Justice 
Department  In  pushing  preventive  detention 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  through  the 
Congress  and  the  imtold  manpower  and  re- 
sources already  expended  by  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's office  and  the  courts  could  not  have 
been  devoted  to  providing  speedy  trials  for 
all  criminal  suspects  in  the  District  of 
Ooltmihia. 

It  seems  rather  obvious  to  me  that  preven- 
tive detention  has  proved  to  be  a  wholly  un- 
satisfactory approach  to  the  crime  problem 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  fraught 
with  both  constitutional  and  praotloal  dUB- 
cultles. 

I  hope  the  unsatisfactory  experience  wltti 
the  D.C.  law  will  do  something  that  I  have 
otherwise  been  unable  to  achieve — namely, 
persuade  the  Justice  Department  that  fwe- 
ventlve  detention  ought  to  be  confined  for- 
ever in  some  special  branch  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  designed  to  house  legal 
ciulosities.  I  hope  we  can  all  now  begin 
working  together  to  bring  new  vitality  and 
meaning  to  the  Sixth  Amendment  speedy 
trial  guarantee. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  we  have  a  dis- 
tinguished list  of  witnesses  to  help  us  begin 
our  legislative  efforts  on  behalf  of  speedy 
trial.  Numbered  among  them  are  a  former 
assistant  U.S.  Attorney,  Mr.  Dan  Rezneck, 
who  oombines  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
criminal  law  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
demands  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  Judge  Leo 
Oxberger  of  Dee  Moines,  lows,  and  Judge  Al- 
bert Lee  Stephens,  Jr.,  of  Los  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia, both  of  whom  have  tried  speedy  trial 
in  their  own  courts  and  have  found  It  works; 
a  wdl-known  defense  lawyer,  Mr.  Edward 
Bennett  Williams,  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association;  and  other  witnesses  who 
have  been  active  in  trying  to  aohleve  work- 
able qieedy  trial  in  our  nation's  courts. 

I  know  we  will  gain  much  knowledge  and 
understanding  from  their  testimony. 


POLL  FUNDING  FOR  REGIONAL 
MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  13.  1971.  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tdnkey) 
appeared  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  tes- 
tify in  support  of  full  funding  for  the  re- 
gional medical  program.  His  testimony 
pointed  out  with  particular  emphasis  the 
tremendous    accomplishments    of    this 


program,  particularly  in  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, toward  Improving  the  quality  of 
health  care  In  America.  It  is  a  particu- 
larly useful  statement  because  It  demon- 
strates the  kind  of  health  partnership 
which  this  program  has  launched 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Tunnet's  testimony  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko.  as  follows: 

THS    aSOIOIf  AL    ICXDICAL    PSOGKAICS 

(Statement  of  Senator  John  V.  Tunney, 
Democrat,  California,  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Health 
Appropriations,  July  13, 1971) 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  major  prioritlee 
emerging  In  this  Congress  has  to  do  with  the 
health  as  well  as  the  economic  status  of  this 
country.  Several  bills  pending  before  both 
Senate  and  House  Committees  speak  to  this 
issue  and  have  been  the  subject  of  recent 
hearings.  Although  embodying  many  differ- 
ent approcw:he8  which  caQ  for  varying  Fed- 
eral roles,  most  of  these  proposals  share  a 
common  aq>lration  —  that  every  citizen 
should  have  access  to  medical  care  when  he 
needs  it.  This  goal  makes  certain  assump- 
tions. One  is  that  there  are  or  will  be  ade- 
quate medical  resources  and  manpwwer  avail- 
able to  meet  our  needs  when  clearly  this  is 
not  the  case. 

What  troubles  me  is  that  existing  channels 
for  making  meaningful  progress  are  being 
Ignored  or  severely  hampered.  The  Admin- 
istration's health  budget  provides  only  a 
modest  Increase  over  last  year's  level  of  ap- 
propriations, and  slashes  to  the  bone  several 
programs  which  show  the  greatest  promise 
of  tackling  many  elements  of  the  "health 
care  crisis"  referred  to  by  President  Nixon. 
I  refer  specifically  to  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams, known  as  RMP,  over  whose  legislative 
birth  imder  the  Heart  Disease,  Stroke  and 
Cancer  Amendments  of  1965  many  of  you 
presided.  Through  RMP  and  Its  medical 
school  affiliates,  new  medical  techniques  and 
practices  to  combat  these  diseases  have  been 
extended  into  community  hospitals  and  phy- 
sician offices  to  Improve  patient  care.  ITie 
universality  today  of  coronary  care  units 
manned  by  specially  trained  nurses  and  i^y- 
slclans  Is  directly  associated  with  the  66  RMP 
regions.  Similar,  though  perhaps  less  dra- 
matic strides,  have  been  made  in  areas  of 
stroke,  cancer,  radiology,  respiratory  diseases 
and  other  specialized  areas. 

Last  year  the  RMP  thrust  began  shifting 
in  two  respects.  The  program  was  redirected 
(from  its  categorical  orientation)  toward 
several  goals:  Improved  and  expanded  serv- 
ices by  existing  physicians,  nurses,  and 
other  allied  personnel;  Increased  utilization 
of  new  types  of  allied  health  personnel;  new 
and  specific  mechanisms  that  provide  quality 
control  and  improved  standards  and  de- 
creased costs  of  care  In  hospitals,  early  de- 
tection of  disease;  implementation  of  the 
most  efficient  use  of  all  phases  of  medical 
care  technology,  and  support  for  oonsollda. 
tlon  or  reorguLlzatlon  of  health  care  activi- 
ties to  achieve  maximum  effldenoy. 

What  makes  RMP  imlqudy  qualified  to 
take  on  these  reeponslbilltiee  Is  its  frame- 
work. The  program  boasts  large  numbers  of 
physicians  and  related  health  professionals, 
all  working  together  within  a  volunteer 
structure.  This  organizational  pattern  ac- 
tlvsly  encourages  local  determination  at 
needs  and  the  pooling  of  community  re- 
souroes.  In  the  Oallfomla  Region,  for  ex- 
ample, the  RMP  spans  nine  linking,  but  sep- 
arate geographical  areas.  Each  is  served  by 
Its  own  program  which  Is  afllllated  with  one 
of  the  state's  nine  medical  schools. 
At  the  same  time  the  RMP  mission  was 
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enlarged,  the  Department  of  Health,  Bduea- 
tlon  and  Welfare  Instituted  a  abarp  re- 
trenchment program  leading  to  a  13  percent 
slash  acroes  the  board  in  all  the  58  reglona. 
In  the  ba^»t  before  yon  the  Administration 
requests  omy  983  million  for  RUP,  repre- 
senting a  80  percent  reduction  from  the  9100 
million  apprc^nated  by  Congress  for  Fiscal 
year  1971. 

The  Implications  of  stich  alxeable  cuts  are 
far-reaching.  This  current  Fiscal  year  the 
California  Committee  on  Regional  Medical 
Programs  wUl  have  available  only  $6  million 
of  the  $11  million  for  which  they  were  ^- 
proved. 

ICr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  Is  patently  wrong 
to  mandate  a  program  with  so  much  poten- 
tial to  a  token  role  at  a  time  its  accumulated 
expertise  Is  desperately  needed.  In  my  own 
state  RMP  has  reqwnded  with  enthusiasm 
to  Its  new  challengee  and  despite  such  a 
brief  interim  has  made  visible  piogreas. 

This  has  been  recognised  by  the  National 
RUP  Advisory  Committee  which  described 
the  California  Region  as  "a  valuable  national 
laboratory  for  the  solution  of  \irban  and 
rural  medical  care  problems."  Tills  body  sin- 
gled out  for  special  attention: 

The  Region's  outstanding  Involvement  of 
key  members  of  the  health  power  struc- 
ture from  voluntary  health  agencies,  univer- 
sities, medical  schocds  to  oonsrmier  partici- 
pation. 

Its  wide  range  of  activities  at  the  com- 
munity level  and  active  and  efficient  pursuit 
In  involving  other  Federal  programs.  Cur- 
rent progress  as  a  result  of  vigorous  efforts 
to  come  to  grips  with  health  problems  where 
inadequate  services  exist,  such  as  Watts- 
Wlllowbrook,  Northeast  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley, Richmond,  and  East  Palo  Alto. 

Its  imagination  In  developing  and  train- 
ing new  types  of  health  manpower,  includ- 
ing volunteers,  to  augment  available  re- 
sources and  fill  gaps  where  deficiencies  exist. 

Its  enormous  capacity  for  Identification 
of  problems,  for  their  isolation  and  in  the 
design  of  strategic  planning  for  their  solu- 
tions. Exciting  examples  of  innovative  and 
unique  approaches  to  Improvement  of  health 
delivery  services  throughout  the  Region. 

Its  "first-rate"  leadership  and   staffing. 

Last  March  in  a  position  paper  RMP  co- 
ordinators outlined  major  efforts  to  which 
their  programs  could  contribute.  Including 
helping  to  implement  the  Emergency  Health 
Persoiuiel  Act  recently  passed  by  Congress, 
establishing  new  Area  Health  Education 
Centers  as  recommended  by  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education,  meeting  the  health  manpower 
crisis  and  Improving  the  accessibility  of 
health  care  throvigh  regionalizatlon  of  emer- 
gency medical  services,  expansion  of  iirban 
and  rural  primary  care  and  extension  of  re- 
habilitation and  other  specialized  services. 

The  coordinators  also  noted: 

"In  their  short  life  the  RMP*B  have  won 
the  endorsement,  support  and  active  collab- 
oration of  the  practicing  medical  profes- 
sional and  the  other  members  of  the  health 
care  team — the  very  professionals  on  whom 
the  nation  Is  dependent  for  delivery  of  health 
care." 

In  summary,  RMP  has  reached  the  stage 
nationally  where  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  it  enjoys  the  strongest  willing  partner- 
ship between  government  and  the  health  pro- 
viders. I  believe  the  recently  concluded  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Medical  Association  en- 
dorsing RMP  shows  that. 

It  seems  Ironic,  then,  that  I  am  here  to 
dlscxiss  Regional  Medical  programs  at  a  time 
when  the  Congress,  the  Nation's  health  pro- 
viders and  their  patients  an  wish  to  see  RMP 
thrive  and  grow,  and  yet  RMP  Is  threatened 
by  the  puzzling  attitude  toward  health  ex- 
hibited by  the  ciirrent  Administration. 

In  California.  RMP  has  produced  strong, 
positive  resnlta  that  bate  unqoastloQably 


benefited  many  thoiisanda  of  patients.  I 
would  like  to  illustrate  one  speolflo  and 
dramatic  case.  A  year  ago  Charles  Smith,  a 
hard-driving  47-year  old  land  developer  from 
Santa  Rosa,  California,  was  in  the  middle  of 
a  full-scale  heart  attack,  suffering  so  much 
pain  that  he  felt  "like  a  snake  on  a  hot 
rock."  His  doctors  knew  he  could  die  at  any 
moment,  but  one  of  those  doctors  at  Warreok 
Hospital  had  recently  been  involved  In  a 
training  course  conducted  by  the  CallfonUa 
Regional  Medical  Program.  He  got  In  touch 
with  q>eclallsts  In  San  Francisco,  60  miles 
away,  and  made  arrangements  for  Mr.  Smith 
to  undergo  a  new  and  daring  siirglcal  opera- 
tion. His  operation  was  a  success  and  he  re- 
covered. But,  important  as  his  case  is.  it 
demonstrates  something  even  more  vital 
about  the  RMP  ability  to  put  the  right  people 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  to  help 
save  lives. 

In  California  Just  in  the  first  operational 
year  Regional  Medical  Program  procedures 
were  used  to  screen  almost  300,000  patients 
for  high  blood  pressiu'e,  hundreds  of  doctors 
and  nurses  were  trained  to  carry  out  highly 
skilled  life-saving  duties  in  coronary  care 
imits,  and  in  Orange  County  460  Infants  and 
young  children  were  examined  for  suspected 
respiratory  disease.  In  the  first  year  following 
this  RMP  program,  infant  mortality  dropped 
80  percent.  There  were  many  other  dramatic 
benefits  from  RMP. 

These  results  in  my  home  state,  when  mul- 
tiplied by  the  good  work  of  the  other  regions 
throughout  the  Nation,  convince  me  that  we 
would  be  endorsing  a  national  tragedy — and 
a  needless  tragedy  at  that — if  we  were  to  al- 
low the  Regional  Medical  Programs  to  be  cut 
back.  I  believe  It  Imperative  to  provide  RMP 
with  the  full  9180  million  authorized  by  the 
legislation. 

Regional  Medical  Programs  are  no  longer 
confined  to  the  major  categorical  diseases. 
New  directions  are  being  pursued  aggressive- 
ly in  health  manpower  training  activities,  in 
experimental  health  delivery  systems.  In 
health  services  for  the  inner  city  and  rural 
poor  and  for  deprived  minority  groups,  and 
In  other  ways  that  make  flexible  and  effective 
new  use  of  patient  care  capabilities. 

In  California  these  new  directions  Include 
the  devtiopment  of  a  region-wide  plan  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  attack  on  the  prob- 
lems of  kidney  disease.  This  plan  was  drawn 
up  under  RMP  auspices  after  several  months 
of  work  by  the  top  kidney  disease  experts  in 
the  State.  They  produced  a  blueprint  for 
getting  the  best  use  of  limited  resources. 
This  blueprint  will  prevent  duplication  of 
expensive  eqiolpment  from  one  hospital  dis- 
trict to  the  next.  Teams  of  highly-trained 
kidney  experts  can  be  strategically  placed, 
where  they  can  make  available  to  all  pa- 
tients who  need  them  the  new  medical 
skills — Including  kidney  trani^lantation  and 
tissue  typing — to  control  and  turn  back  the 
crippling  and  tragic  loss  we  now  see  for 
kidney  patients.  Under  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams the  planning  has  been  done,  and  the 
Implementation  is  ready  to  begin.  The  Imple- 
mentation will  be  expensive,  but  if  RMP  Is 
cut  back,  will  we  have  the  chance  to  make 
the  progress  we  can  see  ahead? 

In  other  new  directions  in  California  RMP 
has  helped  forge  a  partnership  between  Model 
Cities  planners  and  the  great  talents  that 
reside  In  our  university  system.  The  Univer- 
sity of  California  is  actively  exploring  with  a 
consortium  of  Inner-dty  leaders  the  poeal- 
bUity  of  establishing  a  new  school  for  devel- 
opment of  aUied  health  workers. 

In  northern  California  Indian  health  aides 
are  taking  four-whetf  drive  vehicles  over 
mountainous  back  roads  to  help  tscHated  In- 
dian families. 

At  the  University  of  California  at  one  of 
the  State's  newest  medical  schools  has  sent 
RMP  advisors  out  to  more  than  three-score 
rural  bo^itala— to  all  the  bospttaU  In  Ita 


district — to  offer  services  that  will  help  make 
patients  get  well  more  quickly  and  more 
comfortably. 

Migrant  farm  workers  are  being  screened 
by  the  thousands  In  the  San  Joaquin  Vaney 
under  RMP-sponsored  activities  that  have 
caused  local  government  and  volunteer  agen- 
cies to  set  up  store-front  cUnlca  and  sdf- 
help  programs  In  ghetto  neighborhoods. 

In  the  great  Los  Angles  basin,  free  dinles 
are  being  guided  by  RMP  advice;  health 
maintenance  networks  are  being  formed  with 
RMP  consultation  and  stimulus;  new  ways 
to  use  health  manpower  and  barriers  to  new 
types  of  health  manpower  are  being  exam- 
ined under  RMP  sponsorship — In  Venice,  in 
the  earthquake-ravaged  Northwest  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  In  the  San  Pedro  Harbor  Dis- 
trict, in  the  Indian  free  dlnlc  in  Oompton 
and  in  scores  of  other  settings. 

In  another  experinvent  that  may  beoome  a 
model  for  solving  ghetto  health  problems 
across  America,  Regional  Medical  Programs 
has  provided  seed  money  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Charles  R.  Drew  Postgraduate 
Medical  School,  to  serve  Watts  and  neighbor- 
ing Loa  Angeles  communities.  The  Drew 
School,  a  truly  unique  venture  created  by 
Regional  Medical  Programs,  wUl  be  hotised 
in  the  new  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Hospital, 
where  patients  will  soon  be  admitted  f(V  the 
first  time. 

In  the  barrios  of  East  Los  Angeles,  a  9738,- 
000  U.S.  Health  Services  Research  and  De- 
velopment grant  to  improve  health  care  for 
Spanish-speaking  Americans,  developed  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams, is  about  to  get  under  way. 

In  San  Francisco  RMP  will  provide  early 
leadership  in  the  development  of  a  commu- 
nity-based board  of  directors  to  operate  an 
outpatient  department  Improvement  grant 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  activities  and 
projects  being  carried  out  in  the  California 
Regional  Medical  Program  by  an  energetic 
and  inventive  health  partnership.  At  Its 
peak,  California  was  funded  at  an  annual 
level  of  911,000.000.  In  common  with  all 
other  Regional  Medical  Programs,  California 
funding  has  been  cut  back  twice  In  fiscal 
1971  by  this  AdmlnlstratioD.  This  decision 
must  stand  as  a  strangely  caUoiis  and  oav- 
alier  attempt  to  save  money  by  sacrificing 
the  good  health  of  millions  of  Americans  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  budget-makers. 

The  cutback  In  funding  has  already  hurt 
RMP.  A  momentum  for  effective  activities 
had  been  built  up  in  the  early  part  of  the 
program.  That  momentum  Is  beginning  to 
falter  now,  as  the  anticipated  funding  levels 
are  repeatedly  cut  back  by  the  Administra- 
tion. A  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  have  been 
spent  to  build  up  the  RMP  organization  In 
five  years;  but  the  Administration  seems 
content  to  gamble  with  a  strong  and  mag- 
nificently functioning  program  that  has 
shown  repeatedly  that  it  is  improving  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  Nation's  health 
care  services.  And  haphazard  approaches  to 
health  care  needs  will  be  far  more  expensive. 
If  RMP  is  not  supported  at  its  full  9160 
million  authorized  level  for  fiscal  1973.  no 
one  can  predict  who  will  suffer.  But  suffer- 
ing—needless suffering — will  surely  result  If 
the  Administration's  proposed  cutbacks  for 
RMP  are  allowed  to  go  unchallenged.  RMP 
represents  one  cA  the  best  efforts  our  nation 
has  ever  devised  to  bring  better  health  care 
to  our  people.  We  must  give  it  ova  strongest 
possible  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  vast  potantlal  of  BMP 
simply  cannot  be  aaerlAoed.  particularly 
when  we  are  at  the  threalKdd  of  an.elitti« 
new  system  of  financing  health  care  through 
national  health  insurance.  I  urge  this  Com- 
mittee to  in^vlde  full  funding  at  the  fnll 
autborlaatlon  levti  for  the  coming  year. 
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A  YOX7NO  MAN  SPEAKS  ON 
WAR  AND  PEACE 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  youth, 
and  their  parents,  say  they  prefer  an  all- 
volunteer  military  service  to  the  draft. 
Many  young  men,  however,  say  they 
would  not  volunteer  themselves. 

What  motivates  a  young  man  to  vol- 
unteer, even  though  he  has  been  accepted 
at  college?  What  induces  him  to  con- 
tinue in  the  service  today  and  to  make 
the  military  his  professional  career? 

What  do  parents  think  of  their  son's 
personal  decision  to  volunteer? 

What  is  the  reaction  of  this  young 
man's  hometown  to  his  appearance  be- 
fore them  as  a  professional  military  man, 
when  they  knew  him  as  a  typical  high 
school  student  only  a  few  years  before? 

What  can  this  young  men  say  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors — especially  to  his 
peers  not  in  military  uniform — about 
war  and  peace? 

These  questions  are  asked  by  families 
in  all  of  our  50  States.  Some  of  the  an- 
swers were  supplied  by  a  class  of  1965 
graduates  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Hlgb 
School. 

Six  years  ago  the  townspeople  had 
seen  this  18-year-oId  boy  go  off  to  boot 
camp  as  a  Marine  infantry  private.  They 
knew  he  fought  at  Hue  in  the  Tet  of- 
fensive of  1968  as  a  platoon  lieutenant. 

This  year  the  board  of  selectmen  and 
the  first  selectman,  the  Honorable 
Charles  F.  Kelley,  sought  a  young  man 
with  military  service  to  deliver  the 
Memorial  Day  address  on  May  31,  1971. 
They  invited  Capt.  Douglas  Caldwell,  24, 
a  regular  duty  ofDcer  with  force  troc«>s, 
PacLflc,  to  return  to  his  hometown  to 
participate  in  the  traditional  ceremony 
In  which  he  first  took  part  as  a  3-year- 
old  boy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Captain 
Caldwell's  speech  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What     Cav  a     Yoxnta    Man     Sat     to    His 
NxxoRBoxs  About  Wab  and  Pkacx? 
(By  Ci^t.  Douglas  CaldweU,  VS. 
Marine  Corjis) 

The  Reverend  Clergy,  The  Honorable  Pub- 
lic Officials,  Quests.  Fellow  Citizens:  This 
morning,  you  marched  In  the  pcuade  or 
watched  it,  which  is  just  as  much  pleasiue. 
Tou  gave  respect  to  the  Colors.  There  were 
loud  murmurs  of  approval  for  the  delega- 
tions and  their  fioate  and  the  band.  Tou 
waved  to  your  children.  They  shyly  returned 
the  wave.  All  of  you  were  Just  being  your 
usual  selves.  You  are  optimistic,  friendly, 
cheerful  although  at  times  you  may  feel  bat- 
tered around  by  the  hassles  of  dally  life. 
Somehow,  all  of  you  give  off  the  feeling  on 
Memorial  Day  that  this  is  our  country — and 
you  feel  pretty  good  alxmt  being  a  part  of 
this  country. 

You  see  me  in  mUltary  uniform.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  what  the  uniform 
stands  for.  I  realize  that  not  everyone  in 
our  town  feels  the  same  way.  You  know 
that  I  fought  in  South  Vietnam.  There  are 
those  who  ask  how  I  could  have  done  that. 
You  have  Just  heard  that  I  am  making  my 
career  in  the  military.  They  wonder  why  any 
young  man  would  even  consider  staying  in 
the  military  today. 

Well,  as  I  see  it.  all  of  us  h(^>e  that  peace 
doea  come  to  the  world.  In  that  case,  I  want 
to  be  around  to  enjoy  the  good  life  just 


like  everybody  else.  It  seems  to  be  over- 
looked by  most  everyone  that  young  men 
and  women  now  in  the  military  want  the 
same  good  things  in  life  as  you  do.  On  the 
off-chance  that  things  do  not  work  out  well, 
the  military  will  be  needed.  Nobody  wants 
to  fight  but  somebody  has  to  know  bow. 

The  mUltary  occupation  is  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution,  in  the  original  Constitu- 
tion as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  not  In  a  later 
Amendment.  The  Congress,  said  the  Found- 
ing Fathers,  shaU  have  the  power  to  raise 
and  support  Armies  and  to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  Navy,  of  which  the  Marine  Corps  is  a 
combat  element. 

I  am  a  Marine  because  I  choose  to  be  one. 
You  might  say  that  I  am  exercising  my  Con- 
stitutional rights.  When  I  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  1965  all  options  were  open  to  me, 
including  the  3-S  draft  deferment,  which 
would  have  carried  me  all  the  way  through 
the  very  worst  years  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
Marine  recruiter  offered  me  absolutely  no 
inducements,  except  the  one  that  coiuits:  if 
you  think  you  have  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
Marine — come  see  us  I 

You  are  familiar  with  the  draftee  and 
the  Reservist.  They  serve  a  8p>eclfied  time 
and  then  they  return  to  clvUlan  life,  free 
to  exercise  what  is  perhaps  our  most  precious 
Constitutional  right— the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech,  as  guaranteed  tn  the  First  Amend- 
ment. But  I  am  a  Regular,  which  means  that 
I  expect  to  spend  my  adult  life  in  the  mili- 
tary. Regulars  accept  certain  restrictions  on 
their  personal  exercise  of  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech.  For  example,  you  will  not 
hear  me  criticiHe  nor  reply  to  those  civil- 
ians, especially  my  peers,  who  criticize  the 
military. 

For  me  to  criticise  civilians  would  be  self- 
serving — and  it  woiild  erode  the  civilian  su- 
premacy over  all  government,  which  Includes 
the  military.  It  is  not  required,  but  I  also 
forego  another  poUtlcal  right.  I  have  not  en- 
rolled In  a  political  party,  but  I  am  registered 
and  do  vote  in  New  Canaan  in  general  elec- 
tions. I  do  not  enroll  in  a  poUtlcal  party  be- 
cause the  military  must  not  be  a  party  to 
partisan  political  divisions.  So  I  forego  that 
right. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  young  people 
wearing  military  uniforms — enlisted  or  offi- 
cers— do  not  show  up  on  your  TV  screens 
on  the  TV  talk  shows?  There  Is  a  reason.  T^iat 
would  be  political  activity.  However,  almost 
nightly  you  see  my  peers  sing  or  dance  or 
play  on  the  TV  talk  shows  and  then  they 
sit  down  and  talk  about  the  big  political 
Issues  of  the  day.  But  these  young  men  and 
women  are  civilians — and  they  are  not  only 
being  paid  to  perform,  but  they  are  free  to 
exercise  their  full  freedMn  of  speech.  They 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  aU  Issues,  in- 
cluding the  military. 

So  what  should  a  34  jrear  old  young  man 
on  active  duty — ^what  should  I  say  to  my 
neighbors  here  In  New  Canaan  about  war 
and  peace? 

My  concerns  are  the  same  concerns  as 
those  of  my  peers  who  have  not  worn  the 
uniform.  My  peers  in  uniform  and  those  not 
In  uniform  will  be  going  through  the  same 
60  yttLia  together.  We  can  expect  to  Uve  veU 
beyond  the  year  3000  A.  D.  to  put  it  another 
way,  right  now  I  expect  to  have  two  thirds 
of  my  life  to  live  and  I  want  to  enjoy  It  with 
all  the  rest  of  you.  My  peer  group,  you  can 
be  sure,  will  l)e  makhig  its  contribution — 
to  what  the  Preamble  says  the  Constitution 
is  all  about.  The  Preamble  doecrtbes  the  role 
which  each  one  c<  us  is  ftee  to  select  as  the 
one  in  which  to  specialize.  However,  it  is  the 
sum  total  of  what  ea^  of  us  chooses  to  do — 
or  pref  en  to  do— whl^  wlU  deteimine  what 
we  do  to  carry  out  that  Preamble.  Tlie  Pre- 
amble says: 

"We.  the  People  .  .  ."  estabttsh  the  Con- 
stitution so  as  to  "establish  Justice,  insure 
domesUe  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  Weltare.  and 


secure  the  BlesaingB  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  Postolty."  I  can  only  ask  you  to  con- 
sider If  my  peers  can  leave  out  of  their  plana 
or  Ignore — one  of  the  elements  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  they  plan  for  our  mutual  fu- 
ture? 

■ach  of  my  peers  will  be  doing  his  thing. 
Kaob  of  \is  will  be  doing  what  he  or  aba 
conceives  to  be  the  best  way  each  of  us  knows 
how  to  serve  our  nation.  That  is  what  democ- 
racy U  all  about.  Democracy  at  times  be- 
comes noisy  and  unruly.  But  what  better 
system  of  government  Is  there  for  us?  It 
would  be  personal  arrogance  for  me  to  sug- 
gest that  my  place  in  the  scheme  of  things 
Is  the  only  answer.  I  wear  a  uniform  because 
that  Is  how  I  believe  that  I  can  best  serve 
our  nation.  My  Job  is  to  be  ready  to  fight. 
The  Marine  Corps  has  a  special  role  to  play. 
The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corpa,  Gen- 
eral Leonard  F.  OiaiHnan,  Jr..  defines  the 
role  of  the  Marines  as  having  "a  hard,  lean. 
fully  combat-ready  and  professional  force, 
with  high  quality,  disciplined,  and  expertly 
trained  and  highly  motivated  personnel."  To 
repeat:  Nobody  wants  to  fight,  but  somebody 
has  to  know  how.  Our  Ideallstie  goal  is  that 
all  uniforms  will  fade  away.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  Uve  in  that  world  that  reaUy  is. 

The  lives  of  three  of  my  peers — young  men 
who  have  a  direct  connection  with  New  Ca- 
naan— illustrate  the  dUemma  for  aU  of  \u 
m  New  Canaan,  and  the  dilemma  for  the 
nation  as  well : 

The  first  one  U  dead.  Second  lieutenant 
John  Oeyer  Corr.  He  was  age  33.  Lt.  Corr 
is  buried  at  the  top  of  the  rise — over  therfe  In 
this  cemetery.  Lt.  Corr  and  I  met  in  a  rice 
paddy  in  South  Vietnam.  For  both  at  us 
that  day  it  was  a  long  walk  In  the  rain.  Fbur 
days  later  Lt.  Corr  was  killed. 

The  second  one  U  misfttif.  Captain  Gbarles 
David  Austin.  Then  age  38.  He  Is  missing 
in  action  over  North  Vietnam  since  April. 
1967.  You  saw  Obtain  Austin's  pboitognp^ 
In  the  May  issue  of  Reader's  Dif/est.  For  Cap- 
tain Austin's  parents  on  Valley  Road  there 
has  been  only  silence.  Captain  AnsUn  may 
be  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  P.O.W.  Issue  direct- 
ly affects  New  Canaan 

The  third  one  it  a  priaoner.  He  Is  a  prisoner 
at  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Lewisburg, 
Pa.  He  is  a  draft  delinquent.  Guy  Portor 
Olllette.  Now  age  36.  In  New  Canaan,  30 
years  ago  Ouy  Porter  Olllette  and  I  played 
together  at  my  home. 

Ouy  Gillette  refused  to  be  inducted  In  the 
draft.  Two  years  ago  he  sought  conscientious 
objector  status — ^he  said  he  is  a  humanist 
oppoaed  to  the  Vietnam  war.  He  refused  to 
flee  to  Canada,  to  Sweden  <v  to  Mexico.  He 
took  his  appeal  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  The  Court  ruled  against  him  only  last 
month.  He  lost  by  a  vote  of  8-1.  Only  Jxistioe 
William  O.  Douglas  voted  in  favor  of  Ouy 
OlUette.  Justice  Douglas  cited  a  seleoUve 
conscientious  objection  case  in  the  late  IflSCs 
of  a  profaasor  at  Yala  University  Divinity 
School.  Hie  petitioner  at  that  time  was 
Professor  Douglas  Mcintosh.  The  Supreme 
Court  ruled  against  Profeaaor  McTntoah  Tlie 
vote  was  6  to  4. 

Professor  Mdntoah  means  a  great  deal  to 
me  peracmally.  Tou  see  Profesaor  McPitoah 
married  my  mother  and  father  at  Tale  XTal- 
veralty  Just  81  years  ago  tomorrow.  June  1. 
Seven  years  later  I  was  bom.  Who  could  have 
predicted  in  1940  that  the  only  son  of  Bea- 
nor  Harper  of  TTsnimt  and  John  CaldwaU  at 
Ohio  would  not  only  sflrre  tn  aouth  Vietnam, 
but  would  beoome  a  career  military  offleerT 

An  of  us  are  here  today  becauae  of  wars 
and  the  dead  in  wars.  We  come  hen  to  pause 
and  to  reflect  on  the  folly  of  war.  Oroupa 
suoh  as  ours  are  gakhersd  this  morning  In 
47  of  our  60  states. 

We  bave  oome  togethar^-aU  of  ttiosa  who 
took  part  in  the  parade  and  an  at  thoae  who 
have  watohad  tbe  parade— to  hoitor  our  mUl- 
tary dead.  In  Just  a  few  more  minutes,  we 
win  scatter,  eaOh  of  v»  going  his  separate 
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mj.  War  anotber  moment  while  we  are  bere, 
let  ua  ponder  aUently  to  ounelvee:  Will  num 
ever  find  the  way  to  peaoe? 

"men  each  of  os  win  pick  tip  the  thread! 
at  our  own  Uvea.  We  ■lnq>l7  go  back  to  the 
Job  that  we  do.  Thla  la  a  Job  that  oontntrataa 
■wnetMng  to  the  sooletjr  In  whleh  we  live, 
■aeh  Of  v»  llkea  to  teal  we  play  a  vital  role. 
Our  p(41oenMn  win  resume  ttxelr  patrola. 
TlMy  hop*  aothlag  in  bappena  to  anyone  In 
our  town.  Tbe  firemen  wlU  take  the  trucka 
back  to  the  flrehouse.  nte  drivers  and  the 
volunteers  win  be  ready  to  respond  to  the 
fire  beU.  But  they  never  want  the  fire  beU 
to  ring.  We  wlU  stop  In  and  pick  up  the  daUy 
nawspapers.  We  wlU  soon  stt  down  to  lunch 
with  our  famlUea  and  ftlenda.  We  will  go 
play  tennla.  We  wlU  work  around  our  boats. 
We  win  go  for  a  drive.  We  may  Juat  alt  and 
enjoy  TV.  Ton  win  telephone  your  chUdren 
and  grandchUdren.  AU  In  aU  It  la  a  very  good 
Ufe  we  Uve. 

Tou  are  In  dvlUan  dothee— or  you  wear 
the  unlfocma  of  our  civilian  puUle  aervlces. 

I  wear  the  mintary  unlf  orm. 

Z  wear  the  mlUtary  uniform  with  pride. 

I  ahare  your  aQ>lratlona. 

HArodotua.  the  Oreek  hlatorlan,  was  right 
many  oenturlea  before  the  Birth  of  Christ. 
Herodotua  said: 

"No  man  U  so  foolish  as  to  desire  war  more 
than  peaoe, 

For  In  peaoe,  aona  bury  their  fathos. 

But  In  war,  fathers  bury  their  sons." 
Let  us  have  peaoe. 


THE  PRESIDEN7-8  VISIT  TO  CmNA 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Prerident  Is  to  be  ocnnmended  on  hla 
forthcoming  "Journey  for  peace"  to  Pe- 
king. This  Is  a  potentlaUy  important 
breakthrough  which  could  lead  to  belated 
establishment  of  normal  relations  be- 
tween China  and  the  United  States 

I  say  "belated"  because  of  my  belief, 
on  the  basis  of  evid«ice  drawn  from  re- 
cent hearings  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  that  we  mig^t  have  es- 
tablished normal  relations  with  China 
20  or  more  years  ago.  It  is  interesting- 
ironic— to  recall  that  in  1945  Mao  TSe- 
^mgand  Chou  En-lai  suggested  to  a 
representative  of  President  Roosevelt 
that  they  visit  him  in  Washington  for 
exploratory  talks  in  their  capacity  as 
leaders  of  a  Chinese  political  party.  Ui 
March  1945— so  we  were  told  by  the  wen 
known  authority  on  China.  Professor 
Allen  S.  Whiting— Mao  outlined  a  grand 
design  toe  peaceful  Chinese-American 
'Rattans  based  on  trade  and  cm>ital  in- 
vestmmt.  "America,"  Mao  Is  r«x)rted  to 
have  said  at  the  time,  "is  not  only  the 
most  suitable  country  to  assist  this  eco- 
nomic development  of  China:  she  is  aiiiQ 
the  only  country  fuUy  able  to  participate. 
For  all  these  reasons  there  must  not  and 
cannot  be  any  conflict,  estrangement  or 
misunderstanding  between  the  Chinese 
people  and  American." 

After  two  decades  of  f roaen  hostility— 
and  two  Asian  wars  ^^eh  otherwise 
might  have  been  avoided— our  Govem- 
mcDt  is  taking  a  prudent  initial  st^  to- 
ward the  estabU^iment  of  normal  rela- 
tions with  China.  As  the  President  wdl 
knows,  a  "Journey  for  peace"  will  not 
of  itself  bring  peace.  There  must  also  be 
substantive  Initiatives  toward  resolution 
of  the  two  great  issues  which  have  set 
China  and  the  Dtaited  States  against 
each  ottier.  I  refer  of  course  to  Taiwan 
and  to  our  continuing  war  in  Ibdochina. 


Taiwan  is  a  Chinese  problem  and  the 
single  most  useful  thing  that  the  Dbited 
States  could  do  would  be  to  recognize  it 
as  a  Chinese  problem.  I  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  the  President  will  now  repudiate 
the  recent  rumors  suggesting  the  trans- 
fer of  nuclear  weapons  from  Okinawa 
to  Taiwan. 

Vietnam,  oo  the  other  hand,  is  an 
American  prohl«n,  not  because  it  ought 
to  be  but  because  we  have  made  It  an 
American  problem.  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing the  President  could  more  usefully 
do,  not  only  toward  ending  the  war  in 
^Hetnam  but  also  toward  estal^Ishing 
normal  relations  toward  China,  than  to 
respond  In  a  positive  and  flexible  man- 
ner to  the  recent  pr(V)08als  made  in  Paris 
by  the  North  T^etnamese  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front. 

It  Is  not  my  Intent  to  anticipate  prob- 
lems and  developments  beyond  the  Pres- 
ident's planned  visit  to  China.  I  point  to 
the  difficult,  substantive  problems  cnly 
In  order  to  discourage  excessive  eq;)eota- 
tlcms  of  what  may  be  expected  to  follow 
frwn  the  President's  visit. 

Of  all  these  complexities,  I  have  no 
doubt,  the  President  Is  well  aware.  He 
will,  no  doubt,  wish  In  the  coming  months 
to  seek  advice  and  counsel  from  aU  ap- 
proinlate  quarters.  In  all  modraty  and 
with  all  respect,  I  am  moved  to  point  out 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatians 
not  only  has  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  provide  the  President  with 
pertinent  advice  but  In  fact  has  recently 
conducted  a  highly  Informative  Inquiry 
into  the  question  of  China  and  Chineae- 
Amerlcan  relations.  Should  the  President 
wish,  through  his  representatives,  to 
consult  with  the  committee,  as  I  hope 
and  expect  he  will,  we  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  not  only  to  receive  detailed 
Information  on  his  own  thoughts  and 
plans  but  will  also  be  pleased  to  provide 
him  with  the  insights  and  information 
at  our  disposal. 


A  ROSE  BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME  MAY 
BE  DEFENSE  RESEARCH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  a  UFI 
release  from  Stanford.  Calif.,  reveals  a 
most  startling  develc^ment  in  the  re- 
search being  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  law  requires  that 
research  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  have  a  direct  and  ai^)arent 
relationship  to  its  mission.  In  effect,  the 
law  requires  some  degree  of  relevancy 
to  the  work  being  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Hie  law  is  (mly 
commonsense. 

What  has  developed  according  to  a 
study  reported  by  UPI  is  a  simple  change 
in  title  by  the  researchers  so  that  the 
title  appears  to  reflect  a  relationship 
with  the  Defense  Department.  The  re- 
search projects  are  the  same  as  those 
being  conducted  prior  to  the  1969  pas- 
sage of  the  law  requiring  relevancy.  Talk 
about  credibility. 

This  is  the  height  of  deception— those 
who  are  a  party  to  this  type  of  deception 
and  fraud — be  they  on  the  academic 
campus  or  part  of  the  Oovemment — do 
a  dissoTioe  to  their  professions.  But 
especially  those  who  teach  in  our  uni- 
versities and  are  charged  with  the  re- 
spcuisibility  of  reflecting  our  generation 


to  the  younger  generations  should  con- 
template the  full  impact  of  their  actions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
news  release  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

A  BosB  ar  Amy  Orna  Mami  Mat  Bi 
Danoraa  Bbshascr 

Stamtoso,  Caut. — Congress'  attempt  to 
limit  Defense  Department  research  to  proj- 
ects with  a  "direct  and  i4>parent"  use  has 
brought  about  some  "startling"  title  changes, 
according  to  a  student  report  on  military  re- 
search at  Stanford  University. 

In  many  of  the  100  projects  analysed  In  a 
340-page  report  by  a  team  headed  by  Stanton 
A.  aiants  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  official  de- 
scription differed  greatly  from  the  original 
description  prepared  by  the  campus  re- 
searcher. 

A  statistician  suggested  a  project  entitled 
"Mathamatlcal  Theory  of  StatlsUcal  Infer- 
ence."  The  Defense  Department  oaned  tt 
"Weaponry— SequentUi  Evaluation." 

A  psychological  study  dealing  with  emo- 
tion arousal  in  the  general  population  was 
renamed  "Personnel  Technology  Factors  In- 
fluencing Disruptive  Behavior  Among  Mili- 
tary Trainees." 

Most  of  the  projects  Involved  fundamental 
research.  Under  the  1970  Bfansfleld  Amend- 
ment to  the  military  budget,  the  Defense  De- 
partment may  only  finance  projects  with  a 
"direct  and  apparent  relationship  to  a  q>e- 
clflc  mUltary  function  or  <q>eratlon." 


OFFSHORE  OIL  DRILLINa  ON  LONG 

ISLAND 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  tlie  prob- 
lem of  offshore  oil  drilling  and  oil  spiUs 
which  has  plagued  the  Pacific  Coast 
shows  sign  of  moving  East.  There  have 
beea  indications  that  leases  for  offshore 
oil  drilling  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  might 
be  sold  by  the  Department  of  the  Ul- 
terior. While  this  has  not  yet  been  done. 
Long  Island  residents  have  been  under- 
standably concerned  about  the  possi- 
bility of  oil  drilling  off  the  coast  of  Long 
Island.  Representative  Norman  Lsrt. 
who  is  from  Long  Island,  has  discussed 
the  situation  cogently  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  Nowaday  of  August  4,  1971. 

Representative  Lekt,  in  this  article 
suggests  an  amendment  to  the  ocean 
dumping  legislation  pending  in  the 
House  which  would  ban  oil  drilling  in 
coastal  waters  off  Long  Island  if  those 
waters  are  designated  as  "marine  sanc- 
tuaries." This  amendmoit  should  be 
carefully  considered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Repre- 
sentative Lkht's  article  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

ViEWPoiirrs — Oinr  Wat  to  Kbt  Taa  i»»«>Tff 
Unoilsd 

(By  Bapresentattva  Noucah  F.  Lbht) 
Long  Island  has  been  spared  a  major  oU 
spUl  disaster  such  as  the  one  In  IBflO  that 
blackened  SanU  Barbara,  OaUf.,  beaches— 
because  offshore  oil  d^>oslts  have  not  been 
tapped.  M;i4>plng  Is  under  way,  however,  and 
before  the  topping  l>eglns  Step.  Norman  P. 
Lent  (R-Bast  Bockaway)  would  like  to  im- 
pose a  barrier.  His  plan,  amending  an  ooean 
dumping  bill  that  has  ooUected  lnq>oalng 
congressional  opposition,  would  turn  U 
shores  Into  sanctuaries. 

Several  weeks  ago.  Newsday  wisely  brought 
to  pubUo  light  the  fact  that  the  day  may  not 
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be  too  far  off  when  Long  islanders  might 
look  off  their  beaches  to  find  oil  rigs  sprout- 
ing skyward. 

Alrouty  a  ntunber  of  oU  oompanles  are  ac- 
tively exploring  off  Long  island  In  hopes  of 
discovering  huge  pretroleum  reserves  and 
It  lo(As  as  If  they  may  be  onto  something. 

I  recently  met  with  Department  of  Interior 
officials  to  determine  Just  what  the  extent 
of  these  activities  are  and  oame  away  with 
some  very  sobering  replies.  Flfty-elg^t  ex- 
ploratory permits  have  been  Issued  for  the 
entire  Atlantic  ooast  with  M  of  these  per- 
mits off  Long  Island  ahores  alone. 

The  Department  of  the  Interknr  has  an- 
nounoed  that  a  notice  of  public  hearlnga  for 
the  sale  of  offshore  drilling  leases  win  go 
out  next  August  and  the  lease  sale  oould 
come  as  early  as  1978. 

Amastngly  enough,  aU  of  tills  has  material- 
ised with  Uttle  public  knowledge  of  what  Is 
Involved  and  what  oU  development  might 
eventually  mean  to  Long  Island.  For  the 
last  several  weeks,  I  have  been  attempting 
to  apply  the  brakes  on  what  seems  to  be  a 
breakneck  pace  In  this  race  f or  oU  off  our 
shores. 

Offshore  drilling  o<  oil  Is  a  relatively  new 
concept  and  seaside  petroleum  production 
now  accounts  for  one-sixth  of  America's 
total  output.  The  Inherent  environmental 
dangers  of  this  type  of  drUllng  were  thnist 
before  the  public  eye  In  19S9  when  the  mas- 
sive Santa  Barbara  Channel  blowout  oc- 
curred, coating  mllee  of  shoreline  with  sludge 
and  destroying  flocks  of  birds  and  other 
wUdllfe. 

$30,000,000   PXICK  TAG 

Life  magazine  portrayed  the  Santa  Barbara 
blowout  vividly,  picturing  local  citizens 
teamed  with  conservation  groups  in  an  at- 
tempt to  rescue  the  wildlife  and  clean  the 
black  slick  from  the  shores.  Cleanup  costs 
for  the  Santa  Barbara  blow-out  totaled  ap- 
proximately $30,000,000,  not  Including  the 
massive  volunteer  effort  In  both  man-hours 
and  money. 

Another  tragedy  which  drove  home  the 
calamity  of  massive  oil  spills  was  the  Torrey 
Canyon  Incident  of  several  years  ago,  when 
an  Imposing  oil  tanker  broke  up  off  the 
shores  of  England,  resulting  In  a  similar 
ecological  ImbrogUo  to  the  British. 

Ths  numerous  Instances  of  oil  spills  aU 
over  the  world  and  the  resulting  sabotage  of 
the  shoreUne  have  made  It  clear  that  we  on 
Long  Island  must  Insure  that  a  very  scruti- 
nizing look  Is  taken  at  plans  for  oil  drlUlng 
off  our  valiiable  beaches  and  wetlands. 

A  candid  view  of  what  has  occvirred  off  the 
Louisiana  coast  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  might 
offer  a  fine  comparison  to  what's  In  store  for 
Long  Island  If  oil  reserves  In  the  Atlantic 
Uve  up  to  the  oil  firms'  most  hopeful  expec- 
tations, l^e  whole  state  of  Connecticut  could 
be  placed  In  offshore  areas  already  under  lease 
for  oil  drilling  off  the  Louslana  shore  alone. 
Just  since  June  of  this  year,  four  separate 
well  blowouts  have  gushed  thousands  of  bar- 
rels of  crude  oU  Into  Oulf  waters. 

The  oU  lobby  Is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
In  our  nation's  capital.  The  American  Pe- 
troleiun  Institute,  the  Washington-based 
father-protector  of  oil  companies,  lists  among 
Its  staff  divisions  separate  Public  Relations, 
Public  Affairs  and  Oovemment  Relations  de- 
partmente. 

OONCmSD  LOBBTIKa 

Just  several  weeka  ago,  the  Petroletun  In- 
atltute  spent  a  considerable  sum  for  an  ad 
In  the  Washington  Post,  the  daUy  breakfast 
diet  for  most  members  of  Congress,  describ- 
ing the  critical  energy  crisis  that  will  occur 
If  more  and  more  areas  are  not  opened  up  to 
drilling.  Free  for  the  asking  Is  a  Petroleum 
Institute  publlcaUon  frightenlngly  entitled 
the  "Energy  Gap."  Any  schooled  television 
viewer  has  already  detected  the  change  In 
tactics  from  the  old  "Tou  Can  Trust  Tour 


Oar  .  .  ."  ads  to  the  "We're  Doing  Something 
About  the  Environment"  scheme. 

AU  of  these  aotlvltlee  are  geared  to  hypno- 
tlae  the  restive  public  Into  believing  that  ex- 
panded offshore  oU  drilling  Is  ln4>eratlve 
and/or  of  minimal  eoologloal  danger.  The 
facta  have  eatebllahed  otherwlae. 

I  neverthdeaa  have  an  opportunity  to  press 
for  a  Slower  paee  in  the  drllUng  raoa  and 
some  guaranteed  safeguards.  The  Oongrees 
WlU  soon  begin  debate  on  an  important 
ocean-dumping  bin  which  seeks  to  ban  the 
pouring  of  harmful  poUutante  Into  our  na- 
tion's coastal  watsn  and  ooeana.  An  Impor- 
tant provision  of  the  legislation  sete  up  the 
machinery  for  estabUahlng  recognized  "ma- 
rine aanetuarlea"  to  be  designated  on  the 
basis  of  their  conservation,  recreational,  eco- 
logical and  esthetic  values.  I  beUeve  the 
coastal  waters  off  Long  Island  are  logical  for 
early  consideration  on  the  basis  of  their  ex- 
tensive beach  and  wetlands  areas. 

I  WlU  try  to  amend  this  ooean-dumping 
bin  to  ban  oU  drilling  in  those  areas  desig- 
nated, or  under  study  for  possible  designa- 
tion as  marine  sanctuaries.  The  Lent  Amend- 
ment would  flnaUy  puU  the  reins  on  In^iend- 
Ing  oU  drlUlng  off  Long  Island  and  at  the 
same  time  ensure  that  we  put  this  coiuitry's 
long-term  environmental  concerns  rlghtfuUy 
in  the  forefront.  I  hope  I'U  be  able  to  count 
on  the  support  of  aU  Long  islanders  in  this 
effort. 


EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEQE— SENATOR 
TUNNEyS  TESTIMONY  BEFORE 
THE  SUBCOBOOTTEE  ON  SEPARA- 
TION OP  POWERS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  2  weeks  the  Subcommittee  on  Sepa- 
ration of  Powers,  of  which  I  am  the 
chairman,  has  been  conducting  a  series 
of  hearings  oa  the  use  and  abuse  of  the 
so-called  doctrine  of  "azecutive  privi- 
lege." Last  Wednesday  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tdh- 
net)  testified  before  the  sidXK>mmlttee 
and  presented  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
masterly  analysis  of  the  problems  which 
this  doctrine  presents  to  the  abUity  of 
Congress  to  legislate  responsibly.  His 
presentation  was  thorough  and  incisive 
and  presented  a  series  of  most  useful  case 
studies  on  the  abuse  of  executive  privi- 
lege in  many  of  its  various  forms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Tunhxt's  testimony 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

"Hiere  bdng  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

SrATncsMT  OF  SxxATOB  JoHM  V.  TtnvmT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  you 
have  offered  me  to  appear  before  you  to 
testify  on  the  Issue  of  executive  prlvUage. 
In  my  short  time  in  the  Senate  and  as  a 
member  of  ths  Oooatttutloiial  Righto  Sub- 
committee, the  problem  of  Oongressional  In- 
abUlty  to  obtain  Information  from  the  Xx- 
ecutlve  Branch  haa  been  brou^it  home  to 
me  in  a  most  vivid  manner.  I  asked  to  appear 
before  you  today  In  order  to  present  a  case 
■tudy  at  what  I  have  seen  over  the  past  six 
months. 

In  relating  my  testlmotiy,  I  am  in  a  moat 
unusual  position.  Tb»  dlattngulshad  chair- 
man of  this  Subcommittee  Is,  of  course,  also 
chairman  of  the  OonstltuUonal  Rlghte  Sub- 
committee. He  knows  better  than  any  one 
else,  and  certainly  better  than  that  Subcom- 
mittee's most  Junior  noamber,  tha  evento.  the 
frustrations,  and  the  excuses  that  the  Sub- 
committee has  faced  In  its  long  18-month 
effort  to  imcover  the  fuU  facto  about  Army 
spying  and  government  data  banks  generaUy. 


But  I  think  that  for  the  benelH  of  the 
other  members  of  tha  Subcommittee,  and  tat 
the  American  people,  who  will  read  this  reo- 
ord.  it  la  Important  to  dlscuaa  at  length  the 
operation  of  executive  prtvUege  aa  it  haa 
applied  to  the  Oonstltutional  Rlghte  Sub- 
committee investigation. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  present  this  tnfor- 
matlon  because  the  Oeneral  Counsel  at  the 
Department  of  Defense,  BCr.  J.  Fred  Buzhardt, 
Is  a  witness  today,  and  obviously  his  teeti- 
mony  wUl  be  set  against  his  actions  as  one 
of  the  pcotagonlste  In  the  case  of  Constitu- 
tional Rlghte  Suboommtttee  v.  Army  ^ylng. 

TtM  Subcommittee's  efforta  to  obtain  in- 
formation cover,  as  I  have  said,  a  period  of 
18  months.  I  wlU  not  relate  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  Subcommittee's  dealing  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  but  will  only  aeleot  three  examplea 
which  iUxutrate  the  problem  the  Subcom- 
mittee haa  faced.  Tbey  are  (1)  the  lOaatng 
Oenerals.  (3)  the  Computer  Prlntoute.  and 
(3)  the  Elusive  Memoranda. 

The  Missing  Oenerals  example  began  early 
thla  year  aa  the  Subcommittee  undertook 
preparationB  for  the  heartngt  that  began  in 
late  l^bmary.  By  letter  of  February  18,  1971, 
the  Chairman  aaked  that  certain  persona  be 
present  when  the  Department  testified.  In- 
terestingly, the  Intent  at  this  time— and  It 
was  made  clear  to  the  Department  craUy  and 
In  writing— was  not  to  oaU  thsse  people  to 
testify.  It  was  to  ensure  that  should  ques- 
tions arise  whleh  the  Department  wltnasaes 
were  not  aUe  to  answer  out  of  their  own 
knowledge,  they  oould  obtain  the  Inf  (Hmatlon 
from  these  people.  In  effect,  the  Subcom- 
mittee only  wanted  to  make  certain  that  the 
Department  had  prapm  back-up  resources  at 
the  hearings. 

This  was  partknilarly  necessary  because 
the  Department  witnesses,  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Froehlke  and  Mr.  Bu<hardt  had  only  recently 
been  given  responsibility  in  the  Department 
tfx  the  program  and  the  Oongressional  In- 
vsstlgatlon.  Only  since  mid-December — eight 
weeks  earUer — ^had  they  been  in  charge.  The 
Subcommittee  wanted  to  avoid  a  common 
ptoblem^-or  standard  ploy,  to  be  ungra- 
cious—of  a  Department  — "«<«"g  an  ignorant 
witness  to  avoid  embarrassing  truths.  The 
witnesses  ths  Chairman  requested  were: 

Colonel  John  W.  Downle,  Director  of  Coun- 
terintenigenoe,  OAOSI. 

Major  Oeneral  Joseph  A.  MeOhrlstlan. 
ASOL 

William  L.  Parkinson,  Deputy  Chief,  CIAD. 

Stanley  R.  Resor,  Secretary  of  Army. 

Robert  E.  Jordan  m,  Oeneral  Counsel. 
Department  of  Army. 

Oeneral  William  H.  Blakefleld,  former  OO. 
X7SAIMT0. 

Bland  West.  Deputy  Oeneral  Counsel.  De- 
partment of  Army. 

Major  Oeneral  !^lllam  P.  Tarborongh. 
f  ormn-  AC8T. 

Lt.  Ool.  William  Mann,  Jr.,  Chief,  Civil 
Dlsttubanoe  Branch.  OAOSI. 

They  aU  had  direct  personal  knowledge  of 
the  evente  between  1987  and  1971.  Ttey  did 
not  appear. 

FoUowlng  the  hearings  it  became  clear 
that  these  persons  not  only  were  neceasary 
as  back-up  witnesses,  but  that  it  was  essen- 
tial that  they  testify  themselves.  The  Issue* 
raised  and  the  questions  opened  at  the  hear- 
ings oould  only  be  satisfied  If  they  oould 
give  personal  testimony.  The  Subcommittee 
selected  the  three  most  important  wltneesee — 
the  Oeneral  in  command  of  Army  InteUl- 
genee  between  1987  and  1971  and  the  Oen- 
erals who  were  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff  for 
Intsnigenoe.  The  others  on  the  list  were 
also  important,  and  I  think  necessary,  but 
the  Chatrmaa  dsoided  that  only  the  three 
generals  were  assentisl  m  any  event,  the 
Suboommlttae'B  requaate  were  refused. 

mis  Qluatratss  one  Executive  tactic — the 
resisting  or  Ignoring  of  Senatorial  requaste 
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for  lafonnatlon  until  they  un  reduced  to  the 
ben  eeeentUIe,  wblch  ere  tben  In  turn  re- 

fUMd. 

A  number  of  different  reeeons  have  been 
given  for  thU  refuaal.  and  In  fact,  tboee  rea- 
eons  have  varied  from  time  to  time. 

Tbe  flrat  formal  rejection  came  from  the 
General  Counael,  Department  of  Defense  on 
Uareb  0.  I  quote  from  hit  letter: 

Am  m.  Vroeblke  advlaed  the  Subcommittee 
during  tale  teettmooj.  formal  Inveertlgatlona 
are  In  ptogreee  In  omneetlon  with  the  actM- 
tlee  ot  two  organiaatlanal  units  of  the  Army. 
It  !•  quite  poiHtble  that  any  one  or  perhi^ 
all  three  of  the  general  offlcers,  whom  you  re- 
quested to  aKwv  btfcre  your  Subcommit- 
tee on  ICarch  17,  could  be  material  wHneaaee 
in  formal  proceedings  which  might  grow  out 
of  the  current  Investlgatlona.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree,  that  In  order  to  protect  the  due 
process  rights  of  any  persons  who  might  be 
the  subject  of  criminal  or  admlnlstmttve 
charges  as  a  result  of  the  current  Investlga- 
tloos.  It  would  be  Inappropriate  for  Generals 
UnOhrletlen.  Blakefleld  and  Tarborough  to 
testify  before  yotu  Subcommittee  on  this 
subject  at  this  time. 

An  additional  reason  glv«i  was  that  the 
Generals  were  preeently  stationed  overseas. 
The  Chairman  then  sou^t  to  find  out 
what  courts-martial  might  be  contemplated. 
The  answer  whlA  came  back  on  March  M 
merely  described  the  Investigation  In  general 
terms,  "nie  relationship  of  the  Generals  to  It 
was  left  obecure,  and  even  more  hypotheti- 
cal than  what  was  suggested  In  tbe  earUer 
Department  of  Defense  letter.  I  quote  from 
the  ICarch  30  letter: 

The  formal  Investigations  to  whldi  I  re- 
ferred In  my  letter  to  you  of  March  9  were 
Initiated  with  respect  to  allegations  that 
military  persoxmei  from  Fort  Carson  units 
and  from  undetermined  units  in  Texas  had 
engaged  In  InfonnaUon  collection  activities 
on  Individuals  not  aflDteted  with  the  Depart- 
ment ot  Defense.  The  aUegatloos  were  di- 
rected at  personnel  of  other  than  the  United 
States  Army  Int^Ugence  Ocnnmand.  The  Ini- 
tial purposes  of  the  Investigation  are  to  de- 
termine which,  If  any,  of  the  allegations  are 
factuaUy  based,  who  participated  and  who 
directed  the  activities.  If  any,  to  be  per- 
formed. Once  these  questions  are  answered.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  determine.  If  such  oc- 
curred, xmder  what  authority  they  were  coo- 
ducted,  and  whether  any  of  the  activities 
exceeded  the  authority  vested  In  the  com- 
mander who  Initiated  them.  These  activities 
are  betug  subjected  to  formal  Investigation 
because  there  Is  no  present  evidence  that  ci- 
vilian authorities  speolflcaUy  authorised 
such  activities  or  were  aware  of  them.  At  this 
stage  of  the  InveetlgatlOD,  it  Is  not  possible 
to  anticipate  what  might  be  the  nattov  of 
the  Judicial  or  administrative  actions.  If 
any,  that  result. 

At  this  point,  the  ocnitroversy  over  the 
Qenetai's  i4>pearance  escalated  another 
notch.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  wrote  the 
next  letter.  In  his  view  the  GenanUs  were 
not  the  proper  persons  to  speak  for  the  De- 
partment on  the  "Inoader  Issues"  the  Sub- 
committee had  addressed  Its  attention  to. 
They  were  "under  the  direct  supervlslan  and 
control  of  senior  civilian  cOctals." 

Of  course,  one  of  the  questions  the  Sub- 
wnnmlttee  wants  to  resolve  Is  whether  they 
wore  under  contnd  of  the  dvUlaios.  Ihe  other 
Information  It  seeks  relates  to  operations, 
the  need  for  Intelligence,  how  it  Is  analysed, 
and  what  use  It  was.  These  are  questloDs 
whloh  only  the  senior  Intelligence  oflloen.  by 
their  experience,  training,  and  command  re- 
sponsibility, are  In  a  position  to  answer. 
Again  for  the  record,  I  quote: 

It  was  against  this  baekgroond  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  decided  that  the 
proper  qiokesmen  for  the  Department  in 
theee  hearings  should  be  the  senior  otvlllan 
ofBolaU   directly  reqwnslble  tor   the  pro- 


grams under  review  by  your  Soboommlttse. 
As  our  General  Counsel  advised  you.  I  desig- 
nated the  Assistant  Seoretary  of  Defense 

(Administration).  Mr.  Robert  Roehlke,  to 
represent  me  at  Uie  hearings  and  to  provide 
you  with  an  In-depth  rqwrt  of  the  events 
surrounding  the  oounterlnteUlgenoe  role  In 
the  Military  D^Mtrtments.  He  was  also  di- 
rected to  xtport  to  you  tbe  aotlons  whieh 
have  been  ti^en  to  ensure  that  civilian  con- 
trol Is  maintained,  and  that  adequate  safe- 
guards are  instituted  to  ensure  against  vlo- 
Utloos  of  Individual  privacy.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  and  the  Oeosral  Counsel  were 
oon^letely  candid  In  their  evaluation  of 
what  tran^lred,  and  sotight  to  give  you  a 
full  and  complete  account  of  the  organisa- 
tional and  policy  changes  whloh  I  had  di- 
rected. The  (dghty-slz  page  prepared  sute- 
ment  by  the  Assistant  Seoretary  was  sup- 
plemented by  that  of  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  In  the 
cloelng  part  of  the  hearings  by  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
Following  the  hearings,  additional  docu- 
ments and  Information  were  collected  and 
transmitted  to  your  staff,  and  additional 
submissions  will  tie  forthcoming  as  a  result 
of  still  further  requests  set  fwth  In  your 
March  80  letter. 

Against  this  background  of  events,  the  re- 
quest for  the  i4>pearanoe  of  Major  Generals 
McChrlstlan,  Blakefleld  and  Tarborough  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  la  frankly  dlsqulst- 
Ing.  Theee  individuals,  while  highly  qualified 
in  their  area,  cannot  speak  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  the  broader  Issues  to 
which  the  Subcommittee  has  addressed  its 
attention.  These  Individuals  do  not  oocvpj 
high  level  policy  poeltlons  as  they  relate  to 
central  Issuee  under  discussion,  but  are  In- 
stead under  the  direct  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  senior  civilian  offlclals.  ETven  though 
your  invitation  to  these  witnesses  be  based 
on  a  desire  to  review  past  events  during  the 
period  1907-1909,  I  believe  this  has  been 
fully  covered  in  the  testimony  and  in  tbe 
records  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  before,  during  and  subsequent  to 
the  hearings.  Consequently,  I  do  not  believe 
it  appropriate  that  the  general  officers  in 
qiiestion  appear  before  your  Subcommittee, 
but  that  any  "desired  testimony"  as  referred 
to  in  your  March  80  letter,  should  be  fur- 
nished by  my  designated  representative,  Mr. 
Robert  Froehlke. 

Another  reasons  for  not  presenting  the 
Generals — one  given  orally — ^was  that  it  Is 
Executive  Branch  policy  not  to  present  In- 
telllgenoe  personnel  before  congressional 
subcommittees.  I  do  not  know  whoe  this 
policy  originated  but  certainly  Mr.  Hoover 
testifies  regularly.  Indeed,  one  of  the  Gen- 
erals (General  Tarborough)  appeared  briefly 
before  the  McClellan  Committee  April  28, 
1968  to  answer  possible  questions  on  Army 
spying.  He  made  a  brief  statement,  a  copy 
of  which  I  submit  for  the  record,  (see  p.  S7) 

An  Interesting  sidelight  to  thU  controversy 
Is  that  the  Department  has  made  wltnessee 
available  on  demand  to  staff  members  of  an- 
other committee  which  made  inquiries  Into 
Army  spying.  Apparently  congreeslonal  staffs 
have  privileges  Senators  do  not.  Perhaps 
when  the  Generals  testify  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Bights  Subcommittee  staff,  the 
Chief  Ooimsel  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  the 
members  listen  In. 

Another  aspect  of  this  controversy  Is  very 
significant.  One  of  the  major  reasons  to  have 
the  generals  appear  U  to  get  testimony  on 
how  the  program  was  originated.  Was  it 
oonoelved  by  tbe  generals  and  concealed  from 
their  civilian  superiors,  or  was  It  In  reqxmse 
to  civilian  orders? 

Obviously,  the  dvnian  offlcUls  in  the  De- 
partment do  not  want  to  risk  the  Chance 
that  theee  generals  might  set  forth  the  stc»7 
in  a  way  irtilch  differs  from  the  carefully 
framed  Department  position.  But  at  the  same 
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time,  there  Is  much  political  gain  in  shitt- 
ing the  req>onslblllty  to  their  predeceesora 
in  the  Department  who  might  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent political  party.  The  solution  In  this 
case  was  a  deliberate  leak  to  tbe  press,  in- 
cluding doctimente  which  they  have  not 
sent  to  the  Subcommittee.  This  leak,  and  I 
will  ask  to  have  It  printed  In  the  reoord.  de- 
tails the  present  Administration's  pollttoal 
case  against  their  predecessors.  And  as  If  such 
leaks  were  not  suffldently  tt^mning  of  them- 
selves,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  himself  chose 
to  lend  the  weight  of  his  office  to  such 
charges  by  alleging  in  a  statement  quoted 
widely  in  the  prees  that : 

"Contrary  to  some  of  the  public  statements 
made  by  the  former  Attorney  General,  he  had 
knowledge  of  this  order  [authorising  military 
surveillance  of  civilians]  and  it  was  circu- 
lated at  the  highest  levels  of  our  Govern- 
ment." 

I  know  the  Chairman  wants  to  resolve  the 
Army  q>ylng  issue  on  a  non-partisan  basis, 
letting  the  chlpe  fall  where  they  may.  But 
one  cannot  Ignore  the  blatant  political  as- 
pects of  the  Department  of  Defense  behavior. 

The  upshot  of  the  Missing  Generals  case 
is  that  the  press  and  the  public  gets  only 
the  side  of  the  story  that  the  Department 
wants  them  to  hecu-.  But  the  Subcommittee 
does  not  get  the  witnesses  It  wants,  and  the 
public  still  does  not  get  the  information  it 
needs  about  Army  spying. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  second  example  Involves 
the  computer  print-outs  produced  by  the 
computers  which  constituted  the  Army's  data 
banlLB.  One  of  the  aspects  of  this  Inquiry  is 
to  determine  why  the  Army  ^>led,  what 
standards  it  used,  what  information  was 
deemed  Important,  and  how  broad  was  the 
net.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the  actiial 
print-out  of  the  Army  computers.  Naturally, 
the  Subcommittee  requested  the  copies,  and 
to  my  surprise  if  not  tbe  Chairman's,  the 
print-outs  were  delivered  to  him. 

But  one  of  the  Important  goals  of  the 
inquiry  is  to  demonstrate  to  the  Congress  and 
the  public  what  the  results  of  the  Army 
spying  were.  Unfortimately,  the  print-outs 
were  all  classified.  Consequently,  the  chair- 
man has  sought  to  have  the  materials  de- 
classified. The  Department  has  refused  to  do 
so.  Its  reason  Is  that  It  wants  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  the  persons  named  In  the  reports. 
(March  19,  1971  letter) 

Now,  many  people  including  myself  find 
It  noteworthy  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  spent  a  munber  of  years  In- 
vading the  privacy  of  thousands  of  American 
citizens  by  spying  on  their  exercise  of  the 
right  to  free  speech  should  give  privacy  as 
a  reason  for  not  letting  Senator  Ervln  use 
these  materials  in  his  effort  to  protect  pri- 
vacy. The  Irony,  however,  seems  to  escape 
the  Department. 

To  avoid  Jeopardizing  anyone's  privacy, 
the  chairman  asked  the  Subcommittee  staff 
to  prepare  a  report  analyzing  the  print-outs. 
The  report  contains  no  one's  name.  My 
understanding  is  that  the  Chairman  would 
not  tiae  a  name  unless  he  received  permis- 
sion from  the  Individual  concerned.  None- 
theless, the  Department  has  refused  to  de- 
classify the  Subcommittee  report — Senator 
Krvln's  own  report.  As  a  result,  the  Depart- 
ment's privacy  remains  protected,  under  a 
mlBTise  of  Uie  classification  rules,  merely 
to  protect  it — and  not  the  Americans  it  spied 
on — from  an  invasion  of  privacy. 

Ijet  me  review  briefiy  the  reasons  given  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  refusing  to 
allow  the  Subcommittee's  own  report  to  be 
made  public.  This  comes  from  a  letter  dated 
Jvme  10,  1971,  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Counsel  to  the  Subocnunlttee's  Chief 
Counsel. 

(1)  PubllcaUon  woiUd  be  prejudicial  to  a 
lawsuit  now  in  progress. 

(3)  Statements  of  an  Individual  nature 
are  omtalned  In  the  report: 

"It  is  one  thing  to  put  It  In  an  Investlga- 
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tlve  file,  but  quite  another  thing  to  publish 
It  In  a  Committee  report  available  to  the 
publlc-at-large." 

(8)  Publication  would  be  In  contradiction 
to  the  conditions  tmder  which  the  print-outs 
were  made  public. 

(4)  The  report  is  outdated. 

(8)  No  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
since  the  programs  have  been  discontinued. 

(6)  The  report  contains  misstatements  of 
fact,  or  omissions. 

The  short  uotiwm  to  each  of  these  excuses 
are  simple. 

1.  There  Is  no  rule  prohibiting  a  congres- 
sional investigation  when  a  lawsuit,  and  cer- 
tainly not  a  civil  suit,  is  In  progress.  That 
suit  may  go  on  for  years. 

a.  All  the  descriptions  of  individuals  in 
the  report  are  carefully  selected  with  names 
deleted  so  as  to  avoid  identification  with  a 
speclflo  person. 

8.  Tbe  oondltloD — ^unilaterally  imposed — 
was  to  protect  Individual  privacy,  not  the 
Army's. 

4.  Tbe  report  has  been  updated. 

5.  If  the  Subcommittee  sees  a  iiseful  pur- 
pose that  is  enough.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment doee  not  control  the  Senate's  Investi- 
gations. 

6.  The  report  can  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  there  is  much 
more  to  your  epic  quest  for  information 
about  Army  surveillance.  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent for  the  record  the  fiill  story,  because  I 
think  it  is  a  forry  story  of  Executive  disre- 
gard— and  I  would  even  say  contempt — ^for 
you,  for  the  Subcommittee,  for  the  Senate, 
and  for  the  American  public.  However,  that 
vrould  take  a  good  long  time.  More  of  the 
story  can  be  found  in  the  long,  patient  cor- 
respondence you  have  addressed  to  the  De- 
partment over  the  past  18  months.  If  you 
have  no  objection.  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
this  correspondence  be  placed  in  the  hearing 
record. 

Quite  clearly  the  Congress  can  not  legislate 
on  this  matter  unless  and  until  it  has  the 
full  story.  Prom  the  last  letter  the  Chairman 
addressed  to  the  Army,  it  U  apparent  that 
he  has  learned  of  entire  new  areas  which 
must  be  explored.  Since  I  know  how  little 
Information  he  has  been  able  to  extract  from 
the  Army  directly,  I  asstime  he  has  been 
forced  to  fall  back  on  other  sources.  In  this 
entire  inquiry,  the  Army  has  provided  only 
corroboration,  and  then  grudgUigly,  to  what 
the  Chairman  has  found  out  elsewhere.  My 
evaluation  of  this  correspondence  reveals 
quite  clearly  that  tbe  Army  has  kept  from  the 
Subcommittee  the  original  materials  and 
the  fruits  of  its  own  inqiilrtes.  It  has  done 
this  to  limit  and  frustrate  the  Subcommit- 
tee's Investigation.  It  apparently  fears  that 
Subcommittee  access  to  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments that  can  give  undigested,  raw  facts  will 
disclose  information  the  Army  would  rather 
keep  private.  It  much  prefers  to  have  only 
its  interpretations  of  facts  and  events,  care- 
fully phrased  and  full  of  plausible  denials 
and  evasions,  before  the  Congress.  That  is  the 
real  explanation  for  the  attitude  it  has  taken 
towards  the  Subcommittee's  InveaAigaitlons 
and  requests. 

My  last  example  is  drawn  from  the  Sub- 
committee's experience  with  representatives 
of  the  Justloe  Department  concerning  the 
nature  and  extent  of  surveillance  by  Its  vari- 
ous agencies  and  in  fiartlcular,  the  existence 
or  nonexistence  of  guidelines  governing  the 
conduct  of  such  surveillance  and  the  confi- 
dentiality of  data  ocdlected.  I  have  desig- 
nated this  example  as  the  "Elusive  Memo- 
randa" for  varioiis  reasons  that  shotild  be- 
come obvlo\is. 

Beginning  last  June  the  Subcommittee 
wrote  to  thirty-two  federal  agencies  In- 
qiiiring  into  the  existence  and  nature  of  data 
facmks  throughout  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government.  The  responses  of  twenty-two 
agencies,  describing  such  data  banks  in  vary- 


ing degreee  of  detail,  were  received  by  the 
Sut>commlttee.  Of  particular  concern  how- 
ever, as  might  be  expected,  was  the  reply  of 
the  Justice  Department.  llstiDg  a  variety  of 
agencies  which  colleet  and  assemble  dsita  In 
vario\is  forms  on  mlllioos  of  citizens  who 
have  broken  no  laws  and  an  not  suapeotsd  of 
unlawfxU  activity. 

That  reply  was  typical  of  the  tactic  which 
was  to  become  most  familiar  to  the  Sub- 
committee in  the  months  that  followed:  In- 
complete information  Justified  by  the  nar- 
rowest possible  reading  of  the  Suhnommit- 
teCs  request,  necessltaang  furthw  injury  by 
the  Sulxommlttes. 

As  a  result,  a  furthar  request  was  msds 
In  the  hcfpn  of  obtaining  a  complete  response 
on  the  nature  and  extent  of  data  collection 
by  the  Justice  Department.  You  may  reoaU. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  In  order  to  lefresh  the 
recollection  of  the  Department,  the  Suh- 
committse  In  fact,  listed  some  of  the  addi- 
tional data  banks  discovered  by  the  Sub- 
committee, but  theretofore  omitted  from  the 
Department's  nq>onse. 

Again,  the  reply  was  grudging,  limited,  and 
omitted  any  reference  to  the  standards  or 
guidelines  governing  theee  activities.  It  was 
therefore,  of  particular  concern  to  the  Sub- 
committee to  determine  from  the  appropriate 
officials  of  the  Jvistice  Department  the  exist- 
ence and  precise  nature  of  the  guidelines  and 
safeguards  governing  tbe  collection,  assem- 
bly, and  dissemination  of  Information  on 
law  abiding  dtlzens. 

On  March  17, 1971,  the  Snbcommlttse  con- 
vened to  hear  Assistant  Attorneys  General 
William  Behnquist  and  Robert  Marrtian. 
What  we  witnessed  was  still  another  round 
of  confusion,  obfuscatlon,  and  evasion  of 
direct  response— an  evasion  I  might  add 
which  continues  to  this  day. 

When  asked  by  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  explain  the  authority  for  and  con- 
trols governing  data  collection  by  the  gov- 
emmrsnt,  Mr.  Mardian  (after  being  reminded 
that  the  FBI  was  Indeed  an  agency  of  the 
Justice  Department)  trotted  out  a  four-year- 
old  memorandum  from  a  former  Attorney 
General  dealing  with  one  limited  program 
and  quoted  a  single  paragraph  as  the  basis 
for  data  collection  and  surveillance  on  law 
abiding  citizens  by  Justice  Department  agen- 
cies. When  pressed  by  understandably  In- 
credxilous  members  of  the  Subcommittee, 
BCr.  Mardian  hastened  to  assure  vu  that  In- 
deed there  must  be  additional  guidelines 
covering,  for  exanxple,  the  FBI.  Yet  the  na- 
ture of  those  guidelines,  the  safeguards  they 
contain — and  frankly  their  very  existence — 
continue  to  be  in  doubt  despite  the 
persistent  requests  of  the  Subcommittee  for 
production  of  any  of  thoee  documents.  In 
fact,  when  the  Subcommittee  made  further 
oral  requests  for  those  guldelinee,  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Jiistloe  Department  was  in 
effect,  "we  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about."  Finally,  tbe  Subcommittee  resorted 
to  a  formal  letter  quoting  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Mardian  claiming  such  guidelines  exist- 
ed and  asked  in  effect — "whatever  pou  were 
talking  about  is  what  we  want  to  see." 

In  fact,  the  only  directive  governing  sur- 
veillance by  Justice  Department  agendee  that 
I  know  of  is  one  which  came  to  our  atten- 
tion through  the  so-called  "MedU  raid", 
which  suggests  that  FBI  efforts  be  concen- 
trated to  give  tbe  Impresdon  of  having  "an 
agent  behind  every  mall  box." 

Further  indication  of  the  seriotisnees  of 
the  sltxiatlon  ts  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  the 
response  of  the  Justice  Department  to  the 
Subcommittee's  request  for  a  listing  of  gov- 
ernment data  t>anks  is  there  any  mention  of 
the  so-called  "Security  Index"  which  report- 
edly contains  entries  on  25  million  people  I 
This  despite  the  fact  that  tbe  Department's 
response,  coupled  with  the  testimony  of  its 
witnesses,  purported  to  be  a  complete  inven- 
tory of  all  such  collections. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  recall  better  than 
any  of  us,  on  March  17,  1971,  the  Subcom- 
mittee requested  copies  of  tbe  documents 
dted  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Mardian 
in  his  testimony — or  rather  claimed  to  exist 
by  him.  It  is  now  August  4.  1971.  almost 
five  months  since  Mr.  Mardlan's  testimony 
that  there  were  guidelines  and  over  a  year 
after  the  initial  requests  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment— and  we  have  yet  to  recdve  any 
documents  setting  forth  or  describing  ths 
guidelines  governing  Justloe  Department 
data  c<^ectlon  on  individuals. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Executive  Branch 
has  developed  the  theory  that  by  erecutlvs 
order,  without  even  tbe  briefest  pass  through 
the  Congress,  it  can  even  further  expand  its 
data  gathering  actlvltlee  through  an  at- 
tempfted  end  run  with  the  Subversives  Activ- 
ities Control  Boctrd. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  deeply  concerned  with 
the  results  of  theee  and  InnumeraUe  other 
examples,  examplee  with  which  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  Suiate  is  familiar.  We 
are  witnessing  an  era  in  which  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  government  is  being  progres- 
sively Sloped  of  the  abUlty  to  l^^late  by 
the  consdous  and  delilserate  denial  of  the 
information  upon  which  to  base  Its  decisions. 

Theee  denials  are  becoming  pervasive  and 
present  a  threat  to  the  very  basis  of  our 
government.  Historic  Constitutional  prin- 
ciples of  separation  of  powers  and  checlcB 
and  balances  are  being  persistently  eroded  to 
the  point  where  they  may  soon  be  mean- 
ingless. 

The  Informatton  gap  between  ths  exec- 
utive and  the  legislative  tranches  has  always 
been  substantial  even  without  the  franinn- 
steln  growth  of  executive  privilege.  Time  and 
again  Senators  and  Representatives  must 
make  decisions  based  upon  information  de- 
veloped by  a  legislative  staff  no  largw  than 
a  half  dozen  persons  at  most.  Contrast  this 
with  executive  departments  ci^iable  of  pro- 
ducing hundreds  of  pages  of  docimientB  (and 
classifying  them)  overnight. 

But  when  we  add  the  hydrahetMled  mon- 
ster that  executive  privilege  has  become,  the 
peril  of  the  Congress  is  most  acute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  fear  tor  our  abUity  to  leg- 
islate responsibly  It  this  trend  contlnuss.  Ths 
examines  I  have  deaerlhed  this  morning  an 
typical  of  the  probleoi  we  face.  Peofde  In  thU 
country  are  deisply  concerned,  and  rightly  so, 
about  the  nature  and  extent  of  governmental 
intrusions  on  their  privacy.  In  many  ways, 
the  investigations  we  have  begun  in  the  Sub- 
committee place  an  even  greater  obligation 
upon  us  to  bring  them  to  a  public  resolution. 
For  one  thing,  the  public  has  the  right  to 
Imow  whether  we  have  seen  anything  mon 
than  tbe  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Mora  impor- 
tantly, however,  we  must  dstsrmins  what 
guidelines  and  safeguards  exist,  whether 
more  are  necessary  and  what  tboee  safe- 
guards should  be.  In  abort,  we  are  being 
asked  to  act  like  responsible  members  of  the 
legislative  branch.  Yet  we  continue  to  be 
denied  the  most  essential  con>ponent  of  the 
legislative  process,  the  Information  upon 
which  to  make  re^wnslble  Judgments.  I 
dread  tbe  day  when  Congress  will  be  forced 
to  govern  by  subpoena,  but  it  would  seem 
that  that  day  la  drawing  ever  nearM-  because 
of  the  stubborn  refuaal  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  government  to  deal  In  an  open 
and  honest  manner  with  the  Congress. 


MAZZACUM  FUNDING  AGAINST  DBUG 
ABUSE 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  18,  1971.  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tdnhky) 
testified  before  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  In  support  of  a  massiTe 
increase  in  funds  for  drug-abuse  treat- 
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ment.  rehabilitation,  and  reaearoh.  Bis 
statement.  I  believe,  puts  quite  force- 
fully the  case  for  a  national  commit- 
ment against  drug  abuse  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objectton.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Raooao,  as  foUom: 

Obuo  Abosi:  TUiiTimT  ams  BzaAjnuTATioM 
(Statement   of  Senator  John  V.  Tmnor) 

Ut.  CtuOnaan,  on  June  17th,  the  Pneldent 
declared  tbat.  In  tale  Judgment.  ti>e  problem 
at  drug  abuae  "hae  aanimed  tba  Mwnimnminnf 
at  a  natlaaal  •nergency."  and  profMaed  ad- 
ditional a{>pK9rlationa  and  the  eetabUah- 
ment  of  a  new  E^peolal  Action  Offloe  for  Drag 
AbufM  Prevention,  to  oo-ordinate  the  IM- 
•ral  raaponae  to  tba*  eoMrgenojr.  The  papers 
have  been  filled  vtth  glowing  reports  of  drug 
abuee  programs  to  be  funded  with  mlUlons 
at  doUara,  promising  qulok  relief  for  thoee 
MTSgsd  by  the  habtt.  And  yet.  tn  spite  at 
aU  the  publicity  In  recent  weeks,  the  drug 
abuae  problem,  heroin  addiction  particular- 
ly, oontlnuae  to  plague  aodety  to  degrees 
never  before  Imagined  In  our  wont  nJghC- 
maree.  While  I  apfiUud  tbe  Prtatdent  tot  his 
belated  recognition  of  the  magnitude  of  thla 
problem.  I  feel  we  must  orltloaUy  aoaunlne 
the  Artmlnlstratlon'a  propoaala  beoauee  Z  be- 
lieve there  are  etUl  ottloal  ahortoomlngi 
In  the  VMeral  naptaim. 

Tbe  Administration  hae  requested  appna- 
ImaAely  989  mllUon  for  treatment  and  le- 
bablUtatlon  jarograma  under  the  Department 
of  Health,  education  and  Welfare.  Although 
tlUa  represente  a  elgnlflcant  Increaee  In  the 
funding  level  for  sueh  programs.  It  la  In- 
adequate to  meet  the  critical  Increase  In 
protriems  now  being  reported  by  every  lics- 
pttal  and  dlnlc  In  the  nation,  m  fact,  tbe 
Slgnlflcanee  of  the  Increaee  in  the  Admln- 
IstraAlco'a  budget  request  U  nearly  loet  when 
the  alae  and  rate  of  growth  ot  the  problem 
la  oonatdered. 

One  great  source  of  concern  to  me  Is  that 
the  AdmlQlatratlon  hae  in  large  measure 
overlooked  the  uee  of  the  community  mental 
health  centers  to  treat  drug  addicts.  I  do 
not  need  to  tell  any  cf  you  here  that  drug  ad- 
diction la  aa  much  a  psyohokigleal  as  a  phya- 
lologlcal  problem.  While  a  new  superagsncy 
may  provide  valuable  eeiiltance  In  coordi- 
nating Fedwal  drug  abuse  actlvlUee  and  de- 
vMoplng  overaU  stmtegy,  It  oacnot  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  effective  treatmmit  centers 
at  the  community  level,  where  the  real  adu- 
tlone  Ue.  This  Is  the  Job  of  the  oommxmlty 
mental  health  oentera,  which  Is  why  I  oon- 
atder  them  to  be  of  such  paramount  Impor- 
taooe  In  any  program  of  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Sherman  N.  Kleffer,  the  Aasooiate 
Director  of  Patient  Oare  of  the  NatloiMd  In- 
stitute of  liSental  Health,  stated  In  testimony 
before  Senator  Hughes'  Subcommittee  on  Al- 
coholism and  Naraotlcs  bartfy  two  mrmmt; 
ago,  that  oommuntty-baeed  treatment  pro- 
grams are  the  beet,  and  perhape  the  only 
means  of  providing  lielp,  particularly  to 
young  peoi^e  with  i^ug  proMems.  Dr.  Kleffer 
•aid,  "Our  emphasis  has  been  on  trying  to 
beef  up  tbe  resources  tbe  treatment  oapablU- 
tles  within  each  community  to  handle  these 
situations." 

One  thing  should  be  made  dear  here;  a 
community  mental  health  oeoter  Is  not  a 
place;  It  Is  rather  an  afflUaitlve  agreement 
between  several  Institutlona  capable  of  offer- 
ing  oomprehentive  treatment  to  the  drug 
addict.  Sueh  an  organisational  arrangement 
makes  It  possible  for  the  patient  to  receive 
the  full  range  of  needed-treatment  at  afllU- 
ated  local  ho^ltals.  vocational  rShabUltaUon 
centers,  and  educational  and  consultation 
services,  etc.  Drug  treatment  must  always 
be  co-ordlnaited,  or  the  ohanoee  for  perma- 
nent cure  will  be  vlrtuelly  nil.  The  essential 
flve»aervlceB  Included  in  tills  oomprehenatve 


traatmsnt  are:  (a)  Xa-pattaat  oara;  (b)  oot- 
paUent  care;  (e)  Partial  hospitalisation;  (d) 
3i-hour  emergency  ssrvloes;  (e)  Oonsultatlon 
and  education  services.  The  pattern  of  In- 
stftntioiial  f^l'-**^"  used  by  the  community 
mental  Ixealth  centers  boasts  a  number  of 
dlstlnet  advantages:  (1)  It  aasuree  continuity 
of  care  for  the  addict— as  the  patient  U 
tsansfcrred.  say.  tnm  a  ho^Utal  to  a  rehabUl- 
tatton  cauter,  his  treatment  record  wUl  fol- 
low him.  making  Integrated  treatment  pes- 
■Ible;  (8)  it  aasuree  a  geographic  oompre- 
heostvsnsss  which  does  not  currently  exist  in 
most  citiss  that  U.  an  addict  living  within 
the  community  Is  guaranteed  treatment,  re- 
gardless at  abUlty  to  pay;  (3)  the  centers  are 
flexible  emtwigh  to  be  able  to  speolallaa  in 
drug  treatment,  thus  offering  Isadsnhlp  In 
the  field  wlUoh  standard  instltutiona  are  In- 
capable of  generating  on  their  own — city  and 
oouoty  hapltals  and  mantel  iMalth  f  adlltlea, 
where  they  ezirt.  gananOly  find  themselves 
so  pressed  for  time  and  money  that  they 
rarrty  can  devote  ttie  attention  to  treatment 
teohnlquse  tliat  the  community  centers  ape- 
oiallae  in  every  day. 

And  yet,  ds^te  the  admitted  Importance 
of  theee  community  mental  health  centers, 
funding  for  Placal  Tear  1973  Is  dls^>point- 
ingly  msager.  Tikm  are  eo  major  dtlea  in 
thla  country  with  serious,  sarloxu  heroin 
addiction  and  drug  abuse  problems,  but 
treatment  fadltttes  are  still  woefully  inade- 
quate. Tet.  aa  I  stated  earlier  in  my  teatl- 
mony.  the  Administration's  request  for  Fis- 
cal Tsar  1973  asks  for  only  an  additional  «16 
million,  funds  which  will  go  toward  support- 
ing some  new  centers,  but  not  for  the  expan- 
sion ot  any  drug  treatment  operations. 

Par  qieolal  stidllng  under  the  narcotlca  ad- 
dlota  treatment  program  of  the  community 
mental  health  centers,  tixe  Administration 
budget  allocated  oi4y  914.0  mlUlon,  aU  of 
which  Is  for  tbe  continuation  of  current 
proJeoU  related  to  drug  abuse  treatment, 
but  for  nsw  projects.  Tet  the  'V>"~fn'1«  for 
treatment  at  theee  centers  Is  rapidly  grow- 
ing, as  we  sll  know.  The  numlMr  of  addicts 
In  the  military  services,  for  example.  Is  more 
than  six  tlntss  the  number  tliat  can  be  tum- 
dled  by  the  VJL  centers  now  estabUshed  or 
planned.  The  o(»nmunlty  mental  health  cen- 
ters must  be  able  to  cope  with  this  overflow, 
as  well  as  with  substantial  numbers  of  ad- 
dicts from  dvlllan  life.  Right  now.  unfor- 
tunatdy,  most  of  the  drug  treatment  centers 
at  the  community  medical  health  centers 
have  long  waiting  lists,  large  numbers  ot 
Vietnam  veterans  among  them.  The  result  of 
this  conflict  between  presdng  needs  and  staff 
reeourcea  available  Is  tragic  neglect.  This 
sadness  beeomea  all  the  more  blttsr  when 
one  hears  of  a  staffing  grant  applied  for  by 
a  center  In  San  Francisco  one-and-a-half 
years  ago  which  was  meritorious,  but  which 
was  turned  down  because  no  funds  were 
available.  The  treatment  workers  at  the  com- 
munity level  could  see  one-and-a-half  years 
ago  the  rising  trend  in  drug  use  which  has 
led  to  tlM  virtual  epidemic  which  confronts 
us  today.  Tliey  could  foreeee  tlie  need  for 
eqianded  staff  and  para-medical  personnel 
to  deal  with  that  problem.  But  there  were 
no  funds  available  two  years  ago  or  dim  year 
ago,  axid  there  are  none  available  today,  to 
Veak  of.  As  the  Htighes  Bubc<xnmlttee  hear- 
ings revealed,  there  are  no  new  atafllng  proj- 
ects or  grants  antldpated  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1973  because  there  are  no  resources  ear- 
marlwd  in  the  budget  request. 

There  are  phenomenal  demands  being 
made  upon  NIMH  for  new  project  grants  in 
this  area,  but  to  Uttle  avail  in  many  casee. 
The  answer  given  la  that  while  there  has 
been  much  talk  In  Washington,  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  have  been  very 
stow  In  making  a  real  commitment.  The  fact 
is  that  little  In  the  way  of  federal  funds  for 
drug  abuse  control  pr(^;rams  has  actually 
reached  the  dtlee  and  oommunltlee  where 
the  problem  exists.  This  problem  was  drama- 


tlaed  In  Congressional  hearings  two  months 
ago  when  NUCH  officials,  imder  cross-ex- 
amination, revealed  that  they  have  for  1971 
applications  for  tbree  times  as  many  grants 
as  they  can  award,  and  yet  they  have  not 
increased  their  budget  request  for  grants  for 
Fiscal  1972. 

The  funds  earmarked  for  special  projects, 
authorized  under  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
(P.L.  91-613)  is  a  futher  example  of  budg- 
etary neglect  in  the  face  of  desperate  need. 
The  Administration  has  requested  S9  mil- 
lion to  finance  the  operation  of  specialized 
drug  treatment  centers,  i.e..  centers  which 
offer  one  of  the  five  criUcal  pliasee  of  drug 
treatment.  This  category  of  grant  Is  par- 
ticiilarly  usefxil  in  avddlng  duplication  in 
cUles  where  certain  treatment  facilities  al- 
ready exist.  Of  tbe  #9  million  request,  how- 
ever, $4  million  worth  of  projects  are  being 
transferred  from  the  Office  of  Bqual  Oppor- 
tunity to  the  community  mental  health 
centers.  This  means  that  there  Is  no  real 
gain  In  funding,  dnos  Fiscal  Tsar  1971  ex- 
penditure was  at  the  $5  million  level.  And 
yet,  grant  requests  pouring  in  from  around 
the  country  total  over  $2fi  million  for  1971. 
This  is  another  example  of  bow  far  the  need 
outstrips  the  funds  available  in  the  field  of 
drug  abuse  control  today.  Grant  requests 
for  special  projects  are  more  than  five  times 
greater  than  the  amoimt  available,  yet  no 
new  funds  are  requested. 

The  education  and  training  portion  of  the 
drug  abuse  control  program  has  also  received 
scant  attention.  Although  the  President  is 
requesting  an  additional  $10  million,  tbereby 
increasing  tbe  money  available  In  this  area 
to  more  than  $24  million,  these  figures  only 
gain  meaning  when  examined  In  the  context 
of  the  total  problem.  Education  Is  our  first 
line  of  defense  In  combatting  the  problem, 
and,  therefore.  Is  the  real  heart  of  our  pre- 
ventive effort.  Our  educational  efforts  must 
be  extended  not  only  to  our  school-aged 
children,  but  to  parents,  educators  and  com- 
munity leaders  alike.  In  the  face  of  thla  need, 
drug  education  has  received  less  priority  in 
the  H£W  budget  request  than  It  deserves. 

These  problems  will  not  be  alleviated  by 
rhetoric  from  Washington.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  every  time  there  Is  a  newspaper  or  tde- 
vlslon  report  of  more  federal  money  being 
propoeed  or  authorised  or  allocated  or  ap- 
proved there  Is  a  new  rush  of  patients  at  the 
drug  treatment  centers  In  San  nanclsco  and 
Los  Angdee,  looking  desperatdy  for  hdp. 
The  sad  fact  la  tlutt  they  are  turned  away, 
in  California  and  across  the  nation,  because 
the  kind  of  money  needed  for  widespread 
treatment  programs  simply  hasnt  been  made 
avaUable.  It  coets  at  least  $1,000  a  year  to 
offer  out-patient  methadone-malntenanoe 
services  to  one  addict,  and  that  Is  a  con- 
servative estimate;  if  all  addicts  were  so 
treated,  the  annual  coet  would  mount  to  over 
$300  million  a  year.  To  treat  one  addict  in 
a  residential  therapeutic  community  such 
as  Synanon  costs  over  $3,000  a  year;  such 
treatment  for  all  addicts  would  coet  well  over 
$900  mUllon.  That  kind  of  money  simply  Is 
not  avaUable. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1971,  the  MIMB  budget  for 
drug-related  programs  was  $87  nUlllon.  In 
Fiscal  1972.  the  original  request  was  exactly 
the  same,  $37  nUlllon.  The  President's  pro- 
posal will  add  $67  million,  Indudlng  $4S  mil- 
lion for  treatment  programs  particularly. 
However,  in  view  of  the  figures  discussed  pre- 
vloudy,  this  allocation  is  dearly  Inadeqxiats. 
It  seems  obvious  that  twice  or  even  tliree 
times  that  amount  could  be  wlsdy  spent.  It 
Is  my  profound  conviction  that  until  the 
Administration  and  this  Congress  m^fc^i  tlxst 
sort  of  a  commitment,  the  fight  against  drug 
abuse  is  doomed  to  be  a  losing  battle. 

The  meager  aUocatlons  propoeed  here  by 
tlie  Administration  guarantee  that  location 
of  treatment  centers  will  be  scattered  and 
Inadequate,  or  that  resources  win  be  ooocsn- 
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trated  in  a  handful  of  locations,  to  the  com- 
plete neglect  of  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Nd- 
ther  of  theee  are  rsq>onsibl«  altematives,  and 
I  respectfully  urge  you  to  reject  them  both 
by  increasing  the  allocations  provided  by  this 
legUlation. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  final  comments 
which  are  peripheral  to  the  actual  drug 
treatment  programs,  but  which  are  so  im- 
portant that  they  cannot  be  Ignored.  The 
first  is  that  research  in  dnig  control  Is  vital, 
more  so  now  than  ever.  With  a  crushing 
problem  confronting  us  on  a  dally  basis,  it 
is  easy  to  overlook  or  forget  the  need  and 
long-range  benefits  of  research  programs.  And 
yet  perhaps  no  effort  Is  more  urgently  needed 
than  full-scale  medical  investigations  of  the 
phydologloal  and  psychdogieal  Impact  of 
drug  abuse.  I  strongly  urge  that  tlils  im- 
portant research  not  be  delayed  anotlier  day, 
least  of  all  for  want  of  adequate  budget 
allocations. 

Finally,  I  alluded  earlier  in  my  testimony 
to  what  I  condder  to  be  a  disastrous  plan 
to  phase-out  the  NIMH  Psychiatry  Training 
Program  oompletdy  over  the  next  three  years. 
This  cut  will  mean  a  significant  decreaae  In 
the  number  of  peychlatrlc  reddency  dots 
currently  avallatUe.  Fewer  reddendes  will 
mean  fewer  psydilatrlsts.  Fewer  psychiatrists 
will  mean  an  even  more  critical  shortage  of 
trained  personnd  to  staff  drug  treatment 
centers.  Here,  perhaps  as  nowhere  else  In 
this  budget,  it  is  possible  to  see  bow  dosely 
related  are  all  of  these  programs.  Taken 
alone,  the  cutl>aclcs  in  the  Psychiatry  Train- 
ing Program  seem  ill-advised:  when  viewed 
against  the  need  for  competent  dnig  treat- 
ment personnd,  it  appears  to  be  nothing 
short  of  nonsendcd. 

To  combat  the  drug  abuse  problem  tliat 
haunts  our  playgrounds,  our  parks,  our  sub- 
urbs, our  high  schools,  our  dtles,  we  must 
give  our  full  support — ^finandal  as  wdl  as 
mord— to  a  fuU-soale.  comprehendve  Fed- 
erd  program. 


THE  WARMAKINO  POWERS  OP 
CONG»ESS 

Mr.  ROTB.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
United  States  continues  to  extricate  it- 
self from  the  land  war  in  which  we  be- 
came Involved  in  Southeast  Asia  during 
the  decade  of  the  1960's.  many  of  us  In 
Congress,  as  well  as  many  private  in- 
dividuals have  begim  to  give  increasing 
attention  to  the  vital  question  of  the  role 
of  Congress  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess which  led  to  that  involvement. 

This  question.  It  seems  to  me,  breaks 
Into  two  equally  Important  parts:  one 
deals  with  the  warmaklng  powers  of 
Congress  and  the  other  with  the  problem 
of  providing  adequate  Informatlan  to 
Congress  In  order  that  it  may  Intelligent- 
ly deal  with  the  substantial  questions  of 
war  and  peace  on  which  we  are  expected 
to  act. 

It  is  because  of  my  deep  concern  that 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  regain  its  constitutional  status  of 
coequallty  with  the  executive  branch  in 
the  matter  of  decisionmaking  that  I 
am  pleased  to  Jc^  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
and  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Sranwis)  and  Montana 
(Mr.  MAwsnxLD)  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  these  areas. 

The  Cooper  bill  (S.  2224)  Is  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  discussion  and  self -re- 
flection which  the  publication  of  the  so- 
called  "Pentagon  papers"  stimulated 
earlier  this  summer.  The  revelations  of 


these  previously  classified  documents 
and  the  historic  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  permitting  their  publication  have 
engendered  debate  on  topies  of  vital  con- 
cern and  lasting  Importance  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  essential  Issue  here,  ctf  course,  is 
the  problem  of  providing  Information  to 
Congress.  Complete  and  accurate  infor- 
mation from  all  available  sources,  should 
be  accessible  to  the  Congress.  As  matters 
now  stand.  Congress  Is  s(Hnetimes  denied 
access  to  current  Intelligence  Informatlan 
compiled  by  the  CIA  and  the  intelllgmce 
community. 

The  Senator  trom  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Coopxa)  has  presented  a  timely  and  con- 
structive bill  that  will  make  such  Intel- 
ligence Information  available  to  the  Con- 
gress Just  as  it  is  already  available  to  the 
Executive.  His  pnvosal.  which  I  was 
pleased  to  oospoosor,  amends  tbe  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  by  adding  a 
section  requiring  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  provide  Individual  Members 
of  Congress,  upon  request,  through  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Ro^resenta- 
tives,  and  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  Intelligence  Information  and 
CIA's  analysis  thereof.  The  security  of 
and  access  to  the  Information  provided 
to  the  Congress  would  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  committees,  who  would  In- 
stitute the  necessary  measures  to  provide 
clearances,  secure  areas,  documents  con- 
trol, and  so  forth. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  does 
not  specifically  bar  Intdllgence  Informa- 
tion from  Congress,  but  neither  does  It 
provide  for  the  dissemination  of  such  In- 
formation. This  proposal  makes  intelli- 
gence information  available  to  the  proper 
committees  as  a  matter  of  law.  If  the 
Congress  is  to  fulfill  its  constitutional 
responslUllties  In  the  formulation  of  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security  policy, 
it  must  have  available  intelligence  facts 
and  their  analysis.  Although  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  has  often  provided 
such  information  to  certain  committees 
and  Members  of  Congress  in  the  past, 
this  has  been  done  only  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Executive,  and  the  veil  of  secrecy 
has  been  extended  to  cover  too  much 
that  is  necessary  to  make  legislative  de- 
cisions of  great  substantive  importance 
to  the  American  people.  Proper  dis- 
closure to  appropriate  committees  Is  a 
vital  safegiuird  against  Oovemment 
adoption  of  positions  and  polldes  of  un- 
known and  potentially  dangerous  impli- 
cations. Congress  cannot  be  expected  to 
function  effectively  if  It  is  not  acquainted 
with  information  about  a  particular  sub- 
ject in  essentially  the  same  detail  that 
Is  In  fact  In  the  possession  of  the 
Executive. 

Adoption  of  this  proposal.  S.  2224.  will 
make  available  to  Congress  information 
absolutely  essential  If  we  are  to  f ulfUl  our 
obllgatton  to  the  people  ot  this  country. 
It  will  strengthen  the  balance  of  respon- 
sibility between  the  Ezecotive  and  the 
legislature  by  promoting  trust  and  rea- 
soned judgment  <ai  matters  relating  to 
the  national  Interest. 

The  second  proposal — the  Stennls- 
Mangflrtd  resolutian.  Senate  Joint  Reao- 


lution  95— is  a  reasoned  and  reasonable 
response  to  the  other  facet  of  the  prob- 
lem which  I  referred  to  earlier,  namely 
the  congressional  reiponslhllity  In  the 
warmaklng  process. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  96  does  not  In 
any  way  attempt  to  fix  resiwnsiblllty  for 
the  present  tragedy  in  Southeast  Asia  on 
either  the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans. 

Instead.  Soiate  Joint  Resolution  95  at- 
taclcs  the  heart  of  the  whole  1971  prob- 
lem. The  fact  that  Congress  has  not  de- 
clared war  since  the  Second  World  War 
ended  in  1945.  despite  the  many  conflicts 
and  near  conflicts  we  have  engaged  In, 
raises  the  question  of  who  has  the  power 
to  begin  the  wars  we  flght.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  95  is  not  an  attempt  to  re- 
write the  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
lodges  in  the  Congress  the  power  to  de- 
clare war.  and  throughout  our  history 
the  C(mgress  has  been  recognized  as  the 
only  branch  which  could  declare  wars. 
This  power  to  declare  war  is  not  out- 
moded simply  because  we  have  grown 
from  an  America  composed  of  Tliirteen 
Colonies  and  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  an  impenetrable  sea  tiarrler 
to  an  international  leader,  or  which  Is 
outdated  by  modem  warfare.  As  Sen- 
ator STxmns  stated  when  introducing 
this  resolution. 

I  remember  I  was  standing  at  the  desk 
wlilch  la  beiilnd  me  now  vrtien  the  news  came 
Into  thla  Chamber  that  troops  had  been 
ordered  to  land  in  Korea.  I  knew  that  this 
was  the  first  time  in  our  hiatary  a  deUb- 
erate  daddon  lutd  been  made  to  land 
troops,  an  aimy.  in  a  war  against  another 
nation  wlttiout  a  declaration  of  vrar  by  the 
Congreas  of  the  United  States. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  95  is  an  at- 
tempt to  ddineate  more  clearly  the  war 
powers  of  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative branches.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  insure  that  the  decision  to  go  to 
war.  a  dedsion  too  massive  and  too  Im- 
portant to  be  decided  by  one  man.  would 
again  become  the  collective  judgment  of 
the  President  and  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  American  people,  "nie  reso- 
lution guards  the  powers  of  the  President 
and  the  security  of  the  Naticxi  by  out- 
lining very  carefully  those  emergency 
sltuati(8is  in  which  the  President  may 
commit  American  troops  to  combat 
abroad.  At  the  same  time,  the  resolution 
safeguards  the  right  of  the  Congress  to 
declare  war  by  placing  a  time  Umit  on 
this  commitment  of  troops.  The  time 
limit.  30  days,  is  long  enough  to  avert  a 
disaster,  but  short  enough  so  that  If  a 
fuU-scale  war  is  to  be  begim.  the  Con- 
gress too  will  be  required  to  authoriae 
it. 

Finally,  in  placing  this  resolution  be- 
fore the  Congress,  Senator  Stenios  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  what 
ought  to  be  a  long,  serious  discussion, 
and  a  protracted  study,  by  the  Senate, 
the  CtNigress,  and  in  fact,  the  whole  Na- 
tion, In  what  the  future  role  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  ought  to  be  in 
the  declaration  of  war.  It  is  a  study 
which  the  Congress  has  long  shoved 
aside,  and  which  has  not  been  resolved 
satisfactorily  in  the  entire  history  of  our 
Nation.  The  possibilities  for  total  an- 
nihilation today,  and  the  volatile  and 
dangnous  situation  of  the  woild  today 
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make  a  clear,  final  decision  on  this  con- 
stitutional question  ImperatlTe  If  we  are 
to  survive  as  the  powerful  Natlcm  we  are 
now. 

Mx.  President,  I  deem  these  two  pro- 
posals—fl.  2444  by  Senator  Coopn  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  95  by  Senators 
Stcnmis  and  BiAininxLo — major  steps  In 
providing  answers  to  the  complex,  yet 
crucial  questions  which  have  arisen  con- 
cerning the  constltutloiud  balance  of 
power  between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Oovemment.  Tliey 
are  questions  which  we  can  continue  to 
ignore  only  at  the  peril  of  the  continued 
viability  of  the  Intricate  system  of  checks 
and  balances  which  are  so  necessary  to  a 
stable  government. 


NEA  ANNUAL  CONVENTION,  1971 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  recently  to  participate 
in  and  address  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Education  Association  held 
in  Detroit,  Mich..  June  26  to  July  2. 

At  this  convention,  Mrs.  Helen  Bain, 
the  outgoing  president,  presented  an  elo- 
qxient  and  thoughtful  address  on  the 
needs  and  respoDsibllltles  of  education. 
Mrs.  Bain — who  in  my  Judgment  hi«  pro- 
vided the  Soutte  with  excellent  advice 
and  counsel  on  both  legislative  and  ap- 
propriation questions  concerning  educa- 
tion during  her  past  year  In  Washing- 
ton— emphasized  the  need  to  reorder 
priorities  and  the  need  for  educators 
to  become  Involved  in  the  pcdltlcal 
process. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  ex- 
cellent address  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
very  interesting  and  stimulating  report 
of  the  NEA  on  governance  and  flTi«^nr^ 
of  public  education  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Anniraa  bt  Mms.  Hxlsn  Baim 

Od«  arrives  at  thu  point  In  an  NXA  pnal- 
d*no7  with  much  to  aay  waA  a  oonoem  tlutt  It 
be  aald  adequately. 

I  began  tbls  year  with  a  firm  belief  In  the 
teachera  of  thla  cotintry,  with  conlldenoe  In 
your  ability,  your  courage,  and  your  Intelli- 
gence. I  end  this  year  with  an  even  stronger 
conviction  that  teachen  are  the  moat  impor- 
tant people  In  the  world.  Tou  are  my  hope  for 
a  iMtter  future,  and  you  are  the  hope  of  mll- 
Uons  of  people  around  thla  world  as  we  work 
to  Improve  aoolety.  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  truism  has  become  a  neoeaalty— edu- 
cation must  solve  our  problems.  It  U  appar- 
ent that  education  moves,  changes,  and  Im- 
proves best  when  teachers  move  It,  change  It, 
and  Improve  It.  Our  profession  throtigh  the 
National  Education  Aasoclatlon  la  a  f  ovoe  to 
be  reckoned  with. 

Teachers  are  on  the  move  educationally 
and  pohUcally  on  the  local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral levels.  The  Influence  which  we  have 
achieved  la  most  encouraging.  However,  we 
are  Just  beginning.  We  have  not  yet  reaotafSd 
our  full  potential  In  serving  the  students  ^rul 
teachers  of  this  nation.  To  reach  that  po- 
tential, we  must  continue  to  use  our  influ- 
ence and  to  build  our  strength  wisely. 

Change  enables  us  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachvs  more  effectively.  The  teaohos  have 
Indicated  their  preference.  The  past  year  has 
been  good  toe  us.  but  bad  for  the  AWT.  We 


continue  to  score  impressive  representation 
election  vlotortes.  X>urtng  this  last  year,  NKA 
aailates  won  elections  in  Beattle,  Portland, 
Cincinnati.  LoulsvtUe,  and  New  Orleans,  and 
every  one  of  f  ourteem  elections  iMid  in  Ohio. 
The  ATT  conducted  at  least  four  disastrous 
strlkee  . .  .  Newark,  Hartford.  Bast  St.  Louis, 
and  Minneapolis.  The  two  major  organiza- 
tional goals  of  the  AFT  during  the  last  year 
were  the  State  XTnlveraity  at  New  York  and 
the  statewide  electl<»  in  Hawaii.  The  teach- 
ers in  both  oasss  showed  their  wisdom,  and 
produced  victories  for  themselves,  their  state 
afflUates.  and  the  NBA. 

These  victories  show  that  the  NXA  la  the 
teachers'  beet  bet. 

However,  we  will  not  become  complacent. 
We  must  continue  to  Improve  the  NEA  so 
that  we  may  become  a  greater  power  for 
changing  the  status  of  education.  The  Con- 
stitutional Convention  is  Indicative  of  the 
profession's  determination  to  do  this. 

Vor  those  of  us  here  who  will  be  delegates 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  I  wish  suc- 
cees  in  o\ir  deliberations.  My  prayer  for  us 
Is  that  we  posssss  the  courage  and  wisdom  to 
devise  a  strong  structure  for  the  United 
Teaching  Profession. 

We  are  now  a  large  and  complex  organiza- 
tion governed  by  the  delegatee  to  this  As- 
swnbly,  and  by  the  elected  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  Szecutlve  Com- 
mittee. This  Assembly  wisely  saw  the  magni- 
tude of  that  governance  function  when  it  up- 
proved  full-time  leave  for  the  President,  and 
then  the  President-Blect.  We  have  taken 
many  other  positive  steps  In  recent  years  In 
recognition  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  our 
organisation.  Other  actions  must  yet  be 
taken.  One,  in  particular,  I  call  to  you  atten- 
tion. 

Immediate  Past  President  George  Fischer 
and  Presldent-Elect  Don  Morrison  Join  me 
in  recoounendlng  a  two-year  term  for  the 
NEA  President.  Bach  of  us  has  seen  something 
of  the  magnitude  sind  of  the  responsibility  of 
this  poaltlon.  We  request  this  not  for  our- 
selves, but  for  the  men  and  women  who  are 
yet  to  be  elected.  We  know  that  the  reeponal- 
billtles  grow  each  year,  and  the  Individuals 
who  occupy  this  high  ofBoe  wiU  and  It  In- 
creasingly difficult,  U  not  Impossible,  to  repre- 
sent you  adequately  and  carry  out  the  duties 
of  the  office  In  one  year.  No  one  acts  or  iq>eaks 
more  often  In  your  behalf  than  doee  your 
President.  In  the  Interest  of  continuity.  It  Is 
time  that  we  elected  our  president  for  a  two- 
year  term. 

An  area  not  waiting  for  ConOon  Is  the  In- 
volvement of  the  Student  NEA  In  NEA  poUcy 
making.  We  have  given  the  8NEA  President 
the  right  to  deliberate  with  the  NEA  Execu- 
tive Committee.  The  Board  of  Directors  has 
done  the  same  thing  for  five  SNEA  Members. 
Tou  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  which  will  give  them  delegates  to 
o\ir  Repreeentatlve  Assembly.  This  Is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  have  meaningful  Involve- 
ment, and  I  xirge  you  to  vote  for  It. 

This  pest  year,  they  have  made  many  sig- 
nificant gains.  Their  efforts  contributed  to 
the  passage  of  the  18-year-old  vote  in  Con- 
gress. Active  student  Involvement  Is  a  positive 
step  toward  strengthening  change  within  the 
American  system.  The  students  also  want  to 
work  within  the  system  of  the  professional 
association  to  produce  changes  in  American 
education.  We  must  be  sure  that  the  NEA  has 
a  sound,  viable  structure. 

To  maintain  viability,  the  NEA  must  be 
kept  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  Our  practice 
of  spending  an  entire  year's  Income  within 
that  year  Is  not  a  wise  practice.  In  some 
years,  it  has  been  necessary,  but,  as  a  prac- 
tice, it  has  not  allowed  the  development  of 
reserves  for  the  future,  nor  has  it  provided  for 
emergencies  within  the  year.  This  year's 
budget  contains  a  modest  beginning  to  estab- 
lish such  funds.  I  urge  you  to  give  your  sup- 


port to  the  need  for  such  funds  within  a 
balanced  budget. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  new  experience  that 
I  had  tbls  year.  An  employee  strllcs  against 
an  employee  organization  though  not  un- 
usual Is  always  embarrassing,  and  the  NKA  Is 
no  exception.  For  the  first  time  In  my  career, 
I  found  myself  on  the  management  side  of 
the  table.  Your  Executive  Oommlttee  and  I 
set  the  parameters  for  management  before 
negotiations  began,  and  we  ratified  the  agree- 
ment after  negotiations  were  completed.  The 
role  waant  comfortable,  but  It  was  necessary. 
As  officers,  we  had  a  reapoDslblllty  to  repre- 
sent your  Interest  and  Insure  that  yo\ur  dues 
money  was  wisely  spent. 

The  strike  caused  some  confusion  of  roles, 
and  I  know  this  also  occurred  at  the  state 
and  local  level,  but  out  of  the  oonfusloii  came 
learning.  And,  out  of  the  Impnrrft  came  reso- 
lution. Negotiations  produced  a  settlement 
and  contract  satisfactory  to  both  sides.  Tou 
can  be  pleased  with  the  contract  which  you 
bars  with  your  employees. 

I  have  tried  to  serve  as  your  president  with 
a  sense  of  re^x>nslblllty  that  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  teachMS  of  this  nation.  At 
this  time,  I  am  privileged  to  make  this  presi- 
dential report  on  our  progress  In  achieving 
the  priorities  I  placed  before  you  in  San 
Francisco  last  year.  Events  of  this  past  year 
make  the  early  achievement  of  these  goals 
imperative. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  concerns  of  teachen 
throughout  this  country  are  the  alleged  over- 
supply  of  teachers  and  the  Inadequate  fi- 
nancing of  education. 

Rising  prices,  generally  poor  eoonomio 
conditions,  and  criticism  of  the  schools  see 
contributing  to  the  serious  cutbacks  in 
school  finance,  which  In  turn  forces  teacher 
cutbacks.  Our  condition  Is  property  called  an 
underfundlng  of  scho(^,  not  an  oversupply 
of  teachers. 

There  are  many  unmet  needs: 

Adequate  early  childhood  education  would 
call  for  far  more  teachers. 

Vocatlooal  and  technical  teachers,  and 
remedial  teachers  are  greatly  needed. 

Tou  and  I  know  full  well  we  need  tens  of 
thousands  of  additional  teaohers  to  reduce 
class  size  to  manageable  levtfs. 

This  year,  teachers  are  not  In  overeupply, 
but  schools  sre  tmderstaffed. 

Teachers  must  take  the  lead  In  correcting 
these  problems.  Once  again,  the  strength  of 
public  education  depends  upon  a  will  and 
determination  of  the  teachers  to  take  the  ac- 
tions necessary  to  improve  it.  Fortunatrty,  we 
have  some  mecuis  at  our  disposal  to  begin  to 
take  theee  steps. 

First,  you  must  this  week  give  the  NEA  the 
authority  neceesary  to  act  at  the  national 
level  to  correct  the  general  underfundlng  of 
8cho<^8.  The  most  significant  single  action 
you  could  take  at  this  convention  would  be 
to  direct  the  NEA  to  rejoin  and  resume  lead- 
ership of  the  Emergency  Committee  for  Full 
Funding,  nils  spring,  the  NEA  could  not  sup- 
port the  Hathaway  amendment  and  It  lost  by 
four  votes,  and  education  lost  760  million 
dollars,  750  million  dcdiars  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  the  reemployment  of  our  0(d- 
leagues  who  are  out  of  work. 

Another  algniflcant  way  that  we  can  help 
Is  through  profeeslonal  negotiattona. 

Last  year,  we  Identified  as  one  of  our  pri- 
orities the  securing  of  professional  negotia- 
tion laws  in  every  state.  Although  this  has 
been  an  off  year  for  many  state  legislatures, 
much  has  been  aooompllsbed.  At  the  present 
time,  approximately  fifteen  states  are  prepar- 
ing to  Join  the  twenty-four  which  already 
have  negotiation  laws.  Within  the  last  two 
years,  the  number  of  locals  with  professional 
negotiation  agreements  has  Increased  from 
less  than  1,000  to  10,500,  and  the  number  of 
teachers  covered  by  these  agreements  has 
Increased  eight  times.  Thsse  agrssmsnts  bavs 
become  Increasingly  Important  to  tsaobeca 
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In  eetabltahing  their  salaries,  conditions  of 
teaching.  Involvement  In  the  determination 
of  ciuTiculum,  and  in  the  otirrent  situation, 
the  protecting  of  job  rights.  This  leads  me  to 
ovir  goal  of  self-governance  of  the  tuanhlng 
profession. 

This  profession  Is  determined  to  establish 
Its  own  system  of  who  comes  in,  who  stays, 
and  who  leaves.  We  Intend  to  see  that  tMn 
Is  based  on  true  educational  achievement, 
classroom  expertise,  and  the  judgment  of 
our  peers.  During  the  last  year,  extensive 
work  has  been  done  to  develop  model  legis- 
lation for  self-governance.  The  effort  wlU  be 
accelerated  during  the  coming  year.  We  must 
be  in  the  forefront  of  this  drive. 

Last  year,  you  asked  for  a  reordering  of 
our  national  priorities.  Our  first  move  to 
give  education  the  dignity  and  the  impor- 
tance it  merits  was  to  caU  for  a  Cabinet  Post 
for  Education.  If  you  come  to  think  about  It, 
It  U  an  absurdity  that  we  are  probably  the 
only  nation  on  earth  which  does  not  have 
a  cabinet  poet  devoted  to  education.  From 
Norway  to  New  Zealand,  flom  Burma  to 
Britain,  every  coimtry  has  a  wvini»t.«r  of 
education.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  created 
an  unmanageable  bureaucracy  called  HEW, 
whose  head  has  the  impoeslble  and  conflict- 
ing tasks  of  devoting  his  attention  to  three 
separate  and  distinct  areas  of  national  con- 
cerns: health,  education,  and  welfare.  It  Is 
my  view  that  one  of  the  mcmy  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  the  welfare  mess  lies  in  the 
organizational  monstrosity  of  HEW.  A  Cab- 
inet Post  for  Education  would  mean  not 
only  that  there  would  be  a  Tn«n — or 
woman  I — at  the  President's  council  table 
whose  sole  advocacy  and  principal  concern 
would  be  the  cause  of  education  in  Anoerloa, 
but  It  would  also  mean  that  responsibility 
could  finally  be  put  at  the  Cabinet  level  for 
federal  eduoatlonai  policy. 

This  is  not  exactly  a  new  Idea.  In  loai,  a 
Joint  resolution  passed  by  fourteen  national 
organlzatlosis  asked  that  "education  be  given 
recognition  commensurate  with  Its  supreme 
importance  to  the  Nation."  and  stated:  "In 
view  of  the  reorganiaatlan  now  pending,  the 
present  Is  a  most  opportune  time  t<x  giving 
education  its  proper  place  in  the  Adminis- 
trative Branch  of  the  Oovemment  ...  we 
respectfully  urge  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  use  bis  great  influence  to  bring 
about  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation with  a  Secretary  in  the  Cabinet." 
Seme  of  the  fourteen  national  organizations 
signing  thla  reeolutlon  were  the  NEA,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  American 
Library  Association,  the  National  CouncU  of 
Jewish  Women  and  the  PTA. 

That  was  1931.  The  resolution  expressed 
then  is  still  appr<^>rlate  today.  A  half  cen- 
tury later,  in  1971,  we  know  that  this  reso- 
lution can  be  imiplemented  only  through 
political  action. 

The  educational  forces  In  this  nation  have 
mounted  a  nationwide  campaign  to  achieve 
our  goal.  You  met  the  leaders  of  these  na- 
tional organizations  tonight.  There  are  six 
others  who  have  endorsed  the  idea,  and  sev- 
eral others  wUl  consider  It  at  their  national 
conventions.  We  are  eetabllsbing  statewide 
teams  of  our  Big  Six  Coalition  to  be  headed 
by  our  Board  memDers  in  each  state.  Tou 
bave  already  participated  in  two  letter- 
writing  campeUgns. 

With  this  kind  of  positive  political  action, 
I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  have  a  Secre- 
tary of  Education  before  we  reach  our  two 
hundredth  birthday  in  1976.  That  vrlll  insure 
that  the  federal  government's  share  is  more 
than  the  small  fraction  of  the  coet  of  pubUc 
education  which  it  Is  now  paying — less  than 
seven  percent.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  the 
time  this  nation  is  two  hundred  years  old 
Its  federal  government  must  be  both  willing 
and  mature  enough  to  pay  for  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  public  schools.  This  will  not  only 
create  a  mora  just  and  equitable  access  to 
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eduoaUon,  It  will  help  drastlcaUy  to  reduce 
the  mushrooming  cost  of  welfan  and  oorTec- 
tion&l  expendltxues. 

It  may  sound  Incredible,  but  It  Is  true  that 
In  the  City  of  New  Tork  last  year,  with  Its 
eight  million  people,  there  were  as  many 
homicides  as  in  about  a  doeen  E^urc^ean 
countries  with  a  population  of  aome  140  mil- 
lion. These  countries  Include  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Finland.  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  huge  metropolitan 
concentrations  tn  London  or  Amsterdam  or 
Stockholm  or  Copenhagen,  and  elsewhere. 

We  simply  cannot  tolerate  the  possibility 
that  this  land  of  ours  become  one  of  the 
least  civilized  and  most  unsafe  places  on 
earth.  Decent  educational  tind  employment 
opportunities  will  mean  a  better  quality  of 
life  throughout  this  land,  and  with  greatly 
reduced  public  costs  of  nonproductive  wel- 
fare and  penal  expenditures. 

Last  year,  I  urged  political  action  as  the 
way  to  achieve  these  priorities.  Tou  were 
magnificent  In  your  response.  Examples  of 
teacher  power  in  the  poUtlcal  arena  are 
countless.  Let  me  Just  mention  a  few. 

The  teachers  of  California  helped  put  John 
Tunney  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  George  Mxir- 
phy  went  Into  public  relations  work.  Wilson 
Riles  became  the  state  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, and  whatever  happened  to  Max  Raf- 
ferty? 

The  teachera  of  AUuka  conducted  the  most 
Intense  campaign  In  their  history.  From  local 
school  boards  through  a  seat  In  Congzess, 
they  made  their  mark.  Nick  Begioh.  a  for- 
mer educator  and  an  ardent  supporter  of 
education,  was  moved  from  the  state  legis- 
lature to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  teachen  of  Florida  helped  bring  to  an 
end  to  the  reign  of  Claudls  Maximus  Kirk 
and  Ruben  Askew  became  governor.  In  the 
process,  they  took  care  of  a  hopeful  named 
Carswell  and  an  Incument  named  Cramer. 

The  teachera  of  Waahington  State  voted 
and  won,  and  Congresswoman  May  learned 
that  It  doens't  pay  to  oppose  every  piece  of 
educational  legislation.  The  district  Is  now 
represented  by  Mike  McCormack,  who  Is  a 
friend  of  schools. 

The  teachera  of  Ohio  had  had  enough,  so 
for  the  first  time  in  their  history  they  backed 
a  candidate  for  governor.  He  won,  and  John 
OlUlgan  is  pushing  hard  for  better  education 
Teachers  worked  for  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  but  always  for  education.  NEA  Is 
a  bipartisan  organization.  We  are  made  up 
of  good  Democrats  and  good  Republicans. 
Nothing  would  have  pleased  me  more  than 
to  be  able  to  report  to  you  on  the  marvelous 
leadership  In  the  cause  of  education  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  has 
clearly  not  been  the  case. 

When  I  took  office  at  this  time  last  year, 
I  felt  that  It  would  be  In  the  best  Interest 
of  education  in  this  country  for  the  NEA 
to  make  a  real  effort  to  work  with  Mr.  Nix- 
on's administration.  As  your  president,  I 
extended  a  friendly  hand.  It  has  remained 
extended  and  unwelcomed  by  him.  My  ef- 
forts In  your  behalf  to  confer  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  cru- 
cial educational  needs  for  the  millions  of 
chUdren  in  this  nation  were  Ignored.  Fur- 
ther eff(Hts  to  reach  the  President  were  made 
through  Congressman  Qule,  George  Schultz, 
Elliot  Richardson,  Sid  Marland,  Robert 
Finch,  and  many  others. 

One  last  effort  was  made  In  late  April, 
when  every  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
signed  and  sent  to  the  President  a  letter  re- 
questing that  he  give  us  an  opf>ortunlty 
to  present  our  cause.  As  yet,  there  has  been 
no  acknowledgement  of  this  request.  The 
only  word  from  the  White  House  has  been 
a  refusal  of  the  President  to  speak  at  this 
convention. 

In  this  age  of  technological  wonders,  the 
lack  of  leadership,  the  lack  of  compassion. 


and  the  lack  of  creative  soluttons  at  the 
highest  levels  In  oiir  national  govenunent 
are  frightening.  A  lion's  share  of  the  na- 
tion's ills,  frustrations,  and  failures  must 
be  placed  at  the  doorstep  of  Richard  Nixon. 
When  we  look  at  our  nation's  vast  re- 
sources and  the  failure  of  this  administra- 
tion to  mnhtllae  them  for  the  country's  bens- 
fit,  it  Is  frightening.  As  we  look  back  over 
the  last  year,  during  which  we  combined  the 
highest  Interest  rates  in  a  century  with  the 
worst  unemployment  in  a  decade  and  the 
most  appalling  inflation  in  a  generation,  it 
is  frightening. 

We  must  not  accept  these  conditions. 
What  Is  caUed  for  Is  effective  action  within 
our  system  to  get  our  priorities  straight,  to 
streamline  the  apparatus  of  our  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  to  commit  our  resources  to 
achieve  our  true  national  objectives. 

This  Is  the  most  anti-education  admin- 
istration this  country  has  had  in  many  years. 
This  administration  has  repeatedly  made 
statements  which  were  calculated  to  redtice 
confldence  in  public  education.  On  rare  oc- 
casions, Mr.  Nlxoii  has  asked  educators  to 
serve  on  such  task  forces  as  urban  educa- 
tion, higher  education,  and  student  unrest. 
In  each  instance,  he  had  discredited  and 
ignored  the  reports.  It  seems  that  the  ad- 
ministration attacks  the  schools  because 
that  is  mxich  cheaper  than  fln<Mi>'4wg  them. 
Our  concern  for  the  adeqiiate  flnitni»iTig 
of  education  Is  shared  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  felt  strongly  enoiigh 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  education 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Nixon  says  we  need  to  know  nxore  about 
learning.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  things  you 
and  I  learned  shortly  after  we  first  started 
Into  a  Classroom:  That  a  hungry  child  can- 
not learn:  That  children  cannot  leam  In  an 
overcrowded  and  understaffed  school:  That 
schools  cannot  function  In  a  constant  state 
of  financial  crisis. 

In  1968,  Congress  appropriated  60  percent 
of  the  authorized  aid  to  education.  In  1969, 
the  ratio  was  46  percent.  In  1970,  37  per- 
cent, and  this  year,  36  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  of  the  total  amount  authorized  for 
education  this  year,  only  a  Uttle  more  than 
one-third   will   aotuaUy   be   spent. 

Mr.  Nixon's  educational  promises  far  ex- 
ceed his  educational  performance.  By  deOnl- 
tlon,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  an  underachlever. 

I  do  agree  with  Mr.  Nlxon  on  one  thing, 
however.  There  should  be  accountability. 
This  should  Include  presidents,  tea  Any 
President  who  vetoes  educational  funds  and 
calls  them  inflationary,  and  fights  for  obso- 
lete weapon  systems  and  calls  them  progress, 
should  be  held  accountable.  Mr.  Nlxon  has 
called  for  our  accountability  for  over  thirty 
months.  In  November  of  1972,  we  shall  caU 
for  his. 

For  my  conclusion,  I  have  choeen  one  of 
our  most  Important  goals — the  work  In  the 
area  of  human  relations  on  local,  national 
and  international  levels.  I  am  very  pleased 
with  the  activity  and  the  movement  in  de- 
veloping human  relations  programs  and  the 
considerable  accomplishment  of  both  our 
state  and  our  local  associations.  There  are 
now  forty  state  associations  with  active  hu- 
man relations  programs.  We  have  over  a,000 
local  associations  throughout  this  country 
which  have  established  local  human  relations 
programs. 

On  a  national  level,  we  have  had  an  active 
part  in  at  least  two  significant  decisions 
which  have  been  made  thla  year.  We  now 
have  a  rule  from  the  highest  court  In  tl^^■ 
land  concerning  the  integration  of  our 
schools.  Many  of  the  points  made  In  the  NXA 
brief  presented  In  the  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg case  were  found  In  the  final  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  We  should  take  jirlde 
In  having  had  a  part  In  the  establlahment 
of  this  ruling,  which  clearly  establlshss  the 
guidelines  for  the  effective  integration  of 
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our  KbooU.  W*  are  all  w«U  aware  that  thto 
U  not  a  Boutbem  problem  alone — it  U  a 
national  problem.  National  leadanblp^ 
strong,  conslatent,  and  Just — 1b  needed. 

We  aleo  bad  an  Important  role  to  play  In 
dealgnlng  major  featurea  In  Senator  llon- 
dale'a  Integration  blU.  Our  efforta  helped  to 
taring  tb«  admlnlBtratUm'a  propoaal  In  line 
with  more  effectlTe  legislation. 

Last  year's  action  Item  No.  4  called  tor  the 
invoking  of  sanctions  and  censure  of  any 
sute  or  local  school  district  which  refused 
to  terminate  the  misuse  of  the  National 
Teacher  Xzunlnation.  I  urge  you  to  icport 
any  such  violations  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Tor  the  first  time  at  an  NKA  Oonventloo. 
provisions  have  been  made  to  accommodate 
mtncrtty  caucuses.  Those  minority  groups 
whl(^  have  requested  q;>aoe  for  caucusing  an 
Black.  Mexican-American,  American  Indians, 
ftiMi  Women.  Although  there  are  more  women 
In  education,  they  are  In  the  minority  In 
positions  of  leadership  In  the  school  system 
across  this  country. 

In  closing.  I  wotild  like  to  urge  you  to  ac- 
cept a  challenge  to  work  with  all  teachers 
around  the  world  In  an  effort  to  achieve 
world  peace. 

We  must,  as  a  nation,  as  well  as  Individ- 
uals, leam  to  live  and  work  togetiber  with 
one  another  In  peace.  As  a  nation,  we  must 
strive  to  live  In  peace  with  other  nations. 
Every  avenue  of  peraon-to-person  contact 
should  be  txpXartA.  Teachers  must  not  as- 
sume that  someone  else  will  do  this.  We 
must  do  our  share.  For  these  reasons,  we 
paid  an  cOdal  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  last 
fall  Bs  guests  of  the  Soviet  teachers'  organl- 
eatlon.  This  spring,  they  returned  the  visit. 
Other  exchanges  are  planned.  Each  Is  under- 
taken In  the  hope  that  some  greater  htunan 
understanding  will  result — that  these  ex- 
changee will  be,  no  matter  how  small,  at 
least  a  positive  contribution  to  world  peace. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  a  rep- 
reeentaUve  at  the  Provlaloiua  BevoluUonary 
Ooverxmient  at  South  Vietnam  to  discuss 
treatment  and  release  of  our  prisoners  of 
war.  We  were  seeking  to  make  contact  with 
the  teachers  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  even  before  the  Plng-Pong  event. 

We  must  assume  a  responsibility  to  work 
active  y  for  w(»'ld  peace.  We  are  w^  aware 
of  the  horrible  alternative.  We  educate  chil- 
dren for  the  future.  We  must  also  work  to 
insure  that  they  have  a  future.  We  must  give 
leadership  In  bringing  all  of  the  world's 
teachers  together  in  order  to  Improve  the 
world's  method  al  solving  our  problem. 

We  will  Uve  together  better  In  this  world 
If  we  start  thinking  more  of  people.  This  Is 
one  thing  the  students  have  been  saying 
to  us.  We  ought  to  listen  and  heed  the 
message. 

We  must  humanize  our  approach  and  our 
outlook.  We  must  keep  people  In  mind  as 
we  take  our  actions. 

Let  us  this  week  turn  our  attention  to  the 
real  tasues  of  education  and  the  human 
agenda  at  this  nation  and  world. 

NSTIONSI.  FOTTKDATIOM     PbOOSAM  FOB 

Edttcation 

In  1078,  the  Nation  will  celebrate  its  200th 
anniversary  as  a  free  republic.  We  as  a  na- 
tion should  establish  this  as  the  target  date 
for  renewal  of  the  Nation's  commitment  to 
education  and  extending  the  power  of  that 
commitment  to  the  Nation's  schools. 

In  recent  years,  schools  In  the  United 
States  have  undergone  radical  changes  in 
their  use  of  materials,  their  physical  en- 
vironment, their  use  of  the  subject  matter 
or  content  available  to  them,  their  staffing 
patterns,  their  clientele,  and  organlxatlon. 
They  have  shifted  their  emphasis  from  pro- 
grams based  on  conventional  wisdom  to  ones 
which  find  roots  in  knowledge.  A  basic  and 
vital  component  of  education,  which  many 


eltlaans  are  deouuullnc  be  revised,  retetas 
to  a  rethinking  of  the  purpoee  of  schools  and 
the  values  which  direct  the  purpose. 

B>UCATS>irAI.  aOtTHUOHT   OF   XVXBT    OMBITOSW 
CH1U> 

Bvery  *m^««.n  child  must  be  prepared  to 
Uve  a  happy,  healthy,  and  productive  life  In 
this  Increasingly  complex  world.  This  Is  his 
birthright.  It  requires  an  educational  pro- 
gram which  stimulates  his  development  of 
human  understanding  and  guarantees  his 
command  of  f\mdamental  processes  of 
learning. 

Theee  are  the  eestmtlal  rights  to  be  pur- 
sued throuf^  the  public  schools  for  every 
child: 

Right  to  the  development  of  skills  and 
understanding  of  human  relatlooshlpa; 

Bight  to  the  knowledge  of  baalc  principles 
of  personal  health  and  guidance  In  the  for- 
mulation of  good  health  habits; 

Bight  to  an  understanding  of  his  govern- 
ment and  the  relations  with  other  nations 
and  knowledge  of  how  to  participate  as  a 
dtlxen; 

Right  to  attain  the  skills  of  communica- 
tion, reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  so  that 
he  functions  In  this  age  of  daUy  newspapera 
tax  forms,  consumer  credit  and  the  like; 

Bight  to  be  prepared  for  gainful  enq>loy- 
ment  through  continuous  opportunity  for 
career  development; 

Bight  to  be  prepared  for  personal  ful- 
fillment and  worthy  use  of  leisure. 

A  axinmiMQ  or  kdocattonai.  PBioaxxiBS 

A  newly  recognised  principle  Is  emerging 
as  a  result  of  the  concerted  effort  of  educa- 
tors, studenu.  and  community  members.  This 
pilnelple,  simply  stated,  U  that  schools 
should  reflect  the  best  of  culture — Its  eesen- 
tuJly  humane  natiire.  Some  school-related 
Implications  can  be  noted  in  the  following 
call  for  a  humane  program. 

Instructional  programs  aimed  at  develop- 
ing the  full  range  of  human  capacities,  not 
Just  the  Intellectual;  evaluation  for  the  pur- 
poee of  Improving  instruction,  not  for  com- 
paring children;  and  school  organization  that 
frees  the  student  and  the  teacher  to  focus  on 
learning,  not  the  clock  or  the  semester — 
these  are  some  of  the  comfwnents  of  a  hu- 
mane education,  an  education  that  gives 
every  Individual  a  personal  vision  of  what  be 
might  become  rather  than  forcing  him  to 
come  up  to  standards  devised  in  other  days 
for  piirposes  that  are  no  longer  pertinent.' 

It  Is  not  enough  for  schools  to  function  as 
sorting  agencies.  Nor  Is  the  complex  social 
fabric  served  by  a  populace  which  has  only 
facts  and  figures  at  Its  command.  The  con- 
cept of  schooling  most  appropriate  for  the 
present  Is  not  the  one  that  looks  only  at  the 
past  for  Its  structure  and  content.  Schools 
must  move  dramatically  toward  a  climate 
which  promises  the  learner  and  society  that. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  good  life  and  that  It  Is  re- 
flected In  the  schools  of  the  UiLlted  States. 
This  good  life  Is  characterized  by  a  set  of 
values  which  guarantees  the  worth  of  the  In- 
dividual, promotes  the  benefits  of  freedom, 
respects  Individual  and  group  decision-mak- 
ing as  Inherently  himian  processes,  and 
promises  the  development  of  potentials  for 
all. 

Education,  therefore,  has  a  double  task: 
(1)  to  teach  content-knowledge,  skills,  and 
values,  and  (2)  to  teach  this  In  such  a  way 
that  the  student  Is  motivated  to  use  his  de- 
veloping ability  to  make  decisions  or  choices 
that  will  lead  him  toward  the  realization  of 
bis  full  p>otentlal.  In  addition,  the  schools 
must  be  concerned  with  helping  the  student 
utilize  his  competency  to  reach  his  goals. 

It  Is  assumed  that  a  basic  purpoee  of  our 
society  Is  to  provide  maximum  assistance  and 
opportunity  within  a  democratic  structure 
for  an  individual  to  realize  his  full  potential 
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aa  a  person.  If  this  ■■eertlon  li  Mosptad.  It 
follows  that  education,  a  forxoal  Institution 
of  our  society,  should  contribute  toward  this 
goal  of  self -realisation.  Self -real  laaHon  im- 
plies that  the  Individual  must  aoeept  raq>oa- 
slblllty  for  his  own  fulfillment— that  to,  be 
must  make  the  necessary  oholoss,  and  he 
must  choose  what  to  him  seems  to  be  In  the 
direction  of  salf-reallaatlon. 

To  achieve  a  society  based  on  thto  valus 
position  and,  simultaneously  to  strengthen 
programs  for  achieving  the  traditional  goals 
of  learning  will  be  a  major  undertaking  for 
the  nation's  schools.  Any  such  effort  towaid 
sodal  change  will  be  expensive.  Howvrer,  It 
will  be  less  expensive  In  the  long  run  than 
failure  to  achieve  these  goals. 

This  Is  a  call  to  reorder  educational  prlor- 
Itlee — ^to  construct  a  humane  system  ot 
schooling  for  all  the  nation's  youth.  llUa  Is 
a  call  for  the  national  government  to  Join 
with  the  state  and  looal  aohocd  syatsms  to 
support  a  nationwide  standard  of  eduoatlon 
through  a  national  foundation  program. 

A  WAl'lUM  Willi  nilBTH 

ThJs  call  comes  amid  a  nationwide  crlala 
In  education.  In  states  where  substantial 
Inoreaaee  In  revenue  are  not  forthcoming, 
achools  are  planning  for  outbacks  In  programs 
and  staff.  Nationwide,  many  teachers  and 
teacher  aides  are  unemployed. 

The  crisis  to  seen  In  the  trustrattona  of 
parents,  pupUs.  and  teachers  as  they  reoog- 
nlze  the  alow  pace  by  which  we  are  "»— «"g 
the  objectives  of  education.  It  to  evidenced  In 
taxpayers'  frustration  with  the  rising  costs 
of  sohooto.  State  and  local  tax  sooroes  have 
not  bean  able  to  \inderwnte  the  very  iMl  na- 
tional needa  for  more  and  better  education 
for  an  increasing  niuiber  of  pupUs.  The  fi- 
nancial crlato  stem*.  In  part,  from  the  In- 
ability or  unwlllingnees  of  state  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  effect  meaningful 
changes  because  of  political  and  provincial 
Interests  as  wM  as  because  of  Ineufflolent  fi- 
nancial resources.  It  stems  from  the  failure 
of  a  nation  to  agree  on  the  goato  and  objec- 
tives at  an  educational  program  and  to  price 
reollstloally  the  basic  Ingradlenta  of  on  edn- 
catlonal  program  to  meet  the  nattoool  nseda. 
The  crtoto  will  not  be  reeolved  without  sub- 
stantial federal  s(q>part  and  without  sub- 
stantial federal  interrantlon  to  stlmalate 
change. 

BDUCATION,  A  HATIONAI.  PBIOBITT 

The  Importance  of  In^provlng  eduoatlon  as 
a  national  priority  to  «>>mpAmng 

Education  to  a  significant  factor  In  im- 
proving natUmal  eoonomlc  growth  by  aasor- 
Ing  the  supply  of  a  highly  trained  work  force 
and  stimulating  the  market  for  consumer 
goods. 

Education  to  basic  to  the  eradication  at 
poverty  and  hunger,  and  to  the  lm(»ovement 
of  health  and  physical  fitness. 

Eduoatlon  to  a  powerful  tool  to  promote 
civic  participation  within  the  democracy  and 
to  preeerve  law,  nationally  and  Intera*- 
tlonaUy. 

Education  to  Inqxirtant  to  the  development 
of  man's  ethical  character  and  the  eorloh- 
ment  and  enlargement  of  hto  paraonoUty. 

The  school  to  one  ot  the  many  Important 
Infiuences  on  youth  today.  Therefore,  because 
tb»  school  to  the  one  basic  public  Institution 
which  to  oonoemed  with  the  total  deveb^ 
ment  of  child  to  maturity,  the  nation  must 
commit  Its  human  and  financial  resouroes  to 
school  Improvement. 

TAX  BASB  IS  BKBxasrva 
The  state  and  local  tax  bases  are  con- 
strained by  mounting  taxpn^Mr  resistance  to 
further  Increases,  especially  In  local  propwty 
taxes. 

Public  schools  are  still  si^>ported '  largely 
from  the  most  Inelastic  and  regressive  of  the 
major  tax  sources,  the  property  tax.  Ihe 
bases  of  sales  and  Income  taxes  expand  fast- 
er than  the  economy.  The  basto  of  the  prop- 
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erty  tax  does  not  expand  automatically— it 
expands  only  when  new  buildings  are  added 
to  the  tax  rolto.  Otherwise,  property  must 
be  reassessed  to  keep  In  line  with  rising 
property  values.  In  1071  more  than  one-half 
of  school  support  came  from  the  property 
tax.  The  Intact  of  the  property  tax  on  fam- 
ily Income  to  almost  three  times  greater  for 
the  famUy  with  lees  than  $2,000  per  year 
than  for  the  famUy  with  over  $16,000  per 
year.  All  state  and  local  taxes  which  provide 
more  than  00  percent  of  public  school  sup- 
port are  regressive,  with  the  burden  on  the 
lowest  income  family  under  $2,000  at  about 
twice  the  burden  on  the  highest  Income 
family  (over  $18.000) .  Among  all  tax  sources, 
only  the  federal  taxes  are  progressive — ^that 
to,  the  burden  on  low  Income  families  to 
about  one-third  of  that  on  higher  income 
families.  Further  support  tor  needed  im- 
provements must  come  from  largely  federal 
tax  sources. 

DXVXLOPlODfT   or   BTATK   ST7FPOBT   PaOOOAK 

HtotorlcaUy,  local  schocd  systems  carried 
the  major  financial  burden  of  school  st4>port. 
In  the  lesO's  every  state  provided  significant 
financial  aid  to  local  schools.  A  pattern  has 
evolved  of  relationships  between  the  states 
and  their  local  educational  agencies  which, 
simply  stated,  caUs  for  setting  educational 
program  standards  and  the  ehving  of  sup- 
port based  partly  on  the  relative  ability  of 
the  local  taxing  units.  This  pattern  to  called 
the  state  foundation  program.  The  program 
sets  forth  the  educational  program  to  be  fi- 
nanced, qualifications  for  im>feaslonal  staff, 
and,  in  some  states,  the  salaries,  numbers 
of  puplto  per  teacher,  numbers  and  kinds  of 
special  teachers,  and  other  staff  for  support- 
ing servicee,  unit  allowances  for  textbooks 
and  other  Instructional  materlato,  and  stand- 
ards for  tranq>ortlng  pupUs  and  maintain- 
ing and  oparatlQg  aohool  fltcUltlea.  Tlie  stand- 
ards set  represent  a  ctxnpromlse  between  the 
standards  of  educational  excellence  and 
standards  of  educational  deprivation.  They 
are  described  as  "an  acceptable  minimum," 
"a  floor  below  which  no  school  system  can 
go,"  and  they  generally  faU  somewhere  be- 
tween the  bluest  and  the  lowest  In  the  range 
of  practices  which  exist  in  a  state. 

Once  accepted,  these  standards  are  priced 
and  specific  costs  calculated — frequently  on 
the  basto  of  classroom  units.  The  state's 
share  generally  consists  of  a  fiat  amount  or 
a  percentage  of  the  xmit  cost  supplemented 
by  the  amount  per  classroom  unit  which  to 
still  lacking  if  the  local  agency  makes  a  rea- 
sonable effort  to  support  Its  own  schoOto. 

The  elements  and  level  of  the  state  foun- 
dation program  vary  widely  among  the 
states,  and  no  two  states  have  exactly  the 
same  foundation  program.  However,  there 
are  common  thrusts. 

The  foundation  program  sets  a  guaranteed 
amount  of  financial  reso\uces  to  purchase 
school  servicee  available  to  pupUs  In  all 
school  systems  throughout  the  state.  To  thto 
extent,  it  equallaes  educational  opportunity. 

The  foundation  program  sharea  state  tax 
receipts,  thus  partially  reUevlnc  the  local 
property  tax  base.  To  the  extent  that  the 
formula  provides  more  funds  to  school  sys- 
tems with  lower  property  tax  paying  ability, 
it  equallaes  the  burden  of  school  support 
among  taxpaylng  communities. 

The  foundation  program  deals  with  the 
question  ot  how — and  If  so,  how  far — a  local 
educational  agency  can  go  beyond  f»n»«ritTig 
the  staiulards  set  In  the  foundation  program 
in  terms  of  encouraging  local  leeway  In  some 
instances,  and  limiting  leeway  In  others,  l>y 
eetobllshlng  tax  rate,  budget,  or  expenditure 
ceilings,  and  procedures  for  extending  the 
celling 

The  foundation  program  to  a  powerful 
lever  for  Influencing  the  local  educational 
agencies  to  undutoke  programs  and  retbrms 
they  would  not  otherwise  do. 


The  processea  some  stotea  use  In  deraiop- 
Ing  state  foundation  programs  are  r^resent- 
atlve  at  the  best  In  democratic  procedurao. 
A  broadly  repraaentatlve  study  group  to  con- 
vened comprised  ot  dtlaens,  le^slaton,  edu- 
cational experts,  and  practitioners.  All  in- 
terested groups  are  beard.  Kiperts  are  con- 
sulted. Findings  and  recommendations  are 
disseminated  and  legislation  Introduced. 
Hie  prooees  to  one  of  establishing  a  con- 
sensus on  educational  goato,  standard,  pro- 
gram objective,  and  willingness  to  pay  the 
price. 

The  state  education  aseodatlons  have 
pUyed  a  dominant  tvA*  In  establishing,  re- 
forming, and  Increasing  the  state  toundaUon 
programs.  We  xiow  propoee  to  extend  thto 
Influence  of  professional  edTiootois  to  the 
federal  levd. 

In  recent  years,  the  role  ot  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  supporting  programs  tor  public 
elementary  and  sefninOai  y  education  has 
been  primarily  to  grant  relatively  small 
amounts  of  money  for  »  large  number  of 
progroma  with  the  purpoee  of  stimulating 
state  and  local  educational  agendea  In  their 
attempts  to  solve  specific  educational  prob- 
lems of  national  concern. 

We  propose  that  the  dialogue  and  proc- 
esses basic  to  establishing  a  National  Educa- 
tional Foundation  Program  begin  now  with  a 
view  to  reaching  agreement  upon  (a)  the 
educational  program  essential  to  every  Amer- 
ican; (b)  the  basio  oomponents  of  an  im- 
proved educational  program;  (c)  a  plan  for 
sharing  the  coeta  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  state  and  local  governments; 
and  (d)  a  plan  for  evaluating  the  total  edu- 
cational effort.  We  urge  that  the  National 
Eduoatlanal  Foundation  Program  be  q;>ermt- 
ing  and  fuUy  funded  by  1078. 

«  HI  BIT  A — ^WOBKIMO  PAPBl  NO.  1 — OBJBCnVBI 
OF  A  ITATXONAL  FOUNDATION  PSOOBAM 

The  proposed  educational  objeetlves  of  a 
National  Educational  Fotindatlon  Program 
on  which  the  dialogue  may  begin  are  to: 

1.  eqiialUte  educational  opportunity  so 
that  each  student  to  provided  a  fair  share 
ot  oertatn  baalc  educational  services  and  op- 
portunltlea  without  wide  variation  caused  by 
hto  residence  In  a  rich  or  poor  commiinlty 
or  a  rich  or  poor  state; 

a.  integrate  soho<ris  to  relieve  the  sodal 
and  intaUectual  handicaps  ot  radal  Isola- 
tion; 

8.  provide  early  childhood  education,  in- 
dudlng  kindergarten  for  all  five-year-dlds, 
niirsery  8Cho<d  for  three-  and  four-year-old 
children,  day  care  centers  tor  children  with- 
out a  parent  at  home  during  the  day,  and 
special  education  from  birth  for  children 
with  exceptional  mental  and  physical  handi- 
caps; 

4.  modernise  vocational  programs  to  hdp 
youth  be  ready  for  employment; 

6.  provide  modem  school  plants  to  facili- 
tate the  fiexlble  educational  programs  needed 
m  today's  schooto; 

6.  expand  and  strengthen  programs  of 
adult  educaUon  In  boslo  education,  career 
development,  and  cultural  and  recreational 
enrichment; 

7.  consolidate  Ineflldent  school  systems 
and  promote  mtUti-distrlct  arrangements  to 
provide  essential  school  services; 

8.  provide  to  needed  numbers  ot  qualified 
staff  (dassroom  teachers,  specialists,  aides, 
and  administrators)  pay  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  moderately  good  standard  ot  living; 

0.  increase  development  and  use  ot  tech- 
nology to  assist  Instruction  and  cooitttnate 
the  efforts  of  Isolated  Innovative  programs 
toward  achieving  major  Impact  on  the  na- 
ture of  schooling; 

10.  provide  programs  ot  inservlce  teatihar 
education  based  on  the  inqtrovement  of  In- 
struction within  the  concept  ot  the  school 
OS  a  hiunantotlcally-orlented  social  Instltu- 
tton; 


11.  provide  tor  raaeareh,  development,  and 
evaluation  neceesary  to  the  TnaintowTi^t^  gf 
a  truly  responsive  relation  between  adxooi 
and  society. 

Some  standards  tor  the  operation  of  public 
school  programs  can  be  agreed  upon  as  a 
basto  for  determining  the  cost  of  achieving 
the  Improved  educational  program  whldi  the 
objectives  suggest.  It  to  assumed  that  all 
puplto  receive  at  least  the  basic  dementaiy 
and  secondary  school  program.  In  addition, 
five  programs  are  identified  where  q>eelaIlBed 
and  intensive  services  ars  required.  These  in- 
dude  early  childhood  education  programs, 
programs  for  the  severely  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped,  programs  tor  puplto 
with  severe  social  and  """Mnnft]  problems, 
remedial  and  compensatory  programs,  and 
vocational  education.  Two  other  programs, 
summer  school  and  adult  education,  extend 
catch-up  and  enrichment  oppcrtunltlee  to 
youth  and  adults. 

A.  Basic  elementary  and  secondary  pro- 
gram (grades  1  to  12) : 

1.  Suffident  staff  services  Including  dass- 
room teachers,  teacher  aides,  speclaltoto,  ad- 
ministrators, and  custodians  and  other  non- 
professional school  workers. 

a.  Compensation,  fringe  benefits,  and  dvll 
aiul  employment  rights  tor  school  employees 
equal  to  those  of  comparable  woikMs  In  pri- 
vate employment. 

8.  Free  textbooks  and  access  to  adequate 
libraries,  instructional  materlato,  and  tech- 
nological support. 

4.  Adequate  and  safe  school  facilities  per- 
mitting flexible  teaching  arrangements,  lab- 
cxcatorles,  llbrarlee,  offices,  gymnaslxims, 
lunchrooms,  audltorltmis,  etc. 

5.  Safe  facilities  for  transporting  puplto 
between  home  and  school  and  between  the 
school  and  the  community. 

6.  Insorvlce  titiinlng  programs  for  Instruc- 
tional in^Kovement  and  for  Institutional  re- 
form. 

7.  Extended  day  school  programs  for  chil- 
dren without  a  parent  at  home  during  the 
day  or  as  needed  to  provide  wholeeome  rec- 
reation and  enrichment  <^portunltleB  tat 
puplto. 

B.  Early  childhood  education: 

1.  A  full  session  kindergarten  tor  all  flve- 
year-olds. 

2.  Nursery  or  preklndergartan  tor  three- 
and  four-year-olds,  In  a  program  initially 
oentrated  on  children  from  low-income 
concentrated  on  children  from  low-income 

8.  Day  care  centers  for  children  without  a 
parent  at  home  to  provide  a  safe,  healthful, 
and  stimulating  environment  for  young 
children  whUe  parents  are  at  work. 

4.  Special  education  programs  for  children 
with  acute  physical  and  mental  handicaps 
who  would  benefit  from  early  special  educa- 
tion. 

6.  A  parent  education  program  where  nec- 
essary to  teach  parents  to  iinderstand  and 
to  guide  child  development. 

C.  Provision  of  eduoatlonal  services  for 
mentally  and  physloaay  handicapped  pi4>ito: 

1.  Schod  housing  and  transportation  fa- 
cilities with  q>eclal  physical  eiqxilpment  to 
meet  the  needs  of  severely  handicapped 
pupUs. 

a.  Additional  staff  servloes  of  spedallaed 
persons. 

3.  Additional  diagnostic  and  corrective 
treatment  programs  and  facilities. 

4.  Family  oounseUlng  and  parent  educa- 
tion as  needed. 

5.  Provision  of  early  vocational  Skill  de- 
velopment programs. 

D.  Provision  of  educational  services  tor 
pupils  with  severe  social  and  emotional  dif- 
ficulties: 

1.  Provision  of  special  schools  for  puplto 
who  cannot  be  aooommodated  in  programs 
in  the  regular  schools. 

a.  Additional  q>eclallaed  servicee  In  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  areas. 
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3.  In-house  custodial  care  where  neceasary. 

4.  Early  vooattonal  guidance  and  training. 

5.  ProTtalon  of  remedial  and  oompeoea- 
tory  programs : 

1.  Provision  of  additional  aervloea  on  an 
individual  baala  If  necesaary. 

3.  Increaied  dlagnoetlc  and  corrective 
treatmient  aervlGes. 

3.  Provision  of  additional  cultural  enrich- 
ment ezperlenoee. 

4.  Provision  of  Increaaed  communication 
with  parents  and  the  community. 

6.  Early  vocational  guidance  and  training 
programs. 

F.  Career  development : 

1.  Provision  of  modem  faculties  and  equip- 
ment for  vocational  training. 

3.  Flexible  aohedullng  to  permit  expanded 
work-atudy  programs. 

3.  Increaaed  vocational  gtildanoe  and  Job 
placement  services  with  foUow-up  In  early 
Job  experiences. 

4.  Expanded  curriculum  to  provide  broad 
offerings  in  the  high  school. 

Two  additional  programs  warrant  consider- 
ation for  BuiH>ort  In  the  National  Educational 
Foundation  Program. 

Summer  school  programs  for  enrldunent. 
acceleration,  or  remedial  work  are  desirable 
extensions  of  the  regular  school  year.  Stu- 
dents can  achieve  a  full  year  or  a  half  year's 
work  In  one  course  In  30  days  In  siimmer 
school  when  longer  class  periods  are  sched- 
uled. For  example,  a  full  year's  reading  course 
can  be  covered  In  summer  school.  The  sum- 
mer school  program  should  be  free  to  all 
youth. 

Adult  edticatlon  programs  provide  Instruc- 
tion In  subjects  from  basic  language  skills, 
crafts  and  arts,  high  school  extension  work 
for  school  dropouts,  enrichment,  and  career 
development  opportunities.  Consideration 
must  be  given  to  subsidizing  the  cost  of  In- 
struction In  adult  education  programs  lest 
adult  education  opportunities  be  denied  to 
those  citizens  who  need  It  moat  and  are  least 
able  to  meet  the  costs. 

Under  the  pressures  of  personnel  and  fi- 
nancial shortages,  state  and  local  school  sys- 
tems have  long  neglected  evalxiatlon  of  exlat- 
Ing  educational  programs  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Improved  programs.  We  prc^TOsa  to 
set  aside  10  percent  of  the  federal  share  of 
the  foxmdatton  program  to  finance  the 
evaluation  of  the  existing  and  proposed 
school  organizations,  structures,  programs, 
teaching  methods  and  materials,  testing, 
facilities,  and  teacher  training,  and  to  design 
and  test  Improvements. 

xxHisrr  B— woBKiNo  PAPxa  no.  2 — ^csmcARD 

COST     or    THI     national    rOUNDATION    PBO- 
OBAM  roa  EOXrCATION 

The  cost  of  a  moderate  standard  of  quality 
education  In  1976  is  estimated  at  972.4  bil- 
lion In  ciurent  prices.  This  amount  is  95  per- 
cent of  the  current  annual  outlay  of  $70.4 
billion  for  national  defense.  The  cost  esti- 
mate includes: 

Current  expense  and  capital  outlay  and 
debt  service  for  48.4  million  pupils  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  during  the  regular 
school  year  and  10  million  each  In  summer 
school  and  adult  education; 

Programs  for  youth  from  uursery  school 
through  high  school,  summer  school,  and 
adult  education  programs; 

Special  programs  for  pupils  with  severe 
physical  and  mental  handicaps,  emotional 
maladjustments,  and  racial  isolation; 

Intensive  vocational  training  beginning  In 
the  secondary  schools; 

Programs  for  pupils  facing  severe  cultural 
and/or  racial  isolation. 

Costs  are  estimated  for  target  groupa  of 
pupils  as  follows: 

1.  A  guaranteed  basic  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  in  grades  1  to  13:  30  mil- 
lion pupils  at  (1,200  each,  936,000.000.000. 

The  estimated  cost  per  pupil  In  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  basic  elementary 
and  secondary  acbool  program  of  $i;iOO  Is 


calculated  to  provide  an  average  of  one  pro- 
fessional staff  person  to  20  pupils  and  an 
average  instruction  staff  salary  of  910,500. 
It  Includes  all  current  expenses,  capital  out- 
lay, and  debt  retirement. 

3.  Early  childhood  educaUon  for  children 
ages  3-5  years;  5  mlUlon  pupils  at  91,300 
each,  96,000.000,000. 

3.  Education  services  for  severely  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped  youth:  800,000 
pupils  at   92,400  each,   91,900,000,000. 

4.  Educational  services  for  severely  socially 
and  emotionally  maladjusted  youth:  600,000 
pupUs  at  92,400  each,  91,400.000,000. 

5.  Provision  of  remedial  and  compensatory 
educaUon:  4,000,000  pupils  at  92,000  each, 
98.000,000,000. 

a.  Vocational  education:  8,000,000  pupUa 
at  91,900  each,  916,300,000,000. 

7.  SununM  aChool  programs  for  80%  (A 
pupUs  enrolled  In  the  school  system:  34.000,- 
000  pupils  at  9100  each,  92.400.000.000. 

8.  Adult  education  programs:  16.000,000 
students  at  9100  each.  91,600,000.000. 

Total  coat  of  the  National  Educational 
Fotmdatlon  Program.  973.400.000.000. 

BHAKZNO  THX  COST 

The  total  cost  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Program  Is  estimated  at  973.4  bllUon. 
State  and  local  outlays  for  public  aohoola 
from  state-local  tax  sources  which  now  stand 
at  941.6  billion*  would  rise  moderately  to 
948.3  bllllan  by  1976  to  meet  the  state-local 
share  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  proposal  oalls  for  a  dramatic  In- 
crease In  the  federal  share  to  934.1  billion — 
up  from  92i)  billion  today — to  meet  one- 
third  of  the  total  educational  outlaya. 

AIXOCATION  AKONO  THS  VTSSBa 

The  proposed  plan  for  distribution  o( 
923.3  bllUon  to  the  statea  \b  that  one  half 
of  the  federal  funda  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  at&tea'  share  of  the  national 
total  of  pupils  as  follows: 

1.0  times  the  number  of  pupils  In  nutaery 
and  klndergarden  programs;  plus  1.0  times 
the  number  of  pi^lls  in  the  basic  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  program;  plus  3.0 
times  the  number  of  pupils  needing  pro- 
grams for  the  severely  mentally  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  youth;  plus  3.0  tlmea  the 
nmnber  of  pupils  needing  programs  for  the 
severely  socially  and  emotionally  handi- 
capped youth;  plus  1.7  times  the  number 
of  pupils  needing  full-time  remedial  or  com- 
pensatory programs  for  pupils  from  low- 
Income  families;  plus  1.6  times  the  number 
of  secondary  school  pupils  In  vocational 
training  programs;  plus  0.06  times  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  In  summer  school; 
pl\u  0.08  times  the  number  of  puplla  en- 
rolled In  adult  education  programs. 

We  propose  that  40%  of  the  fimds  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  states  on  a  formula  which 
combines  the  pupils  In  programs  as  weighted 
above;  a  state  ability  factor  calculated  by 
dividing  personal  Income  for  the  UA  by  the 
states'  personal  Income;  plus  a  atate  effort 
factor  calculated  by  dividing  the  percent 
that  the  state 'a  state-looal  revenues  for 
schools  are  of  state  personal  income  by  the 
natKmal  percent  aU  states'  state-local  rev- 
enues for  schools  are  of  national  personal 
Income. 

We  propose  that  the  remaining  10%  of 
the  federal  funds  be  distributed  to  the  states 
on  the  basis  of  unweighted  pupils  to  be 
expended  solely  for  research,  development, 
evaluation  of  school  programs,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  promising  results. 

APPKOPxiATioN  or  rwnoM.  irmiM 
We  propose  that  the  federal  funda  required 
be  appropriated  annually  one  year  in  ad- 
vance and  that  a  trust  fimd  be  established 
to  asaiuw  periodic  payment  of  amounts  due 
the  states. 


We  propose  to  delegate  to  the  Saeretary 
of  Education  the  responsibility  for  the  devel- 
opment of  nationwide  estimates  of  program 
cost  factors  and  to  ctiarge  the  Becretacy 
with  the  oolleotlon  from  the  states  of  num- 
bers of  pupils  enrolled  In  the  program  areas. 

We  pr<q>oae  to  delegate  to  the  Seoretsrjr 
school  officer  In  each  atate  to  develop  a  i^aa 
for  dlatrlbuting  the  federal  fimds  to  local 
educational  agendea  which  la  baaed  on  the 
local  agencies'  needs  for  fimda  aa  measured 
by  numbers  of  pupils  In  programs  weighted 
by  program  coata  and  on  the  ability  and 
effort  of  the  local  school  agency  to  aupport 
tLe  school  program  at  the  foundation  amount 
of  91.300  per  pupil  from  the  available  atate 
and  local  resources. 

We  propose  to  require  that  the  (dilef  atate 
school  officer  account  annually  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  for  the  pro^«m  enroll- 
ments, funds  spent  by  target  program  areas, 
and  progress  made  of  the  evaluation  of  on- 
going programs  and  the  development  of  im- 
provements. 

We  propose  to  require  full  enforcement  of 
TlUe  V  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  full  com- 
pliance with  the  ordera  of  the  Federal  oourta. 

We  propose  to  continue  all  existing  federal 
grant  programs  until  1976  when  the  full 
federal  share  of  the  National  Educational 
Foundation  program  is  appropriated.  From 
that  date  forward  we  proposed  to  continue 
only  federal  funda  provided  under  PL  816 
and  874. 


*  Includes  ciurent  expendlturea,  capital 
outlay.  Interest  and  debt  retirement  leaa  fed- 
eral revenuea. 


VETERANS  BILU3  SIGNED  BY 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come the  news  that  President  Nixon  has 
signed  into  law  HJl.  3344,  regarding 
direct  home  loans  to  yeterans,  and  HJl. 
943,  providing  group  mortgage  insurance 
for  paralsrzed  veterans.  Enactment  of 
H.R.  3344  changes  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  sells  loans  on  the  com- 
mercial money  mazlcet.  This  paves  the 
way  for  resumption  of  the  direct  home 
loan  program  for  veterans  in  credit-short 
areas  which  are  mainly  rural. 

This  direct  home  loan  program  is  sQ>- 
arate  and  distinct  from  the  well-known 
GI  loan  guarantee  law  under  which  most 
veterans  are  eligible  for  a  guarantee  on 
their  hcMne  loan.  In  counties  where  ccmb- 
mercial  credit  Is  tight,  veterans  can  ap- 
ply for  a  direct  loan  from  the  Govern- 
ment whoi  private  flnanclng  is  not  avail- 
able for  the  GI  bill  guarantee.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  administers  a  re- 
volving fund  in  which  there  is  about  $560 
million  available  for  lending. 

I  have  expressed  to  the  Senate  earlier 
my  conviction  that  this  legislation,  HJl. 
3344.  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
VA  to  begin  again  their  direct  home  loan 
program.  But  now  that  it  has  been  signed 
into  law  by  the  President,  I  am  confident 
that  the  VA  will  begin  approving  these 
loans,  of  which  there  are  some  2.000  from 
all  over  the  coimtry  b(acked  up  in  the 
pipeline. 

I  am  also  gratified  to  lecmi  that  HJl. 
943  has  \xeni  signed  into  law.  This  pro- 
gram will  provide  Government  financing 
for  mortgage  insurance  for  these  veter- 
ans who  live  in  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing. It  means  that  a  paralsrzed  veteran 
will  no  longer  have  to  suffer  the  mental 
anguish  and  uncertainty  of  not  knowing 
whether  his  family  will  lose  their  house 
in  the  event  of  his  death.  If  the  veteran 
dies,  the  benefits  of  the  policy  would  be 
payable  to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage 
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loan  dearlng  the  title  to  the  house  for 
his  family. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  bills  were 
considered  by  the  Subctmmiittee  on 
Housing  and  Insurance — Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs — and  I  am  certain  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee  appreciate 
the  action  of  the  President. 


HILL-BURTON  COMMENDATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Ux.  President,  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1070,  Issue  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Public  Health,  an  article  entitled 
"Public  Health  and  the  Law."  written  by 
William  J.  Curran,  began  as  follows: 

When  the  history  of  health  legislation  In 
the  30th  century  la  written,  the  place  of  hon- 
or as  the  most  significant  single  piece  of 
Federal  legislation  may  well  be  accorded  to 
the  HUI -Burton  Hoq>ital  Survey  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1046. 

We  In  Congress  as  well  as  persons  In 
all  walks  of  life  who  have  had  an  involve- 
ment with  the  program  can  feel  a  aesise 
of  pride  and  accomplishment  when  Hill- 
Burton  celebrates  its  25th  anniversary 
on  August  13. 

One  of  the  program's  unique  features 
has  been  its  success  in  creating  a  na- 
tional partnership  for  health  among  lo- 
cal. State,  and  Federal  governments,  and 
among  public  and  private  nonprofit 
groups  including  hospitals,  churches, 
civic  organizaticns.  and  professional 
associations. 

More  than  10,700  projects  Involving 
hospitals  and  other  facilities  have  re- 
ceived both  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance through  the  HUl-Burton  pro- 
gram. They  stand  as  constant  reminders 
of  £u;hievement  through  coordinated  ef- 
fort. With  the  new  activities  resulting 
from  the  1970  amendments,  even  greater 
opportunities  lie  ahead  in  helping  com- 
munities meet  their  ever-changing  needs 
for  health  facilities. 


NEED  FOR  A  METRIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  past  week 
I  sulxnitted  amendment  No.  393  to  en- 
courage the  OfOce  of  Education  to  insti- 
tute a  program  to  assist  schools,  colleges, 
and  other  bodies  in  informing  the  public 
about  the  metric  syatem  of  measures. 

I  sutRnltted  this  amendment  in  order 
that  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tion contained  tn  the  UJB.  metric  study 
be  implemented. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans 
recommended  to  Congress  this  pcut  Fri- 
day that  "early  priority  be  given  to  edu- 
cating every  American  schoolchild  and 
the  public  at  large  to  think  in  metric 
terms"  notwithstanding  whether  the 
United  States  decides  to  go  metric  or  not. 

This  recommendation  had  the  support 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
and  the  near  imanimous  sui^x>rt  of  the 
participasits  in  the  Uj5.  metric  study. 

I  do  not  plan  to  call  up  my  amendment 

I  am  witibdrawlng  my  amendment,  not 
because  I  do  not  believe  the  metric  edu- 
cation program  Z  have  suggested  Is  not 
necessary,  but  because  I  believe  its  ob- 
jectives would  be  achieved  by  having  the 
National  Institute  of  Education,  which 
is  created  in  our  bill,  undertake  the  type 


of  metric   education   program   ncom- 
mended  by  the  UJ5.  metric  study. 

The  authority  already  provided  the  na- 
tional institute  is  sufficient  to  undertake 
such  a  metric  education  development 
program.  It  is  my  expectation  that,  once 
the  institute  is  operational,  It  will  under- 
take such  a  program  in  conj  unction  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
becc«ne  more  convinced  over  the  past 
few  months  that  the  road  to  true  wel- 
fare reform  will  not  be  realized  through 
federalization  of  our  welfare  programs. 
Yet  federalization  is  the  solution  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  already 
adopted  by  pas^ng  HJl.  1. 

I  outlined  my  reasons  for  opposing  the 
House-passed  family  assistance  plan 
last  June  17  when  I  announced  my  sup- 
port and  cosponsorshlp  of  the  Revenue 
Sharing  for  PubUc  Assistance  Act.  Op- 
position to  the  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come provision  of  the  family  assistance 
plan  bias  grown  at  a  steady  pace  since  the 
revenue  sharing  alternative  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Carl  Curtis  on  Jime 
10. 

The  bill  which  I  support  has  picked  up 
added  support  in  the  Senate  while  the 
Family  Assistance  plan  has  been  received 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  imder 
the  able  leadership  of  its  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Long,  with  a  series  of  strong  objec- 
tions on  the  grounds  that  it  actually  rep- 
resents welfare  expansion  rather  than 
welfare  reform.  I  am  extremely  confi- 
dent that  the  committee  will  Intelligently 
provide  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  with  the  technical  information 
relevant  to  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  would  result  if  the  family  assist- 
ance plan  was  enacted.  Furthermore,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  would  consider  S.  2037,  the 
Revenue  Sharing  for  Public  Assistance 
Act  as  an  alternative  to  the  family  as- 
sistance pltm  during  Its  current  dellbent- 
tlons  on  H.R.  1. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  have  recognized 
the  need  for  welfare  reform.  I  have 
Joined  in  sponsoring  S.  2037  because  I  be- 
lieve it  offers  the  most  constructive  wel- 
fare reform  legislation  yet  presented  to 
the  Congress. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  I  support 
S.  2037  is  that  it  will  enable  the  State 
governments  through  a  revenue-sharing 
formula  to  control  their  own  welfare 
programs  on  a  basis  that  is  fiscally  man- 
ageable. I  am  strongly  convinced  that 
State  government  officials  working  to- 
gether with  local  political  subdivisions 
can  control  the  splraling  costs  of  welfare 
if  they  possess  the  proper  financial  re- 
sources to  administer  a  Just  and  equita- 
ble welfare  sjwtem. 

Our  local  and  State  governments  ob- 
viously do  not  have  an  adequate  tax  base 
to  deal  with  this  situation.  For  this  rea- 
son, a  revenue-sharing  concept  seems  a 
rational  alternative  to  both  HJl.  1  and 
the  present  system. 

The  current  dilemma  in  welfare  has 
been  caused  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  promulgated  a  series  of  strin- 
gent standards  under  the  aid  to  fami- 


lies wltb  dependent  children  program. 
These  standards  must  be  adhered  to  and 
enforced  under  the  law  by  the  State  gov- 
ernments. Meanwhile,  there  exists  a 
double  standard  since  the  States  must 
pay  the  largest  share  of  the  splraling 
costs  which  have  resulted  from  those 
standards  laid  down  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Wdfare. 

While  studying  this  problem,  it  has  be- 
come apparent  to  me  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  desire  to  cut  welfare 
expenses.  This  remains  one  of  my 
strongest  objections  to  federalization  of 
welfare  as  envisioned  by  the  family  as- 
sistance plan. 

On  the  other  hand.  State  governments 
are  showing  the  greatest  concern  for  the 
increase  in  welfare  costs  and  are  acting 
to  curb  the  abuses  in  their  welfare  pro- 
grams. Both  large  and  small  States  are 
implementing  programs  to  reduce  ex- 
penses in  the  various  aid  programs  while, 
at  the  same  time,  insuring  that  those  who 
are  truly  in  need  will  receive  adequate 
care.  I  commend  the  Rockefeller  and 
Reagan  administrations  in  New  York  and 
California  respectively  for  their  attempts 
to  reform  their  own  programs.  Many 
other  States  have  embarked  on  a  series 
of  creative  reform  proposals  despite  ccm- 
tinuing  pressures  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  such  organizations  as  the 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  to 
relax  those  efforts. 

My  own  State  of  Texas  is  initiating  a 
vendor  drug  program  in  which  Uie  State 
government  will  pay  directly  to  phar- 
macists certain  medical  expenses  for  wel- 
fare redplKits.  The  results  of  this 
program  will  not  be  in  for  months,  but  I 
son  hoiieful  that  it  will  provide  some 
form  of  fiscal  relief. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress have  been  making  a  great  many 
statements  about  the  need  to  revitalize 
our  State  government  ms«iiinery.  Wel- 
fare programs  have  traditionally  been 
controlled  by  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Despite  monumental  cost  in- 
creases growing  primarily  out  of  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  de- 
cisions emanating  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  these  State  governments  are  im- 
plementing a  number  of  laudable  pro- 
grams to  reform  the  welfare  system. 

I  maintain  that  passage  of  the  Family 
Assistance  plan  and  the  full  federaliza- 
tion of  welfare  that  goes  along  with  that 
plan  will  put  another  nail  on  the  cofllns 
of  our  State  governments  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  decline  of  their  power.  It  wUl 
mean  a  continuation  of  the  process  of 
erosion  of  the  50  State  governments  and 
territories.  Therefore,  instead  of  passing 
the  Family  Assistance  plan,  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  adopt  a  welfare  revenue 
sharing  plan  to  assist  our  State  and  local 
governments  to  continue  implementing 
their  reform  programs. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  in  the 
August  9  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  tt  World 
Report  has  highlighted  the  recent  activ- 
ities initiated  by  the  States  to  curb  wel- 
fare abuse  and  the  splraling  costs  of  the 
Aid  to  Families  with  D^iendent  Children 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
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tide  and  the  accompanying  tables  and 
charts  within  the  aiUde  be  printed  Into 
the  Rxcots. 

Thete  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Ckaocdowm  oh  Wklfaib  PATltXim 

Itoatitlng  <l«ma&da  by  taxiMtym  metom  tbe 
country  for  «  oraekdoim  on  soaring  costs  of 
welfsr*  sr«  beginning  to  get  some  results. 

In  Stats  after  State,  aetloos  to  curb  npKoA- 
Ing  and  b(dd  down  rrileC  rcdls  are  under  way 
or  are  being  given  urgent  consideration.  T^e 


Slnee  IMl,  the  number  of  wrifare  ledpl- 
ents  In  the  U.8.  has  doubled — from  7J  mil- 
lion to  about  14.4  million.  Costa  to  taxpayers 
have  qilraled  from  4.8  bUllMi  dcdlars  a  year 
to  nearly  17  MUloa  doUars. 

Offlolals  of  soma  States  and  cities  warn  that 
the  welfare  binden  la  threatening  financial 
disaster.  It  Is  this  threat  that  Is  spurring 
efforts  to  stem  the  heavy  drain  on  tax  money. 

National  sentiment  for  drastic  reform  la 
psrvaslye.  This  Is  recognised  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

Now  before  Congress  Is  the  Nixon  Admlnls* 
trattoCs  Family  Assistance  Plan  (PAP)— a 
program  for  massive  overhaul  of  the  welfare 
system.  A  key  provialon  would  place  a  fed- 
eral floor  under  payments  to  poor  people  for 
the  first  tlms.  Critics  contend  that  tbe  Ad- 
ministration's plan  would  add  to  relief  rolls, 
not  subtract  from  them.  State  leglslaturea 
appear  increasingly  determined  to  act  on 
their  own  to  bring  runaway  costs  under  ood- 
troL 

A  nationwide  survey  by  staff  members  of 
"X7.8.  N^wa  ft  World  Report"  shows  a  grow- 
ing number  of  States  launching  attacks  on 
the  w^are  mees. 

Cutbacks  on  payments,  stricter  rules  for 
eligibility,  stepped-up  drives  to  put  able- 
bodied  recipients  to  work,  tough  measures 
against  cheats  and  frauds  are  among  reforms 
now  being  Implemented  or  strenuously  ad- 
vocated. 

But  It  Is  slow  going.  In  Mg  dtles,  the 
Aeer  mass  of  tha  problem  makes  It  difficult 
to  tackla  Roadbloofea  Include  organized  op- 
position by  "welfare  rights'*  groups  to  purges 
and  reductions,  court  battles,  poUtloal  strug- 
gles. Unemployment  Is  an  Inhibiting  Xaetor. 

Other  examples  of  measures  enacted  or 
being  debated  In  various  States  are  given 
In  the  reports  that  follow. 

California.  Oovemor  Ronald  Reagan  has 
pared  thousands  from  rdlef  roUs  by  adminis- 
trative aoUon.  N^w  rules  reduce  the  number 
of  hours  a  person  can  work  and  still  get  aid. 
Stricter  standards  affect  those  with  some 
outside  Income  other  than  ftom  joba 

But  the  Oovemor's  "get  tough"  regula- 
tions are  being  diaUenged  In  the  courts  by 
the  California  Weifars  Rights  Organmtlon. 

UeanwhUe,  a  battle  is  being  foi^jht  in  the 
SUte  legislature  over  proposed  w«£are-re- 
form  measures.  lUs  pits  the  RapubUoan 
Oovemor  against  Democratic  opponents  In 
the  legislature. 

Mr.  Reagan's  proposals  whieh,  along  with 
administrative  changes,  were  deelgned  to 
save  800  million  doUars  annually  In  welfare 
oosts  weie  rejected  by  the  SUte  senate's 
health  and  welfare  committee.  A  compro- 
mise reform  bUl  under  Demoeratle  qxmsor- 
shlp  Is  unaooeptable  to  tbe  Oovemor. 

OelllBgr  The  main  point  at  lasoe  Is  Oovar- 
nor  Reagan's  Inslstenoe  that  a  rigid  celling 
be  set  on  Senate  spending  to  support  ths 
needy,  with  outs  In  cash  grants  when  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  line.  His  opponsnts  dsmaad 
continuation  of  welfare  payments  on  a  basis 
of  need,  sven  when  over-all  qytidlig  exceeds 
the  amount  set  In  the  State  budget. 

Zn  Jttne.  the  number  of  reelplsnts  in  Oall- 


fcmla  dropped  toe  the  third  straight  month. 
The  June  total  of  ajBO.lST  getting  cash 
grants  waa  down  almost  lOO/WO  from  the 
March  total  of  a,2M,440.  The  deersases  vrere 
the  first  since  1960.  Robert  B.  Carleson,  di- 
rector of  the  State  department  of  sodal  wel- 
fare, had  this  oommsnt: 

"WhUe  three  months  Is  a  rtiatlvely  stiart 
period  at  time  on  whleh  to  base  any  solid 
projection.  Z  bellevs  the  oontlnning  decrease 
Is  the  result  of  admlnlstratlTe  changes — re- 
cently enacted  by  tbe  State  and  Implemented 
by  tbe  oountlss.  In  11ns  with  ths  Oovemor's 
reform  program — as  wen  as  continuance  of 
ptd)llo  dlsaasBtoB  on  the  need  for  welfare 
reform." 

PEOPLE  ON  RELIEF:  THE  BURDEN  IN  2<  CITIES 


In  arats  whtra  wtifirt 
dtptrtmentt  Mrvt  only 
csntrti  citits 


NuBibtr 
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oi  irM's 
population 


122.049 

16.6 

4t5,233 

8.1 

152,247 

L8 

SS,466 

6.7 

66,080 

5.0 

241,363 

11 

77,464 

4.2 

27,116 

3.4 

39,776 

7.5 

44,460 

5.5 

894,669 

12.7 

70,927 

9.8 

(8.794 

6.2 

38,642 

4.0 

112,526 

7.0 

55,623 

6.7 

101,129 

7.4 

60.312 

5.2 

BiWnioro 137.793  IS.  2 

Owvor 51,825  IM 

NfwOriMst 88,018  14.8 

N«wV«fk.„ 1.181,310  15.0 

PhUiMphia 288,297  14.8 

StLoslt. 91,665  14.7 

StnFranetao 101,710  112 

WiJhiBitoo 79.412  10l5 


IN  AREAS  WHERE  WELFARE  DEPARTMENTS  SERVE  CENTRAL 
CITIES  PUIS  PART  OF  THE  SUBURBS 


Boston 

Chicafo .. 

Cl«veund~ 

Columbus 

Diliss 

DMioit 

HouAm 

Indlsntpolts 

J«ck»nv4ll« 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Los  AnnlM. 

MampWf 

MilvMUkM. 

PnoMlx........ 

Ptttsbur^. . . . . . 

San  Antonio 

San  D<«co 

Saattio 


Note:  RoUoT  rolU  as  of  Fabmary  1971  latest  available 
Soorco:  U.S.  Dopartnwnt  of  Haaltb.  Education,  and  Wottara. 

Oovemor  Reagan  Is  among  those  who  ar- 
gue that  President  Nixon's  Family  Assistance 
Plan  would  be  a  move  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, adding  more  persons  to  relief  rolls. 

Illinois.  Oovemor  Richard  B.  Ogllvle  Is 
pressing  for  a  strong  program  to  out  welfare 
costs.  Key  propoeals:  tightened  work  require- 
ments for  welfare  recipients;  creation  of  new 
Jobs  In  public  service;  Job-training  facilities; 
day-care  centers  for  working  mothers;  a 
clampdown  on  msdlcal  costs;  more  emphasis 
on  birth  control  and  family  counseling;  slm- 
pllfled  administrative  procedures. 

Oovemor  Ogllvle  slashed  85  million  dollars 
from  the  legislature's  appropriation  of 
$1,130,000,000  for  welfare.  Further  outs  will 
be  made,  he  warned,  unless  the  Increase  in 
welfare  case  loans— which  has  been  running 
at  about  7,000  a  month— Is  reduced  to  less 
than  4,000. 

In  Cook  County — Chicago— the  Illinois  de- 
partment of  pubUo  aid  is  attempting  to  out 
case  kMtds  by  investigating  eligibility  of  wrt- 
fare  redploita  The  Investigation — which 
eventually  wlU  extend  throughout  ths  atsts 
was  sparked  by  ohargas  of  widespread  welfare 
fraud  In  the  county. 

Problems  o/  rssMency.  One  aspect  of  re- 
form that  Is  drawing  mu^  attention  is  a 
one-year-resldeney  requirement  for  rSUef 
i^ipllcants.  Such  a  requirement  was  enacted 
by  the  New  York  State  legislature  this  year, 
but  Its  constltuttooaUty  Is  undar  challsnge. 


and  the  State  has  hem  enjoined  from  en- 
forcing It  pending  a  court  ruling. 

Nevertheless,  one-year-reeldency  blUs  are 
pending  In  nilnols.  Wisconsin.  m«>>Hfn  and 
Ohio.  Backers  say  the  States  have  now 
reached  a  point  of  "compelling  interest"  In 
their  tribulations  with  welfare  which  may 
make  the  requirement  valid,  even  though  it 
was  dselared  Invalid  l>y  ths  federal  eourta  In 
1967. 

Some  States  are  Imposing  stiff  reductions 
In  relief  grants,  Kansas,  for  sookn^fle,  will 
cut  Its  payments  by  20  per  cent,  banning 
S^tember  1.  This  will  slice  the  payment  to 
a  family  of  four  with  no  outside  Income  from 
Saei  a  month  to  sail. 

Other  actions  to  reduce  costs,  already  taken 
in  Kansas,  include  a  slash  from  10.fi  per  cent 
to  6  per  cent  In  the  profit  allowance  for 
pharmacists  serving  welfare  recipients  and 
a  limit  on  what  can  be  paid  out  of  public- 
assistance  funds  to  physicians  who  attend 
people  on  relief  rolls.  Medical  fees  are  hdd 
to  a  maximum  of  75  per  cent  of  what  the 
highest-priced  doctors  In  the  area  charge. 
A  move  Is  afoot  to  reduce  this  to  50  per 
cent. 

Alabama.  A  new  method  of  determining 
eligibility  and  the  amount  of  payment  was 
put  Into  effect  in  May.  Welfare  Commissioner 
Reuben  K.  King  explained: 

"This  procedure  does  not  affeot  families 
with  no  outside  income,  but  It  has  reduced 
payments  to  persons  with  other  Income,  and 
has  caused  some  to  be  Ineligible. 

"The  first  month  this  plan  was  In  effsct, 
about  B,000  cases  were  closed,  in<dudlng  about 
0,900  cases  of  aid  to  famlllee  with  dependent 
children,  and  3,100  eases  of  aid  to  the  r*n*«^- 
nently  and  totaUy  disabled. 

It  Is  estimated  further  that,  during  the 
same  month,  more  than  17,400  payments 
were  reduced — 4,400  In  aid  to  the  disabled 
and  18,000  In  aid  to  famlllee  with  dependent 
children." 

Mr.  King  said  he  was  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  estimate  dollar  savings. 

Texas.  An  attempt  to  llberallae  public  as- 
slstance  by  raising  the  State's  constitutional 
celling  on  welfare  funds  was  rejected  by  the 
voters  last  May. 

Texas  welfare  offldala — pointing  out  that 
relief  rolls  have  been  Increasing  at  a  rate 
of  13,000  monthly  since  last  September — say 
they  fear  they  will  have  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  average  relief  check  by  next  year.  Un- 
der the  payment  rate  now  in  effect,  a  mother 
with  three  dependent  children  draws  $118.14 
a  month. 

One  thing  pointing  to  a  reduction  In  the 
size  of  individual  payments,  officials  said.  Is 
a  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  all- 
ens  who  entered  the  country  cannot  be  de- 
nied welfare  solely  on  tbe  basis  of  nonciUsen- 
Bhip.  This  is  expected  to  add  up  to  33,000 
Latin-American  aliens  to  the  aid  lists,  with 
no  additional  funds  avallaUe.  So  some  others 
must  be  cut. 

THE  RECORD,  STATE  BY  STATE-YEARLY  COST  OF  BENEFIT 

PAYMENTS 
IDollar  amounts  in  miillonsl 


IMl       Islist     laensts 


Alabama. |79i4 
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THE  RECOM),  STATE  BY  STATE— YEARLY  COST  OF  BENEFIT 

PAYMENTS-CoRtiniMd 

[Dollar  amounts  In  millions] 


1981       Latist     Inenasa 


Kansas J412 

Kantecky 82.4 

Louisiana 1512 

Maina. 219 

Maiyiand 212 

Micni|an*.. ...... .........  1619 

MInnaists ~ 819 

Mississippi 512 

Missaart. 133.7 

Montana 13.2 

Nsbraslu 21.6 

Ntvada 5.9 

New  Hsmpshlra 16 

NawJaraay 73.8 

NowMoxieo 24.0 

NewYofii 953.8 

Nortli  Carolina 711 

North  Dakota 13.2 

Ohio 191.4 

Oklshoma 1218 

Orsfon 39.3 

Ponnsyivsnia 189.8 

PusrtoRico 117 

Rhodalstend 219 

South  Carolina 27.8 

South  DakoU 113 

Tanntsaaa 519 

Tons 169.4 

Utah 17.2 

Varmont 7.5 

VlrHnia 216 

Washinfton 1015 

WastViriinia 316 

Wisconsin 716 

Wyomins 5.6 


1144.0 

212 

194.5 

212 

2513 

72 

716 

252 

2(12 

753 

827.7 

432 

792.4 

366 

304.9 

251 

1213 

159 

257.1 

92 

34.2 

159 

71.0 

229 

112 

175 

33.0 

284 

5714 

677 

617 

153 

1547.2 

903 

2119 

209 

29.8 

126 

517.6 

170 

231.6 

80 

122.2 

211 

1,045.5 

451 

90.9 

444 

97.6 

367 

72.2 

160 

32.2 

142 

175.2 

225 

6118 

262 

411 

180 

314 

412 

182.0 

584 

281.4 

164 

80.8 

100 

292.9 

315 

17 

73 

Note:  State  fifuros  do  not  induda  administrativa  cost! 
Litost  Stete  totelt  ara  for  March  1971,  it  an  annual  rate. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  o(  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Texas  welfare  rolls — now  totaling  about 
840,000 — ^bave  Increased  by  more  than  100,000 
In  the  last  year. 

Pennsylvania  Cutbacks  In  the  welfare 
budget  are  being  considered  by  the  State 
legislature,  while  admlnlstratore  are  working 
to  root  out  Inefficiency  and  to  reduce  theft 
or  fraudulent  use  of  welfare  checks. 

Investigations  of  possible  fraud  in  countlee 
where  checks  are  repeatedly  reported  lost 
are  being  stepped  up. 

In  Philadelphia,  for  Instance,  when  anti- 
fraud  prooed\ires  were  tightened,  issuance  of 
duplicate  checks  to  welfare  recipients  who 
claimed  they  hadn't  received  their  payment 
showed  a  sharp  drop. 

State  Welfare  Secretary  Helene  Wohlge- 
muth noted  that  3,900  duplicate  checks  were 
Issued  last  January  but,  with  new  safeguards 
In  effect,  only  1,900  were  Issued  In  June. 

Welfare  officials  in  Pennsylvania  are  con- 
sidering another  step  against  fraud:  issuance 
of  photo-ldenttflcatlon  cards  to  welfare  ben- 
eficiaries. 

New  Hampshire.  An  indication  of  the  hard- 
ening attitude  toward  welfare  money  that  is 
becoming  evident  In  many  States  was  seen 
here  recently. 

Until  near  the  close  of  tbe  State  legisla- 
ture's session.  It  appeared  that  the  lawmak- 
ers would  refuse  to  approve  the  IS-mllllon- 
dollar  welfare  budget  for  the  next  two  years. 
This  would  have  forced  a  reduction  of  48 
per  cent  In  all  categorlee  of  public  assistance 
to  the  State's  needy,  with  only  local  and 
federal  funds  available. 

At  the  last  minute,  welfare-department 
officials  siicceeded  In  convincing  the  legisla- 
tors that  the  fimdlng  was  essential.  The 
money  for  the  welfare  budget  was  taken 
from  funds  that  had  previously  been  ear- 
marked for  the  department  of  education. 

This,  in  effect,  transferred  the  State's 
share  of  welfare  costs  to  New  Hampshire's 
cities  and  towns,  whuee  taxpayers  must  now 
pay  more  to  support  the  schools. 


According  to  the  Council  of  State  Oovem- 
ments,  welfare  spending  In  at  least  30  States 
exceeded  budgeted  amounts  In  the  year  that 
ended  June  30. 

To  save  on  ooets  through  centralized  oper- 
ation, some  States  are  moving  toward  a 
State-government  take-over  of  welfare  fi- 
nancing and  administration  from  ooimtles 
and  cities  or  towns. 

A  number  of  measures  are  being  taken  to 
eliminate  cheating.  Nevada,  for  Instance,  now 
requires  an  investigation  of  welfare  appli- 
cants isefore  they  can  receive  aid.  Denial  of 
benefits  to  recipients  who  dodge  opportuni- 
ties to  work  is  a  spreading  pattern. 

In  Massachusetts,  legislation  authorising 
prosecution  of  welfare  cheats  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Oovemor  Francis  W.  Sargent. 

A  look  around  the  U.S.  makes  It  clear  that 
taxpayers  are  In  revolt  against  the  increasing 
oppressive  burden  of  welfare — and  that  pub- 
lic officials  are  getting  the  message. 

Whzbs  Wklfabx  Was  RxroaicxD 

Nsw  TouE  CiTT. — Here,  where  huge  num- 
bers of  the  poor  make  the  welfare  crisis  par- 
ticularly acute,  reforms  are  being  put  to  the 
test. 

About  1.3  million  of  New  York  City's  8  mil- 
lion people — more  than  1  of  every  7  reel- 
dents — are  on  relief. 

Annual  costs  of  public  assistance  here  have 
qilraled  from  about  half  a  billion  dollars  In 
106fi  to  close  to  3  billion  now. 

Under  pressiire  from  tcucpayers,  the  New 
York  State  legislature  enacted  some  key  re- 
forms this  year,  at  the  iirgent  request  of 
Oovemor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

This  was  a  sharp  change  of  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  "liberal"  Republican  Oover- 
nor,  who  had  long  been  a  backer  of  expanded 
social-welfare  programs. 

The  reforms  Included: 

1.  A  flat  10  per  cent  cut  in  welfare  grants 
under  programs  of  Home  Relief  and  of  Aid  to 
Families  With  Dependent  Children.  This  af- 
fects 350,000  New  York  City  families  with 
700,000  children.  As  an  example,  monthly 
payments  to  a  family  of  foiu:  were  reduced 
from  $331  to  $308. 

3.  A  requirement  that  all  welfare  recipients 
classified  as  employable  pick  up  their  reUef 
checks  at  offices  of  the  New  York  State  Em- 
ployment Service  Instead  of  receiving  thraa 
through  the  mall.  The  new  law  requires  ac- 
oeptance  of  "any  kind  of  a  Job  In  which 
they  are  able  to  engage."  Refusal  to  report 
to  employment  offices  or  to  acoq>t  a  Job 
means  cancellation  of  aid. 

3.  A  one-year  residency  rule  for  welfare 
benefits.  This  change  has  been  challenged 
in  the  courts,  and  Its  enforcement  has  been 
blocked  pending  a  ruling  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law. 

AccoRllng  to  New  York  City  Sodal  Serv- 
ices OnmmlBsloner  Jule  BC.  Sugarman,  ths 
10  per  cent  cut  In  welfare  grants  will  restdt 
In  savings  of  30  million  dollars  a  year  to  tlie 
city  and  30  million  to  tlie  State.  But,  he  said. 
this  wlU  be  partially  offset  by  a  loss  of  80 
million  dollars  In  matching  fSderal  funda 

The  VTork-rrilef  requirement  affects  60,000 
persons  now  classified  as  employahla  Xa  ad- 
dition, all  persons  over  18  in  the  Home  Be- 
lief program  are  being  evaluated  to  determine 
whether  they  are  able  to  work. 

It  Is  estimated  that  Jobs  on  private  pay- 
rolls can  be  found  for  about  10,000  welfare 
recipients.  And  the  Bmergeney  Bnploymsnt 
Act  recently  passed  by  Congrses  Is  expected 
to  provide  about  6,000  public  Jobe  In  New 
York  City. 

As  many  of  the  others  as  possible  are  to 
be  put  to  work  for  the  city,  drawing  their 
relief  checks  as  pay.  Mr.  Sugarman  hss  set 
iq>  projects  to  use  "work  reUef  people  In 
socat  tasks  ae  malntenanos  woifcsrs  in  eohools, 


parks  and  other  facilities,  security  guards, 
and  handymen  In  boqiittals.  Thtj  will  per- 
form services  the  dty  needs  but  has  not 
been  able  to  afford.  No  one  now  on  the  dty 
payroll  will  be  displaced. 

Results  of  OumgOi — Oovemor  Rockefeller 
noted  on  July  23 — ^three  weeks  aftw  the  woric 
law  went  Into  effect — that  about  18  per  cent 
of  those  classed  as  employable  were  not  pick- 
ing up  their  welfare  olieoks.  This  indicated, 
the  Oovemor  said,  that  "there  may  have  been 
ntunben  of  people  formerly  recdvlng  diecks 
In  the  mall  who  should  not  have  been  receiv- 
ing welfare  bensAts." 

For  the  first  time  in  two  years.  New  York 
City's  welfare  rolls  showed  decreases  In  April 
and  May  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Sugarman  said  that  with  the  great 
migrations  to  New  York  City  from  the  South 
and  Puerto  Rico  tapering  off,  the  welfare  case 
load  may  have  reached  a  plateau  here. 

The  commissioner  is  hopeftU  that  the  re- 
forms now  being  In^emented  will  ease  the 
welfare  bmxien. 

But,  he  said,  the  long-rsmge  solution  llss 
in  such  "poslttve  steps"  as  famUy  planning 
to  hold  down  the  birth  rate  among  the  poor, 
more  Job  training  and  better  ecbools  for  slum 
children. 


HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY— OR  A 
DEAD  END  FOR  NONPROFITS? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  appro- 
priate committees  in  each  House  of  Con- 
gress heard  this  week  from  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Secretary  Romney, 

His  mission  was  to  present  new  admin- 
istration proposals  for  housing  and  com- 
munity development  legislation.  One  of 
his  major  points  was  that  an  interest 
subsidy  program — established  to  stimu- 
late financing  of  new  units  for  lower 
moderate  income  Americans — be  broad- 
ened. 

While  the  Secretary  was  testifying,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  Elderly 
for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  was 
hearing  witnesses  who,  one  after  the 
other,  took  Issue  with  the  Interest  sub- 
sidy program  as  It  now  exists.  In  terms 
of  Its  costliness  and  Its  sometimes  nega- 
tive Impact  upon  the  provision  of  quality 
housing  for  older  Americans. 

Their  testimony  provided  a  timely  and 
compelling  warning  against  even  greater 
reliance  upon  the  interest  subsidy  mech- 
anism than  is  now  the  case. 

Furthermore,  their  testimony  also 
sounded  an  alarm  bell  which  should  be 
heeded  by  anyone  who  Is  concerned  about 
the  housing  needs  of  older  Americans. 

They  said,  in  effect,  that  nonprofit 
sponsors — church  organizations,  labor 
unions,  fraternal  organizations,  and 
others — are  perilously  close  to  withdraw- 
al from  any  kind  of  involvement  in  Fed- 
eral programs  meant  to  provide  housing 
for  the  elderly. 

In  addition,  it  was  made  abundantly 
clear  that — ^Just  a  few  months  before  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging — tJie 
United  States  has  no  clear-cut  goeis  in 
this  area.  In  fact,  HUD  now  has  far  less 
in  the  way  of  twlminlstrative  resources 
for  housing  of  aged  persons  than  it  did 
just  a  few  short  years  ago.  It  is  against 
this  backdrop  of  almlessness  and  down- 
right confusion  that  the  interest  subsidy 
dispute  should  be  viewed.  As  chairman  of 
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the  subcommittee  which  heard  testi- 
mony on  the  program,  I  Intend  to  make 
fiirther  Inqiilrles.  For  this  Interim  re- 
port, however,  I  will  summarize  Impor- 
tant points  made  at  the  hearings. 

aoa   VEUTTS  >3S 

During  the  1960'8,  the  Congress  estab- 
lished and  fimded  a  direct-loan  program 
which  allowed  nonprofit  sponsors  to  bor- 
row money  at  3  percent  Interest  and.  pay 
it  bcM;k  over  50  years. 

This  sectlcHi  202  program  produced 
eminently  livable  quarters  for  many  older 
persons.  It  has  received  warm  support 
from  the  nonprofit  sponsors  which  use 
the  program.  I  have  visited  many  of  the 
individual  projects  eetabUsbed  under  202. 
I  have  been  Impreesed.  time  and  time 
again,  with  the  success  of  the  sponacn 
In  providing  more  than  mere  "living 
units."  Quite  often,  they  have  produced 
an  environment  for  fulfillment  and  sat- 
Itf action  In  later  years;  and  they  have 
done  so  at  moderate  cost.  In  *dd1tiCTi. 
202  projects  generally  have  lived  up  to 
practical  standards  of  llvablllty.  They 
are  close  to  downtown  shopping  areas 
and  services.  They  are  part  of  the  com- 
munity, not  Isolated  otitpoets. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the  print- 
ing at  the  end  cA  my  coixunents  a  state- 
ment by  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. It  provides  excellent  arguments 
for  the  merits  of  202,  on  several  fkxmts. 

Valuable  and  Inspiring  as  these  202 
projects  are,  they  were  first  threatened. 
and  now  they  have  been  superseded,  by 
the  section  236  program.  This  is  the  in- 
terest subsidy  program  to  which  I  earlier 
referred. 

Instead  of  providing  loans  which  will 
eventuaUy  be  paid  back,  236  provides 
Federal  fimds  to  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween the  1  percent  paid  by  the  sponsor 
and  the  going  maricet  rate.  In  addition, 
the  236  program  Is  not  limited  to  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly,  as  In  202.  The  FM- 
eral  Housing  Administration,  which  oper- 
ates 236,  applies  the  same  standards  to 
all  housing  under  that  program,  whether 
meant  for  widows  or  for  families  with 
several  children. 

Just  how  useful,  therefore.  Is  236  to 
potential  sponsors  of  nonprofit  housing? 
The  witnesses  from  whom  the  subcom- 
mittee heard  have  grave  reservations  re- 
garding Its  costs.  Its  appropriateness  to 
the  elderly,  and  its  burdensome  redtape. 

TRK  HIGH  CX>ST  OV   330 

One  of  the  most  Informative  state- 
ments provided  to  the  subcommittee  was 
made  by  Mr.  Robert  Renfrow,  an  attor- 
ney who  has  represented  several  church- 
sponsored,  single-purpose,  nonprofit  cor- 
porations under  202  and.  with  far  less 
success,  under  236. 1  submit  for  printing 
at  the  end  of  my  comments  the  full  text 
of  his  statement.  But  I  wish  now  to  draw 
attention  to  one  table  prepared  by  Mr. 
Renfrow  and  submitted  at  the  hearing 
I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  Is 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto,  as 
f(dlowa: 


SANTA  MARIA  DEL  MAR,  BILOXI,  MISS.,  FN  A  PROJECT 
0SS-44a03  (SH-MISS-06)  2U  DWEIXINfiS;  INITIAL  LOAN 
CLOSINfi  APR.  a,  ItTO 


"202" 


3  pwMnt 
Inttntt; 
SOyMn 


"23S" 

prairam 

SHparctnt 

Inttrwt; 

40)ntn 


ConstrtKUon  OMb,  iiidudliii 

A.«E.fMl $2,687,900        $2,687,900 

THI«  racordhii,  Imd,  eoiiMilt- 

Mt,  iRwrmM,  Itpl 

Ofpnizattomi 21(508  212.  SOD 

1  ntMWt  during  comtnictioa >61.000  189,287 

lnttr«ld«Mln|  d«««iepnMnt 

M  MtlmiOftlilt  nWI 

•mwnt •44750  0 

Pr*liniln«y  wpMiM... 3,000  0 

ProjactcontbifMcy 38,850  0 

0.5  ptitmt  mert|i|t  ImarmM 

(fyMTs) 0  33,40C 

0.3pwcMt«uni 0  10,020 

O.SpweMtiiispKtloii. 0  16,700 

2|MicMtflnincint. 0  66,800 

2  ptKwit  ampo  (amount  to 
maktproiactopantionai) 0  66,800 

1.7S  iMCCMt  FN  MA/GN  MA  fM..  0  58, 450 

T*Mmertai|aloan 
annMt 3.050,000       0.340,000 

Coat  to  GovornmMt  to  rapay  $3,050,000  at  5  par- 
cMtiavar50yMn: 

Principal 3,060,000 

lotofaaL 5, 258, 200 

Totol 8,308,200 

Rapaymant  to  Govarnmant  $3,050,000  at  3  parcant 
WM  SO  yaara: 

Principal 3, 050, 000 

Intorast 2,842,600 

Totol 5.882,600 

Oiffafanct 2,415,600 

NatcasttoGovtmmant 8,138,520 

Excaaa  coat  of  236  profram  o««r  202.. .—2, 415,  (00 

Equals 5,722,920 


>  16  nwnllM  at  3  paretnt  (HX 

>  16  mooHis  at  SM  pwtant  (HX 

•  6  mondn  at  3  pwcanL 

>  Roundad  down  from  $3,341,837. 

•  Intorast  paid  by  Qoyammant:  1969-4H  parcant;  1970- 
4^  parcant;  1971-5)4  parcant 

Noto:  Annual  intarast  subsidy  $203,463  for  40  yaars  would 
totol  $8,138,520  ovar  Ufa  of  proiacL  (Tiiis  subsidy  basad  on 
aetoal  $3,2S(),000  "convarsion''  mort(*ga  loan.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Renfrew's  table  Indicates  that  a  $3.3  mil- 
lion project  under  236  will  result  in  Fed- 
ertJ  interest  subsidies  of  more  than  $8 
million  over  the  40-year  life  of  the  loan. 

Under  202,  even  allowing  generously 
for  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
of  borrowing  money  to  provide  the  direct 
loans,  the  cost  would  be  $2V^  million  less. 

Thus  serious  questions  arise  about  the 
fundamental  mechanism  of  236:  the  in- 
terest subsidy  mechanism.  The  National 
Journal  of  July  24,  1971,  has  examined 
the  costs  of  236  smd  235  in  some  depth 
and  has  pointed  out  the  overall  costs  will 
reach  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually within  a  very  few  years.  The  Jour- 
nal said  that  such  subsidy  programs  are 
in  trouble  on  four  counts : 

Tliey  are  oootly  and  meffloleat. 

They  are  trlggertng  eertoua  problema  of  eo- 
olaJ  and  p(dttleal  eqtitty. 

They  enoourage  ahoddy  building  and  Irre- 
sponsible building  praetloea. 

They  are  aiaoerbatlng  the  urban  oriels. 

Several  of  the  points  made  at  my  hear- 
ing tend  to  confirm  the  brock!  criticisms 
expressed  by  the  Journal.  Among  those 
points: 

SM  requires  many  ooetly  "extras"  In  the 
way  Ql  fees  ttutt  were  not  required  under  a03. 


One  nooproat  qwneor  said  that  he  and  his 
asBootatee  had  to  borrow  on  personal  notes  to 
pay  more  than  908.000  ot  sueh  "extras"  for 
a  238  project.  He  also  said  that  his  elvlo 
association  oould  never  again  sponsor  a  288— 
they  BUnply  oannot  afford  It. 

On  the  subject  of  extra  fees,  another 
witness,  Richard  Pullerton,  submitted 
the  following  list  of  costs  "which  can  be 
arranged  by  the  builder-broker  entre- 
preneur." Mr.  Pullerton  also  said  that  the 
list  indicates  that  the  builder-broker  can 
"carry  away  25  percent  of  the  100  fi- 
nancing without  Investing  a  dollar  of 
risk  capital." 

The  list,  based  upon  a  project  of  200 
units  at  a  maTimiitn  cost  of  $4  million, 
follows: 


Cost  to 

„       ,, _,  .  brohar/  N^ 

Itam  aliowabla  Amount      bulMor       "pioRI" 


nnandnilaa. $80,000 

"Pramlum". 80.000 

AMPO 90,000 

Leplfea 20,000 

"Consultant" 27,500 

Architact 150,000 

B/Sp.r.a 500,000 

Land. 150,000 


$80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

$5,000  15,000 

7,500  20,000 

40,000  110,000 

500.000 

100,000  50.000 


Total 935,000 

Note:  200  unlto  at  maximum:  $4,000,00a 

Delays  In  FHA  processing  may  also 
cause  extra  costs  to  the  nonprofit  q?on- 
sor.  A  representative  of  the  Trenton,  N  J.. 
Lutheran  Corp..  for  example,  told  the 
subcommittee  that  because  construction 
costs  Increased  markedly  during  one  such 
delay,  his  group  has  been  forced  to  re-- 
design  the  building  to  the  point  that  It 
now  resembles  bare  public  housing. 

The  witness.  Rev.  F.  Kenneth  Shirk, 
also  said: 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  government 
would  have  to  pay  i*tm*<th  institutions  an 
estimated  $8.6  mlUlon  In  Intereet  subsidy  on 
the  life  of  our  building  (which  will  cost  about 
83.0  mlUlon  to  build)  or  why  we,  as  a  sponsor, 
must  barrow  construction  money  at  7  per- 
cent, which  amounts  to  8308,000.  Finally, 
what  services  do  the  ban^  offer  to  deserve 
Initial  fees  of  $174,8007  The  last  two  Items 
are,  of  course,  passed  on  directly  to  Mm 
elderly  tenant.  There  must  be  a  cheaper  and 
better  way  for  our  government  to  be  Involved 
In  the  housing  field. 

Nonprofit  sponsors  are  also  concerned 
about  the  imposition  of  ad  valorem  prop- 
erty taxes  upon  236  projects.  Under  202, 
they  faced  no  such  danger.  Under  236, 
which  also  limited  dividend  as  well  as 
nonprofit  sponsors,  the  threat  is  very 
real.  The  subcommittee  was  told  that  the 
tax  problem  is  so  severe  that  It  may  put 
rentals  out  of  the  reach  of  those  the  proj- 
ect was  meant  to  serve,  maHT>g  many 
projects  unfeasible. 

Section  236  also  provides  the  builder- 
developer  with  ample  opportimlty  to  take 
advantage  of  several  tax  shelters,  en- 
couraging use  of  cheap  materials  and 
short-lived  equli»nent. 

Mr.  President,  the  costs  of  236  are  dis- 
turbing and  Intricate.  They  will  continue 
to  receive  subcommittee  attention.  But 
the  story  cannot  be  told  solely  in  tenns  of 
costs.  We  must  also  ask  whether  236  is 
now  providing,  or  Is  likely  to  provide,  ap- 
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pn^rlate  housing  for  the  elderly.  The 
answer,  as  seen  by  our  witnesses.  Is  "No." 

BOW   APPKOFUATX  JB   2387 

Through  imposition  of  inflexible  FHA 
standards,  236  is  making  It  Increasingly 
unlikely  that  nonprofit  sponsors  wUl  pro- 
duce housing  of  the  kind  really  needed  by 
many  elderly  persons.  The  most  succinct 
description  of  this  problem  was  provided 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Edward  E.  MlcheUn, 
executive  director  of  the  Department  of 
Community  Services  for  the  Diocese  of 
Mississippi  and  president  of  several  hous- 
ing corporations  established  under  202 
and  other  programs: 

Even  though  we  have  on  band  favorable 
market  studies  and  site  availabilities,  we 
have  been  told  by  our  local  FHA  Insuring 
Office  that  no  236  funds  wUl  be  used  for  the 
elderly  over  the  202/236  projects  presently 
nearlng  completion.  For  us  and  others,  not 
oniy  Is  202  dead  but  elderly  housing  also — 
swallowed  up  by  236.  In  addition,  the  same 
criteria  for  family-type  housing  Is  applied 
Across  the  board,  whether  for  family  or  for 
seml-inflrm  elderly.  We  seem  to  be  slaves  to 
rules  and  regiilatlons  covered  with  the  mold 
of  antiquity,  Instead  of  adapting  rules  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
purport  to  serve.  Such  things  as  site  loca- 
tions, type  of  architecture,  etc.  cannot  ef- 
fectively serve  such  diverse  needs  of  special- 
ized bousing  with  the  same  rules  and  regu- 
lations applying  across  the  board.  Involved 
In  this  Is  Hl-rlae  vs.  Low-rise,  Inflexibility  on 
parking  areas,  different  soclal-recreatlonal 
needs.  93  percent  of  our  tenants  do  not  have 
and  cyinot  afford  automobiles,  yet  land 
of  sufficient  voltmie  and  economical  enough 
can  only  be  obtained  out  In  the  country, 
away  from  shopping  and  other  necessities. 
This  not  only  creates  an  economic  barrier 
but  It  also  violates  the  social,  moral  con- 
cern for  the  elderly  that  demands  they  be 
kept  In  the  mainstream  of  society  and  not 
be  put  out  to  pasture  to  die.  They  need  now. 
In  their  declining  years,  to  be  close  to  their 
chuxhes,  stores,  buses,  and  famUlar  acces- 
sible dty  conveniences. 

Thus,  236  is  not  only  costly;  it  im- 
poses criteria  which  may  be  tolerable  for 
a  "young"  elderly  couple  who  can  climb 
stairs  and  who  have  their  own  automo- 
bile to  drive.  Under  202,  however,  the 
average  applicant  had  a  median  age  of 
72  to  76  years;  75  percent  were  widows 
or  unmarried  women;  the  median  in- 
come was  $2,500  to  $3,000;  and  less  than 
one  in  five  had  an  automobile. 

Mr.  President,  the  dispute  over  202 
versus  236  is  a  very  significant  one  which 
extends  far  beyond  the  limited,  however 
compelling,  problem  of  providing  hous- 
ing to  one  group  of  older  Americans. 

In  his  spirited  defense  of  236  at  our 
hearings,  FHA  Director  Eugene  Oulledge 
said  that  his  goal  Is  to  produce  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  units  in  the  shortest 
period  of  time,  and  that  this  is  more 
likely  to  occur  under  236  than  202.  He 
said  that,  while  he  personally  might  pre- 
fer the  direct  loan  device  to  Interest  sub- 
sidies, it  seems  more  likely  that  236  and 
similar  programs  will  be  relied  upon  to 
produce  housing.  Perhaps  his  reasoning 
was  based  upon  the  premise  that  the 
typical  taxpayer — and  possibly  the  Con- 
gress— is  less  likely  to  notice  the  higher 
costs  of  236  because  those  costs  will  be 
spread  out  over  many  years,  whereas 


under   202,   the  expenditures   have   a 
greater  immediate  budgetary  Impact. 

Personally,  I  have  more  faith  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  American  taxpayer  and 
Congress.  If  we  were  too  hasty  in  adopt- 
ing the  interest  subsidy  program  the  time 
has  now  come  to  reconsider.  Already, 
evidence  about  the  Inadequacies  of  236 
are  pouring  in,  and  we  should  pay  some 
attention  to  it. 

In  the  face  of  such  evidence,  however, 
the  administration,  through  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Secretary  Romney  this 
weelc.  has  no  intention  at  all  of  rethink- 
ing the  perils  of  Interest  subsidy.  In- 
stead of  restoring  202  or  making  236  more 
readily  applicable  to  the  elderly,  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  establish  an 
even  broader  program  of  Interest  subsi- 
dies. FHA  will  preside  over  a  consolidated 
program  which  will  encompass  236  and 
several  other  programs. 

It  is  inevitable  that  housing  for  the 
elderly  would,  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment, slip  even  lower  in  priority  than  it 
now  is.  It  also  is  clear  that  the  non- 
profit sponsor  would  feel  even  more  lost 
than  he  now  is. 

For  these  reasons  I  Intend  to  consult 
with  national  organizations  in  the  field 
of  aging,  with  experts  in  hou^ng  and 
finance,  and  with  others  whose  expertise 
can  be  tapped  to  help  provide  houdng 
for  older  Americans.  If  we  are  unsuccess- 
ful In  coimtering  a  trend  which  has  al- 
ready swept  aside  the  most  successful 
program  which  ever  provided  housing 
for  the  elderly — the  202 — then  we  can 
expect  only  continual  deterioration  of 
the  Federal  commitment  in  this  key  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Renfrew's  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TXsTiMOirr  Psxsxntkd  Bxrosx  the  Subcok- 

MrrTEx  on  Hottsimg  voi  thx  Eldkslt 

(By  Robert  P.  Renfrow) 

I  am  an  attorney  licensed  to  practice  law 
in  North  Oar(41na  and  Florida.  For  the  past 
several  years,  I  have  ^Molallzed  In  represen- 
tation of  chtirch-q>oasored.  sin^e-purpose, 
non-profit  corporations  engaged  In  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  housing  and  re- 
lated care  fadUtlee  for  the  tiderly,  utilizing 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devtiop- 
ment  honnlng  assistance  programs.  Robot 
Lee  Chapman,  Jr.,  and  I  are  sole  stookholden 
and  principals  In  Southeastern  wn"«<T'g  Oon- 
sultants.  Inc. 

Althou^  we  have  worked  sucoeasfuUy 
with  the  221(d)  (8  )-R«nt  Stvplement  Pro- 
gram, Hill-Burton,  and  with  the  286  pro- 
gram, the  ImZJIc  of  our  experience  has  been 
with  the  Senior  Cltlseos  Housing  Loan  Pro- 
gram, twtter  known  as  "202." 

Displayed  here  are  photographs  of  projects 
with  which  Bob  Chapman  and  I  have  been 
associated.  We  were  not  Involved  In  develop' 
ment  of  the  single  "231"  project  shown 
here.  My  partner.  Bob  Chf^Mnsm,  was  retained 
as  management  consultant  to  help  this  In- 
default  project  get  out  at  trouble.  It's  now 
In  good  shsfte  aitd  catching  iq>  on  delinquent 
payments. 

With  rare  exoeptloo.  all  of  these  projecta 
and  those  not  Ulostrated  are  ehureh-^wn- 
sored.  My  view  is  that  churches  do  not  belong 
in  the  housing  btislnees.  But  for  almost  2,000 
years,  and  Increasingly  so  In  recent  genera- 


ttooa.  obnrolMB  have  been  oonoemed  with 
human  need.  This  is  why  there  are  ao  many 
chureh-apooaored  hospitals,  ori^Maages, 
homes  for  unwed  nk>therB,  extended  oare  fa- 
culties. 

Churches  have  oome  to  reoognlae  that  the 
groiq)  perhaps  moat  needful  of  social  minis- 
try la  tba  aging,  and  most  parttcularly  the 
lower-modarate  Income  aging. 

The  affluent  eMecly,  the  few  that  there 
are.  generaUy  enjoy  halanoed  lnveetm«it 
portfolios  and  are  thus  w«U  Insulated  from 
the  effects  of  Inflation  or  deflation.  The  very 
loto  Income  tideriy  are  tilglUe  for  various 
forms  of  welfare  aw<stanee  and  for  residency 
In  Iow-4«sit  pubUo  hooBlng.  Although  there 
Is  much  wrong  with  the  low-rent  pubUe 
housing  program,  a  high  v(4ume  of  units  at 
extremtiy  low  rents  have  be«i  mad«  avaU- 
able. 

It  Is  the  lower-moderate  Income  elderly 
of  this  nation  who  are  getting  a  raw  deal. 
These  are  the  people  who,  during  their  work- 
ing careers,  were  loyal,  non -rioting,  provi- 
dent, pension  earning,  tax  paying  dtlaens. 
who  constituted  the  stable  mlddl^daas  ele- 
ment of  our  society.  Inflation  has  eroded  Uie 
purchasing  power  of  their  fixed  retirement 
incomes  and  now  that  they,  unlike  younger 
people,  are  unable  to  In^jrove  their  economic 
station,  they  have  been  deprived  of  the  hous- 
ing, security,  Independence  and  dignity 
which  they  earned.  These  buUdlngs  are 
merely  tools.  Implements,  to  enable  churches 
to  req>ond  to  the  needs  of  this  forgotten 
segment  of  the  aging  population.  Let  me  ex- 
plain what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  from  the 
sponsor's  viewpoint  202  was  not  a  housing 
program,  per  se. 

The  most  recent  formal  survey  conducted 
by  HUD  of  all  in-oocupant  Section  202  proj- 
ects disclosed  these  facts : 

(1)  The  median  age  at  admission  to  all 
projects  was  72  to  76  years. 

(2)  The  median  Income  at  admission  was 
stated  ss  a  range  from  $3,500  per  annxim  to 
83,000  per  annum,  with  86%  of  the  elderly 
households  represented  having  an  annual  In- 
come to  less  than  $4X)00. 

(8)  Unmarried  or  widowed  women  con- 
stituted 76%  of  the  total  occupancy. 

(4)  19.6% ,  less  than  one  In  five  of  the  real- 
dents,  maintained  an  automobile. 

Thus,  the  typical  202  resident  Is  female, 
single  or  widowed.  In  her  mld-70'B.  The 
standard  situation  Is  one  where  a  widow  has 
continued  to  reside  In  a  small  home  which 
she  and  her  husband  both  occupied  while 
he  was  alive.  The  husband  died.  Lonellneas, 
insecurity,  and  the  Increasingly  Intolerable 
burden  of  house  and  yard  malntwianoe  and 
automobUe  ownership  prompts  the  surviving 
spouse  to  seek  the  aoUoe,  companionship, 
physical  and  medical  security,  and  the  en- 
tire penumbra  of  unobtrusive  care  and  con- 
cern which  is  offered  by  the  church-spon- 
sored 202  retirement  faculty.  "Housing"  In 
and  of  Itself  Is  not  responalre  to  Imt  very 
real  and  often  desperate  needs.  I  am  not  a 
minister  and  I  do  not  want  to  sound  like 
one,  but  there  Is,  In  fact,  a  tremendous  com- 
penaatlon  (an  extra  compensation  in  my 
case)  when  you  visit  a  203  and  see  the  re- 
markable change  that  has  taken  plaoe  In 
the  lives  of  these  people  . . .  the  shedding  of 
years,  the  new  vigor.  Interest  and  vitality 
that  comes  with  freedom  from  flnandal, 
physical  and  emotional  Insecurity. 

Tour  committee  report  evidences  that  you 
are  weU  aware  of  the  extraordinary  soe- 
cess  of  the  202  program.  Mote  than  800  proj- 
ects, and  not  a  failure  .  .  .  unique  among 
federaUy-asalsted  multi-housing  programs. 

Why  was  309  suuui— fulT  Why  was  it  klUedf 
Is  Seotkm  »6  doing  the  Job  focmeily  being 
aoocmpUahed  by  3037  Xf  eo,  are  the  costs 
oomparaWe?  And  If  not,  what  can  be  done? ; 
ru  offer  what  I  beUeve  to  be  the  answers  to 
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and,  tf  iB  dataf  to,  X  mate 
■ay  ■tfttamwit  irliUdi  atrlkM  yoa  m  1Uo|1o»1, 
nnmpportad  by  tiM  teoU.  or  raquixlnc  cImI- 
flotton.  plasM  <V!niMMl  tflukt  I  document  or 
•nUln  017  ■UtwDMit. 

why  WM  909  uniquely  soooeMfulT  Tbe 
tondamanUl  key  to  the  en  no—  <tf  tbe  pco- 
gnm  WM  eanCuI,  pelnetaklac  <piel111oatlon 
erf  ^oneor  groupa.  PotentUl  ■paneow  vera 
nqtax9A  to  erldenoe  tbe  eharmoter,  eompe- 
tenoe,  tBteill(iooei  tonslneM  JvAguumt,  ^»«< 
impeeeable  mottvstloB  to  develop  and  oper- 
ate a  project  which  would  be  reeldent-crten- 
tated  and  not  an  ezerdae  calculated  to 
enrich  a  landowner,  an^teet,  builder,  devel- 
oper or  anyone  alee.  Two  lllnatratloaa:  The 
aoa  loan  oOoer  generally  meetlnc  wltti  the 
goremlng  body  c€  the  church  at  their  church 
would  make  It  oieerly  understood  that  the 
■ponaor  did  have  a  flnanclal  Involvement  tn 
the  projeet.  That  la.  the  cpcoaor  would  have 
to  eupply  approodmately  910,000  In  non- 
mort^itMble  movable  equipment.  Aleo,  he 
would  be  required  to  put  up  In  eaerow  at 
time  at  Initial  loan  oloilBc  ^)prwlmateiy 
$96,000  to  tM,000  ae  an  operatlnc  oontln- 
gency  fund  with  the  further  requirement 
that  even  upon  full  or  near-fall  oceupaacy 
at  time  the  bufldtog  waa  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, the  epnnacr  would  atUl  have  to  undw- 
wrlte  any  (^aratlaiial  deflctte  for  6  yean  In 
an  amount  equal  to  the  Initial  eecrow  de- 
poalt.  The  other  Uluetratlan:  In  the  South, 
the  loen  oOeer  waa  parttealarly  emphatlo 
and  detelled  In  explaining  appUakttoD  ot  the 
ClvU  Blghta  Aot. 

m  addition  to  careful  and  inttillgent  qual- 
Ifleatlco  of  the  potential  mMoaor.  the  909 
loan  oflloer  Inetiitert  on  a  site  for  the  projeet 
which  would  offer  pedeetrtan  convenience  to 
■hopping,  ctxurchea,  publlo  transportation, 
and  other  eeeential  or  deatrable  amanltlee. 
Tbla  resulted  In  a  hl^  frequency  of  oenter- 
of-downtown  or  adjaoent-to-major««hop- 
plng-center  project  altea.  An  approach  to 
architectural  dealgn  was  taken  which  In- 
H>lrsd  the  beet  efforts  of  Imaginative,  crea- 
tive archtteets  rather  than  r*— '"*<"g  the 
architect  with  a  5  pound  manual  and  the 
ultimate  chaUenge  to  negotiate  tbe  maae 
rather  than  do  the  best  Job  of  irtilcb  he  was 
prcfesalonally  capable. 

TbaX,  baaioally,  li  vrtiy  909  was  suoceesful: 
capable  sponson,  reepondlng  to  the  bousing 
and  non-houalng.  needs  of  moderate-Income 
elderly  people  tn  a  verUcal-orlented  coounu- 
nlty  eo  located  aa  to  offer  pedestrian  oon- 
venlenoe  and  the  feeling  of  being  In  the 
mainstream  at  hf  e. 

Section  909  was  phased  out  .  .  .  adminis- 
tratively, not  by  Oongresslonal  action.  Wby? 
Seme  people  say  the  real  and  sinister  reason 
was  to  0ft  the  mortgage  bankers  with  a 
bonanaa.  I  think  that's  pure  baloney.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  real  reaeoos  were  twofold:  nrst, 
there  waa  coooem  about  the  Immediate 
budgetary  tnapaet  of  the  Dlreot  Loan  Pro- 
gram, and  aecood,  to  provide  a  unltuy,  "one- 
window**  ^vroaoh  to  all  housing  programs. 
This  concept  oi  the  one-window  approa^ 
baa  great  superfldal  vaUdlty.  Unfortunately, 
It  doean^  work,  and  Fd  like  to  azplaln  that 
statement  a  ttttle  later. 

Has  Seotloii  986  effeettvelif  replaced  9097 
It  has  not.  and  may  I  pleaee  siqiport  Uiat 
statement  later.  XT  9M  cm  do  the  same  job 
aa  909,  what  are  the  comparable  costa7  Tt> 
provide  the  same  unite  for  housing  elderly 
people  of  low-moderate  Income  imdar  Sec- 
tion 2M  wlU  cost  the  Federal  Oovemment 
(and  therefore  tbe  ta^ayers)  approximately 
three  ttmea  the  cost  of  SecUcn  909.  That 
sounds  like  an  outrageous  statement.  It's 
aa  oatra«eous  fkcti  I  have  three  elhlUts  to 
document  the  fact. 

(DIscusitcB  of  ebaxts.] 

(1)  Ckpttal  Towen,  Balelgh.  IfCrth  Oazo- 


(9)  Oirlstoplier  Towers,  OolumMa.  South 
Oarollna. 


(8)  Santa  ICarU  Dtf  liar,  BUoad. 
BlppL 

"nie  per-unit  total  loan  cost  on  these  proj- 
ects substantially  exceeds  the  average  mort- 
gage loan  per  unit  for  a  typtoal  Section  986 
project.  That's  because  the  standard  986  proj- 
ect is  for  all  agea.  Is  low-nse,  one-to-three 
Btorlss,  located  en  cheap  land,  ganwally  w^ 
removed  from  center-dty  or  shopping  center 
complexee  .  .  .  which  leads  directly  to  expla- 
nation of  why  tbe  236  program  does  not  and 
cannot  fulflU  the  speclallxed  function  of  the 
909  program. 

Xh  lUnb  of  this  year,  X  acoompanled  the 
Bishop  of  the  Catholle  Dlooeee  of  Mobile  to 
a  meeting  in  Senator  Sparkman's  oOoe.  At 
this  meeting,  William  Dockser  (until  recent- 
ly, the  Assistant  Oommlasloner  for  Subsldlaed 
Housing,  FHA)  was  In  attendance  and  made 
several  very  frank,  candid  statements.  He 
aoknowledged  that  tbe  236  program,  as  pres- 
ently administered.  Is  oriented,  and  therefore 
favors,  the  development  of  garden-type 
i^tartment  facllltlea  built  on  relatively  low- 
priced,  large-slaed  suburban  sites;  also,  that 
judgments  relattve  to  allowable  construction 
costs  per  equare  foot  were  essentially  keyed 
to  this  type  of  low-oost  oonstruotlon. 

It  Inevitably  foUows,  therefore,  that  a 
qx>D8or  seeking  to  provide  high-rise,  down- 
town or  shopping  center  ^>artment  ho^]slng 
for  the  low-moderate  income  tiderly  Is  con- 
fronted preeently  with  Insurmountable  hur- 
dles In  terms  of  FHA  criteria  promulgated 
at  the  Washington  level,  oonoemlng  the 
allowable  number  of  dwelling  units  per  acre, 
the  land  cost  per  square  foot  and  per  dvroll- 
Ing  unit,  the  on-site  parking  requirements, 
land  value  and  i^ipralsals,  and  allowable  con- 
struction costs  per  square  foot  and  per  unit. 
I  mention  the  problem  with  land  value 
appraisals.  FHA  staff  ^>pralsers,  I  am  given 
to  understand,  are  restricted  to  establishing 
value  as  to  residential  use  deeplte  the  fact 
that  the  actual  demonstrable  market  value 
of  tbe  center-city  or  adjaoent-to-shopplng- 
center  site  may  be  substantially  In  exoees 
of  the  arttSdaUy  restricted  FHA  appraisal. 
In  this  real  world,  you  generally  have  to  pay 
tbe  real  market  prtoe.  One  other  very  signifi- 
cant factor  that  negatives  986  fltnees  to  do 
the  202  job  Is  that  ad  valorem  tax  exemption 
Is  or  can  be  made  available  to  the  909  proj- 
ect, but  not  to  936  .  .  .  Oallfonola,  South 
Carcfllna  and  norlda  are  examplee  where 
209  projects  are,  by  ttatute,  singled  out  for 
property  tax  exemption.  Leg^ators  at  the 
state  level  recognise  that  909  Is  limited  to 
non-profit  ownership  and  operation,  that  It 
may  not  accept  people  whoee  Income  Is  over 
135%  of  publlo  housing  ^^l»^H^^^1ltM  muj 
that  It  Is  absolutely  restricted  to  residency 
by  persons  aged  a  or  older.  They  likewise 
reoognlse  that  a  986,  even  If  designed  for 
elderly,  may  be  profit-oriented  and  may  In- 
clude resbteney  by  higher  Income  people, 
and  Is  not  abeoltittf  y  restricted  to  Older  peo- 
ple. This  single  factor  .  .  .  property  taxea 
from  W  to  $36  per  month  per  unit  .  .  .  can 
make  a  236  not  feattble,  whereas  909  would 
be  feasible. 

Stated  in  over-slmpllfled  f  ashkm,  these  are 
the  reaaons  why  the  Section  986  {wogram,  as 
preeently  administered.  Is  not  an  effective 
substitute  for  Section  909. 

Very  well.  If  986  U  not  doing  the  Job,  what 
changes  are  necessary  to  enable  It  to  effec- 
tively flu  the  902  void  .  .  .  vrltbout  regard 
to  the  eoatt  X  used  to  believe  the  solntlon 
was  very  simple  .  .  .  that  U,  immediate  de- 
velopment and  publication  of  droulars  set- 
ting forth  instructions  to  FHA  personnel  for 
proceeslng  of  applications  for  Section  986 
Housing  for  the  Bdeny,  utilising  spe^  cri- 
teria (the  same  criteria  which  were  so  su»- 
cessfully  employed  by  those  responsible  for 
administration  of  the  202  program).  X  no 
longer  believe  that  that  it  a  raallstle  solu- 
tion. Ify  peeslmlsm  in  this  regard  is  pred- 
icated   on    the    agtmlalng    and    frustrating 


experience  of  attempting  to  complete  devel- 
opment of  projecta  which  were  originally  filed 
or  In  an  advance  stage  of  pre-applicatlon 
development  under  the  202  program,  desig- 
nated "pipeline"  i^opoaals,  and  per  Waah- 
ington  circulars,  to  be  accorded  the  benefit 
of  909  crlterta  In  pcoosasing  by  area  and  kwal 
FHA  Insuring  offices  for  financing  under  986. 
Please  let  me  give  you  several  M^iwpi—  whleh 
illustrate  tbe  point  and  than  state  what  I 
consider  to  be  logical  conclusions.  Tbe  ex- 
amples concern  a  projeet  under  construc- 
tion In  Baton  Bouge,  Louisiana,  and  projects 
proposed  for  development  In  Tampa.  Florida, 
and  Ttenton,  New  Jersey. 

In  early  1968,  the  Catholic  Olooaee  of  Baton 
Bouge  and  tbe  First  Preebyterlan  Ohureh 
determined  to  jointly  sponsor  a  Section  909 
project.  They  had  a  pre-appllcatlon  confer- 
ence with  the  909  loan  offlosr  from  the  Fort 
Worth  Beglonal  Office  and  began  work.  Dur- 
ing pre-appllcatlon  development,  they 
were  advised  that  the  902  program  had  been 
phased  out  and  they  were  invited  to  seek 
funding  under  the  986  program.  Tliey  went 
to  the  New  Orleans  FHA  Office.  The  results 
of  their  meeting  are  indicated  in  this  sx- 
cerpt  which  I  shall  quote,  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Donald  McAndrew,  a  Catholic  lay- 
man who  ia  also  the  Director  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  Parish  Council  on  Aging.  The  letter 
is  addressed  to  HUD  Secretary,  George 
Romney. 

"Our  project  was  originally  considered  for 
development  under  Section  202  of  tbe  Hous- 
ing Aot  of  1050.  Section  202  is  being  phased 
out  and  r^laced  by  Section  236  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968.  We  have  been  In- 
formed, however,  by  the  New  Orleans  Office 
of  FHA.  that  under  the  Section  986  pro- 
gram the  building  height  cannot  exceed  two 
stories.  Tbe  number  of  units  is  limited  to 
25  per  acre  and  the  land  ooat  cannot  exceed 
9JS0  per  square  foot.  These  conditions,  espe- 
cially tbe  land  cost,  excludee  the  locating 
of  8u<^  a  medium- rent  bousing  project 
within  the  city  Umlts.  The  local  PuMlo 
Housing  Authority  recently  paid  91.60  per 
square  foot  for  the  site  of  a  low-rent  hous- 
ing project  at  a  distance  two  to  three  miles 
from  the  area  of  a  desirable  site  for  this 
proposed  project.  What  we  wish  to  point 
out  to  you  U  that  whUe  Beotlon  236  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1068  sounds  like  a  good  poesi- 
bility  for  providing  housing  for  this  ne- 
glected middle-income  elderly  group,  the 
restrictions,  in  our  opinion,  make  It  of  no 
practical  value.  We  would  appreciate  your 
consideration  of  changes  in  these  reetrlc- 
tlons." 

Three  weeks  later.  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. WllUam  Ross,  replying  for  Secretary 
Romney,  wrote  to  Mr.  McAndrew: 

"The  New  Orleans  Insuring  Office  informs 
me  that  the  rental  and  ooet  estimates  dis- 
cussed with  you  during  your  previous  meet- 
ing were  for  guidance  purpoees  only  and  did 
not  repreeent  m^'^tnTim  or  firm  limitations. 
Tbe  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
specific  proposal  is  f  easlUe  can  only  be  made 
upon  a  careful  review  of  an  application  sub* 
mltted  by  the  sponsor  which  fully  deeerfbes 
the  proposal.'* 

That  $oundt  rsascnable;  however,  there  Is 
only  one  form  of  appUcatlon  to  FHA  toe  986 
projects  and  that  is  on  a  Form  9018.  which 
on  its  face  states  that  the  triplication  can- 
not be  oonsidered  unless  as  supporting  doc- 
umentation you  evidence  site  control  .  .  . 
meaning  that  you  own  the  land,  have  It 
under  option  or  contract  and  have  obtained 
permissive  sonlng  for  the  proposed  project 
Thus.  In  order  to  get  a  meantngful  mMurj 
opinion,  you've  got  to  first  pay  for  an  op- 
tion on  the  land  and,  in  almost  every  case, 
rescue  the  pruperly  or,  at  the  very  Shm*, 
obtain  Boning  variances  so  as  just  to  Isam 
the  real  rtlA  parameters  for  the  projsot 
propoeal. 
We  were  retained  by  aRthoUe-Piaabytartan 
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Apartmenta,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  McAndrew  Imme- 
diately forewarned  us  that  the  Information 
given  to  him  by  New  Orleans  rSA  was  not 
in  the  form  of  general  guidance.  WBA  stated 
theee  criteria  as  absolute  mitTimiim  umits. 
Slnoe  BO  TOMcih  prenlevelopment  work  had 
been  dons  prior  to  the  209  cut-off  date,  the 
sponsors  requested  Secretary  Romney's  per- 
mission that  their  proposal  be  treated  as  a 
conversion  projeet  to  be  processed  at  the 
Regional  Office  aa  a  909  and  then  transferred 
to  FBA  for  dosing  and  flnsneing  under  986. 
The  waiver  was  granted.  A  909  project  appli- 
cation was  filed  with  Fort  Worth.  The  Fort 
Worth  909  people  proosssed  the  application 
in  an  eq>edltlous  manner.  The  sponsois  were 
comforted  by  a  lett«>  from  the  Assistant  Be- 
glonal Administrator  for  FHA,  Fort  Worth 
Regional  Oflloe,  aasmrlng  that  the  appUca- 
tlon would  be  processed  under  Section  909 
gulddlnea  for  funding  with  Section  986,  sxib- 
ject  to  funds  availability.  After  considerable 
wait,  the  project  was  fiuded  and  an  FHA 
Feasibility  Letter  Issusd.  On  August  90, 1970, 
the  Beglonal  ^SA  Director  wrote  to  advise 
that  HUD  sras  deoentrallelng:  the  project 
file  waa  being  transferred  to  New  Orleans 
FHA;  and  all  oorreepondence,  reporta  and 
questions  should  be  addreeeed  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  New  Orleans  Office.  The  same  let- 
ter included  what  turned  out  to  be  an  unreal- 
istic hope.  "We  fully  expect  this  transfer  of 
functions  to  be  aooompllshsd  smoothly  and 
without  a  break  la  the  continuity.'' 

By  this  time,  we  were  under  severe  time 
pressure.  Options  on  tbe  sssembled  real 
estate  parcels  were  about  to  expire  and  not 
all  of  them  could  be  renewed.  We  promptly 
prepared  and  submitted  architectural  and 
other  necessary  materials  to  the  New  Orleans 
Office.  Then  followed  a  period  of  total  frustra- 
tion. We  had  i4>prlsed  New  Orleans  FHA 
of  our  desperate  time  situation  and  offered 
to  Instantly  supply  any  missing  ingredient  or 
clarification  required  by  them.  All  the  spon- 
sors got  was  pure  double-talk  and  run- 
around.  It  was  rare  to  be  able  to  speak  to  the 
same  man  twice.  The  file  wu  always  in  some 
other  section  and  "In  process."  Finally,  In 
desperation,  the  sponsors,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  Senator  Long's  office,  arranged  for  a 
summit  conference  with  the  New  Orleans 
PHA  Director,  Mr.  Beghers.  Everylxxly  in- 
volved attended  that  meeting  in  New  Or- 
leans .  .  .  except  Mr.  Seghers.  He  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Carl  Qeyer.  By  this  time  we 
already  had  a  construction  contract  olTer 
from  the  single  qualified  bidder  we  could 
find  who  was  willing  to  luidertake  a  major 
project  In  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge.  The 
builder's  bid  was  substantially  In  excess  of 
the  construction  budget. 

This  summit  meeting  was  delayed  some- 
vrhat  because  no  one  could  find  the  file.  It 
was  finally  located  In  a  cardboard  box  where 
it  had  obVlo\isly  been  sitting  since  received 
from  Fort  Worth  I  Mr.  Oeyer  looked  through 
the  file.  He  asked  me  to  repeat  the  amount 
of  the  builder's  bid.  I  told  him.  Then,  with- 
out further  rsfiectlon  or  pause  and  not  in 
a  joking  manner,  he  stated  that  he  would 
agree  to  increase  the  loan  to  cover  half  the 
cost  overrun  I  When  we  complained  that  the 
increased  loan  amount  would  put  our  rents 
beyond  nutny  of  the  people  we  were  trying 
to  serve,  another  'FBA  employee  began  study- 
tag  our  projected  operational  costs  and  sug- 
geetlng  a  number  of  items  where  we  could 
reduce  our  ooet  eetlmates  so  as  to  make  the 
rent  appear  feasible.  We  could  worry  about 
adjusting  the  rents  latarl 

Because  we  weren't  working  for  tbe  con- 
tractor nor  for  the  architect,  but  only  for 
the  sponsor  who  waa  dedicated  to  providing 
something  that  would  serve  people,  we  said, 
"No  we  wont  do  it  that  way.  Please  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  redesign  this  building  and 
to  Increase  the  number  of  units  to  the  level 
we  originally  requested  and  try  again.  Which 
ia  what  we  dkL  Tb»  sponsor  borrowed  money 


to  pxirchase  the  land  outright.  HOD  made  a 
market  survey  which  verified  the  demand  for 
the  nmnber  of  imlts  we  originally  requested, 
and  ultimately  we  finally  got  the  loan 
doeed  ...  in  February  of  1971  .  .  .  three 
years  from  when  it  all  started. 

I  suggest  that  the  experience  on  this  proj- 
ect (and  rve  left  out  more  than  rve  told) 
has  been  such  that  neither  the  Cathdlc 
Diocese  or  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  will 
have  the  temerity  to  imdertake  any  other  eo- 
elal  ministry  Involving  Federal  financing  xin- 
less,  and  until,  some  big  changes  are  made. 

The  next  example  of  why  I  do  not  bellsve 
236  can  do  the  Job  comes  from  Tampa, 
Florida. 

Tlie  First  Baptist  Church  in  Tanqw  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  predevelc^ment  work 
preparatory  to  filing  a  902  ^pUcatton.  Then 
came  the  death  of  202.  Subsequently,  the 
chiircb  was  advised  that  its  property  had 
been  deemed  eligible  for  the  202/336  "pipe- 
line," and  therefore  was  eligible  for  fund- 
ing under  Section  236,  with  the  benefit  of 
certain  202/936  guidelines.  We  were  retained 
by  "TanqMi  Baptist  Manor,  Inc..  and  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1071,  filed  an  application  with  the 
Tampa  FHA  Office.  Included  aa  part  of  our 
submission  was  a  legal  opinion  from  Jamee 
L.  Heam,  Reglonsa  Counsel  for  HDD,  to  the 
effect  that  this  type  of  project  was  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  ad  valorem  taxee  by 
Florida  statute.  We  also  Included  this  foot- 
note to  our  estimate  of  operational  costs: 

"For  piuTXjees  of  this  appUcatlon,  we  have 
estimated  operatloinal  costs  at  a  hlgher- 
than-expected  figure.  Since  this  is  an  elderly 
facility,  certain  normal  apartment  operation- 
al costs  will  not  be  experienced.  The  aver- 
age number  of  occupants  per  apartment  will 
be  lees  than  1.5,  avnvge  age  will  exceed  70 
years.  We  can  supply  exact  operating  eoett 
for  HmUar  local  fadUtiea." 

On  Maroh  10th,  68  days  after  the  applica- 
tion had  been  filed,  the  sponsor  received  a 
letter  from  the  FHA  Director  in  Tampa,  find- 
ing the  project  to  be  nof  feasible  and  stat- 
ing: 

"It  would  be  inadvisable  for  you  to  pursue 
this  project  for  the  following  reasons:  The 
application  indicates  94.15  per  square  foot 
Ux  the  site.  We  feel  that  a  warranted  price 
for  the  land  would  be  approximately  92.10 
per  square  foot.  If  the  project  had  to  pay 
real  estate  taxes,  the  basic  rents  would  be 
approximately  140%  above  the  iwr4w.w«, 
rents  permitted  by  Section  236  projects  in 
the  Tampa  area.  If  the  project  were  exempt 
from  real  estate  taxee.  the  basic  rents  would 
i^proxlmate  194%  above  the  m^'rtw.iit^  ^i. 
lowable  rents." 

The  sponsoring  Bi^itlsts  were  shocked  by 
this  response,  particularly  at  the  eetlmate  of 
land  value.  Before  agreeing  to  a  conditional 
contract  for  purchase  of  this  land,  prices  for 
comparable  surrounding  parcels  had  been 
determined  and  tbe  Board  of  Olrsctors  had 
satisfied  Itself  that  the  market  value  of  the 
site  was  equal  to  or  In  excaas  of  the  oontraot 
price.  The  spooscr  asked  Senator  Lawton 
ChUee  for  help.  Shortly  thereafter.  Mr. 
Charies  Jagels,  the  Chief  A|q>ralser  In  the 
Atlanta  Beglonal  Office,  scheduled  a  confer- 
ence In  Tampa,  where  the  sponsor,  with  Its 
attorney,  architect,  and  consultant  would 
meet  with  FHA  and  discuss  tbe  project  pro- 
poaaL  At  that  meeting,  the  sponsor  offered 
documented  oomparabis  land  salss  to  the 
Chief  Appraiser.  It  was  evldexkt  that  Ux. 
Jagels.  before  """"'"g  to  Tampa,  had  ob- 
tained actual  opwatlng  cost  data  on  com- 
pleted and  in-occupancy  Section  909  projects 
in  the  Tampa  area  . .  .  the  same  information 
the  sponsor  had  originally  offered  to  siqipty. 

In  one  weA  following  this  conference,  the 
sponsor  received  a  Feasibility  Letter  wherein 
Tampa  FHA  now  found  thAt  the  land  value 
was  essentlaUy  equal  to  the  contntot  prlos 
and  the  projeoted  rants  (although  hlgbsr 
than  we  had  proposed)  were  still  wdl  within 


the  936  limits  for  Tampa,  laoreovsr,  Chs 
mcntgage  Insurance  oommltmsnt  was  for 
9166,000  more  than  ^iplled  fori  We  finally 
got  a  Conditional  Commitment  and  the  Gtan- 
dltlonal  Commitment  stated  that  oomplstsd 
working  drawings  and  speclficatlMia  for  a 
propoeed  940-unlt,  high-rise  building  must 
be  completed  and  submitted,  along  with  a 
firm  offer  to  oontraet  from  a  qualified 
builder,  withtn  SO  Oanal  The  mortgagee  for 
the  project,  the  oflldal  communication  link 
to  FHA,  has  requested  a  more  reasonable 
pwlod  of  time  for  completion  of  working 
drawings  and  obtaining  a  contract  price. 
Whether  TSmpa  vrUl  extend  the  unrealistic 
30-day  deadline,  I  dont  know.  That's  where 
the  projeet  stands  today.  Perhi^M  it  will  get 
bunt;  perhaps  not. 

The  Tientcm,  New  Jersey,  story,  as  with 
Baton  Bouge  and  Tampa,  Involves  a  903/236 
oonversloQ  project  on  which  FHA  is  sup- 
posed to  utUise  902  criteria  eseentlal  to  ob- 
taining 236  feeslblUty. 

m  not  detail  this  story  because  X  know 
that  your  staff  director  bse  received  a  fac- 
tually detailed,  three-page  summary  from 
the  project  sponsor. 

The  eesence  of  the  story,  which  will  suf- 
fice for  purposes  of  illustratton.  is  that  M 
to<A  13  months  to  receive  a  FsastblUty  liSt- 
ter  from  FHA,  4  months  after  that  to  get  a 
Conditional  Oommlitment,  and  the  Fttm 
Commitment  has  yet  to  be  received.  TUs 
project,  sponsored  by  all  of  the  liotlisran 
Ob\ii«hea  in  the  State  of  New  Jerssy, 
through  the  Lutheran  Welfare  Aasodatlon 
of  New  Jersey,  had  It  been  treated  as  a  903, 
would  have  been  In  construction  at  least  8 
months  ago. 

The  Newark  FHA  Office,  to  which  the  109 
file  was  transferred,  at  first  '«'»«^*^  Ignor- 
ance of  the  FHA  circulars  which  outline  the 
202  criteria  to  be  utilised.  Bven  after  we  dtsd 
the  publication  number  and  the  data  o€  is- 
suance on  theee  circulars,  Newark  has  per- 
sisted In  Ignoring  them. 

Section  209's  in  the  Sate  of  New  Jersey,  sre 
digible,  by  statute,  for  tax  abatemant;  98ex 
even  non-profits,  and  ewn  those ««— tgw^  fbr 
the  dd«ly,  do  not  receive  the  same  tax  treat- 
ment. One  of  the  legal  documents  involved  In 
the  Initial  loan  closing  of  a  909/986  ocnver- 
Blon  is  Form  8185-A,  which  limits  projeet  00- 
cupancy  to  those  dlglble  for  909  .  . .  that  is, 
no  imder-age  or  over-income  people  can  be 
admitted.  Although  Form  8186-A  is  aa  FBA- 
prlnted  doctmient,  we  were  unable  (until  re- 
cently) to  convince  NewaA  that  the  projeet 
would  be  eligible  for  tax  abatsmfsnt  and. 
therefore,  the  rent  levels  projected  would  be 
sufficient  to  amcxtlse  the  loan  and  pay  the 
operating  expenses.  Now,  Newark  admits  all 
this  is  true,  and  now  admits  that  had  they 
arrived  at  the  aame  conclusion  several 
months  ago,  they  could  have  at  that  ttma 
Issued  the  Firm  Oommltmsnt.  We  eonM 
have  dossd  the  loan  and  been  under  oon- 
structlaii  vrlth  a  oonstraotion  contract  which 
we  supplied  to  FHA  last  March.  We  eant 
retrieve  the  price  avallahls  la  M9teh  and  use 
it  In  August. 

Whether  this  laojeet  doss  or  doss  not  gst 
built,  can  you  imagine  what  the  •ttttode  of 
the  Lutherans  in  New  Jersey  is  going  to  be  to 
a  suggestion  that  they  waA  tn  partaonhtp 
with  the  Utiltsd  States  Depsrtmsnt  at  Boos- 
ing and  Ukhan  Devdopmsnt  to  '"«"*"*iT  to 
the  needs  at  aging  peoplef 

Kven  where  everything  Is  sosmlnglj  Just 
right  and  svsrybody,  FBA  included,  is  try- 
ing to  help  ...  its  stm  nigh  Impossible  to 
whittle  986  to  fit  the  909  void.  One  must)»> 
tlon: 

Tm  working  on  a  BantsvUls,  si»*««»»»» 
project  qponscnsd  by  the  Presbytsry  at 
Northsm  Alabama  of  the  Soothsm  Prasby- 
teilan  Ohxtrch.  TbOU  lypllcaHon  Is  bstog 
proeesBsd  as  a  909/986  uoavrton.  Jbn  WHl 
Pttts.  the  DIrsotor  at  tb»  BInnlacham  •■«» 
BUD  Ofltos.  aad  ths  lotf  psopis  wlw  rspork 
to  him,  I  thtaik.  fsnuliMly  vsat  to  sss  t&k 
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propoMd  piojeet  baUi  In  Bantorlll*.  But 
trylBc  to  iBAto  the  projaot  Mthara  to  SM 
basic  Umltatioiw  H>pUaabl«  to  tbo  Blnnlng- 
ham  ATM  Qfflo*  makM  tt  %  anloui  quMtton 
M  to  whotbar  wall  over  g«t  Irom  bn«  to 
that*.  Altbooch  tba  Bdarly  H""Tl'ng  SpaoUU- 
lat  in  Atlanta,  tba  Ai«a  Olreetor  In  BtnBln«. 
ham.  and  araryona  alaa  adnata  that  thla  proj- 
aot haa  fundamontal  faaalblMtj.  aawaUant 
■ponaonhlp,  avqwlor  alta.  aoUd  markat  da- 
mand  and  a  probabla  eanatruotlon  ooat  wtfl 
within  tha  raoea  of  pcojaeta  now  nndar  oon- 
struotton  throughout  tha  Soothaaat,  Ifk 
■tiu  by  no  maana  oartain  that  tba  projaot  wlU 
gat  buut.  If  It  doaa.  It  wlU  ba  on  tba  baaia 
of  raqoeat  and  approval  of  any  numbar  of 
walvara  from  atandaid  386  guldaUnaa.  8o, 
Birmingham  llluatrataa  tba  point  that  tbara 
Isn't  a  oc»aplraoy  of  aril  (or  Inoonpetent) 
man  who  oauae  tba  3M  i«ogram  to  t^^X  aa  a 
a03  aubatttnta  . . .  and  pleaaa  do  not  wit«r«-^v^ 
what  I  bava  said  to  ba  a  blankat  Indictment 
of  FHA  or  FHA  people. 

The  quaatlon  might  well  be  asked,  "If,  aa 
you  clahn.  Section  asfl  cannot  fulfill  the  a02 
funotlon.  no  matter  bow  many  aoa-tyiw  cri- 
teria are  employed  to  make  It  work,  bow  do 
you  explain  thU  array  of  projeeta  entitled 
202/234  oooTafMooaT"  rm  glad  I  aakad  ma 
that  queedon.  Kvery  202/236  oonverslon 
project  you  see  plcturod,  with  the  exception 
of  Baton  Rouge,  was  completely  proceeeed  by 
202  loan  officers  through  final  commitment 
and  then,  and  only  then,  tranafarred  to  FHA 
for  initial  loan  cloalng.  Thaae  projeeta  la- 
beled converalons  are,  In  fact  202*8  which 
have.  In  effect,  been  refinanced  under  Section 
236  . . .  and  the  only  way  we  obtain  ad  valo- 
rem tax  exemption  on  these  fadUtlea  is  to 
evidence  to  the  taxing  authority  that,  by 
virtue  of  an  addendum  to  the  Regulatory 
Agreement,  these  projects  are,  in  fact,  3021. 

The  horror  atorlea  I've  been  redtlng 
(Baton  Rouge,  Tampa  and  Trenton)  had  to 
do  with  conversion  projects  which  were 
transferred  to  FHA  offloea  for  proceaslng. 

I  maintain  that  FHA  la  Inc^Mble  of  ad- 
ministering a  houalng  program  for  the  low- 
modarata  Income  elderly  with  the  aame 
knowledgeablllty,  sensitivity  and  effective- 
naas  as  was  done  under  202.  It's  not  that 
FHA  is  devoid  of  intelligent  or  properly  mo- 
tivated people.  There  are  many  excellent  peo- 
ple, bamatnmg  by  the  apparently  Inevitable 
asaemblage  of  "thou  shalt  nots"  which  have 
aoorated  over  the  37  years  of  FHA's  existence. 
Preaantly,  FHA  la  such  a  monoUthlc,  un- 
wieldy, entrenched  bureaucracy  so  Imbued 
to  thinking  and  behaving  like  a  mortgage 
underwriter  that  tt  cannot  overnight  com- 
fortably or  effectively  administer  programs, 
aucfa  aa  202,  which  are  eaaentially  sodal-aerv- 
iee,  realdent-orlented  undertaUngB. 

Tba  302-type  booatng  Is  In  conception,  lo- 
cation and  daalgn  a  much  mora  complex  and 
spedallxed  creature  than  f amUy  bousing.  It 
requlrea  pe(^a  who  have  a  depth  and 
breadth  of  knowledge  and  undmtanding  to 
properly  admlniater  It.  In  my  opinion,  the 
low-moderate  Inoome  elderly  pec^tla  in  this 
country  cant  wait  long  enough  for  FHA.  if 
willing,  to  reorganlae  and  to  oonatitute  one 
individual  in  aaeh  office,  train  >»»m  properly, 
and  dotba  blm  with  the  antbority  to  make 
the  same  kind  of  IntaUigent.  aoeial  aeruice 
oriented,  but  aound  buainaas  A»MwAnn^  tii^t 
war*  routinely  made  by  tba  202  loan  oOloera. 

Recommended  solutionaf  Thia  ooxunlttae. 
In  my  opinion,  haa  already  recommandad  the 
right  aolutlons.  That  la.  reatora  and  ade- 
quately fund  the  Saetion  209  program  and 
make  sura  tta  adminlstrattoo  la  not  under 
FHA.  I  know  tbait  Senator  Peroy  and  Senator 
Wllllama  have  introduoed  bOla  to  aatabllab  a 
new  pndtlon  . .  .  Aaaiatant  Secretary  of  HUD 
for  Bderly  wniinrt.n  Tbat,  I  think,  is  the 
ideal  acdution.  Moreover,  that'a  wbwa  tba 
CnngrsBslonally-authorliad  Oongregata  BOna- 
ing  Program  baloaga  alao.  Seotlon  281.  wbloh 
la  congregate  booalng  for  a  higher  inocana 
group  of  elderly,  baa  been  a 
disaster  under  VRA. 


Aa  to  funding,  rm  not  a  United  Stataa 
Senator  and  dont  have  the  reepcoaitollltlaa 
for  balancing  all  the  national  needa  against 
available  reeourcee.  By  way  of  suggeatlon.  I 
would  only  point  out  that  there  is  now  sub- 
stantially In  exoeaa  of  #40.000,000  In  the 
revolving  fund  represen<;lng  302  repaymants. 
This  sum,  which  la  growing  every  day. 
coupled  with  an  annual  ^iproprlatton  of  at 
least  6160.000,000  for  202.  would  be  a  alg- 
nlficant  at^  In  the  right  direction.  If.  in 
the  wladom  of  Oongrees  and  the  Administra- 
tion, it  was  determined  that  the  desperate 
need  of  our  low-moderate «««««««  aging  must 
be  mat  now,  regardless  of  ooat,  than  and  only 
then  I  would  enootirage  the  provision  fOr 
permissible  conversion  of  902-funded  proj- 
ects to  236  financing  upon  completion  of 
construction  of  each  project. 

One  obvloua  fact  apparently  eacapea  HUD 
analyala,  and  that  is  that  monlaa  allocated 
for  constzoiotlon  of  housing  units  for  the  low- 
moderate  Inowne  elderly  have  a  multiplier  ef- 
fect. As  stated  In  your  committee  r^ort,  for 
moat  older  Americana  their  home  la  their  only 
eeeet.  Two-thirds  of  the  elderly  own  their  own 
bomea  and  80%  of  theae  are  free  and  dear  of 
mortgagee.  A  high  percentage  of  Indlviduala 
moving  into  a  203  facility  do  so  directly  from 
a  amall  home  owned  by  them.  Thus,  In  a  high 
percentage  of  cases,  the  availability  of  one 
Section  203  dwelling  \mlt  makea  available  a 
two-  or  three-bedroom  house  at  a  price  with- 
in the  range  which  236  Inoome  dlglble  family 
groups  can  afford. 

One  other  fringe,  but  Important,  side  ben- 
efit to  restoratlm  of  202  Is  the  fact  that  these 
hlgh-quaUty,  low-maintenance,  long-lived, 
handsome  buUdlngs  significantly  contribute 
to  revltallzatlon  of  the  center  dty.  They  help 
repopulate  the  area  and  they  bring  purchas- 
ing power  where  It's  needed  most. 

Gentlemen,  one  thing  Is  for  certain,  and 
that  Is  what  we  have  today  is  worse  than 
nothing  .  .  .  becaxise  It  holds  out  a  promise, 
but  an  absolutely  false  promise,  to  capable, 
non-profit  organizations  that  they  can  work 
In  partnership  with  the  Federal  Government 
to  use  this  236  vehicle  to  effectuate  their 
desire  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  aging 
people.  The  taint  of  231  was  so  bad  that  it 
took  years  to  convince  people  that  you  could 
work  with  the  Federal  Government  in  hous- 
ing programs  and  not  get  tarred  with  the 
same  bruah. 

The  talent  and  the  energies  and  the  good 
will  of  the  churchmen  and  the  benevolent 
groupa  of  this  country  who  want  to  do  some- 
thing la  too  precious  a  commodity  to  be 
wasted.  Men  of  Intelligence  and  good  will 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  outside  of 
the  Federal  Government  working  together 
can  do  a  magnificent  and  desperately  needed 
Job.  That's  what  I  want  to  see  happen. 


MCFL  RBPORT— MULTIPLE  IMDE- 
PENDENTLY  TARGETED  REENTRY 
VEHICLE— MIRV 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  Throngb  Law 
and  Its  military  spending  subcommittee, 
have  Issued  a  series  of  reports  this  year 
on  a  variety  of  military  Bpending  mat- 
ters. They  Include  reports  on  the  B-1 
bomber,  the  F-14  fighter  plane,  military 
manpower,  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
troops  in  Bur(H)e,  underground  nuclear 
testtaig,  and  ITIMB. 

la  addition.  Senator  Httbzst  Hum- 
FRBKT  and  Representatives  Doitalo 
FkAsn  and  MTchaw.  Hauhtoton  Jointly 
authored  a  report  on  MIRVs.  Senator 
Hdxphkzt  presented  that  report  as  a 
part  of  his  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Arms  Control  and  Inter- 
national Organizatiims  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relation!. 


There  is  no  Member  of  the  House  or 
Senate  whose  background  and  experience 
qualify  him  to  make  such  a  report  as 
the  Senator  from  Miimesota,  and  former 
Vice  President  (Mr.  Humfhkst).  In 
addition,  the  quality  of  the  report  meets 
the  high  esqiectatloos  we  all  have  when 
Senator  HcnfFHirr  speaks  on  inter- 
national Issues  and  espedally  on  inter- 
national arms  control. 

Because  of  the  quality  of  the  report 
and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
IntheRaoMU). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mpori 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

Bbfobt  ow  ytavartM  Iiuikfmmukhtlt 
TaioRm  RxxirrBT  VKhklbs — ^MIBV 
(Testimony  befcoe  the  Subcommittee  on 
Arma  Control  and  International  Organlaa- 
tlona  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Oommittee, 
preaented  by  Senator  Rdbkbt  H.  BimpHirr 
for  hlmaalf  and  Oongreaamen  Donald  M. 
FkAssa  and  Mzchaxl  HAaanforoif ) 

nmoDucnoN 

On  ICay  30.  the  Frealdent  read  a  Joint 
Soviet-American  statement  on  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks.  The  statement  read 
that  the  governments  of  both  countries  had 
"agreed  to  concentrate  thU  year  on  working 
out  an  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  the 
deployment  of  antlballlstlo  missiles."  There 
was  also  an  expressed  agreement  to  agree 
on  "certain  measures  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  offensive  weapons." 

The  main  significance  of  this  statement  Is 
that  it  indicates  that  both  sides  in  the 
SALT  talks  are  oommltted  to  an  agreement. 
It  Indlcatea  that  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  willing  to  negotiate  a 
formula  for  limiting  the  deployment  of  the 
antl-baUlstio  missile. 

Were  this  agreement  to  be  put  Into  effect 
within  the  next  year,  the  implications  for 
other  weaiwns  systems  and  the  entire  arms 
race  woiild  be  enormous.  Specifically  with 
respect  to  the  multiple  Independently  tar- 
geted reentry  vehicle  (MIRV),  the  original 
purpoae  for  which  this  weapons  system  was 
conceived  would  no  longer  be  valid. 

Not  only  would  the  original  purpose  be 
called  Into  question  but  any  future  Intent  in 
support  of  a  continuation  of  the  MIRV 
program  would  be  highly  tenuous.  It  would 
be  highly  probable  that  the  MIRV  program 
would  have  to  be  completely  reassessed. 

While  an  agreement  on  ABM  or  on  offen- 
sive weapons  has  not  yet  been  worked  out, 
there  is  every  assurance  that  it  will.  What  Is 
necessary,  therefore,  during  the  period  of 
negotiations  is  that  both  the  governments 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
exercise  a  supreme  amo\int  of  self-restraint 
In  order  to  create  the  climate  most  condu- 
cive to  agreement. 

MIRV  la  a  highly  destabllzlng  weapons 
system  which  nuy  become  superfiuous  if 
agreements  on  ABM  and  offensive  weapom 
ceilings  are  suooeesfully  concluded  at  SALT. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  United 
States  has  at  preeent  a  considerable  lead 
time  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  MQtV  pro- 
gram, mainly  because  It  began  work  on 
MIRV  before  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union,  on  the  other  hand,  could  have  an  ad- 
vantage if  tt  were  to  continue  to  deploy  the 
S8-0  missile  Installed  with  a  MIRV  system 
comparable  to  our  own. 

What  oan  generally  be  determined  through 
a  oamparatlve  qualitative  analysis  of  the 
strategic  nuclear  position  of  the  United 
Statea  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  that  tiie  two 
oountriea  have  reached  a  poeltlon  of  nuclear 
parity.  Thla  situation  oolnddea  with  what 
has  been  accepted  as  the  basio  aim  of  our 
strateglo  foroes.  In  order  for  tba  United 
States  to  observe  a  policy  of  nudear  suffl- 
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deney.  our  foroes  must  he  able  to  maintain 
a  seoond-strika  o^iabllity  and  eliminate  aU 
InoemtlTe  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  strike  the 
United  Statea  first.  This  study  will  show  how 
continued  testing  and  deployment  of  MIRV 
during  this  year  does  not  contribute  signif- 
icantly to  the  criteria  for  a  i>ollcy  of  nuclear 
suflldenoy. 

SuJBolency,  with  the  rough  balance  in 
strateglo  nudear  weaponry  that  the  word 
impliee,  has  as  a  resiUt  become  a  meaaure  of 
safety  and  should  become  the  prime  deter- 
minant for  our  defense  needs  in  the  future. 
Now  that  sufficiency  has  been  achieved,  it 
would  be  counter-productive  for  the  United 
States  to  try  to  regain  its  former  position  of 
superiority,  considering  present  Soviet  ca- 
pabllltlee.  It  la,  therefore,  in  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  and  a  speedy  conduslon 
of  an  agreement  or  agreements  on  arms  con- 
trol that  the  United  States  halt  the  testing 
and  d^Ioyment  of  MIRV. 

cosrs 

The  Authorization  blU  for  Military  Pro- 
curement, Beeearch  and  Development  for 
FT  1973  calls  for  approximately  $636  million 
for  the  Mlnuteman  m  MIRV  program  and 
1530  ouillon  for  Poseidon  conversion. 

These  figures  do  not  Indude  some  parts 
of  MIRV-related  programs.  The  Department 
of  Defense  proposed  FT  72  budget  for  "Con- 
tinued procurement  of  Mlnuteman  in  and 
Mlnuteman  force  modernization  la  $839  mil- 
lion"; for  "Conversion  of  SSBITs  to  Poseidon 
configuration,  continued  procurement  of 
Poseidon  missiles,  and  associated  effort,"  the 
DOD  budget  proposal  Is  6803  million. 

The  true  figure  for  MIRV  programs,  there- 
fore. Ilea  somewhere  In  between.  The  DOD 
estimates  the  total  system  cost  for  MIRVlng 
the  Mlnuteman  m  at  6,907.8  million  and  the 
total  cost  for  Poseidon  at  6,865.6  million. 

These  figures  by  themselvee  are  meaningful 
in  that  they  show  the  enorinous  expenditures 
Involved  for  a  particular  weapons  system 
program. 

Even  more  meaningful  la  the  idea  that 
these  expenditurea  have  provided  us  with  lit- 
tle additional  security.  They  have,  on  the 
contrary,  proven  to  be  conaldarably  desta- 
bilizing with  respect  to  our  ability  to  halt 
the  Eurms  race. 

This  study  proposes  that  funds  authorized 
for  MIRV  In  the  proposed  DOD  budget  for 
FT  1072  be  placed  in  eeorow  for  a  given  pe- 
riod. Putting  fluids  in  truat  does  not  repre- 
sent an  immediate  savings  but  the  poten- 
tial long-term  effect  oould  be  far  more 
significant. 

An  escrow  arrangement  would  be  a  firm 
indication  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  United 
States'  willingness  to  halt  its  MIBV  program. 
It  makes  MIRV  more  negotiable  than  at  pres- 
ent. It,  thus,  becomes  more  feasible  to  end 
any  fxirther  eq>endltures  on  MIRV. 

TBX  CASI  l<OB  iOMV 

MIRV  was  orlglnaUy  designed  to  preserve 
our  assiired  destruction  capability  by  pene- 
trating any  Soviet  ABM  system.  At  present 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  seem  to  be  build- 
ing anything  more  than  a  Moscow-ABM  de- 
fense. Until  an  agreement  is  formally  worked 
out,  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  through 
an  upgrading  of  their  SAM  system,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  planning  to  change  its  ABM  capa- 
bility significantly.  It  Is,  thenfore,  assumed 
that  MIRV,  as  a  weapon  capable  of  saturat- 
ing any  Soviet  defense,  might  be  necessary 
as  a  hedge  against  this  poeaibUlty. 

MIRVs  second  function  Is  to  guarantee  otir 
second-strike  capabilities  in  the  face  of  a 
Soviet  attack.  With  the  development  of  the 
SS-g  and  the  posslbUlty  that  the  S8-9  will 
be  retrofitted  with  MIRV  In  the  near  future, 
the  defense  for  MIRV  would  be  that  our  own 
MIRV  program  wo\ild  guarantee  the  surviva- 
bility of  our  Mlnuteman  missies. 

Thirdly,  to  avoid  nudear  blackmaU  it  is 
assumed  that  BIIRV  preeervea  nuclear  parity 


between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

Finally,  a  continuation  of  the  MIRV  pro- 
gram provides  a  bargaining  chip  in  our  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Russians.  The  Russians 
have  not  shown  a  wUllngneas  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  on  MIRV  and  there  Is  no  rea- 
son that  we  should  behave  differently.  Both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  rec- 
ognize the  difficulty  of  identifying  MIRVed 
missiles  once  MIRVs  are  Installed.  Both 
countries  have  gone  sufficiently  far  In  their 
MIRV  program,  so  the  argument  goea,  to  make 
an  agreement  on  the  regulation  of  MIRV 
most  impractical. 

THK  CASS  AQAIlfST  KntV 

What  is  the  Soviet  ABM  threat?  Soviet 
deployment  of  a  line  of  air  defense  missiles 
and  associated  radars  in  the  1960s,  the  so- 
called  Tallinn  lines,  was  at  first  believed  to 
be  the  beginning  of  a  nation-wide  ABM 
system.  After  lengthy  debate,  the  U3.  in- 
telligence community  assessment,  affirmed  by 
Secretary  Laird  in  1969,  was  that  the  Tallinn 
system  Is  an  advanced  bomber  defense.  De- 
partment of  Defense  officials,  most  notably 
research  head  Dr.  John  Foster,  continue, 
neverthdess,  to  spread  alarm  about  the 
TaUinn  line  by  stating  that  it  might  have 
some  ABM  capability  or  could  be  upgraded 
to  have  such  capability.  The  simple  rejoinder 
to  this  view  Is  to  ask  why  the  U.S.  Is  not 
itself  converting  our  Nike  Hercules  anti- 
aircraft defenses  (SAMs)  to  ABMs,  Instead 
of  dismantling  them.  If  a  Russian  ABM  de- 
fense of  population  is  so  easy,  why  have 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Laird  repeat- 
edly stated  that  with  all  U.S.  technology  we 
do  not  know  how  to  build  an  ABM  system 
which  will  protect  population? 

The  actual  Soviet  ABM  system  consists  of 
64  Galosh  ABM  missiles  constructed  aroimd 
Moscow  between  1964  and  1968.  In  1968  tlie 
Soviets  ceased  further  ABM  deployments  but 
in  April  1971  Secretary  Laird  annoxinced  that 
the  Russians  have  apparently  resumed  ABM 
related  construction  in  the  Moscow  area. 
The  extent  and  nature  of  this  new  activity 
Is  as  yet  uncertain  and  may  prove  to  be  a 
false  alarm.  In  any  case  such  new  deploy- 
ment would  have  to  be  greatly  enlarged  and 
extended  to  many  other  areas  before  It  would 
approach  being  an  effective  balllBtlc  missile 
defense  of  Soviet  urban  areas. 

It  continues  to  remain  true  that  the  United 
States  oouH  d2iMoy  its  MIRV  more  rapidly 
than  the  Soviet  Unicm  could  construct  a 
significant  ABM  system.  It  Is  unnecessary  to 
deploy  MIRV  before  the  Soviet  ABM  is  built 
and  the  U.S.  does  h.^ve  considerable  lead 
time  over  the  Soviets  in  this  regard,  particu- 
larly because  we  have  already  completed  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  an  effective  MIRV 
system. 

The  Defense  Department  this  year,  how- 
ever, has  argued  that  "Hie  lead  time  to  con- 
vert to  a  MIRV  from  a  non-UIRV  oonflgiu«- 
tion  might  possibly  exceed  the  Intelligence 
lead  time  we  might  have  in  ooimeotlon  with 
a  Soviet  ABM  capability."  (House  Armed 
Services  Oommittee  1971  hearings,  p.  8682). 
In  view  of  the  progress  that  the  UJB.  has  al- 
ready made  with  BORV  and  the  substantial 
construction  that  would  be  required  for  the 
Soviets  to  deploy  a  nation-wide  ABM  system. 
DOD's  argument  seems  Implatisible.  It  has, 
for  example,  been  seven  years  since  the  So- 
viets began  deploying  the  sites  that  they  now 
have.  The  U.S.,  which  has  qient  bllliona  on 
varioiis  ABM  concepts  and  which,  according 
to  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defenss  David  Pack- 
ard, haa  better  ABM  technology,  will  not 
have  its  first  fully  complete  SAFBOUABD 
ABM  site  until  October  1974,  at  the  earliest. 

If  it  were  really  true  that  the  U.S.  does  not 
have  adequate  intelligence  to  xinderstand 
and  verify  Soviet  ABM  deployments  then  tt 
woiUd  am>ear  impossible  for  the  UjS.  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
tbe  limitation  of  ABMS.  It  would  seem  dear 


that  It  Is  not  tba  posttloa  of  tbs  UJB.  at  tbs 
SALT  Talks  tbat  we  lack  suflldent  intaUl- 
genca  to  maintain  whatever  lead  Urns  oC  VB. 
MIRV  over  Soviet  ABM  la  ooosidsrsd  nsess- 
sary  in  tbe  mtsrssts  at  UJB.  seouxlty. 

llie  srgument  tbat  MIRV  gusrsntsss  tbe 
survivability  of  our  land  baaed  missiles  and 
thus  enhances  our  seoond-strlks  capabilities 
Is  equaUy  tenuous.  In  a  statement  to  tbe 
Senate  Armed  Services  Conunittee  Seerstary 
Laird  said  that  the  S8-0  program  would  pose 
a  real  threat  by  187S-1876  to  our  Mbiuteman 
mlssUes  when  the  SS-O's  acouraoy  would  be 
considerably  Impraived. 

Rather  than  continue  with  our  MIRV  de- 
ployment program  which  dependa  more  on 
an  apparent  than  a  real  threat,  it  is  sug- 
gested tbat  this  program  be  halted  on  a 
provlalanal  basts. 

Any  dlscusdon  of  Soviet  nudear  blaok- 
mall  aa  a  Justification  for  MIRV  rests  on  tbe 
assumption  that  tha  Soviet  Union  la  in  a  far 
superior  nudear  atrategle  position  to  the 
United  States. 

NO  evidence  has  been  found  to  reaoli  sudi 
a  oonduslon.  While  tbe  8B-0,  if  deployed  ex- 
tensively, would  give  the  Soviet  Uakm  a 
higher  yield  oapaotty  than  tbe  United  States 
has,  it  would  not  become  a  serious  thiwat  to 
our  seoond-etrlke  capadty  until  the  Rus- 
sians installed  an  aocxumte  MIRV.  A  recent 
study  by  the  D^iartment  of  Defense  and  the 
CIA  mdicated  that  the  mtiltlple  warheads 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  tested  thus  far 
an  not  aootirate  enough  to  wipe  our  Minute- 
man  HI  mlssllas  in  a  suri»1se  attack.  New 
estimates  Indicate  that  tbe  Soviet  Union 
Is  even  farther  behind  in  its  MIRV  program 
than  United  Stetes  oOoUls  oclglnaay 
assumed. 

Aside  from  its  MIBV  position,  ths  United 
States  holds  a  lead  in  many  other  important 
areas  of  strategic  weapons  tedmdogy — mls- 
sUe  aoeuxaoy,  rellabUlty  and  retargstabWty; 
solid-fueled  rodceta,  submarine  launched 
mlBsUss  and  numerous  penetratton  aids  for 
bombers  and  missiles. 

As  long  aa  we  have  and  w««t««»««  our  de- 
terrent eapabllltiee  at  the  i»escmt  Isvd,  ttie 
risk  of  a  nudear  confrontation  with  tbe 
Soviet  Union  would  be  tsr  too  costly.  There 
is  no  need  at  the  moment,  however,  to  ex- 
pand these  oiK>abUitles. 

Tbe  recent  SALT  snnouncement  by  Pred- 
dent  Nixon  confirmed  progress  at  the  SALT 
talks  and  indicated  that  a  abarp  limitation 
on  ABMs  In  tbe  near  future  Is  a  reasonable 
expectation.  It  demonstrates  oonfldence  In 
the  feaslbUlty  of  a  workable  ABM  agreonent 
Inspected  by  national  means.  The  announce- 
ment also  strips  away  whatever  vestiges  of 
urgency  still  ding  to  ths  continuation  of 
U3.  MIBV  deployment.  Tlie  questico  of 
whether  or  not  MIRV  is  negotiable  baa  little 
meaning  In  the  present  context.  With  an 
ABM  agreement  and  the  posdbillty  of  plao- 
Ing  a  ceiling  on  S8-8  deployments,  further 
deployment  of  MIRV  oould  be  voluntarily 
abandoned. 

Ibus,  there  are  no  adequate  grounds  for 
MIRV  in  the  absence  of  an  uncontrolled  So- 
viet ABM  program.  The  anttdpated  agree- 
ment  at  SALT  wlU  hopefully  provide  for  tbe 
necessary  limitation  on  both  Sovist  and 
American  ABMS.  Tten  is  no  reason  to  spend 
bllllcms  more  on  a  strategic  system  that  we 
do  not  need.  Furthermore,  some  concrete 
step  should  be  taken  to  stop  MIRV  before  it 
is  too  late.  For  theae  reasons  this  study  makes 
tbe  foUowlng  reonmmenrtatlona. 


1.  AU  funds  approved  by  Oongieas  for 
MIRV  testing  and  deployment  ahould  ba 
placed  In  eeorow. 

2.  These  funds  should  not  be  rdeased  un- 
less the  Preddent  and  Oongrees  Jointly  de- 
termine that  the  USSR's  teMlng  and  deploy- 
ment of  its  own  MTEty  system  and  other  ac- 
tions would  neceesltate  further  testing  and 
dejAoyment  of  tbe  United  States'  MIBV  as  a 
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fiMnatM  oC  the  utut«l  Stetcs*  ntallMorr 

S.  In  ttM  ooune  of  the  SAZ/T  Ulks  tb* 
Unttod  Stotw  abould: 

tk.  «xrtv  Into  ft  onitwU  trMa*  on  tb«  testtng 
•Dd  d^oyoMnt  of  botb  oBtaoMln  vai  d*- 
fanilT*  nutiaftr  waapoM,  Inoludlng  ABM  mm* 
UIBV.  pending  the  outoome  o<  tlM  Ulka. 

b.  oontmu*  to  seek  bj  ttmtj  »  total  ten 
or  ft  limit  to  ft  very  low  lerel  on  ABIf 
deplOTmant. 
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ATLANTA  FEDERAL  COURT 
DECISION  ON  BUSING 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  of  Oie  opinion  of  UJ3.  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Gecn^la 
dated  July  28. 1971,  in  the  ease  of  VMan 
CdOioun  et  dL  r.  Ed.  S.  Cook  et  al.  and 
the  order  entered  therein  be  Included 
in  the  Rkcoro  at  the  end  of  my  ranarks. 

Tlie  subject  of  the  oplnioa  is  the 
court's  latest  Judgment  on  the  Integra- 
tion of  the  races  In  the  public  schools 
of  Atlanta.  Ga..  Including  the  court's 
conclusions  on  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "busing"  of  students  to  achieve 
integraticm. 

The  opinion  and  ordBt  were  entered 
by  Chief  Judge  Sidney  O.  Smith  and 
Judge  Albert  M.  Henderson,  Jr..  who  are 
two  of  the  ablest  and  tooet  seositlTe 
Judges  now  serving  in  the  Federal  sys- 
tem. The  opinion  speaks  for  Itself  as  to 
Its  inherent  reasonableness.  It  has  been 
widely  hailed  by  monbers  of  both  races 
throughout  the  Atlanta  communi^.  Ik 
would  be  weU  for  Members  of  the  Senate, 
ofllclals  of  the  Federal  Government.  *nf^ 
other  Judges  and  JusUoes  sitting  in  the 
Federal  system  to  take  heed  of  the  les- 
sons which  this  decision  teaches. 

The  Atlanta  school  system  has  been  a 
"unitary  system"  for  over  10  years.  The 
Atlanta  School  Board,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Federal  District  Court,  has 
made  continuous  and  sincere  efforts  to 
comply  with  the  evolution  of  Judicial 
thinking  in  this  complex  field.  In  the 
course  of  this  experience,  the  system  has 
experimented  with  various  forms  of  con- 
trived integration  of  the  races  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  developments  which  have  taken 
place,  and  the  efforts  of  the  school  board 
and  the  court  to  deal  with  them  are  fuUy 
set  forth  In  the  opinion. 

The  history  of  school  integration  in 
Atlanta  shows  that,  at  best,  courts  can 
do  little  more  than  remove  legal  barriers 
whidi  may  prevent  voluntary  integra- 
tion. As  the  court  points  out,  a  total  com- 
munity effort  on  many  fronts,  will  be 
required  to  prevent  total  community  re- 
segregatlon,  and  the  permanent  changes 
in  community  life  which  take  place  In 
such  event. 

This  dedsion,  with  its  historical  survey 
of  the  Atlanta  situation  demonstrates 
what  should  be  obvious  to  any  sensible 
observer.  Artificial  and  contrived  plans  of 
integration,  whether  by  court  tTH|r>dfttp, 
or  simply  as  financed  by  the  Federal  dol- 
lar, cannot  overcome  the  problem  of  vol- 
untary segregation  or  resegregation.  Any 
long-range  Integration  of  the  races  can 
only  result  from  within  a  community  in 

•  An  ftmendment  to  this  effect  hae  been 
imndoeed  by  Senator  Hubert  R.  Humphrey. 


accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the 
local  situation. 

The  busing  of  students,  unless  initiated 
by  the  cchool  system  In  accordance  with 
local  conditions,  with  the  full  support  of 
the  parents  and  students,  will  do  little 
more  than  hasten  resegregatlon. 

I  commend  to  Senators  a  careful  study 
of  this  decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ophiion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

(nrom  the  Atlanta  OcHwatutloo. 

July  as,  1871] 

OOMFLxrE  TkZT  or  Buanfo  Dacnzoif 

(NoTx. — FoUowlng    la    the    text    at    the 

Atlanta     aohool     dedalon     handed     down 

Wedneaday  by  the   n.S.  Dlstrlot  Court  In 

Atlanta) 

( muted    States    Dlatrlot    Court.    Northern 
District  of  Georgia,  Atlanta  Division] 

Vivian  Calhoun,  et  al..  Plaintiffs  v.  M  S. 
Cook,  et  al.,  Defendanta 

This  case  In  on  remand  tntn  the  FUth  Clr- 
oult  with  directions  to  reqxilre  Implementa- 
tlon  oC  a  pupil  assignment  plan  In  oom- 
pllanoe  with  the  principles  ot  Stoann  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Xducation. 
Spedflcally,  It  dlrecto  only  two  changes:  (1) 
The  provision  for  majorlty-to-mlnorlty  trans- 
fer with  tranqwrtatlon  and  space  being 
guaranteed  under  the  opUon  and  (i)  The 
filing  of  semi-annual  reporta.  After  hearing  on 
remand  the  court  finds  the  following: 

This  case  Is  now  In  Ita  thirteenth  year 
before  this  court,  having  been  filed  In  1958. 
Atlanta  In  I90l-ea  was  one  ot  the  first  major 
southern  dtlee  offldally  i^NiTKlAnlng  the  dual 
aohool  system.  In  its  oourt  experience,  the 
original  deeegregaUon  ordv  was  one  of  the 
few  nnappealed  and  assented  to.  Periodically 
as  each  new  q;>eclfio  to  Brown  v.  Topeka 
was  belatedly  developed  by  the  higher  courts, 
the  Bohool  Board  has  been  returned  to  oourt 
and  given  new  directions  under  such  land- 
mark oases  as  Jefferson,  Oreen,  Singleton. 
Ifontgomery  County,  and  Omige  County, 
■ach  has  been  aooepted  and  prom(>ily  Imple- 
mented. In  the  Interim,  the  system  volim- 
tarlly  aooelerated  from  the  early  concept  of 
grade-by-grade  annual  Integration  to  sys- 
tem-wide Integration;  H  voluntarily  and  stu- 
diously located  xmw  schools  and  resooed  so 
as  to  maxlmlee  Integration;  It  voluntarUy 
liberalized  Its  pupil-transfer  plan;  *»"1  in 
various  ways  Increased  responsibility  for  Ita 
black  teaching  personnel,  principals,  and 
area  superlntendenta  Through  oourt  order. 
It  has  advanced  from  the  Initial  requirement 
of  two  teachers  of  opposite  race  to  each 
school  to  a  oomputerlaed  mathematical  dis- 
tribution of  Ito  fac^llty<'by  race  throughout 
the  city:  and  from  historical  and  traditional 
attendance  aones  to  a  court-supervised  opti- 
mum Orange  County  plan.  No  one  has  suc- 
cesafully  challenged  the  good  faith  ot  Ita 
elected  Board  ot  Bducatlon,  the  i4>pomted 
Superintendent.  Dr.  John  W.  Leteon,  or  of 
Its  administrative  personnel  throughout  this 
uncertain  decade.  Ito  efforta  were  early  de- 
scribed as  "oommeDdable"  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Bach  change  has  produced  convulsive 
Implosions  within  the  system  and  what  has 
now  become  the  annual  agony  of  Atlanta 
has  caused  significant  change  In  the  char- 
acter of  the  system,  both  physically  and 
psychoIogloaUy. 

When  this  suit  began.  Atlanta  bad  a  pupil 
ratio  of  70  per  cent  white  and  30  per  cent 
Uaok  and  a  |»ed<xnlnantly  white  faculty; 
today.  Ito  radal  oompleiloa  has  reversed  to 
70  per  cent  black  and  30  per  cent  white  and 
Ito  4.800  teachers  are  60  per  cent  black  and 
40  per  cent  white.  From  an  enrollment  of 
116.000  studento  It  has  dropped  to  100.000  In 
the  school  year  1970-71,  during  which  It  loet 
7,000  whites  and  gained  1.000  Macks.  Tlie 
system  Itself  covers  an  area  ftpprozlmately  16 


miles  long  and  14  miles  wide  lying  In  Fnlton 
and  a  portion  of  DeKalb  oountlaa.  The  At- 
lanta City  School  System  Is  a  so-oalled  "nnd*- 
pendent  system"  In  thftt  It  Is  sepsntaly  or- 
ganlasd  and  operated  from  the  county 
systems,  each  receiving  direct  granto  trom 
the  state,  supplemented  by  local  tax  funds. 
It  Is  one  of  the  81  remaining  Independent 
dty  systems  within  the  state.  As  soeh.  It 
reoelvea  no  state  funds  for  tran^MrtatKa.  tt 
has  never  transported  studento,  owns  no 
busss,  and  there  Is  no  school  "bussing"  avail- 
able. Based  cm  Information  furnished  by  each 
principal  as  to  location  and  times,  the  pslvate 
Atlante  Transit  System  arranges  rootes  to 
aocozmnodate  studento  at  reduced  fares  pro- 
vided by  each  student  Individually.  The  sys- 
tem preeenUy  maintains  128  dementacy-prl- 
mary  schools  and  29  secondary  schoola.  with 
two  unlto  to  be  opened  this  "««»«<Tig  year. 

The  white  studento  remaining  an  con- 
centrated at  the  extreme  northern  »»k| 
southern  ends  ot  the  district,  while  the  vast 
middle  Is  a  broad  belt  of  industry  and  high- 
density  BoUd  black  housing.  The  line  be- 
tween these  areas  Is  steadily  creeping  to- 
wards the  ends,  with  Increased  black  housing 
and  diminished  white  housing.  Since  1901,  It 
has  annually  achieved  substantial  tempcvaty 
Integration  by  the  eetabllshment  or  construc- 
tion of  "line  schools.''  However,  34  of  those 
schools  have  gone  from  all-white  to  90  per 
cent  or  more  black  during  the  period.  This 
"tipping  process"  U  so  rapid  that  It  some- 
times occurs  by  the  time  a  facility  delib- 
erately located  to  Increase  integration  can 
be  completed  and  occupied.  Seldom  does  it 
last  longer  than  two  years.  Since  olBolal  de- 
segregation in  1961,  24  new  schools  have  been 
constructed,  several  of  which  have  been 
eepeclally  biillt  to  serve  federal  housing  de- 
velopmento  In  the  Inner  city.  Others  were  sp- 
proprlated  for  such  purposes.  In  spite  of  of- 
ficial laws  and  dlrectlvee  to  the  contrary,  the 
bulk  of  such  developmento  have  been  op- 
erated as  aU-black  since  Inception.  As  a 
natiiral  consequence,  29  schools  provided  for 
such  "oontn^ed  situations'*  are  substan- 
tially black.  Enforcement  of  fair  housing  leg- 
islation under  Jones  v.  Alfred  H.  Mayer  Co., 
and  Title  vm  of  the  Civil  Righto  Act  of  1968 
wUl  automatically  integrate  theee  zooas. 

The  cause  of  such  fnistratlng  lesulto  lies 
In  factors  completely  beyond  the  control  of 
school  authorities.  Segregated  housing, 
whether  Impelled  by  school  changes  or  not, 
remains  the  unconquerable  foe  of  the  racial 
Ideal  of  int^rated  public  schools  m  the 
cltlee.  The  white  flight  to  the  suburbs  and 
private  schools  continues.  As  far  back  as  1967, 
in  an  offshoot  of  this  case  Involving  the  pro- 
posed construction  of  an  all-black  school  In 
the  heart  ot  the  black  belt,  the  problem  was 
accurately  charactertzod  by  plaintiffs  wit- 
nesses and  the  court  as  de  facto  rather  than 
de  Jure.  Griggs  v.  Cook.  The  problem  is  no 
longer  how  to  achieve  IntegratlMi,  but  how 
to  prevent  resegregatlon.  Only  last  yecu-,  the 
parties  and  Judge  Koopei  for  this  oourt  ex- 
haustlngly  Investigated  possible  remedies  for 
over  seven  weeks  of  trial,  oulmlnatlng  In  the 
orders  Involved  In  this  appeal  and  remand. 
Some  of  the  frulto  of  thoee  "best  efforto" 
have  already  slightly  soured  In  the  face  of 
evolutional  de  facto  changes.  Through  It  all. 
the  Atlanta  system  has  maintained  a  tradi- 
tional position  of  leadership  In  the  public 
schools.  It  remains  at  the  top  of  the  state  in 
pay  scale,  curriculum  development,  and 
innovative  tf orto  In  quality  education. 

ROTOKT 

In  this  litigation,  the  longtime  standard  of 
measurement  has  been  the  claaslflcatlon  of 
schools  In  excess  of  9  pct-10  pet  enrollment 
by  race  as  "Integrated".  PreeenUy,  88  de- 
mentarary  schools  and  18  secondary  schools 
meet  this  test  In  that  they  have  Integration 
In  excess  of  10  pot.  (many  at  60-60)  of  the 
minority  race  at  such  schools.  Of  the  re- 
mainder of  101,  all  but  46  have  either  occn- 
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pletely  resegregftted.  serve  special  oootrolled 
housing  situations,  or  have  been  built  since 
ofllclal  deasgregaUon  as  previously  discussed. 
Of  some  46  schools  in  neither  category,  the 
information  furnished  the  oourt  reveala  sub- 
stantially the  following. 

24  have  Integration  of  leas  than  10  pet 
(ranging  from  1  i>ct-7  pot  black  and  1  pct-6 
pot  white) ; 

7  have  only  token  Integration  (less  than  10 
studento  of  the  opposite  race,  ranging  frcxn 
1-4  blacks  and  3-9  whites; 

16  are  either  aU-black  or  all-white. 

The  closest  schools  with  a  majority  of  the 
opposite  race  are  located  as  follows: 

TBZ  PBCSKIfT  SrrUATION 

Less  than  ^  mile — 1 

^miletolH  mUes— 6 

IV^  miles  to  2  mUee— 11 

a  mUes  to  8Vi  mllea— 29 

These  distances  are  calculated  In  straight 
lines  without  regard  to  traffic  patterns, 
transportation  barriers,  eto.  In  many  In- 
stances, there  is  an  Intervening  Interstate 
highway,  railroad,  or  similar  artificial 
barrier. 

Last  year,  1140  studento  took  advantage 
of  the  unlimited  transfer  option  In  effect. 
(Under  the  old  freedom-of -choice  provisions, 
an  unusually  large  number  of  blacks  by- 
passed closer  white  and  black  schools  to  at- 
tend a  "prestige"  black  school;  and  white 
studenta  by-passed  doeer  white  and  Negro 
schools  to  attend  a  "prestige"  white  school.) 
There  Is,  in  fact,  no  serious  problem  of  over- 
crowding at  any  facility.  Annual  zone 
changes  and  excellent  modern  portable 
classrooms  are  used  to  take  care  of  Increas- 
ing enrollmento  in  either  white  or  black 
schools.  There  are,  proportionately,  as  many 
vacant  classrooms  at  black  schools  as  at 
white.  The  court  is  convinced  that  no  device 
of  packing  Is  being  used  to  preserve  segrega- 
tion. To  the  contrary,  crowding  at  one  school 
has  been  used  to  Increase  integration  at 
another  school.  The  Board  assures  the  court 
there  will  be  no  problem  of  overcrowding 
at  any  school  during  1971-72. 

When  the  renoand  issued,  the  Board 
promptly  agreed  to  the  specifics  required 
therein  by  formulating  plans  with  the  At- 
lanta Transit  System  to  afford  transporta- 
tion by  direct  granto  to  the  studento  taking 
advantage  of  the  majority-to-mlnortty 
transfer  option.  Pricv  thereto  and  following 
the  issuance  of  Swann,  it  formed  adminis- 
trative task  forces  to  study  the  possibilities 
of  Increasing  integration  by  pairing,  rezon- 
Ing  again,  etc.  All  of  thoee  efforto  have  been 
reviewed  by  the  court  and  representatives 
of  the  plaintiffs.  Pairing  or  additional  zone 
changee  along  the  line  either  produce  sub- 
stantial hardship  and  •  •  •  increases  In 
travel  time  for  the  children  Involved  or  seri- 
ously imperils  existing  Integration  at  one  of 
the  schools  Involved.  In  either  event,  the  end 
result  at  best  would  accomplish  only  a  tem- 
porary change  soon  to  be  wiped  out  In  the 
historical  pattern  already  established. 

With  the  ezoeptlon  of  an  Innovfttlon  in 
the  transfer  system,  no  single  measure  ap- 
pears hopeful  under  the  droumstanoes. 
There  is  evidence  in  the  prior  record  that  At- 
lanta has  encouraged  marlmum  majority-to- 
minority  transfers  on  an  Individual  basis. 
The  court  reasons  that  If  such  transfers 
could  be  effected  on  a  bus-load  basis,  the 
prospecto  can  be  enhanced.  The  Atlanta 
Transit  System  is  In  dlie  stratto  Itself.  How- 
ever, It  has  agreed  to  allow  the  Board  to 
utilize  the  same  total  number  of  busses  pre- 
viously employed  on  an  Individual  pick-up 
route  bads  for  "group  ttftnafen".  Thus,  If 
a  bus-load  group  of  studento  In  one  area  opt 
for  a  transfer  to  a  particular  school  of  the 
oppodte  race  In  another  area,  they  oan  be 
tranq>orted  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
bus  rather  than  Individually  along  with  the 
general  public.  The  attached  order  so  pro- 
vides. 


AddltionaUy,  the  Boaid  has  agreed  to  make 
spedal  efforto  In  the  bUok  area  to  encourage 
such  groiq>  transfers  through  Ita  area  siq>er- 
Intendento  and  other  parsonnd  stationed 
there.  Already.  It  has  given  wlde-publldty  to 
the  new  transfer  (^tlon  through  local  news- 
I>^>era,  tdevlslon,  and  radio.  Over  100,000 
bulletlna  have  been  placed  m  the  nel^bor- 
hood  schools  and  a  teacher  Is  on  duty  to  ex- 
plain the  plan  to  all  interested  partlea.  A 
oantzal  Informfttlon  center  with  a  publicized 
telephone  number  has  been  establish  to  im- 
part the  details  to  anyone  inquiring.  Bach 
pupil  may  readily  apply  for  the  new  tnuosfer 
at  the  school  he  last  attended  on  ft  quftrterly 
basis  on  or  before  two  days  before  the  quar- 
ter opening. 

ooHCLUsmn 

Other  than  the  above.  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  only  device  which  could  effect  any  signi- 
ficant change  is  maas-buaslng  In  an  endeavor 
to  achieve  a  80  pot-70  pot  ratio  throughout 
the  system.  As  seen,  rtlstanoes  alone  wo\ild 
require  40  minutes  or  more  for  each  child 
trftnqxvted  ftnd  all  of  this  would  have  to  be 
achieved  by  ft  system  which  has  no  busses, 
no  drivers,  and  no  funds  with  which  to  ac- 
quire and  operate  them.  The  pairing  of  naa- 
oontlguouB  ftttendftnoe  aones  Is,  under  urbftn 
droumstanoes  where  •  haU-mlle  for  a  school 
child  Is  a  long  distanne  to  walk,  but  another 
term  for  bussing.  The  oourt  has  ocmddered 
the  poadblllty  of  requiring  the  tran^Kuta- 
tlon  of  tdaok  studenta  from  the  oenter  to  the 
white  ends.  This  move  Is  oppoeoi  by  a  large 
group  ot  blacks  except  on  a  voluntary  basis 
aa  dsscrtbed.  On  the  facto  alone,  the  oourt 
oondudea  that  wholesale  bussing  la  ndther 
"reasonable,  feasible,  or  wcriuhle." 

Of  paramount  significance,  however.  Is  the 
obvious  result.  Atlanta  now  stands  on  the 
brink  of  becoming  an  all-black  dty.  A  fruit- 
basket  turnover  through  bussing  to  creftte  ft 
30  per  cent  white-70  per  cent  black  uniform- 
ity throughout  the  system  would  unques- 
tionably cause  such  a  restUt  In  a  few  months 
time.  Intelligent  black  and  white  leadership 
in  the  community  reallaes  and  feftrs  It.  Be- 
sponaible  dtlzens  both  In  ftnd  out  of  the 
school  system  are  deeply  conconed  with  pres- 
ervation of  the  blradal  Identity  of  the  dty. 
without  It,  the  ultimate  goal  of  equality  in 
aU  ito  aspecto  is  doomed  and  Atlanta'a  pod- 
tion  of  leadership  is  severely  threatened. 

The  Atlanta  School  Board  Is  made  up  of 
ten  members,  three  of  whom  are  black.  Ita 
chairman  is  Dr.  Benjamin  Mays,  a  reepected 
black  educator  and  civil  righto  leader.  Hie 
Board  deems  it  unrealistic  to  go  further  than 
stated  and  unwise  to  do  so.  The  Blradal 
Committee  appointed  by  this  court  is  com- 
poaed  of  ten  outotandlng  civic  and  business 
leaders,  five  of  each  race.  Ito  chairman  Is  Mr. 
Lyndon  Wade,  the  black  Bxecutlve  Secretary 
of  the  Urban  League.  A  majority  of  9  of  lU 
members  have  furnished  the  court  with  a 
resolution  praising  the  Board's  efforto  and 
recommending  no  further  action.  (The  tenth 
member  was  out  of  the  city  for  an  extended 
abeence.)  Short  of  mass  bussing,  the  plain- 
tiffs whose  coimsel  and  advisors  have  vast 
experience  in  such  matters  can  oflw  no  other 
alternatives.  The  Department  of  Health,  Bd- 
ucatlon and  Welfare  has  long  ago  approved 
the  present  plans. 

The  remedy  of  mass  bussing  under  these 
circumstances  is  rejected.  Nor  Is  it  deemed 
required  under  Swann.  "An  objection  to 
transportation  of  studento  may  have  validity 
when  the  time  or  distance  of  travel  is  so  great 
as  to  risk  either  the  health  of  the  children 
or  significantly  impinge  on  the  educational 
process." 

The  time  and  distance  which  would  be  In- 
volved Is  impractical,  particularly  for  chil- 
dren in  the  primary  and  elementary  gradee. 
If  the  premise  of  Brown  is  correct  and  edu- 
cation in  an  all-black  system  is  injurious, 
then  certainly  the  resuUs  here  would  Im- 
pinge the  educational  process  for  the  chil- 
dren  remaining.   At   least   now   tbsrs   is 


complete  intsgrfttlon  administratively  and 
substantial  integration  in  pupU  assignment. 
In  a  similar  situation  (Memphis) ,  the  Slzth 
Circuit  in  ito  poet-Swaim  remand.  Indloated 
that  the  "extensive  transportatloa  of  piqills 
to  schoola  ftU  over  the  dty,  raganUess  of 
dlstancee  mvolved  In  order  to  establish  a 
fixed  ratio  in  each  school"  Is  not  required; 
and  seemingly  recommends  that  the  trial 
oourt  review  all  of  thoee  other  devloea  al- 
ready considered  in  Atlanta. 

Swann  holds  that  onoe  da  Jure  status  Is 
removed  that  ft  aohool  dlstrlot  Is  not  required 
to  relntegrftto  oontlnnally  doe  to  de  teeto 
ohftngea.  "Netttiar  sdiool  anthorltlea  nor  dis- 
trict oourta  are  oonitlttitlonally  required  to 
mftke  yeftr-by-year  adjustmanto  of  the  ndal 
oompodtion  of  student  bodies  onoe  the 
ftfllrmatlve  duty  to  rlseegiegets  has  bean 
aooompllahed  and  radal  dlscrlmtnatlon 
throu^  ofildal  aotton  la  eliminated  tram  the 
system."  On  this  basis,  there  la  oonsldarable 
mwlt  to  the  podtlon  that  this  case  ought  to 
be  dismissed  fortbwltti.  Atlanta's  de  Jure 
stfttus  hsa  long  slnoe  been  removed  by  Board 
action  and  by  suooeaive  oourt  deoreea.  Ita 
preeent  problems  are  entirely  de  faeto.  Ttym 
Is  fthaolntely  no  evldenoe  of  any  afllrmattve 
action  by  the  board  to  Inersftss  segregation. 
To  the  contrary,  aU  offldal  aotlon  tat  many 
years  has  been  to  promote  Integratlan.  It 
appears  to  be  a  unitary  system  "within 
which  no  person  is  to  be  effeettvely  eareluded 
from  any  sdiool  beoanse  of  raoe  or  oolor."  On 
such  basis,  Atlanta  is  entitled  to  ft  rtlimlssal. 

However,  diould  Swann  be  oonsldsred  as  a 
stftrtlng  point  for  such  ft  foftl,  the  present 
facta  qualUy.  Zn  easenoe,  Swann  holds  that 
the  Bssentlsls  ot  any  unitary  system  are  the 
elimination  of  Invldlooa  radal  dlsUnetlona 
in  regard  to  (1)  tran^Kurtatian,  (2)  faculty 
and  supporting  petsonnal,  (8)  extraourric- 
ular  activities.  (4)  oonstruotlon  and  site 
selection,  and  the  presenoe  of  an  (6)  op- 
tlonftl  ma)orlty-to-mlncrlty  transfer  provl- 
don.  To  the  extent  that  they  apply,  Atlanta 
has  had  suoh  sesentlsls  for  some  time.  With 
this  order,  the  paymant  of  pubUe  tranapcr- 
tfttlon  and  ^Mtoe  guarantee  has  bean  added 
to  the  transfer  proviskm.  On  ptq>U  assign- 
ment, the  Oourt,  dttlng  in  equity,  may  uti- 
lize any  number  of  dsvloas  to  aehlsva  a 
"reallstlo  and  workable"  plan  for  tha  dlstrlot. 
AU  of  the  devloes  named,  with  the  exoeptlon 
of  mass  bussing,  hftve  been  oonddared  t^  the 
Board  and  the  Oourt  and  optimum  tesulta 
obtained.  Insofar  as  one-raoe  sohools  are 
concerned,  the  Board  has  saMsfled  Ita  burden 
of  showing  that  "their  radal  oompodtion  Is 
not  the  reeult  of  preeent  or  past  dlscrlmlnft- 
tory  ftotlon  on  their  part." 

Aa  seen,  on  ft  school-by-adiool  basis  there 
is  existing  integretlon  of  some  kind  or  there 
la  ft  purdy  de  taoto  dtuatlon  ooouirlng 
since  oflldftl  deeegrfttlon  In  all  but  18  aU- 
blaek  or  ftll-n^te  schools,  or  leas  than  10  pot. 
of  the  total  fadlltlea  In  operation.  Aooord- 
ingly,  upon  Implementation  of  the  attached 
order,  the  system  will  be  Judicially  declared 
unitary  and  a  dismissal  will  be  dlreotsd  on 
January  1.  1973.  the  oourt  retslnlng  the  In- 
herent Jurisdiction  to  deal  with  totore  prob- 
lems. (In  this  re^Mot,  It  Should  be  made 
dear  that  for  the  preeent,  the  Binglstoo-type 
faculty  assignment  orderad  by  the  oourt  on 
Maroh  20,  1970,  calls  for  an  annual  adjust- 
ment. See  Carter  v.  West  Velldana  Parish 
School  Board,  483  P.  ad  876  (Bth  Clr.  1070). 
Implldt  In  the  attached  order  Is  the  admom- 
Uon  that  it  be  so  administered  untU  farther 
direction  la  reodved.)  But,  In  the  ahseaee  of 
a  showing  that  dther  the  sdiool  authorities 
or  some  other  agsnoy  of  the  State  has  delib- 
erately attempted  to  fix  or  alter  demogn^dilo 
patterns  to  affect  the  raolal  oompoattton  of 
the  schools,  further  intervention  by  a  dis- 
trict oourt  should  not  be  neceesary. 

coMMZirr 
Looking  ahead,  the  court  Is  oon4>eUed  to 
note  that  the  critical  point  for  public  educa- 
tion In  the  City  of  Atlanta  and  Ita  environs 
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has  been  leeehed.  The  ettuatton  calls  for  a 
•weeping  examination  of  Ita  relationship  to 
hotuilng.  planning,  flnanoes,  rapid  transit  and 
aa  the  other  external  factors  which  vitally 
affect  Its  role  In  the  community.  Apparently, 
no  serious  effort  has  been  expended  on  the 
question  of  consolidation  of  the  Atlanta  sys- 
tem with  the  Pulton  County  system.  In  terms 
of  efficiency,  taxes,  and  quality  education, 
such  oonaoIldatloDS  normally  produce  long- 
range  Improvements.  In  terms  of  the  cur- 
rent problem,  such  consolidation  might  well 
produce  partial,  even  though  not  perfect, 
solutions.  Certainly  for  many  reasons  con- 
nected and  unconnected  with  this  case,  this 
one  aspect  ought  to  be  studied  without  delay. 
In  any  such  Investigation,  the  proper  vehicle 
shoiild  be  oommunlty-wlde,  crossing  lines  of 
Industry,  goverment,  and  transportation  as 
well  as  education.  While  the  School  Board 
should  certainly  participate,  It  cannot  fimc- 
tlon  successfully  alone.  A  special  Mayor's 
Committee  of  both  races  might  be  appro- 
priate. The  existing  Blradal  Committee 
might  well  be  expanded  to  SO~ao  members 
to  undertake  such  a  task.  If  so,  the  court 
woTdd  gladly  entertain  a  motion  by  any 
party  or  the  committee  Itself  to  add  sufficient 
members  to  represent  the  other  community 
aspects  Involved.  Short  of  such  critical  re- 
evaluation,  the  Atlanta  system  faces  a  diffi- 
cult task  In  merely  "hanging  on"  to  its  pres- 
ent position,  awaiting  the  \inoertaln  reverMl 
of  white  fflght  fitxn  Its  limits. 

It  Is  so  ordered. 

This  the  as  day  of  J\ily,  1971. 

Smmrr  O.  Siotb.  3t., 

UJ.  DtttTiet  Judge. 
AuBOtT  J.  Hawpxasoi*,  jr., 

VJ.  Diatriet  JuOge. 

TXXT  or  THX  COTTWr  OlDKB 

[United  States  Dlstrlot  Court,  Northern 
District  of  Qeorgla,  Atlanta  Dlvlslao] 

Vivian  CaUioun.  et  aL.  PlatnUffM  vs.  Ed  S. 
Cook,  et  al.,  DtfendaiUt. 

Upon  c(»>sldeiatlon  of  this  case  under  the 
remand  ot  Vb»  FUth  Clrealt.  the  defendant 
Is  ordered  and  directed  as  foUows: 

1.  To  abide  by  the  previous  decreee  of  this 
court  regarding  faculty  and  pupil  assign- 
ment In  the  Atlanta  pubUe  schools  and 
spedfloally  the  orders  at  Fetonary  9,  1970; 
March  30,  1970:  and  August  31,  1970. 

a.  To  provide  for  m«]orlty-to-mlna(lty 
transfers  by  i^jpllcatlon  at  the  school  last 
attended  or  at  the  central  office  each  quarter 
Off  the  echoed  year  at  any  time  on  oc  before 
the  second  day  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
eacb  quarter  with  space  to  be  guaranteed 
each  applicant  at  the  school  at  his  choice. 

S.  To  provide  for  tranq>ortatlon  for 
majortty-to-mincrlty  transfers  on  the  follow- 
ing basis: 

(a)  Where  a  sufficient  number  of  students 
from  a  given  commtmlty,  Kme,  or  point  of 
origin  will  be  traveling  to  a  sln^Je  destlna- 
ttco.  tianqMrtatlon  will  bo  provided  by  dl- 
ract-UlUng  contract  with  the  AtlanU  Transit 
System  or  some  other  carrier. 

(b)  Where  the  number  of  children  mov- 
ing to  a  given  destination  school  Is  smaller 
than  a  bus  load,  transportation  will  be  pro- 
vided In  the  form  at  q>eclal  bus  tokens,  dls- 
trUmted  directly  to  the  pupil  Involved  on 
a  weekly  basis,  to  be  used  on  regular  AtlanU 
Transit  Oystsm  routes. 

4.  To  furnish  to  the  court  and  to  the 
Blradal  Ccmmlttee  throxi^  its  chairman, 
reports  on  at  least  a  semi-annual  basis  by 
October  1st  and  February  1st  of  eaoh  year 
containing  the  date  set  out  In  Appendix  "B" 
of  the  district  eourt  order  approved  In  United 
States  V.  Hindus  County  School  Board,  433 
F.  ad  911  (Sth  Clr.  1970).  If  such  data  U 
preeently  available  in  ttie  «>»i«±<ng  monthly- 
quarterly  reports  published,  such  repeats  may 
be  furnished  in  lieu  of  a  special  report. 

5.  To  consult  with  the  Blradal  Committee, 
In  Its  advisory  capacity.  In  the  areas  of  the 
promulgation  and  maintenance  at  school 
aone  Unas,  In  the  seleotlon  at  sites  for  new 


sebools.  In  student  transfer  and  school  trans- 
portaMon  pcdidee,  together  with  such  ad- 
ditional matters  as  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Blraolal  Oonunlttee  by  the  School  Board  for 
consultation  and  advloe. 

To  ttie  extent  staited  herein,  relief  Is 
granted;  otlicrwtae.  It  Is  denied.  The  motion 
by  plaintiffs  to  hire  a  profeeslonal  consxutant 
at  the  expanse  of  defendant  is  rejected.  Con- 
sidering the  experience  of  tl>e  parties  and 
the  oourt  In  these  matters,  and  the  obvious 
factual  situation,  sudi  expense  is  deemed 
iinneceseary.  Moreover,  such  action  would  de- 
lay these  proceedings  sevwal  more  weeks  up 
to  the  projected  opening  at  echooL 

It  is  so  ordered. 

This  the  asth  day  of  July,  1971. 

SnmxT  O.  Smpth,  Jr., 

V.S.  Diatriet  Judge. 
Albot  J.  HxNosBsoir,  Jr.. 

U.8.  Dietriet  Judge. 


Bcoxmsa  fosters  human 

UNDERSTANDmO 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  be  connected  with  scout- 
ing much  of  my  life.  Although  most  of 
my  attention  has  been  on  the  Boy  Scouts. 
I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  Important 
work  of  the  Qirl  Scouts. 

In  these  days  when  youth  Is  searching 
so  hard  for  something  to  believe  in  and 
to  work  for.  the  Scouting  movement  is 
more  imp(ui«nt  than  ever  before. 

As  evidence  of  the  great  work  being 
done  through  Scouting  to  foster  human 
understanding,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  of  July  29,  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Fox  BnOHTKB  TOMOIXOWS 

Anyone  not  familiar  with  the  GUrl  Scouts 
of  America  might  think  the  organlaatlon's 
only  work  Is  providing  pleasant  diversion  for 
young  girls.  But  there  Is  more  to  Oirl  Scout- 
ing than  oampflres,  merit  badges  and  song 
fests.  Inside  the  weU  scrubbed  chUd  in  the 
green  vuUform  there  is  the  citizen  of  tomor- 


Proof  that  Olrl  Scouting  is  keying  pace 
with  the  times  and  preparing  youths  for  to- 
morrow Is  found  In  a  forthcoming  meeting  at 
Prescott  College.  Titled  "Conference  on  drl 
Scouting — Mexlcan-AnMBloan  Style,"  it  will 
take  place  August  34-37  and  will  bring  to- 
gether 360  persons  who  will  explore  eaoh 
others'  cultures. 

The  conference  will  bring  together  the 
young  and  old.  Scouts  and  non-Scouts, 
Mexican- Americans,  Mexicans,  Anglos  and 
persons  from  other  nations  south  of  the 
border.  Representatives  will  oome  from  cities 
and  farms  and  will  be  representative  of  the 
rich  and  poor.  They  come  to  Arizona  to  learn, 
eaoh  from  the  other. 

The  conferees  will  explore  the  bicultural, 
bilingual  world  as  It  relates  to  youth  and  to 
Scouting,  explore  women's  role  In  the  family 
with  an  eye  to  seeking  and  tralolng  Scouting 
leaders;  and  they  will  seek  ways  to  create 
more  Interest  in  Scouting. 

Every  step  toward  promoting  understand- 
ing between  people  of  divergent  backgrounds 
is  lo^Mrtant  to  brighter  tomorrowa. 


ADMINISTRATION  OIL  POLICY  IN- 
CREASES POWER  OF  MAJORS 
OVER  INDEPENDENTS  AND  CON- 
SUMERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement  of  July  30,  1971.  by  the 
Director   of   the  Office  of  Emergency 


Preparedness,  Oeorge  A.  Unoolh,  that 
the  authorized  oil  import  quotas  which 
were  held  back  for  contingencies  would 
be  allocated  but  that  the  importers  would 
not  be  allowed  to  carry  over  their  import 
tickets  will  only  increase  the  power  of 
the  major  oil  companies  which  control 
east  coast  refineries  have  over  the  Inde- 
pendent refiners.  This  will  q?eed  up  the 
decline  in  competition  in  the  oil  industry 
and  injure  the  consumers. 

Under  the  proclamation  issued  by  the 
President  on  December  22,  1970,  over- 
seas crude  oil  imports  for  1971  were  to 
average  863,000  barrels  per  day  or  total 
315  million  barrels  for  districts  I-IV — 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Although  the  total  authorized  level  In  the 
proclamation  is  960.000  barrels  per  day, 
receipts  from  Puerto  Rico,  the  A^rgin 
Islands,  and  the  allocation  to  the  Defense 
Department  must  be  subtracted  to  deter- 
mine the  refiner  allocations. 

Figures  of  the  Oil  Import  Administra- 
tion covering  imports  tiirough  April 
and  subsequent  ones  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  indicate  that  these 
imports  came  to  105.73  million  barrels 
between  January  1  and  July  16,  1971. 
Had  those  imports  been  at  863,000  bar- 
rels per  day,  they  would  have  totaled 
172.6  million  barrels.  So,  we  were  66.87 
mmi(m  barrels  short.  If  all  of  the  per- 
missible imports  are  to  be  brought  in 
this  year,  the  rate  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  would  have  to  be  863,000  barrels  per 
day  plus  402,830  barrels  per  day  to  use 
up  to  66  to  87  million  barrels  in  the  166 
tdays  between  July  18  and  the  end  of 
the  year— an  average  rate  of  1,265,827 
barrels  per  day.  This  Is  an  extremely 
high  rate.  It  exceeds  the  rate  at  which 
east  coast  refineries  operate.  Such  a  sus- 
tained import  level  would  mean  unem- 
ployment of  a  third  or  so  of  the  UJB. 
tanker  fleet  in  the  gulf -east  coast  trade. 

In  any  event,  the  automatic  expiration 
will  mean  a  severe  distortion  of  produc- 
tion and  transportation.  Even  if  all  Im- 
port allocations  are  actually  used,  there 
will  be  disruptions  which  will  occur  to 
the  advantage  of  the  coastal  majors.  It 
Is  more  likely  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  allocations,  specifically  those 
in  the  hands  of  Inland  refiners  will  go 
unused  because  east  coast  refiners  will 
not  want  to  exchange  d<»nestic  cnide 
oil  for  Imports  which  inland  refiners  are 
authorized  to  import. 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  one  step. 
"Hie  import  level  announced  for  1971  was 
described  as  an  increase  of  100,000 
barrels  a  day  for  districts  I-IV.  IV)  date 
the  administration  has  withheld  more 
than  the  Increase.  The  reason  for  the 
original  holdback  was  to  meet  unex- 
pected contingencies  and  for  the  con- 
veniences of  the  Oil  Import  Ap- 
peals Board.  In  addition,  the  amounts 
allocated  to  refiners  and  petro- 
chemical plants  were  lower  than  had 
been  announced.  Not  withstanding  Uie 
operation  of  more  than  a  decade  without 
a  contingency  kitty,  the  first  program 
formulated  by  the  Oil  Policy  Committee 
held  back  two-tiilrds  of  the  announced 
increase  for  a  kitty.  No  information  was 
provided  to  define  the  expected  con- 
tingencies. At  the  same  time  the  set-aside 
for  the  Oil  Unport  Appeals  Board  was 
increased    manyfold.    Was    thero    any 
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reason  to  bdieve  that  the  board  would 
make  materially  larger  awards  In  1971 
than  in  1970— especially  in  view  of  the 
continuation  of  the  No.  2  oil  program 
and  the  asphalt  program?  No.  2  oil  and 
asphalt  had  accounted  for  the  pre- 
ponderance of  awards  made  by  the 
board.  Even  though  it  may  have  beoi 
tempting  not  to,  it  was  decided  to  dis- 
tribute the  entire  authorized  Import 
level. 

Even  in  distributing  the  held-back  oil 
the  administration  is  distorting  the  pro- 
gram. According  to  the  July  30  an- 
nouncement, allocation  for  districts  I- 
IV  are  being  increased  25,000  barrels  per 
day  from  Canada  suid  50,000  barrels  per 
day  from  overseas.  But  the  contingency 
holdback  was  under  the  portion  of  the 
proclamation  which  with  the  exception 
of  decisioDS  by  the  Oil  Import  App<»ils 
Board  has  been  used  for  overseas  oil. 
This  runs  counter  to  the  administra- 
tion's assurance  that  the  program  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  use  of  overseas 
tickets  for  Canadian  imports  would  keep 
the  Canadian  pipeline  working  to  ca- 
pacity. Actually,  there  were  no  such 
switches. 

What  is  the  situation?  Inland  refiners 
where  they  exchange  their  overseas  im- 
port allocaticms  with  east  coast  refiners 
who  actually  use  the  allocated  oil  only 
receive  between  20  cents  to  50  cents 
per  barrel.  The  value  of  an  overseas  im- 
port allocation  in  districts  I-IV  depends 
on  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
crude  oil  In  the  U.S.  gulf  coast  plus 
tanker  transportation  to  the  east  coast 
versus  the  cost  of  overseas  oil  plus  the 
cost  of  tankering  to  the  east  coast.  On 
July  22,  1969,  Piatt's  Oilgram  Price 
Service — ^the  industry's  publication  of 
record — reported  districts  I-IV  overseas 
crude  oil  allocations  were  worth  $1.25  to 
$1.50  a  barrel. 

The  average  value  of  crude  oil  in  dis- 
tricts I-IV  was  $3.17  a  barrel — the  In- 
dependent Petroleum  Assodi^tioD  of 
America;  the  spot  tanker  rate  for  mov- 
ing crude  oil  from  the  gulf  coast  to  the 
east  coast  was  $2.99  a  ton  and  tiie  cor- 
responding rate  from  the  Persian  gulf 
was  $6.31.  On  July  22.  1971.  the  U.S. 
domestic  crude  oil  price  for  districts  I-IV 
was  reported  at  $3.42  a  barrel,  an  in- 
crease of  25  cents  a  barrel  and  the  cost 
to  producers  of  Persian  gulf  oil  had  in- 
creased by  perhaps  27  cents  a  barrel. 
This  should  reduce  the  value  of  overseas 
allocations  by  2  cents  a  barrel.  In  the 
same  period  the  spot  tanker  rate  from 
the  Persian  gulf  went  to  $2.75  a  ton,  for 
a  reduction  of  $3.56  a  ton.  With  say,  7.1 
barrels  to  the  ton  this  should  enhance 
the  value  of  districts  I-IV  overseas  al- 
locations by  Just  over  50  cents  a  barrel. 
The  oil  price  and  transportation  changes 
together  should  increase  the  value  of  an 
allocation  by  48  cents  a  barrel  in  July 
1971  as  compared  with  1969. 

Returning  to  Piatt's  Oilgram,  this 
should  mean  ticket  values  in  the  range 
of  $1.73  to  $1.99  a  barrel.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  clamor  about  foreign  oil  prices  It 
is  noteworthy  that  at  the  outset  of  man- 
datory oil  import  C(»itr61s  tickets  were 
considered  to  be  worth  under  $1  a  barrel. 
In  1957  the  difference  between  d(»ne8tic 
and  foreign  oil  delivered  to  Yorktown, 
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Va.,  was  56  cents  per  barrel.  Tbis  means 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  program  has 
been  mounting  because  of  both  increas- 
ing demand  and  a  growing  gap  between 
United  States  and  foreign  oil  prices.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  UJ3.  crude  oil  price 
increase  of  over  40  cents  a  barrel  while 
foreign  crude  oil  prices  were  stalde  had 
an  important  weight  in  stimulating 
OPEC  price  demands. 

Although  these  computations  are  in 
terms  of  spot  tanker  rates,  I  recognize 
that  they  are  not  the  full  story.  Foreign 
oil  continued  to  be  imported  even  when 
spot  tanker  rates  made  it  appear  that 
delivered  foreign  crude  oil  cost  more 
than  domestic  crude  oil.  There  is  a  com- 
plex of  tanker  rates  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  compare  periods  at  which  the  same 
tankn*  rates  are  in  effect. 

This  approach  is  also  applicable  to 
district  V.  the  Western  States.  On  July 
22.  1969.  Piatt's  reported  that  distinct 
V  tickets  were  worth  86  caits  a  barrel. 
Again,  the  domestic  price  of  crude  may 
be  considered  as  going  up  2  cents  a  bar- 
rel less  than  the  foreign  price.  Cocutal 
tanker  rates  are  not  significant  for  that 
region.  As  for  overseas  rates,  there  is  not 
a  regular  spot  quotation  to  that  region. 
However,  the  rate  from  the  Persian  gulf 
to  Japan  can  be  considered  applicable. 
On  July  22,  1969,  that  rate  was  $3.81  a 
ton  and  decreased  to  $3.21  in  1971  fw  a 
reduction  of  60  cents  a  ton  or  8.4  cents  a 
barrel.  The  aggregate  of  these  effects 
should  be  to  increase  the  value  of  dis- 
trict V  allocations  by  6.4  cents  a  barrel 
or  to  91.4  cents  a  barrel.  Something  is 
wrong. 

Why  should  districts  I-IV  allocations 
which  are  worth  in  the  range  of  $1.73 
to  $1.99  going  for  50  cents  and  in  dis- 
trict V.  where  they  would  appear  to  be 
worth  91.4  cents  a  barrd.  yield  10  to 
20  cents  a  barrel?  There  is  CMily 
one  explanation— economic  inbalance 
between  major  refiners  who  use  foreign 
crude  oil  and  refiners  who  do  not.  This 
economic  power  play  is  facilitated  by  the 
exchange  system  which  is  a  throw-back 
to  barter  under  conditions  which  favor 
large  companies  when  there  are  major 
changes  In  oil  transportation  charges  in 
the  spot  market.  Most  importantly,  the 
requirement  that  all  allocations  for  1971 
are  void  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the 
extent  they  are  not  used  means  that  the 
power  of  the  coastal  majors  is  multiplied. 
The  value  of  the  allocations  for  those 
who  ordinarily  exchange  is  steadily  ap- 
proaching zero  because  of  the  clock.  The 
inland  refiners  are  being  held  in  a  vice 
which  is  tightening  as  December  31, 1971, 
approaches.  The  way  out  Is  to  make  all 
1971  allocations  good  for  the  next  2  years. 
Then  the  inherent  advantage  of  the 
large  coastal  refiners  will  disappear. 

The  difficulties  with  the  use  of  impart 
allocations  received  first  public  official 
attention  in  General  Lincoln's  anncunce- 
ment  of  August  11,  1970,  that: 

The  government  did  not  plan  to  extend 
the  validity  of  oil  lmp<nt  licenses  Issued  for 
1970  beyond  the  end  of  1970. 

The  release  continued: 

Lincoln  said  that  there  was  considerable 
speculation  and  some  confusion  about  the 
government's  intentions  and  he  wanted  to 
maks  them  clear.  The  q>eculatlon  was  caused 


by  the  effect  that  increased  spot  tanker  rates 
may  have  on  the  use  of  alloeattons  for 
Imports. 

The  only  action  taken  to  moderate  the 
impact  on  1970  allocations  was  to  facil- 
itate their  use  for  the  importation  of 
Canadian  crude  oil  into  districts  I-IV 
that  was  of  negligible  significance.  Un- 
used 1970  allocations  and  the  attendant 
injustice  was  regarded  as  being  beyond 
remedy  and  its  correction  fell  victim  to  a 
notion  of  equity.  As  the  second  half  of 

1970  rolled  away,  a  fairness  notion  In- 
terfered with  the  injustice  and  lack  of 
national  security  justification  in  not  per- 
mitting a  carryover  of  unused  1970  al- 
locations. It  would  not  be  fair  to  permit 
the  carryover  of  imused  tickets  because 
some  companies  had  exchanged  oil  on  the 
assumption  that  there  would  not  be  a 
carryover.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
no  computations  were  made  on  that  ac- 
coimt.  One  thing  is  certain,  there  were 
very  few,  if  any,  exchanges  between  Au- 
gust 11,  the  date  of  the  announcement, 
and  late  in  the  year,  say  December  1, 
1970. 

Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  remedial 
action  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alloca- 
tions, concern  regarding  that  type  of 
result  was  expressed  in  relaticm  to  1971 
allocations.  This  was  manifest  in  the 
rules  proposed  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  November  28.  1970.  Introduced  by  an 
explanation  that  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posal was  "to  promote  an  orderly  method 
of  importation  of  overseas  crude  and  un- 
finished oils  into  district  I-IV  and  V"  the 
proposal  was  to  hold  back  part  of  the 

1971  licenses  from  being  effective  imtil 
July  1,  1971.  Each  company  would  know 
its  full  year's  authorized  imports  but 
those  with  allocations  above  1.3  million 
barrels  would  receive  the  lu-ger  of  that 
amount  or  35  percent  of  their  total.  The 
remainder  would  become  effective  on 
July  1.  "nie  notion  was  that  the  large 
coastal  refiners  authorized  to  use  only  35 
percent  of  their  allocations  in  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  year  would  be 
forced  to  obtain  substantial  quantities  of 
foreign  crude  through  exchange. 

The  35  to  65  proposal  was  still  under 
consideration  wh&x  1971  allocations  were 
made  and  the  Federal  Register  of  Janu- 
ary 5,  1971.  related  that,  pending  a 
decision  on  the  proposal,  the  initial  allo- 
cations would  be  in  conformity  \<4th  the 
November  28,  1970  notice.  On  Febru- 
ary 12,  a  new  proposal  was  published  in 
the  Federal  Register.  Now  the  held  back 
quantities  would  become  effective  by 
March  2,  1971,  and  wouJd  expire  August 
31,  1971.  The  new  theory  was  that  the 
majors  would  not  be  able  to  bring  in  65 
percent  of  their  allocations  in  the  6 
months  ending  August  31, 1971.  and  hav- 
ing lost  some  allocations  through  expira- 
tion on  August  31.  1971,  would  have  to 
obtain  foreign  crude  by  exchanges  In  the 
last  4  months  of  1971.  The  national 
security  basis  for  causing  some  alloca- 
tions to  expire  within  the  year  without 
express  provisicHi  in  the  proclamation 
was  not  raised,  much  less  evaluated. 

Finally,  on  March  16,  the  Federal 
Register  carried  the  following: 

After  a  detailed  comparison  of  both  groups 
of  comments  and  a  thorough  review  and 
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UDAlTils  o(  tti*  oU  import  altiwUaii  M  It  has 
dvratopwi  dozing  tb«  flx«t  two  montha  of 
1971.  It  WM  daddwt  th«t  the  piopoaal  of 
NovemtMr  28.  1970.  iboold  b*  sdoptad. 

It  would  be  infonnatlve  to  have  the 
review  and  analysis.  The  review  of  the 
imports  would  be  particularly  Interesting 
since  the  December  1970  Import  statistics 
were  iu>t  published  until  May  17,  1971, 
and  the  January  1971  figures  were  not 
released  until  June  7.  This  is  a  continua- 
tion in  the  breakdown  of  oil  Import 
Administration  service.  The  December 
1967  figures  published  on  March  4,  1968; 
the  December  1969  figures  were  published 
on  April  13, 1970;  and  the  December  1970 
figures  were  not  published  until  May  17, 
1971. 

As  already  specified,  over  100,000  bar- 
rels per  day  of  the  authorized  national 
security  level  of  Imports  for  districts  I-V 
have  not  been  allocated.  There  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  by  the  end  of  the 
year — ^more  likely  before  the  end  of 
October— the  full  level  will  be  allocated. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  all  refin- 
ers and  all  petrochemical  companies 
would  be  delighted  to  have  the  remain- 
der of  the  import  authorized.  However, 
conditions  are  different  at  this  Juncture. 
The  making  of  further  allocations  lim- 
ited to  use  in  1971  will  only  increase  the 
strangle  hold  of  the  coastal  majors.  It 
wHl  mean  more  tickets  to  them  on  their 
own  account  which  they  are  certain  to 
use  since  they  are  free.  At  the  same  time 
the  larger  quantity  of  perishable  tickets 
in  the  hands  of  inland  refiners  will  en- 
able the  cocutal  refiners  to  operate  at 
even  greater  advantage.  The  way  out  of 
this  economic  situation  is  to  permit  un- 
used allocations  to  be  carried  over  for  up 
to  2  years.  This  will  enable  the  inland  re- 
finers to  obtain  a  more  reasonable  return 
per  barrel  exchanged  as  well  as  to  ex- 
change all  of  their  allocations. 

The  effect  of  the  administration's 
policy  goes  far  beyond  shifting  around 
goodies.  Operational  and  investment 
decisions  are  involved.  There  have  been 
niunerous  reports  of  overseas  crude  be- 
ing delivered  to  gulf  coast,  the  UJ3.  sur- 
plus capacity  region  at  the  same  time 
east  coast  refiners  prefer  to  use  more 
domestic  crude  from  the  gulf  coast  in- 
stead of  exchanging  with  inland  refin- 
ers. This  is  part  of  the  whipsaw  ap- 
proach which  Is  being  applied  by  large 
coastal  refiners.  This  means  extra  real 
costs  in  terms  of  oil  qualities  and  in  the 
use  of  transportation.  Piatt's  Oilgram 
of  July  27  reports  that  Cities  Service  Is 
bringing  Iranian  oil  to  the  gulf  coast  and 
then  inland  to  Wood  River,  Hi.  with  its 
overseas  cnide  oil  allocation  because  that 
operation  yields  a  higher  ret\im  than  the 
50  cents  a  barrel  which  the  exchange 
process  would  yield.  Does  it  make  eco- 
nomic sense  for  Iranian  crude  oil  to  move 
to  Wood  River  when  gulf  coast  oil  is 
moving  to  the  east  coast?  Only  profound 
mismanagement  and  monopoly-like 
practices  by  major  oil  companies  could 
lead  to  such  abuses.  This  economic  ir- 
rationality is  not  confined  to  oil  Import 
controls.  On  the  domestic  side  there  is 
the  provision  for  a  small  refiner  set- 
aside  from  Federal  offshore  production 
which  \b  at  capacity  which  is  to  be  ex- 
changed for  oil  production  in  areas 
where  ou^ut  is  being  held  back  by  State 
controls.  The  State  hdd-up  of  produc- 


tion Is  a  consequence  of  Federal  concur- 
rence. So — small  refiners  who  cannot  get 
oil  because  of  limitations  on  State  pro- 
duction must  pay  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  1  percent  of  the  value  of  the  oil. 

A  major  flaw  in  the  operation  of  the 
program  was  to  continue  to  control  im- 
ports when  the  import  level  would  In  any 
event  not  reach  the  Tn^iinnfti  security 
level.  If  there  were  a  national  security 
Import  fee  or  duty,  it  would  make  sense 
to  suspoid  it  under  such  circiunstances. 
No  doubt  much  of  the  difDculty  In  under- 
standing this  arises  frran  placing  exclu- 
sive emphasis  on  spot  tanker  rates.  As- 
sessment of  how  a  tariff  system  might 
operate  needs  to  be  comiiared  with  bow 
the  quota  system  has  actually  functioned. 
The  experience  sketched  here  hardly  re- 
fiect  credit  for  the  system.  More  funda- 
mentally, there  Is  no  ratl<»iale  for  the 
quota  system.  Where  are  the  why's  for 
the  steps  of  the  scale  and  the  percentages 
applied  In  each  of  them?  It's  all  done 
with  an  arbitrary  lottery  and  it  does  not 
matter  whether  it  is  derived  with  a  pen- 
cil or  electronically.  The  attraction  of  the 
quota  method  is  that  it  enables  executive 
administrators  to  exercise  jwwer,  permits 
a  slight  maiidng  of  the  coats  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  blunts  the  competitiveness  of 
the  market.  These  are  not  public  Interest 
features. 

If  the  tariff  alternative  is  no  longer 
being  considered,  it  is  difficult  to  imder- 
stand  why  it  is  necessary  for  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  to  continue 
its  Quantiun  Jump  of  expenditures  on 
oil  import  policy  and  energy  related  crisis 
management.  Those  figures,  which  are 
dominated  by  the  oil  import  p^cy  com- 
ponent went  from  $86,000  in  fiscal  year 
1969;  $214,000  in  fiscal  year  1970;  $934.- 
000  In  fiscal  year  1971  and  $980,000  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Although  this  discussion  has  not 
touched  on  residual  fuel  oil  prices,  it  Is 
a  matter  which  is  always  due  attention 
While  it  may  well  be  that  ecut  coast  prices 
of  residual  correspond  to  world  prices, 
there  seem  to  be  flaws  In  the  generaUza- 
tion.  Here  again,  Piatt's  Oilgram  Price 
Service  is  the  source.  Computations  are 
at  6.7  bcurels  to  the  metric  Una..  First  low 
sulfur  residual  fuel  oil:  on  December  1, 
1970,  1  percent  sulfur  fuel  oil  averaged 
$3.18  a  barrel  in  Rotterdam  and  $4.22  in 
Boston.  On  July  20, 1971  that  product  was 
listed  at  $2.28  a  barrel  in  Rotterdam  and 
$4.32  in  Boston.  For  high  sulfur  residual 
fuel  oil  the  December  1,  1970,  quotation 
averaged  $3.04  a  barrel  in  Rotterdam  and 
$4.03  In  Boston.  On  July  20, 1971,  Rotter- 
dam averaged  $1.87  a  barrel  and  Boston 
had  $3.65  a  barrel. 

These  showings  hardly  siiggest  that  the 
n.S.  east  coast  prices  are  in  line  with 
world  market  developments. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  returned 
to  the  principles  of  a  free  market.  This  is 
Just  one  more  example  of  what  happens 
when  the  Federal  Government  intrudes 
into  the  marketplace  on  behalf  of  a 
special  Interest:  the  consumer  pays  and 
pays  and  pays. 


IS  AMERICA  LOSING  SELF- 
CONFIDENCE? 

BCr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  In  his 
syndicated  column,  published  by  the 
Washington  Post,  Kevin  P.  Phillips  pref- 


aces his  ooQunents  of  August  5  with  a 
question  that  should  be  asked  by  every 
real  patriot  in  America : 

la  amerlca  In  danger  o<  entering  a  parted 
of  decay  Uke  that  which  charactertaad  tba 
declining  yeara  of  Greece  and  BoomT 

Phillips  refers  to  two  recent  analyses 
which  conclude  that  this  great  Nation 
may  indeed  be  on  the  verge  of  the  de- 
cline that  will  inevitably  lead  to  our  fall 
from  greatness  and  leadership  in  the 
world.  Phillips  writes: 

Our  national  will,  our  aenae  of  invlnd- 
blllty  and  hlatorlo  mission,  foundered  in 
Vietnam.  And  In  the  last  few  years.  It  has  aU 
but  been  snuffed  out  by  the  permlaalTeneas, 
and  anarchism-oum-radloaUsm  and  guUt 
that  has  suffused  the  land  as  a  coroUary  and 
result  of  our  SoutheaA  Asian  disaster. 

Peter  Wiles,  who  holds  the  Chair  of 
Russian  Studies  at  the  University  of 
London  sees  the  United  States  in  deep 
trouble.  In  putting  his  theory  into  plain 
language,  Phillips  says  that  the  muted 
States  is  sliiving  into  the  hands  of 
doubters  and  the  denigrators,  and  we  are 
losing  historical  self-confldoice — and 
the  guts — to  maintain  great  power 
status. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  also  losing  con- 
fidence of  another  sort,  Phillips  contends, 
faith  in  the  work  ethic  and  confidence  In 
the  fairness  of  the  competitive  economic 
opportunities  offered  by  our  society. 
Guilt  about  the  alBuence  of  the  majority 
is  a  major  foundation  of  the  Federal 
Government's  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come— welfare — proposal.  Never  mind 
that  it  will  detract  from  lower  class  will- 
ingness to  work,  and  that  it  may  well 
create  a  permanent  welfare  underdius. 

Mr.  President.  In  view  of  the  current 
debate  on  various  issues  involved  in  the 
questions  posed  by  Mr.  Phillips  and  the 
hearings  now  underway  on  welfare  legis- 
lation, I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that 
Kevin  Phillips  column  entitled  "Is  Amer- 
ica Losing  Self<k>nfldence?"  be  printed 
in  the  RaooRo. 

I  believe  that  every  Senator  could  well 
pander  this  question  and  the  conclusions 
reached  In  the  two  analyses  on  which  Mr. 
Phillips  based  his  column  and  his  con- 
cluding observation  that  because  of  the 
present-day  U.S.  combination  of  wel- 
farism, permissiveness,  and  antl-im- 
perlaUsm,  we  may  already  be  "traveling 
cm  that  crumbling  Roman  road." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo. 
as  follows: 

la  AifHTC*  LosDra  SaLF-CowFiuaiKai? 
(By  Kevin  P.  PhlUlps) 

Is  America  In  danger  of  entering  a  period 
of  decay  like  that  which  charaetarlaed  the 
declining  years  of  Oreeoe  and  Bomaf 

President  Nlaon  himself  has  referred  to  the 
poaailMity.  But  according  to  two  recent  analy- 
ses, the  time  may  already  be  at  hand. 

"The  Declining  Self-Oonfldsnoe  at  the 
Super-Powers"  Is  the  theory  of  Peter  WMm, 
who  holds  the  Chair  of  Ruaslan  Studies  at 
the  University  of  London.  Unfortunately, 
Mmes  seee  the  United  Statee  In  greater  trou- 
ble than  the  Soviet  Union.  His  main  theme, 
laid  out  In  the  spring  1071  Issue  of  Intatna- 
tlonal  Affairs  (published  by  the  Boysl  In- 
stitute of  Interaattanal  Affairs) ,  «o«s  as 
foUows: 

"Self-oonfldence  Is  the  key.  An  Imperialist 
government  has  to  feel  a  great  hlatorlo  rlghC- 
eouaneas  about  what  It  does,  and  the  dtlxens 
of  Its  core  nattonaltty  must  tfiar*  this  feeling 
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.  .  .  The  will  to  mobilize,  and  the 
wllUngnesB  to  be  mobilized,  are  (most) 
Important,  and  since  men  are  moral 
beings,  that  wUl  rests  upon  self-righteous- 
ness." 

This  makes  sense,  and  WUea  Is  correct  In 
saying  that  we  have  loet  that  wlU.  Qone  are 
the  days  when  the  United  States  sent  gun- 
boats up  the  Yangtze  (1037)  and  Marines 
into  Lebanon  (1068),  caring  not  a  whit  for 
the  howls  of  the  so-called  third  World. 

Our  national  will,  our  sense  of  InvlnolbUlty 
anA  historic  mission,  foundered  In  Vietnam. 
Ami  In  the  last  few  years,  it  has  all  but  been 
snuffed  out  by  the  permlaelvenees,  anarchlsm- 
cam-iadlcallsm  and  guUt  that  has  suffused 
the  land  ae  a  oc»ollary  and  result  of  our 
Southeast  Asian  dlaester. 

Now  we  are  going  back  and  rewriting  our 
history,  blackening  oxir  poUcy-makers,  aban- 
doning our  mlUtary  preparedness,  and  raking 
ourselves  over  the  ooals  of  gullt-oomplex 
liberalism.  Publication  of  the  Pentagon  pa- 
pers Is  the  best  example  of  remorseful  his- 
toriography In  action. 

In  contrast,  the  Russians  are  not  ques- 
tioning what  their  leaders  did  In  Prague  in 
1968.  Specialist  Wiles  says  that  the  Soviet 
people  are  proud  of  their  suppreasion  of  the 
Czechs,  and  also  of  their  "aggressive  raoiam" 
towards  China. 

WUee  sees  the  United  States  In  deep  trou- 
ble: "Historiography  is  so  particularly  impor- 
tant because  It  is  the  basis  of  Imperialist  re- 
morse, which  is  the  basis  ot  Imperialist  de- 
cline." In  plain  language,  the  United  States 
is  slipping  Into  the  hands  of  the  doubters 
and  the  denigrators,  and  we  are  losing  his- 
torical self-ooaOdenre — and  the  guts — to 
maintain  Qreat  Power  status. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  also  losing  confl- 
denoe  of  an  other  sort — faith  In  the  work 
ethic  and  confidence  in  the  fairneee  of  the 
competitive  economic  opportunities  offered 
by  our  society.  Oullt  about  the  affluence  of 
the  majority  Is  a  major  foundation  of  the 
federal  government's  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come (welfare)  proposal.  Never  mind  that 
It  will  detract  from  lower-class  willingness 
to  work,  and  that  It  may  well  create  a  per- 
manent welfare  underclass. 

Writing  In  the  August  Issue  of  Atlantic, 
social  critic  Irving  Krlstol  argues  that  the 
principal  cause  of  the  welfare  ezploelon  has 
been  welfarism  Itself — the  bleeding-heart 
psychology  that  the  poor  deserve  high  welfare 
payments  ae  a  right. 

TbiB  has  been  implemented,  he  says  by  the 
active  recruitment  of  "clients,"  whom  poverty 
workers  advise  to  have  pride  in  welfare  and 
to  spurn  low-paying,  "dead-end"  jobe.  Kristel 
notes — and  congressional  studies  confirm — 
that  many  welfare  recipients  have  abandoned 
low-income  Jobs. 

Krlstol  sees  welfare  as  robbing  the  low- 
Inoome  famUy  head  of  his  aocio-eoonomlc 
functlofi.  "Welfare,  it  must  be  remembered, 
competei  with  his  (usually  low)  earning 
ability;  and  the  more  generous  the  welfare 
program,  the  worse  he  makes  out  in  this 
competition."  He  concludee  by  speculatiivg 
that  welfare  Itself  is  a  major  cause  of  low- 
Inoome  family  disintegration  and  social 
unrest. 

If  the  experiences  of  Sweden  and  Britain, 
once  great  world  powers,  are  any  example, 
the  present-day  U.S.  combination  of  welfar- 
ism, p>ermlsslTene8s  and  antl-imperlaUsm  is 
fatal  to  national  greatnees— or  at  least  It  is 
a  sure  sign  of  decline  and  fall.  We  already 
seem  to  be  traveling  on  that  crumbling  Ro- 
man road. 


U5.  DEPENDENCE  ON  SOVIET  UNION 
FOR  CHROME  ORE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  added  to  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  legislation  designed  to  end  the 
dependence  of  the  United  States  on  the 


Soviet  Union  for  chrome  ore — a  mate- 
rial vital  to  the  defense  of  this  country. 

The  vote  in  the  committee  was  13  in 
favor;  three  Senators  were  absent. 

The  committee  amendment  was  iden- 
tical to  S.  1404  which  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  March  29. 

The  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  are 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervht),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATSB).  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  OuRNKT),  and  the  Senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  FANNirf ) . 

Hearings  were  held  on  S.  1404  by  the 
African  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Immediately  after  the  hearing,  the 
subcommittee  chairman  told  the  press  he 
would  recommend  against  S.  1404. 

Subsequently,  I  put  in  the  Congsxs- 
siONAL  Record  the  text  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  various  witnesses  before  the 
subcommittee — both  those  who  opposed 
the  legislation  and  those  who  favored. 

I  am  determined  that  the  Senate  wiU 
have  an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  it 
is  logical  to  vote  billions  of  dollars  for 
defense  against  possible  Russian  aggres- 
sion, yet  be  dependent  on  Communist 
Russia  for  a  vital  defense  material. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee unanimously  agreed — excepting  the 
three  absent  members. 

Now,  a  brief  review  of  the  legislation — 
and  the  need  for  it. 

On  March  29,  I  Introduced  S.  1404,  a 
bill  designed  to  end  the  dependence  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
for  chrome  ore — a  material  vital  to  the 
defense  of  this  country. 

The  United  States  today  faces  an  im- 
minent and  serious  shortage  of  chrome. 
This  material  is  essential  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  critical  defense  items  as 
Jet  aircraft,  missiles  and  nuclear 
submarines. 

The  legislation  is  simple  in  structure. 
It  would  amend  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945  to  provide  that 
the  President  could  not  prohibit  Imports 
of  a  strategic  material  from  a  free 
world  country  as  long  as  the  importa- 
tion of  the  same  material  is  permitted 
from  a  Communist-dominated  country. 

Almost  identical  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressman  Coluhs  of  Texas. 
Hearings  on  Congressman  Coixihs'  bill 
were  held  June  17  and  June  22  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

The  bUls  sponsored  by  Congressman 
Collins  and  myself  actually  would  apply 
to  only  one  commodity,  chrome  ore,  and 
to  (me  nation,  Rhodesia. 

Late  in  1966  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Coimcil  imposed  selective  sanc- 
tions on  Rhodesia.  The  embargo  later 
was  made  complete. 

After  the  action  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, President  Johnson  ordered  an  em- 
biu-go  on  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Rhodesia.  This  was  done  by 
unilateral  executive  action,  without  con- 
sulting the  Congress. 

PriOT  to  the  sanctions,  Rhodesia  was 
the  largest  single  source  of  metallurgical 
chrome  ore  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

There  Is  no  domestic  production  of 


this  commodity,  so  our  cotmtry  now  has 
become  dependent  on  the  next  largest 
supplier,  the  Soviet  Union,  for  about  60 
percent  of  its  chrome  ore. 

Since  becoming  the  prime  source  for 
chrome  for  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  increased  the  price  per  ton  of 
this  ore  from  $25  to  $72.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  about  188  percent. 

The  Increase  in  price  is  a  disadvantage 
to  the  United  States,  but  what  concerns 
me  most — and  what  prompted  me  to  in- 
troduce S.  1404 — ^is  that  the  United  States 
has  placed  Itself  in  a  position  of  depend- 
ence upon  Russia  for  a  strategic  com- 
modity. To  me,  this  Is  illogical  and 
dangerous. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  review  briefly 
the  backgroimd  of  the  present  policy  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
toward  Rhodesia. 

In  my  view,  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
on  Rhodesia  by  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Coimcil  was  not  justified.  The 
principal  reasons  given  for  the  sanctions 
policy  were  three  in  number :  First,  Rho- 
desia unilaterally  declsu-ed  her  independ- 
ence from  Great  Britain;  second,  the 
Rhodesian  government  failed  to  provide 
for  "an  orderly  transition  to  majority 
rule";  and  third,  Rhodesia  represents  "a 
threat  to  international  peace  and 
security." 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  declaration  of 
Independence,  that  is  rightly  a  matter 
to  be  settled  between  Great  Britain  and 
Rhodesia.  It  Is  not  properly  the  business 
of  the  United  Nations  or  of  the  United 
States. 

The  second  charge  is  positively  ludi- 
crous. If  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  were  to  impose  economic  sanc- 
tions on  every  country  ruled  by  a  minor- 
ity, it  would  have  to  begin  with  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  tha  Council 
itself— the  Soviet  Union,  where  24.000.000 
people  are  ruled  by  a  tiny  handful  of 
Communist  party  leaders. 

Recent  figures  show  that  37  members 
of  the  United  Nations  do  not  have  a  form 
of  government  based  on  majority  rule, 
and  that  adherence  to  the  majority  rule 
principle  is  questionable  in  25  other 
member  coimtries. 

Clearly,  the  existence  of  minority  rule 
does  not  Justify  punitive  action  by  the 
United  Nations  against  any  country. 

Turning  to  the  third  charge  made  by 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council — 
namely,  that  Rhodesia  threatens  world 
peace — ^this  is  obviously  absurd. 

Whom  has  Rhodesia  threatened?  What 
nation  has  reason  to  fear  an  assault  by 
this  small  African  nation? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  no  one 
actually  believes  that  Rhodesia  threatens 
the  peace. 

I  am  now  smd  have  been  from  the  out- 
set opposed  to  the  policy  of  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  as  being  unjust  and 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  my  l^rtslatlon  would  not  re- 
quire that  the  United  States  abandon  all 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia — ^much  as  I 
wish  that  this  be  done. 

The  only  commodity  affected  by  S. 
1404  would  be  chrome  ore. 

The  reason  for  singling  out  this  com- 
modity is  clear  and  simple:  It  is  the  one 
item  which  could  and  should  be  im- 
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ported  f  rcHn  Rhodesia  that  Is  vital  to  the 
natloxud  security  of  the  muted  States. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  petuUng 
In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
legislation  supported  t^  the  administra- 
tion which  would  authorize  withdrawal 
from  the  national  stockpOe  of  tw^ox- 
imately  30  percent  of  this  Nation's 
strategic  reserve  of  chrome  ore.  Release 
of  this  amount — approximately  1.3  mil- 
lion tons — would  provide  a  short-range 
solution  for  the  pn^lems  faced  by  Ameri- 
can Industry  because  of  the  piresent 
chrome  shortage. 

However,  withdrawal  from  the  stock- 
pile clearly  leaves  the  long-range  prob- 
lem unsolved.  If  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumpticm  of  chrome  ore  continues,  the 
amount  to  be  di^Msed  of  would  suroly 
our  requirements  for  less  than  2  years. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  go  on  reducing  the 
stockpile  indefinite^  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing national  security. 

Furthermore,  withdrawals  from  the 
stockpile  do  nothing  toward  »nnnn«M«g 
our  dependence  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  chrome  needed 
for  industry  and  defense. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  la  logical  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  be  depend- 
ent on  Commiinist  Russia  for  a  material 
vital  to  oin:  national  defense. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  for 
weaponry  as  a  protection  against  poid- 
ble  Russian  aggression. 

Rxissia  is  the  No.  1  reason — and  Indeed 
almost  the  sole  reason — ^for  our  huge 
defense  expenditures. 

I  state  again:  the  legislation  addresses 
Itself  to  only  one  material — namely 
chrome. 

In  summary,  it  does  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only:  It  simply  provides  that  the 
President  could  not  prohibit  imports  of 
a  strategic  material  from  a  free-world 
country  if  impcalatlon  of  the  same  ma- 
terial Is  permitted  from  a  Communist- 
dominated  country. 


THE  NATION'S  CURRENT  STRA- 
TEGIC POSITION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
several  Senators  Joined  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  voice  our  concern  with  the 
Nation's  current  strategic  position.  We 
agreed  that  the  Nation  must  remain 
strong  or  it  wUl  lose  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

An  article  in  the  Jacksmi,  Miss.,  Dally 
News  of  Augtist  3  accurately  simimar- 
izes  our  concern  and  highlights  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMnacK) . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  and  also  a  column  by  James  J. 
KUpatrlck,  entitled  "It's  Time  to  Wake 
Up  to  Our  Military  Decline,"  be  printed 
in  the  Recobo. 

There  blng  no  objecton,  the  items  were 
ordered  to  be  prinlted  in  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows: 

BcxMTLzaa  80VIXT  Auis  BvoDXjr  National 
Thsxat 
WhUe  thU  nation's  critics,  foreign  mmX 
domestic,  continue  to  Taiilt  our  mllltairy 
forces  and  appeal  for  a  unilateral  disarma- 
ment, the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  b\iUd 
Its  armed  might  to  a  frightening  degree,  a 
development  that  could  well  spell  doom  for 
our  country. 


The  serloxisneas  of  the  matter  was  dla- 
ousaed  in  recent  debate  in  the  Senate,  pro- 
ceedings which  were  pretty  well  Ignored  by 
the  liberal  news  media.  Here  Is  what  one 
senator  had  to  say: 

Senator  Peter  H.  Domlnlck,  B.-C0I0.,  noted 
that,  "It  Is  a  fact  weU  known  to  the  leaden 
of  the  tJ5J3.R.,  althoxigh  Ignored  by  our 
own  domestic  critics,  that  the  United  States 
vlrtuaUy  halted  any  increase  in  strategic 
strength  during  the  entire  decade  of  the 
106O's,  while  the  Soviets  devoted  enormous 
sums  and  energy  to  the  mushroom  growth 
of  their  military  power." 

"In  relative  terms,  the  United  SUtes  today 
is  far  weaker  In  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union 
than  at  anytime  during  the  past  35  yean 
and.  as  has  been  stated  pubUdy  by  highly 
knowledgeable  leaden  in  our  government,  at 
preaent  growth  rates  the  Soviets  wUl  have 
superior  etrateglo  strength  in  Itie  near  fu- 
ture," he  warns. 

Referring  to  definite  defldendee  in  the 
United  States'  forces,  Domlnlck  pointed  oat 
that,  "The  total  number  of  Soviet  opera- 
tional strategie  miasUe  launchen  eaoeeds 
those  of  the  United  States  by  about  400.  I^ey 
are  currenUy  produoiiig  S0-0a  with  an  enor- 
mous megatonage  and  new  Tsnkim  nlaw 
nuclear  submarines  appear  a'mo^  moDtidj. 
They  are  iq)parently  praparing  to  teat  new 
ballistic  missiles  and  a  new  stn^eglo  bomber. 
Thus,  they  are  ctirrently  in  a  poaitiofx  to 
increaae  substantlaUy  their  etrateglo  offen- 
sive foroe  levels  during  the  next  few  yean 
and  at  present  show  every  Indloation  of 
doing  so." 

Noting  the  increasing  Soviet  influence  in 
the  liedltemLnaan,  the  Sues  Oanal,  the  Bed 
Sea,  the  Indian  CXrean  and  the  Straiti  of 
OibralU,  Domlnlck  commented  that,  "nie 
Soviets  continue  to  build  their  strategie 
arsenal  and  have  the  OHiaclty  and  visible 
Intent  to  continue  their  expansionist  policy 
backed  by  the  'muscle'  at  these  farosa." 

"Soviet  naval  forces  now  range  through 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Strait  of  Mai^^^^T^  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  unimpeded 
and  unchallenged.  Soviet  submarines  and 
wanhlps  equipped  with  miasilee  now  op- 
erate off  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  In  the  Caribbean.  Throxigfa  Cuba  and 
the  inoreaslng  Soviet  influence  along  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  the  Panama 
Canal  is  now  well  flanked."  he  said. 

In  answer  to  the  criticism  that  the  United 
States  spends  too  much  on  national  secxirtty, 
IXHnimck  pointed  out  that,  "The  requeets 
for  defense  outlays  for  FT  1073  total  978 
blllioo.  Ihls  $76  billion  flgrure,  when  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  at  QNP,  Is  the  lowest 
since  19&1.  This  same  976  btUlon,  when  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  total  FMeral 
spending  is  82.1 — down  from  the  43.5  percent 
of  FT  68  and  again  the  lowest  since  1050. 
ICore  than  half  of  the  (76  bUllon  requests  i» 
tor  manpower,  and  so  a  relatively  small 
amount  Is  left  for  new  equipment  and  Re- 
search and  Development." 

Domlnlck  concluded  by  welcoming  the 
SALT  talks  and  the  NATO  negotiations  on 
mutual  troop  reductions  in  the  Knropean 
theater,  but  added,  "We  cannot  afford  to  let 
our  strategic  deterrent  to  become  second  rate 
if  we  are  to  avoid  the  Inereaeing  risk  of 
nuclear  crisis  through  Soviet  adventurism." 

It's  Ttm  To  Wakx  Vr  to  Oub  BlnxrAxr 

Dscum 

(By  James  J.  KUpatrlok) 

Seven  membera  of  the  UJ9.  Senate  went  to 

a  good  deal  of  trouble  one  day  last  week  In  an 

effort  to  voice  a  collective  warning  against 

the  alarming  decline  in  America's  military 

power.  They  arranged  a  special  order;  they 

prepared    their   speeches    with    can;    they 

released  the  text  in  advance;  and  they  hdd 

the  Senate  floor  for  more  than  an  hour. 

But  to  Judge  from  local  reacUon,  they 
might  with  equal  effectiveness  have  hurled 


their  Oatonlan  cries  upon  the  summer  wind. 
There  was  no  local  reaction.  Tlie  »i*M«»«fti 
security  has  become,  not  a  bon  exactly,  but 
a  matter  of  suUen  indifference.  Members  at 
Congress,  by  and  large,  do  not  want  to  talk 
about  It;  they  do  not  want  to  hear  about  it. 
Their  ears  are  numb  and  thatr  senses  dulled. 
They  want  to  go  home. 

It  will  be  small  cooeolatlon,  one  of  thsae 
days,  to  call  a  ndl  of  those  who  were  right 
In  1071.  Unless  their  warnings  are  heeded — 
and  not  merely  heeded,  but  acted  upon 
swiftly — ^the  Uhlted  States  assuredly  will  wind 
up  as  No.  3  among  the  powen  of  the  world. 
The  implications  of  that  somber  project 
cannot  be  precisely  defined,  but  they  oaa  be 
vividly  imagined. 

These  wen  the  seven  who  spoke  last  Tbun- 
day:  Thxumond  of  South  Carolina,  Bytd  of 
Virginia,  Domlnlck  of  Colorado,  Oumey  of 
Rorida,  Buckley  of  New  Tork,  Curtis  0*  Ne- 
braska and  Brock  of  Tennessee.  Other  aen- 
aton,  of  course,  have  spoken  to  the  ■*t»yi 
effect  on  other  days;  one  thinks  especially  of 
Henry  Jackson  of  Washington,  Barry  Ckdd- 
water  of  Arizona,  John  Btennls  of  Miselaalppi. 

The  warnings  they  have  delivered  ia  the 
Senate  have  been  buttressed  by  outside  au- 
thorities. Nearly  a  year  ago  the  Prcei^ent's 
"Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel"  raised  aa  ur- 
gent cry  of  alarm.  The  American  SeoDiity 
CouncU  lias  grown  hoarse  with  protest,  •aoh 
rai9>ected  magazines  as  Life  and  Seeder's 
Digest  have  devoted  pagea  to  expert  analysis 
of  the  deteriorating  situation.  On  the  very 
day  the  seven  senattwi  qpoke,  the  autlwnl- 
Utlve  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  released  a  oiOll- 
ing  report  on  Soviet  gi^is  and  Am«iHf.aTi 
declines. 

Yet  the  erosion  continues.  One  is  hard 
put  to  Identify  the  reasons.  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam— this  exhausting,  inconclusive,  wntehed 
war — doubtless  Is  the  primary  cause;  it  has 
left  death  and  debt  and  disenchantment  in 
its  wake.  The  high  coet  of  pnparedneas  is 
another  factor,  especlaUy  at  a  time  of  dcAdt 
finance  and  heavy  obligations  here  at  home. 
The  antl-mllltarism  of  leading  InteUectoals 
and  dissident  youth  surely  has  contributed. 
And  the  Pentagon  itself,  by  creating  an  image 
of  ineputude  and  waste,  has  hurt  its  own 
cause. 

It  to  not  so  Important  to  fix  the  blame; 
but  It  Is  critlcaUy  Inqwrtant  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  xmderstand  what  Is  happening. 
In  terms  of  offensive  and  defensive  ca^Mi- 
bllity,  the  United  States  steadily  Is  faUinc 
behind  Russia. 

In  two  classifications  only— aircraft  cairien 
and  missUe-laimching  submarines— the 
United  States  retains  a  superior  position. 
There  Is  not  much  comfort  here.  With  its 
prodigious  land  mass,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
seen  no  reason  to  Invest  In  mobUe  carrten. 
Our  dominance  in  nuclear  subs  (we  have  41 
with  Polaris-Poseidon  missile  capabiUty) 
probably  wUl  be  lost  by  1075. 

Everywhere  else  the  picture  Is  bleak.  Ourtto 
devoted  his  speech  to  the  uncertain  future 
of  our  new  Bl  manned  bomber.  It  U  Intended 

eventiially   to   replace   the   aging   B63 but 

that  eventuality  is  at  least  seven  yean  in 
the  future.  "For  some  obsciue  reason."  n^M 
Curtis,  "every  heavy  bomber  ever  built  by 
the  United  States  has  fought  its  stlffest 
batUe  In  Congress."  The  Bl  to  no  excepUon. 

Domlnlck  dispassionately  reviewed  the 
astonishing  growth  of  the  Soviet  navy.  Thur- 
mond ln4>lored  his  colleagues  to  ponder  the 
meaning  of  Soviet  first-strike  missile  in- 
stallatlons.  Buckley  pleaded  that  a  whole 
"new  strategy"  to  needed.  Brock  urged  that 
the  spectre  of  an  "arms  race  be  disregarded: 
How  can  there  be  a  'race,' "  he  asked,  "when 
one  of  the  contestants  isnt  even  runntog?" 

The  long  colloquy  provoked  no  debate  in 
the  Senate.  It  drew  scarcely  a  line  in  the 
local  papere.  What  to  required,  one  asks  In 
despair,  to  wake  up  the  Congtess,  to  wake 
up  the  people? 
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LDCrrATION  ON  CAMPAIGN 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  August  5,  the  Senate  took 
what  I  b^eve  to  be  an  important  step 
toward  restoring  the  credlbUity  of  the 
American  people  in  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives. We  have  heard  much  in  re- 
cent months  about  this  loss  of  credibility. 
One  of  the  primary  complaints  has  been 
that  America's  elected  officials  are  no 
longer  readily  accessible  to  Americans. 
This  charge  has  been  based  on  the  idea 
that  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  election 
campaigns  has  created  a  situation  where- 
in the  only  way  a  candidate  can  raise 
enough  money  to  run  for  ofSce  is  by 
obligating  himself  to  a  dangerous  degree 
to  wealthy  vested  interest  groups. 

In  limiting  campaign  expenditures  and 
promulgating  disclosure  requirements, 
the  Senate  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
alleviating  this  problem.  I  endorse,  there- 
fore, the  passage  of  this  legislation  with 
only  one  minor  reservation. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  concern- 
ing the  growing  threat  of  Oovemment 
interference  in  the  private  economic  sec- 
tor. The  various  outlets  of  the  media 
who  sell  advertising  time  to  candidates 
are  obviously  competitors  in  the  eco- 
nomic arena.  In  enacting  this  legislation, 
we  have  been  forced  to  compromise  their 
interest  somewhat  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  general  public. 

But  there  is  one  area  of  this  legislation 
in  which  I  believe  the  Senate  went  too 
far  in  that  direction.  I  refer  to  the  so- 
called  "lowest  unit  rate"  requirement. 
Simply  stated,  this  portion  of  the  bill 
requires  broadcasting  stations  to  charge, 
"the  lowest  unit  charge  of  the  station  of 
the  same  class  and  amoimt  of  tUne  for 
the  same  period."  This  requirement 
would  be  in  force  for  the  45  days  pre- 
ceding a  primary  and  the  60  days  before 
a  general  election. 

This  means  that  a  candidate  for  office, 
by  congression£d  decree,  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  best  possible  rate  available 
on  the  advertising  market. 

The  power  to  use  the  congressional 
licensing  power  to  fix  prices  Is  one  which 
should  be  exercised  very  carefully.  In  my 
Judgment,  it  is  appropriate  only  to  com- 
bat inflation  or  to  deal  with  some  other 
serious  national  emergency.  Clearly, 
there  is  no  such  situation  present  here. 
The  Immediate  beneficiaries  of  this  legis- 
lation are  the  candidates  themselves. 

Senator  Carl  Curtis  introduced  an 
amendment  to  delete  this  provision,  and 
I  supported  that  amendment.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment  say  that  we 
are  not  fixing  prices  since  the  lowest  unit 
rate  is  set  by  the  individual  station.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than 
playing  with  words.  If  we  are  not  fixing 
prices,  we  are  certainly  regulating  them, 
and  we  are  doing  so  in  our  own  self  Inter- 
est. 

The  opp<Hient8  of  the  amendment  also 
argue  that  the  ultimate  beneficiary  of 
this  provision  Is  the  general  public.  I 
would  like  to  examine  this  for  a  moment 
in  light  of  my  own  situation.  According 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  in  1972 
there  will  be  some  3,111,000  Georgians  of 
voting  age.  Using  tiie  formula  contained 
In  the  legislation,  I  would  be  allowed  to 
spend  some  $187,000  for  advertising  in 


the  broadcast  media  in  a  1972  Senatorial 
election  campaign.  In  1968,  when  there 
was  no  such  lowest  unit  requirement, 
Vice  President  Humphrey  spent  some 
$6  million  for  broadcast  advertising.  I 
would  thus  be  allowed  to  spend  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  of  what  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent spent.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census 
also  informs  me  that  in  1972,  there  will 
be  some  139J  million  Americans  of  vot- 
ing age  in  1972.  In  other  words,  I  will 
be  able  to  spend  3  percent  of  what  the 
Vice  President  spent  while  attempting  to 
reach  only  2  percent  as  many  vota?  as 
he  did. 

This  demonstrates  clearly  that  under 
the  present  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
access  of  a  candidate  to  the  broadcast 
media  would  be  more  than  adequate 
whether  or  not  there  Is  any  requirement 
that  the  candidate  be  extended  the  low- 
est unit  rate. 

Therefore,  while  I  was  delighted  to 
see  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  I  was 
Indeed  distressed  that  the  Senate  saw  flt 
to  Interfere  in  the  private  economic  sec- 
tor in  an  area  in  which  I  strongly  feel 
that  such  interference  was  unnecessary. 


VIETNAM  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  apparent  that  there 
will  be  no  more  quick  dividends  from  the 
winding  down  of  Vietnam  expenditures — 
if  indeed  there  ever  were  any.  If  the  pres- 
ent administration  has  its  way,  the  price 
of  maintaining  our  defenses  is  bound  to 
balloon,  for  it  has  never  adequately 
addressed  itself  to  the  issues  of  where  the 
real  Interests  of  the  United  States  lie 
and  how  the  military  requirements  of 
true  national  defense  differ  from  the 
demands  Imposed  by  continuing  our 
present  poUcy  of  garrisoning  tro^ 
worldwide. 

While  the  President  makes  much  ado 
over  his  new  policy  of  self-help  for  the 
countries  of  Asia,  and  while  he  sptaina  of 
shifting  contingency  planning  from  a 
posture  of  preparedness  for  2%  to  IVi 
wars,  he  nonetheless  avoids  the  hard 
decisions  we  must  eventually  face  in  re- 
ducing the  scale  of  our  worldwide  com- 
mitments. Instead  he  continues  to 
request  tToap  strengths  in  excess  of  2.5 
million  and  to  deploy  them  at  farflung 
bases  around  the  world  despite  the 
nominal  retrenchment  to  a  1^  war 
strategy. 

Nothing  in  the  Nlzon  doctrine  gives  me 
any  confldoice  that  this  admlnlstratioii 
has  learned  the  real  lessons  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  It  has  learned  only  one  kind  of 
lesson:  Do  it  differently  next  time.  Do  it 
by  stealth ;  do  it  through  the  corruptloD 
of  foreign  officials.  Wage  war  by  air,  but 
not  on  the  ground.  Do  it  by  sending 
American  troops,  but  in  civilian  clothes. 
Do  it  with  the  CIA— as  in  Laos— not  with 
army  regulars. 

But  the  solution  to  worldwide  military 
intervention  is  not  rtingiiirfng  it,  but 
stopping  it.  And  the  cmly  way  to  stop  It  is 
to  reconceive  our  whole  scheme  of  world- 
wide objectives  such  that  we  do  not  In- 
vite involvemoit  in  war  throui^  the  veiy 
means  by  which  we  pmport  to  provide 
for  tiie  national  defense.  Ihls  means 
that  we  must  reduce  our  troop  commit- 
ments abroad  and  cease  to  iday  the 


world's  policeman,  realizing  that  certain 
events  in  the  world— distressing  though 
they  may  be — are  of  neutral  significance 
to  the  well-being  of  the  United  States. 
The  only  other  alternative  is  to  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  world's  most  notorious 
outiaw. 

What  we  require  for  the  United  States 
is  a  whole  new  concept  of  Foreign  Pol- 
icy which  steers  a  prudent  course  of  in- 
ternational risk-avoidance,  instead  of 
the  courting  of  and  preparation  for  im- 
probable risks.  It  must  bolster  at  every 
occasion  our  respect  for,  and  reliance 
up<xi,  International  Law  and  Cooperation 
as  peaceful  means  of  settlement,  ralJ^er 
than  insisting  on  an  American  solution 
that  leans  heavily  on  the  decisive  and 
lonely  use  of  force. 

It  is  time  to  admit  frankly  that  we 
cannot  afford,  and  do  not  choose  any 
longer  to  sustain,  the  role  tiiat  a  succes- 
sion of  presidents  have  chosen — or  claim 
to  have  had  thrust  upon  them.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  American  dead,  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  dead,  anrf 
more  than  $100  billion  spent  on  destruc- 
tion and  devastation  have  taught  us  that 
much. 

The  dramatic  reversal  called  for  can- 
not, moreover,  be  bought  with  belated, 
piecemeal  efficiencies.  Such  hopeless  and 
half-hearted  efforts  will  only  see  the  so- 
called  "peace  dividends"  counted  on  by 
the  American  pe(H>le  gobbled  up  by  cost 
escalation  i-t  particular  weapons  systems, 
general  inflation,  and  climbing  service- 
pay  scales.  The  only  place  to  go  for  large 
savings  is  the  conventional  force 
structure. 

First,  we  should  realize  that  strat^c 
forces — nuclear  missiles,  submsfines, 
bombers,  anti-missile  systems,  and  air 
defense— though  extremely  expensive  in 
absolute  terms,  are  only  a  quarter  of  our 
total  defense  budget.  For  fiscal  year  1972, 
for  example,  our  total  bill  for  strategic 
items,  including  the  associated  research 
and  development,  int^Ugence,  and  gen- 
eral overhead,  will  be  about  $20  billion 
out  of  $76  billion.  Percentages  are  even 
lower  in  the  manpower  area.  Strategic 
force  strength  for  fiscal  year  1972  is  esti- 
mated to  be  only  139,000  men,  or  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  force  level. 

Even  a  fairly  wide  range  of  feasible 
options — ranging  from  a  low  posture, 
stressing  a  single,  sea  based  retaliatory 
system,  to  a  program  of  modernization 
of  all  three  redimdant  systems — ICBM. 
SAC,  and  polaris — plus  ABM  and  Air  De- 
fense— would  run  only  about  $6  billion 
to  $8  billion  in  either  direction  from  the 
$20  billion  already  budgeted  for  strategic 
defense. 

On  the  other  hand,  general  purpose 
forces — what  we  keep  in  our  force  struc- 
ture to  cope  with  threats  to  allies,  to  sea 
lanes,  to  our  various  Interests  in  foreign 
countries,  to  our  supposed  Interest  in 
preventing  political  change  in  client 
states — are  $56  billion.  This  breaks  down 
to  about  $22  billion  for  NATO,  about  $19 
billion  for  Asia  besides  Vietnam, 
about  $9  billion  for  continuing  Vietnam 
expenditures,  and  about  $6  billion  for 
the  central  strategic  reserve  and  the  rest 
of  the  world — the  so-called  "Vt  war"  or 
"minor  oontlngmcy." 

Reducing  our  gmeral  purpose  and 
supprart   forces   not  only  makes   good 
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budgetary  sense;  n  is  the  only  sane  course 
to  follow  if  we  are  not  to  become  em- 
broiled in  future  Vletnams.  Already — be- 
fore we  have  even  succeeded  in  extracting 
ourselves  from  that  first  tragedy — doc- 
imientation  is  becoming  available  which 
reveals  our  deepening  involvement  in 
hostilities  in  Laos. 

We  must  begin  now  to  withdraw  from 
our  wide-ranging  commitments,  to  bring 
oiir  troops  home,  and  to  deactivate  them. 
The  place  to  begin,  of  course,  is  with  a 
prompt  pullback  of  all  our  forces  in  Viet- 
nam. But  there  are  other  areas  as  well 
where  immediate,  although  more  limited, 
reductions  are  possible:  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel in  Thailand  and  Laos,  support  and 
hefuiquarters  units  in  Japan,  tactical 
bombing  and  logistical  units  in  Okinawa, 
excessive  general  purpose  forces  as  well 
as  those  operating  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  Korea,  refueling  and  intelligence 
units  in  Taiwan.  Southeast  Asian  sup- 
port units  stationed  in  the  Philippines, 
and  excessive  support  troops  in  NATO. 

Obviously,  long  range  planning  and 
consultation  with  oui  allies  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  intelligent  paring  of  forces 
which  we  must  imdertake  in  order  to 
return  to  the  sane  military  posture  we 
abandoned  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
This  is  a  project  not  of  a  few  months  or 
of  a  few  years,  but  of  a  decade.  In  the 
next  few  months  I  will  be  developing  a 
more  comprehensive  program  for  Just 
such  a  staged  withdrawal.  However,  this 
year,  in  fiscal  year  1972,  we  can  make  a 
begiimlng  with  reductions  In  the  areas 
I  have  already  suggested. 

What  I  contemplate  for  this  year  is  an 
overall  force  reduction  to  a  level  slightly 
above  2  million  men.  Moreover,  as  of 
July  1,  1971  it  is  a  requirement  of  law 
that  these  reductions  in  force  strength 
be  made.  With  the  expiration  of  the 
draft  law  last  month  came  also  the  ex- 
piration of  the  suspension  of  the  military 
personnel  celling,  which  has  for  a  number 
of  years  now  given  the  President  a  free 
hand  in  determining  troop  strength.  This 
free  rein  of  the  President  to  employ, 
for  aU  practical  purposes,  unlimited 
manpower  in  military  adventures,  to- 
gether with  his  unbridled  authority  to 
compel  through  the  draft  whoever  was 
unwilling  to  serve,  Is  what  made  possible 
executive  escalation  and  expansion  of 
the  war  without  congressional  approval. 

But  now  this  suspension  has  expired, 
and  the  legal  limit  on  average  active- 
duty  strength  of  the  armed  forces  is  as 
follows: 

Army.  887.000  (10 ITSC  8301) . 
Navy.  500.000  (10  USO  5401) . 
Marine  Corps.  400.000  (10  USO  6409). 
Air  Force,  609,000  (10  USO  8901) . 

The  present  force  strengths,  as  prellm- 
InarUy  determined  June  30.  1971,  are: 

Anny  1,198,811 

Navy 029,890 

Marine  Coppa 919,  SO0 

Air  Jtaroe 756,480 

The  total  difference  between  these 
actual  figures  and  the  legally  authorized 
levels  is  663,181  men.  But  this  figure 
is  not  the  most  relevant  ope,  as  the 
Important  comparison  is  between  the 
authorized  average  strength  actually  in 
effect  and  the  authorizea  average 
strength  which  would  have  been  in  effect 


had  the  draft  bin  passed  before  July  1. 
This  comparison  yields  a  somewhat 
smaller  figure,  with  required  service  cuts 
as  follows: 

Army 187,800 

Navy 118. 019 

Air  Force 958,088 

No  Change  in  Marine  CktrjM  Force 
levels  would  be  necessary,  as  their  pres- 
ent strength  is  below  the  authorlzatiaD. 
Total  cuts  wotild  consequently  amount  to 
504.563  men.  The  ranalnlng  average 
active-duty  troop  strength  would  be 
about  2.05  mini  on  men,  not  as  low  as  we 
eventually  need  to  go,  but  a  respectable 
beginning.  It  is  only  our  relatively  recent 
military  excesses  and  overextensions 
which  might  lead  some  observers  to 
regard  this  as  an  unduly  low  troop 
strength. 

Between  the  two  world  wars  the  Con- 
gress limited  the  number  of  men  who 
could  be  inducted  or  trained  in  peacetime 
to  900,000.  Perht^x  more  important,  per- 
scms  inducted  into  the  land  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  this  period  could 
not  be  employed  beycmd  the  limits  of  the 
western  hemisphere  except  in  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

Again,  after  World  War  II  the  size  of 
the  peacetime  force  was  severely  limited 
by  Congress.  Whereas  in  1945  active  duty 
personnel  had  been  at  an  all-time  high 
of  12,124,418.  by  June  1947  their  number 
was  reduced  to  1.582.999.  Even  as  the 
cold  war  devdoped  in  1947  and  1948,  the 
Congress  maintained  control  over  the 
size  of  the  Armed  Forces,  setting  active- 
duty  persormel  ceilings  of  837,000  for  the 
Army,  666,000  for  the  Navy,  and  502.000 
for  the  Air  Force.  It  was  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war  that  these  ceilings 
were  suspended,  and  it  was  this  suspen- 
sion which  remained  in  elTect  from  1950 
imtil  its  expiration  this  past  month. 

Some  may  think  that  these  lower  troop 
levels  today  would  not  leave  the  United 
States  sufficient  fiexlbility  to  meet  a  true 
military  emergency,  but  history  does  not 
support  that  view.  On  December  13. 1941, 
less  than  1  week  after  Pearl  Harbor 
was  attacked.  Congress  suspended  the 
900.000  force  ceiling  previously  in  effect. 
Congressional  response  was  almost  as 
rapid  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war.  which  began  Jtme  25,  1950. 

By  August  3  the  force  ceilings  were 
once  again  suspended. 

The  more  probable  effect  of  scaling 
down  our  force  levels  and  imdertaUng 
a  thoughtful  retrenchment  in  our  com- 
mitments abroad  would  be  a  lessening  of 
the  tmslons  which  today  make  use  of 
our  military  might  In  one  emergency  or 
another  a  hlg^  probability.  Once  reduced, 
our  Armed  Forces  would  still  be  sufficient 
to  meet  any  challenge  to  our  own 
national  int^ty  or  to  aid  those  allies 
with  whom  we  truly  share  common 
interests.  Troop  levels  of  approximately 
1.9  million  men  provided  an  adequate 
peacetime  force  25  years  ago,  and  there 
Is  no  reason  similar  numbers  cannot 
suffice  in  the  era  of  the  electronic  battle- 
field, when  military  success  is  less  than 
ever  dependent  ui>on  how  many  bodies 
can  be  thrown  onto  the  line. 

The  ooune  I  am  suggesting  is  not  a 
return  to  isolationism,  with  its  refusal 


to  accept  respoQslbUlty  for  anyone  but 
oneself.  A  continued  commitment  to  our 
policy  of  worldwide  military  interven- 
tlonism  would  in  fact  constitute  the  pro- 
foundest  abdication  of  reeixmalbllity  and 
resort  to  lawlessness.  Whatever  moral 
force  we  may  have  had  in  the  world  has 
been  lost  over  the  last  two  decades,  and 
the  only  hope  of  regaining  it  rests  with 
our  declslMi  to  return  to  a  policy  of  col- 
lective rather  than  unilateral  milltai7 
action. 

In  my  estimation,  the  motive  force 
behind  the  Mansfield  amendment  to 
reduce  force  levels  in  Eun}i>e  was  the 
conviction  that  unilateral  troop  cuts  are 
safe,  and  in  fact  in  our  best  interest.  No 
Senator  or  Congressman  would  vote  to 
place  in  Jeopardy  what  he  thought  to  be 
the  core  of  his  country's  security. 

There  is  the  widespread  feeling  that. 
Just  as  war  preparations  are  unilateral, 
arms  buildups  are  Imitative,  and  military 
assistance  levels  are  responsive,  the  same 
geometry  applies  to  downside  moves. 
There  is  not  the  perception  that  our  ad- 
versaries are  implacably  aggressive,  un- 
appeasable, and  unimpressionable. 

The  decisions  we  must  make  are  po- 
litical matters,  not  matters  of  expert  es- 
timation. They  are  rough  matters,  not 
matters  of  intricate  force  calculations. 
They  are  diplomatic  matters,  not  strictly 
military  matters.  They  are  matters 
which  we  must  decide  here  in  the  Senate, 
in  the  Congress,  in  order  to  return  this 
country  to  a  sane  defense  program  and 
a  realistic  world  posture. 


PDNDINO  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 
ACT  mOHEST  IN  ITS  HISTORY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  there  was  much  gloom  in  the 
field  of  aging,  and  with  justification. 

The  Administration  on  Aging — the 
Federal  focal  point  for  20  million  older 
Americans — was  being  systematically 
downgraded  by  reorganization  moves 
which  had  the  effect  of  dismantling  this 
unit.  Concern  was  expressed  on  several 
fronts  about  "foot  dragging"  in  connec- 
tion with  preparatory  activities  for  a 
once-a-decade  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging.  And  the  budget  request  for 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  was  cut  beyond  the  bone,  $2.5  mil- 
lion below  the  1971  appropriation  figure. 

In  March,  the  Committee  on  Aging,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  conducted 
hearings  on  these  issues. 

A  month  later  the  administration  re- 
scinded its  original  budgetary  request, 
and  upped  the  ante  by  $10  million — to 
$39.5  million.  Welcome  as  this  action 
was,  it  still  only  represented  about  38 
percent  of  the  authorized  funding  level. 

In  July,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Aging 
(Mr.  Proxtty),  several  other  Members  of 
our  committee,  and  I  helped  to  lead  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  win  additional  fimd- 
ing  under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  This 
resulted  in  a  $10.5  million  Increase  by  the 
Senate,  ralring  the  funding  level  to  $50 
million  Later  this  amount  was  pared 
down  to  $44.75  million  in  conference 
committee. 
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But  the  net  Impact  of  this  action  to- 
day is  that  this  struggle,  spanning  5 
months,  has  resulted  in  a  $15.25  million 
increase  above  the  administration's 
original  budgetary  request  of  $29.5  mil- 
lion for  the  Older  Americans  Act.  This 
represents  a  52-percent  raise  above  the 
initial  budget  estimate.  And  this  repre- 
sents the  largest  appropriation  in  the 
history  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

This  action  also  has  other  far-reach- 
ing implications.  It  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  field  of  aging  Is  far  too  dynamic 
to  be  shunted  aside.  And  it  also  reveals 
that  bipartisan  congressional  action  can 
obtain  more  adequate  funding  for  pro- 
grams now  serving  more  than  a  million 
older  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  describing  the  increases 
in  funding  for  the  Older  Americans  Act 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

OlOEII  AMERICANS  ACT  APfROPRIATIONS 
|Doll«rilntiMuuiKls) 


OriifMl 
fijul 
VMr 
1972 

bodnt 


liKll 

VMr 

1972 

budgat 


Flm 

•ppro- 

pritUon 


Community  prognmi |S,  350 

Planninf  and  operations 4,000 

Areawida  mods)  projects 4, 000 

RtSMrch  and  demonstration.  1, 800 

Trainint- 1.850 

Retired  s«nlor  vduntMr 

program 5,000 

Foster  pandparants^ 7,  SCO 

Total 29,500 


$9,000 
4,000 
5,200 
2.800 
3,000 

5,000 

lasoo 


$12,000 
4,000 
5,200 
2,800 
3,000 

5,000 
12,750 


39,500        43,750 


MIKE  PETERSON.  OF  YATES 
CENTER,  KANS. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  State  of 
Kansas  has  always  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  young  men  and  has  seen 
them  recognized  in  many  wajrs  both 
within  our  State  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  latest  young  Kansan  to  re- 
ceive widespread  attention  is  Mike  Peter- 
son, of  Yates  Center,  who  is  the  cover 
subject  of  this  week's  Sports  Illustrated. 

Mike's  story  is,  I  believe,  more  than 
Just  an  accoimt  of  an  outstanding  yoimg 
man  and  his  record  of  honors  and 
achievements.  It  is  also  a  story  of  the 
heartland  of  America  and  the  pec^le 
who  make  it  such  a  wonderplace  to  live 
in  and  a  soimse  of  great  strength  and 
vitality  for  the  entire  coimtry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

[From  Sporta  OluatrMted,  Aug.  9,  1071] 

Thx    (HUUTSR    ATKLSTK    m    YaTBS    CXItTBK, 

Kans. 
(By  William  JohnaoD) 

Tbls  la  a  story  about  a  atar  and  the  galaxy 
In  which  he  iblnea.  It  la  about  the  very 
best  all-round  athlete  In  Tatea  Center,  Kan- 
saa,  the  Hay  Capital  of  the  World. 

You  may  aok — why?  Well,  one  day  a  letter 
arrived  at  thla  magaitlne.  naaollolted  and 
tnirled  deep  In  the  envel<^>e  thloketa  of  a 
maUbag,  from  a  Tatea  Center  barber.  It  waa 
■crawled  In  ballpoint  on  lined  paper  torn 
from  a  aplral  notebook,  and  It  apoka  glow- 


ingly of  Mlohaal  lieon  Peteraon.  18,  Tatea 
Oenter'a  "onoe  In  a  lifetime  athlete."  The 
barber  wrote  of  how  Mike  Peteraon,  the  f oot- 
baU  star,  had  been  voted  the  moat  valuable 
player  In  the  lYi- Valley  Leagiie  on  both  of- 
fense and  defenae,  how  he  had  scored  103 
polnte  and  Intercepted  nine  passea,  how — 
aa  r\mner,  paoaer,  punter,  placeklcker  and 
punt  returner— be  had  led  the  Tatea  Center 
WUdcata  to  their  first  Ttl-VaUey  League 
champlonahlp  In  history. 

The  barber  wrote  of  Mike  Peterson  the 
basketball  star;  how  he  had  averaged  21.2 
points  per  game,  how  he  had  led  Yates  Center 
to  Ite  very  first  Trl-Valley  League  basketball 
championship,  how  Mike  had  subsequently 
made  "everybody's"  Class  2A  All-State  team 
In  Kansas  and  was  voted  the  most  valuable 
Class  2A  player  In  all  of  Kfi^wait 

The  barber  told  how  Mike  Peterson,  the 
baaeball  star,  last  season  led  the  Yatee  Center 
American  Legion  team  to  Its  third  straight 
Claaa  B  atate  champlonahlp,  how  he  was  the 
No.  1  pitcher  with  a  9-2  record  and  a  1.21 
KRA,  how  he  batted  .398  and  how  he  was 
choaen  to  the  AU-Kansas  team.  T^e  barber 
also  threw  In  the  fact  that  Mike  Peteraon 
ran  a  respectable.  If  not  mind-blowing,  440 
In  track  (61.8)  and  had  been  a  member  of 
Yatea  Center  High  School's  record-breaking 
one-mUe  relay  team.  The  barber  failed  to 
mention  that  Mike  Peterson  also  played  the 
saxophone  and  was  president  of  the  TCHS 
band. 

Yates  Center  Is  out  on  the  f*r  pnilrles  of 
southeast  Kansas.  It  Is  about  100  miles  from 
Wichita  and  at  the  eod  of  an  unremarkable 
two-hour  drive  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The 
roads  to  Yates  Center  pass  many  gnarled 
groves  of  Mackjack  oak  and  broad  fields  at 
soyt>eana,  mllo  and,  of  course,  hay — as  well 
as  a  few  billboards  advertising  a  miracle 
fertilizer  m  plant  food  with  the  hardsell 
words  "Put  More  Jack  In  Yovu-  Beanatalk." 
As  for  Yates  Center  Itself,  a  brochure  map  of 
the  village  waa  printed  some  years  ago  to 
guide  and  encourage  an  onslaught  of  com- 
merce and  IndTistry  which  never  materialized. 
except  for  one  Jacket  factory  that  employs 
about  90  women.  The  map  Indicates  that 
Yates  Center  Is  "Midway  U.8.A."  In  that  It 
sits  800  miles  from  both  the  Canadliui  and 
Mexican  borders,  and  1.400  miles  from  both 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  shores.  The  brochure 
also  notes  that  17  of  tbe  oounttry's  65  largest 
cities  are  within  one-day  trucking  distance 
of  Yates  Center,  and  It  describee  the  village 
as  "Crossroads  U.S.A."  because  It  la  q>otted 
squarely  at  the  Intersection  of  U.S.  64.  which 
streams  northeast  to  Chicago  and  southwest 
to  El  Paso,  and  U.S.  76,  which  flows  north  to 
Winnipeg  and  south  to  Houston. 

Inside  Yates  Center  proper.  U.S.  76  Is  called 
Pry  Street  and  U.S.  64  Is  called  Mary  Street. 
If  someday  you  Iu4>pen  to  be  motoring  along 
Mary  Street  on  your  way  from  BH  Paso  to 
Chicago,  you  nmy  wish  to  take  notice  of  a 
small  grayish  asbestos-shingled  house  set 
next  to  the  Standard  Oil  station.  That  Is  the 
home  of  the  best  athlete  In  Yatea  Center.  And 
If  you  happen  to  glimpse  a  young  blond  fel- 
low adrift  on  the  wooden  swing  «*a"eM"e  from 
the  front  porch  celling,  you  may  want  to 
wave  or  honk  your  horn  or  atop  and  get  his 
autograph,  becauae  that  ttVI  be  Mike  Peter- 
son. 

Perhaps  you  will  not  be  awed  by  >»tni  He 
la  pleasant  enough  and  good-looking,  but 
you  will  probably  not  feel  overpowered  by  the 
{Aysloal  presence  of  a  living  legend.  Mike 
stands  but  a  brave  6 '10"  tall  and  weighs  no 
more  than  a  courageous  166  pounds.  He  Is  a 
lean  and  wtil-washed  boy.  with  all  that  Is 
open  and  Innocent  about  the  plalna  at  Kansas 
showing  m  hlB  face,  In  his  sunmier-sky  eyes 
and  even  In  the  comb -furrowed  bangs  that 
are  that  are  bleached  the  odor  of  oom  from 
many  Idaalng  August  days  of  hrtping  In  the 
brtllah.  Itohy  harvest  of  the  celebrated  local 
hay  crop.  Be  speaks  to  a  hlgh-pttohad  votee 
with  the  drawling  twang  of  a  plainsman.  Hla 


grammar  perhaps  owes  more  to  Wyatt  Earp 
than  to  WUllam  Allen  White.  "It  don't  matter 
what  game  It  is.  I  try  to  do  aa  good  as  I  can." 
says  Mike  Peterson. 

They  know  that  around  Yates  Centter,  all 
right.  Mike  Is  a  paragon  there.  Some  people— 
Oaylen  Rodgers.  the  high  school  basketball 
coach,  for  one— offer  him  the  ringing  claaalc 
accolades  such  as,  "If  I  had  a  son,  I'd  want 
him  to  be  exactly  like  Mike  Peterson."  Some 
people,  like  Arylene  Haynes,  pretty  wife  of 
a  state  troc^>er  and  current  prseldent  of  the 
exuberaot  Yates  Center  Quarterback  Club, 
are  merely  very,  very  complimentary:  "Mike 
Is  a  great  player  and  an  even  greater  person." 
Clarence  Newton,  assistant  football  coach 
and  phys  ed  teacher  at  YCHS,  awards  him 
a  kind  of  superstatus:  "A  boy  with  the  tal- 
ents and  attitudes  of  a  Mike  Peterson  might 
come  along  once  In  a  man's  coaching  career — 
but  more  likely  never  at  all."  Dick  Claaen. 
editor  of  the  weekly  Yatu  Center  News,  sees 
young  Mike  from  an  even  broader  perspec- 
tive: "There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
Mike  Peterson  will  be  a  legend  around  Yates 
Center  and  even  Woodson  County  for  years 
to  come.  The  only  thing  that  could  ever  stop 
It  Is  his  lack  of  The  Big  Head.  The  boy  Just 
wUl  not  brag  alx>ut  himself." 

niat  Is  true.  Mike  Is  modest,  very  modest. 
In  Yatea  Center  that  trait  seems  almoat 
requisite  to  hla  prowess  at  sports:  to  hear 
people  talk,  the  lack  of  The  Big  Head  Is 
perhaps  third  only  ttehlnd  godliness  and 
cleanliness  In  the  book  of  virtues.  For  ex- 
ample. Mike's  widowed  mother,  Doris  Peter- 
son, a  cheery  matronly  lady  who  works  for 
the  newspaper,  said.  "The  veterinarian  here 
In  town  said  to  me  Jvst  the  other  day  that 
to  him  the  nicest  thing  about  Mike  Is  that 
his  honors  have  not  gone  to  his  bead.  This 
Is  the  beet  thing  a  mother  could  bear,  of 
course."  Jack  Olbbe,  a  friendly  sunburned 
fellow  who  Is  an  engineer  for  the  Kansas 
highway  department  in  town,  said  that  he 
had  lived  In  perhaps  half  a  dosen  different 
towns  In  his  life  and  that  he  had  yet  to  see 
an  athlete  aa  modest  as  Mike  Peteraon. 
"Why,  I've  sat  In  the  barbershop  here  time 
and  time  again,"  said  Olbbe,  "talking  about 
things  B£lke  did  In  games,  with  Mike  setting 
right  there,  too.  But  he  dont  brag,  he  dont 
even  help  carry  the  conversation  when  you're 
talking  about  him.  Yon  can  make  him  smile, 
but  not  talk  about  himself.  The  Big  Head 
never  hit  Mike." 

The  Big  Head  Is  not  unknown  In  Yates 
Cent«r.  Wayne  Jaynee,  an  Insurance  man  and 
PJi.  annotmcer  for  20  years  at  YCHS  foot- 
ball games,  recalls  a  claaalc  pre-Peterson 
caae.  "This  one  boy — oh,  he  was  a  star,  all 
right — ^be  and  his  father  used  to  caU  me 
up  after  games  and  bawl  me  ouit  for  not  an- 
nouncing the  kid's  plays  with  more  excite- 
ment in  my  voice.  Ttitj'd  chew  me  out,  too, 
for  not  giving  the  boy  more  adjectives  in 
my  write-ups  in  the  paper.  Oh,  they  were  a 
surly  lot.  But  Mike?  He's  the  nicest,  most 
modest  twy  In  town." 

Possibly  he  la.  A  stranger  came  to  Yates 
Center  recently  In  a  rented  car  and  drove 
through  the  green  and  leafy  streets  with 
BClke  at  hla  side.  Almost  everyone  walking 
the  sidewalks  or  driving  by  peered  Intently 
ait  the  rantad  oar.  then  waved  enthualastlc- 
ally  at  Mike.  The  visitor  remarked  to  Mike 
that  he  mtist  be  a  damllng  celebrity  indeed 
If  people  sought  him  out  even  when  he  waa 
concealed  in  a  strange  car.  Mike  fluahed. 
"Naw,  when  a  car  they  dont  recognise  comes 
Into  town,  people  look  real  close  to  see  who's 
slttln'  in  It.  When  they  seen  me  rtdln'  with 
you,  they  Jtist  waved.  Tbeyd  do  It  for  any- 
one In  town." 

PerhfHM  they  would.  Yates  Center  Is  a 
snug  little  Island  In  the  Kansas  aeaa.  There 
are  2,178  aoula  In  residence,  and  their  Uvea 
are  pretty  much  directly  focused  on  saeh 
other.  The  poUtloo-socioeoonomlc  center  of 
town  Is  the  square,  a  grasay,  tree-ahadowed 
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patch  of  ground  graced  by  a  fine  old  pralrle- 
Ylctorlan  grandma  of  a  building,  tha  Wcxxl- 
■on  County  Courthouae.  It  Is  a  dougbty,  noa- 
talglc,  red-brick  pile  al  the  kind  too  often 
torn  down  now  and  replaced  by  a  ookl  and 
up-to-date  tiling  nutde  of  tinted  glaas  and 
glazed  beige  bridu.  The  Woodson  County 
Ocmrtbouse  lends  a  style  and  dignity  to 
Tates  Center  and  to  the  shope  and  offices 
and  stores  lined  up  across  the  street  around 
the  square.  The  people  on  the  streets  do  not 
hurry.  Many  of  them  are  farmers  in  sxui- 
clean  Mb  overalls,  lounglnc  on  benches  at 
the  edge  of  the  square.  And  many  of  them 
^  look  up  and  semtUUae  vttrj  oar  that 
cruises  by. 

Anonymity  la  imkown  and  privacy  seems 
to  exist  more  or  less  to  be  invaded.  People 
say  that  locked  doors  are  a  rarity  day  or 
night,  and  moat  everyone  has  become  ac- 
customed to  taunvlng  an  enormous  amount 
of  detail  about  everyone  else.  Tatee  Canter 
knows  who  ate  supper  In  the  backyard  last 
night,  who  had  a  new  thermostat  Installed, 
who  did  or  did  not  make  his  contribution  to 
the  Quarterback  Club  for  buying  flUns  of 
the  high  school  games,  who  takes  cream  In 
his  coffee.  Tates  Center  knew  all  about  It  a 
year  or  so  ago  when  Mike  Peterson  temporar- 
ily quit  going  steady  with  cheerleader  Rhonda 
Hanson  because  a  friend  told  him  that  a 
steady  girl  might  weaken  his  concentration 
on  basketball.  Yates  Center  knew  all  about 
It  this  spring  when  Mike  road  his  beloved 
Honda  motorcycle  off  a  steep  drop  at  the 
quarry  and  escaped  with  a  few  scraUdies. 
Tates  Center  knew  all  about  It  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  Mike's  mother  ordered  him  to  get 
his  hair  ctit  because  It  had  begun  to  crowd 
the  tips  of  his  ears. 

It  Is  iHt>batde  that  Tates  Center  would 
have  known  all  these  things  even  if  Mike 
Peterson  verent  the  best  athlete  In  town. 
But  fame  and  acclaim  have  foUowed  at  his 
heels  like  a  devout  (though  rather  small) 
dog  for  moat  of  the  years  of  his  life  In  Tates 
Center. 

He  began  playing  in  the  peewee  baseball 
league  at  the  age  of  seven,  a  year  befcMv  he 
was  really  eUglble.  In  his  scrapbook  there 
are  yellowed  dippings  from  days  when  Mike 
PetOTson  was  a  mere  wisp  of  a  child  who 
still  could  lead  the  local  midgets  to  a  state 
basebaU  title  by  pitching  the  same  game  he 
won  with  a  two-run  homer.  Mike  has  two 
older  brothers,  both  fair  athletes  In  their 
day.  and  two  older  sisters.  His  father.  Paul 
Peterson,  died  three  years  ago.  and  the  kids 
of  the  high  sdiool  dedicated  the  yearbook 
to  his  memory.  He  had  been  many  things  In 
his  life,  the  last  few  being  a  salesman  of 
cemetery  monuments,  a  school  bus  driver 
and  the  director  of  Tates  Center's  summer 
recreation  program.  "Paul  Peterson  was  10, 
is  years  ahead  of  his  time,"  says  Jack  Olbbs. 
"He  was  a  pltterer  and  he  never  cared  much 
about  money  or  having  a  Mg  house  In  the 
suburbs.  There  are  lots  of  pitterers  now,  they 
come  out  of  college  that  way.  They  dont  care 
to  set  the  woild  on  Are.  Money  dont  mat- 
ter. Paul  Peterson  was  that  way,  a  pltterer." 
Especially  since  his  father  died,  Mike 
Peterson  has  been  the  apple  of  Tates  Cen- 
ter's eye,  a  boy  to  watch,  a  boy  to  emulate. 
And  now  his  name  has  come  to  be  a  power 
among  the  children  of  the  town.  Many  little 
boys  can  see  no  better  future  In  all  the  years 
ahead  than  to  become  tiie  world's  next  Mike 
Peterson.  Smne  include  his  name  In  their 
prayers,  and  many  young  Tates  Center 
mamas  habitually  use  his  name  to  persuade 
stubborn  ejiUdren  to  take  their  n^>s  or  wear 
their  galoshes  or  swallow  their  rutabagas, 
because  Mike  Peteraon  takea,  wears  or  eats 
Hit.  Few  men  In  town — preaohen  or  poUtl- 
olans  or  the  Botarlan  dedicated — have  had 
their  pictures  In  the  paper  as  often  as  Mike 
Peterson.  Tbere  he  la — Vo.  23  leaping  for  a 
rebound;  No.  94  looking  bemused  yet  rakish 
In  fboMiaU  tofs,  eye  laii4)-blaok  and  the 
fboCtMU  Homecoming  King'*  orown.  There  be 
la.  the  bo7  wltli  the  Mf  grin  behU>d  the  Mg 


trophy  or  the  stiff  and  grlm-looklng  fdlow 
posing  In  the  formal  picture  with  his  team. 
PeThi^M  no  one  In  town  has  been  talked 
about  as  much  as  Mike  Peterson — In  the  bar- 
bershopa,  the  gas  stations,  at  morning  coffee 
sessions  In  Baker's  Drug  Store,  at  lunch  at 
Woody's. 

Doesnt  being  in  a  constant  spotlight  both- 
er him  a  Uttle?  No,  It  does  not.  "The  press\ire 
of  being  well-known  don't  get  to  me,"  says 
Mike.  "I'm  used  to  It.  I  know  people  used 
to  watch  me  when  I  waa  settln'  In  the 
bleachers  during  B  team  games.  'Hiey'd 
watch  my  leg  to  see  If  It  was  Jlgglln'.  Bee,  I 
got  In  the  habit  of  Jlgglln'  my  leg  before  a 
game,  and  people'd  look  at  It  and  they'd  say 
'Well,  Mike's  ready  for  a  good  game  tonight 
because  his  leg's  goin'  real  good.'  That  never 
bothered  me.  I  Just  always  try  to  be  myself." 

Mike's  fame  has  spread,  of  course,  be- 
yond Tates  Center.  "Sometimes  I  go  over 
to  a  town  before  a  game,  you  know,  and 
rm  on  the  street  and  kids  I  never  seen  be- 
fore come  up  to  me  and  say,  'Hey.  why  did 
you  come  here?  We  was  hoping  to  win.' "  In 
Oamett  and  Humboldt  and  Cherryvale.  In 
nvdonla  and  Eureka  and  Neodeaha,  they 
know  Mike  well.  His  face  Is  famllar  and  so 
Is  his  Jump  shot  and  his  quick  curve  and 
his  famed  "limp  leg"  (not  to  be  confused 
with  his  famed  Jlggjlng  leg)  which  he  used 
often  to  maneuver  through  broken  flelds 
for  touchdowns.  Mike  even  recalls,  reluc- 
tantly and  red-faced,  the  night  someone  from 
out  of  town  asked  blm  for  his  autograph. 
"It  was  over  to  Hutchinson  during  the  state 
basketball  tournament,  and  some  kid — 
must've  been  a  Junior,  even— come  over  and 
asked  for  an  autograph,  I  tried  to  talk  h<"' 
out  of  It  for  a  while,  but  then  I  give  It 
to  him.  Then  he  said  some  guys  had  bet  him 
604  he  dldnt  dare  ask  me  for  It.  He  said. 
"But  we  all  think  you're  a  pretty  good 
player,  anyway.' " 

Besides  the  dippings  from  the  Tatea 
Center  News.  Mike's  scrapbook  contains 
stories  from  the  Chanute  Trnmne,  the  Cof- 
feyvUle  Journal  and  the  lola  Regltter,  as 
well  as  the  Wttchita  Eagle,  which  relayed 
word  throughout  the  state  of  Kansas  that 
"with  another  player  like  Mike  Peterson, 
Tates  Center  would  be  unstoppable."  Among 
his  most  prized  mementos  Is  a  collection  of 
tape  casettes,  the  broadcasts  of  Tates 
Center's  basketball  tournament  games  as 
they  were  beamed  out  last  winter  over 
KKOT  In  Chanute.  Again  and  again,  now 
in  the  hot,  slow  dog  days  of  summer.  Mike 
can  sit  dangling  on  his  porch  swing,  his 
tape  recorder  blsstlng  at  his  ear,  gaalng 
happily  Into  the  past  as  the  authoritative 
voice  of  KKOT's  Jerry  Pryor  shouts:  ".  .  . 
the  ball  goes  to  Mike  Peterson  I  He  dribbles 
twice  I  He's  In  the  corner!  He  Jumps  I  He 
shoots.  It's  ffoodt  It's  good,  and  Tatea  Center 
regatru  the  lead.  ..." 

So  he  Is  canonized  In  newsprint  and  on 
electronic  tape.  But  being  a  Mike  Peterson 
In  a  town  like  Tates  Center  goes  farther 
than  that.  For  Tates  Center  has  a  deep  and 
abiding  civic  oommltment  to  sports,  even  an 
obsession.  "This  town  Is  so  sports-oriented," 
says  Arylene  Haynes  of  the  Quarterliaek 
Club,  "that  you'd  think  that's  aO  there  Is 
to  do— and  maybe  It  Is."  Last  year  the  Yates 
Center  News  frequently  printed  stories 
about  its  teams  on  Page  One  with  thick  black 
headlines  that  were  two  or  three  times 
bigger  than  other  front-page  headlines  such 
as  "Oovemor  to  be  In  County"  or  "Sheriff's 
Car  Ooes  Out  of  Control"  or  "Horse  KUled 
on  Highway."  "We  print  what  we  think  Is 
Important,"  says  Dick  Claaen.  "and  even 
though  we  got  some  letters  complaining 
about  our  empasu  on  sp<»tB  stores,  we  felt 
they  were  damn  Important." 

Indeed,  the  v^iole  town  habttoally  mo- 
bilizes as  If  It  were  going  to  war  when  a 
aports  project  U  under  way,  and  there  are 
oountleas  storlea  about  the  Jayoees  build- 
ing baaebaQ  bleachers  and  the  Jayoees.  the 


Lions  and  the  American  Lsglon  playing 
benefit  games  to  boy  a  new  PJL  system  and 
whole  platoons  of  town  fathers  pltohlag  In 
to  carve  a  sleek  new  baseball  diamond  out  of 
a  rocky  pasture.  Just  this  ^>rlng  the  football 
coach.  Blarrln  Dodd,  let  It  be  known  that 
the  team  could  use  a  new  Oladlator  weight- 
lifting  machine — price:  93.878.  No  sooner 
said  than  the  town  turned  out  en  masse  to 
pick  up  metal  beer  cans  that  could  be  sold 
for  reproceaslng.  In  a  short  time  there  wm 
76,100  beer  cans  on  the  cotirthouse  square, 
plus  another  3,800  returnable  beer  and  pc^ 
bottles  and  htmdreds  of  aluminum  TV 
dinner  trays.  "I  know  cA  no  other  community 
In  Kansaa,"  aays  Marvin  Dodd.  "that  would 
show  that  kind  of  q>lrlt  In  supporting  Its 
f  ootbaU  teui." 

So  It  Is  no  small  thing  to  be  a  star  Uke 
Mike  Peterson  In  a  town  like  Tatea  Center. 
Even  now  there  are  unofficial  keepers  of  his 
legends  all  over  town,  each  polishing  some 
imf orgettable  tale  of  his  prowess  for  retelling 
to  the  wondering  children  of  some  future 
generation.  Some  win  tell  of  the  1070  fbot- 
baU  game  against  Neodesha  when  BClke, 
defensive  halfback,  stole  a  pass  ftom  an 
enemy's  very  fingertips  and  raoed  88  yards 
for  a  touchdown.  And  then.  In  that  same 
tense  game,  with  only  seconds  remaining 
and  Neodesha  having  Just  scored  to  slip  into 
the  lead  23-21.  the  enemy  kicked  off  to 
Chuck  Mnssman.  a  fleet  and  sturdy  Tates 
Center  halfback  who  Is  ranked  close  to  Mike 
for  all-rotmd  heroics.  Moesman  tucked  the 
ball  to  his  chest,  looked  upfleld  and  saw 
Mike  calmly  waving  him  to  his  side  of  the 
field.  Mossman  veered  toward  Mike  and  1*1'^ 
set  out  ahead  of  him  to  throw  one  fierce 
block  that  felled  the  only  man  who  oould 
have  put  a  finger  on  Chuck  Moasman.  m<iw» 
lay  stunned  on  the  ground,  but  Ohuek 
streaked  acroas  for  the  touchdown  that  gave 
Tates  Center  a  qilendld  27-23  victory. 

Some  will  tell  of  the  night  last  winter  In 
nearby  Burlington  when  Mike  turned  Into 
a  blond  tornado  with  a  basketball  and 
shattered  Tates  Center's  alltlme  Individual 
scoring  record  with  43  points,  while  the 
team.  Inspired,  raced  on  to  score  100,  yet 
another  record.  Some  will  tell  of  last  year^ 
Legion  baseball  championship  In  n^nfrm 
when  Mike  batted  8  for  8  and  pitched  a 
seven-hit  game  to  win  the  title. 

Some  will  recall  moments  which  Blnq>Iy 
reflect  a  small  but  brilliant  facet  of  Mike's 
skill.  Jack  Stelner,  the  barber  who  wrote  the 
letter  about  Mike,  remembers:  "He  was  a 
lefty,  but  the  sonuvagun  could  play  second 
base  like  a  dream.  And  he  waa  even  a  oattdMrl 
And  we  dldnt  have  no  left-handed  mitt  for 
him,  ao  he'd  catch  wearing  a  rlght-haaded 
mitt.  He'd  have  to  whip  off  the  mitt  to  make 
a  throw,  but  they  never  atoto  a  baae  on  btm, 
not  once." 

Editor  Dick  Clasen  recalls:  "In  a  game 
against  Sedan,  Mike  was  the  deep  man  on  a 
punt,  and  the  ball  was  short.  It  rolled  and 
rolled.  A  bunch  of  their  boys  gathered  aroimd 
It,  but  the  referee  hadnt  blown  It  dead.  Sud- 
denly Mike  Jumped  In  and — oh,  his  hands 
were  so  quick — he  snatched  up  the  ball,  bunt 
right  out  of  that  crowd  and  went  for  a  touch- 
down. A  Uttle  later  the  same  thing  hiq>pened 
with  a  punt  and  their  boys  gathered  around 
It  again.  This  time  Mike  Just  made  a  fast 
little  fake  toward  the  ball.  My  gosh,  there 
must  have  been  six  or  seven  kids  from  Sedan 
all  floundering  around  on  the  ball." 

And  Jack  Olbbs  tells  in  hushed  tones  of 
a  certain  baseball  game  he  remembers:  "Mike 
was  pUying  center  field  and  a  guy  hit  a 
terrific  smash  out  toward  center  and  Mike 
started  running.  We  dldnt  have  no  fence 
then  and  Mike  run  and  run  and  run.  He 
Jumped  a  lltUe  ditch,  run  aeroaa  a  road. 
Jumped  amother  ditch  and,  by  Ood.  he  oanglit 
that  ball  for  an  out.  There  waa  a  light  mist 
faUlng,  too,  aa  I  remember.  And,  yes.  I  b»> 
lleve  that  game  turned  out  to  be  a  no-hMt« 
for  our  pitcher  after  that,  too." 
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U  the  village  of  Tatea  Center  had  sprung 
up  In  some  earlier  age  of  man,  the  legends 
of  Mike  Peterson  would  even  now  be  depicted 
Indelibly  upon  the  walls  of  a  cave  or  baked 
in  pictures  for  all  eternity  upon  the  polished 
side  of  some  great  urn.  But  what  now?  Will 
the  legend  live  only  as  it  is  passed  on  by 
word  of  mouth  through  Tates  Center  barber- 
shops of  the  future? 

Not  entirely.  Tliere  are  stUl  men  who  be- 
lieve in  recording  history  In  a  more  endur- 
able manner.  The  Woodson  County  Histori- 
cal Society  has  a  fine,  sunny  museum  on 
Mary  Street,  not  more  than  half  a  block  east 
of  Mike  Peterson's  own  home.  The  museum 
Is  freshly  painted  white,  and  Its  antique  dis- 
plays sparkle  as  if  they  had  Just  been  put 
down  by  their  original  owners.  The  Osage 
Indian  arrowheads  and  the  great  old  hay 
sickles  and  the  pie  crimpers  once  manufac- 
tured In  Tates  Center,  even  the  huge  old 
turkey  platter  owned  by  town  founder  Abner 
Yates  himself,  all  seem  In  mint  condition. 
Lester  Harding,  the  sun-wrinkled  farmer  who 
Is  president  of  the  historical  sodety,  says, 
"A  museiun  don't  need  to  look  like  some- 
one's attic,  you  know." 

The  society  has  aeen  fit  to  preaerve.  In 
framed  photographs  and  monographs,  cer- 
tain events  in  the  past  of  Woodson  Coun- 
ty—such as  the  birth  of  Buster  Keaton  In 
1896  and  the  visit  of  President  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes  in  1879  and  the  arrival  in  the 
county  of  Th\irlow  Ueurance,  the  composer  of 
the  song  FaUing  Leaves.  In  1886  and.  most 
impressive  of  all  perhape,  the  sighting  on 
the  night  of  April  19,  1897  by  Captein  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  of  a  brightly  lighted,  reddish 
airship  with  a  cigar-shaped  cabin  300  feet 
long.  This.  It  Is  recorded,  was  "X7FO  #1"  In 
the  VJB.  annals  of  unidentified  fiying  objects, 
and  Ci4>taln  Hamilton  swore  that  there  were 
six  "strange"  beings  aboard  and  that  they 
dropped  a  red  lasso  over  the  neck  of  a  3-year- 
old  heifer  and  floated  away  with  the  cow 
while  the  captain,  his  son  and  K  tenant 
looked  on  helplessly.  The  heifer  was  later 
found  butchered  In  a  neighbor's  pastiue.  At 
the  time  Captain  Hamilton  resided  on  a  farm 
10  miles  outside  of  Tates  Center,  and  sev- 
eral citizens  of  the  village  signed  an  af- 
fidavit testifying  to  his  veracity  shortly  after 
he  reported  seeing  the  strange  ship. 

The  collection  at  the  Woodson  County 
Historical  Society  Is,  then,  maintained  with 
an  eye  for  thoroughness  and  a  respect  for 
detail.  A  few  weeks  ago  Walter  A.  Bowers, 
73,  a  member  of  the  society's  board  of  direc- 
tors, added  to  the  museimi's  collection  a  thick 
scrapbook  filled  with  photographs  and  news- 
paper clippings  of  Mike  Peterson's  athletic 
career.  Bowers  said,  "There  Is  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  Mike  Peterson  Is  the  greatest 
athlete  ever  to  perform  in  100  years  in  Tates 
Center.  I  felt  that  we  shoiild  capture  his 
achleveihents  right  now  and  put  hirp  on  rec- 
ord at  the  musermi  as  being  the  best  In  oiu- 
history." 

Walter  Bowers  brings  to  that  Judgment  of 
Mike's  prowess  a  bit  more  insight  than  the 
average  Tates  Center  dtlzen  might  be  able 
to  muster.  Por  even  though  he  Is  gray-haired 
and  a  bit  paunchy  now,  with  rimless  spec- 
tacles and  the  dignified  mien  one  might  ex- 
pect of  a  retired  engineer  from  New  Toi^, 
Bowers  was  once  a  member  of  the  University 
of  Chicago's  world-record  two-mlle-relay 
team  that  was  coached  by  Amos  Alonzo 
Stagg.  He  was  an  extremely  gifted  athlete 
In  a  number  of  other  events,  too.  Indeed,  in 
1924,  Bowers  finished  11th  in  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic trials  for  the  decathlon. 

"I  considered  myself  perhape  the  best  146- 
to-166-pound  athlete  in  the  world  at  that 
time."  says  Bowers,  with  a  light,  modeat 
chuckle.  "Since  then  I  have  developed  many 
other  Interests  besides  sports,  of  course.  For 
example,  I  am  right  now  In  the  midst  of 
preparing  a  paper  on  the  life  of  Michelangelo 
for  dtiivery  to  the  Rotary  Club  next  week. 
But  I  have  enough  background  In  sports, 


I  think,  to  know  that  Mike  Peterson  Is  a 
brilliant  young  performer.  I  knew  Red 
Orange  when  he  was  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  I  saw  him  play  often.  Mike  Peter- 
son has  Red  Orange's  same  imearthly  capac- 
ity for  breaking  tackles.  I  saw  Walter  Ecker- 
sall  play  for  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
he  waa  one  of  the  greatest  open-field  numers 
ever  to  play  the  game.  Mike  Peterson  has  the 
same  footsteps  and  the  same  tricks  as  Walter 
SckarsaU.  I  have  seen  every  basketball  game 
Mike  Peterson  played,  and  many  b«Meball 
games.  There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
in  the  full  century  that  Tates  Center  has 
existed  there  has  never — never — been  a  bet- 
ter athlete.  And  I  have  seen  to  it  that  It  Is 
so  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  village." 

So  much  for  the  peat.  Now  what  of  the 
future  for  Tates  Center's  greatest  athlete? 
WeU.  despite  the  tilfpi  marks  Issued  by  Wal- 
ter Bowers  and  moot  everyone  else  In  town, 
there  was  no  heavy  campaign  from  college 
recrulten  to  sign  him  up.  Almost  certainly 
that  Is  because  of  his  slight  size.  Mike  will 
enroll  m  the  faU  at  the  ysnsas  State  Teadi- 
ers  College  at  Emporia,  and  he  plans  to  play 
basketball  and  baaebtOl.  "I  hope  acmeday 
to  get  to  be  a  pro  bwaehall  player,"  he  aays. 
"I  probcUily  ain't  fast  enough  to  be  a  pitcher 
but  I  figure  with  some  breaka  I  oould  make 
it  aa  an  outfielder.  If  I  dont  make  that.  I'd 
probably  want  to  coach  or  aomethlng  like 
that." 

There  la,  of  course,  Intenae  Interest  In 
Tatea  Center  In  what  will  happen  to  lUke 
now  that  the  magic  days  of  high  school 
heroism  are  at  an  end.  One  fellow  who  could 
be  a  little  closer  to  the  truth  of  It  all  than 
others  Is  Oary  (Hutch)  Dixon.  37,  another 
barber  In  Tates  Center.  In  1963,  Hutch  Dixon 
was  graduated  from  Tates  Center  High 
School,  an  athlete  of  great  repute.  As  a  quar- 
terback he  had  made  All-League.  All-South- 
east Kansas  and  honorable  mention  All- 
State.  He  was  one  of  the  few  boys  in  the  vil- 
lage ever  to  have  won  17  letters  from  the 
sixth  grade  all  through  high  school — a  feat 
Mike  Peterson  acoon4>llshed.  too,  of  course. 

"Well,  thoee  were  about  the  greatest  years 
I  can  remember,  thoee  high  school  games 
and  all,"  says  Hutch.  "I  was  going  to  go  on 
to  college,  but  things  got  tlg^t  and  I  de- 
cided on  a  trade  school  Instead  and  I  opened 
up  my  barbershc^  here,  rve  never  regretted 
staying  In  Tates  Center.  Hell,  I  was  Mike 
Peterson's  first  coach — in  peewee  baseball.  I 
think  Mike  Is  going  to  do  all  right  from  now 
on.  It'll  be  hard  for  him  In  college,  maybe. 
He's  never  been  away  from  home,  you  know. 
He's  used  to  the  way  it  Is  in  Tates  Center 
where  everybody  knows  him  and  everybody 
remembers  all  his  big  moments  in  sports. 
Mike  Peterson's  a  great  man  in  Tates  Cen- 
ter— even  I  tell  my  4-year-oId  he's  gotta  take 
his  nap  because  Mike  Peterson  takes  ni^M. 
My  little  boy  will  do  almost  anyttilng  to  be 
like  Mike  Peterson." 

And  that,  whatever  happens,  is  a  particu- 
lar slice  of  Inmiortallty  that  no  one  else  can 
ever  have.  It  Is  reserved  for  the  greatest 
athlete  In  the  history  of  the  Hay  Capital  of 
the  World. 


AMTRAK  IB  ON  THE  TRACK 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  spealdng  before  the 
Senate  about  the  need  to  improve  rail 
pasaenger  service.  It  was  because  I  be- 
lieved that  the  public  would  support  fast, 
efficient,  clean  rail  pasaenger  sendee  that 
I  promoted  the  high-q)eed  ground 
tranqiortatlon  program  in  the  mld- 
slxtieB. 

While  In  the  past  Congress  I  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  congressional  action 
to  revitalize  rail  passenger  service,  I  must 
admit  I  was  somewhat  skeptical  about 
the  ability  of  the  National  Rail  Passen- 


ger Service  Corporation  to  provide  the 
level  of  pasaenger  service  that  Is  re- 
quired in  our  urban  corridors. 

I  had  fecu«d  that  strain  of  providing 
long  distance  service  would  detract  from 
the  Corporation's  efforts  in  the  urban 
corridors.  I  was  most  concerned  that 
trains  would  not  be  put  where  the  people 
were. 

I  am  receiving  Increasing  reports  that 
my  initial  skepticism  was  not  well 
founded,  and  I  delighted  to  note  that 
Amtrak,  as  the  National  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Corporation  is  known,  is  doing 
an  outstanding  Job  in  putting  rail  pas- 
senger service  ba^  on  the  tradL 

Scheduling  and  ticketing  serrloes  have 
improved  significantly.  More  trains  are 
running  on  schedule,  and  Amtrak  em- 
ployees seem  to  Imbibe  a  new  spirit  of 
enthusiasm. 

Roger  Lewis,  president  of  Amtrak,  Is 
to  be  commended  for  the  fine  effort  being 
made  to  revitalize  rail  passenger  service. 


AVAILABILnT  OP  CREDIT  FOR 
RURAL  RBVITAIilZATION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
availability  of  credit  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
rural  revltallzation.  It  can  CH>en  the  door 
of  opportunity  and  the  promise  of  the 
good  life  in  America's  heartland. 

It  can  help  the  millions  bardy  eking 
out  a  living  there  to  regain  the  confi- 
dence they  need  to  better  th^  lot. 

It  can  restore  the  faith  of  countless 
others  who  wish  to  bring  about  its  ren- 
aissance. 

Earlier  this  session,  I  introduced  S. 
10  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  rural 
development  and  Federal  spending  pref- 
erences to  achieve  that  goal.  FV)rty-three 
Senators  have  joined  me  in  cosponsorlng 
this  measure,  which  looks  toward  indus- 
trial expansion  and  manpower  training 
in  areas  without  an  adequate  economic 
base  for  growth. 

Credit  is  a  vital  adjunct  to  such 
growth.  That  is  why  I  cosponsored  S. 
14C3— the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971— 
which  recoitly  passed  the  Senate.  For  it 
would  provide  an  enlarged  source  of 
ci^iltal  for  our  farmers  and  modernize 
their  special  Institutions  of  credit. 

But  a  new  momentary  lifeline  is  needed 
for  the  millions  of  others  who  also 
live  and  work  in  rural  America — and  who 
have  limited  means  of  obtaining  credit 
That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  am  cospon- 
sorlng S.  2223 — ^the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  of  1971 — 
which  would  furnish  the  sums  critically 
needed  for  hoping  our  eccmomically 
withering,  depressed  ooimtryside  rebuild. 

The  credit  system  this  legislation 
would  create — ^like  its  farm  counterpart 
in  S.  1483 — will  hdp  to  bring  about  a 
national  financial  commltmoit  needed 
to  accomplish  the  monumental  task  of 
rural  developmeot. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE 
ON  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  JAVTIB.  Mr.  President,  alcoholism 
has  a  disastrous  Impact  on  oar  society. 
There  are  9  mllUfm  aloohoUes  and  the 
disease  now  aff eets  directly  or  Indirectly 
36  million  Amitrloanw.  Regrettably,  it  is 
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the  foartb  leadtng  cause  of  deftth  in  thlB 
country.  The  gap  between  need  and  serv- 
ices has  been  recognized  by  Ooremor 
RockefeUer  and  he  has  annoimced  a 
statewide  oonferoice  to  f oeus  attention 
<»  the  seriousness  of  the  alct^oDsm 
problem. 

In  conservative  ecoDomle  tenns,  the 
direct  annual  cost  of  the  alcidiatic  public 
health  problem  Is  estimated  at  $15  bOUon 
and  in  human  tenns,  the  personal  trag- 
edy it  Immeasurable. 

Among  the  tragic  statistics  of  aloo- 
hcriism  are:  Nearly  2  million  arrests  are 
made  each  year  for  public  drunkenness, 
accounting  for  about  40  percent  of  all 
noQtraeac  related  arrests;  about  50,000 
people  age  15  and  <dder  are  killed  each 
year  on  highways,  of  which  more  than 
half  have  aloohcd  in  their  Uood  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  and  20,000  have 
alcohol  concentrations  In  their  blood 
which  subetantially  exceed  that  pro- 
duced by  usual  social  drinking;  another 
2  million  people  are  disabled  as  a  result 
of  highway  crashes  of  which  at  least 
500,000  dlsaWtng  injuries  directly  involve 
alcoh(Ac  iiroblems;  approximate  one- 
thlrd--7,300— of  all  homicides  are  alco- 
hol related;  and  alcoholism  is  the  stated 
cause  of  death  annually  on  11.000  death 
certificates. 

New  York  State,  like  much  of  the 
Nation,  suffers  from  the  enormous  per- 
sonal, social,  and  economic  cost  of  alco- 
holism. In  New  York  City,  alcoholism 
accounts  for  approximately  one-third  of 
the  city's  municipal  hospital  patients  and 
for  an  even  larger  number  of  patients  in 
mental  and  tuberculosis  institutions. 

I  commend  Oovemor  Rockefeller's  ac- 
tion and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
coQeagties  and  ask  unsmlmous  consent 
that  a  New  York  Times  article  of  Au- 
gust 1,  1971,  by  John  Damton  entitied 
"Governor  Announces  a  FuU.  Conference 
on  Alcoholism"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  believe  that  the  convening  of  a  state- 
wide conference  by  Oovemor  Rocftf eUer, 
which  will  Include  representattvee  from 
business,  labor,  major  civic  groups,  and 
State  agencies  involved  with  the  problem 
of  alcoholism,  can  serve  as  a  model  to  all 
States.  I  believe  the  concept  of  statewide 
alc<dioUsm  conferences  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  all  State  governments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobb 
as  foOows: 

OoTXBirom  AmfoinrcsB  a  Pnix  CottraxaKx 

OK  AxcoaouMM 

(By  J(dm  Dwnton) 

OoTemor  Rockefeller  azmouncod  yMter- 
day  that  he  would  convene  a  statewide  con- 
ference thlB  laU  "to  call  attention  to  the 
Berloaanesa  of  the  probleou  of  aloohollam." 

Partlctpama  In  the  conference,  to  be  held 
In  New  York  City,  will  Indude  repre— nta- 
tlvea  from  trasinen,  labor,  major  clvlo  groupe 
and  state  agencies. 

"The  Ooremor'B  action  was  taken  In 
reaponae  to  a  yoliuolnous  report  entitled 
"Alcohol  Abuse  and  Aleohollam'*  prepared 
during  the  laat  year  by  the  Oltlaeoe*  Com- 
mittee on  the  Probleina  of  Aloohol,  which 
was  appointed  by  Mr.  Boekeftiler. 

The  study  ooodiid«B  that  aleobollm  la 
"m  major  health  problem,"  wrMeklng  enor- 
moua  economic  loaa  and  pezsonat  tofferlng, 
that  remains  largely  miminrtergUHJd.  un- 
treated  and   Ignored. 

"Who    are    these    aloohoUoaf    A    recent 
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national  surrey  made  l>y  the  OontroUer  Oen- 
tnl  estimated  that  86  percent  of  them  ware 
employable,  famUy-centered  Uidlvlduala  and 
5  percent  persona  from  akld  row.  Thm  were 
three  men  to  every  woman  alcohoUc. 

"As  concerns  education,  an  estimated  80 
percent  hare  attended  or  graduated  from 
college,  an  additional  87  peraant  attended 
high  school  and  18  percent  more  grammar 
school.  As  to  employment,  an  eattmated  46 
percent  were  prnfrmslonal  or  manacerlal 
workara,  80  percent  ™»^"«'  lAbraera  and  36 
percent  white  collar  workers."— From  a  study 
by  the  Cltlzena  C!ommittee  on  the  Prohlama 
of  Aloobol. 

It  aays  that  the  number  of  aloohols  In 
the  Btate  may  run  as  high  as  800,000,  but 
concedes  the  figure  la  only  a  crude  estimate. 
The  number  is  baaed  upon  eztr^Mlatlon, 
since  the  disease — socially  acceptable  In  Ita 
early  stages  and  socially  stigmatised  In  Its 
later  stages — Is  baslcaUy  unreportable. 

The  study  presents  a  series  of  14  recom- 
mendattODs,  most  of  them  concerned  with 
mobilizing  the  forces  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  a  coordinated  effort  to  attack 
the  illness. 

Although  alcoholism  Is  dlfflcult  to  report, 
the  study  finds,  It  Is  not  difficult  to  trace:  It 
figures  In  at  least  half  of  all  highway  fatali- 
ties, contributes  to  crime,  clogs  the  jihlla  and 
the  courts,  drains  profits  from  Industry, 
destroys  marriages  and   causes  suicides. 

"The  sheer  size  of  the  Alcoholism  proUem 
In  New  York  State  and  the  coeta  of  aU  kinds 
to  the  alcoholic  individual  and  his  family  as 
well  as  to  the  community  and  the  employer 
combine  to  make  alcoholism  one  of  the  top 
health  problems  In  the  state  and  the  nation," 
the  report  seys. 

The  study  from  the  27-member  advisory 
awmnlttee  was  requested  by  the  Oovemor 
after  he  voted  a  bm  In  AprU,  1870.  that  would 
have  established  a  Temporary  State  Commis- 
sion on  Aloohollam,  on  the  groiuid  that  it 
violated  separation  of  powers  between  the 
executive  and  l^rlslatlve  branches. 
BACKS  crrr  KSPOBT 
The  a08-page  document  reaches  some  of 
the  same  conclusions  as  a  report  on  alcohol- 
Ism  In  March  by  the  city's  Health  Service 
Administration.  The  report  said  there  might 
be  as  many  as  300,000  alcoholics  In  the  dty 
alone. 

A  basic  conclusion  of  the  state  report,  and 
one  which  U  gaining  acceptance  In  the  medi- 
cal profession,  Is  that  alcoholism  Is  an  Illness, 
one  with  psychological  and  social  compU- 
catlons. 

As  such,  the  report  maintains.  It  Ib  treat- 
able: It  can  be  diagnosed,  arrested  and 
perhaps  one  day  prevented  with  adequate 
financial  and  public  support  for  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  and  research. 

A  major  obetacle,  the  report  makes  clear. 
Is  an  attitude  that  persists  In  viewing  alco- 
holism as  a  "moral  disease."  This  attitude  1b 
seen  In  employers  who  discharge  alcoholics 
rather  than  establish  program  to  help  them 
and  physicians  who  are  reluctant  to  admit 
alcoholics  to  hospitals. 

On  a  statewide  level,  the  report  finds  that 
services  for  alcoholics  are  "both  fragmentary 
and  lnadeq\iate."  A  portrait  emergee  of  a 
plethora  of  departments  and  agencies — cor- 
rection, parole,  health  and  welfare,  motor 
vehicles — whose  operattona  are  vitally 
i^ected  by  alcoholism  but  contain  Uttle  pro- 
vision for  Ita  treatment. 

Accordingly,  the  report  concludes  that  an 
approach  to  the  "core  program"  within  a 
allele  state  department,  with  united  support 
from  numerous  other  departments  *wii  com- 
plementing programs  by  local  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  agencies. 

It  reoommemU  that  the  Oovemor  desig- 
nate the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  as 
"the  single  state  agency"  to  coordinate  the 
effort  through  an  Alcoholism  Prevention 
and  Recovery  Center,  It  oalla  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Advisory  Council  on 


Alcoholism    to    work    toward    tnteragenov       w 
ooUaboratlon.  % 

OOAUB  DamrxD  T 

Three  basic  goals  are  outlined:  to  move 
the  handling  of  alcoholics  Into  "the  main- 
stream" of  medical  care,  to  imdertake 
reaearch  Into  the  prevention  of  aloohollam 
and  to  remove  the  alocdiollc  from  the  criminal 
Judicial  system  Into  a  therapeutic  setting. 
The  committee  reached  Its  estimate  of  the 
number  of  alcoholics  from  a  formula  "c( 
queetlonable  value"  devised  In  the  nlneteeo- 
fortlea  by  Dr.  X.  M.  J^lnek,  who  haa  slnoe 
recommended  Its  dlstue.  It  applies  the  Inci- 
dence of  clrrhoelB-of-the-Ilver  deaths  and 
a  complex  of  other  factors  to  large  popula- 
tions. 

Applying  the  formula  to  1870  census  figures 
for  the  state  population  of  17,878,712,  the 
figure  reached  la  781,107.  It  Is,  according  to 
the  report,  a  figure  "so  vast  as  to  defy  the 
poaslblllty  of  being  reached  In  treatment  If 
they  [the  alcohcdlcal  aU  wanted  treatment 
now." 

Statistics  derived  from  reported  nance  of 
alcoholism  are  also  imrtilable  and  difficult  to 
compare,  the  report  cautions,  because  they 
vary  with  differences  In  detection  and  social 
acceptability.  But  more  point  to  an  Increase. 
In  1868,  Harrison  Trice  of  OomeU  Univer- 
sity, estimated  alcoholics  In  the  work  force, 
where  they  are  concentrated,  at  8  percent,  m 
1868,  the  National  Council  on  Al0(A0Usm 
estimated  that  6.3  percent  of  the  work  force, 
m  the  United  States,  excluding  the  military 
and  the  self-employed,  was  alcoholic.  The 
cost  to  employers  was  put  at  84^78,088 jOOO. 
The  Rutgera  Center  of  Alcohol  Studies  has 
shown  a  rise  In  per-caplta  alcohol  consump- 
tion among  the  drlnklng-agc  population, 
from  2.03  gallons  In  1847  to  2.46  In  1888.  The 
comparable  figures  for  New  York  State  were 
2.40  and  2.86. 

The  largest  proportion  of  alcoholics,  the 
report  states,  are  "In  the  early  and  middle 
stages  of  their  illness  and  are  stUl  a  part  of 
stable  lUe,"  with  both  homes  and  Jobe.  Only 
5  percent  are  of  "the  late-stage  skid-row 
type." 

But  there  are  plenty  of  statlBtlcs  to  show 
the  "destructive  effect"  of  exceaalve  drinking 
on  many  facets  of  their  lives,  such  as  the 
following: 

An  estimated  one-fifth  of  all  divorces  are 
related  to  alcoholism.  In  one  study,  23  to  37 
percent  of  the  alcoholics  had  broken  mar- 
riages and  18  percent  acknowledged  a  suicide 
attempt. 

Nationally,  alcohol  Is  associated  with  60 
percent  of  all  fatal  motor-vehicle  accidents. 
In  1886,  81  percen  of  close  to  five  million 
arrests  were  for  public  drunkeimess  and  an- 
other 10  percent  for  drunken  driving. 


TWO  STRIKES  AGAINST  AOINO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  House  and  Senate 
re.tected  Senate  Resolution  108,  which 
would  have  disapproved  the  admJi^stra- 
Uon's  reorganization  plan  for  establish- 
ing a  new  volunteer  agency — ACTION. 

The  effect  of  this  action  was  to  bring 
under  one  umbrella  such  diverse  pro- 
grams as  foster  grandparents.  Peace 
Corps,  the  retired  senior  volimteer  pro- 
gram, Volimteers  in  Service  to  America, 
Active  Corps  of  Executives,  and  Service 
Corps  of  Retired  Executives. 

Por  many  in  the  field  of  aging,  the 
transfer  of  RSVP  and  the  foster  grand- 
parent program  from  the  Administration 
on  Aging  to  ACTION  raised  serious  con- 
cern about  the  future  existence  of  these 
programs.  For  others,  this  represented 
another  In  a  series  of  moves  toward  the 
dismantling  of  AoA — an  agency  which 
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has  already  been  downgraded  by  other 

organizations.       

Even  though  ACTION  has  come  into 
being,  a  recent  article  by  Cyril  Brickfield, 
legislative  counsel  for  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons,  has  sounded  a 
cautionary  note  about  the  low  visibility 
of  aging  programs.  His  counsel,  as  well  as 
the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Nash — executive  director  for  NRTA- 
AARP — ^Is  wcKthy  of  heeding. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  article, 
entitied  "Two  Strikes  Against  Aging", 
to  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Two  Stbikxs  Againbt  Aoimo 
(By  Cyril  F.  Brickfield) 

Once  again  aging  has  sxiffered  a  defeat 
In  Washington.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  approved  the  Administration's  proposed 
governmental  reorganization  plan,  a  move 
dealing  a  double  blow  to  the  Administration 
on  Aging.  The  Senate  was  expected  to  concur 
with  this  decision. 

The  new  legislation  means  the  transfer  of 
the  Foster  Grandparent  Program  and  the 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  from  the 
AdmlnlBtratlon  on  Aging  to  the  new  National 
Volunteer  Agency. 

AARP  Executive  Director  Bernard  S.  Nash 
expressed  the  Association's  objections  to  the 
legislation  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Government  Operatlona  Committee,  which 
was  exploring  the  reorganization  plan  as  well 
as  the  Inadequacy  of  suwwrt  for  the  AoA. 
Mr.  Nash  said  that  from  Its  Inception,  AoA 
has  been  unable  to  fulfill  the  provlatocs  and 
goals  the  Congress  set  fbr  It,  through  lack 
of  money,  manpower  and  executive  branch 
support. 

Mr.  NaA  said:  "Oongrees  Intended  that 
AoA  should  become  a  powerful,  creative  and 
Independent  agency  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  providing 
a  central  voice  within  government  to  insure 
that  older  Americans,  who  have  contributed 
so  mu<A  to  our  society,  might  continue  to 
participate  fiUly  In  Its  benefits.  That  goal 
has  not  been  achieved.  Instecul  o<  renewed 
efforts  to  accomplish  this  goal,  we  have  seen 
a  syphoning  away  of  funds,  a  reduction  In 
status  and  now  the  proposed  dlKnantllng 
of  the  AoA  structure  by  moving  two  of  Its 
most  important  programs  to  a  new  agency. 
What  remains  1b  a  facade,  a  symbol  of  con- 
cern— an  agency  with  an  impressive  title. 
Administration  (»i  Aging,  but  with  very  little 
to  administer." 

The  Foster  Orandparant  Program  today 
is  the  only  identifiable  program  now  opera- 
tional within  AoA  with  an  amended  budget 
request  of  $10.6  million.  "Hie  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program,  which  is  not  yet  <^jera- 
tional,  has  an  amended  budget  request  of 
85  million.  If  they  are  placed  in  a  new  agency 
along  with  such  programs  as  Peace  Corps, 
Vista,  Teachers  Corps,  8CORK,  their  poten- 
tial impact  and  Individual  Identity  will  be 
overshadowed  by  these  larger  programs,  Mr. 
Nash  aaBCTted. 

The  Association  oppoeee  the  removal  of 
these  two  programs  for  numerous  reasons, 
he  continued.  The  Foster  Oiandparent  Pro- 
gram is  not  a  volunteer  program:  Thoee 
who  participated  are  paid  the  minimum  Fed- 
eral wage  In  most  faculties,  which  provides 
a  sense  of  contribution  aa  well  as  economic 
and  peychologleal  uplift.  Ttie  program  Ib 
blghly  regarded  and  unlveraaUy  applauded.  It 
has  received  extenalve  coverage  by  the  media 
and  has  been  praised  on  the  floor  of  Oon- 
grees. If  thlB  program  Is  submerged  In  a  new 
department  which  encompaBsee  such  pro- 
grams as  the  Peace  OoriM,  Vista  and  the 
Teachers  Oorpe,  It  will  loee  the  advantage 


of  the  separate  Identity,  both  In  terms  of 
what  It  Is  doing  for  the  older  pwsons  and  for 
the  special  group  of  children  the  program 
serves. 

Transferring  It,  Mr.  Nash  pointed  out,  will 
make  It  more  difficult  for  the  aging  to  feel 
acceptable  In  a  multifunctional,  multlgen- 
eratlonal  agency. 

AoA  needs  operating  programs  If  It  Ib  to  be 
effective  as  a  spokesman  and  aa  an  Instru- 
ment for  coordinating  programs  of  other 
governmental  agencies. 

The  provision  of  services  to  and  the  utlll- 
eatlon  of  older  persons  is  a  new  and  spedal- 
Ized  area.  Shortages  of  taalned  manpower 
was  a  subject  for  Congressional  Inquiry  two 
yean  ago.  Tranaferrlng  AoA  programs  would 
require  a  duplication  of  staff  and  field  struc- 
ture that  would  greatly  Increase  the  opera- 
tional costs  of  the  program  without  an 
Increase  In  its  function. 

Mr.  Nash  told  the  committee:  "We  stand 
ready  to  document  any  of  the  above  state- 
ments or  to  give  additional  ratloixale  for 
our  position  that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
for  both  this  Administration  and  our  nation 
to  transfer  these  programs  at  this  time.  The 
arguments  submitted  In  previous  years  when 
consideration  was  being  given  to  the  transfer 
of  the  Poster  Grandparent  Program  to  OEO 
{Office  of  Economic  Opportunity]  and  to  the 
Labor  Department  are  still  valid.  Both  Con- 
gress and  the  operating  agencies  recognize 
the  Importance  of  consolidating  and 
strengthening  programs  for  the  aging  within 
AoA.  Such  moves  were  earlier  considered  and 
rejected.  We  trust  this  Administration  will 
do  likewise." 

Many  Congreesmen  sympathized  with 
AARP's  position,  but  they  felt  that  the  over- 
all merits  of  the  Administration's  proposal 
outweighed  the  setbacks  it  would  Inflict 
upon  the  field  of  aging.  In  this  Ught,  the 
reorganization  plan  was  approved. 


THE  LONGSHOREMEN'S  STRIKE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Northwest  longshore  strike,  which  has 
virtually  crippled  shipping  into  and  out 
of  my  State  of  Oregon,  is  now  entering 
its  sixth  week.  Irreparable  damage  Is  be- 
ing suffered  by  thoee  industries  which 
are  dependent  on  shipping  for  their  very 
existence,  among  which  are  our  agricul- 
tural and  lumber  Industries,  the  founda- 
tion of  Oregon's  economy.  Every  business 
and  every  person  in  the  State  Is  hurt 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  because  of 
the  snowball  effect  the  work  stoppage  has 
had. 

As  a  firm  supporter  of  the  free  collec- 
tive bargaining  process,  I  have  opposed 
Government  intervention,  and  have  been 
especially  reluctant  to  see  Congress  step 
in  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  time  after  time 
after  time.  The  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee, on  which  I  serve,  has  had  before  It 
for  the  last  18  months  legislation  to  pro- 
vide permanent  procedures  for  dealing 
with  emergency  transportation  labor  dis- 
putes. I  am  sad  to  say  that  in  that  entire 
time,  only  1  day  of  hearings  has  been 
held  on  this  legislation,  and  as  of  now,  no 
additional  hearings  have  been  scheduled. 

I  have  personally  written  both  Mr. 
Harry  Bridges,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
man's Union,  and  Mr.  Edward  Flynn, 
president  of  the  Paciflo  Maritime  Asso- 
ciation, to  urge  their  return  to  bargahi- 
Ing  on  the  coastwide  issues.  I  wrote  these 
gentiemen  again  with  23  of  my  Senate 
colleagues,  to  emphasize  my  concern  and 
to  reiterate  my  hope  that  coastwide  ne- 
gotiations will  be  resumed  immediately. 


Today  I  have  written  President  Nixon  to 
urge  that  he  employ  every  means  and 
authority  at  his  disposal  to  bring  the 
parties  back  to  the  bargaining  table  with- 
out further  delay. 

In  response  to  this  crisis,  the  PcM-tiaixd 
City  Coimcil  has  just  passed  resolution 
No.  30948,  bringing  to  President  Nixon's 
attention  the  irreparable  loss  to  Oregon's 
economy  resulting  from  the  sustained 
dock  strike,  and  urging  his  immediate 
action  to  bring  the  strike  to  a  halt.  Be- 
cause of  the  timeliness  and  urgency  of 
this  situation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  dty  council's  resolution 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows : 

RBSOLTmoir  No.  80848 

From  the  Portland,  Oregon,  City  Oounell 
to  the  President  of  the  TTttted  States: 

Mr.  President: 

Whereas,  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  longsliore 
and  maritime  industrlea  have  been  paralysed 
since  July  1,  1971,  by  a  strike  growing  out 
of  a  collective  bargaining  dispute  between 
Pacific  Maritime  Association  and  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union,  and 

Whereas,  the  Olty  of  PcHrtland  and  Its  Port 
Is  a  major  port  facility  on  the  Pacific  Ooast, 
Is  the  leading  dry  cargo  port  on  the  Paelfle 
Coast,  and  is  Involved  In  extensive  foreign 
trade  and  commerce,  and 

Whereas,  the  Port  of  Portland  Is  the  major 
port  facility  for  the  storage  and  movement 
of  grain,  lumber,  and  other  ewsentlal  com- 
modities moving  In  foreign  conuneroe  and 
la  vital  to  the  extensive  international  trade 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  of  our  Nation, 
and 

Whereas,  a  bumper  crop  of  grain  Is  now 
being  harvested  In  the  Pactflo  Northwest, 
storage  facllltleB  are  at  or  near  m*Tittiin*» 
capacity  becaxiae  of  the  inability  to  ship  such 
grain  to  regular  foreign  oustomers,  which 
foreign  markeite  are  vital  to  the  entire  farm- 
ing Industry  which  con^Mrlses  a  major  aspect 
of  the  economy  of  the  region  and  of  the 
Nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  current  harvest  of  grain  i» 
In  Imminent  danger  of  being  lost  because 
of  the  absence  of  storage  facilities,  and 

Whereas,  grain  stock  piles  In  foreign  ooun- 
trles  which  normally  purchase  this  grain  are 
dangerously  low.  and 

Whereas,  such  foreign  markets  may  within 
a  matter  of  days  be  forced  to  turn  to  aouroes 
In  other  countries  on  a  potentially  perman- 
ent basis,  and 

Whereas,  no  ooUectlve  bargaining  Is 
scheduled  between  the  parties  to  the  cur- 
rent dispute  and  there  la  no  Immediate  pros- 
pect thttt  they  will,  or  are  attempting  to, 
resolve  their  dlfferenoea. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Portland: 

1.  Respectfully  calls  to  yoiir  attention  the 
Imminent  and  Irreparable  loas  of  the  vast 
grain  crop  now  In  the  field,  the  launlnant 
and  potentially  permanent  Ices  of  foreign 
markets  which  are  vital  to  the  health  and 
economy  of  an  entire  industry,  to  oar  !•- 
glonal  economy,  and  to  the  halanee  of  pay- 
ments of  our  Nation,  all  of  whldi  therafoce 
Imperil  the  national  health  and  safety;  and 

2.  Urgently  reqiMsts  that  you  Immediately 
Invoke  the  powers  available  to  you  as  Prstf- 
dent  under  Secttons  806-310  of  the  Ttft- 
Hartley  Act  by  taking  the  following  action: 

<a)  Immediately  convening  a  Board  of  In- 
quiry to  inquire  Into  the  Issues  involved  In 
the  dilute  and  to  prepare  a  written  report 
to  you  at  once;  and 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  such  rqxnt,  direct- 
ing the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  Immediately  to  seek  an  Injunction 
for  the  60-day  period  prescribed  In  the  lUt- 
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HwOay  Aot  HbtHm pnipoM «f  ntanliif  tlM 
pitUi  to  o(dlMttv»  hTgalnlfn  In  oMot  to 
Mttl*  tlMtr  dUtarcnow  wHIwat  taiQym  Ir- 
npanble  Injury  to  ui  aixUn  Indntrr  and 
the  eoonomy  of  the  PMlflo  NorttiwMt,  and 
farthar  ImpenUng  tt»  nattouri  hMtth  mmI 
MfMy. 

ROCKE1I3Y1IE  SELECTION  FOR 
REUSABLE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 

Mr.  CHILBS.  lir.  Presideiit,  erents  in 
the  iMt  f «ir  dars  concerntnc  tlie  NASA 
aeleetloo  of  Rocketdyne  for  noffMaXkoDa 
leading  to  prime  contract  for  the  final 
derign  and  numnf  actore  ot  a  reiuable 
8{)ace  shuttle  engine  have  taken  a  torn 
that  I  feel  warrants  immediate  congres- 
sional attention. 

I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  a  copy 
of  a  telegram  to  the  OomptroUer  Oen- 
eral  from  Mr.  Bruce  N.  TWtil.  president 
of  Pratt  k  Whitney  Aircraft  IXvlslon. 
calling  on  OAO  to  investigate  the  selec- 
tion of  the  awuxl,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rsooio. 

There  b^tng  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooio, 
asfoUofvs: 

AvsDvr  8,  1971. 

ComptnOer  OentnA, 
Oeneral  AaoountInQ  Oglee, 
WaMhinffton,  DJO.: 

Pratt  ft  Whitney  Aircraft  Dlvlatoo  of 
United  Alreraft  Oorpormtion  hereby  proteeta 
the  aeleetion  of  the  Bocketdyne  DlTlaloQ  of 
North  American  Bookwtil  for  negotutlons 
leading  to  a  prime  oontraet  for  the  final 
deelgn  and  manufacture  of  a  reueable  q>aoe 
ahuttle  main  engine  pursuant  to  BfP  88MK- 
70-1  laeued  by  the  Rational  Aeronautioa  A 
Space  Artml  nitration  on  Mareh  1.  1971.  The 
baaae  among  others  for  this  protect  are 
briefly  stated  below.  They  wfD  be  tfaborated 
on  in  a  forthcoming  statement  to  your  offlee. 

Flrt,  Pratt  ft  Whitney  beUeres  that  the 
source  saleetlon  was  baaed  upon  a  disregard 
of  the  objective  of  the  RVP  which  te  aa  fol- 
lows: "Ihe  objective  cf  the  apaoe  shuttte 
engine  program  la  to  {Mryrlde  a  high  perform- 
ance, safe,  rtilable,  ooet-effeottTe  main  en- 
gine for  the  reoaable  space  tfrattle  vehicle." 

Second.  In  view  of  the  confirmed,  very  nar- 
row margin  between  PraU  ft  Whitney  and 
Bocketdyne  engine  proposals.  If  ASA  fkfled  to 
conduct  proper  "written  or  oral  dlaeusilons' 
within  the  meaning  of  10  UAO.   |SSM(g). 

Thirdly.  Pratt  ft  Whitney  btilevas  that  Its 
technical  propoaal  was  dearly  entitled  to  a 
stverlcr  tedmloal  evaloatlon  to  the  technical 
propoaal  of  Bocketdyne. 

Fourth,  and  In  addition  to  what  It  beHeree 
to  be  a  superior  technloal  propoeal,  Pratt  ft 
Whitney  haa  been  Informed  that  the  eouice 
evaluation  board  found  Pratt  ft  Whitney's 
prapoeed  ooets  to  be  ttie  lowest. 

Fifth.  NASA  tailed  to  give  proper  oonald- 
eratlon  to  Pratt  ft  Whiltneys  teet-proven 
flight  wel|^  design  and  greater  experlsDoe, 
thus  sobetantlally  Increasing  techitfeal  and 
coetrMBS. 

Prstt  ft  Whitney  requwti  the*  your  cOoe 
notify  NASA  hnmedlsitely  of  thU  protest  and 
that  your  ofllce  requeet  NASA  to  withhold 
award  of  any  contract  pursuant  to  RPP 
88MB-70-1  tmtll  a  dedalon  on  this  protest 
hss  been  rendered  by  your  oAoe.  Copies  of 
tUs  tMepmm  have  been  sent  to  ttie  cooftraet- 
Ing  oOccr  and  ttie  Administrator,  Natknal 
Aeronautioa  ft  Space  Admlnlstratlan. 

Pvaitt  ft  Whltaey  hse  retained  Bdon  R. 
Obowan  and  W.  Stanlleid  Johnson  of  the 
Washington  law  Arm  of  Beavli,  Fogne,  Neal 
ft  Boee  to  leprseeut  It  In  connection  with 
this  protest,  Pratt  ft  WhKney  wm  file  a  de- 


tailed brief  In  su|q>ort  of  thle  protest  as  soon 
aspoaalble. 

Bancs  N.  ToBBBUv 
Pnaident,  Pratt  A  Whitney  Alreraft  Dtvt- 
Bion,  UnUed  Aircraft  Corp.,  gott  Hart- 
forA,  CoiM. 

Hbc.  CHnJB.  Mr.  President,  my  con- 
cern about  the  selection  by  NASA  is 
shared  by  several  other  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Z  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  pobit  in  the  Rbcord  a  let- 
ter signed  by  Senators  OTnonnr.  I^aik- 
KAir.  BLUtnn.  Bakr.  Bsstland,  Long. 
BiocK,  and  myself,  calling  on  James  C. 
neteher.  the  Administrator  for  NASA,  to 
submit  to  a  complete  OAO  review  con- 
ceming  the  awarding  of  this  contract. 

I  certainly,  feel  that  the  enormity  of 
such  a  contract  warrants  a  thorough 
investigation  to  see  that  all  procedures 
and  requirements  were  fully  complied 
with  and  adhered  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd,  as 
follows: 

liAWTON  CHUJa,  VS.  Sknats, 
Waahiriffton,  D.C.,  Augitat  3, 1971. 
Hon.  Jaiob  C.  Flctchsb, 
AdminiMtrator,  HatUmal  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admittiatratioti,  Waahington,  D.O. 
ICt  Dkab  Ms.  FLrrcKsa:  In  fxirtber  refer- 
ence to  the  Space  Shuttle  engine  procure- 
ment dlacuased  In  our  letter  of  July  14,  1971. 
we  are  advised  that  Pratt  ft  Whitney  Aircraft 
has  filed  a  protest  with  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office  over  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  selection  last  month 
of  Rocketdyne  as  Its  negotiating  contractor 
for  the  Space  Shuttle  Bnglne.  We  are  advised 
that  NASA  la  preeently  engaged  In  negotia- 
tions with  the  selected  source  and  that  a 
contract  award  has  not  yet  been  made.  We 
also  understand  that  the  sotirce  selection 
process  is  the  subject  of  an  Investigation  by 
the  Ckm^jtroller  Oeneral. 

We  believe  that  thla  NASA  ptociuement, 
being  of  such  extraordinary  significance, 
should  not  be  committed  irrevocably  to  any 
offeror  until  a  complete  OAO  review  has  been 
conducted.  The  award  of  a  contract  of  such 
dimension  (approximately  (000  million)  Is 
too  Important  to  the  oompetitcffs.  to  State 
and  R^lonal  economlea,  and  the  Individuals 
whose  employment  may  be  at  stake,  to  permit 
oontractural  oommltmenta  on  the  Oovem- 
menta'  part  without  careful  review. 

In  addition,  in  view  of  recent  experiences 
with  major  procurements,  we  wish  to  be  reas- 
sured that  proper  precautions  are  being  taken 
to  minlmiae  the  risk  of  a  coet  over-run.  We 
believe  that  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Ofllce 
should  have  the  opportunity — before  the 
fact— to  study  this  question. 

Accordingly,  we  requeat  that  no  award  of 
the  Space  Shuttle  engine  contract  be  made 
until  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Ofllce  Investi- 
gation is  complete.  Since  approximately 
eight  years  of  oontraet  performance  is  pro- 
jected and  since  your  negotiations  are  not 
complete,  the  Investment  of  a  relatively 
abort  period  of  time  for  review  and  recon- 
sideration in<iiin  prudent. 

We  would  appreciate  a  responae  to  thla 
request  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely. 
Kdward  J.  Oumey,  John  J.  SpaTkman, 
Allen  J.  Blander,  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr., 
James  O.  Xastland,  Lawton  M.  OhUes, 
Jsmes  B.  Allan,  Bussen  B.  Lmg, 
WUllamB.  Brook. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  DRUO  PROORAM 

Mr.  JAVTTB.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
better  to  understand  the  need  for  an  in- 


creased effort  at  the  Federal  levd  for 
funding  the  tragic  problem  of  drug  abuse 
and  addiction  in  the  United  States,  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
portions  of  the  excellent,  constructive 
testimony  of  Oraham  S.  Finney,  commis- 
sioner of  the  Addiction  Services  Agency 
of  the  dty  of  New  York,  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Alo(diQUsm  and  Narcotics 
of  the  C(Hnmittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member,  on  Wednesday,  August 
4,  1971. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
summary  of  New  York  City's  Immediate 
requirements  and  their  immediate  capac- 
ity to  utilize  Federal  funds  for  drug  pro- 
grams be  included  in  the  Rkcohd  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  these  drug  program 
pn^Msals  total  $21  million.  However,  I 
wish  Senators  to  realize  that  the  dty  of 
New  York  currently  budgets  $90.9  miUlon 
toward  the  treatmoit,  rehabilitation, 
and  prevKitlon  of  drug  abuse  and  the 
$21  million  is  the  additional  amount  for 
drug  programs  which  would  Immediately 
be  effectively  utUiaed.  Of  the  currently 
budgeted  $90.9  million.  $5.94  million  is 
Federal  funds.  Another  $2.55  million 
comes  to  the  city  via  the  model  cities 
program.  The  bfdance,  $82.4  million, 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  total,  repre- 
sents city  and  State  fimds  which  cannot 
be  stretched  further  evm  though  efforts 
to  curb  and  cure  addiction  are  this  dty's 
No.  1  priority  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  note  that  despite  ttiis  effort 
New  Yoi*  City  still  reaches  only  a  small 
percentage  of  its  estimated  addict  popu- 
latl(».  Twenty  thousand  narcotics  ad- 
dicts and  drug  abusers  are  in  treatment 
in  an  modalities  out  of  a  total  population 
of  more  than  five  times  that  number, 
100,000  addicts. 

The  urgent  critical  need  for  substan- 
tially increased  Federal  funding  are  sub- 
stantiated by  the  numerous  indicators 
of  unmet  demand: 

Addicts  continue  to  apply  for  welfare 
in  growing  numbers,  roughly  1,000  new 
applicants  per  month. 

Eight  thousand  unsolicited  names  are 
on  the  waiting  list  for  methadone  main- 
tenance programs. 

Two  hundred  Individuals  are  being  de- 
toxified each  week  in  our  prison  system 
where  perhaps  50  percent  of  the  total 
detained  population  has  a  severe  drug 
problem. 

Youth  constantly  seek  entry  into 
drug-free  programs  offering  hope  and 
rehabilitation. 

Tliree  thousand  veterans  are  returned 
to  New  York  each  m<»ith  with  an  esti- 
mated 300  of  them  likely  carriers  of  dan- 
gerous drug  habits. 

In  dosing,  it  should  be  noted  that 
more  than  1,200  narcotics-related  deaths 
occurred  last  year  in  New  York  City  and 
narcotics  deattis  remain  the  largest  sin- 
gle cause  of  death  in  the  16-  to  35-year- 
old  age  group  in  our  dty. 

Mr.  President,  the  special  tragedy  (tf 
the  veteran-addict  has  made  addiction  a 
national  issue.  It  Is  urgent  that  Federal 
funding  for  drug  programs  recdve  the 
highest  national  priority. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  sum- 
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and  supportive  work  for  forms,  "indudlng  the  Confederate  battle  few  schools  remaining  in  the  South 
former  addiou 6  miuion  flag."  where  white  and  black  students  are  not 

7.  Veterans  programs s.o  million  Mr.  Presidoit,  let  us  flrst  ccmslder  the  in  attendance  together.  It  is  nauseating 

...-..-                              TTT — iTI —  unsubstantiated  charge  and  ridiculous  to  think  of  Federal  judges  asserting  the 

Total  31.0  muuon  conduslon  that  the  Confederate  battle  power  to  ban  display  of  the  Confederate 

The  question  here  la  whether  we  can  afford  flag  has  become  a  symix>l  of  "white  rac-  flag  and  "inging  "Dixie"  in  schools  k>- 

TMt  to  undertake  a  vigorous  and  substantial-  ism  jn  generaL"  cated  in  the  South  frnrf  for  that  matter 

ly  increased  effort  In  the  field  of  drugs.  The  ^hls  "racism"  charge  is  pure  bunk,  in  all  schools  in  the  Nation  where  white 

2rSf?nS2roS:^"^S°tr4e'l2  ^.  ^S*   ^^'^.J?^*^}  .^^  ^  ^     '^^     ''t^**^**     ***^     "*=*^^ 

umoM^^STproWe^^^^er-iied^  getting  fed  up  With  this  radst  labeL  The  together. 

abuse.  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  other  com-  in  seeking  a  comparison  for  such  a 

oongreesionai  leaderahip  is  required  not  mlslons    and   irresponsible   individuals  decree,  one  must  turn  to  Hitler's  Oer- 

oniy  to  reach  a  very  quick  verdict  on  an  have  charged  that  our  Nation  and  all  of  many   and   Communist   Russia   where 

emergency  program  to  oombat  drug  abuse  Its  institutions  are  "radst."  The  term  is  flags,  symbols,  books,  portraits,  statutes. 

but  also  in  building  sensible  approaches  In  a  propaganda  smear  label  and  It  has  no  customs    traditions,   and  beliefs  wore 

the  fields  of  housing,  poverty.  eduoaUon.  j<*  pi^ce  In  serious  discussions  of  school  squelched  by  decree  with  the  same  im- 

^TE;  ^^  ^^fMo'n?  J™^nJ!Si£^  l»ue8.  But.  if  the  charge  were  true,  would  pinity  as  Federal  courts  today  squelch 

•^i^y^^ilmrX  i^'SST^be  not    it    foUow    that    the    UB.    flag  ?hik£n  within  the  grasp  of  their  pow«-. 

the  agency  which  diaappean  flnt.  Short  of  a  ^  »^so  a  symbol  of  radsm?  Are  we  to  If  this  valid  analogy  does  not  sonre  to 

miracle,  this  wiu  not,  unfortunately,  occur  believe  that  Federal  district  courts  have  make  UB.  dUzens  aware  of  the  fangs  of 

in  the  next  three  years.  But  let  ua  take  as  our  tile  power  to  ban  the  display  of  the  U.S.  suppression  Inherent  in  the  Federal  judi- 

dear  goal  the  eventual  eradication  of  the  flag  and  playing  and  singing  "America"  cial  dictatorship,  nothing  will.  The  ar- 

Federai  agency  which  we  today  would  form  in  public  schools  because  they  are  "rac-  rogance  of  some  Federal  Judges  hastens 

t^fv^^.i^'^Sltif^A^^il'I^Jil^^*;  ^"  symlwls.  The  proposition  is  absurd.  the  day  when  the  people  wlU  demand  a 

oSLStuSe^^^^^^^^^  Mr.  President,  let  us  turn  now  to  the  constttatlonal  amendment  to  make  these 

ridiculous  charge  that  the  Confederate  supercilious,  black-robed  tyrants  answer- 

^-^■^^■^— ^—  battle  flag  has  become  a  symbol  of  re-  able  to  the  pe^ide. 

r«>i»o.QTTT^r>M  TY-i  ortTTOT  WAKT  slstanco  to  school  Integration.  Massive  Now  let  us  consider  the  silly  "root  and 

urrueuiu^  ^nji^uKi  baw  school  integration,  when  effected  by  com-  branch"  mumbo-jumbo  invoked  by  the 

Kjn    uuLUb  pulsory  crosstown  busing  of  children,  is  court  to  mask  the  sadistic  judicial  under- 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  July  26,  resisted  throughout  the  United  States,  pinnings  of  the  decree.  The  court  states 
1971,  a  U.S.  district  court  Judge  What  symbols  of  resistance  do  they  use  that  retention  of  Confederate  symbols, 
in  a  case  involving  the  S.  R.  Butler  in  New  York  City  where  the  ultrallberal  songs,  regalia,  and  indicia  in  a  imitary 
High  School  in  Huntsville,  Ala.  banned  New  York  Times  magazine  is  objective  school  system  Is  no  way  to  eliminate  ra- 
dlsplay  of  the  flag  of  the  Confederate  enough  to  print  a  highly  critical  artide  dal  discrimination  "root  and  branch." 
States  of  America  in  that  school  and  in  on  integration  entitled  "Close  to  Mid-  The  converse  being  that  to  eliminate 
all  schools  under  the  Jiuisdlctlon  of  the  night  for  New  York  Schools."  Quoting  Confederate  symbols,  S(mgs,  regalia,  and 
Huntsvilje  Bocu-d  of  Education.  In  addl-  from  this  article,  it  was  said  that —  Indida  is  the  way  to  eliminate  racial 
tlon,  the  Judge  prohibited  the  playing  or  ^^  although  ministwa  and  rabbis  wboee  discrimination  "root  and  branch." 
singing  the  musical  composition  "Dixie"  own  children  go  or  have  gone  to  private  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  may  profit 
at  school  assemblies  and  pep  rallies.  The  schools  are  now  making  the  matter  a  moral  by  «>'r*nr'tn«ng  Just  what  might  be  in- 
decisions, by  its  language  and  effect,  also  issue,  the  parents  who  withdraw  their  chu-  duded  in  the  term  Confederate  regaUa. 
bans  school  use  or  dlsi^ay  of  "symbc^,"  (^^^  'rom  the  city  pubUc  schools  are  not  to  symbol  and  indicia.  Hundreds  of  sdiools 
"regalia,"  and  "tadlda"  of  the  Confeder-  be  crmcized  for  it.  T^ere  u  nothing  admi.  throughout  the  South  are  named  to 
ate  States  of  America  such  as  the  nick-  '"^^  °^  ^JiV^^^^""  "^  1^^  honor  the  memory  of  Illustrious  Con- 
name  "Rebds"  for  athleUc  teams.  If  the  no'^:^*?^1;Sr"'^£rrl''';J~^f^  f^^te  leaders  sSh  as  Jefferson  Davis, 
court  order  is  permitted  to  stand,  the  '.  their  political  prindptet.  (Smphaau  sup-  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  a  host  of  others. 
pnndples  involved  will  have  application  pued.)  Tliese  schools  contain  portraits  of  these 
in  practically  every  schod  in  the  South.  men  in  their  halls  and  their  statues  on 

The  court  based  its  decision  on  con-  The  point  is  that  resistance  to  unrea-  ^jg  school  grounds.  Our  state  history 

elusions  which  are  unsupported  by  fac-  sonable,  irrational,  school  plans  that  de-  textbooks  recognize  and  pay  homage  to 

tual  evidence  or  by  sound  reasoning.  For  humanise  little  children  by  treating  them  the  courage,  valor,  leadoshlp  qualitiee, 

example,  the  Judge  Jumped   to   these  as  lifeless  digits  in  a  mechanlsUc  for-  and  exemplary  lives  of  these  leaders.  Our 

condusions:  ^^^  'or  mixing  races  in  disregard  of  states  declare  school  holidays  to  honor 

First.  The  Conf  eredate  battle  flag  has  educational  considerations,  is  not  unrea-  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  these  men. 
become  a  symbol  "of  white  radsm  in  sonable.  Ndther  is  it  unconstitutional.  The  athletic  teams  of  these  schools  in- 
general."  No  court  in  the  United  States  has  the  eluding  tlie  University  of  Mlsriwippl  and 

Second.  It  has  become  "a  symbol  of  power  to  suppress  opposition  of  dtizens  hundreds  of  high  schools  have  adopted 

resistance  to  school  integration."  to  brutal  and  ddiumanlging  court  de-  the  nickname  "Rebels."  and  their  ath- 
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letlc  teams  and  student  bodies  are  tn- 
q^red  by  the  nickname.  Any  people 
who  are  not  proud  of  their  past  have 
little  to  look  forward  to  in  the  future. 

If  the  ruling  In  the  HuntSTiUe,  Ala. 
case,  and  the  Louisiana  case,  upon  which 
it  is  predicated,  are  constitutionally 
sound,  it  would  mean  that  Federal  Judges 
have  the  power  to  proscribe  'names  of 
public  schools;  to  censor  textbooks;  to 
abolish  Confederate  holidays:  to  pro- 
scribe songs  sung  at  pep  rallies;  to  forbid 
school  band  members  from  wearing  col- 
orful Confederate  type  uniforms  and 
Confederate  regalia;  and,  of  course,  the 
courts  could,  as  in  the  instant  case,  pro- 
scribe certain  tunes  and  songs  such  as 
"Dixie,"  in  the  school  assemblies  and  at 
athletic  events  q>ansored  by  the  schools. 

Mr.  Pretident,  let  us  dwell  for  just  a 
moment  on  banning  the  tune  "Dixie." 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  tune 
was  oompoeed  by  Daniel  Decatur  Em- 
mett.  He  was  bom  in  Ohio  and  lived  there 
most  of  his  life.  He  composed  the  song 
"Dixie"  in  1859  for  performance  in  a 
minstrel  show.  It  was  originally  known  as 
the  "Hurrah  Song." 

In  this  connection,  it  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  on  April  10,  1865,  following 
Lee's  surrender  at  Amx>matox,  numerous 
citizens  and  sevend  bands  proceeded  to 
the  White  House  to  serenade  President 
Lincoln.  On  this  occasion,  Lincoln  told 
the  assemblage  that  he  considered 
"Dixie"  one  of  the  best  times  he  had 
ever  heard.  He  claimed  that  the  South 
had  attempted  to  a]n>ropriate  the  tune 
but  that  it  had  been  fairly  captured 
and  that  it  was  now  the  lawful  prise  of 
the  union.  He  thereupon  requested  the 
bands  to  play  "IMxie,"  which  they  did. 

Mr.  President,  tbls  decision  is  astound- 
ing. Sneh  massive  Federal  cmsorship  is 
downright  frightening.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court  cited  with 
approval  this  statement  of  constitutlcmal 
prindide: 

11  thsre  Is  aay  fixed  star  In  our  oonatttu- 
tUxuU  oonsteUatlon.  It  la  that  no  olBslal,  Ugh 
or  pvtfty,  can  preacribe  what  shall  be  orthodox 
In  poUtlcs.  Tiatlnnalltin,  religion,  or  othor 
mattciB  of  opinion.  .  .  .  Board  of  gdiicatton 
▼.  Bometie.  819  U.&  634,  643  (1943). 

It  is  ironic  that  the  principle  was  in- 
voiced to  deny  power  in  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature to  require  a  schoolteacher  to  sub- 
^ribe  to  the  f (blowing  afDrmatlon: 

I  do  not  believe  In  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
State  of  Florida  by  force  or  violence. 

But  note  the  ironic  contrast.  Local 
school  boards  cannot  deny  employment 
to  teachers  who  may  believe  in  and  advo- 
cate vi<dent  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Yet,  they  are  compelled  to  sui>- 
press  the  use  or  display  of  words,  dress, 
tunes,  and  songs  which  a  Federal  court 
may  consider  symbolic  of  mental  or  emo- 
tional opposition  to  certain  Federal  court 
decrees.  From  the  standpoint  of  hnntiiTig 
words  such  as  the  nickname  "Rebels" 
on  athletic  Jackets,  compare  the  four- 
letter  obscenity  permitted  on  the  Jacket 
of  one  communicating  his  opposition  to 
the  draft.  See  Cohen  against  California, 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Uie 
United  States  June  7,  1971. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  another  instance  in  the  history  of 


our  Nation  where  a  Federal  court  has 
banned  as  unconstitutional  the  playing 
of  any  musical  composittoo  or  singing 
any  particular  song. 

Remember,  all  of  the  suppressions  I 
have  meotloned  are  based  on  tibte  theory 
that  they  are  necessary  to  abolish  segre- 
gation in  the  schools,  "root  and  branch." 
Tlie  order,  therefore,  applies  to  schools 
located  in  the  southern  region  of  the 
United  States  where  roughly  one- third  of 
the  population  of  our  Nation  resides. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  real  champions 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  oqiression 
stand  UP?  I  hope  that  the  UjB.  Supreme 
Court  believes  in  the  substance  and  not 
the  semantics  in  the  statement: 

That  no  official,  high  or  petty,  can  pre- 
acribe what  ahall  be  orthodox  In  politics,  n»- 
tlnnaUinn.  religion  or  other  matters  a< 
ofilolon. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  urged  Oov. 
George  C.  Wallace  to  appeal  this  decision 
and  I  trust  that  Governors  of  all  South- 
em  States  will  Join  in  getting  this  deci- 
sion reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  MHiLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoeo  the  text  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, which  I  introduced,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  equal  rights  for  women. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Ricoao,  as  follows: 

S  J.  Ru.  138 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  equal 
nghts  for  women. 

RtaolvtA  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Congreaa  oMembled  (two-thirdt  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  Thai  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States: 

"Axiicxa — 

"Section  1.  Equality  of  rlghte  and  req>on- 
slblUtles  under  the  law  with  respect  to  op- 
portunities and  conditions  at  education  and 
employment  shall  not  be  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex.  Nor  shall  any  State  deny,  on  account  of 
sex.  the  equal  protection  of  Its  laws  to  any 
person  within  Its  Jurisdiction.  This  article 
shall  not  Impair  the  validity  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  which  Is 
eesentlal  to  enable  women  to  exercise  their 
rights  or  to  perform  their  responslbUltles  as 
homemakers  or  mothers. 

"Sxc.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions of  his  article. 

"Sxc.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
one  year  after  the  date  of  ratification." 


"JAP"  INSCORE,  OF  MOSCOW,  IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
25,  Idaho  lost  one  of  Its  most  colorful, 
prominent,  and  effective  political  figures, 
J.  R.  "Jap"  Inscore  of  Moscow.  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 

In  these  days  when  campaigns  are  run 
by  polls,  computers,  sloganeering,  and 
media,  Jap  Inscore  remained  an  authen- 


tic figure  in  the  world  of  politics.  To 
Jap,  politics  meant  people— their  prob- 
lems, their  needs,  their  dreams. 

Yet  Jap  lived  in  a  political  world,  and 
he  understood  power.  Don  Watkins,  a 
commentator  for  the  Intermountaln  Ob- 
server in  Boise,  summed  it  up  w^: 

Like  all  really  effective,  behUul-theHWMiw 
powers  In  politics,  Jap  was  unaasuinlng  and 
always  abided  by  the  rules.  His  word  was 
unquestioned.  He  understood  all  the  subtle- 
ties and  nuances  so  vital  In  the  brutal  po- 
litical world  of  gUnt  political  egos.  He 
worked  hard  at  his  avocation  day  in  and  day 
out  through  the  year.  He  was  always  helping 
the  "Uttle  guy"  in  the  party. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Don  Watkins'  article  from  the 
Observer,  two  news  articles,  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Lewlston  Morning  Trib- 
une be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  (Boise,  Idaho)  Intermountaln 
Observer,  July  81, 1971  ] 

So-LoMO.  Jap  II 

(By  Don  Watkins)  ' 

J.  R.  (Jap)  Inscore,  who  died  Sunday  in 
Moscow  at  68,  was  the  last  of  his  political 
breed  In  Idaho. 

He  was  an  old-fashioned  political  "boas" 
In  the  beet  sense  of  the  word.  Two  other 
practitioners  who  fell  In  this  category  were 
the  late  Tom  Boise  of  Lewlston,  a  Democrat 
as  was  Jap,  and  Lloyd  Adams,  a  Bexburg 
attorney  and  Republican. 

None  will  be  replaced.  Modem-day  politi- 
cal operatives  play  a  different  game  with 
different  rules  and  different  values.  Tliey 
are  media-oriented,  vote  manipulators.  Jap 
and  bis  counterparts  were  people-oriented. 

To  the  last,  though  falling  health  slowed 
his  mobility,  Jap's  political  acumen  was 
keen  as  ever. 

Right  up  to  last  year's  campaigns,  no 
Democratic  candidate  would  think  of  pass- 
ing through  northern  Idaho  without  paying 
a  vist  to  Jap.  Tbls  includes  Oov.  Cecil  D. 
Andnis,  who  this  week  said,  "He  was  more 
like  a  father  to  me  than  a  political  aUy." 
Nonetheless,  Andrus  Is  more  aware  than  any- 
one of  the  votes  Jap  delivered  not  only  in 
last  fall's  election,  but  also  In  the  1966 
gubernatorial  camptdgn. 

Another  close  friend  and  poUtlcal  associate 
is  former  U.S.  Congressman  Compton  L 
White,  who  conducted  Wednesday's  funeral 
services  for  Inscore. 

Not  only  candidates,  but  newsmen  and 
political  PR  guys  considered  Jap  a  reliable 
political  weather  vane.  His  astute  judg- 
ment and  uncluttered  mind  made  no  allow- 
ance for  fanclfulness.  He  was  realistic  and 
thoroughly  professional. 

A  total  abstainer  ("I've  drunk  your  abare 
and  mine"),  Jap  was  quick  to  pour  a  belt 
of  bourbon  for  a  visitor,  but  he  stuck  with 
copious  quantities  of  black  coffee  and  the 
solace  of  an  always-lit  pipe  while  he  talked 
pt^tlcs.  He  was  soft-spoken,  but  given  to 
cuss  words  picked  up  In  his  early  days  as  a 
logging  camp   worker. 

Like  all  really  effective  behlnd-the-soenes 
powers  In  politics,  Jap  was  unassuming  and 
always  abided  by  the  rules.  His  word  was 
unquestioned.  He  understood  all  of  the 
subtleties  and  nuances  so  vital  in  the  brutal 
world  of  giant  political  egoe.  He  worked  hard 
at  his  avocation  day  In  and  day  out  through 
the  year.  He  was  always  helping  the  "little 
people"  in  the  party. 

The  list  of  presidents,  senators,  congress- 
men, governors  and  leaser  officials  who 
counted  Ji^i  Inscore  as  a  friend  and  ally 
Is  a  long  one. 

I.  like  dozens  of  others  who  love  the  game 
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of  poUtlca,  will  mlas  those  long,  stimulating 
sessions  over  coffee  and  booae  in  the  hospita- 
ble kitchen  of  Jap  and  T4111an  Inscore. 

[Ptom  the  Lewlston    (Idaho)    Morning 

Tribune,  July  26,  1971] 

J.  R.  "Jap"  Imcoax  Dns  at  Moscow 

Moscow. — J.  R.  "Jap"  Inscore,  a  Demo- 
cratic party  leader  and  power  in  north  Idaho 
politics  for  some  36  years,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Sunday  at  6:30  ajn.  at  Orltman  Hos- 
pital where  he  was  admitted  Saturday  night. 
Be  was  66. 

Inscore,  Democratic  state  committeeman 
from  Latah  County,  was  the  acknowledged 
power  in  the  Central  Committee  in  recent 
years  and  previously  held  the  same  control 
m  Benewah  County. 

He  had  suffered  two  heart  attacks  In  recent 
years  and  had  been  in  ill  health  since. 

At  Boise,  Oov.  Cecil  D.  Andrus  said  he  felt 
"a  keen  personal  loss"  on  learning  of  In- 
score's  death.  "He  was  more  like  a  father 
than  a  political  aUy,"  the  Democratic  gover- 
nor said. 

Although  he  never  ran  for  public  oflloe,  In- 
score served  as  treasurer  of  the  Benewah 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee  from 
1940  to  1957.  He  became  active  in  the  party 
In  1935.  After  moving  to  Moscow  in  1957  be 
was  elected  state  committeeman  from  Latah 
County. 

Bom  Sept.  10,  1906,  at  Moimt  Airy,  N.C., 
Inscore  came  to  north  Idaho  with  his  parents 
when  he  was  9.  The  family  returned  to  North 
Carolina  for  a  short  time  and  returned  to 
Benewah  Coimty  when  he  was  12. 

Young  Inscore  went  to  work  as  a  flunkle  in 
a  logging  camp  at  Sanders  and  then  worked 
as  a  logger  and  In  sawmills  for  a  number 
of  years. 

In  1927  he  was  pilot  of  a  logging  boat  on 
the  Coliuabla  River  and  was  there  during  the 
time  Orand  Coulee  Dam  was  under  con- 
struction.  He  married  Lillian  Elliott  at  Spo- 
kane June  39,  1936.  Inscore  operated  several 
businesses  in  the  Tensed,  Woriey  and  Plum- 
mer  areas  of  Benewah  Coimty  for  the  next 
22  yean. 

In  1957  Inscore  moved  to  Moscow  where 
he  built  the  Hlllcrest  Motel  and  operated  it 
until  1966,  whan  he  retired  because  of  his 
health. 

Last  April  he  returned  to  business,  pur- 
chasing and  operating  the  Royal  Motor  Inn 
at  Moscow. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge 
at  Pliunmer  and  the  Elks  Lodge  at  St.  Maries. 

Survivors  Include  his  widow,  at  home;  a 
son,  David  A.  Inscore,  and  a  daughter,  Janet 
R.  Inscore,  both  of  Moscow;  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Sena  Inscore,  Tensed:  three  sisters,  Mrs.  An- 
ions (Ruth)  Nelson,  Tensed,  Mrs.  Bruce 
(Audrey)  Scott,  Spokane,  and  Mrs.  Lynn 
Haynes,  Enlda. 

The  funeral  will  be  Wednesday  at  10  ajn. 
at  Short's  Chapel.  Compton  I.  White  Jr., 
Clark  Pork,  former  Democratic  congressman 
from  Idaho's  First  District,  will  conduct  the 
service. 

PaUbearers  wlU  mdnde  Ondrus  and  State 
Sen.  John  Mix,  D-Moecow.  U.S.  Senator  Frank 
Church,  D-Idaho,  will  be  an  honorary  pall- 
bearer. 

Burial  will  be  at  TAoa,  Wash. 

[From   Lewlston    (Ida.)    Mbmlng   'mbtine, 

July  ».  1971] 

Statk's  DncocsATs  Pat  TkXBOTx  To  Lkwxbton 

AuA  Pabtt  SiaoNO  Mam 

(By  Bill  HaU) 

Moscow. — There  were  two  things  that  J.  R. 

"Jap"  Inscore  of  Mosoow  especially  loved — 

Democrats  and  the  sight  of  the  paitchwork 

Palouse  hills  spread  out  before  the  picture 

window  of  bis  spilt  level  home. 

Wednesday  some  of  the  most  prominent 
Democrats  in  Idaho — including  Oov.  Cecil  D. 
Andrus — ^joined  an  affeotlonaita  caravan  at 
Moaoow  for  an  hour's  drive  to  a  little  country 


cemetery  at  Takoa,  just  over  the  Idaho  Une 
into  Washington.  They  burled  Inaoore  there 
in  a  plot  looking  out  over  a  Palouse  pano- 
rama of  rolling  fields  of  ripe,  bconxe  grain 
and  patches  of  evergreen. 

Inaoore's  only  cfiiolal  title  vras  that  of 
Democratic  state  oommltteeman  from  I^ttah 
Coiuxty.  But  from  thait  baae  and  earUer  in  a 
similar  Benewah  Oounty  poaltlon — ^be  was 
one  of  the  movers  and  shapers  who  orga- 
nized and  campaigned  for  aoorea  of  Demo- 
cratic candidates.  He  died  8\mday  of  a  heart 
ailment  at  the  age  of  66.  And,  one  last  time- 
Wednesday,  the  party  faithful — many  of  tibam 
now  in  prominent  public  office — cams  to  pay 
their  raspeots.  i 

Andnia,  who  described  Inaoora  as  "more 
like  a  father  than  a  political  i^,"  was  a 
pallbearer.  The  other  five  pallbearers  were 
Oordon  Law  of  Moaoow,  former  Latah  Oounty 
Democratic  chairman:  State  Sen.  John  Mix 
of  Mosoow;  Daniel  Fllklngton,  immediate 
past  Latah  County  chalnnan  and  now  state 
purchasing  agent  under  Anxfros;  plus  fnends 
DenntB  Sumner  and  Boy  L.  Simons  of 
Moaoow. 

Also  present  were  Idaho  Atty.  Oen.  Anttiony 
Park.  Idaho  State  Supt.  D.  F.  Kngelklng,  State 
Treasurer  Mar  jorle  Ruth  Moon,  all  of  Boise, 
and  William  Brauner  of  Caldwell,  the  un- 
successful D«nocratlo  candidate  for  First 
Distrlot  Oongress  Ifi  the  last  election. 

BONOBAXT  PALLBXAaXXS    . 

T^e  honorary  paUbears  Included,  former 
Oov.  Charles  Ooeeett  of  Boise;  Joe  McCarter 
of  Oorral,  state  Democratic  chairman;  E.  T. 
Watws,  Immediate  past  state  Democratic 
ohalrman;  Hairy  Wall  of  Lewlston.  immwllate 
past  Denxwratic  natVwial  committeeman; 
Oalvln  Wright  of  Boise,  the  1960  Democratic 
oaivrtlrtat.e  for  governor  and  currently  Idaho 
director  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service: 
former  Latah  County  Sheriff  R.  C.  Lange; 
former  State  Sen.  Joe  Oarry  of  Tensed:  John 
Bender  of  Bo4se,  state  commissioner  of  law 
enforcement;  Iknast  Oaffney  at  Plummer,  a 
former  legislator  and  former  member  of  the 
State  Highway  Board;  Dr.  A.  B.  MoOabe,  St. 
Marlea;  OecU  Lovel,  Moaoow,  and  Ootty 
Lowry,  Boise. 

Idaho  Democratic  Sen.  Frank  Church  and 
Boise  attorney  Carl  Bvtrke,  who  managed 
three  statewide  campaigns  for  Church,  also 
were  honorary  pallbearers,  but  unaMe  to 
attend.  Chxircb  sent  in  his  place  his  Boise 
office  assistant,  Mrs.  Clareene  Wharry. 

■XPTTBLICAIf 

One  prominent  Republican  was  present, 
Eldon  W.  "Dick"  Smith  of  Rexburg,  former 
state  senator,  former  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  a  former  candidate 
for  Second  District  Congress  and  the  gov- 
emorahlp,  fiew  to  Moscow  for  the  funeral. 
"I  liked  Jap,"  he  explained.  Former  First 
Dq;>uty  District  Democratic  Congressman 
Compton  I.  White  Jr.  of  CI  arks  Fork  delivered 
the  etUogy  dtulng  services  at  Short's  Funeral 
Chapel  at  Moscow.  He  explained  that  Inscore 
had  heard  him  do  the  same  thing  at  an 
earUer  funeral  and  requested  that  the  former 
congressman  also  speak  for  him. 

White  mentioned  Insoore's  special  atten- 
tion to  young  politicians  trying  to  get  elected 
on  small  budgets.  He  said  that  when  he 
fiiat  ran  for  public  office,  be  would  find  a 
$100  bill  In  his  pocket  every  time  he  left 
Insoore's  home. 

"I  dont  know  how  it  got  there,"  VThlte 
said,  "but  that  was  a  lot  of  money  and  it 
vrould  buy  enough  gas  for  a  few  more  days 
of  campaigning. 

White  said  that  Inscore  worked  and  pleaded 
for  projects  in  the  area  from  Coeur  d'Alene 
to  Lewlston,  "but  never  asked  a  personal 
favor." 

White  described  Inscore  as  a  kind  man, 
noting  that  he  once  overheard  him  scolding 
his  dog.  Rusty,  for  mlrtwhavlng  by  threaten- 
ing to  ui^lug  the  dog's  beating  pad. 

The  former  congressman  mused  that  "If 


there  is  a  political  situation  that  can  devdop 
where  he  is  now,  he's  going  to  be  right  in 
the  middle  of  It."  Dr.  Stanley  Thomas,  direc- 
tor of  the  oampoa  Christian  Cviter  at  the 
University  of  Idaho,  told  the  gatbeilnf  at  the 
funeral  chapel  that,  "in  a  democracy,  polities 
is  the  llfeblood  of  the  country  .  .  .  and  Jap 
Inscore  was  a  basic  cog  In  the  vrheel  that 
helps  our  democracy  run." 

White  put  it  another  way:  "No  man  ever 
loved  a  country  more." 

After  the  graveside  services,  Inscore's 
friends  gathered  at  his  home,  with  its  view 
of  the  rolling  Palo\ise  h*"*  and  with  the 
American  flag  flying  from  the  porch  railing 
where  he  used  to  raise  It  evory  day. 

(Prom  the  Lewlston  Morning  Tribune, 

Lewlston,  Idaho,  Editorial,  July  26,  1971.] 

J.  R.  iNscois:  Always  In  Oontbol 

The  coffee  pot  was  almost  always  perking 
in  the  Moscow  kitchen  of  J.  R.  Inscore,  the 
Democratic  p«u-ty's  most  powerful  leader  In 
that  section  of  Idaho.  And  the  coffee  talk 
seldom  varied  from  politics,  for  that  was  Jap 
Inscore's  passion. 

Jap  Inscore,  who  died  yesterday,  used  his 
political  power  qviletly  on  the  surface  and,  as 
his  health  failed,  not  as  aggreealvely  as  he 
would  have  liked.  But  Democrats  in  Latah 
County,  where  he  controlled  the  central  com- 
mittee for  years,  and  In  Benewah  County, 
where  he  vras  a  legend  of  patronage,  always 
felt  his  presence.  Even  when  thwe  was  an 
intra-party  rift,  his  detractors  had  to 
acknovrtedge  that  Jap  was  In  control. 

DenKxsrats  in  office  at  Boise  and  Waahlng- 
ton,  D.C.,  seldom  pasMd  through  Moaoow 
without  making  the  Inaoore  c<^ee  stop.  They 
came  not  only  to  seek  his  advice  and  to  test 
the  polltioal  wind  In  his  realm,  but  to 
rechvge  their  own  poUtloal  juices  when  the 
campaign  wasn't  going  too  weU.  For  in  his 
preeenoe  the  candidate  always  found  enoxigh 
optimism  to  make  the  serious  game  of  poli- 
tics seem  worthwhile. 

It  was  at  the  height  of  a  wamp^tgw  when 
the  light  would  bum  long  into  the  night  in 
the  Inscore  kltohen.  When  the  Inaoore  pas- 
sion was  most  intensely  felt,  and  the 
Democratic  party  appeared  Invincible  and 
eternal. — J.O. 


THE  NEED  FOR  EQUITT— WAGE 
BOARD   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today, 
as  I  have  many  times  in  the  past,  to  ask 
equity  and  justice  for  the  675,000  wage 
grade  employees  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  for  a  measure  of 
relief  for  the  nonappropriated  fund  em- 
ployees working  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

HJl.  9092,  a  bill  to  provide  such  an 
equitable  system  for  fixing  and  adjusting 
the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees of  the  Government,  provides 
many  of  the  sorely  needed  answers  to  the 
problems  of  the  wage  bcMU'd  wozters  in 
this  State  and  the  Nation. 

Senators  will  recall  that  during  the 
last  session,  the  Congress  enacted  HH. 
17809,  a  similar  bill  which  was  a  compro- 
mise reached  in  Conference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  President  vetoed  the  bin. 

The  difficulties  endured  by  the  wage 
board  workers  In  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  as  well  as  throughout  the  entire 
Nation  have  ronained  imresolved  too 
long. 

The  ability  of  the  wage  board  worker 
to  effect  his  wsiges  and  working  condi- 
tions is  sorely  limited.  These  workers 
also  suffer  from  the  same  inflation.  Job 
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Inaecurity.  and  spiiaUng  prices  as  In 
other  segments  of  the  economy. 

I  do  not  believe  Concress  by  ddaying 
action  on  wage  board  reform  legislaUon. 
sbould  allow  the  wage  board  worker  to 
become  a  sacrlflce  to  the  adminlstra- 
tloa's  Ineffective  effort  to  control 
inflation. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  would  move  HJl.  9092  to  the 
Senate  floor  for  our  consideration  in  the 
fall 

The  often  forgotten  wage  board  em- 
ployee has  waited  long  enough  for  long 
overdue  improvements  in  the  system 
used  for  setting  his  wages. 


EMERGENCY  ElilPLOYMENT  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sim- 
ply want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  what  I  believe  is  the  direct 
violation  of  the  authorizing  lecdslatlon 
under  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  guidelines 
for  the  distribution  of  the  funds  for  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act. 

I  thbik  I  should  begin  by  noting  that 
the  administration  pronouncements  on 
behalf  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  since  its  passage  'Contrast  sharply 
with  Its  refusal  to  endorse  the  measure 
before  it  had  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

The  Naticm's  unemployment  hovered 
at  the  6-percent  mark  for  near^  the 
first  8  months  of  this  year.  Today,  it 
rose  once  more  from  5.6  percent  to  5.8 
percent  and  the  administration  has 
claimed  a  victory.  In  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts,  industrial  unemplojrment 
is  at  its  highest  point  since  the  end  of  the 
depreesioD  in  1940  with  a  total  of  184.600 
out  of  work. 

Yet  throu^wut  this  session,  the  ad- 
ministration testified  time  and  agidn  in 
the  Senate  and  In  the  House  that  it  op- 
posed the  emergency  legislation  which 
I  and  other  Senators  had  Introduced  to 
provide  public  service  Jobs  for  the  un- 
employed. The  Secretary  of  lAbor  testi- 
fied In  person  at  the  first  hearing  of  The 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
Sid)commlttee  that  the  President  would 
In  all  likelihood  veto  such  a  bill. 

That  Is  the  background  of  this  ad- 
ministration's attitude  toward  aiding  the 
more  than  5.3  million  persons  who  are 
out  of  work.  That  is  the  backgroimd  of 
this  administration's  attitude  toward  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  Only  after 
the  bill  had  passed  both  Hoiises  of  Con- 
gress and  was  in  Congress  did  the  ad- 
ministration annoimce  that  it  would  not 
veto  the  measure. 

Now  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  issued 
regulations  and  guidelines  which  may 
exceed  his  authority. 

The  law  spedflcally  Includes  among 
eligible  applicants  "units  of  Federal, 
State,  and  general  local  government." 
Yet,  the  Secretary  has  violated  that 
mandate  by  announcing  his  intention  to 
deny  the  status  of  eligible  applicants  to 
any  dty  with  less  than  a  population  of 
75,000.  And  he  has  further  opted  to  prej- 
udioe  the  interests  of  small  towns  by 
rejecting  even  the  possibility  that  a  con- 
sortium of  small  towns  might  apply  as 
a  single  sponsor. 


Z  find  it  hard  to  understand  the  Secre- 
tary's ratkmale  for  denying  even  this 
(Vtion  to  small  towns  and  Z  find  it  even 
more  difficult  to  imderstand  how  Public 
Law  54  gives  him  such  an  option. 

However,  the  lateness  of  the  session 
and  the  dire  need  to  get  some  funds  out 
to  the  unemployed  means  that  there  will 
be  no  time  for  a  conference.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  have  decided  not  to  o&ex  any 
amendment  to  this  legislation  but  to  in- 
dicate my  strong  feeling  Uiat  the  an- 
nounced Intentions  of  the  Secretary  un- 
wisely and  in  an  imauthorized  manner 
prejudice  the  interest  of  local  communi- 
ties. I  would  hope  that  he  would  open 
the  eligibility  status  to  all  dtles  that  meet 
the  other  requirements  of  the  law. 


THE  PUBLIC  HOUSINO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  com- 
munities, large  and  small,  are  growing 
more  and  more  concerned  by  a  recent 
slowdown  in  activity  by  HUD's  public 
housing  pix^ram. 

At  this  time  500,000  units  have  been 
applied  for  under  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram but  no  final  action  has  been  taken 
on  any  of  theee  applicatioDs. 

Long-standing  delay  in  construction 
of  badly  needed  units  can  be  attributed 
primarily  to  the  lack  of  funds  which  the 
administration  has  made  available  for 
this  program. 

But  the  recent  slowdown  appears  to  be 
related  to  a  number  of  administrative 
factors  such  as  the  establishment  of  the 
HUD  area  ofllces,  the  freeze  on  available 
devetopment  funds,  circulfiir  A-05  which 
requires  clearance  of  all  housing  develop- 
ment to  conform  with  comprehensive 
planning  and  a  lade  of  personnel  devoted 
to  public  housing  production  within  the 
Department  of  Honrtng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

"Wi^t  ctMnmunity  offlclals — and  the 
poor — ^have  been  remarkably  patioit 
through  all  the  delays  resulting  from  the 
lack  of  fxmds  and  staff,  they  certainly 
do  not  wtmt  needless  redtape  to  take  up 
Uie  scarce  resources  which  are  available. 

And  undoubtedly  the  overburdened 
taxpayer  does  not  want  to  see  his  money 
wasted  on  a  needless  shuffling  of  papers. 

Unfortunately,  a  new  dedsion  tor  HUD 
would  recall  all  current  public  housing 
applications  where  a  site  has  not  been 
approved  in  accordance  with  the  hous- 
ing site  guidelines. 

In  many  large  metropolitan  areas, 
housing  site  guidelines  are  necessary  to 
ensure  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  community. 

But  for  many  smaller  communities 
these  guidelines  do  not  apply  at  an.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newly  announced  HUD 
decisions,  however,  both  smaU  and  large 
cities  must  resubmit  their  applications. 

For  local  housing  oflicialB,  this  Is  an 
unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  money. 
For  HUD.  it  will  mean  more  obstacles 
before  any  housing  can  be  built. 

In  applications  where  the  new  site 
criteria  is  necessary  I  think  there  should 
be  ways  to  include  such  without  return- 
ing all  an>lications  to  the  local  com- 
munities. The  housing  autbortttas  could 
be  asked  to  supply  an  addendum  to  the 
original  application  or  else  this  oould 


be  taken  care  of  when  HUD  revlewB  the 
site  that  has  been  selected. 

Senator  PaozMoi.  Senator  Williams, 
Senator  Cramston,  and  I  have  written  to 
HUD  about  all  of  these  matters.  We 
think  its  important  that  public  housing 
apjdicaticms  be  moved  along  as  quickly 
and  effldently  as  possible.  Toward  this 
end.  we  have  asked  that  HUD  consider 
the  development  of  a  s^^arate.  less  com- 
plicated review  process  for  small,  non- 
metropolitan  housing  authorities. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues  in  the  Senate,  our  letter  to  HUD 
which  fully  describes  these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

VB.  Skkats, 
WOMhington,  D.O.,  Augtut  8. 1971. 

Hon.  BUUBHX  A.  QT7U.KIX3Z, 

Asiiatant  Secretary  for  Mortgage  Credit, 
FHA  Commlsaixmer,  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Vr})an  Development,  BUD  Bidfat- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

DsAs  Ms.  Quixxdob:  Wltbln  the  last  ttm 
weeks  we  have  beoome  Increasingly  disturbed 
about  what  iqipean  to  be  "slowlng-down" 
In  the  production  activity  In  the  public 
hoxislng  program.  Our  constituents  report 
to  us  that  badly-needed  construction  for 
low  Income  famillea  Is  Just  not  moving  as  It 
should.  This  report  oomaa  trom  both  large 
and  amaU  communities. 

The  causes  for  this  "slowlng-down"  appear 
to  be  related  to  the  establlabment  of  the 
HUD  area  offloee,  the  freeae  on  available  de- 
velopment funds,  the  Issuance  of  the  A-M 
circular  requiring  clearance  of  aU  housing 
devek^Knent  for  conformance  with  oompre- 
henslve  planning — and  most  recently,  the 
recall  by  HUD  of  all  public  housing  appli- 
cations where  a  site  has  not  been  approved 
to  review  them  for  conformance  with  the 
new  housing  tfte  guidelines.  Also,  we  note  m 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  Bomney  In  the 
House  of  Bepresentatlves  last  week  and  be- 
fore the  Senate  Hearing  and  Urban  Affaln 
Snboommtttee  this  week,  the  statement  that 
a  major  reason  for  not  moving  faster  on 
public  housing  production  Is  the  lack  of 
sufficient  HUD  personnel  In  the  public  hous- 
ing production  area. 

We  would  like  to  eipreas  to  you  our  seri- 
ous concern  about  any  slow  down  In  public 
housing  production  activity.  In  particular, 
we  wotUd  like  to  have  yo\ir  appraisal  rela- 
tive to  the  new  site  reviews,  as  to  how  much 
time  such  reviews  will  take;  and  what  a  local 
housing  authority  can  anticipate  In  terms 
at  a  time  schedule.  We  would  like  your 
judgment  as  to  whether  a  separate,  and 
perhaps  less  complicated  site  review  prooea 
might  be  Instituted  tat  small  oommunltlsB 
In  non-metropolitan  areas. 

We  would  greatiy  appreciate  a  response  to 
us: 

First,  your  Judgment  as  to  an  adequate 
level  of  HUD  personnel  In  the  public  hous- 
ing production  area,  and  your  general  Judg- 
ment as  to  how  fast  the  Department  can 
move  to  ImplMnent  the  backlog  of  pubUc 
housing  production  demand. 

Second,  your  Judgment  as  to  the  time 
which  will  be  required  to  complete  a  site 
review  for  a  local  housing  authority;  and 
whether  It  might  be  feasible  to  develop  a 
separate,  leas  complicated  review  process  for 
small,  nonmetropoUtan  housing  authorities. 

We  will  look  forward  to  your  early  response 
on  these  matters. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Waltxb  p.  Mondalk. 

KUM   CSANSrON, 

WnxiAv  Paozicnx, 
HAismoH  A.  WnxiAMS, 

US.  Senaton. 


NDEA  TITLE  VI  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
AND  AREA  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  EAGL£nx>N.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  S.  659  authorizes  the  con- 
tinuation of  an  educational  program  of 
great  interest  to  me  and  of  great  value 
to  the  Nation— the  NDEA  title  VI  for- 
eign language  and  area  studies  program. 
President  Nixcai's  recent  announc^nent 
of  efforts  to  normalize  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  illustrattve 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
facing  an  era  of  Increased  involvement 
with  other  world  areas,  not  only  in  terms 
of  foreign  affairs  concerns,  but  In  many 
of  our  basic  activities  as  a  nation — trade, 
education,  sdence,  business,  cultural  ac- 
tivities, and  so  forth.  The  United  States 
must  be  prepared  for  this  era  by  devel- 
oping an  adequate  supply  of  highly 
trained  foreign  language  and  area 
studies  scholars  who  can  assist  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  and  profes- 
sional sectors  in  their  international  r(des 
and  activities.  Equally  important,  a 
larger  number  of  teachers  and  students 
at  all  levels,  but  especially  at  the  imder- 
graduate  level,  must  be  provided  im- 
proved instruction  in  foreign  area  studies 
to  become  an  informed  and  literate 
citizenry  in  world  affairs. 

The  title  VI  program  has  been  the 
most  significant  and  cataljrtic  element 
in  the  advances  the  United  States  has 
made  in  acquiring  such  foreign  language 
and  area  studies  expertise.  The  training 
of  our  limited  numbers  of  experts  in 
areas  of  critical  Importance  to  the 
country,  such  as  Eastern  Europe,  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  Asian  areas,  has  been 
largely  effected  through  the  NDEA  title 
VI  program. 

However,  the  country's  needs  in  the  in- 
ternational studies  field  are  growing 
beyond  this  highly  specialized  cadre.  In- 
stitutions that  are  concerned  with  the 
production  and  training  of  teachers  and 
professionals  in  fields  other  than  inter- 
national studies  need  access  to  foreign 
language  and  area  studies  resources. 
These  are  often  the  smaller,  undergradu- 
ate liberal  arts  Institutions  which  can- 
not compete  for  the  specialized  funding 
of  the  traditional  NDEA  title  VI 
program. 

The  need  to  apply  international  per- 
spective to  American  educational  cur- 
riculum as  a  whole,  at  all  levels,  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear.  The  educa- 
tion and  study  of  minorities  and  subcul- 
ture groups  is  a  problem  that  is  not 
unique  to  the  United  States.  Much  could 
be  learned  fay  api^ylng  a  cross-cultural 
approach  to  a  number  of  educational 
problems  and  issues.  The  need  for  inter- 
national cooperation  on  major  problems 
like  the  pollution  of  the  oceans  and  the 
air,  neither  of  which  belong  to  any  one 
nation,  seems  evident.  What  we  could 
learn  from  foreign  education  systems, 
urban  planners,  and  health  planners 
could  be  of  great  value  to  U.S.  profes- 
sionals In  these  fields,  as  wdl  as  elimi- 
nating the  duplication  of  work  and 
research. 

The  development  of  foreign  language 
and  area  studies  and  International 
studies  at  the  tmdergraduate  level  may 
provide  these  future  professionals — the 
lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  and  business- 
oxvn iBoe— Part  as 


men — ^with  perhaps  the  only  opportuni- 
ties they  will  have  for  training  in.  or 
exposure  to,  a  foreign  culture. 

The  need,  therefore,  is  twofold,  and 
S.  659  does  address  this  need:  First,  to 
develop  the  highly  trained  and  special- 
ized cadre  oi  foreign  language  and  area 
studies  scholars  who  serve  the  Nation  and 
Government  agendes  by  carrying  out  in- 
valuable and  critical  research  on  foreign 
areas  of  the  world;  and  two,  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  foreign  language 
and  area  studies  and  international 
studies  resources  at  a  number  of  other 
areas  of  concern  in  the  UJ3.  educational 
system — primarily  in  the  imdergradu- 
ate  and  teacher-training  areas. 

Support  in  S.  659  given  to  the  under- 
graduate component  of  this  program  wUl 
enable  a  number  of  smaller,  liberal  arts 
lnstitutl(ms  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  these  resoiuxes  and  training 
capablUtles.  Tliese  are  the  Institutions 
that  produce  a  large  number  of  the  Na- 
tion's future  teachers.  Government 
agency  employees  and  businessmen. 

In  addition,  support  of  undergraduate 
level  activities  will  serve  to  strengthen 
graduate  level  training  in  the  foreign 
area  and  international  studies  Add.  It 
will  give  undergraduates  an  opportimlty 
to  begin  their  training  and  to  become 
involved  in  the  field  at  an  earlier  stage. 
They  will  be  more  adequately  prepared 
for  possible  future  graduate  level  train- 
ing since  it  takes  a  number  of  years 
simply  to  acquire  sufficient  competence 
in  Uie  several  languages  usually  required 
for  the  study  of  one  world  aiea. 

Washington  University  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Is  c»ie  of  the  rdatively  few  Institu- 
tions which  has  received  funds  for  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  activities 
in  this  field.  It  has  been  a  leader  in 
educating  specialists  at  the  Language 
and  Area  Studies  Center  for  Chinese 
and  Japanese  Studies,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Stanley  Specter,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  distinguished  Asian  schol- 
ars. However,  Washtngton  University  has 
also  provided  undei^raduates  with 
fimdamental  training  in  theee  and  other 
areas  of  foreign  studies,  and  has  worked 
extensively  with  other  educattcmal  insti- 
tutions and  with  world  affairs  groups  in 
the  St.  Louis  area.  It  aptly  demonstrates 
the  value  of  a  broader  title  VI  program 
as  envisioned  by  S.  659. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  we  seek 
greater  intematicoial  understanding  and 
when  the  interdependence  of  so  many 
aspects  of  life  ranging  from  commerce 
to  the  very  air  we  breathe  is  becoming 
increasingly  evident,  the  vital  program 
embodied  in  NDEA  title  VI  needs  to  be 
given  more  financial  and  legislative  sup- 
port. I  believe  S.  659  is  well  designed  to 
accomplish  that  end. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  DRUG  ABUSE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
^icouraglng  to  note  that  the  great  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse  and  addiction  is  re- 
ceiving increased  attention  throughout 
our  Nation.  Solutions  to  this  haunting 
dilemma  are  more  apt  to  be  found  when 
more  and  more  people  are  better  in- 
formed. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  a  major  news- 


paper in  my  home  State,  the  Greenville, 
S.C,  News,  published  a  special  section 
dealing  wiUi  the  drug  problem. 

The  section  opens  with  a  nine-chapter 
introduction  and  an  indepth  analysis 
written  by  Alton  Blakeslee,  the  Assod- 
ated  Press  science  editor.  It  is  followed 
by  artldes  written  by  Douglas  Mauldin, 
of  the  Greenville  News  Columbia  Bu- 
reau; Aubrey  Bowie,  the  Greenville  News 
editorial  writer;  Jack  Norris,  news  staff 
writer;  Dr.  J.  F.  Hall,  superintendent  of 
the  GreeenvUIe  County  School  District; 
Margaret  Williams,  staff  writer;  and 
Stan  Shealy,  the  Greenville  News  Green- 
wood Bureau. 

Mr.  President,  this  material  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Greenville  News  of  July  30. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 
What  Tou  Cam  Do  Aboxtt  Danoxbous  Drugs 

CHAPTIB  1.  DBUO  SCSNX  COMTIW  USM  TO  CHANOB 

(Once  In  a  smaU  town  in  Europe,  It  Is 
said,  a  man  told  an  untruth  about  a  friend. 
He  was  repeating  some  slsnderous  gossip, 
which  acquired  more  credence  because  he 
learned  the  gossip  was  untrue,  and  was  re- 
peating It.  Then  the  man  went  to  his  friend 
and  apologized  and  asked,  "How  can  I  make 
amends?"  And  his  friend,  whose  reputatl(» 
and  business  had  been  grievously  Injured, 
said:  "Suppoee  you  took  a  goose  and  pulled 
out  all  Its  feathers,  and  then  let  the  wind 
carry  away  the  feathers.  Then,  suppose  you 
searched  to  find  every  single  feather,  and 
put  each  back  exactly  where  It  had  been. 
Then,  you  would  have  made  MwnH« — ^ 
fable,  cited  by  Kllen  Afterman,  deputy  direc- 
tor. Division  of  Community  Organisation, 
minols  State  Drug  Abuse  Program,  ooncem- 
Ing  what  Irreparable  harm  can  be  done  to 
youths  If  officials  and  adults  teU  either  more 
or  less  than  the  truth  about  dangerous 
drugs.) 

(A  phy^clan,  treating  an  18-year-cdd  girl 
for  hepatitis,  a  liver  infection,  and  for  a  skin 
abscess,  both  caused  by  infection  from  a 
needle  with  which  she  had  been  shooting 
"speed,"  inquired:  "Didnt  anybody  teU  you 
this  stuff  was  no  good?"  And  she  r^Ued. 
"Yes,  but  they  tcdd  me  so  much  other  gar- 
bage, who's  gc^ng  to  beUeve  it?" 

(By  Alton  Blakeslee,  AsHoclated  Press  sdanoe 
editor) 

It  came  along  like  an  ezptosion — this 
spreading  use  and  abuse  of  drugs  that  affect 
the  human  mind. 

Suddenly,  a  few  years  ago,  there  rose  a 
seeming  popular  rage  among  young  people  to 
smoke  marijuana  or  "pot,"  to  take  "tripe" 
with  LSD,  to  shoot  "q>eed"  and  heroin,  to 
go  on  mental  voyages  with  dnigs  named 
mescaline  and  peyote,  and  to  "pop"  pep 
pills,  or  to  take  "downers." 

Pu^ed  parents,  some  frightened  also,  be- 
came confronted  with  a  totally  strange  "drug 
scene."  A  few  reacted  hysterlcaUy;  others 
sought  to  understand  the  appeal  of  mlnd- 
influenclng  drugs  and  to  combat  its  dangers. 

The  drug  scene  continues,  and  continues 
to  change. 

Use  of  marijuana  is  still  increasing.  At- 
titudes toward  it  are  changing,  as  Indicated 
by  a  trend  to  reduce  legal  penalties  for  using 
It. 

But — ominously — ^use  of  heroin,  wbl«di  can 
be  really  bad  news.  Is  increasing,  Including 
among  high  school  and  even  some  grammar 
school  students.  Each  year  hundreds  of 
American  teen-agers  are  dying  from  over- 
doses of  heroin. 

Heroin  has  moved  to  the  suburbs.  And  the 
drug  culture  has  spread  to  rural  areas. 
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TtM  real  drug  •oane  IhtoItw  milltonw  of 
Americans,  not  Ju*t  youths  taking  hal- 
lucinogenic druga,  but  also  adults  wbo  ai« 
abusing  alcobcd  and  tobacco  and  sleeping 
and  pep-pQls  and  tranqulllaers  to  get 
tbrough  ttaelr  day.  The  line  of  difference  be- 
tireen  abuse  of  one  chemical  or  another  can 
be  yery  thin  Indeed. 

It  also  Involves  thousands  of  young  people 
wbo  are  In  or  recently  out  of  Jail  for  having 
possessed  or  perhaps  having  pushed  urugs, 
mainly  marijuana,  which  they  may  have 
rightly  or  wrraigly  considered  to  be  safe  and 
acceptable. 

On  the  positive  ilde:  Now  there  Is  much 
that  parents  and  teachers  and  concerned 
communities  can  do  to  deal  with  tbe  chal- 
lenge of  dangerous  drugs,  and  to  sucoco' 
youthful  drug  casualties.  This  contrasts  with 
the  band-wringing  of  a  few  years  back  when 
adults  felt  helpless,  or  made  panicky  Jvui^)% 
for  quick  solutions.  Youths  are  helping  each 
other,  through  "hot  lines"  and  rap  (talk) 
sessions,  and  community  programs  are  stress- 
ing prevention  and  treatment  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

This  Associated  Press  stirvey  sought  advice 
from  authorities  as  to  what  can  or  should 
be  done  concerning  dangeroxis  drugs,  par- 
ticularly concerning  some  main  questloDs: 

Bow  can  you  steer  children  away  from 
dangerous  drugs;  how  can  you  tell  If  some- 
one Is  smoking  marijuana  or  using  other 
drugs;  why  did  tbe  great  tum-on  with  drugs 
come  along  anyhow;  Just  what  are  the  dif- 
ferent drugs:  should  marijuana  or  other 
drugs  be  legalised? 

And  they  offer  some  advice,  such  as: 

Scare  techniques  usually  don't  work.  .  .  . 
Parents  get  Innocently  into  trouble  If  they 
Insist  marijuana  Is  a  narcotic  (which  It 
Isnt)  becaiise  then  children  tend  not  to 
believe  anything  they  say.  .  .  .  Many  young 
people  don't  know  as  much  as  they  think 
they  do  about  different  drugs,  especially 
heroin.  .  .  .  Smoking  pot  is  not  an  Inevitable 
first  step  to  shooting  heroin.  .  .  .  nor  Is  pot 
all  so  innocent   as  often  depleted.  .  .  . 

To  meet  the  drug  challenge,  those  daeest 
to  the  drug  problem  suggest: 

Learn  tbe  facts  about  drugs  .  .  .  listen  to 
what  your  children  and  other  youths  are 
really  saying  .  .  .  keep  your  cool  .  .  .  leam 
about  ooauntinlty  resources  .  .  .  get  Involved 
.  .  .  don't  fib  about  drugs  to  make  them  out 
worse  or  better  than  they  are  .  .  . 
look  upon  drug  use  and  abuse  as  a 
symptom  and  not  the  cause  of  sane  trouble 
In  our  society. 

CHAPm    S.    ROW   BIO    18   TKX    OBTTO    SCKIfB? 

They  call  it  "horse"  and  "smaek"  and  the 
'Big  H"  and  by  other  names. 

It  la  heroin,  a  derivative  of  opium.  And  Its 
use  and  abuse  are  spreading  now,  even  Into 
grammar  school.  It  Is  addictive.  It  Is  Illegal 
and  expensive,  costing  $6  to  $60  or  more  a  day 
to  buy,  and  crime  or  prostitution  are  main 
sources  to  supply  the  money.  It  produces  a 
feeling  of  sleepy  contentment,  until  that 
wears  off  and  the  physical  need  arlsee  to  have 
It  again. 

Speaking  frankly,  authorities  say  they  can 
only  make  guesses  about  the  extent  of  abuse 
of  various  drugs — there  simply  are  not  ac- 
curate figures  on  such  illegal  activity. 

But  they  can  point  to  trends.  One  Is  that 
What  becomes  popular  in  college  soon  drifts 
down  to  high  schools,  and  even  into  grammar 
schools  where  the  very  young  may  adopt  a 
drug  which  the  college  students  surrendered 
as  being  too  dangerous — that  word  didn't 
come  down  yet  along  with  the  drug. 

Other  trends:  Increasing  drug  abuse,  as 
with  alcohol,  pep  pills,  barbiturates,  and 
marijiiana.  In  Industry.  And  a  not  Inslgnlfl- 
cant  number  of  housewives  take  heroin,  at 
least  in  parte  ot  thle  country,  and  more  an 
"diet  freaks"  abusing  the  amphetamines  or 
pep  pills  to  duU  their  ■n>*tlte  for  food. 

Here  are  some  astUnates  of  use  of  different 
drugs: 


Heroin:  Perhape  300,000  Americans  are  now 
using  It.  possibly  100,000  of  them  In  New 
York  City  alone,  "but  the  figures  could  be 
higher,"  says  John  Flnlator,  deputy  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  NarooUos  and  Dangerous 
Drugs.  "We  are  seeing  heroin  all  over.  In 
aflluent  suburbs  and  In  high  schools.  Kids 
still  are  very  much  ignorant  about  Its  dangers, 
like  Its  addictive  quaUty." 

Marijuana:  A  survey  conducted  for  tbe 
Wat.U>nol  Institute  of  Mental  Health  shows 
almost  one-third  of  college  students  had 
tried  pot,  wHh  some  14  percent  using  it  regu- 
larly. Another  estlnuU«  Is  that  13  million  to 
!10  million  Americans  have  tried  marijuana  at 
least  once.  The  World  Health  Organization 
estlnutes  that  more  than  200  million  people 
around  the  world  use  marlJtuuM  regularly. 

Marijuana  is  used  by  medical  school  stu- 
dents and  by  servicemen  In  Vietnam,  where 
heroin  also  Is  Indulged,  say  varloiu  reports. 
These  drugs  are  said  to  be  \ised  on  off-duty 
hours,  not  under  combat  situations. 

USD:  Less  use  now  on  college  campuses; 
more  apparently  than  a  coi4>le  of  years  ago 
In  high  schools,  or  even  among  younger  stu- 
dents. 

Barbiturates:  Abuse  reaching  down  more 
Into  grammar  school. 

Amphetamines:  Widely  abused,  by  adults 
and  children.  Some  reports  aay  "speed"  or 
methamphetamlne,  a  powerful  drug,  la  a 
big  problem. 

There  are  some  telltale  signs  when  drugs 
are  being  used  or  abused.  But  authorities 
warn  against  anyone  making  himself  a  self- 
af^Ktlnted,  suspicious  detective,  since  tbe 
same  physical  signs  can  also  be  produced  by 
Ulness  or  by  medicines  properly  prescribed. 

One  sign  is  a  break  in  the  usual  pattern  of 
a  person's  life,  but  again  this  could  stem 
from  other  reasons  such  as  the  d^reeslve 
fetilngs  of  adolescent  years.  Reddened  eyes 
could  indicate  use  of  pot — or  the  eye  Infec- 
tion conjunctivitis. 

Pep  puis  can  make  a  person  highly  active 
aad  gay — so  can  some  good  news.  Barbituates 
may  make  tbe  user  appear  drunk  or  more  re- 
laxed, good-humored.  Heroin  users  often  ap- 
pear sleepy,  lethargic. 

But  do  not  make  yourself  a  snoop,  attrib- 
uting any  of  these  physloal  signs  to  "drugs" 
before  excluding  other  reeeone— don't  jump 
to  easy  conclusions. 

CBApna  a.  ncpoBrairr  facts  saoTrr  DBUoa 

Wise  parents  should  lead  from  strength  of 
fact  and  knowledge  In  discussing  druga  in- 
telligently and  effectively  with  their  children. 

To  do  so,  they  must  know  what  the  various 
mlnd-lnfluencing  drugs  are,  how  they  differ 
from  one  another,  what  each  kind  of  drug 
does  or  doesnt  do.  Young  people  have  raced 
far  ahead  of  most  parents  in  acquiring  a  lore 
of  basic  Information,  although  many  of  them 
also  have  serious  gaps  In  their  information. 

This  STirvey  is  concerned  with  four  main 
olasnoa  of  drugs — those  that  produce  halluci- 
nations; the  stimulant  drugs;  the  depressant 
druga,  and  narcotics. 

Marijuana:  As  generaUy  used  In  this  coun- 
try, marijuana  is  a  mild  drug  producing  a 
feeling  of  rtiaxed  weU-belng,  a  "high,"  and 
sometimes  fantaaiee.  It  is  NOT  a  narcotic — 
although  so  classed  under  some  law — and  It 
does  NOT  lead  to  physical  dependence  or 
addicUon  to  it.  It  may  lead  to  psychological 
dependence,  or  desire,  however. 

Under  influence  ot  marijuana,  time 
stretches  out,  distances  and  sounds  are 
magnified,  and  reflexes  are  Mowed,  which 
could  mean  a  haaard  In  driving  a  car. 

It  is  not  true  that  marijuana  Is  a  first  step 
to  going  on  to  hard  drugs  like  heroin.  This 
sometimes  happens,  but  nothing  Inherent  In 
marijuana  leads  to  stronger  drugs.  What  may 
frequently  happen  is  that  pushers  In  a  neigh- 
borhood are  selling  both  types  of  drugs,  so 
it's  easier  to  experiment  with  a  stronger  one. 

LSD:  By  far  this  la  the  most  potent  hal- 
lucinogen. With  this  synthetic  chemical,  a 
dose  no  larger  than  the  point  of  a  pin  la 


enough  to  send  most  people  off  on  sinartng 
"tripe"  within  their  own  minds,  with  emo- 
tional experiences  and  observations  greatly 
magnified.  Some  people  react  with  anxlaty, 
and  a  few  have  been  fatally  Injured  in  XttUat 
they  were  InvxUnerable  to  the  teal  world.  No 
physical  dependence  develops,  but  psycho- 
logical dependence  may. 

Other  haHudnogena  Include  meeoallne, 
from  the  button  of  a  amall  cactus  plant, 
peyote  or  mesoal,  whose  effects  are  milder 
than  those  from  USD;  peyote  Ita^,  which 
la  milder  than  mescaline;  psllooybln  from  a 
Mexican  mushroom:  morning  ^ory  seeds 
cl^>able  oS  producing  some  fantasy  ej^ert- 
enoes;  and  synthetics  auoh  as  DMT  and  8TP. 

Barbiturates  and  depreeaants:  Many  i>eo- 
ple  become  pbyaloally  and  psyohologlMlly 
dependent  upon  baz1>lturates  for  sleep,  to 
combat  anxiety  or  tenalona,  or  to  experience 
hlgha.  Some  aay  these  druga  make  them  feat 
more  alive,  or  capable  of  fadng  dally  or  ape- 
cial  situations.  A  oombinatloo  with  aloohol 
can  kill.  These  are  the  "downer"  druga.  Pro- 
longed lue  can  impair  judgment  and  Intel- 
lectual performance. 

Amphetamines  and  stlmulanta:  Oveniae 
and  abuse  ot  theee  pep-up  pUla  Indooe  a 
aenae  of  good  feMlng,  of  boundleaa  esiargy 
and  of  never  feeUng  tired — but  there  oomea 
a  time  of  physloal  and  emotional  payoff. 
MeihampheUunlne  or  "speed"  la  e^>eaiaUy 
potent,  particularly  when  Injected. 

Heroin  and  other  narcotics:  Opium,  used 
perhaps  from  Stone  Age  time,  was  an  original 
drug  to  ease  pain  and  block  out  emotional 
reactions.  Then  came  morphine,  a  miwHnal 
paln-klller,  and  then  heroin,  which  has  no 
medical  use  but  which  is  one  of  the  more 
awesome  drugs  of  abuse  now.  It  produoss 
both  physical  and  psyehologloal  dependence. 
Heroin  users  may  become  "hooked"  after 
using  the  drug  dally  for  a  week  or  so, 

Olue  sniffing:  Children  may  sniff  airplane 
glue,  gasoline  or  othw  toxic  vapors,  for  the 
dizsy  reaction  they  receive.  What  they  dont 
know  la  that  for  many  years,  industries  have 
gone  to  great  pains  to  ventilate  plants  where 
products  with  such  polsonoiis  vapors  are 
made,  to  protect  the  health  of  emi^oyea. 
OHAFTKB  «.  msas  or  ToiUT^  Dsvo  Bznonoir 

"Our  earth  Is  degenerate  .  .  .  children  no 
longer  obey  their  parents." 

This  plaintive  obaervatlon  was  ««■«>»»*«< 
In  stone  by  an  Egyptian  priest  6,000  years 
ago.  Every  generation  since  then,  parents 
have  likely  voiced  similar  ooo4>lalnts,  object- 
ing that  youngsters  are  rude,  unappreolatlve 
of  their  parents'  coatrUMitlona.  or  ducktag 
over  their  tastes  and  styles  In  oostuxnaa  and 
music — and  hair. 

Now  parents  have  a  new  concern — why 
should  so  many  young^steis  be  experimenting 
with  if  not  adopting  drugs  thstt  Influenoe  the 
mind? 

There  are  no  simple  anawecs — It  la  a  oom- 
plex  phenomenon.  Various  experts  offer  a  var- 
iety of  reasons  and  apeoulationa.  and  a  ttm 
suggest  there  are  ss  many  reasons  for  abus- 
ing drugs  ss  thare  are  peoide  abuslns  tbam. 
Similarly,  they  think,  there  are  Juat  as  varied 
reesosis  why  some  pec^le  beootne  aloobollcs, 
or  stuff  themselves  with  food. 

The  reasons,  or  ezcuaea,  for  drug  ahosea 
vary  wlddy  ...  a  form  of  rebellion  .  .  .  one 
manlfestatkm  of  the  uncertain,  iinsettled 
adolescent  seeking  to  learn  "Who  am  It" 
...  a  way  of  forgetting  worrlee  and  hurta. 
and  boredom  and  frustration  ...  a  mesna 
to  hit  back  ait  paienta  ...  a  way  ot  n^trl- 
enclng  love  for  othan  ...  a  mental  sad 
emotional  adventure  ...  a  key  to  aeoape 
dismal  reality  .  .  .  oiuloslty  .  .  .  pressure 
from  one's  peers  and  the  need  to  go  along 
and  to  belong  and  not  to  be  "oblekan"  .  .  . 
doubts  whether  mankind  has  any  futu/e  any- 
how .  .  .  the  praaenoe  and  voices  of  psr- 
suaslve  evangeUsta  touting  the  attraotlaoa  ot 
different  drugs  .  .  . 

Amerloan  aodsty  la  drug<«lMaasd.  In  1870, 
physielans  and  pharmacists  turned  oat : 
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than  235  million  presedptkms  for  itoofa  that 
affect  the  mind — stimulants,  tranqulUsers, 
antidepressants,  sedatives  and  others— com- 
pared with  167  million  In  196S,  by  one 
estimate. 

Adults  were  the  main  eonaumera  of  these 
chemicals.  •  •  • 

CHArrXB  8.  MIND  OSUOS  BAVX  APFKSL 

To  cope  mtelllgently  with  tbe  problems  of 
drugs,  parents  need  to  know  more  about  the 
appeal  they  have  for  yoimg  people. 

Here  Is  how,  in  one  survey,  college  students 
described  their  reactions  to  mind  druga. 

"I  could  loee  aU  my  worries  and  Imagine 
many  things  .  .  ." 

"The  mind  Is  magnificently  delighted  by 
very  simple  situations  or  memoirs  .  .  ." 

Drug  "are  our  only  means  of  feeling  love 
(In  the  general,  perhape  Christian  sense)  In 
this  debacle  of  self-destruction.  It  la  a  return 
to  Eden." 

"I  have  atopped  taking  druga  ...  It  be- 
came all  too  easy  to  'groove'  on  something 
.  .  .  without  ever  coming  to  terms  with  real 
problems,  without  ever  really  thinking.  The 
borders  of  Illusion  and  reality  became 
hazy  .  .  ." 

"I  consider  It  now  a  part  of  the  growing 
up  proceea.  It  was  an  answer.  It  no  longer 
la.  I  am  atlll  overwhelmed  by  the  madneea 
that  is  my  country,  but  I  must  find  another 
way  of  coming  to  terms  with  it." 

For  some  users,  "It  is  a  way  of  hitting  back 
at  parents,  to  shock  them,  loosen  them  up  a 
bit,"  says  a  West  Coast  college  student.  "Tak- 
ing drugs  marks  an  external  rejection  of 
middle  class  values  and  society  In  general." 

A  psychiatrist  agrees  that  for  some  young 
people.  Including  high  schoders,  "It  is  fun 
to  see  their  parents  get  put  on.  With  drugs, 
they  have  something  with  which  to  get  their 
parents  enraged  and  incensed.  The  kids  can 
send  their  pcuents  Into  spasms,  l^sklng  drugs 
is  one  way  of  tweaking  the  old  man's  nose." 

Many  users  of  pot  or  other  drugs  simply 
find  them  enjoyable,  as  others  do  with  al- 
cohol. For  some,  it  is  a  way  of  turning  off 
emotional  hurts,  or  for  making  up  for  feel- 
ings of  Inadequacy  In  school  or  at  home. 
Some  youngsters  have  low  self-esteem  and 
inability  to  establish  close  relationships,  and 
adopt  the  attitude.  "Why  should  I  care  If  I 
hiut  myself."  say  Jeanne  Cherbenau  who 
directs  a  drug  education  and  treatment  pro- 
gram out  of  the  YMCA  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Marijuana,  LSD,  and  other  drugs  users  say, 
also  can  offer  escape  from  boredom,  the  com- 
plaint "there  is  nothing  to  do,"  even  In  the 
midst  of  plenty  and  afBuence,  or  perhaps 
because  of  boredom  with  that  affluence.  "The 
world  seems  dull  lots  of  tlmee;  we're  ovw- 
tltillated,"  a  student  remarks. 

Dr.  Mitchell  Baiter  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  estimates  that  about 
one-third  of  thoee  who  use  drugs  experiment 
with  them  for  kicks,  another  third  out  of 
curoeity,  and  one-third  because  they  seek  or 
hope  for  Insights  into  themselves,  to  be  or 
to  feel  more  creative. 

"Many  young  people  feel  that  options  In 
life  are  not  open  to  them.  Drugs  repressnt  a 
kind  of  withdrawal  from  society,  which  la 
too  impersonal  to  them,"  says  Dr.  Leonard  8. 
Zegans,  Yale  University  psychiatrist. 

"Drugs  represent  a  breakdown  In  or  with- 
drawal from  society's  competitive  Amph^« 
You  Just  can't  compete  In  the  drug  state. 
They  dont  want  to  get  into  the  dominance 
game  that  marks  our  society.  They  would 
rather  get  pleasures  In  ways  in  which  they 
don't  have  to  compete  against  certain 
values." 

And.  says  Dr.  Charles  Wlnlck  of  the  Amer- 
ican Social  Health  Association,  "a  young  man 
who  may  face  the  possibility  of  having  his 
head  blown  off  In  Vietnam  Is  hardly  likely 
to  be  dlssuadsd  from  drug  use  by  being  told 
be  wUl  'go  out  of  his  head'  by  taking 
hallucinogens." 

"The  'now*  geneimtlcn  does  not  want  to 


delay  Its  gratification,  especially  since  It  has 
little  confidence  In  Its  ability  to  dtiange  the 
world  In  the  future,"  Dr.  Wlnlck  adds. 

The  appeal  ot  LSD,  say  various  ttsers.  Is 
that  It  brings  a  much  more  heightened  If 
distorted  perception,  one  that  promises 
deeper  insights  Into  the  Inner  world  of  feel- 
ing and  conscloiisness.  Some  call  It  "Instant 
paradise"  or  "Instant  analysis"  of  one's  self. 
Some  users  say  they  often  feel  mere  crea- 
tive— even  though  they  may  create  nothing 
or  fall  to  paint  or  play  music  better  than 
when  not  under  the  drug's  Influence. 

cHAPTm  s.  HTTicAN  COSTS  or  Knro  dbogs 

'Tve  had  to  pick  up  the  plecee  of  boys  and 
girls  In  trouble  from  drugs.  It  tsnt  pleasant," 
says  Dr.  Dana  L.  Farnsworth,  psyobla^trtst 
and  directed  of  University  Health  Services  at 
Harvard  University. 

One  mother  speaks:  "I  know  what  It  Is  to 
talk  my  son  down  from  a  bad  ISD  trip,  to 
have  him  sleep  for  three  days  straight  after 
a  high  on  speed  ...  I  know  what  it  Is  to 
watch  him  become  conm>letely  paranoid,  to 
hold  a  n-year-dd  'child'  In  my  arms  and  let 
him  cry  ...  all  this  from  a  boy  who  was 
outgoing,  lovable,  fun-loving  .  .  ." 

Just  how  many  young  people  and  adults 
also  get  into  trouble  through  \ise  of  mlnd- 
lnfluencing  drugs  is  not  known.  Abuse  ot 
alcohol,  the  progenitor  perhaps  of  druga  that 
affecst  the  mind,  has  resulted  in  some 
6.000,000  or  more  alcoholics  In  the  UnMed 
States  alone. 

Young  people  are  more  easily  Injured  than 
their  elders  by  hallucinogenic  and  other 
drugs,  authorities  agree.  TtMj  have  a  "yet- 
uncrystalllzed  system  of  personality,"  and 
some  of  those  who  turn  to  drugs  "may  have 
\inatable  personalities  to  begin  with" — they 
might  have  gotten  along  all  right  If  they 
hadn't  added  the  burden  of  the  influence  of 
mind  drugs. 

People  vary  In  auaceptlblllty  to  diseases, 
like  flu,  and  often  "the  kids  who  shouldn't 
use  drugs  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  do  so 
and  become  hurt,  to  become  odd  man  oat," 
says  Dr.  Herbert  D.  Kleber  of  Yale 
UnlvMvlty. 

Measuring  the  real  effects  from  drugs 
bought  on  the  street  la  complicated  by  the 
fact  they  are  very  often  adulterated,  or  vary 
in  quality  and  potency.  A  stick  of  marijuana 
may  be  only  alfalfa,  or  marljtiana  laced  with 
LSD  or  strychnine. 

One  of  the  great  harms  concerning  mari- 
juana was  that  for  decades  it  was  misrepre- 
sented as  being  extremely  dangerous  and  a 
cause  of  crime  and  rape  and  bizarre  be- 
havior. When  young  people  discovered  this 
was  not  true,  they  tended  not  to  believe 
official  warning  about  other  drugs,  like 
heroin  and  LSD,  which  are  far  more  dan- 
gerous, and  they  tended  to  use  them. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  marijtiaiut  has 
never  hurt  anyone,  as  some  of  Its  advocatee 
Insist. 

A  recent  assessment  is  given  In  the  re- 
port, "Marijuana  and  Health,"  Issued  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  with 
comments  from  Dr.  Bertram  S.  Brown,  di- 
rector at  NIMH: 

"The  bulk  of  healthy  young  people,  with 
short-term  use  of  the  drug,  will  have  no 
deleterious  eSeots  although  a  few  of  them 
will  .  .  .  and  ...  In  high  enough  doses,  a 
psychotic  episode  can  occur  In  everybody." 

"The  health  picture  with  respect  to  mari- 
juana must  at  present  be  regarded  as  frag- 
mentary and  clearly  Incomplete  .  .  .  Many 
of  the  moet  Important  queetlona  regarding 
the  Implications  of  long-twm,  chronic  uae 
will  require  significant  periods  of  time  to 
answer." 

No  evidence  yet  links  marijuana  with 
birth  defeats  of  babies  bom  to  users,  or  with 
lung  cancer  from  smoking  pot. 

BCarljiiana  "la  a  relatively  minor  contribu- 
tor to  major  crimea  and  violence  In  any 
country  In  the  world  In  which  It  la  uaed." 


But  thwe  la  "Increaalng  evidence  that  fre- 
quent, heavy  use  of  marijuana  is  correlated 

with  a  loss  of  interest  In  conventional  goals 
and  the  development  of  a  kind  of  lethargy." 

"It  Is  generally  conceded  that  marijuana 
does  not  necessarily  Isad  directly"  to  use  of 
stronger  drugs.  "On  a  worldwide  basis  there 
is  little  evidence  of  a  progression  from  tbe 
use  of  marijuana  to  that  of  opiates  or 
hallucinogens." 

Tbe  casualty  rate  from  LSD  is  far  higher 
and  more  apparent  than  any  from  mari- 
juana. Bad  trips  of  freak-outs  have  sent  a 
small  parade  of  jrouths  to  hospitals  with 
panic  reactions,  or  with  psychotic  episodes 
that  last  days,  weeks  or  months. 

LSD  has  driven  some  few  persons  to  sui- 
cide, and  LSD-lnspii«d  fantasies  have  led  a 
few  to  death  by  jumping  out  windows  or 
walking  on  a  highway  In  the  belief  they 
could  fly  or  where  invisible. 

Other  drugs  are  not  always  as  safe  and 
Innocent  as  devotees  picture  them.  Morning 
glory  seeds  have  been  reported  to  have 
caused  anxiety  and  psychotic  reactions  some- 
times. Barbiturates  can  be  lethal.  Pep  pUls 
can  take  a  toll  of  mind  and  body. 


CHArrXB  7.  LISTEN 
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Now  there  is  much  the  Individual  can  do 
to  prevent  or  reduce  human  Injury  from 
abviee  of  the  mind  drugs. 

There  are  conununlty  and  government  pro- 
grams, and  teenagers  themselves  are  taking 
constructive  action  through  telephone  "hot- 
lines" for  consultation  and  advice. 

Lessons  have  been  learned  from  past  mis- 
takes, as,  for  example,  relying  on  a  one-shot 
wanUng  about  drugs  in  the  school  audi- 
torium— the  kids  saw  through  that  kind  of 
rather  superficial  concern.  Today  there  is  less 
hysteria,  and  lees  moralizing  on  tbe  very 
real  drug  problem. 

Before  looking  at  specific  programs,  con- 
sider some  advice  from  specialists  In  various 
fields: 

Keep  your  cool. 

Listen,  carefully,  to  what  your  children 
or  young  people  are  really  saying. 

Leam  the  facts  about  drugs,  and  share 
them  with  youngsters. 

In  discipline,  be  firm  but  fair. 

If  your  children  are  actually  becoming 
dependent  or  hooked  on  drugs,  you  likely 
need  outside  counsel  and  help. 

Just  possibly,  drug  abuse  may  be  in  part 
a  passing  fad.  Certainly  it's  something  middle 
class  citizens  paid  little  attention  to  until 
things  like  marijuana  and  heroin  moved  out 
of  ghettos  into  the  suburbs. 

Just  ix)ssibly,  "the  young  themselves  will 
lead  us  out,  through  some  attitudinal 
change,"  says  John  Flnlator,  deputy  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs.  "We  may  hope  that  the  young  people 
will  take  a  more  serious  look  at  some  of  the 
really  dangerous  drugs,  and  make  better 
Judgments  about  them." 

In  concern  over  harmful  drugs,  set  realistic 
goals,  and  "dont  pretend  you're  going  to  wipe 
out  drugs,"  says  Peter  Hammond,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Coordinating  Coim- 
cU  on  Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Informa- 
tion, Inc. 

On  things  NOT  to  do,  Flnlator  and  others 
caution  against  spying  on  children,  or  mon- 
itoring their  telephone  conversations,  for 
children  will  hate  that,  and  you  for  doing  It. 
They  feel  that  trying  to  scare  children  away 
from  drugs  is  not  usually  very  effective  either. 

Listen  to  what  children  and  youths  are 
saying,  discuss  matters  with  them,  and  thus 
build  stronger  bridges  of  understanding  with 
them,  the  specialists  advise.  It's  pretty  bad 
if  your  children  become  fearful  to  tell  you 
their  troubles — and  turn  to  others  to  un- 
burden— ^for  fear  you  will  criticise  before 
trying  to  imderstand  what  happened,  or  to 
try  to  help  them. 

Talking  with  thMa,  they  add.  doesnt  mean 
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you  approve  ot  wbat  they  did.  Aa  for  Uklng 
at  drugs,  tbat  action  meaoe  something,  and 
parents  should  try  to  fatliom  what  It  doaa 
me*n,  says  Dr.  Dana  Famrfrorth.  Harrard 
Unlvenlty  p«y<dilatrlat. 

Beginning  at  a  very  young  age,  "we  should 
teach  children  respect  for  drtigs  of  aU  kinds, 
eren  aspirin  (which  can  kill  by  overdose)," 
Pinlator  says.  "We  should  teach  them  to  take 
drugs  only  as  needed.  We  cannot  wait  naUl 
children  reach  an  age  of  decision  about  drugs. 
We  should  tell  them  that  If  they  take  mari- 
juana, they  may  get  Into  trouble,  that  taking 
ISD  might  put  them  In  a  boei^tal. 

"It  would  be  best  If  our  schools  developed 
programs  teaching  respect  for  druci  In  gen- 
eral, or  In  particular.  But  If  a  high  school, 
for  example,  suddenly  puts  on  a  program  on 
drug  abuse  only,  youngsters  will  laugh  at  It." 

As  for  discipline,  youths  want  authority 
but  not  tyranny,  the  specialists  say.  They 
tell,  also,  of  many  youths  who  say  they 
would  not  have  become  addicted  to  heroin 
If  they  had  felt  their  parents  had  really  been 
concerned  about  them,  and  had  set  strict 
standards. 

Dr.  Richard  Blum,  Stanford  TTnlveralty 
psychologists,  thinks  "we  have  to  make 
parents  comfortable  In  being  parents,  that 
It's  aU  right  at  times  to  say,  "No."  If  they  go 
get  flak  at  times  when  they  say  TTo'  that's  one 
price  of  being  a  parent." 

Parents  need  to  set  examples.  As  one  youth 
said,  "I  dont  know  why  people  get  excited 
when  I  use  drugs — my  old  man's  been  hung 
up  on  martinis  for  years." 

CHAFTza  s.  Dsno  pxoBLnu:  takino  action 

"If  you  are  not  part  at  the  solution,  you 
are  part  of  the  problem.'* 

Citing  that  saying,  the  National  Center 
for  Youth  Outreach  Workers  In  Chicago  Is 
doing  what  its  name  Implies — seeking  more 
effective  ways  of  helping  youngsters  In  or 
near  trouble  from  drugs  or  other  cause. 

Founded  by  the  National  Board  of  the 
TMCA,  Youth  Outreach  U  recruiting  and 
training  youth  workers  who  foous  not  upon  a 
building  but  the  neighborhood — In  city,  sub- 
urb or  niral  area — where  the  youths  are,  and 
enlist  the  support  of  all  community  agencies 
and  reeoiu-cee.  It  stresses  correction  of  causes 
of  youthful  dUBoultlsa. 

It  Is  one  example  of  Increertlng  action  pro- 
grams now  to  prevent  tragedy  from  prob- 
lems such  as  drug  abuse,  or  to  help  those 
who  have  fallen  Into  trouble.  Your  own  com- 
munity has  or  covild  have  some  of  these 
same  resouroes. 

Like  flowers  blossoming  in  quing  "hoC- 
llnes"  and  crash  pads  and  drt^-ln  centers 
and  free  clinics  have  q>routed  over  the  na- 
tion. They  are  mostly  self-help  units  run  by 
young  people  from  teen-age  up.  Some  have 
backup  support  from  professionals  In  medi- 
cine, education  and  social  agencies,  churches, 
and  service  clubs.  Some  have  the  oooperativa 
understanding  of  legal  authorities.  Other 
centers  or  facilities  are  harassed  by  local 
authorities  in  the  siisplclon  sometimes  that 
"hippies"  are  up  to  no  good. 

In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a  private  project 
called  Number  9  Is  an  easy-going,  informal 
"youth  crisis  intervention  center"  run  by 
yoTing  people.  It's  a  storefront  where  young- 
sters can  "rap"  or  talk  about  what  Intereats 
or  bothers  them;  It  has  a  crash  pad  for  driig 
users  to  sleep  in  emergencies,  and  an  arts 
lab  for  painting  and  working  with  clay, 
leather  or  other  materials. 

"Basically,  we've  fotind  that  kids  have  an 
intuitive  sense  of  bow  to  help  other  kids," 
says  Ted  Clark  who  at  26  was  a  co-founder 
of  Ntimber  9.  so  named  from  a  Beatles  song, 
"Revolution  Number  9." 

"As  examples  of  institutions  for  the  young, 
self-help  programs  have  implications  for  the 
primary  prevention  of  drug  abuse  that  may 
be  more  profound  than  any  other  effort  in- 
cluding ths  wqMndltuxv  of  mim<»fl  of  doUars 
on  drug  education  curricula  In  school  sys- 
ayi  Or.  liattlMw  Oumont.  assistant 


commissioner  for  dnig  rehabilitation  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. These  programs  are  infomud. 
readily  aocasstble,  not  concerned  with  proto- 
col, and  their  focus  is  on  health  and  immedi- 
ate needs,  he  points  out. 

YoungMers  use  "hotlines"  not  just  to  dis- 
cuss drug  problems,  but  other  matters  both- 
ering them.  And  adults  sometimes  tune  in, 
also,  to  learn  ftom  youths  what  they  think 
the  real  problems  are,  or  what  the  solutions 
might  be,  or  what  should  be  done. 

Skipping  across  the  country,  one  finds 
these  among  a  vrlde  variety  of  action  pro- 
grams in  education  at  treatment  of  drag 
problems: 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Black  Man's  De- 
velc^ment  Center,  seeking  to  wean  addicts 
off  heroin  and  also  the  substitute  drug,  meth- 
adone, and  to  train  them  for  jobs  ...  In 
Phoenix.  Aria.,  an  Integrated  ^Hltroach — 
OODAC,  standing  for  Community  Organlaa- 
tion  for  Drug  Abuse  Control — including  a 
"hotline,"  a  round-the-clock  emergency  cen- 
ter for  help  without  fear  of  arrest,  high 
school  students  explaining  drug  perils  to  still 
younger  students,  and  an  educational  and 
talk-out  program  for  parents. 

In  New  York,  Encoimter  seeks  to  iMvvent 
youths  from,  graduating  from  soft  or  mUd 
drags  to  the  hard  drugs  ...  In  major  cities 
are  such  treatment  centers  as  Synanon,  Day- 
top  Village,  Odyssey  House,  Phoenix  House, 
Halfway  Houses,  Satori,  to  be^  heroin  or 
other  drug  users  quit  through  llve-ln  or  out- 
patient facilities  or  other  programs  offering 
phychotherapy,  methadone,  or  oomblna- 
tlooa. 

Multiple  m>proaohes  are  needed  since  rea- 
sons for  drug  addiction  vary. 

For  helpful  information  on  drugs  and  drug 
programs,  there  are  the  National  Clearing- 
house for  Drug  Abuse  Information  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Rock- 
vllle,  Md.;  the  National  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil on  Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Informa- 
tion, Inc..  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Narootics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  also  in 
Waahlngton, 

CHAPRE  9.  DXUO  LAWS  AMD  TRB  rOTDU 

Laws  governing  use  and  abuse  of  mind 
drugs  are  changing.  In  general,  they  are  re- 
ducing the  penalty  just  for  having  marl- 
j\iana,  and  they  are  hitting  harder  at  drug 
pushers. 

UntU  May  1971,  simple  possession  of  mari- 
juana for  personal  use  was  a  felony  under 
federal  law.  Convlotlon  mean  a  jaU  term  of 
two  to  10  years,  and  loss  of  voting  rights, 
and  a  permanent  blot  on  your  record. 

Now.  simple  poesesslon  on  the  first  offense 
has  been  reduced  to  a  misdemeanor.  The 
youthfxil  offender  can  be  placed  on  proba- 
tion and  If  conditions  are  properly  fulfilled, 
there  Is  no  public  record  of  the  arrest.  But 
repeated  offenses  bring  terms  in  prison. 

State  laws  vary  widely,  so  parents  should 
apprise  themselves  of  what  they  are.  They 
range  from  Nebraska's  most  lenient  law  now 
of  seven  days  In  jail  for  poeBeesion  of  mari- 
juana to  Texas  where  tat  years  the  sentence 
has  been  two  years  to  life  imjirlsonment. 
More  than  half  the  states  have  recently 
amended  laws  to  be  lees  severe  about  mari- 
juana. In  federal  Uw,  poeeesslon  of  IBD. 
which  Is  far  more  potent  a  drug  for  personal 
use  was  In  1968  made  a  misdemeanor  having 
before  that  been  no  federal  crime  at  all. 

The  new  federal  laws  slams  down  hard  on 
the  profeesional  drug  pusher,  especially  of 
hard  narcotics.  For  the  first  offense,  the  sen- 
tence can  be  a  minimum  of  10  years,  and 
a  maximum  of  life  Imprisonment  and  a  pre- 
scribed maxlmiim  fine  of  up  to  1100,000,  and 
forfeiture  of  all  profits  from  the  illegal  sell- 
ing and  the  pusher  might  lose  personal  as- 
sets such  as  his  house.  The  second  offense 
sort  of  doubles  tiie  penalties — except  of 
course  that  the  pusher  has  only  Mie  life  to 
serve  up. 

Meanwhile,  a  debate  alps  along  whether 
marijuana  should  or  shouldn't  be  made  a 


IsgallBsd  drug.  Proponents  argue  that  It  li 
usually  mild,  that  it  lant  a  narootte  nor 
an  addictive  drug,  that  one  should  b«  allowed 
to  enjoy  what  he  enjoys,  that  it  offen  a  way 
to  relax  and  fantaaiae.  that  content  and  <inal- 
ity  could  be  legally  oontroUsd. 

Opponents  to  legallilng  marijuana  say: 
Not  enough  Is  known  of  affects  from  long> 
term  use;  if  we  have  six  milUoa  aleotiollcs 
or  nun-heads,  why  should  we  risk  also  hav- 
ing "X"  millions  of  pot-heads?  .  .  .  Legaa- 
zatlon  might  bring  "quality  control"  as  with 
other  dnigs  but  also  the  illegal  invitation 
to  sell  something  more  potent  at  a  premium 
.  .  .  How  many  aloc^olios,  it  is  askwl,  would 
turn  to  pot  instead  of  drink  for  the  relief 
or  rewards  they  find  in  drinkT 

What  is  agreed  upon,  from  both  points  of 
view,  is  that  pot  most  likely  is  here  to  stay. 

Tha  legalisation  argument  extends  to  other 
drugs  as  well — as.  for  example,  thai  there 
might  be  less  crime  if  heroin  were  legally 
available  for  those  hooked  upon  it,  or  want- 
ing to  be  weaned  from  it.  Here,  a  eovuiter 
view  la  that  more  people  might  became  de- 
pendent iqxm  mind  drugs,  lees  attentive  to 
their  best  roles  In  life. 

Many  more  mlnd-infiuendng  drugs  are 
bound  to  come  along,  most  from  the  oon- 
tlnulng  scientific  search  to  develt^  drugs 
that  truly  oan  help  pecqile,  others  from  boot- 
leg laboratoriea,  authorities  predict. 

Meanwtiile,  research  continues  to  deter- 
mine the  long-term  effects  from  using  mari- 
juana, and  to  fix  the  place  in  treating  bentn 
addicts,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  with  meth- 
adone, a  synthetic  narcotic  that  appeases 
the  hunger  for  opiates  without  producing 
the  hig^  that  heroin  brings.  A  ssarob  con- 
tinues for  other  substitute  or  antagonist 
drugs.  And  so  does  reeearch  into  many  other 
phases  of  the  total  drug  problem. 

Queetions  and  issues  about  most  ot  the 
mlnd-lnfluwiclng  drugs  bum  in  fires  of  emo- 
tlcQ  and  opinion.  Sdentiflo  reeearch  prom- 
ises to  produce  the  facts  to  help  the  publlo 
deal  more  effectively  in  the  future  with  a 
plethora  of  drugs. 

No  Quick  Rxmxdt  to  Pboblxk, 

CoMMrrrxa  Sats 

(By  Douglas  BCauldin) 

Columbia. — Nine  men  in  South  Carolina 
have  been  on  drugs  for  nearly  a  year  now 
with  no  hope  of  withdrawing  any  time  soon. 

The  nine  aren't  hooked  on  drugs,  but  they 
are  addicted  to  seeking  Information  about 
them. 

They  are  members  of  a  special  study  com- 
mittee created  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  and 
given  permanent  statiis  just  this  year  to 
make  a  "full  and  complete  study"  of  the 
illicit  drug  tra£Bc  and  use  in  South  Carolina. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  three  state 
senators,  three  state  representatives  and 
three  gubernatorial  appointees  which  in- 
clude a  prominent  Columbia  businessman,  a 
black  doctor  and  a  college  student. 

With  over  40  meetings  under  its  belt  and 
more  down  the  road,  the  committee  has  set 
a  legislative  record  in  the  number  of  sessions 
and  in  the  zeal  with  which  It  has  gone 
after  the  drug  problem. 

It  has  been  to  every  comer  of  the  state 
gathering  Information  and  material,  listen- 
ing to  drug  users,  pushers,  addicts,  former 
addicts,  convicts,  psychiatrists,  educators, 
medical  doctors,  and  law  enforcement 
officials. 

They  have  had  every  angle  of  the  drug 
problem  under  a  microscope  and  still  admit 
that  they  know  very  little  about  the  growing 
problem. 

In  its  interim  report  earlier  this  year  to 
the  legislature,  ending  an  initial  phase  of 
its  work,  the  committee  reported  that-it  was 
"enlightened  but  amazed  and  appalled  at 
the  extent  of  the  drug  abuse  in  South 
Carolina. 

"Any  preconceived  panaceas  held  by  mem- 
bers of  the  conunlttee,"  the  report  stated. 
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"were  dispelled  as  they  probed  into  the  eerie 
and  Inoredible  environs  of  today's  drug  world 
and  its  inhabitants. 

"As  a  result,  the  frustration  level  increased 
when  It  realised  that  no  easy,  quick  remedy 
was  available,"  the  report  said. 

On  the  contrary,  the  committee  said,  it 
was  confronted  with  a  "complex,  complicated 
and  multlfaceted  problem  to  which  it  must 
supply  new  and  comprehensive  legislation, 
revised  and  innovative  educational  ap- 
proaches and  develop  treatment  and  after- 
care programs  that  meet  the  needs  and  re- 
habilitation requirements  of  drug-dependent 
persons. 

"The  danger  is  no  longer  on  the  doorstep," 
the  committee  warned,  "but  is  already  in  the 
home,  in  the  school,  in  the  community.  .  ." 

Use  of  illegal  dnigs  and  misuse  of  legal 
drugs,  the  committee  found,  are  "modem 
day  stigmas,  bom  out  of  a  fast-paced  tech- 
nological world  and  its  pressures  and  char- 
acteristics of  a  developing  life  style  affecting 
every  generation. 

"Drug  abuse,"  said  the  committee,  "is  like 
a  cancerous  growth  which  may  be  impoaslble 
to  eradicate  from  society  once  its  vicious 
tentacles  are  rooted  within  the  communi- 
ties." 

The  committee  pointed  an  accusing  finger 
at  inadequate  educational  programs,  a  com- 
plete lack  of  facilities  to  treat  drug  addicts, 
a  dearth  of  rehabilitation  programs,  dis- 
jointed efforts  to  deal  with  the  drug  problem 
at  state  and  local  levels  and  fragmented  and 
disoriented  law  enforcement  efforts  in  the 
control  of  drugs  and  narcotics. 

The  first  committee  recommendation 
calling  for  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
redrafting  of  state  drug  and  narcotic  laws 
coupled  with  the  repeal  of  existing  drug  acts 
dealing  with  stimulant  and  depressant 
drugs  has  already  been  carried  out  with  lit- 
tle or  no  opposition. 

The  new  drug  act  which  emerged  deals 
with  the  first  time,  experimental  drug  users 
and  sellers  more  compassionately,  while 
cracking  down  hard  on  the  professional  and 
persistent  traffickers  and  tightening  the 
avenues  by  which  drugs  can  be  obtained. 

The  new  act,  just  now  filtering  down  into 
the  criminal  justice  system,  also  provides 
avenues  for  drug  users  and  sellers  to  seek 
court-approved  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
for  their  addiction  problems. 

The  establishment  in  the  governor's  office 
of  a  commissioner  of  narcotics  and  controlled 
substances — another  recommendation  from 
the  committee — Is  designed  to  bring  coordi- 
nation of  effort  In  education,  communica- 
tions and  law  enforcement  in  the  drug  field 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  problem  of  drug  education,  the  com- 
mittee said,  must  be  solved  through  admin- 
istrative rather  than  legislative  action  and 
"total  coinmunlty  concern  and  commitment. 

"If  there  is  any  hope  at  all  for  thu  social 
problem,"  the  committee  observed,  "It  Is  by 
placing  greater  emphasis  on  the  education 
and  treatment  rehabilitation  approach." 

A  mammoth  educational  program  to  cut 
across  all  classes  of  society  regardless  of 
ethnic  or  economic  characteristics  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  committee. 

"In  today's  fast-moving,  highly  Indus- 
trialized and  technocratic  society,"  warned 
the  committee,  "any  home  at  any  time  can 
be  stunned  into  the  realization  that  drugs, 
either  the  hard  or  the  recreational  variety 
Is  ominously  present." 

"It  is  doubtful,"  the  study  group  went 
on,  "that  the  traditional  processes  of  educa- 
tion as  we  know  it  will  secxire  the  moat 
satisfactory  and  effective  results  especially 
with  young  people." 

The  committee  also  dealt  a  crltloal  word 
to  those  with  simplistic  and  immediate 
answers  to  such  a  complex  problem. 

"In  no  other  phase  of  the  drug  problem," 
said  the  committee,  "has  there  been  such 
a  legion  of  e^>erta  eo  ready  and  eager  to  im- 


part their  Instant  wisdom  on  this  most  dlffl- 
cult  and  complex  social  problem." 

The  result  has  been,  the  report  oontinaed, 
that  "well  meaning  purveyors  have  made 
more  dllBoult  the  task  of  Informed,  knowl- 
edgeable and  authoritative  sources  to  con- 
vince, particularly  young  people  of  the  na- 
ture and  effect  of  all  drugs  and  narootics." 

The  committee  called  for  central  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  dissemination  of  information 
on  drugs  and  narcotics  without  further  wid- 
ening of  any  generation  or  credibility  gaps. 

Such  Information,  said  the  committee, 
must  be  uniform,  consistent  and  authorita- 
tive "unblemished  by  individual  attitudes 
and  biases." 

"The  pTirveyor  must  be  credible  and  must 
be  an  individual  who  has  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  his  listeners." 

In  the  field  of  treatment,  the  committee 
found  there  are  few  if  any  hospitals  which 
admit  drug  addicts  and  none  provide  neces- 
sary after-care  programs:  to  strengthen  the 
addicts'  ability  to  resist  return  to  the  habit. 

Even  the  few  compassionate  physicians 
and  psychiatrists  who  treat  addicts  in  their 
offices  have  no  follow-up  programs  and  the 
addicts  are  turned  out  to  repeat  the  tragic 
pattern,  the  committee  said. 

The  committee  is  exploring  various  ap- 
proaches to  providing  rehabilitation  services 
m  South  Carolina  "to  supply  socially  ac- 
cepted crutches  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
varied  Inadequate  personalities. 

"Obviously  intensive  after  care  programs 
for  drug  dependent  persons  are  vital  if  their 
confidence  and  self-reliance  Is  to  be  re- 
stored," the  conunlttee  concluded. 

Concerning  law  enforcement,  the  commit- 
tee found  "efforts  as  they  relate  to  drug  and 
narcotic  control  quite  fragmented  and  dis- 
oriented, often  with  only  slight  coordination 
and  minimal  cooperation." 

The  committee  pointed  to  a  "desperate  and 
immediate"  need  for  a  central  coordinator  to 
whom  the  police  network  of  the  state  at  all 
levels  would  be  responsive. 

Creation  of  a  special  drug  control  unit 
within  the  South  Carolina  Law  Enforcement 
Division  (SLED)  was  the  response  to  this 
criticism. 

Without  central  direction,  the  committee 
said,  "there  Is  a  deplorable  waste  of  the  avaU- 
able  talent,  resources  and  mai4>ower  to  ef- 
fectively combat  the  drug  problem." 

Heading  up  the  drug  committee  has  been 
hard  driving  chairman.  Sen.  Ralph  Qasque, 
D-Marlon.  Rep.  Nick  A.  Theodore,  D-Oreen- 
vllle  Is  vice  chairman. 

Legislative  members  also  include  Sens. 
Robert  B.  Scarborough,  D-Charleeton  and 
James  M.  Morris,  D-Clarendon,  and  Repe. 
Marshall  C.  Cain,  R-Alken  and  BuUer  C.  Der- 
rick, D-Edgefield. 

Appointees  of  the  governed  are  R.  Roy 
Pearce,  a  Coliunbla  food  broker;  Barry  W. 
Knobel,  a  University  of  South  Carolina  law 
student  from  Anderson;  and  Dr.  C.  Eugene 
Stephenson  of  Columbia. 

Sematox   Oasqux   Sats   or   Datro   Paoaucic: 

It's  Likx  Wxkstumg  With  A  Ska  MoNnxa 

(By  Douglas  Mauldln) 

CoLuicBiA. — Coming  to  grips  with  the  drug 
abuse  problem  in  South  Carolina  is  like 
wrestling  with  some  giant  sea  monster,  ac- 
cording to  a  veteran  legislator  who  heads 
up  a  special  legislative  study  committee  on 
the  subject. 

"It's  just  like  a  damned  octopus,"  observed 
frank-spoken  Sen.  Ralph  Oesque,  a  68-year- 
old  Marion  attorney.  "It  will  swallow  you 
up.  You  dont  really  know  If  you're  doing 
any  good  or  not.  We  hope  we  are." 

Chiaque  has  piloted  the  nine-member  Drug 
Sttidy  C<»nmittee  through  over  40  investi- 
gative, probing  sessions  \rtdch  has  so  far 
produced  a  new  drug  and  narootics  oontnd 
law  and  the  first  efforts  to  ooordlnate  and 
direct  a  concerted  atttMdc  against  the  drug 
problem. 


The  Marion  Democrat,  who  surprised  many 
legislative  observers  by  his  devotion  to  his 
drug  oommlttee  duties  said,  "It's  a  very 
engrossing  subject  and  It  requires  a  lot  of 
study  to  try  to  get  yourself  acquainted  with 
the  problem,  to  try  to  become  knowledge- 
able to  any  degree  at  all." 

Qasque  sees  a  monumental  task  before 
his  committee  and  before  the  state  Itself  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  drug  octopus  which 
Is  ^ireadlng  its  tentacles  deeper  into  the 
social  fiber,  perhaps  to  the  point,  some  fear 
that  there  will  be  no  stopping  it. 

The  first  step  in  the  assault  on  drugs,  the 
senator  believes  and  the  committee  con- 
curred, will  be  a  massive  educational  pro- 
gram lnv(dving  all  segments  and  institutions 
In  society. 

"Education  should  be  the  beginning 
point,"  Qasque  said.  "We  have  to  educate 
everyone.  We  have  no  educational  pirogram 
at  all,  none  at  all  to  speak  of.  That  should 
be  the  beginning  point  to  try  to  deter  these 
youngsters  from  drugs  of  lUl  kinds." 

But  Qasque  quickly  points  out  that  the 
parents  of  the  youngsters  must  be  educated 
first  so  they  can  teach  their  offspring. 

"I  dont  think  these  parents  can  go  out 
on  Saturday  night  and  get  polluted  on  al- 
cohol of  any  kind,  and  on  Sunday  morning 
teU  Johnny  that  he  shouldn't  smoke  pot 
(marijuana)  because  It's  bad  for  you.  How 
oan  a  parent  do  that?"  Qasque  asks. 

"Children  already  equate  marijuana  to 
beer.  If  daddy  can  get  polluted  on  weekends 
with  beer  parties,"  the  reasoning  of  the 
young  people  goes,  "why  cant  they  have 
pot  parties?" 

What  educational  tack  t^e  state  should 
take  is  one  of  the  problems  that  the  Qasque 
committee  wants  to  resolve  as  it  continues 
Its  study  of  the  drug  problem. 

"We  are  going  to  study  the  best  educa- 
tional programs  In  the  United  States  and 
try  to  take  the  best  of  all  of  them  and  de- 
sign one  to  fit  the  needs  of  South  CanAlna," 
Qasque  said. 

The  oommlttee  will  emphasize  that  edu- 
cation must  come  firart,  the  chairman  said, 
then  treatment  for  the  already  hooked,  voca- 
tional training  for  these  needing  it  to  return 
as  productive  members  of  solcety. 

"We're  going  to  have  to  educate  to  head 
this  thing  off,"  Qasque  stresses.  "If  people 
want  drugs  and  they  are  not  educated, 
they're  going  to  get  them. 

"We're  not  going  to  dry  up  the  market. 
We're  never  going  to  be  able  to  Mlmlnate 
alcohol.  We're  never  going  to  be  able  to 
eliminate  drugs." 

"Education  and  law  enforcement  wont 
stop  It.  In  fact,  I  cant  foresee  any  stoppage. 
We  hope  to  contain  it  at  the  present  level  and 
turn  it  back.  We  dont  want  to  see  it  con- 
tinue to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  it  is 
growing." 

Qasque  said  the  gocd  should  be  to  stop  as 
many  as  possible  from  using  drugs  and  have 
programs  to  point  youngsters  to  and  to  tell 
them  that  drugs  are  bad  and  should  be 
avoided  either  as  a  lark  or  as  an  experiment. 

Qasque,  neither  drinks  nor  smokes  and  is 
fond  of  saying  that  he  finds  neither  of  those 
vices  necessary  for  pleasure. 

"Of  course  alcohol  is  the  principal  evil  now 
by  far,"  he  offers,  "but  if  drugs  continue  to 
gain  as  they  have  they  could  be  the  most 
serious  thing  that  we  have. 

"Alooh<d  just  affects  the  victim  or  immedi- 
ate members  of  his  family,  but  drugs  affect  us 
all  in  that  they  make  criminals  out  of  so 
many. 

"Drugs  make  prostitutes  out  of  fine  young 
girls,  robbers  out  of  fine  young  men  (to  feed 
Xtxf&i  iiablt)  and  the  public  becomes  the  vic- 
tims of  their  crimes. 

"It  presents  a  real  serious  problem,  one 
which  we  must  cope  with  to  the  best  of  our 
ability." 

"We  on  the  oommlttee  want  to  treat  the 
addicts,  to  eliminate  the  pushers  from  the 
streets,  to  punish  and  get  rid  of  them,  but 
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«•  ««Bi  to  tTMt  the  MkUct  and  reator*  him 
to  society  If  at  >U  poaatble." 

Oaaque  dropa  the  blame  for  dmg  use 
among  the  young  at  the  doorstep  of  parents 
who  an  "oyerpermlaslve"  and  "neglect"  tbelr 
children,  who  are  Inclined  to  give  them  too 
much  too  soon  In  a  "atxslety  now  that's  look- 
ing for  different  kinds  of  thrlUa.  looking  for 
new  kicks." 

The  senator  rings  up  a  "no  sale"  on  the 
youthfol  view  that  marijuana  can  be  equated 
to  beer  and  that  pot  Is  not  harmful  or  habit 
forming. 

"Marijuana  Is  defliUttiy  hablt-formlng  and 
there  Is  no  question  but  that  It  leads  to  use 
of  hard  drugs,"  Oasque  said. 

When  they  dont  continue  to  get  the  high 
or  thrill  off  marijuana,  Oasque  reasons,  "they 
then  turn  to  other  things.  This  has  been  the 
erldence  before  the  committee. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  It  leads  on  to 
other  drugs  and  public  crimes.  It  U  some- 
thing which  we  should  not  tolerate." 

Intolerance,  however,  does  not  mean  put- 
ting every  youthful  drug  offender  In  jail, 
Oasque  quickly  adds,  particularly  In  view  of 
the  absence  of  substantial  medical  evidence 
that  marijuana  U  harmful  to  the  users. 

"Rather  we  should  ezpiuge  the  record, 
dont  count  it  as  criminal  offenses  and  have 
them  amend  their  ways  and  go  on  and 
straighten  out."  Oasque  said,  reflecting  the 
enlightened  view  on  drugs. 

"If  we  reached  out  and  grabbed  all  the 
boys  and  girls  who  smoke  pot.  we  wouldn't 
have  room  In  o\ir  prisons  for  them.  We  don't 
feel  we  are  justified  In  making  criminals  out 
of  them  and  blighting  their  future  unless  we 
had  more  evidence  to  go  on  than  we  have." 

Oasque  readily  acknowledges  that  liquor  is 
legal  and  has  disastrous  resulte  on  society 
while  remaining  socially  accepteble,  but  he 
said  It  cannot  be  used  as  an  argument  or 
excuse  for  "**H"e  use  of  grass  legal. 

"Presently  alcohol  is  more  of  a  detriment 
and  more  of  a  danger  and  more  harmful  than 
marijuana,"  Oasque  argues,  "but  can  we 
afford  another  evil  such  as  alcoholics?  Ten 
million  alcoholics  in  the  United  States  is 
enough.  We  dont  need  ten  million  done 
addlcte."  ^*^ 

Of  the  committee's  accomplishments  thus 
far,  Oasque  Is  most  proud  of  the  new  com- 
prehensive law  dealing  with  narcotics  and 
drugs,  hammered  out  in  dozens  of  committee 
sessions  and  patterned  somewhat  after  the 
new  federal  drug  stetutes. 

Oasque  feels  the  new  aot  gives  a  great  deal 
of  protection  to  the  public  ttom  drug  pushers 
with  severe  penalties  and  upgrading  of  some 
offenses  to  felony  pr(q>ortlons. 

It  also  gives  a  great  deal  of  protection  to 
the  youthful  offenders  who  Oasque  says  "may 
just  set  out  CD  a  lark  and  get  caught  with 
a  group  of  other  people  or  iislng  maybe 
marijuana  for  the  first  time  or  soft  drugs. 

"It  would  deal  with  them  of  course  as 
flnt  offenders  and  It  would  permit  the  court 
to  expunge  the  record  and  keep  a  lot  of  young 
Innocent  people  who  are  certainly  not  crim- 
inals and  not  drug  addicts  from  having  a 
olmlnal  record  which  would  follow  them 
throughout  their  Uvea." 

For  other  drug  offenders,  it  would  leave 
with  the  court  the  option  of  either  sending 
them  to  prison  or  committing  them  to  treat- 
ment centers  either  Inside  or  outside  the 
state. 

Oasqus  said  he  to  "definitely  oppoeed"  to 
legallalng  marijuana  although  some  of  his 
committee  members  wars  "lukewarm"  and 
not  firmly  convinced  at  first  on  thto  point. 

The  committee  ended  up.  however,  firmly 
oonvlnoad  thsA  pot  should  not  be  legallaed. 
South  Carolina,  like  other  stataa,  was 
caught  unprepared  for  the  siulden  surse  In 
drug  use.  Oasque  belleres.  and  to  jtist  now 
beginning  to  take  hold  of  the  problem. 

Hsretofor*.  Ossque  believes,  the  drug 
problem  w«s  swept  under  the  carpet  as  t/^^g 


as  It  didst  touch  the  wsll-hellsd  in  the 
sodal  fabric. 

"We  know  heroin  has  been  und  by  the 
blacks  for  a  long  time,"  Oasque  comments. 
"As  long  as  It  stayed  In  the  Hack  commu- 
nity, as  long  as  It  stayed  In  the  people  In 
lower  economic  Inackets,  we  dldnt  bother 
with  It.  But  when  It  moved  upetatzs  and 
when  thoss  In  the  upper  Income  brackets, 
the  children  of  lawyers,  politicians,  doctors, 
leading  dttoens.  when  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters started  using  It,  then  we  recognlMd 
the  problem  and  not  until  then." 

The  state's  naivete  and  unfamlllarlty  about 
drugs  and  ite  resultant  unpreparedness  to 
deal  with  the  problem  was  reflected  every- 
where, even  In  law  enforcement,  Oaaque  said. 

Law  oflloers  dldnt  know  rabbit  tobacco 
frtHn  marijuana  as  tnrtoed  vast  numbers  of 
the  public  and  even  members  of  the  study 
committee  itself  dldnt,  Oasque  said. 

"It's  just  that  nons  of  us  have  been 
educated  to  the  problem.  It  was  thrust  upon 
us  before  we  were  prepared  for  It." 

Oasque  has  no  qusml  with  law  enforce- 
ment In  Ite  efforts  to  date  and  says  oOloscs 
are  working  hard  to  control  drugs,  and  when 
they  are  more  knowledgeable  and'have  more 
expertise  will  do  a  better  job. 

The  Oasque  committee  feels  It  is  helplees 
to  do  anything  about  the  conditions  which 
contribute  to  drug  use,  the  abject  poverty  In 
the  black  ghettos  and  poor  white  commu- 
nltlee  and  the  >>Ar«><n«—  of  life  that  prods 
the  unstable  Into  seeking  escape  ftom 
reality. 

"We  just  dont  have  the  f\mds  to  eliminate 
poverty  so  we  can  eliminate  drugs,"  the 
senator  said.  "The  stete  to  doing  a  great  deal 
to  eliminate  poverty,  doing  all  It  can  reason- 
ably do  at  the  present  time." 

As  for  the  committee,  Oasque  seee  "no  end 
to  the  challenge  of  the  work  which  we  will 
be  required  to  do.  We  will  continue  to  meet, 
■niere  will  be  no  leesenlng  of  our  efforte.  We 
have  just  commenced  work  and  we've  got  a 
long  ways  to  go." 

Mdixnu    OoooiNATKS    Pboobaic    AntKD    at 
Dexto  Comtbol  nr  ac. 
(By  Douglas  liauldin) 

OoLoimA. — A  road  map  to  lead  South  Car- 
olina to  an  effective  drug  control  program  to 
being  drawn  up  by  the  stete-s  newest  and 
smallest  units. 

Donald  O.  "Ike"  McLeese,  the  newly  vp- 
polnted  commissioner  of  Narcotics  and  Con- 
troUed  Substances  to  the  chief  mapper  In 
an  attempt  to  coordinate  What  has  been  a 
fragmented  state  approach  to  control  of  drug 
tiae  and  abuse. 

Mcl^eee.  former  home  secretary  for  U.S. 
Sen.  Ernest  F.  Holllngs  was  tapped  by  Gov 
John  C.  West  to  bead  up  the  new  office 
within  the  Stete  Planning  and  Orante  Di- 
vision, Itself  part  of  the  governor's  office 

The  ae-year-old  McLeese,  a  native  of  An- 
derson, was  already  working  for  West  when 
he  was  given  the  newly  created  post  last 
month. 

"Our  flrst  priority,"  McLeese  said,  "to  to 
put  on  paper  a  comprehensive  statewide  drug 
abuse  plan.  The  function  of  each  agency 
will  be  spedflcaUy  detailed.  That  way  we  will 
know  where  weTe  going  and  how  we're  going 
to  get  there. 

"Once  we  get  the  stete  plan — and  we  will 
have  It  by  Aug.  1— we  hope  It  wlU  be  as  com- 
prehensive and  as  explicit  as  there  to  In  the 
nation." 

McLeese  has  Uunched  vlgmously  into  hto 
new  job  with  an  office  In  the  Wade  Hampton 
Office  Building  here  and  a  staff  of  one  as- 
stotant,  Barry  Knobel.  a  university  tow  school 
student  who  serves  on  the  Legislative  Drug 
Study  Committee. 

McLeese  had  already  spent  a  week  In 
Washington  to  develop  rapport  with  federal 


agencies  oonosmsd  with  drug  control  and  to 
make  appeato  for  available  federal  assistance. 

Then  he  spent  a  week  In  Florida  to  study 
the  workings  of  the  Florida  Drug  Control 
Program  hoping  to  pick  up  scune  pointers 
and  to  proflt  from  any  mistakes  norida 
made. 

Creation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics 
and  Controlled  Substances  came  out  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  Drug  Study  commit- 
tee which  had  met  with  Oovemor  West  about 
the  drug  prognun. 

The  governor  was  known  to  be  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  coordination  about  drug 
control  and  was  not  able  to  get  seven  state 
agenclee  concerned  in  one  way  or  another 
to  agree  on  «^ch  should  coordinate  It. 

Involved  were  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions. Commission  on  Alcoholism,  Vocational 
Rebabllltetlon,  Mental  Health  Commission, 
State  Department  of  Education,  State  Board 
of  Health  and  the  State  Law  Enforcement 
Division  (SLED). 

One  of  the  flrst  things  McLeese  did  upon 
assuming  hto  new  role  was  to  confer  with 
heads  of  these  agencies  to  discuss  the  direc- 
tion— or  lack  of  direction — the  state  wss 
taking. 

McLeese  says  the  flrst  year  of  hto  office  will 
be  mainly  spent  trying  to  coordinate  the 
state  effort  in  drug  control  including  con- 
tacte  with  larger  metropolitan  areas  like 
Oreenvllle,  to  inform  them  of  state  services 
available  and  of  the  necessity  to  cooperate. 

"There  has  got  to  be  a  smooth  delivery  of 
funds  and  services  from  Washington  to  Co- 
lumbia and  to  Oreenvile  and  other  areas." 
he  said. 

A  person  who  turns  T<<TTMi*if  in  for  reha- 
bilitation or  voeational  training  mxist  be  able 
to  get  smooth  handling.  McLeeee  said. 

The  stete  plan  now  being  prepared  will 
deal  with  prevention,  education  (Including 
mass  communications)  law  enforcement,  re- 
hahllltetion  and  overall  ooordination  of 
administration. 

"TtM  purpose  of  the  state  plan  to  to  system- 
atically organise  ourselves  and  overccme 
fragmentation  and  oveni4>plng  services  and 
have  a  way  of  knowing  where  we  are  going 
and  how  we're  going  to  get  there  and  who% 
going  to  drive  the  vehicle."  McLeese  said. 

McLeese,  who  got  a  degree  in  speech  and 
drama  at  Anderson  College  prior  to  studying 
political  science  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  says  he  Intends  to  keep  hto  offloe 
small. 

"I  dont  Intend  to  build  another  state  agen- 
cy or  bureaucracy,"  he  promtoes.  "We  Intend 
to  iise  the  in-hcuse  expertise  of  the  other 
seven  agencies  and  merely  serve  as  the  ad- 
ministrator and  coordinator." 

MoLeese  has  asked  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Program  (LEAP)  under  the  Jus- 
tice Department  for  an  $86,000  grant  to  run 
hto  office,  help  set  up  a  scholarship  program 
at  state  universities  and  to  conduct  a  test 
program  to  determine  public  attitudes 
toward  drugs. 

The  Oraduate  program,  for  which  soms 
state  funds  will  be  requested  will  be  aimed  at 
getting  studente  Involved  in  the  drug  pro- 
gram and  in  using  graduate  level  students 
to  compile  much  needed  research  on  drugs. 

If  the  mass  media  program  to  suooessful, 
it  will  be  expanded  stetewids  to  oorrect  any 
misconceptions  the  public  has  about  dru0L 

McLeeee  considers  it  "unreaUstio"  to  say 
drugs  can  be  eliminated  but  says,  "we're 
trying  to  look  at  it  from  the  overaU  pieture, 
both  from  the  enforcement  standpoint  and 
from  the  prevention  and  rehabUltetfam 
standpoint." 

One  of  the  responslblUtles  given  the  oom- 
mlsslonsr  was  coordination  of  law  enforoe* 
ment  from  the  local  to  the  stete  level  as 
far  as  drug  laws  are  oonoerned. 

The    StKte    Law    Knforoemant    Division 
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(SLED)  was  assigned  the  Job  under  the  law 
of  enforcing  state  drug  laws,  a  duty  formally 
of  the  stete  Board  of  Health. 

The  Board  of  Health  will  retain  an  in- 
spector to  check  on  drugs  at  legal  outlete 
such  as  drug  stores,  drug  warehouses  and 
other  legitimate  places  where  drugs  are 
housed. 

McLeese  said  SLED  will  continue  ite  long- 
standing policy  of  coorldnating  any  moves 
Into  a  city  or  ooimty  with  local  authorities. 

"The  Board  of  Health  was  spread  out  in 
trying  to  do  enforcement  work  and  trying  to 
check  hospltato,  which  was  ite  primary  mto- 
slon."  McLeese  said. 

PXCKXIfS  JSTCKES  STONSOB  DKTTO 

Education  Procsak 

PicKXNS. — "If  drugs  are  bad  for  you  then 
why  do  people  take  them?"  That's  a  difficult 
question  to  answer;  but  suppose  you  were 
a  police  officer  and  giving  a  talk  to  a  group 
of  third  graders  and  a  nine  year  old  asked 
that  question. 

It  has  happened  more  than  once  to  Sgt. 
Randal  Stewart  of  the  Pickens  County 
sheriff's  offloe,  who  since  last  fall  has  been 
making  the  rounds  at  local  high  schooto  and 
elementary  schooto  giving  drug  talks. 

Stewart,  who  to  also  head  of  the  Pickens 
Coxmty  Drug  Abuse  Committee,  does  not 
claim  to  be  "an  expert"  on  drugs.  He  has 
had  one  correspondence  course  from  the 
National  Law  Enforcement  Academy  on  drug 
abuse.  Since  1969  he  has  been  a  sheriff's 
deputy  and  since  the  fall  he  has  been  asked 
hundreds  of  questions  about  drugs. 

Stewart,  30,  says  that  even  nine-year-olds 
show  an  Interest  in  the  drug  culture  and  are 
quite  knowledgeable  about  drugs.  He  said 
that  for  hto  experience  the  adulte  dont 
seem  to  know  very  much  about  the  drug 
culture  and  the  types  of  drugs. 

Hto  talks  began  as  a  local  Jaycee  project. 
During  the  past  three  years,  the  number  of 
drug  cases  here  have  increased,  making  the 
18th  Judicial  Circuit  of  which  Pickens 
County  to  part,  one  of  the  leading  drug  abuse 
areas. 

It  was  thto  Infamous  claim  that  spurred 
the  jaycees  here  to  sponsor  a  drug  abuse 
education  program.  As  a  member  of  the 
Jaycees,  Stewart  found  himself  lecturing 
on  drugs.  He  and  Sheriff  David  Stone  have 
appeared  before  hundreds  of  church,  civic 
and  school  groups,  showing  drug  movies,  and 
giving  brief  talks  about  drugs. 

Stewart  says  he  trys  to  give  only  the  facto 
about  drug  abuse,  but  thto  to  often  difficult 
because  of  the  questions  such  as  "How  does 
marijuana  taste?  What  to  the  difference  be- 
tween a  yellow  jacket  pill  and  a  black  beauty 
pill?  And  why  do  people  even  take  drugs?" 

Stewart  said  that  he  believes  that  drug 
users  begin  as  curiosity  seekers  looking  for 
a  new  experience  or  they  are  young  people  in 
rebellion  or  defiance  of  their  parente. 

He  said  that  drug  cases  have  been  made 
throughout  the  county  and  not  just  in  the 
college  town  of  Clemson. 

The  reasons  for  Stewart's  work  with  drug 
talks  to  cited  by  the  Pickens  Jaycees  as  an 
effort  to  educate  the  pubUc  about  drug  abuse 
and  to  push  for  strong  drug  laws. 

It  was  the  Pickens  chapter  who  introduced 
a  measure  at  the  state  jaycee  meeting  to  go 
out  into  the  community  and  make  the 
public  aware  of  the  drug  problem  and  to  In- 
struct local  chapters  on  how  to  pressiire 
for  strongw  drug-oontrol  legislature. 

OBxnnnixB  Mat  Bs  Bsooicnro  TtiiAf.  Oaxta 

Centes 

By  Aubrey  Bowie 

Oreenvllle  has  more  than  ite  share  of  the 

entire  drug  bag.  Heroin,  marijuana,  LSD  and 

a  virtual  rainbow  of  pllto  are  all  droulatlng 

widely   in    the   Pledmontl   major   metro- 


politan area,  and,  according  to  the  most 
Informed  sources,  in  Increasing  quantities. 

The  actual  amoimt  of  illegal  drug  activity 
In  the  Oreenvllle  area  to  impossible  to 
measure.  Yet,  there  Is  enough  solid  evidence 
to  Indicate  to  law  enforcement,  the  medical 
profession  and  other  concerned  cltlsens  that 
a  serious  drug  problem  does  exist  locally. 

The  growing  number  of  arrests  lnv<Mving 
drugs  to  one  tangible  signpost.  Records  In  the 
circuit  solicitor's  office  show  that  136  drug 
cases  were  made  by  county  officers  last  year. 
Corresponding  figures  for  the  City  of  Oreen- 
vllle alone  Ust  97  persons  arrested  on  118 
drug  charges  in  1970,  as  compared  to  14 
persons  on  19  charges  in  1968. 

Through  April  of  thto  year  city  officers 
already  had  arrested  47  mdlvlduato  on  65 
drug  charges.  And  since  l^en  there  have  been 
several  massive  drug  raids  to  place  the  num- 
ber of  arreste  at  mid-year  well  over  I970's 
total. 

Law  enforcement  officers  point  out  that  the 
entire  range  of  Illegal  drugs  can  be  foimd  on 
the  local  scene.  Detective  John  Cooper  of  the 
City  Narcotics  Squad  said,  for  examine,  that, 
marijuana  has  found  ite  way  into  every 
Oreenvllle  high  school  and  in  40  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  junior  high  schooto. 

The  major  concern  of  law  enforcement, 
however.  Is  over  the  growing  sale  and  lue  of 
heroin.  All  the  local  ofllcers  Involved  in 
narcotics  control  agree  that  heroin  traffic  in 
the  Oreenvllle  area  to  continuing  to  rise  sub- 
stantially. 

They  have  good  reason  to  be  worried. 
"Crimes  of  theft  increase  In  relation  to  the 
amount  of  heroin  traffic,"  said  Johnny  Mack 
Brown,  circuit  criminal  investigator.  The 
officers  view  the  rising  local  crime  rate,  higher 
last  year  than  any  other  South  Carolina  city, 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  drug  problem, 
especially  heroin. 

Brown  said  that  hwoln  has  the  most  direct 
relation  to  crime  because  of  the  cost  Involved 
m  using  it.  A  sln^e  iMg  seUs  In  Oreenvllle  for 
$6  with  the  average  addict  needing  from  six 
to  eight  bags  a  day  to  feed  hto  habit. 

County  Sheriff  J.  R.  Martin  and  other 
officers  are  forced  to  admit  by  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  that  Oreenvllle  to  becoming  a 
major  dlrtrlbutlon  center  for  Illegal  drugs. 
Circuit  Solicitor  Thomas  W.  Oreene  to  con- 
vinced that  Oreenville's  geographical  loca- 
tion between  Charlotte  and  Atlanta  and  a 
lack  of  coordination  among  local  narcotics 
agents  are  the  prime  reasons  for  the  increase 
In  Oreenville's  drug  traffic. 

Area  doctors  back  up  the  opinion  of  law 
enforcement  officials  on  the  scope  of  the  dmg 
problem,  and  the  fact  that  It  has  creeped 
from  the  black  community  Into  all  stratas  of 
life.  One  paychlatrtot  estimated  that  at  least 
160  persons  "who  have  had  some  experience 
with  heroin"  went  through  medical  channels 
In  Oreenvllle  last  year.  Re  said  most  of  hto 
patlento  are  from  middle  Income  families  but 
"some  of  our  worst  cases  are  from  high 
Income  families". 

Dr.  John  P.  Taylor,  a  leader  in  the  Com- 
munity Organization  for  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol (CODAC) ,  believes  that  as  many  as  10 
to  16  percent  of  Oreenville's  young  people — 
13  to  23  years  old — ^have  a  serious  problem 
with  drugs,  other  than  alcohol. 

The  young  people  themselves,  interviewed 
In  city  parks  and  In  area  schooto,  concede  that 
drugs  are  "very  easy"  to  obtain.  The  most 
frequently  mentioned  items  in  a  Sunday 
afternoon  discussion  of  the  local  drug  scene 
wltiti  a  group  of  young  people  In  Clevtiand 
Park  were  "psyohedellcs,"  or  hallucinogens, 
such  as  mescaline,  LSD.  psilocybln  and 
marijuana.  One  girl  noted  that  Oreenvllle  to 
ftunous  for  ite  soag,  or  heroin. 

Heroin,  however,  apparently  to  not  yet  a 
staple  drug  of  the  park  people.  But  neither  to 
ite  uss  OMiflned,  as  In  previous  years,  to 
blacks.  Observations  by  doctors  indicate  Ite 
spread  Into  upper  and  middle  Income  levels 
of  the  oommunlty. 


Black  leaders  point  out  that  while  heroin 
has  been  the  "heavy  drug"  among  th^r  peo- 
ple for  years,  uss  now  runs  the  entire  drug 
gamut  from  heroin  to  marijuana  and  pllto. 
By  any  standard  of  measurement,  the  dl- 
lamma  of  what  to  do  about  drugs  obviously 
has  grown  to  the  proportion  of  a  oommunlty- 
wlde  problem. 

And  the  oommunlty  to  slowly  gearing  up  to 
deal  with  It.  There  are  signs  that  concern  over 
the  problem  may  be  moving  from  the  talk  to 
the  action  stage.  Until  recently  nunMrous 
local  efforte  to  provide  treatment  and  educa- 
tion In  the  drug  field  have  been  dtojolnted 
said  Isolated. 

The  push  by  a  number  of  local  ottlsens, 
working  together  vmder  CODAC,  for  a  con- 
certed anti-drug  front  have  resulted  in  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  Oreenvllle  County 
Commission  for  Drug  Abuse  Control.  The 
oommtoslon  will  serve  as  a  general  overseer 
of  drug-retoted  projecte  with  authority  to 
receive  and  spend  funds  for  a  totaUy  coordi- 
nated program. 

The  Oreenvllle  Area  Mental  Health  Center 
has  recently  Inlttoted  a  methadone  with- 
drawal program,  a  flrst  for  thto  area,  to  aid 
addlcte  In  ending  their  dependence  on  heroin 
and  other  narootlos.  The  program  Includes  a 
two-week  withdrawal  eased  by  oral  doees  of 
methadone  and  supfHemented  by  group  ther- 
apy sessions.  Cost  to  the  individual  addlot  to 
nominal. 

In  the  area  of  law  enforcement  Solicitor 
Oreene  to  continuing  hto  efforte  to  estalAtoh 
a  oountywlde  narootlos  unit,  employing  the 
present  narooUcs  agente  under  one  central 
umbrella.  A  committee  has  been  set  up  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  such  a  xmlt,  which 
Oreene  and  other  officers  believe  would  ob- 
tain "phenomenal"  additional  resulte  In  the 
area  of  drug  tow  enforcement. 

The  wheels  are  beglnnAng  to  torn.  The  flnal 
result,  of  coxuee.  will  have  to  be  measured  in 
terms  of  total  oommunlty  commitment  to 
effectively  crack  down  on  drugs  and  the  im- 
derlying  social  problems  that  promote  their 
use. 

Many  doctors  and  specWlste,  such  as  radi- 
ologist Robert  C.  McLane,  view  drug  abuse  as 
a  "symptom  of  a  sickness  of  society."  There 
appears  to  be  apposing  reasons  whK^  encour- 
age drug  tiae  »«w"g  young  people  from  both 
high  income  and  low  income  families. 

In  one  case  youngsters  are  no  longer  taoed 
with  the  challenge  of  overcoming  material  in- 
security. Because  they  "have  it  all"  they  seem 
to  have  lost  the  abUlty  to  find  jdeasure  from 
ordinary  experience. 

In  the  other  case,  especially  among  many 
blacks,  drugs  offer  an  alternative  to  material 
security.  For  many  low  inoome  youngsters  In 
Oreenvllle  the  lack  ot  opp<ntunlty  to  achieve 
material  stiooess  to  a  little  easier  to  take  when 
hidden  behind  a  narcotics-induced  fog. 

The  challenge  to  the  Oreenvllle  oommunlty 
to  in  solving  the  social  proUans  whioh  pro- 
duce a  drug  culture  growing  from  these  two 
extremes.  It  wlU  not  be  essUy  or  quickly 
acoompltohed  because  it  involves  a  Changs  of 
oommunlty  attitudes,  a  reordering  at  priori- 
ties. 

The  hopeful  sign,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
drug-hooked  young  person  to  that  the  oom- 
munlty cares  enough  to  make  the  effort.  The 
slgnlitoant  step  to  that  tits  problam  has  been 
recognised  axMl  to  being  faced  reaUstlcaUy. 

A  JomcT  Wnx  Stxai.  Fsom  Amtbodt 
(By  Jack  Norrto) 

At  16  he  smcdted  hto  first  Joint  of 
marijuana. 

At  17  he  began  to  mainline  heroin. 

Now  at  ao  he's  trying  to  shake  heroin 
addiction. 

For  two  weeks  now,  thanks  to  involvement 
In  several  programs  of  a  lehabaitatiTe  nature, 
the  last  of  which  have  utlllaed  Methadone, 
he's  bsen  "clean;"  not  taking  either  heroin 
or  Methadone. 
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"If  you've  got  enough  wtUpovar  UMt  bobm 
outside  help  you  can  atop  It.  I'm  gotng  to 
stop  It  tliia  time  or  else— I"  be  aald. 

He  doesn't  believe  anybody  should  start 
taking  drugs,  but  at  present  be  says  he 
dossnt  regret  bis  experience  because  be 
thinks  he's  now  able  to  resist  the  craving, 
and  that  he's  learned  a  great  deal. 

Did  he  ever  start  anyone  else  on  the  road 
to  heroin  addiction? 

"Wen,  yes,  I  have  passed  a  few  bags  for 
free  to  someone  who  hadn't  used  it,"  he  said. 
"At  the  time  you  feel  like  It's  the  right  thing 
to  do  for  a  friend,  and  besides  they're  nin- 
nlng  around  with  a  crowd  that's  using  It  and 
pretty  soon  they're  going  to  get  some  from 
somebody  anyway.  But  now  I  wouldn't  give 
some  to  a  {lerson  who  bad  oevsr  \issd  It.  I 
wouldn't  even  sell  It  to  tbem." 

He  sat  In  a  restaurant  booth  and  talkad 
with  this  reporter  about  berom  addiction 
recently  because,  he  said,  he  really  wants  to 
prevent  others  from  getting  hooked. 

He  dldnt  answer  many  questions  about 
Uiose  who  sell  heroin  and  about  how  many 
dealers  there  are  In  QreenvlUe  but  said  tfs 
easy  to  buy  It  here. 

There  are  10  who  sdl  tt  In  one  group,  but 
tt  might  not  be  healthy  to  talk  about  things 
like  that.  There  is  a  syndicate  and  the  roots 
of  the  syndicate  aren't  here,"  he  said. 

He  said  marijuana,  barbiturates,  LSD, 
heroin  and  other  drugs  are  sold  in  the  Oreen- 
vllle  area. 

He  prefers  to  use  the  term  "dealer"  and 
not  "pusher"  In  referring  to  one  who  sells 
herom.  Besides,  there  Is  a  difference  and 
pushers  operate  only  In  the  big  cities,  he  said. 

He  said  dealers  in  heroin  resptond  only  to 
the  demand  for  the  product,  adding  that  the 
pusher  will  give  It  to  a  person  until  be  be- 
comes hooked. 

"I  first  started  taking  it  on  weekends,  then 
the  weekends  got  longer  and  began  to  last 
through  Monday,  and  pretty  soon  I  was 
shooting  It  every  day,"  he  said. 

He  said  that  It  takes  a  i>eraon  who  is  main- 
lining (injecting  a  solution  of  heroin  directly 
Into  a  vein)  three  to  four  weeks  to  learn 
that  he's  become  addicted  and  cannot  stop 
taking  herlon. 

He  made  a  distinction  between  the  heroin 
addict  and  the  ]\mky,  explaining  that  he 
thinks  the  ]\inky  phase  Is  the  final  stage  of 
heroin  addiction  when  a  person  loeee  all 
sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

AdmlUlng  that  he  lost  some  character 
along  the  way.  he  said  he  never  loet  all  of  his 
moral  sense. 

"I  became  an  addict  but  I  never  stole  from 
my  family  or  my  friends.  A  Junky  will  steal 
from  anybody,"  he  declared. 

Discussing  the  sensations  of  heroln-tak- 
Ing,  Joe  reported  that  many  users  say  the 
Initial  rush  of  the  drug  Into  the  brain  Is  the 
"best"  part  of  taking  It. 

"It's  like  something  suddenly  Is  spinning 
you  aroTind."  he  asserted. 

He  said  that  some  addicts  compare  the 
shooting  of  herom  to  the  pleasure  of  sex, 
but  that  because.  In  addition,  the  heroin 
user  loses  all  sense  of  worry  and  frustration, 
many  prefer  heroin  to  sex. 

He  said  there  are  a  number  of  levels  of 
being  "stoned."  and  that  another  desired 
sensation  oomes  after  someone  has  had  an 
overdose  and  been  roused. 

"Right  after  you're  waked  up  you  have  a 
sort  of  ultimate  feeling.  You  know  you're 
stoned  and  you  may  be  scared  but  you  never 
felt  better.  When  Tve  come  out  of  an  over- 
dose somebody  could  be  beating  ms  to  death 
with  a  baseball  bat,  but  I  wouldn't  have 
known  or  minded  It,"  be  said. 

He  said  be  has  had  overdoses  of  heroin 
13  times. 

"Anyone  who  knows  anything  much  about 
it  will  be  with  soma  other  persons  when  be 
takes  It,  and  Fve  seldom  been  with  a  group 
when  somebody  badnt  taken  an  overdose." 
be  said. 


"But  you  don't  need  to  have  a  doctor 
or  anytlilng  like  that  to  treaft  you,"  be  addad. 
"Tou  can  press  a  person  on  the  chest  or  In- 
ject a  saline  solution  Into  a  vein,  or  give  arti- 
ficial respiration.  TXm  thing  about  heroin  Is 
that  It  relaxes  you  utterly  and  oompletely." 

"The  heart  la  a  muscle  and  It's  possible 
but  very  iinllkely  that  it  will  set  so  relaxed 
that  It  will  Just  stop. 

"Usually  it  takes  a  tremendous  overdose 
to  klU  you.  Uy  best  friend  was  killed  tram 
an  overdose  but  be  oommttted  suleids  that 
way." 

He  said  tbat  after  a  Uttle  experimentation 
an  individual  knows  how  much  heroin  to 
take  in  various  clicumstanoee.  If  you're  work- 
ing you  Juat  take  a  Uttle  so  you  can  feel  good; 
but  If  you've  got  some  time  off  you  can  take 
enough  to  get  stoned  and  really  enjoy  it, 
he  said. 

He  said  heroin  does  not,  generally  speaking, 
create  mental  images,  rather  depending  on 
Its  ability  to  relax  the  Individual  utterly  and 
take  away  all  worries  and  frustrations. 

"But  as  soon  as  one  fix  wears  off  you  begin 
to  worry  about  how  and  when  you're  going 
to  get  the  "next  one,"  he  said. 

"One  peychlatrlst  XtiUi  me  a  theory  about 
how  heroin  works,  tbat  it's  the  only  thing 
that  ever  activates  a  special  'pleasure  center,' 
In  the  brain.  Before  you  take  heroin  the 
"pleasure  center"  has  been  donnar.t.  But  once 
you  take  It  you  always  keep  somewhere  back 
In  your  mind  the  recollection  of  how  activat- 
ing that  center  makes  you  feel.  Heroin  Is 
pbyslcaUy  addictive,  but  more  than  tbat  It's 
psychologloally  addictive,"  he  said. 

He  bellves  that  methadone  given  to  the  ad- 
dict over  a  period  of  two  weeks  in  steadily 
diminishing  quantities  can  help  break  the 
addiction  If  supportive  therapy  Is  alao  given 
during  the  period,  and  additional  therapy  is 
fuml^ed  for  an  extended  period,  perhaps 
lasting  for  as  long  as  two  years. 

He  said  that  one  can  get  a  strong  "high" 
on  methadone,  but  that  it  Is  easier  to  "get 
off"  methadone  than  heroin. 

One  eseentlal  thing  the  addict  must  do 
if  he  wants  to  stop  using  heroin  Is  to  cease 
association  with  everyone  who  Is  taking  the 
drug  or  other  drugs,  he  aald. 

"If  yxnite  trying  to  get  off  heroin  and  you 
continue  to  go  around  with  Junkies  you  Just 
cant  make  It,"  he  observed. 

Efforts  are  being  made  here  to  oi>erate  pro- 
grams where  persons  trying  to  stop  taking 
heroin  may  get  together  regularly  to  help 
each  other  In  controlling  the  addiction,  be 
reported. 

The  program  would  be  somewhat  similar 
to  that  used  by  alcoholics  (Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous) but  oould  scarcely  resiilt  In  Integrated 
groups  as  the  heroin  user  would  tend  to  "look 
down  upon  the  alot^ollc,"  be  said. 

He  said  he  has  been  "wiped  out,"  ftom 
drinking  alcoholic  beverages  several  times, 
but  the  sensation  does  not  compare  with 
being  "stoned,"  on  heroin. 

He  discussed  the  belief  of  many  individuals 
that  the  use  of  marijuana  may  lead  to  the 
use  of  stronger  drugs. 

"I'm  not  saying  tbat  using  marijuana  leads 
to  using  other  drugs,"  he  said.  "But  the  same 
people  who  sell  It  also  sell  the  others.  If  you 
legalized  marijuana  It  woiild  take  It  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  black  market  i>eople.  And  If 
yotmg  persons  oould  get  nutrijuana  without 
having  to  aesoclate  with  these  people  I  doubt 
tbat  they  would  get  on  harder  drugs." 

After  a  person  smokes  marijuana  be  Is 
frequently  offered  barbiturates  or  LSD  by  the 
same  group  who  Intxoduced  >'»'n  to  mari- 
juana, he  added. 

"Very  few  persons  mnaln  on  LSD  alone 
tat  long,"  he  said. 

The  young  man  wbo  nearly  finmia^i  htjti 
school,  and  has  been  working  for  a  ooDq>any 
In  Qreenvllle  almost  a  year,  says  it's  for- 
tunate tbat  Qreenvllle  has  programs  now 
which  can  help  the  heroin  addict  wbo  wishes 
to  be  able  to  resist  If  not  cure  his  craving. 
But  he  knows  that  being  "clean"  for  Just  two 


weeks  tsnt  time  enough  to  know  if  be  can 
make  it  or  not. 

He  works,  hopes,  and  urges  other  young 
persons  to  never  try  the  most  addictive  drug 
in  the  world. 

NXw  Commission  To  Oxinn  Aimsauo  Pubt 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  and  speciila- 
tlon  about  the  desirability  of  unifying  some 
of  the  efforts  against  drug  abuse  in  Oreen- 
vllle  County. 

A  number  of  local  ciUaens  have  been  work- 
ing for  more  than  a  year  to  bring  leaders  of 
drug  education,  rtiiabiUtatlon,  treatment 
and  law  enforcement  programs  together  In  a 
coordinated  drive. 

Soon  a  brand  new  government  commission 
will  be  taking  on  the  tasks  of  guiding  the 
multi-model  efforts. 

Appointment  of  a  Oreenvllle  County  Com- 
mission for  Drug  Abuse  Control  was  au- 
thorlaed  last  month  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

The  act  requires  the  commission  to  coop- 
erate in  implementation  of  a  state  plan  for 
control  of  narcotics  and  drug  abuse  in  rela- 
tion to  law  enforcement,  drug  education  and 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug  depend- 
ent parsons.  The  ocmunlsslon  also  will  for- 
mulate and  administer  a  narcotic  and  drug 
education  program  for  the  community  and 
"Insure  uniformity,  reliability  and  credi- 
bility of  drug  Information." 

It  may  acquire  land,  spend  money,  co- 
operate with  the  Community  Organization 
for  Drug  Abuse  Control  (CODAC)  and  sup- 
port other  dnig-related  programs  other  than 
alcohol  programs,  to  further  its  purposes. 

The  nine  commissioners,  appointed  upon 
recommendation  of  Oreenvllle  dty  and 
ooxmty  councils  and  CODAC,  will  serve  with- 
out compensation  but  may  hire  a  director 
and  other  personnel  to  carry  on  full-time 
activities. 

The  commission  approach  was  taken  after 
CODAC  and  other  comm\inlty  leaders  de- 
termined that  creation  of  an  officially  recog- 
nized body  wo\ild  be  needed  so  that  public 
funds  could  be  used  to  hire  personnel  and 
provide  programs  and  facilities. 

The  relationship  between  the  commission, 
the  director,  CODAC  and  individual  drug 
programs  Is  under  discussion. 

Meanwhile,  the  City  of  Oreenvllle  approved 
use  of  the  building  that  formerly  housed  the 
McBee  Avenue  branch  of  the  library  as  the 
community's  first  permanent  center  for  drug 
Information,  coiinsellng  and  other  activi- 
ties. 

The  center  will  be  operated  under  the 
aiuplces  of  Project  Hope,  a  pioneer  drug  re- 
habilitation program  in  the  community,  and 
CODAC.  The  city  allocated  $5,000  to  improve 
the  building. 

A  suggestion  by  Circuit  Solicitor  Thomas 
Oreene  and  action  by  county  council  have 
led  to  creation  of  a  committee  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  a  countywide  narcotics  inves- 
tigation unit.  Some  observers  feel  a  county- 
wide  unit  would  result  in  better  enforce- 
ment of  drug  laws. 

Leaders  In  the  program  coordination  move- 
ment are  trying  to  enlist  persons  familiar 
with  the  drug  scene  from  several  vantage 
points  Into  the  process  of  plotting  the  com- 
munity's strategy  in  combatting  drug  abuse. 

SCHOOI.S  Stexss  Dbuo  Education 
(By  Dr.  J.  P.  HaU) 

The  School  District  of  Oreenvllle  County 
has  a  deflmte  commitment  to  the  health  ed- 
ucation of  the  youth  of  our  district  and, 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  well-planned 
prevention  program  in  the  area  of  drug 
abuse,  has  dedicated  Itself  to  developing  and 
implementing  an  effective  approach  to  drug 
education  throiighout  the  Oreenvllle  County 
schools. 

When  one  seeks  to  examine  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse  among  school  youth,  he  finds 
very  Uttle  empirical  data  avaltabto.  A  ma>» 
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survey  conducted  In  IMS  by  Walter  T.  Kimes 
of  the  South  Carolina  Commission  on  Al- 
coholism Indicated  that  drug  abuse  ^mnng 
OreenvUle  senior  high  youth  at  that  time 
was  not  yet  a  serious  problem.  Since  that 
time  the  drug  abuse  picture  In  the  total 
commvmlty  has  reflected  an  Increikse  In  the 
number  of  arrests  related  to  drug  violations 
and  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
seeking  treatment  tot  drug  abuse  problems. 
It  is  logical  that  overall  community  trends 
would  be  reflected  In  the  student  commu- 
nity. Parents,  students  and  teachers  voiced 
this  concern  and  stated  a  need  for  drug  edu- 
cation emphasizing  prevention. 

The  school  district  responded  to  this  com- 
munity concern  and  In  September  1970  ini- 
tiated planning  for  a  comprehensive  drug 
educatloQ  program.  The  district  chose  to 
take  a  "methodical  approach"  to  drug  abuse 
education,  emphasizing  Integration  of  drug 
education  Into  the  existing  curriculum 
rather  than  a  "crash  program."  The  Drug 
Education  Steering  Committee,  representing 
all  areas  of  Instruction  and  including  stu- 
dents, was  appointed  and  given  release  time, 
to  participate  In  a  one-week  drug  education 
workshop  sponsored  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

The  committee  developed  a  seven  session 
seminar  project,  funded  by  the  board  of 
trustees  and  the  Appalachian  Planning  Com- 
mission, to  train  a  drug  education  team  in 
each  of  the  secondary  schools.  These  teams 
were  charged  with  developing  and  Imple- 
menting local  school  efforts.  The  school  dis- 
trict also  collaborated  with  Liberty  Corpo- 
ration In  sponsoring  a  pilot  program  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Lockhead 
Drug  Decision  Program.  The  Drug  Education 
Steering  Committee  has  also  worked  closely 
with  the  Community  Organization  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control  (CODAC).  Many  experts  were 
consulted  throughout  the  year  as  the  district 
developed  Its  drug  education  program. 

In  the  faU  a  pilot  program  emphasizing 
smaU  group  techniques  will  be  Introduced 
In  two  schools.  There  wlU  also  be  other  ex- 
perimental programs.  The  peer  group  and  the 
family  unit  will  be  extremely  Important  in 
our  drug  education  efforts  for  the  coming 
year. 

We  are  vitaUy  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  young  people  of  our  county  and  na- 
tion and  hope  that  we  can  Join  with  parents 
and  other  citizens  in  succeesftiUy  dealing 
with  these  serious  problems. 

RxpaxBXNTATivx    Tbxooobx    Sats:    Lack    of 

KNOWI.XDGK  Is  Past  or  Dbtto  Pboblbm 
(By  Douglas  Matildln) 

Columbia. — ^Rep.  Nick  A.  Theodore  of 
OreenviUe  says  serving  on  the  state  Legisla- 
tive Drug  Study  Committee  has  been  "mind 
expanding"  and  left  him  with  an  acute 
awareness  of  the  state's  needs  In  this  area. 

"I  can  tratbfally  say  that  this  has  catised 
more  tboug^t  and  even  anxiety  than  I  would 
have  ever  anticipated,"  the  oommlttee  vice- 
chairman  said. 

"During  the  sessions  and  even  now,"  be 
said,  "I  can  appreciate  the  problems  which 
exist  and  confront  the  public  today. 

"In  some  Instanoss  where  I  have  known 
the  individuals  who  were  arrested  for  violat- 
ing drug  laws,  naturaUy  my  anxieties  have 
become  even  more  acuta. 

"I'd  have  to  say  that  my  experiences  on 
the  drug  oommlttee  have  been  mind  expand- 
ing, a  result  of  a  great  deal  of  reflection 
about  South  Oandina  and  its  people." 

The  Oreenvllle  inaaranoe  executive  and 
veteran  of  many  legislative  study  commit- 
tees said  aarrlng  on  the  drug  group  "would 
have  to  be  the  most  revealing  and  enlighten- 
ing experience  I've  ever  bad  in  my  legisla- 
tive career." 

"From  the  time  we  began  some  10  months 
ago,  my  Impreeslons  about  the  dr\ig  and 
narcotics  problem  In  Soath  Carolina  have 
been  greaUy  revlaed,"  Theodore  said. 

"Initially  all  of  the  substances  In  my  mind 


were  lumped  together  into  one  bag  as  ac- 
tually our  etate  law  at  the  time  also  treated 
control  of  these  subctancee. 

"However,  now  tbat  we  have  met  over  40 
times,  I  And  tbat  there  are  degrees  of  drugs 
and  narootlcs,  and  as  the  strength  of  the 
substance  Increasea.  so  abould  the  penalty 
and  the  treatment." 

Theodore  considers  it  "fortunate"  that  the 
new  law  passed  at  the  behest  of  the  com- 
mittee assigns  various  drugs  and  narootles 
to  schedules. 

"I  tmthfuUy  feel  tbat  we  can  say  now 
that  the  penalty  fits  the  crime,"  tbe  law- 
maker said. 

Theodore  said  the  nine  cmnmlttee  mem- 
bers aU  agreed  that  the  drug  pusher  should 
have  more  severe  penalties  than  the  xisers 
"who  In  many  cases  are  found  to  be  a  pawn 
In  tbe  bands  of  a  mercenary  Individual." 

TheodOTe  feels  that  part  of  the  problem  In 
today's  society  Is  a  lack  of  pubUc  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  dr\ig  threat. 

A  father  himself  with  smaU  children, 
Theodore  observes,  "it's  dUBoult  for  parents 
and  adults  to  advise  young  people  about 
drugs  when  in  many  Instances  the  younger 
dtlzen  might  have  a  greater  In-deptb  knowl- 
edge of  the  problem." 

Service  on  the  committee,  Theodore  said, 
made  him  realize  that  South  Carcdlna,  like 
other  states,  does  not  have  fadUtles  to  as- 
sist people  with  real  drug  hangups. 

For  that  reason,  he  said,  he  feels  it  a 
challenge  not  only  to  the  oommlttee  but  to 
the  legislature  and  to  tbe  public  to  provide 
avenues  of  assistance  and  rehabiUtatlon  to 
those  genuinely  needing  It. 

"We  have  to  look  at  dnig  abuse  InteUl- 
gently  and  objectively,"  Theodore  observes. 
"While  I  feel  like  certain  Individuals  can  be 
helped,  the  scope  of  oorrecting  tbe  problem 
la  a  multi-pronged  attack. 

"We  need  detoxification  centers,  resident 
houses  where  individuals  can  receive  tbtrKpy 
in  order  to  develop  a  new  life  style  and  cen- 
ters where  heroin  addicts  can  kick  their 
habits. 

"In  my  Judgment,  we're  behind  the  prob- 
lem. However,  I  feel  Uke  now  that  we've 
written  a  new  code  for  drugs  and  narootlcs 
we  can  as  a  state  proceed  to  educate  people 
in  hopes  that  the  oimce  of  prevention  will 
be  enough  to  head  off  the  pound  of  cure. 

Theodore  said  the  state  Is  trying  to  Im- 
prove the  social  cUmate  and  economic  con- 
ditions so  that  people  wlU  not  be  dependent 
on  drugs  or  other  artificial  aids  to  help  them 
meet  life  head-on. 

"We  WlU  always  have  problems  and  the 
Individual  wlU  be  compelled  to  encounter 
them  day-by-day,"  Theodore  said. 

"Our  most  important  task  is  to  educate 
our  people  that  the  problem  must  be  met 
without  aaaitanee  from  a  false  esoqie." 

Matob  HBxxb  Sats  Diuob  Kamra 
AWAT  AT  FtBB  or  NATIOir 

OreenviUe  Mayor  Mhx  BeUer  has  oaUed 
for  a  total  effort  on  tbe  part  of  aU  citizens  to 
combat  the  "tragic  magic"  of  drugs. 

"We  must  face  this  tragedy  squarsly,"  be 
said,  "we  cannot  do  it  by  wishful  thinking." 

Mayor  HeUer  said  drug  abuse  Is  "eating 
away  at  the  very  fiber  of  our  nation." 

"The  problem,"  he  asserted.  "wlU  not  go 
away  by  itself.  It  wUl  take  more  than  a  mayor 
and  oouncU.  It  wlQ  take  noore  than  a  poUoe 
department.  It  will  take  every  man  and 
woman,  every  oburob  and  synagogue,  every 
civic  organization,  every  teacher,  every  pupU. 
every  school,  every  parent  and  every  child. 

"It  WlU  take  us,  every  single  one  of  us. 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  seU-destmotion  of  our 
young  and  old." 

liAuiBn  Oouimr  Movae  to  Combat 

PXOBLXM 

(By  Margaret  WilUams) 
Lactbivsj — Vaat  law  entOTBement  cOean, 
school  dBolalB,  pbyHclans  and  otbats  eon- 
oemed  with  the  problem  of  drug  abase  are 


in  agreement  tbat  tt  does  not  sslst  ta 
Laurens  County  to  tbe  extent  tbat  It  does  in 
more  metropoUtan  areas  of  the  state. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  drugs  oan 
be  obtained  in  Laurens  County  "with  very 
Uttle  effort"  by  users.  There  have  bean  no 
reported  deatbs  frtnn  an  overdose  of  drugs. 

Tbe  police  chiefs  of  Laurens  and  Clinton 
say  there  have  been  Instances  of  violations 
of  the  state  drug  laws,  but  not  to  tbe  extent 
that  It  Is  of  majOT  concern. 

Chief  B.  B.  Ballard  of  Clinton  does  not 
beUeve  tbat  the  "soft"  approach  some  groups 
are  advocating  for  drug  6ontrol  is  the  answer 
to  the  problem,  and  be  does  not  ffevcr  rerls- 
Ing  tbe  drug  laws. 

When  asked  to  what  extent  drug  problems 
exist  on  tbe  Presbyterian  College  «*"'r'". 
Ballard  said,  "There  Is  drug  use  among  tbe 
students.  We  have  bad  some  drug  cases  that 
have  come  from  the  college." 

Chief  BaUard  said  it  would  be  bard  to 
predict  if  the  dnig  problem  at  coUeges  and 
universities  has  reached  Its  peak.  "This  re- 
mains to  be  seen,"  he  said. 

Dnig  abuse  has  not  been  a  "big  problem" 
for  Laurens  police,  Chief  J.  W.  Power  said. 
The  city  has  made  several  cases  against 
violators  of  the  drug  laws,  tbe  chief  added, 
but  drug  abuse  is  not  extensive  in  Laurans. 

Chief  Power  thinks  drug  abuse  will  in- 
crease and  that  law  enforcement  offloars  must 
be  trained  to  deal  with  drug  users.  Th*  chief 
sees  to  It  that  the  men  on  bis  foroe  attend 
programs  and  take  q>eclallzed  courses  that 
wlU  better  equip  them  to  deal  with  tbe 
problem. 

Sheriff  B.  Eugene  Johnson  said  be  consldets 
drug  abuse  the  number  one  problem  facing 
law  enforcement  officers  today.  "Pushers  of 
hard  narcotics  have  been  apprehended  In 
Laurens  County."  be  said.  Drug  abuse  and 
crimes  committed  In  conjunotlan  with  dmg 
use  are  on  tbe  increase  and  are  adding  to  tbe 
dUemma  of  law  enforcement  oOosrs  in  their 
i^iproacb  to  drug  control,  be  said.  According 
to  Sheriff  Johnson,  county  officers  are  learn- 
ing as  much  about  drug  abuse  as  fast  as 
they  can,  and  hope  to  keep  drug  trafllc  at  a 
minimiitn  In  Laurens  County, 

An  organised  effort  in  tbe  county  to  solve 
the  drug  problem  through  education  has  been 
undertaken  by  Carolina  Educational  Services, 
Incorporated,  In  Laurens.  Gene  Wilson,  presi- 
dent, says,  "Education  is  the  answer,  for  it 
makes  sense  to  eliminate  tbe  problem  before 
it  exists." 

Most  of  the  churches  in  lAurens  County 
are  Involved  UuUvlduaUy  in  some  type  of  edu- 
cational or  counseling  programs  concerning 
drugs.  At  the  preeent  the  only  available 
services  for  assistance  to  drug  users  Is  tbe 
f  amUy  doctor,  ministers,  or  tbe  county  health 
dqwrtment. 

JoHNirr  Cash  Taxjcs  About  Dauo  Addiction 
A  poem  written  by  singer  Johnny  Cash 
while  he  was  struggling  to  overcome  his  ad- 
diction to  drugs  is  publlflhed  in  the  August 
issue  of  Redbook  «»»«g««<«» 

Describing  how  it  felt  to  be  on  drugs. 
Cash  said,  "Tliere  are  aU  those  beautiful 
visions,  aU  right,  and  those  realizations  and 
fMllngs  of  love  and  awareness.  But  when 
you  come  down  off  It,  you  pass  that  line  from 
ecstasy  to  horror. 

"Tou  go  down  the  otber  side  at  t^iat  whole 
thing,  and  the  going  down  alnt  worth  the 
coming  up.  Here's  something.  I  wrote  this 
poem  when  I  was  quitting  that  says  tbe  way 
I  felt  about  it: 

"Are  there  ruined  regions  of  tbe  mind 
Where  reasons  dldnt  reach  to  draw  the  Una. 
Where  the  bialn  was  pounded  by  some  drug 
And  gave  in  a  tlU  a  hole  was  finaUy  dug? 
And  who  can  know  what  part  Is  tbe  bole 
And  wbo  can  say  what  it  does  to  the  soul?" 

Cash  said  be  stiU  worrtee  that  be  might 
have  damaged  his  brain  with  pttls  and  that 
he  stUl  has  nightmares  about  tbem.  "Even 
after  three  yean  oB  drugs,  at  least  onoe  a 
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ii«^nib*v»»lMR1MaiilgbtnMi«  .  .  .  Kldi 
mj  VbaX  drogi  tnm  tlmn  on  to  lor*,  bat 
111  t*U  you.  th«re'a  no  tueix  tbinf  m  low 
vben  you're  on  drugs." 

PKAUfUCBT  Bats  Dbxts  Pad  Pinnra,  Bur 
IfAinr  Addicts  Idtrr  n*  m  Wi 


(By  Stan  ShMUy) 

OusmrooD. — ^PbamuMlBta  b*7e  the  r»- 
spooalbUtty  of  knowing  aiDd  keeping  the  pub- 
Bo  Intonned  about  tbe  dangen  of  drug  abuse. 
says  John  Hughes,  oblaf  pharmacist  at  SelX 
Uenuvlal  Ho^tal. 

But  ha  btilCTes  "phatmaelsti  In  the  state 
an  not  nearly  doing  the  Job." 

Hughes  says  ministers  oan  talk  about  It 
from  Uie  moral  standpoint,  and  law  enforae- 
ment  offlcen  oaa  talk  from  the  legal  stand- 
point. But  the  i^iarmaclst  Is  the  expert  when 
it  oomes  to  drugs,  and  be  Is  the  one  who 
should  have  the  facts  and  present  them  to 
the  pubUe.  Hughes  says. 

Hughes  Is  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  School  at  Pharmacy. 
Dtmng  his  senior  year,  hit  daas  of  over  60 
students  made  talks  aoroas  the  state  about 
drug  abuse. 

They  went  oat  in  groups  of  three,  '^e 
dldnt  try  to  soar*  people.  We  Just  gave  them 
the  faets,"  Hughes  said.  The  groi^is  made 
over  100  taDcs  to  students  from  the  first 
grade,  to  high  school,  to  college,  and  also  to 
church  groups,  youth  groups,  PTA's  and 
others. 

Their  msssaga  to  dilldren  was  simple— 
dont  take  drugs.  Dont  accept  anything  from 
strangers. 

to  the  high  school  and  college  audiences 
the  message  was  more  complicated— explain- 
ing the  typea  of  drugi  and  their  slf eots.  They 
Injected  rats  to  lltastrate  the  poiaft.  Meat  of 
the  aadlences  ware  laoepttTS  to  the  laformao 
tlon.  Bughaa  said. 

A  qoastlon  and  anawar  period  waa  ocn- 
ducted  after  the  praaentaMous.  Ih  the  high 
sehods,  the  questions  ware  moat  pointed— 
qussttons  such  aa  "how  can  you  tall  us 
marijuana  will  hurt  us  If  you're  never  tried 

itr 

Hughes  explained  that  marijuana  contains 
a  fthemleal  which  remains  In  the  body  for 
elghft  days.  "We  doii*t  know  what  It  can  do. 
We  do  know  that  the  body  has  reverse  toler- 
ance to  tt  n  takas  lasa  to  get  you  high  the 
mora  you  smoke  tt." 

Bu^iea  saya  ha  wont  mcraUas  about  dmga. 
"If  we  want  to  inform  the  peo;^  about 
dru^  we're  gat  to  talk  facts.  The  "now  gen- 
eration' wont  listen  to  a  bunoh  of  buU.  If 
you  dont  talk  fheta,  thay  dont  Ustan." 

Although  thera  is  no  way  to  measure  how 
mueOi  good  the  talks  did.  Hughes  feels  that 
the  pul>ttc  should  be  informed.  Bs  has  bean 
in  Oreenwood  for  only  a  month,  but  ha  saya 
when  he  is  more  settled  here,  he  plans  to 
continue  his  talka  on  drug  abuaa,  to  any 
group  wanting  to  hear  tt. 

Hughes  aaya  that  Qrsanwood  Is  In  "a  pre- 
earloua  poaltloa''  In  ttw  middle  of  <taug  abuaa 
populous  areas.  It  is  only  two  and  a  half 
houia  from  Atlanta,  which  Bughea  says  Is 
the  center  of  drug  trafflc  It  is  only  SO  min- 
utes from  Oh«envlDa,  where  drug  tralBo  is 
inereaaing.  and  only  aa  hour  and  twanty 
minutes  from  OolumbU. 

Bui^Ms  feels  ttiat  the  drug  "fkd  la  ftMUng," 
that  much  of  the  glamour  of  taking  drugs 
Is  gone.  "But  tt  haa  left  behind  *»»«w^t>^., 
and  thousands  of  addlots.  And  it's  not  only 
teenagers,"  Hughes  said.  TranqumasBB  and 
pep  puis  are  also  being  abased  by  Oa  houae- 
wlfa  and  the  buslnsasman,  he  added. 

The  flnt  thing  w«>a  got  to  reaUM  la  that 
we've  got  a  drug  problem  In  South  Oaiollaa. 
It's  not  Just  something  we  read  about.  And 
X  strongly  feel  that  the  phMmadafe  haa  a 
reaponalMUty  to  go  to  the  ctttaan  and  In- 
fbrm  him.  Ha  Should  find  out  what  the  otU- 
■an  wanta  to  know  aaid  give  t**^  the  faota." 

Hughas  asM  Ignoranoe  at  drugs 
the  danger.  And  be  aald  tba  most 


thing  U  that  youngstM*  who  get  megal  < 
have  no  Idea  what  thayYe  punhMing  and 

taking. 

Nkw  South  Cabouna  D«uo  IiAw:   Pushxxs 

Pacs   Btifvkb   PXMALTXaa 

(By  Douglas  Mauldln) 

Columbia. — ^Anyone  running  afoul  of 
South  Carolina's  new  drug  and  narcotics 
control  laws  will  find  that  the  nUes  of  the 
ball  game  have  changed. 

Oenarally  the  penalties  for  first  time  users 
and  possessors  of  drugs  and  narcotics  have 
been  softened  In  an  attempt  to  salvage  the 
young  from  lives  of  continued  use  and  pos- 
sibly more  serious  criminal  purstiits. 

At  the  same  time,  the  professional  traf- 
fickers who  sell  drugs  and  narcotics  for  the 
pure  profit  in  It  will  find  themselves  facing 
stlSer  fines  and  longer  Jail  terms. 

Violations  of  the  old  drugs  laws,  which 
have  been  replaced  by  the  new,  were  regarded 
as  misdemeanors  and  there  waa  a  patchwork 
of  punlsbmeuU  provided. 

But  under  the  new  law,  certain  of  the 
drug  offenses  have  been  classified  as  felonies, 
a  more  serlotis  type  of  crime  with  accom- 
panying severe  sentences  and  In  many  cases 
no  chance  for  suspension  of  sentences  or  for 
probationary  terms  by  sympathetic  Judges. 

Now  the  first-time  marijuana  offender  may 
find  that  Instead  of  going  to  Jail  or  paying 
a  fine  as  in  the  past,  he  may  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  redeem  himself  without  being 
saddled  with  a  criminal  record  for  the  reet 
of  his  life. 

A  first  offense  conviction  of  — utng  nsr- 
cotlcs,  LSD  or  heroin,  however  could  mean 
a  sentence  of  up  to'  16  years  or  a  $36,000 
fine  or  both  in  the  Judge's  discretion. 

The  new  act  is  Intended,  its  framers  say. 
to  place  South  Carolina  In  a  better  pceltlon 
to  combat  drug  abuse,  a  growing  problem. 

The  act  provides  stUfened  panaltlea  for 
drug  traffickers  whose  primary  motivation  Is 
to  make  money  while  applying  lesser 
penalties  to  offenders  who  are  primarily  users 
but  not  sellers. 

The  act  classifies  aU  narcotics  and  other 
types  of  drugs  of  abiise  Into  five  schediiles, 
organizing  according  to  the  potential  serlous- 
neas  of  abuse.  Penalties  for  trafficking  are 
graduated  aocordlng  to  the  olassifloatlon  of 
the  drug  Involved. 

"nie  new  act,  reconunended  by  a  legislative 
study  oonunlttee,  was  designed  to  comple- 
ment a  new  federal  act  to  provide  an  Inter- 
locking framework  of  federal  and  state  laws 
which  will  permit  more  effective  control  of 
drug  abuse  problems. 

The  tougher  penalties  under  the  new  law 
are  for  making,  distributing,  dispensing  or 
poaseaslon  with  Intent  to  distribute,  dlq;>enae 
or  make  controlled  substancea.  Tliey  now 
come  under  the  heading  of  felonlee. 

A  first  offense  involving  narcotics  or  LSD 
can  bring  a  defendant  up  to  16  years  In  Jail 
or  a  935,000  fine  or  both. 

A  second  time  loser  facea  not  leas  than 
6  years  nor  more  than  30  years  In  JaU  or 
960,000.  or  both.  There  ooiild  be  no  siispen- 
slon  of  the  sentence  nor  probated  sentence. 

Por  a  third  offense  the  violator  could  gat 
from  16  to  30  years  and-or  a  980,000  fine 
wiUiout  suspensloa  at  probation  aUowed. 

Sale  or  distribution  of  narootlos  or  UBD  to 
persona  under  18  are  ftfomea  puniahable  by 
up  to  30  years  In  jail  and-or  up  to  980.000 
flnea.  No  suqMnalon  or  probation  u  provided. 

Selling  or  distributing  other  drugs  to 
minors  under  18  U  daasiflsd  now  aa  a  mis- 
demeanor subject  to  prison  terms  of  up  to 
ten  years  and-or  flnee  up  to  $10,000. 

JaU  terma  range  from  five  to  30  years  and 
finea  from  96,000  to  930.000  for  ponsnssluu. 
manufacture  or  dispensing  of  opiate  type 
drugs  which  go  from  a  misdemeanor  for  flMt 
offenses  to  felonlee  for  second  and  subse- 
quent offensse  without  banafit  of  sospeoslon 
of  the  sentence  of  probatton. 

Simple  possession  of  narooOoa  or  USD  tat 


one's  own  use  calls  tat  a  first  ofianse  penalty 
of  up  to  two  years  and-or  a  98,000  fine.  A 
second  offenss  l>eoomee  a  peni^ty  punishable 
by  three  yeara  or  up  to  96,000  or  both  while 
subsequent  vl<^ations  can  bring  up  to  four 
years  and-or  910,000  fines. 

Simple  possession  of  other  drugs  for  one's 
own  use  becomee  a  misdemeanor  with  priarai 
time  ranging  from  six  months  to  a  year  and 
fines  from  91,000  to  98,000,  or  both. 

Possession  of  small  quantitlea  of  marijuana 
or  hashish  are  regarded  by  the  new  law  as 
misdemeanors.  A  first  offense  penalty  Is  up 
to  three  months  or  9100  or  both,  subsequent 
offenses  go  from  op  to  six  months  or  9300  or 
both. 

One  catch,  however  is  that  possession  of 
more  than  one  ounce  of  marijuana,  usually 
smoked  as  cigarettes,  or  ten  grams  (tf  haahlsh 
can  bring  sentences  of  up  to  five  yeara. 

ProbatKm  gimnted  by  the  court  to  seek 
treatment  and  rehabllltatUm  Is  possible  for 
first  time  offenders  of  drug  laws  Involving 
marljTiana,  stimulant,  depressant  or  hallu- 
clnogenlo  drugs. 

Another  featxue  of  the  new  law  provldas 
Inununlty  from  orlmlnsl  i»oeecutlon  for  any- 
one addicted  to  or  dependent  upon  narootlos 
or  dangerous  drugs  as  they  seek  advice  for 
their  problem. 

Such  persons  wotdd  be  free  to  seek  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  from  medloal 
sources,  hospitals,  cc^ege  or  unlverMty 
counselors  or  giildance  counselon  In  public 
8cho<ds  without  fear  of  arrest  or  of  being 
reported  to  law  enforcement  authorities  tat 
proeecution  as  a  drug  law  violator. 

The  new  law  also  takes  steps  to  close  the 
sources  of  legal  driigs  destined  for  illegal 
use  by  clamping  tighter  restrictions  on  in- 
spections of  inventories  of  whcrtesals  and  re- 
tall  drug  outlets  and  such  other  sources  as 
hospitals,  doctor's  oOces  and  nursing  homes 
where  drugs  are  commonly  stored. 


Hsa<  II W   SUPPLT  Plbmtiful 

WAsuMuruir. — ^Despite  recent  large  sel- 
Bures  here  and  abroad,  the  supply  of  heroin 
Is  still  plentiful  and  prices  have  not  changed 
appreciably,  says  the  TTnlted  States'  top 
narcotics  law  enforcer. 

John  E.  IngeraoU,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Dnigs,  said  most 
of  the  heroin  entering  the  country  is  proc- 
essed In  Prance  from  Turkish  opium,  but  an 
Increasing  amount  Is  coming  from  Southeast 
Asia. 


CLEAR  CUTl'lNO  IN  NATIONAL 
FORESTS  OP  WYOMINO 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years  I  have  pressed  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  blue-ribbon  commission  to 
study  clear  cutting  In  the  national  for- 
ests of  Wyoming.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
I  have  more  recently  become  oonoemed 
with  the  entire  scope  of  clear  catting — 
that  Is.  the  removal  of  substantially  If 
not  all  of  the  trees  In  a  given  area — in 
all  of  our  great  national  forests.  The 
practice  Is  one  which  needs  more  concen- 
trated study.  lUs  fact,  I  believe,  is 
borne  out  by  a  recently  published  study 
instituted  by  the  Forest  Service  on  four 
of  the  high  mountain  national  forests 
of  my  State. 

Repeatedly  throughout  this  study,  Mr. 
President,  the  special  Wsromlng  Forest 
Study  Team  comments  on  the  need  t<a 
more  Information  on  which  to  base  fu- 
ture value  Judgments.  This  is  true,  not 
only  in  the  ease  of  these  four  forests,  but 
of  all  our  public  forest  lands. 

My  bill  (S.  1592)  would  authorlie  such 
a  study  by  a  «>eclal  Interdisciplinary 
oommlsrton  equU>ped  to  get  the  data 
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needed  and  make  the  Judgments  neces- 
sary. For  now,  however,  I  consider  the 
Wyoming  Fraest  Study  Team's  report, 
"Forest  Management  in  Wyoming."  to  be 
an  effective  report,  bearing  some  valid 
recommendations  which  should  be  acted 
upon,  and  soon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ttie  re- 
port of  the  Wyoming  Forest  Study  TOam 
be  printed  in  the  Rioobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Poxasx  Mamacbiczmt  nr  Wtomhto 

TIICBXB    BASVSST    AND    THX    ENVIXOinCZirT    ON 

THX  TXTON.  samoxa,  shoshonk,  and  bio- 

HOBM  national  rOBBRS 

WTOICMG   iroaXST   STUDY   TXAM 

Carl  M.  Bemtsen.  Ohetirman.  Assistant  Di- 
rected, Timber  Management,  Poreet  Disease, 
and  Poreat  Insect  Besearch,  Becky  Mountain 
Porest  and  Bangs  Bxperiment  Station.  Port 
C(^lns,  Colorado 

R.  Biuton  Litton,  Jr.  Landscape  Arehlteot, 
Pacific  Southweat  Pca«st  and  Range  ■:q>eri- 
ment  Station;  Professor  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. University  of  California,  Beilceley, 
California 

L.  Jack  Lyon,  Wildlife  Besearch  Biologist, 
Intermountaln  Forest  and  Range  Experiment 
Station,  Ogden,  Utah;  stationed  at  Missoula, 
Montana 

Paul  B.  Packw.  Principal  Porest  Hydrd- 
oglst,  Intermountaln  Porest  and  Range  Ex- 
periment Station,  Ogden.  Utah;  stationed  at 
Logan,  Utah 

P.  Max  Reea.  Regional  Multiple  Use  Plan- 
ner-Coordinator, Intermountaln  Region,  Og- 
den, Utah 

Jack  B.  8<ihmautB.  Range  Conservationist, 
Division  of  Range  Management,  Northern 
Region,  Missoula,  Montana 
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INTBODUCnON 

In  recent  years,  forest  management  prac- 
tices, notably  elearcuttlng,  on  four  National 
Porests  In  Wyoming,  have  been  a  focus  for 
controversy.  Strong  criticism  has  been  heard 
In  letters,  news  articles,  and  public  state- 
ments. The  issuee  are  Important  for  the 
owners  of  these  lands — the  American  peo- 
ple— and  for  the  Poreet  Servloe-^the  agency 
assigned  to  protect  and  manage  them  In  the 
public  interest. 

In  reqwnse  to  public  concern,  the  Regional 
Poresters  of  Regions  3  and  4,  who  adminis- 
ter theee  four  Wyoming  Porests,  appointed 
a  team  to  analyse  the  various  problems.  We, 
the  study  team,  aU  scientists  or  resouroa 
managers,  are  members  of  the  Porest  Serv- 
ice, but  not  directly  responsible  for  on-the- 
ground  management.  Our  charge  was  to  re- 
view timber  management  practices  on  the 
Bighorn  and  Shoshone  National  Porests  of 
Region  3,  with  headquarters  In  Denver,  and 
on  the  Teton  and  Bridger  National  Por«sts 
of  Region  4,  with  headquartws  In  Ogden. 
Our  instructions  were  (l)  to  explore  fully 
the  concerns  and  apprehuisions  of  individ- 
uals and  organizations  in  Wyoming,  (3)  to 
conduct  the  study  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1060  (Public  Law  91-190,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970).  and  (8)  to  r^>ort  our  findings 


candidly— ^to  "teU  It  Ilka  It  Is"— and  recom- 
mend any  needed  ehangaa  In  management 
praotloea. 

In  making  our  analysis,  we  relied  on  two 
principal  sources  of  information.  One  was  a 
combination  of  the  flrtd  examination,  review 
of  pertinent  plana  and  policies,  and  gather- 
ing of  statements  from  enq)loyees  at  Re- 
gional, Porest,  and  Etanger  District  levels.  The 
other  was  verbal  and  written  oommunlcatlon 
with  Individuals  who  ipoks  as  representa- 
tives of  a  wide  varlaty  of  organtaatlons,  eom- 
paniea,  and  local  governments,  and  who  also 
expressed  their  own  strictly  personal  vtew- 
points.  We  also  employed  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Roe. 
Consulting  Porester  and  a  member  of  the 
Porestry  School  Stair.  University  of  Mon- 
tana, to  make  an  Independent  evaluation  of 
silvleultural  praotloes. 

We  made  air  and  ground  obeervatlons  of 
timber  management  practices  on  all  four 
Porests  during  July  1070,  accompanied  by 
Porest  Service  personnel.  As  a  group,  we  spent 
about  3  hours  air  time  and  3  or  8  days  field 
travel  on  each  Porest;  some  individual  f(d- 
lowup  visits  were  also  made. 

Most  of  the  Porest  Service  en^doyees  we 
talked  to  expressed  strong  attachment  to  the 
land  and  a  personal  and  professional  pride 
in  striving  toward  exctiUenoe  m  stewardsh^). 
We  enooimtered  no  attempt  to  dlsqulse  the 
exlstenoe  or  magnitude  of  land  management 
errors.  Our  discussions  and  the  written  state- 
ments we  received  expressing  individual 
points  of  view  provided  a  broad  and  rela- 
tively unguarded  critique  of  Porest  Service 
numagement  practices.  Many  of  the  criticisms 
In  this  report  and  the  suggestions  for  needed 
changes  came  from  Porest  employees. 

These  first  contacts  with  people— Porsat 
Service  people — gave  us  considerable  insight 
into  the  depth  of  concern  by  Indlvlduala. 
Even  so.  we  were  not  quite  prepared  tcx 
what  developed  during  the  next  3  "M'^^t^f  aa 
we  followed  through  in  our  contaats  with 
people  outsida  the  Porest  Service. 

Our  vlstts  developed  In  a  free  and  nnstrns- 
tured  style.  Outfitters,  guides,  doctors,  Uw- 
yers,  businesBinen,  poUtlolans,  horns  bailders, 
artists,  dude  ranchers,  government  offldala, 
retirees,  newsmen,  loggers,  hunters,  foresters, 
and  a  generous  assortment  of  others  gave 
their  time  and  attention,  and  often  their 
hoqiitaUty,  to  a  study  team  with  a  seemingly 
impossible  task.  Opinions,  facta,  reoommen- 
dations,  and  condemnatlona  flowed  from  in- 
dividuals and  groups  In  great  variety— moti- 
vated by  a  variety  of  concerns,  emotions,  and 
prejudices.  Including  the  prevailing  mood 
of  the  nation  to  exercise  the  right  to  quea- 
tlon.  If  all  this  could  be  put  to  music,  there 
might  be  a  horrendous  dlaoord,  exoept  for 
one  common  chratl — ^the  reeolve  to  assure 
proper  management  of  forest  land  resouross. 

Tliis  land  of  Wyoming  is  home  to  a  hardy 
stock.  Residents  seemingly  thrive  on  buck- 
ing the  elements  and  on  the  physical  ex- 
haustion of  back-country  coloration.  In 
communltlea  throughout  the  study  area 
sometimaa  hundreds  of  miles  i^iart,  but 
apparently  stUl  welded  by  the  pioneer  spirit, 
pe^le  q>oke  freely  and  repeatedly  of  their 
feeling  for  the  land— "this  is  my  country." 

The  concerned  Indlvldiials  were  not  always 
thoae  of  the  "old  guard."  Young  men  and 
women — some  in  the  early  years  of  their  ca- 
reers, some  Just  beyond  apprentieesh^  in 
family  enterprises,  some  still  doing  college 
and  graduate  work- vigorously  participated 
in  dialogues  with  us. 

Opinions  varied  widely,  even  In  groups 
repreeentlng  a  single  organisation.  Although 
theae  opinions  were  frustrating  to  analyse, 
our  rauxranters  with  people  wwe  refreshing. 
We  were  Impressed  by  the  Independence  we 
recognised  in  so  many  Individuals. 

This  grassroots  approach  to  problem 
examination  gave  us  a  sense  of  personal  in- 
volvement. Corresponding  with  interested 
persons  was  the  springboard  to  our  learn- 


ing the  magnitude  and  depth  of  concema. 
The  wrlttMx  statements  we  received  were 
accompanied  by  requests  for  person-to- 
person  discussions.  We  visited  with  a  kind- 
ly gentleman  In  a  church,  with  a  smartly 
dressed  lady  In  a  dingy  hotel  meeting  room, 
with  a  mayor  in  the  town  haU.  with  a  con- 
valescent In  a  ho4>ltal  sOiarlam.  We  talked 
with  dude  ranchers  out  on  the  xanfih,  with 
conservation  groups  at  "downtown"  meet- 
ings, with  timber  industry  men  in  the  woods 
or  at  the  plant  site,  with  homeowners  at 
their  siunmer  boms  sites,  and  with  both 
appointed  and  alectad  "^V^-'t  at  thalr  ofloas 
or  whaietai  wa  found  them.  Oooaalonally, 
these  conoemed  people  took  us  to  ssa  exam- 
ples of  ths  tifflbsr  harvesting  activttlas  that 
had  aronaed  their  ooncern. 

Mbt  an  the  opinions  axpraased  ware  in  op- 
posttitm  to  Porest  Servloe  timber  manage- 
ment praoUoaa.  Some  fully  supported  past 
and  recant  management  aotlona  and  current 
plana.  Nbt  all  oppoattkm  protested  the  same 
forest  managemsnt  activities — some  opposed 
clearetitting  and  roadbolldlng.  some  op- 
posed loadbuilding  but  not  elearcuttlng.  and 
some  recommended  intanslve  timber  pro- 
duction on  designated  areas  only.  And  not 
all  expressions  of  dlsoontent  were  rtiated 
to  Wyoming  timber  management— other 
National  Porests.  summer  home  permits, 
grsslng  Boanagement.  recreation  facUittes. 
and  wilderness  management  all  came  In  for 
some  comment.  This  wide  range  of  interests 
and  conoems  vre  saw  as  part  of  an  overriding 
issue— the  people  want  the  Porest  Servloe  to 
be  sensitive  to  their  needs,  to  their  Interests, 
and  to  their  desire  to  participate  in 
decisionmaking. 

The  views  we  heard  were  essential  in  giv- 
ing us  the  necessary  per^>ectlve  on  timber 
management  practloes  on  the  four  Porests. 
The  impreeslons  and  testlmcmy  we  gathered 
are  synthesized  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
in  the  pages  of  this  report.  We  recognise 
that  the  Porests  have  a  wealth  of  resources 
Important  to  people  in  Wyoming  and  else- 
where, in  botii  consumptive  and  noncon- 
Biunptlve  values.  There  Is  little  doubt  that 
we  have  not  explored  all  the  ramifications 
of  the  problem  of  using  these  resources 
wisely.  Knowledge  and  tmderstandlng  of 
social,  cultural,  economic,  and  envlroiunent-al 
forces  are  basic  to  achieving  long-term  mtil- 
tlple  use  benefits.  Admittedly  there  are  limits 
to  our  capablll^^lee.  We  have  not  undertaken 
to  evaluate  the  broad  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  National  Porest  System  pro- 
grams In  Wyoming.  We  hope,  nevertheless, 
to  have  clarified,  within  the  scope  of  our 
combined  competence,  some  spedflc  prob- 
lems of  management.  Thus  we  have  taken  a 
few  steps  toward  the  vital  oommunlcatlon 
that  is  so  necessary  between  a  public  agency 
and  the  people  it  serves. 

Pabt  I:  PsoPLs  Abb  Concbbno) 
About  Posxst  Values 

Our  Inveatlgation  of  forest  management  in 
Wyoming  confirms  that  a  confrontation  haa 
develqped  between  residents  of  the  State  and 
the  Pederal  agency  charged  with  protecting 
the  public  interest  in  National  Porest  laiuls. 
In  essence,  the  criticism  we  heard  is  that  the 
Porest  Service  has  given  priority  to  timber 
production,  whereas  It  should  have  given 
priority  to  watershsd,  wUdllfe,  reersatloii, 
and  scenic  values;  that  Is,  to  preserving  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  This  criticism  is 
impUdt  in  a  variety  of  specific  protests 
against  Porest  Servtos  acUvltlee,  such  as 
elearcuttlng,  road  construction.  hMnmng  of 
logging  reaiduea,  and  effwto  at  rsganatatloo 
of  harvested  areaa.  Public  tv^tia^^nfff  In  the 
ability  of  the  Porest  Service  to  manage  the 
Forests  has  suffered.  The  Service  is  accused 
of  lack  of  knowledge,  lack  of  understanding, 
and  lack  of  rssponse  to  the  wlshee  at  the 
people  of  Wyoming  and  of  the  Nation. 

These  accusations  pose  Important  quet- 
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tlona:  Hu  than  iMen  or  la  there  likely  to  be 
peimuient  or  avoltUble  temporary  damage 
to  a  reaourcef  Can  the  Anvet  Service  involve 
people  by  Informing  them  and  using  their 
abUltlea  and  thus  Increase  public  confidence? 
The  solutions  tat  these  problems  are  not 
simple  and  cannot  be  stated  briefly.  An  over- 
view of  the  pfoblams  and  certain  broad  rec- 
ommendations are  presented  now.  however, 
as  a  foundation  for  the  discussions  and  more 
qMclflc  reoommendatlons  In  Parts  n  and  m. 


TUssatlsfactlon  wtfh  Porat  manaeameoi  In 
Wyocnlng  Is  of  recent  origin.  Utitll  the  late 
ISM'S  and  early  lOW's  there  waa  llttie  timber 
management  In  the  State.  Forest  Service 
management,  beginning  In  the  early  1900^. 
started  with  a  fire  protection  program,  until 
the  19M1i,  timber  cutting  was  ehlefly  for 
railroad  croatles.  sporadically  harvested 
from  many  of  the  more  aeooaslhle  stands  of 
lodgep<de  pine  (the  local  term  Is  "tle-hack- 
tng").  Small  volumes  of  timber  were  also 
out  for  lumber,  posts,  and  poles.  Tliese  were 
mostly  "hlghgriidlng"  operatlaos  using  borsee 
and  small  machines  and  removing  only  the 
bigger  and  better  trees.  Also,  starttng  In  the 
IBSO's  and  continuing  until  the  mld-iaWs, 
Insect  control  programs  were  carried  out. 
Generally  these  were  regarded  as  holding 
sotlons:  their  purpose — ^to  protect  timber 
valuee  until  market  demands  would  permit 
harvesting  and  subsequent  establishment  of 
new  stands  of  trees.  Theee  aotlvltleB  *9ptr- 
ently  had  general  public  support;  at  least, 
they  did  not  provoke  crltldsm  from  nonoom- 
merdal  user  groups. 

By  the  late  1960*8.  new  developments  In 
harvesting  and  milling  technology,  together 
wKh  Increased  demands  for  lumber  supplies, 
altered  the  economic  picture  for  lodgepole 
pin*  timber  from  these  Forests.  National 
Forest  manager  saw  the  opportunity  to  con- 
vert old  deteriorating  foraats  to  young  vigor- 
ous ones.  Conversion  would  prevent  further 
losses  to  Insects  and  disease  and  at  the  same 
time  contribute  to  the  pubUe  welfare  by 
creating  new  Jobe  and  by  helping  to  supply 
lumber  needed  for  accelerated  housing  con- 
struction. Most  people  welcomed  the  changed 
social  and  economic  oaMLodk  as  an  Improve- 
ment. On  this  positive  basis,  the  Itmiber 
Industry,  enoouraged  by  the  Fwest  Service, 
quickly  built  timber  processing  plants  at  key 
locations  adjaom ;  to  these  National  Forests. 
Shortly  thereafter,  hundreds  of  acres  of 
lodgepole  pine  and  some  sinruoe  forests  were 
being  elearcut  In  large  units,  mills  were 
operating  at  full  capacity,  and  plans  were 
being  nuule  to  expand  timber  harvesting  to 
the  sustained  yield  levels  Indicated  by  timber 
Inventory  Information. 

By  about  1B6S.  the  apparently  imforeseen 
vlstial  Impacts  of  elearcut  timber  harvesting 
reached  the  public.  The  result  was  organised 
opposltlan.  The  belief  became  widespread 
that  continued  harvesting  at  timber  In  the 
high  altitude  forests  of  Wyoming  would  have 
serious  adverse  effects  on  soil,  water,  flsh  and 
wildlife,  and  landscHte  values.  This  belief 
took  on  qpedal  currency  with  the  rapidly  In- 
creasing pubUo  attention  to  environmental 
quality  during  the  late  ISM'S. 

Northern  Wyoming  U  singularly  blessed 
with  magnlfloant  landscapes  and  rloh  rc- 
souross  of  water  and  wildlife;  many  residents 
oooslder  theee  the  eesentlals  of  a  quality  en- 
vironment. For  some,  even  minor  change  Is 
degradation,  and  timber  harvest  produosa 
more  than  minor  changes. 

In  the  view  of  many  people  In  Wyoming, 
timber  harvesting  as  praetloed  on  the  four 
Forests  repreeents  overemphasis  on  timber 
production  goals  at  ttie  expense  of  ottier  re- 
souroe  values.  We  were  told  repeatedly  that 
the  wildlife  and  scenic  resources  at  northern 
Wyoming  are  naUonaUy  significant,  whereas 
the  timber  reeource  Is  only  locally  Important. 


oucrmr  at  cttissht 

ICAWAOSMXirT 

Much  of  the  orttleism  we  hsard  was  di- 
rected to  specific  logging  practloea.  Mtvartha- 
less.  It  was  evident  that  even  If  Umbar  har- 
vesting wwe  done  in  the  best  possible  way 
tltsrs  would  still  be  some  puUlo  opposition 
to  any  timber  harvest  on  these  four  Wyoming 
Forests.  Opinions  were  oonfusln^y  ooDtra- 
dlotory.  Ws  were  told  that  Forest  Servloe 
timber  sale  programs  respond  to  Industry 
demands  and  mm  capacities  without  regard 
to  sostalned  yield,  and  oonversely,  that  vast 
tracts  or  valuable  timber  are  being  wasted 
In  locations  where  the  Forest  Servloe  has 
restricted  harvest  to  avoid  cmfllote  with 
other  resource  usee.  We  heard  that  continua- 
tion of  present  cutting  would  caoss  a  loss 
of  tax  base  and  jobs  when  the  timber  was 
gone.  TtMn  we  heard  that  any  cutback  In 
sales  vtdume  would  be  a  waste  of  valuable 
reeouroes  and  cause  reduced  tax  base  and 
Jobs.  We  were  told  that  the  Organic  Act  of 
1807  and  the  Multiple  Uss  Sustained  Yield 
Act  ta  lOM*  require  the  Forest  Servloe  to 
authorise  timber  harvest  on  Forsst  lands: 
we  heard  also  that  timber  havsst  In  Wyo- 
ming Is  economically  unsound  regardless  of 
Its  effect  on  other  reeource  values.  Attitudes 
crystalllaed  Into  three  main  positions:  (1) 
that  Wyoming  timber  Is  alrMdy  over-har- 
vested. (3)  that  ovwreaetlon  to  crltlclBm 
Is  causing  underharvest,  with  serious  eco- 
nomic effects  and  (3)  that  there  should  be 
no  timber  harveet  In  the  Wyoming  National 
Forests. 

We  believe  thsA  public  concern  about  over- 
harvest  Is  an  understandable  reaction  to  visi- 
ble evidence  on  the  ground.  The  i4>pearanoe 
of  overharvest  In  many  places  Is  created  by 
timber  management  practices  that  were  un- 
coordinated or  In  coDfllot  with  the  protection 
of  other  reeource  values,  as  we  will  Ulus- 
trarte  In  later  sections  of  this  report.  We 
found  much  evidence  of  good  management, 
but  we  also  foimd  Indlcatlms  of  serious 
shortcomings,  lliere  was  some  evident  dsm- 
age  to  wUdllfe  habitat  and  to  soU  stability. 
Vton  frequently,  a  potential  for  such  damage 
was  clear,  although  no  evidence  of  damage 
could  be  fotmd.  Damage  to  the  scenic  qtiallty 
of  the  landscape,  however,  was  unmistakable. 

Four  examples,  one  on  each  of  the  four 
Foreats  (figs.  1-4) ,  are  repreeentatlve  of  what 
we  found.  The  conflict  between  timber  and 
other  values  Is  evident.  These  operations, 
carried  out  some  years  ago,  have  been  roundly 
crltldaed,  not  only  by  the  public  but  also 
by  members  of  the  timber  Industry  and  the 
Forest  Service.  Carelees  harvesting  and  In- 
complete rehabilitation  have  created  the  Im- 
preeslon  that  oolv  timber  values  were  con- 
sidered. We  believe  that  there  have  been 
Inadequacies  In  planning.  In  execution,  and 
In  evaluation  of  management  actions  on  all 
four  of  the  Wyoming  Forests,  and  that  the 
evidence  Jtistlflee  concern  for  the  future.  The 
results  of  present  actions  will  not  be  clear 
for  seme  years,  and  It  Is  Important  that 
past  srrors  should  not  be  repeated. 

The  possll>lIlty  of  overreaotlon  leading 
to  underharvest  Is  hard  to  evaluate.  tTn- 
doubtedly,  current  multiple  use  planning  la 
more  comprehensive  than  past  planning  has 


^The  Multiple  TTee— Sustained  Tleld  Act 
of  10M  (16  UJB.C.  538-ASl)  provides  that 
decisions  be  made  ".  .  .  with  consideration 
being  given  to  the  relative  values  of  the 
various  resources,  and  not  neceesarlly  the 
combination  of  uses  that  will  give  the  great- 
est dollar  return  at  the  greatest  unit  oat- 
put."  (Section  4(a)).  It  deflnea  sustained 
yield  as  ".  .  .  the  achievement  and  mainte- 
nance In  perpetuity  of  a  high-level  annual  or 
regular  periodic  ou^ut  of  the  various  re- 
newable reeouroes  of  the  national  forests 
without  unpaliment  of  the  productivity  of 
the  land."  (Seotton  4(b) ). 


bean.  As  it  tarings  greater  concern  for  qual- 
ity In  land  managsmsnt,  It  will  also  make 
future  timber  sales  more  expensive.  Whether 
added  costs  will  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  wood  harvested  Is  not  yet 
dear. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  prohibition  of 
timber  harveet,  altbou^  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, la  neither  necessary  nor  desirable, 
■sob  of  the  Forests  has  allowed  logging  in 
areas  that  woiuld  have  been  better  left  un- 
cut; each  has  allowed  some  cutting  with 
spparent  disregard  fat  other  values  sod  other 
reeouroes;  and  each  has  experlenoed  some 
regeneration  faUiure.  Neverthtiess,  each 
Forest  has  areas  of  timber  production  po- 
tential where  management  tot  wood  ]voduc- 
tion  Is  proper.  Moreover,  even  where  the 
timber  production  potential  is  low,  cutting 
can  be  a  tiseful  land  management  option 
Timber  harveetlng  cannot  be  done  invisibly, 
but  It  need  not  be  a  deeecratlon.  Generally, 
harvesting  can  be  done  without  impmtTjng 
other  valuea  If  management  practloea  are 
appropriate.  It  can  enhance  other  valuea. 
Tlmb«>  harvest,  including  clearouttlng,  can 
be  successfully  used  to  Improve  wUdllfe 
habitat  and  water  ylMd.  Forests  can  be 
managed  for  environmental  quality  as  well 
as  tat  wood  products. 

THX  800BCB8  OF  MANAOncXNT  DXncilMCBS 

When  citizens  criticize  the  actions  of  pub- 
lic agencies,  there  Is  always  a  tendency  to 
blame  the  administrators.  Seldom,  however, 
is  this  simplistic  approach  Justified.  We  have 
no  wish  to  gloss  over  or  excuse  management 
errors.  Neverthleas,  we  must  point  out  that 
many  of  these  resulted  from  conditions  out- 
side the  control  of  the  Regional  Poresters  and 
persozmel  of  the  individual  Foreats.  or  from 
policies  believed  to  be  In  accord  with  public 
opinion  at  the  time.  Lack  of  information 
from  research  and  lack  of  manpower  for  fact 
gathering  and  sale  administration  on  the 
Forests  were  also  contributing  factors. 

A  primary  target  of  protest,  the  apparent 
overharvest  of  timber,  was  partly  a  response 
to  Federal  law  and  USDA  regulations  that  the 
Forest  Service  harvest  timber  to  satisfy  an 
obvious  public  need.  It  is  apparent  now  that 
the  eetlmatea  of  allowable  cut  were  partly 
based  on  over-optimistic  assumptions  as  to 
the  amount  of  growth  on  forested  lands  that 
was  suitable,  available,  and  economically 
feasible  to  harvest.  Since  much  of  the  for- 
ested land  in  certain  parts  of  Wyoming  is 
unloggable  under  present  technology,  the  out 
was  concentrated  in  the  area  that  could  be 
logged. 

Concurrently,  the  use  of  timber  cutting  as 
a  means  of  control  of  bark  beetle  infestation 
led  to  logging  where  no  logging  should  have 
been  done.  The  experience  of  the  past  10 
years  has  demonstrated  that  this  logging  was 
largely  a  vain  effort  but  at  one  time  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  logical  extension  of  Forest 
Service  policies  aimed  at  foreet  protection. 

The  frequent  failure  to  apply  the  principles 
of  landsoi^M  design  in  layout  of  cuttings  Is 
criticized  In  this  report.  Only  a  few  training 
opportunities  in  landscape  architecture  re- 
lated to  forestry  programs  are  now  available, 
however.  Although  the  Forest  Service  onploys 
more  landscape  architects  than  any  other 
Federal  agency,  none  of  these  four  Forests 
have  them.  The  Forests  cannot  make  com- 
pletely effective  use  of  the  landscape  archi- 
tects in  the  Regional  Offices  because  of 
distance  and  scheduling  dlfllcxiltles. 

The  meet  apparent  cause  of  the  manage- 
ment weakneeses  we  obeerved  was  the  lack  of 
adeqtxate  multiple  use  planning.  Commonly 
this  deficiency  stemmed  from  the  lack  of 
basic  inventory  information  about  the  land 
and  about  people's  needs.  Good  multlplQ  use 
plans  can  be  prepared  only  when  sound 
rsaouroe  and  ecological  data,  and  reliaUe 
Information  about  social,  eoonomlc,  and  en- 
vlroxunental  valuea  and  needs  are  avaUable. 


Counsel  fKm  the  public  and  Interested  or- 
ganizations Is  an  essential  part  of  this 
information.  Only  on  this  basis  can  man- 
agement objectives  be  properly  established 
and  coordinating  deolsions  made  In  each 
facet  of  the  management  program. 

Inadequate  planning  has  sometimes  been 
accompanied  by  Inattention  to  ■«Ti»Hng 
guidelines  for  execution  of  management  pro- 
grams. Guidelines  have  been  neglected  In 
such  matters  as  closure  of  temporary  roads, 
treatment  of  logging  residue,  and  efforts  at 
insuring  regeneration  in  cutover  areas.  We 
found  frequently  that  problems  could  have 
been  avoided  had  the  man  on  the  ground 
simply  done  "what  ought  to  be  done." 

A  search  for  the  deeper  cause  of  this  kind 
of  neglect  brings  us  to  the  problem  of  staff- 
ing and  flnanrlng.  "We  dont  have  enough 
well-trained  people  or  enough  money  to  do 
a  quality  Job  of  timber  management"  was. 
in  essence,  the  message  we  heard  from  on- 
the-ground  Forest  Servloe  people.  The  basis 
for  this  contention  was  convincingly  demon- 
strated. Job-load  calculations  on  time  re- 
quirements and  Judgments  of  level  of  com- 
petency needed  to  pofom  quality  work  have 
missed  the  mark.  We  learned  that  employees 
with  inadequate  training  and  experience  In 
silviculture  and  multiple  use  coordination 
were  making  the  field  dedalons  on  sale  lay- 
outs and  harvesting  practices  because  Forest 
Service  officers  who  have  the  proper  back- 
ground are  burdened  with  too  many  other 
essential  duUes  to  give  detaUed  attention 
to  this  work.  In  sale  administration,  we 
were  told,  and  our  observation  confirmed, 
that  competent  people  were  overburdened 
with  work,  or  Inadequately  prepared  employ- 
ees were  doing  this  important  Job.  Finally. 
we  found  that  none  of  the  Forests  had  an 
employee  trained  In  landscape  architecture, 
and  that  all  were  short  handed  in  such 
important  disciplines  ss  wildlife  biology. 
soils,  and  hydrology. 

The  staffing  problem  and  the  associated 
problem  of  frequent  transfer  of  persormel 
on  the  Forests  have  led  to  another  Important 
weakness  in  management.  BvaltMtlon  of  past 
actions  has  been  insufficient  to  detect  errors, 
correct  them  promptly,  and  avoid  their  repe- 
tition. A  man  who  has  his  hands  full  with 
future  assignments  is  not  likely  to  look  close- 
ly at  past  actions.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
there  has  been  a  general  failure  to  provide 
for  the  necessary  time  to  look  at  what  has 
been  done  and  at  the  results  after  some 
years  have  passed.  Especially  In  the  area  of 
regeneration  was  tbU  deficiency  noticeable: 
evaluation  of  past  faUuree  with  natural  re- 
generation would  have  led  to  planting  In 
many  areas  that  are  still  bare,  and  similar 
evaluations  of  plantings  would  also  have 
been  helpful. 

Among  the  probable  causes  of  management 
deficiencies  we  must  also  Include  timber 
sale  policies  and  contract  requirements  that 
have  led  to  harvest  without  adequate  pro- 
vision for  land  restoration  and  regeneration. 
We  have  made  no  specific  evaluation  of  these 
except  as  they  relate  to  forest  practices  dis- 
cussed later  in  the  report.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  land  restoration  and  regeneration 
costs  were  sometimes  not  covered  by  the 
value  of  the  timber  sold. 

THE    FUTUaX    COTTXSZ    OP    FOKX8T    STKWAaoSEaP 

Obviously,  some  uncertainty  exists  In  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  future  of  the  Forests. 
We  must  say,  however,  that  to  a  large  extent, 
management  weaknesses  are  already  recog- 
nized by  the  Forest  Service  and  measures 
are  being  taken  to  correct  them.  This  report 
evaluates  theee  actions  and  suggests  ways 
In  which  they  should  be  speeded  up  and 
reinforced. 

The  two  Regional  Foresters  have  provided 
Multiple  Use  Management  Ouldee.  Within 
these  frameworks,  each  of  the  four  Forests 
has  progressed  in  multiple  use  planning  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  But,  the  rate  of  progress 


varies  and  no  Forest  has  attained  the  refine- 
ment needed  to  assure  that  all  values  and 
needs  are  adequately  reflected  and  prc^ierly 
blended. 

The  Forests  are  obviously  responding  to  the 
need  for  improvement.  But  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate staffing  Is  a  stumbling  block  In  their 
efforts  to  <MXOQ4>llBh  the  complex  Job  of  plan- 
ning while  carrying  out  current  administra- 
tive and  protective  duties.  We  ooncluded 
that  there  is  \irgent  necessity  to  refine,  re- 
vise, and  update  ««Ti«t.ing  niultlple  use  plans. 
The  effort  to  do  this  within  the  present 
organization  and  staffing  framework  cannot 
succeed  without  additional  financing  or  some 
reduction  In  existing  programs.  Time  and 
capability  to  evaluate  and  analyze  forest 
management  altematlvea  are  simply  not 
avaUable. 

The  Forest  Servloe  miist  strive  to  Increase 
public  confidence  and  trust.  This  will  not  be 
achieved  by  rhetoric,  but  will  require  re- 
peated demonstration  that  declarations  for 
quality  la  management  are  actually  appear- 
ing as  physical  accomplishment  on  the 
ground.  Results  of  effective  multiple  use 
planning  are  beginning  to  show  on  the  land 
in  some  places.  The  Forest  Service  should 
not  expect,  however,  that  confidence  emd 
trust  will  be  strengthened  quickly.  Neither 
should  the  public  expect  that  new  manage- 
ment direction  wUl  appear  Instantly  and 
con^letely  in  all  activities.  It  Is  Imperative, 
however,  that  open  communication  be  main- 
tained between  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
public  and  that  statements  and  actions  of 
every  Forest  Service  employee  meet  the  high- 
est standards  of  professional  competence. 

aaaic  ssroMifrwnaTiotrB 

As  a  result  of  otir  investigations,  we  pre- 
sent the  following  broad  reoommendatlons 
for  futvure  action.  In  later  sections,  mere 
specific  reoommendatlons  are  foiind  fcrilow- 
Ing  discussion  of  management  practices. 

The  Importance  of  wildlife,  recreation,  and 
scenic  quality  as  key  values  shoxild  be  rec- 
ognized in  every  management  decision  on 
the  National  Forests  of  Wyoming. 

Multiple  use  planning  should  be  a  team 
effort,  using  Inputs  from  Forest  Servloe  tpt- 
clallsts  in  aU  appropriate  areas  of  knowl- 
edge, and  from  Interested  citizens  and  or- 
ganizations as  well.  Therefore: 

Plans  reflecting  these  Inputs  should  be 
clearly  stated  and  annoimced  to  the  public 
in  an  understandable  form. 

Agreed-upon  plans  should  be  fully  Imple- 
mented in  a  manner  clearly  evident  to  the 
public. 

The  effeotivenesB  of  planning  shoiild  be 
periodically  evaluated  and  the  results  re- 
ported to  the  public. 

Needs  for  adequate  staffing  for  the  devel- 
(^ment.  Implementation,  and  evaluation  of 
plans  should  be  explicitly  stated  in  Ft>re6t 
Service  budget  requests. 

Every  member  of  the  Forest  Service  should 
be  committed  to  the  principles  of  high-qual- 
ity multiple  use  mazukgement  and  to  the 
urgent  necessity  for  puUlng  these  principles 
Into  practice. 

PaxtII:  Psoplx  Aax CoNCEamo  About thx 
ErracTS  or  Tocbxr  Hahvxbt 

In  Part  I,  we  have  outlined  the  primary 
concerns  of  this  report.  In  Part  n  we  ex- 
plore the  problems  more  fully  and  specifl- 
caUy.  Clear-cutting  requires  road  construc- 
tion, produces  logging  residue,  and  must  be 
followed  by  regeneration.  Although  they  are 
closely  linked,  the  particular  problems  asso- 
ciated wlith  these  practices  are  conveniently 
discussed  separately. 

Our  aim  in  this  discussion  is  not  to  place 
blame  for  the  mistakes  of  the  past  but  to 
learn  from  them.  This  report  would  have 
little  value,  however.  If  specific  Illustrations 
were  not  given.  Many  of  the  examples  cited 
here  are  negative,  because  these  make  tbeti 


point  most  deaiiy  and  dramatically.  Yet  It 
would  be  Inaccurate  and  an  mjustlce  to 
much  excellent  management  on  the  Forests 
to  report  only  negative  observations.  We 
found  harvests  that  were  made  carefully 
and  respected  the  sxirroundlngg  and  forest 
values  other  than  timber.  We  foiud  roads 
well  designed  and  well  related  to  'HflrwMe 
accees  for  generalized  use.  We  found  logging 
areas  that  showed  evidence  of  high-level 
cleanup  of  wood  residues.  We  found  cuttings 
on  which  regeneration  has  been  good  and 
forest  cover  is  being  returned.  In  short,  we 
found  a  substantially  higher  quality  of  masx- 
agement  than  the  public  criticism  ImpUes. 

dXAXC  U  '1'1'Uf o 

Clearouttlng.  the  harvesting  method  that 
has  been  used  almost  exclusively  In  lodgepole 
pine,  and  frequently  In  Engelmann  q>ruoe.  la 
the  overwhelming  focal  point  of  conpem 
about  National  Forest  management  In 
Wyoming. 

Almoat  without  exception,  critics  protested 
the  size  of  clearcuta.  Forest  Service  personnel 
agreed  that  many  cuts  had  been  too  large, 
and  even  the  loggers,  who  would  presumably 
benefit  from  large  cuts,  did  not  advocate  the 
extensive  openings  created  by  some  of  the 
older  timber  sales.  Another  common  theme 
was  damage — real,  potential,  or  suspected — 
that  clearcuts  might  do  to  watersheds,  wild- 
life habitats,  recreational  opporttmltles,  and 
scenic  values. 

Criticism  on  purely  esthetic  grounds  was 
also  very  common.  Much  objection  was  ex- 
pressed to  the  devastated  appearance  of 
cutting  areas,  centering  particularly  on  log- 
ging debris  and  roads.  The  shape  and  loca- 
tion of  clearcuts  also  drew  crltldsm. 

A  fairly  large  number  of  people  stated  that 
clearcutting  was  not  really  neoesary  and  sug- 
gested that  other  harvest  techniques  ml^xt 
be  used  Instead.  Very  commonly,  we  beard 
the  concurrent  observation  that  dearcirttlng 
oan  only  be  defended  on  economic  grounds: 
it  was  said  to  be  the  only  way  the  low-yleld 
forests  of  Wyoming  can  be  logged  at  a  profit. 

Many  Forest  Servloe  employees  partlo^ted 
in  or  suggested  the  criticisms  we  have 
described.  In  various  ways,  however,  they  also 
expressed  another  concern — that  past  misuse 
of  the  technique  might  result  In  the  loss  of 
clearcutting  as  a  sllvleultural  option.  In- 
dustrial foresters  also  voiced  this  concern. 
Better  understanding  of  the  real  value  of 
clearcutting  is  needed.  At  the  same  time, 
understanding  of  the  proper  use  of  this 
method  is  also  needed  to  avoid  undesirable 
consequences. 

TRZ  PLACE  OP  CLKABCUmirO  IK  WTOMZKO 
SILVICULTUES 

CSsarlng  is  only  one  of  the  alternate  har- 
vest methods  open  to  the  forest  manager. 
The  choice  among  altematlvee  Is  dictated 
by  many  oonrdltlons. 

sn.vicvi.TuaAi,  srsmca 

Over  several  centiules,  foresters  have  de- 
veloped two  major  stlvicultural  systems, 
even-aged  and  uneven-aged.  Though  devised 
mainly  for  timber  production,  these  sys- 
tems are  based  on  the  ecology  of  forest  tree 
^>ecles.  Hence  they  are  also  adaptable  to 
other  forest  uses. 

In  the  uneven-aged,  or  sdectlcm  system, 
trees  are  harvested  singly  or  In  small  groups 
throughout  the  forest  on  a  regular  sched- 
ule determined  by  growth  rate.  This  system 
creates  a  foreet  that  oooslsts  of  all  slass 
of  trees,  from  seedlings  In  new  openings  to 
fully  matmre  trees  ready  for  harvest.  It 
simulates  the  process  of  death  and  replace- 
ment of  trees  In  a  forest  ftee  of  major 
natural  disturbances  that  Interrupt  suc- 
cesslonal  stages  of  foreet  ecosystems. 

Even-aged  silviculture  simulates  the  proc- 
ess of  death  and  replacement  after  natural 
disturbances — fire,  wlndthiow,  or  outbreaks 
of  destructive  pests.  All.tnes  on  porUona 
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at  the  WM,  imther  thaa  Indlvldiud  wattai«d 
tfw.  kre  hanrMt«d  on  a  sclMdnle  that  par- 
mlta  the  prooeH  to  go  on  Indeflnlttiy.  Ta» 
twale  Idea  !■  thla— U  100  yean  are  required 
for  a  tree  to  grow  to  a  dealied  bIm,  1/100  of 
the  forest  acreage  la  harreeted  aonnaUy. 
Eren-aged  sllTloulture  ts  not  aa  simple  tax 
pnictioe  as  it  aooods.  Vartattozu  in  soil 
prodoetlTlty  and  ^MOles  oompoaltlon  affect 
growth  rates  and  harrast  sshedtiles. 

In  both  systems  of  management,  prompt 
r«generatlofi  la  critical.  EDowneaa  xx  failure 
of  regeneration  affeeta  n»ny  Tallies — pro- 
duction of  timber,  water  yltida,  recreational 
opportunltlea.  and  aoenic  quality.  In  an 
uneren-aged  system,  a  seed  source  Is  available 
from  remaining  treea.  but  regeneration 
must  be  left  lugely  to  chance  because  It 
la  dlfflctilt  or  not  feaalhle  to  prepare  a  ftevor- 
able  seedbed  in  the  many  small  openings 
created  by  harvest  cutting. 

In  even-aged  systems,  three  basic  metboda 
of  harvest  cutting  provide  seed  in  different 
ways.  In  the  seed-tree  method,  a  few  se- 
lected, hlgh-quaUty  treee  are  left  In  small 
9Y>ups  or  individually  scattered  over  the 
harveated  area.  When  the  new  stand  is  astab- 
Uahed.  they  may  be  removed  or  they  may  be 
left  until  a  future  out  in  the  new  stand. 
The  sbeltarwood  method  leaves  several 
times  as  many  trees  per  acre,  and  these  are 
usually  removed  as  soon  as  the  new  crop  is 
eetabllahad.  The  dearout  method  removea 
aU  trees  in  patches  or  stripe.  Seed  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  surrounding  forest  walls  or 
cone-bearing  slash.  The  cutting  pattern  for 
each  method  pennits  seedbed  preparation 
and  other  treatments  to  facilitate  regenera- 
tion of  the  n«w  staxML 

THB  Bsaia  won  aancuLTUBAL  mw  iiii iiims 
An  i4)pr(qirlate  sUvleultoral  system  for  any 
forest  must  satisfy  management  objectives 
for  the  land  unit,  must  meet  the  ecological 
requirements  of  the  tree  species,  and  must 
reoognlae  the  condttloo  of  the  forest  stand 
and  site.  The  ecological  requirements  of  tree 
species  differ,  and  a  variety  of  stand  and  site 
coodltloos  and  management  objectives  call 
for  different  sUvlcultursl  prescrlptlocis. 

In  Wyoming,  lodgepole  pine  is  the  major 
eommerolal  tree  species,  lingwlmann  spruce 
and  subalplne  fir  are  less  important  commer- 
cially, but  they  grow  on  much  Wyoming 
forest  land.  Oouglas-llr,  aspen,  and  Umber 
pine,  though  not  commercially  important 
here,  must  be  considered  in  environmental 
management.  Tliua,  the  silvlcultural  pre- 
scription is  normally  determined  chiefly  by 
the  ecology  of  lodgepole  pdne,  Bngalmann 
spruce,  or  subalplne  flx. 

LodgeptHe  Vine 
Lodgepole  pine  grows  in  a  wide  range  of 
environmental  conditions.  In  northwest 
Wyoming  it  is  an  important  tree  in  at  least 
five  recognised  habitat  types:  (1)  subalplne 
fir — Kngrtmann  qiruoe/dwarf  huckleberry; 
(3)  subalplne  flr/par.hlstlma;  (8)  subalplne 
flr/pyrola;  (4)CoiiglBS-flr/plnegrass;  and  (6) 
Doa^as-llr/sno«rberry.  In  all  five  of  these 
types,  lodgepole  pine  is  a  ssral  or  suboUmaz 
siMdes:  that  Is,  it  is  strongly  intolerant  of 
shade  and  d^>endent  on  such  disturbances 
ss  wildflre  or  blowdown  for  the  sucoeesfnl 
estabUahment  of  a  new  stand.  If  wildflre  or 
blowdown  do  not  occur  for  a  long  time — 800 
years  or  more — it  Is  replaced  by  subalplne  flr 
or  spruce  in  the  flnt  three  types,  and  by 
Douglaa-flr  in  the  last  two.  Attacks  by  in- 
sects, especially  the  mountain  pine  beetle, 
can  oonatderably  hasten  the  succession  and 
replaoement  of  lodgepole  pine— «specially  in 
the  subalplne  flr/paohlstlma  and  Doui^as- 
flr/pinegrass  habitats.  Lodgepole  pine  stands 
are  also  commonly  Infected  by  dwarf  mistle- 
toe, a  smaj  pansltlc  jilant  whose  sticky 
seeds  spread  the  infection  at  about  a  foot  a 
year,  from  tree  to  tree.  It  seldom  completely 
kills  a  lodgepole  pine  stahd.  but  It  does  cause 
severe  reduottcos  in  growth  i»to,  ocoMtanaUy 
leading  to  death  of  Indlvldtial  Vcma. 


To  a  degree  depending  on  the  past  history 
of  the  stand  with  respect  to  fire  and  insect 
effects,  lodgepole  pine  shows  the  genetic 
trait  of  cone  seroilny — ^that  is,  cones  may 
remain  closed  and  in  place  on  the  tree  for 
many  years.  Although  the  theory  has  not 
been  fully  verified,  serotlny  Is  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  a  hereditary  trait  that  Is  passed 
on  to  the  next  generation  when  fire  kills  a 
stand  of  lodgepole  pin*  and  at  the  same  time 
opens  that  segment  of  a  cone  crop  that  is 
normally  dosed.  Cones  of  the  succeeding 
stand  are  predominantly  serotinous.  In  con- 
trast, lodgepole  pine  standa  with  a  history 
of  insects  and  disease  attacks  are  often  pre- 
dominantly nonseroUnous.  Begeneratlon  in 
the  openings  in  theee  stands  came  from  the 
open-oone  segment  of  annual  cone  crop*— 
the  abwenc*  of  fire  precluded  or  limited  dts- 
peraal  of  seed  from  serotinous  cones.  Oone 
serotlny  strongly  influences  the  seed  source 
for  regeneration  and,  thus,  the  appropriate 
sUvlctdtural  prescription  for  harvest. 

Lodgepole  pine  forests  of  Wyoming  range 
from  sound  and  thrifty  young  stands  estab- 
lished after  rec«it  fires  to  stands  over  800 
years  <Hd.  riddled  by  disease  and  insects.  Most 
of  these  old  stands  are  being  replaced  nat- 
urally by  subalplne  fir  and  Engelmann 
spruce.  Where  the  forest  management  ob- 
jective is  to  grow  lodgepole  pine  rather  than 
spruce  or  subalplne  flr,  the  silvlcultural  pre- 
scrlptlon  is  to  convert  mature  and  over- 
mature lodgepole  pine  stands  to  young  and 
thrifty  onee. 

Clearcutting,  well  done,  is  one  of  the  best 
means  to  achieve  this  end  because  it  simu- 
lates the  na.tural  disturbances  that  create 
conditions  favorable  for  lodgepole  pine  ee- 
taMlshment.  It  is  not,  however,  the  only 
harvesting  method  that  can  be  used  in  even- 
aged  silviculture  of  lodgepole  pine.  Kven-aged 
stands  can  be  developed  from  shelterwood 
and  seed-tree  methods  as  well  as  by  dear- 
outtlng.  Stands  not  infested  with  mountain 
pine  beetle  and  without  serious  dwarf  mistle- 
toe Infections  are  usually  suitable  for  shel- 
terwood or  seed-tree  silvlcultural  treatments. 
We  observed  stands  in  each  of  the  four 
Forests  where  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
methods  seemed  applicaUe. 

In  ahelterwood  or  seed-tree  cutting,  the 
potential  loes  by  wlndthrow  of  the  residual 
treee  is  a  disadvantage,  but  both  methods 
help  to  regenerate  the  cutover  area.  Both 
also,  but  shelterwood  cutting  in  particular, 
have  a  much  milder  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment and  on  scenic  values  than  does  dear- 
cutting. 

Selection  cutting,  even  in  lodgepole  pine 
stands  infected  with  dwarf  mistletoe,  can  be 
the  most  practical  method  where  manage- 
ment objectives  other  than  timber  produc- 
tion are  foremost.  Many  of  the  lodgepde 
stands  we  visited  had  been  "tie-hacked"  as 
long  as  60  years  ago.  Such  stands  now  con- 
sist of  an  overstory  of  treee  from  the  original 
stand  plus  an  understory  of  trees  in  several 
sizes  and  age  dasses.  The  existence  of  the 
understory  trees  is  evidence  that  lodgepole 
pine  will  regenerate  at  some  levd  of  partial 
cutting. 

Where  stands  have  a  natural  shdterwood 
condition,  another  alternative  Is  to  remove 
the  overstory,  doing  as  little  damage  as  pos- 
sible to  any  advanced  regMieratlon  (imder- 
story  trees  present.  Tills  method  is  most 
commonly  used  to  oMivert  an  older  stand 
into  one  of  s  younger  age  dass  or  of  a  differ- 
ent combination  of  spedee.  Overstory  re- 
moval is  most  applicable  to  thoee  lodgepde 
pine  stands  in  which  Engelmann  spruce  and 
subalplne  flr  dominate  the  understory.  Re- 
moval of  the  lodgepole  pine  is  the  flrst  major 
step  in  securing  a  different  combination  of 
species — spsdes  that  can  be  managed  as 
either  even-aged  or  uneven-aged  stands. 

On*  final  alternative,  of  cotuve,  is  to  do  no 
timber  cutting.  This  could  fulfill  the  man- 
agement objective  for  stands  in  which  the 
forest  oover.  no  matter  how  damaged  by  In- 


sects or  disease,  is  beet  left  untouched — In 
Wyoming  even  dead  trees  serve  the  utilitar- 
ian purpose  of  holding  the  scenery  together. 

Spmoe-jlr 

Engelmann  q>ruoe  and  subalplne  fir  domi- 
nate a  much  smaller  part  of  the  four  Vorasts 
than  does  lodgepole  pine.  As  <»"?«»»  spedss 
and  In  tb*  absence  of  fire,  they  replace  lodge- 
pole pine  wheievei  it  occurs  In  thres  habitat 
types:  subalplne  flr — ^Engelmann  qnnoe/ 
dwarf  huckleberry,  subalplne  flr/paohtotlma. 
or  subalplne  flr/pyrda.  Both  qinuoe  and  flr 
are  shade  tderant  and  can  reprodtioe  suooees- 
fully  under  their  own  cloeed  canopy  or  that 
of  lodgepole  pine.  In  relativdy  open  forests, 
spruce-flr  stands  may  be  made  up  of  a  wide 
range  of  ages  and  s^es.  frcan  newly  germi- 
nated ssedlings  to  overmatxire  trees.  Bngle- 
mann  apruoe  is  highly  susoq>tlbIe  to  spruce 
bark  beetle  and  to  oocaaional  attacks  by 
spruce  budworm.  Subalplne  flr  is  also  sus- 
ceptible to  spruce  budworm  and  is  common- 
ly Infected  with  heart  rot.  Both  lack  wind 
flrmness. 

In  Wyoming,  Engelmann  q>ruce  and  subal- 
plne fir  occur  beneath  lodgepole  pine  and 
together  in  both  even-aged  and '  aU-aged 
stands,  suggesting  wide  flexibility  in  selection 
of  harvesting  methods.  More  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  spruce  and  flr,  however,  is 
Ln  overmature  sawtlmber  stands  that  offer 
little  opportunity  for  partial  cutting  because 
of  their  advanced  age,  slow  growth,  and  like- 
lihood of  heavy  wlndthrow.  Where  Inssets 
and  disease  are  not  Important  problems,  the 
single-tree  or  group-seleotlon  methods  (to 
develop  an  uneven-aged  stand)  are  poaalbl*. 
Shelterwood  cutting  can  also  be  used  m 
favorable  situations,  but  the  cut  must  b* 
light  to  minimize  wlndthrow. 

XAMAGXICXNT  ALTZBIf  ATIVX8  tOS  HAXVIST 

Many  National  Forest  personnel  still  con- 
sider clearcutting  the  only  way  to  harvest 
lodgepole  pine  economically.  Recent  Region- 
al directives,  particularly  from  Region  4. 
have  instructed  Supervisors.  Rangers,  and 
timber  staffmen  to  consider  alternative 
methods  of  harvest.  We  feel,  however,  that 
the  confidence  and  imagination  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  have  been  often  lacking. 

W*  believe  that  a  light  sdection  cutting, 
particularly  on  the  low-yielding  timber  sites, 
should  be  considered  a  valid  management 
alternative.  Such  harvest  would  remove  some 
mature  trees,  and  the  method  might  beet  be 
clasaifled  as  "pussyfoot  logging"  because  the 
logger  would  leave  few  tracks.  We  envision 
no  permanent  roads,  no  site  preparation  for 
regeneration,  and  minimal  slash  <««p««*i 
This  harvest  method  would  have  little  or  no 
detrimental  Impact  on  the  environment.  It 
would  help  to  maintain  or  improve  the  vigor 
of  the  stand,  and  It  would  make  available  to 
Industry  raw  material  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost  to  decay. 

On  a  somewhat  larger  area  of  high-yield 
tlmberland,  we  believe  the  Forests  should 
try  some  combination  of  salfrot.toin  outttng 
and  sanitation  salvage — the  harvest  of  dead 
and  dying  trees.  Ndther  of  these  mirthmlff 
may  be  economic  inddvidtiaUy.  but  with  aoma 
Imagination  they  could  be  Inelnded  in  timber 
sales  calling  for  small  dearouts.  For  example, 
dearcuts  of  6  to  10  acres  mlgbt  serve  as 
yarding  areas  for  BdeoUve  or  sanitation  and 
salvage  logging  in  the  surrounding  area.  Al- 
though marginal  economically,  this  type  of 
logging  makes  the  stand  mors  vigoroos  and 
productive.  Periodic  thtnmwg  throughout  the 
life  of  a  stand  will  reoov«r  most  of  the  wood 
that  otherwise  dies  or  rott  (about  ooe-tlilrd 
of  total  production) .  This  system  might  offer 
an  oppc^tunlty  to  reduce  aoreaga  of  n«w 
dearcuttlng  until  much  of  tlM  alraailj  cmt 
over  land  develops  into  ttutvlnc  young  stands 
of  replacement  timber. 

UntU  several  yean  ago.  forsat  managan 
usuaUy  praotioed  deaieuttlng  in  apruo*-flr 
types.  Tbair  choice  wa*  often  dlotatad  liy 
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insect  apldemfa*.  Cuzrantly,  baoauaa  of  many 
regeneration  faUuraa  In  th*  cutorar  areas. 
dearoottlng  of  apruoe  and  flr  has  bean  d*- 
ferred  in  both  Regions  until  saUateotory 
regeneration  practices  can  be  developed.  Ba- 
generatlon  dlfiloultlaB  have  also  snoowagsd 
the  use  of  som*  form  of  ovaratory  removal 
where  the  advanced  regeneration  Is  con- 
sidered adequate  to  fully  stock  a  naw  stand. 
But  this  type  of  timber  harvaat  is  eoaUy, 
because  q>ruoe-flr  stands  commonly  contain 
an  exoeaalv*  amount  of  cull  and  dead  mate- 
rial that  oontrlbutas  to  the  dUflculty  of  log- 
ging and  damages  tb*  residual  iindMstory. 

THS  PBOnr  ET.SMXWT  IN  BAXVaST  MXTHOUa 

The  eoonomios  of  timber  harvesting  la  such 
a  oomplloated  field  that  we  can  envision  no 
way  to  discuss  it  adequately.  On  a  strictly 
input-ou^ufe  basis,  oonalrtwrlng  only  land 
management  costs  and  stumpage.  It  is  tetcly 
easy  to  damonstrate  that  timber  can  only  be 
grown  at  a  profit  on  the  more  productlTe 
sites  with  relatively  short  rotations.  If  th* 
value  of  a  processed  i»xxiuct  is  uaed  aa  oat- 
put,  the  probability  of  reasonable  proftt  from 
investment  is  oonsidarahly  improved.  If  the 
social  implications  of  employment  In  local 
Industriss  and  nationwide  requirements  for 
fiber  and  conatruotlon  materials  are  consid- 
ered, the  problem  enters  th*  realm  of  sodo- 
eoonomlo  stxidles.  W*  bdleve  the  subject 
deeerves  critical  examination,  but  we  have 
neither  the  professional  training  nor  the  In- 
formation needed  for  such  an  analyals. 

We  can,  however,  comment  on  the  as- 
sumption that  deartnittlng  Is  the  only  way 
that  the  low-yield  forest  of  Wyoming  can 
be  logged  at  a  profit.  The  timber  ind\istry 
is  concerned  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
criticism  directed  against  dearcuttlng.  Tlie 
Industry  (eels  that  a  reduction  in  the  acre- 
age of  dearcuttlng  would  have  two  effects: 
The  amoimt  of  raw  material  available  for 
limiber  and  other  wood  products  would  be 
reduced;  and  altenuitlve  harvest  methods 
would  increase  logging  costs.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  adjustments  by  both  industry 
and  the  Forest  Service  are  needed  if  environ- 
mental values  are  to  be  protected  and  a  fair 
profit  from  timber  reallaed.  Adoption  of 
management  practices  aimed  at  Improving 
productivity  will  :ielp.  Such  practices  may 
Include  improvement  cutting  to  increase 
timber  growth,  and  treatment  to  Insure 
prompt  regenersiticm  of  cutover  areas. 

Much  more  reeearch  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  true  ooets  and  benefits  of  manage- 
ment alternatives,  including  dearcuttlng. 
Such  study  must  indude  some  index  for 
the  elusive  values  of  recreation,  esthetic 
quality,  water,  and  wildlife.  The  newly  de- 
veloping field  of  model  simulation  and  sen- 
sitivity analysis  In  forest  planning  may  open 
the  door  for  playing  computer  "games"  with 
synthesized  data.  But  gathering  on-the- 
ground  data  to  evaluate  the  alternative  usee 
of  a  forest  envirotunenit  is  an  awesome  task, 
and  aooompllshment  is  years  away. 

■aOOKMXNDATIOKS 

Timber  sale  plans  should  Induds  sUvl- 
eultural  preeoriptlons  by  qualified  silvlctil- 
turlsts  and  q>eclfic  instructions  for  timber 
harvest;  long-term  evaluation  of  the  effects 
of  the  preecriptlon  should  be  mandatory. 

In  lodgepole  pln»^ 

The  Pc»«sts  should  continue  to  use  dear- 
cutting  where  it  is  a  sound  silvlcultural 
harvesting  method  and  in  harmony  with 
management  objectivee  for  the  unit  of  land. 

Alternatives  to  dearcuting,  such  as  seed- 
tree  and  ahelterwood  cxatting  and  overstory 
removal,  should  b*  used  where  such  methods 
are  consistent  with  the  eodogloal  require- 
ments and  protection  of  the  species  or  ap- 
propriate to  other  uses  of  the  forest  land. 

Thinning  and  sanitation  salvage  should 
be  used  independently  or  in  oomblnaitlon 
with  desronttlng  where  ecooonioaUy 
feasible. 


The  preaent  limitation  on  claaztnittlng  In 
the  Engelmann  sprue*— subalplne  flr  type 
should  be  continued  until  satlafactory  re- 
generaUon  practices  have  been  devdoped. 

The  Forests  should  consider  using  a  light 
sdeotlon  cutting  <a  "pussyfoot  logging"  on 
low-yldd  sites. 

Ths  Experiment  Stations  should  vigorously 
carry  out  reeearch  to  dassify  and  deflne 
plant  habitats  and  their  ecological  potential 
for  both  lodgqmie  pine  and  Bngdmann 
^ruoe — subalplne  flr  forest  types  in  Wyo- 
ming. 

Forest  Ssrvioe  Beseerdi  and  Admlntstra- 
tion  should  q>eed  up  action  to  develop  sys- 
tems for  analyzing  the  true  costs  and  bene- 
flts  of  forest  management  alternatives. 

MOUmitO  CUCABCUTTINO  MXTHOOfl  TO  FBOIBCr 
THX  XMVntONMXNT 

Even  though  dearcuttlng  can  b*  damon- 
Etrated  to  be  the  meet  generally  useful 
method  of  timber  harvest  in  the  Wyoming 
National  Forests,  objections  to  it  are  not 
likely  to  disappear  xintll  dearcuttlng  prac- 
tices have  been  modified.  In  planning  and 
executing  dearcuts.  the  protection  of  other 
values  must  be  much  more  evident  than  It 
has  been.  Primarily,  such  protection  tTwpHaK 
decisions  on  location  and  size  of  desrcuts 
and  on  details  of  operation  that  win  reduce 
conflicts.  Awareness  of  the  nature  of  these 
conflicts  is  eesential. 

Oar  talks  with  Wyoming  residenta  made 
dear  that  they  are  concerned  that  dearcut- 
tlng may  have  damaged  a  variety  of  re- 
sources. Often  they  could  not  specifically 
document  what  had  been  changed  or  how  the 
change  occurred.  Neverthdess.  theae  charges 
cannot  be  ignored  when  appropriate  studies 
have  not  been  conducted  to  answer  many  of 
the  questloos  posed.  It  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amin*  the  sreas  of  potential  damage  and 
determine  ways  of  protecting  the  environ- 
ment, and  perhaps  even  improving  it. 
through  intdligent  planning. 

caooauf  o  tucbkx  habvkbt  axaaa 
Biany  of  the  planning  errors  that  led  to 
poor  choice  of  timber  harvest  areas  during 
the  1940's  are  now  being  corrected.  Neverthe- 
less, techniques  of  multiple  lue  planning 
still  vary  between  the  two  Regions,  and 
criteria  for  weighing  resource  values  and 
land  use  management  alternatives  are  not 
yet  Batlsfactory.  During  the  IMO's.  when 
timber  harvest  was  accelerated,  inadequate 
multiple  xise  plans,  together  with  incomplete 
assessment  of  key  values  as  Judged  today, 
resulted  in  a  variety  of  unacceptable  man- 
agement actions.  The  Forests  are  "^>^'"e 
progress  in  multli^  use  planning,  and  some 
of  the  plans  are  well  conceived.  Nevertheless, 
we  do  not  believe  that  even  current  plans 
give  proper  weight  to  values  othsr  than 
timber  production. 

The  methods  used  for  selecting  timber 
harvest  areas  must  be  modified  to  consist- 
ently recognize  all  relationships  among  ad- 
jacent drainages.  ^;>ecific  effort  is  needed  to 
see  that  other  management  options  are  not 
eliminated  by  deddons  to  harvest  timber. 
Truly  productive  tlmberland  should  be  iden- 
tified, but  the  value  of  areas  that  are  im- 
portant to  wildlife,  watershed,  landscape,  or 
recreation  should  also  be  properly  assessed. 
Even  though  every  timber  sale  Indudes  pro- 
visions that  minimize  specific  damage  to 
other  values,  theee  are  essentially  compro- 
mises. There  may  be  many  areas  In  which 
there  should  be  no  compromise,  and  therefore 
no  timber  harvest 

DsmiciinNo  sax  of  cujuictjt* 

Decisions  about  six*  of  dearouts  are  basic 
to  multiple  use  management.  There  is  no 
slix4>le  formula  for  sise,  and  choices  must 
reffect  the  rdative  value  of  the  reeouroes  to 
be  protected. 

All  four  Forests  were  observed  to  hav*  ex- 
amples of  excesdvdy  larg*  dearouts.  m  som* 
places,  stands  lying  between  cr  adjacent  to 


large  cutttngs  ware  removed,  prodiidng  open- 
ings of  over  1,000  scree.  These  are  large  by 
any  standard,  but  we  heard  many  dlvarae 
opinions  ocnoanlng  size.  One  opinion  waa 
that  a  small  block  was  one  of  10  aeras  cr 
leas,  another  SO  aerea  <»  less.  Again,  w*  heard 
that  a  35-acre  unit  was  vary  large. 

Let  us  define  some  arbitrary  slas  limita- 
tions BO  that  we  may  talk  about  large,  me- 
diiun.  or  small  units.  Let  us  say  units  6  acres 
or  Isss  are  small,  between  38  and  60  acres, 
msrtlum.  and  100  acres  or  more,  large.  Ttie 
gaps  in  th*  catagoales  seem  neoaasary  to  em- 
phaslae  contrasts  between  various  units.  Hi* 
small  units  would  thus  have  reasonably  good 
correspondence  with  current  group  cuttlngB 
in  subalplne  fir  and  spmce.  Medium  units 
conform  generally  to  current  recommended 
or  regulated  size  for  lodgepole  pine  clearcut- 
ting. In  some  instances,  large  clearcuts  may 
be  acceptable  by  reason  of  their  resemblance 
to  natural  openings  m  large-scale  landscapes. 

There  is  little  Justification  for  dearcuts 
ranging  np  to  1,000  acres.  Most  of  ths  very 
large  dearcuts  we  saw  were  a  result  of  at- 
tenqyts  to  ccmtrol  insects  and  salvags  infssted 
stands.  We  observed  excessivdy  large  elsar- 
cuts  on  the  Mooee  Creek  Sale  on  ttie  Brtdger 
Forest  (fig.  6) ,  the  Wiggins  Fort  Sale  on  the 
Shoshone  (fig.  8),  and  th*  East  Poik  Sal* 
on  the  Bl^om  (fig.  7).  It  was  obvloos  to 
us  that  timber  managcimanl  pi^rmtwg  qq 
thsss  older  salas  (lata  isao"*  and  saily  1M0%) 
was  more  ocmcemad  with  controlling  inssots 
and  salvaging  trees  than  wtth  tba  effect  of 
deareut  slae  on  landscapes,  wUdllfs  »'->««t^t. 
or  regeneratton  proqMCts. 

No  1,000-aore  dearcuts  ars  being  made 
now.  Timber  management  plans  generally 
limit  dearcuts  to  85  to  40  acrsa.  However, 
existing  timber  sale  contracts  call  for  larger 
deareut  blocks,  and  the  Umlt  will  be  ex- 
ceeded until  theee  dder  contracts  expire  or 
are  modified. 

W*  Interpret  the  more  recent  timber  man- 
agement plans  as  an  intention  to  ^Umlnatu 
large  dearcuts.  The  aim  is  not  only  to  aid 
natural  regenvation,  but  also  to  allow  flexl- 
blllty  in  fitting  timber  harvest  to  variations 
in  stand  ocmditlons,  topography,  and  other 
land  uses. 

aacoiuixNDaTioN 

Clearcut  size  limits  must  be  determined  by 
the  resource  values  to  be  conddered  and  by 
the  specific  characteristics  of  the  harvest 
area. 

FBOraCriNO  WA' 


AND) 

The  potential  effects  of  dearcuttlng  on 
watershedB  and  fisheries  were  variously  de- 
scribed by  Wyoming  residents.  Some  people 
fear  that  dearcuttlng  will  Incress*  spr£ig 
peaks  of  sncwmelt  runoff  and  the  resulting 
stream  bank  erodon,  thereby  redudng  the 
quaUty  of  water.  Others  believe  that  the 
vdume  of  late  summer  and  fall  streamfiow 
may  be  reduced  suflldently  to  damage  fishery 
habitats.  Still  others  believe  that  annual 
water  yield  may  be  decreased  to  the  pdnt 
where  supplies  are  inadequate  for  irrigation 
and  other  uses.  Theee  fears  are  undeistand- 
atrie  in  the  absence  of  i^iproprlat*  studies  in 
any  of  the  four  Forests.  Some  valid  Inferences 
about  streaunflow  behavior  in  these  forests 
as  a  result  of  harvesting  timbw  can  be 
made,  however,  from  research  in  lodgepde 
jdna  and  spruce  forests  elsewhere. 
Water  yield  characterUtia 

Unquestionably,  the  streamfiow  character- 
istics of  a  watershed  can  be  changed  by  clear> 
cutting.  Blbbert  (1M7)  reported  rasolts  from 
worldwide  reeearch  on  «ff*cta  of  forest  out- 
ting  and  rsforsstatlon  on  water  yldda. 
Thirty-four  studlss  ware  In  ths  Unltad 
States,  and  five  of  thase  In  the  aoutbatn  and 
central  Rocky  Mountain  areas.  Both  the 
worldwide  and  Rocky  Mmm^n  gtudles  dem- 
onstrate condudvdy  that  reduction  of  forest 
oover  increases  the  total  amount  cf  water 
ylddsd  as  strsamflow  whsrsas  raforsstatlon 
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It.  Thay  indicate  th»t  Um  praottsal 
upper  limit  of  water  yield  Increaae  1b  about 
^  area-Inch  per  year  for  each  percent  redxic- 
tlon  In  forest  cover,  but  moct  cutting  treat- 
ments produce  leea  than  half  tbla  aiwwmt 

Strong  flTtdmoe  exteta  that  itreamilow  n- 
sponse  (increase)  Is  proportional  to  change 
(decrease)  In  forest  cover.  As  a  new  forest 
grows  following  cutting,  the  Increase  in 
strsamflow  declines  For  example.  39  percent 
of  the  lodgepole  pins  timber  was  cleanmt 
from  a  714-acre  waterabed  in  Colorado  that 
normally  yielded  13  area-Inches  of  runoff.  As 
a  result,  animal  streamflow  was  Inciaaasd 
approximately  7.5  area-inches  from  the  area 
of  timber  cut,  an  amoimt  equivalent  to  8 
area-Inches  from  the  entire  watershed.  Most 
of  this  Increase  appeared  during  the  spring 
snowmelt  runoff  period,  but  some  also  came 
In  Bxunmer  and  early  fall.  Xroalon  and  sedi- 
ment production  aaaoolatMl  with  these 
streamflow  incrsaass  w«ra  negligible  (Oood^ 
IMS) .  »«»««i»  streamflow  Increases  occurred 
from  a  488,000-acre  watershed  In  Colorado. 
where  80  percent  of  the  q;>ruoe  timber  on  30 
percent  of  the  area  was  killed  by  bark  beetles 
(Love  1966). 

Some  people  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  streamflow  of  the  Wind  River  above 
Dubois,  Wyoming,  has  been  declining  as  a 
result  of  logging.  The  upper  Wind  River 
drainage  above  Dubois  occupies  433,760  acres 
and  yields  an  average  annual  streamflow  of 
841 JKX)  acre-feet.  This  is  equivalent  to  nearly 
10  area-inches  of  water.  During  the  period 
from  1968  ttirough  1967,  when  most  of  the 
tlmljer  cutting  occurred  In  this  drainage, 
about  6,(XX>  acres  were  dearcut.  Assuming 
Increases  in  water  available  for  streamflow 
were  comparable  to  those  from  hlgh-eleva- 
tlon  lodgepole  pine  and  spruce  foreste  In 
Ckdorado,  this  timber  cutting  in  the  Wind 
River  drainage  could  be  expected  to  increase 
the  average  annual  streamflow  for  the  first 
several  years  after  cutting  by  approximately 
8.100  acre-feet,  or  leas  than  1  percent.  Oon- 
eequMitly,  It  is  not  likely  that  dearcuttlng  In 
the  Wind  River  drainage  during  this  period 
caused  any  decreases  in  streamflow.  It  Is  also 
highly  unlikely  that  any  streamflow  increases 
that  may  have  resulted  from  dearcuttlng 
were  large  enough  to  add  measurably  to 
straambed  scouring  or  channel  bank  erosion 
on  the  main  Wind  River. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  quite  possible  that 
q>ring  snowmelt  runoff  from  smJall  tributary 
drainages  that  are  a  few  hundred  acres  or 
less  and  are  dearcut  over  substantial  areas, 
could  have  been  increased  sufficiently  to 
cause  local  scouring  and  streambank  erosion. 
We  reoognlae  this  possibility,  but  although 
we  observed  sediment  entering  tributary 
drainage  channels  as  overland  flow  from 
roads,  nowhere  did  we  find  tributary  stream 
channel  scouring  or  streambank  erosion  di- 
rectly traceable  to  increased  runoff  from 
dearcut  areas. 

Recently,  the  fotir  Forests  restricted  to  30 
percent  the  proportion  of  a  drainage  tliat  can 
be  dearcut  at  any  one  time.  Such  a  restric- 
tion Is,  no  doubt  a  step  In  the  right  direction, 
but  the  30  percent  figure  is  largely  Just  a 
guees.  The  slaes  and  conditions  of  water- 
sheds to  which  this  restriction  should  apply 
are  stttl  to  be  defined  by  reeearoh. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  effecte  of  logging  on  the  quality  of 
streamflow  from  foreste.  This  research  has 
shown  that  undisturbed  foreste  produce  very 
small  amounto  of  sediment  and  the  stream- 
flow  Is  generally  sulteble  for  drinking.  Fur- 
ther, except  for  possible  Increases  in  stream- 
flow  temperatures  and  some  increases  in 
streambank  erosion  caused  by  higher  stream- 
flow  peaks,  the  simple  felling  of  trees  does 
not  affect  water  quality  adversely.  On  the 
other  hand,  skidding  of  logs  from  foreste  can 
sometimes  increase  sedimentetlon  consider- 
ably, depending  on  the  location  of  skid  trails. 
bow  well  they  are  drained,  the  erodlblllty  of 
•oUs,  and  rapidity  of  recovery  of  vegeUtlon 


on  skid  trails.  We  saw  UUIe  actual  sediment 
damage  to  water  quality  in  streams  as  a  re- 
sult of  logging  per  ae.  In  several  Instances — 
for  example,  in  Jules  Bowl  on  the  Shoshone 
National  Forest  (fig.  8) — we  encountered  po- 
tential for  damage  to  streamflow  quality  in 
the  form  of  logging  residue  clogging  stream 
channels.  Current  timber  sale  operating  re- 
qulremente  Include  leaving  a  strip  of  uncut 
forest  along  live  stream  channels,  where  pos- 
sible, and  keeping  logging  residue  out  of 
stream  channels.  These  requlremente  should 
be  strictly  fulfilled. 

The  necessary  knowledge  about  the  kinds 
and  sizes  of  areas  and  proportions  of  water- 
sheds that  can  be  logged  without  creating 
hydrologlc  damage  will  not  be  acquired  over- 
night. Meantime,  the  technical  knowledge 
that  specialiste  in  soil,  hydrology,  and  other 
disciplines  can  furnish  could  be  more  effec- 
Uvely  used  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  in 
planning  timber  management  operations. 

Research  and  experience  in  many  places 
have  shown  that  none  of  man's  actiyitles  in 
foreste  contribute  more  to  poor  water  quality 
in  streams  than  roads,  especially  roads  that 
are  located  too  close  to  streams,  built  on 
too  steep  grades,  and  Inadequately  dralneu 
Our  observations  confirmed  that  roads  are 
the  greatest  man-caused  source  of  stream 
sedimentation  in  the  Foreste.  The  problem  Is 
discussed  more  fully  In  tbe  section  "Boeds." 


The  biological  characteristics  of  aquatic 
life  and  fish  envlronmente  are  very  closely 
related  to  conditions  in  the  surrounding 
watershed.  Flow  quantity  and  patterns,  wa- 
ter temperature,  chemical  quality,  and  other 
conditions  Important  to  aquatic  ecosystems 
and  to  flsh  are  directly  or  Indirectly  affected 
by  timber  harvest  activities.  Shaw  and  Bfaga 
(1943)  determined  that  the  hatchabillty  of 
trout  and  salmon  eggs  decreased  from  16 
percent  to  1  percent  as  a  result  of  3  to  4 
hours  exposure  to  suspended  sediment  of 
1,178  to  1,380  parte  per  milUon.  Bartech 
(1969)  foimd  that  an  increase  In  stream 
tvu'bldlty  from  6  to  1,700  parte  per  million 
reduced  bottom  fish  food  to  almost  zero,  but 
as  tiirbidlty  decreased  progressively  down- 
stream to  17  parte  per  million,  flsh  food  In- 
creased to  normal  levels.  The  direct  effect  of 
sediment  damage  to  fisheries  appears  to  be 
the  killing  of  fish  food  and  eggs.  Less  com- 
monly known  are  the  effecte  on  aquatic  eco- 
systems of  oxygen-demanding  organic  matter 
that  Is  adsorbed  on  sediment  to  create  an- 
erobic  stream  bottom  conditions,  or  of  eutro- 
phlcation  of  streams  that  may  result  from 
increased  movement  of  soluble  mineral  and 
organic  nutrlente  away  from  forest  sites 
where  soil  and  vegetation  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  logging.  These  biological  relations 
of  forest  uses  to  aquatic  environment  have 
only  recently  begim  to  be  investigated.  They 
need  greatly  Increased  research  attention. 

IXCOUMXNOATIOIfa 

More  and  better  use  should  be  made  of  the 
knowledge  that  specialiste  in  soil,  hydrology, 
and  related  areas  can  furnish  in  planning 
timber  management  operations. 

Timber  sale  contract  requirements  pro- 
viding for  protection  of  live  stream  channels 
from  unnecessary  disturbance  and  from 
clogging  with  logging  residue  ^oxild  be 
strongly  enforced. 

Research  should  determine  (a)  tbe  kinds 
and  sizes  of  areas  and  proportions  of  water- 
sheds that  can  be  safdy  deereut  at  one  time 
without  creating  damaging  changes  in 
streamflow  quantity,  quality,  or  timing;  and 
(b)  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  changaa  in 
onsite  nutrient  content  and  of  eutrophlca- 
tlon  of  streams  that  may  resuU  from  soU  and 
vegetation  disturbances  that  attend  timber 
harveatlng. 

PBOTscmra  wnjDUFB 

In  Wyoming  tbe  term  "wildlife"  deacrlbea 
both  a  large  vartety  of  ^Mclea  and  incredible 


numbers  of  some  speciee.  In  ttw  oommente 
we  heard  about  damage  done  to  wildlife  re- 
sources, however,  either  fisheries  or  elk  were 
usually  implied.  Here,  and  elsewhere  in  this 
npon,  discussion  of  speolfio  problems  of 
wildlife  is  concerned  primarily  with  elk  be- 
cause they  are  the  focal  point  of  public 
Interest.  The  welfare  of  elk,  deer,  and  moose 
is  important  to  the  economic  wtffare  of  the 
Stete;  bualnesa  activity  accompanying  the 
hunting  season  has  reached  amazing  propor- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  lesser  creatures  like 
the  chipmunk  and  Canada  Jay  are  ecolog- 
ically significant  in  the  forest  environment 
tha^  attracte  so  many  visitors  to  Wyoming. 
Even  though  our  discussions  are  limited  to 
big  game,  we  believe  concerns  for  wildlife 
proi<erly  extends  over  a  broader  spectrum 
that  should  be  more  generally  recognized. 

Damage  to  wildlife  habitat  from  cleanmt- 
tlng  could  take  a  number  of  forms.  Wild  ani- 
mals have  only  a  few  basic  environmental  re- 
qulremente: food,  water,  and  cover — ^includ- 
ing places  suitable  for  feeding,  biding, 
resting,  playing,  and  raising  young.  A  produc- 
tive habitat  is  one  in  which  these  requlre- 
mente exist  In  proper  Juxti^Ktsltion  and  are 
available  when  needed.  Any  disturbance  that 
destroys  one  of  the  requlremente  or  the 
spatial  relationships,  or  prevente  habitet  use 
by  anlnuUs,  can  be  considered  detrimental  to 
wildlife. 

Whether  dearcuttlng  can  create  such  dis- 
turbances is  not  clear.  Tbe  evidence  is  in- 
conclusive because  Job  quality  varies  greatly 
and  because  timber  harvest  Is  accompanied 
by  roads  that  could  be  detrimental  even 
where  cutting  is  potentially  beneficial.  Tbe 
discussion  presented  here  considers  only  log- 
ging with  adequate  deanup.  The  additional 
problems  of  logging  residue  and  roads  are 
treated  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

We  can  start  with  the  basic  premise  that 
closed-canopy,  mature  foreste  do  not  sup- 
port an  abiuidance  of  wildlife  (Schneider 
1970,  National  Academy  of  Sdences  1970, 
and  others).  Much  of  the  existing  forest  in 
Wyoming  fite  this  description;  understory 
vegetetlon  is  shade  grown,  sparse,  and  im- 
productlve.  Some  overmatvue  lodgepole  pine 
stends,  for  example,  produce  no  food  and 
only  marginal  cover,  and  may  be  barriers  to 
big  game  movement  (fig.  9).  Nevertheless, 
the  total  Wyoming  forest  environment  Is  ex- 
tremdy  productive  because  it  includes. an  In- 
tersiKrslon  of  natural  grasslands,  meadows, 
and  parks.  These  openings  provide  a  grass 
and  forb  diet  favored  by  elk  and  within  a 
short  dlstence  of  cover.  In  Arizona,  Reynolds 
(1963)  found  that  elk  actually  spend  more 
time  In  the  openings  than  along  the  borders 
or  in  the  adjacent  forest.  Juxtaposition  of 
cover  types  Is  certelnly  not  perfect  in  the 
Wyoming  mosaic,  but  it  would  be  extremely 
hard  to  cite  a  better  example  of  naturally 
productive  habitet  for  big  game. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  this  already 
highly  productive  habitat  can  be  Improved 
or  whether  environmental  manipulation  sim- 
ply adds  unnecessary  openings  and  destroys 
existing  habitat  relationships.  We  saw  only 
a  few  large  blocks  of  undisturbed  timber 
with  no  natural  or  manmade  openings. 
Where  forest  cover  had  been  removed,  how- 
ever, forage  production — in  grass  and  forbs — 
was  Increased.  Such  benefit  to  big  game  has 
been  dociunented  In  a  wide  variety  of  forest 
habltate 

It  Is  extremely  vmllkely,  however,  that 
openings  larger  than  about  40  acres  can  be 
considered  an  improvement  for  big  game. 
Despite  general  use  of  meadows  and  open 
parklands  by  elk  (Stevens,  1966)  and  his- 
torical records  of  elk  migration  to  the  plains 
(Murle,  1901)  the  favored  openings  In  the 
forest  are  probably  quite  small.  Reynolds 
(1966a,  196eb)  found  that  openings  larger 
than  30  acres  in  spruoe-flr  and  40  acres  in 
ponderosa  pine  foreste  were  used  less  fre- 
quently than  smaller  openings  by  both  elk 
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and  mule  deer  in  Arizona.  A  similar  scale  is 
suggested  by  Wallmo  (1969)  for  Colorado 
mule  deer.  How  far  Wyoming  elk  will  ven- 
ture from  cover  must  be  determined  fran 
behavioral  studies.  It  is  probably  reasonable 
to  suggest,  however,  that  until  appropriate 
research  has  been  done,  dearcute  should  be 
no  larger  than  40  acres  and  no  doeer  than 
200  feet  to  existing  openings. 

Properly  designed  dearcute  can  be  need  to 
provide  prodriotlve  forage  areas  for  big  game 
and  thereby  inoreaae  the  basic  carrying  capac- 
ity of  Wyoming  big  game  ranges.  Past  forest 
management  has  not  been  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  this  potential  or  to  the  possible  ef- 
fecte of  removal  of  cover  from  existing  hab- 
itet. Before  the  mid  1960's,  wUdllfe  was 
apparently  not  even  a  consideration  In  the 
aUempte  to  control  beetles  by  cutting.  Cletkr- 
cute  on  the  upper  Wiggins  Fork  (see  fig.  6) , 
for  example,  funnel  a  nonnal  elk  mig^ration 
route  into  a  very  narrow  timber  belt  at  the 
base  of  a  rocky  slope.  If  wildlife  had  been 
considered  in  planning,  the  increased  vul- 
nerability of  these  elk  during  the  hunting 
season  might  have  been  recognized  and  a 
different  sale  layout  choeen. 

Another  evidence  of  past  failure  to  recog- 
nize wildlife  values  Is  the  treatment  of  small 
potholes  and  ponds.  Although  the  impor- 
tance of  such  ponds  to  moose  or  elk  Is  not 
well  estebllsbed,  we  believe  they  are  desir- 
able. We  observed  several  of  these  ponds 
(see  fig.  3)  logged  over  and  filled  with  de- 
bris. We  were  told  that  they  are  far  too  nu- 
merous to  be  located  and  protected.  Our 
observations  in  the  uncut  strips  confirmed 
their  abundance,  but  with  planning,  the  ef- 
fort required  to  leave  a  patob  of  protective 
cover  around  ponds  would  not  be  prohibitive. 

Clearcute  made  in  recent  years  refiect  a 
constructive  attitude  of  administrative  per- 
sonnel and  Improved  multiple  use  guide- 
lines. We  examined  a  niunber  of  cutting 
areas  in  which  blocks  bad  been  arranged, 
or  stringers  of  timber  left,  to  provide  travel 
lanes  for  deer  and  elk.  We  saw  a  few  timber 
sales  in  which  uncut  patches  had  been  pro- 
vided for  escape  cover,  and  we  consider  the 
ciurent  trend  to  smaller  clearcute  beneficial 
to  wildlife.  A  more  direct  and  positive  ap- 
proach to  wildlife  protection  is  needed,  how- 
ever. There  is  an  expressed  desire  to  upgrade 
wildlife  management  on  all  Foreste,  but  hab- 
itet manipulation  in  Wyoming  Is  essentially 
mitigation  at  unfavorable  effecte  rather  than 
spedflc  action  to  in4>rove.  Despite  the  ex- 
tremely high  value  of  the  wildlife  resource  in 
Wyoming,  it  still  holds  a  secondary  position 
in  some  land  management  decisions.  Lack  of 
funds  is  one  reason  for  this.  The  Forests,  for 
example,  make  ^>ecific  effort  to  protect  calv- 
ing areas  and  migration  routes  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Oame  Department  or  Forest 
blologlste.  but  they  are  not  currently  fi- 
nanced to  identify  such  areas  in  advance  ot 
timber  harvest. 

Forest  personnel  are  acutely  aware  of  both 
the  potential  for  improving  wildlife  habitet 
and  the  lack  of  Information  to  assist  m 
realizing  that  potential,  'nils  is  not  a  prob- 
lem that  can  be  solved  by  budget  alloca- 
tions alone.  More  than  money  and  man- 
power, the  Foreste  need  information.  Re- 
search already  underway  in  Montana, 
Oregon,  and  elsewhere  will  hdp,  but  positive 
action  by  the  Foreste  is  also  possible.  We 
Interpret  the  provisions  of  Title  1  of  the 
Environmental  Quality  Act  of  1970  and  Exec- 
utive Order  11614  to  mean  that  timber  man- 
agement funds  can  be  used  in  monitoring 
the  effecte  of  timber  harvest  on  other  re- 
source values.  The  importence  of  the  wildlife 
resource  and  the  potential  for  conflict  make 
such  action  mandatory. 

aXCOMMXIfDATION'S 

Until  more  specific  information  becomes 
available,  dearoute  in  big-game  habltete 
should  be  limited  to  40  acres  and  should  be 
no  doser  than  300  feet  to  existing  openings. 
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Researdi  and  monitoring  of  wildlife  be- 
havior as  affected  by  timber  harvest  should 
be  encouraged  in  Federal  and  Stete  agendes. 

Unless  wildlife  budgete  can  be  substan- 
tially Increased,  the  ooste  of  evaluating  effecte 
of  timber  harvest  on  wildlife  should  be 
properly  considered  a  part  of  the  timbw 
harvest  obligation. 

PSOTKCTING    BZCKXATIONAL    OPPORTUNrriZS 

The  unusual  opportunities  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation in  Wyoming  g^ve  the  Foreste  special 
value.  Any  damage  to  the  quality  of  tbe 
forest  environment  may  adversdy  affect 
recreational  values. 

The  management  responsibility  for  recrea- 
tional values  is  dUBcult  to  define.  Recreation 
as  a  concern  of  National  Forest  administra- 
tion is  entering  a  new  phase  as  increased 
population  pressure  brings  new  demands. 
It  Is  dear  that  the  protection  of  trees,  water, 
soils,  and  wildlife  will  enhance  recreational 
values.  Of  more  direct  concern,  however.  Is 
the  scenic  quality  of  the  landscape  as  seen 
from  roads  and  trails  and  even  from  the 
air.  Provision  of  recreational  facilities  is 
another  necessary  element  in  overall  plan- 
ning. The  broad  aim  la  to  give  the  forest 
\iser  the  opportunity  for  a  satisfying  outdoor 
experience  as  he  travels  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, or  in  a  motor  vehicle,  depending  on 
his  taste  and  the  kind  of  forest  area  be  has 
chosen. 

Orand  Teton  and  Yellowstone  National 
Parks  absorb  much  of  the  tourist  and 
camper  traffic,  but  the  Foreste  also  receive  a 
considerable  share.  The  scenic  quality  of  the 
landscape  as  seen  from  roads  through  the 
Foreste  and  from  the  air  is  very  evident  to 
visitors  and  residente  alike.  More  particu- 
larly, the  Foreste  are  highly  attractive  to 
those  who  prefer  undeveloped  areas  for  their 
forest  e^qierienoe.  The  four  Foreste  have  a 
larger  percentage  (34%)  of  Forest  System  in 
Wilderness  and  Primitive  Areas  than  any 
other  National  Foreste  in  the  United  Stetea: 
nearly  2.4  million  acres  of  undevd(q>ed 
backcountry,  indudlng  the  tallest  peak 
(Gannett  Peak)  and  some  of  the  most  spec- 
tecular  scenery   in  Wyoming. 

Many  residente  bdieve  that  wild-country 
quality  is  being  degraded  by  timber  harvest. 
Since  high-speed  logging  and  large-scale 
cutting  operations  are  relatively  new,  the 
recollection  of  how  things  once  were  Is  fresh 
in  their  minds.  They  tend  to  use  the  Na- 
tional Paries  and  Wilderness  Areas  in  Na- 
tional Foreste  as  standards  of  comparison 
tat  Wyoming  wildlands.  This  leads  to  a 
strong  conviction  that  timber  harvest  is 
destructive  to  recreational  opportunity,  even 
though  the  destructive  processes  are  not 
clearly  definable. 

A  citizens'  group  we  met  with  in  Jackson, 
Wyoming,  held  this  view  but  could  not  de- 
fine the  kinds  of  damage  sustained,  or,  after 
separating  wildlife  and  scenery,  define  the 
activities  they  consider  to  be  recreation.  The 
confusion  is  widely  shared.  Forest  So-vice 
estimates  of  number  of  visitor  days  are  not 
suflldent  to  provide  badly  needed  informa- 
tion on  what  outdoor  recreation  needs  are, 
how  those  needs  can  be  met,  or  what  the 
management  alternatives  ars.  Suoh  informa- 
tion is  essential  to  quality  recreation 
management. 

There  is  some  direct  evidence  that  conflict 
of  values  has  not  been  recognized  adequately 
in  management  decisions  affecting  recrea- 
tional opportunities.  A  specific  complaint, 
commonly  beard,  was  that  dearcute  are  detri- 
mental to  established  trails  used  by  hikers 
and  riders.  At  Jim  Creek  (see  fig.  3)  and 
Willow  Creek  on  the  Brldger  National  Forest, 
at  Jules  Bowl  on  the  Shoshone,  and  almost 
everywhere  on  tbe  north  side  of  Wind  River 
VaUey,  we  observed  or  beard  about  trail 
aooees  that  had  been  destroyed  by  dearcut- 
tlng. Some  trails  were  converted  to  roads 
that  terminated  in  cutting  blocks  and  slash 
piles;  others  were  simply  obliterated  Most 
commonly,  however,  the  stand  adjacent  to 


an  established  trail  was  dearcut,  and  paas- 
ersby  were  forced  to  obaarve  tbe  result. 

On  some  sale  areas,  recreation  values  were 
coordinated  with  the  timber  harvest.  On  the 
Teton  Forest,  for  example,  the  foot  trail  to 
Goodwin  Lake  starte  at  a  trail  head  In  the 
Curtis  Canyon  clearcute.  Hikers  using  this 
trail  walk  along  the  edge  of  a  cutting  block 
some  300  to  300  yards  before  entering  the 
\incut  forest.  The  Forest  provided  adequate 
parking  space  and  deaned  up  the  logging 
residue  along  the  trail  (fig.  10).  The  hiker 
has  a  dean  trail,  forest  on  his  left,  and  a 
pleasant  meadow  on  his  right.  In  a  rary  ttm 
years  this  meadow  will  be  converted  into  a 
young  stand  of  k>dgep<He  pine. 

The  major  disadvantage  of  this  technique 
Is  that  deanup  mtist  be  very  thorough  if  it 
is  to  be  effective  at  all.  From  a  sceoilc  stand- 
point, the  center  Is  the  very  worst  place 
from  which  to  view  a  dearcut.  The  edge  is 
somewhat  better,  but  from  a  foot  trail 
almost  any  close  view  Is  likely  to  be  dis- 
heartening. A  much  better  course  would 
have  been  to  use  the  landing  area  to  provide 
parldng  but  route  the  trail  mto  the  forest  so 
the  manmade  meadow  would  be  only  per- 
ceived rather  than  endured. 

Current  multiple  use  plans  do  contain 
safeguards  that  reoognlsse  the  potential  con- 
filcte  between  existing  trails  and  timber 
harvest.  Nevertheless,  we  are  uncertain  that 
the  total  magnitude  of  the  problem  has  been 
recognized  on  any  of  the  Forests.  We  believe 
tbe  Forest  Service  recognizee  the  idgnlflcance 
of  recreation  on  the  National  Foreste  in 
Wyoming,  but  recognition  alone  has  not 
provided  praptit  coordination  In  management 
planning. 

On  several  cuttings  we  observed,  recreation 
was  obviously  not  even  considered  when  the 
timber  harvest  was  planned.  We  received 
unconfirmed  verbal  reporte  of  outfitters 
whose  business  had  suffered  substantially 
because  the  trails  they  had  been  using  were 
logged  out  and  no  longer  provided  the  kind 
of  outdoor  experience  desired  by  their 
cllente.  It  might  be  said  that  the  Ices  by 
the  outfitter  was  bcaanced  by  tbe  gain  by 
the  logger,  and  the  loss  of  the  trail  by  the 
gain  of  a  road  accessible  to  vehicles.  We 
question,  however,  whether  such  a  trade-off 
was  really  necessary.  F>roper  planning  with 
recognition  of  key  resource  values  should 
have  made  it  possible  to  have  all  three:  the 
timber,  the  road  access,  and,  for  those  who 
prefer  it,  access  by  horseback.  Recreation 
should  be  a  key  consideration  in  every  land 
management  decision  on  the  four  Foreste. 

The  provision  of  recreational  facilities,  as 
a  responsibility  of  the  Forest  administration, 
is  a  growing  problem  as  population  pressures 
rise.  We  found  that  recreation  budgete  on 
the  Foreste  were  of  the  same  magnitude  as 
the  timber  budgete,  but  this  is  apparently 
only  adequate  for  maintenance.  The  Big- 
horn Forest  has  received  no  money  for  rec- 
reation construction  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  the  other  Foreste  are  not  much  better 
off.  On  every  one  of  the  Foreste  we  en- 
countered "throw-down"  campsites  without 
adequate  waste  disposal  facilities,  water,  or 
fireplaces.  Such  campsites  are  a  source  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  and  fire  danger  and 
create  additional  pressure  on  already 
strained  recreation  budgete. 

Here  the  solution  U  not  neceesarily  better 
planning,  because  tbe  Foreste  do  have  plans 
for  additional  campgrounds.  Construction 
money  would  be  helpful,  of  course,  but  better 
understanding  of  the  total  picture  is  also 
needed.  The  Foreste  need  more  information 
describing  saturation  levels  for  people  or 
tolerance  of  land  for  this  kind  of  use.  The 
campground  problem  is  only  one  example  of 
the  lack  of  Infocmatlon  necessary  for  com- 
prehensive recreation  management.  The 
Foreete  also  need  basic  survey  Information 
on  trail  use  and  Ite  implications  for  the 
futiue.  Most  existing  trails  were  daatgnert 
for  usee  other  than  recreatian.  Ttaila  could 
be  so  designed  as  to  enhance  recreational 
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opportunity.  Incliwllng  aeenlo  qiiAllty,  what- 
ever their  other  usee  might  be.  Some  of  our 
leoommeiMlAtkma  oa  design  and  construo- 
tloa  of  roads  apply  to  this  problem,  but  we 
know  of  no  current  reeearah  In  this  area. 

nnally.  w«  believe  the  lack  at  adetiuate 
recreation  infonnatlon  prevents  Imaginative 
solutions  to  management  problems.  There 
are  many  situations  In  Wyoming  where  Um- 
ber harvest  Is  limited  by  topography  to  attes 
already  occupied  by  trails  or  suitable  for 
oampt^cunds.  Once  the  timber  harvest  op- 
tion Is  selected,  other  optloos  may  become 
quite  limited.  We  do  not  believe  the  Forests 
always  have  Information  enough  to  make 
the  best  Judgments  at  management  alterna- 
tives. Too  little  Is  known  about  the  desires 
and  needs  for  recreatloiUsts  and  Vb»  cotapo- 
nents  of  recreation  experience.  In  the  ab- 
sence at  such  Information,  even  an  acceptable 
deoislan  may  result  In  ttae  loss  of  a  better  al- 
ternative. 

■acxiicicnnunoiTa 

Multiple  use  planning  should  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  long-term  effects  of  tim- 
ber harvest  In  llmltlmg  the  options  for  future 
recreational  use  of  land. 

The  Regions  should  encourage  research 
that  will  help  the  Forests  to  achieve  oompre- 
henaive  recreation  managemant  appropriate 
to  the  deatres  of  people  and  the  potential  of 
the  land. 

nORCTINO  SCENIC  QfTTAUTT 

The  protection  of  scenic  quaUty  In  the 
landscape  may  seem  to  be  totally  Incompati- 
ble with  clearcutUng.  But  if  the  cutting  has 
been  properly  located,  design,  and  carried  out, 
the  landscape  can  recover  Its  pleasing  sq;>ect 
within  a  relatively  short  time. 

The  tendency  of  Wyoming  residents  to 
equate  general  landscape  quality  with  wilder- 
ness quality  is  unrealistic.  Parts  of  the  four 
Forests  have  been  altered  and  will  be  altered 
In  the  fut\ire,  and  this  Is  a  prc^>er  use  of  the 
forest  resource.  The  aim  must  be  to  see  that 
dominant  characteristics  of  forest  land  re- 
main Intact,  In  spite  of  specific  changes.  Man- 
made  intrusions,  though  evident,  can  be 
fitted  Into  the  framework  of  the  IandBci4>e 
and  express  a  basic  sympathy  for  It.  If  a 
cutting  Is  designed  to  correspond  to  or  blend 
with  the  natural  features  of  Its  surroundings, 
it  need  not  dominate  the  landscape  as  an 
alien  element. 

This  r^)ort  emphasizes  that  a  new  kind 
of  comprehensive  planning  is  needed  In 
which  the  Integrity  of  the  landscape  Is  ob- 
served. The  end  products  of  timber  harvest 
should  be  the  result  of  Intention  and  not 
chance.  This  concept  can  be  caressed  par- 
ticularly In  the  visible  landscape.  Landsci^M 
architects  can  be  helpful  in  presenting  visu- 
alizations, including  graphic  representations, 
based  on  pooled  professional  knowledge.  Un- 
questionably more  professional  help  would 
strengthen  this  effort,  and  the  need  for  special 
training  Is  urgent.  Such  training  should  In- 
clude rna.iring  landscape  (or  scenic)  Inven- 
tories,* coordinating  changes  In  landscape 
resources  through  design,  and  predicting, 
verbally  and  graphloaUy,  the  visual  lnq>acts 
of  alternative  s<dutlons  upon  the  landsci^M. 

Whatever  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  there 
Is  no  reason  why  clearcuttlng  must  neces- 
ssxily  degrade  the  quality  of  the  landscape. 
If  the  various  attributes  at  dearcuts — size, 
shape,  location,  and  dl^>eralon — are  handled 
with  understanding,  scenic  values  can  be  pro- 
tected. 


Large  size  cuttings  have  been  widely  criti- 
cized, but  under  some  circumstances  they  can 
be  acceptable.  Observed  from  a  distance,  a 
large  cutting  can  fit  the  scale  of  the  oounU^, 
appearing  as  a  placid  element  that  draws 
UtUe  attention  to  itself  (fig.  11 ) . 


■  Bamanta  at  the  aoenlo  landscape  can  be 
concretely  documented  through  the  use  of  a 
niunber  of  Inventory  techniques.  See  Litton 
1968. 


There  are  obvious  defects,  however,  In  the 
appearance  of  large  cut  blocks  as  seen  from 
a  point  close  to  or  Inside  the  block,  as  at 
Sheridan  Creek  (see  fig.  1).  In  another  ex- 
ample, the  natural  pattern  of  openlnga  and 
forest  stand  combinations  in  the  Bighorn 
hi^pens  to  be  one  of  large  scale,  suggesting 
that  larger  harvest  areas  are  appropriate;  but 
this  Is  country  with  gentle,  sloping  tanaln, 
and  cuttings  are  seen  close  by  rather  than 
from  a  distance  (fig.  12).  Prom  inside  this 
clearcut,  the  landscape  Is  dominated  by 
slash,  there  is  little  evidence  of  regenera- 
tion, and  nothing  of  Interest  Is  to  be  seen. 
Furthermore,  the  clearcut  suffers  by  cotnparl- 
son  with  the  large  natural  meadows  of  the 
Bighorn  with  their  crisp  forest  edgee. 

In  large  cuttings,  leaving  groups  of  trees 
could  result  In  Improved  visual  effects,  as 
well  as  lead  to  solution  of  associated  prob- 
lems of  resovirce  protection,  as  the  Antelope 
Mountain  timber  harvest.  Teton  National 
Forest, suggests  (fig.  13). 

m  cleareuts  on  aU  four  Forests,  tree  climips 
could  have  been  left  related  to  local  featuraa 
such  as  erratic  boulder  groups,  outcrc^w, 
minor  topogn4>hlc  eminences,  ponds,  or  the 
like.  Yet,  typically  these  concentration  points 
of  visual  tntereet  were  treated  as  though 
they  did  not  exist  (figs.  14,  16).  It  would 
have  been  better  to  recognise  that  such 
small  features  do  contribute  positively  to 
the  richness  of  the  landscape.  If  an  even-age 
management  system  Is  to  be  sensitively  ad- 
justed to  the  native  nuances  of  the  land- 
scape, management  mxist  be  more  Intensive 
than  any  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  fOTir  Forests. 

Limitations  of  cuttings  to  medium  slae, 
although  recommended  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons (such  as  wildlife  protection)  can  result 
in  a  complicated,  pocklike  effect,  drawing 
attention  away  from  the  siuxoundlng  coun- 
try. The  cuttings  In  the  Teton  Forest,  seen 
from  Mount  Baldy  near  Spread  Creek  (fig. 
16)  are  an  example.  Their  appearance  ap- 
proaches spottiness  as  relationships  between 
cuttings  and  terrain  become  confused.  Such 
harvest  areas  can  be  vlsiially  successfiU,  how- 
ever, when  their  size  (and  shape)  can  be 
clearly  related  to  landform  elements  such  as 
a  whole  hill,  a  ridge  face,  or  a  bowl.  The  size 
(medium  or  otherwise)  should  reflect  an 
observed  characteristic  or  vegetative  pattern 
or  terrain.  Where  a  medium-size  block  is 
Isolated  In  comparatively  large-scale  sur- 
roimdlngs.  It  threatens  \mexpected  domi- 
nance over  the  scene.  Furthermore,  even 
though  a  single  clearcut  may  appear  appro- 
priately related,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  a 
series  will  follow  stilt.  The  medlimi-slze  imlt, 
presentiy  encouraged  by  management,  has  a 
potential  of  greater  disruption  to  the  land- 
scape then  either  large  or  small  units.  There 
Is  need  for  variety  that  Intermediate-size 
units  cannot  provide  alone. 

Small  cuttings  have  good  likelihood  of 
being  visually  "absorbed"  In  their  siuround- 
Ings.  On  moderately  or  gently  sloping  land 
surfaces,  the  chances  are  high  that  the  floor 
of  the  cut  will  be  screened  by  the  vertical 
edge  of  the  block.  Where  a  honeycomb  effect 
of  numerous  small  openings  occurs,  the  vis- 
ual demand  would  be  slight  and  subtie.  Such 
a  condition  would  closely  resemble  a  sparse 
stand. 

The  problem  of  size  Is  not  solved  by  simply 
determining  that  large,  medliun,  or  small 
Is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Under  some  cir- 
cumstances, the  large  unit  might  well  be 
the  best-appearing  unit;  however,  special 
steps  must  bie  used  to  overcome  Its  disadvan- 
tages. If  only  medium-size  units  are  used, 
problems  of  monotony  and  questionable  fit 
to  landscape  may  develop.  The  basic  solution 
for  esthetic  and  visual  compatibility  must 
come  from  variety,  based  upon  careful  ob- 
servation and  understanding  of  the  land- 
scape In  which  changes  are  to  be  made. 

8KAPB 

Tlie  shape  of  cleareuts  has  prompted  al- 
most as  much  public  criticism  as  their  slae.  In 


the  cleareuts  made  during  the  mld-1000^, 
seldom,  if  ever,  was  there  any  speclflo  har- 
vest management  plan  for  the  reaerved 
blocks.  Convenient  but  arbitrary  straight- 
line  boundaries  for  cutting  units  were  com- 
monly used,  resulting  in  rectangles  or  other 
shapes  that  largely  ignored  the  relation  of 
the  cutting  to  landform,  to  wlndthrow,  and 
to  adjacent  stands  of  timber  that  would  be 
harvested  In  the  future. 

BectangiUar  cleareuts  In  the  Fish  Creek 
area  on  the  Teton  National  Forest  have  called 
forth  much  comment  (flg.  17).  These  cut- 
tings are  easily  viewed  from  the  air  by  trav- 
elers going  to  and  from  Jackson,  and  they 
dominate  the  landscape  by  their  geometry 
and  their  extent.  Their  fault  Is  not  so  much 
that  they  are  obviously  man  made  as  that 
they  fall  to  St  the  lazxd  and  be  sympathetic 
with  It. 

Geometric  shapes  are  not  all  manmade  nor 
are  they  necessarily  In  conflict  with  the  land. 
Note  the  diagonal  linear  escarpment  running 
on  the  shoulder  of  Lander  Peak  in  the  Bridger 
(flg.  18).  Here  much  of  the  front  forest 
margin  Is  also  straight.  Several  strip  cuttlngi 
repeating  the  theme  of  the  natural  opening 
would  appear  coordinated  with  this  particu- 
lar landscape.  Also  In  the  Bridger,  straight- 
edged  avalanche  paths,  oriented  perpendicu- 
lar to  slope,  may  be  seen  In  figure  IB.  Tlie 
avalanche  paths  constitute  a  model  for  the 
design  of  cuttings  with  a  linear  relation  to 
the  landscape.  Here  the  pattern  of  cuttings 
Is  also  well  designed  and  dispersed.  Such 
examples  do  not  necessarily  make  straight- 
line  geometric  luilts  rl^t,  but  neither  do 
they  make  them  unacceptable. 

Strong  native  patterns  are  encountered  In 
the  Rocky  Moxintaln  country,  such  as  typical 
lens-shaped  faces  of  open  grass  or  sagebrush 
seen  In  contrast  to  densely  forested  faces. 
Furthermore,  natural  openings  tend  to  be 
connected  to  one  another  or  to  repeat  a 
characteristic  relationship  to  topography  or 
exposure.  These  characteristics  have  been 
little  recognized  as  models  for  cutting 
patterns. 

In  all  the  Forests  visited,  we  heard  that  the 
present  model  for  cutting  sh^w  was  "irregu- 
larity." This  has  no  clear  or  simple  meaning — 
shape  has  to  be  related  In  some  satisfactory 
way  to  the  land  on  which  It  occurs.  Yet  there 
is  an  indication  here  of  promise,  a  step  In 
the  right  direction.  Irregularity  and  variety 
In  cuttings  suggests  more  than  esthetic  com- 
patibility. Vlsiudly  pleasing  cleareuts  may 
also  prove  to  be  ecologically  sound  with 
respect  to  wildlife  habitat. 

LOCATION 

The  more  conspicuous  a  cutting  Is,  the 
more  pwfectly  it  must  be  desired.  A  hier- 
archy of  locations  can  be  established  to  help 
predict  how  consplcuovis  cuttings  will  be. 

The  least  obvious  position  for  a  cutting  Is 
at  or  near  the  visiua  base  of  a  forest,  espe- 
cially if  it  Is  adjacent  to  and  parallel  with  an 
existing  bordeline  between  dissimilar  plant 
communities  (such  as  a  tree-grass  Jtmctlon) . 
An  example  Is  the  "nibbling"  technique  used 
in  the  Teton  Forest.  Spread  Creek  country, 
in  which  certain  of  the  cuttings  are  pared 
off  timber  stands  adjacent  to  sage  or  aspen 
areas  (flg.  30).  Low  vlaibiUty  also  results  if 
a  cutting  Is  designed  as  perimeter  enlarge- 
ment of  an  existent  opening  or  a  type  change. 

Both  "nibbling"  and  perimeter  enlarge- 
ment, however,  may  cause  dlffloulty  In  re- 
generation since  the  cutting  erosses  tlie  edges 
of  dissimilar  plant  communities.  Tlis  Cop- 
per Creek  sale.  Bighorn  National  Forest  (flg. 
ai)  was  cut  through  to  meet  «Ti»ting  grass- 
land. A  brief  botanical  survey  suggests  that 
the  former  forest  understory  has  been  con- 
verted to  grassland;  such  imderstory  plants 
as  arnica  and  huckleberry  are  almost  oom- 
pletely  replaced  by  grass-forb  meadow  oom- 
ponents  (fig.  22). 

The  second  and  more  obvious  position  for 
a  cutting  is  at  the  center  of  a  forested  face 
(see  flg.  II).  It  is  conspicuous  because  the 
lifter  color  of  soU  or  graM-focD  corer  oon- 
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traats  with  the  darker  surrounding  forest 
Winter  snow  emphaslaes  the  difference  even 
more  strongly.  Also,  by  its  IsolaUon,  a  cutting 
in  a  oentrml  position  is  more  xkotioeable.  The 
effect  of  isolation  at  atroog  contrast  can 
be  avoided  if  the  cutting  Is  connected  with 
pre-exlatlng  lines  or  pattern  edges,  such  as 
margins  of  dlff«reot-aged  stands  or  dlflerlng 
plant  coimnunltlea. 

Tlw  moat  conspicuous  location  for  cuttings 
is  along  the  upper  pcurts  of  ridges  and  espe- 
daUy  the  skyline.  At  the  skyllna,  there  is 
maximum  contrast  between  the  dark  land- 
form  contours  and  the  light  void  of  the 
sky  (see  fig.  4).  The  Cartridge  Creek  sale 
on  the  Shoshone  National  Forest  (flg.  23) 
demonsrtrates  at  dose  hand  bow  cutting  lines 
stand  oat  aa  thay  cross  over  a  rld^s.  Scattered 
leave  trees,  pertu^w  damaged  or  leaning,  are 
visually  degrading  on  the  sky  sllhonette,  and 
should  be  removed.  Ftequently.  a  better  solu- 
tion Is  to  leave  a  tree  edge  that  comes  down 
over  the  crown  of  the  ridge.  This  treatment 
exprenas  the  natural  coordination  iMtween 
a  timbered  backslope  and  an  open  faoe  or 
patch  •■  exempllfled  In  flgure  24.  The  tear- 
drop shape  of  the  natural  glade  echoes  the 
upper  silhouette  of  the  hill  and  the  linear 
escarpment  across  it. 

Cuttings  are  especially  conspicuous  in 
areas  associated  with  water  or  scenic  land- 
form  featuree.  These  special  areas  tend  to 
be  the  focus  of  recreational  use.  Cuttings  in 
such  areas,  unless  done  with  the  greatest 
care,  suggest  only  disregard  fen*  esthetic  and 
recreational  values.  Water  assumes  certain 
of  the  li^t  qualities  of  the  sky  and  is  seen 
against  the  darker  solidity  of  forest  or  land 
surface.  Tills  visual  contrast  Is  yet  another 
reason  to  treat  riparian  and  water-dominated 
areas  with  great  care.  A  cutting  in  the  Teton 
National  Forest  shows  evidence  of  sensitive 
response  to  an  existing  pond  (fig.  26) .  Scenic 
features  such  as  Pinnacle  Buttes  near  Brooks 
Lake.  Shoshone  National  Forest  (flg.  26) .  sim- 
ilarly make  any  cuttings  in  their  vicinity 
more  obvious. 

Cuttings  located  near  existing  roads  are. 
of  course,  highly  conspicuous.  No  rocul  exists 
in  Isolation  from  its  surroundings;  it  also 
Includes  a  visual  corridor,  the  view  seen  from 
the  road.  Two  examplee,  as  seen  from  high- 
ways, suggest  that  there  wae  no  recognition 
in  the  planning  stage  of  the  potential  effect 
on  the  landsci^>e.  On  UjS.  Highway  14,  in 
the  Bighorn,  the  Owens  Creek  cuttings  are 
displayed  In  front  of  the  driver  as  he  movee 
along  flat  curvee  and  straight  stretches  (see 
flg.  4).  The  cute  stand  out  on  uptilted  sur- 
faces that  are  near  the  skyline.  On  the  Teton 
Forest,  the  Curtis  Canyon  strip  cuts  were 
made  during  the  period  1966-63.  High  vlsi- 
bUlty  of  the  strips  from  U.S.  ffighway  afr-187 
through  Jackson  Hole  was  not  taken  into 
account  in  the  sale  layout.  Tliese  cuttings 
dominate  the  scene  because  the  vertical 
stripa  contrast  with  the  horizontal  ridges 
of  the  surroundings.  In  fact,  had  the  strips 
been  laid  out  parallel  to  the  contour,  they 
would  not  have  bean  vialble  from  the  road. 

The  cuts  were  modified  in  1970  to  make 
them  visually  more  compatible  with  the 
terrain  forms  and  surface  patterns  of  the 
larger  landscape  (fig.  27).  The  method  fol- 
lowed in  establlstUng  the  pattern-altering 
cute  should  be  noted  because  It  suggests  a 
type  of  control  that  needs  to  become  routine 
In  sale  layout.  One  of  the  landscape  archi- 
tects from  the  Regional  Office,  working  with 
the  Forest  timber  management  staff,  pro- 
duced a  numbw  of  sketches  Indicating  vari- 
ous ways  in  which  alternatives  would  appear. 
Other  drawings  of  visual  alternatives  were 
produced  by  the  Pacific  Southwest  Forest 
and  Range  Experiment  Station.  A  solution 
was  selected  that  served  the  timber  manage- 
ment objectives  as  wsll  as  the  aim  of  ocm- 
patlbility  with  the  visual  environment.  This 
kind  of  procedure  should  be  a  standard 
method  rather  than  an  unusual  sotatton  to 
a  specifically  annoying  problem. 


DISPnSION  AND  SUBOUINANCB 

The  question  of  proper  dispersion  of  out- 
tings — the  concurrent  location  of  two  or  more 
units — requires  clarification.  Dispersion  is  a 
complex  problem,  involving  relationships  of 
size,  shape,  location,  and  even  tima,  sines 
design  problems  arise  when  one  series  of 
cuts  is  followed  by  a  later  series.  Unless  the 
whole  harvest  rotation  is  planned,  the  design 
of  the  first  cutting  may  make  it  dlffloult  or 
impossible  to  avoid  poor  visual  Images  In 
the  second  or  later  cuttings. 

In  timber  sales  in  the  Meadow  Cabin  Creek 
area  of  the  Bridger  (see  flg.  19),  some  five 
medium-size  cuts  were  made  below  the  crests 
of  somewhat  similar  hill  forms.  The  ovoid 
cuts  are  appropriately  varied  in  size  and 
shape  so  that  they  individually  fit  the  sphe- 
roid hills.  The  Immediate  landscape  thus 
contains  a  number  of  similar  openings  that 
contrast  with  forest  cover.  This  manmade 
pattern,  built  upon  repetition  and  variation 
of  existing  patterns  in  the  surroundings, 
creates  a  desirable  dispersion.  The  total 
effect  is  one  of  subordinating  change  to  the 
charaoterlsttes  seen  In  the  landscape. 

The  shape  of  the  block  and  strip  cuts  In 
Fish  Creek,  Teton  Foreet  (see  flg.  17)  has 
been  discussed:  the  dispersion  of  the  strips 
also  falls  to  establish  any  clear  relationablp 
to  surroundings.  Units  are  linear,  suggesting 
a  basketweave  pattern  with  parts  in  90° 
opposition;  yet  the  landscape  is  essentially 
horizontal.  To  follow  contours  would  have 
established  a  simple  continuity  with  the 
dominant  direction  of  skyline  and  bottom 
grass- tree  line.  Additionally,  the  amounts  of 
cut  openings  and  remainlnig  tree  cover  are 
nearly  equal.  This  is  confusing  visually  since 
neither  of  the  two  elements  is  dominant. 
Esthetic  stability  Is  normally  best  served  by 
a  dominant-subordinate  combination.  In 
summary,  the  dispersion  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  manmade  changes  are  overpowering  In 
the  landscajM. 

BSCOlCKKNnA'nONB 

The  basic  character  of  Wyoming  wlldlands 
should  be  kept  dominant,  and  manmade 
alterations  held  subordinnte,  in  design  of 
clearcuttings.  To  do  this 

The  design  of  cuttings,  including  size, 
shape,  location,  and  dispersion,  should 
respond  directly  and  specifically  to  visual 
characteristics   of  the  landscape. 

Scenic  Inventories,  recording  at  least  domi- 
nant landscape  resources,  should  be  made 
to  aid  In  planting  and  design. 

Forest  personnel  should  be  given  training 
to  develop  greater  managerial  sensitivity  to 
landscape  resoiuroe  valuai. 

BOADfl 

Intensive  forest  management  requlree 
roads.  They  are  needed  for  timber  harvest  but 
they  serve  other  purposes  as  well.  Livestock 
are  moved  by  truck  to  prevent  land  damage, 
and  roads  provide  access  to  trial  heads  and 
campgrounds,  as  well  as  other  recreational 
opportunities.  During  the  past  decade,  road 
construction  has  increased  on  all  four  For- 
ests. Nearly  (14  million  were  allocated  to  the 
four  Forests  between  1961  and  1970  for  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  transportation 
systems.  The  new  roads  built  during  this 
period  have  become  a  major  source  of  public 
concern. 

Objections  to  the  Forest  Service  roadlnilld- 
tng  program  were  expressed  to  us  in  many 
ways.  Some  people  charged  that  too  many 
rotuls  are  being  built,  that  most  roads  are 
designed  only  to  tap  new  tlml)er  harvest 
areas;  that  roads  are  detrimental  to  soil  sta- 
bility, streamflow  quality,  and  flsheries;  that 
rofKls  have  adverse  effects  on  big  grame  popu- 
lations; and,  finally,  that  ro«Ml8  are  ugly.  As 
In  objections  to  elearcutting,  the  belief  was 
expressed  that  potential  long-term  irrevers- 
ible effects  of  roads  on  resources  other  than 
timber  are  not  receiving  proper  oonaidMatlon 
by  Forest  managers. 


Feelings  on  this  matter  are  strongly  ex- 
pressed. A  few  critics  clasalfled  road  construc- 
tion as  an  "epidemic  disease."  Others  charged 
that  roads  are  not  planned  except  as  a  day- 
to-day  response  to  Industry  demands  for 
timber,  and  that  recreation  or  resource  valxies 
had  been  used  to  Justify  funding  of  roads  for 
access  to  timber  where  the  timber  values 
were  too  low  to  Justify  construction  costs. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  roads  we  ex 
amlned  were  well  constructed  and  main- 
tained. As  in  other  management  areas, 
however,  there  is  evidence  of  Inadequato 
planning  for  road  construction.  There  has 
been  negligence  in  some  Instances.  We  saw 
portions  of  roads  that  could  properly  be  criti- 
cized and  we  believe  that  some  public  con- 
cern is  warranted. 

To  clarify  the  Issues  here,  it  will  be  helpful 
to  examine  the  functions  of  forest  roads.  In 
general,  two  very  different  types  of  roads  are 
built  on  National  Forests:  system  roads  and 
temporary  roads. 

System  roads  are  the  permanent  trans- 
portation routes  needed  on  a  Forest  to  meet 
all  resource  management  and  protection 
objectives.  UsuaUy  Forast  engineos  assist  in 
the  location  and  design  of  these  roads  and 
supervise  construction  to  assure  that  multi- 
purpjoee  needs  are  served.  The  roads  are  buUt 
to  standards  determined  by  the  resource  uses 
for  which  they  are  Intended.  T^ey  may  I>e 
constructed  by  the  Forest  Service  or  a  private 
contractor.  They  receive  periodic  mainte- 
nance, and  are  usually  open  to  the  public  In 
most  situations. 

Temporarif  roads  are  not  part  of  the  perma- 
nent transportetion  system.  They  are  built 
to  accomplish  easentially  one-time  resource 
management  activities,  such  as  >i«TtiiT»g 
timber  from  a  particular  part  of  a  timber 
sale  area  or  constructing  a  ski  lift,  pipeline, 
or  powerllne.  Most  often,  these  low-standard 
roads  are  located  or  approved  by  Forest  Serv- 
ice officers  and  built  by  a  private  contractor. 
They  are  Intended  to  be  kept  open  only  for 
the  duration  of  the  activity  for  which  they 
were  built,  and  then  treated  to  prevent  ero- 
sion and  closed  to  all  traffic. 

We  believe  the  discrepancy  between  prin- 
ciple and  practice  in  the  building  and 
malntonance  of  roads  has  given  rise  to  most 
criticism.  Effective  planning,  scrupulous  ob- 
servance of  responsibilities  of  execution,  and 
careful  review  of  management  actions  should 
solve  most  problems. 

BOAD    PULNNINO    ANS    MADnXNANCB 

The  roadbulldlng  associated  with  increased 
timber  harvesting  in  the  past  10  years  has 
created  special  problems.  These  are  primarily 
due  to  deficiencies  In  the  planning  process 
that  should  have  controlled  the  roadbulld- 
lng. Planning  is  particularly  important  in 
several  areas:  the  level  of  road  density  to  be 
reached,  the  suitability  of  roads  for  the  pur- 
poses they  are  to  serve,  and  the  stetua  of 
roads  as  tea^x>rary  or  permanent. 

DCKBRT  LSVXL 

A  summary  of  road  date  for  the  Foreste 
(table  1)  reveals  some  Important  facte  First, 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  miletige  of  exist- 
ing system  roads  on  these  Forests  was  built 
during  the  10-year  period  since  1960.  Second, 
about  three-fourths  of  the  temporary  roads 
were  built  during  this  same  period.  "Hm  dif- 
ference largely  reflects  the  increased  density 
of  temporary  roads  needed  to  leoaove  logs 
from  timber  harvest  areas.  Third,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  mileage  of  temporary 
roads  ever  btiilt  on  these  Foreste  stUl  had 
not  been  closed  to  vehicular  trafllo  by  tb*  fail 
of  1970.  The  fourfold  Increase  in  temporary 
roads  since  1960  and  the  failure  to  doss  mttb 
a  large  proportion  of  these  Utaxponrf  roads 
are  sufficient  cause  for  public  oonoem  about 
Forest  Service  Intentlaoa  regarding  road 
density. 

Bach  of  the  Foreste  has  a  tranq»ortetlon 
plan  that  responds  to  road  needs  for  the 
various  management  funottons.  For  savaral 
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remaons,  theae  plans  aeam  oonfuslng  to  ua 
and  th«7  war*  reported  to  be  oonfuring  to 
the  public.  For  ezanqde,  aome  roada  do  not 
appear  on  transportation  plans  because  they 
are  elaaaed  aa  temporary  and  are  not  to  be 
retained.  TlUa  Impllaa  to  tbe  pobUe,  how- 
ever, that  the  Forest  Serrloe  la  not  aware  of 
already  existing  roads.  The  plans  also  appear 
Incomplete.  None  Indicate  a  deliberate  intent 
to  halt  road  construction  when  aome  aped- 
fled  lerei  of  forest  aooess  Is  reached.  Forast 
Serrlce  peraonnel  were  vacue  about  aettlng 
any  limit  on  eventual  nxmiber  and  deattna- 
tlon  of  system  roada.  Criteria  for  establish  - 
lug  such  limits  are  lacking  or  not  deatiy 
defined.  For  example.  In  several  places  we 
were  shown  roads  originally  planned  as  tem- 
porary but  now  a  part  of  the  system  of  net- 
work simply  because  they  were  built  to 
hl^er  standards  than  needed  and  were  con- 
sidered "too  good  to  cloee." 

Finally,  none  of  the  transportation  plans 
Indicate  a  dellbarate  Intent  to  manage  some 
parts  of  a  Forest  without  permanent  roads. 
Neither  do  they  Indicate  Intent  to  close  any 
of  the  system  roads  to  public  travel,  even 
temporarily,  in  the  Interests  of  reducing  or 
preventing  conflicts  In  rssource  use.  Decisions 
to  manage  some  areas  without  roads,  at  with 
only  minimum-level  tenqiorary  roads  and 
prompt  closiire.  are  reflected  In  mult^le  use 
plans  on  aome  of  the  Forests.  "Hiese  decisions, 
however,  oannot  be  readily  understood  from 
a  review  of  transportation  plana. 

StriTABILirT  ov  aOAOS 

The  claim  that  most  roads  are  designed 
only  for  timber  harvest  warrants  careful  con- 
sideration. Our  oonduslon  la  that  many  of 
the  roads  that  serve  timber  harvest  were 
planned  to  serve  other  needs  as  weu.  In  some 
Instanoes.  however,  the  design  of  theee  roads 
has  reiutered  them  less  suitable  than  they 
should  be  for  recreational  purpoees.  Atten- 
tion to  functional  and  structural  elements 
outstripped  concern  with  form  and  relation 
to  the  natural  surronndln^k 

Boada  In  the  Forests  have  tended  to  be 
engineered  rather  than  designed.  Sdectlon 
of  the  corridor  In  which  roads  are  located  has 
been  based  mainly  on  road  constmctloci 
aspects,  such  as  grade,  alignment,  and 
avaUabUlty  of  roadbulldlng  materials.  The 
relations  between  travelers  and  their  envi- 
ronment have  not  been  suffldently  investi- 
gated, so  that  some  Forest  roads  are  good  for 
vdUoles  but  not  good  for  people.  The  quali- 
ties that  determine  the  esthetic  suitability 
of  roads  have  not  been  precisely  Identlfled  or 
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NATIONAL  FORESTS 
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Maeh  or  tbe  crltldam  directed  toward 
roads  apparently  constructed  for  single  use 
could  have  bean  avoided  by  better  location 
and  rtaalgn  Oartaln  roada  auggeat  alngle  uae 
rather  than  multiple  uae  beoauae  they  reveal 
lassnstttvlty  to  tbe  variations  at  the  land- 


Some  rlght-<rf-way  dealings  are  excesslvMy 
wide  for  a  one-  or  two-lane  road;  we  ob- 
served widths  of  100  feet  to  aoo  feet  or  more. 
An  example  on  the  Fish  Ore^  Sale  (fig.  28) 
Is  on  a  gentle  side  slope,  and  grading  for  the 


croes  section  dsmanda  uae  of  only  a  fractkm 
of  ttie  total  daared  width.  The  narrow  road 
within  the  dominant  opening  la  obvloualy 
detactied  from  Ita  surroundings  The  avowed 
purpoae  at  the  wide  dearlng  waa  to  facilitate 
anowmelt  on  the  road,  but  public  auq>lclon 
la  understandable  that  the  road  dearlng  la 
aetoaUy  an  Mcngated  strip  dearcut. 

A  road  built  through  or  alongalde  a  large 
dearcut  also  creates  an  Impression  of  single 
purpoee.  A  central  location  Is  elBdent  during 
timber  harvest,  but  It  does  not  recognise  the 
need  for  ideaslng  appearance  after  the  har- 
vest. On  the  ahnshone,  a  system  road  Is 
routed  throuf^  Mm  heart  of  the  l^no-acre 
Sheridan  Greek  dearcut  (made  In  1953). 
Iteveiera  on  the  road  are  forced  to  look  at 
the  logged  area  Itself  since  there  Is  nothing 
close  by  of  greater  Interest  to  attract  atten- 
tion (flg.  39).  Although  slash  cleanup  la  of 
quite  hl^  order,  there  Is  an  overall  Iznprea- 
aUm  of  oareieeaneaa  from  the  light  acatter  of 
charred  ttaah,  lncon^>lcuoua  and  aparae  re- 
generation, and  a  ground  plane  that  auggests 
deteriorated  graaaland. 

Another  road  location  that  cmphaalna  log- 
ging la  found  in  parte  of  the  Wlgglna  Fork 
aystem  road  leading  to  an  Mitranoe  to  the 
Stratmed  Primitive  Area.  Charaoterlatloally, 
the  road  la  threaded  against  the  edge  of 
certain  dearcuta  along  the  route.  Thla  has 
the  distinct  advantage  of  intimate  linkage 
with  the  forest  edge  on  one  side  as  compared 
to  a  road  that  Is  central  In  a  cut  opening. 
In  one  place,  however,  a  dearcut  of  sevwal 
hundred  acrea.  In  which  pole  alaah  now 
vtaoaay  dominates  young  reproduction,  be- 
comes the  foreground  against  which  the 
penm«ter  peaks  and  basin  of  the  stratified 
Primitive  Area  are  viewed  (see  fig.  6) .  There 
are  encouraging  signs  of  future  Improve- 
ment, but  at  present  the  view  at  the  entrance 
to  a  wlldemesB  area  Is  much  degraded. 

A  more  aatlafactory  relationship  betwem 
a  aystem  road  and  a  timber  cutting  exists  In 
Uie  spruce-fir  group  harvest  units  off  the 
Enoa  Creek  road,  Shoshone  National  Forest. 
Rather  than  running  the  main  road  adjacent 
to  the  cut  block — or  hooking  the  two  to- 
gether with  a  broad  opening — a  "pigtail" 
spur  connection  la  used  (fig.  30).  This  short 
spur  with  curve  or  reverse  curve  effectively 
separates  tbe  small  cut  block  from  the  road- 
way. The  multiple  purpoee  aspect  of  the  road 
Is  maintained.  Although  this  handling  for  a 
small-scale  cut  block  cannot  be  directly  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  large-scale  Wlgglna 
Fork  Uocka,  the  road  aoceea  design  Is  noted 
as  a  pattern  worthy  of  more  widespread 
^>pllcatlon. 

CLOSUBX  or  TSMPOBAST  BOAOS 

Aa  previously  Indicated,  two-thlrda  of  the 
temporary  roads  ever  bxillt  on  all  of  theee 
Forests  still  had  not  been  closed  to  vehicular 
traffic  by  the  fall  of  1970.  We  recognise  that 
It  Is  necessary  to  leave  temporary  roads  on 
timber  sale  areas  open  until  after  the  loga 
have  been  hauled,  alash  dlq>osed  of,  and  any 
necessary  planting  completed.  We  question 
the  need,  however,  for  leaving  such  a  hl^ 
percentage  of  temporary  forest  roads  open 
to  traffic  for  such  long  periods  of  time,  llila 
confllota  with  Forest  Service  policy  on  road 
doeure. 

Several  Foreat  Service  regional  <■'«"««*'■  «z- 
plalned  to  uae  that  It  waa  difficult  to  gat  the 
Foresta  to  follow  the  poll^.  On  tha  other 
hand,  aome  Foreata  reported  that  petalatent 
recreational  uae  of  logging  roads  was  a  deter- 
rent to  planned  closure.  Closure  problems  on 
these  four  National  Forests  are  further  com- 
plicated by  the  relatively  gentle  slopes  and 
natiiral  openings  that  typify  the  terrain. 
Where  physical  closuree  were  Installad,  It 
was  very  often  possible  simply  to  dreum- 
vent  the  barriers  with  a  four-whed-drlve 
vehicle. 

Although  gentle  terrain  undoubtedly 
makes  physical  closure  at  roads  difficult  or 
impossible,  we  believe  that  any  road  desig- 


nated for  closure  can  be  and  Should  be 
dosed  by  poetlng  and  poUdng  If  no  other 
method  seems  praeOcaL 

BaooiaainiAxioiia 

Tran^xirtatlon  plans  should  Indicate  the 
purpoee  of  every  propoeed  road — whether  per- 
manent or  ten^Mrary.  tha  dlqMSttlon  of  esfdi 
temporary  road,  and  the  maximum  level  of 
road  construction  needed  to  attam  manage- 
ment objeettves. 

The  transportation  plan  should  be  dear 
and  logloal,  and  presented  In  a  form  sasUy 
undsrstandable  to  the  pubUo.  and  should 
^Motfy  drainages  that  will  be  exenqjt  from 
any  road  construction  or  managed  with 
temporary  roads  only. 

The  temporary  roads  stlU  open  should  be 
carefully  evaluated:  those  rlasslflert  as  tem- 
porary should  ba  dosed  and  aU  others  reoon- 
struoted  as  required  for  malntenanoe  as  part 
of  the  pecmanant  road  system. 

In  road  layout  and  design,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  road  and  tha  landscape  Should  be 
clearly  established  so  aa  to  avoid  a  r«nlt 
suggesting  single  osa. 

OOMTBOLUNO    ENVIBONiaifTAL 

Xffiicis  or  RoAOS 
The  possibility  of  disturbance  at  the  eco- 
logical balance  In  forests  increaaea  with  uae. 
The  balance  is  extremely  ddicate  in  aome 
areaa.  and  failure  to  recognize  the  allowable 
llmlta  of  dlaturbance  haa  led  to  serious  re- 
source management  problems.  Some  forest 
areaa  can  imdergo  aevere  treatment  and  re- 
main relativdy  atable.  Others  deteriorate 
acutely  after  only  slight  disturbance.  Road 
construction  is  one  of  the  moet  severe  dia- 
turbanoes  that  man  can  Impose  upon  foreat 
lauid.  Roads  expose  raw  mineral  soil  to  ero- 
sion and  alter  the  contours  of  the  landscape: 
roiul  access  to  forest  land  must  Inevitably 
dlatvirb  wildlife  to  some  degree.  Management 
practices  that  minimize  the  undeairable  en- 
vironmental effecta  of  roada  are  esaentlal. 

WATSBSHID 

It  has  bean  charged  that  road  planning 
and  construction  on  the  Wyoming  Forests 
have  been  faulty,  causing  accelerated  soil 
eroalon,  increased  sedimentation  in  stream 
channels,  and  damaged  flaherles.  Kxperlence 
and  reeearoh  in  a  number  of  places — from 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Appalachians  of  West  Virginia,  and 
the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
through*  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Montana  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California  and  the  Cascades  of 
Oregon  and  Washlngtoxt — confirm  that  roads 
are  the  main  cause  al  reduced  water  quality 
in  forested  watersheds  (Packer  1967).  Much 
of  this  same  research  also  shows  that  well- 
deelgned  roads  located  away  from  water 
ooursea  and  provided  with  proper  drainage 
need  not  cause  damage  to  tbe  quality  of 
stream-flow.  We  saw  evidence  that  a  high  de- 
gree of  qtiality  control  can  be  obtained  In 
road  construction.  Perhaps  the  best  exan4>Ies 
In  this  respect  are  the  Antelope  Mountains 
and  Snos  Creek  roads  on  the  Teton  and  Sho- 
shone National  Foreata,  reapectlvely.  Theee 
roada  were  deeigned,  located,  and  buUt  with 
the  greateat  regard  for  watershed  and  ea- 
thetlo  conalderatlona  (fig.  81). 

Our  obaervatlona  atrongly  aupport  re- 
aearoh  oondualona  as  to  the  Importance  at 
spedfie  road  design  and  construction  cri- 
teria. In  each  of  these  Forests  we  en- 
countered unstablUsed  road  outs  and  fills, 
poorly  installed  culverts,  and  sections  of 
roads  having  Improperly  spaced  drainage  fa- 
cilities. Of  special  Importance  are  the  many 
miles  of  temporary  roads  aa  which  soil  is 
being  eroded  because  logging  activities  con- 
tinued so  far  into  the  fall  or  wmter  that 
surfaos  drainage  facllltiee  could  not  be  in- 
stalled In  the  fracen  earth.  These  rather 
frequent  ocourrences  of  soil  eroalon  snd 
sediment    movement    from    roads    toward 


streams  ars  rasson  for  serlotxs  oonosm  (flg. 
33).  Damage  to  wateraheds  and  water  qual- 
ity from  these  sources  has  not  yet  been 
great,  but  there  Is  urgent  need  to  develop 
better  quality  oontrd  in  roadbulldlng  and 
madntananoe. 

We  did  see  several  instances  of  road  con- 
struction on  unstaUe  areas,  threatening 
serious  watershed  damage.  A  review  of  the 
conditions  on  five  of  theee  areas  illustrates 
several  proMems. 

l,ead«  Creek — ^Part  of  the  main  haul  road 
was  built  through  soU  derived  from  glacial 
sUt,  which  la  highly  susceptible  to  accele- 
rated sheet  and  gully  erosion.  Exceeslvely 
wide  stretches  at  this  road  (flg.  83) ,  coupled 
with  Inadequately  spaced  surface  drainage 
and  a  few  plugged  culverts,  have  allowed 
sediment-laden  runoff  from  the  road  to  en- 
ter Leads  Creek  In  several  places  (fig.  34). 

Three  Forkt  Creek — ^The  upper  portion  of 
the  main  haul  road  traversed  extremely 
steep  slopes.  Here  again,  an  excessively  wide 
road  was  built,  respultlng  in  high  vertical 
out  banks  that  are  now  oollapalng,  and 
overly  steep  fill  slopes  that  the  sloughing 
away  (fig.  85) . 

Cabin  Creek — Portions  of  the  main  haul 
road  were  built  across  obvloualy  unstable 
slopes  ("slump  topography")  and  potential 
landslip  areas.  As  a  result  one  entire  section 
of  road,  several  hundred  feet  long,  has  ac- 
tually slipped  down  the  hill  Into  the  drain- 
age bottom,  creating  a  new  source  of 
sediment  during  hlghwater  periods  (fig.  86). 

Poison  Creek — Portions  of  some  ot  the 
temporary  roads  are  on  locations  that  do  not 
allow  good  surface  drainage.  Overland  flow 
down  theee  road  surfaces  haa  concentrated 
to  tbe  point  where  large  rilla  and  email 
gullies  have  been  «xxled  In  the  roadbed 
(flg.  37).  We  aaw  no  direct  evidence  that 
sediment  from  these  eroding  surfaces  had 
reached  streams  yet,  but  unless  adequate 
surface  drainage  facUltlea  are  Installed  on 
these  roads,  It  can  be  expected  to  do  ao 
eventvially. 

Brooks  Lake  {Jules  Bowl) — ^Roads  were 
constructed  on  relatively  stable  soils  derived 
from  variegated  clay  stone,  shale,  and  sand- 
stone, and  from  coarse  glacial  till.  Some  of 
tbe  temporary  roads  were  built  at  grades  of 
more  than  12  percent  and  some  were  ex- 
cessively wide  (fig.  88) .  Many  of  the  fine  soU 
fractions  have  already  washed  off  these  roads, 
leaving  a  rocky  eroAon  pavement  In  places. 
Some  poorly  constructed  croes-dralns  have 
broken  through,  permitting  surface  runoff  to 
concentrate  sufficiently  to  wash  soil  down- 
slope.  Fortunately,  since  moet  of  the  roads 
are  far  removed  from  Brooks  LAke  Creek, 
there  U  small  probability  that  sediment  will 
reach  thU  live  strsam.  Part  of  the  Brooks 
Lake  timber  sale  area  la  located  on  slump 
topography  shovdng  mass  Instability,  espe- 
cially when  the  soli  mantle  becomes  satur- 
ated. In  several  places  large  amounts  of  log- 
ging residue,  some  from  road  construction, 
were  left  In  small  tributary  stream  channels, 
thereby  slowing  the  normal  drainage  of  water 
out  of  small  basins  and  permitting  the  sou 


mantle  to  beooms  locally  saturated  con- 
tinuously. There  Is  already  evidence  of  in- 
creased mass  sou  sliunping  as  a  result  of  this. 
These  mlatakea  In  road  location  and  oon- 
structlon  are  not  Isolated  Instances  and  they 
are  cause  for  concern  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  knowledge  necessary  to  prevent 
them  was  available  but  not  used.  Second, 
they  cannot  be  dismissed  on  the  grounds 
that  "we  are  no  longer  doing  It  this  vmy." 
Some  of  the  cited  roads  were  btillt  during 
the  past  6  years.  There  Is  still  not  enough 
quaUty  control  ot  road  oonatructlon  for 
watershed  protection. 

BBCOaClCKMDATIOKS 

The  quality  of  design,  location,  and  con- 
struction of  roads,  especlaUy  temporary  ones, 
must  be  greatly  Improved  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary damage  to  soil  and  water. 

Rxl  sting  specifications  that  temporary 
roads  shoxUd  be  maintained  for  adequate 
drainage  before  winter  should  be  scrupu- 
lously observed. 

Much  greater  use  shotdd  be  made  of  geol- 
ogists, hydrologists,  and  soU  scientists  In 
planning  and  constructing  roads. 

Wn.0LiFx 

The  effects  of  roads  on  big  game  popula- 
tions, spedficaUy  elk,  are  almost  Impossible 
to  evaluate  because  there  is  no  adequate 
Information.  The  charge  is  made  that  road 
aooess  makes  elk  more  vulnerable  to  hunters 
and  leada  to  year-round  harassment  by  picnic 
parties,  motorcyclists,  Sunday  drivers,  and 
snowmobiles.  As  road  densities  Increase,  elk 
retreat  from  this  disturbance  untU,  even- 
tuaUy,  there  is  no  escape  left.  Game  biologists 
all  over  the  Rocky  Mountain  West  have 
voiced  this  concern  In  recent  years;  as  a 
result  some  roads  have  been  dosed,  and  a 
nimiber  of  timber  sales  have  been  modified. 

The  claim  is  also  made  that  logging  can 
Improve  elk  habitat.  The  literature  does  In 
fact  report  some  significant  Improvement 
from  logging,  but  the  conclusions  are  based 
on  forage  production  rather  than  unimni  be- 
havior studies.  The  Jackson  Hole  herd  and 
many  other  feeding  operations  can  be  dted  as 
evidence  of  elk  tolerance  for  cloee  association 
with  noan,  but  theee  are  unnatural  sltuatlona. 

We  tend  to  agree  that  timber  harvest 
could  create  a  potential  f<M'  harassment  of 
elk  during  rutting  and  calving,  and  there  Is 
no  question  that  easy  access  increases  vul- 
nerablUty  to  hunters.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
no  reports  in  the  Uterature  to  demonatrate 
that  roads  and  logging  are  necessarily  detri- 
mental to  elk  population  levels.  A  description 
of  elk  management  problems  In  the  Wind 
River  drainage  la  given  at  the  end  of  this 
section  to  Ulustrate  how  Increased  access  can 
complicate  management  decisions. 

Although  we  cannot  substantiate  damage 
by  roads  to  the  wUdllfe  resources  of  Wyo- 
ming, we  beUeve  this  problem  has  very 
strong  Implications  for  management.  First, 
even  our  brief  examination  of  the  northern 
Wyoming  area  confirms  the  value  of  the  wUd- 
llfe reaoiiroe.  The  Jackson  Hole  elk  herd  has 


been  world  famous  for  ovor  five  decades.  Klk 
harvests  in  northern  Wyoming  have  averaged 
more  than  11,000  animals  annuaUy  In  recent 
years.  Second,  the  presenx^  of  the  two  Na- 
tional Parks,  YeUowstone  and  Grand  Teton, 
puts  the  surrounding  National  Forests  In  a 
imlque  podtlon.  Over  a  million  tourists  visit 
the  two  Parks  each  year.  The  thermal  won- 
ders of  Tellovratone  and  the  aoenery  of  Grand 
Teton  are  major  attractlona;  but  the  elk, 
mooee,  and  bear  are  alao  extremely  algnlfl- 
oant  aa  a  part  of  the  total  picture  vlaltors 
expect  to  aee. 

We  beUeve  that  an  overriding  considera- 
tion of  land  management  on  these  National 
Forests  should  be  the  health  of  the  elk 
herds,  "niere  is  no  positive  evidence  that 
roads  destroy  elk  habitat,  but  neither  is  there 
proof  they  do  not.  UntU  definitive  answers 
are  produced  by  research,  the  possible  loes 
of  options  shoiild  be  an  Important  consider- 
ation in  all  management  decisions  concerned 
with  the  development  of  roads.  We  saw  Uttle 
evidence  that  past  timber  management  ac- 
tivity has  given  appropriate  consideration 
to  elk  herds,  but  this  may  not  be  surprising 
since  the  potential  confilct  has  only  recently 
been  reoognlaed.  There  Is  encouraging  Indi- 
cation that  preeent  planning  does  recognise 
the  real  value  of  the  resource. 

■LK  nr  THX  vriND  xivxa  vaixxt 
Elk  hunting  in  the  Wind  River  manage- 
ment untU  has  been  extremely  Important  for 
many  years.  Each  fall  Dubois,  WycMnlng.  be- 
oomee  a  hub  of  activity  for  a  8-  to  8-week 
season  In  which  a  thousand  or  more  hunters 
participate.  In  Dubois  also  Is  a  large  stud 
mUl  run  by  VS.  Plywood-Champion  Corpo- 
ration. Both  activities  contribute  substan- 
tially to  tbe  welfare  of  Dubois,  and  the  basic 
reeouroes  for  both  activities  are  derived  from 
the  nearby  National  Forests. 

The  Wind  Rlvw  Valley  resemldes  a  large 
horseshoe  with  the  toe  on  the  Continental 
Divide  near  Brooks  Lake  and  Dubois  In  the 
middle  (flg.  39) .  Commercial  timber  manage- 
ment Is  confined  to  a  belt  6  to  10  mUes  wide 
on  the  circumference  of  the  horseshoe,  and 
most  of  the  area  north  of  the  commercial 
forest  belt  Is  managed  as  wilderness. 

Elk  harvest  and  timber  sale  records  for 
the  Wind  River  drainage,  from  1963  to  1967. 
are  presented  In  table  2.  Analysis  of  the  dk 
klU  demonstrates  a  significant  change  In 
harvest  in  all  but  two  subdralnages.  During 
the  flrst  2  years  of  record,  \n  the  drainages 
with  the  heaviest  logging  activity,  Wiggins 
Fork-Horse  Creek  produced  a  substandard 
harvest  while  Sheridan  a«ek-Brook8  Lake 
and  Warm  Springs  Creek  were  above  average. 
In  1966-67,  these  latter  subdralnages  pro- 
duced a  harveet  bdow  expectation  whUe 
Wiggins  Fork-Horse  Creek  showed  an  In- 
crease. Thus,  the  Wind  River  elk  harvest 
appears  to  fiuctuate  almost  without  regard 
to  timber  salee.  Aa  a  further  complication, 
total  dk  harveet  had  nearly  doubled  at  the 
end  of  the  6-year  period  because  the  htint- 
Ing  seasons  were  changed  from  Septem- 
ber 10-Ootober  81  In  1963-45  to  October  1- 
November  16  In  196»-«7. 


TABLE  2.-A«riND  RIVER  ELK  HARVEST  AND  TIMBER  HARVEST,  BY  SUBDRAINAGES, 

1963-671 

Year 

Sabdrainaie 

- 

Yaar 

SubdralMf* 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Bk  killed: 

East  Fork,  BMr  Cnsk 

•42- 
51 
45 

«32+ 

:     ^3^ 

5 

55 

126- 

4« 

.14+ 

61 
46 
42 
10 
14 

•  2- 
9 

111 
110 

76 
»14- 

23 

15 

21 

196 
118 

95 
»15- 
•  23- 

11 

23 

Acres  cut: 

Eeit  Forii,  Baar  Creek 

WlQlas  Feifc,  Hone  Ciaaafc 

OoNoir.  LoM  Creak 

""ijjj— ■ 

........ 

""iw"' 

35    . 
lU 
36t 

"""»"■■ 

■"472" 
541    .. 

Winlns  Fork.  Hone  Creak. 

DuNoif,  Uof  Creek 

70 
457 

Sherlden  Cfeek,  Brookt  Lake 

W«rm  Sort  nu  Creek 

liken  Fork,  Torroy  Creek 

Sherlden  Creek.  Brooks  Lake.... 
Worm  Sprinp  Creek 

•  471 

765 
71 

149 

Red  Creek.  Unwoody 

Red  Creek,  Mnwoady , 

Total,  Whid  Rivef 

Total,  Wind  River 

214 

203 

1<4 

370 

421 

..      1.87B 

am 

611 

1,313 

676 

■  Bk  harvest  casipiM  from  OaMt  ehecfc  station  records.  Wyomlni  Game  and  Fish  Department; 
Umber  harvest  compiled  from  incompiata  records  of  the  wind  River  Ranter  District,  Shoshone 
Nitlonal  Forest  Statlsiical  data:  chl-iqtiare-1017,  24  derees  of  freedom,  0.001  > p. 


>  Indicates  call  eontribation  is  3.S  or  more  to  totsl  chi^sausrei 

I  Up  to  1963. 

Nota:  Plus  or  minus  indicatet  the  direction  of  deviation  from  sxpacted  veleas. 
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We  wer«  tadd  that  this  change  In  season 

dates  waa  lostltuted  to  shift  the  harrest 
from  resident  to  migratory  elk  within  the 
Wind  River  drainage.  Elk  harvest  totals  for 
the  area  had  declined  from  362  In  1959  to 
214  m  1963  and  184  In  1965.  Biologists  of 
the  Wyoming  Game  and  Ploh  Department 
HXMnlnwl  the  biweekly  distribution  of  elk 
harvest.  They  found  that  in  drainages  north 
of  the  Wind  River,  the  kill  Increased  In  the 
last  half  of  the  season,  whereas  south  of  the 
river  a  greater  proportion  of  the  total  harvest 
was  obtained  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
Rt>m  this  obeervatloia  and  from  tagging  stud- 
ies. Oame  De|>artm0nt  blologtsts  concluded 
that  in  the  early  season  there  was  only  a 
partial  harvest  of  migratory  animals  coming 
out  of  the  Teton  Wilderness  and  down  Du- 
Noir  Creek  to  winter  range  on  the  lower 
Wiggins  Pork.  They  also  believed  the  resident 
herd  was  being  overharvested. 

Acoordlngly,  the  October-November  season 
was  Initiated  in  1966 — and  the  total  number 
of  animals  harvested  did  Increase  substan- 
tially In  drainages  north  of  the  Wind  River. 
Like  many  management  decisions,  however, 
this  one  created  a  whole  new  series  of  ques- 
tions. The  1967  biweekly  count  stiU  shows 
over  half  the  harvest  taken  In  the  last  2 
week  of  the  season  In  drainages  north  of 
the  river.  Moreover,  Sheridan  Creek-Brooks 
Lake  stUl  shows  half  the  harvest  in  the 
first  2  weeks  of  the  season.  Does  this  indicate 
a  still  higher  potential  for  harvest  In  the 
migratory  herd?  Or,  does  it  simply  Indicate 
the  movement  of  hunters  from  area  to  area 
as  snow  closes  the  high  country? 

There  are  also  unanswered  questions  about 
nonmlgratory  elk.  Has  the  total  number  of 
such  animals  been  reduced  by  increased  ac- 
cess and  more  efficient  harvest?  Has  the 
harvest  thereby  been  shifted  to  migratory 
elk?  The  data  for  Wiggins  Pork-Horse  Creek 
and  Sheridan  Creek-Brooks  Lake  (table  2) 
tend  to  support  this  contention  if  it  Is 
assumed  that  new  roads  will  lead  to  an  over- 
harvest  followed  by  a  drop  in  the  kill.  Warm 
Springs  Creek,  on  the  other  hand,  produced 
the  same  pattern — but  the  liig^  harvest  came 
before  logging  started. 

Thus,  there  is  Just  enough  information 
available  to  tantalize  us.  The  correlations 
are  suggestive  but  not  statistically  sound. 
The  oondiislon  that  the  resident  elk  herd 
was  reduced  is  balanced  by  evidence  that  a 
management  decision  actually  produced  an 
overall  Increase  in  the  harvest.  And,  unfor- 
tunately, the  decisions  which  must  be  made 
still  depend  on  unsupported  logic  rather 
than  sdentiflc  fact. 

laooiucxinMTXORS 

The  Tcseet  and  Regions  should  actlvdy 
enooura^  cooperative  research  to  determine 
the  impact  of  road  systems  on  elk 
populations. 

The  Forest  Service  should  carefully  oon- 
slder  a  slowdown  in  construction  of  new 
permanent  roads  iintil  Information  Is  avail- 
able concerning  the  effects  of  roads  on  elk. 
LANsacAPS  QTTALrrr 

Public  concern  alx>ut  the  visual  effects  of 
forest  management  practices  was  primarily 
directed  tx>ward  clearcuttlng,  but  roads  were 
a  close  second  in  Importance.  We  observed 
scnne  road  design  of  commendable  quality, 
yet  in  some  timber  sale  areas  we  found 
design,  location,  and  construction  of  roads 
that  exptessed  Insensltlvlty  to  forest  r»- 
soiuxMS  other  than  timber. 

Bn.aTioir  or  aoaos  to  uomromtt. 
Boad  location  is  of  critical  Importaaoe  ba- 
oauae  of  the  powerful  et4)acity  of  a  road  to 
focus  attention  ahead,  fonnlng  a  "visual 
corridor"  for  the  traveler.  The  Antelope 
Ifounftaln  road,  Teton  National  Forest,  was 
constructed  basically  tot  Insect  control  and 
sanitation-salvage  cutting,  btit  it  was  de- 
signed with  such  good  relationship  to  Its 
■urroundlngs  that  It  is  now  also  a  scenic 


road  of  hlgb  quality.  Fcv  example,  one 
stralghit  stretch  Is  directed  so  that  ttte  Grand 
Tvtxya  Range  Is  Inoocporated  as  a  directly 
linked  outvlew  (flg.  40).  Conversely,  a 
straight  piece  at  road  can  make  more  con- 
spicuous a  timber  harveot  pattern  planned 
without  recognition  of  landscape  In^Mct. 
The  Owens  Creek  cuttings  on  the  Bighorn 
Forest  (see  flg.  41)  are  conspicuous  for  the 
way  they  modify  the  appearanoa  of  neart>y 
landf  orms.  Had  there  been  appreolatlon  ttiai 
a  road  also  defines  a  vlaual  oorrldor,  more 
careful  oonslderatloii  could  have  been  gtTen 
and  a  better  effect  achieved. 

A  road  can  be  conceived  of  as  a  physloal- 
vlsual  experience  In  a  three-dimensional 
landscape.  On  the  Antelope  M/^i^t^^n  toad, 
a  curved  segment  is  laid  out  so  that  it  is 
complementary  to  a  oonoave  terrain  form 
(flg.  41).  Here  the  road  oonforms  to  the 
landscape  and  Is  subordinate  to  it.  Qtiallty 
suffers,  however,  if  the  relation  of  road  to 
landform  is  unsatisfactory.  On  the  Brooks 
Lake  road,  Shoshone  Forest  (flg.  42),  the 
straight  portion  of  the  road  between  two 
curves  cute  through  a  rounded  spur  ridge. 
Straight  road  and  convex  land  surface  do 
not  match,  and  a  visual  break  results.  A 
ciirve  of  longer  radlxis  could  have  oon- 
fcrmed  directly  to  surface  form,  also  main- 
taining visual  continuity  of  the  roadway. 
Other  negative  aspects  of  this  road  Include 
an  overly  wide  and  uniform  clearing  line  on 
the  high  side,  windthrow,  and  incomplete 
slash  cleanup.  The  positive  aspects  are  the 
display  of  the  stratified  peak  feature  and 
the  clearing  variations  tied  to  minor  open- 
ings on  the  lower  side.  The  visxial  quality 
of  this  ro«d  segment  is  mediocre,  but  addi- 
tional attention  to  design  and  construction 
could  have  produced  superior  quality.  Un- 
qualifled  concern  for  the  visual  environment 
oould  have  prevEdled,  but  it  did  not. 

The  detailed  adjustment  of  road  layout  to 
reoognlse  local  landscape  variattons  and  fea- 
tures is  a  way  to  Integrate  tbe  road  to  Ite  im- 
mediate surroundings.  We  obeerved  both  care 
and  carelessness  in  this  regard.  Carelessness 
waa  most  evident  in  roads  alongside  clearcuts 
or  inside  them  (see  figs,  i,  0) .  There  Is  need 
for  ooneuirent  planning  of  roads  and  harvest 
layout.  Care,  In  the  form  of  sensitivity  for 
small  things.  Is  shown  in  flg.  43  as  the  Ante- 
lope Mountain  road  passes  close  by  a  wolf  tree 
and  adjacent  fence.  This  simple  design  link- 
age to  an  isolarted  tree  and  a  human  artifact 
suggests  what  can  be  done.  We  are  convinced, 
however,  that  it  cannot  be  generally  aooom- 
pllAhed  without  spedal  bolstering  and  train- 
ing of  staffs.  liCore  flexible  road  design  stand- 
ards are  needed,  including  standsrxls  for 
roads  of  smaller  scale. 

Cuts  and  fills  indicate  the  degree  to  which 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  layout  of  the  road 
fits  the  landscape.  They  are  not  undesirable 
as  Icmg  as  they  are  minimal  and  the  road  does 
not  seem  to  disrupt  the  fiow  of  land  surface 
(fig.  44).  Roads  on  the  four  Forests  cannot 
be  seriously  criticized  for  excessive  cuts  or 
fiUs — largely  because  much  of  the  roadbuild- 
ing  U  on  gentle  topography.  ICore  could  be 
done,  however,  to  modify  cute  and  fiUs 
through  slope  flattening  and  planting,  for 
both  erosion  oontrol  and  visual  continuity 
with  natural  surroundings.  Not  enough  is 
being  done  to  flnlsh  up  road  construction 
with  revegetated  side  slopes. 

We  envision  that  the  design  of  aU  system 
roads  in  these  four  Forests  will  recognize  that 
the  quality  of  experience  derived  from  road- 
based  travel  depends  upon  sensitive  treat- 
ment of  the  relationships  between  road  and 
landscape.  The  technical  st«iff  must  be  avail- 
able and  have  the  expertise  to  do  this.  We 
have  commented  elsewhere  on  the  need  for 
special  staiBng  and  training. 

xacoiaaaniATioNs 
Road  location  and  design  Should  be  better 
coordinated  with  the  landscape  than  they 
are  at  present: 


Planning  and  road  design  flbould  routinely 
include  thorough  explcratioa  of  visual 
alternatives. 

"nie  visual  corridors  created  by  both  ex- 
isting and  proposed  highways  and  perma- 
nent forest  roads  should  be  recc^^nlzed  as 
requiring  special  attention. 

More  flexible  road  design  standards,  en- 
couraging small-scale  roads  VThsre  they  are 
appropriate,  should  be  adopted. 

LOGGING    BZSIDUE 

The  harvest  of  trees,  like  the  harvest  of 
other  crops,  leaves  an  imused  residue,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  foliage,  limbs,  treetope, 
roots,  and  stumps.  Trees  or  portions  of  trees 
that  are  too  defective,  too  small,  too  crooked, 
or  of  too  low  quality  for  any  present  practical 
use  are  also  left  on  the  ground.  The  volume 
of  residual  material  depends  primarily  on 
the  condition  of  the  timber  stand,  the  har- 
vesting method,  road  right-of-way  clearing, 
and  the  market  demand  for  wood  products. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  timber  harvest 
practices  on  the  four  Foreste  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  inadequate,  Improper,  or  poorly 
timed  treatment  of  logging  residue.  Unsi^t- 
llness  was  most  frequently  mentioned.  In 
addition  there  were  frequent  complaints 
about  waste  of  apparently  usable  material, 
creation  of  barriers  impassable  to  wildlife,  air 
and  water  pollution,  soil  disturbance  result- 
ing from  treatment,  and  excessive  treatment 
ooste.  A  substantial  number  of  people  also 
exi^essed  concern  about  inconsistencies  in 
residue  treatment  methods  used  on  different 
Poreste. 

We  observed  on  the  groimd  the  resulte  of 
practices  ranging  from  virtually  total  disposal 
of  the  residue  (flg.  45)  to  no  treatment  what- 
ever (flg.  46).  We  also  found  considerable 
variation  In  treatment  methods,  standards, 
and  performance  among  the  Forests  and  be- 
tween the  Regions.  Each  of  the  Forests  has 
a  backlog  of  unfinished  treatment  work  to 
do. 

The  treatment  of  residue  may  include  any 
one  or,  more  often,  a  combination  of  such 
actions  as  burning,  scattering,  burying,  pii- 
ing,  or  crushing  (rolling).  Sllviculturally. 
residue  is  treated  to  reduce  fire  hazard,  help 
regenerate  a  new  stand  of  trees,  and,  few  some 
tree  species,  reduce  insect  hazard  to  the  re- 
maining trees.  On  many  sites,  residual  woody 
material  Is  needed  to  provide  a  microclimate 
favorable  to  the  survival  of  tree  seedlings, 
and  to  help  protect  soil  from  erosion.  Other 
considerations  are  protection  of  scenic 
quality,  prevention  of  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion to  the  movement  of  people  and  animals, 
and  protection  of  air  and  water  quality. 

Several  treatment  methods  have  been  or 
are  now  being  used.  No  treatment — an  alter- 
native in  which  the  residue  Is  left  untouched 
after  the  merchantable  wood  is  removed — ^has 
been  practiced  with  results  such  as  those 
shown  m  figure  46. 

Broadcast  burning,  now  dlscooitlnued  on 
the  four  Foreste,  conslste  of  burning  the 
residue  where  it  falls  without  further  han- 
dling. In  practice,  a  firellne  is  constructed 
around  a  body  of  slash,  and  the  area  is  then 
progressively  fired  in  predetermined  spots  and 
and  directions  in  such  a  numner  that  the 
area  bums  essentially  all  at  the  sams  time. 
Use  of  this  method  requires  a  sufficient 
volume  of  woody  material  to  carry  the  fire 
and  create  sufficient  heat  to  achieve  desired 
levels  of  removal.  Broadcast  burning  is  usu- 
ally confined  to  areas  harvested  by  clear- 
cutting  (flg.  47). 

The  windrow  and  bum  method  utilizes 
tractors  with  brush  bladss  to  ptish  residue 
into  windrows  preparatory  to  bttmlng  (flg. 
48).  Tractors  usually  work  downhill,  buiich- 
Ing  the  residue  into  continuous  windrows  at 
right  angles  to  the  slope,  where  it  is  burned. 
The  method  is  usually  restricted  to  areas 
harvested  by  clearcuttlng. 

In  the  pUe  and  bum  method,  ttie  same 
kind  of  eqxiipment  is  used  except  that  the 
residue  Is  pushed  into  piles  rather  than  wind- 
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rows  before  burning  (fig.  49).  This  tech- 
nique has  more  fiexibllity  than  the  windrow 
and  burn  method  and  can  be  used  following 
harvest  by  partial  cutting  as  well  as  by 
clearcuttlng. 

The  roller-chopper  method  utilizes  a  large, 
heavy,  ribbed  metal  dnmi,  drawn  by  a  tractor 
as  shown  In  figure  60,  to  break  and  mash 
residue  down  onto  the  ground  where  it  vrlll 
decompose  more  rapidly.  The  drum  is  usually 
8  feet  or  more  long  and  4  or  6  feet  In  diameter 
with  square  or  diagonal  cutting  flanges  weld- 
ed to  the  exterior  surface.  The  dnun  is 
hollow,  but  filled  with  some  liquid  for  weight 
while  working.  The  equipment  is  usable  only 
on  level  or  gently  sloping  ground  and  is 
fully  effective  only  in  areas  of  light  concen- 
trations of  small -diameter  residues  (fig.  61). 
Larger  logs  and  stumps  reduce  the  efficiency 
of  the  method.  Beca\ise  of  the  size  of  the 
equipment,  efficiency  Is  low  except  on  rela- 
tively large  areas.  Where  patches  of  very 
heavy  concentrations  of  residue  ("Jackpots") 
have  accum\ilated,  the  material  is  often 
bunched  into  pUes  and  burned. 

The  lop  and  scatter  method  employs  man- 
ual labor  using  axes  or  power  saws  or  both. 
Limbs  are  cut  from  felled  trees  and  scattered 
on  the  ground  to  decompose  by  natiiral 
means.  The  method  does  not  provide  for 
adequate  fire  haaard  reduction  if  residue 
volumes  are  large,  and  firebreaks  are  often 
installed  at  strat^c  locations  to  minimize 
the  danger  of  fire  s}H«ad.  Also,  as  in  the 
roller-chopper  method,  "Jac^wt"  concentra- 
tions are  usually  bunched  and  burned. 

KESmm   TBEATMXNT   ON   THX   POKE8TS 

An  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  past 
methods  of  treating  logging  residue  reveals 
several  deficiencies.  There  has  been  unwar- 
ranted optimism  that  successful  regenera- 
tion would  be  achieved  without  projier 
residue  treatment  as  indicated  by  timljer 
stand  conditions.  Including  seed  supply.  This 
optimism  stemmed  partly  from  lack  of  ade- 
quate factual  information,  and  partly  from 
reliance  on  experience  gained  In  other  loca- 
tions not  really  comparable  to  Wyoming. 
There  Is  much  evidence,  too,  that  planned 
treatments  were  not  accomplished  on  sched- 
ule or  as  Intended.  In  some  instances,  short- 
age of  manpower  and  money  led  to  delays 
in  treatment.  Generally,  administrators  did 
not  anticipate  the  strong  public  reaction  to 
the  unslghtHness  of  untreated  residues  on 
logged  areas.  Whatever  the  reasons,  there  Is 
much  more  untreated  residue  on  the  four 
Foreste  than  sound  timber  management 
practlcee  would  dictate. 

Many  of  the  Inadequacies  and  problems  of 
logging  residue  management  are  now  recog- 
nized. Significant  changes  have  been  made  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  repetition  of  past  errors. 
On  the  Brldger  and  Teton  Forests,  for  exam- 
ple, current  practice  on  clearcuto  Is  to  ma- 
chine pil^  and  bum  the  logging  residue.  Sale 
contracts  on  these  Forests  of  Region  4  require 
that  all  slash  from  trees  cut  before  August 
15  be  piled  for  burning  by  November  1.  B\rm- 
ing  Is  done  no  later  than  the  following  year. 
The  appearance  of  harvested  areas  after  these 
treatmento  is  usually  good.  In  a  few  of  the 
areas  where  piling  and  burning  were  done, 
however,  we  question  if  enough  of  the  residue 
remains  to  encourage  regeneration  and  pro- 
tect the  soil.  For  selection  or  shelterwood 
cuttings,  limbs  are  lopped  and  scattered  and, 
where  needed,  concentrations  of  residue  are 
piled  and  burned.  Shortcomings  conunon  to 
the  lop  and  scatter  treatment  are  the  lack 
of  a  desirable  mineral  seedbed  (see  the  sec- 
tion "Regeneration") ,  and  the  disorderly  ap- 
pearance  of  the  a-ea. 

On  the  Bighorn  and  Shoshone  Foreste  of 
Region  2,  treatment  of  logging  residue  re- 
flects a  variety  of  past  and  ciurent  policies. 
On  selective  and  shelterwood  harvest  areas, 
residue  is  lopped  and  scattered.  The  Inade- 
quacies associated  with  this  treatment  are 
the  same  as  noted  above.  On  clearcuts,  burn- 


ing has  been  discontinued  except  for  "Jack- 
pot" concentrations,  and  the  logging  residue 
is  roller -cheeped  after  one  season  of  drying. 
Except  on  imcompleted  sales,  the  Wind  River 
District  of  the  Shoreehone  no  longer  has 
stiuids  suitable  for  clearcuttlng.  The  lop  and 
scatter  treatment  Is  commonly  used  on  the 
small  cutting  unite.  These,  together  with  the 
areas  awaiting  rdler-cbopper  treatment,  tend 
to  give  a  general  api>earance  of  disorder. 

People  we  talked  to  on  Region  2  Foreste 
generally  praised  the  roller -chopper  method, 
primarily  on  the  basis  that  the  chopped 
residue  reduces  soil  moisture  losses  and  pro- 
vides shade  for  tree  seedlings.  There  have 
been  some  successful  results;  for  example,  on 
parte  of  the  Caribou  Mesa  sale  (see  fig.  51) 
young  trees  are  numerous  after  this  roller- 
chopping.  But  the  technique  is  effective  only 
on  slopes  of  about  25  percent  or  less.  From 
the  available  evidence,  it  does  not  seem  to 
solve  all  the  problems  posed  by  logging 
residue. 

Current  objectives  for  managing  the  resi- 
due are  major  steps  In  the  right  direction, 
but  we  can  give  them  only  qualified  endorse- 
ment. There  are  still  some  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  current  practices  that  require 
further  study.  For  the  most  part,  foresters 
are  aware  of  the  alternatives  available  and 
the  reasons  why  timing,  method,  and  proper 
foUowup  action  are  needed.  The  treatment 
should  be  much  more  carefully  chosen  to 
fit  the  varied  site  and  timber  stand  condi- 
tions before  the  timber  harvest.  Some  avail- 
able knowledge  is  not  being  used,  and  addi- 
tional research  and  testing  in  the  field  are 
undoubtedly  needed.  Also,  the  backlog  of 
untreated  logging  and  road-clearing  wood 
residues  tliat  existe  on  each  of  the  Forests 
should  be  scheduled  for  treatment. 

A  problem  that  has  aroused  public  com- 
ment is  the  apparently  high  volume  of  waste 
material  on  cutover  areas  on  the  Forests. 
Most  of  the  harvest  is  in  the  lodgepole  pine 
type,  and  yields  and  product  values  are 
relatively  low.  There  was  little  management 
except  for  fire  protection  until  recent  years. 
Selective  logging  for  railroad  ties  removed 
only  the  better  trees.  Thus,  many  stands 
now  contain  large  quantities  of  poor  quaUty 
wood. 

Timber  harvesting  would  be  more  accept- 
able to  many  critics,  and  logging  residue 
management  would  be  simplified.  If  more 
of  the  wood  was  removed  and  converted  to 
useful  producte.  Progress  in  reducing  the 
residue  would  result  in  less  waste,  lessen 
the  potential  for  air  pollution  from  burning, 
reduce  the  possibility  of  stream  pollution, 
and  improve  the  esthetic  effect  of  timber 
harvest.  The  cost  of  removing  and  process- 
ing more  of  the  material  may  now  be  too 
high  to  attract  buyers,  but  this  phase  of 
timber  management  practice  deserves  strong 
and  continuing  emphasis  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  timber  Industry. 

The  inconsistency  between  Foreste  In  treat- 
ment of  residue  has  drawn  some  public  at- 
tention. Sound  practice  may  require  devia- 
tions from  standards  or  guidelines  to  fidfill 
the  requlremente  of  a  specific  silvlcultural 
prescription.  On  the  other  hand,  from  our 
observations  it  Is  hard  to  tmderstand  why 
one  treatment  method  should  be  considered 
the  only  viable  technique  on  the  Teton 
Forest,  whereas  the  Shoshone  uses  another. 
We  believe  training  and  written  guidelines 
for  residue  treatment  are  currently  inade- 
qtiate,  and  that  both  need  attention  at  Re- 
gional and  Forest  levels.  Allowance  should 
also  be  made  for  fiexibllity  in  the  use  of 
guidelines. 

OOltTBOT.T.TNO  BNVIBONMKMTAL  amSCTB  OT 

The  possible  adverse  effecte  of  logging,  as 
specifically  related  to  logging  residue  and  ite 
treatment,  have  aroused  concern  for  air  and 
water  quaUty,  soil  stability,  and  wildlife  hab- 
itat, as  well  as  scenic  quality.  No  studies 


concerning  ttiese  matters,  specific  to  these 
four  Foreste,  have  been  made,  but  some  broad 
conclusions  are  possible  from  observation 
and  information  from  other  areas. 

Ant  AMD  WATXX   OTTALITT 

Our  observations  suggest  that  potential  for 
air  and  water  pollution  on  the  four  Forests 
Is  relatively  low.  As  noted  earlier,  except  for 
road  right-of-way  slash  and  some  "Jackpot" 
concentrations,  logging  residue  is  not  burned 
on  the  Bighorn  and  Shoshone  Foreste.  The 
Teton  and  Brldger  Foreste  pile  and  bum  on 
clearcut  unite.  When  residue  Is  piled,  options 
for  time  of  burning  are  extended.  It  can  be 
accomplished  during  periods  when  atmos- 
pheric conditions  are  favorable  tor  dispersal 
of  smoke.  We  did  learn  that  burning  Is  some- 
times done  when  weather  conditions  may  not 
be  favorable.  To  avoid  distraction  and  dis- 
turbance of  touriste,  the  Teton  Forest  sched- 
ules burning  for  late  fall  when  most  of  the 
touriste  are  gone.  Beaufalfs  (1968)  studies 
in  Montana  suggest  that  this  may  be  a  poor 
time  of  the  year  for  such  activity  because  of 
increased  atmospheric  stability.  Temperature 
inversions  are  a  common  phenomenon  of  fall 
weather,  and  the  probability  of  smoke  col- 
lecting in  the  valleys  is  very  high. 

The  question  of  whether  decompxisitlon  of 
logging  residue  could  contribute  nutrients 
that  become  a  source  of  chemical  pollution 
in  forest  waters  has  been  Investigated  on  the 
Hubbard  Brook  Elxperimental  Forest  In  New 
Hampshire  (Likens  et  al.  1070) .  This  research 
Indicated  marked  Increase  in  dissolved  nu- 
triente  after  clearcuttlng.  The  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration's  "Industrial  Waste 
Guide— Logging  Practices"  (1970)  identifies 
logging  waste  as  a  chemical  pollution  source 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  applicability  of  these  data  is  not  en- 
tirely clear,  since  our  observations  In  Wyo- 
ming did  not  include  collection  of  nutrient 
data  in  streams.  The  Hubbard  Brook  study 
was  not  identical  with  a  timber  harvest 
activity.  None  of  the  logged  material  was  re- 
moved or  burned,  and  all  living  plante  on 
the  site  were  killed,  thus  preventing  natural 
uptake  of  nutriente  from  decomposing 
materiaL  In  the  Northwest,  a  much  larger 
volume  of  logging  residue  is  commonly  pres- 
ent to  contribute  dissolved  nutriente.  Con- 
sidering the  smaller  amount  of  residue  and 
the  generally  heavy  growth  of  forbe  and 
grasses  on  Wyoming  clearcute,  pollution  by 
chemical  nutriente  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
significant  threat.  Research  to  determine  the 
true  magnitude  of  this  problem  is  needed. 

■on.  STABILITT 

Logging  residue  treatment  may  or  may  not 
increase  the  soil  erosion  hazard,  depending 
on  the  method  used,  and  where  and  how  it 
is  applied.  In  our  examinations  of  many  sale 
areas  we  found  little  evidence  of  Increased 
erosion  resulting  from  logging  residue  treat- 
mente.  The  lop  and  scatter  method  used 
when  partial  cute  are  made  leaves  all  of  the 
woody  material  as  a  protective  cover  on  es- 
sentially undisturbed  soil.  The  roller-chop- 
per method,  sometimes  used  on  clearcute, 
leaves  all  of  the  residue  on  or  near  the 
ground  siu^ace  and  causes  only  minor  soil 
disturbance.  Piling  and  burning  disturbs  far 
more  of  the  soil,  but  when  properly  done 
leaves  an  adequate  protective  cover  of  small 
woody  material  and  duff  on  or  near  the  soil 
surface. 

In  a  few  instances  we  observed  excessive 
removal  of  protective  ground  cover  and  un- 
neoBwary  distuibance  of  soil  as  a  rssiilt  of 
bulldoeer  piling  of  logging  residue,  not  only 
on  gentle  teradn,  but  also  on  slopes  in  ex- 
cess of  S5  percent. 

These  operations  have  undoubtedly  created 
a  potential  for  erosion  and  sediment  produc- 
tion. We  believe  that  logging  residue  di^Kxal 
by  bulldoeer  piling  can  and  should  be  done  in 
a  manner  that  prevente  baring  of  excessive 
amounte  of  soil.  It  should  be  limited  to  slopes 
of  less  than  38  povent. 
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Tb«  pubUe  fMT  that  logging  resldUM  can 
create  barrlen  to  the  moremant  of  big  game 
la  easy  to  understand.  WaUa  of  wlndrowed 
■lash,  as  shown  In  fig.  BS,  ooxild  Inhibit  elk 
and  deer  movemenit.  It  la  quite  likely  such  a 
wall  irtU  jMnlst  a  long  time,  but  we  saw  only 
a  few.  We  beUeve  the  creation  of  potential 
bazTlera  should  be  avoided,  but  we  aJso  believe 
the  degree  of  oonoem  la  out  of  proportion  to 
the  actual  problem  In  Wyoming.  The  wind- 
rowed  slash  on  clearcuts  and  road  right-of- 
way  olearlngs  may  present  significant  poten- 
tial i»t>t>lems.  but  aU  of  the  Forests  are  mak- 
ing good  progress  in  solving  them.  We  also 
beaere  untreated  slash  Is  not  likely  to  create 
barriers.  After  aD,  there  are  many  lodgepole 
pine  "Jungles"  (fig.  S3)  that  are  not  mtioh 
dlffwent  from  untreated  losing  alaah;  these 
seem  to  poee  no  barrier,  as  any  tUi  huntor 
can  testify. 

SCKKIC  QtrALlTT 

A  disturbing  visual  effect  Is  creaited  by  un- 
treated logging  residue,  seen  either  alongside 
roads  or  trails,  or  In  the  cutting  units  from 
adjacent  travM  routes.  This  was  obeervaUe 
In  July  1970  along  the  road  south  of  Pish 
Creek  on  the  Teton  Forest,  where  cutting  had 
taken  place  tn  1969.  A  wide  right-of-way 
clearing  connected  a  series  of  cut  blocks,  the 
combination  producing  the  visual  Image  of 
an  excessively  large  timber  harvest.  UntU 
cleanup  Is  accomplished,  that  Impresaton  will 
reflect  adversely  upon  management. 

Logging  Is  a  "crude"  op^iitlon  In  the  visual 
chaos  It  creates.  The  standard  practice  Is  to 
delay  residue  treaitment  until  after  the  mer- 
chantable material  la  removed.  Although  the 
condition  may  be  temporary,  when  viewed  at 
this  stage  by  a  casual  visitor  it  often  leaves  a 
lasting  unfavorable  lmi»«sslon.  Both  wln- 
drowlng  and  piling,  as  intermediate  steps 
before  burning,  at  least  give  an  orderty  ap- 
pearance. Such  steps  are  visual  dues  that 
management  is  coping  with  the  problem. 

The  practical  importance  of  Immediate 
treatment  may  be  open  to  question,  but  the 
visual  problem  should  be  recognized  and 
dealt  with  accordingly.  Roads  and  trails 
might  be  closed  until  treatment  is  complete. 
If  closure  is  not  feasible,  signs  might  Inform 
the  public  that  rehabilitation  meas^lres  will 
fcdlow. 

The  prompt  and  complete  cleanup  and 
disposal  of  road  right-of-way  slash  is  espe- 
cially important.  At  a  roadside,  even  a  small 
amount  of  partially  burned  slash  must  be 
considered  detrimental  as  seen  by  the  forest 
visitor  (fig.  54) .  Roadsldee  are,  in  effect,  dis- 
play areas  demanding  the  most  complete 
treatment.  The  practice  of  accomplishing 
cleanup  conctirrently  with  road  construction 
Is  good.  The  Brldger  and  Shoshone  Forests, 
on  the  Moequito  Lake  and  Enos  Creek  roads, 
reflectively,  have  done  this  Job  weU. 

■XCOMMCNDRIONS 

Forest  Service  Research,  National  Forest 
Administration,  and  the  timber  mdustry 
ahovild  Jointly  explore  poesibilltles  for  using 
more  of  the  wood  left  after  logging,  and  for 
treating  the  renulntng  residue  to  facilitate 
natural  and  artificial  regeneration  and  re- 
duce the  vmfavorable  viaxial   impact. 

The  Forest  Service  should  establish  explor- 
atory studies  to  determine  the  effects  of  log- 
ging residue  management  on  water  quality. 

The  Forests  should  secure  timely  meteor- 
ological Information,  and  require  that  log- 
ging residues  be  burned  diu-lng  periods 
when  burning  is  least  likely  to  affect  air 
quality  adversely. 

The  Forests  should  do  a  complete  Job  of 
treating  right-of-way  clearing  residues  con- 
current with  construction  of  all  roads  open 
to  public  travel. 

The  Forests  should  dlmlnate  the  backlog 
of  untreated  restdues  as  soon  as  poMlUe. 

RcaaKZXATiOK 
The  orltloal  importance  of  prompt  regener- 
ation  to   successful   BllTloulture   baa   beam 


pointed  out  in  earlier  discussion.  In  Wyo- 
ming, this  phase  of  management  has  become 
a  focus  of  contention;  many  people  do  not 
believe  a  new  tree  crop  is  being  eetabllshed 
following  dearcuttlng.  We  were  told  that 
the  Forest  Service  does  not  have  the  tech- 
nology to  accomplish  regeneration  in  Wyo- 
ming's harsh  climate,  and  we  were  shown 
cutting  after  cutting  in  which  no  small  trees 
were  visible  from  the  road. 

The  Important  Wyoming  timber  species  do 
have  Individual  requirements  for  regenera- 
tion. These  must  be  understood  before  the  re- 
sults of  efforts  to  establish  new  forests  can  be 
properly  evaluated. 

MUaJIESATIOW  IN  LOOGBPOLI  TUn 

Successful  natural  regeneration  of  lodge- 
pole  pine  depends  upon  three  factors:  (1)  a 
good  supply  of  viable  seed  widely  dispersed 
over  the  cut  area,  (2)  favorable  seedbeds  for 
germination  and  seedling  survival,  and  (3) 
suitable  moisture  and  temperature  for  seed- 
ling growth.  Unless  these  conditions  are  met, 
natural  reproduction  may  fall  or  may  not  be- 
come eetabllshed  for  a  long  time. 

SKKD  PaODTTCnON  AM>  DXBPXaaai. 

The  Importance  of  cone  serotiny — the 
closed  cone  habit — to  regeneration  of  lodge- 
pole  pine  has  been  described  with  reference 
to  sUvlcultural  prescriptions  (see  p.  13) .  Over 
much  of  its  range,  loidgepole  pine  produces 
predominantly  serotinous  cones,  which  hang 
in  the  tree  crown,  tightly  cloeed.  for  years, 
thus  preserving  large  quantities  of  viable 
seed.  Recent  studies  show,  however,  that  trees 
on  extensive  areas  of  the  Teton,  Brldger, 
Shoshone,  and  Bighorn  National  Forests  are 
predominantly  of  the  nonserotinous.  or  open- 
cone,  habit.  Seed  is  shed  and  disseminated  by 
wind  annually  on  these  areas,  so  that  little  or 
no  seed  is  stored  in  the  crowns. 

Where  the  cone  Ixablt  is  prUnarUy  seroti- 
nous, seed  dissemination  does  not  occur  until 
heat  breaks  the  ream  seal  that  keeps  the 
cones  closed.  On  clearcuttings,  cone-bearing 
slash  scattered  over  the  cut  lu-ea  distributee 
the  seed  very  effectively,  provided  the  cones 
are  brought  close  enough  to  the  ground  to 
receive  the  radiated  or  convectlve  heat 
needed  to  open  them  (Croesley  1966).  A  tem- 
perattire  of  113*  F.  is  needed  to  break  the 
resin  seal.  Cones  within  about  1  foot  or  less 
of  the  ground  usually  open  and  release  most 
of  their  seed  during  the  first  summer  season. 
Consequently,  in  stands  with  serotinous 
cones,  seed  dissemination  does  not  restrict 
the  size  of  the  dearcuttlng. 

The  cone  serotiny  habit  varies  with  eleva- 
tion, habitat  tjrpe,  and  stand  history.  In 
western  Wyoming,  at  about  7,000  feet, 
serotiny  and  wildfire  are  common  In  the 
Douglas-fir/plnegrass  habitat,  but  they 
are  leas  so  at  9,000  feet  In  the  subaipine 
fir — Engelmann  q>ruce/dwarf  huckleberry 
habitat. 

Stands  that  have  predominantly  open  or 
nonserotinous  cones  ccmnot  be  regenerated 
naturally  in  large  dearcuts.  Seed  dissemi- 
nated by  the  wind  in  these  stands  is  dis- 
persed only  about  200  feet  into  the  openings. 
Therefore,  strips  wider  than  about  400  to  600 
feet  are  not  likely  to  receive  sufficient  seed 
to  restock  the  entire  cut.  Prompt  tree  plant- 
ing U  Indicated  on  those  parts  of  the  cuttings 
that  are  too  remote  from  the  seed  source  to 
be  restocked  naturally. 

SEKDBKD   BSQtnKBlCZNTS 

In  most  habitat  types,  lodgepole  pine,  like 
many  other  species,  requires  a  well-prepared 
mineral  soil  seedbed  for  best  seed  germina- 
tion and  seedling  survival.  About  90  percent 
of  the  total  reproduction  is  established  In 
the  first  2  years.  Although  some  germlnants 
appear  in  ensuing  yetu^,  they  usually  balance 
the  losses  rather  than  increase  the  stocking. 

B:Q>osure  of  mineral  soil  and  removal  ot 
competing  vegetation  provide  the  best  seed- 
bed for  both  germination  and  seedling  sur- 
vlvaL  On  exposed  soils  the  roots  of  lodgepole 
pine  seedlings  penetrate  to  a  more  stabla 


supply  of  aoU  moisture  than  la  found  In  Um 
organic  stirface  material  of  the  natural  fcraat 
floor. 

vaaxinMATtoti  in  spaTTCB-riB 

In  establishing  Engelmann  spruce  In  out- 
over  areas,  adequate  site  preparation  and  at- 
tention to  quality,  care,  and  hjutrtiing  of 
planting  stock  are  the  keys  to  sucoeas.  Ap- 
parently, a  determining  dement  Is  the  ecol- 
ogy of  spruce  and  fir  as  they  grow  together 
to  form  hlgh-elevatlon  forests. 

Mature  Engelmann  spruce.  In  association 
with  subaipine  fir,  forms  a  rdatlvely  stable 
forest  vegetation.  Th«  stands  are  not  easily 
displaced  by  other  vegetation,  except  when 
disturbed  by  logging,  fire,  or  insect  and  dis- 
ease attack.  Complete  removal  of  the  stand 
by  such  disturbances  results  In  drastic  en- 
vironmental changes  that  tend  to  favor 
establlshnient  of  species  less  tolerant  to 
shade,  such  as  aspen  and  lodgepole  pine. 
Under  natural  conditions  spruce  becomes 
readily  eetabllshed  only  on  mineral  soil  and 
rotten  wood  seedbeds,  whereas  fir  Is  not  ex- 
acting In  its  seedbed  requirements.  Fturther- 
more,  although  spruce  seedling  survival  Is 
better  in  the  shade  than  in  the  open,  spruce 
cannot  compete  with  fir  under  the  low  light 
intensities  commonly  associated  with  dense 
spruce- fir  forests.  Once  established,  however, 
spruce  lives  longer  than  fir  (Alexander  1968). 

Spruce  seed  is  light  and  may  disperse  In 
adequate  numbers  as  far  as  600  feet  from  the 
timber  edge.  But  even  great  quantities  of 
seed  will  not  stock  a  cut  area  In  a  harsh  or 
Incompatible  environment.  Dnnight  and 
froet  seriously  Jeopardize  the  establishment 
of  seedlings  after  dearcuttlng.  Perhaps  the 
most  drastic  environmental  change  caused 
by  the  cutting  is  the  Increase  in  solar  light 
Intensity  at  the  soll-alr  Interface.  Ronco 
( 1970)  has  shown  that  high  light  intensities, 
typical  at  upper  elevations,  contribute  to  the 
high  mortality  of  open -grown  seedlings.  He 
suggests  that  solarlzatlon — a  phenomenon 
by  which  hl^h  light  Intensltv  inhibits  photo- 
synthesis— leads  to  irreversible  tissue  damage 
and  subsequent  death  of  open-grown 
seedlings. 

High  temoeratures  associated  with  high 
light  intensity  heat  the  soil  surface,  thereby 
increasing  transpiration  and  evaporation. 
The  increased  water  loes  from  both  seedlings 
and  sou.  along  with  heat-caused  lesions  on 
seedling  stems,  combine  to  cause  consider- 
able additional  mortality  (Roe  et  al.  1970). 

Many  spruce-fir  forests  have  an  under- 
Btory  of  advanced  growth  which,  if  protected 
from  damage  during  removal  of  the  over- 
story,  may  develop  Into  a  new  stand.  Ad- 
vanced reproduction  usually  varies  widely 
in  age.  composition,  quality,  and  quantity, 
and  its  potential  for  further  management 
must  be  carefully  evaluated.  Criteria  for  such 
evaluation  and  management  guidelines  for 
reproduction  following  cutting  have  been 
developed  by  Roe  et  al.  (1970). 

■XOXNKXATION  PKACTICKS  OT  TRX  FOKX8TS 

On  all  four  Forests  we  Inspected  cutting 
after  cutting  in  which  a  cursory  obeervation 
would  suggest  no  regeneration.  Our  dose 
examination  revealed,  however,  that  many 
of  these  "regeneration  failures"  did  Indeed 
have  adequate  stocking  of  seedlngs — al- 
though the  trees  will  not  l)ecome  readily 
visible  from  roads  or  trails  for  another  1 
to  5  years.  Nevertheless,  the  frequency  of 
cuttings  that  must  be  rated  unsatisfactory 
Is  considerably  higher  than  it  should  be.  The 
practices  that  have  led  to  this  condition  need 
to  be  carefully  evaluated. 

NATUHAL   KEGENXRATTON    or   LOOOXPOLK   PINX 

Regeneration  plans  usually  called  for 
planting  if  natural  seeding  failed.  As  a  rule 
not  only  the  natural  seeding,  but  also 'many 
of  the  subsequent  plantings  did  fall.  Some, 
if  not  most,  of  the  failures  were  predictable. 

Earlier  corrective  measures  could  have 
been  taken  If  the  sllvtoultoral  requirements 
for    regeneration    (cone    serotiny    and    fre- 
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queney  of  good  seed  years)  had  been  prop- 
erly evaluated.  Failure  to  recognize  scarcity 
of  serotinous  cones  was  most  damaging. 
Natiuvl  regeneration  is  boimd  to  fail  In  a 
large  dearcut  where  the  supply  of  serotlnotis 
cones  Is  inadequate. 

Natural  regeneration  Is  easiest  in  small  cf 
narrow  clearcuts.  In  stands  with  nonseroti- 
nous oones,  clearcuts  should  be  designed 
so  that  seed  dispersal  from  border  trees  Is 
adequate  over  the  entire  clearcut  area. 
Decisions  as  to  the  slae  ot  such  clear- 
cuts,  therefore,  should  take  into  account 
the  commonly  accepted  200-foot  dispersal 
distance  of  lodgepole  pine  seed  and  the 
quality  of  seed  trees  alcmg  the  cutting 
margin.  The  latter  requirement,  often  ovm-- 
looked.  Is  essential  to  satisfactory  natural 
regeneration. 

Spotty  coordination  of  regeneration  factors 
has  sometimes  led  to  failure.  Seed  dispersal 
distance,  preparation  of  seedbeds,  and  timing 
of  harvest  with  a  good  seed  crop  form  a 
chain  of  events  culminating  in  a  new  stand 
of  treee.  We  observed  clearcuts  where  these 
requirements  were  met,  but  we  suspeot  ttiat 
such  cocM'dlnatlon  Is  frequently  accidental. 
Hie  timing  of  harvesting  with  good  seed 
years  and  the  scheduling  of  seedbed  pr^iara- 
tlon  following  logging  are  administrative  ac- 
tivities easily  controlled  by  man.  Sampling 
techniques  are  available  for  estimating  the 
total  number  of  serotinous  cones  In  a  stand 
(Lotan  1963).  The  status  of  the  cone  crop 
of  the  stand  can  be  determined  before  har- 
vest by  observing  cone  development  and  by 
seed  trapping.  Seeding  experiments  on  each 
dearcut  Immediately  after  harvest  can  give 
early  Indications  of  problems  of  seed  ger- 
mination and  seedling  eetabllshment.  Close 
attention  to  all  these  factors  entails  con- 
siderable work,  but  may  eliminate  tbe  need 
for  costly  subsequent  site  preparation  and 
one  or  more  repair  plantings. 

ASTinciAI,  BaOENXSATION  OF  LODOBPOUI  PINX 

Tree  planting  needs  to  be  more  than  an 
afterthou^t.  Tlie  present  practice  of  sup- 
plementing natural  regeneration  from  3  to 
5  years  or  longer  after  harvesting  creates 
problems.  Too  often  the  site  is  occupied 
by  other  vegetation  by  the  time  natural  re- 
generation failures  are  recognized.  Planting 
then  entails  the  added  cost  of  preparing  the 
site  again  for  good  results. 

We  viewed  a  potential  regeneration  failure 
on  a  recently  completed  lodgepole  pine  clear- 
cut  In  the  Fish  Creek  area  (fig.  57).  The 
area,  referred  to  as  the  "potato  field"  because 
of  a  nearly  complete  cleanup  of  logging  resi- 
due, was  in  excellent  condition  for  tree  {riant- 
Ing.  When  we  saw  the  tract,  direct  seeding 
was  being  tested  and  there  was  some  ger- 
mination of  seed  spots.  The  reluctance  to 
plant  trees  at  the  same  time  as  seeding  was 
puzzling.  The  plan  for  direct  seeding  showed 
that  the  Inadequacy  of  natural  seed  on  the 
area  was  recognized.  Waiting  to  see  If  seed- 
spot  planting  would  adequately  supplement 
natural  regeneration  seemed  to  us  to  risk 
loss  of  a  favorable  tree  planting  site  to  com- 
peting vegetation.  This  san^ile  lUoitratos  the 
obviously  strong  efforts  to  solve  regenera- 
tion problems,  but  also  points  out  how  orltl- 
oal each  step  Is  In  attaining  rsfSDeratlon. 
Seed-spot  planting,  the  weak  link  In  the 
chain  here,  would  have  been  bast  employed 
as  an  exploratory  trial  Izusluded  In  plans  for 
planting  the  area. 

Mortality  of  lodgepole  pine  seertltngB  was 
high  In  some  ot  the  plantations  we  examined. 
Many  of  the  live  seedllngB  were  poor  in  vigor. 
Causes  Included  (1)  a  poor  plamtlng  area.  In 
which  invading  piluits  were  well  estaMlahed 
and  competing  with  the  tree  seedllngi;  (9) 
poor  planting  merthods,  suoh  as  digging  shal- 
low h(4es.  which  encourage  dovMed-orar 
roots;  (3)  poor  selection  of  spots  Co  plant 
each  seedling:   (4)  graslng  or  trampling  by 


Uvertoofc  or  wUdUfe;  and  (6)  allowtng  i 
lln^  to  break  dormancy  before  being  lifted 
and  rtilpped  from  the  nursery.  In  the  last 
Inatance,  the  new  shoots  died  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  taees  was  often  In  doubt.  Hdpful 
measures  would  be  to  schedule  the  spring 
planting  Immediately  attar  site  preparvtlon 
to  avoid  losing  the  tfte  to  other  vegetatltm, 
and  to  supervlss  the  planting  more  closrty 
to  avoM  mlstaksB.  Better  coordination  of  the 
lifting  of  stock  In  the  nursery  and  prepara- 
tion of  p'*"«^"g  sltea  would  also  bring  im- 
provement. Provision  could  be  made  for  con- 
ditioning at  nurseries  and  cold  stonge  facul- 
ties as  necessary, 

■Htuui-m  laamnEBATioN 
In  general.  a|tfaoe-flr  regeneration  en  the 
four  Forests  stUl  appssn  to  be  a  trlal-and- 
error  operation.  The  most  Important  first 
step  has  been  taken,  however — a  shift  trom 
large  claanmts  to  small  openings.  Tlve  tim- 
ber management  and  sllvlonlture  staff  of 
each  Forest  should  now  make  a  oonoerted 
effort  to  become  familiar  with  data  already 
avallabis  on  the  bl<dogioal  requirements  fte 
seed  produotlon.  germination,  and  estahUali- 
ment  of  Engelmann  spruce  and  suba^lne  flr. 
A  monitoring  program  suoh  as  that  we  have 
suggested  for  lodgepole  pine  ahould  then  be 
carried  out  with  the  help  ot  research  person- 
nel. Efforts  to  claaslfy  bahltat  type  In  the 
spruce-fir  fM'est  sone  should  bs  |^4*nsl**iMl 
and  the  Information  made  available  and  ap- 
plied In  forest  management. 

OtAZINO  DAMAOK  TO  KSGXWKtATTON 

Cattle  were  gnudng  In  many  of  the  tree 
plantations  we  observed.  Forest  Service  per- 
sonnel showed  us  that  cattle  were  fnittfrting 
some  damage  on  planted  trees  by  browsing 
and  trampling.  In  varying  degree,  this  kind 
of  damage  oocuis  throughout  aa<di  <a  the 
Forests  and  Is  cumulative  over  a  period  of 
years  until  the  trees  have  grown  out  of  dan- 
ger. In  places  the  damage  eventually  reduoes 
sxurvlval  to  the  point  of  plantation  faUuie. 

CleaKuU  usually  revegetate  qulokly  with 
grasses,  herbs,  and  shrubs,  and  consequently 
are  attractive  to  gracing  an!  mala.  Opinion 
varies  throughout  the  four  Foa^ssts  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  grazing  i»oblem.  In  some 
plantations,  catUe  are  being  exdiided  for  a 
period  of  years.  In  others.  It  enniiiii  to  us, 
graatng  Is  almost  encouraged.  Oraslng  dam- 
age may  be  easUy  overlocriced,  but  by  exam- 
ining Individual  treee  we  fotmd  sufllolent 
evldenoe  to  oonflrm  that  It  was  slgnlfloant. 
There  Is  a  need  for  more  effective  protection 
of  regeneration  from  livestock  graslng. 

Looonra  assmus  raxATMnrr 

AND   ICOKNBLATION 

Logging  residue  can  be  both  beneficial 
and  detrimental  to  regeneration  on  a  dear- 
out.  The  method  of  treatment  is  often  crit- 
ical m  obtaining  natriral  regeneration. 
Broadcast  burning,  a  useful  sllvlctatural 
tod  In  many  situations,  may  destroy  the 
seed  In  the  dash  and  also  damage  amy  ad- 
venoed  reproduction  that  could  otherwise 
contribute  to  restocking  the  area.  If  delayed 
too  long,  treatment  by  any  method  often 
destroys  established  seedlings. 

Some  of  the  merits  and  limitations  of  rol- 
ler-chopping have  been  pointed  out.  On  the 
92-acre  Caribou  Mesa  Sale  on  the  Buffalo 
District  at  the  Bighorn  National  Forest,  mtt- 
ural  regeneration  of  lodgepole  pine  following 
rdler-ehopplng  was  spotty.  Within  300  to  SOO 
feet  of  the  timber  edge,  the  normal  dis- 
semination distance  tor  nonserotinous  oones, 
natural  regeneration  was  satltfactory  (see 
fig.  51) .  At  greater  distances  from  the  timber 
edge  It  ranged  from  spotty  to  inadequate, 
indicating  that  nonserotinous  oonea 
predominated. 

A  trial  ot  the  roUer-ohopper  on  the  Shale 
Creek  Sale  on  the  Brldger  National  Forest 


resulted  In  good  natural  regeneration  over 
the  entire  unit,  one  having  an  apparentiy 
adequate  natural  seed  source.  On  the  limited 
basis  of  these  two  observations,  we  oon- 
duded  that  use  ot  the  roUer-clKVper  Im- 
proves the  opportunities  for  natural 
regeneration  when  the  area  receives  ade- 
quate seed.  Advanced  regeneration  1  to  a 
feet  tall  was  not  usually  destroyed.  These 
trees,  if  not  out  by  the  blades  on  the  roUer, 
would  aptUig  back  to  normal  position. 

We  found  that  regeneration  following  the 
piling  and  burning  technique  ussd  on  ths 
Tston  and  Brldger  National  Forasts  also  was 
spotty.  It  i4>pears  that  planting  must  always 
supplement  natural  regeneration  to  get  tbe 
area  fully  stooked.  Although  the  complete 
cleanup  on  reoent  cleareuts  on  these  two 
National  Forests  does  give  the  appearance 
that  a  workmanlike  Job  is  being  done,  we  feel 
that  It  may  be  somewhat  overdone— the  first- 
year  barrenness  is  uncomfortably  obvious. 
This  Is  not  a  criticism  of  the  Forest  personntf 
who  have  worked  diligently  to  incorporate 
this  degree  of  refinement  In  their  timber 
sale  operation,  but  rather  a  reflection  on  the 
state  of  the  art  of  regenerating  In  lodgepole 
pine  stands — how  much  cleanup  Is  enough? 

Given  the  wide  range  In  results  from 
success  to  complete  failure,  the  need  tar  con- 
siderably more  research  In  regeneration  Is 
obvious.  Logging  residue  has  a  marksd  Im- 
pact on  the  success  or  faUure  of  regeneration. 
A  method  somewhere  between  the  con^lete 
deanup  accompUShed  on  the  Teton  and 
Brldger  National  Forests  and  roller-chopping 
of  tfash  done  on  the  Bighorn  might  come 
closer  than  either  to  meeting  regeneration 
needs.  In  general,  the  volume  of  residue  left 
after  the  merchantable  timber  has  been  re- 
moved Is  the  critical  factor.  Finding  uses  for 
more  of  the  now  unmerchantable  wood  wlU 
help.  In  addition,  more  of  the  residual  ma- 
terial should  be  scattered  to  avoid  conoentim- 
tions.  Then,  the  roller-chopper  might  be 
sufficient  to  prepare  the  site  for  both  natural 
and  artificial  regeneration. 

■BOOKKXIfSAnONS 

The  BllTleultural  presorlptton  for  sach 
stand  shotild  Include  surveys  to  determine 
degree  of  ssrotlny  In  the  stand,  and  moni- 
toring to  forecast  oocurrsnee  of  sssd  crops 
and  to  estimate  seed  prodoctlon. 

A  regeneration  check  list  ahould  be  devel- 
oped for  each  propossd  timber  sale,  outlin- 
ing (a)  the  sequence  of  events  affeotlog  re- 
generation, and  (b)  the  treatmmts  needed 
to  obtain  satisfactory  regeneration,  includ- 
ing backup  treatments  to  compensate  for 
failure  of  any  one  stsp. 

Past  m.-  Fxoplx  Am  Ooncbnb)  About  thx 
QuALirr  or  FcMxsr  Stxwaidship 

The  issues  discussed  so  far  In  this  report 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  concern  that  the 
quality  of  stewardship  of  the  National  For- 
est resources  must  be  Improved.  People  both 
m  and  out  of  the  Fcnrest  Service  believe  that 
some  Important  decisions  are  being  made 
without  adequate  data  about  either  forest 
reeouroes  or  the  demands  of  society.  They 
believe  administrative  planning  has  not  ade- 
quaitely  oonsldered  the  many  consequences 
of  management  actions  upon  the  land  or 
the  resouioes.  FlnsUy,  they  are  dismayed  by 
the  discrepancies  between  planned,  an- 
nounced actions,  and  the  results  actually 
obtained  on  the  ground. 

The  public  must  be  assured  that  future 
land  management  decisions  will  be  more 
firmly  based  on  knowledge  that  allows  rea- 
sonable predlotion  of  the  outoMne  of  man- 
agement actions.  The  Forests  must  also  dem- 
onstrate a  more  unified  mpptotah  to  their 
common  problems,  and  find  more  effective 
ways  of  actively  involving  the  Amerlean 
people  In  mansgement  planning. 
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9f  VMtanU  law  and  Department  oS.  Acrl- 
oultoie  ngaiaMooa,  the  Poreet  Serrloe  must 
manage  Xb»  national  Poraata  In  aooordanoe 
wttb  the  prtnotplee  of  multiple  uae  and  ma- 
tatned  yield.  The  Sexrloe  la  leaponslble  for 
maintaining  Img-teim  prodoetlvlty  at  Vor- 
eet  reeuuioee  and  aofatorlng  proper  balance 
between  eoelal  and  eeonomle  needa  In  the 
uae  and  protection  of  thoae  reaouwiee.  How 
the  Voreati  meet  their  reeponafbOlttee  de- 
pends on  the  soundneaa  at  Ihetr  management 
deelslona  and  the  aklll  with  wtUeh  these  de- 
dalona  are  applied  on  the  land. 

na  njunnxo  nocHa 
Por  quality  Foreat  stawardihlp,  there  mtut 
be,  flxit  of  all,  good  planning,  whloh  lequlree 
adequate  Information,  waU-qoalUled  peraon- 
nel,  and  strong  admlnlstratlTe  gvcpj^act  tor 
the  planning  effort.  \^thln  the  tnmewoA 
of  the  If  ultl^  Use  Management  Ouldea  pro- 
Tided  by  the  Beglooal  Voresten.  planning  on 
each  of  the  Vorecta  has  progressed  oonslder- 
ably  over  the  past  deoade.  Uultlple  use  plans 
for  National  Vtanat  Syst«n  lands  are  and 
must  be  dynamic,  each  change  results  In 
mora  comprehensive  consideration  of  the 
capacity  of  all  resources  to  senre  the  needs 
of  the  people.  The  mte  of  progress  varlee, 
howerer,  and  none  of  the  Forests  has  at- 
tatosd  the  required  level  of  pinnning  refine- 
ment. 

This  report  has  emphasliied  the  role  at 
planning  inadequacies  In  the  management 
errcn  we  observed.  Too  frequently  we  found 
that  management  objectives  were  not  clear- 
ly understood  or  defined,  tlie  decision  to 
buUd  a  new  road  Into  a  previously  unroaded 
drainage,  for  example,  was  Ukely  to  be  based 
on  the  uae  and  protection  of  timber,  without 
adequate  consideration  of  other  values.  Op- 
portnnltlea  were  sought  to  "get  the  land 
under  management."  but  action  was  often 
started  before  the  Forest  or  District  Staff  had 
defined  what  they  were  going  to  manage  for. 
The  goal  of  better  balance  in  resource 
management  Is  attainable,  but  It  will  re- 
quire more  effeotlv*  participation  at  spedal- 
Uts  In  soils,  hydndogy,  wUdlUe.  landscape 
design,  silviculture,  englneesing,  and  outdoor 
recreation.  To  achieve  the  hl^-quallty  man- 
agement expected  by  the  public,  all  the  For- 
ests must  refine,  revise,  and  update  eztstlng 
mult^le  use  pluu  using  an  Interdisciplinary 
approach.  Plans  must  be  based  on  adequate 
sociological,  eoonomlc.  and  resource  data, 
and  to  this  end.  planners  ^ould  Increaae 
their  efforts  to  seek  the  coxinaed  of  other 
agencies  and  Interested  lay  groups. 

THX    ITBX    or   AVAELABLZ   IMTOaiCATXOir 

Oood  planning  requires  adequate  Informa- 
tion. Some  of  this  Information  Is  yet  to  be 
discovered  through  research,  but  much  of  it 
can  be  gathered  from  available  souroes. 

BXSUUBCS  INVKMTOSmS 

Besouroe  Inventories  were  l«/<M"g  on  all 
four  Forests  when  extensive  logging  waa 
begun.  At  that  time,  the  best  Information  was 
the  Timber  Beeouroe  Inventory,  but  because 
equivalent  data  were  not  available  about 
other  resources,  the  Timber  Beaouroe  Inven- 
tory was  easily  misinterpreted.  Although  It 
provided  the  factual  base  for  calculating  the 
allowable  cut.  In  the  abeence  of  data  about 
other  Important  values  the  calculations  did 
not  fully  take  into  account  the  needs  of 
Wildlife  and  flsberles,  recreation,  and  scanlc 
quality. 

The  necessary  Invaotory  Information  Is  now 
being  aeciunulated,  and  the  Foraste,  particu- 
larly the  Teton  and  Brldger,  are  making  good 
uae  of  the  data  In  the  refinement  of  multiple 
tise  plans.  Nevertheless,  comprehensive  in- 
ventories of  the  basic  resources  are  still  lack- 
ing. Urgently  needed  are  surveys  of  soU 
stability,  land  suitability,  landscape  charac- 
teristics, hydrologlcal  characteristics  of  wa- 
tersheds, and  the  ecological  potential  and 


llmltatlaoB  of  tha  foreat  landa.  Areas  of  spe- 
.  dal  Interests  Should  be  mora  thoroughly 
surveyed  and  Inventoried.  These  Indude  ar- 
(^eologlc  and  historic  sites,  areaa  of  Impor- 
tance to  rare  and  endangered  spades,  unique 
plant  communlttas.  unusual  landforms  or 
geologic  formatlona,  spedal  scenic  areaa,  and 
key  wildlife  areas.  With  this  information 
the  Forests  ooidd  plan  their  programs  for 
timber  and  other  reaouroes  to  ««<«<«««■«  or 
avoid  conflicts. 

scmrmnc  axd  isbumkal  xmroaicATioir 

The  land  manager  seldom  hss  all  the  scien- 
tific Information  he  needs  and  wants,  but 
we  encountered  several  Instances  where  exist- 
ing helpful  Information  waa  not  used.  It  has 
long  been  icnown,  for  example,  that  the 
source  of  seed  and  tuning  of  seed  fall  is  ex- 
tremely Important  In  the  regumatlon  of  a 
forest  staiML  This  fact  has  a  crltleal  bearing 
iqwn  the  harvest  method,  the  slae  at  dear- 
cuts.  and  tha  method  of  slash  dlqxMal.  Oona 
surveys  will  supply  the  needed  Infonnatton 
for  lodgepcde  pine,  but  on  all  four  Forests 
our  questions  about  the  seed  sonne  and  seed 
potential  on  sale  areaa  where  cutting  were 
reoent,  ciurent,  or  planned,  oould  not  be  an- 
swered. No  cone  surveys  had  been  made.  The 
lack  of  adequate  natural  regeneration  on 
many  deareuta,  especially  the  large  onee,  ra- 
fiects  the  failure  to  use  this  souroe  of  Infor- 
mation to  improve  the  iMObablllty  of  success. 

Road  construction  provldsa  another  exam- 
ple. Specific  criteria  for  locating  and  con- 
structing temporary  forest  roads  In  tha  Bocky 
Mountain  area  to  minimiim  aoll  erosion  and 
prevent  Bediiaeutatlon  of  streams  have  been 
available  for  the  past  10  to  IS  yeata.  On  all 
four  Forests,  however,  we  observed  some  tem- 
porary roads  that  were  lmpr(9>erly  located 
and  constructed,  Indicating  a  falloire  to  use 
the  available  criteria  and  guides. 

Where  knowledge  is  available  but  Is  not 
being  used,  the  problem  is  often  one  of  com- 
munication. Hie  often-heard  dalms  that  re- 
search scientists  fall  to  disseminate  their 
findings  properly  and  management  special- 
ists faU  to  search  out  and  apply  published 
research  results  are  still  valid;  though  rec- 
ognized for  years,  the  Information  gap  has 
not  been  dosed. 

The  abilities  of  technical  Bi>eolall8ts  In  the 
Regional  Ofllcee  are  not  fully  vised,  and  spe- 
cialists are  often  lacking  on  the  Individual 
Forests.  On  each  of  the  Foreets,  some  poor 
management  decisions  might  have  been  Im- 
proved had  the  available  Information  and 
guidance  been  used  effectively.  For  example, 
we  saw  many  logging  roads  built  through 
unstable  areas — errors  that  woiild  probably 
have  been  avoided  If  the  assistance  of  geol- 
ogists, pedologlsta,  and  hydrologlsts  ^lad 
t>een  used.  Althotigh  regional  spec^llsts  ars 
available  for  consultation  and  advice,  the 
Forests  themselves  are  shorthanded  In  such 
Important  disciplines  as  wildlife,  soils  and 
hydrology,  and  landscape  architecture. 

Until  more  speclallftj  are  available.  In- 
terim measures  are  poeslble.  The  "literature 
search"  technique  Is  helpful  for  wnnnpi^tng 
information  on  any  and  all  phases  of  forest 
management.  Professional  foresters  and  land 
managers  have  not  used  this  method  ade- 
quately In  Wyoming.  At  the  same  time,  re- 
searchers should  not  feel  that  their  Job  1b 
done  until  they  hdp  the  practicing  forester 
apply  new  Information  on  the  ground.  If  the 
land  manager  and  the  researcher  communi- 
cate ss  they  should,  preventaUa  managemant 
errors  can  be  significantly  reduced. 

aacoabs  and  AjncansraAnvs  sxomas 
Useful  Information  is  often  burled  because 
provision  for  administrative  studies  and  rec- 
ord keeping  Is  Inadequate.  Admlnlstratlva 
studies  should  be  a  continuing  part  of  man- 
agement programs,  as  a  means  of  svaluatlng 
past  and  current  practices  and  adapting 
research  flndlnga  to  specific  problems.  Tet,  at 
the  Ranger  District  Isvd,  work  schedules  and 
planning  seemed  pointed  toward  present  pro- 


duction and  future  accotupliahmant.  Sxoopt 
for  checks  on  regenwatlon,  we  saw  Uttla  evi- 
dence that  land  management  actions  had 
been  critically  examined  to  determine  oausss 
for  success  or  failure.  Similarly,  recoxxls  of 
management  actions  are  esssntlal  to  the 
evaluation  of  results,  but  we  found  Focest 
personnd  were  often  unsure  of  the  past 
history  of  cuttings,  road  construction,  and 
other  management  actions.  It  is  understand- 
able that  those  recently  arrived  on  the  scene 
oould  not  have  personal  knowledge  of  such 
actions,  but  we  did  expect  to  find  good  rec- 
ords In  the  District  files.  Large-seals  logging 
Is  relatively  recent  In  Wyoming,  but  already 
there  are  some  timber  sale  areas  for  which 
no  records  of  sales  volume,  area  cut,  and 
residue  treatment  are  available. 

THB  SXABCB  rOB  NSW  KiraWLXDOl 

Forest  personnd  readily  agree  that  many 
past  management  decisions  were  made  In 
the  absence  of  much  necessary  Infonnatlon. 
This  report  has  emphaslaed  the  need  for 
further  researdi  In  many  areaa.  Indudlng 
resource  capabilities.  Tbe  research  effort 
presently  directed  to  solving  these  problems 
is  not  adeqtiatdy  financed.  Support  to  the 
Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Stations  miist 
be  substantially  Increased  If  the  Foreets  are 
to  receive  the  kind  of  *— lytwi^  they 
require. 

The  Forests  need  more  Information,  fcr 
example,  on  bow  to  regenerate  lodgepole  pine 
throughout  Its  altttudlnal  range  and  In  a 
variety  of  habitat  types.  Similarly,  regenera- 
tion of  Engelmann  spruce  could  be  better 
understood.  Without  sdeqtiate  and  prompt 
regeneration  of  cutover  areas,  the  entire  con- 
cept of  sustained  yldd  is  negated  and  any 
forest  management  program  la  doomed  to 
fall  lire. 

The  consequences  ot  altemallve  manage- 
ment actions  can  only  be  predicted  succeea- 
f\illy  from  knowledge  of  the  ecological 
relationships  among  tree  spedes  and  of  tbe 
potential  of  the  site  to  produce  vegetation  of 
specific  kinds  and  In  specific  amounta.  Not 
enough  research  baa  been  done  to  daaalfy 
and  define  the  habitat  typea  common  to 
the  Wyoming  foreata.  The  land  manager 
needa  auch  toola  to  make  sound  decisions. 

The  Forests  of  north wertein  Wyoming  are 
nationally  and  even  IntemaMonally  famoiis 
for  their  recreational  resources.  A  large  serv- 
ice and  supply  Industry  has  devdoped  to 
aooonmiodate  the  thousands  of  visitors  from 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Yet  little  Informa- 
tion is  available  about  what  people  want  to 
do  or  see.  Research  studlee  are  xirgently 
needed  to  pinpoint  the  source  of  vlattors, 
their  contribution  to  the  local  econcxny,  and 
their  activity  patterns.  The  changing  desires 
and  needs  of  the  public  should  be  examined, 
so  ttiat  trends  may  be  identified  and  future 
needs  predicted. 

Of  all  the  forest  resources,  vrlldllfe.  the 
public  contends,  is  least  appreciated  by  the 
Forest  Service.  The  need  for  additional  in- 
formation about  the  effects  at  logging  and 
roads  on  elk  populations  and  behavior  has 
been  discussed.  Tvro  studies,  recently  started, 
one  In  Montana  and  one  in  Oregon,  may 
supply  some  of  the  needed  Information.  But 
If  the  Forests  are  to  provide  the  kind  of 
podttve  recognition  for  wOdllfe  we  have 
recommended,  they  need  something  more 
tban  scdutlons  to  ixoblems  of  big  game  man- 
agement. The  recreation  experience  In  Wyo- 
ming Indudes  oiilpmimks  as  well  as  mooee, 
and  dilckadees  aa  wdl  as  eagles.  Until  re- 
search provides  appropriate  Information,  the 
Forests  can  only  guess  which  qjedss  are 
important  to  the  pnbUo  and  how  best  to 
recoglze  that  Importance. 

ThtM  comments  suggest  only  a  few  of  the 
posdble  lines  of  research  In  Wyoming.  Others 
are  mentioned  In  tbe  text  and  recommeoda- 
tlona,  but  many  more  could  be  added  In  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  research  needa. 

For  a  revitalised  forest  management  pro- 
gram, all  available  souroes  of  knowledge  must 
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be  f\illy  used,  nieee  envlronmantally  rldi 
forest  lands  raobody  resources  wltli  potential 
for  timber  produotloa  and  many  other  uses. 
But  the  Information  for  detomlnlng  priority 
of  uses,  or  how  to  manage  for  the  beat  mix  of 
uses.  Is  only  partlaUy  known.  Unlvenltles 
and  the  Wyoming  Oame  and  FUi  Depart- 
ment should  be  actlvdy  enooiiraged  to  par- 
tldpate  In  reaeardi  efforta  coordinated  with 
on-gdng  foreat  management  actlvltlea.  Theae 
atudlaa  would  provide  guidance  and  new  In- 
formation for  the  unprovement  of  manage- 
ment practices. 

8TASTXN0  AMD   IXNANCDfa 

Quality  multiple  use  management  takes 
time.  Information,  and  money.  None  of  the 
Foreet  employees  we  Interviewed  beUara  that 
the  total  Job  they  are  asked  to  do  la  pTOjpnlj 
financed.  Stafllng  Is  inadequate  for  the  task 
of  present  administration  and  protection, 
atlU  leas  for  the  additional  effort  needed  for 
complex  planning.  Employees  believe  work- 
load caloulatlons  for  timber  sale  preparation 
and  administration  are  unrecUlstlc.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  manpower  available  for  timber  sale 
planning  la  too  limited  to  allow  time  for 
thorovigh  study  of  the  sllvlcultural  condl- 
tlona;  once  the  aale  la  made,  there  la  not 
enough  time  to  administer  the  sale  con- 
tracts properly.  For  example,  on  one  District 
on  the  Bighorn,  a  man  was  administering  a 
going  sale,  harvesting  operations  on  another 
sale  assigned  to  him  were  scheduled  to  start 
In  a  month,  and  he  was  preplanning  two 
other  sales.  Such  Inadequate  stafllng  does 
little  to  Insure  dther  quality  planning  or 
quality  administration. 

We  share  the  concern  of  Foreat  personnel 
as  to  Inadequacies  and  imbalance  In  man- 
power and  money  to  do  a  qtiallty  land  man- 
agement Job.  Tbe  timber  management  func- 
tion Is  now  best  financed,  but  it  la  still  not 
fully  adequate.  In  other  resovuce  areas,  there 
are  obvious  shortages.  We  can  find  no  fault 
with  the  premise  that  tbe  economic  needa 
of  people  in  Wyoming  and  elsewhere  should 
be  served  through  Judicious,  use  of  the  tim- 
ber reaource  of  the  National  Forests.  His- 
torically, these  lands  were  set  aside  for  that 
purpoee.  We  believe,  however,  that  Induatrlal 
harvest  cutting  should  not  be  undertaken 
unless  the  funds  and  manpower  are  avail- 
able to  accomplish  a  complete,  professional 
Job.  We  also  believe  that  there  Qiust  be  a 
better  balance  in  the  allocation  6f  funds. 
Only  In  this  way  can  the  quality  of  multiple 
use  and  environmental  protection  expected 
by  the  public  be  achieved. 

Our  <>bservatlons  oonvlnoed  us  that  future 
Forest  Servloe  management  actions  on  these 
National  Forests  will  Show  much  more  oon- 
oem  with  envlronmMital  quality  than  they 
have  In  the  past.  The  changes  In  manage- 
ment direction  have  not  been  In  effect  long 
enough,  extendvdy  enough,  or  uniformly 
enough,  however,  to  oonvlnce  the  public 
that  Important  ImprovMnents  sre  already 
taking  i^aoe.  An  expresskm  of  this  etxanging 
direction  toward  a  better-balanoed  quality 
managemimt  program  appears  In  a  reoent 
statement  of  the  Ohlaf  of  the  Forsst  Servloe. 
Here  he  smphaslaed  the  Intent  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  obtain  better  balance  of  natural 
resource  uses,  to  reoognlxe  environmental 
needs  more  adequatdy,  axid  to  Involve  the 
public  in  management  decldons.  In  essence, 
"we  will  go  as  far  as  we  can  In  meeting  quan- 
tity goals,  but  what  we  do  must  be  done  on 
a  quality  basis."  • 

pxasomrxL  iemuwe  mtd  Rxaa»oNsiBn.rrT 
Forest  Service  personnel  and  the  public  are 
concerned  about  tbe  frequent  transfer  of  em- 
ployeea  in  Foreet  and  District  positions,  and 
its  effect  upon  sound  mtiltlple  xiae  manage- 
ment. Transfers  are  generally  made  for  career 
developmant,  that  Is  to  give  the  employee 


wider  experlenoe  or  to  prcnnote  him  to  a  place 
of  greatar  rsqionslblllty.  We  were  told,  how- 
ever, ttiat  tenure  In  a  particular  position  is 
sometimes  so  short  that  the  employee  never 
fully  understands  the  management  problems 
of  the  District  or  Forest,  and  does  not  come 
to  Icnow  tbe  people  of  the  area.  The  claim 
was  also  made  that  the  employee's  re£poa£l- 
billty  is  lessened  beca\ise  the  person  who 
makes  a  poor  decision  may  be  long  gone 
before  the  oonaequenoes  of  his  actions  be- 
come obvious.  Finally,  we  encoimtered  a 
belief  that  promotional  transfers  have  been 
baaed  on  ability  to  "gat  out  the  cut." 

Short  tenure,  ws  nuist  agree.  Is  unllkdy  to 
lead  to  the  Und  of  land  stewardsblp  that  Is 
seooltlve  to  tbe  IntanglMe  values  represented 
by  a  bear  or  elk  wallow  or  an  isapirlng  view 
of  an  unsoarred  hillside,  ^nthout  pretending 
to  expertise  In  personnd  management,  we 
believe  ways  can  be  found  to  avoid  oKxt  of 
the  dlaadvantagea  of  the  poUcy  without  sac- 
rificing Its  benefits.  Transfers  should  be 
planned  somewhat  more  critically  than  at 
present.  Although  the  career  development 
of  the  employee  is  Important,  so  too  are  the 
needs  of  the  land  iself .  Promotional  transfers 
could  be  more  dearly  based  on  good  steward- 
ship than  they  appear  to  be  at  present. 

The  matter  of  respondblllty  or  acco\mt- 
ablllty  Is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  evaluate 
and  to  correct.  Management  decisions  or  ac- 
tions are  rardy  Individual  responsibilities ; 
no  one  man  alone  develops  a  previously  un- 
roaded drainage  or  sets  standards  and  criteria 
for  road  construction  or  timber  harvesting. 
The  management  mistakes  described  In 
earlier  pages  of  this  report  were  not  made 
In  a  day  or  year.  Some  occurred  as  long  as 
17  yeaia  ago  and  still  have  not  been  cor- 
rected. The  questions  arise:  Why  were  so 
many  of  thsee  mistakes  In  land  management 
allowed  to  persist?  Why  was  there  no  better 
recognition  of  tbe  conflict  they  represent 
with  the  ethics  of  the  profesdon?  What  hap- 
pened to  the  Inspection  system  of  the  Forest 
Service? 

Surely,  foresters  In  their  on-the-groiuid  re- 
views and  the  regular  and  periodic  likspec- 
tlons  from  RegloiuU  and  Washington  offices 
should  have  picked  up  these  mistakes  long 
before  the  public  outcry  began.  The  fact  Is. 
they  did  not.  Who,  then,  la  accountable?  The 
unlversltlea  that  train  and  educate  foresters 
and  land  managecs?  Hie  professional  man  on 
the  ground  following  estabUshed  guidelines 
too  rigidly  or,  perhaps,  not  following  them  at 
all?  The  authors  of  the  gulddlnes?  The  in- 
spectors, for  not  Identifying  the  mistakes 
earlier?  Or  all  of  them?  These  are  not  ques- 
tions for  which  we  have  specific  answers,  but 
we  believe  that  the  Internal  inspection  sys- 
tem used  by  the  Forest  Service  can  be  con- 
structively modified  to  prevent  future  land 
management  errors. 

Stewardship  carries  with  It  the  responsi- 
bility for  correcting  mistakes  as  well  as  avoid- 
ing them.  On  the  Wyoming  Forests  a  start 
has  been  made  toward  this  goal,  but  Forest 
Servloe  credibility  will  not  be  re-established 
until  the  effects  of  past  management  orors 
have  been  adequately  dealt  with.  Oertain 
areas  have  drawn  repeated  erltldam  from 
the  public;  some  examples  are  Sheridan  Creek 
(fig.  1) ,  Jim  Creek  (fig.  2) ,  East  Fork  of  the 
Tongue  Blver  (fig.  7),  and  Jxiles  Bowl  (fig. 
8).  A  dearly  evident  effort  to  dean  up  the 
untreated  slash,  smooth  out  the  bulldoser 
tracks,  and  stabilize  loose  soils  with  vegeta- 
tion and  trees  will  do  more  to  demonstrate 
quality  stewardship  ttian  the  mere  admis- 
sion of  past  mistakes,  m  some  areas,  a  con- 
centrated "gardening"  effort  may  be  required. 
We  tielleve  this  effort  should  be  assigned  a 
very  high  priority  at  both  Forest  and  Re- 
gional levels. 


■  "The  Forest  Service  In  the  Seventtes"  by 
Edward  P.  CTlff,  October,  1970. 


Tbe  Regions  and  Foraats  must  batter  define 
resoiiroe  management  and  environmental 
protection  goals  for  the  Forest  and  refine 


and  ysp&at*  multiple  use  plans  to  indude 
decUfcms  Chat  meet  these  goals. 

Basouice  Inventmes  should  be  completed 
for  all  major  resources. 

The  Forests  and  Regions  should  strive  to- 
ward a  balance  of  resource  skills  In  the  For- 
est staff. 

More  effective  use  should  be  made  of  ss- 
Istlng  Information  by  (a)  the  forester,  who 
should  ssardi  the  literature  for  usable  Ideas, 
and  (b)  the  researcher,  who  should  work 
more  doedy  wtth  the  forester  In  putting  new 
methods  Into  practice. 

Periodic  evaluation  of  the  rssidts  of  man- 
agement sctlvltles  should  be  an  Integral  part 
of  the  land  iiini«piiiniiil  Job. 

The  Foreet  Servloe  should  strengthen  the 
current  researdi  effort  In  Wyoming  and 
should  explore  ways  of  vising  abilities  out- 
side the  Senrloe  to  develc^  needed  Informa- 
tion without  dday. 

No  industrial  harvest  ahould  be  undertaken 
unless  adequate  funds  and  manpower  are 
available  to  do  a  complete,  profesriomd  Job. 

Tenure  and  transfer  p<^des  should  as- 
svire  that  quality  land  management  is  not 
Itself  sacrificed  to  jHovlde  land  managers 
with  the  training  and  experience  they  need 
to  achieve  quality  management. 

Forest  Service  Internal  Inspection  proce- 
dures should  be  levlewed  to  determine  why 
questionable  praetloes  were  not  deteotsd  bo- 
fore  they  provoked  pubUe  crlttdsm. 

The  Forests  and  Beglons  should  evaluate 
tlmbor  harvest  areas  that  have  drawn  re- 
peated public  criticism  and  begin  major  n- 
habUltatlon  programs  where  neosssary  to 
Improve  the  visual  Image  and  protect  other 
resource  valuea. 

OORKXLAXDra  MANAOUXIfT  POUCIXB 

A  variety  of  management  actions  on  the 
four  Forests  have  been  cntldaed  by  the 
public  as  representing  polldea  that  ore  In- 
oonstatant  ftom  one  Region  or  Forsst  to 
another.  DIfferenoes  have  been  most  notlee- 
aUa  In  the  slaah  disposal  techniques  on  the 
fflioObone  and  Teton  TV  seals,  dloousaed  un- 
der "Logging  Reddua."  similar  dlfforenoes. 
however,  can  be  Obsetved  In  sUvleultnral 
methods,  standards  of  road  oonstruotlon, 
and  attltudea  toward  pubUc  partlo^iatlon 
in  Forsst  management.  In  some  Instances, 
these  dlfferwioes  have  lead  the  pidillc  to  be- 
lieve that  establlohed  plans  were  bdng  vio- 
lated. For  mam  pie,  the  Teton  Forest  Super- 
vlaor  has  snnovmoed  that  dearonts  will  be 
no  larger  than  40  aorea.  The  Bl|^K>m  Forest 
has  a  similar  policy,  but  continues  to  cut 
from  100  to  800  acres  In  sln^  blocks  as 
required   by   existing  sole  oontraoto. 

Wa  bellave  tbe  prUiUc  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pect an  undertylng  oonolatancy  In  the  policy 
dedalons  and  land  manogsmant  praotloss  of 
the  Forsst  Servloe.  Hits  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  uniformity  Is  either  feodble  or 
desirable.  To  raoommend  tighter  control 
from  the  Washington  omoe  ttirough  the  Re- 
gions and  Siqiervlsors  right  down  to  the 
Rsngw  DMrlot  would,  wa  beUeve,  only  com- 
pound tha  proMHU.  Some  of  ttie  land  man- 
agement ervocs  alrsady  ilssertbed  can  be 
traood  to  overly  qMdflo  guldeUnea  that  did 
not  allow  ftexfiilllty  m  rtsarislninmslring  as 
required  by  varying  oondltkins  on  the 
ground.  Every  land  management  action  pro- 
posed for  a  wpatMc  land  unit  requires  an 
Individual  preacrlptkm  prspored  m  con- 
formity wltn  the  mnltlpla  use  plan.  Where 
planning  Is  Inoomideta  and  key  valuee  im- 
spedfied.  management  aotlons  are  bound  to 
be  Inoonslsteni. 

The  need  for  greater  flaxlbUlty  la  avldent 
also  m  the  sroa  of  tlmbsr  sale  contraota. 
GanaraUy,  a  oontraot  is  In  foroe  f<x'  8  or  4 
years  from  the  time  tbe  planning  u  com- 
pleted and  the  oontraot  Is  prepared.  During 
this  period  new  itaDdards  of  performance 
OMty  tMoome  estahUshed,  new  Information  on 
what  should  be  done  to  protect  or  mihanoe 
rasouroe  values  may  baoome  known,  or  In- 
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advartant  «rrocB  m  the  planning  mtkj  become 
evident.  Any  or  ftU  of  ttteee  altufttlons  might 
NQulie  nwHtlfleftton  of  tlie  oootmct  to  cor- 
rect these  defldenelee. 

Severml  foresters  we  talked  to  were  con- 
cerned that  the  contract  was  not  sufficiently 
flexible  to  permit  such  changes  and  that  op- 
erations on  the  grotuul  were,  therefore,  not 
always  of  a  quality  fully  coo^wtlble  with 
multiple  tiae  management  objeeUvea.  Some 
typical  situations  Involving  conflict  between 
timber  values  and  other  reeoxiroe  values  were 
described.  For  example,  a  clearcut  unit  In  an 
existing  timber  sale  contract  may  be  larger 
than  Is  currently  considered  desirable.  Or,  It 
may  be  found  that  In  loggtng  out  a  (dearcut, 
the  upper  edge  of  the  cutting  unit  will  be 
visible  from  a  main  highway,  with  poor  ef- 
fect. To  correct  this  situation,  the  purchaser 
may  suggest  moving  the  unit  boundary  100 
feet  downhill,  thus  protecting  the  scenic 
visual  corridor  related  to  the  road,  provided 
that  he  can  obtain  compensating  volume 
on  another  side  of  the  unit. 

Although  minor  changes  in  cutting  unit 
boundaries  are  permissible,  any  modlflcatlon 
of  contract  must  be  held  within  the  limits 
that  reflect  the  intention  of  the  original 
conditions  of  the  sale.  This  may  prevent 
making  desirable  changes  and  the  resource 
suffers.  In  the  second  example,  the  change 
can  be  made  only  if  the  value  of  the  timber 
included  in  any  additions  to  compensate  for 
excluded  areas  Is  lees  than  $a,000.< 

An  example  of  hardship  to  the  timber  pur- 
chaser was  also  described.  When  the  volitme 
of  timber  harvested  from  a  sale  Is  less  than 
the  advertised  estimate,  the  timber  purchaser 
is  unable  to  fully  amortize  his  investment  In 
the  sale.  A  substantial  reduction  in  volume 
can  result  in  rather  severe  economic  strain. 
Adjustment  of  the  sale  boundary  by  the 
forest  officer  to  bring  the  cut  volume  up  to 
advertised  estimate  Is  a  vloUtion  of  Federal 
regulations  and  the  purchaser  suffers. 

The  problems  of  contract  modification  are 
complex.  Timber  purchasers  have  worked 
with  the  Forest  Service  for  nutny  years  to 
design  a  timber  sale  contract  that  Is  not 
subject  to  arbitrary  change  at  the  local  level. 
This  la  reasonable.  The  wood  industry,  in 
general,  is  a  high-risk  business,  and  the 
purchaser  needs  to  know  that  his  expenses 
will  be  essentially  as  predicted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sale.  On  the  other  hand,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  regulations  require  that 
modification  of  a  contract  must  be  "to  the 
advantage  and  benefit  of  the  United 
States." »  Again,  thU  Is  reasonable.  Benefit, 
however,  is  often  interpreted  in  terms  of 
deposits  in  the  VS.  Treasury.  When  con- 
tracts cannot  be  modified  to  consider  bene- 
fits not  measured  in  dollars,  good  resource 
management  becomes  more  difficult. 

In  general,  the  interpretation  of  laws  and 
regulations  that  determine  timber  sale  con- 
tract policy  Is  outside  the  control  cf  the 
Forest  Servtoe.  We  believe,  however,  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  contracts  that  will 
benefit  the  Ck>vemmairt,  satisfy  ^e  pur- 
ohoMr.  and  above  aU,  proteet  the  reeouree. 
The  Porest  Service  should  explore  this  pr(4>- 
lem  further  and  work  towmrd  serving  it  by 
obtaining  statutory  authority  to  mate  appro- 
priate eontMct  modifications. 

iscoiacxinuTXOire 

The  Regloos  and  Forests  should  strive  for 
an  underiytng  oonststancy  in  policy  through 
good  punning,  but  should  preserve  the  flexi- 
bility needed  to  insure  that  managamsnt 
practices  are  appropriate  to  site  comdlttoos. 

The  Forest  Service  should  seek  sUtutory 
aothOTity  to  modify  contracts  to  protect 
environmental  values. 


*  Forest  Service  Manual.  3483.38 
•Title   38,   Code   of   Federal  Regulations, 
2MJ« 


IMVULVINO  PBOFLS 

The  American  people,  ss  lepreeented  by 
those  we  talked  to.  have  made  K  enphatloally 
clear  that  they  are  concerned  with  the  man- 
agement of  their  MstkHMl  Forests.  We  brieve 
the  Forest  Service  is  obligated  to  involve  the 
public  in  every  poaetble  way,  but  psrttcularly 
by  more  elfeetlvely  seAlmg  public  opinion  in 
the  early  stages  of  planning,  long  before  man- 
agwnent  actions  take  place  on  the  ground. 

Past  aotloas  by  the  Forest  Service  have  been 
judged  by  some  crttlos  to  demonstrate  an  in- 
ability to  grasp  and  reepood  to  public  opinion. 
This  Is  not  a  fair  Judgment.  Tte  demand  for 
greater  public  Involvement  Is  rtiaitlvely  re- 
cent and  the  Forest  Service  Is,  in  fact,  re- 
q>onding  to  criticism.  It  Is  true  that  the  re- 
sponse has  not  kept  pace  with  public  de- 
mands, but  forest  maoagement  Is  a  long-term 
obligation,  and  there  Is  danger  In  too-rapid 
shifting  with  the  winds  of  public  opinion. 

For  the  futiire,  the  Forest  Service  must  flnd 
nKK-e  reliable  methods  of  predicting  public 
wishes  and  puMic  needs.  These  methods  must 
assure  that  all  segments  of  the  public  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  that  their 
counsel  Is  considered  In  management  plan- 
ning. It  seems  clear  that  public  Involvement 
will  not  be  achieved  singly  by  Information 
and  education  programs.  A  completed  plan 
in  which  the  public  has  had  no  part  places 
the  Forest  Service  in  a  defensive  position. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  public  cannot  contrib- 
ute constructively  to  the  planning  process 
unless  they  are  provided  with  factual  Infor- 
mation upon  which  to  make  Judgment  and 
consider  optlaiM. 

Thus,  the  foundation  for  public  involve- 
ment Is  the  basic  resource  inventory  we  have 
called  for  ss  an  essential  element  In  manage- 
ment planning.  With  this  Information  In 
hand,  the  Forests  can  oonstilt  with  people  in 
identifying  management  alternatives  and  can 
diactiss  the  benefits  and  consequences  of 
different  management  goals.  The  plans  thus 
developed  will  reflect  public  demands  as  well 
as  the  technical  and  eocdoglcal  realities  that 
determine  how  and  to  what  extent  these 
demands  can  be  met.  Both  the  Forests  and 
the  public  should  recognise  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing review  and  maintenance  of  flexibility 
in  planning;  and  both  should  recognize  that 
no  amouat  of  input  by  the  public  and  no 
amount  of  plazmlng  can  entirely  tiiminate 
conflict  m  multiple  use  management.  Every 
decision  Is  subject  to  criticism  Ijy  some  seg- 
ment of  the  public.  The  very  best  the  Forest 
Service  can  achieve  ts  a  reasonsMe  balance 
of  all  the  vlewpotnts  presented. 

BSCOMMXNDATIOirS 

The  Forests  should  make  every  effort  to 
Involve  the  puhUc  In  the  planning  process  by 
(a)  Identifying  appropriate  land  manage- 
ment alternatives  through  listening  to  people 
and  giving  them  forest  resource  information, 
and,  (b)  smnnnlTic  public  opinion  as  to  choice 
ofaltems«v«s. 

SuicicABT  oy  BacoMMmnsTioifs 
ThU  report  of  our  investigation  of  man- 
agement on  the  four  Fwests  has  recognised 
that  changes  are  needed.  Brrors  have  been 
made;  they  should  be  corrected  wherever 
possible  and  they  should  not  be  repeated.  We 
have  emphaalBed,  however,  that  the  need  to 
piwerye  and  enhance  environmental  quality 
Is  recognised  in  multiple  use  planning,  a 
Forest  Ssrvloe  policy  that  has  been  in  effect 
for  many  years.  The  problem  has  been  to 
translate  pc^cy  into  practice  by  changing 
tradltkmal  attttudes  toward  the  dominant 
plaos  of  timber  harvest  in  forest  values. 
Changs  la  always  slow,  but  In  forest  man- 
agement it  must  be  speeded  up  If  further 
errors  and  possible  damage  to  the  resource 
are  to  be  prevented. 

Overreaotlon  to  the  criticism  that 
prompted  this  Investigation  must  be  avoided. 


however,  ni-consldered  dselsloin  made  to 
satisfy  public  demands  will  do  harm  rather 
than  good.  A  raasonabis  oourss  of  aetloa  will 
conoem  Itsslf  with  long-term  progress  In 
protection  and  *  n\['i»«'»  umn  lam*.  of  environ- 
mental quality,  oonourreot  wtth  appropriate 
commodity  utilisatian. 

The  following  recommendations  are  taken 
from  the  text  of  the  report.  They  should  be 
oonsldared  m  the  light  of  the  discussion  cA 
specific  topics  indlcsfted  in  the  headings. 

■tsK  ncoioaitDATXomi 

The  IsqKxtanoe  of  wildlife,  recreation,  and 
scenic  qtiaUty  as  key  values  should  be  recog- 
nised in  every  management  decision  on  the 
National  Forests  of  Wyoming. 

Muttlpis  use  planning  should  be  a  team 
effort,  using  input  from  Forest  Servioe  spe- 
cialists In  all  ^>propriate  areas  of  knowledge, 
and  from  interested  eltlaens  and  organiza- 
tions as  well,  llierefore: 

Plans  reflecting  theee  inputs  should  be 
clearly  stated  and  annoimoed  to  the  public 
in  an  understandable  form. 

Agreed-upon  plans  should  be  fully  imple- 
mented m  a  manner  clearly  evident  to  the 
public. 

The  effectiveness  of  planning  tftould  be 
periodically  evaluated  and  the  results  re- 
ported to  the  ptibllo. 

Needs  for  adequate  staffing  for  the  devti- 
opment.  Implementation,  and  evaluation  of 
plans  should  be  explicitly  stated  in  Forest 
Service  budget  requests. 

Every  member  of  the  Forest  Service  should 
be  committed  to  the  principles  of  high-qual- 
ity multiple  use  management  and  to  the 
urgent  necessity  for  putting  these  principles 
into  praettee. 

OtKABCUTTTNO 

The  pUiee  of  eUarcutUng  in  Wvoming 
tUvieulture 

Timber  sale  plans  should  Include  silvlcul- 
tural  prescriptions  by  qualified  sllviculturlsts 
and  sfMCiflc  instructions  for  timber  harvest; 
long-term  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  the 
prescription  should  be  mandatory. 

In  lodgspcde  pine: 

The  Forests  should  continue  to  use  clear- 
cutting  where  it  is  a  sound  sllvlcultural 
harvesting  method  and  In  bannony  with 
management  objectives  for  the  unit  of  land. 

Alternatives  to  clearouttlng  such  as  seed- 
tree  and  shelterwood  cutting  and  overstory 
rMnoval,  shoxild  be  used  where  such  methods 
are  oonststent  with  the  ecological  require- 
ments and  protection  of  the  species  or  ap- 
propriate to  ottier  uses  ot  the  forest  land. 

Thinning  and  sanitation  salvage  should 
be  used  independently  or  In  combination 
with  clearouttlng  where  economically 
feasible. 

The  present  limitation  on  deareutttng  in 
the  Enigelmann  spruce — subalplne  fir  type 
should  be  continued  until  satisfactory  re- 
generation practices  have  been  developed. 

"nie  Forests  should  ooosider  using  a  light 
selection  cutting  or  "pussyfoot  logging"  on 
low-ylrid  sites. 

The  Experiment  Stations  should  vigorously 
carry  out  research  to  dasslfy  and  define 
plant  habitats  and  their  eocdoglcal  potential 
tor  botn  lodgepole  pine  and  Xngelmann 
spruca— subalplne  fir  forest  types  in 
Wyoming. 

Forest  Service  Research  and  Administra- 
tion should  speed  vip  action  to  develop  sys- 
tems for  analyzing  the  true  costs  and  tMne- 
fits  of  forest  management  alternatives. 
Modifyirtg  elearcutting  mtthoda  to  protect 
the  environment 

Clewxrat  dze  limits  must  be  determined 
by  the  resource  values  to  be  considered  and 
by  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  harvest 
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More  and  better  use  should  be  made  of  the 
knowledge  that  q>eclallsts  In  soils,  hydrol- 


ogy, and  related  areas  can  fumUh  In  plan- 
ning timber  management  operations. 

Timber  sale  contract  requirements  provid- 
ing for  protection  of  live  stream  channels 
from  unnecessary  disturbance  and  from  clog- 
ging with  logging  residue  should  be  strongly 
enforced. 

Ressaroh  should  determine  (a)  the  kinds 
and  sizes  of  areas  and  proportions  of  water- 
sheds that  can  be  safely  clearcut  at  one  time 
without  creating  rtmnagHng  changes  in 
streamflow  quantity,  quality,  or  timing;  and 
(b)  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  changes 
in  onslte  nutrient  content  and  of  eutrophl- 
catlon  of  streams  that  may  reeixlt  from  soU 
and  vegetation  distiirbances  that  attend  tim- 
ber harvesting. 

Untu  more  specific  information  becomes 
available,  clearcuts  In  big-game  habitats 
should  be  limited  to  40  acres  and  should  be 
no  closer  than  200  feet  to  existing  (^)enlngs. 

Research  and  monitoring  of  wildlife  be- 
havior as  affected  by  timber  harvest  should 
be  encouraged  in  Federal  and  State  agencies. 

Unless  wildlife  budgets  can  be  substan- 
tially increased,  the  costs  of  evaluating 
effects  of  timber  harvest  on  wildlife  should 
be  properly  considered  a  part  of  the  timber 
harvest  obligation. 

Multiple  iiae  planning  should  give  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  long-tm-m  effects  of 
timber  harvest  in  limiting  the  options  for 
future  recreational  use  of  land. 

The  Regions  should  encourage  research 
that  will  help  the  Forests  to  achieve  com- 
prehensive recreation  management  appro- 
priate to  the  desires  of  people  and  the  poten- 
tial of  the  land. 

The  basic  character  of  Wyoming  wUdlands 
should  be  kept  dominant,  and  manmade  al- 
terations held  subordinate,  in  design  of 
clearcuttlngs.  TO  do  this: 

The  design  of  cuttings,  including  size, 
shape,  location,  and  dispersion,  should  re- 
spond directly  and  specifically  to  visual  char- 
acteristics of  the  landscape. 

Scenic  inventories,  recording  at  least  dom- 
inant landscape  resources,  should  be  made  to 
aid  in  planning  and  design. 

Forest  personnel  should  be  given  training 
to  develop  greater  managerial  sensitivity  to 
landscape  resource  values. 

BOAOS 

Road  planning  and  maintenance 

Transportation  plans  should  indicate  the 
purpoee  of  every  proposed  road — whether 
permanent  or  temporary,  the  disposition  of 
each  temporary  road,  and  the  mftriyniim 
level  of  road  construction  needed  to  attain 
management  objectives. 

The  transportation  plan  should  be  clear 
and  logical,  and  presented  in  a  form  easily 
understcmd&ble  to  the  public,  and  should 
specify  drainages  that  wUl  be  exempt  from 
any  road  construction  or  managed  with  tem- 
porary roads  only. 

The  temporary  roads  still  open  should  be 
carefully  evaluated;  those  classlSed  as  tem- 
porary should  be  closed  and  aU  others  recon- 
structed as  required  for  maintenance  as  ptot 
of  the  permanent  road  system. 

In  road  layout  and  design,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  road  and  the  landscape  should  be 
clearly  established  so  as  to  avoid  a  result  sug- 
gesting single  \ise. 

ControIUn;  enoironTnental  effects  of  roadt 

The  quality  of  design,  location,  and  con- 
struction of  roads,  especially  temporary  ones, 
must  be  greatly  Improved  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary damage  to  soil  and  water. 

Existing  specifications  that  temporary  loads 
should  be  maintained  for  adequate  drainage 
before  winter  should  be  scrupulously  ob- 
served. 

Much  greater  use  should  be  made  of  geolo- 
gists, bydrologlsts,  and  soil  scientists  in  plan- 
ning and  constructing  roads. 

The  Forests  and  Regions  should  actively  en- 
courage ooopeiative  research  to  determine 


the     impact     of     road     systems     on    «lk 
populations. 

The  Forest  Servioe  shoiild  carefuUy  con- 
sider a  slowdown  in  construction  of  new 
permanent  roads  until  information  Is  avail- 
able concerning  the  effects  of  roads  on  elk. 

Road  location  and  design  should  be  better 
coordinated  wUh  the  landscape  than  they 
are  at  present: 

Planning  and  road  design  should  routinsly 
include  thorough  e^loratlan  of  visual 
alternatives. 

The  visual  corridors  created  by  both  exist- 
ing aiul  proposed  highways  and  permanent 
forest  roads  should  be  recognized  as  requiring 
special  attention. 

More  flexible  road  design  standards,  en- 
couraging small  scale  roads  where  they  are 
appropriate,  should  be  adopted. 
LocoiNC  Kssmux 

Forest  Service  Ressaroh.  National  Forwt 
Administration,  and  the  timber  Industry 
should  jointly  explore  possibilities  for  using 
more  of  the  wood  left  after  logging,  and  for 
treating  the  remaining  residue  to  facilitate 
natural  and  artificial  regeneration  and 
reduce  the  unfavorable  visual  Impact. 

The  Forest  Service  should  establish  ezidor- 
atory  studies  to  detenntne  the  effects  of  log- 
ging residue  management  on  water  qxiallty. 

The  Forests  should  secure  timely  meteoro- 
logical information,  and  require  that  logging 
residues  be  burned  during  parloCto  when 
burning  Is  least  likely  to  affect  air  quaUty 
adversely. 

The  Forests  should  do  a  complete  Job  of 
treating  right-of-way  clearing  residues  con- 
current with  construction  of  all  roads  open 
to  pubUc  travel. 

The  Forests  should  eliminate  the  backlog 
of  untreated  residue  as  soon  as  possible. 

XXCKNBtATIOK 

"Hie  sllvlcultural  preecriptlon  for  each 
stand  shoxild  Include  surveys  to  determine 
degree  of  serotiny  in  the  stand,  and  moni- 
toring to  forecast  occurrence  of  seed  cn^ 
and  to  estimate  seed  prodtiction. 

A  regeneration  check  list  should  be  devel- 
oped for  each  proposed  timber  sale,  outlin- 
ing (a)  the  sequence  of  events  affecting  re- 
generation, and  (b)  the  treatments  needed 
to  obtain  satisfaotory  regeneration,  including 
bctckup  treatments  to  compensate  fcr  failure 
of  any  one  step. 

rOBSST  STKWSnsHTP 

Making  and  applying  management  dedtions 

llie  Regions  and  F(»«sts  must  better  define 
reeouree  management  and  envlroiMnental 
protection  goals  for  the  Pcu«sts  and  refine 
and  update  multiple  use  plans  to  include 
decisions  that  meet  these  goals. 

Resource  Inventories  should  be  coo^leted 
for  all  major  resources. 

The  Forests  and  Regions  should  strive 
toward  a  balance  of  resource  skills  in  the 
Forest  staff. 

More  effective  use  should  be  made  of 
existing  Information  by  (a)  the  forester,  who 
should  search  the  llteratitre  for  usable  ideas, 
and  (b)  the  researcher,  who  should  work 
more  closely  with  the  forester  to  putting 
new  methods  Into  practice. 

Periodic  evaluation  of  the  results  of  man- 
agement activities  should  be  an  totegral  part 
of  the  land  management  job. 

The  Forest  Service  should  strengthen  the 
current  research  effort  to  Wyoming  -and 
should  explore  ways  of  using  abilities  'out- 
side the  Service  to  develop  needed  infonaa- 
tlon  without  delay. 

No  todustrial  harvest  should  be  undertaken 
unless  adequate  funds  and  manpower  are 
available  to  do  a  coaqUete,  professional  Job. 

Tenure  and  transfer  poUeles  should  aasiu* 
that  quality  land  managnnent  is  not  Itself 
sacrificed  to  provide  land  managers  with  the 
training  and  experience  they  need  to  achieve 
quality  management. 

Forest    Service    totemal    Inspection    pro- 


cedure should  be  reviewed  to  determine  why 
questionable  practices  were  not  detected 
before  they  provoked  public  criticism. 

The  Forests  and  Regions  should  evaluate 
timber  harvest  areas  that  have  drawn 
repeated  public  criticism  and  begto  major 
rehabilitation  programs  where  necessary  to 
Improve  the  visual  Image  and  protect  other 
resouros  values. 

Unifying  management  policies 
The  Regions  and  Fcnests  should  strive  for 
an  underlying  consistency  to  policy  through 
good  planning,  but  should  preserve  the  fiezl- 
blllty  needed  to  insure  that  management 
practices  are  appropriate  to  site  conditions. 
The  Forest  Service  ;^ould  se^  statutory 
authority  to  modify  contracts  to  iHt>tect 
environmental  values. 

Involving  people 
The  Forests  should  make  every  effort  to 
Involve  the  public  In  the  planning  process 
by  (a)  identifying  appropriate  land  manage- 
ment alternatives  through  ntawtng  to  people 
and  giving  them  forest  resource  Information, 
and,  (b)  assessing  public  opinion  as  to  choice 
of  alternatives. 
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A  QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  DELAWARE 
VOTERS 

Her.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  Aptfl  of 
this  year,  I  mailed  my  fifth  annual  gen- 
eral questionnaire  to  Ddaware  voters. 
The  questionnaire  covered  a  wide  range 
of  Issues  which  have  been  before  the  Con- 
gress or  will  be  coming  before  us  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Approximately  24,000  voters  returned 
their  questionnaires,  and  while  the  re- 
sults in  many  Instances  were  not  par- 
ticularly surprising,  I  do  think  it  is  alg- 
niflcant  to  note  that  Delawareans  sup- 
port UJS.  recognition  of  Communist 
China  by  a  rather  wide  margin.  The  vote 
on  that  question  was  55  percent  yes,  28.5 
I>ercent  no,  and  16.5  percent  undecided. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  that 
re^KHise  was,  I  think,  the  fact  that  it  re- 
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fleets  opinions  which  were  held  by  the 
voters  before  President  Nixon's  dramatic 
diplomatic  Initiatives  in  the  Far  East 

It  was  also  Interested  to  note  that  Del- 
awareans by  a  wide  margin  continue  to 
support  President  Nixon's  policy  of  with- 
drawing American  troops  from  Vietnam 
by  stages.  More  than  59  percent  of  those 
who  responded  said  they  favored  the 
President's  T^etnam  policy,  while  only  9.2 
percent  favored  publicly  setting  an  abso- 
lute date  for  withdrawal,  and  20.1  per- 
cent favored  immediate  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  troops. 

Delawareans  continue  to  suK>ort — but 
in  a  lesser  degree  than  last  year — the 
imposition  of  wage  and  price  controls  as 
a  means  of  fighting  inflation.  More  than 
55  percent  said  controls  should  be  im- 
posed, while  29  percent  Indicated  oppo- 
sition. The  response  to  a  similar  questiOD 
asked  a  year  ago  showed  63.7  percent  in 
favor  of  controls  and  27.6  percent 
opposed. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  thought  that 
other  Senators  may  wish  to  review  the 
results  of  this  questionnaire,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  tabulation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoKD,  as  follows: 


Dslaware       Wilmluflon       New  Catds 


1.  Do  yea  Mie¥«  wift  ud  pries  omitreis  riHNild  bs  impoMd  today  m  a  maans  at  figbtint  inflatioaT 

Vaa„ 

Ne 

Und«:idad _ 

2.  Would  yos  favor  incnaaad  Fadacai  axpaodKuras  to  coainl  air  aad  watar  poUoiionT 

Yaa. 

No 

Undaddad. 

1  Woald  you  approve  an  amtndnMnt  toths  U.S.  Constitution  which  rnds  as  M\oin:  "Equality  oif  tifiAi  undar  tba' 
law  (ball  not  ba  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  tax  7 

Yea. 

No 

Uodaddad. 

4.  Do  you  favw  rentniOon  oi  CoinmuoM  Cliina  by  tiMUni'ted'Statatf 

Yea 

No 

Undecided 

5.  Oe  you  iavor  exteodinf  the  draft  lor  2  yaara  aod  iacraaaint  Military  pay  by  $2,700,000,0007 

Yea. 

No./i"""i"iii"i"i""i"iiiiiiiiii""ii""i;iiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiii!iii;iiiii 

Uadaeided 

(.  Oe  yos  lavar  as  aU^votontaar  Ariiqr7' 

Va« 

No. 

Undaddad 

7.  Do  yos  favor  the  repeal  of  all  lawa  forbiddii«  the  Mie  of  aaniaHy  oriastad  siateriala  to  adotta.  aa  recominended  by 
tile  Comoiisaiaa  oa  Obaceaity  aad  Poraor*pl)y7 

Yes. 

UadecidedJJ--I"I.".IIll-!I.I.I"""""""-""III"Il"""Illlll"IIIlllIII." 
1  De  you  favof  tbiilsptobea  at  ttie  tale  sad  ms  ai  ■iirlhuasiT 

H  WmM yea aappeit s pbis  to baW die Fadarai SMeiiiiMiit abara Fad  wiik SbitHaiid iociiifiiinmiM 

N0.J1"""1""''"""I"""1"1"'""I1I1'111™™1111~1'11111'11111111111™11^ 
Undaddad 

10.  VfouldyMtsppNtaptatobavetiMFadaralGovanHnaBtaaaaaMswatofttMeoabasdoparrtiaaaf  1 

"yS.. 
No... 
Uod 

11.  Da  yos  bdiavotkslaavwoMara  reform  protrasiiboeldprmMs  (or  govoniHMot-eparatsd  daycare  eaotan  for  thoaa 

iMlban  wbo  aio  aUs  to  warii7 

Yea 

No 

Uadaddod 

12.  Ooyoatkiolifirtsra'aMial'aacartiybMsttiii^^  

Yea. 

Ne 

Uadaeided 

13.  A  aaaAsr  o(  plasa  hsvs  bass  pnposad  ts  saaM  panoaa  la  aMaUni  wadfcal  seals,  WMck  ass,  if  any,  of  liia 

Mtowlai  MsM  yos  aetecty 
(a>  A  asOaasI  basKb  iaasraaaa  prairaai  for  an  AmortcaM  financed  jointly  by  the  Fadarai  GevemsMnt, 

IndividusU,  aad  emptoyars  (ooatiRf  between  $S3 ,000,000,000  ami  177,000,000,000  par  year) 

Oi)  FadaraMy  llasnssd  insuisnca  for  Um  poor  and  a  catskrapMc  insurance  progran  for  all  odior  faarilios 

(acatiacbatwasB  14,300 ,000,000  and  IS  ,300 ,000 ,000  par  yaar). 

d)  Isaaawtsieradlta  to  MMdaala  far  their  paymenti  tor  private  baaiaiiBtarMico(co(tiagap 

Stt ^00,000,000  per  year) - . 

(d)  Nona  ot  tba  above.. 


Kaot 


Susaax 


55.4 

210 
15.6 

61.0 
25.1 
13.9 

513 
319 
117 

511 
210 
14.9 

74.3 

19l2 

6lS 

11 

713 

111 

16 

713 

22.3 

7.4 

66w9 

23.6 
16 

613 
22.3 
11.4 

612 

23.1 

17 

612 

24.1 

18 

55.0 
28.5 
16.  S 

S3. 2 
212 
116 

512 
26.2 
116 

49.5 
34.7 
15.8 

4LS 
42.5 
16.0 

40.9 
42.0 
17.1 

418 
43.2 
119 

45.1 
4L4 
13.5 

51.5 
35.9 
12.6 

412 
37.3 
14.5 

52.8 
35.2 
12.0 

SIS 
37.2 
12.3 

36.1 

54.3 

16 

37.3 

52.9 

18 

37.0 

516 

14 

32.8 

58.7 

15 

12.9 
712 
19 

14.2 
77.0 
18 

116 
719 
15 

111 
810 
18 

6L1 

a9 

15.0 

618 
118 
13.4 

617 
24.4 
110 

6L8 

ao 

112 

317 
412 
15.0 

43.2 
418 
110 

312 
45.8 
110 

312 
416 

2.3 

514 
31.4 
12.2 

SIC 
29.  S 
12.5 

SIO 
211 
U.9 

47.9 
416 
11.6 

14.3 
13 
14 

85.1 
19 

10 

84.3 
13 
14 

85.7 
11 
12 

23.8 

27.0 

24.4 

22.7 

114 

115 

213 

17.8 

211 
217 

24.1 
314 

212 
27.2 

217 
218 

516 
25.2 
112 

GIO 

25.8 

12 


61.8 
27.3 
10.9 

44.0 
310 
110 

44.7 
411 
15.2 

49.6 
37.3 
HI 


32.3 

57.8 

19 

14 

819 
18 

S7.4 
27.2 
113 


31.3 
512 
15.5 


47.7 
410 
12.3 

84.8 

11 
11 


119 

17.1 

32.5 
315 
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Dolaware       Wllminftaa      New  Caaito 


wtaiia  ttreflftbaoinc  the  Soatb 


14.  What  courM  do  you  (svor  In  Vietnam? 

(a)  Tba  Prasideaf «  policy  of  withdrawii«  U.S.  troops  by 

assume  rosponsibiBty  far  their  own  security 

'  f"5S?J!^!"  •'»f!f»«.."!?t?  ♦*  withdrawal,  regardless  of  events  in  tbiVnteri'm 

immo«ato  wiftdrawal  of  all  MS.  troops ....:. 

1  lisaiedlata  military  afforU  to  seeit  a  miBtaiy  victory Vi""'.'.' 


No  roBOoaa.. 

as  da  MS  fi 

(a)  Courta-.More  Judges,  proeacators,  and  coartroom  fadtlties  afaosM  be  made  avalablo  to  apoad  up  eeoit 


I  fssl^tbe  grsstsst  effort  sfaosM  bo  made  to  combat  crime?' 


i 


procedures 

?  if!5~^!5f«!L****5!*",'i'.'*  •"***"  *"  P™*"*'  ^'"*  sw«re'peMiti"M  foreoirt^"«fcidafa.\\".'.".' 

)  Pottee-f>o{ica  forces  should  be  upgraded,  with  higher  pay  and  other  benefits- 

1)  W«w-Tht  prises  system  should  bo  axpsndecTin  order  to  attempt  to  rehablMato  lamatos  to  pievont 
niturecrimas 

^  ..  ""rtod  to  disciplining  offenders  By  fines.  Imprisonment,  or  death 

(0  No  opinion 


29.3 

318 
16 


3L« 

42.0 
14 


no 

318 

13 


11  HOW  WOULD  YOU  RATE  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  FOUOWING  PROBLEMS  FACING  OUR  COUNTRY  TODAY? 


Grastost 


2d 


3d 


4th 


5th 


Tlh 


8(h 


9lh 


Ifllfe 


DELAWARE 

Southeast  Asia 

Crime 

Inflation 

Drug  use 

Pollution 

Militancy 

Population 

Welfare  cosU 

Unemployment. 

Ricial  discord „„ 

Defense  spending 

Transportatiofl.. 

NEW  CASTLE  COUNTY 

Southeast  Asia 

Crime ... 

Inflation ..... 

Drug  use 

Pollution 

MiliUncy 

Population 

Unemployment 

Welfare  costs , 

Reels!  diiicord 

Oeianse  spending 

Transportation 

KENT  COUNTY 

Southeast  Asia , 

Crime 

Inflation 

Drug  use ...._. 

Pollution 

Militancy 

Welfare  cosb... 

Population 

Unemployment 

Racial  discord 

Defense  spendli« . 

Transportation 

SUSSEX  COUNTY 

Crime 

Southeast  Aals 

Drug  use 

Inflation 

Pollution 

Militanqr...: 

Populatioo , 

Welfare  costs 

Unemploymeot 

Raciel  discord , 

Defense  spendbig.: , 

Transportation 

CITY  OF  WILMINGTON 

Crime. 

Southeast  Aaia 

Drug  use 

Inflation 

Pollution . 

Militanw 

Population 

Unemployment. 

Welfare  coats . 

Racial  diaoord 

Defenae  spending... 

Transportation 


210 

116 

116 

110 

10 

13 

10 

IS 

13 

14 

2.1 

.7 


211 

17.6 

117 

11.8 

13 

10 

11 

IS 

10 

2.2 

2.2 

.7 


22.4 

113 

14.6 

14.0 

18 

7.8 

12 

4.6 

4.2 

2.4 

2.1 

.5 


212 

111 

17.1 

14.1 

7.9 

7.9 

11 

4.5 

2.4 

L9 

1.5 

.6 


210 

24.2 

14.9 

12.2 

7.6 

12 

4.9 

4.0 

17 

14 

2.2 

.9 


10.0 
112 
117 
112 
114 
18 
4.9 
19 
17 
4.7 
14 
1.5 


114 

17.6 

11.2 

117 

118 

16 

4.9 

19 

13 

4.6 

18 

L4 


18 
19.3 
11 
112 
12 
7.0 
12 
14 
12 
4.5 
4.0 
1.0 


211 
15 

116 
17 

114 
11 
4.4 
7.8 
IS 
4.0 
16 
1.4 


112 
18 

17.6 
113 
10 
10 
4.7 
16 
11 
18 
14 
1.9 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresidMit,  does 
that  conclude  the  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 


11 

14.7 
12.0 
12.9 
117 
13 
4.3 
7.5 
12 
14 
4.5 
2.2 


10 
112 
Its 
12.8 
11.2 
12 
4.5 
14 
7.0 
11 
4.8 
2.4 


IS 

14.4 

112 

14.3 

19 

18 

110 

11 

17 

18 

4.3 

1.5 


14.7 
13 
117 
12.0 
11 
7.2 
4.3 
13 
10 
18 
4.2 
1.2 


110 

11 

11.8 

12.5 

118 

12 

4.0 

16 

7.6 

7.4 

16 

2.8 


19 

11.6 
12.2 
119 
115 
16 
4.6 
7.9 
7.9 
7.S 
13 
12 


7.0 

11.9 

12.3 

11.2 

117 

14 

4.8 

11 

7.6 

7.1 

15 

14 


7.2 

12.1 

12.4 

12.0 

11.0 

16 

12 

4.2 

7.5 

14 

4.8 

2.2 


11.7 
7.3 
118 
12.5 
16 
7.6 
4.0 
16 
18 
7.0 
10 
2.2 


18 
15 
11 
11.9 
118 
19 
4.3 
10 
7.9 
19 
12 
18 


15 
11 
11.2 
11 
12 
17 
4.7 
10 
13 
11 
16 
4.4 


12 
IS 
11.5 
12 
13 
17 
4.8 
13 
19 
15 
13 
4.9 


7.0 
18 

11.3 
18 
16 
18 

112 
14 

110 
16 
15 
2.8 


7.4 
7.5 
14 
11.2 
4.4 
19 
4.5 
15 
15 
7.2 
7.4 
2.5 


10 
7.1 
12 

lis 

18 
14 
18 
13 
14 
7.7 
7.1 
4.8 


12 
7.0 
17 
7.3 
16 
16 
11 
17 
111 
13 
7.1 
16 


12 
7.5 
16 
7.5 
10 
13 
13 
111 
19 
14 
7.2 
10 


17 
7.3 

117 
7.5 
14 
15 
15 
10 

114 
19 
16 
13 


19 
17 
18 
9.7 
7.5 
7.6 
14 
111 
18 
10 
7.8 
17 


11 
16 
7.0 
18 

7.6 
15 
4.1 
116 
17 
13 
15 
13 


19 
12 
12 
19 
7.8 
7.1 
14 
17 
118 
16 
15 
12 


19 
17 
14 

7.2 
7.8 
7.1 
14 
118 
17 
17 
12 
16 


10 
14 
7.S 
16 
7.9 
17 
19 
19 
11.5 
117 
11 
10 


14 
14 
10 
7.2 
12 
7.7 
15 
19 
11.4 
17 
10 
17 


4.3 
16 

18 
7.7 
19 
7.5 
12 
17 
15 
18 
10 
18 


13 
4.1 
15 
15 

7.5 

7.1 

14 

14 

11.0 

111 

112 

7.2 


10 
4w6 

12 
19 

7.6 

7.0 

IS 

11.1 

17 

113 

113 

7.7 


14 
17 
7.2 
IS 
18 
14 
11 
13 
11.7 
11.3 
15 
10 


2.6 
11 
4.2 
17 
7.9 
7.6 
14 
10 

1L3 
11 

118 
12 


14 
11 
10 
7.1 
7.5 
15 
15 
16 
19 
13 
19 
7.1 


11 
2.9 
4.7 
4.8 

19 

7.6 

7.6 

11 

112 

116 

11.0 

11 


10 
13 
4.6 

10 

17 

7.6 

7.6 

114 

15 

118 

11.2 

15 


10 
2.S 
10 
4.6 
7.7 
14 
14 
19 
12 
112 
11.4 
13 


1.6 
12 
16 
4.3 
7.2 
19 
7.5 
7.8 
11.2 

as 

11.0 

10 


2.9 

13 
4.8 
19 

7.3 
7.5 
7,0 
16 
14 
11 
112 
16 


10 
2.2 

l\ 
13 
15 

19 
17 
16 

111 
11.7 
11.1 


11 
1.7 
12 
18 

7.5 

17 

7.1 

115 

15 

117 

12.6 

115 


L5 

16 

10 

2.7 

18 

11 

11.2 

7.2 

12 

12 

11.3 

118 


L7 
10 
12 
14 
16 
10 
16 
12 
7.2 
15 
12.2 
11.1 


^S 

57.6 

S16 

61.0 

!•* 

14 

17 

12 

211 

a.6 

218 

17.1 

10 

7.9 

7.2 

118 

12 

15 

tl 

tt 

612 

67.0 

67.9 

61S 

613 

616 

617 

715 

54.0 

517 

SIS 

SL5 

S.S 

38.6 

13 


llth 


13 
.9 

1.8 

2.8 

4.3 

111 

112 

7.6 

10 

11 

12.4 

117 


4.9 

4.3 

2.4 

LO 

19 

1.8 

4.1 

11 

10 

4.2 

IS 

116 

IS 

as 

17 

11 

15 

13 

lis 

11 

11.6 

12.3 

11.2 

116 

4.2 

.4 

1.9 

2.2 

18 

17 

19 

118 

15 

17 

14.4 

112 


.4 
4.S 
2.2 

L5 

4.7 

7.9 

113 

11 

16 

118 

1L4 

113 


.9 

4.5 

2.6 

L5 

17 

114 

12.1 

18 

7.2 

7.8 

12.0 

116 


614 
19 

15.4 
114 
19 


57.8 
715 
51.7 

24.5 

37.9 
4.8 


Laast 


12 
.2 
.8 

2.0 

2.5 

12.5 

219 

11 

18 

12 

7.7 

211 


10 

.2 

.8 

2.3 

2.2 

110 

21.0 

18 

15 

12 

12 

218 


4.0 
.2 
.S 
1.3 
12 
12 
4.0 

210 
10 
13 
7.7 

312 


.2 
4.7 
1.0 
.7 
10 
7.2 

17.5 
19 
4.7 
11 
19 

32.7 


.2 

17 

U9 

.7 

2.8 

218 
15 
12 
4.3 
15 

217 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate S.  659,  which  the  clerk  will  read  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 


title,  as  follows:  Calendar  No.  342.  S.  659, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  and  related  acts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  by  the 
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Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 

«tter  the  enacting  clause  and  Inaert: 
That  tbls  Act.  with  the  foUowlng  table 

of  contents,  mmj  be  cited  as  the  "Education 

Amendments  of  1871". 

TABLB  or  ooMmm 

Sec.  a.  Oeneral  provisions. 

TITLE  I — HiaHXR  EDUCATION 

Pabt  a — CoMMTTinTT  Sxsvici  AMD  CoitTiira- 
iMO  Education  Pmoomaub 

Sec.  101.  Extension  of  authorlxation  of  ap- 
propriations. 

Sec.  loa.  Spedid  programs  and  projects  re- 
lating to  national  and  regional 
problems. 

Sec.  103.  Metrop<dltan  area  programs. 

See.  104.  Evaluation  of  acUTlUes. 

Pabt  B — Coli.eck  LisaAST  Pkogbams 

Sec.  111.  Authorization   of   appropriations. 

Sec.  lia.  Waiver  of  maintenance  of  effort 
requirement. 

Sec.  113.  Increase  in  maylm\im  amount  of 
supplemental  grants. 

Sec.  114.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
for  coUege  and  research  library 
resouroea. 

Sec.  lis.  Eraluatloa  and  repott. 

Past    C — Devxlopimo    iNsmrrnoNs :    Eicza- 

(SMCT      ASSIRAKCB     TO      iKnU'UTlOMa     Of 

HioHSB  Education 
Sec.  121.  Extension  of  authorlattlon  for  title 

Sec.  123.  Revision  of  title  m  (strengithenlng 
developing  institutions) . 

Sec.  123.  Emergency  assistance  for  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

Past  D — Student  Assistancx 

Sec.  131.  Revision  of  Part  A  of  tiUe  IV  (e^- 
cational  opportunity  grants)/ 

Sec.  132A.  Insured  student  loans — extenMon 
of  authorization. 

Sec.  132B.  Increase  In  loan  limitation  in  ex- 
ceptional cases. 

Sec.  132C.  EUglbUlty  of  InsUtutions. 

Sec.  133.  Student  loan  marketing  associa- 
tion. 

Sec  134.  Extension  of  the  Emergency  In- 
sured Student  Loan  Act  of  1969. 

Sec.  135.  College  work  study  program— ex- 
tension and  selection  of  students 
for  employment. 

Sec.  136.  Cooperative  education. 

Sec.  137.  Direct  loans  to  students  in  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

Sec.  138.  Eligibility  for  student  assistance. 

Sec.  139.  Affidavit  of  educational  purpoee  re- 
quired. 

Sec.  140.  Poataeoondary  education  study. 

Pact  E — ^Edttcation  PaorxssioNs 

DXVKLOPBUNT 

Sec.  141.  Extension  of  authcolsatlon  of  ap- 
propriations. 

Sec.  142.  Functions  of,  and  compensation 
for.  the  Director  of  the  Teacher 
Corpa. 

Sec.  148.  Retraining  of  teachers  and  em- 
ployment of  tutors  and  Instruc- 
tional assistants. 

Sec.  144.  Provision  for  administrative  ex- 
penses for  operation  of  State 
plan. 

Sec.  145.  Elimination  of  celling  on  expend- 
itures for  teaching  aides. 

Sec.  146.  Training  for  teachers  and  aides  in 
private  schools. 

Sec.  147.  Improving  training  programs  for 
the  education  of  teachers  and 
related  educational  personnel. 

Sec.  148.  Support  of  tutors  and  InatracUocal 


Pact  P — iMmiMUuiionu.  Svnrtam 
Sec.  ISl.  Xxtansloa  at  auttiorlaatlon  ot  sp- 
proprltlops. 

Past  O — ^"""^'^  PACiuraB 
Sec.  161.  Transfer  of  the  provisions  of  the 

Bli^ier  Bdnoatlon  PaciUtlea  Act 

ot  19«. 
sac  182.  Encnatoo  oC  anttorrlnatlonB  ot  ap- 

pwH)rU<aops  for  ttia  Higher  Sdu- 

oatfan  PaoUMtfli  Act  ot  1988. 
Sec  188.  State    hlcher    eduoatton    comtnla- 

alons. 

Past  H — ^Kxtwobks  »oa  SLxowuaxa 


TTTLB  V— MISCBLLANK>US 


Sec.  171.  Eztaoalon  of  autbortaatlaii  cf  ai>> 

profirlatlODa. 
Sec.  172.  iDoluslop  of  law  and  graduate  pro- 

fwilmsl  sohooto. 

Pakt  I — Obaouatk  PsooaAsts  and  OoaacuNirr 
OouAii  PaooBAaia 

Sac.  181.  ^itenslon  of  tttte  IX  and  X  of  tlie 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

See.  182.  Naw  tlUe  IX  of  the  Higher  Bduoa- 
UoQ  Act  cf  1966  (graduate  pro- 
grams). 

Sac.  183.  Ita^rovemeiit  of  community  al- 
leges. 

Sec.  184.  Extension  of  ttUea  IV  and  VI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1968  and  of  the  International 
Xduoatlon  Act  of  1966. 

Past  J — Law  School  Cunical  Expssikncx 

PsoasAJCs 
Sac.  191.  Amendments  to  title  XI  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1966. 

TITLE  n— VCXiATIONAL  BDiDiOArnON 

Sec.  201.  Spadal  programs  for  tftie  disadvan- 
taged. 

Sec.  202.  Bxireau  of  Occupational  and  Adult 
Education. 

Sec.  203.  Clarlflcatian  of  deOnltion  of  voca- 
tional education  with  respect  to 
Industrial  arts  program;  Inclu- 
sion of  volunrteer  firemen. 

Sec.  204.  Exemplary  programs  and  projects. 

Sec.  205.  Residential  vooattonal  schools. 

Sec  206.  Consumer  and  homemaklng  educa- 
tton. 

Sec.  207.  Ooa{>eratlve  vocational  eduoeitlcn. 

Sec  208.  Work-study  programe. 

Sec  200.  Curriculum  developokent. 


Sec  149.  Programs  for  teaohera  of  migrant 
dilhlktii. 


TTTLE  in — ESTABLIBHIXENT  OP  A  NA- 
TIONAL FOUNDATION  FOR  POerTSBOON- 
DARY  EDUCATION  AND  A  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE  OP  EDUCATION 

Sec.  301.  Amendment  to  the  Oeneral  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act. 

TITLE  IV— INDIAN  EDUCATION 
Past  A — Rbvision  or  Impactxd  Assas  Pbogbam 

AS  rr  Rklatbs  to  Indian  Chilobxn 
Sec.  401.  Amendments  to  Public  Law  874, 

Eighty-first  Oongreas. 
Past  B — Spbciai.  PaooKAics  and  Psojbcts  To 
Impbovx  Educationai.  Oppobtunitub  fob 
Indian  Cbilabxn 
Sec.  421.  Amendment    to    title    VH    of    the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966. 

Pabt  C — Spccial  PaocaAics  Rbjuino  to 
Adult  Education  fob  Amoucan  Indians 

Sec.  441.  Amendmenta  to  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Pabt  D — Bubkau  or  Indian  Education 

Sec.  461.  Bureau  of  Indian  Edvusatlon. 
Sec.  462.  National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
dian Education. 

Pabt  ■ — MmcxLJUuraous  Pbovisionb 
Sec  481.  Amendment  to  title  V  of  Higher 

Education  Act  of  1965. 
Sec.  482.  Amendmant    to    the    Bementary 

and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 

1968. 


Sec.  501.  AdmlnlstraUon  of  programs  and 
projecta. 

Sec.  502.  Extension  of  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations of  title  HI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1968. 

Sec  608.  Study  and  laport  on  rules  and 
regulatlona. 

Sec.  604.  athnlfl  Heritage  Studlea  Centeca. 

Sec  606.  Oonwimsre'  adueatlon. 

Sec.  806.  Land-grant  status  for  the  OoUege 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
Unlvetalty  of  Ouam. 

Sec  607.  AmandnMnta  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  With  respect  to  migratory 
children  of  migratory  agrleul- 
tural  workers. 

Sec  608.  Technical  amendment  with  respect 
to  neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren. 

Sec.  508.  Number  of  membem  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  School 
Finance. 

OKNIXAL  PBOVISIONS 

Sic.  2.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  mefuis  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Ooaunlssloner"  means  the 
Oommlsslonflr  of  Education; 

unless  the  context  requires  another  meaning. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  redeslg- 
natlon  of  a  section,  subsection,  or  other 
designation  by  any  amendment  In  this  Act 
shall  include  the  redeslgnatlon  at  any  refer- 
ence to  such  section,  subsection,  or  other 
designation  In  any  Act  or  regulation,  how- 
ever styled. 

(c)(1)  Unless  otherwise  specified.  In  any 
caas  where  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
is  to  become  effective  after  a  date  set  herein, 
it  shall  be  effective  with  the  beginning  of  the 
day  which  inunedlstely  follows  the  date 
after  which  such  amendment  is  effective. 

(2)  In  any  case  where  the  effective  date 
for  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act  is  ex- 
pressly stated  to  be  effective  after  June  SO, 
1971,  such  amendment  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  enacted  on  July  1, 1971. 

TITLE   I — HIOHER   EDUCATION 

Pabt  A — Oomacunitt  Ssbvick  and  Contintjino 

Education  Pboosams 

bxtknsion  of  autbobization  of 

affbofbiation8 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  1b  amended  by  striking 
out  aU  that  follows  "authorized  t»  be  appro- 
priated" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "660,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1976.". 

(b)  The  amendin«nt  made  by  subaection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1971. 

SFBCIAL    PBOOBAMS   AND    PBOJXCTS    RXLATINO   TO 
NATIONAL  AND  RKGIONAL  PROBLKMS 

Stc.  102.  (a)  (1)  Sections  106,  107,  106,  109, 
110,  and  111  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966,  and  all  references  thereto,  are  redesig- 
nated as  sections  107,  108,  109,  110,  111,  and 
112,  respectively.  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  106  the  foUow- 
lng new  section: 

"SFBCIAL  PBOOBAMS  AND  PBOJXCTS  BKLATINO  TO 
NATIONAL  AND  BBCIONAL  PBOBLXMS 

"Sbc  106.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  reserve  from  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  101  for  any  fiscal 
year  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated  for  that 
fiscal  year  for  grants  punuant  ta  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"(b)(1)  nom  the  sums  reserved  under 
subsection  (a) ,  the  Commissioner  is  authcv- 
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ized  to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with. 
Institutions  of  higher  education  (and  combi- 
nations thereof)  to  assist  them  in  carrying 
out  special  programs  and  projects,  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  which 
are  designed  to  seek  solutions  to  national  and 
regional  problems  relating  to  urbanization, 
technological  and  social  changes,  and  envi- 
ronmental pollution. 

"(2)  No  grant  or  contract  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  or  project  for  which  application 
is  made.". 

(2)  Section  103(a)  of  such  tltte  I  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  that  part  of  the  language 
which  precedes  ",  the  Commissioner"  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Prom  the  sums 
expropriated  pursuant  to  section  101  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  are  not  reserved  under  sec- 
tion 106(a)''. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  such  subsection  shall  be  effective  after 
June  30, 1972,  and  then — 

(1)  only  with  respect  to  appropriations  for 
title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1972; 
and 

(2)  only  to  the  extent  that  the  allotment 
to  any  State  under  section  103(a)  of  such 
title  Is  not  less  for  any  fiscal  year  than  the 
allotment  to  that  State  under  such  section 
103(a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972. 

MBTBOPOLITAN  ABBA  PBOGBAKS 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  Sections  110.  ill,  and  112  (as 
so  designated  by  section  102)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966,  and  all  references 
thereto,  are  redesignated  as  sections  ill,  112, 
and  113,  respectively.  Title  I  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  109  the 
foUowlng  new  section: 

"MXTBOPOLITAN  ABBA  PROCBAMB 

"Sbc.  110.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  (and  combinations  thereof)  which 
are  located  within,  or  adjacent  to.  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  to  assist  such 
institutions  in  planning,  developing,  and  car- 
rying out,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  comprehensive  programs  specifi- 
cally designed  to  apply  the  resources  of  high- 
er education  to  the  problems  of  the  urban 
communities  within  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas. 

"(b)  For  the  piuposes  of  making  grants 
under  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1976.". 

(b)  Section  1201  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"  (1)  The  term  'Standard  Metn^oUtan  Sta- 
tistical Area'  means  the  area  in  and  around  a 
city  of  fifty  thousand  Inhabitants  or  more  as 
defined  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subaection 
(a)  shaU  be  effective  after  June  30,  1972. 

EVALUATION    OF    ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  During  the  period  beginning 
with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  July  1,  1974,  the  Commissioner  shaU 
conduct  a  review  of  the  programs  and  proj- 
ects carried  out  with  assistance  under  title  I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  prior  to 
July  1,  1973.  Such  review  shall  include  an 
evaluation  of  specific  programs  and  projects 
with  a  view  toward  ascertaining  which  of 
them  show,  or  have  shown  (1)  the  greatest 
promise  In  achieving  the  purposes  of  such 
title,  and  (2)  the  greatest  retiim  for  the  re- 
sources devoted  to  them.  Such  review  shaU 
be  carried  out  by  direct  evaluations  by  the 
Commissioner,  by  the  use  of  other  agencies, 
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Institutions,  and  groups,  and  l>y  the  use  of 
Independent  appraisal  tmlts. 

(b)  Not  later  than  March  31.  1973,  and 
March  81,  1975,  the  Commissioner  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUo 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  on  the  review  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  subsection  (a) .  Such  re- 
port ShaU  include  (1)  an  evaluation  of  the 
program  authorized  by  title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1986  and  of  spedfio  pro- 
grams and  projects  assisted  through  pay- 
ments under  such  title,  (2)  a  description  and 
an  analysis  of  programs  and  projects  which 
are  determined  to  be  most  successful,  and 
(3)  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
means  by  which  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams and  projects  can  be  exi>anded  and 
repUcated. 

(c)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401(c)  of  the  Oeneral  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  for  the  purposes  of  section  402  of 
such  Act  shall  be  avi^able  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

Pabt  B — Collxge  Libbabt  Pboobams 
authobization  of  appbopbiations 

Skc.  111.  (a)  Sections  201  and  221  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  June  30.  1972". 

(b)  (1)  -ntle  n  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Pabt 
A — College  Libbabt  Resoubces"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  all  of  section  201  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng : 

"college  librabt  pbogbams;  tbaining; 
bxseabch 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  financial  assistance — 

"(1)  to  assist  and  encourage  Institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  acquisition  of  U- 
brary  resoiirces,  including  law  Ubrary  re- 
sources, in  accordance  with  part  A;  and 

"(2)  to  assist  with  and  encourage  research 
and  training  persons  In  llbrarlanshlp.  In- 
cluding law  llbrarlanshlp,  in  accordance  with 
part  B. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
parts  A  and  B,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $130,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1975.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursiiant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year, 
70  per  centxxm  sh.all  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  pert  A  and  30  per  centxim  shaU  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  part  B,  except  that 
the  amount  available  for  the  purposes  of 
part  B  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  not  be  less  than 
the  amount  appropriated  for  such  piirposes 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 

"(c)   For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'library  resources'  means 
books,  periodicals,  documents,  magnetic 
tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual 
materials,  and  other  related  library  materials, 
including  necessary  binding;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'librarianship'  means  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  library  and 
information  sciences,  including  the  acquisi- 
tion, organization,  storage,  retrieval  and  dis- 
semination of  Information,  and  reference  and 
research  use  of  library  and  Information  re- 
sources. 

"Pabt  A — College  Libbabt  Rxsoubcbs" 
(2)  (A)  Section  202  of  such  title  U  is 
smended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the 
first  sentence  which  precedes  "InstltutionB  of 
higher  education"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "Prom  the  amount 
avaUable  for  grants  under  this  part  pursuant 
to  section  201  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missloner  shaU  make  basic  grants  tox  the 


purposes  set  forth  in  section  201(a)  (1)  to". 

(B)  Section  203  of  such  tlUe  II  is  amended 
by  striking  out  that  part  of  the  first  sen- 
tence which  precedes  "supplemental  grants" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"PYom  that  part  of  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  secticm  201  for  the  purpoees  of 
this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  which  remains 
after  making  basic  grants  pursuant  to  section 
202,  and  which  Is  not  reserved  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  204,  the  Commissioner  shall 
make",  and  by  striking  out  "section  201" 
where  it  appears  after  "set  forth  in"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  201  (a)  ( 1) ". 

(C)  (1)  Section  204(a)  (l)  of  such  title  n 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  201  for  the  purposes  of  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  reserve  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.". 

(U)  Section  204(a)  (2)  of  such  title  n  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the  first 
sentence  wlUch  precedes  "may  be  used  to 
make"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sums 
reserved  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)". 

(Ul)  Section  204(a)  of  such  title  II  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  (A)  Part  B  of  such  title  n  is  amended 
by  striking  out  sections  221  and  222  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"tbaining  and  kbseabch  pbogbams 

"Sbc  221.  From  the  amount  avaUable  for 
grants  under  this  part  pursuant  to  section 
201  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner 
shall  carry  out  a  program  of  making  grants 
In  accordance  with  sections  222  and  223.  Of 
such  amount,  66%  per  centum  shall  be  avaU- 
able for  the  puri>oses  of  section  222  and  33 '^ 
per  centum  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  223.". 

(B)  Such  part  B  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  section  225;  and  sections  223 
and  224  o7  such  part,  and  aU  references 
thereto  (except  those  references  thereto  In 
section  221  of  such  part,  as  amended  by  sub- 
paragraph (A) ) ,  are  redesignated  as  sections 
222  and  223,  respectively. 

(c)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  ShaU  be  effective  on  and  after 
July  1,  1971. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  ShaU  be  effective  after  Jime  80,  1972. 
and  only  with  respect  to  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

WAIVEB    OF    MAINTENAJICX   OF   KFTOBT 
BEQUIKZME34T 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Section  202  of  title  n  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by 
redesignating  clauses  (c)  and  (d),  and  aU 
references  thereto,  as  clauses  (2)  and  (3), 
respectively,  and  by  striking  out  clauses  (a) 
and  (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  appUcant  wlU  expend  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  basic  grant  U  sought, 
from  funds  other  than  funds  received  under 
this  part — 

"(A)  for  aU  library  purposes  (exclusive  of 
construction),  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
average  annual  amount  it  expended  for  such 
purposes  during  the  two  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  assistance  Is 
sought  under  this  part,  and 

"(B)  for  library  resources,  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  average  amount  it  expended  for 
such  resources  during  the  two  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  assistance 
is  sought  under  this  part, 
except  that,  if  the  Commissioner  determines, 
in  accordance  with  regiUations,  that  there 
are  special  and  unusiial  circumstances  «^ich 
prevent  the  applicant  fitxn  making  the  as- 
siuances  required  by  this  clause  (1),  he  may 
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waive  that  requirement  for  one  or  moi«  of 
■ucb  assurancea; ". 

(b)  (1)  The  aeoond  aentenoe  of  >ucb  aee- 
tlon  a03  le  amended  by  strUdng  out  "not 
exceed"  and  Ineertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
loUowlng:  ",  for  any  flecal  year,  be  equal 
to  the  amount  expended  by  the  applicant  for 
funds  other  than  fimda  received  under  thla 
Utoary  reaounea  during  that  year  tiom 
part,  except  that  no  bade  grant  ahaU  ex- 
ceed". 

(2)  Clauae  (1)  of  seotlon  aOS(a)  of  auch 
title  n  la  amended  by  atrlklng  out  that  part 
thereof  which  follows  "aeotlon  aoa~  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  a  aemloolon. 

<c)  The  amendmenta  made  by  this  aectlon 
ahall  be  effective  after,  and  only  with  req>ect 
to  approprlatlona  for  flacal  years  beginning 
after,  June  30, 1971. 

INCKXASS   IN    MAZimTlC    AKOTTNT   OV 

anrpixicxNTAL  cbamtb 

Sxc.  113.  (a)  Seotlon  303(a)  oT  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1986  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "♦10"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "»15." 

(b)  Such  aectlon  a08(a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "flS"  and  Inaeitlng  In  lieu  there- 
of "»aO". 

(c)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  ahaU  be  effective  after,  and  only 
with  respect  to  appropriations  for  flacal  yeara 
beginning  after,  June  30, 1973. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shaU  be  effective  after,  and  only  with  re- 
spect to  approprlatlona  for  flacal  yeara  be- 
^nnlng  after.  June  30. 1974. 

AtlTHOXIZATIOK    OW    APTBOPaiATIOira    VOB    OOL- 
LaOX  AMS  BEBBABCH  UBBABT  BXaOTHClB 

8bc.  114.  (a)  Section  3S1  of  the  Higher 
Bducatlon  Act  oi  1966  la  amended  by  atrlk- 
lng out  "and  the  auooeedlng  flscal  year"  and 
Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "and  tie.OOO.OOO  for 
each  of  the  auooeedlng  flacal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1, 1974". 

(b)  Such  aectlon  331  la  further  amended 
by  atrlklng  out  "enabia  the  Oommlaaloner  to 
transfer  funda  to". 

(o)  The  ""*"^ '"—'*»  made  by  aubaectlona 
(a)  and  (b)  ahaU  be  effeoUve  after  June 
80,  1971. 

wftuaatoK  Am  bipoit 

Skj.  116.  (a)  Part  C  of  title  n  of  the 
Higher  Bducatlon  Act  of  1986  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  tha  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"XTALVATIOir  AMD  XZPOKT 

"Sko.  283.  Mb  later  than  March  81  of  each 
calendar  year,  the  Librarian  of  the  Congress 
ahaU  tranamlt  to  the  Oommlttees  on  Bduca- 
tlon and  Ijthor  and  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration of  the  House  of  Representatlvea.  and 
the  Committees  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare and  <m  Solas  at  the  Senate,  sad  to  the 
reapeotlve  Oommlttees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Congress,  a  report  svaluatlng  the  results 
and  efteetlveness  of  acquisition  and  catalog- 
ing work  done  under  this  part,  baaed  to  the 
mftTlmum  extent  practicable  on  objective 
measurementa.  Including  costs,  together  with 
recommendatlona  aa  to  proposed  leglalatlve 
action.". 

(b)  ITie  amendment  made  by  aubeectlon 
(a)  ahaU  be  effeetlTe  after  Jun«  30,  1871. 

P**T     O — DBVZLOPDro     IMSIIIUTIOKS;      EXXS- 

GxircT    AasaTAiTCx    to    Instttotiowb    or 
HlBTm  EoucATioir 

KXTKXSIOir  0»  AUTBOUZATION  FOX  TITUC  m 

Bsc.  lai.  (a)  Seotlon  301(b)(1)  of  the 
Higher  Bducatlon  Act  of  1986  la  amended  by 
Inserting  "eaoh"  after  "$91,000,000"  and  by 
InsOTtlng  after  "1971,"  the  foUowlng:  "and 
the  flacal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  aubeectlon 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1971. 
xatisiuk  of  ima  in  (arrxxwoTHxjimo 

DXVXX<OPIM0  UiaiUUl'lONS) 

Ssa  133.  (a)  Title  in  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1986  la  amended  to  read  aa 
fbUom: 


'-iix-LiB  m— aTBJBWOTHENINO  DBVBLOP- 
INO  IKBTntmONS 

"AUTHOKIZATXOM 

"Sac.  801.  (a)  Tht  Oommlaaloner  nh^n 
cany  out  a  pngnan  of  apeotal  asalstanoe  to 
strengthen  tbs  aoadamic  quality  of  develop- 
ing losttttttloos  which  have  the  desire  and 
potential  to  make  a  substantial  oontrlbuUon 
to  the  hlghsr  edooatlozi  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion but  whloh  am  struggling  for  siurlval 
and  are  Isolated  from  the  main  currents  of 
■"•rtwnlo  life  and  wblcb  enroU  a  significant 
proportka  of  studenu  who  have  been  edu- 
natrnnally  deprived  or  who  have  limited 
KngUtii  speaking  ahUlty. 

"(b)(1)  Far  the  purpoee  «r  carrying  out 
this  tlUe,  there  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated $100,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973.  and  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing flscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1976. 

"(2)  Of  the  sums  impropriated  pursuant 
to  thla  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year,  (A) 
34  per  centum  shaU  be  available  only  for 
carrying  out  the  provlalona  of  this  title  with 
respect  to  developing  insututlone  which  are 
Junior  or  community  ooUegee.  and  (B)  not 
leee  than  60  per  centum  ahaU  be  avaUable 
only  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thu 
Utle  with  respect  to  develt^ing  institutions 
«^lch  the  Oommiaaioner  determines  meet 
the  criterion  eet  forth  In  clause  (D)  (Ul)  of 
aectlon  303(a)(1).  v    /i     ;  u* 

"KUamUTT  FOB  SPXCIAL  ASSISTANCB 

"8«=-  303.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpoee  of  this 
title,  the  term  'developing  institution' 
means  an  institution  of  higher  education  in 
any  State  which — 

"(A)  is  legaUy  authoriaed  to  provide,  and 
provides  within  the  State,  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree, or  is  so  authorized  as  a  J\inlor  or  com- 
mimlty  ooUege; 

"(B)  is  accredited  by  a  nationaUy  recoK- 
nlzed  accrediting  agency  or  asaoclation  de- 
termined by  the  Commlsaloner  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quaUty  of  training  of- 
fered or  Is,  according  to  such  an  agency  or 
aseociation,  making  reasonable  progress  to- 
ward accredltoUon; 

,  "(C)  except  ae  is  provided  In  par«grw>h 
(3) ,  has  met  the  requirement  of  clauses  (A) 
and  (B)  during  the  five  academic  years  pre- 
cedUig  the  academic  year  for  which  it  aeeka 
assistance  under  this  tlUe;  fuid 

"(D)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Oommlaaloner  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the 
CouncU,  prescribe  by  regulation,  which  re- 
quirements ShaU  Uiclude  at  least  a  conald- 
eratlon  of  whether  the  Institution— 

"(1)  Is  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  its  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative staffs  and  of  its  student  servlcee 
(U)  is.  for  financial  or  other  reasons 
struggUng  for  survival  and  Is  Isolated  from 
the  main  currents  of  academic  life,  and 

"(lU)  enroUs  a  slgnifloant  proportion  of 
students  who  may  have  had  inadequate  sec- 
ondary school  preparation  or  who  come  from 
educationally,  culturaUy.  or  economlcaUy  de- 
prived backgrounds. 

'  (8)  The  Oommlaaloner  la  authorised  to 
waive  the  requirement  set  forth  In  clause 
(C)  of  paragraph  (1)  Ui  the  case  of  appU- 
catlona  for  grants  under  thla  title  by  liimor 
or  community  ooUegee.  or  such  Instttutlona 
i?!*!:^°°  °*"  ^***'  ^  Indian  reservation  If 
the  Oommlaaloner  de<termlnes  that  such  ac- 
tton  wui  Increase  the  avaUablUty  of  higher 
education  to  Indiana,  except  that  giantapur- 
suant  to  auch  applications  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  not  Involve  an  expenditure  of  funds  m 
.^?!?L.  wi°  ^  centum  of  the  amount  dee- 

"(b)  Any  In^ituftlcm  OMiring  apedal  aa- 
slstance  under  the  provlslona  of  this  title 
shall  submit  an  appUcatlon  for  ellglbUlty  to 
the  Commissioner  at  such  time,  in  such  form, 
and  containing  such  information,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  eval- 
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uats  tike  need  of  the  applicant  for  such  as- 
Blatance  and  to  determine  Its  ellglbiUty  to  be 
a  developing  institution  for  the  puipossa  of 
this  title.  The  Oommlaaloner  shall,  with  the 
advice  of  ths  OoxmcU,  approve  any  iq>pUoa- 
tlon  for  ellglbiUty  under  this  subseotlon. 
which  indlcaitea  that  the  i4>pUcanit  la  a  de- 
velt^lng  institution  meeting  the  require- 
menta  set  forth  in  subasetion  (a) .  Not  later 
than  thirty  daya  after  the  beg^mlng  of  any 
fiscal  year  ending  after  June  80,  1972,  the 
Commlaalon  ibaU,  on  the  baala  of  applica- 
Uona  aubmltted  pursuant  to  the  flnt  aen- 
tence  of  thla  aubsactlon,  establish  a  list  of 
developing  Utstltutlona  eligible  for  qMdal 
assistance  under  the  provlalona  of  thla  title. 
Such  llat  of  developing  instltutlona  ahall  be 
publlahed  In  ttie  Federal  Beglatar  as  aoon  aa 
poealble  after  ita  establlahmsnt  each  year. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  clauae  (A)  at 
paragraph  (1)  and  of  paragraph  (2)  of  aub- 
eectlon (a)  of  thla  aectlon  and  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  aectlon  801(b),  the  term  'Junior  or 
community  coUege'  meana  an  Institution  of 
higher  education— 

"(1)  which  does  not  provide  an  ediicatlonal 
program  for  which  It  awazda  a  badielor'a  de- 
gree (or  an  equivalent  degree) ; 

"(2)  which  admlta  as  regular  students  only 
persona  having  a  certlflcate  of  graduation 
ttom.  a  school  providing  aeoondary  education 
(or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  auch  a  cer- 
tificate); and 
"(8)  which  does— 

"(A)  provide  an  educational  program  of 
not  lesB  than  two  years  which  is  acceptable 
for  nui  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  or 

"(B)  offer  a  two-year  program  in  engineer- 
ing, maUiematics,  or  the  physical  or  blologl- 
oWeciences,  which  program  la  designed  to 
prepare  a  student  to  work  as  a  technician 
and  at  the  aemlprofeeeional  level  in  engineer- 
ing, scientific,  or  other  technological  fields, 
which  fields  require  the  imderatanding  and 
application  of  basic  engineering,  scientific  or 
mathematical  prlndplee  of  knowledge. 
"advisost  cotrwcu.  ow  oxvxLOPiNa 

IN  Birr  UTIONB 

"Sw:.  303.  (a)  There  la  hereby  estahUshed 
an  AdvlsOTy  CouncU  on  Developing  InsUtu- 
tlons  (In  this  title  referred  to  aa  the  'Ooun- 
^•)  consisting  of  nine  members  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  OounoU  shaU,  with  respect  to  the 
program  authorized  by  this  title,  carry  out 
the  duties  and  funcUons  specified  by  part  O 
of  the  Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act  and, 
to  particular.  It  ShaU  assist  the  OomnUa- 
sloner — 

"(1)  In  developing  the  criteria  for  defining 
developing  institutions  under  clauae  fD>  of 
section  302(a)(1);  ' 

"(2)  in  establishing  the  Ust  described  In 
section  802(b); 

"(»)  In  Identifying  developing  institutions 
through  which  the  purposes  of  this  title  may 
be  achieved;  and 

"(4)  in  establishing  the  priorities  and  crl- 

ir^*o^.?*."*^  ^  making  grants  under  sec- 
tion 304(a). 

"OTxs  OF  funds:  coopkrattvx  amunoxmxnts. 
national  txachino  fellowships,  and  fbo- 

FKSSOXS  ■MiBi>|-|pB 

"Sk.  304.  (a)  The  Oommlaaloner  la  author- 
ized to  make  grants  and  awards,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  developing  Institu- 
tions. Such  grants  and  awards  shaU  be  used 
solely  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsection 

♦.  L^  oL^***  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301  (b)  ahaU  be  avaUable  for— 

"(1)  granta  to  Uiatltutlona  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  planning, 
developing,  and  carrying  out  cooperatlvelir- 
rangementa  between  developUig  UiaUtutlona 
and  other  instltutlona  of  higher  educaUon. 
and  between  developing  InsUtutlons  and 
other  organisations,  agencies,  and  buslnesi 
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entities,  which  show  promise  as  effective 
measurea  for  strengthening  the  academic 
program  and  the  administrative  capacity  of 
developing  Instltutlona,  including  auch  proj- 
Jecta  and  activities  aa — 

"(A)  exchange  of  faculty  or  students,  In- 
cludlzig  arrangements  for  bringing  visiting 
scholars  to  developing  Institutions, 

"(B)  faculty  and  administration  Improve- 
ment programs,  utUlslng  training,  educa- 
tion (Including  feUowshlpa  leading  to  ad- 
vanced degreea),  intemahlpa,  reaeaicb  par- 
ticipation, and  other  means, 

"(C)  Introduction  of  new  curricula  and 
currlcular  materlala. 

"(D)  development  and  operation  of  co- 
operative education  programa  involving  al- 
ternate perioda  of  academic  study  and  bual- 
ness  or  pubUc  employment,  and 

"(E)  Joint  use  of  faciUtles  such  aa  libraries 
or  laboratorlee,  including  neceaaary  booka, 
materlala,  and  equipment; 

"(2)  National  Teaching  FeUowshlpa  to  be 
awaided  by  the  Commissioner  to  highly  qual- 
ified graduate  atudenta  and  Junior  faculty 
members  of  Instltutlona  of  higher  education 
for  teaching  at  developing  InatltutionB;  and 

"(3)  Profesaors  Emeritus  Grants  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Commissioner  to  profeasora 
retired  from  active  service  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  encourage  them  to  teach 
and  to  conduct  research  at  developing  instl- 
tutlona. 

"(c)(1)  An  appUcatlon  for  assistance  for 
the  purpoeea  described  In  subsection  (b)  (1) 
shall  be  approved  only  if  It — 

"(A)  seta  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  actlvltiea  described  In 
subsection  (b)  (1).  and  set  forth  such  policies 
and  procedurea  for  the  administration  of  the 
program  aa  wlU  Insure  the  proper  and  efD- 
cient  operation  of  the  program  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  thla  title; 

"(B)  aets  forth  suoh  poUcles  and  proce- 
dures as  wiU  insure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  imder  this  section  for  any  flscal 
year  wlU  be  so  used  as  to  suppement  and,  to 
the  extent  practical.  Increase  the  level  of 
funds  that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such 
Federal  funds  be  made  available  for  the  pxir- 
posea  of  the  actlvltiea  described  in  aubeectlon 
(b)  (1) ,  and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds: 

"(C)  sets  forth  poUcies  and  procedures  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
project  or  activity  in  accomplishing  its  pur- 
pose; 

"(D)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procediu'es  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  proper  disbursement  of  an  ac- 
counting for  funds  made  avaUable  under 
this  title  to  the  applicant;  and 

"(E)  provides  for  making  auch  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry 
out  hia  functions  under  this  title,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  affording  such  ac- 
cess thereto,  as  he  may  find  necessary  to  as- 
8MI9  the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reporta. 

The  Oommlaaloner  ahaU.  after  consultation 
with  the  CouncU,  establish  by  regulatilan  cri- 
teria aa  to  eUgible  expenditures  for  which 
fimda  from  grants  for  cooperative  arrange- 
ments under  clauae  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
may  be  used,  which  criteria  shall  be  so  de- 
signed as  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds 
for  purpoaes  not  neceaaary  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  purpoeea  for  whlcfa  the  grant  is 
made. 

"(3)  (A)  Appllcatlona  for  awarda  described 
In  clauses  (3)  and  (3)  of  aubaection  (b) 
may  be  approved  only  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Commiasloner  that  the  program  of  teaching 
and  reaearch  aet  forth  therein  la  reaaonable 
in  the  Ught  of  the  qualifications  of  the  ap- 
plicsint  and  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
institution  at  which  the  applicant  Intends  to 
teach. 

"(B)  No  appUcatlon  for  a  National  Teach- 
ing   FeUowahlp    or    a   Profeeaora   Emsiltua 


Orant  ahaU  be  approved  for  an  award  of 
axich  a  f eUowahlp  or  grant  for  a  period  ex- 
cedlng  two  academic  years,  except  that  the 
award  of  a  Prof  easors  Emarltua  Orant  may  be 
for  auch  period.  In  addition  to  auch  two- 
year  period  of  award,  as  the  Oommlaslonsr, 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Council,  may  deter- 
mine in  accordance  with  polldee  of  the  Com- 
missioner set  forth  in  regulations. 

"(C)  Each  person  awarded  a  National 
Teaching  FeUowshlp  or  a  Professors  finerl- 
tus  Grant  shaU  receive  a  stipend  for  each 
academic  year  of  teaching,  as  determined  by 
the  ComnUasloner  upon  the  advice  of  the 
CouncU,  plua,  an  additional  allowance  for 
each  such  year  for  each  dependent  of  such 
person. 

"ASSISTANCK   to   DSVKLOPINC   INBTTrUnONS 
TTNDXB  OTHEK  PBOCSAMS 

"Sbc.  306.  (a)  Each  institution  which  has 
oeen  placed  on  the  list  of  eligible  developing 
Institutions  under  section  302(b)  shaU  be 
eligible  for  priority  consideration  and  waivers 
in  acc(»dance  with  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to,  and  in  accordance 
with,  regulations  promiUgated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  in  the  case  of  any  ap- 
pUcatlon by  a  developing  institution  for  as- 
sistance under  any  program  si>eclfied  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized, if  such  i4>pUcation  is  otherwise  approv- 
able,  to  waive  any  reqiUrement  for  a  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or 
project,  or,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  other  law,  to  give,  or  require  to  be 
given,  priority  consideration  of  the  applica- 
tion in  relation  to  applications  from  institu- 
tions which  are  not  developing  institutions. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU 
apply  to  any  program  authorized  by  title  n, 
rV,  VI,  or  VU  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Coxomissioner  shaU  not  waive, 
under  subsection  (b),  the  non-Federal  share 
requirement  for  any  program  for  applica- 
tions which,  If  approved,  would  reqxiire  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  appropriations  for  that  program  for  any 
fiscal  year. 

"LIMITATION 

"Sec.  306.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301(b)  (1)  shaU  be  used 
for  a  school  or  department  of  divinity  or  for 
any  reUglous  worship  or  sectarian  activity.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after,  and  only  with 
respect  to  appropriations  made  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after,  June  30,  1972. 

SMEK6ENC7    ASSISTANCK    FOX    INSTITnTIONS    OF 
HIGHEB   EDUCATION 

Sec.  123.  (a)  (1)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(A)  the  Nation's  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation constitute  a  national  resource  which 
slgnlflcantly  contributes  to  the  security, 
general  welfare,  and  economy  of  the  United 
States; 

(B)  considerable  evidence  has  been  ad- 
vanced which  indicates  that  many  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  in  financial 
distress  reeiUtlng  from  many  causes,  includ- 
ing, among  others,  efforts  on  the  part  of  such 
Instltutlona  to  increase  enroUments,  to  Im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  education  and  training, 
and  to  enlarge  educational  opportunities: 
and 

(C)  various  proposals  have  been  presented 
to  the  Congress,  in  response  to  such  condi- 
tion of  financial  distress,  for  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  Nation's  Institutions  of 
higher  education  but,  except  for  that  neces- 
sary to  Justify  payments  provided  for  reim- 
bursement for  part  of  the  cost  of  instruction 
under  subpart  6  of  part  A  of  tltie  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1986  as  culded  by 
section  131(b)  of  thla  Act,  Insufficient  infor- 
mation is  avaUable  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
Congress  can  determine,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  the  nature  and  causes  of  such  fi- 
nancial   dlatresa   or    the   most   appropriate 


means  with  which  present  and  future  condi- 
tions of  financial  distress  may  be  dealt. 

(2)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  section  (A)  to 
provide  Institutions  of  higher  educaUon, 
which  are  determined  In  accordance  with 
this  section  to  be  in  serious  financial  dis- 
tress, Interim  emergency  assistance  to  en- 
able them  to  determine  the  nature  and 
causes  of  such  distress  and  the  meana  by 
which  such  distress  may  be  aUeviated,  and  to 
improve  their  oi^jablllties  for  dealing  with 
financial  (problems  using,  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate, assistance  authorized  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  and  aU  other 
sources  of  financial  assistance,  and  (B)  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  to  obtain  and 
make  avaUable  to  the  Congress  such  infor- 
mation as  may  be  neceaaary  to  enable  the 
Congress  to  assess  problems  relating  to  fi- 
nancing of  higher  education,  and  to  make 
decisions,  to  the  extent  that  such  problems 
exist,  with  respect  to  long-range  solutions 
to  such  problems. 

(b)  (1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  tlie  period  beginning  with  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  ending 
June  30,  1973.  $150,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
making  grants  tmder  this  subsection.  Sums 
so  appropriated  shaU  remain  avaUable  for 
obUgation  and  expenditures  untU  expended. 
(2)  (A)  The  Commissioner  la  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  are  In  serious  flnandal  distress, 
as  such  term  Is  defined  In  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

(B)  A  grant  under  this  subsection  may  be 
made  only  upon  appUcation  therefor  to  the 
Commissioner.  Such  a^pUcatlons  shall  be 
submitted  at  such  time,  In  stich  form,  and 
containing  such  information,  assiiranoee, 
poUcies,  and  procedures  as  the  Commlaaioner 
may  require  in  order  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  functiona  under  this  section.  The 
Commissioner  shaU  not  approve  any  auch 
application  unless  he  finds  that — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  public  Institution  of 
higher  education,  the  institution  haa  sub- 
mitted Its  appUcatlon  for  emergency  assist- 
ance tmder  this  subsection  to  the  appro- 
priate State  agency,  as  provided  by  the  law 
of  the  State  in  which  It  Is  located  and  In 
accordance  with  regiUations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  any  such  agency  exists  with  respect 
to  such  State,  and  auch  State  agency  has 
made  a  finding.  In  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Commissioner,  that  suoh 
Institution  Is  In  serious  financial  distress 
and  (I)  Is  in  need  of  fln*n4»ifti  miint^ric* 
under  this  section  to  continue  its  operation, 
or  (II)  wUl  have  to  discontinue  or  substan- 
tlaUy  ourtaU  its  academic  programs  to  the 
detriment  of  the  quaUty  of  education  avail- 
able to  Its  students: 

(U)  In  the  case  of  a  nonpubUc  Institution 
of  higher  education,  the  Institution  either 
has  oompUed  with  the  procedure  set  forth  in 
clause  (1)  for  public  Institutions,  or  has  sub- 
mitted an  appUcatlon  directly  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Commissioner  haa  deter- 
mined that  the  institution  meets  the  condi- 
tion set  forth  in  either  clauss  (i)  (I)  or 
(1)  (II) ,  and  has  submitted  a  copy  to  the  ^- 
proprlate  State  agency,  aa  determined  under 
the  law  of  the  State  In  which  it  la  located 
and  In  accordance  with  regulationa  of  the 
Commissioner,  for  commMit; 

(Ui)  such  institution  haa  developed, 
adopted,  and  submitted  a  plan  ^i^ilch  the 
Commiasloner  determines  provides  reason- 
able assurance  that,  if  the  institiitlan  reoelves 
the  grant  for  which  It  Is  applying,  such 
Institution  WlU  be  able,  during  and  after  the 
period  covered  by  such  grant,  to  ooatinoe 
the  educational  servlcee,  programs,  *n<j  ac- 
tivities with  respect  to  which  such  grant  Is 
sought; 

(Iv)  such  Institution  la  »«*irtT«g  «  major 
contribution  to  the  overaU  hlj^er  educa- 
tional ayatem  of  the  area  of  tbs  State  In 
which  it  la  located,  or  of  the  NUlaci;  and 
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(V)  sucb  Institution  hM  Included  In  such 
application  sucb  policies  and  procedures  far 
the  use  of  funds  received  under  the  grant  as 
will  Insure  that  such  funds  will  not  be  used 
for  a  school  or  department  of  divinity  or  for 
any  religious  worship  or  sectarian  activity, 
and  as  wUl  insixre  that  such  funds  will  be 
solely  \ued  for  the  purpoeea  for  which  the 
grant  la  made. 

(C)  An  appllceitlon  shall  be  approved 
under  this  subeeotlon  only  If  It  Includes  such 
Information,  terms,  and  conditions  aa  the 
Conmilsaloner  flnds  necessary  and  reasonable 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  thla  section,  and  as  he  determines 
will  be  In  the  11  nan  rial  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  i4>pUcant  agrees — 

(1)  to  dlscloae  such  finanr-titi  infoRnatlon 
aa  the  Commissioner  detnmlnea  to  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  sources  or  causes  of 
its  flnanrtal  distress  and  other  information 
relating  to  Its  use  of  Its  financial  resources; 

(11)  to  oonduot  a  comprehensive  cost 
analysis  study  of  Its  operation,  Indxidlng 
Income-cost  comparisons  and  cost  per  credit 
hour  of  Instruction  for  each  departxnent. 
In  accordance  with  uniform  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner;  and 

(lU)  to  consider,  and  either  implement 
or  give  adequate  reasons  In  writing  for  not 
doing  so,  any  financial  or  operational  reform 
recommended  by  the  Commissioner  for  the 
Improvement  of  its  financial  condition. 

(D)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
an  application  for  a  grant  under  this  section 
without  first  obtaining  the  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations of  a  panel  of  specialists  who 
are  not  regular,  full-time  en^iloyees  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  who  are  con^etent 
to  evaluate  the  applications  as  to  the  rela- 
tive degree  of  financial  distress  of  the  ^ply- 
ing Institutions. 

(c)(1)  In  order  to  give  the  States  and 
the  Nation  the  Information  needed  to  assess 
the  dimensions  of  and  extent  of  the  finan- 
cial crisis  confronting  the  Nation's  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  the  Commissioner 
shall  make,  or  arrange  for,  a  study  of  the 
financial  conditions  of  such  Institutions  to 
determine  the  need.  If  any,  the  desirability, 
and  the  form  that  additional  governmental 
and  private  assistance  should  take.  Such 
study  shall  Include  (A)  an  analysis  of  the 
various  proposals  presented  to  the  Congress 
that  provide  assistance  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  as  well  as  other  viable 
alternatives  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Commissioner,  merit  Inclusion  In  such  a 
study;  (B)  the  costs,  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, and  the  extent  to  which  each 
proposal  would  preserve  the  diversity  and 
Independence  of  such  Institutions;  and  (C) 
the  extent  to  which  each  would  advance  the 
national  goal  of  making  higher  education 
accessible  to  all  individuals  having  the  de- 
sire and  ability  to  continue  their  education. 

(2)  (A)  The  Commissioner  shall,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  after  he  has  had  an 
opportiuilty  to  review  the  suggested  national 
uniform  standards  referred  to  In  clause  (6) 
of  section  140(c),  but  not  later  than  July  1, 
1973,  prescribe  national  uniform  standards 
for  determining  average  per-student  costs  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for  providing 
poetsecondary  education  for  students  In  at- 
tendance at  such  Institutions. 

(B)  After  the  Commissioner  has  prescribed 
the  national  uniform  standard  required  by 
subparagraph  (A),  he  shall  require,  as  a 
condition  of  approval  of  any  application  of 
any  Institution  of  higher  education  for  any 
fxuids  under  a  grant  or  contract  authorized 
by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  ises,  that 
such  Institution  supply  coet-of-education 
data  determined  In  accordance  with  such 
national  uniform  standards. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  required  by  thL-i  subsection 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not  later 
than  December  31,  1973. 


(d)(1)  The  Commissioner  is  authorlaed 
to  make  grants  to — 

(A)  Institutions  of  higher  education  which 
are  receiving  emergency  assistance  under  sub- 
section (b)  for  the  pxirpose  of  enabling  them 
to  Improve  their  planning  and  management 
capabilities,  and 

(B)  other  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  assist  them  In  conducting  research  and 
demonstration  projects  having  national  sig- 
nificance for  Improving  the  planning  and 
management  capabilities  of  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

(2)  The  maximum  amount  of  a  grant  un- 
der this  subsection,  with  respect  to  an  in- 
stitution for  any  fiscal  year,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed— 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  full-time 
equivalent  number  of  persons  in  enrollment 
at  that  Institution  multiplied  by  $5;  or 

(B)  ei5.000; 
whichever  Is  greater. 

(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  ending  June  30, 
1974,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  As  used  In  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution  In 
any  State  which  (A)  admlU  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  secondary 
education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of 
such  a  certificate.  (B)  is  legally  authorized 
within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education,  (C) 
has  been  in  existence  for  at  least  five  years 
prior  to  the  date  upon  which  it  makes  appli- 
cation under  this  section,  (D)  provides  an 
educational  program  for  which  It  awards  a 
bau:helor's  degree  or  provides  not  less  than  a 
two-year  program  which  is  acceptable  for 
full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  (E)  Is  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  Institution,  and 
(F)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
eiccredltlng  agency  or  association  or,  tf  not 
so  accredited.  (1)  Is  an  institution  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Commissioner  has  deter- 
mined that  there  Is  satisfactory  assurance, 
considering  the  resources  available  to  the 
Institution,  the  period  of  time.  If  any,  during 
which  It  has  operated,  the  effort  It  Is  making 
to  meet  accreditation  standards,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  this  determination  Is  being 
made,  that  the  Institution  will  meet  the 
accreditation  standards  of  such  an  agency  or 
association  within  a  reasonable  time,  or  (11) 
Is  an  Institution  whose  credits  are  accepted, 
on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  Institu- 
tions which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on 
the  same  basis  as  If  transferred  from  an 
Institution  which  Is  accredited,  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  clause,  the  Commissioner 
shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  or  associations  which  he 
determines  to  be  reliable  autbortiy  as  to  the 
qiiallty  of  training  offered; 

(2)  the  term  "State"  Includes  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  and  the 
Virgin  Island;  and 

(3)  the  term  "school  or  department  of 
divinity"  means  an  institution  or  a  depart- 
ment or  a  branch  of  an  institution  the  pro- 
gram of  instruction  of  which  Is  designed  for 
the  education  of  students  (A)  to  prepare 
them  to  become  ministers  of  religion  or  to 
enter  upon  some  other  religious  vocation  (or 
to  provide  continuing  training  for  any  such 
vocation),  or  (B)  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
theological  subjects. 

Past  B — Studxmt  Assxstamcs 
EEYisioir  or  rua  a  or  rnxx  iv  (kducatiokai. 

OPPOaTtJNITT    GRANTS) 

Sec.  131.  (a)(1)(A)  The  first  sentence  of 
section  401(b)  Of  the  EOgher  Education  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  that  part 
which  precedes  "to  enable  the  Commissioner" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:    "There   are 


hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $170,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1976,". 

(B)  Section  406  of  siich  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  June  30, 1976". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1971. 

(b)  (1)  Part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Past  A — Oeants  to  Stitdknts  in  Attsmoancb 

AT  iNSTrrunoNS  or  Hiohxb  Educatiox 

"sttatucknt  op  pubposz:  raoGKAic 

ATTTHOalZATION 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  It  ts  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  assist  in  making  available  the  benefits 
of  postsecondary  education  to  qualified  stu- 
dents In  Institutions  of  higher  eduoatiaii  by — 

"(1)  providing  basic  educational  opportu- 
nity grants  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  'basic 
grants')  to  all  eligible  students; 

"(2)  providing  supplemental  educational 
opportunity  grants  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  'supplemental  grants')  to  those  students 
of  exceptional  need  who,  for  lack  of  such  a 
grant,  would  be  unable  to  obtain  the  benefits 
of  a  postsecondary  education; 

"(3)  providing  for  payments  to  the  States 
to  assist  them  In  making  financial  aid  avail- 
able to  such  students; 

"(4)  providing  for  special  programs  and 
projects  designed  (A)  to  Identify  and  en- 
courage qualified  youths  with  fina.nMB.1  or 
cultural  need  with  a  potential  for  post- 
secondary  education,  (B)  to  prepare  students 
from  low-lnoome  famlUee  for  poetsecondary 
education,  and  (C)  to  provide  remedial  (in- 
cluding remedial  language  study)  and  other 
services  to  students;  and 

"  (6)  providing  for  payments  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  In  connection  with  stu- 
dents receiving  assistance  pursiiant  to  sub- 
part 1  who  are  in  attendance  at  such  insti- 
tutions. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  In  accordance 
with  subparts  1,  2.  3,  4,  and  6.  carry  out  pro- 
grams to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"Subpart  1 — Basic  Eixusational  Opportunity 
Oranta 

"BASIC      KDUCATIONAI.      OPPOBTUNTTT      GRANTS: 
AMOTTI«T  AND  DrrXalCINATIONS;  APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  411  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1972, 
and  ending  June  30, 1976,  pay  to  each  student 
who  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  in,  or 
is  in  good  standing  at,  an  institution  of 
higher  education  (according  to  the  prescribed 
standards,  regulations,  and  practices  of  that 
institution)  for  each  academic  year  during 
which  that  student  Is  in  attendance  at  that 
Institution,  as  an  undergraduate,  a  basic 
grant  In  the  amount  for  which  that  student 
Is  eligible,  as  determined  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2). 

"  (2)  (A)  (1)  The  amount  of  the  basic  grant 
for  a  student  eligible  under  this  subpart  for 
any  academic  year  shall  be  $1,400,  less  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  determined  un- 
der paragraph  (3)  to  be  the  expected  family 
contribution  with  respect  to  that  student  for 
that  year. 

"(U)  In  any  case  where  a  student  attends 
an  institution  of  higher  education  on  leas 
than  a  full-time  basis  during  any  academic 
year,  the  amount  of  the  basic  grant  to  which 
that  student  is  entitled  shall  be  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  that  stu- 
dent is  not  so  attending  on  a  full -time  basis. 
In  accordance  with  a  schedule  of  reductions 
established  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  division.  Such  schedule  of  re- 
ducUons  shall  be  established  by  regulation 
and  published  In  the  Federal  Register  not 
later  than  February  1  of  each  year. 

"(B)  (1)  The  amount  of  a  basic  grant  to 
which  a  student  Is  entitled  under  this  sub- 
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part  for  any  academic  year  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  actual  cost  of  attend- 
ance at  the  institution  at  which  the  student 
Is  In  attendance  for  that  year. 

"(11)  For  the  piupoee  of  this  subparagraph 
the  term  'actual  cost  of  attendance'  means, 
subject  to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
the  actual  per-student  charges  for  tuition, 
fees,  room  and  board  (or  exp>enses  related  to 
reasonable  commuting) ,  books,  and  an  allow- 
ance for  sucb  other  expenses  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  by  regulation  to  be  reason- 
ably related  to  attendance  at  the  institution 
at  which  the  student  Is  In  attendance. 

"(C)  No  basic  grant  shall  be  awarded  to  a 
student  under  this  subpart  if  the  amount  of 
that  grant  for  that  student  as  determined 
under  this  paragraph  for  any  academic  year 
is  less  than  $200.  Pursuant  to  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner  by  regulation, 
the  institution  of  higher  education  may 
award  a  basic  grant  of  less  than  $200  upon  a 
determination  that  the  amount  of  the  basic 
grant  Is  less  than  $200  because  of  the  reqtilre- 
ment  of  division  (1)  of  subparagraph  (B) 
and  that  due  to  exceptional  circumstances 
the  reduced  grant  should  be  made  In  order 
to  enable  the  student  to  benefit  from  post- 
secondary  education. 

"(3)  (A)(1)  Not  later  than  February  1  of 
each  year  the  Commissioner  shall  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  a  schedule  of  expected 
family  contributions  for  the  succeeding  aca- 
demic year  for  various  levels  of  family  In- 
come, which,  except  as  is  otherwise  provided 
In  division  (11),  together  with  any  amend- 
ments thereto,  shall  become  effective  July  1 
of  that  year.  During  the  thirty-day  period 
following  such  publication  the  Commission 
shall  provide  Interested  parties  with  an  op- 
portunity to  present  their  views  and  make 
reconmiendatlons  with  respect  to  such 
schedule. 

"(11)  The  schedule  of  expected  family  con- 
tributions required  by  division  (1)  tor  each 
academic  yetu'  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  not  later  than 
February  1  of  that  year.  If  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  adopts,  prior 
to  May  1  of  such  year,  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  such  schedule,  the  Commissioner 
shall  publish  a  new  schedule  of  expected 
family  contributions  In  the  Federal  Register 
not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the  adoption 
of  such  resolution  of  disapproval.  Such  new 
schedule  shall  take  Into  consideration  such 
recommendations  as  may  be  made  In  connec- 
tion with  sucb  resolution  and  shall  become 
effective,  together  with  any  amendments 
thereto,  on  July  1  of  that  year. 

"(B)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'family  contribution'  with 
respect  to  any  student  means  the  amount 
which  the  family  of  that  student  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  contribute  toward  his 
postsecondary  education  for  the  academic 
year  for  which  the  determination  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  Is  made,  as 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations. 
In  promulgating  such  regulations,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  follow  the  basic  criteria  set 
forth  In  division  (11)  of  this  subparagn4>h. 

"(11)  The  basic  criteria  to  be  followed  in 
promulgating  regulations  with  respect  to  ex- 
pected family  contributions  are  as  follows: 

"(I)  The  amount  of  the  effective  Income 
of  the  student  or  the  effective  family  Income 
of  the  student's  family. 

"(11)  The  number  of  dependents  of  the 
family  of  the  student. 

"(in)  The  number  of  dependents  of  the 
student's  family  who  are  in  attendance  In  a 
program  of  postsecondary  education  and  for 
whom  the  family  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  contribute  for  their  postsecondary 
education. 

"(IV)  The  amount  of  the  assets  of  the 
student  and  those  of  the  student's  family. 

"(V)    Any  unusual  expenses  of  the  stu- 


dent or  his  family,  such  as  unusual  medical 
expenses,  and  those  which  may  arise  from  a 
catastrophe. 

"(Ill)  For  the  purpose  of  clause  (I)  of  di- 
vision (11)  the  term  'effective  family  Income' 
with  respect  to  a  student  means  the  annual 
adjusted  family  income,  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner,  received  by  the  parents 
or  guardian  of  that  student  (or  the  person 
or  persons  having  an  equivalent  relationship 
to  such  student)  minus  Federal  income  ttix 
paid  or  payable  with  respect  to  such  Income. 

"(Iv)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
one-half  of  veteran's  benefits  and  payments 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  received  by  a 
student  or  a  student's  family  shall  not  be 
included  In  the  determination  of  family 
contribution. 

"(C)  The  Commissioner  shall  promulgate 
special  regulations  for  determining  the  ex- 
pected family  contribution  and  effective  fam- 
ily income  In  the  case  of  students  who  are 
determined  to  be  emancipated  or  self-sup- 
porting. Such  special  regulations  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  basic  criteria  set  forth 
in  division  (11)  of  subparagraph  (B). 

"(4)  (A)  The  period  during  which  a  stu- 
dent may  receive  basic  grants  shall  be  the 
period  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
undergraduate  course  of  study  being  pursued 
by  that  student  at  the  Institution  at  which 
the  student  is  In  attendance,  except  that  such 
period  may  not  exceed  four  academic  years 
unless — 

"(1)  the  student  is  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  leading  to  a  first  degree  in  a  program 
of  study  which  is  designed  by  the  institu- 
tion offering  It  to  ejctend  over  five  academic 
years;  or 

"(11)  the  student  Is.  or  will  be,  unable  to 
complete  a  course  of  study  within  four  aca- 
demic years  because  of  a  requirement  of  the 
Institution  of  such  course  of  study  that  the 
student  enroll  In  a  noncredlt  remedial 
course  of  study.  In  either  which  case  such 
period  may  be  extended  for  not  more  than 
one  additional  academic  year. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (11)  of 
Rubparagraph  (A),  a  'noncredlt  remedial 
coiu^e  of  study'  Is  a  course  of  study  for 
vrhlch  no  credit  is  given  toward  an  academic 
degree,  and  which  Is  designed  to  increase  the 
ability  of  the  student  to  engage  in  an  under- 
gradviate  course  of  study  leading  to  such  a 
degree. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  shell  ftom 
time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  students 
must  file  applications  for  basic  grants  under 
this  subpart. 

"(2)  Each  student  desiring  a  basic  grant 
for  any  year  must  file  an  application  there- 
for containing  such  Information  and  as- 
surances as  the  Commissioner  may  deem 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 
functions  and  responsibilities  under  this  sub- 
part. 

"(3)  (A)  Payments  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  In  accordance  with  regulations 
promtilgated  by  the  Commissioner  for  such 
purpose.  In  such  manner  as  will  best  ac- 
con4>ll8h  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(B)  If,  dxirlng  any  period  of  any  fiscal 
year,  the  funds  available  for  payments  under 
this  subpart  are  Insufficient  to  fully  satisfy 
all  entitlements  under  this  subpart,  the 
amount  paid  with  respect  to  ectch  such  en- 
titlement shall  be  ratably  reduced.  When 
sufficient  funds  become  available  for  such 
purpose,  the  amount  of  payment  to  be  t^- 
pUed  to  each  bolder  of  a  basic  grant  shall 
be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
amount  paid  to  that  hold«r  under  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subparagraph  and  the 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (a)  to 
be  that  to  which  that  holder  is  entitled  for 
that  year.  No  method  of  computing  or  man- 
ner of  distribution  of  payments  shall  be  \ised 
which  Is  Inconsistent  with  this  subpara- 
gtapti. 
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"Sec.  413 a.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
subpart  to  provide,  through  institutions  of 
higher  education,  supplemental  grants  to 
assist  in  making  available  the  benefits  of 
postsecondary  education  to  qualified  stu- 
dents who,  for  lack  of  financial  means,  woiild 
be  unable  to  obtain  such  benefits  without 
such  a  grant. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  make  payments  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  have  made 
agreements  with  the  C<»nmlssloner  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  413C(b),  for  use  by 
such  Institutions  for  payments  to  under- 
gradiiate  students  for  the  Initial  academic 
year  of  a  supplemental  grant  awarded  to 
them  tmder  this  subpart,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $200,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  each 
of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  I,  1976.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  be  appropriated  sep- 
arate from  any  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2) . 

"(2)  In  addition  to  ttie  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  paragraph  (1),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  tor  payment  to  Insti- 
tutions at  higher  education  for  use  by  in- 
stitutions for  Tnniting  continuing  supple- 
mental grants  under  this  subpart,  except 
that  no  appropriation  may  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  more  than  three  years  after  the 
last  fiscal  year  for  which  an  appropriation 
Is  authorized  \uider  paragraph  (1).  Funds 
apprc^rtated  pursuant  to  this  f>aragraph 
shall  be  appropriated  separate  from  any 
funds  appropriated  p\u«uant  to  paragraph 
(1). 

"(3)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  payments  to  Institutions  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal 
year  tor  which  they  were  appropriated. 

"(4)  For  the  piuposes  of  this  subsection, 
payment  for  the  first  year  of  a  supplemental 
^rant  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  initial 
year  payment  if  the  grant  was  awarded  for 
the  continuing  education  of  a  student 
who — 

"(A)  had  not  previously  awarded  a  sup- 
plemental grant  under  this  subpart  (wheth- 
er by  another  institution  or  otherwise), 
and 

"(B)  bad  received  payment  for  any  year 
of  that  supplemental  grant. 

"aicottnt  anb  dubation  or  gbants 

"Sec.  413B.  (a)(1)  An  institution  which 
awards  a  supplemental  grant  to  a  student 
under  this  sul^art  shall,  for  the  duration 
of  the  grant,  pay,  from  the  funds  received 
under  this  subpart  by  such  institution  for 
such  purpose,  to  that  student,  for  each 
academic  year  during  which  he  is  in  need 
of  such  grant  to  pursue  a  coxirse  of  study 
at  that  institution,  an  amount  determined 
pursuant  to  p«u^igraph  (2) . 

"(2)  (A)(1)  The  amount  of  the  payment 
to  any  student  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  determined 
by  the  institution  to  be  needed  by  that 
student  to  enable  him  to  pursue  a  course 
of  Ttudy  at  the  institution,  exc^t  that  such 
amount  shall  not  exceed — 

"(I)  $1,000,  or 

"(II)  one-half  the  sum  of  the  total  amotmt 
of  student  financial   aid   provided  to  such 
student  by  such  Institution, 
whichever  is  the  leaser. 

"(U)  The  $1,000  llmlUtlon  set  forth  In 
clause  (I)  of  division  (1)  shall  be  Increased 
to  $1,200  In  the  case  of  a  student  who,  dur- 
ing the  preceding  academic  year.  Is  deter- 
mined  in   accordance   with   regulations   to 
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have  ranked  In  tbe  upper  balf  of  his  olaaa 
at  an  Institution  of  blgber  education. 

"(Ill)  For  tbe  puipooee  of  clause  (H) 
at  division  (1),  tbe  term  'student  finan- 
cial aid'  Includes  Hwlstanoe  payments  to 
tbe  student  under  subpart  I  o<  this  part 
and  parts  C  and  E  of  tbls  title,  and  any 
assistance  provided  to  a  student  under  any 
sobolaisblp  program  established  by  a  State 
or  a  private  Institution  or  organisation,  as 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  aid  provided  such  stu- 
dent by  the  Institution. 

"(B)  If  tbe  amount  determined  under 
division  (1)  of  subparagraph  (A)  with  re- 
spect to  a  student  for  any  academic  year 
la  less  than  taoo,  no  payment  shall  be  made 
to  that  student  for  that  year. 

"(C)  Subject  to  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B),  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  for 
the  g\ildance  of  InsUtutlons,  basic  criteria 
and  schedules  for  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  need  to  be  determined  imder 
division  (1)  of  subparagraph  (A).  Such  cri- 
teria and  schedules  shall  take  Into  consid- 
eration the  objective  of  limiting  assistance 
under  this  subpart  to  artiudents  of  financial 
need,  and  such  other  factors  related  to  de- 
termining the  need  of  students  for  finan- 
cial assistance  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
relevant. 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  The  duration  of  a  supplemen- 
tal grant  awarded  to  a  student  under  this 
subpart  shall  be  the  period  required  for 
the  completion  of  the  undergraduate  course 
of  study  being  pursued  by  the  student  to 
whcm  the  grant  Is  awarded  at  the  insti- 
tution awarding  the  grant. 

"(B)  The  period  of  the  duration  of  a  sup- 
plemental grant  under  this  subpart  shall  not 
exceed  four  academic  years,  lees  any  such 
period  with  respect  to  which  that  student 
has  previously  received  payments  under  this 
subpart  pursxiant  to  a  prior  award  of  a 
supplemental  grant,  whether  such  payments 
were  made  by  the  same  or  another  Institu- 
tion, except  that  In  the  case  of  a  student — 

"(1)  who  Is  purstdng  a  course  of  study 
leading  to  a  first  degree  In  a  program  of  study 
which  Is  designed  by  the  Institution  offering 
It  to  extend  over  five  academic  years,  or 

"(11)  who  Is,  or  will  be,  unable  to  com- 
plete a  course  of  study  within  four  academic 
years  because  of  a  requirement  of  the  In- 
stitution offering  such  course  of  study  that 
the  student  enroll  in  a  noncredlt  remedial 
course  of  study,  such  period  may  be  ex- 
tended for  not  more  than  one  additional 
academic  year.  For  the  purposes  of  clause 
(11),  a  'noncredlt  remedial  course  of  study* 
Is  a  course  of  study  for  which  no  credit  Is 
given  toward  an  academic  degree,  and  which 
Is  designed  to  Increase  the  ability  of  the 
student  to  engage  in  an  undergraduate 
course  of  study  leading  to  such  a  degree. 

"(2)  A  supplemental  grant  awarded  under 
this  subpart  shall  entitle  the  student  to 
whom  It  is  awarded  to  payments  pursuant  to 
such  grant  only  If — 

"(A)  that  student  Is  maintaining  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  the  coiirse  of  study  he  is 
pursuing,  according  to  the  standards  and 
practices  of  the  Institution  awarding  the 
grant,  and 

"(B)  that  student  Is  devoting  at  least 
half-time  to  that  oouzse  of  study,  during 
the  academic  year.  In  attenduice  at  that  In- 
stitution. 

FaUure  to  be  In  attendance  at  the  Institu- 
tion during  vacation  periods  or  periods  of 
military  service,  or  during  other  periods  dur- 
ing which  the  Commissioner  determines.  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  that  there  Is 
good  cause  for  his  nonattendance,  shall  not 
render  a  student  Ineligible  for  a  supplemental 
grant;  but  no  payments  may  be  made  to  a 
student  during  any  such  period  of  faUure  to 
be  In  attendance  or  period  of  nonattendance. 


snxcnow  or  ucifixnts;  aoacEMKMTS  with     "APPOHnomoitT  amd  AixocATioif   o»  rmroB 

"BMC.  418D.  (a)  (1)  (A)  From  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  4i3A(b)  (l) 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall 
apportion  to  each  State  an  amo\mt  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the 
number  of  persons  enrolled  full-time  and 
the  full-time  equivalent  of  the  number  of 
persons  enrolled  part  time  In  institutions  of 
higher  education  In  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  such  persons  In  all  the 
States. 

"(B)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
the  sums  apportioned  to  any  State  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  exceed  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  that  he  determines 
to  be  required  imder  subsection  (b)  for  that 
fiscal  year  for  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  that  State,  the  Commissioner  shall 
reapportion  such  excess,  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  date  or  dates  as  he  shall  fix,  to  other 
States  In  such  manner  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  best  assist  In  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  subpart. 

"(2)  Sums  ai^roprlated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 413A(b)  (2)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
apportioned  among  tbe  States  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  achieve  the  purposes  for  which  such 
sums  were  appropriated. 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  The  Commissioner  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  set  dates  before  which  Institu- 
tions In  any  State  must  file  applications  for 
allocation,  to  such  Institutions,  of  suppls- 
mental  grant  funds  from  the  apportionment 
to  that  State  (Including  any  rei4>portlon- 
ment  thereto)  for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  (1). 

"(B)(1)  From  the  sums  apportioned  (or 
reapportioned)  to  any  State,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  allocate  amounts  to  Institutions 
which  have  submitted  applications  pursuant 
to  subparagraph   (A). 

"(11)  Allocations  under  division  (i)  by 
the  Commissioner  to  such  institutions  shall 
be  made  In  accordance  with  equitable  criteria 
established  by  the  Commissioner  by  regula- 
tion. Such  criteria  shall  be  designed  to  achieve 
such  distribution  of  supplemental  grant 
funds  among  such  Institutions  within  a 
State  as  will  most  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subpart. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  allocate  to  such  In- 
stitutions In  any  State,  from  funds  appor- 
tioned or  reapportioned  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2) ,  funds  to  be  used  as  the  supple- 
mental grants  specified  In  section  413A(b)  (2) . 

"(3)  Payments  shall  be  made  from  alloca- 
tions under  tbls  subsection  as  needed. 

"Subpart  3 — Oranta  to  States  /or  State 
SchoIaraMp  IneentiveB. 


INSlll  U'ilONS 

"Sac.  4180.  (a)(1)  An  Individual  sbaU  be 
eligible  for  the  award  of  a  supplemental 
grant  under  this  subpart  by  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  which  has  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b).  If  the  Indlvldiial  makes  ap- 
plication at  the  time  and  in  the  munnwr 
prescribed  by  that  Instltutloxi,  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner. 

"(2)  From  among  those  who  are  eligible 
for  supplemental  grants  through  an  institu- 
tion which  has  an  agreement  with  the  Com- 
missioner under  subsection  (b)  for  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Institution  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  agreement  under  subsection 
(b),  and  within  the  amoxmt  allocated  to 
the  Institution  for  that  purpose  for  that  year 
imder  section  418D  (b)  select  Individuals 
who  are  to  be  awarded  such  grants  and  deter- 
mine. In  accordance  with  section  413B,  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  them.  An  Institution 
shall  not  award  a  supplemental  grant  to  an 
Individual  unless  It  determlnee  that — 

"(A)  he  has  been  accepted  for  enrcAlment 
as  an  undergraduate  student  at  such  Institu- 
tion or.  In  the  case  of  a  student  already  at- 
tending such  Institution,  is  In  good  stand- 
ing there  as  an  undergraduate; 

"(B)  he  shows  evidence  of  academic  or 
creative  promise  and  capability  of  maintain- 
ing good  standing  in  this  course  of  study: 

"(C)  he  Is  of  exceptional  financial  need; 
and 

"(D)  he  would  not,  but  for  a  supplemental 
grant,  be  financially  able  to  pursue  a  course 
of  study  at  such  institution. 

"(b)  An  Institution  of  higher  education 
which  desires  to  obtain  funds  for  supple- 
mental grants  under  this  subpart  shall  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Commissioner. 
Such  agreement  sbaU — 

"(1)  provide  that  funds  received  by  the 
Institution  under  this  subpart  will  Ise  used 
by  It  solely  for  the  purposes  specified  In,  and 
In  accordance  with,  the  provisions  of  this 
subpart  and  of  section  463; 

"(2)  provide  that.  In  determining  whether 
an  Individual  meets  the  requirements  of 
clause  (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a),  the  Institution  will— 

"(A)  consider  the  source  of  such  Individ- 
ual's Income  and  that  of  any  individual 
or  Individuals  upon  whom  he  relies  primar- 
ily for  support,  and 

"(B)  make  appropriate  review  of  the  assets 
of  the  student  and  of  such  individuals; 

"(3)  provide  that  the  Institution,  In  co- 
operation with  other  eligible  Institutions 
where  appropriate,  will  make  vigorous  efforts 
to  identify  qualified  youths  of  exceptional 
financial  need,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
continue  their  education  beyond  secondary 
school  through  such  programs  and  activities 


"(A)  establishing  or  strengthening  close 
working  relationships  with  secondary  school 
principals  and  guidance  and  counseling  per- 
sonnel, with  a  view  toward  motivating  stu- 
dents to  complete  secondary  school  and  to 
pxirsue  postsecondary  school  educational  op- 
portunJtlss,  and 

"(B)  making,  to  the  extent  feasible,  condi- 
tional commitments  for  student  financial  aid 
by  such  Institution  to  qualified  secondary 
school  students  enrolled  In  grade  11  or  lower 
grades  who  show  evidences  of  academic  or 
creative  promise; 

"  (4)  provide  that  the  Institution  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  464; 

"(5)  Include  provisions  designed  to  make 
grants  under  this  subpart  reasonably  avail- 
able, to  the  extent  of  available  funds,  to  all 
eligible  students  In  attendance  at  the  In- 
stitution; 

"(6)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Interest 
of  the  United  States. 


"puaposs;  appbopbiations  axjthobizkd 

"Sac.  410A.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
subpart  to  make  grants  available  to  the 
States  to  assist  them  In  providing  student 
Incentive  grants  to  eligible  students  In  at- 
tendance ait  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

"(b)(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
iM  appropriated  $SO.O(X),000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1076,  for  paymenU  to  the  States 
for  student  incentive  grants  to  individuals 
who  have  not  prevlo\ialy  been  awarded  such 
grants. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  tue  sums  authorlaed 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  pengrspb 
(1).  there  Is  authorlaed  to  be  a^^iroprUited 
such  simu  as  may  be  neceeeary  for  m^ung 
grants  to  Individuals  who  have  been  award- 
ed stxident  Incentive  grants  for  previous 
years. 

"(3)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  pacs- 
graph  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  reoxMln 
available  for  payments  to  States  for  tbe 
award  of  student  Incentive  gnmts  under 
this  subpart  untu  the  end  of  the  flaoal  year 
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Buoceedlng  the  fiscal  year  fcr  which  such 
sums  were  i4>proprlated. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  payment  on  the  first  year  of  a  student 
Incentive  g^imt  with  respect  to  any  student 
who  has  not  been  awarded  a  student  Incen- 
tive grant  during  any  prevloiu  year  shall 
be  oonstdersd,  subject  to  regulaUons  of  the 
Conunlsalaner,  an  Initial  award  to  be  paid 
from  appropriations  pursuant  to  paragr(4>h 
(1). 

"AIXOTlfZMT  AMONO  STATSS 

"SIC.  415B.  (a)(1)(A)  Ftom  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4l5A(b) 
(1)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner 
shall  cJlot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the 
number  of  studentts  in  attendance  at  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  ntmiber  of  such  students 
In  such  attendance  In  all  the  States. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  parsgiaph, 
the  number  of  students  In  attendance  at 
Institutions  of  higher  education  In  a  Stata 
and  In  all  the  States  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  for  the  most  recent 
year  for  vi^ilch  satisfactory  data  are  avail- 
able to  him. 

"(2)  If  the  Oocmilssloner  determines 
that  the  amount  allotted  to  any  State  under 
paragrajdi  (1)  fcr  any  fiscal  year  exceeds 
the  amount  he  determines  to  be  required 
for  that  fiscal  year  for  the  student  Incentive 
grant  program  of  that  State,  such  excess 
shall  be  reallotted  among  the  other  States, 
from  tlnoe  to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates 
as  he  ^ball  fix.  In  such  manner  as  he  de- 
termines will  best  assist  In  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  subpart. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 416A(b)  (2)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States  In  such  manner 
as  the  Commissions  determines  will  best 
achieve  the  purposes  for  which  such  sums 
were  appropriated. 

"APFUCATIONS  >OK  trrUDKNT  INCXNTIVK  GRANT 
PaOOBAMS 

"Sk.  415C.  (a)  A  State  which  desires  to 
obtain  a  payment  tmder  this  subpturt  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  submit  an  application 
therefor  through  the  State  agency  admin- 
istering Its  program  of  stxident  Incentive 
granto,  at  such  time  or  times,  and  contain- 
ing such  Information  as  may  be  required 
by,  or  pursuant  to,  regulation  for  the  pin*- 
poae  of  enabling  the  Oommlsslonsr  to  malce 
the  determinations  reqtilred  imder  this  sub- 
pert. 

"(b)  From  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
subpart  fcr  any  fiscal  year  the  Commis- 
sioner Is  authorized  to  make  paymento  to 
such  State  for  paying  60  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  student  Incentive  granto  pur- 
suant to  a  State  program  whl6h — 

"(1)  la  administered  by  a  single  State 
agency; 

"(2)  provides  that  such  granto  will  be  In 
amounto  not  In  excess  of  $1,S00  per  aca- 
demic year  for  attendance  on  a  full-time 
basis  as  an  undergraduate  at  an  Institution 
of  higher  education; 

"(3)  provides  for  the  selection  of  reclplento 
of  such  granto  on  the  basis  of  substantial  fi- 
nancial need  determined  on  the  basis  of  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Commissioner; 

"(4)  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  non- 
Federal  portion  of  such  granto  from  funds 
supplied  by  such  State  which  represent  an 
additional  expendltiire  for  such  year  by  such 
State  for  granto  for  studento  attending  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  over  the 
amount  expended  by  such  State  for  such 
granto  during  the  second  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  State  Initi- 
ally received  funds  xmder  this  subpart:  and 

"(6)  provides  (A)  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  ftmd  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 


necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  at 
and  acootmtlng  for  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  State  agency  under  this  subpart,  and 
(B)  for  the  making  of  such  reporto,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  functions  under 
this  subpart. 

"(c)  Upon  his  approval  of  any  application 
tor  a  paymsnt  under  this  subput,  ths  Com- 
missioner shall  reserve  from  the  applicable 
allotmant  (Including  any  applicable  reaUot- 
ment)  available  therefor,  the  amount  of  such 
payment,  which  (subject  to  the  limits  of 
such  allotmsnt  or  reallotment)  shall  be  equal 
to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  stu- 
dent Incentive  granto  covered  by  such  appli- 
cation. The  Commissioner  shall  pay  such  re- 
served amount,  in  advance  or  by  way  of  r^ 
tmbursement,  and  in  such  Installmento  as 
he  may  determine.  Tbe  Commissioner's  res- 
ervation of  any  amount  xmder  this  section 
may  be  amended  by  him,  either  upon  ap- 
proval of  an  amendment  of  the  application 
or  upon  revision  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  student  Incentive  granto  with  respect  to 
which  such  reservation  was  made,  and  In  the 
event  of  an  upward  revision  of  such  esti- 
mated cost  approved  by  Mm  he  may  reserve 
the  Federal  share  of  the  added  cost  only 
from  the  applicable  allotment  (or  reallot- 
ment) available  at  the  time  of  such  approval. 
"AoicnnsnuTioM  or  state  fbogbaxb; 

JtrDIdAI,  KEVISW 

"Sec.  415D.  (a)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  any  application  for  a 
State  program  submitted  under  section  416C 
or  any  modification  thereof,  without  first 
affording  the  State  agency  submitting  the 
program  reasonable  notice  and  opi>ortunlty 
for  a  hearing. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Oommissloner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  bear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering  a  State 
program  approved  under  this  subpart,  finds 

"(A)  that  the  State  program  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subpart,  or 

"(B)  that  in  tbe  administration  of  the 
program  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded  as 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  under 
this  subpart  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  Is 
no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

"(b)(1)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  Ito  State  program  sub- 
mitted under  this  subpart  or  with  his  final 
action  under  subsection  (a),  such  State  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  coiirt  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  Is  located. 
The  summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be 
served  at  any  place  In  tbe  United  States.  The 
Conunlssloner  shall  forthwith  certify  and  file 
in  the  court  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
and  the  record  on  which  he  based  his  action. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commls- 
slonsr.  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  ths 
Oommissloner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shaU  certify  to  the 
court  the  transcr^t  and  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  tact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  eridenoe. 

"(8)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
afBrm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  llie  Judg- 
ment of  tbe  court  shidl  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  eertifioatlon  as  provided 
in  ttUe  28.  United  States  Code,  section  12B4. 


"Subpart  4 — Special  Fro^roms  for  Students 

from  Diaadvanu^geA  BaokuravMde 

"raooBASc  AVTRouzAnoir 

"Sec.  417A.  (a)  Tbe  Commissioner  sbaU, 
in  accordance  with  tbe  provisions  of  this  sub- 
part, carry  out  a  program  dsslgned  to  identify 
quaUfled  studento  from  low-income  families, 
to  prepare  them  for  a  program  of  postsecond- 
ary education,  and  to  provlds  special  serrioes 
for  such  studsnto  who  are  pursuing  programs 
of  postsecondary  education. 

"(b)  For  tha  purpose  of  enabling  the  Oom- 
mlasloner  to  oatry  out  this  subpart,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  tIOO,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978,  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  snding 
prior  to  July  1, 1976. 

"AtrrBoxnEED  AcnvxriES 

"Sec.  41  7B.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized (without  regard  to  section  8709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  UjB.C.  6) )  to  make 
granto  to,  and  contracte  with.  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  including  institutions  with 
vocational  and  career  education  programs, 
combinations  of  such  institutions,  public 
and  private  noi^rofit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions (including  professional  and  scholarly 
associations),  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  sec- 
ondary schools  and  secondary  vocational 
schools,  for  planning,  developing,  or  carry- 
ing out  within  the  States  one  or  more  of  the 
services  described  in  section  417A(a) . 

"  (b)  Services  provided  through  granto  and 
contracto  under  tbls  subpart  shall  be  spedfl- 
cally  designed  to  assist  In  enabling  youths 
from  low-income  families  who  have  academic 
potential,  but  who  may  lack  adequate  second- 
ary school  preparation  or  who  may  be  handi- 
capped, to  enter,  continue,  or  resume  a  pro- 
gram of  postsecondary  education,  including — 

"(1)  programs,  to  be  known  as  Talent 
Search',  designed  to — 

"(A)  identify  qualified  youths  of  financial 
or  cultural  need  with  an  exceptional  poten- 
tial for  postsecondary  educational  training 
and  encourage  them  to  complete  secondary 
school  and  undertake  postsecondary  educa- 
tional training, 

"(B)  publicize  existing  forms  of  student 
financial  aid.  Including  aid  furnished  under 
this  title,  and 

"(C)  encourage  secondary  school  or 
college  dropouto  of  demonstrated  aptitude  to 
reenter  educational  programs.  Including 
postsecondary-school  programs; 

"(2)  programs,  to  be  known  as  'Upward 
Bound',  (A)  which  are  designed  to  generate 
skills  and  motivation  necessary  for  success 
in  education  beyond  high  school  and  (B) 
In  which  enrollees  from  low-income  back- 
grounds and  with  Inadequate  secondary- 
school  preparation  participate  on  a  substan- 
tially fxill-tlme  basis  during  all  or  part  of 
the  programs; 

"(3)  programs,  to  be  known  as  'Special 
Services  for  Disadvantaged  Studento',  of  re- 
medial and  other  special  services  for  studento 
with  academic  potential  (A)  who  are  en- 
rolled or  accepted  for  enrollment  at  the  insti- 
tution which  Is  the  beneficiary  of  the  grant 
or  contract,  and  (B)  who,  by  reason  of  de- 
prived educational,  cultural,  or  economic 
backgroiind,  or  other  handict^,  are  in  need 
of  such  services  to  assist  them  to  initiate, 
continue,  or  resume  their  postsecondary  edu- 
cation; and 

"(4)  a  program  of  paying  up  to  7fi  per 
centiui  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  oper- 
ating Bducatlonal  Opportunity  Centers 
which — 

"(A)  serve  areas  with  major  concentra- 
tions of  low-Income  populations  by  pro- 
viding. In  coordination  with  other  i4n>llcable 
programs  and  services— 

"(1)  information  with  respect  to  **"*»"^»' 
and  academic  assistance  available  for  per- 
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sons  In  roeli  weaa  desiring  to  punu*  •  pro- 
gram of  postaBConcUry  education; 

"(11)  asBlBtazie*  to  such  peraons  In  apply- 
ing for  admission  to  Institutions,  at  which 
a  program  of  postsecondary  education  la 
offered,  Including  prvparlng  necessary  ap- 
plications for  use  by  admission  and  financial 
aid  officers:  and 

"(111)  counseling  services  and  tutorial  and 
other  necessary  assistance  to  such  persons 
while  attending  such  Institutions;  and 

"(B)  serve  as  recruiting  and  counseling 
pools  to  coordinate  resources  and  staff  efforts 
of  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  of 
other  institutions  offering  programs  of  post- 
secondary  education,  in  admitting  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  persons. 
The  portion  of  the  cost  of  any  project  as- 
sisted iinder  clause  (1)  In  the  preceding 
sentence  which  Is  borne  by  the  applicant 
shall  represent  an  Increase  in  expenditure 
by  such  applicant  for  the  purposes  of  such 
project. 

"SvLbpart    5 — Payment$    to    Inatitutians    of 
Higher  Education  for  Coat  of  Irutruction 

"cost  or  XNSTBtrCTION    AIXOWAMCKS 

"Sec.  419.  (a)  Bach  Institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  a  student  who  Is  the  re- 
cipient of  a  basic  grant  under  subpart  1  is  in 
attendance,  shall  be  entitled  for  each  fiscal 
year  to  a  cost-of-instructlon  allowance 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
'allowance'),  in  acccvdance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  amo\int  of  the  allowance 
to  which  an  institution  shall  be  entitled  un- 
der this  section  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of 
students  In  attendance  at  the  Institution, 
and  the  number  of  students  who  are  in  at- 
tendance at  such  institution  and  who  are 
also  recipients  of  basic  grants  under  this  part, 
and  shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  following  table: 

"If  the  total  number      The  amount  of  the 
of  students  in  at-  grant  ia — 

tendance  la — 
Not  over  1,000-. tfiOO   for   each    recip- 
ient. 
Over     1 ,000    but   $400  for  each  recipient 
not  over  2,600.        or,  if  the  number  of 
recipients  Is  at  least 
100,     (50,000.     plus 
$400  for  each  reelp- 
lant    In    excess    of 
100. 
Over    2,600    but  $300  for  each  recipient 
not  over  5,000.        or,  if  the  number  of 
recipients  Is  at  least 
250,    $110,000,    plus 
$300  for  each  recipi- 
ent in  excess  of  260. 
Over    5,000    but  $200  fc»'  each  recipient 
not  over  10,000.      or,  if  the  number  of 
recipients  Is  at  least 
600.    $186,000,    plus 
$200  for  each  recip- 
ient   In    excess    of 
500. 

Over  10X)00 $100  for  each  recipient 

or.  If  the  number  of 
recipients  Is  at  least 
1,000,  $235,000.  plus 
$100  for  each  recip- 
ient   In    excess    of 
1.000. 
"(B)  In  any  case  where  a  recipient  of  a 
basic  grant  under  subp<ut  l  attends  an  In- 
stltutlOD  receiving  an  allowfuioe  under  this 
subpart  on  lees  than  a  full-time  basis,  the 
amount  of  the  allowance  to  that  Institution 
with  req>eot  to  that  student  tfiall  be  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  ttie  degree  to  which 
that  student  Is  not  attending  on  a  full -time 


"(O)  Thr  ^"•"mmtrniinnnr  nhsll  msYci  a  sops 
rate  determination  of  the  number  of  stu- 


dents In  attendance  mt  an  institution  of 
higher  education  and  the  numiber  of  recip- 
ients of  basic  grants  at  any  such  institution 
at  each  branch  or  separate  campiu  of  that 
Institution  located  in  a  different  commu- 
nity from  the  principal  can^yus  of  that  in- 
stitution pursuant  to  crltttla  established  by 
htan. 

"(3)  An  InsUtutlon  of  higher  eduoatten 
may  receive  an  allowance  in  accordance  with 
this  section  only  upon  application  therefor. 
An  application  imder  this  seotlon  shall  be 
submitted  at  such  time  or  times,  in  su^ 
manner,  and  containing  such  Information 
as  ttke  Conunlssloner  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title,  and 
ahaU— 

"(A)  set  forth  sui^  poUdes,  assurances, 
and  procedures  as  wUl  insure  that — 

"(1)  the  funds  received  hy  the  institution 
under  this  section  will  be  used  solely  to  de- 
fray Instructional  expenses  in  aoadecnleally 
related  programs  of  the  applicant; 

"(U)  except  as  1«  authorized  In  paragraph 
(8),  the  applicant  will  not  increase  tuition 
with  respect  to  the  recipients  of  basic  grants 
under  this  part  above  the  rate  obarged  by 
the  applicant  for  undergraduate  students  for 
the  academic  year  1970-1971; 

"(lU)  the  funds  received  by  the  Instttutlon 
under  this  section  will  not  be  used  for  a 
school  or  department  of  divinity  or  for  any 
religious  worship  or  sectarian  activity; 

"  (iv)  the  applicant  will  expend,  during  the 
academic  year  for  which  a  grant  Is  sought  for 
all  academically  related  programs  of  the  in- 
stitution, an  amount  equal  to  at  least  the 
average  amount  so  expended  during  the  three 
years  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  grant 
Is  sought;  and 

"  ( V)  the  applicant  will  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner such  reports  as  the  Commissioner 
may  require  by  regulation;  and 

"(B  contain  such  other  statement  of  pol- 
icies, assurancee,  and  procedtiree  as  the  Oocn- 
mlsslon«r  may  require  by  regulation  in  order 
to  protect  the  financial  interests  of  the  TTnit- 
ed  States. 

"(3)  In  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  regulations  promulgated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  Commission- 
er Is  authorized  to  permit  increases  in  tuition 
in  cases  where  failure  to  do  so  wo\ild  result 
in  undue  hardship  for  an  Institution.  Such 
criteria  shall,  among  other  factors,  take  into 
consideration  Increases  In  the  cost-of-living 
Index  established  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. 

"(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
each  Institution  of  higher  education  for  each 
fiscal  year  the  amount  to  which  it  Is  entitled 
under  this  section. 

"(2)  If  during  any  period  of  any  fiscal  year 
the  funds  available  for  payments  for  entitle- 
ments established  under  this  subpart  are  in- 
sufficient to  fully  satisfy  all  such  entitle- 
ments the  amount  paid  with  respect  to  each 
such  entitlement  shall  be  ratably  reduced. 
When  sufficient  funds  become  available  for 
such  period  for  such  purpose  the  amount  of 
payment  from  such  funds  to  be  applied  to 
the  entitled  of  each  Institution  shall  be  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  amount  paid  to 
that  Institution  under  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  and  the  amount  of  the  en- 
titlement for  that  institution  as  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a).  No 
method  of  computing  or  no  distribution  of 
payments  under  this  subpart  shall  be  used 
which  Is  inconsistent  with  this  paragraph.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1872. 

(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  apprc^rl- 
ated  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1975,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  payment  to  institutions  which  have 
in  effect  agreements  with  the  Commissioner 
entered  into  under  section  407  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  before  July  1, 1972,  for 


use  by  such  institutions  for  "'■^^'"g  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  under  part  A  of  ti- 
tle IV  of  such  Act.  as  such  part  A  Is  in  effect 
on  June  30,  1972,  to  undergraduate  students 
for  academic  years  other  than  the  Initial  year 
of  their  educational  opportunity  grant  under 
such  part  A. 

(c)  Section  401  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966  la  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b)  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  ex- 
cept for  subpart  6  of  peirt  A,  the  term  'insti- 
tution of  higher  education'  Includes  any 
school  of  nursing;  and  any  proprietary  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  which  has  an 
agreement  with  the  Commissioner  contain- 
ing such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  to  be  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  the  availability  of  assistance  to 
students  at  the  school  under  this  title  has 
not  resulted,  and  will  not  result,  In  an  In- 
crease in  the  tuition,  fees,  or  other  <^arges 
to  such  students. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  The  term  'school  of  nursing*  means  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  collegiate  or  associ- 
ate degree  school  of  nursing. 

"(B)  The  term  'collegiate  school  of  nurs- 
ing' means  a  department,  division,  or  other 
administrative  unit  In  a  college  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  program  of  education  In  profes- 
sional nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science,  bachelor  of  nursing,  or  to  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  or  to  a  graduate  degree  in 
nursing. 

"(C)  The  term  'associate  degree  school  of 
nursing'  means  a  department,  division,  or 
other  administrative  unit  in  a  Junior  college, 
community  college,  college,  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  two-year  program  of  education  In 
professional  nursing  and  allied  subjects  lead- 
ing to  an  associate  degree  In  nursing  or  to 
an  eqiilvalent  degree. 

"(D)  The  term  'accredited'  when  applied 
to  any  program  of  nurse  education  means  a 
program  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  pvupose  by  the 
Commissioner. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'proprietary  institution  of  higher 
education'  means  a  school  (A)  which  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  six-month  program  of 
training  to  prepare  students  for  gainful  em- 
ployment in  a  recognized  occupation,  (B) 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  clauses  (I) 
and  (2)  of  section  1201(a).  (C)  which  does 
not  meet  the  requirement  of  section  clause 
(4)  of  section  1201(a),  (D)  which  is  accred- 
ited by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agency  or  association  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  this  purpose,  and  (E)  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  at  least  two  years. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agencies  or  associations 
which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority 
as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 

"(c)   For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'academic  year'  shall  be 
defined  by  the  Commissioner  by  regulations; 
and 

"(2)  the  term  'In  attendance',  when  ap- 
plied to  a  student,  means  a  student  who  at- 
tends an  Institution  of  higher  education  at 
least  on  a  half-time  basis,  as  defined  by  the 
Commissioner  by  regulation.". 

(d)  (1)  Section  1201  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(m)  The  term  'school  or  department  of 
divinity  means  an  institution  or  a  depart- 
ment or  a  branch  of  an  institution  the  pro- 
gram of  Instruction  of  which  is  designed  for 
the  education  of  students  (A)  to  prepare 
them  to  become  ministers  of  religion  or  to 
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enter  upon  some  other  religious  vocation  (or 
to  provide  continuing  training  for  any  such 
vocation),  or  (B)  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
theological  subjects.". 

(2)  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

(A)  The  second  sentence  of  section  118; 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  section  207; 

(C)  The  second  sentence  of  section  526; 

(D)  The  second  sentence  of  section  609; 
and 

(E)  The  second  sentence  of  section  923. 
(e)  No  payments  shall  be  paid  on  the  basis 

of  entitlements  created  by  subpart  6  of  part 
A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966  for  any  fiscal  year  in  which — 

(1)  the  appropriations  available  for  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  entitlements  created 
by  subpart  1  of  such  part  are  insufficient  to 
pay  in  full  the  amounts  to  which  all  stu- 
dents are  entitled  under  such  subpart  1  for 
that  fiscal  year;  or 

(2)  the  appropriation  for  grants  under 
subpart  2  of  such  part  for  that  fiscal  year 
does  not  at  least  equal  the  appropriation  for 
the  purposes  of  part  A  of  UUe  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972;  or 

(3)  the  appropriation  for  grants  under  part 
C  of  such  title  rv  for  that  fiscal  year  does 
not  at  least  equal  the  appropriation  for  such 
part  C  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972;  or 

(4)  the  appropriation  pursiiant  to  section 
461  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (as 
added  by  section  137(b)  of  this  Act)  for 
that  fiscal  year  does  not  at  least  equal  the 
appropriation  for  contributions  to  loan  funxls 
under  title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1968  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1972. 

INSTTKED     STTTDENT     LOANS — XXTXNSION     OV 
PEOCSAM 

Sec  132A.  (a)(1)  Section  424(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "succeeding  fis- 
cal years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1975". 

(2)  Such  section  424(a)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  SO,  1976" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1979". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  428(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
"June  30.  1971"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "June  30,  1979"  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
"shall  end  at  the  close  of  June  30.  1975" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shaU  end  at  the 
close  of  June   30,   1979". 

(c)  Section  433(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "two  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "succeeding 
fiscal   years  ending  prior  to  July   1.   1975". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1971. 

INCREASK  IN  LOAN   LIMTFATION   IN  KXCKPTIONAI. 
CASES 

Sec.  132B.  (a)(1)  Section  425(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  ".  except 
when  the  financial  aid  officer  of  the  Insti- 
tution in  which  such  student  is  enrolled  or  at 
which  he  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
determines  (In  accordance  with  general  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  the  Commissioner)  that 
such  student  is  in  need  of  a  larger  total  to 
conrt^lnue  his  education,  in  which  case  stich 
total  may  not  exceed  whichever  Is  the  lesser, 
•2.500  or  such  larger  total". 

(2)  Section  428(b)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "1.600"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(except  when  the  financial  aid  offi- 
cer of  the  institution  in  which  such  student 
Is  enrolled  or  at  which  he  has  been  accepted 
for  enrollment  determines,  in  accordance 
with  general  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Com- 


missioner, that  such  student  Is  in  need  of  a 
larger  amount  to  continue  his  education, 
in  which  case  such  total  may  not  exceed 
which  ever  Is  the  lesser.  $2,500  or  such  larger 
amount)". 

<b)   The  amendments  made  by  subseotion 

(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  loans 
made  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  in- 
sured by  the  Commissioner  under  part  B  of 
tlUe  rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 
or  by  a  State  or  non-profil;  private  institu- 
tion or  organization  with  which  the  Commis- 
sioner has  an  agreement  under  section  428 

(b)  of  such  part. 

ELiciBnjrT  OF  iNSTrrtmoNs 
Btc.  132C.   (a)   Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"ELIOIBnjTT    or    tNtri'l'l'UTlONS 

"Sec.  438.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  part,  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for — 

"  ( 1 )  a  fiscal  audit  of  an  eligible  Institution 
with  regard  to  any  funds  obtained  from  a 
student  who  has  received  a  loan  Insured 
under  this  part,  or  inswed  by  a  State  or 
nonprofit  private  institution  or  organization 
with  which  the  Commissioner  has  an  agree- 
ment under  section  428(b) ; 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  reasonable 
standards  of  financial  responsibility  and  ap- 
propriate Institutional  capability  for  the 
administration  by  an  eligible  institution  of 
a  program  of  student  financial  aid  wlUi  re- 
spect to  funds  obtained  from  a  student  who 
has  received  a  loan  insured  under  this  part, 
or  insxired  by  a  State  or  nonprofit  private 
Institution  or  organization  with  which  the 
Commissioner  has  an  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 428(b); 

"(3)  the  limitation,  suspension,  or  ter- 
mination of  the  eligibility  luider  this  part  of 
any  otherwise  eligible  institution,  whenever 
the  Commissioner  has  determined,  after  no- 
tice and  affording  an  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, that  such  institution  has  violated  or 
failed  to  carry  out  any  regulation  prescrll>ed 
under  this  part.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  the  sixtieth 
day  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ffTUDENT   LOAN    MASKETINO    ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  133.  (a)  (1)  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"STTTDENT   LOAN    MAXKETINO    ASSOCIATION 

"Sec.  439.  (a)  Ttie  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares that  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  establish  a  Government-sponsored  private 
corporation  which  will  be  financed  by  private 
capital  and  which  will  serve  as  a  secondary 
market  and  warehousing  facility  for  Insured 
student  loans,  insured  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  part  or  by  a  State  or  nonprofit 
private  institution  or  organization  with 
which  the  Commissioner  has  an  agreement 
under  section  428(b),  and  which  will  pro- 
vide liquidity  for  student  loan  investments. 

"(b)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Student  loan 
Marketing  Association  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Association') .  The  Association  shall 
have  succession  until  dissolved.  It  shall  main- 
tain Its  principal  office  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed,  for  pur- 
poses of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resi- 
dent thereof.  Offices  may  be  established  by 
the  Association  in  such  other  place  or  places 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business. 

"(2)  The  Association,  including  Its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  mortgages,  or 
other  security  holdings,  and  Income  shall  be 


exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
Imposed  by  any  State,  territory,  possession. 
Commonwealth,  or  dependency  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
by  any  county,  municipality,  or  local  ta^ng 
authority,  except  that  any  real  property  of 
the  Association  shall  be  sxibject  to  State,  ter- 
ritorial, oovmty,  muniolpal,  or  local  taxation, 
to  the  same  extent  according  to  Its  value  ■■ 
other  real  property  is  taxed. 

"(3)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  I4>- 
proprlated  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  $5,000,000  for  making  ad- 
vances for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  estab- 
lish the  Association.  Such  advances  shall  be 
repaid  within  such  period  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  to  be  appropriate  In  ll^t  of  the 
maturity  and  solvency  of  the  Association. 
Such  advances  shall  beer  interest  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  (A)  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  maturity  of  such 
advances,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum,  plus  (B)  an  allowance  ade- 
quate in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  to 
cover  administrative  costs  and  probable 
losses.  Repayments  of  suob  advances  shall 
be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury. 

"(c)(1)  llie  Association  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Directors  which,  shall  consist  of  twenty- 
one  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated 
Chairman  by  the  Board  members. 

"(2)  An  Interim  Board  of  Directora  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  Interim  Chairman.  Ilie 
interim  Board  shall  consist  of  twenty-one 
members,  seven  of  whom  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  banks  or  other  financial  Institutions 
which  are  Insured  lenders  pursuant  to  this 
section,  seven  of  whom  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  educational  Institutions,  and  seven 
of  whom  shall  be  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  interim  Board  shall  arrange 
for  an  initial  offering  of  common  and  pre- 
ferred stocks  and  take  whatev^-  other  acUons 
are  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Association. 

"(3)  When  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, sufficient  common  stock  of  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  purchased  by  educational 
institutions  and  banks  or  other  financial  in- 
stitutions, the  holders  of  common  stock 
which  are  educational  institutions  shall  elect 
seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  holders  of  common  stock  which  are 
banks  or  other  financial  institutions  shall 
elect  seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  President  shall  appoint  the  re- 
maining seven  directcvs. 

"(4)  At  the  time  the  events  described  In 
paragraph  (3)  have  occurred,  the  Interim 
Board  shall  turn  over  the  affairs  of  the  As- 
sociation to  the  regular  Board  so  ciiosen 
or  appointed. 

"  (6)  The  directors  c^^wlnted  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  until  their  successors  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  have  qualified.  ITie  remaining 
directors  shall  each  be  elected  for  a  term 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  common  stockholders  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  shall  serve  until  their  suc- 
cessors have  been  elected  and  have  quali- 
fied. Any  appointive  seat  on  the  Board  which 
becomes  vacant  shall  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  President.  Any  elective  seat  on 
the  Board  which  becomes  vacant  after 
the  tmnual  election  of  the  directors  shall  be 
filled  by  the  Board,  but  only  for  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  term. 

"(6)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  Its  cbalrmsm.  The  Board  Shall 
determine  the  general  policies  which  shall 
govern  the  operations  of  the  Association. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Bo«rd  shall,  with  the 
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•pproTal  of  the  Board.  Mtoet,  appoint,  and 
and  oonmMcaato  quaUflad  penons  to  flU  the 
offioaa  aa  may  tw  prorldad  for  in  th«  bylaws, 
wltii  auoh  ezeoutl'**  ftmoMons,  pomn.  and 
dntlea  aa  may  be  praaerlbed  by  tHa  bylaw* 
or  by  the  Board  of  Dlrectora.  and  aoeli  pw> 
mma  ahall  be  the  esaeotlTe  oOoara  of  the  Aa- 
aoolation  and  ahaU  dlaoharge  all  sooh  execu- 
tive functlona,  powen.  and  dutlea. 

"(d)  (1)  The  Aaaoclatlon  la  authorlaed, 
aubjeet  to  the  provlalcsia  of  thla  aeotlon. 
pursuant  to  commltmenta  at  otharwlae,  to 
make  advancea  on  the  aeeunty  of,  purchaae, 
8«Tloe,  sell,  or  otherwlae  deal  in,  at  price* 
and  aa  terms  and  conditions  determined  by 
the  Association,  student  loana  which  are 
Insured  by  the  Oommlasloper  under  this  part 
or  by  a  State  or  nonprofit  private  Institution 
or  organisation  with  which  the  Commis- 
sioner has  an  agreement  under  section 
4«(b). 

"(2)  Any  warehousing  advance  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  aubaectlon  shall  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  face  amoimt 
of  an  Insured  loan.  The  proceeds  from  any 
Buoh  advance  shall  be  invested  In  additional 
instired  student  loans. 

"(e)  The  Association,  pursuant  to  such 
criteria  aa  the  Board  of  Directors  may  pre- 
scribe, shall  make  advances  on  security,  pvir- 
chase,  service,  sell,  warehouse,  or  otherwise 
deal  In  student  loans  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  only  after  the  Association  Is  assured  In 
each  Instance— 

"(1)  that  the  lendw  (A)  did  not  dis- 
criminate against  any  particular  class  or 
category  of  students  by  (1)  requiring  that, 
as  a  candidate  to  the  receipt  of  a  loan,  the 
student  or  his  family  maintain  a  business 
relationship  with  the  lender,  except  that 
In  the  case  of  a  loan  made  by  a  Federal 
credit  union  pursuant  to  thla  part,  nothing 
contained  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  customary  obUgatlon  of  mem- 
bership In  such  credit  \mlon  and  (11)  refus- 
ing to  make  loans  to  such  student  for  their 
fwtfunan  year  of  study,  and  (B)  did  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex,  color,  creed, 
or  national  origin;  and 

"(2)  that  the  lender's  Institution  is  In  the 
geographical  vicinity  of  the  student's  legal 
residence,  or  the  loan  was  obtained  only 
after  the  student  had  exercised  leaaonable 
efforts  to  obtain  a  loan  from  eligible  lenders 
in  the  geographical  vicinity  of  U»e  student's 
legal  residence,  or  the  student  obtained  the 
loan  with  a  lender  outside  the  geographical 
vicinity  of  the  student's  legal  residence  be- 
cause the  lender  maintained  a  businees  rela- 
tionship with  the  student  or  his  family. 

"(f)(1)  The  Association  ahall  have  com- 
mon stock  having  a  par  value  of  1100  per 
share  which  may  be  issxied  only  to  lenders 
under  this  part,  pertaining  to  guaranteed 
student  loans,  who  are  quallflod  as  insured 
lenders  under  this  part. 

"(2)  Each  share  of  common  stock  iih^i  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  with  rights  of  cumula- 
tive voting  at  all  elections  of  directors.  Voting 
BhaU  be  by  classes  as  described  In  subsection 
(c)(3). 

"(8)  The  common  stock  of  the  Association 
shaU  be  transferable  only  as  may  be  i»e- 
scrtbed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and,  as  to 
the  Association,  only  on  the  books  of  the 
Association.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Bdu- 
caUon.  and  Welfare  shall  preecrlbe  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  shares  of  ccnumon  stock  the 
AssocUtlon  may  issue  and  have  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time. 

"(4)  To  the  extent  that  net  Income  In 
earned  and  reallaed.  subject  to  subsection 
(g)  (2) ,  dividends  may  be  declared  on  com- 
mon stock  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Such 
dividends  as  may  be  declared  by  the  Board 
shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  outstanding 
shares  of  ooonmon  stock,  except  that  no  such 
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dividend  shall  be  payable  with  respect  to  any 
share  which  has  been  called  for  redemption 
past  the  effective  date  of  such  call. 

"(g)(1)  The  Association  Is  authortaed. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  issue  nonvoting 
preferred  stock  with  a  par  value  of  $100  per 
share.  Any  preferred  share  Issued  shall  be 
freely  transferable,  except  that,  as  to  the 
Association,  it  shaU  be  transferred  only  on 
the  books  of  the  Association. 

"(3)  The  holders  of  the  preferred  shares 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  rate  of  cumulative 
dividends  and  such  shares  shall  be  subject 
to  such  redemption  or  other  conversion  pro- 
visions, as  may  be  provided  for  at  the  time  of 
Issuance.  No  dividends  shall  be  payable  on 
any  share  of  common  stock  at  any  time  when 
any  dividend  Is  due  on  any  share  of  preferred 
stock  and  has  not  been  pcdd. 

"(3)  In  the  event  of  any  liquidation,  dis- 
solution, or  winding  up  of  the  Association's 
business,  the  holders  of  the  preferred  shares 
shall  be  paid  in  full  at  par  value  thereof,  plus 
all  accrued  dividends,  before  the  holders  of 
the  common  shares  receive  any  payment. 
"(h)  (1)  The  Association  is  authorized  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  issue  and  have  outstanding  obli- 
gations having  such  maturities  and  bearing 
such  rate  or  rates  of  Interest  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Association.  Suoh  obliga- 
tions may  be  redeemable  at  the  opticm  of  the 
Association  before  maturity  In  such  manner 
as  may  be  stipulated  therein. 

"(3)  The  S?c:-etary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized,  within  such  lim- 
itations as  may  be  speclfled  In  appropriations 
Acts,  to  guarantee  payment  when  due  of 
principal  and  interest  on  obligations  issued 
by  the  Association  In  an  aggregate  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(3)   To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  discharge  his  re- 
sponsibilities   imder    guarantees    issued    by 
blm,  he  Is  authorized  to  Issue  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions   In   such    forms    and   denominations, 
bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  lYeasury  but  only  In  such  amounts 
as  may  be  specified  from  time  ta  time  In 
appropriations  Acts.  Such  notes  or  other  ob- 
lations ahall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
mat\irlties  during  the  months  preceding  the 
Issuance  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  iBsued  hereimder  and  for  that 
purpoee  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  aa  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poeea  for  which  sectrrltlea  may  l>e  Issued  un- 
der that  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to 
include  any  purchase  of  suoh  rMrtes  and  ob- 
llgattons.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  Mm  under  this  sub- 
section. All  redenqytions,  purchases,  and  salee 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  hereby  authoriaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  at  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  such  siuns  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest 
on  the  notes  or  obligation  Issued  by  Mm  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
(1)  TiM  Association  bImUI  teve 


"(1)  to  cue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend, in  Its  oorporaite  name  and  through  ita 
own  counsel; 

"(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  the  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

"(3)  to  adopt,  (unend,  and  repeal  by  its 
board  at  directors,  bylaws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  neoessary  for  the  ooiMluot  of 
ita  business; 

"(4)  to  conduct  Its  business,  carry  on  its 
operatlans,  and  have  officers  and  exercise  the 
power  granted  by  this  section  in  any  StaU 
without  regard  to  any  quallfloatloa  or  similar 
statute  in  any  State; 

"(6)  to  lease,  piuvhase,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire, own,  hold,  improve,  use,  or  otherwise 
deal  in  and  with  any  propiwly,  real  personal, 
or  mixed,  or  any  interest  therein,  wherever 
situated: 

"(0)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  m  aid  of  any  of  the 
ptirpoeee  of  the  Association: 

"(7)  to  seU,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge, 
lease,  exchange,  cmd  otherwise  dispose  of  its 
property  and  assets; 

" (8)  to  i^polnt  such  oflloers,  attorneys,  em- 
ployees, and  agent  as  n»y  be  required,  to 
determine  their  qusllflcations,  to  define 
their  duties,  to  fix  their  salaries,  require 
bonds  far  tbem  and  fix  the  penalty  thereof: 
and 

"(9)  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  execute 
Instruments,  to  Incur  llabiitties,  and  to  do 
all  things  as  are  necessary  or  incidental  to 
the  proper  management  of  Its  affairs  and  the 
proper  conduct  of  its  business. 

"(J)  (1)  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
AssoolsMon  shall  be  audited  aimuaUy  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  ttcoordance 
with  the  principles  and  procediires  applica- 
ble to  commercial  corporate  transactions 
and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  preecrlbe.  The  audit  shall  be  concluded 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts 
are  normally  kept.  The  representatives  of 
the  Secretary  shall  have  access  to  all  books, 
accounts,  financial  records,  reports,  files,  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  In  use  by  the  Association  and  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  the  audit,  and  they  shall 
be  afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  the  Iwlances  or  securities  held 
by  depositaries,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians. 
"(2)  The  expenses  of  any  audit  performed 
under  this  section  shall  be  borne  out  of  ap- 
propriations to  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  appropriations  in  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  are  authorized.  The  Association 
shall  reimburse  the  Department  for  the  full 
cost  of  such  audit  as  billed  therefor  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Department  shall  deposit 
the  siuas  as  reimbursed  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(k)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  sU  months  following  the 
close  of  such  fiscal  year.  The  report  shall  set 
forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall  in- 
clude a  statement  (showing  Intercorporate 
relations)  of  assets  and  liabilities,  capital  and 
surplus  or  deficit;  a  statement  of  surplus  or 
deficit  analysis;  a  statement  of  Income  and 
expense;  a  statement  of  sources  and  applica- 
tion of  funds;  and  such  comments  and  In- 
formation as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
keep  the  President  and  the  Congress  In- 
formed of  the  operations  amd  fln*nn<<ti  con- 
dition of  the  Association,  together  vrtth  such 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  aa  the 
Secretary  may  deem  advisable,  including  a 
report  of  any  impairment  of  capital  or  lack 
of  sufficient  capital  noted  in  the  audit.  A 
copy  of  each  report  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Kducatlon,  and  Welfare 
and  to  the  Association. 

"(1)  AU  obllgatloru  Issued  by  the 
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tlon  shall  be  lawful  investments,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary,  trust. 
and  public  funds,  the  Investment  or  deposit 
of  which  shall  be  under  authority  or  control 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  oflloer  or  offl- 
cers  thereof.  All  stock  and  obligations  Issued 
by  the  Association  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  wlth- 
m  the  meaning  of  Uws  administered  by  the 
SecuriUes  and  Exchange  Commission,  to  the 
same  extent  as  securities  which  are  direct 
obllgatloru  of,  or  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  or  mterest  by,  the  United  States. 
The  Association  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  bso> 
tlon  14(b)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  be 
deemed  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United 
States. 

"(m)  In  oniBt  to  furnish  obligattans  tat 
deUvery  by  the  Association,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  prepare  suoh 
obligations  in  suoh  form  as  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors may  approve,  such  obligations  when 
prepared  to  be  held  in  the  Treasury  subject 
to  delivery  upon  order  by  the  AssodatloiL 
The  engraved  plates,  dies,  bed  pieces,  and  so 
forth,  executed  in  connection  therewith  shall 
remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  AssocUtlon  shall  relm- 
biuBe  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  any 
expenditures  made  In  the  preparation,  cus- 
tody, and  deUvery  of  such  obligations. 

"(n)  The  Assodatlon  ahaU,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congieas  a 
report  of  ita  operations  and  activities  dur- 
ing each  year.". 

(2)  The  authority  of  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association  to  make  advanoes  on 
the  security  of,  purchase,  service,  sell,  or 
otherwise  deal  in.  student  loans  and  to  issue 
obligations  shall  terminate  five  years  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Education  AmendmenU 
of  1971.  Upon  the  termlruitlon  provided  in 
this  subsection,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Association  ahall  proceed  to  liquidate 
its  assets  and  take  whatever  other  action 
Is  neoessary  to  wind  up  its  affairs.  Thereupon 
the  Association  shall  notify  the  President 
and  the  Congress  that  it  is  dissolved. 

(b)  (1)  The  sixth  sentence  of  the  seventh 
paragraph  of  section  S186  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (12  VjB.C.  34),  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  obligations  or 
other  Instrtmients  or  securities  of  the  Stu- 
dent Loan  Marketing  AssoclaUon,"  Imme- 
diately after  "or  oUigatlons,  participation, 
or  other  instruments  of  or  Issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  or  the 
Qovernment  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion,". 

(2)  Section  6200  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  84),  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph: 

"(14)  Obligations  of  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  limitation  based  upon  such  capital 
and  surplus.". 

(3)  The  first  paragn^h  of  section  S(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12 
U.S.C.  14«4(c)),  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  in  obligations  or  other  instruments  or 
securities  of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association:"  in  the  second  proviso  imme- 
diately after  "any  political  subdivision 
thereof". 

(4)  SecUon  8(8)  (B)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act,  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1767(8)  (E) ) , 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
or  in  obligations  or  other  instruments  or 
securities  of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association". 

EXTXNsroir  of  thx  xicsb(snct  nrsoxxD  sru- 
DBKT  Louf  acr  or  leee 
Sec.  184.  (a)  Section  3(a)  (7)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969  is 


amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1971"  and 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  l,  1973". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1971. 

COLLXOK     WORK     STUDT     PXOOKAM — KxmrsiOIT 
AND    SELXCnOM    or   STUUKNn    FOX   KICPLOT- 

MXNT 

Sxc.  135.  (a)(1)  Section  441(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  196S  is  ameiuled  by 
striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1. 1976". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1971. 

(b)  (1)  Clause  (8)  (A)  of  section  444(a)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  Inserting  inunedlately  after  "such  Institu- 
tion" the  following:  "(taking  into  considera- 
tion the  actual  oast  of  attendance  at  such 
institution) ". 

(3)  T^M  amendment  made  by  suhseotlon 
(a)  Shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1971,  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  beglrmlng  on  and  after  July  1,  1971. 

cooPBaa-rTvc  xducation 
Sk:.  isa.  (a)(1)  Section  481  (a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ontHttg  J\ine  30, 
1971"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "each  of 
the  suooeedlng  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1976'*. 

(3)  Section  461(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  talking  out  "two  suooeedlng  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "succeeding 
fiscal  yean  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1976". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ShaU  be  effective  after  Jime  SO,  1971. 

orsiCT  LOAMS  TO  BTUUgMT  Ut  mSriTU'riOWB  OF 
KIGHXX    SDUCATIOir 

Sac.  187.  (a)  (1)  Section  301  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "each"  after  "$376,000,000",  and 
by  inserting  after  "June  80,  1971,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  after  June  80,  1971. 

(b)  Title  IV  of  the  Hli^er  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  emended  by  striking  out  part  F. 
Part  E  and  sections  461,  463,  463,  464,  and 
469  Of  such  title  IV,  and  all  references  there- 
to (except  the  reference  to  section  461  In 
section  131  (e)  (4) ,  are  redesignated  as  part 
F  arul  sections  491,  482,  493,  494,  and  499, 
respectively.  Such  title  IV  is  further  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  part  D  the  following 
new  parts: 

'Takt  B— DuaacT  Loams  to  Srousni's  ik  Im- 

STITUTIONS  OF  HlOHXX  EDTTCATIOIT 
"appxofxxattons  AOTHOKIZXD 

"Sac.  461.  (a)  The  Oommlssloner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  stimulating  and  as- 
sisting In  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  funds  at  Instltutioos  of  higher  education 
for  the  making  of  lowHlntereat  loans  to  stu- 
dents In  need  thereof  to  pursue  their  courses 
of  study  in  such  institutions. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Oonunlssloner  to  make  contrlbutioru  to  stu- 
dent loan  funds  established  under  this  part, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $876,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  enmng 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1976. 

"(3)  In  addition,  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  amns  for  the 
fiscal  yetu'  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  eaOh 
of  the  three  suooeedlng  fiscal  years  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  students  idw  haye 
received  loans  for  ■"•^T^r  years  »nA*ng 
imor  to  July  1,  1975,  to  oomtlnue  or  oom> 
plete  coxuses  of  study. 

"(0)  Any  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 


subseetloii  (b)  for  any  fiscal  y«ar  ihaU  be 
available  tar  appcrUohmmt  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 403  and  for  payments  of  Federal  o^>ltal 
contributions  therefrom  to  institutions  at 
higher  education  which  have  agreementi 
with  the  Oommlssloner  under  section  408. 
Suoh  Federal  capital  oontrMmtions  and  aU 
contributions  from  suoh  Institutions  shall 
be  used  for  the  establlahment,  eopanslon,  and 
malntmance  of  student  loan  funds. 

"AFPOsnomcxirT  of  APFaonoATioin 

"Sao.  482.  (a)  (1)  From  ths  sums  appro- 
prtated  pursuant  to  ssotion  461(b)(1)  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Oommlaslaner  ahall  a|^ 
portion  to  each  8tato  an  amount  which  bean 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  apptupilated 
as  the  number  of  psraona  ermdled  an  a  fan- 
time  basis  in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, as  detennlnsd  by  the  OoounJsslonar  for 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  satlafaetoty 
data  are  available  to  him,  in  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  persons  so  sn- 
roUed  In  all  the  SUtes. 

"(3)  Any  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  481  (b)  (3)  for  any  fiscal  year  ahan  be 
apportioned  among  institutions  of  hle^er 
education  In  such  a  manner  aa  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  accoir^yUsh  the 
piupose  for  which  ttiey  were  appropriated. 

"(b)  (1)  Any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion  desiring  to  receive  payments  of  Federal 
capital  contributions  from  the  apportloa- 
ment  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  make  an  agreonent  un- 
der section  403  and  ahall  submit  an  api»ll- 
cation  therefor  to  the  Oonunlssloner,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  tills  part. 
The  OonmilsBloner  shall,  ftom  time  to  time, 
set  dates  before  which  such  institutions  must 
file  HJplicatloru  under  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Oommlssloner  shaU  pay  to  each 
applicant  under  this  subsection  which  has 
an  agreement  with  him  under  section  468. 
ftom  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  State  in 
which  it  is  located,  the  amount  requested  in 
such  application.  Such  payment  may  be 
made  In  such  installments  aa  the  Oommls- 
sloner determines  will  not  result  in  unused 
aocumulatlons  of  coital  In  the  student  loan 
fund  of  the  applicant  established  undM:  its 
agreement  under  seetion  468. 

"(0)  (1)  (A)  If  the  total  amount  of  Federal 
capital  contributions  requestsd  in  the  appli- 
cations from  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  apportioned  to  that  Stats. 
the  request  from  saeh  Institutioin  shall  be 
reduced  rataftdy. 

"(B)  In  caae  additional  amoimts  become 
available  for  paymenta  to  student  loan  funds 
In  a  State  In  which  reqoests  have  been  rat- 
ably reduced  under  subparagraph  (A),  such 
requests  shall  be  Increased  on  the  same  basis 
as  tihey  were  reduced,  except  that  no  request 
shaB  be  Increased  above  the  request  sub- 
mitted Tinder  subsection   (b)(1). 

"(2)  If  the  amoimt  of  an  apportionment 
to  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  total 
amount  of  Federal  capital  contributions  re- 
quested in  applications  from  that  State,  such 
excess  shall  be  available  for  reapportionment 
from  time  to  time  on  such  date  or  dates  a» 
the  Coirunlssloner  shall  fix.  From  the  ag- 
gregate of  such  excess  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  reapportion  to  each 
State  In  wtilch  requests  were  reduced  under 
Bubparagn4>h  (A)  of  paragn4>h  (1)  an 
amount  which  bears  the  ssme  ratio  to  such 
aggregate  aa  the  total  amount  of  such  re- 
duction in  thsit  State  bears  to  the  total 
amount  of  such  reductions  in  all  the  States. 

"(d)  The  sggregate  of  the  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral ci4>ltal  contributions  paid  under  thla 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  to  proprietary  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  arrwunt  by  which  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  461  (b)  (1)  for 
that  fiscal  year  exceed  $190,000,000. 
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"AOBxnixMTti  wnH  iMairruTiuMB  ov  kiobb 

KDTTCATION 

"Sec.  463.  (»)  An  ttgreement  with  any  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Federal  capital  contributions  under 
this  part  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  student  loan  fund  for  the 
purposes  of  this  part; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  deposit  In  such  fund 
of— 

"(A)  the  Federal  capital  contributions. 

"(B)  a  capital  contribution  by  such  in- 
stitution In  an  ameount  equal  to  not  less 
than  one-ninm  of  the  amount  of  sooh  Fed- 
eral contributions, 

"(C)  collections  of  principal  and  Interest 
on  student  loans  made  from  such  fund, 

"(D)  charges  collected  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations under  section  464(c)  (1)  (O) .  and 

"(E)  any  other  earnings  of  the  fiind; 

"(3)  provide  that  stich  student  loan  fund 
shall  be  used  only  for — 

"  (A)  loans  to  students,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part, 

"(B)  administrative  expenses,  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b), 

"(C)  coital  distributions,  as  provided  In 
section  448,  and 

"(D)  costs  of  litigation,  and  other  collec- 
tion costs  authorized  by  the  Commissioner 
by  regulation  in  connection  with  the  ocdlec- 
tlon  of  a  loan  from  the  fund  (and  Interest 
thereon)  or  a  charge  assessed  pursuant  to 
regulations  under  section  464(c)  (1)  (O) ;  and 

"(4)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Interest 
of  the  United  Staites  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  as  are  agreed  to  by  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Institution. 

"(b)  An  Institution  which  has  entered  into 
an  agreemenit  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
entitled,  for  each  fiscal  year  during  which 
It  makes  student  loans  from  a  student  lotui 
fund  established  under  such  agreement,  to 
a  payment  In  lieu  of  reimbursement  for  its 
expenses  In  administering  its  student  loan 
program  under  this  part  during  such  year. 
Such  payment  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
wtth  section  403. 

"TSBm  or  LOANS 

"9aK.  464.  (a)  (1)  Loans  frooa  any  student 
loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment under  section  463  to  any  student  by 
any  Institution  shall,  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions, limitations,  and  requirements  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe  by  regulation, 
be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  institution  may  determine. 

"(3)  The  total  of  s\ieh  loans  for  any 
academic  year  made  by  institutlans  from 
student  loan  funds  assisted  under  thu  put 
shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  •2,500,  in  the  case  of  any  graduate 
student  or  professional  student  (as  defined 
by  regulation) ;  or 

"(B)  $1JS00,  in  the  case  of  any  other  stu- 
dent. The  aggregate  of  the  loans  for  all 
years  from  such  fimds  shall  not  exceed 
•10.000,  in  the  case  of  any  such  graduate  or 
profeeeion<a  student,  or  •7,S00,  in  the  case 
of  any  other  student. 

"(3)  Regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  designed  to 
prevent  the  Impairment  of  the  capital  of 
student  loan  funds  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable. 

"(b)  A  loan  from  a  student  loan  fund 
assisted  under  this  part  may  be  made  only  to 
a  student  who— 

"(1)  is  in  need  of  the  amount  of  the  loan 
to  pursue  a  course  of  study  ait  such  Institu- 
tion; 

"(2)  is  citable,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
institution,  of  maintaining  good  standing  in 
such  course  of  study; 

"(3)  has  been  accepted  for  enrcdlment  as 
an  undergraduate,  gradtiate,  or  professional 
student  in  such  instltutfcm  or,  in  the  oaae 


of  a  student  already  in  attendance  at  such 
institution,  is  in  good  standing;  and 

"(4)  is  carrying  at  least  one-half  the 
normal  academir  workload,  as  datermlned  by 
the  institution. 

In  any  case  in  which  a  student  has  been 
dertermlned  to  be  eligible  for  a  loan  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  and  such  student 
thereafter  falls  to  maintain  good  standing, 
the  eligibility  of  such  student  shall  be  sus- 
pended, and  f  lusher  payments  to,  or  on  be- 
half of,  such  student  shall  not  be  made  until 
such  student  regains  good  standing. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  agreement  between  an  Insti- 
tution and  a  8rt,udent  for  a  loan  from  a  stu- 
dent loan  fund  assisted  under  this  part — 

"(A)  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other 
written  instrument  which,  except  as  Is  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2) ,  provides  for  r^>ay- 
ment  of  the  principal  an^iint  of  the  loan, 
together  with  Interest  thereon,  in  install- 
ments over  a  period  (1)  beginQdng  nine 
months  after  the  studenit  ceases  to  carry  at 
least  one-half  the  noimal  full-time  academic 
workload  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  (11)  ending  ten  years  and  nine 
months  after  such  date; 

"(B)  shall  Include  provlalon  for  accelera- 
tion of  repayment  of  the  whole,  or  any  part, 
of  such  loan,  at  the  optiom  of  the  borrower; 

"(C)  may  provide,  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
stitution in  accordance  with  regulations  ot 
the  Conunlfisloner,  that  during  the  repay- 
ment period  of  the  loan,  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  by  the  borrower  with  re- 
spect to  all  outstanding  loans  made  to  him 
from  studeuv  lojji  funds  assisted  under  this 
part  shall  be  at  a  rate  equal  to  not  less  than 
$30  per  nmnth; 

"(D)  shall  provide  that  the  loan  shall  bear 
Interest,  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan, 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  anntim, 
except  that  no  interest  shall  accrue  (1)  prior 
to  the  beginning  date  of  repayment  deter- 
mined under  clause  (A)(1),  or  (11)  during 
any  period  in  which  repayment  la  suspended 
by  reason  of  pai'agn4>h  (2) ; 

"(E)  unless  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and 
the  note  or  other  evidence  of  obligation 
executed  by  Mm  would  not,  under  appllosible 
law,  create  a  binding  Obligation,  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  loan  shall  be  made  without  se- 
curity and  withoirt  endorsement; 

"(F)  shall  provide  that  no  note  or  evidence 
of  obligation  may  be  assigned  by  the  lender, 
except  upon  the  transfer  of  the  borrower  to 
another  Institution  participating  under  this 
part  (or,  if  not  so  participating,  is  eligible  to 
do  so  and  is  approved  by  the  Conmiissloner 
for  such  purpose) ,  to  such  institution;  and 

"(O)  may,  pursuant  to  regulations  cA  the 
Conunlssioner.  provide  for  an  assessmenit  of 
a  charge  with  respect  to  the  loan  for  failure 
erf  the  borrower  (1)  to  pay  all  or  part  of  an 
installment  when  It  Is  due  or  (11)  to  file  time- 
ly and  satlsfaotory  evidence  of  an  entitlement 
of  the  borrower  to  a  deferment  of  repayment 
benefit  or  a  cancellation  benefit  provided  un- 
der this  i>art. 

"(2)  (A)  No  repayment  of  principal  of,  or 
Interesit  on,  any  loan  from  a  student  loan 
fund  assisted  under  this  part  shall  be  re- 
qtiired  dtulng  any  period  in  which  the  bor- 
rower— 

"(1)  is  carrying  at  least  one- half  the  nor- 
mal fulltime  academic  workload  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  or  at  a  com- 
parable Institution  outside  the  United  States 
which  Is  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Conunlssioner; 

"(11)  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States; 

"(ill)  Is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act;  or 

"(iv)  Is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
title  Vm  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

The  period  during  which  repayment  may  be 
deferred  by  reason  of  clause  (11),  (ill),  or 
(It)  shall  not  exceed  three  years. 


"(B)  Any  period  during  which  repayment 
is  deferred  luider  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
be  Inchided  In  ooinputln«  the  ten-year 
maxlTnum  period  i»ovlded  for  in  clause  (A) 
of  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorlaed. 
when  good  cause  Is  shown,  to  extend,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regvUations,  the  ten-year  maxi- 
mum repajrment  period  provided  for  in  clause 
(A)  of  paragrajAi  (1)  with  respect  to  indi- 
vidual loans. 

"(4)  The  amount  of  any  charge  under 
clause  (O)  of  paragn^  (1)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which  is  repay- 
able In  monthly  Installments,  •!  for  the  first 
month  or  part  of  a  month  by  which  such 
installment  or  evidence  Is  late  and  %2  tat 
each  such  mcmth  or  part  at  a  month  there- 
after; and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  which  has  a 
bimonthly  or  quarterly  repayment  interval, 
•3  and  $6,  respectively,  for  each  such  interval 
or  part  thereof  by  which  such  Installment  or 
evidence  Is  late. 

The  institution  may  elect  to  add  the  amount 
of  any  such  charge  to  the  principal  amount 
of  the  loan  as  of  the  first  day  after  the  day 
on  which  such  installment  or  evidence  was 
due,  or  to  make  the  amount  of  the  charge 
payable  to  the  institution  not  later  than  the 
due  date  of  the  next  installment  after  receipt 
by  the  borrower  of  notice  of  the  assessment 
of  the  charge. 

"(d)  An  agreement  imder  this  part  for  pay- 
ment of  Federal  capital  contributions  shall 
include  provisions  designed  to  make  loans 
from  the  student  loan  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement  reasonably  avail- 
able (to  the  extent  of  the  available  funds  in 
such  funds)  to  all  eligible  students  in  such 
institution  in  need  thereof. 

"CANCXLXATION   OF  LOANS  FOX  CKKTAIN 
PUBLIC   SESVICE 

"Skc.  465.  (a)  (1)  The  per  centum  specified 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  of  the 
total  antount  of  any  loan  made  after  June  30, 
1972,  from  a  student  loan  fund  assisted  under 
this  part  shall  be  canceled  for  each  complete 
year  of  service  after  such  date  by  the  bOT- 
rower  \mder  circumstances  described  in  i>ara- 
graph  (2). 

"(2)  loans  shall  be  canceled  und^  para- 
graph (1)  for  service — 

"(A)  as  a  full-time  teacher  In  a  public  or 
other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  a  State,  in  an  Institution  of  higher 
education,  or  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  overseas  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States; 

"(B)  as  a  fuU-tlme  teacher  in  a  public  or 
other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  the  school  district  of  a  local  edu- 
cational afrency  receiving  assistance  imder 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  if  such  school  is  deter- 
mined (according  to  criteria  established  by 
regulation  which  shall  permit  such  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  not  more  than  60 
p>er  centum  of  such  schools  in  any  State)  to 
be  serving  cui  attendance  area  in  which  there 
is  a  high  concentration  of  children  from 
low-Income  families; 

"(C)  as  a  full -time  teacher  of  handicapped 
children  in  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  system;  or 

"(D)  <us  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  (1)  the 
term  "handicapped  cbUdren'  means  children 
who  are  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  speech -Impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  or  other 
health-lm|}aired  children  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  ediicatlon,  and  (11) 
the  term  'children  from  low-Income  families' 
means  children  from  families  with  a  fcunlly 
income  which  Is  not  In  excess  of  the  low-in- 
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come  factor  determined  \uider  section  103 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966. 

"(3)  (A)  The  per  centum  of  a  loan  which 
shall  be  canoMed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  is — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  service  described  in 
clause  (A)  of  pciragraph  (2),  not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  60  per  centum  of  such  loan  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  centum  for  each  year  of  such 
service; 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  service  described  in 
clause  (B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (2),  15  per 
centum  for  the  first  or  second  year  of  such 
service,  20  per  centum  for  the  third  or  foiuth 
year  of  such  service,  and  30  per  cent\un  for 
the  fifth  year  of  such  service;  and 

"(111)  in  the  case  of  service  described  in 
clause  (D)  of  paragraph  (2),  not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  50  per  centum  of  such  loan  at  the 
rate  of  12 '^  per  centum  for  each  year  of 
consecutive  service. 

"(B)  If  a  portion  of  a  loan  Is  canceled  un- 
der this  subsection  for  any  year,  the  entire 
amount  of  interest  on  such  loan  which  ac- 
crues for  such  year  shall  be  canceled. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  refunding  any  repay- 
ment of  a  loan. 

"(4)  For  the  piuposes  of  this  subeecUon, 
the  term  'year*  where  applied  to  service  as  a 
teacher  means  academic  year  as  defined  by 
the  Commissioner. 

"(b)  Tbe  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
institution  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amoimt 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amoimts  of 
loans  from  its  student  loan  fund  which  are 
canceled  pursuant  to  this  section  for  such 
year.  None  of  the  funds  apportioned  pursu- 
ant to  section  461(b)  shall  be  available  for 
payments  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"oismBunoN     or     asscts     rxoic     btcdent 

LOAN   funds 

"Sac.  466.  (a)  After  Jime  30,  1980,  and 
not  later  than  December  31,  1980,  there  shall 
be  a  capital  distribution  of  the  balance  of  the 
student  loan  fund  established  under  this 
part  by  each  institution  of  higher  education 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  balance  in  such  fund  at  the  close  of 
June  30,  1980,  as  the  total  amount  of  the 
Federal  capital  contributions  to  such  fund 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part  bean 
to  the  siun  of  such  Federal  contributions  and 
the  institution's  capital  contributions  to 
such  fund. 

"(2)  The  remainder  of  su<Ai  balance  shall 
be  paid  to  the  institution. 

"(b)  After  December  81,  1980.  each  Insti- 
tution with  which  the  Commissioner  has 
made  an  agreement  under  this  part,  shall 
pay  to  the  Commissioner  the  same  propor- 
tionate qhare  of  amounts  received  by  the  in- 
stitution after  Jime  30,  1974,  In  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  student  loans  made 
from  the  student  loan  fxind  established  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement  (which  amount 
shall  be  determined  after  deduction  of  any 
costs  of  litigation  incurred  in  collection  of 
the  principal  or  interest  on  loans  from  the 
fimd  and  not  already  reimbursed  from  the 
fund  or  from  such  payments  of  principal 
or  Interest) ,  as  was  determined  for  the  Com- 
missioner under  subsection  (a) . 

"(c)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  institution  or 
the  Commissioner  prior  to  July  1,  1980,  that 
the  liquid  assets  of  a  student  lotui  fund  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
this  part  exceed  the  amount  required  for 
loans  or  otherwise  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, and  upon  notice  to  such  institution  or 
to  the  Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be, 
there  shall  be,  subject  to  such  limitations  as 
may  be  Included  in  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  in  such  agreement,  a  capital 
distribution  from  such  fund.  Such  capital 
distribution  shall  be  made  aa  follows: 


"(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  to  be  distributed  as  tbe  Federal  capital 
contributions  by  the  Commissioner  to  the 
student  loan  fund  prior  to  such  distribu- 
tion bear  to  the  sum  of  such  Federal  capital 
contributions  and  the  capital  contributions 
to  the  fund  made  by  the  institution. 

"(2)  The  remainder  of  the  capital  distribu- 
tion shall  be  paid  to  the  institution. ". 

(c)  (1)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
program  authorized  by  part  E  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  as  added  by 
subsection  (b)  Is,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be, 
a  continuation  of  the  program  authorlaed  by 
title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner,  all  rights,  privileges, 
duties,  functions,  and  obligations  under  such 
title  n  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested,  as  the  Oom- 
mlaaioner  determines  to  be  apprc^riate,  un- 
der such  part  E.  Any  student  loan  fund  es- 
tablished under  an  agreement  under  such 
title  n  shall,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions, be  deemed  to  have  been  established 
under  such  pcut  E;  and  any  assets  of  any 
such  student  loan  fund  of  any  institution 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  assets  of  a  student 
loan  fund  established  under  an  agreement 
of  that  Institution  with  the  Commlsslonw 
under  such  part  E. 

(2)  nUe  n  of  the  NaUonal  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  206. 

ELIGIBn.TT  rOE  BTUDXNT  ASSIBTANCK 

Sec.  138.  (a)  Part  F  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  494,  the  following  new 
section: 

"XLICIBn,TT  FOR  BTUDXNT  ASSISTANCX 

"Sxc.  495.  (a)  If  an  institution  of  higher 
education  determines,  after  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  indlvidvial 
attending,  or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  June  30,  1972,  and  which 
involved  the  use  of  (or  asalatance  to  others  in 
the  use  of)  force,  disruption,  or  the  seizure 
of  property  under  control  of  any  institution 
of  higher  education  to  prevent  officials  or 
students  in  such  institution  from  engaging 
In  their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies, 
and  that  such  crime  was  of  a  serious  nature 
and  contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption 
of  the  administration  of  the  institution  with 
respect  to  which  such  crime  was  committed, 
then  the  institution  which  such  individual 
attends,  or  Is  employed  by,  shall  deny  for  a 
period  of  two  years  any  further  payment  to, 
or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  authorized  under 
this  title.  If  an  institution  denies  an  indi- 
vidual assistance  under  the  authority  of  the 
preceding  sentence  of  this  subsection,  then 
any  Institution  which  such  indlvldtial  subse- 
quently attends  shall  deny  for  the  remainder 
of  the  two-year  period  any  further  payment 
to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  individual 
luider  any  program  authorized  by  this  title. 

"(b)  If  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Indlvidiud 
attending,  or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  individual  has  willfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
Institution  after  June  30,  1072,  and  that 
such  refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature  and  con- 
tributed to  a  substantial  disruption  of  the 
administration  of  such  institution,  then 
such  Institution  shall  deny,  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  any  further  payment  to,  or  for 
the  direct  benefit  of,  such  individual  under 
any  program  authorized  by  this  title. 

"(c)(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  any  Institution  of 
higher  education  from  refusing  to  award. 


continue,  or  extend  any  financial  assistance 
under  this  title  to  any  Individual  because 
of  any  misconduct  which  in  its  Judgment 
bears  adversely  on  his  fitness  for  such 
assistance. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education  to  institute  and  carry  out  an  in- 
dependent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursviant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  individual  views  or 
opinions.". 

(b)  EffecUve  July  1,  1972,  section  504  of 
PubUc  Law  90-676  is  repealed. 

AmoAvrr  or  xducational  fubpobb 

xxQuntxo 

Sxc.   139.    (a)    Part  F  of  UUe  IV  of  the 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 

Inserting  after  section  496  the  following  new 

section: 

"AmoAvrr  or  xducational  puxposx  xxquixxd 

"Sxc.  496.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  grant,  loan,  or  loan 
guarantee  authorised  under  this  title  may 
be  made  unless  the  student  to  whom  the 
grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  Is  made  has 
filed  with  the  Institution  of  hl^er  educa- 
tion which  he  Intends  to  attend,  or  Is  at- 
tending, an  affidavit  stating  that  the  money 
attributable  to  such  grant,  loan,  or  loan 
guarantee  will  be  vised  solely  for  expenses  re- 
lated to  attendance  or  continued  attendance 
at  such  institution. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  institution  of  higher 
education  determines,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  that  any  student  has 
violated  the  affidavit  required  by  subsection 
(a)  at  this  section,  that  student  shall  be 
obligated  to  return  any  assistanoe  subject  to 
the  violation  and  shall  not  be  ellgl^e  for 
any  further  assistance  received  under  this 
title  after  the  date  of  the  violation. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  invalidate  any  loan  griarantee  made 
under  this  title.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective 
after  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

FOSTSXCONDAKT  XDUCATION  8TUDT 

Bic.  140.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  tills  sec- 
tion to  authorize  a  study  ai  the  Impact  of 
past,  present,  and  anticipated  private,  local. 
State,  and  Federal  suppcnt  for  poetsecandary 
education,  the  apfMvpriate  role  for  the  States 
in  support  of  txlgher  education  (including 
the  application  of  State  law  upon  post- 
secondary  educational  opporttuiities) ,  al- 
ternative student  assistance  programs,  and 
the  potential  Federal,  State,  and  private  par- 
ticipation in  such  programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  thor- 
ough study  and  investigation  of  the  impckct 
of  past  and  present  support  and  the  apiMxv 
priate  level  of  f utiue  support  for  tilgher  edu- 
cation from  private  sources  and  from  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments. 

(c)  In  conducting  such  investigation  and 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

(1)  alternative  models  of  8t«te  and  local 
support  for  postsecondary  education; 

(2)  new  Federal  initiatives  to  comi^ement 
alternative  State  and  local  programs:  and 

(3)  alternative  forms  at  student  assist- 
ance, including — 

(A)  loan  programs  based  oo  income  con- 
tingent lending; 

(B)  loan  programs  which  utilized  fixed, 
graduated  repayment  schedules;  and 

(C)  loan  {Kograms  which  {xovlde  for  can- 
cellation or  deferment  of  part  or  all  of  re- 
payment in  any  given  year  based  on  a  cer- 
tain level  at  a  borrower's  income; 

(4)  the  potential  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private  partlclpatloii  In  such  pragtams;  and 
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(ft)  tuggCBtad  nattmal  iinlftirm  rtiMlaKU 
for  determining  tb*  uuiual  par  wtudwut  oosto 
of  pfondlng  poatMcoiuUiy  wtaOKOoa  for 
studenta  In  attendAnoe  at  Tarloas  t^pw  amd 
Ola  MM  of  Inatttuttooa  of  hlgtiar  •dootlon. 

(d)  In  ordar  to  oarrj  out  tb*  pcoftrioui  of 
this  Metton.  tb*  SaenUry  U  MitliotlMd  to— 

(1)  enter  Into  ooplnmto  wltb  tnatttutlaoB 
at  taicber  ediioation  and  otber  a|)i>ra|)i1ata 
lodMdiiala.  pnUlo  a«enolea  and  prttata  or- 
ganHiwtlopa; 

(3)  a]>polnt  and  fix  tba  oompanaatlon  of 
■uob  peraonnol  aa  may  be  naoaaaary; 

(8)  amploy  emerta  and  oonaultants  In  ao- 
oordanoe  wltb  aactlon  3100  of  title  ft.  United 
StateaOode; 

(4)  utlllae.  wltb  tbelr  oonaent.  tbe  aerr- 
loea.  paraoonel.  Infownatlon.  and  facUltlaa  of 
otber  Federal.  State,  local,  and  private 
agendea  wltb  or  wltbout  reUnburaement; 
and 

(ft)  oooralt  wttb  tbe  beada  of  mcb  Ped- 
eial  agendea  ai  be  deema  appnqnlate. 

(e)  Ifot  later  tban  Deoember  81.  1973.  tbe 
Secretary  tfiaH  report  to  tbe  Preeldant  and 
Oomgraaa  tbe  raralta  of  tbe  Inveetlgatlon  and 
atudy  autborlaed  by  tbls  aeotlon,  togetber 
wltb  mob  reorwnmondatloDa,  Including  i<ec- 
ommeodaiUooa  for  legleiatlon.  aa  be  deema 
approprlat*. 

(f)  Tbera  are  autborlzed  to  be  approftrl- 
ated  audb  auma.  not  to  exceed  8S,000/)00,  aa 
may  be  neoeaaary  to  carry  oot  tbe  pzorlalona 
of  tbla  aeotkn. 

Past  I — toocAXioM  Paovaaaoif  a 

Dam^rMBCT 
■cmraxoir  or  AOTBoaiBATioif  or 


141.    (a)(1)    Title  V  of  tbe  Hlgber 
Mduoatlon  Act  of  190B  la  amended — 

(A)  In  aeotlon  fill  (b) ,  by  striking  out  "ftv 
tbe  flaoal  year  ending  June  30.  1971"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  tbereof  "eacb  for  tbe  llacal 
y«an  ending  Juna  80,  1971,  and  Jiuie  80, 
1972": 

(B)  in  aectlona  ftO«(b),  S18(b).  838,  632, 
and  843,  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1971"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  tbereof  "July  1.  1973"  In 
eaob  Instanoe. 

(3)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  paragrapb 
(1)  abaU  be  effective  after  June  30.  1071. 

(b)(1)  Section  601  of  tbe  Hlgber  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1906  la  amanded  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  after  "8K.  601."  and  by  adding  at  tbe 
end  tbereof  tbe  following  new  subaectlon: 

"(b)  For  tbe  puipoee  of  carrying  out  tbe 
proTlalooa  of  tbls  title,  tbere  are  author- 
ised to  be  ^qnopriated  $000,000,000  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
eacb  of  tbe  snooeedlng  flsoal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1, 197ft,  of  wblcb— 

"(1)  not  leaa  tban  t800.000  abaU  be  for 
tba  puipoaea  of  aecMoci  604; 

"(3)  not  leaa  tban  28  per  oantum  or  $87,- 
ftOO,000,  wblobever  la  greater,  abaU  be  for  tbe 
puzpoaea  of  aobpart  1  of  part  B; 

"(8)  not  leaa  tban  6  per  oeotom  aball  be 
for  tbe  purpoaea  of  part  C; 

"(4)  not  leaa  tban  ft  per  centum  sbaU  be 
for  tbe  purpoaea  of  part  D; 

"(ft)  not  leea  tban  6  per  centum  sball 
be  for  tbe  piirpoaes  of  part  B; 

"(6)  not  leaa  tban  10  per  centum  aball 
be  for  tbe  puipoaea  of  part  P;  and 

"(7)  not  leaa  tban  6  per  centum  of  tbe 
amounta  available  for  tbe  purpoeea  of  part 
O  or  part  D  shall  be  uaed  for  tba  training 
of  teachers  for  service  In  programa  for  chil- 
dren with  limited  English  apeaklng  ability.". 

(3)  Tbe  amandmenta  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  aball  be  effective  after,  and  only  wltb 
respect  to  appropriations  for  Oscal  years 
beginning  after.  June  30, 1973. 

(c)  (1)  Effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1973, 
title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1968 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  tbe  foUowlng 
provisions: 

(A)  Section  803 (f); 

(B)  Section  804(b); 

(O)  Section  611(b)  and  "(a)"  where  It 
i4>peazs  after  "Sw.  611."; 


(D)  Seetloa  618(b)  and  "(a)"  wbare  It 
appears  after  "Sk^  ftlS.-; 

(B)  Seottansas: 

(P)  Section  ft82: 

(O)  Sectlcm  648;  and 

(H)  Section  Sftft. 

(3)  (A)  (1)  Tbe  captUm  head  of  aectton  ftl8 
of  such  title  V  Is  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: "FBOCaAM  AITTROBIZB)". 

(11)  Suoh  aeotlon  618  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "during  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1989,  and  the  aucoeedtng  fiscal  year.". 

(B)  Effective  on  and  after  July  1.  1973, 
section  619(a)  of  such  title  V  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  that  part  of  the  flist  aentenoe 
wblcb  preoedee  ",  tbe  Commissioner"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  tbereof  tbe  foUowlng: 
"Prom  tbe  amount  available  for  grants  under 
tbls  subpart  for  any  fiscal  year". 

(3)  Section  62S(b)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  foUowa  "federaUy 
Bupported  programs"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
tbereof  a  period. 

(4)  Tba  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  aball.  under  the  authority 
of  section  401  (o)  and  of  p«ut  C  of  tbe  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act.  submit  to 
the  Oongrees  an  eatlmate  of  the  sums  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  section  602  of  such  title 
V. 

FTTMcnom  or,  am  oourtamtruut  loa,  xm 
DisacTOX  or  thx  tkachxb  oobps 

Sxc.  143.  (a)  Tbe  second  sentanoe  of  sec- 
tion 613  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1968  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Tbe 
Teacher  Oorpe  sbaU  be  headed  by  a  Director 
who  aball  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule 
set  forth  In  section  6332  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  and  a  Deputy  Director  who  shall 
be  placed  In  grade  17  of  such  General  Sched- 
ule; and  such  poeltlons  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  poeltlons  placed  In 
those  gradee  under  section  6106  of  such 
tttle  8.". 

(b)  Tbe  third  sentence  of  such  section  613 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  except  that 
( 1 )  the  CXnnmlasloner  may  delegate  bis  func- 
tions under  this  subpart  only  to  tbe  Director, 
and  (2)  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
shall  not  be  given  any  function  autbortaed 
by  law  otber  than  that  granted  by  tbls  sub- 
part". 
BXTBAimira  or  txachxxs  Ain>  xMPLOTiaarr  or 

TOTOXS  AND   Um'KUCriUNAI.  ASSXSTAinV 

Sxc.  143.  (a)  (1)  Seotlon  618  of  tbe  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "to  (1)"  and  Inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "(1)  to".  (2)  by  striking  out  "to  (1)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  tbereof  "(2)  to",  and 
(3)  and  by  adding  ttie  foUowlng  before  tbe 
period:  ",  (3)  to  en^oy  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  as  tutors  or  Instructional  as- 
sistants for  educatlonaUy  disadvantaged 
obUdren,  (4)  to  compensate  such  tutors  and 
Instructional  assistants  at  such  rates  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  consist- 
ent with  prevailing  practices  under  compa- 
rable federally  supported  work-study  pro- 
grams, and  (6)  to  provide  neoeaaary  training 
to  teachers  to  enable  them  to  teach  otber 
grades  or  other  subjects  In  which  such  agen- 
clee  have  a  toaclief  abortage". 

(2)  SecUon  820(a)(2)  of  auob  Aet  la 
amended  (A)  by  atrlklng  out  "and  (O) "  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  tbereof  "(0)  programa  cf 
auch  agencies  to  employ  high  acbool  and  col- 
lege students  as  tutora  or  Instructional  as- 
sistants for  educatlonaUy  dlaadvantagad  obll- 
dren,  (D)  programs  of  such  agendea  to  com- 
pensate such  tutora  and  instructional  aa- 
alstanta  at  such  rates  as  the  Commissioner 
may  detennlne  to  be  consistent  wltb  pre- 
vaUlng  practices  \mder  comparable  federally 
supported  work-study  programs,  (E)  pro- 
grams of  such  agendes  to  provide  neces- 
sary training  to  teachen  to  enable  tbam  to 
teach  otber  grades  or  other  subjects  In  wblcb 
such  agendea  have  a  teacher  abortage.  and 
(P)". 


(8)  Section  8a0(a)(8)  of  soob  Aet  la 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  for  tbe  retraining 
of  teaobars"  Immediately  before  tbe  saml- 
oolon  at  tbe  end  tbereof. 

(b)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  SbaU  be  effective  after,  and  only  wltb 
respect  to  ^proprlatlona  for  flsoal  yean  be- 
glimlng  after,  June  80. 1973. 

paovmow  roa  AOMonanATivx  xxmraaa  loa 
orxBAnoN  or  mttrm  plam 

Sxc.  144.  (a)  Section  620(a)(3)  of  the 
Hlgber  Eduoatlon  Act  of  1906  Is  amended.  In 
dauae  (P)  tbereof.  by  (1)  striking  out  "8" 
and  inserting  in.  Ueu  thereof  "8".  and  (3)  by 
Inserting  before  the  semicolon:  "or.  fSO.OOO, 
wblcbever  Is  greater". 

(b)  Ibe  amendments  made  by  rubsectlon 
(a)  abaU  be  effective  after,  and  only  with 
respect  to  appropriations  for  flecal  years  be- 
ginning after,  June  30, 1972. 

xLncnf  AnoM  ow  cxnoMO  oh  xxpxNDirDxaa  roa 


Sac.  14ft.  (a)  Seotlon  6a0(a)  of  tbe  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  Is  »rnamAm^  \,j  strik- 
ing out  dause  (6)  thereof.  Clauses  (6) 
through  (9)  of  suoh  section  830(a) .  and  aU 
referenoea  thereto,  are  redealffQated  aa 
clauses  (6)  through  (8).  re^MoUvdy. 

(b)  Tbe  amendmenta  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after,  and  only  wltb 
re^Mc*  to  approprlatlosia  for  flacal  years  be- 
gtnntng  after.  June  80. 1973. 

TXAXMnro  roa  tkacrxxb  and  Arnss  in  pxivats 

aCHOOLS 

Sac.  146.  (a)  Clause  (6)  of  aecUon  630(a) 
of  tbe  Hlgber  Education  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  inserting  "la  teaching,  or"  after 
"becaiise  be". 

(b)  Tbe  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  SbaU  be  effective  after,  and  only  wltb 
re^>eot  to  appropriations  for  flaoal  years  be- 
ginning after,  Jime  30, 1973. 

ncFBOviNo  txainino  pxooaAMs  rox  thx  e>o- 

CATION    or    TXACH^U    AND    KK,ATKD    ■DUCA- 
nONAL  FXXSONNXL 

Sac.  147.  (a)(1)  Section  6Sl(b)  of  the 
Hlgber  Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ";  and",  ■jqI  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following  new 
dause: 

"(11)  programs  or  projects  (Including  co- 
operative arrangements  or  consortia  between 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  Junior  and 
community  coUegea.  or  between  such  institu- 
tions and  State  or  local  educatlcmal  agendes 
and  nonprofit  eduoatlon  asaodatlons)  for  the 
Improvement  of  undergraduaite  programs  for 
preparing  educational  peraonnd.  inftin^^ng 
dealgn.  devdopment.  and  evaluation  of  ex- 
emplary undergraduate  training  jnograma. 
introduction  of  high  quaUty  and  more  effec- 
tive curricula  and  currloular  materlala.  ^"«< 
the  provldon  of  Increased  opportunities  for 
practical  teaching  experience  for  prospective 
teachera  In  dementary  and  seoonttery 
schools.". 

(2)  Seotlon  631(c)  of  such  Act  is  amraded 
by  striking  out  tbe  "or"  at  the  end  of  daiue 
(1)  and  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (2), 
by  Inserting  a  semicolon  and  "or"  at  the  end 
of  dauae  (3),  and  by  adding  tbe  foUowlng 
new  dauae: 

"(3)  projects  or  programs  to  Improve  un- 
dergraduate or  other  programs  for  training 
educational  pwaonnd.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  SbaU  be  affective  after,  and  only  with 
raepec*  to  approprlatloais  for  fiscal  yeara 
beginning  after.  Jime  80. 1973. 

stTProvr  OP  tttobs  and  nranircTioNAL 
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sw.  148.  (a)(1)  Seetloa  881  (b)  of  tbe 
Hlgber  Edaoatlaci  Act  of  1968  la  ^j^kwIM  by 
atrlklng  out  tbe  period  at  the  end  of  dause 
(11)  and  inawtlng  In  Ueu  tbereof  a  aemioolon 
and  Itie  word  "and",  and  by  •iMtng  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  dauae: 

"(U    programa    or    projecta    to    employ 


tutota  or  inateiKitlnnal  aaaiatanta  In  pra- 
aobool,  elaanentary  aobool,  or  aecondary 
aobod  daiaaa.  e^adaUy  for  educatlonaUy 
disadvantaged  obUdren.  and  diUdren  wltb 
limited  XngUA  apeaklBg  ability.". 

(3)  Seotloii  881(0)  of  euob  Aot  la  amended 
by  atrlklng  out  "or"  at  tbe  end  of  cUuse  (3), 
^  atrlklng  out  tbe  period  at  tbe  end  of 
clause  (8)  and  inserting  a  aamloQion  and  tbe 
word  "or"  In  Ueu  tbareof.  and  by  adding  tbe 
foUowlng  dauae: 

"(4)  ocmpaDaattng  tutors  and  Instnic- 
tional  asBlitanta  at  suob  rates  as  tbe  Oom- 
mlssloner  may  determine  to  be  oonatstent 
with  the  prevailing  practlcee  under  compa- 
rable federally  supported  woA-etudy  pro- 
grams.". 

(b)  Tbe  amendmenta  made  by  aubeeotton 
(a)  SbaU  be  effective  after,  and  only  wltb 
respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  yeaa  be- 
ginning after.  June  80. 1973. 

or  KnauMT 


COnUXUDT 

Sac.  140.  (a)(1)  Seetloa  ft81(b)  of  tbe 
Hlgber  Education  Aot  of  196ft  la  further 
amended  by  atrlklng  out  tbe  word  "and" 
after  clause  (11)  and  l>y  striking  out  tbe 
period  at  tbe  end  of  daiise  (13)  and  insert- 
ing m  Ueu  tbereof  a  semicolon,  and  by 
adding  at  tbe  end  tbareof  tbe  foUoirlng  new 
dause: 

"(13)  programa  and  projects  deaigned  to 
meet  the  need  for  tbe  training  of  taai  iliei  a  for 
partldpatloa  In  eduoatloa  programs  for  mi- 
gratory oblldna  of  migratory  agricultural 
workera.  Indtirting  teacher  eocohange  pro* 
grams.". 

(2)  Seetloa  S81(o)  of  aucb  Act  U  amended 
by  atrlklng  out  "or"  at  tbe  end  of  dause 
(3) .  by  striking  out  tbe  period  at  tbe  end  of 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  tbereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "oc",  and  by  r^M-n^ 
at  the  end  thereof  tbe  foUowlng  new  dause 
(ft): 

"(6)  such  aetlvltlea  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  pxirpoeea  of  daiiae  (13)  of  sub- 
section (b) .  to  tbe  extent  that  auch  actlvl- 
tlee  are  not  Innrwislstent  wltii  tbe  otber  pro- 
visions of  tbla  part.". 

(b)  Tbe  amendmenta  made  by  subsection 
(a)  SbaU  be  effestlve  after  June  80, 1972. 

Paxt  P — DfffrauuriuNAi.  Equipmxnt 

KXIKN8XON  or  AT7THOKIZATXON    OF 
APPaOFXIATIONa 

Sec.  161.  (a)  Subaectlona  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  601  and  tbe  Ogher  Education  Aot  of 
1966  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "two 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "succeeding  fiscal  yeaia  ending  prior 
toJuly  1,1976". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  thU  section  shaU  be  effecUve  after 
June  30, 1971. 

Past  G — AcAnxwo  PAcnjma 

TXANSFKB    or   THX   FBOVISZONS    OV  THX   BUH^ 

KDTTCATioN  VAcnjTBs  ACT  OV  lees 
Sxc.  161.  (a)  Tltte  vn  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1968  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"TITLE  vn— CONBTBUOTIGN  OP 

ACAoaoc  PAdums 

'TaBT     A GSAMTS     rox     THX     CONarXXTOTION 

or  Undxxoxaouatx  Acadkmic  PAonxnaa 

"AXTTROXIZATION  OF   AFFIOFKIATIONa 

"Sac.  701.  (a)  Ibe  CoouUadoner  shaU 
carry  out  a  program  of  granta  to  Institutions 
of  higher  eduoatlon  for  tbe  oonatruetlon  of 
academic  fadlltlea  In  aocordanoe  wltb  this 
part. 

"(b)  For  the  purpoee  of  w^viwg  granta 
under  this  part,  tbere  are  hereby  autborlaed 
to  be  appropriated  $986,000,000  for  tbe  flacal 
year  ending  July  30,  1972.  and  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prlcr  to 
July  1, 1976. 

"(c)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  701(b).  not  less  than  24  per 
centum  nor  more  than  88^   P«r  oenttun. 


ahaU  be  reeerved  by  the  Oommlaaloaer  »M 
allotted  among  the  States  under  seetloa  702. 
The  remainder  of  such  sums  »h».ii  be  avaU- 
able  for  allotment  among  tbe  Statea  under 
section  708. 

"PUBLIC  OOMMUirirT  OOLLXOXa  AND  puauc 

TXCHNicAL  QrarrruTxa 

"Sxc.  702.  (a)  Sums  reserved  purauant  to 
the  first  sentence  of  section  701(o)  abaU  be 
available  for  aUotments  to  States  for  provid- 
ing academic  fadlltlea  for  public  oommunlty 
coUegee  and  pubUc  technical  liwtltutea. 

"(b)  Prom  the  sums  available  for  any  fis- 
cal year  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  tbe 
ConunlsBloner  shall  aUot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  as  tbe  product  of — 

"(1)  tbe  number  of  high  school  graduates 
of  the  State,  and 

"  ( 2 )  the  State's  allotment  ratio, 
bears  to  the  sum  of  tbe  ocvrespondlng  prod- 
ucts  for   aU    tbe   Statee,   except   that   the 
amount  allowed  to  any  State  abaU  not  be  leas 
than  $60,000. 

"(c)  (1)  Except  as  la  provided  in  paragr^>b 
(2),  tbe  amount  allotted  to  a  State  under 
this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Federal  share  of  the  develc^- 
ment  cost  of  approved  projects  for  the  con- 
struction of  academic  faciUties  within  such 
State  for  pubUc  community  ooUegee  and 
pubUc  technical  institutes. 

"(2)  Any  portion  of  a  State's  aUotment 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  applications  from  an  institution  qual- 
ified to  receive  granta  under  this  section 
have  not  been  received  by  the  State  Oom- 
mlsslon  prior  to  January  l  of  such  fiscal 
year,  shall,  if  the  State  Conmilsdon  so  re- 
quests, be  available  for  payment  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  development  cost  of  ap- 
proved projects  under  section  703. 

"(d)  AU  amounts  allotted  under  tbls  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  which  are  not  re- 
served as  provided  in  section  701(c)  by  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
allotted  BhaU  be  reallotted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, on  tbe  basis  of  such  factore  as  he 
determines  to  be  equitable  and  reasonable, 
among  the  Statea  which,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner,  are  able  to  use  without 
delay  any  amounts  so  reallotted  for  the  pvir- 
poee  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  ( 1 ) .  Amounta 
reallotted  under  this  subsection  shaU  be 
available  for  reservation  luitll  the  cloee  of 
the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  tbe  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  were  orlginaUy  aUotted. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (b),  the  'allotment  ratio'  for  any 
State  SbaU  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A) 
0.60  and  (B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  income  per  person  for  the  State  by 
the  Income  per  person  for  aU  the  States  (not 
including  Puerto  Rioo,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  Guam),  except  that 
(1)  the  aUotment  ratio  shaU  in  no  case  be 
less  tban  0.33^  or  more  than  0.66%.  (U)  the 
aUotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Blco,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  Guam  sball  be 
0.66%,  and  (lU)  the  aUotment  ratio  of  anj 
State  shall  be  0.60  for  any  fiscal  ye<tf'  if  tbe 
Oommlaaloaer  finda  that  the  cost  of  school 
construction  In  such  State  exceeds  twice  the 
median  of  such  costs  in  aU  the  Statea  aa 
determined  by  him  on  the  basis  of  statistics 
and  data  as  the  Oommlaaloner  ahaU  dean 
adequate  and  appropriate.  The  aUotment 
ratios  ShaU  be  promulgated  by  tbe  Oommla- 
aloner as  soon  as  posdble  after  June  30, 1972, 
and  annuaUy  thereafter,  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  of  the  Inoomes  per  person  of  the 
State  and  of  aU  tbe  States  for  the  three  moat 
recent  consecutive  calendar  years  few  which 
satisfactory  data  are  available  from  tbe  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 


"INSTITDTIONS  OF  ^mnwm  XDT7CATTON  OTHXB 
THAN  PUBUC  OOICMUMITX  OOLLXOXS  AND 
PUBLIC   TXCHNICAL   INSTXTUTXB 

"Sac.  703.  (a)  sums  appropriated  purauant 
to  aeotlon  701(b)   wtalob  remain  after  tbe 


reservation  provided  for  In  the  fint  aentenoe 
of  aeotlon  701(c)  for  any  fiacal  year  abaU  be 
available  for  aUotmenta  to  Statea  for  provid- 
ing academic  fadlltlea  tot  Inatttutlona  cf 
higher  education  otber  tban  InatltuUcaa 
eligible  for  granta  under  aeotton  702. 

"(b)  Suma  available  for  tbe  puipoeaa  of 
tbla  aeetlon  for  any  flacal  year  abaU  be  aUot- 
ted ambng  tbe  Statea  aa  foUowa: 

"(1)  The  Oommlaaloner  abaU  aUot  to  aadi 
State  an  amount  which  bean  tbe  aame  ratl6 
to  60  per  centum  of  aneb  suma  aa  tbe  num- 
ber of  atudents  enrdled  In  Instltutlooa  of 
higher  eduoatlon  In  such  Statea  bean  to  the 
number  of  studenta  ao  enrolled  In  aU  tbe 
States:  and 

"(2)  The  Oommlaaloner  ahaU  allot  to  eaob 
State  an  amount  which  bean  tbe  aame  ratio 
to  60  per  centum  of  auob  auma  as  tbe  num- 
ber of  atudenta  enzbUed  In  gradea  "inf 
through  twdve  (both  Indudva)  of  ^>*fy^9 
In  auch  State  bean  to  the  total  number  of 
students  BO  enrolled  In  aU  the  Statea. 
The  amount  aUotted  to  any  Stete  under  tbe 
preceding  aentenoe  for  any  flacal  year  ahaU 
not  be  less  than  $80,000. 

"(c)(1)  Any  amount  aUotted  to  a  Stete 
under  this  section  for  any  flaoal  year  abaU, 
except  as  provided  In  paragr^;ib  (3),  be 
available,  in  aocordanoe  wltb  tbe  provtelona 
of  this  title,  for  payment  of  tbe  Pederal  share 
of  the  devdopment  cost  of  ^proved  proj- 
ects for  the  construction  of  »/'*«<— n'n  facul- 
ties within  suoh  State  for  Institutions  of 
higher  education  wblcb  are  not  eligible  for 
granta  xinder  aeetlon  703. 

"(3)  Any  porUon  of  a  State's  aUotment 
under  tbla  aeotlon  for  any  flaoal  year  for 
which  api^oatlons  fnnn  an  Instttutltni  qual- 
ified to  recdve  granta  under  tbla  aeetlon 
have  not  been  recdved  by  the  Stete  Com- 
misdon  prior  to  January  1  of  such  fiscal  year. 
SbaU,  if  the  Stete  Commlsdon  so  requests! 
be  available  for  payment  of  the  VMeral 
ahare  of  the  devdopment  ooet  of  approved 
projeota  under  seotlon  702. 

"■ZATX    PLAm 

"Sxc.  704.  (a)  Any  Stete  desiring  to  par- 
tldpate  In  the  grant  program  authorlxed  by 
this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  ahaU  submit  for 
that  year  to  the  Commladbner  tbroxigb  tbe 
Stete  Commlsdon  a  Stete  plan  for  such 
partldpatlon.  Such  plan  abaU  be  submitted 
at  such  time,  In  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing 8\ich  InformatUm  as  may  be  neceasary  to 
enable  the  Oommlasloner  to  caiiy  out  bis 
functions  under  tbls  part  and  »>ifLti 

"(1)  provide  that  it  shaU  be  administered 
by  the  Stete  Commission; 

"(2)  aet  forth  objective  standanU  and 
metboda,  which  are  consistent  wltb  oaalo 
criteria  prescribed  by  regulatlona  purauant 
to  section  706,  for — 

"(A)  determining  tbe  reUtlve  priorities  of 
eligible  projecte  submitted  t^  institutions 
of  hlgber  education  within  tbe  State  for  tbe 
cotistruction  of  aoadamlo  ^wdlltles.  »tw^ 

"(B)  determining  the  Pederal  slMtra  of  the 
development  cost  of  each  such  project; 

"(8)  provide  that  the  funds  apportioned 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  secttoa  702  or  703 
ShaU  be  used  oiUy  for  tbe  purpoees  aet  forth 
therein; 

"(4)  piovldeftat^ 

"(A)  saaicnlng  prlarttles  solely  on  ttie  bads 
of  such  criteria,  standards,  and  ^netbgda  to 
eligible  projecte  submitted  to  the  State  Com- 
mlwslon  and  found  by  it  otherwise  apptovaMe 
under  tbe  provldons  of  tbls  part,  and 

"(B)  approving  and  reooanmendlng  to  tbe 
Oommlsdoaer,  In  tbe  order  of  such  priority. 
appUoatloas  oovarlng  sxicb  dlglMe  projecte, 
and  tor  oarttfylng  to  the  OoDunlaaloaar  tbe 
Pederal  abare  of  tbe  devdopment  cost  of  the 
projeet  involved; 

"(ft)  provide  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant whiob  baa  submitted  a  project  to  tbe 
State  Commlaaioa  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
bearing  before  tbe  Stete  Ooaunlsslca  aa  to 
tbe  priority  aaalgned  to  auob  projeot,  or  as  to 
aoiy  other  determination  of  tbe  State  Ooin- 
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mlMlaB  MlTOMIjr  aSMtlng  such  appUouit: 
uid 

"(»)  provUlvfor— 

"(A)  audi  flaeal  control  and  fxind  account' 
Ing  proeedUTM  m  nuty  bo  necwary  to  usura 
pn>p«r  aUbanoDotaat  of,  ajid  aooiuntlng  for, 
^Bderal  funds  paid  to  the  Stata  Commlaakm 
under  this  part,  and 

"(B)  making  aoch  reporta,  In  such  form 
and  eontaJnlng  such  Information,  aa  may  be 
reaaonably  neoaaaary  to  enable  the  CoounU- 
Blonar  to  perform  hla  funotiooa  under  tbU 
part. 

"(b)  "nie  OommtaBloiMr  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  submitted  under  this  aectlon  U 
he  determlnee  that  It  oompllea  with  the  pro- 
▼iBions  of  this  section  and  other  approprlafte 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"■LUiBtLzrT  voa  CBAirrs 

"Sbc.  706.  (a)  Xzoept  as  la  provided  In  auh- 
secUon  (b),  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion iftiall  be  eligible  fcr  a  grant  under  this 
part  only  if  the  State  Oommlssioci  deter- 
mlnee. In  aoooedanoe  with  criteria  pceeorlbed 
by  regxilatloo,  that  the  oonstrucUon  project 
for  which  asBlsTsTine  Is  sought  will,  either 
alone  or  together  with  other  ooDstruotloc  to 
be  undertaken  within  a  reasooahle  tUne, 
result  In — 

"(1)  a  substantial  expansion  of,  or 

"(2)  the  creation  of, 
urgently  nee<led  (A)  ennHlmeskt  capacity, 
(B)  the  capacity  to  provide  artxulent  health 
care  or  other  student  servloeB,  or  (C)  ca- 
pacity to  carry  out  extension  and  continuing 
education  programs  on  the  campus  of  such 
institution. 

"(b)  If  the  Commissioner  determines.  In 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  reg- 
ulation, that  the  student  enrollment  capacity 
of  an  Institution  of  higher  education  would 
decrease  If  an  urgently  needed  academic 
faclUty  Is  not  constructed,  the  construction 
of  such  a  facility  may  be  considered,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  to  result  In  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Institution's  student  enroll- 
ment capacity. 


"BASIC    CBimiA    VOB 

Aim 


ocmticxinNo  raioarms 

SHAKX 


"8sc.  700.  (a)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
by  regulation,  prescribe  basic  criteria  to 
which  the  provisions  of  State  plans  seitttng 
forth  standards  and  methods  for  determin- 
ing relative  priorities  of  eligible  construction 
projects,  and  the  application  of  such  stand- 
ards and  methods  to  such  projecte  imder 
such  plans,  shall  be  subject. 

"(3)  Such  basic  criteria shaU.nt  least — 

"(A)  be  such  as  will  best  tend  to  achieve 
the  objeotlvee  of  this  part,  while  leaving 
opportunity  and  flexibility  to  State  Commis- 
sions for  the  development  of  State  plan 
standards  and  methods  that  will  best  ac- 
commodate the  varied  needs  of  Institutions 
In  the  several  States; 

"(B)  give  special  consldwatlon  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  ujMlergraduate  enrollment  capac- 
tty:aMI 

"(C)  give  consideration  to  the  expansl<Hi 
of  capacity  to  provide  needed  health  care  to 
students. 

"(3)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3) .  Bveix  regu- 
lations may  establish  additional  and  appro- 
priate basic  criteria.  Including — 

"(A)  provlilon  for  oonsldertng  the  degree 
to  which  appUcamt  Institutions  are  effectively 
utUlBlng  exleUng  f  adUttee; 

"(B)  provision  for  allowing  Statte  plana  to 
group,  or  to  allow  grouping.  In  a  reasonable 
manner,  facllltiee  or  Institutions  according 
to  fimctlon&I  or  educational  type  for  priority 
purposes;  and 

"(C)  in  view  of  the  national  bbjectlves  of 
this  Utle.  for  considering  the  degree  to  which 
appUcant  Institutions  serve  students  tiom 
two  or  more  States  or  from  outside  the 
United  SUtee. 

"(4)  In  no  event  sbaU  such  basic  criteria 
permit  the  readlnaas  of  an  Instttutlan  to 


admit  out-«if-at«ta  students  to  be  eonsldegred 
as  a  priority  advene  to  such  institution. 

"(h)  (1)  Itke  Oommlsslonsr  ahaa  preecrtbe, 
by  regulation,  the  baale  crtterta  for  dstennln- 
Ing  the  Federal  share  of  the  development 
cost  of  any  eligible  project  under  this  part 
within  a  State,  to  whloh  criteria  the  ap- 
iHlcahle  standards  and  methods  set  fcrth  in 
the  State  plan  for  such  Stsite  Shall  conform. 

"(2)  In  no  case  shaU  such  basic  criteila 
permit  the  Federal  share  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  develcq^nnent  cost  of  a  project, 
except  In  the  case  of  a  developing  Institution 
approved  pwsuant  to  section  303(b)  In  which 
case  suoh  percentage  may  not  foe  In  excess  of 
96%  per  centimi. 

"(0)  SecUon  663  of  Utle  V,  United  SUtea 
Oode,  BhaU  apply  to  the  prescription  of  regu- 
lations under  this  secUon.  notwithstanding 
clause  (3)  of  sUbsecUon  (a)  thsraof. 

"APPUCATIOKS  lOB  OBAMTS;  AMOUMT  OF  SBAMTS 

"Sac  707.  (a)  (1)  Any  Institution  of  higher 
education  which  desires  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  submit  an  application 
therefor  at  ouch  time  or  times,  in  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  such  Information  as  the 
OotnmlsBloner  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  for  a  construction  project  \mder 
this  part  If  he  determines  that — 

"(A)  It  meets  the  requirements  prescribed 
xmdwr  paragraph  (1); 

"(B)  the  project  for  which  srwlntiiTifyi  Is 
sought  Is  an  eUglUe  iMOject  imder  section 
706; 

"(C)  such  project  has  been  submitted 
through,  and  been  approved  and  recom- 
mended by,  the  i^>proprlate  State  Oommls- 
slon; 

"(D)  such  State  Commlselon  has  certified 
to  the  Commissioner,  in  accordance  with  the 
State  plan,  the  Federal  share  of  the  devel- 
opment cost  of  the  project,  and  suAclent 
funds  to  pay  such  Federal  share  are  available 
from  the  applicable  app<»tlonment  of  the 
SUte; 

"(B)  such  project  has,  pursuant  to  the 
State  plan,  been  assigned  a  priority  that  Is 
higher  than  that  assigned  to  all  other  proj- 
ects within  the  State  which  are  chargeable 
to  the  same  apportionment,  and  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  and  Cor  which 
Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been  reeerved; 

"(F)  the  constriction  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  application  will  be  undertaken  In 
a  timely  and  economic  manner  and  will  not 
be  of  elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or 
materials: 

"(O)  In  the  ease  of  a  stiident  health  care 
facility,  no  aaslstanoe  will  be  pnovlded  for 
such  facility  under  title  IV  of  the  w<M«itng 
Act  of  1960;  aztd 

"(H)  the  api^lcatlon  contains  assurances 
or  Is  supported  by  satisfactory  aasaianoefr— 

"(1)  that  title  to  the  site  Is  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  rs- 
latlng  thereto, 

"(11)  that  Federal  funds  received  by  the 
i4>pllcant  will  l>e  stdely  used  for  defraying 
the  development  cost  of  the  project  covered 
by  the  application. 

"(Ill)  that  suffldent  funds  wUl  be  avail- 
able to  meet  the  non-Federal  pc»tlon  of  such 
cost  and  to  provide  for  the  effective  use  of 
the  academic  facility  upon  completion, 

"(Iv)  that  the  facility  wlU  be  used  as  an 
academic  facility  for  at  least  the  period  of 
the  Federal  Interest  therein,  as  provided  In 
section  781,  and 

"(V)  that  the  plans  for  such  facilities  com- 
ply with  such  standards  as  the  Secretary  may 
preecribe,  or  approve.  In  order  to  insure  that 
facilities  construoted  with  the  use  of  Md- 
eral  funds  appropriated  under  this  part  shall 
be,  to  the  extent  appropriate  In  view  of  the 
uses  to  be  made  of  the  facility,  aoceeslble  to, 
and  usable  by,  handicapped  persons. 

"(b)  Amendments  to  applications  sub- 
mitted under  this  section  shall,  except  as  the 
Commissioner  may  otherwise  provide  by  reg- 


ulations, be  subject  to  i^proval  In  the  same      ' 
manner  as  original  applications. 

"(c)  (1)  Upon  his  approval  of  any  ^>pllca-  i 
tlon  under  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
shall  reserve  from  the  applicable  aUotmeat 
available  therefor,  the  amount  of  such  grant, 
which  shall  be  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of 
the  development  cost  of  the  project  covered 
by  the  application,  and.  In  aocordanoe  with 
regulations,  shall  pay  the  amount  reserved  to 
the  applicant. 

"(2)  Upon  approval  of  an  amendment  of 
an  application,  or  revision  of  the  estimated 
development  cost  of  a  project,  for  which 
there  has  been  a  reeervatlon  made  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  Commissioner  may  ad- 
just the  amoxmt  so  reeerved,  accordingly,  if 
an  adjustment  under  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  results  in  a  greater  amount 
being  reserved,  he  may  reserve  the  Federal 
share  of  the  added  cost  only  from  the  ^>- 
plicable  allotment  available  at  the  time  dl 
such  approval.  . 

"ADMnnsnATTON  or  statb  plakb;   jxmicux, 
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"Ssc.  706.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  shaU 
not  finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  this  part,  or  any  modification 
thereof  without  first  affording  the  State 
Commission  submitting  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  Commission  administering 
a  State  plan  approved  under  this  part, 
finds — 

"(A)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  con^lles  with  the 
provisions  of  section  704,  or 

"(B)  that  in  the  administration  of  tbs 
plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
Commission  that  the  State  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram tinder  this  part  until  be  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

"(b)  (1)  If  any  SUte  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Conmilsfiloner's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  its  State  plan  submitted  im- 
der section  704,  or  with  his  final  action  under 
subsection  (a),  such  State  may  af^eal  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located.  The 
summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  served 
at  any  place  in  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  forthwith  certify  and  file  in 
the  court  the  transcript  of  the  prooeedlngi 
and  the  record  on  which  he  based  his  action. 

"(3)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclvtslve;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  ftirther  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  transcript  and  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  find-  ' 
Ings  of  fact  ShaU  likewise  t>e  conclusive  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
afllrm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aalde,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  title  38,  United  States  Code,  section  1264. 

"Pabt  B — OBAirrs  fob  Conbtbocttoh  or 
Obaouatx  Academic  Faciutibs 
"aothorizatiok 
"Sac.  731.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  assist  them  In 
improving  existing  gradiute  schools  snd  oo- 
operatlve  graduate  centers,  and  in  establish- 
ing graduate  schools  and  cooperative  grad- 
uate centers  of  excellence,  in  order  to  In- 
crease the  supply  of  highly  qiullfled  per- 


sonnel nesdsd  by  oommunltles.  Industries, 
and  govemmsnta  and  for  tsaoblng  and  re- 
search. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $60,000,000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  ending  June  SO,  1973,  and  June  30, 
1973,  and  (90,000,000  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  yean  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1976. 

"APPLICATION   FOB,  AND  AMOtTMT  OT,  OBAMTS 

"Sxc.  722.  (a)  (1)  Any  Institution  of  hlghei 
education  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  part  shall  submit  an  i4>pllcatlon  there- 
for at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Commission- 
er may  require. 

"(3)  In  detsnnlnlng  whether  to  improve 
applications  under  this  section,  the  order  In 
which  to  approve  such  applications,  and  the 
amount  of  grants,  the  Commissioner  shall 
give  consideration  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
projects  for  which  assistance  Is  sought  will 
contribute  toward  achieving  the  objectives 
of  this  part,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
will  aid  In  attaining  a  wider  distribution  of 
graduate  schoc^  and  cooperative  graduate 
centers  throughout  the  States.  In  no  case 
shall  the  total  of  the  payments  from  ^pro- 
prlations  for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 731  made  with  respect  to  projects  In 
any  State  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  13^ 
per  centum  of  such  appropriations. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'institution  of  higher  education'  In- 
cludes cooperative  graduate  center  boards. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
any  application  under  this  section  untU  he 
has  obtained  the  advice  and  reconunenda- 
tloDs  of  a  panel  of  ^>eclallats  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  who  are  oompetenit  to 
evaluate  such  af^llcatlon. 

"(c)  No  grant  under  this  part  may  be  In 
an  amount  in  excess  of  60  per  oentvun  of  the 
development  cost  of  the  project  covered 
by  the  application. 

'Tabt  C — IjOams  fob  Constbuctiok  of 
ACADBMTC  FACiLrms 
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dal  assist anoe  wUl  bs  provided  suoh  pcojoot 
under  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Aiot  ot  18M. 

"(b)  A  loan  pursuant  to  this  part  atuOl  bs 
secured  in  such  mainner  and  shall  bs  t«- 
pald  within  such  period  not  exceeding  fifty 
years,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner; and  it  ShaU  bear  interest  at  (1) 
la  rate  dertermlned  hy  the  ComnaUstoner 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  a  per  annum  rate 
that  Is  one-quarter  of  1  peroentage  point 
above  the  average  annual  Interest  rats  on 
aU  interest-bearing  obllgaUons  of  the  United 
States  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  cne-elghth 
of  1  per  centxim,  or  (3)  the  rate  of  8  per 
centum  per  *""iim   whlchsver  is  the  l 


"AT7THOBJZATION 

"Sic.  741.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  making  and  insiiring 
loans.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  Is  au-Uiorlzed  to 
make  loans  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  higher  education  building  agen- 
cies, which.  In  the  case  of  undergraduate  fa- 
cilities, have  submitted  approvable  applica- 
tions under  part  A,  for  the  construction  of 
academic  faculties  and  to  Insure  loans. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
Into  the  fund  established  under  section  744, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  impropri- 
ated e200.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1976. 
Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  avaUable 
without  fiscal  yeiu-  limitations. 
"BuoiBiuTT  coiromoNs,  amoomtb,  and  tbucs 

OF  LOANS 

"Ssc.  743.  (a)  No  loan  pursuant  to  tbls 
part  ShaU  be  made  unices  the  Commissioner 
finds  (1)  that  not  leas  than  30  per  centum 
of  the  development  cost  ot  the  facility  wlU 
be  financed  frcnn  non-Federal  sources,  (3) 
that  the  applicant  Is  xuxahle  to  aecure  the 
amount  of  sudi  loan  from  other  sources 
upon  terms  and  conditions  equally  as  favor- 
aUe  as  the  terms  and  conditions  ^j^liosble  to 
loans  under  this  part,  (3)  that  the  construc- 
tion WlU  be  undertaken  In  an  economical 
manner  and  that  it  wUl  not  be  of  elaborate 
or  extravagant  design  or  materials,  and  (4) 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  project  to  construct 
an  infirmary  or  other  facility  ritwignjxi  to 
provide  prlmarUy  for  out^MUsnt  oan  of  stu- 
denu  and  loaUtuttoaal  pasaonasl,  no  fli»a. 
CXVn 1011— Part  33 


"aaaneuL  pbovibion  fob  loan  pbogbak 
"Sbc.  743.  (a)  Financial  transactions  of 
the  Commissioner  under  this  part,  except 
with  respect  to  administrative  expenses,  ahaU 
be  final  and  conclusive  on  aU  oflloeis  of  the 
Oovemment  and  shaU  not  be  reviewable  by 
any  Court. 

"(b)  In  the  perfcrmanoe  of.  and  with 
respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  hhn  by  this  part,  the  Commlaaton- 
er  may — 

"(1)  prescribe  suoh  rulea  and  regulatlona 
aa  may  be  neoessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part; 

"(3)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  rec- 
ord of  a  State  having  general  jurisdiction  or 
in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  district  courts  shaU  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  civil  actions  arising  under  this  part 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
and  any  action  Instituted  imder  this  sub- 
section  by  or  against  the  Commlsaloner  shaU 
survive  notwithstanding  any  change  In  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Commissioner 
or  any  vacancy  in  such  office;  but  no  attach- 
ment, injunction,  garnishment,  or  other  slm- 
Uar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shaU  be  Issued 
against  the  Commissioner  or  property  under 
his  control,  and  nothing  herein  shaU  be 
construed  to  except  UUgation  arising  out  of 
activities  under  this  part  from  the  applica- 
tion of  sections  507(b)  and  617  and  3879  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code; 

"(3)  foreclose  on  any  property  or  com- 
mence any  action  to  protect  or  enforce  any 
right  conferred  upon  him  by  any  law  oon- 
traot,  or  other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and 
purchase  at  any  f  orecloeure  or  any  other  sale 
any  property  in  ocmneotlon  with  which  he 
has  made  a  loan  pursuant  to  this  part;  and, 
Inthe  event  of  any  such  aoqulslrtlon  (and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling,  or  dis- 
posal of  real  property  by  the  United  States) 
complete,  administer,  remodel  and  convert 
dispose  of,  lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with. 
such  property;  except  that  (1)  suoh  acUon* 
shall  not  preclude  any  other  action  by  him 
to  recover  any  deficiency  in  the  amounts 
loaned  and  (3)  any  such  acquisition  of  real 
prc^>erty  shaU  not  deprive  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  of  tts  clvU  or 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  and  over  suoh  prop- 
erty or  impair  the  dvll  rights  under  the  State 
or  local  Uwa  of  the  inhabitants  on  such 
property; 

"(4)  seU  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  reel  or  personal  property,  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  seouritiee  or  obligations, 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  fix; 

"(6)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  In 
this  part,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
re^Mot  to  the  rate  of  lnt»est,  time  of  pay- 
ment of  any  ImftaUment  of  principal  or  In- 
t«est,  security,  or  any  other  term  of  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  whloh  he  is  a  party 
or  which  has  been  transferred  to  him  pur- 
suant to  this  section;  and 

"(0)  Include  In  any  contract  or  Instru- 
ment mads  pursuant  to  this  part  such  othei 
covenants,  conditions,  or  provisions  (in- 
cluding ixovlslons  designed  to  assure  against 
UM  <tf  tbs  f  aoUl^,  ooDstruotad  with  ths  aid 
at  «  loan  undsr  this  part,  for  pairpoMs  ds> 


aoilbed  In  section  783(1)).  as  he  may  dsam 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposs  <H  this 
part  WlU  bs  aoblsvsd. 

"BBVOLTINa  LOAN  FOND  AND   INSmULNCB  FDIIS 

"Sk:.744.  (a)  There  U  hweby  craatsd 
within  the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for 
higher  education  academic  facilities  loans 
and  loan  Insiutmce  (hereafter  in  thla  aso- 
tion  called  the  'fund')  whloh  ahaU  be  avaU- 
able to  [the  Commlsaloner  without  fiacal  year 
limitation  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  pur- 
poaee  of  making  loans  and  Insuring  loans 
under  this  part 

"(h)  (1)  Ihs  Commlsaloner  ahaU  transfer 
to  the  fund  available  approprlatlona  pn>- 
vlded  under  secUon  741(b)  to  provide  capi- 
tal for  the  fund.  AU  amounta  received  by  ths 
OommlsBloivsr  as  Intereet  payments  ot  re- 
paymenta  of  principal  on  loans,  and  any 
other  moneys,  property,  at  asseru  derived  by 
him  frcan  his  operaUons  In  connection  with 
this  part.  Including  any  moneys  derived  dl- 
recUy  or  indlrecUy  from  the  sale  at  aaasta, 
or  beneficial  Interests  or  participations  In 
assets  of  the  fund,  slMll  be  deposttsd  In  ths 
fund. 

"(2)    AU  loans,  expenses,   and  payments 
pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Commissioner 
under  this  part  shaU  be  paid  from  the  fund, 
including  (but  not  Umlted  to)  expenses  and 
payments  of  the  Conmilssioner  m  connec- 
tion with  sale,  under  section  303(c)  of  the 
Federal  NaUonal  Mortgage  AssoclaUon  Char- 
ter Act,  of  participations  In  obllgaUons  ac- 
quired under  this  part.  From  time  to  time, 
and  at  least  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year! 
the  Commissioner  ahaU  pay  from  the  fimd 
into  the  Treasury  as  mlsceUaneous  receipts 
interest  on  the  cumulative  amount  of  ap- 
propriations paid  out  for  loans  under  this 
part  or  available  as  capital  to  the  fund,  less 
the  average  undisbursed  cash  balance  In  the 
fund  during  the  year.  The  rate  of  such  Inter- 
eat  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  into  conslderaUon  the 
average  market  yield  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding each  fiscal  year  on  outstanding  Treas- 
ury ObllgaUons  of  maturity  con4>arable  to 
the  average  maturity  of  loans  made  from  the 
fund.   Interest   payments   may   be   deferred 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  any  interest  payments  so  de- 
ferred ahaU  themselves  bear  Interest.  If  at 
any  Ume  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
moneys  in  the  fund  exceed  the  present  and 
any  reasonably  prospective  future  require- 
ments of  the  fund,  such  excess  shaU  be  avaU- 
able for  the  purposes  of  part  A  and  shaU  be 
deemed  to  have  been  appropriated  pursuant 
to  secUon  701(b). 

"annual  intxbxst  gbants 


"Sec.  745.  (a)  To  assist  institutions  of 
higher  educaUon  and  higher  educaUon 
building  agencies,  which,  In  the  case  of  im- 
dergraduate  faculties,  have  an  approvable 
appllcaUon  submitted  imder  part  A,  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  borrowing  from  other 
sources  for  the  construcUon  of  academic  fa- 
cUlUes,  the  Commissioner  may  make  an- 
nual interest  grants  to  such  insUtuUons  and 
agencies. 

"(b)  Annual  Interest  grants  to  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  educaUon  or  higher  educaUon 
buUdlng  agency  with  respect  to  any  academ- 
ic faclUty  shall  be  made  over  a  fixed  period 
not  exceeding  forty  years,  and  provision  for 
such  grants  shall  be  embodied  in  a  contract 
guaranteeing  their  payment  over  such  pe- 
riod. Each  such  grant  shaU  be  In  an  amount 
not  greater  than  the  difference  between  (1) 
the  average  annual  debt  service  which  would 
be  reqiUred  to  be  paid,  during  the  life  of 
the  loan,  on  the  amount  borrowed  from  other 
soim;es  for  the  construction  of  such  facul- 
ties, and  (3)  the  average  annual  debt  serv- 
ice which  the  InsUtuUon  would  have  been 
required  to  pay,  during  the  life  of  the  loan, 
with  req>sct  to  such  amounts  if  ths  appU- 
cable  intsnst  rats  wera  ths  i«»^w».nTn  rats 
spsettsd  In  ascUon  74i(b)  (3).  Thit  ^Bsnuit 
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on  which  such  gnuit  It  tMUMd  ihall  be  v^ 

proTcd  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commissioner  such  suma 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  an- 
nual Interest  grants  to  institutions  of  high- 
er education  and  higher  education  building 
agencies  In  aoecnlaaoe  with  this  wctlon. 

"(3)  ContracU  for  ancnial  interaat  prmnta 
under  this  seetlon  abaU  not  be  entered  izito 
In  an  aegregate  amount  greater  than  Is 
authorised  In  appropriation  Acts;  asd  In  any 
event  the  total  amount  oif  «.TVff,iiyi  interest 
grants  whloh  may  be  paid  to  Institutions  at 
higher  edocattoa  and  hlgber  e«Suoatlon 
buUdlng  agencies  in  any  year  pursuant  to 
contracts  entered  Into  under  this  seotfcm 
shall  not  exceed  $ex)00,000  which  amoiunt 
shaU  be  ineressed  by  M.780.000  ou  July  1, 
1M9,  and  by  $18,0OO/)OO  on  July  1,  lOTO  and 
aa.  July  1  of  eseh  of  the  four  saooeedlng  yean. 

"(d)  Not  more  than  12^  per  centum  of 
the  fonris  prortded  ter  tn  this  section  for 
grants  may  be  used  within  any  one  state. 

"(e)  No  annual  Interest  grant  punruesit 
to  this  section  eliall  be  made  unleas  the 
OommlsBlogier  finds  (1)  that  not  leas  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  development  cost  cf 
the  facility  will  be  financed  (Tom  aon-FMeral 
sources.  (3)  that  the  applicant  Is  \inable 
to  secure  a  loan  In  the  aonount  of  the  loan 
with  reelect  to  which  the  annual  Interest 
grant  Is  to  be  made,  from  other  sources  upon 
tenns  and  oondltloos  equally  as  favorable 
as  the  terms  azul  conditions  spfiUoaMe  to 
loans  under  this  title,  «md  (3)  ttet  the 
oonstructlon  will  be  uodertaken  In  an  eco- 
nomical mamner  aod  that  It  wni  ztot  be  of 
ela/borate  or  extravagant  design  or  materials. 
Tfor  puiposes  of  this  section,  a  lean  with 
reapect  to  which  an  Interest  grant  Is  made 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  cooBMeTed 
flnandug  from  a  noo^Fedenl  sotirce.  Tot 
purposes  of  the  other  provlskns  of  this  title, 
such  a  loan  BbaU  be  considered  fin^TwHng 
frocn  a  non-Federal  aouroe. 

"ACAOKMIC    rACUJTIXS   LOAM   QfSUXAJfCB 


746.  (a)  (1)  In  ordar  to  assist  insU- 
tutlons  of  higher  edUDatkan  and  higher 
educatKMi  building  acendea  to  procure  loacw 
for  the  oanstruotlon  of  aoartsmlc  faoUlUee. 
the  CommisBloaer  may  tnaure  the  payment 
of  Interest  and  principal  on  such  loans  If 
such  Institutions  and  agencies  meet,  with 
respect  to  suob  loans,  criteria  prescribed  by 
or  under  section  746  tot  the  in>ir«»ig  of 
anmwU  interest  grants  under  such  sectlion. 
"(3)  No  loan  Insurance  \xnder  paragiapn 
(1)  may  apply  to  so  much  of  the  principal 
amount  of  any  loan  as  exceeds  90  per  centum 
of  the  development  cost  of  the  academic 
facility  with  reapect  to  which  such  loan 


"(b)(1)  The  United  SUtes  ahall  be  entitled 
to  recover  from  any  Institution  or  agency  to 
which  loan  Insurauoe  has  been  issued  under 
this  section  the  amount  of  any  payment 
made  pursuant  to  that  Insurance,  unteas  the 
Commissioner  for  good  cause  waives  Its  right 
cf  recovery.  Upon  malting  any  such  payment, 
the  United  States  ohaU  be  subrogated  to  aU 
of  the  rights  of  the  recipient  of  the  payment 
with  respect  to  which  the  payment  was  made. 

"(3)  Any  Insurance  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner pxuBuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
Incontestable  In  the  hands  of  the  institution 
or  agency  on  whose  behalf  such  Insurance  la 
Issued,  and  aa  to  any  agency,  organlxatlon.  or 
Individual  who  makes  or  contracts  to  make  a 
loan  to  such  Institution  or  agency  In  reliance 
thereon,  except  for  fraud  or  mlsreprasenta- 
tlon  on  the  part  of  such  Institution  or  agency 
or  on  the  part  of  the  agency,  organization,  or 
Individual  who  makes  or  contracts  to  make 
such  loan. 

"(c)  Insurance  may  be  laaued  by  the  Oom- 
mlaaloner  under  subeectlon  (a)  only  If  he 
<letennlnes  that  the  terns,  conditions,  matu- 
rity, security  (If  way),  and  schedule  and 
■ncmats  of  repayatsBts  with  raspeet  to  the 
loan  Ms  soflolMrt  to  proteet  the  fiMn^Htg  ta. 


tsrwto  <rf  the  xmited  states  and  are  oCherwlas 
reasonable  and  In  aooord  with  regnlatlons, 
Including  a  detmnlnatlon  that  the  rate  at  In- 
terest does  not  exceed  suoh  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obll^tlon  outstand- 
ing as  ths  OommlsBloner  detomlnea  to  be 
reaaonable,  taking  Into  account  the  range  of 
Interest  rates  prsvaOlng  in  the  private  mar- 
ket for  similar  loans  and  the  risks  asaumed 
by  the  United  States.  Itie  Oommlaaloner  may 
charge  a  premium  for  such  Insurance  in  an 
amount  reasonably  determined  by  hUn  to  be 
necessary  to  cover  administrative  expenses 
and  probable  losses  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b).  Such  Insurance  shall  be  subject  to 
such  further  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner  determlnee  to  be  necessary. 
"Fait  O — ^Assistakcx  nv  Majos  OiBAsna 


"AtrrHOiacATioir 
761.  (a)  The  Commissioner  ahall 
carry  out  a  program  of  flnan/'iai  assistance  to 
public  Institutions  of  higher  education.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appr^ul- 
ated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be 
neceesary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part. 

AMOB  FOB  OOirantOCnOJT  or  **^*i«««n 


"Bac.  763.  (a)  U  the  Director  of  the  OOce 
of  Kmergeney  Planning  determlnee  that  a 
public  Institution  of  higher  education  is.  in 
whole  or  in  part,  within  an  area  which,  after 
June  30,  1971,  and  before  July  1,  1976.  has 
suffered  a  disaster  which  Is  a  major  disaster. 
and  If  the  Commissioner  determlnee  with  re- 
spect to  such  institution  that — 

"(1)  the  academic  facilities  of  such  Insti- 
tution have  been  destroyed  or  seriously  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  the  disaster; 

"  (3)  such  Institution  is  exercising  due  dili- 
gence In  availing  itself  of  State  and  other 
financial  assistance  available  for  restoration 
or  replacement  of  such  faculties;  and 

"(3)  the  institution  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient funds  available  from  such  other  sources 
including  proceeds  of  Insurance  on  the  fa- 
culties, to  provide  for  the  restoration  or  re- 
placement of  such  faculties: 

the  Commissioner  is  authorised  to  p»>vide 
sxich  assistance  to  such  Institution  as  Is 
provided  In  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)(1)  Assistance  under  this  section  shaU 
be  a  grant  to  an  eligible  Institution,  as  de- 
temUned  under  subeectlon  (a) ,  of  an  amount 
necessary  to  enable  the  Institution  to  carry 
out  the  construction  neceesary  to  restore  or 
replace  the  academic  facilities  determined 
under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  to  be 
damaged  or  destroyed. 

"(3)  The  maximum  amount  of  a  grant  un- 
der this  section  sbaU  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
construction  incident  to  the  restoration  or 
replacement  of  the  faculties  determined  to 
be  damaged  or  destroyed  under  clause  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  less  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional aaslwtance  determined  under  olauss 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  to  be  avaUable. 

"(c)  (1)  Assistance  under  this  section  may 
Include  a  grant  of  an  amount  necessary  to 
enable  the  Institution  to  lease,  or  otherwise 
obtain  the  uae  of.  such  facilities  as  are 
needed  to  replace,  temporarily,  faculties 
which  have  been  made  unavailable  as  a  result 
of  a  major  disaster. 

"(3)  An  Institution  shaU  be  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  subsection  If  It  quali- 
fies for  assistance  under  subsection  (a), 
whether  or  not  It  receives  aaaletancie  tmder 
subsection  (b). 

"squiPicBrr  and  soppuas 
"Sxc.  763.  If  an  Institution  is  eligible  for 
assistance  under  section  763(a),  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized,  whether  or  not  such 
Institution  receives  assistance  under  section 
763(b),  to  make  a  grant  to  such  Institution 
of  not  in  excess  of  an  amount  he  determines 
necessary  to  replace  eqiUpment,  maintenance 


BuppUes,  and  instruetlonal  supplies  (includ- 
ing books,  and  currloular  and  program  mate- 
rials )  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  as  •  re- 
sult of  the  major  disaster. 

"kxpatabu  assistancs  nr  uz0  or  a  ouar 
"Sac.  764.  If  the  Commissioner's  determina- 
tions under  clauses  (3)  and  (8)  of  section 
763(a)  indicate  that  financial  resources  will 
become  avaUable  to  an  Institution  other- 
wise qualified  for  assistance  under  aeotlcn 
763  at  some  futiire  date  or  dates,  he  Is  author- 
IMd,  subject  to  such  terms  and  oonditioos  as 
may  be  In  the  pubUc  Interest,  to  extend  as- 
sistance to  such  institution  under  asetlca 
763(b).  763(c),  or  763  (or  aU  such  sections) 
with  an  agreement  with  such  Instltutton 
which  provides  that  the  Institution  wUl  re- 
pay part  or  aU  of  the  funds  received  by  It 
under  this  part. 

"apfucatiokb 

"Sao.  766.  No  payment  may  be  made  to  a 
public  Institution  of  higher  education  for 
arartemlc  facilities  under  this  part  unless  an 
application  therefor  is  submitted  through  the 
appropriate  State  Commission  and  la  filed 
with  the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  him.  In  determin- 
ing the  order  in  which  such  applications  shaU 
be  approved,  the  Commissioner  shaU  con- 
sider the  relative  educational  and  flnanfjai 
needs  of  the  institutions  which  have  sub- 
mitted approvable  applications.  No  payment 
may  be  made  under  section  763(b)  iinifft 
the  Commissioner  finds,  after  consultation 
with  the  State  Commission,  that  the  project 
or  projects  with  respect  to  which  it  Is  made 
are  not  inconsistent  with  overall  State  plans, 
submitted  under  section  704(b)  ,  for  the  con- 
struction of  academic  faculties.  All  determi- 
nations made  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  part  shall  be  made  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  !^;>proprlate  State  Commission, 
"oxraanoirs 

"8sa  766.  For  the  purpoeee  of  this  part — 

"(1)  the  term  'major  disaster'  means  a 
disaster  determined  to  be  a  major  disaster 
aa  defined  In  section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (43  U.S.C.  1865a(a) ) ;  and 

"(2)  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  'public  institution  of 
higher  education'  if  such  institution  is  found 
by  the  Commissioner  to  be  under  public  su- 
pervision and  oontrcd. 

"Paxt  E— Okwkkal 
"aacovKBT  or  patmknts 

"Sac.  781.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that.  If  a  faculty  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  a  grant  or  granto  under  part 
A  or  B  of  this  tlUe  Is  used  as  an  ■/«rfimilo 
facility  for  twenty  years  f oUowing  completion 
of  such  construction,  the  pubUc  benefit  ac- 
cruing to  the  United  States  from  such  iise 
wUl  equal  In  value  the  amount  of  such  grant 
or  grants.  The  period  of  twenty  years  after 
completion  of  such  construction  shall  there- 
fore be  deemed  to  be  the  period  of  Federal 
Interest  in  such  faculty  for  the  purpoeee  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  If,  within  twenty  yesra  after  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  an  academic  faclUty 
which  has  been  constructed  in  part  with  a 
grant  or  grants  under  part  A  or  B  of  this 
titte— 

"(1)  the  applicant  (or  lU  successor  In 
title  or  poaseeelon)  ceases  or  faUs  to  be  a  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  institution,  or 

"(3)  the  faclUty  ceases  to  be  used  aa  an 
academic  facility,  or  the  facility  is  used  as 
a  facility  excluded  from  the  term  'academic 
faculty', 

ttie  united  Statee  shaU  be  entttted  to  recorer 
from  such  i^Jidlcant  (or  aucceasor)  an 
amount  which  beara  to  the  then  vs^u^  of 
the  faculty  (or  so  much  thereof  as  ooostl- 
tuted  an  approved  project  or  projects)  tbs 
ssme  ratio  as  ttie  amount  of  such  fMartf 
grant  or  gnuits  bars  to  tbs  development  oast 
at  the  f  aofllty  flasaosd  wtth  tiia  aid  of  sotb 
gnUcr  sriBrts.  Soeh  vaHis  abaU  to  "^- 
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mined  by  agreamant  of  the  parties  or  by  ac- 
tion bKMifbt  in  the  umted  sutes  district 
oouTt  for  the  district  in  whloh  suob  fMlUtar 
Is  situated. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  tiie  provisions  of 
subaectioDs  (a)  and  (b),  no  facility  con- 
structed wltli  asslatsnce  under  this  title  th^ji 
ever  be  used  for  religious  wocshlp  or  a  sec- 
tarian activity  or  far  a  sdiool  or  department 
of  divinity. 

"mnmnoifs 

"Sac.  783.  The  foUowlng  definitions  apply 
to  terms  ussd  In  tbls  title: 

"(1)(A)  Kscspt  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'aca- 
demic faottltlea'  means  structuree  suitable  for 
use  as  olaasioiims,  laboratorlee,  Ubrarlae,  and 
related  facilities  neoessary  or  appropriate  for 
instruction  of  students,  or  for  researoh,  or 
for  administration  of  tbs  educational  or  re- 
search programs,  of  an  Institution  of  higher 
education,  and  malnUwiance.  storage,  or 
utiUty  faculties  essaoftlal  to  operation  of  the 
foregoing  f  aolUttes.  For  purposes  of  parts  A. 
O,  and  O,  such  term  includes  Inflimailes  or 
other  facllttlss  designed  to  piovlds  prlmarUy 
for  outpatient  osre  of  students  and  Instruc- 
tional personnel. 

"(B)   The  teem  'academic  faoiUtles'  shall 
not  induds    (1)   any  facility  mtended  prl- 
marUy for  evente  for  which  admission  is  to 
be  charged  to  the  general  pubUc,  or  (11)  any 
gymnasium  or  other  faclUty  apedaUy  de- 
aigned  for  athletic  or  recreational  activities, 
other  than  for  an  academic  course  In  physi- 
cal education  or  where  the  Commissioner 
finds  that  the  physical  integration  of  such 
fadUties  wltli  othsr  academic  facUltiee  m- 
duded  under  this  tiUe  Is  required  to  carry 
out  the  Objectivee  of  thu  titie,  or  (lU)  any 
faculty  used  or  to  be  used  tat  ssotarlan  m- 
struotion  or  as  a  place  for  reUglous  worship, 
or  (Iv)   any  facility  whloh  (although  not  a 
faculty  deecrlbed  in  the  i>reoedlng  clause)  Is 
used  or  to  be  used  primaiUy  In  connection 
with  any  part  of  the  program  of  a  adhod  or 
department  of  divinity,  or  (v)  any  faculty 
used  or  to  be  used  \rf  a  echoed  of  medldne, 
school  of  dentistry.   sCboot  of  osteopathy, 
school  of  pharmacy,  school   cf  optometry, 
aohocd  of  podiatry,  or  school  at  putdlo  health 
as  these  terms  are  defined  in  section  794  of 
the  Publio  Health  Service  Act,  or  a  school  of 
nursing  as  defined  in  section  843  of  that  Act 
"(2)   The  term  'oonstruotion'  means  (A) 
erection   of   new   or   eiqMUision  of  *ix»«ti"g 
structures,  and  the  acquisition  and  installa- 
tion of  Initial  equipment  therefor;  or  (B) 
acquisition  of  existing  structures  not  owned 
by  the  Institution  mvolved;  or  (C)  rehabilita- 
tion, alteration,  conversion,  or  Improvement 
(including  the  acquisition  and  lnst<aiatlon 
of  Initial  equipment,  or  modernization  or  re- 
placement of  buUt-m  equipment)  of  exist- 
ing structures;  or  (D)  a  combination  of  any 
two  or  more  of  the  foregoing.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
'equipment'   includes,   in  addition  to  ma- 
chinery,  utUlties,  and   buUt-ln  equipment 
and  any  necessary  enoloeures  or  structures 
to  house  them.  aU  other  Items  neoeaaary  for 
the  f  unotlonlng  of  a  particular  facility  as  an 
academic  facility,  including  neceesary  furni- 
ture, except  books,  currlcular  and  program 
materials,  and  items  of  current  operating 
expense  suoh  as  fuel,  supplies,  and  the  like; 
the  term  'initial  equipment'  means  equip- 
ment acquired  and  installed  In  connection 
with  oonstruotion  as  A»itnM*  n^  paragraph 
(2)    (A)   or  (B)  or.  In  caaee  referred  to  In 
puagraph  (3)  (C),. equipment  acquired  and 
InsteUed  as  part  of  the  rehabilitation,  altera- 
tion, conversion,  or  Improvement  of  an  exist- 
ing structure,  which  structure  would  other- 
wise not  be  adequate  for  use  as  an  academic 
faculty;  and  the  terms  'equipment'.  Initial 
equipment',  and  'buUt-ln  equipment'  shaU 
be  more  partioularly  defined  by  the  Commls- 
rioner  by  regulation.  For  the  piupoees  of 
clause  (C)  in  the  first  aentenoe  of  this  para- 
Kn4>h.  the  term  'rehabilitation,  alteration. 


conversion,  or  Improvement'  iry^lMdw  suoh 
action  as  oiay  be  neceesary  to  provide  for 
the  architectural  needs  of,  or  to  remove  arcbl- 
tectiural  barriers  to,  handicapped  persons 
with  a  view  toward  increasing  the  acoessi- 
blUty  to,  and  use  of,  academic  facUltlae  by 
such  peraous. 

"(3)  (A)  The  term  'development  cost',  with 
reject  to  tm  academic  teoiUty,  means  the 
amount  found  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
the  cost,  to  the  apphcant  for  a  grant  or  loan 
imder  this  tHIe,  of  the  construction  Involved 
and  the  ooet  of  neoeaaary  acquisition  of  the 
land  on  whloh  the  facility  Is  located  and  of 
neceesary  site  Improvements  to  permit  Its 
use  for  such  faculty.  There  shaU  be  exduded 
from  the  development  cost — 

"(1)  In  determining  the  emotmrt  of  any 
grant  under  part  A  or  B,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of  (I)  any  Federal  grant  whl^ 
the  Institution  has  obtained,  or  is  assured 
of  obtaining,  under  any  law  other  than  this 
title,  with  respect  to  the  oonstruotion  that  Is 
to  be  financed  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  under 
part  A  or  B,  and  (II)  the  cumount  of  any  non- 
Federal  funds  required  to  be  expended  as  a 
condition  of  such  other  Federal  grant;  and 
"(U)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
loan  under  part  C,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  Federal  fln«.nf»ia.i  assistance 
which  the  institution  has  obtained,  or  is 
assured  of  obtaining,  under  any  law  other 
than  this  title,  wtth  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion that  is  to  be  financed  with  the  aid  of  a 
loan  under  part  C. 

"(B)  In  determining  the  development  ooet 
with  respect  to  an  academic  faculty,  the 
Commissioner  may  Include  expenditures  for 
works  of  arts  for  the  faculty  of  not  to  exceed 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  (Indudlng 
such  expenditures)  to  the  appUcant  of  con- 
struction of,  and  land  acquisition  and  site 
Improvemente  for,  such  facility. 

"(4)  The  term  'Federal  share'  means,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  706(b)  (3),  in  the 
case  of  any  project  a  percentage  (aa  deter- 
mined under  the  applicable  State  plan)  not 
In  excess  of  60  per  centum  of  its  devdop- 
ment  coet. 

"(8)  The  term  'higher  education  buUdlng 
agency*  means  (A)  an  agency,  public  au- 
thority, or  other  instrumentality  of  a  State 
authorised  to  provide,  or  finance  the  con- 
struction of,  academic  fadlitles  for  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  (whether  or  not 
also  authorized  to  provide  or  finance  other 
facilities  for  such  or  other  educational  in- 
stitutions, or  for  their  students  or  faculty), 
or  (B)  any  corporation  (no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures  or  may  lawfully 
Iniire  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual)  (I)  established  by  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  providing  academic  facilities  for 
the  use  of  such  Institution,  and  (II)  upon 
dlsaolutlon  of  which,  aU  title  to  any  property 
purchased  or  built  from  the  proceeds  of  any 
loan  made  under  part  C  wUl  pass  to  such 
Institution. 

"(6)  The  term  'public  community  college 
and  public  technical  institute'  means  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  which  is  under 
public  supervision  aind  control,  and  is  or- 
ganized and  administered  principally  to  pro- 
vide a  two-year  program  which  Is  acceptable 
for  fuU  credit  toward  a  bachelor's  degree,  or 
a  two-year  program  In  engineering,  matbe- 
matlcs,  or  the  physical  or  biological  sciences 
which  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to 
work  as  a  technician  and  at  a  semlprofession- 
al  level  in  engineering,  scientific,  or  other 
technological  fields  which  require  the  under- 
standing and  application  of  basic  engineer- 
ing, scientific,  or  mathematical  principles  or 
Imowledge;  and  the  term  includes  a  branch 
of  an  Institution  of  higher  education  offer- 
ing four  or  more  years  of  higher  education 
which  is  located  in  a  community  different 
from  that  in  which  Its  parent  Institution  Is 
located. 

"(7)  The  term  'cooperative  graduate  center' 
means  an  institution  or  program  created  by 


two  or  more  institutions  of  higher  education 
which  wiU  offer  to  the  students  of  the  par- 
ticipating institutions  of  higher  education 
graduate  work  which  could  not  be  offered 
with  the  same  profidency  or  economy  (or 
both)  at  the  Individual  institution  of  higher 
education.  The  center  may  be  located  or  the 
program  carried  out  on  the  campus  of  any  of 
the  participating  Institutions  or  at  a  sep- 
arate location. 

"(8)  The  term  'cooperative  graduate  cen- 
ter board'  means  a  duly  constituted  board 
established  to  construct  and  maintain  the 
cooperative  graduate  center  and  coordinate 
academic  programs.  The  Ixiard  shaU  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  each  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  participating 
in  the  center  and  of  the  community  involved. 
At  least  one- third  of  the  board's  members 
ahaU  be  community  representatives.  The 
board  ShaU  elect  by  a  majority  vote  a  chair- 
man from  among  its  membership.". 

(b)  (1)  The  programs  authorized  by  UUe 
VH  at  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  196S 
ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
comparable  programs  authorized  by  the 
Higher  Education  Faculties  Act  of  1963. 

(2)  Effective  July  l,  1973,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Faculties  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  titles  I  and  n  thereof. 

(3)  Effective  July  1,  1971.  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  306  thereof. 

(4)  The  revolving  fund  created  by  section 
744  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  re- 
volving fund  created  by  section  306  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  Any 
sums  In  the  fund  for  higher  education  aca- 
demic faculties  created  by  such  section  306  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  sbaU  be 
transferred  to  the  fund  created  by  section  744 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  196£,  and  aU 
such  funds  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  avaUable  for  such  fund.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  unless  enacted 
In  specific  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
sentence,  any  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  803(c)  of  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
culties Act  of  1963  for  any  fiscal  year  Anrftng 
prior  to  JiUy  1,  1973,  which  have  not  been 
loaned  under  titie  in  of  that  Act  of  1963 
ShaU  be  deemed  to  have  been  appropriated 
piusuant  to  section  741(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jtme  80. 1973. 

SXTSMSIOlr  OP  AUTHOaBATIONS  OP  APPaOFKIA- 
nONS  POK  THX  HTOHES  B>UCATIOK  PACnxriKB 
ACT  OP  l»e3 

Sxc.  163.  (a)  Sections  101(b),  301,  303(c). 
and  408(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  FacUltiee 
Act  of  1963  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1971"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1, 1973". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  ahaU  be  effective  after 
Jime  80, 1971. 

BTATX   HIOHXB  XOOCATIOK  COMMISSIONS 

Sic.  163.  (a)  Section  1303  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  having  been  super- 
seded by  section  425  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Title  XTI  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  1301  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

"STATK  mouaa  xducation  coMMxastOHs 
"Sac.  1303.  (a)(1)  Any  State  desiring  to 
participate,  after  June  80,  1972,  In  any  pro- 
gram authorized  l}y  this  Act  which  requires 
the  use  of  a  State  Commission  in  the  admin- 
istration thereof  shaU  designate,  for  such 
purpose,  a  State  agency  whldi  Is  broadly 
representative  of  the  pubUc  and  of  the  pub- 
Uc and  private  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion (including  pubUc  community  coUegae 
and  pubUc  technical  Institutes)  in  the  State. 
If,  In  the  case  of  any  State,  no  such  State 
agency  exists,  such  State  shaQ  iiiusKi  such 
an  agency. 

"(3)  Baoh  Stete  Commlaalon  ahall  be  att- 
tbcclaed  to,  and  shall  carry  out,  suob  funo* 
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ttona  aa  m«]r  b*  nqnlrMl  or  Mittaariaad  with 
ra^MOt  to  tlM  prognun  In  wbleb  tbm  Btmta  Is 
pcutlalpatlng.  TlM  CommlMlaiur  sbaU  pay 
to  each  State  OoounlMtoa  the  "w«"wt  npfw 
sary  for  the  proper  and  efflolent  artmlnltim- 
Uoo.  bjr  Biicb  Oonunluton  at  eaoh  State  pUn 
which  la  aipiprov9tl  by  him  under  a  program 
authcrtced  by  thie  Act  whloh  nqiMras  the 
use  of  a  State  CcxumlMtoa  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  program. 

"(S)  The  OommJminnm-  Is  authorised  to 
make  grants,  upon  such  terms  and  oondl* 
tlons  as  the  Oommlssloner  determines  wlU 
best  further  the  purposes  at  title  VH.  to 
State  OofnmlflMons  for  oooduotlng  oompre- 
henstve  planning  to  determine  oooatructton 
needs  at  Instltutloos  of  higher  ftHumtlTin. 

~(b)(l)  The  CotnmlsBtoner  Is  autboslsed 
to  make  grants  to  State  Commissions  to  en- 
able them  to  make  ootapni>«oit.v9  Inren- 
torles  of,  and  studlee  with  re^Mot  to,  the 
postseoondary  eduoaitlonal  resouroas  In  the 
Stotee  and  meana  by  whUdi  suob  resouioes 
may  be  better  planned  and  ooordlnated.  Im- 
proved, expanded,  or  altered  tn  order  to  In- 
sure that  all  persons  within  the  Statee  who 
desire,  and  who  can  benefit  from,  postaeo* 
ondary  education  nuy  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  ea 

"(3)  The  OommlsBloner  is  further  author- 
ised to  make  grants  to  State  Oonunlsiloas  to 
enable  them  to  conduct  oomprehenslTe  plan- 
ning for  statewide  poetsecondary  educaUoD 
syetems  which  will  achieve  the  purpose  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (l).  Sxich  planning  shall 
ln<dude  a  consideration  of  a  system  at  oom- 
prehenalTe  public  community  colleges  aa  a 
means  at  aehlerlng  such  purpose. 

"(o)  There  Is  authorised  to  be  mppraptl' 
ated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  pronrlslons  of  this  seetloo.". 

(c)  (1)  Unlees  a  State  otherwise  creates  or 
designates  a  State  Oommlaslon  for  the  pur- 
poees  of  section  1303  of  the  Higher  Bducatlon 
Act  of  IMS  prior  to  June  80,  1973,  the  State 
Commission  of  any  State,  designated  or 
established  pursuant  to  that  part  of  section 
106(a)  of  the  Higher  EdiicaUon  Vaolllttes 
Act  of  1963  wtxlch  precedes  <dause  (1)  ttiere- 
of ,  which  exists  on  Jtme  30,  1973,  shall  be- 
come, and  be  deemed  to  be,  the  State  Com- 
mission of  that  State  pursuant  to  section 
1303  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
for  the  pxupoees  of  such  section  1303(a). 
The  State  Commlsalons  \mder  such  section 
1303  shall  be  successor  State  Commissions  to 
those  designated  or  estabUsbed  under  such 
part  of  such  section  106(a)  for  the  purposes 
of  such  section  1303(a) . 

(3)  On  July  1,  1973,  all  funcUons,  powers, 
duties,  and  reqmnalbUltles  vested  In  any 
State  Commission  sstabllshed  pursuant  to 
such  part  of  such  section  105(a)  on  June 
30,  1973,  shall  be  vested  In  their  successor 
State  Commissions. 

(3)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  pro- 
cedures, or  other  decisions  of  State  Commis- 
sions under  such  part  of  such  section  106(a) , 
which  are  In  effect  on  June  30,  1973,  MtiaJi 
continue  to  be  In  effect  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  orders,  determinations,  rules,  proced- 
ures, (»>  other  decisions  of  their  successor 
State  Commissions  until  changed  or  mocUfled, 
In  aooordanoe  with  law,  by  such  successor 
State  Commissions. 

(4)  All  personnel,  assets,  UablllUes,  con- 
tracts, property,  and  records  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  to  be  necessary 
for  the  transitions  required  imder  this  sec- 
tion, are,  effective  July  1,  1973,  transferred  to 
successor  State  Commissions. 

(6)  No  successor  State  Commission  under 
this  subsection  shaU  be  eUglble  to  receive  a 
grant  under  section  1303(b)  of  the  Higher 
EducaUon  Act  of  1966,  prior  to  sixty  days 
after  the  end  of  the  first  legislative  session 
of  the  SUte  legislature  of  the  SUte  for  which 
It  Is  the  StaAe  Commission  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thi«  Act. 


Fast  H— NKrwoBKa  warn  Kmo 

Ku-XMaiOM 

INCUSION  or  LAW  AND  ORAOUAn  FBOmsiOlf  AL 

SCHOOLS 

Sac.  171.  Section  803  of  the  Higher  Bduca- 
tlon Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  "and  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  mruytng 
prior  to  July  1,1976". 
ofCLunoir    of    law    avd    osadcatb    pso- 

VSaOIOMAL  aCHOOId 

Sec.  173.  (a)(1)  section  801(a)  of  the 
Higher  Bducatlon  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  i^timce  thereof  ^nrf 
inaortlng  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "The 
Commissioner  shall  carry  oat  a  program  of 
encouraging  Instltutlona  of  higher  education 
(Including  law  and  other  gradoata  piofea- 
slonal  schools)  to  share,  to  the  optimal  ex- 
tent, their  techmcal  and  other  educatlacial 
and  administrative  facilities  and  lesooroas  In 
aooordanoe  with  this  title.  Tbe  OommlMlonar 
is  authorised  to  make  grants  to,  and  con- 
tracts with.  Institutions  of  higher  education 
to  pay  aU  or  part  of  the  cost  of  cooperative 
arrangements  and  of  pilot  or  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  accomplish  the  ptirpoae 
set  forth  In  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

(3)  daose  (1)(A)  of  aectlon  801(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"UbrarlOT"  a  oomma  and  "including  law 
libraries",  and  by  Inssrtlng  after  "ooUecUons" 
a  comma  and  "Including  law  llbnry  ooUeo- 
ttons,". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subeeoUon 
(a)  shall  be  effective  alter  June  80, 1973. 

PaXT  I — QaADTTATX  PsOGBAlU  AND  CDldnTNTTT 

COLLXOX  PaoGiAica 

KXTKNSION  OF  TTILaB  DC  AND  X  OF  TH«  ntnw^ 
XDUCATION  ACT  OF  ISeS 

Sic.  181.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  eec- 
Uon  936  of  the  Higher  Bducatton  Act  of  1966 
Is  amended  to  read  as  followa:  "There  Is 
authorised  to  be  apprtqirUted  •18,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  »»w<iTig  june  80,  1973.". 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by'paragnph 
(1)  shaU  be  affective  after  June  SO,  1971. 

(b)  (1)  SecUon  1003  of  the  Higher  Bduca- 
tlon Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  80,  1971.  and  June  80, 
1973". 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  ShaU  be  effective  after  June  30,  1971. 

NSW  TTTLM  IX  OF  THX  HIGHB  B>UCATION  ACT  OF 
less    (OaADITATS   PBOOaAJCS) 

Stc.  183.  (a)  Tlie  Higher  BducaUon  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  title  IZ  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"TITLE  IX— GRADUATE  PBOOBAMS 

"Pact  A — Oxants  to  Institutions  of  wtnirni 

Bducation 

"FOBFOSIS;   AUTHOanSATIOir 

"Sac.  901.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  make  financial  assistance  available  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education 

"(1)  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  graduate  and  professional  programs 
leading  to  an  advanced  degree  In  such  Insti- 
tutions and  to  Increase  the  number  of  such 
programs; 

"(3)  to  establish,  strengthen,  and  support 
graduate  centeia  for  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages and  cultures  of  foreign  countries, 
areas,  or  regions; 

"(3)  to  establish,  strengthna,  and  support 
graduate  oenters  to  serve  as  national  and 
International  resources  for  research  w^tj 
training  In  International  studies; 

"(4)  to  establish,  strengthen,  and  Improve 
programs  designed  to  prepare  graduate  and 
prafeastonal  studente  for  pubUc  service;  and 

"(6)  to  aaslst  In  strengthening  undergxad- 
uate  programs  of  InstrxiotloD  In  the  areas 


described  In  dausas  (3),  (8).  and  (4).  when- 
ever the  CDomilflBlonar  deiermlnea  that 
strmgthened  luutergtaduaite  prograoM  of  In- 
struction wlU  contribute  to  the  puzpoaaa  of 
such  okiuses. 

"(b)  Tlis  Conunlaaloner  shaU  carry  out  a 
progzam  of  making  grants  to  InaMtutlooa  of 
higher  education  to  carry  out  the  purpoaes 
set  forth  In  subaaotton  (a) . 

"(e)  There  are  authorlBed  to  be  appropri- 
ated 6100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  encUng 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  yean  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1976. 
for  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"AFPLIOATIDMS  FOX  GBAMTB 

"Sac.  903.  (a)  The  Commlaalaner  Is  an- 
thorlaed  to  make  grants  to  InaUtuttons  of 
higher  education  In  aooordanoe  with  the  pro- 
vlalons  of  UUs  part.  An  Institution  of  hl^iar 
education  desiring  to  receive  a  graurt  under 
this  part  idiaU  submM;  to  the  Commissioner 
an  aippUcaitlon  tftkerefor  at  such  time  or 
times,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulation.  Such  ^ipUoatlon  atMOl 
set  forth  a  program  of  activities  for  carrying 
out  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  se>t  f  ocitih  In 
secUon  901(a)  in  such  detaU  as  wUl  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  detennlne  the  degree 
to  which  euoh  pro^-am  wlU  accomplish  such 
purpose  or  purpoaes,  and  such  other  poUolas, 
proceduree,  and  assurances  as  ths  Commis- 
sioner may  require  by  regulation. 

"(b)  T9ie  Oommlssloner  shall  approve  an 
application  only  If  he  determines — 

"( 1 )  that  the  ^>pUaaitlon  eets  fortti  a  pio> 
gram  of  aotlvttles  which  are  Ukely  to  make 
subertaqtlal  progress  toward  achieving  the 
purpoeee  of  this  part;  and 

"(3)  thaA  the  approval  of  the  explication 
WlU  result  tn  a  wider  distribution  of  the  pro> 
grams  described  In  section  901(a)  throucb- 
out  the  Statea. 

"a  u  THoansxD  Aonvrnxs 

"Sac.  908.  (a)  The  ftmds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  901  (c)  may  be  used  for  such 
p\irposes  as  the  Commissioner  detennlnee 
wUl  beet  accomplish  the  purpoeee  of  this 
part. 

"(b)  Suoh  funds  may  be  used  solely  fcr 
the  purpoaes  set  forth  In  an  appUcatlon  ap- 
proved under  section  903  and  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  the  purpoaes 
stated  In  section  901(a),  and  to  that  and 
such  funds  may  be  need  for — 

"(1)  faculty  Improvement; 

"(3)  the  expansion  of  gmduate  and  i»x>- 
fesslonal  programs  of  study; 

"(3)  the  acquisition  of  appropriate  In- 
structional equipment  and  materials; 

"(4)  cooperative  arrangements  among 
graduate  and  professional  schools;  and 

"(6)  the  strengthening  of  graduate  and 
professional  school  administration. 

"KKSXABCH  AND  STUDIXa 

"Sac.  904.  The  Oommlssloner  is  authortaed. 
directly  or  by  contract,  to  conduct  studies 
and  rasearOh  aotlvitlee  in  connection  with 
the  need  for,  and  improvement  of,  graduate 
programs  in  various  fields  of  study  In  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  thioughoot 
the  United  States. 

"pAkT  B — FmawtL  FkLLowBHoa 

"FtOOBAK  ATTXaOUZXD 

"tec.  931.  (a)  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  provide  ^mnta,  to  be  knavm  as  Federal 
fellowships,  to  assist  graduate  studenU  of 
exceptional  ablUty,  who  also  demonstrate  a 
finanolal  need,  and  graduate  and  profession- 
al atudento  of  abiUty  who  are  from  eoo- 
nomlcaay  dlaadvantaged  bcuskgrounds,  to 
complete  their  study  toward  an  advanosd 
degiee,  to  the  end  that  the  flow  of  highly 
trained  individuals  from  universities  may  be 
^leeded.  The  demonattatlon  of  »n^ryM»i 
need  ahaU  be  determined  In  aooordanoe  with 
regulaUons  preacrlbed  by  the  Commlaslaur. 
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"(b)(1)  Hie  Oommlasloner  is  authorized 
to  award  under  the  provisions  of  this  part 
not  to  eaoeed  18,300  feUowahlps  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  80,  1978.  19,300  fellowships 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and 
36,300  fellowships  for  the  flaoal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975.  « 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  f^ow- 
shlps  authorlaed  to  be  swarded  by  paragraph 
(1),  the  OonmUaskMier  Is  authorised  to 
award  fUlowahlps  equal  to  the  number  pre- 
vtoualy  awarded  during  any  fiscal  year  tinder 
this  part  but  vacated  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
period  fdr  whlcb  they  were  awarded,  except 
that  each,  fdlowahlp  awarded  undw  this 
pangraph  abaU  be  for  aoob  period  of  grad- 
uate or  iitufeaslonal  work  or  reeearch,  not 
in  excess  of  the  remainder  of  the  period  for 
frhloh  the  feUorwahlp  which  It  r^>laoee  was 
awarded,  as  the  Oommlssloner  may  deter- 
mine. 

"(c)(1)  Fellowships  awarded  under  this 
put  abaU  be  for  graduate  and  profsaalonal 
study  leading  to  an  advanced  degree  or  re- 
learOh  Incident  to  the  preaentatlon  of  a  doc- 
toral dissertation.  Such  fMowshlps  may  be 
awarded  tat  graduate  and  profesBlonal  study 
and  reaearch  at  any  Institution  of  higher 
education,  Ubrary,  ardhlve,  or  any  other  re- 
search center  i^iproved  fbr  such  purpose  by 
the  Oommlasloner.  Suoh  feUowahlps  ahaU  be 
awarded  for  such  periods  ss  the  Commis- 
sioner may  determine,  but  not  to  exceed 
three  years. 

"(3)  FsllowBhlpe  awarded  under  this  part 
shall  be,  among  others — 

"(A)  for  persons  who  are  (1)  Inta-eetod 
in  teaching,  planning  to  teach,  or  continuing 
to  teach.  In  Institutions  of  higher  educatlcm, 
and  (U)  pursuing,  or  Intending  to  pursue, 
a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  philosophy,  or  an  equivalent  degree; 
or 

"(B)  for  graduate  or  prcfeealonal  study  for 
peraons  who  plan  to  puzaue  environmental 
careers,  in  such  fields  as  ecology,  hydrology, 
chemistry,  biology,  and  engineering  related 
to  the  prortection  of  the  environment  and  the 
control  of  environmental  poUutlon;   or 

"(O)  for  persons  planning  to  purstie  a  ca- 
reer In  the  public  service,  which  term  'pub- 
lic service'  means  service  as  an  officer  or 
employee  In  any  branch  of  local.  State,  or 
Federal  Oovemment; 

"(D)  for  persons  undertaking  advanced 
study  or  training  In  any  modem  foreign  lan- 
guage and  in  fields  needed  for  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  area,  region,  or  country  In 
which  such  language  Is  commonly  used; 

"(E)  for  persons  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds, as  determined  by  the  CommlssloDer, 
undertaking  graduate  or  professional  study 
In  fields  to  whloh  their  badcgrounds  are  par- 
ticularly relevant;  or 

"(F)  for  persons  underteklng  advanced 
study  In  domestic  mining,  and  mineral  and 
mineral  fuel  canservatlon.  Including  oU,  gas, 
coal,  oU  ^lale,  and  uranium. 

"AWAXD  of  FXLLOWSHIPa 

"Sac.  933.  Recipients  of  fellowshlpa  under 
this  part  shaU  be — 

"(1)  persons  who  havs  been  accepted  by 
an  institution  of  higher  education  for  grad- 
uate study  leading  to  an  advanced  degree  or 
for  a  professional  degree,  or 

"(3)  penons  who  have  comfdeted  aU 
course  work  required  for  granting  of  a  doc- 
toral degree  or  an  equivalent  degree  (except 
such  course  wortc  credited  on  the  disserta- 
tion) and  oomprebanalve  examinations  where 
appropriate,  and  whose  doctoral  dissertation 
(or  other  equivalent  dissertation)  proposal 
has  been  approved  by  appropriate  officials  of 
an  Institution  of  higher  education. 

"DiarBiBUTiuw  or  iwllowsrifs 
"Sao.  938.  In  awarding  feUowrtilfM  under 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  the  Oommlasloner 
>*uai  endeavor  to  provide  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  such  f  ellowSh^M  thioughout  the 
Nation,  except  that,  to  the  extent  he  deems 


proper,   to   provide  for   those  who   are   In 
greatest  financial  need  of  such  fellowaOilps. 


"STXFXNDS     and     PfSl'lTUTlUK     OF     KIOHXX 

kottcation  allowances 
."Sac. 934.  (a)  The  Commissioner  sbaU  pay 
to  persons  awarded  feUowshlps  under  this 
part  suoh  stipends  as  he  may  detennlne  to  be 
consistent  with  prsvalling  practices  under 
comparable  f  ederaUy  si^jported  {nograms,  ex- 
cepit  that  the  stipend  shall  not  be  leas  than 
$3,800  for  each  academic  year  of  study.  An 
additional  amount  of  6300  for  each  suoh  year 
ShaU  be  p«Ud  to  each  such  persom  on  account 
of  each  of  his  dependents,  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  $IJB00  per  academic  year. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  amount  paid  to 
persons  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  there 
ahaU  be  paid  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education  at  whloh  each  such  person  U  pur- 
suing his  ooxirse  of  study  an  amount  equal 
to  160  per  centum  of  the  amount  paid  to 
such  person,  less  the  amount  paid  on  account 
of  each  of  such  person's  dependents,  to  such 
person,  less  any  amount  charged  such  per- 
son for  tuition. 

"(c)  Tlie  Commlsslaner  shsll  reimburse  any 
person  awarded  a  fellowship  pursuant  to  this 
part  for  actual  and  necesaary  traveUng  ex- 
pensse  of  suoh  person  and  his  dependents 
from  his  ordinary  place  of  residence  to  the 
Instltirtdon  ot  higher  education,  library,  ar- 
chive, or  other  research  center  where  he  wlU 
pureue  his  studies  under  suoh  fifllowshlp, 
and  to  return  to  such  residence. 
"lucitation 

"Sec.  936.  No  fellowship  sbaU  be  awarded 
under  this  part  for  study  at  a  echool  or  de- 
partment of  divinity. 

"FXLLOWSHn>  CONDinONB 

"Sec.  936.  (a)  A  person  awarded  a  fdlow- 
shlp  imder  the  provisions  of  this  part  shaU 
continue  to  receive  the  payments  provided  In 
section  934(a)  only  during  such  pteriods  as 
the  Commissioner  finds  that  he  Is  maintain- 
ing satisfactory  proficiency  in,  and  devoting 
easenitlaUy  tvdl  time  to,  study  <x  research  in 
the  field  In  which  such  f^owsblp  was 
anvarded.  In  an  Institution  of  hlglher  educa- 
tion, and  la  not  engaging  In  gainful  employ- 
ment other  than  part-time  employment  In 
teaching,  reeearch,  or  similar  activities,  ap- 
proved by  the  Oommlssloner. 

" (b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire reports  containing  suoh  information  Id 
sxioh  form  and  to  be  fUed  a/t  such  times  as  he 
determines  necessary  from  saiy  person  award- 
ed a  feUowshlp  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part.  Such  reports  shaU  foe  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  from  an  appropriate  offldal  at 
the  institution  of  higher  education,  llhrary, 
archive,  or  other  research  center  epproved 
by  the  Oommlssloner,  stating  that  such  per- 
son la  mairtng  satlsfactoiy  profp-ess  In,  and 
is  devoting  essentlaUy  fuU  Ume  to,  the  pro- 
gram for  which  the  feUowsblp  was  awarded 

"AFPBOPUATIONa   ATTrHORnSO 

"Sac.  937.  There  are  authorized  to  be  tup- 
proprlated  such  sums  as  may  be  neceasary 
for  the  pxirposes  of  this  part.". 

(b)  Of  the  s\ims  (4>proprlated  punuant  to 
section  901  (c)  of  the  Higher  Bducatlon  Act 
of  1966  for  any  fiscal  year  at  least  618,000,000 
ShaU  be  fOr  the  purposes  of  sectlona  901(a) 
(3)  and  (3)  of  such  Act. 

(c)  The  anundment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  be  effective  after  June  80,  1973. 

ncFsovncxNT  of  comstdirtt  collxgbb 
Sac.   188.    (a)(1)    TlUe  Z  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  106S  la  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"TITLE  Z — mPROVKMBNT  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES  THROUGH 
OOMMUNITT  COLLEGES 

"Past  A — STATXwmx  Plans  fob  ComnrNiTT 

COLLEGXS 
"STATX   PLANS 

"Sxc.  1001.  (a)  Bach  Stete  Commission 
(estebllshed  under  section  1303)  shaU  estab- 


lish a  committee,  hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  committee,  the  member- 
ship of  which  ahaU  include  representatives 
of— 

"(1)  all  State  agencies  having  responsl- 
bUlty  for,  or  an  Interest  In  poetsecondary 
education; 

"(3)  the  community  coUeges  In  the  Stote 
and  local  agencies  having  responslbUlty  for 
supervision  or  control  of  such  coUeges;  and 

"(8)  the  general  public 
At  least  one-half  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shaU  be  persons  with  direct  re- 
sponslblUty  for  the  operation  of  a  commu- 
nity coUege;  one  of  whl(^  persons  shaU  be 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

"(b)  (1)  The  committee  shall  develop  and 
adopt  a  statewide  plan  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  poetsecondary  educa- 
tion programs  In  community  coUegea.  Suoh 
plan  shall — 

"(A)  designate  areas  of  the  Stete  In  whloh 
resldente  do  not  have  access  to  at  least 
two  years  of  tultlon-free  or  low-tuition  poa^ 
secondary  education  within  reasonable  com- 
muting distance; 

"(B)  designate  areas  of  ths  Stete  In  which 
existing  community  coUeges  cannot  meet  the 
poetsecondary  educational  needs  of  the  resl- 
dente; 

"(C)  set  forth  a  comprehensive  stotewlde 
plan  for  the  estebllshment,  expansion,  and 
improvement  of  community  coUeges  In  order 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  making  avaUable, 
within  reasonable  commuting  dlstence,  to  aU 
resldente  of  the  Stete  an  opportunity  to 
attend  a  community  coUege; 

"(D)  estebllsh  priorities  for  the  use  of  fi- 
nanolal and  other  resouroee  In  achieving  the 
goal  set  forth  In  clause  (C) ; 

"(E)  make  recommendations  wth  respect 
to  adequate  Stete  end  local  financial  sup- 
port, within  the  priorities  set  forth  pursuant 
to  clause   (D),  for  community  coUeges; 

"(F)  set  forth  a  stetement  analyzing  the 
duplications  of  post  secondary  educational 
pfngrftma  and  make  recommendations  for 
coordination  of  such  programs  In  <»der  to 
dlmlnate  sxidh  duplications; 

"(O)  set  forth  a  plan  for  the  use  of  exist- 
ing and  new  educational  resources  In  the 
Stete  In  order  to  achieve  the  goal  set  fortii 
in  d&use  (C) ,  Including  recommendations 
for  the  modification  of  Stete  plans  for  fed- 
eraUy  assisted  vocational  education,  com- 
munity services,  and  academic  faculties  as 
they  may  affect  community  colleges. 

"(3)  Each  plan  developed  and  adopted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  sub- 
mitted, through  the  Stete  Commission  of  the 
Stete  for  which  It  i»  developed,  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  his  approvaL  The  Oommls- 
sloner shall  not  approve  a  plan  submitted 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  unlees  he  de- 
termines that  (A)  the  plan  has  been  de- 
veloped on  the  basis  of  hefurings  conducted 
throughout  the  Stete  In  which  all  Intereated 
parties  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
present  Uielr  views  and  (B)  each  Stete  and 
local  agency  responsible  for  poataeoondary 
education  has  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view, and  make  recommendaittons  with  ve- 
q>ect  to,  the  plan. 

"(c)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  818,700,000  d«1ng  the  period 
beginning  Jtdy  1,  1973  and  ending  July  1, 
1974,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(3)  Sums  approprlafted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  aUotted  by  the  Oommls- 
sloner equally  amiCMig  the  Stetss,  exxsept  that 
the  amount  allotted  to  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  tSie  Virgin  Islands  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed 8100,000  eartt.  Bach  auma  sbaU  remain 
avaUafale  until  s«penrtsd. 

"(d)  The  Stete  plan  for  federaUy  aaslated 
vocational  education,  oomDMinlty  aervloes,  or 
aoademle  faclUtlea  of  each  State  shall  be 
modified  by  June  80,  1976,  In  accordance 
with  the  plan  the  Commissioner  has  ap- 
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prored  from  that  Stal*  rabmtttwl  pxmuant 
to  gutneetlon  (to) . 

"Past  B — ^EsTABLisRiczirT  ako  Szpaksxoit  or 
ComcuKiTT  Coixsoa 

"FCIPQCB 

"Sac.  1011.  It  la  the  purpoaa  of  ttUs 
title  to  enoourage  and  Mslst  ttie  Statee  and 
locailtlee  In  ectebUetalng  end  axpandliic  oom< 
munitjr  ooUoges  tai  onminutiltlee  tbrotigboat 
the  Statee  In  order  that  every  AnMrtaan  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  oooununlty 
college  wltliln  reasonatde  oommutlng  dis- 
tance of  hla  residence. 

'^raooiAM  ATrmouBMrtoN 
"SBC.  1019.  (a)  Tbe  Oonttnlasloner  abaa 
carry  out  a  program  o^  mafcirny  grants  to 
community  colleges  In  order  to  improve  edu- 
cational opportunities  tlirougSi  ocHnmunlty 
n^eges  as  provided  In  tl^  title. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  at  oarrylng  out  thto 
part,  there  are  authorised  to  be  appiroprtated 
$SO,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1978,  t76,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  90,  1974,  and  $180,000,000  for  Vhe  fiscal 
year  ending  Jrme  80,  1975. 

"AFPOKHONUXMT 

"8bc.  1018.  (a)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated pureuant  to  sectloai  1013(b)  tat  each 
fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall  app(»tlon 
not  more  than  6  per  centum  thereof  mnmng 
Puerto  Rloo,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  aocordlng  to  their  resfwo 
tlve  needs,  ftota  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
the  Oommlssloner  shall  apportion  to  eaoli 
State  an  amount  whlcib  bean  the  same  ratio 
to  such  remainder  as  the  population  aged 
eighteen  and  over  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  of  such  population  In  all  States.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  second  sentence  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'State'  does  not  include 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(b)  The  portlca  of  anry  State's  apportloo- 
ment  under  subsection  (a)  ftir  a  fiscal  year 
which  the  Ccmmlasloner  detennlnes  will  zMot 
be  required,  for  the  period  such  apportion- 
ment Is  available,  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  shall  be  available  for  re- 
apportionment ftom  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  such  period  as  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  fix,  to  other  States  In  prupurlion 
to  the  original  ajjportiasunents  to  such  States 
xmder  subsection  (a)  for  suAh  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  sucfa 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum  whloh  the  Commtsilocier 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  tot  such  pertod  for  carrying  out  such 
portion  of  its  State  appUoatlon  a(>proved 
under  this  part,  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions shall  be  similarly  reapporttaxied  among 
the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts  are 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reapportioned 
to  a  State  imder  this  subsection  during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  apportionment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 
"asrABLiaHMRrr  aaairrs 

"Sac.  1014.  (a)  The  OomnXsaioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  giants  to  new  community 
ooUegee  to  assist  them  In  pteonlng,  develop- 
ing, eetabllshlng,  and  ootMhictlng  initial 
operations  of  new  community  ooUeges  tn 
areas  of  the  States  in  which  there  are  no 
existing  oommrunlty  odleges  or  In  which 
erl  sting  community  colleges  cannot  ade- 
quately provide  postseocwdary  educational 
opportunities  for  all  of  the  residents  thereof 
who  dsBlre  and  can  benefit  from  postseoond- 
ary  education. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a). 
the  term  'new  community  college'  meeuis  a 
board  of  trustees  or  other  goramlng  board 
(or  Its  equivalent)  which  la  established  by. 
or  pursuant  to.  the  law  of  a  State,  or  local 
government,  for  the  piupose  of  establishing 
a  community  ooUege.  as  defined  in  section 
1019  or  any  existing  board  so  established 
which  has  the  authority  to  create,  and  is  In 


the  proceas  of  establishing,  a  new  community 
ooUege. 

"XXPANSION    QXAinrs 

"Skc.  1015.  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  males  grants  to  existing  community 
colleges  to  assist  tham— 

"(1)  In  expanding  their  enrollment  ca- 
pacltlee, 

"(2)  In  establishing  new  campuaee,  and 

"(3)  In  la taring  or  modifying  their  educa- 
tional programs. 

In  order  that  they  may  (A)  more  adequately 
meet  the  needs.  Interests,  and  potential  bene- 
fits of  the  communities  they  serve,  or  (B) 
provide  educational  programs  especially 
suited  to  the  needs  of  educationally  disad- 
vantaged persons  residing  in  suoh  commu- 
nities. 

"APPucATioira;   rKDnAz.  srasx 

"Sac.  1016.  (a)(1)  Grants  under  sections 
1014  and  1018  may  be  made  only  upon  i^ipll- 
oatlon  to  the  Commissioner.  AppUcatlons  for 
assistance  under  such  sections  shall  be  sub- 
mitted at  suoh  time,  in  such  manner  and 
form,  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  require  by  regula- 
tion. 

"(2)  No  i4>plleatlon  submitted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  i4>proved  unless 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  it  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  plan  approved  by  inm  from 
the  State  In  which  the  applicant  Is  located 
under  section  1001. 

"(b)  (1)  No  application  for  assistance  un- 
der section  1014  or  1016  shall  be  approved  for 
a  period  of  assistance  in  excess  of  four  years. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  of  carrying  out  the 
project  for  which  assistance  la  sought  In  an 
application  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  40  per  oenttmi  of  such  cost  for  the 
first  year  of  assistance; 

"(B)  SO  per  centum  thereof  for  the  second 
year  of  aaslatance; 

"(C)  30  per  centum  thereof  for  the  third 
year  of  assistance;  and 

"(D)  10  per  centum  thereof  for  the  fourth 
year  of  assistance. 

"(c)(1)  Funda  appropriated  pursuant  to 
secUon  1012  and  granted  imder  section  1014 
or  1018  shaU,  subject  to  paragraph  (2),  be 
avaUable  for  thoee  acUvlties  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  such  sections. 

"(2)  Such  funds  may  be  used  (A)  to  re- 
model or  renovate  existing  faculties,  or  (B) 
to  eq\ilp  men  and  existing  faculties,  but 
such  funds  may  not  be  uaed  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  faculties  or  the  acqulslUon 
of  exlating  faculties. 

"LSAsx  or  rAcnjnas 

"Sxc.  1017.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au. 
thorlzed  to  make  grants  to  commimlty  col- 
leges to  enaUe  them  to  lease  faculties,  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five  years,  in  con- 
nection with  actlvltiee  carried  out  by  them 
under  section  1014  or  section  1015. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  carrying  out  a 
project  through  a  grant  under  thla  seotlon 
shaU  not  exceed — 

"(1)  90  per  centum  of  the  coet  of  such 
project  for  the  first  year  of  assistance  under 
this  section; 

"(2)  70  per  centimi  thereof  for  the  second 
such  year; 

"(3)  SO  per  centum  thereof  for  the  third 
such  year; 

"(4)  30  per  centimi  thereof  for  the  fourth 
such  year;  and 

"(6)  20  per  centiim  thereof  for  (he  fifth 
such  year. 

"PATafXNTS 

"Sac.  1018.  From  the  ankount  ^portioned 
to  each  State  pursuant  to  section  1018,  the 
Commissioner  shaU  pay  to  each  applicant 
from  that  State  which  has  had  an  aj^U- 
catlon  for  assistance  approved  under  this 
part  the  Federal  share  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended under  such  i^pUcatlon. 


"DxrtNTnoir 

"Sao.  1019.  As  used  m  this  title,  the  term 
'community  o6Uege'  means  any  Junior  od- 
lege,  technical  institute,  or  any  other  edu- 
cational institution  (which  may  inoltide  a 
four-year  instltatlon  of  higher  eduoatUm  or 
a  branch  thereof)  in  any  State  whldi — 

"(1)  Is  legaUy  authorised  within  auoh 
State  to  provide  a  program  of  education  ba> 
yond  secondary  education; 

"  (2)  admits  as  regular  students  high  school 
graduatee  or  equivalent,  or  persons  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age; 

"  (8)  provldee  a  two-year  postsecondary  ed- 
ucational  program  leading  to  an  asaoolate 
degree,  or  acceptable  for  credit  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree,  and  also  provldee  pro- 
grams of  postsecondary  veocatlonal,  teohnl- 
cal,  occupational,  and  spedallaed  education: 

"(4)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  in* 
atitutlon; 

"(6)  Is  accredited  as  an  institution  by  a 
natlonaUy  recognised  accrediting  agency  or 
association,  or  if  not  so  aceredltad— 

"(A)  is  an  InstUution  that  has  obtained 
reoognlised  preaccreditation  status  from  a 
natlonaUy  recognized  accrediting  body,  or 

"(B)  is  an  institution  whose  credits  are 
acoeprted  on  transfw,  by  not  less  than  three 
accredited  institutions,  for  credit  on  the 
sams  basis  as  If  transfsrred  from  an  instlta- 
tlon so  accredited. 

"coMircnnTT  colleox  xrNTr 

"Sbc.  1020.  (a)  There  Is  established,  in  the 
Ofllce  of  Education,  a  Community  College 
Unit  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  ths  ITnlt')  which  shaU  have  the  re^>onsl- 
bUlty  for  coordinating  aU  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Commissioner  which  affect,  or 
can  benefit,  community  coUeges,  including 
those  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  the  Voca- 
tional Eklucatlon  Act  of  1963. 

"(b)  The  Unit  shaU  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  ShaU  be  placed  in  grade  17  of  the 
General  Schedule  set  forth  in  seotlmi  6882  of 
title  S,  United  States  oode." 

(2)  The  position  created  by  section  1020 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  shaU  be 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  positions  placed 
In  that  grade  under  section  6108  of  title  8, 
United  States  Oode. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after  June  80,  1972. 

ExrsNsioif  or  tttlxs  iv  and  vi  or  tkk  natiokal 
urr EM 81  EDtrcATiON  ACT  or  19SS  AMD  or  THI 

nnXENATIONAI.   KDUCATION   ACT  OF    ISSS 

Sac.  184.  (a)(1)  SecUon  402(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "seven  succeeding 
fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eight  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(2)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  001 
of  such  Aot  is  amended  by  striking  out  "dur- 
ing the  pmod  beginning  July  1,  1968,  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  June  30,  1971,". 

(B)  Section  008  of  such  Act  Is  amendsd 
by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1971,  and  June  80, 1972,". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  seotlon  106(a) 
of  the  International  Education  Aot  of  1960 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1971" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1972**. 

The  amendments  made  by  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  shall  be  effective  after  J\me  80,  1071. 
Pabt  J — Law  Scbooi.  Olznicai, 
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atxmntxKvm  to  Tm.i  xi  or  thx 

XDTTCATIOir    ACT    OF    19S8 

SBC.  191.  (a)  Title  ZI  of  the  Higher  Bduea- 
tlon  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  inserting 
"grant  or"  before  "contract",  and  "grants  or" 
before  "contracts"  wherever  ttiey  appear. 

(b)(1)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Aot  Is 
amanded  by  striking  out  "The"  where  It  ap- 
pears at  the  beginning  of  sucA  section,  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "Ja. 


order  to  provide  law  students  and  vxpaimob, 
based  on  effective  experimental  programs,  in 
deaUng  directly  with  the  proMcms  of  ths 
disadvantaged  and  other  individuals  and 
groups  m  society  adversely  affected  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  capacity  to  control, 
the". 

(2)  Such  section  1101(a)  la  amended  by 
inserting  "for  students"  before  "cllnloal", 
and  striking  out  "to  students  In  the  practice 
of  law,  with  preference  being  g^ven  to  to 
programs  providing  su^  experience,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  in",  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "in  providing  legal  services  and  ad- 
vice, including". 

(0)  Clause  (6)  of  section  1101(b)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(6)  equipment  and  library  resources; 
and". 

(d)  Section  1101(d)  of  such  Aot  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
"association",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"listed  by  the  Commissioner  as  a  natlonaUy 
recognized  accrediting  agency." 

(e)  Section  1108  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$340,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1960",  toid  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  June 
30,  1971",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1975".  Such  section  la  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(f )  The  amendments  made  by  thla  section 
ShaU  be  effective  after  June  30,  1971. 

TITLE  n— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

SPZCIAI.  PBOOSAMS  rOB  TKB  DISADVA]rrAaB> 

Sec.  201.  Section  102(b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "1072,"  the  following:  "and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978,". 

BT7KXAT7  Or  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  ABTTLT  BnTCATION 

Bkc.  202.  (a)  (1)  The  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  104  the  following  new  section: 

"raOXKAL  ADUINISTaATlON 

"Sac.  105.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Ofllce  of  Education  a  Bureau  of  Occu- 
pational and  Adult  Education,  hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Bureau', 
which  shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  out 
those  reeponslbllltles  of  the  Commissioner 
which  he  is  authorzed  to  delegate  under  ths 
Act,  the  Adult  Education  Act,  and  any  other 
Act  vesting  authority  In  the  Commissioner 
for  vocational,  occupational,  or  career  educa- 
tion (Including  manpower  training)  or  for 
adult  <x  continuing  education. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by  an 
Associate  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Oommlfsloner  and  who  shell 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  specified  for  grade 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  se)t  forth  In  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Additional  positions  are  created  for, 
and  shall  be  assigned  to,  the  Bureau  as 
foUows: 

"(A)  Three  positions  to  be  placed  In  grade 
17  of  such  General  Schedule,  one  of  which 
ShaU  be  filled  by  a  person  with  broad  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  Junior  and  o(»nmunlty 
college  education. 

"(B)  Seven  positions  to  be  placed  in  grade 
16  of  such  General  Schedule,  at  least  two  of 
which  shall  be  fiUed  by  persons  with  broad 
experience  in  the  field  of  postsecondary- 
occupational  education  in  community  and 
Junior  colleges,  at  least  one  of  which  sbaU 
be  filled  by  a  person  with  broad  experience 
in  education  in  private  proprietary  institu- 
tions, and  at  least  one  of  which  shall  be  fiUed 
by  a  person  with  professional  experience  in 
occupational  guidance  and  counseUng. 

"(c)  Ttie  Commission  Is  authorized  to  del- 
egate any  cf  his  functions  under  this  Act 
or  under  the  AdiUt  Education  Act,  except 
the  c4>provaI  of  State  plans  under  section  123 
of  this  Act  and  section  306  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act,  to  the  Associate  Oommla- 
sionai" 


(2)  The  poeitlons  created  by  section  106 
(b)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
as  amended  by  paragraph  (1),  shaU  be  in 
addition  to  the  nvunber  of  positions  placed 
in  the  appropriate  grades  \mder  section  5108 
of  title  6,  United  States  Oode. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subseotlon 
(a)  ShaU  be  effective  JiUy  1, 1972. 


CLAXinCATION  OP  DXPINTnON  OP  VOCATION-AI. 
BSTTCATION     WTTR     USPBCT     TO     INDU8TSIAL, 

AKTS  PBoasAics;    ntcLTTsmM  op  voluiiteex 

PntElCXN 

Sac.  203.  (a)  Section  108(1)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  sentence:  "Such  term  includes  indus- 
trial arts  education  programs  in  cases  where 
the  Commissioner  determines  by  regiUation 
that  such  programs  wUI  accomplish  or  facU- 
Itate  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  of  the  firat 
sentence  of  this  paragraph.". 

(b)  Such  section  106(1)  Is  fiuther  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  the  word 
"employment"  the  first  time  it  appears  In 
such  seotlon  the  f (blowing:  "(including  vol- 
unteer firemen)". 

EXXMFLABT  PBOGRAMS  AND  PHOJECT8 

Sec.  204.  Section  143(a)  of  the  Vocational 
Educaticm  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "two"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"three". 

BESmXNTIAL  VOCATIONAIi  SCHOOLS 

Sac.  205.  (a)  Section  151(b)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  succeeding  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1978" 

(b)  Section  16a(a)(l)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1072"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "July  1,  1978". 

(c)  Section  158(d)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1971"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1  of  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

CONSTTMZa  AND  ROICKMAKINO  aDUCATION 

Sac.  206.  (a)  Section  161(a)  (1)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1, 1978". 

(b)  Section  161(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  the  two  succeeding" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "and  the  three 
succeeding". 

COOPaSATIVa  vocational  DTTCSTIOir 

Sac.  207.  Section  172(a)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1972" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1973". 

WOaK-8Tm>T    PBOOBAKS 

Sac.  208.  Section  181(a)  of  the  Voeatlanal 
Education  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "June  80,  1973,"  the  foUowlng: 
"and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  yean 
ending  prior  to  JiUy  1, 1078,". 

CDXKICULTTM    DavZLOPMZNT 

Sac.  209.  Section  191(b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "JiUy  1,  1972"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1, 1973". 

TITLB  m— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NA- 
■nONAL  FOUin>ATION  FOR  POSTSBC- 
ONDARY  EDUCATION  AND  A  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 

AMXNDMXNT   TO   THX   GXNXaAL   aDOCATION 

paovmoNS  act 

Sac.  801.  (a)  The  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  (title  IV  of  Public  Law  00-247)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  parts  A,  B,  and  C 
thereof,  and  aU  references  thereto,  as  parts 
B,  O,  and  D  and  redesignating  sectkms  401, 


402,  403,  404,  405,  406,  411,  412.  418.  414.  416, 
416,  417,  421,  422,  423,  434,  436,  438.  431.  482. 

433,  434,  435,  436,  437,  438,  and  all  references 
thereto,  as  sections  400,  411, 413,  413, 414,  «15, 
421,  422,  423,  424.  426,  426,  437,  481,  433,  483. 

434,  435,  436,  441,  442,  443,  444,  445.  446,  447. 
and  448,  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  400  (as  so 
redesignated  by  clause  (1))  the  foUowlng 
new  pert: 

"Pabt  a — Education  Divmoir  op  thx  Da- 
PAaTicxNT  or  Hxalth,  Eottcation,  and  Wxl- 
PABa 

"THX  XDUCATION  DIVISION 

"Sac.  401.  T3ure  shaU  toe,  within  the  De- 
partment Of  Health.  Bduoatton,  and  Wel- 
fare, an  Edxioatlon  Division  whioh  shaU  be 
oomfweed  of  the  OfOoe  of  Education,  the 
National  Foundation  for  Postsecondary  Ed- 
ucation, and  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation, and  shaU  be  headed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

"THX  ornca  or  aDXTCATioN 

"Sbc.  402.  (a)  The  purpose  and  duties 
of  the  Office  of  Education  ehaU  be  to  collect 
statistics  and  facts  showing  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  education  In  the  United 
States,  and  to  disseminate  such  informa- 
tion respecting  the  onganlaatlon  and  man- 
agement of  schools  and  sobool  ayBtems,  and 
methods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  the  estabUah- 
ment  and  malntenazwe  of  eflldent  school 
systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause 
of  education  throughout  the  country.  Noth- 
ing in  this  section,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  shall  be  construed  to  grant  the 
Ofllce  of  Education  any  authority  which 
is  not  expreasly  provided  for  by  statute  or 
Implied  therein. 

"(b)  (1)  The  management  of  the  Oflloe  of 
Education  shaU,  subject  to  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Secretary,  be  en- 
trusted to  a  Commissioner  of  Education, 
who  ahaU  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advloe  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  shaU  aerve  at  the  pleasrura 
of  the  Prealdent. 

"(2)  There  shaU  be  a  Deputy  Oommls- 
sioosr  of  Bdooatlan  (referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion as  "Deputy  Ocmmissloner')  who  shaU 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  vrlth 
the  adTlce  «md  cooeent  of  the  Suiate,  and 
ahall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President, 
and  who  shall  perform  suoh  duties  as  the 
Oommlsstonar  may  prescribe  by  regulation. 
The  Deputy  OommlsBlonflr  shall  serve  ss 
OommlBsloiMr  during  the  atossnoe  or  dls- 
abiuty  of  the  CooMnlsslooer  or  In  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  Oflloe  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

"(3)  PecaooB  boldiag  the  offloee  crMted 
by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shaU  be  ocm- 
penaated  at  the  foUowlng  rates  apeolfled 
for  the  Executive  Schedule  in  subchapter 
n  of  title  5,  United  BUtas  Oode: 

"(A)  llie  Commissioner  shaU  toe  oompen- 
sated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  rv  under 
section  5815  thereof. 

"(B)  The  Deputy  Oommiasioner  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V 
under  section  5316  thereof. 

"(4)  The  Oonmilssioner  and  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  may  not  engage  in  any  other 
business,  vocation,  or  employment  whfle 
serving  In  any  such  position;  nor  may  either 
of  them,  except  with  the  express  i^roval 
of  the  President  in  writing,  hold  any  office 
In,  or  act  in  any  capacity  for,  or  have  a 
financial  Interest  in,  any  organization, 
agency,  or  Institution  to  which  the  Offloe  of 
Education  makes  a  grant  or  with  which  it 
makes  a  contract  or  other  financial  arange- 
ment. 

"(5)  There  are  hereby  created  six  addi- 
tional positions  wtlhin  the  Offloe  of  Educa- 
tion which  ahaU  be  placed  in  grade  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  set  forth  in  secUon  6883 
of  titie  6,  United  States  Code;  and  such 
positions  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  number 
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of  polrrtaiKi  pteoad  In  tbalb  grade  undar 
tlcm  5106  of  Buch  tltl*. 

"XATSOXAX.  lOUMBATKUr  VOX  PoamooiousT 

B>UCATIOK 

"BMC,  408.  (a)  (1)  TtM  NaUonal  rotindaUon 
for  PostseooiulJiry  MuMaMon  (ra<«md  to  In 
tills  aectlon  aa  the  Voundfttlon') .  aluUl  oon- 
•1st  of  a  Poetaeooculvy  Bduotton  Board 
(referred  to  In  this  seotlon  as  the  'Board') 
and  a  Director.  The  Fo\indatlon  aihall  have 
only  such  authority  as  may  be  vested  there- 
in by  this  seotlon  or  delegajted  thereto  by 
the  Oocnmlsetoner  and  ahall  be  subject  to 
the  general  regulations  of  the  Ootnmlaaloner 
promulgated  for  its  management. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  the  puipoee  of  the  FoQJMl* 
atlon — 

"(A)  to  enoourage  entilence,  Innoratlon, 
and  reform  In  poetseoondary  education: 

~(B)  to  pionde  aaalfltance  for  the  design 
and  establishment  of  Innovative  struoturea 
for  providing  poetseoondary  education  and 
Innovative  modea  of  teaching  and  learning 
therein; 

"(C)  to  expand  the  ways  and  patterns  of 
acquiring  poetseoondary  education  and  to 
oi>en  cqiportunltles  for  such  eduoaitlon  to 
Indlvldiials  of  all  agee  and  dreumstanoea; 

"(D)  to  strengthen  the  autonomy.  Indi- 
viduality, and  sense  of  mission  of  postasc- 
ondary  educational  Institutions,  and  to  sup- 
port programs  \vliich  are  dlstlnoUve  or  of 
q>eelal  value  to  American  aodety;  and 

"(B)  to  enoourage  poetseoondary  eduoa- 
tlonal  Institutions  to  develop  policies,  pro- 
grama,  and  practlcee  reeponslve  to  sodal 
needs,  and  to  provide  an  organisation  con- 
cerned with  the  nvtknMllflatloa  of  pubUc 
poUdes  toward  postseoondary  education. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Board  shall  consut  of  fifteen 
mantoers.  at  least  one  of  whom  ahall  be  a 
student  at  the  time  of  hla  amwlntment,  i^ 
pointed  by  the  Prealdent.  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  Direc- 
tor, and  such  other  ex  oflldo  members  who 
az«  offlcen  of  the  United  Statea  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  deslcnate.  Bl^t  members  (exclud- 
ing ex  ofBdo  members)  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President  from  among  Its 
appointed  members.  Kx  offlclo  members  ahall 
not  have  a  vote  on  the  Board. 

"(3)  The  term  of  office  of  numberB  of  the 
Board  (other  than  ex  officio  members)  ahall 
be  atx  years,  except  that  (A)  any  meml>er  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  only  such 
portion  of  a  term  as  ahall  not  have  been 
eaq>lred  at  the  tlms  of  such  appointment, 
and  (B)  in  the  ease  of  Initial  members,  five 
rtiall  serve  for  tenns  of  four  yean  and  five 
for  terms  of  two  yeara.  Any  person,  whose 
term  of  office  Is  subject  to  this  paragn4>h. 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  alx 
consseotlve  years  tSaaU  thereafter  be  In^lgl- 
Ue  for  i4>polntment  to  the  Board  during  the 
two-year  period  following  the  expiration  of 
stteb  sixth  year. 

"(8)  Subject  to  general  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  promulgated  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Foundation,  the  Board  shall— 

"(A)  establlah  general  poUdes  for,  and  re- 
view the  conduct  of.  tlie  Vonndatton; 

"(B)  meet  at  the  caU  of  the  CbalmMui  of 
the  Board,  except  that  It  ahaU  meet  (1) 
at  least  four  ttmee  during  each  fiscal  year, 
or  (11)  whenever  one-third  of  the  members 
request  a  meeUng  In  writing,  in  which  event 
one-third  of  the  msmben  (exdudlng  ex  of- 
lldo members)  shall  oonsUtute  a  quorum; 

"(C)  submit  an  annual  rq>ort  to  the  Prea- 
ldent on  the  activities  of  the  Foundation  "^ 
the  status  of  postaeoondary  education  in  the 
XThlted  States,  which  (1)  ahaU  Indude  such 
recommendations  and  comments  as  the 
Board  may  deem  appropriate,  and  (11)  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later  »h#n 
March  31  of  each  year, 

"(D)  mak«  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  such  other  r^>orts  as  It 
may  deem  necesMiry. 
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"lbs  Board  shall  have  tlie  responsibility  for 
the  general  polldes  wltb  raqMct  to  the  i>ow- 
era,  duties,  and  authorities  vsstsd  In  the 
Foundation  under  this  section.  THe  Director 
shall  make  available  to  the  Board  such  In- 
formation and  asststanrtt  as  may  be  nsrm 
sary  to  enable  the  Board  to  carry  out  Its 
functions. 

"(c)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Foundation 
(referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  'Direc- 
tor') sbaU  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasxire  of  the 
President.  The  Director  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5S1S 
of  title  0,  United  States  Code,  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such  pow- 
ers as  the  Board,  subject  to  general  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  may  prescribe. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Foundation  (referred  to  in  this  aectlon 
as  the  "Depiity  Director")  who  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  The  Deputy 
Director  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  tat  grade  18  of  the  Oeneral  Sched- 
ule set  ftorth  In  aectlon  5332  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.  The  Deputy  Director  shaU  ex- 
ercise such  powers  as  the  Director  may  pre- 
scribe and  Deputy  Director  shall  serve  as  Di- 
rector during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Director  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
Office  of  Director.  The  position  created  by 
this  paragraph  shall  be  In  addition  to  the 
nvunber  of  positions  placed  In  grade  18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5108 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  There  are  hereby  created  three  ad- 
ditional positions  within  the  Ptmndatlon 
which  shall  be  placed  In  grade  18  of  the 
Oeneral  Schedule  set  forth  In  section  6332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code;  and  such  posi- 
tions shall  be  In  addition  to  the  niunber 
of  positions  placed  in  that  grade  tmder  seo- 
tlon 6108  of  such  title. 

"(d)  The  Fotindatlon  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to.  and  contracts  with.  Institutions  of 
higher  education  (including  combinations  of 
such  Institutions)  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate educational  institutions  and  agendes 
(except  that  no  grant  shall  be  made  to  an 
educational  Instlutlon  or  agency  other  than 
a  nonprofit  Institution  or  agency)  to  Improve 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities  by 
providing  asslstanoe  for — 

"(1)  encouraging  the  reform.  Innovation, 
and  Improvement  of  postseoondary  educa- 
tion, and  providing  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  all; 

"(2)  the  creation  of  Institutions  and  pro- 
grams involving  new  paths  to  career  and 
professional  training,  smd  new  combinations 
of  •cademlc  and  experiential  learning; 

"(3)  the  establishment  of  Institutions  and 
programs  based  on  the  technology  of  com- 
munications; 

"(4)  the  carrying  out  In  postaeoondary  ed- 
ucatKmal  Institutions  of  changes  In  Internal 
structure  and  operations  designed  to  darify 
Institutional  priorities  and  purposes; 

"(6)  the  design  and  Introduction  of  cost- 
effective  methods  of  Instruction  and  onera- 
tlon;  ^^ 

"(0)  the  Introduction  of  Instltutlooal  re- 
forms designed  to  expand  Individual  oppor- 
tumtles  for  entering  and  reentering  institu- 
tions and  ptiraulng  programs  of  study  tai- 
lored to  Individual  needs; 

"(7)  the  introduction  of  reforms  In  grad- 
uate education.  In  the  structure  of  academic 
profeeelons,  and  In  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  faculties; 

"(8)  the  creation  of  new  lustltutlonB  and 
programs  for  examining  and  aiwardlng 
credentials  to  IndlvldtiaJs.  and  the  Introdtic- 
tlon  of  reforms  In  current  InatltutloDal  prac- 
tices related  thereto; 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Dbw- 
tor  AhaU  have  the  authority — 

"()}  to  enter  Into  contracts  wlttiout  per- 


fonnanoa  or  other  bonds,  and  without  re- 
gard to  section  3700  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  VS.C.  6) ; 

"  (2)  to  maks  advance,  progress,  and  other 
paynunts  wlttKnut  regard  to  the  provlalans 
of  seeUon  8848  of  the  Revlsad  Statutes  (81 
U.S.C.  620) ; 

"(3)  to  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  beqiieathed,  or  devised  to  the  Foun- 
dation with  or  without  a  condition  or  rs- 
strlotlon,  induding  a  condition  that  the 
Foundation  uee  other  funds  tat  the  purposss 
of  the  gift;  and  to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  sucb  property  for  the  puzposes  of 
this  aectlon; 

"(4)  to  publish  or  arrange  for  the  pub- 
lloatloo  of  Information  without  regard  to  ttie 
provisions  of  section  601  of  tltto  44,  United 
States  Code; 

"(8)  to  accept  and  utnise  the  sarvlees  of 
voluntary  and  tmoompensated  personnel, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
8879(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (81  U.8.C. 
666(b)),  and  to  provide  transportation  and 
substltutence  as  authorlBed  by  seotlon  6708 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  for  penons 
serving  without  compensation; 

"(6)  to  arrange  with  and  relmbxiree  the 
beads  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  activity  which  the  Founda- 
tion Is  authorized  to  conduct;  and 

"(7)  to  appoint,  for  terms  not  to  exceed 
three  years,  and  compensate  without  regard 
to  the  dvH  service  or  dassiflcatlon  laws  sucSi 
tedinlcal  or  profeaslonal  employees  of  the 
Foundation  as  he  deems  neoassary  to  accom- 
plish Its  functions,  and  also  to  appoint  and 
compensate  without  regard  to  such  laws 
not  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  nxmiber  of 
fiill-tlme,  regular  technical  cr  professlanal 
employees  of  the  Foundation. 

"(f)  There  la  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, without  fiscal  year  IlmltatlocM,  8260,- 
000.000,  In  the  aggregate,  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1972,  and  ending  June  80, 
1976.  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Foundation.  Sums  ao  appropriated  shall,  not- 
wlthstsndlng  any  other  provision  of  law, 
unless  enacted  In  express  limitation  of  this 
subsection,  remain  available  for  the  pur- 
poeee  of  this  section  until  expended. 

"NATIONAL  IMBTITUTB  OT  BtUCATIOlC 

"8k.  404.  (a)  (1)  The  National  Institute  of 
Bducatlon  (hereinafter  refetred  to  as  the  In- 
stitute') shall  consist  of  a  National  Ooundl 
on  Educational  Research  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Cotrndl')  and  a  Director  of 
the  Instltuto  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Director').  The  Institute  shall  have  only 
such  authority  as  may  be  vested  therein  by 
this  section  and  shall  be  subject  to  general 
regulations  of  the  Commiaaloner  promul- 
gated for  Its  management. 

"(2)  The  Institute  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  seek  to 
Improve  education,  IndudUig  career  educa- 
tion. In  the  United  States  through — 

"(A)  helping  to  solve  or  to  aUevlato  the 
problems  of,  and  achieve  the  objectives  of 
American  education; 

"(B)  advancing  the  practice  of  education, 
as  an  art.  sdenoe,  and  profession; 

"(C)  the  strengthening  of  the  sdentiflo 
and  teohndogical  foundations  of  education; 
and 

"(D)  buUdlng  an  effective  educational  z»- 
seareh  and  development  ayatem. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  fif- 
teen members  i^ipotnted  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sisn- 
ate,  the  Director,  and  such  other  ex  offido 
members  who  are  officers  at  the  United  Statea 
aa  the  President  may  dssigimts.  Eight  msm- 
bera  of  the  Council  (exdudlng  ex  offido  mem- 
bers) ShaU  constltuta  a  quorum.  "Hie  Chair- 
man of  ths  Oouncn  Shan  be  designated  'tram 
among  tts  i^Tpolnted  memben  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Ex  offido  memban  ahaU  not  have  a  vote 
on  the  CouncQ. 

"(2)  The  term  of  office  of  the  members  ot 
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the  Council  (other  than  ex  offido  members) 
shall  be  three  years,  except  that  (A)  any 
m«nber  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
serve  only  such  portion  of  a  torn  as  shall  not 
have  been  expired  at  the  time  of  such  ap- 
pointment, and  (B)  In  the  case  of  initial 
members,  five  ahall  serve  terms  of  two  years 
and  five  shall  serve  terma  of  one  year.  Any 
^)pointed  member  who  has  been  a  member 
d  the  Ooundl  for  six  conseoutlTe  yeara  ahaU 
thereafter  be  Ineligible  for  ^ipolntment  to 
the  Council  during  the  two-year  period  fd- 
lowlng  the  expiration  of  sxidi  sixth  year. 

"(S)  Subject  to  gsnenl  rsgulatlona  of  the 
Commlaslonsr  promulgated  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Instltuta,  the  Ooundl  shall — 

"(A)  establlah  general  pdldes  for,  and 
review  the  conduct  of,  the  Institute; 

"(B)  review,  and  advise  the  'Commls- 
■loner  cm  the  status  of,  educational  research 
m  the  United  States; 

"(C)  meet  at  the  caU  of  the  Ohalrman. 
except  that  it  ahall  meet  (1)  at  least  six 
times  during  each  fiscal  year,  or  (U)  when- 
ever one-third  of  the  memben  request  a 
meeting  In  writing,  tn  which  event  one-third 
of  the  memben  (exdudlng  ex  offido  mem- 
ben) ahall  constitute  a  quorum; 

"(D)  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident aa  the  activities  of  the  Institute,  and 
on  educational  researoh  In  general,  which 
(i)  ahall  Include  such  recommendations  and 
commenta  as  the  Council  may  deem  appro- 
priate, and  (11)  ahall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congrees  not  later  than  March  81  of  each 
year;  and 

"(E)  make  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Coogreas  such  other  reports  as  it 
may  deem  necessary. 

Hie  council  aball  have  the  reqMnslbUlty  for 
the  general  polldee  with  respect  to  the  pow- 
en,  duties,  and  authorities  vested  In  the  In- 
stitute under  this  section.  The  Director  shall 
make  available  to  the  Cotindl  such  Infor- 
mation and  assistance  as  may  be  neceesary 
to  enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  Ito  func- 
tions. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Soiate,  and 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
The  Director  ahall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  6818  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  and  shaa  perform  such  dutlee 
and  exerdse  such  powera  and  authorities  as 
the  Coundl,  subject  to  general  regulations 
of  the  Oonunladoner,  may  prescribe. 

"(2)  Tliere  diaU  be  a  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Instltuta  (referred  to  In  this  sectlcm  as 
the  IJeputy  Director')  who  ahaU  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Prealdent  and  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Prealdent.  The  Deputy  Di- 
rector shall  be  compensated  at  ths  rata  pro- 
vided for  grade  18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule 
set  forth  In  sectUm  5883  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  act  for  the  Director 
during  the  abeenoe  or  dlsabUlty  of  the  Di- 
rector and  ex«dse  such  powen  and  autbor- 
lUea  as  the  Director  may  prescribe.  The  po- 
sition created  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  n\unb«'  of  podtlons  (riaced 
In  grade  18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  under 
secUon  6108  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  There  are  hereby  created  three  addi- 
tional podtlons  within  the  Institute  which 
shall  be  placed  In  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  set  forth  In  section  6833  of  title  6, 
United  Statee  Code;  and  such  podtlons  shall 
be  In  addition  to  the  number  of  podtlons 
placed  In  that  grade  under  section  6108  of 
such  Utle. 

"(d)  (1)  In  order  to  cany  out  tlie  objec- 
tives of  the  Instltuto,  tbs  Oommliskmer  Is 
authorized,  through  the  Instltuto,  to  oonduet 
educational  research;  collect  and  dlssemlnats 
the  findings  of  edticatlonal  research;  train 
Individuals  In  educational  reeeareh;  assist 
end  foster  such  researOh,  collection,  dls- 
•emlnatlon,  or  tzatnlng  through  granta,  or 
taehnloal  aasistance  to,  or  JotaMy  financed 


co(^>eratlve  arrangemsnta  wltb,  public  ar 
prlvata  organizations,  Instlituttans,  agendes, 
or  individuals;  promoto  tbe  oootllnatlon  of 
auob  reeeareh  and  ressaroh  svqipart  within 
the  Federal  Oovenment;  and  may  construct 
or  provide  (by  grant  or  otberwiss)  tor  such 
facilities  as  ha  dstetmlnss  may  be  required 
to  aocompUsh  such  purposes.  As  used  In  this 
subsection,  the  term  'MuoatlonsJ  raasareh' 
includes  researoh,  planning,  survey,  evalua- 
tions, Invsstlgatlona,  experlmenta,  develop- 
ments, and  demonstrations  to  ths  field  of 
education  (Indudlng  career  education) . 

"(2)  The  OnBimlssJoner  may  appoint,  tat 
terms  not  to  exceed  three  yeara,  and  com- 
pensato  wlthoizt  regard  to  the  dvU  servloe  at 
dasslficatlon  laws,  such  tedhninsl  cr  pro- 
fesdonal  employeee  of  the  Institute  aa  he 
deems  neceesary  to  accomplldi  Ita  functions 
and  also  KppcAat  and  oompansato  without 
regard  to  such  laws  not  to  exceed  one-fifth 
of  the  number  of  full-time,  regular  technical 
or  professional  employees  of  the  Instltuto. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authoMzed  to  be 
apprc^irtated,  without  fiscal  year  Umltatlons, 
$860,000,000,  In  the  aggregato,  tat  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1972,  and  ending  June  80, 
1976,  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Instltuto.  Sums  so  apprc^rtated  shell,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  un- 
ices enacted  in  expreaa  limitation  of  this 
subsection,  remain  available  for  the  purpoeea 
of  this  subsection  until  expended.". 

(b)  (1)  Tbe  unendmenta  may  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  effective  after  Jime  80, 
1972. 

(2)  (A)  Effective  July  1.  1972,  eectlons  616 
and  617  of  tbe  Revised  Statutee  of  t^ie  United 
States  (30  VB.C.  1. 2)  are  repealed. 

(B)  Effective  July  1,  1972,  seotlon  422  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Ant  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(as  aet  forth  In 
section  Sie  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (20  \JAX3. 
1))"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thmeof  "(as  sst 
forth  in  section  4Q3(a)  of  this  Act)". 

(3)  (A)  Effective  July  1,  1973.  the  f\mc- 
tlons  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  administered  through  the  Office 
of  Education  and  the  fimotlons  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  EdiKstton  are  transferred  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  estabUahed  pur- 
suant to  section  403  of  the  Oeneral  Bducatlon 
Provisions  Act. 

(B)  AH  orden,  determlnatlonB,  rules,  regu- 
lations, procedures,  or  other  decisions  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  which  are  In 
effect  on  June  80,  1073,  shaU  continue  to  be 
in  effect  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ocden; 
determinations,  rules,  regulations,  pro- 
cedures, or  other  decisions  of  the  OMnmls- 
doner  of  Education  established  under  seo- 
tlon 403  of  such  Aet  until  changed  or  modi- 
fled  In  accordance  with  law.  No  suit,  action, 
or  other  proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by 
or  against  any  ofBoe  or  officer  of  the  United 
atatee  acting  in  his  dOdal  capadty  shaU 
abate  by  reason  of  any  transfer  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  sectton.  but  the  court,  on  motion 
or  supplemental  petition  filed  at  any  time 
within  twelve  months  after  such  transfer 
takee  effect,  showing  a  neoeedty  for  a  sur- 
vival of  such  suit,  action,  or  other  proceed- 
ing to  obtain  a  settlentent  of  the  questions 
invdved,  may  allow  the  same  to  be  main- 
tained t>y  or  sgalnst  tbe  i^ipropitato  office  or 
ofllcer  of  the  United  States. 

(C)  AU  personnel,  asseto.  liabilities,  con- 
tracta,  prupetty,  and  records  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Commlsdoner  to  be  nscsssary 
for  the  trandtlons  required  under  thu  bcq. 
tlon,  are,  effective  July  1, 1973,  transferred  to 
the  Commiaaloner  of  Bducatlon  established 
pursuant  to  section  403  of  audi  Aat. 

(4)  Bffecttve  July  1,  1073.  the  OooperatlTa 
Reeeareh  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
sections  2  and  8. 

(6)  Effective  July  1,  1873,  section  421 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  section  801(a)(1)  of  this 
Aet)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subseotlon  at  the  end  thereof: 


"(d)(1)  The  Oommlsslonsr  is  authortasd 
to  maks  granta  to,  or  contraoto  with,  any 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agsacy.  Insti- 
tution, or  organization  or  oontracta  with  any 
private  agency,  institution,  or  organization 
for  the  dissemination  of  Information,  tat  sur- 
veys, for  exemplary  projeota  in  the  field  of 
eduoattlon,  and  for  the  conduct  of  studies 
related  to  the  management  of  the  Office  of 
Bduoatlan. 

"(2)  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
1078,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
yean  ending  prior  to  July  1, 1876.  $36,000,000 
for  ths  purposes  of  this  subaee^lon. 

'ITl'LX  XV — ^INDIAN  KDUOATfON 
Pact  A — RBvmoif  or  Iicpaoib>  tacum  Vao- 

(SAM  AS  IT  RiLATSS  TO  INDIAM  CROIMBr 

AMKNDMKNTS  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  8T«,  BJOHTT-mST 
OONGBXSS 

Sxc.  401.  (a)  The  Act  of  September  80, 1060 
(PubUc  law  874,  Eighty-fint  Congress),  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  title  nx  as  title 
IV,  by  redesignating  sections  801  through 
308  and  references  thereto  as  sections  401 
through  403,  respectively,  and  by  adding 
after  title  n  the  fdlowlng  new  title: 

"TITLE  m— FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AaBNCIBB  FOR 
THE  EDUCATTCnf  OF  INDIAN  OlTTTTHMPg 

"SKOKT  TTTLZ 

"Sxc.  301.  lUs  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
'Indian  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Assistance  Act'. 

"DBCLAXATION  OV  POLICT 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  In  recognltton  of  tbe  special 
educational  needs  of  Indian  studoita  in  the 
United  States,  Oongreas  hereby  dsclaras  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide flnandal  assistance  to  local  ••Anf^tAnnai 
agendes  to  develop  and  carry  out  dementary 
and  secondary  school  programs  specially  ds- 
slgnsd  to  meet  these  qiedal  educational 
needs. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall.  In  order  to 
effectuate  the  policy  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a),  carry  out  a  program  of  making  granta 
to  local  educational  agendea  which  are  en- 
titled to  paymenta  under  this  title  and  which 
have  submitted,  and  had  approved,  applica- 
tions therefor,  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

"(OtANTB  TO  bOCAL  BDUCATIONAL  AGBtCIZS 

"Szc.  803.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpoee  of  com- 
puting the  amount  to  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  Is  entitled  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  I,  1978, 
the  Coomiisdoner  shall  detertnlne  the  num- 
ber of  Indian  children  who  were  enrolled  in 
the  schools  of  a  local  educatloaai  agency, 
and  for  wliom  such  agency  provided  free 
public  education,  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  (A)  The  amount  of  the  grant  to  whldi 
a  local  educational  agency  Is  entitled  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  (1)  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  such  agency  as  detomlned 
under  subparagraph  (C)  multiplied  by  (U) 
the  sum  of  the  number  of  dilldren  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  A  local  educational  agency  shaU  not 
be  entitled  to  reodve  a  grant  under  this  title 
tat  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  number  of  chil- 
dren under  subeeotton  (a) ,  with  reapeot  to 
sudi  agency,  is  at  Isast  ten  or  oonstitutee  at 
least  60  per  eenttim  of  Ito  total  enroUmsnt. 

"(C)  For  tbe  purposes  of  this  subsectian. 
the  average  per  piq>ll  expenditure  for  a  local 
educational  agency  shaU  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  during  the  — lynd  fis- 
cal year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  tat  whleb 
the  computation  is  made,  of  aU  of  the  local 
educational  agendes  in  the  Stoto  in  wMob 
audi  agency  is  located,  plus  any  direct  cur- 
rent expendituree  t^  sudi  Stato  for  the  op- 
eration of  such  agendes  (without  regard  to 
the  souroes  of  funds  from  which  etttier  of 
such  expenditures  sre  made),  divided  by 
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tha  •gfri(»to  unmbar  <if  «bOdi«n  wbo  irar« 
In  aT«nif«  dally  exmdliiMDt  for  wbom  tuob 
■gmolOT  pcoTlded  ftM  pabUo  edaoatton  dur- 
11^  raeh  preoedliig  ateal  yMv. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiecal  year  for  granu  to  local  edu- 
cational agenelea  iinder  this  title,  there  la 
hereby  autborlaed  to  be  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  an  amount  not  in  exoeea  of  6  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  pay- 
ment* on  the  baaU  of  entttlementB  com- 
puted under  subaeotlom  (a)  for  that  flaoal 
year,  for  the  purpoae  of  enabling  the  Oom- 
mlartoner  to  proTlde  financial  aaaiatance  to 
schools  on  or  near  reaerratlona  which  are  not 
local  eduoatkmal  acenolea  or  have  not  been 
local  educational  agencies  for  more  than 
three  years,  in  accordance  with  the  appro- 
priate provlalons  of  this  title. 

•*0B  or  raniAL  ruifna 
"Sac.  304.  Oranta  under  this  title  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
prored  under  section  306,  for — 

"(1)  planning  for  and  talcing  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  spe- 
dflcally  designed  to  meet  the  spedal  educa- 
tional needs  of  Indian  children,  including 
pilot  projects  deslgnad  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  plans  so  dertfoped;  and 

"(3)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs.  Including,  in  accord- 
ance with  special  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, minor  remodeling  of  classroom  or 
other  space  used  for  such  programs  and  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  eqtilpment,  specially 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  Tniiti^n  children. 

"atpucatioiv  fob  oaAHTa;  comnnom 

FOa    APPaOTAI. 

"Sac.  305.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  803(b).  may  be 
made  only  to  a  local  educational  agency  or 
agendea.  and  only  upon  application  to  the 
Commissioner  at  such  timis  or  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  Information  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  necessary.  Such  application  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  actlvUlea  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  \mder  this  title  Is 
sought  wlU  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(3)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  section  304,  and  provide  for 
such  methods  of  administration  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  program: 

"(8)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  pay- 
ments for  planning,  provide  that  (A)  the 
planning  was  or  will  be  directly  reUted  to 
programa  or  projects  to  be  carried  out  under 
this  title  and  has  resulted,  or  Is  reasonably 
llkaly  to  result.  In  a  program  or  project  which 
will  be  carried  out  under  this  title,  and  (B) 
the  piazmlng  funds  are  needed  because  of  the 
Innovative  nature  of  the  program  or  project 
or  because  the  local  educational  agency  lacks 
the  resources  necessary  to  plan  adequately 
for  programs  and  projects  to  be  carried  out 
under  this  title; 

"(4)  provide  that  effective  procedures.  In- 
cluding provisions  for  i4>proprlate  objective 
measurement  of  educational  achievement, 
will  be  adopted  for  evaluating  at  least  an- 
nually the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and 
projects  In  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  Tn>nan  children; 

"(S)  set  forth  poUclea  and  prooeduras 
which  aasure  that  Fsdaral  funds  made  avaU- 
aUa  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical,  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would.  In  the  abaenee  of  such  Fsdaral  fonda, 
be  m»A^  available  by  the  applicant  for  the 
•dooatlon  at  Indian  children  and  In  no  case 
supplant  such  funds; 

"(6)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  naoas- 
■ary  to  aasura  proper  dW>uraem«nt  of,  and 
accounting  tot,  ndaral  funds  paid  to  the 
i4>pllcant  under  thla  title;  and 


"(T)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  sooh  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
oontalnlng  such  Information,  as  the  Oom- 
mlsslonar  may  raaaonably  require  to  carry 
oat  his  funotlons  under  this  title  and  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  wbloh  funds  provided 
under  thU  title  have  been  effective  In  Im- 
proving the  edtusattonal  opporttmltles  of 
Indian  children  In  the  area  served,  and  for 
keeping  soeh  taoords  and  for  affording  such 
thereto  as  the  Oommlartoner  may  find 
to  aasure  tha  ocrreotneas  and  veri- 
fication of  sooh  reports, 

"(b)  An  an>lloatlon  by  a  local  educational 
agency  or  agendea  for  a  grant  under  this  title 
may  be  approved  only  If  It  Is  conatstent  with 
tha  applloable  provisions  of  this  title  and — 

"(1)  maets  tha  requlrementa  set  forth  In 
subsection  »; 

"(3)  provides  that  tha  program  or  project 
for  which  application  Is  made — 

"(A)  will  utUize  the  best  available  talanta 
and  resources  (including  pereons  from  the 
Indian  eonununlty)  and  will  substantially 
Increase  the  educational  opportunltlea  of 
Indian  childran  In  the  area  to  be  served  by 
the  applicant;  and 

"(B)  has  iMen  developed — 

"(i)  m  open  consultation  with  parents  of 
Indian  children,  teachers,  and,  where  appli- 
cable, seoondary  achocd  students.  Including 
public  hearings  at  which  such  persons  have 
had  a  full  opportunity  to  undeiMand  the 
program  for  which  assistance  Is  being  sought 
and  to  offer  recommendations  thereon,  and 

"(11)  with  the  participation  and  approval 
of  a  committee  con^xiaed  of,  and  selected  by, 
parents  of  children  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram for  which  assistance  Is  sought,  teach- 
ers, and.  where  ivpUoable,  wtoavOnrj  school 
students,  of  which  at  least  half  the  members 
shall  be  such  ptkrents;  and 

"(C)  sets  forth  such  pedicles  and  proce- 
dures as  will  Instire  that  the  program  for 
which  assistance  Is  sought  will  be  operated 
and  evaluated  In  oonsxiltation  with,  and  the 
Involvement  of,  parents  of  the  children  and 
representatives  of  the  area  to  be  served.  In- 
cluding the  committee  eetabUshed  for  the 
purpoaes  of  clause  (3)(B)(11). 

"(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be 
subject  to  approval  In  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 

"PATioarrt 

"Sac.  806.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  307,  from 
time  to  time  pay  to  each  local  educational 
agency  which  has  had  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  306,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  expended  or  to  be  expended  by 
such  agency  in  carrying  out  activities  under 
such  appllcatlixi. 

"(b)  (1)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  a  State  which  has  taken 
Into  consideration  payments  under  this  title 
in  determining  the  ellglbUlty  of  such  local 
educational  agency  In  that  State  f^  Stete 
aid.  or  the  amount  of  that  aid,  with  respect 
to  the  free  public  education  of  children  dur- 
ing that  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Nb  payments  shall  be  made  under  this 
title  to  any  local  educational  agency  for  any 
fiscal  year  unless  the  State  educational 
agency  finds  that  the  combined  fiscal  effort 
(as  determined  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner)  of  that  agency 
and  tbe  State  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  free  public  education  by  that  agency  fbr 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than 
such  combined  fiscal  effort  for  that  purpoae 
for  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"MorarnnaxTa  wHxas  nxcbmrard  bt 

APPBOPBIATIONS 

"Sac.  307.  (a)  If  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  making  payments  un- 
der this  title  are  not  siiffldsnt  to  pay  In  full 


the  total  amounts  which  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  title  for  that  fiscal  year,  the  maximum 
amounts  which  all  such  agencies  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  under  this  title  for  such  fis- 
cal year  shall  be  ratably  reduced.  In  case 
additional  fimds  become  available  for  mak- 
ing such  payments  for  any  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing which  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion Is  applicable,  such  reduced  amounts 
shall  be  increased  on  the  same  basis  as  ttaey 
were  reduced. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  in 
whl43h  the  mavimnm  amounts  for  which  lo- 
cal educational  agencies  ate  eligible  have 
bean  raduead  under  tha  first  sentence  of  sob- 
aectlon  (a),  and  In  which  additional  fundi 
have  not  been  made  available  to  pay  la  too 
tha  total  ot  such  m^«imiiin  amounts  under 
the  second  sentence  at  such  subaeotton.  the 
Commissioner  shall  fix  datea  prior  to  which 
each  local  educational  agency  abaU  report  to 
him  on  tha  amoimt  at  funds  available  to  It, 
under  the  terms  of  section  806(a)  and  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  which  It  asU- 
matea,  In  accordance  with  ragulatlona  at  tba 
Commissioner,  that  it  will  expend  ludar  ap- 
proved applications.  The  amounts  so  avail- 
able to  any  local  educational  agency,  or  any 
amount  which  would  be  available  to  any 
other  local  education  agency  if  It  ware  to 
submit  an  approvable  application  thsrafor, 
which  the  CommlHsloner  determines  win  not 
be  used  for  the  period  of  its  availability. 
shall  be  available  for  allocation  to  those  local 
educational  agencies,  in  the  manner  pcovMad 
In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  iMad 
additional  funds  to  carry  out  approved  ap- 
plications, except  that  no  local  educational 
agency  shall  receive  an  amount  under  this 
sentence  which,  ^^en  added  to  the  amount 
available  to  It  under  subsection  (a) ,  nrciondi 
Its  entitlement  under  section  3(tt. 
"uariMiTioM 

"Sac.  808.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
■Indian'  means  any  Individual  who  (1)  la  an 
enrolled  member  of  a  tribe,  band,  or  other 
organlaed  group  of  Indians,  Including  those 
tribes,  bands  or  groups  terminated  since 
1B40  and  those  recognised  now  or  In  the  fu- 
ture by  the  State  In  whl^  they  reside,  or 
who  Is  a  deeeendant.  In  tha  first  or  second 
degree,  of  any  such  enrolled  member,  or  (3) 
is  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  tha  Intarlcr 
to  be  an  Indian  for  any  purpoae.  or  (8)  li 
an  Bsklmo  or  Aleut  or  other  Alaska  Natlva^ 
or  (4)  is  determined  to  be  an  Indian  vanBm 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commlaalon- 
er,  after  consultation  with  the  National  Ad- 
vtaory  Council  on  Indian  Bdiuatlon.  whlab 
regulations  shall  further  define  tha  teim 
'Indian'.". 

(b)  Kffeetlve  July  1, 1973,  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  108(a)  of  title  I  of  the  Bementary 
and  Seoondary  Education  Act  of  1868  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B), 
and  by  striking  out  "(A)"  where  It  i^ipaan 
after  "Stc.  108.  (a)(1)'': 

(B)  in  the  fourth  aentenee  thereof,  by 
striking  out  "and  the  terms  upon  which  p«f» 
ment  shall  be  made  to  the  Department  of 
Interior";  and 

(O)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentanaa 
thereof. 

Past  B — SraciAi.  Paoaaaif  s  amd  Paojacra  To 
iMFBova  KDtrcATioirAL  OfvoBTintmaB  sob 
IMDUK  CHXLoaaw 

aicxNDMKirr  to  Tntc  vnz  or  tbx  WLXMxmtxt 

AlfD  BBCONnABT  KDtTCATIOll  ACT  OF   ISSS 

Saa  431.  (a)  Title  Vm  of  the  Elementary 
and  Seoon«&ary  Bducation  Act  of  IB66  Is 
amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  tha 
following  new  section: 

"ncFBovKiairr  or  KmrcATtoWAL  orFoaiuwiim 
roK  AMsucAN  Ttmnif  cBXLBmaat 
"Sac.  810.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  cany 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  for  tha  Im* 
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provement  of  educational  opportunities  for 
American  Indian  children — 

"(1)  to  support  planning,  pilot,  and  dem- 
onstration projects.  In  accordance  with  s\ib- 
section  (b) ,  which  are  designed  to  test  and 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
for  improving  educational  opportiinltlea  for 
American  Indian  children; 

"(2)  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  programs.  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (c),  which  are  designed  to  stim- 
ulate (A)  the  provision  of  educational  serv- 
ices not  available  to  American  Indian  chil- 
dren in  Bufllclent  quantity  or  quality,  and  (B) 
the  development  and  establishment  of  exem- 
plary educational  programs  to  serve  as  models 
for  regular  school  programs  In  which  Ameri- 
can Indian  children  are  educated; 

"(3)  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  preservlce  and  Inservice  training 
programs,  in  accordance  with  subsection  (d) , 
for  persons  serving  Indian  children  as  educa- 
tional personnel;  and 

"(4)  to  encourage  the  dissemination  of  In- 
formation and  materials  relating  to,  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of,  education 
programs  which  may  offer  educational  op- 
portunities to  American  Indian  children. 
In  the  case  of  activities  of  the  type  described 
In  clause  (3) ,  preference  shall  be  given  to  the 
training  of  Indians. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  appropriate  public  and 
private  educational  and  research  agencies, 
organizations,  and  institutions  (Including 
federally  supported  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  for  Indian  children)  and  to  In- 
dian tribes  to  support  planning,  pilot,  and 
demonstration  projects  which  are  designed  to 
plan  for,  and  test  and  demonstrate  the  effec- 
tiveness of,  programs  for  improving  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  American  Indian  chil- 
dren. Including — 

"(1)  innovative  programs  related  to  the 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children; 

"(2)  bilingual  and  bloultiural  edticatlon 
programs  and  projects; 

"(3)  special  health  and  nutrition  services, 
and  other  related  activities,  which  meet  the 
special  health,  sodal,  and  psychological 
problems  of  Indian  children;  and 

"(4)  coordinating  the  operation  of  other 
federally  assisted  programs  which  may  be 
used  to  assist  In  meeting  the  needs  of  such 
children. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  Is  also  authorised 
to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  to  tribal  and  other  Indian  com- 
munity organizations  to  assist  and  atlmulate 
them  in  developing  and  establishing  educa- 
tional servlcee  and  programs  q)eclfically  de- 
signed to  Improve  educational  opportimltles 
for  American  Indian  children.  Orants  may  be 
used — 

"(1)  to  provide  educational  services  not 
available  to  such  children  In  suffldant  quan- 
tity or  quality,  Including — 

"(A)  remedial  and  compensatory  Instruc- 
tion, school  health,  phyalcal  education,  psy- 
chological, and  other  services  designed  to 
assist  and  encourage  Indian  childran  to 
enter,  remain  In,  or  reenter  elementary  or 
secondary  school; 

"(B)  oomprehenslve  academic  and  voca- 
tional instruction; 

"(C)  Instructional  materials  (such  as  li- 
brary books,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  or 
published  or  audiovisual  materials)  and 
equipment; 

"(O)  comprehensive  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  services; 

"(B)  special  education  programs  for  handl- 
«PP«1; 

"(F)  preechool  programs; 

"(O)  bilingual  and  bloultural  education 
programs;  and 

"(H)  other  servleae  which  meet  tha  pur- 
poaea  of  thU  subaeetlon;  and 


"(3)  for  the  establlsbment  and  operation 
of  exemplary  and  Innovative  educational 
programs  and  centers.  Involving  new  educa- 
tional approaches,  methods,  and  techniques 
designed  to  enrich  programs  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  for  Indian  children. 

"(d)  The  OommlsBlcmer  is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  State  and  local  educaUonal 
agencies.  In  combination  with  Institutions 
of  higgler  education,  for  carrying  out  pro- 
grams and  projects — 

"(1)  to  prepare  persons  to  serve  Indian 
children  as  teachers,  teacher  aides,  social 
workers,  and  ancillary  educational  iMrson- 
nel;  and 

"(2)  to  Improve  the  qualifications  of  such 
persons  who  are  serving  iTniun  children  in 
such  capacities.  Orants  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  may  be  used  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  fellowship  programs  leading  to 
an  advanced  degree,  for  Institutes  and,  as 
part  of  a  continuing  program,  for  seminars, 
symposia,  workshops,  and  conferences. 

"(e)  The  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to.  and  contracts  with,  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
Institutions  (except  that  no  grant  may  be 
made  to  an  agency,  organization,  or  institu- 
tion other  than  one  which  Is  nonprofit)  for — 

"(1)  the  dissemination  of  Information  con- 
cerning education  programs,  services,  and  re- 
sources available  to  Indian  children,  includ- 
ing evaluations  thereof;  and 

"(2)  the  evaluation  of  the  effeotlveneas  of 
federally  assisted  programs  in  which  Indian 
children  may  participate  In  achieving  tha 
purposes  of  such  programs  with  respect  to 
such  children. 

"(f)  Applications  for  a  gnnt  under  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time.  In 
such  manner,  and  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation, and  shall  be  consistent  with  such 
criteria,  as  may  be  established  as  reqxilre- 
ments  In  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commissioner.  Such  applications  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  statement  deacrlblng  the 
activities  for  which  assistance  Is  soxight; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  the 
purpoees  of  subsection  (c),  subject  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe, 
provide  for  the  use  of  funds  available  under 
this  section,  and  for  the  coordination  of  other 
resources  available  to  the  applicant.  In  order 
to  Insure  that,  within  the  scope  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  project,  there  will  be  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  section; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for 
the  purpoaes  of  subsection  (c),  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  training  of  the  per- 
sonnel p«utlcipatlng  In  the  project;  and 

"(4)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  project  In  achieving  Ita 
purpoaes  and  those  of  this  sectton. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  subeectlon  (b) 
or  (c)  xmless  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  appli- 
cation, and  any  doetunents  submitted  with 
respect  thereto,  show  that  there  has  been 
adequate  participation  by  the  parmts  of  the 
children  to  be  served  and  tribal  oommunl- 
tles  in  the  planning  and  development  of  the 
project,  and  that  there  will  be  such  a  par- 
tlclpati<m  In  the  operation  and  evaluation  of 
the  project.  In  approving  ^>plleatlons  under 
this  section,  the  Oommlssloner  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  applications  from  Indian  educational 
agendea.  organisations,  and  Instttutlons. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $26,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978,  and  880,- 
000,000  for  each  at  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years.". 

(b)(1)  XOactlva  after  June  80,  1072,  the 
Bemantary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
196S  is  amended — 

(A)  in  aectloa  a03(a)(l).  by  striking  out 
"(A)  tha  Saoretary  of  tha  Interior  tha 
amount  naceasary  for  such  aaslstanee  for 


children  and  teachers  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian  chil- 
dren by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
(B)"  and  by  striking  out  "Secretary  at  the 
Interior  and  the". 

(B)  In  section  S02(a)(I),  by  striking  out 
"(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
amotmt  necessary  to  provide  programs  and 
projects  for  the  purpose  of  this  title  for  in- 
dividuals on  reservations  serviced  by  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  operated  for 
Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  (B) "  and  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the". 

(3)  Effective  after  June  80.  1973,  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
613  (a)  of  tha  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Tha 
Commissioner  shall  allot  the  amount  nppto- 
prlated  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  flamoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Padflc  Islands,  according  to  their  la- 
spectlve  needs.". 

Past    C — Spbcial    Pkocxaks    RKLAmrc    to 
Ainn.T  Educatiok  ros  Aiixhicak  iKDiAits 

AXXNDICXMT  TO  THZ  JkDULT  ZDXTCATKm  ACt 

Sac.  441.  Title  m  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966 
(the  Adult  Education  Act)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  314  and  316,  and  all 
referencee  thereto,  as  sections  316  and  816, 
respectively,  and  by  adding  after  section  818 
the  following  new  section: 

"IICPBOVZICKNT  or  XDUCATIONAL  OPPUBTUMI- 
nSS  VOX  AOULT  AMSBIOAM  nnxAits 
"Ssc.  814.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shaU 
carry  out  a  program  of  making  grants  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  and 
other  i^pproprlate  public  and  private  edu- 
cational and  research  agencies,  (Xganlza- 
tlons.  and  Institutions,  Indian  tribes  and 
other  Indian  organizations,  to  support  plan- 
ning, pilot,  and  demonstration  projects 
which  are  designed  to  plan  for.  and  test  and 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness .  of,  programs 
for  providing  adult  education  for  American 
Indiana — 

"(1)  to  support  planning,  pilot,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  which  are  designed  to 
teat  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  for  Improving  employment  and  ed- 
ticatlonal  c^portunltles  for  adult  American 
Indians; 

"(2)  to  assist  In  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  programs  which  are  designed  to 
stimulate  (A)  the  provision  of  basle  literacy 
opportunities  to  an  nonUterate  Indian  adulta. 
and  (B)  the  provisions  of  opportunities  to 
all  Indian  adtilts  to  qualify  for  a  high  sehod 
equivalency  cotlAcate  In  the  shortest  period 
of  time  feasible; 

"(3)  to  support  a  major  research  and  de- 
velopment program  to  develop  more  Innova- 
tive and  effective  technlquee  for  achieving 
the  literacy  and  high  school  equivalency 
goals: 

"(4)  to  provide  for  baste  surveys  and  eval- 
uatlona  thereof  to  define  accurately  tba  ax- 
tent  of  the  problems  of  llltteracy  and  lack  of 
high  aelKKfl  completion  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions; 

"(5)  to  encourage  the  dissemination  of 
information  and  materials  relating  to,  and 
the  evaluation  of  the  effectlvenaaa  of,  educa- 
tion programs  which  may  c^er  educational 
opportunities  to  Indian  adults. 

"(b)  The  Commlasloner  la  alao  authorlaad 
to  make  grants  to.  and  contracts  with,  public 
and  private  agendea,  organlaatlona.  or  Instt- 
tuttona,  Indian  tribes  and  otbar  Indian  <nga- 
nlzatlons  (dcospt  that  no  grant  may  be  made 
to  an  agency,  organisation,  or  Institution 
other  than  one  which  Is  nonprofit)  for — 

"(1)  the  disaemlnatlon  of  information  con- 
cerning educational  prograaas.  services,  and 
reeoorcaa  available  to  Indian  adolta,  Indud- 
Ing  evaluatlona  tharaof:  and 

"(8)  ttM  avaluatlcm  at  Out  effeottvenaaa  at 
federally  assisted  iwograms  In  wfaleh  Indian 
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■dtat*  waj  partletpate  In  Mbttrflog  the  pva- 
poMc  at  KuOi  prognnu  with  napeet  to  racb 
■dolts. 

"(c)  AppUCfttloDS  for  a  grwnt  tinder  this 
Mctlon  dull  be  submitted  st  sooh  time.  In 
saeh  maiUMr,  waA  oontsln  such  Informstlon. 
sod  Shall  be  oonslstent  with  suoh  orttetls,  as 
may  be  setataAlahed  as  requirements  in  regu- 
latloBS  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner. 
Such  appUoatkms  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  statement  dsaorlblng  the 
aetlTttlea  for  which  asslstanoe  Is  sought; 

"(3)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  project  In  achieving  ita  pur- 
poeea  and  thoae  of  this  section. 

The  Oommlsstoner  shall  iu>t  approve  an  ap- 
pUeatlon  for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
unless  be  Is  satlsfled  that  sudi  aiqdloatlon. 
and  any  doeuments  submitted  with  reepeot 
thereto.  Indicate  that  there  has  been  ade- 
quate participation  by  the  Individuals  to  be 
ssrvsd  and  tribal  oommunltles  In  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  the  project,  and 
that  there  wUl  be  such  a  participation  in  the 
operation  and  evaluation  of  the  project.  In 
approving  an>lloatlons  under  subsection  (a) , 
the  Commissioner  shaU  give  priority  to  appli- 
cations from  Indian  educational  agendes, 
organlaatlons.  and  Institutions. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  or  — «*^*^  grants 
under  this  section  there  are  hereby  author- 
laed  to  be  approprUted  •5,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1978.  and  98,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  two  suooeedlng  fiscal 
years.". 

Pmt  D — ^BuBUiT  or  iKDZur  EDuosTioir 
amosiT  ow  ikdian  xDocATioir 

8K.  481.  (a)  Tliere  Is  hereby  established.  In 
the  Ofllee  at  Sduoatlon.  a  bureau  to  be  known 
as  the  "Btirsau  of  Indian  EducatlOB"  which, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner, 
Shall  have  the  re^KxislbUlty  for  administer- 
ing the  provisions  of  title  in  of  the  Act  ca 
B^itember  80.  10SO  (Public  Law  874.  Klghty- 
flrst  Congress),  as  added  by  this  Act.  section 
810  at  title  vm  of  the  Bementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Bduoatloti  Act  ot  1065,  as  added  by 
thU  Act,  and  section  814  of  title  m  of  the 
Bementary  and  Secondary  Bdueatlon 
Amendmente  of  1980,  as  added  by  this  Act. 
The  Bureau  diall  be  headed  by  a  Deputy 
Commissioner  ot  Ihdlan  education,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Bdu- 
eatlon tram  a  list  ot  nomlnses  submitted  to 
him  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Mucatloo. 

(b)  The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Idtieation  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for,  and  shall  be  plaoed  In,  grade 
18  at  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 5883  of  ttUe  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
shaU  perform  suoh  duties  as  are  delegated  or 
sarigned  to  him  by  the  Oommlsslnner.  The 
position  created  by  this  snbsectloo  shall  be 
In  addition  to  the  number  ot  posltloDs  plsoed 
in  grade  18  of  such  General  Schedule  under 
ssetlon  5108  at  tlUe  5.  United  Statee  Code. 


HSnOKSI. 


UUUNCU.    OH 
BTTCATIOH 


Sac.  489.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  estaWlsbed 
the  National  Advisory  Council  (m  Indlaa  Bd- 
neatlon  (rsferrsd  to  m  this  title  ss  the 
■nVatloBal  CoaneU"),  whleh  shall  oonatot  of 
fiftsen  members  who  are  Indians  snd  *'"*^»ti 
Natives  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Such  appointments  shall  be 
made  by  the  President  from  lists  ot  noml- 
■ass  furnished,  from  ttane  to  time,  by  mdlsn 
trlbss  and  organlntloaa,  and  ahall  repreeeot 
diverse  geographic  areas  of  tb*  ooontry. 
(b)  The  National  Cooncfl  shall — 
(1)  advlas  the  OommlssloDer  at  Muoatton 
with  reject  to  the  admUilstvatlon  (tndud- 
iBff  tbs  dsvelopmsnt  ot  regolattons  and  of 
admlalstrattve  praetlees  and  polMss)  ot  any 
program  la  whldi  ladlaa  ehlldrsn  or  adults 
parttdpate  from  which  they  can  benefit,  In- 
otudtng  titto  zn  or  the  Aot  of  September  80, 
1988  (PuMte  IMW  8T4.  Bghty-flrst  OoDgnss). 


as  added  by  this  Aet.  sad  seetlon  810,  title 
VZn  at  the  Bemsntwy  snd  Seeondary  Bdu- 
oatton  Act  at  1988.  as  added  by  this  Aot  and 
with  respect  to  adequate  fun<Ung  thereof; 

(3)  review  applications  fOr  saslstance  un- 
der title  m  of  the  Act  of  Septonber  80.  1960 
(Public  Law  874.  Klgfaty-fliBt  Congress),  sec- 
tion 810  of  title  vm  of  the  Bementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1909.  and  section 
314  of  the  Adult  Education  Act.  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Commissioner  with 
respect  to  their  approval; 

(8)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  carried 
out  under  any  program  in  which  Indian  chil- 
dren or  adults  can  participate  or  from  which 
they  can  benefit,  and  dlaaemlnate  the  results 
of  such  evaluations; 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  and  to  Indian  educa- 
tional agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions to  assist  them  In  improving  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children; 

(6)  assist  the  Commissioner  in  developing 
criteria  and  regvilatlons  for  the  administra- 
tion and  evaluation  of  grants  made  under 
section  303(b)  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950  (Public  Law  814.  Eighty-first  Congress) ; 
and 

(6)  to  submit  to  the  Congrees  not  later 
than  March  31  ot  each  year  a  report  on  its 
activities,  which  shall  include  any  recom- 
mendations It  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  Federal  programs  in  which 
Indian  cliildren  and  adults  participate,  or 
from  which  they  can  benefit,  which  report 
shall  include  statement  of  the  National 
Council's  recommendations  to  the  Commis- 
sioner with  respect  to  the  funding  of  any 
such  programs. 

(c)  With  respect  to  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  stated  in  clauses  (2) .  (3) ,  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (b),  the  National  Council 
is  authorized  to  contract  with  any  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency,  institution,  or  orga- 
nization for  assistance  In  carrying  out  such 
functions. 

(d)  Prom  the  sums  appn^rlated  pursuant 
to  section  401(c)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  which  are  available  for  the 
purpoees  of  section  411  of  such  Act  and  for 
part  C  of  such  Act,  the  Commissioner  sliall 
make  available  such  sums  aa  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  National  Council  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  section. 

Past  E — Mibceixanxoos  Pbovisxoms 
sMXMDicnrr  to  tttlb  v  or  higrxs  xducation 

ACT  or  19SS 

Sac.  481.  (a)  Section  508(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1985  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "and  higher  education."  the 
following:  "Including  the  need  to  provide 
such  programs  and  education  to  Indians,". 

(b)  Part  D  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Aot  of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  531  the  following  new  eeotlon: 

"TKAcasas  ros  onnAK  cbtlokxh 
"Sbc.  532.  (a)  Of  the  sums  made  available 
for  the  purpoees  of  this  part,  not  lees  than 
5  per  centum  shall  be  used  for  grants  to. 
and  contracts  with,  instltutloas  of  higher 
education  and  other  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  organlzatloos  for  the  pur- 
pose of  i^eparlng  persons  to  serve  as  teach- 
ers of  children  living  od  reaervatlons  serviced 
by  elementary  and  secondary  schools  tor  In- 
dian children  operated  or  supported  by  the 
O^Mutment  of  the  Interior. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  transfer  of  funds 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  part  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.". 


AsczMsioirr  to  thb  si.aimrrAaT  am  bbooivd- 

ABT  KDOCATIOK  ACT  OV  19S8 

Sk.  483.  Section  708(a)  of  the  Bementary 
and  Seeondary  Bdneatloo  Aot  of  1888  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  the  pAirpoae  of  carrying  out  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  this  title  for  Individuals 
on  or  fram  xwervatlons  sii»loed  by  elemen- 


tary and  seeondary  adiools  opsrated  on  ot 
near  such  reeo-vation  for  Indian  children,  a 
nonprofit  institution  or  organization  of  the 
Indian  tribe  oonoemed  ^rtilch  operataa  any 
such  sohool  and  which  is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec> 
tloo,  may  be  considered  to  be  a  local  educ*' 
tlonal  agency,  as  such  term  is  used  In  this 
title.". 

TTTiiS  V— inaoniJiNEous 

ADimnBrBATIOH  OP  PSOiaAXS  AMB 
PIOJSCTS 

Sac.  601.  Seotion  484  of  ths  General  Bduoa- 
Uon  Provisions  Act  (title  IV  of  PuUlc  Law 
90-347)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  the  caption  head  thereof  to 
read  "AoiOMiSTBATXur  or  b>ucatioi(  PBOoaAia 
Ain>  psoncTs; 

(3)  striking  out  "(a)"  after  "Sac.  434."  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  (1) "  and  strik- 
ing out  "(b)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(3)-; 

(8)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Bach  application  for  asslBtanoe  under 
any  ^pUcable  program,  with  respect  to 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
this  subsection  should  apply,  whether  such 
apixUcatlon  is  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
or  by  an  agency  administering  a  State  plan 
approved  by  him  and  each  State  plan  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioner  under  any  ap- 
plicable program  shall,  as  a  precondition  for 
approval — 

"(1)  provide  for  such  methods  of  admlnls- 
tratlon  as  are  neceesary  for  the  proper  and 
effldent  administration  of  the  program  or 
project  for  which  application  is  made; 

"(2)  set  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures as  will  insure  that  Federal  funds  mads 
available  under  the  application  will  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  fimds,  be 
available  for  the  purpoees  of  the  program 
or  project  for  which  application  is  made,  and 
in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

"(3)  procedures  have  been  adopted  (A)  tat 
the  periodic  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  programs  to  be  supported  under  such 
title,  and  (B)  for  appropriate  dissemination 
of  the  results  of  suoh  evaluation; 

"(4)  make  provision  for  such  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of,  and  accounting  for,  Federal  funds  paid 
to  the  applicant  under  the  appUoation;  and 

"(6)  provide  for  making  such  reports  as 
the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions.". 

saiawsioir  op  AOTHoanuTioN  op  appsopsxa- 
Txoira  or  Trnx  m  op  ths  nationai.  d*- 

PBNSB    KDUCATION    act   op    19SS 

Sac.  503.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  seotlon 
301  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1998  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1976". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  sacix  section 
301  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1. 1971" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "July  1,  1976". 

STT7DT  AND  BXPOBT  OK  BtTLKS  AND  azaX7I.ATIOm 

Sac.  508.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  all  rules,  reg\Uatlons,  guide- 
lines, or  other  published  interpretations  or 
orders  issued  by  him  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (or  any  of 
their  delegates)  In  connection  with,  or  af- 
fecting, the  administration  of  any  program 
to  which  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  appllee,  which  have  been  issued  after 
June  80,  1969.  Such  study  shall  Include  a 
review  of  each  such  rule,  regulation,  guide- 
line. Interpretation,  or  order  as  it  relates  to 
the  statutory  or  other  legal  authority  upon 
which  it  is  based,  and  to  committee  reports 
relating  to  such  statutory  authority. 

(b)    No   Uter   than    130   days   after  the 
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enactment  of  this  Aet,  the  CommlssiozMr 

■hall  submit  a  report  on  the  study  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Bdueatlon  and 
Labor  of  the  House  ot  Bepresentatlvea, 
which  report  shall  Include  the  specific  legal 
authority  of  each  section,  ot  other  division, 
of  each  rule,  regulation,  guideline,  interpre- 
tation, or  other  order  to  which  this  aecUon 
i^ipUes. 

(c)  Not  earlier  than  one-hundred  fifty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  nor  later  than  one-hundred  eighty  days 
after  such  date  all  rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines. Interpretations,  or  other  orders  to 
which  this  section  api^les  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  D\mng  the  thirty- 
day  period  following  such  publication,  the 
Commissioner  shall  provide  Interested  parties 
an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  on  the 
matters  so  published. 

(d)  After  a  study  of  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations offered  to  the  Commissioner 
during  the  thirty-day  period  specified  in  sub- 
section (c) ,  he  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  such  ccMnments  and  recommenda- 
tions, and  any  action  he  Itas  taken  as  a  re- 
sult thereof,  and  he  shall,  not  later  than 
two-hundred  ten  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  republish  all  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines.  Interpretations  and  orders  in  the 
Federal  Register,  which  shall  supersede  all 
preceding  rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  in- 
terpretations and  orders  Issued  in  connec- 
tion with,  or  affecting,  any  program  to  which 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  ap- 
plies, and  become  effective  thirty  days  after 
such  republication. 

ETHNIC     HKSrrAOK    STUDIES    CXNTSSS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Bementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

Utle: 

"TITLE  rX — ETHNIC  HERITAGE 

PROGRAMS 

"ZTATXMENT  OP  POUCT 

"Sec.  901.  In  recognition  of  the  hetero- 
geneous composition  of  the  Nation  and  of 
the  fact  that  In  a  multiethnic  society  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  contributioiu 
of  one's  own  heritage  and  those  of  one's 
fellow  citizens  can  contribute  to  a  more 
harmonious,  patriotic,  and  committed  popu- 
lace, and  in  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
all  persons  in  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  Nation  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  leam  about  the  differing  and  unique  con- 
tributions to  the  national  heritage  made  by 
each  ethnic  group,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  provide  assistance  designed  to  afford 
to  students  opportunities  to  learn  about 
the  nature  of  their  own  cultural  heritage, 
and  to  study  the  contributions  of  the  cul- 
tural heritages  of  the  ethnic  groupe  of  the 
Nation. 

"ETHNIC  BXaiTAOX  STUDIES  CENTZXS 

"Sec.  902.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  educational  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  organizations  to  as- 
sist them  in  planning,  developing,  estabhah- 
Ing,  and  operating  ethnic  heritage  studies 
centers,  as  provided  in  this  title. 

"Acnvrnxs  op  ethnic  HEarrAox  studies 

CENTERS 

"Sec.  903.  Each  center  assisted  under  thU 
tlUe  shall— 

"(1)  develop  ourrlculam  materials  for  use 
in  elementary  and  secondary  aohools  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  eduoatlan  relating  to 
the  history,  gaography,  society,  eoocMiny. 
literature,  art,  murtc,  drama,  tangoage,  and 
general  cfultur*  of  tha  groups  with  wbleh  tlM 
o«nter  is  oonoemed,  and  the  oonttllnitloaa 


of  those  ethnlo  groups  to  the  Amferlcan  barl- 
tage; 

"(3)  disseminate  cunloulum  materlali  to 
permit  their  use  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary aohools  and  institutions  of  hdghar  edu- 
catkjn  throughout  the  Nation; 

"(3)  provide  training  for  persons  using,  or 
prepailng  to  use,  ctirrlcrilum  materlala  de- 
veloped under  this  title;  and 

"(4)  oooperate  with  perMna  and  organi- 
zations In  the  oommunltles  being  served  by 
the  center  to  aaslat  them  In  promoting,  en- 
couraging, developing,  or  produolng  programs 
or  other  activities  in  suoh  oonununltles 
whioh  relate  to  the  history,  culture,  or  tnuU- 
tlons  of  ethnic  groups. 

"APFUCATIOJra 

"Sac.  904.  (a)  Any  pubUe  or  private  non- 
profit agency,  InsUtutton,  or  orgsniitlon 
desiring  assistance  to  eetabUsh  and  ofierata 
a  center  under  this  title  shall  make  i^ifkUoa- 
tion  therefor  In  acoordanoe  with  the  luovi- 
slons  of  this  title  and  other  e|>plleahle  law 
and  with  regulations  of  the  Cnmrnlwalonar 
promulgated  for  the  purpoees  of  this  title. 
The  Commissioner  shall  i^iprove  an  appUoa- 
tion under  this  Utle  only  U  he  datarmines 
that— 

"(1)  the  center  for  which  the  sppUoatlon 
seeks  assistance  will  be  operated  by  the  q>- 
plloant  and  that  the  applicant  will  operate 
such  center  In  accordance  with  this  title; 

"(3)  suoh  center  will  be  operated  under 
the  direction  of  a  Director  who  wUl  be  ee- 
leoted  by  the  Commissioner,  in  oonsuttatton 
with,  and  with  the  ajqwoval  of,  the  appli- 
cant; 

"(8)  such  center  will  carry  out  the  activi- 
ties deecrlbed  in  seotlon  908  and  will  otter 
programs  and  cottrses  of  study  related  to  all 
ethnic  groups  represented  In  the  area  to  be 
served;  and 

"(4)  such  center  has  been  planned,  and 
will  be  established  and  operated,  In  consul- 
tation with  an  advisory  council  virhloh  is 
representative  of  the  ethnic  groiipe  in  the 
area  to  be  served  and  of  the  cultural  and 
educational  reaouioea  of  such  area  and  which 
is  appointed  in  a  manner  preaerlbed  by  regu- 
lation. 

"  (b)  In  approving  implications  under  this 
title,  the  Oommlsstoner  shall  insure  there  is 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  effects 
among  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Centers 
assisted  imder  this  title,  inrimiing  the  ex- 
change of  materials  and  Information  and 
Joint  projects  where  appropriate. 

"ADMXMiaTaATrra  raovanoNa 
"Sxc.  905.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  tlUe, 
the  Commissioner  shall  make  arrangements 
which  wUl  utilize  (1)  the  research  faclllUes 
and  personnel  of  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, (2)  the  speclta  knowledge  of  ethnic 
groups  in  local  communities  and  of  foreign 
Btiidents  pursing  their  education  in  this 
country,  (8)  the  expertise  of  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  (4)  the  talents 
and  experience  of  any  other  groupe  in  the 
regional  area  to  be  served  by  centers  assisted 
under  this  title  such  as  foundations,  civic 
groups,  and  fraternal  organizations  which 
would  further  the  goals  of  the  centers. 

"(b)  Funds  aiqtroialated  to  carry  out  this 
title  may  be  used  to  ooiver  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  equipping,  and  operating 
the  centers,  including  the  cost  of  reeearoh 
materlala  and  resources,  academic  oonsult- 
anta.  and  the  cost  of  training  of  staff  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Such  funds  may  also  be  used  to  pro- 
vide stipends  (in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner)  to  Indlvlduala  receiv- 
ing training  In  such  centers,  including  allow- 
anoes  for  dependents, 

"NATIONAL  ADVaOBT  OOUmaL 

"Sac.  908.  (a)  Tum  is  hereby  eatabltshed 
a  National  AdTtaory  OouaeU  on  Ithalo  Birtt- 


age  Studies  consisting  of  fifteen  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  who  shaU  be  ap- 
po^ted,  serve,  and  be  compensated  as  pro- 
vided In  part  D  of  the  GMieral  Education 
Provisions  Act. 

"(b)  Such  Council  shaU,  with  respect  to 
the  program  authorized  by  this  title,  carry 
out  the  duties  and  frmotlans  ^>eo1fled  in 
part  D  of  the  General  Eduoatton  ftovisioiiB 
Act. 

"APPaOPaiATIONS  AIJTHOaZBB) 

"Sec.  907.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  are  authorleed  to  be  ^ipro- 
prlated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  830,000,000  for  the  fiaoal 
year  smUng  June  30, 1973.  Siuns  ^>proprlated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall,  notwlthatand- 
Ing  any  other  provlalon  of  law  unless  enacted 
in  express  limitation  of  this  sentence,  remain 
available  for  expenditure  and  obligation  un- 
til the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  suooeedlng  the 
fiscal  year  for  vrtiich  they  were  appropriated." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subaectlon 
(a)  fftiaU  be  effective  after  June  SO,  1971. 

Sac.  606.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  finds  that  there  do  not  exist 
adequate  resources  for  educating  and  inform- 
ing consumers  abotit  their  role  as  partici- 
pants in  the  martce^flace. 

(3)  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  the  amendment 
made  by  this  section  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  development  of  new  Improved  cur- 
ricula to  prepare  oonsumers  for  participa- 
tion in  the  Tnmr^a^.fiAi^  to  demonatrate  the 
use  of  suoh  curricula  In  model  educational 
programs  and  to  evaluate  the  effeotiveneas 
thereof;  to  provide  support  for  the  initia- 
tion and  maintenance  of  programs  in  con- 
sumer education  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education  lev^  to  dis- 
seminate currlcular  materials  and  other  in- 
formation for  use  In  eduoatlanal  programs 
throughout  the  Nation:  to  provide  training 
programs  for  teachers,  other  eduoational 
personnel;  public  service  personnel,  and 
community  and  labor  leaders  and  employ- 
ees, and  government  employees  at  State. 
Federal,  and  local  levels;  to  provide  for  com- 
munity consumer  education  programs;  and 
to  provide  for  the  prqiaratton  and  disttlbu- 
tlon  of  materials  by  mass  media  in  dealing 
with  consumer  education. 

(8)  Title  vm  of  the  Bementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  seotlon: 

"coNBumas'  boocation  paooBAm 

"Sac.  811.  (a)  There  shall  be  within  the 
Oflloe  of  Education,  a  Director  of  Onnstimsrs* 
Education  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  TMrector*)  who,  subject  to  the 
management  of  the  Commissioner,  ahall  have 
primary  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  seotion  and  who  ahall  be 
placed  in  grade  17  of  the  General  Sobed- 
ule  set  forth  In  section  5883  ot  title  6, 
United  States  Code.  The  position  created  by 
this  subsection  shaU  be  in  addlttcn  to  the 
niunber  of  poaltlons  placed  in  such  grade  17 
under  section  6108  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  IMrector  shall  carry  out 
a  program  xA  making  grants  to,  and  con- 
tracts with.  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
State  and  local  eduoational  agendas,  and 
other  public  and  private  agencies,  uiga 
nlaatlons,  and  Institutions  (Uududlng  Utear- 
ies)  to  support  research,  demonstration,  and 
.pilot  projects  designed  to  provide  consumer 
education  to  the  pubhc  except  that  no 
grant  may  be  made  other  than  to  a  nonprofit 
agency,  organization,  or  institution. 

"(B)  Funds  appropriated  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  seetlon  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  aotlvttiea  a»— 

"(1)  the  devtfopment  of  ourrloula  (in- 
cluding IntenUselplinary  cturleula)  In  oon- 
sumer  eduoatlon; 

"(U)  dissemination  of  information  ralat- 
Ing  to  suoh  cuRlevOa; 
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"(lU)  In  ih*'  MM  at  gnuitt  to  StaU  and 
local  aduMUoDAl  agsnolM  and  Instltutlona 
o<  blgbw  aducattoa,  tor  the  aupport  at  edu- 
Mtion  programs  at  tba  riwnantary  and  sec* 
ODdaty  and  lUj^iar  eduMtlon  lavriU;  and 

*<!▼)  prMwnrlM  and  laa«rTlM  training 
p*^"""  and  projects  (Including  feUowiblp 
programs.  Institutions,  workshops,  symposi- 
ums, and  aamlnars)  for  educsftlonal  person- 
nel to  prapaie  tbem  to  teach  In  subject  mat- 
tar  ansa  associated  with  consumer  education. 
In  addition  to  the  activities  spediled  In  the 
list  t^-nx-ni^  of  this  paragraph,  such  funds 
may  ba  used  for  projects  deslgnad  to  demon- 
atrata,  test,  and  eraluata  the  effectlveneas  of 
any  sooh  actlTltles,  whether  or  not  assisted 
wadv  this  section.  AotlvltlM  pursuant  to  this 
tfgtifm  sbaU  proTlde  Wllngnal  assistance 
when  sppK^JTlate. 

"(O)  Financial  asslstanns  nndar  this  suh- 
ssotlon  may  be  made  available  only  upon 
appUoatloo  to  the  Director.  Applications 
under  this  subsection  shaU  ba  submitted  at 
su(di  time.  In  such  form,  and  containing 
such  Information  as  the  Director  shall 
prescribe  by  legulatlon  and  shall  be  approved 
only  U  It— 

"(1)  provides  that  the  aottvltlw  and  sarv- 
lea  for  which  assistance  la  sought  wUl  be 
administered  by.  or  under  the  supervision 
of.  the  applicant; 

"(11)  dascrlbM  a  program  for  carrying  out 
osM  or  mora  of  the  purposM  sst  forth  In  the 
first  santePM  of  paragnph  (3)  which  holds 
promise  of  msMng  a  subatantlal  oontributloQ 
toward  attaining  the  purpoaea  of  this  section: 

"(111)  sets  forth  such  polldM  and  proM- 
dures  as  will  Insure  adequate  evaluation  of 
the  actlvltlM  Intended  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  HVlloatkm; 

"(Iv)  sets  forth  policies  and  prooeduies 
which  sssure  that  Pedaral  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
wUl  be  so  used  as  to  supfdement  and.  to 
ttka  aztenk  practical.  InereaM  the  levri  of 
funds  that  would,  in  the  ahsenM  of  such 
Fedsral  funds,  be  made  available  by  the 
applicant  for  the  purpoeee  dMcrlbed  In  this 
section,  and  In  no  caM  supplant  such  funds. 

~(v)  provldM  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedurM  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
aeuutuiUng  for  Federal  fnnda  paid  to  the 
sppUeant  under  this  section;  and 

"(VI)  provldM  for  mating  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonably  require  and 
fOr  >-eep1ng  such  records,  and  for  affording 
such  aoosH  thereto  m  the  Commissioner  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  mrrnrtncM  and 
varlfleatlon  of  such  reports. 
Applications  from  local  educational  agendM 
for  financial  aeslstanM  under  this  section 
may  be  approved  by  the  Director  only  U  the 
State  educational  agency  has  been  notified 
of  the  application  and  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer   r*«wmmi>««<«^^ff«iT 

"(O)  Federal  ssslersnce  to  any  program 
or  project  under  this  subsection,  other  than 
those  Involving  curriculum  development, 
rtlssemlnslUiii  of  currtcular  materials,  and 
evalnatloa,  shaU  support  up  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program  Includ- 
ing oosU  of  administration;  contributions  In 
kind  are  acceptable  m  local  contributions  to 
program  cMts. 

"(4)  Iseh  laelplsnt  of  Federal  funds  under 
this  section  ahaU  make  such  reports  and  eval- 
uat.lons  M  the  Oommlsalonar  shall  prsaarlbe 
by  regulation. 

"  (e)  There  te  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
•M,OOOjOOO  for  the  fiscal  year  sndlng  June  80, 
1978;  826,000^0  for  the  fisoal  year  ending 
June  80,  1974;  and  WUJOOHfiOO  tat  the  year 
ending  Juna  8,  1975.  for  aartylng  out  the 
purpooM  at  this  section.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  seetlon 
muH  ba  effsethre  after  Juna  80. 197X 


LAHIMBUirr  RATOS  SOS  TBS  COSXaOB  OT  TBI 

Toumr   jMUjKtM   un>   thz    umivibsiti    of 

GUAM 

Sac.  608.  (a)  Tba  CoIIags  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  the  University  of  Quam  shall  be 
considered  land-grant  coUegM  established 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  In  accordanM  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  July  a.  1882.  M  amended  (12  Stat.  008; 
7  VA.O.  801-806,  807,  808) . 

(b)  (1)  In  lieu  of  extending  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Ouam  thOM  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  July  a,  1882,  as  amended,  relating  to  dona- 
tions of  public  land  or  land  script  for  the 
endowment  and  maintenance  of  coUegM  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  there  Is  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam  an  amount 
computed  In  aooordanoe  with  paragraph  (2) . 
Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tltm  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  granted  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  Act  appUoa- 
hle  to  the  proceeds  from  the  sals  of  land  or 
land  script. 

(2)  (A)  The  amounts  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  con4>uted  In  the  following  manner  : 

(I)  In  the  caM  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
amount  so  authorised  shall  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  population 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  calendar  year  which  begins  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  section  as  88,000.000  bore  to 
the  population  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  as  de- 
termined by  the  census  of  1960. 

(II)  In  the  case  of  Ouam,  the  amount  so 
authorised  shall  be  an  amovmt  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  population  of  Ouam  at 
tha  beginning  of  the  first  calendar  year  which 
begins  after  the  enactment  of  this  section  as 
$8,000,000  bore  to  the  population  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  as  determined  by  the  census  of 
1960. 

(B)  Tha  populatkm  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  cal- 
endar year  which  begins  aftar  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  shell  be  Mtlmated  by 
the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 
BstlmatM  of  such  ptqralatlons  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Begister  ss  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  beginning  of  the  first 
calendar  year  which  begins  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

(C)  The  Act  of  August  80,  1800  (28  Stat. 
417;  7  UJB.C.  322-326)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  Territory"  wher- 
ever It  sppears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ",  Puerto  Bloo,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Ouam"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  TerrltorlM" 
wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  Puerto  Rloo.  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "or  Territory"  wher- 
ever it  ^q>ears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ",  Puerto  Blco,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Guam"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or  TerrltorlM"  wher- 
ever it  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ilea  thereof 
the  foUowing:  ",  Puerto  Blco,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  Ouam";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "or  Territorial"  where 
It  appears. 

(d)  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29. 1986, 
M  amended  (49  SUt.  489;  7  VA.O.  829),  is 
further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  Puerto  Rloo" 
whersrer  it  i4>peats  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  f<dlowlng:  ",  Puerto  Bloo,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Ousm"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "87300.000"  and  m- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "88,100,- 
000";  and 

(8)  by  striking  out  "84,820.000"  and  in- 
serUng  in  Ueu  thereof  the  figure  "84380.000". 

(e)  The  Aet  of  Uaroh  4. 1940  (64  SUt.  39, 
7  VA.O.  881)  la  amended— 

(I)  bfftcll^iif  o^t"•ndTlsnitorla■"wlMr• 


evw  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lien  tharaof 
the  following:  ",  Puerto  Rloo,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "%x  TerrttorlM"  wher- 
ever it  ^^Mara  and  inserting  in  llau  thereof 
the  following:  ",  Puerto  Blco,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  Guam";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "SUte"  whareror  it 
i^ipears  In  the  third  proviso  of  tiiat  Aet  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"StaU,  Puerto  Bloo,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
Guam". 

(f)  Section  207  of  the  Agricultural  Uar- 
ketlng  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1091;  7  U.S.O. 
1626) ,  U  amended  by  striking  out  ths  period 
at  the  end  of  the  section  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  the  term 
'State'  when  used  in  thla  chapter  shall  in- 
clude the  Virgin  T«i^tm^  ly^l  Guam.". 

(g)  SMtkm  a  of  the  Act  of  May  8.  1914, 
M  amended  (88  Stat.  878;  7  U.S.C.  843),  is 
further  amended  by  redesignating  suheeotlon 
(b)  M  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b),  and 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  to  subsection 
(b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  There  la  authorised  to  be  approprUt- 
ed  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1971. 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Virgin  T^ii^^fl  and  Guam.  8100,- 
000  each,  which  siuns  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  Mveral 
StatM  of  the  United  StatM  and  Puerto  Bloo 
under  the  provisions  oC  this  seotlop.  The 
amount  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  Virginia  Islands  and  Guam  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  not  ssceed  during  any 
fiscal  year,  except  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1971,  and  June  80,  1972,  when  suob 
amount  may  be  used  to  pay  the  total  oost 
of  providing  ssrvloM  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  amount  available  and  tradgeted  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  Virgin  thImk^^  and  Guam 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  Puerto 
Blco"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  ttil- 
lowlng:  "Puerto  Bloo,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam". 

(1)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  October  10, 1962 
(76  Stat.  808;  16  U.S.C.  682ar-3),  !«  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  wntence  thereof  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing:  ",  except  that  for 
the  fiscal  yean  ending  June  80,  1971.  and 
Jime  30,  1072,  the  matching  funds  require- 
ment hereof  shall  not  be  appUoable  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam,  and  sums  author- 
iaed  for  such  years  for  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Ouam  may  be  used  to  pay  the  total  ooat 
of  programs  for  forestry  resmrch.". 

(1)  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  October  10, 
1962  (76  Stat.  807;  16  U.S.C.  682a-7),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowing:  ",  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam.". 

(k)  Section  l  of  the  Act  of  August  11. 
1966  (7  UJB.C.  381a-8811).  is  amended  by 
etrUdng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  following:  "Guam  and  the  Virgin 
iBlaiuls,"  and  striking  out  "and"  between  the 
words  "Hawaii  and  Puerto  Bloo.". 

(1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  11,  1966 
(7  U^.C.  861s-361i)  is  amended  by  redsalg- 
nating  subeecUon  (b)  m  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (b) ,  and  adding  a  new  paragraph 
(2)  to  subsection  (b)  to  read  m  foUows: 

"(2)  There  is  authorised  to  be  i4>proprlat- 
ed  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1978, 
and  for  eaoh  fiscal  year  thereafter,  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam,  8100,- 
000  each,  which  sums  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  sums  appropriated  for  the  Mveral  StatM 
of  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  amount 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Vir- 
gin lalands  and  Guam  pursuant  to  thls'para- 
graph  shall  not  sxeeed  during  any  fiscal  year, 
except  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80,  1871. 
and  Jvna  80,  1972,  when  suah  amount  nay 
ba  used  to  pay  tha  total  ooat  of  providing, 
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servicM  pinsuant  to  this  Aot,  the  amount 
available  and  budgeted  for  expwidlture  by 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  for  the  pur- 
poaee  of  thla  Aot.". 

(m)  With  reqpect  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Ouam,  the  enactment  of  this  section 
■haU  be  deemed  to  utisfy  any  requirement 
of  State  consent  contained  in  laws  or  pro- 
visions of  law  referred  to  in  this  section. 

(n)  The  amendments  made  by  this  see- 
tlon ShaU  be  effective  after  June  80,  1970, 
and  this  section  shaU  be  deemed  to  have 
been  enacted  on  such  date. 


AMXNDicnrrs  to  tkx  Ki.sissirrsBT  aim 

Oin>ABT      KDUCATIOIf      ACT      OT      ISSS      VrtTH 

Bxsraor     TO     luoaATOBT     CHn.nsxif     or 

XICaATOST      AOBXCULTTTEAI.      WOSKXSS 

8x0.  607.  (a)  Sectton  108(a)  (6)  of  tlUe  I 
of  the  aaementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sentence: 
"The  Oommlaaloner  shaU  by  regulation  m- 
tabllsh  criteria  for  the  aUocatlon  of  funds 
within  each  State  for  which  a  State  educa- 
tional agency  is  eligible  under  this  paragraph, 
after  considering  the  areas  of  the  State  and 
local  educational  agenclM  of  the  State  which 
have  the  hlgheet  concentrations  of  such 
ohUdren.". 

(b)  Section  141(c)(1)  of  such  UUe  I  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  clauM  (B)  of  such  section,  by  re- 
designating clause  (C)  of  such  section  as 
clause  (D) ,  and  by  Inserting  Immediately  af- 
ter clause  (B)  the  foUowing  new  clauM  (O) : 

"(0)  that,  effective  after  June  SO,  1971,  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  programs  and 
projects,  there  has  been  adequate  assurauM 
that  provision  wUl  be  made  for  the  preechool 
educational  needs  of  migratory  chlldrsn  of 
migratory  agricultural  workers,  whenever 
such  agency  determines  that  compliance 
with  this  dauM  wlU  not  detract  from  the 
operation  of  programs  and  projects  described 
in  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph  after  ccmsld- 
wing  the  funds  avaUable  for  this  jmrpoM; 
and". 

(c)  SecUon  141(8)  (O)  of  auch  title  Z  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  children  who 
are  preeently  migrant,  as  determined  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  of  the  Oommissioner,  shall 
be  given  priority  in  the  consideration  of  pro- 
grams and  actlvltlM  contained  In  appUca- 
tions  submitted  under  this  Mctlon." 

(d)  (1^  The  Commissioner  shaU  conduct 
a  study  of  the  operation  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1B66  as  such  title  effects  the  education  of 
migratory  chUdren  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers.  Such  study  shall  Include  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  specific  programs  and  projects 
assisted  under  such  title  I  for  such  children, 
with  a  view  toward  the  SMeasment  of  their 
effectiveness,  and  shaU  include  a  review  of 
the  administration  of  such  programs  and 
projects  by  the  StatM. 

(2)  Not  later  than  December  81.  1972,  the 
Commissioner  shaU  submit  a  report  on  the 
study  required  by  paragraph  (1),  which  re- 
port ShaU  contain  a  statement  with  respect 
to  the  effectivenoM  of  individual  programs 
and  projects  assisted  imder  such  title  I  with 
rMpect  to  migrant  ohlldren.  an  evaluation  of 
State  administration  of  such  programs  and 
projecu,  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
Improvement  of  such  programs  and  projects. 

TBCHmOAL  AKXHDKSMT  WITH  aXSPBCT  TO 
KBOLXCTB)    OB    DXLIH4XTXMT    CHmOSSN 

Sac.  608.  Section  103(a)(7)  of  UUe  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Seoondary  BducaUon 
Act  of  1966.  U  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
ChUdren  in  Instttutlons  for  neglected  or  de- 
linquent ChUdren"  and  InserUng  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "for  chUdren  Ui  In- 
stitutions for  neglected  or  delinquent  chU- 
dren or  in  adult  oocreoUonal  InsUtutlons.  if 
such  funds  are  used  solely  for  delinquent 
OhUdren".  ^_ 


tmawk  or  m»>ibsiot  of  thb  matomal 

oomfTswiDM  on  schooi.  financx 
Sac.  609.  Section  800(d)    of  PubUo  Iaw 
91-280  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fifteen 
members"    and    inserting    in    Ueu    thereof 
"eighteen  members". 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Is  it  approiMiate  to  call  up  amend- 
moits  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  at 
this  time? 

Hie  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ments are  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  \(rlthhold  offering  his 
amendment  until  the  manager  of  the 
bill  gets  here,  because  a  commitmoit  has 
been  made  of  3  days'  standing  in  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
like  to  raise  a  few  questions,  which  will 
take  about  5  minutes. 

AlCXin>lCXI«T  NO.  398 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
my  amendment  No.  398  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read. 

Mr.  DOMINIcrK.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ilie  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  submitted  this  amend- 
ment yet.terday.  Is  there  any  rule  or 
regulaticm  that  requires  that  it  be  read? 

■nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  When  an 
amendment  is  called  up  It  must  be  read. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Even  if  it  has  been  read 
when  it  was  submitted? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  no  status  until  it  Is  called 
up. 

rnie  clerk  will  proceed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  398)  as  follows: 

At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  foUowing  new 

title: 

TTTLK  VI— NONDISCRIMINATION  ON  THB 

GROUND  OF  SSX 

NONDISCailCINATIOIf  BT  BaCU'lXirT 

xNsrrrunoKs 

Sxc.  601.  No  person  in  the  United  StatM 
ShaU,  on  the  ground  of  sex.  be  excluded 
from  participation  In.  be  denied  the  bene- 
fits of  or  be  subject  to  dlscrlmlnaUon  un- 
der any  program  or  activity  conducted  by 
a  public  institution  of  higher  eduoaUon,  or 
any  school  or  department  of  graduate  edu- 
caUon,  which  is  a  recipient  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  education  program 
or  acUvlty.  Provided,  That  this  subseotton 
shaU  not  apply  In  regard  to  tvdmliwions  for 
seven  years  from  the  date  an  eduoaUonal 
instltuUon  begins  the  procen  of  changing 
from  being  an  InsUtutlon  which  admits 
only  students  of  one  sex  to  being  an  In. 
sUtutlon  which  admits  students  of  both 
sexes  without  dlscrUnlnatlon,  but  only  if  it 
Is  carrying  out  a  plan  for  such  change, 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, which  ShaU  contain  requirements  for 
such  reports  to  the  Commissioner  m  wUl 
enable  him  to  determine  whether  the  plan 
is  being  carried  out 

Sxc.  002.  (a)  The  Seorstary  of  Health.  M- 


uoatlon,  and  Welfare,  in  extending  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  any  educatlcm  pro- 
gram or  acUvlty  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  601,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  con- 
tract other  than  a  contract  of  insurance 
or  guaranty,  is  authoriaed  and  directed  to 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  secUon  601  with 
re^>ect  to  such  program  or  acUvlty  by  issu- 
ing rulM,  regulations,  or  orders  of  general 
appllcabiUty  which  shaU  be  consistent  with 
achievement  of  the  obJecUvM  of  the  law 
authorizing  the  financial  aaslstanoe  in  oon- 
necUon  with  v^ch  the  acUon  is  taken.  No 
such  rule,  regulaUon.  or  order  shaU  become 
effective  unleM  and  unUl  ■4>proved  by  the 
President. 

(b)  C<Mnpllance  with  any  requirement 
adopted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  be 
effected  (1)  by  the  termination  of  or  re- 
fusal to  grant  or  to  continue  assistance  to 
any  recipient  u  to  whom  there  has  been 
an  exprew  finding  on  the  record,  after  op- 
portunity for  bearing,  of  a  faUure  to  com- 
ply with  such  requirement,  but  such  tcr. 
mln&tlon  or  refusal  shaU  be  llmiUyl  to  the 
particular  poUUcal  enUty,  or  pckrt  thereof, 
or  other  recipient  as  to  whom  such  a  find- 
ing has  been  made  and  such  noncompliance 
has  been  so  found  or  (2)  by  any  other  maans 
authorlssed  by  Uw:  Provided,  hotoever.  That 
no  such  action  sbaU  be  taken  unUl  the 
Secretary  has  advised  the  appropriate  per- 
son or  persons  of  the  faUiue  to  comply  with 
the  requirement  and  has  determined  that 
compliance  cannot  be  sectired  by  volimtary 
means. 

(c)  In  the  caM  of  any  action  termlnaUng. 
or  refusing  to  grant  or  continue,  aaslstanoe 
beeauM  of  faUiure  to  ootafly  with  a  require- 
nMnt  «T*MM>H  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  shaU  fUe  with  the  oommltteM 
of  the  HouM  and  Senate  having  leglslaUve 
JurlsdlcUon  over  the  program  or  activity  in- 
volved a  fuU  written  report  of  the  oircum- 
stanoM  and  the  grounds  for  such  aeUon.  No 
such  action  shaU  beeoms  effeotlFa  until 
thirty  days  have  alapawd  after  tha  filing  of 
such  report. 

Sac.  608.  Any  department  or  agency  action 
taken  pursuant  to  section  608  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  such  Judicial  review  aa  may  otherwlM 
be  provided  by  law  for  similar  action  taken 
by  any  Federal  department  or  agency  on 
other  groTUKis.  In  the  osm  of  action.  ix>t 
OtherwlM  subject  to  Judlolal  review,  termi- 
nating or  refusing  to  grant  or  to  continue 
financial  assistance  upon  a  finding  of  faUore 
to  comply  with  any  requirement  impoaad 
pursuant  to  section  802,  any  person  aggrtSFed 
(intduding  any  State  or  poUUoal  subdivision 
thereof  and  any  agency  of  either)  may  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  such  action  In  aooordanoe 
with  chapter  7  of  UUe  6.  United  SUtM  Code, 
and  such  aoUon  shaU  not  be  deemed  eom- 
mltted  to  unreviewable  agency  dlaeretton 
within  the  meaning  of  the  ch^ter. 

Sac.  604.  Nothing  in  this  UUe  shaU  add  to 
or  detract  from  any  evlsting  authority  with 
re4>eot  to  any  education  program  or  acUvlty 
under  which  Federal  financial  aasistanw  is 
extended  by  way  of  a  oontraot  of  InsoranM 
or  guaranty. 

Buxrs  AMD  unBa»awm>ii  ar 


8a&  806.  SecUon  401(b),  40T(a)(»),  410, 
and  902  of  the  ClvU  Bights  Act  of  1984  (42 
VAC.  MOOo(b).  a00Oo-e(a)(8).  9000»-«. 
2P00b-a).  are  each  amended  by  Inavtlng 
after  "raUgton**,  the  fDUowing:  '*aax.'*. 


■TOST    BT   OOlt  II  IHBIOIf^    OV    DUCAnQOT 

Sbo.  608.  The  Oommisstoner  of  aduoatlon 
ShaU  eooduat  a  sarv«y  of  Uia  hlghsr  eduoa- 
Uonal insUtuUona  throughout  tba  oounSry, 
including  both  publia  and  private  eduw- 
Uonal  InsUtuttons,  at  aU  levtfa.  and  IniU- 
tutlona  for  tachnleal  and  vooatlonal  training 
as  wen  aa  acadamie  InaUtntlona,  in  order  to 
datanalna  the  aiteart  to  wttleh  eqnaUty  ef 
ednaattonal  opportunity  ta  iNlng  (tantafi  to 
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dtlaKia  of  tlM  United  StatM  by  nMon  of 
MK.  Within  twtive  montba  trom  the  date  of 
nQAOtment  of  UUb  Act  tbs  OominlMlaiMr  ■lutU 
submit  to  OongraaB  tb«  rwulti  of  bis  sunrsy 
■long  wltb  rooommsTMlsttons  for  l«glsUtlon 
to  gtianattM  squsUtj  of  opportunity  In  post- 
aeoondary  sduoatlon  betvasn  tbs  snas.  Then 
art  autborlaed  to  ba  aM>roprtatad  such  funds 
aa  aia  naeaasary  to  carry  out  ttaa  puiposas  of 
tblsaaotlon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tune? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  yltid  my- 
selX  2  mlnuteB  on  tbe  amendment,  and 
yield  to  tbe  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  imder  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  I  had  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELO.  That  is  right.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  just  yielded  him- 
self 2  minutes.  I  can  yield  additional  time 
from  this  side. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  myself  5  minute 
under  the  amendment  and  yield  them 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  Senator 
five  more. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  this  bill  would  add  to  titte  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  two  programs — a 
program  for  making  basic  educational 
opportunity  grants  to  students  and  a  pro- 
gram for  paying  cost  of  instruction  al- 
lowances to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion— and  that  the  amounts  to  be  paid 
imder  these  programs  to  any  particular 
student  or  Institution  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  "entitlements."  Under  the  first 
program  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion would  be  required  to  pay  a  basic 
grant  to  each  undergraduate  student  en- 
rolled in.  or  accepted  for  enrollment  at, 
an  InstltutloD  of  higher  ediication.  Under 
the  second  program,  the  Commissioner 
would  be  required  to  pay  to  each  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  at  which  there 
Is  a  student  who  is  a  recipient  of  a  basic 
grant,  and  institutional  tOlowance.  Under 
both  programs  the  bill  prescribes  the 
methods  by  which  the  amount  of  the 
grant  would  be  determined. 

The  total  cost  of  paying  grants  under 
the  basic  educational  oi^portunity  grant 
program — and  may  I  say  that  these  are 
estimates  that  I  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— ^for  only  the  first  fiscal  year — fiscal 
year  1973 — Is  estimated  at  $040  million, 
and  the  total  cost  over  the  3  fiscal  years 
for  which  the  grants  are  authorized  is 
estimated  to  be  close  to  $3  billion.  The 
total  cost  of  paying  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion aUowances  for  the  first  fiscal  year' 
U  $674  million,  and  the  total  cost  over 
the  3  fiscal  years  for  which  the  allow- 
ances are  to  be  paid  is  estimated  to  be 
$2.1  billion. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  total  of,  I  think,  approximately  $5.1 
billion  Involved.  In  view  of  the  amounts 
Involved  here,  I  would  appreciate  deter- 
mining the  intent  of  the  committee  in 
expressing  these  payments  In  terms  of 
"entitlements." 

Although  the  Ull.  throughout  its 
course,  refers  to  authorizations,  as  is 
costaoary.  there  is  this  use  of  a  new 
turn,  "enttttomfnts."  and  It  would  sasm 
to  me,  after  haTtng  ttw  matter  dzmwn  to 


my  attention,  that  It  mi^t  mean 
thing  different  from  an  authorization. 
Tbe  point  that  I  would  like  to  estabUsh 
as  a  matter  of  legldatlvo  history  is 
whether — and  I  address  the  question 
both  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  and  tbe  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill — the  use  of  tbe  term  "entitle- 
ments" is  intended  to  establish  a  claim 
for  these  grants  which  will  be  legally  en- 
forceable against  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  which  would  automati- 
cally require  that  Federal  appropriation 
be  made  in  amounts  sufficient  to  pay  tai 
full  aU  grants  to  all  students  and  all  in- 
stitutions which  met  the  requirements  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  reply  for  the  minority.  First, 
however,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  Senator  Pxll. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator's  question,  I 
would  say  that  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  carefully  c(»isidered 
the  cost  of  going  to  college  and  the  need 
for  assistance.  The  amount  of  entitle- 
ments in  this  bill  embodies  the  most  ac- 
curate assessment  of  need  that  our  com- 
mittee, or.  in  my  opinion,  any  other 
committee,  could  make.  Therefore,  the 
committee  expects  the  approcnlatian  for 
the  basic  grants  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
all  entitiements. 

If  the  appropriation  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  entitlements,  then  of  course 
the  Commissioner  could  be  sued  if  he 
were  to  faU  to  pay  an  entiUement.  If, 
for  some  reason,  the  initial  appropria- 
tion for  any  year  is  insufficient  to  pay  all 
entitiements,  a  student  would  have  a 
right  to  his  pro  rata  share  based  on  the 
amount  appropriated.  If.  later  in  that 
year,  say  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions act,  more  funds  are  appropriated, 
then  the  student  would  have  a  rigdbt  to 
an  Increased  payment.  To  the  extent 
that  appropriations  satisfy  entitiements, 
students  will  have  a  right  to  enforce 
their  claims  against  the  Government. 
However,  if  no  fimds  are  appropriated, 
there  is  no  claim  on  the  basis  of  which 
a  student  could  sue. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire have  expired. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  summarizes  the  situation,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  few  more  questions. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  biU. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  I  understand  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  saying.  Incidentally,  I 
showed  him  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  the  inquiry  I  was  going  to  make, 
and  I  was  supplied,  late  last  night,  the 
answer  he  just  read. 

Of  course,  involved  in  this  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  appropriating  proc- 
ess of  Congress  is  in  any  way  bypassed 
by  this. 

Ur.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  May  I  ask  one  question? 
Can  the  Department  spend  or  obligate 
more  than  tbe  money  vimropilated? 


Mr.  COTTON.  If  tbe  Senator  wlU  per- 
mit me  to  finish  this  question.  I  will  brtog 
that  out. 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  answer 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  it  means  that  if  for  the  first  year— 
I  mean  fiscal  1973 — 50  institotlons  quali- 
fied for  entttiement  and  1  million  stu- 
dents qualified— or,  in  reverse,  if  1  mil- 
lion students  qualified,  which  would  ne- 
cessitate 50  institutionjB — but  the  appro- 
priation recommended  tiy  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  enacted  by  Congress 
was  only  sufficient  to  take  care  of  25  in- 
stitutions and  a  half  million  students, 
the  very  next  appropriations  made  by 
Congress,  whether  in  a  supplemoital  the 
same  year  or  the  foUowtng  year,  would 
immediately  create  a  claim  against  those 
appropriations.  In  other  words,  the  ap- 
propriation could  not  be  limited  and  25 
institutions  cut  out.  The  appr(q>riatton 
would  immediately  have  to  go  to  the  re- 
maining 25  Institutions  and  the  remain- 
ing half  million  students  for  that  year, 
because  it  is  a  fixed  obligation  which, 
as  soon  as  an  appropriation  is  made  for 
any  purpose  under  tiUe  IV.  would  have 
to  be  satisfied. 

Am  I  correct  in  interpreting  the  Soi- 
ator's  answer  as  meaning  that? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  wish  the  Senator  were  cor- 
rect, for  I  would  like  It  to  have  priority. 
But.  in  fact,  what  it  means  is  that  it  is 
an  item  in  the  appropriations  bill,  all  tbe 
appropriated  funds  would  go  first  to  pay 
the  basic  grant  to  studente  once  that  is 
met  the  institutions  can  receive  the  in- 
stitutional aid  if  enough  funds  are  ap- 
propriated. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  has  said: 

If,  for  some  reason,  the  initial  appropria- 
tion for  any  year  Is  insulllolent  to  pay  aU 
entitlements,  a  student  would  have  a  right 
to  his  pro-rata  share  based  on  the  amount 
appropriated.  If,  later  In  tnax  year,  aay 
In  a  supplemental  i^xproprlatlon  Act,  more 
funds  are  appropriated,  than  the  student 
would  have  a  right  to  an  Increased  payment. 
To  the  extent  that  appropriations  satisfy 
entitlements,  students  will  have  a  right  to 
enforce  their  claims  against  the  Ooremmant. 
However,  If  no  funds  are  appropriated,  there 
Is  no  claim  on  the  basia  of  which  a  studant 
could  sue. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  it  seems  to  me  that, 
according  to  the  Senator's  interpreta- 
tion, we  just  cannot  take  care  of  psjt  at 
it,  as  we  f  requmtly  do,  under  the  appro- 
priation, and  next  year  take  care  of  mora, 
because  there  is  an  unsatisfied  obligation 
that  has  to  be  supplied  first  in  any  sub* 
sequent  appropriations. 

Mr.  PELL.  No.  As  the  bill  Is  wrlttoi.  It 
means  that  if  the  money  appropriated 
under  that  item  is  the  full  amount,  then 
obviously  there  is  no  problem.  If  it  is 
half  the  amount,  then  the  studente  will 
receive  their  pro  rata  share  of  one-half, 
then  the  institutions  will  not  re- 
ceive a  dime.  But  if  there  Is  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  that  fiscal  year, 
that  money  goes  to  complete  the  stu- 
dent's entitiement  and  then  the  instito- 
tlon's  would  share. 

We  wrote  it  this  way  because  we 
thought  it  might  provide  a  gentle  pres- 
sure on  the  Appropilations  Committee  to 
have  the  Instttutkms  at  tbe  end  of  tbe 
line  pressing  for  the  whole  approprla- 
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tion,  which  is  what  we  hope  will  be 
given.        

Ihlr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  adopt 
completely  what  Senator  Pill  has  said. 

When  the  student  has  been  vested  with 
an  entitiement  by  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
one  admitted  as  an  eligible  student  by  his 
institution,  then  everything  that  Senator 
Pell  has  said  springs  into  bdng. 

The  last  pcAnt  is  this — and  now  I  speak 
as  a  lawyer.  There  can  be  no  debt  with- 
out a  debtor  and  a  creditor.  The  creditor, 
once  he  gets  the  entitlement,  is  the  stu- 
dent. But  the  limit  of  the  debtor's  liabil- 
ity is  the  allocated  or  apportioned  part 
of  the  appropriation. 

Thus,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
Is  secure  in  the  fact  that,  unlike  other 
Federal  appropriations — and  I  gather 
that  Is  the  thrust  of  the  Senator's  re- 
quest— where  there  existe  either  a  legal 
obligation,  such  as  interest  on  the  debt, 
where  the  Government  has  contracted 
to  pay  interest  and  if  Congress  does  not 
appropriate,  it  has  the  power  to  refuse  to 
give  the  money  but  it  is  in  default,  or  in 
certain  twilight  zone  situations,  such  as 
the  public  housing  situation,  where  there 
is  always  the  statement  that  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  has 
been  pledged  and  that  we  are  deeply  and 
morally  in  default  if  we  do  not  appro- 
priate, this  creates  yet  another  special 
category  in  which  there  Ls  a  responsibility 
which  can  be  enforced  once  the  United 
States  has  actually  credited  it  by  an  ap- 
propriation to  which  that  particular 
student  has  become  enUtied  because  he 
Is  the  one  picked  by  his  institution. 

Other  than  that,  we  do  not  automati- 
cally create,  nor  do  we  have  a  full  faith 
and  credit  pledge  that  we  will  ai^rcq^rl- 
ate,  the  full  amount. 

'That  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  JAVrre.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
both  Senators  for  the  light  they  have 
thrown  on  the  matter. 

I  have  served  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  for  almost  a 
quarter  century,  with  ever  increasing 
respect  and  admiration  for  his  legal 
ability,  his  skill,  and  his  dedication  to 
his  principles,  so  that  no  matter  how 
wide  apart  we  might  be  philosophically, 
I  always  feel  he  is  able  to  throw  much 
light  on. these  matters. 

One  of  the  favorite  expressions  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  when  he  talks 
about  similar  problems,  is  "words  of  art." 
As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  will  say  frankly  that  I  was 
somewhat  alarmed  at  the  term  "entiUe- 
mente."  I  felt  that  word  was  a  word  of 
art. 

Now  I  should  like  to  get  down  to  brass 
tacks  and  ask  the  Senator  in  terms  that 
can  be  understood  by  a  country  lawyer 
like  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  not  a  city  lawyer  like  the  Senator 
from  New  York:  What  is  the  distinction 
between  an  entiUement  as  used  In  the 
proposed  bill,  and  an  authorization,  so 
far  as  the  appropriating  process  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  should  like  to  speak  to 

that.   The  entitiement   gives  a    vested 

right  to  the  individual  student  that  if 

there  is  money,  he  will  get  as  much  of 
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it  as  is  his  share.  That  is  why  it  is  called 
an  entiUement.  The  word  entiUement 
applies  to  the  student,  not  to  the  United 
Stotes.  "niat  is  the  distinction.  The  word 
entitlement  applies  to  the  student  and 
not  to  the  United  States. 

The  student  gete  an  entiUement  in 
the  sense  that  he  has  a  vested  right 
when  he  is  the  one  chosen  by  his  institu- 
tion. But,  what  is  the  extent  of  his  vested 
right.  Is  the  next  question.  The  extent  is 
the  amount  available.  That  depends  on 
the  appropriation.  But  the  word  entiUe- 
ment is  a  proper  word  as  it  applies  to 
the  student. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  other  words,  if  the 
student  is  found  to  be  entiUed  to  $1,400 
the  first  year,  but  the  appropriation  rec- 
ommended by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  enacted  by  Congress  gives 

him  $1.000 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Then  his  entitiement  is 
limited  to  the  $1,000. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Both  distinguished 
Senators  have  talked  about  a  vested  in- 
terest or  a  claim  against  the  Govern- 
ment— the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
talked  about  a  moral  claim  not  a  legal 
claim — ^but  what  is  the  status  of  that 
$400,  as  regards  the  debt  of  the  Congress 
or  the  Government? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  If  money  is  avaUable,  his 
entitlement  extends  to  the  added  $400  or 
so  much  as  is  available.  If  it  is  not  avail- 
able, then  his  entiUement  does  not  have 
that  content,  nor  does  it  have  a  right 
upon  which  he  can  sue  and  recover. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  the  next  fiscal  year, 
if  Congress  appropriates  x  number  of 
dollars  for  the  program,  that  student  can 
step  in  and  ask  for  his  $400? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  No.  Then  we  have  mi- 
other  class.  We  have  a  shift  in  the  whole 
population  which  has  the  entitiement. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  other  words.  I  think 
this  makes  clear  that  the  word  "entitie- 
ment" does  not  change — I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  moral  obligation — is  not 
intending  to  change  or  take  away  from 
the  appropriation  C(»nmlttees  of  Con- 
gress the  privilege  of  treating  these  as 
authorizations  and  appropriating  as 
much  of  these  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  My  answer  to  that,  speak- 
ing for  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  hear  me,  is  that,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  an- 
swer to  that  would  be  yes.  On  the  part 
of  the  student,  however,  it  Is  that  partic- 
ular student  who  will  be  able  to  coUect 

the  money,  if  there  is  money  available 

to  wit,  by  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  both  Senators. 
I  hope  very  much  that  this  colloquy  will 
serve  to  clarify  the  situation. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  f r(Hn  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cbilbs)  .  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  Is  always  b^ng 
accused  of  appropriating  money  that  is 
not  authorized.  I  am  not  clear  on  this 
discussion  yet. 

Can  anyone,  under  the  program,  obli- 
gate the  Federal  Government  for  more 


than  the  amount  of  money  appropriated? 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  can,  that  the  stu- 
dent would  have  a  prior  right  on  future 
funds  to  be  appropriated. 

If  we  followed  that  premise  with  the 
Defense  Department,  we  would  have  a 
chaotic  situation.  It  would  be  bad  prac- 
tice all  through  the  Government  if  we 
did  that. 

Am  I  clear  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  obligated  for  funds  beyond 
the  amount  appropriated  for  that  1  year, 
that  no  one  has  a  prim-  right  to  f  imds  to 
be  appropriated  next  year? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
but  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
liability  beyond  what  it  appropriates.  The 
only  thing  we  have  is  the  fact  that  within 
the  year  in  which  that  appropriation  first 
occurred,  a  particular  student  could  have 
the  right  to  collect  up  to  the  extent  of 
his  entitiement,  if  the  apprtvriation 
made  it  possible. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  an  analogy  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  because  there 
is,  here,  a  named  student  wh(»n  the  in- 
stitution verifies  as  eUgible  to  be  the  re- 
cipient of  as  much  as  is  available  from 
appropriations  up  to  the  amount  of  his 
entitlement.  That  is  the  diffemice  be- 
tween this  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense situation. 

That  particular  student  continues  to 
have  that  right  throughout  the  fiscal 
year.  But  that  does  not  impose  any  new 
additional  obligation  on  the  United 
States  or  in  respect  of  appropriations. 
Whatever  the  Appropriations  Committee 
wiU  appropriate.  It  will  appropriate. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  There  is  a  diffCTence  in 
educational  institutions  as  to  how  they 
administer  a  program.  One  may  be  lib- 
eral in  allocating  funds  to  students  and 
they  would  have  many  students  who 
would  have  a  prior  claim  to  the  next  ap- 
propriation. Another  institution  might 
try  to  keep  within  its  allocation,  and  it 
would  be  thus  penalized. 

Mr.  JAVns.  No.  It  is  uniform  for  stu- 
dents in  all  institutions.  So  long  as  that 
student  is  in  a  position  to  go  through 
with  his  education,  that  student,  in  that 
fiscal  year,  has  the  entitiement. 

It  is  almost  analogous  to  the  fact  that 
we  may  give  someone  the  right  to  draw 
on  a  given  fund,  if  the  fund  will  stand 
it.  We  do  that,  for  example,  in  the  For- 
eign Claims  Act.  We  have  done  exactly 
that.  We  have  given  the  individual  credi- 
tor on  a  foreign  claim  a  vessel  right  to, 
say,  $10,000.  The  Government  may,  for 
the  moment,  have  only  enough  to  pay 
him  40  cents  on  the  dollar.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  he  gives  up  the  60  cents 
on  the  dollar.  That  does  not  mean  that 
the  Government  is  liable  for  the  60  cents 
on  the  dollar.  It  does  mean  thsA  the 
60  coits  on  the  dollar,  or  any  part 
thereof,  if  available,  will  go  to  the  for- 
eign claimant. 
That  is  what  this  comes  down  to. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  The  problem  of  ajM>ro- 
priation  committees  would  be  different 
if,  say,  $700  mllUon  were  needed  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  for  this  program  and 
we  had  to  provide  for  a  prior  claim  of 
$100  milUon.  We  would  be  obligated  for 
last  year's  student  fund  before  we  could 
help  a  future  student  So  in  effect  we 
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would  have  to  ai^ropriate  $800  million 
instead  of  $700  million? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pxll)  has  already  made 
clear  that  this  operation  spans  only  a 
flfical  year.  That  is  all.  At  the  end  of 
that  fiscal  year,  there  is  a  totally  new 
axi-angement  regarding  the  entitlements. 
90  long  as  it  is  confined  to  that  fiscal 
year.  I  do  not  see  how  it  complicates 
the  appropriations  committees. 

Mr.  YODNO.  I  cannot  help  feeling  it 
will  be  setting  a  precedent. 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  make  a  state- 
ment. I  want  to  say  that  I  was  Informed 
after  a  review  in  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  that  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  tt^  could  live  with  this 
arrangement.  But  it  is  not  entirely  a 
question  of  whether  the  Department  of 
HEW  can  Uve  with  it.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  the  Nation  can  Uve  with  it.  If 
I  interpret  correctly  we  are  continuing 
to  build  up  funds  that  are  in  the  uncon- 
trollable category  and  not  entirely  sub- 
ject to  the  appropriating  process. 

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVms.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Tba  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  "me  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  minute. 

B4r.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittments are  now  to  the  point  where  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  the 
funds  we  will  probably  appropriate  today 
in  the  i4>proprlatian  bill  on  HEW  are 
controllable.  The  President  caimot  im- 
pound them  nor  use  the  money.  And  that 
might  be  a  desirable  object.  But  the 
moment  we  create  these  direct  obliga- 
tions, even  though  the  committee  and 
Congress  can  defy  them  and  not  fulfill 
them,  I  think  the  more  we  can  endanger 
our  losing  control  of  our  fiscal  house. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
address  both  Senators  in  this  manner. 
let  us  pierce  the  legality  question  momen- 
tarily. What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
try  to  make  it  possible  for  young  peo- 
ple who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
do  so.  to  get  a  college  education  because 
they  rate  an  opportunity  for  it. 

We  have  to  give  the  young  person 
who  is  going  to  do  that  some  assurance 
consistent  with  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. We  have  tried  to  do  this.  We  have 
tried  to  give  him  the  confidence  that  if 
he  gets  admitted  into  an  eligible  school 
he  can,  by  and  large  probably  have  many 
of  his  needs  met.  But  we  knew  that  these 
questions  demonstrated  more  pressure  in 
this  method  than  in  the  normal  appro- 
priations. Of  course  it  will.  There  will 
be  a  lot  of  individuals  involved.  But  this 
is  not  unusual  We  are  not  giving  the 
members  of  the  committee  a  legal  obliga- 
tion of  any  new  character.  We  are  setting 
up  1  million  young  people,  and  they 
and  their  parents  are  going  to  be  hot 
on  the  trail  of  the  conunlttee  members 
to  see  that  these  appropriations  are  en- 
titled. And  what  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  COTTON.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that.  Here  is  one  Senator  who  wantj 
to  vote  for  the  bill.  The  Senator  knows 
that  however  conaerrative  I  may  be  in 
many  fields.  I  am  not  conservative  in 
anything  for  the  young  and  the  old  peo- 


ple and  other  matters  that  we  take  care 
of  in  the  HEW  and  education  UlL 

I  am  somewhat  assured  by  the  state- 
ments of  both  Senators  since  they  are 
on  the  legislative  committee.  I  do  not 
care  how  much  pressure  is  put  on  us. 
It  is  a  worthy  cause  to  guarantee  edu- 
cation to  our  youth. 

My  objective  is  to  make  sure  that  this 
matter  does  not  have  any  concealed 
weapons  in  it  which  would  deprive  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  if  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  the  Hcnise.  of  control- 
ling the  budget. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  Senator  Is 
that  it  has  no  concealed  weapons  other 
than  the  fact  that  there  will  be  hidivld- 
uals  who  will  be  interested  In  doing  their 
best  to  get  the  appropriations  made. 
Other  than  that,  we  have  no  obligation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  entitlement  of  $1,400  in  this  and  ap- 
propriations for  that  fiscal  year  of  $1,000. 
Is  the  entitlement  of  the  remaining  $400 
void  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year? 
•  Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  void  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  uiUess  there  has  been  some 
supplemental  or  other  operation. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  read  the 
statutory  provision  that  resulted  in  this 
debate. 

It  appears  in  the  bill  at  page  164.  line 
17.  through  page  165,  line  4. 

It  reads: 

(B)  If,  during  any  period  of  any  flaeal 
year.  tli«  funds  available  for  payments  un- 
der tills  subpart  are  Insufficient  to  fully  sat- 
isfy all  entitlements  under  tills  subpart,  tbe 
amount  paid  with  respect  to  each  such  en- 
titlement shall  be  ratably  reduced.  When 
sufficient  funds  become  available  for  audi 
purpose,  the  amount  of  payment  to  be  ap- 
plied to  each  holder  of  a  baalc  grant  shall  be 
equal  to  tbe  difference  between  the  amount 
paid  to  that  holder  under  the  first  sentence 
of  this  subparagraph  and  the  amount  de- 
termined imder  subsection  (a)  to  be  that  to 
which  that  holder  Is  entitled  for  that  year. 
No  method  of  computing  or  manner  of  dis- 
tribution of  payments  shall  be  used  which  Is 
Inconsistent  with  this  subparagraph. 

And  the  clear  interpretation  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  distribution  is  that  it 
is  "during  any  period  of  any  fiscal  year." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  B4r.  President,  that  is 
probably  a  matter  for  the  determination 
of  the  student.  The  studjnt  has  an  en- 
titlement to  $1,400  and  an  appropria- 
tion is  made  which  would  provide  $1,000. 
Would  that  be  given  to  the  student  at  the 
time  or  Is  it  ratably  distributed  to  him 
through  the  school  year? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  to  the  actual  distribu- 
tion, I  think  that  would  be  very  likely 
distributed  to  him  through  the  school 
year.  That  Is  the  option  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  who  will  establish 
the  regulations. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  that  because  there 
are  always  some  ^«*o  might  take  the 
money  and  blow  it  In. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  am  especially  solicitc  us  that  the  Sen- 


ator from  North  Dakota  is  satisfied  since 
he  Is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  hope 
that  as  the  debate  goes  on,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  lias  any  further 
questions,  he  feels  free  to  ask  them. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

PBIVXLBaB  or  THH  VLOOK 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  tbe 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Bfr.  KENNEI7Y.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Tom  Busman,  a 
member  of  the  staff,  be  permitted  to  be 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  similar  request  for  Charles 
Warren. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  tSx.  Presi- 
doit,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
understand  that  these  individuals  will 
not  stay  on  the  floor  during  the  rollcall 
votes?      

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
amoidment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
minor  modtQcation  of  my  amendment  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bxnwicx) .  The  clerk  will  read  the  modifi- 
cation. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator   from  Indiana   "wwiia^  i^ 

amendment  as  follows : 

I  hereby  modify  my  amendment  number 
398.  on  page  2,  lines  6  and  7.  by  striking  the 
words  "Commissioner  of  Education"  and  sub- 
stituting In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  KmKKDT)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York.      

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
debate  is  going  on,  I  would  like  to  think, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
might  think  about  the  possibility  of 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  kindly  talk  so  that  the  iwt 
of  us  could  hear  him? 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
debate  Is  going  on,  I  would  like  to  thinic. 
and  I  would  like  the  Senator  to  thiwv 
about  this  possibility  which  deals  with 
the  real  practical  problem.  Might  the 
Senator  consider  dividing  into  two  parts 
the  7-year  term  for  public  institutions  to 
become  coeducational,  reducing  the  seven 
tj  six,  and  giving  1  year  before  the 
amendment  would  take  effect.  That  is,  the 
amendment  would  take  effect  1  year  after 
the  enactment  of  the  bill.  We  do  not 
know,  since  we  are  venturing  into  the 
field  of  thousands  of  histltutions,  what 
problems  we  may  encounter  which  would 
vest  if  the  law  were  immediately  opera- 
tive, although  they  have  7  years  to  carry 
it  out. 

In  this  way,  if  there  are  violent  objec- 
tions or  somebody  thinks  we  made  a  mis- 
take it  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
do  what  they  think  we  should  do  in  this 
regard. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  major 
measure  and  we  are  dealing  with  mil- 
lions of  students  and  hundreds  of  insti- 
tutions, it  seems  to  me  the  Senator 
should  consider  If  that  should  not  be  a 
proper  precaution.  It  would  not  extend 
the  time  further,  but  split  the  period  in 
two,  one  part  for  the  amendment  to  be- 
come operative,  and  the  second  part  for 
time  to  conform. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
suggestion  is  a  good  one.  We  do  not  want 
to  impose  any  unnecessary  hardships.  We 
want  these  schools  to  '  have  advance 
notice. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Jav- 
iTs)  has  been  a  leader  in  this  matter, 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  not 
want  this  to  be  interpreted  In  such  a 
way  that  present  protections  are  taken 
away. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  While  we  are  discussing 
this  amendment,  I  suggest  that  the  staff 
can  be  working  on  adjustments 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
paiviueGE  or  tke  floor 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Paul  J.  Mode,  Jr.. 
one  of  my  staff  members,  be  permitted 
on  the  fioor  during  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btm- 
DicK) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINIC:k.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  intend  to  make  a  statement 
in  support  of  the  amendment  or  is  he 
amenable  to  questions  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  Uke  m  make  a  brief 
statement. 

Mr.  D01i«NICK.  Fine. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  for  the  benefit  of 
those  Senators  who  are  present  and  those 
who  might  read  the  Ricohd. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  now  con- 
sidering the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1971.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  P«LL).  the  cmnmittee  has 
brought  out  a  bill  which  promises  to  have 
a  revolutionary  impact  of  our  American 
system  of  higher  education. 

While  we  have  always  looked  to  edu- 
cation as  the  ultimate  answer  to  our  na- 
tional problems  of  poverty,  discrimina- 
tion, and  development,  never  before  have 


we  sought  to  embody  this  belief  in  sub- 
stantive public  policy.  Now  we  are  at- 
tempting to  establish  access  to  higher 
education  as  a  basic  Federal  right.  By 
establishing  a  minimum  level  of  scholar- 
ship assistance  for  each  needy  student 
who  wishes  to  pursue  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, we  hope  to  break  forever  the 
bonds  that  have  tied  generation  upon 
generation  to  the  ghettoes  and  economic 
backwaters  of  America. 

But  as  we  seek  to  help  those  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  economic  discrimina- 
tion, let  us  not  forget  those  Americans 
who  have  been  subject  to  otiier,  more 
subtle  but  still  pernicious  forms  of  dis- 
crimination. As  we  turn  our  attention  to 
these  provisions  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  let  us  insure  that  no  Amer- 
ican will  be  denied  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  sex.  Today  I  am  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  to  this  bill  which 
wtU  guarantee  that  women,  too,  enjoy  the 
educational  opportunity  every  American 
deserves. 

The  problem  is  greater  than  most  of 
us  realize.  While  over  50  percent  of  our 
population  is  female,  there  is  ho  effec- 
tive protection  for  them  as  they  seek 
admission  to  and  employment  in  educa- 
tional facilities.  The  antidiscrimination 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
do  not  deal  with  sex  discrimination  by 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  In- 
deed, title  IV  of  the  act.  dealing  with 
discrimination  In  education,  expressly 
provides  that — 

Nothing  In  this  title  shall  prohibit  clas- 
sification and  assignment  for  reasons  otfier 
than  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

We  aUow  this  gap  in  our  civil  rights 
laws  to  continue  despite  the  fact  that  the 
evidence  of  sex  discrimination  is  truly 
appalling.  While  racial  discrimination 
has  been  explicitly  prohibited  for  nearly 
20  years,  only  a  few  months  ago  the  Su- 
preme Court  summarily  affirmed  a  lower 
court  decision  upholding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  State's  maintenance  of  a 
branch  of  its  public  university  system  on 
a  sexually  segregated  basis. 

Between  January  1970  and  March 
1971,  the  Women's  Equity  Action  League 
found  it  necessary  to  file  charges  of  oex 
discrimination  against  over  250  colleges 
and  universities — fully  10  percent  of  all 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Among  the  respondents  !n  this  suit  are 
the  entire  public  college  and  university 
systems  of  Florida.  California,  and  New 
Jersey. 

How  equal  is  educational  opportunity 
when  Eulmissions  brochures  for  a  State 
university  can  expUdUy  state— as  one 
did  recently:  "Admission  of  women  on 
the  freshmen  level  will  be  restricted  to 
those  who  are  especially  well  qualified"? 

How  can  we  possibly  justify  an  arbi- 
trary and  compulsory  ratio  of  a'/i  men  to 
every  woman  at  a  State  university?  How 
can  we  tolerate  discrimination  by  a  land- 
grant  college  that  refuses  all  women  ad- 
mission to  regular  academic  sessions  un- 
less they  are  related  to  employees  or 
students  and  are  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  otherwise  unavailable? 

Today  women  seeing  employment  in 
higher  education  face  an  array  of  ob- 
stacles almost  as  Insuperable  as  those 


which  used  to  face  blacks.  WEAL  has 
compiled  statistics  indicating  that  (Co- 
lumbia University  annually  awards  24 
percent  of  its  doctorates  to  w<»nen,  but 
that  it  has  awarded  2  percent  <rf  its 
tenured  faculty  positions  to  females;  and 
the  leist  time  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology at  Berkeley  hired  a  woman  was 
in  1924.  In  short,  just  as  in  other  pro- 
fessions an  old  axiom  applies:  the  higher 
the  rank,  the  fewer  the  women. 

And  this  is  not,  I  submit,  because 
women  are  uninterested  in  pursuing  such 
careers.  Most  female  Ph.  D.'s  do  not 
marry  and  give  up  their  careers;  91  per- 
cent of  the  women  with  doctorates  are 
working  today.  Moreover,  in  a  study  of 
2,000  "vomen  10  years  after  they  have  re- 
ceived their  doctorates,  79  percent  had 
yet  to  Interrupt  their  careers.  The  dili- 
gence of  these  women  is  worthy  of  note: 
By  way  of  contrast  10  percent  more  men 
than  women  had  interrupted  their 
careers  within  10  years  of  completing 
their  doctoral  program. 

If  Congress  is  to  solve  this  knotty 
problem,  if  the  benefits  of  a  free  and 
open  society  are  to  be  extended  to  all 
Americans,  now  is  the  time  to  act.  Com- 
ing before  us  imder  the  Pell  bill  is  the 
mo6t  far-reaching  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  higher  education  ever  debated  in 
this  body.  I  support  this  bill  whole- 
heartedly. But  I  also  believe  th&t  con- 
structive changes — such  as  the  ones  I 
am  proposing  today — can  and  should  be 
adopted.  I  do  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  give  this  issue  their  most  careful 
-Attention,  and  that,  afto-  having  locdced 
over  the  provisions  of  my  amendment, 
they  will  lend  their  suppcHt  to  this  im- 
portant cause. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body  who  has 
been  and  is  greatly  concerned  about  the 
equality  of  opportunity  for  women.  I 
would  not  want  this  argument  to  de- 
volve into  disputes  of  whether  this  would 
require  equal  restrooms  or  equal  in- 
carceration in  penitentiaries.  It  seems  to 
me  that  such  disputes  are  merely  straw- 
men  to  take  our  attention  away  from  the 
real  inequities  that  do  in  fact  exist. 

I  doubt  if  most  of  our  male  citizens,  in 
paillcular,  male  legislators,  realize  the 
degree  to  which  these  inequities  exist. 

I  nlli  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  information  which 
shows  the  type  discrimination  to  which 
I  refer,  but  I  shall  quickly  touch  on  it 
In  the  1968  period,  there  were  393,000 
male  degrees  conferred  and  279.000  fe- 
male degrees  conferred.  As  the  quality  or 
Intensity  of  the  degree  Increases  the  dis- 
crimination increased.  Master's  degrees 
for  the  same  year  show  114,000  men  and 
63,000  women.  Among  law  studKits,  only 
5.9  percent  were  women,  and  among 
medical  students,  only  8.3  percent. 

Mr.  President,  to  depict  in  some  small 
way  what  this  means  in  terms  of  reduc- 
ing our  Nation's  potentisJ,  I  point  out 
that  when  I  toured  the  Soviet  U&ion  sev- 
eral years  ago  with  my  family  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
using  female  expertise  to  provide  medi- 
cal care. 

If  there  Is  any  area  In  which  we  have 
a  shortage,  and  a  problem  with  which 
we  have  been  unable  to  come  to  grips,  it 
is  in  pnyvldlng  adequate  medical  care  to 
all  of  our  peoids. 
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There  sire  a  number  of  meaaures  pend- 
ing before  this  body  and  Congress,  and 
ODe  is  presently  In  the  (xmference  com- 
mittee, but  we  will  still  not  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  adequate  medi- 
cal care  until  we  find  a  way  to  get  ad- 
ditional medical  technicians  and  doctors. 

To  the  degree  our  educational  system 
does  not  allow  us  to  educate  women  fcr 
health  serrioes,  we  are  falling  short. 

One  of  the  ways  we  are  falling  short 
is  in  rcdation  to  admissioos  to  medical 
schools.  OiUy  7  paxent  of  the  students 
in  our  medical  schocds  are  women. 
Serenty-flve  percent  are  women  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  open  the  Aoon 
of  our  medical  schools  simply  to  increase 
the  number  to  79  percent,  bat  we  do  hope 
to  wipe  aside  some  of  the  discrimination 
that  exists  today  intentionally  or  un- 
intentionally. This  is  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment. 

My  proposed  amendment  contains 
three  major  provisions,  which  I  would 
like  to  describe  briefly.  First,  nondiscrim- 
ination by  recipient  Institutions.  Section 
601  expressly  prohibits  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex — ^including  the  denial  of 
admlssian  or  benefits — by  any  public  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  or  any  in- 
stitution of  graduate  education  receiving 
Federal  educational  financial  assistance. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Yoi^  (Mr.  Javits) 
I  certainly  would  not  object  to  delaying 
the  effective  date  to  1  year  after  enact- 
ment, and  then  providing  6  years  for  its 
implementation.  This  delay,  let  me 
hasten  to  add,  would  only  apply  in  the 
case  of  an  Institution  which  is  carrying 
out  a  plan  approved  and  supervised  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  for 
changing  from  admitting  only  students 
of  one  sex  to  admitting  students  of  both 
sexes. 

If  a  public  institution  at  the  under- 
graduate level  or  any  institution  of  grad- 
uate instruction  professes  to  have  a  pol- 
icy of  equal  access  to  all  students,  it 
seems  to  me  there  should  be  no  necessity 
for  a  i)eriod  of  transition.  However,  if 
there  Is  a  public  or  private  institution 
where  there  are  either  all  male  students 
or  aU  female  students,  then  the  dramatic 
change  to  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  both  sexes  would  require  some  period 
of  adjustment. 

It  is  for  that  purpose  we  permitted  the 
1-year  delay  and  6-year  transition  as 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Sections  602-604  contain  enforcement. 
Judicial  review,  and  other  technical  pro- 
visions for  the  implementation  of  the 
section  601  prohibition.  These  provisions 
are  similar  to  those  provided  under  title 
VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act— forbid- 
ding discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs — which  does  not  presentiy  in- 
clude a  prohibition  on  sex  discrimina- 
tion. 

Second,  suits  and  intervention  by  At- 
torney General.  Section  605  would  amend 
titie  IV  of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act  by 
adding  discrimination  by  reason  of  sex 
to  the  present  groimds — race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin — on  which  the 
Attorney  General  can  Initiate  legal  pro- 
ceedings on  behalf  of  individuals  alleg- 
ing that  they  have  "been  denied  admis- 


sion to  or  not  permitted  to  continue  in 
attendance  at  a  public  college."  Title  IV 
requires  the  Attorney  General  to  believe 
that  the  claim  is  meritorious,  that  the 
complainants  are  otherwise  unable  to 
prosecute  it.  and  that  the  institution  of 
the  action  will  materially  further  the 
orderly  elimination  of  such  discrimina- 
tion. In  order  to  conform  with  the 
changes  described  above,  section  902  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  is  also  amended  by 
extending  to  cases  of  sex  discrimination 
the  Attorney  General's  power  to  inter- 
vene, on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  in 
such  litigation  already  commended  by 
others.  These  amendments  were  recom- 
mended by  Presidait  Nixon's  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibil- 
ities in  its  report,  "A  Matter  of  Simple 
Justice,"  April  1970. 

Third,  study  by  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Section  606  requires  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  conduct  a  na- 
tionwide survey  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate higher  educational  institutions — 
including  institutions  for  technical  and 
vocational  training — to  determine  the 
extent  to  wliich  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  is  being  denied  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  sex.  With- 
in 12  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  Commissioner  must  submit  to 
Congress  the  results  of  his  survey  along 
with  recommendations  for  legislation  to 
guarantee  equality  of  c^portunity  in 
higher  education  between  the  sexes.  This 
amendment  was  also  recommended  b; 
President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Wom- 
en's Rights  and  Responsibilities. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, and  to  take  a  forward  step,  both 
in  higher  education  and  in  protecting 
equal  rights  for  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment,  a  siuiunary,  and  ex- 
cerpts from  President  Nixon's  task  force 
report  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  659 

At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following  new 
tlUe: 

TITLE  VI — NOWDBCRIMINATION  ON  THE 

aROXTND  OF  SEX 

KOIfSUCXIMTNATION  BT  MCIPIKNT 

IMttTlTUTlOIfS 

Sec.  001.  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of  or 
be  subject  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  actlTlty  conducted  by  a  public 
Institution  of  higher  education,  or  any  school 
or  department  of  graduate  education,  which 
Is  a  recipient  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  any  education  program  or  activity,  pro- 
vided that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  in 
regard  to  admissions  for  seven  years  from  the 
date  an  educational  Institution  begins  the 
process  of  changing  from  being  an  institution 
which  admltc  only  students  of  one  sex  to 
being  an  institution  which  admits  students 
of  both  sexes  without  discrimination  but 
only  if  It  Is  carrying  out  a  plan  for  such 
change,  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  which  shall  contain  requirements 
for  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner  as  will 
enable  him  to  determine  whether  the  plan  is 
being  carried  out. 

Sxc.  403(a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  In  extending  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  any  education  program 
or  activity  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 801,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract 


other  than  a  contract  of  insurance  or  guar- 
anty. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  section  601  with  respect  to 
such  program  or  activity  by  Issuing  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  of  general  apidlcablllty 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  the  law  authorizing  the 
financial  assistance  in  connection  with  which 
the  action  Is  taken.  No  such  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  shall  become  effective  unless  and 
until  ai^oved  by  the  President. 

(b)  Oompllanoe  with  any  i«qulrement 
adopted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may 
be  effected  (1)  by  the  termination  of  or 
refusal  to  grant  or  to  continue  aaelstance 
to  any  recipient  as  to  whom  there  has  been 
an  express  finding  on  the  record,  after  ap- 
portunlty  for  beafing,  of  a  failure  to  comply 
with  such  requirement,  but  such  termln*- 
tlon  or  refusal  shall  be  limited  to  the  par- 
ticular political  entity,  or  part  thereof,  or 
other  recipient  as  to  whom  such  a  fln/iing 
has  been  made  and  such  noncompliance  has 
been  so  fotmd  or  (2)  by  any  other  means 
auth(»^ized  by  law  provided:  However,  that 
no  such  action  shall  be  taken  untU  the 
Secretary  has  advised  the  appropriate  per- 
son or  persons  of  the  failure  to  comply  with 
ihe  requirement  and  has  determined  that 
oompl  lance  cannot  be  secured  by  voluntary 
means. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  action  terminating, 
or  refusing  to  grant  or  continue,  assistance 
because  of  failure  to  comply  with  a  require- 
ment imposed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) , 
the  Secretary  shall  file  with  the  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  having  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  the  program  or  activity 
Involved  a  full  written  report  of  the  clr- 
oumstanoes  and  the  grounds  for  such  ac- 
tion. No  such  action  shall  become  effec- 
tive untU  thirty  days  have  elapaed  after  the 
filing  of  such  report. 

Sbc.  603.  Any  department  or  agency  ac- 
tion taken  pursuant  to  section  602  shall  be 
subject  to  such  Judicial  review  as  may  oth- 
erwise be  provided  by  law  for  similar  ac- 
tion taken  by  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  on  other  grounds.  In  the  ca«e  of  ac- 
tion, not  otherwise  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view, terminating  or  refusing  to  grant  or 
to  continue  financial  assistance  upon  a  find- 
ing of  failure  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ment Imposed  pursuant  to  section  602.  any 
person  aggrieved  (including  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  and  any  agen- 
cy of  either)  may  obtain  Judicial  review  of 
such  action  In  accordance  with  chi^ter  7 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  such 
action  shall  not  be  deemed  committed  to 
unreviewable  agency  discretion  within  the 
meaning  of  the  chapter. 

Sxc.  604.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  add 
to  or  detract  from  any  existing  authority 
with  respect  to  any  education  program  or 
activity  under  which  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance Is  extended  by  way  of  a  contract  of 
Insurance  or  guaranty. 

surra  and  imtkbvxntion  by  thx  attokkxt 

GKNBRAL 

Sxc.  606.  Sections  401(b).  407(a)  (2),  410, 
and  902  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42 
U.8.C.  2000c(b).  2000o-6(a)(2),  2000O-9, 
2000h-2)  are  each  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "religion",  the  following:   "sex.". 

■TDST  BT  COKMISSIONXX  Or  XDUCATIOIT 

Sxc.  606.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall  conduct  a  survey  of  the  higher  edu- 
cational Institutions  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  including  both  public  and  private  edu- 
cational institutions,  at  all  levels,  and  In- 
stitutions for  technical  and  vocational  train- 
ing as  well  as  academic  Institutions.  In  or- 
der to  determine  the  extent  to  which  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity  it  being  denied 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  reaeon 
of  sex.  Within  12  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commissioner 
shall  submit  to  Congress  the  results  of  bis 
survey  along  with  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation to  guarantee  equality  of  opportunity 
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in  post-secondary  education  between  the 
sexes.  There  are  authorized  to  be  aj>pro- 
prlated  suoh  funds  as  are  neceeeary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

SuMMAKT   or   Proposed   Tttlx   VI — Nomns- 

CSIMZNATION  ON  TRE  OBOTTND  Or  SXX 

Nondiscrimination  By  Recipient  Imtitu- 
tiona.  Section  601  expressly  prohibits  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex — Including 
the  denial  of  admission  or  benefits — ^by  any 
public  Institution  of  higher  education  or  any 
Institution  of  graduate  education  receiving 
Federal  educational  financial  assistance.  As 
to  admissions  the  applicability  of  the  section 
is  delayed  for  up  to  seven  years  In  the  case 
of  any  Institution  carrying  out  a  plan,  ap- 
proved and  supervised  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  for  changing  from  admitting 
only  students  of  one  sex  to  admitting  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes. 

Sections  602-604  contain  enforcement.  Ju- 
dicial review  and  other  technical  provisions 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  section  601 
prohibition.  These  provisions  are  similar  to 
those  provided  under  Title  VI  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act — forbidding  discrimination 
In  federally  assisted  programs — which  doen 
not  presently  Include  a  prohibition  on  sea 
discrimination. 

Suits  and  Intervention  By  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Section  606  would  amend  Title  I^^  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  by  adding  discrimi- 
nation by  reason  of  sex  to  the  present 
grounds  (race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin)  on  which  the  Attorney  General  can 
initiate  legal  proceedings  on  belrnlf  of  in- 
dividuals alleging  that  they  have  "been  de- 
nied admission  to  or  not  permitted  to  con- 
tinue in  attendance  at  a  public  college." 
(Title  IV  requires  the  Attorney  General  to 
believe  that  the  claim  is  meritorious,  that 
the  complainants  are  otherwise  unable  to 
prosecute  It.  and  that  the  institution  of  the 
action  will  materially  further  the  orderly 
elimination  of  such  discrimination.)  In  order 
to  conform  with  the  changes  described 
above.  Section  902  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
is  also  amended  by  extending  to  cases  of  sex 
discrimination  the  Attorney  General's  power 
to  intervene,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
In  such  litigation  already  commenced  by 
others.  These  amendments  were  recom- 
mended by  President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on 
Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities  in  Its 
report,  "A  Matter  of  Simple  Justice,"  April 
1970. 

Study  by  Commissioner  of  Education.  Sec- 
tion 606  requires  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  conduct  a  nationwide  survey  of 
both  public  and  private  higher  educational 
institutions  (Including  institutions  for  tech- 
nical and  vocational  training)  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  Is  being  denied  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  sex.  Within  12 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment,  the 
Commissioner  must  submit  to  Congress  ths 
resTilts  of  his  survey  along  with  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  to  guarantee  equality 
of  opportunity  in  higher  education  between 
the  sexes.  This  amendment  was  also  rec- 
ommended by  President  Nixon's  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities. 

A  Mattkb  or  Simple  Josttcz 
(Excerpts  from:   The  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and 
ResponslbUltles.  AprU  1970) 
PKEsmENTiAi,  Task  Force  om  Women's 

RiOBTS  AND  RBSPONSIBILmSS 

Washington,  D.C..  December  IS,  1969. 
The  PRBsn>ENT, 
The  White  House.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Ma.  PaxsmENT:  As  President  of  the 
United  Sutes.  committed  to  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  for  all.  your  leadership  can  be 
crucial  to  the  more  than  half  our  citizens 
who  are  women  and  who  are  now  denied 
their  full  constitutional  and  legal  rights. 


The  quality  of  life  to  which  we  tLspin  and 
the  questioning  at  home  and  abroad  of  oxir 
commitment  to  the  democratic  Ideal  make 
It  Imperative  that  our  nation  utilize  to  the 
fullest  the  potential  of  all  citizens. 

Yet  the  research  and  deliberation  of  this 
Task  Force  reveal  that  the  United  States,  as 
it  approaches  Its  200th  anniversary,  lags  be- 
hind other  enlightened,  and  Indeed  some 
newly  emerging,  countries  In  the  role  as- 
cribed to  women. 

Social  attitudes  are  slow  to  change.  So 
widespread  and  pervasive  are  discriminatory 
practices  against  women  they  have  come  to 
be  regarded,  more  often  than  not,  as  normal. 
Unless  there  Is  clear  indication  of  Adminis- 
tration concern  at  the  highest  level.  It  Is 
unlikely  that  significant  progress  can  be 
made  In  correcting  ancient,  entrenched  in- 
justices. 

American  women  are  Increasingly  aware 
and  restive  over  the  denial  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, equal  responsibility,  even  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  An  abiding  concern  for 
home  and  children  should  not,  in  their  view, 
cut  them  off  from  the  freedom  to  choose 
the  role  In  society  to  which  their  Interest, 
education,  and  training  entitle  them. 

Women  do  not  seek  special  privileges.  They 
do  seek  equal  rights.  They  do  wish  to  assume 
their  full  responsibUltles. 

Equality  for  women  Is  unalterably  linked 
to  many  broader  questions  of  social  Jiistice. 
Inequities  within  our  society  serve  to  restrict 
the  contribution  of  both  sexes.  We  have 
witnessed  a  decade  of  rebellion  during  which 
black  Americans  fought  for  true  equality. 
The  battle  stUl  rages.  Nothing  could  demon- 
strate more  dramatically  the  explosive  po- 
tential of  denying  fulfillment  as  human  be- 
ings to  any  segment  of  our  society. 

What  this  Task  Force  recommends  Is  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  basic  changes  that 
will  bring  women  Into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  Such  a  commitment,  we  be- 
lieve. Is  necessary  to  healthy  psychological, 
social  and  economic  growth  of  our  society. 

The  leader  who  makes  possible  a  fairer  and 
fuller  contribution  by  women  to  the  nation's 
destiny  will  reap  dividends  of  productivity 
measurable  in  billions  of  dollars.  He  wUl 
command  respect  and  loyalty  beyond  meas- 
ure from  those  freed  from  second-class  citi- 
zenship. He  will  reaffirm,  at  a  time  ctf  re- 
newed worldwide  emphasis  on  human  rights, 
America's  fitnees  for  leadership  In  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

His  task  will  not  ht  easy,  for  he  must  In- 
spire and  persuade  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  abandon  outmoded  attitudes 
based  on  false  promises. 

Without  such  leadership  there  la  danger 
of  accelerating  militancy  or  the  kind  of  dead- 
ening apathy  that  stUls  progress  and  Inhibits 
creativity. 

Therefore,  this  Task  Force  recommends 
that  the  President: 

1.  Establish  an  Office  of  Women's  Rights 
and  Responsibilities,  whose  director  would 
serve  as  a  special  assistant  reporting  directly 
to  the  President. 

2.  Call  a  White  House  conference  on  wom- 
en's rights  and  responsibUltles  In  1970.  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ratification  of  the 
suffrage  amendment  and  establishment  of 
the  Women's  Bureau. 

3.  Send  a  message  to  the  Congress  dtlng 
the  widespread  discriminations  against 
women,  proposing  legislation  to  remedy  these 
inequities,  asserting  Federal  leadership,  rec- 
ommending prompt  State  action  as  a  corol- 
lary, and  calling  upon  the  private  sector  to 
follow  suit. 

The  message  should  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing legislation  necessary  to  ensure  full 
legal  equality  for  women : 

a.  Passage  of  a  Joint  resolution  ptopoaint 
the  equal  righto  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

b.  Amendment  of  Title  vn  of  the  Otvll 
Rights  Act  ot  1004  to  (1)  i«iDove  the  buitten 


of  enforcement  firom  the  aggrieved  Individual 
by  empowering  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity OoDunlsBlon  to  enforce  the  law, 
and  (2)  extend  coverage  to  State  and  local 
govemmento  and  to  teachers. 

c.  Amendment  to  Titles  TV  and  IX  of  the 
ClvU  Righto  Act  of  1964  to  autaiorlBe  the  At- 
torney General  to  aid  women  and  parente  of 
mln(M-  girls  In  suite  seeking  equal  access  to 
public  education,  and  to  require  the  Office  of 
Education  to  ntake  a  survey  concerning  the 
lack  of  equal  educational  opportunities  for 
individuals  by  reason  of  sex. 

d.  Amendment  of  Title  n  ot  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  pnrtilblt  discrimination 
because  of  sex  in  public  accommodations. 

e.  Amendment  of  the  Civil  Righto  Act  of 
1957  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Civil 
Rl^to  Commission  to  Indude  denial  of  dvU 
righto  because  of  sex. 

f.  Amendment  of  the  FUr  lAbor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  extmd  coverage  of  Ito  equal  pay 
provisions  to  executive,  administrative,  and 
professional  employees. 

g.  Amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  (1)  provide  beneflto  to  husbands  and 
widowers  of  disabled  and  deceased  women 
workers  under  the  same  conditions  as  they 
are  provided  to  wives  and  widows  of  men 
workers,  and  (2)  provide  more  equitable  re- 
tirement beneflto  for  f amlUea  with  wortdng 
wives. 

h.  Adoption  of  the  IlberallEed  provisions 
for  child  care  in  the  family  assistance  plan 
and  authorization  of  Federal  aid  for  child 
care  for  families  not  covered  by  the  family 
assistance  plan. 

1.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  guarantee 
husbands  and  chUdren  of  women  employees 
of  the  Federal  government  the  same  fringe 
benefito  provided  for  wives  and  children  of 
male  employees  In  those  few  areas  where 
Ineqtiltles  still  remain. 

J.  Amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  families  In  which  Iwth 
spouses  are  employed,  families  In  which  one 
spouse  Is  cUsabled  and  the  other  employed, 
and  families  headed  by  single  persons,  to  de- 
duct from  gross  Income  as  a  business  expense 
some  reasonable  amounto  paid  to  a  house- 
keeper, nurse,  or  Institution  for  care  of  chil- 
dren or  disabled  dependents. 

k.  Enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
Federal  grants  on  a  matching  basis  for  fi- 
nancing State  commissions  on  the  status  of 
women. 

4.  The  executive  brandi  of  the  Federal 
government  should  be  as  seriously  concerned 
with  sex  discrimination  as  with  race  discrim- 
ination, and  with  women  In  poverty  as  with 
men  In  poverty.  Implementation  of  such  a 
policy  will  require  the  foUowlng  Cabinet- 
level  actions : 

a.  Immediate  Hsuapoe  by  the  Seeretary 
of  Labor  of  guidelines  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
hibition against  sex  discrimination  by  gov- 
ernment contractors,  which  was  added  to 
Executive  Order  11246  in  October  1967,  be- 
came effective  October  1968,  but  remains  un- 
Implemented. 

b.  Establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  lAbor 
of  priorities,  as  sensitive  to  sex  discrimina- 
tion as  to  race  discrimination,  for  manpower 
training  programs  and  In  referral  to  train- 
ing and  employment. 

e.  Initiation  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
legal  actions  In  cases  of  sex  discrimination 
under  sections  706(e)  and  707  of  the  ClvU 
Righto  Act  of  1964,  and  Intervention  or  fil- 
ing of  amicus  curiae  briefs  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  pending  cases  challenging  the 
validity  under  the  6th  and  14th  amendmento 
of  laws  involving  disparities  baaed  on  sex. 

d.  Establishment  of  a  women's  unit  in  the 
OflBce  of  Education  to  lead  efforto  to  end  dl»> 
crimination  in  education  because  of  sex. 

e.  Collection,  tabulation,  and  publloattoo 
of  aU  economic  and  social  data  eoUeotad  by 
the  Federal  government  by  sex  as  wtil  aa  race. 

f.  Establishment  of  a  high  priority  for 
training  for  household  employment  by  the 
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SeoraUry   of   L»tx>r   and   th«   Ssoratery   at 
Health.  Education,  aiid  WcUare. 

5.  The  Preddent  stkould  appoint  more 
women  to  poattlona  ot  top  reeponUhlllty  In 
•11  branches  of  the  Federal  government,  to 
achieve  a  more  equitable  ratio  oi  men  and 
womeo.  Oablnet  and  agency  heads  should  be 
directed  to  laaue  firm  Instructions  that  ijuaU- 
fied  women  receive  equal  oonMdeiatlon  In 
hiring  and  promotions. 

Ra^Mctfully  submitted, 

VnuiiMiA  R.  AixAV, 

Olusinnont. 
Elizabeth  Athanaaakos,   Ann  r.  Black- 
ham.  P.  Dee  Boenma,  Xvelyn  Cunning- 
ham, Ann  Ida  Oannon,  B.V.M.,  Vera 
Olaaer,  Dorothy  Haener.  Patricia  Bu- 
tar,  Katherine  B.  Msairnhnrg.  William 
C.   Marcer,   Alan  Slmpaon,   Evelyn  E. 
Whitlow, 
"nie  Prealdent  today  anmoiuoed  the  astab- 
llahment   of   the  Tuak.  Force   on   Women's 
Bights  and  BesponalbUltles.  with  Miss  Vir- 
ginia R.  Allan,  former  President  at  the  Ito- 
tlonal  Federation  of  Business  &  Profeaslona] 
Women's  Clubs  as  the  Chairman.  The  taak 
force  will  review  the  preeent  status  of  woman 
In  our  society  and  recommend  what  might  be 
done  In  the  future  to  further  advance  their 
opportunlttea. 

The  membeta  of  the  Taak  Force  on 
Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities  are: 

Miss  Virginia  R.  Allan,  Executive  Vice  Prea- 
ldent, Cahalan  Drug  Stores,  Inc..  Wyandotte, 
Michigan. 

Hon.  Ellaabeth  Athanaaakos,  Munlclp«ll 
Court  Judge  and  Practicing  Attorney,  Fwt 
Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Mrs.  Ann  R.  Blackham.  Prealdent,  A""  r. 
Blackham  &.  Conqiany,  Winchester,  Maasa- 
chuaetts. 

Miss  P.  Dee  Boersma.  Student  Govt.  Leader, 
Graduate  Student,  C4ilo  Stata  Vnlveralty, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

BCsa  Xvelyn  Cunningham,  Director. 
Women's  0nlt,  Office  of  the  Oovemor,  New 
York,  New  Tork. 

Sister  Ann  Ida  Oannon,  B.VJC.,  Prealdent, 
Mundeleln  College,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Vera  Olaaer,  Cornspondent,  Kni^t 
New^M4>eia,  Washington,  D.C. 

KDas  Dorothy  Haaner,  International  Rep- 
reaentatlve.  Women's  Department,  TTAW, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

lira.  Laddie  F.  Hutar,  Prealdent,  Public 
Alfaln  Service  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
nunoia. 

Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Maaaenburg,  Clialiman, 
Maryland  Commission  on  the  Btatiis  of 
Women,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mr.  WUllam  C.  Mercer,  Vice  President,  Per- 
sonnel Relations,  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  New  Tork,  New  Tork. 

Dr.  Alan  Slmpaon,  President,  Vaasar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepaie,  New  Tork. 

Mias  Evelyn  E.  WMtlow,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Loa  Angeles,  California. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Title  IV  and  Title  IX  of  the  Civil  RighU  Act 
of  1964  should  be  amended  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  old  voomen  and 
parents  of  minor  ffirla  in  suit*  seeking 
equal  access  to  public  education,  and  to 
require  the  Office  of  Education  to  make  a 
survey  concerning  the  lack  of  equal  edu- 
catioruU  opportunities  for  individuals  by 
reason  of  sex 

Discrimination  In  education  ia  one  of  the 
moat  damaging  Injustices  women  suffer.  It 
denies  them  equal  education  and  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  contributing  to  a  sec- 
ond class  self  Image. 

There  have  been  enough  individual  In- 
stancaa  and  limited  surveys  puUlolaed  re- 
cently to  make  It  apparent  that  substantial 
discrimination  does  ezlat.  For  example,  until 
forced  to  do  so  by  legal  acUon,  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Bduoatlon  did  not  admit  girls 
to  the  Stuyveaant  High  School,'  a  specialized 
high  school  for  science  with  a  national  repu- 
tation for  exotilasoe.  Legal  action  recently 


haa  forced  the  State  of  Virginia  to  admit 
women  to  the  Unlveralty  College  ot  Arte  and 
Sdancea  at  CharIottesvllle.> 

Higher  admlsalon  standards  tar  women 
than  for  men  are  widespread  In  uzidergrad- 
uate  schools  and  are  even  more  discrimina- 
tory in  graduate  and  profeaslonal  schools.  For 
this  reason  counseloia  and  parents  frequently 
guide  young  women  into  the  "fHnlnlne'*  oc 
cupatlons  without  regard  to  Intarasta.  stpU- 
tudes  and  quallllcatlona. 

Only  5J0  percent  of  our  law  students  and 
8.3  percent  of  our  medical  st-odents  are 
women,*  although  according  to  the  Oflloe  of 
■ducatloQ  women  tend  to  do  better  than  men 
on  tesu  for  admission  to  law  and  madlcal 
school. 

Section  402  of  Title  rv,  passed  In  1964,  re- 
quired the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
conduct  a  siirvey  of  the  extent  of  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Title  IV  should  be  amended  to 
require  a  similar  siirvey  of  discrimination  be- 
cauae  of  sex,  not  only  in  practlcea  with 
respect  to  students  but  also  in  employment 
of  faculty  and  administration  membera. 

Section  407  of  Title  IV  auth(Hizea  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  suits  in  behalf  of 
persons  denied  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
by  public  school  officials.  It  grants  no  new 
rights.  While  no  case  relating  to  sex  discrim- 
ination in  public  education  has  yet  reached 
the  Supreme  Court,  discrimination  baaed  on 
sex  in  public  education  should  be  prohibited 
by  the  14th  amendment.  The  President's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  took 
this  position  in  its  1963  report  to  the  Preal- 
dent.' Section  903  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  Intervene 
in  cases  of  this  kind  after  a  suit  Is  brought 
by  private  parties.  Both  section  407  and  sec- 
tion 902  should  be  amended  to  add  sex,  and 
section  410  should  be  similarly  amended. 

Fooi  miiii 
1  •  •  • 

*  De  Rivera  v.  riiedner.  Sup.  Ot.  N.Y.  ClvU 
Action,  00088-49.  Reaolved  by  administrative 
appeal. 

*  Kirstein  et  al  r.  University  of  Virginia, 
B.  C.  Va.  Civil  Action  No.  23069-R. 

*  Executive  Secretary,  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Law  Schools,  1968.  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Colleges,  1967. 

■Presidant's  Commlasion  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  American  Women,  p.  46,  1963. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  that  sum- 
marizes quite  well  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  a  task  that  is  extreme^  important 
if  we  sincerdy  believe  that  educational 
opportunity  should  not  be  based  on  sex, 
Just  as  we  earlier  said  it  should  not  be 
based  on  race,  national  origin,  or  some  of 
the  other  discriminations. 

Mr.  OOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  mind  if  I  asked 
some  questions  and  he  replied?  If  he  does 
not  have  time,  I  can  get  some  time  fnnn 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  time  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICB:.  The  reason  why  I  ob- 
jected to  dispensing  with  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  was  that  I  could  not  find 
a  printed  copy  of  it.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing around  here  that  unless  we  have 
printed  copies,  amendments  are  to  be 
read,  unless  there  is  unanimous  consent 
to  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  noticed  that  copies  of  the 
amendment  were  on  the  desks.  It  was 
submitted  yesterday.  Why  the  Senator 
did  not  receive  a  copy,  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  think  it  was  appropriate  that  it  be 
read. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Having  had  it  read 
and  having  had  a  chance  to  read  it,  1 


want  to  come  to  page  1,  If  I  may.  When 
the  Senator  starts  out,  he  talks  about  a 
"public  Institution  of  higher  education." 
llien  he  goes  on — 

or  any  school  or  department  of  graduate  ed- 
ucation, which  Is  a  recipient  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  education  program 
or  activity. 

I  would  presume,  under  that  language, 
therefore,  that  Senator  Is  talking  about 
department  of  any  university  or  college, 
whether  it  Is  private  or  public.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Just  to  give  me  some 
feel  about  this,  what  does  the  Senator 
do  about  institutions  that  feel  they  oper- 
ate much  better,  let  us  say,  if  they  have 
a  ratio  of  60  percent  men  and  40  per- 
cent girls,  and  they  want  to  keep  that 
ratio  within  their  student  bodies?  How 
does  the  amendment  deal  with  the  kind 
of  situation  where  we  suddenly  find  that 
women  want  to  go  into  that  college  be- 
cause it  is  made  up  of  60  percent  men 
students?  They  apply  to  enter  the  school, 
and  their  applications  are  perfectly  all 
right,  and  then  it  gets  to  the  40-percent 
level.  What  is  to  be  done  then? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  define 
what  he  means  when  he  says  that  Uiey 
feel  an  institution  operates  best  that 
way?  How  does  he  decide  that? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  talking  about 
the  Institutions  themselves.  There  are  a 
number  of  colleges  and  universities 
around  the  coimtry  which,  I  think,  def- 
initely try  to  keep  a  certain  quota  or  a 
certain  ratio  as  between  male  and  female 
students,  and  they  feel  that  their  own 
university,  wherever  It  may  be  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  emphasizing,  would  pro- 
vide better  educational  opportunities,  in 
the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  if  it  kept 
that  ratio  than  it  would  if  it  had  a  dif- 
ferent mix. 

Mr.  BAYH.  With  aU  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  that  is  the  very 
thing  this  amendment  is  trying  to  pro- 
hibit. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  what  I  won- 
dered about. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  Is  exactly  what  this 
amendment  intends  to  prohibit.  It  Is  weU 
and  good  to  say  that  an  Institution  makes 
a  determination  that  It  operates  better 
with  a  60-40  percent  ratio  of  men  to 
women,  but  what  happens  if  that  insti- 
tution makes  the  determination  that  the 
ratio  should  be  10  to  1?  That  is  what 
happens  in  the  medical  schools,  for 
example.  It  Is  the  purpose  that  those 
schools  should  be  open  to  all  students  on 
the  basis  of  merit,  without  the  question 
of  sex  being  Involved. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  are  talking  about 
undergraduates  as  weU  as  graduates. 
Just  suppose  this  for  a  moment.  Suppose 
for  a  long  period  of  time  a  college  or  uni- 
versity has  been  operated  on  the  basis  of 
40  percent  men  and  60  percent  girls.  I 
would  imagine  that  there  might  be  quite 
a  few  applications  by  men  in  view  of  that 
particular  ratio.  They  might  Uke  that. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  thing  reverses  because 
there  are  so  many  applicants,  and  there 
no  longer  is  that  ratio  or  mix. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  amendment  does  not 
contain,  nor  does  the  Soiator  from  In- 
diana feel  It  should  contain,  a  quota 
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which  says  there  has  to  be  a  50-60  ratio 
to  meet  the  test. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  do.  I  am  trying  to 
see  what  the  colleges  and  universities 
would  do.  What  the  Senator  Is  saying 
is  that  under  his  amendment  that  cannot 
happen. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Exactly. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Presumably  the  mix 
between  male  and  female  in  any  partic- 
ular college  or  university  would  depend 
upon  what  type  of  applications  it  had  in 
any  particular  year.  Is  this  going  to 
create  rather  sharp  financial  problems 
for  a  university?  Let  us  suppose  there  Is 
a  40-percent  male  and  60-percent  female 
mix  in  one  year,  and  a  great  number  of 
male  applicants  come  In.  They  do  very 
well  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  turns  around 
and  the  mix  is  the  other  way.  Let  us  say 
It  becomes  70-percent  male  and  30-per- 
cent female.  Would  there  not  be  a  prob- 
lem in  the  facilities? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  feel  that  would 
happen,  It  Is  because  of  the  possibility 
that  the  transition  from  single-sex  to 
equal  admission  policies  might  neces- 
sitate dramatic  changes  that  the  7-year 
provision  of  the  Senator  f nan  New  York 
has  been  included  In  the  sunendment — 
the  penalty  and  sanction  In  this  amend- 
ment— would  not  be  am>licable  as  long 
as  the  Institution  involved  could  show 
that  it  has  embarked  upon  a  program 
now  that  will  take  not  to  exceed  6 
years  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  us  take  a  private 
university  or  college,  not  a  public  one, 
for  this  question.  Let  us  take  a  medical 
school,  as  the  Senator  did,  which  has 
been,  we  will  say.  historically  male.  What 
the  Senator  Is  saying  here  is  that  If  a 
girl  has  the  same  applicable  quality,  she 
should  be  allowed  in— with  which  I  thor- 
oughly and  100  percent  agree. 

But  what  about  a  divinity  school? 
What  does  the  Senator  do  about  that? 
It  is  my  understanding  that  in  some 
religions,  at  least,  members  cannot  be 
ordained  within  that  sect  who  are  of  one 
classification  or  another — male  or  fe- 
male. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  authority  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  section  602(a)  would  be.  In 
my  Judgment,  broad  enough  to  take  care 
of  that.  This  Is  a  matter  of  decision 
within  the  particular  religion,  and  I 
think  it  could  be  handled  most  aptly  by 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
feeling  or  the  Senator's  intent  that  un- 
der section  602  the  Secretary  can  pro- 
vide waivers  of  this  requirement? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes;  In  this  unique  situa- 
tion. I  refer  especially  to  a  divinity 
school  in  which  a  student  Is  studying  to 
be  a  member  of  the  clergy ;  I  do  not  In- 
clude all  institutions  which  are  financed 
stAely  by  a  religious  denomination  but 
only  those  that  do  not  confine  their 
curriculum  to  theology.  There  are  a 
number  of  religious-sponsored  schools 
at  the  graduate  level  that  give  graduate 
•leKrees  in  physics  or  medicine,  and  they 
should  be  treated  Just  the  same  as  other 
private  institutions  are. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  US  be  thoroughly 
specific  here.  Let  us  take  Catholic  Uni- 


versity. Catholic  University  is  not  limited 
to  CathoUcs.  A  number  of  students  go  to 
that  university  who  are  not  Catholics. 
But  where  there  is  a  university  which  is 
Catholic  and  is  offering  divinity  courses 
in  the  Catholic  religion,  as  far  as  I  know 
no  women  would  be  admitted  to  them  in 
the  Catholic  religion.  Is  this  amendment 
going  to  require  that  they  be  admitted? 
Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  repeat  his  question?  I  could  not 
hear  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Take  a  Catholic  uni- 
versity which  is  offering  a  divinity  school 
for  priests.  Is  this  amendment  going  to 
require  that  the  university  open  its  doors 
to  everyone? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
certainly  wise  In  bringing  up  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  think  the  rulemaking  power  of 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  would  take  care  of 
that.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  wise  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  men  or  women 
should  be  priests,  preachers  or  religious 
figures  in  any  church.  That  Is  for  the 
church  Itself  to  decide. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  Is  fine.  I  am 
trying  to  build  a  reco(rd;  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  raise  some  of  these  ques- 
tions now. 

Bir.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  wBl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 
M>.  JAVrrs.  One  of  the  things  that 
HEW  wanted  us  bo  Include  was  a  state- 
ment that  there  could  be  a  dlffereirtlal 
"where  sex  is  a  bona  fide  grxKmd  for  such 
differential  treatment." 

This,  as  I  read  It— and  we  can  get 
oonfirmatlMi  fn>m  the  Senator  from 
Indiana — relates  to  postgraduate  insti- 
tutions even  if  they  are  private. 
Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  the  record  should  be  very  clear, 
to  carry  out  what  the  Senator  has  told 
us  Just  now,  that  we  understand  that  the 
Department  may  Include  In  the  rules  and 
regulations  orders  of  general  applicabil- 
ity, which  are  the  subject  of  section  802 
(a) ,  also  a  rule  "where  sex  is  a  bona  fide 
ground  for  such  differential  treatment"? 
Then,  if  anyone  complains  that  that  is 
being  abused,  there  is  considerable  case 
law  on  the  subject,  and  the  matter  can 
be  cmitested,  but  at  least  it  would  take 
care.  In  a  generic  way,  of  the  kind  of 
question  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
raised. 

That  question  is  Important.  Vm  ex- 
ample. It  may  be  that  a  school  does  give 
a  doctor  of  divinity  a  degree.  It  may  give 
many  other  degrees.  It  oould  get  no  help 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  con- 
nection with  a  degree  of  doctor  of  divin- 
ity, but  it  might  get  help  with  mathe- 
matics, physics,  astronomy,  or  many 
other  thhigs. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  useful 
precaution  that  the  legislative  hlstoiy 
should  declare  that  when  we  give  the 
Secretary  authority  to  make  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  orders  of  general  applicability 
which  may  deal  with  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion the  Soiator  frtnn  Colorado  Is  de- 
scribing, he  may  deal  wtth  it  imder  the 
discretionary  rulemaking  power,  pro- 
vided it  is  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  law. 


Mr.  BAYH.  I  agree  generaUy  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  would  not  like 
to  see  that  specific  language  written  into 
the  bill,  because  all  too  often  this  is  the 
hook  on  which  discrimination  can  be 
hung.  I  think  our  colloquy  should  be  in- 
terpreted in  the  most  narrow  sense,  and 
that  we  ^ould  deal  as  narrowly  with  the 
specific  and  the  related  subjects  as  can 
be  done.  The  example  that  was  related 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  think  the 
courts  have  Interpreted  in  the  past,  and 
I  think  It  should  be  Interpreted  the  same 
way  here,  as  far  as  sex  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  few  further  ques- 
tions? 
Mr.  BAYH.  Surely. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  provisions  on 
page  1,  under  section  601,  refer  to  the 
fact  that  no  one  shall  be  denied  the  ben- 
efits of  any  program  or  activity  con- 
ducted, et  cetera. 

The  words  "any  program  or  activity," 
In  what  way  Is  the  Senator  thinHng 
here?  Is  he  thinking  In  terms  of  dormi- 
tory facilities,  is  he  thinking  in  terms  of 
athletic  facilities  or  equipment,  or  In 
what  terms  are  we  dealing  here?  Or  are 
we  dealing  with  Just  educational  require- 
ments? 

I  think  It  Is  important,  for  example, 
because  we  have  Institutions  of  learning 
which,  because  of  circumstances  such  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  may  feel  they  do  not 
have  dormitory  facilities  which  are  ade- 
quate, or  they  may  feel,  as  some  insti- 
tutions are  already  saying,  that  you  can- 
not segregate  dormitories  anyway. 

But  suppose  they  want  to  segregate  the 
dormitories;  can  they  do  It? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  rulemaMng  powers  re- 
ferred to  earlier.  I  think,  give  the  Secre- 
tary discretion  to  take  care  of  this  partic- 
ular policy  problem.  I  do  not  read  this  as 
requiring  integration  of  dormitories  be- 
tween the  sexes,  nor  do  I  feel  it  man- 
dates the  desegregation  of  football  fields. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  provide  equal 
access  for  women  and  men  students  to 
the  educational  process  and  the  extracur- 
ricular activities  In  a  school,  where 
there  is  not  a  unique  facet  such  as  foot- 
ball Involved.  We  are  not  requiring  that 
Intercollegiate  football  be  desegregated, 
nor  that  the  men's  locker  room  be  de- 
segregated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  may  say  so,  I 
would  have  had  much  moro  fun  playing 
coUege  football  If  it  had  been  Integrated. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  resist  the  temptation  to  remartc  fur- 
ther on  that  point. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  are  a  couple  of 
things  that  I  think  are  worthwhile  bring- 
ing up.  When  we  get  down  to  section  802 
<b),  the  Senator  says  that  compliance 
may  be  effected  by  the  termination  of  or 
refusal  to  grant  or  to  continue  assistance 
to  any  recipient  as  to  whom  there  has 
been  an  expressed  finding  on  the  rec- 
ord, and  a  failure  to  comply. 

I  gather  that  there  is  no  particular 
formal  hearing  allowed  on  the  charge 
of  discrimination,  other  than  the  ones 
which  might  be  set  up  under  the  Equal 
Opportimlty  Commission ;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BAYH.  This  is  Identical  language, 
specifically  taken  from  titie  VI  of  the 
1984  Civil  Rights  Act.  PubUc  Law  88-352. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Right;  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  This  title  does  require  bear- 
ings and  notice,  and  the  normal  admin- 
istrative procedures  are  set  out. 

Mr.  DOBCENICK.  Then  the  Senator  is, 
In  effect,  contending  that  there  would  be 
hearings  and  the  right  to  be  heard,  and 
all  the  usual  procedures  aJong  that  line? 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  same  procedure  that 
w£is  set  up  and  has  operated  with  great 
success  under  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 
and  the  regulations  thereimder  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  discrimination  in 
this  respect. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  type  of  aid  the 
recipient  might  be  getting  would  be  cut 
off?  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that 
they  have  giiaranteed  loans  for  con- 
strucilon.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  have 
research  grants  under  the  NIH.  Let  us 
suppose  that  they  are  doing  graduaie 
woit  in  some  programs  authorized  by  the 
Defense  DepartmoU.  Just  what  type  of 
aid  are  we  cutting  off  here? 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  are  cutting  off  all  aid 
that  comes  throi^h  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  as 
to  the  specific  ones,  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned. I  think  they  would  all  be  in- 
cluded with  the  exception  of  research 
grants  made  through  other  departments 
such  as  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  every  program  under  HEW? 
Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  suggest  that  I  would 
Imagine  that  any  person  who  was  sitting 
at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  administering 
this  program,  would  be  reasonable  and 
would  use  only  such  leverage  as  was 
necessary  against  the  institution. 

It  is  unquestionable,  in  my  Judgment, 
that  this  would  not  be  directed  at  spe- 
cific assistance  that  was  b^ng  received 
by  individual  students,  but  would  be  di- 
rected at  the  institution,  and  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  expected  to  use  good 
Judgment  as  to  how  much  leverage  to 
apply,  and  where  it  could  best  be  i^}plled. 
The  civil  rights  experience,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  knows,  indicates  that 
the  very  poesiblllfcy  of  such  a  sanction 
has  worked  wonders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  SenatOT  from  Indiana  has  ex- 
pired.       

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  5  minutes  on  the  amendment,  or 
on  the  bill  if  the  manager  is  agreeable. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator frcMn  Indiana  was  not  aware  that 
all  this  time  was  coming  out  of  his  time. 
I  suppose  that  I  might  prevail  upon  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  the  little 
time  we  need. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  3  hours  on  my 
amendment,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  the 
Senator  some  oi  that. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  indicate  to  the  Senator  fr«n  Colorado 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  tbat  I 
believe  this  to  be  an  excellent  amend- 
ment, and  when  the  time  comes,  I  shall 
be  willing  to  yield  b«u:k  my  time  and  aa 
floor  manager  of  S.  659,  accept  it. 

I  yield  the  Senator  from  Indiana  what- 
ever time  is  neceaaary. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  OR  NAYS  ON 
LABOR-HEW  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT AND  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
JOBS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tn^jinna  yicdd 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  at  this  time  to  order  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  both  the  Labcnr-HEW  con- 
ference report  and  the  $1  blDlon  public 
service  Jobs  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  rule  of  the  Senate 
is  that  one  may  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  unless  the  matto-  is  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhrginla.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  the  Senator  now 
wants  to  ask  for  Uie  yeas  and  nays  on 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On  the 
final  passage  of  the  Labor-HEW  con- 
ference report,  and  on  final  passage  of 
the  $1  billion  public  service  employment 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  that  would  be  for 
today.  Is  that  correct?  I  do  not  want  It 
to  be  for  September. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Hope- 
fully, for  today. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  H  it  is  for  September. 
I  would  have  to  object. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  It  is  for  today  . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
anticipate  Its  being  in  September,  I  as- 
sure the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Could  the  distin- 
guished deputy  leader  restrict  it  for  to- 
day's session? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  so  modify  my  request 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  both 
measures  mentioned. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  659)  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1983,  and 
related  acts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
proceed  further.  I  send  to  the  desk  an- 
other modification— suggested  by  the 
Senator  f  rwn  New  York— so  that  it  may 
be  incorporated  at  this  time. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  « 

The  modification  will  be  stated.  f 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2  line*  1  and  a,  strike  out  the 
wards  "seven  years  from  the  date  an  educa- 
tional Institution  begins"  and  substitute  In 
Ueu  thereof  "one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment, nor  for  six  years  thereafter  In  the 
ease  of  an  educational  Instltxitlon  which  has 
begun". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  does 
Senator  Pkll,  I  believe  that  we  will 
shortly  get  to  the  stage  where  we  will 
accept  It. 

Mr.  DOMINICEL  I  am  not  going  to  be 
much  longer,  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
raise  some  of  these  points  so  that  we  can 
get  a  history  and  a  record  behind  it 
which  may  be  helpful  in  the  long  run. 

The  next  thing  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned about  is  the  fact  that  we  are  tak- 
ing here  every  private  university  in  the 
country  and  putting  them  tmder  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  What  kind  of  reac- 
tion does  the  Senator  think  will  result 
from  that? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  that  I  think  this 
colloquy  has  been  helpful  in  trying  to 
define  what  this  means  specifically. 

I  might  point  out  that,  so  far  as  in- 
volvement  or  supervision  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  is  concerned,  we  really  are 
not  doing  anything  to  the  private  school 
that  is  not  now  in  the  law  imder  titie  VI 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  relating  to 
discrimination  in  other  areas. 

We  are  saying  that  tiie  power  which 
now  resides  in  the  Federal  Government 
over  private  institutions  shall  be  ex- 
tended. We  are  only  adding  the  3-letter 
word  "sex"  to  existing  law. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  many  private 
Institutions — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
all  of  them — ^receive  at  least  50  percent 
of  their  operating  costs  from  the  Federal 
Government.  So  that,  although  we  claim 
they  are  private,  they  are  in  fact  receiv- 
ing an  enormous  amoimt  of  help  through 
one  agency  of  Government  or  another, 
mostly  through  the  HEW  program.  I 
think  that  also  might  add  to  ttie  problem 
that  I  am  sure  will  be  raised. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
even  one  institution  of  higher  education 
today,  private  or  public.  Is  not  receiving 
some  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  this  collo- 
quy has  been  very  helpful,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  frankness  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

I  do  not  intend  to  object  to  it.  but  I 
would  have  had  to  object  If  it  were  not 
for  the  Javits  smiendment.  I  think  that 
is  extremely  Important,  because  there 
will  be  problems  within  the  next  year 
which  will  be  brought  up,  I  am  sure,  and 
on  which  we  may  have  to  legislate  in 
order  to  try  to  solve  them. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  help  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  think  the 
Javits  amendment,  the  amendmen^  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
has  been  extremely  helpful. 
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Certainly,  we  are  not  trying  to  penal- 
ize any  institution,  that  is  trying  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  discrimination 
against  women  students.  We  are  trying 
to  zero  in  on  those  who  refuse  to  move.  I 
think  the  timetable  that  is  now  incor- 
porated in  the  bill,  is  consistent  with  the 
type  of  timetable  that  has  been  set  in  Uie 
past  by  court  decisions  under  title  VI  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  in  other  areas 
of  discrimination. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  satisfied 
with  the  provisions  of  this  amendment. 
Insofar  as  they  go.  However,  I,  for  one 
would  like  us  to  have  dealt  more  forth- 
rightly  and  perhaps  have  gone  further 
in  relation  to  private  undergraduate 
schools.  But  I  believe  this  is  significant 
progress.  It  will  make  a  tremendous  im- 
pact, in  my  Judgment,  in  the  areas  where 
there  is  obvious  discrimination. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  PresidMit,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Let  us  consider  the  situ- 
ation of  a  graduate  school  which  has 
been  predominantly  male.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  a  graduate  school  of  fores- 
try or  one  of  mining,  or  even  one  of  a 
technological  nature,  such  as  IiCrr  or 
Rensselaer  Polytech,  where  there  is  a 
split — I  am  usiing  arbitrary  figures,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  the  actual  figures — 
of  90-i>ercent  men  and  10-peroent 
women.  Would  this  bill  require  such  an 
institution  to  file  a  plan  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  broaden  that  base  to 
50-50  or  some  ot^er  percentage  that  was 
different  from  90-10? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  plan  required  during 
the  delay  on  effectiveness  of  these  provi- 
sions does  not  apply  to  institutions  which 
are  presently  admitting  and  educating 
students  of  both  sexes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Only  to  those  that  are 
all  male  or  all  female? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  It  is  meant  to  allow 
time  for  the  mechanics  of  transition,  the 
different  facilities  that  are  required  to 
retain  the  rights  of  privacy,  for  example. 
If  both  sexes  already  are  represented  in 
classrooms,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  this  type  of  transition 
are  going  to  be  minimal.  If  both  sexes  are 
not  now  represented  in  the  classrooms, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do  need  to 
permit  some  program  and  time  for  the 
transfer, 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  think  we  may  find 
places  where  it  ought  to  apply.  Some  in- 
stitutions may  have  a  ratio  now  of  90-10, 
where  they  do  favor  males  in  place  of 
females,  tuid  Tnaint^in  their  constant 
ratio,  where  perhaps  it  ought  to  be 
broadened.  Does  the  bill  do  anyUilng  for 
that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  me  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Florida  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  amendment  is  not  de- 
signed to  require  specific  quotas.  The  bill 
is  designed  to  deal  with  the  specific  ex- 
ample to  which  the  Senator  from  Florida 
referred.  I  do  not  see  how  a  90-10  ratio 
has  any  relevance.  The  basis  for  deter- 
mining compliance  would  not  be  an  ar- 
bitrary ratio  but  the  qualifications  of  the 


students  who  have  made  application. 
That  would  be  the  question — how  many 
qualified  men  students  were  admitted 
and  whether  the  institution  required  sig- 
nificantly higher  standards  for  women 
students. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  do  not  argue  with  that. 
I  am  for  the  proposal.  I  agree  with  it.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  it  does  cover  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  what  it  is  designed 
for. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  answer  is  that  it 
does  cover  institutions  besrcmd  those  that 
are  all  male  or  all  female. 

Mr.  BAYH.  This  aiHilies  to  all  public 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  to 
all  public  and  private  institutions  at  the 
graduate  level.  The  exception  that  has 
been  discussed  by  the  Senators  from  New 
York  and  Indiana  applies  only  to  those 
institutions  that  are  now  all  of  one  sex. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
vrill  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yl^ 
me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Buh- 
DicK) .  The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  May  I  query 
the  Senator  from  IndlEina  on  this  point : 
How  would  the  amendment  affect  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  the  UJ3.  Naval 
Academy,  the  Air  Force  Academy,  and 
the  Coast  Guard  Acadony? 

Mr.  BAYH.  So  far  the  sanction  is  oon- 
cemed,  the  amoidment  applies  only  to 
HEW  funds.  I  have  not  investl^tted  this 
but  I  would  be  surprised  if  the  Academies 
were  receiving  substantial  assistance 
from  HEW.  The  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment, however,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be 
applied  to  those  Institutions,  as  well  as 
others.  Let  me  emphasize  again  that  we 
are  not  requiring  quotas.  But  as  long  as 
there  are  women  in  the  U.S.  Army  and 
in  other  branches  of  the  services,  as  long 
as  there  are  women  officers,  and  a  wom- 
an was  appointed  general  recently,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  being  equi- 
table to  the  woman  who  serve  in  our 
Armed  Forces  if  we  do  not  give  them  an 
equal  opportunity  to  gain  that  educa- 
tional excellence  that  has  traditionally 
eased  promotion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh-ginla.  That  is  what 
is  intended,  then,  that  this  should  apply 
to  all  the  UJ3.  military  academies.  West 
Point,  Annapolis,  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
the  Air  Force? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  accurate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  the 
Senator's  position? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  That  is  my  position 
for  the  reason  I  mentioned  earlier.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  women  oflBcers,  then  I 
think  they  should  have  equal  opportu- 
nity for  promotions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  I  imderstood  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  say  that  the  ratio  in  those 
colleges  that  now  have  a  ratio  of  90  to 
10  is  not  enough  and  that  it  should  be  a 
different  ratio.  Is  that  not  a  quota  ssrs- 
tem,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  What  we  are  saying  Is 
that  we  are  striking  down  quotas.  The 
thrust  of  the  amendment  Is  to  do  away 


with  every  quota.  If  there  is  an  institu- 
tion that  has  90-percent  men  and  10- 
percent  women,  or  vice  versa,  and  if  ex- 
amination has  shown  that  the  ratio  of 
the  sexes  is  not  based  upon  the  objective 
qualifications  of  the  students,  this  sanc- 
tion may  be  applied.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  a  fact  of  life,  that  in  most  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  a  woman,  to  be 
admitted,  must  score  significanUy  higher 
on  admissions  tests.  And,  even  if  she 
scores  significanUy  higher  on  the  tests, 
she  may  then  be  confronted  with  arbi- 
trary exclusion  because  tbe  quota  of 
women  for  that  school  has  already  been 
filled. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  There  are  many 
very  fine  and  long-established  women's 
colleges  throughout  the  country,  li  I 
understand  the  Senator's  amendment 
correctly,  those  women's  colleges  orald 
no  longer  be  exclusively  for  women. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Would  the  Senator  care  to 
name  a  specific  college? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Well,  I  am  not 
that  familiar  with  women's  colleges  be- 
cause— 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana respond  to  that  and  perhaps  de- 
fine what  would  be  covered  and  what 
would  not  be  covered. 

If  the  institution  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  refers  is  a  public  institu- 
tion, the  answer  to  his  question  Is  yes.  If 
it  is  a  private  institution,  at  the  under- 
graduate level,  the  answer  is  no.  If  it  is  a 
private  institution,  at  the  graduate  level, 
the  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  So  it  would  be 
at  the  graduate  level  that  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of 
exclusivity  so  far  as  women  students  at 
a  women's  college  are  concerned. 
Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  accurate. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Now  let  us  get 
to  some  men's  colleges.  Since  tiie  Sen- 
ator asks  for  a  specific  example,  I  can 
give  him  one  with  regard  to  men. 

The  State  of  Virginia  lias  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute.  It  Is  entirely  for  men. 
It  is  a  military  college.  Now,  as  I  imder- 
stand  the  Senator's  amendment,  the  Vir- 
ginia MiUtary  Institute  could  no  longer 
be  exclusively  a  military  college  for  men; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  dealing 
with  one  of  the  excellent  military  or  mili- 
tary-oriented institutions,  would  be  simi- 
lar to  the  question  he  raised  on  military 
academies. 

I  have  been  to  the  school  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  just  mentioned.  I  neglected 
to  ask  him  at  the  time,  whether  that  is  a 
private  or  a  public  institution? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  T^ginla.  It  is  a  State- 
supported  Institution. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  it  is  a  public  institu- 
tion. It  would  be  covered  imder  the 
amendment  we  are  discussing  now. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  feel  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  there  should  be  some  mili- 
tary colleges  in  the  United  States  to  train 
men  for  the  military  services? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  wish  it  were  no  longer 

necessary  to  have  them,  but  as  long  as  it 

is  necessary,  we  have  to  recognize  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  T^rglnla.  I  wish  it  were 

not  necessary  also,  but  I  do  not  think 
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we  have  reached  the  stage  where  we  can 
dismantle  our  military  eetabllshments, 
although  a  great  many  people  would  like 
to  do  that  now. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
asks  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia:  Does  he  feel  that  we  should 
cdntlnue  the  policy  we  now  have,  of  hav- 
ing a  significant  number  of  women  in 
the  military  services,  many  of  whom  are 
officers — one  of  whom  has  Just  been  ap- 
pointed to  be  a  general  m  the  Air  R>roe. 
and  two  appointed  to  be  generals  in  the 
Army? 

Mr.  BTRD  of  "Wrglnia.  Yes.  I  favor 
that,    of    course.    I    also    favor    the 
poUcy  of  permitting  the  ^^rginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  to  carry  on  as  it  has  car- 
ried on  in  the  past,  with  the  training  of 
young  men  for  our  military  services.  I 
understand,  however,  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  takes  a  different  view,  that 
the    Virginia    Military    Institute    must 
make  itself  into  a  coeducational  institu- 
tion if  this  amendment  is  adopted 
Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  accurate. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Tlie  same  way 
with  the  UJS.  Military  Acadony,  the  UJS. 
Naval  Academy,  the  Air  Force  Academy, 
and  the  Coast  Ouard  Academy. 

Mr.  BAYH.  This  Is  a  sensitive  issue 
to  my  good  friend  from  Virginia,  I  am 
sure,  and  I  appreciate  that. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  currlculimi 
of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  paraUel  he  makes  to 
the  military  academies.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  in  any  way  require  a  mili- 
tary academy  to  have  a  50-50  ratio  of 
women  to  men  students. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  What  would 
the  ratio  be? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  would 
suggest  that  the  admission  of  women 
students  to  military  schools  should  be 
consistent  with  the  need  for  those  of- 
ficers in  the  military. 

This  is  an  important  provision.  If  a 
woman  wants  to  make  the  military  her 
life— and  there  is  not  a  high  percentage 
of  women  who  do— and  wishes  to  enter 
a  branch  of  the  service,  she  ought  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  go  up  the  ladder  of 
promotion  to  the  highest  degree  acces- 
sible to  any  graduate  from  a  military 
academy  or  a  recognized  military  school. 
If  we  do  something  that  denies  this  op- 
portunity, we  are  making  it  more  dif- 
cult  for  her  to  compete  when  she  might 
be  able  to  do  the  Job  as  well  as  a  man 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  Senator's  attitude  toward 
women  serving  on  submarines  or  on  oth- 
er service  ships? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Do  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor to  suggest  that  this  amendment 
would  require  women  to  serve  on  subma- 
rines? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

B4r.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  <m  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  imderstand  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  require  the  military  academies  to 
accept  women  if  they  are  acceptable. 
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After  graduation  some  of  the  gradu- 
ates are  assigned  to  submarine  duty, 
some  are  asrigned  to  destroyer  du^. 
some  are  assigned  to  aircraft  duty, 
to  oiler  transports,  (rilers.  and  so  forth. 
What  is  the  Senator's  attitude  to- 
ward women  serving  on  navfil  combat 
ships,  and  specifically  submarines? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
served  only  in  the  Army.  I  would  rather 
let  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  decide 
whether  women  ought  to  serve  on  a  sub- 
marine or  a  destroyer. 

I  Inform  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  this  amendment  is  not  re- 
motaly  connected  to  the  problems  of  as- 
signment to  which  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  makes  reference. 

Bfr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  very  proud  of  West  Virginia.  How- 
ever, I  hawjen  to  be  from  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  was  complimenting  both 
the  Senators  who  are  present  at  this 
time.  To  give  a  specific  example  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  there  are  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  women  that  enlist 
every  day,  every  week,  every  month,  and 
every  year.  These  women  are  not  as- 
signed to  submarines  or  to  aircraft  car- 
riers. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Why  should  we 
discriminate? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  say  that  If  a  woman  is  in 
the  U.S.  Navy,  she  ought  to  have  equal 
opportimity  for  promotion. 

I  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  could 
best  determine  in  what  numbers  women 
should  be  admitted  to  Annapolis. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  rather 
leave  it  to  him  than  to  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  who  should  have  no  control  over 
the  matter. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  2 

minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  and  I  introduced  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  a  very  important 
one.  The  amendment  would  provide  for 
a  single  6-year  term  for  the  presidency. 
We  also  Introduced  this  proposed 
amendment  in  the  91st  Congress  but  no 
hearings  were  held  during  that  time. 

I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  this  matter.  I  understand  that  con- 
stitutional amendments  come  before  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  thoiaght  that  at  this  time 
it  would  be  well  to  ask  him  when  he  in- 
tends, if  ever,  to  hold  hearings  upcm  the 
constitutional  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  myself. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  has  asked  that 
particular  question.  Two  or  three  weeks 
ago  I  asked  my  staff  to  investigate  this 
and  some  other  proposals  with  a  view  to 
having  hearings.  The  6-year  term  was 
one  of  the  prime  matters  of  interest  to 
us.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to  act  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  fert  he 
will  have  hearings  on  this  proposed 
amendment  some  time  this  fall? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  have  hear- 
ings held  in  the  next  few  months. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  it  not  rest  with  the      * 
Senator  when  he  will  have  hearings  ?  t 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  Is  correct.  If  a  Sena-       ' 
tor  can  tell  what  will  happen  within  his      i 
own  subcommittee.  The  Senator  from      ' 
North  Carolina  has  been  urging  that  we 
have   addltimal   hearings   on    another     i 
matter.  There  are  quite  a  nimiber  of 
other  Issues  pending  before  us.  I  think      ; 
that  we  will  have  hearings  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  asked  the  question  be- 
cause I  had  not  heard  that  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  had  been  ap- 
proached about  hearings.  I  thought  that 
it  would  be  an  excellent  time  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
time  to  ask  the  question  and  to  have  It 
answered.  And  I  have  answered  it.  We 
will  try  to  have  some  hearings  before 
the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
says  that  hearings  will  be  held  on  this 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
sometime  this  fall. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  said  we  will  try  to  have  hearings  on 
this  matter  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  feel  that  this  is  an  impor- 
tant proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  blocked 
hearings  on  this  proposed  amendment 
and  I  thought  this  would  be  a  good  time 
to  bring  It  into  the  open. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  respond  to  the 
accusations  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  This  Is 
controlled  time.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  to 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  reepect- 
fuUy  suggest  that  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  was  slightly  harsh  in  using 
the   term  'Tjlocked."  This   is   the  first 
time  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  0\u  relationship  is  such 
that  he  knows  I  will  do  my  best  to  hold 
hearings.  I  have  not  in  any  way  tried 
to  conduct  the  subcommittee  in  an  arbi- 
trary   manner.    When    Senators    have 
wanted  hearings  held.  I  have  held  hear- 
ings, even  though  I  might  have  opposed 
the  issue.  I  cannot,  at  this  time,  even 
say  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  Senator's 
proposal.  It  may  be  a  good  one.  I  will 
be  glad  to  consider  his  request,  made  for 
the  first  time  today,  as  I  would  consider 
any  other  such  request. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  will  then  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  TBuitifOirD) 
and  then  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadgk)  . 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  is  germane.  I  would  like  to 
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make  a  point  of  order  that  It  Is  not  ger- 
mane and  we  can  proceed  to  something 

else.         

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  for  that  purpose  at  this  time.  I 
yield  now  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  today  the  arguments  that  we  have 
been  hearing  through  the  years  as  to 
the  inability  of  women  to  perfcurm  cer- 
tain tasks  in  our  society. 

I  am  constantly  reminded  d  the  ex- 
periences of  three  women  who  were  em- 
ployed as  copyists  by  the  TJS.  Patent 
Office  in  1854.  In  the  following  year,  when 
they  were  about  to  be  dismissed,  a  Repre- 
sentative wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  behalf  of  one  of  them. 

The  Secretary  replied: 

'mere  Is  every  disposition  on  my  part  to 
do  anything  for  the  Isdy  In  question  except 
to  retam  her,  or  any  of  the  other  females 
who  work  In  the  rooms  of  the  Patent  Office. 
I  have  no  objections  to  the  employment  of 
females  In  the  performance  of  su&h  duties 
as  they  are  competent  to  discharge,  but  there 
is  such  obvious  impropriety  in  the  miging  of 
the  sexes  wltliln  the  walls  of  a  public  of- 
fice that  I  have  determined  to  arrest  tiie 
practice. 

The  three  women  were  dismissed  by 
th3  Secretary.  And  the  woman  on  whose 
behalf  the  Member  of  Congress  made 
an  appeal  was  Clara  Barton,  who  a  few 
years  later  went  to  work  on  the  Civil 
War  battlefields  and.  as  founder  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  became  one  of  the 
most  Illustrious  women  in  American 
history. 

The  contributions  of  women  have  been 
very  great  in  all  phases  of  our  history. 
Very  often,  however,  we  attempt  to  cut 
them  off  summarily  fnan  the  continuing 
and  expanding  productivity  of  American 
life. 

I  think  it  Is  very  Important  that  we 
realize  that  whether  the  amendment  Ls 
germane  or  not  is  a  matter  for  deter- 
mination by  the  Chair.  However,  as  a 
monber  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  feel  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  we  give  consideration  here  to- 
day to  a  yea  and  nay  vote  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  on  a  lighter 
note,  perhaps.  When  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  Addressed  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  as  the  Senator  fnan 
West  Virginia,  he  did  not  take  excep- 
tion to  that.  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia said  he  was  proud  of  both  States. 
I  am  sure  he  had  every  right  to  do  that 
because  the  distinguished  father  of  the 
Senator,  a  former  Member  of  this  body, 
was  bom  In  West  Virginia.  So  I  do  feel 
that  even  though  the  Senator  from  V\i- 
ginia  and  I  disagree  on  the  amendment 
there  is  a  continuing  understanding  be- 
tween West  Vfa-ginians  uod  Virginians 
on  matters — not  particularly  this  an^end- 
ment  but  of  the  concept  of  public  service. 

I  repeat  that  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
come  to  grips  with  this  subject  6t  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  that  be- 
cause constantly  we  are  putting  off  com- 
ing to  grips  with  this  subject  matter 
onfr^way  or  another. 


Mr.  President,  I  support  very  strongly 
the  purposes  of  the  pending  amendment. 

PEOUIBITION    AQAINST    BEX    DISCRIMINATIOIf    XN 
RIORXB    XDUCATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  had  Intended  to  call  up 
for  Senate  action  today  my  amendment 
prohibiting  discrimination  In  higher 
education  on  grounds  of  sex.  Since  Sen- 
ator Bath  is  offering  a  similar  amend- 
ment. I  will  Instead  throw  my  support 
behind  his  amendment.  I  think  all  of  us 
who  believe  in  equality  should  be  dis- 
turbed by  such  statistics  as  the  fact  that 
only  9  percent  of  America's  college  pro- 
fessors are  women,  only  6  percent  of  our 
law  school  students  are  women  and  only 
8  percent  of  our  medical  school  students 
are  women. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
kind  of  legislation  to  correct  this  Im- 
balance which  Senator  Bayh  and  I  are 
offering.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  own  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  810,  betwaeo  lines  18  and  14.  In- 
sert the  foUowlng  new  part: 

'Takt  K — ^PaoEmanoN  Agaimst  Sex 

DlSCRIlONATIOH 

"UCXirDiaDIT  TO  TTTLZ  xn  or  THX  «Tnt^^7^ 

KDt7CATION  ACT  OF    1968 

"Sk:.  196.  (a)  TlOe  Xn  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1066  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  130S  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

"  'PROHlBmOW  A0AIM8T  BKX  DISCXIMINATIOir' 

"S»c.  1206.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not 
make  any  grant,  loan  guarantee,  or  mteiest 
subddy  payment,  nor  shall  the  Secretary 
enter  Into  any  contract  with  any  institution 
of  higher  education,  or  any  other'  postaec- 
ondary  Institution,  center,  training  center,  or 
agencies  representing  such  Instltuttons  un- 
less the  application,  otuitract,  <x  other  ar- 
rangement for  the  grant,  loan  guarantee.  In- 
terest subatdy  payment,  or  other  financial 
assistance  ocntalns  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  any  such  Institution,  cen- 
ter, or  agency  wlU  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  sex  In  the  admission  of  Individuals 
to  any  program  to  which  the  apidlcatloo. 
oocLtract.  or  other  arrangement  Is  applicable. 

■"(b)(1)  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall  be  excluded  on  the  grounds  of  sex  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of. 
be  subjected  to  dlscrlmlnatton  under  or  be 
denied  employment  In  connection  with  any 
program  or  activity  assisted  under  this  Act. 

"  '(2)  The  Secretary  sbaU  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subaeotlon  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  602  of  the  CJlvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

"  '(c)  Section  60S  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  ahaU  apply  In  any  acUon  taken  by  the 
Secretary  to  enforce  this  section. 

"'(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  as  affecting  any  other  legal 
remedy  that  a  person  may  have  as  a  result 
from  being  excluded  from  participation  on 
the  grounds  of  sex  from  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity assisted  under  this  Act. 

'"(e)  Any  Institution  or  training  center 
for  women  exclusive  of  men  dedicated  to  the 
compensatory  training  and  teaching  of  wom- 
en are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this 
title  until  the  representation  of  women  In 
the  respective  professions  i^iprozlmatea  titielr 
proportion  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
1%)    at  this  section  dxaU  become  cSeottv* 


with  req>ect  to  any  appUcaUon,  contract,  or 
other  arrangement  mtered  into  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  by  inserting 
Immediately  preceding  the  item  entitled 
"Title  n-r 

"Pakt  K — PaoRiBmoir  Aoaqtst  Six 

DiSCKIICINATIOir 

"Sec.  196.  Amendments  to  title  xn  of  the 
Higher  Bducatlon  Act  of  1966." 

Mr.  COOK  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  urge  that  S.  659,  the 
Omnibus  Education  Amendments  Act  of 
1971,  be  amended  to  prohibit  sex  biased 
educational  policies.  There  is  a  gap  in  the 
laws  protecting  women  frcon  biased  edu- 
cational policies,  a  gap  exposed  by  the 
House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion in  1970.  This  legislative  gap  was  also 
described  by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Maryland  and  Michigan.  Senators 
Matbias  and  Hart,  <m  July  14.  1971 — 
Congressional  Ricoro.  page  25142. 

Many  assumed  that  In  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  we  had  safeguarded  against  discrim- 
ination against  women,  at  least  as  to  their 
admission  to  professional  schools.  The  truth 
is  that  we  have  not  .  .  .  Title  vn  of  the 
1964  ClvU  Rights  Act  does  not  cover  edu- 
cational Institutions  although  it  does  piT>- 
hlbtt  discrimination  baaed  upon  sex.  Title 
VT  of  the  1964  act  bars  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  but  not 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  Some  have  thotight  that 
Executive  Order  11246  would  remedy  the 
Bituctlon  by  adding  religion  and  sex  to  types 
of  discrimination  that  are  prohibited  but  It 
has  been  ruled  that  the  executive  order  does 
not  pertain  to  school  admissions. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  has  also  acknowledged  the 
lack  of  legislation  prohibiting  sex  biased 
policies  foimd  in  higher  education.  At 
the  hearings  before  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  House  Com- 
mlttee  on  Educaticai  and  Labor  last  sum- 
mer, HEW  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Muirhead  said: 

It  is  clear  that  the  record  of  educational 
institutions  ...  In  affording  to  women  equal 
opportunity,  equal  status,  equal  pay  has  been 
dlscouraglngly  poor  .  .  .  data  on  women  In 
education  is  abundant  enough  to  make  It  ap- 
parent that  women  have  not  achieved  eqxial 
opportunity  in  education  ...  we  fully  con- 
cur in  your  efforts  to  eliminate  dlscrbnlna- 
tton  because  of  sex. 

As  Dr.  Frances  Norrls,  president  of  the 
WEAL  Maryland  State  Chapter,  advised 
me  in  a  letter  admissions  quota  systems, 
like  that  documented  In  her  medical 
school  testimony  at  the  same  House  hear- 
ings I  mentioned  earlier,  exist  at  many 
universities  and  colleges,  either  as  of- 
ficial policy  or  unwritten  policy,  and  in 
public,  private.  State  or  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  Honorable  Mrs.  Grksn,  who 
chaired  the  hearings,  concluded: 

My  concern  Is  that,  on  the  part  of  the 
Labor  Department,  the  Jtistlce  Department, 
the  compliance  division,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  the  ClvU  Rights  Commis- 
sion, there  has  been  little  if  any  attention 
given  to  discrimination  baaed  on  sex. 

It  was  further  noted  that  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  Government,  by  its  poli- 
cies, its  programs  and  its  guidelines,  falls 
to  condemn  measures  arbitrarily  restrict- 
ing potmtlal  women  studoits. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  can- 
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not  afford  to  dlscriiolnate  agalnBt  one- 
half  our  population  and  deprive  them  of 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  cur  so- 
ciety as  equal  cltlaens. 

On  July  14.  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
Mathlas-Hart  amendment,  to  prohibit 
sex  discrimination  in  medical  schools. 
This  is  only  a  small  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh). 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cah- 
woN).  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  certain  inquiries  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 

I  would  Uke  to  Inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  if  his  amendment  would 
require,  for  instance.  The  Citadel — and 
military  college  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  best  military  college  in  the  United 
States  next  to  the  academies  but  on  a 
parity  with  them — ^to  become  coeduca- 
tional In  order  to  get  Federal  fxmds?  In 
other  words,  would  it  be  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  this  amendment  to  say  to  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  that  they  can 
no  longer  conduct  a  military  college  iot 
men;  that  it  would  have  to  be  coeduca- 
tional or  such  action  would  be  discrim- 
inatory? 

lufr.  BATH.  Is  it  a  public  or  private  In- 
stitution? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  a  State  institu- 
tion, owned  and  operated  by  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  same  rules  as  I  sug- 
gested would  apply  to  the  military  acad- 
emies would  apply  there. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  like  to  ac- 
quire of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  whether  or  not  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  can  operate  a  college  for 
women.  We  have  a  college  at  Rock  Hill, 
S.C.  known  as  Wlnthrop,  the  South 
Carolina  College  for  Women.  It 
admits  women  of  all  colors.  Any  female 
who  is  qualified  is  eligible  for  entry  and 
there  is  no  discrimination. 

If  this  amendment  were  agreed  to, 
would  that  college  be  denied  Federal  aid 
unless  It  became  coeducational?  I  under- 
stand North  Carolina  has  a  similar  col- 
lege, the  Oreensboro,  N.C.,  College  of 
Women.  Would  that  Institution  be  denied 
Federal  aid  unless  it  became  coedu- 
cational? 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  these  are  public  institu- 
^  tions  which  deny  men  access  to  them,  the 
-  answer  is  "Yes."  The  changes  required 
will  not  be  very  great.  There  are  not  many 
such  institutions  across  the  country.  I 
simply  see  no  reason  why  sex  should  be 
a  qxialiflcatlon  for  admission  to  a  public 
college. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Then,  is  not  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  dictate  to  the  States  the 
manner  In  «iilch  they  shall  run  their  In- 
stitutians?  Is  not  that  the  effect  of  this 
amendment?  Does  it  not  say  to  any  State, 
"We  are  going  to  tell  you  if  you  can  op- 
erate a  men's  college,  a  women's  c<dlege. 
or  the  kind  of  Institution  you  can  operate 
In  order  to  get  Federal  aid?" 

Is  that  not  oonooitrating  more  power 


in  Washington  and  depriving  States  of 
their  power  under  the  Cosistltuticn? 

Mr.  BAYH.  This  is  giving  the  Ftederal 
Oovemment  the  same  power — no  more, 
no  less — to  prevent  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment now  has  to  prevent  dlscrimlnatlcn 
on  the  basts  of  race. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  the  distlngiiished 
Senator  from  Indiana  knows,  I  am  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  equal  rl^ts  amend- 
ment for  women.  As  far  back  as  when  I 
was  Governor  of  South  Carolina  I  favored 
equal  rights  for  women  and  I  so  recom- 
mended it  to  the  State  legislature.  At 
that  time  I  appointed  more  women  to 
public  office  than  any  previous  Governor 
had  amxiinted. 

I  certainly  favor  equal  rights  for 
women,  but  it  se«ns  to  me  the  State 
should  have  the  right  to  determine  its 
own  Institutions  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  operated.  This  Is  concentrating 
more  power  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  basis  I  (H>P06e 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  basis  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  is 
not  germane  and  I  ask  for  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAYH.  llti.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  it  proper  to  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  prop- 
er for  the  Chair  to  entertain  the  parlla- 
mmtary  inquiry.  The  Senator  will  state 
it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  It  possible  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  to  appeal  a  ruling  of 
the  Chair  and  put  the  question  to  a  vote 
in  this  body  if  the  contention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  upheld? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Chair  is  alwasrs  subject  to 
appeal  and  subject  to  the  wishes  of  this 
body,  if  they  desire  to  overrule. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
reluctantly  does  so.  He  feels  that  this 
amendment  is  germane  and  that  the  rul- 
ing is  In  error.  The  issue  of  whether 
women  have  access  to  educational  oppor- 
tunity is  definitely  as  issue  in  the  bill, 
which  seeks  to  asstire  complete  equality 
of  access  to  educational  opportunity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 
The  imanimous-consent  agreement  re- 
quires that  all  amendments  be  germane. 
The  pending  amendment  deals  with  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex.  There  are 
no  provisions  in  the  bill  dealing  with  sex. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane and  not  in  order. 

The  Chair  is  advised  by  staff  counsel 
for  the  committee  that  he  agrees  with 
the  proposition  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  relating  to  sex  or  any  kind  of 
discrimination. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  what  1b  the 
parliamentary  procedure  so  far  as  debat- 
ing or  appealing  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
as  far  as  a  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreemcmt  there  is 
time  only  for  debate  on  amendments  and 
the  bill  and.  therefore,  time  for  debate 
would  have  to  be  yielded  by  someone  in 
contnd  Off  time  on  the  btll. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  with  great 
reluctance 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  with  great 
reluctance  and  out  of  deference  to  my 
friend,  the  Presiding  OCQcer,  as  well  as 
the  Parliamentarian,  I  must  appeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

This  amendment  relates  directly  to  the 
central  purpose  of  the  bill  being  debated. 

The  bill  deals  with  equal  access  to 
education.  Such  access  should  not  be  de- 
nied because  of  poverty  or  sex.  If  we 
are  going  to  give  all  students  an  equal 
education,  women  must  finally  be  giuur- 
anteed  equal  access  to  education.  TUs  is 
clearly  germane.  I  simply  cannot  compre- 
hend the  basis  for  this  ridiculous  ded- 
siOQ.  I  say  that  with  respect  for  the 
Presiding  OlBcer  and  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. 

It  does  not  do  any  good  to  pass  out 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  If  we 
do  not  see  that  the  money  is  applied 
equitably  to  over  half  our  citizens. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is:  Shall  the  decLsion  of  the  Chair 
stand  as  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  re- 
quested. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  did  not  go  to  the  merits 
of  the  amendment  but  solely  to  the 
point  of  order  on  the  germane  issue 
alone. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill  and  I  ]rleld 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

For  the  protection  of  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  I  would  hope  that 
this  rollcall  vote  would  not  come  before 
12  o'clock  noon:  and  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  de- 
lay that  rollcall  vote  until  12  o'clock 
noon  to  protect  both  the  minority  leader 
and  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me  for  20 
seconds? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  would 
there  be  sc«ne  proposal  to  protect  those 
of  us  who  are  here  and  who  cannot  be 
here  at  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  imderstand  they  are 
downtown.  I  have  been  Invited  to  a  din- 
ner at  12  o'clock  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 
It  is  a  very  attractive  offer.  Could  we 
have  a  vote  by  1:30  today?  I  came  here 
at  8  o'clock  this  morning  because  we 
were  called  into  session  at  8  o'clock,  and 
we  have  not  had  a  vote  yet. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  to  give  my 
colleagues  an  opportunity  to  collect  their 
thoughts.  I  wish  to  point  out,  in  my  duty 
as  a  Senator,  that  there  is  reference  in 
the  bill  to  discrimination  on  the  ground 
of  sex.  It  may  be  peripheral,  but  it  is  a 
ref  •reaoce,  and  that  oocuis  in  the  section 
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which  deals  with  the  Student  Loan  Mar- 
keting Association,  on  page  201  of  the 
bill,  lines  9,  10,  and  11. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate  and 
the  informatlan  of  the  f>arliamentarian, 
may  I  point  out  that  this  provision  re- 
lates to  a  secondary  market  for  student 
loan  obligations,  and  it  is  part  of  the 
basis  for  qualifying  a  given  lender,  which 
is  generally  a  bank  but  may  be  a  school, 
to  proceed  in  the  secondary  market  op- 
erations.  One  of  the  elements  is  that  the 
lender  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  ccdor.  creed,  or  national  origin. 

I  do  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  the 
rilling  of  the  Chair  even  in  the  face  of 
that  provision,  but  I  did  think,  as  the 
Chair  had  proceeded  upon  a  statement 
of  fact,  that  it  was  my  duty  as  a  Senator 
not  to  sit  silent  if  there  was  a  contrary 
fact  in  the  bill. 

I  say  again  I  am  not  arguing  the  Issue 
of  germaneness,  but  simply  that  I  think 
it  is  my  duty  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  something  which  I  know  and 
which  apparently  the  Chair  did  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CAimoN).  The  Senator  Is  correct.  The 
Chair  was  ill-advised  by  counsel  for  the 
committee,  who  advised  the  Parliamen- 
tarian that  there  was  no  reference  to 
discrimination  in  the  bill.  So  the  Chair 
will  consider  the  matter  further,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Parliamentarian,  and 
will  be  prepared  to  make  a  ruling  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ocmsent  that  we  may  call  for 
a  quorum  without  the  time  being  charged 
to  either  side. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask 
the  Senator  to  withhold  that  request. 
Could  we  lay  the  business  to  one  side 
and  move  on  to  a  privileged  matter  which 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magntjson)  has? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  would  be  proper  to  lay  the 
matter  aside  and  move  on  to  something 
else. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  . 

Mr.  (XKDK.  Mr.  President,  I  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  of  the  acting  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Parliamentarian  to  imge  201  of 
Senate  bill  859,  which  is  the  bill  before 
us,  and  I  would  like  to  read,  starting  on 
line  9,  page  201 : 

(B)  did  not  dlscrliiiliiat«  on  the  basts  of 
■M.  color,  creed,  or  national  origin  .  .  . 

It  was  my  imderstandlng  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  had  said  In  his  ruling 
that  there  was  no  mention  of  sex  in  this 
bill,  and  one  of  the  bases  of  the  ruling 
that  it  was  not  germane  was  that  at  no 
place  did  the  bill  make  any  reference  to 
sex. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Discrim- 
ination on  the  groimd  of  sex. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  merely  say  that  on 
page  201,  referring  to  making  loans  to 
students  for  such  use,  it  states: 

And  (B)  did  not  dlacrlmlnate  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  color,  creed,  or  national  origin  .  .  . 

I  merely  bring  that  to  the  attention 
of  the  Presiding  Officer,  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, and  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER,     The 


Chair  appreciates  that  very  much.  How- 
ever, that  was  the  point  that  was  Just 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Chair  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  and  on  which  the  Chair  said  he 
would  reserve  the  right  to  reconsider  the 
matter  and  make  a  ruling  at  a  later  time. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  but 
that  point  was  already  discussed. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  and  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  request  I  shall  make  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  until  Senators  have  fully 
addressed  themselves  to  the  situation  be- 
fore us.  Have  they  concluded? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Presldait.  will  the  Sen- 
ator s^eld? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  This  measure  has  been  be- 
fore this  body  for  about  3  days.  We  have 
already  laid  it  aside  once.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  believes  this  matter  is  very 
important.  And  I  think  this  matter  has 
already  been  elucidated  significantly 
with  the  help  of  the  Senator  frran  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucl^. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
being  arbitrary  or  capricious  about  this, 
but  I  am  anxious  to  see  that  we  get  this 
matter  disposed  of  because  it  is  ex- 
tremely Important.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  the  Senator  frc»n  Washlngtcm 
wants.  If  it  is  a  short  period  of  time,  I 
have  no  (Ejection  If  it  is  going  to  be  a 
long  period  of  time 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  this  is  an  important  matter,  but 
if  we  talk  about  priorities,  I  think  the 
most  Important  thing  before  this  body 
today  is  to  get  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill  to  the  White  House.  It  involves  $29 
billion.  It  Involves  higher  education  and 
sdl  phases  of  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare. We  are  going  to  have  a  rollcall  on 
it,  because  there  have  been  some  sug- 
gestions that  the  President  may  veto  it. 
I  would  like  to  get  that  done. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, has  the  Senator  concluded  his  re- 
marks on  this  matter? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
wait.  I  myself  have  been  here  since  8 
o'clock,  and  I  can  wait  a  little  longer  if 
the  Senate  wants  to  proceed  to  settle  this 
matter,  but  I  want  to  tell  the  Senate  that 
many  Senators  are  leaving  and  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  rollcall  on  the  con- 
ference report.  Many  Senators  are  leav- 
ing and  they  have  come  to  me  and  said 
they  wanted  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask  whether  or  not  a  unuii- 
mous-consent  request  to  vacate  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  point  of  or- 
der would  be  objected  to? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  agree  to  the  unanimous  consent  if 
the  Chair  should  decide  to  reverse  its  rul- 
ing; but  if  not.  then  I  would  ask  for  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  to  stand. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh^lnla.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  indication  that  the 
Chair  is  about  to  reverse  its  ruling? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No.  he  does  not;  but 


the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  under- 
stood the  Chair  was  considering  the  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  quorum 
call  may  be  called,  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ilie  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quOTum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Chair  prepared  to  rule? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cam- 
NOK) .  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  CThair  wishes  to  advise  that  the 
Caiair,  having  been  advised  by  the  com- 
mittee counsel  that  there  was  no  refer- 
ence to  nondiscrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex  in  the  bill,  issued  its  ruling  accord- 
ingly. It  has  now  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chair  that  there  is  a  limited 
reference  to  nondiscrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  on  page  201.  which  relates  to 
the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
established  under  the  bill,  and  provides 
that  the  association  may  guarantee  loans 
on  purchases  imder  certain  conditions, 
and  one  of  those  conditions  is  that  the 
borrower  is  not  discriminated  against  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin  in  the  making  of  the  loan. 

So  this  is  a  very  limited  refo^nce,  and 
the  ruling  of  the  C:!hair  would  now  be  that 
the  point  of  order  is  well  taken,  in  that 
the  only  reference  to  this  subject  matter 
Is  in  the  very  limited  area  that  has  Just 
been  referred  to  by  the  Chair,  whereas 
the  pending  amendment  is  a  broad 
amendment  relating  to  the  whole  field  of 
education,  and  not  relating  specifically 
to  the  field  of  loan  guarantees,  and  plac- 
ing restrictions  on  schools  generally. 

Therefore,  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  Is 
that  the  point  of  order  is  properly  taken, 
Just  as  previously  stated  and  on  the  same 
general  basis. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Ih  that  case,  the  appeal 
is  pending  before  the  Senate,  wtth  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  And  unless  there  is  time 
yielded  for  further  debate,  the  vote 
will  immediately  ensue? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICTER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  leave 
the  rest  of  it  to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
1  minute  on  tUs  matter? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Inrtlana  1  minute. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  find  myself 
in  a  rather  endaarmssing  position.  Two 
times  in  one  morning  I  have  dxme  more 
to  abrogate  the  nonnal  Senate  procedure 
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than  I  have  dofoe  In  the  preceding  8)^ 
yean. 

The  Senate  la  about  to  vote  an  the  meet 
dramatic  higher  education  bOl  in  the 
history  of  thia  oountty.  The  Seimtor 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
cooomlttee  have  really  carved  out  a  mon- 
ument to  this  country's  determination 
to  see  that  Its  young  people  get  (luality 
higher  education;  and  for  the  Senate  to 
go  on  record  now  and  suggest  that  we  are 
going  to  pass  a  bill  like  this,  without 
saying  that  those  college  and  university 
doors  should  be  open  to  men  and  women, 
black,  white,  brown,  or  whatever  they 
are.  that  we  are  really  giving  everyone 
equal  opportunity.  Is  going  to  tarnish 
what  is  otherwise  a  nhimtng  example  of 
what  this  body  can  do. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OTOCER.  The 
CluOr  would  state  that  it  Is  not  the  Chair 
that  imposes  this  restriction  on  the  body. 
A  unanimous-consent  agreement  was 
entered  into  on  the  germaneness  rule. 
Had  Senators  not  desired  to  enter  into 
the  imanlmouB-conaent  agreement,  they 
had  the  opportunity  to  objeot.  Had  that 
been  done,  this  amendment  would  be 
proper,  but  there  is  a  germaneness  rule 
adopted  by  unanimous  consent,  under 
which  the  Chair  is  now  operating.  A 
single  objection  would  have  blocked  the 
agreement  relating  to  germaneness. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  York; 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
favor  equal  rights  for  women.  I  am  the 
author  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
now  poidlng  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana on  the  subject.  But  this  is  a  far- 
reaching  amendment.  This  amendment 
would  permit  young  ladies  to  attend  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  the  Naval  Academy, 
the  Military  Academy,  the  Marine 
Academy,  and  the  Coast  Guard  Academy. 
It  would  change  the  whole  complexion 
of  many  institutions. 

In  my  State,  for  Instance,  the  Citadel 
is  a  military  college  for  men.  To  agree 
to  this  amendment  would  change  that, 
and  make  it  coeducational,  if  we  are  to 
receive  Federal  fimds. 

This  is  a  matter  that,  to  me,  deserves 
a  great  deal  of  consideration.  There 
should  be  hearings  on  this  broad  spec- 
trum which  the  Senator  from  inrfianft 
now  brings  up.  I  think  it  is  very  unwise 
to  offer  such  an  amendment  on  this  par- 
ticular bill.  After  hearings  are  held,  then 
the  Senate  can  decide  what  to  do. 

I  think  the  Chair  is  eminently  correct 
in  his  ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  just  want 
to  recapitulate  the  setting  here  that  has 
brought  about  this  temporary  impasse. 

We  had  suddenly  arise  an  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Chair,  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered,  and  we  were 
prepared  to  vote.  But,  apparently  be- 
cause of  some  preceding  agreement  that 
had  been  made,  we  could  not  vote  at 
that  time,  because  some  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  downtown,  at  the  White 
House.  Therefore,  I  registered  an  ob- 


jection. The  reason  I  registered  the 
objection  is  that  what  is  good  for  the 
goose  must  be  good  for  the  gander,  and 
we  have  operated  under  the  simple  rule 
that  you  take  your  chances  wherever 
you  are  going  to  go. 

I  have  been  here  since  8  o'clock  this 
morning,  as  many  other  Members  of 
this  body  have,  and  then  to  be  con- 
fronted with  a  rollcall  at  25  minutes  to 
12,  and  then  to  be  told  we  could  not 
vote  then,  after  we  have  been  waiting 
all  morning,  because  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers were  not  here,  leads  me  to  raise  the 
propriety  of  making  any  kind  of  agree- 
ment about  holding  off  rollcalls,  or  else 
to  make  it  for  aU  of  us,  so  that  when  we 
take  on  some  other  coflimitment,  we  will 
avoid  a  rollcall  until  McOn  gets  back. 

I  thought  we  were  plajrlng  according  to 
the  general  new  rules  of  the  Senate — no 
postponement  of  votes.  If  that  is  the  case, 
I  want  to  alert  the  Senate  that  it  has 
been  breached  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  take  the  responsibility  for  the 
agreement  entered  into,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  it  has  been  done  this  year; 
and  they  say  it  is  the  exception  which 
proves  the  rule.  We  are  now  in  our  eighth 
month. 

I  should  think  that  when  a  meeting  has 
been  set  up  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  with  the  joint 
leadership,  the  rest  of  us,  especially  on 
the  opposition  side,  ought  to  accord  the 
President  and  the  leaders  that  much  in 
the  way  of  courtesy.  It  has  only  hi4)pened 
once;  it  will  happen  very  rarely.  Some- 
times we  might  find  ourselves  in  a  similar 
position  and  might  like  to  be  given  the 
same  consideration.  I  hope  the  Senator 
understands  the  situation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming understands  the  situation  and  re- 
spects the  propriety  of  it,  but  it  is  an 
uneven  application  from  time  to  time.  We 
find  it  can  happen,  and  not  to  the  mi- 
nority, but  to  our  colleagues.  There  were 
those  who  could  get  a  vote  deferred  and 
those  who  could  not.  I  thought  we  were 
operating  under  new  rules  of  the  Senate 
by  which  there  were  no  exceptions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  were.  But,  again, 
it  is  the  exception  which  proves  or  makes 
the  rule.  But  it  has  been  applied  to  peo- 
ple out  of  town,  who  asked  us  to  hold 
up  for  hours  or  a  day  or  so.  No  request 
of  that  nature  has  been  made  this  year, 
and  that  has  been  honored. 

In  view  of  the  unusual  circumstance, 
I  felt  free  to  go  ahead  and,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleagues  on  this  aide,  at  least, 
make  the  commitment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  that  is  an  im- 
portant concession  to  make.  I  am  won- 
dering how  the  majority  leader  would 
rank,  in  the  matter  of  priority,  one's 
commitment  to  his  wife  to  have  an  im- 
portant luncheon.  I  am  going  to  be  in 
the  soup. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  that  our 
prime  consideration  should  be  to  our 
wives,  and  to  them  we  give  the  least  con- 
sideration, unfortunately. 

The     PRESIDINO    OFFICER      Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  .  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  wish? 
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Mr.  AIjLEN.  Two  minutes. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  minutes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  yielding  to  me. 

B4r.  President,  on  the  point  of  <yrdtr 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  a  majority  of  the 
AOembers  of  the  Senate  would  vote  for 
this  amendment  if  that  were  the  ques- 
tioo.  The  question  Is  not  whether  we 
are  for  the  amendment.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Chair  has  ruled  properly. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  he  has,  because 
the  only  reference  that  has  been  made 
to  the  sex  is  in  describing  the  lenders 
who  are  acceptable  for  the  making  of 
these  student  loans.  It  has  to  be  a  lender 
that  has  not  discriminated  on  the  basis 
of  sex  and  other  conditions.  It  has  no 
reference  to  the  college  or  the  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learning. 

Obviously,  the  Chair  has  ruled  cor- 
rectly. If  we  are  going  to  have  a  Parlia- 
mentarian and  a  Chair  to  make  rulings, 
we  will  have  to  decide  the  question  on 
whether  or  not  the  Chair  has  made  a 
proper  ruling,  not  on  the  basis  of 
whether  or  not  we  favor  the  amendment. 
The  Chair  should  be  sustained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senate  would 
allow  me,  because  we  seem  to  be  wait- 
ing for  the  hour  of  12  o'clock,  and  with 
the  permission  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  I  would  like  at  this 
time,  out  of  order,  under  imanlmous  con- 
sent, in  order  to  clear  the  calendar,  to 
call  up  S.  341  and  S.  340,  in  that  order. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 

right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withdraw  the  re- 
quest, because  wc  do  not  have  the  time. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana;  and  at  the  hour 
of  12,  I  will  stop  yielding,  and  we  wiU 
come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is 
unfortunate  that  the  U.S.  Senate  now 
finds  itself  involved  in  an  effort  to  try  to 
block  this  significant  piece  of  legislation 
which  deals  with  the  concept  of  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

I  must  say,  in  response  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  that 
if  he  now  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  but  is  opposed  to  this 
amendment,  and  he  says  he  is  opposed  on 
the  merits,  not  just  because  of  the  ger- 
maneness question,  then  I  believe  that  he 
ought  to  reassess  his  position  on  this 
amendment.  I  certainly  hope  that  he  will. 
The  equal  rights  for  men  and  women 
amendment  is  much  broader  in  scope 
than  the  proposal  that  is  before  us  now. 
And  it  would  indelibly  imprint  the  con- 
cept of  equality  in  our  Constitution.  Thus 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  favorably  consider 
the  narrower  embodiment  of  that  prin- 
ciple which  is  before  us  now. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  BAYH.  When  I  have  concluded  my 
remarks,  I  will  yield. 

I  think  it  is  Important  for  this  body  to 
realize  the  image  it  might  well  project, 
should  the  ruling  of  the  chair  be  sus- 
tained. If  we  hide  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness and  say  that  a  imanlmous  con- 
sent agreement  entered  into  some  time 
ago  is  going  to  prohibit  us  from  open- 
tag  the  doors  of  our  colleges  and  iml- 
versities  to  all  deserving  students,  with- 
out discrimination,  then  we  certainly  do 
not  speak  well  for  the  ability  of  this  body 
to  put  the  emphasis  where  the  emphasis 
needs  to  be  placed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  will  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  May  I  have  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  PELL.  No.  We  are  going  to  vote  at 
12. 1  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  like 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  that  he  is  proud  to  be  a  sponsor 
of  the  equal  rights  for  women  amend- 
ment. He  has  stood  for  this  principle 
many,  many  years  before  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  even  entered  public  life. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  also  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  this  question:  How  many  institu- 
tions in  this  country  would  be  affected  by 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  BAYH.  All  of  them  that  are  violat- 
ing its  provisions. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Again,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  asks  the  Senate 
from  Indiana  how  many  Institutions  in 
this  country  will  be  affected  by  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
does  not  know  exactly  how  many  institu- 
tions are  discriminating.  If  they  are  dis- 
criminating, they  will  be  dealt  with.  If 
they  are  not,  they  will  not  be  penalized. 
However,  my  recollection  is  that  there 
are  less  than  15  single-sex  public  institu- 
tions, out  of  a  total  5,000,  similar  to  those 
the  Senator  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Obviotisly,  the  an- 
swer of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  what 
I  expected.  He  does  not  know.  A  full  study 
made  of  this  matter  has  not  been  made. 
The  implications  of  the  amendment  are 
unknown.  This  Is  a  matter  that  deserves 
a  lot  of  careful  consideration.  There 
should  be  full  hearings  on  this  matter.  If 
we  are  going  to  open  the  national  acad- 
emies— the  Military  Academy,  the  Naval 
Academy,  the  Marine  Academy,  and  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy — to  yoimg  ladies, 
a  study  should  be  made;  we  should  know 
where  we  stand.  If  we  are  going  to  force 
the  Citadel,  in  my  State- 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  not  yield  now.  He  vrtll 
yield  when  he  has  finished. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thought  the  Senator  was 
asking  me  a  question. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  answer  when  I  have  finished. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  thought  the  Senator  was 
asking  me  a  question. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  my  State,  I  say 
again,  we  have  the  Citadel  Military  Col- 


lege. If  it  is  to  be  forced  to  take  girls,  I 
think  they  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
come  before  the  committee  of  the  Senate 
Eind  state  their  views  as  to  how  they 
stami  on  this  question. 

If  the  colleges  in  this  country  which 
now  restrict  their  enrollment  to  women, 
but  do  not  discriminate  as  to  color,  are 
to  be  affected,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  come  here  and  testify  before  the  com- 
mittees. It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
know  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  too  broad  an 
amendment  to  consider  attaching  to  this 
particular  bill.  The  Chair  has  held  that 
the  amendment  is  not  germane  and,  ta 
my  Judgment,  the  Chair  is  eminentiy  cor- 
rect and  the  Chair  should  be  sustained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cannon)  .  The  2  minutes  of  the  Senator 
have  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President— Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  have  an  additional  30  sec- 
onds, please? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  I  have  made  a  commitment 
that  I  would  yield  no  more  time  after 
12  o'clock,  and  I  must  keep  that  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  let  me  just 
say  that  this  is  ex8u:tiy  what  the  equal 
rights  amendment  will  do,  it  would  pro- 
hibit single  sex  public  instituticms  of 
higher  education,  as  a  matter  of  consti- 
tutional law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (B«r. 
Cannon).  The  Chair  would  state  again 
that  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  not  on  the 
merits  of  the  amendment.  A  similar  rul- 
ing was  invoked  last  evening  on  a  worth- 
while amendment,  but  one  that  was  not 
germane  to  the  pending  bill.  The  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  in  this  instance,  is  that  the 
amendment  pending  is  not  germane  to 
the  bill. 

When  the  unanimous-consent  request 
was  requested,  and  it  was  made  and  en- 
tered into,  one  objection  by  one  Senator 
could  have  stopped  the  germaneness  rule 
from  applying  and  therefore  made  the 
amendment  appropriate  on  the  pending 
bill. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  stand  as  ths  judgment  of  the 
Senate? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Cliair  please  state  the  question  so  that 
Senators  may  know  how  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate, 
when  the  Chair  ruled  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  to  the  bUl? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  vote  of  "yea"  will  be  to 
sustain  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct.  A  vote  of  "nay"  will  be  to  over- 
rule the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Akdxison),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Ckanston)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNOxm) ,  and  the 


Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Harxkk),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TYRR),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stkvknson)  ,  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
STBvpraoN) ,  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxr), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bcnnett). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATKR),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
PxARsoN),  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  PxouTT) ,  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Ilie  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hrdbka),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pxrcy),  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT),  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Casi),  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  niinc^  (Mr.  Pxrct),  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  50, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

AUen 

AUon 

BeaU 

B«Uinon 

Bentaen 

BiUe 

Boggs 

Brock 

Buckley 

B7Rl,Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Vfc. 

Cannon 

ChUee 

Cooper 

Cxutla 

Dole 
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TEAS— 60 
Domlnlck 

EUender 

Brrln 

Fannin 

Fong 

iPulbrlght 

OambreU 

Orlffln 

Oumey 

TTiimiii 

Hughes 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ijong 

McClellan 

MetcaU 


UUlo- 

Uontoya 

Randolph 

Saxbe 

Soott 

Smith 

^paiianan 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Toung 


Bayh 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Church 

Cook 

Eagleton 

Oraval 

Hart 

Hatfield 

HoUlngs 

Humphrey 


Andenon 

Baker 

Bennett 

Case 

Cotton 

Cranston 


NATS— 32 

Jackson  Packwood 

Javlta  Pastore 

Kennedy  p^ 

Magnuaon  Proxmlre 

Mansfleld  Rlblooff 

Mathlaw  Both 

McOee  Schwelker 

McOoTem  Stevens 

Mondale  Tunney 

Muskle  Williams 
Nelson 

NOT  VOnNO— 18 

Ooldwater  Moss 

HarrU  Mimdt 

Hartke  Pearson 

Hruaka  Percy 

laouye  Prouty 

Mclntyre  Stevenson 

So  the  decision  of  the  Chair  was  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
decision  of  the  diair  was  susttuned. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Education  Subcommittee  and 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  659,  the  education 
amendments  of  1971,  I  strongly  support 
this  measure  and  inge  Its  passage  by  the 
Senate. 
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This  measure  is  both  massiye  and  mon- 
umental. It  is  not  only  for  the  moment 
but  for  the  future.  In  his  higher  educa- 
tion message.  President  Nixon  declared: 

No  qualified  student  wbo  wants  to  go  to 
college  should  be  bared  for  lack  of  money. 
That  has  long  been  a  great  American  goal :  I 
propose  that  we  achieve  It  now. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  help 
carry  out  the  President's  historic  pledge 
and  to  help  the  Nation  realize  Its  great 
goaL  I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  country  in  expanding  educational 
opportunities  for  our  citizens  and  during 
this  period  of  self-examination,  we  need 
to  keep  this,  as  well  as  unresolved  prob- 
lems, In  sight.  For  example,  the  United 
States  has  an  enviable  record  in  provid- 
ing higher  education  opportunities  to 
those  individuals  described  by  Mr. 
Servan-Schrelber,  the  French  author  of 
the  best  seller,  The  American  Challenge, 
as  "children  of  manual  laborers  and  less 
fortunate  elements  of  the  population." 
Comparing  the  record  of  the  United 
States  with  other  countries  of  the  world, 
Mr.  Servan-Schreiber  comments: 

In  Prance  worlcerB  form  66%  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  their  children  represent  only 
12.6%  of  the  students.  The  same  Is  true  In 
other  Common  Market  cotmtrlee:  11.6%  In 
Belgium,  10%  In  Holland,  and  7.6%  In  Ger- 
many. In  the  United  States  on  the  other 
band  from  three  to  five  times  as  many  chil- 
dren of  workers  or  farmers  have  access  to 
higher  education  as  In  the  Common  Market 
countries. 

Today  in  this  country,  among  all  fam- 
ily members  enrolled  in  college,  61  per- 
cent are  from  families  in  which  the  head 
had  not  completed  even  1  year  of  college. 

To  achieve  this  goal  of  making  post- 
secondary  education  available  to  all  with 
the  ability  and  desire,  the  bill  authorizes 
new  student  assistance  programs,  as 
well  as  continuation  of  present  student 
assistance  programs  such  as  woiiE-study, 
education  opportunities  grants,  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loans,  and  the 
guarantee  loan  program.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  authorizes  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral matching  grants  for  State  scholar- 
ship programs.  The  new  student  assist- 
ance program,  basic  educational  oppor- 
timities  grants,  authorizes  grants  of 
$1,400  less  the  amount  which  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  be  contributed  by  the 
student  and  his  or  her  family  for  poet- 
secondary  education.  The  grant  may 
be  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  attend- 
ing the  institution  of  the  student's 
choice.  Under  this  program,  each  year 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  will 
determine  and  issue  regulations  on  the 
amounts  families  can  be  expected  to 
contribute  reasonably  to  the  postsec- 
ondary  education  of  their  children.  Fam- 
ilies' contributions  will  include  such  cri- 
teria as  family  Income,  number  of  de- 
pendents, number  of  dependents  tn  jxMt- 
secondary  education,  assets  of  students 
and  the  families  and  any  unusual  ex- 
I}enses  such  as  medical  expenses.  In  gen- 
eral, no  basic  grant  would  be  less  than 
$200.  I  am  pleased  that  the  c<xnmittee 
accepted  an  amendment  (rffered  by  me 
which  would  allow  the  Commissioner  of 
EdiKation  to  waive  this  $200  limitation 


in  unusiial  circumstances.  Also,  Institu- 
tions at  wlilch  a  basic  grant  recipient  is 
enrolled  will  receive  a  cost  of  institution 
allowance  based  on  the  nimiber  of  stu- 
dents receiving  basic  grants.  Tlie  amount 
of  the  payments  to  the  institution  would 
vary  from  $100  for  each  student  receiv- 
ing a  basic  grant  at  an  institution  having 
10,000  or  more  students  to  a  $500  pay- 
ment for  each  eligible  student  at  an  in- 
stitution having  1,000  or  less  students. 

We  know  that  additional  resources  are 
needed  in  higher  education,  and  this  bill 
will  provide  substantially  more  funds. 
Yet,  we  also  know  that  money  alone  will 
not  solve  higher  education  problems.  "The 
administration  recognizes  this  fact  also 
and  the  committee  has  included  two  ad- 
ministration proposals  which  have  the 
potoitial  of  having  a  profound  effect  on 
the  American  educational  system.  I  am 
referring  to  the  pr<w>sals  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation and  a  National  Foundation  on 
Postsecondary  Education. 

The  Foundation's  focus  would  be  on 
postsecondary  education.  Its  purpose  will 
be  to  foster  exceUence,  innovation  and 
reform.  As  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  noted  in  its  report: 

The  need  Is  clear  and  the  time  is  right 
for  reform  and  Innovation  In  postsecondary 
education. 

The  Carnegie  Commission,  the  New- 
man report,  and  others  have  identified 
many  of  the  problems  facing  higher  edu- 
cation and  has  suggested  a  possible  re- 
form. In  my  discussion  with  many  edu- 
cators, I  sense  a  willingness  and  deter- 
mination to  bring  about  the  necessary 
changes.  The  Foundation,  hopefully,  will 
provide  the  leadership  and  Impetus  for 
some  long  overdue  action  and  r^orm  in 
postsecondary  education. 

The  National  Institute  of  EducaUoQ  is 
designed  to  redress  the  sorry  state  of 
educational  research.  A  researcher  from 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  universities, 
who  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  such  work  in- 
cluding a  survey  on  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  regarding  the  reading  and 
learning  processes,  ccmcluded  that  we 
know  very  little  about  the  learning  proc- 
ess and  how  students  reaUy  learn  or  learn 
to  read.  The  President,  in  a  similar  vein, 
stated: 

We  must  stop  pretending  we  understand 
the  mystery  of  the  process. 

Our  social  problems  and  rising  expec- 
tations underscore  the  need  for  a  quan- 
timi  leap  in  education  research,  develop- 
ment, and,  equally  important,  dissemina- 
tion of  such  results  to  Uie  classroom. 

The  need  for  expanded  research  pro- 
grams in  education  is  evidenced  by  com- 
paring additional  research  expenditures 
with  Industry  and  other  fields. 

Industry,  for  example,  spends  about  4 
percent,  or  $8  billion  of  net  sales  on  basic 
and  applied  research. 

In  the  health  area,  we  as  a  nation 
spend  approximatdy  S  percent  or  $2.5 
billion  of  the  total  national  expenditures 
for  health  on  research. 

In  agriculture,  we  spend  an  amotmt 
equivalent  of  about  6  percent,  or  $900 
million  annually,  of  the  total  net  income 
from  farming  on  research  development 


and  application  by  government  agencies, 
colleges,  and  industry. 

In  the  defense  area,  we  spend  approxi- 
mately 3.87  percent  or  $7.8  billion  a  year 
for  research  and  development. 

Yet  in  education  research  expenditiires 
only  a  few  years  ago  were  ocJy  about 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  edu- 
cational budget.  Today  research  expendi- 
tures amoimt  to  about  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  or  about  $125  million  a  year. 

Thus,  there  is  little  question  that  ed- 
ucati(Hial  expenditures  for  research  and 
development  must  be  greatly  expanded, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  these  two  pow- 
erful vehicles  for  education  change  and 
reform,  the  Institute  and  the  Founda- 
tion, are  included  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  public,  students,  and 
parents  are  demanding  greater  account- 
ability in  our  schools.  My  State  of  Mary- 
land is  demonstrating  a  greater  interest 
in  the  accountabUity  concept.  Certainly 
this  is  one  area  where  the  Institute  will 
want  to  exercise  leadership  in  helping  to 
usher  in  the  concept  of  accountability 
into  the  educational  system. 

Many  other  provisions  of  this  measure 
are  important,  but  they  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
Pkll)  and  others.  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent,  however,  that  the  summary  of 
the  bill's  provisions  be  included  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  do  want  to  discuss  some  of  the  amend- 
ments that  I  offered  that  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  legislation.  They  included, 
first,  a  program  to  provide  emergency  in- 
terim assistance  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  serious  financial  distress.  On 
Jime  24  I  Introduced  the  Emergency 
Higher  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1971 
in  response  to  the  financial  emergency 
facing  institutions  of  higher  learning.  In 
my  own  State,  St.  Joseph  College,  a 
small,  private  institution  with  tm  excel- 
lent reputation,  has  announced  its  inten- 
tions to  close.  Since  that  announcement, 
a  committee  to  save  St.  Joseph  has 
been  formed.  I  have  met  with  representa- 
tives of  this  committee  and  they  indi- 
cated to  me  they  needed  approximately 
$200,000  to  stay  in  operation.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  provision  would  certainly 
assist  St.  Joseph  and  ottier  institutions 
in  similar  difficulties.  One  of  the  Nation's 
more  prestigious  Institutions,  Johns 
Hopkins,  is  also  in  severe  financial  diffi- 
culties. 

The  second  program  authored  by  me 
authorizes  grants  to  improve  the  plan- 
ning and  managing  capabilities  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  Institutions 
qualifying  under  the  interim  emergency 
assistance  just  described  will  automat- 
ically be  eligible  for  these  grants. 

In  addition,  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities may  receive  demonstration  grants 
for  pnvMsals  having  a  national  signifi- 
cance for  improving  the  planning  and 
management  capabilities  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

The  third  proposal  offered  by  me  au- 
thorizes a  gtiidy  by  the  Commissioner  of 
higher  education  financing.  As  the  emer- 
gency program  looks  at  the  immediate 
and  emergency  problems  of  some  col- 
leges and  universities,  the  study  seeks  to 
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determine  what  the  long-range  response 
of  all  levels  of  government  as  well  as 
private  donors  ^ould  be  in  financing 
higher  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  my  mnarlcs  the 
committee  report  language  describing 
these    pn^xisals    be    included    In    the 

RXCOKO. 

Finally,  I  offered  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  make  certain  that  elementary 
and  secondary  education  funds  could 
continue  to  be  used  for  delinquents  in 
adult  correctional  institutions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
explanation  of  this  section  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcoko,  together  with 
an  article  from  the  July  30,  1971,  Balti- 
more Sun  by  Roger  Twig  describing  what 
the  loss  of  these  funds  would  have  meant 
to  1,000  young  inmates  of  the  Hagers- 
town  Correctional  Training  Center  and 
the  State  of  Maryland.  Natmtdly,  I  am 
pleased  that  these  education  fimds, 
under  the  adopted  amendment,  will  be 
able  to  be  used  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
in  its  adult  correctional  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  introductory  fioor  re- 
maiics  when  I  introduced  S.  2154  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
actual  language  from  S.  659  of  the  emer- 
gency assistance  for  institutions  of 
higher  education  as  Included  In  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BsiXP  Sttmuabt  or  S.  659 
TITLE  I — ^HIQHER  EDUCATION 
This  title  amends,  revises,  and  extends  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966.  Portions  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968. 
the  Higher  Education  FsclUtles  Act  of  1963. 
and  the  International  Education  Act  of  1966 
are  Incorporated  Into  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966  with  the  result  that.  If  the  Com- 
mittee amendment  Is  enacted,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  would  constitute  a 
single  Federal  law  which  Includes  all  con- 
tinuing higher  education  financial  assistance 
programs.  In  general,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, title  I  extends  the  authorizations  for 
higher  education  programs  for  four  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1976,  at  the  same  level  as 
those  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Part  A — CoKicuinTT  Skbvick  and  Ooittimxiimo 
Education  Psoorams 

This  part  amends  title  I  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966.  Such  title  I  authorizes 
grants  to  States  for  assistance  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  enable  them  to  help 
solve  community  problems  through  commu- 
nity service  programs  and  oontlnulns  educa- 
tion programs.  It  Is  proposed  that — 

(1)  title  I  be  amended  to  authorize  a  res- 
ervation of  appropriations  for  special  proj- 
ects designed  to  meet  national  and  regional 
problems; 

(3)  title  I  be  amended  to  authorize  a  spe- 
cial appropriation  for  projects  designed  to 
meet  urban  problems  in  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan SUtlstical  Areas; 

(3)  the  Commissioner  be  required  to  con- 
duct a  special  evaluation  of  title  I  and  sub- 
mit reports  to  the  Congress  on  such  evalu- 
ations. 

Pakt  B — OOLLxam  Libbaxt  PiooaAMs 
This  pcurt  amends  title  n  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966.  Such  title  n  author- 
izes— 

(1)  graniU  to  InstltutloDs  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  acquisition  of  ooUege  library 
resources; 
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(2)  grants  and  contracts  for  research  and 
training  in  llbrarlanshlp;  and 

(8)  funds  for  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
cataloguing  of  Ubrary  materials  and  distribu- 
tion of  cataloguing  information. 

The  amendments  made  by  part  B — 

(1)  reorganize  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations by  providing  for  a  single  authoriza- 
tion for  parts  A  and  B  of  title  n  and  a  per- 
centage division  of  the  appropriation  for 
specific  purposes; 

(2)  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  waive 
maintenance  of  effort  requirements  for  grants 
for  the  acquisition  of  library  resources; 

(8)  increase  the  mazimimi  amounts  for 
supplemental  grants;  and 

(4)  require  an  annual  evaluation  of  the 
program  operation  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

PABT  C — ^DXVKLOPINC  ImBTXTUTIOWS;  ElCnGKN- 
CT  ABSISTANCZ  to  IN8TITOTION8  OF  HiGHKR 

Edtjcatton 

This  part  (1)  amends  title  HI  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1966,  and  (2)  contains 
a  special  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
emergency  Interim  assistance  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  which  are  in  serious  fi- 
nancial distress,  and  (3)  requires  a  study  of 
financing  higher  education,  Including  uni- 
form cost  accounting  standards. 

Such  title  ni  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  authorizes  grants  to  developing  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  enable  them 
to  strengthen  their  academic  and  administra- 
tive capacities.  Part  C  revises  such  title  m 
to  Improve  the  program  of  strengthening  de- 
veloping Institutions  and  Increase  emphasis 
on  institutions  which  serve  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  students  who  come  from  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds. 

Past  D — Student  Assistancb 
This  part  amends  present  law  as  It  relates 
to  financial  assistance  to  students  in  insti- 
tutions  of   higher   education.   The   amend- 
ments made  by  this  part — 

(X)  revise  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  authorize — 

(A)  a  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
of  $1,400  for  any  student  minus  the  amount 
his  or  her  family  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  contribute  for  his  or  her  postsecondary 
education; 

(B)  a  Supplemental  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity grant  (a  contlnTiatlon  of  the  present 
educatlona'  opportunity  grant  program)  for 
students  who  are  in  exceptional  financial 
need  and  who  would  be  unable  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  a  postsecondary  education  with- 
out such  a  grant,  which  grants  are  (1)  to  sup- 
plement the  basic  grants,  and  (U)  to  aid 
students  who  are  not  eligible  for  basic  grants 
but  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance: 

(C)  matching  grants  to  States  to  encour- 
age the  development  and  expansion  of  State 
scholarship  programs; 

(D)  special  services  to  encourage  disadvan- 
taged students  to  complete  secondary  school 
and  to  enter  and  continue  programs  of  poet- 
secondary  education; 

(E)  cost-of -instruction  allowance  pay- 
ments to  institutions  of  higher  education 
at  which  basic  grant  recipients  are  in  at- 
tendance; 

(2)  modify  the  Insured  student  loan 
program — 

1.  by  permitting  an  increase  in  the 
maxlmuin  amount  of  student  loans  In  ex- 
ertional cases,  and 

2.  by  authorizing  the  Commissioner  to 
audit  eligible  institutions,  to  set  resaonable 
standards  of  financial  responsibility  for  such 
Institutions,  and  suspend  or  terminate  thslr 
ellglblUty: 

(8)  create  a  Student  Loan  Marketing  As- 
sociation for  warehousing  student  loans  and 
In  order  to  create  a  secondary  market  lor 
such  loans; 

(4)  modify  the  determination  of  need  un- 
der the  College  Work-Study  Program  by  re- 
quiring that  the  aotual  cost  of  attendanos 


at  the  Institution  bs  taksn  into  ooxMldera- 
tion; 

(5)  transfer  the  provisions  for  direct  stu- 
dent loans  under  title  n  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1968  to  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  with  minor 
modifications;  and 

(6)  require  an  affidavit  by  students  stating 
student  assistance  funds  received  by  the 
student  wUl  be  used  for  education  related 
purposes. 

Part  D  also  requires  the  Secretary  ot 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  conduct  a 
study  of  financing  postsecondary  education 

Past  E — ^Education  PaorassxoNB 
Dkvzlopmknt  Act 
Tbls  part  amends  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1968,  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act.  The  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  authorises  the 
Teacher  Corps  and  a  variety  of  programs  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  quality  of  teaching  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  vocational 
education  programs,  and  in  institutions  of 
higher  education.  The  amendments  made  by 
part  E — 

(1)  combine  the  seven  authorizations  un- 
der the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  Into  a  single  authorization  with  a  per- 
centage division  of  the  appropriations  among 
the  programs  authorized  by  the  Act. 

(2)  clarUy  the  status  of  the  Teacher  Corps; 
and 

(3)  together  with  minor  and  technical 
amendments,  expand  the  scope  of  the  train- 
ing programs  authorized  by  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act. 

Past  F — ^Instbuctionai,  Equipmxnt 
This  part  extends  title  VI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966.  Such  title  VI  author- 
izes financial  assistance  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  Improvement  of 
under  graduate  instruction.  Funds  may  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  of  instructional 
equipment  and  dosed  circuit  television 
equipment. 

Past  Q — AcAonnc  FAdurxca 

This  part  transfers  the  provlslODS  of  the 
Higher  Education  Faculties  Act  of  1968  to 
title  vn  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of 
1965,  with  modifications  and  a  new  author- 
ization for  mortgage  insurance  on  facilities. 

PabT   H ^NXTWOBKS   FOB  KNOWLXDCB 

This  part  extends  title  vm  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966.  with  technical  and 
cdarifylng  amendmenU.  Such  title  Vm  en- 
oourages  cooperative  arrangements  a-mong 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  Joint 
use  of  facilities  and  resources  to  form  net- 
works for  knowledge.  The  amendments  make 
clesr  that  law  schools  are  to  be  included. 

Part  I — Graduate  Pbooramb  and  Com- 
MUNrrr  Collbgk  Programs 

This  part  creates  two  new  titles  rx  and  X, 
In  lieu  of  the  present  titles  IX  and  X  of  the 
Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1966.  The  new  title 
IX— 

( 1 )  In  part  A,  combines  a  number  of  pres- 
ent graduate  programs  Into  a  single  program 
of  assistance  to  strengthen  graduate  schools; 

(2)  in  part  B,  combines  various  fellow- 
ship programs  Into  a  broad  program  of  Fed- 
eral fellowahlpe. 

The  new  title  X  provides  for  State  wide 
plans  for  postsecondary  educational  oppor- 
tunities through  community  colleges  ^"^ 
authorizes  grants  for — 

(1)  the  establishment  of  New  Oommtmlty 
Colleges; 

(2)  the  ttzpanslon  of  present  oommuatty 
colleges; 

(8)  the  lease  of  faculties. 

Part  J — ^Law  School  Cunical  Bxpsrikncx 

Programs 

This    part    extends    and    makes    minor 

changes  in  the  program  to  encourage  law 

schools  to  provide  clinical  experience  in  the 

law. 
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TTIUe  XV — XMDXAIT  BX70ATION 
TliU  tlUe  amenda  Public  I*w  874,  Bghty- 
flnt  Oongnw  and  tba  Bamaotary  and  8eo- 
ondary  Sduoatlon  Aet  o(.1965  with  ^aapaot  to 
mdlaa  ohlldien.  nie  tlUa  alao  anwnda  Vb» 
Adult  Bdueatlon  Act  to  autborlza  ^MOlal 
projecta  for  Indiana  and  makaa  mlaoaUana- 
oua  amendmanta.  Part  D  of  tltla  IV  eatab- 
Uahaa,  within  the  Office  c€  Bducatlon,  a 
Bureau  of  Indian  Kducatloo  to  administer 
tbe  newly  eetablUhed  programa. 

TITLK  V— IdSOELLAlOCOUS 
Tbla  title,  other  than  minor  and  technical 

Mn^TnlnMiTitn 
(1)   provldaa  for  uniform  appUcation  re- 

quizementa; 

(3)  wrtenda  title  in  of  the  Natlcnal  De- 
fenae  Kducatlon  Act  of  1858  for  four  j9»n; 

(8)  requirea  a  study  of  and  report  on 
regulatlona  and  guidelines  issued  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Bducatlon; 

(4)  amende  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Bducatlon  Aet  of  1966,  authorizing  an 
Bthnlo  Studlea  Centera  Program; 

(5)  aetabUabfa  a  Oooeumen'  Bducatlon 
Program: 

(6)  makes  tbe  Unlvenlty  of  Guam  and  the 
College  of  the  Virgin  Talanda  Und-grant  col- 
leges; 

(7)  amends  title  I  at  the  BiMnentary  and 
Seoondary  Education  Act  of  1SM5  with  re- 
spect to  migrant  children. 

RUNirrHZNiifa  Dwvxuoraia  XNarmrnoNa 
Title  in  of  the  Higher  Bducatlon  Act  of 
1086  authorlaea  aletance  for  atrangthanlng 
developing  Inatitutiooa  to  enable  them  to 
increaae  their  academic  and  adminlatratlTe 
oapabllltiea  and  the  qualify  of  their  student 
serrlcea.  Such  Institutions  have  the  deaire 
and  potential  to  make  a  subatantial  contri- 
bution to  the  higher  education  reaouroea  of 
the  Nation,  but,  for  flnancial  and  other  rea- 
sons, are  struggling  for  survival  and  are 
isolated  from  the  main  currents  of  academic 
life.  Three  typea  of  aaalstance  are  available 
under  the  program:  grants  to  encourage  co- 
operative arrangementa  among  institutiona; 
Nattanal  Teaching  PWlowihlpa;  and  Pratm 
mm  Bmeritua  Grants.  Ooopwative  arrange- 
menta may  be  among  developing  inatltutiona, 
or  between  devel(H>lng  InatltutlonB  and 
stronger  collegea  and  universities  and  busl- 
neaa  entities  and  industry.  Such  arrange- 
ments may  include  such  projects  as  exchange 
of  facility  or  students,  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration Improvement  programs,  joint  use  of 
factutlea.  and  the  like.  NaUonal  Teaching 
PeUowshlps  are  awarded  to  outstanding  grad- 
uate students  and  Junior  faculty  members 
of  coUegea  and  unlvenitiea  to  teach  at  devel- 
oping institutions.  Professors  Bneritus 
Grants  ars  awarded  to  professors  retired  from 
active  service  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  encourage  them  to  teach  and  con- 
duct research  at  developing  institutions. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  198  developing  insti- 
tutions received  grants  totaling  $38350,000. 
An  additional  307  developing  institutions 
were  participating  in  consortia  coordinated 
by  the  grantee  institutions.  Included  in  the 
grants  were  awards  for  641  Nati<mal  Teach- 
ing PBllowablps  and  84  Professors  Bmerlttis. 

BevlsUm  of  title  /// 

Programs  tmder  this  title  have  been  of 
significant  benefit  to  traditionally  black  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  In  fiscal  year 
1971,  neariy  half  of  the  grants  made  under 
title  in  were  awarded  to  these  institutions. 
Thess  awards  totaled  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
funds  available— more  than  $19.8  miiiinn 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  WIJSO  mllUon  was 
appropriated  for  the  pxu-pose  of  strengthen- 
ing developing  institutions,  an  increaae  of 
$18  mllUon  over  the  prior  year's  appropria- 
tion. It  is  e]q>eoted  that  most  of  the  increase 
will  be  awarded  to  Uaok  institntlons. 

Hm  Oonmtttoe  amandmsnt  rrmtalna  a  ra- 
vlsloo  ot  tttto  nx  cC  th*  Higher  Bduoattan 
Aet  at  1988.  Title  nz  has  bean  and  caa  be  a 


aaUA  sooros  for  strengthening  Institutions 
which  hav*  a  great  deal  at  poiantlal  for  sarv- 
Ing  stodants.  aspeoiaUy  students  from  dis- 
advaotaged  backgrounds  and  studanta  from 
mlaorlty  groups.  The  Oommittsa  was  Im- 
pTssaed  wtth  tsstlmony  In  1070  (ram  npre- 
sentatlvas  firam  pfedomlnately  black  Instltu- 
tloiis.  which  todtoaied  that  tboae  instltattons 
ar*  taking  up  a  apeolal  rwyonslblllty  for  pro- 
viding minority  groiq>  students  wtth  an  op- 
IKxtuntty  for  postaecondary  eduoatton  which 
would  not  bo  avallaUe  under  other  droum- 
stances.  Ths  flnanotal  crisis  which  has  hit  so 
many  ct  the  Nation's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties has  bsea  partleularly  dUBcult  for  de- 
veloping Institutions,  especially  those  Insti- 
tutloos  which  are  serving  substantial  num- 
bers of  studttits  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. The  Committee  recommends  that 
tttte  m  of  the  Highv  Bducatlon  Act  of  1986 
be  revised  in  order  to  make  the  asslstanoe 
available  under  th&t  title  and  other  Federal 
programa  more  nearly  conform  to  sjMClfio 
needs  of  developing  institutions. 

xmsositcT  AsssnAiccB  TO  uunu'unoifs  ov 
HIOKXB  BnrcATioir 

In  section  133  of  tbe  bill,  the  Committee 
recommends  an  authorization  of  <4>propria- 
tlons  of  $160  million  for  emergency  interim 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
which  are  in  such  serious  flnancial  distress 
that  without  a  grant  they  will  either  eeaee 
to  opttuba  or  be  found  to  curtail  their  aca- 
demic programs  to  tbe  detriment  of  tbe 
quaUty  of  adtioaitton  available  to  their  stu- 
dents. 

The  Committee  received  evidence  from 
many  witneaaes  which  indicated  that  literally 
hundreds  ot  institutions  of  hi^ier  education 
are  facing  financial  disaster,  and  that  unlcas 
some  type  of  emergency  assistance  is  made 
available  to  preeerve  iDstltutiona  ct  higher 
education  which  are  now  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  eome  of  tbe  options  now  avail- 
able for  the  estsUishment  of  a  national 
poUcy  on  the  financing  of  higher  education 
wlU  be  dosed. 

ICany  proposals  for  solving  the  flnancial 
crisis  now  facing  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation were  advanced  before  the  Committee; 
however,  fdlowing  the  advice  of  some  wit- 
nesses and  of  Administration  representatives, 
the  Committee  rec(»nmend8  that  s  I<mg- 
range  policy  on  this  matter  be  developed  on 
tbe  basis  ot  more  evidence  and  data  than  is 
now  available.  The  Committee  Is  confident 
that,  within  the  next  three  years,  such  evi- 
dence and  data  will  become  available, 
tiirough  studies  now  being  conducted  and 
which  will  be  conducted,  as  will  enable  the 
Congress  to  develop  a  sound  long-range 
policy,  reinforced  with  the  funds  necessary 
to  carry  out  ttiat  policy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Committee  U  con- 
vinced that  an  emergency  measure  Is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  options  until  that  long- 
range  policy  can  be  Implemented. 

In  Its  December,  1970  report,  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  warned 
that- 
American  colleges  and  unlvenitlee  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  financial  crisis,  unmatched  In 
its  impact  in  any  previous  period  of  lilstory. 
The  Association  of  American  Colleges,  in  a 
survey  reported  early  this  year,  Indicated 
that  the  average  private  college  and  univer- 
sity in  every  region  of  the  country  was 
"firmly  in  the  red",  and  that,  taken  oollec- 
tively,  the  private  institutions  are  in  debt 
for  over  a  quarter  of  the  book  value  of  their 
physical  plants.  The  Committee  learned  tliat 
a  growing  number  of  institutions  find  it 
necessary  to  dip  into  their  endowments  in 
order  merely  to  survive  and  avoid  impend- 
ing bankruptcy. 

Endowments  are  limited — and  for  most 
schools  are  meagw — and,  while  private  con- 
tributions have  increaasd,  they  still  fail 
short  of  the  need.  Tuition  fees,  which  are 


steadily  rising,  provide  only  a  traction  of  the 
institution's  costs  of  education:  approxi- 
mately 20%  for  public  institutions  and  about 
62%  for  nonpublic  colleges  and  universities. 
In  addition,  at  many  schools  student  fees 
have  reached  a  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns— to  further  Increase  them  is  to  price 
out  of  the  market  middle-Income  students 
and  create  a  situation  where  only  the  very 
rich  or  the  very  poor  (who  are  subsidiaed)  can 
attend,  "nils  situation  Is  fxirther  exaoettMtted 
by  the  preesure  of  inflationary  increases  in 
school  costs. 

To  meet  the  dire  flnancial  crisis  faced  by 
collegea  and  universities,  the  Committaa  has 
included  a  i»x>vl8lon  for  emergency  »*«i«t^tm* 
for  institutions  ot  higher  education.  Section 
123(b)  authorizes  for  the  period  of  flaoal 
years  1972  and  1973  appropriations  of  $160 
million  for  Interim  emergency  assistance  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  serious 
financial  distress  and  in  need  of  additional 
assistance  either  (1)  to  continue  operation 
of  the  Institution  cr  (2)  to  prevent  sub- 
atantial curtailment  of  academic  programa 
to  the  detriment  of  the  quality  of  education 
available  to  students. 

In  order  to  obtain  asslstanoe  under  secUon 
123(b),  an  Institution  must  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Ccnmilssloner.  In  the  oaaa 
of  any  public  Institution,  the  ai^lioatlon 
must  be  submitted  tiirough  an  appropriate 
State  agency  if  such  a  State  agency  exists  In 
the  State  in  wliioh  the  institution  Is  locatsd. 
The  Commissioner  will  promulgate  regula- 
tions for  the  determination  of  which  State 
agencies  are  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of 
section  123(b).  If  SUte  law  provides  for  a 
State  agency  qualified  for  the  purpoees  of 
section  123(b),  then  thoee  regulations  must 
define  that  agency  as  the  appropriate  agency. 
If  no  approi»:late  State  agency  exists,  appli- 
cations may  be  submitted  directly  to  the 
Commissioner.  It  is  expected  that  State  Com- 
missions created  under  secticm  1202  of  tbe 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  may  often  be 
found  to  be  the  most  i^iproprisite  State 
agency. 

In  the  case  of  nonpublic  institutions  the 
appUcation  procedure  Is  the  same  as  that 
for  public  institutions  except  that,  if  State 
law  does  not  permit  a  State  agency  to  deal 
with  a  nonpublic  institution,  such  an  insti- 
tution may  submit  Its  application  directly 
to  the  Commissioner. 

In  the  case  of  applications  submitted 
through  State  agencies,  the  State  agency 
must  determine — 

(1)  Whether  the  applicant  U  in  serious 
financial  distress,  as  such  term  Is  defined  in 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner;  and 

(2)  Whether,  as  a  resiUt  of  such  distress, 
the  applicant  is  In  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  section  123(b)  in  order  to  con- 
tinue its  ot>eration  or  will  have  to  discon- 
tinue or  substantleJly  curtail  its  academic 
programs  with  the  result  that  the  quality  of 
education  offered  to  its  students  will  suffer. 

All  applications  must  be  carefully  re- 
viewed by  the  Commissioner.  Prior  to  his 
approval  of  an  application  the  Commissioner 
miist  verify  the  correctness  of  the  determina- 
tions of  State  agencies  and  he  must  deter- 
mine— 

(1)  tliat  the  applicant  has  developed  and 
adopted  a  plan  which  provides  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  institution,  with  section 
123(b)  asslstanoe,  wiU  be  able,  both  dur- 
ing and  after  the  period  covered  by  the 
grant,  to  continue  to  operate; 

(2)  that  the  applicant  Is  making  a  major 
contribution  to  the  overall  higher  education 
system  of  the  area  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 
located,  or  of  the  Nation;  and 

(3)  that  the  application  contains  a  state- 
ment of  such  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  use  of  section  123  funds  as  will  Insure 
that  such  f tmds  will  not  be  used  for  a  school 
or  department  of  divinity  or  for  any  religious 
worship  or  sectarian  activity. 
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An  institution  receiving  emergency  as- 
sistance must  agree  to  disclose  such  flnancial 
information  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines neceesary  to  determine  the  sources 
or  causes  of  the  institution's  flnancial  dis- 
tress. In  addition,  tbe  tostltutlon  must  agree 
to  conduct  a  coet  analysis  study  of  Its  opera- 
tion, including  income-cost  comparisons  and 
coet  per  credit  ttour  of  Instruction  for  each 
department,  and  to  implement  any  financial 
or  operational  reform  recommended  by  the 
Cx>mmi8sloner,  unless  adequate  reasons  in 
writing  are  given  for  not  doing  so. 

In  making  a  determination  as  to  the  re- 
cipient of  grants  and  as  to  the  size  of  such 
grants,  the  Com  ml  sal  oner  must  consult  with 
tbe  appropriate  State  agency  and  must  also 
obtain  the  advice  and  recommendations  of 
a  panel  specialists  who  are  competent  to 
evaluate  the  applications  as  to  the  relative 
degree  of  financial  distress  among  the  ap- 
plying institutions. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  stress  the  spe- 
cial character  of  this  program  of  institu- 
tional aid  which,  on  an  interim  emergency 
basis,  applies  only  to  institutions  experienc- 
ing dire  financial  stress.  The  Committee 
wishes  to  note  that  section  123  is  not  made 
a  part  of  tbe  Higher  Education  Act  of  1961 
because  the  emergency  program  Is  considered 
to  be  a  temporary  measure. 

The  Committee  believes  there  is  a  great 
need  to  improve  the  planning  and  manage- 
ment capabilities  of  institutions  of  higher 
education.  The  Committee  therefore  rec- 
ommends the  enactment  of  section  123(d) 
which  authorizes  grants  for  planning  and 
management  capability  improvement  to  In- 
stitutions receiving  emergency  assistance 
and  to  other  institutions  for  demonstration 
grants  liaving  national  significance  for  im- 
proving the  planning  and  management  capa- 
bUitles  of  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Grants  for  this  purpose  could  not  exceed  the 
full-time  equivalent  enrollment  multiplied 
by  five  dollars,  or  $15,000,  whlcliever  is 
greater. 

Finally,  of  major  importance,  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  section  123(c)  which  re- 
quires a  study  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  further  examine  tbe  flnancial  crisis 
facing  the  Nation's  institutions  of  higher 
education  with  a  view  toward  determining 
what  additional  governmental  and  private 
assistance  might  be  necessary  and  desirable 
and,  if  needed,  wtiat  form  it  should  take. 

In  Including  section  123  in  the  bill,  the 
Committee  is  not  unaware  of  recent  deci- 
sions by  the  Supreme  Court  relative  to  the 
constitutionality    of    Federal    programs    of 
assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Since  the  emergency  program  envisioned 
by  section  123  will  be  administered  by  tbe 
Commissioner,    whose    flnal    decision    will 
govern  which  institutions  receive  aid,  the 
Committee   wishes   to   emphasize    that   no 
grants  shall  be  given  which  are,  in  any  way, 
violative  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution    or    any    other    constitutional 
provision,  and  that,  in  preparing  guidelines 
for  such  section,  the  Commissioner  will  liave 
before  liim  pertinent  court  Interpretations. 
Pakt  D — Student  Assist&ncx 
Title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  authorizes  appropriations  to  (1)  eetab- 
llsh  and  develop  capital  funds  at  InsUtutlons 
of  higher  education  to  provide  low  interest, 
long-term  loans  to  regularly  enrolled  flnan- 
claliy  needy  students,  (2)   provide  loans  to 
Institutions  to  help  flnanoe  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  loan  fund,  and  (8)  make  pay- 
ments to  the  institutions  to  cover  their  share 
of  the  reduction  in  the  student  loan  funds 
w«ultlng  from  teacher  cancellations. 

The  student  bcHTOwer  must  be  enrolled  or 
accepted  for  enrollment  on  at  least  a  half- 
time  basis  at  am  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  at  an  institution  providhig  at  least 
»  one-year  program  leading  to  gainful  em- 
ployment. He  miut  also  evidence  a  need  for 
suoh  flnancial  assistance. 


During  fiscal  year  1071,  it  la  esttmated  that 
approximately  660,000  studMits  received  over 
$364  million  in  loans.  The  average  loan  pet 
student  was  about  $660. 

For  fiscal  year  1972,  $208  mllUon  was  ap- 
propriated for  NDEA  loans,  an  increase  of 
$60  miUlon  over  the  fiscal  year  1971  level. 

The  College  Work-Study  Program  Is  de- 
signed for  students,  particularly  those  from 
low-income  familiee,  who  need  a  job  to  help 
pay  for  college  expenses.  Students  may  work 
an  average  of  15  hours  a  week  while  attending 
classes  full-time.  During  summer  at  oUier 
vacation  periods,  students  may  wwk  full- 
time  (40  hours  a  week)  under  the  College 
Work-Study  Program.  The  ooUege  Itself  may 
employ  the  student  or  he  may  work  for  an 
off-campus  agency.  On-campus  jobs  may  in- 
clude work  in  libraries,  laboratories,  dining 
halls,  and  grounds  maintenanoe.  Off-canq>us 
Jobs  are  assigned  in  public  or  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, and  include  work  in  health,  wel- 
fare, and  recreation  programs. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  2,360  Institutions  pro- 
vided work-study  opportunities  for  an  esti- 
mated 430,000  students.  In  Fiscal  Year  1073, 
approximately  $237  million  will  be  avaUable 
to  provide  work-etudy  opportunities  for 
about  646,000  students. 

The  goal  of  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  Program  Is  to  make  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  available  to  qualified  high 
school  graduates  of  exceptional  fin^n^^ift; 
need  who,  without  this  aid,  would  be  unable 
to  obtain  these  benefits.  Grants  are  awarded 
to  undergraduate  students  for  up  to  four 
years  of  study,  and  may  not  exceed  $1,000  per 
year  or  one-half  of  the  amount  provided  the 
student  from  other  sources  of  institutional 
aid,  whichever  Is  less. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  an  estimated  290,300 
students  at  2,100  institutions  received  EOG 
assistance.  For  fiscal  year  1972,  $176.3  million 
were  appropriated  for  EOG's  an  increase  of 
$7.6  million  over  the  flscal  year  1971  level. 
Under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram, a  student  may  borrow  money  from  a 
bank,  savings  and  loan  assodatlbn.  credit 
union,  or  other  lender  to  attend  either  col- 
lege or  vocational  school.  If  this  adjusted 
famUy  Income  Is  lees  than  $16,000  per  year, 
the  Federal  government  will  pay  the  full 
Interest  charged  on  the  loan  while  he  is 
attending  school.  An  annual  interest  rate  of 
7%  is  charged  during  the  repayment  period, 
which  begins  nine-twelve  months  after  he 
completes  his  course  of  study  or  leaves 
school.  The  maximum  repayment  period  Is 
ten  years. 

ESEA  EXJGIBnjTT  VOX  DELUiQXTKNTS  IN  AOUliT 
CORSECnONAI.  INSTmrnOKB 

This  provision  would  amend  108(a)(7)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Seoondary  Bducatlon  Act 
under  which  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation funds  are  provided  to  States  to  meet 
the  special  education  needs  of  delinquents 
Incarcerated  in  adult  correctional  institu- 
tions. This  provision  was  made  necessary  by 
a  position  recently  taken  by  the  D^iartment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  which 
would  disallow  such  funds  to  delinquent 
cliildren  in  adult  institutions  liecause  such 
Institutions  are  not  operated  primarily  for 
the  care  of  delinquents. 

Tbe  Committee  is  aware  that  many  young 
people,  although  committing  the  same  of- 
fenses, are  handled  differently  from  jurisdic- 
tion to  Jurisdiction  depending  on  whether 
juvenile  Jurisdiction  is  waived. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  test  in- 
sofar as  title  I  Is  concerned  should  be  whether 
the  funds  are  used  to  meet  the  q>eclal  edu- 
cational needs  of  delinquents,  rather  than 
any  artificial  distinction  based  on  the  kind 
of  institution  In  which  a  delinquent  is  in- 
carcerated. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  adopted  this 
provision  which  would  make  avaUable,  as  is 
the  case  today,  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  assistance  to  States  for  delin- 
quents in  adult  o<MTectlonal  institutions  pro- 


vided suoh  funds  are  used  aoMy  for  delin- 
quent ohlldran.  This  provlskm  would  enable 
delinquents  m  adult  instltuUoos  to  ivceive 
the  same  educational  opportunities  as  those 
in  juvenile  institutions. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Son,  July  80,   1071] 

CoKacTioN Ai.  Centd  Loses  Fedebal 

Education  Funds 

(By  Roger  Twigg) 

The  education  of  nearly  1,000  young  in- 
mates at  the  Hagerstown  CorrectioiMa  Train- 
ing Center  will  be  curtaUed  because  of  tbe 
elimination  of  federal  finanwiTij  for  ^ij^ 
program. 

The  funds  to  educate  "youthful  offenders" 
at  the  minimum  security  institution  had 
been  provided  for  the  past  three  years  under 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

A  spokesman  for  the  UJ3.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  which  dis- 
tributes the  funds,  said  money  for  the  Mary- 
land program  was  cut  off  July  1 — the  start 
of  the  current  flscal  year.  The  spokesman 
added,  "they  wiU  have  to  refund  the  balance 
of  unspent  funds." 

monxt  okokrxd  kxtuxmxd 
The  federal  agency  has  ordered  the  state 
Division  of  C<»Tectlon  to  return  $90,000  of 
the  $200,000  it  received  for  the  educational 
program  this  year. 

According  to  an  informed  source,  the  fed- 
eral agency  has  told  tbe  Division  of  Ocxreo- 
tion  that  "It  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress, 
when  the  Bducatlon  Act  was  passed  in  1966, 
to  provide  funds  for  educating  juvenUes  in 
adult  institutions.'' 

The  program  was  first  autbcrized  by  Con- 
gress in  1966  to  educate  "youthful  offenders 
in  juvenile  institutions."  the  source  said. 
AicnniBD  nr  less 
But,  he  added,  the  act  was  amended  In 
1968  to  allow  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  WeUare  to,  "at  its  own  dis- 
cretion provide  funds  for  educating  delin- 
quent chUdren  16  to  21  years  of  age  whether 
or  not  they  were  housed  in  adult  or  juvenile 
institutions." 

He  said  the  lack  of  federal  funds  wlU 
seriously  curtail— by  as  much  as  two- 
thirds— the  education  of  nearly  1,000  young 
inmates  at  the  training  center. 

The  majcH-ity  of  the  tnm^^  the  source 
said,  are  21  years  old  or  younger  and  are 
serving  terms  for  what  police  describe  as 
"soft  crimes,"  such  as  daylight  burglary, 
larceny  and  auto  theft. 

He  said  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  inm>tri»ir 
at  the  training  center  have  not  completed 
public  school  education,  whUe  60  per  cent 
have  lees  than  a  fifth-grade  education.  About 
90  per  cent  of  them  "are  out  of  the  ghetto 
sections  of  Baltimore  dty,"  he  added. 

The  federal  spokesman  said  flnatiMng  for 
such  a  program  could  be  provided  only  to 
institutions  which  "house  chUdren  who  have 
been  adjudicated  to  be  delinquent."  He  said 
the  age  limit  for  the  delinquent  children 
U  21. 

"I  can  assure  you  that  this  has  been  given 
very  close  scrutiny  because  of  the  very  strong 
efforts  of  Biaryland  "^whbii^  to  maintain  the 
program."  the  spokesman  said.  "For  some 
reason  or  other,  that  Institution  does  not 
faU  under  the  guidelines  or  else  the  program 
would  be  continuing.'' 

,  "STBTNOXNT  CUmKUNZS" 

The  informed  soiirce  at  the  state  Division 
of  Correction  accused  the  federal  agency  of 
applying  "stringent  gtUdelines  to  tie  up,  by 
bureaucratic  red  tape,  funds  whldi  light* 
fully  belong  to  the  correctional  Institution." 

However,  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.  (R., 
Md.),  in  a  letter  to  state  oificials  last  week, 
deecrlbed  the  cut  in  funds  as  a  "misunder- 
standing." 

Senator  BeaU  said  he  has  Introduced  an 
amendment   to   the   Education   Act   whlcli 
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would  clarify  use  of  tbe  funds.  He  sold  he 
Introduced  tbe  amendment  In  tbe  L>abor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  that  It  was 
adopted  and  would  be  sent  to  the  Senate 
floor. 

WILL   ALSO    HALT   STUUI 

The  Division  of  Correction  source  said  the 
loss  of  federal  funds  will  force  the  state 
agency  to  release  16  teachers,  an  adminis- 
trator and  a  secretary  from  the  training 
center  imlees  "emergency  state  funds  can  be 
obtained." 

The  loss  of  federal  financing  also  will  halt 
a  6-year,  (75,000  state-financed  study  by  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Education  to  de- 
velop a  fiill-Bcale  educational  program  for 
Maryland  correctional  institutions,  the 
source  said.  The  study  presently  is  in  its 
third  year. 
xicsBGEivcT  AssisTAirai  roK  nnnroTioxa  of 

HIQHSB  XDtTCATIOM 


Bmc.  133.  (a)  (1)  Tbe  Oongreas  henby  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(A)  the  N«ti<»i'a  institutions  of  higher 
education  constitute  a  national  resource 
which  significantly  contributes  to  the  se- 
curity, general  welfare,  and  aoooomy  of  the 
United  States; 

(B)  considerable  evidenoe  has  been  ad- 
vanced which  indicates  that  many  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  in  financial 
distress  resulting  from  many  causes,  includ- 
ing, among  others,  efforts  on  the  part  of  such 
institutions  to  increase  enrollments,  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  and  training, 
and  to  enlarge  educational  opportunities; 
and 

(C)  various  proposals  have  been  presented 
to  the  Congress,  in  respozise  to  such  oondi- 
tion  of  financial  distress,  for  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  Nation's  institutions  of 
higher  education  but,  except  for  that  neces- 
sary to  Justify  payments  provided  for  re- 
imbursement for  part  of  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion imder  subpart  6  of  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  added 
by  section  131(b)  of  this  Act,  insufficient 
inf  (Hinaton  is  available  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  Congress  can  determine,  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  the  nature  and  causes  of 
such  financial  distress  or  the  most  appro- 
priate means  with  which  present  and  future 
conditions  of  financial  distress  may  be  dealt. 

(3)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  section  (A)  to 
provide  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
which  are  determined  in  accordance  with 
t-h  Is  section  to  be  in  serious  financial  dis- 
tress, interim  emergency  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  determine  the  nature  and  causes  of 
such  distress  and  the  means  by  which  such 
distress  may  be  alleviated,  and  to  improve 
their  capabiUties  for  dealing  with  fiiian<^al 
problems  using,  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
assistance  authorized  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  and  all  other  sources  of 
financial  assistance,  and  (B)  to  authorize  the 
Conunlssloner  to  obtain  and  make  available 
to  the  Congress  such  Information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Congress  to  assess 
problems  relating  to  financing  of  higher 
education,  and  to  make  decisions,  to  tbe  ex- 
tent that  such  problems  exist,  with  respect 
to  long-range  solutions  to  such  problems. 

(b)  (1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro> 
priated  for  tbe  period  beginning  with  the 
data  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $150,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  making  grants  under  this  subsection. 
Sums  so  ^propriated  shall  remain  available 
tor  obligation  and  expenditure  until  ex- 
pended. 

(3)  (A)  The  Oommlasloner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  are  in  serious  financial  dis- 
tress, as  such  term  is  defined  in  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner,  in  accordance  with  tbe 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(B)  A  grant  iinder  this  subsection  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  therefor  to  the 


Commissioner.  Such  applications  shall  be 
submitted  at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and 
containing  such  information,  assurances, 
policies,  and  procedures  as  the  Commission- 
er may  require  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  any 
such  application  unless  he  finds  that — 

(I)  in  tbe  case  of  a  public  Institution  of 
higher  education,  the  institution  has  sub- 
mitted its  application  for  emergency  assist- 
ance tinder  this  subsection  to  the  appro- 
priate State  agency,  as  provided  by  the  law 
of  the  State  In  which  it  is  located  and  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  any  such  agency  exists  with  re- 
spect to  such  State,  and  such  State  agency 
has  made  a  finding,  in  accordance  with  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Commissioner,  that 
such  Institution  is  in  serious  flnan/»ifti  di«. 
tress  and  (I)  is  in  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  to  continue  its 
operation,  or  (11)  will  have  to  discontinue  or 
substantially  curtail  Its  academic  programs 
to  the  detriment  of  tbe  quality  of  educa- 
tion avaUable  to  its  students; 

(II)  in  the  case  of  a  nonpublic  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  the  institution 
either  has  compiled  with  the  procedure  set 
forth  in  clause  (1)  for  public  institutions, 
or  has  submitted  an  application  directly  to 
the  Commissioner  and  tbe  Commissioner 
has  determined  that  the  institution  meets 
the  condition  set  forth  in  either  clause  (1) 
(I)  or  (1)  (II),  and  has  submitted  a  copy  to 
tbe  appropriate  State  agency,  as  determined 
under  the  law  of  tbe  State  in  which  it  is 
located  and  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  tbe  Commissioner,  for  comment; 

(III)  such  institution  has  developed, 
adopted,  and  submitted  a  plan  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  provides  reason- 
able assurance  that,  if  the  Institution  re- 
ceives tbe  grant  for  which  It  is  applying,  such 
institution  will  be  able,  during  and  after 
the  period  covered  by  such  grant,  to  con- 
tinue the  educational  services,  programs,  and 
activities  with  respect  to  which  such  grant 
is  sought; 

(Iv)  such  institution  Is  determined  to  be 
making  a  major  contribution  to  the  overall 
higher  educational  system  of  the  area  of 
tbe  State  In  which  it  Is  located,  or  of  the 
Nation;  and 

(v)  such  institution  has  Included  In  such 
application  such  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  use  of  funds  received  under  the  grant 
as  will  insure  that  such  funds  will  not  be 
iised  for  a  school  or  department  of  divinity 
or  for  any  religious  worship  or  sectarian  ac- 
tivity, and  as  will  insure  that  such  funds 
will  be  solely  used  for  tbe  purposes  for  which 
the  grant  Is  made. 

(C)  An  application  shall  be  approved  un- 
der this  subsection  only  if  it  Includes  such 
information,  terms,  and  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner  finds  necessary  and  reason- 
able to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  section,  and  as  he  deter- 
mines will  be  In  tbe  financial  interest  of  the 
United  States,   and   tbe  applicant  agrees — 

(I)  to  disclose  such  financial  informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  tources  or  causes 
of  its  financial  distress  and  other  informa- 
tion relating  to  its  use  of  its  flna.nr'iM  re. 
sources; 

(II)  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  coat 
analysis  study  of  Its  operation,  including  in- 
come-cost comparisons  and  cost  per  credit 
hour  of  instruction  for  each  department.  In 
accordance  with  uniform  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner;  and 

(ill)  to  consider,  and  either  Implement  or 
give  adequate  reasons  in  writing  for  not  do- 
ing so,  any  financial  or  operational  reform 
recomemnded  by  the  Commissioner  for  the 
improvement  of  Its  financial  condition. 

(D)  Tbe  Oommlasloner  shall  not  improve 
an  application  for  a  grant  under  this  section 
without  first  obtaining  the  advice  and  rec- 


ommendations of  a  panti  of  specialists  who 
are  not  regular,  full-time  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  who  are  competent 
to  evaluate  the  applications  as  to  the  relative 
degree  of  financial  distress  of  the  applying 
institutions. 

(c)  (1)  In  order  to  give  the  States  and  the 
Nation  the  information  needed  to  assess  tbe 
dimensions  of  and  extent  of  tbe  financial 
crisis  confronting  tbe  Nation's  institutions  of 
higher  education,  tbe  Commissioner  shall 
make,  or  arrange  for.  a  study  of  the  financial 
conditions  of  such  institutions  to  determine 
tbe  need.  If  any,  tbe  desirability,  and  tbe 
form  that  additional  governmental  and  pri- 
vate assistance  should  take.  Such  study  shall 
include  (A)  an  analysis  of  the  various  pro- 
posals presented  to  the  Congress  that  provide 
assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
as  well  as  other  viable  alternatives  which,  in 
tbe  Judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  merit  in- 
clusion in  such  a  study;  (B)  tbe  costs,  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  and  tbe  extent  to 
which  each  proposal  would  preserve  tbe  di- 
versity and  independence  of  such  institu- 
tions; and  (C)  tbe  extent  to  which  each 
would  advance  tbe  national  goal  of  '""trine 
higher  education  accessible  to  Bil  individuals 
having  the  desire  and  ability  to  continue 
their  education. 

(3)  (A)  Tbe  Commissioner  shall,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  after  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  tbe  suggested  na- 
tional uniform  standards  referred  to  in 
clause  (6)  of  section  140(c),  but  not  later 
than  July  1,  1973.  prescribe  national  uniform 
standards  for  determining  average  per-stu- 
dent  costs  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion tor  providing  poetseoondary  education 
for  students  in  attendance  at  such  institu- 
tions. 

(B)  After  the  Commissioner  has  prescribed 
tbe  national  uniform  standard  required  by 
subparagraph  (A),  he  shall  require,  as  a 
condition  of  ^proval  of  any  application  of 
any  institution  of  higher  education  for  any 
funds  under  a  grant  or  contract  authorized 
by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  that 
such  institution  supply  coet-of-educatlon 
data  determined  in  accordance  with  such 
national  uniform  standards. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  report  the 
results  of  the  study  required  by  this  sub- 
section to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31.  1972. 

(d)  (1)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to^ 

(A)  institutions  of  higher  education  which 
are  receiving  emergency  assistance  under 
subsection  (b)  for  tbe  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  improve  their  planning  and  man- 
agement capabilities,  and 

(B)  other  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  assist  them  in  conducting  research 
and  demonstration  projects  having  national 
significance  for  improving  the  planning  and 
management  capabilities  of  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

(2)  The  maximum  amount  of  a  grant  tm- 
der  this  subsection,  with  respect  to  an  In- 
stitution for  any  fiscal  year,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed— 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  full-time 
equivalent  number  of  persons  in  enrollment 
at  that  institution  multiplied  by  t6;  or 

(B)  »16,000; 
whichever  is  greater. 

(3)  There  are  authorlEed  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  tbe  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  ending  Jime  80, 
1974,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  cany 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  twm  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  an  educational  institution  In 
any  State  which  (A)  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  secondary 
education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of 
such  a  certificate,  (B)  is  legally  authorlaed 
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within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education,  (C) 
has  been  in  existence  for  at  least  five 
years  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  it 
makes  application  tmder  this  section,  (D) 
provides  an  educational  program  for  which  it 
awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not 
less  than  a  two-year  program  which  is  ac- 
c^table  for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree, 
(E)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institution, 
and  (F)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  or,  U 
not  so  accredited.  (1)  Is  an  institution  with 
respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has  deter- 
mined that  there  is  satisfactory  assurance, 
considering  the  resources  available  to  the 
institution,  the  period  of  time,  if  any.  dwing 
which  it  has  operated,  the  effort  it  Is  making 
to  meet  accreditation  standards,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  this  determination  is  be- 
ing made,  that  the  institution  will  meet  the 
accreditation  standards  of  such  an  agency  or 
association  within  a  reasonable  time,  or  (11) 
is  an  institution  whose  credits  are  accepted, 
on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  institu- 
tions which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on 
the  same  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an 
Institution  which  is  accredited,  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  clause,  the  Commissioner 
shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  or  associations  which  he 
determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the 
quality  of  training  oflered; 

(2)  tbe  term  "State"  Includes  tbe  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands;  and 

(3)  the  term  "school  or  department  of 
divinity"  means  an  institution  or  a  dep>art- 
ment  or  a  branch  of  an  institution  the  pro- 
gram of  instruction  of  which  is  designed  for 
the  education  of  students  (A)  to  prepare 
them  to  become  ministers  of  religion  or  to 
enter  upon  some  other  religions  vocation  (or 
to  provide  continuing  training  for  any  such 
vocation),  or  (B)  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
theological  subjects. 

By  Mr.  BEALIi  (for  himself  and  Mr 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.  2164.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
interim  emergency  financial  assistance  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  having  the 
greatest  need  for  such  assistance,  and  to 
determine  means  of  improving  the  financial 
position  of  all  such  institutions  and  their 
future  needs  for  assistance.  Referred  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BxALL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Doiunick.  I  introduce 
today  the  "Emergency  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Act  of  1971."  There  has  been  con- 
siderable concern  in  the  Congress  and  the 
country  regarding  the  financial  difficulties 
facing  many  of  the  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities. 

In  Its  bec«nber  1970  report,  tbe  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  warned 
that— 

"American  colleges  and  universities  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  financial  crisis,  unmatched  In 
its  Impact  in  any  previous  period  of  history." 

Maryland's  institutions  of  higher  learning 
have  not  escaped  these  financial  difficulties 
8s  can  be  seen  from  the  following: 

St.  Joseph's,  a  private  institution,  has  al- 
ready announced  that  it  will  have  to  close. 

Johns  Hopkins,  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
prestigious  institutions,  faces  severe  and 
major  financial  problems. 

The  Maryland  Legislature,  in  the  last  ses- 
slon,  recognized  these  financial  problems  and 
passed  legislation  authorizing  $500,000  for  its 
hard-pressed  private  institutions. 

In  addition,  I  have  corresponded  with  and 
have  personally  talked  to  many  of  Mary- 
land's leaders  in  higher  education.  Many 
have  emphasized  to  me  the  very  serious  fi- 
nancial problems  that  they  face. 

There  are  various  pending  proposals  in  the 
Congress.  Congressman  Quiz's  bill,  for  ex- 


ample, which  would  provide  general  asslat- 
ance  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  baaed 
on  the  number  of  degrees  granted  by  such 
institutions.  Congresswoman  Orexn's  bill 
would  provide  general  aid  based  on  credits 
earned.  The  administration  recently  also 
proposed  institutional  aid  which  would  pro- 
vide for  an  add-on  bcksed  on  certain  federally 
assisted  student  aid  programs.  I  personally 
have  considered  introducing  similar  meas- 
ures or  variations  thereon,  but  I  was  not 
really  satisfied  with  any  of  the  formulas  that 
I  considered.  I  believe  it  Important  that  we 
make  tbe  right  decision  on  the  higher  educa- 
tion aid  question  for  such  decision  will  prob- 
ably significantly  shape  higher  education 
programs  for  the  next  decade. 

During  recent  hearings  on  institutional 
aid.  I  outUned  to  Secretary  Richardson  my 
proposal.  The  Secretary  encouraged  me  to 
pursue  this  approach,  feeling  that  it  was 
important,  as  we  search  for  the  beet  approach 
to  the  problems  of  higher  education,  that 
we  consider  all  the  various  alternatives  and 
poseibilitiee.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  today 
Introduce  the  Emergency  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Act  of  1971. 

This  bill  wUl  authorize  $160  million  for 
Interim  emergency  assistance  to  the  na- 
tion's Institutions  of  higher  learning  which 
are  in  "serious  financial  distress"  and  in  need 
of  additional  assistance  either  to  continue 
its  operation  of  the  institution  or  to  pre- 
vent "substantial  curtailment"  of  its  aca- 
demic program  to  the  detriment  of  the  qual- 
ity of  education  avaUable  to  its  students.  In 
the  case  of  public  institutions,  the  appro- 
priate state  agency  would  have  to  make  a 
finding  that  such  institutions  were  in  need 
of  emergency  financial  assistance.  In  the 
case  of  private  institutions,  such  findings 
could  be  made  by  either  the  appropriate 
State  agency  or  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Institutions  receiving  such  assistance 
would  be  required  to  disclose  certain  finan- 
cial information  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
to  determine  the  causes  and  sources  of  their 
financial  distress  and  agree  to  conduct  coat 
analysis  studies  and  to  Implement  any  needed 
financial  or  operational  reform  as  Indicated 
by  such  studies,  or  to  give  reasons  in  writing 
for  not  implementing  such  recommended  re- 
forms. 

Our  hearings  have  indicated  that  present 
accounting  procedures  in  higher  education 
are  greatly  inadequate.  Our  Education  Sub- 
committee simply  could  not  get  adequate 
answers  as  we  attempted  to  secure  basic  in- 
formation with  respect  to  higher  education. 
Indications  are  that  universities  and  colleges 
are  becoming  aware  of  these  shortcomings 
and  some  are  Indeed  attempting  to  secure 
the  basic  date  and  to  experiment  with  finan- 
cial innovation  and  reform. 

For  extunple.  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity is  now  requiring  an  Inccme-cost-compar- 
ison  and  cost-per-credlt  hour  for  each  of 
the  school's  departments.  We  know  that  pro- 
grams at  the  college  level  have  proliferated 
in  recent  years  and  certainly  an  examination 
of  such  programs.  Including  their  costs, 
would  be  xiseful  information  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  valuable  in  making  cost  connpari- 
sons  among  similar  schools.  As  the  president 
of  George  Washington  University  commented 
with  respect  to  that  institution's  new  budget 
procedures : 

"We  will  know  more  about  our  actual  cost 
and  our  income  than  90%  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country." 

Not  "all  of  oxir  decisions,  or  even  half 
of  our  decisions  ought  to  follow  tbe  financial 
lines  revealed  by  this  information.  But.  with- 
out this  information,  you  are  still  fiylng  by 
the  seat  of  your  pants."  Sin:illarly.  on  the 
West  Coast  the  University  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia has  Implemented  strict  cost  account- 
ing procedures  which  I  understand  have  paid 
off.  According  to  tbe  University  of  Southern 
California's  Business   Office,   operation  and 


maintenance  costs  have  declined  from  11 
percent  of  their  operating  budget  in  1B6S 
to  6  percent  at  tbe  present.  I  ask  unanimoxis 
consent  that  the  article  entitled  "Cost  Ac- 
counting at  George  Washington  and  USC" 
which  appeared  in  the  Editorial  Research 
Reports  on  February  24,  1971,  be  printed  in 
the  Recosd  at  tbe  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PaxsmiNG  Onricxa  (Mr.  Chiles). 
Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(see  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Beaix.  Mr.  President,  both  the  financial 
crisis  facing  many  schools  plus  the  need  to 
use  our  resources  wisely  demand  that  we 
stop  this  "flying  by  the  seat  of  our  pants." 

Second,  the  measure  authorizes  a  study 
or  studies  of  higher  education  financing. 
Through  this  study.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
Nation  will  be  given  the  additional  infor- 
mation that  will  better  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine the  dimensions  and  causes  of  the  fin- 
ancial distress  and  the  formula  we  should 
employ  in  response  to  such  financial  prob- 
lems. Furthermore,  the  studies  would  rec- 
ommend the  optimum  roles  for  the  FederaL 
State,  and  local  governments  as  well  as 
private  donors  in  response  to  these  dire 
financial  problems.  Authority  is  given  for  the 
contracting  out  of  all  or  part  of  such  studies 
as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary. 

Finally,  tbe  measure  authorizes  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  Improve 
their  planning  and  management  capabilities. 
This  suggestion  generally  follows  that  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Ben  Lawrence  of  the  Western 
Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion who  has  done  some  of  the  most  creative 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  institutional  aid 
that  I  have  examined. 

I  intend  to  examine  all  of  tbe  pending  In- 
stitutional aid  proposals.  I  offer  this  measure 
today  in  the  hope  that  it  might  further  the 
discussion  and  Interest  in  this  subject.  I  re- 
alize that  the  measure  I  propose  is  not  per- 
fect and  if  the  Congress  desires  to  go  this 
route,  we  will  need  to  add  a  maintenance  of 
effort  provision.  Also.  I  am  aware  of  tbe  num- 
ber of  higher  education  institutions  that  we 
have  and  the  difficulties  the  Commissioner 
may  have  with  respect  to  determining  which 
institution  should  receive  the  emergency  as- 
sistance. We  would  have  to  explore  this  prob- 
lem In  detail.  We  could,  for  example,  employ 
tbe  peer  review  mechanism  used  successfully 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  It  might 
also  be  useful  to  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  frame  criteria  for  assistance  under 
this  title. 

There  is  general  agreement  in  the  country 
that  no  capable  youth  Interested  in  higher 
education  should  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  receive  such  education  because  of  finan- 
cial reasons.  The  President  repeated  this 
pledge  in  his  message  of  February  23.  1971 : 

"No  qualified  student  who  wants  to  go  to 
college  should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money." 

Congress  in  recent  years  has  instituted  var- 
lo-as  forms  of  student  aid  to  accomplish  this 
objective  and  the  Education  Subcommittee  is 
now  in  executive  sessions  studying  even  more 
complete  and  extensive  legislation,  including 
bills  submitted  by  the  President  to  carry  out 
this  commitment.  It  is  an  Impressive  record 
for  according  to  the  Office  of  Education  fig- 
ures— in  1968  this  Nation  appropriated  (538 
million  to  aid  students  in  higher  education. 
This  appropriation  was  Increased  to  $568  mil- 
lion in  1969,  (633  mUlion  in  1970.  and  (784 
million  in  1971.  As  many  as  1  million  addi- 
tional students  could  receive  assistance  un- 
der pending  proposals.  This  is  very  commend- 
able and  it  would  seem  that  we  are  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  meet  ova  obligations 
and  needs.  I  certainly  endorse  the  President's 
historic  commitment  to  assure  that  financial 
barriers  do  not  exclude  capable  and  inter- 
ested students  from  pursuing  their  educa- 
tion. 

I  am  concerned  that  our  best  Intentions 
may  fall  short  of  the  mark  if  we  do  not  as- 
sist tbe  Nation's  Institutions  through  this  pe- 
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ilod  of  fln«Dclal  dUBcuIty.  All  the  forms  of 
student  sUl  wlU  not  Msun  the  opportunity 
for  higher  eduofttlon  to  those  who  merit  It  If 
the  Institutions  ere  not  •Talleble  to  them  or 
If  the  colleges  and  unlysnltlee  cannot  pro- 
Tide  the  serrloes  they  seA.  The  facts  are  that 
many  Institutions  at  higher  education  are 
In  a  serious  predicament,  soaie  even  In  des- 
perate flnanotal  dreumstanoes. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  financial 
dlfflc\iltles  facing  our  colleges  and  unlver- 
sltles.  First,  enrollmeni  at  our  higher  educa- 
tional Institutions  has  doubled  during  the 
last  deoade  reaohlng  7  million  last  year.  It  Is 
estimated  by  1978  an  additional  8  million 
students  will  be  added  raising  the  total  en- 
rollment to  103  million.  Our  oolleges  and 
tmlTsrsltles  are  oaiight  In  a  squeese  l>etween 
Increasing  costs  and  «<««»«««g  revenues.  In- 
flation has  taken  Its  toU  on  the  oolleges  and 
universities  aa  It  has  on  other  sectors  of 
society.  At  the  same  time,  the  war  bablee 
were  producing  an  unprecedented  number 
In  our  college-age  population.  In  addition, 
the  trend  toward  a  gx<eater  proportion  of  o\ir 
population  taking  advantage  of  higher  edu- 
cation continued.  While  I  b^eve  that  the 
Nation's  higher  eduoaUonal  Institutions 
have  not  given  proper  attention  to  cost  effec- 
tiveness and  I  am  convinced  that  greater 
productivity  can  Indeed  result  In  some  areas. 
I  am  also  aware  that  higher  education  Is 
not  an  automobile  for  which  mass  produc- 
tion neeeesarlly  reducee  the  unit  of  costs. 
Then  too,  In  recent  years  we  have  seen  rather 
dramatic  Increases  In  faculty  salaries  as  they 
became  more  competitive.  Finally,  with  an 
Increasing  sense  of  responslbUlty  higher  edu- 
cation institutions  have  made  extra  efforts 
to  attract  and  support  disadvantaged  and 
minority  students. 

Tuition  fees  have  never  paid  for  the  whole 
cost  of  education.  Federal  and  State  and, 
private  gifts,  and  endowment  income  must 
make  up  the  difference.  For  a  time  the 
heightened  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
higher  education  to  our  national  growth, 
especially  to  our  scientific  development,  led 
to  Increases  In  these  additional  sources  of 
revenue  and  enable  the  oolleges  and  uni- 
versities to  absorb  growing  enrollment.  But 
the  need  to  cut  expenditures  and  control  In- 
flation plus  a  decline  In  Investment  income 
brought  a  decrease  In  funds  from  these 
sources.  The  regular  and  rapid  txiltlon  fee 
Increases  have  approached,  particularly  for 
the  private  schools,  the  saturation  point  and 
substantial  further  Increases  might  price 
theee  oolleges  and  unlversltlee  out  of  the 
market. 

Diversity  among  higher  Institutions  of 
learning  has  always  been  valued  In  Amer- 
ica and  the  recent  Newman  report  expressed 
grave  coDoem  over  the  fact  that  our  schools 
of  hl^er  learning  had  become  "extraordi- 
narily similar."  Because  private  schools  do 
offer  Independence  and  diversity  and  crea- 
tivity, one  must  be  concerned  with  develop- 
ments taking  i^ace  In  this  century  which 
have  been  accelerating  In  recent  years.  For 
example,  between  1900  and  1960,  an  equal 
number  of  students  were  attending  public 
as  private  Institutions.  SUnce  1950,  the  bal- 
ance In  enrollment  between  private  and  pub- 
lic schools  has  almost  disappeared  and  today 
flve  ottt  of  every  seven  ocdiege  students  are 
enrolled  In  public  Institutions. 

The  percentage  will  continue  to  grow.  Yet. 
our  private  Institutions  are  vital  to  our  whole 
system  of  higher  education,  without  them 
our  system  of  higher  education  coiild  be- 
come stagnant  and  stale.  They  provide  an  Im- 
portant competition  which  Imfsoves  the 
quality  for  all  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  I  believe  that  we  should  Insure  their 
sxirvlval. 

The  measure  I  introduced  today  Is  designed 
to  help  the  coUeges  and  universities  through 
this  immediate  period  of  dlflloulty  and  at 
the  same  time  se^  the  Information  and  sup- 
port for  a  longer  rangs  poUey. 


Our  Institutions  of  higher  education  are  a 
natural  resource  of  Immsasurable  value.  De- 
q>lte  higher  education's  iHx>blems.  our  col- 
leges and  universities  have  served  the  Nation 
well  and  have  provided  us  with  the  leader- 
ship and  talent  abwilutely  essential  for  a 
leading  nation  In  the  world.  As  a  member  of 
the  Bducation  Subcoounlttee,  I  certainly  will 
work  with  the  administration,  the  commit- 
tee, and  educational  leaders  throughout  the 
country  in  shying  a  measure  responsive  to 
the  financial  needs  of  the  education  commu- 
nity and  the  educational  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. It  Is  my  beUef  that  the  bill  I  Introduced 
today  will  help  contribute  to  the  discussion 
that  Is  taking  place  In  the  country  with  re- 
spect to  Institutional  aid.  The  bill  doee  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  short  term  problem  by  pro- 
viding Immediate  emergency  aid,  while  re- 
quiring a  study  to  find  the  long  term  answw 
to  the  flnftnclal  plight  of  the  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
measure,  perhaps  in  combination  with  some 
of  the  other  proposals,  might  contribute  to 
the  finding  of  the  proper  approach.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
measure  be  printed  in  full  ta  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  BKxnn.  as  foUows: 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  find  It 
interesting  that  the  amending  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  have 
come  to  the  floor  as  titles  of  Uie  same 
bill.  I  sincerely  hope  the  symboUsm  of 
this  companioning  is  not  lost. 

For  too  long  vocational  education  has 
been  "for  someone  else's  child."  It  has 
been  relegated  to  the  bottom  of  the  edu- 
cational priority  heap.  This  Is  exceed- 
ingly unfortunate. 

The  Federal  Government  Invests  $14  in 
the  Nation's  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing for  ever  |1  it  invests  In  vocational 
education;  yet  80  percent  of  our  Job 
opportunities  available  in  the  United 
States  today  do  not  call  for  a  college 
education,  nor  will  they  for  the  foresee- 
able future. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  continues  to 
Invest  nearly  $4  In  remedial  manpower 
programs  for  every  $1  It  invests  In  pre- 
ventive vocational  education.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  a  fertile  area  for  priority  re- 
ordering. 

Although  title  n  of  this  bill  is  little 
beyond  a  straight  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing vocational  education  laws,  I  look  to 
a  day  quite  soon  when  vocational  educa- 
tion, or  career  education  as  some  prefer 
to  can  it  now.  takes  its  rightful  place, 
fully  equal  to,  and  alongside,  higher 
education;  not  Just  symbolically  as  we 
have  here. 

I  commend  to  the  Senate  a  most  re- 
markable report:  the  fifth  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the  report 
be  printed  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
Futh  Bspost:  Natidnai,  Advisoit  Coxnrcii, 

oif  Vocational  Education.  Jttns  21,  1971 

The  National  Advtsory  OouncU  on  Voca- 
tional Education  was  created  by  the  Congress 
through  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968.  It  Is  compoeed  of  21  persons, 
appointed  by  the  President  from  diverse 
backgrounds  In  labor,  management  and  edu- 
cation. It  Is  charged  by  law  to  advise  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  concerning  the 
opwatlon  of  vooatlooal  edocaitlon  programs. 


make  recommendations  ooaovnlng  such 
programs,  and  make  annual  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  transmittal  to  C<mgress. 

National  AnvnosT  Cottmcil  on 

Vocational  Education, 
Waahinifton,  D.C..  June  21, 1971. 
Hon.  Elliot  Ricbaboson. 
Secretary.  Department  of  Bealtti.  XdveUlon 
and  Welfare,  Waehinffton,  DX>. 
OxAs  Ma.  SacaarAST:  The  National  Advisory 
OouncU  on  Vocational  Education  la  pleased 
to  submit  this,  our  Fifth  Report,  In  support 
of  the  Administration's  positive  stance  to- 
ward career  education. 

As  we  understand  the  history  of  vocational 
education  m  our  nation,  Commissioner  Sid- 
ney p.  ICarland  Is  the  fint  chief  administra- 
tor at  the  Oflloe  of  Education  to  identify  ca- 
reer educaUon  as  the  Number  One  priority 
In  Education.  We  beUeve  VocaUonal  and 
Technical  Education  Is  an  Important  part  of 
this  concept. 

In  this  report  we  have  attempted  to  rec- 
ognize the  various  publics  needing  career  ed- 
ucation and  have  urged  the  policy  makers  In 
yova  department  to  assist  the  Commissioner 
In  attaining  hts  goal. 
Sincerely, 

IiAwmxNca  Davknfobt, 

Chairman, 
nrm  azrorr:  national  aovisost  couMcn,  on 
vocational  education 
The  values  moot  Americans  hold  dear  In- 
clude that  each  man  living  under  equality  of 
opportunity  should   work   at  a  Job  of  hU 
choice  within  the  limits  of  his  ability,  and 
that  economic   well-being   is  Indispensable 
to  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 
In  its  first  four  reports,  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Vocational  Education  dealt 
with  some  of  the  reasons  that  our  present 
educational  system  has  failed  us  in  achieving 
these  goals.  They  dealt  with  the  following 
major  items  In  depth: 

Report  1 — ^Dealt  with  the  national  attitude 
toward  vocational  education  as  a  system  de- 
signed for  someone  else's  child. 

Report  2 — Dealt  with  the  approach  of  fed- 
eral funding  to  reduce  the  flow  of  untrained 
manpower  into  the  pool  of  unemplojrment. 
Report  3 — Dealt  with  employment  as  an 
Integral  part  of  education. 

Report  4 — Dealt  with  the  problems  In- 
volved In  local  support,  state  plans,  the  lack 
of  federal  Initiative  and  the  need  for  effective 
national  planning  for  vocational  education. 
In  this,  our  Filth  Report,  the  Council 
wishes  to  examine  those  forces  which  have 
prevented  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  first  four  reports.  While 
the  mood  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
today  is  one  of  Impatience,  the  OouncU 
senses  the  mood  of  the  pubUc  as  punitive. 
Since  the  Council  represents  various  pub- 
lics, the  question  is  being  asked:  Is  anybody 
listening  to  the  voices  of  the  people — ?  Ik 
anybody  listening  to: 

The  forty  million  elementary  school  chil- 
dren who  need  career  orientation. 

The  seven  and  one- half  mlQlon  young  peo- 
ple who  seek  employment  after  graduation. 
The  seven  hxmdred  and  fifty  thousand 
high  8cho<d  and  college  students  who  diop 
out  each  year,  virtually  all  without  market- 
able skills. 

The  unemployed,  or  soon  to  be  unem- 
ployed, workers  not  expecting  callback  be- 
cause of  shifts  in  technology  or  shifts  In  la- 
bor market  demand. 

The  highly  motivated  working  poor  stuck 
in  low-skUl,  low-paying  Jobs,  who  need  to 
hold  tvro  Joba  to  earn  enough  Income  to  cover 
their  family  needs. 

The  mothers  of  school  age  children  who 
need  and  want  to  re-enter  the  labor  market. 
The  older  workers  Involuntarily  retired  who 
want  to  continue  to  work,  but  need  a  mar- 
ketable skUl. 
The  over  three  hundred  thousand  mental 
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hoqiltal  patients  discharged  every  year  who 
need  a  marketable  skill  to  sustain  them- 
selves. 

The  over  two  million  veterans  returning  to 
clvlUan  life. 

The  inmates  In  our  prisons  who  need  pie- 
and  poet-releaae  sIeUI  training  to  cut  down 
on  the  high  rate  of  recidivism. 

The  disadvantaged  and  handlci^>ped. 

The  reports  from  the  State  Advisory  Co\in- 
clls  on  Vocational  Education. 

The  taxpayer  as  he  votes  down  bond  issue 
after  bond  issue  on  his  local  educational 
level. 

is  antbodt  bkallt  listtningt   wx  do  not 

think  SOI 

There  Is  an  "educational"  cons\uner  revolt 
developing  In  our  land  today.  The  public's 
limit  of  tolerance  has  been  reached  and  they 
are  on  the  verge  of  wresting  control  of  the 
delivery  of  educational  services  from  the 
managers  of  public  education.  Public  officials 
responsible  for  education,  both  elected  and 
appointed,  need  to  be  reminded  of  Alexander 
Hamilton's  statement,  "Here,  sir,  the  people 
govern  I" 

Like  the  general  public,  we  must  ask,  "Why 
is  our  educational  system  not  responsive  to 
the  demands  of  our  society?"  Since  1917, 
Congress  has  registered  its  concern  through 
legislation  for  the  need  to  infuse  vocational 
education  into  the  spectriun  of  educational 
opportunities.  The  most  recent  congressional 
action  being  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  Whenever  public  of- 
ficials— the  governors,  the  state  legislators, 
the  congressmen,  the  mayors — seek  elective 
oflSce,  they  usually  embrace  the  concept  of 
sound  vocational  education  programs.  It  is 
one  subject  about  which  there  is  no  con- 
troversy. In  view  of  this  overwhelming  de- 
mand, the  National  Advisory  Council  must 
ask  why  do  the  managers  of  our  educational 
system  continue  to  be  so  maladroit  In  Im- 
plementing a  policy  which  wotild  effect  posi- 
tive change  and  meet  the  demands  of  the 
people. 

Historically,  various  educational  leader 
have  written  volumes  which  are  replete  with 
utterances  advocating  the  Implementation 
of  career  education  programs. 

The  present  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  endorsed  strongly  the  concept  of  career 
education.  The  Council  la  anxious  to  aaslst 
him  in  the  development  of  a  strong  program 
in  vocational  and  technical  education  as  part 
of  career  education. 

We  ask  the  question,  with  all  of  this  en- 
dorsement, where  has  vocational  and  techni- 
cal education  been? 

On  the  list  of  budgetary  priorities? — ^At 
the  bottom. 

On  the  organizational  chart  at  nB.O.E.? — 
At  the  bottom. 

In  the  legislative  goels  of  those  advising 
the  decision  makers  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare? — At  the 
bottom. 

The  Council  has  been  reluctantly  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  reason  for  the  gen- 
eral educational  system  being  kept  bankrupt 
with  respect  to  vocational  education.  Is  that 
the  advls(Mv  to  the  educational  policy  makers 
have  failed  to  provide  the  leadership  and 
Insight  necessary  to  achieve  the  educational 
goals  the  people  of  our  country  denumd. 

Who  are  the  keepers  of  the  keys  of  the 
educational  policy  making  establishment? 
Leaders  from  the  prestige  universities. 
Professional  assodatlona. 
Educational  associations. 
Decision  makers  of  educational  poUcy  at 
the  state  and  local  level. 

The  general  educationally  oriented  bu- 
reaucrats. 

We  Implore  these  infiuentlal  decision 
makers  to  Join  the  Commissioner  in  the  ac- 
tive reorientation  of  our  educational  system 
to  embrace  the  concept  of  a  totally  articu- 
lated vocational  and  technical  education 
thrust. 


To  Insure  the  Intent  of  the  people,  the 
Congress,  and  the  host  of  suppcnteis  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education,  the  OouncU 
recommends  that  programs  In  vocational  and 
technical  education  continue  to  be  legislated. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  must  continue  to  be  held  aooount- 
able  by  the  Congress  under  the  law.  Any  new 
legislation  muat  guarantee  that  vocattonal 
and  technical  education  baa  parity  In  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

An  Initial  step  In  the  Implvnentattcm  of 
this  parity  within  the  eduoatlonal  struotars 
la  the  etaWlshment  of  an  Oflloe  responsible 
tor  vooattonal  and  teohnleal  education 
within  ttae  Oflloe  of  the  Saoretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  WaUara  to  advance  the  Com- 
missioner's stated  goals  for  career  education 
as  a  national  poiloy.  This  Ofllce  should  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
such  programs  at  the  highest  national  pri- 
ority in  education.  The  Office  should  be 
headed  by  a  person  who  is  eminently  weU 
qualified  In  the  flelds  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical edueatioa  as  a  part  of  career  education 
and  be  acoorded  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. He  must  have  an  adequate  supportive 
staff  to  enatde  the  Office  to  function  effec- 
tively. The  establishment  of  this  Oflloe  with 
the  appropriate  level  of  leadership  will  pro- 
vide visibility  and  continuity  In  addition  to 
decision  making  responsibility  on  behaU  at 
vocational  and  technical  educatian  at  the  top 
levels  of  education  and  government. 
•  We  urge  Congress  to  acoept  the  responsi- 
biUty  of  apprc^riatlng  the  fuU  authoriza- 
tions that  have  been  provided  for  down 
through  the  years  for  vocational  and  techni- 
cal education.  Funds  must  be  provided  for 
fuU  imi^ementation  immedlattiy,  as  well  as 
providing  the  necessary  funds  for  futui* 
needs. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  public  In  oui 
nation  live  by  a  familiar  vision  of  our  public 
echoed.  They  beUeve  our  schools  have  tra- 
ditionally fulfllled  a  dual  function — ^pre- 
paring young  people  for  a  career  in  adult 
life  and  serving  as  tranzmltters  of  our  cul- 
tural heritage. 

The  OouncU  imidores  our  national  edu- 
catkmal  policy  makers  to  Join  In  the  fuU 
Implementation  of  a  viable  educational  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  the  fiUl  economic  devel- 
opment of  our  human  resouroes.  To  do  any- 
thing less  is  to  abandon  iMsitlTe  educational 
leadership. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

MEM  SMS,    NATIONAL   ADVISOBT   OOUNOIL 

Lawrence  Davenport.  Ohainnan;  ICra. 
Louis  Bachman.  Daniel  H.  Beegan, 
LowaU  A.  Burkett,  Frank  Cannlzzaro, 
Urs.  Jbaeph  Coors.  Jerry  S.  DobrovOlny. 
Marvin  J.  Faldman. 

William  OeUman,  Jack  Hatcher.  Mrs. 
Hugh  Hughes.  John  W.  Letson.  W.  B. 
Lowry,  Duane  Lund.  Donald  N. 
McDoweU. 

Luis  M.  Morton.  Jr..  Thcnnas  Pauken. 
Oeorge  L.  Bamey,  Norman  R.  Stanger, 
Stev*  W.  Stocks,  Delflno  Valdea;  Oal- 
vln  DaUcAtid.  Exeeutlve  Diraotor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Bfr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  659  and  commend 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  for  their  work  on 
this  significant  and  complex  legldatUm. 

I  have  always  endeavored  to  support 
Increased  educational  opportunities  smd 
Improved  educational  standards.  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  this  should  be  one 
of  our  highest  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Dr.  David  W.  Mullins,  president  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas,  the  largest 
institution  of  higher  education  in  my 
State,  indicating  his  support  for  this 


legislation.  Dr.  BCuUlns  points  out  that 
this  bill  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  Arkansas.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxoou. 
as  follows: 

UNivzasiTT  or  AiKAWsaa, 
FayetteviUe,  July  30. 1971. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

V.S.  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Bill:  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  unanimously  reported  S-6M 
which  renews  existing  programs  for  higher 
education  and  adds  certain  new  onee. 

I  hope  you  can  give  your  wholehearted 
support  to  this  bUI.  It  means  a  great  deal 
to  the  University  of  Arkansas  and  to  other 
coUeges  and  universities  In  the  state. 

Although  there  are  some  provlalona  in  the 
blU,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  formula 
for  general  aid  to  colleges  and  universities, 
that  I  would  like  to  see  In  somewhat  differ- 
ent form,  I  hope  you  can  support  the  blU 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Should  the  Senate  approve  this  legislation 
and  the  House  should  also  approve  the  bill 
even  though  In  a  different  form,  I  might 
want  to  urge  you  to  support  certain  provi- 
sions in  the  Conference  Committee  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  that  would  provide 
In  the  final  blU  provisions  more  in  line  with 
what  I  think  would  be  better  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas. 

With  aU  good  wishes  and  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

David  W.  Mullins, 

President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  one  point 
in  this  bUl — college  library  programs.  I 
have  recently  had  some  correspondence 
with  Dr.  C?arl  Reng,  president  of  Arkan- 
sas State  University,  on  the  problems  his 
institution  has  encountered  with  this 
program.  Dr.  Reng  has  pointed  out  that 
a  number  of  institutions,  in  suldition  to 
his  own,  have  been  denied  funds  for  this 
program.  Roughly  75  percent  of  those 
applying  did  not  receive  assistance. 

In  checking  Into  this  matter,  I  was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Ray  M.  Pry,  Director,  Di- 
vision of  Library  Programs  of  the  OfBce 
of  Education,  that  the  college  library 
resources  program  "was  redirected  in 
1971  in  line  with  administration  priori- 
ties and  recommendations." 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  our  highest  priorities  should  be  in  as- 
suring that  our  colleges  have  adequate 
library  resouroes.  I  would  agree  with  Dr. 
Reng  that  this  program  is  not  fulfllllng 
Its  purpose  when  three-fourths  of  the 
applying  colleges  are  denied  assistance. 

I  notice  in  the  committee's  report  on 
this  bill  that  information  submitted  to 
the  committee  "Indicates  that  college  li- 
braries are  falling  behind  in  meeting 
minimum  standards." 

I  would  concur  with  the  cominlttee's 
views  that  "we  must  Increase  our  finan- 
cial commitment  accordingly  in  order  to 
avoid  further  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  our  libraries." 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  further  state- 
ment from  the  ccHnmlttee's  report,  which 
bears  out  my  own  findings: 

Not  only  is  the  Oonimittae  oonosmsd  about 
the  curtailment  of  reoommended  appropria- 
tions for  the  college  library  programs,  but  It 
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la  eonoemed  ftbout  wliat  appean  to  be  tlw 
attitude  of  the  Dspartmant  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  respect  to  both  the 
needa  of  ooUegee  and  unlvenltlea  for  ade- 
quate library  reaourcea  and  to  autbortztng 
leglalatlon  enacted  by  the  Congreea.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  juatlflcatlon  for  approprla- 
tlona  for  flacal  year  1972  that  the  Depart- 
ment la  carrying  out  a  policy,  with  req>ect 
to  the  relatlonahlp  between  baalc  granta  and 
aupplctnental  granta,  which  la  directly  con- 
trary to  the  intent  behind  title  n. 

It  waa,  and  la,  Intended  that  baalc  granta 
be  made  on  the  baala  of  matching  expendl- 
turea  of  colleges  and  unlversltlea  tat  library 
reaourcea,  khA  that  supplemental  granta  be 
available  In  addition  to  baalc  granta  for  col- 
legea  and  unlversltlea  which  can  show  apedal 
drcumstancea  which  are  Impeding,  or  will 
Impede,  the  proper  development  of  their 
library  pro^ama.  The  Commlasloner  la 
granted  some  discretion  with  respect  to  basic 
granta.  Recent  guidellnea  make  It  appear 
that  the  Department  baa  uaed  the  discretion 
granted  with  reepect  to  supplemental  grante 
to  limit  baalc  granta.  Thla  la  contrary  to 
what  haa  been,  and  la,  the  Intent  of  the 
Oommlttee  with  reapect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  title  n. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended an  increased  emphasis  on  col- 
lege library  programs,  which  I  strongly 
endorse.  The  language  of  the  bill  is  such 
that  the  intent  of  Congress  will  be  very 
clear. 

The  existing  policies  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  subject  are  only  one  more 
example  of  its  defiance  of  congressional 
Intent.  E>ery  effort  shoxild  be  made  to  see 
that  this  program  is  administered  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  and  I  commend 
the  committee  for  the  steps  It  has  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  I  received  from  the 
president  of  Aricansas  State  University, 
and  the  letter  from  Mr.  Pry  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

ARKAN8A8    STATE    UNTVEIBrrT, 

JoTiesboTO,  July  1,  1971. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fui^bsxght, 
New  Senate  Office  ButUUng, 
WaaMnffton,  D.O. 

DxAK  SxNAToa  FouotioBT:  During  the  paat 
five  years,  Arkansaa  State  TTnlverslty  haa 
participated  in  the  Federal  College  Library 
Resources  Program  which  haa  been  authorized 
by  Title  n.  Part  A  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  This  university  has  been  the 
recipient  of  baalc  and  supplemental  grants 
which  have  enabled  ua  to  expand  and  develop 
our  libraries  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  students  and  popvilatlon  which  we  serve 
in  Eastern  Arkansas  and  surroiindlng  states. 
This  year  Arkansas  State  University  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  sepa- 
rate applications  on  behalf  of  Its  Jonesboro 
and  Beebe  campuses  for  basic  and  supple- 
mental grants  totalling  $38,397.  Recently, 
we  were  notified  that  both  of  our  appllca- 
tiona  were  disapproved. 

Aa  a  result  of  a  telephone  Inquiry  to  the 
USOE  during  which  we  requested  an  ex- 
planation aa  to  the  reason  for  the  failure  to 
fund  ova  proposal,  we  were  apprised  that 
there  were  insufficient  federal  moniea  to  sup- 
port approximately  75%  of  the  institutional 
applications  that  were  received  from  through- 
out the  nation.  To  be  more  specific,  the  fol- 
lowing approximate  figures  were  disclosed 
to  us;  namely,  only  549  institutions  of  higher 
learning  were  funded  out  of  2,186  appllcanta. 
Whereas  In  the  past  the  nation's  limited  ap- 
propriation for  this  program  was  prorated 
among  aU  eligible  appllcanta,  thla  year  the 


decision  waa  made  to  provide  100%  funding 
to  each  eligible  applicant  beginning  with 
those  who  had  the  moat  points,  according  to 
a  formula  and  to  continue  until  all  funds 
were  used.  The  criteria  in  the  formula  are  of 
questionable  valldltv. 

One  component  of  the  formula  allows 
points  for  volume  deficiencies  in  a  library. 
While  we  concur  with  the  inclualon  of  thla 
criteria,  it  ahould  be  noted  that  thoee 
schools  which  in  the  paat  have  been  negli- 
gent in  providing  funds  for  the  procurement 
of  library  materials  benefited  most  under 
the  ciirrent  formula  since  they  were  able  to 
evince  a  larger  deficiency.  Arkansas  State 
University  has  conscientiously  expanded  its 
library  <*cquisltlona  and  Its  deficiency  la  not 
extensive;  however,  la  selected  areas  we  do 
have  a  significant  inadequacy. 

We  of  Arkansaa  State  University  respect- 
fully urge  that  you  and  your  Congressional 
colleagues  foster  further  support  for  higher 
education  by  increasing  the  funds  for  the 
College  Library  Resources  Program  and  other 
programs  which  have  been  designed  to  re- 
dress human  degradation  by  strengthening 
and  upgrading  the  nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Finally,  we  suggest  that  the  USOE 
be  called  upon  to  revise  their  formula  for 
the  program  cited  herein  so  that  76%  of 
the  applicants  will  not  be  denied. 

Your  continued  vigorous  assistance  to  Ar- 
kansas's colleges  and  universities  Is  antici- 
pated and  appreciated. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Caki.  R.  RXNG. 

President. 

DsPARTiczMT  or  HKAL-ra,  Education, 

AMD  WKLTAax, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Jxdy  19.  1971. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Ftlbkiort, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deax  Sxnatob  FT7I3XIGRT:  In  answer  to 
yoiu-  letter  of  July  12, 1  can  say  only  that  the 
college  library  resources  program  (Title  n-A 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act)  was  redirected 
m  1971  In  line  with  adnainlstratlon  priorities 
and  recommendations. 

When  the  appropriation  dropped  from  $26,- 
000,000  in  1989  to  $9,818,000  In  1970  the  basic 
grants  of  $5,000  which  had  been  awarded  to 
about  2,000  institutions  since  1968  were  cut 
to  $2,500.  In  1970  basic  grants  were  awarded 
to  2501  Institutions,  with  smaU  supple- 
mental grants  to  moat  of  the  applicants.  The 
grants  were  considered  to  be  too  small  to 
make  much  impact  on  most  of  the  recipients, 
so  a  different  approtu:h  was  determined  for 
1971  in  an  effort  to  discover  the  neediest  in- 
stitutions and  give  them  more  aigniflcant 
granta.  The  criteria  for  scoring  the  applica- 
tions were  based  chiefly  on  Inadequacy  of 
the  size  of  an  Institution's  library  collection 
and  the  niunber  of  students  enrolled  from 
families  with  less  than  $5,000  annual  Income. 
The  statistics  mentioned  by  your  constituent 
from  Arkansas  are  correct.  Only  532  institu- 
tions scoring  21  or  more  points  received  basic 
grants  of  $5,000  and  supplemental  grants 
related  to  the  size  of  their  enrollments.  For 
17  new  institutions  to  open  in  the  fall  of 
1971  baalc  granta  of  $5,000  were  made. 

Moat  of  the  1971  awarda  were  to  commu- 
nity coUeges.  technical  institutes  and  pre- 
dominantly black  colleges.  These  three  cate- 
gories of  institutions  are  particularly  defi- 
cient In  library  resources  and  are  enrolling 
large  numbers  of  economically  disadvantaged 
students. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rat  M.  FtT. 

Director,  Divition  of  Library  Programs. 

mXTTNG  THX  CBIKS  IH  ""iH^H  BHTCATIOir 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  preservation  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  the  achievement  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  are  among  the 


most  pressing  matters  which  will  con- 
front the  Senate  this  Congress.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  struggling 
simply  to  maintain  their  current  level  of 
operation  and  they  have  reached  a  point 
of  diminishing  returns.  They  too  have 
felt  the  effects  of  inflation  and  rising 
costs.  Not  much  longer  will  they  be  able 
to  accommodate  increasing  numbers  of 
college  students  and  be  able  to  provide 
even  an  adequate  education.  Too  many 
colleges  have  already  dangerously  over- 
extended their  facilities  and  faculties  and 
some  are  actually  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

For  some  reason,  people  do  not  always 
take  the  financial  plight  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions  very  seriously.  Perhaps 
they  assume  that  somehow  our  colleges 
will  get  by,  because  they  always  have  in 
the  past.  This  is  ostrich  mentality.  It  is  a 
refusal  to  come  to  grips  with  the  reality 
of  the  situation.  The  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion recently  took  a  close  look  at  the 
financial  status  of  a  number  of  colleges 
and  universities  and  on  the  basis  of  that 
survey  estimated  that  some  540  private 
and  public  institutions  were  "in  financial 
dicaculty"  with  another  1,000  institu- 
tions headed  that  way.  The  Commission 
appropriately  called  its  survey  "The  New 
Depression  in  Higher  Education." 

A  study  of  private  colleges  issued  this 
past  January  by  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Colleges  seems  to  substantiate  the 
seriousness  of  the  financial  problems  of 
higher  education.  The  association  reports 
that  nearly  half  of  the  private,  accredited 
colleges  surveyed  expect  operating  def- 
icits in  the  current  fiscal  year  totaling 
about  $87  million.  They  conclude  that 
private  institutions  of  higher  education 
"will  not  long  be  able  to  serve  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  Nation  with  strength  un- 
less significant  aid  is  soon  forthcom- 
ing." 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  underesti- 
mate the  depth  of  this  financial  crisis  in 
higher  education.  Private  colleges  as  well 
as  public  colleges,  large  schools  as  well  as 
small,  and  the  educational  giants  as  well 
as  the  small  are  confronted  with  possible 
financial  disaster.  Some  of  our  most  pres- 
tigious and  well-endowed  institutions  are 
in  this  situation.  The  trustees  of  Colum- 
bia University,  for  example,  recently  ap- 
proved a  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  which 
provides  for  a  deficit  of  approximately 
$10.8  million.  This  followed  an  announce- 
ment by  the  university  that  tuition  would 
be  increased  by  about  $300  next  Septem- 
ber in  most  of  its  schools.  New  York  Uni- 
versity Is  facing  a  deficit  of  nearly  $7  mil- 
lion next  year.  Princeton  facing  a  possible 
$5.5  million  deficit  next  year  is  also  plan- 
ning to  raise  tuition  to  $2,800  a  year.  Yale 
has  an  operating  deficit  which  may  well 
rise  alx)ve  $2  million  this  fiscal  year  and 
Is  expected  to  be  even  greater  next  year, 
in  spite  of  a  very  healthy  endowment  in- 
come. Stanford  University  faces  a  deficit 
of  $900,000  in  academic  year  1971-72.  To 
meet  this  deficit  Stanford  has  had  to  cut 
back  on  many  desirable  programs  and 
raise  tuition. 

The  President's  higher  education 
message  did  not  address  itself  to  the 
overriding  financial  pr(*lem  of  higher 
education.  The  administration's  higher 
education  proposals  in  the  92d  CoagnBB, 
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with  emirfiads  on  student  aid.  partic- 
ularly In  the  form  o{  loans,  betray  a  sad 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  problem. 
Student  aid  is  vital  to  the  insurance  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  and  we 
have  oonmiitted  ourselves  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  goal.  But  it  is  not  a  gocd  we 
will  achieve  cheaply.  Obviously,  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  forms  of  student  aid 
will  be  required — not  Just  loans,  and  not 
Just  Insured  loans.  We  must  provide  a 
flexible  program  of  student  aids  which 
will  help  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  brocul 
range  of  students. 

The  administration  propoeal  also  con- 
veniently ignores  the  need  for  some 
form  of  institutional  support  for  general 
operating  expenses.  Student  aid  with- 
out such  support  will  only  aggravate  the 
financial  problems  of  our  colleges.  It  will 
also  move  us  away  from  the  goal  of 
achieving  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  all'  students,  because  institutions 
without  direct  aid  will  be  forced  to  In- 
crease tuition  to  obtain  needed  revenues. 
To  what  avail  is  student  aid  then?  It 
makes  little  sense  to  open  the  doors  to 
increased  nimibers  of  students  to  finan- 
cially crippled  colleges — colleges  which 
must  eliminate  courses,  leave  faculty 
vacancies  unfilled,  enlarge  teacher -stu- 
dent ratios,  postpone  or  abandon  new  and 
innovative  programs  and  curtail  other 
educational  services. 

Higher  education  spokesmen  have 
testified  this  year,  as  they  did  last  year 
and  in  previous  years,  that  they  need 
Federal  institutional  support.  The  re- 
ports of  the  Carnegie  Commission  and 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges 
corroborate  their  testimony. 

On  March  9.  1971,  Senator  Mondauc 
introduced  a  well-designed  proposal,  S. 
1161,  which  I  cosponsored,  which  would 
cut  both  ways  In  helping  to  resolve  the 
financial  plight  of  higher  education,  "nils 
bill  would  assist  students  and  institutions 
by  expanding  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  program  and  by  initiating 
a  program  of  greatly  needed  cost-of- 
educatlon  allowance.  P^irthermore,  it 
would  provide  special  efforts  to  identify 
and  encourage  disadvantaged  youths  to 
resume  or  continue  their  educations.  It 
would  establish  a  higher  education  loan 
bank  to  make  loans  to  students  similar 
to  the  insured  loans  presently  authorized 
by  the  Higher  Education  Act.  The  bill 
would  also  create  a  new  program  of  Fed- 
eral fellowships  for  graduate  students  of 
exceptional  ability  and  demonstrated 
financisd  need. 

If  we  are  to  keep  college  doors  open 
and  keep  colleges  solvent,  we  must  wed 
Increased  levels  of  student  aid  with 
grants  or  allowances  to  institutions. 

S.  659,  which  I  have  also  cosponsored, 
has  adopted  many  of  these  provisions 
and  represents  an  Important  contribu- 
tion toward  higher  education  reform. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  S.  659,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  offers  the  most 
promising  formula  thus  far  for  channel- 
ing Federal  dollars  where  they  will  best 
assist  colleges  and  students.  I  encourage 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  give  S.  659 
their  careful  consideration.  Soon  we 
must  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
survival  for  high  quality,  accessible 
higher  education. 


I  would  like  to  briefly  touch  on  some 
of  the  major  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Title  I  of  S.  659  would  substantially 
revise  and  expand  federally  assisted  stu- 
dent financial  aid  programs  and  in  addi- 
tion consolidate  into  a  single  program 
the  provisions  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act,  the  Ihtemational  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  the  higher  education  as- 
pects of  the  NDEIA. 

Part  A  of  the  bill  would  autiiorize 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  and  en- 
courage colleges  and  imiversities  in 
strengthening  their  community  service 
prc^rams  so  that  they  can  assist  com- 
munities in  the  solution  of  various  prob- 
lems such  as  housing,  poverty,  recreation, 
employment,  youth  opportunities,  trans- 
portation, health,  and  land  use.  Accord- 
ing to  the  committee  report,  California 
would  receive  $4,825,048  out  of  the  $54 
million  authorized  for  this  program. 

Part  B  of  title  I  would  authorize  a  col- 
lege library  resources  program,  a  library 
institute  and  fellowship  and  research 
program. 

Part  C  of  S.  659  would  authorize  as- 
sistance to  strengthen  developing  institu- 
tions, to  enable  them  to  increase  their 
academic  and  administrative  capabilities 
and  the  quality  of  their  student  services. 
This  section  authorizes  $150  million 
for  emergency  interim  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  are  in 
such  serious  financial  distress  that  with- 
out a  grant  they  would  either  cease  to 
(^jerate  or  be  found  to  curtail  their  aca- 
demic programs  to  the  detriment  of  the 
quality  of  education  available  to  their 
students. 

Part  D  of  this  section  makes  major 
revision  in  student  assistance  programs. 
The  committee  has  significantly  moved 
Federal  assistance  programs  away  from 
permanent  dependence  upon  the  private 
money  market.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  move  toward  a  full  grant 
program  In  the  near  future. 

S.  659  makes  basic  educational  op- 
portunity grants  available  to  all  eligible 
students,  It  provides  supplemental  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  to  students  of 
exceptional  need,  who  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  attend  the  institution  of 
choices.  It  provides  matching  fimds  to 
States  to  act  as  incentives  for  State 
scholarship  programs.  It  provides  special 
programs  and  projects  to  make  special 
services  available  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. It  provides  for  cost  of  Instruction 
allowances  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  in  connection  with  students 
who  receive  basic  educational  opportunity 
grants.  Hie  bill  also  creates  a  new  pro- 
gram of  basic  educational  opportunity 
grants  to  all  students  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  whom  family  con- 
tributions are  insufficient  to  enable  them 
to  attend  postsecondary  educational  in- 
stitutions. For  the  first  time,  part-time 
students  are  eligible  for  beisic  grants. 
Part-time  students  comprise  2,680,000 
of  the  8,550,000  attending  2-  and  4-year 
colleges. 

"Hie  oommlttee  also  authorizes  $200 
million  for  supplemental  educational  op- 
portunity grants,  out  of  which  California 
is  expected  to  receive  $24,658,109.  This 
program  is  designed  to  serve  those  stu- 
dents v^io  are  In  need  of  assistance  over 


and  above  that  provided  by  basic  grants, 
and  those  whose  family  contributions 
make  the  student  ineligible  for  basic 
grants  but  who  are  in  need  of  some  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  their  education. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  $50 
million  annually  for  matching  grants  to 
States  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
State  financial  assistance  programs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  committee  report,  Cal- 
ifornia would  receive  $7,303,521  under 
this  program  in  fiscal  year  1973.  ThR 
committee  has  emphasized  that  these 
fimds  are  intended  to  supplement,  not 
supplant,  existing  programs.  This  is  not 
a  time  for  States  to  cintail  fimds  for 
education. 

8.659  consolidates  the  talent  search 
and  upward  bound  programs,  and  the 
programs  of  apedal  services  for  disad- 
vantaged students,  and  authorizes  their 
expansion.  These  programs  are  vitally 
Important  to  areas  with  major  concen- 
trations of  low-Income  population. 

Subsection  5  of  part  A  of  the  bill  would 
entitle  each  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, at  which  a  basic  grant  recipient  is  in 
attendance,  to  a  cost  of  instruction  al- 
lowance. The  amount  of  the  allowance 
would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  number  of  und«-graduate  students 
enrolled  and  the  number  who  are  recip- 
ients of  basic  grants.  This  section  is  par- 
ticularly Important  if  tuition  Is  to  be  kept 
within  reasonable  limits. 

I  believe  that  many  students  would  like 
the  opportunity  to  work  while  attending 
college,  llie  committee  has  wisely  ex- 
panded the  ellgiUllty  under  the  work- 
study  program  and  has  authorized  $320 
million  for  the  program.  According  to  the 
committee  report,  California  is  expected 
to  receive  $26,453,554  imder  this  author- 
ization. 

California  is  a  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  community  college  system.  S. 
659  provides  grants  for  the  development 
of  new  community  colleges  and  for  the 
expansion  of  existing  community  col- 
leges. I  was  pleased  to  have  been  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  provision  with  Senator 
Harrison  Williams.  Callfomla  has  86 
community  coUeges  and  by  1980  will  need 
an  additional  34.  According  to  the  com- 
mittee report.  California  would  receive 
$4,737,871  under  this  section. 

The  Congress  has  expressed  its  desire 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  postsecondary  educational  op- 
portunities, especially  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. Comprehensive  community  col- 
leges, with  their  flexible  curriculums  and 
traditionally  lower  tuitions,  are  consid- 
ered by  many  to  be  an  excellent  vehicle 
to  help  achieve  these  goals.  In  its  special 
report,  "The  Open-Door  Colleges,"  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation underscores  the  role  of  the  2-year 
college  in  providing  greater  access  to 
postsecondary  education  and  recom- 
mends that  every  potential  student  have 
a  community  college  within  commuting 
distance  except  in  sparsely  populated 
areas.  The  Commission  estimates  that 
this  would  require  approximately  230  to 
280  new  public  community  colleges  and 
could  require  as  many  as  400  to  450  new 
commimity  colleges  by  1980. 

The  development  and  construction  of 
new  community  colleges  would  require 
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new  level*  of  support  from  both  State 
•nd  Federal  Govemment.  The  Cameele 
Commission  has  recommended  and  rep- 
resentattves  of  Jmiior  colleges  have  re- 
quested Federal  assistance  for  planning, 
constructlOQ.  and  other  purposes.  8.  659 
would  begin  to  provide  such  assistance. 

Spedflc  legislation  Is  required  to  focus 
Federal  funds  on  the  needs  of  community 
colleges  and  to  give  them  a  more  equita- 
ble share  of  Federal  flnandal  assistance 
for  postsecondary  education.  The  na- 
tional need  for  additional  2-year  col- 
leges and  need  of  2-year  coU^ges  for  ad- 
ditional Federal  assistance  suggests  that 
spedflc  legislation  would  be  more  desir- 
able than  forcing  Junior  colleges  to  com- 
pete with  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  funds  in  a  more  general 
higher  education  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  c<mdude  by 
commenting  upon  a  very  Important  as- 
pect of  this  bill,  the  IiKllan  educati<m 
section,  an  amendment  to  8.  659  which 
I  coeponsored.  The  imlque  needs  and 
status  of  the  American  Indian  Justify 
this  special  education  section.  Existing 
Federal  legislation  does  not  meet  the 
fecial  educational  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  No  other  American  minority 
group  has  had  "reservations,"  a  separate 
Federal  school  system  and  the  complex- 
ities of  dual  legal  systems,  although  other 
minorities  have  faced  de  facto,  nearly 
the  same  situation.  As  a  result,  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  needs  the  focused  attention 
and  the  broadened  infusion  of  Federal 
assistance  provided  through  this  secticm 
in  order  to  effectively  resolve  its  unique 
educatimiEU  problems. 

Extensive  hearings  by  the  sptdal  8ub- 
coDunittee  on  Indian  Education  in  the 
90th  and  91st  Ctrngress  revealed  that  the 
present  Federal  Indian  education  policies 
are  most  inadequate.  Not  only  are  many 
Indians  excluded  f  nun  Federal  programs, 
because  they  are  not  Federal  ward  In- 
dians, but  the  provisions  and  adminis- 
tration of  existing  programs  does  not 
effectively  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
those  Indians  who  are  served. 

Title  IV  of  8.  659  Is  designed  to  rectify 
the  present  Inadequacies  in  American 
Indian  education  and,  although  the  sec- 
tion is  not  perfect,  it  is  based  on  many 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  educators  and  legislators  and 
is  superior  to  the  status  quo. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
support  final  passage  of  8.  659.  the  Edu- 
cation Amoidments  of  1971. 

As  a  UjB.  Senator  representing  one  of 
the  largest  States  in  the  Nation.  I  have 
kmg  sm>ported  legislation  which  will  en- 
able any  individual  the  opportunity  to 
porsue  his  or  her  studies  on  a  postsec- 
ondary  school  basis  regardless  of  the 
particular  flnandal  situation  if  that  stu- 
dent has  the  ability  and  desire  to  do  so. 

In  the  past.  I  have  introduced  and  oo- 
sponsored  legislation  that  would  allow 
for  tax  credltB  and  tax  deductions  for 
the  direct  and  indirect  support  of  higher 
education.  I  believe  that  the  tax  Incentive 
mechanism  has  many  advantages  and 
should  be  part  of  an  integrated  effort  to 
achieve  our  overall  objective.  I  intend  to 
push  for  this  concept  in  the  future  if  it 
becomes  apparent  that  it  can  make  a 
IxisltlvB  contribution  toward  providing 


the  economle  means  to  achieve  our  na- 
tional goal  in  this  area. 

Before  making  srane  comments  on  a 
number  of  provisions  in  this  bill,  I  would 
like  to  make  this  general  statemoit:  This 
bill  has  the  potential  of  affecting  almost 
everyone  in  the  United  States,  dther  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  It  authorises  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  to  spend  approodmate- 
ly  $19  billion  for  support  of  various  post- 
seoondary  initiatives.  I  agree  with  my 
colleagues  who  in  their  (Y)ening  state- 
ments (m  the  bill  called  it  a  landmark 
piece  of  leglslaticm. 

I  will  vote  for  the  bill  because  in  gen- 
eral it  has  the  potential  to  make  vast 
improvements  in  certain  areas  of  financ- 
ing postsecondary  education.  The  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Cmnmittee  has  ob- 
viously worked  very  hard  on  this  bill  and 
has  received  exc^ent  cooperation  from 
the  administration.  It  is  truly  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  and  should  be  recognized  as 
such. 

The  bill  indudes  a  provision  which 
would  establish  an  independent  Student 
Loan  Marketing  Association  which  would 
act  as  a  sec<mdary  market  to  assist  stu- 
dents in  recdving  guaranteed  student 
loans.  The  Student  Loan  Marketing  As- 
sociation will  be  a  aovenmient-q?onsored 
private  cooperation  much  like  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association.  It 
will  assist  banks  which  partidpate  in  the 
Ooveiiunent-backed  loan  program  by 
providing  additional  liquidity  so  that 
they  might  expand  their  partidpatlon  in 
the  program.  It  will  also  be  able  to  at- 
tract private  resources  to  great^ 
strengthen  the  student  loan  program. 

I  also  would  like  to  give  my  full  sup- 
port to  the  section  of  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing interim  onergency  assistance  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  This  pro- 
vision will  allow  for  immediate  assistance 
to  thoee  schools  facing  critical  financial 
dUBcultieB  by  utilizing  a  carefuUy  drawn 
formula  determined  by  an  Office  of  Edu- 
cation review.  The  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education,  as  well  as  other 
similar  studies,  has  clearly  documented 
the  need  for  such  assistance,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  section  which  provides  im- 
mediate aid  based  upon  a  definitive  for- 
mula will  be  very  hdpful. 

Furthermore,  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
rdating  to  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Higher  Education 
and  a  National  Institute  of  Education 
have  the  potential  to  coordinate  our  edu- 
cational polldes  in  the  future.  I  am 
hopeful  these  proposed  organs  of  the 
public  domain  will  be  able  to  research 
and  reevaluate  our  programs  in  this  fidd 
and  will  not  degenerate  Into  yet  another 
stagnant  bureaucracy. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of 
this  bill  Is  its  recognition  that  postsec- 
ondary education  can  be  something  other 
than  4  years  spent  on  a  major  uni- 
versity campus.  For  example,  the  num- 
ber of  Junior  colleges  in  the  country  has 
grown  from  678  to  1,091  over  the  past  10 
years.  The  nimiber  of  students  enrolled 
in  these  schools  has  risen  by  nearly  400 
percoit  over  that  same  timespan.  As  we 
all  know,  these  schools  serve  as  stepping 
stones  toward  a  profesdonal  career  and 
as  training  grounds  for  employment  In  a 
nmnber  of  technical  or  vocational  Adds. 

The  administration  has  q?earheaded 


the  drive  for  a  larger  recognition  of  ca- 
reer and  technical  education  programs. 
I  would  hope  that  the  increased  assist- 
ance to  these  schools  and  related  pro- 
grams in  the  bill  will  instill  a  greattt 
awareness  for  the  priority  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  my 
renuu-ks  on  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate mjrself  with  the  individual  views 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cdo- 
rado  (Mr.  Dovzincx).  My  colleague  has 
raised  some  pertinent  questions  in  his 
remarks  which  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
committee  report.  I  must  admit  that 
higher  education  has  gone  through  a 
number  of  rapid  changes  since  I  departed 
from  the  ranks  of  academic  unlverdty 
life  11  years  ago.  The  need  to  attend  the 
imiversity  of  today  has  bec<»ne  a  con- 
ditioned social  reflex.  From  my  talks  with 
students  throughout  the  Nation,  I  have 
become  coavinced  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  higher  education 
have  resulted  from  the  presence  of  many 
students  cm  campus  that  neither  psycho- 
logically nor  intellectually  belcmg  in  such 
an  environmoit. 

I  have  w<Hidered  whether  this  condi- 
tlaa  In  our  schools  has  not  fostered  the 
spirit  of  restlessness  and  destruction  that 
now  ijervades  many  of  our  Nation's  uni- 
versities. Meanwhile,  many  of  those  stu- 
dents who  do  make  it  through  their  uni- 
versity studies  in  the  computer-like  at- 
mosphere that  is  so  prevalent  today  flnid 
out  when  they  leave  that  much  of  what 
they  learned  cannot  be  applied  outside 
of  the  academic  environment.  It  is  easily 
understood  that  the  many  imemployed 
people  with  various  education  degrees 
find  themselves  In  this  condition,  because 
of  our  society's  belief  that  if  you  do  not 
attend  a  tmlversity  you  will  not  make 
ansihlng  out  of  your  life. 

I  make  this  feeling  known  not  as  a 
means  to  oppose  this  bill  but  as  a  sincere 
belief  concerning  the  direction  of  our  so- 
ciety. Legislation  cannot  really  remove  a 
certain  tendency  of  society.  The  Nation 
must  do  this  on  its  own,  and  I  am  some- 
what optimistic  that  some  sort  of  rever- 
sal will  slowly  but  surely  occur. 

This  legislation  should  be  supported, 
because  of  its  goal  to  insure  that  every- 
one who  wants  to  attend  a  postsecondary 
educaticmal  institution  will  not  be  denied 
entrance  solely  on  the  grounds  of  finan- 
cial inability. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  EUiENDER.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsent  that  the  pending 
biisiness  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  350,  House 
Joint  Resolution  829,  maUng  further 
continuing  appropriiuUons  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BnvTSKN).  The  Joint  resolution  will  be 
stated. 

rnie  Joint  resdution  was  read  as 
follows: 

A  Joint  raaolutlon  (H.J.  Bm.  838)  maktiig 
further  oontlnulng  aiq>roivUtlons  for  the 
flaoal  yaw  1972,  and  for  other  purpoaas. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  immediate  conddera- 
tion  of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Preddent,  the 
House  approved  the  resdution  last  Mon- 
day. An  extension  of  the 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order?  We  cannot 
hear  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
please  cease  their  conversations  so  tiie 
Senator  from  Louisiana  can  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  may 
proceed. 

»«r.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Preddent.  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved  this 
resolution  Monday  night,  which  is  simply 
an  extendon  of  the  expiration  date  of  the 
current  resolution  from  August  6  imtil 
October  16.  1971.  As  Members  know,  the 
purpose  of  these  continuing  resdutions 
is  to  enable  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Govemment  to  func- 
tion in  the  absence  of  new  obligatlonal 
authority  for  the  ciurrent  fiscal  year  1972. 

As  stated  in  the  report,  all  appropria- 
tion bills — both  supplemratal  bills  for 
fiscal  year  1971  and  regular  annual  ap- 
propriation bills  for  fiscal  srear  1972— 
which  have  been  referred  to  the  Senate 
committee  this  calendar  year  have  been 
conddered  and  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  have  passed  the  Senate.  Four 
regular  annual  api»Y>prlation  bills — the 
military  constructiwi.  District  of  Cdum- 
bla,  foreign  assistance,  and  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bills — ^have  not 
as  yet  been  recdved  in  the  Senate,  and 
it  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  House 
Conunittee  on  Ai^iropriations  is  awaiting 
action  on  necessary  authorizing  and  rev- 
enue legislation  before  reporting  these 
bills  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Although  every  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  Senate  committee  to  process  the 
bills  referred  to  it  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  obvious  that  these  four  remain- 
ing bills  cannot  be  enacted  before  the 
termination  date  of  the  present  continu- 
ing resolution  and,  therefore,  an  exten- 
sion is  reqtiired  in  order  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  t^e  programs  and  activi- 
ties funded  in  these  bills.  In  addition, 
the  final  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1972  will  have  to  dear 
both  Hbuses  before  the  business  of  this 
session  is  concluded. 

Further  in  these  remarks.  I  will  make 
a  more  detailed  report  on  the  statute  of 
the  appropriation  bills. 

In  a  few  of  the  regular  annual  appro- 
priation bills,  language  has  been  written 
into  the  appropriation  paragraph  stip- 
ulating that  the  appropriations  are  avail- 
able only  upon  enactment  into  law  of 
authorizing  legldation.  In  the  report  filed 
by  the  House  Conunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions, reference  is  made  to  this  matter, 
and  examples  would  be  the  Office  of  Sa- 
line Water  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agendes  appropriation 
bill  and  the  activities  rdating  to  waste 
treatment  construction  grants,  water 
quality.  ehUd  nutrition,  and  certain  other 
activities  in  the  agrtculture-enVLroiunen- 
tal  and  consumer  protection  appropria- 
tion bill.  These  are  nmyr><n||r  programs 


which  have  been  continued  in  operation 
since  July  1  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  and  would  be  contin- 
ued further  until  October  15  by  this  Joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  829. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Preddent.  win  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yldd. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  support 
the  continuing  resolution.  It  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate.  It  Is 
absolutely  necessary  to  flnance  the  de- 
partments of  Govemment  in  those  in- 
stances where  appropriations  have  not 
been  cleared  by  Congress  as  yet.  As  I 
understand  it,  these  departments  will  be 
funded  at  the  level  of  last  year's  appro- 
priations or  the  budget  extended  for  fis- 
cal year  1972,  whichever  is  lower.  That 
sum  will  be  somewhat  less  than  if  their 
new  appropriations  had  been  passed.  I 
see  no  alternative  but  to  pass  the  con- 
tinuing resolutitm. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Preddent,  once  again 
I  find  it  necessary  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  that  portion  of 
the  continuing  resolution  which  appro- 
priates funds  for  the  continuing  oper- 
ation of  the  emergency  school  assist- 
ance program.  The  last  time  that  this 
body  conddered  a  similar  resolution,  on 
June  29, 1  expressed  reservations  about  a 
continuation  of  ESAP,  prindpaUy  be- 
cause of  my  fears  that  a  reopening  of  tiie 
pipeline  to  districts  which  Imd  received 
BSAP  funds  last  year,  mostly  in  the 
South,  would  reduce  the  chances  of  ex- 
pedient House  action  on  the  $1.5  billion 
Nationwide  Emergency  School  Aid  and 
Quality  ^tegrated  Education  Act.  At 
that  time,  I  was  reassxu«d  by  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  the  money  appropri- 
ated would  be  used  in  a  limited  number 
of  districts  where  an  imn^ent  emer- 
gency stemming  from  the  Supreme  Court 
decidon  in  Swann  against  Charlotte- 
Mecklenbiu^  Board  of  Education  existed. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
again  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  letter 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 

TBS  SaciKTAST  OF  HkALTH, 

EDXTCATIOM,  Ain>  WkLPAXZ, 

Wathington,  DX3. 

Hon.  JACX>B  K.  jATITfl, 

United  Statet  Senate, 
Waihinffton,  DX3. 

OxAE  Skkatob  Jatrb:  I  thought  It  would  bo 
helpful  to  provide  you  wltii  some  background 
on  the  D^Mkrtmmt'B  raqueat  to  oonttnua  tha 
emergency  school  assistance  program. 

As  you  know,  early  in  this  session  of  Oon- 
gresB,  the  President  submitted  the  prc^xised 
Emergency  School  Aid  designed  to  help 
school  districts  carry  out  successful  de- 
segregation programs,  nie  Admlnlstratloo 
feds  that  legislation  ot  this  nature  Is  of  the 
greatest  lmp<vtaDoe,  and  we  hope  that  a  biQ 
acceptable  to  both  Houses  at  Congress  will  be 
approved  In  the  very  near  future. 

Essentially,  our  current  «nnn«m>  u  that 
with  the  opening  of  the  1971-73  aohool  year, 
a  numl>er  of  school  dlstriots  are  faced  with 
additional  desegregation  requirements,  and 
there  Is  vary  UtUe  UkaUbood  that  the  : 


genoy  BdhocA  Aid  Act  or  similar  legtslatlon 
wlU  be  enacted  In  time  to  meet  their  Im- 
mediate and  critical  needs. 

The  continuing  resolution  (H  J.  Bes(dutlon 
742)  now  before  the  Senate  would  oontlntie 
emergency  school  assistance  funding  provided 
m  the  fiscal  year  1971  Office  of  Eduoatkni 
Appix^rUtloos  Act. 

The  authority  propoaed  In  tbe  oontlnulng 
resolution  becomes  very  Important  given  tiM 
Supreme  Courtis  dedslon  in  Stoonn  v. 
Charlotte-MeekUMivrg  Board  of  EdveatUm 
and  In  companion  cases  handed  down  on 
AprU  30, 1971.  TtM  effect  of  the  Stootm  ndlng 
Is  to  ln^>oee  additional  desegregation  requlr»- 
ments  on  those  school  systema  which  do  not 
now  meet  the  Coostitiitlonal  standards  set 
forth  In  that  dedskm.  At  the  moment  and 
until  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  or  its 
equivalent  becomes  law,  the  only  authority 
to  provide  emergency  assistance  to  school 
districts  U  that  which  Is  embodied  in  the 
continuing  resolution  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Committee. 

We  should  point  out  tbat,  imder  the  Oon- 
tlnulng Beeolutlon,  we  would  be  providing 
such  emergency  aaslBtance  only  to  adbod.  dis- 
tricts which  mxist  make  signlflaant  adjust- 
ments this  fall  in  response  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  SvDonn  decision.  Revised  program 
regulations  to  this  effect  wUl  be  issued 
shorUy  In  the  event  the  Congress  ^>provee 
the  ocmtlnuing  resolution,  "me  statut<H7 
provisions  ai^Ucable  to  the  preeent  i»ogram 
will,  of  course,  remain  in  force.  Our  purpose 
under  the  reeoltttion  Is  to  assist  oomprehen- 
slve  desegregation  programs,  including  aotivl- 
tlee  such  as  teacher  training,  cutrioulum 
revision,  and  support  servloes. 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  antletpate  that  a 
considerably  smaUer  ntmber  of  districts  wm 
be  eUglble  to  participate  in  the  program  dur- 
ing the  period  at  the  oontlnqlng  reeolutlon. 
This  wUl  facilitate  a  more  thorough  iwlew 
of  cexSb.  appUoatlon  in  light  of  the  la— ons  we 
have  learned  in  administering  the  funds  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  1970-71  academic  year. 

This  interim  action  under  the  continuing 
reeolutlon  would,  of  course,  ocmtlnue  only 
for  such  time  as  the  oontlnulng  resolution 
remains  in  effect  or  until  such  time  as  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  or  its  squivalent 
beotxnes  law. 

Again,  let  me  emphasise  that  a  oonUntia- 
tion  of  this  limited  emergency  measiuv  in 
no  way  preempts  the  larger  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  the  school  aid  legation  now  being 
considered  by  the  Houw. 

The  President's  objective  is  to  encourage 
all  school  districts  to  deal  affirmatively  with 
the  problems  of  mlnculty  group  isolatkm  in 
the  schools  and  the  fuiuls  provided  by  the 
continuing  resolution  will  not  meet  this  vital 
objective.  I  urge  the  Ooogrees  to  act  on  this 
crucial  legislation 

With  kindest  regards, 
Blnoerely, 

Bluot  BICKABD80K,  Secretary. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  Preddent,  although 
I  would  have  hoped  that  the  other  body 
would  have  acted  mote  quickly  cm  its 
verdon  of  the  emergency  school  aid  act. 
I  am  heartened  that  the  general  educa- 
tion subcommittee  of  the  House,  chaired 
fay  Mr.  PucnrsKi.  reported  a  bill  to  the 
full  ccanmlttee  last  week,  and  that  ac- 
tion by  the  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  now  be  anticipated  shortly  after 
the  recess. 

Comment  on  this  resduticm  would  not 
be  necessary  at  all,  were  it  not  for  what 
may  be  an  indication  of  a  change  In 
policy  by  the  administration  in  recent 
weeks  on  school  desegregation  and  the 
impact  of  such  a  change  both  on  BSAP 
and  the  pending  $1.5  billion  bffl.  Follow- 
ing the  Secretary's  letter,  the  Depcut- 
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ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
issued  new  regulations  for  the  admlnis- 
tratioQ  of  E8AP  under  the  continuing 
reBdutioQ.  By  and  large,  the  new  regu- 
lations repreaented  a  considerable  re- 
finement and  improrement  over  those 
previously  in  effect.  They  did,  however, 
provide  for  a  broadening  of  the  eligibil- 
ity criteria  which  had  been  indicated  in 
the  Secretary's  letter.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  181.3(a)  of  the 
amended  regulations  be  printed  at  this 
ptdnt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  regula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  lil.3  tUgtbtttty 

(a)  (1)  AiMUitAnoa  under  tbe  program  may 
be  made  avaUable  to  a  local  educational 
agency  which  Is  Implementtaig  a  plan  for  the 
desegregattco,  at  Its  scho<da,  which  plan  (1) 
has  been  undertaken  pursuant  to  a  final 
order  of  a  co\irt  of  the  United  States  or  ctf 
any  State,  or  of  a  State  admlnlatratlTe 
agency  ot  ooii4>etent  JurladlotiOD.  Issued  or 
mnrtlflert  on  or  after  April  20,  1S71,  pursuant 
to  constitutional  requirements  as  set  forth 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In 
Svxmn  T.  ChaTlotte-ttecklenXmTU  Board  o/ 
Education,  and  Its  companion  cases,  or  (11) 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary,  om  or 
after  such  date  as  adequate  under  Title  VI  of 
the  Clyii  Righto  Act  of  1964.  and  (111)  Im- 
poaes  new  or  additional  desegregation  re- 
qulremento  for  the  1071-1972  school  year 
over  and  above  those  Implemented  by  the 
school  district  In  any  prior  year.  (30  U.S.C. 
1119-1 119a,  30  nJS.C.  331-332b,  42  UjB.C. 
2000O-2000O-9,  20  UJ3.C.  887,  20  n.8.C.  1233, 
43  tr.S.C.  2781-2837,  Pli.  91-380,  and  VL3. 
Res.  742.) 

(2)  Commencing  thirty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  amendment,  awwl  stance 
may  also  be  made  avaUable  to  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  Is  Implementing  a 
plan  for  tbe  desegregation  of  its  schools, 
which  plan  woxild  have  made  the  local  edu- 
catlooal  agency  eligible  for  awlsta nee  under 
pctfsgraph  (1)  of  this  section  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  applicable  court  order  or  Title 
v7  approval  was  Issued  prior  to  April  20, 
1971 :  Provided  however.  That  In  any  State  a 
local  educational  agency  which  Is  eligible  for 
assistance  under  subparagraph  (1)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  accorded  priority  over 
such  an  agency  in  that  State  which  Is  eligl^ 
ble  therefor  under  this  subparagraph  (2) 

(3)  Commencing  thirty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  amendment,  such  assist- 
ance may  also  be  made  avaUable  to  a  local 
educational  agency  which  Is  implementing  a 
plan  for  the  desegregation  of  ito  schools  with 
respect  to  which  plan  assistance  was  furnish- 
ed (and  not  terminated)  under  this  program 
prior  to  July  1.  1971 :  Provided  hotoever.  That 
In  any  State  a  local  educational  agency  which 
Is  eligible  for  assistance  under  subparagraph 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  paragraph  shaU  be  accorded 
priority  over  such  an  agency  In  that  State 
which  Is  eligible  under  this  subparagraph 
O). 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  thus,  not 
only  districts  affected  by  the  Swann  case, 
but  those  which  had  received  funds  last 
year  and  were  undertaking  no  new  de- 
segregation could  become  eligible  for 
funding.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  addi- 
tional eligibility  category  discriminated 
against  Northern  school  districts  in  the 
process  of  voluntary  desegregation,  but  I 
was  constrained  not  to  object  because  I 
was  assured  by  the  administration  that 
it  was  unlikely  any  funds  would  remain 
for  third  priority  districts,  and,  in  any 
event,  I  was  confident  that  under  the 
other  amended  regulations,  the  program 


would  be  administered  wisely  and  dB- 
clently. 

Sulwequently,  in  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence, with  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  Legislation,  concluded  on  July  29, 
1971,  I  learned  that  the  administration 
interpreted  the  continuing  resolution 
presently  before  us  to  provide  $65.1  mil- 
lion for  ESAP  activities  through  October 
15,  over  85  percent  of  the  entire  appro- 
priation for  the  last  fiscal  year.  This 
broadened  my  fears  that  moneys  appro- 
priated would  not  be  concentrated  in  the 
school  districts  facing  the  greatest  emer- 
gencies, but  dispersed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  last  year's  appropriation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cor- 
respondence l)e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

JniT  27. 1971. 
Mr.  Stephen  Kubxmak. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  LegiMlatton.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare — 
Washiiiffton,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ms.  KintzMAK:  In  anticipation  of  an- 
other request  by  the  Administration  to  the 
Congress  for  a  continuing  resolution  which 
would  appropriate  funds  for  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Program  beyond  Its  pres- 
ent tomlnatlon  date  of  August  6,  1971,  we 
would  appreciate  your  answer  to  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

1.  How  much  money  was  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  emergency  school  assistance 
by  the  pnssage  of  H.J.  Res.  742  on  June  29, 
1971? 

2.  How  much  of  this  money  has  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Bduoaitlon  and  Wel- 
fare already  committed? 

3.  How  much  do  you  anticipate  will  be 
committed  by  August  6, 1971? 

4.  In  the  event  the  Congress  does  not  act 
to  continue  BSAP  appropriations,  wlU  the 
fvmds  appropriaited  by  H.J.  Res  742  be  avail- 
able to  the  Department  after  Aiigust  «,  1071? 

6.  In  the  event  the  Congress  does  pass  a 
second  comtlnulng  resolution  which  appro- 
priates funds  for  ESAP  activities,  how  much 
money  wUl  the  Department  have  available. 
In  toto,  for  commitment  to  such  activities? 

We  are  looking  forward  to  hearing  from 
you. 

With  beet  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javub. 

WALna  F.  MONSSLB. 

Department  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Weleaee, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  29. 1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Javtts:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  27,  1971,  Jointly  signed  by  Sen- 
ator Mondale,  requesting  Information  on  the 
availability  of  funds  under  the  continuing 
resolution,  H.J.  Res.  742,  for  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Program.  The  foUowlng  in- 
formation corresponds  with  the  numbered 
questions  In  your  letter: 

1.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  $18.6  mlUlon  was 
made  avaUable  for  obUgatlon  under  ESAP  by 
virtue  of  the  passage  of  H.J.  Res.  743.  That 
figure  was  derived  by  determining  the 
amoimt  of  funds  espended  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  program  in  1070  ($56.8 
million)  and  by  averaging  to  arrive  at  a  one- 
month  figfure.  However,  as  you  know,  under 
Section  421  of  PX.  91-330  we  are  unable  to 
obligate  fimds  until  30  days  after  pubUca- 
tlon  of  program  regulations.  Since  the 
regtUatlons  were  published  on  JiUy  10.  1971, 
no  fimds  wlU  be  obligated  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  H.J.  Res.  743  on  August  6,  1971. 


3.  As  noted,  no  funds  have  as  yet  been 
committed  under  BSAP. 

8.  No  funds  WlU  be  committed  prior  to 
August  6,  1071. 

4.  In  the  event  that  the  Congress  falls  to 
act  to  continue  the  ESAP  appropriation,  It  Is 
our  view  that  we  wlU  be  unable  to  obligate 
or  expend  any  of  the  $18.6  nUUlon  appro- 
priated under  H.J.  Res.  749. 

6.  At  this  time  we  are,  of  course,  unable 
to  determine  what  expiration  date  might  be 
contained  in  a  second  continuing  resolution 
since  no  such  resolution  has  as  yet  been  in- 
troduced In  the  Congress.  However,  If  a  reso- 
lution were  adopted  to  extend  the  program 
through  October  15, 1971.  for  example,  we  be- 
Ueve  that  the  program  woiUd  have  avaUable 
a  total  of  $66.1  mUUon  diirlng  the  period  be- 
ginning on  August  10.  1971  and  ending  on 
October  16.  1971.  Of  that  total,  $18.6  mlUlon 
would  not  be  avaUable  for  obUgatlon  until 
after  September  1.  1971,  and  $9.3  mllllan 
would  not  be  available  untU  after  October 
1,  1971.  In  any  event,  as  Secretary  Richard- 
son pointed  out  In  his  recent  letter  to  you, 
we  would  cease  the  obUgatlon  of  funds  under 
ESAP  when  the  Emergency  School  Aid  blU 
became  effective. 

Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  Kttrsiian, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  doubts 
were  further  compoimded  by  a  memo- 
randum written  on  July  30,  1971,  by  the 
Associate  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  to  State 
education  officials  and  school  superin- 
tendents. This  memorandum  asserted 
that  transportation  costs  would  be  given 
a  "very  low  funding  priority"  by  ESAP 
administrators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  memorandum  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Departicxnt  or  Health, 
Sdttcatxon,  and  Welpau, 

OlFlca    OF    EDT7CATION, 

Washington.  D.C.  July  30.  X9fl. 
To:  Offloes  of  the  Oovemers 
Chief  State  School  Officers 
Regional  Commissioners 
Title     IV    Regional     Senior    Program 

OflBcers 
Chairman  of  State  Advisory  Committees 
Assistant  Commissioner.   Office  of  Re- 
gional Office  Coordination 
Superintendente  of  Schools 
Subject:  Policy  on  Funding  Transportation 
Costs  for  Emergency  School  Assistance 
Program 
As  a  result  of  a  recent  policy  clarlflcstion 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Sdnoatlon,  and 
Welfare.  I  have  been  asked  to  emphaslBe  to 
you  that  transportation  costs  wUl  be  given 
very  low  funding  priority  tinder  the  Emer- 
gency School  Assistance  Program.  Districts 
applying   should    request   funds    for   direct 
educational  purposes  since  these  areas  wlQ 
be  given  the  highest  priority.  Local  educa- 
tion   agencies    are    expected   to   fund   their 
transportation  needs  through  State  and  local 
resources. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

HKBMAN  R.  Oot.DBERO, 

Associate  Commissioner. 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  this  memo 
would  seem  to  contradict  that  portion  of 
the  amended  regulations,  already  in- 
serted in  the  Record,  which  nu^es  eli- 
gibility for  assistance  under  ESAP  de- 
pendent upon  new  desegregation  reqidre- 
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ments  stemming  from  the  Swann  case. 
One  does  not  have  to  be  a  lawyer  to  know 
that  the  principal  thrust  of  the  Swann 
case  is  in  the  area  of  transportation;  and 
that  its  chief  mandate  can  only  be  ful- 
filled through  busing  school  children  in 
order  to  desegregate  schools. 

In  a  press  release  dated  July  27,  1971, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  indicated  that  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  moneys  expended  in  ESAP's 
first  year  of  operation  had  been  used  in 
connection  with  transportation  services. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  press 
release  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ord,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welpare, 
Office  of  Public  Atfaibs, 
Washington.  D.C.  July  27. 1971. 

HEW  Secretary  EUlot  L.  Richardson  today 
strongly  disagreed  with  critics  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  $1.6  blUion  Emer- 
gency School  Assistance  Act  who  claim  that 
most  of  the  money  wUl  be  used  to  buy  busses. 

"The  record  Is  clear  on  this  gross  inac- 
curacy," the  Secretary  said.  "Last  year  we 
swarded  $76  miUlon  to  900  school  districts 
under  Federal  requirements  to  desegregate. 
Of  this  amount,  about  $2  mUllon— less  than 
three  percent — was  ^>ent  on  busses  and  re- 
lated servloee." 

Purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to 
help  school  dlstrtcto  to  desegregate  as  re- 
quired by  Federal  law,  or  to  assist  them  In 
voluntarUy  reducing  or  eliminating  racial 
Isolation  in  schools. 

Secretary  Richardson  said  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  Nation's  schools  transport 
studento  to  and  from  school  each  day. 

"If  a  desegregating  school  district  urgenUy 
needs  transportation  support,  we  woiUd  view 
Its  request  sympatheticaUy,"  he  said  "This 
In  no  way  Justifies  the  irresponsible  charge 
that  virtuaUy  all  of  the  $1.5  bUlion— or  any- 
thing remotely  approaching  it— would  go 
for  transportation,"  he  added. 

The  Secretary  said  he  was  responding  to 
the  inaccuracy  because  of  the  great  Impor- 
tance the  Administration  attaches  to  the  bui 
I  consider  It  vital  to  the  future  of  pubUc 
^cation.  The  public  deserves  a  fair  hear- 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  subse- 
quentiy.  in  a  leti^  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary 
declared  that  existing  Department  policy 
has  been  to  avoid  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  transportation  aspects  of 
the  (desegregation)  plan."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  letter,  dated 
August  3.  1971.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretart  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  August  3.  1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Albebt, 

Speaker  of  the  Eouse  of  RepresentaUvea 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  was  notified  yester- 
day of  the  adoption  of  H.  Res.  689.  Inasmuch 
as  the  resolution  may  reflect  a  fundamental 
misunderstanding  of  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  this  Department,  I  felt  that  I  should 
give  you  an  Immediate  response. 

The  resolution  asks  two  things  of  me. 
First,  it  asks  for  a  list  of  school  districts 
which,  between  August  1,  1971  and  June  30. 
1973,  "WlU  be  receiving  Federal  funds  and 
wUl  be  engaging  in  the  busing  of  soho(dchU- 
dren  to  achieve  racial  baianoe."  Since  tbtn  Is 


no  program  administered  by  this  Department 
either  designed  or  used  to  8Ui^x>rt,  promote 
or  require  the  busing  of  school  chUdren  to 
achieve  racial  balance,  we  have  no  reason  to 
obtain  Information  regarding  such  busing. 
Local  educational  agencies  that  may  be 
transporting  students  to  aUevlate  racial  Iso- 
lation in  the  schools  or  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance among  their  schools  would  be  doing  so, 
not  pursuant  to  any  Federal  reqiiirement  nor 
as  a  result  of  any  federaUy  supported  pro- 
gram, but  solely  as  a  result  of  State  or  local 
pc^cy.  We  coiUd,  of  course,  furnish  you  a  list 
of  aU  school  districts  that  wUl  be  receiving 
Federal  funds  between  August  1.  1971  and 
June  30,  1972.  However,  such  a  list  would  In- 
clude vlrtuaUy  aU  school  districts  In  the 
United  States  and  I  afisume  would  serve  Uttle 
purpose.  I  know  of  no  way  to  Identify  from 
among  those  districts  those  that  may  be 
Angftgtng  In  the  busing  of  school  chUdren  to 
achieve  racial  balance  other  than  by  direct 
Inquiry  to  aU  of  these  many  thousand  dis- 
tricts. I  <"«"r"*  that  you  are  not  requesting 
that  I  conduct  such  a  massive  survey  for  this 
purpose. 

Second.  H.  Res.  539  calls  lor  "any  docu- 
ments respecting  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  respect  to  the  use  of  any  Fed- 
eral funds  administered  by  tbe  Department 
for  the  busing  of  schoolchUdren  to  achieve 
racial  balance."  As  I  have  said,  this  De- 
paxtment  administers  no  such  funds.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  no  such  docimients  as 
described  In  the  resolution. 

The  Administration,  as  the  President  said 
In  his  March  34,  1970  statement  on  school 
desegregation.  Is  opposed  to  tbe  busing  of 
ChUdren  to  achieve  radal  balance.  Even 
where  local  educational  agencies  have 
used  the  trans{>ortatlon  of  students,  not  to 
achieve  racial  balance  but  as  one  means  of 
Implementing  a  constitutionally  required  de- 
segratlon  plan,  our  policy  has  been  to  avoid 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  tranqwr- 
tatlon  aspects  of  the  plan.  The  Office  of 
Education  has  recently  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  this  poUcy  In  connection  with 
the  continuation  of  our  Interim  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Program.  A  copy  of  the 
relevant  memorandum  Is  enclosed. 

In  order  to  make  our  policy  perfectly 
clear  in  this  respect,  I  am  transmitting  here- 
with an  Administration  amendment  to  the 
proposed  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  now 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  oo 
Education  and  Xjalxv.  This  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds  under 
this  Act  for  the  transportation  of  students 
to  or  from  school,  whatever  the  reasons 
might  be  for  such  transportation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation woiUd  be  In  accord  with  tbe  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  L.  Richardson, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  whether  3  percent  constitutes 
"avoidance"  of  the  use  of  funds  for 
transportation.  But  I  will  remind  the 
administration  that  its  3-percent  figure 
was  based  on  grants  made  before  the 
legal  requirements  of  Swann  were  set 
out  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  trans- 
portation needs  of  many  districts  have 
now  increased  markedly,  and  I  urge  the 
administration  to  reconsider  its  policies 
with  regard  to  helping  districts  meet 
their  responsibilities. 

I  spoke  in  this  Chamber  2  days  ago 
about  my  chagrin  with  the  President's 
statement  on  busing  released  on  August  3. 
I  regret  that  the  President  has  seen  fit  to 
send  this  communication;  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  which  he  originally  sent 
to  the  Congress  made  clear  provision  for 


tbe  funding  of  transportation  services  in 
order  to  facilitate  desegr^atlon. 

I  am  most  concerned  that  in  refimd- 
ing  ESAP  today,  we  will  not  be  meeting 
the  needs  of  America's  schoolchildren 
under  the  administration's  new  groimd 
rules,  and  that  we  will  give  the  impres- 
sion of  acquiescence  in  this  most  unfor- 
tunate change  of  policy.  Nevertheless, 
at  this  late  hour,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science attempt  to  obstruct  a  measure 
so  important  to  the  entire  functioning 
of  government  as  this  continuing  reso- 
lution.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation?  Is  there  any  time 
limit?  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

In  the  Emergency  School  Aid  and 
Quality  Integrated  Education  Act,  $1.5 
billion  was  authorized  by  the  Senate  in  a 
bill  which  is  now  in  the  other  body;  a 
bill  is  progressing  through  the  other 
body.  It  is  this  bill,  that  is.  the  new  bill, 
with  respect  to  which  the  President  has 
expressed  himself  on  the  busing  issue. 

In  this  particular  case  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  President.  I  believe  busing  is 
often  absolutely  an  essential  and  integral 
element  of  the  intention  to  desegregate 
schools  and  to  provide  quality  educa- 
tion. I  think  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Swann 
against  Charlotte-Mecklenbiu^  makes 
clear  that  unless  we  are  going  to  help 
busing  we  cannot  be  sincere  about  our 
desire  to  achieve  school  desegregation; 
and  the  whole  red  herring  of  busing 
simply  brought  us  to  the  fact  that  40 
percent  of  the  children  hi  this  country 
are  bused  and  that  the  litUe  red  school- 
house  was  not  by  any  means  an  ideal 
place  in  educational  terms;  it  was  not 
suited  to  give  children  the  best  education 
possible  in  this  modem  day. 

I  can  understand  the  President's  feel- 
ing about  involuntary  busing,  and  ob- 
viously it  is  only  going  to  be  had,  and 
only  should  be  had,  in  response  to  court 
decree  or  the  Judgment  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  that  it  is  really  in  the 
highest  interest  of  the  education  of  the 
children.  But.  Mr.  Presidoit.  the  im- 
portant point  I  wish  to  make  now  is 
this:  The  fact  that  the  continuing  res- 
olution will  extend  a  rather  substantial 
amotmt  of  money  for  this  purpose  in  the 
days  ahead  should  in  no  way  slow  up  the 
enactment  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
and  Quality  Integrated  Education  Act 
This  is  in  the  interest  of  everybody  in  the 
country,  those  who  are,  in  a  sense,  being 
made  to  desegregate,  and  those  who  are 
seeking  an  end  to  racial  isolation  as  it 
affects  education  and  educational  op- 
portunity. 

I  hope  very  much  tWs  caveat,  as  we 
lawyers  put  it,  may  be  clear  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  my  Joining  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  has  said 
we  must  do  in  order  to  fimction.  There 
would  be  no  good,  at  such  a  late  time  in 
the  session,  in  trying  to  Introduce  amend- 
ments which  will  muck  up  the  works. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  we  will  con- 
tinue, by  every  means  we  have  at  hand, 
to  press  for  the  enactment  of  the  Exner- 
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gency  School  Aid  and  Quality  Integrated 
Education  Act,  and  that  the  superficial 
Idea  that  "they  are  getting  the  money; 
that  will  take  the  heat  off  for  the  en- 
actment of  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act"  demeans  the  whole  proposition. 
Whereas  this  is  an  effort  to  get  started 
with  the  necessary  process  and  paying 
some  amount  to  get  It  off  the  ground,  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  In  the  terms 
and  definitions  and  In  the  amount  pro- 
vided. Is  the  definitive  way  to  proceed.  In 
justice  to  the  schoolchildren  and 
parents. 

With  that  reservation.  I  shall,  of  course, 
favor  passage  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  give  assurance  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  It  is  my  purpose,  when 
we  return,  to  have  all  the  authorizing 
legislative  measures  taken  care  of  so  that 
we  can  complete  action  on  all  the  appro- 
priations. The  subject  he  Is  referring  to 
may  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriation.  I  want  to  give 
him  assurance  that  when  we  get  back.  I 
will  do  all  I  can  to  have  all  the  v>- 
proprlatlon  blUs  enacted,  as  well  as  the 
supplemental  bills. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
learned  from  kmg  experience  two  Uilngs 
about  the  Senator  fnnn  Louisiana  (Mr. 
ELLXMsn) :  One.  never  to  forget  the  first 
and  major  bill  I  was  permitted  to  Intro- 
duce In  the  other  body,  the  Taf  t-Ellender 
Housing  Act.  and  so  one  must  never  for- 
get the  very  fine  record  that  the  Senator 
has  In  this  general  field;  and.  second.  I 
know  of  no  man  in  this  body  who  has 
less  Intention  of  cheating  the  legislative 
process,  whether  he  agrees  or  disagrees. 
If  Congress  has  spoken,  he  will  give  us 
an  honest  break  on  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

■me  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Joint 
resolutkm. 

llie  joint  resolution  was  read  the  tUrd 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Thit  Joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  Is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  Joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 829.  was  passed. 

BTATT7S  KXFOBT  ON   APPBOPUATION  BILLS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  I  desire  to  make  a  brief  status  re- 
port on  the  appropriation  bills  for  tUs 
session  of  Congress. 

The  Congress  convened  for  its  92d 
meeting  on  January  21,  1971.  and  the 
President  submitted  his  budget  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1971.  Soon  after  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  was  organized  and  I 
was  selected  as  chairman  in  early  Feb- 
ruary, I  arranged  for  the  full  committee 
to  condiict  hearings  on  the  budget  which 
had  been  submitted  by  the  President.  We 
held  2  days  of  hearings,  beginning 
Februaiy  18.  Eleven  witnesses  appeared 
before  the  committee,  including  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Ofllce  of  Management 
and  Budget.  It  was  a  most  informative 
hearing  and  served  as  a  basis  for  lajrlng 
broad  guidelines  for  the  varknis  subcom- 
mittees. 

The  first  appropriation  bill  which  the 


Senate  received  from  the  House  of  R^- 
resentatives  was  the  Urgent  Labor  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  bill.  It  was  re- 
ceived In  the  Senate  on  March  16  and 
was  reported  back  to  the  Senate  the  same 
day. 

The  committee  handled  the  Continu- 
ing Resolution  for  the  Department  of 
TransportaUon  Appropriation  bill,  1971, 
the  same  way— r^?orting  It  back  to  the 
Senate  the  day  It  was  received,  despite 
the  controversy  over  the  S8T.  Prior  to 
this,  the  committee  had  held  2  days 
of  hearings  and  heard  43  witnesses. 

The  first  large  appropriation  bill  for 
this  session  was  the  Second  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
It  totaled  almost  $8  billion.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  hdd  25  days 
of  hearings  and  382  witnesses  appeared 
before  the  committee.  Hie  bill  was  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Bflay  13.  Since  we  had  laid  the 
groundwork  earlier — that  is.  by  holding 
the  hearings  and  marUng  up  In  the  sub- 
committees— ^It  was  possible  for  us  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  the  same 
day.  May  13. 

The  first  regular  annual  appropria- 
tion bill — ^the  OfBce  of  Education  Appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1972— was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  June  8;  the  Leg- 
islative Branch  Appropriation  bill  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  Juxie  18;  and 
the  Treasury-Postal  Service-General 
Qovemment  Appropriation  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  Jime  28.  All  three 
bills  passed  the  Senate  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  fiscal  year  on  July  1. 

Tte  Treasury-Postal  Service-General 
Government  Appropriation  Bill  was  re- 
ported back  to  the  Senate  June  28.  the 
same  day  we  received  It  from  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  passed  the  Senate 
the  following  day,  June  29.  This  allowed 
the  newly-created  Postal  Service  to  have 
its  regular  annual  appropriation  figures 
when  it  formally  became  effective  on 
July  1, 1971. 

Hie  committee  reported  the  Agricul- 
tural Appropriation  bill  on  July  14.  It 
passed  the  Senate  the  next  day. 

On  July  15.  the  Committee  reported 
three  bills  —  the  State  -  Justice  -  Com- 
merce-Judiciary Appropriation  bill,  the 
Interior  Appropriation  bill,  and  the  Hous- 


ing and  Urban  Development-Space-Scl- 
ence  Appropriation  bill.  It  has  been  a 
long  time  since  the  committee  has  re- 
ported three  bills  on  the  same  summer 
day.  Hie  Transportation  Appropriation 
bill  was  reported  July  20,  after  having 
been  received  in  the  Senate  oq  July  15 
The  Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Appropriation  bill  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  July  29,  1  ctey  after  it 
was  received  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  passed  the  Senate  on  July 
30.  And  the  conference  report  will,  I 
hope,  be  adopted  in  the  next  few  minutes. 

Hie  Public  works  Apprc^riatlon  bili 
was  received  in  the  Senate  on  July  30 
and  the  Committee  r^Mrted  it  back  to' 
the  Senate  the  same  day.  It  passed  the 
Senate  July  31. 

So  far  this  year,  we  have  been  able  to 
report  nine  of  our  1971  and  1972  fiscal 
year  bills  to  the  Senate  either  on  the 
same  day  that  they  came  over  from  the 
House,  or  1  day  later. 

Pour  of  the  regular  annual  appro- 
priation bills  have  not  been  received 
from  the  House  of  Representatives.  Hie 
Department  of  Defense,  Military  Con- 
struction, and  Foreign  Assistance  Ap- 
propriation bills  are  all  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Awsropriations  awaiting 
authorizing  legislation,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriation  bill  Is  also  In 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
awaiting  legislation  with  respect  to  ad- 
ditional revenues  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  completed  hearings 
on  all  four  of  these  Wlls  and  Is  most 
anxious  to  receive  them  from  the  House 
so  that  we  can  consider  them.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  the  authorizing  committees 
will  pass  the  authorizing  legislation  so 
that  these  four  appropriation  bills  can 
be  processed  soon  after  we  return  from 
the  August  recess. 

I  have  a  table  which  reflects  the  num- 
ber of  days  of  hearings  on  each  of  the 
bills,  the  dates  the  bills  were  received 
and  referred  in  the  Senate,  reported  to 
and  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  num- 
ber of  witnesses  which  were  heard.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  smnmary 
be  Included  in  the  Record. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATION  BIOS  IN  THE  SENATE  (JAN.  21-AUa  5. 1971) 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  has  been  very  dlUgent  and  has 
expeditiously  handled  and  reported  these 
bills  to  the  Senate  soon  after  their  receipt 
from  the  House  of  Representatlvee.  The 
committee  and  Its  suboommlttees  have 
held  183  days  of  hearings  on  these  bills 
and  3.202  witnesses  have  appeared  before 
the  committee.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appnmrlations  was  able  to 
make  this  record,  which  I  believe  is  an 
excellent  one,  because  of  the  splendid 
cooperation  of  all  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  I  desire  at  this  point  to  ex- 
press my  commendation  and  apprecia- 
tion to  all  of  the  members. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the 
Senate  on  doing  an  excellent  job  of  clear- 
ing the  1972  i4>pr(«rlatlon  bills.  So  far 
the  Senate  has  passed  seven  bills  ahead 


of  last  year's  schedule.  In  fact,  if  you 
add  up  the  time  saved  on  those  seven 
bills,  we  are  runlng  302  days  ahead  of 
last  year. 

So  far  we  are  behind  last  year's  sched- 
ule on  three  bills,  totaling  34  days. 

That  puts  us  ahead  of  last  year's 
schedule  by  a  net  total  of  268  days  on 
10  bills. 

Of  the  remaining  four  1972  fiscal  bills, 
we  are  behind  last  year's  schedule  on 
Just  one  of  them.  That  Is  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bUl,  which  is 
still  in  the  House. 

But  the  other  three  remaining  bills— 
Defense.  Military  Construction,  and  For- 
eign Assistance — were  not  paned  last 
year  until  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember. With  the  continued  cooperation 
of  the  membership.  I  am  confident  that 
we  can  beat  those  schedules  and  finish 


with  a  total  savings  of  more  than  300 
days  on  the  14  different  UUs. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  taboIatiOD 
which  gives  the  budget  estimates,  the 
House-approved  figures,  the  amounts  v>- 
proved  by  the  Senate,  and  the  final  con- 
ference figures  on  all  of  the  bills  ^*»«*i*»«1 
so  far  at  this  session  of  Congress  exc^ 
the  Public  Works-Atomic  Bhergy  Com- 
mission appropriation  bill,  upon  which 
there  has  been  no  conference. 

I  have  done  my  level  best  to  arrange  a 
conference  on  the  Public  Works-ABC 
bill,  and  I  am  disappointed  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tab- 
ulation be  printed  In  the  Rcooui  at  this 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bccoto, 
as  follows: 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS.  U.S.  SENATE— BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  NEW  BUD6ET  AUTHORITY  CONSIDERED  IN  APPROPRIATION  BlUS.  920  CONQ.,   1ST  SESS..  AS  OF 

AUa.  6,  1971 

[Dooa  not  Indudo  budsat  or  contrKl  authority  in  logtaUtho  billc  or  any  ponMnent  (FodonI  or  truat)  totlMrtli,  mdor  oailior  or  "paimMaat  Im."  ^  aitbeat  fwlbor  or  •imual  octioa 

by  tbo  Cengraat) 


Bill  and  fiscal  year 
0) 


Budfot  requests 

considered  by 

House 

O) 


Approved  by 
House 


O) 


Badfot  requests 

coosidored  by 

Senate 

(4) 


(+)0f(-). 


Approved  by 
Senate 

(5) 


pared  with 
Enacted   budsat  raquetts 


(B) 


a) 


A.  Bills  for  lisesl  1972: 

Hi!SI*!?'%'^^5iSc J5. 068, 343, 000  K>00,088,000  JS,  153, 186. 000  J5, 615. 918, 000       ».  146,311,000     1-16,875,000 

2.  Latfsiativo(H.R.8825)....         455,744.595  449.899.605  535,349,607  5K^2?i749            533flft749         -So3i858 

3.  Ajrtaihure-ewrtronmental  and  consumer  protection  (H.R.  9270...  12,104.813,850  12,423,896,050  12, 104. 8U.  850  13.621.677,050       U, 27t  90i  060 +L 17?  SK 200 

4.  State-Justte^Commerce-Judicisry  (H.R.  9272) 4,204,997,000  » 3, 684,  U? 000  T,2l£802.000  4,09^083,000   ,.  4  06*11? 000     -14£ St 000 

^?i2i?"^£*SI.•"*»-^"•'»'fiw•"""•«W•"•«71) 4.780.576.000  4.48767?190  4  8«^ 21? 000  <^7»^69<ut  4  08.986.69*  »-MS^ 310 

6.  Interior (H.R. 9417) 2,164,569,035  2,159,508,035  ^19<S94,03S  ia^02iSlii^^m,9B©t^HSSoOO 

8.  Transpo(tat»ooffl.JL9667) 3.007.550.997         2.733.369.997         2. 860, 32/. 997        ? 53 93^9971       2^905. 3101 997       +4<9«ioOO 

Fiscalyaar  1972 amounts 0«^ „.      (2.833.229,997)     (2,559.048.997)     (2.686.006.997)      (£784601997)     (£73a9aS997)    r-M4mO0O) 

9.  ubor-HEW(H.R.ioo6i) :.:::....::::":  i9.94i99<ooo   J^SlMr.So   aisSr,^  jtoilsirSo   awtleS  VStSSo? 

0.  Public works-AEC(H.R.'l0090)- ......:..       4  615,5^000        4,57^173^000        ? 614 945.' 000        4.7lJ«a,'000  ...!7..„.!r..„.  •+W0:9n^OM 

11.  Emorionar  employment esslstance(H J.  Res. 833) 1.000,000^000         1,000.000,000         1,000,000,000         l^OOO^OOtf.OOO         1,000.000,000  ..„.„..  .      .. 

12.  Summer  feedim  proirams  for  children  (HJ.  Res.  744) 17,000,000 17,000.000  17,000,000       +17,000^000 

Total,  bills  for  fiscal  1972 •74,802.552.477       74.806.243,877     « 75. 070. 888, 489       79.256,475,521       72, 739, 314, 521  +2. 385. 34Mg" 

B.  Bills  for  fiscal  1971 :  =======^====^===:^^=x===, 

1.  SupplemenUl.  Department  of  Labor  (HJ.  Res.  465) 50,675^000  50,675,000  S0l67S,000  50.675,000  50:675.000 

2.  ContJnoIni  resolution  (tr»niportaUon)(H J.  Res.  468) C)  '-55,000,000  O)  '-55,000  000  ' -UJOOQiOOO  *V-si'o6ao6o' 

3.  Urient  supplemental  (HJ./es.  567) 1.042,294.066  1.037:872.000  L042.294.0b6  1,M7,872  000  1.(b7.HoOO         -J.  4^000 

4.  2d  supplemental  (H.R.  8190) 17,746,078,149  •6,889,152,545  •7,879,740,077  •7,285.468,973  •7.028.19^973      -85l!544|l04 

Total,  bills  for  fiscal  1971 8.839,047,149        7.922.699,545         8,972.709,077        8.319,015.973         8,061.742.973      -910.966.104 

C.  Total  for  tho  aessioo  to  Au(.  6,  1971 83,641,599,626       82,730,943,422       84,043,597,566       87,575,491,494       80,801,057,944+1.474,381,928 

»i7^^'lvi*nnn'°li?!^/»«^"^ni?'^w^'.'*''™VA  5$!',Jl!r!LS!'.'*I^J"'!!»''S>'.L»'  *'"  •*  J  !•'''"< !"«»  **«•"*  »50.000,000  in  the  budfot  as  a  proposed  supplemental  for  special  revenue 

^l^^r*^^-  '"***  9^*'j2?''''"''"?  ?••  •"  »•"•  ««-472,000.000  Interfund  and  intariovem-  sharini  orU  year  tundini  in  cerUin  bousinf  and  urban  devetopment  prarams,  tho  Houao  biN  is 

nieaUl  transactions  and  certain  so^lled  propneUry  raceipU  handled  as  offsets  for  budfot  $191,814,01)11  below  the  budnt  requeata;  the  Sonata  bill  is  W,S01,000  above  tta  reMests:  and 

wmmary  purposes  only).  Of  this  total,  »n  estimated  197.946.000.000  does  not  require  current  the  enacted  figure  Is  (32,721.000  above  the  requests.                                           ^^ 

action  by  (kjntress;  it  Involves  so-called  permanent  appropriations  such  as  interest,  various  •  Latest  action  compared  with  budnt  estimate  to  Senate, 

trust  funds,  ate  already  provided  lor  in  various  basic  laws.  The  remainder.  $169,491,000,000  is  for  •  Does  not  include  budget  ostimates  of  now  budiat  auUwrity  for— 

S2J'?J?H!?,il""*  •?»**"  <"»»*""  '"  *•  »ppropriation  bills).  About  »I7,200,000,000  of  the  Department  of  oWanse * $73,360,259,000 

*ie9,500  000,000  was  shown  in  tho  Janua^  budget  as  being  "for  later  transmittal"  for  new  or  District  ol  Cotombia 233. 172, 000 

•ipandad  legislation,  pay  increases,  and  contingencies,  and  about  $38,114,0O0,00Col  the  remainder  ForeifR  operaOons  4,092,635,000 

requires  leciaiativereeuthorintion  through  various  annual  authorization  bills  or  where  the  author-  Military  constructiott 1313,375,000 

izatipn  e«pirM PMiodlMtty.           ^  ^     .     ,^      ^      ,  'The  budget  requests  for  fiscal  1971,  as  rttaetad  hi Ihn  1971  transnoctaiien npprapriation  bin 

tiifi  ii^fS^  by  botti  House  and  Senate,  the  education  appropriation  blH  did  not  Include  conaiderad  bv  the  Congress  during  tho  2d  aaaa.,  91st  Cone.,  o(  $2,WJ16,437,  wara  radncnd  by 

1400.000.000  requested  In  the  budget  for  purchase  of  student  loen  notes  from  coIImos  and  uni-  J9S.681.832  by  actions  of  Congress  during  the  2d  seaTMst  Cone.  Tbo  amount  carried  hi  tba 

^^^J^IP"*  "!!"  '*>Uative  sutbprity  iipt  yet  enacted.  If  the  MOO^OOO.OOtTis  excluded  fiscal  1972  budget  for  tho  197rtransport8thM  appropriatiea  bOlrailactad  SMh  mdnctlana.  It  is 

«»?  itt'i^*  "•"J*  ^^'  *•  "III?"" '!! J"*  l'?"'S:»P!?"***'  '•"'  '*  •"  •''*•  •  "••  •«»*«•  o*  estimated  that  congressional  action  at  tba  cnrreirt  aaasion  on  1971  appropriation*  tor  Ihn  Dosart- 

1131,745^  over  the  budMl  rwuesb  considered  ^  the  Houae:  the  Senate-approved  bill  on  the  ment  of  Transportation  (killing  the  SST  bi  HJ.  Res.  468)  hirthar  rHoeed  the  amount  available 

same  basis  is  $862.732,000ovor  the  budget  request*  considerad  by  the  Senate;  and  the  enacted  for  fiscal  1971by  tSS.OOO.OOa 

bill  on  the  »tTNi  bss^s  isJ»3.12S.OOO  over  ttie  liudget  requests  considered.  •  inehKtos  advanca  appropriations  e(  $100,000,000  for  1972  for  cancer  resenrch. 

•  Excludes  $352,715,000  bncause  aH  maritime  prorams  and  1  judiciary  Item  wer*  strudi  by  *     •     • 
House  floor  points  of  order. 

Mr.  YOX7NO.  Mr.  President,  I  salute  from  the  House,  has  worked  so  ezpedi-  record  possible.  He  deserves  the  com- 
the  distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  El-  tiously  to  report  them  to  the  fioor.  mendatlon  of  all  who  recognize  the  need, 
LENDER  for  his  great  record  In  handling  The  credit  for  this  must  be  attributed  for  timely  m?proprlatlons  action, 
appropriations  blUs.  The  Senate  Appro-  to  the  driving  force  of  the  chairman  of  At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  point  out 
priations  Committee  has  considered  and  the  committee,  the  senior  Senator  from  that  this  has  not  been  done  at  the  ex- 
reported  to  the  Senate,  all  the  appro-  Louisiana,  who,  eariy  In  the  session,  pense  of  careful  deUberatlon  by  the 
priations  bills  that  have  come  from  the  stated  that  he  would  do  everything  in  subc(Hnmittees  and  the  full  committee. 
House,  during  the  present  session  of  the  his  power,  to  accelerate  the  passage  of  The  183  days  of  hearings,  during  which 
Congress.  appropriations.  He  has  more  than  lived  3.202  witnesses  have  been  heard,  attest 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Senate  up  to  his  word.  to  the  thoroughness  of  oonsldemtioD  of 

Appropriations  Committee  for  24  years  His  zealous  attenti(m  to  the  work  of  the  bills. 

and  at  no  time  during  that  period,  do  the  committee,  and  his  refusal  to  permit  in  additKm,  I  win  say  that,  although 

I  recall  a  session  in  which  the  committee,  any  obstructions,  to  hinder  the  progress  he  has  piessed  hard  to  mfciT»«jsin  a  rlg- 

OQce  it  received  the  s^nvopriatloDs  Ulls  of  the  bills,  have  made  this  commendable  orous  schedule,  he  has  always  been  meet 
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cooperative,  most  oourteous.  most  un- 
derstanding of  the  desires,  of  his  col- 
leagues. And  through  it  all.  he  has  given 
unsparingly  of  his  own  energies,  his  own 
knowledge,  and  experience. 

At  this  present  moment,  there  are  no 
appropriations  IdUs  awaiting  action  b; 
the  SecMite  committee.  I  believe  recog- 
niticm  of  this  fact,  in  itself,  is  probably 
the  most  glowing  tribute,  one  can  make, 
in  regard  to  the  accomplishments  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  congratu- 
late him  again  for  his  signal  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOX3NO.  I  am  happy  to  yidd. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  not 
only  wish  to  Join  in  the  well-deserved 
commendation  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  but  also  in 
commending  its  ranking  Republican 
member.  I  think  both  of  them  have 
worked  well  as  a  team,  and  their  achieve- 
ment has  been  outstanding. 

I  am  reminded  of  remarks  made  by 
a  White  House  attach^  a  couple  of  days 
ago  to  the  effect  that  Congress  was  lag- 
gard. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  up  witb 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  appro- 
priations, and  waiting  for  them  to  send 
over  other  additional  appropriation  bills. 
The  only  place  we  are  behind  at  this 
time  is  in  such  matters  as  welfare  re- 
form, which  Just  came  to  the  Senate  last 
week  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— we  could  not  act  on  it  until  ttie 
Hoi]se  had  completed  action — and  rev- 
enue sharing,  on  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  not  yet  acted  upon. 
I  wish  to  say,  on  behalf  of  Senators 
on  both  sides,  that  we  have  performed 
remarkably  well  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  THrglnia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  remarks  just  made  by  the 
greatly  esteemed  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellenoeh) . 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  appropriations  in  an  orderly 
and  expeditious  manner.  And  most  of 
us  are  also  aware  of  the  coimtless  dilQ- 
culties,  the  roadblocks,  the  vexatious 
problems  that  hinder  progress  along  that 
V&\h.  The  hearings  in  themselves  eat  up 
time  voraciously.  The  decisionmaking 
process,  when  faced  with  frequent  di- 
vergent views,  is  also  time  consxuning. 
Just  the  mere  machinery  of  the  work  of 
the  committee  requires  an  enormous 
amount  of  effort  and  co(^)eration.  When 
viewed  from  these  aspects,  the  startling 
record  that  the  chairman  has  Just  re- 
cited Is  something  in  which  he  may  take 
great  pride. 

In  some  respects,  the  record  is  even 
vaan  amazing  than  the  chairman  has 
indicated.  Of  the  16  bills  which  have  been 
referred  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  to  date,  over  half  have  been 
reported  to  the  Senate  floor  from  the 


committee  on  either  the  same  day  they 
were  received  by  the  committee  or  on  the 
following  day.  One  of  those  Ulls  that  was 
reported  on  the  very  day  it  was  messaged 
over  from  the  House  was  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  As  a  former  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  hanrfung  supplemental 
bills,  I  can  vouch  for  the  complexities 
involved  in  the  consideration,  the 
length  of  the  hearings,  the  multitude  of 
witnesses  who  must  be  given  full  op- 
portimity  to  present  their  requests,  the 
careful  scrutiny  and  coordination  re- 
quired preliminary  to  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate.  This  bill  was 
no  exception.  It  contained  requests  for 
almost  $8  billion.  It  required  25  days  of 
testimony,  during  which  time  382  wit- 
nesses were  heard.  Yet,  as  a  result  of  the 
foresight  and  planning  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  committee  on  the  very  day  it 
was  received  from  the  House.  I  view  this 
accomplishment  as  little  short  of  phe- 
nomenal, yet  it  is  but  one  of  many  ex- 
amples of  the  chairman's  ability  to  ex- 
pedite the  work  of  the  committee  and 
through  that,  the  work  of  the  Senate.  As 
a  result,  the  whole  country  has  benefited 
by  the  steady  flow  of  appropriations. 

Very  early  in  the  year,  as  I  recall,  the 
chairman  promised  to  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  speed  up  the  appropriations 
process.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
He  has  lived  up  to  his  word  by  compUing 
an  unprecedented  record.  Never  in  my 
memory  have  we  witnessed  such  a  re- 
markable achievement. 

For  this  we  must,  in  great  measure, 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
His  foresight,  his  meticulous  planning, 
his  constant  urging  to  have  each  sub- 
committee push  forward  to  its  goal,  his 
own  hard  work  and  boimdless  energy — 
all  combined  to  produce  a  result  that 
is  truly  amazing. 

I  congratulate  him  for  his  achieve- 
ment. Not  only  the  Government  but  also 
the  people  of  the  cormtry  owe  him  a 
vote  of  thanks.  He  has  set  a  record  that 
will  be  most  difficult  to  emulate. 

I  also  ccHnmend  and  thank  all  the 
chairmen  of  the  subcommittees  and  the 
ranking  minority  members — and  all 
other  members  thereof — ^for  their  effec- 
tive work  and  good  cooperation  in  mak- 
ing this  record  achievement  possible. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
341  and  340.  in  tliat  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INVESTMENT 

COMPANY  ACT 
The  bill  (S.  2216)   to  amend  the  In- 
vestment   Company    Act    of    1940,    as 
amended,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 


engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houee  of 
BepresentaUvea  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaeml>led.  That  Motion 
27(f)  of  the  Investment  Company  Aot  at 
1940,  as  amended  (16  U3.0.  80a-a7(f)),  la 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(f)  With  reapect  to  any  perlodlo  pay- 
ment  plan  (otbar  than  a  plan  undar  wbleh 
the  amount  of  sales  load  deduotad  Irom  any 
payment  thereon  does  not  exosed  9  per  cen- 
tum of  auch  payment),  the  custodian  ><^n\ 
for  such  plan  shall  mail  to  eaoh  certlflcate 
holder,  within  sixty  days  after  the  iMm^Tiq^ 
of  the  certlflcate,  a  statement  of  chargaa  to 
be  deducted  from  the  projected  payments 
on  the  certlflcate  and  a  notice  of  his  right 
of  withdrawal  aa  spedfled  In  thla  sactloa. 
The  Commission  may  make  rules  specifying 
the  method,  form,  and  contents  of  tba  notloe 
required  by  this  subsection.  The  certificate 
holder  may  within  forty-five  days  of  the 
mailing  of  the  notice  specified  In  this  sub- 
section sxirrender  hla  certificate  and  recetve 
in  payment  thereof,  in  cash,  the  sum  of  (1) 
the  value  of  his  account,  and  (2)  an  amount, 
from  the  underwriter  or  depositor,  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  groes  payments 
made  and  the  net  amount  Invested.  The 
Commission  may  make  rules  and  regulations 
applicable  to  underwriters  and  depoattois 
of  companies  issuing  any  such  certificates 
specifying  such  reserve  requirements  as  It 
deems  necessary  or  approprUte  In  order  for 
such  underwriters  and  depositors  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  to  refund  sales  charges 
required  by  this  subsection." 


GATEWAY  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1852)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gateway  National  Rec- 
reation Area  in  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2.  line  2,  after 
the  word  "Map",  to  strike  out  "Pro- 
posed"; In  line  3,  after  the  word  "Area", 
strike  out  "numbered  951-40,001-A 
sheets  1  through  3,  and  dated  April  1971" 
and  Insert  "numbered  NJ-NY  951-40.003, 
and  dated  July  1971";  in  line  15,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "twenty- 
five  thousand"  and  Insert  "twenty-six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  22,  strike  out  "ex- 
change." and  Insert  "exchange :  Provided, 
however,  That  any  lands,  waters,  or  inter- 
ests therein  owned  by  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired 
only  by  donation.":  on  page  4,  line  7, 
after  the  word  "this",  strike  out  "Act." 
and  Insert  "Act:  Provided,  ThaX  the  Sec- 
retary shall  administer  and  protect  the 
islands  and  waters  within  the  Jamaica 
Bay  Unit  as  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  numbered  951^0,003  with  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  conserviiig  the  natural  re- 
sources, fish,  and  wildlife  located  therein 
and  shall  permit  no  development  or  use 
of  this  area  which  is  Incompatible  with 
this  purpose.";  In  line  14,  after  "(b) ",  In- 
sert "(1)";  in  line  21,  after  the' word 
"bids."  Insert  "The  Secretary  shall  make 
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every  effort  to  provide  public  access  to 
the  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area 
by  means  of  mass  transit  and  water 
transportation  in  order  to  mlnlmlzw  the 
Impact  of  automotive  transit  on  the  en- 
vironment within  the  Gateway  National 
RecreatiOD  Area  and  to  Increase  the  op- 
portunities  for  access  by  the  populations 
of  nearby  ivban  areas.";  on  page  5,  after 
line  2.  Insert: 

(2)  The  Secaretaxy  of  Transportation  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  assist  the  Secretary 
in  devel<9lng  a  plan  for  a  water-based  rapid 
transit  demonstration  project  designed  to 
provide  rapid  and  economical  transportation 
to  the  areas  eetabUshed  by  this  Act. 

After  line  13,  insert: 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  accept 
donations  of  funds  from  Individuals,  foun- 
dations, or  corporations  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  services  and  facilities  which  he 
deems  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

In  line  19,  after  "Sec.  4.",  insert  "(a) "; 
on  p&ge  6,  after  line  5,  insert: 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  shellfishlng,  trapping,  and  the  taking 
of  specimens  on  the  lands  and  waters  under 
his  jurisdiction  within  the  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area  In  accordance  with  the  np- 
pllcable  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
laws  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  designate  zones  where 
and  establish  periods  when  these  activities 
may  not  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  pubUo 
safety,  administration,  fish  or  wildlife  man- 
agement, or  public  use  and  enjoyment. 

At  the  top  of  page  7.  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Skc.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  Advisory 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission").  Said  Commission  shall 
terminate  ten  years  after  the  date  the  rec- 
reation area  Is  established  under  section  1 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Comml3lson  shall  be  composed  of 
twelve  members  each  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Oovernor  of 
the  State  of  New  York; 

(2)  Pour  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Oovernor  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey; 

(3)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  mayor  of  New 
York  City;  and 

(4)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  mad«  by  the  mayor  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  Incurred  by  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Commission  established  by  this 
section  ShaU  act  and  advise  by  afflrmativ* 
vote  of  a  majority  of  tte  membera  thereof 

CXVn 1914— Part  23 


(f)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  ahaU, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  members 
of  the  Commissions  with  respect  to  matters 
relating  to  the  dev^opment  of  the  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area. 

On  page  8,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
change  the  section  number  from  "6"  to 
"7";  and.  in  line  17,  after  the  word  "in- 
volved", strike  out  "herein."  and  Insert 
"herein  and  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  for 
acquisition  of  lands,  waters,  and  Interests 
therein.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  preserve  and  protect  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  present  and  future  generations 
an  area  posseealng  outstanding  natural  and 
recreational  features,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") Is  authorized  to  establish  the  Gate- 
way National  Recreation  Area  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "recreation  area").  Tliws 
shall  be  included  wltiUn  the  boundaries  of 
the  recreation  area  those  lands,  marshes,  and 
submerged  lands  in  the  New  York  Harbor 
area  generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Boundary  Map  Gateway  National  Recrea- 
tion Area"  numbered  NJ-NY  951-40,003,  and 
dated  July  1971,  which  map  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  In  the  of- 
fices of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish the  recreation  area  by  publication  of 
a  notice  to  that  etTect  in  the  Federal  Register 
at  such  time  as  he  determines  that  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  sufllclent  to 
constitute  an  efficiently  admlnistrable  recre- 
ation area  have  been  acquired  for  adminis- 
tration in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  make  corrections  In  the  boundaries  of 
recreation  area,  but  the  total  area  within 
the  boundaries  shall  not  exceed  twenty-six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
laud,  marsh,  and  submerged  land. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provislonis  ot 
subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
lands  and  waters  or  Interests  therein  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  by  do- 
nation, purchase  with  donated  or  ai^roprl- 
ated  funds,  or  exchange:  Provided,  however. 
That  any  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein 
owned  by  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by  donation. 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having 
custody  thereof,  any  Federal  property  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  may 
be  transferred  without  consideration  to  the 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
for  administration  as  part  of  the  recreation 
area. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  acquire,  by 
any  of  the  methods  set  forUi  In  subsection 
(a) ,  lands  and  interests  therein  on  the  shore 
of  Sandy  Hook  Bay,  which  he  deems  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  provide  docking  or  other 
access  faculties,  and  related  administrative 
and  public  iise  facilities,  for  the  uzdts  of 
the  recreation  area.  The  Secretary  may  con- 
tract for  the  rental  ot  such  faculties,  and 
any  rental  payments  for  such  facilities  for 
the  piirposes  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deem- 
ed to  be  part  of  the  annual  operating  costs 
of  the  recreation  area. 

(c)  With  the  exception  of  the  Breezy  Point 
Beach,  as  depicted  on  the  map  referred  to 
In  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein 
within  the  Breesy  Point  unit  of  the  national 


recreation  area  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner.  Tlie  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply,  however,  to  the  prop- 
erty within  the  Braeay  Point  unit  which  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
public  access  to  public  beaches  therein. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  recreation  area  and  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  administer  the  lands,  waters,  and 
interests  therein  acquired  for  the  recreation 
{tfea  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535; 
16  n.8.C.  1,  3-4),  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented, except  that  the  Secretary  may 
utilize  such  statutory  authority  avaUabls 
to  him  for  the  conservation  and  management 
of  wUdllfe  and  natural  reeources  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act:  Protnd«d,  That  the  Secretary  shall  ad- 
minister and  protect  the  islands  and  waters 
within  the  Jamaica  Bay  Unit  as  generally 
depicted  on  the  map  numbered  951-40,003 
with  the  primary  aim  of  conserving  the  nat- 
ural resources,  fish,  and  wildlife  located 
therein  and  shall  permit  no  development 
or  use  of  this  area  which  is  incompatible  with 
this  purpose. 

(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  may  provide  such 
services  and  facilities,  including  the  pur- 
chase or  rental  of  ferry  services  and  docking 
faculties,  as  he  deems  necessary  or  desirable 
for  access  to  the  recreation  area.  The  Secre- 
tary may  provide  such  services  and  faclUtles 
directly,  or  by  negotiated  contract  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  or  persons  without 
advertising  and  without  securing  competitive 
bids.  The  Secretary  shall  make  every  effort 
to  provide  public  access  to  the  Gateway  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  by  means  of  mass 
transit  and  water  transportation  in  order 
to  mlnlmlwi  the  Impact  of  automotive  transit 
on  the  environment  within  the  Gateway  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  and  to  Increase  the 
opportiinities  for  access  by  the  populations 
of  nearby  urban  areas. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  assist  the  Secre- 
tary In  developing  a  plan  for  a  water-based 
rapid  transit  denMnstration  project  designed 
to  provide  rapid  and  economical  transporta- 
tion to  the  areas  established  by  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  or  any  poUtical 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  rendering,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  of  rescue,  flrefighting, 
and  law  enforcement  services  and  cooperative 
assistance  by  nearby  law  enforcement  and 
fire  preventive  agencies. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
cf  law,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
donations  of  funds  from  individuals,  founda- 
tions, or  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding services  and  facilities  which  he  deems 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Skc.  4.  (a)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  undertake  or  contribute  to 
water  resource  developments,  including  shore 
erosion  control,  beach  protection  and  navi- 
gation Improvements  on  land  and/or  waters 
within  the  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area 
in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
ShaU  be  exercised  In  accordance  with  plans 
which  are  mutuaUy  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  thf  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  which  are  consistent  with 
both  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  the  purpose 
of  existing  Btatutea  dealing  with  water  and 
related  land  resource  development. 

(b)  nie  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
fiahlng,  ahellflahlng.  trapping,  and  the  tak- 
ing of  spool  msmi  on  the  lands  and  waters 
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xatOm  his  JxulfldloUon  wlUUn  tba  OnAnnj 
NatlonaJ  BwreatSon  An»  In  aoconlAnoa  with 
tiM  applicable  lam  of  tba  UniUd  BUtas  and 
th«  laws  of  tb«  StatM  of  N«w  Tork  and 
N«w  J«iwy  and  poUtleal  ndMUvialona  ther«- 
of ,  exoapt  tlut  tha  Saoratary  may  dartgnata 
■onaa  wbare  and  aaUbllah  partoda  when 
thaae  acuntlaa  may  not  b«  pannlued  for 
raaaona  of  pobUo  aafaty.  admlnlntratlon,  flab 
or  wildlife  manacamant,  or  public  uaa  and 
anjoymatit. 

Bma.  5.  TtM  aotbority  of  tba  Secretary  of 
TtanqMrtatlon  to  maintain  and  operate 
aslstlnc  airway  faolUtlas  and  to  Inatall  nee- 
aaaary  new  faoUltlaa  wltbln  tba  Gateway  Na- 
tional Baoraatlofi  Area  In  tba  Btataa  of  New 
Yatt.  and  New  Jtrmif  aball  ba  ezerdsed  In 
aocordanoe  wltb  plans  wblob  are  mutually 
acceptable  to  tbe  Seeretafy  of  tba  Intarlor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
which  are  consistent  wltb  both  tbe  purpose 
of  tbla  Act  and  tbe  purpoae  of  existing 
statutaa  dealing  with  tbe  establishment, 
malntananoe,  and  opwatlon  of  airway  faoill- 


Sac.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Cteteway  National  Recreation  Area  Advisory 
Oommlsslon  (borelnaftar  referred  to  as  the 
"OonunlSBlon").  Said  Oommlsslon  shall  ter- 
minate ten  years  after  tbe  date  tbe  recreii- 
tk>n  are*  Is  established  under  section  l  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Tbe  Oommlsslon  shall  be  composed  of 
twelve  members  each  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Oovemor  of 
tbe  State  of  New  York; 

(3)  Pour  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  tbe  QoTemor  of 
tbe  State  of  New  Jersey; 

(3)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  mayor  of  New 
Tork  City;  and 

(4)  Two  members  to  be  i^polnted  from 
recommendations  nuMle  by  tba  mayor  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

(c)  Tba  Secretary  sbaU  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  In  tba 
Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  tba  original  appointment  was 
made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorised  to  pay  tbe  expenses 
raaaonably  incurred  by  tbe  Commission  In 
carrying  out  Its  responslblUties  under  this 
Act  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  ChaXrman. 

(e)  The  Oommlsalon  established  by  this 
section  shall  act  and  advise  by  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof. 

(f)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  mat- 
tars  relating  to  tbe  develi^Knent  of  tba  Gate- 
way National  Recreation  Act. 

S»c.  (7) .  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  not 
to  exceed,  however,  •98,148,000  (July  1971 
prices)  for  development  ot  the  recreation 
area,  plus  or  minus  such  amotuits.  If  any, 
as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  In  construction  costs  as  Indi- 
cated by  engineering  costs  indexes  applicable 
to  the  type  of  construction  Involved  herein 
and  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  for  acquisition 
of  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein. 

Mr.  BfANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 


The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  which  I  have 
discussed  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  BiBU)  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Allott)  .  I  ask  for  Its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUI  be  stated. 

Ilie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  line  33,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  the  following:  "or  which  depart  sub- 
stantlaUy  from  lU  present  usea". 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senate  passage  of  leg- 
islation establishing  the  Gateway  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  Is  an  historic  step 
In  the  process  of  making  available  urban 
parks  to  serve  our  vital  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. The  future  benefit  to  New  York 
State  and  the  Nation  from  this  project 
are  inestimable. 

This  legislation  Is  a  oomblnatlcm  of 
the  Nixon  administration's  bill.  S.  1852, 
and  S.  1193,  the  bill  introduced  by  me 
together  with  Senators  Brrcxunr  and 
WiLLiAics.  I  believe  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  has  done  a  fine  Job  in  ex- 
pediting the  measure  through  the  Senate. 

Recreation  areas  are  among  our  most 
precious  assests  and  as  the  population 
of  this  coimtry  continues  to  grow,  these 
recreation  areas  become  even  more  val- 
uable to  those  who  wish  to  escape,  albeit 
for  a  time,  from  our  urbcm  areas  where 
70  percent  of  the  population  lives.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  relativdy  few 
beaches  and  recreation  areas  near  great 
population  centers,  and  tliose  that  are 
within  reasonable  distance  are  taxed  to 
the  f\iUest  extent.  Anyone  who  has  seen 
the  beaches  at  Coney  Island — or  at  Jones 
Beach — on  a  hot  summer  day  will  get  a 
vivid  picture  of  what  it  means  for  the 
millions  who  try  to  use  limited  facilities. 
This  is  why  the  Gateway  National  Rec- 
reation Area  is  so  important  to  the  New 
York  metropolitan  region  and  Indeed  for 
the  whole  country. 

Approximately  15  million  people  live 
in  the  New  Tork  metropolitan  area  and 
this  population  Is  expected  to  grow  to  30 
million  by  tbe  year  2000.  It  is  estimated 
that  20  million  people  are  within  2  hours 
driving  distance  of  the  Gateway  Recrea- 
tion Area.  Because  of  the  proximity  of 
such  a  large  share  of  America's  popula- 
tion. Gateway  is  expected  to  accommo- 
date more  visitors  than  are  now  served 
by  the  six  existing  natlcHial  seashores. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  many  people 
living  within  reach  of  the  Gateway  do 
not  have  automobiles  and  because  it  is 
important  not  to  encourage  too  much 
automobile  traffic  In  the  recreation  area, 
it  will  be  vital  to  develop  adequate  mass 
transportation  to  carry  people  back  and 
forth  to  the  recreation  area.  \^thout 
this  transportation  the  recreation  area 
will  not  have  meaning  for  many  In  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area,  espedally 


these  reeldentB  living  In  the  ghettos  who 
should  be  enoounmed  to  come  out  and 
taiay  the  recreation  area.  I  would  hope 
that  maTimnm  use  would  be  made  of  the 
earietlng  subway  systems  and  that  this 
will  be  augmented  by  special  boa  ayetems 
and  ferry  Rystema  which  can  carry  large 
numbers  of  people  to  the  various  recrta- 
tion  areas  within  the  project  I  think 
that  the  most  Important  feature  of  this 
mass  tranqxutatian  should  be  its  low 
cost  to  the  public  so  that  Uurge  numbers 
of  people,  eq>eclally  low-income  peqple, 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  recreation  area. 

This  project  offers  us  a  imique  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  a  recreation  area  that 
will  serve  more  people  than  any  other 
area  that  could  be  developed  in  the  Na- 
tion. It  will  enable  many  who  would  have 
no  chance  to  get  near  a  beach  and  water 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  (vportu- 
nlty.  It  is  important  that  Gateway  be 
approved  by  the  Congress  as  soon  as 
possible  so  this  critical  project  can  be 
implemented. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senate  today  is  faced 
with  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
provide  recreational  facilities  for  almost 
10  percent  of  the  Nation's  population  who 
live  in  the  most  highly  urbanized  area 
of  the  Nation,  an  area  where  recreational 
space  is  at  a  premium. 

Under  the  proposal  before  us,  the 
Sandy  Hook  area  in  New  Jersey  and  the 
Great  Kills,  Breezy  Point,  Floyd  Bennett 
Field,  and  Jamaica  Bay  areas  in  New 
York  will  be  combined  into  the  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area. 

The  composite  area  will  serve  more 
than  20  million  persons  who  live  within 
a  2-hour  drive  of  the  facilities.  This  ex- 
ceeds the  15.2  million  persons  currently 
served  by  all  six  existing  national  sea- 
shore recreation  areas  in  other  parts  of 
the  Nation. 

For  many  of  those  who  will  be  served 
by  the  Gateway  project,  it  will  i-epresent 
a  rare  (q>portunitar  to  play  and  relax  on 
the  beaches  and  in  the  ocean. 

More  than  35  percent  of  those  who  live 
within  2  hours  of  the  Gateway  beaches 
are  members  of  households  with  Incomes 
of  $5,000  or  less. 

We  in  New  Jersey,  of  course,  are  most 
interested  in  the  Sandy  Hook  component 
of  the  Gateway  area. 

Sandy  Hook  is  a  peninsula  bounded  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  one  side  and  Sandy 
Hook  Bay  on  the  other.  It  consists  of 
1,634  acres.  From  1846  until  about  8  years 
ago,  the  entire  complex  was  a  military 
reservation  known  as  Fort  Hancock. 

Early  in  1962  it  was  determined  that 
about  1,200  acres  of  Sandy  Hook  were  no 
longer  needed  for  military  purposes.  The 
Department  of  the  Army  leased  745  acres 
to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  a  State 
park. 

In  January  1967,  the  Department  of 
Defense  announced  it  would  turn  over  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  for 
disposal  that  area  no  longer  needed  for 
military  purposes.  Including  the  portion 
leased  to  the  State. 

Early  this  year,  the  General  Services 
Administration,  after  screening  PMeral 
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agencies,  notified  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey that  1,033  acres  of  this  land  were 
being  made  available  for  disposal. 

In  order  to  preserve  Sandy  Hook  for 
recreational  purposes.  New  Jersey  Gov- 
ernor Cahill  announced  that  the  State 
was  prepared  to  take  title  to  tbe  surplus 
property.  But  the  State  made  it  dear 
that  it  prefened  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  develop  Sandy  Hook  for  rec- 
reational purposes  because  the  State 
would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  do  so 
in  light  of  its  financial  situation. 

In  a  letter  I  received  today,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  says  it  has 
programed  $643,000  for  develcvment,  in- 
cluding erosion  control,  and  $865,700  for 
operating  costs  at  the  Sandy  Hook  imit 
during  the  firsts  year  after  authorization 
of  the  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area. 

While  I  favor  greater  resources  de- 
voted to  erosion  control  at  Sandy  Hook, 
I  recognize  that  funds  for  acquisition  of 
land  under  the  project  will  come  from 
the  land  and  water  conservattcm  fund, 
which  was  established  by  a  1965  act  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  acquiring  land  for 
park  use,  not  for  development. 

The  ecology  of  Sandy  Hook  is  more 
fragile  and  more  diversified  thsui  that 
of  such  components  of  Gateway  as 
Breezy  Point.  Because  of  this,  the  proper 
development  of  the  area  calls  for  use 
of  Sandy  Hook  primarily  for  environ- 
mental and  nature  studies,  hiking,  and 
similar  activities. 

Inland  from  the  beaches  of  Sandy 
Hook,  a  series  of  relatively  unaltered 
dunes,  interspersed  with  fresh  and  salt 
water  marshes,  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  these  activities,  which 
are  rare  in  urban  areas. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  Interior 
Deimrtment  that  Sandy  Hook  wiU  be 
maintained  in  a  manner  which  will  pro- 
tect its  ecological  and  educational  values 
and  that  work  in  this  direction  will  be- 
gin as  soon  as  funds  are  available  imder 
the  Gateway  project.  I  will  bend  every 
effort  toward  that  end  as  development 
of  the  recreational  area  proceeds. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  happy  that 
development  of  the  other  components  of 
Gateway  will  proceed  without  undue  de- 
lay so  that  there  will  be  a  greater  area 
available  and  no  single  area  will  suffer 
extreme  overcrowding. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  Great  Kills  tu-ea  has 
been  included  in  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering. This  gives  the  heavily  urbanized 
area  of  northern  New  Jers^  another  ac- 
cess point  to  the  recreational  area.  At  the 
same  time,  the  inclusion  of  Floyd  Ben- 
nett Field  provides  additional  space  to 
help  prevent  overcrowding. 

It  is  my  h(H)e  that  at  least  one  addi- 
tional area.  Liberty  State  Park,  which 
provides  an  excellent  view  of  the  Statue 
cf  Liberty  and  another  access  point  for 
New  Jerseyites,  will  be  added  to  the  Gate- 
way National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
future. 

The  recreational  opportunities  offered 
"by  the  Gateway  project  are  urgently 


needed  and  I  hope  that  this  bill  can  be 
enacted  into  law  quickly  so  that  devel(v- 
ment  can  begin  in  the  near  future. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  i)assed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  (S.  1852)  was 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
moticm  on  the  table. 

The  moticm  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  following  concurrent  reso- 
lutions, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  319.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  tbe  printing  of  3,000  addi- 
tional copies  of  tbe  hearings  before  the  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  entitled 
"Comprehensive  Preschool  Education  and 
Child  Day-Care  Act  of  1969"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  320.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  600  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  before  tbe  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  entitled  "Environmen- 
tal QuaUty  Education  Act  of  1970": 

H.  Con.  Res.  337.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  tor  the  printing  of  500  copies  each 
of  parts  1  and  2  of  the  bearings  before  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  entitled 
"Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  369.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  tbe  reprinting  of  tbe  prayers 
offered  by  the  Chaplain; 

H.  Con.  Res.  366.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  367.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  tbe  printing  of  the  pocket-size 
edition  of  "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America"  as  a  House  document, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  sdso  aimoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  681.  An  act  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  to  eliminate  certain  export 
credit  controls,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2296.  An  act  to  amend  sections  107  and 
709  of  title  32.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  approprlatloiis  for  the  National  Quard  and 
to  National  Quard  technicians,  respec- 
tively. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  Res.  319.  Concurrent  resolution  to 


provide  for  tbe  printing  of  3.000  additional 
copies  of  tbe  hearings  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  entitled  "Compre- 
hensive Preschool  Education  and  ChUd  I>ay 
Care  Act  of  1969"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  320.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  600  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  entitled  "Environ- 
mental Quality  Education  Act  of  1970"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  337.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  600  copies  each 
of  parts  1  and  3  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  entitled 
"Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1989"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  359.  Concurrent  rescdution  to 
provide  for  the  reprinting  of  the  prayers  of- 
fered by  tbe  Chaplain; 

H.  Con.  Res.  366.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  367.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  pocket-size  edi- 
tion of  "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America"  as  a  House  document,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCA-nON.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1972— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  c<aifer- 
ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  t^  (HJl.  10061)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor, and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bent- 
SKN).  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
COTisideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congris- 
sioNAL  Record  of  August  5,  1971,  at  pp. 
29798-29799.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  require- 
ment that  the  conference  report  on 
Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  related  agencies  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  report  be  waived,  inasmuch  as, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  it  has  been 
printed  as  a  report  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, and  the  reports  are  iden- 
tical. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  &o  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  make  only  a  few  brief  remarks. 

The  total  appropriations  allowed  in 
conference  for  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor, Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
$20,804,662,000.  an  increase  of  $3,149.- 
983,500  over  last  year,  on  a  comparable 
basis  $313,655,000  under  the  total  sum 
recommended  by  the  Senate,  and  $343,- 
415,000  above  the  amo\mt  allowed  by  tiie 
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House.   This   is   $581,025,000   over   the 
budget  estimate. 

In  my  Judgment,  It  Is  a  good  bill;  the 
amounts  provided  for  some  items  are  not 
entirely  to  my  satisfaction;  however,  In 
the  main,  there  will  be  adeqiuite  funds  to 
meet  necessary  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 


and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies  in  fis- 
cal year  1972. 

As  Senators  know,  these  programs  have 
been  operating  since  July  1  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  of  Congress. 

Major  items  that  were  increased  by 
the  Senate  and  were  reduced  in  confer- 
ence are  the  following: 


DECRlASeS  FROM  SENATE 


HOUM 


SWMtt 


Contarenca 


D«CfMM 


0«ptrtment  of  Labor $1,310,913,000 

HaaMi,  Education,  ami  Waltara: 

HaaitbSarvicatitNlMantalHaallliAdministratioa 1,  (86. 874. 000 

National  I  ntitutnalHaattk 1,447,055,000 

Social  and  RahabilitatiM  Sarvica 12,540.065.000 

Othar  HEW. 14, 251, 000 


)1, 322,1(3, 000    {1,315.913,000         -K,  250, 000 


2.134.670,000 

1,821,940.000 

12. 557, 701, 000 

17,843,000 


1, 103.489,000 

1,683,229.000 

12,533,780.000 

14,251,000 


-141,  Ul,  OOO 

-138,711.000 

-23.921,000 

-3.582,000 


Mr.  President,  as  usiial  this  was  a  dif- 
ficult conference — and  Senator  Cotton, 
the  ranking  Republican  and  m3rself 
woriced  hard— as  did  all  the  Senate  con- 
ferees— in  providing  as  much  of  the  Sen- 
ate increases  as  were  possible  in  the  areas 
of  greatest  need.  We  were  iritted  against 
both  the  House  conferees  and  the  ad- 
ministration as  they  pressed  for  figures 
that  were  much  lower  than  ours.  We 
were  also  trying  to  arrive  at  a  total  fig- 
ure that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Pres- 
ident, a  figure  in  the  bill  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  sign  and  not  veto  as  he  has 
done  with  two  bills  this  committee  has 
previously  agreed  to  in  conference. 

We  believe  this  bill  should  be  accept- 
able to  the  President 

We  believe  the  President  should  sign 
this  bill,  so  everyone  affected  can  get 
their  money  and  we  can  proceed  in  pro- 
viding Job  opportunities,  health-care 
services  to  millions  of  Americans,  re- 
search that  will  sustain  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple around  the  world  that  now  die  from 
the  major  killers  such  as  cancer  and 
heart  disease,  and  also  that  the  welfare 
and  well-being  of  our  aged  and  our 
young  can  be  sustained  and  improved 
upon. 

We  are  just  as  disappointed  as  some 
Members  are  that  we  could  not  do  better 
in  providing  a  larger  sum  in  some  areas. 

In  the  Department  of  Labor,  we  were 
bble  to  get  a  little  more  money  for  im- 
proving safety  and  other  working  con- 
ditions of  workers. 

In  the  area  of  health  and  rehabili- 
tation, the  following  Senate  increases 
prevailed: 

Mental  Health: 

Hospital          Unprovement 
grants    

Alcoholism  project  grants — 

AloohcHlsm  formiila  grants. 

Communtty  Mental  Health 
Center  Construction 

grants   

Comprehensive   Health  Plan- 
ning: 

Comprehensive  Health  Cen- 
ters     +4,600,000 

Migrant   Health   Services-.  +960,000 

National     Health     Service 

Corps    +2,800,000 

Maternal  and  ChUd  Health : 

Crippled  Children  grants..       +1,872,000 

Maternity  and  Infant  care 
giants   +1.060,000 

Intensive  Inlant  care ..     +268,000 


+81,000,000 

+  20,000.000 

+6,000.000 


+6,000,000 


Dental  health  of  children..  +8820,000 
Regional  Medical  Programs: 

Health  maintenance,  Ud- 
ney  disease  and  pediatric 

pxilmonary   programs +20,000,000 

Disease  Control : 

Lead  base  paint  poisoning 

I>reventlon    +2,600,000 

Occupational  health +1,200,000 

Arctic      Health      Besearch 

Center    +418.000 

Medical    Facilities    Construc- 
tion: 

Hospital  construction 

grants +26.0000,00 

Hospital      experimentation 

projecto    +16,000.000 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

Biologies  standards +249,000 

Heart  and  lung +20, 483,  000 

Dental  research +1,660,000 

Arthrltts  and  metabolic  dis- 
eases     +4.960,000 

Netirologlcal  diseases  and 
stroke— +8,000,000 

Allergy  and  Infectious  dis- 
eases   +2,048,600 

Oeneral  medical  sciences +6,028,000 

Child  health  and  human 
develc^ment   +7, 166. 000 

Eye +1,233,600 

Research   resources +3,000,000 

Pogarty  Center +636,000 

Health  Manpower: 

Authorized  health  manpow- 
er programs,  primarily 
student  assistance +180,620.000 

Included  in  the  increase  of  $11,890,000 
over  the  budget  request  is  institutional 
support  for  schools  of  public  health.  It 
is  our  intent  that  this  $500,000  increase 
be  allocated  to  formula  grants  to  schools 
of  public  health. 

In  reference  to  health  manpower — ^I 
want  to  stress  that  all  of  us  on  the  con- 
ference committee  agreed  that  we  would 
reexamine  all  of  these  programs  when 
the  Department  submits  its  supplemental 
requests  for  institutional  supi>ort  and 
construction. 

We  expect  to  give  special  attention  at 
that  time  to  allied  health  which  Includes 
all  of  the  auxiliary  health  personnel— 
the  physicians  and  dental  assistants — 
and  all  kinds  of  technicians  being  trained 
in  community  colleges. 

We  will  give  all  these  health  man- 
power programs  at  NIH  close  attention 
when  that  supplemental  comes  up  after 
the  enactment  of  authorizing  legislation 
that  is  now  in  conference. 


National  Ubrary  of  MmUdne..  +$1. 806. 000 
Rehabilitation  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities: 
University    afflllated    faelU- 


E^>eelal  programs  for  the  aging: 

Community  programs 

Foster  Grandparents 

Youth  development  and  delin- 
quency prevention: 
This  Is  the  full  budget  re- 
quest   for    this    Item    In 
which  the  Houss  did  not 

consider 

Related  agendes: 
National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries   and    Information 

Science  

National      Commission     on 
Marihuana      and      Drug 

Abuse   

Commission  on  Railroad  Re- 
tirement   


+4. 980. 000 

+8.000.000 
+2.260.000 


+  10.000.000 

+200.000 

+1,228.000 
+488,000 


Mr.  President,  the  committee  under- 
stands that  a  question  has  arisen  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  language  in  Senate 
Amendment  No.  30  to  the  Labor,  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  Belated 
Agencies  Appropriation  bill.  HJl.  10061. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
on  Conference  that  the  amendment  ap- 
ply so  as  to  extend  the  availability  of 
the  Health  Manpower  appropriation  co- 
extenslvely  with  the  extension  of  the 
continuing  resolution  as  approved  by  the 
Senate  today:  that  is.  the  appropriation 
now  would  be  available  until  October  15, 
1971:  if  the  continuing  resolution  should 
later  be  amended  to  provide  a  different 
date,  this  appropriation  would  be  avail- 
able until  whatever  date  might  be  speci- 
fied in  such  further  amendment. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  conferees 
did  manage  to  persuade  our  counterparts 
in  the  House  to  accept  an  additlcmal 
$343,415,000  that  was  not  in  the  House 
bill  for  these  programs  that  are  so  im- 
portant to  our  Nation. 

Although  that  is  a  significant  sum,  it 
should  not  be  considered  Inflationary. 
It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  $343 
million  increase  we  brought  back  from 
conference  will  result  in  only  a  $55  mil- 
lion increase  over  budgeted  expenditures 
during  fiscal  year  1972 — hardly  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  or  too  large  an  invest- 
ment to  make  in  the  health  and  well-be- 
ing of  the  American  people. 

CONCLCSIOir 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  state 
that  I  thought  the  Senate  bill  was  a  good 
one.  The  conference  report  provides  for 
a  good  bill.  However,  the  health  industry 
is  destined  to  become  the  Nation's  largest 
employer  in  the  next  few  years,  and  to- 
day it  faces  too  many  problems. 

There  is  a  severe  shortage  of  trained 
persoxmel,  lack  of  adequate  facilities,  and 
many  arguments  about  the  way  it  orga- 
nizes and  delivers  health  care.  But  its 
most  severe  problem  is  sharply  rising 
health  costs-HSO  evident  in  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs. 

The  administration,  the  Congress,  the 
State,  and  local  governments,  the  insur- 
ance industry,  the  consumer,  and,  yes, 
the  health  industry  Itself  must  all  .show 
an  increasing  concern  with  solving  the 
problems  and  the  lasues.  TtdB  may  re- 
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qtilre  a  stronger  commitment — a  re- 
arranging of  priorities  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide for  goals  of  excellence  in  health  care. 

"Hie  United  States  was  once  third  in 
life  expectancy  among  major  Nations 
of  the  world.  We  have  slipped  to  ISth 
now  in  this  ranking. 

Infant  mortality  continues  to  be  a 
national  embarrassment. 

Government  outlays  have  been  In- 
creasing for  the  aged  and  poor,  but  these 
programs  are  far  from  being  perfected 
and  the  burden  on  the  taxpayer  Is  be- 
ing sordy  felt. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  says  "the 
s'.ck  get  poorer,  the  poor  get  sicker." 

My  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that  unless 
we  all  do  more,  this  adage  could  well 
apply  to  too  many  Americans  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  It  applies  to  too  many 
now — here  and  around  the  world.  Per- 
haps— Just  perhaps — ^we  did  not  do 
enough  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes, 

Hie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Tlie  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  I  see  the  distin- 
guished former  Secretary  of  HEW  in  the 
Chamber,  and  I  think  he  will  agree 
thoroughly  with  this  statement:  This  Is 
the  most  complex,  confusing,  and  frus- 
trating bill  that  appears  before  Congress. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Not  only  that— I  think 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Appropriation 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  other  basic 
committees,  to  start  evaluating  many 
of  the  programs  that  are  involved  in 
this  report. 

What  disturbs  me — with  each  passing 
year,  I  am  more  and  more  disturbed — 
is  whether  or  not  the  bills  and  the  pro- 
grams we  pass  here  are  really  accom- 
plishhig  the  objectives  we  believe  they 
are.  I  think  wie  of  the  tragedies  is  our 
failure  to  ever  repeal  a  law  that  has  been 
passed.  Instead,  we  continue  to  pass 
more  and  more  such  laws. 

This  problem  has  been  brought  home 
to  me  as  we  consider  in  the  Finance 
Committee  the  problems  of  H  Jl.  1 — wel- 
fare and  poverty.  I  have  been  very  in- 
trigued, by  a  study  that  my  staff  and 
I  have  made  to  find  that  we  have  168 
poverty  programs  in  this  coimtry  and 
that  we  will  spend  some  $31  billion  on 
these  poverty  programs  in  1972.  And 
yet  it  Is  questionable  whether  any  of 
these  programs  have  removed  a  single 
person  from  poverty. 

We  have  done  a  little  arithmetic,  and 
it  might  be  intriguing  for  Senators  to 
contemplate  that,  if  we  eliminated  all 
these  programs  and  bureaucracies  and 
divided  that  $31  billion  among  the  peo- 
ple who  are  now  under  the  poverty  line, 
every  family  of  4  would  receive  a  total 
of  $4,800,  almost  $1,000  over  the  pov- 
erty line.  We  would  eliminate  poverty 
completely  in  America.  If  we  took  $11.4 
billion  out  of  that  $31  billion,  we  would 
bring  every  American  up  to  the  poverty 
line. 


Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  all  of 
us  to  start  taking  a  very  hard  look  at 
these  programs  instead  of  automatically 
continuing  them.  I  say  this  as  a  former 
Secretary  of  HEW  who  has  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  many  of  these  activities. 
Many  of  these  programs  started  xmder 
my  aegis.  But  with  each  passing  year, 
I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  in  the  Senate  to 
be  much  more  critical  of  the  actual  per- 
form! nee  of  many  of  the  programs  we 

P£ISS. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator. 

I  Just  want  to  make  one  statonent.  At 
the  present  time,  approximately  750,000 
people  are  employed  by  HEW  and  in  the 
many  programs  administered  by  HEW. 
It  Is  difficult  to  get  the  exact  figures.  The 
bill  now  before  the  Finance  Ccanmittee 
probably  would  add  25  to  27  millian  on 
welfare.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  At  present,  some  11 
mlUion  people  are  on  welfare.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  with  the  new  bill,  if  it  is 
passed,  anywhere  from  25  million  to  27 
million  will  receive  some  welfare  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  That  means,  if  we 
divide  the  population  of  200  million  by 
the  100  million  who  can  be  productive — 
the  rest  are  children  and  others  who  are 
not  productive — two  people  will  be  work- 
ing like  the  dickens  to  take  care  of  one. 
This  is  what  is  going  to  hajn>en. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Since,  as  the  Senator 
has  raised  this  question — he  and  I  have 
had  informal  discussions,  and  I  see  one 
of  the  most  able  Members  of  this  body, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, in  the  Chamber — ^I  have  stsked  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
head  of  the  OEO,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  list, 
by  the  time  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
turns after  the  recess,  the  168  poverty 
programs,  in  an  order  of  priorities,  from 
the  most  effective  and  desirable  programs 
to  the  least. 

The  Senator  might  be  Interested  to 
know  that,  in  the  past  5  years,  OEO  has 
contracted  with  outside  contractors  for 
some  $600  million  to  evaluate  programs. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  findings  of  these 
evaluations  have  never  been  made  public. 
If  they  are  adverse,  they  are  stamped 
"top  secret"  or  "confidential"  and  have 
never  been  made  available  to  the  public. 
I  have  also  asked  the  executive  branch 
to  submit  to  the  Finance  Committee  all 
evaluations  that  have  been  made  of  these 
168  programs. 

I  am  willing  to  do  my  part  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  analyze  this  matter. 
but  I  think  much  of  the  responsibility 
eventually  will  have  to  rest  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  turn  over  to  Mm  the  list  of  the 
rankings  and  evaluations  I  receive  from 
the  administration.  I  am  very  curious 
whether  the  executive  branch  will  sub- 
mit that  list  to  me.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Finance  Committee  really  can  make  any 
Judgmoits  without  this  list. 


Mr.  MAQNUSON.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  operate  unless  we  get  it. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAQNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADQE.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  about  the  program. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  Congress 
passed  S.  43,  authori2lng  funds  for  mu- 
nicipalities and  counties  to  aid  in  hard- 
ship and  unemployment.  My  informa- 
tion is  that  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which  administers  that  program,  is  mak- 
ing plans  to  disburse  funds  to  all  coun- 
ties and  all  municipalities  that  have  a 
population  of  75,000  or  more;  but,  Inso- 
far as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  they 
expect  the  States  to  administer  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  to  counties  with  a 
population  of  less  than  75,000  and  to  mu- 
nicioalltles  with  a  population  less  than 
75,000. 

I  have  heard  from  the  Qeorgla  Munic- 
ipal Association  this  morning.  They  are 
somewhat  concerned  because  they  say 
that  the  State  of  Qeorgla  has  no  ma- 
chinery to  administer  the  funds. 

I  would  appreciate  some  comment 
from  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  with  respect  to  the  regulations 
the  department  is  making  and  how  it  is 
expected  that  that  will  be  handled. 

Mr.  MAGNU.SON.  That  is  the  next  biU 
we  are  going  to  bring  up.  It  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  It  is  not  included  in 
this  appropriation  bill 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Several  Senators 
have  asked  me  about  the  emergency  em- 
ployment assistance  appropriation.  I 
hope  that  when  we  vote  on  this  confer- 
ence report,  and  then  bring  up  the  next 
bill,  we  may  be  able  to  clear  this  up.  The 
matter  the  Senator  from  Qeorgla  refers 
to  is  not  in  the  law.  It  is  a  proposed 
regulation. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  That  is  correct.  I 
would  hope  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
having  Jurisdiction  on  this  matter  would 
inquire  into  it  fully,  to  see  that  all  the 
municipalities  and  all  the  counties,  re- 
gardless of  population,  will  have  their 
pro  rata  share  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  I  agree  that  It  is  an 
arbitrary  figure.  If  a  county  or  a  munic- 
ipality or  a  town  happens  to  have  25,000 
or  20,000.  they  are  eligible,  smd  they 
should  not  have  to  go  with  hat  in  hand 
to  their  State  capitol. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Particularly  if  the 
State  capitol  has  no  machinery  for  the 
administration  of  that  particular  fund. 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  Senator's 
clarification.  I  am  grateful  to  him,  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  labor  the  point  very  long,  except 
to  say  that  I  think  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  aware  of  the  fact  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  incresised  the 
appropriation  to  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Division  of  HEW  from  $10  mll- 
Uon  to  $15  million.  The  original  author- 
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Ization  for  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Di- 
vision was  $75  millloQ.  It  has  never  been 
adequately  funded. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bath)  and  I  held  extensive 
hearings  on  whether,  In  fact,  the  Juve- 
nile  Delinquency  Division  within  HKW 
should  be  continued,  or  whether  it  should 
be  combined  with  LEAA  at  the  Justice 
Depifftment.  since  LEAA  was  getting  such 
tremendous  appropriations.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  out  of  the  appropriations  last 
year,  it  expended  almost  $70  million  In 
the  Juvenile  delinquency  field,  when  the 
real  agency  with  the  true  authority  to 
handle  Juvenile  delinquency  problems 
throughout  the  coxmtry  is  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Division  in  HEW,  the  Youth 
Development  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Administration. 

The  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
MAGNT7SON) ,  agreed  to  an  amendment  of 
mine  which  added  $5  mllllan  to  that  $15 
million  figure,  so  that  the  programs 
presently  in  existence  throughout  the 
United  States  would  be  continued  at  the 
1970  funding  level,  and  so  new  ones  could 
be  created  In  States  denied  the  privilege 
of  such  comprehensive  programs. 

We  find  now,  unfortunately,  that  the 
Senate  could  not  even  prevail  with  Its 


$15  million.  Not  only  that.  It  gave  up  the 
$5  mlUlon  that  I  was  privileged  to  add 
to  the  bill  for  programs  that  are 
abaolutely  necessary,  and  It  gave  up  the 
additional  $5  million  apprcfpilation  that 
the  committee  Itself  thought  was  needed. 

We  held  hearings  on  the  oontinuatlcm 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Division 
within  HEW,  with  the  understanding 
that  if,  in  fact,  it  was  not  going  to  be 
adequately  funded.  It  should  be  aban- 
doned as  a  Division  of  HEW  and  should 
be  added  to  LEAA. 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  at  House 
Members  who  stand  up  and  make  long 
and  Impassioned  speeches  about  Juvenile 
delinquency  problems  In  the  United 
States,  who  harp  hour  after  hour  within 
their  congressional  districts  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  delinquency 
but  in  the  final  analjrsis  they  seem  to  be 
imable  to  understand  the  high  percent- 
age of  the  crime  figxues  now  attributable 
to  that  division  of  our  population  since 
they  proceeded  to  cut  the  Senate  appro- 
priation from  $20  million  to  $10  mflllon. 

I  suspect  that  this  will  seal  the  doom 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Division 
within  HEW  because  in  all  likelihood 
there  will  be  no  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
o<  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  in  the  Senate  to 


rouew  this  Division  within  HEW  at  the 
end  of  its  present  term. 

It  is  most  unfortuzmte  that  there  are 
in  the  House  those  who  feel,  somehow  or 
other,  that  this  Is  apparently  not  a  prob- 
lon  in  their  congressional  district,  and 
that  if  it  does  not  happen  to  be  a  problem 
in  their  cangresslonal  district,  it  is  not  a 
problem  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  great  shame. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  for  giving  me  this 
opportimlty  to  express  my  opinions  on 
this  matter,  because  I  think  that  the 
Senate  tried  to  do  the  Job  It  thought  It 
could  live  with  in  conference,  and  it  tried 
to  Increase  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

We  found,  once  again,  that  we  had  no 
other  alternative  than  to  knuckle  under 
to  a  legislative  body  that,  for  some 
reason,  does  not  imderstand  the  magni- 
tude of  the  delinquency  problem  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  and 
adopted  by  both  bodies  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 
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MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION.  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  4-Coirtlnu*d 

Limitation  on  Grants  to  States  for  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Employment  Servicea  •- 
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(615,000) 

197,400 

860.000 


3.458,600 
6,051,000 
(615,000) 
197,400 


10.567,000 
(615,000) 


10,567,000 
(615.000) 


($411,000,000) 
(395,  000, 000) 


(806,  000, 000)    (806, 000. 000)    (806.  OOa  000) 


1, 060. 867. 000 
(831, 847. 000) 


1,892.714.000    1.892.714.000    1,891.714.000 


788.000 

1,363,300 
12,938,778 
2,042,229 
4.274,373 
1.391,320 


22.798,000 


21.157.000 
2.664.800 

37. 541.  300 
1,384.900 
2,705.800 
8,184.400 
5.742,800 


86.391,000 


75,600,000 
9,500,000 

400,000 
4,500,000 


90,000,000 


11,271,500 
5,119,000 
5.430.800 
2.003,200 
590,500 
6.775,000 
4,310,000 


35,500,000 


258.400 
439,900 
203,800 
630.300 
463.600 


1.996,000 


100.000 


100,000 


725,010 
960,146 
589,220 
(157,000) 
421,894 
479,464 
772,220 
3,211,7M 
534,252 


7,018,600 
(157,000).... 

7,851,000 

7,604,000 
(157,000) 

7. 694,  ceo 
(157.000) 

7,694,000 
(157.000) 

7.175,600 

7,851,000 

7,851.000 

7.851,000 

7.851.000 

3,458.600 

6,051,000 

(615.000) 

197,400 

860.000 


10,567,000 
(615,000) 


30440 


CONGRESSIONAL  REGCAD — SCNAUB 

DEPMnKNTS  OF  LAWM  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE  AND  REUTED  AGENCtES-Ceathiwd 
TITU  I  MS.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAIOR-C«diMMd 


August  6,  1971 


Attacf 

0) 


micempiraMt" 
ippropriatioa 

(2) 


lf72BllitMt 
«UmA> 

(3) 


HouM  illowanM 


S«mU  illomnot 
<5) 


Conftranet 
action 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY— Centinttad 

Tot»'  tnilaWt ni, 758,811  $11,86,000 

Total  appropriatiaiu,D«ptrtiMiit  of  Labor. 7  2.229,604,881  >•  3, 183, 897. 000 

ToUl  trusthindj (768,127.000)         (806,000,000) 


$11,182,000 


(11,182,000 


$11,182,000 


1,310,913,000 
(832,619.000) 


1,322,163,000 
(832, 619. 000) 


1,314,913,000 
(832,619.000) 


TIUE  ll-OEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WaFARE 


HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 


Mantalhoalth: 
1.  Rasaardi: 

(a)  Grants 

(b)  Direct  opontiom.. 


$90,600,000 
26, 573. 000 


$92,400,000 
28,059.000 


$92,400,000 
28,059.000 


$94,  400, 000 
28,059,000 


117,173,000 


120,459,000 


120.459.000 


122.459,000 


$83. 400, 000 
28. 058. 000 

121.459,000 


2.  Manpower  deMiopmairt: 

<a)  Grants 

(b)  Direct  opofatioM 


116,350,000 
5,832.000 


113,300,000 
6,365,000 


120,050,000 
6.365,000 


120,050,000 
6,365,000 


120,050,000 
6,365,000 


Subtota. 


122,182,000 


119,665,000 


126,415,000 


126,415,000 


126,415,000 


3.  State  and  community  assistance: 

(a)  Communitjf  mental  health  canters: 

(1)  Construction 

(Obligatiom). 

(2)  sum  Of. 


(27,678,000). 
90,100,000 


105, 100. 000 


10.000.000 
(10.000.000) 
135. 100. 000 


20.000.000 
(2a  000. 000) 
145. 100.  000 


15,110.000 
(15.000.000) 
135.100.000 


Subtotal. 


9o.ioaooo 


105. 100. 000 


145. 10b,  000 


165. 100. 000 


ISO.  100. 000 


(b)  Narcotic  addiction  and  alcoheiisni  prograiM.. 

(c)  MenUt  health  ol  ctiildron 

(d)  Direct  operations 


21. 595. 000 


3.478.000 


45, 193, 000 
'  '6,'4Sa.'6b6' 


70, 193, 000 
10.000.000 
6,499.000 


125.193,000 
10, 000. 000. 
6.4SS,000 


95.193.000 

la  000. 000 

6,459,000 


Subtotal. 


115.173.000 


156. 752. 000 


231. 752. 000 


306.752.000 


261.  752. 000 


4.  Drug  abuse  initiatiM 

5.  Rehabilitation  ol  dru|  abusers. 

6.  Propam  support 


20.584.000 
13. 460. 000 


67. 000. 000 
21.  323. 000 
14. 252, 000 


67, 000. 000 
21,  323, 000 
14.  252, 000 


67. 000. 000 
21. 323. 000 
14.  252. 000 


67. 000. 000 
21.  323, 000 
14.  252.  000 


Total,  mental  health. 


388. 572. 000        .<  499. 451. 000 


581. 201. 000 


658. 201. 000 


612, 201. 000 


Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  (indefinile) 

(Obliptions) 

Health  services  research  and  development 

CoMpreheniive  health  pisnnini  and  ssrvicot: 

1.  Partnership  lor  heaHh: 
(a)  Grants: 

(1)  Planniiit.. 

(2)  Forniola 

(^Project 


22.848.000 

(45.  327. 000) 

57,678.000 


22.000,000 
90,000.000 
108,813,000 


23, 144,  000 
(49,  709.  OOO) 
62, 070,  000 


25,000.000 
100,000,000 
133,713,000 


23. 144. 000 
(49. 709, 000) 
62. 070. 000 


25.000.000 
90.000.000 
153,713.000 


23. 144. 000 
(49,  709. 000) 
6Z  070. 000 


25.000.000 
95, 000. 000 
164.713.000 


23. 144. 000 

(49.  709, 000) 

62.070.000 


25. 000, 000 
90.000.000 
158.213.000 


SubtoUI. 
(b)  Direct  operations... 


Subtotal. 


2.  Mifrant  health 

3.  National  Health  Service  Corps 

4.  Medical  care  standards  and  implemMtatieil.. 

5.  Program  direction  and  management  services. 

ToUl 

Less,  trust  fund  transier 


Total  appropriatioa. 


Maternal  and  child  heaitb: 

1.  Formula  gnnts 

2.  Project  grants 

3.  Research  and  traiafaw. 

4.  Program  manafoniem. 


220,813.000 
8.234.000 

258,713,000 
10,  19,000 

268,713.000 
10.919.000 

284,713.000 
10,919.000 

273.213.000 
10.919.  00 

229.047.000 

269.632.000 

279.632.000 

295,632.000 

284,132.000 

15.062.000 
3.000.000 
6,891.000 
2.395.000 

18. 101. 000 

10,  000. 000 

7.068.000 

2.471.000 

18.101.000 

10.000.000 

7.068.000 

2.471.000 

20.OOO.0OC 
15. 000. 000 
7,068.000 
Z  471. 000 

19.051.000 
12.500,000 
7. 068.  OOO 
2,471.000 

256.195.000 
-4. 519. 000 

307. 272. 000 
-4. 519. 000 

317, 272,  GOO 
-4.519.000 

340.171.000 
-4.519,000 

325.222,000 
-4. 519. 000 

251.676.000 

»  203. 753. 000 

312.753.000 

335,652.000 

320. 703. 000 

117.850.000 

83.350.000 

16.935.000 

4.083,000 


119.650.000 

99,380,000 

21. 106. 000 

4.477.000 


119,650.000 

90.380,000 

21, 106.  000 

4. 477, 000 


123,  394, 000 

99, 636, 000 

21,106.000 

4.477.000 


121.522.000 

92.008,000 

21.106.000 

4.477.000 


5.  Family  planning  services: 

(a)  Grants  and  contracb. 

(b)  Direct opofaUont.... 


SublMai. 


T«M. 


Reffional  medical  program: 

1.  Grants 

(Obligatioas) 

2.  Technical  assistance  and  <lu 

3.  Program  management. . 


37,765.000 
1.510.000 

88.815.000 
2. 223, 000 

88.815.000 
2. 223. 000 

88. 815. 000 
2.223.000 

88,815,000 
2. 223, 000 

39.275,000 

91.038.000 

91.038.000 

91.038.000 

91.038.000 

261.493,000 

326,651,000 

326.651.000 

339,651.000 

330  151.000 

99.500.000 

(70.298,000) 

8.811.000 

3.297.000 


40.500.000 

(75. 104. 000) 

8.883.000 

3.388.000 


70. 500. 000 
(115.104.000) 
8,883.000 
3.388,000 


110.500.000 
(115.104,000) 
8.883.000 
3.388.000 


90. 500. 000 

(135.104,000) 

8.883,000 

3,388,000 


Total. 


111,(08,000 


52.771.000 


(2.771,000 


122. 771, 000 


102,771,000 


Oistaae  control: 

L  Prev<>nlion  and  central 

2.  Laboratory  improvement 

3.  Occupafional  haalUi 

4.  Radiological  health 

5.  Commumly  environmeiHal  maiMgMHMt. 

6.  Program  dirpction  

7.  TubdrculMis  control  granti 


39,496.000 
7.461.000 
17.662.000 
10. 377. 000 
4.962.000 
2.392.000 


38.500.000 

7,  788. 000 
25,  216. 000 
11,  574. 000 
5,  875,  000 
2, 472.  000 


38.500.000 
7.  788,  000 
25.216.000 
11.574,000 
8. 875, 000 
2, 472, 000 


38.500.000 
7,  788,  OOO 
26.9(6.000 
a.  574, 000 
20.  040,  000 
2. 472.  bOO 
6, 000, 000 


36,500,000 

7,788,000 

26,^,000 

11.^74.000 
11.790.000 
2,472.000 


Total 


82.340.000 


"91.425.000 


94.425.000 


113.340.000 


98.590.000 


Footnotes  »t  end  of  table. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECX>RD — SENATE 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  UBOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  AND  REUTED  AOENCIES-CanthMMd 
TITLE  ll-DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WaFARE-ConHnead 


(1) 


1971  comparable  >  > 
appropriation 

(2> 


1972BudgM 
estimab' 

<3> 


House  allowance 
(4) 


Senate  allowance 
(5) 


HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 


Medical  facilities  constructioo: 
1.  Construction  |ranta: 

(a)  Hospitals  and  public  health  centers.. 

(b)  Long-term  care  facilities 

fc)  Outpetient  fecilities 

(d)  Rehabilitation  facilitios 

(a)  Modernization 


$16,400,000 
20,800,000 
70,000,000 
15.000,000 
50,000,000 


$70,000,000 
15,000,000 


$16,400,000 
20.800,000 
70, 000, 000 
15.000.000 
50,000,000 


$86,400,000 
20.800.000 
70, 000. 000 
15,000.000 
50.000.000 


Subtotal. 


172.200.000 


85, 000, 000 


172,200,000 


222,200,000 


2.  Direct  loans 

3.  Interest  subsidies 

(New  loans  subsidized) 

4.  District  ol  Columbia  medical  facilities... 

5.  Administration  and  technical  assistance . 

Total 


30.000.000 
5.000.000 
(500. 000. 000) 
15,000,000  . 
3.154,000 


30.000.000 

20.300.000 

(500,000.000) 

'"■3;577,b60' 


30.000.000 

20.300.000 

(500.000.000) 

40.627.000 

3.577.000 


30,000.000 

20.300.000 

(500. 000. 000) 

55.627,000 

3, 577, 000 


225, 354, 000 


138,877.000 


266. 704, 000 


331, 704. 000 


Patient  care  and  special  health  torvieet 

National  health  statistics 

Retirement  pay  and  medical  bsnefits  tor  eommittonod  officere  Ondefinite) ■< . 

Buildings  and  facilities 

(Obligations) 

Office  of  the  Administrator 


85. 730. 000 
13.052.000 
19, 501. 000 


71.682.000 
15.900.000 
23. 195. 000 


85. 700, 000 
15.900.000 
23,196,000 


96.682,000 

15.900,000 
23, 198, 000 


(11.052,000) 
11,892.000 


(3,127,000) 
12,359.000 


(3,127.000) 
12.359.000 


(3.127.000) 
12,359.0(0 


National  Institutes  of  Health 

Research  insiKutes  (analysis  by  appropriation): 

Biologies  Standards 

National  Cancer  Institute 

National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 

Natioaal  Institute  of  Dental  Research 

National  Institute  o(  Arthritis  and  Metaixilic  Diseases 

National  Institute  of  ^aurological  Diseases  and  Stroke... 

National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 

National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences , 

National  Institute  ol  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 

National  Eye  Institute 

National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sdeneos 

Research  Resources. 

John  E.  Fogarty  International  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health  Sdences.. 
Special  Cancer  Research  I  nitiative 


Total. 


Heal'h  manpower: 

1.  Medical,  dental,  and  re'ated  hea  th  professions: 

(a)  Institutional  support 

(1)  Family  practice  of  medicine 

(b)  Student  assistance: 


(1)  Direct  loans.. 

(2)  Scholarships. 

Subtotal... 


(c)  Construction 

(d)  Educational  grants  and  contracts  and  direct  operatons. 


Subtotal. 


2.  Nursing: 


(a)  Institutional  support. 


(b)  Student  assistance: 
(l)  Direct  loans... 
(2>  Scholarships.. 
(3)  Traineesliipt. 

SuMoUI.... 


(c)  Construction 

(d)  Educational  grants  and  contracts  and  direct  oporatioM.. 


Subtotal. 


3.  Public  health: 

(a)  Institutional  support. 

fb)  Tralneeships , 

(c)  Direct  operations 


SubtoUI. 


4.  Allied  health: 

(a)  Institutional  support.. 


b)  Tralneeships. 

C)  Educational  grants  and  contracts  and  direct  operations. 

SubtoUI 

5.  Program  direction  and  manpowor  analysis 

ToUl 


National  Library  of  Medicine.. 

Buildings  and  facilities 

(Obligationa) 

Office  of  the  director 


Scientific  Ktivities  overseas  (special  foreign  currency  program). 

Health  education  loans: 

Payment  of  sales  insufficiencies  and  interest  losses 


ToUl.  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


8.725,000 

230,462.000 

191.627.000 

34.703.000 

134.425.000 

99.482.000 

98,124,000 

154.527.000 

93.676.000 

30.406.000 

19.990.000 

66.431,000 

3.682.000 


8.956.000 
I'  234.338,000 

195,492.000 
38.829.000 

135.433.000 
96.521,000 
99.342.000 

150,400,000 

103.232,000 

32.639.000 

25.271,000 

68,069.000 

3, 319, 000 

100.000,000 


8.956.000 

••237.531.000 

211.624.000 

41.828.000 

148.204.000 

108.590.000 

106,662.000 

168.490.000 

109,668.000 

36,  OK,  000 

26.436.000 

71,948,000 

3.763.000 

100.000,000 


9.755.000 

X  258.233,000 

252,590.000 

44.948.000 

163.629.000 

139.187,000 

112.979.000 

179. 318, 000 

126.093.000 

40.187.000 

31.991.000 

75,948,000 

4. 288. 000 

100.000,000 


147.350,000 


256,358,000 


25,000,000 
15.500.  00 


2s,ooaooo 

15.500,000 


5,000,000 

3a  000, 000 

18. 500, 000 


11.500.000 

w.uaooo 

17.000.000 

la  47a  000 


18,(37.000 

iMiaooo 

17.000.000 
la  470. 000 


2i.ooaooo 

22.000.000 
12,470.000 


44.5(0.000 


44.5(0.000 


55.470.000 


9.500,000 
9.196.000 


la  720. 000 


la  72a  000 


74. 776. 000 


74.137.000 


66. 19a  000 


9. 571. 000 

(.400.000 

530,000 


9,571,000 

(.400.000 

573.000 


15. 571. 000 

10. 400. 000 

573,000 


1(,  501, 000 


U,  544, 000 


26.544.000 


9,750.000 
3.750.000 
5,9(7,000 


10,000,000 

3.750,000 

16.904.000 


15,000.000 

7.750,000 

20.000,000 


19,4(7,000 


30,654,000 


42.750,000 


5.272,000 


6,6(2,000 


5.272,000 


4S2,4ia000      ■•■•541,925,000 


(•)       •211,306.000 


21.5ia000 


(6,715.000) 

ia(86.ooo 

28.944.000 
3,083.000 


21,981,000 
3.566,000 
(6,981,000) 
11,442,000 
25,545.000 

4.000,000 


22.7(1.000 
3.565.000 
(6.9(1,000) 
11.442,000 
25,545,000 

4,000,000 


25,0(6,000 

((,4(1,000) 

11,792.080 

25,545,000 

4,000,000 


1,683.093,000         1.900,299,000 


30441 


Cooteranee 
action 

(6) 


$41,400,000 
2a  800.  000 
70, 000, 000 
15,000.000 

50.000.000 


197.20a000 


saooaooo 

20,300.000 

(soa  000. 000) 

55,627,000 
3, 577, 000 


30S.  704. 000 


85.70a000 
15.90a000 
23, 196. 000 


(3.127,000) 
12.358.000 


ToUl,  Health  Services  and  MenUI  Heelth  Administration 1,531,744,000         1.620.279.000         1.886.874.000         2.134.670.000         1,993.489.000 


9.205.000 

237,531.000 

232.107.000 

43.3(8.000 

153.164.000 
116.590.000 
108, 710.  500 
173.515.000 
116.833,000 
37,255,500 
26,436.000 
74,948.000 
4.288.000 
100.000.000 


1,166.260.000        1.291,841.000        1.379.722.000        1.539.146.000        1.433.971.000 


30,  OOOt  000 
15.500,000 


4a  5oa  000 

••40.500.000 

«>48.500.000 

45.50a000 

131. 600. 000 

98.ooaooo 

14.924.000 

17.050.000    

.  .  .  .            17.05aOOO 

w.osaooo 

334. 374. 000 

411,908,000 

70, 550, 000 

62. 550. 000 

21.000,000 
19.500.000 
la  470, 000 


50,970,000 


10, 720. 000 


61.690.000 


la  071, 000 

8,40a000 
573,000 


19,OU,000 


la 000, 000 

3,750,000 
16,904,000 


30,654,000 


6,6(2.000 


1(0,620,000 


24,086.000 
3.565.000 
(6,9(1,000) 
11.442.000 
25.545.000 

4.000,000 


1,447.055,000         1.(21,940.000         1,683.229,000 


30442 


QONGRESSIQNAL  R£0(»tD— SENATE 

OCPMniENTS  OF  LAIOR  ARO  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  ANO  KUTEO  AfiENCIES-«M(lMMtf 
TITLE  II— OEPMnMENT  OF  NEALTN,  EDUCAnON.  ANB  WElfMC— CoMMid 


August  6,  1971 


m 


irieoMpmbtoit 
appro  priattoA 


ISTZBudHt 

itilMtt* 

<3) 


MtiR 


<<) 


SwMtt  •UowMCt 

(5) 


Cowftrew 
9) 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
School  MiManco  Ni  FtdonHy  tirKtMl  arMt  (EBMrtwicy  School  Coratraetai). 
Sodal  (ltd  RohiMlttsthm  Sorvlct 


GfMb  to  States  for  p«Mie  anisUnco: 

1.  Maiatanaaca  asaManca 

2.  AaiMaaca  to  rapatriatod  US.  aiMoaali. 


tS.  167,  in,  000 
770,000 
3.216,142,000 
756.886,000 
45.070,000 


4.  Sodal  sarvlea* 

5.  State  and  local  tralRl«|. !I""""""I"I!" 

«  ^!$^-  ""nw"?*"***!^ 9,636,057,000^ 

6.  Calid  walfara  sarvices 46,000,000 


16,655,321,000 

687,000 

3.827,618,000 

838,200.000 

43,866,000 


16,655,321,000 

687,000 

3,827,619,000 

838,200,000 

43,866,000 


$l,SM.OQO 


16,655,321.000 

687.000 

3,827,619,000 

838,200,000 

43,866,000 


18,655,321,000 

687.000 

3,827.619.000 

838.200.000 

43.866,000 


11,365.693,000 
46.000.000 


11.365.693.000 
46.000,000 


11.365,693.000 
46,000,000 


11.365.693.000 
46,000.000 


^••^ "9.682,057,000  »«»11, 411,693,000     •11,411,693,000 


•11,411,693.000     •11,411,613.000 


WortI 

1.  Traiaint  and  lacairtlvat 

1  CWMeara— 


71,780.000 
26,400.000 


196,136.000 
78.000,000 


181,136,000 
78,000,000 


181.136.000 
78.000,000 


181,136.000 
78.000,000 


Total. 


96.180.000 


275,136,000 


258,136,000 


Rshabilrtalion  aarvicaa  aad  fadiitias: 
1.  Basic  Stotograab 


259.136,000 


259,136.000 


3.  Rahabaitotiofl  sarvica  prejarts. 

4-  Vocational  rahabMilation  hicililias 

5.  Grants  lor  the  davalopniafltally  disablad: 
(f)  FomiMla  grants. 


503.0001000 

3.200,000 

27.650,000 

1,750,000 

11,215^000 


518.000^000 

"52,"2ididd6' 

11.215^000 


575,000.000 


560.000^000 


560.000^000 


57,2ia000 
3,061,000 

30,000,000 


SuStt"*J«iSd'wii«ii:::3^  ^'^«»       ^^^iooo       asTSSo 


57,210,000 
3,051,000 

21,715,000 
23,575,000 

s,5oaooo 


34,790,000 


34,790,000 


53,575,000 


ftM. 


5a  299, 000 


54,710,000 
3,051,000 

21,715,000 
23,575,000 
4,250,000 

49,5401000 


570,390,000 


605,000,000 


688,836,000 


Spadal  pragrams  for  |h«  aifng: » 

1.  State  planning  and  samtea  grants: 

W  ComnMrtty  programs 

(b)  Araawtda  proieds 

^c)  Ptanning  and  oparstions.. 


674,051,000 


667,301,000 


9,000,iJOO 
t200,000 
4,000,000 


9,000,000 
5,200.000 
4.000.000 


9.000.000 

5.200,000 
4,000.000 


15,000.000 
5.200.000 
4.000.000 


12.000.000 
5.200.000 
4.000,000 


15,200,000 


18,200,000 


18,200,000 


2.  Foator  grandparaob. 

3.  Rotirad  senior  valunteer  prograai... 
4l  White  HouM  Coatofaoca  on  Aging.. 

Total .Tr?r. 


24,200,000 


21,200,000 


10,500.000 
500,000 

1,650,000 
27,850,000 


10,500,000 
5,000.000 


10.500.000 
5.000.000 


15,000.000 
5.000,000 


12,750.000 
5.000.000 


•33.700.000 


33,700.000 


Youth  developmant  and  deRnqaaney  pravanlion  a. 

Research  and  training: 
1.  Raeaarch: 

W  Sodal  and  rehaMKation  proieds.. 

(b)  Income  maintenance  proieds 

(c)  Spedal  centers 


a.  200. 000 


38. 95a  000 


15.000.000 


10.000.000 


(•) 


20.000,000 


la  000. 000 


29,257,000 
9,000.000 

14.918.000 


24.12S.000 
11.000.000 
12.375.000 


29.257.000 
11.000.000 
13.941.000 


29,257,000 
11.000.000 
14,918.000 


29,257,000 
11,000,000 
13,941,000 


Subtotal.. 


53,175,000 


47, 500. 000 


54,198.000 


55,175,000 


Z.  Traloing: 

(a)  Rehabilitation 

Cb)  Community  larvtcas. 
(e)Arfng 


54.198.000 


33.065.000 
8,900,000 

3.ooaooo 


14,650,000 
4,000,000 

3,000,000 


33,065,000 
8,900,000 
3,000,000 


33,065.000 

8.9oaooo 
3.ooaooo 


Subtotal. 
Totol. 


33.065.000 
8.90a000 
3.000.000 


44.965,000 


21,650,000 


44.965,000 


44,965,000 


W,  965. 000 


Social  and  rahabitttation  acOvity  OMrsM  (spedai 'foreign  Mrraritvpra^ 


98,140,000 
4,000,000 


"69,150,000 

la  000, 000 


99,164,000 
8,000,000 


100, 140. 000 
8,000.000 


Salariesand  exponsas ag  272.000 

Leaa.  tmat  fund  traaalar I..:::::;:.;:::: _mmo 


99,163,000 

aooaooo 


39a  000 


40,881,000 
-400,000 


39,937,000 
-400,000 


40,881,000 
-400,000 


Total  appropriation 

TotH,  Social  and  RehabiHtatioaSarvka 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AOMINISTIATION 
Federal  Foada 
PayManto  to  aadal  aacvfty  tiwet  fonda 


39,937,000 
-400000 


35,882,000 


••40.481,000 


39,537,000 


40, 481, 000 


39, 537, 000 


iq  531, 499, 000       12,455,160,000  .    12,540,065,000       12,557,701,000       12,533,780.000 


U  Matching  paymento  for  wpptomentary  madfeal  Inauranca L  245.  ^8^  000 

2.  Hoepitol  laswaaca  for  the  uninsurad „.:.;;.  r?ML0OO 

105.000,000 
37a  916, 000 


X  ii«biyasoricecfedito...::;.~.~::::::::":: iSmoS 

4.  RelireiiMatbMMatoforcertoinuniaaiir^paia^. i*-???."? 


1376,400,000 
503. 351. 000 
235.000.000 
3Sa54a00O 


i.37a4oaooo 

503. 351. 000 
235.000.000 
350.546.000 


1.376.40a  000 
503. 351. 000 
235. 000. 000 
3Sa546.000 


Spaciil 


^••^ 2.599.886.000 

i(ardMbtodcariMlnan« =_=^_^ 


1, 376.40a  000 
503,351.000 
235,00a000 
350.546,000 


2,465,297,000        2,465,297,000        2.465,297,000        2,465,297,000 


•1644,249,000 
<384,61^,000) 
<2S9,634.000) 


0  644.249,000 
(384,61^,000) 
(259,634,000) 


T<M„ 


"  644,248,000 
(384,61^000) 
(259,634.000) 


0  644,249,000 
(384,615,000) 
(259,634,000) 


644,248,000 


Sadal  sacarity  adMtlaa  awanaM  (spadH  fonifi  cairancy  progrM). 
TiM,  Fadam  Fm*^ 

Pootnotw  at  and  of  table. 


644,248,000 


644,249,000 


644,249,000 


750,000 


2.509.886,000         3,lia296,000         3,108,546,000         3,108,546.000        9,10I,S4I,08B 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  UBOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  ANO  WELFARE  ANO  REUTB)  AfiENCIES-Contiauad 
TITLE  ll-OEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  ANO  WELFARE— CentlB«ad 


30443 


AfMtey 
(1) 


1971  eomparabto  <  > 
appnpriatioa 


1972 


f» 


Noma  aliowanee     Saoato  aliowanca 


Coafaranca 


(6) 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION— Contimiad 
ftadanl  Funda    CoaBiwad 


Treat  funds 


Limitation  ea  salarlas  and 

Limitation  on  construction 

(ObHgaUons) 


({1,044,708,000)    ($1,134,640,000)    (11,134,640.000)    (SI,  134, 640, 000)    (11,134,640.000; 


(g;  ??■???> 


,357,000) 


83*^:S88 


(isimlooo) 


,314,000) 


^[•."♦.om; 


,314,000 


ToULSoda:  Sacurity  Administration — . 2.999,886,000        3,lia296,fleo        3,108,54a000        3.108,546,000        3,109,546,000 

OFFICE  OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT"  ==========================================:^======== 


1.  Research  and  demonstrations ^ 

2.  White  House  ConfererKe  on  Children  and  Youth 


5,500,000 
2,541,000 


13.500,000 
304,000 


11,500,000 
304,000 


13,500,000 
304,000 


iLSoaooo 

304,000 


Subtotol. 


8.041,000 


13.804,000 


11,804,000 


13.804,000 


11.804,000 


3.  Head  Start: 

(a)  Full  year  programs 

tb)  ExpertmenUI  programs 

(c)  Summer  programs. 


'd)  Career  development  and  technical  assistonca. 

it)  Evaluation 

(0  Parent  and  child  centers 


Subtotal.... 
4.  Salaries  and  expenses. 


278.308,000 

290,552.000 

3.200,000 

3.200.000 

46,579,000 

48. 92a  000 

18,000.000 

i8.ooaooo 

2,500.000 

3,ooaooo 

5.000,000 

5,792.000 

353,587,000 
8.321,000 


369.464,000 

9,8oaooo 


2,447,000 


2,447,000 


2.447,000 


Total. 


369,949,000         ■•393,068,000 


0  14,251,000 


•■16,251,000 


14,251,000 


DEPARTMENTAL  MANAfiEMENT 


Office  for  Civil  RIghb 

Lass,  trust  fund  transfer.. 


9, 64a  000 
-947,000 


11,879,000 
-1,049,000 


11,879,000 

-1.049,000 


11,879,000 
-1,049,000 


11,870,000 
-l,04SiOOO 


Total  appropriation. 


8.093,000 


la  830, 000 


la  83a  000 


laosaooo 


la  83a  000 


Departmental  management: 
L  ExeeoUva  direction.. 

2.  Public  information.. 

3.  Community  and  field 

4.  Legal  servtces 

5.  FInandri  managamant: 

(a)  Audit 

mother 


••Sf-SSS 

8,251,000 

8,251.000 

8,251,000 

8.251.000 

784,000 

808,000 

ooaooo 

808,000 

soaooo 

5,835,000 

6,469,000 

6.469,000 

6,469,000 

6,469.000 

4,968,000 

5.235,000 

5,235,000 

5,235,000 

5,235,000 

13,607,000 
2,675,000 


14,604,000 
2,844,000 


14,604,000 
2,844,000 


14,604,000 
2.844.000 


14,604,000 
2.844,000 


Subtotal. 


16,282,000 


17,448,000 


17,448,000 


17,448,000 


17,448,000 


6.  FacORias  anginaaring  and  eonstmctioo 

7.  Administrative  management 

8.  Surplus  property  utiloation 

Total 

Less,  trust  fund  transfer. 


a«37,000 
a  471, 000 
1.518,000 


a755,000 
6,982,000 
1,577,000 


6,755,000 
6,982.000 
1,577,000 


a7S6.000 
6,962.000 
1,577,000 


6,755.000 
6.982.000 
1.577.000 


52.135,000 
-5,725.000 


53.525,000 
-5.955.000 


53,525.000 
-5,955,000 


53,525,000 
-5,955,000 


53,525,000 
-5,955,000 


4a4ia000  "47, 57a  000 


Total  appropriathw . 

Total,  Departmentol  Managemeat. 

Totol,  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  authority.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  u  16, 771, 274, 000  "  »  19337,502,000 
LImitotlori  of  trust  fund  transfers (1,059,089,000)       '  


47,S7aOOO 


47, 57a  000 


47,570,000 


55,103,000 


5a  400, 000 


58,400,000 


5a  400, 000 


5a4oaooo 


(kmsisting  of— 

Definite  appropriations. 16,72(925^000 

Indefinite  appropriatiofla 42,349,000 


(1,164,757,000) 

19.231,52(000 
305,974,000 


19, 056, 191, 000 
(1,164,757,000) 

1(75(217.000 
905^974,000 


19,700,100,000 
(1,164,757,000) 

1(384,12(000 
305,974,000 


1(392,685,000 
(1,164,757,000) 

1(08(721.000 
30(974.000 


TITLE  III— «EUTEO  A6ENCIES 


REUTEO  AGENCIES 


National  Commlsaion  on  Libraries  and  Information  Sciaooo. 

National  Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse.. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Nstional  Madtation  Board 

Railroad  Ratlramant  Board: 

Paymant  far  military  sarvica  credit „ 

LImitoliaaan  aalarleaand  axpensas 

Commission  on  Railroad  Retirement 

Federal  Mediation  and  Condltation  Service 

U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  (treat  fund  appropriation): 

Operation  and  maintanaoca 

Capital  outlay. 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

President's  Coundl  on  Youth  Opportunity 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunttias  for  Spaniah-SpaaUnf 
Occupatioaal  Safely  and  Health  Review  Commission 


ttTOaOOO 

417827,000 

2.454,000 

1(968,000 
(1(16(000) 
300.000 

(72l000 

1(557,000 

12(000 

894,26(000 

30(000  . 

7%  000 

7(000 


■  S2oaooo 

•1,22(000 

"4(46(000 

2,79(000 

2(757.000 
(1(83(000) 

"483,000 
1(289,000 

11, 35(080 
80, 000 

■  78a4iaooo 


>.S 


2.79(000 

2(757,000 
0(83(000) 

1(289,500 

11, 353, 000 

8a  000 


S200,000 
1,22(000 

2.79(800 

2(757.000 
C(  83(000) 
48(000 

1(289,000 

11,35(000 
8(000 


S2oaooo 

1,22(000 

4(46(800 

2,79(000 

2(757.000 
0(83(800) 
48(000 

1(28(000 

11.35(000 
8(000 


89a  000 
40aQ00 


40(< 


40(000 


40(000 


Total,  ralalad  agendas 

Limitation  on  trust  fund  traMfars. 


981.02(000 
(1(16(000) 


877.354.000 
(1(83(000) 


94.14(000 
(1(83(000) 


9(064,000 
(K  83(000) 


9(054,000 
(1(83(000) 


Grand  totol 

Umitotlon  on  tniat  fund  tramfars. 
Consisting  o(— 

DaRnlte  appropriations. 

Indollnltoappropitotions 


1(981,80(881 
(1,84(37(000) 

1(83(554,881 

42,34(000 


(1,9B(SK,000) 

2(292,779,000 
30(974,000 


aL  461. 247, 000 
(2,01(214,000) 

2(15(27(000 
30(974,000 


21.11(317,000 
(2,01(214,000) 

2(812.34(000 
30(974.000 


2(804, 6*2,000 
a  01(214. 000) 

2(«8(6a(000 
30(974,000 


Footnotaa  on  following  paga. 
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Andad.,  badrt  .m«.d,n''i^  h«  l.72^SSSM.d  w'wiiJffL  !£?«-«?«  wIL:  SS.?Ste^itti&  C^j;™^;;?^!?^^)'''  ''*"  "*'**  ""*""  '^'^  "^ 

D^rtinMit  o«  Ubor $12,063  000        "''*'"<'«  Pf<»M*l '»"<!l^»mwdn»«irt  of  feSZS.OOO  to  provid*  tor  improv«m«nts  In  strt 

Dtptrtinont  of  HEW I.:;;:!:;:    «  m'  wo      '^^JS^S*  •wnomK  Ktivtty.  Mudini  emptoymMt  pricM.  and  wif^  (H.  Doe.  92-130  ) 

__.  : 2^,*?°  ""•»•»"  <H.  Dot  «-93)  tnd  $67,000,000  to  combat  ttN  dni|  abaw  protrfem  (H  Dot 

Total _  ^  g^  QQQ       !K-i33.» 

*to'rli  aid  J5S.2L"  •*  *^  "**«^    »"<«  "UmMattoi  onTlli^lil^mant  Inwrawi'^Sarvie..     ««•  Emorwyry  Hoaltli  Poraonntl  Act  (NattolirHMltt  sir^teTCo^  of  197fa(H^  «' sih 

"•«^CKS^.pp«prl.tlOM  .0,  p«r.«  »«.  ^  «7I  .„  .H.  fol^n.  .««„.,:      jJJ?:S.5XS's5Jrra;"'^5K?,r  SSS^ 

iftSaXTh^ffi^i^Sr^^^^  ,  i  i     «'  «i."rS?,^(?.'-^  U-^  .n..nd..„t  of  r.KO.000  to  ...nt^n  and  expand  t*.  197.  Uv- 

W1.KPI.C.  »taMMa  AomMHrtUM.  S«l«r1«  Md  tip«M« -       »■"»■'»<'     ^» 'K'""*:'  P^PO**!  bodwt  amendment  of  «,150.000  for  rasMrch  and  tralnln<  activltias  uodar 

TaW 165,393, 000     s«*im       '^''""'  ***•  ^^^^  '^*'  ''"^'-  "  "nUiwe  at  ttie  1971  lava!  of  operations  (H.  Doc. 

Jl^^mHiL  Sl?^JP"l!*^?'  ""  «'■**  *•  ***"  •*  anamploymwit  compensation  and  employ-     J*J^^*  proposed  budget  amendment  of  Jl.WO.OOO  to  finance  the  cost  of  55  additional 

7rJIIl!2«i1i^?"*'i°"-     .  _      ..  .  -    .'*7'  ^'ulP^'^J  '•*"*'  "'*'''*  "•'*™'  'J!'**"'  '"  ">•  wlministration  of  maintenance  p«^ 

•  Fon»ji1y  titled  "Employees'  compensation  daims  and  expeaaee."  "»•«'"  to  P«Wle  assistance  recipients.  (H.  Doc.  92-93). 

«« i£i'^iL^?.iSI  i!S!IEI!!l'i*'***'"  B?*!?^  '•'  ""*'  «•»•  EeonomH  Opportunity  Act  ..."  "•I!«»»  PT*^J*S?»  •'»*'<«'»^  »•  -1651.000  rwhidiic  tbe  eatimata  by  tbia  amount 

SHSJ^IiSS.^ffEJE^"^"'  '^''e?!'  '^^"'"j  »  '"*•"<•*• '"  •"•  President's  budget  ,1y*,2*2,"25?'*' "  the  tifcce  of  State  Merit  Systems  from  HEWlo  the  Civil  Servlde  Commission 

•«"**«  (•'■ounta  included  are  not  spaafiad  in  the  President's  budfat).  t"  "^^  92-93). 

«« ti.-"rJL!23*2' '.7*'"*'^  in  Environmental  Health  Servtee  "Air  Pollution  Control"  and  "Office  p  "  ^'••■"•"^j?  •  PW****  >>«<%•«  imendment  to  provide  for  InHial  coats  for  1972  for  this  new 

2 21  ?««  IS!?!?   •'•  "*•"<**'  ""<»•'  sppfopriations  for  ttie  Environmental  Protection  Aiency  Cwnmisaion  established  by  Public  Law  91-345.  (H.  Doc  92-130.) 

^■.i^SS!l!Jlri-....i^  1    r    •         ^.  u    .^  .  "TJ^'^ount  Is  a  proposed  budget  amendment  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  marliuana 

\^A^»^7T^JS^  il  f  "Wfonjwtal  HMlthServke.  "EmrironmenUI  Control"  are  *^J2^  •««?  study  oirrently  underway  by  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  the  r«Wly 

'^!;-!^*.  »PP«*rta«ons  fw  the  EnvironnMntal  Protectiea  Aiancy.  "Disease  control."  and  waiaed  amendment  authorizing  additional  apDropriations.  (H.  Doe.  92-139.) 

i<n?lSi!I!!?!!  i'!I*i'2H"2?»JTSS^^  Oepartn^Nit  of  HaMi,  Education,  and  Watfara  in  the  "J.'^'S'i*  P™?**^'  »"<%«  imendment  of  $2,450,000  to  provide  funds  to  handle  unanticipated 

th.  nSl^SS.  li  S}{^-r^-^  ofthaappropriatlonwas  tranaferrwl  to  other  accounts  within  JI?1ii??''-?'f,5*J'»^«  increases  in  number  of  cases  filed  under  the  National  Labor  Ralationr Act 

III  ?25^**^i*''^?Litf?*^-;*^*'T»™- *''<*•*»•"«•  <>«*«l»>»PP«>Pfl«tions  under  ("•  9*;  »-130.)                                                                                                             ^ 

the  iMMding    Environmental  Health  Service    was  transferred  to  the  Environmental  Protection  "  •  "eludes  oroposed  budeet  amendment  of  $4<3,000  to  provide  funds  for  the  Commission  to 

"tTR-     ^  «!-.<  -f ...   .o           «  ?*'r""*  *"•"  '•  »''•  ^"«  •"<*  financing  structore  of  the  railroad  retirement  system  for  report 

'  F«Z2J  S^!J  .S!?'2"'"'*il  ***!;5:  -^  ^       ..  to  congress  as  diractod  by  Public  Law  91^77  in  order  w  put  system  on  a  soun?actuarial  b«tfv 

u  ^^mi^^.S^S^^i^^""^'^  oncers."  V^l^T*\??^  P™*"**  f^"**  <S.  Doc.  92-18)  for  1971  supplemental  appropriation  not 

iJI.!]2  1^2??  •52?''.. *2.i''l- ""•''«•"'  "P*"  •'»«'''*"*<>♦  proposed  legislation  are  •<^o  *"<«•»•»  (art  transmission.  (H.  Doe.  92-130).                                               "^ 

ineiudwl  in  the  PresKlaM's  budget  estimaiH:                                     "^"^      i"i»i«.oii,  .re  ■  Contingent  upon  enactment  of  proposed  legislation 

Health  maniMwer                                                                                ....  ,,c  a~.  J!  "*•»  w"  «uth<)rbes  transfer  of  $25,847^  from  unemployment  trust  fund  for  which  no 

6"nS  tTsStefiiwbiii'airiitaii." ****■  ^t'SSS  IS^"w*«'L*!Ur*''?  '"  It*  ""S^*  •'«'  ^*'^  •«">"  <»"  »6.207,doo  included  in  the  budget  for 

Yo«Srdev»topn^a^^liSSS?i;ii;*'ii .«  ^'222  ??"""5?  PT"^''"  wAo^'o)*  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  expired  on  June  3?  1971. 

chrd.riop'rt!^'^.'*':T"?.''?r^r:::::::::::::::::^        376;Si7:ooo  p^fanniii^'Lttod l:^^"" ''" '"" "" ""'«•' ^''•'» " •  ^*»" -^  "■»■*» "' 

Toui                                                                                                .„  .^, "  Ryrasents  tuHbudM  request  minus  $817,597,000  authorized  by  the  expired  OEO  Act. 

..^         845, 317,000  »  Does  iw|  include  $100,000,000  advance  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1972  for  the  National 

"    Dental  Heatth"  and  Tonstmctien  of  Haallh,  EdueatiORal  Raaaarch  and  Library  FwiiitiM"  iTS '"*t't»teMntalned  in  the  Second  Supplemental. 

are  Included  in  "Health  Manpower"  in  the  1972  estimates.                    "               ^  facimies  "The  House  did  not  consider  this  Item  because  authorizing  legislation  for  most  of  the  sppropria- 

n  Don  not  include  1971  supplementol  appropriation  for  program  costs  in  1972  in  the  lDllo»in«  ES^Jlf*  I"  ?iSIJ'*'?'*  ,^*  ?•"*'*  Committee  has  included  funds  for  those  health  manpower 

amounts:                                                                      ^                      * '"  "•  iwwwing  activities  for  virhich  authorizing  legislation  exists. 

Cncr  r^^nk  \MiM^  «JI  £2f^-J?''Ti2fl ."JSC""*"  '"'  '  "«•'  »•»"  *'  '"tlows:  1970-16.734,000;  1971-$2S2.- 

cancer  research  loiiiathNa HOg  qqq  qqq     900,000;  1972— $384  615,000. 

'  ''tt^  rste!-u.nsiS". '-"' «- '"  "^  -  •^' ■'°'^a^''^iKi  ^SH«5H  7" " ""' ' "''"'"" " "" '"  "*' " 

-The  President's  budiet  indicates  that  supplemental  approi^iiiew "will" "be"  wi^^L ?S2        !  «  !        .     \ ^        u*      *  '  "*"■ 
following  amounts  for  1972  if  proposed  legislation  is  enacted  •  '«I»wmo  In  the        tj  Not  considered  by  the  House  and  Sanata  in  this  appropriation  bilL  To  be  considered  in  a  specW 

are-r^;*."'  '^'^  ""*"- "^S*.  000, 000  •"«  ^^^^\W^V%.S,..  of  the  Divi.on  of  Dental  HeaHh. 

Comnumity  aaaistMn ',"\\ iSnnnnftn  „III*.  L"S*?i,f*?^'  P™*'**"  Kmiting  social  services,  administration,  and  training  to  110 

,     .  iB^,ww.w»  Pfrefntof  the  1971  budget  estimate  wsj  deleted  by  the  House  Committee:  according  to  the  May 

T«««» — 247  ^^.  n«n  »««•  ^""S?.**  ««  of  dropping  this  limitation  is  about  $232,000,000.  the  Senate  Committoe 

i«/, /M,  WW  concurred  with  the  House  action. 

BiSlL,r?^^2«„?"^^^^^^*^-  ^   ORIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the  ismn  Kemieay  Rotn 

S,^^^            *'^^°°*'^°**^'®**^*°  Senator  from  Tennessee   (Mr    BakbO  ^^>^  ^^  ^^ 

the  conference  report  on  H.R.  10061.  the  Senator  from  n^h  fMrw^i^t^r  ^^  Mi«nuion  scuweiker 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  toe  sSator  f^m  vSLi^^riS^^^'  ^"t!?,*  Mazi«fl«id  soott 

have  been  orden>H  nnH  thl  M»ft^ii  Zlii  ^^r''^  "°°*  Arizona    (Mr.  Gold-  OamtoreU  MatbiM  Smith 

nave  oeen  oraerea  and  the  clerk  will  call  water)  .  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr  or»Tel  Mccieiimn  sparknum 

P«A«SOH) .    and   the   H^nAirtr    from    Vai- "      0^*°  McOoTem  Spoztg 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU.  m«t    (Mr    Ps^WrS    n^^^w  S"™^  SlJ^V*"  f**^" 

v,*^-  ^J^H°L!r*^  y'''**^-  ^  «"■  S2Sit.            '^'*'^'     "*    necessarily  gn-«  urn^  s^j^-^ 

nounce  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex-  The  aenatnr  fmm   kt— ,  -a^^^  k.-^  Hart  Montoy*  ,y^i^^^v»^ 

ico  (Mr.  AmnuoH).  the  Senator  from  i^  cc^^  t^T  cJ?7  HampsWre  Hatfleid  muJST  TuLd<« 

Indiana  (Mr  Bath)    the  Senator  from  ***'•  '-^o"ok)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ne-  Houinga  nbIkmi  Thurmond 

from  Mississippi    (Mr.   Easilaitd)     the  '^  HHnois  (Mr.  Pmcy)  are  absent  on  JackiST^        Su  wmuS. 

Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Iwoun)   the  o™cial  business.  J^Tit*  Proxmiw  Tonng 

Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOn).        The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  JortSw^    mbiwlr 

the  Senator  frran  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  and  Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness.  NATS— 0 

the  Senator  frwn  CaUfomla  (Mr.  Tdh-        The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  wot  vmTKn— qi 

mn)  are  necessarily  absent.  Cask)  Is  detained  on  ofBdal  business  a«h ^Jl  t  \. 

fyif^tlnHSr^"^'  ^.^^'^  "  P"^"*  ^*»  ^°**°»'  "»«  senator  ^r""  ^i^L  ISSSit 

J^Z^r^    ^  Hahtm),  the  Sen-  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pbict)    would  vote  ^y^  Hartk.  Pemon 

ator  from  New  Hampshire   (Mr.  Mc-  "yea "  B«tmett  Hruak*  Percy 

Ihttu).  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  The  rnmiit  «««  »nr^n,yr^>.^    „—  ao  *''*•  inouy*  Prouty 

(Mr.  SnvDvsoH)  are  absent  on  official  „  ™ «  ^!ii        an^ounced-yeas  79.  cotton  Mcoe.  Stevenson 

business.                          •~«'^«'  "«  umv-uu  nays  0,  as  follows:  Cnuwton  Mclntyre  Tunney 

I  fiutber  announce  that.  If  present  and                          [No.  208  Leg.]  So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

voting,  the  Senatw  from  Indiana  (Mr.                              teas— 79  The  PRESIDINa  OPPICJKR.  Tlie  clerk 

Bath),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp-  **«»               Bro<*               Churtsh  will  state  the  amendments  in  dlsagree- 

Alre  (Mr.  McftiTTM).tiie  Senator  from  ^u*tt               V^„           S^  ment. 

SS*S-/iiE;„?^?"'^S!lU?f  ^'S***?'  ^S^  ^^^  '^^  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

from  California  (Mr.  Tuwionr) ,  and  the  Beiimon  Byrd.  v».  ixde  b.^j^^  -,.».*  **.    «              ^    ^ 

Senator  from  Utah   (Mr.  Mosi)   woSd  fl'^**"  Byrd.w.v».  DoiSinick  iJ"oZred.  That  the  Houae  reseda  from  itt 

each  vote  "vea  "                      «i"«»'    wouiu  Bible  Cannon  Bagleton  dlaagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 

yjue    ten.  Boggt  ChUes  KUender  »te  nimilMred  80  to  the  aloraaald  bill.  And 
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concur    therein    wltb   an   amendment,    •■ 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inaerted  by  aald 
amendment.  Insert: 

'health  Manpower 

"Tbe  carry  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided.  eeoUona  Ml,  806,  SOO.  Sll,  and 
423  with  respect  to  tnOalnf  fraati.  title  vn, 
and  "nue  vm  of  the  Pal^  Health  8«noe 
Act,  9180,830.000:  PrwMaA.  Tbat.  In  addlttan. 
any  projeote  or  aotlvlti^*  -.-A  provided  for 
herein  which  wm  eoodur^ted  durtng  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  but  fw  whMi  lafftslattve  au- 
thorization has  expired,  may  be  continued  at 
a  rate  for  operations  not  to  exceed  the  ctir- 
rent  rate  or  tbe  rate  provided  for  In  the 
bud^t  estimate,  whichever  Is  lower,  untu 
the  date  spedfled  in  section  102(c)  ot  Public 
Law  93-88.  ^^xwed  July  1. 1971,  as  beieafter 
amended;  and  expenditures  made  poxsuant 
to  tbla  proviso  shall  be  charged  to  the  ap- 
plicable appropriation  whenever  a  bUl  con- 
taining such  applicable  appropriation  Is 
enacted  into  law." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  frogn  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  87  to  the  aforesaid  biU.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  pnmosed.  Insert: 
"»667,301.000". 

Resolvtd,  That  tbe  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  41  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amoendment,  as 
followa: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  "84.260.000." 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  37, 
and  41. 

The  PRESmma  officer.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  moU<m  was  agreed  to. 


EMEROENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE APPROPRIATION,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Bilr.  Presl. 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  352,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 833. 

The  PRESIDZNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuGHB).  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
stated. 

"Hie  Joint  resolution  was  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  Joint'  reeolution  (HX  Ree.  833)  making 
*n  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  Joint   resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  They 
have  been  ordered  already. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolution  833  is 
to  appropriate  funds  to  implement  Pub- 
lic Law  92-54,  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1971.  This  act 
provides  during  times  of  high  unem- 
ployment for  programs  of  publlo  service 
employment  for  unemployed  persons  and 


assistance  to  States  and  local  communi- 
ties in  providing  needed  public  services. 
When  the  basic  authorizing  legislation 
was  originally  before  the  Senate,  it  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  62  to  10.  In  confer- 
ence, the  basic  authorizing  legislation 
was  revised  and  on  June  29  the  Senate 
adopted  the  conference  report.  The  vote 
was  75  to  11. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1971  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  on  July  12,  and  on  the 
next  day  the  President  requested  a  $1 
billion  appropriation.  This  is  the  full 
amount  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1972 
and  this  joint  resolution  appropriates 
the  full  amoxmt  of  the  budget  request. 

The  Jobs  which  will  be  provided  under 
the  emergency  employment  program  will 
help  to  fill  the  unmet  needs  for  public 
service  In  a  variety  of  fields.  These  fields 
Include  wivironmental  quality,  health 
education,  public  safety,  crime  preven- 
tion and  control,  transportation.  p«irk 
maintenance,  recreation,  rural  develop- 
ment, and  sanitation.  Specific  jobs  to  be 
funded  include  such  positions  as  police- 
men, teachers,  nurses,  firemen,  and  other 
jobs  recognized  as  necessary  and  per- 
manent In  nature. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  appropriation 
will  provide  jobs  to  between  100,000  to 
150,000  people  In  the  first  year  of  tills 
2-year  program.  The  highest  amount  of 
pay  that  could  be  given  to  any  imem- 
ployed  person  employed  under  this  pro- 
gram is  $12,000.  The  legislation  provides 
that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  em- 
ployees under  the  program  can  be  of  the 
professional  type.  The  proposed  appro- 
priation Is  composed  of  two  principal 
parts,  $750  million  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5  and  $250  million  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  6. 

The  committee  was  told  during  the 
hearings  that  imder  section  5,  $600  mil- 
lion would  be  aUocated  on  a  two-part 
formula  in  which  both  the  absolute  num- 
bers of  imemployed  persons  and  the  rela- 
tive severity  of  unemployment  would  be 
given  equal  weight.  The  funds  will  be 
«jportioned  among  States,  based  on  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  in  the 
State  as  a  percoitage  of  the  number  of 
persons  unemployed  nationwide,  and  on 
the  number  of  the  State's  unemployed  in 
excess  of  4.5  percent  as  a  percentage  of 
national  unemplojrment  in  excess  of  4  5 
percent.  No  State  will  be  aUocated  less 
than  $1,600,000  regardless  of  its  unem- 
ployment status,  as  the  law  prescribes. 
The  Secretary  is  given  discretion  in  allo- 
cating the  remainder  of  the  $750  mUllan, 
which  also  Includes  the  funds  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  and  program  direction. 

The  funds  under  section  6  are  not  allo- 
cated by  State  under  a  formula,  as  is  the 
case  with  section  5  funds,  but  are  re- 
served for  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment. "An  area  of  substantiid  tmem- 
ployment"  Is  defined  t^r  the  act  as  "any 
area  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  sustain 
a  public  service  employment  program  and 
which  has  a  rate  of  unemployment  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  6  percent  for  3  con- 
secutive months  as  detemilned  by  the 
Secretary." 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Aivroprla- 
tlons,  in  considering  this  matter,  concurs 
in  the  House  action  to  limit  the  availa- 
bility for  program  direction  and  support, 


admiiilstratloQ  of  tbe  program  at  the 
local  level  and  tot  agent  assistance  and 
statistics  to  $60  mlllloD. 

The  administration  requested  $99 
million.  Tlie  House  cut  it  dovm.  and  we 
agreed  with  the  House. 

The  heads  of  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, such  as  cities,  counties,  and  States, 
will  be  the  principal  agents  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  carrying  out  tbe  act  at 
these  levels. 

The  committee  agrees  that  adminis- 
trative cost  should  be  held  down  in  order 
to  make  more  money  avallaUe  for  jobs. 
This  $50  million  limitation  will  increase 
funds  for  wages  and  benefits  from  $864,- 
119,000  to  $908,200,000,  and  for  training 
and  manpower  services  from  $36,800,000 
to  $41,800,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has 
passed  the  Emergency  Employment  As- 
sistance Act  by  an  overwhelming  mar- 
gin and  I  urge  that  this  Joint  reeolution 
to  provide  the  funds  to  Implement  thin 
act  be  passed. 

Before  yielding,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  appealing  the  limitation  of  $50 
million  for  administration  of  tbe  pro- 
gram. The  appeal  was  before  the  com- 
mittee when  it  concurred  in  tbe  House 
action,  but  we  unanimously  agreed  that 
we  would  limit  it  to  tbe  $50  mllUnn. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
clude in  the  RxcoBO  a  table  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  showing  the 
tentative  apportionment  of  section  5 
funds  by  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows : 

tTJ9.  DxPAXTMXirx  or  Labox. 
Waahington.  D.C.,  Augutt  I,  1971. 

Hon.  WaXXXN  O.  MACIfDBOIf , 

Chairman,  Appropriationa  Sulxsommittee  for 
La\)or  and  Health,  SdvcatUm,  and  Wel- 
fare, U.S.  Senate,  Wathtngton,  D.C. 
Deab  Sknatox  Macnuson:  The  House  has 
approved  tbe  request  of  $1,000,000,000  for  the 
Emergency  Employment  Assistance  program 
as  authorized  by  P.L.  92-64  but  has  put  a 
limitation  of  $60,000,000  on  ftinds  available 
for  administrative  implementation  ot  the 
program  by  addition  of  language  that  says. 
".  .  .  of  which  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  program  direction  and  stip- 
port,  administration  of  tbe  program  at  the 
local  level,  and  for  agent  assistance  and 
statistics.''  This  will  be  a  reducUon  of  $49.- 
081,000  (almost  60  percent)  from  the  amount 
requested  for  these  activitieB  as  foUows: 

|la  thouaands  of  doUan) 


Budiet 

estimate 


House  Dif- 

action      ference 


Local  administration 43,500  31,000  —12,500 

Agent  assistance  and 

statistics 39,000  6,000  -33.000 

Federal  program  dIreciiMi..  16,581  13.000  -3.511 

Subtotal ».0>1        50,000    -<9.1»1 

Wages  and  benefits M4.119       908.200    +44,081 

Training  and  manpower 
services 36,100        41,800     +5.000 

SublBtal ■     900.919       950,000    +48,081 

Tetai 1.000,000  i.ooaooo 

TtOB  action   by  the  Bouse  will  have   a 
serious  effect  upon  the  program  by  slowing  Its 
implementation  and  by  reducing  the  effee- 
ttvenesi  with  which  It  can  be  tnatwrmin^ 
Atthough  the  program  is  quite  new  and  we  do 
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not  know  praelMly  bow  mneli  wUl  Dm  n- 
qnlnd  m  each  of  tlMM  «— ■,  our  wpOTlwiea 
vltli  other  manpowar  profnoM  lua  glTon 
oa  A  good  benohmark  acaliut  whioh  to  wtl- 
nwt*.  It  Is  our  annouoowl  Inttition  to  main- 
tain tba  lowest  possible  Isrel  of  admlnlstra- 
tlve  costs  wltbln  the  ammints  reqaested  sad 
to  divert  all  possible  funds  tnm  these  sooroes 
Into  wagee,  benefits  and  tiabilng  as  soon  ss 
aa  opttmum  level  is  reached.  It  would  seem 
Imprudent,  however,  to  try  to  mount  so 
massive  a  program  with  inadequate  guidance 
to  the  kical  agents,  an  Inadsquate  statlsttcal 
base  for  f\irtber  distribution  of  funds  and  too 
small  an  effort  to  help  the  agents  ran  a  use- 
ful program. 

The  redaction  In  local  admlnlstratton 
amounts  to  fiaiSOO/XX)  from  the  request  of 
•43,000,000.  A  radiictlon  of  this  magnltuds 
will  seriously  hamper  the  speed  and  effectlve- 
nees  of  implementing  the  program  In  the 
States  and  communities.  It  will  mean  that 
the  local  agents  will  be  unable  quickly  to 
bring  on  staff  needed  to  develop  program 
plans.  This  will  delay  getting  the  plans  ^>- 
proved  and  tbe  program  In  operation.  It  will 
also  limit  tbe  capability  of  puUlc  eiiq>loy«rs 
to  effectively  manage  additional  employees 
drawn  from  the  groupB  to  be  served  by  the 
Act.  Tbe  rapid  Impact  of  the  program,  which 
has  been  tbe  objective  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  wUl  not  take  place.  Local  ad- 
ministration for  our  other  (regular)  man- 
power programs  generally  ranges  around  16% 
of  the  cost  of  the  program  as  opposed  to  the 
4.4%  estimated  for  this  program.  It  U  felt 
that  less  than  the  normal  amount  wUl  be 
needed  here  for  two  reasons.  First,  becauee 
the  agents  will  have  to  fumlsb  equipment 
ete.  out  of  their  own  resources  as  provided  by 
the  law  and,  second,  becaiise  a  few  of  the 
leeser  administrative  functions  will  be  avail- 
able from  on-gotng  efforts. 

The  reduction  of  $33,000,000  from  the  $89,- 
000,000  requested  for  agent  ssslstsnce  and 
statistics  will  also  have  the  affeot  of  slow- 
ing the  impact  and  reducing  its  effectiveness. 
The  lack  of  needed  statistical  data  will  make 
it  diffknilt  to  distribute  funds  squltably  to 
the  localitfee  in  greatest  need.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  tbe  spedat  program  for  areas 
with  over  6  percent  unemployment.  It  wlU 
also  be  necessary  to  greatly  limit  aaslitsnrn 
to  tbe  local  agents  who  are  faced  with  imple- 
menting a  major  program  with  llttte  ex- 
perience in  mounting  an  effort  of  thU  nature. 
The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  as  amended  sets  a  statutory  amoimt  at  2 
percent  each  (a  total  of  4  percent)  for  teoh- 
xilcal  assistance  and  for  labor  m»r^H  in- 
formation. ThU  estimate  provides  Just  under 
4  percent  in  a  program  that  may  well  have 
greater  need  for  both  because  of  Its  newneas 
and  oon4>lezlty. 

nnally,  the  reducUon  $3,081,000  from  the 
•16,581,000  requested  for  Federal  program 
direction  and  management  win  *iff«  tend  to 
delay  the  Implementation  of  the  program.  In 
order  to  stay  within  the  budget  constraint, 
Federal  staff  wlU  be  hired  at  a  slower  rate 
than  needed.  This  staff  is  needed  initially  to 
develop  the  program  design  and  proosdurea 
at  the  national  level  and  implement  the  pro- 
gram at  the  local  level.  Aa  the  program  ma- 
tures, there  will  need  to  be  suffleisnt  Fsdaral 
staff  (mostly  in  the  field)  to  monitor  and  as- 
sist In  seeing  that  tbe  many  and  complex 
provisions  of  the  law  are  met.  Our  estimates 
provide  for  only  1.6  percent  of  tbe  program 
cost  to  be  used  for  a  minimum  for  Federal 
administration.  For  IOTA  our  eotnparaUe 
ooeta  run  about  6  percent. 

As  I  have  Indicated  above,  tbe  limitation 
impoaed  by  tbe  Bouae  wlU  aerlouriy  delay  the 
implementation  of  the  program — a  program 
which  must  have  an  immediate  ImpsfOt  If  It 
U  to  realise  tbe  purposee  for  which  it  was 
enarted  I  strongly  recommend  that  tba 
Senate  remove  the  fiouse  limitation  »«m1  ap- 


prove  the  amounte  requested  In  the  Ad- 
mlnistratioo'B  eatlmate. 
Sinoeraly, 

J.IXBooaww. 
Seeretmry  of  Labor. 

TxirrATXVs  AFFOBnomcxirr  or  Sxcnoif  0  BEA 
FoitiM  BT  Stats 
[Thousands  of  doUara] 
UJ3.  total _ 8600.000 

6,000 

8. 160 

Arizona 2.680 

Arkansas >„  6,880 

CaUfomla 100.480 

Oolocado 3,440 

Connecticut 18,000 

Delaware 1,600 

District  ot  Columbia a,  680 

Florida 7. 780 

Georgia 4.780 

BawaU 1,670 

Tflafin  - — „. 3,440 

Illinois 1 IZII_.II  17.' 910 

Indiana 16.380 

lowB 4,330 

Kansas 6.840 

Kentucky 8,760 

liOulBlana 11,010 

Uatne   4,680 

Maryland  4,700 

Maeeaofauaeito 34. 630 

Michigan    44.680 

Minnesota 11, 070 

Mississippi  4,160 

Mlsaoun  18,610 

Montana 8,090 

Nebraska 3,300 

Nevada 1,840 

New  Hampehire 1.610 

New  Jersey 80, 380 

New  Mexico 8,460 

New  York 46.060 

North  CaroUna 6, 180 

North  Dakote l,  900 

Miio 19, 830 

Oklahoma 4,060 

Oregtm 9,940 

Pennsylvania . 34. 160 

Rhode  Island 4,330 

South  Carolina 4, 630 

South  Dakota 1,600 

Tennessee 7,440 

Texas 11,780 

Utah 8,990 

Vermont .. 1,780 

Virginia 4,460 

Washington 30,870 

West  Virginia 7.030 

Wisconsin 18.080 

Wyoming   i.soo 

Puerto  Bloo is,  670 

Indian  txlbes  on  Federal  or  State 

reservations  8,430 

Virgin    Islands,    Ouam,    American 
Samoa.  Ttust  Territory   of   the 

Padflo  Islands 1,600 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mow  I  am  glad  to 
yield  for  questions. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  was  standing  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  Is  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  TOUNO.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
very  necessary  program.  It  was  sup- 
ported unanimously  by  the  committee. 
The  allowance  for  administrative  costs 
was  cut  by  the  House  from  i^iprozlmately 
10  to  5  percent.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  new  program  of  this  magnitude  in 
which  the  administrative  costs  have  been 
cut  to  that  low  a  flgmne.  This  Is  the  first 
time  I  knew  that  the  admlnlstnttton  had 


made  an  ai^)eal.  It  said  nothing  to  me 
about  wanting  more  money  for  adminis- 
trattve  costs. 

Mr.  MAONDSON.  The  administration 
said  nothing  to  me  either.  I  received  the 
letter  yesterday  and  it  was  bcsTore  the 
comihittee  when  we  met. 

Mr.  YODNO.  If  the  administration 
needs  more  mcaiey  and  makes  a  case,  I 
for  one  woiUd  certainly  consider  it  In  a 
supplemental  mnDroprlatlon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  they  can  come 
back.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  changed 
the  amount  In  the  Senate,  we  would 
have  to  go  to  conference  with  the  House, 
and  there  would  be  no  bill  at  alL 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont.      

Mr.  AIKEN.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  which  I  have 
Just  been  reading,  it  would  seem  the 
Department  of  Labor  had  first  recom- 
mended that  this  program  be  ai^licable 
only  to  communities  of  75,000  population 
and  up.  regardless  of  the  need  of  smaller 
communities.  Several  States  have  no 
communities  of  75,000  peculation  and 
up,  and  had  the  original  proposal  been 
acc^ted  by  the  committee,  they,  of 
course,  would  have  been  left  out  in  the 
cold. 

I  understand  that  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate committees  both  agreed  that  a  com- 
munity in  any  State  will  be  eligible  re- 
gardless of  population.  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  thing  to  do,  but  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  that  is  the  understanding  of  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  nothing  in 
tbe  authorizing  legislation  that  says  how 
the  funds  are  to  be  divided  within  a 
State:  it  is  merely  a  method  chosen  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  allocate  the 
funds  quickly  and  to  deal  with  a  lesser 
number  of  people.  I  will  read,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate,  and  so  that  the 
legislative  record  will  be  clear,  from  the 
hearing.  We  had  before  us  Mr.  Lovell, 
who  will  be  in  charge  of  this  program, 
and  who  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Manpower  Administration.  He 
said,  as  appears  on  page  4  of  the  hearing 
record: 

Also,  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  that  says 
how  tbe  money  Is  to  be  divided  wltbln  a 
State  other  than  It  is  to  be  divided  within  a 
State.  So  we  have  cboeen  imite  of  govern- 
ment, governmental  unite,  dtiee  and  coun- 
ties of  76,000  or  more.  We  could  have  used 
380,000,  or  we  could  have  used  60,000.  It  was 
a  Judgment  we  made  so  we  could  allocate  tbe 
money  quickly  and  not  have  so  many  people 
that  we  are  dealing  with  at  one  time  that  It 
would  impair  our  ability  to  get  the  money 
out  in  a  rapid  fashion.  So  we  are  allocating 
this  money  to  be  ussd  in  these  areas. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Now,  areas  that  do  not  have  a  population 
of  76,000  fall  into  what  we  call  a  balance  of 
tbe  State.  They  get  an  amount  which  la 
computed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other 
areas  and  that  money  U  to  be  used  by  these 
smaller  areas.  Tbe  amount  they  get  Is  based 
on  their  unemployment  above  4^  percent.  So 
I  would  say  generally  acroes  tbe  nation  about 
20  percent,  perhaps,  of  tbe  money  will  go 
to  this  balance — 

He  calls  It  a  balance. 

Of  the  States.  In  other  words,  about  78 
or  80  percent  of  the  people  in  tbe  United 
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States  live  in  oitles  or  counties,  so  this  bal- 
ance of  the  State  Is  not  Oovemors'  money 
but  Is  for  use  In  those  areas  smaller  than 
76,000. 

Now,  this  is  a  little  vague,  and  it  is  the 
opinltm,  I  think,  of  both  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee— we  did  this 
in  some  haste,  as  the  Senator  under- 
stands.   

Mr.  AIEQBN.  I  know. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  they  should 
not  have  any  llmitatloQ  here  at  all. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Seventy-five,  or  50. 
or  any  figure.  And  surely  I  hope  the  Rxc- 
ORD  will  make  it  clear  that  if  it  Is  a 
smaller  community — it  might  be  30,000, 
or  it  might  be  a  county  of  less  than  76.000 
or  50,000 — that  they  can  make  their  ap- 
plication, and  the  allocations  will  be 
made  to  them  Just  as  if  they  did  not 
have  to  go  into  this  balance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  that  they  would 
not  have  to  go  down  to  the  Governor's 
office  with  their  hats  in  their  hands  to  get 
their  allocation,  because  this  bill  is  not 
intended  for  that. 

This  method  of  allocation  is  not  in  the 
law.  It  is  a  kind  of  plcked-out-of-the- 
alr  regulation.  They  had  a  problem  about 
this  balance  of  State  that  is  true.  But  we 
are  talking  about  20  percent  of  the 
money,  and  I  think  the  smaller  areas 
ought  to  be  able  to  apply  directly,  by 
themselves,  consistent  with  their  own 
condition,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether 
they  are  5,000, 10,000,  or  200,000. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  I  think 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  several 
counties  out  West  that  do  not  have  75.- 

000  people. 

Mr.  ATKKN.  We  have  the  town  system 
in  New  England. 

I  think  the  intent  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  Is  perfectly  clear,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  the  Intent  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  is  perfectly  clear.  I  presume 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  could  arbi- 
trarily allocate  or  reallocate  this  fund  in 
a  different  manner,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  very  unwise  if  the  Labor  Department 
did  allocate  it  in  a  maimer  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  Congress,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  would  want  to  do  that  anyway. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Or  cut  it  off  at  a 
certain  population. 

Mr.  ATKKN.  The  program  is  one  to 
apply  where  the  need  is,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  in  a  community  of  5,000, 
10,000  or  10  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  the  intent 
of  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees,  and 

1  hope  the  record  is  clear  on  it  now. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  SenatOT  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Bfr.  President,  I  have 
had  an  hiterest  in  this  bill  for  smne  time. 
As  the  Senator  from  Washington  will  re- 
member, I  was  asked,  and  did  fight  it  in 
committee.  It  was  reported  on  the  floor, 
and  I  was  then  told  that  instead  of  fight- 
ing it,  they  were  going  to  take  It  to  their 
bosoms  on  behalf  of  the  administration. 
So  as  a  result  of  this  shift  In  style,  I  did 
Qot  go  to  cooference,  I  did  not  sign  the 


conference  report,  and  I  fought  against 
the  conference  report  when  it  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  basis  of  my  fight  and  my  objection 
is  that  it  is  held  out  as  a  temporary 
employment  measure,  but  it  is  no  more 
temporary  than  this  Senate  is.  If  there 
Is  anyone  in  this  body  who  does  not 
agree  with  this,  I  shall  be  amazed.  Every 
locality  in  the  coimtry  with  unemploy- 
ment is  going  to  come  in  and  ask  that 
their  unonployed  be  put  to  work  In  thdr 
own  bureaucracy,  at  Federsd  Govern- 
ment expense — 80  percent  of  their  sala- 
ries are  going  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government,  so  they  can  expand  like  a 
mushroom  all  over  the  country,  and  not 
have  to  pay  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  added  personnel  they  are 
bringing  in. 

We  are  getting  further  and  further 
and  further  away  from  a  republic  in  this 
country,  and  more  and  more  into  a  cen- 
tralized democracy  such  as  has  been  the 
bane  of  every  European  coimtry  and 
every  other  coimtry  in  this  world.  If  we 
keep  on  going  the  way  we  are  going,  we 
are  going  to  flnd  ourselves  in  such  a 
substantial  problem  that  this  whole 
governmental  system  from  Washington 
down  is  going  to  fall  in  a  het^. 

Listen  to  what  the  chairman  himself 
said: 

One-third  of  the  money  1b  to  be  used  for 
permanent-type  Jobs. 

Not  temporary  Jobs,  permaamt-type 
Jobs.  So  all  of  a  sudden,  we  are  going  to 
be  pouring  in  a  billion  dollars  this  year, 
with  an  authorization  of  $1.25  bil- 
lion for  next  year,  and  then  they  are 
going  to  be  there,  they  are  going  to  be 
on  the  payrolls,  and  when  someone 
comes  in  and  says  the  authsrlzation  will 
expire 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  Just  a  minute. 

When  someone  comes  in  and  says  the 
authorization  will  expire,  they  will  say, 
"Oh.  you  can't  throw  those  people  out 
of  a  Job.  they  are  Just  beginning  to  do 
it  right  now." 

So  we  go  ahead  and  pass  a  new  law. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  misunderstood  me.  I 
said  one-third  for  professional  Jobs,  not 
permanent  Jobs. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Very  well;  I  take  it 
aUback. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  word  in  my 
prepared  statement  is  "professional."  If 
the  Soiator  heard  the  word  "perma- 
nent," I  will  take  that  out  of  the  Rxcoao 
fast,  because  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  on  that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Senator's  statement,  he  said 
that  permanent- type  Jobs  were  going  to 
be  created,  such  as  policemen,  teachers, 
garbage  collectors,  and  tbe  rest. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  they  will.  There  wlU  be  a  lot  of 
them.  And  at  the  aid  of  the  2-year 
period,  they  will  come  along  and  say, 
"We  cannot  afford  to  ke^  these  people 
on  our  own.  they  have  a  Job  here,  we 
need  them  desperately,  the  Federal  Gov- 


emment  Is  going  to  have  to  pay  f  <»-  than 
again." 

Over  and  over  this  is  going  to  go  on, 
and  the  local  tazpayen  in  those  areas 
have  never  had  a  light  to  vote  on  wheth- 
er they  want  their  own  local  bureaucracy 
to  Increase  in  this  type  of  scope  and 
size. 

I  understand  the  pressure  my  distin- 
guished friend  was  imder.  I  understand 
the  pnAdems  he  has  in  Washington,  and 
I  sympathize  deeply  with  him.  I  was  on 
his  side,  as  he  knows,  on  the  S8T,  on 
this  very  basis,  and  fou^t  for  it  like 
mad. 

What  I  am  saying  here,  however.  Is 
that  we  should  not  let  isolated  problems 
of  this  nature  put  us  Into  a  permanent 
program  which  is  going  to  go  all  over 
the  country,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  we  have  a  sudden  crisis  situation  like 
they  had  in  Seattle. 

I  think  it  is  wrong,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  think  it  is  so  wrong  that  I  ful^  in- 
tend to  vote  against  the  appnniviatlon. 
and  I  want  the  Rscokd  to  show  why  I 
am  doing  it. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  something  on  un- 
employment, to  try  to  be  able  to  provide 
the  necessary  Jobs  for  the  people  who  are 
out  of  work  at  the  present  time,  the  way 
we  should  go  about  it  is  through  the 
manpower  training  inrograms  which 
have  been  suggested,  but  on  which  we 
have  had  no  hearings.  What  we  should 
do  is  go  into  the  revenue-sharing  proj- 
ects, so  that  the  communltleB  themselves 
can  determine  whether  they  are  going 
to  use  the  money,  and  what  we  should 
do  above  all  is  try  to  give  some  sense  of 
encouragement  to  the  associations,  the 
businesses,  and  the  individual  people 
who  are  working  in  this  country  to  try 
to  provide  the  Jobs  which  are  needed. 

We  have  more  people  at  work  right 
now  than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  You  do  not  hear 
that.  You  hear  about  the  imemployed. 
We  have  more  people  working  right  now 
than  we  have  ever  had  before  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  You  do  not  hear 
hear  it.  Why?  Because  you  hear  only 
the  cry  of  those  who  are  out  of  Jobs, 
and  I  do  not  blame  them.  I  may  be  out 
of  a  Job  myself,  and  be  screaming.  It  is 
entirely  possible. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  should 
not  let  ourselves — and  I  think  we  have 
been — be  bamboozled  into  trying  to 
make  a  totally  federally  controlled  econ- 
omy out  of  this  coimtry.  That  is  where 
we  are  going  right  now. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senatm* 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  First,  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  We  are  not  dealing  so 
much,  hi  a  sense,  with  the  need  we  all 
recognize  to  help  people  get  onployment. 
but  in  setting  new  precedents  that  may 
come  to  haunt  us. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  f  run 
Colorado  if  It  is  true  that  this  particular 
legislation  will  require  that  participating 
communities  quidlfy  these  temporary 
employees  for  certain  poislon  benefits, 
and  80  forth. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  Under  the  an- 
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tborUUng  legtelattao,  ttMgr  have  to  fit  into 
the  existing  retirement  and  other  benefit 
and  privilege  sTStem*  that  may  be  in 
effect  for  comparable  empdoyees  in  that 
area. 

Ux.  BUCS^iEY.  la  it  alao  true  ttiat 
these  local  communities  will  be  reqnired 
to  meet  national  minimum  wage  stand- 
ards for  these  employeesT 

Mr.  DOIOKECX.  On  that,  I  would  have 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  or 
the  Senator  trom  Washington.  I  am  not 
sure. 

If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  I  was  asked  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  they  have 
to  meet  national  minimum  wage  stand- 
ards. I  believe  they  do.  do  they  not? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  With  respect  to  these 
^>ecial  temporary  employees. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  They  do,  but  our  gen- 
eral view  was  that  overall  that  is  well 
within  the  context  of  the  wage  structures 
of  individual  municipalities  and  States, 
anyhow.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  will  find  any  appreciable  forcing 
of  the  wage  level  on  that  accoimt. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  had  been  my  under- 
standing that  certain  communities  did 
not  themselves  match  the  Federal  stand- 
ard for  their  own  employees. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  have  Uttle  doubt  that 
that  is  true;  but.  taken  overall,  I  think 
the  Senator  will  find  that  there  will  not 
be  any  great  inflatlonaiy  pressure  in 
that. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  In  any  evoit.  in  order 
to  qualify  for  a  90  percent  oontributicm, 
some  communities  will  have  to  restruc- 
ture their  entire  civil  service  pay 
schedules. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  We  were  very  careful  to 
eliminate  everything  that  would  compel 
that.  I  think  the  Senator  will  find  as  a 
practical  matter  that,  by  simply  adjust- 
ing at  the  very  lowest  levels  to  that  ne- 
cessity, they  will  comply  and  will  not 
have  to  go  through  a  complete  revision. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  may  say  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  and  to 
the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York,  I 
think  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York  is  right  in  this  case,  because  the 
bill  provides  that  they  can  be  put  into 
Jobs  up  to  $12,000  a  year.  When  that  Is 
done,  they  are  not  being  put  in  at  the 
low  category  of  governmental  level.  They 
are  being  put  at  least  into  the  average 
and  in  some  cases  into  the  high  category. 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  in  Florida  or 
New  York  City  or  the  Delto  area  of  Mis. 
slssippi— a  salary  of  that  kind  is  pret^ 
high  up  in  the  local  governmental  struc- 
ture. They  will  have  to  restructure  the 
remainder  of  their  employees  to  fit  in 
with  that  they  are  going  to  do  here. 

Mr.  BLAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  on  the 
bill?  We  have  a  time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  10  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Are  we  under  a  time 
limit? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  There  is  an  hour  on 
amendments. 


Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  will  take  my  10 
minutes  now. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  did  not  realize  that  we 
were  under  a  time  limit. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  need  only  10  ntin- 
utes. 

The  Jimior  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  are  tick- 
ing about  the  authorizing  bill  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate.  We  are  only 
talking  about  the  appropriation.  I  did 
not  concoct  this  idea  myself.  The  au- 
thorization came  out  of  the  legislative 
committees,  and  I  have  to  deal  with 
what  the  President  urgently  requested— 
the  amount  of  money  to  implement  the 
act. 

I  agree  with  a  great  deal  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  said.  I  recall 
heing  in  a  courthouse  during  the  depres- 
sion days  when  we  hired  people  tempora- 
rily. I  still  greet  some  of  them  there  when 
I  go  home. 

The  President  adopted  this  policy.  This 
is  not  for  the  State  of  Washington,  par- 
ticularly. We  are  going  to  share  in  an 
amount.  I  put  into  the  Rkcord  the 
amount  each  State  will  receive.  Colorado 
gets  $2.4  miUion,  and  New  York  gets  |46 
million. 

I  would  have  preferred  having  both  ac- 
celerated public  works  and  this  bill.  The 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  would  have 
created  more  Jobs — ^not  only  in  my 
State — public  works  that  are  planned, 
ready  and  that  could  be  started  in  30 
days.  Then  you  have  something  to  look 
at.  It  is  there.  It  is  worthwhile. 

Last  year,  the  President  vetoed  the 
emergency  employment  bill.  He  had  in- 
timated that  we  ought  to  have  more  pub- 
lic works.  This  year,  he  vetoed  the  public 
works  and  signed  this  bill.  That  is  con- 
sistent with  changing  hats  at  1600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

This  is  not  my  bill.  But  Inasmuch  as 
this  is  all  we  have  with  which  to  help  the 
unemployment  situation,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  decided  that  it  would 
appropriate  the  amount  requested. 

What  the  two  Senators  are  talking 
about  is  what  they  discussed  in  commit- 
tee and  what  they  did  not  like  about  the 
bill.  But  the  bill  has  been  passed.  The 
bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  62  to  10, 1  be- 
lieve.         

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  am  Just  talking 
about  the  appropriation  and  the  way  the 
Labor  Department  says  they  are  going 
to  allocate  the  fimds.  This  is  going  to  be 
helpful.  It  is  for  2  yean.  It  expires  at 
the  end  of  2  years.  Some  of  them  will  be 
permanent  jobs,  because  there  is  an  at- 
trition rate.  Let  us  say  a  person  wants 
to  become  a  fireman  or  that  cities  and 
counties  need  extra  firemen  or  policemen 
or  recreation  people  in  the  i>arks.  Then, 
perhaps  in  the  2-year  period  there  will 
be  a  vacancy,  and  he  will  have  that  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  an  allotment  of  $1.5 
million  to  each  State,  no  less  than  that, 
and  the  rest  of  the  money  is  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  administration. 


Mr.  MAONUSON.  It  is  aUocated  by  a 
formula  of  unemployment.  But  they 
made  the  formula ;  we  did  not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  NEUON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
President  yield? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  such  time  as 
I  have. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbt 
Senator  f  rqm  Washington  has  7  minutes 
remaining;  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  30  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  How  much  times  does 
the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  is  some  misim- 
derstanding  as  to  the  effect  the  bill  might 
have  upon  the  pay  scales  of  a  munici- 
pality or  a  State  or  any  employing 
agency.  It  will  have  no  effect  at  ail- 
none.  It  cannot  force  any  municipality 
or  any  State  to  make  any  changes.  It 
simply  says  that  if  an  employee  is  hired 
by  a  municipality  or  by  a  State  agency, 
that  employee  must  be  paid  the  prevail- 
ing wage  of  the  job  he  occupies,  for  which 
he  Is  hired,  and  that  the  rate  for  that  Job 
may  not  be  below  $1.60. 

All  that  happens  there  is  that  they 
will  not  hire  anybody  at  the  minimum 
wage.  They  will  hire  him  at  a  slot  clas- 
sification in  which  the  prevailing  wage 
is  $1.60  or  above  that.  So  it  does  not  force 
any  change  in  pay  scales. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator.  

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  appreciate  the  clari- 
fications which  my  colleagues  have  given. 

Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  this  is  an 
appropriation  measure  and  not  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  merits  of  the  bill  that  has 
already  been  passed.  But  I  did  want  to 
make  clear  in  the  Recoks  that  I  had  some 
very  basic  concerns  about  the  directiOQ 
in  which  this  seems  to  be  taking  us,  of 
one  more  area  in  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  softly  now,  but  more  directly 
later,  will  be  dictating  the  smallest  areas 
of  emplojrment  practices  of  the  States. 

It  is  because  of  this,  reluctant  as  I  am 
to  vote  against  an  appropriation  bill,  that 
I  shall  do  so.  Just  to  dramatize  this  point 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  no 
intention  of  debating  this  matter.  I  am 
entirely  for  the  measure  before  tiie  Sen- 
ate. But  the  debate  which  seems  to  have 
been  triggered  brings  me  to  my  feet. 

I  am  the  coauthor,  with  Senator  Nil- 
SON.  of  this  bill,  and  I  certainly  support 
the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Aiq;»t>- 
prlations. 

As  it  is  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
for  a  new  authority,  I  think  that  the 
Senate  is  entitled  to  be  assured  on  the 
extent  to  which  that  amount  is  required 
by  the  sitiution,  and  how  the  law  is  tail- 
ored to  accept  these  funds  and  funnel 
them  to  their  mark. 

The  act  is  excellently  designed,  in  my 
opinion,  to  respond  to  five  basic  aspects 
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of  the  current  unemployment  situation 
which  the  Nation  now  faces,  and  which 
we  know  is  very  serious. 

First,  we  have  the  unemployment 
crisis  generally — with  the  national  level 
holding  at  around  the  6  percent  level — 
and  its  effects  being  felt  not  only  by  the 
disadvantaged — who  suffer  even  in  times 
of  so-called  "acceptable"  unemploy- 
ment— but  by  all  socioeconomic  groups, 
many  of  which  have  been  affected  also 
by  cutbacks  in  defense  aind  aerospace  ex- 
penditures. The  act  would  help  to  meet 
this  general  unemployment  crisis 
through  an  authorization  of  $750  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  as  well  as  $1  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1973  for  public  service 
employment  programs  and  related  train- 
ing and  services — amounts  which  could 
create  as  many  as  150,000  Jobs  annually. 
These  would  be  available  only  so  long  as 
national  unemployment  remains  above 
4.5  percent — the  benchmark  Included  in 
a  similar  "trigger"  provision  first  pro- 
posed in  the  administration's  own  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1969.  These  basic 
provisions  are  set  forth  in  section  5  of 
the  act. 

Second,  we  have  the  particular  crisis 
of  local  areas  where  unemployment  is 
continiiing  substantially  above  the  na- 
tional average,  for  example,  in  poverty 
areas  such  as  Bedford-Stuyvesant  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  where  the  unemploy- 
ment among  certain  groups — for  exam- 
ple, black  teenagers,  may  be  eis  high  as 
45  percent.  To  meet  the  special  needs  of 
particular  urban  and  rural  geographic 
areeis,  section  6  of  the  act  contains  a 
special  provision  for  special  emergency 
employment  assistance  to  zero-in  on 
areas  of  unemplojrment  equal  to  or  in 
excess  of  6  percent  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $250  million  for  each  fiscal  year. 

Third,  we  have  the  individual  em- 
ployment crisis  which  faces  the  retiim- 
ing  veteran.  As  was  noted  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill,  an  average  of 
375.000  veterans  20  to  29  years  of  age 
were  unemployed  each  month  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year.  While  there 
are  many  groups  in  our  society  which 
face  employment  difficulties,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  veteran  is  an  especially  tragic 
one.  The  act  requires  that  "special  con- 
sideration" in  filling  Jobs  be  given  to  per- 
sons who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  in 
Indochina  or  Korea  on  or  after  August  5, 
1964.  This  provision,  coupled  with  the 
other  programs  which  the  President  has 
announced,  should  provide  an  imjiortant 
tool  to  deal  with  the  current  situation  as 
it  affects  this  important  group. 

Fourth,  we  have  the  all  too  familiar 
welfare  crisis — ^with  the  welfare  rolls  id- 
most  doubling  in  the  last  decade.  This 
crisis  can  be  significantly  met  by  the 
President's  proposed  Family  Assistance 
Act,  but  even  upon  enactment,  it  will  not 
go  into  effect  at  the  earliest  until  the 
middle  of  next  year  and  we  need  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  in  the  meantime. 

If  we  are  going  to  encourage  people  to 
work,  then  we  have  to  be  sure  they  find 
work.  The  act,  Insiu-es  that  the  Secretary 
can  utilize  ftmds  to  provide  flnsmclal  as- 
sistance on  an  equitable  basis  among 
welfare  recipients  as  well  as  other  seg- 
ments of  the  populatloc  of  unemployed 
and  underemployed  person^. 


Fifth,  related  to  the  w^are  crisis  is 
the  fiscal  crisis  with  States  and  cities  un- 
able to  meet  new  staggering  social  and 
environmental  needs — and  in  many 
cases  unable  even  to  mn.intn.in  past  ef- 
forts. 

There  are  two  substantial  assurances 
that  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
act  will  be  put  into  meaningful  Jobs.  The 
act  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
against  "make-work"  Jobs,  for  example, 
paragraph  (8)  of  section  7(c)  which  re- 
quires applicants  to  set  forth  "a  descrip- 
tion of  needs."  A  second  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  act  can  meet  less  than  one- 
eleventh  of  the  more  than  4.3  million  real 
Jobs  which  studies  have  indicated  could 
be  filled  in  the  public  service,  and  we  can 
assimie  that  public  sponsors  will  direct 
their  efforts  to  the  greatest  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  Senate 
is  mtitled  to  know  also  that  these  funds 
will  have  an  effect  beyond  the  fiscal  year 
in  question. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  assistance  given  to  indi- 
viduals under  the  act  is  provided  in  such 
a  way  as  to  encourage  movement  into 
"regular"  employment  at  the  earliest 
meaningful  opportunity,  thus  limiting 
the  possibility  that  appropriations  as  to 
these  particular  individuals  will  have  to 
be  made  in  subsequent  years. 

The  act  expressly  states  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act  is: 

To  provide  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  with  translUon&l  employ- 
ment in  jobs  providing  needed  public  serv- 
ices .  .  .  and  wherever  feasible,  related  train- 
ing and  manpower  services  to  enable  such 
persons  to  move  Into  employment  or  training 
not  supported  under  this  Act. 

As  was  noted  in  the  Joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  c<»xm:ilttee  of  confer- 
ence, the  term  "transitional"  refers  both 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
short  term  2-year  program,  and  as  to  the 
Individual  that  public  service  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  to  lead  wherever 
possible  to  positions  in  the  public  or  pri- 
vate sector  not  suported  imder  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  act  contains  a  num- 
ber of  other  provisions — many  of  which 
were  first  Included  by  myself  and  other 
members  of  the  minority  in  the  Senate 
bill.  These  include  substantial  training 
provisions  and  a  very  key  provision  con- 
tained in  section  11  of  the  bill. 

This  provision  which  we  were  not  suc- 
cessful in  including  in  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  Act  which  was  vetoed  last 
year,  clearly  directs  the  SecreUur  of 
Labor  to  establish  procedures  for  pe- 
riodic review  of  the  status  of  public  serv- 
ice employees  to  Insure  that  "maximum 
efforts"  are  made  to  locate  other  train- 
ing or  employment  opportimities  not 
supi}orted  under  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  we  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  yesterday  talking  about  the  un- 
employment crisis.  That  crisis  triggered 
the  tremendous  vote  here  on  a  bill  which 
had  openings  as  large  as  bam  doors, 
because  we  felt  there  was  a  general  cli- 
mate, and  we  were  trying  to  establish 
an  emergency  with  respect  to  unemploy- 
ment. Now  here  is  a  bill  that  actually 
and  directly  seeks  to  do  something  about 
it  Many  of  us,  I  think,  with  all  respect 
to  our  President.  Impressed  him  deeply 


with  the  fact  tbat  he  should  sign  this 
one,  even  if  he  vetoed  the  accelerated 
public  works  legislation  where  we  sus- 
tained his  veto,  although  many  of  us 
did  so  with  no  great  Joy.  It  represented 
immediacy.  If  we  do  not  act  today,  there 
will  be  no  immediacy.  The  guid^ines 
have  already  been  issued  generally  by 
the  Labor  Departaient. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rkcoho  a 
description  of  those  guidelines  insofar  as 
they  have  gone. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  guide- 
lines were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hodgson  Sxts  OinziEuiTKs  fob  Public 

SeBVICX  ElCPLOTlIXirT   PSOCBAK 

Responding  to  President  Nixon's  desire  for 
fast  action.  Secretary  of  Labor  J.  D.  Hodgson 
today  announced  initial  decisions  imple- 
menting the  Emergency  E^mployment  Act 
signed  by  the  Persldent  July  12. 

On  July  13  the  President  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  move  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to 
appropriate  the  ftill  $1  billion  authorised  by 
the  Act  for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Secretary  said  the  President  bad  di- 
rected him  to  make  plans  to  move  as  soon  as 
the  Congress  has  acted  to  distribute  funds  to 
States  and  localities. 

Hodgson  announced : 

The  formula  under  i^iich  $600  miUion  will 
be  made  avaUable  for  use  in  approximately 
700  governmental  units. 

TbaX  all  governmental  imlts  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  funds  either  as  agents  di- 
rectly designated  to  act  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, such  as  a  governor,  mayor,  city  man- 
ager, or  county  executive,  or  through  such  an 
agent. 

That  "start-up"  grants  would  be  made 
avaUable  immediately  for  distribution  upon 
approval  by  Congress  of  the  requested  appro- 
priation. 

Hodgson  said  the  700  governmental  units 
will  be  con^KMed  of  States,  cities  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  at  least  76,000,  counties  with  a 
population  of  75,000  but  not  counting  the 
population  of  a  designated  city  within  the 
county.  Indian  reservations  also  are  eligible. 

The  Secretary  said.  "I  urge  these  govern- 
mental units  to  begin  planning  immediately 
for  the  jobs  to  be  filled  by  unemployed  per- 
sons In  their  jurisdictions."  Additional  guide- 
lines are  being  developed  and  will  be  issued 
shortly  to  expedite  the  creation  of  Jobs  for 
the  unen^loyed,  he  said. 

The  bill  signed  by  the  President  authorizes 
the  expenditure  of  $3.6  biUlon  over  a  two- 
year  period  to  enable  governmental  units  to 
hire  more  than  150,000  unemployed  persons 
for  transitional  public  service  jobs. 

Of  this  amount  $250  million  is  for  a  special 
program  to  aid  oommuiUties  with  mors  than 
6  percent  unemployment.  Hodgson  said 
guidelines  for  this  program  are  in  proccH 
of  formulation.  The  law  requires  that  80  per- 
cent or  $600  million  of  the  remaining  $760 
million  be  apportioned  to  States  and  com- 
muolties. 

The  Secretary  said.  "We  are  moving  as 
rapidly  as  we  prudently  can  to  put  this  pub- 
lic service  program  into  operation.  The  Presi- 
dent is  acutely  aware  of  the  pressing  needs  of 
thoee  who  want  to  work  but  csmnot  find  a 
job  and  of  the  strong  need  of  State  and  local 
governments  for  additional  personnel.'* 

Secretary  Hodgson  noted  that  In  «ig«»ng 
the  Act  President  Nixon  said  that  "America 
needs  more  jobs,  and  It  needs  them  now."  The 
Act  "will  be  speedy  in  its  relief."  tbs  Presi- 
dent declared,  and  the  jobs  it  creates  "will  be 
real  and  steadying." 

Ftmds  will  be  distributed  among  States 
and  designated  areas  on  a  two-part  formula 
In  whleh  both  the  absolute  numbers  of  un- 
employed psnoas  and  tbe  relattve  ssvsrtty  of 
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nTMnnploymant  win  b«  gtrsn  wpua  «i<cht. 

Tbe  fundi  will  b«  apportioned  among 
StatM  baaed  on  tb»  number  of  unemployad 
persons  In  the  State  a>  a  percentage  of  tbe 
number  of  persona  unsmployad  nationwide, 
and  on  tbe  number  of  tlM  Stated  unemployed 
In  exceas  of  4.6  percent  aa  a  pereentage  of  na- 
tional unemployment  In  asoeaa  of  44  percent. 
No  State  will  be  aUocated  taaa  tban  91,000,000. 
regardleaa  of  Ita  anemployment  statue,  as  tbe 
law  prescribee. 

Both  the  general  and  the  special  assliitsnce 
sections  of  the  Public  Serrloe  Xmployment 
program  became  effective  upon  enactment  of 
the  law. 

Obligation  of  funds  for  ttie  97S0  million 
general  section  of  the  Act  terminates  when 
the  natt<>"*'  unemployment  rate  drops  below 
4A  percent  for  three  consecutlTe  months. 
Projects  which  have  been  funded  will  con- 
tinue until  complete  bowcTer. 

The  $360  million  fecial  asiilstanfie  program 
designed  for  areas  with  more  than  6  percent 
unemployment  would  continue  regardlees  of 
the  drop  btiow  4Ji  percent  In  the  national 
rate. 

Attached  is  a  list  of  the  tenUtive  State 
allocations  which  would  be  available  If  Con- 
gress passes  the  appropriation  ot  $1  biUion 
authorized  by  the  Act  and  requested  by  the 
President.  The  funds  listed  for  each  State  is 
the  amount  to  be  spent  within  the  geographic 
area  of  the  State,  by  eligible  governmental 
units. 

The  amounts  Into  which  these  State  ap- 
portionments will  be  divided  for  xise  in 
'1*^1g"ftbMl  areas  within  each  State  will  be 
made  available  as  soon  as  the  imemployment 
calcTilations  are  completed. 

TDrranvx  ArpoKnoNMxirT  or  Sbctiom  6  EEA 

PuMss  BT  Bran 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

VS.  total— - 1000,000 

Alabama  6,000 

Alaska  8.180 

Arizona . . S,  680 

Arkansas 6,860 

CalifomU 100,460 

Colorado 2,440 

Connecticut      18.000 

DeUware 1,600 

District  of  Columbia 3.680 

Florida 7,780 

Oeorgla  4,780 

HawaU    1,670 

Idaho    3,440 

nilnoia 17.910 

Indiana 18,280 

Iowa 4,330 

Kansas 6,840 

Kentucky  8,  760 

Louisiana  11,010 

Maine    4.680 

Maryland   4.700 

Massachusetts 34.630 

Michigan 44.e»0 

Minnesota    11, 070 

MlBslsBln)!    4,180 

Missouri   18.610 

Montana 8,900 

Nebraska   3,300 

Nevada   1,840 

New  Hampshire 1,610 

New   Jersey 80,330 

New  Mexico 8,460 

New  York 46.960 

North  Carolina 8.180 

North  Dakota 1.900 

Ohio 10,830 

Oklahoma 4. 060 

Oregon    0, 940 

Pennsylvania 34,180 

Rhode   Island 4.230 

South  Carolliu 4,630 

South  DakoU 1.600 

Tennessee 7.440 

Texas 11.780 

trtah 8,990 

Vermont 1,780 

Virginia 4.460 


Waablngton 839.870 

West  Virginia 7,030 

Wiaoonsln 18.080 

Wyoming   1,800 

Puerto  Bloo 18,670 

Indian  Tribes  on  Federal  or  State 

reservations    8,430 

Virgin    laUmds,    Guam.    Amarloan 
Samoa,  ttiist  TeiTitory  of  tbe 

Pacific   lalands 1.600 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  FinaUy,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  I  comment 
briefly  upon  two  aspects  of  the  plans 
already  announced  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  In  respect  to  the-dlstilbuUofi  of 
a  substantial  portion  of  these  funds— 
specifically  $600  million  of  the  $750  mil- 
lion to  be  made  available  under  sectikxi 
5  of  the  act;  it  is  my  understanding  that 
guidelines  regarding  the  $250  millioQ  un- 
der section  6  will  be  available  shortly. 

First,  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
indicated  that  units  of  general  local 
government  of  a  population  of  75,000  or 
more  will  act  as  agents  for  their  areas; 
while  State  governments  will  cover  other 
areas.  Under  the  act,  the  Governor,  in 
addition  to  serving  as  agent  for  these 
areas,  is  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
submit  comments  with  respect  to  the 
applications  of  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  relationship  between  State  gov- 
ernment on  the  one  hand  and  local  gen- 
eral government  on  the  other  has  been 
carefully  worked  out  in  this  legislation 
so  as  to  grant  maximum  autonomy  to  the 
local  areas  to  determine  what  is  in  their 
own  interest,  while  recognizing  the  need 
for  coordination;  accordingly,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  urge  State  and  local  units  of 
government  to  work  togfkher  well  In  this 
framework. 

Second,  the  act  limits  dlglbility  to 
sponsors  to  State,  county,  and  munidiMil 
governments;  the  Senate  bill  had  in- 
cluded also  nonprofit  organizations  such 
as  c<»nmunity  action  agencies,  commu- 
nity development  corporations,  ap/portvL- 
nities  industrialization  centers,  and  other 
indiginous  groups  to  serve  a  prime  spoD- 
sOTship  role. 

As  I  stated  when  the  conference  re- 
port was  acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  my 
support  for  this  limitation  was  based 
solely  on  the  necessity  of  reaching  an 
agreement  on  the  emergency  legislation. 

As  I  noted,  the  administration,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act.  has  indicated  its 
intention  to  administer  this  act  through 
governmental  units  as  "agents." 

But  I  urge  those  governmental  agents, 
and  the  adminlstratian  in  reviewing 
plans,  to  insure  that  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions— which  are  so  often  closeet  to  the 
imemployed  and  most  aware  of  their 
needs— tire  fully  considered  as  subcon- 
tractors for  these  programs. 

We  will  soon  be  considering  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  Manpower  Reve- 
nue Sharing,  which  also  seeks  to  insure 
local  autonomy  and  would  rely  heavily 
upon  State  and  local  governmental  units; 
the  experience  under  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971  will  provide  an  in- 
dication as  to  whether  those  units  are 
willing:  to  share  their  responsibilities 
with  each  other  and  with  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations that  have  to  date  contributed 
so  much  in  the  manpower  training  area, 
and  this  will  be  very  crucial  in  our  con- 
sideration of  comprehensive  legislation. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.JAVITS.Iyleld. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  it  mean  the 
hiring  of  veterans  returning  from  Viet- 
nam for  the  police  departments  better  to 
protect  our  streets? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Of  course.  There  Is  no 
question  about  that.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
MAGNTTsoif )  meant  when  he  spoke  about 
professional  Jobs. 

Then  we  have  periodic  maximum  ef- 
forts to  put  t^e  people  in  permanent 
slots.  Let  me  clarify  that  "permanent 
slot"  business.  It  is  proper  that  If  a 
man  wants  a  transitional  program  and 
can  get  into  a  permanent  slot,  why  not? 
That  is  what  we  want.  That  is  as  per- 
manent as  private  employment.  We  are 
not  objecting  to  that.  The  point  Is,  the 
bill  does  not  create  that  permanent  slot. 
It  carries  the  fellow  over  to  the  time 
when  the  local  economy  or  the  local 
taxpayers'  ability  are  good  enough  so 
that  they  can  finance  that  permanent 
slot.  More  power  to  them.  That  is  why 
we  should  psiss  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  de- 
tain the  Senate  any  longer,  but  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  this  bill  is  extremely 
well  articulated,  that  President  Nixon 
would  never  have  signed  it  if  he  did  not 
feel  its  2-year  term  plus  a  host  of  pre- 
cautions which  I  cranked  in.  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nklsoh) 
will  attest,  with  lots  of  work,  blood,  and 
tears  to  get  it  that  way  so  that  the 
President  would  sign  it.  He  has  signed 
it.  The  country  needs  it.  I  hope  that  we 
wlU  pass  the  bill  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  ^^rginla.  Mr.  President, 
this  appropriation,  if  approved,  is  bound 
to  be  a  permanent  prcqjositlon,  I  do  not 
care  what  might  be  said  here  on  the  fioor 
today  about  It.  It  will  be  permanent.  It 
is  a  new  program.  It  will  cost  $1  billion. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  probl«n 
that  is  faced  in  many  areas  of  the  Nation, 
but  Congress  has  gotten  to  the  point 
where  it  thinks  it  can  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems, everywhere,  every  time.  Just  by 
spending  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

As  I  say,  this  is  a  new  program.  It  is 
one  that,  once  Initiated,  is  bound  to  be- 
come permanent.  Is  botmd  to  be  expul- 
sive, and  a  heavy  drain  on  tbe  Oovem- 
ment'B  revenues. 

It  will  further  centralize  power.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
made  an  excellent  case  in  opposltioa  to 
it. 

I  note  in  the  press  today  that  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Connally  is  astonished 
that  interest  rates  are  increasing. 

Well,  the  only  thing  surprising  to  me 
about  that  is  the  able  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  be  astonished  that  In- 
terest rates  are  increasing.  They  are 
bound  to  increase  as  long  as  the  CKivem- 
ment  continues  its  reckless  spending  pro- 
grams. By  the  (Government,  I  mean  the 
Congress  and  the  President  together. 

The  interest  rates  the  Oovemment 
must  pay  now  on  its  bonds  and,  in  its 
short-term  notes  are  7  percent.  The  Gov- 
ernment even  borrowed  money  from 
West  Germany  at  6.65  percent. 

Yet  we  come  along  here  continually 
passing  new  programs,  and  this  par- 
ticular program  that  will  be  very  costly 
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and  will  be  a  long,  long  time  on  the  Stat-        Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  wiu  exceed  $18  buiion— and  that  is  under  the 

ute  books  of  the  UjS.  Government.             in  regard  to  the  interest  rates,  apixvoe  ao-caued  tmifled  budget,  which  tmjustiflabiy 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  pay  trib-     the  astonishment  the  Secretary  of  the  ^^^udes  trust  fund  surpluses  in  the  general 

ute  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  to  seven     Treasury  seems  to  evidence  as  a  result  of  ^^  picture. 

members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  in  the    the  upward  Increase  of  interest  rates,  I  ,  J^/*fi.*^V?  ^  "^'^L^f^  ''^ 

House  of  Representatives  who  had  the     ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  bml^^  aS^ as  S^dXit  li^^ 

courage  to  vote  against  this  approprla-     to  the  Ricow  a  speech  I  made  in  the  XSil^Lrt^^t^S^L^^T^ 

"OO.                                                                        Senate  on  February  18.  1971,  to  which  I  it  is  imperative  that  the  Government  put 

They  are:                                                   predicted  that  under  the  Government's  its  financial  house  in  order,  u  we  are  to  make 

Representative  W.  C.  Damul  of  the    own  poUcy,  toterest  rates  were  bound  to  prosreas  against  mnation.  we  must  control 

Fifth  Congressional  District.                        tocrease.  deficit  spending. 

Representative  Thomas  N.  Downing  of        That  is  exactiiy  what  toterest  rates  '*'•  Pf^i***"**-  i  suggest  the  absence  of 

the  First  Congressional  District.  have  done  stoce  February,  and  that  is    *  S.k^'^.^™.^  r.__ ,„    o . 

Representative  Davm  E.  Sattboteu)     what  they  wiU  continue  to  do,  to  my  Th^  cieS^S^^^u  ^       Sttonboh). 

of  the  Third  Congressional  District.              Judgment.  The  leglsUUve  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 

All  are  Democrats.                                     There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  rou. 

Representative   G.    William   White-     was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rxcohd,  Mr-  Brao  of  west  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 

HxmsT  of  the  Second  CongressioiuJ  Dis-     as  follows:  I  uk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

trict.                                                                                                     INTKBIST  Raxxs  ^*  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Representative  J.  Kiwnxth  Robinson        Mr.  Btsd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President  one  ,J^*  f^^?**^  Pr?j!f°P°T!-.^  ^^  °^ 

of  the  Seventh  C^ongressional  District.  »'  "»•  ™«»t  encouraging  signs  in  the  economy  J«»ctlon?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Representative  Richard  H.  Poff  of  the  f"^  "f"**'  months  has  been  the  decline  Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 

SixUi  Oongressional  District.                           ^L^ll^thi^h  ^r^  .♦  ».z  *  .  mtoutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Representative  William  L.  Scott  of     loJT^^^w^ef^  Se  'Jo?^Th^  1^«     PRESIDING    OFFICER     (Mr. 

the  Eighth  Congressional  District.  many  banks  are  offering  6  percentTThe  prime  ^eall)  .  The  Senator  from  New  Yoric  is 

All  of  these  are  Republicans.  rate  is  generaUy  taken  to  be  the  barometer  of  recognized  for  2  mtoutes. 

Mr.  President,  those  seven  Members  of  commercial  banking.  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  reason 

the  House  of  Representatives,   I  feel.        '^  °^y  ^>  however,  that  tbe  flsc^  policies  for  taking  this  brief  time  is  to  make  the 

were  voting  the  convictions  of  the  peo-  °^  "*•  Federal  Oovemment  are  working  to-  potot.  which  is  important,  if  we  are  going 

pie  of  Virginia.  ward  areversaJ  of  the  recent  downward  trend  to  be  fair  to  the  Department  that  will 

This  is  a  new  program  and  a  costly        r  n^^hftrt^Hno. th« t.  ™„„*k i~.  , administer  this  act,  that  the  other  body 

program.  We  are  already  to  debt,  with  OctSbttXiOT^to  j^ruS  w  <rfSsSS^  ^^  restricted   tiie   administration   ex- 

a  $30  billion  deficit,  and  another  deficit  the  Oovemment'has  sold  $32  billion  in  short-'  P«^es  to  $50  million.  The  Department 

of  $30  billion  forecast  for  this  fiscal  year,  term  bonds  and  tax  anticipation  bill  offer-  f^^  that  this  may  not  be  adequate  if  it 

Yet  we  are  piling  on  new  programs.  I  ihgs.  is  really  going  to  do  the  Job  required, 

think  it  Is  not  Justified  and  very  unwise.       ^  comparison  of  that  figure  with  the  fig-  However,  they  are  doing  their  utmost  to 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ""■  '°^  *^"  corresponding  periods  of  i  year  live  withto  it  and  they  want  to  put  these 

sent  to  have  printed  to  the  Rxcord  two  Sltte*^      ^**"  '*°  °^"  ""  interesting  funds  ^^  ^^^^  ^hey  do  not  want  to 

tables  that  I  have  worked  up.  One  is        From  October  16    1B68    to  pwmiarv  is  Ret  toto  a  conference  now. 

entitied  "UJS.  Gold  Holdings.  Total  Re-  iwa,  short-term  boiid  issu^  by  tteTttSaiOT  The  Senator  should  know  there  is  seri- 

serve  Assets,  said  Liquid  Liabilities  to  totaled  $30  billion.  ous  concern  on  their  part  about  it  and 

Foreigners."                                                        That  meant  that  the  Oovemment  bid  that  they  may  have  to  approach  us  agato  to 

The  second  table  is  entitied  "Deficits  much  money  out  of  the  market,  and  that  a  supplemental  or  otherwise  to  order  to 

ir  Federal  Funds  and  Interest  on  the  ™"<^  j""  »"  available  to  meet  private  do  the  job  we  want  them  to  do.  However, 

National  Debt,  1961-72  Inclusive."              *^SI^t..,-.t  ™f     ,*      ^  -.     *v  *     -^  the  $50  million  is  acceptable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables  ^^S^T^'l^'^TS^^^^t  knottier  potot  is  very  toxportant.  The 

were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rxc-  November  1968,  the  prime  rate  ^rent  up  to  Senator     from     North     Dakota     (Mr. 

ORD,  as  follows:  814  percent  by  mid- 1968.  YouNO) ,  to  order  to  save  time,  has  asked 

FISCAL  TABLES                                     *  ^"^  later,  the  Oovemment  took  a  much  me  to  pKitot  out  that  the  report  accom- 

»»,      «oLM  smaller  amount  of  money  out  of  the  market:  panying  the  bill  says  specifically  that  the 

i»^ol-.oTLU^uT?«'T°o  m^'foN^^RV"'''''  ^"^  ^^^  ''''^'  "^  ^^^^^  '^'  ^°^'  Committee  directTUiat^ecSl  considS- 

ANO  LIQUID  LIABILITIES  TO  FOREIGNERS  the  short-term  bond  issue  total  was  only  aUon  be  Riven  to  Vietnam  veterans  In 

IStlKtMl  p*riods.  in  billions  of  dollarsi  616  billion.  „"  „„  ^f^IrSi.„   »!iE^^  Z^^^^ 

■ — -        And  during  the  months  following.  Interest  ^S,  i^t^«21«j^^**  ^°^  provided 

Gold           Toul        W  ratee  declined,  until  today  they  M^  at  a  per-  by  this  appropriation. 

hoMints       i»eb           Um  cent— lower  than  befoi«  the  steep  dimb  of  ThiX  is  Critically  important.  It  deals 

■'     .^^,^    .. —; — —  i868-e9  began.  with  two  potots;  first,  that  veterans  get 

WofWoridW»fll 20.1         20.1           6.9        But  the  October-to-Pebruary  bond  Issuee  the  Jobs;  and,  second,  it  gives  the  priority 

1965: it?        ill         M3  o«  «»•  Oovemment  for  the  current  1870-71  we  Wish  them  to  have. 

}W0 10.7         14.5          43!o  period  were  even  greater  than  they  were  3  Mr   BYRD  nf  Vlnrinia   Mr   PrMslHsnt 

J""'!"" 10l5         13.5        .48.8  years   ago.  when   the  drastic  Uitereet  rate  ^FfvfiL^rt.^ JiJ2?^         '  ^^       ^ 

• Increases  started  ^*"  '"e  Senator  yield? 

'Estiirwwngurt.                                                    ^g  ^^  ^  ^2  ^^j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  mt.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 

Source:  U.S.  TrMJui>  o«p«rtm«nt.  ft-^m  October  16,  1870,  to  February  16.  1871.  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Viridnla. 

TABLE  2.-CEnciTS  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND  INTEREST  ON  **«  W  bUllon  higher  than  the  issues  2  years  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT,  1961-72  INCLUSIVE  ^  "^T*'*'*  "  ""^  nearly  »18  buiion  greater  would  not  have  asked  for  additional  time 

""'""^"""'o^"^  ''^"'^hrtre^Tere^v^Ybe  a  reversal  ^^ ^l^'J^Zl'^''^ ,1^^ 

D«Beit         Otbt  in  the  downward  trend  of  interest  rates?  made  a  very  interesting  and.  I  thtok. 

RweiPb     Outtayi         (-)      interast        i  do  not  know.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  ^Portan*  Potot.  He  raises  it  here  on  the 

^x nTt mI 171 To  **P«^  *»  ^*K^  finance.  ^oor  before  the  bill  is  even  passed  to 

1962lIIlI"III"       71.7        K.6       -6!9           %.l        But  I  do  know  that  economists  consider  ^^m  the  Senate  that  the  administrators 

{Sg ».«        M.1        -6.5          10.0  that  interest  rates  are  the  unmistakable  and  will  probably  not  adhere  to  the  $50  mil - 

19^ 12.1        MS       III          11  4  '«ll*''l«  barometer  of  inflation.  Many  econ-  Hon    limitation    on    admlntstrattve    ex- 

1966""""II"      101.4       101.5       -5.1          12!  1  omlsts  consider  them  more  reliable  than  the  penses.  I  think  he  is  right. 

IS }}H      HSf     -i|J         "t  cost-of-living  index.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  they  wiU 

|::::::::::;:     iii?      ISi     -^\         US  a^^i^'^^n^t^l^^^l^,  adhere  to  it.  The  senator  from  New  yS 

I ::::::::::::     IS        {Si     iJil        iil  'iT^nTtS^^^il^^' ^'^^^^  ^ts  U,  m^e  a  record  so  Uiat  he  can 

W21 isafl       isao      -3ao         21.2  Federal  Government  certainly  wUl  not  help  <^<^°^e  to  here  later  on  and  open  up  the 

12  v»r«<M      I  «i «    1 171  ■ T^t ;^^  *o  ^*^v  rates  down.  gates  so  that  there  would  actually  be  no 

— •y"^'"" --  '■«*>»    '*"•»     -»»•»        1W-*        Of  oouiae  the  reason  fbr  tUs  heavy  borrow-  ceiling  on  administrative  costs.  That  the 

'  titiiiutMl  ficHnt.  Ing  Is  the  huge  deficit  we  are  Incurring  In  higher  the  administrative  costs  the  leas 

Soure«;  OffiM  of  MsnactriMnt  aiM)  Budftt,  SKept  1972  ^<leral  finances  this  year.  money  there  Will  be  for  the  people  that 

"♦•w**".                                                                     President  Nixon  has  acknowledged  that  it  Congress  claims  it  is  trying  to  hdp. 
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I  think  It  Is  a  vety  intereitlDC  point 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
made.  I  am  glad  he  made  it.  It  drama- 
tizes, in  my  mind,  that  this  procram  will 
be  far  mofre  costly  than  the  piOdlc  la 
being  led  to  believe.  It  Is  creating  an- 
other bxireaucracy — and  a  costly  <»ie. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  lifAQNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  Is 
there  any  time  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  could  yield  to  me? 

TbB  FKBBIDINO  OFPICJSU.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  has  13  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  YOONO.  Bfr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  was  on  his  feet 
first.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 


EXBCimVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  Calendar  No.  7,  under  treaties. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVENTION  FOR  THE  SUPPRES- 
SION OF  UNLAWFUL  SEIZURE 
OF  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate.  Execu- 
tive A  (92d  Congress,  first  session) . 

■me  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  then 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  Ezectitive  A  (92d  Con- 
gress, first  session),  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of 
Aircraft,  which  was  read  the  second  time, 
as  follows: 
Coirvzirnoir  fob  thz  SuppBisszoir  or  Vmjtm- 

rCL   SUZUMS  Ot    ATfOTT 

The  Statea  Partiea  to  thla  Convention 

OotuUleHng  that  iinUwful  acta  of  Mlznre 
or  ezerclae  of  oontirol  of  aircraft  In  flight 
Jeopardlsa  the  tmtttj  at  pcnnna  and  pitn>erty, 
■erloiuay  affect  the  opevation  of  air  aervleea. 
and  andannlne  the  confidence  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  In  the  Hfety  of  cItU  avlaUan; 

Oontlderimif  that  the  oecuneooe  of  mch 
acts  la  a  matter  of  grave  concern; 

CotuUiering  that,  for  the  purpoee  of  deter- 
ring such  acts,  there  U  an  urgent  need  to 
provide  appropriate  mea>\ires  for  punishment 
of  offenders; 

Have  agreed  aa  foUowe: 

UtrtCLM  1 

Any  person  who  on  board  an  aircraft  In 
flight: 

(a)  unlawfuUy,  by  force  or  threat  thereof, 
or  by  any  other  form  at  Intimidation,  seizes, 
or  exercises  control  of,  that  aircraft,  or  at- 
tempts to  perform  any  such  act,  or 

(b)  Is  an  acoompUoe  of  a  person  who  per- 
fonns  or  attenqiis  to  perform  any  sooh  aot 
oomatft  an  offenas  (hereinafter  referred  to 
aa'tbeoflMaee^). 


AKTXcxa  a 
■aoh  Contnetlng  SUte  undertakes  to  make 
the  offence  punishable  by  severe  penalties. 

ABTICLS   s 

1.  For  the  purposee  of  this  Convention,  aa 
aircraft  Is  oonsldered  to  be  In  flight  at  any 
time  from  the  moment  when  aU  Its  external 
doors  are  closed  following  embarkation  until 
the  moment  when  any  such  door  la  opened 
for  disembarkation.  In  the  case  of  a  foiced 
landing,  the  flight  ahaU  be  deemed  to  con- 
tinue unto  the  competent  authorities  take 
over  the  reaponalbUlty  for  the  aircraft  *n'1 
for  persons  and  property  on  board. 

a.  This  Convention  shall  not  ^>ply  to  air- 
craft used  in  military,  customs  ot  police 
services. 

3.  This  Convention  shall  apply  only  If  the 
place  of  take-off  or  the  place  of  actual  land- 
ing of  the  aircraft  on  board  which  the  of- 
fence Is  conunltted  U  situated  outside  the 
terrltwy  of  the  State  of  registration  of  that 
aircraft;  It  shall  be  Immaterial  whether  the 
aircraft  Is  engaged  In  an  International  or 
domestic  flight. 

4.  In  the  cases  mentioned  In  Article  S,  this 
Convention  shall  not  apply  If  the  place  of 
take-off  and  the  place  of  actual  landing  of 
the  aircraft  on  board  which  the  offence  ts 
committed  are  situated  within  tht  territory 
of  the  same  State  where  that  State  is  one 
of  those  referred  to  in  that  Article. 

5.  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  3  and  4 
of  his  Article,  Articles  6,  7.  8  and  10  shall 
apply  whatever  the  place  of  take-off  or  the 
place  of  actual  landing  of  the  aircraft.  If 
the  offender  or  the  alleged  offender  is  found 
In  the  territory  of  a  State  other  than  the 
State  of  registration  of  that  aircraft. 

ASnOLB  4 

1.  Each  Contracting  State  shall  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
Its  jurisdiction  over  the  ofTence  and  any 
other  act  of  vl<denoe  against  paseengeia  or 
crew  committed  by  the  alleged  offender  In 
connection  with  the  offence.  In  the  follow- 
ing cases: 

(a)  when  the  offence  is  committed  on 
board  an  aircraft  registered  In  that  State; 

(b)  when  the  aircraft  on  board  which  the 
offence  Is  committed  lands  in  Its  territory 
with  the  alleged  offender  still  on  board; 

(c)  when  the  offence  Is  committed  on 
board  an  aircraft  leased  without  crew  to  a 
lessee  who  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness or.  If  the  lessee  has  no  such  place  of 
bxisluess,  his  permanent  residence  In  that 
State. 

a.  Each  Contracting  State  shall  likewise 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  Its  jurisdiction  over  the  offence 
in  the  case  where  the  alleged  offender  Is 
present  In  Hs  territory  and  It  does  not  ex- 
tradite him  pursuant  to  Article  8  to  any 
of  the  StAtes  mentioned  In  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article. 

3.  This  Convention  does  not  exclude  any 
criminal  jurisdiction  exercised  In  accord- 
ance with  national  law. 

aancLB  s 
The  Contracting  Statea  which  establish 
joint  air  transport  operating  organizations 
or  International  operating  agencies,  which 
operate  aircraft  which  are  subject  to  joint  or 
International  registration  shall,  by  appro- 
priate means,  designate  for  each  aircraft 
the  State  among  them  which  shall  exerolae 
the  jurisdiction  and  have  the  attribute*  of 
the  State  of  registration  for  the  purpoee  of 
this  Convention  and  shall  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion which  shall  conununlcate  the  notice  to 
aU  States  ParUaa  to  this  Conventlcm. 

SBTTCLZ  S 

1.  Upon  being  stiafled  that  the  elroum- 
stanoes  so  warrant,  any  Oontawetlng  Btata 


In  the  territory  of  which  the  offender  or  the 
alleged  offender  Is  present,  shall  take  >»<»ti 
Into  custody  or  take  other  measures  to  en- 
sure his  presence,  llie  custody  and  other 
measures  shall  be  as  provided  In  the  law  of 
that  State  but  may  only  be  continued  for 
such  time  as  Is  necessary  to  enable  any  crim- 
inal or  extradition  proceedings  to  be 
Instituted. 

a.  Such  State  shall  Immediately  make  a 
preliminary  enquiry  into  the  facts. 

3.  Any  person  In  c\]stody  pursAiant  to  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  shall  be  assisted  In 
communicating  Immediately  with  the  near- 
est appropriate  representative  of  the  State 
of  whUdi  he  to  a  national. 

4.  When  a  State,  pursuant  to  this  Article, 
has  taken  a  person  Into  custody.  It  shall 
Immediately  notify  the  State  of  registration 
of  the  aircraft,  the  State  mentioned  In  Ar- 
ticle 4,  paragraph  1(c),  the  sUte  of  na- 
tionality of  the  detained  person  and.  If  It 
considers  It  advisable,  any  other  Interested 
States  of  the  fact  that  such  person  Is  In 
custody  and  of  the  circumstances  which  war- 
rant his  detention.  The  State  which  makes 
the  preliminary  enquiry  contemplated  In 
paragraph  2  of  this  Article  shall  promptly 
report  its  findings  to  the  said  States  and 
shall  Indicate  whether  It  Intends  to  exercise 
jurisdiction. 

ABTICUB  T 

The  Contracting  State  In  the  territory  of 
which  the  alleged  offender  to  found  shaU,  If 
It  does  not  extradite  htm  be  obliged,  with- 
out exception  whatsoever  and  whether  or 
not  the  offence  was  committed  In  Its  terri- 
tory, to  submit  the  case  to  Its  competent 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  proeecution. 
Those  authorities  shall  take  their  decision 
In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  any 
ordinary  offence  of  a  serious  nature  under 
the  Uw  of  that  State. 

AXnCLX  8 

1.  Tlxe  offence  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In- 
cluded as  an  extraditable  offence  In  any  ex- 
tradition treaty  extotlng  between  Contract- 
ing States.  Contracting  SUtes  undertake  to 
Include  the  offence  as  an  extraditable  offence 
In  every  extradition  treaty  to  be  concluded 
between  them. 

a.  If  a  Contracting  State  which  makes 
extradition  conditional  on  the  extotence  of  a 
treaty  receives  a  request  for  extradition  from 
another  Contracting  State  with  which  It  has 
no  extradition  treaty,  it  may  at  Its  option 
consider  thto  Convention  as  the  legal  baato 
for  extradition  in  respect  of  the  offence.  Kx- 
tradltlon  shaU  be  subject  to  the  other  con- 
ditions provided  by  the  Uw  of  the  requested 
SUte. 

8.  Contracting  States  which  do  not  make 
extradition  conditional  on  the  extotence  of  a 
treaty  shall  recognize  the  offense  as  an  ex- 
traditable offence  between  themselves  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  provided  by  the  law  cf 
the  requested  State. 

4.  The  offence  shall  be  treated,  for  the 
purpose  of  extradition  between  Contracting 
States,  as  If  It  had  been  committed  not  only 
In  the  place  In  which  It  occurred  but  also 
In  the  territories  of  the  Statee  required  to 
estabUsh  their  jurisdiction  In  accordance 
with  Article  4,  paragraph  1. 

Asncu  • 

1.  When  any  of  the  acts  mentioned  In 
Article  1  (a)  has  occurred  or  to  about  to  occur, 
Contracting  States  shall  take  aU  appropriate 
measures  to  restore  control  of  the  aircraft  to 
Its  lawful  commander  or  to  preserve  hto  con- 
trol of  the  aircraft. 

a.  In  the  cases  contemplated  by  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  any  Contracting  State  In 
which  the  aircraft  or  its  passengets  or 
crew  are  present  shall  facUitate  the  contin- 
uation of  the  journey  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  as  soon  as  praetloaUe.  and  shall  with- 
out delay  return  the  aircraft  and  Its  cargo  to 
the  persons  UwfuUy  entitled  to  ] 
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ASnCLI   IC 


1.  Contracting  States  shall  afford  one  an- 
other the  greatest  measure  of  aastotance  In 
connection  with  criminal  proceedings 
brought  In  respect  of  the  offence  and  other 
acts  mentioned  In  Article  4.  The  law  of  the 
State  requested  shall  apply  In  all  cases. 

a.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  thto 
article  shall  not  affect  obligations  \mder 
any  other  treaty,  bilateral  or  multilateral, 
which  governs  or  vtUI  govern.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  mutual  assistance  In  criminal 
matters. 

ABTICta   11 

Each  Contracting  State  shall  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  national  law  report  to  the 
Council  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  as  promptly  as  possible  any 
relevant  Information  In  Its  possession 
concerning: 

(a)  the  circumstances  of  the  offence; 

(b)  the  action  taken  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle 9; 

(c)  the  measures  taken  In  relation  to 
the  offender  or  the  alleged  offender,  and.  In 
particular,  the  results  of  any  extradition  pro- 
ceedings or  other  legal  proceedings. 

ABTICLX    12 

1.  Any  dispute  between  two  or  more  Con- 
tracting States  concerning  the  Interpreta- 
tion or  application  of  this  Convention  which 
cannot  be  settled  through  negotiation,  shall 
at  the  request  of  one  of  them,  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.  If  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  request  for  arbitration  the 
Parties  are  unable  to  agree  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  arbitration,  any  one  of  thoee 
Parties  may  refer  the  dtopute  to  the  Inter- 
national Ciourt  of  Justice  by  request  In  con- 
formity with  the  Statute  of  the  Court. 

2.  Each  State  may  at  the  time  of  signature 
or  ratification  of  thto  Convention  or  acces- 
sion thereto,  declare  that  it  does  not  con- 
sider Itself  bound  by  the  preceding  para- 
graph. The  other  Contracting  Statea  shall 
not  be  bound  by  the  preceding  paragraph 
with  respect  to  any  Contracting  State  having 
made  such  a  reservation. 

3.  Any  Contracting  State  having  made  a 
reservation  In  accordance  with  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  may  at  any  time  withdraw 
thto  reservation  by  notification  to  the  De- 
positary Oovemments. 

AinCLX    13 

1.  Thto  Convention  shall  be  open  for  sig- 
nature at  The  Hague  on  16  December  1970, 
by  Statea  participating  In  the  International 
Conference  on  Air  Law  held  at  The  Hague 
from  1  to  16  December  1970  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "Hie  Hague  Conference).  After 
31  December  1970,  the  Convention  shall  be 
open  to  all  States  for  signature  In  tloecow, 
London  and  Washington.  Any  State  which 
does  not'  sign  thto  Convention  before  Its 
entry  into  force  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph 8  of  thto  Article  may  accede  to  It  at 
any  time. 

a.  This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to  rati- 
fication by  the  signatory  States,  Instnmients 
of  ratification  and  instruments  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Ok>vernments  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  and  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica, which  are  hereby  designated  the  Deposi- 
tory Oovemments. 

3.  Thto  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force 
thirty  days  following  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  InstrumenU  of  ratification  by  ten  SUtes 
signatory  to  thto  Convention  which  partici- 
pated In  The  Hague  Conference. 

4.  For  other  SUtes,  thto  Convention  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  entry  Into 
force  of  thto  Convention  In  aooordanoe  with 
paragraph  8  of  thto  ArUde,  or  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  deposit  of  their  Instru- 
menU of  ratification  or  aooesslon.  whichever 
to  later. 


nrJi'«^'i„r^!S°!!,^-^  oovemmente    shau  also  states  that  the  convention  "does  not 
promptly  Inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
SUtes  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the 
date  of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation or  accession,  the  date  of  entry  Into 


force  of  thto  Convention,  and  other  notices. 
8.  Aa  soon  as  this  Convention  comes  into 
force,  it  shall  be  registered  by  the  Depositary 
QovemmenU  pursuant  to  Article  lOa  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  pursuant 
to  Article  83  of  the  Convention  on  Interna- 
tional Civil  AvUtlon  (Chicago,  1944) . 

ARTICLX   14 

1.  Any  Contracting  SUte  may  denounce 
thto  Convention  by  written  notification  to 
the  Depositary  Oovemmente. 

2.  Denunciation  shall  take  effect  six 
months  following  the  date  on  which  notifica- 
tion to  received  by  the  Depositary  Oovem- 
mente. 

In  wrrNEss  THEKBor  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authorized 
thereto  by  their  Oovemments.  have  signed 
thto  Convention. 

DoNX  at  The  Hague,  thto  sixteenth  day  of 
December,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy.  In  three  orlglnato,  each  being  drawn 
up  In  four  authentic  texU  In  the  English, 
French,  Russton  and  E^antoh  languages. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions recommends  that  the  Senate  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
Executive  A,  92d  Congress,  first  sessicci. 
the  so-called  Aircraft  Hijacking  Convexi- 
tion.  This  convention  was  negotiated  at 
The  Hague  in  December  1970  and  signed 
by  representatives  of  50  nations.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States.  It  was  sitf)mltted 
to  the  Senate  on  April  15,  1971. 

I  wish  to  summarize  briefly  the  major 
provisions  at  this  point: 

In  effect,  article  1  states  that  in  order 
for  hijacking  to  be  an  offense  covered  by 
the  convention,  it  must  take  place  aa 
board  an  aircraft  "In  flight."  In  this  eon- 
nection,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
article  3,  an  aircraft  is  ctmsidered  to  be 
"in  flight"  from  the  moment  its  doors  are 
closed  following  embarkation  imtll  any 
door  is  opened  for  disembarkation.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  the  con- 
vention applies  only  if  the  place  cd  take- 
off or  the  pltice  of  landing  of  the  aircraft 
on  board  which  the  offense  is  committed 
is  situated  outside  the  territory  of  the 
country  in  which  the  aircraft  is  regis- 
tered. Moreover,  the  eanventioD  does  not 
apply  to  aircraft  used  in  military,  cus- 
toms, or  police  services. 

Article  2  provides  that  each  contract- 
ing state  undertakes  to  make  hija/^iring 
punishable  by  "severe"  penalties.  Tliis 
article  is  not  defined,  but  it  Is  under- 
stood that  it  Is  designed  to  encourage  all 
parties  to  the  oonventioD — ^who  have  not 
already  done  so — to  enaot  Imidemeaitlng 
legislation  with  strong  penalty  clauses 
which,  hcvefuUy,  will  have  the  effect  of 
deterring  hijackers. 

Article  4  provides  that  each  contracting 
state  shall  take  "such  measures  as  may 
be  necessary"  to  establish  its  Jurlsdlcttcn 
over  the  hijacker  when  the  offense  is 
committed  on  board  an  aircraft  regis- 
tered in  that  state;  whm  the  aircraft 
lands  In  its  territory  with  the  idleged  of- 
fender still  on  board;  and  when  the  of- 
fense Is  committed  on  board  a  leased 
aircraft — without  crew — to  a  lessee  who 
has  his  principal  place  of  business  or  per- 
manent residence  in  that  state.  Article  4 


exclude  any  criminal  Jurisdiction  exer- 
cised In  accordance  with  national  law." 
One  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention is  contained  In  article  7,  which 
provides  that  if  the  state  where  the  hi- 
jacker is  found  does  not  extradite  hini.  it 
shaJl  be  obliged  "without  exception  what- 
soever and  whether  or  not  the  offense 
was  committed  in  Its  territory"  to  submit 
the  case  to  its  authorities  for  prosecution. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  insure 
that  the  hijacker  will  not  escape  prosecu- 
tion, even  though  the  offense  may  have 
been  politically  motivated— for  example, 
an  individual  who  hijacks  an  airplane  to 
seek  political  asylum. 

Article  8,  another  key  provision,  states 
that  hijacking  "shall  be  deemed  to  be  in- 
cluded as  an  extraditable  offense  in  any 
extradition  treaty  existing  between  con- 
tracting states."  &i  other  words,  there 
will  be  no  need  for  the  United  States  to 
renegotiate  existing  extradition  treaties 
we  have  with  parties  to  this  convention  In 
order  to  cover  the  crime  of  hijacking.  In 
cases  where  the  parties  to  the  convention 
do  not  have  extradition  treaties,  they  are 
obliged  to  Include  hijacking  as  an  extra- 
ditable offense  in  any  future  treaties  con- 
cluded between  them.  In  addition,  in  the 
absence  of  an  extradition  treaty  between 
parties  to  the  convention  they  may  con- 
sider the  convention  itself  as  the  legal 
basis  for  extradition  In  hijacking  cases. 

Article  9  provides  that  when  a  hijack- 
ing has  occurred  the  parties  to  the  Con- 
vention "shall  take  all  i^iproprlate 
measures  to  restore  control  of  the  air- 
craft to  its  lawful  commander."  Each 
Contracting  state  is  also  required  to  fa- 
cilitate the  continuation  of  the  Journey 
of  the  passmgers  and  crew  as  soon  as 
practicable  and  return  the  aircraft  and 
its  cargo  to  the  person  lawfully  entitied 
to  possession. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Article  12.  any 
dl£s>ute  between  two  or  more  parties  con- 
ceznlng  the  interpretation  or  an>Uca- 
tion  of  the  Convention  which  cannot  be 
settled  through  negotiation  shall — at  the 
request  of  one  of  them — be  submitted  to 
arbitration.  If  the  parties  are  unable  to 
agree  on  the  organization  of  the  arbitra- 
tion within  6  months  from  the  date  of  the 
request,  any  aoe  of  the  parties  may  refer 
the  dispute  to  the  Ihtemational  Court  of 
Justice.  Any  State  is  permitted  to  declare 
that  it  does  not  consider  itself  bound  biy 
this  provision. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Arttde 
13,  the  Convention  is  presently  open  for 
signature  to  all  States — irreqiective  of 
whether  they  attended  The  Hague  Con- 
ference or  are  members  of  the  U&lted 
Nations— at  London.  Moscow,  and  Wash- 
ington. Hm  Convention  win  enter  Into 
force  30  days  after  10  States  which  par- 
ticipated In  the  conference  at  The  Hague 
have  deposited  their  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication. Any  State  may  denounce  the 
Convention  by  giving  6  months'  notice 
to  each  of  the  above  depositary  govern- 
ments. 

■nie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
held  a  public  hearing  on  Jime  T  at  which 
it  heard  testimony  frcun  rqiresentatives 
of  the  Department  of  Ettoke.  Department 
of  Tnuuportatton.  and  the  Federal  Avla- 
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tkm  Admlnlfitntion,  as  well  as  industry 
r^resentativefl.  The  lack  of  the  Cuban 
adherence  to  the  conventi(m  was  further 
explored  in  executive  session  on  July  20, 
1971.  at  which  time  the  conunlttee,  l^ 
voice  vote.  (»xlered  the  conventian  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
aent  that  Executive  A  (92d  Congress, 
first  session)  be  considered  as  having 
passed  through  its  various  parliamentary 
stages  up  to  and  including  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  resolution  of  ratlflcation. 

Hie  FRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  Tbe  dert:  will 
read  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

The  assistant  legislative  deik  read  as 
foUows: 

Retolved  {two-fhirda  of  the  Senatort  pm- 
ent  concurriTig  therein),  That  the  Senate 
adTlse  and  conMnt  to  the  ratification  of  the 
CkuiTentlon  for  the  Suppreaalon  of  Unlawful 
Selzxire  of  Aircraft,  sl^ed  at  The  Hague  on 
December  16,  1070  (Kx.  A,  93-1). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  this  with  the  authorizatton  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  (Mr.  Fdl- 

BKICHT). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  aa  the  treaty. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  return  to  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

The  PRBBTDTNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  659)  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1905,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and 
related  acts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
jrlelds  time? 

Mr.  YODNO.  Mi.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  . 

•nie  PRESIUINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  just  so 
that  the  Senate  will  be  Informed,  there  is 
a  procedural  matter  with  respect  to  title 
IV  of  the  education  bill  pending  before 
the  Senate,  8.  659.  Since  here  are  many 
Senators  who  are  Interested  In  this  mat- 
ter. I  would  Just  like  to  pot  the  Senate 
on  notice  that  It  is  my  Intention,  if  I  can 
get  time — and  I  think  I  can— immediate- 
ly after  the  disposition  of  this  matter,  to 
raise  this  question  so  that  the  Senators 
can  be  informed  on  it  and  vote  on  it. 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE APPROPRIATION.  1 972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  coodderatlon 
of  the  Joint  reaolutlan  (H.J.  Res.  833) 
making  an  appropriation  for  tlie  Depsot- 


ment  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINKTK.  Mr.  Presldeat.  would 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield 
me  4  minutes? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  DO&ONICTK.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  some  of  the  comments  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from,.  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Btro)  are  pcuticulai^  appro- 
priate. There  is  not  any  douht  in  my 
mind  that  the  $50  mlUion  will  just  be  a 
nothing  from  the  point  of  view  of  how 
much  it  wUl  cost  to  administer  this. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  there  will  be 
applications  from  all  over  the  country 
from  every  person  who  thinks  he  has  a 
friend  that  wants  to  be  on  the  public 
payroll.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  about  it.  We  might  as  well  face 
up  to  it. 

Second,  we  will  have  an  enormous 
number  of  problems  in  trying  to  show 
each  locality  that  is  asking  for  technloal 
assistance  how  it  should  go  ahead  in 
preparing  the  applications  and  figure  out 
how  it  can  put  relatives  on  the  payroll. 

Third,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bm  that 
I  can  see  that  would  prevent  the  Federal 
(jtovemment  from  paying  salaries  for 
positions  at  the  State  or  local  level,  and 
the  people  who  hold  those  positions  can 
then  decide  to  run  for  ofBce. 

I  may  be  wrong  on  this.  I  will  ask  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  if  he  has 
any  reoc^ection  concerning  a  prohibi- 
tion against  this  kind  of  activity. 

Let  us  say  that  we  take  someone  who 
is  unemployed  and  put  him  on  ^e  i)ay- 
roll  as  a  policeman  and  he  decides  to 
run  for  mayor.  Do  we  pay  his  salary 
while  he  is  doing  that?  SupTX)6e  he  de- 
cides to  nm  for  (Congress.  Sivpose  that 
he  Is  a  State  meat  Inspector  and  decides 
to  run  for  GovemcM:  or  lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. Do  we  pay  his  salary  so  that  he 
can  do  that? 

Is  there  any  prohibittoQ  in  the  bill 
against  that?  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, they  have  put  us  on  an  even  bigger 
salary  and  we  nm  for  reelection.  I  know 
of  no  prohlbitlcm  in  the  bill.  If  there 
was,  I  would  probably  be  against  it.  I 
do  not  think  that  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions for  running  for  office  is  that  one 
has  to  be  unemployed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
ificx)  proposes  an  amendment  as  foUows: 
On  page  a,  line  9,  Insert  the  following: 
After  the  period.  Insert  the  following: 
"None  of  the  funds  aK>roprlated  herein  may 
be  paid  to  any  poUtlcal  office  h<Hder  or 
candidate  for  political  office." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliameptary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  BCAGNUSON.  Mr.  Presidoit.  how 
much  time  do  we  have  under  the  time 
limitation  on  each  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes  to  the  amendment,  IS  minutes  to 
the  side,  and  20  minutes  on  an  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Bfr.  President,  I  bring 
this  up  because  I  think  there  are  a  great 
number  of  problems  coimected  with  this 
bill  which  have  really  not  been  con- 
sidered in  the  heat  of  emotion,  in  the 
heat  of  all  kinds  of  allegations  that  there 
is  tremendous  unemplosrment.  in  the 
heat  of  trying  to  figure  out  available  jobs 
for  veterans.  There  is  not  anyone  who 
wants  to  do  that  more  than  I  do.  How- 
ever, we  are  referring  to  a  progrsmi  that 
will  come  down  like  a  blanket  all  over 
the  country. 

I  have  said  over  and  over  again,  as  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  have  said,  that  this  is 
not  a  temporary  program.  There  is  not 
any  way  to  keep  this  program  as  a  tem- 
porary program  and  hold  it  at  the  2-year 
structure  contained  in  the  original  bUL 

Furthermore,  we  have  given  everyone 
a  chance  in  the  local  cinnmunlty  if  they 
want  to  ask  for  five  times  the  number 
of  policemen,  five  times  the  numbo:  of 
school  teachers  in  the  schoo^  district,  to 
do  so.  They  have  not  been  permitted  to 
vote  on  it.  The  Senate  passes  it.  We  say 
it  is  temporary.  They  can  put  on  their 
relatives  and  everyone  else  that  is  spong- 
ing on  us  and  put  them  on  the  public 
pajrroU.  And  if  a  Senator  thinks  it  will 
not  be  done,  I  tell  him  that  it  will  be 
done  all  over  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  going  to  be  done 
all  over  this  coimtry.  Having  said  that, 
I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Riooko  a  factual 
statement  regarding  the  economic  cod- 
dltion  of  Washington  State  and  the  need 
for  public  service  Jobs. 

This  bill  will  provide  money  for  Jobs 
and.  believe  me.  my  State  needs  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoto,  as  fidlows: 
Btaismemt  RMunnra  BooaroMio  CoHinnoHa 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  review  cer- 
tain ec(»UMnlc  facts  that  lead  any  obaerver 
to  the  conclusion  that  Washington  State 
needs  the  jobs  pcovlded  In  this  bUL 

The  following  figures  were  compUed  in 
May.  1971: 

Total  number  of  Insured  uataaplajtA  Is 
183,000; 

The  number  of  those  unenq>Ioyed  wlio 
have  exhausted  both  regular  and  extended 
unemployment  benefits  (January-May) 
totals  28.000:  40.000  more  will  exhaust  all 
benefits  by  December  81.  lOTl. 

Actual  uneQq>loyment  statewide  is  eett- 
mated  at  between  IB  and  90  percent.' 

Insured  unenq>loyment  statewide  Is  11.0 
percent. 

(Klng-8nohomlsh-Beattle) .  US  pereeat. 

(Pleroe-Taooma) ,  18.0  percent. 

(Spokane) .  10  J  percent. 
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30  of  the  State's  89  ooonttas  have  vmem- 
ployment  double  the  "■•"""t>1  average. 

In  May.  about  91,000  households  over 
363,000  people— in  the  State  were  receiving 
food  stamps.  (State  authorities  estimate  that 
at  least  40%  of  those  eligible  tar  food  stamps 
are  not  yet  partlo^tatlng  In  the  program.) 

The  Neighbors  In  Need  Program:  This  is 
the  chiuoh  feeding  program  In  King  County. 
that  distributee  donated  food  to  anyone  who 
says  be  Is  In  need.  They  feed  8,000  persons 
a  week  and  estimate  that  with  sufildent  food 
tbey  coiUd  feed  30,000  persons  a  week. 

The  Seattle  area  oflloe  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  re- 
ported to  me  that  during  the  calendar  year 
1970,  It  acquired  1,886  single  family  proper- 
ties and  that  between  January  1,  1071  to 
June  IS,  1971,  the  Seattle  area  office  acquired, 
through  mortgage  default.  1.613  pnq>ertles. 
The  current  inventory  of  single  family  prop- 
ertles  Is  3,689. 

The  State's  Unenq>loyment  Conqwnsatlon 
Fund,  which  started  at  $303  million  In  June, 
1070,  has  now  been  reduced  to  f  133  million. 
It  is  expected  to  be  entirely  depleted  tn  leu 
than  a  year.  There  are  nearly  7000  ddln- 
quencles  of  F.HA.  single  family  housing 
units  of  which  about  3600  will  be  repoencesed 
by  the  end  of  1971. 

Aerospace  enoployment  In  Washington  since 
January  1969  has  fallen  by  69,000,  a  drop  of 
99,000  to  40,000.  Nearly  lOjOOO  aerospace  em- 
ployees are  to  be  laid  off  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Business  failures  In  Washington  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1971  were  running  at  a 
rate  of  nearly  three  times  the  rate  of  the 
same  period  In  1970.  Total  liabilities  repre- 
sented m  these  1971  failures  were  In  excess  of 
$17  mllUon,  compared  to  less  than  $6  mil- 
lion In  failures  diirlng  the  first  five  months 
of  1970. 

Mr.  President,  these  facts  are  very  grim  and 
represent  what  my  state  Is  facing.  These 
facts  also  present  a  case  that  cries  out  for 
relief. 

This  bill  provides  jobe — ^the  key  ingredient 
to  recovery. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  ready  to 
yield  back  his  time,  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  833) 
was  orda«d  to  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
yields  back  his  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is, 
shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Ansxhson).  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  C^ranstoh),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastlahd),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNonn) ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA).   the  Senator  from  Utah    (Mr. 


Moss)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Spabxmak)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TtrHNCT)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkz)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIireYWt), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sn- 
vxNsoN)  are  absent  on  ofllclal  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  Eind 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRs) ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stxvknson),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Towwrv)  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moittqta), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SPAuacAN)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

liCr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  fr<Hn  Utah  (Mr.  BEWHrrr). 
the  Senator  from  Ck>nnectlcut  (Mr. 
Weoeer),  the  Senator  frtnn  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATBR),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Proutt)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  Hrttska)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MxTNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  f  nxn 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  10,  as  follows : 

[No.  300  Leg.] 

TEAS— 68 

Mondale 
MTiakie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
PeU 

Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Rlbicoff 
Byrd.  W.  Va.       Jackson  Both 

Cannon  Javlts  Saxbe 

Case  Jordan,  N.O.       Schweiker 

Chiles  Jordan.  Idaho     Scott 

Church  Kennedy  Smith 

Cook  Iions  Spong 

Oo(q>er  Magnuson  Btevena 

Dole  Mansfield  Symington 

Eagleton  Mathlas  Taft 

Eilender  McClellan  Talmadge 

Errin  McOee  Tower 

Pong  McOovem  Williams 

Pulbrlght  Metcalf  Yoimg 

OambreU  Miller 

NATS— 10 

Allen  Curtis  Stennls 

Brock  Domlnldc  Thurmond 

Buckley  Ftannln 

Byrd.  Va.  HoUlngs 

NOT  VOTINO— 33 

Anderson  Hartke  Percy 

Baker  Hruska  Prouty 

Bayb  Inouye  l%>aikinan 

Bennett  Mclntyre  Stevenson 

Cotton  Montoya  Tuziney 

Cranston  Moss  Weleker 

■astland  Mundt 

Ooldwater  Pearson 

So  the  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  833) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Aiken 

Gravel 

Allott 

Orlffln 

Beall 

Oumey 

Bellmon 

H&nMin 

Bentaen 

Harris 

Bible 

Hart 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE — ^EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution : 

H.R,  186.  An  act  to  provide  for  periodic 
pro  rata  distribution  among  the  States  and 
other  jurisdictions  of  deposit  of  avaUable 
amounts  of  unclaimed  postal  savings  system 
depoelts,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  3587.  An  act  to  establish  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Oceans  and  At- 
mo^here; 

Hit.  3606.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
11,  1947,  to  authorize  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliimbia  Fire  Department,  the  X7J9. 
Park  Police  force,  and  the  Executive  Protec- 
tive Service,  to  participate  In  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  Band,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

Hit.  3600.  An  act  to  eqxiallae  the  retire- 
ment benefits  for  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
are  retired  for  permanent  total  dlaabUlty; 

H  Jt.  5208.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
llslunents  for  the  Coast  Guard,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  annual  active  duty  personnel 
strength  of  the  Coast  Guard; 

Hit.  7718.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  certain  property 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  which  Is  owned 
by  the  Supreme  Council  (Mother  CouncU  of 
the  World)  of  the  Inspectors  General  Knights 
Comm&nders  of  the  Hoiise  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  of  the  Thirty-third  Degree  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free 
Masonry  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

H.R.  8794.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  medical,  sxirglcal,  hos- 
pital, or  related  health  care  services  provided 
certain  retired,  disabled  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  District  of  Colxmibla,  the  VS.  Park 
Ptfllce  force,  the  Executive  ProtecUve  S«t- 
Ice,  and  the  UJ3.  Secret  Service,  and  for 
other  purpaees; 

HA.  10061.  An  act  making  ^proprtatlons 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  and  reUted  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  838.  Joint  res61ntlan  making  far- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  flaoal 
year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  888.  Joint  reeolutlcHi  making  an 
a]H>roprlatlon  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and  for  oth«  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Utaitad  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  BCr.  Leon- 
ard, one  of  his  secietariee,  and  he  an- 
nounced that  on  August  5,  1971.  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
act  (8. 2317)  to  eztoid  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  IfMS 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  IMS. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCIL  ON  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  —  ME8- 
SAOE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Tbe  FRESXDINO  OPlflCJSU  (Mr. 
BsAix)  lAld  before  the  Senate  tbe  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  Preeident  of 
the  United  SUtes,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  Ji^tly 
to  the  CcMnmittees  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  Commerce,  Interior,  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  Public  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  which  I 
submitted  to  the  Congress  one  year  ago, 
described  our  principal  environmental 
problems  and  set  out  in  broad  outline 
the  directions  in  which  I  felt  we  should 
be  moving.  Now,  as  I  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress this  second  annual  report,  I  am 
pleased  to.  be  able  to  say  that  we  have 
made  considerable  progress  towards 
achieving  oiir  environmental  objectives 
during  tlie  past  12  months. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  launched 
many  Initiatives  to  implement  the 
broad  recommendations  contained  in  the 
first  annual  report.  At  the  Federal  level 
we  have  proposed  sweeping  legislative 
programs  to  the  Congress,  we  have  taken 
\igorous  actions  witliin  the  executive 
branch,  and  we  have  achieved  increas- 
ingly effective  cooperation  with  other 
nations.  The  States  have  likewise  moved 
to  meet  environmental  challenges  with 
wide-ranging  institutional  changes  and 
more  effective  laws. 

While  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  we  meet  our  ultimate  objectives, 
io  is  important  to  emphasize  that  we  are 
making  substantial  progress.  P^)r  ex- 
ample, there  is  evidence  that  the  air  in 
many  of  our  cities  is  becoming  less  pol- 
luted, although  the  data  Is  still  incom- 
plete. Total  emissions  from  automobiles 
and  the  use  of  persistent  pesticides  are 
going  down.  On  the  other  iumd,  there  is 
no  basis  for  complacency,  as  tbe  levd  of 
total  pollutants  in  our  environment  is 
still  rising. 

We  will  continue  to  face  difDcult  ob- 
stacles as  we  work  to  make  our  surroimd- 
ing  more  liveable  and  more  eiuiching. 
But  even  now  we  are  demonstrating  that 
our  institutions  can  be  made  responsive 
to  the  need  for  environmental  reform 
and  that  the  quality  of  our  environment 
can  be  substantlally  improved.  If  only  we 
go  about  that  task  with  sufficient  will 
and  sufficient  energy. 

1.    ■ZrOKKINa    INVITIUTIOM'S — THX    FUST    BTZP 

The  barriers  to  long-range  progress  In 
the  field  of  environmental  Improvement 
are  serious  and  complex  and  varied.  Some 
are  technological,  some  are  economic, 
scnne  are  social,  some  are  political.  But 
among  the  most  substantial  barriers  to 
progress  in  this  area  are  thoee  wlilch 
are  institutional  in  nature. 

In  my  environmental  messages  of  1970 
and  ItTl  and  in  my  message  accompany- 
ing tbe  Council's  first  annual  report,  I 
empiiasiMd  the  pressing  need  to  reform 
the  machinery  through  which  govern- 
ment carries  out  its  envlronmentaJ  pro- 
grams. These  reforms  have  been  pro- 
gressing r^ldly  at  the  Federal  level.  In 


the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
environmental  pcdicy  is  now  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Coimdl  on  Environmental 
Quality,  a  group  wliich  has  been  woiidng 
effectively  to  broaden  our  persDectives 
and  sliarpen  our  insists  concerning  the 
underlying  causes  of  environmental 
problems  and  the  best  methods  of  solv- 
ing them.  The  Coimdl  is  also  responsiUe 
for  coordinating  all  Federal  environ- 
mental programs  and  for  seeing  that 
environmental  values  are  given  full  con- 
sideration by  all  Federal  agencies  as  they 
make  their  own  policy  decisions. 

To  Euiminister  and  oiforce  our  poUu- 
tion  control  laws,  we  have  established  a 
new  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
giving  new  muscle— on  a  day-by-day 
basis — to  our  commitment  to  a  cleaner 
environment.  EPA  brings  together  under 
unified  directioQ  our  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion programs  and  our  efforts  in  the  fields 
of  solid  waste  management,  noise  abate- 
ment, pesticide  r^ulation,  and  radiation 
standard-setting.  Already,  during  the 
first  half-year  of  its  existence,  EPA  has 
provided  vlgoroxis  new  leadership  in  all 
these  areas.  Together,  the  ESivironmental 
Quality  Coimcll  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  provide  a  forceful  in- 
stitutional team  for  Federal  environ- 
mental actions. 

Finally,  I  have  recommended  to  the 
Congress  a  new  department  of  natural 
resources  with  unified  responsibility  for 
energy,  water  and  natural  resoiu-ce  pro- 
grams. Pollution  control  is  not  the  only 
solution  to  the  difficulties  of  our  environ- 
ment. We  must  also  provide  wide  and 
coordinated  management  of  all  our  na- 
tural resources  so  that  man  can  live  and 
work  in  greater  harmony  with  the  na- 
tural systems  of  which  he  is  a  part.  I 
consider  the  departmoit  of  natiu^  re- 
sources an  integral  element  in  our  re- 
form program  and  I  again  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  tills  high  priority  pro- 
posal. 

State  governments  are  likewise  mov- 
ing boldly.  From  New  York  to  Illinois 
to  the  State  of  Washington,  the  ma- 
chinery for  policymaking  and  for  ad- 
ministration of  environmental  programs 
has  been  reformed  and  strengthened.  As 
expected,  the  diversity  of  our  country 
has  l>een  refiected  in  the  many  unique 
and  Innovative  approaches  that  various 
States  have  taken  to  meet  environmen- 
tal challenges.  Vermont,  for  example,  has 
already  adopted  a  program  of  State- 
wide land  use  authorities  and  it  plans  to 
supplement  its  water  pollution  controls 
with  efSuent  charges.  New  York,  Wash- 
ington and  Dlinois  have  created  new 
agencies  and  combined  old  ones  in  an  ef- 
fort to  relate  more  effectively  the  func- 
tions of  government  to  the  problems  of 
the  environment.  Other  States  are  also 
moving  to  approach  environmental  is- 
sues in  a  new  way. 

a.  wtnaua.  tacaaonuAKnta — trk  mw 

GROUND   KOUa 

Tlie  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  requires  tliat  Federal  agencies  take 
environmental  factors  into  full  account 
in  all  their  planning  and  decisionmak- 
ing. It  requires  agencies  to  describe  in 
writing  the  environmental   Impact  of 


their  major  decMons — along  with  alter- 
natives to  these  decisions — and  to  make 
these  assessments  public.  This  process 
has  fostered  a  wide  range  of  basic  re- 
forms in  the  way  Federal  agencies  make 
their  decisions.  And  wbile  some  agencies 
still  have  considerable  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  environmental  field, 
many  are  doing  an  excellent  Job  of  re- 
sponding to  environmental  concerns. 

It  is  critically  Important  that  these 
new  environmental  requirements  not 
simply  produce  more  red  ttpe.  more  pa- 
perwork and  more  delay.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  this  should  hiQipen.  In  fact, 
the  efficiency  and  responsiveness  of  Gov- 
ernment is  enhanced  when  mvlronmen- 
tal  considerations  are  an  integral  part  of 
decisionmaking  from  the  time  when  a 
project  is  first  considered  and  not  merely 
added  as  after-thoughts  when  most  mat- 
ters have  already  been  decided. 

In  some  cases,  of  course,  environmen- 
tal considerations  will  require  the  modi- 
fication or  termination  of  a  project.  This 
is  why,  for  example,  I  ordered  a  halt  to 
further  construction  on  the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal,  despite  the  fact  that  some 
$50  million  had  already  been  spent  on 
this  project.  I  concluded,  after  receiving 
the  advice  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  that  the  environmental 
damage  which  would  result  from  its  com- 
pletion would  outweigh  its  potential  eco- 
nomic benefits. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  foundation 
on  which  environmental  progress  rests  in 
our  society  Is  a  responsible  and  informed 
citizenry.  I^  confidence  that  our  Nation 
will  meet  its  environmental  problems  in 
the  years  ahead  Is  based  in  large  measure 
on  my  faith  in  the  continued  vigUanoe  of 
American  public  opinion  and  in  the  con- 
tinued vitality  of  citizen  efforts  to  pro- 
tect and  improve  the  environment. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  has  given  a  new  dimension  to  citizen 
participation  and  citizen  rights — as  is 
evidenced  by  the  niunerous  court  actions 
through  which  individuals  and  groups 
have  made  their  voices  heard.  Although 
these  court  actions  demonstrate  citizen 
interest  and  concern,  they  do  not  in 
themselves  represent  a  complete  strategy 
for  assuring  compliance  with  the  Act  We 
must  also  work  to  make  Oovemment 
more  responsive  to  public  views  at  every 
stage  of  the  decisionmaking  process. 
Full  and  timely  public  disclosure  of  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  Is  an  es- 
sential part  of  Uiis  important  effort. 

3.   THI   WORU)  OOIUCVNTTT — KTW 

coopnunoN 

In  transmitting  my  second  annual 
"Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970's"  message 
to  the  Congress,  I  said:  "We  know  that 
we  must  act  as  one  world  in  restoring  the 
world's  environment,  before  pollution  of 
the  seas  and  skies  overwhelms  every  na- 
tion." I  continue  to  believe  that  this  chal- 
lenge presents  a  great  opportimity  for 
United  States  leadership  in  international 
affairs. 

The  environmental  concern  that  has 
been  growing  in  this  coimtry  has  its 
counterpart  in  other  nations.  We 'have 
been  encouraged  to  find  that  other  gov- 
ernments are  now  acting  to  improve  and 
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expand  their  environmental  actlvltleB 
and  we  have  moved  to  cooperate  witti 
such  activities  whenever  possible. 

With  Canada,  for  example,  we  are 
working  to  clean  up  the  Oreat  Lakes — 
and  our  Joint  efforts  there  may  well  be- 
come a  model  for  regional  cooperation 
In  other  areas  of  the  world.  With  other 
nations,  such  as  Japan  and  Mexico,  we 
have  also  developed  bilateral  environ- 
mental initiatives.  Within  NATO's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Challenges  of  Modem  So- 
ciety we  have  reached  agreement  on  the 
control  of  oil  discharged  by  ships  on  the 
high  seas.  And  In  other  international 
bodies — mcluding  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization  and  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Ehirope — we  are  actively 
engaged  in  similar  efforts. 

The  United  States  is  playing  an  ac- 
tive role  in  the  preparation  for  tlie  1972 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Enviromnent.  This  conference  will 
bring  the  nations  of  the  world  together 
for  the  first  time  to  develop  global  pro- 
grams for  environmental  protection.  It 
is  our  hope  that  this  gathering  will  pro- 
duce an  important  agreement  on  marine 
pollution,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  an 
effective  international  environmental 
monitoring  effort.  The  conference  will 
provide  an  Important  opportunity  for 
bringing  all  nations  into  the  attack  on 
the  environmental  problems  of  modem 
society  and  it  will  offer  an  especially  im- 
portant opportunity  for  helping  devel- 
oping nations  cope  with  the  environ- 
mental problems  associated  with  indus- 
trialization and  urban  growth. 

4.  THE  CONOKaSS  AND  THK  KXJUUTIV — A  TUKT- 
NZBBHIP  rOK  THX  HrVIBONKXNT 

It  is  Vitally  important  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  work  to- 
gether to  develop  better  environmental 
legislation,  repairing  old  laws  and  creat- 
ing new  ones.  I  am  pleased  and  gratified 
that  many  of  the  environmental  pro- 
grams which  I  have  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress have  been  approved  and  are  now 
being  implemented. 

The  Congress  presently  has  before  It  a 
number  of  separate  bills  and  treaty  ac- 
tions which  I  discussed  In  my  environ- 
mental message  of  February  8,  1971.  In 
my  Judgment,  these  proposals  represent 
the  most  wide-ranging  and  oomprehm- 
slve  legislative  program  for  the  environ- 
ment in  our  entire  history. 

They  include: 

XKASTTRKS  TO  STIXNOTIIKK  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

noaukMB 

—Charges  on  sulf  iir  oxides  and  a  tax  on 
lead  in  gas(dine  to  sui^lonent  regu- 
latory controls  on  air  pollution. 

— ^More  effective  oontrcd  of  water  pol- 
lution through  a  $12  billion  national 
program  and  strengthened  stand- 
ard-setting and  enforcement  au- 
thorities. 

— Comprehensive  Improfvement  in  pes- 
ticide control  authority. 

MZASUBKS    TO     CONTBOL     nOBaZNO    FBOBLKKS 

— Regulation  of  toxic  substances. 
—Regulation  of  noise  pollution. 
— Controls  on  ocean  dumping 
CiXVn 1»1«— Part  as 


aOASUXIS    TO    PROMCm    KNVnONMXMTU. 

guALirr  in  land 

— ^A  national  land  use  policy. 

— A  new  and  greatly  expanded  opea 
space  and  recreation  program,  bring- 
ing parks  to  the  people  in  urban 
areas. 

— ^Preservation  of  historic  buildings 
through  tax  policy  and  other  in- 
centives. 

— Substantial  expansion  of  the  wfldo:- 
ness  areas  pre8ervatl(»  system. 

— ^Advance  public  agency  approval  of 
power  plant  sites  and  transmission 
line  routes. 

— ^Regulation  of  environmental  effects 
of  surface  and  underground  mining. 

rURTHXB   UfBTlTUTlONAL  IMPBOVXlOnfT 

— Establishment  of  an  environmental 
institute  to  conduct  special  studies 
and  reconunend  policy  alternatives. 

TOWARD   A   BXTTIR    WORLD   RNVntONlIXNT 

— ^Expanded  international  cooperation. 

— ^A  world  heritage  trust  to  preserve 
parks  and  areas  of  unique  cultural 
value  throughout  the  world. 

This  program  is  designed  both  to  re- 
inforce existing  efforts  and  to  attack 
newly  emerging  problems  such  as  noise 
pollution  and  the  dispersion  of  toxic 
substances.  One  particularly  Important 
feature  of  this  package  (^  proposals  is 
that  it  is  geared  to  meet  problems,  such 
as  ocetm  dumping,  before  they  reach 
crisis  prc^wrtions.  It  also  seeks  to  supple- 
ment our  present  regulatory  approaches 
by  creating  new  economic  incentives  for 
the  reduction  of  pollution.  In  addition, 
it  emphasized  strengthened  efforts  by 
State  government. 

Some  of  these  initiatives  already  have 
been  the  subject  of  congressional  hear- 
ings, but  none  have  yet  been  approved 
by  the  Congress.  I  again  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  act  expeditiously  and  favorably 
on  these  Important  measures.  The  prob- 
lems will  not  wait  and  we  dare  not  drag 
our  feet  as  we  move  to  meet  them. 

Even  while  this  administration  has 
been  sisking  the  Congress  for  strength- 
ened enforcement  authority,  we  have 
also  been  taking  a  number  of  other  ac- 
tions to  crack  down  on  pollution  by  using 
existing  authority.  In  the  course  of  this 
effort,  we  have  moved  against  a  wide 
range  of  polluters,  including  cities  and 
towns,  companies  and  individuals. 

Operating  under  authority  granted  by 
the  Refuse  Act,  for  example,  I  have  In- 
stituted a  program  requiring  a  permit  for 
all  industrial  discharges  into  the  Na- 
tion's waters.  The  issuance  of  sudi  a  per- 
mit is  conditioned  upon  assurance  that 
water  quality  standards  will  be  achieved. 
I  believe  this  mechanism  represents  an 
Important  new  tool  for  achieving  our  na- 
tional water  quality  objectives. 

We  are  also  requiring  that  Federal 
agencies  spend  the  necessary  funds  to 
avoid  pollution  as  a  rfsult  of  their  own 
activities  and,  whne  necessary,  to  pro- 
vide abatement  facilities.  Some  2S0  mil- 
lion dollars  Is  Included  in  my  1972  budget 
request  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  also  eonslBtently  urged  a 
stronger  effort  to  encourage  the  better 
conservation  and  management  of  our 


natural  reaooreea.  As  one  step  in  this 
effort,  we  have  redirected  Government 
procuronent  policies  to  encourage  the 
increased  use  of  recycled  paper.  And  we 
are  actively  considering  other,  similar 
changes  in  procurement  policy.  BCean- 
whlle,  to  help  keep  the  evidoice  of  our 
history  Intact  for  future  generations.  I 
have  Issued  an  Executive  order  requir- 
ing the  protection  of  historic  properties 
by  Federal  agencies. 

8.  A  ncMBK  OP  RRAI.mM 

All  of  these  actions  will  help  make  our 
country  a  better  place  to  live.  But  we 
should  not  expect  environmental  mira- 
cles. Our  efforts  will  be  more  effective  if 
we  approach  the  challenge  of  the  en- 
vironment with  a  strong  sense  of  realism. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  or  disheart- 
ened, for  example,  if  some  problems  grow 
even,  more  acute  in  the  immediate  future. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  goal  of  a 
cleaner  environment  will  not  be  achieved 
by  rhetoric  or  moral  dedication  alone.  It 
will  not  be  cheap  or  easy  and  the  costs 
will  have  to  be  home  by  each  citizen,  con- 
sumer and  taxpayer.  How  clean  is  dean 
enough  can  only  be  answered  in  terms  of 
how  much  we  are  willing  to  pay  and  how 
soon  we  seek  success.  The  effects  of  such 
decisions  on  our  domestic  ec(momic  con- 
cerns— Jobs,  prices,  foreign  competition— 
require  explicit  and  rigorous  analyses  to 
permit  us  to  maintain  a  healthy  economy 
while  we  seek  a  healthy  environment.  It 
is  essential  that  we  have  both.  It  is  dm- 
pllstic  to  seek  ecological  perfection  at  the 
cost  of  l>ankrupttng  the  very  tax-payhig 
enterprises  which  must  pay  for  tihe  social 
advances  the  nation  seelcs. 

We  must  develop  a  realistic  sense  of 
what  it  will  cost  to  achieve  our  national 
environmental  goals  and  choose  a  spe- 
cific level  of  goEd  with  an  understanding 
of  its  costs  and  benefits.  One  of  the 
strengths  of  the  accmnpanying  report,  in 
my  view,  is  that  it  sets  out — clearly  and 
candidly — both  the  costs  and  the  bene- 
fits of  oivironmental  protection  as  they 
are  now  understood. 

The  work  of  envlrcsmiental  improve- 
ment is  a  task  for  all  our  people.  It  should 
unite  all  elements  of  our  society — of  all 
political  persuasions  and  aU  economic 
levels — ^in  a  great  common  commitment 
to  a  great  common  goal.  Ilie  achievement 
of  that  goal  will  challenge  the  creativll^ 
of  our  science  and  technology,  the  enter- 
prise and  adaptability  of  our  industry, 
the  responsiveness  and  sense  of  balance 
of  our  pcditical  and  legal  institutions, 
and  the  resourcefulness  and  the  capacity 
of  this  country  to  honor  those  human 
values  upon  -wtAiib.  the  qiudity  of  our  na- 
tional life  must  ultimately  depend. 

RiCHAKS  Nixoir. 

Thi  Wmn  HoDSX,  Augiut  1. 1971. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  659. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
winbesUtedbytltle. 

The  assistant  legislative  Clerk  read  as 
foUows: 
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OtOoidar  Ko.  S4S,  ft  bUl  (8.  689)  to 
th*  HVitr  ataMtian  Aot  of  1008.  tlM  Too*- 
tfaaul  ■doMttton  Act  of  190B.  aad  raiatod 
aoti,  and  for  otiMr  puzpoMS. 

The  FRJfitUUINO  OFFICER,  b  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wert  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objeotioD.  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bin. 
AMBNoiairT  no.  »•• 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendmeiitNo.  386.     

The  PRKSlinNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislatlTe  cleik  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  disposed  with.     

ITie  PREBIDIMO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Rnxcorr's  amendment  (No.  385) 
is  as  follows: 

TTTLB  VI— YOUTH  CAMP  SAFBTT 
Skc.  601.  This  title  8h«U  b«  dtad  m  tho 
"Touth  Cunp  Safety  Act". 

BTATnCKKT   OF  FUXP08B 

Sxc.  602.  It  U  the  purpose  of  tbla  title  to 
protect  and  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  youth  of  the  Nation  attending 
day  campe,  resident  campe,  and  travel  campe, 
by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  Fed- 
eral standards  for  safe  operation  of  youth 
camps,  and  to  provide  Federal  assistance  and 
leadOTShlp  to  the  States  in  developing  pro- 
grams for  Implementing  safety  standards  for 
youth  camps,  thereby  providing  assurance  to 
parents  and  Interested  cltlsens  that  youth 
camps  meet  minimum  safety  standards. 

DOIKITIONS 

Sue.  603.  As  used  in  this  title— 

(a)  Tti*  term  "youth  camp"  OMans: 

(1)  any  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  having 
the  general  characteristics  and  features  of  a 
camp  as  the  term  Is  generally  understood, 
used  wholly  or  In  part  for  recreational  or 
educational  purposes  and  accommodating  for 
profit  or  under  philanthropic  or  charitable 
auspices  five  or  m<»«  children  under  el^teen 
years  of  age,  living  apart  from  their  rela- 
tives, parents,  or  legal  guardians  for  a  period 
of,  or  portions  of,  five  days  or  more,  and  In- 
cludes a  site  that  Is  operated  as  a  day  camp 
or  as  a  resident  camp;  and 

(3)  any  travel  camp  which  for  prc^t  or 
under  pbllanthroplo  or  charitable  auspices, 
sponsors  or  conducts  group  tours  within  the 
United  States,  or  foreign  group  toun  orlgl- 
nattng  or  termlnattng  within  the  United 
States,  for  educational  or  recreational  pur- 
poses, accommodating  within  the  group  five 
or  more  children  iinder  eighteen  years  of  age 
living  apart  from  their  relatives,  parents, 
or  legal  guardians  for  a  period  of  five  days 
or  more. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  other  form  of  business  entwprlses. 

(c)  Hie  term  "safety  standards"  means 
criteria  directed  toward  safe  operation  of 
youth  campe.  In  such  arsas  as— but  not  lim- 
ited to — personnel  quallfloatlons  for  director 
and  staff;  ratio  of  staff  to  campers;  sanlta- 
tlon  and  public  heaKh;  personal  health,  first 
aid.  and  medical  services:  food  handling, 
mass  feeding,  and  cleanliness;  water  supply 
and  waste  disposal;  water  safety  tndud^ 
use  of  lakes  and  riven,  swimming  and  boat- 
ing equipment  and  practices;  vehicle  condi- 
tion and  operation;  buQdlng  and  site  de- 
sign; equipment;  and  condition  and  density 
of  use. 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  8«o- 
ivtary  of  Health.  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare. 

(e)  The  term  "SUte"  Includes  each  of  the 
several  States  and  the  District  oi  Ooltmibla. 


GBAirrs  TO  tnarwB  won  toxitr  camp  savbtt 

OTAIfSAaDS 

Sac.  604.  Prom  simis  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  610  of  this  Act,  but  not  to  exceed 
63,800,000  of  such  appropriation  for  any  fis- 
cal year,  the  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  to  make 
grants  to  States  which  have  State  plans  ap- 
proved by  him  under  section  606  to  pay  up 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing 
and  administering  State  programs  for  youth 
camp  safety  standards. 

Sao.  600.  In  developing  nderal  standards 
for  yoath  camps,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(a)  undertake  a  study  of  "i«»«"e  State 
and  local  regulations  and  standards,  and 
standards  developed  by  private  organiaatlons, 
applicable  to  youth  camp  safety.  in<dudlng 
the  enforcement  of  such  State,  looal.  and 
private  regulations  and  standards; 

(b)  astablish  and  publish  youth  camp 
safety  standards  within  one  year  after  en- 
actment of  the  title,  after  consiUtation  with 
State  offlclalB  and  with  representatives  of  ap- 
propriate private  and  public  organiaatlons 
after  opportunity  for  hearings  and  notifica- 
tion published  in  the  Federal  Beglater;  and 

(c)  authorize  and  encourage  camps  certi- 
fied by  the  States  as  complying  with  the 
published  Federal  youth  cam^)  standards  to 
advertise  their  compliance  with  minimum 
safety  standards. 

STATS  PLAIfS 

Sac.  606.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  grant  program  under  this  title 
shall  designate  or  create  an  appropriate  State 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  and 
submit,  through  such  State  agency,  a  State 
plan  which  shall — 

(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  State  super- 
vised annual  inspection  of,  and  certification 
of  compliance  with,  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards developed  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 606  and  609(a)  of  this  title,  at  youth 
camps  located  in  such  State; 

(2)  provide  assturances  that  the  State  will 
accept  and  apply  such  minimum  youth  camp 
safety  standards  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe; 

(3)  provide  for  the  administration  of  such 
plan  by  such  State  agency; 

(4)  provide  for  an  advisory  committee,  to 
advise  the  State  agency  on  the  general  pol- 
icy involved  In  inspection  and  certification 
pronedxires  under  the  State  plan,  which  com- 
mittee shall  Include  among  its  members  rep- 
resentatives of  other  State  agencies  con- 
cerned with  canq>ing  or  programs  related 
thereto  and  persons  representative  of  profes- 
sional or  civil  or  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  group* 
concerned  with  organised  can4>lng; 

(5)  provide  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require; 

(6)  provide  asstirance  that  the  State  will 
pay  from  non-Pederal  sources  the  remaining 
cost  of  such  program;  and 

(7)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbunement  of  and  ac- 
counting of  fxinds  received  under  this  title. 

(b)  Any  State  desiring  to  enable  youth 
camps  in  the  State  to  advertise  compliance 
witih  Federal  youth  camp  standards,  but 
which  does  not  wish  to  participate  in  the 
grant  programs  under  this  title,  shall  desig- 
nate or  create  an  appropriate  State  agency 
for  the  purpoee  of  this  section,  and  submit, 
through  such  State  agency  a  State  plan 
which  shall  accomplish  the  steps  spedfled  In 
(a)  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  section,  and 
which  provides  for  availability  of  informa- 
tion so  that  the  Secretary  may  b«  assured 
of  compliance  with  the  standards. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dlBi4>- 
prove  any  State  plan  submitted  \mder  this 
title  or  any  modification  thereof,  without 
first  affording  such  State  agency  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 


fATiow  or  rxoKSAL  sbabb;  rsTiaim 
Sac.  607.  (a)  Itie  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  programs  ^proved  by  him  under  section 
606  based  upon  the  funds  appropriated  there- 
for ptirsxiant  to  section  610  for  that  fiscal 
year  and  upon  ths  number  of  participating 
States;  except  tliat  no  State  may  receive  a 
grant  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
excess  of  $50,000. 

(b)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  title 
may  be  made  in  Installments  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

OFCBATIOK  OP  8TA1S  PLANS;   BBAXIIfaa  AMD 
JUDICIAL  Rxvnw 

Sac.  eoe.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary 
after  reasonable  notice  and  c^>partunlty  for 
bearing  to  the  State  agency  administering 
a  State  plan  approved  tmdo'  this  title,  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  section  606,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  then 
is  a  faUture  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  no  further  i>ayments  will  be  made  to 
the  State  under  this  title  (or  in  his  discre- 
tion, that  further  payments  to  the  State  will 
be  limited  to  programs  or  portions  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure), 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  sat- 
isfied, no  further  payments  may  be  made  to 
such  State  under  this  title  (or  payment  shall 
be  limited  to  programs  or  portions  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  faUtm) . 

(b)  A  State  agency  dissatisfied  with  a  final 
action  of  the  Secretary  iinder  section  606  or 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  ^>peal 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  the  State  Is  located,  by  fil- 
ing a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  such  final  aoticm.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  any 
ofllcer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section 
2113  of  tme  38,  United  States  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but,  tmtU 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may 
modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  flndlngn 
of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts.  If  siipported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  condudve, 
but  the  coiurt,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Seeretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  «»TMl<ngii  o< 
fact  and  may  modify  bis  previoas  aetlon, 
and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  reoord  of  tt» 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modlfled 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  oonoluslve 
if  supported  by  substantial  evldanoe.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside,  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  actloo  of  the 
Seeretary  ghall  be  tLoal,  subject  to  rerlew  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  oertifleation  as  providad  la  no- 
tion 1264  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Ooda.  The 
commencement  of  proceedings  under  this 
subsection  shall  not,  unless  so  ^wtfiually 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Secretary's  action. 

ABTiaOaT  COUNCIL  ON  TOUTR  OAICP 
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Sk:.  600.  (a)  The  Baoretary  shaU  satAUltfi 
in  the  Department  of  BMlth,  ■dueatton, 
and  Wtifara  an  Advisory  OounoU  on  Tooth 
Camp  Safety  to  advise  and  oonsult  on  poUoy 
matten  relating  to  youth  oamp  safety,  par- 
ticularly the  promtOgation  of  youth  camp 


safety  standards.  The  Council  shaU  ooa- 
slst  of  the  Secntary,  who  sliall  be  Chairman, 
and  eli^taen  memtien  i4>polnted  by  biTn, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  from 
persons  who  are  specially  qualified  by  ex- 
perience and  competence  to  render  such  serv- 
ice. Prior  to  making  siich  appointments, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  appropri- 
ate    associations     representing     organlaed 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  such  q>e- 
clal  advisory  and  technical  experts  and 
Gonsxiltants  as  may  be  necessary  In  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  of  the  OoxuxcU. 

(0)  Memben  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
while  serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  day,  including  traveltlme; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regxUar  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6706  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Oovemment  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

AD1CINI8TBATION 

Sac.  610.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  at  least  once  In  each 
fiscal  year  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
report  on  the  administration  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  request 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  Information,  sugges- 
tions, estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title; 
and  such  department  or  agency  is  authorized 
to  furnish  such  information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  dlrsctly  to  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  or  regiilatloas 
Issued  hereunder  shall  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary, a  State  agency,  or  any  official  acting 
under  this  law  to  restrict,  determine,  or 
Influence  the  curriculum,  program,  or  min- 
istry of  any  youth  camp. 

AXTTBOaiZATION 

Sac.  611.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and  for  each  of 
the  five  succeeding  fiscal  yean. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  by  tha 
Ume  school  starts  again  this  fall,  nearly 
IVi  million  boys  and  girls  will  have  spent 
part  or  all  of  their  summer  vacation  at 
camp.  For  tlie  vast  majority  of  these 
youngsters,  it  will  have  been  an  experi- 
ence they  will  long  remember.  For  a  few, 
however,  it  tms  meant  injury  or  death — 
a  nightmare  neither  child  nor  parent  can 
ever  forget. 

The  basic  reason  for  these  tragedies 
is  the  almost  complete  lack  of  safety 
standards  for  our  Nation's  10,000  camps. 
Undoubtedly  thousands  of  camps  axe 
safe  and  we  would  not  hesitate  sending 
our  children  or  grandchildren  to  them. 
The  problem  is  how  to  find  the  safe 
camps. 

Most  States  provide  little  or  no  super- 
vision to  protect  children  from  the  kind 
of  accidents  that  can  cripple  or  kill. 
Based  on  the  best  information  avail- 
able, the  leading  cause  of  camp  fatali- 
ties is  drowning,  vtiiich  kills  an  esti- 
mated 40  youngsters  each  summer.  Yet 
40  States  have  no  requirements  for 
counselors  who  oversee  water  activities. 

Twenty-four  States  require  no  license 
or  set  no  standards  for  camps.  Only  15 
States  have  any  camp  safety  legislation. 
Only  26  regulate  sanitation  and  46  have 
no  laws  conceming  personneL 


This  almort  complete  absence  of  State 
regulations  has  meant  that  private  camp- 
ing organizations  have  had  to  establish 
and  police  their  own  standards.  The 
American  Camping  Association,  the 
scouting  organisations,  the  AssociaticHi 
of  Private  Camps  and  church-orientated 
groups  have  all  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  better  camping.  These  or- 
ganizations are  to  be  commended  for 
talcing  the  initiative  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  failed. 

Too  many  camps  across  the  Nation, 
however,  do  not  bdong  to  any  of  these 
organizations  and  do  not  follow  their 
advice.  Even  if  a  camp  does  belong  to  one 
of  the  organizations,  the  organization 
can  do  little  to  enforce  its  standards. 

The  failure  to  establish  adequate 
standards  for  many  of  our  camps  has 
had  tragic  consequences  across  the  Na- 
tion. Ever  since  I  became  active  in  this 
field,  I  have  heard  enough  horror  stories 
to  convince  me  that  governmental  pro- 
tection for  our  yotmgsters  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Three  years  ago  in  Callfomla,  four 
children  were  killed  and  58  others  in- 
jured when  the  flatb^  truck  they  were 
riding  on  overturned  on  an  expressway. 

One  warm  day  in  July  a  few  years 
ago  a  group  of  touring  yoimgsters  from 
an  American  camp  paused  on  their  way 
up  an  11,000-foot  moimtaln  in  Canada's 
snowcapped  Rockies.  At  8,600  feet  their 
adult  leader  dropped  out  of  the  climb, 
but  he  gave  the  b03^  permission  to  scale 
the  peak  that  Is  shunned  even  by  stdlled 
alpinists  in  warm  weather. 

Clad  lightly,  11  of  the  16  youths  had 
struggled  to  9,500  feet  when  sun-soft- 
ened snow  rumbled  above  them  for  an 
Instant  and  then  swept  seven  boys  to 
their  deaths  1,000  feet  down  the  moun- 
tain. 

Just  lart  summer  a  schoolbus  carry- 
ing day  campers  from  Long  Island  over- 
turned in  western  Pennsylvania  kOlhig 
seven  and  seriously  injuring  51  others. 
The  truck  was  driven  by  a  man  who  did 
not  even  have  a  driver's  license. 

Accidents  such  as  these  get  headlines 
in  the  press,  but  are  soon  forgotten.  We 
are  never  told  of  the  thousands  of  in- 
dividual injuries,  some  fatal,  which  oc- 
cur each  summer.  In  fact,  no  one  really 
knows  how  many  yoimgsters  are  injured. 

The  only  real  camp  safety  survey  took 
place  42  years  ago  when  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished youth  leaders  and  camping 
enthusiasts  met  in  New  York  City  to  dis- 
cuss camping  in  general.  It  was  the  con- 
sensus of  this  group  that  the  time  had 
come  to  establish  minimum  standards  for 
camp  health  and  safety. 

The  group  commissioned  a  nationwide 
camp  safety  study  which  remains  today 
the  only  full  study  of  the  situation.  The 
report  concluded  that  65  percent  of  all 
accidents  at  camp  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  better  supervision  or  higher 
standards  of  camp  maintenance  and  ad- 
ministration. Only  a  quarter  of  the  acci- 
dents were  attributable  to  the  camper's 
negligence,  and  half  of  these  could  have 
been  prevented  with  more  adequate 
supervision. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  injmrles 
covered  by  this  report  were  due  to  faulty 
structures,  dangerous  pathways,  and  the 


very  location  of  the  camp  itself.  Deqirite 
this  report,  however,  the  call  for  action 
issued  in  1029  has  never  been  answered. 

This  deplorable  situation  was  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Mitch  Kurman,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  from  Westport,  Conn. 
In  1965,  Mr.  Kiuman  chose  an  upstate 
New  York  camp  which  olf ered  canoe  trips 
for  his  15 -year-old  son.  like  every  other 
parent,  he  simply  assumed  the  camp  was 
safe  and  that  his  boy  would  have  a  won- 
derful summer. 

One  nig^t  he  received  word  that  his 
son  had  drowned  in  a  cano^ng  accident 
on  a  branch  of  the  Penobscot  River  in 
Maine.  On  checking  into  what  was  tint 
considered  to  be  an  unf  ortimate  accident, 
he  learned  from  other  campers  on  tJ^ 
trip  and  from  Ontario  and  Maine  police 
that  his  son's  young  counselor  had  pre- 
viously had  a  narrow  escape  on  a  river 
he  had  been  warned  against  and  that  a 
forest  ranger  had  specifically  warned  the 
same  counselor  not  to  challenge  the  Pe- 
nobscot. The  counselor  ignored  all  these 
warnings  and  led  his  charges  down  a 
stret^  of  river  which  has  been  described 
as  "wilder  than  the  Niagara  gorge"  in 
canocb  that  Icudced  fast  water  nfety 
equipment  such  as  life  presevers  or 
ropes. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Kurman  has  be- 
come a  crusader  for  greater  camp  safety. 
He  has  been  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the 
amendment  I  introduce  today  as  part  of 
his  imceasing  efforts  to  insure  that  no 
more  paroits  have  to  face  tlie  agony  he 
experienced. 

It  has  been  6  years  since  Mr.  Kurman's 
son  died.  The  question  which  must  be 
asked  is  how  many  other  youngsters 
have  also  perished  in  camping  accidents 
in  those  6  years  and  how  many  more 
will  die  before  we  take  action. 

We  can  no  longer  play  Russian  rou- 
lette with  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  The  camp- 
ing industry  has  done  its  utmost  to  police 
itself,  but  has  foimd  it  to  be  an  impos- 
sible task.  The  industry  supports  the 
Emiendment,  concerned  parents  support 
the  amendment,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  n.S.  Senate  will  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  con- 
sultation with  camping  and  safety  ex- 
perts, would  establish  camp  safety 
standards  after  surveying  existing  saf ^ 
standards  published  by  State  and  ml- 
vate  orgaxilzatlons  and  the  effects  of 
these  standards. 

llie  Federal  Government  will  not  Itsdf 
certify  camps.  This  will  be  dcme  by  the 
States. 

After  publication  of  the  standards, 
each  State  will  be  encouraged  to  estab- 
lish its  own  camp  safety  program. 

If  the  State's  plan  meets  Federal 
standards,  the  Secretary  is  auttiorbnd 
to  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost— but 
not  exceeding  $50,000  per  fiscal  year— of 
developing  and  administering  the  pro- 
gram. 

A  camp  certifled  by  the  States  as  com- 
plying with  the  Federal  standards  wHl  be 
authorlaed  to  advertise  such  compliance. 
lliis  win  allow  parents  to  choose  with 
certainty  a  safe  camp  for  their  ctafldren. 

If,  after  apprt^riate  notice  and  hear- 
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tngs,  the  Secretary  dlnpprovefl  a  State's 
plan  or  withdraws  his  approral  of  a  plan, 
the  State  haa  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
JJ3.  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  cost  of  this  program  will  be  mini- 
mal—especially when  compared  to  the 
cost  In  unfulfilled  lives  which  will  other- 
wise result 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl  accept  this 
Impcntant  amendment  which  was  co- 
sponsored  as  S.  922  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  PubUc  Wti- 
fare  Committee  (Mr.  Williamb)  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subc(»n- 
mlttee  on  Education  (Mr.  Psix)  and  by 
Senators  Bayh.  Casm.  iNoim,  Javits. 
McIifTTss.     Maohttsow,     MtnsKix,     and 

WCZCKXS.  

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  speaking  as 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  we  have  discussed 
this  amendment  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  also  within  the  com- 
mittee, and  while  it  does  not  deal  with 
the  field  of  higher  education,  it  would 
seem  most  acceptable  to  us.  In  fact,  the 
chairman  of  our  full  committee  Senator 
WlLLiAiis,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber Mr.  Javtts,  and  I  are  oosponsc^s  of 
the  bill.  Accordingly,  depending  on  the 
wishes  of  the  ranking  members  of  the 
minority,  I  would  be  Inclined  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  on 
the  acceptance  of  the  amendment.  Al- 
though it  is  not  precisely  and  exactly  re- 
lated to  higher  education.  It  does  relate 
to  the  client  population,  if  you  will,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  seems  not  to  be 
arousing  any  opposition  or  objections  In 
the  Senate,  I  hope  we  may  take  it  to  con- 
ference.   

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  'PEUj.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beau.)  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  (No.  385)  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

The  amendmait  was  agreed  to. 

AStXXDMKRT  NO.   384 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  384.  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

AKZifBicxirr  No.  884 

TniiK  VI— FORKIOW  8BRVICE  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP FROORAM 

Sec.  601.  (a)  This  tlil«  may  b«  clt«d  aa 
th*  "tnuted  States  Fonlgn  Service  Soh<dar- 
sblp  Progrmm  Act." 

(b)  The  Hlfl^er  Kducation  Act  of  1060  Is 
amended  (l)  by  redeslgnaUng  title  XTT  and 
■ectlons  1301.  1309.  1304.  and  1305.  and  aU 
referenoea  thereto,  as  title  Trrrr  and  aeetionB 
1301,  1303.  1303,  and  1304,  req>eetlvtiy.  and 
(3)  by  Inserting  after  title  ZZ  a  new  title  as 
fcUows: 

"ITIUI    XTT — UMITU)    STATES    PORBUIM 
8KRVIOK    SCHOLARSHIP    PROORAM 

"■BTABLIBHMSMT    OV   SOHOLAaSHIP   rBOOKAlC 

"Sao.  1301.  The  Ooograai  renognliw  that 
the  world  and  the  unlvene  are  growing 


•oiaUer  In  terms  of  time  and  apaee  which 

neoesaltatee  now.  and  will  demand  In  the 
futiire,  constant  Informed  contact,  knowl- 
edge, and  understanding  among  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  in  diplomatic,  cnltiiral,  and 
commercial  exchanges.  The  success  of  these 
exchanges  and  the  aurviyal  of  the  world 
may  depend  upon  the  abmty,  education, 
training,  and  InteUlgenoe  of  the  men  and 
woman  charged  with  reaponalbllltles  relating 
to  the  foreign  aSairs  of  the  Uhlted  Statea.  To 
assiire  that  there  Is  adequate  opportunity  for 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  this  vast  field  with  the  best 
possible  training  of  their  natural  abilities 
and  to  advance  the  professional  eduoatlan 
and  training  of  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Oovemment  currently  engaged  In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs,  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished, as  provided  in  the  succeeding  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  a  United  States  Foreign 
Services  Scholarship  Program  (hereinafter 
refered  to  as  the  'Program').  The  members 
of  the  Program  shaU  be  all  studants  ad- 
mitted to  the  Program  \inderjpetlon  1306, 
and  all  officers  and  employees  ocohe  Oovem- 
ment admitted  to  the  Program  under  sec- 
tion 1307,  who  are  enrolled  in  a  program 
of  education,  training,  or  research,  or  a 
course  of  study,  approved  by  the  Board 
under  section  1304. 

"DsrimTioKS 

"Sec.  1303.  As  used  In  this  title— 

"(a)  'Oovemment'  means  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States; 

"(b)  'non-Federal  institution  of  higher 
education'  means  an  institution  of  higher 
education  which  Is  not  owned  or  substan- 
tially controlled  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States; 

"(c)  'Board'  means  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Program; 

"(d)  'department  or  agency'  means  an 
executive  department,  a  military  depart- 
ment, an  independent  eetabUahment,  or  a 
Oovemment  corporation  as  specified  In 
chapter  1  of  tiUe  6,  United  States  Code; 

"(e)  training  month'  means  any  month 
during  which  a  number  of  the  Program  ad- 
mitted under  section  1306  Is  talcing  at  least 
the  minimum  level  of  credit  hours  In  a 
full-time  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  or  Is  taking  field  training  as  assigned 
by  the  Board;  and 

"(f)  'dependent',  when  used  In  relation 
to  a  dependent  of  a  member  of  the  Program 
admitted  under  section  1306,  means  an  In- 
dividual who  qualifies  as  a  dependent  of  such 
member  under  section  163  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964,  as  amended. 

"BOAao  or  TBxrsma 

"Sac.  1303.  (a)  The  management  and  su- 
pervision of  the  Program  shall  be  vested  In  a 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board  shall  develop 
and  support,  as  provided  hereinafter,  pro- 
grams of  education,  training,  and  research  In 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  designed  to  pre- 
pare, or  advance  the  qualifications  of,  mem- 
beia  of  the  Program  for  service  with  the 
United  States  In  positions  or  programs  re- 
lated to  such  field. 

"(b)  Tlie  Board  shall  consist  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  four  persons  experienced  In 
higher  education  <a  tialnlitg  and  education 
In  foreign  affairs,  to  be  i^tpolnted  by  the 
President,  two  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  President, 
and  two  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  ^;>eaker  of 
the  House  of  Rq;>reaentativea.  Hot  more  than 
one  of  the  trustees  appointed  from  the  Sen- 
ate nor  one  of  the  trustees  ^pointed  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  of  the 
same  poUtloal  party. 

"(0)  (1)  The  term  of  each  member  of  the 
Board  appointed  from  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  two  yean. 

"(3)  The  term  of  each  member  of  the 
Board  t4>polnted  by  the  Prasldent  shall  be 
four  years;  axoept  that  of  tlia  first  four  per- 
sons appotnted  by  the  President  two  shall  be 


designated  to  ssrve  for  two  yean  and  two 
shall  be  designated  to  serve  for  four  years. 

"  (8)  Itlemben  of  the  Board  shaU  be  ellgt- 
ble  for  reappointment. 

"(d)  Vacancies  created  by  death  or  res- 
ignation ShaU  be  filled  In  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was  made, 
exoept  that  the  person  iq^wlnted  to  fill  the 
vacancy  shall  be  i^ipolnted  only  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  trustee  whom  he  shaU 
sucoeed. 

"(e)  Membera  of  the  Board  shaU  serve 
without  pay,  but  shaU  be  entitied  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

"XSTAaUSHMKMT  Of  BCHOT.>MITtP  FBOORAMa 


:.  1304.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  tiUe,  the  Board  Is  authorised 
and  directed  to  make  arrangements  with 
qualified  non-Federal  institutions  of  higher 
education  providing  for  the  admission  of 
qualified  members  of  the  Program  to  such 
institutions  for  their  enrollment  in  programs 
operated  by  and  at  such  institutions  which 
are  designed  to— 

"  (1 )  enable  qualified  students  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  Program  pursuant  to  section 
1306  to  pursue  full-time  courses  of  study  re- 
lating to  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and  lead- 
ing to  the  granting  of  an  undergraduate  or 
graduate  degree; 

"(3)  enable  qualified  oOcerB  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Oovemment  having  duties  or 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 
who  are  admitted  to  the  Program  pursuant 
to  section  1307  to  pursue,  on  a  voluntary 
basis  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  sa 
the  Board  may  prescribe,  professional  edu- 
cation, training,  and  research  activities  re- 
lating to  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  includ- 
ing selected  subjects  from  a  general  cur- 
riculum, or  to  piirsue  full-time  courses  of 
study  relating  to  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 
and  leading  to  an  undergraduate  or  graduate 
degree;  and 

"(3)  enable  selected  members  of  the  Pro- 
gram to  engage  in  research  activities  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  relating  to  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs. 

In  addition,  such  arrangements  shall  provide 
for  a  program  of  appropriate  orientation  and 
language  training  by  and  at  such  institu- 
tions for  members  of  the  families  of  persoiu 
admitted  to  the  Program  or  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Oovemment  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Program,  but  have  duties 
or  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  In  anticipation  of,  or  on  account  of, 
the  asslg^nment  of  such  members  of  the 
Program  or  officers  or  en^Ioyees  of  the 
Oovemment  to  a  foreign  country  or  area. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Board  shall  not  enter 
Into  any  arrangement  with  a  non-Federal 
institution  of  higher  education  imless  such 
arrangement  provides  that  such  Institution 
will  offer  to  members  of  the  Program,  as  a 
part  of  Its  curriculum,  courses  of  study  w 
activities  of  education,  training,  or  research 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  approved  by 
the  Board  as  satisfactory  of,  In  order  to 
prepare,  or  advance  the  qualifications  of, 
memben  of  the  Program  for  service  with 
the  United  States  In  positions  or  programs 
related  to  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

"(c)  The  Board  shaU,  pinrsiutnt  to  guide- 
lines established  after  consultation  with  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Oovemment 
concerned  with  future  personnel  needs  In 
the  field  of  foreign  affain,  determine  the 
ntimber  of  persons  who  may  receive  instruc- 
tions and  training  under  the  Program.  Not 
more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred 
students  may  be  admitted  under  section  1306 
as  new  members  of  the  Program  In  any 
academic  year  for  the  purpose  ot  pursuing 
courses  of  study  leading  to  an  undngraduata 
degree,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
students  may  be  admitted  under  section 
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1206  as  new  memben  of  the  Program  in 
any  academic  year  tat  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing courses  of  study  leading  to  a  graduate 
degree. 

"NOMIMATZON  AKD  ADIUSSION  OF  STUDEMTS 
INTO   FKOGRAM 

"Sxc.  1306.  (a)  The  Board  shall  provide 
for  the  holding  of  annua!  competitive  tinder- 
graduate  and  graduate  examinations  to  de- 
termine the  admission  of  fippiicants  Into  the 
Program  from  among  students  who  are 
nommated  ptirsuant  to  subsection  (c) .  Such 
examinations  shall  test  the  Intellectual  ca- 
pacities and  training  of  the  applicant  and 
bis  aptitude  for  service  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs.  The  Board  shall  develop  such 
examinations  In  consultation  with  non-Fed- 
eral Institutions  of  higher  education  with 
which  It  has  made  arrangements  under  sec- 
tion 1304. 

"(b)  Applicants  for  the  annual  under- 
graduate examination  held  by  the  Board 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  graduate  of,  or  attending,  a  public  sec- 
ondary school  in,  or  any  private  secondary 
school  accredited  by,  a  State,  or  a  public  or 
private  secondary  school  In  a  foreign  country 
which  In  the  judgment  of  the  Board  provides 
an  educational  program  for  which  it  awards 
a  certificate  of  graduation  generally  accepted 
as  constituting  the  equivalent  of  that 
awarded  by  secondary  schools  accredited  by 
a  State.  Applicants  for  the  annual  graduate 
examination  held  by  the  Board  shall  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  grad- 
uates of,  or  attending,  an  institution  of  high- 
er education  in  the  United  States  or  of  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  In  a  foreign 
country  which  provides  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  which  it  awards  a  degree  which  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Board  Is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  constituting  the  equivalent  of  a 
bachelor's  degree  awarded  by  similar  Insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States.  No  applicant 
shall  be  eligible  to  take  any  such  examina- 
tion unless  he  has  first  been  nominated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c). 

"(c)(1)  A  total  of  eight  thotisand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-four  applicants  shall  be 
nominated  each  year  to  take  the  unm^Bi 
competitive  examinations  held  by  the  Board 
as  follows: 

"(A)  two  hundred  and  twenty  from  the 
United  States  at  large  as  follows: 

"(1)  one  hundred  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 

"(11)  sixty-six  nominated  by  the  Vice 
President,  and 

"(lU)  fifty-four  nominated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State; 

"(B)  thirty  from  each  State,  fifteen  nom- 
inated by  each  Senator  from  the  State; 

"(C)  fifteen  from  each  congressional  dis- 
trict, nominated  by  the  Representative  from 
the  district; 

"(D)  three  from  each  State  nominated  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State: 

"(K)  seven  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  nominated  by  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico; 

"(P)  ten  from  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia, 
nominated  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

"(O)  three  from  the  Virgin  Islands,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands; 

"(H)  three  from  American  Samoa,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  American  Samoa; 

"(I)  three  from  Guam,  nominated  by  the 
Governor  of  Guam;  <»"«< 

"(J)  three  from  the  Canal  Zone,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

"(2)  No  person  may  be  nominated  under 
clauses  (B)  through  (I),  Inclusive,  of  para- 
gr^h  (1)  unless  such  person  Is  domiciled  in 
the  State,  or  m  the  congressional  dUtrlct, 
from  which  such  person  Is  nominated,  or  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  or  Guam  If  nominated  from  one 
of  those  places.  To  be  eligible  for  nomination 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  2Sone,  a  person 


must  be  a  resident  of  the  Canal  Zone,  or  a 
member  of  the  family  of  a  resident  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  or  a  member  of  the  family  of 
a  civilian  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Panama  Canal  Company  resid- 
ing in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

"(8)  After  the  initial  three  years  of  op- 
eration of  the  Program,  if  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  the  total  number  of  <4>pllcants 
who  will  be  qtiallfied  and  admitted  as  new 
members  in  the  Program  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  any  academic  year  under  this  section 
for  the  purpose  of  pursing  co\irses  of  study 
during  such  academic  year  leading  to  under- 
graduate or  graduate  degrees,  respectively, 
will  be  below  the  total  number  of  applicants 
who  may  be  so  admitted  to  the  Program  in 
accordance  with  section  1204(c),  the  Board 
may  nominate  to  take  a  competitive  exami- 
nation held  prior  to  such  academic  year,  and 
select  for  admission  to  the  Program,  In  the 
order  of  merit  established  by  such  examina- 
tion, such  additional  number  of  eligible  ap- 
plicants as  the  Board  finds  will  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Program  in  such 
academic  year  and  will  not  exceed  the  limita- 
tions set  forth  in  section  1204(c). 

"(d)  Applicants  under  this  section  shall 
be  selected  for  membership  In  the  Program 
In  the  order  of  merit  established  by  the  an- 
nual examinations  held  by  the  Board  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  but  no  person  shall  be 
eligible  for  admission  as  a  member  of  the 
Program  unless  he  is  a  graduate  of  a  public 
or  private  secondary  school  described  In  sub- 
section (b)  in  the  case  of  a  student  intend- 
ing to  pursue  a  course  of  study  leading  to 
an  undergraduate  degree  or  a  gradtiate  of 
an  Institution  of  higher  education  described 
m  subsection  (b)  in  the  case  of  a  student 
mtendlng  to  pursue  a  coivse  of  study  lead- 
ing to  a  graduate  degree. 

"(e)  Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  no 
competitive  or  other  similar  examination 
shall  be  required  for  admission  of  any  person 
as  a  member  of  the  Program  under  this 
section. 

"COMFKinUTIOM  AMD  RXPATICXNT  OF  ZX- 
PXNBXS  AKD  ST7BSISTXKCX  VOX  STUDXirr 
MKICBEBS 

"Sxc.  1206.  (a)  Members  of  the  Program 
who  are  admitted  under  section  1206  and 
are  maintaining  satisfactory  progress  In,  and 
taking  at  least  the  minimxim  level  of  credit 
hoius  In,  full-time  courses  of  study  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Boaid  shall  be  compensated 
for  tuition,  texts,  laboratory  fees  and  associ- 
ated coxirse  materials,  and  shall  receive  sub- 
sistence payments  as  provided  In  this  section. 
No  compensation  or  payments  shall  be  made 
except  In  accordance  with  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  to  assure  their  aoouiacy 
and  appropriateness. 

"(b)  The  subsistence  payments  which 
shall  be  payable  under  this  section  are  as 
follows: 

"(1)  A  single  student  member  Shall  re- 
ceive $200  Bubslstenoe  pay  per  training 
month. 

"(3)  A  married  student  member  having  a 
dependent  spouse  shall  receive  $360  subsist- 
ence pay  per  training  month,  and  if  they 
have  a  dependent  child  or  children  and  ad- 
ditional allowance  of  $30  for  each  dependent 
child  Shan  be  paid  per  training  month. 

"(3)  Where  both  a  husband  and  wife  mem- 
ber are  students  under  the  Program  and  are 
cohabiting,  their  Joint  subsistence  pay  shall 
be  $300  per  training  month,  and  if  they  have 
a  dependent  child  or  children  an  additional 
allowance  of  $30  for  each  dejMndent  child 
shall  be  paid  per  training  month. 

"(4)  Where  both  a  husband  and  a  wife 
member  are  students  under  the  Program  and 
are  legally  separated  they  each  shall  receive 
the  same  subsistence  pay  per  training  month 
as  would  a  single  student,  but  if  either 
gpovaib  has  a  depoident  child  or  children  an 
additional  allowance  of  $80  per  training 
month  ShaU  be  paid  to  the  entitled  spouse 
for  each  dependent  child. 

"(5)  Studuit  memben  shall  be  granted  an 


additional  allowance  of  $80  per  training 
montti  for  each  dependent  not  a  spouM  or  a 
child  of  such  student  member. 

"ADMISSION    or    aovKSKicKirr    omcan    akd 
KUPLOTKES   INTO   THS   Faooakif;   axratan 

AND   COICPKNSATION 

"Sxc.  1307.  (a)  The  head  of  eatA  Oovem- 
ment department  or  agency  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  select  officers  and  employees  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  who  may  volunteer  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Program  to  pursue  edu- 
cation, training,  or  research  or  a  course  of 
study  within  the  Program,  (3)  to  pay  all  or 
any  part  of  the  pay  (exoept  ovwtime,  holi- 
day, or  night  differential  pay)  of  any  such 
officer  or  employee  so  selected  for  the  period 
of  such  education,  training  or  research,  or 
course  of  study,  as  a  munber  of  the  Pro- 
grami,  and  (3)  to  poy  or  reimburse  such  of- 
ficer or  employee  for  all  or  part  of  the  nec- 
essary expenses  of  such  education,  training, 
or  research,  or  course  of  study,  without 
regard  to  section  639  of  title  81,  United  States 
Code,  including  the  necessary  costs  of  (A) 
the  travel  expenses  of  such  officer  or  employee 
and  the  transportation  expenses  of  hU  im- 
mediate family,  (B)  the  expenses  of  pack- 
ing, crating,  transporting,  and  temporarily 
storing,  draylng,  and  unpaoWng  his  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  section  6724  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  (C)  purchase  or  rental  of  books, 
materials,  and  suppUes,  and  (D)  aU  other 
sMnrioes  or  faciUtles  dlrectiy  related  to  the 
education,  training,  or  research,  or  course  at 
study  of  such  oflloar  or  employee  within  the 
Program.  The  head  of  each  Oovemment  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  prescribe,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  limitations  concerning 
the  ntimber  of  officers  and  en^iloyees  of  such 
department  or  agency  who  may  be  selected 
for  admission  to  the  Program  at  the  some 
time  and  the  period  of  time  which  may  be 
spent  by  such  officers  and  employees  in  study. 
training,  or  research,  or  a  course  of  study 
within  the  Program.  The  provisions  of  section 
1206  shall  not  apply  to  any  Oovemment  of- 
ficers or  employees  admitted  to  the  Program 
under  this  section. 

"(b)  Appropriations  made  available  to  any 
Government  department  or  agency  or  the 
payment  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  officers 
and  employees  of  such  department  or  agen- 
cy shall  be  available  for  "'*>'<"g  payments 
tinder  this  section  to  members  of  the  Pro- 
gram selected  from  such  department  or 
agency. 

"(c)  During  any  period  for  which  any 
Government  officer  or  employee  who  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  Program  tmder  this  section 
Is  separated  from  his  tisual  duties  of  employ- 
ment with  any  Oovemment  department  or 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  education,  train- 
ing, or  reeearch  or  a  cotirse  of  study  within 
the  Program,  such  officer  or  employee  siiall 
be  considered  to  have  performed  service,  as 
an  officer  or  employee  of  stich  department 
or  agency  at  the  rate  of  compensation  re- 
ceived Immediately  prior  to  commencing  such 
education,  training,  or  research  or  cotine  of 
study  (Including  any  increase  in  comjMn- 
satlon  provided  by  law  dtiring  the  period  of 
such  activity)  for  the  ptirpoees  of  (1)  retire- 
ment pensions  Including  when  appUcable 
civil  service  retirement  pensions  as  provided 
m  subchapter  ni  of  chaptn  83  of  tiUe  6, 
United  States  Code,  (3)  life  insurance  In- 
cluding when  i^pUoable  Federal  employees 
group  life  insurance  as  provided  In  chapter 
87  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  (8) 
health  Insurance  including  when  applicable 
Federal  employees  group  health  insurance  as 
provided  in  chapter  89  of  title  6,  XTnitod  States 
Code. 

"(d)  Each  Government  officer  or  employee 
who  is  admitted  to  the  Program  under  this 
section  ShaU,  on  completion  of  the  period  of 
education,  training,  or  research  or  a  course 
of  study  within  the  Program,  be  entitled  to 
continue  service  in  his  former  position  or  a 
position  of  at  least  like  seniority  and  statoa 
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tn  tiM  dapwtnwst  or  acenej  <ram  irtiloii  h« 
waa  Mtoctad  for  suob  aducatlon,  trmlnlnc 
or  raaearch  or  oouraa  of  itody  uid  atudl  be 
•ntltiwl  to  at  l«Mt  tb«  rate  of  baale  pay  to 
wbioh  be  would  have  been  entitled  had  be 
continued  in  his  usual  serrloe  with  such  de- 
partment or  agency.  On  reaumptlon  of  bl> 
uaual  duties  with  such  department  or  agency, 
the  department  or  agency  shall  restore  such 
offlcer'a  or  employee's  sick  leave  account,  by 
credit  or  charge,  to  Its  status  at  the  time  he 
oommenoed  education,  training,  or  reeearoh 
or  a  course  of  study  within  the  Program. 

"smirniiiT   TO    Bifna    orro    oa    cowTmua 
oovaamcxirr  SKanai  ama  ooMnxnxa  thx 


"Sao.  ia08.  The  Board  shaU  obtain  trotn 
each  person  admitted  to  the  Program,  other 
than  members  of  a  family  receiving  orienta- 
tion or  language  training  under  section 
ia04(a),  such  agreement  as  the  Board  may 
demn  necessary  to  as8\ire  that  such  person 
will  aooept  employment  with  the  United 
States,  unless  already  so  employed,  and  will 
remain  In  the  employ  of  the  United  Stalaa, 
wherever  wignert  by  the  employing  depart- 
ment or  agency,  for  such  period  after  com- 
pletion of  their  education,  training,  research. 
c«-  course  of  study  within  the  Program  as  Is 
prescribed  by  (1)  the  Board  In  the  case  of 
students  admitted  to  the  Program  under  sec- 
tion 1205,  CH'  (3)  the  head  of  the  employing 
department  or  agency  In  the  case  of  Ck)>Tem- 
ment  c^Bcers  and  employees  selected  for 
admission  to  the  Program  from  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  under  section  ia07. 

"sasnunczNT  or  stitdent  mimbsks  fob  ruLO 
txahomo  and   oovaaMicxirr   sxrvick 

"Sao.  laOA.  (a)  During  the  course  of  study 
leading  to  an  undergraduate  or  graduate 
degree,  each  student  admitted  to  the  Pro- 
gram under  section  1306  may  be  pimlgniwl  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Board  for  field  training 
with  any  program  of  the  Oovemment  rela- 
ting to  the  field  of  foreign  relations  con- 
ducted by  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Oovemment.  The  period  of  field  training 
aswlgnment  for  a  member  of  the  Program 
undw  this  subsection  may  not  exoeed  two 
consecutive  months  In  any  nai«Ti«iar  year 
during  the  first  three  years  of  undergraduate 
study,  nor  more  than  six  consecutive  months 
diurlng  the  fourth  year  of  undergraduate 
study  or  any  academic  year  of  gradiiate  study. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  any 
law  of  the  United  States  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  each  student  admitted 
to  the  Program  under  section  UOft  aball. 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of  his  course 
Qi  study  leading  to  an  undergraduate  or 
graduate  degree,  or  within  such  period  of 
time  thereafter  as  the  Board  finds  to  be 
reasonable  to  prepare  and  submit  any  thesis 
or  dissertation  related  to  his  course  of  study, 
be  available  for  assignment  In  the  discretion 
of  and  by  the  Board  (1)  for  hiring  or  ap- 
pointment by  the  United  States  In  connec- 
tion with  any  program  of  the  Oovemment 
relating  to  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  con- 
ducted by  any  department  or  agency  ot  the 
Oovemment,  or  <3)  If  such  member  has 
completed  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a 
gradiiate  degree,  for  one  year  of  spedallaed 
study  In  a  particular  foreign  country  or  area 
In  which  be  may  later  be  assigned  for  Oov- 
emment service. 

(c)  Prior  to  making  any  assignments 
under  this  section,  the  Board  AaU  consult 
with  Interested  departments  and  agendee  of 
the  Oovemment  to  determine  the  perscainel 
requirements  of  their  programs  relating  to 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  'I>a  the  extent 
practicable,  members  of  the  Program  shall 
be  assigned  In  accordance  with  their  prefer- 
ences for  a  partlctUar  Oovemment  program. 

"aOTATlON  »OB  SXBVICX  IH  THB   ITNmCD  STATXS 

"Sec.  1210.  AU  members  of  the  Program 
who  have  satlafactoniy  completed  their 
education,  training,  or  research,  or  course  of 


study  within  the  Program  and  are  employed 
by.  cr  remain  tn  the  employment  of,  the 
United  States  under  this  Utto  sbaU  be  as- 
signed to  Oovemmeui  duties  within  the 
United  States  for  a  minimum  of  one  year 
during  every  five  that  they  are  emjOoyed  In 
any  Oovemment  program  In  the  fl^d  of 
foreign  affairs:  except  that  the  provisions  of 
this  subsecuon  may  be  waived  when  the 
United  States  Is  at  war  as  declared  by  Oon- 


"RAvr  OF  Bosas 

"Sac.  lail.  (a)  Tlie  Board  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff  oooaliting  of 
not  more  than  five  professional  staff  mem- 
bers and  such  clerical  staff  members  as  may 
be  necessary.  Such  appointments  shall  be 
made  and  such  compensation  shall  be  fixed 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  S. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
m  the  competitive  service,  and  the  provisions 
of  chapter  61  and  subohs^yter  IH  of  "tt^jH*^ 
63  of  such  title  relating  to  claasinoatlon  and 
Oeneral  SchediUe  pay  rates. 

"(b)  The  Board  may  designate  one  mem- 
ber from  the  professional  staff  who  shall 
serve  as  the  chief  staff  officer  of  the  Board 
and  shall  exercise,  under  the  supervision  and 
In  accordance  with  the  pollclee  of  the  Board, 
such  of  the  powers  and  duties  granted  to  the 
Board  as  It  deems  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  procure  such  tem- 
porary and  Intermittent  services  as  are  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exoeed  $100 
a  day  for  Individuals. 

"ACQTTISlnON   or   BBAL    OB    PBB80NAL   PBOPEBTT 
BT   80ABD 

"Skc.  1212.  The  Board  shall  have  the  power 
to  acquire  and  bold  property,  real  or  personal, 
and  to  receive  and  accept  money  or  other 
property,  real  or  personal,  bequeathed,  de- 
vised, or  donated,  and  to  use,  sell,  or  other- 
wise di^Kise  of  such  property  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  title. 

"PBOHIBrnON  AGAINST  BSTABUSHICENT  OF 
ACADBMT 

"Sbc.  1313.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Board  to  establish 
any  educational  institution,  or  to  appoint  or 
hire  any  person  to  serve  on  the  faculty  or 
staff  of  any  educational  Institution. 

"AUraOBIBATION 

"Sbc.  1314.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Board  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  (other  than  section 
1307),  916,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1973:  146,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jxine  30,  1974;  and  $00,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  this 
the  Senator's  3-hour  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes,  it  is,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  hope  to  be 
taking  no  more  than  10  minutes  of  the 
total  time,  and  perhaps  not  that  much. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  la  Just  a  moment. 
First  of  all.  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  modified  with  respect  to  the  title,  to 
make  it  title  VU,  in  order  not  to  overrule 
the  RibicofT  amendment  which  has  just 
been  agreed  to  as  title  VI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have,  to 
assist  me  on  the  floor,  Mr.  Charles  War- 
ren, for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  He 
is  on  all  the  bills  I  am  involved  in.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  present 


in  the  Chamber  on  this  particular  bill 
Roy  H.  Mlllenson  of  the  committee  staff. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  what 
was  the  Senator's  request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  for  roUcaUs.  Just  the 
same  people  I  had  this  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Not  for 
roUcall  calls?  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecti(»i,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  entitled  the  "UJS.  Foraign 
Service  Scholarship  Program,"  and  it 
represents  bills  which  have  been  report- 
ed favorably  out  of  the  Ccunmittee  aa 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  three  times, 
but  have  not  yet  been  acted  oa  by  the 
Senate  as  a  whole. 

During  the  course  of  hearings  on  the 
blU.  It  was  endorsed  by  approztmately  40 
prominent  educators  and  experts  in  the 
field  of  national  affairs  and  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  VB.  Foreign  Service  program, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  program. 
received  such  comments  as: 

Dr.  Philip  Mosley.  associate  dean,  fac- 
ulty of  international  affairs,  Columbia 
University: 

It  Is  excellent  In  both  Its  broad  purposes 
and  Its  realistic  provisions  for  execution  of 
the  program.  Because  of  the  strsnuous  ef- 
forts made  since  1946  by  universities  and  col- 
leges, and  by  several  foundations,  the  In- 
stitutions of  the  ootmtry  offer  a  wide  range 
of  Intenalve  programs  on  Inrtamatlonal  af- 
fairs geoeraUy  and  on  the  Intensive  study 
of  most  of  the  areas  of  the  world.  Tour  bUl 
provides  a  flaxlble  and  efflolent  way  of  **fr<''g 
these  large  rasouross  of  training  and  researnh 
...  It  could  maka  a  tremendous  difference 
In  the  awareness  oi  our  people  about  our 
responsibilities  In  world  affairs  and  In  the 
effecttveness  of  both  the  study  and  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy  In  Its  very  wide 
ramifications. 

William  Langer,  professor  of  history. 
Harvard  University,  and  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute: 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  proMeoM  cf 
training  for  service  abrotul.  I  have  therefore 
read  your  bill  with  great  Interest.  I  think  It 
le  an  excellent  blU  that  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  our  staffs  abroad.  I  teust  that  it 
wlU  soon  be  enacted  Into  law. 

Dr.  Oerard  J.  Mangone.  Woodrow  WU- 
stm  Intematl<mal  Center  for  Scholars, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Having  trained  young  American  man  and 
women  for  the  Peace  Corps,  having  Inter- 
viewed them  In  India,  Tanzania,  Afgt<ftT»jTf.yp^ 
Nigeria,  and  Peru,  I  would  t«atTit.MtT»  that 
Congress  bad  wisely  approved  Peace  Oocps 
legislation  that  enormously  enriched  the 
United  Statee;  not  In  narrow  monetary  or 
vocational  terms,  but  In  strengthening  the 
Imagination,  logic,  and  con^Msslon  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  young  people  who  now  bear 
the  responsibility  for  the  future  of  the  United 
Staites.  Yet  when  I  traveled  around  the  world 
In  1961,  the  profeeslonals  In  the  American 
missions  were  appalled  at  the  Idea  of  bun- 
dreda  of  young  people  arriving  In  the  devel- 
oping countrtee  to  assist  In  teaching,  health, 
agrlculttire,  and  marginal  eoooomlc  produc- 
tivity tasks. 

Similarly  feUowshlps  for  foreign  servtce 
ediioatlon  will  benefit  the  United  Stattb  not 
only  by  preparation  for  a  i»t>fesslonal  carser, 
but  by  endowing  tens  of  thousands  of  brlgbt 
Americans  with  the  liberal  Ideas  that  un- 
derlie this  repubUc. 

Dr.  Mangonf  continues: 
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Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  need 
for  public  support  in  this  area.  The  United 
States  has  already  veered  its  national  policy 
and  educational  system  Inward.  Private  sup- 
port for  foreign  study  and  International 
relations  has  been  dropping.  And  the  high 
costs  of  college  education  crueUy  discrimi- 
nate against  the  poor.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
those  children  whose  patents  earn  above 
$15,000  a  year  go  to  college;  only  60  per  cent 
of  those  children  whose  parents  earn  from 
$7,500  to  $10,000  a  year  go  to  college;  and 
at  $4,000  the  figure  drops  to  30  per  cent. 
Education  for  foreign  service  is  an  excellent 
medium  to  enhance  the  selection  of  future 
leadership  In  a  republic  and  to  replenish 
the  reservoir  of  liberally-educated  persons 
in  a  democratic  society.  I  respectfully  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  Senate  bill  390. 

Samson  B.  Knoll,  dean  of  the  faculty, 
the  Monterey  Institute  of  Foreign  Stud- 
ies, Monterey,  Calif.: 

I  shall  like  to  speak  not  as  one  profes- 
sionally engaged  In  training  studenu  for 
foreign  service,  but  as  a  teacher  and  edu- 
cator concerned  with  the  welfare  and  the 
future  of  this  nation.  To  me,  one  of  the  most 
vital  aspects  of  the  proposed  bill  is  the  pro- 
vision that  the  program  be  supported  In  edu- 
cational Institutions  throughout  our  coim- 
try.  This  will  prevent  rigidity  and  formality 
which  always  threaten  training  for  a  specific 
purpose.  Bnabling  the  recipients  of  Foreign 
Service  Scholarships  to  take  their  training 
at  institutions  of  their  choice  (which,  of 
course,  must  qualify),  will  ever  bring  fresh 
ideas  and  fresh  approaches  to  the  study,  and 
thereby  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

Peter  P.  Krogh.  dean,  Georgetown 
University,  School  of  Foreign  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

There  Is  a  great  and  urgent  need  for  a 
Bcholarahip  program  which  would  assist  a 
representative  and  highly  motivated  group 
of  United  States  citizens  to  gain  a  higher 
education  In  International  relations.  The 
need  is  great  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the 
first  section  of  the  blU  (1201)  to  which 
could  be  added  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bobert 
Hutchins  that  aU  problems  are  now  world 
problems  and  what  the  world  needs  Is  citi- 
zens to  solve  them.  The  need  Is  urgent  be- 
cause we  are  in  danger.  In  this  country  at 
this  time,  of  precipitously  turning  our  backs 
on  foreign  affairs  in  favor  of  exclusive  con- 
centration on  domestic  problems.  The  pro- 
vision of  scholarship  assistance  to  students 
of  international  relations  could  help  to  keep 
us  looking  outward.  It  could  prevent  the 
country  from  putting  on  International 
blinders  at  a  time  when  It  needs  all  the 
lateral  vision  It  can  command. 

Essentially  what  my  amendment  would 
do  is  provide  education  and  training  of 
our  most  valuable  international  com- 
modity—our international  representa- 
tives-4hrough  imdergraduate  and  grad- 
uate scholarships,  and  inservice  tmin- 
ing,  education  and  research  programs.  It 
would  complement  the  institutional 
grants  of  section  182  of  S.  659  by  pro- 
viding qualified  students  to  study  at  the 
federally  supported  international  cen- 
ters. More  Importantly,  the  amendment 
would  represent  a  step  toward  and  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  bettering  our  in- 
ternational knowledge  and  understand- 
ing. 

The  scope  of  our  Increasing  involve- 
ment in  International  relations  is  best 
illustrated  by  UJS.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion figures  of  January  1971,  which  In- 
dicate that  a  total  of  59,832  Federal 
civilian  employees  represented  our  Gov- 
ernment overseas,  35,831  serving  In  for- 


eign countries  and  24,001  serving  In  UJB. 
territories.  Additionally,  recent  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  major  agencies 
indicate  that  approximately  6,000  Fed- 
eral employees  working  stateside  hold 
positions  requiring  continuous  contact 
with  foreign  countries  and  foreign  na- 
tionals. Thus,  approximately  66.000  Fed- 
eral employees  hold  positions  demanding 
varying  degrees  of  foreign  affairs-related 
training. 

Ikiy  amendment  would  furnish  quali- 
fied persons  for  replacement  and  expan- 
sion of  this  Federal  diplomatic  work  pool 
by  utilizing  the  existing  facilities  and  ex- 
pertise of  U.S.  educational  institutions, 
public  and  private.  There  are  presently 
77  institutions  located  in  31  States,  the 
District  of  Coliunbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  of- 
fering curriculums  in  international  re- 
lations and  41  institutions  in  21  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  having  For- 
eign Service  and  diplomacy  curriculums. 
Once  these  institutions  receive  Board  ap- 
proval, they  would  be  able  to  enroll  eli- 
gible students  under  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  scholarships  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

If  the  resources  of  these  institutions 
are  properly  tapped  by  the  program,  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  the  recipient 
of  educations  and  phllostHJhies  sh{4)ed  by 
a  variety  of  educational  backgrounds 
from  diverse  sectors  of  American  life 
which  will  expand  our  whole  concept  of 
foreign  affairs  education  and  practice. 

The  major  strength  of  the  Foreign 
Service  scholarship  program  is  that  it  is 
Just  that — a  scholarship  program.  As 
such,  it  is  not  an  academy  program  re- 
quiring large  capital  outlays  for  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  equipment  rather  than 
availing  the  money  for  investment  in 
students  at  existing  instltutians.  In  fis- 
cal year  1967,  the  cost  of  commlssitming 
an  officer  from  a  service  academy  varied 
from  $40,200  at  the  Naval  Academy  to 
$50,993  at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  During 
the  same  year,  a  scholarship  program 
similar  to  8.  390,  the  ROTC  progrsun, 
graduated  Regular  officers  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000  per  officer  for  the  Air  Force  and 
$11,201  for  the  Navy.  Additionally,  acad- 
emy training  would  provide  excellent 
specialists  in  Umited  fields  but  would  be 
unable  to  provide  the  breadth  of  cur- 
riculum necessary  to  train  persons  for 
our  own  divergent  foreign  affairs  needs. 

Equally  Important  is  the  program's 
statement  of  national  oommitment  to  a 
program  of  bettering  ttie  Nation's  foreign 
affairs  personnel.  The  amendment  wotdd 
place  intematihinal  diidomacy  on  an 
educational  scale  of  importance  equal  to 
that  of  training  doctors,  teachers,  mili- 
tary officers,  and  football  players.  TUs 
recognition  is  particularly  Important  be- 
cause governmental  positioDS  In  foreign 
affairs  have  traditionally  required  a  level 
of  education  or  training  compaiBUe  tn 
at  least  that  of  a  college  graduate.  In  the 
past,  there  has  been  no  federiilly  sup- 
ported undergraduate  scholarship  pro- 
grams for  foreign  affairs  students.  This 
has  severely  limited  Oovemment  re- 
cruitment in  this  area,  because  today 
many  of  the  Nation's  most  able  young 
people  begin  to  acquire  a  tieaat  of  dlrec- 
tloD  and  purpose  and  oonunltment  to- 
ward lifetime  careers  while  they  are  stlU 


In  high  scbooL  Moat  prrrffmrinnnl  and 
vocational  fields  are  oompeting  for  theae 
students  through  undergraduate  aebolar- 
shlp  programs  leadliw  to  careers  in  tiioee 
fields.  But  the  young  man  or  woman  at 
this  18-  to  20-year-age  level,  who  aspires 
for  a  career  in  foreign  affairs,  has  never 
heretofore  been  able  to  see  any  educa- 
tioiial  programs  which  would  lead  In  this 
dlrectloQ,  or  any  forms  of  sobolarahip 
assistance.  Indicating  ttaafc  the  Nation 
attaches  a  high  pzlortty  to  careen  of  tUs 
kind.  The  Govenimeot  ahoold  not  be 
limited  to  competing  for  a  graduate-level 
talent  pool  depleted  by  ttaoae  students 
who  committed  themselves  eaziler  In 
their  educational  process. 

The  Foreign  Service  scbdarablpB 
would  also  provide  access  to  those  tal- 
ented, ecooomically  disadvantaged,  high 
school  students  who.  tn  the  past,  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  either  enter 
or  oomjdete  college. 

The  net  effect  of  the  student  scbolar- 
ship  programs  of  the  mnftTv^winTit  is  to 
make  a  foreign  affairs  career  in  aome 
governmental  department  or  agency  a 
reality  to  not  Just  a  selected  few,  but  to 
all  qualified  students.  TbB  beneflclaiy  of 
such  an  expanded  talent  pool  wffl  be  the 
United  Staites  and  those  oountriee  that 
deal  with  her. 

In  addition  to  being  favorably  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  labor  and  Pid>- 
lic  Welfare  on  three  oocasians,  the  pred- 
ecessor of  this  amendment,  Sw  390,  was 
unfavorably  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  RelaiUons  on  June  24. 
1971.  The  primary  reason  for  the  oom- 
mltitee's  unfavorable  report  was  the  State 
Department's  strong  opposition  to  the 
bilL  Hie  State  Department  apposed  the 
bill,  despite  great  enthusiasm  for  the 
program  by  two  of  the  State  Depazi- 
ment's  eminent  former  directors  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute. 

Last  January,  Ambassador  Paiter 
Hart,  president  of  the  Iifiddle  East  Ihstl- 
tute,  testified  that— 

I  si;q;>port  the  blU,  parUoularly  because  the 
Foreign  Service  does  not  have,  at  the  present 
time,  a  real  constituency  In  the  United 
SUtss. 

Ambassador  Hart  sttenltted  a  general 
statement  of  support  for  the  hearing 
record  of  June  18, 1971,  alao.  Ambaaaador 
George  Allen,  prior  to  his  untimely  death, 
testified  on  behalf  of  the  91st  session  bill, 
S.  939,  and  was  an  active  suiworter  of  it. 
He  was  particularly  attracted  to  the  wide 
participation  of  American  c<dleges  and 
universities  available  under  the  Mil  and 
thought  that  it  offered  a  vlaUe  remedy 
to  the  defect  that  "the  Ftxvlgn  Service 
is  already  rather  inclined  to  be  cliquiah.'* 
Also,  Ambassador  Allen  thought  that  a 
4-year  academic  testing  period  offered  a 
better  procedure  of  Foieign  Servloe 
officer  selection  than  through  a  l-lunir 
examination. 

The  State  Department's  opposition  to 
the  program  Is  somewhat  suqpect  in  view 
of  what  Deputy  Director  General  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  Howard  Mace,  told  the 
Education  Subcommittee  last  January. 
Mr.  Hace  testified  that— 

First  of  aU,  we  dont  beUeve  tbat  it  Is 
necessary  to  have  an  addlUonal  authority  to 
obtain  qualified  younger  oflBcars  for  the  For- 
eign Affairs  community  In  that  we  find  that 
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thm  an  taafta  Appttoaato  aiiMiif  tli*  tini- 
vantty  graduatM,  tnclwrtlng  gratfoato  Btu- 
danto,  to  compete  for  tlM  pceeent  oompetltlTe 
eramlnaMwui  for  mpojirtment. 

This  Is  particularly  con  Timing  in  view 
of  the  State  Department's  tradltianally 
defective  recruitment  of  minorities.  As 
of  November  1967,  cmly  19  Negroes,  16 
Spanlflli  Americans,  nine  orientals,  and 
no  American  Indians  were  in  the  Pcreign 
Service  Officer  Corps  of  3,453  officers. 

The  State  Department  Task  Force 
report  completed  last  year,  "Diplomacy 
for  the  70's:  A  Program  of  Management 
Reform  for  the  Department  of  State," 
found  that — 

ConTentlonal  recurltment  methods  are  not 
cucceatful  in  attracting  mlnorttles  to  the 
Foreign  Service.  Vor  example,  college  lecrult- 
«n  were  aent  to  19  predominantly  black  col' 
legea  In  the  (aU  of  lOd0  to  encourage  black 
itudente  to  take  the  PSO  written  examina- 
tion. Only  13  students  from  theee  eohoola 
took  the  written  examlnatlcm.  Six  paaaed. 

Highly  capable  minority  candidates  are 
difficult  to  recruit  because  few  have  had  any 
exposure  to  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  career 
poaslbUlty  and  because  the  best  of  such  can- 
didates receive  Job  offers  from  other  em- 
ployers who  have  aggressive  minority  pro- 
grama  and  who  offer  better  salaries  and  at 
least  comparable  raqmniibility.  Also,  other 
able  minority  candidates  who  for  cultural 
or  educatioual  reasons  are  unable  to  pass  the 
written  or  oral  examinations  must  be  iden- 
tified. MMouraged,  trained  and  their  skills 
developed. 

To  improve  minority  recruitment 
practices,  the  task  force  recommends, 
among  other  things: 

For  thoee  minority  candidates  who  exhibit 
high  potential  but  who  might  need  a  train- 
ing program  to  make  them  competitive  with 
other  candidates,  a  combined  work  and  study 
program  be  instituted.  It  would  emphasise 
improving  communications  skills,  and  In- 
elnde  courses  in  Intenuttional  affairs, 
American  history,  government  and  ctUture, 
aU  aimed  at  correcting  gaps  in  the  candi- 
date's academic  preparation. 

Perhaps  sufficient  qualified  applicants 
are  available  for  State  Department  posi- 
tions, but  quite  obviously  there  are  not 
enough  qualified  applicants  representa- 
tive of  our  whole  varied  society  to  com- 
pete tor  the  positions.  It  is  Incompr^en- 
sible  to  me  how  the  State  D^Tartment 
can  (vpose  a  blU  which  would  provide 
exactly  the  academic  preparation  for 
qualified,  representative  applicants  that 
the  task  force  recommends. 

I  singled  out  the  State  Department 
only  because  of  what  I  considered  to  be 
unwarranted  criticism  of  the  program. 
I  am  certain  that  the  same  need  for  edu- 
cati(»ially  qualified,  representative  ap- 
plicants exists  In  all  other  agencies  also. 
My  amendment  is  directed  toward  train- 
ing and  educating  all  present  and  poten- 
tial toreiga  affairs-related  Federal  per- 
sonnel and  not  Just  those  3,400  active 
Foreign  Service  officers,  or  Just  those 
9,946  State  Department  onployees  In- 
volved in  international  relations. 

The  mechanics  of  the  program  are 
quite  simple.  Management  and  super- 
vision of  the  program  would  be  vested  in 
a  nine-member  Board  of  Trustees  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  State,  four 
persons  with  education  and  foreign  re- 
latioiis  backgrounds  ai^xiinted  by  the 


President,  and  two  members  each  from 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  Board 
would  make  arrangements  with  qualified 
non-Federal  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  provide  for  the  admisBlon  of 
qualified  members  oS  the  program  to 
such  Institutions  to  pursue  approved 
courses  of  study  or  research  activities  In 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  The  imder- 
graduate  and  graduate  scholarship  pro- 
grams would  proiMe  ccnnpensatioii  for 
tuition,  texts,  laboratory  fees,  and  sub- 
sistence pasmients  for  qualified  students 
pursuing  fiill-tlme  courses  of  study  re- 
lating to  foreign  affairs  and  leading  to 
a  degree  at  a  Board-approved  institu- 
tion. Students  would  be  selected  for  tul- 
mission  to  the  program  through  an  an- 
nual nomination  and  comi>etltive  exam- 
ination process.  As  many  as  3,500  under- 
graduate and  1,500  graduate  students 
could  be  admitted  to  the  program  each 
academic  year  from  8,424  applicants 
nominated.  The  maximum  admission  fig- 
ures of  3,500  undergraduate  students 
and  1,500  graduate  students  per  year 
represent  absolute  ceUlngs.  I  would  an- 
ticipate a  smaller  actual  admission  rate 
determined  by  personnel  needs  reflected 
by  Board-set  guidelines  under  section 
1204(c)  authority. 

The  nomination  formula  provides  for 
8,424  nominees  to  be  chosen,  most  geo- 
graphically, by  various  governmental  of- 
ficials. Some  nominees  would  be  selected 
from  the  United  States  at  large.  Others 
would  be  nominated  by  the  Governors  of 
each  State,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  greater 
number  of  nominations  woiild  come  from 
each  State  where  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative would  nominate  15  students. 
Once  nominated,  applicants  would  be 
selected  for  membership  in  the  program 
in  the  order  of  merit  established  by  the 
competitive  examination.  Once  ad- 
mitted, the  students  would  be  required 
to  maintain  satisfactory  progress  in  at 
least  a  minimum  level  of  full-time  credit 
courses. 

Government  officers  and  employees 
having  duties  or  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  and  selected  by 
their  department  or  agency  heads  would 
be  admitted  to  approved  Institutions  on 
a  part-time  basis  to  pursue  education, 
training,  and  research  activities  relating 
to  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  or  to  pursue 
a  full-time  course  of  study  leading  to  an 
undergraduate  or  graduate  degree.  The 
Government  department  or  agency  en- 
rolling officers  and  employees  in  the  pro- 
gram would  be  authorized  to  continue 
paying  such  officers  and  employees  their 
regular  salaries  as  well  as  reimbursing 
them  for  necessary  education,  transpor- 
tation, packing,  storing,  and  other  ex- 
penses incurred. 

Each  person  admitted  to  the  program 
would  be  required  to  make  such  agree- 
ment as  the  Board  deemed  necessary  to 
insure  that  after  completion  of  educa- 
tion, training  or  research  within  the  pro- 
gram, such  person  would  accept  Federal 
enqjloyment  or  remain  in  Federal  em- 
pliqrment  for  a  period  of  time  as  deter- 
mined bsr  the  Board,  in  the  case  of  the 


students,  and  the  head  of  the  employing 
department  or  agency  in  the  case  of  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees. 

I  believe  that  I  should  clarify  a  miscon- 
ception. Mr.  President,  which  n^ght  arise 
concerning  the  application  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Inservlce  training,  education, 
and  research  programs  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1207  are  not  Intended  to  nor  should 
they  conflict  with  or  si^ersede  present 
inservlce  training  provided  by  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute.  State  Departmoit 
charts  of  Foreign  Service  enrollmoits  for 
fiscal  year  1970  substantiate  what  has 
been  the  traditional  function  of  FBI, 
that  of  training  State  Department  per- 
sonnel— 59.2  percent  of  total  enroll- 
ment— and  providing  concentrated  lan- 
guage courses — 3,581  of  the  6,023  non- 
State  Department  students  took  a  liui- 
guage  studies  course.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  5,641  of  the  14,748  FSI  en- 
rollments in  fiscal  year  1970  were  for 
overseas  classes.  The  chief  function  of 
section  1207  is  not  to  provide  either  a 
concentrated  language  course  or  to  tndn 
State  Depaitment  personnel  generally 
and  Foreign  Service  officers  spetdflcally; 
rather,  it  is  to  utilize  the  diverse  facil- 
ities available  at  our  potentially  eligible 
118  Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  all  66,- 
000  foreign  affairs-related  Federal  civil- 
ian employees. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  the  United 
States  adopt  a  national  commitment  to 
wage  international  understanding  and 
cooperation  rather  than  war.  My  am^id- 
mmt  would  effectively  meld  our  greatest 
resources — our  students,  our  educators 
and  our  educational  Institutions — toward 
this  end.  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  that  I  am  reasonably  familiar  with 
this  matter.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  been  Interested  In  it 
for  a  long  time. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  after  its  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relatlcm 
Committee  is  not  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
time,  and  other  than  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  I  do  not  see  any  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  so  I 
would  like  to  report  what  was  done  in  the 
committee. 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  trying,  among  other  things,  to  se- 
cure larger  educational  opportunities  In 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  He  has  sug- 
gested there  is  a  kind  of  elite  from  which 
Foreign  Service  officers  are  selected.  His 
purpose  must  be  to  try  to  spread  scholar- 
ships across  the  coimtry,  to  many  schools, 
and  to  give  opportunity  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  perhaps  from  a 
broader  base  In  oxir  society. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  committee, 
with  the  exception,  I  believe,  of  three 
members,  recommended  that  the  bill, 
now  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  not 
be  approved  in  its  present  form*.  The 
amendment  provides  that  more  than 
8.000  students  would  be  nominated  each 
year  to  attend  schools  for  study  In  the  ' 
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field  of  foreign  relations,  and  that  all  ex- 
penses and  subsistence  shall  be  paid.  In 
addlti(m  to  tuition,  and  other  fees,  as  I 
recall,  a  subsistence  allotment  of  $200  a 
month  for  a  shigle  student,  and  if 
married  and  there  are  children,  addi- 
tional subsistence  sums  would  be  pro- 
vided. It  would  be  a  very  expensive  pro- 
gram to  begin,  for  8,000  students  each 
year. 

I  might  say  there  are  not  enough  posi- 
tions in  the  State  Department.  Foreign 
Service  officers  have  been  retired  at  the 
age  of  45,  and  as  I  understand,  and  they 
caimot  secure  their  retirement  benefits 
until  they  are  60.  So  it  is  a  problem  now. 
The  field  is  overcrowded. 

I  realize  that  the  training  that  many 
would  secure  may  be  valuable  in  other 
fields — ^in  the  fields  of  teaching  and  busi- 
ness. It  has  some  advantage  in  that  re- 
spect. 

But,  because  of  the  opposition  In  our 
committee  and  because  there  is  such  a 
small  number  here  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal of  establishing  8,000  scholarships 
in  the  field  of  foreign  relations,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  in  its  present  form. 

I  do  want  to  let  the  Senate  know  that 
we  are  voting  for  8,000  scholarships  a 
year  when,  at  least  In  the  Government, 
only  a  few  positions  would  be  avallatde. 
This  program  calls  for  $30  million,  $40 
million,  and  $50  million  a  year.  It  de- 
serves fuller  conslderatlmi.  I  shall  have 
to  vote  against  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
familiar  with  this  bill,  being  both  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  Hearings  were  held 
in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
made  a  very  good  case  for  his  biU.  He 
brought  in  msmy  knowledgeable  and 
prestigious  witnesses.  We  In  the  commit- 
tee respected  his  slncerety  and  Interest 
in  this  matter,  and  the  bill  was  re- 
ported with  no  adverse  votes.  Then  we 
sent  it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, with  a  time  certain  for  reporting. 

As  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  re- 
ported Senator  Doionick's  bill  favorably 
before,  I  would  be  inclined  to  recommend 
to  my  colleagues  that  we  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  is  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions; and  I  have  Ustened  with  great 
sympathy — as  I  always  do — to  the  views 
of   the   Senator   from   Kentucky    (Mr. 

COOPIR) . 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  Is  vei7  deep  dis- 
quiet about  this  program  and  this  plan 
on  the  ground  that  it  may  be  some  recre- 
ation of  a  measure  whldi  was  here  and 
was  the  great  favorite  of  and  represented 
a  great  deal  of  attention  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Muirsx) .  Hence, 
the  feelings  on  both  sides  sort  of  carried 
over  to  Senator  DoiaincK's  program. 

But,  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  believe  that  now 
having  cast  this  program  In  terms  of 


scholarships  In  existing  institutions,  so 
that,  unlike  the  so-called  Freedom  Acad- 
emy, we  no  longer  have  the  concern  about 
some  institutional  ideological  character 
to  the  program,  for  myself,  I  believe  that 
Senator  Dohinick  has  surmoimted  the 
most  potent  argument  of  the  opposition 
to  the  Freedom  Academy. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that,  as 
Is  the  case  with  other  members  of  the 
Aivroprlations  Committee — ^when  I  was 
a  member  of  it — ^I  have  gone  through  a 
terrible  trial  in  trying  to  get  appropria- 
tions for  the  Interziational  education  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States,  which  for 
years  has  gone  unfunded,  as  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  of  1966.  Every  once 
in  a  whole  we  try  to  take  a  poke  at  It 
with  a  small  amount  of  m(mey,  but  we 
really  have  not  done  anything  about  it. 
With  the  United  States'  role  in  the  world 
what  it  is,  I  believe  we  have  to  be  more 
creative  than  we  are  now  about  the  few 
institutions,  such  as  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  and  others  at  the  various  univer- 
sities, which  deal  with  this  problem. 

More  in  the  nature  of  presoiting  the 
problem  to  us — ^House  and  Senate— so 
that  we  may  creatively  act  on  it,  because 
I  think  Senator  Dominick  has  presented 
to  us  a  concrete  pr(qx>sal  in  an  area  in 
which  action  is  needed.  I  would  Join 
Senator  Pzll  in  his  willingness  to  take 
this  title  to  conference. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  wHI  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  This  is  certainly  an  ex- 
cellent proposal  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  do  not  have 
the  amendment  before  me,  but  I  do  have 
his  summary  of  the  ameiulment. 

As  I  understand  it,  under  this  pro- 
gram scholarship  mcmey  would  be  avail- 
able, as  well  as  subsistence  and  book 
money,  for  a  full-time  course  of  study 
leading  to  an  undergraduate  or  graduate 
degree. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  frcHn  Colorado  that,  after 
obtaining  a  graduate  or  undergraduate 
degree,  the  student  would  have  to  come 
back  and  work  in  the  Foreign  Service? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  In  view  of  the 
money  that  would  have  been  advanced 
by  the  Government,  he  would  be  making 
at  least  a  moral  commitment  to  come 
ahead  and  take  a  Job  if  one  is  available. 
Obviously,  if  there  are  no  provisions  such 
as  this,  he  could  go  into  what  other  field 
he  wanted.  The  board  would  determine, 
in  each  year,  how  many  8<dudarships 
they  would  give  out. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  This  differs  from,  say, 
a  medical  scholarship,  where  the  medi- 
cal student,  after  graduation,  would  have 
to  spend  x  number  of  years  in  the  mili- 
tary service.  In  this  case,  a  po<d  of  For- 
eign Service  people  would  be  created; 
and  they  may  or  may  not,  d^^ending 
upon  the  availability  of  Jobs,  come  into 
the  Foredgn  Service  even  after  they  have 
received  education  totally  at  the  expense 
of  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  D0MINIC:K.  That  would  be  cor- 
rect, except  that  the  option  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's, not  the  individual's.  In  other 


words,  if  there  afe  provisions  to  call 
them  In  and  say.  "You  have  this  obli- 
gaticm — " 

Mr.  BROOKE.  There  would  be  a  moral 
obligation,  then,  to  accept  if  the  Job 
were  offered.  But  if,  after  a  student  re- 
ceived his  academic  degree,  he  decided  he 
did  not  want  to  stay  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign service  but  might  want  to  go  on  in- 
to law  school  and  practice  law,  he  would 
then  have  received  training  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  yet  have  no  legal 
obligation  to  come  into  the  Foreign 
Service. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  say  to  my 
very  good  friend  that  he  has  raised  a 
very  good  point.  The  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing his  question  is  that  I  do  not  think 
we  can  force  anyone  to  take  on  any  kind 
of  job.  Under  the  law  of  contracts,  as  the 
Senator  knows  better  than  I  do,  there  is 
no  contractual  business  arrangement  by 
which  we  can  force  a  person  to  perform, 
or  even  to  get  damages  from  them  in 
the  event  they  do  not.  That  is  why  I  re- 
fer to  the  moral  obligation.  They  do  have 
to  serve  if  there  are  Jobs  available,  but 
the  question  is.  If  they  do  not,  what  can 
we  do  about  it?  That  is  wliat  I  was  say- 
ing, in  the  process  of  my  colloquy  with 
the  Senator,  of  its  being  a  moral  obliga- 
tion as  opposed  to  a  legal  obligation.  We 
can  throw  them  into  the  draft  or  do 
something  like  that,  but  they  do  not  get 
draft  deferments  at  this  point,  under  the 
present  selective  service,  or  the  proposed 
one,  if  that  passes.  We  could  decide  to 
have  them  perform  an  alternate  service, 
but  does  that  accomplish  what  we  are 
trying  to  do?  What  we  are  trying  to  say 
is  that  the  money  we  have  spent  on  them 
shall  be  worth  while.  I  would  say  it  prob- 
ably will  be  worth  while,  regardless  of 
whether  they  go  into  the  service  or  not, 
because  we  are  talking  about  fields  in 
agriculture,  commerce.  Federal  aviation, 
and  all  the  branches  of  Government  that 
move  in  this  field,  not  Just  Internationa] 
relations. 

Mr.  BR(30KE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
said  Initially  that  I  thought  it  was  an 
excellent  proposal.  I  know  that  we  need 
persons  with  special  training  in  the  For- 
eign Service.  I  hope  that  the  colloquy 
in  which  we  are  engaging  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  indicating  clearly  that  this 
legislation  is  designed  to  produce  actual 
benefits  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  form  of  a  foreign  service  commit- 
ment. I  am  concerned,  with  the  question 
of  why  we  should  train  students  to  go 
Into  the  foreign  service  field  when  we  are 
not  training  students  to  go  into  other 
fields  needed  in  the  Nation  as  well,  which 
are  comparable  to  Foreign  Service. 

We  talked,  for  example,  about  draft 
deferments  for  lawyers  who,  after  they 
had  been  given  the  deferment  to  study 
law  would  commit  themselves  to  practice, 
say,  in  a  rural  or  an  urban  poverty  area. 
Of  course,  there  would  be  some  clout 
there  because  if  they  did  not,  they  would 
be  drafted.  But  If  they  did,  they  would 
serve  in  those  areas  where  the  Nation 
needs  good  legal  advice  and  counsel. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  the  Senator  re- 
members, we  did  not  pass  the  amend- 
ment, either. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  know  that  we  did  not 
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pass  the  amendmeot,  but  what  I  am  say- 
ing is,  it  seems  to  me  there  may  be  some 
merit  to  the  Federal  Government's  train- 
ing students  In  a  partlciilar  field  that 
would  benefit  the  Government  equally  as 
well  as  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and 
offering  special  Incentives  for  their  par- 
ticipation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  legislative  his- 
tory, at  least,  will  show  the  Senator's 
intent,  that  after  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  spent  all  this  money,  for  full 
sciiolarships,  books,  nnd  sidxdstence. 
there  should  be  some  benefit  accruing 
to  this  country  in  return. 

Aikl  also,  if  we  are  going  to  make 
such  a  program  available  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, we  should  ctxisider  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  doing  this  in  other  fields  as  weU.  I 
am  certainly  not  opposed  to  the  educa- 
tion of  everyone  who  wants  an  educa- 
tion. That  \a  a  commendable  goal.  "Hils 
is  also  a  commendable  gocQ  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs.  But  I  hope  that  we  can 
write  this  leglslatioti  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  de- 
rive the  maximum  benefits  from  the 
money  it  will  spend.  "Rie  idea  of  a  pool 
from  which  offices  can  be  drawn  in  good. 
It  is  good  to  have  a  pool  available.  But 
the  Senator  and  I  both  know  that  there 
are  only  so  many  Jobs— 6,500  Jobs,  is  it? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  A  Uttle  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  Is  in  that  neighbor- 
hood of  Jobs  available. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  the  present  turn- 
over. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  DOldNICK.  On  the  present  turn- 
over in  that  field. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOIONICK.  I  share  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  very  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusets.  It 
certainly  is  the  intent  that  wherever 
there  is  a  Job  available,  they  wlU  go 
ahead  and  serve  in  that  ct^>acity;  but 
basically,  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
give  the  international  field,  where  the 
United  States  is  the  leader  of  the  world 
and  has  contacts  with  all  kinds  of  na- 
tions all  the  time  in  a  variety  of  ways — 
agriculture,  technical  assistance,  edu- 
cation, administration — many  other 
fields — to  be  able  to  give  these  people 
an  education  that  wiU  put  them  on  a 
scale  of  importance  equal  in  many  ways 
at  least  to  that  of  doctors,  teachers,  mili- 
tary officers — even  football  players — 
they  do  not  get  a  Federal  subsidy,  of 
course,  but  they  do  from  unlvoslties — 
that  is  all  worth  it. 

One  of  the  things  that  Intrigued  me 
with  it  ts  that  in  the  State  Department 
and  this  alone — I  am  Just  talking  about 
that — as  of  November  1967,  which  is  the 
last  date  they  had,  only  19  Negroes.  16 
Spanish-Americans,  nine  Orientals,  and 
no  American  Indians  were  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Officer  Cwps  of  3,453 
officers. 

I  think  we  can  vastly  improve  on  that 
by  the  nomination  procedure  which  is 


in  the  bill  and  by  giving  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  handicapped  further  op- 
portunities  in  this  field. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  very  glad  the  Sen- 
ator has  cleared  this  up.  The  legislative 
history  may  be  helpful. 

Let  me  say  that  I  remember  the  dasrs 
of  the  sputnik,  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  encouraging  the  best  brains 
in  the  coimtry  and  in  the  high  schools 
particularly,  to  go  to  college  and  pursue 
engineering  and  scientific  careers.  Many 
of  them  did.  We  have  many  of  them 
in  my  State  of  Massachusetts  along  what 
is  called  Route  128  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tronics. But  now  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  changed  its  policy  and  has  cut 
back  on  si>ace.  I  am  very  grateful  for 
that  because  we  need  to  rearrange  the 
priorities  of  the  Nation. 

But  we  have  an  abundance,  a  surplus 
of  engineers  and  scientists  who  have 
been  trained,  at  Government  Insistence, 
to  go  into  a  field  and  a  policy  which  we 
were  pursuing  at  that  time.  And  many 
of  them  are  without  Jobs. 

Now  if  we  train  x  number  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  for  the  Foreign  Service, 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  have  enough 
Jobs  for  them,  or  at  least  that  they  will 
be  able  to  do  some  work  and  earn  a  liv- 
ing, and  not  have  foreign  exi>erts  going 
around  the  coimtry  with  no  Jobs  in 
which  they  can  utilize  their  training. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  made  a  great  point. 

I  want  to  make  two  observations  on  the 
scientists  and  engineers  the  Senator  was 
talking  about.  In  my  opinion,  these  scien- 
tists and  enginers  will  be  totally  involved 
in  trying  to  solve  our  environmental 
problems,  and  they  will  be  doing  it  short- 
ly. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Can  the  Senator  give 
me  a  timetable  on  that? 

Mr.  DOBONICK.  I  think  they  oould 
start  within  the  year  and  do  these  things, 
because  we  need  it,  heaven  knows,  emd 
we  had  better  get  active  on  them  quickly. 

The  other  point  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  is  that  the  board  of  trustees  of 
this  particular  program  will,  as  I  say, 
have  the  right  to  determine  how  many 
scholarships  will  be  given  in  any  year, 
so  that  it  is  not  a  fixed  amount.  By  virtue 
of  this,  they  will  be  able  to  govern  the 
outfiow  from  the  4-year  and  the  2-year, 
whichever  it  may  be,  on  the  programs  in- 
volved, to  fit  what  available  openings 
they  can  in  the  foreign  service  itself.  So 
I  tliink  that  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
I  am  pleased  to  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  more 
questions.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  as 
much  time  as  he  desires. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Aricansas  is  recognized. 
FOSKioi*  snvicx  acHounsBXP  vmoauM 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  23,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions voted  10  to  2  against  the  proposal 
to  establish  a  Foreign  Service  scholar- 
ship program. 


This  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  pro- 
posals made  since  World  War  n  to  do 
something  about  recruitment  smd  train- 
ing of  Government  employees  to  serve 
overseas.  Each  time  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  looked  into 
such  proposals  in  depth  it  has  come  to 
the  same  conclusion;  namely,  that  a 
regimented  approach  to  such  a  service  is 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  n.S.  Govern- 
ment. It  has  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion with  regard  to  S.  390,  which  is  the 
substance  of  the  pending  amendment, 
and  which  was  reported  adversely  by  the 
committee  on  June  24. 

Hie  committee's  hearings  and  report 
are  available  to  Members  and  I  will  only 
summarize  the  principal  objections. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  is  quite  unneces- 
sary. There  is  no  dearth  of  qualified  ap- 
plicants for  the  positions  that  are  In- 
volved here.  Indeed,  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  glut.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  on  its  register  over  50,000  eligi- 
ble applicants  who  have  passed  the  Fed- 
eral services  entrance  examination. 
However,  the  Department  of  State  re- 
ports that  it  had  over  9.700  person  im- 
plying to  take  the  Foreign  Service  and 
Foreign  Information  Service  examina- 
tions last  December,  when  the  number  of 
appointments  that  could  be  made  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  100  to  200. 

With  respect  to  those  provisions  of  the 
amendment  that  relate  to  training  of 
persons  already  in  Federal  employ,  both 
the  Civil  Service  and  State  Department 
report  that  sufficient  authorities  already 
exist  to  do  what  the  amendment  proposes 
to  do. 

In  the  second  place,  the  program  is 
undesirable  tin  several  respects.  It  would 
mlnlmlaie  the  open  competiticm  existing 
for  Govemmoit  employment  by  giving 
scholarriilp  recipients  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage. This  would  bring  in  an  element 
of  preferment  that  is  bad  public  policy. 
The  fact  that  it  will  tend  to  create  an 
elite  group  of  applicants  brings  me  to  a 
more  fimdamental  criticism.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
the  Foreign  Service,  it  is  that  it  is  too 
ingrown,  too  much  of  a  closed  society. 
This  amendment  wotild  tend  to  make  it 
only  more  so.  The  scholars  would  follow 
a  curriculum  of  "study  or  activities  of 
education,  training,  or  research  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees."  The  imiformity  of 
educational  backgrounds  that  might  re- 
sult is  not  desirable,  and  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  Govemmoit. 

Third,  the  program  is  uneconomical. 
It  is  estimated  to  cost  $60,000,000  a  year 
by  fiscal  year  1975.  And  the  Department 
of  State  points  out: 

It  seenu  protalile  to  na  tbat  Btudents  In- 
tatwtad  In  f oz«lgn  affaln  m  a  oaraer  wlio  are 
now  going  to  ooUeg«  would  b«  tlM  ooat  to 
seek  nomlDatlon  for  tb«  pcopoaed  aohdar- 
ahlps.  . . .  Ortalnly  to  the  extent  that  this  la 
true,  tlier*  would  he  no  enlargement  of  the 
pool  troin  Which  oandldatee  tor  foreign  ti- 
fain  poetttoDS  are  adeoted.  There  would 
merely  be  a  transfer  from  the  private  aeotor 
to  the  puUlo  Mctor  of  the  ezpenae  ft^r  edu- 
cating future  oandldatee. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  would 
probably  be  paying  the  bills  for  students 
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who  would  otherwise  finance  their  own 
education  in  foreign  affairs. 

Fourth,  this  program  is  untimely. 
There  are  many  more  urgent  needs  now 
and  in  the  f(x«seeable  future  that  could 
warrant  an  expenditure  of  $60,000,000  a 
year.  This  is  Just  not  the  time  to  embark 
on  a  costly  new  program  to  meet  an  \m- 
proven  need.  Indeed,  it  could  be  regarded 
as  a  subsidy  to  selected  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  it  does  not  surprise 
me  that  the  academic  commimity  has 
shown  a  certain  degree  of  support  for 
this  pnHKwal.  As  one  of  their  witnesses 
stated:  "Universities  need  financial  sup- 
port." I  am  not  going  to  argue  about  the 
merits  of  that  prc^Tosition  except  to  say 
that  we  should  not  be  given  such  support 
under  the  guise  of  a  foreign  service 
scholarship  program. 

Lastly,  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  board  of  trustees 
and  to  the  nominating  procedure  are  un- 
realistic and  cimibersome,  while  other 
provisions  such  as  those  relating  to 
agreemoit  to  accept  Government  em- 
plo}mient  are  too  vague  and  nonspecific. 
Too  much  is  left  to  be  spelled  out  in  reg- 
uations  to  be  made  by  a  high  ranking 
board,  including  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Senators,  and  Congressmen,  who  would 
have  time  to  give  the  program  no  more 
than  their  fieeting  attention.  I  might  add 
also,  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
uses  the  terms  "technical  defective," 
"Inappropriate,"  and  "objectionable"  in 
comiection  with  specific  provisions  of  the 
amendment.  In  fact,  it  should  be  noted 
that  not  only  have  the  State  Department 
and  Civil  Service  Commission  opposed 
enactment  of  this  proposed,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Educati<m,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  are  also 
similarly  on  record. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relation,  therefore,  I  call  on  the  Senate 
to  reject  this  proposal  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  unnecessary,  imdeslrable,  un- 
economic, and  imtimely. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  regret  that  in 
the  last  moments  of  this  first  session  a 
bill  of  this  consequence  is  brought  before 
the  Senate,  a  proposal  that  has  been  con- 
sidered, as  I  have  said,  at  length  on 
various  other  occasions. 

I  think  there  is  much  criticism,  of 
course,  to  be  made  of  our  forcdgn  policy. 
However,  that  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  Foreign  Service  members  have  not 
had  ample  educational  opportunities. 

It  would  tu?pear  to  me,  not  only  in  this 
proposal,  but  also  in  Its  predecessors 
which  have  been  opposed  before,  that 
there  is  an  effort  to  try  to  get  people  in 
the  Foreign  Service  who  conform  to  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  what  our  policies  ought 
to  be. 

I  think  one  lesson  that  one  can  draw 
tentatively  from  the  Pentagon  papers  is 
that  the  decisions  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment— many  of  which  are  not  made 
by  the  Foreign  Service  offices,  in  fact, 
very  little  of  it  is  by  Foreign  Service  of- 
fices— are  much  too  ingrown  and  too 
wnformist:  in  fact,  there  is  almost  no 
iissent  discernible  in  reading  these  pa- 


pers among  the  members  of  the  executive 
branch  who  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  decisiotmiaUng. 

To  impose  upon  that  situation  now 
Foreign  Service  officers  who  have  been 
carefully  screened  by  the  same  people  so 
that  they  could  eliminate  insofor  as 
possible  any  news  ideas  would,  it  seems 
to  me,  be  counterproductive.  It  would 
certainly  be  counterproductive  to  ttie  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

It  is  very  significant  that  both  the 
State  Department  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  are  so  positive  in  their  views 
about  the  lack  of  any  necessity  for  schol- 
arships of  this  kind. 

When  this  kind  of  proposal  was  first 
proposed,  it  was  called  a  Freedom  Acad- 
demy.  back  about  10  or  15  years  ago.  It 
was  then  proposed  to  set  up  a  special 
academy  comparable  to  the  Military 
Academies  at  Aimapolis  and  West  Point. 
I  submit  there  is  nothing  in  common 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Academies  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  and  the  pro- 
posed Foreign  Service  scholarships. 

By  and  large  the  Foreign  Service  has 
performed  extremely  well;  they  have 
performed  very  well.  They  have  not,  as  I 
have  said,  made  decisions  which  have 
Involved  this  country  in  disastrous  wars. 
Those  wars  are  not  a  result  of  Foreign 
Service  decisions.  However,  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  our  policies  I  think  that  on  the 
whole  we  have  had  some  very  fine  people. 

Some  most  interesting  and  provocative 
things  I  have  read  in  recent  months  were 
in  some  of  the  reports  of  our  Foreign 
Service  officers  which  went  imnoticed 
and  unheeded  by  the  executive  branch  in 
Washington. 

The  Foreign  Service  officers  rendered 
some  reports  that,  had  they  been  taken 
seriously  and  evaluated  properly,  could 
well  have  led  to  a  different  policy  on  the 
part  of  our  country. 

That  is  attributable  to  the  fact.  I  think, 
that  many  of  the  Fordgn  Service  officers 
have  not  been  put  through  a  program 
such  as  Is  envisioned  here  in  which  they 
are  selected  and  screened  by  a  board, 
which  I  assimie  would  have  the  ree>pon- 
sibility  to  see  that  they  are  in  agreement 
with  whatever  preconceived  ideas  the 
Govenunent  at  the  time  might  have.  I 
think  that  would  inevitably  be  the  result 
of  this. 

I  do  iK>t  think  the  Senate,  if  it  should 
vote  (m  this,  understands  clearly  the  im- 
plications  of  it.  I  am  afraid  Members  will 
come  in  at  the  last  moment  without  the 
knowledge  that  the  principal  agencies  of 
Government  with  re^xmsibility  for  the 
personnel  in  our  Foreign  Service  have 
opposed  very  vigorously  creation  of  this 
program  at  this  time. 

I  would  hope  that  this  would  not  be 
pushed  and  that  it  could  go  over  so  that 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  facts  as  reported  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  Jime  24. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  manager  of  the 
bill  if  this  same  provision  was  voted  on 
and  what  the  vote  was  in  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  PELL.  My  recollection  was  that  it 
was  reported  without  objection  of  the 


subotunmlttee  and  also  without  objection 
in  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Was  it  submitted 
for  a  record  vote  or  was  it  done  Just  on 
a  voice  vote? 

Mr.  PELL.  In  both  cases  it  was  a  voice 
vote.    

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Was  a  quorum  of 
the  committee  present  at  the  time  the 
vote  was  taken? 

Mr.  PKTJj.  The  committee  seeks  to  be 
punctilious  in  these  matters  and  I  am 
sure  there  was  a  quorum. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  matter  of  this  consequence,  it  is  most 
unusual,  at  least  in  most  committees  of 
which  I  have  been  a  member,  that  the 
committee  did  not  take  a  record  vote 
on  a  matter  of  this  consequence.  This 
indicates  to  me  again  that  the  commit- 
tee did  not  take  this  proposal  very  seri- 
ously. It  reported  a  program  that  would 
amount  to  substantially  more  money 
than  the  existing  exchange  program, 
which  \b  funded  in  the  current  year  at 
about  $40  million  and  which  has  been 
subjected  to  enormous  examinations  by 
the  Committee  on  Aivropriations  and  by 
the  legislative  conunittees.  This  program 
has  had  over  100,000  direct  participants 
and  about  50,000  who  have  had  short- 
term  grants  under  that  program.  It  has 
been  a  very  substantial  program.  From 
those  Americans  who  participated  in 
that  program  with  actual  experience 
abroad  have  come  many  appUcants  to 
the  foreign  service  in  the  various 
branches. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  could 
be  so  casual  about  a  program  like  this 
foreign  service  scholarship  program  that 
comes  from  the  committee  wiUiout  a 
record  vote. 

In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions we  had  a  record  vote.  And  the  vote 
was  10  against  this  measiu^  and  two  for 
it.  This  has  been  about  the  proportion 
whenever  these  matters  have  come  up 
over  the  past  several  years. 

I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
this  proposal  has  been  brought  up  here 
in  the  last  hours  before  the  summer 
recess  when  it  is  impossible  to  gain  the 
attention  of  any  more  than  a  handful  of 
Senators,  Senators  are  going  to  be  forced 
to  vote  on  a  measure  about  which  they 
know  practically  nothing.  I  see  no  need 
whatever  under  these  circumstances  of 
proceeding  to  vote  upon  it.  I  had  hoped 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  brought  up 
under  these  circumstances. 

The  D^Mutment  of  Defense  has  more 
people  overseas  than  any  other  branch. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  needs  any  money  for 
training  of  its  people. 

I  wish  to  read  Just  a  part  of  the  report 
with  regard  to  the  executive  branch  posi- 
tion because  I  know  very  few  pe<vle  will 
have  the  opportxmity  to  read  it: 

KXECTJTIVB  BBANCH  POSITION 

Both  the  United  States  CItU  Servloe  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  State  are  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  8.  S90.  In  aum- 
mary,  the  Civil  Service  Oommlaalon  fetfs  that 
the  training  provlslona  of  the  bUI  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  enq>loyeee  are  unneoeaaary 
and  objectionable.  Moreover,  the  Oommla- 
slon  btilevea  that  there  preaently  eilats  a 
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anuplus  at  wvU-qtuOlflwl  ctaaaUmtim 
Ing  ^ipolntmenX  to  tiM  Vontgn  ScrrloaL  A^ 
oonUng  to  tb«  Oommlaalon,  "It  would  1M  k 
(Uaorrlce  to  tbt  tluniaanda  of  young  people 
planning  for  th«  best  uae  of  their  yeera  amSl- 
able  for  education  to  encourage  them  to  de- 
vote themaelvee  to  preparing  for  oareen  that 
cannot  b«  made  available  to  them." 

Laetly,  the  Commlaakm  fetie  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  granttng  the  Board  of 
Trustees  "a  vague  kind  of  asslgnmant  au- 
thority" to  plaoe  students  and  paduates  In 
Qovemment  agendea  la  "inaiqiroprlata  and 
objectionable."  In  the  words  at  the  Oommls- 
Blon,  It  believes  these  provisions  oonfUct  with 
the  proper  appointment  authority  of  each 
agency  head. 

The  Department  of  State  feels  there  Is  no 
need  for  a  Ck>vcmment  program  along  the 
linea  coatemplated  by  S.  890.  Aooordlng  to 
the  Depaitment,  sufldent  authority  alrefsdy 
exists  for  training  Qoverxunant  em^oyees 
and  their  famlUes  smilgned  overseas  (title  vn 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1040.  as 
amended).  In  addition,  the  I>flf>artment 
points  out  that  there  Is  an  ample  number  of 
students  interested  in  foreign  alfaiis  as  a 
career  and  kt  is  unneceasary  to  provide  qwcial 
Qovemment  inoentives  to  attract  oanrt1da<iee 
The  State  Department  also  points  out  that 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which  1b  the  larg- 
est employer  of  American  dtlxens  abrotul. 
"reports  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  qualified 
persons  for  their  overseas  positloas  •••.'• 
The  Department's  letter  also  states  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  over  S0,000 
eligible  applicants  on  its  register. 

The  Department  of  State  also  states: 
We  are  concerned  with  the  provision  of  the 
Mil  which  limits  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram to  educational  Institutions  that  offer, 
as  part  of  their  curriculum,  "courses  of  study 
or  actlvlttea  of  education,  training,  or  re- 
search In  the  Held  of  foreign  affairs  approved 
by  the  Board . . ."  (ItaUc  supplied.]  This  could 
lead  to  undesirable  uniformity  and  stand- 
ardization of  "foreign  affairs"  courses  offered 
by  educational  institutions  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  most  insidious 
aspect  of  this  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  With  reference  to  the 
language  the  Senator  Just  read,  and  the 
phrase  "approved  by  the  board,"  that 
objection  has  been  met,  cmd  this  was 
never  intended  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  How  is  money  going 
to  be  distributed  unless  it  is  approved  by 
someone?  Who,  instead  of  the  board,  is 
going  to  approve  who  will  receive  the 
grants? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  was 
talking  about  the  curriculum.  The  insti- 
tution will  decide  what  the  courses  will 
be. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  This  board  would 
approve  only  those  institutions  they 
thinlc  adequate  and  proper  in  accord- 
ance with  what  their  views  would  be. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  objection  en- 
tered by  the  State  Department  and  re- 
ported in  the  Senator's  committee  is  that 
"courses  of  study  or  activities  of  educa- 
tion, training,  or  research  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs" — and  then  there  is  the 
phrase  "approved  by  the  board" — we  took 
that  out  so  that  it  would  not  lead  to  this 
so-called  uniformity,  which  was  not  in- 
tended in  the  first  place. 
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I  think  the  statement  of  the  State  De- 
partment leads  the  Senator  to  a  con- 
clusion which  was  not  intended  and 
which  we  cleared  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  As  I  said,  this  is  not 
a  new  proposal  that  has  been  dressed  up. 
It  is  not  unlike  what  happened  in  many 
of  our  institutions.  We  have  given  Mr. 
Foster  and  the  Defense  Deputment,  un- 
der its  research  and  deydopment  pro- 
gram, vast  simis  of  money,  millions  of 
dollars.  They  have  selected  institutions 
around  the  country  for  their  special 
favor.  Some  of  them  received  as  much  as 
$100  million  of  so-called  research  money 
in  a  year.  This  is  one  of  the  reascms  the 
student  riots  were  precipitated.  It  ocm- 
trlbuted  to  them. 

The  protests  of  the  studoits,  for  ex- 
ample, at  MIT  was  based  to  some  extent, 
as  they  stated,  up<m  their  feeling  that 
their  university  had  been  taken  over,  in 
effect,  and  directed  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Other  institutions  had  similar 
reactions.  There  was  a  feeling — and  it 
was  a  justified  feeling — on  the  iwrt  of 
many  students  that  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment, in  this  case  through  the  Defense 
Department,  had  taken  over  the  direction 
and  subverted  the  independence  of  their 
respective  institutions. 

I  certainly  ssonpathize  with  that  point 
of  view.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  proper  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  take 
over  the  direction  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  I  think  the  diversity 
which  exists  among  these  institutions  Is 
one  of  their  greatest  qualities. 

It  is  a  very  strange  thing,  in  so  many 
ways,  how  we  preach  one  doctrine  and 
then  try  to  practice  another.  We  preadi 
the  doctrine  of  intellectual  freedom,  and 
then  we  persist  in  setting  up  procedures 
by  which  it  can  be  curbed;  this  amend- 
ment would  have  the  effect  of  doing 
that  by  delegating  to  a  bocu'd  the  right  to 
parcel  out  up  to  $60  million  in  grants  to 
various  institutions  in  accordance  with 
their  judgment — I  am  quite  sure  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  judgment— of 
whether  these  institutions  fit  their  ideas 
of  how  to  teach  people  for  foreign  service. 

I  think  inevitably  the  board  would  have 
to  adopt  some  criteria  of  its  own,  and 
there  would  be  applied  across  the  board. 
The  very  principle,  it  strikes  me.  Is 
wrong,  especially  as  a  way  to  approach 
people  in  civilian  life.  That  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  civilians  and  the  mili- 
tary establishment.  Of  course,  the  men 
who  compose  our  Armed  Forces  have  to 
have  conformity.  They  have  to  march 
in  line.  They  cannot  all  be  marching  in 
every  direction  and  out  of  step.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  military  to  teach  conform- 
ity to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
establishment.  Discipline  Is  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  to  have  a  military 
establishment. 

But  It  seems  to  me  this  Is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  ideas  that  we  would  use  in 
training  civilian  employees  for  our  Gov- 
ernment. Diversity,  different  views, 
originality — this  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  merits  and  virtues  of  our 
whole  system.  It  is  a  very  strange  thing 
to  me  that  while  we  pride  ourselves  on 
this  freedCHn  of  diversity,  we  are  con- 
stantly having  proposals  made  in  the  op- 


posite direction.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
would  be  the  case  in  this  instance. 

I  do  not  understand  the  comment 
about  the  approval  by  the  board.  On 
page  7,  unless  it  has  been  amended,  the 
amendment  reads,  beginning  on  line  2 : 
the  Board  shaU  not  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ment with  a  ncm-Pederal  institution  of  high- 
er education  unless  such  arrangement  pro- 
vides that  such  institution  will  offer  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Program,  as  a  part  of  its  cur- 
riculum, courses  of  study  or  actlvlUes  of  ed- 
ucation, training,  or  research  In  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  approved  by  the  Board  .  .  . 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  Senator  win 
look  at  Amendment  No.  384,  he  will  find, 
in  answer  to  his  statement,  that  we  took 
out  the  language  about  approval  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  WeU,  that  may  be 
the  intention.  If  that  language  was  taken 
out,  on  what  criteria  are  they  going  to 
make  the  grants?  It  will  still  be  by  some 
criteria  approved  by  the  board.  I  imagine, 
or  what  other  function  can  the  board 
perform? 

These  objections  cannot  be  met  just  by 
words  in  this  act.  If  there  is  a  board  of 
nine  men  appointed  by  the  President,  of 
course  those  men  are  going  to  have  to 
meet  the  approval  of  the  President,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  and  therefore  they  are 
quite  likely  to  be  uniform,  I  suspect,  in 
general  approach  to  his  public  poUcy. 
After  the  board  is  appointed,  whetha 
that  language  is  in  the  bill  or  not,  when 
it  surveys  the  Institutions  to  give  the 
money  to,  these  are  going  to  have  to  meet 
the  criteria  of  that  board  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  are  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  the  board  as  to  what  public  pol- 
icy ought  to  be.  I  do  not  know  how  one 
can  possibly  get  around  that. 

I  object  to  the  very  concept  of  turn- 
ing over  to  the  board  a  vast  sum  of 
money— and  it  Is;  it  will  be  $60  million  in 
197&— to  go  out  and  Influence  and  make 
institutions  all  over  this  country  con- 
form to  that  board's  views.  It  has  to  do 
that.  There  is  no  compulsion  on  the  board 
to  give  the  money  to  any  institution. 
The  board  makes  the  choice,  whether 
this  language  is  left  In  the  bill  or  not 
There  Is  no  alternative.  It  is  not  going  to 
to  do  it  by  lot,  surely. 

If  there  were  put  Into  the  language  the 
requirement  that  the  board  would  make 
the  selections  by  a  toss  of  the  coin  or  by 
a  roll  of  the  dice,  we  rolght  get  away 
with  it  to  some  extent,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  going  to  be  done,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  board  that  Is  go- 
ing to  do  that.  The  board  is  going  to  make 
the  decision,  and  it  will  pick  those  insti- 
tutions that  conform  to  its  views  of  what 
the  educational  program  wiU  be  Uke.  No 
doubt  it  will  pick  institutions  whose  lead- 
ing professors  conform  to  its  views  of 
what  our  foreign  policy  will  be. 

All  of  that  Inheres  in  the  nature  of 
setting  up  a  board  to  determine  what  In- 
stitutions will  receive  the  money. 

I  realize  that,  after  there  has  been  so 
much  complaint  on  the  part  of  student! 
and  others  about  the  undue  Influence 
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fA  the  militaxT  establishment  on  our  lib- 
eral arts  Institutions  partlculaily,  that 
they  have  cut  down  on  those  Institutions 
particularly,  that  they  have  cut  down 
on  those  sums.  The  Senate  very  wlse^, 
in  my  opinion,  has  cut  back  slightly — 
not  very  much,  but  it  has  cut  back  scxne- 
what — the  researcb  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  espedally  of  the 
part  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  defense. 
Social  sdenoe  and  liberal  arts  researdi 
of  various  kinds  has  been  cut  back  to 
some  extent. 

I  noticed  a  piece  in  the  papers  recently 
that  they  are  avc^dlng  meeting  that  re- 
quirement by  giving  it  new  titles.  Instead 
of  calling  it  social  science  research,  they 
use  a  title  with  military  implications, 
thereby  evading  the  requirements  of  the 
Mansfield  amoidment  which  said.  In 
effect,  that  these  programs  had  to  have 
some  relation  to  military  affairs.  So  they 
are  beginning  to  make  the  relatiwiship 
only  in  the  title;  the  rest  of  the  program 
proceeds  as  usual. 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  program,  be- 
cause it  subverts  the  institution,  the  In- 
dividual, and  the  universities,  which  re- 
main one  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  our 
society— useful  if  we  wish  to  preserve  a 
democratic  system. 

To  move  into  this  field  I  think  Is  very 
dangerous  and  sets  a  precedent.  If  It  Is 
passed  and  enacted  Into  law,  there  will 
not  be  the  slightest  chance  of  throwing 
It  out.  It  will  be  one  of  the  programs  we 
create  ag-ain  and  again  and  are  hardly 
able  to  get  rid  of.  We  have  such  institu- 
tions, for  example.  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope, which  has  outlived  its  purpose.  It 
was  created  at  a  different  time,  under 
different  drcumstcmces,  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  terminate. 

I  am  sure  that  if  this  bill  is  enacted 
now,  in  the  last  days  of  this  session,  when 
there  are,  I  believe,  about  10  Soiators 
present,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  voted  in 
without  there  being  any  real  understand- 
ing of  its  implications,  and  then  we  will 
never  be  able  to  get  rid  of  It.  It  will  go 
on  and  on.  It  is  money.  The  schools  are 
hard  up.  So  each  one  will  be  able  to  sub- 
vert its  program  in  the  way  the  Board 
wants  in  order  to  get  a  grant.  So  we  will 
have  60  or  more  institutions  getthig  more 
and  more  alike,  with  less  and  lees  indi- 
vidual initiative  or  innovation. 

We  have  prided  ourselves  on  not  being 
intellectually  regimented.  Smne  of  our 
writers  take  great  pride  in  contrasting 
the  freedom  of  our  people  with  that  of 
the  Russian  people,  who  are  muzzled  by 
their  government.  Well,  this  Is  muzzling 
in  a  different  way.  Instead  of  taking  them 
directly  and  putting  them  In  Jail,  it  takes 
our  young  and  exposes  them  only  to  ap- 
proved courses  in  certain  universities.  In- 
stead of  threatening  them,  the  Board 
will  give  money  to  an  institution  and 
say,  "Here  is  a  million  dollars  if  you  fol- 
low our  ideas  of  how  you  ought  to  train 
young  pe<a)le." 

That  is  what  this  will  eventually  come 
down  to.  It  will  be  a  gradual  process. 
Nobody  can  put  his  finger  on  exactly 
why  that  Is,  that  our  Foreign  Service 
oflacers  are  all  alike  Eind  have  no  imagi- 
nation. They  all  follow  the  leader  like 
a  bunch  of  sheep.  It  will  come  about 


very  gradually,  and  no  one  can  point 
his  finger  to  any  one  particular  thing. 
That  will  be  the  course  of  this  kind  of 
program. 

This  country  has  avoided  from  the 
beginning  the  centralization  of  control 
of  its  education.  One  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  the  people  of  this  country 
from  the  beginning  was  that  education 
was  a  local  affair.  It  has  on^  beoa  be- 
cause of  this  continuing  warfare,  the 
dissipation  of  our  resources,  and  the  rate 
of  taxation,  that  the  poor  schools  have 
had  to  come,  to  survive,  to  the  govern- 
ment for  Federal  aid  to  education. 

We  have  tried,  however,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  to  go  as  far  as  we  could  toward 
preserving  the  independence  of  the  local 
schools  in  the  direction  of  their  own 
affairs.  There  have  come  in  such  things 
as  racial  matters,  which  have  caused  the 
Federal  Government  to  interfere.  But 
we  have  kept  that  to  a  minimum.  It  has 
not  and  is  not  now  the  practice  of  the 
Federal  Qovemment  to  dictate  policies 
to  schools  that  receive  Federal  sdd  to 
education.  The  only  dictation  has  related 
to  such  constitutional  matters  as  racial 
discrimination. 

I  think  this  kind  of  program  is  a  very 
hisidlous  injection  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  dictation  on  the  curricula,  on 
what  they  teach.  It  would  involve  too 
much  the  standards  of  this  board  of  nine 
men,  the  nine  men  who  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  of  course,  as 
in  all  of  these  programs;  and  Presidents 
are  busy  men.  They  will  respond  to  the 
pressures  of  those  who  are  most  aggres- 
sive, I  suppose,  as  they  usually  do.  The 
program  will  develop,  I  think,  a  very  in- 
grown and  very  narrow  outlook  imder 
the  direction  of  a  board  of  nine  men  to 
the  extent  that  this  bill  would  provide  It. 

Yes,  one  can  say  that  $60  million  is 
not  much  money.  It  Is  not  much  money 
compared  to  the  total  amoimt  that  is 
spent  on  education.  But  in  the  field  of 
higher  education,  this  amount  can  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference  to  universities 
which  are  now  in  such  desperate  straits 
that  a  gift  of  a  million  dollars,  or  even 
$500,000,  is  a  great  incentive  to  them  to 
conform  to  whatever  the  bosu^  may 
think  is  the  proper  standard  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  curricula  of  the  respective 
institutions. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  board,  un- 
less the  provision  has  been  chEinged  by 
amendment,  shall  consist  of  the  Secre- 
t  iry  of  State,  four  persons  experienced  In 
higher  education  or  training  and  educa- 
tion in  foreign  affairs  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  two  Members  of  the  UJ3. 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  two  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Not  more  than  one  of  the  trustees  ap- 
pointed from  the  Senate  nor  one  of  the 
trustees  appointed  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  of  the  same  po- 
litical party. 

Not  one  of  these  members  has  any 
special  interest  in  education  as  such.  The 
Secretary  of  State:  When  I  think  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State  that  I  have  known.  I 
cannov  imagine  people  who  have  leas  time 
or  less  qualification  to  be  concerned  with 


the  direction  of  the  curriculums  and  the 
kind  of  education  that  should  be  pro- 
vided to  citizens  of  a  free  country.  They 
have  been  seeking  to  maintain  a  foreign 
service,  not  only  in  the  purely  diplo- 
matic, but  in  every  other  area,  of  sufO- 
cient  originality  and  suffldent  intelli- 
gence to  represent  our  country  properly. 

What  I  think  this  will  come  out  to  is 
simply  a  board  to  enforce  conformity 
upon  all  those  who  are  to  enter  our  pub- 
lic service  in  the  foreign  field.  That  was 
the  purpose  of  the  original  proposal.  It 
was  then  a  little  plainer  as  to  its  purpose, 
which  was  to  teach  people  how  to  fig^t 
communism. 

Here  is  another  example  of  how  times 
have  passed  on.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  now  changed  his  atti- 
tude: at  least  he  has  taken  the  first  step. 
He  has  taken  a  public  step  which  has 
been  Interpreted  widely  as  meaning  that 
he  intends  to  move  away  from  the  cold 
war  philosophy  of  basing  our  policy  en- 
tirely upon  the  simple  propositicm  of  con- 
tainment of  communism.  Why  else  would 
he  go  to  China,  If  he  still  harbored  the 
same  sentiments  which  were  behind  the 
introduction  of  a  similar  kind  of  pro- 
posal to  create  an  academy  to  teadi  these 
people  some  several  years  ago? 

I  would  say  the  times  have  already 
changed  suffldently  to  have  made  the 
concept  obsolete.  The  President,  I  hope — 
and  at  every  opportunity  I  have,  I  en- 
courage him — ^is  In  the  process  of  chang- 
ing his  mind  about  a  policy  which  has 
resulted  in  deterioration  of  our  sodety, 
I  think,  more  greatly,  certainly,  than 
either  World  War  n  or  World  War  I. 
Our  general  flnandal  condition  Is  the 
worst  it  has  heea,  I  believe,  in  our  his- 
tory— certainly  since  the  Civil  War.  Our 
domestic  budget  is  in  worse  condition: 
all  of  this,  in  my  view,  going  back  pri- 
marily to  a  misguided  policy  that  in- 
volved us  in  a  process  of  containment, 
which  was  poorly  designed  to  achieve  its 
announced  purpose. 

These  things  have  a  way  of  catching 
up  with  us  many  years  later.  But  during 
that  course,  in  the  height  of  the  cold 
war,  the  idea  of  training  people  to  fight 
communism  originated  and  was  pro- 
posed, and  it  has  been  rejected.  Now  it  is 
presented  to  us  in  a  little  different  form. 

How  does  the  Secretary  of  State  have 
either  the  time  or  the  inclination — any 
Secretary  of  State,  and  putlcularly  thoae 
that  I  have  been  acquainted  with — ^for 
doing  what  the  bill  requires  Mm  to  do? 
Some  of  them  may  be  very  good  Secre- 
taries of  State,  but  imagine  giving  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  duty  of  supervis- 
ing the  higher  educational  curriculum  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

What  will  happen,  of  course.  Is  that 
since  all  of  these  people  mentioned  here 
are  busy — ^imagine  how  much  time  the 
Senators  will  have  to  give  to  this  kind 
of  activity,  and  how  active  they  will  be — 
what  it  will  amoimt  to  is  that  appoint- 
ees, clerks,  assistants  of  the  Secretary 
way  down  the  line,  will  be  delegated  the 
duty  of  acting  for  and  advising  him  on 
this  board.  They  wiU  all  get  together 
cmd  make  the  policy,  and  they  will  se- 
lect the  institutions,  and  it  will  give 
them  a  feeling  of  great  power  to  be  able 
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to  say,  "University  A  will  be  given  $1 
million" — of  course.  If  University  A  Is 
very  careful  to  set  up  Its  curriculum  and 
to  annoimce  policies  that  are  in  accord 
with  the  view  of  the  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  same  can  be  said 
as  to  the  Vice  President  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
wh3  will  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives.  The 
Senators  will  be  appolnte»d  by  the  Vice 
President. 

I  must  say  I  think  this  is  a  most  im- 
usual  and  a  most  unorthodox  way  of 
establishing  a  board  to  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  bringing  conformity  into  higher 
education  in  the  United  States.  It  ts  di- 
rectly contrary,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
whole  historical  policy  of  this  country 
with  regard  to  education.  Its  tendency 
is  bound  to  be  to  limit  the  freedom  of 
action  of  many  imiversltles.  They  will 
be  in  such  need  of  money  that  they  will 
be  willing  to  abide  by  whatever  regula- 
tions or  standards  the  board  decides  are 
in  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  overstate  my 
objection  to  this  kind  of  approach  to 
the  field  of  education.  I  am  £imazed  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  ap- 
proved such  a  program.  The  only  way 
I  can  explain  it  is  that  they  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing.  It  is  very 
significant  to  me  that  they  did  not  both- 
er to  take  a  vote;  they  Just  passed  It  out 
on  a  voice  vote,  just  as  we  pass  out  here 
the  imobjected  to  bills  as  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
properly  I  think,  do  not  need  to  be  fully 
informed,  at  least  not  on  every  private 
bill.  So  we  pass  bills  on  the  call  of  the 
calendar  without  taking  a  vote. 

But  anything  that  goes  to  the  edu- 
cational system  of  this  country,  which 
means  developing  and  shaping  the 
minds,  the  views,  and  the  intelligence  of 
future  generations,  does  seem  to  me  to 
be  worthy  of  a  record  vote,  so  that  the 
members  of  the  c(Mnmlttee  at  least  would 
take  responsibility  for  injecting  into  our 
educational  system  this  kind  of  control 
by  a  central  Ixiard. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PDLBRIQHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  many  of  the  Senators'  argu- 
ments, which  have  a  good  deal  of  validity. 

I  recall  being  one  of  those  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  who  submit- 
ted a  memorandum  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  opposing  the  Freedom 
Academy,  which  I  understand  played  a 
certain  role  In  the  coislderatlon  of  that 
academy,  a  project  of  which  I  would 
never  approve. 

The  bUl  as  originally  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator DoMnncK  had  elements  that  we 
thought  went  too  far,  and  he  omnpro- 
mlsed  and  removed  some  of  them.  One  of 
the  points  that  bothered  me  personally 
very  much  was  the  Idea  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  appointing  these  iteople. 

Actually,  we  had  a  ndlcall  vote  in  the 
previous  Congress  on  this  very  point,  and 
I  was  overruled,  I  think,  almost  unani- 
mously— everyone  but  me. 

My  recollection  also  is — I  am  trying  to 
check  this — that  in  the  previous  Congress 


we  did  have  a  rollcall  vote — or  a  formal 
vote,  at  least — on  this  and  referral  it  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  where 
It  resided  Inconspicuously  and  was  not 
reported.  This  time,  as  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy to  our  colleague  in  the  committee, 
since  it  was  the  same  bill  that  had  been 
reported  In  the  previous  Congress,  we  did 
report  It. 

As  I  told  the  author  of  the  bill,  my 
enthusiasm  for  it  was  somewhat  muted, 
but  he  is  a  member  of  our  committee,  we 
worked  hard  on  it,  and  he  did  make  these 
compromises.  I  also  knew  that  I  had  been 
defeated  when  I  tried  to  knock  out  the 
appointing  provisions,  which  give  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Just  as  much 
of  a  problem  as  they  do  the  Senator  from 
Ariumsas. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  I  simply  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  members  of  this  body  are 
prepared  to  accept  a  proposal  whldi  dele- 
gates to  a  board  of  this  character  this 
much  influence  upon  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  this  country.  The  term  of 
the  members  is  2  years.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Senator,  unless  he  is  the  very  new- 
est Senator,  who  has  not  yet  been  as- 
signed his  office,  nor  even  assigned  to 
a  committee,  who  would  be  interested 
in  serving;  because  we  all  serve  on  com- 
mittees that  take  up  all  our  time. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  is  put  in  here 
with  the  idea  that  it  Is  going  to  be  at- 
tractive because  possibly  a  Senator  may 
be  on  this  board  and  it  will  give  him 
some  prestige.  But  there  would  be  just 
two  Members  of  the  Senate.  A  Senator's 
chances  of  being  one  of  the  members  is 
very  slim.  A  senior  Senator  woiild  not 
want  to  be  a  member,  because  he  does 
not  have  the  time.  A  new  Senator,  who 
has  no  responsibilities  of  managemait 
of  a  committee  and  is  on  very  restricted 
committees — almost  all  of  us  have 
served  our  apprenticeship,  in  a  seiue.  In 
that  capacity — might  have  time.  But  I 
submit  that  it  would  not  be  a  very  useful 
board.  The  term  is  for  2  years. 

I  must  say  that,  to  me,  this  has  a  feel 
about  it  that  is  quite  unrealistic.  It  Is 
perfectly  obvious  that  this  board  would 
be  run  by  a  staff  with  which  this  body 
would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  A 
staff  would  be  created.  The  duty  of  in- 
fluencing the  kind  of  institutions  we  have 
by  the  disbursal  of  $60  million  a  year 
would  finally  end  up  in  the  hands  of  a 
staff  of  three  or  four  men.  probably  one 
staff  director,  who  would  make  the  deci- 
sions as  to  what  kind  of  higher  educa- 
tional institution  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  Con- 
gress wants  to  delegate  to  a  board  ot  this 
kind  or  to  Its  staff  this  kind  of  power  or 
m(Hiey. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  difficulty  and  the 
care  and  the  thought  that  has  gone  into 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  that 
is  already  in  being.  It  is  appointed  by  the 
President.  It  does  not  have  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  anyone  else  such  as  that.  They 
are  all  leading  individuals  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  chairmen  usually  have 
been  commissioners  of  educatiaa,  the 
presidents  of  important  educational  tn- 
stltutions.  A  member,  by  q?eclflcatlon.  Is 
the  Cconmlssloner  of  Educaa<xi,  who  is 
usually  a  very  outstanding  man  In  that 
field.  I  know  ot  nothing  comparable  to 


this  board  In  the  whole  Add  ot  educa- 
tion. This  Is  the  most  casual  way  to  create 
a  board  and  turn  over  $60  million  to 
dispense  as  it  sees  fit  to  Influence  the 
universities  of  this  country. 

This  is  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
foreign  scholarships.  It  has  only  $40  mll- 
Ilcm  for  fiscal  1972  after  all  these  yean. 
It  started  out  very  modestly  with  $2  mil- 
lion or  $3  million  25  years  ago,  aioA  it  Is 
now  $40  million,  of  which  some  $4.5  mil- 
lion is  foreign  currency.  In  other  words, 
in  dollars,  it  actually  has  only  about  $36 
million.  It  is  a  very  substantial  program, 
very  carefully  administered. 

If  anything  of  this  character  Is  to  be 
done.  I  submit  that  certainly  we  should 
have  a  board  with  more  qualifications. 
Quallfkuitions  have  nothing  to  do  with 
individuals;  but  to  choose  a  board  from 
aaumg  people  as  busy  as  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  have  him  on  a  board  of 
this  character,  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly 
inm>proprlate.  The  Secretary  of  State  1b 
so  busy  that  it  is  very  rare  tiiese  days 
that  he  can  find  time  ev&a  to  visit  the 
Senate  committees.  I  think  he  has  been 
before  the  Committee  on  Fcn'eign  Rda- 
tlons  only  three  times  this  year. 

I  do  not  know  how  in  the  world  he 
would  have  time  to  administer  thds  board 
or  give  it  the  slightest  attention.  I  am 
quite  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  he  would 
not.  He  would  delegate  it,  as  I  have  said, 
to  a  secretary  who  would  have  the  re- 
spotisibility  of  seeing  whether  Harvard 
is  behaving  or  whether  the  University 
of  Rhode  Isltmd  or  Brown  University  are 
behaving.  If  Brown  University  will  do 
exactly  as  the  Secretary  sajrs — if  he  ap- 
proves of  the  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence there— he  might  give  th«n  $500,000. 
However,  if  they  should  speak  independ- 
ently, as  the  Senator  does  sometimes,  he 
would  not  give  them  anything.  If  they 
are  hard  up,  they  will  come  around  and 
want  a  little  money  and  will  say,  "Mr. 
Secretary,  we  are  very  sorry.  We  will  not 
do  it  again.  We  will  do  what  you  say." 
This  is  the  way  human  nature  works 
when  you  have  money  to  hand  out. 

So  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  a  very  improvident  proposal,  very  un- 
wise. It  ts  subversive  of  all  the  estabUshad 
principles  we  have  with  regard  to  the  In- 
dependence and  diversity  of  our  educa- 
tional Institutions.  I  would  be  most  re- 
luctant to  see  t^  go  into  effect. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
has  the  House  passed  upon  this  measure? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  think 
it  has  not  passed  the  House. 

Has  it  been  Introduced  in  the  commit- 
tee there? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  PELL.  We  do  not  believe  It  has 
been  introduced  into  the  committee 
there.  This  is  very  much  a  creature  very 
dear  to  the  S^iator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Since  it  got  through 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  without 
a  record  vote.  I  suppose  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  we  could  pass  It  now  without 
a  record  vote. 

The  Senator  does  not  want  a  record 
vote,  does  he? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  considerate  of  my  col- 
leagues, and,  as  a  matter  of  record,  I 
never  ask  for  a  record  vote. 
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Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  That  Is  what  I 
thought  the  Senator  had  in  mind— that 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — on  the  day 
of  recess,  with  many  people  gone — ^he 
would  not  want  this  proposal  adopted 
on  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
record  vote,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  at  this  time. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  67  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  opponents  have  40  minutes  remain- 
ing.       

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quoiiun,  because  I  would  hate  to  see  a 
vote  taken  without  anyone  being  here 
to  know  what  this  is  all  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fanitin).  Does  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  yield  time  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  on 
my  time  for  the  quorum  cau. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
time  of  my  opponents,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island  yield  me 
2  minutes  on  another  matter? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
that  purpose. 


FCC  REGULATION  OF  COMMUNITY 

ANTENNA    SYSTEMS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  year,  I  have  been  contacted  by 
many  Senators — 35  Senators,  to  be  more 
exact — with  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's regulation  of  community  antenna 
systems  and  the  need  for  a  congressional 
policy  in  this  area. 

On  June  15  the  members  of  the  FCC 
appear^  before  my  committee  to  discuss 
this  subject.  Many  questions  were  asked 
and  quite  a  niunber  were  left  unan- 
swered. However,  the  chairman  of  the 
FCC  Indicated  that  the  Commission 
would  complete  its  deliberations  and  sub- 
mit to  the  committee  the  Commission's 
proposals  prior  to  the  August  recess  of 
Congress. 

Under  date  of  August  5— which  was 
yesterday — such  a  document  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  committee. 

In  view  of  the  wide  interest,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  document 
be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the  con- 
venience and  study  of  all  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Reccmd,  as  follows: 


SVKIUBT  SUBlOnKD  TO  OomOITZB, 

AuaxTBT  6,  1071 

Dear  Mr.  dudrman.  In  accordance  with  our 
commitment  In  my  testimony  before  tbe 
Senate  Communications  Subcommittee  on 
June  15,  1071 — ^reiterated  before  tbe  House 
Communications  and  Power  Subcommittee 
on  July  23,  1071 — we  are  submitting  this 
summary  of  the  Commission's  proposals  tor 
the  near-term  regrilstlon  of  cable  televlBlon. 

The  Commission  has  been  Intensively  en- 
gaged In  the  process  of  reviewing  its  cable 
policies  since  the  summer  of  1068,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  Commission's 
authority  to  regulate  the  industry.  In  re- 
cent months,  very  nearly  full  Ume  has  been 
spent  trying  to  find  a  satisfactory  resolution 
of  the  dUBcult  problems  involved.  Ample  op- 
portunity has  been  afforded  all  Interested 
persons  to  present  their  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  policies  put  forward  here  result 
from  an  Intensive  study  of  the  Issues,  bal- 
ancing all  the  equities,  and  represent  our 
best  Judgment  on  the  regulatory  course  that 
should  be  f oUowed. 

As  set  forth  In  our  prevloiis  Statements  to 
the  Congress,  our  objective  throughout  has 
been  to  find  a  way  of  opening  up  cable's  po- 
tential to  serve  the  public  without  at  the 
same  time  undermining  the  foundation  of 
the  existing  over-the-alr  broadcast  structure. 
We  believe  both  these  "goods",  can  be 
achieved  and  that  cable  can  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  toward  improving  the  na- 
tion's communications  system — providing 
additional  diversity  of  programming,  serving 
as  a  communications  outlet  for  many  who 
previously  have  had  little  or  no  chance  of 
ownership  or  of  access  to  the  television 
broadcast  system,  and  creating  the  potential 
for  a  host  of  new  communications  services. 
We  believe  the  policies  set  out  here  will 
achieve  these  results.  But  we  Intend  to  moni- 
tor very  closely  the  growth  of  the  cable  tele- 
vision Industry  and  remain  prepared  to  take 
such  further  action  as  may  be  called  for  on 
tbe  basis  of  experience.  We  are  proposing  to 
break  new  grovmd,  largely  unexplored.  As  a 
consequence,  we  must  and  will  proceed  with 
caution.  But  further  delay.  In  o\ir  view, 
wotild  disserve  tbe  public  and  deny  the  na- 
tion tangible  benefits. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Commission 
should  delay  the  next  phase  of  cable's  evolu- 
tion untU  new  copyright  legislation  is  passed. 
We  fully  recognize  that  the  continued  eco- 
nomic health  of  those  who  create  program 
material  is  crucial  to  both  broadcasting  and 
cable,  but  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  copyright  poUcy  Is  most  appropriately 
left  to  tbe  Congress  and  tbe  courts.  We  there- 
fore strongly  urge  and  hope  that  tbe  Con- 
gress will  enact  a  o(Vyrlgbt  law — Indeed, 
prompt  action  seems  to  us  essential.  In  this 
connection,  we  note  the  present  efforts  of  the 
principals  to  reach  an  agreement  and  hope 
that  these  efforts  wlU  be  fruitful. 

In  short,  we  believe  that  tbe  two  mat- 
ters— cable  regulation  and  copyright — can 
be  separately  considered;  that  the  Commis- 
sion, with  an>roprlate  review  by  the  Con- 
gress, can  resolve  tbe  regulatory  matter;  and 
that  this  will  provide  necessary  background 
for  CongresBlonal  resolution  of  the  oopyrlght 
issue.  It  seems  to  us  that  o\ir  approach  pro- 
motes and  facilitates  an  Informed  resolution 
of  cable  copyright.  Tbe  Oopyrlght  Office  and 
tbe  Department  of  Justice  have  also  reocm- 
mended  that  this  approaob  be  foUowed.  We 
Intend,  however,  to  keep  a  close  watch  <m 
how  tbe  new  regulatory  program  deteUed 
here  works  out,  and  to  revisit  the  copyright 
queetlcm  within  two  years  if  tbe  proUem 
has  not  In  the  meantime  been  resolved. 

In  this  oonnectlon,  we  note  that  tbe  mat- 
ter of  program  exclusivity,  as  It  Is  affected  by 
cable  oaiTlage,  is  a  matter  that  has  both 


oopyrt^t  and  regulatory  ImpUoatlons.  Thus, 
we  Intend  to  study  whether  present  cr  future 
conaideratlona  call  for  altering  our  existing 
CATV  program  exclusivity  rule  (Section 
74.1103),  which  in  effect  inrotecta  only  the 
network  programming  of  network  aflUlatet. 
We  have  also  in  progress  a  rule  TwaHwg  pro- 
ceeding {Further  Notice  of  Proposed  Bute 
Making  in  Docket  18179,  27  FOC  ad  13 
(1071))  concerning  tbe  exclusivity  practices 
of  broadcast  stations  In  terms  of  both  time 
and  geography  and  the  Impact  of  these  prac- 
tices on  tbe  ability  of  UHP  broadcasters  and 
cable  operators  to  obtain  programming. 

The  spedflo  t>oUcles  on  which  agreement 
baa  been  reached,  described  In  detail  btiow. 
are  the  result  of  a  number  of  Interlocking 
proceedings.  Tbe  policies  are  designed  to  be 
part  of  a  single  package  becatise  each  has  an 
impact  on  aU  tbe  othen,  but  they  may  gen- 
erally be  divided  Into  four  main  areas: 

I:  television  broadcast  signal  carriage; 

n:  access  to,  and  use  of  nonbroadcast  ca- 
ble channels,  Indvidlng  minimiiTn  channel 
capacity; 

m:  technical  standards; 

IV:  appropriate  division  of  ragulatory 
jurisdiction  between  the  federal  and  state- 
local  levels  of  government. 

We  are  continuing  our  work  on  the  final 
documents.  Our  time  table  is  such  that  we 
will  not  release  these  documents  until  the 
latter  part  of  tbe  year.  Thus,  there  will  be 
an  ample  opportimlty  during  the  present 
session  of  the  02nd  Congress  for  your  Sub- 
oommlttee  as  well  as  other  committees  and 
tbe  Congress  to  consider  our  proposals.  Dur- 
ing this  thr.e  we  also  expect  to  have  avaUaUe 
the  results  of  other  studies  of  cable  tele- 
vision currently  in  progress,  and  will,  of 
course,  take  them  into  account.  As  we  now 
project  tbe  time  table,  therefore,  rules  will 
be  promulgated  by  the  end  of  tbe  year,  with 
an  effective  date  of  March  1,  1072. 

Before  turning  to  a  dlscxisslon  of  tbe  pol- 
icies, we  should  stress  that  while  these  poli- 
cies will  generally  govern  our  disposition  of 
cable  matters  as  they  come  before  us,  there 
are  always  exceptional  situations  that  call 
for  exceptional  motions.  The  very  purpose  of 
an  administrative  agency  is  to  Insure  flexi- 
bility to  act  In  the  public  mterest  In  particu- 
lar situations.  In  this  area  of  operation  un- 
der new  policies,  we  will  be  alert  to  such  spe- 
cial situations  as  they  arise  and  will  tailor 
our  actions  accordingly. 

I.   TELKVISION    BBOADCA8T    8IQNAI,   CASRUGK 

Our  basic  objective  la  to  get  cable  moving 
so  that  tbe  public  may  receive  its  benefits  and 
to  do  so  without,  at  the  same  time,  jeopardis- 
ing tbe  basic  structure  of  over-the-alr  televi- 
sion. Tbe  fundamental  question  is  tbe  num- 
ber of  signals  that  cable  should  be  pwmitted 
to  carry  to  meet  that  objective,  m  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  this  question,  we  have  agreed 
on  a  formula  that  we  are  persuaded  will 
achieve  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  Assure  that  cable  viewers  will  receive 
all  television  signals  significantly  viewed  In 
their  community. 

(2)  Assure  that  cable  viewers  will  receive 
at  least  a  minimum  level  of  television  serv- 
ice. 

(3)  Permit  cable  carriage  of  a  limited  nimi- 
ber  of  distant  signals  in  those  markets  where 
we  believe  this  can  be  done  without  undue 
impact  on  local  television  stations. 

This  approckcb  would  replace  the  retrans- 
mission consMit  (Notice  of  Propoted  Rule 
Making  and  Notice  of  Inquiry  in  Docket 
18397,  15  FCC  2d  417  (1068))  and  commer- 
cial substitution  {Second  Further  Notice  of 
Proposed  Rule  Making  in  Docket  18397-A,  24 
FCC  2d  680  (1070) )  proposals  that,  we  have 
concluded,  simply  will  not  wash.  We  propose 
to  act  in  a  conservative,  pragmatic  fashion — 
In  tbe  sense  of  protecting  the  present  sys- 
tem and  adding  to  It  In  a  significant  woy. 
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taking  a  sound  and  raallatie  flnt  step,  and 
tben  evaluating  our  vrptit\eao6. 

We  have  determined  to  reetrlct  tbe  carriage 
of  distant  nlgnalti  to  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber and  Hope  thus  to  serve  two  purposes: 
first,  to  minimize  tbe  posslbUlty  of  advene 
Impact  on  the  existing  broadcast  struoture 
and,  second,  to  spur  tbe  development  of  the 
variety  of  nonbroadcast  services  that  rqire- 
sent  the  long-term  promise  of  cable.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  overall  approach  deecrlbed  will 
allow  the  Integration  of  cable  service  Into 
the  nation's  communications  structure  with- 
out undue  dlsruptloD. 

The  television  signal  carriage  rules  would 
divide  all  signals  Into  three  classifications: 

(1)  Ifondotory  carriage — «<gT%>i«  that  a 
cable  system  must  carry. 

(2)  Minimum  terviee — a  minimum  num- 
ber of  signals  that,  taking  television  market 
size  Into  account,  a  cable  system  may  carry. 

(3)  Additional  service — signals  that  some 
systems  may  carry  In  sddlUon  to  *hoee  re- 
quired or  permitted  In  the  two  al>ove  cate- 
gories. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  dlecussloo  of  these 
classifications.  It  Is  necessary  to  establish 
the  frame  of  reference  In  which  the  rules 
would  oporate. 

First,  the  signal  carriage  rules  would  be 
tailored  In  their  application  to  markets  of 
varying  size  In  accordance  with  the  estimated 
ability  of  these  markets  to  withstand  ad- 
ditional distant  signal  competition. 

The  rules  would  vary  according  to  whether 
the  cable  system  is  In  the  top  60  television 
markets.  In  markets  61-100,  in  a  market 
below  100,  or  not  In  a  television  market  at 
all.  Appendix  A  contains  an  alphabetical  list 
of  markets  1-60  and  51-100,  and  this  list 
would  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  rules. 
The  list  is  derived  largely  from  the  Amer- 
ican Research  Bureau's  1970  prime  time 
households  ranking.  Sariler,  television  mar- 
kets were  ranked  according  to  the  net  weekly 
circulation  of  the  largest  station  In  each 
market,  but  we  have  now  concluded  that  the 
prime  time  households  ranking  would  serve 
as  a  more  appropriate  base.  It  more  nearly 
measures  tbe  strength  of  each  market,  rather 
than  Just  the  circulation  of  the  largest  sta- 
tion In  the  market. 

Second,  It  Is  necessary  to  delineate  the  area 
within  each  market  to  which  the  particular 
rules  will  be  applicable.  We  have  decided  to 
define  that  area  as  a  zone  of  36  miles  radius 
surrounding  a  specified  reference  point  In 
each  designated  community  In  the  market. 
A  set  of  reference  points  fixing  the  center  of 
the  community  to  which  each  station  Is  li- 
censed would  be  Included  In  the  rules.  For 
new  television  stations  where  reference 
points  have  not  been  specified,  the  36  mile 
zoite  would  be  drawn  from  the  central  post 
office  In  the  t^evlslon  station  community. 
The  purpose  of  drawing  these  zones  is  not 
to  encompass  tbe  entire  geographical  area 
that  stations  In  the  market  serve  but  rather 
to  carve  out  the  market's  central  dty,  sub- 
urbs, and  nearby  communities  on  which  sta- 
tions geno^ly  rely  for  their  principal  au- 
dience support. 

Cable  systems  in  communities  partially 
within  a  86  mile  zone  would  be  treated  as 
if  they  were  entirely  within  the  aone.  There 
Is,  however,  one  exception  to  this  rule: 
namely,  a  top  100  market  designated  com- 
munity (Appendix  A)  would  be  treated  as 
within  the  zone  of  another  market  only  if 
its  reference  point  were  within  the  86  mile 
zone  of  the  latter  market.  In  those  Instances 
where  there  is  an  ovm'lapplng  of  zones  to 
which  different  carriage  rules  are  i^)plicable, 
the  rules  governing  the  larger  market  would 
be  followed.  Authorized  stations  with  con- 
struction permits,  but  which  have  not  yet 
commenced  broadcasting,  would  be  treated 
as  having  a  zone,  and  as  operational  for  pur- 
poses of  the  minimum  service  rules,  for  a 
period  of  18  months  following  Uie  grant  of 
permit. 


Mandmtoiy  oarrlage  tiffnala 

Kxlwtlng  rules  contain  a  requirement  that, 
on  request,  a  cable  system  must  carry  all 
Grade  B  signals  covering  its  community. 
This  requlrentent  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Commission's  GATV  rules  from  the  first,  but 
its  practical  operation  has  been  con^llcated 
as  a  resiilt  of  footnote  69  to  tbe  Second  Re- 
port and  Order  in  Docket  14995  et  al..  2  FCC 
ad  726.  786  <196«),  In  which  questions  were 
raised  as  to  whether  a  Orade  B  signal  com- 
ing from  one  major  market  into  another 
major  market  shotild  be  treated  as  a  distant 
rather  than  a  local  signal.  Two  changes  are 
to  be  made  In  this  existing  (Qrade  B)  car- 
riage rule. 

The  flnt  is  a  requirement  that  all  cable 
systems  most  oarrj  tbe  algnals  of  all  atatlona 
lloensed  to  communities  within  S6  miles  of 
the  cable  system's  community.  This  require- 
ment, based  on  policy  considerations  similar 
to  those  underlying  existing  carriage  rules, 
is  Intended  to  aid  stations — generally  UHF — 
whose  Qrade  B  contours  are  limited.  (In 
markets  smaller  than  the  top  100,  systems 
would  be  required  to  carry  all  stations  within 
86  miles  and,  on  request,  all  Grade  B  signals 
from  other  small  markets.) 

The  second  change  conoams  the  overlap* 
ping  market  or  footnote  69  situation  and 
takes  Into  account  the  circumstance  that 
some  Orade  B  signals,  while  theoretically 
available  over-the-alr,  are  not  actually  viewed 
to  any  significant  extent  In  some  parts  of 
their  service  area.  Our  earlier  proposal  In 
Docket  18397  would  have  regtilated  this  sit- 
uation by  the  use  of  fixed  mileage  zones. 
Under  that  proposal,  a  cable  system  In  the 
top  100  markets  (I.e.,  within  the  86  mile 
zone  of  a  designated  top  100  community) 
coiild  carry  the  Orade  B  signal  of  a  station 
from  another  top  100  market  only  If  the 
system  were  located  wholly  within  86  miles 
of  the  latter  market.  We  have  decided  to 
retain  this  concept  but  with  an  Important 
qualification  to  reflect  actual  viewing  pat- 
terns— which  is,  after  all,  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Thus,  the  rule  woiild  require  car- 
riage of  a  sl^ial  from  one  market  Into  an- 
other If  that  signal  were  found  to  have  sig- 
nificant over-the-alr  viewing  In  the  cable 
system's  community.  Further,  Its  ^>plloa- 
tion — ^whlch  has  been  limited  to  overlaps 
between  major  markets — ^would  be  extended 
to  overlaps  between  major  and  Tn>nj>f 
markets. 

The  standard  as  to  what  constitutes  "sig- 
nificant viewing"  can  reasonably  be  drawn 
at  several  points.  After  studying  ths  Tarloua 
alternatives,  we  have  concluded  that  an  out- 
of-market  network  aflUlate  should  be  con- 
sidered  to  be  significantly  viewed  If  It  ob- 
tains at  least  a  8%  share  of  the  viewing 
hours  in  the  television  homes  In  the  com- 
munity and  has  a  net  weekly  circulation  in 
the  community  of  36%  or  more.^  For  in- 
dependent stations,  the  test  of  significant 
viewing  would  be  a  1%  share  of  viewing 
hours  and  a  net  weekly  circulation  of  at 
least  6%.  The  lower  figures  for  independent 
stations  are  Intended  to  reflect  the  smaller 
audiences  that  theee  stations  generally  at- 
tract even  in  their  home  markets  and,  be- 
cause so  many  of  them  are  UHF,  to  afford 
them  a  practical  boost  by  vlrtna  of  eabls 
carriage.  Tou  will  note  that,  In  contrast  with 
the  standard  set  forth  In  our  House  testi- 
mony, the  teet  is  now  formulated  so  that 
both  its  components  (audience  share  and 
net  weekly  circulation)  must  be  met.  "HUs 
more  rigorous  test  gives  greater  assuranoa 

^Bhare  of  viewing  hours,  the  total  hours 
all  television  households  viewed  the  subject 
station  during  the  week,  as  a  percentage  of 
the  total  hours  these  households  viewed  all 
stations  during  the  period. 

Net  weekly  dreulatlon:  tha  number  of 
television  households  that  viewed  tha  sta- 
tion for  6  minutes  or  mora  during  tbe  sntli* 
week. 


that  a  signal  thus  carried  is  in  Cset  "sig- 
nificantly viewed." 

We  will  Include  In  the  rules  a  list  of  coim- 
ties  in  all  market  zones,  showing  which  out- 
of-market  slgnala  are  significantly  viewed. 
This  list  wlU  be  based  on  ARB's  1971  Tele- 
vision Circulation/Share  study  which  will  be 
available  shortly.  For  those  counties  that  al- 
ready have  10  percent  or  more  caUe  penetra- 
tion, a  special  ABB  tabulation  will  be  used. 
Because  these  new  tabulations  are  not  yet 
available,  we  have  had  to  use  most  recent 
available  county  data  in  preparing  attached 
Appendix  B.  This  chart  illustrates  the  ap- 
proximate niunber  of  signals  that  may  be  car- 
ried in  designated  cities  in  the  top  100  tele- 
vision markets. 

Those  wishing  to  make  supplemental  show- 
ings as  to  sigiOficant  viewing  of  additional 
stations  In  specific  cable  communities  would 
also  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Any  survey  data 
submitted,  however,  must  t>e  obtained  from 
an  Independent  research  organization  and 
Include  a  sufficient  sample  of  off-the-alr 
television  households  to  aasure  that  the 
results  lie  at  least  two  standard  errors  (96 
percent  confidence  limits)  above  the  required 
viewing  level. 

Mtntmum  Service 
Consistent  with  other  public  Interest  con- 
siderations, cable  viewers  should  have  at  least 
a  minimum  number  and  choice  of  signals. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  desirable  to  adopt 
one  nationwide  sitandard.  However,  again  to 
act  conservatively  with  respect  to  the  pos- 
sible impact  on  local  broadcasting,  we  have 
decided  to  establish  minimum  standards  of 
adequate  television  service  that  would  vary 
with  market  size.  (Noncommercial  educa- 
tional and  non-English  language  stations  are 
not  included  in  theee  minimum  standards 
but  are  discussed  separately  below.)  The 
minimum  service  standards  would  be  as  f(d- 
lows: 

(1)  In  television  markets  ISO:  three  full 
network  stations  and  three  Independent  sta- 
tions. 

(2)  In  markets  51-100:  three  full  network 
stations  and  two  Independent  stations. 

(3)  In  smaller  television  markets  (below 
100) :  three  full  network  stations  and  one  in- 
dependent station. 

If  after  carriage  of  stations  within  thirty- 
five  miles,  those  from  the  same  market,  and 
those  meeting  the  viewing  test,  minimum 
service  is  still  not  being  supplied,  distant  sig- 
nals would  be  permitted  to  be  carried  as 
needed  to  make  up  the  defined  TniTHTwiiiw  of 
service. 

Additional  Service 

Cable  systems  in  the  top  100  markets 
would  in  any  case  be  permitted  to  carry  two 
signals  beyond  those  whose  carriage  would  be 
required  under  the  mandatory  carriage  niles. 
Distant  and  out-of-market  signals  carried 
to  provide  minimum  service  would  be 
counted  against  theee  additional  signals  so 
that  if,  for  example,  two  distant  signals  were 
carried  to  provide  minimum  service,  no  ad- 
ditional signals  could  be  carried.  Cable  sys- 
tems in  smaller  markets  (below  100)  would 
not  t>e  permitted  to  Import  network  or  inde- 
pendent television  signals  beyond  the  mlnl- 
m\un  service  le^isl.  Nonconunerclal  educa- 
tional and  non-Sngllsh  language  stations 
could  also  be  carried  In  accordance  with  tbe 
policies  outlined  below. 

The  rationale  for  the  foregoing  may  be 
simply  stated.  It  would  appear  that  the  min- 
imum number  of  distant  signals  that  might 
reasonably  open  the  way  for  cable  develop- 
ment is  two  additional  signals  not  available 
in  the  community.  We  will  therefore  permit 
this  amount  in  the  larger  markets  where  It 
is  necessary  and  feasible  In  terms  of  impact 
on  broadcasting.  In  this  connection,  we  stress 
again  our  recognition  of  the  need  for  ad  hoe 
actions  in  some  situations.  Thus,  if  a  sys- 
tem has  available  for  carriage  a  great  number 
of  signals  meeUng  the  "significant  viewing" 
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test,  this  may  be  sufficient  to  facilitate  Its 
growth  and  may  make  unnecesary  the  pro- 
vision of  two  additional  distant  signals,  nils 
question  can  only  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of 
tbe  facts  of  each  case  (e.g.,  the  number  of 
"slgnlflcanUy  viewed"  signals;  the  extent.  If 
any,  to  which  those  signals  exceed  the  min- 
imum test;  and  the  nature  of  the  market. 
Including  the  financial  poaltlon  of  the  sta- 
tions in  the  market).  Similarly,  in  the  sec- 
ond 60  markets  there  could  be  anomalous 
situations  that  call  for  separate  treatment — 
perhaps  permitting  only  one  imported  sig- 
nal, or  even  none.  On  tbe  attached  chart 
(Appendix  B)  we  have  designated  marlcets 
that  might  receive  such  special  treatment. 

But  generally,  we  vrtll  act  in  the  above 
described  fashion.  We  tiave  therefore,  In  the 
same  chart,  indicated  the  effect  of  our  poli- 
cies in  the  designated  dtles  of  the  top  100 
markets.  We  cannot  claim  that  it  Is  mathe- 
matically certain  In  every  detail — e.g.,  some 
"significantly  viewed"  signals  might  be  added 
on  an  appropriate  showing  or,  in  some  areas, 
as  a  result  of  the  forthcoming  ARB  cahle- 
controUed  sweep,  some  signals  that  we  have 
included  might  not  meet  the  requisite  stand- 
ards. A  foreign  language  or  educational  sig- 
nal (or  signals)  might  also  be  carried,  al- 
though we  believe  such  carriage  would  at 
most  have  minimal  Impact  on  local  com- 
mercial broadcasters.  But  even  with  these 
qualifications,  we  laelleve  the  chart  illus- 
trates the  scope  and  effect  of  our  policies 
and  thus  gives  a  picture  of  the  overall  plan 
in  practice. 

Carriage  rules  for  cable  communities  outside 
any  television  market 
Cable  systems  in  communities  entirely 
outside  the  zone  of  any  commercial  televi- 
sion station  would  be  permitted  to  carry 
television  signals  without  restriction  as  to 
number  or  point  of  origin,  but  mtist  carry 
all  Qrade  B  signals. 

Impact 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  question 
of  cable's  impact  on  the  continued  viability 
of  over-the-air  broadcasting.  Broadcasters 
argue  that  any  dlstcmt  signal  cable  p<dlcy 
will  have  a  disastrous  impact  on  already 
shaky  UHF  stations.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
liave  independent  studies  such  as  thoee  sub- 
mltted  by  the  Rand  Corporation  suggesting 
that  UHF  will  be  likelier  helped  than  hurt  by 
cable — liecause  UHF  U  stUi  handicapped  by 
reception  problems,  and  these  problems  dis- 
appear with  carriage  on  cable.  Our  own  study 
of  the  mattw  hss  persuaded  us  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  hslt  cable  development  on  the 
basis  of  conjectures  as  to  its  impact  on  UHF 
stations.  We  believe  the  improvemente  that 
cable  will  make  in  cle«u^r  UHF  pictures  and 
wider  UHF  coverage  will  at  least  offset  the  in- 
roads on  UHF  audienoee  made  by  the  limited 
number  of  distant  signals  that  oxir  rules 
would  permit  to  be  carried. 

As  to  similar  arguments  concerning  cable's 
ln4)act  on  VHF  in  the  smaller  markets,  it 
Is  our  Judgment — considering  such  factors  as 
cable's  rate  of  penetration  and  the  growth 
of  broadcast  revenues — that  the  approach  we 
propose  will  not  undermine  theee  stations  in 
their  ability  to  serve  the  public.  Of  course 
as  in  any  general  policy,  there  may  wrtl  be 
exceptional  cases— as  to  a  particular  market 
or,  more  likely,  a  particular  station  in  that 
market.  In  such  an  event,  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  take  appropriate  action. 

The  viewing  patterns  in  off-the-alr  and 
cable  homes  would  soon  become  app«u«nt 
and  serve  as  an  index  of  cable's  Impact  on 
local  broadcast  service.  We  intend  to  obtain 
early  and  continiUng  reports  from  rspresent- 
aUve  oommuiUtles,  and  broadcasters  would 
be  free  to  submit  such  r^wrts  at  any  time. 
If  these  reports  aiul  the  financial  data  from 
operating  stations  were  to  show  the  iMad  for 
remedial  action,  we  oovUd  and  would  take 
prompt  action.  Tbe  range  ot  posslbUltles 
l»«re  is  broad.  Sffectlve  non-network  nondu- 


plloatlon  protection  might  be  afforded  to  af- 
fected stations.  Or,  we  might  consider  halt- 
ing cable's  growth  with  distant  signals  at 
discrete  su^as  within  the  commtmlty— some- 
thing we  have  done  on  occasion  in  the  past. 
The  Commission  has  the  flexlbUlty  to  handle 
injury  problems  in  a  variety  of  way,  should 
such  problems  in  fact  arise. 

Leapfrogging 
We  have  concluded  that  It  Is  appropriate 
to  adopt  leapfrogging  rules  regulating  which 
signals  may  be  carried.  Theee  rules,  whUe 
providing  cable  systems  with  some  fiexibUity 
of  choice,  are  also  designed  to  give  an  ex- 
panded market  to  stations  that  might  otho'- 
wise  be  passed  over.  In  particular,  priority 
would  be  given  to  carriage  of  UHF  Independ- 
ent stations  In  order  to  Improve  their  oom- 
petlUve  position.  This  policy  would  be  im- 
plemented by  a  rule  requiring  cable  systems 
in  the  top  100  markets  carrying  distant  in- 
dependent television  signals  to  carry,  as  a 
first  priority,  one  UHF  independent  station 
ffo™  within  200  miles.  If  there  Is  no  such 
UHF  station,  any  VHF  station  within  200 
°^^*"  ?.*?y  ^^^^  station  within  200  miles 
or  any  UHF  station  could  be  carried.  The  sec- 
ond distant  signal  In  these  top  100  markets 
would  be  free  from  restrictions  as  to  point  of 
origin.  With  nspect  to  systems  below  the  top 
100  market  system  restricted  to  carriage  ot 
only  one  independent  distant  signal,  such 
carriage  would  also  be  free  from  restricticms 
as  to  point  of  origin. 

♦K^i^^'  ^^  ^°^  '•''  markets  where  a 
third  independent  may  be  brought  in  that 
signal  must  be  In-state  or  one  within  200 
miles;  if  no  such  signals  ai«  avaUable 
there  would  be  no  restricUon  as  to  point 
of  origin.  *^ 

The  cable  system  may  vary  the  distant 
signals  to  be  presented  In  any  fashion  it 
wants,  so  long  as  It  does  not  exceed  the 
number  to  be  Imported  and  meets  the  leap- 
frogging requirements.  In  the  event  an 
independent  signal  is  blacked  out  at  times 
because  of  some  nondupUoatlon  requirement 
Imposed  by  the  Commission,  the  system 
might  substitute  other  distant  signal  pro- 
gramming In  line  with  the  same  pattern  of 
priorities.  The  system  might  even  bring  In 
network-affiliated  stations  as  a  part  of  its 
"additional  two  signals"— again,  consistent 
with  these  priorities  and,  of  course,  our  non- 
duplication  rules. 

Any  system  within  a  market  zone  adding 
an  additional  network  or  noncommercial 
educational  station  would  be  required  to 
carry  the  closest  station  of  that  type  or.  If  tbe 
closest  station  were  not  from  the  same  state, 
then  the  closest  Instate  signal. 

Educational  Stations 

The  unregulated  Importation  of  distant  ed- 
ucational signals  might  both  threaten  exist- 
ing local  educational  staUons  and  also  abort 
construction  of  new  educational  stations 
We  have,  therefore,  always  provided  educa- 
tional stations  and  other  educational  tele- 
viaion  Interests  an  opportunity  to  object  to 
Importation  of  distant  educational  television 
stations.  In  our  cable  deliberations,  tbe  fil- 
ings conoeming  carriage  of  disUnt  educa- 
tional television  stations  generally  argued  in 
favor  of  simplified  procedures — ^to  lighten 
the  burden  on  educational  broadcasters  and 
to  protect  their  Interests  in  providing  local 
educational  programming  whenever  possible. 

We  have  settled  on  the  following  rules:  a 
cable  system  must  carry  educational  sta- 
tions within  86  miles  and,  on  request,  those 
that  provide  a  predicted  Grade  B  contour 
over  the  cable  system's  ocnnmunlty.  The 
Commission  wlU  attempt  to  sattle  diq>utas 
involving  educational  stations  on  tbs  basis 
of  a  showing  from  the  objecting  party  and 
the  response  of  the  cable  system  involvad. 
While  aU  objections  to  educational  station 
carriage  will  be  considered,  we  would  not 
anticipate  precluding  carriage  of  tax- 
supported  stations  from  tbs  same  state  as 


the  cable  system.  In  order  to  Insure  that 
educational  Interests  bav«  adequate  notloe 
of  proposed  Importation,  we  would  retain 
our  reqtilrement  that  the  cable  system  serve 
notice  of  its  Intention  to  carry  any  educa- 
tional station  upon  the  local  school  super- 
intendent, all  educational  stations  pladng 
a  predicted  Grade  B  contour  over  the  cable 
system's  oommunlty,  and  any  local  or  state 
edxicatlonal  television  authority.  Finally,  we 
recognize  that  educational  stations  are  tm- 
llkaiy  to  develop  In  some  arsas  and  that  oable 
carriage  oC  distant  eduoational  signals  is  un- 
likely to  bava  any  appgeelable  inqwet  am 
commercial  broadcast  stations.  Consequently, 
we  will  allow  a  cable  system  to  oairy  any 
nimaber  of  educational  signals,  local  or  dis- 
tant, in  tbe  absence  of  objection. 

Foreign  language  ttationt 
Ifony  communities  have  an  Interest  in 
non-Xngllsh  language  programming.  For  tbe 
most  part,  the  communities  Involved  are  sit- 
uated near  the  Canadian  or  Mexican  borders 
and  have  populations  with  a  high  intsnst  In 
French  or  ^>anlsh  language  programming. 
This  phenomenon  is  also  apparent  in  other 
cities  with  foreign  language  populations — 
e.g..  New  York  City,  Miami,  Los  Angeles.  In 
addition,  there  are  citizens  and  non-cltlaen 
reaidents  and  visitors  to  this  coimtry  not  con- 
versant in  Knglish  who  remain  essentially 
without  adequate  television  service.  To  serve 
these  minorities  more  effectively,  we  would 
permit  cable  systems  to  import  non-En^lab 
language  programming.  In  order  to  encour- 
age the  carriage  of  such  programming,  we 
would  not  count  against  tbe  quotas  <1lnc\Msed 
previously  the  distant  signal  of  a  non-Xng- 
llsh language  station  when  carrying  these 
programs. 

Ibe  non-English  language  stations  are 
similar  to  educational  stations  in  that  they 
generally  attract  select,  small  audiences,  yet 
serve  a  salient  need.  We  do  not  anticipate 
that  this  undertaking  will  be  detrimental  to 
local  television  service  because  of  the  small 
number  of  viewers  such  stations  generally 
attract.  Again,  there  could  be  exceptions  to 
this  general  proposition.  We  would,  of  course, 
act  on  any  showing  of  adverse  conaequenoes 
to  local  televiaion  service  caused  by  non- 
English  language  signal  Importation. 

We  believe  that  the  choice  at  tbe  station 
or  stations  to  be  carried  should  be  left  to 
the  cable  operator.  He  wovild  be  free  to  choose 
non-English  language  stations  from  those 
available  in  the  United  States  or  might  chooae 
foreign  stations  not  programmed  in  English. 
If  a  non-Bngllsb  language  station  is  avail- 
able locally,  tbe  cable  operator  wotUd  be  al- 
lowed to  import  a  foreign  language  station 
programming  in  another  language  without 
counting  against  tbe  distant  signal  quota. 

Sports 

Sports  events  stand  on  a  separate  footing 
from  other  programming  presented  on  com- 
mercial television.  Public  Law  87-881.  among 
other  things,  exempts  professional  q;>orts 
from  the  anti-trust  laws  for  tbe  purpose  of 
allowing  professional  football,  baseball,  bas- 
ketball, and  hockey  to  enter  Into  pooled  or 
league  television  agreements  with  networks, 
and  to  blaok  out  television  broadcasts  of 
home  games  wltbln  the  "home  tarritory"  of 
the  team  oonoetned.  Oartalnly,  eabls  sys- 
tems should  not  be  permitted  to  dreumvent 
tbe  purpose  of  the  law  by  imparting  the  sig- 
nal of  a  station  carrying  the  borne  game  of 
a  professional  team  if  that  team  has  aisctad 
to  black  out  tbs  game  in  Its  borne  territory. 
For  example,  if  the  Washington  Badsklns 
were  playing  tbe  Mew  York  Giants  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  and  tbe  game  were  blacked  out 
there,  a  cable  system  In  Washington,  D.C. 
woul<5  not  be  permitted  to  bring  In  a  New 
York  City  station  televising  tbe  gams. 

W*  will  follow  tbs  tpiitt  and  letter  of  Pub- 
Uo  law  17-881,  BiiMe  it  rspresants  Oongrss- 
sional  poU^  in  tbis  important  area.  We  In- 
tend to  lasua  very  sborUy  a  notice  of  pro- 
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poaad  ml*  irwfctm  dlnetad  to  thli  q^eelfle 
•na.  In  ordar  to  aMMrtaln  tha  full  tbruBt  and 
puipuMi  at  81-981  and  hov  baat  m  can 
faraiulato  a  rula  to  Inqdaaant  thaw  pur- 
poaaa.  We  will  give  this  proeeadlng  axpadlted 
traatmant,  ao  that  It  Is  oonoludad  befota  tba 
stgnlflcant  emargence  oX  naw  syatema  under 
thaaa  nilea.  In  any  arant.  a  ayatam  may  carry 
any  qtorttnt  arant  If  tt  la  talavlaad  on  a  ata- 
tion  that  muat  Im  oarrlad  under  tha  mand»> 
tory  oarrtaffe  rulaa.  IB  affaet,  than,  oalda  aya- 
tama  wm  Im  able  to  oarry  whaterer  wponm 
evanta  are  eanlad  looaUy— lnoludli«  thoae  on 
atatlona  maetlne  tha  "atgnlfloant  Tlewlnc" 
teat. 

Another  aapeet  of  eonocnx  InvolTlng  qtorta 
programmlTig  la  tha  poaalbUlty  that  auefa  pro- 
gramming now  ^aaeztted  on  broadcast  tele- 
Tlslon  might  be  siphoned  off  to  cable.  Our 
ouizant  rulaa  (BeeUon  74.1131)  prevent  cable 
syatema  tttan  showing  sports  avanta  fOr  a 
aepaimte  per  program  or  per  channel  chjurge 
unleaa  thaaa  erenta  have  not  been  televised 
live  on  a  regular  basis  on  broadcast  ttievlalon 
at  no  direct  charge  to  vlewen  during  the  two 
years  preceding  the  propoaad  subacrlption 
showing.  Tlie  Commission  haa  also  Initiated 
propoeed  rule  making  looking  to  a  ban  on  the 
Showing  of  sports  events  on  cable  systems  on 
a  siftacrlptlon  basia  if  the  eventa  were  tele- 
vised In  the  community  of  the  system  during 
any  one  year  In  the  five  years  preceding  the 
proposed  subscription  showing. 

These  rules,  of  course,  do  not  take  Into  ao- 
oount  the  drctimatance  that  cable  syBtems. 
on  an  Interconnected  basis,  mlfi^t  outbid 
broadcast  networks  for  the  right  to  qxnts 
events  to  be  shown  on  a  non-subecrlptlon 
basis  on  cable  systems.  In  such  a  case,  oS- 
thenOr  viewers  would  not  be  able  to  receive 
the  event.  Ihls  situation  woidd  be  different 
ftom  that  of  a  cable  system  providing  its 
subscribers  with  qwrts  progranunlng  that  Is 
not  currently  being  broadcast:  for  example, 
aome  cable  systems  currently  carry  the 
blacked  out  home  games  of  sporta  teams  to 
their  subcrtbers  purs\iant  to  a  contract  with 
the  team  Involved.  E^rta  teams  apparently 
enter  such  agreements  when  they  are  play- 
ing to  capacity  crowds  and  the  number  of 
cable  subscribers  would  not  hurt  the  home 
gate  but  would  provide  additional  revenue 
through  the  sale  of  cable  carriage  righta.  m 
the  latter  Instance,  cable  Is  performing  a 
valuable  public  aervloe  to  Its  snbsorlbars  In 
presenting  q>orts  programming  that  was  pr«- 
vlotisly  unavailable  to  any  television  viewer. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  possibility 
that  a  nationwide  intaroonneotad  cable  net- 
work, whether  achieved  by  terraatnal  or  satel- 
lite technology,  cotdd  remove  qwrts  program- 
ming from  conventional  broadcast  television 
by  offering  sports  teams  more  favorable  terms 
than  broadcast  Interests  might  be  willing  to 
pay.  This  would  carry  the  rlak  of  adverse 
public  consequences  by  depriving  off-the-alr 
vlawera  of  accustomed  sports  programming. 
But.  In  our  Judgment,  this  ptoblam — If  It 
arlaea  at  aU— is  far  from  Imminent.  Hie  type 
of  Interconnection  and,  most  Important,  the 
cable  penetration  levels  neoeasary  to  permit 
the  formation  of  a  network  capable  of  out- 
bidding broadcast  netwtvks  are  far  In  the  fu- 
ture. We  Intend  to  keep  a  eloaa  watch  on  thto 
queatlon  and  to  take  whatever  action  is 
oaUed  for  within  our  Jurladlotlon.  We  would. 
of  oourae,  welcome  oongreaatonal  guidance  In 
thla  area  of  national  concern.  It  may  be  that 
the  scope  of  the  issue  \s  so  complex — involv- 
ing not  only  communications  policy,  but  also 
antitrust  and  other  oonslderatloiia— that  leg- 
lalatlon  may  be  the  ulttmato  answar  if.  in 
fket.  sporta  alphonlng  were  f otud  to  be  an 
Imminent  danger,  contrary  to  tha  public  In- 
terest. 

Proceaural  matten 

Our  experience  with  the  notUoatton  re- 
quirements of  our  existing  rulea  has  uncov- 
ered certain  practical  dUBcultlea.  Fhst,  it  has 
not  been  feasible  regularly  to  review  notifi- 
cations for  adequacy  and  eonalsteney  with 


our  signal  cazrlage  and  other  rulea.  Saeond. 
the  existing  requtrament  of  notifloatkm  has 
not  effectlvtiy  ^ven  public  notice  of  pending 
proposals.  FlnaUy.  the  notices  have  not  pro- 
vided ua  with  sufflclent  information  on  a 
number  of  matters  relevant  to  the  settlement 
of  disputes.  Consequently,  we  would  revise 
our  rules  to  cure  these  dafldendes  ss  to  all 
cable  systems  proposing  atther  to  start  up 
new  operations  or  to  add  local  or  distant  sta- 
tions after  the  effective  date  ct  our  new  pro- 
posala. 

Before  instituting  service,  a  caMe  system 
would  be  required  to  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion a  request  for  certlfloatlon  of  oompUance. 
The  application  would  have  to  contain  ( 1 )  a 
copy  of  the  fr&ncblse,  license,  permit,  (»  cer- 
tificate granted  by  the  appropriate  govern- 
mental source  to  construct  and  to  operate  a 
cable  system  In  the  community;  (3)  a  list  of 
the  broadcast  stetlons  Intended  to  be  carried 
(Including  any  survey  made  of  signals  meet- 
ing the  slgnlfioant  viewing  teet) ;  (S)  an  affi- 
davit showing  service  on  all  televU^on  tnoad- 
oast  stetlons  placing  a  predicted  Orade  B 
contour  over  the  community  of  the  system, 
on  the  si^>erlntendent  of  schools  tn  the  oom- 
munlty  In  which  the  system  will  operate,  and 
any  local  or  stote  educational  television  au- 
thoriUes;  and  (4)  a  completed  copy  of  7CC 
Form  838  (Annual  Report  of  CATV  Systems) . 
Form  335  would  contain  information  con- 
cerning the  cable  system's  operation — ^loca- 
tion, ownership,  niuiber  of  subecrlbCTS,  sig- 
nals carried,  channel  capacity,  and  extent 
of  program  ortglnatloDS.  When  a  cable  system 
propoeed  to  add  local  or  distant  signals  to  an 
existing  system,  the  franchise  and  Form  338 
would  not  have  to  be  reflled  but  the  other 
procedures  related  above  would  be  required. 
The  Oommlsaton  would  Issue  public  notices 
of  all  petitions  for  authorization  accepted 
for  filing. 

Interested  persons  would  be  permitted  to 
object  to  proposed  cable  servloe  within  80 
days  after  the  Oommlaslon  gives  public  no- 
tice. Whether  or  not  an  objection  is  filed, 
a  cable  system  would  not  be  permitted  to 
commence  new  service  without  receipt  of  a 
certificate  of  compliance  from  the  Commis- 
sion. Absent  special  situations  or  showings, 
petitions  consistent  with  our  rules  wo\ild 
receive  prompt  certification.  The  rules  are 
meant  to  operate  on  a  "go,  no-go"  basis.  For 
example,  the  carriage  rules  refiect  our  deter- 
mination of  what  iB,  at  this  time,  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  vla-a-vU  cable  carriage  of  local 
and  distant  signals. 

Orandfathering 

Cable  systems  already  in  operation  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  r\iles  would  be  p^mltted 
to  continue  c^>eratlon  and  to  provide  the 
existing  lineup  of  signals  without  regard  to 
the  new  requirements  of  signal  carriage  If 
that  service  had  been  previously  grand- 
fathered In  the  Second  Report  and  Order  in 
Dockets  1499S  et  al.,  supra,  ot  If  the  service 
were  ocMnmenced  In  compliance  with  the 
rules  after  December  30.  1968  and  was  then 
oonslstent  with  the  rules  propoeed  In  Docket 
18397.  For  those  systems  now  limited  to  dis- 
crete areas  In  their  communities  by  Commis- 
sion order,  any  expansion  beyond  those  areas 
would  have  to  be  oonatstent  with  the  new 
rules. 

n.  KON-BXOASCAST  CHAKNKLS  (ACCESS) 

In  our  July  1. 1970  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule 
Making  in  Docket  18397-A.  we  stated: 

"The  structure  and  operation  of  our  sys- 
tem of  radio  and  television  broadcasting 
affecte,  among  other  things,  the  sense  of 
"commiinity"  of  thoee  within  the  signal  area 
of  the  station  involved.  Recently  govern- 
mental programs  have  been  directed  toward 
increasing  citizen  Involvement  in  community 
affairs.  Cable  television  haa  the  potential  to 
be  a  vehicle  for  much  needed  community  ex- 
pression." 

Confronted  with  the  need  for  more  chan- 
nels available  for  community  expression  on 


ths  ons  hand  and,  on  the  other,  with  the 
promised  emergence  of  cable  television's  ca- 
pacity to  provide  an  abundance  of  such 
channels,  we  stated  m  our  July  1,  1970  Notice 
the  principle  that  the  Commission  ".  .  .  must 
make  an  effort  to  ensure  the  development  of 
sufficient  channel  availability  on  all  new 
CATV  systems  to  serve  specific  recognized 
functions."  We  will  seek  to  serve  these  pur- 
poses through  a  number  of  interrelated  re- 
quiremrmU  qwlled  out  in  the  following  dis- 
cussion. 

We  will  tailor  our  actions  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  public  interest  considerations 
stemming  ttom  possible  impact  of  cable  on 
broadcast  services.  We  recognize  that  in  any 
matter  involving  future  projections,  there  are 
neceesarlly  some  risks.  As  we  have  also  stated, 
what  makes  those  risks  so  clearly  worth 
taking  is  the  chance  of  obtaining  great  ben- 
efito  to  the  public  from  cable's  new  services 
It  follows  that  along  with  making  distant  or 
overlapping  signals  available  for  the  first 
time  in  specified  markete,  we  should  act  to 
require  a  bandwidth  that  will  ensure  the 
availability  of  these  new  services.  Otherwise, 
some  cable  operators  might  construct  sys- 
tems adequate  only  to  the  carriage  of  broad- 
cast signals,  or  might  long  postpone  the 
availability  of  non-broadcast  channels.  We 
believe  this  would  be  a  moet  unwise  decision, 
since  the  use  of  non-broadcast  bandwidth  is 
of  high  public  promise  and  can  be  profitable 
to  the  cable  owner.  Indeed,  it  may  be  the 
critical  factor  making  for  cable's  success.  The 
public  interest,  as  well  as  the  cable  industry's 
economic  interest,  may  well  be  found  In  re- 
ducing subscriber  fees  and  relying  propor- 
tionately laon  for  revenue  on  the  Income 
from  ohannel  leasing.  In  sum.  toe  emp^uisiss 
that  the  cable  operator  cannot  accept  the 
diatant  or  overlapping  aignaU  that  vHll  be 
made  available  u)it?iout  also  accepting  the 
obligation  to  provide  for  substantial  non- 
broadcatt  bandioidth.  The  two  are  integraUg 
linked  in  the  public  interest  judgment  toe 
have  made. 

Channel  capacity  (bandwidth) 
We  envision  a  future  for  cable  In  which  the 
principal  services,  channel  uses,  and  poten- 
tial sources  of  income  will  be  other  than 
over-the-air  signals.  We  note  that  40,  60,  and 
60  ohannel  systems  are  currently  being  in- 
stalled. The  cost  difference  between  Installing 
13  and  30  channel  capacity  would  not  appear 
to  be  substantial.  We  urge  cable  operators  to 
consider  that  future  demand  may  significant- 
ly exceed  current  projections,  and  we  put 
them  on  notice  that  It  Is  o\ir  intention  to 
Insist  on  the  expansion  of  ocUiIe  systems  to 
accommodate  all  reasonable  demand. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  vrant  to  im- 
pose xmreasonable  economic  burdens  on  cable 
operators.  Accordingly,  we  will  not  immedi- 
ately require  a  minimum  channel  capacity 
In  any  except  the  top  100  markete.  In  thcss 
markets  we  believe  a  30  channel  ci4>aclty 
(actual  or  potential)  is  the  minitwmw  oon- 
slstent with  the  public  Interest. 

We  wiu  also  adopt  a  rule  that  for  ea<^ 
broadcast  signal  carried,  cable  systems  must 
provide  equivalent  bandwidth  for  non- 
broadcast  iises.  This  seems  a  reasonable  way 
to  obtain  the  necessary  »«<»i«t»iiiiik  wft^nnai 
capacity  and  yet  gear  it  to  particular  com- 
munity needs.  FlnaUy.  the  "N+1"  availabnity 
concept,  discussed  below.  Is  also  pertinent 
to  the  question  at  channel  capacity. 

Public  acceas,  educational,  and  government 
channels 
Broadcast  signals  are  being  used  as  a  om- 
clal  component  in  the  establishment  of  ca- 
ble systems,  and  it  therefore  seems  appro- 
priate that  certain  basic  goals  of  the  Com- 
mxmlcatlons  Act  be  furthered  by  catM's  ad- 
vent— the  opening  up  of  new  outlete  for  local 
expreeslon,  the  promotion  of  added  dlventty 
in  televlBlca  programming,  the  advanoamant 
at  educational  and  instructional  talavlslaa, 
and  the  increased  information  sarvloes  ct 
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local  govemmente.  Accordingly,  we  will  re- 
quire that  there  be  one  free,  dedicated,  non- 
commercial, public  access  channel  available 
at  all  times  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis.  In 
addition,  we  will  require  that  one  channel  be 
set  aside  for  educational  use  and  one  channel 
for  state  and  local  government  use  on  a  de- 
velopmental basis  and  that,  upon  completion 
of  the  basic  trunk  line,  for  the  first  five  years 
thereafter  these  two  channels  wlU  be  made 
available  free.  After  this  developmental 
phase— designed  to  encourage  sophisticated 
educational  and  governmental  innovation  in 
the  use  of  local  television — we  will  then  be 
in  a  more  informed  i>ositlon  to  determine, 
in  consultation  with  state  and  local  authori- 
ties, whether  to  expand  or  curtail  the  free 
use  of  channels  for  such  piupoees  or.  Indeed, 
whether  we  should  continue  the  develop- 
mental period  for  a  further  time.  We  do  not 
want  the  free  uses  described  above  to  con- 
stitute an  xmreasonable  economic  burden 
on  cable  system  operators  and  subscribers. 
Therefore,  a  system  operator  will  be  obliged 
to  provide  only  use  of  the  cable  channel  on 
a  free  basis;  production  ooete  (aside  from 
brief  live  studio  presentations  not  exceeding 
five  minutes  In  dtiration)  may  be  charged 
to  users. 

Leased  channels 

After  cable  systems  have  satisfied  the 
priority  of  providing  one  free  public  access 
channel  as  well  as  the  free  developmental 
channels  for  education  and  government,  they 
may  make  available  for  leased  uses  the  re- 
mainder of  the  required  bandwidth  and  any 
other  available  bandwidth  (e.g.,  if  a  channel 
carrying  broadcast  programming  Is  blacked 
out  because  of  oiir  non-dupUcation  require- 
ment or  is  otherwise  not  in  use,  that  chan- 
nel also  may  be  used  for  leased  program- 
ming) .  Indeed,  to  the  extent  that  the  public 
access,  educational,  and  governmental  chan- 
nels are  not  being  used,  these  channels  may 
also  be  used  for  leased  operation.  But  such 
operations  may  only  be  undertaken  with  the 
express  understanding  that  they  are  subject 
to  immediate  displacement  if  there  is  a  de- 
mand to  use  the  channel  for  the  dedicated 
purpose. 

Expansion  of  capacity 

Our  basic  goal  is  to  encourage  experimen- 
tation that  will  lead  to  constantly  expand- 
ing channel  capacity.  Cable  systems  will 
therefore  be  required  to  make  an  additional 
channel  available  for  use  as  the  demand 
arises. 

There  are  many  vrays  of  administering  this 
general  goal.  Experience  will  be  valuable  to 
\isers,  systems,  and  the  Commission  alike. 
Initially,  however,  we  proix>se  to  lose  the  fol- 
lowing factor  to  determine  when  a  new  chan- 
nel must  become  operational:  Whenever  all 
operational  channels  are  in  consistent  use 
during  80%  of  the  weekdays  (Monday-RI- 
day) ,  for  80%  of  the  time  during  any  three- 
hour  period  for  six  weeks  r\mnlng.  The  sys- 
tem will  then  have  six  months  in  which  to 
make  a  new  channel  available.  Such  an  N+1 
availability  should  encourage  use  of  the 
channels,  with  the  knowledge  that  channel 
space  will  always  be  available,  and  also  en- 
courage the  cable  operator  continually  to  ex- 
pand and  update  his  system.  We  contem- 
plate that  at  least  one  of  the  leased  channels 
will  give  priority  to  part-time  users;  the  re- 
maining leased  channel  capacity  may  be  used 
by  f  uU-time  lessees. 

As  mentioned  above,  we  are  aware  of  the 
risks  Inherent  in  the  N+l  formula.  A  cable 
owner  has  an  obvious  economic  incentive  to 
devote  his  bandwidth  to  profitable  channel 
leasing  activities,  and  might  thus  be  moti- 
vated to  restrict  use  of  the  access  channels 
to  avoid  triggering  the  N+l  avaUabUlty.  A 
whole  variety  of  techniques  might,  qxiite  ob- 
viously, bs  employed.  While  It  woiild  not  ^- 
pear  to  constitute  any  problem  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  we  intend  to  Institute  now  a 
proceeding  to  assure  that  the  N+l  o(»oq;>t 
is  not  ftnutiated  at  soms  later  date  through 


rate  manipulation;  this  proceeding  will  deal 
with  appropriate  future  regulatory  policies 
ss  to  the  rates  charged  for  these  leased  chan- 
nel operations  for  interstate  serviues.  We  are 
also  aware  that  the  formula  may  be  too 
rigorous  and  impose  economic  burdens  on 
operators. 

The  six-month  period  allowed  for  activa- 
tion of  new  channels,  for  example,  contem- 
plates the  relatively  nKXlest  effort  needed  to 
convert  existing  potential  capacity  into  ac- 
tual capacity.  Obviously,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  rebuild  or  add  extenslvs  new  plant,  this 
could  not  reasonably  be  eq>ected  within  any 
six-month  period.  The  latter  oonsidsration 
again  pointe  up  the  necessity  of  building  sow 
with  a  potential  that  takes  the  futxuv  into 
account.  In  the  new  proceeding  referred  to 
above,  we  will  also  explore  this  aspect  of  pos- 
sible rebuilding  or  extensive  new  construc- 
tion that  might  be  required  under  our  rules. 
In  sum,  we  adopt  the  80%  figure  only  as  a 
general  formxila.  Inasmuch  as  this  area  of 
regtilatlon  is  new,  we  will  reexamine  the 
N+l  concept  at  an  early  time  if  unantici- 
pated problems  develop. 

Two-way  capacity 

After  studying  the  commento  received  and 
our  own  engineering  estimates,  we  have  de- 
cided to  require  that  there  be  built  into  cable 
systems  the  capacity  for  two-way  oommtml- 
cation.  This  is  apparently  now  feasible  at  a 
not  Inordinate  additional  cost,  and  ite  avail- 
ability Is  essential  for  many  of  cable's  public 
services.  Such  two-way  communication,  even 
if  rudimentary  In  nature,  can  be  useful  in  a 
host  of  ways — for  surveys,  nutrketlng  services, 
burglar  alarm  devices,  educational  feed-back. 
to  name  a  few.  Of  course,  vlewets  should  also 
have  a  capability  enabling  them  to  chooae 
whether  or  not  the  feed-back  is  activated. 

Regulations  applicable  to  public  access,  edu- 
cational, government,  and  leased  channels 
presenting  non-broadc<ist  programming 
Having  provided  f«r  these  acceas  channels, 
we  turn  to  the  question  of  the  regulation 
of  the  public  access  and  other  channels  pre- 
senting non-broadcast  programming.  First, 
we  believe  that  such  regulation  is  properly 
the  concern  of  this  Commission.  This  is  so 
not  Just  because  we  have  required  the  cre- 
ation of  such  channels  and  specified  their 
initial  or  continuing  priority.  As  stated,  the 
channels  are  designed  to  fulfill  Communi- 
cations Act  purposes  and  are  integrally 
bound  up  with  the  broadcast  signals  being 
carried  over  the  system.  It  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  viewing  public  will  be  able 
to  distinguished  between  a  broadcast  pro- 
gram and  8in  acceas  program;  rather,  the  sub- 
scriber will  simply  flick  across  the  dial  from 
broadcast  channels  to  public  access  or  leased 
channel  programming,  much  as  he  now  se- 
lecta  television  fare.  Further,  the  leased 
channels  vtUI  undoubtedly  Involve  inter- 
connected progranunlng,  via  satellite  or  in- 
terstate terrestrial  facilities,  matters  that 
are  within  the  ConunlS8lon*s  Jurisdiction. 
Similarly,  it  is  this  Commission  that  must 
make  the  decisions  as  to  conditions  to  be 
imposed  on  the  operation  of  pay  channels, 
and  we  have  already  taken  stc^  In  that 
direction.  (See  Section  74.1131.) 

Federal  regulation  is  thus  clearly  called 
for.  The  issue  is  whether  also  to  permit 
local  regulation  of  these  channels,  if  not 
inconsistent  with  Federal  purposes.  We  think 
that  in  this  area  this  dual  form  of  regula- 
tion would  be  confusing  and  Unpractlcabla. 
Further,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  pur- 
poses we  seek  to  advance  would  be  served 
by  detailed  regulations  at  this  time;  rather 
as  set  forth  raon  fully  below,  we  think  It 
is  Important  to  allow  a  period  of  consider- 
able experimentation.  Thus,  we  believe  that, 
except  for  the  government  channel,  local 
regulation  of  access  «hanT>Ajf  carrying  pro- 
gramming is  precluded,  at  least  at  this  time. 
We  stress  that  If  azperlenoe  and  considera- 


tions brought  forth  in  the  further  proceeding 
Indicate  the  need  or  desirability  therefor,  we 
can  then  dtf  Ineate  an  appropriate  local  txde. 

Similarly,  aside  from  o>iftnn>i»  for  govern- 
ment uses,  we  do  not  believe  that  local  en- 
tities should  be  permitted  to  require  that 
other  channels  be  assigned  for  particular 
tiaes.  As  stated  above,  this  in  our  view  Is 
peculiarly  a  matter  of  federal  concern.  Wa 
stress  again  that  we  are  entering  into  an 
experimental  or  developmental  period.  Thus, 
where  the  cable  operator  and  the  franchis- 
ing authority  seek  to  experiment  by  provid- 
ing additional  channel  capacity  for  such 
purposes  as  public  access,  educational,  and 
governmental— on  a  free  basis  or  at  reduced 
charges — ^we  will  entertain  petitions  and  con- 
sider the  appropriateness  of  authorizing  such 
experlmente,  to  gain  further  data  and  in- 
sight and  to  g^de  future  courses  of  action. 
For  the  same  reasons,  we  will  permit  existing 
systems  to  continue  operating  under  more 
"generous"  spedficatloDS  than  those  da- 
scrlbed  in  this  section. 

The  question  of  what  regulations  we 
should  impose  at  this  time  is  a  most  difficult 
one.  We  singly  do  not  know  how  these 
services  will  evolve.  The  conunente  received 
while  helpful  and  well-intentioned,  under- 
standably coiUd  not  now  supply  definitive 
standards.  We  believe  that  our  best  coiuae 
is  to  facilitate  use  of  these  channels  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  nondlacriminatory 
basis  with  only  the  most  twin^rrmi  regiila- 
tlons,  in  order  to  obtain  experience,  and  on 
the  basis  of  that  experience  and  the  com- 
menta  received  in  a  new  proceeding,  to  lay 
down  more  specific  regulations.  We  stress, 
therefore,  that  the  regulatory  pattern  here 
dscrlbed  is  Interim  in  nature — that  we  may 
make  minor  or  Indeed  major  changes  as  we 
gain  the  necessary  insight. 

Turning  to  our  interim  rules,  we  are 
guided  by  two  main  pdicy  consideratians: 
(1)  to  allow  maximum  experimentation  and 
(3)  to  prevent,  perticxilarly  during  thla  criti- 
cal early  period  and  probably  at  all  times, 
one  enUty  sitting  astride  aU  this  channel 
capacity  and  deciding  what  programming 
should  or  should  not  enter  subscriber  homes. 

We  will  authorize  the  commencement  of 
cable  service  and,  with  that  commencement, 
require  the  offering  of  these  services.  We 
will  further  reqxilre  that,  in  accordance  with 
oiu*  regulations,  the  cable  system  promulgate 
rules  to  apply  to  these  services,  and  will  re- 
quire that  the  rules  be  kept  on  public  file 
at  the  system's  headquarters  and  with  the 
Commission.  What  matters  during  t.Mif  ex- 
perimental period  is  not  form  but  substance, 
and  we  will  lay  down  the  substantive  guides 
that  we  believe  are  appropriate  at  this  time. 
We  believe  that  we  have  full  discretion  to 
act  in  this  fashion.  See  Philadelphia  Telspi- 
sion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  r.OXJ.,  138  UjB.  App. 
D.C.  288.  359  F.  3d  383  (1908). 

With  respect  to  the  public  access  <diannel, 
the  rules  to  be  promulgated  by  the  system 
mtist  specify  nondiscriminatory  access  on  a 
first-come,  first-eerved  basis  during  this  in- 
terim period.  It  also  follows  that,  during  ♦■*»»■ 
interim  period,  the  cable  operator  must  not 
censor  or  exercise  program  content  control 
of  any  kind  over  the  material  presented  on 
the  public  access  channel.  However,  his  rulaa 
shall  proecrlbe  the  presentation  at  any  ad- 
vertising material  (Including  poUtleal  ad- 
vertising spota),  of  lotteries,  and.  In  torms 
identical  to  18  U.S.C.  f  14M.  at  obaoena  or 
Indecent  matter.  The  regrilatlons  shall  also 
specify  that  persons  or  groiqM  seeking  access 
be  identified,  and  their  addresaea  obtalnsd; 
these  are  reasonable  requirementa,  and  this 
Informatlcm  should  be  publicly  available. 

We  do  not  envision  any  other  proscrip- 
tions during  this  experimental  period.  We 
recognize  that  open  access  oarrtea  with  It 
certain  risks.  But  some  amount  of  risk  ia 
Inherent  in  a  democracy  committed  to  fos- 
tering "uninhibited,  robust,  and  wide-open" 
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debate  on  poblle  lauei.  (Keto  York  Time* 
Oo.  T.  SuWom.  STS  UJB.  364.  370  (19«4) ).  In 
(my  eTeoft,  furtber  ngnlatloii  In  tlile  aeiiBl- 
tlve  are*  Bbould  »vslt  eqMrtenoe  mmI  tbe 
outoome  of  tb«  proceeding  m  expect  to  In- 
itiate. Fco-  exaxnite,  we  Intend  to  explore 
infMnn  It  would  be  feasible  or  deelrable  to 
ftiy<i\a»  Bubeonben  a  locked  switch  to  cut 
^ff  the  poblle  aooeee  or  leased  channels, 
should  parents  wlah  to  control  their  chil- 
dren's viewing.  

In  short,  we  recognise  that  the  pnbllc  ao- 
eeae  channel  requirements  may  resuK  in 
many  problems  for  the  cable  oiwrator,  espe- 
daUy  during  the  break-In  period.  KSectlve 
operational  prooeduies  can  evotve  only  from 
trial  and  error,  and  It  is  probable  that  differ- 
ent systems  will  have  diverse  problems  not 
presently  capable  of  being  solved  by  uni- 
form regulation.  We  note,  for  eouunide,  the 
need  to  decide  how  applications  for  access 
time  Shan  be  made,  who  mus*  make  them, 
what  overall  time  limitations  might  be  desir- 
able, how  copyrighted  material  will  be  pro- 
tected, how  pcoduotloD  faculties  will  be  pro- 
vided, bow  the  public  can  get  some  advance 
notice  of  what  is  to  be  presented,  and  so  on. 
All  these  questions  will  ;ffobably  be  answered 
by  cable  systems  In  a  number  of  dtSerott 
ways.  Again,  we  will  require  that  the  rules 
adopted  by  cable  systems  In  these  respeeis  be 
filed  with  us  and  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. But  experimentation  appears  to  be  the 
best  way  to  determine  what  will  be  workable 
for  the  long  run.  Only  with  experience  will 
we  be  able  to  teU  what  further  general  rulee, 
If  any,  are  called  for. 

Tlie  cable  operator,  except  for  ftbannels 
programmed  by  the  system  Itself,  slmUarly 
must  not  censor  or  ezerdse  program  con- 
tent control  of  any  kind  over  the  material 
presented  on  the  leeeed  channels.  ^>eeifl- 
cally,  his  rulee  shall  provide  for  nondiscrim- 
inatory access  on  a  flrst-come,  first -served 
basis  with  the  appropriate  rate  schedule 
q>ecified.  Again,  he  shall  obtain  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  persons  or  groupe  seek- 
ing access,  and  shall  adopt  rules  proscribing 
the  presentation  of  obscene  or  indecent  mat- 
ter (In  the  precise  terms  of  18  UjB.C.  f  1464), 
lotteries,  and  advertising  material  not  con- 
taining the  necessary  commercial  Identifica- 
tion. Finally,  in  contrast  with  existing  cable- 
casting rules  (Section  74.1117),  we  win  not 
require  commercials  only  at  natural  breaks 
on  these  channels.  It  Is  our  expectation  Utat 
there  wlU  be  experimentation  In  this  respect, 
with  some  channels  used  entirely  for  ad- 
vertising, some  following  the  pattern  of 
preeent  commercial  broadcasts,  and  others 
that  of  Section  74.1117.  We  do  not  wish  to 
Inhibit  In  any  way  the  presentation  of  new 
materials  over  these  channels  during  this 
critical  Introductory  period.  Again,  we  leave 
to  the  rtOe-maklng  proceeding  such  ques- 
tions as  dealing  with  false  and  mini^mung  ad- 
vertising, some  possible  modified  falmees 
or  personal  attack  requirements,  and  the 
like. 

LtobOtty 

Many  cable  operators  are  concerned  about 
potential  dvQ  and  criminal  llahiUty  re- 
sulting from  use  of  these  public  access  and 
leased  channels.  There  is  little  If  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  criminal  suit  In  a  sttoatlon 
where  the  system  has  no  right  of  control  and 
thus  no  specific  intent  to  violate  the  law. 
See,  e.g.,  Batrd  v.  Arixona  State  Bar.  401  TJJB. 
1  (1971);  In  Re  Stolar,  401  UJ3.  28  (1971); 
haw  Students  Civil  Rights  Research  CouneO 
V.  Wadmonf,  401  UJB.  IM  (1971);  rotes  v. 
Untied  States,  804  VS.  398  (19S7). 

The  cable  operator's  real  fears  seem.  In 
fact,  to  center  mainly  around  potential  libel 
avlU.  The  possible  number  and  scope  of 
such  actions  Is,  however,  severely  limited. 
In  Aosenbtoom  v.  Metromedia,  Inc.,  89  TTA 
L.W.  4894  (1071),  the  Court  extended  the 
"actual  malice"  nile  of  New  York  Times  Oo. 
V.  SuMvan,  supra.,  to  cover  any  situation 
where  "the  utterance  involved  concerns  a 


matter  of  public  or  general  interest."  Since 
most  users  will  presumably  air  opinions  on 
matters  that  are  of  at  least  as  mucti  "public 
or  general  Intereet"  as  in  the  AosenMoom 
case.  It  seems  likely  that  their  speech  would 
come  within  the  "actual  malice"  rule.  No 
such  malice  could  be  imputed  to  a  cable  op- 
erator who  had  no  control  over  the  given 
program's  content. 

In  the  unUkely  event  that  some  material 
preeented  on  these  non-broadcast  fthftny^^iif 
were  to  fall  outside  the  broad  scope  of  the 
Court's  recent  decisions  such  as  liosenbloom, 
this  would  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
system  Is  liable.  (Of  course,  the  programmer 
would  remain  fully  liable.)  We  have  adopted 
the  no-cttisorahlp  requirement  In  order  to 
promote  "robust,  wide-open  delate"  and  for 
the  policy  reasons  set  out  abo^^,  theee  are, 
we  believe,  valid  regulations  having  "the 
force  of  law."  While  the  matter  is  of  course 
one  for  resolution  by  the  courts  (as  also 
would  be  the  due  process  Issues  raised) ,  we 
suggest  that  state  law  imposing  liability  on 
a  system  that  has  no  control  over  these  chan- 
nels would  frustrate  federal  purpoees.  In 
any  event.  If  any  problem  should  develop 
In  this  respect,  It  Is  readily  remedied  by 
Congress  and.  In  this  coxmectlon,  we  would 
welcome  clarifying  legislation.  Of.  rarmers 
BdueaUonal  and  Oooperative  Union  v.  WZ>A7, 
380  VS.  538  (1959). 

/»rodttc«on  faciHties 

It  is  obvious  that  our  goal  of  creating  a 
low-cost,  nondiscriminatory  means  of  chan- 
nel access  cannot  be  attained  unless  members 
of  the  public  have  available  some  reasonable 
production  facilities.  We  expect  that  many 
cable  systems  will  have  facilities  with  which 
to  originate  programming,  and  such  facilities 
should  also  be  available  to  produce  program 
material  for  public  access.  Hopefully,  col- 
leges and  universities,  high  schools,  recrea- 
tion departments,  oburchee,  unlone,  and 
other  community  sources  will  have  low-coet 
video-taping  equipment  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. Whatever  sourcee  sre  available,  however, 
we  will  reqtilre  that  the  cable  operator  main- 
tain at  least  minimal  production  facilities 
for  public  use  within  the  franchise  area. 

In  this  experimental  stage,  when  cablecast- 
ing material  may  well  come  from  diverse 
sources.  It  could  be  self-defeating  to  require 
a  cable  operator  to  carry  this  material  and 
at  the  same  time  to  meet  stringent  technical 
standards.  We  tx>te  specifically  that  the  use 
of  half-inch  video  tape  Is  a  growing  and 
hopeful  Indication  that  low-ooet  video  tape 
recording  equipment  can  and  will  be  made 
available  to  Ute  public.  While  such  equipment 
does  not  now  meet  our  technical  standards 
for  broadcasting,  the  prospects  for  its  im- 
provement and  refinement  are  excellent.  Fur- 
ther, since  It  provides  an  inexpensive  means 
of  program  production,  we  see  no  reason  why 
its  development  should  not  be  encouraged 
for  use  on  cable  channels. 

Many  elaborate  suggestlona  have  been 
made  for  wnnprehenslve  community  control 
plana  such  as' neighborhood  origination  cen- 
ters, mobile  communications  vehicles,  and 
nel^borhood  councils  to  oversee  access  chan- 
nels. Here  again  the  Commission  will  encour- 
age experimentation  rather  than  trying  to 
enforce  a  more  formal  structure  at  this  time. 
AppUcabiHty 

These  aocees  rules  will  be  applicable  to  all 
new  systems  that  become  operational  in  the 
top  100  markets  (as  defined  In  Section  I 
above).  Currently  operating  systems  in  the 
top  100  mukets  would  have  five  years  to 
comity  with  this  section.  Existing  systems 
in  markets  below  the  top  100  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  these  aocees  rules  when  and 
as  the  system  is  substantially  rebuilt. 

Our  reasons  for  focusing  on  the  top  100 
markets  may  be  briefly  stated.  We  have  de- 
lineated   these   markets    (within    36   mile 
Bones)  se  the  recipients  of  special  benefits  in 
order  to  stimulate  cable  powth.  But,  oor- 


re^xmdlngly,  thai  growth  should  be  accom- 
panied by  these  aocees  requirements  or  the 
public  will  not  fully  receive  the  benefits  we 
seek  To  the  extent  that  this  may  poee  some 
problems  for  systems  operating  in  relatively 
small  communities  in  these  markets,  such 
systems  are  free  to  meet  their  obllgatloiu 
through  Joint  building  and  related  programs 
with  cable  (q>eraton  In  the  larger  core  areas. 
FinaUy,  If  these  reqtilrements  should  im- 
pose an  undue  burden  cm  some  Isolated  sys- 
tem, that  Is  a  matter  that  can  be  dealt  with 
in  a  waiver  request,  with  an  appropriate  de- 
tailed showing. 

m.  raCHRICAL  BTAMSAXDS 

Our  objective  in  determining  for  the  first 
time  what  technical  standards  should  be 
made  applicable  to  cable  television  systems 
has  been  to  devise  rules  that  assiire  the  sub- 
scril>er  at  least  a  mlnlmiun  standard  of  re- 
ception quality,  while  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting the  continuation  of  technical  experi- 
menutlon.  Thus,  unlike  our  regulatory  ap- 
proach in  broadcasting,  we  do  not  specify 
standards  prescribing  either  the  methods  for 
measuring  transmission  performance  or  spec- 
ifying the  types  of  equipment  that  cable 
systems  must  use.  Instead,  the  thrust  of  our 
rules  Is  to  require  that  a  signal  must  meet 
certain  standards  of  minimum  technical  per- 
formance on  its  arrival  at  any  subscriber's 
terminal. 

At  this  time  our  requirements  would  apply 
only  to  the  carriage  of  standard  television 
signals.  We  expect,  however,  that  there  will 
t>e  need  for  technical  standards — in  some 
measure  possibly  different — for  carriage  of 
cable  originated  programs,  return  (two-way) 
communication,  and  various  miscellaneous 
cable  services  as  they  develop.  While  appro- 
priate standards  for  these  services  and  other 
technical  aspects  of  cable  are  under  study, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  call  on  the  various 
technical  Industries  for  advice  and  consulta- 
tion, and  we  plan  soon  to  announce  the  for- 
mation of  a  task  force  of  experts  to  advise  us 
In  designated  areas.  We  intend  to  continue 
the  rule-making  process  and  to  request  com- 
ments on  such  matters  as  limitations  on  per- 
missible croes-modulatlon,  ghosting,  meas- 
urement techniques,  carriage  of  aural  broad- 
cast signals,  and  a  requirement  for  syn- 
chronous delivery  of  VHF  stations. 

In  anticipation  of  the  various  uses  of  cable 
television — some  of  which  are  already  begin- 
ning to  be  realized — we  are  defining  four 
classes  of  cable  television  channels.  Class  I 
channels  will  be  those  segments  of  band- 
width used  for  carriage  of  standard  television 
signals.  It  Is  only  to  Class  I  channels  that 
OMi  technical  standards  would  apply  Initially. 
Class  n  will  be  used  for  cable  originated  pro- 
gramming. Including  public  and  educational 
access  services.  Class  ni  channels  will  be  for 
non-television  miscellaneous  services  and 
printed  message  material.  And  Class  IV  chan- 
nels will  be  those  used  for  return  communl- 
ca  jn.  Our  purpoee  In  defining  four  classes 
of  chann^  Is  to  recognize  that  the  varied 
services  expected  to  be  provided  by  a  cable 
system  wUl  use  different  amounts  of  band- 
width or  require  different  technical  param- 
eters, some  "channels"  requiring  a  full  0  MHB 
of  bandwidth,  others  more  or  leas.  As  sug- 
geeted  above,  different  technical  standards 
may  weU  be  needed  for  different  cable  serv- 
ices, and  we  have  therefore  fixed  on  these 
separate  channel  definitions  to  facilitate 
whatever  standards  we  adopt. 

At  this  time  our  technical  standards  will 
include  specifications  for  frequency  boun- 
daries, visual  carrier  frequency  levels,  aural 
carrier  frequency  levels,  channel  ftequency 
response,  terminal  iscdatlon,  and  system  radi- 
ation. We  will  provide,  however,  that  sysleais 
of  unusual  design  that  cannot  comply  Vlth 
one  or  more  of  the  technical  spedflca^ons 
will  be  permitted  to  operate  on  an  adequate 
showing  that  the  public  interest  is  benefited 
thereby.  The  Commission  will  reserve  ths 
right  in  sach  instances  to  preserilM  spedsl 
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technical  standards  to  ensure  that  subscrib- 
ers will  tie  provided  with  good  service  quality. 

Responsibility  for  designing,  Installing, 
maintaining,  and  operating  oeMe  systems  to 
ensure  that  our  standards  are  met  will  be 
placed  on  system  operators.  We  will  require 
that  every  cable  system  operator  conduct 
complete  performance  tests  of  his  system  at 
least  once  a  year  and  keep  the  results  of  such 
tests  on  public  file  for  five  years.  The  per- 
formance teats  win  compel  measurements 
made  at  no  less  than  three  widely  separated 
points  on  the  system,  at  least  one  of  which 
would  be  representative  of  terminals  most 
distant  from  the  system  Input.  We  will,  of 
course,  require  that  the  operator  record  a 
description  of  the  instruments  and  proce- 
dures used  In  making  such  measurements 
and  a  statement  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
person  perfomUng  the  tests. 

We  will  also  require  that  the  operator  of 
each  system  maintain  a  current  listing  of 
channels  delivered  to  subscribers  and  the 
station  or  stations  whose  signals  are  delivered 
on  each  Class  I  cable  channel. 

Each  system  operator  will  bave  to  be  pre- 
pared at  any  time  to  show,  on  reasonable  re- 
quest from  the  Oommlsslon,  tliat  his  system 
does  In  fact  comply  with  the  technical  stand- 
ards. Additionally,  it  should  be  noted  that 
successful  completion  of  the  performance 
tests  will  not  reUeve  the  system  operator  of 
the  obligation  to  meet  the  technical  stand- 
ards at  each  subscriber  terminal.  The  im- 
plementation of  these  rules  would  generally 
eliminate  the  degradation  of  local  broadcast 
signals.  We  will  also  reserve  the  right  to  re- 
quire additional  tests  at  specific  terminals. 

We  consider  it  important  that  the  cable 
industry  move  forward  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible with  a  program  to  obtain  compliance 
with  the  technical  standards  we  plan  to 
adopt.  Thus,  we  will  require  that  new  sys- 
tems and  those  that  may  now  be  in  the  plan- 
ning or  construction  phase  and  have  not  de- 
Uvered  programs  to  subscribers  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  these  rules  will  have  to  comply 
with  the  technical  standards  within  one 
year.  For  existing  systems,  however,  we  en- 
vision a  five-year  compUanoe  period. 

XV.  nDOUL-nATI/LOCAL   XKIATIONSHIPS 

In  the  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making  in 
Docket  No.  18892,  26  FCC  2d  60  (1970),  we 
stated  that  we  favored  federal  regulation  of 
some  aspects  of  cable  television  and  local — 
l.e.,  state  or  municipal — regvilatlon  of  others 
under  a  federal  prescription  of  standards. 
The  comments  generally  agreed  that  certain 
areas  of  cable  regulation  can  best  be  dealt 
with  at  the  federal  level  because  states  and 
municipalities  lack  the  necessary  resources 
for  effective  regulation.  We  are  also  persuaded 
that,  absent  affirmative  Commlsison  action, 
state  and  local  bodies  would  be  free  in  other 
areas  of  regulation  to  style  cable  growth  in 
a  manner  at  odds  with  the  Oonunlsslon's 
nationwide  regxUatory  plan.  Accordingly,  it 
is  our  view  that  federal  regulation  is  clearly 
indicated  in  such  areas  as  signals  carried, 
technical  standards,  program  origination, 
cross-ownership  of  cable  and  other  media, 
and  equal  employment  opportunlUea.  And 
federal  regulation  of  matters  directly  affect- 
ing programs  and  signals  carried  Is,  of  course, 
entirely  consistent  with  United  States  v. 
Southwestern  Cable  Co.,  392  U.S.  167  (1968). 

The  conmients  generally  advanced  persua- 
sive arguments  against  federal  licensing.  We 
agree  with  the  contention  that  federal  li- 
censing at  this  time  would  place  an  unman- 
ageable administrative  burden  on  the  Com- 
mission. Accordingly,  we  will  not  now  take 
that  step.  Furthermore,  local  governments 
are  markedly  involved,  since  cable  must 
make  use  of  streets  and  alleys,  and  local  au- 
thorities are  able  to  bring  to  bear  a  special 
expertness  on  such  matters,  for  example,  as 
how  best  to  parod  a  large  urban  area  into 
cable  districts.  Local  authoriUes  are  also  in 


a  more  effective  posltl<m  to  follow  up  on 
service  complaints. 

Accordingly,  we  will  leave  a  number  of 
areas  to  local  regulation,  but  will  take  steps 
to  Insure  efllclent  nationwide  communica- 
tions service  with  adequate  facilities  at 
reasonable  cliarges.  And  we  will  expand  to 
accomplish  this  by  specifying  minimum  n. 
quirements  in  the  local  franchising  process. 

Basic  qitaliflcations — choice  of  franOiisee 
and  service  area 

We  wlU  require  that  the  cable  system, 
before  conunencing  operation  with  broad- 
cast signals,  file  a  copy  of  its  franchise  with 
us  and  a  certificate  showing  that  the  fran- 
chising authority  in  a  public  proceeding  ^w* 
considered  the  system  operator's  legal  and 
financial  qualifications,  and  the  adequacy 
and  feasibility  of  his  construction  arrange- 
ments.' We  are  authorizing  the  use  of  broad- 
cast signals  In  order  to  obtain  new  benefits 
for  the  public,  and  no  such  iMnefits  will  be 
forthcoming  if  the  cable  aiq>llcant  is  legally, 
financially,  or  technically  unable  to  operate. 
The  character  of  the  cable  applicant  takes 
on  added  significance  because  he  may  well 
be  engaged  In  program  origination.  Nor  does 
this  consideration  rest  on  the  vaUdlty  of 
the  Commission's  First  Report  and  Order  in 
Docket  18397— ei  matter  now  liefore  the 
Courts — since  in  any  event  the  cable  system 
is  free  to  originate,  and  may  well  do  so  In 
order  to  promote  its  growth.  Some  govern- 
mental body  must  ensure  character  consist- 
ent with  the  public  Interest  and,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  txjdy  will  be  the  local 
entity  authorized  to  do  so  by  state  law. 

While  local  authorities  must  «.T^m)n«  t^e 
above  aspects  of  eligibility  and  certain 
others  to  be  discussed,  we  do  not  believe  it  is 
appropriate  to  set  out  comparative  criteria 
to  govern  the  selection  process.  This  is  a  new 
realm  and  we  think  It  best  to  aUow  for  a 
variety  of  experiments  and  approaches.  We 
do  Intend  to  collect  and  publish  data  on  the 
various  methods  used,  so  that  we  may  re- 
view the  matter  and  also  be  of  «miriatjn»/s«  to 
the  many  franchising  entltlee  involved. 

The  local  entity  must  also  make  the  de- 
termination whether  to  divide  up  the  dty, 
county,  or  state,  and,  if  so,  how.  We  would 
only  stress  the  obvious — that  It  must  make 
provision  that  the  franchisee  extend  serv- 
ice equitably  to  aU  parts  of  the  franchise 
area.  A  plan  that  would  bring  cable  only  to 
the  more  affluent  parts  of  a  city.  Ignoring  the 
poorer  areas  even  though  dense  in  popula- 
tion, simply  could  not  stand.  No  broadcast 
signals  would  be  made  available  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. We  emphasize  however  that, 
barring  such  inequity,  we  do  not  intend  to 
supervise  the  manner  of  dividing  up  political 
subdivisions.  There  are  obviously  a  variety  of 
reasonable  ways  to  proceed  here,  and  the 
matter  is  one  uniquely  for  the  Judgment  of 
the  local  entity. 

Construction  UmetatOe — fraruhiae  dwraXUm 
We  will  require  that  the  local  franchislQg 
authority  set  reasonable  deadUnas  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  systems  to  ensure 
that  franchises  do  not  lie  lUlow  or  become 
the  object  of  trafficking.  Specifically,  we  will 
provide  that  the  franchise  require  that  the 
cable  system  have  an  operable  head-end 
within  one  year  after  this  Commission  grants 

*  While  we  are  not  at  this  time  instituting 
rules  concerning  the  franchise  selection 
process,  we  do  strongly  suggest  that  the  local 
franchising  authority  require  a  public  Invi- 
tation to  all  who  might  want  to  compete  for 
a  local  franchise,  that  all  bids  tte  placed 
on  public  file  and  reasonable  public  notice 
be  given,  that  a  public  hearing  l>e  held  to 
afford  all  Interested  persons  an  opportunity 
to  testify  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
various  applicants,  and  finally  that  the  fran- 
chising authority  release  a  public  report  set- 
ting forth  the  basis  for  its  action. 


a  certificate  ot  compUaooa.  and  that  thsra- 
after  It  meet  substantial  psrcentage  ilgurss 
for  extension  Of  enorgiasd  trunk  dtikm,  such 
figures  to  be  set  by  the  local  aiithcrlty.  Tills 
represents  neither  an  innovation  nor  a  hard- 
ship for  local  franchising  authorltlss,  since 
many  already  impoee  »«miiaF  xs((niremants. 
We  bdleve,  m  general,  that  tlM  oaMs  fran- 
chisee should  be  required  to  extend  enarglaed 
trunk  cable  to  20  percent  of  the  franrtiiss 
area  per  year,  for  its  first  five  years  of  opsr- 
ation.  with  ths  extensloa  to  begin  within 
one  year  after  the  Commlislan  lanisa  Its 
certificate  of  oompHanoe.  But  we  win  not  lay 
this  down  as  an  Inflexible  rule,  reoogninlng 
tlutt  particular  local  drcumstances  may  vary. 
We  will  require  the  Itanchliinc  authority 
to  place  a  reasonable  limit  on  ths  ducmtlan 
of  the  franchise,  and  its  renswal.  This  ob- 
viously requires  striking  a  halaTMia  between 
a  sufficient  time  scale  to  attract  vsnturs 
capital  and,  in  effect,  a  franchise  in  per- 
petuity. The  latter  is  unsaUsfaetory  to  state 
and  local  regulatory  authorities  and  wotUd 
be  an  Invitation  to  obedescence,  because  at 
cable's  eqdoslTS  technological  d«v«lopoMnt. 
We  think  that,  generally  ^leaking,  a  fran- 
chise should  not  exceed  16  ysars,  with  a 
reasonable  renewal  period.  Tb»  soonomlas  at 
cable  operation  would  appear  to  allow  for 
amortization  of  Initial  investment  ovsr  a  U- 
year  period,  and  efficient  operators  can  rsa- 
sonably  e^iect  their  frsncMsss  to  bs  rs- 
newed.  In  short,  while  we  will  set  out  ths 
l&-year  period  as  a  gensial  golds,  we  rsoog^ 
nlBB  that  the  local  traoflhMnc  authority  may 
decide  to  vary  the  period  baaed  on  partteular 
drcumstances.  For  example,  an  applicant 
proposing  to  wire  Inner-dty  areas  trse  or  at 
reduced  rates  might  be  given  a  longer  fran- 
chise. 

Subscriber  rates— servfos  stondanU 

We  will  require  that  the  franchising  or 
other  governmental  authority  qwoify  or  ap- 
prove initial  subscriber  rates  for  servloas 
furnished  by  the  franchisee;  that  a  program 
be  instituted  for  the  review  and.  as  naoes- 
sary.  adjiutment  of  such  rates;  and  that 
reasonable  advance  notice  be  given  to  the 
public  of  all  proposed  rate  changes  with  the 
right  of  the  affected  memt>ers  of  ths  public  to 
be  heard.  The  uppxoipt\a,\»  standard  here  is 
the  maintenance  of  rates  that  are  fair  to 
the  system  and  to  the  subscribing  puhlio— a 
matter  that  once  again  will  turn  on  the  facts 
of  each  particular  case  and.  In  the  next  years, 
the  accumulated  vxptaiaaoe  at  other  commu- 
nities with  caUe.  Finally.  whUe  we  will  speci- 
fy general  technical  standards,  ths  franchis- 
ing authority  must  have  a  program  to  ensure 
quality  of  service  and  to  review  service  com- 
plaints. Once  again  our  jirovlslons  will  be 
designed  to  impoee  a  general  standard  of 
franchisee  reqwnsibUtty  while  leaving  speci- 
fic substantive  dedslons  to  local  aothanttas. 
FrmseMte  fee* 

We  prc^osed  a  two  percent  limitation  on 
local  franchise  fees  in  our  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rule  MaMng  in  Docket  1S892,  supra.  While 
we  have  decided  against  adoption  of  this 
ipedflc  limitation,  we  believe  that  some  pro- 
vision to  ensure  reasonablenees  in  this  re- 
spect Is  necessary  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

First,  many  local  authorities  have — under- 
standably but  unfortunately — exacted  high 
franchise  fees  for  revenue-raising  rather  than 
regvilatory  purposes.  Though  most  fees  seem 
to  run  about  five  percent,  some  have  l>een 
known  to  run  as  high  as  36  percent.  The  ulti- 
mate effect  of  any  revenue-raising  fee  is  to 
levy  an  Indirect  and  regressive  tax  on  cable 
subscribers,  and  our  further  concern  is  that 
the  combination  of  high  local  franchise  fees 
Mid  cable's  other  financial  responsibilities 
may  so  burden  the  industry  that  it  will  be 
unable  to  carry  out  its  part  of  an  Integrated 
national  oonununicatlons  program. 

We  must  also  take  Into  account  the  lllceu- 
hood  that  cable  systems  may.  In  the  nsai 
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fattire,  be  cubjcot  to  Oongwwrtnnally-liTipniiwI 
oopyricht  feea.  We  an,  of  oouiat.  »w»ra  Uut 
eabla  bas  In  many  pl*OM  •oblered  pabUo  ac- 
ceptanoe,  but  there  are  limits  on  tbe  nvimber 
of  different  directions  In  whlcb  cable  reve- 
nues can  be  stretched.  As  we  Indicated  In 
our  above  Kotioe,  our  goal  Is  to  stniM  a  bal- 
ance that  permits  tbe  aeblevamsnt  of  federal 
goals  and  at  tbe  same  time  allows  adequate 
revenues  for  tbe  maintenance  of  an  appro- 
priate local  regulatory  program. 

Tbls  Commission  Imposes  a  fee  to  finance 
Its  own  cable  regulatory  program.  Tbe  regu- 
latory program  to  be  carried  out  by  tbe  local 
entity  Is  different  In  scope  and  Indeed  may 
differ  from  Jurisdiction  to  Jurlsdletion.  WUle 
we  think  that  generally  franchise  fees  should 
nm  between  three  and  five  percent  as  a  max- 
imum, we  bellere  It  mors  appropriate  to  speo- 
ify  a  general  etandanl  to  be  InqAemntted 
within  the  specific  local  context.  Thus,  we 
will  simply  require  that  the  franchise  fee 
must  be  a  reasonable  one  that  doesjiot  In- 
terfere with  the  effectiiatlon  of  federal  goals. 
But  when  the  fee  Is  In  excess  of  three  penmaH 
(Including  all  forms  of  consideration,  such  as 
Initial  lump  sum  payments) ,  the  franchising 
authority  shall  submit  a  showing  of  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  fee  q>eclfle<l,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  planned  local  regulatory  pro- 
gram. The  franchisee  shall  also  set  forth  a 
showing  that  the  fee  specified  does  not  Inter- 
fere with  achievement  of  his  responsibilities 
as  defined  In  rtievant  Oommlsalon  rules  and 
documents.  As  we  gain  more  experience  In 
this  area,  we  wUl  doubUees  take  further  ac- 
tion and  may  well  Issue  a  further  notice  of 
inquiry  or  proposed  rule  making  when  our 
cable  rules  go  into  effect. 

GrandfaXhtrlMf 
We  will  aj^ly  generous  grandfathering  pro- 
visions. An  existing  cable  system  will  be  re- 
quired to  certify  that  Its  franchise  Includes 
the  above  provisions  within  five  years  of 
adoption  of  our  rules  or  upon  renewal  of  Its 
franchise,  whichever  occtus  first.  This  delay 
should  relieve  bott  cable  systems  and  local 
authorities  of  whatever  minor  dislocations 
the  new  rules  might  cause. 

AAvtaory  Ocmmittte 
The  provisions  of  this  Section  of  the  docu- 
ment represent  the  bare  minimum  needed  to 
get  cable  under  way,  and  some  matters  are 
best  left  to  ad  hoc  consideration.  We  believe 
that  a  special  committee  composed  of  Com- 
mission representatives,  and  representatives 
of  state  and  municipal  entities,  the  cable  in- 
dustry, and  of  pubUc  Interest  groups  would 
be  most  helpful,  and  we  jwopoee  in  the  near 
future  to  create  such  a  ooounlttee.  This  com- 
mittee, through  Its  Commission  representa- 
tive, can  then  report  to  and  advise  the  full 
Commission  as  to  the  next  appropriate  steps 
In  this  imp<vtant  area.  For,  as  we  gain  expe- 
rience and  data,  we  must  be  alert  to  take 
such  further  action  as  will  promote  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  We  Intend  also  to  make  available 
to  local  entitles  the  information  garnered 
through  proceedings  of  the  Commission  and 
the  proposed  committee,  so  that  such  local 
entltlea  may  be  better  Informed  as  to  perti- 
nent H);»oaches  and  data  In  this  dynamic 
field. 

V.   FUBTUSB   QUXSnONB 

Despite  the  length  of  this  document,  you 
will  I4>preelate  that  It  does  not  contain  as 
full  a  treatment  of  every  aspect  of  cable  de- 
velopment as  wUl  be  Included  In  our  final 
Report  and  Order.  But  It  does  set  out  tb* 
essence  of  our  proposals,  and  our  rules  will 
follow  directly  for  them. 

We  also  want  to  make  clear  that  there  is 
much  unfinished  business  In  the  cable  field. 
For  example,  there  is  tbe  outstanding  jmo- 
oeeding  dealing  with  croes  and  multiple 
ownership  problems.  Clearly,  this  federal 
matter  must  be  resolved  without  tmdue  de- 
lay so  that  threshold  eUglbUlty  quesUoos  are 
laid  to  rest.  To  cite  Just  one  Instance,  strong 
arguments  have  been  advanced  that  local 


KTV  sutlon  aftnXon  should  not  be  barred 
from  any  and  all  ownerahlp  participation  In 
cable  systems  ts  their  onmmnnltlss;  and.  as 
a  matter  of  equity,  these  arguments  should 
be  dealt  with  before  franohlaes  are  awarded 
in  tbe  markets  that  we  are  now  propoalng  to 
open  tea  cable  penetratioo.  We  will  therefore 
split  out  matters  such  as  this  for  resolutloa 
before  our  new  rules  become  effective. 

This  document  Itself  refers  to  several  new 
proceedings  to  deal  further  with  a  number  of 
difficult  problems.  In  the  access  area,  for  ex- 
ample, there  will  be  a  proceeding  to  consider 
the  shape  of  new  regulations  (If  any)  on  the 
access  and  Isased  channels;  and  this  will 
reach  to  the  important  issue  of  preventing 
abtises.  particularly  with  req>ect  to  rates, 
that  ought  thwart  the  fullest  possible  provi- 
sion and  use  of  such  channels. 

In  the  federal-state/looal  area,  there  will 
be  a  proceeding  to  consider  various  aspects 
of  matters  treated  here  only  in  a  preliminary 
way.  This  will  Include  the  difficult  Issue  of 
delineating  which  services  are  Interstate  In 
nature  and  which  Intrastate  and,  even  If  the 
former,  whether  federal  regulation  should 
be  exclusive. 

Possible  pr&blems  concerning  carriage  of 
radio  station  signals  have  not  been  treated 
here  although  some  of  the  same  Issues  raised 
by  carriage  of  television  signals  may  also  be 
raised  by  radio  signal  carriage.  Further  In- 
quiry and  proceedings  in  this  area  will  be 
required. 

We  have  also  been  ssked  by  the  cable  tele- 
vision Industry  to  take  action  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  television  re- 
ceivers specifically  designed  for  use  with 
high  capacity  cable  systems,  eliminating  the 
need  for  set-top  converters,  improving  re- 
ception of  adjacent  channels,  and  reducing 
direct  pick-up  interference.  Inquiry  in  this 
area  is  clearly  Indicated  and  It  will  be  an 
item  on  the  agenda  of  the  Industry  task 
force  we  propose  to  establish  to  assist  us  in 
formulating  further  technical  standards. 

Additionally,  it  may  become  necessary  In 
the  future  to  adopt  a  luilform  set  of  cable 
accounting  standards  to  aid  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  effective  regulatory  programs. 
We  will,  therefore,  laeue  a  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rule  Making  to  explore  the  need  for 
and  possible  form  of  such  standards.  At  this 
comparatively  early  point,  however,  the 
NCTA'a  Accounting  Manual  for  Cable  Tele- 
vition  can  serve  as  a  useful  focal  point  for 
discussion  of  this  Issue. 

Our  continued  attention  will  also  be  re- 
quired to  ascertain  whether  existing  rules  to 
prevent  the  siphoning  of  programming  from 
over-the-alr  broadcasting  are  effective  or 
whether  further  regulations  are  indicated.  We 
have  referred  to  this  at  greater  length  in  our 
discussion  of  sports  events  under  "Television 
Broadcast  Signal  Carriage,"  above.  We  In- 
tend to  keep  a  close  watch  on  this  whole 
question  and  will  be  receptive,  as  we  Indi- 
cated earlier,  to  Congressional  guidance  in 
this  vital  area  of  national  concern. 

Underlying  all  these  Issues  is  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  cable  Is  not  static  but 
rather  Is  an  emerging  technology,  with  a 
host  of  possible  services  still  to  come.  It  fol- 
lows that  our  regxilatory  pattern  must  evolve 
as  cable  evolves — and  no  one  can  say,  at  this 
stage,  what  the  precise  direction  will  be. 
Many  of  those  who  testified  at  our  hearings 
urged  that  cable's  tendency  will  and  Indeed 
should  be  more  and  more  toward  a  conunon 
carrier  concept.  And  that,  of  course,  would 
have  profound  regulatory  consequences  for 
which  the  Commission  and  the  Congress  must 
be  prepared. 

This  document  signifies  the  amount  and 
the  substance  of  regrilatlon  that  we  believe 
Is  essential  now  for  the  orderly  development 
of  the  cable  industry.  But  its  ability  to  sur- 
vive and  prosper  will  ultimately.  In  our  view, 
be  tested  In  the  market  place.  We  have,  in 
short,  proposed  first  steps — long  overdue.  We 
welcome  your  participation  in  this  most  Im- 


portant matter  and,  in  effect,  a  continulag 
partnership.  Our  objective  and  yours  Is  surely 
the  same — to  bring  to  the  Amerloaa  people 
an  effective  and  a  diverse  «vimmiiTii«at.i»m 
system.  In  accordance  with  the  mandate  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1984. 

Th\a  letter  was  adopted  by  the  Commission 
OD  August  8,  1971,  Commissioners  Buroh 
(Chairman),  BarUey.  R.  K.  Lee.  Jobnaon, 
H.  B.  Lee,  and  Houser  voting  for  adoption 
of  tbe  document,  and  Commissioner  Wells 
dissenting  (separate  statement  attached 
hereto). 

By  direction  of  the  OommlaslcHL 

DasMBmcH, 
Ohairmati. 

Disaximico    SrsnicxifT    or    OoiciaasioifXB 
BOBBXT  Wkixs 

I  would  have  preferred  to  concur  In  tbe 
action  of  the  majority  in  the  adoption  of  t>»i« 
document  for  we  all  have  the  same  goals. 
Our  objective  Is  to  provide  for  the  further 
development  of  cable  television  systems,  done 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  do  no<t  disrupt  or 
diminish  the  serrioe  now  being  brought  to 
the  public  by  the  broadcasting  Industry. 
Since  we  all  wamted  to  achieve  this  gotO.  most 
of  our  differences  are  matters  of  degree. 

However  a  segment  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  majority  represents  another  example  ot 
over  regulation  at  the  Federal  level.  It  was 
done  without  local  franchising  auAhorltisa 
having  an  adequate  opportunMy  to  demon- 
strate thetr  ablUty  or  inability  in  this  oom- 
plez  field. 

We  do  not  have  before  us  a  case  of  federal 
funding  where  s<Mne  federal  controls  are  in- 
evitable. We  have  preempted  Jurisdiction 
where  for  various  reasons  the  basic  require- 
ments for  these  systems  vary  from  one  fran- 
chise area  to  another.  Rather  gratuitously 
tbe  majority  has  assumed  that  all  expertise  in 
this  matter  Is  at  the  Federal  Oommunicationa 
Commission.  It  Is  true  that  the  Oommlaaion 
has  held  many  hours  of  hearings  *tmi  dis- 
cussions on  cable  television  and  should  be 
more  Informed  than  most  local  fanohlsing 
authorities  in  many  aspects.  This  does  not 
mean  that  tbe  Commission  has  acquired  the 
necessary  skills  required  to  deal  with  local 
problems  which  reasonably  can  be  expected 
to  arise  In  such  a  complex  field.  The  rationale 
for  assuming  our  expertise  In  local  situations, 
which  is  thought  to  be  so  great  so  as  to  pre-' 
dude  even  giving  local  authorities  any  con- 
trol over  what  Is  needed  in  the  way  of  local 
access  channels,  escapes  me. 

While  I  would  favor  a  nationwide  inter- 
connected cable  television  network,  at  tM« 
time.  I  oppose  allowing  signals  to  be  im- 
ported from  any  distance  as  Is  proposed  in 
the  document  before  us.  The  possibility  of 
adverse  Impact  by  such  signals  upon  exist- 
ing broadcast  services  Is  of  grave  concern.  I 
would  have  been  more  cautioiis  now,  hoping 
that  experience  would  permit  \is  to  oome  to 
tbe  point  where  all  restrictions  might  be 
abolished. 

Stating  my  objections  briefly,  I  beUeve  we 
could  have  given  cable  systems  leas  in  dis- 
tant signal  Importation  and  still  stimulated 
Its  growth.  On  the  other  hand.  I  would  not 
have  the  Commission  burdening  cable  op- 
erators with  what  could  prove  to  be  excessive 
capital  outlays  because  of  oiu-  proposals  for 
non-broadcast  channel  capacity.  I  am  sure 
that  in  some  cases  our  channel  capacity  re- 
quirements will  prove  to  be  quite  reasonable. 
The  local  franchising  authorities  are  in  the 
best  position  to  make  that  determination  and 
I  would  leave  the  matter  of  access  nhannou 
entirely  to  them.  Neither  would  I  make  any 
reference  to  franchise  fees  or  subscriber  rata 
for  these  again  should  be  left  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  local  authority,  and  tbe  Com- 
mission should  not  preempt  this  Jurisdiction. 
Although  I  realize  any  dlsUnotion  between 
markets  by  size  Is  purely  arbitrary,  I  would 
have  preferred  a  figure  other  than  markets 
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1-60.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subject,  the 
placing  of  Wllkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania  in  the 
same  category  as  New  York  City  is  not  logical 
when  one  considers  the  question  of  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Wllkes-Barre  market  to  withstand 
the  Impact  of  additional  distant  signal  com- 
petition. Again,  I  realize  any  figure  is  open 
to  argument,  but  I  do  feel  we  could  have 
arrived  at  a  better  division. 

I  also  see  the  Commission's  action  as  one 
which  will  resiilt  In  a  substantial  number  of 
requests  for  waivers  from  the  cable  television 
systems  in  the  many  different  areas  covered 
by  these  proposals.  Such  requests  would,  in 
my  Judgment,  have  been  far  fewer  In  num- 
ber If  local  Issues  bad  remained  for  the 
local  authorities'  determination,  and  deci- 
sions could  be  handled  far  more  expedi- 
tiously. 

On  a  matter  as  complex  as  this  one,  I 
could  write  a  lengthy  docxmwnt.  I  do  not 
choose  to  belabor  all  the  details.  Although  I 
agree  with  the  motives,  I  disagree  with  many 
at  the  principles  Involved  In  our  federal- 
state  relationship  and  have  stated  some  of 
these  objections.  Most  of  my  other  differences 
are  matters  of  degree.  In  the  final  analysis, 
I  disagree  with  such  a  substantial  amount  of 
this  document  that  I  have  no  alternative  but 
to  dissent. 

Appxndix  A.  Thz  Majob  Txxxvibiom  Maxxkib 

AND  Thsb  Dxsionatto  CoMmrmTzcs 
(Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  market 
ranking) 
nasT  nrrr  icajob  icauots 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y.  (S4). 
Atlanta,  Oa.  (18). 
Baltimore,  Md.  (14). 
Birmingham,  Ala.  (40). 
Boston-Cambridge- Worcester.  Mass.  («), 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  (24). 

Charleston-Huntington,  W.  Va.  (86) . 
Charlotte,  N.C.  (43). 
Chicago,  HI.  (8). 

Cincixmatl.  Ohio-Newport,  Ky.  (17). 
Cleveland-Loraln-Akron,  Ohio  (8). 
Columbus,  Ohio  (27). 
Dallaa-Fort  Worth.  Tsat.  (12). 
Dayton-Ketterlng,  Ohio  (41). 
Denver,  Colo.  (82). 
Detroit.  Mich.  (6) . 

Qreensboro-High     Point -Winston -Salem. 

N.C.  (47). 

Qreenvllle- Spartanburg -Anderson,  8X3.- 
AsheviUe,  N.C.  (46). 

Hartford-New  Haven-New  Brltain-Water- 
bury,  Conn.  (19). 

Houston,  Tex.  (15). 

Indlanapolls-Bloomlngton,  Ind.  (16). 

Kftlamagoo-Orand  Baplds-Muskegon-Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  (87). 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  (22). 

Los  Angeles-San  Bernardlno-Corono-Vton- 
tana,  Cal.  (2). 
Louisville,  Ky.  (88). 
Memphis,  Tenn.  (26) . 
Miami,  Pla.  (21). 
MUvoHokee.  Wis.  (28). 
Mlnneapolls-8t.  Paul,  lOnn.  (18). 


Nashville.  Tenn.  (80). 

New  Orleans,  La.  (81). 

New  York,  N.Y.-Llnden-Patenon,  VJ.  (1). 

Norfolk-Newport  News-Portsmouth-Hlunp- 
ton.  Va.  (44). 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  (39) . 

PhUadelphla,  Pa.-Burtlngton,  WJ.  (4). 

Phoenix-Mesa.  Aria.  (43). 

Pittsbiirgh,  Pa.  (10). 

Porttand.  Ore.  (29). 

Providenoe,  ItJ.-New  Bedford,  Mass.  (88.) 

Sacramento-Stookton-Modesto,  Cal.    (26). 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (49) . 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  (46). 

San  Francisco-Oakland-San  Jose,  Cal.  (7). 

SeatUe-Tacoma.  Wash.  (20). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (11). 

Syraciise,  N.Y.  (88). 

Tampa-8t.  Petersburg,  Ma.  (28). 

Washington,  D.C.  (9) . 

Wlchita-Hutchlnaon.  ICan.  (48). 

Wllkes-Barre-Scranton,  Pa.  (60) . 
■looais  vxvrr  majob  kabxjbis 

Albuquerque,  N.  Hex.  (81). 

AmarlUOkTex.  (96). 

Baton  Bouge,  La.  (87) . 

Beaumont-Pt.  Arthur,  Tez.  (88) . 

Cape  Olrardeau.  llo.-Paducah,  Ky.-Haxrls- 
burg.  m.  (60). 

Cedar  Rapids- Wateiioo,  Iowa  (06). 

Chattanooga.  Tenn.  (78). 

OolambU,  S.O.  (100). 

Columbus,  Oa.  (94) . 

Davenport,  lowa-Bodc  Island-lfcAlne.  HI. 
(61). 

Dee  Ifotnes-Amee,  Iowa  (67). 

Duluth-Superlor.  Minn.  (88) . 

BvansvUle,  md.  (86). 

Fargo-Orand  Forka-VaUey  City,  NJ).  (98) . 

Flint-Bay  Oity-Saginaw,  Mich.  (62). 

Fort  Wayne-Hoaaoke.  md.  (83) . 

Fresno,  Oal.  (72). 

Green  Bay,  WU.  (68). 

OreenvlUe-Washlngton-New     Bern,     N.O. 
(84). 

HaixMnirg-Lebanon-Lanoaster-Taik.      Pa. 
(68). 

BCuntaville-Decatur,  Ala.  (96). 
Jackson.  Miaa.  (77). 
JaokaonvlUe,  Fla.  (68). 
Johnstown-Altoona,  Pa.  (74). 
KnoxTlUe,  Ttan.  (71). 
l4Uislng-OnoQdaga,  Mich.  (92) . 
Llnooln-Hastinga-Keam«y,  Neb.  (91). 
litUe  Bock,  Ark.  (61). 
Madison.  Wis.  (98). 
Uoblle.  Ala.-Penaaoola,  Fla.  (60) . 
licmroe,  La.-B  Dorado,  Ark.  (99) . 
Omaha,  Neb.  (64) . 
Onando-Oaytona  Beach,  Fla.  (66). 
Peoria,  ni.  (88). 

Portland-Poland  Spring,  Me.  (76) . 
Raleigh-Durham.  N.C.  (78). 
Rtohmond-Peteisburg,  Va.  (64) . 
Roanoke-Lynchburg,  Va.  (70). 
Rochester.  N.T.  (57). 
Rockford-Flreeport,  m.  (97). 
San  Diego,  Oal.  (52). 
Stouz  FBUs-MItobaU.  SJ).  (86). 
South  Bend-Bkhart,  md.  (80). 
Spokane,  Wash.  (76) . 


**P''*"g*^'*-^^*'*»*"'-*'"'tnitfmlgn-7in'lrann- 
▼me,IU.  (66). 
Tsxaikaaa.  1te.-aiu«ve|MCt. La.  (60). 
IVHedo,  CXilo(68). 
Tolaa,  MOa.  (56). 

WheeUng,  W.  Va.-Stoal)enTllle,  Olilo  (00). 
Toungrtoim.  Ohio  (79) . 


AppEitDiz  B.  Oablb  Sional  O 


w  Majos 


The  attached  chart  depicts  the  number  of 
signals  that  cable  would  be  permitted  to 
carry  under  our  new  rules  In  the  ^WMrfgw^ted 
dtlea  of  the  top  100  television  maiketa.  Ftor 
each  market: 

Colimm  I  shows  stations  authorlaed  In  tbe 
market 

Column  n  lists  algnals  meeting  the  viewing 
test 

Column  m  shows  distant  signals  per- 
mitted to  be  added 

Column  IV  totals  the  above  three  columns 
and  gives  the  total  number  of  signals  avail- 
able under  our  rules  in  each  of  the  desig- 
nated cities 

Additionally,  the  "Overlapping  Market 
Comparison"  m  Colimm  V  abova  how  many 
signals  from  out  of  the  market  would  be 
available  undsr  our  existing  rule  whldi 
(other  than  in  q>eclal  footnote  09  altna- 
tions)  rsquiraa  the  carriage  of  all  Orade  B 
signals  and  compares  it  with  the  ooD^Moable 
number  that  will  be  available  imdw  our  new 
viewing  test,  restricting  carriage  of  out  of 
market  signals  to  those  that  are  algnlfloantty 
viewed  In  the  home  market  (the  "Viewing 
TBst"  entries  in  CoIimm  V  are  the  same  aa 
the  entries  In  Ooliunn  II) .  m  all  cases,  non- 
oommerdal  educational  stations  and  foivlgn 
language  stations  are  not  'nrlndWL 

m  calculating  alfi^uls  available  under  the 
viewing  teat  (Columns  n  and  V),  audience 
aurvey  Information  haa  bean  uaed  which 
indudea  data  on  oaUe  aubaoriber  viewing  In 
the  home  county.  Since  cable  viewing  of  out 
of  market  signals  may  conceivably  distort 
off-the-alr  viewing  patterns,  we  have  undar- 
tidran  a  ^>eclal  aurvey  to  be  conducted  by 
ARB  of  the  ooimtiea  where  there  la  aubstan- 
Ual  oaUe  penetratlan  (more  than  10%). 
^^ewlng  teat  raaults  in  Columns  n  and  V  are, 
therefore,  aubject  to  adjuatment  when  the 
survey  rssulU  become  available,  m  over- 
li4>plng  market  sltuaticms  where  out  of  mar- 
ket network  stations  meet  the  significant 
viewing  test,  those  stations  would,  of  cotirse, 
be  required  to  be  deleted  when  iMeeenUng 
programs  whldi  dufdleate  the  programming 
of  the  home  market  network  stations. 

XXPLANATOXT  jrOTSB 

*  mdlcatee  certain  markets  that  do  not  fol- 
low the  usual  pattsm  and  where  fecial 
traatm«at  might,  on  further  consideration, 
be  appropriate.  These  include  marketa  In 
which  a  great  number  of  overlapping  market 
algnals  meet  tbe  significant  viewing  teat  and 
markets  below  the  top  60  In  which  an  inde- 
pendent ttf  evislon  station  already  exists. 

•Market  includes  a  fuelgn  station. 

^  mdicatea  there  Is  a  non-opeimtlcnal  sta- 
tion in  the  market  with  a  construction  per- 
mit leas  than  18  months  old. 


<l) 


Marks! 
sicnals 


Net    led. 


(11) 


'in^       <■">  .    .^'^  :.- 


(V) 


«».?•*.'     Ovsrtspping 

f'-w.-  K^    m*rk«tcom- 

Tparison.  new 


Vltwlnitsil    Addttionii-^T:  •*»«  'v{«ii7|"{^v». 
Jlpiil*  dinaU  F-**'^^'  sxlslini  rule 

s:  •    '  Out  of 

„       .  ,  Si"*  VIewinc    mtrket 

Net    Ind.     Net    Ind.      Total       tast  radcB's 


(I) 


Market 
algnals 


(ir) 


Viewlnitast 
lifnaU 


(III) 


Additional 
aifnala 


1.  Naw  Yofk.  H.r.- 

Llndan-patterton, 

N.J.- 3 

f.  Los  Ang«lts-San 

Barnardlne-Corona- 
,  ^  Fontana,  Calif 3 

3.  Chjcago,  ill 3 

4.  Philadalpdia,  H.- 

Burilnnon,  NJ 3 


5 2 

8 2 

4 2 

3 2 


10 5 

13 

> 

8 3 


Mafket 


Nat    Ind.     Nat    Ind.     Net    Ittd. 


(IV)  <V) 

Ovartappinf 
markat  com- 
parison, naw 
viewlni  tast  n. 
existinf  nila 

Outol 

Viawinc    nurkat 

Total        twTradaB'a 


&  Detroit,  Midi 3 

6  Bealen-CambrMia- 

Worcaitar,  Mass .  3 

7.  San  Franeises-Oakland- 
SanJoaa,Csfl( 4 

8.  CteMland4sraln- 

Akion,  Ohio 4 

9  KMilnctan,  D.C 3 

10  PRt*anb,>a. 4 


S I  I  . 

S I  • .... 

4 2  10  ..„ 

t . „.  2  •  .... 

S 2  I 

I 2  7 


4 
7 
S 

3 

4 
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(I) 


<ti) 


(III) 


(IV) 


Markat      VitwtRfttst    Mdmoiial 
iigiMls  lignali 


(V) 

Ovwlapping 

IMfliat  CORH 

nrtwn,  ntw 

viawinc  iMt  vs. 

aiisttncnila 


Nat    Ind.     Nat    Ind.     Nat    Ind. 


Oat  at 

Viawint    lUrkat 

Total       tast  rwiaB't 


U.  StLMia,MaL 

12.  OallM-a  Worik,  Tax.. 

13.  Mlmaipalia^  Pwl, 

U.  Bamwiof»^"lM.I."I!III 

15.  HomIMi  Tml*. .«.-.., 

16.  Indhnapoiia 

Blooaiinfton,  Ind 

17.  CiMlnMl,  Otiie- 

Niwpoft,  Ky... 

18.  Atlaata.r 
19  Hartford. 

NawHaw     

Witofbuy.  CvniL,. 
laSaatlia. 

a.  ll«aaiJ.Ha! 

22.  Naum  CNy,  Ma 

23.  MUwa«kaa,Wia 

24.  BirfMa,  N.V 

25.  Sacramaoto 

Stockton 

Madaatot  CaMf 

2S.  Manvkb^Tam 

27.  ColMiniNM,  Okia 

21  Tampa-Sl  Ntanton, 

Fh 

21.  Pertiaiid.  Ong. 

aa  NMfeviHa,  TaMU- 

31.  Waar  Oilaaaa,  la 

32.  Damr.Coto 

33.  Pivvluanoat  R.I . 

Naw  Badlard,  Maaa.... 

34.  Albany. 

SdMaada<4r— 

Trey,  N.Y 

3Sl  Sywcaaa,  N.Y.. ....... 

31  iSiMtaatofl.. ....... 

HanilaikM,  W.  Vt..... 
37.  Kaiamano 

Gnod  Rapidi.„ 

MMMaBMU — ..  —  ..... 

31.  iMtavHa.  Ky.....""I 
310klakoma(»y,Okla... 

40.  nrmlnfkam,  Ala 

41.  OaylDii-Kattar1ii|.OMo. 

42.ClMrMtt,N.C 

41  Pkiiihliiii.Aite.... 

**■  '*»rw*i 

Nawpofft  NawL.... • 

tatiMaiitk 

Haaiplon,V8 

4SLSaaAii«Mio.Tai 

41  Graaovtlla... 

SpaitanbarL 

Anoafam,  $.0......... 

AjtajiWa.  N.C._ 

Hipi  Point............ 

WlMloi>-Salaai.  NX 

41  WHdMa 

HutcMaon,  KaiM 

49.  Salt  Uka  City.  Utak.... 
51  Wilka^Barra 

Scrailea,  Pa 

51.  Littia  Rock,  Ark 

52.  San  Diaip.  CaW 

53.  Taladayofcia 

54.  Omaka.  Nabr. 

55.  Tuisa.OkIa 

51  Orlando-Oaytona 

Baack,  Ffa 

57.  Raekaatar.  NlV 


1 

2 

I 

2 

2        2 

1  


1        2 

1 

1        2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 


1 

1  .. 

2  .. 

1  .. 
1  .. 
1  .. 
1  -. 
1  .. 
I  .. 
I 

1  .. 
1  .. 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 


10 


10 


1  6 

'2 2 

S 

"1 3 

S  4 

2 

S  2 

1 

'". 2 

1 

1 

1  2 

4 

1  • 

1  6 

III i 

"'. 2 

2 

3  7 

4  6 
1 
1 

'.'.'. 3 

1 

"1 6 

1 

2 3 

1 
1 

i 4 

5 

;" i 

3 
1 
1 

..  - 

:ii 3 

4 

2  3 

5 

"" i 

2 

5 6 

5  5 

1 

4 


(I) 


(II) 


ail) 


Markat      Viawinitast    Additional 
ijgnal*  signals 


Markat 


Nat    Ind.     Nat    Ind.     Nat    Ind. 


51  Harrhbirf.. .....„,.. 

Labanon 

Lancastar 

Yofk.Pa- 

5).  Taarkana,  Tax,, 

Skravapoft,  La 

60.  Mobia.Ala 

Pansaeata,  Fki 

61.  Oavaaport,  loaw-Rocfc 

Iriand-MoOna,  II.... 
•2.  Flint.... 

Bay  City 

Saiinaw,  Mieb 

61  firaaa  Bay,  Wis 

64.  nckmand. 

PatarriMirc,  Va 

61  SprlniMd-Oaeatar- 
Gkampalcn 

JaekaonvHta,  IH 

66.  Cadar  Rapids 

Watarfcw,  Iowa 

67.  Das  Molnas-Amas,  loan 

61  Jacksonvllla,  Fla 

61  Capa6inrdBao,Mor 

Padueah,  Ky.- 

Harrisburi.  Ill 

71  Roanoka- 

Lynebfewi.¥i 

7L  KoamUlo,TaiMi. 

7Z  Frasno,  Calif 

71  Ralaigh- 

Dutliam,  N.C 

74.  JabiMown- 

Altoona.  Pa 

71  PortUnd-Poland 

Sprinci,  Maina 

71  Spobna.Wish 

77.  Jaakaon,  Miss 

71  Cbattanoop,  Tann 

79.  Yotincstown,  Ohn 

SaSootkBand 

Elkbartlad 

SI.  Albuquarqua,  N.  Max.. 
82.  Fort  Wayoa-Roanoka, 

Ind 

S3.  Paoria.  IH 

W.  woohvihOu...... ...... 

WaMwton 

Naw  Baraa.  N.C 

85.  Skwx  Falls 

Mltekall,S.D 

as.  EMMvilla.lnd 

87.  Baton  Rooia,  La 

81  Baaumont-Port  Artbur, 

Tex 

89.  Dolutii-SMparior,  Minn.. 

91  WhaaHng,W.  V« 

StaabaavUt,  Ohto 

91.  Unaola 

Hasdnsi ..... 

Kaamay,  Nabr 

92.  Unsint- 

Onondaga,  Micb 

93.  Madiaon.Wts. 

94.  Columbus.Qa 

95.  Amartlki,  Tex 

91  Huntsvilie 

Oacatar.Ala 

97.  Roekford 

Fraaport.lil 

91  FarM-6raad  Forio- 

vSlay  City,  N.0 

99.  Monroa,  Lj 

El  Dorado.  Ark 

100.  CotunibU,S.C 


5.. 
$.. 
5.. 
5.. 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


3  1 

4  

"  ......... .....s. ........ 

3 

3        1 

2         1 2 

2         1         1 1 

3 2 

3 1 


3. 
3 

3. 
3 

3  . 
3  . 
3  . 
3 

3  . 
3  . 
3  . 

3  . 
3  . 
3  . 
3  . 
3  . 


2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 


(IV)  (V) 

Overlapping 
markat  eom- 
parisen,  naw 
viewing  test  vs. 
existing  rule 

Oat  at 

Viewing    markat 

Total        tast  grade  B's 


1 

6 8 

1 
1 
1 

III 4 

'4 1 

III i 

III i 

1 

III '4 

2 
1             4 
2 
1 

Ill i 

2 

11 
1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

i 2 

"1 3 

1 

8 4 

4  4 

3  4 

3 8 

3  9 

1 

illllllll 

5 
5 

4 2 

2 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Clay  T.  Whitehead,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Telecommunications  Policy  at  the 
White  House,  and  I  want  to  read  it  to 
the  Senate: 

Oka*  Uk.  Whtikhsao:  Tbe  Fedaral  Oom- 
mtinlcatlons  OommlMlon's  recent  letter  to 
the  Commwce  Oommlttee  reganUog  its  pro- 
poeed  acttoDB  In  the  cable  television  field  In- 
volves many  fundunentaJ  complex  policy 
matters  of  national  Importance. 

The  Committee  will,  of  oourae,  analyse  the 
document  thoroughly  In  view  of  Its  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  and  the  concern  and  In- 
terest expressed  by  so  many  memben  of 
CJongreas. 

Since  you  are  the  Admlnktratton's  wpalkm^ 


man  on  matters  of  teleofwnmtinlratloiw  pol- 
icy, and  Chairman  of  the  special  Administra- 
tion committee  to  develop  proposals  tor  a 
comprehensive  policy  with  regard  to  cable 
television,  It  would  be  helpful  If  you  would 
give  the  Oommlttee  as  soon  as  possible  your 
views  on  the  proposals  as  well  as  any  recom- 
mendations of  your  group.  The  views  of  your 
group  are  essential  so  that  the  Committee 
can  weigh  the  Commission's  proposals  along- 
side of  yours  In  determining  the  course  It  Is 
to  follow. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOHX  O.  Pastobx, 

VS.  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  if  any 
Senators  have  any  questions,  will  they 
Undly  let  me  know. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerics,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  afSxed  Ms  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution: 

HJi.  10061.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  80,  1073,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  and 

H.J.  Bes.  888.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
i4>proprlatlon  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  the  flsoal  year  1073,  and  for  other  pur- 
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The  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


ENROLLED  BTTiTfl  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  6,  1971.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  681.  An  act  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1946,  to  eliminate  certain  ex- 
port credit  controls,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

S.  2396.  An  act  to  amend  sections  107  and 
709  of  title  S3,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  appropriations  for  the  National  Ouard 
and  to  National  Ouard  technicians,  respec- 
tively. 

EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  S.  659,  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963,  and  related 
acts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

PBIVtLHUC    or    THK    rUXMt 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unsuilmous  consent  that  the 
following  staff  assistants  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  bill:  Roy  Millen- 
son,  Sidney  Johnson,  Kevin  McKenna, 
Stephen  Wezler,  Richard  Smith,  Nik 
Edes,  Robert  Nagel,  and  Bertram  Carp. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado if  he  would  take  the  time  to  answer 
a  few  questions. 

Mr.  DOMINIcrK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so,  but  first  I  yield  myself  10  minutes  of 
my  own  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognl2«d  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  must  say  that 
I  have  never  heard  such  a  parade  of 
horrors  as  he  has  recited.  The  Senator's 
Interpretation  indicates  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  overturn  the  whole  educational 
system  of  the  coimtry. 

This  is  very  interesting,  because  I  have 
worked  with  the  educators  all  the  way 
through  in  developing  the  bill.  A  great 
number  of  the  provisions  which  they  sug- 
gest have  been  incorporated  in  the  bill. 
My  desire.  Instead  of  trying  to  centralize 
international  education  progrsons,  is  to 
disperse  it  to  all  eligible  institutions 
throughout  the  country. 

My  previous  citations  of  support  from 
educators  and  foreign  affairs  experts 
indicates  the  breadth  of  support  my 
amendment  enjoys. 

As  I  previously  pointed  out  there  are 
118  eligible  institutions  aroimd  the  coun- 
try, in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
Puerto  Rico,  all  offering  courses  in  inter- 
national relations,  foriegn  service  and 
diplomacy. 

All  that  the  Board  has  to  do  is  to  ap- 
prove the  institution  as  the  bill  states. 

So,  Instead  of  the  education  being 
centralized  and  standardized,  it  is  dis- 
persed and  varied.  Instead  of  trying  to 
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maintain  control  of  the  source  of  our 
foreign  service  personnel,  my  amendment 
provides  for  geographical  dispersion 
through  a  nomination  procedure  in 
which  every  Representative,  every  Sena- 
tor, the  President,  the  Vice  President, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  make  nomi- 
nations of  the  people  who  will  be  eligible 
for  the  scholarship  examination. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  a  patronage  situa- 
tion except  insofar  as  the  original  nomi- 
nation is  concerned.  After  that  selection 
is  based  on  a  purely  competitive  basis.  It 
is  similar  to  the  Navy  ROTC  plan. 

I  cannot  visualize  for  the  life  of  me, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  118  diverse  in- 
stitutions, and  a  very  limited  authority  in 
the  Board  to  set  manpower  requirement 
needs,  how  this  will  create  a  federally 
controlled  course  of  instruction.  In  fact, 
the  university  people  say  exactly  the  op- 
posite. Because  of  the  concern  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  we  eliminated  from  last  year's 
bill  the  Foreign  Seivice  Institute.  We 
further  eliminated  from  the  bill  the 
words  "approved  by  the  board"  after  the 
words  "curricula  and  courses  of  stu<^." 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  from  the  very 
beginning,  despite  the  characterizations 
tloat  have  been  heaped  upon  us,  Is  to 
maintain  a  scholarship  program  which 
will  give  young  men  and  women  inter- 
ested in  foreign  affairs  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  get  an  education  in  those  fields 
as  are  given  to  lawyers,  doctors,  and  other 
scientists,  all  of  which  is  at  Federal  ex- 
pense, and  none  of  which  I  have  ever 
heard  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  com- 
plain about  prior  to  this  time.  I  cannot 
understand  the  objections  he  is  raising 
at  this  time.  I  do  not  think  they  are  vaUd. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  has  stated  that  the 
Board  has  no  power.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Board  has  the  power  to  approve  the 
allocation  of  the  funds  to  be  made  avadl- 
able? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Board  picks  the 
institutions  that  will  be  available.  Then, 
when  the  young  men  and  women  take 
the  competitive  examinations — and  they 
are  similar  to  the  Holloran  program  in 
the  ROTC— they  apply  for  the  institu- 
tion. And  it  is  approved  if  they  have  any 
available  room.  That  is  where  they  can 
go. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  has  Just  said  that  there 
are  77  institutions  in  31  States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct  and 
they  will  be  given  degrees  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  that  mean 
that  an  institution  which  does  not  give 
a  degree  In  international  affairs  would 
automatically  be  ineUgible  for  this 
money? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Probably  originaUy 
it  would  be,  if  anyone  wanted  to  go  there, 
but 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  are  also  41  in- 
stitutions in  21  States  giving  foreign 
service  diplomas  and  curriculums.  We 
have  a  wide  range  of  institutions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  are  over  1,500 
or  2,000  institutions. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cat- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Board  has  the  discretion 
of  determining  whether  the  institution 
is  worthy  of  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICrK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  if  a  young  man  or  woman 
who  *s  going  to  go  in  the  Foreign  Service, 
from  the  State  Department  viewpoint, 
they  would  want  to  send  them  to  an 
institution  of  that  kind.  If  the  person 
is  going  to  be  in  agriculture,  they  may 
want  to  send  the  person  to  an  agri- 
cultural university  or  to  a  land-grant 
imiversity. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  about  8,000 
applicants  for  100  or  200  places  from 
these  same  institutions.  There  is  no 
dearth  of  student  graduates  from  Uie 
institutions  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred. 
I  cannot  see  what  possible  advantage 

this  is  other  than  to  give  the  Board 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  Sen- 
ators please  be  seated.  The  Senate  is  not 
in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  see  at  all  what  the  object  is  other 
than  to  give  the  Board  the  power  to  in- 
fluence the  kind  of  training,  and  so  forth, 
that  the  institution  shall  give.  This  is 
what  I  meant  by  centralization.  If  the 
Board  has  the  power  to  make  the  selec- 
tion of  students,  it  has  the  power,  there- 
fore, to  make  the  selection  of  the  cur- 
riculum that  is  appropriate. 

I  come  back  again  to  the  members  of 
the  Board  and  the  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice  President.  Since  the 
Vice  President  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, for  all  practical  effects,  it  might  be 
said  that  seven  out  of  the  nine  would  fit 
into  that  category  leaving  only  two  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Speaker.  But  these 
men  obviously  cannot  give  attention  to 
this  kind  of  matter.  There  will  be  a  staff 
and  the  bill  provides  for  the  staff. 

Does  the  Senator  think  the  decision  to 
determine  what  institutions  are  eligible, 
which  means  the  jud^ent  of  the  cur- 
riculums, wUl  not  finally  devolve  upon  the 
staff  of  the  Board? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Senator,  just  as  I  do  not  agree  with 
most  of  the  argument  he  has  made. 

This  is  what  would  happen  in  this  sit- 
uation. The  university  would  like  to  ac- 
cept the  person  on  this  kind  of  scholar- 
ship. Some  will  say  that  they  want  one 
or  two  and  some  will  say  we  do  not  want 
any.  It  happens  In  connection  with  the 
ROTC  and  in  all  kinds  of  programs.  They 
might  say,  "No,  we  do  not  want  to  take 
that  kind  of  program." 
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All  they  have  to  do  U  find  the  instlta- 
tion  to  supply  ordinary  coiirses  in  this 
field  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  the 
person  after  graduation  in  the  field  he  is 
seeking. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  imderstand 
the  position  of  the  Senator.  The  more  I 
look  at  it,  the  better  I  think  the  idea  is. 
I  caimot  imderstand  why  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  takes  the  position  he 
does. 

Mr,  FDLBRIQHT.  I  think  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary.  The  State  Etepartment  and 
HEW  also  think  it  is  wrong.  It  is  not 
Just  me.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  all 
these  departments  of  Oovemment  are 
against  it. 

The  State  Department  is  primarily  in- 
terested in  this  area.  HEW  has  said  it 
Is  wrong. 

I  Shan  read  one  paragraph  from  a 
letter  from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion Chairman: 

In  addition  to  training  people  greatly  in 
excees  of  need,  the  ConunUslon  finds  tbat  the 
bill  Is  Inapppropriate  euid  objectionable  with 
reapect  to  the  provlBlons  of  section  1209(a) 
(b)  and  (c)  granting  the  Board  of  Trustees  a 
vague  kind  of  assignment  authority  to  place 
students  and  graduates  In  Government  agen- 
cies. The  Conunlsslon  believes  these  provi- 
sions conflict  with  the  proper  appointment 
authority  of  each  agency  head.  This  author- 
ity and  related  management  control  should 
not  be  subjected  to  the  Interference  of  an 
outside  body  with  no  responsibility  for  the 
achievement  of  the  agency  mission.  The  pro- 
visions for  consultation  do  not  cure  this  basic 
flaw  and  conflict  of  authority. 

He  is  referring  to  that  provision  which 
would  seem  to  give  the  Commission  a 
right  when  a  student  has  been  receiving 
a  scholarship,  to  assign  him  to  a  Oov- 
emment agency. 

Is  that  the  way  the  Senator  interprets 
the  bill? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  did  not  understand 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  the  Senator 
hear  the  part  I  read  from  the  letter  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  there  when  he 
testified. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  This  is  his  letter  to 
me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  date? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  June  3,  1971.  He 
stated: 

In  addition  to  training  people  greatly  in 
exceaa  of  need,  the  Commission  finds  that 
the  bill  la  inappropriate  and  objectionable 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1209  (a),  (b),  and  (c'  granUng  the  Board 
of  Trustees  a  vague  kind  of  assignment 
authority  to  place  students  and  graduates 
in  Oovernment  agencies.  The  Ck>mmlsslon 
believes  these  provisions  conflict  with  the 
proper  appointment  authority  of  each 
agency  bead. 

He  has  a  reference  to  section  1209 
in  the  bill  which  is  on  pages  17  and  18. 
At  the  top  of  page  18  where  It  is  stated: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  any  other 
law  of  the  United  States  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed by  the  board,  each  student  admitted 
to  the  program  under  section  1205  shall, 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of  his  course 
of  study  leading  to  an  undergraduate  or 
graduate  degree,  or  within  such  period  of 
time  thereafter  as  the  board  flnds  to  be  rea- 
sonable to  prepare  and  submit  any  thesis  or 


dlaaertation  rdated  to  hla  ooum  of  study, 
be  available  for  aaslgnment  In  the  discretion 
of  and  by  the  board. 

Then,  it  is  stated  on  page  18: 

(1)  for  hiring  or  appointment  by  the 
United  States  In  connection  with  any  pro- 
gram of  the  government  relating  to  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  conducted  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes;  then,  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  continue,  he  can  do  it 
on  the  other  timev 

I  am  going  to  answer  what  the  Senator 
is  saying. 

On  page  18(c)  it  states: 

Prior  to  making  any  assignments  under 
this  section,  the  board  shall  consxilt  with  in- 
terested departments  and  agendas  of  the 
government  to  determine  the  personnel  re- 
quirements of  their  programs  relating  to  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs. 

So  we  are  not  trjring  to  shove  anybody 
at  anybody's  throat  or  overfill  the  posi- 
tions. We  are  trying  to  give  young  men 
and  women  an  opportimity  to  have  a  ca- 
reer in  international  relations.  I  cannot 
understand  what  is  so  horrible  about 
that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  responsibihty.  They  in- 
terpret this  language.  I  have  placed  in 
the  Record  what  they  say  about  this 
matter  of  assignment  authority.  They 
interpret  this  to  mean  the  Board  has  the 
authority  to  assign. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  himself 
time  from  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  on  the  time  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  . 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  look 
at  this  program  it  is  more  or  less  com- 
parable to  the  program  we  have  for  our 
military  academies — more  or  less.  The 
only  thing  that  puzzles  me  is  this,  and 
I  hope  someone  will  explain  it.  If  a  per- 
son attends  West  Point,  when  he  grad- 
uates he  is  given  a  commission.  He  Is 
guaranteed  a  commission  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  one  goes  to  the 
Air  Academy  he  automatical^  gets  a 
commission  in  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  when  a  person 
goes  to  AnnapoUs  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy he  gets  a  commissioa  in  the  Navy. 

If  a  boy  or  girl  is  trained  for  the 
Foreign  Service  does  that  boy  or  8^1 
automatically  get  a  commissicHi  in  the 
Foreign  Service? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  the  very 
point,  and  it  is  a  vague  point.  This 
assignment  power  is  given  to  the  Board 
of  nine  men,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Vice  President,  together 
with  two  Congressmen. 

The  Senator  knows  what  will  hai^jen 
to  that  Board.  Th&  Senator  knows  how 


busy  he  is.  There  woidd  be  the  staff 
that  has  the  responsltdlity  for  assign- 
ment. But  apparently  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  thinks  It  i^  work  m  I 
stated  earlier. 

They  have  50,000  on  the  waiting  list 
or  on  the  eligible  list,  but  the  Board  has 
the  authority  to  say.  "You  take  this  man 
or  this  woman."  This  is  the  letter  which 
raises  the  question  about  the  right  of 
assignment.  In  the  letter  they  pointed 
out  the  great  excess  of  applicants. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  understand  it 
that  way.  I  understand  the  objection  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  while 
they  might  have  the  right  to  assign, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  assign  them 
to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  both  grounds. 
There  is  a  great  excess  of  applicants.  I 
read  previously  the  figures  we  had  in  the 
report.  I  think  it  said  50,000  people  qual- 
ified for  employment  under  civil  serv- 
ice examination.  Tbere  were  8,000  ap- 
plicants for  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  only  reason  why 
I  raised  the  question,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me,  is  that  I  have  received  let- 
ters from  young  people  who  have  been 
trained  for  Foreign  Service  and  they 
csuinot  get  Jobs. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  cmrrect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  he  said  there  were  no 
Jobs  for  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  we  spend  a  lot  of 
money  to  train  people  in  the  hope  that 
those  people  will  get  Jobs,  and  then  they 
cannot  get  Jobs,  does  not  that  lead  to 
frustration? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  guarantee  Is 
there  that  after  we  spend  this  mcmey  to 
train  them  for  Foreign  Service  they  will 
get  Jobs  there? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  one  aspect 
of  the  problem.  There  are  only  a  little 
over  3.000  in  the  Foreign  Service.  There 
are  others  with  the  Service  in  the  forei^ 
field.  When  I  say  'Torelgn  Service"  I 
mean  those  in  the  Foreign  Service  who 
are  accredited  by  the  Department  of 
State.  There  are  people  in  the  Deport- 
ment of  Agriculture  who  go  to  the  Em- 
bassy in  Rome,  for  example,  for  work  In 
the  field  of  agriculture.  Such  persons  are 
trained  in  agriculture,  not  foreign  policy. 
The  original  pr(^?06al  was  not  to  train  a 
man  In  agriculture,  but  to  train  Mm  to 
be  a  diplomat.  It  was  to  train  such  per- 
sons in  diplomacy  to  fight  communism. 
That  was  the  origin  of  the  pn^Tosal.  Be- 
cause that  was  obJectloiuUsle,  It  has  been 
changed  into  this  form  at  the  preeent 
time. 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  no  need  for  It 
A  further  point  1b,  are  we,  in  this  real- 
ly very  casual  way,  going  to  delegate  to 
this  Board  and  Its  staff  the  right  to  make 
an  assignment  In  X  agency,  in  HEW, 
Agriculture,  or  what  have  you,  and  say 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  "You 
have  to  take  Mr.  Jcmes.  He  has  a  degree 
from  a  university  on  our  scholanhlp"? 
A  further  question  is  raised:  Is  that  go- 
ing to  be  done  without  overriding  his 
authority?  That  is  one  aspect  of  it 
There  is  one  rather  curious  provision 
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with  regard  to  sch(^arshlp8  on  page  13 
of  tiie  amendment  which  reads: 

Where  both  a  husband  and  wife  member 
are  students  under  the  Program  and  are  co- 
habiting, their  Joint  subalstenoe  pay  shaU 
be  9300. 

I  suppose  the  board  is  going  to  have  to 
go  around  and  inspect  them  to  make  sure 
they  are  cohabiting  before  they  give  them 
$300.  What  a  provision  to  have  in  the 
law — that  it  would  be  illegal  for  them  to 
get  the  $300  if  they  were  not  cohabiting. 
Who  is  going  to  be  inspecting  the  stu- 
dents who  are  in  the  various  universities 
to  be  sure  they  comply  with  that  pro- 
vision of  the  law?  It  is  a  rather  curious 
provision.  You  see,  Mr.  President,  they 
have  to  cohabit  in  order  to  get  the  $300. 
If  they  are  not,  they  get  $250. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  they  have  to  go 
to  the  same  imiversity  in  order  to  co- 
habit; do  they  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  cannot  go  to  dif- 
ferent unlversltiea. 

Mr.  FtFLBRIGHT.  They  cannot  go  to 
different  universities.  Talk  about  super- 
vision of  the  lives  of  students.  And  then 
the  proponents  say  that  this  is  free  and 
there  is  diversity.  This  is  Big  Brother  in 
a  university. 

What  is  going  to  happen  when  they 
approach  a  professor  in  a  school — all  of 
which  are  In  bad  shape  financially.  Tliat 
is  what  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is — to 
help  finance  them.  But  if  they  approach 
a  dean  and  he  is  asked.  "How  would 
you  like  a  program  that  will  give  you 
some  money?"  Of  course,  he  Is  going  to 
be  in  favor  of  it  I  win  wager  that  the 
deans  have  not  studied  the  bill.  The 
bill  to  some  extent,  from  time  to  time, 
has  been  changed  since  it  was  originally 
Introduced.  It  will  be  easy  to  approach 
a  professor  and  offer  him  this  prc^ram, 
especially  if  it  is  in  his  fl^d;  and  they 
can  go  to  practically  any  school,  because 
they  are  all  overcrowded.  There  are 
many  applications  in  every  Institution  of 
higher  education  in  this  coimtry  for 
every  particular  place,  except  in  some  of 
the  poorer  places,  small  and  neglected, 
without  staff  or  reputation;  but  even 
those  have  applicants  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  take  care  of.  But  take  schools 
like  Yale  and  Washington  Universities. 
I  was  told  Yale  University  not  long  ago 
had  3,600  applicants  for  300  places  in  the 
law  school — 10  to  1. 

When  one  goes  to  these  schools,  he 
flnds  they  are  looking  not  for  students; 
they  are  looking  for  money.  If  they  can 
find  ways  to  give  them  money,  or  they 
think  they  can  get  money,  they  are  open 
to  persuasion.  Take  what  happened  at 
MIT,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  tech- 
nical universities  in  this  country.  It  be- 
came almost  a  bureau  of  the  Pentagon. 
It  was  receiving  at  one  time  $100  mil- 
lion. What  did  it  lead  to?  The  students 
felt — I  think  correctiy — ^that  the  whole 
institution  was  being  subverted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Pentagon  rather  than 
for  the  training  of  students,  and  that 
caused  great  trouble  up  there. 

On  balance,  and  in  a  general  way,  I 
do  not  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  inject  itself  into  this  very  sensi- 
tive area  of  the  training  of  our  students 
for  civilian  life.  I  think  there  is  a  great 


distinction  to  be  made  betwera  this  and 
training  men  to  perform  in  an  area 
where  they  must  be  under  discipline  and 
the  same  discipline  for  everj'one — where 
they  have  to  abide  by  the  same  rules  of 
war  and  regulations.  That  is  acceptable 
there,  but  to  try  to  educate  a  group  of 
civilians  to  represent  us  abroad  in  this 
field  and  make  them  all  the  same  seems 
to  me  to  be  contrary  to  the  very  basic 
assimiptions  of  our  society. 

We  do  not  want  all  our  Senators  to 
be  the  same,  or  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  be  the  same.  If  we  are  going  to 
do  this  for  the  Foreign  Service,  why  do 
we  not  liave  a  school  for  Senators,  to 
which  every  Senator  must  go  in  order 
to  be  eligible  to  be  a  Senator?  They 
would  all  have  to  take  the  same  course. 
They  would  all  have  to  think  the  same 
about  everything.  They  would  all  have 
to  be  free  traders  or  high  tariff  advo- 
cates. 

This  seems  to  be  a  ridiculous  discipline 
to  apply  to  this  field.  It  might  be  appro- 
priate, we  used  to  think,  to  a  commu- 
nistic, authoritarian  country.  They  may 
have  provisions  of  this  kind.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  Russians  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  require  their  foreign  serv- 
ice people  to  take  the  same  kind  of 
training.  They  may  have,  but  that  would 
at  least  be  more  consistent  with  their 
concept  of  how  to  organize  a  society.  I 
think  it  is  directiy  contraiy  to  our  idea 
of  the  way  to  have  the  most  effective 
society. 

What  do  we  have  In  big  business?  We 
had  a  big  argument  the  other  day — and 
it  was  a  close  decision — about  whether 
we  were  going  to  subsidize  big  business 
through  the  Federal  Government.  It  was 
a  very  controversial  subject.  Due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  subject  was  discussed  to  the  point 
where  Senators  knew  what  they  were 
voting  on,  at  least.  They  haul  heard  it 
talked  about  long  enou^  so  that  they 
knew  what  it  was  about.  Although  I  re- 
gret the  decision,  it  was  a  very  close 
decision,  but  there  was  a  very  lively  de- 
bate. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  in  this  case  is 
that  there  has  been  no  debate  on  this 
proposal.  I  had  no  notice  that  it  was 
going  to  come  up  until  this  afternoon. 
As  I  said,  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee voted  adversely  on  this,  and  reported 
10  to  2  against  it. 

I  would  call  attention  again  to  the  fact 
that  the  education  committee  did  not 
take  it  seriously  enough  to  have  any  vote 
on  it.  It  Just  voted  it  out  on  a  voice  vote, 
the  way  we  call  the  calendar. 

But  to  set  up  a  board  which  is  going  to 
rim  tills  program,  it  seems  to  me,  de- 
serves a  lot  more  attention  than  that.  We 
made  a  big  fuss  over  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board,  and  that  Involved 
only  $500,000.  Here  is  $60  million  that 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  Board  of  nine 
men.  all  with  completely  full-time  Jobs 
such  as  Senators  and  Secretaries  of 
State,  which  is  expected  to  go  aroimd 
and  evaluate  the  universities  of  this 
country  that  are  offering  courses  in  for- 
eign affairs. 

Imagine  how  well  informed  they  will 
be.  How  much  time  does  the  Secretary 
of  State  have  to  visit  71  Institutions  lo- 


cated in  31  States?  Again,  all  this  means 
is  that  a  staff  wQl  be  appointed — ^five 
men.  I  believe  It  provides — and  that  staff 
will  be  the  dlsam>ointed  administrative 
assistants  of  Senators  who  could  not  ap- 
point them  elsewhere.  They  will  deter- 
mine the  poUcy  for  this  Board,  and  that 
is  about  the  way  it  will  finally  end  up. 

There  is  another  thing  about  this  mat- 
ter that  I  had  on  my  mind:  the  broad 
authority  that  they  are  given  about  hir- 
ing consultants.  This  has  within  It  the 
making  of  a  real  empire.  They  would 
give  this  Board  the  authority  to  hire — 
page  19,  staff  of  the  Bocu-d,  section  (c) : 

The  Board  may  procure  such  temporary 
and  Intezmlttent  servloes  as  are  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Ckxle, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  9100  a  day  for 
Individuals. 

I  ask  you,  how  many  of  than  can  they 
hire  for  $100  a  day,  and  for  how  long? 

This  is  quite  a  power  to  give  to  a  Board 
of  nine  men  appointed  in  the  fashion 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  This 
is  quite  a  nice  Uttie  bit  of  patronage  to 
turn  over  to  this  Board,  but  I  still  think 
It  is  utterly  impn^;>er  in  the  field  of 
education. 

I  sometimes  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  patronage  api>ointment  of  young 
men  to  run  the  elevators  here.  They  inter- 
fere with  the  automatic  elevators;  the 
elevators  nm  better  without  them.  But 
I  cannot  bring  mys^  to  complain  about 
it,  because  I  think  it  is  perfectly  all  right 
to  help  them  through  school  I  would 
only  prefer  that  they  leave  the  elevators 
alone  and  spend  all  their  time  reading 
their  books,  and  both  they  and  we  would 
get  more  out  of  it,  because  they  inhibit 
the  dBciency  of  the  elevators. 

But  this  kind  of  patronage  is  much 
more  dangerous.  If  you  put  them  on  the 
elevators,  the  worst  that  may  happen  is 
that  the  elevator  may  not  work;  but  if 
you  start  meddling  with  our  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  induce  a  degree 
of  uniformity  in  the  curriculums  they 
offer  the  young  people  who  are  going  to 
represent  this  country,  you  have  done  in- 
calculable harm  to  the  future  of  the 
country.  If  we  do  so,  we  will  have  really 
injured  it.  I  think,  in  a  way  that  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  undo. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  Board,  which 
is  the  core  of  this  idea,  is  aj^xtinted  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President  and  tiie 
Vice  President.  It  Is  not  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  A  member  obviously  can  be 
any  disappointed  office  seeker  that  they 
have  got  to  put  somewhere. 

I  have  forgotten  what  they  pay  the 
members  of  the  Board.  I  think  that  they 
cannot  be  paid,  because  they  are  all  paid 
as  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  as  the  Secretary  of 
State,  already.  But  they  can  pay  the 
staff,  and  of  course  it  will  be  the  staff 
which  will  make  the  decisions  in  the  long 
run.  With  a  Board  of  this  character,  that 
is  almost  inevitable,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  give  attention  to 
it.  I  presume  that  the  pay  for  the  staff 
would  be  a  nice  amount,  probably  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board,  and  no  doubt  with 
almost  the  same  amount  of  duties. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
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defer  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  suggest, 
Mr.  President,  that  It  go  over,  but  I  sup- 
pose the  manager  of  the  bill  would  not 
be  wllltng  to  do  that.  Would  he  support  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  so  that  this 
matter  could  have  further  consideration 
at  a  time  more  propitious,  when  more 
Senators  are  present? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  manager 
of  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  go  ahead  with 
a  vote,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  can 
well  imagine.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  is  always  in 
order,  and  the  Senator  can  make  the 
motion  himself. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  can  ask  several 
questions? 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  referring  now  to 
page  18  of  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
see  ansrthing  wrong  with  this  program, 
really,  if  we  have  the  places  to  put  these 
people  once  we  educate  them,  because 
I  think  when  it  comes  to  international 
affairs,  we  ought  to  have  the  best  edu- 
cated people  in  the  world. 

But  what  puzzles  me  here  is  the  fact 
that  we  may  spend  a  lot  of  money  to 
train  a  certain  IniUvidual  in  the  hope 
that  he  will  get  a  certain  assignment  in 
the  Federal  Oovemment  in  a  particular 
job  for  which  he  has  studied  so  hard.  But 
as  I  read  page  18.  all  it  amounts  to  is 
that  once  you  arp  graduated,  you  become 
eligible  for  assignment.  Is  there  a  guar- 
antee here  that  you  will  have  a  Job?  And 
who  determines  the  giving  of  that  guar- 
antee? 

Mr.  PELL.  My  understanding  is  that 
there  is  no  such  guarantee,  but  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  could  reply  more 
accurately. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  correct;  there  is  no  such 
guarantee,  but  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine how  many  scholarships  he  is  going 
to  give  out.  He  can  determine  whether  to 
make  it  a  thousand  a  year,  or  500. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  only  trouble  is 
this:  The  period  of  time  from  the  deter- 
mination of  the  number  of  scholarships 
to  graduation  after  taking  the  course  is 
4  years.  If  it  is  a  graduate  course,  it  may 
be  6  or  7  years.  This  is  the  thing  that 
bothers  me,  because  we  have  so  many 
yoimg  people  today  who  are  encouraged, 
for  example,  to  take  a  premedical  course, 
and  after  they  have  taken  the  premedical 
course  there  Is  no  medical  school  for 
them  to  go  to. 

I  am  telling  you,  that  is  about  the  worst 
thing  we  could  do  to  a  young  man  or 
yoimg  woman.  We  have  given  them  the 
encouragement  that  if  they  take  a  pre- 
medical course,  they  are  going  some  day 
to  be  a  doctor.  Then  when  they  complete 
the  course  smd  apply  to  a  medical  school, 
there  are  not  enough  medical  schooLs 
around  to  take  them  in,  and  some  of 
them  have  to  go  to  Canada,  Italy,  Prance, 
or  some  other  foreign  country  to  be  taken 
in.  I  know  a  lot  of  them  that  have  had  to 
switch  to  something  else,  because  they 
could  not  get  into  a  medical  school. 

The  same  thing  is  true  here.  Here  we 
are  encouraging — and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  thing,  as  we  have  the  opening.  We 
ought  to  do  what  the  British  do.  They 
really  educate  their  foreign  service  offi- 
cers so  that  they  are  qualified  and  com- 


petent. We  have  not  done  it  exactly  that 
way,  and  maybe  an  improvement  ought 
to  be  made. 

But  the  thing  that  puzzles  me  here  is, 
do  we  have  the  documentation  that  there 
is  a  paucity  of  these  applicants  today, 
and  that  for  that  reason  we  ought  to  in- 
spire and  encourage  yoimg  men  to  be- 
come proficient  in  that  area,  so  that  they 
can  one  day  serve  their  government,  and 
is  a  Job  guaranteed  to  them? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
I  am  asking  the  question,  really. 

Mr.  DOMINICEL  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  give  a  tnief  answer,  and 
then  let  my  colleague  make  another  one. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  ti7 
to  get  a  much  broader  diversification  of 
opportimity  for  young  men  and  women 
in  a  number  of  fields.  This  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  so-called  Foreign  Service 
Corps;  it  takes  In  Foreign  Service  people. 
Federal  Aviation  Authority  people,  and 
people  who  would  like  to  work  in  the 
Foreign  Service  of  this  country  in  one 
field  or  another  as  they  get  through  their 
educational  careers. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  about 
66,000  positions  in  this  particular  field, 
and  there  are  x  nimiber  of  vacancies,  on 
a  regular  basis,  that  would  occur  each 
year.  I  think  they  have  some  5,000  or 
6,000  a  year  average  turnover. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  continuing 
turnover  in  this  area,  if  the  United  States 
stays,  hopefully,  economically  strong  and 
remains  a  part  of  the  free  world,  and  I 
would  say  one  of  the  Important  things 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  do,  as  we 
start,  hopefully,  withdrawing  our  mili- 
tary forces,  is  to  be  able  to  maintain  our 
degree  of  expertise  in  other  fields,  to 
maintain  our  relationships  with  our 
allies,  and  to  continue  negotiating  with 
potential  enemies. 

So  I  do  not  see  any  prospect,  from  the 
lon^-range  viewpoint,  of  cutting  down  on 
the  number  of  people  we  are  going  to 
need  here.  I  think  the  need  will  probably 
increase.  But  in  any  event,  you  can  take 
a  sample  project,  and  what  has  been 
going  on  over  a  period  of  years,  and  then 
build  in  this  scholarship  program  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  thing  that  dis- 
turbs me  is  this.  It  would  strike  me  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  want  the 
best  educated  people  in  international  af- 
fsOrs  to  enter  the  Foreign  Service.  It 
strikes  me  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission would  want  the  best  qualified 
people  in  Government.  Why  do  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  object  to  this  proposal? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  largely  objected 
to  it,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out  from  listen- 
ing to  their  testimony  and  reading  it,  on 
two  grounds:  First,  they  have  more  ap- 
plications than  there  are  now  available 
positions.  The  questiwi  is.  Were  they 
qualified?  How  highly  qualified  are  they? 
What  kind  of  training?  Where  do  they 
come  from?  These  figures  are  unavailable 
at  the  moment.  Second,  the  objection 
they  raise,  as  put  into  their  report,  the 
only  other  objection — I  have  all  kinds  of 
support  behind  this  bill  from  all  over 
the  country — is  that  the  Board  was  to 
approve  the  curriculum.  That  was  never 


the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  bill; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  any  such  implica- 
tion, we  have  taken  out  the  words  "ap- 
proved by  the  Board,"  Insofar  as  curric- 
ulum is  concerned.  That  has  been  elimi- 
nated. 

We  are  left  with  the  one  thing  that  the 
Senator  has  brought  up.  The  question  is. 
Are  we  going  to  get  more  graduates  than 
we  need?  The  answer  to  that  is,  I  do  not 
know.  Hopefully,  we  will  get  an  input 
from  around  the  country  of  different 
kinds  of  people  who  will  be  available  for 
these  Jobs  in  different  specialties  or  dif- 
ferent generalities,  who  will  be  highly 
educated,  to  go  into  this  field. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  Board  cannot 
program  this  out  slowly  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  going  to  have  500 
or  750  or  something  like  that.  Certainly, 
that  number  of  people  can  be  educated 
and  put  into  Government  service. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  already  have  For- 
eign Service  schools.  We  have  George- 
town; we  have  other  schools  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Georgetown.  Inci- 
dentally, is  very  much  in  favor  of  this 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  that.  I  can  un- 
derstand why— because  a  certain  num- 
ber of  students  who  will  be  taken  in 
from  now  on  will  be  supported  by  Fed- 
eral money.  That  is  a  legitimate  reason. 
I  can  understand  it.  The  fact  remains 
that  we  do  have  institutions  today  that 
are  doing  precisely  what  this  bill  does 
for  the  students  who  take  this  exami- 
nation, and  the  fact  remains  that  today 
we  have  more  Jobs  than  graduates. 

I  think  we  ought  to  estabUsh,  first,  that 
there  is  a  need  for  more  of  these  grad- 
uates, that  a  demand  is  being  made  by 
the  State  Department  for  more  of  them- 
that  a  demand  is  being  made  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  for  more  of 
them.  All  that  has  not  been  substan- 
tiated. 

I  think  that  academically  this  is  a 
marvelous  Idea.  I  beUeve  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  made  a  suggestion  at  one 
time  that  we  ought  to  have  a  Foreign 
Service  school  as  we  have  a  military 
academy. 

Frankly,  at  first  blush,  I  thought  it 
was  a  pretty  good  idea,  if  we  needed  to 
do  it.  Now  we  are  being  told  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  does  not  think  it  is 
important,  that  the  Commission  does  not 
think  it  is  Important. 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  we 
are  embarking  on  something  that  no- 
body wants  except  the  institutions  that 
are  going  to  get  this  money? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No,  I  really  do  not, 
I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator, 
for  whom  I  have  enormous  respect. 

The  difficulty  we  have  now  is  that  the 
people  who  apply  for  these  Jobs  are  those 
who  have  not  had  a  career  incentive  or 
ability  to  embark  on  a  career  early.  So 
what  we  are  faced  with  is  a  pool  of 
people  who  have  not  been  led  into  this, 
but  decide  that  this  is  what  they  want  to 
do  after  they  are  through.  There  is  no 
career  opportunity  in  the  Foreign- Serv- 
ice field,  in  the  educational  field  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  at  this  point. 

We  cannot  take  a  young  person  from 
high  school  and  say,  "Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  do  something.  This  is 
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your  bet  and  we  give  you  a  chance."  At 
the  moment,  they  are  siphoned  off  into 
the  scientific  field,  into  the  medical  field, 
into  the  teaching  field,  into  all  the  other 
fields  that  are  being  funded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  This  is  not  being 
funded,  and  we  are  waiting  until  we  get 
through. 

The  result  has  been,  as  a  task  force  of 
the  State  Department  has  pointed  out, 
as  I  stated  in  my  prepared  statement, 
that  they  have  had  great  difficulty  In 
getting  any  minorities  into  the  Foreign 
Service.  We  need  a  great  many  of  these 
people,  with  the  world  as  small  as  it  Is 
today. 

I  read  from  their  report: 

For  example,  college  recruiters  were  sent 
to  19  predominantly  black  colleges  In  the 
fall  of  1989  to  encourage  black  students  to 
take  the  P80  ?rrltten  examination.  Only  13 
students  from  these  school  took  the  written 
examinations.  Six  passed. 

Highly  capable  minority  candidates  are 
difficult  to  recruit  because  few  have  had  any 
exposure  to  the  Foreign  Service  as  career 
possibility — 

This  is  the  point  I  make. 

And  because  the  best  of  such  candidates 
receive  Job  offers  from  other  employers  who 
have  aggressive  minority  programs  and  who 
offer  better  salaries  and  at  least  comparable 
responsibility. 

If  we  start  the  type  of  program  I  am 
proposing,  we  will  get  the  career  possi- 
bilities opening  up  early,  so  that  they  can 
assess  this  as  against  whatever  else  they 
may  be  able  to  do  and  decide  that  if  this 
is  what  their  career  desires  are,  they  can 
move  forward  in  that  field.  I  think  it  is 
of  great  significance. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor said  there  were  66,000  positions.  In 
the  table  that  the  Senator  put  in  the 
Record,  it  does  not  look  that  way  to  me. 
Did  the  Senator  say  there  were  66,000 
places  for  American  citizens  abroad? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  are  59,832  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  representing  our 
Government  overseas:  35,831  serve  in 
foreign  countries,  and  24,001  serve  in  U.S. 
territories.  In  addition,  recent  informa- 
tion from  the  major  agencies  indicates 
that  approximately  6,000  Federal  em- 
ployees working  here  hold  positions  re- 
quiring continuous  contact  with  foreign 
countries  and  foreign  nationals. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wanted  to  clarify 
that.  According  to  the  Senator's  own 
table  on  page  17  of  the  hearing,  there  are 
only  35,831  U.S.  citizens  in  foreign  coim- 
tries.  Of  that  amount,  22,769  are  in  the 
Defense  Department,  which  has  very 
special  requirements.  They  could  har^y 
be  considered  as  needing  the  usual  tradi- 
tional Foreign  Service.  So  It  leaves  only 
15.000  places.  Of  that,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, including  AID  and  the  Peace 
Corps,  have  9,932. 

Surely  one  would  hardly  want  the 
Peace  Corps  to  go  through  this  program. 
Under  the  original  concept  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  it  is  true,  the  members  were 
trailed  as  technicians,  but  not  as  diplo- 
mats. They  are  selected  now  as  carpen- 
ters, plumbers,  good  agriculturalists,  and 
■0  on.  But  there  is  a  very  small,  a  rela- 


tively small,  number  of  opportimltles,  far 
less  than  66,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  there  any  time  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  PELL.  How  much  more  time  would 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  like? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  rather  not  yield 
that  much  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Since  the  time  has 
lapsed.  I  think  the  proper  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  move  to  lay  the  amendment 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  not 
expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  that  the 
Senator  said  a  moment  ago  he  was  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.     BYRD     of     West     Virginia      I 
annoimce  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico    (Mr.    Andehson),    the    Sena- 
tor   from    Indiana    (Mr.    Bayh),    the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator   from   Nevada    (Mr.    Cannon), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilxs)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cban- 
ston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii    (Mr.   Inoitte),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McQovern)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico    (Mr.   Montota),   the   Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskib),  the  Soiator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoit),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spabkxah),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Taucaoge), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunnkt)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (.lii.  McInttre),  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunnkt)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

I  further  armounce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch)   and  the  Senator  from  South 


Dakota  (Mr.  McGovmr)  would  vote 
"yea."       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimoe  that  the 
Senators  from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett),  the  Saiator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater)  .  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Protttt)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Air.  Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Boggs)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  nUnols  (BCr.  Percy)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  21. 
nays  38,  as  follows: 


(No.  210  Leg.] 

YKAS— 31 

Allen 

Oambrell 

Bentaen 

Oravel 

Mcaellan 

Burdlck 

Harris 

McOee 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hart 

Pastore 

Case 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Proxmire 

CJooper 

Long 

Spong 

Pulbrlght 

Magnuson 
NATS— 88 

Aiken 

Orlflln 

PeU 

AUott 

Qumey 

Randolph 

BeaU 

Hansen 

Roth 

Belimon 

Hughes 

Bcbweiker 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Soott 

BucUey 

Javlts 

Smith 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Dominlck 

MUler 

Ttatmnond 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Tower 

Pannln 

Nelson 

Williams 

Pong 

Padrwood 

NOT  VOTINO— 41 

Anderson 

EUender 

Hundt 

Baker 

Errln 

MutfEle 

Bayh 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Bennett 

HarUe 

Bible 

Ebitfleld 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hollings 

Ribiooff 

Brock 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Ino\iye 

Spaikman 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Stevenson 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Cook 

McOovem 

Tunney 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Cranston 

BContoya 

Young 

Eastland 

Moss 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Dounnc 

amendment  was  rejected. 

V 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Beall)  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
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ntMnlnationB,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.)   

EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1971 

The  Senate  continued  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  659)  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963,  and  re- 
lated acts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Itx.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  strike  subsection  3  of  section 
1206,  appearing  on  page  13,  lines  3  to  8. 
inclusive.  

The  PRESroiNa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  withhold  so  that  1 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Yea. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  a  good  many  meetings  yester- 
day and  today  relative  to  a  imanlmous- 
consent  agreement  which  I  am  about  to 
pro]3ose.  It  has  been  cleared  with  aU  In- 
terested parties,  and  with  the  distin- 
guished RepiibUcan  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished deputy  Republican  leader,  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  ctxi.- 
sent  that  title  IV  of  S.  659,  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  be  stricken,  and  that 
the  said  language  of  title  IV  be  intro- 
duced as  a  bill,  and  that  the  bill  be 
Jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  an  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  instructions  that  the  bill  be  reported 
back  to  the  Senate  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 1.  1971. 1  ask  further  that  when  the 
bill  is  reported  It  be  in  order  to  proceed 
to  its  consideration  at  the  discretion  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  with 
time  for  the  debate  thereon  to  be  limited 
to  3  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pbll)  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jacksoh  ) ,  and  that  de- 
bate on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal, except  a  motion  to  table  be  limited 
to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  Sena- 
tors Pell  and  Jackson,  and  any  amend- 
ment must  be  germane,  and  further  that 
any  amendments  to  amendments  be  lim- 
ited to  one-half  hour  time  to  be  similarly 
divided  and  controlled. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  and  Bfr.  METCALP  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
before  the  imanimous-consent  request  is 
granted,  I  would  like  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  some  legislative  history  on  this 
matter.  I  refer  to  rule  XXV  of  the  Sen- 
ate, subsection  (k),  paragraph  (16), 
which  refers  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order, 
please?  

The  PRESIDING  OFPICJER.  Will 
Senators  refrain  from  carrying  on  con- 
versations? Will  the  Senators  please  re- 
saxat  their  seats?  The  Senate  will  not 
proceed  until  the  Senate  Is  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  may  pro- 

aaaH 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 

the  Presiding  Officer. 

Paragraph  (k),  subsection  16  of  rule 
XXV  reads  as  follows : 

(k)  (Xmunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  A2- 
faliB,  to  which  conunlttae  shall  be  referred  all 
proposed  lagUation.  meeaagefl,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  subjects: 

•  •  •  •  • 

16.  Measures  relating  to  the  care,  educa- 
tion, and  management  of  Indians,  including 
the  care  and  allotment  of  Indian  lands  and 
general  and  special  measures  relating  to 
claims  which  ar«  paid  out  of  Indian  funds. 

The  only  point  I  make,  and  I  make 
it  on  behalf  of  the  dlstingiiished  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  as  well  as  msrself  and  for  the 
other  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  some  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers, by  the  way,  is  that  it  is  understood 
and  agreed,  as  a  matter  of  legislative  his- 
tory that  in  agreeing  to  this  imanimous 
consent  request  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Is  not,  by  acced- 
ing to  this  request,  ceding  any  of  its  Juris- 
diction it  now  has  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, perhaps,  should  reply. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Soiator 
from  Colorado  is  absolutely  correct.  But 
I  would  add:  The  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Is  not  ceding  any 
of  its  Jurisdiction  making  an  arrange- 
ment arrived  at  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Senate — specifically  with  respect  to 
any  laws  amended  by  the  bill,  so  there 
will  be  no  change  in  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
This  is  very  Important.  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
j^eld  to  my  colleague  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  Senator  Mansfield  and 
I  have  introduced  to  the  education  bill 
(S.  659)  is  to  aid  the  most  neglected  of 
all  Indian  children — ^those  who  live  with 
their  parents,  not  in  the  settlement  which 
usually  clusters  aroimd  the  BIA  agency 
offices,  but  rather  on  the  borders  of  the 
reservation,  where  their  families  eke  out 
a  living  tn  ranching  and  farming.  These 
children  attend  smaU  schools  along  with 
the  children  of  non-Indian  ranchers 
whose  land  is  adjacent  to  the  reserva- 
tlcn.  There  are  virtually  no  passable  win- 
ter roads,  so  they  cannot  be  bussed  into 
the  larger  community.  In  periods  of  in- 
clement weather,  busing  may  take  sev- 
eral hours  a  day.  There  are  also  small 
numbers  of  Indian  children  who  attend 
high  school  in  non -Indian  towns  near 
the  reservations.  There  are  at  least  17 
such  schools  in  Montana,  according  to 
the  Montana  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  InstructlOTi.  There  are  similar 
situations  in  other  States  with  large  In- 
dian populations. 


Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  question  here 
of  the  general  excellence  of  S.  659.  If  we 
look  Just  at  the  special  programs  con- 
templated for  urban  Indian  children,  we 
can  only  rejoice  that  a  need  many  of  us 
have  loag  perceived  will  be  met  in  this 
bilL 

In  addition  to  special  programs  for  In- 
dian children  in  public  schools  throufi^- 
out  the  Natl<m,  and  programs  for  teacher 
training,  the  bill  involves  Indlui  parents 
in  the  education  of  their  children  as  was 
done  with  such  success  in  the  demon- 
straticm  project  at  Rough  Rock  In  Arl- 
zcxia. 

I  again  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  his  colleagues  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  other 
Members.  They  have  skillfully  put  to- 
gether a  bill  that  holds  great  promise 
in  many  areas.  The  student  aids  for 
higher  education  in  S.  659  are  first  rate 
and  I  enthusiastically  approve  of  the 
elevation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  level  of  Assistant  Secretary. 
I  hope  this  will  be  the  first  step  to 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  Cabinet 
post  for  education.  I  also  think  the  eth- 
nic heritage  studies  program  is  excellent. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  note  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondalz)  has  displayed  laudable  exper- 
tise and  leadership  on  issues  concern- 
ing Indian  education.  The  Senator  from 
Mlimesota  has  been  cooperative,  gra- 
cious, and  fair,  as  has  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Bert  Carp. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  excellent  leg- 
islation. What  Senator  Manstield  and 
I  seek  is  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
that  will  enhance  the  high  purpose  of 
the  bill's  provisions  for  Indian  children 
living  near  the  reservations.  We  believe 
it  was  clearly  not  Intended  that  the  bill 
before  us  should  do  less.  It  Is  intended 
to  do  more  for  Indian  children  regard- 
less of  where  they  live.  Its  purpose  is 
in  "recognition  of  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  Indlsin  children." 

As  I  previously  stated,  our  amend- 
ment concerns  those  Indian  children  who 
live  not  in  the  Indian  settlements  but 
rather  on  the  edges  of  the  reservation. 
These  are  the  children  who  attend  small 
schools  along  with  non-Indian  children 
whose  homes  are  adjacent  to  the  reser- 
vation. 

In  these  small  schools  the  Indian  chil- 
dren constitute  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  enrollment  and  number  less  than  10. 
Our  amendment  would  make  it  possible 
to  provide  the  benefits  of  title  IV  of 
S.  659  to  most  of  these  Isolated  schools. 
It  would  have  a  nninimai  effect  on  the 
overall  purposes  of  title  IV  of  S.  659,  but 
it  is  of  Immense  Importance  to  these  iso- 
lated Indian  children.  I  have  here,  Mr. 
President,  as  examples,  a  list  of  seven  of 
these  schools.  The  total  enrollment  In 
each  of  these  schools  ranges  from  a  low 
of  15  students  to  a  high  of  178  students. 
In  each  case,  the  number  of  Indian  stu- 
dents is  less  than  10,  ranging  from  three 
through  nine.  As  the  bUl  is  presently 
drafted,  none  of  tliese  schools  will  be  eli- 
gible to  participate  in  the  special  pro- 
grams provided  by  title  IV,  for  title  IV, 
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section  303(a)(2)(b)  requires  that  the 
Indian  enrollment  consists  of  at  least  10 
children  or  constitutes  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  enrollment.  I  ask  that 
this  list  of  schools  be  inserted  In  Ule 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  MONTANA  SCHOOLS  ADJACENT  TO 
Oft  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 


SdMiol 


Edgar  Elemtntary  School.. 
Nashua  Elemtntary  School. 

Nashua  High  School 

Culbartion  Hifh  School.... 

Charlo  HJih  School 

Proctor  Eiomtntaiy „. 

Dayton  Elotntntinr 


ToUl 

Indltl 

enioUfflent 

cnfollmwit 

.^ 

9 

7 

114 

3 

113 

5 

121 

7 

IS 

3 

32 
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Mr.  METCALP.  The  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 
indicates  the  large  numbers  of  Indian 
children  who  are  high  school  dropouts. 
The  Indian  dropout  rate  is  twice  the  na- 
tional average — ^in  some  schools  it  ap- 
proaches 100  percent.  Senator  Mansfikld 
and  I  believe  that  if  the  schools  listed 
above  and  similar  schools  in  other  States 
are  able  to  provide  tlie  special  Indian 
educati<m  programs  contemplated  by 
this  bill,  the  dropout  problem  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  The  schools  will  be  at- 
tractive to  the  Indian  youth,  who  now 
find  the  curriculum  Irrelevant  to  their 
interests. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  will  af- 
fect very  few  Indian  youths,  but  they 
are  the  very  ones  most  apt  to  become  the 
leaders  on  the  reservations  if  they  are 
encouraged  to  stay  in  school.  The  effect 
of  our  amendment  is  minor  in  terms  of 
dollars,  but  major  in  terms  of  human 
life. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  telegram  from 
the  National  Education  Association  en- 
dorsing our  amendment,  which  I  ask  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  our  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  amendment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Telegram] 
Hon.  Lex  Mxtcalt, 
Cannon  Route  Office  BuUdlriff, 
Washinffton,  D.O.: 

The  NaUonal  Xducatlon  Association  tirgee 
the  adoption  of  your  amendment  to  revise 
the  eligibility  for  entitlement  for  aid  to 
Indian  children  tmder  Title  IV  of  S.  668. 
This  Is  of  major  Importance  to  rural  Isolated 
8oho(ds  on  or  near  Indian  reeerratlons  which 
enroll  Indian  pupils  along  with  non  Indian 
children.  Special  Indian  education  progmas 
In  these  schocds  will  motivate  more  Indian 
pupils  to  attend  high  school. 
Sincerely, 

Stamuet  J.  McFabiand, 
Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  Oovem- 
ment  Relations  and  Citizenship. 

8.  8S9 
On  page  884,  line  8,  before  the  period  insert 
a  conuna  and  the  following:  "except  that 
the  requirements  of  this  subpantgrapb  shall 
not  apply  to  any  such  agency  located  on  or 
adjacent  to  an  IzMttaa  reservation". 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  want 


to  make  doubly  sore  that  when  the  btil 
is  referred  to  the  oommlttees,  if  I  do  not 
succeed  in  getting  these  amendments  In 
committee,  I  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
offer  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tes.  Indeed;  we 
will  do  it  together. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  dual  referral  of  title  IV  to 
the  Labor  and  Interior  Committees  pre- 
sents us  with  a  unique  opportunity  of 
recent  times:  two  committees,  both  with 
longstanding  interest  and  involvement 
in  Indian  education,  will  be  working  to- 
gether to  provide  a  comprehensive  In- 
dian education  package. 

I  am,  of  course,  deeply  disappointed 
that  we  could  not  act  on  this  legislation 
today.  We  have  had  excellent  support 
and  interest  on  the  part  of  many  Indian 
people,  tribes,  and  organizations  in  title 
IV  to  S.  659. 1  think  the  record  ought  to 
show  some  of  the  recent  indications  of 
support  on  this,  and  I  ask  unsinimous 
consent  that  the  telegrams  received  on 
title  IV  this  week  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.  Paui,  Minn., 

August  4,  1971. 
Senator  Waltkb  Mondalx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

The  National  Indian  Education  Associa- 
tion urges  the  Senate  passage  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Mondale  bill  of  Indian  education  as 
revised  imder  title  four  of  higher  education. 
NIEA  UTgee  the  Oingress  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  reform  for  Indian  education. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  begins  an 
era  of  Indian  education  reform  for  both 
reservation  and  nonreservatlon  citizens. 
NIEA  urged  passage  of  this  bill. 

Wnj.  Antkll,  President. 

KxTCHiKAN,  Alaska, 

Augusts,  1971. 
Hon.  Bdwakd  KKnnkdt, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C.: 

8.  658  needed  Immediately  to  take  advan- 
tage of  movement  In  Indian  education.  We 
bade  you. 

Alaska  Nativx  Bbothxrhood. 

tTmrsD  SoTrrBXASTKBN  Tribes, 

Sarasota,  Fla., 

August  5,1971. 
Senator  Edward  KlonvBiT, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  This  Is  to  re- 
emphasize  our  support  of  Senate  Bill  659,  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  Indian  Education 
Title  IV,  with  its  emphasis  on  special  Indian 
education  programs  to  public  schools  where 
Indians  are  enrolled  In  special  demonstra- 
tion projects  In  curriculum  development, 
Indian  langviage  courses,  teacher  training, 
handicap  programs,  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams. A  special  office  of  education  to  ad- 
minister these  programs  with  an  advisory 
council  appointed  by  the  President  are  all 
In  agreement  with  United  Southeastern 
Tribes,  self-determination  policy. 

We  feel  strongly  that  Senate  BlU  659,  Title 
IV,  wUl  fill  the  void  in  Indian  Education  and 
go  a  long  way  toward  Improved  educational 
opportunities  for  our  American  Indian 
youth  throughout  the  Nation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Watnz  V.  ZmnoHA, 
Executive   Birector,    United   Southeast- 
em  Tribes,  Inc. 


Nation Ai.  TVibal 

CHAOtMAK'S  AaSOCUTIOM, 

Washington.  BjO. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.O. 

We  are  In  total  support  of  Title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  (the  Indian  Bduca- 
tlon  title) . 

It  would  be  tragic  and  a  great  mistake  If 
the  Indian  education  provlsdons  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  were  not  acted  upon 
promptly  and  tKvan,\>\y  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  Any  delay  would  be  a  serious  dls- 
servloe  to  Indian  children  throughout  the 
United  States.  Please  accept  our  best  wishes 
and  appreciation  for  your  support  and  the 
support  of  your  brother  Robert  on  behalf  of 
our  children  and  the  best  Interests  of  our 
people  throughout  the  Nation. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  B.  Wruht, 

Oh^Arman. 

(Also  president  of  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives.) 

California  Indian 
Bditcation  Association, 

RosevilU,  CaUf. 
Senator  Edward  Bcnnedy, 
Washington,  B.C. 

The  California  Indian  Education  Associa- 
tion board  of  directors  have  taken  official  ac- 
tion m  support  of  the  Indian  Education  Act 
(amendment  6  to  S.  659).  This  bill  as 
amended  provides  the  American  Indian 
people  with  the  greatest  opportunity  In  years 
to  improve  the  education  of  Indian  children 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Morgan  Otis, 

President. 

Small  Tribes  Organization  or  v 

Western  WASHtNoroN. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Washington,  B.C. 

I  understand  that  otir  suggestions  for  8. 
659  have  been  Included  in  the  hearing  rec- 
ords. We  support  this  and  urge  passage  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  bill  for  Indian  education. 

Vaaurui  Brown. 

National  Indian  Traxntng  and 

Research  Center, 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  August  S,  1971. 
Senator  Edward  ECennedy, 
Washirigton,  B.C. 

Indian  education  legislation  as  amended 
Introduced  by  you  and  Senator  Mondale 
will  provide  greater  opportunities  for  the 
education  of  American  Indian  children.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  legislation. 
Frances  McKinlTt, 

Executive  Birector. 

Cortee,  Colo., 
August  S,  1971. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Support  your  efforts  to  improve  Indian 
education.  Tnist  bill  will  meet  with  approval 
of  committee.  Interest  and  support  for  In- 
dian education  must  be  broad  and  national 
in  scope.  Urge  committee  to  recognize  Its 
responsibility  to  Indian  education.  Both  La- 
bor and  Education  Committee  and  Interior 
Committee  must  share  responsibility  for  the 
Improvement  of  Indian  education.  Communi- 
cation and  cooperation  with  Interior  Com- 
mittee will  result  in  maximum  progress  In 
Indian  education.  Proprietory  Interest  on 
part  of  any  committee  or  individual  cannot 
result  In  maximum  benefit  America's  first 
Inhabitants. 

Robert  A.  Roessel. 
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SOUTHWXSTBtN    COOFCIATIVX    EDU- 
CATION AL   Labosatoet, 
AOniqwrque,  N.  Hex.,  Auffiut  5, 1971. 
8«n»tor  Edwako  Kbmmxdt, 
U^.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O.: 

As  the  director  of  the  Indian  Dlvlalan  of 
OKO  for  six  years,  m  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Indian  Education  Advisory  C!ommlt- 
tee  and  now  as  ezecutlTe  director  of  the 
Southwestern  Co-operative  Educational  Lab- 
oratory I  fully  support  the  passage  of  S-8S9 
with  tltte  IV  intact. 

Di.  Jamis  J.  Wilson, 

Executive  Director. 

ROT70H  Rock  DnfONsraAnoN  School, 

CMnle,  Ariz.,  Auguat  5, 1971. 
Senator  Bdwabd  KzmtSDT, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.O.: 

Please  be  anured  of  widespread  support 
from  Indian  people  for  Senate  Bill  Number 
650  the  Indian  Education  Act  what  this  bUl 
Is  trying  to  accomplish  Is  much  needed  by 
Indian  people.  If  any  progress  Is  to  be  made 
In  putting  a  breath  of  life  Into  a  stultifying 
bureaucracy  which  has  provoked  remarkably 
Ineffective  In  providing  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  Indians. 

DnxoN  Platxro, 

Director. 

NXah  Bat,  Wash., 

August  5,  1971. 
Senator  Tkd  KzmtxDT, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  education 
bill  title  4-S6B9.  This  bUI  wUl  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  American  Indian  to  bet- 
ter prepare  themselves  for  their  role  In  self 
determination. 

ESWAKO  E.   Cl.AFLAIfHOO, 

Chairman  National  Indian  Council 
and  member  of  Board  of  Directors  of 
National  Tribal  Chairman  Associa- 
tion. 

MiAm.  FLA.,  Auguat  4,  1971. 
Senator  Tkd  Kknnxot, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

McCoeukee  tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida  fully 
support  Senate  bill  6fi0  and  title  4,  Indian 
Education  Act.  This  bill  is  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Indians  throughout  our  country  and 
should  be  acted  upon  pron^xtly  without  de- 
lay. 

Bttitalo  Tigkr, 
Chairman  McCouskee  Tribe  of  Indians 
of  Florida   [Acting  President,  United 
Southeastern  Tribes) . 

Boston,  Mass..  August  4,  1971. 
Senator  Edwaid  Kxnnkdt, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,   L.C.: 

The  Tonawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  supports 
Senate  bill  S.  660 — title  4  specifically  supple- 
mental aid  to  Indian  education.  We  further 
support  the  provision  of  the  deputy  com- 
missioner for  this  titled  program  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  commissioner  of  OJ:.  from  a 
Uat  submitted  by  the  advisory  bocu'd.  We  sup- 
port the  bill  as  Is  written.  In  the  selection  of 
the  advisory  board  by  the  President  from  a 
list  submitted  by  Indian  tribes  and  orga- 
nization, preferably  tribal  council  recom- 
mendations. 

HcNET  W.  Allen, 
President,  Ponkawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 


NXAH  Bat,  Wash.,  August  4. 1971. 
Senator  Tkd  Kknnxdt, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Makah  Indian  Tribe  strongly  supports  the 
entire  Indian  education  bill  (S.  650,  title  4) 
without  qualifications  as  presented  by  Sena- 
tor Ted  Kennedy. 

MACAH   TuaAL    COTTNCIL, 

Edwaxd  E.   Claflanahoo, 

Olialrman. 


Banoob,  Mainx.  August  5, 1971. 
Senator  Edwabo  Kxnnxdt, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

It  is  Imperative  that  you  pass  the  Indian 
Education  Act,  title  4  to  Sec.  660.  I  am  In 
full  support  of  passage  of  the  bill. 

Oov.  John  Stsvxnb. 

PoNCA  CiTT,  Okla.,  August  S,  1971. 
Senator  Edward  Kxnnsdt, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  the  support  of  Senate  bill 
659,  title  one. 

Ijk>nabd  BnooosB, 
Chairman,  Ponea  Tribal  Council. 

PncBMOKX,  N.C., 

August  S.  1971. 
Hon.  Ted  M.  Kknnxdt, 
V.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAK  Sknator  Kxnnkdt;  We  feel  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  proposed  legislation  title  4 
to  S.  650  be  placed  before  the  Senate  today 
and  passed.  As  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Lumbee  Regional  Development  Association, 
Inc.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  myself  and 
for  the  40,000  Lumbee  Indians  that  the  Lum- 
bee Regional  Development  Association  repre- 
sents. 

A.  Bkucx  Jonxs, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  LJIJJA. 


FAisaANKs,  Alaska, 

August  5,  1971. 
Senator  Edwabd  Kennedt, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  659  tlUe  4  should  fit  the  future  of 
Alaska  best  I  hope  it  will  receive  favorable 
consideration. 

Ronald  SXNtrNOETTTK. 


Bab  Habkor,  Maine  , 

August  5,  1971. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kknnkdt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  am  In  fuU  support  of  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act.  It  is  imperative  that  it  be  passed 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  Bill  reference  is 
title  4.  I  am  sending  copies  of  this  telegram 
to  Senator  Edmttnd  S.  Mttskiz  and  Senator 
Margarkt  C.  Smith. 

Watnk  a.  Newell. 


Kktchikan,  Alaska, 

August  5,  1971. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Alaskans  back  your  efforts  re  title  4,  S.  669. 
Critical  that  we  have  this  tool. 

Richard  Whittaker, 
Alaska  State  Representative. 

Pembroke,  N.C,  August  5, 1971. 
Hon.  Ted  P.  Kennedt, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedt:  We  feel  it  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  proposed  legislation  title  4 
to  S.  650  be  placed  ttefore  the  Senate  today 
and  passed.  As  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Lumbee  Indian  Concerned  Parents  Organi- 
zation I  would  Uke  to  thank  you  for  myself 
and  for  the  40.000  Lumbee  Indians  that  the 
Lumbee  Indian  Concerned  Parents  Organi- 
zation represents. 

Rev.  James  H.  Woods, 
Secretary  Treasurer  of  Lumbee  Indian 
Parents  Organization. 

Pembkokk,  N.C,  August  5, 1971. 
Hon.  Ted  Kennedt, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedt:  We  feel  it  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  proposed  legislation  title  4 
to  S.  660  be  placed  before  the  Senate  today 
and  passed.  As  president  of  the  Independent 


Americans  for  Progress,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  myself  and  for  the  40,000  Lumbee 
Indians  that  the  Independent  Americans  for 
Progress  represents. 

Mr.  James  Brxwinoton, 
President  Independent  Americans  for 
Progress. 

Kktobzkan,  Alaska, 

August  S.  1971. 
Bva&tor  Tb>  Kknnkdt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washingtom,  DX3.: 

Urge  maximum  effort  to  move  Title  4,  S. 
650.  Indian  education  badly  needs  provision 
of  blU. 

Olabxnck  Jackson, 
President.  Sotttheast  Alaska  Community 
Action, 

KriviHiKAN,  Alaska, 

August  5.  1971. 
Senator  Kknnkdt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Indian  education  efforts  badly  needed. 
Please  push  8. 668,  Title  4. 

JOK    Wn.T.TAMS, 

Mayor.  City  of  Saximan,  Alaska. 
Albuqueroite,  N.  Mex., 

August  5,  1971. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennkdt  : 

This  is  to  reaffirm  the  strong  support  of 
each  of  our  organizations  for  your  Indian 
education  amendment  to  S.  860. 

California  Indian  Education  Assn.  Cali- 
fornia Indian  Legal  Servlcee  Deganawldab 
Quetzalcoatl  University. 

DXOANAWIDAH  QUVTZALCOATL  UNIVKBSnT. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  August  5, 1971. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedt, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  wish  to  advise  of  my  full  support  for  title 
4  to  S.  660.  It  fully  supports  a  policy  for 
Indian  determinism. 

Elizabeth  Whtteman, 
Crow  Indian  from  Montana. 

St.  Path.,  IiIinn.,  August  S,  1971. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedt, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  respectfully  urge  the  passage  of  the  In- 
dian education  bill  presently  before  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  badly  needed  to  make  the  Indian 
truly  a  first-claas  citizen. 

Artlet  M.  Bkxnandorx, 
Executive    Director    Minnesota    Indian 
Affairs  Commission. 

Albttquebquk,  N.  Mxz.,  August  5, 1971. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedt, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  American  Indian  Law  Students  Associ- 
ation supports  the  efforts  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy to  block  recommitment  of  Senate  bill 
650,  title  4,  part  A,  to  committee.  We  strongly 
urge  consideration  of  NOAI's  criticism  In  the 
form  of  an  amendment. 

The  American  Indian  Law  Stttdents 

Association. 

ALBnQUERQTTK,  N.  Mxx.,  August  S,  1971. 

Senator  Kennedt, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C: 
We  support  Indian  education  bill  S.  650 

and  urge  that  title  4,  part  A,  be  amended 

to  include  the  lA  schools. 

Victor  Palmer.  Kiowa,  Fred  Lewis,  Pima, 
Claudlne  Bates,  Navajo,  Henry  Oxendine, 
Lumbee,  E.  K.  Chavls,  Lumbee,  Horace 
Locklear,  Lumbee.  William  Farrlson,  Papa- 
go,  John  FrttE,  Cherokee,  Mitchell  Fowler, 
Navajo,  Chet  Foyer,  Laguna,  Mario  Oon- 
zales,  aiouz. 

Gerald  Brown,  Flathead,  Darrel  Collins, 
Indian  law  student,  John  Hunt,  Indian 
law  student,  Oenevleve  Chaeo,  Indian  law 
student,  Leo  McClear,  Indian  law  student 
and  council  member,  Mucklekoeet,  Yvonne 
Knight,  Ponoa,  Terry  Pechota,  Indian  law 
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student,  Ada  Deer,  Menominee,  Iifarble  An- 
tolne,  tribal  Judge  Papago. 

Cambriock,  Mass..  Augtut  6, 1971. 
Senator  E^nnxot, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  your  bill  concerning  American 
Indians. 

Charles  Poitras,  Chippewa,  Sac  and  Fox; 
Ramona  Suetopka,  Navajo,  Hopl;  Mary 
Helen  Taptta.  Navajo;  Karen  Rice,  Mohawk. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
hard  to  ask  the  Indian  people  to  wait 
again  before  Congress  takes  action  on 
legislation  to  benefit  their  children.  But 
I  am  confident  that  the  result  from  both 
committees  working  together  will  effect 
a  doubled  commitment  and  a  doubled 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  VS.  Senate  to 
bring  excellence  to  Indian  education 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  deletion  of  title  IV  from  S. 
659 1  wish  to  comment. 

The  92d  Congress  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  opening  new  doors  for  the 
Indian  people.  The  administration  and 
Congress  have  both  espoused  a  new  pol- 
icy in  Indian  affairs — "self-determina- 
tion without  termination."  We  stand 
ready  to  deliver  Indian  legislation  this 
session  of  Congress  which  will  implement 
this  new  policy.  A  new  policy  which  will 
open  opportunities  heretofore  denied  our 
Indian  people — a  policy  which  should 
cross  and  eliminate  bureaucratic  In- 
roads—a  policy,  Mr.  President,  which  will 
bring  the  American  Indian  into  his  own. 
This  policy  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
there  are  Indian  people  who  are  sophis- 
ticated and  intelligent  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  directing  Indian  affairs.  Now  as  we 
prepare  to  move  forward  to  implement 
this  policy  we  are  being  asked  to  act  on 
a  $185  million  Indian  education  reform 
measure  with  which  we  are  not  familiar. 
We  all  agree  that  the  time  has  come  for 
complete  reform  of  Indian  education 
programs.  However,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
truly  mean  to  foster  self-determination 
among  the  Indian  people  we  must  start 
now.  Start  by  giving  the  Indian  himself 
the  opportunity  to  express  his  desires  and 
needs.  We  should  work  with  the  Indian 
himself  in  an  effort  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion bill  which  the  Indians  themselves 
feel  is  viable.  The  measure  we  are  being 
asked  to  consider  today  is  not  under- 
stood by  the  Indians. 

Today  the  NCAI  advised  my  office 
that  they  were  still  concerned  about  the 
bill  and  object  to  the  action  contem- 
plated. 

So  will  be  pleased  title  IV  will  be  de- 
leted from  S.  659  in  order  that  hearings 
before  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  as  well  as  further  hearings 
before  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  will  be  held. 

It  Ls  understood  the  referral  to  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
does  not  in  any  way  effect  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  Indian  edu- 
cation: 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  an  amend- 


ment Which  win  be  acceptable  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  will 
speak  briefly  after  third  reading  and 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson)  may  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  speaidng  after 
third  reading. 

lilr.  MAONUSON.  After  third  reading. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  shall  have  several 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine.  Would  the 
Senator,  in  the  Interest  of  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  be  willing  to 
consider  a  time  limitation  on  his  amend- 
ments, for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  If  Senators  wUl  stay 
here  and  really  give  attention  to  some 
brief  statements,  I  would  be  willing  to 
have  a  vote  on  it.  I  do  not  think  many 
Senators  are  acquainted  with  the  facts 
connected  with  this  amendment.  Only  8 
or  10  were  here  while  I  was  discussing  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  object  at 
that  point,  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  when  the  Senator  said  there 
were  10  Senators  present.  I  counted  at 
that  time  and  there  were  23  Senators, 
which  is  a  good  attendance  at  this  time 
of  day  and  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  am  not  complain- 
ing about  that.  I  am  saying  a  good  many 
Senators  do  not  know  about  this  amend- 
ment. It  has  not  been  well  publicized 
and  the  facts  about  it  are  not  known.  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  main  bill;  I 
am  talking  about  the  amendment  which 
was  offered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  we  had 
disposed  of  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  No,  we  have  not 
disposed  of  it.  It  has  not  been  tabled. 
There  will  be  a  vote  on  it.  I  am  offering 
an  amendment  to  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  see.  Would  the 
Senator,  tn  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  much  debate  on  it  up  to  this 
time 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  There  has  been  very 
poor  attendance.  If  Senators  are  willing 
to  stay  here  and  listen  we  may  be  able 
to  move  to  a  vote  on  the  amendment 
itself.  I  am  not  making  a  commitment 
now.  It  depends  on  whether  there  is  any 
disposition  to  listen  to  the  facts  about 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Speaking  personally, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  really  does 
not  care. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  know,  and  a  lot 
of  other  people  do  not  care. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  I  do  think  of 
the  other  Senators  and  I  hope  we  could 
be  reasonable  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  this  amendment  involves  $60 
million.  It  is  brought  up  at  the  very  last 
minute  in  connectiwi  with  this  bill.  If 
it  goes  over  and  there  is  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  discuss  It,  I  would  have  no 
objection.  But  this  Is  a  new  program 
which  has  been  disapproved  by  all  the 
agencies  of  Oovemment.  ITie  State  De- 
partment ovpoaes  it,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  opposes  it,  HEW  opposes  It; 
none  of  them  approve  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  Senator  of- 
fered his  amendment? 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  have  offered  my 
amendment.  I  withheld  it  because  of  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Offer  it  now. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13  of  the  Dominick  amendment 
beginning  with  line  3  strike  the  language 
down  to  and  including  line  8. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  One  of  the  basic 

lacks  of  understanding  about  the  amend- 
ment is  that  the  agencies  of  this  admin- 
istration disapprove  of  it.  It  involves  $60 
minion  by  1975.  It  provides  for  approxi- 
mately 8,000  scholarships.  What  Is  sig- 
nificant— and  I  want  to  emphasize  this — 
is  that  there  is  no  great  need  for  it.  There 
is  a  great  illusion  about  the  opportunity 
for  Americans  to  serve  abroad  outside 
this  country.  From  the  hearings  of  the 
committee  itself,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  Americans  serv- 
ing in  foreign  coimtries  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  is  35,380.  Of  that  total, 
22,769  are  In  the  Defense  Department.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  can  reasonably  con- 
sider that  the  training  offered  under  this 
bill  fOT  scholarshipe  is  designed  to  train 
a  man  for  foreign  service  in  the  Defense 
Department.  That  Is  a  special  purpose. 
They  have  their  own  training  for  that. 
What  is  left?  Nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, including  AID  and  the  Peace 
Corps.  We  are  not  trying  to  expand  the 
AID  program.  We  have  just  confirmed 
the  d^uty  head  of  AID,  and  he  said  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  restrict  that  pro- 
gram. I  am  in  favor  of  that.  That  is  not 
an  agency  that  is  going  to  grow;  rather, 
it  is  going  to  decrease. 

Subtract  that  number  and  there  are 
6.000  in  the  State  Department.  These  are 
the  ones  the  pn^xinents  are  really  think- 
ing about.  Of  that  number,  this  table 
shows  there  are  362  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
That  Is  in  administration  of  the  Peace 
Corps;  it  does  not  Include  the  actual 
Peace  Corps  volxmteers.  That  program 
is  going  through  a  great  change:  it  was 
recenUy  merged  with  another  program 
called  ACTION.  But  there  are,  roughly 
6,000  positions.  The  State  Department 
reports  that  there  are  a  lltUe  over  8,000 
applicants  already  for  which  there  are  no 
Jobs. 

In  the  civil  service,  there  are  over  50,- 
000  that  are  qualified  for  civil  service 
positions,  Emd  I  assmne  that  that  would 
Include  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Justice.  Treasury,  and  everything  else 
There  are  only  6,000  positions  in  the 
State  Department.  So  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  6,000  and  50,000.  Fifty 
thousand  applicants  already  are  quali- 
fied, are  on  the  rolls,  and  are  eligible  for 
appointment  to  these  jobs. 

Here  an  amendment  is  being  proposed 
that  would  provide  enough  money  to  give 
8,000  scholarships  a  year.  Where  are  we 
going  to  put  them?  They  are  given  schol- 
arships. There  is  a  provision  here  which 
gives  them  $300  a  month  to  go  to  school. 
Senators  are  going  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  appointments.  They  will 
think  this  IB  a  great  attraction.  Each 
Senator  will  be  able  to  nominate  15  each 
year.  A  Senator  will  nominate  them  from 
his  State,  and  In  4  years  he  will  have 
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60  people  qualified.  The  Senator  Lb  going 
to  have  to  find  them  Jobs.  Where  are 
Senators  going  to  find  Jobs  for  them? 

When  we  nominate  people  to  the  Naval 
Acfidemy,  for  example,  a  Senator  does 
not  have  to  worry;  but  after  he  nomi- 
nates a  person  to  this  scholarship  and 
that  person  graduates,  a  Senator  Is  going 
to  have  to  worry  about  where  he  Is  going 
to  be  assigned.  That  person  wlH  say  to 
him,  "Look,  you  have  to  find  me  a  Job." 
That  wlU  put  a  Senator  in  a  difficult  po- 
sition. It  Is  ridiculous. 

When  a  Senator  nominates  someone  to 
West  Point,  for  example,  we  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  getting  him  a  Job;  he  is 
automatically  given  a  commission. 

Mr.  STMrnOTON.  Bfr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  ylcM? 

Mr.  FUIiBRIOHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINC3TON.  Some  years  ago 
some  of  us  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
Idea  to  have  a  Foreign  Service  Academy. 
The  basis  was  that  If  we  can  afford  three 
academies  to  train  our  youth  for  the  hot 
war  that  we  pray  never  comes  in  this 
nuclear  age,  surely  we  can  afford  one 
academy  to  train  our  youth  for  the  cold 
war  we  are  now  In.  Of  course,  that  would 
have  included  an  opportimlty  for  women 
to  go  Into  the  Foreign  Service. 

For  many  reasons,  that  bill — which, 
incidentally,  was  backed  by  what  I  cod- 
slder  the  finest  group  of  citizens,  from  all 
walks  of  life,  that  ever  backed  a  biU  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress — was  defeated. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  It  was  defeated 
was  that  some  of  the  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  the  old  guard  were  able  to  reverse" 
the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Influence  Congress,  and  the  bill  went 
down  the  drain. 

They  said  the  primary  reason  they  did 
not  like  it  was  that  It  was  not  going  to 
be  run  by  the  State  Department;  in  other 
words,  it  would  be  outside  their  in- 
fluence, like  any  other  university. 

With  respect  to  this  particular  type 
and  character  of  suggested  academy,  I 
would  ask  the  chEdrman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  who  is  going  to  be 
responsible  for  setting  the  rules  as  to 
what  these  students  will  study  and  what 
their  curricula  will  be,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  This  wotild  not 
create  an  academy.  It  would  create  a 
board,  so-called. 

Mr.  SYMINaTON.  That  Is  what  I  am 
getting  at.  Who  appoints  the  board? 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  There  will  be  nine 
of  than  on  the  board.  Four  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  then  the  Secre' 
tary  of  State,  and  two  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  two  Members  of  the  House, 
all  without  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  State 
will  be  one  member,  four  members  wUl  be 
appointed  by  the  Presidmt,  and  then 
there  win  be  two  Senators  and  two  Mon- 
bers  of  the  House. 

I  think  the  very  idea  of  creating  a 
board  of  this  kind,  putting  on  it  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  the  House  who  can- 
not find  time  now  to  do  all  we  otight  to 
do  in  our  own  committees,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  bad.  Just  as  in  the  subversive  ac- 
tivities control  board,  it  will  be  the  staff 
of  the  board  that  will  do  the  work,  and 
they  will  set  the  policy  and  accredit  the 
universities.  They  will  have  the  power  to 


say  to  a  university,  "You  put  this  kind 
of  curriculimi  in"  or  "We  want  that  put 
in,"  to  the  university  in  order  to  get  $1 
million  or  $5  million.  They  wUl  be  aUe 
to  say,  "Sorry;  you  do  not  c<Hne  up  to 
our  standards."  "What  are  your  stand- 
ards?" "Well,  we  set  the  standards."  So 
the  staff  of  this  board  will  set  the  kind  of 
program  which  will  take  place  in  inde- 
pendent educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  add  there  is  no  oompariwm  be- 
tween the  Foreign  Service  and  the  Army. 
In  the  Army,  all  are  subject  to  conform- 
ing to  the  same  rules  and  marching  in 
step. 

Another  reason  that  the  earlier  meas- 
ure the  Senator  from  Missouri  referred 
to  was  defeated  was  that  we  did  not 
want  them  all  thinking  aUke.  and  having 
no  original  ideas. 

Let  me  go  to  another  point,  and  that 
Is  that  foreign  policy  is  set  by  people  who 
are  subject  to  confirmation.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  bene- 
fited by  these  scholarships?  The  Senator 
knows  where  these  policies  are  made.  The 
officers  who  serve  abroad  are  diplomats 
who  make  reports.  They  have  no  policy- 
making positions. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  policy  will  be 
set  as  to  what  the  curriculxmis  will  be 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  By  the  board. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  And  the  board 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  or  at  least  they  will  have 
control^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  has 
tmswered  my  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  can  imagine 
how  much  time  the  Secretary  will  give 
to  this  matter.  It  is  going  to  be  delegated 
to  a  staff.  I  think  it  is  improvident  for 
us  to  establish  a  board  that  can  dispose 
of  $60  million  by  1975  to  educate  8.000 
qualified  persons  for  Jobs  for  which  wUl 
not  be  there;  and  I  see  no  prospect  in 
the  President's  policy  that  wUl  result  in 
an  expsmsion.  If  smything,  his  policy 
means  we  are  going  to  pull  in  our  horns 
and  not  expsmd  our  foreign  service.  That 
is  what  he  says.  The  Nixon  doctrine  in 
the  diplomatic  field  says  there  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  a  great  need  for  more  Foreign 
Service  officers. 

We  have  already  far  more  of  them 
than  we  can  place,  and  all  we  will  do 
here  is  set  up  a  program  to  produce 
more  unemployed,  highly  trained  people, 
who  will  be  the  most  dissatisfied  people 
you  could  find.  They  are  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple in  all  countries  who  cause  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  rightly  so. 

If  this  were  a  program  for  training 
nurses,  for  example,  everyone  knows  we 
need  nurses  and  doctors.  There  are  pro- 
fessions we  need.  But  you  cannot  go  any- 
where in  this  country  and  find  an  occu- 
pation in  which  there  is  a  greater  over- 
supply  than  in  people  qualified  to  serve 
in  the  foreign  field,  imder  existing  con- 
ditions. As  I  have  said,  there  are  50.000 
applicants  qualified  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  overall,  and  some  8.000  ap- 
plicants for  State  Department  positions. 
So  there  is  no  need  for  the  amendment 
at  all.  I  think  it  is  utterly  untimely.  I 
only  emphasize  that  this  is  not  Just  my 
view,  it  is  the  view  of  the  administration. 


the  State  Department,  HEW,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission — all  those  who  have 
any  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  nearly  every  study — at  least  those  I 
have  read — having  to  do  with  personnel 
in  the  Foreign  Service,  have  all  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  too  many 
people  there  now? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Exactly. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  do  not  need  as 
many  people  as  we  have,  and  because 
there  is  this  pressure,  and  the  avail- 
ability, as  the  Senator  says,  of  a  great 
number  of  people,  I  think  in  many  em- 
bassies they  are  putting  people  in  for- 
eign service  Jobs  they  would  not  need, 
because  of  the  pressure  to  take  care  of 
them,  as  the  military  takes  care  of  its 
colonels  who  are  about  ready  to  retire 
by  putting  them  in  places  they  are  not 
needed.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Navy. 
Every  study  I  have  ever  read  about 
foreign  service  staffs,  whether  they  be 
here  or  abroad,  has  concluded  that  we 
have  too  many  people,  and  every  report 
I  have  ever  heard  from  Congress,  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  or  the  State 
Department,  is  that  it  is  felt  that  there 
are  too  many  people  in  some  of  the  em- 
bassies. This  is  the  usual  conclusion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Ambassadors  fed 
that  way,  too. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Ambassadors  fed 
that  way,  too. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  the  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  we  would  Just 
have  the  problem  aggravated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  use  that  1  minute  to  conclude  by 
emphaslzmg  again  that  this  measure  is 
unnecessary,  it  is  unduly  extravagant, 
and  I  think  it  is  obviously  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  the  present  administration, 
as  it  was  to  that  of  previous  administra- 
tions. Every  time  a  similar  idea  has  been 
presented,  it  has  been  disapproved  by  the 
executive  agencies,  not  Just  this  time  but 
going  back  some  10  or  12  years. 

So  this  is  not  a  new  attitude  on  their 
part.  It  is  dressed  up  a  little  differently. 
This  proposal  of  having  Senators  able 
to  appoint  15  candidates  was  thought 
to  be  attractive.  I  think  it  would  prove 
to  be  a  great  problem  for  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, if  they  take  that  reqx)nsibillty  and 
then  are  unable  to  place  the  men  who 
have  been  given  these  scholarships. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Bfr.  President,  I 
gather  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  not  too  concerned  about  the  spedflci 
of  the  subject  matter,  because  his  amend- 
ment iB  not  concerned  with  that  at  aU. 
The  provision  he  would  strike  wotfld  add 
$50  for  a  m^arried  couple  each  month,  so 
that  they  can  both  be  together. 
But  as  far  as  the  rest  of  It  Is  oonoemed. 
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I  would  also  like  to  add  this — could  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  Just  a  moment?  I  Just  want 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
when  we  originally  put  this  bill  together, 
we  did  not  have  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
it.  and  the  first  objection  I  got  from  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rda- 
tions  was  that  we  ought  to  have  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  it.  We  agreed  that  this 
was  probably  a  reasonable  idea,  so  we 
put  him  back  in  again. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  are  gcflng 
to  have  a  program  which  tavolves  the 
various  agencies,  but  also  involves  for- 
eign affairs,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
some  liaison  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
regardless  of  who  he  is  or  what  party  he 
is.  So  now  what  we  have  is  a  nonoiwrat- 
ing  board;  all  they  do  is  say  "these  are 
the  institutions  which  are  available, 
these  are  the  places  where  the  fellows 
can  go.  and  after  they  have  taken  the 
competitive  examinations  and  have  ap- 
plied, we  will  let  them  get  in."  as  I  say, 
it  is  a  nonoperating  boeo-d;  that  is  what 
I  want  to  be  perfectly  clear. 

We  have  a  board  consisting  of  two 
Representatives,  two  Senators,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  four  very  highly 
qualified  educators  in  the  field,  and  these 
people  serve,  and  obviously  all  they  have 
to  do  is  set  the  program  up  and  it  runs 
more  or  less  by  Itself,  and  it  does  not 
need  a  lot  of  expense. 

So  far  as  the  money  Is  concerned,  the 
first  year's  authorization — and  all  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  authorizations — is 
only  $15  million.  It  goes  to  $30  million 
the  second  year,  $45  million  the  third 
year,  and  $60  million  the  last,  but  if  they 
do  not  need  that  many  scholarships,  we 
do  not  q^end  that  much  money. 

The  board  is  the  entity  that  deter- 
mines what  the  flow  in  and  flow  out  of 
the  agencies  is,  so  that  they  can  deter- 
mine how  many  are  needed.  That  is  their 
main  function. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  PELL.  Excuse  me.  Ths  time  is 
mine.  I  think.  This  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fm.- 
BRiGHT) .  and  I  am  told  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  that  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired.        

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is 
in  charge  of  time  in  opposition  of  the 
amendment 

Mr.  PELL.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  require? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Just  enough  to 
make  an  observation  and  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  PEIIj.  I  yidd  the  Senator  2  min- 
utes, and  then  I  hope  we  can  coma  to 
a  vote. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  My  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is,  if  the  Pres- 
ident appoints  five  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident two  out  of  the  nine-man  board, 
will  it  or  will  it  not  be  possible  for  that 
board  to  set  standards  of  curricula  com- 
parable to  the  standards  that  have  been 
set  by  the  Department  of  Defense  at 


various  imiversitles,  where  a  great  deal 
more  money  is  Involved? 

The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  that 
time  and  time  again,  when  weapons  sys- 
tems come  to  Congress  for  approval,  the 
people  who  back  those  weapons  sys- 
tems—some of  which  I  think  have  merit 
and  some  of  which  do  not — are  the  pro- 
fessors they  take  out  of  the  universities 
which  are  given  these  gigantic  sums  of 
money  every  year,  far  greater  than  what 
we  are  talking  about  today. 

If  that  is  true,  my  question  is,  will  it 
not  also  be  true  that  this  board,  which 
would  have  control  of  whether  these 
students  would  get  Jobs  afterwards, 
would  control  the  curriculums  that 
would  be  specified  in  order  for  the  insti- 
tutions to  get  the  money? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Hie  answer  is,  no; 
they  would  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  a 
question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  yield  so  that  I  may 
ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yldd  the  Senator  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  the  motion  to 
strike,  does  not  the  Senator  think  it  a 
little  odd  to  put  in  the  language  that 
where  both  husband  and  wife  are  stu- 
dents imder  the  program,  they  are  re- 
quired to  be  cohabiting?  Would  that  not 
seem  to  put  upon  the  board  the  duty  of 
investigating  before  they  dispense  the 
$300  a  month  to  determine  whether  they 
are  actually  cohabiting?  Why  is  this  in 
the  bill,  and  why  is  not  the  Senator  wfll- 
ing  to  strike  that  provision? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  defer  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  to  explain  that  part 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wonder  if  the 
committee  really  read  the  bill  before 
they  reported  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  impetus  for  this 
was  from  the  educators.  They  said  that 
in  order  to  get  the  extra  money,  often- 
times people  would  say  they  were  mar- 
ried when  in  fact  they  were  not.  I  do 
not  think  the  words  "and  are  cohabit' 
ing"  mean  a  thing,  really.  It  is  Just  de- 
signed to  mean,  technically,  that  they 
are  living  at  the  same  place  together. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  had  always 
thought  those  words  had  some  meaning. 

lib.  DOMINICK.  At  least  that  they  are 
living  at  the  same  place  together. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  my 
time,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
Mr.  President. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Mktcalf)  .  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbught)  .  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roIL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  KdL 

Mr.  B7RD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Am»B80N).  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from 


Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Buhdick)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  CainioN) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilxs)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtthch)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranstoh), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
LAHS) ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
EuEfon) ,  the  Senator  from  North  C!ar- 
ollna  (Mr.  Ervin)  .the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Oaxbrsxx),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Habub),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  .  the 
Senator  frwn  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNotmc),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tuwhit), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McOovBRH) ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Monro ya),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
BCaine  (Mr.  Muskix),  the  Senator  from 
CTonnecticut  (Mr.  Rxbicoft)  ,  the  Soiator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spabkhan),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Geoi^la  (Mr.  TAUfADag).  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Habikx)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  SxxvxirsoiT) , 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  f  lulher  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stxvxnson)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxb 
and  Mr.  Brock)  .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellhan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Bogos)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Oreg(Hi  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson,  and 
Mr.  Dole)  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Proutt).  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker)  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yottng)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Joboan),  and  tile  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Psbct)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Soixth  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  b«:ause  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  nilnols  (Mr.  Pkrct)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  22, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 
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So  ICr.  PtTLBUGHT's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mcmtana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Dominlck 
amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Chair  recognize  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Aixnr). 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Dominick 
amendment  will  be  laid  aside  so  that  an 
amendment  can  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendments  may 
be  considered  en  bloc.  What  it  does  is  to 
exchange  certain  figures. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  read  as  follows: 

On  page  310,  line  18,  strike  out  "flacal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1973"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "succeeding  flacal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1.1976". 

On  page  313.  line  7,  strike  out  "three"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "five". 

On  page  313.  line  12,  strike  out  "1973"  \aCi 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1976". 

On  page  313,  Une  15,  strike  out  "1973"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1975". 

On  page  313.  line  18.  strike  out  "two"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "four". 

On  page  313.  line  34.  strike  out  "1973"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1975". 

On  page  314.  line  2.  strike  out  "three"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "five". 

On  page  314.  line  7,  strike  out  "1973"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1976". 

On  page  314.  line  12,  strike  out  "1973"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1976". 

On  page  314.  line  16,  strike  out  "1973"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1976". 

On  page  314.  after  line  16.  Insert  the 
fcdlowlng: 

WATIOirAI.  ABVnOBT  COTTXCIL 

8k.  aiO.  Section  104(a)(4)  of  the  Voca- 
Uonal  Sducatlon  Act  of  1988  Is  amended  by 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  jnirpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  extend  for  3  jrears 
those  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968,  where  au- 
thorizations expire  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  The  bill  now  before  the 
Senate,  S.  659.  provides  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension. Tills  amendment  simply  extends 
this  authorization  for  an  additional  2 
years. 

Tbe  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  not  only  Increased  the 
bcuslc  grants  to  the  States,  but  also  pro- 
vided for  a  variety  of  new  approaches 
and  created  new  programs  to  aid  State 
and  local  school  systems  in  their  efforts 
to  provide  access  to  vocational  education 
for  more  students,  both  youth  and  adults. 
As  a  result  of  the  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  vocational  education  at  State 
and  local  levels,  we  are  now  witnessing 
almost  unprecedented  expansion  and 
demands  for  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

With  the  late  funding  which  occurred 
in  the  first  fiscal  year  under  the  1968 
act,  we  have  had  only  2  years  of  actual 
operation  of  some  of  these  new  pro- 
grams in  vocational  education.  With  en- 
actment of  this  year's  appropriation  bill, 
several  of  these  important  programs  have 
now  been  funded  for  the  last  time.  The 
Congress  must  approve  new  authorizing 
language  this  year,  or  we  stand  to  lose 
much  momentum  tJbat  is  now  underway 
in  vocational  education.  If  we  approve 
only  a  1-year  extension  at  this  time,  we 
will  be  back  next  January  faced  with  the 
necessity  to  again  legislate  new  au- 
thorizations if  these  important  and  vita) 
programs  are  to  be  included  in  the 
budgeting  process  in  an  orderely  fashion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1973  is  now  being  prepared;  there- 
fore, there  is  some  urgency  for  us  to  act 
on  this  im]x>rtant  matter  to  the  end  that 
these  vital  programs  of  education  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will  ex- 
tend for  3  additional  years — fiscal  year 
1973-1975 — these  sections  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1968: 

Section  102(B) — Authorization  for 
each  of  the  3  fiscal  years  to  provide  voca- 
tional education  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged students.  These  grants  to 
State  education  agencies  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  special  needs  of  dls- 
advsmtaged  students.  The  States  have 
estimated  that  in  fiscal  year  1971  some 
1,148,533  students  can  be  helped  through 
the  special  assistance  made  available 
under  these  programs.  This  specialized 
help  provided  through  our  regular  school 
system  should  prevent  some  of  the  high 
costs  of  remediation  that  surely  will  be 
necessary  if  we  allow  the  continual  flow 
of  thousands  of  our  citizens  into  the  pools 
of  unemployment  and  welfare.  The  sums 
provided  in  this  amendment  are  meager 
indeed  when  compared  to  the  amounts 
we  appropriate  to  train  the  hard-core 
unemployed  or  to  malntjiln  our  welfare 
system.  This  educational  program  is 
preventive  in  nature,  and  I  believe  it  Is 
worthy  of  the  support  of  every  member 
of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  authorizes  a  3-year 


extension  of  sectlcui  142(a) — part  D — of 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968. 

Funds  under  this  section  of  the  act 
have  been  used  very  effective^  In  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  schools  to  ac- 
quaint students  with  the  world  of  work. 
Career  guidance,  work  experience,  and 
occupational  exploration  have  been  de- 
veloped so  that  students  can  be  made 
more  aware  of  the  wide  range  of  occu- 
pational choices  available  to  tiiem. 
Through  woi^  experience,  students  have 
an  opportunity  to  leam  about  their  own 
aptitudes  and  special  abilities,  and  these 
experiences  form  the  basis  for  taking 
additioaal  vocational  training  at  the  sec- 
ondary and  postseoondary  levels.  Such 
programs  also  recognize  career  develop- 
ment as  a  major  emphasis  in  education, 
and  they  are  helping  to  bring  about 
needed  changes  in  school  curriculum.  We 
must  continue  this  vital  support  for  thooe 
school  systems  that  are  already  imple- 
menting the  career  education  concept 
about  which  the  n.S.  C(Mnmlssioner  of 
Education  speaks  so  eloquently.  Com- 
missioner Marland  is  giving  a  high  prior- 
ity to  career  education  and  my  amend- 
ment gives  financial  support  for  this 
purpose. 

My  amendment  renews  section  151(b) 
and  section  152(a)  (1)  of  the  act  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  States  for  resi- 
dential vocational  education  facilities. 
Although  these  sections  of  the  act  have 
not  yet  been  funded,  I  include  them  in 
my  amendment  in  order  to  keep  this 
issue  before  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
appropriating  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. We  must  not  continue  our  sad 
neglect  of  thousands  of  students  who 
do  not  have  access  to  vocational  educa- 
tion oppcHiiunities,  more  often  than  not 
simply  because  of  their  geographical 
location.  With  adequate  fimdlng,  these 
provisions  will  make  It  possible  for  exist- 
ing training  facilities  to  add  dormitories, 
or  will  make  possible  the  establishment 
of  entirely  new  facilities.  A  nation  that 
can  afford  to  build  residential  facilities 
for  millions  of  college  students  can  sure- 
ly afford  one  residential  vocational  edu- 
cation facility  in  every  State  of  this 
Nation.  We  simply  must  have  these  fa- 
cilities sometime  soon.  My  amendment 
authorizes  funding  for  this  program  for 
each  of  3  fiscal  years. 

My  amendment  will  also  extend  for  3 
years  the  programs  of  consumer  and 
homemaking  education — ^part  P. 

Home  economics  education  has  been  a 
part  of  vocational  education  for  many 
years.  Through  this  educational  activity, 
parents,  students  and  teachers  have 
worked  together  to  create  a  curriculum 
to  focus  on  preparing  students  for  their 
roles  as  homemakers  and  members  of 
families.  The  1968  amendments,  through 
part  P,  have  made  it  possible  to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  consumer  education 
and  also  stressed  that  priority  be  given 
to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  and 
adults. 

At  the  present  time  approximately  40 
percent  of  our  high  school  students  en- 
roll in  home  economics.  While  the  vast 
majority  of  these  are  girls,  I  believe  that 
this  program  is  one  that  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  students.  Family  roles  and 
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structures  are  changing.  More  often  than 
not,  the  mother  and  father  both  work 
outside  the  home  to  contribute  economic 
support  for  the  family;  they  likewise 
both  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  home. 
Boys  and  girls  need  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  these  roles  and  home  economics 
teachers  have  both  the  content  and  edu- 
cational process  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. While  it  is  important  that  we  pre- 
pare persons  for  jobs,  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  give  students  opportunities 
through  organized  educational  programs 
to  acquire  those  personal  values  and 
skills  necess«try  for  homemakers  of  the 
future. 

One  of  the  outstanding  activities  de- 
veloped as  an  Integral  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  instruction  in  home  economics 
is  f*uture  Homemakers  of  America.  In 
1971  some  538.727  students  Joined  this 
organization  which  gives  them  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  their  abilities  as 
leaders.  Through  a  program  of  work  de- 
veloped by  the  students,  they  make  many 
contributions  to  their  homes,  their 
schools,  and  their  communities.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  note  that  at  the  recent 
National  FHA  Convention  in  Kansas 
City,  Miss  Lynn  Limbaugh  of  Chllders- 
burg.  Ala.,  was  elected  as  a  national  offi- 
cer of  FHA.  This  outstanding  national 
organization  can  continue  its  activities  if 
the  Senate  adopts  my  amendment  to  ex- 
tend funding  authorizations  for  con- 
sumer and  homemaking  education. 

My  proposed  amendment  to  S.  659  will 
also  extend  cooperative  vocational  edu- 
cation programs — part  O — for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years. 

This  program  last  year  enrolled  166,- 
664  students  throughout  the  Nation. 
Without  question,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  programs  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. Students  are  placed  in  jobs  where 
they  receive  training.  A  teacher — coordi- 
nator provides  related  classroom  instruc- 
tion. Job  placement  is  almost  assured  for 
every  graduate  of  this  program.  While 
receiving  education  and  training,  stu- 
dents also  earn  money  for  their  work. 
Studies  have  shown  that  taxes  pctid  on 
the  earnings  of  cooperative  vocational 
education  students  exceeds  the  amount 
invested  in  the  program  by  taxpayers.  In 
short,  this  program  pays  its  way  and  it 
has  built-in  factors  that  make  it  highly 
successful.  Its  potential  for  serving  many 
more  students  is  virtually  untapped.  It 
must  be  continued. 

The  vocational  education  work  study 
program— part  H— is  designed  to  give  fi- 
nancial aid  to  students  who  need  assist- 
ance in  order  to  stay  In  school.  This 
amendment  extends  this  program  for  3 
years. 

Work  study  programs  help  students 
help  themselves.  Although  funding  is  at 
a  minimum  level,  work  study  programs 
last  year  enabled  89,434  students  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. In  return  for  financial  assistance, 
students  performed  some  type  of  useful 
and  productive  work. 

A  final  provision  of  my  amendment  ex- 
tends for  3  years  the  provisions  of  the 
1968  act — Part  I — ^relating  to  curriculum 
development. 

Curriculum  funds  should  enable  the 
UjB.  Office  of  Education  to  devtiop  ma- 


terials to  aid  State  and  local  commu- 
nities in  implementing  programs  of 
career  development.  Oiven  the  constant 
changes  in  technology  and  the  new  and 
emerging  occupational  fields,  curriculum 
development  in  vocational  education  Is 
a  continuing  and  ever  increasing  neces- 
sity. The  DJ3.  Office  of  Education  must 
have  the  necessary  resources  to  provide 
assistance  on  a  National  basis  and  co- 
ordinate an  overall  effort  to  assist  voca- 
tional educators  in  keeping  their  pro- 
grams up-to-date. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislative  history 
of  vocational  education  shows  already 
strong  support  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  The 
1968  amendments  were  approved  imani- 
mously  by  this  body  as  well  as  by  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  believe  Congress  supports  vocational 
education  because  it  gives  reality  to  our 
belief  in  the  importance  of  work;  to  our 
belief  that  every  American  citizen  must 
have  access  to  educational  training  that 
will  prepare  him  for  entry  into  and  ad- 
vancement in  employment;  and  to  our 
belief  that  education  should  prepare  us 
of  our  roles  as  citizens  and  as  family 
members.  All  these  goals,  as  well  as 
others,  are  accomplished  through  voca- 
tional education. 

The  latest  figures  available  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  show  that  in 
1971  some  9.7  million  youth  and  adults 
were  enrolled  in  vocational  education. 
Since  enactment  of  the  1968  amend- 
ments, vocational  education  enrollments 
have  increased  by  almost  23  percent.  This 
is  encouraging,  but  we  have  not  yet  made 
the  dramatic  breakthrough  that  must 
come  if  education  is  to  become  more  re- 
levant for  the  majority  of  students.  A 
statistic  that  should  be  constantly  in  the 
forefront  of  our  thinking  while  we  are 
considering  S.  659  is  this:  Twenty  per- 
cent of  our  p<H)ulation  will  continue  to 
graduate  from  colleges  and  universities; 
the  other  80  percent  must,  therefore,  be 
prepared  for  jobs  through  programs  of 
vocational  education. 

There  is  another  statistic  that  con- 
fronts me  as  a  Senator  and  I  find  it  some- 
what alarming.  The  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  has  re- 
ported that  the  Federal  Government  in- 
vests $14  in  higher  education — colleges 
and  universities— for  every  $1  that  it  in- 
vests in  vocational  education.  I  say  that 
the  time  is  here  for  a  corrective  force  to 
be  applied  and  my  amendment  strikes  in 
this  direction.  I  also  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  unemployment  among  col- 
lege graduates  is  growing  at  a  fast  pace. 
We  are  turning  out  college  graduates  at  a 
faster  rate  than  professional  jobs  are 
developed  in  our  economy.  At  the  ssune 
time,  we  face  manpower  shortages  in  the 
health  fields,  in  the  service  occupations, 
and  in  other  occupational  categories. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by  urging 
support  for  this  important  amendment 
to  S.  659.  We  must  continue  the  authori- 
zations for  these  vital  programs.  By  act- 
ing now,  we  can  give  some  assurance  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  that 
their  plans  for  these  important  programs 
can  be  both  continued  and  implemented. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  acceptable. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  and  I  have  discussed 
this  proposal  which  is  actually  al- 
most identical  with  the  int)visions  of  the 
original  bill.  I  would  very  much  hope  that 
the  Senators  would  accept  this  proposal. 
However,  I  await  the  advice  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son for  the  extension  for  1  year  is  in  view 
of  the  need  to  obtain  a  compr^ensive 
review  of  the  vocational  education  re- 
form bill.  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1968. 

I  appreciate,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islcmd,  the  desirability  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  will  join  with  him  in  agreeing  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  having  expired,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

"Hie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  on  the  bill  to  explain  that 
there  is  a  series  of  technical  amendments 
which  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
minority  agree  may  be  offered  to  the  bill 
at  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  with  his  approval.  I  hope,  may 
be  held  in  abeyance  for  this  purpose. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clei^  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

"Hie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  ACrriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendments  read  as  follows: 

On  page  369,  Une  25,  strike  out  "1079"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1976". 

On  page  360,  line  3,  strike  out  "1970"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1976". 

On  page  868,  line  2,  strike  out  the  word 
"membw"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "niunber". 

On  page  370,  line  22,  strike  out  "(O)" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(2) ". 

On  page  371.  Une  3,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(c) ". 

On  page  371,  line  0,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
my  time  on  the  amendment  and  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
represent  that  these  technical  amend- 
ments have  been  gone  over  with  the 
minority  and  they  are  agreeable  to  this. 

TtM  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  having  expired,  the  ques- 
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tloa  is  an  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  ta 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  make  a  soggestiOD  ^iliich  I  hope 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Ttts  Senator  from  Colorado  has  a  bill 
on  the  calendar,  Calendar  No.  229. 8.  390, 
which  the  leadership  has  not  called  up. 
I  have  not  called  it  up  because  I  had  not 
received  a  request  that  it  be  considered. 
However,  In  view  of  the  situation  which 
has  developed,  and  after  discussing  it 
with  the  disti^BUished  minority  leader,  I 
would  like  to  make  the  suggestion.  If  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  withdraw 
his  amendment,  it  would  be  the  desire  of 
the  leadership  to  caU  up  the  bill  on  the 
calendar  at  a  time  mutually  agreeable  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  joint  leadership. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  some  time  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  in  a  very  difficult  position.  This  is 
the  second  time  we  have  had  the  bill  at- 
tached to  a  education  bill  of  one  sort  or 
another.  In  the  first  case  it  was  attached 
to  the  vocational  education  bill  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  committee.  We  were 
then  in  a  similar  time  bind  of  an  impend- 
ing recess.  On  the  previous  occasion  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  claimed  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  had 
jurisdiction  over  it.  In  order  to  get  the 
vocational  education  bill  through  at  that 
time,  I  withdrew  my  amendment  and  let 
It  go  through. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  again.  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  determine  why  it 
should  always  be  this  measure  that  gets 
caught  between  the  time  bind  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas;  particularly  a 
bill  which  I  think  would  do  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  good  for  the  young 
people  of  this  country.  In  view  of  the  as- 
surances of  the  leadership — and  I  know 
how  exacting  they  are  in  fulfilling  their 
ttssiutmces — if  they  will  assure  me  that 
there  wUl  be  an  opportimity  sometime  be- 
tween the  1st  of  October  and  the  end  of 
the  year  to  bring  the  bill  up  to  the  floor 
for  c(msideration,  I  would  be  willing  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  on  that  basis 
If  they  are  imable  to  tell  when  it  will 
come  up,  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  our  word  that 
it  will  be  at  a  time  propitious  to  the  Joint 
leadership  and  the  author  of  the  blU  on 
the  calendar.  We  will  get  together,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  we  can  reach  an  amicable 
agreement. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  In  fair- 
ness to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  he 
has  in  my  judgment  done  something  that 
Is  most  creditable  and  highly  motivated. 
This  bill  before  us  is  one  that  is  im- 
portant to  millions  of  young  people.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado,  in  view  of  this, 
has  agreed  to  see  the  bill  through  and 
get  the  final  judgment  of  the  Senate  on 
it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 


ought  to  have  the  record  show  that  It 
will  not  be  brought  up  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  session  when  it  might  be  lost  in 
the  pressure  of  time.  In  all  fairness  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  it  should  be 
brought  up  at  a  time  when  an  adequate 
time  limitation  could  be  worked  out  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  have  been  caught 
in  this  bind  twice.  I  do  not  want  to  have 
it  happen  again.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  circxmistances,  I  sisk  imanimnua 
consent  at  this  point  to  vacate  the  yeas 
and  the  nays  which  have  been  ordered 
and  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  Is  c^pen  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  now  occurs  on 
the  coDunlttee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  residing  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  is  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time.  

ThR  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart).  Do  Senators  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  their  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  our  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
told  the  distinguished  majority  leader  I 
would  like  to  have  3  or  4  minutes.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill 
a  few  questions. 

Bfr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate  so  we  can  hear 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
manager  of  the  bill  how  much  is  author- 
ized and  how  much  this  bill  will  cost? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  total  authorization  Is 
approximately  $18  billion  for  3  fiscal 
years,  starting  with  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Approximately  $6 
billion  a  year? 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes.  It  starts  at  just  under 
$6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  it  is  just 
over  $6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  Is  not  coimtlng 
the  youth  camp  safety  program  and  the 
2-year  vocational  education  item.  It  is 
much  more  than  that. 

Mr.  PELL.  And  it  does  not  include  the 
Senator's  Foreign  Service  program  or  the 
IndLBm  education  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  might  make  it 
$20  bUllon. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  One  must  assiune  that 
the  roughly  $1.5  billion  a  year  we  are 
now  spending  on  higher  education  from 
Office  of  Education  program  alone  has 
to  be  computed.  This  is  not  all  the  money. 
We  are  codifsring  higher  education.  We 
spend  billions  of  dollars.  It  is  a  big  bill, 
but  we  are  running  a  big  biU  now. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thought  the  record 
should  show  the  $18  billion  that  is  au- 
thorized after  this  bill  is  passed.  Then, 
Senators  will  know  who  has  all  the  trou- 
ble coming. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  I  know. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then,  the  fuU  fund- 
ing people  show  up.  I  Just  wanted  to  have 
the  record  show  the  authorization  of  $18 
billion  a  year.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  are 
great  authorlzers.  I  do  not  know  the  to- 
tal figure,  that  it  goes  into  blUions  of 
dollars.  Then  they  will  be  looking  for  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  the  rest  of  us 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  used  to  lo(4c  for  the 
Senator  tram.  Washingtcm  and  ^e  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  take  all  the 
problems  and  the  full  funding  people 
stand  in  the  doorway. 

I  want  it  known  when  the  word  goes 
out  that  the  people  who  are  running 
these  great  universities  and  the  people 
In  higher  education  should  not  start 
planning  right  now  on  $18  billion  to 
spend  because  under  present  conditions 
they  will  not  get  that  much. 

Mr.  PELL.  We  are  hopeful. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  Is 
hopeful. 

The  higher  education  portion  ol  the 
1972  Office  of  Education  appropriations 
was  $1,341,784,000.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion bill  total  was  $5,024,000,000.  Which 
of  course  includes  all  of  Elementary-Sec- 
ondary and  Vocational  Education. 

Ten  years  ago  the  total  for  the  Office 
of  Education  bill  was  only  $481  million. 
I  was  not  for  that  and  I  am  one  who 
constantly  tried  to  move  it  up  and  up. 

Public  outlays  for  education  have  risen 
over  500  percent  in  20  years,  twice  the 
rate  of  the  gross  national  product.  I  do 
not  say  that  is  wnmg. 

Public  outlays  for  education  now  rep- 
resent  an  amount  equivalent  to  almost 

5  percent  of  the  gross  national  product, 
compared  to  less  than  3  percent  in  1950. 

Federal  contributions  to  elementary- 
secondary  education  amount  to  between 

6  and  7  percent  of  the  total.  The  Federal 
contributions  toward  postsecondary  ed- 
ucation, primarily  higher  education,  are 
over  20  percent  this  year. 

That  may  well  be  too  little  but  I 
wanted  it  clear  when  this  bill  Is  passed, 
and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it,  that  there 
is  another  story  when  we  get  down  to  the 
problon  of  annual  appropriations. 

Some  day  I  am  g(dng  to  place  in  the 
Rbcoko  the  total  amoimt  of  authoriza- 
tions from  the  Committee  on  Labor  aul 
Public  Welfare.  I  am  just  as  much  at 
fault.  I  voted  for  all  those  bills,  but  they 
do  nm  into  blUions  of  dollars.  Some  day 
we  should  take  a  look  at  it.  I  think  we 
have  to  take  a  better  look  at  higher  edu- 
cation. This  is  only  a  celUng.  We  cannot 
go  above  this  but  we  can  go  below  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  Alas. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, the  Senate  has  voted  its  ajpproral 
of  the  "Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Centers 
Act  of  1971,"  which  I  originally  intro- 
duced in  January  of  this  year  as  S.  23, 
and  which  is  now  included  as  section  504 
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of  S.  659,  the  "Education  Amendments 
01  1971." 

The  legislative  form  of  this  idea  Is 
not  important,  but  toe  concept  of  offi- 
cial Federal  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  studies  of  the  ethnic  herit- 
ages of  the  many  various  i^ec^es  that 
make  up  our  Nation  is  crucial.  It  has 
been  a  privilege  for  me  to  work  closely 
with  msmy  leaders  of  ethnic,  racial,  and 
religious  groups,  and  with  many  edu- 
cators and  sociologists,  in  developing  the 
language  which  has  been  adopted  today 
to  authorize  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies 
Centers.  I  believe  that  we  have  approved 
a  workable  bill  which  can  grow  into  a 
most  significant  educational  anid  social 
program. 

As  the  cwnmlttee  report,  92-346  states, 
passage  of  this  measure  alone  will  not 
guarantee  the  success  of  this  program. 
The  active  cooperation  and  coordination 
of  the  many  individuals  and  groups  who 
will  be  pursuing  ethnic  studies  and  eth- 
nic programs  through  the  Ethnic  Heri- 
tage Studies  Centers  authorized  by  this 
bill  will  be  necessary,  and  I  urge  all  such 
interested  individuals  and  groups  to  be- 
gin the  implementation  of  these  centers 
In  this  spirit  of  conciliation. 

I  feel  strongly  that  a  deep  national 
resource  which  has  not  been  effectively 
utilized  in  America  is  the  strong  feeling 
of  self-pride  surrounding  each  individ- 
ual's ethnic  heritage  and  background. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  help  pro- 
vide the  opportimity  for  this  resource 
to  be  generated  in  a  positive  and  con- 
structive fashion  throughout  our  Nation. 
The  self-assurance,  the  dignity,  the 
community  soUdarity.  and  the  mutual 
cooperation  that  can  result  can  be  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  helping  us  truly  achieve 
the  goals  of  social  communication  and 
Justice  which  have  been  the  guiding  light 
of  America  since  the  days  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  In  Just  5  years,  we  will 
be  celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of 
our  country,  our  goals,  and  our  liberty, 
and  it  is  my  f  ervant  hope  that  this  posi- 
tive emphasis  on  ethnic  heritages  can 
help  us  fully  realize  these  goals  by  1976 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  co- 
operation of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
SubccHnmittee  on  Education.  Mr.  Pell, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Javits,  in  approving  this 
important  measure  in  committee,  as  well 
as  the  approval  of  this  bUl  by  the  full 
Senate  today,  aoA  am  confident  that 
the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Centers  will 
play  a  significant  role  in  American  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  and  able  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell).  S.  659,  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1971,  which  he  introduced  and 
guided  through  subcommittee  and  com- 
mittee, aobodies  exceedingly  progressive, 
and  thoughtful  new  educational  initia- 
tives. 

In  the  area  of  student  assistance  for 
higher  education,  for  example,  thla  bill 
authorizes  a  new  financial  aid  program 
of      basic      educational      opportunity 


grants — and  a  strengthened  program  of 
supplementary  educational  opportunity 
grants— that.  If  fully  funded,  would  go 
far  toward  providing  every  high  school 
graduate  with  full  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue his  education  in  ccdlege  or  voca- 
tional school.  The  bill  also  includes  an 
innovative  and  long  overdue  cost-of- 
Instructian  allowance  that  will  provide 
desperately  needed  financial  help  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  these  students 
attend. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  establish  a 
student  loan  marketing  association — or 
a  secondary  market  for  student  loans — to 
provide  the  liquidity  needed  for  banks 
to  Increase  their  participation  in  student 
loan  programs. 

The  major  new  Inittatives  in  the  areas 
of  student  assistance  and  Institutional 
aid  offer  real  promise  of  reducing  the 
financial  crisis  that  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, as  well  as  students  and  their 
psui-ents,  are  facing. 

Among  its  other  Important  provlsiona, 
the  bill  would  estaUlsh  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  to  coordinate  and  carry 
out  the  full  range  of  ejq>erlmaitatlon 
and  development  essential  to  improve- 
ment of  our  educational  system;  continue 
the  broad  range  of  successful  >>T<«ting 
higher  education  programs — ^Including 
Educati(m  Professions  Development, 
Strengthening  Developing  Institutions, 
College  Library  Assistance,  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities,  and  Law  School  Clin- 
ical Experience;  and  expand  and  extend 
authority  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cational Education  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  de- 
serves the  appreciation  of  all  of  us,  as 
well  as  millions  of  American  students  and 
their  families,  for  his  creative  and  tireless 
leadership  on  this  bill.  I  personally  want 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  his  patient 
and  constructive  work. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  I 
would  be  remiss  if  appreciation  were  not 
expressed  to  the  majority  staff  for  their 
cooperation  and  hard  work  on  the  com- 
plex 260-page  text  before  us,  particularly 
Steve  Wexler,  counsd  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  and  Richard  Smith,  as- 
sociate counsel  of  the  subcommittee  and 
Roy  Millenson,  minority  staff — ^these 
gentlemen  are  master  l^lslative  crafts- 
men. 

I  should  also  wish  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  Steve  Rand,  legislative  assistant 
for  education  to  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Proutt,  who  was  most  helpful  in  finding 
solutions  to  particularly  nettling  difficul- 
ties which  beset  the  subcommittee  dur- 
ing its  deliberations.  His  predecessor  in 
the  education  post.  Judith  lifiller.  is  now 
inthe  (^ce  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
HEW  for  Legislation — to  her  also  goes  our 
thanks. 

Next.  I  should  particularly  like  to  note 
the  efforts  of  others  of  the  executive  de- 
partment staff  whose  technical  skills  and 
patience  were  most  helpful;  namely, 
Chris  Cross,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  HEW;  C^harles  Saunders,  now  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Education;  Mrs.  John 
Frohlicher.  a  gifted  attorney  in  the  Of • 
flee  of  Education;  Richard  wnn^ng^ 
whose  aid  in  obtaining  statistics  and 


other  data  was  invaluable;  and  their  as- 
sociates. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  mention  the  minority 
staff,  Roy  Millenson,  minority  staff  direc- 
tor, and  Paul  Haklisch,  a  summer  intern 
who  is  a  student  at  Williams  College  and 
a  resident  of  Rye,  N.Y.,  who  devoted 
many  hours  to  the  tedious  labors  of  help- 
ing prepare  the  lengthy  section  of  the 
r^iort  devoted  to  changes  in  the  law.  An- 
other intern.  Dr.  Elisabeth  Hansot,  an 
assistant  professor  of  political  science  at 
Colimibia  University,  was  very  hdpful, 
especially  hi  the  preparation  of  the  leg- 
islation and  report  dealing  with  tiie  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  we  close 
debate  on  S.  659,  I  again  wish  to  point 
out  to  the  Senate  the  great  good  that  will 
accrue  to  each  individual  in  our  land 
should  S.  659  become  law. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  there  will  be  established  the  right 
to  a  postsecondary  education.  An  in- 
dividual will  be  able  to  develop  fully  his 
intellectual  abilities,  something  which  up 
to  now  has  been  limited  by  his  economic 
circumstances.  I  am  often  struck  by  the 
praise  which  everyone  gives  to  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  GI  bill.  To  my  mind. 
S.  659  is  a  GI  bill  for  all  Americans. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  to  the 
Senate  that  this  legislation  Is  not  only 
concerned  with  students,  but  also  seeks  to 
provide  a  measure  of  institutional  sup- 
port. Indeed,  it  has  gathered  the  su]K>ort 
of  Institutions  of  higher  education 
aroimd  the  country,  and  I  ask,  at  this 
point,  that  copies  of  letters  to  me  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ToasMKi  iNBTmm, 

July  Z8. 1971. 
Hon.  Cladormz  Fell, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Senatob  Pkix:  I  want  to  exi»«ss  deep 
appreciation  to  you  t<x  yotir  role  In  develop- 
ing S659,  wbi(^  la  a  major  step  forward  In 
financing  higher  education  for  the  cltlaena 
of  this  country. 

Kind  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ii.  B.  Foster, 

President. 

Arkamsas  Colxxox, 
Bateaville,  Ark.,  July  28, 1971. 
Senator  Ci.AaBORm  Pkll, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DXl. 

Deab  Senator  Pell:  I  have  Just  read  a 
summary  of  your  generous  BlU  for  higher 
education  and  feel  that  you  certainly  are  on 
the  right  track  to  help  continue  the  strong 
support  of  higher  education  In  AoMrica  for 
the  future. 

We  wlU  be  watching  with  much  Interest 
the  development  of  this  Bill  In  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Blnoerely, 

B.  W.  Wtolr, 

PresideiU. 

NoRTRBor  Inbhtutx  or  Tscbholoot, 

Inglevood.  CaUf.,  July  20, 1971. 
Hon.  Oladormb  Fell, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
progran  made  on  S-660,  which  I  beUeve  to  b« 
of  erltlflal  importance  for  the  preaervatlaii  c( 
private  higher  education  In  this  oountxy. 
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I  bope  tlM  Brnaf  will  support  the  action 
of  tli«  Oommltta*  on  Labor  utd  Public  WtA- 
fare. 

OUxoutitf, 

HoiOBCteAJrr, 

Pretident. 

AxrauvTA  CoixaoB, 
Augusta,  Oa..  Julu  28.  1971. 
Bon.  CuoBoun  Pxix, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  an  Sducatton,  Hev) 
Senate  Office  BviUUng,  Waahington.  D.C. 

DSAB  SsNATOE  Pxll:  It  was  a  distinct  plea- 
stire  for  me  to  be  present  last  Tuesday  when 
you  met  with  the  ACPRA  to  discuss  Senate 
BUI  659.  I  commend  you  on  your  willingness 
to  participate  in  tbe  program  and  I  tbank 
you  for  your  sincere  Interest  In  education. 

Tour  bill  Is  a  valuable  milestone  in  tbe  de- 
velopment of  educational  opportunities  and 
all  of  us  here  at  Augusta  Oollsge  do  commend 
you  for  your  efforts. 

Someone  once  said  tbat  tbe  noblest  tblng 
a  man  could  do  Is  to  plant  a  tree  that  will 
shade  generations  as  yet  unborn.  This  you 
have  done  with  your  work  on  S058. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnXIAM    H.     RODIMAM, 

Direotor.  College  and  Public  Services. 

La    OaAMOl    COLLMB, 

iM  Grange,  Ga.,  Auguat  2, 1971. 
Senator  Cuuborne  Pxu., 
New  Senate  Office  BviUUng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatos  Pkll  :  Your  bill  3659  As  Re- 
ported Is  the  finest  aid  to  students  and  col- 
leges that  yet  has  been  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  our  earnest  hope  tbat  the  Senate 
and  the  Hoiise  will  enact  legislation  provid- 
ing the  services  which  are  Indicated.  We  tnist 
tbat  you  will  receive  the  kind  of  support  nec- 
essary to  achieve  yo\ir  ends.  We  are  grateful. 
Sincerely, 

Waiohts  O.  Hxnkt,  Jr., 

President. 

MTtiTWTM  UNivxasrry, 
Decatur,  lU..  July  2f..  1971. 

Hon.    Cl.AIBOaNX   PXLL, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Edu/jation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  SxKATOK  Pill:  We  have  been  follow- 
ing development  on  S659  with  Interest,  and 
were  pleased  to  learn  of  Its  p&ssage  by  tbe 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee earlier  this  month.  We  have  been  aware, 
too,  of  your  personal  Interest  In  this  legisla- 
tion and  are  deeply  appreciative  of  your  ef- 
forts to  effect  its  favorable  passage. 

Here  in  Illinois,  the  Oovernor  recently 
signed  new  legislation  which  provides  per 
capita  grants  on  a  formula  agreed  to  In  com- 
promise by  the  Senate  and  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly. Tbe  formula  is  tied  in  part  to  the  mone- 
tary award  recipients  of  the  scholarships  and 
grants  program  administered  by  tbe  Illinois 
State  Scholarship   Commission. 

Such  a  formula,  it  seems  to  me,  recognlsses 
tbe  difference  In  what  the  student  pays  and 
tbe  actual  cost  of  his  education,  and  for 
this  reason,  grants  related  to  enrollment  are 
especially  Important  to  private  colleges  and 
universities. 

Traditional  sources  of  funds  \ised  by  pri- 
vate Institutions  to  underwrite  this  gap  In 
financing  are  more  difficult  to  find  or  have 
decreased  their  support  of  educational  In- 
stitutions. New  sources  of  support  are 
needed,  or  reports  that  predict  the  demise  of 
a  numbw  (rf  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties during  this  decade  will  come  true.  Oinr 
system  of  higher  education  Is  made  strong- 
er. In  my  opinion,  by  continued  support  of 
private  Institutions  along  with  the  large, 
multi-purpose  system  of  public  universities. 

Tbe  continued  support  of  the  Kducatlonal 
Opportunity  Grant  concept  Is  Important  be- 
cause It  extends  tbe  chance  for  a  college  edu- 
cation to  many  students  who  coiUd  not  un- 
dertake college  work  without  a  monetary 
helping  band.  Tbe  development  of  the  coet- 


of-lnstructlon  allowance  as  contained  In 
8659  underscores  the  importance  of  the  EOO 
program,  and  helps  the  Institution  meet  tbe 
gap  In  actual  dollars  charged  tbe  student  and 
tbe  cost  of  his  education. 

We  applaud  your  work  In  the  develcqunent 
of  this  bUl,  and  In  the  concern  you  show  for 
Its  successful  passage.  On  behalf  of  one  In- 
stitution which  could  benefit  from  such  legis- 
lation, our  sincere  thanks  and  warm  sup- 
port. 

Respectfully  yoius. 

OCEALD  A.   Radtosd, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

ROOflSVELT  UmVBiaiTT, 

Chicago.  III.,  July  29, 1971. 
Senator  Ci.AiBOKm  Pkll, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  CdtioafioK. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  Pkll:  I  want  to  oommend 
you  and  tbe  Senate  Subcommittee  for  tbe 
outstanding  Senate  Education  Bill  which  was 
reported  out  recently.  It  is  a  thoughtful  and 
creative  i^iHtiach  to  the  problems  plaguing 
higher  education  in  this  country.  Its  enact- 
ment would  be  of  great  assistance  to  Roose- 
velt University  and  to  the  students  In  tbe 
Chicago  Metropolitan  area  served  by  this 
University.  The  proposed  student  assistance 
program  and  the  coet-of-lnstructlon  al- 
lowance provide  a  means  of  giving  general 
support  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  at  the  same  time  serves  the  Important 
zteed  of  helping  to  provide  a  college  or  uni- 
versity education  for  a  greater  number  of 
eoonomlcally  disadvantaged  students. 

Roosevelt  University  has  served  eoonoml- 
cally and  culturally  disadvantaged  students 
since  Its  Inception  In  1945.  We  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  problems  connected  with  edu- 
cation for  the  disadvantaged.  The  Senate  Bill 
goes  a  long  way  towards  resolving  these  ptx>b- 
lems  since  It  provides  for  basic  fln^trxriA.!  re- 
sistance to  the  Individual  students,  including 
(Importantly)  part-time  students,  and  it  also 
recognizes  that  an  institution  attempting  to 
provide  higher  education  for  low-income  stu- 
dents Incurs  greater  Instructional  and  ad- 
ministrative costs.  This  is  the  case  with  stu- 
dents from  middle-  and   upper-income  fam- 


I  sincerely  hope  tbat  the  Senate  BUI  will  be 
eiuusted  and  that  funds  will  be  i4)proprlated 
for  Its  Implementation. 
Blncwely  yours, 

RoLT  A.  Wkil. 

President. 

Satnt  Josepr's  College, 
Rensselaer,  Ind.,  July  27, 1971. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pkll, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkae  Senator  Pell:  Last  week  several  of 
our  college  public  relations  personnel  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  American  Alumni 
Council  in  Washington  and  brought  back  to 
me  reports  with  a  brief  svunmary  of  the  bill 
you  have  prepared  and  that  has  been  re- 
ported out  on  July  IS.  Tbe  reports  are  brief 
but  even  In  their  brevity  It  seems  you  have 
prepared  a  bill  that  shows  a  deep  Insight  and 
understanding  of  tbe  needs  of  higher  edu- 
cation m  tbe  United  States  today.  We  wish 
to  commend  you  for  this  bill  and  pledge  our 
willingness  to  rally  whatever  support  Is 
needed  to  see  this  bill's  passage. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charlks  Bankt,  CPP.S., 

President. 


CoE  College, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.,  August  2, 1971. 
Hon.  Claiboeme  Pell, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

8a:  I  write  to  commend  you  and  your  Sen- 
ate colleagues  for  tbe  excellent  and  generous 
bill  (8.660)  designed  to  help  higher  educa- 
tion In  a  nimiber  of  ways. 


Tbe  future  of  private  higher  education  In 
this  cotintry,  of  necessity .  is  dependent  upmi 
varloiis  types  of  support  from  public  sources. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  tbe  continuation  of 
strong  and  vigorous  colleges  and  universities 
In  tbe  private  sector  Is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  variety  and  qual- 
ity of  our  national  program  of  higher  educa- 
tion. I,  and  my  colleagues  at  Cos  College,  are 
grateful  for  this  kind  of  bill  which  represents 
a  Urge  vision  oonoernlng  the  eswentJal  natiire 
of  higher  education. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leo  L.  NnssBAUM, 

President. 

Ltttr^  College, 
Decorah,  Iowa,  July  27,  1971. 
Hon.  Claibokne  Pell, 

V.S.   Senate,   Chairman,   Subcommittee   on 
Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  You  deserve  tbe 
thanks  of  all  In  the  education  community 
for  the  tremendous  effort  you  have  put  In- 
to getting  the  unanimous  approval  of  Sen- 
ate BUI  8069.  I  am  impressed  with  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  bUl  and  In  partlc\ilar 
with  the  efforts  you  have  made  to  correct 
many  deficiencies  In  the  present  Federal 
Program  of  Aid  to  Higher  Education.  The 
proposed  Student  Assistance  Program  with 
the  Cost  of  Instruction  Allowance  for  In- 
stitutions is  the  type  of  program  tbat  has 
long  been  needed. 

I  am  much  Impressed  with  tbe  bipartisan 
support  tbat  you  have  had  and  hope  such 
support  continues  as  tbe  bill  is  brought 
before  the  Senate.  I  also  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  agree  to  the  provi- 
sions within  the  substance  of  tbe  bill. 
Sincerely, 

K.  D.  PABVnCLL, 

President. 


St.  Ambbose  College, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  July  28, 1871. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Peix:  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  thanks  for  your  efforts  and 
understanding  for  the  cause  of  education  as 
expressed  In  the  PeU  Bill,  "S659  as  Re- 
pcwted". 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rt.  Rev.  S.  O.  Memke, 

President. 

Sacbsd  Heart  College, 
Wichita.  Kans.,  July  27. 1971. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Pell:  I  have  Just  read 
a  brief  summary  of  "S669  As  Reported"  and 
wished  to  oommend  you  for  the  work  tbat 
you  put  forth  In  bringing  about  tbe  BUl. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  piece  of  legislation 
which  touches  so  many  of  the  needs  of  high- 
er education  in  this  country.  Hopefully  yoiu* 
colleagues  will  see  the  same  merit  In  the 
BUl. 

Sincerely, 

Rev.  RoMAM  8.  Oaliasdi, 

President. 

Saint  Mart  College, 
Xavier,  Kans.,  July  27, 1971. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pkll, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Ed%toat1on, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  In  behalf  of  this  par- 
tlciUar  college  and  Its  students,  may  I  thank 
you  and  the  members  of  your  committee  for 
Senate  BUl  669.  It  is  one  of  the  best  witnesses 
vre  have  bad  In  these  last  few  years  In  tbe 
higher  education  community  of  the  wnii 
of  enlightened  concern  with  higher  educa- 
tion that  surely  sboxild  mark  our  countrjl 
leadership.  We  thank  you  beartUy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

SUtar  Mast  Janet. 


Augtiet  6,  1971 
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SAnnr  FlAMOia  Oollboe, 
BVULeford,  Uatne,  July  27, 1971. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Senatob  Pkj.:  I  wish  to  oommend 
you  for  your  education  bill — 8669  As  Re- 
ported— and  for  your  expressed  siipport  of 
higher  education  programs  and  activities. 
The  oonoem  of  your  Subcommittee  on  Bduca- 
tlon  Is  especially  gratifying  to  those  of  us 
who  share  responsibility  in  tiie  «»Tii^»iriM 
management  of  coUeges  and  universities. 

We  thank  you  for  your  efforts,  past  and 
present,  in  behalf  of  Ugber  education. 
Sinoerdy, 

Kknest  R.  Thbrbien, 

Acting  President. 

OoTTCRXE  College, 
Towson,  Md.,  July  27, 1971. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deab  Senator  Pkll:  On  behalf  of  inde- 
pendent higher  education  In  Maryland,  I  am 
expressing  our  appredatlon  for  your  efforts 
in  reporting  out  8-659  recently.  This  measure 
wUl  go  a  long  way  toward  promoting  post- 
secondary  education  for  all  Americans. 

We  who  represent  the  Independent  sector 
of  higher  education  want  to  assure  you  that 
every  effort  \b  being  taken  to  insure  that  the 
best,  most  comprehensive  and  veraatUe 
advanced  educational  opportunities  are  made 
avaUaMe  to  everyone.  S-669  will  greatly  assist 
in  this  endeavor. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  youia, 

RiOKABD  H.  Francis. 

Anna  Marie  College, 
Paxton,  Mass.,  July  29, 1971. 

Hon.    CLADOENE   PXLI., 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkae  BtaraToa  Pbx:  Z  wish  to  commend 
you  for  your  generous  biU,  8  669,  which  has 
recently  been  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
ijBibot  and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee. 

Legislation  such  as  this  provides  higher 
education  with  a  soxind  hope  that  the  finan- 
cial crisis  of  so  many  private  institutions  wlU 
soon  be  alleviated.  I  believe  It  Is  In  tbe  na- 
tional interest  that  every  ooUege  ot  univer- 
sity remain  open  to  assure  the  diversity 
characteristic  of  the  American  way  of  life 
and  to  reUeve  the  burden  on  tbe  ta^ayers 
by  utilizing  fuUy  tbe  biUlons  of  doUars 
already  invested  in  plant  funds. 
Very  sincerely. 

Sister  Ibenb  Socquxt.  8SJi., 

President. 

SPEDfanzLO  College, 
'    Srlng field  Mass..  July  29. 1971. 
Senator  Claiborne  Pkll, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Washington.  D.C. . 

Dear  Senatoe  Pell:  I  am  writing  you  to 
commend  you  on  Senate  aduoatlon  BUl — 
"8669  As  Reported".  I  have  read  with  interest 
material  sent  me  by  tbe  Association  of  Amer- 
ican CoUeges. 

We  in  private  higher  education,  aspeoiaUy 
Springfield  CoUege,  are  deq>erately  attempt- 
ing to  keep  our  budget  in  balance  and  to 
resist  as  much  as  possible  attempts  to  raise 
our  tulUon  rates.  As  a  CoUege  wbose  tradition 
is  the  education  of  young  men  and  women 
for  the  human  helping  professions,  we  draw 
mainly  from  homes  of  modest  means.  Any 
drastic  increase  in  tuition  would  price  us  out 
of  the  market  for  tbe  type  of  young  people 
attracted  to  these  careers  of  helping  others. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  private  higher  educa- 
tlon  wUl  need  support  from  state  and  na- 
tional sources  if  w«  are  to  maintain  our 
historic  programs. 

Again  I  oommend  you  for  this  moat  needed 
BUl. 

Sincerely, 

Calvin  J.  Mashk. 

OXVn 1918— Part  38 


The  Univbesxtt  op  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  July  20, 1971. 
Hon.  OLAiBORBrE  Pkx. 
US.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Sbnatoe  Pell:  I  write  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation,  and  that  of  my  Insti- 
tution, for  the  devoted  cooalderatlon  wliicb 
you  have  given  to  the  problems  of  higbw 
education  during  tbe  current  session.  8.  669 
wlU  be  enormously  helpful  to  us,  and  I  hope 
tbat  the  Senate,  and  later  the  House,  can 
agree  upon  It. 

We  shaU  be  watching  the  progress  of  tbe 
biU  with  great  Interest  and  support. 
Sincerely. 

R.  W.  FLxicnro. 

Watnx  Stats  UMivBaiTT, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  August  2, 1971. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  OaiinN, 
17.5.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Orotin:  I  wish  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  the  "Education 
Amendments  of  1971"  (8.  669),  recently  re- 
ported favorably  by  tbe  Senate  Labor  and 
Education  Committee.  WhUe  we  do  not  agree 
with  every  detaU  of  the  law,  Wayne  State 
University  feels  there  Is  great  merit  to  the 
sum  total  of  this  legislative  package.  There 
is  no  question  In  our  minds  about  the  need 
to  expand  the  range  of  activities  in  this 
counti7.  This  act  gives  us  that  opportunity. 
I  Iiope  you  will  seek  to  move  this  legisla- 
tion through  the  Senate  as  quickly  as  seems 
appropriate  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  tbe 
blU  and  its  Importance  to  tbe  nation. 
Sincerely, 

Ox(»GE  E.  QinxxN,  Jr., 

Acting  President. 

Minnesota  Private  College  Council, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  28, 1971. 
Sen.  CiAiBOBNE  Pkll, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  Tbe  higher  education 
bUl  which  your  Committee  has  voted  out 
unanimously,  8  669,  Is  a  genuinely  epoch- 
making  proposal,  for  which  you  and  the 
members  of  your  committee  deserve  great 
credit.  It  has  In  It  many  features  which  are 
highly  important  to  the  entire  educational 
community,  many  of  them  brealdng  new 
ground. 

In  particular  the  proposal  for  basic  oppor- 
tunity grants  In  the  amount  of  $1400  lees 
famUy  contribution  is  of  landmark  impor- 
tance. This  is  aU  the  man  clear  if  It  is  in- 
tended as  an  "entitlement"  for  which  appro- 
priations are  mandated.  TTie  same  la  tbe 
case  with  the  "cost  of  Instruotlon  allowances" 
which  I  understand  are  also  mandated.  The 
determination  to  set  up  the  basic  opportu- 
nity grants  as  the  first  block  In  the  financial 
aid  structure,  to  which  other  financial  aid 
may  be  added,  I  am  sure  reflects  your  own 
Judgment  and  initiative  In  a  particular  way. 
AU  of  us  are  indebted  to  you  for  it. 

The  utilization  of  federal  financial  aid  to 
students  to  stimulate  state  programs  of  stu- 
dent aid  Is  very  Important  and  wUl  have  the 
effect  of  eqiiallzlng  educational  opportunity 
through  stimulating  state  programs.  I  Uke 
also  the  acceptance  of  a  measure  of  pubUc 
responslbUlty  for  the  financial  vlabUlty  of 
educationai  Institutions  reflected  in  tbe 
emergency  {M'ovlBlons  for  flnano^ng  educa- 
tional Institutions  that  are  in  flrumdai  dlffl- 
culty. 

WhUe  I  am  sure  we  will  want  to  evaluate 
the  various  components  of  8  669  with  pro- 
posals that  WlU  emerge  In  the  House  bUl  we 
are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  positive  and 
original  proposals  which  your  Committee  bas 
made. 

May  I  again  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  your  Com- 
mittee as  a  part  of  the  Mlnnsaota  delegation. 
It  Is  gratifying  to  have  bad  even  so  small  a 


part  in  tbe  develc^nnent  of  such  a  stgnifl- 
cant  piece  of  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

tooAB  IL  Cablsoit, 
txeentive  Director. 

Univeesitt  or  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.  Minn..  July  21, 1971. 
Hon.  Waltxe  p.  Mordalx. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  received  a  summary 
of  a.  669  recently  reported  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  observations  on  tbe  mean- 
ing of  this  legislation  to  tbe  universities 
and  coUeges  of  this  nation. 

It  represents  an  Important  step  forwaid. 
WhUe  tbe  student  aid  provisions  of  the  blU 
are  not  as  broadly  based  as  8.  1161,  wlilcb 
you  Introduced,  and  which  I  suggested  in 
earlier  testimony  before  Senator  PeU's  Sub- 
committee, It  does  establish  the  essential 
principle  of  Institutional  aid.  It  Is  apparent 
to  aU  of  us  Involved  In  the  process  that  we 
cannot  effectively  meet  our  responsfbUities 
to  the  disadvantaged  student  If  the  Federal 
Input  is  limited  to  the  Basle  Opportunity 
Orant.  The  cost  of  higher  education  is 
greater  than  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees, 
and  the  disadvantaged  student  requires  the 
Investment  of  Institutional  resources  beyond 
those  direct  costs  if  he  is  to  have  an  equal 
chance  of  success  with  bis  feUows. 

I  am  particularly  supportive  of  the  60-60 
matching  program  to  stimulate  greater  state 
Investment  In  their  student  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  Minnesota  legislature  has  acted 
to  significantly  expand  the  Minnesota  schcd- 
arshlp  and  grant-in-aid  program  during  tbe 
1971  session.  Passage  of  S.  669  would  con- 
stitute a  major  additional  Incentive  to  aU 
the  states  to  assume  a  larger  share  of  tbe 
fiscal  burden. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  see  provision  for 
continuity  for  many  of  the  weU  established 
programs  so  vital  to  higher  education,  rot 
example,  library  support.  Instructional  equip- 
ment, and  graduate  feUowahlps.  The  provi- 
sions for  a  new  National  Foundation  for 
Post  Secondary  Education,  and  a  new  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Educational  Research 
are  exceUent  Innovations. 

In  many  virays,  higher  education  is  in  fi- 
nancial trouble  because  we  have  sought  with 
shrinking  resources  to  be  more  responsive 
to  tbe  educational  needs  of  our  society.  I 
believe  8.  669  recognizes  that  tbe  next  criti- 
cal commitment.  If  we  are  to  realize  our 
goals,  Is  for  tbe  federal  government  to  assist 
both  tbe  Institutions  and  the  states  In  meet- 
ing these  rising  costs.  I  hope  It  passes. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  tbe  opportunity 
to  offer  these  Judgments  both  In  writing 
now  and  before  Senate^'  PeU's  subcommittee 
last  winter. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  K.  Smith, 
Vice  President,  Administration. 

CoLLX<s  or  Saint  TErxsa, 
Winona,  Minn..  July  27, 1971. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pkll, 

Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Education. 
New  Setute  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DjC. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  I  have  Just  received 
Information  on  Senate  Education  BUl  669, 
as  reported  out  of  committee.  I  am  most 
appreciative  of  the  generosity  and  concern 
which  Is  manifested  in  this  bUl.  Prepared  in 
tnily  bipartisan  fashion,  I  understand,  and 
voted  out  ot  your  subcommittee  unanimously 
It  represents  one  of  the  finest  efforts  to 
reUeve  the  situation  In  higher  education  that 
I  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 

Thank  you  for  aU  you  are  doing  and 
have  done  for  us. 

Vm7  sincerely  yours. 
Sister  M.  Jotgb  'Rowland,  O.8.F.. 

President. 
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CouuHB  or  St.  ScHouksncA, 
Diduth.  Minn..  July  2t,  1971. 
Hon.  Cijuaoun  Pbu^ 
Chairman,  SuXxxnnnMtee  on  Sditcation, 
Nev>  Senate  Offlet  BvOMng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sbmatob  Pnx:  Higher  education  Is 
fortunate  In  having  a  friend  like  you.  I  am 
sure  you  Icnow  bow  much  we  appreciate  your 
exceptional  efforts  In  our  bebaU,  out  It 
won't  hurt  to  repeat  It.  We  are  deeply  and 
genuinely  grateful  for  your  8iq>port. 

We  think  80M  la  a  generous  bill.  Thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 

BBC  Bxnaon, 
Vice  Pruident  for  Development. 

Matt  Orange.  NJ..  Jvly  2t  1971. 
Senator  CLADOBira  Psix, 
Chairmttn,  Subcommittee  on  Kiucation, 
Waihington.  DX3. 

Obak  Sekatob  Pxll:  Congratulations  on 
your  bard  work  on  behalf  of  higher  educa- 
tion! The  work  that  you  and  your  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  have  done  has  developed 
provocaUve  alternatives  and  suggestions  for 
higher  education. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Senate  Edu- 
cation Bm-8669. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chaslbs  F.  Pikbck,  Jr., 

Executive  AaaiMteent. 

CLABKaOH  COLLXGB  Or  TCCHNOLOGT, 

Potedam.  N.T.,  July  27, 1971. 
Hon.  CLAiaoairx  Psll, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Washington.  D.C. 

HmsM  Sematob  Pxll:  I  have  seen  a  summary 
of  Education  BUI  S669  and  am  very  favorably 
Impressed  concerning  It.  It  has  the  desired 
objectives  of  perpetuating  on-going,  proven 
programs  as  well  as  plowing  new  ground, 
especlaUy  with  respect  to  student  assistance 
and  the  coet-of -instruction  allowance.  As  far 
as  Clarkson  Ctollege  is  concerned,  these  last 
two  areas  are  of  vital  importance  for  our 
survival  as  an  Independent,  vital  institution. 

We  hope  the  Senate  will  act  on  the  Bill 
favorably,  and  that  the  House  BUI,  when  It 
comes  out  of  committee,  will  be  equaUy  com- 
prehensive  and  far-seeing. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Obaham,  Jr. 

CoXjOats  ninvaasnT, 
Hamaton.N.r..Auguat3.l971. 
Senator  CLAiaoam  Pell, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Skmatob  Fkix  :  I  should  like  to  express 
my  i4>preclatlon  of  your  efforts  and  leader- 
ship In  devising  and  reporting  out  the  Senate 
Education  BUI  S669.  The  understanding  and 
foresight  of  the  members  of  your  subcom- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  financial  problems 
of  coUege  students  and  the  Institutions 
which  they  attend  is  heartening  to  aU  of  us 
in  higher  education. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  A.  Bamtlrt. 

DowuNO  CoLLaca, 
OoJIcdaZe,  N.Y.,  August  2, 1971. 
Senator  CuuBoaNx  Pkx, 
Chatrman.  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  SsMAToa  Pell:  This  letter  is  to  Indi- 
cate my  support  for  the  Senate  BUI  SeSO 
as  reported.  The  bUl  has  many  outstanding 
features  which  are  important  for  DowUng 
CoUege  as  we  continue  to  serve  the  higher 
education  needs  of  Western  Suffolk  County. 

The  bUl  has  many  features  which  are  very 
Important  for  private  institutions  of  higher 
education.  The  bUl  indicates  a  lot  of 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  problems 
that  ooUeges  have  in  many  areas  and  the  blU 
is  very  comprehensive  in  Its  approach  toward 
mfKitlng  these  problems.  In  particular,  Z  am 


impressed  with  the  Titte  I— Higher  Educa- 
tion Bevlslons  of  the  BlU — in  the  areas  of 
continuing  education  (Part  A),  CoUegt  li- 
brary program  (Part  B) ,  strengthening  de- 
veloping institutions  (Part  C),  and  student 
assistance  (Part  D) .  It  is  particularly  Impor- 
tant that  the  biU  include  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion aUowanoe  for  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation. This  is  particularly  needed  by  aU 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

Congratulations   for   your    work   on   this 
axeeUent  bUl,  and  I  wish  you  success  as  the 
blU  goes  throiigb  the  process  of  becoming 
final  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

AixTH  P.  Boaotaoii, 

Pretident. 

BuwwMLO,  N.T.. 

July  SO.  1971. 
Senator  Psll. 
Senate  Office  BuUdtng, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  continued  and  strong  support  for  8. 
659.  Community  coUege  most  effective  In- 
stitution for  bringing  higher  education  to  aU 
cltixens  at  minimum  expense  to  student  and 
taxpayer.  Erie  Community  CoUege  embark- 
ing on  a  three  can^tus  systom  to  better  serve 
aU  persona  of  Erie  County. 

Jamxs  E.  saxmo*. 

President. 

EDWAXO  J.  WSOMAlt, 

Chatrman.  Board  of  Trutteea. 

La  ROCBX  COLLXOK, 

Allison  Park,  Pa..  July  27. 1971. 
Senator  Claibokitk  Pell, 
Chairman,  SuX>committee  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  SxHAToa  Pill:  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  work  you  have  done  and  the  part 
you  played  In  bringing  Education  BUl  SAM. 
to  Its  present  status.  The  passage  of  this 
biU  vital  to  the  continuation  of  a  healthy 
and  effective  dual  system  of  education  in  our 
country. 

I  feel  s\ire  that  you  are  committed  to  the 
educational   traditions   of   America   or   you 
would  not  have  expended  the  efforts  you  have 
in  working  for  this  blU. 
Best  wishes  for  your  continued  success. 
Sincerely, 

Sister  OB  LA  Sallb  M»ht,bb, 

President. 

MANHAriANVnXX  COLLBOB, 

Purchase,  N.T..  July  27, 1971. 
Hon.  Clajboeitb  Pell, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  BUI  S  659  as  soon  as  It  Is  avaU- 
able,  as  weU  as  any  other  material  pertinent 
to  the  bUl. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  the  presentation  of  the  bUl  which  you 
gave  members  of  the  American  CoUege  Pub- 
Uc  Relations  Association  last  week. 
Yours  tnUy, 

PbootBicb. 
Neio  Director. 

Mkw  Tobx  UwivaasiTT, 
New  York,  N.T.,  July  19, 1971. 
Hon.  CLAiBBoaifx  Pell, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sekatob  Pell:  Thank  you  for  your 
thoughtful  letter  with  respect  to  the  task 
force  report  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. I  was  happy  to  join  Olenn  Ferguson 
and  Jim  Hester  In  this  project  in  my  capacity 
as  President-elect  of  Reed  CoUege. 

My  coUeagues  and  I  appreciate  your  in- 
terest In  higher  education  and  your  pioneer- 
ing prt^xMals  to  keep  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities strong  to  serve  the  nation  and  our 
citizens.  Please  feel  free  to  caU  upon  m«  at 
any  time  you  think  X  can  be  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

PAVL  I.  BBAODOir. 


NOBTB  COOMTBT  COMinnRTT  COLLBia, 

Saranae  Lake.  M.T..  JtOy  SO.  1971. 
Hon.  CLAiEBoaMB  Pxll, 
U3.  Senate. 
Washington.  DXJ. 

Dbab  Sbmatob  Pell:  This  is  Just  to  Inform 
you  that  aU  of  us  here  at  NOCC  an  Un- 
menMly  Intorested  in  supporting  the  Title 
X — Improvement  of  Educational  Opportunl* 
ties  throui^  Community  CoUeges  legislation 
which  you.  Sen.  Williams  and  Sec.  Javtts 
are  sponsoring.  We  also  wish  to  commend  you 
for  your  Intenet  and  support  of  this  legisla- 
Uon 

We  beUavs  It  la  tha  only  real  answer  for 
the  future  of  these  colleges  which,  as  you 
weU  know,  are  doing  a  tremendously  impor- 
tant Job  in  higher  education  in  the  country. 
Tliey  need  coordinated  help  such  as  this  bUl 
offers,  however,  to  be  able  to  continue  to  do 
that  Job. 

H  we  can  do  anything  to  hiolp  in  its  promo- 
tion, please  let  us  know. 
Tours  sincerely, 

Obobob  Honaoif, 

PreeldoKt. 

OtTBBBBIN  COLLBOB, 

Weatervilte.Ohio.  July  29,  1971. 
Hon.  OLAiBBOBifB  Pell, 
US.  Senator,  Ohatrman,  Subeommittee  on 
Education.  Senate  Oglee  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DX3. 
Dbab  Sehatoe  Pbll:  Let  me  ccMxunend  you 
for  your  rede  in  the  drafting  and  reporting 
out  of  S6M.  Federal  programs  which  dlreoUy 
or  indirectly  aid  higher  education   are  of 
critical  Inqiortance.  We  at  Otterbeln  CoUege 
wiU  contlntie  our  efforts  to  Justify  your  con- 
fidence In  higher  education  through  pro- 
gnuns  which  meet  the  needs  of  our  students 
and  society. 

Sincerely  youra, 

TBoacAB  J.  Kxu, 

President. 

BOSABT   Hn.T,  COLLBGB, 

Buffalo,  V.r..  August  3.  1971. 
Hon.  CLAiBBoaME  Pell, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
WatMngton,  DJO. 

Dbab  Sbmatob  Pbll:  Please  accept  my  sin- 
cere  ocmmendatlon  with  regard  to  the  Sen- 
ate Education  BUl  "S659  As  Reported."  The 
assistance  it  wUl  provide  for  higher  educa- 
tion is  badly  needed. 

May  I  wish  you  continued  success  with  this 
and  aimllar  BUla. 
Sincerely, 

IfABT  AJfOBLA   OAXATAjr,  OJB.F., 

President. 

ROSBMONT   COLLBQX, 

itosemont.  Pa.,  July  27,  1971. 
Hon.  CLAiBBoaNB  Pell, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Senatob  Pbll:  Recent  communica- 
tions received  ftom  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican CoUeges  Included  a  brief  summary  of 
blU  S659  «^Uch  is  designed  to  assist  highar 
education. 

On  behalf  of  Bowmont  OoUage,  I  am  writ- 
ing to  commend  you  Tor  this  bUl  and  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  of  the  provlslona  for 
Institutional  aid  so  essential  in  this  time  of 
serious  financial  diffleolty  for  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Mabt  Obobob  O'Bbillt,  S.H.0  J., 

PrMfdMt. 

WorroBB  Oollbib, 
Spartanlturg.  8X1.,  July  29, 1971. 
Senator  Clazbobne  Pell, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Educatlpn, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbmatob  Pbll:  I  have  Just  read  with 
keen  Interest  and  deep  appreciation  a  brlsl 
summary  of  the  PeU  bUl.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  lending  your  thought,  energy,  and  effaft 
to  such  a  fUw  jAaoe  of  legislation. 
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Iteoent  yMTB  have  found  oiany  Americans 
"up  tight"  about  higher  education.  This  ten- 
sion has  catiaed  some  state  legUlators  and 
many  individual  supporters  of  hl^er  educa- 
tion to  puU  back.  Hiank  goodness  our  na- 
tional congress  has  continued  to  sxipport 
higher  education. 

AU  of  us  are  Indebted  to  you  and  to  your 
colleagues  on  the  Senate  I^bcr  and  Wtifare 
Committee. 

Sincerely. 

Paul  Haboxm  m. 

President. 

Dakota  WxeiLBTAir  Umivbbsiit, 

MiteheU.  8  J}.,  July  SO,  1971. 
Hon.  Claxbobmb  Pbix, 
(7.5.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DXJ. 

Dbab  Sbmatob  Pbll:  Thank  you  for  your 
leadership  in  developing  S.  669  as  reported. 
These  are  critical  times  for  our  education, 
both  public  and  private.  We  need  aU  the  help 
you  can  give. 

SlncerMy, 

DOMAUE. 


Vamubbbilt  ITmxvbbsitt, 
VashviUe.  Tenn.,  July  14. 1971. 
Hon.  Claibobmx  Pell, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbmatob  Pgu.:  Thank  you  for  your 
note  of  Jime  35  regarding  the  report  of  the 
Task  Force  headed  by  (Henn  Ferguson. 

We  are  aU  grateful  to  you  frar  the  en- 
Ughtened  labor  you  perform  on  behalf  of 
higher  education  and  for  giving  us  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  some  suggestions  about 
pubUc  policy  affecting  higher  education. 
With  beat  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albxamueb  Hbabd. 

bemnzmorom  collbob, 
Bennington.  Ft.,  July  29, 1971. 
Hon.  Claibobmb  PBiL, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Eduoation, 
Washington.  DXJ. 

Deab  Sbmatob  Pbll:  I  have  Just  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read  an  advance  summary  of  8. 
659  and  I  wish,  on  behalf  of  Bennington  Col- 
lege and  on  my  own  behalf,  to  commend  you 
for  the  preparation  of  such  a  farslghted 
dociunent. 

Bennington  is  deeply  concerned  to  con- 
tinue Ite  ablUty  to  Innovate  In  such  a  way 
that  the  effect  on  all  bl^er  education  Is  out 
of  proportion  to  size.  It  costs  mc»«  to  pro- 
vide such  a  laboratory.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  open  such  educational  oppcvtu- 
nltles  to  the  disadvantaged  and  this  must  be 
done  at  a  premium.  Z  know  that  you  and 
Mrs.  PeU  are  particularly  aware  of  the  merit 
and  high  costs  of  independent  "reaearoh  *««< 
development"  such  as  ours.  It  Is  of  gi«at 
Importance  to  retain  a  place  In  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  Bennlngtons  of  this  coiintry. 
Sincerely, 

Bdwabo  J.  BLOTTBnnr, 

President. 

Uabt  Balowdt  OouaoB. 
StatMton,  Va.,July  27,  1971. 
Senator  Oladobmb  Pbi,, 
Chairman.  Subeommittee  on  Edueation, 
Washington,  DXJ. 

Dbab  Bbhatob  Pbll:  Along  with  many  col- 
leagues at  other  institutions.  Z  have  f oQowed 
with  great  Intereat  the  measures  being  con- 
sidered In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
for  a  new  higher  education  bUl.  I  am  particu- 
larty  Impressed  with  th*  blU  now  produced 
through  your  subcommittee,  beoauaa  tt  at- 
tempts to  taka  Into  account  the  primary 
aeeds  ot  both  rteawiilng  students  who  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  pay  for  their  under- 
sraduata  aduoatton,  and  tt  alao  raoajpUaea  th* 
iialng  ooata  which  muBt  be  borne  by  th*  instt- 


tntfoni  tlMBoaalves  aa  th«y  setiE  ways  to  ba- 
ocma  mora  rsqimnsiva  to  these  needy  stu- 
dents. 

Our  situation  at  Uary  Baldwin  OoUase 
graphlcaUy  denumstoatea  the  scope  ot  this 
proUam.  Our  total  nnaiwrtal  aid  budget  this 
coming  year  wiU  b*  over  $800,000  In  a  total 
$S  million  operating  budget  for  a  student 
body  ot  760.  Tliis  is  a  dUBcult  burden  for  us 
to  oazry.  but  we  feel  that  we  must  in  order 
to  oontinue  oompettng  for  the  oallbar  stu- 
dent wa  want  at  this  liberal  arts  instttuticn. 
AlMNit  one  out  of  three  students  at  Mary 
Baldwin  Is  on  some  form  of  financial  aid.  but 
under  past  measures  only  about  $70,000  of 
this  total  financial  aid  budget  is  derived 
trom  FsdaraUy  qwnsored  sources.  TTie  re- 
mainder has  to  be  budgeted  by  the  coUege, 
and  this  is  becoming  ever  more  dUBoidt  In  an 
era  of  spiraUng  operational  costs. 

A  recent  editorial  in  Tba  Waahington  Post 
commended  your  bill  but  suggested  that  tiie 
present  vetalon  Is  "excessively  favorable  to 
smaU  ooUeges~.  I  strongly  suq^eet  this  is  not 
ths  oasa,  but  even  if  It  ware,  I  think  a  strong 
argument  could  be  made  in  favor  of  addi- 
tional support  for  many  ot  the  smaller,  prl- 
▼ato  coUeges  which  are  "ifilr^^g  such  a  de- 
termined effort  to  educate  many  deserving 
young  men  and  women.  They  jvovide  an  im- 
portant alternative  for  many  studsnts  who 
can  progrssa  so  much  better  in  this  kind  of 
eduoattocal  environment. 

Again,  Z  oommend  you  and  your  ooUeagues 
for  your  splendid  attempts  to  set  forth  an 
excellent  bllL 

With  aU  best  wishes  for  success  in  further 
discussion  in  the  weeks  ahsad. 
Stnoeraly. 

WXluam  W.  Kbxxt. 

Bbtbamt  Oollbob; 
Bethany,  W.  Va..  July  29,  1971. 
Senator  CLAJBOun  Pxll, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Washington,  DXJ. 

Dbab  Sbmatob  twu.:  1  have  Just  read  a  brief 
summsry  of  the  higher  education  btU,  "805B 
As  Beportsd".  Zt  looks  like  a  fine  bUl  and  I 
oommend  your  Committee  on  the  proposal. 
May  Z  have  a  copy  of  the  completed  bUl  for 
further  study? 

Slnovely  yours, 

ItoOBBT  A.  Samoxbcox. 
Fios  President  and  Dean  of  Students. 

Nobthwesteen  MtrruAL  Lnx  Im- 

BUBAMCB  Co.,  MS.WAT7XXB. 

rsnMoR,  8.  JDolc.  July  29,  1971. 
Re  Senate  education  bUl  (S.  660  as  reported) . 
Senator  Oladokmb  Pbll, 
Chairman,  Suboommtttee  on  Education. 
Waahington,  DXJ. 

Dbab  Sbmatob  Pxll:  Oongratulationa  cm 
developing  the  type  of  legislation  which  wlU 
bs  ot  woBom  help  to  hi^ier  education  efforte. 
Keep  up  the  good  woilc.  Z  hope  the  unani- 
mous support  ot  ths  onmrnlttee  wlU  bs  taken 
ssrtously  by  your  f  eUow  legislators, 
regards. 

Kltom  B. 


Mr.  FELL.  BCr.  Presldait.  in  closiDg,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  support  S.  659. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  shielded  bade? 

BCr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
reconsider? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  we  are  going  to  vote  on  an  $18 
bllllan  bill  without  a  yea-and-nay  vote? 

BCr.  MANSnELD.  Very  well. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFiCKK.  There  Is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is. 
Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  derk  w\}l  call 
theioU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Andiksoit),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from 
NxvADA  (Mr.  BxBuc).  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bueoick)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cahnon)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilss)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  (Trawston), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land) ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellkndes)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Oeorgla  (Mr.  Oambrkll),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollznqs)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotttx)  , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BiKNNRDY) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McOr),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovxrn)  ,  tHe  Sen- 
ator from  lifinnesota  (Mr.  Mondalx), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MOKTOTA) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MirsKii) .  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicorr),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  SPARKiCAN) ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Taucasgk)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tdnnkt)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Soiator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIhttri)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sxevxhbon) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (BCr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chucs)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chttrch),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
lioulsiana  (Mr.  Ellkndxr),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrxll)  ,  the  Soi- 
ator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovkrn),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mclnru), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Moh- 
oalx),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOTA) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Itfr.  Muskib),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFT),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stcvxhson),  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
NXY)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BsLLMON) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  BnfMiTT) .  the  Senator  from  Dda- 
ware  (Mr.  Boocs),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from 
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Aiiaosui  (Mr.  QoLswAxn).  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattizld)  ,  the  Sena- 
tors from  KenBBH  (Mr.  Pkaisoh  and  Mr. 
DoLS) .  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Pkoutt),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbk),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  WracKn).  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Touho)  are  neceesar- 
llyabient. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
CoTTOH),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  JossAH) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  PncT)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfxxlo)  ,  the  Senator  from 
nilnoia  (Mr.  Pncr),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Wbckxx)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


(No.  aia  Lag.] 

TXA8— SI 

Aikea 

Oram 

Packwood 

Allot 

CttuBU 

Pastors 

AUoU 

Ouraey 

PeU 

BeaU 

TTeimeii 

B«ntaen 

Hart 

Randolph 

Brocdu 

Hughee 

Itoth 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

B7Td.Vk. 

Javlta 

Rcnn 

ByntW.V*. 

Jordan.  If  .C. 

Rmtth 

CSM 

Long 

Spong 

Cotter 

Magniieop 

Stennts 

CurtU 

MaoaOeld 

Stevens 

DomizUck 

Katbiae 

Bagl«tan 

McCleUan 

Tatt 

Ifetcalf 

Fonc 

UiUer 

Tower 

Pulbrlgbt 

NeUon 

NAY&-0 

WlUlama 

NOT  VOTINO-49 

Andaraon 

Uontoya 

Baker 

Krrln 

ICoas 

B»jh 

Oambr^ 

Mundt 

Benmnn 

Ooldwater 

Muakto 

BenneU 

Harris 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Boggt 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

Brock 

HoUlnga 

Ublcoff 

Burdlok 

Hruaka 

Saxbe 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

ChUea 

Jackaon 

Stevenson 

Church 

Talmadge 

Conk 

Kennedy 

Tunney 

Cotton 

McOee 

Welcker 

Crmiuton 

McOovem 

Toung 

Dole 

Uclntyre 

Bsstl*nd 

Mbndale 

So  the  bill  (S.  659)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  669 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Higher  Kducatlon  Act 

of  1065,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 

1963,  the  Qenerai  Education  ProTlslocis  Act 

(creating  a  National  Foundation  for  Post- 

aeoondary  Education  and  a  National  Ihstl- 

tute  of  Education),  the  Elementary  and 

Secondary  Education  Act  of  1968.  Public 

Law  874,  Elght-flrst  Congreas,  and  related 

Acts,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 

Representativea    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 

Act,  with  the  following  table  of  contents, 

may  be  cited  as  the  "Sducation  Amendments 

of  1971". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
Sac.  a.  Oeneial  provisions. 

TTIXE  I— HIOHXB  EDUCATION 
Past  A — OoiucinnTT  Sbvicb  Am  Oomnr- 

XTtsa  Education  Pioaaaii 
Sac.  101.  BztensloQ  of  "itti^rtatfam  ct  ap- 
proislatlons. 


Bacioa.  apaelal  prognma  and  piojMta  z»- 
lattng  to  nattooal  and  ragtonal 
ptoblams. 

Sac.  103.  UstropoUtan  prograiaa. 

Sac.  104.  Bvaluatloa  of  aottvlUas. 

PsBT  B — CoLUKa  LzBBsBT  PaooBAav 
Sac.  111.  Authortaatlon  of  appropriations. 
Sac.  112.  Waiver  of  malntananoe  of  affort  r»- 

qulzwnent. 
8bc.  118.  Incnasa  In  mazlmnm  amoimt  of 

supptemanial  grants. 
Sao.  114.  AnthoclMttlon     of     approprlafUons 

(or  ooUega  and  raseandi  Uhnry 


8kc.  118.  Kvalustlai  and  rep(»t. 

Past   O — DwrBJomta   iMBxaimutm: 
oaircT    AaaarAifcs    to    IrnnromMn    or 
HiBHas  BDUCAxioir 

Sao.  131.  Kxtanston  ot  authoriaatlon  for  ti- 
tle nz. 

Sao.  laa.  Rarlalon  of  title  m  (stzvngthaiu 
Ing  devtioptng  Institutions) . 

Sac.  las.  Bnergency  ssslstanoa  for  Institu- 
tions of  higher  aduoaMon. 
Past  D — SruaawT  AaanrANca 

8ac.l81.  Revision  of  Part  A  of  Utle  IV  (edu- 
oatlnnal  opportunity  grants). 

Sac.  IsaA.  Insuied  student  loans— extension 
of  authnrtttlnn. 

Sac.  1833.  mereaae  in  loan  limitation  in  az- 
.   oeptlonal  oases. 

Sac.  1330.  Eligibility  of  institutions. 

Sac.  188.  Student  loan  marketing  asaoda- 
tlon. 

Sac.  184.  Extension  of  the  Emergency  In- 
sured Studant  Loan  Act  of  1969. 

Sac.  188.  College  work  study  program — ex- 
tension and  selection  of  students 
for  employment. 

Sac.  186.  Cooperative  education. 

Sao.  187.  Dlxvot  loans  to  students  In  insti- 
tlons  of  higher  education. 

Sec.  138.  Eligibility  for  student  aaslstanoe. 

Sac.  139.  Affidavit  of  eduoatlonal  purpose  re- 
quired. 

Sac.  140.  Postsecondary  eduoation  itody. 
Past  B — Eddcatiom  riiiiiMwiiie  DavxLov- 

Sac  141.  Extanslcn  ot  authoriaakUm  of  ap- 

];>ropriati(MU. 

Sac.  143.  Functions  at,  and  eoo^Moaatlon  for, 
the  Otreetor  of  the  Teacher 
Corps. 

Sac.  143.  Betralnlng  of  teachers  and  employ- 
ment of  tutors  and  instructional 
assistants. 

Sac.  144.  Provision  for  administrative  ex- 
penses for  operation  of  State 
Idan. 

Sac.  146.  Elimination  of  oeOlng  on  expendi- 
tures for  teaching  aides. 

Sac.  146.  Training  for  teachers  and  aides  in 
private  schools. 

Sac.  147.  Improving  training  programs  for 
the  education  of  teachers  and  re- 
lated educational  personnel. 

Sac.  148.  Support  of  tutors  and  instructional 
assistants. 

Sxc.  149.  Programs  for  teachers  of  migrant 
children. 

Past  F — IirsTBTTcnoNAL  EqxnpMzirr 
Sxc.  151.  Extension  at  authorlaatlon  of  ap- 
propriations. 

Paxt  O — AcAnxmc  FAcnxnxs 
Sxc.  161.  Transfer  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963. 
Sxc.  163.  Extension  of  authorisations  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963. 
Sac.  163.  State    higher    eduoation    OcDunis- 
sions. 

Past  H — ^Nkrwoaxs  >os  KNOwx.aDas 

BXTKKSIOH 

Sac.  171.  Sxtanslon  of  authorisation  oC  ap- 
proprlatloos. 

Sac.  173.  Inclusion  oT  law  and  graduate  pro- 
fessional schools. 


Past  I— Obaouatx  PaoosAica  axs  OomnimrT 

COLLBOK  PlOOBAlCS 

Sac.  181.  Extension  ot  title  IX  and  X  of  the 
Hl^iar  EdtieaUon  Act  of  1966. 

Sac.  183.  New  UUe  IX  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  (graduate  pro- 
grams). 

Sac.  laaA.  Interns  for  poUtlcal  leadership 
program. 

Sac.  188.  Improvement  of  community  col- 
leges. 

Sac.  184.  Extension  or  titles  IV  and  VI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1968  and  of  the  International 
Act  of  1966. 

Past  J — ^Law  School  Cumicai.  Expxsixnci 

PsocsAxa 
Ssc.  191.  Amendments  to   title  XI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 
TTTIiE   n— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Sac. 


Sac. 


Sac.  303. 


Sxc. 
Sxc. 


204. 


Sao. 


Sac.  403. 


Sac.  408. 

Sec.  404. 
Ssc.  405. 
Sxc.  406. 


301.  Special  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. 
303.  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult 
Education. 
OlariflcatioQ  of  definition  of  voca- 
tional education  with  respect  to 
industrial  arta  program;   inclu- 
sion of  volunteer  firemen. 
Exemplary  programs  and  projects. 
205.  Residential  vocational  schools. 
Sac.  206  Consumer  and  homemaklng  educa- 
tion. 
Sxc.  207.  Cooperative  vocational  education. 
Sxc.  308.  Work-etudy  programs. 
Sxc.  209.  Curriculum  devtiopment. 
Sxc.  210.  Natlozua  Advisory  OouncU. 

TITLE  m— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NA- 
TIONAL FOUNDATION  FOR  P08TSEC- 
ONDARY  EDUCATION  AND  A  NATIONAL 
INSTTTUTE  OF  EDUCATION 

Sxc.  301.  Amendment  to  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act. 

TTTLI  ZV— MISCELLANEOUS 
401.  Administration   of   programs   and 
projects. 

Extension  of  authorisation  of  ap- 
propriations of  title  m  of  the  Na- 
tianal  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1968. 

Study  and  report  on  rulee  and  reg- 
ulations. 

Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Centers. 

Consumers'  education. 

Land-grant  status  for  the  College 
of  the  Virgin   Islands   and  the 
University  of  Ouam. 
Sac.  407.  Amendments    to    the    Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  with  reepect  to  migratory 
chUdren  of  migratory  agricultu- 
ral workers. 
Sac.  406.  Technical  amendment  with  respect 
to  neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren. 
Sac.  409.  Number  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  School  Fi- 
nance. 

TITLE  V — YOX7TH  CAMP  SAFETY 
Sac.  601.  Short  tlUe. 
Sac.  603.  Statement  of  purpose. 
Sxc.  503.  Definitions. 
Sac.  604.  Orants  to  States  for  youth  camp 

safety  standards. 
Sac.  506.  Developing  Federal  standards. 
Sac.  606.  State  plans. 
Sac.  607.  Determination    of   Federal    share; 

payments. 
Sac.  608.  Operation  of  State  plans;  hearings 

and  judicial  review. 
Sac.  600.  Advisory  Council  on  Youth  Camp 

Safety. 
Sac.  610.  Administration. 
Saa  611.  Authorisation.  • 

USHMAT,  PBOVIBIOIfS 

Sac.  3.    (a)  As  iiaed  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  See- 

retary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfaie; 

and 
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(2)  the  term  "(Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education; 

unlets  the  context  requires  another  meaning. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  re- 
deslgnatlon  of  a  section,  subsection,  or  other 
designation  by  any  amendment  in  this  Act 
shall  Include  the  redeelgnation  of  any  refer- 
ence to  such  section,  subsection,  or  other 
designation  In  any  Act  or  regulation,  how- 
ever styled. 

(c)(1)  Unless  otherwise  qieclfled.  In  any 
case  where  an  amendment  made  by  ttils  Act 
Is  to  become  effective  after  a  date  set  herein. 
It  shall  be  effective  with  the  beginning  of  the 
day  which  Immediately  foUows  the  date  af- 
ter which  such  amendment  la  tf  ectiva. 

(3)  In  any  case  where  the  effective  date 
for  an  amendment  made  by  tills  Act  is  ex- 
pressly stated  to  be  effective  after  June  80, 
1971  such  amendment  shaU  be  deemed  to 
have  been  enacted  on  July  1,  1971. 

TITLE  I — ^HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Past  A — CoiunrinTT  Slavics  am  Oommr- 

uiNe  Eduoation  Pboosaics 

zzTKiraioir  or  authosization  or 

APPXOPXIATIONS 

Sac.  101.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  aU  that  foUows  "authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1976.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after  June  80,  1971. 

8PECIAI.    PROOBAMS    AND    PBOJXCT8    XELATINa    TO 
NATIONAL    AND    BKGIONAL    PROBLKICS 

Sxc.  103.  (a)(1)  Sections  106,  107,  108,  109, 
110.  and  111  of  the  Higher  Eduoation  Act  of 
1965,  and  all  references  thereto,  are  redesig- 
nated as  secUons  107,  108,  100,  110,  111,  and 
112,  re^ectlvely.  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  Bectl<Hi  106  the  f<^ow- 
Ing  new  section: 

"SPECIAL  PBOaXAMS  AND  PBOJXCT8  KXLATING  TO 
NATIONAL    AND   BXOIONAL   PXOBLX1C8 

"Sxc.  106.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  reserve  from  the  stuns  appr<9rlated 
pursuant  to  seotlon  101  for  any  fiscal  year 
an  amount  not  in  excess  of  10  pa  centum  of 
the  siune  so  appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year 
for  grants  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

"(b)(1)  From  the  sunas  reserved  under 
subsection  (a) ,  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to,  and  conitracts  with, 
institutions  of  higher  education  (and  com- 
binations thereof)  to  asalst  them  in  carrying 
out  special  programs  and  projects,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  which  are  de- 
signed to  seek  solutions  to  national  and  re- 
gional problems  relating  to  urbanization, 
technologloal  and  social  changes,  and  en- 
vironmental pollution. 

"(3)  No  grant  or  oontraot  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  coet 
of  the  program  or  project  for  which  applica- 
tion Is  made.". 

(2)  Section  103(a)  of  such  title  I  U 
amended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the 
language  which  precedes  ",  the  Commission- 
er" and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Prom 
the  sums  appropriated  piirsuant  to  section 
101  for  any  fiscal  year  which  are  not  reserved 
under  section  106(a)". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  by  paragn^h 
(2)  of  such  subsection  shaU  be  effective  after 
June  30,  1972,  and  then — 

(1)  only  with  respect  to  appropriations 
for  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1972;  and 

(2)  only  to  the  extent  that  the  aUotment 
to  any  State  imder  section  108(a)  of  such 
title  Is  not  less  for  any  fiscal  year  than  the 
allotment  to  that  SUte  under  such  section 
108(a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973. 


mnOPOLITAN  ABXA  PSOGKAMB 

Sxc.  103.  (a)  Sections  110,  111,  and  113  (as 
so  designated  by  section  102)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  all  references 
thereto,  are  redesignated  as  sections  111, 
112,  and  113,  respectively.  Title  I  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
109  the  following  new  section: 

"KXTSOPOLtTAN  AXXA  PXOGKAMS 

Sac.  110.  (a)  The  Oommlssoner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  (and  combinations  thereof)  which 
are  located  within,  or  adjacent  to,  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  to  assist  such 
institutions  In  planning,  developing,  and 
carrying  out,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  comprehensive  programs  specifi- 
cally designed  to  apply  the  resources  of  higher 
education  to  the  problems  of  the  uit>an  com- 
munities within  Standard  Metropolitan 
SUtlstlcal  Areas. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  maMng  grants 
under  this  section,  there  are  authorlBBd  to 
be  appropriated  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1978,  and  for  each  at  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July 
1, 1975.". 

(b)  Section  1301  of  the  Hlghn  Education 
Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  The  term  'Standard  MetropoUtan 
Statistical  Area'  means  the  area  in  and 
around  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 
or  more  as  defined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after  June  80,  Itn. 

XVALUATION   OF   ACTIVmSS 

Sxc.  104.  (a)  During  the  period  beginning 
with  the  date  of  enactment  at  this  Act  and 
ending  July  1,  1974,  the  Commissioner  shall 
conduct  a  review  of  the  programs  imd  proj- 
ects carried  out  with  saslstanee  under  title 
I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  prior 
to  July  1,  1973.  Such  review  shall  Indude 
an  evaluation  of  specific  programs  and  proj- 
ects with  a  view  toward  ascertaining  whlA 
of  them  show,  or  have  shown  (1)  the  greatest 
promise  in  aclilevlng  the  purposes  ot  such 
title,  and  (3)  the  greatest  return  for  the  re- 
sources devoted  to  them.  Such  review  shall 
be  carried  out  by  direct  evaluations  by  the 
Commissioner,  by  the  use  of  other  agencies. 
Institutions,  and  groups,  axMl  by  the  use  of 
Independent  appraisal  units. 

(b)  Not  Uter  than  MarCh  81,  1978.  and 
March  31,  1975,  the  Commissioner  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  on  the  review  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a) .  Such  report  shaU 
include  ( 1 )  an  evaluation  of  the  program  au- 
thorized by  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966  and  of  specific  programs  and 
projects  assisted  through  payments  imder 
such  titie,  (3)  a  description  and  an  analysis 
of  programs  and  projects  whldi  are  deter- 
mined to  be  most  successful,  and  (3)  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  means  by 
which  the  most  successful  programs  and 
projects  can  be  expanded  and  replicated. 

(c)  Sums  i4>proprlated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401(c)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  for  the  purposes  of  section  403  of 
such  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
purpoees  of  this  section. 

Past  B — OoixaoB  Ubbabt  Psoobaiis 

AUTHOXBATION      OF     APPBOPXIATIOira 

Sac.  111.  (a)  Sections  301  and  321  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  are  mob 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1971"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "eadi  for  the  fiscal  years  endmg  June 
30. 1971.  and  June  80, 1973". 

(b)  (1)  Title  n  of  the  Hig^Mr  Education 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  1^  striking  out 
"Past  A— Ooixaaa  IdSBAST  Raaonacxs'* 
by  atrlkiiig  out  aU  of  ssctloD  301  and 
ing  in  Ueu  thereof  tb»  following: 


"ooLLaoa  LiBBAST  psooxAics;  TBAiNnra; 


-_J 


"Sac.  201.  (a)  The  Commissi  jner  sball 
carry  out  a  program  of  financial  asslBtance — 

"(1)  to  assist  and  enoourage  institutions  of 
hi^er  education  in  the  acquisition  of  Ubrary 
resources,  including  law  Ubrary  resources.  In 
acoordanoe  with  p«rt  A;  and 

"(2)  to  assist  with  and  encourage  research 
and  training  perscms  tn  Ubrarianriblp,  includ- 
ing law  Ubrarlanshlp,  in  aooordsnoe  with  i>art 
B. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  parts  A  and  B,  there  are  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  $130,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  endlJog  June  30.  1973,  and  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  yean  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1975.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  sentence  for  any  fis- 
cal year,  70  per  centum  shaU  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  part  A  and  30  per  oent\im  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpoees  of  part  B,  except 
that  the  amount  avaUable  for  the  purposes 
of  part  B  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
poses for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1973. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  the  term  library  resources'  means 
books,  periodicals,  documents,  magnetic 
t^Ms,  phonograph  records,  aiidiovisual  ma- 
terials, and  other  related  library  materials, 
including  necessary  binding;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'librulanahlp'  means  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  Ubrary  and  in- 
formation sdenoes,  including  the  acquisi- 
tion, organisation,  storage,  retrieval  and  dls- 
semiiuktion  of  information,  and  reference 
and  research  xise  of  Ubrary  and  information 
resources. 

'TAXT     a COLLXOX   LiBRAKT   RXSOUXCBS". 

(3)  (A)  Seotlon  302  of  such  titie  n  is 
amended  by  strllclng  out  that  part  of  the 
first  sentence  which  precedes  "Institutions 
of  higher  education"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "From  the  amount 
avaUable  for  grants  under  this  part  pursu- 
ant to  section  201  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shaU  make  basic  grants  for 
the  piirposes  set  forth  in  section  301(a)(1) 
to". 

(B)  Seotlon  308  of  such  titie  II  is  amended 
by  striking  out  that  part  of  the  first  sentence 
which  precedes  "supplemental  grants"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"From  that  part  of  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  for  the  purposes  of 
this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  which  remains 
after  making  basic,  grants  purstiant  to  sec- 
tion 302,  and  which  Is  not  reserved  for  the 
purpoees  of  section  204,  the  (Tommlssloner 
ShaU  malce",  and  by  strllcing  out  "section 
201"  where  it  i^pears  after  "set  forth  in" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereto  "section  201 
(»)(i)". 

(C)  (1)  Section  a04(a)  (1)  of  such  titie  n 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  punuant 
to  section  301  for  the  purposes  of  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Oomn^asioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  reserve  not  to  exceed  36  per  cen- 
tum thereof  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(U)  Beotion  304(a)  (3)  of  such  title  n  to 
amended  by  striking  out  that  i>art  of  the 
first  sentence  which  precedes  "may  be  used 
to  make"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sums 
reserved  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)". 

(Ul)  Seotlon  304  (a)  of  such  titie  n  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8). 

(8)  (A)  Part  B  of  such  titie  n  U  amended 
by  striking  out  sections  331  and  283  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  tiM  foUowlng: 

"TSAntnra  and  ssssAsrH  psooxaics 
"Ssc.  321.  From  the  anaount  available  for 
grants  under  this  part  pursuant  to  seettcn 
301  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Onmmiasloner 
tOuHl  cany  out  a  program  of  making  graivts 
in  aocordanoe  with  seottans  3St  and  388.  Of 
such  amoimt,  66  per  oantom  ahaU  Im  avaU- 
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ftbl*  for  the  piupoMs  of  Mctton  233  aad  n% 
par  centum  ibaU  be  anUlable  for  tbe  pur- 
poees  of  aectlon  333.". 

(B)  Such  part  B  Is  further  amended  by 
strlkliig  out  aectlon  235;  and  seottona  33S 
and  334  of  euoh  pert,  and  aU  references 
thereto  (ezoept  tboae  referenoea  thereto  In 
section  331  of  such  part,  aa  amended  by  sub- 
paragraph (A) ).  are  redealgnated  aa  aaotlona 
223  and  223.  re^Mctlyely. 

(c)  (1)  The  amendmoita  made  by  aOb- 
sectlOQ  (a)  shall  be  effeotlTe  on  and  after 
July  1. 1971. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subeeetUm 
(b)  ahall  be  efreottve  after  June  30,  1973. 
and  only  with  reapaot  to  approf^latlona  for 
the  flaoal  year  ending  June  80, 1973,  and  suc- 
ceeding flacal  years. 

WAmB  or  MAiifmrANGB  or  btobt 
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113.  (a)  Section  903  of  title  n  o«  the 

Higher  Bducatlon  Act  of  19M  is  "««^^4*d  by 
redesignating  clauses  (o)  and  (d).  and  all 
references  thereto,  as  dausee  (2)  and  (8), 
respectively,  and  by  striking  out  clauaas  (a) 
and  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
Icdlowlng: 

"(1)  provldee  satlBfaotory  aasnranoe  that 
the  applicant  will  expend  dtirlng  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  tbe  beslo  grant  Is  antight, 
from  funds  other  than  funds  reoelTed  under 
this  part — 

"(A)  for  all  library  purpoaes  (ezduslTe  of 
construction) ,  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
average  annual  amount  It  expended  for  such 
purposee  during  the  two  flacal  years  preced- 
Izig  the  fiscal  year  for  which  assistance  Is 
sought  under  this  part,  and 

"(B)  for  library  reeources,  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  average  amount  It  expended  for 
such  resourcee  during  the  two  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  assistance 
Is  sought  under  this  part, 
except  that,  if  the  Commissioner  determines, 
In  accordanoe  with  regulations,  that  there 
are  special  and  untisual  droumatanoes  which 
prevent  tbe  ai>pUcant  from  wfc-'^g  the  as- 
surances required  by  this  clause  (1) ,  he  may 
waive  that  requirement  for  one  or  more  of 
such  assurances;". 

(b)  (1)  The  second  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion 202  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "not 
exceed"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  ",  for  any  fiscal  year,  be  equal  to 
the  amount  expended  by  the  applicant  for 
library  resources  during  that  year  from  funds 
other  than  funds  received  under  this  part, 
except  that  no  basic  grant  shall  exceed". 

(2)  Claiue  (1)  of  section  203(a)  of  such 
title  n  is  amended  by  striking  out  that  part 
thereof  which  follows  "section  202"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  elTectlve  after,  and  only  with  respect 
to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after,  June  30, 1971. 

ntcBZAsx  Of  MAxnnric  amoumt  or 

SUPPLncXMTAL  OSANTS 

Sac.  118.  (a)  Section  208(a)  of  the  Higher 
Bdiicatlon  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "810"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•18". 

(b)  Such  section  203(a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$16"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$20". 

(c)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  ahaU  be  effective  after,  and  only 
with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after,  June  30,  1972. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  •hall  be  effective  after,  and  only  with 
respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after,  June  30, 1974. 

AUTHoaaaTioM  or  APpaopazATioNs  fob  ooixxgk 

AND  KXSBABCa   UBaAXT  BiaOUBCXS 

See.  114.  (a)  Section  231  of  the  mgher 
EducatKm  Act  of  1998  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  tharntf  "and  $18,000,000  for 


eaoh  of  the  succeeding  flscsl  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1, 1974". 

(b)  Such  section  231  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "enable  the  Commiseioner  to 
transfer  funds  to". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shaU  be  effective  after  June  30. 
1971. 

XVALUATIOK  AlfD  BXPOST 

Sk.  116.  (a)  Part  C  of  title  n  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  at  19«5  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"XTALUATIOW  AND  BXPOBT 

"Sac.  233.  No  later  than  March  31  of  each 
calendar  year,  the  Librarian  of  the  Congress 
shall  transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee,  and 
the  Committeee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  on  Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
re^)ectlve  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Congrese,  a  report  evaluating  the  results 
and  effectiveness  of  acquisition  and  catalog- 
ing work  done  under  this  part,  based  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  on  objective 
measurements,  including  costs,  together  with 
recommendaUons  as  to  propoised  legislative 
action.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after  June  80,  1971. 
Pabt    C — Developino    iNSTTTunoNs;    Eweb- 

OBNCT      ASSISTANCX     TO     IWBTITUTIONS     OF 
HiCHXB  EDUCATIOIf 
BXTENSION    OF    AUTBOBISATIOM    FOB    TRLX    ni 

Sbc.  131.  (a)  Section  301(b)(1)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  le  amended  by 
inserting  "each"  after  "$91,000,000"  and  by 
inserting  after  "1971,"  the  following:  "and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1972,". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)    shall  be  effective  after  June  80,  1971. 

BXVISION    OF   TTTLK   IH    ( STBXNGTHXNIMO 
DXVXLOPINO   mSTlTTTTIONS) 

Sbc.  123.  (a)  TlUe  m  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

•TITLB  m— STRENOTHENINO  DEVELOP- 
INO  INS'ITIUTIONS 

"AXTrHOBIZATTON 

"Sxc.  301.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shaU 
carry  out  a  program  of  special  assistance  to 
strengthen  the  academic  quality  of  devel- 
oping institutions  which  have  the  desire  and 
potential  to  make  a  subetantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  higher  education  reeourcee  of 
the  Nation  but  which  are  struggling  for  sur- 
vival and  are  Isolated  from  the  main  cxir- 
rents  of  academic  life  and  which  enroll  a 
significant  proportion  of  students  who  have 
been  educationally  deprived  or  who  have 
Umlted  English  speaking  ability. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  piu-poee  of  carrying  out 
this  tlUe,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  and  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  l 
1975.  ■ 

"(3)  Of  the  siuns  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year,  (A)  34 
per  centum  shall  be  avaUable  only  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  tlUe  with  re- 
spect to  developing  institutions  which  are 
Junior  or  community  ccdleges.  and  (B)  not 
less  than  50  per  centmn  shall  be  available 
only  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  developing  institutions 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  meet 
the  criterion  set  forth  In  daiise  (D)  (lU)  of 
section  302(a)(1). 

"BLmiBTLTTT   FC«   BPBCIAI,   ASSBrAMCB 

"Sbc.  303.  (a)  (1)  Por  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'developing  institution'  means 
an  institution  of  higher  education  In  any 
SUte  which— 

"(A)  u  legaUy  autborlaed  to  provide,  and 
provides  within  the  State,  an  educational 
program  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  de- 


gree, or  Is  so  autborlaed  as  a  Junior  or  oom- 
mtmlty  odUege; 

"(B)  Is  aooredlted  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  to  be  reliable  au- 
thority as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered 
or  is,  according  to  such  an  agency  or  associ- 
ation, making  reasonable  progress  toward 
accreditation; 

"(O)  ezoept  as  Is  provided  In  paragraph 
(2) ,  has  met  the  requirement  of  clauses  (A) 
and  (B)  during  the  fire  aoademlo  years  pre- 
ceding the  academic  year  for  which  it  seeks 
assistance  under  this  title;  and 

"(D)  meets  such  other  requlremanti  as  the 
Commissioner  shaU,  with  the  advice  (A  the 
CouncU,  prescribe  by  r^ulatlon,  which  re- 
quirements ShaU  Include  at  least  a  consider- 
ation of  whether  the  Institution — 

"(1)  Is  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  Its  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative staffs  and  of  its  student  services, 

"(11)  Is,  for  financial  or  other  reasons, 
struggUng  for  survival  and  Is  Isolated  from 
the  main  currents  of  academic  life,  and 

"(Ul)  enrolls  a  significant  proportion  of 
students  who  may  have  had  Inadequate  sec- 
ondary school  preparation  or  who  come  from 
educatlonaUy,  cvilturaUy.  or  economlcaUy 
deprived  backgrounds. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorised  to 
waive  the  requirements  set  forth  In  clause 
(C)  of  paragraph  (1)  in  the  case  of  appUca- 
tlons  for  grants  under  this  title  by  junior  or 
community  coUeges,  or  such  institutions  lo- 
cated on  or  near  an  Indian  reservation  If  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  such  action 
wUl  Increase  the  availability  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  Indians,  except  that  grants  pursu- 
ant to  such  applications  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  not  involve  an  expenditure  of  funds  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  desig- 
nated by  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  801(b). 

"(b)  Any  Institution  desiring  special  as- 
sistance under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
ShaU  submit  an  application  for  eligibility  to 
the  Commissioner  at  such  time,  in  such  form, 
and  containing  such  information,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  eval- 
uate the  need  of  the  ^pUcant  for  such  as- 
ststanoe  and  to  determine  Its  ellglbUlty  to  be 
a  developing  institution  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  The  Commissioner  shaU,  with  the 
advice  of  the  CouncU,  approve  any  applica- 
tion im  ellglbUlty  under  this  subsecUon, 
which  Indicates  that  the  applicant  Is  a  de- 
veloping institution  meetUig  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (a) .  Not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  any 
fiscal  year  ending  after  June  30,  1972,  the 
Commission  shaU,  on  the  basis  of  applications 
submitted  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  (tf 
this  subsection,  establish  a  list  of  develop- 
ing institutions  eligible  for  special  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Such  list 
of  developmg  Institutions  shaU  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  as  soon  as  possible 
after  its  establishment  each  year. 

"(c)  Por  the  purposes  of  clause  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  secUon  801  (b),  the  term  'Junior  or 
commimlty  college'  means  an  institution  of 
higher  education — 

"(1)  which  does  not  provide  an  educa- 
tional program  for  which  It  awards  a  iMOhe- 
lor's  degree  (or  an  equivalent  degree); 

"(2)  which  admits  as  regular  students 
only  persons  having  a  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion from  a  school  providing  secondary  ed- 
ucation (or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such 
aoertlflcate);  and 
"(8)  which  doea— 

"(A)  provide  an  educational  program  of 
not  lees  than  two  years  which  Is  acceptable 
for  fuU  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  or 

"(B)  offer  a  two-year  program  In  engi- 
neering, mathematics,  or  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences,  which  program  Is  de* 
signed  to  work  as  a  techmolan  and  at  the 
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semlprofeasional  level  in  engineering,  sden- 
tiflo.  or  other  techn<dogical  fitids,  which 
fields  require  the  understanding  and  IHI>- 
pUcatlon  of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or 
mathematloal  principles  of  knowledge. 

"advisobt  couMcn.  on  dbvzlopino 

IN  BUS  U  T IONS 

"Saa  80S.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  CouncU  on  Developing  Institu- 
tions (In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Coxm- 
oU')  consisting  of  nine  members  i^polnted 
by  the  ComnUsslon  with  the  ^>proval  of  the 
Secretary. 

"(b)  The  CotmoU  shaU,  with  respect  to  the 
program  authorised  by  this  title,  carry  out 
the  duties  and  functions  q>eclfied  by  part 
C  of  the  Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act 
and,  in  particular.  It  shaU  assist  the  Com- 
missioner— 

"(1)  in  developing  the  criteria  for  defining 
developing  institutions  under  clause  (D)  of 
section  303(a)(1); 

"(2)  In  establishing  the  list  described  In 
section  302(b); 

"(3)  In  Identifying  developing  institutions 
through  which  the  piuposee  of  this  title  may 
be  achieved:  and 

"(4)  in    estebllshlng    the    prl<^Uea    and 
criteria  to  be  used  In  making  grants  imder 
section  804(a). 
"rrsB  aw  fondb:  ooofxbattvb  abbamoeicknts, 

NATIONAL  RACKING  FKLLOWSHXPS,  AND  FBO- 


3B8  BMBBITUS 

"Sac.  304.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  and  awards,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ];m>vlslons  of  this  title, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  strengthening  developing 
Institutions.  Booh  grants  and  awards  shall 
be  used  solely  for  the  purposes  set  forth  m 
subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Fund  i4>propriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301  (b)  ShaU  be  avaUable  for— 

"(1)  granta  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  planning, 
developing,  and  carrying  out  oooperatlve  ar- 
rangements between  developing  institutions 
and  ottMT  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  between  developing  inetltutlons  and 
other  orguUaatlons,  agencies,  and  buslnees 
entities,  which  show  promise  as  effective 
measures  for  strengthening  the  academic 
program  and  the  administrative  ciqwcity  of 
developing  institutions,  including  such  proj- 
ects and  activities  as — 

"(A)  exchange  of  faculty  or  students.  In- 
cluding arrangements  for  bringing  visiting 
scholars  to  developing  Institutions, 

"(B)  faciUty  and  admlnlstratlan  Improve- 
ment programs,  utilizing  training,  education 
(including  fellowships  leading  to  advanced 
degrees) ,  internships,  research  participation, 
and  other  means. 

"(C)  IntroduoUon  of  new  ciurrlcula  and 
eurricular  materials, 

"(D)  development  and  operation  of  co- 
operative education  programs  involving  al- 
ternate perioda  of  academic  study  and  busi- 
ness or  pubUe  onployment,  and 

"(E)  joint  use  of  fadUtlea  audi  as  U- 
brartes  or  laboratories,  including  necessary 
books,  materials,  tmd  equipment; 

"(3)  National  Teaching  PeUomhlps  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Oommissionar  to  highly 
qualified  graduate  students  and  Junior  fac- 
ulty members  of  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  teaching  at  devdoptng  institu- 
tions; and 

"(3)  Profsssors  Smerltua  Oraats  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Commissioner  to  profeesors 
retired  from  active  senrloe  at  instltutl(ms  of 
higher  education  to  encourage  them  to  teach 
and  to  oonduot  research  at  developing 
institutions. 

"(c)(1)  An  application  for  aaslstanos  for 
the  purposes  dasorlbed  Ui  subesetlon  (b)  (1) 
•haU  be  t^prored  only  If  It— 

"(A)  Betj  forth  aerogram  for  oanylng  out 
one  or  more  of  the  aetlvltlos  described  in 
subsection  (b)  (l)^and  set  forth  sooh  pcri- 
ides  and  proesduies  for  tlte  administration 


of  tbe  program  as  wlU  insure  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  program  and  the  ac- 
oofnpUshment  of  the  purpoees  of  this  title; 

"(B)  sets  forth  such  pedicles  and  proosd- 
ures  as  wlU  insure  that  Federal  ftmds  made 
available  tmder  this  sectian  tot  any  fiscal 
year  wiU  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to 
tbe  extent  praetloal,  increase  the  level  of 
funds  that  would.  In  the  abaence  of  such 
Psdaral  funds  be  made  available  for  the 
purpoaes  of  the  activities  desorlbad  in  sub- 
section (b)  (1) ,  and  In  no  case  supplant  such 
funds; 

"(C)  sets  forth  poUoles  and  proosdursa  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
project  or  activity  in  accomplishing  Its  pur- 
pose; 

"(D)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  prooeduree  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  Insure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  funds  made  available  tmdar 
this  title  to  the  appUeant;  and 

"(X)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Inf ormatton. 
as  the  OtMnmisaionar  may  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title,  and  for 
keeping  such  reoords  and  affording  such  ac- 
cess thereto,  as  he  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  oorrectnees  and  vMlfloatlon  of 
such  reports. 

The  ComnUsslonar  shaU,  after  oonsultatlon 
with  the  CouncU,  establish  by  regulation  cri- 
teria as  to  eligible  expenditures  for  which 
funds  from  grants  for  cooperative  arrange- 
ments under  clause  (1)  of  subseotlcm  (b) 
may  be  used,  which  criteria  shaU  Im  so  de- 
signed aa  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds 
for  purposes  not  necessary  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  purpoaes  for  which  the  grant  Is 
made. 

"(3)  (A)  AppUcations  for  awards  deeorlbed 
in  cUuses  (3)  and  (3)  at  subsaetlon  (b)  may 
be  approred  only  upon  a  finiiing  by  the 
Commissioner  that  the  program  of  tiwrhlng 
and  reeearch  set  forth  therein  is  reasonable 
in  the  Ught  of  the  qualifications  of  the  ttp- 
plicaut  and  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
institution  at  Which  the  applicant  intends 
to  teach. 

"(B)  No  i4^>Ucatlon  for  a  National  Teach- 
ing FeUowship  or  a  Professors  Emeritus 
Orant  shaU  be  approved  tat  an  award  of 
such  a  feUowshlp  or  grant  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding two  academic  years,  except  that  the 
award  of  a  Professors  Emeritus  Grant  may 
be  for  such  period,  in  addition  to  such  two- 
year  period  of  award,  as  the  Commissioner, 
upon  the  advice  of  the  CouncU,  may  deter- 
mine in  acoordanoe  with  p<Hicles  of  the  Com- 
missioner set  forth  in  regulations. 

"(C)  Each  person  awarded  a  National 
Teaching  FeUowshlp  or  a  Profeesors  Emeritus 
Grant  shaU  receive  a  stipend  for  each  aca- 
demic year  of  teaching,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  upon  the  advice  of  the 
CoimcU,  plus  an  additional  allowance  for 
each  such  year  for  each  dependent  of  such 
person, 

"AssiBTANCE  TO  DBTXLoPDro  uwrrruTioiw 

TTNDXB  OTHXB  PBOOBAISa 

"Sbc.  805.  (a)  Each  institutltm  which  has 
been  placed  on  the  list  of  eligible  developing 
institutions  imder  section  S03(b)  ahaU  be 
eligible  for  priority  oonatdsmtlon  and  waiv- 
ers In  acoordanoe  with  auhaeetion  (h) . 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to,  and  in  acoordanoe 
with,  regulations  promulgated  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  this  section.  In  the  case  of  any  ap- 
pUcation  by  a  developing  institution  for  aa- 
slstanoe  under  any  program  9aolfled  In  para- 
gn4>h  (3) .  the  Ootnmlairioner  Is  authorlMd.  U 
such  applloatlon  is  otherwise  approvabla.  to 
waive  any  requirement  for  a  non-Fsdaral 
share  of  the  oost  of  the  program  or  project. 
or,  to  the  extant  not  Inoonatotent  with  other 
law,  to  give,  or  require  to  be  given,  priority 
consideration  of  the  a|q>Uoatlon  In  rela- 
tion to  i4>plications  from  institutions  which 
are  not  devd(q;>lng  instltutlona. 

"(2)  Tb»  provisions  of  this  saetlon  ahaU 


^>ply  to  any  program  authorised  by  title  ZZ. 
IV,  VI.  or  vn  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shaU  not  waive, 
under  subsection  (b),  the  non-Federal  share 
requirement  for  any  program  for  ^>pUca- 
tions  which,  if  i^iproved,  would  require  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  10  per  oentum  of 
the  appropriations  for  that  program  for  any 
fiscal  year. 

"LnciTATIOIt 

"Sbc.  806.  None  of  the  funds  ^iproprlated 
pursuant  to  section  801(b)  (1)  shaU  be  used 
for  a  school  or  departnunt  of  divinity  or 
for  any  religious  worsh^t  or  sectarian  ac- 
tivity.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  snbaaetlon 
(a)  ShaU  be  effective  after,  and  only  with 
respect  to  apprcq;>rlatlons  made  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after,  June  80, 1973. 

ncXBOKNCT  AaSIBTANCB  FOB   IMSXliUTIDin 
OF  HIOKZB  n>UCATION 

"Sac.  138.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  hereby 
finds  and  declares  that — 

(A)  the  Nation's  institutions  of  higher 
education  constitute  a  national  resource 
which  significantly  contrlbutee  to  the  se- 
curity, general  waifare,  and  economy  of  the 
United  States; 

(B)  considerable  evidence  has  been  ad- 
vanced which  indicates  that  many  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  in  flnanrlal 
distress  restating  fnmi  many  causae,  includ- 
ing, among  others,  efforts  on  the  part  of 
such  Institutions  to  inereass  enrollments,  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  education  and  train- 
ing, and  to  enlarge  educational  opportu- 
nities; and 

(O)  various  proposals  have  been  presented 
to  the  Congress,  in  reqwnse  to  such  condi- 
tions of  financial  distress,  for  providing 
financial  assistance  to  the  Nation's  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  but.  except  for  that 
necessary  to  justify  payments  provided  for 
reimbursement  for  part  of  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion under  subpart  5  of  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  mgher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  added 
by  section  131(b)  of  this  Act,  insufficient  in- 
formation is  avaUable  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  Congress  can  determine,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  the  nature  and  causes  of  such 
«ttifcwwi^i  dlstrees  or  the  moet  appropriate 
means  with  which  present  and  future  oon- 
dltions  of  financial  distress  may  be  dealt. 

(3)  It  u  the  purpoee  of  this  section  (A)  to 
provide  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
which  are  determined  in  acoOTdanoe  with  this 
section  to  be  in  serious  financial  distress, 
Interim  emergency  assistance  to  enable  them 
to  determine  the  nature  and  causae  of  such 
distress  and  the  meana  by  which  such  dis- 
tress may  be  aUevlated,  and  to  Improve  their 
oapabUlties  for  dealing  with  financial  prob- 
lems using,  to  the  extent  i^prcq;>rlate,  assist- 
ance authoriaed  under  the  ffigher  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  aU  other  souross  of  financial 
assistance,  and  (B)  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner to  obtain  and  make  avaUable  to 
the  Congrees  such  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Oongreas  to  asasas 
problems  relating  to  financing  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  to  make  decisions,  to  the  extent 
that  such  problems  exist,  with  respect  to 
long-range  sohitlons  to  such  problems. 

(b)  (1)  Thare  Is  attthorlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  period  beginning  with  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  ending  June  80. 
1978,  $160,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  this  subsection.  Sums  so  ap- 
propriated ShaU  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion and  expeiMliture  untU  expended. 

(3)  (A)  The  Commissioner  is  autborlaed  to 
make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion ii^hldi  are  in  serious  financial  distress,  as 
such  term  is  defined  in  regulations  of  the 
Commlsslonsr.  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(B)  A  grant  under  this  aubaseUon  may  ba 
made  only  tq>on  i«>plloation  therefor  to  the 
Onmmlasloner.  Such  applloatlons  shaU  be 
submitted  at  such  tims,  in  such  form,  and 
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oonUtnlnc  mudt  UtfornmUon,  tmaxmaom. 
polldM,  and  prooeduns  m  tbo  OommlMloner 
may  require  In  ortfar  to  anatale  blm  to  carry 
oat  hla  funettooa  uxul«r  thla  Motion.  The 
OommiaBloiier  ahall  not  approve  any  moh 
appUeatlon  iinleee  be  finds  that — 

(I)  tn  the  ease  of  a  pubUo  Inatltutlon  of 
higher  education,  the  Institution  has  sub- 
mitted its  application  for  emergency  aaslat- 
ance  under  this  subsection  to  the  i^>proprlate 
Bute  agency,  as  provided  by  the  law  of  the 
State  la  which  it  Is  located  and  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Oommlsalonar,  If  any 
such  agency  exists  with  respect  to  such  State, 
and  such  State  sgency  has  made  a  finding.  In 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  the 
Oommiasloner,  that  such  Institution  Is  in 
serious  financial  distress  and  (I)  la  In  need 
of  financial  assistance  under  this  section  to 
continue  Its  iteration,  or  (n)  will  have  to 
discontinue  or  substantlaUy  curtail  Its  aca- 
demic programs  to  the  detriment  of  the 
quality  of  education  avaUable  to  tts  stodsnts; 

(II)  In  the  case  of  a  noi^ablle  institution 
of  higher  eduoattoa.  the  lastitutlosi  either 
has  compiled  with  the  procedure  set  forth  in 
clause  (1)  for  public  Institutions,  or  has  sub- 
mitted aa  application  directly  to  the  Oom- 
mlssloner  and  the  Oommiasloner  has  deter- 
mined that  the  Institution  meets  the  oon- 
ditlcn  set  forth  In  either  clause  (i)(I)  or 
(1)  (n) ,  and  has  submitted  a  copy  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency,  as  determined  imder 
the  law  of  the  State  In  which  it  is  located 
and  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  for  comment; 

(HI)  such  instltntkm  has  developed, 
adoptisd.  and  submitted  a  plan  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  provides  reason- 
able assurance  that,  if  the  institution  re- 
ceives the  grant  for  which  it  is  H>plylng,  such 
instltntlon  will  be  aUe.  during  and  after  the 
period  covered  by  such  grant,  to  continue  the 
educational  services,  prognuns.  and  aotlvitlea 
with  respect  to  which  such  grant  Is  sought; 

(Iv)  such  Institution  Is  »">fc«"g  a  major 
contribotioa  to  the  overall  higher  educa- 
tional system  of  the  area  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  located,  or  of  the  Nation;  and 

(V)  such  institution  has  included  in  stich 
application  such  poUclee  and  procedxires  for 
the  use  of  funds  received  under  the  grant  as 
will  insure  that  such  funds  wUl  not  be  used 
for  a  school  or  department  of  divinity  or  for 
any  rellglo\is  worship  or  sectartan  activity, 
and  as  will  Insure  that  such  funds  will  be 
aolely  used  tor  the  purposes  for  which  the 
grant  is  made. 

(C)  An  application  shall  be  i^iproved  under 
this  subsection  only  If  it  includes  such  In- 
formation, terms,  and  conditions  ss  the  Com- 
mlssioiier  finds  necessary  and  reasonable  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  and  as  he  determines  will  be  In 
the  financial  interest  of  the  United  SUtes. 
and  the  applicant  agree*— 

(I)  to  disclose  such  flw^ty^ni  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  detennlnes  to  be  neoea- 
aary  to  determine  the  sources  or  causes  of  its 
financial  distress  and  other  Information  re- 
lating to  Its  use  of  lU  financial  resources. 

(II)  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  cost  anal- 
ysis study  of  Its  operatloB.  in^imung  mcome- 
coet  cooqwrlsons  and  oost  per  credit  hour  of 
Instruction  for  each  dq>arteMnt,  in  aoocrd- 
aooe  with  amfbcm  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner;  aad 

(Ui)  to  consider,  and  either  implement  or 
give  adequate  reasons  In  writing  for  not 
doing  so.  any  financial  or  operational  reform 
recommended  by  the  Commissioner  for  the 
improvement  of  Its  financial  condition. 

(D)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  Kpprof 
an  apidlcatlon  for  a  grant  undw  this  section 
without  first  obtaining  the  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations <a  a  panel  of  specialists  who 
arenot  regular,  full-time  employees  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  who  are  oompeteat 
to  evaluate  the  applications  as  to  the  rela- 
tive degree  of  financial  distress  of  th*  ap- 
plying iastitotloas. 
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(c)  (1)  In  order  to  give  the  SUtes  aad  the 
Nation  the  Information  needed  to  assess  the 
dlmeniilona  of  and  extent  of  the  afTi^*!^' 
crisis  oaofrontiag  the  Natioa's  lastitutloas 
of  higher  education,  the  Oonunissioner  shall 
make,  or  arrange  for.  a  study  ot  the  finan- 
cial conditions  of  such  liBtitutlons  to  deter- 
mine the  need,  if  any,  the  dealrablltty,  and 
the  farm  that  additional  govemmantal  aad 
private  assistance  ahoiad  take.  Such  study 
shaU  include  (A)  an  analysis  of  the  various 
proposals  preemted  to  the  Congress  that  pro- 
vide assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  other  viable  alternatives 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Oconmls- 
sloner.  merit  inclusion  In  such  a  study;  (B) 
the  costs,  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
the  extent  to  which  each  proposal  would  pre- 
serve the  diversity  and  independence  of  such 
institutions;  and  (C)  the  extent  to  which 
each  would  advance  the  national  goal  of 
making  higher  education  accessible  to  all  in- 
dividuals having  the  desire  and  ability  to 
ooatlnue  their  education. 

(3)  (A)  The  Oonunissioner  shall,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  after  be  has  had  aa 
opportunity  to  review  the  suggested  natloaal 
uniform  standards  referred  to  In  clause  (6) 
of  section  140(c),  but  not  later  than  July  1, 
1973,  prescribe  national  uniform  standards 
for  determining  average  per-student  costs  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for  provid- 
ing postsecondary  education  for  students  In 
attendance  at  such  Institutions. 

(B)  After  the  Commissioner  has  prescribed 
the  national  uniform  standard  required  by 
sut^Muagraph  (A) ,  he  shall  require,  as  a  con- 
dition of  approval  of  any  application  of  any 
institution  of  higher  education  for  any  funds 
under  a  grant  or  contract  authorized  by  the 
Higher  Education  Act  oil  1965.  that  such  In- 
stitution supply  cost-of -education  data  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  such  national 
uniform  standards. 

(8)  The  Commissioner  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion to  the  F>re8ldent  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  December  31.  1973. 

(d)  (1)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to — 

(A)  institutions  of  higher  education  which 
are  receiving  emergency  assistance  under 
subsection  (b)  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  improve  their  planning  aad  man- 
agement capabilities,  and 

(B)  other  instltutlona  of  higher  education 
to  assist  them  In  conducting  research  and 
demonstration  projects  having  national  sig- 
nificance for  improving  the  planning  and 
management  capabilities  of  instlutlons  of 
higher  education. 

(3)  The  maximum  amount  of  a  grant 
under  this  subeectlon.  with  respect  to  an 
Institution  for  any  fiscal  year,  shall  not 
exceed — 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  full-time 
equivalent  number  of  persons  in  enrollment 
at  that  Institution  multiplied  by  «8;  or 

(B)  «15.000: 
whichever  is  greater. 

(8)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  ending  June 
30,  1974.  such  sums  as  nuiy  be  neceasary  to 
carry  out  the  porposes  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "iastitntioa  of  higher  educa- 
tloa"  means  aa  educational  institution  in 
any  state  which  (A)  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  secondary 
education,  or  the  recognised  equivalent  of 
such  a  certificate.  (B)  is  legaUy  authoriaed 
within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education.  (C) 
has  been  la  existence  for  at  least  five  years 
prior  to  the  date  upon  which  It  makes  appli- 
cation under  this  section.  (D)  provides  an 
educational  program  for  which  it  awartte  a 
baohtior^  degree  or  provides  not  leas  than  a 


two-year  program  which  is  aooeptaUe  for 
full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  (K)  Is  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  institution,  and 
(F)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  reeognlaed 
accrediting  agency  or  association  or.  if  not 
so  accredited,  (1)  Is  an  institution  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Commissioner  has  deter- 
mined that  there  Is  satisfactory  as8\uance. 
considering  the  reeources  available  to  the 
institution,  the  period  of  time,  if  any.  dur- 
ing Which  It  has  opnated.  the  effort  It  is 
making  to  meet  accreditation  standards,  aad 
the  purpose  for  ii^ch  this  determination  Is 
being  made,  that  the  institution  will  meet 
the  accreditation  standards  of  sucdi  an 
agency  or  association  within  a  reasonable 
time,  or  (11)  is  an  institution  whose  credits 
are  aooepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  lees  than 
three  institutions  which  are  so  accredited, 
for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  If  transferred 
from  an  institution  which  Is  accredited,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  daxise,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  rec- 
ognized accrediting  agencies  or  associations 
which,  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority 
as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered; 

(3)  the  term  "State"  includes  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands;  and 

(3)  the  term  "school  or  department  of 
divinity"  mecms  an  institution  or  a  depart- 
ment or  a  branch  of  an  institution  the  pro- 
gram of  Instruction  of  which  is  designed 
for  the  education  of  students  (A)  to  prepare 
them  to  beocme  ministers  of  reUglon  or  to 
enter  upon  scHne  other  rellgloiu  vocation  (or 
to  provide  continuing  training  for  any  such 
vocation),  or  (B)  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
theologioal  subjects. 

Past  D — SnTDEirr  Aaanrsirci 
azvisioK  or  ptar  a  or  rnxx  iv  (xducatiokal 

OPPOaXUKlTT   GBAWTS) 

See.  181.  (a)(1)(A)  The  first  sentence  of 
sectlim  401(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  that  part 
which  precedes  "to  enable  the  Commission- 
er" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "There  are 
hsreby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $170,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiue  80, 
1973,  and  for  ea<^  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978.". 

(B)  Seotlon  408  Of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "tor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  80.  1971"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  jrears  end- 
ing prior  to  June  80.  1975". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  ahall  be  effective  after  Jime  80.  1971. 

(b)  (1)  Part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Past  A — Grants  to  Studbmts  n»  Amani- 
Aifcz  AT  iNsnroTioNs  or  HioRBi  EimcATioir 

"STATCKKKT  OF  PITSFOSZ;   PIOOKAM 
AXTTHOSOUITION 

"Sac.  401.  (a)  It  U  the  purpoee  of  this 
part  to  asslat  in  making  available  the  bene- 
fits of  postsecondary  education  to  qualified 
students  in  Institutions  of  higher  education 
by— 

"(1)  providing  basic  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  (hereinafter  referred  to  aa 
'basic  grants')  to  aU  eliglUe  students; 

"(3)  providing  supplemental  educational 
opportunity  grants  (hereinafter  referrad  to 
as  'supplemental  grants')  to  those  students 
of  exceptional  need  who,  for  lack  of  sooh  a 
grant,  would  be  unable  to  obtain  the  bene- 
fits of  a  postsecondary  education; 

"(8)  providing  for  payments  to  the  State* 
to  assist  them  In  m»^ing  financial  aid  avail- 
able to  such  students; 

"(4)  providing  for  special  prognuns  and 
proJectB  designed  (A)  to  identify  and*  en- 
courage qualified  youths  with  financial  or 
cultural  need  with  a  potential  for  post- 
eeoondary  education,  (B)  to  prepare  students 
from  low-iacome  families  for  poatseoondary 
eduoattoa,  aad  (O)  to  provide  ramedlai  (la- 
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eluding  ramadlal  laagoag*  study)  aad  ottier 
services  to  studeats;  and 

"(6)  providiag  for  payments  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  connection  with 
students  receiving  assistance  pursuant  to 
subpart  1  irtio  are  in  attendance  at  such  in- 
stitutions. 

"(b)  The  Ooounlsslonar  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  subparts  1.  3,  8,  4.  and  5,  carry 
out  programs  to  achieve  the  piu^xises  of 
this  part 

"Subpart  1— Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants 

"BASIC  KDXrCATTOMAL  OPFOSTUWITT  ORANTS: 
AUOT7NT    AKD    OKTERMXNATIONS;     APPLICATIONS 

"Sao.  411.  (a)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1. 1973,  and 
ending  June  80,  1978.  pay  to  each  student 
who  has  been  aooepted  for  enrollment  in. 
or  is  in  good  standing  at,  an  institution  of 
higher  education  (according  to  the  pre- 
scribed standards,  regulations,  and  practices 
of  that  institution)  for  each  academic  year 
during  which  that  student  is  in  attendance 
at  that  institution,  as  an  undergraduate,  a 
basic  grant  in  the  amount  for  which  that 
student  Is  eligible,  ss  determined  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2). 

"(3)  (A)  (1)  The  amount  of  the  basic  grant 
for  a  st\ident  eligible  under  this  subpart  for 
any  academic  year  shall  be  $1,400.  less  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amotmt  determined 
under  paragn^ih  (8)  to  be  the  expected  fam- 
ily contribution  with  respect  to  that  stu- 
dent for  that  year. 

"(11)  In  any  case  where  a  student  attends 
an  institution  of  higher  education  on  less 
than  a  full-time  basis  during  any  academic 
year,  the  amount  of  the  basic  grant  to  which 
that  student  is  entitled  shall  be  reduced  In 
proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  that  stu- 
dent Is  not  ao  attending  on  a  full-time  basis. 
In  acoordanoe  with  a  schedule  of  reductions 
established  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  division.  Such  schedule  of  re- 
ductions shall  be  established  by  regulation 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register  not 
later  than  February  1  of  each  yecur. 

"(B)  (1)  The  amount  of  a  basic  grant  to 
which  a  student  U  entitled  under  this  sub- 
part for  any  academic  year  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  actual  coet  of  attend- 
ance at  the  institution  at  which  the  stu- 
dent is  In  attendance  for  that  year. 

"(11)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subparagraph 
the  term  'actual  coet  of  attendance'  means, 
subject  to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
the  actual  per-student  charges  for  tuition, 
fees,  room  and  board  (or  expenses  related  to 
reasonable  commuting),  books,  and  an  al- 
lowance for  such  other  expenses  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  by  regulation  to  be 
reasonably  related  to  attendance  at  the  in- 
stitution at  which  the  student  Is  in  attend- 
ance. 

"(C)  No  basic  grant  shall  be  awarded  to  a 
student  under  this  subpart  if  the  amount  of 
that  grant  for  that  student  as  determined 
under  this  paragraph  for  any  academic  year 
Is  less  than  $200.  Pursuant  to  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner  by  regulation,  the 
institution  of  higher  education  may  award 
a  basic  grant  of  less  than  $200  upon  a  deter- 
mination that  the  amount  of  the  basic  grant 
is  less  than  $200  because  of  the  requirement 
of  division  (1)  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  that 
due  to  exceptional  circumstances  the  reduced 
grant  should  be  made  in  order  to  enable  the 
student  to  benefit  from  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. 

"(8)  (A)  (1)  Not  later  than  FWmuty  1  of 
each  year  the  Commissioner  shall  puhllah  In 
the  Federal  Register  a  schedule  of  expected 
family  contributions  for  the  succeeding  aca- 
demic year  for  various  levels  of  family  In- 
come, which,  except  as  la  otherwise  provided 
In  division  (U).  together  with  any  amend- 
ments thereto.  shaU  become  eflTective  July  1 
of  that  year.  During  the  thirty-day  period 
following  such  publication  the  Oommlalon 


shall  provide  interwtad  parties  wltti  aa 
opportunity  to  praaeni  their  views  and  make 
reconuneadatlona  with  reapect  to  such  sched- 
ule. 

"(11)  The  schedule  of  expected  family  con- 
tributions required  by  division  (1)  for  each 
academic  year  shaU  be  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Soiate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentaitlves  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  that  year.  If  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Bepreaentatlves  adopts,  prior 
to  May  1  of  such  year,  a  raaodutlOB  of  dis- 
approval of  such  sched\ile,  the  Conuils- 
sioner  shall  publish  a  new  schedule  of  ex- 
pected family  contributions  in  the  Federal 
Register  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after 
the  adoption  of  such  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. S\ich  new  schedule  shall  take  Into 
consideration  such  raconmieadattoas  as  may 
be  made  in  connectloa  with  such  resolution 
and  shall  become  effective,  together  with  any 
amendments  thereto,  on  July  1  of  that  y«ar. 
"(B)(1)  for  the  purpoeea  of  thla  para- 
graph, the  term  f  amUy  contrlbutton'  with 
respect  to  any  student  means  the  amount 
which  the  family  at  thart  student  may  be 
reasonable  expected  to  contribute  toward 
his  postsecondary  education  for  the  academic 
year  for  which  the  determination  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (3)  is  made,  as 
determined  in  SMScordance  with  regulations. 
In  promulgating  such  regulations,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  foUow  the  basic  criteria  set 
forth  in  division  (11)  of  this  8ubparagn4>h. 
"(11)  The  basic  criteria  to  be  foUowed 
in  promulgating  regulations  with  respect 
to  expected  family  contributions  are  aa 
follows: 

"(I)  The  amount  of  the  effective  income  of 
the  student  or  the  effective  family  Income 
of  the  student's  family. 

"(11)  The  niunber  of  dependents  of  the 
family  of  the  student. 

"(HI)  The  number  of  dependents  of  the 
student's  family  who  are  In  attendance  in  a 
program  of  postsecondary  education  and  for 
whom  the  family  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  contribute  for  their  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. 

"(IV)  The  amount  of  the  assets  of  the 
student  and  those  of  the  student's  family. 
"(V)  Any  imusual  expenses  of  the  student 
or  his  family,  such  as  unusual  medical  ex- 
penses, and  those  which  may  arise  from  a 
catastrophe. 

"(ill)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (I)  of 
division  (U)  the  term  'effective  family  In- 
oome'  with  respect  to  a  student  means  the 
annual  adjusted  family  income,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  pi«- 
scribed  by  the  Commissioner,  received  by  the 
parents  or  guardian  of  that  student  (or  the 
person  or  persons  having  an  equivalent  rela- 
tionship to  such  student)  minus  Fsderal  in- 
come tax  paid  or  payable  with  respect  to 
such  Income. 

"(iv)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  paragraph, 
one-half  of  veteran's  benefits  and  payments 
imder  the  Social  Security  Act  received  by  a 
student  or  a  student's  family  sliall  not  be 
Included  In  tlM  determination  of  family  con- 
tribution. 

"(C)  The  Oommisaioner  shall  promulgate 
special  regulations  for  determining  the  ex- 
pected family  contribution  and  effective 
family  income  in  the  case  of  students  who 
are  determined  to  be  emancipated  or  self- 
supporting.  Such  special  regulattons  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  basic  criteria  set  forth 
In  division   (11)   of  subparagr^di  (B). 

"(4)  (A)  The  period  during  which  a  student 
may  receive  basic  grants  shall  he  the  period 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  under- 
graduate course  of  study  being  pursued  by 
that  student  at  the  Institution  at  which  the 
student  is  in  attendance,  except  that  such 
period  may  not  exceed  four  academic  yean 
unless — 

"(1)  the  student  Is  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  leading  to  a  first  degree  in  a  program 
of  study  which  is  designed  by  the  Institution 


offering  It  to  extend  over  five  academle  years; 
or 

"(U)  the  student  Is.  or  will  be.  unabia  to 
complete  a  course  of  study  within  four  aca- 
demic years  because  of  a  requirement  of  the 
institution  of  such  course  of  study  that  the 
student  enroll  in  a  noncredlt  remedial  course 
of  study. 

in  either  which  case  such  period  auty  be 
extended  for  not  more  than  one  addittonal 
academic  year. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (11)  of 
subparagraph  (A),  a  'noncredlt  remedial 
course  of  study'  is  a  course  of  study  fOT 
which  no  credit  is  given  toward  an  academic 
degree,  and  ^ilch  U  designed  to  increase 
*5Hf*^  ***  *^*  «*"<le'it  to  engage  in  an 
undergraduate  oourae  of  study  leadlns  to 
such  a  degree.  ' 

"(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time 
to  time  set  dates  by  which  students  must 
file  ^>pllcatlons  for  basic  grants  under  thla 
subpart.  ^^ 

"(3)  Each  student  desiring  a  basic  grant 
for  any  year  must  file  an  application  there- 
for containing  such  information  and  assur- 
ances as  the  Commissioner  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions 
and  responslbUltles  under  this  subpart. 

"(3)  (A)  Payments  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  in  acoordanoe  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  for  such 
purpoee,  in  such  manner  ae  will  beet  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(B)  If,  during  any  period  of  any  fiscal 
year,  the  funds  available  for  payments  under 
this  subpart  are  Insuffldent  to  fmiy  satisfy 
all  entitlements  under  this  8ulq>art,  the 
amount  paid  with  req>ect  to  each  such  en- 
tlUemont  shall  be  ratably  reduced.  When 
sufficient  funds  l>eoome  avallaUe  for  such 
purpose,  the  amount  of  payment  to  be  m- 
plled  to  each  holder  of  a  basic  grant  shall  be 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  amount 
paid  to  that  holder  under  the  first  sentence 
of  this  subparagraph  and  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subeectlon  (a)  to  be  that  to 
which  that  holder  is  entitled  for  that  year. 
No  method  of  computing  or  manner  of  dis- 
tribution of  pa3rment8  shall  be  used  which 
is  inoonslstent  with  this  subparagraph. 

"Sutipart  3 — Supplemental   Educational 
C4>portunlty  Orants 

"PDKPOSE;     APPBOPRIATIOirs    AXrrROBIZKD 

"SEC.413A.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
subpart  to  provide,  through  institutions  of 
higher  education,  supplemental  grants  to 
assist  in  making  available  the  benefits  of 
postsecondary  education  to  qualified  stu- 
dents who,  for  lack  of  financial  means,  would 
be  unable  to  obtain  such  benefits  without 
such  a  grant. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissions  to  make  payments  to  instt- 
tuUons  of  higher  eduoattoa  which  have  made 
agreements  with  the  CommlaBi<Hier  in  accord- 
ance with  section  413C(b),  for  use  by  such 
Institutions  for  payments  to  uzkdergraduata 
students  for  the  initial  academic  year  of  a 
supplemental  grant  awarded  to  them  \inder 
this  subpart,  thwe  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
enCUng  June  80,  1978,  and  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1976.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  i4>proprlated  separate 
from  any  funds  appropriated  puiBuaat  to 
paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  buixm  authoriaed 
to  be  appropriated  by  paragraph  (1),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  apfnopriatad  such  soma 
as  may  be  necessary  for  payment  to  Instttu- 
tions  of  higher  education  for  use  by  soeh  la- 
stltutlons  for  making  oontlnuiag  supple- 
msntal  grants  under  this  subpart,  eonept 
that  no  i4>propriatlon  may  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  more  than  three  years  after  the 
last  fiscal  year  for  which  an  annoprlatioa 
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ia  fctitborl^a  midar  panffr^di  (1).  rondi 
•ppioprtAtod  p\ma*nt  to  thU  jMuagimpb 
■haU  b«  appraprtotad  Mpant*  from  any  funds 
apprc^rutad  pumiant  to  paragraph  (1 ) . 

"(S)  Slims  appropriated  ponuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  Im  av&a- 
able  for  payments  to  Instttotlons  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  were  ^>proprlated. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
payment  for  the  first  year  of  a  supplemental 
grant  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  Initial 
year  payment  If  the  grant  was  awarded  for 
the  continuing  education  of  a  student  who— 

"(A)  had  been  preTlously  awarded  a  sup- 
plemental grant  under  this  subpart  (whether 
by  another  Institution  or  otherwise),  and 

"(B)  had  received  payntent  for  any  year 
of  that  supplemental  grant. 

"AMOXTMT  AHD  DUKATIOIf  Of  OBAma 

"8ac.  418B.  (a)(1)  An  Institution  which 
awards  a  supplemental  grant  to  a  student 
under  this  subpart  shall,  for  the  duration  of 
the  grant,  pay,  from  the  funds  received 
under  this  subpart  by  such  Institution  for 
such  purpose,  to  that  student,  for  each  aca- 
demic year  during  which  he  Is  In  need  of 
such  grant  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at 
that  Institution,  an  amount  determined 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3) . 

"(2)  (A)(1)  The  amount  of  the  payment 
to  any  student  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  determined  by 
the  institution  to  be  needed  by  that  student 
to  enable  him  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
at  the  institution,  except  that  such  amount 
shall  not  exceed — 

"(I)  $1,000,  or 

"(XI)  one-half  the  sum  of  the  total 
amount  of  student  financial  aid  provided 
to  such  student  by  such  Institution, 


whichever  is  the  le 

"(U)  The  «1,000  limitation  set  forth  In 
clause  (I)  of  division  (1)  shall  be  Increased 
to  $lStOO  In  the  case  of  a  student  who,  dur- 
ing the  preceding  academic  year,  Is  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  to 
have  ranked  In  the  upper  half  of  his  class 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  education 

"(111)  For  the  purpose  of  clause  (II)  of 
division  (1) ,  the  term  'student  financial  aid' 
Indudes  as^tance  payments  to  the  student 
under  subpart  1  of  this  part  and  parts  C  and 
E  of  this  title,  and  any  assistance  provided 
to  a  student  under  any  scholarship  program 
establlahed  by  a  State  or  a  private  Institution 
or  organization,  as  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
aid  provided  such  student  by  the  Instltu- 

tlOB. 

"(B)  if  the  amount  determined  under  dl- 
vlstcQ  (1)  of  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect 
to  a  student  t<x  any  academic  year  la  less 
than  $300,  no  payment  shall  be  made  to 
that  student  for  that  year. 

"(C)  Subject  to  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B),  the  Commissions  shall  prescribe,  for 
the  guidance  of  Institutions,  basic  criteria 
and  schedules  for  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  need  to  be  determined  under 
division  (1)  of  subparagra)^  (A).  Such  cri- 
teria and  sdiedulee  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  objective  of  limiting  asslstsnoe  un- 
der this  subpart  to  studeate  of  financial  need, 
and  such  other  factors  rrtated  to  determin- 
ing the  need  of  students  for  financial  aaslst- 
ance  as  the  Onsnnilsrtoner  deems  relevant. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  duration  of  a  sapple- 
mental  grant  awarded  to  a  student  tuuler  this 
subpart  shall  be  the  period  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  undergraduate  course  of 
study  being  pursued  by  the  student  to  whom 
the  grant  Is  awarded  at  tiM  Institution 
awar^ng  the  grant. 

"(B)  The  period  of  the  duration  at  a  sup- 
pleinental  grant  under  this  subpart  shall  not 
exceed  four  aoademlo  years,  less  any  such 
period  with  respect  to  which  that  student 
baa  previously  rsoelved  payments  under  this 
snbpart  pursuant  to  a  prior  award  of  a  sup- 


plemental grant,  whetber  such  payments 
were  made  by  the  same  or  another  Institu- 
tion, except  that  In  the  case  of  a  student — 

"(1)  who  Is  pursuing  a  course  of  study 
isertlng  to  a  first  degree  In  a  program  of  study 
which  Is  dsslgned  by  the  Institution  offering 
It  to  extend  over  five  academic  years,  or 

"(U)  who  Is,  or  will  be,  unable  to  complete 
a  oourse  of  study  within  four  aoadsmlc  years 
because  of  a  requirement  of  the  Institution 
offering  sodi  cotirse  of  study  that  the  stu- 
dent eomn  In  a  noneredlt  remedial  oourss 
of  study, 

suCh  period  may  be  exteiutod  for  not  more 
than  one  additional  academic  year.  For  the 
purposes  of  clause  (U) .  a  'noneredlt  remedial 
coarse  of  study*  Is  a  course  of  study  for  whl^ 
no  credit  Is  given  toward  an  academic  degree, 
and  which  is  designed  to  Increase  the  ability 
of  the  student  to  engage  In  an  imdergraduate 
courss  of  study  leading  to  such  a  degree. 

"(3)  A  supplemental  grant  awarded  under 
thla  subpart  shall  entitle  the  student  to 
whom  It  Is  awarded  to  payments  pursuant 
to  such  grant  only  If — 

"'A)  that  student  Is  maintaining  satis- 
factory progress  In  the  course  of  study  he 
Is  pursuing^  according  to  the  standards 
and  practices  of  the  Institution  awarding 
the  grant,  and 

"(B)  that  student  Is  devoting  at  least  half- 
time  to  that  course  of  study,  during  the 
academic  year.  In  attendance  at  that 
Institution. 

Failure  to  be  In  attendance  at  the  Institu- 
tion during  vacation  periods  or  periods  of 
military  service,  or  during  other  periods  dur- 
ing which  the  Commissioner  determines.  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  that  there  Is 
good  cause  for  his  nonattendance,  shall 
not  render  a  student  Ineligible  for  a  sup- 
plemental grant;  but  no  payments  may  be 
made  to  a  student  during  any  siich  period 
of  falliire  to  be  In  attendance  or  period 
of  nonattendance. 

"■BLBcnoir  or  ancmxine;  taamuxim 
wrru  iMarii'U'iioMB 

"Bec.  413C.  (a)(1)  An  Individual  shaU  be 
eligible  for  the  award  of  a  supplemental  grant 
under  this  subpart  by  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  which  has  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b).  If  the  Individual  makes 
application  at  the  time  and  In  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  that  Institution.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

"(3)  From  among  those  who  are  eligible 
for  supplemental  grants  throxigh  an  Institu- 
tion which  has  an  agreement  with  the  Com- 
missioner imder  subsection  (b)  for  each  fis- 
cal year,  the  Institution  shall.  In  accordance 
with  such  agreement  under  subsection  (b), 
and  within  the  amount  allocated  to  the  in- 
stitution for  that  purpoae  for  that  year 
\mder  section  418D(b)  sdeot  Individuals  who 
are  to  be  awarded  such  grants  and  deter- 
mine, in  accordance  with  section  418B,  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  them.  An  institu- 
tion shall  not  award  a  supplemental  grant  to 
an  individual  imlees  It  determines  that — 

"(A)  he  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
as  an  undergradtiate  student  at  such  Insti- 
tution or,  in  the  case  of  a  student  already 
attending  such  institution,  Is  in  good  stand- 
ing there  as  an  undergradvtate; 

"(B)  he  shows  evidence  of  academic  or 
creative  promise  and  capability  of  main- 
taining good  standing  in  this  course  of 
study: 

"(0)  he  Is  of  exceptional  flnanfrtal  need; 
and 

"(O)  he  would  not,  but  for  a  supplemen- 
tal grant,  be  financially  able  to  pursue  a 
oourae  of  study  at  such  institution. 

"(b)  An  Institution  of  higher  education 
which  desires  to  obtain  fluids  t(x  supple- 
mental grants  under  this  subpart  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Commissioner. 
Such  agreement  shall — 


"(1)  provide  that  funds  reoetved  by  the 

Institution  under  this  subpart  will  be  nnd 
by  it  solely  for  the  purpoees  specified  In,  and 
m  acoordanoe  with,  the  provisions  of  this 
subpart  and  of  section  463; 

"(3)  provide  that.  In  determining  whether 
an  individual  meets  the  requirements  of 
clause  (C)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subeeotlon 
(a) ,  the  institution  win— 

"  (A)  oonsldsr  the  source  of  such  Individ- 
ual's Ineome  and  that  of  any  Individual  or 
individuals  upon  whom  he  relies  primarily 
for  support,  and 

"(B)  make  ^>proprlate  review  of  the  asasts 
of  the  student  and  of  such  individuals; 

"(8)  provide  that  the  institution,  In  co- 
operation with  other  eligible  institutions 
where  appropriate,  will  make  vlgoroiu  efforts 
to  Mmtlfy  qualified  youths  of  exceptional 
financial  need,  and  to  enoourage  them  to 
continue  their  education  beyond  secondary 
school  throu^  such  programs  and  aotlvlties 

"(A)  establishing  or  strengthening  dose 
working  relationships  with  secondary  seh0(d 
principals  and  guidance  and  counseling  per- 
sonnel, with  a  view  toward  motivating  stu- 
dents to  oomplete  ssoondary  school  and  to 
pursue  poeteeoondary  school  educational  op- 
portunities, and 

"(B)  making,  to  the  extent  fMaible,  con- 
dlthmal  cranmltments  tor  student  flrutnytitti 
aid  by  such  Institution  to  qualified  aeoondvy 
school  students  enrolled  In  grade  II  or  lower 
grades  who  show  evidences  of  academic  or 
creative  promise; 

"(4)  provide  that  the  institution  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  464; 

"(B)  Include  provlslona  designed  to  make 
grants  under  this  subpart  reasonally  avail- 
able, to  the  extent  of  available  funds,  to  all 
eligible  students  In  attendance  at  tlie  In- 
stitution; 

"(6)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  neoeesary  to  protect  the  financial  interest 
of  the  TTnlted  Statee. 

"AFPonroiricxirr  and  aix.ocatk>n  or  rxrtn» 

"Sk:.  413D.  (a)  (1)  (A)  Prom  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  418A(b)(l) 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Conmilssloner  shall 
apportion  to  each  State  an  amoimt  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the 
number  of  persons  enrolled  full-time  and  the 
full-time  equivalent  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons enrolled  part  time  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  such  p«w>ns  In  all  the 
SUtea. 

"(B)  If  the  Oommlsaloner  determines  that 
the  sums  apportioned  to  any  State  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  that  he  de- 
termines to  be  required  under  subsection  (b) 
for  that  fiscal  year  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  that  State,  the  Commissioner 
shall  reapportion  such  excess,  from  time  to 
Ume,  on  such  date  or  dates  as  he  shall  fix. 
to  other  States  In  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
mlsidoner  determines  will  best  assist  In 
achieving  the  purpoees  of  this  subpart. 

"(3)  Sums  ^H;>roprlated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 418A(b)  (3)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  In  siich  man- 
ner as  the  Commissioner  determines  will  best 
achieve  the  purposes  for  which  such  sums 
were  ^proprlated. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Ths  Commissioner  Shan,  fnan 
time  to  time,  set  dates  before  which  Instltu- 
tlona  In  any  State  must  file  applications  fcr 
allocation,  to  such  Instltutlona,  of  sui^d*- 
mental  grant  funds  from  the  apportionment 
to  that  State  (Including  any  rei^portlonment 
thereto)  for  any  fiscal  year  piusuant  to  wib* 
section  (a)(1). 

■*(B)  (1)  From  the  sums  ai^wrtloned  (or 
reapportioned)  to  any  State,  the  Obbunls- 
sloner  shall  allocate  amoimts  to  InstltutloBS 
which  have  submitted  aK>llcattons  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A) . 

"(U)  Allocations  under  division  (1)  tf 
the  Commlasloner  to  such  Instltutlaoa  abau 
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be  made  In  accordance  with  equitable  criteria 
established  by  the  Commissioner  by  regula- 
tion. Such  criteria  shall  be  deidgned  to 
achieve  such  distribution  of  supplonental 
grant  funds  among  such  Institutions  within 
a  State  as  will  most  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subpart. 

"(3)  llie  Commissioner  shall.  In  aooord- 
ance  with  regulations,  allocate  to  such  Instl- 
tutlona In  any  State,  from  funda  i^^wrtloned 
or  r«4>portloned  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
(3),  funds  to  be  used  aa  the  supplemental 
grants  spedfled  In  section  41SA(b)  (8) . 

"(8)  Payments  shall  be  made  from  alloca- 
tions under  this  subsection  as  needed. 

"Subpart  8 — Grants  to  States  for  State 

Scholarship  Incentives 
"fdxposk;  AppaopKiATioKs  ATrTBOxnOED 

"Sac.  415A.  (a)  It  la  the  purpoae  of  this 
subpart  to  make  grants  avaUable  to  the 
Statee  to  assist  them  in  providing  student  in- 
centive grants  to  eligible  students  In  at- 
tendance at  institutions  of  higher  education. 

"(b)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jims  SO,  1973.  and  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  ye«uv  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1976.  for  payments  to  the  States  for  student 
incentive  grants  to  individuals  who  have  not 
previously  been  awarded  such  grants. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorlied 
to  be  apiH^rlated  piusuant  to  jtaragraph 
(1).  there  Is  authorized  to  be  i^^n^irlated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  muMng 
grants  to  Indlvlduala  who  have  been  awarded 
student  Incentive  grants  for  previous  years. 

"(3)  Stuns  appropriated  pursviant  to  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
avaUable  for  payments  to  States  for  the  award 
of  student  Incentive  grants  under  this  sub- 
part until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  succeed- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums  were 
appropriated. 

"(4)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  subsection,  a 
payment  on  the  first  year  of  a  student  incen- 
tive grant  with  req>ect  to  any  student  who 
has  not  been  awarded  a  student  incentive 
grant  during  any  previous  year  shall  be  con- 
sidered, subject  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, an  initial  award  to  be  paid  from 
appropriations  pursuant  to  paragraph   (1). 

"ALLOTICXNT  AXOItO  SrATSS 

"Sbc.  416B.  (a)  (1)  (A)  From  the  sums  «p- 
propriated  piusuant  to  section  41SA(b)(l) 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  number  of 
students  In  attendance  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  such  students  in  such  at- 
tendance in  all  the  States. 

"(B)  For  the  piupoees  of  this  paragraph. 
the  niimber  of  students  in  attendance  at  In- 
BUtutions  of  higher  education  in  a  State  and 
In  all  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commlsaloner  for  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  to  him. 

"(3)  If  the  Commissioner  determlnea  that 
the  amoimt  allotted  to  any  State  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the 
amount  he  determines  to  be  required  for  that 
fiscal  year  for  the  student  incentive  grant 
program  of  that  State,  such  excess  shall  be 
reallotted  among  the  other  Statee,  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  date  or  datee  as  he  shaU  fix, 
In  such  manner  as  he  determines  will  beat 
uslst  in  achieving  the  purpoees  of  his  sub- 
part. 

"(b)  Sxmu  appropriated  piirauant  to  sec- 
tion 416(A)  (b)  (2)  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  be 
allotted  among  the  Statee  in  such  manner 
ss  the  Commlasloner  determlnee  will  beet 
achieve  the  purposes  for  which  such  sums 
were  appropriated. 

"APPUCATIOMS  FOa  BTUUkWT  Mcjuma 

oaANT  PBOcaaica 

"Sac.  41SC.  (a)   A  State  which  dsdree  to 

Obtain  a  payment  under  thU  subpart  fOr  any 

fiscal  year  shall  submit  an  application  there- 


for through  the  State  agency  administering 
Its  program  of  student  incentive  grants,  at 
such  time  or  times,  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  required  by,  or  pursuant 
to,  regulation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  make  the  determinations 
required  under  this  subpart. 

"(b)  From  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
subi>art  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  make  payments  to  such  State 
for  paying  60  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
student  Incentive  grants  pursuant  to  a  State 
program  which — 

"(1)  Is  administered  by  a  single  State 
agency; 

"(3)  provides  that  such  grante  will  be  In 
amounts  not  In  excess  of  $1,600  per  academic 
year  for  attendance  on  a  full-time  basis  as  an 
undergraduate  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education: 

"(8)  provides  for  the  selection  of  recipients 
of  such  grants  on  the  basis  of  substantial 
financial  need  determined  on  the  basis  of 
criteria  established  by  the  Commissioner; 

"(4)  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  non- 
Federal  portion  of  such  grants  from  funds 
supfdled  by  such  State  which  repreaent  an 
additional  expenditure  for  such  yesr  by  such 
State  for  grants  for  students  attending  in- 
stitutions of  hitter  education  over  the 
amount  expended  by  such  State  for  such 
grants  during  the  second  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  State  Ini- 
tially received  funds  under  this  subpart; 
and 

"(6)  provides  (A)  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procediu'es  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  agency  under  this  subpart,  and  (B)  for 
the  making  of  such  reports.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  enable  the  Commission- 
er to  perf onn  his  functions  undw  this  sub- 
part. 

"(o)  Upon  his  approval  of  any  application 
for  a  payment  under  this  subpart,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  res^ve  from  the  applicable 
allotment  (Including  any  applicable  reallot- 
ment)  available  therefor,  the  amount  of  such 
payment,  which  (subject  to  the  limits  of  such 
allotment  or  reallotment)  shall  be  equal  to 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  student 
incentive  grants  covered  by  such  application. 
The  Commissioner  shall  pay  such  reserved 
amount,  in  advance  ot  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  installments  as  he  may 
determine.  The  Commissioner's  reservation 
of  any  amount  \mder  this  section  may  be 
amended  by  him,  either  upon  approval  of 
an  amendment  of  the  application  or  upon 
revision  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  student 
incentive  grants  with  respect  to  which  such 
reservation  was  made,  and  in  the  event  of  an 
upward  revision  of  such  estimated  cost  ap- 
proved by  him  he  may  reserve  the  Federal 
share  of  the  added  cost  only  from  the  ap- 
plicable allotment  (or  reallotment)  available 
at  the  time  of  such  approval. 

"AOMjifxaiaATioir  of  statx  paooaAMs:  jrmiciAL 


"Sxc.  416D.  (a)  (1)  The  Commlasloner  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  any  appUcatlon  for  a 
State  program  submitted  imder  section  416C, 
or  any  modification  thereof,  without  first 
affording  the  State  agency  submitting  the 
program  reaeonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  state  agency  administering  a  State 
program  approved  under  thU  sutoart. 
finds—  ^^ 

"(A)  that  the  State  program  has  been  ao 
changed  that  it  no  longer  compUee  with  the 
provlslona  of  this  subpart,  or 

"(B)    that  in  the  administration  of  the 
program  there  is  a  falliire  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision, 
the  Oommlsaloner  shall  notify  such  State 


agency  that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded 
8s  eligible  to  participate  In  the  program 
under  this  subpieu^  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
there  Is  no  longer  any  such  faUtire  to  comply. 

"(b)(1)  If  any  State  is  dlssatUfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  its  State  program  sub- 
mitted under  this  subpart  or  with  his  final 
action  under  subsection  (a) ,  such  State  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  i^ipeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  Is  located. 
The  siunmons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be 
served  at  any  place  in  the  United  States.  The 
Commissioner  shall  forthwith  certify  and 
file  in  the  court  the  transcript  of  the  prx>- 
oeedlngs  and  the  record  on  which  he  baasd 
his  action. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
missioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to 
the  Commlasloner  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify 
to  the  court  the  transcript  and  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Ooiu^  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  section  1254. 

"Subpart  4 — Special  Programs  for  Students 
From  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds 

"PaoOBAlC  AUTHOaiZATXOIf 

"Sac.  417A.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
part, earry  out  a  program  designed  to  Iden- 
tify qualified  students  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies, to  prepare  them  for  a  program  of  post- 
secondary  education,  and  to  provide  q)eclal 
services  for  such  students  who  are  piusulng 
prognuns  of  postseoondary  education. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  carry  out  this  subpart,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $100,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1976. 

"AUTHoaoxD  ACTXvrms 
"Sbc.  417B.  (a)  Hie  Commissioner  is  au- 
thoriaed  (without  regard  to  section  8700 
of  the  Revised  Statutee  (41  U.S.C.  6))  to 
make  grants  to.  and  contracts  with,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Including  institu- 
tions with  vocational  and  career  education 
programs,  combinations  of  such  institutions, 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations (including  professional  and 
scholarly  associations),  and,  in  exertional 
cases,  secondary  schools  and  secondary  voca- 
tional schools,  for  planning,  developing,  or 
carrying  out  within  the  State  one  or  more 
of  the  services  described  In  section  417A 
(a). 

"(b)  Services  provided  through  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  subpart  shall  be  apeolf- 
loally  designed  to  assist  In  eiiabllnc  youtlia 
from  low-Income  families  who  have  academic 
potential,  but  who  may  lack  adequate  sec- 
ondary school  preparation  or  who  may  be 
handicapped,  to  enter,  continue,  or  resume 
a  iHY>gram  of  postseoondary  education.  In- 
cluding— 

"(1)  programs,  to  be  known  as  Talent 
Search,'  designed  to — 

"(A)  Identify  qualified  youths  of  finan- 
cial or  cultural  iteed  with  an  exoepttonal 
potential  for  poataeoondary  educational 
training  and  encourage  them  to  complete 
secondary  school  and  undertake  poataecood- 
ary  educational  training, 

"(B)  publldae  eUstlng  fonna  of  student 
financial  aid.  Indudlng  aid  furnished  under 
thU  tiUe.  and 
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"(O)  «nooanc»  mrtmimj.*thota  or  ool- 
legs  dropoota  at  damonatnttsd  aptitude  to 
reantOT  edooatlatwl  progmns,  inducUng 
po8tMOondarT-Mdux>l  programs: 

"(3)  prognma.  to  be  known  aa  njpward 
Bound',  (A)  which  are  designed  to  gen- 
erate akllls  and  motlTatlon  nimtiianiji  for 
auooeaa  In  educatlan  beyond  high  achocM  and 
(B)  in  whloli  emtjUeea  tram  low-lnoome 
backgrouada  and  wltti  lna<tequate  aeoond- 
ary-aebool  preparaittan  partlolpate  on  a  sob- 
Btantlally  full-time  baala  during  all  or  part 
of  the  program; 

"(3)  programa,  to  be  known  aa  'Special 
Servlcea  for  OlaadTantaged  Studenta,'  of 
remedial  and  other  apedal  aerrloea  for  stu- 
denta with  academic  potential  (A)  who  are 
enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  at  the 
InsUtutlon  which  la  the  beneficiary  of  the 
grant  or  contract,  and  (B)  who,  by  reason 
of  d^>rlved  educational,  cultural,  or  eco- 
nomic background,  or  other  handicap,  are 
In  need  of  suA  services  to  aarist  them  to 
UUtlate,  continue,  or  reaume  their  poataec- 
ondary  education;  and 

"(4)  a  program  ot  paying  up  to  78  per 
centum  of  the  coat  of  eatabUahtf^  and  oper- 
ating aduoatkmal  Opportunity  Oentars 
v^lcb — 

"(A)  sarra  areaa  with  major  oonosotia- 
tlona  of  low-lnoome  populations  by  prorld- 
Ing,  In  coordination  with  other  appUeable 
programs  and  serylcea 

"(1)  Infonnatlon  with  raq;>eet  to  flnandal 
and  aeademto  aaatstanoe  available  for  per- 
sons In  suoh  areaa  deairlng  to  pursue  a  pro- 
gram of  postseeondary  education; 

"(U)  awilstanee  to  such  persons  in  i^mly- 
ing  f OT  admlBBlon  to  Institutions,  at  which 
a  program  of  postseeondary  education  1b  of- 
ftoad.  Inoludlng  preparing  neeeaaary  applica- 
tions fOT  use  by  admlaalan  and  «i«»«fliai  aid 
oflBosrs;  and 

"(lU)  counseling  acrrloaa  and  tutorial  and 
other  neoeaaary  asslsUnoe  to  such  persons 
whUe  attending  such  institutions;  and 

"(B)  serve  as  recruiting  and  counseling 
pools  to  coordinate  resouroea  and  staff  efforts 
of  institutions  of  higher  education  and  of 
other  InsMtutions  offering  programs  of  poet- 
■econdary  education.  In  admitting  educa- 
tlonaUy  disadvantaged  penoos. 
The  portion  of  the  coat  of  any  project  as- 
sisted under  oUuse  (4)  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence which  tB  borne  by  the  applicant  shall 
repreaent  an  IncrMue  In  ekpendlture  by  such 
^;>pueant  for  the  purpoaes  of  such  project. 
-Subpart    l^—PaymenU    to    tnatUutUma    of 

higher  education  for  cost  of  Hutruetion 

"00»r-O»-IlfST«TTCTK>H  AXXOWAKCIS 

"Sac.  419.  (a)  Each  Institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  a  student  who  Is  the 
recipient  of  a  basic  grant  under  subpart  1 
Is  In  attendance.  shaU  be  enUtled  for  each 
fiscal  year  to  a  coet-of-lnstructlon  allow- 
ance (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  'allowance') ,  In  aooordanoe  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  amount  of  the  allow- 
ance to  which  an  Institution  shaU  be  en- 
Utied  under  this  secUon  for  a  fiscal  year 
BbaU  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
nimiber  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  In- 
stitution, and  the  number  of  students  who 
are  In  attendance  at  such  Institution  and 
who  are  also  recipients  of  basic  grants  un- 
der this  part,  and  ahaU  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  following  table: 

"If  the  total  num-     The   amount   of  the 
ber    of   studenta        grant  Is — 
In  attendance  la — 
Not  over  1.000 $600  for  each  recipi- 
ent. 
Over  1.000  but  not     $400  tor  each  recipl- 
ovar  9,600.  ent  or.  If  the  num- 

ber of  recipients  is 
at  least  100.  $60,000. 
plua  $400  for  each 
recipient  in  excess 
of  100. 
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Over  a.600  but  not  $S00  fOT  each  reclpl- 
over  6,000.  ent  ot,  if  the  num- 

ber of  recipients  is 
at  least  260.  $110.- 
000.  pltis  $300  fOT 
each  recipient  in  ex- 
cess of  2S0. 

Over  6,000  but  not  $300  fOT  each  redpl- 
over  10,000.  mt  «.  if  the  num- 

ber of  recipients  Is 
at  least  500,  $185,- 
000,  plus  $200  for 
each     recipient     In 

«         .---.>  excess  of  600. 

Over  10,000 gioo  fOT  each  recipi- 
ent or.  If  the  num- 
ber of  recipients  Is 
at  least  1,000,  $235,- 
000,  plus  $100  fOT 
each  recipient  In 
excess  of  1,000. 

"(B)  In  any  case  ii^ere  a  recipient  of  a 
basic  grant  under  subpart  1  attends  an 
Institution  receiving  an  allowance  under 
this  subpart  on  less  than  a  f\ill-tlme  basis, 
the  amount  of  the  allowance  to  that  Institu- 
tion with  respect  to  that  student  shall  be 
reduced  In  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which 
that  student  Is  not  attending  on  a  full-time 
basis. 

"(C)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  a  sep- 
arate determination  of  the  nxmiber  of  stu- 
dents In  attendance  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  and  the  number  of  recip- 
ients of  basic  grants  at  any  such  Institu- 
tion at  each  branch  or  separate  campus  of 
that  Institution  located  in  a  different  com- 
munity from  the  principal  campus  of  that 
Institution  pursuant  to  crlterta  established 
by  him. 

"(2)  An  Institution  of  higher  education 
may  receive  an  allowance  in  accordance  with 
this  section  only  upon  application  therefOT. 
Aa  application  under  this  section  shall  be 
submitted  at  such  time  ot  times.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title, 
and  shall — 

(A)  set  forth  such  policies,  assurances, 
and  procediures  as  will  Insure  that — 

"(1)  the  funds  received  by  the  Institution 
under  this  section  will  be  used  solely  to 
defray  Instructional  expenses  In  academical- 
ly related  programs  of  the  applicant; 

"(11)  except  as  Is  authorized  In  paragraph 
(3),  the  applicant  will  not  Increase  tiUtlon 
with  respect  to  the  recipients  of  basic  grants 
under  this  part  above  the  rate  charged  by 
the  applicant  for  undergrad\utte  students 
for  the  academic  year  1970-1971; 

"(111)  the  funds  received  by  the  Institu- 
tion under  this  section  will  not  be  used  for 
a  school  OT  department  of  divinity  ot  fOT 
any  religious  worship  ot  sectarian  activity; 

"(Iv)  the  applicant  will  expend,  during  the 
academic  year  for  which  a  grant  Is  sought, 
for  all  academically  related  programs  of  the 
Institution,  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  the 
average  amount  so  expended  during  the  three 
years  preceding  the  year  fOT  which  the  grant 
is  sought:  and 

"(v)  the  applicant  will  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  such  reports  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  require  by  regulation:  and 

"(B)  contain  such  other  statement  of  pol- 
icies, assurances,  and  procedures  as  the 
Commissioner  may  require  by  regulation  In 
order  to  protect  the  financial  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

"(3)  In  aooordanee  with  crltarla  estab- 
Uabad  by  regulations  promulgated  fOT  the 
purpoM*  of  this  paragraph,  the  Oommlaslon- 
er  la  authorised  to  permit  Inereaaas  In  tultloti 
In  cases  where  faUnre  to  do  so  would  result 
In  undue  hardship  fOT  an  Inatltutlon.  Suoh 
criteria  shall,  among  other  factors,  take  Into 
consideration  InerMses  In  the  oost-of-llvlng 
Index  aatabUtbad  by  the  Department  tit 
LabOT. 


"(0)  (1)  The  Commissioner  tfiall  pay  to 
eaoh  Institution  of  higher  education  fOT  each 
fiscal  year  the  amoimt  to  whleh  It  la  entitled 
under  thla  section. 

"  {%)  U  dtirlng  any  period  of  any  fiscal  year 
the  funds  available  fOT  payments  fOT  entitle- 
ments estabUahed  under  this  subpart  are  In- 
suflldent  to  fully  aatlsfy  aU  suoh  entitle- 
ments the  amount  paid  with  respect  to  each 
such  entitlement  shall  be  ratably  reduced. 
When  sufllelent  fimda  beoome  available  tor 
such  period  for  such  purpose  the  amount  ot 
payment  from  such  funds  to  be  applied  to 
the  entitled  of  each  Institution  shaU  be  equal 
to  the  dlfferenee  between  the  amount  paM 
to  that  Inatltutlon  under  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph  and  the  amount  of  the 
entltlenifant  fOT  that  Institution  as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a) .  No  method  of  computing  or  no  distribu- 
tion of  payments  under  this  subpart  shall  be 
used  which  Is  Inconsistent  with  this  para- 
graph.". 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  after  June  SO,  1973. 

(8)  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  mppto- 
prlated  fOT  each  of  the  flaoal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  1978,  such  sums  as  may  be 
neceesary  fOT  payment  to  InstltutlCKis  which 
have  m  effect  agreementa  with  the  Oommla- 
sloner  entered  Into  under  section  407  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  before  July  1, 
1972,  fOT  use  by  such  Institutions  for  hm^ItIth 
educational  opportunity  grants  under  part  A 
ot  title  IV  of  such  Act,  as  such  part  A  is  in 
effect  on  June  30,  1972,  to  undergraduate 
students  fOT  academic  years  other  than  the 
Initial  year  of  their  educational  opportunity 
grant  under  such  part  A. 

(c)  Section  Ml  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1905  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b)  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
there<^  the  following : 

"(b)  (1)  Pot  the  purpoees  of  this  title,  ex- 
cept for  subpart  6  of  part  A,  the  term  In- 
stitution of  higher  education'  Includes  any 
school  of  nursing;  and  any  proprietary  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  which  has  an 
agreement  with  the  Commissioner  contain- 
ing such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  to  be  neceesary  to  In- 
aui9  that  the  availability  at  assistance  to 
students  at  the  schocM  under  this  title  has 
not  reeiilted,  and  will  not  result.  In  an  In- 
crease In  the  tuition,  fees,  or  other  charges 
to  such  students. 
"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)  The  term  'school  of  nursing'  means 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  collegiate  ot  as- 
sociate degree  school  of  nursing. 

"(B)  The  term  'collegiate  school  of  nura- 
Ing'  means  a  department,  division,  ot  other 
administrative  unit  In  a  college  ot  xinlverslty 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  program  of  education  In  profea- 
slonal  nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science.  baohelOT  of  nursing,  ot  to  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  ot  to  a  graduate  degree  in  nura* 
ing. 

"(O)  Olie  term  'aasoelate  degree  aehool  at 
nursing'  means  a  department,  division,  ot 
other  administrative  \inlt  In  a  JuuIot  college, 
community  college.  o<dlege,  ot  unlvertfty 
which  provides  primarily  ot  exclusively  an 
accredited  two-year  program  of  education  in 
professional  nursing  and  allied  subjects  lead- 
ing to  an  associate  degree  In  nursing  ot  to  an 
equivalent  degree. 

"(D)  TtM  term  'accredited'  when  appUed 
to  any  progimm  of  nurse  education  means  a 
program  accredited  by  a  recognised  body  ot 
bodies  approved  fOT  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner. 

"(3)  Pot  the  purpoees  of  this  subasetlon, 
the  term  'pr(H>rletai7  institution  of  higher 
education'  means  a  school  (A)  which  pro- 
vides not  leas  than  a  six-month  program  at 
training  to  prepare  students  fOT  gainful  sm- 
ploymsnt  In  a  recognised  oocupatlom.  (B) 
whloh  meets  the  requirements  of  cUuses  (1) 
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and  (2)  of  sectton  1201  (a).  (O)  whloh  does 
not  meet  the  requirement  of  section  clause 
(4)  of  section  1201  (a),  (D)  which  Is  ac- 
credited by  a  nationally  reoognlaed  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association  tipptovoA  by  the 
Commissioner  fOT  this  purpose,  and  (B) 
which  has  been  in  existence  fOT  at  least  two 
years.  For  piuposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  nation- 
ally recognised  accrediting  agencies  ot  as- 
sociations which  he  determines  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  tnUnlng 
offered. 
"(c)  FOT  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(1)  the  term  'academic  year*  ahall  be  de- 
fined by  the  Commissioner  by  regulatlonr, 
and 

"(2)  the  term  In  attendance',  when  i^ 
piled  to  a  student,  means  a  student  who  at- 
tends an  Institution  of  higher  education  at 
least  on  a  half-time  basis,  as  it-ttn^  by  the 
Commissioner  by  regulation.". 

(d)  (1)  Section  1201  of  the  Higher  Bduoa- 
tton  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(m)  The  term  'school  or  department  of 
dlvlnl^  means  an  Institution  or  a  depart- 
ment OT  a  branch  of  an  institution  the  pro- 
gram of  Instnictlon  of  which  Is  designed  fOT 
the  education  of  students  (A)  to  prepare 
them  to  become  ministers  of  religion  or  to 
enter  upon  some  other  religious  vocation  (ot 
to  provide  oontlnulng  training  fOT  any  such 
vocation),  or  (B)  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
theological  subjects.". 

(2)  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  IB 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

(A)  The  second  sentence  of  section  113; 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  section  207; 

(C)  The  second  sentence  of  section  626; 

(D)  The  second  sentence  of  section  609; 
and 

(E)  The  second  sentence  of  section  933. 

(e)  No  payments  shall  be  paid  on  the  basis 
of  entitlements  created  by  subpart  6  of  part 
A  of  tlUe  IV  of  the  Hlghm  BduoaUon  Act  of 
1965  for  any  fiscal  year  In  which — 

(1)  the  appropriations  available  for  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  entitlements  created 
by  subpart  1  of  such  part  are  Insufficient  to 
pay  In  full  the  amounts  to  which  all  stu- 
dents are  entitled  under  such  subpart  1  for 
that  fiscal  year;  ot 

(2)  the  appropriation  fOT  grants  tinder 
subpart  2  of  such  part  for  that  fiscal  year 
does  not  at  least  equal  the  appropriation  for 
the  purpoaes  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1972;  ot 

(3)  the  appropriation  fOT  grants  under 
part  C  of  such  title  IV  fOT  that  fiscal  year 
does  not  at  least  equal  the  appropriation  fOT 
such  part  C  fOT  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1972:  OT 

(4)  the  appropriation  pturstiant  to  section 
461  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  (as 
added  by  section  137(b)  of  this  Act)  for  that 
fiscal  year  does  not  at  least  equal  the  im- 
propriation for  contributions  to  loan  funds 
under  title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1973. 

XNSUBXD    B'rUUEMT    LOANS — SlTEMSiUW    OV 


Sxc.  182A.  (a)  (1)  Section  424(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "succeeding  fis- 
cal years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1976". 

(2)  Such  section  424 (a)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "June  30, 1976"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  80,  1979". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  aecUon  438(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
"June  80,  1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  SO,  1878"  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
"shall  end  at  the  dose  ot  June  80, 187S"  and 


inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shsU  «nd  at  the 
close  of  June  30, 1979". 

(c)  SecUon  433(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "two  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "succeeding  fis- 
cal years  ending  prior  to  Jtily  1,  1976". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  aftOT  June  80,  1971. 
xwrautsas  or  lAur  lhotatiow  of  kxcxftioxai. 


Sac.  132B.  (a)  (1)  Section  4S6(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  ",  except  when 
the  financial  aid  officer  of  the  institution  in 
which  such  student  is  enrolled  or  at  which  he 
has  t>een  accepted  for  enrollment  determines 
(In  accordance  with  general  orltarla  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner)  that  suoh  stu- 
dent is  In  need  of  a  larger  total  to  continue 
his  education,  in  whleh  case  suoh  total  may 
zx>t  exceed  whichever  to  the  lesser,  $2,600  ot 
such  larger  total". 

(2)  SecUon  428(b)(1)(A)  of  eaoh  Aot  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "$1,600"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(except  when  the  financial  aid  of- 
ficer of  the  insUtuUon  in  which  such  stu- 
dent Is  enrolled  or  at  which  he  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  enrollment  determines.  In  accord- 
ance with  general  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner,  that  such  student  to  in  need 
of  a  larger  anwunt  to  continue  his  edticaUon, 
In  which  case  such  total  may  not  exceed 
whichever  to  the  lesser,  $2,500  or  suoh  larger 
amount) ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsecUon 
(a)  shall  be  effecUve  with  respect  to  loans 
made  after  the  enactment  of  thto  Act,  and 
Insured  by  the  Commissioner  under  part  B 
of  UUe  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  or  by  a  State  or  non-profit  private  In- 
BtltuUon  or  organlzaUon  with  which  the 
Commissioner  has  an  agreement  undv  sec- 
tion 438(b)  of  such  part. 

KLICmUTT   OF   OfSTlTUTlONa 

Sxc.  132C.  (a)  Part  B  of  tlUe  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
seeUon: 

"XI.TBTWn.rTT  or  ikstitdtions 

"Sbc.  438.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  thto  part,  the  Commissioner  to  au- 
thcalzed  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may 
be  neceeeary  to  provide  for — 

"(1)  a  fiscal  audit  of  an  eligible  InsUtu- 
tlon with  regard  to  any  fimds  obtained  from 
a  student  who  has  received  a  loan  insured 
under  this  part,  or  Insured  by  a  State  or  non- 
profit private  institution  or  organlzaUon  with 
which  the  Commissioner  has  an  agreement 
under  section  428(b) ; 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  reasonable  stand- 
ards of  financial  responsibility  and  appropri- 
ate InstltuUonal  capability  fOT  the  admln- 
totration  by  an  eligible  institution  of  a  pro- 
gram of  student  financial  aid  with  respect  to 
funds  obtained  from  a  student  who  has  re- 
ceived a  loan  Insured  under  thto  part,  or  in- 
sured by  a  State  ot  nonprofit  private  In- 
sUtutlon or  organization  with  which  the 
Oonunlssloner  has  an  agreement  under  sec- 
Uon 4a8(b); 

"(8)  the  llmltaUon,  8Ui^>enslon,  ot  ter- 
mlnaUon  of  the  eligibility  under  thto  part 
of  any  otherwise  eligible  Institution,  when- 
ever the  Commission  has  determined,  after 
notice  and  affording  an  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, that  such  institution  has  violated  ot 
failed  to  carry  out  any  regulaUon  prescribed 
tmder  thto  part". 

(b)  The  amendment  nuule  by  subsection 
(a)  Shall  be  effecUve  on  and  after  the  six- 
tieth day  following  the  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

BTUSXirr  IiOAM   MABKXTXNO  ASBOdSTIOir 

Sxc.  133.  (a)  (1)  Part  B  of  UUe  IV  of  the 
HlghOT  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tharsof  the 
following  new  asetlon : 


"STUDXlfT  LOAN   MAKKKTmO  ASSOCIATIOM 

"Sec.  439.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  ds- 
claree  that  It  to  the  purpoee  of  this  secUon 
to  establish  a  Oovernment-sponsored  private 
corfwratlon  which  wUl  be  on^tncwl  by  pri- 
vate ci4>ltal  and  which  will  serve  as  a  sec- 
ondary market  and  warehousing  facility  fOT 
Insured  student  loans.  Insured  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  thto  part  or  by  a  State  ot 
nonprofit  private  insUtuUon  ot  organisa- 
tion with  which  the  Commissioner  has  an 
agreement  tmder  secUon  428(b),  and  which 
wUl  provide  liquidity  fOT  student  loan  in- 
vestments. 

"(b)  (1)  There  to  hereby  created  a  body  oot- 
porate  to  be  known  as  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  AssodaUon  (herelnaftOT  referred 
to  as  the  'Association') .  The  AssodaUon  shall 
have  succession  untu  dissolved.  It  shaU  main- 
tain Its  principal  office  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  ShaU  be  deemed,  fOT  purposes 
of  venue  In  dvll  actions,  to  be  a  resident 
thereof.  Officers  may  be  established  by  the 
Association  In  such  other  place  ot  places 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  ot  appropriate  fOT 
the  conduct  of  its  btislnees. 

"(2)  The  Association,  indudlng  its 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  mort- 
gagee, or  other  security  holdings,  and  Income 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  ot 
hereafter  imposed  by  any  State,  territory, 
possession.  Commonwealth,  or  dependency  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  the  Dtotelct  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  by  any  cotinty,  munldpallty.  or 
local  taxing  authOTlty.  except  that  any  real 
property  of  the  AssodaUon  shall  be  subject 
to  State,  territorial,  cotmty,  miuildpal,  ot 
local  taxation  to  the  same  extent  according 
to  Its  value  as  other  real  property  to  taxed. 

"(3)  There  to  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  $6,000,000  for  making  ad- 
vances for  the  ptupoee  of  helping  to  eetab- 
llsb  the  Assodatlon.  Such  advances  shall  be 
repaid  within  such  period  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  to  be  appropriate  In  light  of  the 
maturity  and  solvency  of  the  Association. 
Such  advances  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  (A)  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into  con- 
slderaUon  the  current  average  market  yldd 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
mattirlty  comparable  to  the  maturity  of  such 
advances,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum,  plus  (B)  an  allowance  ade- 
quate in  the  Judigment  of  the  Secretary  to 
cover  adminlstraUve  costs  and  probable 
losses.  Repayments  of  such  advances  shall 
be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury. 

"(c)(1)  The  AssodaUon  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  which  shall  consist  of 
twenty-one  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
designated  Chairman  by  the  Board  members. 

"(3)  An  Interim  Board  of  Directors  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  Interim  Chairman.  The 
interim  Board  shall  constot  of  twenty-one 
members,  seven  of  whom  ahall  be  representa- 
Uve  of  banks  ot  other  finf^nnini  institutions 
which  are  Insured  lenders  pvirsuant  to  thto 
section,  seven  of  whom  shall  l>e  representa- 
Uve  of  educaUonal  InsUtuttons,  and  sevsn 
of  whom  ShaU  be  representaUve  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  Interim  Board  shall  arrange 
for  an  initial  offering  of  common  and  pre- 
ferred stocks  and  take  whatever  other  ac- 
tions are  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  op- 
eraUons  of  the  AssodaUon. 

"(3)  When  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, stifflclent  common  stock  of  the  Asso- 
ctoUon  has  been  purchased  by  educational 
InsUtuUons  and  banks  or  other  flnnn/»t*i 
institutions,  the  holders  of  common  stock 
which  are  educaUonal  InsUtuUons  shall  dect 
seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Dtrectors  and 
the  holders  of  common  stock  which  are 
banks  or  other  *in>Tt.»iai  InsUtuUons  shall 
elect  seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Dirsc- 
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ton.   Tb«  I>re«l«l«nt  ahall  i4>pomt   the  re- 
maining aeven  director*. 

"(4)  At  the  tune  the  eTemts  detoarltMil  In 
paragraph  (8)  have  occurred,  the  Interim 
Board  ebaU  turn  over  the  aSalra  of  the  Ae- 
■orlatlon  to  the  regular  Board  ao  choaen  or 
appointed. 

"(6)  Tha  directors  appointed  by  the  Fraal- 
dent  aball  aerve  at  the  pleasure  oi  the  Praal- 
deiA  and  untU  their  suooeaaorB  have  been 
appointed  and  have  qualined.  The  remain- 
ing dlrectora  ahaU  each  be  elected  for  a  term 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  next  *nn"^i  meet- 
ing at  the  common  stockholders  of  the  Aa- 
Boolatton,  and  shall  serve  until  their  suc- 
ceaacvs  have  been  elected  and  have  qualified. 
Any  appolnUve  seat  on  the  Board  which  be- 
comes vacant  shall  be  filled  by  a{^>olntment 
of  the  President.  Any  elective  aeat  on  the 
Board  which  becomea  vacant  after  the  an- 
nual election  of  the  directors  aball  be  filled 
by  the  Board,  but  only  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term. 

"(6)  The  Board  of  OUectors  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  Its  chairman.  The  Board  shall 
determine  the  general  policies  which  shall 
govern  the  operations  of  the  Association.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  select,  appoint,  and  com- 
pensate qualified  persons  to  fill  the  oSces 
as  may  be  provided  (or  In  the  bylaws,  with 
such  executive  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  bylaws  or  by 
the  Board  of  Dlreetora,  and  such  persona 
shall  be  the  executive  oOoers  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  shall  discharge  aU  such  executive 
functions,  powers,  and  duties. 

"(d)(1)  The  Association  ia  authorised, 
subject  to  the  provisions  ol  this  secuon,  p\ir- 
suant  to  commitments  or  otherwise,  to  make 
advances  on  the  security  of,  purchase,  serv- 
ice, sell,  or  otherwise  deal  In,  at  prices  and 
on  terms  and  oondi'Mons  determined  by  the 
Asaociatlon,  student  loans  which  are  Insured 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part  or  by 
a  State  or  nonprofit  private  Institution  or 
organization  with  which  the  Commlasloner 
has  an  agreement  imder  section  428(b) . 

"(2)  Any  warehousing  advance  made  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shaU 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  face 
amoimt  of  an  Insured  loan.  The  proceeds 
from  any  such  advance  shaU  be  Invested  In 
additional  insured  student  loans. 

"(•)  The  Association,  pursuant  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  pre- 
scribe, shall  make  advances  on  seciirlty,  pur- 
chase, service,  sell,  warehouse,  or  otherwise 
deal  In  student  loans  pursuant  to  subeectlon 
(d)  only  after  the  Association  is  assured  in 
each  instance — 

"(1)  that  the  lender  (A)  did  not  discrimi- 
nate against  any  particular  class  or  categwy 
of  students  by  (1)  requiring  that,  aa  a  candi- 
date to  the  receipt  of  a  loan,  the  student  or 
his  ftunlly  maintain  a  business  relationship 
with  the  lender,  except  that  In  the  case  of  a 
loan  made  by  a  Federal  credit  union  pursuant 
to  this  part,  nothing  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  cus- 
tomary obligation  of  membership  in  such 
credit  union  and  (11)  refusing  to  make  loans 
to  such  students  for  their  freshman  year  of 
study,  and  (B)  did  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  color,  creed,  or  naAtrtw]  origin: 
and 

"(2)  that  the  lender's  InsUtutlon  is  In  the 
geographical  vicinity  of  the  student's  legal 
residence,  or  the  loan  was  obtained  only  after 
the  student  had  exercised  reasonable  efforts 
to  obtain  a  loan  from  eligible  lenders  in  the 
geographical  vicinity  of  the  student's  legal 
residence,  or  the  student  obtained  the  loan 
with  a  lender  outside  the  geographical  vi- 
cinity of  the  student's  legal  residence  be- 
catise  the  lender  maintained  a  buslneea  rela- 
tlonahlp  with  the  student  or  bla  family. 

"(f)(1)  The  Association  shall  have  com- 
mon stock  having  a  par  value  of  $100  per 
share  which  may  be  issued  only  to  landers 


under  thia  part,  pertaining  to  guaranteed 
student  loans,  who  are  qudlfled  as  Insured 
lenders  under  this  part. 

"(3)  Each  share  of  common  stock  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  with  rlghta  of  cumula- 
tive voting  at  all  elections  of  directors.  Vot- 
ing ShaU  be  by  elasawe  its  described  in  sub- 
section (c)(8). 

"(8)  The  common  stock  of  the  Aaaociatlon 
shall  be  transferabia  only  aa  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  reguUtions  of  the  Bacretary  of 
Health,  Kducatlon,  and  Welflua.  and.  as  to 
the  Association,  only  on  the  books  of  the 
Association.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Idu- 
cation,  and  Wdfare  shall  prescribe  the 
maximum  ntimber  of  shares  of  common  stock 
the  Association  noay  issue  and  have  out- 
standing at  any  one  time. 

"(4)  TO  the  extent  that  net  Income  in 
earned  and  realised,  subject  to  subeectlon 
(g)  (2) ,  dividends  may  be  declared  on  com- 
mon stock  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Such 
dividends  as  may  be  dedared  by  the  Board 
shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  outstanding 
shares  of  common  stock,  except  that  no  sudb 
dividend  shall  be  payable  with  respect  to 
any  share  which  has  been  called  for  re- 
demption past  the  effective  date  of  such 
call. 

"(g)(1)  The  AasoeUtion  is  authorised 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  issue  nonvoting 
preferred  stock  with  a  par  value  of  $100  per 
share.  Any  preferred  share  iaaued  shall  be 
freely  transferable,  except  that,  as  to  the 
AssociaUon.  it  shaU  be  transferred  only  on 
the  books  of  the  Aaeociatlon. 

"(2)  The  holders  of  the  preferred  shares 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  rate  of  cumulative 
dividends  and  such  shares  shall  be  subject 
to  such  redemption  or  other  conversion  pro- 
visions, as  may  be  provided  for  at  the  time 
of  Issuance.  No  dividends  shall  be  payable 
on  any  share  of  common  stock  at  any  time 
when  any  dividend  Is  due  on  any  share  of 
preferred  stock  and  has  not  been  paid. 

"(3)  In  the  event  of  any  liquidation,  dis- 
solution, or  winding  up  of  the  Association's 
business,  the  holders  of  the  preferred  shares 
shall  be  paid  in  full  at  par  value  thereof 
plus  all  accrued  dividends,  before  the  hold- 
ers of  the  common  shares  receive  any  pay- 
ment, 'ft 

"(h)(1)  The  Association  is  authorised 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  and  have  outstand- 
ing obligations  having  such  maturities  and 
bearing  such  rate  or  rates  of  interest  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  AasoeUtion.  Such  ob- 
ligations may  be  redeemable  at  the  opUon  of 
the  Association  before  maturity  in  such  num- 
ner  as  may  be  stipiUated  therein. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized,  within  such  llml- 
tations  as  may  be  specified  in  ^pioprla- 
tlons  Acts,  to  guarantee  payment  when  due 
of  principal  and  Interest  on  obligations 
Issued  by  the  Aaaodation  in  an  aggregate 
amount  determined  by  the  3ecreUry  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
"(8)  To  enaMe  the  Seoivtary  of  Health 
Eduoatlon.  and  Welfare  to  diaoharge  his  re-' 
sponaibUltles  tmder  guarantees  Issued  by 
him.  he  is  authorised  to  Issue  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  ob- 
Ugatlons  m  such  forms  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  mat\irttlea.  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Bducatkm,  and 
Welfare  with  the  approval  of  the  Seorvtary 
of  the  Treasury  but  only  In  such  amounta  aa 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  ap- 
propriations Acts.  Such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions shall  bear  interest  at  a  i»te  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  oorrent  avwags 
market  yield  on  outstanding  markstaMa  ob- 
llgaUons  of  the  United  States  of  flooparaUs 


maturtttaa  during  tbs  m/wtfji^  p— t«««M»«g  um 
iaauaoos  of  the  noiaa  or  other  n>»nj>y^.»^ 
Ths  Seorstary  of  the  Treasury  is  anthorlasd 
and  dlrsetsd  to  porohaae  any  notes  and  othar 
obUgatlooa  Issoed  harsondar  and  fcr  that 
purpose  he  U  authorised  to  use  as  a  poblle 
debt  tranaaction  ttas  proossds  from  ths  sals 
of  any  aacuritiaa  iasaed  ondar  ths  Ssoond 
libsrty  Bond  Aet.  as  amsndsd,  and  ths  pur- 
pcaea  for  which  aseuiltiaa  may  bs  laauad  un- 
der that  Aot,  as  amsndsd.  sra  sztaodad  to 
inoluds  any  porohaae  of  auoh  notes  and  ob- 
llgatloDs.  The  Sscratary  of  ths  Tteasnry  nai 
at  any  time  aell  any  of  tbs  notas  or  otlia 
obligations  aoquirad  by  him  oadcr  thla  aub- 
aeotlon.  AU  rsdsmptiona,  purabaaas,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  ths  Tteaaury  of 
such  notes  or  other  obllgatlona  «»»*M  bs 
treated  aa  public  debt  tzaoaaottons  of  ths 
United  SUtes.  Ilisrs  la  harsby  autiMslaad 
to  bs  SKHroprlatsd  to  ths  Ssorstaiy  of  Baattta. 
EducaUon,  and  WsUars  sash  sums  ss  may 
beniinwseary  to  pay  ths  principal  and  in- 
terest on  tbs  notss  or  oWliatlooa  Isausd  by 
him  to  ths  Seorstary  of  ths  Ttssauzy 

"(1)  Ths  Aasoclatton  ahaU  havs  powsr- 

"(1)  to  SOS  and  bs  sued.  «nwipi^t«  ajm  ^^ 
fend,  in  its  oorporate  nams  and  through  tts 
own  counsel;  ~ 

"(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  ths  ooaponrta 
seal,  which  ahaU  bs  Judicially  notloed- 

"(8)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  by  Ha 
board  of  directors,  byUws.  rulaa.  and  isgu* 
laUona  aa  may  be  naceasary  for  the  oooduet 
of  ita  buslneae: 

"(4)  to  conduct  Its  bualnass,  carry  on  Ita 
operations,  and  have  oflloars  and  sxai«ls»tbs 
power  granted  by  this  section  In  any  Stots 
without  regard  to  any  qualification  or  simi- 
lar sUtute  in  any  Stats: 

"(S)  to  leaae.  porohaae.  or  otherwlas  ac- 
quire, own,  hold,  improve,  use,  or  other- 
wise deal  in  and  with  any  jwoperty,  nal. 
personal,  or  mixed,  or  any  interest  therain. 
wherever  Bttuatsd; 

"(0)  to  aooapt  gifts  or  donations  of  sarr- 
ices,  or  of  pn^Mrty,  real,  posonal,  or  mlxsd. 
tangible  cr  Intanglbls.  in  aid  of  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Association; 

"(7)  to  sell,  ooovey,  mortgage,  pledge. 
lease,  exchange,  and  otherwise  dlnose  of  its 
P«varty  and  assets;  «-»«-«  w  ns 

"  (8)  to  appoint  sooh  olBoers.  attorneys,  em- 
ployees, and  ags&t  as  may  bs  required,  to 
determine  their  qoallfioations,  to  deOns  their 
duties,  to  fix  thehr  salaries,  requh*  bonds  for 
them  and  fix  the  penalty  thet«of ;  and 

"(9)  to  enter  Into  contraota,  to  exeouts  In- 
struments, to  Incur  UabUities,  sad  to  do  aU 
things  as  are  neoeesary  or  inoidental  to  the 
proper  management  of  ita  aflairs  and  the 
proper  conduct  of  ita  bustaass. 

"(J)  (1)  The  financial  tranaaotl<ma  of  tbs 
AsaoolaUon  shaU  be  aodttsd  anmiaUy  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  aooocdanoe  with 
the  prlndplea  and  prooedurea  applloable  to 
commercial  oorporats  tiaasaotloas  and  un- 
der such  rulee  and  regulations  aa  he  may 
preacrlbe.  The  audit  ahall  be  conducted  st 
the  place  or  places  where  ths  accounts  an 
hormaUy  kept.  The  reprasentattvas  of  tba 
Secretary  ahaU  have  aooeaa  to  aU  books,  ae- 
counu,  nnandal  raoorda,  reports,  files,  and 
aU  other  papMs.  things,  or  property  beloDg- 
ing  to  or  in  use  by  the  AssocUUon  and 
necessary  to  faoUltate  the  audit,  and  thsy 
•haU  be  afforded  fuU  faoUlties  for  varlfying 
tranaacUons  with  the  balanoea  or  aeom? 
Mea  held  by  depoaltanes,  fiscal  agents,  and 
custodians. 

"  (2)  The  expenses  of  any  audit  performed 
under  this  section  shaU  be  borne  out  of  ap- 
propriations to  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  appropriations  In  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  are  authorized.  The  Asso<;}atlon 
shall  relmbiirse  the  Department  for  the  ftdl 
cost  of  such  audit  as  bUled  therefor  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Department  shaU  depcslt 
the  sums  aa  reimboraed  into  the  TNaaurr  as 
inlsceUaneous  reoslpta. 
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"(k)  A  rq>art  of  each  su6h  audit  for  a 
fiscal  year  shaU  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congrees  not  later  than  six  months  foUow- 
ing  the  cloee  of  such  fiscal  year.  The  report 
sbaU  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and 
abaU  Include  a  statement  (showing  intercor- 
porate relations)  of  assets  and  UabUlUes, 
capital  and  surplus  or  deficit;  a  statement  of 
surplus  or  deficit  analysis;  a  statement  of 
Inccme  and  expense;  a  statement  of  sources 
and  application  of  funds;  and  such  com- 
ments and  information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress Informed  of  the  operations  and  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Association,  together 
with  such  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  advisable. 
Including  a  report  of  any  Impairment  of 
capital  or  lack  of  sufficient  capital  noted  in 
the  audit.  A  copy  of  each  report  shaU  be 
furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  to  the  Association. 

"(1)  All  obligations  laausd  by  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  lawful  investments,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary,  trust, 
and  public  funds,  the  Investment  or  deposit 
of  which  shall  be  under  authority  or  control 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer  or  offi- 
cers thereof.  All  stock  and  obligations  issued 
by  the  Association  pursuant  to  this  section 
ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  with- 
in the  meaning  of  laws  administered  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  to  the 
same  extent  as  securities  which  are  direct 
obligations  of,  or  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  or  Interest  by,  the  United  States. 
The  Aasoolatlon  shaU.  for  the  purposes  of 
section  14(b)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
be  deemed  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United 
SUtea. 

"(m)  In  order  to  furnish  obligations  for 
deUvery  by  the  Association,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  prepare  such 
obligations  In  such  form  as  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors may  approve,  such  obligations  when 
prepared  to  be  held  in  the  Treasury  subject 
to  delivery  upon  order  by  the  Asaociatlon. 
The  engraved  plates,  dies,  bed  pieces,  and  so 
forth,  executed  In  connection  therewith  shaU 
remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Association  shall  reimburse 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  for  any  expend- 
itures made  In  the  preparation,  custody,  and 
delivery  of  such  obligations. 

"(n)  The  Association  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
a  report  of  its  operations  and  activities  dur- 
ing each  year.". 

(2)  The  authcM'lty  of  the  Student  Loan 
Uarketlng  Association  to  make  advances  on 
the  security  of,  purchase,  service,  seU,  or 
otherwise  deal  in,  student  loans  and  to  issue 
obUgatlons  shaU  terminate  five  years  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1971.  Upon  the  termination  provided  in 
this  subsection,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association  shall  proceed  to  liquidate  ita 
assets  and  take  whatever  other  action  is  nec- 
essary to  wind  up  its  affairs.  Thereuiwn  the 
Association  shaU  notify  the  President  and  the 
Congress  that  it  is  dissolved. 

(b)  (1)  The  sixth  aentenoe  of  the  aeventh 
paragr^h  of  aection  6188  of  the  Bevlaed 
Statutea,  aa  amended  (12  VA.O.  24),  U 
amended  by  inaertlng  "or  obllgatlona  or  other 
Instruments  or  securitiea  of  the  Student  Loim 
Uarketlng  Aaaodation.''  Immediately  after 
"or  oblli^tiona,  participation,  or  other  in- 
struments of  or  IsBuad  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Aaaociatlon  or  the  Oovem- 
ment  National  Mbrtgage  Aasodation,". 

(2)  Section  8200  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  84),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

"(14)  Obligations  of  the  Student  Loan 
BCarketlng  Aasoolatlon  shall  not  bs  aubjsot  to 
my  limitation  baasd  upoa  such  capital  aad 
soipios.". 


(8)  Thib  first  paragrH>h  of  asotlon  6(c)  of 
the  Horns  Ownsrs'  Loan  Aot  of  1988  (12  UJ9.0. 
1464(e)),  la  amended  by  inaertlng  "or  in 
obllgatlona  or  other  Instrumsnts  or  ascuritlea 
of  ths  Student  Loan  Markatlng  AaaooUtion; " 
in  ths  second  provlao  Inunedlateiy  after  "any 
poUtloal  subdivision  thereof". 

(4)  Ssctlon  8(8)  (■)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act,  amsndsd  (12  UJB.O.  1767(6)  (B) ), 
is  amsndsd  by  inserting  before  ths  semicolon 
at  ths  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  or  in  obU- 
gatlons or  other  instruments  or  seouritlSB  of 
the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Aaaodation". 

KJLTSMSION  or  THS  nOBOZIfCT  IMSUEIU 
STUDENT  LOAM  ACT  OF  1909 

Sao.  184.  (a)  SecUon  2  (a)  (7)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Insured  Student  Loan  Aot  cf  196B  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1971"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "July  1,  1978". 

(b)  Ths  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ahaU  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1971. 

COLLSQX     WOBK     aTUOT     FBOOaAM — KZXXMSION 
AHS    SBLBcnON    OF   BTDDXMTS   VOB   UirU>T- 


188.  (a)(1)  Section  441(b)  of  ths 
Higher  Bducation  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "ths  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1971"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "each  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1, 1976". 

(2)  Ths  amendment  made  by  siibaectlon 
(a)  abaU  be  effective  after  June  80.  1971. 

(b)(1)  Clause  (3)  (A)  of  section  444(a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
"such  InsUtutlon"  the  foUowlng:  "(taking 
into  consideration  the  actual  oost  al  attend- 
ance at  such  institution) ". 

(2)  The  amendmsnt  made  by  sobeeeUon 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1971,  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  beginning  on  and  after  July  1, 1971. 

COOFKRATIVX  EDUCATION 

SBC.  186  (a)(1)  Section  461(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  is  amMidsd  by 
striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  *~«"g  June 
30,  1971"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "each 
of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1, 1975". 

(2)  Section  451  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "two  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "succeeding  fis- 
cal years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1976". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ShaU  be  effective  afta  Jime  30,  1971. 

DOBCT   LOANS  TO   STUDXNT8   IN   INBTITUTIONB 
or   HIOBXa  XOUCATION 

Sec.  187.  (a)(1)  Section  201  of  tbs  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  inserting  "each"  after  $376,- 
000,000",  and  by  Inserting  after  "June  80, 
1971."  the  foUowlng:  "and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1972,". 

(2)  The  amendnvents  made  by  paragrai^ 
(1)  shaU  be  effective  after  June  80,  1971. 

(b)  TlUe  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  part  F. 
Part  E  and  sections  461,  462,  463. 464,  and  469 
of  such  title  IV,  and  aU  references  thereto 
(except  the  reference  to  section  461  in  sec- 
tion 131  (e)(4)),  are  redesignated  as  part 
F  and  sections  491,  492,  493,  494,  and  499, 
reE9>ectlveIy.  Such  title  IV  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  part  D  the  foUowlng  new 
parts: 

"Past  B — Dnscr  Loan  to  STUusw-rs  in 

iNsmruTTONS  or  HnsHxa  Education 

"appbopuations  attthobized 

"Sec.  461.  (a)  The  Commisaloner  shaU 
carry  out  a  program  of  stimulating  and  as- 
sisting in  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  funds  at  Inatltuttons  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  making  of  low-interest  loans 
to  students  in  need  thereof  to  ptirsue  their 
courses  of  rtudy  in  such  Instltutiosis. 

"(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Oommlsstoosr  to  make  contrlbutloas  to  stu- 


dents loan  fxinds  estabUshsd  undsr  this 
part,  there  are  hereby  autbortsad  to  bs  ap- 
propriated 6376,000.000  for  tbs  fisosl  year 
ending  June  SO,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the 
auooeertlng  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July 
1,  1975. 

"(2)  In  addition,  thws  are  hereby  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  such  sums  for  ths 
fiscal  year  ending  Juns  80,  1976,  and  sscb  of 
ths  three  suoosedlng  fiscal  years  aa  may  bs 
neoeaaary  to  enable  atudsnta  who  have  re- 
ceived loans  for  academic  years  *"'*<"g  prior 
to  July  1,  1976,  to  continue  or  eonqdets 
coursea  of  study. 

"(c)  Any  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year  abaU  bs 
available  for  apportlonmsnt  pursuant  to 
asotlon  402  and  for  paymsnts  of  Fadsral  o^)!- 
tal  contributions  therefrom  to  InstltuUoas 
of  higher  education  which  have  agreemsnta 
wltii  the  Oommlaaion  under  asetion  488.  Such 
Federal  capital  oontrtbutiona  and  aU  oon- 
tributlona  from  sxioh  institutions  shall  bs 
used  for  the  eatabllshmsnt,  »r^nM*rm    mid 

m*lnti>n«m<»  of  StUdaUt  lOSU  fUhdS. 

"apposnoNaiBNT  or  appbopbiations 

"Sao.  462.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  sfqiraprt- 
ated  pursuant  to  ssctlon  461(b)(1)  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  OomnUaeioner  abaU  spportlon 
to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  ths 
same  ratio  to  the  amotmt  ao  appropriated  aa 
the  number  of  peraona  enrollad  on  a  fnU- 
tlme  basia  In  Inatitutlona  of  hlgber  eduoa- 
tlon, aa  determined  by  the  Oommiasioner  for 
the  moet  recent  year  for  which  satistsctory 
data  Eire  avaUable  to  him,  in  such  State  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  peraona  ao  enrolled 
in  aU  the  Statea. 

"(2)  Any  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
aection  461(b)(2)  for  any  fiacal  year  ahaU 
be  H>porUoned  among  Inatitutlona  of  higher 
eduoatlon  in  such  a  manner  as  tbs  Commis- 
sioner determines  wUl  best  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  appropriatsd. 

"(b(l)  Any  institution  of  higher  eduoatlon 
desiring  to  recdve  payments  of  Federal  capi- 
tal contributions  from  the  apportloiunsnt  of 
the  State  in  which  it  is  located  for  any  fiscal 
year  shaU  make  an  agreement  under  section 
463  and  shall  submit  an  appUcatlon  therefor 
to  the  Commissioner,  in  accordance  with  fhs 
provisions  of  this  part.  The  Commisslonsr 
shaU,  from  time  to  time,  aet  datea  before 
which  such  Institutions  must  file  applica- 
tions under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shaU  pay  to  eaoh 
appUcant  under  this  subseotian  which  has 
an  agreement  with  him  undsr  aection  468, 
from  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  State 
in  which  It  Is  located,  the  amount  requested 
In  such  appUcatlon.  Such  payment  may  be 
made  In  such  Installments  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  wlU  not  result  in  'iiuted 
aoctunulatlons  of  ci4>ital  in  the  student  loan 
fund  of  the  appUcant  establlsbed  under  Ita 
agreement  under  section  468. 

"(c)  (1)  (A)  If  the  total  amount  of  Fed- 
eral capital  contributions  requested  in  the 
i^ipllcationa  from  a  State  for  any  fiacal  year 
exceeds  the  amount  apportioned  to  that 
State,  the  request  from  eadi  inatltutlan  ahaU 
be  reduced  ratably. 

"(B)  In  case  addlticmal  amounta  become 
avaUable  for  paymenta  to  student  loan  funds 
in  a  State  in  which  requests  have  been  rata- 
bly reduced  under  subparagraph  (A),  such 
requests  shaU  be  increased  on  the  same  basis 
as  they  were  reduced,  except  that  no  request 
ShaU  be  Increased  above  the  request  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b)  (l) . 

"(2)  If  the  amount  of  an  apportlonmsnt 
to  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the 
total  amount  of  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tions requested  in  applications  from  that 
State,  such  excess  shaU  be  avaUable  for  re- 
apportionment from  time  to  time  on  such 
date  or  datea  aa  the  Commissioner  ahall  fix. 
From  the  aggregate  of  such  excess  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commlasloner  shsU  re^ipor- 
tion  to  each  Stats  in  which  rsqusats  wars 
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reduced  under  BUbp«ngi«{A  (A)  of  paim- 
gnph  (1)  an  amount  which  b««r>  the  Mune 
ratio  to  such  aggregate  aa  the  total  amount 
of  such  reduction  in  that  State  bears  to  the 
total  amount  at  such  reduotlona  In  all  the 
States. 

"(d)  The  aggregate  of  the  amounta  ot  Fed- 
eral capital  contributions  paid  under  this 
section  for  any  flscal  year  to  proprietary 
Institutions  of  higher  education  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  by  which  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  401(b)(1)  for 
that  nscal  year  exceed  $190,000,000. 


"AOKXnCXNTB   WTTH    PfgrrrUTlOWB    aw    HXO) 
■irUCATION 

"Sbc.  MS.  (a)  An  agreement  with  any  tn- 
stltutlom  of  higher  education  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Federal  capital  oontrlbutloiis  under 
this  part  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  astabUahment  and 
maintenance  of  a  student  loan  fund  for  the 
purposes  of  this  part; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  deposit  In  su^  fund 
of— 

"(A)  the  Federal  capital  contributions, 

"(B)  a  d^tal  contribution  by  such  In- 
stitution In  an  amount  equal  to  not  less 
than  one-ninth  of  the  amount  of  such  Fed- 
eral contributions, 

"(O)  collections  of  principal  and  Interest 
on  student  loans  made  from  siich  fund, 

"(D)  charges  collected  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations under  section  464(c)  (1)  (O),  and 

"(K)  any  other  warnings  at  the  fund; 

"(8)  provide  that  such  student  loan  fund 
shall  be  used  only  for — 

"(A)  loans  to  students,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part, 

"(B)  administrative  expenses,  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b) , 

"(C)  capital  distributions,  aa  provided  In 
section  466,  and 

"(D)  costs  of  litigation,  and  other  collec- 
tion costs  authorized  by  the  Commissioner 
by  regulation  In  connection  with  the  collec- 
tion of  a  loan  from  the  fund  (and  interest 
thereon)  or  a  charge  assessed  pursuant  to 
regulations  under  section  464(c)  (1)  (O) ;  and 

"(4)  indude  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  as  are  agreed  to  by  the 
Commissioner  and  the  institution. 

"(b)  An  Institution  which  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  entitled,  for  each  flscal  year  during  which 
It  makes  student  loans  from  a  student  loan 
fund  established  under  such  agreement,  to  a 
payment  in  lieu  of  reUnbiusement  for  Its  ex- 
penses in  administering  its  student  loan 
program  imder  this  part  during  such  year. 
Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  section  493. 

"mm  or  loaks 

"Sbc.  464.  (a)  (1)  Loans  from  any  student 
loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment under  section  463  to  any  student  by  any 
institution  shall,  subject  to  such  conditions, 
limitations,  and  requirements  as  the  Com- 
missioner shall  prescribe  by  regvilatlon,  be 
made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Institution  may  determine. 

"(2)  The  total  of  such  loans  for  any  aca- 
demic year  made  by  mstltutlons  from  stu- 
dent loan  funds  assisted  under  thla  part 
shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  $2,S0O,  in  the  case  of  any  gradiiate 
student  or  professional  student  (aa  defined 
by  regulation) ;  or 

"(B)  $1,500,  In  the  case  of  any  other  stu- 
dent. The  aggregate  of  the  loans  for  all  years 
from  such  funds  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,  In 
the  case  of  any  such  graduate  or  professional 
student,  or  $7,500,  In  the  case  of  any  other 
student. 

"(3)  Regulations  of  the  Commissioner  un- 
der paragn^h  (1)  shall  be  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  Impairment  of  the  ci^Jltal  of  stu- 
dent loan  funds  to  the  mmTtmum  extent 
praetleaMe. 


"(b)  A  loan  fXMB  a  student  loan  fund  as- 
sisted undar  this  part  may  be  made  only  to 
a  student  who— 

"  ( I )  Is  In  need  of  the  amount  of  the  loan 
to  pursue  a  ooune  of  study  at  such  tnatttn- 
tlon; 

"(2)  la  oapabla,  la  the  aftaHaa  of  the  In- 
stttotloa.  of  maintaining  good  tending  In 
s\ieh  coune  of  study; 

"(8)  has  bean  aooepted  for  enrollment  as 
an  undergraduate,  graduate,  or  profeaalonal 
student  in  such  Institution  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  student  already  In  attendance  at  such 
Inetltutlon,  la  In  good  standing;  and 

"(4)  la  carrying  at  leasi  one-half  the  nor- 
mal academic  workload,  as  determined  by 
the  Institution. 

In  any  case  In  which  a  student  has  been 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  a  loan  un- 
der the  preceding  sentence,  and  such 
student  thereafter  falls  to  maintain  good 
standing,  the  eligibility  of  such  student 
■hall  be  8U^>ended,  and  further  payments  to. 
or  on  behalf  of,  such  student  shaU  not  be 
made  imtll  >u«h  student  regains  good  stand- 
ing. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  agreement  between  an  Institu- 
tion and  a  student  for  a  loan  from  a  student 
loan  fund  assisted  imder  this  part — 

"(A)  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other 
written  Instrument  which,  exoept  aa  Is  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2),  provldee  for  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  amount  ot  the  loan, 
togethw  with  Interest  thereon,  in  Inctall- 
menta  over  a  period  (1)  begUmlng  nine 
months  after  the  student  ceases  to  carry  at 
least  one-half  the  normal  fuU-tlme  academic 
workload  at  an  Inetltutlon  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  (11)  ending  ten  years  and  nine 
months  after  such  date; 

"(B)  shall  Include  provision  for  accelera- 
tion of  repayment  of  the  whole,  or  any  part, 
of  such  loan,  at  the  option  of  the  borrower; 

"(C)  may  provide,  at  the  option  of  the 
institution  In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner,  that  during  the  repay- 
ment period  of  the  loan,  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  by  the  borrower  with  re- 
spect to  all  outstanding  loans  made  to  him 
from  student  loan  funds  assisted  under  this 
part  sh&Il  be  at  a  rate  equal  to  not  leee  than 
$30  per  month; 

"(D)  shall  provide  that  the  loan  shall  bear 
Interest,  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan, 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum,  ex- 
cept that  no  Interest  shall  accrue  (1)  prior 
to  the  beginning  date  of  repayment  deter- 
mined under  clause  (A)(1),  or  (11)  during 
any  period  in  which  repayment  Is  suspend- 
ed by  reason  of  paragrai^  (2) ; 

"(B)  unless  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and 
the  note  or  other  evidence  of  obligation 
executed  by  him  woxild  not,  under  applicable 
law,  create  a  binding  obligation,  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  loan  shall  be  made  without 
security  and  without  endorsement; 

"(F)  shall  provide  that  no  note  or  evi- 
dence of  obll^tlon  may  be  assigned  by  the 
lender,  except  upon  the  transfer  of  the  bor- 
rower to  another  institution  participating 
under  this  part  (or.  If  not  so  participating. 
Is  eligible  to  do  so  and  is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  such  purpose),  to  such 
Institution;  and 

"(Q)  may,  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  provide  for  an  assessment  of 
a  charge  with  respect  to  the  loan  tor  failure 
of  the  borrower  (1)  to  pay  all  or  part  of  an 
Installment  when  It  is  due  or  (11)  to  file 
timely  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  en- 
titlement of  the  borrower  to  a  deferment  of 
repayment  benefit  or  a  cancellation  benefit 
provided  under  this  part. 

"(2)  (A)  No  repayment  of  principal  of, 
or  Interest  on,  any  loan  from  a  student  loan 
fund  assisted  under  this  part  shall  be  re- 
quired during  any  period  In  which  the  bor- 
rower— 

"(1)  Is  carrying  at  least  one-half  the  nor- 
mal full-time  academic  workload  at  an  In- 


stitution of  higher  education  or  at  a  com> 
parable  institution  outside  the  United  States 
which  Is  i4>proved  for  this  purpose  by  ths 
Commissioner, 

"(11)  Is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Faroes  ef 
the  United  Stotes; 

"(111)  Is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under  ths 
Peace  Corps  Act;  or 

"(Iv)  Is  In  serrlee  as  a  volunteer  under 
title  vm  of  the  Boonomle  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

The  period  during  which  repayment  may  be 
deferred  by  reason  of  clause  (11),  (111),  or 
(Iv)  shall  not  exceed  three  years. 

"(B)  Any  period  during  which  repayment 
Is  deferred  under  8ubparagr^>h  (A)  shall 
not  be  Included  in  computing  the  tan-year 
maximum  period  provided  for  In  clause  (A) 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(8)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorised, 
when  good  cause  Is  shown,  to  extend.  In  nc- 
cordance  with  regulations,  the  ten-year  max- 
imum repayment  period  provided  for  in 
clause  (A)  of  paragra^  (1)  with  respect  to 
Individual  loans. 

"(4)  The  amount  of  any  charge  under 
clause  (O)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed— 

"  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  which  Is  repay- 
able in  monthly  Installments,  $1  for  the  flm 
month  or  part  of  a  month  by  which  such  In- 
stallment or  evidence  Is  late  and  $2  for  each 
such  month  or  part  of  a  month  thereafter; 
and 

"  (B)  m  the  case  of  a  loan  which  has  a  bi- 
monthly or  quarterly  repayment  Interval, 
$3  and  $6,  respectively,  for  each  such  Inter- 
val or  part  thereof  by  which  such  Installment 
or  evidence  is  late. 

The  Institution  may  elect  to  add  ths 
amount  of  any  such  charge  to  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  aa  of  the  first  day  after 
the  day  on  which  such  installment  or  evi- 
dence was  due,  or  to  make  the  amount  of 
the  charge  payable  to  the  institution  not 
later  than  the  due  date  of  the  next  InstsU- 
ment  after  receipt  by  the  borrower  of  notloe 
of  the  assessment  of  the  charge. 

"(d)  An  agreement  under  this  part  for 
payment  of  Federal  capital  contributions 
shall  Include  provisions  designed  to  make 
loans  from  the  student  loan  fund  established 
pursuant  to  such  agreement  reasonably  avail- 
able (to  the  extent  of  the  available  funds 
in  such  funds)  to  all  tilglble  students  In  such 
institution  in  need  thereof. 

"CANCSLLATION  OF  LOANS  rOK  CKSTAXN   PUBLIC 
8XXVICS 

"Sec.  468.  (a)  (1)  The  per  centum  specified 
In  paragraph  (3)  of  thU  subsection  of  the 
total  amount  of  any  loan  made  after  June  80, 
1972,  from  a  student  loan  fimd  iwlTt<>d  under 
this  part  shall  be  canceled  for  each  complete 
year  of  service  after  such  date  by  the  bor- 
rower under  clrcvunstancee  described  In 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Loans  shall  be  canceled  under  para- 
gn^ih  (1)  for  service — 

"(A)  as  a  full-time  teacher  In  a  pubUo  or 
other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  a  State,  In  an  institution  of  high- 
er education,  or  in  an  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  overseas  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States; 

"(B)  as  a  full-time  teacher  In  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  the  school  district  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  receiving  assistance  under  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  if  such  school  is  determined 
(according  to  criteria  established  by  regula- 
tion which  shall  fiermlt  such  determination 
with  respect  to  not  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  such  schools  in  any  Stata)  to  be  serving 
an  attendance  area  in  which  there  is  a  high 
concentration  of  children  from  low-lnooms 
families; 

"(C)  as  a  fuU-tlme  teacher  of  handicapped 
children  In  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  ^e- 
mentary  or  secondary  school  system;  or 
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"(D)  as  a  mamber  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

rot  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  (1)  the 
term  'handicapped  children'  means  children 
who  are  mentally  retarded,'  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  speech-Impaired,  visually  hsuidloapped, 
serloitfly  emotlonaUy  dlsttirbed,  or  other 
health-Impaired  children  who  by  reason 
thereof  reqtUre  q>eclal  education,  and  (11) 
the  term  'children  from  low-lno(Kne  famlllee' 
means  children  from  families  with  a  family 
Income  which  is  not  In  excess  of  the  low 
Income  factor  determined  under  section  108 
of  title  I  of  the  Kementary  and  Secondary 
Bducatioa  Act  of  1966. 

"(3)  (A)  The  per  centum  of  a  loan  which 
BhaU  be  canceled  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  Is — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  service  described  In 
clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2),  not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  60  par  centum  of  such  loan  at  the 
rate  of  10  par  centum  for  each  year  of  such 
■ervloe; 

"  (U)  In  the  case  of  service  described  In 
clause  (B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (2) ,  15  per 
centxun  for  the  first  or  second  year  of  such 
service,  20  per  centum  for  the  third  or  fourth 
year  of  such  service,  and  30  per  centum  for 
the  fifth  year  of  such  service;  and 

"(ill)  In  the  case  of  service  described  In 
clause  (D)  of  paragraph  (2),  not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  60  per  centum  of  such  loan  at  the 
rate  of  12^1  per  centum  for  each  year  of 
consecutive  service. 

"(B)  If  a  portion  of  a  loan  is  canceled 
under  this  subsection  for  any  year,  the  entire 
amount  of  Interest  on  such  loan  which  ac- 
crues for  such  year  shall  be  canceled. 

"(C)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  refunding  any  repay- 
ment of  a  loan. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "year*  where  applied  to  service  as 
a  teacher  moanH  academic  year  as  defined  by 
the  Commissioner. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
Institution  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount 
eq\ial  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounta  of 
loans  from  Ita  student  loan  fund  which  are 
canceled  pursuant  to  this  section  for  each 
year.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  461  (b)  shall  be  available  for 
payments  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"OXSTBIBUnOlf  or  assets  VSOM  SrUDBNT  LOAM 


"Sec.  406.  (a)  After  June  30, 1980,  and  not 
later  than  December  81,  1080,  there  shall  be 
a  capital  distribution  of  the  balance  of  the 
student  loan  fund  established  under  this 
part  by  each  Institution  of  higher  education 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  te  the 
balance  In  such  fund  at  the  close  of  June 
30,  1980,  as  the  total  amount  of  the  Federal 
capital  contributions  to  such  fund  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  part  bears  to  the 
sum  of  such  Federal  contributions  and  the 
institution's  capital  contributions  to  such 
fund. 

"(2)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall 
be  paid  to  the  institution. 

"(b)  After  December  31,  1980,  each  Insti- 
tution with  which  the  Commissioner  has 
made  an  agreement  under  this  part,  shall 
pay  to  the  Commissioner  the  same  propor- 
tionate share  of  amounts  received  by  the  in- 
stitution after  June  30.  1974,  In  payment  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  student  loans  made 
from  the  student  loan  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement  (which  amount 
shall  be  determined  after  deduction  of  any 
costs  of  litigation  Incurred  in  collection  of 
the  principal  or  interest  on  loans  from  the 
fund  and  not  already  reimbursed  from  the 
fund  or  from  such  paymente  of  principal  or 
Interest),  as  was  determined  for  the  Com- 
missioner under  subsection  (a) . 

"(c)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Institution  or 
the  Commissioner  prior  to  July  1.  1980.  that 
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the  liquid  asseta  of  a  student  loan  fund  es- 
tablished pursiiant  to  an  agreement  under 
this  part  exceed  the  amount  required  for 
loans  or  otherwise  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
and  upon  notice  to  such  institution  or  to  the 
Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be,  there  shall 
be,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  in- 
cluded In  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
or  in  such  agreement,  a  capital  distribution 
from  such  fund.  Such  capital  distribution 
shall  be  made  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  to  be  distributed  as  the  Federal  capi- 
tal contributions  by  the  Commissioner  to  the 
student  locui  fund  prior  to  such  distribution 
bear  to  the  simi  of  such  Federal  coital  con- 
tributions and  the  capital  contributions  to 
the  fund  made  by  the  institution. 

"(2)  The  remainder  of  the  capital  distri- 
bution shall  be  paid  to  the  institution.". 

(c)(1)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
program  authorized  by  part  E  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  added 
by  subsection  (b)  is,  and  shaU  be  deemed  to 
be,  a  continuation  of  the  program  author- 
ized by  title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1968.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner,  all  right,  privi- 
leges, duties,  functions,  and  obligations 
under  such  title  n  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested,  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  to  be  appropriate, 
under  such  part  E.  Any  student  loan  fund 
established  under  an  agreement  under  such 
title  II  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations, 
be  deemed  to  have  been  established  under 
such  part  E;  and  any  assete  of  any  such  stu- 
dent loan  fund  of  any  institution  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  assete  of  a  student  loan 
fund  established  under  an  agreement  of  that 
institution  with  the  Commissioner  under 
such  part  E. 

(2)  -ntle  n  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  206. 

XUOIBnjTT  rOB  STtTDXKT  ASSISTAITCB 

Sbc.  138.  (a)  Part  F  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  494,  the  following  new 
section: 

"KLIGIBILITT    FOB    STUDEMT    ASSX8TAMCB 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  If  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  determines,  after  affording  notloe 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individ- 
ual attending,  or  en4>loyed  by,  such  insti- 
tution, that  such  individual  has  been  con- 
victed by  a  court  of  record  of  any  crime 
which  was  committed  after  June  30,  1972. 
and  which  Involved  the  use  of  (or  assistance 
to  others  in  the  use  of)  force,  disruption,  or 
the  seiziire  of  property  imder  control  of  any 
institution  of  higher  education  to  prevent 
officials  or  studente  in  such  institution  from 
engaging  in  their  duties  or  p\umiing  their 
studies,  and  that  such  crime  was  of  a  ser- 
ious nature  and  contributed  to  a  substantial 
disruption  of  the  administration  of  the  In- 
stitution with  respect  to  which  such  crime 
was  committed,  then  the  Institution  which 
such  Individual  attends,  or  is  employed  by, 
shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two  years  any 
further  payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit 
of,  such  indlvidtial  under  any  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  under  thla  title.  If  an  In- 
stitution denies  an  Individual  assistance  un- 
der the  authority  or  the  preceding  sentence 
of  this  subsection,  then  any  institution 
which  such  Individual  subsequently  attends 
shall  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the  two-year 
period  any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the  di- 
rect benefit  of,  such  individual  under  any 
program  authorized  by  this  title. 

"(b)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
porttmlty  for  hearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  individual  has  willfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawfiU  regulation  or  order  of  such 
institution  after  June  80.  1972.  and.  tHat 


such  refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature  and 
contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption  of 
the  administration  of  such  institution,  then 
such  institution  shall  deny,  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the 
direct  benefit  of,  such  individual  xmder  any 
program  authorized  by  this  title. 

"(c)(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be 
construed  to  prohibit  any  institution  of 
higher  education  from  refusing  to  award. 
continue,  or  extend  any  fitian.»i^|  assistance 
vmder  this  title  to  any  individual  because  of 
any  misoonduct  which  in  Ite  Judgment  bears 
adversely  on  his  fitness  for  such  awiintnncTi 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rlghte 
and  prerogaUves  of  any  insUtutlon  of  higher 
education  to  Institute  and  carry  out  an  In- 
dependent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student  to 
verbal  «q>reaslon  of  individual  views  or  opin- 
ions.". 

(b)  Effective  July  1.  1972.  section  604  of 
PubUc  Law  90-676  Is  repealed. 

AFFTOAVrr   or  EimCATIONAL    PCTBPOSB   BEQUIBZD 

Sec.  139.  (a)  Part  F  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  496  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

"AirnjAvrr  of  edttcatiomal  purpose  BEQuntKO 

"Sec.  496.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  grant,  loan,  or  loan 
guarantee  authorized  vmder  this  title  may  be 
made  unless  the  student  to  whom  the  grant, 
loan,  or  loan  giiarantoe  is  made  has  filed  with 
the  institution  of  higher  education  which  he 
intends  to  attend,  or  Is  attending,  an  affidavit 
stating  that  the  money  attributable  to  such 
grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  will  be  used 
solely  for  expenses  related  to  attendance  or 
continued  attendance  at  such  Institution. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  institution  of  hi^er 
education  determlnee,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  that  any  student  has 
vi<dated  the  affidavit  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  secticm,  that  student  shaU  be 
obligated  to  return  any  assistance  subject  to 
the  violation  and  shaU  not  be  eligible  for 
any  further  assistance  received  under  this 
title  after  the  date  of  the  vlcriation. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  invalidate  any  loan  guarantee  made 
under  this  tiUe.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective 
after  the  sixteenth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

POSTSECONDABT    EDUCATION   BTtnJT 

Sec.  140.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  authorize  a  study  of  the  impact  of 
past,  present,  and  anticipated  private,  local. 
State,  and  Federal  support  for  postsecondary 
education,  the  appropriate  role  for  the  States 
m  support  of  higher  education  (indudlng 
the  application  of  State  law  upon  post- 
secondary  educational  opportunities),  alter- 
native student  assl stance  programs,  and 
the  potential  Federal,  State,  and  private  par- 
ticipation In  such  programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  thorough 
study  and  investigation  of  the  Impact  of 
past  and  present  support  and  the  appro- 
priate level  of  future  support  tot  higher 
education  from  private  sources  and  from  FM- 
eral.  State,  and  local  governmente. 

(c)  In  conducting  such  investigation  and 
study,  the  Seoetary  shall  consider — 

(1)  alternative  models  of  State  and  local 
support  for  postsecondary  education; 

(2)  new  Federal  Initiatives  to  complement 
alternative  State  and  local  programs;  and 

(3)  alternative  forms  of  student  assist- 
ance. Including — 

(A)  loan  programs  based  on  tno^me  con- 
tingent lending; 

(B)  loan  programs  which  uttUaed  flxad. 
graduated  repayment  schedulea;  aad 
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(C)  loan  prognuns  whlcli  provide  for  oan- 
cellatlon  or  deferment  of  part  or  all  of  re- 
payment In  any  given  year  baaed  on  a  cer- 
tain level  of  a  borrower's  Inoome; 

(4)  the  potential  V<ederal,  State,  local,  and 
private  participation  In  such  programB;  and 

(5)  suggested  national  uniform  standards 
for  determining  the  annual  per  student  costs 
of  providing  postaecondary  education  for 
students  In  attendance  at  various  types  and 
daases  of  institutions  of  higher  education. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  in  authorised  to — 

(1)  enter  Into  contracts  with  InsUtutlons 
of  higher  education  and  other  appropriate 
individuals,  publlo  acendas  and  pilvat*  or- 
ganisations; 

(2)  appoint  and  fU  the  oompensaftlon  of 
such  persoimel  as  may  be  neoeasary; 

(3)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code: 

(4)  utUise,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
icea.  personnel.  Information,  and  facllttlea  of 
other  FBderal,  8Ute.  local,  and  private  agen- 
cies with  or  without  reimbursement;  and 

(6)  consult  with  the  heads  of  such  Fed- 
eral agencies  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(e)  Not  later  than  December  31,  1972,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  the  results  of  the  investigation  and 
study  authorized  by  this  section,  together 
with  such  recommendations.  Including  rec- 
onmiendatlons  for  legislation,  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000. 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

Past  E — Bducation  Psotessioks 

DrVELOPMENT 

EXTENSION   or   AtTTHOSIZATIOIf   OF 

APPRO  PBIATION8 

Sic  141.  (a)  <1)  TlUe  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  amended — 

(A)  In  secUon  611(b) ,  by  striding  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  June  30, 
1973"; 

(B)  in  sections  504(b),  618(b).  538,  633. 
and  643,  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1971"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1972"  In 
each  Instance. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  after  June  30.  1971. 

(b)(l>  SecUon  601  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  after  "Sxc.  601."  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  For  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  authorlKed 
to  be  appropriated  •600.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1, 1976.  of  which— 

"(1)  not  less  than  $600,000  shall  be  for 
the  purpoees  of  section  504; 

"(3)  not  less  than  25  per  oentxim  or  937,- 
600,000,  whichever  Is  greater,  shall  be  for 
the  purpoees  of  subpart   1  of  part  B; 

"(8)  not  leas  than  6  per  centum  shall 
be  for  the  purpoees  of  part  C; 

"(4)  not  less  than  6  per  centum  shall 
be  for  the  purposes  of  part  D; 

"(6)  not  less  than  6  per  centum  shall  be  for 
the  purposes  of  part  E; 

"(6)  not  lees  than  10  per  centum  shall  be 
for  the  purposee  of  part  P;  and 

"(7)  not  less  than  6  per  centiim  of  the 
amounts  available  for  the  purpoees  of  part  C 
or  part  D  shall  be  used  for  the  training  of 
teachen  for  service  in  programs  for  children 
with  limited  English  speaking  abUlty.". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  after,  and  only  with  re- 
spect to  appropriations  for  fiscal  yean  begin- 
zilng  after,  June  30, 1973. 

(e)  (1)  EfTective  on  and  after  July  1,  1973, 
utle  V  of  tbe  mgber  Educatkm  Act  of  19€B  is 


amended  by  strlktng  out  tbs  f<dknrlag  pro- 
visions: 

(A)  8ecttoa60a(f); 

(B)  Sectloa  504(b); 

(C)  SeoUon  *U(h)  and  "(a)"  wlian  tt 
i^ipears  aftsr  "Saa  511."; 

(D)  Soetton  518(b)  sad  "(a)"  whan  It  v- 
pears  aftar  "Sac.  618.*^ 

(B)  8eotloa63t; 
(F)  Section  883; 
(Q)  SeoUon  643;  and 
(H)  Seetton505. 

(3)  (A)  (1)  Tbfl  caption  head  at  section  518 
of  such  title  V  Is  amended  to  rsad  a*  fcUows: 
"rBOOEAic  AxrmomasBi". 

(11)  Such  section  618  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme 
SO.  1969.  and  the  sxiooeeding  fiscal  year,". 

(B)  EffecUve  on  and  after  July  1,  Utn,  sao- 
Uon  519(a)  of  suoh  title  V  Is  amiwnrtert  by 
striking  out  that  part  of  tbe  first  santaoos 
which  precedes  ",  the  Commissioner"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "Ftaax 
the  amount  available  for  grants  under  this 
subpart  for  any  fiscal  year". 

(S)  SecUon  625(b)  ot  such  Act  Is  »m»<««i««^ 
by  striking  out  aU  that  follows  "fedaraUy 
supported  programs"  and  Inserting  In  Ilea 
thereof  a  period. 

(4)  The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Wdfare  shall,  under  the  authority  of 
secUon  401(c)  and  of  part  O  of  the  Oansral 
Education  Provisions  Act,  submit  to  the  Oon- 
greas  an  estimate  of  the  sums  neoesaarj  to 
carry  out  section  603  of  such  UUe  V. 

rrmcnoKs  or.  amo  compbcbatiox  worn,  tbb 
DiucTua  or  tbs  TSACHia  coars 

Sac.  143.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
Uon 613  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Aet  of 
1966  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Teacher  Corps  shaU  be  headed  by  a  Director 
who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  grade  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule set  forth  in  section  6883  of  UUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  and  a  Deputy  Director  who  shall 
be  placed  in  grade  17  of  such  Oensial  Sched- 
ule; and  suoh  posiUons  shall  be  in  i^^dltlon 
to  the  number  of  positions  plaoad  in  those 
grades  under  setdon  6108  ot  such  title  6.". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  suoh  aaotion  613 
Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  exoept  that 
(1)  the  Oonunlaaioner  may  delegate  bds  func- 
tloos  under  this  subpart  only  to  the  Direc- 
tor, and  (3)  the  Director  and  Deputy  Dtrao- 
tor  shall  not  be  given  any  funotton  auUior- 
laed  by  law  other  than  that  granted  bj  tills 
subpart". 


BxraAnnrra  or  TsacHaa  am  ncPLOTMxzrr  or 

TUTOaS  Am  INSTBUCnOHAI.  aSSBTAltTB 

Saa  143.  (a)  (1)  Section  618  of  the  Hli^lMr 
Education  Act  of  1966  is  »rn»nAft\  (i)  by 
striking  out  "to  (1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(1)  to".  (3)  by  striking  out  "and 
(3)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  tbeiaaC  "(3)  to^, 
and  (8)  and  b^  adding  the  fdlowlng  before 
the  period:  ".  (8)  to  employ  high  school  and 
college  students  as  tutors  or  Instmirtloaal  sa- 
aistants  for  eduoationaUy  dlsadvaatagad  ohU- 
dren,  (4)  to  oompensata  suoh  tatota  and  In- 
structional asaistants  at  stadi  rates  as  the 
Commissioner  may  dstannlna  to  ba  irtmslTt- 
ent  wMh  preralling  practtoas  under  ounpara- 
ble  federaUy  ai^iparted  work-atudy  programa. 
and  (6)  to  provide  nnrBssarj  training  to 
teachers  to  enable  them  to  taaob  otliar  grades 
or  other  subjects  in  whloli  suoh  »yr*rftT 
have  a  teacher  shortage". 

(3)  SaotloQ  630(a)(3)  of  suoh  Aot  Is 
amended  (A)  by  atrlklng  out  "and  (O)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  theraoC  "(O)  programa  at 
such  agencies  to  employ  high  school  and 
college  etudents  as  taton  or  Instmattonal 
assistants  for  eduoationaUy  disadvantaged 
children.  (D)  programs  ot  such  aganelsa  to 
condensate  suoh  tutors  and  InstruoUonal  a»- 
Blstants  at  sucb  rates  as  the  Oommlaatonar 
may  datetmlne  to  ba  constatant  wMb  pre- 
vailing praotlcas  undar  oorapanUa  fMMvUy 
supported  votk-etady  prognuni.   (V)   pro- 


of maeh  agaiwilaa  topiovlds 
training  to  taaataera  to  anaMa  tbam  to  1 
other  gradaa  or  other  aUbJaota  In  which  sooh 
agendas  bava  a  taaehar  abortaga,  and  (7)". 

<8)  Saotloo  8«>(a)(S)  of  aaoli  Aat  k 
amended  by  tbaarttng  "or  for  the  ntralali« 
of  teaobara"  Immediately  before  the  aaiol- 
ooloa  at  tba  attd  ttaaraof . 

(b)  Tba  amandmanta  mada  bjr  wiheaodrin 
(a)  abaU  ba  affaoava  attar,  and  only  wltb 
raaiiaot  to  approgrlatloos  for  flaoal ; 
ginning  attar.  June  80. 1973. 


or 
144.  (a)  aaett(»  690(a)(a)  of  tba 
HIgbar  MnoaOoa  Aet  of  190B  la  amended.  In 
dauaa  (P)  tbaraof.  by  (1)  abdklng  out  T" 
and  tnaartlTig  in  Ilea  ttaaraof  "9",  and  (S) 
by  InawKng  befot*  the  aemloolon:  "or.  $M.- 
000,  whiobarar  la  greater". 

(b)  Tba  amandman^  nada  by  aidiaaattaa 
(a)  abaU  ba  effeodva  after,  and  ocOy  wllto 
raapaot  to  approprlattons  for  flaoal  yeaas  b»> 
ginning  aftar,  Juna  80,  WI2. 

MLaaKATton  or  cmamQ  on  xzFBroxrmsa  ram 


Saow  146.  (a)  SacMon  6a0(a)  of  tba  HIgbar 
Ednoation  Aot  of  1905  to  amended  by  atrlk- 
lng out  olauaa  (6)  tbaraof.  CTauaaa  («) 
through  (B)  of  audi  seotUm  6a0(a).  and  aU 
refarenoea  thereto,  are  ladaalgDatad  m 
olauses  (6)  through  (8),  raspaettvaly. 

(b)  Tbe  amendmanta  made  by  suhaeotlon 
(a)  abaU  be  effeotlva  aftar,  and  oiUy  with 
reapaot  to  appropriations  for  flaoal  yaaia  ba- 
glanlng  after,   Jime   30,    1973. 


TEADflMO  SOa 


nf  raira 


AMD 

acHooLa 
140.  (a)  Clause  (6)  of  seotioo  630(a) 
of  the   Higher  BAuoation   Aot  of   1965  to 
amended  by  inserting  Is  trtTrbtng.  or"  aflar 
"because  he". 

(b)  Tbe  amandmant  made  by  subaaoUou 
(a)  abaU  be  affeottva  attar,  and  caUy  with 
i«vao«  to  aiipropriatteaa  tor  llacal  yaara  be- 
ginning attar.  June  80, 1073. 

ncFBOVZNa  TsannNO  paooaaica  roa  tbb  bdu- 

CATION    or    TKACHZES    AND    KZLATXD    KDUCA- 

TioMAi.  FBaaomnL 

Sao.  147.  (a)(1)  Section  531(b)  of  tb» 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  U  anifanded  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  tbeiaof 
and  insuting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fdlowlng  new 
clause: 

"(11)  programs  or  projects  (induding  co- 
operaUve  arrangamenU  or  coneortla  between 
InsUtutlons  of  higher  education.  Junior  and 
community  colleges,  or  betasau  suoh  instltu* 
Uons  and  State  or  local  eduoaUonal  agaa« 
dea  and  nonprofit  education  aasodatioos) 
for  tbe  improvement  of  undergraduate  pro- 
grame  for  preparing  educational  p— ^■"tl. 
Induding  deatgn.  devdopmant,  and  aralua- 
tion  of  exemplary  undergraduate  training 
programa.  Introduction  of  b^^  quaUty  and 
more  effeettve  curricula  and  currioular  mata- 
nals,  and  tbe  provision  of  Ineraased  opportit- 
nitiea  for  pzaoUcal  teanblng  axperlenoa  tor 
proqiMcttve  teaehcts  in  elamantaiy  and  sse- 
ondary  schools." 

(3)  SeoUon  581  (o)  of  such  Aot  to  amendsd 
by  striking  out  tbe  "or"  at  the  end  of  olausa 
(1)  and  tbe  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (8). 
by  inserting  a  eemlodon  and  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2),  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  dause: 

"(8)  projects  or  programs  to  improve  im- 
dergraduate  or  other  programa  tor  training 
educational  peraonnd.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subssotlcn 
(a)  shall  be  effeeUve  after,  and  only  with 
respect  to  appropriations  for  flaoal  yaan 
beginning  after,  Jiue  80,   1973. 


surroBT  or  Txrross  and  oraraocnowAi. 

ASaiBTAMTB 

Sao.  148.  (a)(1)  SeoUon  631(b)  of  tbe 
HIgbar  BducaUon  Aet  ot  1908  to  amended  by 
Btmlng  out  tbe  period  at  the  end  of  datae 
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(11)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thaw  of  a  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and",  and  by  a/^<|«ng 
the  fdlowing  new  dauae: 

"(13)  programs  or  projeota  to  employ 
tutors  or  inatrxioUonal  asatotants  In  pre- 
ichod,  dementary  school,  or  secondary 
school  daases,  eQMelally  for  educaUcnaUy 
disadvantaged  children,  and  children  with 
limited  Bngitoh  speaking  abUity". 

(2)  Section  681(0)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  daiise 
(2),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  dause  (3)  and  inserting  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  "or"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by 
adding   the   following   dause: 

"  (4 )  compensating  tutors  and  Instructional 
assistants  at  such  rates  as  the  Commisioner 
may  determine  to  be  contotent  with  the  pre- 
vailing pracUcee  under  comparable  federally 
supported  work-study  programs.". 

(b)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  subeeotlon 
(a)  shaU   be  effeoUve  after,  and  only  with 
req>ect  to  apjvoprlatlons  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after,  June  30.  1973. 
PKOGSAMs  roa  TSAcaxaa  or  mnaANT  chtij«sn 

Sac.  149.  (a)(1)  SecUon  681(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Aot  of  1966  to  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "afid" 
after  dause  (11)  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  dauae  (13)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  semlodon,  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  tbe  foUowing  new  daaae: 

"(13)  programs  and  projects  dealgned  to 
meet  the  need  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  parUdpaUocx  in  education  programa  tor 
migratory  chUdren  of  migratory  ai^cultural 
workers,  Induding  teacher  ernhange  pro- 
grams.". 

(2)  Section  681(c)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (3) , 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  tbe  end  of 
dause  (4)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  dause 
(6): 

"(6)  audi  acUvlttes  as  may  be  neceaaary  to 
carry  out  the  purpoees  of  dause  (IS)  of  sub- 
aecUon  (b) ,  to  the  extent  that  such  activiUee 
are  not  Inoonslstent  with  the  other  provi- 
sions of  thto  part.". 

(b)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  aubeectlon 
(a)  ShaU  be  effective  after  June  SO,  1972. 

Past  F — ^Inbtsuctionai.  E4Tm>MaNT 

BXTXNSiON    or  AUTHoaizATiON  or 

AFPaOPBIATIONS 

Sac.  151.  (a)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  601  and  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of 
1966  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "two 
succeeding  fisoal  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1.  1976". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  thto  section  shall  be  effective  after 
June  30,  lj>71. 

Paix  a — AoAnxMin  FAcn.iiixs 
TBANsraa  otr  ma  pbovibions  or  thb  BZOHaa 

BDOCATXON  TACmiTtaS  ACT  OT  ISBS 

Sec.  161.  (a)  Tttto  vn  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
caUon Act  ot  1966  to  ankended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"TITLE  vn— OONSTBUOnOW  OF 

ACADEICIC  FACnJTIES 

"Pabt  a — OaANTS  roa  thx  CoNsiaucnoN  or 

UNDssoBADnATa  AcAnEMTC  FAcnxnas 

"authoxzzation  or  APPaopsiATioNS 

"Sac.  701.  (a)  Tba  0(»nmlaaloner  abaU 
oarry  out  a  program  of  grants  to  InsUtutlons 
of  higher  education  for  the  construction  of 
academlo  fadUtlee  in  accordance  with  thto 
part. 

"(b)  For  tbe  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  part,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  8936,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1975. 

"(c)  Ot  tba  sums  i^iproprlated  pursuant 
to  section  701(b),  not  less  than  34  per 
^nitum  nor  man  than  SSH  per  oeutum. 


abaU  be  reeerved  by  the  CSommlssioner  and 
allotted  amcHig  the  States  under  section  703. 
T)M  remainder  of  such  sums  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  allotmfent  among  the  Statee  under 
aeotkm  706. 

"ruBuo  ooinctTinTT  coxjuboxs  and 
rnatic  txcrnical  zNaimrrxa 

"Sac.  703.  (a)  Sums  reserved  purauant  to 
the  first  aentence  of  section  701  (c)  shall  be 
avaUabto  for  allotments  to  States  for  pro- 
viding academic  tadUtles  for  pubUo  com- 
munity oolleges  and  pubUc  technical  in- 
stitutes. 

"(b)  From  the  sums  avaUable  for  any  fis- 
cal year  for  the  purpoeee  of  this  section,  the 
Oommtosloner  ahaU  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  as  the  product  of — 

"(I)  the  number  of  high  sdiool  graduates 
of  the  State,  and 

"(3)  the  Bute's  allotment  ratio, 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts   for  all    the   states,  except    that   the 
amount  aUowed  to  any  State  shall  not  be 
leas  than  $60,000. 

"(c)(1)  Exoept  as  to  provided  in  paragraph 
(3),  the  amount  aUotted  to  a  State  under 
thto  aectlon  shall  be  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Federal  ahare  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  approved  projects  for  the  con- 
struotton  of  academic  facUltlee  within  such 
State  for  pubUc  community  coUegee  and 
pubUo  technical  institutes. 

"(2)  Any  portion  of  a  State's  aUotment 
under  thto  section  for  any  fiscal  year  fOr 
which  i^ipUcatlons  from  an  Institution 
(foaUfled  to  reodve  grants  under  this  section 
have  not  been  reodved  by  the  State  Oom- 
mlssion  prior  to  January  1  of  such  flaoal  year, 
ShaU.  if  ttie  State  Commlselon  so  requests. 
be  avaUable  for  payment  of  the  Federal  share 
of  the  development  ooet  of  approved  projects 
under  section  703. 

"(d)  AU  amounts  aUoted  under  thto  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  which  are  not  re- 
served as  provided  in  section  701  (c)  by  the 
dose  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
allotted  shaU  be  reaUotted  by  the  Commls- 
slonar,  on  the  basto  of  such  factors  as  he 
determines  to  be  aqulti^le  and  reasonable, 
among  the  Statee  which,  as  determined  by 
the  Commisdoner.  are  able  to  use  without 
delay  any  amounts  so  reaUoted  for  the  pur- 
pose eat  forth  in  subsection  (c)(1).  Amounts 
reaUotted  under  thto  subsection  shaU  be 
avallabto  for  reservation  until  the  doee  of 
the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the  fiscal 
year  fOr  whloh  they  were  orlglnaUy  aUotted. 

"(e)  For  the  purpoees  of  clause  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b),  the  'allotment  ratio*  for  any 
State  ShaU  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A) 
0.60  and  (B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  di- 
viding the  Inoome  per  person  for  the  State 
by  the  income  per  pereon  for  aU  the  States 
(not  induding  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  and  Guam) ,  exoept 
that  (1)  the  aUotment  ratio  shaU  In  no  case 
be  less  than  0.83%  or  more  than  0.66%,  (U) 
the  allotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  Guam 
ShaU  be  0.66%,  and  (lU)  the  allotment  ratio 
of  any  State  shaU  be  OJIO  for  any  flsoal  year 
if  the  Oommtosion  finds  that  the  oost  of 
school  oonstruotlon  in  such  State  exceeds 
twloe  the  median  of  such  costs  in  aU  the 
Statea  as  datecmlned  by  him  on  the  basto  of 
stottoties  ami  data  as  the  Oommisdoner 
shall  deem  adequate  and  appropriate.  The 
aUotment  raUos  shall  be  promulgated  by  the 
Commlsaloner  as  soon  as  possibto  after  Jime 
30,  1072,  and  annuaUy  thereafter,  on  the 
baato  of  the  average  of  the  Inoomas  per  per- 
son of  the  State  and  of  aU  the  Statee  for  the 
three  moat  recent  oonseoutlve  calendar  years 
tor  which  sattofaetory  data  are  available 
ttom  the  Department  of  Comm«oe. 

"unrmmosa  or  """tti  xddcatxon  oi'nm 

TVAW     PUBUO     OOSUnmiTT     COIiLaoiB     AND 

rumue  tarMwiiaii  onrmnxa 
"Sao.  706.  (a)  Sums  apfMoprtated  puiauant 
to  aaetlan  701(b)  wbtob  main  attar  tba 


reservation  provided  for  in  the  first  — »itJi«fft 
of  section  701(c)  tar  any  fiscal  year  shaU  be 
avaUable  for  aUotmants  to  States  tor  provid- 
ing aoademto  facUlUes  for  InsUtutlons  ot 
higher  educaticm  other  than  institutions 
digible  for  grants  under  eeoUon  702. 

"(b)  Simis  available  for  the  purposss  of 
thto  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  ba  al- 
lotted among  the  States  as  foUows: 

"(1)  Tbe  Oommlssionar  abaU  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  baaza  the  same  ratio 
to  60  par  centum  of  such  sums  as  the  num- 
ber of  students  enroUed  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  m  suob  Statee  beats  to  the 
number  ot  students  so  enroUed  in  aU  tbe 
States;  ai>d 

"(3)  The  OoomUasioner  shaU  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  whlob  bean  the  aama  ratio 
to  60  per  centum  of  such  sums  as  the  number 
cf  students  enroUed  in  grades  nine  through 
twdve  (both  ixududve)  of  schooto  in  such 
State  bears  to  the  totd  niunber  of  studente 
so  enroUed  in  aU  the  states. 
The  amount  aUotted  to  any  State  under  the 
peroeding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU 
not  be  lees  than  $50,000. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  amount  aUotted  to  a  State 
under  thto  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU, 
except  as  i»ovided  in  paragraph  (2) ,  be  avaU- 
able, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  ot 
thto  titie,  for  payment  ot  the  Fed«ta  share 
of  the  devdopmoit  coet  of  aj^roved  projects 
for  the  oonstrucitl<»i  of  academlo  faculties 
within  such  State  for  Institutions  ot  higher 
education  whloh  are  not  ««l^glhl^>  for  grants 
under  section  703. 

"(2)  Any  portion  of  a  State's  aUotment 
under  thto  seoUon  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  applications  from  an  Institution  qual- 
ified to  recdve  grants  under  thto  secUon  have 
not  been  reodved  by  the  State  Oommladon 
prior  to  January  1  of  such  fiscal  year,  shaU, 
if  the  State  Oommladon  so  requests,  be  avaU- 
able tor  payment  ot  tbe  Federd  share  of  the 
development  oost  of  i4>proved  projects  under 
section  TOO. 

"btatx  plans 
"Sn.  704.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  grant  jwogram  authorised  by 
thto  part  for  any  fiscd  year  shall  submit  for 
that  year  to  the  OoouiUssloner  through  the 
State  Oommtodon  a  State  plan  for  such  par- 
tldpatlon.  Such  plan  ahaU  be  submitted  at 
such  time.  In  such  manner,  and  r»f>TitJkiT»ing 
such  information  as  may  be  neceesary  to 
enable  the  Oommisdoner  to  carry  out  hto 
functions  under  thto  part  and  shaU — 

"(1)  provide  that  it  shaU  be  administered 
by  the  State  Commission; 

"(2)  set  forth  objective  atandarda  and 
methods,  which  are  constotent  with  basic 
criteria  prescribed  by  regulations  pursuant  to 
section  706,  for — 

"  (A)  determining  the  rdative  priorities  of 
eligible  projects  submitted  by  institutions 
of  higher  education  within  the  State  for  the 
construction  of  academic  faculties,  and 

"  (B)  determining  the  Federal  ahare  of  tba 
devdopment  cost  of  each  suoh  project; 

"(3)  provide  that  the  funds  iqjportlonad 
for  any  flsoal  year  iinder  section  702  or  708 
shaU  be  used  only  for  the  purposee  set  forth 
therein; 
"(4)  provide  tor — 

"(A)  assigning  priorities  sddy  on  tba  baato 
of  such  criteria,  standards,  and  mathnto  to 
eligible  projects  submitted  to  the  State  Oom- 
misdon  and  found  by  it  otbarwlsa  appror- 
abto  under  the  provldons  of  thto  part.  ^M 
"(B)  improving  and  recommending  to  the 
Oommisdoner,  in  the  order  of  such  prUattj. 
applications  covering  such  digible  projects, 
and  for  oartitylng  to  the  Commissioner  the 
Fsderd  ahare  ot  the  devd<q>ment  oost  of  the 
project  Involved; 

"(5)  provide  for  affording  to  every  appU- 
cant  which  has  siAmltted  a  project  to  the 
State  Oommladon  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  btfore  the  State  Oommlaslon  as  to 
the  priority  assigned  to  such  project,  or  aa 
to  any  other  daterminatton  of  tita  State 
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OmnmtMton  ttnmiy  affwUnc  sneh  appU- 
Mnt;  afod 

"(8)  prorktotor— 

"(A)  aaeh flsoal  ooatni  MUt  fuxMl •ooouat- 
loff  pioowltiraa  aa  maj  ba  naeaaaary  toaaanra 
propar  dlabtinama&t  at,  aad  aoooonttug  for, 
FBdana  tunda  paid  to  tba  Steta  OommlatfoQ 
undartlila  part, and 

"(B)  making  aueb  raporta.  In  mttiti  form 
and  owitalnlng  auob  laformaittoD,  aa  xatKf  toa 
naaonably  naoaaaary  to  auaUa  tiM  Oommla- 
atonar  to  parfonn  hla  fnnotliona  tmdar  ttala 
part, 

"(b)  Tba  Oommlaalonar  abaU  approra  maj 
Stata  plan  autaalttad  nndar  tbla  aaetlon  If 
ha  datwmlnaa  that  It  oompUaa  with  tha  pro- 
Tlslona  at  tbiM  aaotkm  and  otbar  approprlata 
proTlslons  of  thla  tltla. 

"MLunxnjTY  worn  oaAitTa 

"Sac.  706.  (•)  Kzoept  aa  U  provldad  In  aub- 
aaotlon  (b),  an  Institution  of  hlghar  adnoa- 
tlon  shall  b«  ellglbla  for  a  grant  undar  thla 
part  only  If  the  Stata  Oommlaalon  datar- 
mlnes.  In  accordanoe  with  orltarl*  praaorltoad 
by  r«gxilAUon,  that  tha  oonstruetlon  pxojaot 
for  which  aaalstanoa  la  aought  will,  atttaar 
alone  or  togathar  with  othar  oonstmetlon 
to  be  undertaken  within  a  reasonable  time, 
rasult  In — 

"(1)  a  substantial  expansion  of,  or 

"(3)  the  creation  of, 
urgently  needed  (A)  enrollment  oapaelty, 
(B)  the  opacity  to  provide  studant  liaaltti 
car*  or  otho*  student  serrlcea,  or  (O)  odpaolty 
to  carry  out  eztanslon  and  oomtlnulng  edu- 
cation programs  on  the  can^iu  of  such  In- 
stitution. 

"(b)  If  the  Commlaalon  determlnrss,  In  ao- 
cord&noe  with  criteria  established  by  ragn- 
latlon.  that  tha  student  enrollmant  o^Mntty 
of  an  Institution  of  higher  education  would 
decrease  If  an  urgently  needed  »^'«^*t— *" 
facility  is  not  oons^uoted.  the  constoiiotlon 
of  such  a  facility  may  be  considered,  for  the 
purpoaaa  of  this  section,  to  result  in  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Institution's  studant  anroU- 
ment  capacity. 

"■ssm  aanBsu 


roB 

AMD 

"Sxc.  700.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  shaU, 
by  regtUatlon,  prescribe  basic  criteria  to 
which  the  proTlslons  of  State  plans  setting 
forth  staniUrds  and  methods  for  determin- 
ing rrtatlTs  prlorttlca  of  eligible  construction 
projects,  and  the  application  of  such  stan- 
dards and  methods  to  such  projects  undar 
such  plans,  shaU  be  subject. 

"(2)  Such  basic  criteria  shall,  at  least— 

"(A)  be  such  aa  wlU  best  tend  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  this  part,  while  leaving  op- 
portunity and  flexlblltty  to  State  Oommls- 
slona  for  the  devtf  opmeut  at  State  plan  stan- 
darda  and  methods  that  will  best  accommo- 
date the  varied  needs  of  Instttutlcms  In  the 
sevenl  States; 

"(B)  give  special  consideration  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  undergimduate  enrollment  ca- 
pacity; and 

"(O)  give  consideration  to  the  expansion 
of  capac^  to  provide  needed  health  care  to 
students. 

"(3)  Subject  to  paragi»ph  (2),  such  regu- 
lations may  establish  additional  and  appro- 
priate basic  criteria,  including — 

"(A)  provlalon  for  nemmtittrxng  the  degree 
to  which  i4)pllcant  Institutions  are  effective- 
ly utUlBlng  existing  facllltlea; 

"(B)  provlalon  for  allowing  State  plana  to 
group,  or  to  allow  grouping,  In  a  reasmiable 
manner,  facilities  or  institutions  according 
to  funotlonal  or  educational  type  for  priority 
puzposes;  and 

"(O)  In  view  of  the  national  objeotlvea  of 
this  title,  provision  for  considering  the  de- 
gree to  which  applicant  instltuUons  serve 
students  from  two  or  more  Statea  or  tram 
outside  the  United  Stataa. 

"(4)  In  no  event  ahall  such  basic  criteria 
permit  the  readiness  of  an  institution  to  ad- 


mit out-«C-8UU  studanta  to  be  oonaldared  aa 
a  prloclty  advene  to  aooh  Instttutton. 

"(b)  (1)  Dm  Oommlaaloner  abaU  pzeaortbe, 
by  regnistton,  the  baslo  criteria  for  determin- 
ing the  Federal  ahare  of  the  devaiopmmt  coat 
of  any  eUglble  project  under  thla  part  within 
a  Stata.  to  which  orlteila  tha  applicable  stan- 
darda  and  methods  set  forth  in  the  State 
plan  for  such  State  shall  oofnfarm. 

"(2)  In  no  case  shaU  such  basic  criteria 
pannlt  the  Federal  <bare  to  exceed  50  par 
centum  of  the  development  coat  of  a  project, 
•soept  in  the  oaae  of  a  developing  Instltatlon 
approved  pursuant  to  aeotlonS02(b)  mwtalch 
caae  such  percentage  may  not  be  In  arnnai  of 
M%  paroentom. 

"(c)  Section  66S  of  tttte  V,  Utilted  States 
Code,  shall  i4>ply  to  the  preeorlptlon  of  reg- 
ulations under  this  section,  notwlthstaodlog 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  thereof. 


"APPucATioHS  roB  aaANTs;  axouiit  am  < 

"SBC.  707.  (a)  (1)  Any  InsUtutlon  of  higher 
education  which  daairea  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  submit  an  application 
therefor  at  such  time  or  tlmea.  In  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  such  Information  aa  the 
CommlsBloner  shall  prescribe  by  regulatUm. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shaU  H>prove  an 
application  for  a  construction  project  under 
this  part  If  be  determines  that — 

"(A)  it  meets  the  requirements  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (1); 

"(B)  the  project  for  which  aasistsnoe  Is 
sought  is  an  eligible  project  tinder  section 
706; 

"(C)  such  project  haa  been  submitted 
through,  and  been  approved  and  recom- 
mended by,  the  appropriate  State  Commis- 
sion; 

"(D)  such  State  Commission  has  certified 
to  the  Commissioner,  in  acoordJU>oe  with  the 
State  pUn,  the  Federal  share  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  project,  and  sufficient  funds 
to  pay  such  Federal  share  are  available  from 
the  i4>pllcable  apportionment  of  the  State; 

"(S)  such  project  has,  pursuant  to  the 
State  plan,  been  assigned  a  priority  that  la 
higher  than  that  *it1gnin1  to  all  other  proj- 
ects within  the  State  which  are  chargeable 
to  the  same  apportionment,  and  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  and  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been  reeerved; 

"(F)  the  construction  to  be  carried  out 
tinder  the  ^>pllcatlon  shall  be  undertaken  In 
a  timely  and  economic  tn^nTiT  and  will  not 
be  of  elaborate  or  extravagant  dealgn  or  ma- 
terials; 

"(Q)  In  the  case  of  a  stiulent  health  care 
facility,  no  aaslstance  wUl  be  provided  for 
such  facility  under  title  IV  of  the  w«im<t»p 
Act  of  19M:  and 

"(H)  the  application  «*>"*»'"-  aasuranoea 
or  Is  supported  by  satisfactory  aasuranoea 

"(1)  that  UUe  to  the  site  la  In  accordanoe 
with  regulations  of  the  commlaaloaer  relat- 
ing thereto, 

"(U)  that  Federal  funds  received  by  the 
applicant  will  be  solely  used  for  defraying  the 
devtiopment  cost  of  the  project  covered  by 
the  i^>pllcatlon. 

"(lU)  that  sufllolent  funds  wUl  be  avaU- 
able  to  meet  the  non-Federal  portion  of  such 
cost  and  to  provide  for  the  effective  use  of 
the  academic  faculty  upon  ooiiq>letlon, 

"(Iv)  that  the  faeUlty  win  be  used  as  an 
academic  facility  tor  at  least  the  period  of 
the  Federal  Interest  therein,  as  provided  In 
section  781,  and 

"(V)  that  the  plans  for  such  facllltlee  com- 
ply with  such  standards  as  the  Secretary 
may  preaorlbe,  or  approve,  in  order  to  Insure 
that  faculties  oonstmctad  with  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  appropriated  under  this  part 
ahaU  be,  to  the  extent  ^iproprlate  In  view 
of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  facility,  accee- 
sible  to,  and  usable  by,  handlci^iped  persons. 

"(b)  Amendments  to  applications  sub- 
mitted under  this  section  shall,  except  as  the 
Commissioner  may  otherwise  piovUto  by  reg- 


nlatlons,  be  subject  to  approval  In  tte 
manner  as  original  iq^Ucatlona. 

"(c)  (1)  Vpaa  his  approval  of  any  apirtl- 
catlon  under  thla  section,  the  OommlMloiMr 
ShaU  reserve  from  the  applicable  ^Hotmsnt 
avauaida  therefor,  the  amount  of  suiA  gtmaX, 
wblth  ihaU  be  equal  to  the  Fedeai^  thai* 
of  the  devdopmant  cost  of  the  pro^wt  cov- 
ered by  the  application,  and.  In  aoqqrdancs 
with  regulations,  shall  pay  the  amount  Re- 
served to  the  ^>|dlcant. 

"(2)  XTpon  approval  of  an  amninlmpnt  at 
an  application,  or  revision  of  the  igtlnmwl 
development  cost  of  a  project,  for  whlob  tlMie 
has  been  a  reesrvatlon  made  under  paracr^>fa 
(1),  the  Commissioner  may  adjust  the 
amount  so  reserved,  accordingly,  a  an  ad- 
Justmttit  under  the  first  sratence  of  this 
paragraph  rasulta  in  a  ipaatar  amount  being 
reeerved,  he  may  lesarve  the  Federal  ahaie 
of  the  added  oost  only  from  the  applicable 
aUotment  avaUable  at  the  time  of  such  ap- 
provaL 

"ADuzMiBnuTioir  or  arsis  ruMm; 

JUUldAL 


"8k.  708.  (a)  (1)  Tbe  Oommlaaloner 
ehaU  not  flnaUy  dlsi^>prove  any  State  plan 
sutanlttod  under  this  part,  or  any  nn««ifi«iiTi>- 
tlon  thereof,  without  first  affording  tbt  State 
Commission  submitting  the  plan  reaamable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Onmmlssloner,  «ft« 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  tat  bear- 
ing to  the  State  Commission  admlnlstarlng 
a  State  plan  approved  undar  this  part,  finda — 

"(A)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  l<niger  compUes  wttt  the 
provisions  of  section  704,  or 

"(B)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  Is  a  fUlure  to  comply  sidi«tan- 
tiaUy  with  any  such  provision, 
the  Commissioner  shaU  notify  such  State 
Commlaalon  that  the  State  win  not  be  re- 
garded as  eligible  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram under  this  part  imtU  he  is  satWIed 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  faUuie  to 
comply. 

"(bXl)  If  any  SUte  U  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  req^eot 
to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  submitted 
under  section  704,  or  with  his  final  aotton 
tmder  subsection  (a),  such  State  may  ap- 
peal to  the  United  Statea  court  of  appeals  for 
the  clrciat  m  which  such  State  la  located. 
The  summons  and  notice  of  nppml  may  be 
served  at  any  place  in  the  United  States, 
■nw  Commissioner  shaU  forthwith  omVtj 
and  file  In  the  court  the  transcript  of  tb» 
proceedings  and  the  record  on  which  ba 
based  his  action. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
ShaU  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  food 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  tbs 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
bis  previous  action,  and  shaU  certify  ito  tte 
court  the  transcript  and  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"(3)  The  court  shaU  have  Jurlsdletlon  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or 
to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  sbaU  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uhlted 
States  upon  certiorari  or  oertUloatlom  as 
provided  m  Utte  28.  United  SUtea  Code,  aso- 
Uonl2M. 

"Past  B — Obamtb  tob  Cowsimuuiiuw  o» 
Qbaduatb  ArAWEMTc  FAcnjms 

"AUTHOBOATIOir 

"Sac.  7S1.  (a)  The  Oommlaslonar  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  making  granto  to 
institutions  of  higher  eduoatton  to  aarist 
them  In  Improving  existing  graitoata  sohools 
and  cooperative  graduate  oenten,  and  In 
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estabUihtng  graduate  8(^ools  and  coopera- 
tive graduate  centers  of  exoeUenoe,  In  order 
to  InoMase  the  supply  of  highly  qualified 
personal  needed  by  oommunltlea,  Indus- 
triee,  alMl  govemmamts  and  for  tmmAi%]ni[  and 
reseacsh. 

"(b)  Wor  the  purpoee  of  mi^Mng  granta 
under  this  part,  there  are  authortaed  to  be 
appropriated  ««0.000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  ye^us  ending  June  80,  1972,  and  June 
30.  1978,  and  190,000,000  for  ea<di  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1. 1076. 

"aPPLICATIOM  ItMl,   AMD   AMOUNT  <»,  OBAHTe 

■  "Sbc.  722.  (a)  (1)  Any  Institution  of  higher 
education  dealrlng  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  part  ShaU  submit  an  q^illoatlon  there- 
for at  such  time,  In  such  manner,  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  require. 

"(2)  In  determining  whether  to  approve 
applications  under  this  section,  the  order  In 
which  to  ttpprovt  such  sf^Ucatloos,  and  the 
amount  of  grants,  the  Commissioner  n***!! 
give  oonalderatlon  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  projects  for  which  aaslstance  Is  sought 
wlU  contribute  toward  achieving  ^e  objec- 
tlvee  of  this  part,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  WlU  aid  In  attaining  a  wider  distribu- 
tion of  graduate  schools  and  oooperatlve 
graduate  centers  throughout  the  States.  In 
DO  case  shaU  the  total  of  the  payments  from 
appropristione  for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant 
to  section  721  made  with  reqwct  to  projects 
in  any  State  exceed  on  amount  eqiul  to  12^ 
per  oentiun  of  such  appropriations. 

"(8)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'Instltutton  of  higher  education'  in- 
dudes  oooperatlve  graduate  center  boanto. 

"(b)  The  Commlseloner  shaU  not  i4>prove 
any  applloaUon  imder  this  section  untU  he 
has  (Stained  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions of  a  panel  of  spedallsta  who  are  not  reg- 
ular full-time  empktyeee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  wtK>  are  competent  to  evaluate 
such  apphcatloii. 

"(c)  No  grant  under  this  part  may  be  In 
an  amount  In  excess  of  60  per  centum  of  the 
development  ooet  of  the  project  covered  by 
the  application. 

"Pabt  C — ^LoAMs  roE  CoNSTBucnoH  or 

ACADDOC   FACILmzS 
"AUTBOBBATIOH 

"Sxc.  741.  (a)  (1)  Th9  Commlesloner  shaU 
oarry  out  a  program  of  making  and  insuring 
loans,  in  accordanoe  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  Is  auttiortsed  to 
make  loana  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  higher  education  building  agen- 
ctes,  which,  in  the  case  of  undergraduate  fa- 
culties, have  submitted  approvable  appU- 
catlons,  under  part  A,  for  the  construction 
of  academic  faculties  and  to  insure  loans. 

"(b)  For  the  ptupoee  of  making  payments 
into  the  fimd  established  under  section  744, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing flaoal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1075. 
Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitations. 

"XUOIBnjTT  OONItmONS,   AMOURTB,  AMD 
TBBIIS  or  lOAXS 

"Sxc.  742.  (a)  No  loan  pursuant  to  thla 
part  ShaU  be  made  unless  the  Commissioner 
finds  (1)  that  not  leas  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  development  cost  of  the  flaoUlty  wlU  be 
<laanced  from  non-Federal  sources,  (2)  that 
the  applicant  Is  unable  to  eeoure  the  amount 
of  such  loan  ftt>m  other  souzcea  upon  terms 
and  conditions  equidly  aa  favorable  aa  the 
teems  and  condltkma  ^iplloabte  to  loana 
undM-  this  part,  (8)  tha*  tha  amstructlQn 
wui  be  undertaken  in  an  i«m>/\»wi<.«i  naan- 
oer  and  that  It  wiu  not  be  of  elaborate  or 
extravagant  design  or  materials,  and  (4)  that. 
In  the  case  of  a  project  to  ooostruet  an  In- 


firmary or  other  faeUlty  dealgnad  to  provlda 
prlmarUy  for  outpatient  care  of  students  snd 
Institutional  peraonnel,  no  wnM^n^  assist- 
ance wUl  be  inovlded  such  project  under 
Utle  TVotHii  Houilng  Act  of  1050. 

"(b)  A  loan  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be 
secured  In  so^  manner  and  shaU  be  repaid 
within  suob  period  not  exceeding  fifty  yean, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner; 
and  it  ShaU  bear  Interest  at  (1)  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Onmmlssloner  wbldi  shall  not 
be  lesa  than  a  per  annnim  rate  that  Is  one- 
quarter  of  1  percentage  point  above  the  av- 
era^  annaial  Interest  rate  on  aU  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  Statee 
forming  a  part  of  the  pubUe  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
oentiun,  or  (2)  the  rate  of  8  per  centum  pw 
annum,  whichever  is  the  1( 


"oanBAL  PBovmoiv  fob  loan  pbogbam 
"Skc.  743.  (a)  nnandal  transactions  of  the 
CMnmlssloner  under  this  part,  except  with 
respect  to  administrative  expenses,  shaU  be 
final  and  conclusive  on  lOl  officers  of  the 
Oovemment  and  shaU  not  be  reviewable  by 
any  Court. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of.  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  part,  the  Commissioner 
may — 

"(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part; 

"(2)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  rec- 
ord of  a  State  having  general  Jurtsdictlon  or 
In  any  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  dvU  actions  arising  under  this  part 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  contro- 
versy, and  any  action  Instituted  under  this 
subsection  by  or  against  the  Commissioner 
shaU  survive  notwithstanding  any  change  in 
the  person  occupying  the  office  of  C<Mnmls- 
Bioner  or  any  vacancy  in  such  office;  but 
no  attachment.  Injunction,  garnishment,  or 
other  similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall 
be  Issued  against  the  Commissioner  or  prop- 
erty iinder  his  control,  and  nothing  herein 
ShaU  be  construed  to  except  litigation  arising 
out  of  activities  under  this  part  from  the 
application  of  sections  607(b)  and  617  and 
2679  of  title  28.  United  Statee  Code; 

"(8)  forecloee  on  any  property  or  com- 
mence any  action  to  protect  or  enforce  any 
right  conferred  upon  him  by  any  law,  con- 
tract, or  other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and 
purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  any  other 
sale  any  property  m  connection  with  which 
he  has  made  a  loan  pursuant  to  this  part; 
and.  In  the  event  of  any  such  acquisition 
(and  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
or  disposal  of  real  property  by  the  United 
Statee),  complete,  administer,  remodel  and 
convert,  dispose  of,  lease,  and  otherwise  deal 
with,  such  property;  except  that  (1)  such 
action  ShaU  not  preclude  any  other  action 
by  him  to  recover  any  deficiency  in  the 
amounts  loaned  and  (2)  any  such  acquisition 
of  real  property  shall  not  deprive  any  State 
or  poUtical  subdlvlson  thereof  of  its  dvU 
or  criminal  jurisdiction  In  and  over  such 
property  or  Impair  the  civil  rights  under  the 
State  or  local  laws  of  the  inhabitants  on 
such  property; 

"(4)  seu  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  real  or  perannal  property,  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  securities  or  obligatlonB, 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  fix; 

"(6)  subject  to  the  spedflc  llmltatloiu  In 
thla  part,  o(xiaent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  interest,  time  of  pay- 
ment of  any  installment  of  principal  or  In- 
terest, security,  or  any  other  term  of  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  to  which  he  Is  a  party  or 
which  has  been  transferred  to  him  pursuant 
to  this  section;  and 

"  (8)  Include  In  any  contract  or  InstrunMnt 
made  pursuant  to  this  part  such  other  oove- 
nanta,  condltlona,  w  provtskma  (Including 


provisions  designed  to  aaaure  against  vu»  at 
the  faculty,  constructed  witAi  the  aid  of  a 
loan  under  thla  part,  for  purposes  dssorlbed 
in  section  78S  ( 1 ) ) ,  aa  he  may  deem  neceasary 
to  assure  that  the  piupose  of  this  part  wlU 
be  achieved. 

"bxvolvhto  loan  wvkd  and  xNsrrBANCK  ruNO 
"Sbc.  744.  (a)  There  U  hereby  created 
within  the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for  hl^- 
er  education  academic  faciUtlea  loans  and 
loan  Insurance  (hereafter  In  this  section 
oaUed  the  fund')  which  shaU  be  avaUable  to 
taw  Oommlaaloner  without  fisoal  year  limita- 
tion as  a  revidvlng  fund  for  the  puipoaes  of 
makling  loans  and  Insuring  loans  under  «i<« 
part. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  ahaU  tramfer 
to  the  fund  available  approprlatt<»ia  piovlded 
imder  section  741(b)  to  provide  capital  for 
the  f  imd.  AU  amounts  received  by  the  Com- 
missioner aa  intereat  paymenta  or  repay- 
menta  of  principal  on  loans,  and  any  other 
moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived-  by  him 
from  his  operations  In  connection  with  this 
part,  including  any  moneys  derived  directly 
or  Indirectly  from  the  ssle  of  assets,  or  bane- 
flelal  Interests  cm-  partldpatlons  In  aaaeta  of 
the  fund,  shaU  be  deposited  In  the  fund. 

"(2)  AU  loans,  expenses,  and  payments 
pursuant  to  operations  of  the  OommlHloner 
under  this  part  shaU  be  peUd  from  the  fund, 
Indudlng  (but  not  Umited  to)  eq>enaes  fr^d 
paymenta  of  the  Commlsskmer  In  connection 
with  sale,  under  ssction  802(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Aasodatlon  Ohwtar 
Act,  of  partio^iatlons  In  obligations  acquired 
\mder  this  part,  ftom  time  to  time,  and  at 
least  at  the  does  ot  each  fiscal  year,  the  Oom* 
mlasloner  shaU  pay  tzOm  the  fund  Into  the 
Treasmy  aa  mlSoeUaneous  receipts  Interest 
on  the  cmnulatlve  amount  of  i4>proprlatlonB 
paid  out  for  loans  under  this  part  or  avaU- 
able as  capital  to  the  fund,  leas  the  average 
imdlA)ursed  cash  balance  In  the  fund  during 
the  year.  The  rate  of  such  Interest  shaU  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  average  mar- 
ket yield  during  the  month  preceding  each 
fiscal  year  on  outstanding  Tressury  obliga- 
tions of  maturity  oon^iarable  to  the  average 
maturity  of  loans  made  from  the  fund.  In- 
terest payments  may  be  deferred  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  "neasury. 
but  any  interest  payments  so  deferred  shaU 
themselves  bear  Interest.  If  at  any  time  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  moneys  m  the 
fund  exceed  the  present  snd  any  reasonably 
pni^>ective  future  requirements  of  the  fund, 
such  excess  ShaU  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poees  of  part  A  and  shaU  be  deemed  to  have 
been  apprt^irlated  ptusuant  to  section 
701(b). 

"annual  xntxbbst  ouum 
"8mc.  745.  (a)  To  ssslst  InsUtxttlons  of 
higher  education  and  higher  education  buUd- 
Ing  agendea,  which,  in  the  case  of  under- 
graduate faculties,  have  an  approvable  appU- 
cation  submitted  under  part  A,  to  reduce 
the  coet  of  borrowing  from  other  sources 
for  the  construction  of  academic  fadUtlea, 
the  Commissioner  may  make  ^wTiiiffi  inter- 
est grants  to  such  Institutions  and  agendas. 
"(b)  Annual  Interest  grants  to  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  or  higher  education 
buUdlng  agency  with  respect  to  any  academic 
faculty  ShaU  be  made  over  a  fixed  period 
not  exceeding  forty  yean,  and  provlalon  for 
sudi  grants  shaU  be  embodied  in  a  contract 
guaranteeing  their  payment  over  such  pe- 
riod. Bach  such  grant  ahaU  be  in  an  amount 
not  greater  than  the  difference  between  (1) 
the  avoage  annxial  debt  eervlce  which  wotdd 
be  required  to  be  paid,  during  the  Ufe  of  the 
loan,  on  the  amount  borrowed  from  other 
sources  for  the  construction  of  such  facul- 
ties, and  (2)  the  average  anntial  debt  eerv- 
lce which  the  Institution  would  have  been 
required  to  pay,  during  the  Ufe  of  the  loan, 
with  respect  to  such  amounts  If  the  appli- 
cable Interest  rate  were  the  »T«w^wiinp  fate 
specified  In  section  744(b)  (2).  The  amount 
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on  which  such  grank  ia  teaed  shall  ba  ap- 

prcjved  by  the  Secntmrj. 

"(c)  (1)  There  are  hereby  atithortBad  to  be 
ai>proprlated  to  the  OommdflBkmer  such  auma 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  an- 
nual Interest  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  higher  education  building 
Bigencles  In  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(2)  Contracts  for  annual  intereat  grants 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  entered  into 
In  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  Is  au- 
thorized in  appropriation  Acts;  and  in  any 
event  the  total  amount  of  annual  Interest 
grants  which  may  be  paid  to  instttutlODS  of 
higher  education  and  higher  educatkm  build- 
ing agencies  In  any  year  pursximnt  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  XMn  section  ahall 
not  exceed  $8,000,000  which  amount  sbaD  be 
increaasd  by  M.TSOXMO  on  July  1,  19e».  and 
by  $18,500,000  on  July  1.  1070  and  on  July  1 
of  each  of  the  fotir  succesdlng  yean. 

"(d)  Not  more  than  laVi  per  centum  of 
the  funds  |Ht>vlded  for  in  this  section  for 
grants  may  be  uaed  within  any  one  State. 

"(e)  No  annTial  interest  grant  pursuant  to 
this  section  rtiall  be<made  unless  the  Com- 
missioner finds  ( 1 )  that  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  development  cost  of  the  fa- 
cility will  be  financed  from  non-Federal 
soiircee,  (2)  that  the  applicant  Is  unable  to 
secxire  a  loan  In  the  amount  of  the  loan  with 
respect  to  which  the  annual  Interest  grant 
Is  to  be  made,  from  other  sources  upon  terms 
and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  the 
terms  and  condltiions  applicable  to  loans  un- 
der this  title,  and  (3)  that  the  construction 
will  be  undertaken  In  an  economical  man- 
ner and  that  it  will  not  be  of  elaborate  or 
extravagant  design  or  materials.  For  p\ir- 
poees  of  this  section,  a  loan  with  respect  to 
which  an  interest  grant  is  made  \inder  this 
section  duJl  not  be  oooisldered  financing 
from  a  non-Federal  source.  For  purposes  of 
the  other  provisions  of  this  title,  such  a  loan 
shall  be  considered  financing  from  a  non- 
Federal  source. 

"ACAonoc  raciuTiB  loan  nrsrmANCs 

"Sxc.  74«.  (a)  (1)  In  order  to  assist  InsUtu- 
tlons  of  higher  ediicatlon  and  higher  edu- 
cation building  agencies  to  procure  loazis  for 
the  construction  of  academic  facilities,  the 
Commissioner  may  lna\ire  the  payment  of 
Interest  and  principal  on  such  loans  if  such 
Institutions  and  agencies  meet,  with  respect 
to  such  loans,  criteria  prescribed  by  or  un- 
der section  74S  for  the  making  of  i^nmi^i 
interest  grants  under  such  section. 

"(2)  No  loan  insiirance  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  apply  to  so  much  of  the  prlnotpal 
aoMuat  of  any  loan  as  exceeds  90  per  centum 
of  the  development  cost  of  the  aoulemic  fa- 
cility with  respect  to  which  such  loan  was 
made. 

"(b)  (1)  The  United  States  shaU  be  en- 
titled to  recover  from  any  institution  or 
agency  to  which  loan  insurance  has  been 
Issued  under  this  section  the  amount  of  any 
payment  made  pursuant  to  th&t  Insurance, 
unless  the  Oommlssioner  for  good  cause 
waives  its  right  of  recovery.  Uiwn  mt^^ng 
any  such  payment,  the  imtted  States  shaU 
be  subrogated  to  all  of  the  Tl|^ts  of  the 
recipient  of  the  payment  with  reqpeot  to 
which  the  payment  was  made. 

"(2)  Any  Insurance  issued  by  the  Com- 
missioner pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  tiiall 
be  inoontflstable  In  the  hands  of  the  institu- 
tion or  agency  on  whose  behalf  such  Insur- 
ance is  Issued,  and  as  to  any  agency,  orga- 
nization, or  indlviduAl  who  makes  or  con- 
tracts to  make  a  loan  to  such  institution  or 
agency  in  reliance  thereon,  except  tor  fraud 
or  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  such 
institution  or  agency  or  on  the  part  of  the 
agency,  organisation,  or  individual  who 
makes  or  contracts  to  make  such  loan. 

"(c)  Insurance  may  be  Issued  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  subsection  (a)  only  If  he 
determines  that  the  terms,  conditions,  ma- 
tiulty,  security  (if  any),  and  schedule  and 
amounts  of  repayments  with  reqMct  to  the 


loan  are  suflelen*  to  proteot  ttM  fliMmolal 
iBtsnsts  of  the  United  Stetss  and  are  otbar- 
wlss  re— opshle  and  in  aeond  wMb  rafal»- 
ttaDs,  ineludlng  a  detsnntoaittaii  th*t  the 
rate  of  Intarest  doss  not  eaessd  such  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  principal  obliga- 
tion outstanding  as  the  OomnUasloner  de- 
termines to  be  reasonable,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  range  of  interest  ratss  prevailing 
In  the  private  market  for  similar  loans  and 
the  risks  assumed  by  the  United  States.  The 
Commissioner  may  charge  a  premiiun  for 
such  insurance  in  an  amount  reasonably  de- 
termlnisd  by  him  to  be  necessary  to  cover 
administrative  expenses  and  probabls  losses 
under  subseeUons  (a)  and  (b).  Such  insxir- 
anos  ShaU  be  subject  to  such  furthsr  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary. 

"Past  D — ^AsaasTAircx  en  Majob  DisAnn 


not  la 


"ATTTRORIZATIOIf 

"Brno.  791.  (a)  The  Oocunlsslonsr  ebsU 
oarry  out  a  program  of  financial  aaslstainoe  to 
public  Institutions  oS  hlgbsr  education.  In 
accordance  with  the  provtalons  of  this  part. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  oarry  out  the  provisions  of 
t-tii«  pikrt. 

"ASBIBTAlfCS    >OB    COMSTRUCTIOIf    OF    ACADKIOC 
rACILITIKB 

"Sac.  762.  (a)  If  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  determines  that  a 
public  Institution  of  higher  education  Is,  In 
whole  or  in  part,  within  an  area  irtilch, 
after  June  80.  1971,  and  befbre  July  1,  1976, 
has  suffered  a  disaster  which  is  a  major  dis- 
aster, and  if  the  Commissioner  determines 
with  reqteot  to  such  institution  that — 

"(1)  the  academic  faculties  of  such  instt- 
tutlon  have  been  destroyed  cr  seriously  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  the  disaster; 

"(2)  such  Institution  is  exerd^ng  due  dll- 
Igance  In  avvlUcg  itself  of  State  and  other 
financial  assistance  available  for  restoration 
or  replacement  <rf  such  facilities;  and 

"(3)  the  institution  does  not  have  sufflci- 
ent  funds  available  from  such  other  sources, 
including  proceeds  of  Insurance  on  the  fa- 
cilities, to  provide  for  the  restoration  or  i«- 
placement  of  such  facilities; 
the  Commissioner  is  authorlxe  to  provide 
such  assistance  to  such  Institution  as  is  pr«>- 
vlded  in  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)(1)  Assistance  under  this  section 
ShaU  be  a  grant  to  cm  eligible  Institution,  as 
detennlned  under  subsection  (a),  of  an 
amount  necessary  to  enable  the  institution 
to  carry  out  the  construction  necessary  to  re- 
store or  replace  the  academic  fadlittes  deter- 
mined under  dause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  to 
be  damaged  or  destroyed. 

"  (2)  The  maximum  amount  of  a  grant  un- 
der this  section  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
construction  incident  to  the  restoration  or 
replacement  of  the  facilities  detennlnsd  to 
be  damaged  or  destroyed  under  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  less  the  amount  of  additional 
assistance  determined  under  olauss  (8)  of 
subsection  (a)  to  be  available. 

"(c)  (1)  Assistance  under  this  section  may 
Include  a  grant  of  an  amount  necessary  to 
enable  the  institution  to  lease,  or  otherwise 
obtain  the  use  of,  such  faculties  as  are 
needed  to  retrace,  temporarUy,  facilities 
which  hav«  been  mads  unavaUaMe  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  major  disaster. 

"(2)  An  institution  shall  be  eligible  for  as- 
slstanoe  under  this  subssetlon  if  it  qualifies 
for  assistance  under  subsection  (a) ,  whsthsr 
or  not  it  receives  assistanoe  under  sabsao- 
tlon  (b) . 

"XQvmczirT  and  stTrvuM 

"Sic.  783.  If  an  InsUtuUon  is  eligible  for 
assistance  under  section  763  (a) .  the  Oommls- 
sioner  Is  authorized,  whether  or  not  such  In- 
stitution recslves  assistanoe  undsr  section 
762(b) ,  to  make  a  grant  to  such  Institution  of 


■s  «f  an  amount  ha  dsMmlnsi 
'  to  rsplaoe  squlpmant,  laalntsnanes 
BuppUsa.  and  Instructional  supplies  (Inslud- 
Ing  books,  and  eontoalar  and  program  mats- 
rials)  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  as  a 
restilt  of  the  major  disaster. 

"■SPATASU  ASaBTAWCI  IN  USIT  OF  A  OBAMT 

"Sac.  764.  It  the  Oommiasloner's  determi- 
nations under  dauaes  (2)  and  (3)  of  seotioo 
762  (a)  Indicate  that  financial  resources  win 
become  available  to  an  institution  otherwise 
qualified  for  assistance  tmder  section  762  at 
some  futmw  date  or  dates,  be  is  authortwd, 
subject  to  suflh  terras  and  oondltioos  as  may 
be  In  ttM  publlo  Interest,  to  extend  easlstanos 
to  such  Institution  under  section  701  (b). 
762(0) ,  or  768  (or  aU  such  sectlODS)  with  an 
agreement  with  such  Institution  whleh  pro- 
vides that  the  Institution  wiU  repay  part  or 
aU  of  the  funds  received  by  it  under  this  part. 

"AFTUOATIOIfS 

"VaB.  765.  No  payment  may  be  made  to  a 
publlo  institution  of  higher  education  for 
academic  faculties  under  this  part  unless  an 
appUeation  therefor  is  submitted  through 
the  t^^proprlate  State  Commission  and  Is  filed 
with  the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  Mm  in  determin- 
ing the  order  in  which  such  appUcations  shall 
be  approved,  the  Commissioner  shall  consider 
the  relative  educational  and  fiTi^Tn»t»^  needs 
of  the  tnstltutions  which  have  submitted  uff 
provable  applications.  No  payment  may  be 
made  under  section  762(b)  unless  the  Com- 
missioner finds,  after  consultation  with  the 
State  Commission,  that  the  project  or  proj- 
ects with  respect  to  which  it  is  made  are  not 
inconsistent  with  overall  State  plans,  sub- 
mitted under  section  704(a),  for  the  con- 
struction of  academic  fadUtles.  An  determi- 
nations made  by  the  Commissioner  imder 
this  part  ShaU  be  made  only  after  oonsulta* 
tlon  with  the  appropriate  State  Oommlasion. 
"DxrufTnom 

"Sac.  766.  For  the  p\irposes  of  this  part — 

"(1)  the  term  'major  disaster'  means  a 
disaster  determined  to  be  a  major  dlwanttT  m 
defined  In  section  a(a)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 80,  1950  (42  UJB.C.  ia66a(a) ):  and 

"(2)  an  institution  of  higher  education 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  'pubUc  institution 
of  higher  education'  if  such  Institution  to 
found  by  the  Commissioner  to  be  under  pub- 
Uo  supervision  and  control. 

"Past  B — OofxiAL 

"BXCOVXST    or    PAT1CZMT8 

"Sac.  781.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that.  If  a  faculty  oonstruotsd 
with  the  aid  of  a  grant  or  grants  under  part 
A  or  B  of  this  title  Is  used  as  an  academic 
facility  for  twenty  years  following  comple- 
tion of  such  construction,  the  public  benefit 
accruing  to  the  United  States  from  such  use 
will  equal  in  value  the  amount  of  tuoh 
grant  or  grants.  The  period  of  twenty  years 
after  completion  of  such  construction  shall 
therefore  be  deemed  to  be  the  period  of  Fed- 
eral Interest  in  such  f adUty  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  If.  within  twenty  years  after  compla- 
tlon  of  construction  of  an  academic  faculty 
which  has  been  constructed  In  i>art  with  a 
grant  or  grants  under  part  A  or  B  of  thto 
title— 

"  ( 1 )  the  applleant  (cr  Its  snoosssor  In  tltls 
or  possession)  ceases  or  falls  to  be  a  poftUe 
or  nonprofit  Institution,  or 

"(2)  the  faculty  oeasss  to  bs  used  as  an 
academic  faculty,  or  the  faelltty  is  uaed  as  a 
faculty  excluded  from  the  term  *afti4'f'*" 
faculty'. 

the  United  Statee  shsll  be  entitled  to  reeorsr 
from  such  applicant  (or  snaoeasar)  an 
amount  which  bears  to  the  then  falue  of 
the  faculty  (or  so  much  thereof  m  oonaa^ 
tuted  an  approved  project  or  projeets)  tb* 
same  raUo  as  the  amount  of  such  fMscal 
grant  or  grants  bore  to  the  derMUvment  oart 
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of  the  faculty  flnanged  with  the  aid  of  such 
grant  or  grants.  Such  value  shaU  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 
action  brought  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  In  wbldi  such  taolltty 
is  situated. 

"(0)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  nb  facility  oon- 
struetatt  with  aasistanoe  under  this  tltls  shaU 
ever  bis  used  for  religious  worahlp  or  a  seo- 
tsrian  activity  or  for  a  aohod  or  department 
of  divinity. 

"EKmrrnoirs 

"Sac.  782.  The  foUowing  deflnltlona  apply 
to  terms  used  in  this  title: 

"(1)(A)  Bzoept  as  provided  in  siibpara- 
graph  (B)  of  this  parajgraph,  the  term  "aoa- 
demlo  facilities'  means  structures  suitable 
for  use  as  olaasrooms,  laboratories,  llbrarlss. 
and  rdated  faculties  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate for  instruction  of  studmts.  or  tor  re- 
search, at  tat  administration  of  the  educa- 
tional or  reeeardt  progzama.  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education,  and  Tw^ttit*"**"^.  stor- 
age, or  utUity  faoiUtles  eessntlal  to  opera- 
tion of  the  foregoing  faellltles.  For  purposss 
of  pans  A.  o,  and  D,  such  term  inaludes  In- 
flrmarlss  car  other  faellltiee  "«— <g"*i1  to  pro- 
vide prlmarUy  for  outpatient  care  of  stu- 
dents and  instructional  pstaonnsL 

"(B)  The  term  'academic  faculties'  shaU 
not  Include  (I)  any  faoUlty  intended  prlmar- 
Uy for  events  for  which  admission  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  general  pUMic,  or  (U)  any 
gymnasium  or  other  fadUty  q;>eclaUy  de- 
Blgnsd  for  athletic  or  recraatlonal  activities, 
other  than  for  an  academic  omuae  In  phyaloal 
education  or  where  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  the  physical  Integration  of  auoh  facul- 
ties with  other  academic  facilities  Included 
under  this  title  is  required  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  this  title,  or  (Ul)  any  facility 
used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  inatruotlon 
or  as  a  i^aoe  for  religious  worship,  or  (Iv) 
any  facility  which  (although  not  a  faoUi^ 
described  in  the  preceding  dause)  U  used  or 
to  be  ueed  prlmarUy  in  connection  with  any 
part  of  the  program  of  a  aehool  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity,  or  (v)  any  facility  xised  or 
to  be  used  by  a  sdiODl  of  medicine,  sohocri  of 
dentistry,  school  of  osteopathy,  school  of 
pharmacy,  school  of  optometry,  school  of 
podiatry,  or  school  of  puhUo  health  ss  theee 
terms  are  dsOnsd  in  section  794  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  or  a  school  of  nursing  as 
defined  in  section  84S  of  that  Act. 

"(2)  The  term  'construction'  means  (A) 
erection  of  new  or  expansion  of  existing 
structures,  and  the  acquisition  and  Installa- 
ti<m  of  initial  equipment  thereftar;  or  (B) 
aoqulsiUon  of  existing  structures  not  owned 
by  the  institution  involved;  or  (C)  rehabili- 
tation, alteration,  conversion,  or  improve- 
ment (Indudlng  the  acquisition  and  installa- 
tion of  initial  equipment,  or  modemlcation 
or  replacement  of  buUt-tn  eqxUpment)  of 
existing  structures:  or  (D)  a  combination  of 
any  two  «■  more  of  the  foregoing.  For  the 
purpoees  of  the  preoeding  sentsnce,  the  term 
'equipment'  Indudes,  in  addition  to  ma- 
chinery, utUltles,  and  buUt-ln  squlpment 
and  any  necessary  endoourss  or  structures  to 
house  tham,  all  other  Items  necessary  for  the 
functioning  of  a  particular  faoUlty  as  an 
aeadsmlo  teoillty,  indudlng  nsosaaary  furni- 
ture, except  hooka,  ounlcular  and  pro-am 
materials,  and  Itemo  of  ourrent  operating  ex- 
pense such  as  fiMl.  suppllee,  and  the  like;  the 
term  Initial  equipment'  means  eqiitpment 
acquired  and  InstaUed  In  oonneotion  with 
ooDstruotlon  as  daflned  In  pan^tapb  (8)  (A) 
or  (B)  or,  In  caaes  tafsmd  to  In  paragraph 
(2)  (C) ,  equipment  acquired  and  InstaUed  as 
part  of  ths  rehabilitation,  alteration,  con- 
version, or  improverasnt  of  an  exlattng  atrue- 
ture,  which  structure  wotild  otherwise  not  be 
adequate  for  use  as  an  academic  faoUlty;  and 
the  terms  'equlpmenV,  Initial  equipment', 
uid  'built-in  eqrdpmenf  shall  be  more  par- 
ticularly defined  by  the  Commlaslonsr  by  zeg- 
ulauon.  For  the  puipoaaa  of  dauae  (0)  In  the 


Arat  aentenoe  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'rehabilitation,  alteraticm,  conversion,  or  im- 
provement' Includea  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  architectural 
needs  of  or  to  remove  architectural  barriers 
to,  handicapped  persons  with  a  view  toward 
increasing  the  accessiblUty  to,  and  use  of, 
academic  faclUtles  by  such  persons. 

"(8)  (A)  The  term  'development  cost',  with 
respect  to  an  academic  facility,  means  the 
amount  found  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
the  cost,  to  the  applicant  fcnr  a  {pant  or  loan 
under  this  title,  of  the  construction  Involved 
and  the  cost  of  necessary  acquisition  of  the 
land  on  which  the  facility  is  located  and  of 
necessary  site  improvements  to  permit  its 
use  for  such  facility.  There  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  development  cost — 

"(1)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  under  part  A  or  B,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  (I)  any  Federal  grant  which  the 
institxrtion  has  obtained,  or  is  assured  of  ob- 
taining, under  any  law  other  than  this  title, 
with  respect  to  the  construction  that  is  to  be 
financed  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  luider  part 
A  or  B,  and  (U)  the  amount  of  any  non- 
Federal  funds  required  to  be  expended  as  a 
condition  of  such  other  Federal  grant;  and 
"(U)  in  determining  the  amount  of  any 
loan  under  part  C,  an  amoimt  equal  to  the 
amotint  of  any  Federal  financial  assistance 
which  the  Institution  has  obtained,  or  is 
assured  of  obtaining,  under  any  law  other 
than  this  title,  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion that  Is  to  be  financed  with  the  aid  of  a 
loan  under  pan  C. 

"(B)  In  determining  the  development  cost 
with  respect  to  an  academic  facility,  the 
Oommlasioner  may  Include  expendltiires  for 
works  of  arts  for  the  facility  of  not  to  exceed 
1  par  centum  of  the  total  ooet  (including 
such  expenditures)  to  the  applicant  of  con- 
struction of,  and  land  acquisition  and  site 
Improvements  for,  such  faculty. 

"(4)  The  term  'Federal  share'  means,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  70fl(b)(2).  in 
the  case  of  any  project  a  peroentage  (as  de- 
termined under  the  appll«d>le  State  plan) 
not  in  excess  of  60  per  centum  of  its  develop- 
ment cost. 

"(6)  The  term  'higher  education  building 
agency'  means  (A)  an  agency,  public  author- 
ity, or  other  Instnmientality  of  a  State  au- 
thorized to  pro'vide,  or  finance  the  construc- 
tion of,  academic  faculties  for  institutions  of 
higher  education  (whether  or  not  also  au- 
thorized to  provide  or  finance  other  facili- 
ties for  such  or  other  educational  institu- 
tions, or  for  their  studente  or  faculty),  or 
(B)  any  corporation  (no  pan  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  inures  or  may  lawfuUy 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual)  (I)  established  by  an 
institution  of  higher  education  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  providing  academic  fiurmtles  for 
the  use  of  such  institution,  and  (II)  upon 
dissolution  of  whioh.  all  title  to  any  prop- 
erty purchased  at  biUlt  from  the  proceeds 
of  any  loan  made  under  pan  C  wlU  pass  to 
such  institution. 

"(6)  The  term  "public  omnmunlty  college 
and  public  technical  institute'  means  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  which  is 
under  publlo  siqiervlalon  and  control,  and  Is 
otganlaed  and  administered  prlnoMiially  to 
provide  a  two-year  program  which  Is  acc^ta- 
ble  for  fuU  credit  toward  a  bachdors  degree, 
or  a  two-year  program  in  engineering,  mathe- 
matics, or  the  physical  or  biological  sciences 
which  Is  designed  to  prqtare  the  student  to 
work  as  a  technlolan  and  at  a  ssm^irofes- 
slonal  level  in  engineering,  sdentiflc,  or  other 
technological  fields  which  require  the  un- 
derstanding and  application  of  basic  engi- 
neering sdentlfio,  or  mathematical  prind- 
plee  or  knowledge;  and  the  term  Indudes  a 
branch  of  an  institution  of  higher  eduoatlon 
offering  four  or  more  years  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  Is  located  In  a  oommunlty  differ- 
ent from  that  In  which  Ite  parent  institution 
Islooated. 


"(7)  The  term  'cooperative  graduate  cen- 
ter' means  an  Institution  or  program  created 
by  two  or  more  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion v^ich  wUI  offer  to  the  studente  of  the 
participating  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion graduate  work  which  covUd  not  be  of- 
fered with  the  same  proficiency  or  economy 
(or  botii)  at  the  individual  Institution  of 
hi^er  education.  The  center  may  be  lo- 
cated or  the  program  carried  out  on  the 
campus  of  any  of  the  panicipating  institu- 
tions or  at  a  separate  location. 

"(8)  The  term  'cooperative  graduate  cen- 
ter board'  means  a  duly  constituted  board 
established  to  construct  and  maintain  the 
cooperative  graduate  center  and  coordinate 
academic  programs.  The  board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  representetives  of  each  of  the  in- 
stitutions ol  higher  education  panicipating 
in  the  center  and  of  the  community  Involved. 
At  least  one-third  of  the  board's  members 
shall  be  community  representetives.  The 
board  shall  elect  by  a  majority  vote  a  chair- 
man from  among  ite  membership.". 

(b)(1)  The  programs  authorized  by  title 
VH  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  com- 
parable programs  authorized  by  the  Higher 
Education  Faculties  Act  of  1963. 

(2)  ElTectlTe  July  1,  1972,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Faculties  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by 
striking  out  titles  I  and  n  thereof. 

(3)  Effective  July  1,  1971,  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  306  thereof. 

(4)  The  revolving  fimd  created  by  section 
744  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  bhaU 
be  deemed  to  be  a  continuation  oT  the  re- 
volving fund  created  by  section  306  of  the 
Higher  Education  Faculties  Act  of  1963.  Any 
simis  in  the  fund  for  higher  educaticm  aca- 
demic faciUties  created  by  such  section  305  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  gh*n  be 
transferred  to  the  fund  created  by  section  744 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  and  aU 
such  funds  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  avaUable  lor  such  fund.  Notwlthstend- 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law,  unless  en- 
acted in  specific  limltetion  of  the  provisions 
of  this  sentence,  any  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  303(c)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation FadUties  Act  of  1963  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1972,  which  have 
not  been  loaned  under  title  m  of  that  Act 
of  1963  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  741(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  1972. 

Kxi-uiaiON  or  atttborjzatioms  op  APPaonuA- 

TIOKS  POK  TBK  HiaHm  EDUCATION  PACn.mE8 

ACT  op  ises 

Sac.  162.  (a)  Sections  101(b),  201,  803(c), 
and  40e(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Facu- 
lties Act  of  1968  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  1,  1971"  and  Insening  in  Ueu 
thereof  "July  1,  1972". 

(b)  The  amendmente  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  AaU  bfe  effective  after 
June  80^  1971. 

STATX   HIOR^   EDUCATION    COMMISSIONS 

Sac.  163.  (a)  Section  1202  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1906,  having  been  super- 
seded by  section  436  of  thf>  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Tltie  zn  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  1901  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

"STATE   HIUIUB  BDHCATIOir  OOMMiaSIOirS 

"Sac.  1202.  (a)(1)  Any  Stete  desiring  to 
paniclpate.  after  June  80,  1972,  in  any  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Act  which  requites 
the  use  of  a  Stete  Commission  in  the  ad- 
ministration thereof  shaU  designate,  for 
such  purpose,  a  Stete  agency  which  la  broad- 
ly repreeentetlve  of  the  public  and  of  the 
puUlc  and  private  institutiooa  of  higher 
education  (Indudlng  pubUc  community  od- 
leges  and  public  technical  institutes)  in  the 
Stete.  If,  in  ttie  case  of  any  State,  no  euoh 
Stete  agency  existe.  such  Stete  shall  create 
such  an  agency. 
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"(S)  BMdi  State  Onmmlinn  *«I1  to  «a- 
thorlBed  to,  and  ahaQ  e«rry  out,  ■oeh  func- 
tloDB  u  m*y  be  reqalnd  or  authorlaed  with 
respect  to  the  program  In  which  the  State 
IB  partlclpAtlng.  The  CommUBloaer  ■ball  pay 
to  each  State  OommiBslon  the  amount  nao- 
eesary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration by  such  Oommlaalon  of  eaeh  Staite 
Irian  which  Is  approved  by  him  under  a  pro- 
gram authorized  by  thla  Act  which  requires 
the  use  of  a  State  Oommlasion  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  program. 

"(8)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorlaed  to 
make  grants,  upon  such  terms  and  condl- 
tlons  as  the  Oommlsaloner  determines  will 
beet  further  the  purposes  of  title  Vn,  to 
State  Oommlaslons  for  conducting  oompre- 
henalye  planning  to  detennlne  construction 
needs  of  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

"(b)(1)  The  CommlsBloner  Is  authorised 
to  make  grants  to  State  oommlaslons  to  en- 
able them  to  make  comprehenslTe  Inven- 
tories of,  and  studies  with  respect  to,  the 
postsecondary  educational  resouroea  in  the 
States  and  means  by  which  such  resources 
may  be  better  planned  and  coordinated.  Im- 
proved, expanded!,  or  altered  In  order  to  In- 
stire  that  all  persona  within  the  States  who 
desire,  and  who  can  benefit  from,  postsec- 
ondary education  may  have  an  opportimlty 
to  do  so. 

"(2)  The  Oommlflsloner  Is  further  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  State  Commis- 
sions to  enable  them  to  conduct  ccmpreben- 
slve  planning  for  statewide  postsecondary 
education  systems  which  will  achieve  the 
purpose  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1).  Such 
planning  shaU  Include  a  consideration  of  a 
system  of  camprehenslve  public  ccmmunlty 
c<rileges  as  a  means  of  achieving  such  pur- 
pose. 

"(c)  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  neoeeaary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

(c)  (1)  trnlees  a  State  otherwise  creates  or 
designates  a  State  Commission  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  1202  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  prior  to  June  30.  1972,  the 
State  Commission  of  any  State,  designated 
or  established  puisioant  to  that  part  of  sec- 
tion lOS(a)  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Facil- 
ities Act  of  1963  which  precedes  clause  (1) 
thereof,  which  exists  on  June  30,  1972,  shall 
become,  and  be  deemed  to  be,  the  State 
Commission  of  that  State  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966  for  the  purposes  of  such  section  1202 
(a) .  The  State  Commissions  under  such  sec- 
tion 1202  shall  be  successor  State  Commis- 
sions to  those  designated  or  established  un- 
der  such  part  of  such  section  106(a)  for  the 
purpoees  of  such  section  1202(a) . 

(2)  On  July  1,  1972,  aU  functions,  powers, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  vested  in  any 
State  Commission  established  pursuant  to 
such  part  of  such  section  106(a)  on  June  80, 
1972,  shall  be  vested  In  their  successor  State 
Commissions. 

(3)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  pro- 
cedures, or  other  decisions  of  State  Oooa- 
miaslons  under  such  part  of  such  section 
106  ( a) ,  which  are  In  effect  on  June  80,  1973, 
shall  continue  to  be  In  effect  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
procedures,  or  other  decisions  of  their  suc- 
cessor State  Commissions  until  changed  ot 
modified,  In  acoordanoe  with  law,  by  such 
sxMxeesor  State  Commissions. 

(4)  All  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  and  records  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Conunlssioner  to  be  necessary 
for  the  transitions  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, are,  efrectlve  July  1,  1972,  transferred 
to  successor  State  Commissions. 

(6)  No  successor  State  Commission  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  section  1202(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966,  prior  to  sixty  days 
after  the  end  of  the  first  legislative  session  of 
the  State  legislature  of  the  State  for  ^tbXtih 


It  Is  the  State  Commission  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Past  H — Nxtwokks  pob  Kmowi^bxis 

extxnsion 

■xiKNSioif  or  AUTBosnanoM  i» 

AFPSOFUATIONS 

Sac.  171.  Section  809  of  the  Higher  Bduoa- 
tlon  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  "and  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prlortoJuly  1,1976". 

XMCLXTsioM  or  LAW  AMD  oBAOTTATB  raonssioirAi. 

SCHOOLS 

Ssc.  172.  (a)(1)  Section  801(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1906  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Tlie 
Commissioner  shall  carry  out  a  program  of 
encouraging  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion (Including  law  and  other  gradiiate  pro- 
fessional schools)  to  share,  to  the  optional 
extent,  their  technical  and  other  educational 
and  administrative  facilities  and  resources 
In  accordance  with  this  title.  The  Commis- 
sioner Is  authorlaed  to  make  grants  to,  and 
contracts  with.  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  coat  of  co- 
operative arrangements  and  of  pilot  or  dem- 
onstration projects  designed  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  set  forth  In  the  first  sentence 
of  this  subsection  ". 

(3)  Clause  (1)(A)  of  section  801(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"libraries"  a  comma  and  "Including  law 
libraries'*,  and  by  inserting  after  "collec- 
tions" a  comma  and  "Including  law  library 
collections,". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  efiective  after  June  30.  1973. 

Past  I — Qkaouats  Pbogkams  aitd  CoiucxnnTT 

OOUJCOS  PaOOSAMS 

EXTENSION  or  TITUS  IX  AMD  X  Or  TBX  HIOH^ 

XDXrCATIOIf  ACT  Or    1S6B 

Sac.  181.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 925  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  o< 
1966  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "lliere  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $13,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1971. 

(b)  (1)  Section  1002  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
Uon Act  of  1966  IB  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1971" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  SO.  1971,  and  June 
80. 1973". 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  after  June  SO.  1971. 

NSW  Tins  IX  or  TR>  HTORSK  SOUCATIOIf  ACT 
or   ItSB    ((aADTTATX  PBOOBAICS) 

Sec.  182.  (a)  The  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out  title  DC 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  ttiereof  the  f crowing: 

"TITTiE  DC— GRADUATE  PROaBAMS 

"Pabt  a— Osaxts  TO  iNSTiTirnows  or  Rxohes 

Eddcatiok 

"FUBFOSBS;    ATTTHOaiZATIOir 

"Sec.  901.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  make  financial  aaslstanoe  available  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education — 

"(1)  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  graduate  and  professional  programs 
leading  to  an  advanced  degree  In  such  In- 
stitutions and  to  increase  the  number  at 
such  programs: 

"(2)  to  establish,  strengthen,  and  support 
graduate  centers  for  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guagee  and  cultures  of  foreign  cotmtrleB, 
areas,  or  legloos; 

"(S)  to  establish,  strengthen,  and  support 
graduate  centers  to  serve  as  national  and 
international  resources  for  reeearoh  and 
training  In  International  studies; 

"(4)  to  establish,  strengthen,  and  Improve 
programs  designed  to  prepare  graduate  and 
profesatonal  students  for  public  aervloe;  and 

"(!}  to  aaslst  In  strengthening  undetgrad- 


nate  pwgiam  of  Instruetkn  In  the 
deserfbed  IB  dauses  (3);  (a).aad  (4),  when- 
erer  the  Oommlsatoner  determines  that 
strengthened  undergraduate  programs  of  m- 
struction  wUl  oontrlbute  to  the  purposes  of 
such  clauses. 

"(b)  The  Onmmlsslwier  shaU  carry  out  a 
program  of  making  graivta  to  Institutloas  of 
hlghor  education  to  oairy  out  the  purposas 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a) . 

"(e)  Tbtan  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  80,  1978,  and  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  yean  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1975,  tar  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"ArrucATioirs  ros  aaAina 

"Sbc.  803.  (a)  The  Commissi  oner  Is  au- 
thorised to  make  grants  to  Instttutltms  of 
higher  education  In  acoordanoe  with  the 
proTlatons  of  this  paKt.  An  Instltutton  of 
higher  educatton  desiring  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner an  ^plication  therefor  at  such 
time  or  times,  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  preaerlbe  by  regulation.  Such 
appUoatlon  shall  set  forth  a  program  of  ac- 
tivities for  carrying  out  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  901(a)  in  midt 
detail  as  will  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
determine  the  degree  to  which  such  progiam 
will  accomplish  such  piu-pose  or  porposea, 
and  such  other  policies,  procedures,  and  as- 
surances as  the  Coomilsioner  may  require 
by  regulation. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  i4>prove  an 
triplication  only  If  he  detenulnes— 

"(1)  that  the  application  sets  forth  a  pro- 
gram of  activities  which  are  likely  to  make 
substantial  piogiees  toward  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  part;  and 

"(3)  that  the  approval  of  the  i^ipUoatloD 
will  result  in  a  wider  dlstilbutl<m  of  the 
programs  described  In  section  901(a) 
throughout  the  States. 

"AxrrHOBnsa  AcnvmBs 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  piu> 

siiant  to  section  901  (c)  may  be  used  for  such 

puiposea   as   the   Commissioner   determines 

will   best  accomplish  the  purpoees  of  this 

P«t. 

"(b)  Such  funds  may  be  xised  solely  fat 
the  purpoees  set  forth  in  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  002  and  solely  for  the 
purpoae  of  aooomirilshlng  the  puipoaes  atated 
In  section  901  (a) ,  and  to  that  end  such  funds 
may  be  used  for — 

"(1)  faculty  Improvement; 

"(3)  the  expansion  of  graduate  and  pro- 
feaalooal  proc^ams  of  study; 

"(3)  the  acquisition  of  appropriate  In- 
structional equipment  and  materials; 

"(4)  cooperative  arrangements  among 
graduate  and  professional  schools;  and 

"(6)  the  strengthening  of  graduate  and 
professional  school  administration. 

"SBSEAICH  Aim  sruuiss 

"Sec.  904.  The  Commissioner  la  authorized, 
directly  or  by  contract,  to  conduct  studies 
and  research  activities  In  connection  with 
the  need  for,  and  Improvement  of,  graduate 
programs  In  various  fields  of  study  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  throughout 
the  United  States. 

TAST  B — ^FDESAI.  PkLLOWSHirS 

"raooaAic  aothoboeb) 
"Saa  931.  (a)  It  is  the  piupose  of  thia 
part  to  provide  grants,  to  be  known  as  Federal 
fellowships,  to  assist  graduate  students  of 
exceptional  ability,  who  also  demonstrate  a 
financial  need,  and  graduate  and  profes- 
sional  students  of  ability  who  are  from 
economically  disadvantaged  baokgroupds,  to 
complete  their  study  toward  an  advanoed  de> 
gree,  to  the  end  that  the  flow  of  highly  trained 
Individuals  from  universities  may  bs  needed. 
The  demonstration  of  financial  need  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulatl(»is 
preacrlbed  by  the  Commissioner. 
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"(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
award  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  not 
to  exceed  13,200  fellowships  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  19,200  fellowships 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
26.200  fellowships  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fdlow- 
shlpa  authorised  to  be  awarded  by  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  the  Commissioner  is  authorlBsd  to  award 
fellowahlpa  equal  to  the  number  previously 
awarded  during  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
part  but  vacated  prior  to  the  end  of  the  pe- 
riod for  which  they  were  awarded,  except 
that  each  fellowship  awarded  under  this 
paragr^h  shall  be  for  such  period  of  gradu- 
ate or  professional  work  or  research,  not  In 
excess  of  the  remainder  of  the  period  for 
which  the  fellowship  which  it  replaces  was 
awarded,  as  the  Commissioner  may  deter- 
mine. 

"(c)(1)  Fellowships  awarded  under  this 
part  shall  be  for  graduate  and  professional 
study  leading  to  an  advanced  degree  or  re- 
search incident  to  the  presentation  of  a  doc- 
toral dissertation.  Such  fellowships  may  be 
awarded  for  graduate  and  professional  study 
and  research  at  any  institution  of  higher  ed- 
ucation, library,  archive,  or  any  other  research 
center  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner.  Such  fellowships  shaU  be 
awarded  for  such  periods  as  the  Commission- 
er may  determine,  but  not  to  exceed  three 
years. 

"(2)  Fellowships  awarded  under  this  part 
shall  be  among  others — 

"(A)  for  persons  who  are  (1)  Interested  In 
teaching,  planning  to  teach,  or  continuing 
to  teach,  in  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  (11)  pursuing,  or  intending  to  pursue, 
a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  philoeophy,  or  an  equivalent  degree; 
or 

"(B)  for  graduate  or  professional  study 
for  persons  who  plan  to  pursue  environmental 
careers.  In  such  fields  as  eccdogy,  hydrology, 
chemistry,  biology,  and  engineering  related 
to  the  protection  of  the  environment  and  the 
control  of  environmental  pollution;  or 

"(C)  for  persons  planning  to  pursue  a 
career  in  the  public  service,  which  term 
"public  service'  means  service  as  an  c^cer 
or  employee  in  any  bran<Ai  of  local.  State, 
or  Federal  Government; 

"(D)  for  persons  undertaking  advanced 
study  or  training  in  any  modem  foreign  lan- 
guage and  in  fields  needed  for  a  full  xmder- 
standing  of  the  area,  region,  or  country  In 
which  suoh  language  Is  oommonly  used; 

"(E)  for  persons  from  dlsadvanteged 
backgroimds.  as  determined  by  the  Oom- 
mlssloner,  undertaking  graduate  or  pit>- 
fessional  study  In  fields  to  which  their  back- 
grounds are  particularly  relevant;  or 

"(F)  for  persons  imdertaklng  advanoed 
study  in, domestic  mining,  and  mineral  *w«l 
mineral  fuel  conservation,  including  oU,  gas, 
coal,  oil  shale,  and  uranlvun. 

"AWASD  or  rsixowBRirs 

"Sec.  922.  Recipients  of  feUowdilps  under 
this  part  shall  be — 

"(1)  persons  who  have  been  accepted  by 
an  Institution  of  higher  education  for  grad- 
uate study  leading  to  an  advanced  degree  or 
for  a  professional  degree,  or 

"  (2)  persons  who  have  completed  all  course 
work  required  for  granting  of  a  doctoral  de- 
gree or  an  equivalent  degree  (except  such 
course  work  credited  on  the  dissertation)  and 
comprehensive  examinations  where  appro- 
priate, and  whose  doctoral  dissertation  (or 
other  equivalent  dlsaertatlon)  propoeal  haa 
been  approved  by  appropriate  officials  of  an 
Institution  of  higher  education. 

"uis'iBiBunoir  or  isLLOWSBira 
"Sec.  038.  In  awarding  fdlowshlps  under 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  the  Conunlaalon- 
er  shall  endeavor  to  provide  an  equitable 
distribution  of  such  fellowrtifps  throughout 
the  Nation,  except  that,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  proper,  to  provide  for  thoee  who  are 


In  greatest  financial  nsed  of  sucb  fellow- 
ships. 

"STIPENDS    AND    PISflTUTlUN    OF    RIOHEa 
EDUCATION  ALLOWANCES 

"Sk.  934.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shaU  pay 
to  persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this 
part  such  stipends  ss  he  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  prevailing  practices  under 
comparable  federally  supported  programs, 
exoc^  that  the  sUpend  shall  not  be  leas  than 
$2,800  for  each  academic  year  of  study.  An 
additional  amount  of  $300  for  each  such  year 
shall  be  paid  to  each  suoh  person  on  socount 
of  each  of  his  dependents,  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  $1,600  per  academic  year. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  amount  paid  to 
persons  piirsuant  to  subsection  (a)  thwe 
shall  be  paid  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  each  such  person  Is  pur- 
suing his  course  of  study  an  amount  equal 
to  160  per  centum  of  the  amount  paid  to 
auch  person,  less  the  amoimt  paid  on  ac- 
count of  each  of  such  person's  dependents, 
to  such  person,  less  any  amount  charged 
such  person  for  tuition. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  reimburse 
any  person  awarded  a  fellowship  pursuant  to 
this  part  for  actual  and  necessary  traveling 
expenses  of  such  person  and  his  dq>endents 
from  his  ordinary  place  of  residence  to 
the  instltutloin  of  higher  education,  library, 
archive,  or  other  research  center  where  he 
will  ptirsue  his  studies  iinder  such  fellow- 
ship, and  to  return  to  such  residence. 

"lucitation 
"Sk:.  936.  No  fellowship  shall  be  awarded 
imder  this  part  for  study  at  a  scho<ri  or 
department  of  divinity. 

"JTLLOW8U1P  CONDITTONS 

"Sec.  926.  (a)  A  person  awarded  a  fellow- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  payments  provided  in 
section  934(a)  only  during  such  periods  as 
the  Oonunlasloner  finds  that  he  Is  maintain- 
ing satisfactory  proficiency  la.  and  devoting 
essentially  full  time  to,  study  or  research 
in  the  field  In  which  suoh  fellowship  was 
awarded,  in  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  is  not  engaging  In  gainful  employ- 
ment other  than  part-tme  employment  In 
teaching,  research,  or  similar  activities,  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
require  reports  containing  such  Information 
In  such  form  and  to  be  filed  at  siich  times 
as  he  determines  necessary  from  any  person 
awarded  a  fellowship  under  the  provisions  of 
this  part.  Such  reports  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  from  an  appropriate  official 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education,  li- 
brary, archive,  or  other  research  center  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner,  stating  that 
such  person  is  making  satisfactory  progress 
tn,  and  is  devoting  essentially  full  time  to, 
the  program  for  which  the  fellowship  was 
awarded. 

"AFPBOFKIATIOirS  AUTHOKZZBD 

"Ssc.  037.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated sucfti  sums  as  may  be  neoeeaary 
for  the  purposas  of  this  part.". 

(b)  Of  the  sums  af^noprlated  puzsuanA  to 
section  901(c)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1865  for  any  fiscal  year  at  least  $18,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  sections  901(a) 
(3)  and  (3)  ofsudiAot. 

(o)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ahaU  be  effective  after  J\me  30,  1972. 

INTXaNS  vox  FOLBICAL  LEAOEBSHIP  PBOGKAM 

Sac.  182A.  (a)  Tltte  ZX  of  the  HIghHr  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1946  Is  aanended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlag  new  part: 

'Tast  O — ^IimaiTs  ros  Political  Lcaoeuhip 
"raooaAic  AUTHoaaaD 
"Sac.  981.  lb*  OnmmlBsloner  is  authorized 
to  plan,  develop,  and  carry  out  an  Internship 
program  under  which  students  will  be  pro- 
vided practical  polltloal  Involvement  with 
elected  officials  in  the  perfonnanoe  cf  their 


duties  «*  an  levels  of  government  through 
Internships  In  their  offices.  Such  internship 
program  ahall  be  carried  out  through  ar- 
rangements with  suoh  nonprofit  ^gMvrlwt  aa 
are  appropriate,  with  institutions  of  hl^er 
education,  and  with  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments. Under  suoh  program  the  interns,  who 
are  students  in  their  third  and  fourth  years 
of  study  at  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion will  be  aaalgned  duties  in  offices  of  State 
and  local  elected  officials,  which  will  give 
them  an  insight  into  the  problems  and  oper- 
ations of  the  different  levels  of  govenunent. 
as  w^  as  an  opportunity  for  researofa  snd 
for  Involvement  In  the  p6Ucymaklng  proceaa. 
Such  arrangementa  HbaU  provide  for  coordi- 
nation between  the  on-eampua  educational 
programs  of  the  persons  sdeoted  and  theli 
activities  as  interns,  with  oommensurate 
credit  given  for  their  work  and  achievement 
aa  Intons.  Such  initecnshlp  prngiam  shall 
also  provide  opporttmltles  for  students  who 
have  participated  in  the  Intenuhlp  program 
at  State  and  local  levels  to  become  interna 
in  the  offices  of  Members  of  Oongnas,  who 
wish  to  participate,  for  up  to  three  mraxtha 
during  the  first  year  foUowing  the  noeipt  of 
their  batdielor's  degree. 

"SSXECTION  or  STUDENTS  FOB  PAETICIPATIDW 

"Sec.  932.  The  students  who  are  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  IntemMilp  program  provided 
for  in  this  part  sJiall  be  selected  from  among 
students  whose  nsmes  are  proposed  by  par- 
ticipating Instttutlons  of  higher  education. 
Internships  shall  be  distributed  among  the 
States  so  that  insofar  as  practicable  the 
nimaber  for  each  State  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  nimiher  as  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  that  State  bears  to  the 
total  nimiber  of  Members  of  Coagnta. 

"rtDBUa.     BHABB 

"Sec.  088.  The  Federal  ahare  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  inogram  provided  for  in 
this  part  may  not  exceed  50  per  centum. 

"ABlCIIfiaiaATIOH 

"Sac.  934.  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
the  stipends  to  be  paid  to  the  Interns  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  provided  for  In 
this  part,  and  the  duration  and  other  terms 
and  oondltlons  of  such  Intemahipe.  The  cost 
of  administration  of  a  iHT>gram  may  be  paid 
by  the  Commlsslcmer. 

"AFPEOPEIATIONS     AirrHOIXEBD 

"Sec.  936.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  part  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"usFLH  mow 

"tec.  986.  For  the  purpoae  of  this  part,  the 
term  'State'  as  used  in  this  part  means  the 
fifty  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  For  purposes  of  the  distribution 
of  internships  among  the  States,  In  deter- 
mining the  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
for  purposes  of  aectlon  932,  the  Resident 
Commlaaloner  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
considered  Members  of  Congreaa,  and  interna 
in  the  offices  of  Members  of  Congress  shall  be 
attributed  to  the  State  of  the  Member  in 
whoee  office  they  are  serving." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after  June  SO,  1973. 

DCPBOVZMXNT   OT   OOKlCUNirT    OOLLB0B8 

Saa  188.  (a)  (1)  Title  Z  of  the  Higher  U- 
ucatlon  Act  of  1068  is  amended  to  read  aa 
f<dlow8: 

"TITLJ  X— PIPBOVEMENT  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAIi  OPPOBTUmTIES  THROUGH 
OOMMUMITT    OOUiBOES 

"Pabt  A— Sraxswnnt  Plans  worn  OoiacuirarT 

OOLLSO^ 
"RATE     PLANS 

"Saa  1001.  (a)  Bach  State  oommisalon  (ss- 
tabUshed  under  section  1303)  shaU  sstahUsh 
a  c(»ninlttee,  hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
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tend  to  as  the  ooounlttM,  Vb»  iiMmb«Bhlp 
at  irlileh  Aall  tadwl*  nprcHiitattYM  of — 
"(1)  aU  Stats  acendea  bavtiic  raqwn- 
slblUty  tar,  at  an  Interest  In  poataeoondary 
education: 

"(3)  the  oommunlty  colleges  In  tiie  State 
and  local  agendea  having  reeponalhtllty  tat 
■uper  vision  or  control  of  sued  coneges;  and 

"(8)  the  general  puUlc. 
M  least  one-half  of  ttie  members  of  the 
ccaimlttee  shall  be  persons  wtth  direct 
respoostblUty  for  the  a|>eraitlon  of  a  oom- 
munlty ocdlege;  one  of  whldt  petaoos  shall  be 
designated  b^  the  Ooremor  at  the  State  as 
chairman  of  the  '<"**""<titoo. 

"(b)  (1)  The  committee  shaU  develop  and 
adopt  a  statewide  plan  for  the  apanatoo  and 
In^rovement  of  poatseooodary  eduoatlon 
programa  In  community  colleges.  Such  plan 
shall— 

"(A)  ^rr<g"^t-  areas  at  the  State  In  which 
residents  do  noi  have  aooess  to  at  least  two 
years  of  tultlon-free  or  low-tuition  poaft- 
seoondary  education  within  reaecinable  com- 
muting distance; 

"(B)  designate  areas  of  the  SUte  In  which 
existing  community  coUeges  cannot  meet  the 
poeteecoodary  educational  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents; 

"(O)  set  forth  a  oomprehenslve  statewide 
plan  for  the  establishment,  expansion,  and 
Improvemmt  of  ctMumunlty  coUBges  In  order 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  maWng  available. 
wHhm  reasonable  commuting  distance,  to 
all  resldenta  of  the  State  an  opportunity  to 
attend  a  conununlty  college; 

"(D)  establish  priorities  for  the  use  of 
financial  and  other  raaouroea  In  achieving 
the  goal  set  forth  In  clause  (O) ; 

"(■)  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  adeqtiate  State  and  local  financial  support, 
within  the  prlorltlea  set  forth  pursuant  to 
clause  (D) ,  for  community  coUeges; 

"(P)  set  forth  a  statement  analysing  the 
ditpllcatlons  of  poetsecondary  educational 
programs  and  make  recommendations  for  co- 
ordination of  suoh  proi^ams  In  order  to 
eliminate  sudx  dupUoatlonB; 

"(O)  set  forth  a  plan  for  the  use  of  exist- 
ing new  educational  reeouroes  In  the  Stsie 
In  order  to  achieve  the  goal  set  forth  In 
clause  (C),  inelodlng  recommendations  for 
the  modification  at  State  plans  for  fMerally 
assisted  vocational  eduoatlon.  oommunlty 
services,  and  academic  faoUltlee  as  they  m«y 
affect  community  ocUegas. 

"(3)  Each  plan  developed  and  adopted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  8Ul>- 
mltted.  through  the  State  Oommlsslon  of 
the  State  for  which  It  Is  developed,  to  the 
Oommlsslaner  for  his  approval.  Tba  Commis- 
sioner shall  not  approve  a  plan  submitted 
punuant  to  this  paragraidi  unlese  he  deter- 
mines that  (A)  the  plan  has  been  developed 
on  the  basis  of  hearing  conducted  through- 
out the  SUte  In  which  all  Interested  parties 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  and  (B)  eadh  State  and  local 
agency  responsible  for  poetsecondary  educa- 
tion has  bad  an  opport\mlty  to  review,  and 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to,  the 
plan. 

"(c)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  $16,700,000  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1073  and  eiMllng  July  1, 
1974.  to  carry  out  the  provlslona  of  this 
section. 

"(3)  Sums  i4>proprlated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  aUotted  l>y  the  Commis- 
sioner eqxuOly  among  the  States,  except  that 
the  amount  aUotted  to  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Tai^n^f  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 9100,000  each.  Such  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"(d)  The  State  plan  for  federally  iwlftml 
vocational  education,  community  servlees,  or 
academic  facilities  of  each  State  Shall  be 
modified  by  June  80. 1078,  In  accordance  with 
the  plan  the  Ccnnmlssioner  has  approved 
fKm  that  State  submitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b). 


"Ps«r  D    WmmmMnuwt  am  MErtamam  or 

OOMMUWiri   OOLLHnBB 
"FUSFOaS 

"Sac.  1011.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  titie  to 
encourage  and  aarist  the  States  and  localltlee 
in  establishing  and  expanding  community 
coUeges  In  communities  throughout  the 
Statee  In  order  that  every  Amertcan  win  have 
an  opportunity  to  attend  a  community  col- 
lege within  reasonable  commuting  distance 
of  hla  residence. 

"nOOUSC   AOTBOKBATIOIf 

"Ssc.  1013.  (a)  TtM  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  »"»v<»»g  grants  to 
community  coUegee  in  order  to  Improve  edu- 
cational OfqMrtunlties  through  oommunlty 
coUegee  as  provided  in  this  titie. 

"(b)  rat  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
960,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1973.  $76,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  and  $160,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  3, 1976. 

"APPOsnomoDrrs 

"Ssc.  1013.  (a)  From  the  sums  apprc^rlated 
pursuant  to  section  1013(b)  for  each  fiscal 
year  the  Commissioner  shall  apportion  not 
more  than  6  per  centum  thereof  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs.  Ttaca.  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
the  Commissioner  shall  apportion  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  b«ara  the  same  ratio 
to  such  remainder  as  the  population  aged 
eighteen  and  over  in  suoh  State  bears  to  the 
total  of  such  p<9ulation  in  all  States.  For 
the  pttrpoee  of  the  second  sentence  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "State'  does  not  Include 
Puerto  Rico.  Ouam,  American  Scunoa.  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(b)  TtM  portion  of  any  State's  apportkm- 
ment  imder  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determlDee  will  not 
be  required,  for  the  period  su<di  apportion- 
ment Is  available,  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poees  of  this  part  shall  be  availaMe  for  re- 
apportionment from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  such  period  as  the  ConuniBBlcner 
shall  fix.  to  other  Statee  In  proportion  to  the 
original  apportionments  to  suoh  States  under 
subsection  (a)  fOr  such  year,  but  wtth  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
Statee  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  which  the  Oc»nmt88loner  esti- 
mates such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to 
use  for  such  period  for  carrying  out  suoh 
pra'tlon  of  its  State  applleatloa  approved 
under  this  part,  and  the  total  of  such  re- 
ductions shall  be  stmUazly  reapportioned 
among  the  States  whoee  proper  tionata 
amounta  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reapportioned  to  a  Stata  under  this  sob- 
section  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part 
of  Ita  i4>portlonment  tmdar  sutisootlon  (a) 
for  such  year. 


"XSTA 


oxAirrs 


"Ssc.  1014.  (a)  Tlie  Coomilssloner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  granto  to  new  community 
coUegee  to  assist  them  In  planning,  dsvalop- 
ing,  sstabllshlng,  and  conducting  initial  op- 
erations of  new  ccoumialty  ooUegas  In  arsas 
of  the  States  In  which  there  are  no  *FinM»ig 
community  cdleges  or  In  which  existing 
conununlty  colleges  cannot  adsqoateiy  pro- 
vide poetsecondary  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  an  of  the  resldenta  thereof  who  dsslre 
and  can  benefit  from  poeteecondary  educa- 
tion. 

"(b)  Vor  the  purpoeee  of  eabeectton  (a), 
the  term  "new  community  ooUege'  means  a 
board  of  trustees  or  other  gDveming  board 
(or  ita  equivalent)  which  U  estabuabed  by, 
or  piusuant  to,  the  law  of  a  Stata.  or  local 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  astabUahlag 
a  conununlty  ooUege,  as  deOnsd  In  seotton 
1010  or  any  ertsttng  board  so  estaldlttisd 
which  has  the  authcrity  to  areata,  and  Is 
in  the  proesss  of  eataWishing.  a  new  oom- 
munlty coUege. 


"xxPAMSKur  (nuim 

"Ssc.  1016.  The  Oommlsslaner  Is  authorlasd 
to  make  grants  to  existing  community  col- 
legee  to  assist  them— 

"(1)  in  expanding  their  enrollment  ca- 
pacitlee. 

"(3)  in  establishing  new  rampiineii.  and 

"(8)  in  altering  or  modUyli«  tiielr  educa- 
tional programs. 

In  order  that  they  may  (A)  more  adeqiuttely 
meet  the  needs.  Interesta,  and  potential 
beneflte  of  the  communities  they  sarv*.  or 
(B)  provide  educational  programs  eqMMlally 
suited  to  the  needs  of  educattonaUy  disad- 
vantaged persons  residing  in  such  commu- 
nities. 

"ArpucAxioirs;  fsdibal  bslmmm 
"Ssc.  1018.  (a)(1)  Qranto  under  seotions 
1014  and  1016  may  be  made  only  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Conunlssloner.  Applications  for 
assistance  luder  suoh  seottoiM  shaU  be  sub- 
mitted at  such  time,  in  suoh  wm^t^t  %»mI 
form,  and  oontalntng  such  informatton  ai 
the  CommdisBloner  shaU  require  by  regal»> 
tion. 

"(3)  Ko  i^>iHloation  submitted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  sbaU  be  approved  unless 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  It  la  con- 
sistent wtth  the  Irian  approived  by  him  from 
the  Stata  in  whl<di  the  appUcant  is  located 
under  section  1001. 

"(b)  (1)  No  appUcation  for  assistance  un- 
der section  1014  or  1016  shan  be  approved 
for  a  pertod  of  aaslstance  in  excees  of  four 
yeara. 

"(8)  llie  Federal  share  of  oairying  out  the 
project  for  whiOh  assistance  is  sought  in  an 
apimeation  submitted  piusuant  to  tMs  seo* 
tion  ShaU  not  exceed — 

"(A)  40  per  centum  of  such  cost  for  the 
first  year  of  assistance; 

"(B)  SO  per  centum  thereof  for  the  second 
year  of  aasistanoe; 

"(C)  30  per  centum  thereof  for  the  third 
year  of  assistance;  and 

"(D)  10  per  oentxun  thereof  for  the  fourth 
year  of  snsistsnoe. 

"(o)(l)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
seotton  1013  and  9»nted  under  section  1014 
or  1016  ShaU,  subject  to  paragraph  (3),  bs 
avaUatde  for  thoee  aettvltlee  the  OOnunls- 
sioner  detenntnea  to  be  necessary  to  oany 
out  the  purposea  of  such  seottnns. 

"(2)  Such  funds  may  be  used  (A)  to  re- 
model or  renovata  existing  faoUttiea,  or  (B) 
to  equip  new  and  existing  tadUttes,  but  suoh 
funds  may  not  be  used  for  the  oonstruotton 
of  new  f  solUUee  or  the  aoqulsttion  of  cxtstlng 
faclUttsa. 

"lbass  op  pacxutxbb 

"Ssc.  1017.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thortsed  to  make  granto  to  community  cd- 
legee  to  enable  them  to  leeae  fadlldss.  for 
a  peilod  of  not  to  exceed  five  yeaca,  In  eon* 
neotion  with  activities  carried  out  by  tbam 
under  secticm  1014  or  section  1015. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  cairylng  out  a 
project  throng  a  grant  under  this  sectlan 
ShaU  not  nirowl 

"(1)  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  sudi 
project  for  the  fint  year  of  "nlrl-aiitr  under 
this  section; 

"  (3)  70  per  centum  thereof  for  tlia  ssoond 
such  year; 

"(8)  60  per  centum  thereof  for  the  third 
suoh  year; 

"(4)  80  per  centum  thereof  for  tSw  fourth 
such  year  and 

"(6)  30  per  centum  thereof  for  the  fifth 
such  year. 

"PATltntTS 

"Ssc.  1018.  nom  the  amount  apportioned 
to  each  Stata  pursuant  to  section  1013,'  the 
Commissioner  shaU  pay  to  each  applicant 
from  that  Stata  which  has  had  an  apidica- 
tion  for  aeslstanoe  approved  under  this  part 
the  Federal  ehare  of  the  amount  expended 
under  soeh  apidlcation. 
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"UBFUTRIOH 


"Ssc.  1019.  As  used  In  this  titie,  the  term 
'community  odlege'  means  any  Junior  col- 
lege, technlcel  Inetituta,  or  any  other  edu- 
ctalonal  institution  (which  may  include  a 
four-year  institution  of  higher  education  or 
a  branch  thereof)  in  any  Stata  whldi — 

"(1)  Is  legaDy  authorized  within  such  Stata 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
secondary  education; 

" (3)  admlta  aa  regular  studenta  high  sohod 
graduates  or  equivalent,  or  penone  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age; 

"(8)  provides  a  two-year  poetsecondary 
educational  program  leatUng  to  an  associate 
degree,  or  acceptable  for  credit  toward  a 
bachdor's  degree,  and  aleo  provides  programs 
of  poetsecondary  vocational,  technical,  oc- 
cupational,  and  ^>edalized  education; 

"(4)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tion; 

"(6)  is  aooredlted  as  an  Institution  by  a 
natlonaUy  recognlseed  accrediting  agency  or 
association,  or  if  not  so  accredited — 

"(A)  Is  an  institution  that  has  obtained 
recognized  preaooredltatlon  status  from  a 
natlonaUy  recognized  accrediting  body,  or 

"(B)  is  an  institution  whose  credita  are 
accepted  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three 
accredited  institutions,  for  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  If  transferred  ftom  an  institu- 
tion so  accredited. 

"oomnmiTT  coLixrae  omr 

"Sac.  1030.  (a)  There  le  established,  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  a  Community  Cdlege 
Unit  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  TTnlt')  which  aball  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  coordinating  all  programs  admin- 
istered 1>y  the  Commissioner  which  affect, 
or  can  benefit,  community  coUegee,  Indud- 
ing  thoee  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  the 
Vocational  Bdiicatlon  Act  of  1963. 

"(b)  The  Unit  shaU  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  sh&U  be  placed  in  grade  17  of 
the  Oeneral  Schedule  set  forth  In  section 
5333  of  titie  6,  United  States  Code.". 

(3)  "Hie  position  created  by  section  1030 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  sbaU  be 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  positions  placed 
In  that  grade  under  section  6106  of  titie  6. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ahaU  be  effective  after  June  30,  1973. 

EXTENSION    OP    TITIJCS    IV    AND    VI    OP    THX    NA- 
TIONAL DKPBNSK  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1S8S  AMD 

OP  THK  nmawATioifAL  xmiCATioif  ACT  or 

I9SS 

Sec.  184.  (a)  (1)  Section  403(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Bduoation  Act  of  1088  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "seven  succeeding 
fiscal  yens"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"eight  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(3)  (A)  .The  first  sentMice  of  section  601 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and 
ending  with  the  doee  of  June  80.  1071.". 

(B)  Section  603  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80, 
1971,  and  June  30,  1972.''. 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  lOS(a) 
of  the  International  Eduoatlon  Act  of  1988 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1. 1971"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1973". 

TiM  amendmenta  msxle  by  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  ShaU  be  effective  after  June  30, 1971. 
Past  J — Law  School  Clinxcal  Kxpsazsitai 

PSOOSAICS 


AiOMDimrTB  TO  nrui  xi  or  ths 

IDUCATION    ACT   Of    1»S8 

Sao.  101.  (a)  litis  XI  of  the  Higher  Bdu- 
eation  Aet  of  1966  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"grant  or"  before  "contract",  and  "granta 
or"  before  "oontraoto"  wherever  they  appear. 

(b)(1)  Seotton   1101(a)    of  sodi  Act  U 


amended  by  striking  out  -nie"  when  It  ap- 
pears at  the  beginning  of  sudh  ssotion,  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fonowlng:  "In 
order  to  provide  law  studenta  with  experi- 
ence, based  on  sffeettve  experimental  pro- 
grams, in  dealing  dlieotty  with  the  problems 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  other  Individuals 
and  groups  in  sodety  advenely  affected  by 
elnmmstances  beyond  their  capacity  to  oon- 
trd.the". 

(3)  Such  section  1101(a)  Is  amended  "bj 
Inserting  "for  studenta"  before  "dlnloal".  and 
striking  out  "to  studenta  in  the  praotloe  of 
law.  with  preferenos  being  given  to  programs 
providing  such  eqMrlenoe,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, in",  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thetvof 
"In  providing  legal  servloas  and  advloe.  In- 
dudlng". 

(c)  Clause  (6)  of  section  1101(b)  of  suoh 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(6)  equipment  and  Ubrary  resouioes; 
and". 

(d)  Section  1101(d)  of  such  Aet  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  aU  that  foUows  "assoda- 
tion".  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "listed 
by  the  Commissioner  as  a  nationaUy  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency." 

(e)  Section  1103  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "$340,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969",  and  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  years  ending  June  80,  1970,  and 
June  30,  1971",  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1976".  Such  section  to  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  ■»ntim<»e 

(f)  The  amendmenta  made  by  thto  section 
ShaU  be  effective  aftar  June  80,  1971. 

TITLE   n— VOCATIONAL   S>UCA1TON 

SPBCIAL   raOGSAlCS    POB    TRS   UBAOVANTAaa) 

Ssc.  301.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1988  to  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "1973,"  the  foUowlng:  "and  for  the 
suooeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  JiUy  1, 
1976,". 

BUaXAV    OP    OOCUPATIDIfAL    AWD    AOTTLT 

BmcAnoN 
Ssc.  303.   (a)(1)   The  Vocational  Kduoa- 
tion  Act  of  1988  to  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  104  the  fdlowlng  new  section : 

"PXDBUL  AOlCnnSTBATIOir 

"SscTiON  108.  (a)  There  to  established 
within  the  Office  of  Bdiioation  Bureau  of 
Occupational  and  Adult  Sducation,  herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  tiie  "Bu- 
reau', which  ShaU  be  req;x>nsible  for  carry- 
ing out  those  respondbiUties  of  the  Com- 
nUsdoner  which  he  to  authorized  to  delegate 
under  this  Act,  the  Adidt  Education  Act,  »»vl 
any  other  Act  vesting  authority  in  the  Com- 
missioner for  vocational,  occupational,  or  ca- 
reer education  (indtidlng  manpower  train- 
ing) or  for  adult  or  continuing  education. 

"(b)  (1)  Tlie  Bureau  shaU  be  headed  by  an 
Associate  Oommlsdoner,  who  ahaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioner  and  who  shaU 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  specified  for 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  in 
section  6333  of  titie  6,  United  Statee  Code. 

"(3)  Addltiorud  podtions  are  created  for, 
and  ShaU  be  aadgned  to.  the  Bureau  as 
foUows: 

"(A)  Three  podtions  to  be  placed  In  grade 

17  of  such  Oeneral  Schedule,  one  of  whldi 
ahaU  be  filled  by  a  person  with  broad  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  Junior  and  oommu- 
nlty coUege  education. 

"(B)  Seven  podtions  to  be  placed  in  grade 

18  of  such  Oeneral  Schedule,  at  least  two  of 
which  shall  be  flUed  by  persons  with  Ixoad 
experience  In  the  field  of  postsecondary-oc- 
oupatlonal  education  in  oommunlty  and  Jun- 
ior colleges,  at  least  one  of  which  shall  be 
filled  by  a  person  with  broad  experience  In 
education  in  private  proprietary  institutions, 
and  at  least  one  of  which  shaU  be  flUed  by  a 
person  with  profesdond  experience  in  oocu- 
pationd  guldanoe  and  counsdlng. 


"(c)  The  Onmmlwrton  to  authorised  to 
delegate  any  of  hto  functions  under  thto  Aet 
or  under  the  Adult  Education  Aet.  except 
the  approval  of  State  plans  imder  section  138 
of  thto  Act  and  section  306  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act,  to  the  Associate  ConmiU- 
Bloner.". 

(3)  The  podtions  created  by  section  106(b) 
of  the  Vooationd  Edxtcation  Act  of  1988,  as 
amended  by  paragraph  (1) ,  shaU  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  podtions  placed  in  the 
appropriate  gradM  under  section  6106  of  title 
5,  United  States  Ocide. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  diaU  be  effective  July  1,  1973. 

CLASXPTCATIOK    09    UaflMlllOK    OP    TOCAXIOlf  AL 
ByOCATIOIT  WITH  nSFSCT  TO  UiUUSiaiAL  ACTS 

PsoasAMs;  imci;osiow  op  voLtrNTm  pixncxx 
Ssc.  203.  (a)  Section  108(1)  of  the  Voca- 
tiond  Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fOUowlng 
now  sentence:  "Sudj  t«m  includes  indus- 
trld  acta  education  programs  in  cases  where 
the  Commissioner  determines  by  regulation 
that  such  programs  will  accomplish  or  facUi- 
tate  one  or  more  of  the  purpoeee  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph.". 

(b)  Such  section  108(1)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  immediately  after  the  word 
"employment"  the  first  time  it  appears  in 
such  section  the  following:  "(including  vd- 
unteer  firemen". 

XXXICFLAaT  PSOOBASCS  AMD  PaOJXCTB 

Sec.  304.  Section  142(a)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1988  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "two"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thawtf 
"five". 

■XSZDKNTIAL  POOATIOirAL  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  161(b)  of  the  Vooa- 
tiond Education  Act  of  1963  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  succeeding  fiscd  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscd  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1976". 

(b)  Section  163(a)(1)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973**  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1976". 

(c)  aoctlon  163(d)(3)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1071"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "July  1  of  eadi  of 
the  four  suooeeding  fiscd  years". 

OOKSUICXa   AMD   HOMZMAKINO   BnTCATZOH 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  181(a)(1)  of  the 
Vocatlond  Education  Act  of  1988  to  amended 
by  atrlking  out  "the  fiscd  yev  ending  June 
80,  1073"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
of  the  succeeding  fiscd  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1, 1976". 

(b)  Section  181(c)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  the  two  succeeding" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "and  the  five 
succeeding". 

OOOPBUnVK  VOCATIONAL  BDUCATIOir 

Sac.  307.  Section  173(a)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  fiscd  year  ending  June  30,  1972" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscd  years  ending  prior  to  July 
1, 1976". 

WOBX-STUDT   FBOGBAMS 

Saa  306.  Section  181(a)  of  the  Vooationd 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "Juite  80.  1973,"  the  foUowlng: 
"and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscd  yean 
ending  prior  to  July  1. 1976.". 

ODSaiCULTnc  dkvxlopicxnt 
Ssc.  309.  Section  191  (b)  of  the  Vocationd 
Education  Act  of  1988  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  1,  1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1, 1976". 

MATIOMAL  ADVIBOBT   OOUXCO. 

Ssc.  310.  Section  104(a)  (4)  of  ths  Vooa- 
tiond Education  Act  of  1088  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "two"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "five". 
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TVTUi  m— aBTA W.THH  MKNT  OV  A  NA- 
TIONAL lODNDATION  K»  POSTBaO- 
OMDABTBXraATXON  AND  A  NATIONAL 
INSTmm   OV   KDGOATZON 


AionnnixifT  to  thi  wwrtiT,  bdocaxioh 
nwnsKnra  act 

Sac.  801.  (ft)  The  Oenanl  NilTiofttlon  Pro- 
rmaaa  Aet  (tltl*  IV  of  PabUo  Lftw  00-947) 
iBftmended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  parte  A,  B,  and  O 
tbenof ,  and  aU  referanoee  tlMroto,  a«  parta 
B,  C,  and  D  and  redeelgnatlng  eeetions  401, 
403,  408.  404,  40B.  400,  411,  413,  418.  414.  41 S. 
416.  417.  421.  433.  «B.  404.  498.  436,  4S1,  433. 
«8.  434.  488.  436.  487.  438.  and  all  referenoes 
tnerato.  aa  eeetlona  400,  411,  413,  418,  4M, 
418.  431.  423,  438.  434.  438,  496,  437  481,  4n. 
488.  484.  480,  486,  441,  443,  448,  444.  446.  446. 
447.  and  448,  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  section  400  (as  so 
redesignated  by  clause  (1))  the  foUondnR 
new  part: 

"Past  A — ^KmcAxioif  DivmoN  or  trx  Dxpakt- 

lOMT    or    HKAI.tr,     EODCATIOIf,    AlfS     Wll,- 

"THs  xmTCATioif  Dimaoif 
"Sac.  401.  There  shall  be,  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
an  Sdoeatlcai  Dlrlslon  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Poetsecondaiy  Bd\ica- 
tlon,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Bdaca- 
tlon,  and  shall  be  headed  by  the  Ooounls- 
sloner  of  Bducatlon. 

"THX  omcx  or  education 

"Sac.  403.  (a)  The  p\u-poee  and  dirties  of 
the  Office  of  Education  shall  be  to  collect 
statistics  and  facts  showing  the  condition 
and  progress  of  education  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  disseminate  such  informa- 
tion respecting  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  schools  and  schocd  systmns.  and 
methods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people 
of  the  United  States  In  the  establlslunent 
and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systons. 
and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  coimtry.  Nothing  in  this 
section,  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  shall 
be  construed  to  grant  the  Office  of  Bduca- 
tlon any  authority  which  is  not  expressly 
provided  for  by  statute  or  Implied  therein 

"(b)  (1)  The  management  of  the  Office  of 
Education  shall,  subject  to  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Secretary,  be  entrusted 
to  a  Commissioner  of  Bducatlon.  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"(9)  Tbmn  shall  be  a  Dqraty  Onmmlwsloner 
of  Bducatlon  (referred  to  in  this  section  as 
"Deputy  CommlsBkmer')  who  tfiaU  be  a|>- 
polnted  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  and 
who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  prescribe  by  regulation.  The 
Deputy  Commissioner  shall  serve  ss  Com- 
missioner during  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  CommlaBlaner  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  Office  of  the  Oommlsskmer. 

" (3)  Persona  holding  tha  offices  created  by 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  Shall  be  compensated 
at  the  following  rates  qMdfled  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  in  snb<aiapter  n  of  title 
8,  United  States  Code : 

"(A)  The  Commissioner  shall  b«  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV  under 
section  5818  thereof. 

"(B)  The  Deputy  Oonunlssloner  shall  be 
oompenaated  at  the  rata  provided  for  level 
V  under  section  6316  thereof. 

"(4)  The  Commissioner  and  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  may  not  engage  In  any  other 
bnslneaa.  vocation,  or  employmsmt  while 
ssrylng  In  any  snch  position;  nor  may  either 
of  ttiem,  except  with  the  express  approval  of 
the  President  in  writing,  hold  any  office  In, 
or  aet  In  any  ci4>aclty  for,  or  have  a  financial 
interest  In,  any  organization,  agency,  or  In- 


•tttutlOB  to  whleh  the  Office  of  Bducatlon 
makaa  a  grant  or  with  whleh  It  makes  a  con- 
tract or  other  financial  arrangement. 

"(6)  There  are  hereby  created  six  addi- 
tional positions  within  the  Office  of  Bduca- 
tlon which  ahall  be  placed  in  grade  18  of  the 
Oanstal  Sdhadule  set  forth  In  secUon  6883  of 
tttle  8.  United  states  Code;  and  such  posi- 
tions ahaU  be  In  addition  to  the  number  of 
positions  placed  In  that  grade  tmder  section 
BIOS  ot  such  tlUe. 

"ruLTtomu.  rotntsATioir  fob  rosTsaooicDABT 

SBUCATIOH 

13m.  408.  (a)  (1)  The  NaUonal  Foundation 
for  Postsecon(Ui7  Education  (referred  to  in 
this  section  as  the  'Foundation') ,  shall  con* 
slst  of  a  Postasoondary  Bducatlon  Board  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  'Board')  and 
a  Director.  The  ^nmdation  shall  have  only 
such  authority  as  may  be  vested  therein  by 
this  section  or  delegated  thereto  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  shaU  l>e  subject  to  the  general 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner  promul- 
gated for  its  management. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Foun- 
dation— 

"  (A)  to  encourage  exotflenoe.  Innovation, 
and  reform  in  postseoondary  education; 

"(B)  to  provide  assl stance  for  the  design 
and  eetabUahiBent  of  Innovative  structiires 
for  providing  postseoondary  education  and 
innovative  modes  of  teaching  and  learning 
theraln; 

"(C)  to  expand  the  ways  and  patterns  of 
acquiring  postseoondary  education  and  to 
op«n  opportonltlea  for  such  education  to  in- 
dividuals of  all  ages  and  circumstances: 

"(D)  to  strengthen  the  autonomy.  Indi- 
viduality, and  sense  of  mission  of  postseoond- 
ary educational  institutions,  and  to  support 
programs  which  are  distinctive  or  of  special 
value  to  American  society;  and 

"(B)  to  encourage  postseoondary  educa- 
tional institutions  to  develop  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  practices  responsive  to  social 
needs,  and  to  provide  an  organization  con- 
cerned with  the  rationalization  of  public 
policies  toward  postseoondary  education. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Board  abaU  oonalst  of  fifteen 
members,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  stu- 
dent at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  Dlrao- 
tor,  and  such  other  ex  officio  msmben  who 
are  officers  of  the  United  States  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate.  Blg^t  members  (exclud- 
ing ex  officio  members)  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President  tioca.  among  Its 
appointed  members.  Bx  officio  numbers  shall 
not  have  a  vote  on  the  Board. 

"(3)  Tlie  term  at  atOea  at  members  of  the 
Board  (other  than  ex  officio  members)  shall 
be  six  years,  except  that  (A)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  only 
such  portion  of  a  term  as  shall  not  have  been 
expired  at  the  time  of  such  appolntmMit, 
and  (B)  In  the  case  of  initial  membera.  five 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  four  years  and  five 
for  terms  of  two  years.  Any  person,  whoss 
term  of  office  is  subject  to  tills  paragrai^, 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
six  conseoutlve  yean  Aall  thereafter  be  In- 
diglble  for  appointment  to  the  Board  during 
the  two-year  period  foUowlng  the  expira- 
tion of  such  sixth  year. 

"(8)  Subject  to  general  regulationa  of  the 
Commissioner,  promulgatad  for  the  manage- 
ment cf  the  FDundatloo,  the  Board  shall— 
"(A)  establish  general  poUdes  for.  and  re- 
view the  conduct  of,  the  Foundation; 

"(B)  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  ot 
the  Board,  except  that  it  sbaU  meet  (1)  at 
least  four  times  during  each  fiscal  year,  or 
(11)  whenever  one-third  of  the  members 
request  a  meeting  in  writing,  in  which  arent 
one-third  of  the  membera  (exdudlng  ex  of- 
ficio members)  shall  constitute  a  quorum; 

"(O)  submit  an  annual  rsport  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  aetlvltiea  of  the  Foundation  and 
the  status  of  postseoondary  eduoatlon  In  the 


Utxltad  Statea.  wUoh  (1)  shaU  Include  such 
recommandstlons  and  oommenta  as  ths 
Board  may  dasm  appropriate,  and  (U)  shaD 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
ICarch  31  of  each  year 

"(D)  make  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  such  other  reports  as  It  may 
dean  necessary. 

The  Board  shaU  have  the  rssponaUHhty  for 
ttie  general  poUdss  with  respect  to  the  pow- 
ers. duUsa.  and  authorlUas  vaated  In  the 
Foundation  under  this  section.  Hm  Dlreotor 
shall  make  avallaMe  to  the  Boerd  such  in- 
formation and  assists  nee  ss  may  be  neoea- 
sary  to  enable  the  Board  to  carry  oat  Its 
functions. 

"(o)(l)  Ths  Dlreotor  of  the  Foundation 
(referred  to  In  thU  ssctlon  as  the  'Dtiactor') 
shaU  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shaU  serve  at  the  pleasxire  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Director  shall  be  r*w>fw>n>fited  at 
the  rata  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Xneu- 
tive  Schedule  under  section  8316  of  title  5, 
United  Statec  Code,  and  shall  perform  tndt 
dutlss  and  exerelse  such  powers  ss  the 
Board,  subject  to  genual  regulations  of  ths 
Commissioner,  may  preacrlbe. 

"(3)  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Foundation  (referred  to  In  this  section 
ss  the  IJeputy  Director')  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  shall  serva  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.  The  Dqntty 
Director  ShaU  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule 
set  forth  In  ssctlon  5883  of  title  S.  United 
States  Code.  The  Deputy  Director  shaU  ex- 
ercise such  powers  as  the  Dlreotor  may  pre- 
scribe and  Deputy  Director  shall  serve  as  Di- 
rector dtiring  the  abaence  at  disability  of  the 
Director  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
Ofllce  of  Director.  The  position  created  by 
this  paragraph  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  positions  placed  in  gnde  18  of  the 
Oensral  Schedule  under  section  8108  ot  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  There  are  heiaby  created  three  addi- 
tional posltlona  wltMn  the  Foundation  whl6h 
Shan  be  placed  in  grade  18  of  the  Oenaial 
Schedule  set  forth  in  section  5333  of  title  8, 
United  States  Code;  and  such  positions  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  number  of  positions 
plaosd  in  that  grade  under  section  8106  of 
mcib  title. 

"(d)  llie  Foundation  Is  aurttunized  to 
make  granta  to,  and  oontraots  with.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  eduoatlon  (including  o(Hiri>l- 
nations  of  such  institutions)  and  other  pub- 
Uc  and  private  educational  Institutions  and 
agencies  (except  that  no  grant  shall  bs  made 
to  an  eduoatlonal  Institution  or  agency  other 
than  a  nonprofit  Institution  or  agency)  to 
Improve  poatsecondary  educational  oppor- 
tunities by  providing  asslstanoe  t<a— 

"(1)  enoouraglng  the  reform.  Innovation, 
and  improvement  of  postseoondary  educa- 
tion, and  providing  equal  eduoatlonal  oppor- 
txinlty  for  all; 

"(2)  the  creation  of  Institutions  and  pro- 
grams involving  new  paths  to  career  and  pro- 
fessional training,  and  new  combinations  of 
academic  and  experiential  learning; 

"(3)  the  establishment  of  institutions  and 
programs  based  on  the  techncdogy  of  com- 
munications; 

"(4)  the  carrying  out  In  postseocmdary 
eduoatlonal  Institutions  of  changes  In  inter- 
nal structure  and  operations  designed  to  clar- 
ify Institutional  priorities  and  puxpoees; 

"(5)  the  design  and  Introduction  of  ooat- 
effeotive  methods  of  Instruction  and  opera- 
tion; 

"(6)  the  Introduction  of  Institutional  rs- 
f orms  designed  to  expand  individual  oppw- 
tunlties  for  entering  and  reentering  Insfttn- 
tlona  and  pursuing  jnograms  of  study  tai- 
lored to  Individual  needs; 

"(7)  the  Introduction  of  reforms  In  grad- 
uate eduoatlon.  In  the  strueture  of  academlo 
professions,  and  in  ths  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  f aotiltlea;  and 
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"(8)  the  creation  of  new  Instltutlmis  and 
programs  for  examining  and  awarding  cre- 
dentials to  indlvlduala,  and  tha  intfoduotlon 
of  reforms  In  current  Instltutlcmal  praotloes 
related  thereto; 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  this  sectton,  the  Di- 
rector shall  have  the  authority — 

"(1)  to  enter  Into  oontracto  without  per- 
formance or  other  bonds,  and  without  regard 
to  section  8709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U3.C.8); 

"(2)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  othsr 
paymanta  wlth9Ut  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  sectton  8648  of  the  Bevlsed  Statutes  (81 
Uil.C.  690) ; 

"(3)  to  receive  money  and  othsr  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to  the  Vtoun- 
daUon  with  or  without  a  condltton  or  re- 
striction. tn«ii»^fng  a  condltton  that  the 
Foundatton  use  other  funds  for  the  purposes 
of  the  gift;  and  to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  such  property  for  the  purpossa  of  tiit« 
secUon; 

"(4)  to  publish  or  arrange  for  tha  publi- 
cation of  Informatton  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  secUon  601  of  tttte  44,  United 
States  Code; 

"(6)  to  accept  and  uttllae  the  servloes  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  ^tnaanA, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  seotton 
3670(b)  of  the  Bevlsed  Statutea  (81  VA.O. 
666(b)),  and  to  provide  transportatton  and 
subsistence  aa  authorised  by  seotton  6708  of 
title  6,  United  Statea  Code,  for  persons  serv- 
ing without  compensation; 

"(6)  to  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agendee  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  aottvlty  which  the  Founda- 
tton is  authorlzsd  to  conduct;  and 

"(7)  to  appoint,  for  terms  not  to  exceed 
three  years,  and  compensate  without  regard 
to  the  civil  nervlce  or  dasslflcatlon  laws  such 
technical  or  professional  employees  of  the 
Foundatton  as  he  deems  neoeesary  to  ac- 
complish Ita  functions,  and  also  to  im>polnt 
and  compensate  without  regard  to  such  laws 
not  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  fxill- 
tlme,  regular  technical  or  professional  em- 
ployees of  the  Foundation. 

"(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ^ipropn- 
ated,  without  fiscal  year  Umitattons.  8380,- 
000,000.  in  the  sggregate,  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1073.  and  ending  Jime  80. 
1076,  to  carry  out  the  functtons  of  the  Foun- 
datton. Svmu  so  apprcHMated  shall,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  unless 
enacted  in  express  llmltaUon  of  this  subsec- 
tion, remain  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  sectton  until  expended. 

"MAzioNAL  zMsnnrTE  or  BDUOAzioar 
"Saa  404.  (a)  (1)  Tbm  National  Soatltute 
of  Bduoation  (hatelnatter  refewad  to  aa  the 
•Institute')  shall  oonalst  of  a  Naitlonal  Ooun- 
oU  on  BduoaUonal  nesaaioli  (heretnaftar 
refsnad  to  as  ths 'OounoU')  and  a  DIreetar  of 
tha  Inatttote  (hsrelnaftsr  raf sired  to  m  tha 
^Director*).  Ttae  Inatttote  shall  have  only 
suoh  authority  as  nMy  be  vested  therein  by 
thla  aeotlon  and  shaU  Da  sobjeot  to  general 
ngulationa  of  tha  Oonmlssloner  promul- 
gated for  Ita  managamant. 

"(2)  The  Institute  ahaU.  In  aooordanoe 
with  the  provlalotts  of  this  seotton,  ae^  to 
Improve  education.  i~<ii«»ti^g  oareer  eduoa- 
tlon. In  tha  Unttad  Statea  through— 

"(A)  helping  to  solve  or  to  alleviate  the 
probtema  of.  and  aohlava  tta  objeotivea  of 
American  eduoatlon; 

"(B)  advancing  the  practice  of  education 
as  an  art.  sdenoa,  and  proftasion; 

"(O)  tha  atrangthsnlng  of  tha  solsntlflo 
and  technoiogtel  toundationa  of  aduoa<toi; 
and 

"(D)  iMlldtag  an  aOsetlva  adnoaHonal  »>. 
tearch  and  dwafanMneat  i|fn. 

"(b)(1)  Tha  OounoU  ShaU  oonslat  of  fifteen 
members  appolntad  by  tha  ftaaldant.  by  and 
with  tha  advloa  and  onmant  of  tha  a 
the  Dlraetor,  and  saoh  otiMr  as  oOolo  i 


bars  who  are  oOlosrs  of  ths  United 
sa  the  Resident  may  dsalgnatei  Mg»'t  __- 
becB  of  tiie  OoonoU  (exaladlngaxoOWo  mem- 
bers) ShaU  oonatltote  a  quorum.  Tha  OlMir- 
man  of  the  Oounon  rtMU  be  dsslgnnted  ftom 
among  tts  iqipolatad  mamban  by  the  Fnal- 
deub  Bx  oAolo  mambsn  shall  not  have  a 
vote  on  ttia  OoonotL 

"(3)  Ths  tsim  of  oOoe  of  the  mentfMCs  of 
the  Council  (other  than  ex  officio  members) 
•bau  be  three  yaaia.  eaoapt  that  (A)  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vaoano^  ahaU 
serve  only  sueh  portion  of  a  term  as  shall 
not  have  been  expired  Mt  Hm  tlma  of  aooh 
sppdntment,  and  (B)  In  tha  oaaa  at  Inttlal 
members,  five  shall  serve  terms  of  two  years 
and  Ave  abaU  ssrva  terms  of  ons  year.  Any 
appointed  member  who  has  been  a  member 
of  tba  OounoU  for  six  ooaasouttva  yaaia  shall 
thsrsaftar  be  IneUglbla  for  frn^titfiBTm  to 
t3M  OounoU  during  the  two-yaar  psrtod  iol- 
lowlng  Hm  expiration  at  suoh  itath  yaar. 

"(3)  Subject  to  gsnaral  ragolatlons  of  the 
Commlsaioosr  promolgstad  tat  tba  imiwiBs 
meat  of  tha  Inatitute,  tba  Ooonoll  shall— 
"(A)    estahUsh  gusral  pollalea  tat,  and 
review  the  oonduct  of,  the  Inatttute; 

"(B)  revlaw.  and  advlae  the  Commissioner 
on  the  status  of,  educational  rasearoh  In  tha 
United  Statea; 

"(C)  meet  at  the  caU  of  the  Chairman, 
except  that  It  shaU  meet  (1)  at  least  six 
times  during  each  fiscal  year,  or  (U)  when- 
ever one-third  of  the  memt>en  request  a 
meeting  In  writing,  in  whloh  event  one-third 
of  tbe  members  (excluding  ex  oflloto  mem- 
bers) sbaU  constitute  a  quonmi; 

"(D)  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  on  the  activities  of  the  Institute, 
and  on  educational  research  in  general, 
which  (1)  ShaU  include  such  recommenda- 
tions and  comments  as  the  CouncQ  may 
deem  f^propriate,  and  (11)  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
Ifarch  31  of  each  year;  and 

"(B)  make  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  such  other  repot  U  as  It 
may  deem  necessary.  The  Counott  shaU  have 
the  responsibUity  for  the  general  poUdea 
with  req>ect  to  the  powers,  dutlee,  and  au- 
thoritiea  vested  In  the  Instititte  under  t*«*# 
sectton.  The  Director  shaU  make  available 
to  the  OounoU  such  Information  and  assist- 
ance as  may  be  necesary  to  enaUe  the  Ooun- 
cU  to  carry  out  Ita  funotiona. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  ShaU 
be  iH;>polnted  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
ShaU  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
The  Director  shall  be  oon^Mnsatad  at  the 
rate  provided  tat  level  V  of  the  Bxeoutive 
Schedule  under  section  6316  of  tltia  8.  United 
States  Code,  and  shaU  perform  sudi  duties 
and  exercise  such  powen  and  authorltiee  as 
the  CounoU.  subjeet  to  general  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner,  may  prescribe. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Institute  (referred  to  in  this  section  as 
the  'Deputy  Dlrectcr*)  who  shaU  be  i^- 
pointed  by  the  President  and  tfuUl  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.  The  Deputy 
Director  shaU  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule set  forth  in  section  6883  of  titie  5.  United 
Statee  Code,  and  shaU  act  for  the  Director 
during  the  absence  w  dlaabUity  of  the  Di- 
rector and  exercise  such  powers  and  author- 
ities as  the  Director  may  preacrlbe.  The 
position  created  by  this  paragraph  shaU  be 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  poaltlons  placed 
in  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  luider 
section  510S  of  titie  5,  TThlted  States  Code. 

"(3)  There  are  hereby  created  three  addi- 
tional positions  within  the  Institute  whleh 
shall  be  placed  In  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  set  forth  In  section  5883  of  title  8, 
United  Statee  Code;  and  aueh  posltlona  shaU 
be  in  addition  to  the  number  at  poaltlons 
placed  In  that  grade  under  aaotlon  5108  of 
such  titie. 


"(d)  (1)  In  order  to  carry  ot*  ths  objec- 
tives of  the  InstHute,  the  OommlHioner  Is 
authorized,  throu^  the  Institute,  to  con- 
duct educational  ressarcb;  ccAlaot  and  dis- 
seminate the  finrtiTijf  of  educMtional  la- 
search;  train  Individuals  In  sducatlonal 
reaesrch;  aasiat  and  itaatar  suoh  nssarcb. 
coUection.  dissemination,  or  tnUnlng  throt^Ji 
grants,  cr  tenhnloal  -T**TttiniTt  to.  or  Jolntiy 
flnanoert  cooperative  arrangemanto  with. 
pobUc  or  private  crganlasklons,  Instttutkms, 
agencies,  cr  Indlvlduala;  promote  tha  eoor- 
dination  of  sueh  rsseareh  and  rsseavoh  sup- 
port within  the  Federal  Govemment;  and 
may  oonstruot  or  provlda  (by  gimnt  or  othar- 
wlse)  for  suoh  fhoilitlas  aa  he  datsrmlnas 
may  be  required  to  •^wyit.^  guch  pur- 
poeee.  As  used  In  this  aubsscUon,  tha  tsim 
'educational  reeearch'  inwiiiH^  reeearch, 
planning,  surveys,  evaluatlona.  Invrwriga ' 
tions,  «q>erimente.  developmenta.  ^tyi  dem- 
onstrations In  the  field  of  education  (includ- 
ing career  education) . 

"(3)  VtM  Oonunlssloner  may  appoint,  tat 
terms  not  to  exceed  three  years,  and  com- 
pensate without  regard  to  the  clvU  ssrvlcs 
or  classlflcatlon  laws,  sxich  technical  or  pro- 
fessional employees  of  the  Inatitute  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  aocoo^tUah  Its  fonotlons 
and  also  aj^iolnt  and  compensate  without 
regard  to  suoh  laws  not  to  exceed  ona-fifth 
of  the  number  of  fuU-tlma,  regular  teoh* 
nlcal  or  profeaslonal  employeea  of  tha  In- 
stitute. 

"(e)  There  are  bweby  authorlasd  to  be 
appit^ulated,  without  fiscal  year  limitations 
8560.000 W).  in  the  aggregate,  for  tha  period 
"^""'"g  July  1,  1072,  and  ending  June  80, 
1976.  ito  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  In- 
stitute. Sums  so  appropriated  shaU  not- 
withstanding any  othw  provlalan  of  law 
unlaw  enacted  in  exprees  limitation  of  this 
subsection,  remain  avaUabla  for  tha  pwpoass 
of  this  subsection  until  expended.". 

(b)  (1)  ivia  amandmenta  made  by  sobseo- 
tlon  (a)  ShaU  be  effeotlve  after  J\me  80, 1973. 
(3)  (A)  Bffective  July  1,  1072,  sections  616 
and  617  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (30  UJ3.0.  1.  3)  are  repealed. 
(B)  Effective  July  1,  1973,  section  493  of 
the  Genend  Bducation  Piovlslcns  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "(as  eet  fOtth  In 
sectton  616  of  the  Revlssd  Statutes  (30  U.S  C 
1) )"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(as  set 
forth  In  seotton  403(a)  of  this  Aet) ". 

(3)  (A)  effective  July  i.  1973,  the  fimc- 
ttons  of  the  Secmtary  of  Hkalth.  Bducatlon 
and  Welfare  administered  through  the  Office 
of  BdiKjation  and  the  functions  of  tba  Oom- 
mlssionsr  of  Bducation  an  transferred  to 
the  Oommlsslona'  of  Bducation  eatabUshad 
pursuairt  to  seotion  409  of  the  G«ie>al  Bdu- 
cation Provisions  Act. 

(B)  AU  orders,  determinations,  rulsa,  TCgn- 
Utfons.  procedures,  or  other  dedalons  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Bducation  which  are  In  ef- 
fect on  June  30,  1973,  shaU  oontlnaa  to  be 
in  effect  and  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  ozdsn. 
determinations,  rules,  regulations,  prooe- 
durss,  or  other  decisions  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Bduoation  estahUshsd  under  section  409 
of  such  Aet  tmtU  dianged  or  ww^wa^^a  i^ 
•ccordanoe  with  law.  No  suit,  aetkm.  or  othsr 
proceeding  Uwf  uUy  oommannwil  by  «■  «p.nwt 
any  office  or  oflloer  of  the  United  Statea  act- 
ing in  his  oflldal  capacity  shaU  abate  by 
reason  of  any  transfer  made  puiauant  to 
this  section,  but  the  court,  on  mottcn  cr  sop- 
plemsntal  petition  filed  at  any  tlma  wlthm 
twelve  montha  after  suoh  ttvmtat  takaa  af- 
fect, showing  a  neosasltj  for  a  survival  of 
suoh  suit,  aotton,  or  otiiar  prrNiasilliM  to  ob- 
tain a  settlement  of  the  questions  tnvolvad. 
may  allow  Xbm  same  to  be  m>i«t,«.>^  ^S^ 
■Caaut  the  appropriate  office  or  oOoar  of  the 
Utalted  Statea. 

(O)  AU  paraonnM.  aasets,  llabUlt.. 
tracts,  property,  and  records  m  are 
mined  by  the  *^'""f'fslonsr  to  ba  nrwi ■■■■■■ 
'or  tba  transitions  required  undsr  this  sao- 
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aon.  an.  eBmOf  Joly  1.  Un. 

to  tlM  OonuBlMloDflr  of 

mitad  pmsuant  to  aMttoa  4M  ct  •ueh  A«t. 

(4)  airaettfo  July  1.  MTS.  «Im  OooptnUw 
Bonwob  Mt  Is  wnMidtd  by  •telkli«  oat  aM- 
ttonaauidS. 

(5)  HTeettv*  July  1,  1979.  Motion  401  of 
tho  Oeocml  Itnottan  ftovMoos  Aet  (m 
TtrtMHiMitwl  by  awtton  901  (•)(1)  at  thla 
Act)  la  MMnrtwl  by  addliv  tiM  (oUovlnff 
now  «ub— otton  st  tlw  «ntf  ttMMof : 

"(dXl)  Tb*  OomnlMtoner  U  Mitlwwl— <1 
to  auk*  gnnta  tab  or  oootnwti  wttb,  any 
pubUo  or  aaapKAt  pttrato  ■grniey.  lactttu- 
ttoo.  or  ntgianlwittnn  or  oontraoU  wltb  any 
prlT»to  agenoy.  UutttoUon.  or  organf  ttwi 
for  tlM  rtlMOTrilrMitInn  ot  Information,  far 
rarrqw.  for  owmplOTy  projactc  In  tbo  IMd 
o(  •duoatlon.  and  for  tb*  ooodnot  of  atmllaa 
ratatod  to  tbo  minagamwit  ot  tba  OAoa  at 
KifTwation 

"(8)  Tbora  are  autborlaad  to  ba  apfso- 
prlated  for  the  flacal  year  andlnc  Joaa  SO, 
1A7S.  and  for  aacb  of  tba  auooeadinc  llaeal 
yaais  ndlng  prior  to  July  1, 197B.  •M/XXMXX) 
for  tba  purpoaaa  at  tbla  aubaeotlon. 

Trnx  IV— msGBXAinDOCB 

ADMINiarnUTIOM  or  PIOOBAliS  ARS  PaOJXCTS 

Sac.  401.  Section  434  ot  ttae  Oeneral  Edu- 
cation ProvlslonB  Act  (title  IV  of  Public  Iaw 
90-347)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  ajri^Tirting  the  Caption  head  thereof  to 
read 

"ADMnnvnuTioN  of  cDocATioir  rmoaaAua  Aim 
piojscTa"; 

(1)  striking  out  "(a)"  aftar  "Sbo.  494.** 
aod  inaening  In  Ueu  thereof  "(a)(1)"  and 
strllElng  out  "(b)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(2)"; 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  anbaeetlon: 

"(b)  Bach  application  for  aaatotance  under 
any  appUealde  program,  with  reepect  to 
which  the  Oommlaakmer  determlnaa  that  this 
subsection  should  apply,  whether  such  appli- 
cation Is  approved  by  the  Oommlsslonsr  or 
by  an  agency  administering  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved by  him  and  each  State  plan  subnUt- 
ted  to  the  Conunlasloner  under  any  appli- 
cable program  ab&ll,  as  a  precondition  for 
approval — 

"(1)  proTlda  (or  sueh  matboda  of  admin- 
istration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  adroinUtratlon  of  the  program 
or  project  for  which  application  Is  made; 

"(3)  set  forth  such  policies  and  procedures 
as  will  Insure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  the  application  will  be  so  used 
as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cal. Increase  the  level  ot  funds  that  wo\ild. 
In  the  absence  of  such  funds,  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  the  program  or  project 
for  which  application  is  made,  and  In  no 
case  supplant  such  funds; 

"(8)  procedures  have  basn  adopted  (A)  tot 
the  periodic  evaluation  ot  the  effectiveness 
of  the  programa  to  ba  aupported  under  such 
title,  and  (B)  for  appropriate  dissemination 
of  such  evaluation: 

"(4)  make  provlston  for  such  llsoal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necaasary  to  assure  proper  dlslniraement  of, 
and  aooountlng  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  applicant  under  the  application;  and 

"(5)  provide  for  making  such  reporU  aa 
the  Commissioner  may  requlra  to  carry  out 
his  functions.". 


SLfaitaioir  ov  aimo 
noira  OF  Txru  m  of  ths  m anowaL  DSFswas 

KDOCSTION  ACT  OF  ISSa 

8»c.  4oa.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
301  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Of  19U  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
flseal  year  ending  Jtme  tM.  1971"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "for  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1 ,  1976". 

(b)  The  second  santenoa  of  aocb  section 
SOI  Is  amended  by  strlklnc  out  "July  1, 1971" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  tberaof  "July  1,  1978". 


Olt  SUUB  AHS  KCOULaTIOMS 

403.  (a)  The  Commissioner  ahaU  con- 
duct a  study  ot  aU  mlaa.  regulations,  gulda- 
Itnaa,  or  otbar  pubUabad  Interpretations  or 
orders  taauad  by  talm  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Heidth,  WiMatloB.  and  WaMkra  (or  any  of 
their  delagatae)  In  eenneoUon  wltb,*«r  effect- 
ing, the  administration  of  any  program  to 
whlob  tbm  Oeneral  Hoeatlon  Ptovlalona  Act 
apt>llea.  which  have  been  Ivued  after  June 
SO,  19S6.  Such  study  absB  Indude  a  review 
of  each  such  rule,  regolatton.  guideline,  in- 
tarpieutlon,  or  order  aa  It  raiatee  to  the 
atototory  or  other  legal  autbortty  upon  which 
It  is  baaed,  and  to  committee  reports  rdat- 
Ing  to  suoh  statutory  authority. 

(b)  Mo  later  than  190  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  OommlSBloncr  shall 
submit  a  report  on  the  stucty  conducted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Labor  and  PuMle  WtUan  ot  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
tbe  Houae  of  B^Mreaentatlvee,  wbldi  report 
sbaH  tnelude  iha  apedile  legal  authority  of 
eacb  seothm,  or  other  dtvlalon,  of  each  rule, 
regnlatton.  guidtilne.  Intetpretotlon,  or  other 
order  to  which  this  section  apj^lea. 

(e)  Not  earlier  than  one-hundied  fifty 
days  after  the  date  of  tbe  enactment  of  tbls 
Act  nor  later  than  one-hundred  eighty  days 
after  sueh  date  aU  rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines, Inteiinatatlons,  or  other  <Mders'  to 
which  this  section  i^pllee  shall  be  pobllabed 
In  the  Vsderal  Beglster.  During  the  tblity- 
day  period  following  sucb  patatloatlon.  the 
Commissioner  tiiaU  prorlde  Intereated  par- 
ties an  opportunity  for  a  public  bearing  on 
tbe  matters  so  published. 

(d)  After  a  study  of  oommento  and  recom- 
mendations offered  to  tbe  Commissioner  dur- 
ing tbe  thirty-day  period  spedfled  In  sub- 
section (e) ,  he  shall  submit  a  report  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PuMlc  Wtifare  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  Bouse  of  Bepreaentotlvee 
on  sueh  commente  and  recommendations, 
and  any  action  he  has  taken  as  a  result 
thereof,  and  he  shall,  not  later  than  two- 
hundred  ten  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  republish  aD  rules,  regulations, 
guldrilnes.  Interpretations  and  orders  In  the 
FedmU  Beglster,  wbl^  abaD  supersede  aU 
preceding  rules,  regulations.  gnldeUnes.  In- 
terpretations and  orders  Issued  In  connec- 
tion with,  or  affecting,  any  program  to  which 
tbe  Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act  ap- 
I^lee.  and  become  effective  thirty  days  after 
suoh  republication. 

KTHNzc  hzhtaob  stuuibb  camisas 
Sbc.  404.  (a)  The  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1906  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
UUe: 

"VVIIM  TX — WfTEKtO  BBUTAOS 
PSOOBAMS 

"era- 


I  III        II  «»^   .»J— i^H^f,,,  Iq.  I ^ 

in  planning.  devMoplng.  eetabU^dng.  and  op- 
eraMoff  ettialo  baritsge  stadias 
proTldea  In  tbla  title. 


OF  FOUOT 

"Sac.  901.  In  reooffnttlon  of  tbe  hetero- 
geneous oompoaltloQ  of  tbe  Watlon  and  of  tbe 
tae%  tbe*  In  a  mnltletbnle  aodety  a  peater 
nadaratandJiig  of  tbe  oontrUratlons  of  one's 
own  bsrltage  and  tboae  of  one'*  f eUov  olU- 
■eoa  can  contribute  to  a  oune  baimonlous. 
patriotlo.  sad  ooounltted  populace,  and  In 
raoognttton  of  tbe  prlnd^  that  aU  persona 
In  tbe  edttcattooal  Inatltutlona  of  tbe  Nation 
abould  bAT*  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
tbe  differing  and  unique  contributions  to  the 
nartlnnal  heritage  made  by  eaob  ethnic  group. 
It  is  tbe  puzpoee  of  tble  title  to  provide  as- 
sUtanc*  designed  to  afford  to  atudento  op- 
portnnltles  to  isam  about  tbe  nature  of  theU 
own  cultural  heritage,  and  to  atudy  tbe  oob- 
trlbutlons  of  the  cultural  barltages  of  tbe 
ethnic  groups  of  tbe  Nation. 


"erne.  90t.  Ttae  Oommlasloner  Is  antborlaad 
to  make  graats  to.  and  oonteaota  wltb.  ptibOa 
and  prlyata  DonproAt  sdueatiocua  agendaa, 


"Sac  90S.  Eteb  center  aaaisted  undsr  this 
UtleabaU— 

"(1)  develop  eorrtoulum  materials  for  ua* 
In  eiamatitary  and  aeoondary  aobools  and  In- 
stttuttons  of  hli^ier  education  reUttag  to  «he 
blstory,  geogravby,  eoelety,  eooooatiy,  Ittara. 
ture,  art,  muslo,  dnuna,  li'^gnngft.  and  gaiip 
eral  exdture  at  tbe  groiqw  wttb  wblob  tbe 
center  la  oonoemed.  and  tbe  oontrlbatlons  of 
ttM>ee  eOmlo  groupe  to  tb»  American  heri- 
tage: 

"(S)  iHawtnlnata  eoRtoulum  material  to 
permit  their  use  In  elementary  and  secondary 
adhoola  and  Inatltnttona  of  blgbar  adneatlon 
tbroogboot  tbe  Nation: 

"(8)  provide  training  for  peraona  using,  or 
prepulng  to  use,  curriculum  materials  de> 
veloped  under  tbla  ttUe;  and 

"(4)  ooo|Mrato  with  pateona  and  crtKat* 
aatlons  In  tbe  communltlee  being  served  by 
tbe  canter  to  aaalst  them  in  promoting,  en- 
oouraglag,  developing,  or  producing  programs 
or  otbar  aottvttlee  In  such  ocHnmunltlae 
wtaleb  relate  to  tbe  blatory,  culture,  or  tra- 
ditions of  ethnic  poupe. 

"sFPuoanDira 

"Sao.  904.  (a)  Any  puhUo  or  private  non- 
proAt  agenoy,  Inatltutlon.  or  organisation  de- 
siring -TTManiTt  to  estid>tlab  and  opervle  a 
oanter  under  this  tttte  sbaU  make  ^PlAlcatlon 
tturaf  or  In  aceordance  with  tbe  provlsloaa  of 
tbls  title  and  other  sfipUeable  law  and  wltb 
ragulatloiii  of  tSie  *"*"*" '^lislnnis  promul- 
gated for  tbe  purpoaee  of  tbls  title.  Ttie  Oom- 
mlsaloner  sbaU  approve  an  appiloaOon  ondar 
this  title  only  If  be  determines  that — 

"(1)  the  center  for  which  tbe  applloa- 
tlon  seeks  aeslstanoa  wUl  be  operated  by  tbe 
applicant  and  that  the  applicant  win  opente 
such  center  In  accordance  with  thla  Utle; 

"(2)  BU(£b  center  wlU  be  operated  under 
the  direction  of  a  Director  who  will  be  se- 
lected by  the  Commissioner,  In  consultation 
with,  and  with  the  i4>proTal  of,  the  i^jpllcant; 

"(8)  such  center  will  carry  out  the  activi- 
ties described  In  section  903  and  will  offer 
programs  and  oourses  of  study  related  to  aQ 
ethnic  groiqM  reprseented  In  the  area  to  be 
served;  and 

"(4)  sueh  center  has  been  planned,  and 
win  be  eatabllshed  and  operated.  In  con- 
sultation with  an  advisory  council  which  Is 
repreeentatlve  of  the  ethnic  groups  In  the 
area  to  be  served  and  of  the  cultural  and 
educational  resources  of  such  area  and  which 
Is  i44>olnted  In  a  manner  preecribed  by 
regulation. 

"(b)  In  approving  applications  imder  tbla 
title,  the  Commissioner  shaU  insure  there  Is 
cooperation  and  ooonUnatlon  of  offorte 
among  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Stndlea  Oentes 
aaslsted  tmder  this  title.  Including  tbe  «■• 
change  of  matarlala  and  Information  ««« 
Joint  projecte  where  appropriate. 

"AoxnnsTSATrvx  raovisioirs 
Sec.  905.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
Commissioner  shall  make  arrangements 
which  wlU  utilise  (1)  the  research  facilities 
and  personnel  of  Institutions  ot  Mgh#r  edu- 
cation, (2)  the  special  knowledge  of  ethnic 
groups  In  local  c(»nmunltles  and  of  foreign 
Btudente  pursuing  their  education  in  this 
country.  (3)  the  expertise  of  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary and  seoondary  schools  and  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  (4)  the  talents 
and  experience  of  any  other  gro\ip  in  tbe  re- 
gional area  to  be  served  by  centers  aaaUtad 
under  this  title  sueh  as  fooadatloos,'  dvlo 
groups,  and  fraternal  organisations  wblob 
would  further  the  goals  of  tbe  oeDters. 

"(b)  Pnnds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
tltie  may  be  used  to  cover  all  or  part  of  tb* 
coet  of  establbthlag,  equipping,  and  operstlag 
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the  centers.  <m»ii»<iwg  the  ooet  of  rseaaitib 
materials  and  reeouroee.  ■^■^i*'"!^  consult- 
ants, and  the  cost  of  training  at  staff  for 
tbe  puijKMe  of  carrying  out  tbe  jmipoaea  of 
this  title.  Such  funds  may  also  be  used  to 
provide  st^Mnds  (In  sueh  amounto  as  may 
be  determined  In  accordance  wltb  regula- 
tions of  the  CommlsBloner)  to  Individuals 
receiving  training  In  auch  centers,  Indndlng 
allowancee  for  dependente. 

"KATIOITAI.  ADViaOST   COUMCIZ. 

"Sac.  800.  (a)  There  Is  hsreby  nsfahllshod 
a  National  Advisory  OouncU  on  Ethnic  Hfrt- 
tage  Studlaa  '^"■M'ng  of  fifteen  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  who  ahsU  be  h>- 
polnted.  serve,  and  be  ft^miMmaatttd  as  pro- 
vided in  part  O  of  tbe  Oeneral  ■^^I'mtlon 
Provisions  Act. 

"(b)  Sueh  Ooxincll  sbaU.  with  req>eot  to 
the  program  authorised  by  this  title,  cany 
out  the  dutlee  and  funetlOM  gMwined  In 
part  D  of  tbe  Oeneral  Education  Provisions 
Act. 

"aPFBoraiaxioNs  auTHOsnsB) 

"Ssc.  907.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  tbere  are  authorised  to  be  eppro- 
prlated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1973,  and  990.000,000  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  197S.  Sume  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  seotton  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law 
imless  enaoted  in  exprees  limitation  of  thia 
sentence,  remain  available  tot  expenditure 
and  obligation  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  wbMi 
they  were  i^ipropriated.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ahaU  be  effective  after  Jime  80,  1971. 

ooMsuMsaa'  sdocatioit 
Sic.  40S.  (a)(1)  The  Oongrees  of  tbe 
United  Statee  flnda  that  tbere  do  not  exlat 
adequate  reeouroee  for  eduoaittng  *"«<  in- 
forming oonsiimere  about  their  role  es  par- 
ticipants In  the  marketplace. 

(3)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  «m<»r>^jfn^mt 
made  by  this  section  to  enoouiage  uid  aup- 
port  the  developmeat  of  new  improved  cur- 
ricula to  prepare  consumers  for  participa- 
tion in  the  niark»4>lace  to  demonstrate  the 
use  of  suoh  curricula  in  model  eduoetlonal 
programa  and  to  evaluate  the  effeotlveneea 
thereof;  to  provide  support  for  the  Initiation 
and  maintenance  of  programs  in  consumer 
education  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
and  higher  education  levels;  to  (llsscsiiliiaiHi 
curricular  materials  and  other  iufCrmatlon 
for  use  In  educational  programs  throughout 
the  Nation:  to  provide  tiadnlng  programs  for 
teachers,  other  educational  personnel,  pub- 
lic service  penonnel.  and  oommiml^  and 
labor  leaders  and  employees,  and  government 
employees  at  State,  Federal,  and  local  levels; 
to  provide  for  community  consumer  educa- 
tion programs;  and  to  provide  for  the  prqw- 
ratlon  and  distribution  of  matarlala  by  maaa 
media  in  rteellng  with  «""T^Hntr  education. 
(3)  Title  VXn  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1906  la  amended 
by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  fCUowing 
new  section: 

"oowsouis'  iDucenoir  noasAia 
"Sao.  811.  (a)  There  ehaU  be  wttbln  tbe 
Offloe  of  Bduoatlon.  a  Dtreotor  of  Consuman' 
Eduoattan  (baraafter  In  thla  aeotton  referred 
to  ea  the  T>ireetor')  who,  subject  to  tiM  man- 
•8«nent  of  tbe  Oommiaaloner,  ahaU  have 
primary  reaponaibliny  for  carrying  out  tbe 
provlaioas  of  this  section  and  wbo  ehall  be 
placed  In  grade  17  of  tbe  Oeneral  Schedule 
set  forth  In  seotlon  6883  of  title  8,  United 
Statee  Code.  The  position  created  by  this 
subsection  sb^  be  in  addition  to  the  num- 
l>er  of  poeltlcna  placed  in  such  grade  17  un- 
4«r  section  6100  at  title  6.  Ublted  Statee 
Code. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Tbe  Olieetor  SbaU  carry  a  pro- 
pun  of  making  grante  to,  and  oobtraeta  wttb, 
institutions  of  bigbar  edueatton.  State  aad 
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local  eduoetlonal  agendes.  and  other  public 
and  private  agendes,  organlsatioos.  aiKl  In- 
sUtuttons  (including  libraries)  to  support 
research,  demonstration,  and  pilot  projecte 
designed  to  provide  nonsiimar  edueatton  to 
the  public  except  that  no  pant  may  be  made 
other  than  to  •  nonprc^t  agency,  oraaniaa- 
tion.  or  Institution. 

"(B)  Funds  appropriated  for  granto  and 
oontiaoto  under  this  section  sbaU  be  available 
for  suoh  actlrittae  aa— 

"  (1)  the  development  ot  cuirioula  (Indud- 
Ing  InterrtlsrtpUnary  curricula)  in  consumer 
education: 

"(U)  dtsaemlnatlon  of  information  relat- 
ing to  such  curricula: 

"(iU)  in  the  case  of  grante  to  State  and 
local  educational  agendes  and  institutions 
of  hl^Mr  eduoatl<m,  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion programs  at  the  elementary  and  seoond- 
ary and  higher  education  levels;  and 

"(iv)  preservlce  and  laservice  training  pro- 
grams and  projecte  (Indudlng  feUowahlp 
programs,  institutes,  workshops,  sympodums, 
and  seminars)  for  educational  peraonnd  to 

prepare  them  to  teach  In  subject  matter  areas 
associated  with  consumer  education. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  specified  in  tbe 
first  ssntence  of  this  paragraph,  such  funds 
may  be  used  for  projecte  designed  to  demon- 
strate, test,  and  evaluate  the  effecUvenees  of 
any  six$h  aoUvltles.  whether  or  not  aaaisted 
under  tbls  section.  AoUvlUes  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  provide  bilingual  assistanoe 
when  aiq>roprlate. 

"(C)  Financial  aasistaaoe  under  thle  sub- 
section may  be  made  available  only  upon 
appUcation  to  tbe  Director.  AppUcattons  un- 
der this  subsection  tiiaU  be  stdmUtted  at  such 
time,  la  such  form,  and  containing  sucb  in- 
formation as  the  Director  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  and  shaU  be  approved  only  if  it 

"(1)  provides  that  ttie  actlvltlee  and  serv- 
ice for  which  assistance  la  aought  will  be  ad- 
™inletered  by.  or  under  the  aupervlslon  of 
thei^pUcant; 

"(U)  deacrUMs  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  pxwpaees  set  forth  in 
the  first  sentence  of  peragraph  (3)  which 
holds  promise  of  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  attaining  tbe  suR>oeaa  of 
thlssectlon;  f^-v*—  oi 

"(Ul)  set  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures as  wUl  Insure  adeqxiate  evaluation  of 
the  actlvltlee  Intended  to  be  cerrted  out  under 
the  api^lcation; 

"(iv)  seto  forth  pdldes  and  prooeduiee 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avaU- 
able  \mder  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
WlU  be  80  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical.  Inereaae  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  m  the  ahaenoe  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  avaUaMe  by  the  ^»pllcant  for 
the  purposes  described  In  this  secUon,  and  In 
no  case  supplant  suoh  funda. 

"(▼)  proridee  for  such  flseal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  ss  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
aooountlng  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ai>- 
pUcant  under  tbls  section;  and 

"(Tl)  provides  for  wi^nwg  an  »nwn»i  report 
and  such  other  reporte.  In  sueh  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  ttie  Obmmls- 
sloner  may  reasonably  require  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records,  and  for  affording  such  ae- 
csMttereto  as  the  Commladoner  may  And 
neeeesary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reporte . 

AppUcatlons  from  local  educattoiud  agen- 
cies for  flnandal  aaaistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  approved  by  the  Dtreotor  only  if 
the  State  educational  agency  has  been  noU- 
fied  of  the  apjHlcation  and  been  given  the 
opji<»tunlty  to  offer  recommendations. 

"(2)  Federal  assistance  to  any  program  or 
project  under  this  suhsecUon,  other  *h*^ 
thoee  involving  curriculum  develcpiaent, 
dlaaemination  of  curricular  ™^Hr*»'ff.  a-iyi 
evaluatton,  ahaU  aupport  up  to  100  per  can- 
tum  of  the  ooet  of  sucb  program  Indudlng 


caste  of  administration:  contributloia  In 
kind  are  acceptable  as  local  oontributiona  to 
program  ooate. 

"(c)  Bach  recipient  of  Federal  funda  under 
this  section  shaU  make  such  reporte  *tv| 
evaltiations  as  the  Commissioner  ■>»»Ji  pre- 
scribe by  regulation. 

"(d)  Tbere  Is  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated 130,000.000  tat  the  fiscal  year  entUng 
June  80.  1978;  $36,000,000  for  the  flacalyear 
ending  June  30. 1974;  and  $86JX>0.000  for  tbe 
yeer  ending  June  30,  1076,  fOr  carrying  out 
the  purpoeee  of  this  section.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  tble  — «^i^mi 
shsU  be  effecUve  after  June  SO.  1971. 

lAND-CBAirr  BXATOB  fOS  TBK  COIXaOK  OF  TBB 
VTBOnr  XSUHOB  AMD  THS  UmviXSITT  OF    «ttam 

Ssc.  406.  (a)  The  Cdlege  of  the  Virgin  is- 
lands and  the  Unlverdty  of  Guam  »h»ii  be 
considered  land-grant  ooUegee  eetabllabed 
for  the  benefit  of  agrtcxUture  and  m«rtt«THp 
arts  In  accordance  wlUi  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  July  3.  1883.  as  amended  (12  Stat. 
603;  7  Vja.C.  301-306,  307,  808). 

(b)  (1)  In  lieu  of  extending  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Quam  those  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  July  2,  1802,  as  amended,  relating  to 
donations  of  piibUc  laml  or  land  script  for 
the  endowment  and  maintenance  of  coUeges 
for  the  benefit  of  agrlcidture  axxd  the  me- 
chanic arte,  there  is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  an 
amount  computed  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3).  Amounto  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  secUon  shaU  be  hdd  and  considered 
to  have  been  granted  to  the  Virgin  Tuian^, 
and  Guam  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  appUcable  to  the  proceeds  ftom  the  sale 
of  land  or  land  script. 

(3)  (A)  The  amotmte  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  comptited  In  tbe  following  manner: 

(1)  lb  the  caae  of  the  Virgin  t«i«»»^^,  ^he 
amount  so  authorlaed  abaU  be  an  amount 
which  bean  tbe  earns  ratto  to  the  populatian 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  at  tbe  beginning  of 
the  first  calendar  year  which  begins  after  tbe 
enactment  of  this  secUon  as  $8,000,000  bore 
to  the  populaUon  of  the  State  of  HkwaU  as 
determined  by  the  fi^nis  of  i960. 

(U)  In  the  case  of  Guam,  the  amount  eo 
authorised  shaU  be  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratto  to  the  population  of  Guam  at 

the  beglimlng  of  the  first  calendar  year  vblob 
begins  after  the  enactment  of  this  secUon  as 
$8,000,000  bore  to  the  populatton  of  the  State 
OS  BaWBll  aa  determined  by  the  oenaua  ttf 
1960.  '  «~»ua  w 

(B)  The  popolaUon  of  the  Virgin  ui»»d« 
and  Guam  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  first  oalen- 
aar  year  which  begins  after  tbe  enactment  of 
tbls  seotlon  ahaU  be  estimated  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  tbe  heals  of  tbe  meet  recent 
MfABtMAoej  date  avallabl*  to  tum  wmn^.*„ 
of  sucb  pcpulaUons  sbaU  be  published  In  tbe 
Federal  Beglster  ss  soon  ss  praotloabl*  after 
tbe  beginning  of  the  first  nmimiw^mj  y^^ 
which  begins  after  the  enactment  of  this 
seotlon. 

(0)  Tbe  Act  of  August  SO,  1890  (90  Stat. 
417;  7  UA.C.  833-830)  is  emended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  Territory"  wher- 
ever it  appears  and  Inaerttng  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUoidng:  ".  Puerto  Hloo.  tbe  Vbgln  Is- 
lands, and  Otiam"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "or  Territory"  wherever 
it  appears  aad  Inaerttng  in  lieu  tb«eof  tbe 
foUowlng:  ".  Puerto  Rloo.  tbe  Virgin  Islands, 
or  Guam"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or  7>Brritoriee"  wher- 
ever it  i^ipeaxs  and  inserting  in  Ueu  tbneof 
the  foUowtng:  ",  Puerto  Bloo.  tbe  VMn  Is- 
lands, or  Guam**;  and 

(6)  by  striking  our  "or  Territorial"  wbare 
itappeara. 

(d)  Sactlaattof  tbe  Aok  of  June  ».  1998. 
aa  amended  (49  Stat.  489:  7  UAC.  S99),  le 
further  amMided— 

(1)  J»y  atriklng  out  "and  Puerto  Btoo" 
whaiwvar  It  appears  and  Inaarttag  la  Ilea 
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thereof  tlw  following:  ",  Poarto  Bloo,  the 
Virgin  UUnda.  and  OuAm"; 

(3)  by  atriklng  out  "97,800.000"  end  In- 
tertlng  la  Men  thereof  the  flgnre  "18.100.000": 
and 

(S)  by  >tr&lng  out  "84.830.000"  end  In- 
serting in  lieu  tttweof  the  figure  "84.380,- 
000". 

(e)  The  Act  of  Much  4.  1940  (M  Stat.  SS; 
7  T7.S.C.  831 )  U  amended — 

(1)  by  BtrUlng  out  "end  Terrltorlee" 
wherever  It  i^ppears  and  laaertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

",  Puerto  Bloo,  ithe  Virgin  Tfflftp^le.  and 
Quam": 

(2)  by  ■Hiking  out  "or  Temtorlee"  where- 
ever  It  appeaxe  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  f<dlowlng:  ",  Puerto  Bloo,  the  Virgin 
lelande.  or  Otuun";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "SUte"  wherever  It 
appears  In  the  third  proviso  of  that  Act  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  floUowlng: 
"State,  Puerto  Blco,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
Ouam". 

(f )  Section  a07  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  of  1946  (00  Stat.  1091;  7  U^.C.  1028), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  tcUowlng:  ",  and  the  term  'State'  when 
used  In  this  chapter  shall  include  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Ghiam.". 

(g)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914.  as 
amended  (38  Stait.  873;  7  VS.C.  343) .  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
(b)  as  paragraph  (1)  of  subeeoUon  (b),  and 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  to  subaectlon 
(b)  toreadaafoUows: 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Quan^  8100,- 
000  each,  which  sums  shaU  be  la  addition  to 
the  siune  appn^ulated  for  the  several  StaXee 
of  the.  United  SUtes  and  Puerto  Blco  imder 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  amount 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Ouam  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  not  exceed  during  any  fiscal  year, 
except  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  June  30,  1972,  when  such  amotmt  may 
be  used  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  providing 
aervlcee  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  amount 
available  and  budgeted  for  expenditxue  by 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam  for  the  pur- 
poeee  of  this  Act.". 

(h)  SecUon  10  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  Puerto  Bloo" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
",  Puerto  Bloo,  the  Virgin  lalande.  and 
Ouam". 

(1)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  Octobw  lO. 
1982  (76  Stat.  806;  16  U.S.C.  682a-3).  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  except 
that  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1971 
and  June  30,  1972,  the  m».tir>i<ng  funds  n- 
qulrement  hereof  shall  not  be  i4>pllcable  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Qiuun,  and  sums  au- 
thorised for  such  years  for  the  Virgin  T»i*T»Hy 
and  Ouam  may  be  used  to  pay  the  total  cost 
of  pro^vms  for  forestry  reaearch.". 

(j)  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  October  10, 1982 
(78  Stat.  807;  16  U.S.O.  5e9a-7),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  fOUowlng: 
",  the  Vicglna  Uands.  and  Ouam.". 

(k)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  11,  1966 
(7  ir.S.C.  361a-3611),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  seoood 
sentence  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "Ousm  and  the  Virgin  Islands." 
and  striking  out  "and"  between  the  words 
"Hawaii  and  Puerto  Bloo.". 

(1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  11,  196S 
(7  U.8.C.  361a-36U)  Is  amended  by  redeelg- 
nsttlng  subsection  (b)  aa  penc^sfiii  (l)  ot 
■utasectlan  (b) ,  and  adding  a  new  paragrafih 
(8)  to  suheecUon  (b)  to  read  aa  folUywa: 


"(2)  There  la  aiathorlsed  to  be  approprtated 
for  the  fleeal  year  ending  June  SO,  1978.  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  for  pajmsnt 
to  the  Vkgin  Iitend  and  Ouam,  8100,000 
each.  Which  sums  ahaU  be  in  addition  to  the 
sums  appropriated  for  the  several  States  of 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  B4od  muler 
the  provisions  of  this  seottoo.  The  amooatt 
paid  by  the  Pedsml  Ooveminent  to  the 
Virata  Uaod  aed  Oaam  puiswit  to  this 
paragraph  shall  not  eotoeed  during  any  fiscal 
year,  except  the  fiscal  yeais  ending  June  30, 
1971.  and  June  80.  1978,  when  mattx  amnunt 
may  be  ueed  topay  the  total  cost  of  pro««dbig 
servloee  pttrsoaat  to  Xhia  Act,  the  aBkount 
eivallable  and  budgeted  for  expendltnra  by 
the  Vkgln  iBlands  and  Ouam  tot  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.". 

(m)  With  respect  to  the  Vkgln  f'W"^  aul 
Ouam,  the  enactment  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  satisfy  any  requirement  of 
State  ooosent  contained  in  laiws  or  provisions 
of  law  refeiied  to  in  this  section. 

(n)  The  aooendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  after  June  30, 1970,  and  tl^ 
sectten  abaU  be  deemed  to  have  been  enacted 
on  such  date. 

AMKNOIOMTS  TO  THI  XLnOOtTAaT  AMD  SBC- 
ONOABT  KVUCATXOK  ACT  OW  19SS  WTTH  U- 
SPKCT  TO  MIOKATOXT  CHnj>XKN  OF  MIOaATOST 
ACaiCTTliTCaAI.  WOXKXaS 

8k3.  407.  (a)  Section  108(a)  (6)  of  title  I 
of  the  Bementary  and  Secondary  Bducatlon 
Act  of  1986  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  and 
thereof  the  fcdlowlng  new  aantenoe:  "The 
Ontntnltwloner  Sball  be  regulation  estahlish 
orlterla  for  the  aUooatton  of  funds  within 
eaoh  State  for  which  a  State  educational 
ageooy  is  eligible  under  this  paragraph,  after 
ooneldertng  the  areas  of  the  State  and  local 
educational  ageiioleB  of  the  State  which  have 
the  highest  oonoentrattons  of  siieh  children." 

(h)  Section  141(o)(l)  of  such  ttUe  I  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  clause  (B)  of  such  ^<»i<tlon.  by  re- 
designating clause  (C)  of  rnxdi  section  as 
clause  (O).  and  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  etouae  (B)  the  foUowlng  new 
clauae  (O) : 

"  (C)  that,  effeottve  after  June  SO.  1871.  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  programs  and 
projects,  there  has  been  adequate  assurance 
that  provision  wiU  be  made  for  the  preschool 
educational  needs  of  migratory  children  of 
migratory  agricultural  workers,  whenevw 
such  agency  determines  that  compliance 
with  this  clause  wlU  not  detract  from  the 
operation  of  programs  and  projecta  described 
In  clause  (A)  of  tUs  paragraph  after  consi- 
dering the  fimds  available  for  this  purpoee; 
and". 

(o)  Section  141(3)  (C)  of  such  ttUe  I  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  awitence:  "Such  ohUdran  who 
ara  presently  migrant,  as  determined  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  of  the  Oommlsalonsr,  sbaU 
be  given  priority  in  the  consideration  of  pro- 
grams and  activltlBa  '^"tTit*'n  in  i^>pUoa- 
tlons  submitted  under  this  eeotlaa." 

(d)  (1)  The  OommlHsloner  shaU  conduct  a 
study  of  the  operation  of  title  I  of  the  Be- 
mentary and  Secondary  Iducation  Act  of 
1968  as  such  title  effects  the  education  of 
migratory  chUdren  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers.  Stioh  study  ahaU  Include  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  meciflc  programs  and  projeoto  as- 
sisted under  such  title  I  for  such  chUdren. 
with  a  view  toward  the  asseeament  of  their 
effectiveness,  and  shaU  include  a  review  of 
the  admlnistratloa  of  such  programs  and 
projects  by  the  States. 

(2)  Mot  later  than  December  31.  1973.  the 
Commissioner  shaU  submit  a  report  on  the 
study  required  by  paragn^  (l),  which  re- 
port ShaU  contain  a  statammt  with  ieq>ect 
to  the  effectiveness  of  individual  programs 
and  projecu  assUted  under  such  title  I  with 
re^teot  to  migrant  chUdnn.  an  evaluation  of 
State  administration  of  such  programs  "ti\ 


projeeta,  and  make  ncommendatlons  for  the 
improvsmsnt  of  such  programs  and  projsota 


TSCRKXCAL  AUMsioarr  wiTB  MMarmot  to 

mBSLSOTSO  Oa  DSLXNQTTXNT  CaiLDBOf 

Sk.  408.  Section  108(a)  (7)  of  Utlelof  the 
Bementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966,  le  amended  by  striking  out  "for  ahlldno 
in  Institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
chUdran"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "for  chUdran  in  Institutlona  for 
netfected  or  drtlnqnent  ehUdran  or  in  sdult 
eositeoUoDal  institutions.  If  such  funds  ara 
used  eolely  for  delinquent  children". 

truumn  or  mooxas  or  tbx  HAmmAt,  ooic- 

lOSBIOir  ON  SCHOOL  mrAHCS 

Saa  400.  Section  809(d)  of  Public  Law  91- 
280  la  amended  by  striking  out  "fifteen  mem- 
bera"  and  Inserting  in  llau  thereof  "eighteen 
memhen". 

TTIXK  V — YOOTB  OAMP  SAFBTY' 


Sec.  601.  This  title  ShaU  be  dted  as  the 
"Youth  Oamp  Safety  Act". 

■TATBifxirr  or  fuxfobx 
Brno.  603.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
pcotoct  and  safeguard  the  health  and  w^- 
belng  of  the  youth  of  the  Nation  attending 
day  camps,  resident  can^M,  and  travel  camps, 
by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  ftderal 
standards  for  safe  operation  of  youth  camps. 
and  to  provide  Federal  aasiatance  and  leader- 
ship to  the  States  In  developing  programs  for 
implementing  safety  standarda  for  youth 
camps,  thereby  providing  assurance  to  par- 
enta  and  interested  citizens  that  youth 
oamps  meet  minimum  safety  standards. 

UBrmiTlUMB 

Sac.  603.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "youth  camp"  means: 

(1)  any  parcti  or  parcels  of  land  having 
the  general  characteristics  and  features  of  a 
camp  as  the  term  is  generaUy  understood, 
used  whoUy  or  Ln  part  for  recreational  or 
educational  purpoees  and  accommodating  for 
profit  or  under  philanthropic  or  charitable 
auspices  five  or  more  chUdren  under  eighteen 
yean  of  age,  Uvlng  apart  from  their  relatives, 
parante,  or  legal  guardians  for  a  period  of,  or 
portions  of,  five  days  or  more,  and  Includes 
a  site  thttt  is  operated  aa  a  day  cany  or  as  a 
resident  caap;  and 

(3)  any  travel  camp  which  fCr  proAt  or  un- 
der phUanthir>{^  or  charitable  aiMploes, 
aponsora  or  oonducta  group  toura  within  the 
United  States,  or  foreign  group  touie  origi- 
nating or  terminating  within  the  Uhlted 
States,  for  educational  or  recreational  pur- 
poses, accommodating  within  the  groi^  five 
or  more  chUdren  under  eighteen  yean  cf  age 
living  apart  from  their  relatives,  parents,  or 
legal  giiardians  for  a  period  of  five  days  or 
more. 

(b)  Tlie  term  "person"  msans  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  other  form  of  business  enterprlsss. 

(c)  The  term  "safety  standards"  means 
criteria  directed  toward  safe  operation  of 
youth  campa.  In  such  areas  as— but  not 
limited  to — personnel  qualifications  for  di- 
rector and  staff:  ratio  of  staff  to  eampen; 
sanitation  and  pubUo  health;  penoaal 
health,  first  aid.  and  medical  aenrioes;  food 
handling,  mass  feeding,  and  nleanllnssn.  wa- 
ter supply  and  waste  diq>oeal;  water  safety 
including  use  of  lakee  and  rivan,  swlmmlBg 
and  boating  equipment  and  praetioea;  vehi- 
cle condition  and  iteration:  building  and 
site  design:  equipment:  and  5«ndltlffn  and 
density  of  use. 

(d)  Ths  term  "Sserstary"  msaos  the  Sse- 
retary  of  Health.  Iducation.  and  WaUan. 

(e)  The  term  "State"  'ni''Mdi»  each  of  ths 
several  States  and  the  Dlstrlet  of  Columbia 
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ttc.  80*.  Rom  sums  appnpriatad  pursu- 
ant to  saetioa  810  of  this  Act.  but  not  to 


exceed  82.600,000  of  such  appropriation  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  granu  to  States  which  have  State 
plans  approved  by  him  under  section  606  to 
pay  up  to  60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping and  admiiilaterlng  State  programs 
for  youth  camp  safety  standards. 

DXVXLOPXMa  rEDEXAI.  STAtTDAKOS 

Sxc.  506.  In  developing  Federal  standards 
for  youth  camps,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(a)  undertake  a  study  of  existing  State 
and  local  regulations  and  standards,  an4 
standards  developed  by  private  organizations, 
applicable  to  youth  camp  safety,  including 
the  enforcement  of  such  State,  local,  and 
private  regulations  and  standardA; 

(b)  establish  and  publish  youth  camp 
safety  standards  within  one  year  after  en- 
actment of  the  title,  after  consultation  with 
State  officials  and  with  representatives  of 
appropriate  private  and  public  organizations 
after  opportunity  for  hearings  and  notifica- 
tion published  in  the  Federal  Register;  and 

(c)  authorize  and  encourage  camps  cer- 
tified by  the  States  as  complying  with  the 
published  Federal  youth  camp  standards  to 
advertise  their  compliance  with  minimum 
safety  standards. 

STATX    PLANS 

Sec.  608.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  grant  program  under  this 
UUe  ShaU  designate  or  create  an  appropriate 
State  agency  for  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
and  subaUt,  through  such  State  agency,  a 
State  plan  which  shall — 

(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  State  super- 
vised annual  inspection  of,  and  certification 
of  compUance  with,  mimmum  safefy  stand- 
ards developed  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 606  and  609(a)  of  this  title,  at  youth 
camps  located  in  such  State; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
accept  and  apply  such  minimum  youth  camn 
safety  standards  as  the  Secretary  shall  bv 
regulations  prescribe; 

(3)  provide  for  the  admmistautlon  of  such 
plan  by  such  State  agency: 

(4)  provide  for  an  advisory  committee  to 
advise  the  State  agency  on  the  general  policy 
involved  in  inspection  and  certification  pro- 
cedures under  the  State  plan,  which  com- 
mittee shall  include  among  its  members 
representatives  of  other  State  agencies  con- 
cerned with  camping  or  programs  related 
thereto  and  persons  representative  of  pro- 
fessional or  civic  or  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
groups  concerned  with  orgamaed  camping: 

(5)  provide  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reporte  in  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  information  as  the  Secretary  mav 
reasonably  require; 

(6)  provide  assurance  that  the  State  wUl 
pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the  remain- 
ing  cost  of  such  program;   and 

(7)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting  of  funds  received  under  this  title 

(b)  Any  State  desiring  to  enable  youth 

*^?i.'^  J^  "^*  ^****  **•  advertise  compliance 
with  Federal  youth  camp  standards,  but 
which  does  not  wish  to  participate  in  the 
grant  programs  under  this  title,  shall  deslK- 
nate  or  create  an  appropriate  State  agency 
for  the  purpoee  of  this  section,  and  submit 

t^7'i**w""*=*'  ^^^  ■«*'»«'y  •  8t*te  plan 
which  ShaU  accomplish  the  steps  q>ecified 
in  (a)  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  section, 
and  submit,  through  the  State  agency  a  State 
plan  which  shall  accomplUh  the  steps  speci- 
fy v/*J  <''  through  (3)  of  thta  section, 
and  which  provides  for  avaUabUlty  of  infor- 
mation ao  that  the  Secretary  may  be  as- 
sured of  compliance  with  standards. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disao- 

L'l^f.'^':  ^^^  P'*°  ""«*"  "»'8  ""«  or  any 
modificauon  thereof,  without  firat  affording 
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such  Stata  agency   reasonable   notice   and 

opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

OrrXKMINATION    OW   rXOEAAL   SHAAE: 
PATMENTS 

Sec.  507.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  programs  approved  by  him  under 
section  606  based  upon  the  funds  appropri- 
ated therefor  pursuant  to  section  610  for 
that  fiscal  year  and  upon  the  number  of 
participating  Stetes;  except  that  no  State 
may  receive  a  grant  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  in  excess  of  $50,000. 

(b)  Paymente  to  a  Stete  under  this  tide 
may  be  made  in  installmente  and  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  relml>ursement  with  nec- 
essary adjustments  en  account  of  overpay- 
ments or  underpayments. 

OPEKATION  or  STATE  PLANS;    REAXINOS  AND 
JtmiCIAL   EEVISW 

Sec.  608.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering  a 
State  plan  approved  under  this  title,  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  section  606,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provicion,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
such  State  agency  that  no  further  paymente 
u-iil  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title 
(or  in  his  discretion,  that  further  paymente 
to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  programs  cr 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure) ,  until  he  is  satisfied  ttiat  there 
Will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply. 
Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  further  paymente 
may  be  made  to  such  State  under  this  title 
(or  payment  shall  be  limited  to  programs  or 
pcH-tlons  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
suchfaUure). 

(b)  A  State  agency  dissatisfied  with  a  final 
action  of  the  Secretary  under  section  608  or 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  appeal  to 
the  United  Stetes  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  State  is  located,  by 
filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  any 
offlcer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  wliich 
he  based  bis  action,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  tlUe38.  United  States  Code.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  to  set  It  aside,  In  whole  or  in  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  but,  until  the 
filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may  modify 
or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  the  facte,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take  fur- 
ther evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may  there- 
upcn  make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
ShaU  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shaU  likewise  be  conclusive 
if  supported  by  substanUal  evidence.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  action  of  the 
Secretary  shaU  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  State*  Code.  The 
ccmmencement  of  proceedings  under  this 
subsection  shaU  not.  unlees  so  speclflcaUy 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of 
the  Secretary's  action. 
Aovnoar  cooNcn.  on  tooth  camt  bartt 
Ssc.  609.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfara  an  Advisory  CouncU  on  Youth  Camp 


Safety  to  advise  and  consult  on  policy  mat- 
ters reiaUnc  to  youth  camp  safety,  particu- 
larly the  promulgation  of  youth  camp  safety 
standards.  The  CouncU  shaU  consist  of  the 
Secretary,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  eight- 
een members  appointed  by  him,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civU  service  laws,  from  persons 
who  are  speclaUy  qualified  by  experience  and 
competence  to  rendsr  such  service.  Prior  to 
making  such  appointments,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  appropriate  associations 
representing  organized  camping. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  such  spe- 
cial advisory  and  technical  experts  and  con- 
sultants as  may  be  necesmry  m  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  CouncU. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  CouncU,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory  CouncU. 
ShaU  receive  compensation  at  a  rats  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
ClOO  per  day,  including  traveltlme;  and  wlille 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  buslneis.  they  may  be  allowed  trav- 
el expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5708  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Oovernment  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

AOMIN  ISTRATION 

Ssc.  610.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  at  least  once  in  each  fiscal 
year  a  comprehensive  and  detaUed  report  on 
the  administration  of  this  tiUe. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorteed  to  request 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  stetlstles  needed  to 
carry  out  bis  functions  under  this  title;  and 
such  department  or  agency  is  authorized  to 
furnish  such  Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  title  or  reguIaUons 
lB3ued  hereunder  shaU  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary, a  State  agency,  or  any  official  acting 
under  this  law  to  restrict,  determine,  or  in- 
fiuence  the  curriculum,  program,  or  ministry 
of  any  youth  camp. 

AlTTHOaiZATION 

Sec.  511.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap* 
proprtated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  sum  of  63,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for  each  of  the 
five  succeedmg  fiscal  yean. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963,  the  General  EducaUon  Provi- 
sions Act  (creating  a  National  Founda- 
tion for  Postsecondary  Education  and  a 
National  Institute  of  Education),  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  Public  Law  874,  Eighty-flrst 
Congress,  and  related  Acts,  and  for  other 
purposes.". 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  lAx.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  very  deep  gratitude 
to  all  the  members  of  our  committee,  be- 
cause this  was  a  bill  in  which  partis«n- 
ship  did  not  play  a  rale.  It  is  a  bill  to 
which  every  member  of  the  committee 
contributed.  The  staffs  worked  together 
as  a  team,  both  on  the  majority  and  the 
minority  sides. 

I  th^nk  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee and  the  staffs  of  both  portteo  for 
their  help. 
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%  wf  «|)«nlnff  «UtameBt  on  «.  aof. 
I  stated  VHalt  tbit  waa  a  btB  tar  wbieh 
DO  one  ]ftenon  coidd  take  fiMSvldu^ 
credit.  BOmsvar,  I  wcMtld  U|w  to  tbank 
oartaI/a..iaeinben  oX  tba  Ogmmlttae  on 
Lalwv  and  Public  WtUare.  for  without 
ttMir  aartManua;  0.  MS  In  Ita  pnaeni 
form  caold  naver  hawa  bean  btfota  us 
todajr;  and  bara  t  am  thinking  or  «flBator 
wnxiMta.  chairman  of  the  faB  ootn> 
mlttee.  SenaiUtr  JAn^a.  zanklnr  minority 
mamter  of  tha  fujl  committae.  ahd  Sen- 
ator  Prpvtt,  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  aubconuBittae.  I  would  like  to 
thank  tba  itaff  of  the  minority,  ame- 
clally  Roy  milanK>n  moA  «tephMi  Hand. 
for  their  oooperatian  vaA  hard  work.  I 
■boukL  alK>  Uka  to  thaak  Blair  Ctown- 
ovar  of  the  QOca  of  LaiplalanTe  Counsel, 
whoee  naiaranca  la  often  taken  for 
tranted,  andaKpran  my  appreelatiMi  to 
Richard  Haetlnii  and  ICrs.  Jean 
Protallaher  «f  the  OfBce  of  Bducatlon. 
who  DTOVMed  laie  comodttee  with  tech- 
nical assistance.  And;  particularly  thunv 
the  staff  of  the  maforlty,  Stephen  J. 
Wezlar  and  Riehard  D.  Smith,  and  their 
Mcratartos^  Mrs.  Anne  Price  and  Miss 
AnbtUa  Craddock.  who  were  and  are  of 
InastlmaMe  help  to  ma, 

Mr.  JAVm.  Mr.  PresAdent.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  thfiA  tt  is  appropriate  to  say  that 
Senator  Ptu,  as  dudrman  of  the  sub- 
commtttcie.  has  for  months  shown  the 
moat  ^tfted  and  dedicated  leadership  in 
respect  of  thia  monnmmtal  and  his- 
toric Mil,  and  that  has  been  a  coUabora- 
ttva  effort  between  us.  He  is  on  his  faet. 
and  I  know  lust  what  he  win  say.  Bat 
not  for  one  moment  should  we  derogate 
from  the  high  order  of  skill  and  espe- 
dally  the  dedleaflon  and  perseverance 
and  the  real  f eellnf  for  this  mcmumental 
advance  in  resptet  of  Federal  aid  to 
higher  education  whMi  was  represented 
by  his  work. 

Mr.  FELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much;  but  I  should  add  that  If  it  were 
not  for  his  words  of  art  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  lagtaMHVe  prooees  in  brlng- 
tof  tovHlia-  tlie^lflferettt  views,  ttils  bffl 
wotdd  not  have  emerged  aa  H  did. 

Mr.  WILLEAMB.  Mr.  President.  earUer 
in  the  debate  I  IndleatiBd.  as  dud^nan 
of  tba  fbtt  eQimmtU«,  Oie  appradation  I 
feii  for  the  worii  of  the  SMator  from 
Rhode  Idand  (Mr.  Pcu)  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  flrom  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs) . 

^  Wow  w«  hava  t!ia  pnopei-^^ocw  on 
higher  education  In  one  bffl.  T^  is  the 
first  time  all  parts  of  our  efforts  in  higher 
adoeafton  Huttt  been  broua^  within  one 
piece  of  legislation. 

'  Some  eoneem  has  been 'expressed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subconunlttea  han- 
dHar  It  and  «ir  AppRipHMen  Com- 
mittee that  tt  Is  a  gitat  amo(int«r  money. 
Ttei  It  b.  A  great  amomit  of  momy  couM 
not  ba  spent  In  a  more  wortby  fashion 
than  for  ilia  edueation  of  ttie  people  of 
thlseduntry. 


AUTHOggAnON   FOR   phogramb 
OWMBl  THK  BGQ^KfhOC  OFPOR- 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Wast  VlrgliiU.  Mr.  Prca- 
idant,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  the 


Senata  pracead  «»  the  oonMerattan  tH' 
C^alendar  No.  321.  a  3007.  I  da  Ode  aa 
that  ttw  Wll  wtti  baeoma  the  pendliw 
builneaB.  for  tiaiHawatJiuii  following  the 


Tlir  PRIBIDIMO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wfll  be  read  by  ttfM. 

Tlic  secoQd  as^tant  legblattve  clerk 
read  a«  fODcm: 

la  am  (a.  MOT)  to  prorM*  f«r  tb«  con- 
ttnaptlaa  o(  pragnaW'auUMrta^d  uadsr  tte 
Bcono^nlc  Opportualtr  Aet  oC  1904,  sad  tat 
attMr  porpoaw. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

lilacs  being  no  .objactkKi,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  conaldin:  the  bill,  which 
had  been  xvporXitA  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  nuy  be  clt«<l  m  the  "Sconomlc 
Opaortuxiltr  AxiMndBMQta  of  1971''. 

SKoanxon  or  bcoitomic  arromrvnitr  act 
Bac  a.  SecUoiu  171.  MS,  321.  408.  616.  and 
835  Of  thtf  Icoaomlc  C^portunlty  Act  of  1964, 
M  amended.  4r«  each  amended  by  strlktug 
oiit  "five  suoceedliw  flacal  yean"  and  tnatrt- 
Uig  in  U«u  thereof  "seven  sucoeedlxtg  flacal 
ywav. 

4PTwnawTioH  o9.  AmnmunoMS 

Bab.  S:  (a)(1)  Fnr  the  puipoee  of  jairy- 
log  out-parU  A.  B,  and  K  at  UU*  I  (lOatliig 
to  WMk  and  tralDlny)  of  the  aoononrtc  Op- 
portuBHy  Act  of  1904.  tbare  an  autborlaed 
to  be  appropriated  saaoj080,000  for  tba  flMal 
year  WMUng  Jun*  80. 1971,  and  suoh  aiaounta 
•a  the  CongittM  may  detanalae  to  toe  naoee 
•ary  for  the  flaoal  year  ending  June  80,  197S. 

(3)  For  the  purpoee  of  carrylac  out  Nelgh- 
borbood  Toutb  Corpe  prograoM  under  para- 
grapbs  (1)  and  (2)  of  Motion  ia8(a)  of  such 
Act.  theia  t*  further  autbortnd  to  be  appro- 
priate aaoO.OOOaoo  for  the  aacal  yaar  end- 
ing Juaa  80.  19Ta.  ITo  State  sbaU  reeelTe  leaa 
tban  93.000,000  of  tba  aBwonta  appropriatad 
purraant  to  this  paragraph  or  au-tenths  of 
1  par  oectum  oT  the  amounta  so  mipropnated, 
whlaherer  la  leaa. 

<b)  Fbr  the  puxpoae  of  oarryuig  out  the 
Project  ReadMart  program  daauinjeu  in  sec- 
tion a33(a)  (1)  of  th«  Boonoodc  Opportunity 
Act  of  1904  and  th*  raiow  Through  program 
daaerlbad  la  aaettca  aa(a)  (t)  of  suoh  Act. 
there  la  atrthonaad  to  b«  appropriatad  9500.- 
000,000  for  the  flaoal  yaar  an^nc  June  80, 
1972. 

(e)(1)  rat  the  purpoaa  at  earrylsg  out 
tltlea  n.  m.  VI.  Vn.  Tin,  and  XX  of  the 
abonomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1901,  there  ar« 
aufhonaed  to  U>  appropriatad  9980,000.000 
each  for  the  fiscal  yiit  ending  Jona  90. 1978, 
and  for  the  ■uoeaaaint  yaar. 

(3)  Notwlthstaadlng  any  other  prorlxfon 
of  law,  unlaaa  eiqiraly  in  lunitaUon  of  the 
provtaloaa  or  twa  asptlon,  of  tbe  amounts 
appro^rtaMd  pufsuattt  to  paiagnph  (l)  of 
this  subseotton  for  eafih  fiscal  yaar,  the  Dl- 
raefeor  of  tba  Ofiloa  of  ■ponoaue  Opportunity 
SbaU  Dor  aaeb  an^  fiaeal  yaar  rssaiia  and 
make  ayaUabto  not  leaa  than  9888.900,000  for 
pragraou  uxkdar  aaettoos  aai.  CM,  and  lOn  of 
the  aconomic  Opportaatty  Aol  of  1904  and 
not  laii  than  901,000J>00  for  Ugal  Barvloaa 
prograaM  undar  saetloo  aa8(a)  (8)  and  tiUe 
IX  of  suoh  Act.  and  the  remainder  of  such 
amo«Dt9  shall  be  alloeatad  and  made  avau- 
able,  fubjaot  to  tba  provtaloaa  of  aacOoa  618 
of  such  Act.  in  nAt  a  manner  that  for  •aeh 
such  fiscal  yaar — 

(AK  88a9400i»a  Shan  ba  ftir  th»paipcse 
ef  ourylng  oat  tttla  n  of  whiah  91t4.00M»0 
shaU  ba  for  tte  purpoaa  of  oairjia^  ^mt  tlks 
CoaprahanilTa  Beattb  9m.^ium  f*y*fit  da- 
•erlbsd  in  aaetloci  S8l(a)  (4) ,  9Aa>00,009  ahall 
ba  for  tba  purpoaa  of  cairylng  out  the  : 


tioo  aaa<a)4a).  gajooMo  atiau  aa  f«  taa 
PMrpasa.qf  aartyiag  oq«  «na  aawler  rrppai 
tuaitlaa  andnaarvtaas  psv^am  rtiarrtaii  la 
seoklan  808(a>a),  919,000 JOO  s^a^,  ba  for 
tha  purpoaa  of  cairytng  out  the  AieotMlto 
Couaasang  and  Bfeeovary  prqgias)  (tastatbad 
in  aacrtfam  333(a)  (8).  918.b0O.0DQ  shaU  ba  for 
tba  inupoaa  of  chivying  out  tba  Bmg  Cte- 
habilltauon  program  daaerlbad  in  saetloii  tta 
(a)(9).  and  9ll7MO.OdO  phsll  be  for  the 
purpoaa  t)f  carrytng  out  programs  and  actlTt. 
tiea  authorlaad  under  sections  330,  381,  893, 
and  883  of  such  Utla: 

(B)  998,000.000  ShaU  ba  for  the  puqKM 
or  earryinf  out  part  B  of  uUe  XO.  (nlathig 

^  *f^^^  *°'  Vgnu^t  wd  seaaooaX 
farmWcrkara) ; 

(C)  ^lOjDOO.OOO  Shan  be  for  the  putpoae  "bt 
carryliig  out  title  VI  (Teiatlnf  to  admhdstra- 
tloo  and  coordination) : 

(D)  9M.00O/)0O  shall  ba  for  the  purpoaa 
of  carrying  out  tlUa  Vn  (mating  to  oom- 
mtmlty  eoonomto  developmant) :  and 

(g)  948.000,000  Shan  be  for  the  puipoae  of 
carrying  out  part  A  of  utle  Vm  (ralating 
toVIBTA). 

If  tha  sBwunta  appropriated  putvOaat  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  th4s  suhaacttoo  for  any  fia- 
cat  yaar  are  not  auflWant  to  aaaure  ttet  tha 
fuu  smnuBt  apedaad  for  each  cf  tha  p«r- 
poaaa  sat  foath  In  clauses  (A)  through  (B) 
of  this  pangraph  wlU  be  proridad  for  each 
suoh  fiscal  yaar.  tkan  tha  amount  spaitflnil 
for  each  such  purpoaa  in  each  suoh  clanaa 
(after  daducUng  from  any  amount  ao  apad- 
ftad  any  amount  otherviaa  spadfloaUy  pro* 
Tided  for  such  purpose  by  an  appropMatloa 
act  for  that  fiscal  year)  shtfi  ba  protatad  ta 
determine  the  allocatioo  roqnirad  fat  aaab 
suoh  purpoaa.  ^ 

(8)  In  addition  to  the  amounte  authorlaad 
to  be  appropriated  and  allocated  pmauam 
to  paragxaphs  (1)  and  (8)  of  this  subeeotaon, 
there  are  further  authortaed  to  be  i^iprapri- 
atad  for  carrying  out  aueh  Act  the  following 


(1)  83.000.000  for  the  fiaeal  yaar  ending 
June  SO,  1972.  and  90aj000,000  for  tba  flaoal 
yaar  ending  June  SO.  1078.  to  be  uaad  for  tha 
Coramualty  Boonomlo  Deyelopmant  praavam 
under  title  vn; 

(8)  879il00.000  for  the  fiaeal  year  ending 
June  80.  1978.  and  91000004100  for  the  fiscal 
yaar  ending  June  30. 1979.  to  ba  uaed  for  the 
Legal  Berrioaa  program  tmder  title  DC. 

numna  or  rniraa 

Sac.  4.  (a)  aectlon  810  of  the  Economic 
Opportxmtty  Act  of  1904  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "July  1,  1970."  the  following: 
"and  net  to  eaoead  80  par  centum  for  flaoa^ 
yean  toeglnnlag  after  July  1.  1970.  and  end- 
ing prior  to  June  80.  1973."  and  by  striking 
out  "'18  par  eantum"  and  Inserting  In  llau 
thaaaof  "38  par  eantum". 

<b)  Section  610  of  such  Act  la  amanded 
by  striking  out  the  semicolon  therein  and  an 
matter  thereafter  thiuugh  "910.000,000".  the 
seoond  tune  it  appears  In  such  section. 

coMiTDiixrT  AcnoK  aoAua 
Sao.  8.  The  last  senteooe  of  aeetton  311(b) 
of  tha  Beonomlc  Oppcrtonlty  Aet  ef  1994  Is 
smandad  by  atriklng  out  "three"  and 
lag  in  llaa  thereof  "alx"  and  by  i 
"atx"  and  haaertlag  in  llau  thereof  'taalva''. 

CRZLo  BaysLonfSMT 
Sac.  0.  (a)  Title  V  of  tha  loonoaUo  O^or- 
tunfty  Act  of  1904  la  amanded  to  read  m 
follows: 

TTTtM  V— <;H1U>  DKVBLOFMBirr  ' 
FBOCUUMB 
"arAtawsirr  Or  rwausua  awo  wiaroaa 
"am.  801.  (a)  The  Oongraaa  find*  thatnr 
"(I)  milUona  of  children  in  tha  Nation  an 
suffering  unneceesary  hann  from  tha  laak  of 
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adsauata' aMI(a  <d*MAagaieat  aerrlaaa.  par- 
tioulailgrqdaatag  early  childhood  yaaw 

"(9)  aoawnaanatva  akOd  davatomaant 
progauna,  4nelinaina  a  t>m  nam  of  hwUth. 
education,  ana.aocial  aacvtoas.  an  -  n  niin  to 
tha  aehlaaameat  of  the  fuU  potential  a<  «ba 
Nattan'a  abMdran  and  ahould  be  avaUaMe  aa 
a  matl^,«g  0gbt  to  aU  ^Mldnn  ngatdlaaa 
(^  acaaomta,  aofl^.^uM  famil*  backg^ounda: 

"(9)  chlldran  with  special  naeda  auist 
laeelva  full  and  facial  ooasMamtton  la  nUa- 
nlag  any  child  davelapmant  pragraaaa  and, 
pending  tha  araUahlllty  <4  aueh  pM^raias 
for  aU  children,  priority  must  be  glran  tp 
prawbeot  ahUdren  with  tba  graateat  eco- 
BoaMc  and  aoctal  need: 
V(4)  whUa  ao  mother  may  be,foccad  to 
work  outalde  tha  home  as  a  oondUten  for 
using  ohUd  dartfopment  programa,  aueh 
programs  an  aaaantlal  to  allow  many  pamnta 
to  umlartake  or  continue  full-  or  partrtlma 
aniploymant.  training,  or  educatlaa; 

"(8)  aaaiM'at^analva  child  develofnnant 
progmma  not  only  provide  a  meana  pf  de- 
Uverlng  a  f uU  mage  of  eaeeottal  aarvleaa  to 
ohUdran,  l^t  can  also  furnish  maantngful 
•avtoymaot  opportunlttea  for  mvij.  Indlvld- 
uala.  Uieludlng  older  panona.  parenta,  young 
persons,  and  votunteera  from  tha  oommunity; 

",(0)  It  la  easentiai  that  the  pi»n»iwj  ^^^ 
oiwatlon  of  aueh  programa  be  "ii^fTtakTin 
aa  a  partnarahip  of  panntat  community,  and 
State  and  local  govecnmeot  with  approoriate 
aaalstnnca  from  the  Pedaral  Oovemment. 

"(b)  It  la  ttie  purpoae  of  thU  tlUe  to 
provide  every  <dilld  with  a  fair  and  full  op- 
portunity to  reacti  his  full  potential  by  ea< 
tahllahing  and  emandlog  oompnhenslve 
ohUd  davetopmeat  prognuns.  and  servlcca  de- 
signed to  asaun  the  sound  and  coordliwted 
devtiopment  of  theae  programs,  op  MoognUsa 
and  build  upon  the  experience  and  sucoeaa 
gained  through  the  fteadatart  program  and 
simuar  strorts.  to  fumuh  ohUd  deiv^opment 
■ervioee  for  those  cbUdren  who  naid  them 
most,  with  special  epiphaals  on  prendhool  pro- 
-ams for  econotoicaily  disadvantaged  cbU- 
dren. and  for  chlldrAi  of  working  mottoen 
and  single  parent  faBofliea,  to  provtde  that 
<';^yoo«  on  the  nattua  and  funding  of  such 
programs  b«  made  at  the  community  level 
with  the  direct  participation  of  parenta  of 
the  ehlldren  and  other  individuals  and  or- 
aaoiaMletis  in  the  oomtnualty  intareatad  in 
child  davelppmeot  served  in  the  darttopment 
conduct,  and  ovaraH  dlrectlan  of  programs 
at  ttie  oommnntty  level,  and  to  eetaUlsh  the 
legltfatlve  fraOiawork  for  the  fT*tan  ansa- 
«lon  of  *jch  programs  to  univenally  avail' 
able  ohlld  develoiMnent  services. 

"AOTBOanATIOM  or  AFPaOPUATIOMS 


uaad  tor  tha  pnrpoaa  of  oanytag  oau  r~~ 
B.O.  P.  and  B  cf  tua  tnia.  w  tba  Saentary 


Oman   Havator- 


M3.  ia)  For  the  purpoae  of  ^....». 
out  thia  tlUa,  tbata  la  authortaed  to  be  im- 
pnipriaftad  93,00eMOMO  for  tha  fiaeal  nv 
•ndlng  Juaa  80,  1878.  Any  amouote  aPPto- 
^ted  ftar  .Buc«>  fiscal  yaar  whtah  an  not 
obllgatad  at  tha  and  «f  suoh  fiseal  yaar  may 
>»  oMlgated  in  tte  -"^>— Trf'"g  flsoal  yaar. 

"(b)  Bor  tba  purpoaa  of  providing  tralainc 
t^hnical  aaalatanoa.  planntogTaodauoh 
other  acUvMlaa  aa  tiw  seanttafdaaw  am 
•ary  and  appeoprtata  to  prapan  tor  tha  ha- 
plemantation  of  thia  utle.  theae  U  antharlaad 
to  be  ^ipropctatad  9100.000,900  for  tha  fleaal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1973.  ^^ 

"ALLocanoir  or  mnm 
"Sac.  908.  <a}  The  amounta  approtNiated 
for  carrying  OM'thla  titte  for  any  flaoU  year 

B.  and  D  Of  thia  tttia  tar  ahUd  davatopmant 
progmma  Xoouaadupoo  young  aOMaatoam 

"(3)  not  to  aaoeed  10  ^aaatam  og  Iha 
fwnalning  asMHiata  so  apptcvcUtad  ahaU  ba 


"(8)  tbanmamdar  afaaah^asBountB  ahatt 
ba  uaad  for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  part 
Aof  thta  title. 

"(b)(1)  Prom  the  amounta  avaUaMa  for 
carrying  out  comprahaaalfa  rtiUd  daaslop- 
mana  pragraaaa  under  part  A  «( tlUa  tttla.  tha 
Seoatary  ahall  reeerve  the  foUowlng: 

"(A)  not  leaa  than  that  pK^ortioa  of  tlie 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  such 
part  A  as  Is  equivalent  to  that  proportion 
which  ttie  total  number  of  chlldnB  of  mi- 
grant agricultural  workers  bSMB  to  ba  total 
nuoiber  of  aooaomlaaUy^  ItrailTatni^wl  ehU- 
dren  m  the  United. at«taa,wbloh  MiaU  ba 
apportioned  amang  programa  aervlx^  chll- 
dran of  migrant  agricultural  woUats  on  sa 
eaultable  basis,  and  to  tha  extent  praaticable 
in  praportlca  to  the  rtfattva  numban  of 
ehUdnn  served  m  each  such  pragiam; 

"(B)  Bot  leas  than  that  proportton  cf  the 
total  amount  available  for  cairyii^  out  each 
part  A  aa  la  equivalant  to  that  prapcrtlaB 
whIah  the  total  number  of  chUdren  on  Bad- 
eral  and  State  Indian  reaervatiaaa  beam  to 
tha  total  number  of  eoonomieally  dtaadvan- 
taged  ohlldnn  la  tha  Uaitad  Stataa.  which 
•haU  be  apportioned  aaipng  programs  serv- 
ing children  oa  ffadesal  and  State  t^hiim^ 
raiervaticna  on  aa  aatdlabla  beaia.  and  to  the 
extent  practicable  m  proportion  to  the  rau- 
tive  nuanbets  of  ohUdnn  roaidliM  on  each 
suoh  reeei  laUon; 

"(C)  not  leaa  than  10  per  eantum  of  the 
total  amount  availabia  for  carrying  out  thia 
tttta.  which  abaa  be  made  available  for  the 
pnrpoeea  of  section  813  (3)  (1)  of  aueh  part 
( reUtlng  to  apecial  activitlaa  for  haadloMmed 
oiuidraa) ;  ^^^ 

"(D)  not  to  Moaed  8  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  avaUaMe  for  carrying  out  such 
part  A.  which  shaU  be  made  available  under 
section  5iS(f>(8)  of  aueh  part  (nUtmg  to 
model  proframs).  ^ 

"(3)  Thenmalnder  of  the  amount  avaO- 
able  for  eanyiag  out  part  A  of  this  title  shaU 
be  aUoeated  by  the  Secretary  on  kn  equitable 
baste,  and  to  the  eitont  practicable  such 
funda  ahall  be  apportioned  in  such  a  man- 
ner that- 

"(A)  00  per  centum  of  such  remainder 
ShaU  be  apportioned  among  the  SUtas  and 
looslitles  Within  each  state  In  proportlonto 
the  relative  numbers  of  eotmomically  dla- 
edvantaged  ehildme  m  each  >««)  State  and 
locality,  nspeettvely: 

''J,^>  **  P*  centum  of  such  mnalndar 
shau  be  aj^ortloned  among  the  States  and 
localities  within  each  State  in  prapcrtlan  to 
the  niattve  numben  of  chOdran  who  hava 
not  attained  six  yaars  of  age  In  aaoh  such 
State  and  looainy.  raipactlvily;     "*"  "^ 

"(C)  38  per  centum  of  such  reaMdnder 
abaU  be  apporttooed  among  the  States  and 
locautlas  within  each  SlMe  in  proporttoo  to 
the  reUUve  numhera  of  chBdran  of  working 
mothan  and  single  paranta  In  eadh  auox  State 
and  looallty.  reapaotivaly.  ^^ 

For  tha  ptupcaas  of  alaiiaaa  (A) .  (B) .  (O)  cf 
thU  paiagn^h.  than  sltaU  ha  aicludstf  thoae 
ChUdren  who  mt^  ftwinfad  wider  nUuaea  (A) 
and  (B)  of  subeeotton  (b)(1)  cf  UUa  aectlon. 

"(3)  la  datarmlalag  the  niiwitiais  of  tiui- 
<^  for  puipoaaa  cf  i^ltocatli^  and  aapor. 
tlonlng  funds  under  thiaaaotiao.  tha  Sacre- 
tanr  a^U  ua  the  mart  recant  aatlafactory 
dMa  avaUahla  to  hka. 

"(c)  Not  to  eaeaad  6  pm  aaia  iiiii  of  tha 
total  funds  ^tportloned  for  uaa  within  a 
State  pumuant  to  aubaactlon  (b)  m  may  ba 
made  avattabia  tor  graota  to  the  SMa  «o 
carry  out  tha  pcoeiaiaaa  of  aaotlaa  M  or 
thia  title. 

"(d)  As  aooa  aa  paaciaoabla after  fiini^  an 
appraprtatad.  to  oany  out  ttUa  tttto  iar  aaa 
flaaal  yaar,  tha  Saaaaaqr  ahall  pnbUsh  la  the 
gadwal  Baglater  th»  aggrtniuiuanu  caqmrad 

*y  ..— 


"mtAWCIAX. 

"Sae.ttl.  The  aecrathry  of  Health,  Bduca- 
tlon, ana  WaUhn  ahaO  pwvida  *'«-«'«ftTt1  aa- 
■Manae  r«r  carrylSg  oat  ahUd  davalopnant 
pragramt  onder  tMe  part  to  pi«a>a  ipeaaera 
and  to  othw  puaile^  and  wtvata  aMcpraat 
aganoMB  and  organtartlowa  pursoaat  to  plana 
and  app»ca«iom  approved  in  aoeoadaaoe  wUh 
the  paovlaioaa  df  this  part. 

"oass  or  nmaa 

"Sac.  ai3.  Funds  avaUahle  (or  this  part  may 
be  uaad  (In  aoocrdanca  with  approved  appU- 
oatieaa)  for  the  foUoaaag  aarvleaa  and  aottvi- 
tiaa: 

"(1)  planning  aad  davalcpiag  child  daval- 
opaaant  pragrams,  tatf  udlag  the  cpaeation  of 
pilot  pro^aaps  to  teat  theaffeetlvenais  of  now 
ooncapta.  programs,  aad  deUvery  aystoms; 

"(3)  astabliahing.  matoaaiaing,  and  op- 
erating child  devalopinaBt  programa.  whiah 
may  Include— 

"(A)  oomprahenaiva  physical  aad  maotal 
health,  aodal.  aad  oognitlve  davelopmaDt 
services  nacesaary  Ibr  dUldran  partWpating 
In  tha  program  to  profit  fuUy  from  thair  edu- 
cational apportualttea  and  to  attain  thalr 
maximum  potantlal; 

"(B)  food  and  aatxttlonal  aarvleaa  (indud- 
lag  family  ooasaltation) ; 

"(O)  reatal.  nmadeBng.  ranovatlon.  alter- 
ation, oonatructlon,  or  acquiatttoa  of  faoU- 
itlea,  imfluding  mobile  faciUtlaa.  and  tha 
aoquiation  of  naoaaaary  eqnlpmant  and  aup- 
pUea; 

"(D)  programa  dcaignad  (i)  to  meet  ttie 
special  needa  of  mlacrlty  group,  Indian,  and 
migrant  ehildran  With  particular  emphaala 
on  the  needs  of  children  from  bilingual  fam- 
lUea  for  tha  dovalopmaat  of  akiUs  ta  BagUsh 
and  another  langtiaga  apcdien  in  tha  hama, 
and  (U)  to  meat  tha  needs  of  aU  children  to 
nnderatand  tha  hiatory  and  cultural  back- 
grounds of  minority  groups  wiilch  lielang  to 
thair  communities  and  tba  role  of  mamben 
of  such  minority  groups  in  the  hiatory  aad 
cultural  development  otr  tba  Nation  and  of 
the  region  In  which  they  reside; 

"(E)  a  program  of  daUy  acUvltlea  rtwJgnart 
to  develop  fuUy  each  child's  potential; 

"(F)  other  veelaUy  rtaalgn«id  health, 
social,  and  eduoaOonal  programs  (includli^ 
after  achool,  summer,  waakand,  vaeation.  and 
overnight  programs) ; 

"(O)  medical,  dental.  paytiK)logtcal,  ada- 
cational.  and  other  appropriate  ■**ig~'-*-. 
Identification,  and  treatment  of  viaual,  heai^ 
ing.  qieech.  nutrtttonal.  and  other  phyalcal. 
mental,  and  eaaoUmial  barrten  to  fun  par- 
ttdpatlon  in  dUld  developmaat  programa^ 
Incittdlng  programa  fbr  piaachool  and  other 
cblldnn  who  an  anwHioaally  diatarbed; 

"(H)  prenatal  and  other  medical  ear 
to  expectant  mothers  who  oaanot  airerd  L  ^ 
aarvlosa.  daalgnad  to  he^  redaoa  asahiatxl- 
tioa.  Infant  and  mataraal  mortality,  aad  tba 
iBoidanaa  of  mental  ratardatian  aiM  otbar 
handicapping  oondMoaa.'  aad  |iiiaHiailiiiii 
and  other  medical  eervlcea  xineluding  fam- 
ily planning  Infoamatloa)  to  auak  raeant 
mothara: 

"(I)  tooorperation  wlttiln  child 
mant  pragraam  of  apeeial  aoUvitiea  <„ 
to  idaaUfy  aad  ameBcrata  Idanttllad 
cal,  mental,  and  emotional  handio^ 

apaeianaemn^  rtlaahUttlaa  and,  whi 

aary  biaawi  of  tba  aavarlty  orsaoh  haadl« 
M^,  aalawiibii^,  mamtantng.  and  oparat- 
lag  a^arata  child  davatopmant  pngnuat  da- 
sl0iad  primarily  to  meet  tba  naadaef  haadl- 
eapped  ohttdran.  tnduaihg  amotlnnany  dla- 
tuthed  chlldran: 

"(J)  prsaarvica  and  tnawioa  aduoatlon 
and  other  twaalne  fa 
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■■vnTV  vZiwx  pwvnr*  Brv  wvn  uummOTi  oi  cims 
d«T<topment  procfMW  AvalNM*  to  tiMm  sod 
may  piutlcI|Wt«  n>  ■■eh  pngitam; 

"{14  MrrteWi  Inciadtnc  Id-Jumm  wnjiatm. 
MMt  ttiOi^ftc  (n  (b»,nuir««iD«ntat9  •(  cbUd 
<tov«l<9a>*nt.  for  i«raia>u^)oM«c  tnatky ,xtnm- 
becft  tun»Uo<Uog  Ir.  t^«  oair«atty  of  pMtaU, 
ye«tb.  Mtd  pwiipeirttv  p«m)ts; 

"(M>  UM  of  eklUt  adveofttM.  ooMtoCoot 
wtth  the  jMWiMeiM  «t  till*  tttte.  to 
children  snd  ponots  In  Meorliic  ful) 
to  other  Mtrvteet.  prc!(T«ins,  or  actlTltlae  ln> 
tended  for  the  be&eflt  6f  cbOdren: 

"(N)  BTQipmiM  dcaHrned  to  extend  eom- 
pr^eaaiVe  prakmderK&tteri  e«i1y  «:htldhood 
edacatton  technlqnee  and  ^na  (pArtieutwrty 
parent  participation)  into  kindergarten  and 
ewly  prmuury  gtadea  (on*«lii«ugta  three) .  In 
oboperaflon  tdth  loeal  adueaMotial  agMMat. 
iDdiKttoc  the  UM  of  fonaar  asMMaat  Head* 
■tart  taaehere  or  atmlMr  eany  ehUdbood  «da- 
cstlon  taacbera  aa  tnatnietioaal  aldea  (In 
addttlan  to  thoaa  enqiloyed  by  the  aohooia 
Involved)  working  cloaely  with  claasroom 
teacban  In  tba  kladargairten  and  «uch  early 
prtmary  gradea  In  which  aie  enrolled  chU- 
dran  they  tanght  tn  Headatart  or  other  early 
childhood  edneatloa  programa.  provtdtog  for 
fnB  paittetpatlon  of  pareata-  of  the  children 
involvad  In  program  planalag.  implemeotA- 
tlon,  and  ilafiidiinmaMng  and  for  career  de- 
velopment opportunlttaa  and  advanceaoent 
through  contlBuUtg^  aducatlon  and  training 
for  the  Instmcttoaal  aldea  involved  (Includ- 
ing teaching  aalaMae.  aduaatlon«l  atlpends  for 
tuition,  hooka.  a|Ml  tutoatog.  oaracr  oounaal- 
Ing.  arranganients  for  aoadnnle  credit  for 
ladapaedant  study,  flaldanrk.  haaad  on  their 
teaching  aartgnaanta.  aad  ptaaarttce  and 
Inaerviea  training)  aad.  tor  the  claaaroom 
tcachera  and  prladpala  Involved;  and 

"(O)  such  other  aervicea  ttftA  acUvttlea  a« 
tba  Secretery  deema  appropriate  In  furthar- 
ance  o(  the  purpoaea  of  thla  part;  and 

"{»)  staff  and  other  adaHnlatrattve  ex- 
penan  of  chlM  davafciiwuant  ooun«Us  eatab* 
llahed  and  cpaiMed  m  aecordanoe  with  (hla 

o^  cHiLa  DBTHjopaflmv 


"Bbb:  8n.(a)  In  aecordanoe  with  the  pro- 
visions or  this  section,  a  State,  lotaiUty.  oom- 
Mnatton  of  localities.  iRdlan  tribe  on  a  l"sd- 
aral  or  State  raaerratloB.  or  puMlo  or  private 
of  tbU  part  may  b«  deelg&ated  by  the  Sscre- 
tary  as  a  prime  sponsor  for  the  purpose  of 
eaterinf  lato  arrangements  to  carry  out  child 
development  prograaa  under  this  part,  upon 
the  approMl  by  tli»  fleeretary  of  a  prime 
aponaomhip  plan  which  ineludaa  provlaiona— 

"(1)  deaerlblag  the  prime  spoasorahlpa 
ana  to  be  served; 

"(S)  setting  forth  satisfactory  provisions 
for  estabnahlBg  and  raatntatoing  a  Child  De- 
valopment  Ootmcll  whl<di  meata  the  lequtre- 
nwts  of  aeetlon  514; 

"(S)  paovMlag  that  the  ChlM  Oevelopmaat 
Oouaell  abaU  be  reapoaatble  for  developlag 
aadpraparlag  a  eompnhanalye  cbUd  de- 
valopment  plan  foreach  flaoal  year  wad  aae 
modlfltaMoaa  thereof; 

"(4)  aatttng  forth  arrmngemeata  under 
which  the  Child  Development  Council  win 
b4  iwapanfllM  for  |iannlng,  an  ;arylali«.  co- 
otdtaattBg.  naonttoilfigi  sad  evakwtlng  ehtid 

da^alofimaB&.pngianB  liL  the  prime  voosor- 
•Mpaiaft: 

"(*)  provldtag  adaquaf  awuraaoa  that 
sttfl  and  othar  adrntnlatatlve  — x*T*rf  for 
the  Child  I^vatopinaat  CotmcU  under  pya- 
grapb  (3>  of  sacUoa  S12  will  not  exceeds  par 
centum  of  the  total  ooat  of  ctvi^tfehaaaive 
child  devetopment  programs  administered  by 
the  prime  sponaot  UiUaaa  such  per  centom 
Umltatlon  Is  Increased  to  give  spedal  con- 
atdarattea  to  InlQal  costs  la  the  fin*  opara- 
**OB«l  year  or  4o  other  apetdal  aaada.  la 
acoordaooe  with  regulatlona  whlclr  the  Beei«. 
tary.KMrttiwtha:'     ' 


,     .  to  tha  anaat 
to  carry  cot  coinpndieaalva  ehlld 


(MMlopmant ' 

strvad,  of  th»  MpMtty  to  |»*vlda,  or  to  antar 

Into  ariMig amenta  wltk  apprapit>t»  atada  «r 
loeal  or  otter  affeaelaa  tut  Mnlragsa  to 
pwvlda— 

"(A)  rfUtfd  famllj,  aocUl.  aad  rehaMU«a> 
ttva  aarvaaaar-    " 

"(B)  eoordlaatlea  with  edugatlonal 
agenclea  aad  provtdara  of  edueattonat  8atT> 
ices; 

"(O)  health  (laeludlng  family  ptamdag) 
and  TTT****%f  health  aarvloaa; 

"(D)  autrtUoa  sarvtoaac  and 

"(S)  tratalng  of  prgfaeelnnal  and  para- 
professional  pasaonnel. 

"(b)  ifta  flaawcary  Shall  approve  a  priaae 
sponaenhlp  plan  avbasttted  by  a  locality 
which  la  a  M)  city.  (S)  county,  or  (8)  othar 
unit  of  gamral  local  government,  if  be  d»- 
tanalnea  that  the  plan  so  submitted  meets 
the  requhrameBts  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
sectlcn  aad  laeludea  adequate  provisions  for 
carrying  out  comprehensive  ehlld  develop- 
ment progruns  in  the  area  of  aoeh  locality. 
In  the  event  that  tha  area  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
deaorlbed  la  olauae  (l).  (»),  or  (3)  of  the 
preeedlag  sentence  laeludea  any  common 
geographloal  area  with  that  covered  by  an- 
other euch  valt  of  giaeral  local  government, 
tba  aacratary  shaU  daalgnat*  to  serve  such 
area  tba.  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  he  detanolaaa  haa  the  capability  of 
more  effectively  carrying  out  tbe  purpoeea 
of  this  part  with  respect  to  such  area  aad 
which  haa  submitted  a  plan  which  meets 
the  requiramenu  of  this  section  aad  IncliHles 
adequate  pravUlons  for  carrying  out  com- 
prebeaalve  chlM  development  programa  In 
such  area. 

"(cMl)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  da> 
tarmlnea  that  a  looallty  faUa  to  meet  the  re- 
qulremanu  for  designation  aa  a  prbaa  spon- 
sor under  suheeotlon  (b)  of  tbla  aaettea- f or 
tbe  reason  that  it  lacks  the  capability  of 
meeting  the  requlremente  of  eimiae  (S) 
(concerning  the  Umltatlon  on  adnlnlatrft- 
tlve  expenses  for  Child  DevelopoMBt  Ooun- 
cUs)  or  clause  («)  (eoaeeralng  the  ca- 
pacity to  provide  or  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments for  Unkagea  to  provide  services  related 
to  child  development)  of  subsection  (a),  he 
shall  take  steps  to  encourage  the  submission 
of  a  prime  sponsorship  plan,  covering  the 
area  of  such  locality,  by  a  combination  of  lo- 
calities which  are  adjoining  and  possess  a 
sufficient  commonality  of  interest. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  prime 
sponsorship  plan  submitted  l^  a  comMns- 
ttoo  of  localities  if  he  determines  that  the 
plan  so  submitted  meets  the  requirements 
of  shbeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  aad  Includes 
adequate  provisions  for  carrying  out  compre- 
hensive chUd  development  programs  la  tbe 
area  covered  bt  thif'  eomMnatkm  of  auch 
loeainita. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  prime 
spcaaorahlp  plan  submitted  by  an  Indian 
tribe  on  a  Federal  or  SUte  reservation  if  be 
determtnee  that  the  plan  so  submitted  meets 
the  requlremente  of  subeection  (a)  of  this 
eeotlon  and  inelutfes  adequate  provisions  for 
carrying  out  oomprebenalve  child  develop- 
bMnt  programa  in  the  area  to  be  served. 

"  (e)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mmea.  with  respect  to  the  area  of  a  particu- 
lar BieaMty.  1h*t  a  prime  apouMrahlp  plan 
maeUng  the  reqatroments  of  thia  aeetlon  has 
no*  been  subaalttad  V  *  locality  or  eomh|- 
natlon  of  locahtlee  eovMrlng  such  area,  or  by 
an  IbdlaB  trtbe  on  a  VsdBr«lx>r  State  leaerva- 
tloa,  or  la  the  eveat  that  prime  aponaorshlp 
dangwataan  haa  been  withdrawn  In  aeoom- 
■nee  with  attbaaetton  (h)  of  this  section,  the 
Seeratary  amy.  with  reepeet  to  the  impead- 
lag  flaoal  year  when  no  such  prime  stwneor- 
•blpMlaal^dtloai  wMt  ba  in  effaet.  aoprove  a 
planaabBitned  by  the  atate  wblcb  maata  the 
at  aabaacttaa  {mf  of  tbla  eee- 
lew  artaqoate  psovtalaaa  for 
carrying  out  ooaoprehensive  aMM  MMla^ 
meat  progiaaia  la  each  aucta  araft,    '    >  r  .  ^ 


"ff  >  The  SeoMtarvnHttr  an^raee  a 
apeiuMMMp  plaii  'aubmlttad  '-^f  a  ''paMia  «r 

pfinwa^ 'nOBpf oflt  d|(aBoy,  iwcPBdui^'btit  no4 
IfmnMI  to  a  fwwiWasJwy  aetl4m  n^aaey.  eiitgUa- 
pQ^oae  HaadatarY  a^gncy.  ooianvMty  tta^dw 
opmoBt'  eofponttlMi.  parsht  oebperatlve, 
orgamnttoh  tof  adgnrnt  agileuIttkMa  woAen, 
orgaidlmtloa  of  tediaaa.  am|iloyar  orgaaiaa- 
tloA.  taDar^tmian,  amployae  or  labor-ttiaaa^a* 
OMBt  ort»ateatloB.  or  public  or  private 
edueatMaal  affsaey  or  laatltutibn.  If  M 
detatailbaa  that  the  plaa  ao  submitted  mee%i 
ther  TdqrdremMita  of  subeection  (a)  of  this 
saetloh  and  Indudee 

"(1)  proTlalcAa setting  forth  arrangementa 
for  serving  children  tn  a  adi^borhood  « 
other  area  poateaalng  a  commonality  of  In- 
tereet  tn  tbe  araa  of  aay  locality  wkh  reepaet 
to  wtiMh  there  is  no  prtana  spoiunHblp  daiMf^ 
nation  la  effect,  or  with  raapeet  to  aay  por* 
tlon  of  ao  area  where  the  prime  aponaor  is 
forund  not  to  b«  satlsfaotorlly  la^>laitt«atlat 
child  dwetopmeat  pr^jgrama  which  ada. 
qtmtely  meet  the  purpoees  of  this  part,  or 
for  maklhg  avaflaMa  apodal  servloae,  la 
accordance  with  criteria  estabhahad  by  the 
Secretary,  designed  to  maet  the  aeeda  of 
economically  dlaadvaataged  or  preaobool 
children:  or 

"(2)  arrangementa  for  providing  compre- 
hensive child  development  programs  on  a 
year-roirad  basis  to  children  of  mlgfaat 
agrlculttiral  workers  and  tbelt'  famlllea;  ot 

"(3)  wrangementa  frr  carrvlng  out  model 
orooTsms  eeoeclallv  deslmed  to  be  restsonaiv* 
to  the  needs  of  economically  disadvantaged., 
minority  poup,  or  blUngtial  preatihool  cnO- 
dren. 

"(g)  Tbe  Oovenvor  of-  the  State  shall.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  vrhlch  tha  Secre- 
tary shaQ  preecrtbe.  be  given  a  reaaooahle 
opportunity  to  review  apd  offer  recommenda- 
tiozM  to  ahy  applicant  submitting  a  plan  for 
prime  ^tooaorshlp  deelgnatlon  under  this 
section.  |nd  to  •ubaUt  oonusents  to  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect. to  ahy  plan  so  subnilttML 

"(h)  A  prlBM  spooaorablp  plaa.  submitted 
under  thla  aeetlon  ma|r  be  disapproved  or  a 
prior  designation  of  a  prime  apoaaor  may  be, 
withdrawn  only  If  the  Secretary.  In  accord*' 
ance  with  regulations  which  he  shall  pr4- 
scribe,  has  provided  U)  written  notice  of  tn- 
tantlon  to  dlsaporove  such. plan.  Ipdudlng 
a  atatament  of  the  reaaona.  1(3)  a  raaaonabld 
tine  in  which  to  submit  oorrectlva  atnend* 
meata  to  auch  plan  or  uadartaka  other  nacear, 
sary  oorractlve  action,  and  (3)  an  o|H;>ortualt]r 
tot  a  public  bearing  upon  which  baala  an 
appeal  to  tba  Secretary  may  be  taken  aa  of 
right. 

"(1)  (1)  If  any  party  Is  dlsaatlafled  with  tba 
Secretary^  final  aetlan  under  subeection  (h) 
with  taspeet  to  the  dlaapm  rival  of  its  plan 
submitted  under  tMs  section  or  tbe  wttb<<r 
drawal  of  ito  prima  ispoaaorahlp  daalgnattiA«.. 
such  party  may.  within  alxty  daya  after  aoMat 
cf  sued  action,  file  with  the  ttalted  BUtai 
eowrt  or  appeals  for  the  etroult  m  which  bucH 
party  «  leeatad  a  )wtltloe  for  review  of  thdt 
aet.ioia  A  copy  of  the  petition  afaall  be  forth- 
with traaamtttad  by  tha  deTk  of  ttie  eoort 
to  the  OeWetary.  Tba  Secretary  thereupott 
shall  file  la  the  edart  the  reecM  of  the  pro- 
oeedinge  oa  wludi  he  baaed  his  actum,  aa 
provided  la  aeethm  3119  ef  title  M,  TTnltad 
Statea  Code. 

"(3)  The  court  ataall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  actlcn  of  the  Secre^ry  or  to  eat  It 
aalde,  tn  whole  <x  In  part.  T^  ludgaaaBt  of 
tbe  cpurt  shall  be  subteet  to  review  by  tba 
Supreme  Court  of  tl^  Qalt«d  Statea  upon 
certlomn  or  oerttflpatton  aa  provldad  la  aee- 
tlon la5<  of  Utla  If,.  United  SUtaa  Code. 
"QKLD  imwK»tWM*»n  oavmcMM 

"^m,  «4.  (a)  Mefa  prime  aponaor  desig- 
nated uadar  jMctton 'lit  abaB  estebllah  ani 
maintain  a  ChlM  DetMopmeat  OotmctI  ooo- 
slstlng  of  not  lees  than  ten  membeta,  ediU- 
prisM  as  fonowa — 

"ft)  nM  leaa  tKba  half  of  the  memberaSf 
suob  Oowusll  aball  be  paranta  of  ehlMran 
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>  of  ancAi  9a«n> 

br  1>w  CiM  ««aautlw 

«(44lt»  adaa  apoMor  to 

'lb  ""^  «A>  »<>*  1«"  ItiM* 
tMt  «t  meb  MOwHiii  a^i  ba  panwnt  who 
bpoadif  rusnaaiiiiii  at  nr-ftnara) 
pubUe,  ladndiaff  fOMnsMaS  aganelM.  pwb- 
110  aad  PMvata  agBMIaadttd  ^qpnlaattoBa  la 
such  fiaMa  aa  bbd— rti  egqairtvialty.  baaltb, 
educattott.  waif ar«.  awp|»»umit  sad  tratetag; 


Ibf  ttaaparaat 

a).M)d(a)  ttM**. 
.  Himliar  iif  alitiiL  jjuli 

be  attber  equal  to  or  one  laaa  than  «&e  aom- 
ber  of  membara  apmatatad  uadar  etatN*  (A), 
abaU  be  peraona  wbo  are  partleularlir  akUiad 
by  virttM  of  tialiklag  cr  «qporteaoe  la  child 
development,  dilld  health,  child  welfare,  or 
other  cblM  aarvtcaa,  eaoept  that  tbe  Secra- 
tary  aay  waive  the  raquiaamant  of  t»«^«  «i»^]n^ 
(B)  to  tbe  axtant  that  ba  detanalaaa.  in 
Mootdaaoa.'Vitb  rvguiattona  which  ba  thi»M 
prescribe,  that  auch  peraoaa  are  not  avattebla 
to  the  are*  to  ba  served. 

"(b)  la  aocotdaace  with  prooeduraa  wbldi 
tba  amsetUry  gbaU  aatabilah  purauaat  to 
f*ffulatkMia,  each  prlaie  monaor  'Wtonateil 

iiJ^J^'^^i  *^'  P"***^-  wtt?^ect 
to  the  ChUd  Oevetopment  CouncU  attabll&ad 
»J^_m»l«alned   by   such   prime  apooaor. 

"(1)  Iba  paraat'  aambars  daeortbed  in 
parmph  (1)  of aubfaetion  (a)^<ttua  aeo- 
uod  sbau  be  eboaen  by  tba  membanhip  at 
Headatart  polley  oomhilttaea  whaz*  ttM^ex- 
lat.  and.  at  the  aartlast  practicabia  Ss  by 
project  poUey  aammltteea  established  purau- 
aat to  aaetton  516(a)  (3)  of  thla  part; 

"(3)  not  laaa  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
mai^eAblp  of  sueb  OouncU  ahaU  be  peraoaa 

23!ln2Kr"*"~  °'  *^  «««»ni«»ny 

"(8)  ibe  tenaa  of  oOea  and  any  other  pol- 
iclea  and  prooedwei  at  aa  craudMttmal 
nature,  fiicludiag  oomtnaUon  wad  election 
prooeduraa,  ara  ^oranriate  la  aooordaaoa 
with  tba  purpoaaa  of  ttda  part; 

"{*)  «ach  CooacU  ahaD  have  reapoMlbllitv 
f or  approrlag  baale  goala,  poUcSeTactloai 
aad  prooeduraa  for  tba  prima  nMmsw  m- 
eluding  pouclaa  with  raapeet  tTpU^ii. 
««»5«r^  niparvialan  and  overalgbt.  ovswi 
coordiaotfoa.  paraeaaal,  budgeting.  fundlj« 
or  pra(aet%,  and  oipnttonnf  and  evaluation 
Of  projaeta;  aad 

"(8)  auch  Council  ahaU.  upon  Ita  own  la- 
Ulatlve  or  upoa  requeat  of  a  project  appli- 

public  beanaga  bafort  Mtti«  upoa  aaoU- 
«^oa,  for  financial  aailS^.SbStto?by 
project  ^pnmau  uadar  tbi*  part. 
'Hx>KrBKRiiaa«va  oia.a  acvxumsait^  rLAtm 

th'J^JLi*iL<*L'*"*°*^  dailataoaa under 
thto^part  may  ba  provldlM'by  tba  Saaratarv 
for  aay  flaoal  year  to  a  prima  ^woaor  daalg- 
nMad  punuaat  to  aeottaa  81*  oaly  MmMat 
ta  a  ootapr^analva  eblM  davalomTp^ 
which  U  BBbtBtttad  by  Miab  pilmamnaw 
"iW™^^  »W  tba  fcoTHary  la  aoomdaaoa 
«!«»  tba  pranalmia  off  tfei.  part.  A^^uS 
Pten  abM  aat  forth  a  ooBprabaartva  Jama 
for  provlduiff  «MM  d^v^tMaoMK  mMdS^ 
the  prlaia  ^ponaanhj^  anpa  labWb— 

and'iL5?l*S2^**^**'«*'»'»«*  »•«>• 
Mid  goato  witbte  tba  area  aad  daaaiibaa  the 

purpoaaa  far  wblob  tba  «Hf  ««-i  aMtasmM 
win  beuaad;  —««»  avanaoa 

«Ji*^  "•^  *?!'»•*•  «  obildr«i  la  the 
prim*  yonaorahlp  aai».  to  the  exuat  t^ 

•vauabla  himtaSM  ta  laagaaabte^ae^ 
^:«»"  *«»»•  UwTtooludl^JlBSS 


•9 

■gdrtbe 
tef  fliriiiiBial 

abaU  Ba  for  eblK|4a*«topMMi4 
Mrvtdai.lor  aoooaibleaily 


'*(4)  givaa  prtorltg  tbanattar  to  pM«ldli« 
child  davalopaioat  pmg([|BB».and  sMrttoaa  to 
chlldrattaCaincle  pin^tmA  wockli^  aotb- 
an  aot  oovered  oadsr  |NBag;npta  (fl); 

^(8)  provldaa  prooadbtoi  tar  tba  iwtpK>«id 
•f  pnjae*  appUMttoaa-Mbiaitted  in  aaoocd- 
ADoa  With  aooUoauai  ' 

"(S)  providea,  la  the  oaae  of  a  pitaw  apon- 
aor looatad  wltbla  of^a^Jaoant  to  a  aiatro- 
|«Uto»  area,  for  cocr^jiiMoa  with  othar 
prlaie  aponaora  looatad  wtOUa.  suob  matrt>- 
paUt»a  arei^  and.  arraafamanta'tor  coopera- 
tive faadlng  wlwra  i^tpBOpriata^  aad  partic- 
ularly for  auch  eoordUutttoh  where  appro- 
priate to  neet  tbe  aaada  for  aWld  davWop- 
nant  aarvtcaa  of  ehOdib^of  imrants  wdiklag 
or  partidpatlaf  in  traUdof  or  ottiarwlaa  oc- 
cupied during  fbe  day  4Kthla  a  prtae  apon- 
Bcrdilp  area  otbar  ttABthat  lb  which  tbay 


"(7)  provldea  that,  to  tbe  axteat  faaalbla. 
each  program  within  the  prime  ^Mnaonblp 
area  will  bichida  childraa  from  a  range  of 
aodoeeoaoaato  baokgreanda} 

"(8)  provldea  eooiprabanalva  aarviow  (A) 
to  meat  tbe  tpedal  taaada  cf  mlaoctty  groop 
ebildran  of  mlgzaat  agiteultural  wAarawttb 
partloular  atfljihaala  cpi  the  naada  of  tiill- 
draa  from  bmagual  faibillee  for  defalanaeat 
of  akllli  la  BagUah  and  in  tba  otMrlan- 
guaga  voken  la  tbe  iwaie.  and  (B)  to  aaset 
the  Bead  of  aU  children  to  undantand  the 
lUatory  aad  cultural  lipdkgrouad  of  mlaorlty 
groupa  which  belong  to  the  oommunltlee  aad 
tbe  role  of  mambaca  of  auch  mlnatty  gnmpa 
m  the  lUatory  and  cultural  devaloiMaent  of 
ibe  Matioa  and  tha  region  in  wblib  they 
laalde:  ' 

"<9)  provldaa  equitably  for  the  ehlM  da- 
velcylDaeat  aaada  of  ahUdren  from  each  mi- 
nority vrMip  or  algnlflcant  aegmant  of  the 
acoaoi&lcMly  dtaadvantaaed  reaMlag  wltbta 


4f 


oHfl. 


thaarea 

"(l*)  provldae.  taaofhr  aa  poaalMe,  for-o6- 
ortunatloti  of  child  dBrcIopmant  progiaiaa 
to  aa  to  to«  fiualljr  ufldta  Intact  cr  la  doaa 
proxbaltjr  durlai;  tta  day; 

"(U)  provMM  tbat,  tnaofar  aa  ptMIMe. 
unemployed  or  low-ineome,  peraoaa  reatdlSB 
ta  commumtlaa  aaTvail  by  tuOi  projaeta  wS 
rceslve  Joba  provldlag  career  ladder  opportu- 
nitlaa.  liwiwding  m-bdtna  and  parUtima'Joba, 
bad  opportuatttea  for  training  la  prggnuM 
aaaiatad  uadar  pact  B  of  tbla  titl*-. 

"(19)  pfavtte  fbr  the  raffiaar  and  traqnedt 
dlMMBlnatlpn  of  taformadoa  la  tb*  func- 
tional laaginge  of  tbdMfto  be  aarved.  to  b»- 
aure  ttat  paranU  aad  taftnaated  paiaoaa  la 
tbe  eommual^  are  funy  lafOrmed  of  the 
acttvltiaa  off  tha  Child  Oevaiopmoat  OouaeU 
and  of  dalegato  efaaotea; 

"(IS)  amuraa  that  procaduraa  aad  meefaa- 
aiama  for  oonrtMnatlon  have  baan  davelopea 
la  onoperatlon  wHh  praachoul  program  ad- 
Biialatrwtora  aa^  athBlMatratfaBs  cf  laeal  eaa^ 
oattoaal  aaMdaa  aad  aaapttbUe  aeboala,  at 
tba  Moal  level,  ce^irorida  oontlBttltr  batwaaa 
prognma  far  piaaeboel  inft  elanaatary 
acboot  abBdraa  aad  to  ooordldato  pcocraais 
eoadaeted  andir«bla  part  aadjrarMaa  oOB- 
duflced  Mtrauant  to  wrttob  fiS^a)  (t)  of  tba 
»wwoBac  OpftHtmttf  Aei^^t  1M4  aad  the 
Bamaatarr  aad  ■tottadaiy  Mooatton  Aot  of 

*(H)  aatoMlahaa  atfaaaaBMata  la  tbe 
area  aM  I  ad  for  tbe  ■bardtaaMan  of  pnwranM 
oaadytad  aadar  the  aaspi— a  of  or  with  tba 
'"'fft*  ?'*'*'"**  ^'''''''''"■'to'tHiitlona 

-^^      •^^^.  ^_    ___ W  '      ^      Bin      ^^mm^^^^gmrm 

BOA    lAoO^^flMkOiMBBMO^    CdBUttflMft^KM.     ^fn| 

r  ooiuBitnttf  iroupa; 
"(15)  oon<»ina  aay  wm^aiiiMila  for  tha 
^  r^iS^^"^  -^  aofoarrWon   ot   the 
ObUA  DavMMaMi^  Ooifngil,  to  bay  pubUe 
OT  pitvato  aa^pBoAt  vgaeoln.  hMMtalim^ 


iaiMnwttvta»fiar 
•--III 

OT 

to 
■tblapaf^Hia 
"(OIk  contalae  plana  fw  faffabut* 
gwtti%  ayvaya  MM  aaJHyaaa  of  aaada  tor 

■P^mablp  area  and  ftt  sqbmW«1r^  to  tha 
aeowtafy  a  oaotprahaaalba  annual  laport  aad 
evaluatlah  toautk  toito  aad-aontalnij^  euob 
laf omatfem  aa  tha  aacaatary  ihaU  laquire  by 


"(b)  Mb  eomprebeaatva  child  developaaaat 
pi*a  oa  modlfleatlop  theraof  aabaHtted  by 
*  prttoaapmaor  nader  thU  aaetlan  ahah  be 
■PPri***d  ay  tha  aawatoiy  unlaai  he  deter- 
minas.  In  Mooraaaat  with  Nculatlona  whlab 
«■*  ^wavHHy  snail  pRBcriDa,  mafr— 

"(1^  each  ofaamiUty  action  aaaopy  or 
ilngf  puipuae  aMdatort  aganrj  la  the  maa 
to  ba  aagvad  jaavtooaly  raaponslbia  for  tba 
•Aatalaltatton  of  pt«grama  oadar  thla  pert 
or  uadar  aaetton  ai3<a)  (1)  of  tbe  Bconomlc 
OpportiBUty  Aetof  laathaa  bad  an  onpoitb- 
alty  to  anbmlt  rTibianTa  to  tbe  prime  apon- 
aor and  to  tbe  aaeratary; 

"(3)  tba  looal  aduoatlonal  agency  tor  tbe 
•rm  to  be  eervad.  aad  othar  appnpriato 
aduuaUuual  aad  tmtala^  aganrtaa  "«^  1a- 
MMttcaa.  hnva«ad  aa  oaportualty  to  aub- 
ihlt  wanmanta  to  tbe  prime  sponsor  aad  to 
tbD«Mrat«ry;«pd 

.  *iak  tha  Opiauor  of  tba  atoto  baa  had  an 
cpiiortiudty  to  aubmlt  oonuaenta  to  the 
peia»  apgnaor  and  to  the  aeccatary. 

"fal  A  cjBBprehaaatva  Child  davaiopnwnt 
plan  aubmlttad  uadar  tbla  aaetioa  may  ba 
disapproved  or  a  pttor  apptvml  vltbdravn 
only.^  the  Baenttary.  In  aeeorteaoe  arttb 
reguUtlona  which  baahaU  praaorlba.  baa  pro- 
vided (1)  written  aotlee  of  latantlan  to  dla- 
appiwve  auch  plan,  indudlog  a  atateaMot  af 
tha  laaaoaa.  (8)  a  raoanabla  Ifana  toaabmlt 


othar  aaaamary  oonaeUva  action, 
bad  (8)  an  opportaaityfOT  a  pauie  baariag 
tipoa  which  btotoaa  appeal  to  tha  aaoretary 
may  be  takea  m  <t  right. 

"(d)  In  ofdar  to  coatrtbwto  to  tba  affaettva 
adaualatrattoa  off  tUb  tni4.  thf  Secretary 
ahaU  aataUlxh  approprtato  pcoaadmae  to  p«^ 
■At  prime  spaoaola  to  auboM  Jolatly  a  alagle 
eoaiprabeaalve  ahUd  davalopment  plaa  for 
tbe  af  aa  aarvad  by  auch  prlaM  i 
"raojacT  srvucanDim 

"Sbb.  818.  (a) 
thla  part  ma^  ba  pravldad  to  a  pra|aet  mp- 
pUoaat  for  aay  flaaal  vaar  oaly  parauant  to  a 
project  appllcatlmi  whloh  la  yubattted  by  • 
public  or  private  ageaciy  aad  «hkh  pcwvtdae 
thali-r-  , 

"(IJ  funda  irtll  be  pMvMM  ior«arfytaff 

out  any  child  davalopiaaat  program  aador 
tbla  part  only  to  a  qaallft|d  public  or  pttvato 
agency  or  ori^tdiatlon.  Iddudlaff  but 'aot 
lUnitad  to  AoaouSMnity  aotioa  agaaey.  atagla- 
puitpoaa  Baadrtart  affoaty.  ouamunlty  da- 
valqpoMat  ooiKaatlon.,  paiant  ooopatatlve. 
mgtolaatton  off  ■dggantaipaBlttiial  ^ 
onaiilaallcHi  off  ZiMllana,  Hlvato  ccgai 
mtaraatad  in  ahlld  taiaupiiiut^aaia 
bualaam  nrgaaHaallrai.  Mbor  union. « 
or  iphor-aumafMBant  u*<iiiaa«liMi.  or  publle 
or  pmato  eduaattaaal  afaney  or  IpalttattoB: 
"(S)  prb}aet  poHqr  wimnHttaiB  ahaU  be 

la«a  than  tea  mambari,  uijiinaH  m  that 
Ipi)  aot  taaa  tbaa  baU  off  tta  awnban  off 
tUtb  bach  oaaMdittiM  abaU  ba  jgp^iit  off  dUl- 
draa  aarvad  In  m^  pioiaoto,  bad  (B)  tho 
raaaalniog  mawbwa  off  auch  ooawnttoe  ahaU 
ba  odmprtaaf  rt>  off  p«ao«i  -Bha  ate  lapra- 
■aattatlva  ot  t^  oaawaafaty  bad  jjBa  ahanoa 

ona^ihlrd: 


mu 


OCm6R£«p3|rua.  aJBOOKDif*--SENATB 


Amuft  6,  1$7^ 


MMt  VfAhMMOBOf 

^••(•^  iwor—  ■■Mtia  WMtor  thfcylMt  win 

M  ar*  wintry  «or  ttM  foil  oofiUttf*. 
;  p^nfM  •■nHiinwii  of  meti 
PviMpattafl  eUI«{ 

*(T)  a«aq:iMt*  ynvMoa  «m  b*  am*,  tar 
tiM  wfiil— f)Mwl  iwmwii  iiiwiiiiiniUMi  ij<  hi 
tahmMoa  m  «»  (QMUoui  iMcuaa*  or 
tbow  to  to  •««■«,  to  Mrar*  Itet  pwMtte  and 
tBfnf<  pMioM  aw  ftffly  taHnnod  ot  ptoj- 
•ctaettvittaB;  ' 

'(t)  (A)  M  dk«#i  lor  avnoM  iMOfMlMi 
a  «l>ll4.4MilofaMnt  iwocnMn  «llt  to 
wttb  rapaat  to  aar  0»«M  wbo  la  «•»• 
nomleaUy  diMtfvaiitatad.  awaft  to  tlwairtaai 
ttia*  iianMat  tMB  to  natfa  ky  a  thta*.pntf 
(UKtodlac  a  pttUle  a«ns]r>  wtitah  la  an- 
ttaoffiaad  or  ia«Qlnd  to  pay  t«»  aoeb  atrrlan: 
—  ^  (B)  aaeli  etaftto  vffl  to  aMda  wtb 
to  a  oUU  viio  la  hoi 
lb 
yclata  faaaalMttat 

by  tto  ■aematy  by  miflatim  antf  OHfc  la 
baaad  opatt  tto  aUttty  oT  Oia  fanlly  to  pay 
for  aucb  aarriBaa.  «»w«H«i>fg  tha  aMant  to 
wbloli  any  thMI  party  (ladadlof  a  public 
agaaay)  n  anttertaM  or  i««ulrad  «o 
payant  far  m/m  amlaw: 

"(9)  eliiidri«''«ffl  in  a6  ctoa  to 
fRwi  tto  prasiaaH  «^««Mtf  pwauaat  to  thla 
pact  toeaoaa  ar  ttolr  partletiMfttoa  te  non. 
public  pnactoel  or  a^iool  prociana  ar  ba- 
at  tto  tataotlaa  of  ttolr  paraiua  to 


"(7) 
acafkolai  aotf 

or 


aa  tiKtbp  aschana* 
WLjtHtn  MavlapBBaBt 

p«a|la  and  fvlvata  no^yroBt 

bi  ^  aeqalat- 

ftoimiaa  far  <f^ 


*(»t   ■■Hi^t  Slala  aaA  loeia  Ooanaloc 

aa  ttoy  rHato  to  aUM  4a*«lapnMnt 

vmiltt»iba  fliaaa:  antt 

"(ft)  da«alo#la(  Inlqraaatloa  oaatul  la  n> 

Tlowlnc  prtaaa  tpiamaAlp  plaoa  watar  aae- 

tl<A- UA<C}    and  of  Oca«in»>»e0n*  Ctitt4 

DavMopmaot  Plana  uotfar  aaetlon  515(b)  (S). 

"itomoRAt,  coinan^Mfa  aoa  noeaaMa 
LMCLTnnxo    ooitaiauciiuji 

"Sac.  51t.  (a)  AppUeatkxM  for  ^oandal 
■Mittanca  tor  p>o|aQti  toeladlnt  oaoatruo- 
tlon  may  to  a^>wjw4  only  If  tto  aacrataty 
tfaatrmlaaa  ttiai  eeaatmetkm  of  aoeb  facftt- 
tlaa  ia  aaalntial  to  tba  ptoalatoa  of  adaquaia 
obUd  da»ilopg>eat  MTfloai.  and  ttot  iNOtB. 
i»DDVallott.  raBuxtaUac  or  laaatag  «i  aM> 
qoata  ftoattlaa  ia  no4  praettaaUa. 

"(b)  If  any  fadUty  aatfatad  vadi^  tbto 
part  ahaU  aaaaa  to  to  tiaad  Xor  tto  pufpoaai 
tar  wtilQh  It  naa  oonatnialad.  Ota  Caitad 
Stataa  atoJl  to  antMad  to  raootir  tnfn  tto 
appUaaa*  «r  oitor  oamar  ct  tto  BaWUy  aa 
aaMoat  vblob  baaia  «o  tha  tton  valua  et  tto 
ftaUttr  (or  ao  auiob  tbaraoT  aa  aaiwUtutad 
aa  vprovad  projact)  tto  mbm  litlo  aa  Um 
aoMttat  of  audk  Vedangf  fuada  tora  to  tba 
ooat  ot  tto  faoiUty  flaaaoad  xtth  tto  aid  of 
Mob  fuodt.  vamm  th»  aaere«|ry  drtanataaa 
la  acocrdaaea  ivltii  laculatkiaa  Uiat  tto>* 
lapqod  eaoaa  tar  ralaaains  tto  ap^leaat  or 


dMIon  «» tka  raaal^  of  4 
part,  tbat  aay  prtea  ( 
to. 

irtth  a  ivpon  «a  to  tbia  aitaa*  to 
wlUeh  ftaOMaa  a<vaa«..9r  laarM  by  aoak 
by  ottMr  afaaelaa  In  «to 
.  ana.«o«ld,toaMdaa««ll. 
aMa.  tbrangb  appraprlata  feRaafaaanita.  fte 
oaa  to  laeUMaa  for  atafld  toaatopawit  pa*. 
mnat  aadar  tida  tttia  4  urtiw  tUnaa  Md  pa- 
rfbdi  a*aa  aot  atUtaad  taUy  for  tbalr  uaaal 
puiyoaaa.  tfnnbii  wttli  tto  pctaia  apooaar% 
fior  tnth  oaa. 


tloa. 


S2iSSi'i?^"*^'^*"^''*°"^  '**^^«!»^  ?«».«-.*««•«««>' <toiD 


'(10)  ptovNUto^vfil.  to  tto  axtaat  ^ipro- 
prlata.  ««MK .  pln«roraaMoaai:  aldw^ud 
muataaia.  tapaWally  pannta.  oldar  olUldiwi. 
atudaata.  ^dar  panona.  afal  pwaooa  pvaaai^ 
la#  for  eaiaats  ta  o^lUl  Arrtfopmaae  pio. 
fraaai  •     "^ 

*:(!!)  no  pana«  will  to  daaiad  aB^Hoyaiant 
to  any  yro|i«ia  wMy  on  tto  ptnaA  that 
to  faUa  to  naat  gtau  or  loori 


««lt«Biaata  wfaM  Btab  aad  "^^ 

"( IS)  pMNrtrtcfTiOtSi  awda  for  aueh  flaoal 
oontrol  aa«  Itaad  toaouattmc'Brooadttrai  aa 
tto  aaMat»»|r»ban  piiacilto  to  aaawpaopw 
dltbunaBMBt  or  aad  towuatlna  for  VMaial 
fundL  •" 

"(b)  A'  pnlMBt  appUaoMoa  anbailttad  to 
toeordaaoa  At^.aabaactloB  (a)  ar  thla  ok- 
*^^°y>*  "W**^  b»  tto  aaowtary  xSu 
bla  datatMlaattaa  ttot  tt  maaii  tto  i  ^^ 
oftblapart. 


'?9toaTCi 

_  *  .^*^  ^w.BBwaiaay  Ja  antwriaatf  to 
e^y;M**totoiM  tlrtanta  tariiMi  by  aoeb 
Btata  ttf^mnflat  ovt  aottvMM  tar  tto  mir- 
paaaa  o*-*-  ' 

•Ml)  lawltfjiat  ^M  tofaiopoant  fatfa 


StaA  valua  ahaU  to  dattnatead  hf 
nwrt  of  tba  partlaa  or  fayMtloa  broutfbt 
to  tto  Unltad  State  dlatruit  aaort  tar  tto 
dlatrlct  to  wbleh  tto  fboUlty  k  altaaikad. 

"(o)  Alllaboraaa aad  nwcbawtaa awaloyad 
by  oontraatoea  or  aubeontrMtora  on  aU  aoa* 
atyaatlon^namartattnt,  raaotatloa.  «r  altara- 
ttan  projacta  anlitad  nadir  thla  part  aball 
to  paid  wagaa  At  mtaa  aot  laaa  4haa  thoaa 
^■avaUlac  on  atatlar  eonatraetion  to  tto 
loeallty  aa  dotanalaad  bty  t^  Baoratary  «f 
Ubor  to  aaonrdanoa  vlth  tto  Davla-Baooa 

y*'*»  •««idad  («o  0AC.  tm-am^}.n» 

Sacratary  o<  tabor  abaU  bam  vlth  lOipaat  to 
tto  Mber  ataadard  apaelQad  to  thla  .aaetlon 
tto  anthoiity  aad  fuaotiow  asi  ftarth  to 
Maorgantaatloa  Plaa  Mvoatorad  M  «d  1850 
(15  TA  SIM)  aad  awUDa  S  oT  tto  Aet  of 
Juaa  IS.  IMVto  ■"■!■»<  (40  VMXi.  SWo). 
•  "(d)  Aay  PrtaraLaaMilaiMa  for  oamtrao- 
tlott  diau  to  to  tto  form  of  granta,  and  ^r^} 
not  to  paM  to  ottor  th«a  pobUo  or  pmata 
aoapaodt  aawtm  aad  orpinlaatlato.  Mot 
oMwa  ttoa  U  ppr  aaatum  af  tto  total  flMa> 
dai  a»rtitanoa  pnmdad  to  « 
uadat  tblapan  ihaU  to  naad  for 
of 


"ranmna 
5S0.  (a)  In  aeooadaaoa  vttb  thi*  me 
tto  Saarataiy  tbaa  pay  f^om  tba  ap> 

pUoabia  auooatloa,  at  tfydillf laiU  nadar 

Mett«b  M  tto  VbdMjCahJM  of  tto  w^ 
or  pro^aaa,  iitaaa.  and  aetlrtttaa,  to  ae- 
oordaaaa  with  plato  or  ^tpUoatfama  vMah 
tora  boaa  approfad  aa  prorldad  to  this  S»t. 

-(b)  (t>  beatft  to  pwvldM  to  Wuncmato 
(S)  aad  (S)  of  tblaavbMctlon.  tbatoSMoy 
*^  i»y  an  aatdunt  not  to  axawa  or  M  p« 
eantif^  or  tto  0oat  or  eaitytoc  out  proi^m 
■anicw.  aad  acttarttsw  undar  th4a  part.  "Oie 
8act«tbry  may.  ta  aabordiaoa  wttb  aoeb 
ratulattona  aa  to  ahai;  praaerlto.  appcova 
atattanea  to  axooaa'of  aueh  paroaatw>  V  b* 
dotarmiaaa  ttot  aueli  action  ia  raqolkfd  to 
provlda  adaquattly  fOr  tto  ebfld  daHlop- 
maat  naada  or  aaoooaaleaUy  dlaadtanta«ad 
cHUdraa.   ' 

•••(af  ttiti  AHtatary  ataO  pay  aa  aawuat 
aqoal  to  lOSi  par  oanSom  oT  tto  coata  of  pro- 
vHltoc  aaud'davriofaMit  pni(ran»  for  ahU, 
dran  of  ailgmnt  acrtoulttoal  workan  add 
tbair  (aattlaa  uadar  ttato  p«n. 

"(S)  Tto  Baeratafy  aMka  pay  aa  amount 
aqoal  to  100  p«r  oantum  of  tto  ooata  of 
P«ovldlac  ehlld  daaatapaaant  profframa  tar 
ehlldiaa  oe  Mdard  oa  r  ~ 
tloM  undar  thla  part.* 

"(e)  Tto  aan-«id«ral  ahara  or  tliia 
or  prograaia.  aarrloaa.  aad  actlrttlaa 
uadar  thla  pari  may  to  piondad  tbtei^h 
public  or  prlvata  fnada  aad  aiay  to  to  tta 
tana  or  etah.  foodVi  mtfitem,  ot  faeUltlaa  for 
poattato  tharoor  tlte*  ar*  atad.  tar  promai 
pwpolaa),  rtaaoaMily  oraluatad.  aad  am. 
ployoa  aad  ampioyar  oontrUKmoaa. 

*'(d)^Vaaa  collactad  n»  garvtaaa  punuaat 
to  aaatloa  tlAfa)  (•)  ataU  to  daamad  Saaa. 
elal  amlrtaaoa  tor  puipcaaa  or  aaetloa  51* 
(•)(S). 

"(a>  If.  with  ra«aet  to  aay  Aaeal  yaar.  a 
prima  noaaor  or  arojaot  appboaat  la  nildta 
Bob-vadaral  oontHbuttoto  tar  aay  profMiift, 
atrrlaa.  or  activity  aatmliae  ita  ro^lta. 
BMBtt,  aueh  lataai  may  to  appuad  ta«Md 
maaWng  tha.  xaqulxomairta  tar  a««oh  •■•- 
trthutlau  Sv  tto  wibaaquaBt  'flaoal  yaar 
undar  thla  part. 

"(f)  Mo  jtlataior  taoauty  ilbm  radaaa  Ua 
■apaadltaraa  for  dtUd  dawtepawat  or 
caaa  ptoframa  by  raaaoa  or 
thla  part. 

Tast  B— TbuMDiia. 

Pbumata,  aim  MvaLtninoir 


r  da»« 

uadir 


"oaa  or  raauc  faeoAiaa  roa 


"Sac.  Uf.  (a)  -ma  ttowtoir 
tha  fbdoral  Ooncwaant.  ahtk  withto 
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pnaarvtoa,  or  laatrvloa  t^^tolng  Xor.  protaa* 
liional  and  noaproXaartona^  paraoaaal*  tp  to 
ooaduetad  by  aay,  atancy  oacrytof  out  a 
obUd  dayolopmaat.pragtam.  «r  any  Lat^u- 
ttoa  of  blfbar  adu cation,  inoludlnt  a  com* 
mm^ty.twt^ipa.  or  by  any  oomMnattoa  tbara- 
a(ti-.-.'f«- '    •  i'  ■. 

"uaaamCAL  MaMrufos  um  rukntmf 
"BBC.  592.  The  Bacratary  ataall,  directly  or 
tbroucb  grant  or  dbntract.  make  tecbnlcai 
■ailrtance  available  to  prime  sponsors  and 
to  pro}act  appUcanta  participating  or  seek- 
ing to  participate  to  programs  assisted  undar 
tlila  title  tm  a  contlntdng  basts  to  assist 
ibam  m  planning,  developing,  and  carrying 
Out  chlM  davatopment  programs.    '' 

.  "SVAUTATIOM 

"Sac.5Sa.  (a)  T«a  Bacratary  staaU  mato  an 
araluattan  o(  Fedaral  lavolvaniMit  m  ebUd 
datelop— at  aottvittaa  and  sarvicea,  wtitafa 
abaU  inciuda 

"(1)  aaumaratlon  and  deacrlptlon  or  aa 
1  aoUvltlaa  arbloh  asaet  abdd  dsvalop- 


"W  aaalyda.  of  axpandltarta  or  tbdiial 
funds  for  such  activities  and  ssrvleaa; 

"(S)  datoanitoatlon  oT  tto  aOaoUvanaaa  of 
auob  aqttvtttsa  aad  asrvloas: 

"(4)  Ato  ectant  to  wbloli  piaaelMol,  mlaor- 
tty  gtoui^  alid  eoonroaiUoaDy  diaadvantaged 
ohUdvan  aad  ttoir  parsnta^uwa  partta^iaaad 
to  programs  under  OUs  Utla;  and 

"(5)  such  reoom ntanrtstlons  to  Oongrass 
as  tto  saeretarr  may  deem  apprqprUta. 

"(b)  The  reaulta  of  tto  evaluation  required 
by  Bt^Maction  (a)  or  thu  saeuon  ahail  be 
>ai>urted  to  Ctangtaae  not  later  than  two  years 
aftar  enactment  oi  tbls  title. 

"(c)  Tto  Secretary  shaU  estaMlsfa  stteb 
prooadnras  as  auy  to  nacasaary  to  eonduot 
an  annuAl  avataatton  of  Mderal  Involve- 
xamot,  to  child  davalopmeat  proyama,  and 
*aU  report  tto  raauKa  or  aacb  aoota  avalua- 
tion  to  Oaogreaa. 

"(d)  Prima  sponsors  and  projaet  appU- 
oanta  asstatad  undar  tbls  title  and  depart- 
manta  and  agandaa  of  tha  Vsdaral  Otyvam- 
mant  ahall,  upon  raquaat  by  tto  Baentary, 
mate  available,  nqpadatana  with  other  pro- 
vlsioaa  of  law.  audi-  information  as  tha  Sec- 
retary determines  is  necessary  for  purposes 
of  mak^  tbe  evaluation  required  under 
subsection   (c)   of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  enter  tato  ooo- 
,tnKts  wtth  puMle  or  private  aganelas,  or- 
ganisations, or  individuals  to  cany  out  the 
,proTldon8  or  this  section. 

"(f)  The  sacretary  abaU  raaarva  for  the 
puipoaes  of  thla  sactloti  not  lasa  than  1  per 
centum,  and  may  reserva  for  buch  purposes 
not  more  than  7  per  oantum,  of  ttae  amounts 
available  under  paragiupbs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
Bpctloi)  S08(a)  or  tbls  tlUa  for  any  flacal 
year.' 

"ROBBAX.  arAitoABBa  roa  ctaut  tantutnaan 


"Bmc  534.  (a)  Within  six  months  tfter  the 
enactment  of  Bconomlo  Opportunity  Amend - 
menu  of  1071.  the  Secretary  sball.  aStar  oon- 
sultauon  with  other  Mdani  agencies  and 
with  tto  ooBUBlttaa  eatablfthad  purauant  to 
aubaaotton  (b)  of  this  aeotloa,  promul«ata  a 
common  set  oT  program  standarda  which 
shau  be  appUcatala  to  att.  pragnuas  provldtog 
child  developmaat  sarrloas  with  vadaral  aa- 
aiataooe  under  thla  title,  to  to  known  as 
tto  Mdenu  Htandaads  for  Child  Oevatap- 
ment  Sarrloaa.  If  tto  Baoratary  disapproves 
the  committee's  recommendatloaa,  to  sball 
ataaa  tto  reasons  tharafor. 

' (b)  Tto  Baoratary  abaU.  wMhto dttydtos 
after  anaiitmaat  of  thU  tHla.  appoint  a  Spa- 
?J^,,C2?°»***^  on  f*daral  Standard  tor 
Child  Oevelopmant  SarvAcfs.  which  sbaU  in- 
alvMto  parento  of  childraa  aavoUad  to  chUd 
d«al9pmai>^  programs.   xvpaaoentatiMs   or 

?ifSil*'^*^  *^'***  ••»«*"  admtolstartog 
obfl^  davelopaaat  prognttoai  aad  oc«aakH- 


'ttoto.  ytntaihTtti.  .and  ottors  inMMated  to 
<to  develcpmant  ot  diUdraa.  M«t  Itaa  than 
one-taU  «t  )kto  mambersbip  of  Mka  Caaamlt- 
tee  ataall  apastat  cf  paranu  of  ohlldran  par> 
tlctpaXng  to  prognuaa  ooaduotad  uxMlar  part 
A  or  thU  tttu  aad  aaatlon  asa  (A>  (1)  at  this 
Act.  Such  Ckanmlttae  shaU  parttolpata  to 
tto  derelofmient  of  Federal  Staadarda  for 
Child  Devalopmant  sarvloea  and  modlflca- 
tlona  tlMNef  as  pirovldad  to  aubaeotlon  (a) . 

"oBvxLonoirr  or  x/jffiroaK  uat^tivM  com 
roa  fAciunai  ' 

••aac.  6S5.  (a)  Tto  Baoretary>haU.  wMhto 
sixty  days  after  enaotmaat  ot  tto  Baonomle 
Opportunity  Amandmants  of  1S7I,  appoint  a 
apeeial  committee  to  develop  *  uniform 
minimum  ^bode  tor  tacllltlas.  to  to  used  to 
Itoenatog  child  developmant  tadUtlea.  Buch 
staadarda  aball  deal  prladpally  with  thoaa 
nuuataa  ias»tlal  to  tha  haaMh.  safa^,  aad 
phyiieal  comfort  of  the  chlldian  ttod  tto  ra> 
lattonahlp  of  auoh  mattera  to  tto  Federal 
Standarda  tor  Child  Devdopmant  Servtoaa 
under  aaotion  634. 

"(b)  ThaqwdaloammlttaaatipototadTm- 
der  thla  saotlon  shall  tneloda  iiarenta  of 
ohlldrsa  partldpattog  to  ehlld-davdopmeot 
prograau  aad  repitoeatatlvea  of  State  «ad 
local  itransing  aganclea,  pitbUa  health  of> 
fiolala,  fira  paavantloa  ndldala,  thaaonstrue- 
tum  tadnstry  and  imhma.  puMie  and  pdvata 
aganolas  «r  unaiilialhiiM  admtolstartog 
child  devatopment  programs,  and  national 
aganetaa  or  orgsnlaatians  totaaaatad  to  the 
davelnpsaena  of  otalldfaa.  Not  lem 
third  or  tto  aismbecBhip  or  dM 
ahall  WBSMlii.  of  parsata  of  ehlldraa  anroUad 
to  ptograma  conducted  undar  part  A  o<  thla 
tKla  and  aectlon  a33(a)  (l)  of  this  Act. 

"(a)  Within  one  year  after  ita  appotot- 
maat,  tto  apaetal  eommlttaa  shall  oomplawi 
a  proposed  uniform  minimum  eada  for  fa- 
dUtiaa  and  ahatl  hold  putme  baarlngi  on  the 
prupuead  ooda  prior  to  awhntfttlng  ita  final 
recommendations  to  the  Desiwtary  for  hia 
approval. 

"(d)  ACtar  oonaldarlnt  tto  reonmmanda- 
tlona  atunamad  by  tto  apadal  oammlttae 
to  aooordanca  with  subaectlon  (c) ,  tto  Sac- 
rstayy  ahaU  promulgate  ataadaida  wtUch 
ahaa  to  appueabla  to  aU  faeilltlaa  reodvlng 
Federal  flnaadal  aaatstaaca  undar  tl^  title 
or  to  whlota  programs  taadvli^  Fsdsial  fl- 
aaadd  sislalaiiee  trndarAdiis.  tttla  are  op- 
avatad.  K  tto  Saeiatary  dtaappaovaatha  eom- 
■Uttaara  racommendatlont,  ha  ahan  atate  the 
rsaaoaa«tordar.  Tto  Seerstaty  shall  also  dls- 
trtbarta  aueh  atsiidatds  aad  urge  ttoIr  adop- 
«loa  by  stataa  aad  load  govammeata  The 
Secretary  may  frtmi  time  to  tlma  modify 
tto  uniform  ooda  for  faailltlas  to  aeeoMance 
with  prooeduras  sat  forth  to  this  aocttan. 

"Pabt  C — ^UoDBL  FkDKBAL  OovBuriCBirr  CfULD 
DZyfLOPlCKlfT  PaooKAMa 


ahaH  to 


"<A)  provtdaa  mat  «to  ehlld  da 
program 
oiraotioaof  1 

"(B)  pmvtdaattfAtto  paoBWi  wUlaM* 
the  Fedara)  Shtndarda  tar  9Mld  Develop- 
ment Sek'vlces  approved  pursuaat.  to  saetlon 
6S4  and  tto  'uniform  ttittrtmiU.  ooda  fbr  fk- 
clUtlea' approved  purauaat  to  aaotion  5St; 

"(C)  provldas  «  maaHa  or  datanototog 
priority  of  dlgHhUty  amottg  pareau  w«ilx« 
to  uae  the  servloes  oT  tto  ptra^auf 

"(D)  proTldaa  for  a  scale  ot  teas  baaed 
upon  the  parenla'  flnaneid  atatus-..  and 

"(B)  pravMas  tar  oon^poMat  taanacamaat. 
atafltog,  aad  fadmiaa  for  4tieh  ptogziun. 

"(c)  Tha-  Bacratazy  ahall  aot  ,|Ba^  pay- 
ments udder  this  section  uidaa  he  has.ra- 
odred  approval  of  the  plan  fropn  the  olBelal 
to  ehsirfle  ot  tto  aseney  whoae  employaaa  wlU 
to  served  by  the  child  devdc^mient  pirogrnd^ 

'VaTisBiRa  rt^ 

"ttKcHa.  (a)  Mat  axirethaa  80  par  oantum 
of  tto  total  oad  or  ehlld  dsvalopmeBt  pro- 
graau wndar  dUa  part  ahaD  to  paid  from 
Federal  fnada  avaUaUa  undar  tWa  tHla. 

"(b)  Ttoahare  of  the  toad  eed  ant  araU- 
able  under  paxagmfrii  (a)  may  to  provldad 
through  public  or  pMvata  fuads-and  may  to 
to  tba  term  or  oasta,  gooda,  awtees,  or  fa- 
dlWaa  (or  portions  theraot  that 
for  pragraarprarpoam) , 
fees  ooQaotad  ftom  paraata.  and  uahm  aad 
en^loyer  eontrlbutlona. 

"(o)  If.  wtth  raapaet  to  any  flaed  year,  a 
program  undar  tbU  part  ptovidd  eontrtbu- 
tiona  aaceedtog  lu  raqulramanta  under  this 
aaetlon.  aueh  sacsss  atay  to  uaad  to  meet  tto 
requtnntentB  for  aueh  eontitbutlona  for  the 
subaaqaent  Used  year. 

'PSBT  D— lUaBABCR  AMD  DKKON*Tt4Tiaiqf , 


'^Bbc.  541.  <a)  Tto  Secretary  u  authorlaed 
to  provide  fiaanetd  aasiaaiiut  for  the  pur- 
poaa  or  eatahHabing  aad  oparattog  naodel 
ohlld  devalopmant  ptopanss  (ineludlog  the 
lease,  rantol,  or  conatruotlon  of  neoeaaary 
faaimiaa  and  the  aogiilaKlon  of  naoaasary 
equipment  and  suppUaa)  tar  tto  chUdran 
or  dvUlan  employaea  ot  tto  Fsdard  Oovam- 
ment. 

"(b)  Civilian  employeea  of  any  Federal 
kgeney  or  group  of  auoh  SBanciaa  an4>loytog 
eighty  working  pareiM  ot  young  children 
Who  dealra  to  participate  to  a  program  allgi- 
bla  for  asstataaoe  iindtr  this  part  ahall— 

"(1)  designate  or  craata  fOr  such  purpose 
an  agan^  ooaunMtaa.  tto  membership  of 
whloh  duU  to  broadly  lapraaaBldlva  ot  the 
worktog  paranu  totareated  to  ■tUlslag  those 
sarvlcas  who  are  amployad  by  tto  aganey  or 
agaaalta;  aad 

"^9)  aobadt  to  tto  Baualm)!  a  pku  ap- 
provad  by  tto  offlelal  m  ehazga  ot  aueh 


"BBC.  561.  Ttopoipoaai  or  thlapart  aaa  to 
focvis  nationd  isaaainti.  aOOrta  to  attato  a 
tuUar  undsrataadtogot  the  preesssw  oT  ehUd 
dsvdopmant  aad  tto  sdrnu  ot 'os«anlaed 
programs  upon  tbeee  procaasaa;  *«»  tovaiop 
aCaetlve  pracmms  for  reesaaeh  toto  etalld  de- 
vdopmeait:  and  to  aasura  that  the  result  of 
raaeanh  and  davdopment  dfortaare  raflaatad 
to  tto  oonduet  oC  progranas  aCeetlng  children 
throu^  tto  improvemsnt  aad  aapanaloa  of 
ohlld  development  and  related  programs. 

"BBBBABCK  AMb  BBicoiHmu«nNt,r«onc» 
'  "Sbc.  8U.  (a)  In  order  to  turtlMr  tto  pur- 
poses ot  this  part,  tto  Sacratary  shaU  carry 
out  a  program  of  research  and  demonstration 
projaeta,  which  ahdl  include  but  not  to 
limited  to~ 

"<!)  reeearoh  to  detarmlna  tha  nature  of 
child  devdopiaent  proesssm  and  tto  Impaet 
of  various  Influanoas  upon  thsm.  to  devdop 
techntquasto  aaeaauaa  aad  arduata  ehlld  dc- 
vdopment,  to  develop  standarda  to  evaluate 
protaaslond  and  paragaof  sad  final  child  de- 
vdopmant  parsonnd,  aad  to  dateiiitfna  bow 
ctuid  (^valapmd>t  and  rdatad  prograaia  oon- 
ductad  to  dther  hooia  or  laautottoad  set- 
tings affaot«hild  devalopmant 

"(2)  ressaiah  to  teat  dteraadae 
of  providing  ohUd  davalapmant  and  talatad 
sanrloea,  aad  to  devdop  aad  tad  toaovattve 
^proachaa  to  aohlave  Bwdnram  davdnpmaat 
of  cfaUdraja  aad  prograom  fbr  tratoiag  adalaa- 
oont  youth  to  ddld  davdopmeat; 

"(3)  evduatlon  of  isaeardi  nndlagt  and 
tha  davdopm^nt  of  tbaae  flndlnga  and  tto 
effective  apptlcation  thareot;  ind 

"(4)  dlaaamtoatlon  and  ^>pUeaUon  of  ra< 
search 'and  davdopmant  efltorts  an^  demon- 
atTMtea  projaeta  to  chlW  davdopmant  and 
rdatad  pragraaM  and  airly  chBdhood  adu- 
Qbtlon,  wlBg'reglond  Asmonstnitlon'oantars 
and  advSMry  aarvieas  UMare  feadble.- 

**(V)  Ur  oMar  to  carry  out  tha  proffam 
provided  for  in  subaectlon  (a) ,  tba  Baere- 
tary  la  i^thortaetf  to  dutto  grazrts  to  or  entar 
into  oontracta  or  other  anaagamaati  arttb 
tNtbtte  or  pilvaM  aoaprodt  agauelM  (toiMi- 
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"eootmtijtntm  or 
"aac.  OU.  («)  Punda  ftfiSahU  to  uxy  VM- 

•UUd  In  Mctlpn  Sftl  or  t&  «ctU%M  it^ 
in  Mutton  sc3(a)  atuOl  i)«  *v«a«i|gte  for 
timoiter,  vitb  Um  approrsl  of  tti«  ^Md  of 
ttw  Oapvtmapt  or  acencj  Ini^alTad.  in  wboi« 

y*55i^**  *•  puipoM*  fw  wnieh  such 
fwteiiprqwiVKt  and  Um  (ondk  w  tnw*. 


teTMt  ahall  M  itomtdabla  by  tlj  Swntery 
H  for  which  th«  truuf«  «u 


tor  tta  pvTpqam 


(b)  Th«  S«7ttax7  ibAU  eaontUMto. 
quoofh  tb*  QOoa  of  ChUd  DtTttoDOMnt 
wUCOlahadluidtt  action  583  of  thla  ttU^  all 
^lld  df^opmant  raMWch.  tnOnln*.  and 
'***'*9>Mn*'  atforta  wm— ctad  wHbln  the 
OapaitOMnt  of  health,  ■dugatlan.  and  WM- 
te«  and.  to  a*  ntwit  fMalMa;  by  oCh« 
■•""ot—.  onanlaattona,  and  Indtvlduala 

"(e)  A  ObUd  fiMvIopmant  nwMth  Coon- 
eU.  conatatint  of  a  rnniaamuuu  of  tha 
OOot  ol  Child  DarMopmant  fptafellahad 
aettOB  em  at  thla  tttla  (nbo  shall 
i_aa  chalnnan) .  and  lapw— luu  >■>  Twm 
— -  ^yatnl  tanatai  Mtmimataitnc  tha  8o- 
oai  aauulti  Aoc  and  tha  Baaantarr  and 
Saoondary  Sdueation  Act  of  1966  and  from 
tha  mtftooal  ZnatttuU  of  Itental  Haalth 
tha  Mitloaal  toaUtato  of  ChUd  HaaMh  and 
B^^  OnalopaMnt,  the  omea  of  Boonomic 
Opportaattj^  tha  Dapartmant  of  Labor,  and 
ottxr  appnuwlaia  agtnrtw.  ahaU  maat  at 
laaat  annoany  and  at  auoh  man  tnqtiant 
ttaaaa  aa  tb«r  may  daam  nacaawkry.  Inoeder 
**  fnn  MoMlnatlOD  of  child  devalMmant 
*BdmMjd_i^tla.  undar  their  ra^Uv 
J«^J«ett««  Mid  to  cany  out  tha  prorlalonB 
of  thtt  part  ao  aa  to  aaaia*— 

"(l)  lawlMwai  gtlHaatlan  ot  avallaUa  »•- 
mnaa  through  tha  pcoTantton  of  duiMlea- 
t>oa  of  asuntlaa:  .  u»i««»- 

—m^'JUT?*^  '^  •**"  ''*«=*"  "  1*  ««- 
pauaia  with  tha  purpoaaa  of  each  of  tha 

■tMolaa    or   autharmaa    qiaomad    m    thla 

VHnfA.  to  aaaura  mazlaxitB  prograaa  to- 

»w«  tha  aohlaramant  of  tha  purpoaaa  of  thu 
part;  and 

'•^)  raoommandatlon  of  prlorltlaa  ror  fed- 
««Jly  fundad  raaaarch  and  devajopmant  »c- 

ana  ttMaa  statad  In  aaction  801. 

"Pabt  B— VAnoMAL  Crilb  Aovogmct  Paonen 

"•TATaifcMT  or  foaroaa 

uJ!!!!fk^^'  ^  !L"^  Purpoaa  at  this  part, 
tM^  ttaoondnot  or  damonatntHm  proj- 
•e^jto  aiqaow  thafaaatbOtty  of  tha  aitab- 

JS'^^iJ^'fc'ptnwit  of  ohndnn.  mth  ^ 

at  JSL/S^?.-  ^I^^P****  «*  »*TOBalMltty 
^^^^  ^  in  Amartean  aoelaty^  rurmn- 

ehUdren  ara  manbara  raoatra  tha  aarvleaa 

',**?^!*!*°<*Ptf  to  copa  vt^i.  mantal 
_  lyiMal  dmbimtaa;  and  ' 

-(»)  •flnaw  axiMfnc  pWrmma  for  chll- 
*~  •?i«««op  battar  way.  of  prorwSi 
•f*idw  ior  chlMian. 

S^2^  ^  ^y**'«^  aaeratary  la  au- 

Of  ttua  part,  to  aaaka  granu  to  puWlc  or 
prlTUa  nonpioftt  ««aMaa  or  ara^UaaUona 
totha  aatahttahmant  and  i^M^Z^ 

ssaXcST'  "•^'*'»«^  «*-  - 

"(b)  Ifalghhnrhaod  Ottaaa  of  OhUd  Ad- 

2SS  t^f?^*'*^  ""^  tWa^artXa^ 
dWiibutad  in  auah  mannar  aa  to  awuM,  to 


aatant  faaalMa,  tha*  auoh^- 
■  bO  looatad  In 
«f  Um  Mattoii.  «•  ■■  Udiaa' 
Ml  tt  raial  aiaaa,  and'  ttat 
■aaa  wm  ba 
of  tlM  varfoaa  racial, 
groapa  Ilk  tha  Matton. 

"rtAkmin  Aaaxa^AKca 
"Sao,  MA.  TlM  SaaBBtair  u  authorlaad  to 
maka  plumbic  Rant*  to  and  pfovlda  tach- 
nleal  ind  othar  aMtgtanca  to  any  publio  or 
prlvata  nonproBt  afMicy  or  onanlaatlon 
whldi  daalraa  to  aatnbMah  a  Maichbarhood 
OOeo  of  ChUd  AdTooaey. 

"00X09  Aira  nmcnom  or  nziaKsoavooo 
omcaa  or  ckmld  abtocact. 

"8BC.  BMu  (a)  It  *au  ba  tha  dn:^  and 
*"~'*^-~'  Tf  tanh  tTaHh*n^r'~1  "Ttt  tif  Child 
Adroaaoy.4haratBaftar  in  ttaia  part  rKaiiad 
to  aa  tha 'OOoa')  to— 

"(1)  paoMda  an  aaaaaunant  of  tha  Mada  of 
ohttdran  «ha  raaMa  in  tha  nalcbbaahood 
aarvad  by  aucb  Ofltoa; 

"(S)  pubUalsa  tta  aarnaaa  to  aU  realdanta 
of  tha  nalfhbpchood  avrad  by  tha  Oflloa  and 
to  aU  pwfaaaonala  and  orfantaatlaoa  pro- 
Ttdlns  aartlcaa  aHaottnc  ohlldran  m  «ttob 


'O)  proTlda  oounaallnc  to  any  famllr  vltb 
tialldian  inaniin  wtthln  tha  naichbcrhood 
aarrad  tiy  auch  Ofltea  whloh  daalraa  oounaal- 
incaaatatanaa: 

"(4)  prorlda  to  any  aneh  family  appropil- 
and.  In  atoaptloaat-aaaaa.  pur- 
■ntaaa  aa  an  datciaainad  to  ba 
otharwlaa  unavaUabia  and  naoaaaary  or 
propar  aftar  aaaaaammt  of  naada  and  aoun- 
aallnc: 

"<A)' ooUaot  data  and  malntoln   owrrant 
raoovda  ragawUng  ito  aattvlttaa  and  tha 
tcaa  prorldad  toy  tt;  and 

"<•)  pro»lda  training  and  i 

"<bMl)  All  pntwhaaaa  of  aarrlcaa  undar 
aabaaetton  <a)f«)  of  thla  aaotton  ahaU  ba 
rattawad  from  tlma  to  tlma  and  at  laaat  onoa 
arery  atx  mrwitlia  to  datarralna  tha  affactlT*- 
aaaa  and  naad  far  oontlnuatlon  of  tha  aarr- 


(2)  Mo  aarrloaa  ahaU  ba  puretaaaad  undar 
aubaaotlon  (a)(«)  for  mora  than  twalve 
ninntha  unlaaa  a  raport  la  aubanlttad  to  the 
aaeratary.  ataeh  raport  ahaU  stato.  but  abaU 
not  ba  Umttad  to.  <A)  tha  waaoa  tha  pur- 
obaaa  waaMtglnaUy  aaaaaaaiy.  (B)  tha  nuaa- 
ber  of  paraona  la  tha  nalchborhood  who  naad 
or  raoMva  dUnllar  aarrloaa.  and  («>  tha  atape 
balng  takan  by  aiieh  OOoa  and  by  ttata  aud 
local  avtherlUaa  to  raUava  tha  naad  for  auch 
purchaaa. 

"(8)  Inairanglncfor  purohaaaaof  aarviow 
undar  aubaaoUon  (a)(4>,  tha  Oiloa  afaall 
Inaun  that  tha  famUy  or  g\iardlan  of  the 
child  haa  baan  fuUy  Involved  In  the  dadalon 
to  aaah  aarvleaa  and  agrees  with  the  sarvloas 
ohosen  to  meat  the  quid's  naada. 

"(c)  Sach  such  OOlee  shall  maka  maxi- 
mum use  of  volnntaar  workan  and  shall  at- 
tempt to  aaaun'  the  utlUaatlon  of  young 
paopla  and  older  paraona  in  QavryU«  out  Its 
funotlona  with  taapaet  to  ehlldaaa  (or  the 
famlUaa  of  chUdran)  who  an  in  need  of  aarv- 
toea  provided  by  sneh  OfDoa. 

"miOBBoaHooo  caxmcaa  ow  cnu 

"'  OKVKLOnCBMT 

''ike.  sn.  (a)  (1)  Saeh  agency  or  organiza- 
tion eatabUahlng  a  Ifalghborhood  Office  pf 
OhUd  Advocacy  under  thla  part  aball  form  a 
KWghborbood  council  on  CSxiId  Advooacy  to 
aerva  aa  tha  governing  body  of  any  auch  OOoa 
and  to  ba  eompoaad  or  not  laaa  than  nine  or 
mon  than  twanty-ona  membara.  who  may  be 
atthar  eleetad  or  appointed,  or  a  oembtnatlon 
thareof.  for  tarma  not  In  eacdm  of  three  yean. 

"(»  At  laaat  half  of  the  mamben  of  any 
such  Council  ahall  ba  Indlvldtaaia  nptaaant- 
Inp  laaldanto  of  tha  neighborhood  aarved  by 
tha  Oflloa  governed  by  sueh  Coonett.  One 
nMmbar  ahaU  be  aneh  an  IndlvlduU  who  haa 


nM  anaihad  tbatMa  df  twanty-oua  bat  wlie 
haa  attalnadtBa  aibaf  fiftaaa. 

"(b)  The  dvtlaa  atid  raapOhalbUltleB  of  tHa 
atteh  OooaMU  *au  bMhiflau:      >  ^ 

'  "f  1)  tha  aaMetloa  and  aiapleyaMnt  of  an 
ihdlvMtMl  to  airva  aa  DMetor  of  -the  Ofltoa 
fovamed  t^  auah  Oouncll.  wtueh  Dtnetar 
ttaU  haaa  authomy  to  aaaun  (tteou^  em- 
ptoymant  or  oaotnetl  anah  additional  par- 
Wmnal  aa  may  ba  naoaaaary  to  carry  oat 
tha  duUaa  «f  auch  Oflloa: 

"(»V^  drvalopmant  tor  tha  naighbw. 
hiMa  aarvod  by  tha  Oflloa  of  a  oomprahan* 
slva  plan  to  pcovMa  aarrloaa  fot  the  chlldian 
of  anoh  nalghborhood  daalgnad  to  meet.  In 
Moordanoa  with  prlorltlaa  contained  In  tha 
plan,  tha  naada  of  auch  children,  and  to 
davaiop  new  and  Improte  exlatlng  aarvleaa 
to  Stoat  the  needa  of  awsh  oblldMn; 
'  "(S^  the  matotanaiMa  at  the  Oaoal  la- 
apatMibuity  of  tha  Ofltoa  «hieh  l»«aaama: 

"(4)  tha  eateUlahmant  of  paraunnal  pou- 


'«(S>  aachic  aa  an  appaala^ady  Car  v— ^. 
who  an  diaaatlaflad  with  aarvleaa  prirrtdad 
for  thatr  ehfldran  by  the  Offioa  govamad  by 
such  Qauaott: 

"<•)  tha  aaaumptton  of  raapaulbUlty  for 
coordinating  and  enoouiaglng>tfta  davata»' 
aaantof  aanrtaaa  for  ahUdran; .  <    . 

"(7)  otharwla  taking  soah  aotlons  to 
may  ba  approprlato  to  carry  out  the  niininaaa 
of  this  part.  ^^ 

"soTHoaiasTiow  or  rowaa 

"Sac.  606.  For  the  purpoaa  of  cairytng  out 
tha  provtMona  of  thla  part,  the  Sacratary  la 
authorlaad  to  use  not  to  ezoaad  910.000.000 
of  the  amotmta  approktrlatod  to  Carry  out  tUa 
title  for  any  flacal  year. 

"scxzvTANoa  or  amvioaa  vo  aa  ow 
voLUMTAav  asam 
"Saa  569.  Mo  Maighboitoood  OOoe  of  CblM 
Advooacy  ahaU  In  any  way  ooasoe  any  fandly 
to  aooept  aervloea  provided  by  tha  Ofltoa.  but 
aaoh  OBea  ahaU  actively  aaaaourage  aU  allgl- 
Ma  loatdanu  of  tha  nelghborbood  aarvad  by 
the  Ofltoa  tat  aaoipt  Om  awvlaM  pRvvldad  by 
the  Ofltoa  and  aU  latoiaatod  naldants  of  aaoh 
nelghbflthood  to  pantolpala  aa  volunteer 
workan  in  oairylng  out :  Aba  aottvttlaa  of 
thaOfltoa. 

■  "ooiifuiairmurr  or  aacxMnia 

"Sac.  068.  (a)(1)  Bach  Nelghborbood  Of- 
fice of  Child  Advocacy  shall  treat  aa  confldan- 
tlal  all  racorda  pertaining  to  chlldran  ^««» 
famlllea  ^o  an  ncelvlhg  or  have  received 
aervlcea  provided  by  the  OOce  and  i^nll 
malntoln  au^  records  in  sach  manner  aa  to 
protect  tha  j^vaey  of  Indlvldiiala  with  n- 
speet  to  whotB  such  records  pertain. 

"(3)  such  records  pertaining  to  any  child 
shall  be  sraflahla  for  In^eottpn  and  review 
by  the  parents  or  guardian  of  such  child. 
The  Office  shall  make  information  contained 
therein  available  to  ether  peraoua  (indndtng 
any  public  or  private  agency  or  individ- 
ual) npon  receipt  of  written  s^aaraant  to 
such  rtieaae  from  the  pannt  or  guardian  of 
auch  child. 

"(hi  If  any  Indlvldnat  dtvulgea.  In  eon- 
traventton  of  the  proviatona  of  snbeeetWn 
(a).  Information  nfarrad  to  In  such  aabaae- 
tton pertaining  to  any  penon,  sueh  panen 
may  (wlthoot  regaM  to  tha  amount  In  aon- 
troveny)  bring  In  the  approprlato  dtotrlct 
court  of  the  United  Btataa  an  action  agaiaat 
suoh  indivMoal  for  tfee  reoovary  of  whiiaiavar 
flf  iba  fMlowlng  aaaotmto  la  gnatar— 

-(I)  ••60. or 
(a)  an  amount  equal  to  three  tlmaa  the 
lamagaa  (U  any)  anatained  by  auch 
peraon  by  iwaaan  of  the  aotlon  of  such  In- 
dlvtdnal  In  divulging  sueh  infonnatloa. 

"io)  Whenever  any  peraon  haa  reaaonabto 
aauaa  to  bellava  tha«  any  indlvldnal  tt  Jia- 
parfaf  to  taha  any  aeuon  which  wopSc  In 
aonttotontton  of  tha  provUloBa  of  aubaaienon 
(a) ,  fllvul^  laf onhatton  rafaned  to  in  sneh 
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partalnlnff  to  aneh  peraon.  aacb 
an  aaajr  hrlng>a  aini  suit  to  tha  appro- 
prlato dtotrlo*  eoart  of  the  T7nitad  Stotea 
to  enjoin  auah  tndindual  from  taking  auob 
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of 


"Pa«t  1"— Osnual  PsQviaxoia 
J   ,     "aariMinoMa 
B.  ifll,  Aa  Mad  to  thla  titto.  the 

"(1)    'Beaaatary'  maana  tha  4 
Health.  Bduoattoo,  and  WeUan; 

•  (a>  -Statar  ateana  the  aaretal  Btotee  and 
tha  Diatftot  of  Oolumtato,  Pnexto  Rioo.  Onam. 
Amarioaa  Bamoa,  the  Vtrgla  t»i^i>h.  ^q^  ^he 
Trust  Territory  of  tha  PaetOe  islands: 

"(S|  'ohlld  developmant  programs'  means 
programs  piwvldad  on  a  fuU-day  or  part-day 
baais  which  provide  the  adueattonal.  nutri- 
ttonal.  seelal.  medical,  payehologleal.  and 
physioal  aarvleea  needed  for  children  to  at- 
tain thalr  fttli  polanttol: 

' (4^  ChUdran*  maana  individuals  who  have 
not  aatained  the  aga  of  fifteen; 

"<6>  •eaonomtoalty  diaadvantaged  <dilldren- 
maana  any  ohUdnn  of  a  famUy  having  an  an- 
nual Inooma  below  the  lower  living  atanttod 
budget  (adjuatad  for  regional  and  metio- 
politan,  nrbaa^  and  rural  dlfferanoaa.  and 
tomlly  slae).  aa  determined  annually  hy  the 
Bunau  of  Labor  Butlstlca  of  the  Depart- 
mantofLabor;  *^^ 

"{«)  'haairtlcapped  chlldran'  toetudes 
intttoUy  retanlad.  hard  of  hearing,  deaf 
'5?*'.  1«P*»««1.  visually  handtoanpad! 
BOlonaly  amoUonaUy  dlaturbed.  crtppiadar 
^har  haalth  Impaired  children  or  chlldnn 
*?^  learning  dlsabtUttes  who  by  rea- 
son theraof  reqture  apeclal  edueatton  and 
retotad  aervloea; 

"^^>  "program'  inchideo  any  ptognun.  aarv- 
ice.  or  aaUvlty.  whtofa  la  conduoted  full  or 

Sil^»*i^«f^  '*  '^*»»'  ^  «=»»»"  develop- 
mant faomtlea.  in  aehooU.  in  nelghborhMd 
oentori^orli,  homee.  or  which  provides  child 
dev«^<mBt  asrrtcae  for  chlldnn  whoea 
Pjnmto  «a  workin,  or  noalvtag  education 

"(8)    'lo^ty   meana  any  city  or  other 

robOviMon  of  a  State  having  general  gov- 
ammentai  powers,  or  anjr  cbmblnatton  then- 

"(•)  •pannt*  means  any  peraon  who  haa 
Jy^i«-d.y  panntai  nap^nTbiuty  to  JSj 

"(10)  -single  parenu-  means  any  peraon 
Who  has  aola  day-to-day  panntai  nioSSbS^ 
ity  for  any  chUd:  ™»«i»u>u- 

JJi^JiL  T***°«  °>ot»»«'  n»»na  any  mother 

«!..,^  .V""  ^  ***«■  *«  «»Mtortake  or  con- 
iS^.f^"  *  P^-«n»«  work.  tnlidngVw 
•ducation  outalda  tha  home;  "**'*^*  " 

•«  Negro.  Amarican  Indian,  flpanlah-aur- 
o*m^  American.  Portugueee.  TortoS« 
^  ^^"°^^  ^  ^  «««»ta»y.  dwi2nn' 

Sat^-S-K^----- 

r«*.d-^!-r-S."^d^ 
»ir«?^in^si&-£ 

^^Pomo  Rtoan.  Cubm,.  ^I'SSU'o^ 

5^-Jnorlty  group  of'^ch^^tS^T^SrSt^ 
^^  have  an  aqnal  adueattonal  opportu- 

"(16)  "Inautuuon  of  hl^Mr  aiiii^L«.< 
J^  *»y»)  of  the  nclMv  Bduaatkto  Act  af 


"8bc.  682.  The  Secretary  shall  take  aH  hee- 
e««7  ^KJt^on  to  cpordlnato  chfld  dev«opn»nt 
progrims  und«t'  his  jurladiction.  To  this  end, 
he  shall  estobtlsh  within  the  Oepi^tment  of 
Rcialtb,  Education,  and  Welfan  an  Office  of 
ChUd  Devalopment,  administered  by  »  Dirac- 
tor.  which  shall  be  the  principal  agDoey  of  the 
Depanmaot  for  th*  adoinlatratlon  of  this 
title  and  for  the  coordination  of  pr^srains 
and  other  actlvlUm  rautlng  to  child  develop- 
ment. 

"mnarnoM  a 


"Sac.  06t,  In  aooordance  with  tha  piqpoana 
of  this  title,  the  Seoretary  of  Bealth.  Bduca- 
tlon,  and  Wdfan  shaU  aaUbllah  piooadiaraa 
to  aaaun  that  adequate  mitntlon  aarvtoaa 
will  be  provided  in  chUd  development  pro- 
grams undar  this  utle.  Such  sarvloea  rht^P 
make  uae  of  the  Special  Pood  Barvlee  Pro- 
gram for  chlldnn  aa  daflnad  under  section  IS 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  194« 
and  the  Child  Kutrltton  Act  of  1066.  to  the 
fuUeat  extent  ^n>rqprlate  and  oonalstant 
with  the  provlsiooi  of  suoh  Acts. 


"Sac.  694.  (a)  The  Saeretary  may  make 
such  grants,  contracte,  or  agreements,  eataib- 
Ush  such  procedures,  pollclea,  ralea.  and 
regulations,  and  make  such  paymenu,  in  tn- 
stallmento  and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  i«- 
ImbursaBMOt,  or  oMterwlae  allocate  or  ex- 
pend funds  made  available  under  this  title, 
as  he  may  deem  neoemary  to  carry  out  the 
provlah»9  of  thU  titto.  inoludlng  neoeaaary 
adjuatmanta  in  paymento  on  account  ot 
overpaymants  or  undeipaymente.  Sutojeot  to 
the  provisions  of  section  886,  the  Beeratary 
may  atoo  withhold  funds  otherwise  payabto 
under  this  titto  in  order  to  recover  any 
amounts  expended  to  the  current  or  Immedi- 
ately prior  flacal  year  in  vtoiatlon  of  any 
provlstan  of  thU  UUe  or  any  term  or  oondi- 
tkm  of  aaalstsnca  nnd«-  thto  tlUa. 

"(b)  The  Seontary  shall  praacrtba  raguto- 
tlons-to  assun  that  programs  undar  this 
title  have  adequate  Internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  reqalnmenta,  person- 
nel standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and 
other  pcrilclea  as  may  be  neoeaaary  to  pro- 
mote the  effective  use  of  fnnda 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shaH  not  provide 
financial  aaslatonoe  for  any  prognm  or  ac- 
Uvlty  under  thU  title  unlam  he  detwmlaes 
that  persons  ouployad  In  the  pragrana  un- 
der this  titto  Shan  be  paid  wagas  whieh  fhaU 
not  be  lower  than  whlehevar  is  the  hlgheat 
of(A)  the  minlmnm  w^o  which  would  be 
appneable  to  the  employee  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1038,  If  section  6(a) 
(I)  of  aneh  Act  applied  to  the  participant 
*P<f  If  ho  wan  not  exempt  under  saetlon  18 
thereof,  (B)  the  State  or  local  mtnimt^tyi 
wage  for  the  meat  nearly  oompanble  covered 
employment,  or  (O)  ttia  pravalllng  ratea  ol 
pay  for  paraona  employed  in  almllar  oceupa- 
tlona  by  the  aame  employer. 

•'(d)  Tha  Bacrataiy  ahall  not  provide 
financial  aaalatonea  for  any  program  under 
thla  tlUa  unlaaa  tha  grant,  contract,  or  i«ree- 
mant  with  raapaot  thereto  apaelficaUy  pro- 
vldaa  that  no  person  with  raaponalbUltlaa  In 
tha  operation  of  aueh  program  wlU  dlaorttnl- 
nate  with  raapaot  to  any  program  partici- 
pant or  anf  applicant  for  parUdpatton  to 
aueh  program  baeauaa  of  raoe,  craad,  oolgr. 
natl^  origin,  aax.  poUtida  affiliation,  or 
beUata. 

"(a)  TTie  Secretary  abaU  not  provide 
financial  aaslatanca  for  any  program  undar 
thla  u$)a  which  tovolvaa  poUtteal  aoUvltlaa: 
andni^har  the  praaram.  tha  funds  provMM 
thatofor.  nor  paraonnal  employa^  to  thaad- 
mlnutw^  thereof.  ahaU  ba.  In  any  way  or 
to  any  ntant.  engaged  In  the  conduct  mt 
pouttoal  aouviuaa  to  contravention  of  ato- 
Uon  608  of  this  Aot. 

"(f)  The  Baentary  ahaU  not  provide 
teanetal  aaMWinaa  for  any  pi«CMm  under 
thla  titto  unlaaa  ha  datarmlnaa  that  no  f  unda 


wlH  «l  Itaad  tor,  add  no  trfnon  win  ba  am- 
ployad  undar  the  program  on.  tha  ooMtrac- 
tion,  oparattea^,  or  maftoiiainja  of  ao  mneh 
of  any  fadUtr  aa  to  f or  «aa  dqr  aaetarlan  to- 
atructton  ar  aa  a  jAaaa  (or  nUglona  wotahto 
"(6)  A  efaOd  pBTttolpattng  in  a  prnnm 
aaatotad  undar  thla  tiuaahau  aot  ba  mquirad 
to  undargo  inadtoal  or  payehet(«toat  fiaml- 
nation  (axoapt  to  tha  axtMtt  lalatad  to  laarn- 
lag  ablUty),  Immunlaatton  (exoapt  to  the 
extent  naoaaaary  to  pnotaet  th«  public  fran 
eptdamiea  of  oontagtow  dlaaaaM),  cr  tnat- 
meat,  if  hto  parent  or  gaardlan  objecte  than, 
to  In  writing  on  nUgtoua  grvunds. 

"wmsBoaama  oa  oa*im 
"Sao.  686.  Whaoaver  tha  Saeretary.  after 
raaaonai))e   nottoe   and   opportunity   for   a 
hearing  to  any  prima  aponacr  or  protect  ap- 
plicant, finda — 

"(1)  that  there  haa  bean  a  faUun  to  nontw 
ply  subatantlaUy  with  any  raqtUremeht  set 
forth  m  the  plan  of  any  aueh  prima  aponaor 
approved  under  aaotton  616:  or 

"(2)  that  than  baa  been  a  faUun  to  com- 
ply nibatantlaUy  with  any  requirement  eat 
forth  to  tha  application  of  any  each  project 
applicant  approvad  puiauant  to  aaetlon  616* 
or 

"(S)  that  m  the  opaTatlon  ot  any  program 
or  project  canted  out  by  any  aneh  prhne 
aponaor  or  project  applicant  under  thto  tltte 
then  la  a  failun  to  comply  aubatantlally 
with  any  applicable  provlaton  of  thti  UUe  or 
regulation  promulgated  tharaimdav; 

tha  Saeretary  ahaU  notify  aueh  pi^na  9onaor 
or  project  •M>Uoant  of  hto  wiy«t»vgt  mkI  *>r»* 
no  further  paymento  may  be  made  to  -trh 
sponsor  or  aM>llcant  under  thU  utle  (or  to 
hto  dlaenUon  that  any  such  prime  aponaor 
shall  not  maka  further  pi^maate  undar  thto 
title  to  ^Molfied  project  anrttoante  aBeotad 
by  the  faUun)  untu  he  to  aattaSad  that 
then  la  no  longer  any  sueh  fatfina  to  eooi- 
Ply-  or  the  noneompUanoe  will  ba  pionqitly 
oorcected.  The  Seontary  may  aiilliiwiaa  tha 
eobttouatlon  of  poTmonte  with  ra^Met  to 
any  prajaet  aaaiatad  undar  thte  titto  whtob 
to  balnt  aamad  oat  iiiiiaaaiii  toautt  plan 
*  fl'''"**"*^.''''*  wbtoih  to  aoa  tovolvad  In 

,  ^    "rvaLB  iMruBstA-noir 

"Sac.  666.  AppUeatlona  for  '^tlgnatlnn  aa 
prime  aponaon.  oooprahasialve  child  devel- 
opment plana,  project  appllcatlona.  and  an 
written  material  pertaining  thereto  ahall  be 
made  raadUy  availabto  without  charge  to  tha 
puhUc  by  the  prime  aponaor.  the  awtllftant 
and  the  Secntary. ' 

(b)  In  order  to  aohteva,  to  tha  graalwl  de- 
gree feaalbto,  tha  oonaoUdaUon  and  oocrdl- 
nauon  of  pragrama  providing  child  develop- 
m«>t  aervlcea,  while  assuring  oontmulty  of 
elating  programa  during  transition  to  tha 
programs  authorlaad  unidar  this  tlUe,  tha 
foUowlng  provisions  of  law  an  «Tnwded  ef- 
fective July  1.  1973: 

(1)  Saetlon  a^(a)(l)  of  the  Boonomto 
Opportunity  Act  of  1064  to  rapaalad. 

(2)  Section  182(b)  of  the  Boonomic  Oppor^ 
tunlty  Aot  of  1964  is  amasidad  by  striking 
out  "diqr  onto  for  chlldnn"  and  mwiiliig  liu 
lieu  theraof  "aaaiatanus  to  aaeurtng  chUd  da- 

■Tlaaa  tor  nhndiau  but  not  opT 
of  ehttd  davaim—t  nwtiaaa  Bv 
ehBdna". 

(I)  Waiillwa  m(a)  (B)  of  tha  BBaaaiate  Qp> 
portutty  Aot  at  1—6  to  aBMndad  >y  atrlfclM 
out  'Vbiy  can  Itor  dtUdrtob"  and  taaarttai 
to  Uau  thacaof  "aaalataaoe  In  aaeortng  a^d 
davatopBMUt  aarvloaa  tor  ehttdraB".  and  add- 
ing aftar  t|M  word  '^amptoymant"  the  plwaaa 
"but  not  inalwdlng  ttoa  dlaact  npasattiwi  of 
OhUd  rtoratifiiiMiil  pr^g'^'T'  tot 

(41  Baetton  «M(h)  (1  >  «f  tha  1 
portunlty  Act  of  1064  to  aamdad  by  i 
out  "dag  aaaa  far  ahlldnn.". 


oauicoKirT  noonoioc 
Bar.  7  (a)  Tlw  IBnonnmie  Ctoportumty  Ant 

tltte  VI  of  the  foUowlng  new  tttta : 
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wcotKoao 


"SBC.  701.  Tbt^ruPM*  «r  ttte  «U«  ti  to 
MMoortfl*  tiw  ii»T«iov«tMOf  of  apMM  pro- 
DtMM  by  nfiAcli^ilM  1 1<—  !■  or  urb«a  aad 
rwtf  hnr-tneoxM  imm  aMf .  utaougk  attf- 
Mip  «Dil  noMlMtftni  otf  «h*  aaaMB>»Wy  M 
taiV*  wtita  i|n>ra|irtM*  VMhna  mhmuimi. 
tspra**  tb*  qu«ll«y  «r  tlMir  MooMBle  mm 
soeUl  iilrtMp«tiM  m  eoolBwiKjr  Uf%  in 

tkom  bf  ^miV  *UM  tbe  MTvablMuMM  fl( 
peraument  MMnnte  aad  aotfal  »MM0tw 
"Purr  A    Biicni  iMner  PkooEAiu 


Tn.  TtM  ihiTtWM  at  this  part  la  to 
wtobUab  tpstial  procruna  of  wltanca  to 
prlTftt«  looUlj  lnltut«d  oommtrntty  4>t«l- 
opment  c^ponttons  tad  rrittUd  nimproOt 
«tend«  cr  drgMUwtlotaa  eondoettac  m- 
tintlM  i^ai  (1)  w*  tUMOtad  Co  tha  aohi- 
tioc  of  the  cittlcal  prtibiadta  ailatliic  tn  par- 
ticular ccnuaranltlfa  or  nalgbborbooda  (de- 
tlned  wlthotrt  rag^  tftpiAitlvtl  or  othar  aob- 
dlvUioos  or'  boandutWl  utthln  tboaa  \irban 
and  roral  araaa  terli^  ooncantrattoaa  or 
mhatantlal  nuiab«ta  (jf  low-lncama  peiaoti*; 

ii)  are  of  8U0cl#nt  ette.  toope.  and  duratton 
0  have  an  appreciable  tmpMt  \n  forti  oom- 
munltlea.  nelghbarhooda,  and  rural  areaa  In 
arreatlnf  tandeiMrlea  toward  dapandaney. 
Chronic  unanploytneilt,  and  eommnrtlty  de- 
tMloratioB;  and  (S)  hold  forth  tha  pnapaet 
ot  oonttmilng  to  have  aneh  taapaeVi 
ttrmlnaitkMi  of  flnaooi 
ttala  tme. 

"OTABLXaBMnfr  or  paooftAica 
"flaa  713.  (A)  XlM  XMreotor  U  authorlaad 
to  prorlda  nnanotal  MataUooa  to  oommuiUty 
dartfopBMnt  ooiponUana  and  to  Dooproflt 
^enrtca  ta  oanjiuiatton  wUh  qualifying  ooatt- 
auuiity  daratepmaat  oorpocatlona  for  the 
|iaji—it  erf  all  or  p«ri  of  the  ooeta  of  prt>- 
graaoa  wlileb  an  d^wtgnari  to  carry  out  the 
puipoaaa  of  thla  part.  Such  profi—ae  ahaU 
ba  laaUlated  in  aumbar  ao  that  aa«b  la  at 
aalBelant  alaa.  aoapa.  and  duration  to  hMM  an 
appreciable  impaet  on  tha  ana  aavrad.  Such 
programa  may  Innliule — 

"(1)  economic  and  buelneea  darrtopment 
procrama,  Uvdiidlns  pirofr%ai»  which  provide 
ananclal  and  other  aaalstance  (including 
equity  oapttai)  to  atart.  expand,  or  locate 
bualneaata  In  or  near  the  areas  served  ao  aa 
to  proTttle  employment  and  ownerahip  op- 
portunities for  residents  of  such  areaa,  and 
programs  Including  thoae  deacrthed  In  title 
IV  of  thla  Act  1^  small  bualneaaaa  la  <a 
owned  by  reaidentt  of  such  areas; 
;  -{i)  ooomrantty  deralapBient  aod  bouaing 
•etlTltte*  wbl<A  ereifcta  new  training,  em- 
ployment, and  ownerahip  cpportunltlea  and 
vhl<;h  oontrlbota  to  an  taproviad  living  an- 
Tlronment;  and 

"(3)  manpower  training  prograna  for  un- 
employed or  tow-lBoome  peraons  which  aup- 
port  and  cooopiemant  economic,  bualneaa. 
nouatng.  and  ootpmunlty  dartfopment  pro- 
gnuns.  indudtng  without  limitation  aetlvi- 
tlaa  such  iM  thoae  dascrlbad  in  part  B  of  tlUe 
{oftbiaAet. 

. "  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  programs 
aaslsted  under  this  part  to  as  to  cocttflhute. 
oo  an  equitable  basla  batweao  urban  and 
rural  areaa.  to  tha  eUmlaatiooqf  poverty  and 
tha  fi«aWlihmeiftt  of  pannaoant  aenonUc 
an<l  social  banaflta  In  auch 


719.  (a)  Tha  Direetar.  nadir  each 
nguloMoaa  aa  ba  aaay  eatabtlrti.  abau  not 
proTtda  (taaaeial  aasMaaoe  ter  any  pfognun 
or  aoaaponent  pro  Jaet  under  thla  part  unlasa 
fce  deter  aalnea  that— 

"(1)  such  eommunny  davaiopBaaul  ocgpo- 
iMlon  la  raapoMUre  to  rasldaataof  tl»  ai«a 
OMct  guidallaaa  aafaWlahert  by  tha  DHactor; 

"43)  aa  projKIa  aadrslated  fadUUaa  wUl. 


to  the  wamiiiMi  faaalMa  eateot.  be  loealad 
In  the  area  terved; 

"{8J  pit«0aef8  win,  where  feaalble,  pro- 
mote tn*  MMlopnMnt  of  enttaprtMinlal 
and  manageaetit  akilla  and  thb  owtkMah^ 
or  partieipatlon  in  ownexahlp  of  aailatad 
bualhiaNs  aad  housia«  by  realdcata  of  the 
area  served; 

"(4)  proieett  wlU  t>e  planpeff  and  earned 
oti^  intb  tba  •maxlmtlfn  partiapatlon  of  lo- 
cal btutnoaameh  and  flnanrtal  inititutlons 
and  organlxatloha  by  their  inclualon  on  pro- 
gram boards  of  directors,  advisory  councils, 
or  through  oth^r  appropriate  means; 

"(5)  the  program  wtn  be  approprtatrty 
coordinated  with  toeal  planntaf  xtntmt  tUa 
Act,  the  DemonatraMoB  citlaa  and  MetM- 
poilUn  DerelopmeHt  Act  of  ItM.  aad  with 
othar  rMevant  planning  for  phyaieal  and 
bmaab  rasourcea  of  the  aiaaa  asrred: 

"(0)  tha  requirements  of  aubaeetlona  191 
(e)  and  lM(aV  of  this  Act  haw  been  mat; 

"(7)  preference  wUI  be  gtvan  to  low  la- 
eoiae  or  eeoaoratcally  disadvantaged  real- 
dents  of  the'  «eaa  aarvad  in  Oiling  Joba  and 
training  opportnnltlaa;  and 

"(8)  training  pKognMoa  oantad  out  In  con- 
nection, with  proJeeta.((inaaoed  under  this 
part  ahali  be  daalgned  wherever  feaalble  to 
provMa  ttiaaa  paraona  «^  auooaaaf  uUy  can- 
plot*  auah  training  wl^  atUUa  which  are 
aleo  In  demand,  ia  «oaununittaa.  natghhor- 
luiods.  or  rural  areas,  other  than  thoae  for 
which  programs  ar«  artahlished  under  this 


"<b>  Plnanelal  wtsiatanoe  under  thu  sec- 
tion wbaiX  not  be  eatended  to  aastat  In  the 
rMoeation  of  aetabllshmanta  from  one  lo- 
cation to  another  if  auch  relocation  would 
raault  in  an  innrwaas  tn  unemployment  la 
tha  area  af  ongmal  location. 

"(O  The  laval  of  financial  asalstanfa  for 
rotated  purpnaia  undar  thla  Aet  to  the  area 
aRvad  by  a  spactai  Impact  program  shaU 
not  be  diaainlahad  In  order  to  aubatltoite 
funda  autboriaad  by  thla  part. 

"sprucsTtoiv  or  orwaa  raaaaai.  aaaooacaa 
"Sac.  714.  (a)  Small  Buancaaa  AsMOnanu- 

TIOH  PaOGKAlU. — 

"<  1)  Punda  granted  undar  thla  part  which 
are  Inveeted.  directly  or  Indireotty,  In  a  aaaaU 
buaineea  inveataoant  company  or  a  looal  de- 
velopment company  shall  be  laoluded  aa  *pn- 
vata  paid-in  ct^ltal  aad  paid-in  auiplus.' 
and  'paid-in  aapttal  aad  paid-in  aurnlus.'  and 
'paid->in  capital'  for  purpoaea  of  eectloaa  302, 
308.  and  803.  ravacUvaly.  of  the  Small  Busl- 
nea  InvasUneat  Aot  of  IMS- 

"<a)  within  ninety  days  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Icanomlo  Opportunity  AotendmsnU 
of  1B71,  tha  Administrator  of  the  Small  Bual- 
ness  AdmlnlstratioB.  after  consultation  with 
the  Director,  shaU  praaoftbe  auch  regulations 
aa  may  be  neeeeeary  aad  appaopriata  to  ea- 
eura  the  avallahUity  to  community  davalop- 
mant  oorporatioiu  of  such  programs  aa  ahall 
further  the  purpoeea  of  thla  part. 

AoMix: 


~(b)    Bcowoiac 

Tiow  PaoaasMa — 

"(t)  Areaa  selected  for  aaalatanee  under 
this  part  shall  be  deemed  'redevelopment 
areas'  within  the  meaning  of  section  401  of 
the  PubHeWorka  aad  ■eonamle  Devtlopmant 
Act  of  18M,  and  ahall  qualify  for  aaaistAtice 
under  the  provisions  of  title  I  and  title  n  of 
that  Act  aad  shall  be  deemed  to  fulfill  the 
overall  economic  davalcpment  plannlnt  re- 
qutaremenu  of  section  a03(b)  (10)  thereof. 

"(8)  Within  ntaaty  day*  of  the  enactment 
of  the  ■eonodiic  Opportunity  Amaodaents  of 
1871,  the  fleeretary  of  Commerce,  after  ooo- 
cnHatloa  witli  the  Dtaaetor.  tttaU  pirvaarlba 
aaah  ragttlattona  aa  may  ba  necesaary  and  ^- 
prapvtata  to  enaora  tlie  availability  to  com- 
munity development  oorvtoratlona  of  auch 
programa  as  shall  f  urtbaa  the  puipusee  of  this 
part. 

"(o>  nKMBAMa  or  nn  OBraagasinr  or 
HoTTania am  Uaaaa  ruTiinsiaiiii     Tlia  Sao- 


aaA  Orbaa 
vltliiAka 
Hi  ta 


sisted  under  this  part,  or  tbalr  aobaldlMtsi. 
ShaU  qualify  M.apooaon  under. aaatlan  106 
of  the  Booatnig  Imd  Ortaan  Devalopmaat  Aot 
of  l9aB.andaaetlBaam.«S,aiMia8«of  the 
WaWnnal  nuim  Aet  oftlSMi  <8)  4o  aanara 
tkat-laad  Car  honslag  aad  bwaaaaa  kwattoQ 
aad  expanaUm.  la  made  avatlatala  nadar  tttia 
I  «f  tha  asMativ  Aat  of  IMS  aa  mat  be 
aaaaiMry  to  oanr  oaM  tha  purpoaaaaf  thla 
part:  and  (S>  toaaauaa  that  fmMk 
aUe  under  aaatiaa  TOt(b)  of  Wt 
Aetof  18*4  to  oaaamaanity  davslopmant  oor- 


may  ba 


"<d|  OoaoBaunaM  AMa 
Oiiaetor  ahall  take  auoh  atepa  aa 
aaoaaaary  and  apptopriate.  la 
and  eooperatlon  with  tha  heads  of  othar  1 
aral  departtuatta  aad  a^sarlm,  ao  that^oop- 
tracts,  subcontracta.  and  depoelta  asade  by 
the  Fsderai  Oovetaaaant  or  la  eannertlon 
with  programe  aided  with  Psdsral  funda  wp 
plaaad  in  aoeh  a  way  aa  to  further  tha  pap> 
poeaaof  thla  part. 

aouacwa  On  or  before  six  nwtntha  after  the 
date  «f  enactment  of  tha  Beoaomic  Oppor* 
tunlty  Ameadmenta  of  1971,  and  annually 
tharaatter.  the  Direetar  atoaU  aotamlt  to  the 
Coogrem  a  detaUad  report  eatttag  forth  a 
daecrlptiott  of  all  Federal  agency  pr 
wbleh  ho  flnda  ralavaat  to  aehteVlag 
puipoeaa  af  thie  part  and  tha  aataiM  ta  ^ 
such  pragwaa  have  ba«B  made  avallablt  ta 
oaouauBtty  development  oorporatioiia  ia> 
calving  llnanelal  aeelstance  oader  thla  part 
inciudlae  sperWnaHy  the  availability  and 
eff ecttveaaaa  of  programa  lafeired  to  ia  aOh* 
aeetione  «a).  (b),  and  (ey  of  thla  eeetum. 
Where  appropriate,  tha  lapart  requbad  undar 
thU  eubeaetlon  aleo  ahali  contain  reeoa- 
mendetloaa  ior  tha  more  eflootiva  utitlaatlon 
of  FBdaral  agency  programa  for  oarryiag  oat 
tha  puipoaes  of  this  part. 


"SiSr  in.  Federal  grants  to  any  program 
carried  out  purauant  to  this  part.  Including 
granta  ueed  by  eoomitinlty  development  car* 
porationa  for  c^tal  Inveatmenta,  ahall  (1) 
not  exceed  90  par  etntum  of  the  eoft  of  auch 
piopaht  including  ooau  of  admlnlatratlon 
unlaee  the  Director  determinea  that  aaalst- 
ance In  exeeea  of  auch  pareentaga  U  loqulrod 
in  fortberanea  of  tha  purpoaaa  of  t&ls  ptrt, 
and  (2)  be  aoade  avallelble  fOr  depoatt  to  the 
grantee,  vadar  condltloBa  which  the  Dt^Ktor 
deane  appropriate,  within  thirty  dm^  to\iq/m- 
ing  i4>proval  by  the  Dlractor  aiid  the  looil 
eommunlty  devalopnient  eorpoTatton  of  tbt 
grant  agreement.  NoB-FtdOEal  contributlona 
oaay  be  la  eaah  e«  la  klad,  fairly  avfthiated, 
inoludlBg  bat  aot  IhxUted  to  pladt.  equip- 
awnt.  andaarvieaa.  eapital  isvaatmanta  made 
with  Made  (laatad  aa  d  reatat  of  the  ^dattt 
share  of  tha  ooata  of  programs  carried  out 
under  thli  pwt,  and  th*  prooea*  from  aoiGb 
capital  hiraetmenta.  Shall  not  be  oonaMorM 
Federal  property. 

Taar  B — Bubal  PaoaaAJca 


needs  of  rural 


"aoAXSisairr  or  ruaroaa 
"Sac.  731.  It  U  the  purpoee  of  thto  part 
to  maot  tha  apeolal 
oommumtlaa  or  areaa  with  ' 
aubataotlal  nuaafcera  of  low-taaoma 
by  provtdlag  aupport  to  salf«halp  programs 
wh)eh  prooMte  eeooomle  developmant  and 
tndapeodeace.  Btich  programs  should  aa- 
oouriga  low-lstoooM  faoUUea  to  poot  tbaft 
talenta  aad  raeouroea  ao  aa  to  create  and 
•apand  rural  aooaomia  < 

"nwAiieiAX.  J 
"Sao.  791.  (k>  Tho  Otfeetor  la  authoctaid'to 
provtde  flnanotal  aaatatanea,  iaeludlng  loaaa 
havlat  a  maiHlmm  ihatunty  of  IB  yean  aad 
ia  amo— ila  not  naulttng  in  an  aggrigMf 
prliMipal  IndsbledtiaM  of  more  than  8*jp6 
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to  aaty  low-laeoaie  luial 
family  where,  In  tha  )u«^pnent  of  the  Dlraa- 
tor.  aoA  flnanelol  asatai 
poealbUlty  of  aSbotinc  a 
in  the  tnooma  or  ■uttrtamlllae.-or.  In  chaeaae 
of  tha  tli8Hlji  wurooottlhato  to  ^he  Inwnovo- 
mtha^bt  thair  Uvtng  or  hocatng  eoodltloaa, 
by  MMMlng  or  permtttlat  them  to— 

"(l)  acquire  or  inprove  r*»  aetata  or  re- 
duce eBcumbrsBcee  or  aroot  haproveakeats 
thereon; 

"(3)  operate  or  Improve  the  operation  of 
ftrms  net  larger  than  family  alaed,  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  ptirchaae  of  fbad, 
seed,  fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equip- 
ment; or 

"(8)  participate  la  oeopaidUva  sjaocUtiaaa, 
or  to  finance  nonagrtontttmU  anterprttae 
which  will  enable  such  faaUiy  to  supplenMot 
their  Income. 

"(b)  The  Director  Is  authorlaed  to  provide 
financial  asalataaoe  to  local  cooperative  aaao- 
clatlons  In  rural  areaa  ooncalning  cooeen;tra- 
tlons  or  subatantlal  nwmbera  of  low-ineome 
persons  for  the  purpoee  of  defraying  an  or 
part  of  the  eoela  of  eatabhahing  and  operat- 
ing eoOpOratlve  farming,  purchasing,  market- 
ing, and  proceealng  ptograma.  Coata  which 
may  be  defrayed  shall  Include  but  Hot  be 
limited  to— 

"(1)  adnteiatrauve  coata  of  atair  and  ovw- 
hfad; 

''(3)  coats  of  ptaiming  and  developing  new 
eoterprieea; 

"(8)  ooets  of  acquiring  technical  aaalat- 
aace; 

"(4)  Initial  capital  where  It  Is  determined 
by  the  Director  that  the  poverty  of  the  fam- 
lUes  participating  in  ithe  program  add  the 
e6clal  oondlUoQs  of  the  rural  area  require 
such  assletance. 

"UOnTATIOlfa  ON  AaaXBTANCB 

"Bmc.  738.  (a)  Mo  financial  aMlntarvrt  shall 
be  provided  under  thla  part  unlaaa  tha  Di- 
rector dotermlnee  tint — 

"(1)  any  cooperative  association  receiving 
assistance  has  a  minimum  of  fifteen  active 
members,  a  majority  of  which  are  low-Income 
rural  persons; 

"(3)  adequate iteehnlc^  aaalatanee  to  made 
avallabTe  and  coeomltted  to  the  programa  be- 
ing supported; 

"(9)  auch  financial  atilatanCT  wUI  materi- 
ally further  the  puipoaaa  of  thu  part;  and  "*' 

"(4)  the  apfdicaat  U  fulfiUlng  or  will  ful- 
fill a  need  for  aervlcea,  supplies,  or  fadllttea 
which  is  otherwise  Oat  being  met. 

"(b)  The  level  of  financial  aaalstance  for 
relatMl  purpoeea  under  this  Act  to  the  area 
served  by  a  program  under  this  part  sliall 
not  be  diminished  in  oixler  to  aubaUtute 
funds  authorlaed  by  this  part. 

TABT  O— Bufruai   FaoaaAim 

****6ni»o  AKB  TacHWTCAL  AasiarAwcc 
"Sac.  731.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  provide 
dlrecUy  or  through  graa^.  contracu.  or 
other  arrangamenu  auoh  technical  asalatance 
»nd  uaaiing  of  peraohntf  aa  may  he  reoulzed 
!?♦,  •S,"'!?'  implement  tha  purpoaaa  of  this 
Mtle^  No  financial  aaalstance  shall  be  pro- 

l^^  ^K."^  "^y**"*  "  P^*»^  organlaatton 
^«^i*"l.■^°°  *^«"  *»"  Director  pro- 
vides the  beneficiaries  of  theee  aervlcea  iwth 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  selection  of 
and  to  review  the  qjiallty  and  utility  of  the 
services  furnished  them  by  such  organU^Uon 
"(b)  Technical  assUtance  to  communitT 
development  corporauona  rnd  rural  ooopara- 
Uvea  may  include  planmng.  maaageroent. 
«^^i"?*"***®  °^  foortWUty  studtea.  prod- 
uct development,  marketing,  and  the  won- 
•  on  Of  stlpwid.  to  enoounSelSdaiSrn^. 
^h^'jril?'^'^  to  fuir-tliSe  actlvltlet  under 
the  direction  of  fbommuntty  orgaainUon 
financially  assUted  under  thU  uuT^ 
n,*l'^M  '^**">^  for  employees  of  oommu- 
S*{^^«»'5>meat  corporations  and  to«a- 
S2f?  V^  ni«mbora  of  rural  ooopmJree 
ttitf  1  include,  6tit  not  be  limited  to^-Se- 


fOtojtialalag,  tiaasraem  ttwtruuUeut  aad 
•"■obu^^  to  aasirt  them  ia  deveiopBieBt, 
■MBagerlal,  aui  epteaeurtai,  |««»«»»m«y  ^ai 
otbmr  teohmeal  aad  oagaalBatlocM  ahffls 
whlota  Will  oontrlbute  to  tha  eMsetiveaose  ot 
programa  aaalated  under  thie  tlUe. 
'^DcVKLontaMT  LOAK  hnm 
"Sac.  732.  (a)  ISm  Director  U  autiiorlaad 
to  make  or  guatants^  loans  (either  dUactly 
or  In  co(q>eraUon  m)fk  hanks  or  othar  orn- 
nlaatlons  through  agraemenu  to  partleioate 
on  an  liaiaai)^!^  or  defarrad  t^asls)  to  com- 
2i^^i!Lr*^**^°*****  corporations  eligible  for 
flUnOlti  asalatance  undet  section  713  of  this 
title,  to  families  under  secUon  723(a).  and 
to  local  ooi^Mrativea  in  rural  araaa  eleglbie 
tv  fiaiaicfal  asslataace  uadM^  fectlon  T2a(b) 
for  buiiiMsa.  honalng,  and  community  devel- 
opment nroiecu  which  the  Director  deter- 
fflin^  WBI  carry  out  the  puQ>oew  of  this 

"s»U»»  ahall  be  provided  under  thU  sec- 
tion uiQeas  the  Director  detarminea  that— 

"(1)  there  U  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"(2)  a  loan  U  not  otharwlae  avaUable  on 
rcMMiable  terms  from  private  aouieaa  or 
^hOr    y^derat,    state,    or    looal    pragrams; 

".(3)  the  aoMunt  of  the  loan,  together  With 
other  funds  avaUahle,  is  adequate  to  aaaure 
TOmpletioo  of  the  project  or  aeUavaaMnt  of 
the  purpoaea  for  which  tite  loan  u  atada. 
I^»mtaai69  by  the  Director  porsoaat  to  this 
ejction  ahall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  lees 
taw  arate  detenalned  by  the  Seetatary  of 
tha  -nbaaury  taking  into  oonaideratloa  the 
*'*»€•  «>af  kat  yield  on  outatandiDg  Traaa- 
ury  obllgationa  of  oomparatda  maturity  alus 
auoh  additional  charge,  if  any.  toward  wev- 
ing  other  costs  of  the  program  as  the  IMtec- 
tor  may  determine  to  he  conatotant  with  Its 
purposes,  except  that,  for  the  five  years  fol- 
lowiag  the  data  on  which  funds  are  initlaUv 
•!'ii^*  ^  ""  '»"o*«.  the  rate  of  iatareet 
I?*^^  ^  •*  •  •***  ««n«<»«^  impropriate 
by  the  Direotor  ia  light  of  the  particular 
needs  of  the  borrower,  which  rate  shall  not 
be  lower  than  1  per  centum.  AU  auoh  loans 
shall  he  repayable  within  a  period  of  aot 
more  than  thirty  years. 

"(b)  The  Director  is  aathorlxed  to  adjust 
interest  rates,  grant  moratoriUBM  on  rapay- 
meat  of  pctno^Ml  and  intereot.  oouaot  or 
compromise  any  obligationa  held  by  lilm  and 
to  take  auoh  othar  aetloae  in  reepeot  of  such 
loaof  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  neoamary 
or  approprUU.  conaiateat  with  the  oatsoees 
of  thu  eectlon.  .-—.——. 

"(c)  (1>  To  carry  out  the  landing  and  goar- 
asty  functions  authorlaed  undar  this  part 
there  shall  be  eetabUshed  a  Oevelopnksnt 
Loan  Fund  oonslsting  of  two  ttptrats  ac- 
counts, one  of  which  ahaU  be  a  revoli4ng  fund 
oaHed  the  Rural  Develt^anant  Loan  Fund 
and  the  other  of  which  ahaU  be  a  revolving 
fund  called  the  Community  Developmant 
Loan  Fund.  The  cii4>ltid  of  each  auch  re- 
volving fund  shall  renMln  avaUahie  until 
expended. 

"(3)  The  Rural  Developmant  Loao  Fund 
shall  consist  of  (A)  repaymeou  of  principal 
and  intereet  and  other  receipts  from  the 
lending  and  guaranty  operatiooa  of  such  re- 
volving fuxMl  and  the  revolving  fund  pi«- 
vlously  astahUahed  undar  aection  806  of  thu 
Aot.  the  assets  and  HahOttlas  of  whloh  Aall 
be  ttansf  erred  to  the  Buial  Devetopmeat  Loec 
Fund,  effective  July  1,  1873.  and  (B)  auch 
amouata  as  may  be  deposited  in  such  Fund 
by  itfiM  ZMractor  out  of  funda  made  avadlaHe 
from  i^ropnatioos  for  the  purpoaes  of  car- 
rying out  uiU  utle. 

"(8)  The  Conuaiinl^  Oovalouaaat  Xioan/> 
Fund  9hi4i  opostst  of  (A)  repagBMnta  of 
prlinolpal  and  Intaroo^  and  othor  reoeipta  from 
the  loodlna  and  guarasty  «paiat|ooa  of  auoh 
revolving  fund,  and  (B)  cueh  aaMuata  as 
aiay  be  dapoatted  ia  each  fund  (^  the  Diree- 
tar out  of  funda  made  avaUiriile  from  ^>pro- 


f^^Sf  **»y»y^*fV^  Of  omytt*  ««t  ttali 
tiOe  for  aay  Baeal  yaar  la  aaceaa  of  M04i00,0Qg 
whioh  ahaU  b*  avaJiaU*  oaly  for  gmatate 
oosamuatty  devMopmatvt 

"■VKLOSTIOM  Mb 


9tc.  783.   (aj   Baeh  prograqi  for  wlUoh 
grants  ate  oi#de  unqwr  thto  tttle  ahaU  pro- 
_  ttaidatioa  of  tbk  titii. 


vide  for  a  ti.        _ 

UveaesB  of  tho  p^Oflratn  la  aahlevliw  Itijpur- 
poeat,  which  evaluatloh  shaU  be  octtdueted 
by  such  pubUc  or  private  o^ga^laatiooi  aa 
the  Director  may  da^gnate,  and  bli  or  part  of 
the  ccajts  of  eyaluatioh  may  be  paid  from 
funiU  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part. 
The  nifa.U  of  auch  evaiimtloaa.  tcigather  with 
the  Duiaptjor's  fladlngi  and  w»«i?w*'Ttdanona 
concerning  the  program,  ahall  be  twi^t^Utd  la 
the  repoH  required  by  aeetlaa  008  of  thto  Aot. 

"(b)  The  DIraator  ahaU  coadaet,  either 
directly  or  throagh  granta  cr  other  arrangt 
mants.  research  daalgnal  to  auggaet  new  pro- 
grama and  pcrilotM  to  achieve  tho  parpoaai 
of  thto  title  in  each  waya  aa  to  provide  op- 
portunitlee  for  employment,  ownership.  aiMl 
0  batter  quality  of  Ufb  for  Imr  laonme  real- 
deats.  The  Direotor  ahaU  parttealaaly  iaveatt* 
gate  the  feealbUtty  aad  moat  i^proprlata 
manner  of  eetabliahing  development  taanka 
and  aimUar  Inatltntiona  and  ahaU  r^ort  8o 
the  Ooagreaa  on  hto  reasarch  ^i^^t^g-  aad 
recommandatioaa  aot  later  than  Jtuaa  80. 
1078. 

"Fabt  D— OsMxasi. 
"paooaAK  BoaAiaow  am  soraoairT 

"Sac.  741.  The  Director  shall  earry  out  pro- 
grams provided  for  in  thU  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  fiscal 
year  only  such  sQsu  may  be  ^proprlated  aa 
the  Congraak  may  anthortae  l>y  law." 

(b)  Part  D  of  mtt  I  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1994  to  repealed. 

(c)  Effective  after  June  80.  1973.  part  A 
of  tiUe  m  of  the  Bconomic  Opportunity  Aet 
of  1904  to  repealed. 


Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Beonomio  Opportuolty 
Aet  of  1964  to  amended  by  adding  at  ttte  end 
therectf  the  foUowlag  new  tttlo: 

"ITTUE  IX— NA-nONAL  LBOAL  SBtVICBB 

COBFOBAllOlf 

"BacbuuTioir  or  roucr 

"Sac.  901.  The  Ooapam  hereby  flnda  aad 
daclarea  that — 

"(1)  It  to  in  the  public  inUreat  to  provide 
greatar  accees  to  attomays  and  appropriate 
inauttttloaa  ter  the  orderly  reeelutloc  of 
grlevanoee  aad  as  a  maens  of  saeuring  i 


"(3)  away  loev-lneoaw 
to  afford  the  coet  of  legal  i 
to  approprtate  laallliiile 

"(»)  aeeem  to  legal  earvlaaa  aiad  appro^laae 
institutions  for  an  eltlassM  of  the  Dalted 
Statea  not  oaly  to  a  aailiai  of  private  and 
local  coooam.  but  alao  to  of  appropriate  and 
importaat  ooncera  to  tlsa  Federal  Oovam- 
ntent: 

"<4)  the  lategrlty  of  the  attotnev-dieat 
relatloaahip  and  of  the  adversary  ayatem 
of  Joatloe  ta  tha  Unttad  Stataa  requbra  that 
there  he  no  pollttoal  intetfereaoe  with  the 
provlaUm  aad  perf onaaaoe  a(  legal  i 

"(6)  exUting  legal  eervta 
provided  eoonoaiital.  eCeotiva.  aad 
tkenalve  legal  aervicea   to  tho  cUant 
muntty  ao  aa  to  bring  about  a 
reeolution  of  grtevaaeea  through  raasrt  to 

"(S)  apttaateaoapraBteorparatlaBOhould 
be  araatad  to  esMDan«e  the  availahlUty  of 
legal  aervicee  aad  legal  taatltutloaa  to  all 
oiUaeaa  of  the  Oaltad  ( 
iatarfa 


"aarabiiiaa  lamtT  ov  ooarcatnoiv 

"Sac.  oca.  (a)  nara  la  aatahibbod  a  aon- 
profit  oorporatloo.  to  bo  kaovh  aa  the  "Tlo- 
tlonal  Lagal  Servloea  Oocpocatloa'   (heralii- 
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•ft«rTC(M«M  t»  M  «b**OQrparMloa^  «M^ 

tb« OM%Mr€tata» OiiiMiMIHiil  TM Oo«p«m- 
tlflB  AM  M^«lhr|M«  «»«b«  pvoTUIaM  «r  Chla 
Utl*.  aa«i  «•  Ml*  MlWit  «pDiina«t  wltb  tbU 
tttl*^  to  ttM  Olctilpt  of  OotamM*  MonecoAt 
Corpontioa  Act  13M.r1cltt  to  wpwj.  slfetr.  or 
MUiad  UUi  ttU«  U  «<prMrty  nMTMd. 

"ft7  No  pMt  of  the  a«t  tttninfs  ct  the 
CoiporMlao  ab^U   laiir*  to  th*  b«a«flt  of 
Any  j)ttv»t«  p«rt0Q,  wuJ  it  aluai  tM  trwtad 
«•   &a   octeBI— M<ttx   dwcttlMd    tn   netion 
170<o)  (9HB)  at  tb«  mtapyd  lUvanu*  Ooito 
of  I»M  v»d.  w  jtn  oii»iilli|Mto<i  dMorlbed  in 
Mctlcm  SOlCc)  (3)   Of  th^  mtamml  ^erenue 
Code  of  tlM  irtilcli  Is  exempt  from  tu»t!oQ 
undar  aectloa  801  («)  of  nicb  Code. 
"vaocaw  or  oRxwKMUtnnt  aud  o«a**naATioN 
"Sk.  908.  (•)  TMm  «ball  fe*  %  ttmiultlon 
porlod  of  atx  month*  f«lIowli>«  th*  date  of 
•nactoiMit    of    tlM    BoanaiKlc    0|iparuumy 
AmetMlments  of  1071  for  Vbm  proeaM  of  ln> 
eorponuoo  utA  initial  oxcanlaatlon  of  Xb» 
OaiffanXiaa. 

"fb)  Than  U  mtaWliliort  an  Inoorpontlng 
t«itiiMni>'  nwnpnainl  of  tta  following  per* 
MM  or  tlMr  dMicoaM:  tM  peaaldaat  of  tha 
Amarloaa  Sar  Aaaoclatkm.  the  piaaldant  of 
tlie  Nattoaal  Lagml  Aid  and  OaCandars 
kmodMXam.,  tha  pnaldaat  of  the  AaaoeUtkm 
of  Amarlcan  X«w  Sehoola,  the  praaldent  of 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  AaaodatloQ,  and 
the  president  of  tha  National  Bar  Aaaoclatlon. 
The  Incorporating  tniataaahip  abaU  meet 
.  within  30  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
]Eoonomie  01;>portunlt]r  Amendments  of  1071 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
"(4:)(1)  Not  Uter  than  sixty  days  after 
,tbe  ensetinent  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
AniMidmc&ta  of  1071.  the  incorporating 
tmataetbip.  after  oonsnBliig  with  and  re- 
eelTlng  the  recommendattosu  of  national 
organisations  of  persona  eligible  for  aaslat- 
ance  xuder  this  title,  shall  aetabUsh  the 
Initial  Cllenta  Advtaory  Council  to  be  oom- 
poeed  of  eleven  members  selected,  in  accord- 
ance with  prooedurea  estabUahed  by  the  in- 
-eorporatlng  trusteeetalp.  from  among  Indl- 
vlduats  ellgiMe  for  aaalatanoa  iinder  this  title. 
"(3)  Not  later  than  atx^  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1871.  the  incorporating  tmet- 
eeehlp,  after  consulting  with  and  receiving 
the  reoommendatlons  of  aaeodaUons  of  at- 
tameya-aottTaly  engaaad  In  oonductiag  legal 
suTloee  programs,  shall  establish  the  Initial 
FR^eot  Attorney  Advlaory  Council  to  be  oom- 
poaad  of  eteven  meaobers  selected,  in  acoord- 
•noe  with  proeeduree  eetabllsbed  by  the 
toMorparatlag  trust  seaMp.  from  among  at- 
torneya  wbo  are  aeSlvely  engaged  In  provld- 
tag  legal  aerrtcee  under  any  exletlng  legal 
aemeea  program. 

"(3)  To  aaalst  tn  oarrylag  out  the  provi- 
«laoa  of  this  subaaetton.  the  ZMreetor  of  the 
OOoe  of  Beonomle  Opportunity  shall  compile 
a  llss  of  aU  legal  ssrvloss  programs  publicly 
Jtinded  during  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30. 
Wn,  and  the  subsequent  flacal  year  and 
furnish  such  list  to  the  incorporating  tniatee- 
ahlp.  In  order  to  carry  out  tha  ptorlslona  of 
thla  sutaasotkm.  tha  Director  of  the  omoe  of 
Noonomic  Opportunity  staaU  make  avaUable 
to  the  inccrporaitlag  tnisteeehip  such  admln- 
latrattve  servleea  and  financial  and  other 
feaouroaa  aa  tt  may  raqutra. 
•  "(d)  Niot  laser  than  mnafey  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  ■eonomic  Opportunity 
Amanrtmenta  of  1071.  the  CUenta  Advisory 
Cooneil  and  the  Pro)eot  Attorneys  Advlaory 
Council  shall  each  meet  and  eaeh  shall  aub- 
'mtt  a  Ust  (rf  indlvlduaU  aa  pnrrldad  in  sec- 
«ton  8M(a)  to  aanre  oa  the  initial  beard  of 
dtraetoia. 

"(e)  During  the  ninety-day  period  of  In- 
oorporatlon  of  the  Corporation  the  Inoorpo- 
ratlng  trusteaahip  abaU  take  whaMver  actions 
are  necessary  to  incorporate  ti>e  Corpora- 
tion. Including  the  ming  of  artldee  of  ixuwr- 
potat^on   under  the   District   cf   OoLuadMa 


-  ManpMAt 


Aaa>  and  so  pwpaiw  far 
Use  Iwaid  of  dlraotosa. 


Of  thai 

"(t)  Omtai  tha  ninety  day] 
ately  fSUowlag  ties  partod  spaaHlurt  In  snb- 
eeetlon  (e^  of  thU  aeetton  Ota  board  shaU 
take  whatever  action  is  nsesssary  to  prepare 
to  be^lB  to  carry  ont  ttte  aettvtttee  of  the 
OorpetatUm  six  months  aftar  ths  enaotlbent 
of  the  ■eonomlo  Opportunity  Amendmsnta 
of  1071. 

"anactoaa  am  urw,aaa 

"Sic.  0O4.  (aj  The  Corporation  abai;  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  ilftaea  In- 
dltlduals,  one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  board  to  serve  aa  ehaUman. 
Members  of  the  board  ahaU  be  appointed  as 
follows: 

"(1)  PuBuc  MKasaaaa. — One  meMber  o<  the 
board  shaQ  be  appointed  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice <f  the  United  SUtee  after  eonsultatloo 
With  the  Judicial  Confaraaoe  of  the  United 
Statee.  Nlns  members  of  the  board  shall  be 
appolntad  oy  the  Prement,  by  and  with  the 
advloe  and  eoneent  of  the  Senate  aa  foUowa— 

"  ( A)  four  m«nbezs  shall  be  appblntad  from 
among  indtvlduala  In  the  general  pabUe; 

"(B)  three  mnnbeis  shall  be  ^>pomted 
from  antong  tndivlduala  who  are  eligible  for 
assi stance  lusder  this  title  Whoee  Qamea  are 
submitted  by  the  Cllenta  Advlaa|7  Council: 

"(C>  two  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  Indfvlduaia  whoee  namea  are  sub- 
mitted by  the  Project  Attomeja  Advisory 
Owincll. 

Appotntmanta  \mder  elauae  (B)  ^lall  be 
made  from  a  llat  of  ten  Individualrlnbmlt- 
ted  by  the  Cllenta  Advlaory  OowbAI  for  any 
year,  and  appelntmeata  under  dauss  (C) 
shaa  be  made  from  a  list  of  ten  individuals 
submitted  by  the  Project  Attorneys  Advlaory 
Gounell  for  any  year. 

''(2)  LaoAL  OiasMiBanoN  Mwrs—s. — nve 
Individuals  ahall  be  membeia  of  the  board 
by  virtue  of  holding  the  following  offlcee : 

"(A)  the  preeldent  of  the  American  Bar 
Aseoelatlon  or  bis  designee; 

"(B)  the  preeldent  of  the  Nattonal  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association  or  his  designee; 

"(C)  the  president  of  the  Asaodatloa  of 
American  Law  Schools  or  his  designee; 

"(£>)  the  prssMent  of  the  American  Trial 
Laarsi*  Osaoclatlon  or  hla  daalgnaa; 

"«>  tha  prasldsntof  tha  National  Bar  As- 
'  aodailaa  or  Ida  daalgaaa. 

"(bXl)  THedlraatoiaappolMed  under  pa- 
lagnph  (1)  of  auhaactlou  (a)  ahall  ba  ap- 
potnted  for  terms  of  three  years  except  that — 

"(A)  the  terms  of  the  directors  first  taking 
olBoe  shall  be  effective  on  the  ninety-first  day 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Beonomle  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1B71; 

"fB)  the  term  of  the  director  first  taking 
oAee  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  titall 
expire  at  the  end  of  one  year; 

"(C)  the  terms  of  the  director  first  talcing 
office  appointed  by  the  Preeldent  shall  ex- 
pire, as  deelgnatert  by  the  Preeldent  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  (i)  In  the  case  of  di- 
rectora  from  the  general  public  ^;>polntad  un- 
der clause  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  (1),  two  at 
the  end  of  one  year,  one  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  oaa  at  the  end  of  three  years,  (11) 
in  the  case  of  directors  whoee  namae  are  sub- 
mitted by  the  Clients  AdvlMry  Oounoll  under 
elauae  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(1).  one  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  one  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
and  one  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  (til) 
In  the  caae  of  directors  whose  namea  are  sub- 
mitted by  the  Project  Attorneys  Advisory 
Council  under  clause  (C)  of  kibeactlon 
(a)(1),  one  at  the  end  of  two  yelirs  and  one  at 
the  end  of  three  years;  and 

"(D)  any  director  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occtirrlng  before  the  eiplratlon  df  the 
term  fbr  which  bla  predseaaaor  waa  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term. 

"(9)   The  dlrecton  .selected  ondar  para- 


'(c)  Ilia  Corposatton  ahall  baveaai 

■too  ahaU  ba  aa  attovsey.  and 
Dara.  aa  may  ba  oaasad  aad  at- 
by  tka  board  of  dlraotosa  at  lataa 
flf  TPinrtT— I*!*"*  find  by  the  board,  who 
at  the  pleaaure  of  the  board.  No 
*aB  asrvs  aa  aaseatlve  director 
ef '  Cba  OaeporaHea  far  a  period  in  eaoaaa  of 
an  yeara.  The  eaaeattve  director  aball  aseve 
aa  a  member  of  the  board  aa  ofldo  and  ataaU 

■v*  wMtoovt  a  vote. 

Md)  No  palltleal  teet  or  quaUflcatloa  ah^ 
ba  uaed  In  eeleotlag.  i»poinUng.  or  pro- 
■dMng  any  oAaar,  attorxMy.  or  employee  of 
the  Oorpceattan.  No  oAeera  or  employeea  of 
tha  Oorpoaatlon  ahall  receive  any  aalary  <rom 
any  aouree  other  than  tha  Corporation  dur- 
ing tha  period  of  anvloywant  by  the  (jpt- 
poraMon. 

"(e>  AU  meetings  of  the  board,  egssct^ye 
oommlttee  of  the  board,  aad  advlaory  coun- 
cUs  shall,  whenever  approprUte.  be  <!sen 
to  the  public,  and  proper  notice  of  auch 
meetings  shaU  be  provided  to  Intarsatad 
partlee  and  the  public  a  reasonable  time 
prior  to  such  meeilngs. 

"(f)  No  mssnber  of  the  board  mag  par- 
ticipate m  any  decision,  action.  <v  reoom- 
mendatlon  with  reepeot  to  any  matter  wbleh 
dlreeUy  beneflta  that  member  or  any  Qno  or 
organlaatlon  with  which  that  mamOMt  la 
then  currently  aaeoeiated. 

"(g)  Any  board  after  the  initial  board 
ahall.  in  oonoultatioB  with  tha  reapeoUva  ad- 
visory oounens.  provide  for  ndes  with  laspsct 
to  the  subssquent  meetlnge  of  the  OUenu 
Advlaory  OouneU  aad  the  Project  Attorneys 
Advisory  Council. 
"sovnoaT   oooMcxLa;    axactrnvx   comnrrxa 

"Sac.  006.  (a)  Hie  board,  after  consulting 
with  and  receiving  the  reqommandatlosy  of 
natlosua  organlaaUona  of  poraons  tflglhla  Jot 
aadstanoa  under  this  title,  ahaU  pzoi«lde  for 
the  eeleeUon  of  a  CUents  Advisory  OouacU 
subsequent  to  the  first  such  oouacU  lalati- 
Ushed  uAder  section  OOSCc)/!)  of  thU  Utle 
to  be  oorapoeed  of  not  mora  than  eleten 
members  salaetcd  bx  accordance  wtth  pro- 
eeduiea  eaUbltshgd  by  the  board,  IndwUng 
temw  of  ottca,  qualUteatmaa^  and  mattidd  of 
selection  and  ^n>^°*o**'^*>  f*^^^  among  tn- 
dltlduala  who  are  eUglMa  tm  aaslstanre  un- 
der thla  title.  Such  piuaedwree  must  Inaare 
that  altasaaa  flf  the  country  and  Mgnlfleaot 
ssgHMnts  of  the  oUent  population  ara,iapre- 
eented.  and  m  no  event  may  more  tha^  .<»* 
reprecMitatlve  on  auch  ooundl  be  nam.  my 
one  State.  The  Ollente  Advlaory  OouAdll  ahkll 
adviae  the  board  of  dirsoton  and  tha  esaeu- 
tlve  director  on  poiloy  matten  relattag  to 
tba  needs  of  the  client  community  and  may 
act  as  liaison  between  the  client  community 
and  legal  servleea  programs  through  auch 
activltiaa  as  it  deems  Appropriate,  including 
Informauonal  programs  In  laaguagaa  other 
than  KE«Ilsb.  The  Clients  Advladry  Oouaeil 
Shan  submit  the  list  Of  mdlvlduaU  for  ap- 
poWtment  as  members  of  the  board  In  ac- 
cordance with  elauae  (B)  of  eaetlon  Mi(a) 

-(b)  Th*  board,  after  oonsultlng  wlthaad 
receiving  the  reoomiaandaUona  of  aeaoela- 
tlons  of  attorneys  actively  engaged  In  «on- 
ductlng  legal  aerrtcea  programa.  tfiall  provide 
for  the  sMeetlon  of  a  Project  Attocnsg«  Ad- 
visory Opundl  aubaequent  to  the  first  Mah 
oouncU  eatabllshed  under  sectloo  e0S(o)(9) 
of  thU  Utle  to  be  oompoaed  of  not  more  than 
eleven  members  seleeted  Jn  Soeor^anpe  f^Ui 
procedursa  aUablUhad  by  tba  boafd.  Uh^S^ 
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ingMnnei 

of  eeleeuon  «nd  ••paiBtment.,|roBa  nmmg 
attoraejo  who  K«.D«|i^9ty  enaa««d  if^fto- 
vidlng  I^al  sacVtesa  unde^  this  tttie.  Suoh 
prooadHMe  mttN  aoiaure  thai  tA  areas  of  the 
cooMty  are  rspNaststsil.  aad  la  n»  event 
may  mora  than  one  repreasntatlye  «n  at^ 
ooundl  be  fMm  any  one  State.  Ula  Vte/^ 
Attomaya  honttti/tf  OovncU  «iaU  advlaa  the 
beard  cf  diraetatb add  «he  exaauUT>  dliasetor 
on  policy  mattara  reiatlag  to  the  fomlaliiac 
of  legal  sertlesa  to  members  of  the  cBaot 
ocmmonlty.  Tbafiojeet  Atfeonaya  Adviaaty 
OE>unotl  abaU  auMntt  the  list  of  tadinduala 
for  appotntmaBt  aa  members  of  tbb  board  lb 
accordance  wttk-alauee  (O)  of  section  004 
(»)(1). 

"(c)  llie  board  ahaU  provide  for  suffldent 
reeoujrces  for  each  Ady}aory  pcnUucXi  In  order 
to  pay  such  reaaona|»}i»  travel  costs  and  ax- 
pensea  as  the  board  may  determine. 

"(d)  The  board  may  aetabUsh  an  executive 
committee  of  not  latfi  than  five  memhws 
nor  more  than  seven  members  which  shall 
consist  of  the  chairman  of  the  board,  the 
exeouttve  director  9f  the  Oocporitlon.  one 
director  appointed  pursuant  to  clause  (AJ  of 
section  O0i(a}il).  one  director  appolnte^l 
puiaubnt  to  clause  (B)  or  (C)  of  eeotion 
004(a) .  and  OSM  director  appointed  pursuant 
to  section  OOi(a)  (3). 
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"sciiTHiae  AMs  pov 


or  Tsx  ooaroBsnoM 


"SBC.  800.  (a)  KOeetlve  six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Beonomle  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1071,  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  puipoees  of  this  tltls.  the  Oozporatlon  u 
authorised  to — : 

"(1)  provlda  flnanolal  aaststance  to  quaU- 
fied  programa  fumiahlng  lacs]  services  to 
members  of  the  clla^ t  community; 

"(3)  provide  financial  assistance  to  pay 
the  costs  of  contracts  or  other  agteemente 
made  pursuant  to  section  008  of  this  title; 

"(8)  carry  out  reeearch,  training,  techni- 
cal aasletanee.  eaperlmental,  legal  panq>ro- 
fesslanal  and  cllnloal  aaslstawee  programa; 

"(«)  through  flaaaelal  aasla«anoe  and 
other  maana.  Increase  opportunitiee  for  legal 
education  aaaong  indlvlduala  who  are  mem>' 
bere  of  a  minority  group  or  who  are  economi- 
cally dlaadvantaged; 

"(&)  provide  for  the  coUeetlcn  and  dle- 
Bemlnation  of  infonnaUon  dtalgmd  to  oo- 
ordlaate  aad  evaluate  the  eOtetlvenees  of  the 
acUvltlee  and  programs  for  legal  eenrlcee  m 
varloua  parts  of  the  ooontry; 

"(6)  oCar  adeioa  and  aaelstance  to  aU  pro- 
grams provldlag  legal  servleea  aad  legal  aa- 
slstanee  to  the  elleat  community  conducted 
or  aaauted  by  tha  Nedarai  Oovarunant  In. 
eluding— 

"(A)  reviewing aU  grants  and  contracU  for 
the  provision  of  legal  services  to  the  client 
OMamumty  made  under  other  provisions  of 
Fsderallaw  by  any  agency  of  the  redetal 
oovemmant  ahd  making  reoommendatlons 
to  the  ^propitate  fbderal  ageaoy: 

"(B)  renewing  aad  nukking  Noommenda- 
tlons  to  the  Presldsnt  anJoonmSTaonSm- 
ing  any  proposal,  whMbar  by  lagislatlon  w 
«»8utlve  action,  to  SatablUh  »  tiSu^^ 
stated  program  for  the  provlglon  of  Iwalawv. 
Ices  to  the  client  oommimltKimd  ^'^ 
vil'^'  J^°  «q«l»t  or  tlw  Aealdant,  nra- 
rning  training;  taollmeal  aealetanoe.  mSSi 

i?.  '*.'°i."*'"»"<«>  senrloea  to  any  fader- 
•liy  assisted  legal  aanrtoas  pragram;  ^ 

such  n^.***"^  "^  Ptooedum  and  take 
such  other  meaiuna  aa  may  ba ^^ 

!?!"'•  «»«  •ttomey.  amSoi^bytSrS5»! 
ration  and  attomeya^ald  ftL  wb^^V. 
v^  from  ruoda  W^JdadbaSa  d^iiSLS 

«nM  the  aune  protection  ftam  intarfewmS 
-Jf^such  an  attorney  wm  hlrad^SSSjIS 

^i»?ioSS'SClSU't?ffS2JS 

by  any  grantee  or  oontraetee  of  a^^c^Z^ 
'•won  with  special  pitSS'f?  JSJS^ 


mamban  M  tha  client  eoaaanultp  whoee 
maaaa  ale  laaat  adequate  «o  bbtaln  private 
lacil  eervloea; 

"(0)  esUbllsh  policies  consistent  with  the 
beat  ataadards  of  the  legal  profesaton  to  as- 
stire  Vb*  integrity,  eKeoUvienesB,  and  pro- 
f  eeslonal  qoaUty  of  the  attorhaya  preivtdlng 
legal  semoea  under  this  Utie;  and 

"(10)  carry  <  Ob  such  other  actlvttiee  aa 
wmdd'further  the  porpeeea  of  tMa  tftto. 

"  (b)  Za'  the  performanoe  of  the  fUBdUons 
set  forth  In  subeectlon  (a),  the  Corporation 
IS  authorlaed  to — 

"(1)  make  grsnta,  enter  mte  contraets, 
leaaee.  cooperative  agreemente,  or  other 
transactions,  In  accordance  wHh  bylaws  ca- 
taUlshed  by  the  board  of  directors  appro^ 
ixrlate  to  conduct  the  ik;tlvftlea  of  the  Cor- 
poration; 

"(9)  iteeept  uneondltibnal  glfte  or  dona- 
tions of  servicee,  money,  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  oilxed,  tangible  or  mtanglble, 
and  use,  seU,  or  otherwise  dispose  ef  such 
property  for  the  purpeee  of  canylng-out  Its 
aotivttlesr 

"(8)  appoint  such  attorneys  and~  other 
profeeslnnal  and  clerical  personnel  aa  may  be 
required  and  fix  their  eompensitlon  la  ac' 
cordanoe  with  the  provision  of  chapter  61 
ai^  aabotMter  m  of  chapter  68  of  Utle  6, 
United  Statee  Code,  routing  to  elaaslfica* 
tionaiKlOenetmlSeheditfetmteB;       ' 

"(4)  promulgate  regulatlona  containing 
criteria  speeUylag  the  fsanaer  of  appcoval 
of  ftppUcatloas  for  gxanu  based  upon  the 
following  oonalderatlons — 

"(A)  the  moet  econowjical.  effective,  and 
oompMbenslve  deUvery  of  Isgal  senrieee  to 
the  ^cUeot  community: 

"(B)  peaceful  rssolutlon  of  grtevaneee  and 
reeort  to  orderly  means  of  mklm;  obange; 
and 

"(C)  maxlm«,im  utlllsatloa  of  the  experttee 
aad  facUniee  ot  organlaatlons  prsaently  ^m- 
claUalng.ln  the  delivery  ot  legal  eenrlcee  to 
the  oUeat  community; 

"(6)  eptablUh  and  malnuin  a  Uw  library; 

"(«)  esUbUsh  proeeduree  for  the  conduct 
of  legal  servloee  frograms  asslated  by  the 
Corporation  "^itf'nlng  a  requlMOMut  that 
the  applicant  wlU  ^ve  assuranoee  that  tha 
program  wlU  be  supervised  by  a  policymak- 
ing board  on  which  the  members  of  the  legal 
proCsaalon  conatltute  a  majority  (except  that 
the  Corporation  may  grant  waivers  of  this 
requirement  In  the  osas  of  a  legal  esrvlcea 
program  wtalidi.  upon  tha  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Beonomle  Opportunity  AtnendmMits 
of  1071,  haa  a  majority  of  persona  who  are 
not  tawyars  on  tta  poneymaklng  board)  and 
members  of  the  client  conununHy  constitute 
at  least  ona-thlrd  of  the  members  of  auch 
board. 

"(c)  In  any  caae  In  which  servicee  are  per- 
formed for  the  PMeral  Oewarmnent  by  the 
Oorpomtlon.  the  Oorpcsatlon  ehaU  be  i«im- 
buraed  for  tbe  coat  of  sadi  aervloas  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  between  the  execuUve  dl> 
rector  of  tha  Corporation  aad  tba  head  of 
tbe  agency  of  the  Vsderai  Ooverament  con- 
cerned. 

"(d)  The  OorporatloB  shaU  aasiua  that 
attceaays  amployad  ttUl  time  In  progiams 
funded  by  the  Ootpenttlost  lafraln  trom  any 
outsMa  praetlce  of  law  imleas  permitted  aa 
pro  bono  pubUoo  activity  punaam  to  guide- 
llnaa  ■■*■'■»'«*'  m  by  the  Oorperatlan. 

"(a)  1ka<kapotatlaaitoaUtBaure  (t)  that 
aU  attcsneya  who  an  adt  veptbeontlnr  a 
(dleat  OT  gsodp  of  cBents  retrain,  wMU  en- 
gaged la  asttetttea  oarriM  on  by  legal  aarv- 
loae  propama  funded  ^  ttoe  Oetydfattoa, 

or  dataat  of  mtf  lagtdatlab  by  tbe  Oimmmi 
or  aiata  odoeiu  Mcialattee  bodlaa  by  rspre- 
sentations  to  such  bodlee,  ttoair  aasmbera,  or 
cQiBBilttoaei  nmasa  aaob  bodies,  tkeir  fiWa- 
bera^  ar  their  aaaadtteaa  reqnaat  that  cbe 
attorney  aialM  rtiwaanlatlu—  to  rbsin.  sad 
(9)  that  no  fonda  prosMadby  the  cmtbam 
tlon  ahaU  ba  utUlaad  tor  any  activity  wtaiai 


u  planned  and  canted  out  to  disrupt  tbe 
ordarlf  oondiiot  of  businees  by  tbe  Oongrsas 
or  State  or  local  legtalattve  bodlee,  1^  any 
daaaopatratlan,  raUy,  or  picketing  abaad^at 
tbe  f  emlly  or  home  of  a  member  of  a  legleia- 
tlva  body  for  4bif  puiBpaa  of  InfluenolnB  lUa 
Sctlena  aa  a  wsiahst  of'that  b«4y,  vuT-iot 
oondacttng  aay  oampalgn  of  advtftlaiag 
oaiiled  on  through,  the  ewamewlal 
for  the  pnqMee  of  Influearli^  ttie 
or  defeat  of  itglBlalliMi 

"(f)  The  Corporation  shaU  satabUab  gxildo^tv 
Unas  for  oonaMeratlon  of  poaalble  appeals' 
to  be  Implemented  by  each  grantee  or  pon* 
tractee  of  the  Corporation  to  ensure  the 
efficient  utiliaaticm  of  retourcee.  Bueb  guide- 
imee  ahall  in  no  way  iBtarfare  with  tba 
attomeyb  rssponslblUtlsa  and  obllgatlana 
under  tba  Oaaena  of  Wrefesslonaf  Bthlea  aad 
the  Code  of  Prefeeslonal  Beeponslblllty. 

"(g)  The  boi|id  ShaU  eetabUsto  a  graduatgd 
scbedule  of  teea  raqmring  a  oUeat  wboea  la- 
oooM  la  above  ttie  level  6t  pomty  to  pev 
aO  or  a  portion  of  Qm  coat  of  aervlcee,  bw 
only  m  the  event  that  such  oUeat  is  finan- 
cially able  to  do  so. 

"(h)  No  tuadi  mads  avaUaMe  by  tbe  Oqs>- 
poratlon  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  used 
to  provide  legal  aarvlcas  wltb  raapeet  to  any 
criminal  proceeding  (Including  any  extraor- 
dinary writ,  such  as  habsaa  corpus  or  eoram 
nobis,  deigned  to  dtaUenge  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding) except,  puiBuant  to  guldellnee  ee- 
tabUshbd  by  ths  Oorporatton,  to  provlda 
servicee  not  otherwise  adequately  available. 

"NOKVBonr  am  MoarrouTscai.  MAToaa  oo  naj,r 


007.  (a)  The  Oorporatton  shaU  have 
no  power  to  Issue  any  sharee  of  stock,  or  to 
dedare  or  pay  any  dividends.  -« 

"(b)  No  part  ef  the  UMome  or  esaeta  of  ttaa^ 
OmpuiaUun  MmU  tatira  to  tba  lisnant  cf  aa^ 
director,  cOeer,  employee,  or  any  othar  ladlvr 
vtdual  except  aa  reaaonable  conpanaaUoa  fev- 


"(c)  ^nie  Corporation  may  not  eontributo- 
to  or  otherwiee  eupport  any  poUtleal  party  or ' 
candidate  for  cSeettre  public  cSee. 

"(d)  Tbt  Corporation  shaU  Inaurs  that 
aU  amptoyaaa  of  legal  aerrleaa  pragrana 
funded  by  the  Corporation,  while  engegea  u 
acttvttlee  carried  on  by  legal  saiilues  pro^ 
grams,  retrain  (l)  from  any  parttaan  poUtlaal 
actMty  WMOclated  with  a  candidate  for  pub»- 
lie  or  party  ofllee,  and  (3)  from  aay  ^attt' 
regietratlon  activity  other  thaa  legal  rapra- 
sentetlon  or  aay  aeClvtty  to  proivlde  loteie  or 
proepaetlve  voters  with  traneponaMon  to  the 
polls. 

"sacsae  to  axcoaoa  ans  ooctnovta  mmlatmb 

TO   THK   COBPOSATIOM 

"Sec,  000.  (a)  Oopiss  of  all  records  and 
dooumsnte  perttnezxt  to  each  grant  aad  eon- 
tract  made  by  the  Oorpocation  sfaau  be  mala^ 
talnad  In  tha  prlaalpal  oAoa  ef  tba  Oorpeaaii 
tlon  in  a  place  leedlly  ssossstble  and  ,epen  to 
pubUe  Inapeotton  during  ordlanry  working 
house  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  yean  sub- 
sequent to  tbe  making  of  such  grant  er  con- 
tract, t 

"(b)  OoplBe  M  att  rapotta  psBttoant  tnf 
tbe  ssalaatton,  taapaxtlnn,  oa  manlteslng  or 


for  aiperled  of  at  leaat  tbna  yaaas  la  tha 

principal  o^fe  ef  tba  Oorpoyatton  subaaqnent 
to  auch  evaluation.  Inspection,  or  monltoHng 
visit.  Upon  requaat.  tha  substaaqa  «f  euoh 
reports  ,ahaU  be  t^mlahid  to  tha  pantee  or 
ccmtraetee  who  Is  tbe  subject  of  the  evalua- 
tion. Inspection,  or  monftoinnl  ^istt. 

"(c)  The  Oorpbtbtton  si^  atford  notice 
and  raaaoaablii  «|i|^ort\mtty  tbi^  oemmant  to 
intarestad  partlM -prior  to  tssulni^agulatlons 
sBd  gatdallnaa,  aM  H  abaU  pobMsb  la  tbe 
Nsdanri  Bsglatar  on  a  timely  harts  alt  tUby- 
lawat  racidbttons.  dikd  gUMaUaaa. 

*'(d)  Hfea  Oerpocat*B<  «MI1  be  eubjeet  to 
tba  faovbtooa  at  tba  Wiidst  at 
tsoaAet. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RSCC«U><^SINATB 


A^^fust  5,  i^n 


.  M9.  la  •ddittoB  to  Miy  fi 

I  MWOibto  for  psynMiri*  tM  Ctor* 
penMfMfnm  ■»proprt«uwi>  lor  <Mf|lm  wrt 
tiM  tfMoMBlc  OppattaHitf  Aot  of  1M4  for 
Mir  ftMtf  fviur,  tk««  Mft  fiutlMr  Auttatlaad 
td  »»  MpnitoMM  (or  lay— at  to  ttM  Ow» 
poratioB  ineh  mm*  w  My  t»  iwaMMry  fior 
any  flccal  j^aar.  f^ndSBMtomMBM*  te  cba 
OotporaUMi  fi«M  «pprDiirlatl<ma  f«r  «C7  fis- 
cal 7Mr  ahaU  mnala  a»ina>l»  ua«tt  «»- 
pwulad. 

"nooasa  um  umx  or  rm  cot»OK4Tioit  aks 
THi  atiruwTa  or  AiavrAirct 

"Sac.  910.  (»)  Tha  aeaouata  o<  Um  Oorpora* 
tlan  abaU  IM  awUtnA  a»jawally  la  aaog^daaca 
wltta  tmtnUr  aacaptad  audUiac  na«4arda 
by  aay  MMMpaodaiit  Ijai— ad  p«dbUe  apeount- 
ant  oaitiaad  or  neanaart  by  a  nvuUtory  aiw 
Uaecity  at  aStau  or,  poUtiaaL  subdlrtalon. 
■acb  anob.  M*dlt  4iaU  ba  aocduetad  at  tba 
placa  or  ptaaaa'wbara  tba  aeaounu  of  tha  Cor- 
pqrattoa  ara  normaUy  kapt.  AU  books,  ac- 
oowtta,  flnanctal  raovda,  raporu.  files,  aad 
all  otber  papan.  thlnga.  or  fwoparty  baioaf- 
IQC  tooc^  uaa  by  tba  Carp<»atlan  aod  naoas- 
■ary,  to  faeiUUU  tba  siidK  ahaU  ba  aada 
avaUabla  to  tba  paraon  coaductlnc  tba  audit, 
ooBslstaat  vHb  tba  nacaaaity  of  tnalntalnlng 
tba  conftrtanUaUty  taqulred  by  tba  baat 
■taodards  at  tHa  legal  profasatoa.  and  full 
fadlltlai  for  TerUylnf  tranaactlqns  wttb  tha 
balanoa.  or  aacorttlas  bald  by  dapoaitorMa.  fis- 
cal a«ants.  axMl  custodians  tfball  ba  afforded 
to  any  sucb  panon.  Th*  raport  of  each  eueh 
ladapcBilant  atidlt  tball  ba  Inolvdad  in  tba 
annual  report  raqulNd  uWer  tbls  UUa.  Tba 
aodtt  impart  wtmU  eat  fonb  tba  acapa  of  tba 
audit  and  iaeitidasuoii  atataaaanU  aa  are  nao- 
eeaary  to  inaaent  faMy  tha  aaaata  and  HaMIU 
tlaa.  aod  aurphia  or  daAalt  o(  tlM  Oaipora- 
tlsB.  «ltb  aa  anatyata  af  tba  ohaocea  ttwriUi 
duilBC  tba  year.  supplaaMntad  tn  waannable 
dalaU  by  a  atateasant  ot  tba  lacome  and  ex- 
pansee  of  tba  corporation  during  tba  year. 
aad  a  etatamant  oC  tba  eouroes  and  apfrilca- 
tlon  ot  funds,  togatbar  wltb  tha  opinion  of 
tba  indapandeot  auditor  of  theae  eto^amanta. 

"(b)(1)  nta  ana  natal  tranaacttoaa  of  tba 
Ootpasatton  toe  aay  flacel  year  during  wbtcb 
Federal  (uada  ara  arailabla  to  finance  any 
portton  of  Ita  oparattoos  may  ba  audltad  an- 
nually by  tba  Qanarsl  Aoaounttng  OOoa  In. 
aeeordaaea  with  tba  prlaetplaa  and  praaa- 
durea  appliaabia  to  eommeraial  oorporaia 
traoaactlona  aad  under  such  rulee  and  regu- 
latlooa  as  may  ba  oraaerlbad  by  the  Oomp- 
traUar  Oaaatal  of  tba  United  States,  consist- 
ent with  the  naoasslty  of  maintaining  tha 
confidentiality  required  by  tba  beat  stand- 
ards Of  tba  Imt  profeeslon.  Any  such  audit 
sliall  be  conoueted  at  tbe  plaee  or  places 
Wbata  aeaounu  of  tba  Corporation  are  nor- 
maUy kept  "ma  repwaentatHa  at  tb»  Oanaral 
Aoeowatteg  XXBoa  aban  bare  aeaaas  to  all 
booKs.  aeeo«mt».  reeot«to.  Mporta.  fllee.  aad  all 
otber  papan,  tunga.  «r  pMparty  belonging  to 
arm  uaa  by  the  corporatian  penalnttg  ••  tts 
financial  tfaaaacttona  and  naaaaaary  to  taaiU- 
utatba  audit,  and  they  ahau  ba  alTOTdad  fun 
facillUea  for  verifying  transactions  with  ths 
balaaeas  or  seeMHtles  bald  by  dspoattaHee, 
enstodhHHk  An  soeb  books, 
rsports,«aB.  papetc.  aad 
IMvperty  ar  the  Owperatton  shall  retain  bi 
tba  poasaaaloB  and  custody  o^  ths  Onpora- 
tton. 

"(1)  A  report  of  sach  such  audit  riiaU  ba 
made  by  the  OMnptrotler  Oanaral  to  tha  goa- 
gnas.  Tbe  r^ort  to  tha  Oodgraaa  ahioi  con- 
tain suob  oammsntB  an4  lA(onnaU<n  as  tbe 
ComptnUer  Ghmaeal  mair  tlaafji  aaeai^uty  to 
lafom  Congress  at  ths  flnanrtal  operations 
aad  oondlttan  of  the  (<atpQtatt0n.  tagsthay^ 

thereto  ss  ba  —y  daaot  aaniakla.  Tba  (apart 
Aan  alao  abow  apsaifiaaUy  any  pragraaa.  ei- 
ather  flnaadal 


la  tha  aoaaw  «t,Ma 
whlolk^la  tha  ogM^iaci  at  tha^n— a 

traUar  Oencaal.  has  baea  oarrlsd  aaar  i 
wlkboat  aathocl^  of  law.  A  aapf  ^ 
report  ahatt  be  furalabed  to  the  .eargyuUffa 
diraoor  a»d  to  eaalt  aiaiabea  al  tha  boar^at 
tha  tlaae  si»mWtad  to  the  Ooagraw. . 

"(e)(1)  Xa«h  gni9taa  or  ooatraotaa.  otMr 
thaa  a  matpie^  of  #  .fiiMd  pdoa  oo^^iaot 
awardad  piinuant  to-  oompetltlra, ,  Ridding 
PTOoeduras,  under  this  ^ttp.  s^iaU  kaep  aueb 
reoords  aa  maj  be , reasonably  naoeeaajty  to 
fully  dierloee  the  amount  and  tha  4iepoaitioi) 
by  sucfh  raolpiant  af  ttta  pwiceeds  at  fuob 
saalataroe.  the  total  cost  at  tha  pcojaot  ox 
ua4ertaklng  in  conrMiotioB  with  which  such 
satfataooa  ie  given  or  uasd.  aad  the  arooiiBt 
and  nature  at  that  portion  of  the  ooat  of 
tbe  project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
■oumaa.  •nd  euph  otttar  moocda  as  w^U  tadU- 
uts  u\  aHecttva  audit. 

"(a)  Tba  Corporation  or  any  of  its  duly 
authorised  repreeantatlraa  shall  bare  aeoeas 
for  the  purpioea  of  audit  |»d  aianBtnatlon  to 
any  books,  doeumonts.  papers,  and  reoords 
of  the  raotplaat  that  ara  pertinent  io  sasist- 
sQce  received  under  this  titia.  iIm  Cfiatp- 
troUer  Qanacal  of  tbe  United  Btataf ,  ok  any 
of  hu  duly  autboriaad  rapreeentativas  ^^ail 
also  have  aooees  thereto  tor  such  pntposa 
during  any  flacat^year  for  vhleb  T^atai  funds 
are  araUable  to  the  Corporation. 

"Sac.  9U.  Tim  C&rparmtion  aban  prepare 
an  annual  report  for  transmittal  to  tbe  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congreee  on  tor  before  tbe  SOtb 
day  of  January  of  aadi  year,  summarising  the 
aetirttiae  of  tha  Cbrporatton  and  malting 
such  recoBunandatlona  aa  It  may  deem  ap- 
preprlata.  This  repart  aball  include  ftikttnga 
and  rwwoi— jandatieeia  ooacamlng  tbe  praa- 
erration  of  tbe  attomay-dlent  relationahips 
and  adherence  to  the  Code  of  rrofeaalonal 
Reeponslbinty  of  the  Amerlean  Bar  Aeeocta- 
tlon  In  the  eoaaluet  of  programs  supported 
by  ths  Corporation.  Tba  report  shall  tn<dude 
a  caakpraheasira  and  detailed  report  at  tha 
operations,  aotlvltlas.  finanrtal  condition, 
aad  aoeompUshmewIe  at  tba  Obrporatlen,  to- 
gether with  tbaaddlUaaal  views  and  reoea»- 
meBdattona,  If  aay,  at  maaiben  at  the  board. 

"uavminoHa 

"8aa  9U.  As  used  la  this  UUa,  tba  term— 

"(1)  "State'  meaas  tbs  several  Statee  and 
the  Olstrlet  at  Ooltmibia.  Puerto  Bloa,  Ouam. 
Amertaan  Samoa^.tbe  Virgin  Islands,  andthe 
Trust  Territory  ef  tha  Pacific  Jalaads; 

~(2)  'Ooepotatlon'  mssns  tba  Ksftlooal 
Legal  flarvleea  CcaporaMon  eatabllahad  pur- 
suant to  tbu  titte; 

"(»)  'elteitt  eoammntty'  ataaas  iadlvid- 
uala  unable  to  obtain  private  legal  eounssi 
baeause  of  inadegoaaa  nnaneial  aaiwuia; 

"(4)  "BMnbar  at  tba  ohant  coaamnatty' 
inaludea  aay  paraon  uamMa  to  obtaia  private 
legal  oonaeet  henanas  at  la  adequate  flasaelal 


lawMlly 


aa  tha 


"(B)  fapraaaataUva  at  the  allaat  aonmiu- 
ntty'  lartadaa  aafr  paraon  wbo  i>  eeleeted  by 
members  of  tbe  client  community  wlaathar 
or  not  a  namhar  ot  ttmx  eonuaanttqrt 

"(8)  legal  asrvlces'  tnoludsa  Isgal  advtos, 
legal  repiwentalliai.  lagat 
tlan  aaaoeralag  legal  i%hta 
biUtlaak  said  Maalar  aattvtttas  QnoMdtng  la 
areas  whaa*  -a.  slgaHhant  peritaa  of  the 
dm*  aonuauBlty  yaaks  a  lang^aiga  other 
than  aDgUab  aa  tlar  pradaaBiaaa|''laagnaga^ 
or  is  htMi^ial.  aarvloea  to  thoaa  — tabara  at 

tha  oliaat  i  naa iMy  la  tbaappra^rlate  lan- 

guage  other  than  Kagjiah); 

"(1)  Hagal  priKeaMiw'  rafkra  to  that  bady 
nnai^iiead  ef  all  peraona  adinlMad  to  paaoUoe 
befgao  tha  highaet  ooort  a<  at  I 
of  the  UaMad  Btatea: 

*i*i  iMaproat'.  as  appUad  to  aay  i 
ttaa,  aorpatattan,  ar  aaaoBlafleii  maans  a 
fovadatlon,  eorporatkm.  or  aasoetatloa.  ao 
paH  f<  tiia  net  eamlnge  of  wbieb  inorae,  or 


"vaoMftiTtQW  Off  tttttitfli,  ooMnoL 
"Brno.  9ia.  IMhiag  «q})Mned  la  thi*  (ttto 
«iaa  ba  daemad  tot  a^fhortae  any  Umf^ 
HMnt.  agaa«|i.  lAeW.  ec  an«}eyee  d  tl^ 
UhHad  saates  to  agaralw  par  diraotloa. 
auparvtrtga,  or  oootrol  ^mM*.  Oovpocaaoa 
or  aay  of  W  graataa*  «i  MRlitaatocs  or  em- 
BXtm.  0r  over  the  ab«r<ar  «r  Iqrlows  oC  ib» 
(tarparatton.  or  over  tha  attoaaaya  proattfUig 
le«at  aaavioea  pmuant  to  thie  title.  ar.Miar 
tha  nanbars  of  tha  dlwrt.onaamuntty  (•> 
oatvtag  lega)  aai  iluaa.  pursuant  to  thla  title. 


914.  The  board  ehaU  preeeriba  fn- 
ceduiM  toaosore  that^ 

"(I)  flaaaelal-aaalsMuiee  ahaU  not  be  sta- 
paadad  for  fkilura  to  eOkaply  wHh  appUeabla 
tara»  and  eoodltiona,  ezeapt  in  amaifancy 
sKusttons.  ualsss  tha  dmatae  or  oontraetee 
has  bOan  glvaa  laOWaaele  noUce  and  ajrpor- 
tunlty  to  Show  cause  why  sQeb  actloa  ahrald 
not  be  taken; 

"(3)  financial  atMs^aaea  shsll  not  ba 
tarmlaatad.  an  upttoatian  for  rafundlait 
aban  aot  be  denied,  sad  aa  tmergeney  sua- 
peneMB  of  financial  aaalsts]^  shall  ttot  bo 
continued  for  lotfgar  than  thirty  day«,  ua- 
leee  the  grantee  or  oontraetae  has  bean  af- 
forded roaeonaMa  aotluoaaMl  opfMrtuatty  for 
a  timely,  fuU.  aad  fair  hearing. 
"oooaantsnoi* 

"Sac.  916.  Tbe  President  may  direct  that 
parueular  support  functions  of  the  PadaM 
Oovamment.  such  ss  tbe  Oanaral  Servtoea 
Admfnlatratlon.  tha  Podaral  teleeoauaualaa- 
uons  system,  aad  other  faeOttlea.  be  utlll«tb 
by  the  Corporation  or  tta  graateas  or  cen- 
tiaotees  to  tlie  eatent  aot  incosMistent  witb 
otber  appUeabia  law. 


"Sac.  914.  (a)  NetwMlMtaadiag  aay  other 
provlBion  of  law.  on  aad  after  tha  date  of  an- 
eetmeat  ef  the  SoooaBUc  Opportunity 
Amaailmanta  of  1971.  aU  righta  of  thaoaea 
of  Koonnantc  Oppai«uaity  to  capital  aqa4>- 
meat  In  tha  pofsaaaioa  of  legal  eervtoee  pr^ 
grams  satfsted  pursuant  to  aaotioaa  tta(a> 
(3).  MO,  aga;  or  aay  other  pravleloa  of  the 
■oononile  Opportunity  Aat  of  1994,  ah^  *a- 
ooaie  the  property  of  ths  National  lagal  J 
lees  Corporattoa. 

"(b)  BfecUve  eU  BMnfhs  after  tho 
of  easotaMnt  of  tha  »oonamie  Oppormalty 
AaaeadiaeBts  of  1971,  all  persiwinal. 
UahUlUss,  property,  aad  reooads  as- 
mtnsd  by  ttaa  ZMreetor  of  tbq  OMoo  of  Maa- 
agement  and  Budget  tq  be,  employe*^  Jhol^ 
or  used  prlnukitty  in  yyi'ootto^g  with  aay 
funoUon  of  the  Dlractor  un<iar  eaetlon  ait 
(a)  (9)  of  UUa  Aot  shaA  ba  traiafenad  to' 
tlie  Corporatloo.  Parpnnaal  traoafamd  (an- 
capt  naraoojpqt  tiattar  oohadula  A  of  tha  ear 
oepted  aervlce)  under  ithla  suhaaeUoa  ehatt 
be  transfarroil  in  aooordanee  with  appiiaablo 
Uws  and  rapuations  and  artthout  (oduothNk 
la  rtaaalfloatlon  or  enmpooaation for  oao  year 
after  such  traaafar.  Tha  ONraetor  shaU  take 
whatever  acUMi  }•  oaeeaaary  aad  laaaeaaMa 
to  find  aultautit  Mbjplopaant  for  pacaoaaal  to 
be  transfirrad  pwpuRnt  to  this  suheaaflan 
who  do  aot  wltfi  to  trangfir  to  tha  Corp^rg)* 
uon.  •' 

"(e)  OoOaetlon  bafgaiUilng  acreaaMato  M^ 
effect  on  tha  data  of  aaaetmoat  ot  the  aoo- 
aetaic  Opportddlty  Anm>dw*nts  of  1971 
ooverthg  ampinyeaa  tranafarrad  purauant  to 
maaaeaoai  (b)  of  this  section  riiaU  conUauq 
to  b*  loeogniMd  «y  tlit  iOtaporattoa  aatft 
altarad  «r  aaieAdadparfflaat  t<iU«.'' 

(b)  I>nrtBf  tba  ftseil  yaar  1973  tha  Dlraa- 
tor  of  tho  OOea  of  »rtnnnnUc  Opportuntty 


actldn  it  may  ba  neoaiaaiyi 
in  eoopeiaUon  with  the  exaeutiya  dJraafeer 
of  the  MattoBal  ItifH  SarvUB^  OOrporaUcihr 
to  aitaago  for  tba  crdariy  oOntlnuaUon  hg 
auiA  ooaperatlott  of  flnanrtal 
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I  v^M  <  ^^^Wipp^  I^PMV^iW'A  iMitfflfePi^  0iiisiifloft  to 
eeeUoas  aia(a)(8),  ato,  aaa^rvor  aay  othar 
prpvisi^^.flf  - jBI»a,  goonomle  Opportunity  Act 
ii^^lSfe*'?**'  **^  r>lrerto«;.of  aba  QOipe 
or  »>»itlrtnnu  Onportonlty  dstar&iiaaa  UmI  aa 
oMigaiMkf  t»y»tfi^  flaaa^iia  ainiatanoa  pur- 
euant  to  '«By  ooafthMt'  <»  tHUH  agioteant 
forau^bJMBM  MfvloetffliU  biMnd  boyMd  alx 
months  after  tha  data  of  enactment  af  thla 
A<B^he||MllMud»  IB  any  eaoh 


,     -.-^  ■■      »•    «j     v*«^    *^» wave  ail    I  "lyw    ^WIV- 

loea  OorpqcMioa.  suitieet  to  stuH  nuMttfiea- 
Uone  of  ttia  terms  and  conditions  of  that 
contract  or~|p«at  sgreament  ae  tbe  oonwra- 
tton  dytermlaof  to  ta  neeeeeary. 

(fV  MBaeUv  «U  months  after  tha  ««a  of 
enactaent  of  this  Act,  section  a2a(a)  (3)  of 
the  Boonomic  On>ortunlty  Act  of  19M  is 
rapealed. 

(d)  Notwtthetaadlng  any  oUier  provisloa 
of  law,  after  the  enaotment  of  this  Act  but 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  appropriating  to 
carry  out  tbe  Boonomic  Opportunity  Act  of 
19M  for  tbe  fleoal  year  eadlag  June  90, 1973, 
ttepirector  of  the  QflU».of  ?»~Mf"^T  Op- 
portunity tbtXir,  out  6c  apprppclaUoos  than 
avaaable  to  him,  maM  fuada  available  to 
aaaist  lavsaattng  the  orgrifclsatlonal  atpeusee 
of  tba  Oorpoeatlon  and  in  oatryiag  out  tta 
aoUvtUaa.    . 

(e)  ntla  VI  of  tha  Bnonomlo  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  la  aowndad  by  iawrtlng  after 
aection,  939  thereof  the  fcdlowlng  newaacUon: 
"XHOSPKNaKMCS   or   NATIONAL   LSOAI.   ffrwviL'ia 

ooarosATioir 

''Sac.  «a».  Nothing  la  this  Aet,  axoapt  tttle 
Lt,  aod  noxtferance  to  tbiM  Act  utiliai  suoh 
reference  raftra  to  tl»e  tS.sban  be  ooostniad 
ttf  amet  tba  powers  and  aeUvlUee  of  tha  Na- 
Uonal  Legal  Servloee  Corporation:" 
aracxAi.  raoosAifa  AtrtROaikKD 

Sac.  9.  Pfcrt  B  of  utle  IX  of  tbe  Boonomic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1994  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  tbe  end  tbeiaof  the  following  new 


sNB  rLAMiaira  aasxamifcx  oftAMTS 
"Sac.  aaa.  (a)  The,  Director  shall  make 
grante  or  enter  tbto  contraeta  to  proMde  fi- 
nancial aaaiaaaaeefor  the«peratli%  aibaneaa 
of  progmatt  canduetad  by  ooomuaity^iaeed 
d^n  and  plaaning  orgaaiaatians  to  provlda 
tocbnlcal  eaet^anoe  and  profea^oaal  atohl- 
tactural  and  related  eervloea  r«atlng  to  houa- 
Ing.  neighborhood  faoUitlee.  transportation 
•«»d  other  aspects  of  coatmunity  p'^^^i-g 
and  development  to  persons  and  ooaunumty 
orgtolMtloas  or  groups  not  otherwise  able 
to  affoid  aueb  amlatonoe.  Such  paagrams 
shall  be  conducted  with  m>»i«..i^  ^g,  gf 
the  voluntas  aervloas  of  profeaatonal  and 
oomi^uifflty  peceomavN-  In  provid^ig  aealst- 
ance  under  this  aaietton.  the  Olraetor  shall 
afford  priority  to  perrons  in  uitaui  or  rural 
poverty  areae  wfth  iiiliataiaiaiil"  hooatna 
aubatandard  pubUe  serviea  facUitlas.  aad  gsn- 
•raUy  blighted  ^^i^ttit^na-  Dsslgnaad 
nlag  asrvloaa  to  be  provided  br  aoeb 
maationa  shall  iitrmis 

"(1)  eamprehaBslw  onmmatdty  ar-area 
planning  and  daaaiavaient.  ^^ 

"(8)  ^Molfio  projecU  for  the  priority  plan- 
tog  and  devtfopmant  needs  of  «*  wra- 
munlty;  and  ^^ 

nlng  and  dovalopaont  pcoaaas  U  tho  «^- 
munlty.  •  ^^ 

this  saetion  unless  such  dssiga  and  ■J^»'»"~. 
orgaaUaation—  ~  ,         „^ 

th!i^rli!^?°?°P"^*  organiaauon  located  in 

Sr^Sff,^  *^  «fc|r  gaaoralhi^  inrfy  of  aueb 
ongniaatton  comprlaed  of  »eel^^^  of  that 
BMthtoorbood  or  una;  tmd 

--     *  >|Srl  S^SSL*^?"*^  tha  goal  Of 
•^ann  fhroo^  the  invalvamant  of 

«*i)U)Muilty  aeuo* 


'<**'*r^-f  mtrtimTtm  ftmiimt  pai^ti^ji^tt^  <tf 
local  ratfdente,  eepacl^y  low-ineome  raal- 
daat^  la  the  pMnnmg  ahd  daelaianinaklii^ 
rOgardtng  the  develqianent  of  tbeir  eom- 
aaualty. 

"(8)  will  carry  out  Ite  design  and  planall^ 
eeratoes  princlpaUy  through  tbf  ral^ntary 
parUolpation  of  professional  and  community 
paraoanal  (including.  ;irhara  armUablfu  y{9TA 
voHmteers) . 

"(c)  Oe^gn  and  planning  organlpatlona  rd- 
odivlBg  aaaintantiB  under  tUa  aecUon  Shall 
itotaubcoataaot  with  any  prufltautong  orga- 
olaatton  or  pay  fees  for  sNUtaetural  ar  other 
prefeaalonal  santosa 

"(d)  Tho  Diroetor  aball  make  whatever 
anrangemento  are  aeeeesary  to  aontlane  pilot 
or  deniaoetratloa  projeete  of  damoaataiated 
effecUvaaeai  of  the  tape  dssoribsd  in  this 
soeUon  raoaivtttg  aaelstanca  under  eaetlon 
asa  of  ttiis  Act  during  the  fiscal  year  "wiMTtg 
Jtttta»9.1971. 

''yooth  aacaBAnoM  and  spoai*  raooaaw 
"Sac.  237.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  to  dis- 
advantaged youth'  recreation  and  physical 
fltneea  inatruction  and  competlUon  with 
blgh-qUaltty  fOenmee  and  s^ipervlkion  and 
related  eduoectlonal  and  eounealiag  aervlcee 
(la^adlag  laatructton  eonoemiag  study 
praoMoes,  easaer  nfpmtJintMtf  job  ■aaaaaol- 
bUltlea.  health  and  nutrtUoa.rMddrugabaM 
edaoaUon)  through  regular -Mpodatton  with 
o(dlega  Instructors  aad  a^hiataa  aad  ezpoaure 
to  college  and  university  oampusee  a^«<  other 
recreational  faelimea,  the  Director  shaU 
auka  grants  or  enter  into  eontraete  for  the 
oonduet  of  aa  aanaal  Touth  WiiuiaallMj  and 
Spoata  Pro-am  ooneanttafied  la  tha  aaauaar 
ooonths  aad  with  eonttatnd  aattvlUee 
throughout  the  year,  so  as  to  oBsr  dlsadvan- 
tagsd  youth  living  in  areas  of  rural  aad 
uTbyx  poverty  an  oppoftualty  to  reoeiva  such 
recreation  and  eduoatiOtua  Instruetlpa,  in- 
formation, and  ssMlcee  and  to  parUctpato  In 
stub  phyaleal  OtaoM  prognaas  aad 
imiiipslMluiia. 

this  asotioa  ualeaa  eatHfantii  , 

are  reoeivadOtet  aofe  Mas  thaa  90  per  oentuffl 
of  the  youtbil  partleipatlng  in  each  propam 
to  be  ae^Md  undw  thla  saettfm  are  from 
familiaa  wfth  incomee  belov  t)M  poverty 
level,  aa  datarminad  by  tha  Dtractte,  and  that 
so^  partielpoMag  ytmths  aad  ottMf  aaigh- 


m 


at  the  appropriate  coaununlty  aotlon  itgeney 
or  otherwlaB,  a«|l  have  maainiiiiii  parttalpa- 
tion  In  program  phnalng  and  operation. 

"(c)  Programa  undar  th|a  aeftlon  ahaU  be 
admlnlatorad  by  tha  fi^ootor.  Jthiough  graata 
or  oontrtfola  #lth  a«^  <iuaUftld  organiaatlon 
of  ooUegea  aad  tn^vonltlea.  Vach  aaeft  Brant 
or  contract  and  eubooairaet  tilth  partt&bt- 
lag  laatltutlana  of  hlgbar  adaoatloa  ahaU 
to  mail  Bfcafc  tta  pan- 
to ba  aaaletod  will  BtnMo  a  m 


asal  eontftbutlott  (in  oaab  or  Uitklad)  of  ao 
loaa  thaaJD  oaatum  of  the  direst  ooata  aeoea- 
agry  to  oaity  out  the  provnam.  Bach  suob 
grant,  cohttaet,  or  subooatiyct  tfiaQ  indnde 
pTovMona  for 

"(1)  providing  tdnwrtuamoi   tar 
vantagad  yoath  to  nnjijn  m 


ta  laea 


fitneas  

health  ftad  imMUoa 

"(a)  provldiag  audi  youth   .. 
ttaa  m4  ia^orowttoa  waarmng  atady  prac 
Uoss,  ;aa«eer   opportunlttea,   >Db 


ac- 


hUlttotf,  alM  drug  atouas' 

"m  meotiag  Hit  raqairamairti  df- 
tloa  O)  of  tilla  asotlan;  T>,  > 

^"(»)  <«M*MBB  tta ywattootofdaif  MmUIu- 

lenUy  to  sutt  arsaa  af  poverty  OHIttaottt- 
daata oad paMwaaalof  aaok  ttimiilliiai  to 
parttcipota  acaa  fuUy  iii  unaiawiaWj  llttamd 
m  aoltttions  of  oonuaualty  probUma;  aad 


"(9)  mmn^  matropolitaa  oentaaa  of  ^ 
unuad'  Vta'taf  «bd  rural  ^reaw,  within  tha 
limtta  Of  program  fttounaa." 

rumm^mp  or  onoBcroa 

Baa  40.  ItotedthatMMUPg  #ay  otber  proBl> 
sion  of  law,  unlsss  enacted  haiaaftar  ta  Uml- 
utton  of  tba  provlalQBs  of  this  saoMoa.  no 
nsw  tranafers  or  dtf egatlon^  bf  ptDgrmmt  ad- 
mlnletared  by  the  DIraetor  t>f  the  OOee  o^^ 
BeonoaUa  Oppaatud^uadaMtttto^nX,  VX, 

I96«i  aaaaaaadad.  abaU  be  made  aithrtiaail 
of  aay  othar  Maaoy,  during  U»a  fiecal  yaar 
ending  June  ao,  1973.  aad  tha  suoeasdlag 
fiecal  year. 

FoasTo  aioo 

Sac.  11.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  othar  pro- 
vision of  law,  the'  DIraetor  of  the  OOca  of 
Boommilc  Opportimity  ebail  reeerve,  tor  the 
purpoee  of  aection  33S(a)  of  tbe  Boonomic 
Opportunity  Aet  of  19«4,  not  more  than  4 
per  oenttan  of  tbe  appropriated  sums  for  the 
aaeal  year  andiag  June  M.  1971..  for  Poarto 
Rloo.  Ouam,  An^artcaa  Saawa.  the  trust  Tsr- 
nt^ry  tft  the  Pacific  lelands.  aad  tha  Virgin 
Iilands:  accor^^  to  thsir  respective  naa*. 

(b)  Bff«t!tlve  after  June  90,  i97a,  seetJon 
236  (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Pusrto  Rloo,". 

(c)  BffeeUve  after  June  99,  1073,  tha  first 
aentenoe  of  paragraph  (1)  of  aection  009  of 
sucb  Aet  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "or"  the  aeoond  time  It  sMMars  in  aueb 
aantance  and  inssrting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
ooaiDDa  and  the  foUowlag:  "Puerto  Rtoo.  oiT*. 

:\  \  lacaNKAL  raovia»i(a 

Sac.  13.  (a)  Tbe  i^yplieation  of  the  for- 
mula preecrlbad  by  ssetlaa  aaft(a)  of  tM 
Bocmomu  Opportunity  Aet  of  1904  for  tha 
allotment  of  funda  amoag  fbe  Stotee  may  bO 
waived  by  Um  Director  to  tha  aortant  ha  daeiaa 
neceeeary  to  prevent  bardahlp  la  the  aUoi- 
ment  of  fnnda  for  programa  uadar  title  U  of 
sucb  Aot  rasultuig  from  the  dleaoatiauaaoa 
of  tbe  authotlaatloa  for  eeetton  jaa(a)  (l)  of 
such  UUa  by  thlp  Aet. 

(b)  Tha  XMractor  may  extend  aaalatanoe 
under  eeeUons  231  and  aa3(a)  of  the  Boo- 
nomic Opportaaity  itet  of  1964  to  a  ootaan^. 
alty  actioa  agaaey  or  other  aganey  wlildt  la 
in  eicaaa  of  the  martmnm  preaoribed  in  eee- 
HoU  at  Boah  Act,  if  ha  detirwilnaa>  in 
Witt  aach  ragolatlona  aa  ho  ShaU 
praaon^  ^hat  tho  abOlty  of  suah  ageney  to 
provtdarlta  ehare  of  tha  psogaam  eoata  pur- 
auaat  to  auoli  aeoUaa  336(0)  hia  been  im- 
paired by  V|ha^  of  tha  dlwofitlauaaee  of  tbg 
authorlaattob  for  eeetloa  BSSta)  (l)  of  sueli 
Aot  to  ba  extant  whiah  faaliaaa  aattt 


WK^ARX  mmKooi'-OR  n  rrr 

ICr.  tOiia.  Hr.  PrBridtot.  the  ptmat 
veUart  pfagnuo  b»i  toon  nnlTcniilr 
deaerfbed  as  •  tneaa.  It  fi  fair  to  uj.  bo«- 
ever.  tbat  no  one  really  contcDda  that 
thfa  \»  truB  ortba  old  age  aa»tot<pc«  pro- 
gnpi.  the  «a  to  t&6  bBsd.  and  t)ie  aM 
t6  (Uaabled  peraoQf ,  cateeoftea.  Tbeae 
adult  protraaDia  veie  aguadly  ocoeahred 
and.  whOe  they  eoukt  imdoabiedly  b« 
ixnproycd  by  otoaar  amMrvlMa  or  taiy 
meritat  aokne  or  01^  intli  Mmp^  to- 
dal  tiamiAdi'iiNirBlBa  hAvtat  tte  aaiile 
v/atoM  jtorpofe  Jir  vleir.  ho  ooe  ciofeMMDda 
111  any  aerioua  wiy  that  they  ara  alnaaa. 
Hmv  make  aanae.  they  aaeet  awdp  of 
people,  they  aalute  aoelal  and  eemMimlc 
Jttrtioe.  ^ 

It  la  In  theorqcram  to  aaaiai  flUBUlik 
with  dQwndent  cBIidrai  that  the  vf^fane 
prograBOi  baa  tone  aatray  ao  badly  OuU 
the  dUldieii  are  daanibed  aa  ita  yktiaw 
jrath^^nan  Ita  bettMdariea.  It  la  Mala 
provniiB  that  haa  maahroonied  wttbout 
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planning,  grown  like  Topsy  until  It  has  in  the  beginning,  that  the  program  does 

caused    the    entire   program.    Including  not  take  the  needy  out  of  poverty.  It  is 

those  soundly-conceived,  well-adminis-  merely  a  step  in  that  direction.  They 

tered  adult  categories,  to  take  on  the  ap-  agree  that  the  program  should  indeed 

pellation  of  the  "Welfare  Mess."  move  all  people  out  of  poverty  but  that 

As  one  who  has  labored  for  24  years  to  such  an  objective  is  too  expensive  and 

help  construct  the  programs  for  the  aged  that  the  guarantee  of  $2,400  for  a  family 

and  disabled,  I  am  determined  to  do  what  of  four  is  all  that  can  be  afforded  while 

I  can  to  bring  about  the  resurrection  of  the  burden  of  a  war  in  Vietnam  is  on 

the  program  to  aid  little  children.  I  am  our  hands. 

frank  to  say.  after  a  2-year  study  of  the  Once  we  accept  the  logic   that  each 

President's  Family  Assistance  plan,  that  family  should  be  assured  enough  income 

it  does  not  constitute  welfare  reform  at  to  lift  it  out  of  poverty,  there  is  no  logical 

all.  It  has  every  prospect  of  being  just  excuse  for  permitting  persons  to  stay  in 

the  opposite.  poverty  when  it  is  within  the  resources  of 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  way  in  which  the  Federal  Government  to  correct  that 

the  program  for  APDC  has  burgeoned  in  situation.  Where  the  program  starts  out 

comparison   with   other   welfare   cate-  by  guaranteeing  everyone  $2,400,  it  will 

Kories.  be  politically  impossible  to  vote  against 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  astartingpointof  $3,900  instead  of  $2,400 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  *a  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  very  ad- 
table  showing  the  nimiber  of  recipients  ministration  proposing  the  program  de- 
and  the  dollar  cost  in  selected  years.  flnes  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  at  $3,900. 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  Once  we  adopt  a  $3,900  poverty  level 

follows:  as  a  guaranteed  income  for  a  family  of 

WELFARE  RECIPIENTS   DFCFMRFR  OF  <!FI  FrTFI.  vriM  ^°"'"'  ''^  *"^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^  million  people 

WELFARE  RECIPIENTS.  DECEMBER  OF  SELECTED  YEARS  receiving  welfare  benefits.  It  wiU  be  a 

welfare  program  for  more  than  one-sixth 

**"  '?Jd  di'sSSfid"*""  °^  ***«  «""re  population.  Already  the  Na- 

tional    Welfare     Rights    Organization, 

M.mh.,      L'J!!.".!  which  is  becoming  increasingly  powerful 

ot         since  across  this  Nation,  is  demandmg  $6,500 

recipients         1960  for  a  family  of  four,  with  beneHts  for  sin- 

gle  persons  and  childless  couples  as  well 

|.M3,ooo as  families.  Such  a  program,  which  could 

i^i^ place  112  million  persons  on  welfare, 

2."8«3.'ooo  ;;.".".;;;;  would  inevitably  follow  the  one  which 

\  J^}'  °g° —^  would  place  35  million  people  on  welfare. 

2  7io'  000           Z3  It  is  difficult  enough  for  a  person  to  resist 
7  77s'  Sm          "»  ^^  political  appeal  of  higher  and  higher 
2  729000          -2  welfare  benefits   when   the  number  of 
2, 74b:  000          -I  beneficiaries  totals  13  million,  with  most 
2  lio  000          +1  °^  ^^"^  ^^^^  children  ineligible  to  vote. 
2.' 958!  000           +6  When  those  rolls  total  26  million,  it  will 
^.^M.^xxt          +8  be  much  more  difficult.  Welfare  bene- 
"~  ficiaries  at  the  next  election  will  be  ask- 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  the  late  ing  but  a  single  question:  "How  did  this 
1960's  the  burgeoning  welfare  rolls  re-  Senator  or  that  Congressman  vote  when 
fleet  the  work  of  w^are  activists,  In-  our  welfare  increase  was  before  the  Con- 
cluding the  Government-paid  corps  of  gress?" 

attorneys  for  the  OfBce  of  EkM}nomlc  Op-  "^^  best  evidence  of  the  irresistible 
portunity.  The  poverty  lawyers  scored  nature  of  the  downhill  drift  Into  a  wel- 
their  greatest  victories  in  loading  down  fare  state  can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
the  welfare  rolls  with  mUlions  of  persons  that  at  this  very  moment  we  have  a  Re- 
who  were  never  intended  to  be  there.  publican  President  fighting  for  such  a 
The  two  greatest  victories  of  these  program — although  probably  less  than 
OEO  lawyers  to  misconstrue  the  intent  10  percent  of  the  people  involved  voted 
of  Congress  Involved  the  so-called  man-  for  him  at  the  last  election — in  the  hope 
in-the-house  rule  and  the  residency  re-  that  he  can  persuade  some  of  those  peo- 
quirement,  which  the  Supreme  Couit  Ple  to  Join  the  ranks  of  his  supporters  at 
abolished.  the  next  election.  All  he  has  achieved  is 
The  most  obvious  threat  of  the  so-  the  guaranteed  assurance  that  every 
called  welfare  reform  is  that  it  would  Democratic  challenger  is  likely  to  advo- 
start  by  doubling  the  welfare  rolls  and  cate  an  even  higher  figure  than  the  Re- 
set an  irresistible  foundation  to  redouble,  publican  President  is  now  offering.  Even 
and  then  to  double  again,  the  list  of  before  the  bill  has  passed,  it  has  already 
recipients.  developed  into  a  political  version  of  the 
The  family  assistance  plan  tries  to  once  popular  radio  program,  "Can  You 
proceed  upon  the  theory  that  every  fam-  Top  This?" 

ily  of  four  should  be  assured  of  at  least  One  of   my  Republican   friends  de- 

$2,400   per    year   incomes    if   they   do  scribed  it  this  way:  He  said  it  will  be 

nothing.  like  a  poker  game  where  the  contenders 

To  begin  with,  the  program  would  in-  'or  office  will  say.  "I'll  call  your  himdred 

crease  the  number  of  beneficiaries  im-  and  raise  you  a  hundred,"  and  the  next 

der  the  children's  program   from  the  candidate  will  say,  "I  call  that  bet  and 

present  10  million  to  19  million.  It  would  raise  you  by  a  hundred."  with  the  next 

increase  the  total  number  of  people  on  one  saying.  "I  call  that  bet  and  raise  you 

welfare  from  the  present  13  million  to  a  hundred." 

26  million.  But  the  advocates  of  the  pro-  Once  we  launch  our  National  Govem- 

gram  freely  admit,  and  even  apologized  ment  on  this  coiurse,  I  can  foresee  no  end 


1940 1,222,000.. 

1945 943.000  . 

1950 2,233.000  .. 

1956 2.192.000  .. 

1960 3.073,000  .. 

1961.- 3,566,000 

1962 3,789.000 

1963 3.990.000 

1964.. 4.219,000 

1965 4.396.000 

1966. 4,666,000 

1967 5,309,000 

196i 6.  066. 000 

19W 7.313,000 

1970 9,660,000 


+16 
+24 
+28 
+38 
+44 
+52 
+73 
+98 
+138 
+215 


to  it  until  the  whole  Government  comes 
down  in  shambles. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccord  the 
projected  increase  in  numbers  and  costs 
of  the  program  provided  to  me  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taWe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd 
as  follows: 

RECIPIENTS  AND  COSTS  OF  VARIOUS  WELFARE  PUNS 


Guannteed 

minimum 

in 


NumlMr  ol 
ricJDients 
(miAions) 


Annual 
payments 
(bilHom) 


$2,400 II 

$3.900 ^ 

$*.S<» "112 


71 


■  Include  single  and  childless  couples. 

TRX   KCrORM    riASCO 

Mr.  President,  any  good  welfare 
reform  measure  should  remove  from 
the  rolls  millions  of  recipients  who 
have  no  business  being  there  in  the  first 
instance.  That  is  what  comes  to  the 
minds  of  most  people  who  have  never  en- 
Joyed  any  benefits  from  the  program, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  but  who 
must  pay  taxes  to  support  it. 

Let  me  give  but  two  Illustrations  of  the 
welfare  mess  which  would  not  be  Im- 
proved but  which  would  become  worse  if 
H.R.  1  were  to  be  enacted  as  It  passed 
the  House. 

Let  us  assLime  a  situation  in  which  a 
father  is  unmarried  to  the  mother  of 
his  children  and  is  making  $7,000  a  year. 

Theoretically,  he  is  imavailable  to  help 
support  the  mother  of  his  three  chil- 
dren— although  as  a  practical  matter  he 
is.  The  benefits  to  which  she  would  be 
entitled  vary  according  to  the  State.  In 
New  York  City  or  Chicago,  she  would  be 
entitled  to  cash  bensfits  of  $3,800.  plus 
medicaid  with  a  value  of  $900.  The  total 
family  income  for  these  five  people  is. 
therefore,  $11,700,  and  the  bonus  not  to 
marry  is  $4,700. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  entitled 
"Family  income  and  marital  status  im- 
derH.R.  11    Chicago.  HI." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou), 
as  follows : 
Family   income   and   marital   $tatu$   under 

H.R.  1  in  Chicago,  lU. 
Father  not  marrtad  to  mother: 

Father's  eamlnge $7,000 

Welfare  payment  to  mother  and 

3    chUdren 8,800 

Value  of  medicaid  benefits SOO 

Total   11,700 

Father  married  to  mother: 

Father's  eiMTUngs 7,000 

Welfare  payment  to  mother  and 

SchUdren.- 0 

Value  of  medicaid  benefits 0 

Total  7.000 

Bonus  for  not  marrying _      4.700 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Prelsdent,  if  the  au- 
thorities were  to  legally  establish  that 
the  father  is,  in  fact,  available  to  hdp 
support  his  three  chUdren,  the  family 
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unit  would  be  entitled  to  zero  welfare 
benefits.  Assume,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  mother  and  children  are 
living  next  door  to  a  family  in  which  the 
mother  and  father  su-e  married,  and  the 
father  is  faithfully  bringing  home  his 
paycheck  of  $7,000  per  year.  The  latter 
family  Is  entitled  to  no  benefits  what- 
ever, but  they  pay  more  than  $700  a  year 
In  Federal  taxes.  This  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  welfare  mess.  Similar  situa- 
tions are  common  and  people  are  out- 
raged about  it.  They  are  not  demanding 
welfare  payments  for  themselves;  they 
do  not  expect  it.  But  they  do  feel  en- 
titled to  a  law  under  which  those  who 
have  no  right  to  be  on  welfare  would  no 
longer  be  paid  Federal  and  State  money 
taxed  away  from  the  hard-earned  in- 
comes of  those  who  toil  for  a  living. 

What  kind  of  example  does  this  set 
for  the  children?  If  the  mother  admits 
that  she  knows  the  whereabouts  and 
identity  of  the  father,  the  family  income 
is  rediiced.  Therefore,  she  does  not  admit 
it.  If  the  father  admits  that  he  is  the 
father,  the  family  income  is  reduced. 
Therefore,  he  does  not  admit  it.  Mother 
tells  the  children,  "That  man  over  there 
is  your  father,  but  do  not  tell  anybody. 
Keep  it  a  secret  because  if  the  Govern- 
ment finds  out  about  it,  we  will  lose  our 
welfare  money." 

The  children  are  taught  to  lie  and  de- 
ceive from  the  moment  they  are  able  to 
understand.  They  learn  to  cheat  and  to 
bend  the  welfare  rules  to  their  advan- 
tage. Welfare  becomes  a  way  of  life,  and 
a  welfare  subculture  is  being  built 
upon  it. 

Let  me  state  how  the  situation  I  have 
described  works  out  today  in  Louisiana 
and  how  it  would  work  under  the  so- 
called  welfare  reform  measure.  In  my 
State  the  disparity  between  the  deserv- 
ing and  the  undeserving  would  be  in- 
creased; the  social  and  economic  injus- 
tice would  be  broadened. 

One  reason  the  payments  are  low  In 
Louisiana  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
required  the  State  to  load  the  welfare 
rolls  down  with  people  whom  the  State 
thought  to  be  ineligible.  Because  of 
limited  State  resources,  the  result  has 
been  to  reduce  welfare  payments  to  the 
truly  needy  In  order  to  accommodate  the 
rolls  to  large  numbers  of  undeserving 
persons.  In  Louisiana,  let  us  sissume  that 
a  father  is  earning  $5,000  per  year.  The 
mother  and  three  children  would  be  re- 
ceiving approximately  $1,250  in  welfare 
payments,  and  approximately  $250  of 
medicaid  benefits.  If  the  father  and 
mother  were  married,  the  mother  and 
children  would  not  be  receiving  welfare 
payments.  Under  the  Family  Assistance 
plan,  the  imwed  mother  would  receive 
$2,650  in  welfare  as  illustrated  by  the 
chart — the  incentive  to  immorality 
would  be  further  widened. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  entitled  "FamUy  Income  and  Mar- 
ital Status  Under  H.R.  1  in  Louisiana." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Family   income   and   marital   status   under 

H.R.  1  in  Louisiana 
Father  not  married  to  mother: 

lather's    earnings $0,000 

CXVU 1931— Part  33 


Welfare  payment   to  mother  and 

3  children $2,400 

Value  of  medicaid  benefits 360 


Total 7.660 


Father  married  to  mother: 

Father's  earnings 

Welfare   payment   to  mother 
3    children 

Value  of  medicaid  benefits 


6,000 


and 


Total - 6.000 


Bonus  for  not  marrying 2,660 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  advocates 
of  the  family  assistance  plan  will  de- 
scribe situations  In  which  the  gap  be- 
tween the  deserving  family  and  the  im- 
deservlng  family  would  be  narrowed.  In- 
variably, however,  the  family  in  which 
the  employed  father  does  not  marry  the 
mother  would  receive  more  when  any 
fair  application  of  law  would  require  that 
they  not  be  given  a  monetary  bonus  for 
not  marrying. 

Oratorical  splendor  dictates  that  ad- 
vocates of  the  family  assistance  plan  de- 
scribe the  present  welfare  system  as  one 
which  encourages  a  father  to  desert  his 
family.  They  well  know  that  this  is  not 
the  big  part  of  the  problem.  The  big  part 
of  the  problem  is  that  the  family  unit  is 
not  forming  to  begin  with.  The  family  as- 
sistance plan,  like  the  welfare  mess  it 
would  supplant,  just  would  not  deal  with 
this  basic  problem.  True,  in  some  cases, 
the  bonus  for  not  getting  married,  the 
subsidy  for  illegitimacy,  might  be  nar- 
rowed but  it  would  not  be  eliminated. 
The  cash  incentive  would  still  be  against 
marriage  and  against  the  legitimate  birth 
of  children. 

It  is  fundamental  that  when  you  sub- 
sidize an  act,  people  are  led  to  believe 
that  this  is  what  they  should  do.  When 
you  tax  them  heavily  for  doing  another 
act,  they  are  led  to  believe  that  it  is 
something  they  should  not  do. 

Patrick  Moynihan  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  the  architect  of  the  family 
assistance  plan — the  chief  adviser  of  it 
at  the  White  House.  It  would  be  well  to 
note  what  Mr.  Moynihan  had  to  say  about 
the  advantages  of  remaining  single 
among  the  working  poor  today. 

While  minority  group  spokesmen  are  In- 
creasingly protesting  the  oppressive  features 
of  the  welfare  system  and  liberal  scholars 
are  actively  developing  the  concept  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  welfare  recipients 
with  respect  to  such  matters  as  man  in  the 
house  searches.  It  Is  nonetheless  the  fact  that 
the  poor  of  the  United  States  today  enjoy 
a  quite  unprecedented  de  facto  freedom  to 
abandon  their  children  in  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  society  w-lll  care  for  them,  and 
what  Is  more,  In  a  State  such  as  New  Tork, 
to  care  for  them  by  quite  decent  standards. 
Through  most  of  history  a  man  who  de- 
serted his  family  pretty  much  assured  that 
■they  would  starve  or  near  to  It  If  he  was 
not  brought  back,  and  that  he  would  be 
horse-whipped  If  he  were.  Much  attention  is 
paid  the  fact  that  the  number  of  able-t>odled 
men  receiving  benefits  under  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram Is  so  small. 

In  February  1966,  Robert  H.  Mugge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Family  Services  of  HEW  reported 
that  of  the  1,081,000  AFDC  parents  there  were 
about  56,000  imemployed,  but  employable, 
fathers.  But  In  addition  to  the  110,000  In- 
capacitated fathers,  there  were  some  900,000 
mothers  of  whom  by  far  the  greatest  niun- 
■ber  hat*  been  divorced  or  deserted  by  thelz 
presumably  able-bodied  husbands. 


Now.a  working-class  or  middle-class  Amer- 
ican who  choses  to  leave  his  family  is  nor- 
mally required  first  to  go  through  elaborate 
legal  proceedings  and  thereafter  to  devote 
much  of  his  Income  to  supporting  them. 
Normally  speaking,  society  gives  him  noth- 
ing. The  fathers  of  AFDC  families,  however, 
simply  disappear.  Only  a  person  Invincibly 
prejudiced  on  behalf  of  the  poor  would  deny 
that  there  are  attractions  In  such  freedom  of 
movement. 

To  put  it  in  simple,  evervday  lan- 
guage, if  a  man  can  enjoy  larger  lnc(»ne 
by  remaining  single  and,  indeed  if  the 
combined  income  of  himself  and  the 
mother  of  his  children  will  be  far  larger 
if  the  two  remain  single,  why  should  he 
marry?  Furthermore,  when  the  father 
can  put  on  his  hat  and  leave  without  the 
hazard  of  a  court  order  or  a  legal  sum- 
mons to  return  and  provide  support  for 
his  dependents,  why  should  he  give  up 
his  freedom  and  accept  the  burdens  that 
go  with  marriage  smd  the  status  of  a 
husband  if  the  result  is  going  to  be  a 
large  loss  of  overall  income? 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  while 
this  society  claims  to  believe  in  the  family 
unit  and  the  institution  of  marriage— it 
is  pouring  out  dollars  by  the  billions  to 
bring  about  the  opposite  result.  The  fam- 
ily assistance  plan  does  virtually  nothing 
to  discourage  this  kind  of  illicit  family 
relations. 

THE    WORK   DISINCENTIVI 

Now,  let  us  analyze  the  problem  of 
work  incentive. 

Due  to  the  already  high  welfare  bene- 
fits, the  family  assistance  plan  finds  it 
necessary  to  sharply  curtail  the  amount 
of  earnings  that  a  person  can  retain 
when  he  goes  to  work.  Otherwise,  the 
mathematics  of  the  plan  makes  it  cost 
prohibitive.  The  administration-support- 
ed formula  would  reduce  the  overall 
family  income  by  $2  for  every  $3  earned. 
In  many  cases,  after  one  considers  the 
increase  in  social  security  taxes  paid,  the 
loss  of  medicaid  benefits,  and  especially 
if  the  family  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
subsidized  public  housing,  the  family  in- 
come would  be  reduced  by  more  than  100 
percent  of  every  dollar  that  a  father  or 
mother  proceeded  to  earn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  various  tabulations  and 
material  explaining  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follonxrs: 

CHART  12.-H.R.  1:  WHAT  EACH  DOLUR  EARNED  WILL 
COST  A  FAMILY  OF  4  IN  WILMINGTON,  DEL  (MOTHER 
WITH  3  CHILDREN) 


Range  of  earnings 

0 

to 

$1,000 

$1,000 

to 

$2,000 

$2,000 

to 

$3,000 

$3,000 

to 

$4,000 

Welfare  reduction... 

$0.19 
.06 

$a67 
.06 

$a67 
.06 
.01 

.33 

$0.67 

.06 

02 

Social  security  tax 

State,  Federal  Income  tax.. 

Medicaid  deductibit  In- 
creaM 

.M 

.33 

.33 

Subtotal 

Increase  in  public  housing 
rent. 

.34 
.15 

1.06 
.06 

1.07 
.06 

1.08 

.06 

Total  cost  to  famMy 
for  each  dollar 
earned 

.49 

1.12 

1.13 

1.14 
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HH.  1 :  What  Each  Doixab  Eaxnzd  Will  Cost 
A  Family  of  Fotte  in  Wilmington,  Dil. 

TTnder  H3.  1.  a  family's  assistance  pay- 
ment would  be  reduced  by  two-tblrds  of 
any  earnings  in  excess  of  $730  per  year. 
Looked  at  in  isolation,  this  appears  to  permit 
families  to  keep,  as  an  incentive  for  increas- 
ing their  eamlnigs,  the  flrst  $720  per  year  of 
such  earnings  plus  33  cents  out  of  every  dol- 
lar above  $720.  In  practice,  however,  Increased 
earnings  would  result  in  many  other  costs  to 
the  family  In  addition  to  the  partial  reduc- 
tion in  their  assistance  payments.  This  chart 
shows  some  of  these  costs  as  they  would 
affect  a  family  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  com- 
posed of  a  mother  and  three  children.  The 
four  columns  show  for  various  earnings  levels 
how  much  each  additional  dollar  will  cost  the 
family  in  reduced  assistance  benefits,  in- 
creased payments  for  social  security  and  In- 
come taxes,  an  increase  in  the  medicaid  de- 
ductible under  the  provisions  of  HJl.  1,  and 
the  Increased  rent  a  family  would  have  to 
pay  for  public  housing  under  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  housing  legislation. 

In  the  $0  to  $1,000  range  of  earnings,  the 
reductions  are  rather  modest  because  the 
flrst  $720  of  annual  earnings  is  not  taken 
Into  accoimt  in  determining  either  the  as- 
sistance payment  or  the  medicaid  deductible. 
Each  additional  $1,000  of  earnings,  however, 
results  In  costs  to  the  famUy  which  average 
more  than  $1  in  added  cost  for  each  $1  of 


added  earnings.  For  example,  a  family  In- 
creasing Its  annual  earnings  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000  would  have  to  pay  out  $1.07  for  every 
dollar  of  additional  earnings.  If  the  family 
lived  in  public  housing,  the  total  added  cost 
for  each  dollar  of  earnings  would  be  $1.13. 
In  other  words,  it  would  cost  the  family  $1,- 
130  to  Increase  its  earnings  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000.  This  woiild  be  a  net  loss  to  the  family 
of  $130. 

The  data  in  this  chart  with  respect  to  the 
reduction  in  assistance,  income  taxes,  and 
public  housing  rent  are  based  on  computa- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  which  assume  that  Dela- 
ware will  supplement  the  basic  Federal  as- 
sistance payment  of  $2,400  per  year  by  $216 
which  would  maintain  Delaware's  existing 
payment  level  with  an  increase  to  compen- 
sate  for  the  fact  that  food  stamps  or  surplus 
commodities  would  no  longer  be  available. 
The  medicaid  deductible  woiild  affect  fam- 
ilies to  the  extent  that  they  have  medical 
expenses.  It  Is  computed  on  the  assumption 
that  Delaware  will  set  the  medical  assistance 
standard  at  the  $2,616  payment  level  although 
H.R.  1  would  permit  It  to  set  that  standard 
somewhat  higher  or  lower.  Social  security 
tax  costs  are  based  on  the  employee  taxes 
provided  for  in  present  law  for  1973  and  later 
years.  The  chart  also  assumes  that  the  ad- 
ministration's public  housing  proposals  will 
be  enacted. 


CHART  13.-aR.  1:  WHAT  EACH  OOLUR  EARNED  WILL  COST  A  FAMILY  OF  4  IN  CHICAGO  (MOTHER  WITH  3  CHILDREN) 

^Rrngt  of  nrnints 

ii.°oa  ^jg°o^  ^^^0^  T«ig  To^°    ^^0^° 

'^SS:^^::^Z:-:::::::::::::::. »{2    "S    »S    »S    ""V.     »S 

stite,F«i«r«iitKoiMux r.:::::::.: *      •*      •*      •*      ■??       •« 

Medicaid  dsductibi*  IncrasM """"Illirj"! .'21 '.'33 33"  33  33 

ineratMinpubiiehiuingrirt::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::     .15      .oS      ';o6      '.■«      ^ol      ^ol 

Total  cost  to  family  for  each  dollar  earned J40  LOO  LU  L12  Tlti  Tsi 

CHART  14.-H.R.  1:  WHAT  EACH  DOLUR  EARNED  WILL  COST  A  FAMILY  OF  4  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  (MOTHER  WITH  3  CHILDREN) 


Range  of  earnintt 

„Oto    W.OOOto    $2,000  to    $3,000  to  ROOO  to  JS.OOOto 
Jl.OOO       $2,000       $3,000       $4,000  $5,000  «!oOO 

state,  Federaf  income  tax :::::"                            "              01              m  »  S^ 

Medicaid  deductible  incraaae -'.'.'."""^'Ii;.'.'."."          ......  '32 

Subtotal 25              73              74              7b  4n  i  »<; 

Increase  in  public  housing  rent 15            .jg            [gg              qj  Jj  'S 

ToUl  cost  to  lamily  tor  eacb  dollar  earnHl...          .40           .79           .80           .82  .98  131 


$6,000  to 
$7,000 


$0.67 
.06 
.21 
.33 


1.27 
.06 


1.33 


H.R.  1:  What  Each  Dollas  Eakned  Will 
Ck>8T  A  Family  of  Foub  in  Chicago, 
III. 

This  chart  is  similar  to  chart  No.  12,  but 
it  shows  the  cost  of  each  additional  dollar 
of  earnings  at  various  earnings  levels  for  a 
family  composed  of  a  mother  and  three  chil- 
dren in  Chicago,  Illinois  rather  than  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.  The  effects  in  both  cities  are 
comparable  except  that  In  Chicago  the  med- 
icaid deductible  would  not  be  as  large  at 
earnings  levels  under  $2,000  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Illinois  continues  its  present  prac- 
tice of  setting  a  medical  assistance  standard 
somewhat  above  Its  payment  level  for  cash 
assistance.  Also,  because  of  the  assumption 
that  Illinois  will  supplement  the  basic  Fed- 
eral assistance  payment,  the  family  would 
continue  to  receive  assistance  until  Its  earn- 
ings exceeded  $6,000.  As  a  result,  income 
taxes  could  be  a  significant  coat  factor  for 
some  families  getting  assistance.  As  in  the 
Wilmington  chart,  this  chart  shows  that 
families  In  Chicago  who  live  in  public  hous- 
ing and  get  assistance  would  find  their  earn- 
ings profluble  only  in  the  $0  to  $1,000  range. 


Each  $1,000  of  earnings  about  that  level 
would  cost  the  famUy  $1,000  or  more  in  lost 
benefits,  taxes,  and  Increased  fees  and  de- 
ductibles. Families  not  in  public  housing 
would  be  able  to  keep  as  a  net  gain  6  cents 
on  the  dollar  from  earnings  in  the  $1,000  to 
$2,000  range.  Above  that,  the  costs  incurred 
as  a  result  of  Increased  earnings  would  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  the  earnings. 

The  data  in  this  chart  with  respect  to  the 
reduction  in  assistance.  Income  taxes,  and 
public  bousing  are  based  on  computations 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  which  assume  that  Illinois  will 
maintain  its  cash  assistance  levels  with  an 
Increase  to  offset  the  loss  of  food  stamps. 
The  figures  also  assume  that  the  adminis- 
tration's public  housing  proposals  will  be 
enacted.  Social  security  tax  costs  are  based 
on  the  employee  taxes  provided  for  in  pres- 
ent law  for  1973  and  later  years. 

The  medicaid  deductible  would  affect  fam- 
ilies to  the  extent  that  they  have  medical 
expenses.  It  Is  computed  on  the  assiimptloB 
that  Illinois  will  set  a  medical  asslstanct 
standard   higher   than   the   cash   assistance 


payment  level  In  the  same  ratio  as  Its  cur- 
rent medical  assistance  standard  bears  to 
Its  payment  level.  The  chart  also  assumes 
that,  in  reducing  the  State  supplemental  as- 
sistance, Illinois  will  follow  the  Federal  prac- 
tice of  reducing  benefits  by  only  67  percent 
of  earnings  above  $720.  H.R.  1  would,  how- 
ever, permit  the  State  to  Increase  the  reduc- 
tion rate  to  as  much  as  100  percent  in  earn- 
ings ranges  above  $4320. 

HJl.  1:  What  Each  Dollax  Eaknxd  Will 
(3osT  A  Family  of  Fouk  in  Nkw  York  City, 
N.Y. 

This  chart  Is  similar  to  chart  No.  13,  but 
It  shows  the  cost  of  each  additional  dollar 
of  earnings  at  various  earnings  levels  for  a 
family  composed  of  a  mother  and  three  chil- 
dren in  New  York  rather  than  In  Wilmington, 
Del.  The  effects  in  both  cities  are  comparable 
except  that  in  New  York  there  would  be  no 
medicaid  deductible  at  earnings  levels 
under  $6,0(X)  on  the  assumption  that  New 
York  continues  its  present  practice  of  setting 
a  medical  assistance  standard  33  percent 
above  its  pajrment  level  for  cash  assistance. 
Also,  because  of  the  assumption  that  New 
York  will  supplement  the  basic  Federal  as- 
sistance payment,  the  family  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  assistance  until  Its  earnings 
exceeded  $7,000.  As  a  result.  Income  taxes 
could  be  a  significant  cost  factor  for  some 
families  getting  assistance.  Families  in  New 
York  which  get  assistance  are  shown  by  this 
chart  to  have  a  net  gain  from  their  earnings 
at  all  earning  ranges  below  $5,000.  For  fami- 
lies who  do  not  live  in  public  housing,  the 
amount  of  this  gain  ranges  from  75  cents 
on  the  dollar  for  earnings  below  $1,000  to 
10  cents  on  the  dollar  for  earnings  in  the 
$4,000  to  $5,000  range.  Similarly,  families  in 
public  housing  have  a  net  gain  of  60  cents 
on  the  dollar  for  earnings  below  $1,000  de- 
creasing to  4  cents  on  the  dollar  for  earnings 
between  $4,000  and  $5,000.  Above  $5,000  for 
families  (whether  or  not  in  public  housing) 
the  added  costs  attributable  to  earnings  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  the  increase  in  earn- 
ings. 

The  data  in  this  chart  with  respect  to  the 
reduction  in  assistance,  income  taxes,  and 
public  housing  are  based  on  computations 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  which  assume  that  New  York 
will  maintain  Its  January  1971  cash  assist- 
ance levels  with  an  increase  to  offset  the  loss 
of  food  stamps.  The  estimates  also  assume 
that  the  administration's  public  housing  pro- 
posals will  be  enacted.  Social  security  tax 
costs  are  based  on  the  employee  taxes  pro- 
vided for  in  present  law  for  i973  and  later 
years. 

The  medicaid  deductible  would  affect 
families  to  the  extent  that  they  have  medi- 
cal expenses.  It  Is  computed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  New  York  will  set  a  medical  as- 
sistance standard  higher  than  the  cash  as- 
sistance payment  level  in  the  same  ratio 
as  its  current  medical  assistance  standard 
bears  to  its  payment  level.  The  chart  also 
assumes  that,  in  reducing  the  State  sup- 
plemental assistance,  New  York  will  follow 
the  Federal  practice  of  reducing  benefits  by 
only  67  percent  of  earnings  above  $730. 
H.R.  1  would,  however,  permit  the  State  to 
Increase  the  reduction  rate  to  as  much  as  100 
percent  in  earnings  ranges  above  $4,330. 

Mr.  LONG.  Now  again,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  how  the  program  would  work  If 
the  beneficiaries  conducted  themselves 
as  the  prop>onents  of  the  plan  would 
hope;  namely,  contrary  to  the  economics 
oTihe  situation.  As  a  practical  matter.  It 
would  pay  the  family  if  the  father  would 
simply  remain  outside  the  family  unit  to 
every  legal  and  technical  sense,  while  the 
mother  pretended  a  degree  of  depend- 
ency on  welfare  that  does  not,  in  fact 
exist. 
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A  significant  part  of  today's  welfare 
mess  exists  because  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  outlawing  the  man- 
in-the-house  rule  and  the  residency 
requirements. 

Congress  intended  that  sdl  elements  of 
income  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  need  for  welfare,  includ- 
ing the  income  of  the  man  in  the  house. 
A  mother  could  obtain  welfare  payments 
for  herself  and  her  children  so  long  as 
no  man  were  available  to  support  the 
family.  If  she  demonstrated  that  her 
husband  had  deserted  her,  or  that  she 
was  not  certain  of  the  identity  of  the 
father  of  her  children,  she  and  her  chil- 
dren were  eligible  for  welfare.  But  they 
would  lose  welfare  payments  if  the  au- 
thorities found  a  man  in  the  house  who 
could  support  them.  Because  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  finding  a  man  in 
the  house  is  no  longer  sufficient  and  the 
States  administering  the  program  are 
confronted  with  an  insurmountable  bur- 
den of  proof  in  identifying  the  father, 
establishing  his  wherabouts  and  his  in- 
come and  proving  its  availability  to  the 
family.  And  they  are  not  likely  to  gtdn 
the  cooperation  of  the  mother.  Why 
should  she  provide  such  information, 
when  to  do  so  would  make  her  and  her 
children  ineligible  for  State  support? 

Even  in  Wasliington,  D.C.,  for  exam- 
ple, where  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  oversees  the  pro- 
gram without  the  necessity  of  agreeing 
with  a  State  government,  a  man-tn-the- 
house  rule  was  enforced.  Some  years  ago, 
when  Senator  Robert  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  was  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virgima  conducted  a 
sample  study  which  demonstrated  that 
59  percent  of  the  recipients  on  the  AFDC 
rolls  were  ineligible  and  that  half  of  the 
remainder  were  being  overpaid. 

Persuading  the  Supreme  Court  to 
strike  down  the  man-in-the-house  rule, 
probably  was  the  supreme  achievement 
of  the  poverty  lawyers  working  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This, 
plus  the  decision  to  strike  down  what 
Congress  sought  to  support  by  way  of 
residency  requirements,  have  accounted 
for  a  large  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
welfare  rolls  and  costs  which  have  oc- 
curred Since  that  time. 

How  would  we  have  dealt  with  ille- 
gitimacy if  there  had  been  no  welfare 
program?  Suppose,  for  example,  the 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  any  Member 
of  this  body.  We  would  insist  that  the 
fellow  responsible  should  either  marry 
the  mother,  or  that  he  should  be  taken 
to  court,  legally  declared  to  be  the  father 
and  ordered  to  pay  support  to  the  mother 
and  child.  This  may  sound  old-fashioned, 
but  it  is  the  only  sensible  way  to  handle 
situations  in  which  the  father  has  de- 
serted or  denied  paternity. 

A  Federal  child  support  law,  unim- 
peded by  State  boundaries,  with  the  help 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  in  locat- 
ing and  collecting  support  from  runaway 
fathers,  is  an  essential  part  of  any  solu- 
tion to  the  welfare  mess.  The  administra- 
tion bill  has  closed  its  eyes  to  the  need  in 
tills  area.  I  say,  without  the  sUghtest 
doubt,  that  no  equitable  system  of  family 
support  can  make  any  sense — so  long  as 


we  permit  the  father  to  i-emain  outside 
the  family  unit  without  requiring  any  of 
his  income  to  be  made  available  to  iiis 
children.  Nor  can  any  suoh  program  be 
made  to  work  so  long  as  it  is  to  the  cash 
advantage  of  the  mother  to  cooperate 
with  the  father  in  doing  business  in  such 
a  fashion. 

THE   INCXNTIVB    TO    WORK 

Once  people  are  placed  on  welfare, 
both  the  existing  program,  as  well  as  the 
family  assistance  plan,  intend  that  peo- 
ple chould  accept  work  where  they  CEin, 
and  that  the  earnings  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  welfare  pasnment. 

One  would  wonder  why  the  admini- 
stration has  been  unable — after  more 
than  a  year  cf  solid  criticism  of  the  dis- 
incentives against  work — to  devise  a  pro- 
pcsEd  that  would  assure  a  person  that 
he  could  keep  at  least  one-third  of  his 
earnings.  The  administration  has  strug- 
gled with  this  problem  so  long  that  they 
have  finally  developed  a  machine  to  dem- 
onstrate the  difficulty.  Basically,  what 
the  machine  demonstrates  is  that  when 
we  guarantee  a  person  a  large  amount  of 
money  for  not  working,  and  then,  attempt 
to  do  Justice  to  those  who  are  working 
by  permitting  them  to  keep  a  part  of 
their  earnings,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  welfare  payments  sharply  as  the 
earnings  increase.  Otherwise,  the  per- 
son remains  on  welfare,  drawing  a  small 
payment  although  his  earnings  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  that  he  is  in  the  mid- 
dle income  tax  brackets. 

In  an  excellent  article  that  appeared 
recently  in  the  Washington  Post,  former 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Assist- 
ant Secretary  AUce  Rlvlln  explained  why 
it  is  so  difficult  to  provide  a  work  incen- 
tive through  a  welfare-type  £yi,tem: 

Under  the  not-so-generous  Nixon  Family 
Assistance  Flan,  a  famUy  would  have  Its 
benefits  reduced  by  $2  for  each  $3  earned; 
they  would  be  subject  to  a  66%  percent  tax 
rate.  The  effective  tax  rate  would  actuaUy  be 
higher — more  like  80  percent — because  they 
have  to  pay  Social  Security  as  their  Incomes 
rose.  Getting  to  keep  30  cents  out  of  each 
dollar  earned  is  hardly  much  of  an  incentive 
to  take  aa  unpleasant  low-paid  Job. 

Why  not  compromise  and  move  the  guar- 
antee to  $4,000  and  the  "tax"  rate  to  60 
percent?  This  may  well  be  a  good  solution, 
but  It  would  cost  at  least  $30  billion  more 
than  the  present  welfare  system  and  would 
Involve  payments  to  people  with  incomes  up 
to  $8,000  or  weU  into  the  middle  Income 
bracket.  This  may  be  worth  it,  but  It  should 
be  recognized  as  a  much  more  complex  and 
expensive  undertaking  than  appeared  when 
we  first  asked.  "Why  can't  we  cure  poverty?" 

The  point  which  many  people  miss 
about  the  whole  matter  is  that  once  we 
make  it  comfortable  for  people  to  live 
on  welfare  and  then  tax  away  80  cents 
out  of  each  dollar  they  earn,  work  be- 
comes far  less  attractive.  The  person  is 
incUned  to  adjust  himself  to  the  com- 
forts of  welfare.  If  he  works,  there  is  an 
overwhelming  temptation  to  cheat  by  in- 
sisting that  he  be  paid  in  cash — with  no 
records  kept.  This  latter  practice  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  an  accepted  thing 
in  both  the  metropolitan  and  rural  areas 
of  our  country  today,  even  imder  existing 
law. 

THK   WOBK   REQUIREMENTS 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  President 
Nixon  decided  to  endorse  the  Family  As- 
sistance plan  partly  becaiise  he  was  led 


to  believe  that  there  were  to  be  strict 
work  requirements.  The  so-called  work 
requirements  are,  in  fact,  a  farce. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  bill's  highly 
touted  "work  requirement"  actually  only 
amounts  to  a  requirement  that  an  able- 
bodied  individual  register  with  the  Labor 
Department.  If  that  E>epartment  can  of- 
fer the  registrant  a  suitable  Job.  he  or 
she  must  accept  it  or  face  a  partial  loss 
of  welfare  benefits. 

Unf  onimately,  the  record  of  the  Labor 
Department  in  placing  welfare  recipients 
in  Jobs  is  very,  very  poor.  If  a  welfare  re- 
cipient does  not  want  to  work,  he  has  lit- 
tle to  worry  about  from  the  Labor  De- 
partment. By  that  Department's  own 
estimates,  they  olan  to  develop  only  200,- 
000  'obs  for  2.6  million  registrants — only 
one  chance  in  13  from  the  recipient's 
standpoint. 

If  a  welfare  recipient  is  determined  not 
to  work,  it  is  not  difficult  to  terminate 
employment  once  placed  in  a  Job.  For  ex- 
ample, in  practically  every  city  in  Amer- 
ica there  are  Jobs  available  as  waitresses 
and  dishwashers.  All  the  person  has  to  do 
is  maintain  the  image  of  seeking  work 
without  the  ability  to  keep  the  job  and  to 
accept  any  restaurant  job  available  and 
then  proceed  to  stumble  and  drop  the 
glasses  and  dishes  on  the  fioor.  A  person 
does  not  have  to  break  more  than  $100 
worth  01  china  .and  glassware  to  persuade 
the  boss  he  has  the  wrong  employee. 

CHILD   CARE 

But  what  about  the  welfeu-e  mother 
who  wants  to  work?  HEW  studies  show 
that  many  welfare  mothers  are  eager  to 
work  but  are  held  back  by  tlie  lack  of 
availability  of  child  care.  Funds  the  Con- 
gress has  appropiiated  for  child  care  tm- 
der  the  work  incentive  program  have 
gone  unused  and  the  care  has  not  been 
made  available.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  Committee  en  Finance  last  year 
approved  my  proposal  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Child  Care  Corporation  whose  sole 
mission  it  would  be  to  expand  the  avail- 
ability of  child  care  nationwide  so  that 
mothers  who  wish  to  work  may  do  so. 

I  have  reintroduced  my  child  care  pro- 
posal .vith  improvements  this  year,  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  will  be  hold- 
ing hearings  on  child  care  before  we  re- 
sume hearings  on  the  welfare  plan. 

Adequate  provision  for  child  care  is  a 
crucisd  element  in  any  welfare  reform 
proposal.  H Jl.  1  provides  funds  for  child 
care,  but,  in  my  opinion,  we  need  to  go 
beyond  funds  alone  by  providing  a  mech- 
anism to  insure  the  availablUty  of  child 
care  as  well. 

A    BETTER   APPROACH 

Mr.  President,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
subsidize  low-income  working  persons, 
but  we  must  have  an  approach  that  does 
better  than  providing  a  welfare  benefit 
for  doing  nothing  and  then  taking  away 
part  of  the  benefit  as  people  increase 
their  work  efforts.  We  would  do  better  to 
supplement  an  individual's  wage  on  an 
hours-worked  basis. 

For  example,  suppose  a  father  is  earn- 
ing $1.20  and  hour.  We  might  decide  io 
supplement  his  wages  by  40  cents  an  hour 
for  up  to  40  hours  a  week.  With  this  ap- 
proach, he  would  start  receiving  an  addi- 
tional $16  for  each  week  in  which  he 
works  40  hours.  He  would  receive  $8  if 
he  works  only  20  hours,  and  he  will  re- 
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ceive  no  benefit  at  all  if  he  works  zero 
hoxrrs.  This  Is  In  direct  contrast  to  H.R.  1, 
under  which  he  would  be  paid  the  most 
in  welfare  benefits  if  he  works  not  at  all, 
less  if  he  works  20  hours  and  least  if  he 
works  40  hours. 

My  proposal  goes  in  exactly  the  op- 
posite direction  by  providing  benefits 
only  to  the  extent  that  there  is  work 
effort.  In  short,  I  believe  that  we  should 
guarantee  a  Job  opportunity  rather  than 
guarantee  an  income  for  doing  nothing. 

Of  the  other  advanced  countries  none 
has  a  program  which  pays  people  to  do 
nothing,  comparable  to  what  we  are 
doing  now,  or  to  the  Family  Assistance 
plan. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  ways  in  which 
we  can  help  provide  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  make  jobs  pay  more  than 
they  pay  at  present.  In  fact,  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  subsidized  in- 
dustries in  America  today,  some  of  which 
pay  very  high  wages.  It  is  much  cheaper 
to  subsidize  a  job  in  private  Industry 
than  to  pay  the  person  to  do  nothing. 

There  is  no  substantial  argument  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  about 
the  desirability  of  providing  day-care 
centers  for  children.  Msmy  of  the  wel- 
fare mothers  can  be  offered  good  jobs 
in  such  day-care  centers,  which  in  turn 
will  free  other  mothers  to  accept  full- 
time  employment  opportimities. 

Once  we  are  able  to  agree,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Committee  on  Finance  is 
willing  to  agree,  that  our  objective  is 
to  provide  everyone  with  an  opportunity 
to  work  for  a  wage  sufficient  to  provide 
for  essential  needs,  we  should  have  little 
difficulty  in  developing  such  a  program. 
The  only  impediment  is  the  administra- 
tion's determined  and  dogged  insistence 
on  according  everyone  the  opportunity 
to  loaf,  and  guaranteeing  them  an  in- 
come of  $2,400  a  year  while  they  do  it. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  make  welfare  more 
attractive  than  work.  This  Nation  prob- 
ably has  the  resources  accumulated  over 
centiiries  of  dedicated,  honest,  diligent 
endeavor  to  afford  and  sustain  tax- 
supported  idleness,  tax-supported  ille- 
gitimacy, tax-supported  corruption  in 
the  short  nm.  No  nation,  not  even  this 
one,  has  enough  fat  to  sustain  such  an 
erroneous  course  indefinitely. 

A  nursery  story  tells  us  of  the  grass- 
hopper who  fiddled  all  summer  only  to 
die  with  the  first  frost.  Why  should  this 
Congress  seek  to  make  a  grasshopper  of 
Uncle  Sam.  Why  not  emulate  the  ant, 
o*-  the  squirrel  who  work  tirelessly  when 
they  can  to  store  something  away  against 
times  of  adversity.  Uncle  Sam  will  not 
be  the  inspiration  of  the  free  world  while 
the  major  cities  of  America  are  clogged 
with  trash  and  pollution  and  Uix-paid 
welfare  loafers  wallow  in  litter  and 
debris. 

B£r.  President,  an  Interesting  speech 
was  made  recently  by  Roger  A.  Freeman, 
entitled  "Guaranteed  Poverty  or  Guar- 
anteed Opportimity?"  I  ask  unanlmouB 
consent  that  the  speech  may  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcobd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  orda«d  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
aa  follows: 


OuASAimsD  Povxrrr  ob  Ouarantbd 

Oppobtunitt? 

(By  Boger  A.  Freemaa) 

TRB  IMUBMTIVB  TO   WOBK 

From  tba  dawn  of  history,  through  bibli- 
cal times  and  down  to  our  days,  one  of  the 
most  noble  and  most  highly  regarded  hu- 
man and  humane  tasks  has  been  aid  to  the 
poor — to  succor  the  widows  and  orphans,  to 
help  the  aged  and  the  afflloted,  and  to  drive 
the  curse  of  poverty  from,  the  land.  Among 
the  oounttlea  that  tried,  none  has  come 
closer  to  the  goal  of  eradicating  poverty.  In 
absolute  terms,  than  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  descendants  of  43  million  im- 
migrants, few  of  whom  landed  with  more 
than  a  bsfe  minimum  of  material  posses- 
sions, and  most  with  nothing,  made  them- 
selves within  the  short  span  of  lees  than 
two  centuries  the  richest  people  on  earth, 
bar  none.  What  Is  more,  they  changed  the 
shape  of  Income  distribution  from  a  pyra- 
mid— a  wide  base,  narrowing  to  a  peaked 
top — ^whlch  had  been  the  historical  pattern 
and  still  prevails  In  many  countries,  to  a 
diamond:  the  great  bulk  in  the  middle  with 
a  slimming  toward  both  ends. 

So  widely  was  it  believed  that  American 
society  had  succeeded  in  abolishing  poverty 
that  only  eight  years  ago  a  Presidential  com.- 
missloa.  appointed  to  define  national  goals 
and  to  design  avenues  by  which  to  reach 
them,  never  mentioned  j)overty  nor  its  erad- 
ication. A  few  years  earlier,  Arthxu-  Schlesln- 
ger,  Jr.,  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
(Aug.  4,  1967)  how  a  Democratic  politician 
had  explained  to  him  the  1952  election:  "The 
trouble  Is,  we  ran  out  of  poor  people."  Even 
John  Kenneth  Oalbr&lth  in  The  Affluent  So- 
ciety did  not  refer  to  poverty  as  a  general 
or  mass  affliction  btit  mentioned  that  some 
pockets  remained  of  Insular  and  case  pov- 
erty— ^related  to  chsaracterlstlcs  of  the  Indi- 
viduals affected  more  than  to  the  nature 
of  society. 

Through  Its  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Congress  studied  the  condition  of  families 
with  under  t2,000  a  year  Incomes  in  1949, 
1956  and  1969  but  was  careful  to  refer  to  them 
merely  as  the  "lower-lnooine  population"  or 
"low-income  peculation,"  Nor  did  these  re- 
ports attract  much  attention,  at  least  not 
untu  about  five  years  ago,  when  the  terms 
"the  poor"  and  "poverty"  were  applied  to 
designate  our  low-income  peculation  amd 
when  a  crusading  spirit  emerged. 

The  late  Henry  Luce  explained  the  origin 
of  the  n«w  movement  at  Fortune's  36th  an- 
niversary banquet: 

.  .  But  after  all,  is  there  not  still  pover- 
ty? Yes — And  some  might  add  that  It  took 
President  Johnson's  p<^tloal  genius  to  dis- 
cern It."  Some  might  even  have  said  "to 
discover  it."  Several  dozen  books  and  hun- 
dreds of  articles  have  since  been  written  to 

Impress   upon   us   that   we  have  again or 

still — what  we  thought  had  long  been  abol- 
ished In  the  United  States:  mass  poverty.  Its 
extent  was  offlolaUy  placed  at  39  million  per- 
sona, or  22.1  per  cent  of  the  American  popula- 
tion at  the  close  of  1959,  and  at  26  million 
persons,  or  13.3  per  cent  of  the  population 
In  the  latest  survey  In  March  1968. 

So,  in  recent  years  we  have  had  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  "paradox  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty"  and  of  means  to  combat  it 
and  to  wipe  poverty  off  the  map  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  met  this  morning  to  discuss 
the  latest  group  of  proposals  to  achieve  that 
end. 

When  we  look  more  cloetiy.  It  becomes  i^>- 
parent  that  the  existence  of  poverty  amidst 
twenty  is  as  much  of  a  paradox  as  the  exilst- 
enoe  of  shadows  when  the  sun  shines.  It  Is 
the  simahlne  which  causes  objects  to  throw 
a  shadow  as  It  Is  the  affluence  of  our  society 
which  makes  us  place  the  label  of  poverty 
on  one  o\it  of  every  ten  American  families. 

Poverty,  as  you  know.  Is  defined  as  a  cash 
income  below  a  spteclfled  level  which  on  last 
count  was  officially  set  at  $3386  for  a  4-penon 
nonfarm  faoxUy.  A  family  income  of  that 


magnitude  is  regarded  as  mark  of  high  pros- 
perity or  at  least  as  expressing  a  middle-class 
status  everywhere  outside  the  borders  of  the 
United  States.  Until  not  so  many  years  ago 
this  was  true  here  too.  Poverty  used  to  be  de- 
Oned  as  the  absence  of  resources  sufficient  to 
meet  minimum  requirements.  But  definitions 
and  concepts  change.  In  Sweden,  the  highest 
Income  country  in  the  world  next  to  the  XJja. 
wtkth  a  per -capita  product  only  26  par  cent 
below  ours,  22  per  cent  of  the  Income  earners 
make  lass  than  $965  a  year,  42  per  cent  lass 
than  $1,930.  But  Sweden,  which  boasts  the 
most  extensive  welfare  system  anywhere, 
claims  to  have  eradicated  poverty  long  ago. 

Family  Income  In  the  United  States  aver- 
aged $8,017  In  1967.  Thus,  the  govemmentaUy 
sanctioned  poverty  level  equals  only  42  per 
cent  of  the  average.  That  does  seem  relatively 
low.  Many  seem  to  believe  that  In  a  country 
as  rich  and  powerful  as  ours  everybody  ought 
to  be  above  the  average — but  at  least,  nobody 
should  be  below  the  average. 

Supposing  all  Income  were  to  doable  over 
the  next  20  or  30  years.  Would  that  wipe  out 
poverty?  It  pracUcaUy  would — if  $3,335  re- 
mained the  benchmark.  But  as  happened  In 
the  past  and  wUl  most  certainly  continue  to 
happen,  the  poverty  definition  will  change 
and  if  average  Incomes  double,  so  will  the 
poverty  level.  The  Incidence  of  poverty,  as 
now  officially  defined,  has  declined  by  one 
percentage  point  each  year  since  1959 — from 
22.1  per  cent  to  13.3  per  cent  (1967) .  At  that 
rate,  poverty  would  cease  to  exist  in  the 
United  States  by  about  1980.  Some  have  so 
predicted. 

But  to  assert  or  expect  that  this  will  actu- 
ally happen  Is  plainly  naive.  We  guarantee 
the  perpetual  existence  of  poverty  by  defin- 
ing It  not  in  terms  of  constant  minimum 
subsistence  requirements  but  moving  It  up 
in  relation  to  the  steadily  growing  average 
Income.  This  is  like  greyhounds  chasing  a 
mechanical  hare,  or  the  dog  chasing  his  tall: 
the  faster  he  tiims  the  faster  his  taU  moves. 

When  a  nationwide  Gallup  Poll  in  Iifarch 
1964  asked  whether  they  thought  that  pov- 
erty would  ever  be  done  away  with  in  this 
country  83  per  cent  of  those  questioned  re- 
plied in  the  negative.  When  asked  again  In 
June  1967,  after  three  years  of  the  War  on 
Poverty,  89  per  cent  so  responded.  This  sug- 
gests that  the  American  people  do  not  always 
accept  the  glowing  promises  of  their  political 
le«Mler8  at  face  value,  and  possibly  lees  so 
after  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pare promises  with  action  and  results. 

To  be  sure:  nobody  questions  that  it  Is 
highly  desirable  to  lift  the  Income  of  persons 
on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  to  some- 
what higher  levels.  In  fact,  many  are  con- 
vinced that  this  Is  imperative,  whether  they 
be  motivated  by  compassion  and  charity  or 
by  uneasy  thoughts  about  future  domestic 
tranquUlty.  But  there  are  wide  differences  of 
opinion  on  how  this  can  best  be  done,  In 
what  span  of  time  It  ought  to  and  can  be 
accomplished,  and  what  role  government 
should  play  in  It. 

In  the  recent  election  campaign  the  presi- 
dential candidates  of  both  major  political 
parties  declared  unequivocally  that  they 
would  try  to  solve  the  poverty  problem  by  ex- 
panding payrolls  rather  than  welfare  rolls. 
That  Is  what  the  great  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  like  to  hear — and  wo\ild  like  to 
see.  Not  long  ago  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son predicted  that  "the  days  of  the  dole  are 
numbered."  Likewise,  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  In  1992,  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  stated  that  the  new  public  pro- 
grams would  stress  "services  instead  of  sup- 
port, rehabilitation  instead  of  relief,  and 
training  for  useful  work  rather  than  pro- 
longed dependency." 

This  only  reiterated  what  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Rooeevelt  had  said  in  his  1935  State 
of  the  Union  Message  about  the  need  to  put 
people  to  work.  He  warned:  "The  lessons  of 
history  .  .  .  show  conclusively  .  .  .  that  con- 
tinued dependence  upon  relief  Induces  a 
q>lrltual   and   moral  disintegration  funda- 
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mentally  destructive  to  the  national  fibre.  To 
dole  out  relief  ...  Is  to  administer  a  narcotic, 
a  subtle  destroyer  of  the  human  spirit.  .  .  . 
The  Federal  Oovemment  must  and  shall  quit 
this  btislness  of  relief." 

If  the  federal  government  were  to  con- 
tinue quitting  "this  business  of  relief"  at  the 
rate  at  which  It  has  been  doing  so,  most 
Americans  would  be  on  welfare  before  many 
more  years  have  gone  by. 

Why  Is  this  so?  Because  the  enthiisiasm 
with  which  various  programs  of  occupational 
training  and  compensatory  education — such 
as  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Job  Corps, 
Work  Experience  and  Training,  Title  I  (1966 
Education  Act) — were  received  and  carried 
out  has  so  far  not  been  matched  by  com- 
mensurate tangible  results.  That  does  not 
prove  that  the  goal  cannot  be  achieved.  But 
it  remains  to  be  demonstrated  that  any  meth- 
od so  far  employed  can  place  a  sizable  per- 
centage of  the  present  or  future  relief  re- 
cipients on  self-sustaining  payrolls  in  manu- 
facturing, commerce,  finance  or  any  other  in- 
dustry. No  public  program  that  might  con- 
ceivably achieve  that  end  has  so  far  proven 
politically  acceptable. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  the  large 
organizations  demanding  more  generous  wel- 
fare programs  truly  believe  that  a  majority 
or  at  least  a  substantial  percentage  of  those 
who  now  depend  on  the  dole  can  be  made 
self-supporting.  Their  actions  suggest  that 
they  have  concluded  that  no  amount  of 
training  will  significantly  reduce  dependency, 
that  educational  programs  must  be  sup- 
ported as  much  for  their  public  relations 
value  as  in  expectation  of  tangible  results, 
and  that  making  assistance  recipients  more 
comfortable  Is  the  best  way  to  fight  poverty. 
It  could  also  be  that  some  groups  who  are 
opposed  to  more  generous  relief  are  equally 
skeptical,  but  not  wanting  to  {^>pear  purely 
negative,  endorse  and  sponsor  Job  training, 
without  much  hope  of  success,  except  In  a 
limited  number  of  cases. 

Berkeley  sociologist  Nathan  OlaEler  was 
probably  correct  In  saying  "that  it  Is  much 
easier  to  give  someone  money  than  to  turn 
him  Into  a  productive  and  self-respecting 
citizen."  That  politicians  have  followed  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  are  likely  to 
follow  It  In  the  future,  is  not  surprising. 

Buoyed  and  excited  by  lavish  promises, 
low-income  people  and  their  leaders  do  not 
exhibit  the  patience  to  wait  for  the  results 
of  programs  which  may,  or  may  not,  succeed 
in  fitting  them  for  and  getting  them,  years 
hence.  Into  well  paid  and  not  overly  demand- 
ing Jobs.  They  want  fulfillment  now — and 
only  cash  can  give  it  to  them. 

Just  about  everybody,  from  the  far  right  to 
the  far  left.  Is  critical  of  and  unhappy  with 
our  present  system  of  public  assistance  and 
would  like  to  supplement  or  replace  it  with 
another  method  of  distributing  public  funds 
among  low-Income  persons.  The  assignment 
of  this  panel  is  to  discuss  three  such  meth- 
ods: guaranteed  annual  Income,  negative  In- 
come tax,  family  allowances. 

To  guarantee  everybody  an  adequate  In- 
come appears  to  be  the  most  direct  and  sim- 
ple method  to  end  p>ovorty;  also,  when  we 
study  it  more  closely,  potentlaUy  the  most 
destructive. 

It  Is  proposed  that  government  make  up 
the  difference  between  a  pre-determined  na- 
tional standard  and  all  Income  an  individual 
or  a  family  derives  from  other  sources.  In  an 
affluent  society,  we  are  told,  nobody  shoiUd 
be  permitted  to  fall  below  a  mlnimiun  In- 
come needed  to  maintain  a  decent  living. 
That  sounds  so  persuasive  that  It  has  con- 
vinced a  good  many  people  that  the  millen- 
nium Is  Just  aroxind  the  comer  and  that  OAI 
Is  the  way  to  bring  it  about. 

Taking  the  poverty  limit  of  $3,335  for  a  4- 
person  nonfarm  family,  the  difference  be- 
tween needed  and  actual  Income  (which  in- 
cludes social  security,  public  assistance,  etc.) 
amounts  to  $11  billion  a  year,  on  last  count. 
If  we  take  the  Department  of  Housing,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare's  "near-poverty"  Income 


level  which  Is  one-third  higher,  the  gap  rises 
to  $20  billion.  Can  we  afford  not  to  wipe  out 
poverty  at  one  Idow — at  a  cost  that  equals  a 
mere  1.6  per  cent  to  2.6  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tional Income  or  product?  If  we  cannot  do  It 
this  year,  surely  at  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  .  .  . 

There  are  several  things  wrong  with  this 
mirage.  If  a  4-per8on  family  can  get  from 
the  government  without  work  $3336 — and  a 
household  of  different  size  a  proportionate 
amount — who  will  make  a  Job  paying  $3,600, 
$4,000  or  $4300?  Millions  of  unskilled  or 
low-skilled  persons  cannot  hope  to  earn 
more  by  their  own  efforts.  Who  will  take  a 
part-time  Job?  Entire  occupations  would  be 
wiped  our  overnight,  a  large  part  of  the  labor 
force  of  several  states — particularly  In  the 
South — would  Immediately  retire  and  most 
agricultural  employment  would  end. 

Not  only  would  the  cost  of  the  program 
Jump  to  several  times  $11  billion,  our  whole 
wage  structure  at  medliun  and  higher  levels 
would  be  tlirown  Into  chaos,  American  con- 
sxmiera  would  be  deprived  of  a  large  array 
of  goods  and  services  whose  prices  wo\ild  be- 
oome  prohibitive,  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  would  multiply  several  times — to  aay 
nothing  of  the  U.S.  Budget.  The  combined 
impact  of  decnand-pull  and  coat-puah  Infla- 
tion and  a  reduced  supply  of  goods  would  be 
overwhelming  and  the  "noble  experiment" 
would  soon  collapse  of  Its  own  weight. 

It  Is  sometimes  forgotten  that  prubllc  In- 
come maintenance  programs  al»eady  run  at ' 
an  armual  level  of  $58  bUllon— up  from  $10 
blUlon  in  1960  and  $27  bUUon  in  1960.  Not 
all  of  those  funds  go  to  poor  people.  But 
Federal  Aid  to  the  Poor  Jumped  from  $9.6 
billion  to  $27.7  blUlon  between  the  fiscal 
years  1960  and  1969,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Budget.  Some  of  the  programs  and  ttie  taxes 
required  to  finance  them  exert  a  disincentive 
effect  on  productive  effort;  but  none  packs 
the  punch  of  the  propoeed  GAI  schemes. 

Such  considerations  are  deemed  irrelevant 
by  enthusiasts  who  hold  that  himMn  dignity 
and  social  Justice  give  everybody  an  absolute 
right  to  an  adequate  Income  from  the  govern- 
ment. Who  is  "the  government?"  The  people 
who  work  and  pay  taxes.  Cash  is  only  a  token 
that  confers  oai  ttie  holder  a  claim  on  goods 
and  services  produced  by  others.  To  give  p)eo- 
ple  who  prefer  leisure  to  work  a  claim  on 
the  product  of  those  who  cbooee  to  WOTk, 
forces  the  latter  group  into  Involuntary  servi- 
tude, a  new  form  of  slavery. 

Protagonists  of  OAI  such  as  Richard  "ITieo- 
bald  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Triple 
Revolution  contend  that  technological  prog- 
ress has  made  millions  of  workers  redundant 
and  will  continue  to  i«duce  the  number  of 
Jobs  at  an  accelerated  pace.  They  hold  tiiat 
persons  with  low  productive  capacity  cannot 
compete  with  sophisticated  machines  and 
should  retire.  No9x)dy  ought  to  be  working 
who  cannot  earn  at  least  $4,000  to  $5,000 
a  year  from  It.  In  the  age  of  automation  and 
cybernation  the  tie  between  Income  and  work 
needs  to  be  cut. 

lliat  teobnologlcaj  progress  reduces  em- 
ployment Is  a  myth  which  has  been  disproved 
many  times.  Oalns  from  Increased  produc- 
tivity are  used  to  lower  jwloes,  to  booet  wages, 
or  both.  Thus  they  enlarge  markets  and 
create  Jobs  In  turn.  Thej  do  destroy  soma 
Jobs  but  open  more  new  ones. 

Industrial  productivity  has  been  rising  at 
a  faster  pace  during  the  1960'8  than  It  did 
during  the  1960'e — 3.8  per  cent  and  2.6  per 
cent  respectively  per  man-hoxir  per  year. 
Simultaneously  the  n\unber  of  Jobs  Jumped 
by  10  million  and  the  imemployment  rate 
dropped  from  6.6  per  cent  to  3.6  per  cent. 
Nor  is  unemployment  high  in  industries — or 
In  countries — where  productivity  has  risen 
at  above  average  rates;  more  often  it  Is  rela- 
tively low.  Unen^oyment  tends  to  be  high 
where  a  well  meant  wage  policy  has  priced 
large  groups  of  workers  out  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket or  made  the  goods  they  produce  or  serv- 
ices they  render  non-oompetltlve.  It  does 
not  seem  likely  tliat  an  onnU  diortage  ot 


Jobs  exists  in  an  aooaiomy  In  Which  alznoet 
10  per  cent  of  the  Industrial  work  is  done 
on  premium-pay  overtime  end  where  over  5 
per  cent  of  the  labor  force  hold  more  than 
one  Job. 

By  eliminating  several  unskilled,  low-paid 
occui>atlons,  OAI  would  force  the  rest  of  the 
labor  force,  the  more  highly  skilled,  the  tech- 
nical and  professional  workers,  to  devote 
more  of  their  time  to  doing  their  own  la\in- 
dry  and  other  menial  tasks,  thus  reducing 
the  hours  they  can  give  to  their  prime  oc- 
cupation. This  may  not  help  the  rate  of 
eoononUc  growth  but  it  might  increase  th« 
number  of  the  white  collar  Jobs  whl^  the 
unskilled  so  hlg^y  desire. 

The  American  public  Is  strongly  opposed 
to  OAI  according  to  a  nationwide  O&Uup  Poll 
in  June  1968  whl<A  showed  36  per  cent  in 
favor  but  58  per  cent  opposed.  When  the 
potentially  pernicious  results  of  OAI  became 
more  widely  known,  a  modified  plan  which 
avoids  some  of  OAI's  most  damaging  features 
gained  public  attention:  the  negative  income 
tax. 

The  Negative  Income  Tax  has  attracted 
wider  support  in  recent  years  than  any  oth- 
er proposal  In  this  field.  Some  view  it  as  the 
Oroat  White  Hope. 

As  originally  advanced,  NIT  would  let  every 
I>erson — or  every  family  unit — whose  exemp- 
tions (md  deductions  exceed  his  adjusted 
gross  inocme.  compute  his  "negative  income," 
apply  a  tax  rate  to  It,  and  then  have  the 
Treastuy  pay  him  the  resulting  "negative 
tax."  The  tax  rate  would  not  be  the  14  per 
cent  which  Is  now  applied  to  taxable  income 
in  the  loweet  bracket  (up  to  $500  for  an  in- 
dividual) hut  more  likely  60  per  cent,  or  66% 
per  cent  or  some  other  percentage.  It  could 
even  be  gradxiated. 

To  many  a  taxpayer  It  appears  to  be  a  bril- 
liant idea  and  eminently  fair  that  be  should 
be  able  to  get  paid  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  If  his  Income  falls  below  a  certain 
minimum.  It  would  establish  a  partnership 
principle — to  share  not  only  gala  but  also 
loss.  And  It  wovUd  highly  please  the  reliefer 
who  regards  the  receipt  of  a  monthly  check 
to  be  far  more  dignified  If  It  comes  from  the 
UB.  Treasxiry  than  from  the  state  welfare 
department. 

A  60  per  cent  "tax"  rate  would  guarantee  a 
4-person  family  approximately  one-half  the 
"poverty  standard"  or  about  $1,650,  which 
would  make  NTT  much  less  competitive  with 
low-paid  jobs  than  OAI.  More  recent  varia- 
tions, however,  would  tie  NTT  to  a  poverty 
standard  rather  than  to  a  computed  negative 
Income.  By  permitting  recipients  to  retain 
between  one-third  and  two-thirds — typically 
one-half — of  their  earnings  up  to  a  modest 
but  adequate  Income,  NTT  would  encourage 
Its  beneficiaries  to  seek  gainful  employment, 
full-time  or  part-time.  Gradiially,  as  their 
skills  and  wages  improve  and  they  become  ac- 
customed to  a  higher  income,  many  will, 
hopefully,  become  fully  self-supporting. 

Well  over  a  hundred  articles,  chapters  and 
booklets  were  published  in  recent  years,  pro- 
posing a  great  variety  of  plans  under  the  at- 
tractive label  "negative  Income  tax."  Most 
authors  attribute  the  idea's  paternity  to  Mil- 
ton Friedman  and  usually  Identify  him  as 
Senator  Ooldwater's  economic  adviser  in  the 
1964  presidential  campaign.  Such  references 
are  Intended  to  suggest  or  Imply  that  a  pro- 
posal by  a  Ooldwater  adviser  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  an  extravagant  governmental  spend- 
ing scbeme  but  is  of  a  conservative  nature. 

But  Friedman's  proposal  is  unique  ^mnng 
NTT  plans:  It  would.  In  his  estimate,  cost  less 
than  our  present  public  assistance  system 
which  It  alms  to  replace.  Most  other  propo- 
nents of  NIT  regard  the  public  funds  now 
channeled  Into  Income  support  of  the  poor 
to  be  niggardly  and  they  designed  their  NTT 
plans  so  that  they  would  Increase  those  funds 
very  substantially.  Moreover,  NTT  would  not 
replace  public  aaalstance  but  he  added  on 
top  of  It,  at  a  ooat  that  would  under  some 
currently  popular  plans  run  aa  high  as  $13 
billion  or  even  $26  billion  a  year. 
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SCllton  Friedman  was  surprlMd — and  seon- 
ingly  embarrasaed — when  his  Idea  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  on  the  left  and  with 
hostility  on  the  right.  Tet,  this  unusual 
alignment  Is  easy  to  explain.  Individuals  to 
the  left  of  center  view  NIT  as  a  new  and  pww- 
erful  v^lcle  for  taking  several  additional 
billions  from  the  "haves"  and  giving  them  to 
the  "have-nots":  In  the  process  It  woxjld  cor- 
rect certain  deficiencies  In  public  assistance. 
Persons  to  the  right  of  center  fear  that  in  the 
political  reality  of  the  day  Milton  Friedman's 
plan,  if  accepted  in  principle,  could  only  be 
enacted  with  such  Initial  changes  and  subse- 
quent amendments  as  would  turn  It  into 
something  entirely  different  from  what  its 
author  had  In  mind;  into  a  grab  bag  which 
neither  he  or  they  would  think  of  supporting. 

Most  features  of  NIT  can  with  equal  ease 
be  added  to  establish  public  Income  mainte- 
nance programs.  For  example,  the  employ- 
ment Incentive  of  letting  recipients  keep  a 
percentage  of  their  earnings  from  working, 
up  to  a  specified  celling,  was  inserted  In  the 
old  age  benefit  provisions  of  social  security 
(OASDHI) ,  In  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  and,  between  1962  and 
1967,  In  the  categorical  public  assistance 
programs. 

The  size  of  public  assistance  grants  Is  now 
set  by  deducting  from  the  needs  of  each 
family  Its  Income  from  other  sources.  The 
standards  by  which  those  needs  are  com- 
puted establish,  in  effect,  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income.  But  those  standards  are  flex- 
ible, to  fit  Individual  and  local  circumstances. 
They  are  determined  by  state  legislatures  and 
welfare  administrators,  presumably  In  keep- 
ing with  the  concepts  and  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  each  state.  Standards  tend  to  be  high 
In  high-income  states  and  low  in  low-income 
states.  That  Is  so  partly  because  of  varying 
state  fiscal  capacity — though  this  Is  miti- 
gated by  a  federal  reimbursement  which 
ranges  from  44  per  cent  to  79  per  cent,  in- 
versely to  per-caplta  Income — and  partly  be- 
cause the  benefit  level  that  makes  welfare 
more  attractive  than  unskilled  Jobs  Is  lower 
in  low- income  states. 

If  differences  in  assistance  standards 
the  states  are  deemed  to  be  too  wide,  a  na- 
tional minimum  can  of  course  be  made  man- 
datory. This  has  repeatedly  been  suggested 
but  Congress  has  so  far  not  seen  fit  to  act. 

A  national  mtnimnnri  would  appear  more 
appropriate  than  a  uniform  national  stand- 
ard because  an  amount  adequate  to  live  In 
a  small  southern  town  would  not  be  sufficient 
in  New  York  City,  while  a  grant  large  enough 
for  New  York  or  San  Francisco  would  create 
chaos  In  the  economy  and  job  markets  of  low- 
income  areas  especially  in  the  South.  Public 
assistance  can  operate  with  a  national  mini- 
mum if  It  is  deemed  necessary  or  desirable 
But  NIT  requires  a  national  uniform  stan- 
dard which  would  create  Inequities  between 
the  states. 

Many  proponents  view  NTT  as  a  way  of 
eliminating  the  hated  means  test  by  which 
the  eligibility  of  an  applicant  for  public 
assistance  Is  commonly  verified.  The  welfare 
profession  holds  that  the  means  test  Insults 
the  applicant's  dignity  and  should  be  abol- 
ished in  favor  of  a  simple  declaration,  just 
as  tax  returns  are  accepted  by  the  IRS  at 
face  value  with  only  a  small  percentage 
subjected  to  an  audit. 

Absence  of  a  means  test  Is  of  course  not  an 
Integral  feature  of  NIT.  The  test  could  be 
required  for  ellglbUlty  under  NIT— and  It 
could  be  omitted  In  public  assistance.  That 
depends  on  whether  we  aim  to  ease  access 
to  the  welfare  rolls  or  whether  we  Intend  to 
grant  public  aid  only  to  those  who  can  stand 
an  examination  of  their  ellglbUlty. 

The  under-18  population  grew  36  per  cent 
over  the  past  IS  years  (1963  to  1968)  but 
the  number  of  children  receiving  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  In- 
creased five  times  faster — 187  per  cent.  That 
hardly  suggests  that  ellglbUlty  procedures 
have  been  overly  restrictive.  Nor,  that  many 


applicants  were  deterred  by  an  allegedly  de- 
meaning means  test. 

P^jbllc  assistance  claims  are  generally  not 
verified  by  trained  Investigators  but  by  case 
workers  trained  in  social  welfare.  Their  com- 
mitment and  allegiance  He,  under  profes- 
sional precepts  and  standards,  with  their 
welfare  clients  and  not  with  the  welfare  de- 
partment or  the  taxpayers.  WhUe  Congresa 
and  the  American  public  perlodlcaUy  express 
unhapplness  with  the  constant  and  rapid 
rise  of  welfare  rolls,  the  welfare  prnfn—lnn 
disagrees.  It  focuses  its  concern  on  the  faot 
that  only  one-third  or  one-fourth  at  the 
poverty  popiUatlon — as  ofllclaUy  defined — ^re- 
ceives public  assistance.  In  consequence  It 
alms  more  to  put  people  on  the  rolls  than 
to  take  them  off. 

Suggestions  have  been  made — and  were 
put  Into  practice  In  some  locations — to  "sim- 
plify" the  Intake  of  public  assistance,  I.e.,  to 
accept  an  applicant's  statement  without  at- 
tempting to  verify  It.  New  York  City  Is  using 
such  simplified  procedures  In  part  of  Its  area. 

New  York  City  enjoys  (?)  one  of  the  high- 
est ratios  of  AFDC  recipients  to  under-18 
population  in  the  country — ^three  times 
higher  than  the  national  average.  That  relief 
rolls  In  New  York  City  have  multlpUed  so 
rapidly — lately  rising  by  over  20.000  a 
month — that  now  one  of  every  eight  city 
residents  Is  on  welfare  may  be  partly  due  to 
a  formal  or  Informal  "simplification"  of  In- 
take. But  It  could  be  more  directly  related 
to  the  fact  that  monthly  benefits  in  New 
York  are  71  per  cent  above  the  national 
average  alt.hough  per-caplta  Income  Is  only 
19  per  cent  higher  than  the  national  average. 

Senator  Jacob  Javlts  informed  his  col- 
leagues a  few  weeks  ago  that  an  AFDC 
couple  with  two  children  In  New  York  City 
now  receives  $4,100  a  year — not  counting 
fringe  benefits — whUe  a  man,  working  ftUl- 
tlme  at  the  mlntmtm  wage  of  $1.60  an  hour, 
would  earn  only  $3,300,  with  an  even  smaller 
take-home  pay. 

But  the  demands  are  strong  in  New  York 
City  to  boost  the  size  of  welfare  benefits  and 
to  add  150,000  to  300.000  families  to  the  relief 
rolls. 

Maybe  New  York  City,  the  financial  capi- 
tal of  the  United  States — and  of  the  world — 
can  afford  all  that.  Or  can  It? 

I  mention  this  because  New  York  City 
conditions  can  give  us  an  indication  of  what 
the  rest  of  the  country  woiUd  face  If  an 
even  more  generous  scheme  such  as  one  of 
the  more  frequently  cited  NIT  plans  or  QAI 
were  to  be  nationally  adopted. 

MUton  Friedman  sought  an  alternative  to 
oiu-  present  system  of  pubUc  assistance  be- 
cause It  leaves  too  many  decisions  in  the 
hands  of  social  workers  and  welfare  admln- 
Istratara.  Needs  are  computed  on  an  individ- 
ual family  basis  and  the  authority  to  grant 
or  deny  monthly  benefits  gives  welfare  de- 
partments too  much  power  over  the  lives  of 
low-income  pteople.  Thla,  he  feels,  could  be 
remedied  by  substituting  an  objective,  im- 
personal formula  for  falUble  htmian  judg- 
ment. NTT  would  replace  the  rule  of  men  by 
the  rule  of  law.  This  would  also  meet  a  de- 
mand which  the  welfare  profession  has  long 
put  on  Its  banner:  to  abolish  public  assist- 
ance categories.  Need,  I.e.,  lack  of  adequate 
income,  should  be  the  only  criterion  for  pub- 
Uc aid. 

Categories  coiUd  of  course  also  be  eUml- 
nated  vmder  public  assistance.  But  adoption 
of  NTT  might  make  this  easier  to  accomplish. 

AboUtlon  of  welfare  categories  Is  a  funda- 
mental issue  on  which  two  opposing  philos- 
ophies clash.  For  an  explanation  we  need  to 
delve  into  the  history  of  public  asi<lstance. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935— 
which  wUl  be  exactly  one-third  of  a  century 
old  on  December  14,  one  week  from  this  Sat- 
urday— was  adopted.  It  estabUshed  two  basic 
criteria  for  eUglbUity: 

1)  Low  Income.  2)  Membership  In  a  group 
with  certain  characteristics  which  provide 
an  adequate  reason  for  the  person  or  family 


being  poor:  age  65  or  older;  bllndnwsa;  chU- 
dren  whose  fathers  are  absent. 

The  last  category  was  then  understood  to 
mean  mostly  orphans  and  chUdren  of  dis- 
abled fathers.  ADC — slater  renamed  AFDC — 
was  Intended  to  continue,  on  a  national 
basis,  the  mothers'  pensions  or  widows'  pen- 
sions which  the  several  states  had  estab- 
lished in  the  preceding  three  decades. 

In  1960  dlsabUity  was  added  to  the  otbar 
three  public  assistance  categories  and  In 
1957  to  Social  Security  (then  OASI) .  During 
the  1950's  most  children  of  dead  or  disabled 
fathers  were  moved  to  the  social  security 
program  and  an  initlaUy  asnall  group  became 
the  main  clients  of  AFDC:  chUdren  of  fa- 
thers who  had  deserted  their  families  or  were 
never  married  to  their  mothers,  and  those 
mothers  themselves.  The  inclusion  of  un- 
employed fathers  was  permitted  In  1962  and 
22  states  so  extended  AFDC. 

ADC  was  so  noncontroverslal  at  the  time 
of  Its  adoption  that  It  was  hardly  even  men- 
tioned during  the  extensive  oongreaslonal 
and  public  debates  that  preceded  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1936.  For  some  years  now 
almost  all  controversies  over  public  assist- 
ance have  focused  on  Anx;.  This  Is  not  just 
because  the  number  of  recipients  jimiped 
from  tmder  2  mUllon  In  1953  to  5.6  mllUon 
in  mld-1968  and  the  cost  from  slightly  over 
half  a  bUllon  doHars  to  $2.8  blUlon  a  year. 

The  flames  of  controversy  are  fanned  by 
certain  charges  made  against  AFDC: 

1)  When  the  various  Income  maintenance 
programs  were  proposed  In  1936.  Congress 
and  the  public  were  told  that  crime  and 
other  social  Ills  were  caused  largely  by  pov- 
erty and  could  be  reduced  by  adopting  social 
welf&re  measures.  The  programs — and  par- 
ticularly AFDC — were  vastly  expanded  m 
subsequent  years  but  the  rates  of  crime, 
delinquency,  desertion.  Illegitimacy,  and 
other  social  iUs  multlpUed  and  still  are  soar- 
ing. Critics  hold  that  AFDC  has  significant- 
ly contributed  to  that  appalling  record. 

2)  While  welfare  dependency  In  the  other 
three  categories  is  the  resiUt  of  natural  ot 
exterior  forces,  AFDC  dependency  is  Itu^ly 
caused  by  soclaUy  imacceptable  and  destruc- 
tive behavior  such  as  desertion  and  lUegltl- 
macy  which  should  not  be  supported  nor  its 
perpetrators  be  rewarded — and  th\ia  encour- 
aged— by  handing  them  monthly  govern- 
ment checks  which  appear  to  put  an  official 
approval  on  their  actions.  The  welfare  pro- 
fession, however,  believes  that  this  argument 
Is  like  blaming  the  tmibrella  for  the  rain. 

Most  states  are  lax  In  enforcing  parental 
support  responsibility  and  thus  leave  the 
door  open  for  convenient  mase  evasion  and 
a  shift  of  the  burden  from  fathers  to  the 
back  of  the  taxpayer.  Moreover,  as  monthly 
AFDC  benefits  grow  to  a  level  that  equals 
or  exceeds  the  take-home  pay  of  unskilled 
and  not  overly  ambitious  men,  many  mothers 
come  to  prefer  welfare.  Freedom  to  exercise 
that  choice  would  be  broculened  and  facili- 
tated by  a  OAI  or  NTT  program. 

Matters  are  made  worse  by  the  tendency 
of  low-Income  families  to  have  more  chil- 
dren which  appears  to  be  encouraged  by  a 
program  that  accords  benefits  according  to 
the  number  of  chlldxen.  Families  with  six  or 
more  children  average  $2,000  less  In  Income 
than  families  with  two  or  three  children.  The 
former  are  over  three  times  as  Ukely  to  be 
poor  as  the  latter. 

It  has  been  long  and  Intensely  debated 
whether  a  person  Is  partially  or  wholly  re- 
sponsible for  his  poverty.  A  Oallup  Poll  In 
June  1967  disclosed  that  42  per  cent  of  tJie 
American  people  believe  that  "lack  of  effort" 
is  to  blame  for  an  Individual's  poverty,  an- 
other 36  per  cent  that  It  Is  a  "combination 
of  lack  of  effort  and  circumstances"  and  only 
19  per  cent  blame  "circumstances  eJone." 
This  shows  a  significant  shift  between  1964 
and  1967  from  "circumstances"  to  "lack  of 
effort." 

This  critical  attitude  of  wide  sections  of 
the  pubUc  and  the  resulting  plight  of  the 
"undeserving  poor"  deeply  troubles  the  wel- 
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fare  profession  and  many  sympathizers.  They 
feel  that  "the  undeserving  AFDC  family  has 
been  for  a  long  time  the  albatross  around  the 
neck  of  pubUc  welfare."  This  is  why  the 
mentioned  groups  demand  the  abolition  of 
assistance  categories  and  the  establishment 
of  need.  I.e.,  low  income,  as  the  only  criterion 
of  eUglbUlty  for  pubUc  aid.  But  congressional 
ears  are  attuned  more  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  general  public  than  of  the  welfare  pro- 
fession and  Its  alUes.  So  far.  Congress  has 
shown  no  desire  to  wipe  out  categories  in 
public  assistance.  This  Is  why  protagonists 
of  the  abolition  of  categories  view  a  change- 
over to  an  entirely  new  system  such  as  NTT 
or  OAI  as  the  most  promising  means  to  break 
the  deadlock. 

It  is  generaUy  agreed  that  men  who  are 
physlcaUy  able  should  work  to  support  their 
families  and  not  be  given  pubUc  aid  If  suit- 
able jobs  for  them  can  be  found.  Whether 
mothers  should  seek  employment  or  stay 
home  with  their  chUdren  Is  stUl  being  de- 
bated. 

In  the  entire  popiUatlon,  44  per  cent  of  aU 
mothers  with  chUdren  from  6  to  17  years,  and 
24  per  cent  of  mothers  with  chUdren  under  6 
years,  were  In  the  labor  force  in  March  1966, 
If  the  father  was  present  in  the  household.  If 
the  father  was  absent,  66  per  cent  of  the 
mothers  with  chUdren  6-17,  and  46  per  cent 
of  those  with  chUdren  under  6  were  In  the 
labor  force. 

Most  of  those  working  mothers  were  not 
on  AFDO.  But  mothers  who  did  not  care  to 
work — at  least  not  a  prevaUlng  wages  on 
avaUable  jobs  for  which  tliey  quaUfy — ^nor 
had  Independent  means  of  support,  went  on 
AFDC  and  wUl  in  all  likelihood  remain  there 
until  the  system  Is  changed. 

MUllons  of  openings  are  going  begging  and 
many  of  them  are  for  unskilled  and  low- 
skilled  workers  In  the  service  trades,  particu- 
larly In  laundry  and  cleaning,  restaurants 
and  hotels,  domestic  service,  etc.  Even  In 
New  York  City  with  Its  heavy  welfare  load 
"there  is  an  average  of  100,000  to  120,000  tin- 
filled  jobs  each  month  and  40,000  of  these  ap- 
pear to  be  open  to  the  city's  poor  almost  ir- 
respective of  their  education  and  training,'  " 
according  to  a  recent  rej>ort  to  the  city's  Hu- 
man Resources  Administration.  "They  are 
Jobs  where  the  learning  required  Is  between 
a  half  hour  or  six  hovirs  at  the  maximum." 

However,  men  and  women,  and  partlciUar- 
ly  young  people,  who  can  wash  dishes,  help 
In  food  pr^aratlon,  serve  as  messenger  boys 
or  clean  backyards — but  are  not  qualified  to 
flu  vacancies  which  caU  for  higher  skills — 
do  not  care  to  accept  jobs  which  they  regfard 
to  be  menial,  as  long  as  welfare  offers  them 
an  opportunity  to  get  workless  Income  from 
public  funds.  They  constitute  a  growing  new 
leisure  class. 

We  are  sending  more  of  our  girls  to  coUege 
than  any  'other  country  in  the  world.  We  are 
also  the  only  country  which  then  turns  Its 
university-educated  women  Into  cooks, 
chambermaids  and  cleanlngwomen  for  much 
of  the  rest  of  their  lives  and  thus  keeps  them 
from  using  their  natural  gifts  and  training 
In  a  professional  career.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  there  are  6.6  mUllon  famUles  In 
the  United  States  that  want  maids,  but  only 
1.5  mUllon  women  here  who  wUl  take  the 
jobs.  With  welfare  readUy  avaUable,  why 
shoiUd  they? 

Would  incentives  offered  by  NTT  motivate 
AFDC  recipients  to  work?  New  York  City 
started  a  program  In  September  1967  which 
permitted  welfare  recipients  to  keep  the  first 
$85  a  month  and  30  per  cent  of  the  remainder 
of  their  earnings  up  to  a  ceUlng  of  $4,900  for 
a  family  of  four.  The  welfare  department  ex- 
pected 40.000  of  the  120,000  welfare  mothers 
to  take  jobs.  In  February  1968  only  1.554  were 
working  and  by  the  summer  of  1968  2,500. 
Nor  are  the  prospects  good  that  a  sizable 
number  wUl  do  so  later. 

The  chance  to  retain  part  of  their  earnings 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  adequate  Incentive.  To 
be  sure:  the  carrot  ia  a  powerful  motivator 


for  many.  But  others — and  apparently  most 
of  those  now  on  vrelfare — wlU  not  respond 
without  the  stick.  The  "stick"  of  requiring 
welfare  recipients  to  do  some  useful  work,  if 
they  are  physlcaUy  able  to  do  so,  could  become 
the  most  effective  test  of  need  and  of  a  jus- 
tified claim  to  public  aid,  even  without  a 
thorough  vertlflcatlon  such  as  a  means  test. 

A  small  number  of  people  cannot  compete 
in  an  open  job  market,  for  whatever  reason, 
particiUarly  when  legal  or  contractual  mini- 
mum wage  rates  price  them  out  of  a  not-so- 
open  market.  Obviously  they  cannot  be  left 
to  starve. 

A  GaUup  PoU  In  Jvme  1968  showed  that  78 
per  cent  of  those  questioned  believed  that 
government  should  guarantee  everybody 
work  at  a  minimum  subsistence  pay  In  lieu 
of  workless  welfare  payments,  if  he  cannot 
find  a  regular  job. 

For  workers  whose  output  does  not  equal 
the  wage  rate  they  vroiUd  have  to  be  paid, 
government  could  offer  tax  credits  to  em- 
ployers or  possibly  subsidies. 

It  woiUd  even  be  preferable  to  have  gov- 
ernment act  as  an  "employer  of  last  resort" 
rather  than  as  a  source  of  workless  relief  for 
nUUlons  of  people.  Large  nvunbers  of  jobs 
can  be  made  avaUable  through  work  relief 
such  as  cleaning  and  rehabUitatlon  of  streets, 
public  buUdings,  subways,  parks  and  city 
slums.  Many  unskilled  jobs  can  be  created  In 
various  types  of  public  Institutions. 

Work  relief,  fiUl-time  or  part-time,  wUl 
confer  on  recipients  the  dignity  of  having 
earned  their  support,  g^lve  taxpayers  at  least 
some  tangible  rettu-n  on  their  multibUUon 
Investment,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  as- 
surance that  only  persons  who  are  genuinely 
in  need  and  merit  help  wUl  be  aided. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  make  work  reUef 
for  those  able  to  work  a  condition  of  getting 
benefits  imder  NTT.  It  can,  however,  be  done 
under  a  system  of  public  assistance.  Enact- 
ment of  NIT  or  OAI  would  open  a  Pandora's 
box  that  could  harm  our  social  structure  and 
fabric  more  severely  than  public  assistance 
does  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  WUllam  Proxmlre,  chairman  at 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congre^, 
commented  a  short  time  ago:  "I  can  tinder- 
stand  why  1200  economists  are  for  (NIT)  but 
It  wotUd  be  hard  to  find  1200  other  people." 
The  welfare  profession  has  given  NIT  at  best 
Itikewarm  support.  Those  of  Its  members 
who  favor  It  hold  that  NTT,  If  enacted,  would 
have  to  be  supplemented  by  a  significantly 
liberalized  public  assistance  program  with- 
out categories  or  means  test  but  with  na- 
tional mlnimtim  benefit  standards. 

Others  prefer  famUy  aUowances,  also  sup- 
plemented by  broadened  pubUc  assistance. 
Many  foreign  countries  grant  famUy  allow- 
ances but  none  have  anything  resembling 
our  public  assistance  program.  The  Canadian 
government  pays  $6  a  month  tor  children  up 
to  10  years,  $8  for  older  children.  Sweden,  a 
leader  In  the  social  welfare  field,  gives  par- 
ents $176  a  year  per  chid.  In  addition  to  cer- 
tain benefits  at  time  of  birth.  In  a  recent 
book  eulogizing  the  Swedish  welfare  state 
the  author,  presenting  the  example  of  a  new- 
ly bom  baby,  said:  "His  father  began  to 
suspect  that  raising  a  famUy  was  good  busi- 
ness, and  nothing  happened  in  the  ensuing 
years  to  change  his  mind." 

To  make  the  procreation  of  chUdren  "good 
business"  can  be  justified  in  a  cotmtry  that 
alms  to  raise  its  birthrate.  But  this  Is  decid- 
edly not  the  case  now  In  the  United  States. 
Mtx-eover,  we  may  question  just  how  profita- 
ble It  is  for  a  famUy  to  have  more  chUdren — 
on  a  governmental  aUowance  of  less  than  $15 
a  month. 

The  allowance  most  frequently  suggested 
in  the  United  States  is  $26  or  $50  a  month 
per  chUd.  With  AFDC  benefits  now  averaging 
$42  per  recipient — which  Includes  the 
mother  and  in  some  cases  also  the  father — 
the  aUowance  could  hardly  be  lower  than 
that  if  the  pragrtkin.  Is  to  be  meaningfiU.  To 
keep  initial  costs  low  and  make  the  plan 
more  palatable,  one  plan  woxUd  give  $60  a 


monUi  for  children  tmder  6  years,  and  either 
exclude  children  6  years  and  over  or  grant 
$10  for  chUdren  6  to  18  years.  But  It  Is  bard 
to  justify  how  we  ootUd  give  far  leas,  or  noth- 
ing, for  older  children  who  obviously  cost 
much  more  to  feed  and  clothe  than  small 
ChUdren.  The  proponents  seem  to  have  their 
eyes  fixed  on  securing  adoption  of  the  pro- 
gram, lliey  expect  that  the  benefit  amotmts. 
If  clearly  Inequitable,  wotUd  soon  be  Uf  ted  to 
higher  levels. 

With  a  present  under-18  p<^tUatlon  of  71 
million,  a  monthly  famUy  allowance  of  $25 
per  chUd  wotUd  cost  $21.5  bUllon  a  year,  an 
allowance  of  $50  about  $43  bUllon.  There 
wotUd  be  a  reduction  In  the  current  $3.8 
bUllon  cost  of  AFDC. 

Why  should  child  allowances  go  to  aU 
famUles,  rich  and  poor  alike,  when  only  one 
American  famUy  in  ten  Is  now  held  to  be 
poor?  The  reason  given  by  the  plan's  advo- 
cates Is  simple:  so  that  the  poor  wotUd  not 
feel  singled  out  and  8tlgmatl2ed  as  reUef 
recipients.  Moreover,  the  nine  nonpoor  fami- 
lies in  every  ten  wotild  then  feel  that  they 
have  a  sta^e  In  the  program  and  woiUd 
raUy  to  Its  support  rather  than  criticize  it 
as  many  now  do  In  regard  to  AFDC.  Whether 
middle-class  famUles  wotild  reaUy  be  fooled 
into  believing  that  they  get  something  for 
free  from  the  government,  when  in  fact  they 
pay  for  It  by  heavier  taxes,  la  another 
question. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  famUy  aUowances 
It  has  been  suggested  to  eUmlnate  personal 
exemptions  for  dependent  chUdren  (now 
$600)  for  federal  (and  also  possible  state) 
Income  tax  ptirpoees.  That  cotUd  add  $376 
to  the  federal  tax  llabUity  of  a  famUy  with 
three  chUdren  and  a  taxable  Income  of 
$8,000. 

A  system  of  famUy  allowances  coupled 
with  a  repeal  of  personal  Income  tax  ex- 
emptions woiUd  put  money  in  the  right 
pockets  of  aU  American  famUles  and  then 
take  it  from  the  left  pockets  of  about  90 
percent  of  them.  This  attracts  those  who 
favor  the  maxim  of  "tax-and-tax  and  spend- 
and-spend."  Others  wotUd  prefer  to  keep  tax- 
ing and  spending  at  the  lowest  possible  level 
and  provide  public  ftinds  only  for  individu- 
als and  families  who  gentilnely  need  them 
because  they  are  unable  to  stistain  themselves 
by  their  own  efforts. 

Does  the  U.S.  Oovemment  owe  every 
American  a  living?  And  if  so,  does  that  mean 
that  everybody  has  an  absolute  right  to 
receive  a  specified  income  regardless  of 
whether  he  is  unable  to  earn  it  or  t^ether 
he  prefers  not  to  work  because  he  is  offered  a 
less  laboriotis  method  of  getting  money? 

An  examination  of  the  record  shows  that 
easy  access  to  public  ftinds,  whether  throtigh 
Ouaranteed  Annual  Income,  Negative  Income 
Tax,  PamUy  Allowances  or  Uberalized  public 
assistance  is  economically  wasteftil  and 
soclaUy  destructive.  There  Is  an  Inherent 
danger  In  dividing  the  people  into  two 
classes:  those  who  prodtice  and  pay  taxes  and 
those  who  are  permanently  dependent  on  the 
public  treasury  although  they  cotUd  perform 
useftil  work.  RepreeentatlOTi  without  taxa- 
tion can  be  as  detrimental  to  "government 
by  the  people"  as  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. 

It  could  create  an  everexpanding  Class  at 
the  bottom  of  the  income  scale  which  earns 
Its  Uvlng  at  the  ballot  box — from  the  sweat 
of  other  people's  brows. 

If  government  does  not  owe  everybody  a 
Uvlng,  does  it  owe  him  nothing?  Far  from 
It.  Organized  society  does  owe  its  members  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 

The  opportunity  must  be  gtiaranted  to  all 
that  they  can  through  work  provide  their 
own  st4>port,  wholly  or  at  least  partially. 
Only  those  who  demonstrably  cannot  work 
are  entitled  to  a  sustenance  from  public 
funds. 

Society  can  provide  opportunity  to  earn  a 
living  in  many  ways.  But  above  aU  it  must 
maintain  adeqtiate  incentives  to  work  rather 
than  Incentives  not  to  work,  as  some  of  the 
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cumntly  proposed  Income  maintenance  pro- 
grama  would  do. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btrd 
of  West  Virginia) .  The  clerk  will  call  tiie 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  csdl  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

By  Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia,  for  Mr. 
Magnitson,  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  amendments : 

S.  94a.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Conunlaalon 
on  Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo  (Rept.  No. 
92-358). 


LAKE  TAHOE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  ACT  OF  1971— ORDER 
FOR  A  STAR  PRINT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tttnney)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  S.  2374,  which  he 
introduced  on  July  29,  1971,  be  reprinted, 
to  correct  certain  errors  in  the  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long).  Without  objectioni.  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, also  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney),  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  S.  2374,  as 
corrected,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2374 

Be  U  enacted  l)y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Lake  Tahoe  En- 
vironmental Quality  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  the  Tahoe  Re- 
gional Planning  Agency  to  carry  out  one  or 
more  projects  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
comprehensive  water  and  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs  in  any  areas  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency.  Such  demonstration  programs  and 
projects  shall  give  special  emphasis  to  en- 
vironmentally vulnerable  areas  which  are  in- 
creasingly In  demand  as  popular  recreational 
centers,  and  shall  Include: 

(a)  Preparation  of  detailed  plans  for  fxu-- 
ther  development  and  conservation  of  the 
region's  limited  water  resources,  accom- 
panied by  a  study  of  possible  alternative 
sources  of  water  for  municipal  uses  within 
the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin: 

(b)  Development  of  reliable  and  econom- 
ical recycling  methods  and  programs  of  ef- 
fluent reclamation  for  mimiclpal  and  rec- 
reational puiposes  within  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Basin; 

(c)  Development  of  a  comprehensive  basin- 
wide  program  for  storm  sewer  collection  and 
treatment,  taUng  Into  consideration  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  standard  storm-sewer 
construction  methods  and  exploring  alter- 
native methods; 

(d)  Development  of  data  on  the  relation 
of  lirban  development  in  the  Lake  Tahoe 


Basin  to  soU  slltatlon  of  streams  and  Its 
consequent  effects  upon  water  quality; 

(e)  Development  of  general  plans  for 
meeting  the  demands  of  user  populations 
within  the  limits  imposed  upon  the  area  by 
its  fragile  ecology: 

(t)  Development  of  an  air  p<dlutlon  control 
program  to  monitor  existing  and  anticipated 
air  pollution,  to  aaaeea  the  Impact  of  auto- 
mobile and  other  emlBslons  upon  air  quality 
with  a  view  to  establishing  air  quality  stand- 
ards for  the  future. 

Sac.  8.  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary ct  tbe  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  cooperate  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  for  the  use  of  the 
Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency  such  of  the 
personnel  and  facilities  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

Sbc.  4.  TTie  Administrator  shall  review,  In 
consultation  with  the  Tahoe  Regional  Plan- 
ning Agency,  all  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds,  all  Federal  Insurance,  and  all  Federal 
guarantees  of  loans  within  the  area  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency,  and  no  such  funds  shall  be 
expended  and  no  such  Insurance  or  guaran- 
tees provided  unless  the  Administrator  shall 
certify  that  such  expenditures,  guarantees, 
or  loans  are  consistent  with  Federal  laws  gov- 
erning air  and  water  quality  and  with  the 
regional  i^an  or  plans  adopted  by  such 
agency. 

Skc.  5.  The  Administrator  shall  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  June  30,  1974,  the 
results  of  the  demonstration  programs  and 
projects  authorized  by  this  Act  together  with 
his  reconunendatlons.  Including  any  neces- 
sary legislation,  based  upon  the  findings  of 
the  projects  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin. 

Sxc.  6.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $6,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  which  sum  shall  be  available  until 
expended. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees,  under 
the  standing  order,  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 8,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  A— 92D  CONGRESS, 
FIRST  SESSION— CONVENTION 
FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OP  UN- 
LAWFUL SEIZURE  OP  AIRCRAFT, 
ON  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8, 
1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
on  Wednesday,  September  8,  the  Senate 
immediately  go  into  executive  session  for 
the  consideration  of  Executive  A — 92d 
Congress,  first  session — Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of 
Aircraft,  and  that  the  rollcall  vote  occur 
at  that  time.  The  majority  and  minority 
leaders  have  both  authorized  this  vote  on 
that  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  COMMENCING  SEPTEM- 
BER 8.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 8,  is  as  follows,  as  clearly  as  it 
can  be  determined  at  this  time: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  There  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  following  which 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  treaty.  Executive  A — 92d  Con- 
gress, first  session — Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft. 

Immediately  following  the  disposition 
of  that  treaty  and  the  return  to  legisla- 
tive session,  the  Senate  will  resume  its 
consideration  of  S.  2007,  the  so-called 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Mr.  President,  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day of  that  first  week  following  the  re- 
cess, the  Senate  will  continue  its  con- 
sideration of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  There  may  be  roUcaUs.  Other  cal- 
endar measures  and  Executive  Calendar 
items  may  also  be  considered. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  after 
the  simimer  recess,  there  will  be  the  fol- 
lowing legislative  items — among  others — 
which  remain  to  be  disposed  of: 

The  conference  report  on  the  draft  will 
be  taken  up  on  Monday,  September  13. 

In  addition  to  that  very  important  but 
controversial  measure,  four  general  ap- 
propriation bills  remain  to  be  passed. 
Those  are,  military  construction,  foreign 
aid.  District  of  Columbia,  and  defense. 
There  is  also  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  also  the  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill  and  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill. 

So  there  wlU  be  much  business  in  the 
days,  and  hopefully  not  too  many  weeks, 
to  be  transacted  immediately  following 
the  convening  of  the  Congress  after  the 
recess. 

Again  I  say  that  rollcall  votes  are  an- 
ticipated on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday — September  8,  9,  and  10,  respec- 
tively. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  8,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  384.  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Wednesday.  September  8.  1971. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  34  minutes)  the  Senate  ad- 
journed imtll  Wednesday,  September  ft 
1971.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  tb" 
Senate  August  6, 1971 : 

Securttixs  and  Exchange  Cokmissidn 

Phillip  A.  Loomls,  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchanf.e 
Conumsslon  for  the  remainder  of  the  tern* 
expiring  June  5.  1972.  vice  Richard  B.  'SmitD 
resigned. 

CoMMUNTTT  Development  Corporation 
Samuel  C.  Jackson,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a  meoi- 
ber  of  the  board  ^f  directors  of  the  Commo- 
nity  Development  Corp.  (New  position.) 
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Equal  Emplotmknt  Opportukitt 
Commission 
Raymond  Telles,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission for  the  term  expiring  July  1.  1976. 
vice  Vicente  T.  Xlmenes,  term  expired. 

National  Commission  on  T.nwAKTEB  and 
Intormation  Science 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  for  terms  expiring 
July  19.  1976: 

Andrew  A.  Alnes.  of  Virginia. 

Catherine  D.  Soott,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Federal  Marttime  Commission 
Clarence  Morse,  of  California,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral  Maritime   Commissioner  for  the  term 
expiring  June  30,  1976.  vice  James  F.  Fan- 
seen,  term  expired. 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Internation- 
al Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
for  the  terms  indicated: 

For  a  term  expiring  May  11,  1973 
Leo  Cheme.  of  New  York,  vice  Dr.  Abram 
L.  Sachar.  term  expired. 

For  terms  expiring  May  11,  1974 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  vice  Arnold 
M.  Picker,  term  expired. 

Harry  S.  Flemmlng,  of  Virginia,  vice  Way- 
land  P.  Moody,  term  expired. 

William  French  Smith,  of  California,  vice 
Thomas  E.  Robinson,  term  expired. 

In  trr  Air  Force 

MaJ.  Oen.  Oerald  W.  Johnson.  801-07- 
244gFR,  Reg\ilar  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to 
a  position  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066,  title  10.  of  tbe  United  States 
Code. 

Iif  THE  Navt 

The  f<dlowlng-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  in  the  line,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefore  as  provided  by  law: 

Able.  Guy  Harold  in 

Achenbach,  Dale  Alan 

Acre,  Clifton  Harold 

Acton.  Richard  Leon,  jr. 

Adams,  Bruce  Charles 

Adams,  Daniel  Charles 

Adams,  John  Howard 

Adams,  Michael  Earl 

Addison,  Christopher  Lynwood 

Adolfson,  William  Fred 

Agenbroad,  Kenneth  Dale 

Ahrens,  Robert  Allen 

Aiken,  Joel  Weeton 

Aldridge.  Daniel  Ralph 

Alexander,  David  John 

Alexander,  Steven  Rubin 

Alexander,  Jeffrey  Alan 

Alfleri,  Paul  Allen 

All,  Nicolas  Joseph.  Jr. 

Allen,  Charles  Edward 

Allen,  Dennis  Craig 

Allen,  James  Evans 

Allen,  Mark  Edward 

Aller,  Charles  Clinton 

Allison,  Harry  Kent 

Ames,  Oliver,  Jr. 

Ammerman,  Larry  Richard 

Amos,  Barry  Michael 

Amundson,  Robert  James 

Andersen,  Michael  Perry 

Andersen,  Richard  Francis 

Anderson,  Charles  Edward 

Anderson,  Dennis  Jay 

Anderson,  David  William 

Anderson,  James  Stephen 

Anderson.  Jonathan  Lee 

Anderson,  Kermit  Wayne 

Anderson,  Leroy 


Anderson,  Michael  Jon 
Anderson.  Marc  Eric 
Anderson.  Meruln  Francis 
Anderson,  Samuel  Kaaloa 
Anderson,  Terence  Lee 
Anderson,  William  John,  Jt. 
Anderson,  William  Norman 
Andruskevlch,  Thomas  Anthony 
Anglim,  Edvrard  Patrick 
Antrim,  Stanley  Robert,  Jr. 
ApoUaro,  Anthony  Francis 
Archambo,  Hubert  Edward,  Jr. 
Arllen,  Eric  Arthur 
Armet,  Harold  Robert 
Armstrong,  William  Eric 
Ameeon,  Keith  Jerome 
Amette,  Clyde  Eugene,  Jr. 
Arnold,  Andrew  John 
Arnold,  Robert  Olenn 
Arter,  Dennis  Royoe 
Artus,  Stephen  Charles 
Arwood,  Patrick  Earle 
Ashe,  Olenn  Melvln 
Ashlock,  Edward  Lee 
Asbmore,  George  William 
Atherton,  James  Bruce 
Athow.  Lewis  Keith 
Ator.  Roy  Earl 
Attvirlo.  John  Michael 
Aurlemma.  John  Charles 
Aiistin,  Alexander  Lewis 
Austin,  Rog:er  Graeme  Jung 
Averett.  Gregg  Herlong 
Avery,  James  Holmes 
Avlala,  Richard  Frank 
Axtell.  Robert  Duane 
Aycock,  Joe  Edward 
Ayers.  Douglas  Pierce 
Ayers.  James  William,  Jr. 
Babb,  James  Albert 
Baboock,  Barry  Lockwood 
Barber,  Dennis  Richard 
Babington,  David  Clark 
Babington,  William  Robert.  Jr. 
Bagaglio.  Mario  Joseph.  Jr. 
BaUey,  John  Hampton,  III 
Baker,  Bruce  Carlton 
Baker.  Mark  Conway 
Baker.  Norman  Eugene 
Baldridge  Craig  Jeffrey 
Ball,  John  Douglas 
Ballard.  David  Lee 
Ballard.  Robert  Charles 
Ballew.  Robert  Watson 
Ballew.  WUllam  Thomas 
Bancroft.  Warren  Howard 
Bandman.  Albert  Martin 
Bangert,  James  Stephen 
Banister.  Robert  Lee 
Banks,  Jerome  Raymond 
Bannat.  Edward  Oeorge 
Barbero.  Mark 
Barden.  Arnold  Winfleld.  Jr. 
Barley.  Richard  Orvllle.  Jr. 
Bamett.  James  Harris 
Barrett,  Prank  Oliver,  HI 
Barrett,  Michael  Dennis 
Barrett,  Stephen  Darryl 
Barrow,  Ronnie  Lee 
Barrus,  Dooiald  Jos^b 
Barry,  Brian  James 
Barry.  Phillip  Alien 
Bartlett.  Richard  Joseph 
Baslllo  Anthony  Charles.  Jr. 
Baskerville,  James  Ernest 
Base,  Oeorge  Leon 
Bass,  James  Wesley,  Jr. 
Bass,  Joseph  Early 
Batdorf ,  Richard  Earl 
Bathgate,  John  Craig 
BatteU,  James  Joseph,  Jr. 
Batten,  Hugh  Nash,  Jr. 
Battles,  Duane  Paul 
Bauer.  Carl  Thomas 
Baxla,  Robert  Eugene 
Baylls,  Robert  Owen 
Beagle,  Chart es  Blaine 
Beall,  Bradley  Stuart 
Beattle,  Christian  Earte 
Beck,  Allen  Barl 
Becker,  Ronald  Eugene 


Becker.  Thomas  Joseph 
Beckett.  Thomae  Horton 
Beckwith.  Donald  Oharles 
Beduhn,  Jerry  Ross 
Behm.  Dennis  Arthur 
Bellchick,  Thomas  James 
BeU,  James  Michael 
Bender,  Edward  Joseph.  Jr. 
Benln^hove.  Stephen  Forrest 
Bennett,  Albert  Eugene,  Jr. 
Bennett,  James  Dorroh 
Bennett,  James  Paul 
Bennett.  Robert  Danny 
Bernard.  Paul  Leroy 
Berry,  Jack  WUllam 
Bertelson,  James  Arlo 
Best,  David  Robert 
Bethea,  William  DaUas,  in 
Bettcher,  Thomas  Edward 
Beuder.  Claire  MlchaM 
Bevers,  Riohard  Eugene 
Bezdek,  Leo  Dean 
Blanco,  Bernard  Michael 
Biddle,  Charles  Thomas,  Jr. 
Bleda,  Oeorge  Edward 
Blngman,  Terrence  Lee 
Birch.  Howard  Leigh.  Jr. 
Blmbaum.  Peter  Allen 
Bishop,  Douglas  Soott 
Bishop,  Edward  Leonard,  HI 
Bishop.  Qrover  Cleveland 
Bishop,  Robert  Allen 
Blxler.  Kenneth  Oeorge 
Blackledge.  Peter  Douglas 
Blackmon,  Joe  Lynn 
Blackstock,  James  Fielding 
Blakely.  Robert  Donald 
Blanohard,  James  Joseph 
Blaue,  John  William 
Bleecker,  James  Mldiael 
Blewett,  Jay  Alan 
Blish.  Nelson  Adrian 
Blom.  Richard  John 
Bloyer,  Stanley  Frank 
Blumbeg,  Ross  Ellhu 
Bodlne,  John  Howard 
Bodner.  Stephen  William 
Bogoelan.  David  Edward 
Bohannon.  Edward  Lee 
Bohm,  Dwight  Keith 
Boland,  James  Armand 
Bolinger,  Paul  Francis 
Bollech,  David  Charles 
Bonacquistl,  Frank,  Jr. 
Bone,  John  Francis 
Bonnett,  David  Edward 
Bonnett,  John  WUllam 
Boor.  Leo  John 
Booth.  David  Henry 
Borstlng.  Conrad  Rhoads 
Bostick,  Robert  Kenneth 
Botham.  Kenneth  KQIton.  n 
Boucher,  Oliver  Alfred,  Jr. 
Boucher.  Richard  Edward 
Bouchoux,  Donald  Robert 
Boudreaux,  Joseph  Clent,  in 
Bowen,  John  Charles 
Bowers,  John  Frederick,  Jr. 
Boyd,  Marshall  Dean 
Boynton.  Robert  West 
Bozeman,  WUllam  Steven 
Brackett,  John  Woodburry 
Bradley.  Theron  Michael.  Jr. 
Bralne.  Danieu  Hunt 
Bramley,  WUllam  A.,  m 
Branan,  PhUllp  Howard 
Branch,  Malccdm  Parker 
Brandon,  WUllam  Richard 
Branum.  Jerome  Soott 
Brasher.  Stephen  Joe^h 
BrasU,  Robert  Frank 
Braunstein,  Wayne  John 
Brayton,  Paul  nint 
Breckemidge,  WlUlam  L.,  VI 
Breckon,  Thomas  Joseph 
Brelsford,  Edward  Michael 
Bremhorst,  Joseph  Henry 
Brennan,  Robert  Alan 
Brenneman,  Stephen  Andrew 
Brenner,  Lawrence  Joseph 
Brevlg,  Leroy  David 
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Brlcker,  Edward  Oeorge 
Brles,  Eric  Donald 
Briggs.  Steven  Eric 
Brlggs,  Thomas  Paul 
Brink.  Oale  Dean 
Broman,  Theodore  Howard,  m 
Brooks,  Randolph  Michael 
Brooks,  William  Ibmnett,  m 
Brophy.  James  Michael,  m 
Broee,  Gregory  Wlllam 
Brown,  Charles  Albert 
Brown,  David  Andrew 
Brown,  Gregory  Charles 
Brown,  John  Andre 
Brown,  John  Sheridan 
Brown,  Lynn  Edward 
Brown,  Norman  RrankUn 
Brown,  Paul  Martin 
Brown,  Richard  Frands,  Jr. 
Brown,  Robert  Bradford 
Brown,  Stanley  Mcnton  m 
Brown,  William  Howard,  Jr. 
Browning.  Charles  Spenser,  Jr. 
Bru,  John  Wayne 
Brubeck.  Gregory  wmiam 
Bruckner,  William  Lee,  Jr. 
Brunet,  Gerard  John 
Bryant,  Richard  Ernest 
Bryant,  Stanley  Walter 
Budzlk,  Dennis  Michael 
Bugelskl,  Paul  Joseph 
B\ilger,  Richard  Lee 
Biinch,  Duane  Wilton 
Bunker,  John  Miller 
Burbage,  Charles  Thomas 
Burdlck,  Thomas  James 
Burdlck,  WUllam  Fraser,  Jr. 
Biirke,  John  Joseph  in 
Burkhalter,  Stephen  Marks 
Burkhard,  Thomas  irinimian 
Burlln,  David  Stevenson 
Burnett,  Jeffrey  Sherwood 
Burnett,  Lewis  Edward 
Biimham,  Johnny  William,  Jr. 
Biirton,  Dennis  Edward 
Buschlng,  William 
Bush,  Jerry  Otis 
Butcher,  Kenneth  Wilfred 
Butler,  Charles  Lynn 
Butler,  Charles  Thomas  m 
Butterworth,  Bruce  Vernon 
Butterworth,  WUllam  John,  Jr. 
Buxton,  John  Armstrong 
Byles,  Robert  Ward 
Byrne,  Thomas  imichajii 
Caddell,  Richard  Alfred 
Cadwell,  Mark  Coates 
Calmes,  Oeorge  Wilson  HI 
Caldwell,  WUllam  Eugene 
Calkin.  Scott  Albert 
Callaham,  Thomas  Edwin 
Callan,  Leonard  Joseph 
CaUan,  Patrick  Francis 
Calllson.  Claude  Owen 
Cameron,  Robert  Murdoch 
Campagnold,  Eugene  Louis 
CampbeU,  Cager  Wayne 
Campbell,  Fred  Parker 
Campbell,  Gerald  Everard 
Campbell,  Leonard  Malcolm 
CampbeU,  Richard  Thomas 
CampeU,  Carroll  Eugene 
Capps,  Charles  John,  Jr. 
CardelUna,  John  Henry  n 
Carden,  Carl  Ernest 
Carey,  Wayne  Theodore 
Carey.  WUllam  RuaseU,  Jr. 
Carlson,  Christopher  Jay 
Carlson,  Eugene  Robert 
Carlson,  James  Ralph 
Carlton,  Frank  Gregory  in 
Carlton,  Kenneth  Marvin 
Carmean,  Wilson  Lee 
Carmlcbael,  Hubert  McRae,  Jr. 
Carper,  Thomas  Richard 
Carpowlch,  David  John 
Carrelro,  WUllam  Thomas 
Carrier,  John  Xavler  n 
Carrlg,  Michael  Francis 
Carroll,  Charles  Richard 
CarroU,  John  Henry 
OarroU,  Kenneth  William 
Carter,  David  Barl 
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Carter,  Dennis  Charlea 
Carter.  James  AUen 
Carter,  John  CanoU 
Carter,  John  George 
Carter,  John  Michael 
Carter,  Raymond  Michael 
Carver,  Bobby  Wayne 
Cassldy,  John  Alexander  Jr. 
Castro,  Ignaclo  Jr. 
Cates,  John  Farley  Jr. 
Cavalola,  Lawrence  Joseph 
Cavanaugh,  Thomas  Joseph 
Cavlness,  Stephen  Drank 
Cech,  Kenneth  Charles 
Challaln,  Eric  John 
Chambless.  James  Earl 
Champa,  Louis  Marko  Sr. 
Chance,  Thomas  Henry 
Chapman,  Carter  Stanley  Jr. 
Chapman,  Richard  Kent 
Chase,  Dudley  Harrtson 
Chatfleld,  Steven  Creeger 
Cheney,  Martin  Johnson 
Chepenlk,  Stanley  Bamett 
Cheves,  John  David 
ChUders.  Richard  Dean 
Chlppe,  Samuel  Kaye 
Chlsholm,  Leonard  Marby 
Christiansen,  Carl  Smith 
Chrlstenaon,  Ronald  Lee 
Chrlstensen,  William  James 
Christian,  Richard  Lee 
Christian,  Roy  Calvin 
Church,  Albert  Thomas  ttt 
Clma.  WiUlam  Michael 
Cipriani,  Alfred  Louis 
Clancy,  Kevin  Sean 
Clapeadl,  Michael  Ray 
Clark,  Allan  Forrest 
Clark,  John  nvnds 
Clark,  Michael  Bernard 
Clark,  Robert  Alvln 
Clausen,  Charles  Perrln 
Cleverdon,  Thomas  Frederick 
ClilTord,  William  Francis 
Clifton,  Guy  Del 
Cochrane,  John  Mackay 
Code,  Jamee  Edward 
Colantonl,  Anthony  Vincent 
Cole,  Anthony  Livingston 
Cole,  Charlee  Glen 
Cole.  Ford  Robert 
Cole.  James  Daniel 
Coleman,  Walter  Dan,  Jr. 
Coleman,  WUllam  Eugene 
CoUe,  Timothy  Blake 
Collins,  Steven  Lester 
Colt,  Stockton  Beekman,  Jr. 
Colvln,  Joe  Frederick,  U 
Comeau,  Thomas  Anthony 
Conger,  Robert  WUllam,  Jr. 
Conkle,  WUllam  Christian 
Conley,  WUder  Lee 
Oonlon.  Thomas  Edwin 
Conly,  John  Thomas 
Connell,  Hugh  Douglas,  n 
Connors,  James  Daniel 
Connors.  PhUlp  Frederick 
Conrad,  Emerson  Seymour,  Jr. 
Conrad,  James  Harold 
Conrad,  John  Woeppel 
Consaul,  Harry  Parker,  in 
Conway,  Richard  WUllam,  Jr. 
Cooke,  Oeorge  Alexander,  Jr. 
Cooley,  Pemberton,  in 
Coons,  Bard  See 
Cooper,  Daniel  Dean 
Cooper,  Randall  Foss 
Corcoran,  Colin  David 
Corcoran,  Thomas  Joseph 
Com,  Richard,  m 
Corner,  Malcolm  Douglas,  Jr. 
Corsey,  John  WUllam,  Jr. 
Cosgrlff ,  Robert  WUllam 
Cote,  Daniel  Noel 
Counts,  Steven  t«e 
Cowan,  Daniel  Glger 
Cowper,  Richard  Green 
Cox,  Harold  Louis,  Jr. 
Cox,  Kenneth  Lee 
Coxe,  WUllam  Kenneth,  Jt, 
Coyle,  Barry  John 
Crabb,  James  Darnell 


Craddock.  David  Glen 
Craig,  Harold  Allen 
Crandall,  Scott  Michael 
Crane,  Daniel  MltcheU 
Crannell,  David  John 
Crawford,  Jeffrey  Dodd 
Craynock,  Julius  Francis,  m 
Creamer,  Chadwick  Graham 
Creekman,  Charles  Todd,  Jr, 
Creel,  CecU  Doyle 
CreUln,  Bruce  Edward 
Crim,  Oeorge  Norman,  Jr. 
Crisp,  Dale  WUllam 
Crisp,  Marvin  Howard 
Critser,  Arthur  Earl 
Croake,  John  Michael 
Croucher,  Barry  Lee 
Crouse,  Thomas  Charles 
Cruser,  Thomas  Paul 
Crysler,  Ronald  PaiU 
Cucclas,  Robert  Francis,  Jr. 
CuUen,  Terrence  Vladimir 
CiUverson,  Kenneth  James 
Cummlnger,  Frederick  T.,  in 
Cummlngs,  Robert  Louis 
Cummings,  Walter  James 
Cummins,  WUllam  Edward,  Jr. 
CunllCe,  Robert  P^ancls 
Cunningham,  LoweU  Emmett 
Curran,  James  Joseph 
CiUTle,  Henry  Thomas 
Curry,  Samuel  Grayson  n 
Curtln,  James  Andrew 
Curtis,  Dalton  BoiUdln,  Jr. 
Curtis,  Dana  Stroman 
Custer,  Laurence  Duncan  L.,  Jr. 
Daggett,  David  Kent 
Daigle,  Valler  John 
Daley,  Thomas  James 
Dallman,  Rog^r  Anthony,  Sr. 
Daly,  Denis  Francis,  Jr. 
Damsgaard,  Mark  Dennis 
DandaUdes.  WiUlam  John 
Daniels,  James  Norman,  Jr. 
Danlelson,  Terry  Arthur 
Danysh,  Donald  Craig 
Darezzo,  Richard  Anthony 
Daughton,  Oary  Lee 
Davey,  Bruce  Charles 
Davidson,  Francis  Lee 
Davidson,  James  Alan 
Davidson,  Raymond  Allen 
Davles,  WUllam  Edward 
Davis,  Christopher  Mark 
Davis,  NeU  Carter 
Davis,  Robert  Bewick 
Davison,  Henry  Gordon 
Davis,  Roderick  Franklin 
Davis,  Theodore  Edgar 
Day,  Robert  Wright 
Day,  Thomas  RiisseU 
Deacon,  Bruce  Eugene 
Dean,  Floyd  Robert 
Dean,  Thomas  Roger 
Deantonio.  Robert  Francis 
Debaggls,  Michael  Paul,  Jr. 
Deeter,  Michael  Lee 
Deets,  Clifford  Lee 
Deffenbaugh,  Dale  Chester 
Delnlnger,  David  George 
Dejohn,  Charles  Andrew 
Delaplane,  Stephen  Weld 
Dempsey,  Richard  Michael 
Deeantls,  Armand  Joseph 
Despaln.  William  Michael 
DetwUer,  Donald  Vernon 
DetwUer,  Richard  Morris 
Devrtes,  Peter  Joseph,  Jr. 
Dibble.  Ronald  Alan 
Dlddlemeyer,  Lawrence  Flortan 
Dldler,  Henry  Nicholas 
Dletz.  Donald  Malcolm 
DUl,  Mylnor  Alan 
DUlon,  David  Lee 
Dlmario,  Robert 
Dlonlzlo,  Augusto  James,  Jr. 
Dlwgosh,  WUllam  Richard 
Dobbins,  Dennis  Oeorge 
Dockstader,  Bruce  Lee 
Docton,  Maurice  HamUton 
Dodge,  Kenneth  Edward 
Doempke,  Gerald  Thomas 
Dolan,  James  Edward,  Jr. 
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I>onahue,  Neal  Robert 
DonUon,  Michael  Francis 
Donovan,  Gerard  Matthew 
Donovan,  John  Edwin 
Doran,  Clark  Deland  Jr. 
Dorsey,  Edward  Bryant 
Douglas,  Terry  oJe 
Dove,  Rhett  Pendleton,  in 
Dover,  James  Ray  Jr. 
Dowd,  Andrew  Scales,  Jr. 
Dowgiewlcz,  Michael  Anthony 
Downey,  Gerald  Joeeph,  Jr. 
Doyel,  Christopher,  Bomar 
Dresbach,  Melvln  Lloyd 
Drew,  David  Otis 
DriscoU,  Terence  Patrick 
Drossel,  Craig 

Driunmond,  Frederick  James 
Dube,  Bruce  Burr 
Duchesneau,  Robert  Edward 
Duckworth,  Eddie  Lee 
Dudek,  David  Francis 
Dudley,  Harrison  Grover,  Jr. 
Duke,  Arnold  LoweU 
Duke.  RuEseU  Alexander,  Jr. 
Dundas.  James  Carlyle 
Dunford,  Robert  Walker 
Dunn,  Carl  Boulter 
Dunning,  James  LesUe 
Dupont,  Ralph  Peter,  Jr. 
Dvorak,  James  Peter 
Dwyer,  Dennis  Edward 
Dyer,  Thomas  John 
Dysart,  Barry  Justice 
Eagle,  James  Norfleet,  n 
Eason,  John  Wayne 
Eastwood,  George  Hartley 
Ebner,  Robert  AUen 
Eby,  Ronald  George 
Eckerman,  Lawrence  Ivan 
Eckert,  WUUam  Joseph 
Eckhardt,  Bruce  Kenneth 
Economou,  James  Lawrence 
Edgar,  Jack  Kenneth 
Eding^ton,  Bobbie  George 
Edllng,  David  Victor 
Edmonds,  Carl  Harvey 
Edwards,  Daniel  Dexter 
Egglestonlyman,  Alan 
Ehemann.  David  Arthur 
Ehrllch,  Gerald  David 
Elliott,  Patrick  WUhelm 
Ellis,  James  Oren,  Jr. 
Ellison,  Martin  Dennis 
Elston,  Robert  G.  n 
Emlnhizer,  Ronald  Dale 
Emmons,  Fredrick  Richard,  Jr. 
England,  Don  Rondell 
Engler,  Brian  X3avid 
Engstrc»n,  George  Henry 
Epperson,  Steven  Charles 
Erdmann,  Edward  Alexander,  in 
Erhardt,  Richard  Allen 
Erickson,  Edward  Leonard 
Erickson,  Lief  Wright 
Erlckscm,  Sidney  Lloyd 
Erwln,  Robert  Carper 
Espy,  Ira  John 
Etheridge,  Melvln  Rheul,  Jr. 
Etter.  Thomas  Harold 
Eubank,  Perry  Huston,  Jr. 
Eullss.  James  Patrick 
Eustis,  Harold  Robert 
Evans,  Albert  Lee 
Evans.  Charles  Lafayette,  m 
Evans,  John  Oliver,  Jr. 
Evans,  Steven  Roy 
Everett,  John  Christopher 
Everhart,  Ward  Sutherland 
Ewan,  Lawrence  Klrby 
Pages,  Malcolm  Irving 
Pahy,  Thomas  Edward 
PalrchUd,  John  Omer 
Paneuf ,  Leo  Joseph,  m 
Pare,  Freddie  Eugene 
Peder.  John  Heard 
Pedoryszyn,  Robert  Joiin 
Pedyszyn,  Thomas  Raymond 
Peeney,  James  Leo ' 
Pelten,  John  Allen 
Ferguson,  Paul  Frederick 
Fernle,  John  Dean 
Perrantl,  John  Peter,  Jr. 


FerreU,  Basil  Larry 
Ferriman,  Robert  Lemolne 
Peuerbaoher,  August  Anthony 
Flandaca,  Ronald  Ernest 
Flechter,  Jacques  Polndexter 
Flncher,  Walter  Keith 
Flndrick,  Edward  Jackson 
Finfrock,  Patrick 
Flnison,  Edwin  Bryant 
Fink,  Lee 

Fischer,  Henry  Arnold 
Fisher,  John  Straw 
Fisher,  Myles  Anthony 
Fitch,  David  Paul 
Fitzgerald,  Edward  Joseph 
Fltzhugh,  John  Edwin,  n 
Flanders,  Mack  Haywood 
Flannery,  Jeffrey  Harris 
Fletcher,  Gregory  GUomen 
Fletcher,  Stephen  John 
Floyd,  Richard  Paul,  Jr. 
Flygare,  Robert  Hans 
Foley,  John  Baptist,  m 
Folkers,  Dale  Carl 
Foltz,  Randall  Alfred 
Foote,  George  WiUlam 
Forney,  Robert  Allen 
Porschner,  Edward  WUlkun 
Forte,  Bruce  Frederick 
Fortlno,  Anthony  Michael 
Fortson,  Robert  Malcolm 
Foster,  Charles  Lee 
Fouse,  WUUam  Frederick 
Fowler,  Arthur  Hubert,  m 
Fowler,  WUllam  Vance 
Fox,  Richard  Franklin 
Franglone,  Robert  Eugene 
Franklin,  Richard  Harlow 
Franks,  Douglas  Melvln 
Frantz,  James  Arthur 
Franzoni;  John  Carlos,  Jr. 
Fraunfelder,  Maurice  P.,  Jr. 
Frederick,  Georgie  Ray 
Fredrtcksen,  Robert  Arnold 
Freed,  Donald  Eugene 
Freed,  John  Warren 
Freeman,  Bruce  Damon 
Freeman,  Thomas  Leslie 
French,  Raymond  Charles 
French,  Spencer  LleweUyn 
Frentzel,  WiUlam  Tork,  n 
Prick,  Robert  EUls 
Frondorf,  John  Robert 
Pulbright,  Joeeph  Jackson,  Jr. 
PiUler,  Daniel  Webster 
Funke,  David  John 
Purland,  Frederick  Michael 
Puson,  WUllam  Alvln 
GagUardl,  Dennis  Lloyd 
OaUagher,  Gerald  Lee 
GaUagher.  John  Joseph 
GaUoway,  Handd  Lee 
Galus,  Albert  John  Robert 
Galvanl,  WUllam  Pierce 
Gamlen,  Curtace  Scott 
Gano,  Richard  Dale 
Gantley,  John  Edward 
Garavlto.  Donald  Eugene 
Gardner,  Lester  Oris,  Jr. 
Gamett,  Robert  Reginald,  Jr. 
Garrahan,  Richard 
Garrett,  Aaron  Douglas 
Garrett,  Spencer  Leo 
Garrett.  WUllam  Silas,  Jr. 
Garske,  John  Charles 
Gaudl,  Robert  David 
Gaumond,  Oeorge  Raymond 
Gauss,  John  Anthony 
Gauthler,  Mavirice  Alfred 
Geagan,  James  Joseph 
Gelsler,  Fred  Arthvir 
Gembol,  Michael  Phillip 
GemmUl,  Alan  Mark 
Genrich,  Michael  Gordon 
George,  Danny  Louis 
George,  Frederick  Lawrence 
Getz,  Richard  RUey 
Glancola,  Charles  Alan 
Glannarls,  Robert  James 
Glannottl,  Louis  John 
Glbbens,  Richard  James 
Olbbs,  Thomas  Ryan 
Oler,  Scott  George 


GUee,  James 
GUlasple,  Robert  Craig 
Gillespie,  Thomas  Rex,  n 
Gilmer,  Franklin  Biggs 
Glraldl,  Walter  Rudolph 
Glrardet,  Wayne  Evan 
Glass,  Dennis  WUllam 
Glass,  Gary  Wayne 
Glisson,  Daniel  Beverly,  Jr. 
Glover,  Thomas  James 
Gobel,  Gary  Gene 
Goins,  Kenneth  Ray 
Gongaware,  WiUlam  Ralph 
Goodmundson,  Gary  Carl 
Goodrum,  Daniel  Joseph 
Goodwin,  Hugh  Gibson 
Gordon,  Alan  Lee 
Gordon,  George  Minot 
Gordon,  Vernon  Curtis 
Gore,  Charles  Frederick 
Gorman,  Thomas  Richard 
GorreU,  David  Keith 
Gott,  John  Christopher 
Oragg,  William  Larry 
Graham,  Dennis  Lorlng 
Grant,  James  Robert,  m 
GrapoU.  Alfred  Paul 
Grauert,  Christopher  Michael 
Gray,  Glen  Burton 
Gray,  Robert  Martin 
Green,  Gordon  Mlchaal 
Green,  Leon  CUfton,  Jr. 
Green,  WUUam  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Greene,  Joeeph  Michael,  Jr. 
Greenlee,  William  Eugene 
Grlfian,  David  Corwln 
Orifllth,  Curtis  Bowers,  n 
Grimm,  David  Bruce,  Jr. 
Grimm,  WUUam  Richard 
Gritzen,  Edward  Frederick,  n 
Groepper,  WllUam  Gregg 
Gronemann,  Bruce  WUllam 
Grove,  David  Ernest 
Grumley,  Terry  Lee 
Gubbs,  Douglas  Howard 
OullfoU,  Thomas  Patrick 
GuUfoyle,  James  Russell 
GulUckson,  Gregg  Grant 
Gtimbert,  Ronald  Derwood,  Jr. 
Gunn,  Edward  James 
Gunter,  Joseph  Michael 
Gutelius,  Paul  Payne 
Outhler,  Steven  Lan 
Gutmann,  James  Edward 
Haaf ,  Joseph  Bernard 
Haas,  Ronald  Charles 
Hacker,  Daniel  Mark 
Hackett,  Edward  James 
Hackney.  Stephen  AUen 
Hadfleld,  Peter  James 
Hagan,  Thomas  Frederick 
Hager,  Alan  Richards 
Halfley,  Michael  Firestone 
Halght,  Richard  William 
Hale,  Charles  AUen 
Hall,  Oeorge  Hamilton 
Hall,  Kenneth  Wayne 
HaUam,  Philip  Glendon,  Jr. 
Hallett,  Michael  Thomas 
HalUday,  Alvln  Leroy 
HaUlday,  Howard  James,  Jr. 
HaUock,  WUUam  Scott, 
Halloran,  John  Gamer 
HalwBchs,  Thomas  Eugene 
Hamburg,  James  Warren 
Hammar,  Jonathan  Albert 
Hammond,  Patrick  AUen 
Hammond.  RUey  Green 
Hand,  John  Milton 
Hanvey,  Stephan  Alexander 
Harbin.  Michael  Allen 
Harding,  George  Francis,  Jr. 
Harkness,  George  Cockett 
Harrell,  Deck  Eugene 
Harris,  Bobby  Lynn 
Harris.  Harold  Danny 
Harris,  James  Douglas 
Harris,  James  Dexter,  Jr. 
Harris,  James  Patrick 
Harris,  John  David,  Jr. 
Harris,  Richard  Allison,  Jr. 
Harris,  Ronald  Robinson 
Harrison,  Michael  Alexander 
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Hamch,  David  Artbur 
Hart,  Prank  Gerald,  Jr. 
Barter,  Larry  Leroy 
Hartllng.  J<riin  Michael 
Hartman,  David  Lee 
Hartman,  Robert  Pranldln.  HI 
Hartman,  Roger  WUcoz 
B&rtmann,  Bruce  Malcolm 
Hartwell,  Jerold  Keith 
Havel,  Richard  William 
Haver,  Richard  Ives 
Hawes,  Frederick  Joseph 
Hawken,  Charlee  Harrington 
Hawkins,  John  Braddock,  Jr., 
Hawkins,  Robert  Kenneth,  Jr.. 
Hawtln,  David  Ray 
Haybcdl,  Robert  Matthew 
Hazelrtg.  John  Philip 
Head,  Nelson  Hill 
Heame,  Lonnle  Parker 
Heaton,  David  William 
Helbel,  Richard  Peter 
Heldel.  Michael  Lynch 
Heln,  Gary  Wayne 
Hellrung,  Jeffrey  IkOcbael 
Helm,  Robert  Mark 
Hemlng,  David  Millar 
Henderson,  James  Kinsman 
Henderson,  Randall  Sherman 
Hendricks,  Jerry  Franklin 
Hendricks,  Michael  Anthony 
Hendricks,  Robert  Llnae 
Henke,  Charles  Barton 
Hennagin,  Brian  David 
Hennegan,  Dennis  Stephen 
Henze,  Howard  Martin 
Herbst,  Howard  Paul 
Herrlck,  Glenn  Wiley 
Herrlck,  John  Beach 
Herring,  Robert  Alexander,  m 
Herrman,  Roger  William 
Hershon,  Simon  Abram 
Herter,  Judson  Richard 
Hess,  Michael  Douglas 
Hester.  Michael  John 
Hewett,  Leslie  Wlladon,  Jr. 
Hewlg,  William.  HI 
Hickman,  John  Earl,  Jr. 
Hickman,  Harold  D«an 
Hicks,  Benjamin  Harold.  Jr. 
Hicks,  Fred  Arlen 
Hicks,  Harold  Stroud,  Jr. 
Hlgglns,  James  Bruce 
Hlgglns,  James  Charles,  m 
Hlgglns,  Simeon  Guy.  Jr. 
Hlght,  Harvey  Bea 
HUand,  David  Allen 
Hllbum,  John  Ernest 
Hill,  Lucius  Gordon  nX 
Hill,  Richard  AUen 
Hill  man,  Lester  Raymond 
Hlllmann,  Leo  Charles 
Hills,  Ronald  Edward 
Hlllyer,  Richard  Scott 
Hilton.  JarvlB  Gene 
Hinckley,  Robert  Craig 
Hlne,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Jr. 
Hlnman,  David  Arthur 
Hitchcock,  James  Ronald 
Hobbs,  Harold  Thomas 
Hobson,  Lynn  Elmo 
Hodill,  Richard  Ray,  Jr. 
Hoehn,  Joseph  Perry, 
Hoff,  Norman  Lee,  Jr. 
Hoffman,  Charles  Arthur 
Hoffman,  Gary  Richard 
Hokanson,  Charles  Peter 
Holden,  Hollls  Ward 
Holden,  Thomas  Whltted,  Jr. 
Holder,  J.  D. 

Holdt.  Bruce  Edward       ^ 
Holeman,  Clinton  Ncdan    i 
Hollway,  Weldon  Yvonne 
Holland,  Barry  Stephen 
Holland.  E>aryl  Thomas 
Holleman.  Thomas  Janllne 
Hollett,  Kenneth  Jabe 
Hollls,  Michael  Kenneth 
Holmes,  James  Edgar 
Honderich,  Forrest  Terrel 
Honour,  Eric  Crittenden 
Hood,  Robert  Michael 
Hooper,  James  Albert  IV 


Hoople,  Douglas  David 
Hopkins,  Carl  Leonhard 
Hopper,  Edward  Allan 
Horn,  Paul  Bayard,  Jr. 
Homberger,  WlllUm  Byron 
Home,  George  Michael 
Homing,  Nicholas  Carl 
Homstra,  Douglas  John 
Horsley,  James  Burke 
Hoetetter,  Theodore  Leroy,  Jr. 
House,  Michael  Edward 
House,  Prentice  Lee 
Hoverson,  John  O.,  Jr. 
Howard,  John  David 
Howard,  Thomas  North 
Howarth,  Gary  L. 
Howd,  Robert  Frank 
Howe,  David  Porter 
Howell,  Robert  Dale,  8r. 
Howie,  John  Robert 
Hoxle,  Andrew  Bennett 
Hryharrow,  John  Ellis 
Hubel,  Dennis  James 
Hudson.  Frank  Wilder,  Jr. 
Hudson,  James  E. 
Huey,  Homer  David,  Jr. 
Huff,  James  Howard,  UI 
Hughes,  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  EUlmond  Leon 
Hughes,  James 
Huiatt,  Keith  Wilson,  Jr. 
Hulsey,  William  David,  Jr. 
Hunt,  Conway  Lansdowne 
Hurley,  Allen  Lee 
Hurley,  William  David 
Huszar,  Martin  Wajrne 
Hutchlngs.  Robert  Lee 
Hutchins,  Walter  Max 
Hutchison,  John  Rudolph 
Huth,  Douglas  Phillip 
Hutton,  John  Walter 
Hvidding,  Paul  Charles 
lacuanlello,  Umberto  C,  II 
Ingram,  Carl  Edward 
luvone,  Brian  Francis 
Iverson,  Kenneith  Jorgen 
Jackson,  Charles  Anthony  Jr. 
Jackson,  George  William 
Jacobs,  John  WUllam 
Jaoobsen,  John  Arthur 
Jadlockl,  Ronald 
James,  William  Robert 
Jameson,  Stephen 
Jamison,  Philip  Charles 
Janak,  Jordan  Robert 
Janda,  Robert  William,  Jr. 
Janes,  Jack  Hays 
Jaques,  James  Alfred,  m 
Jarlna,  Michael  Peter 
Jarman,  Roger  Carlton 
Jarrell,  John  Andrew 
Jarrett,  David  Carrier 
Jeff  coat,  James  Mark 
Jeffries,  Charles  Leroy 
Jenkins,  Gerald  William 
Jenners,  Joseph  Anthony 
Jennings,  David  Bailey 
Jensen,  Franklin  Jesaee,  Jr. 
Johannsen,  Michael  Kenneth 
Johnesee,  James  Anthony 
Johnson,  Charles  Christopher 
Johnson,  Gary  Fredric 
Johnson,  Gregory  Gordon 
Johnson,  Gregory 
Johnson,  Robin  Royal 
Johnson,  Stephen  Irvln 
Johnson,  Stephen  Daniel 
Johnson,  Thomas  Bruce 
Johnson,  Thomas  Perry 
Johnson,  Wade  Cook 
Johnson,  William  Paxil 
Johnston,  George  Burke,  Jr. 
Johnston,  Peter  Becker 
Johnston,  Paul  Stanley 
Johnstone,  John  Duane 
Jones,  Carter  Allen 
Jones,  David  Leon 
Jones,  Frederick  Eugene 
Jones,  Fred  Wiley 
Jones,  Gregory  Boyd  * 

Jones,  James  Delmar 
Jones,  Jerrold  Arden 
Jones,  John  Paul,  Jr. 


Jones,  Kenneth  Erwln 
Jones,  Meade  Addison,  Jr. 
Jones,  Michael  Owen 
Jones,  Michael  Keith 
Jordan,  Joseph  Elbert,  Jr. 
Jordan,  Robert  York 
Josephson,  Stephen  Wayne 
Joslln,  Charles  Lorlng,  HI 
Joslln,  Royal  Dubose 
Juarin,  David  Stephen 
Judnlch,  Francis  Andrew 
Jukkola,  Lloyd  Alvin 
Jupln,  Harry  Andrew 
Jvirand,  George  Walter 
Kachergus,  William  Francis,  Jr. 
Kail,  Robert  Patrick 
Kalb,  Richard  WUllam 
Kaler,  Herbert  Charles 
Kamp,  Lothar  Frank 
Kane,  John  Dandrldge  H.,  m 
E^anupka,  George  Joseph,  III 
Kanze,  Robert  Michael 
Karlan,  Charles  Conrad 
Karpyak,  Steven  Douglas 
Kase,  Stephen  Arthur 
Kawaguchi,  Ray  Susumu 
Kay,  Raymond  Krwin 
Kearley,  John  James 
Keams.  Thomas  Owen 
Keegan,  John  William 
Kehoe,  William  Atkins 
Keller,  Gary  Robert 
Keller,  Joseph  Franklin 
Keller,  Terrence  Kenneth 
Kelley,  James  Bryant 
Kelley,  Jerry  Elden 
Kelly,  Richard  Anthony 
Kelly,  Richard  Ellsworth 
Ken^e,  Byrd  Charles  Willis 
Kengla,  Donald  Clark 
Kennedy,  Floyd  Daniel,  Jr. 
Kennedy,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Kennedy,  Kraig  Michael 
Kennedy,  Richard  Anthony 
Kenney,  James  Martin 
Ksnnlsh,  James  Reginald 
Kenyon,  Michael  Hughes 
Kenyon,  Ralph  Edward,  Jr. 
Kernan,  WUllam,  Jr. 
Ketts,  Robert  Lee 
Keup,  Wayne  Arnold 
Klbler,  Rex  WUllam 
Kidder,  Marvin  Wesley 
KUmer,  MUo  Jethroe,  n 
Kimble,  Gerald  Allen,  Jr. 
Klmmel,  James  Marshall 
Klndelberger,  Ralph  Henry 
Kinder,  Drew  Donald 
Kindstrom,  Earl  Edward 
King,  Douglas  Craig 
Kingsbury,  Robert  Lee 
Kinsley,  Brian  Elliott 
Kirby.  James  Denis 
Klrby,  Thomas  Michael 
Kirkland,  Richard  George 
Klrkman,  John  Quincy 
Kirkpatrlck,  Eric  Hay 
Kislia,  Jerome  Dean 
KJellander.  Jon  PhUlip 
Klemstine,   Charles   Frederick 
Kline,  Howard  Keith 
Kline,  Roger  Paul 
Klocek,  Thomas  Edward 
Kloke,  Carl  Herbert 
Klosterman,  Robert  Charles 
Klugh,   Robert   BeU 
Knapp,  Roland  Bertram 
Knobel,  James  Donald 
Knowles.  David  Newton 
Knowlton,  Robert  Dana 
Knubel  James 
Koch,  John  Edward,  Jr. 
Koch,  Kenneth  Wajme 
Koch,  WUllam   Noel 
Kockler,  Frank  Richard 
Koehler,  David  Livingston 
Koemer,  Daniel  Edison,  Jr. 
Koksteln,  Robert  Olenn 
Kolman,  Jerry  Dean 
Kopinltz,  Selgmond  Gus 
Korba,  Michael   John 
Kosloff,   Donald   Colin 
Kowalczyk,  Michael   Anthony 
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Kraabel,  John  Stanford 
Kracke,  WUllam  Frederick 
Kraft,  NUe  Rogers 
Krafft,  Frederick  Walter,  Jr. 
Iral,  Theodore  Carl 
Kras,  James 
Kratt,  Clifford  Leo 
Krattll,   Gene   McDonald 
Krause,  Lynn  Thomas 
Krift,  Frederick  Anthony,  U 
Kruger,  PaiU  Melby 
Kmse,  Peter  WUllam 
Krygier,  Thomas  Joseph 
KucinsU,  Henry  Joseph,  Jr. 
Kuentz,  Alan  Stewart 
Kuglnskie,   Robert 
Kummert,  WUllam  Carl 
Kundts,  John  Howard 
Kunz,  Lawrence  George 
Kuntz,  WUllam  David 
Kuppe,  Stephen  James 
Lacy,  Olen  Olenn,  Jr. 
LaForce,  Thomas  WUllam 
Lakatos,  Ronald  Stephen 
Lame,   Philip   Charles 
Lane,  Richard  Dale 
Lange,  Walter  Nicholas 
Lappln,   Thomas  Leo 
Larock,  Robert  Ernest 
Larsen,  Samuel  Harry 
Ladd,  Ronald  Larue 
Lahren,  Jack  Wesley 
Lambert,  John  Patrick 
Landua,  James  Richard 
Lange,  Kenneth  Eugene 
Lapolnte,  Leslie  Donald 
Lardner,  Thomas  Paul 
Larsen,  Rajnnond  Howard 
Latham,  James  WUllam 
Lattlg,  Glenn  Douglas 
Lauer,  Joseph  Russell,  Jr. 
Lavallee,  William  Leonard 
Lawson,  Dale  Bruce 
Lawton,  Robert  Erie 
Laz,  WUllam  Joseph,  Jr. 
Leaman,  Stephen  James 
Ledbetter,  Robert  Lee,  nX 
Lehre,  Edward  Joseph 
Leinster,  William  Luttrell 
Lemke,  Robert  James 
Lemrow,  Craig  Maynard 
Lessmann,  Ronald  Paul 
Lester,  Roderick  Bamum 
Lesueur,  John  Hunter,  Jr. 
Letkeman,  Michael  Bruce 
Lettierl,  Michael  Francis 
Leverlch,  Wesley  Joseph 
Lewis,  BlUy  Laroy 
Lewis,  Garry  Llnuel 
Lewis,  John  Michael,  n 
Lewis,  Mark  Allen 
Lewis,  Thomas  Elbert 
Lex,  Thomas  Jerome 
Lleberman,  Stephen  Leslie 
LUJe,  James  Joseph 
LUliendahl,  Alfred  Stlckney 
Lilly,  Crelghton  David,  Jr. 
Lilly,  Dale  Richard 
Llnd.  Stephen  McCaU 
Lines.  David  Freeman 
Llpscy,  Gordon  Earl 
Little,  Edward  Leo,  Jr. 
Llewellyn,  Timothy  WlUlam 
Lochner,  Dan  HUl 
Locke,  John  Sinclair,  Jr. 
Lockyer,  WUllam  Kenneth 
Lofgren,  Norman  Arthur 
Logan,  Robert  John 
Lohmeyer,  Lonnle  Floyd 
Lomax,  Tarrant  Hale 
Londot,  Jack  Lane 
Long,  David  Charles 
Long,  Richard  Wayne 
Long.  Robert  Francis,  Jr. 
Longaker,  Chester  Case 
Loft,  Vincent  Francis 
Lopez.  Dello,  Jr. 
Lops,  Michael  Thomas 
lorkowskl,  James  Joseph 
Losli,  Gerald  Grant 
Lounge,  John  Michael 
Lounsberry,  Freddie  Paul 
Lowry,  James  Howard 
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Luczak,  Daniel  WUllam 
Ludwlg,  Arthiu-  WUllam 
Ludwig,  Eric  WUllam 
Lumsden,  David  Michael 
Lund,  Vern  Eugene 
Lung,  David 
Lyles,  Richard  Irby,  III 
Lynch,  Robert  Forrest 
Lynn,  Freddie  Lerdy,  Jr. 
Lynn,  Warren  Douglas 
Lynskey,  PaiU  Coleman 
Lyons,  Edward  Armstrong 
Lyons,  Mark  Joseph 
Lyons,  Stephen  Patrick 
Maben,  Gordon  Kenneth 
Macdonald,  Joseph  Barry 
MacdougaU,  Joseph  Stewart 
Mackey,  WUllam  Alexander,  Jr. 
Maddux,  Richard  Gilbert,  III 
Madren,  Samuel  Thomas 
Maggl,  John  Carlln 
Magyar,  David  James 
Maher,  David  Balfour,  Jr. 
Mallho,  Ronald  James 
Malachoskl,  Theodore  S.,  Jr. 
Maley,  John  Patrick 
Malone,  Michael  John 
Maloof  James  Michael 
Mandsager,  Dennis  Lee 
Mangaplt,  Conrad,  Jr. 
Manning,  Michael  Paul 
Mansfield,  Robert  Douglas 
Mansfield,  John  Alden 
Marino,  Raffaele 
Markley,  Douglas  Gordon 
Marquis,  Richard  Longstreet 
Marsh,  Paul  Albert 
Marshall,  Harold  Eddy 
Marshall,  John  Rex 
Marshall,  John  Jay 
MarshaU,  Steven  Alfred 
Martin,  David  Frank 
Bdartln,  Frederick  Kane 
Martin,  Jack  E. 
Martin,  James  Walter 
Martin,  Jay  Harry 
Martin,  Peter  Wetmore 
Martini,  Larry  Soott 
MarziUlo,  Raymond  Lee 
Masc&rl,  Guy  Thomas 
Masica,  John  Michael 
Maslin,  George  WUllam,  Jr. 
Masters,  Gregory  Richard 
Matchette,  Eric  Eugene,  m 
Matetich,  Michael  Gary 
Mather,  George  William 
Mathls,  Barry  James 
Mathlson,  Neil  Gordon 
Matthews,  Dale  McNeil 
Maurer,  Heinz  Gunther 
Maxwell,  George  Gary 
MaxweU,  James  Houstom 
May,  Clarke  Darwin,  Jr. 
May,  Harlln  Conrad 
Mayer,  Soott  TTiinrntr 
Mayes,  Larry  Jon 
Maynard,  HamUton  Keith 
Mayo,  Robert  Ernest 
McAUlster,  Edward  Cain 
McAUlster,  Pa\U  Anthony 
McAllister,  AUan  Douglas 
McBee,  Lawrence  Lee,  Jr. 
McCauley,  WUllam  OolUngs 
McCauley,  WllUam  Patrick 
McClaln,  Calvin  Perry,  Jr. 
McClellan,  Malcolm  Wallace,  Jr. 
McClung,  Roger  Walter 
McConnell,  Steven  Grant 
McCullar,  Edward  Terence 
McCuUough,  James  Joseph 
McCullough,  Harvey  Taylor,  Jr. 
McCiUlough,  Francis  H.,  m 
McCumber,  Leonard  Dixon,  Jr. 
McCune,  Michael  Owen 
McCurry,  Robert  Alan 
McDermott,  Thomas  Edward,  m 
McDermott,  John  James 
McDevltt,  Robert  John 
McDonough,  Martin  Patrick,  Jr. 
McDoweU,  Tommy  Gene 
McEwen,  Gary  Bruce 
McFUlin,  James  Francis,  Jr. 
McOee,  Amos  Anthony,  Jr. 


McGee,  Thomas  Earl 
McOlU,  Robert  Gregory 
McOoey,  WUllam  Bernard,  Jr. 
McGovern,  James  Francis 
McGrath,  Daniel  Jerome 
McGrath,  Joseph  William 
McHenry,  Stephen  Wesley 
McHugh,  Donald,  Jr. 
Mclnchok,  George  Steve,  Jr. 
Mclnnls,  John  Gilbert 
McKay,  RusseU  Lee 
McKean,  Thomas  Andrew 
McKeldln,  Charles  Edward,  Jr. 
BCcKenzle,  Allen  Gregory 
McKlnney,  Dana  Bruce 
McKown,  Andrew  Flanders 
McLean,  Ang^us  Laughton,  Jr. 
McLean,  Owen  David 
McLlntock,  David  Lyle 
McMahon,  Edwin  Harold,  Jr. 
McMurry,  WUllam  Stuart 
McNaU,  Lynn  Tracy 
McNamara,  Joseph  Leray 
McNamara,  Michael  Thomas 
McNeil,  Maurice  Michael,  Jr. 
McNeil,  Oscar  Newby,  Jr. 
McPherson,  David  AUen 
McStay,  James  William 
McTlgue,  James  John 
Medford,  WUUam  Ralph 
Meek,  Clinton  Lee 
Meeker,  Paul  Rusley 
Mees,  William  Newcomb 
Meldrum,  William  Garrlgues 
Melton,  William  Gene 
Mercer,  Laurice  Wayne 
Mercer,  Michael  Raymond 
Merrow,  Richard  Alan 
Mertz,  Albert  George 
Meshler,  WUUam  Thomas 
Meteer,  Thomas  Dewey 
Metzger,  Charles,  in 
Mlchaelis,  Frederick  Hayes,  Jr. 
Michalskl,  Conrad  Michael 
Milchanowski,  Michael  John 
Miles,  Barry  Keith 
Miller,  Andrew  Jackson,  Jr. 
MlUer,  David  Valjean 
MUIer,  James  Phelan 
MiUer,  John  Myers 
Miller,  John  HUary 
MUler,  Richard  Salter,  Jr. 
MUler,  Richard  Sterling 
MUler,  Robert  Frederick 
MlUer,  Robert  Wesley,  Jr. 
MUler,  Roger  Lee 
MUler,  Steven  Walter 
MUler,  Thomas  Preston 
MUler,  WUlUm  Wray 
MUler,  WlUlam  Richard 
MUls,  Carl  Edward 
Mlllsprlce,  Edgar  James,  Jr. 
Mlnton,  David  Scott 
Misslln,  Peter  Anthony 
Mitchell,  John  Gregory 
MitcheU,  Thomas  Wesley,  Jr. 
Mlezlva,  James  Marvin 
Mock,  Jesse  Ivan,  Jr. 
MoeUer,  Robert  Leon,  Jr. 
Moen,  Rodney  Charles 
Mofllt,  James  William,  Jr. 
MoUoy,  James  WUUam 
Monaghan,  Charles  Edward,  Jr. 
Monroe,  WUUam  Howrey 
MontevUle,  Arthiir  Reno,  Jr. 
Moore,  George  McCuUar 
Moore,  Harry  Richard,  n 
Moore,  John  James  C,  n 
Moore,  Keith  Tennant 
Moore,  MitcheU  Dee 
Moore,  Richard  Alan 
Moore,  Richard  Watson 
Moore,  Robert  David 
Moore,  Terry  AUen 
Moore,  Wayne  Thomas 
Moore,  Wesley  Harold 
Moore,  Thomas  Richard 
Morales,  Vicente 
Moran,  Gary  Ward 
Moreland,  James  Wesley,  m 
MoreU,  Christopher  Charles 
Morgan,  Leroy  Craig 
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Morgan,  Bdlcbael  Charles 
Morgan,  Michael  Carter 
Morgan,  Newton  Henry.  Jr. 
Morris,  Barry  Livingston 
Morris,  Raymond  John,  Jr. 
Morris,  Stephen  Olen 
Morrison,  Theodore  Qrabam 
Morrison,  Thonuis  Allen 
Morrow,  Roy  Edward 
Morse,  Edgar  Leroy,  m 
Morzinskl,  Jerome  Arthur 
Moseley.  Ronald  Presley 
Moees.  Orrln  Douglas 
Moses.  William  James  Carlton 
Motta,  C3erald  Annlbale 
Movissette,  David  King 
Moyer,  Gordon  Seeklns 
Mozlngo,  Thomas  Phillip 
Mrowczynski,  Ronald  Matthew 
Mueller,  Ronald  Raymond 
Mueller.  Robert  Arthur 
Mueller,  Stephen  Lee 
Mulr.  Douglas  Farrlngton 
Mullen,  CSeorge  Augustine 
MuUlca.  WlUlam  Lee 
Mulllns,  Alden  Poster,  Jr. 
Mullins,    Robert    Dennis 
Munnlnghoff,  Jay  Maurice 
Mulvaney,  Michael  Edward 
Murach,   Thomas   Paul 
Miirphy,  Dennis  Michael 
Murphy,  Kenneth  Michael 
Murphy,  Robert  Jerome,  Jr. 
MurzlnsU,  Edward  John 
Miizzo,    Steven    Emmert 
Myrlck,   Jerry  E\igene 
Nann,   Peter   Allan 
Naset,    Dwlght    Edward 
Nash,   Donald   Hendrlx 
Nash,   John   Dale 
Nastro,   Thomas  Robert 
Nation,  Charles  William,  Jr. 
Navarro,  Bradford  Vanlarb 
Nazaruk,  Oregory  Michael 
Neale,   David    Alfred 
Neighbors,  Earnest  L.,  m 
Nelson,    Irwin    Harris 
Nelson,  Richard  John 
Nelson.  Richard  Norman 
Ness.  Frank  Oeorge.  Jr. 
Neumann,    Robert    Roy 
New,  Millard  Wilner,  Jr. 
Newman,   Michael    Scott 
Newton,   John   William 
Nichols,   Hartwlg   Jasper 
Nlcol,  Henry  Otto,  m 
Nlebruegge,  Edward  Ludy,  Jr. 
Nlfontoff,    Gerald   Karl 
Nlngen,  Russell  Kenneth,  Jr. 
Nlssen.  WlUlam  John 
Nobrlga,   Timothy   Alan 
Noland,   David   John 
Nolan,  Terry  Randall 
Nolln,   Robert 
Noll,  Richard  Francis 
Norconk,  James  Joseph,  Jr. 
Northrup,  Donald  James 
Norton,   Chad   Earl 
Norton,   John   Baker 
Nowllng,   Clyde   Junior 
Nutter,   Robert   Wesley 
Obrlen,  John  Monagfaan 
Oconnor,  Theodrae  Jcdin 
Oconnor,  Thomas  Newton 
Odegard,  Ronald  Stanley 
Odonnell,  Gerald  James 
Odonnell,  Robert  Bernard 
Otrner.    Alan   Louis 
Ogle,  Russell  William 
Ohara,    Stephen    Paul 
Ohlinger,  John  Frederic 
Oleary,  Michael  stone 
Olsen,   Olav   Vincent 
Olson,   Michael    Dale 
Omeara.  John,  Jr. 
O'Neal,  Barry  Worrall 
O'Neil,  Harry  Francis,  Jr. 
OT^ell,  Edward  Joseph 
O'Neill.  Richard  Paul 
Oosterman,  Carl  Henry 
O'Rourke,  Brian 
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Orfgen,  Lynn  Charlea 
Ott,  Robert  Edward 
Otto.  Richard  Arthur  Frederic 
Overbeck,  Oregg  Robert 
Overbeck,  Gary  Joseph 
Overhelm,  David  Charles 
Owens,  Roger  Lewis 
Padgett,  John  Bramwell,  ni 
Paddock,  James  Robert 
Page,  Geivge  Keyes,  m 
P^lneau,  Paul  WUllain 
Parham,  Stephen  Jay 
Parker,  Walter  Joseph,  Jr. 
Parr,  John  Michael 
Parsons,  Clarence  Leslie 
Parsons.  David  William 
Patch,  Stanley  John,  Jr. 
Patterson,  Thomas  Lee 
PattlBon,  James  Wynn 
Patton,  William  Joseph 
Pawlowskl,  Stanley  William 
Payne,  Gary  Ernest 
Payne,  Michael  Allan 
Payte,  David  Gene 
Pearce.  Robert  Thomas,  Jr. 
Pehl,  Charles  Edward 
Pell,  John  Kftlman 
Penney,  Kenneth  Bryce 
Perkins,  Richard  King 
Person,  Bryan  Lewis 
Peterman,  John  James,  m 
Peterson,  Lloyd  Whltmlre 
Petruska,  Andrew  Michael,  HI 
Petykowskl,  Jerome  Leonard 
Peverlll,  Donald  Lee 
Phelps,  James  Lynn 
Phillips,  Charles  Donnle 
Phillips,  Landon  Bostwlck,  Jr. 
Phillips.  Robert  George,  Jr. 
Phillips,  Robert  William,  Jr. 
Phillips,  Thomas  Lane 
Pianetta,  John  Baptis,  Jr. 
Piccolo,  John  Alan 
Pieragostinl,  Karl  Kenneth 
Pike,  Hal  Winthrop 
Plland.  Mouroe  Gordon,  ni 
Pilllttere,  Robert  George 
Plllsbury,  Joel  Hartley 
Plnney,  John  Howard 
Plro,  Lawrence  Charles 
Plrozzoli,  David  Paul 
Pitman,  Carroll  Arthur 
Pitman,  Ronald  Lynn 
Pitney,  John  Charles 
Plttet,  Leroy  Thomas 
Plank,  Dennis  William 
Plank,  George  Edwin 
Plants,  Martin  Edward 
Piatt,  Edwin  Alan 
Player,  Adrian  Gregg 
Plehal,  James  Burton 
Plett,  John  Robert 
Ploss,  Richard  Steven 
Plummer,  Rudy  Edward 
Poh,  Lawrence  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Polrier,  William  Peter 
Pole,  Michael  Walter 
Poleskl,  David  Alan 
Poliakon,  Joseph  Albert,  Jt. 
Pool,  James  Allen 
Porter,  Paul  Henry 
Potter,  Miles  Bruce 
Potts.  Edwin  Steven 
Powderly.  Robert  Gerald 
Powell,  David  Lee 
Powell,  David  Llewellyn 
Powers,  John  Michael 
Prairie,  John  Ernest 
Pratchlos,  John  Reynolds 
Pratt.  Phillip  Allan 
Precht,  Phillip  Rodney 
Preston,  Ralph  William 
Prevost,  John  Joseph 
Price,  Walter  Wlnfleld,  HI 
Pridmore,  Alexander  Robertson 
Procopio.  Ehigene  Michael,  Jr. 
Propst,  Edward  Russell 
Proses.  William  Albert 
Prosser,  David  Lee 
Prout,  George  Michael 
Provencal,  John  Edward 


Provencher,  Michael  Jea 
Prudom.  Gerald  Henry 
Prusieckl.  David  Edward 
Puckett.  Richard  Floyd 
Puhlman,  Robert  Lee 
Puncke,  Frederick  Dewey,  Jr. 
Quennoz,  Stephen  Michael 
Quilllnan,  Gregory  Francis 
Qulnn,  Donald  Lee 
Qulnn,  Richard  Andrew 
Qulnn,  Stephen  Edmund 
Qtilver,  Timothy  Wallen 
Raber,  David  Marshall 
Rachmiel,  Marshall  Emmanuel 
Rachor,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 
Ralnsberger,  David  Brandt 
Ralston,  Gary  Gaylord 
Ramsey,  Jerry  Dean 
Rankin,  Thomas  Prater 
Ri^ipaport.  Gerald  Paul 
Rasmus,  Alfred  Anders 
Rasmussen.  Nicholas  Roberts 
Rasmussen,  Anker  Martin 
Rausch,  John  Daniel 
Rawlings,  David  Grant 
Ray,  David  Crockett 
Raynes,  Gerald  Eugene 
Reading.  Leslie  James 
Reaghard,  James  Anthony 
Reeber.  Roy  William 
Reed,  William  Clark 
Reedy,  Ronald  Eugene 
Reeve,  Thomas  Bumell,  Jr. 
Regener,  Donald  Francis 
Regula,  Stanley  John,  Jr. 
Reid,  James  Armstrong 
Reld,  Robert  Glen.  Jr. 
Reld,  William  Kenneth 
Renfree,  Peter  Rodman 
Renfroe,  John  Madison,  Jr. 
Renshaw,  James  Alfred 
Rentschler,  Donald  Richard 
Renwlck,  David 
Reusche,  Robert  Louis,  II 
Renter,  Kenneth  Earl 
Reynerson,  Donald  Martin 
Rhine,  Loran  Ernest 
Rhoadee,  Richard  James 
Rhoades,  William  Alan 
Rhodes,  G«orge  Samuel 
Rhodes.  Robert  Stephen 
Rice.  Charles  011v«r 
Richards,  Nicholas  Ladell 
Richards,  Richard  Noel 
Richards,  Thomas  Russell 
Richardson,  Frederick  Kenneth 
Rldener.  Llnville  Lee 
Rldenhour,  Calvin  Brown 
Rlera.  Robert  Emmett,  Jr. 
Rleth,  Joseph  Charles,  Jr. 
Rlfkln,  Dennis 
Rlgg,  Donald  Arthur 
Rigler,  Roes  Allen 
Riley,  David  Gerald 
Riley,  Denis  George 
Riley.  Stephen  Bugene 
Rids.  Trinidad,  Jr. 
Rlshel,  Michael  Paul 
Rltter,  Rob«*t  Bruce 
Rltzert,  Bernard  Urban,  Jr. 
Robblns,  Richard  Alan 
Roberts,  Charles  Clay,  m 
Roberts,  Francis  Albert 
Roberts,  Gary  Ray 
Robinson,  WlUlam  Lamarr 
Rockwood,  Donald  James,  Jr. 
Roeder,  John  Alexander 
Roemw,  John  Jacob,  Jr. 
Rogalskl,  William  Walter,  Jr. 
Rogers.  Herman  Arnold 
Roggow,  Ralph  Robert 
R<»nanowskl,  Stanley  James 
Romberg,  Wayne  Dennis 
Romlto,  Vincent  Anthony 
Rousa,  Roger  Keith 
Rose,  David  Owen 
Rosengrant,  Carl  Warren 
Roes,  Paul  Francis 
Rossiter,  William  ECent 
Rotzler,  Frederick 
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Roy,  Michael  Gordon 
Ruband,  Louis  Francis 
Rubent,  Frederick  George 
Ruddock,  David  Huj^ 
Ruf n«r,  Richard  Kevin 
Rvmier,  William  Harry 
Runde,  James  Ambrose 
Runstrom,  Karu  Jon 
Rurak,  Zbigniew  Tadeusa 
Rush,  Charles  Pa\il 
Russell,  Q9ar%B  William,  Jr. 
Russell,  Perry  Bedford 
Russell,  Richard  Leon 
Russell,  Robert  Charles,  Jr. 
RutherfcH^,  David  Lee 
Ryan,  Douglas 
Ryan,  Franklin  Terrence 
Ryan,  Larry  Wayne 
Ryan.  Michael  Charles 
Rydel,  Ronald  Eugene 
Saavalainen,  Mark  I. 
Sabatlni,  Edward  Gene 
Sadler.  WlUlam  Henley,  m 
SaffeU,  Charles  Raymond,  Jr. 
Salewske,  Michael  Russell 
Sams,  John  Lawrence 
Sanborn,  Paul  Matthew 
Sandberg,  Larry  Alden 
Sanderson,  Robert  John 
Sanger,  Paul  Richard 
Santoro,  Kenneth  Michael 
Santos,  Valentino 
Sara,  George  Sklllman 
Saranlero.  Michael  Anthony 
Satak,  William  Ralph 
Sattler,  Martin  Gregory 
Sauls,  William  Oastel,  Jr. 
Saunders,  Gerald  Jeffrey 
Sauntry,  Thomas  Frederick 
Savory,  John  Robert 
Sawyer,  WUUam  John 
Scanlon.  Edward  Charles,  Jr. 
Schadegg.  Lawrence  Martin 
Schaefer,  Charles  Alfred 
Schafer,  Richard  Anthony 
Schardeln,  John  Marshall 
Scbamtis,  Robert  Michael 
Schelin,  Theodore  Carl 
Scherf ,  Paul  Henry,  Jr. 
Scherkenbach.  William  Wagner 
Schier,  Robert  Martin 
SchiSelblan.  Alexander  Lloyd 
Schmld.  Walter  Adolf 
Schmidt,  Edwin  Alexander 
Schmidt,  Karl  Frank,  Jr. 
Schmidt.  WlUlam  Brian 
Schmltt,  Michael  Kennedy 
Schmitt,  Paul  Francis 
Schneider,  Jeremy  Thomas 
Schneiders,  James  Shrlver,  Jr. 
Scholes,  Norman  Eraser 
Schram,  Robert  Thomas 
Schreck,  WlUlam  Albert,  Jr. 
Schrock,  James  Austin 
Schroeder.  Rodney  Clark 
Schroeder,  WlUlam  A.,  HI 
Schultz,  Douglas  Charles,  Jr. 
Schwaebe,  Michael  Joseph 
Schwarzenbach.  William  Von 
Schweers,  Kenneth  Alan 
Schwler.  Edward  George 
Scofleld,  Roger  Lon 
Scott,  Donald  Marcel 
Scott,  Gary  Henry 
Scott,  Lawrence  Wayne 
Scott,  WlUlam  Raymond 
Scott,  William  Bartmess.  Jr. 
Scrapper,  John  CSirlstopher 
ScuUy,  John  Joseph 
Sears.  David  TH^nd 
Sears,  James  Arthur 
Secrest,  James  Rand<dph 
Sedgley.  Ronald  Michael 
Selfrldge.  Harry  Edward 
Sellman,  Michael  Bruce 
Seltmann.  Kenne<th  WlUlam 
Seraflne,  Gene  Clark 
Settle.  Peter  B^chael 
Seymour.  James  Dubois 
Shafer,  Kenneth  Wayne 
Sbafer.  Paul  Leonard 
Shafl,  Terry  Edward 


Shaffar,  James  Lee 
Shake,  Douglas  Watson 
Shannon.  Prank  Xavler,  m 
Shauberger,  James  EUlwiard 
Shaughneesy,  Daniel 
Shaver,  Edward  Frederick 
Shaw,  Robert  Linf ord 
Shaw,  WUllam  Royal 
Shelby,  Stephen  Leslie 
Shelton,  Lynn  Dale 
Sheldon,  Michael  Marvin 
Shelton,  Thomas  Leroy 
Sheppard,  Oeorge  M. 
SherrlU,  James  Durwood 
Shields,  Peter  Kent 
Shlnovich,  John  Robert,  JT. 
Shirk,  Gary  Houston 
Shirley,  Edwin  Roy 
Shonyo,  Michael  James 
Shoudy,  Peter  Nelson 
Shreve,  Julius  George 
Shultz,  John  WlUlam,  m 
Shumlas,  Stephen  Stanly 
Shustak.  Stanley  Anthony,  Jr. 
Shuster.  Don  Byron.  Jr. 
Siemon,  Douglas  Henry 
Sievert,  Charles  Michael,  Jr. 
Sigler,  WlUlam  Frederick 
SUer,  VirgU  Robert 
Simmons,  Edward  J<din 
Simmons,  Eric  Charles 
Simril,  Robert  Thomas 
Slrl,  Francis  Michael 
SJostrom,  Nils  Alfred 
Skaw,  Larry  Roger 
Skelton,  David  Lee 
SkUes,  Holland  Wesley 
Skinner,  Jlmmle  Dale 
Slalght.  James  Butler,  IV 
Slocum.  Wlnfleld  Scott,  IV 
Slonecker,  Michael  Louis 
Slover,  WlUlam  ^>encer 
SmaU,  James  Martin 
SmaU,  Warren  Edgar 
Smart,  Jonathan 
Smith,  Baker  Armstrong 
Smith,  Alan  Clarence 
Smith,  Charles  Alan 
Smith,  Daniel  Earle 
Smith,  David  Weaver 
Smith,  Dirk  Merrltt 
Smith,  Gary  Lloyd 
Smith,  James  Claude,  in 
Smith,  Kenneth  Larry 
SnUth,  Michael  James 
Smith,  Michael  Stephan 
Smith,  Michael  Turner 
Smith,  Peter  Brooks 
Smith,  Perter  Macartney 
Smith.  Robert  WUllam,  Jr. 
Smith,  Samuel  Peter 
Smith,  Steven  Grayson 
Smith.  Thomas  Hiram,  Jr. 
Smith,  WlUlam  Grady 
Snoddy,  Donald  Eugene 
Snow,  John  Da\im 
Snyder,  Charles  Frederick.  HI 
Solberg,  James  Lee 
Solin.  John  Jacob 
Songe,  Robert  Andrew 
Soo.  Robert  Lee 
Southerland.  Macy  James 
Souza,  PhUlip  Eugene.  II 
Spahr,  Bradley  WUllam 
Sparrow.  WlUlam  Clayton,  Jr. 
Spath,  Robert  Lee 
Specht,  Brian  Lee 
Speer,  James  Wsater 
Spelman.  George  Curtiss,  Jr. 
Spev.ce,  Herbert,  Jr. 
Spencer,  Jermone  Fredet 
Sprigg,  Robert  Gary 
Spriggs,  David  Arthur 
Springer,  Gregory  Von 
Stahl,  Lawrence  OUver 
Stallman,  Robert  Marcus 
Stanfleld,  Wesley  Craig 
Stanga,  Robert  Daniel.  Jr. 
Stanley,  Timothy  David 
Stansel,  Michael  Jerome 
Stark,  Donald  Raymond 


Starke,  Wayne  PhlUlps 
Stebbings,  Stuart  Kan 
SteSens,  Thomas  WlUlam 
Stender,  Robert  George 
Stenstrom,  Frank  Bmest 
Steplen,  John  Zlgmand 
Stertzbach,  Kim 
Steshko,  WlUlam  Nicholas,  Jr. 
Stevens,  Guy  Howard,  Jr. 
Stevens,  James  Dou{^ 
Stevens,  Jack  Marlon,  Jr. 
Stewart,  Gordon  Grant 
Stewart,  Robert  EUsworth 
Stewaart.  William  Donald,  JT. 
StlegUtz,  WlUlam  Henry 
StUl,  Robert  Ingo 
Stlne,  Larry  Wlnton 
Stockdale,  John  Joseph 
Stockton.  Jackson  Allison.  Jr. 
StoU,  Ralph  Heston 
Stone,  Daniel 
Stone,  John  Uoyd 
Stout,  WlUlam  Richard 
Stow,  Richard  Loomla 
Stpeter,  Daniel  John 
Strand,  Michael  George 
Straub.  WUllam  James,  in 
Strauss,  John  Howard 
Stubbs,  Gary  Wlnterson 
SturgUI,  Cleveland  Henry 
Suberly,  Roy  Herbert,  Jr. 
Such.  Charles  Robert 
Suddeth,  James  Hannon,  Jr. 
SuUlvan,  John  Donald 
SuUlvan,  James  Stephen 
SuUlvan,  Patrick  Dennis 
SulUvan,  Richard  Donald 
Sullivan,  Timothy  Joseph 
SuUlvan,  WlUlam  Michael,  m 
Sulzner,  Bruce  EUiott 
Sumner,  Dallas  Burdetta 
Surpless,  Henry  Abner 
Susong,  Carl  Floyd 
Sutton,  Harry  Warren 
Swain,  Robert  Lawrence 
Swanson,  James  Edward 
Swanson,  PaiU  Arthur 
Swanson,  Perry  WUllam 
SwartUng,  David  Donald 
Swedberg,  Carl  Peter 
Sweet,  James  Franklin 
Swlck,  Paul  Dean 
Sykes,  WlUlam  George 
Symington.  I>oDald  Lelth 
Tait,  WUllam  Allan 
Talmadge,  Keith  Richard 
Tankersley,  Carl  Mark 
Taylor,  AUen  Grlfflth,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Douglas  Kent 
Taylor,  Jimmy  Benjamin 
Taylor,  Moses,  Jr. 
Taylor,  WlUlam  Henry 
Teel,  Jesse  Elvln.  Jr. 
Teesdale,  Walter  Matthew 
Teetz,  William  Richard 
Tehan,  Terrence  Ntx'bart 
Tempcl,  BUlie  Leon 
Tennant,  Douglas  MelvlUe 
Terrell,  Lyndon  Travis 
Terry,  Joel  Richard 
TerwlUlger,  George  Paul 
Tessler,  Harley  DeU 
Tevebaugh,  Kenneth  William,  n 
Teves,  Arthur  Oregory 
Thacker,  Richard  Lelghton 
Thacker,  Vaster  Imanuel,  Jr. 
Thatcher,  Roland  C,  m 
Thomas,  Gordon  Joel 
Thomas,  James  Lyie 
Thomas,  James  Wlnton 
Thomas,  Scott  Parker 
Thompson,  Bruce  Edward 
Thompson,  Charles  Douglas 
Thompson,  James  Edward 
Thompson,  Robert  Bdward 
Thompson,  Thomas  Ixnila,  Jr. 
Thomson,  Bruce  Lindsay 
Thomson,  Glenn  Dickson 
Thomson.  Lawrence  Stephen 
Tlemey,  Denis  Clyde 
Tlmberlake.  WlUlam  Archer 
"nnsley,  Steven  Garland 
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Tlppett.  Donidd  Dwltfbt 
Tipton,  B«n]amln  Wallace,  m 
Tipton,  Charles  Frederlclc 
Tltcomb,  Edmund  Bllaa.  Jr. 
TltiinUc,  Steven  Elliot 
Todd,  William  Thomas 
TolhuTBt.  Robert  Alfred.  Jr. 
Tomanelll,  James  Rocco 
Tonden,  Thomas  Philip 
Toomey,  Thomas  Patrick 
Toon,  Norbert  Leo 
Toth,  Barry  Douglass 
Tovrea,  Oeorge  WUllam 
Townsend,  David  Alan 
Townsend,  Lawrence  Wlllard 
Townsend,  Thomas  Olfford 
Trask.  Cordon  William.  II 
Trenker,  Oary  Carl 
Trimble,  David  Churchman,  Jr. 
Trour,  David  Paul 
Truman,  Daniel  Spenoer 
Tsamtsls,  Paul  Charles 
TBcbaepe,  Kurt  Otto  Erich 
Tubbs,  Ace  Leonard,  Jr. 
Tuller,  James  Alfred 
Tulley,  James  Henry,  Jr. 
Turk,  Joseph 
Turley.  Brian  Dale 
Turner,  Archie  Andrew,  WL 
j.urner,  Douglas  Kearney 
Turner,  Jack  Eugene 
Turner.  John  Thomas,  n 
Tumlpseed,  James  Lorenzo,  Jr. 
Twogood,  Frederick  John,  HI 
Twombly,  Bennett  Clayton 
Tyler,  Joseph  Edward 
Uffenorde,  George  Dennis 
Umbarger,  Bay  McKenna 
Unhjem,  Mark  Ame 
Updike,  Samuel  Donnellon 
Urmston,  John  Dennett,  Jr. 
X7tegaard,  Thomas  EMc 
VaU.  WUllam  Dwlght 
Valva,  Vincent  Joseph,  Jr. 
Vanbrunt,  Tommy  Harris 
Vandyne,  Leroy  Thomas 
Vansant,  Andrew  Oeorge 
Vanvlack,  Charles  Henry 
Vanvooren,  William  Peter 
Vanwlnkle,  Julian  Target 
Vaughan,  Steven  Andrew 
Vehom,  Roger  Paxil 
Veltman,  Richard  James 
Verrengla,  Thomas  James 
Vetter,  David  George 
Vines,  Geran  Clayton 
Vinson.  James  Woodrow,  Jr. 
Vlzzlnl,  Prank  Alfonso,  Jr. 
Vollaro,  Richard  Gerard 
Vrbanclc,  Joseph  Bruce 
Waddell,  John  William 
Walte.  Michael  Paul 
Waltt,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr. 
Waldmann.  Daniel  Joseph 
Walker,  Henry  OUbert 
Walker.  WUllam  Henry,  HI 
Walklet,  Donn  Charles 
Wall,  tAurence  Llewellyn 
WaUace,  Edward  Grant 
Wallace,  John  Douglas 
Wallfred,  James  Gordon 
Walsh,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr. 
Walsh,  Nicholas  Eugene 
Walsh,  Robert  WUllam 
Walters.  James  Michael 
Walton,  Robert  Olenworth 
Wandlshln,  Thomas  John 
Ward,  Clement  Harry 
Ward.  James  Oearey 
Warner,  Thomas  George 
Warren.  WlUlam  Lee 
Watrud,  Timothy  Frank 
Watson,  John  WUllam 
Watson,  Thomas  RUey 
Webber,  James  Frederick 
Weber,  Douglas  Eugene 
Weeks,  Steven  Brian 
Welsberg.  Neal  WUllam 
Weller,  Ronald  Edward 
Wellman.  Albert  Lewis,  m 
Welsh,  Patrick  Timothy 
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Wendt,  Alvln  Edward 
Werllng,  Robert 
Westerlimd,  Albert  Focb,  Jr. 
Whaley,  Glenn  Richard 
Wharton,  Thomas  Patrick,  Jr. 
Wheeler,  WUllam  Judson 
Whitby,  Alan  Joseph 
White,  Nestor  Dorian 
Whlteway,  Roger  NeweU 
Whitney,  David  Michael 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  6, 1971 : 

Atomic  Enxbct  Coiciossiok 

James  R.  Schleainger,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  ConuxUsslon 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
30,  1976. 

WUllam  Offutt  Doub,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
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member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  a  term  of  6  years  expiring  June  30,  1076. 

VS.   CTTSTOlCXaS  COXTBT 

NUs  A.  Boe,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  Judge 
of  the  VA.  Customs  Court. 

Ambassaoob 
Edwin  W.  Martin,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Union  of  Burma. 
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AGXMCT  rOB  iNTBUNATIONAL  DZVXLOPXXNT 

James  F.  Can4>beU,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Develc^ment. 

U.S.  Coaar  Ouakd 
The  nominations  beginning  Timothy  C. 
Hess,  to  be  lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  and 
ending  George  T.  Causey,  to  be  chief  warrant 
officer  (W-2),  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
CoNGKBSSiOMAi.  RxcoKD  on  July  30,  1971. 
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NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  DATA 
SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
17,  1971,  the  House  passed  HH.  56,  the 
National  Environmental  Data  Systems 
Act,  to  bring  some  order  and  accessibil- 
ity to  the  growing  body  of  information 
on  environmental  quality  and  natural 
resources.  During  consideration  of  this 
bill,  I  became  aware  of  a  project  In  the 
executive  branch  entitled,  "Study  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  Information  Pro- 
grams" or  SEQUIP.  The  findings  of  the 
expert  panel  which  performed  that  study 
have  now  been  made  available  to  me  by 
Dr.  Edward  David,  the  science  adviser 
to  President  Nixon. 

It  is  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  my 
subcommittee  that  the  SEQUIP  report 
conclusions  are  virtually  identical  to  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation  passed  by 
the  House  and  now  awaiting  action  In 
the  other  body.  Our  original  proposal 
was  for  a  "data  bank"  but  as  the  SEQUIP 
group  concluded,  a  massive  single  infor- 
mation storage  unit  would  be  unrealistic. 
Instead  H.R.  56  proposes  a  central  na- 
tional coordinating  facility.  This  is  com- 
parable to  the  finding  of  the  executive 
branch  study: 

That  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity establish  a  new  information  organization 
in  the  Environmental  Protection  Adminis- 
tration which  wUI  take  the  lead,  natlonaUy, 
to  Implement  an  environmental  quality  in- 
formation and  data  network  based  on  the 
compatibUity  and  interactive  capabUities 
among  existing  information  and  data  pro- 
grama. 

With  this  strong  endorsement  of  our 
legislative  concept,  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  complete  the  passage  of  H.R.  56.  While 
some  executive  agency  testimony  on  the 
bill  was  less  than  enthusiastic,  the  thor- 
ough appraisal  of  this  study  must  be 
accepted  as  confirming  our  original 
premise — that  Improved  exchange  of  en- 
vironmental information  is  essential  In 
the  fight  against  pollution.  I  would  hope 
the  administration  will  publish  the  en- 
tire SEQUIP  report  so  that  all  Interested 
parties  may  benefit  from  its  findings.  In 
the  meantime,  I  Insert  the  summary  rec- 
ommendations at  this  point  in  the 
Ricord: 


A  Sttjdt  or  ENvisoNMZirrAL  Quautt  Iotob- 

MATION  PBOOBAMS  Of  THX  FKDERAI.  OoVZBN- 
MXMT 

BUUMAXr  AND  COMMHTXI  IBOOlOCKIIDATIOira  ^ 

Oeneral  Findings  (Section  U) :  The  SEQUIP 
survey  Identified  a  large  numbv  of  Informa- 
tion and  data  handling  organlBatlona  map- 
portlng  the  activities  of  those  Oovammant 
agencies  directly  concerned  with  environ- 
mental pollution  problems.  There  were  also 
several  broad  informatloa  xtrograms.  such  as 
those  of  the  National  Libraries  that  support 
a  variety  of  disciplines  and  perform  servlcea 
which  are  used  by  environmental  poUutlon 
mission  agencies  In  support  of  their  own 
efforts. 

The  overaU  Impression  gained  In  this  study 
can  be  summarized  by  stating  that  In  the 
area  of  environmental  Information  and  data 
programs,  there  exists  a  heterogenous,  prob- 
ably wastef\U,  and  certainly  leas  than  opti- 
mally effecUve,  mixture  of  actlvltiea  which 
wlU  not  qwntaneously  give  rise  to  the  co- 
herent environmental  Information  system 
which  Is  clearly  required  so  that  the  techni- 
cal task  of  coping  with  environmental  prob- 
lems might  be  accomplished  within  realistic 
source  limits. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  findings  and 
recommendations  set  forth  In  this  Rei>ort 
sometimes  pertain  to  information  and  data 
handling  problems  related  to  areas  more 
general  than  the  environmental  quaUty  field, 
and  that  many  of  these  findings  are  not 
novel.  However,  many  information  problems 
noted  on  previous  occasions,  and  for  other 
areas  of  science  and  technology,  are  still  un- 
resolved and  now  affect  those  components  of 
science  and  technology  that  relate  to  the 
environmental  quality  field.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  deUberately  chose  to  make  this 
Report  a  vehicle  for  observations  which  per- 
tain prlmarUy  to  environmental  quaUty  but 
also  touch  on  other  aspects  of  what  is  being 
done — or  not  being  done — in  general  with 
information  and  data  in  Qovemment  orga- 
nizations. In  fact  the  most  fundamental 
observation  of  this  survey  was  that  most  of 
the  problems  identified  were  general  data- 
and  Information-handling  problems,  and  not 
peculiar  to  the  environmental  quaUty  field. 

It  was  also  found  that  a  distinct  difference 
exists  between  those  organizations  that  han- 
dle mostly  Information,  and  those  that  are 
more  deeply  involved  with  daU.  This  divi- 
sion is  much  more  significant  that  the  dif- 
ferences among  the  Information  programs 
supporting  the  subject  areas  of  this  Report: 
namely,  air  pollution,  water  poUutlon,  soUd 
waste  management,  agricultural  chemicals, 
and  radiation. 

The  Committee  found  that  interactions 
among  similar  or  loglcaUy-related  informa- 
tion programs  are  rare.  Information  and 
data  programs  which  are  part  of  mission 
agencies  are  often  reluctant  to  advertise 
their  services  and  product  outside  their  own 


^The  roman  numeral  parts  of  the  reoom- 
mendatton  numbers  refer  to  the  Report 
Section  in  whldi  the  spiolflc  rMommmda- 
tlon  wita  made. 
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agencies.  They  fear  being  swamped  with 
requests  for  these  services  without  having 
the  resources  to  comply  with  such  requests, 
because  they  usually  cannot  recover  the  costs 
of  services  performed  for  other  government 
agencies,  industries,  universities,  or  individ- 
uals. This  situation  often  leads  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  dupUcative  services  In  several 
organizations  and  works  against  the  creation 
of  networks  and  exchange  of  information 
and  data.  Procedures  should  be  established 
whereby  information  programs  in  mission 
agencies  can  recover  the  costs  of  providing 
services  for  other  Government  or  non-Oov- 
emment  organizations.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  ought  to  become 
Involved  In  the  development  of  such 
procedures. 

Recommendation  111:  That  the  Office  ot 
Management  and  Budget  explore  better 
methods  through  which  Government  agen- 
cies could  recover  the  cost  of  performing 
technical  information  services  for  outside 
users. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  creation  of  a  new.  Independent, 
Government-wide  Information  system — a 
"National  Environmental  Data  Bank"  (cf. 
ns..  66,  formeriy  H.R.  17436)— has  bean 
proposed  as  a  solution  for  the  problems  of 
dupUcatlon,  inoompatlbUlty  and  orgaxUza- 
tional  dispersion  of  environmental  Informa- 
tion and  data  programs.  The  Committee 
believes  this  solution  to  be  unrealistic.  Input 
to  such  an  organization  would  have  to  come 
from  the  mission  agencies,  and  whUe  the 
central  organization  would  be  in  direct  com- 
petition with  these  agencies  for  resources, 
it  could  not  replace  the  Information  pro- 
grams which  these  agencies  must  contain 
within  their  own  organizational  structures 
in  order  to  function. 

What  is  required,  Instead,  is  an  optimum 
use  of  existing  environmental  information 
and  data  systems.  These  must  be  linked  into 
networks  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  per- 
form the  services  required  of  th«n  by  their 
parent  agencies,  and  also  serve  each  other 
and  the  environmental  quality  mission  in 
Its  totaUty.  To  carry  out  the  task  of  buUd- 
Ing  and  operating  such  networks  In  the  en- 
vironmental poUutlon  information  area,  the 
Committee  recommends  creation  of  a  new. 
central  organization — named  the  National 
Environmental  Protection  Information  and 
Data  Services  (NEPIDS) — in  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Administration  (EPA). 

The  overall  mission  of  NEPIDS  should  be 
twofold.  Inside  EPA,  it  shoiUd:  (1)  Identify 
and  coordinate  into  a  network  the  informa- 
tion and  data  programs  in  the  organizations 
which  were  absorbed  into  EPA;  (2)  par- 
ticipate and  give  guidance  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  information  and  data  systems, 
where  reqiUred;  (3)  develop  and  apply 
standards  which  wUl  aid  in  network  forma- 
tion and  operation;  (4)  coordinate  the  R&D 
project  reporting  activities  In  EPA;  (6)  de- 
velop Information  and  data  haxKHlng  technol- 
ogy in  areas  of  particular  ImpartuMe  to  en- 
vironmental problems;  and  (6)  respond  to 
requests  for  information  and  data  ttom 
inside  or  outside  EPA,  either  directly  or  by 
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referral  to  other  EPA  Information  and  data 
programs.  Externally  to  EPA,  tbe  new  organi- 
zation should:  (1)  Identify  environmental 
data  banks  In  other  Qovemment  and  non- 
Oovernment  organizations  and  Initiate  net- 
work operations  with  these  organizations; 
(3)  transmit  R&D  project  reporting  data 
from  EPA  to  a  Oovemment-wlde  report  in- 
formation system:  (3)  respond  to  queries 
referred  to  It  by  the  National  Referral  Center 
and  (4)  work  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  or  other  organizations  on  the  de- 
velopment of  general  standards  for  hardware 
and  data  software  systema. 

Recommendation  II. 2:  That  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  eatabUsb  a  new  In- 
formation organization  in  the  Environmental 
Protection  Administration  which  will  take 
the  lead,  nationally,  to  Implement  an  en- 
vironmental quality  Information  and  data 
network  based  upon  the  compatibility  and 
Interactive  capabilities  among  existing  In- 
formation and  data  programs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Inter  alia,  the  network  required  for  the 
environmental  protection  efTort  must  have 
two  basic  characteristics:  It  should  be  plan- 
ned for  a  growing  population  and  expanding 
economy;  and  it  should  take  into  account  the 
global  nature  of  environmental  pollution 
problems  and  be  able  to  Interact  with  systems 
organized  by  other  countries. 

Recommendation  11.3:  That  capabilities  be 
built  Into  VS.  environmental  quality  Infor- 
mation and  data  systems  to:  (1)  deal  with 
conditions  expected  to  prevail  during  the 
remainder  of  this  century;  and  (2)  interact 
with  other  national  suid  International  or- 
ganizations to  form  global  environmental 
systems. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  adapting  existing  systems  and  data 
stores  for  a  national  effort,  standards  will 
have  to  be  researched,  tested  and  adopted  so 
that  Information  and  data  coming  from  one 
agency  can  be  linked  to  systems  In  other 
agencies,  and  eventually  Into  a  network  of 
systons.  Where  such  standards  apply  par- 
ticularly to  environmental  protection  prob- 
lems, they  should  be  established  by  NEPZD6, 
EPA.  Howevw,  In  most  cases,  standards  for 
systems,  files,  and  procedures  are  required 
by  more  than  Just  one  subject  area.  There- 
fore, establishment  of  standards  should  be 
carried  out  by  a  broadly-based  Information 
and  data  technology  research  organization 
and  be  coordinated  with  the  environmental 
agencies.  These  latter  organizations  should 
set  priorities  for  areas  where  standards  are 
needed  to  support  information  and  data 
transfer.  They  should  also  be  required  to 
support  these  standard  setting  actlvlUes  with 
their  own  reeouices. 

Another  task  for  an  informatlcak  and  data 
technology  R&O  organization  is  research  In 
the  area  of  assessment  technology.  Under 
existing  legislation.  Federal  agencies  are  re- 
quired to  evaluate  the  potential  Impact  of 
their  actions  on  the  environment.  However, 
reliable  methods  for  Impact  assessment  are 
not  widely  available  to  environmental  data 
programs.  Such  methodology  iisually  Involves 
the  use  of  computer  simulation  or  modeling. 
These  techniques  should  be  developed  and 
adopted  to  give  environmental  quality  in- 
formation and  data  centers  a  "predictive 
capability."  Since  the  development  of  com- 
puter software,  including  models,  is  usually 
expensive,  there  Is  also  a  need  for  a  clearing- 
house function  which  wotUd  prevent  dupli- 
cation by  keeping  track  of  the  development 
of  such  systems.  The  shortage  of  systems 
analysts  In  Information  centers  could  be  al- 
leviated If  the  Information  and  data  tech- 
nology R&D  organization  could  make  systems 
analysis  teams  available  to  other  agencies 
on  an  ad  hoc,  cost-recovery  basis. 

Recommendation  11.4:  That  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  be  formally  assigned 
the  responslbUlty  for  developing :  ( 1 )  stand- 
ards for  Information  and  data  systems  (l.e.. 
software  systems);   (2)  standards  for  Infor- 
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matlon  and  data  banks;  (3)  assessment  tech- 
nology, including  cotnputer  modeling  and 
simulation,  as  a  general  tool  f w  Information 
and  data  centers;  (4)  a  clearlngboxiae  func- 
tion for  Information  about  general  software 
systems  and  computer  modeling  and  simula- 
tion systems,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
those  systems  already  owned  by  the  Federal 
Ctovemment;  and  (6)  systems  analysis  and 
computer  programming  teams  that  oould  aid 
agencies  who  do  not  have  sufficient  in-house 
capatmitles  In  these  areas.  In  selecting  and 
Implementing  computer  systems.  For  en- 
vironmental systems,  priority  assignments 
and  flnanclal  support  for  these  various  ac- 
tivities should  come  primarily  from  the  en- 
vironmental mlsston  asendas,  KPA  *"<< 
NOAA. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  SBQUIP  Workshop  was  valuable  for 

participants  because  they  learned  of  each 
others'  activities  and  oould  exchange  experi- 
ences. A  workshop  or  symposium-type  meet- 
ing should  be  organized  in  this  general 
subject  area  on  a  periodic  basis. 

Recommendation  11.5:  That  a  formal 
mechanism  be  established,  through  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  or 
COSATI,  for  stimulating  direct  communica- 
tion between  those  concerned  with  environ- 
mental information  programs.  Such  a  mech- 
anism might  plan  and  support  small  Informal 
workshops  or  symposia  at  appropriate  In- 
tervals. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Committee  considered  the  user  of  en- 
vironmental quality  information  and  data. 
Existing  and  projected  systems  for  this  sub- 
ject area  will  have  to  serve  many  users,  both 
Inside  and  outside  the  Ooverruneiit.  In- 
formation support  must  be  rendered  not  only 
to  scientists  and  technologists,  but  also  to 
managers  who  may  not  have  technical  train- 
ing but  who  must  make  Important  decisions 
affecting  the  environment.  Under  existing 
conditions,  access  to  environmental  quality 
Information  can  be  quite  difficult,  par- 
ticularly for  Individuals  outside  the  Federal 
establishment.  At  present,  the  National 
Referral  Center  (NRC),  Library  of  Congress, 
has  the  task  of  directing  inquirers  to  loca- 
tions in  Qovemment  which  might  supply 
them  with  the  Information  required.  This 
ci^ability  should  be  strengthened  and  well- 
publicized. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  mis- 
sion agencies  to  Insiu*  that  NRC's  referral 
banks  are  up  to  date  and  as  complete  as 
possible. 

Recommendation  11.8:  lliat  q>eclflc  re- 
sponsibility and  resources  be  assigned  to 
the  National  Referral  Center,  Library  of 
Cor^gress,  for  the  development  of  Information 
tools  and  services  which  wUl  provide  extra- 
Government  users  with  Improved  access  to 
Government -generated  and  supported  tech- 
nical Information  in  the  environmental  qual- 
ity field.  An  early  task  within  this  over-all 
effort  shovild  be  to  compile  and  publish  a 
Directory  of  U.S.  Information  Resources  in 
the  Environmental  Quality  Area. 

•  *  •  •  • 

In  order  to  build  compatible  information 
and  data  networks  and  prevent  duprtloative 
activities  for  the  environmental  quality 
area,  it  Is  essential  to  know  what  Is  being 
done  In  the  various  Federal  mission  agen- 
cies. However,  access  to  knowledge  about 
on-going  and  oon^>leted  Federal  R&D  activi- 
ties is  not  easy.  This  is  as  true  for  activities 
pertaining  to  the  environment  as  it  is  for 
most  other  government  R&D  efforts.  In  the 
non-defense  arecte,  organizations  such  as 
the  Scienoe  Inftormation  Exchange,  the  Na- 
tional Te^mlcal  Information  Service,  and 
to  some  extent,  the  National  Referral  Center, 
have  been  given  major  responsibility  for 
the  storage  and  retrieval  of  information 
concerning  on -going  or  completed 
Oovenunent-supported  R&D  work.  However, 
these  organizations,  Individually  and  In 
aggregate,  have  not  been  entlrtiy  effective 
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In  this  effort.  The  major  cause  for  this 
faUure  Is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
submission  of  such  information  about  R&D 
projects  in  Government  agencies  to  these 
depositories  Is  sporadic.  Incomplete,  and  un- 
reliable. Therefore,  It  is  recommended  that 
existing  organizations  charged  with  respon- 
sibility In  the  area  of  project  reporting 
(i.e..  SIE  and  NTIS),  be  merged  and  re- 
organized Into  a  new  Oovemment-wlde 
clearinghouse,  perhaps  located  In  NTIS,  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  This  organization 
would  collect,  store.  Index,  and  retrieve  <ki 
demand,  information  about  all  ongoing  and 
completed  unclassified  R&D  work  canled 
on  in  Federal  laboratories  and  otherwise 
supported  by  Government  funds.  Submis- 
sion of  such  data  by  Government  agencies 
to  the  central  system  must  become  manda- 
tory and  should  be  checked  through  budg- 
etary reporting  methods  available  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  NEPIDS,  EPA,  be  given  the 
task  of  setting  up  and  oi>eratlng  a  complete 
R&D  project  reporting  system  for  EPA,  and 
submit  such  information  regularly  to  such 
a  central  Oovemment-wlde  R&D  report 
storage  and  retrieval  system. 
Recommendation  11.7: 

1.  That  the  following  be  consolidated  Into 
one  organization:  (a)  the  Science  Informa- 
tion Exchange  of  the  amlthsonlan  Institu- 
tion, which  stores  and  annoiuices 
Information  on  research-ln-progress;  and 
(b)  the  National  Technical  Information 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  stores,  announces,  and  distributes  re- 
ports on  completed  research.  A  consolidated 
organization  would  strengthen  intra- 
Government  mechanisms  for  exchange  of 
information  and  provide  extra-Oovemment 
users  a  one-point  source  for  Oovemment- 
wlde  Information  resources.  Such  an  orga- 
nization should  study  means  for  encouraging 
more  widespread  use  of  the  Government  re- 
port literature,  particularly  by  that  segment 
of  the  technical  conununlty  that  normally 
does  not  do  contract  work  tor  the 
Government. 

2.  That  Oovemment-wlde  mandatory  re- 
quirements be  established  to  provide  the 
consolidated  organization  with  current  In- 
formation on  research-ln-progress  and 
copies  of  reports  resulting  from  completed 
research  In  stan<lardized  formats,  and  that 
the  enforcing  of  these  requirements  be 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  total  Information  and  data  systems, 

supporting  Government  efforts  In  the  en- 
vironmental protection  area,  also  must  have 
the  capability  of  alerting  relevant  Govern- 
ment agencies  of  the  occurrence  of  an  en- 
vironmental emergency. 

Recommendation  11.8:  That  a  National 
Early  Warning  System  for  Major  Environ- 
mental Pollution  be  established  as  part  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Center  for 
Short-Llved  Phenomena,  to  act  as  a  medium 
for  rapidly  communicating  Information  from 
global  monitoring  systems  to  responsible  UJ3. 
Government  agencies. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  system  must  also  be  able  to  furnish 

the  Information  and  data  to  support  re- 
medial action  under  emergency  conditions. 
Many  organizations  at  various  Government 
levels  have  been  created  to  deal  with  environ- 
mental emergencies  In  the  U.S.  However, 
It  appears  that  additional  technical  Informa- 
tion activities  are  required  for  emergencies 
resulting  from  the  spillage  of  hazardous 
materials  during  transport.  A  HoMordoua  Ma- 
terial Information  Center  to  be  foro^  by 
the  V£.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, should  be  able  rapidly  to  fumlih 
detailed  Information  about  how  the  accl- 
denui  spillage  should  be  handled;  facts  about 
the  material;  whether  people  should  bs 
evacuated;  and  how  people  exposed  to  the 
material  should  be  treated.  As  far  as  poiribls. 
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the  center  should  derive  the  required  Infor- 
mation and  data  from  industrial  firms  who 
can  often  furnish  such  emergency  Informa- 
tion when  accidental  spillage  of  their  own 
product  occurs.  The  data  banks  of  the  center 
also  should  be  used  to  create  current-aware- 
ness Information  services  which  could  be  dis- 
tributed to  local  protection  organizations. 

Recommendation  11.9:  That  a  Hazardous 
Materials  Information  Center  be  established 
In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of 
Transportation  to  store  and  make  available 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  civil  authorities 
on  a  continuing  or  emergency  basis,  current 
Information  on  safe  hi>.nf^nng  procedures,  de- 
toxification methods,  and  other  emergency 
procediues  on  all  hazardous  materials  which 
might  be  transported  by  air,  land,  or  water 
within  the  U.S.  ac  on  the  high  seas. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Committee  gave  some  consideration  to 
procedures  which  might  be  used  to  imple- 
ment those  SEQUIP  reoonunendatlons  con- 
siderea  worthwhile  by  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology.  Also,  as  stated  In  the  Intro- 
ductory section  of  this  Report,  the  present 
SEQUIP  Ccwnmlttee  deliberately  concentrated 
Its  efforts  on  Information  and  data  programs 
concerned  with  environmental  pollution 
problems  and  did  not  study  such  programs 
supporting  other  areas  of  the  environmental 
quality  field  (e.g.  preservation  of  recreational 
space,  desalination,  population  pressure, 
etc.) .  The  present  survey — or  a  series  of  such 
surveys — should  be  extended  to  these  other 
areas  In  order  to  present  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  with  a  complete  picture  of 
all  ongoing  Federal  scientific  and  technical 
Information  activities  that  support  the  na- 
tional environmental  quality  effort.  A  per- 
manent COS  ATI  Panel  for  gnvironmentiU 
Quality  Information  and  Data  Systems 
should  be  established  and  charged  with 
achieving  these  objectives. 

Recommendation  IIJO:  That  a  new 
COSATI  Panel  on  Environmental  Qtiallty 
Information  and  Data  Systems  be  established 
to  followup  on  implementation  of  the 
SEQUIP  recommendations  and  to  continue 
the  SEQUIP  survey  into  relevant  subject 
areas  not  covered  by  the  present  Report 
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HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF  CAUVOUnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  important  hearings  are  cur- 
rently in  progress  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  on 
HJl.  34,  The  Conversion  Research  and 
Education  Act  of  1971.  Among  those  who 
have  been  invited  to  make  theh-  views 
known  to  the  committee  is  the  Council 
of  Engineers  and  Scientists  Organiza- 
tions, headquartered  in  Inglewood,  Calif. 
CESO  represents  over  125,000  engineers 
and  scientisft  employed  acroes  the 
Nation. 

Wilford  Woodcock.  CESO  national 
chairman,  and  Robert  Leventhal,  legis- 
lative chairman,  have  drafted  an  excel- 
lent statement  in  which  they  critically 
analyze  the  provisions  of  Hil.  34,  offer 
alternative  suggestions,  and  underscore 
the  very  real  need  for  workable  economic 
conversion  legislation.  Clearly,  these  gen- 
tlemen and  the  thousands  of  CESO  mem- 
bers are  In  a  position  to  understand  the 
vital  conversion  issue  and  to  shed  light 
on  suggested  approaches  to  the  problem. 

Defense  and  aerospace  imemployment 
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continues  at  a  high  and  unacceptable 
level.  Engineers,  scientists,  and  other 
technological  personnel  have  the  talent 
and  ability  now  to  pl^y  productive  roles 
in  civilian  government  projects  designed 
to  solve  domestic  problems.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  conversion  legislation  be  passed 
this  year  to  get  us  on  the  road  toward 
effectively  attacking  such  problems  as 
those  of  our  environment  and  using  the 
valuable  members  of  America's  defense 
and  aerospace  industries.  They  are  a  na- 
tional resource  which  we  must  not  waste. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
following  testimony  of  CESO  and  the 
need  for  prompt  enactment  of  conver- 
sion legislation: 

SxATXBtxNT  or  Wn.FORD  Woodcock.  National 
Chateman  and  Robert  M.  Lzvxnthal.  Leg- 
iSLATTvx  Chaibman,  ConNciL  or  Enginxehs 
AND  Scientists  Organizations  to  Commit- 
TEx  on  Science  and  Astbonautics,  Re- 
OABOING  H.R.  34 

We  consider  it  an  honor  and  privilege 
to  submit  testimony  to  this  honorable  com- 
mittee as  it  considers  the  issues  set  forth 
m  H.R.  34. 

Prior  to  making  some  specific  comments, 
we  feel  It  appropriate  to  place  our  remarks 
in  perspective  by  explaining  who  Is  the 
Council  of  Engineers  and  Scientists 
Organizations. 

For  many  years,  groups  of  engineers  and 
scientists  have  banded  together  to  bargain 
collectively  to  further  their  economic  weU- 
belng,  and  to  participate  In  how  they  were 
to  be  utilized  in  Industry  and  lay  plans  for 
the  future. 

Several  years  ago,  many  different  groups 
banded  together  as  it  became  aptparent  the 
employed  engineers  and  scientists  of  this 
country  needed  a  voice. 

In  our  opinion,  while  many  claimed  to 
speak  for  the  engineering  and  sdentlflc 
community,  In  reaUty  there  was  no  voice. 
The  professional  societies,  while  Interested 
In  advancing  knowledge,  a  most  laudable 
objective,  did  not  take  an  active  role  In 
looking  to  the  utilization,  compensation  and 
planning  for  the  future  use  of  the  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  community  In  the 
country. 

The  Indiostry  groups,  which  appeared  tte- 
quentiy  before  various  Federal  committees 
and  agencies,  had,  and  still  have,  their 
legitimate  ends  to  seek.  These  groups  rep- 
resent profit  making  enterprise,  and  this  Is 
not  always  commensurate  with  good  long 
range  planning  for  the  coomxltment  and 
utilization  of  manpower. 

The  groups  that  comprise  our  Council, 
to  some  extent  are  equally  responsible  as 
the  others  who  allowed  the  unfortunate  sit- 
uation we  now  find,  as  to  the  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  the  engineering  and  scientific 
community.  We  are  late  in  maung  our- 
selves heard  but  we  are  now  out  to  rectify 
that  situation. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  that  confronts  this  country 
regarding  the  utilization  of  Engineers  and 
Scientists.  Here  are  a  few  facts  we  would 
like  to  recount  before  making  some  com- 
ments on  this  legislation. 

Recent  figiires  show  our  domestic  work 
force  is  about  82.6  million.  Of  this,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  places  the  engineers 
and  scientists  at  a  little  over  one  million,  or 
about  U%  of  the  work  force. 

We  have  heard  renkarks  by  representa- 
tives of  the  cuirent  Administration  that 
the  number  of  unemployed  engineers  and 
scientists,  In  relation  to  the  total  work  force. 
Is  very  small.  That's  a  true  statement — 
however,  in  our  opinion  it  begs  the  issue. 

Basically,  we  are  a  productive  society. 
While  there  now  seems  to  be  an  "anti- 
teohnology"  climate  emerging,  it  Is  worth 
reflecting  on  how  this  country  got  where 
it  is  now.  We  got  here  on  the  technological 
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excellence  of  our  engineering  and  scientific 
community. 

The  advances  of  the  engineering  and  sden- 
tltic  community  have  generated  work  for 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  produced  one  of 
the  highest  standards  of  living  In  the  world. 
It  is  regrettable  that  basically  we  are  a 
reactive  society.  While  the  warning  signs 
were  apparent,  there  was  littie  Interest  In 
pre-planning  for  effective  manpower  utiliza- 
tion of  our  skilled  work  force. 

Now  that  we  have  the  serious  situation  of 
the  displacement,  unemployment  and  undw- 
employment  of  a  significant  segment  of  our 
engineering  and  scientific  community  as  a 
fact,  we  are  contemplating  .'-ome  action. 

We  find  It  grimly  ironic  that  the  "anti- 
technology"  forces  In  this  country,  who  want 
the  shift  away  from  defense  oriented  proj- 
ects to  civilian  problems,  basically  concerned 
with  ecology,  seem  to  overlook  who  Is  going 
to  find  the  solutions  to  the  environmental 
and  social  system  problems  that  confront 
our  society.  The  answer  Is  self-evident,  the 
engineering  scientific  manpower  i>ool  that 
at  present  is  being  treated  to  the  fruits  of 
our  "pre-planning." 

It  is  our  opinion  that  we  cannot  for  long 
afford  the  drastic  underutllizatlon  of  this 
most  skilled  segment  of  our  work  force.  The 
human  tragedy  Is  Incalculable,  wtm^  the 
economic  waste  Intolerable. 

We  recommend  the  sponsors  of  HJl.  34  for 
taking  a  positive  step  toward  doing  some- 
thing that  will  have  a  long  range  effect  on 
the  utilization  of  the  engineering  and  scien- 
tific conununlty  in  this  country.  On  behalf 
of  the  Council,  we  wish  to  state  that  we  lend 
our  full  support  and  cooperation  to  this  bill. 
If  it  were  enacted  In  its  present  form.  It 
would  be  an  important  step  forward.  We  do 
feel,  however,  that  some  modifications  might 
be  considered,  that  would  in  our  opinion 
make  the  bill  much  more  significant. 

We  realize  some  of  our  suggestions  may 
not  be  within  the  scope  of  this  committee 
to  consider.  We  do  hope,  however,  that  If  you 
find  them  of  merit,  you  will  see  they  are 
referred  to  the  approiMlate  parties  for 
consideration. 

HJl.  34  Is  an  Important  step  forward  In 
planning  for  the  utilization  of  our  engineer- 
ing and  sclentlflc  work  force  as  we  proceed 
with  the  conversion  that  has  already  started. 
There  are  several  areas  of  the  bill,  which  if, 
m  our  opinion,  were  amended,  would  bring 
more  immediate  results  to  the  benefit  of 
the  country  and  the  individuals  who  axe  In 
drastic  need  of  immediate  relief. 

Unless  steps  are  taken  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion we  have  now,  a  serious  technological  gap 
can  be  opened.  Large  numbers  of  the  current 
technological  work  force  are  being  perma- 
nenUy  displaced.  Enrollements  in  the  tech- 
nical schools  are  dropping,  and  the  lead  time 
to  train  a  new  work  force  can  be  weU  In 
excess  of  ten  years — on  the  average,  five  years 
for  an  engineering  or  technical  degree,  and 
at  least  5  years  working  experience  before 
any  real  expectation  can  be  had  of  a  mean- 
ingful contribution. 

Those  who  feel  that  employees  displaced 
can  be  brought  back  Into  the  fold  after  five 
years  or  more  away  from  the  work  are  to 
error,  as  In  many  of  the  specialties  the  prac- 
tical "half -life"  is  short.  We  have  heard  a 
representative  of  the  Chemical  Society  testify 
to  California  that  a  research  chemist  away 
from  a  lab  for  one  year  or  more  is  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  lost. 

While  we  need  much  retraining  and  re- 
orientation, there  are  at  present  many  pro- 
jects that  are  of  a  pressing  social  need.  What 
seems  to  be  missing  is  what  might  be  termed 
the  "Market  Mechanism."  to  brtog  those 
sectors  of  the  economy  that  could  solve  the 
problems  toto  toterfaoe. 

We  note  with  gre«tt  interest  that  imder 
Tltie  IV,  Section  403  calls  for  a  computerized 
Conversion  Information  Service  to  acquatot 
small  business  concerns  with  various  activi- 
ties under  the  Act. 
We  feel  this  concept  should  be  expanded 
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to  s  much  broader  scope.  A  full  coordloatiiig 
agency,  poedble  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Act,  should  be  established.  The  Agency  would 
be  charged  with  taking  the  priority  areas  of 
civilian  research  and  development  activity 
likely  to  contribute  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Nation's  pressing  domestic  problems,  as  set 
forth  in  Title  n,  Section  201(a),  (3),  (3)  and 
then  Investigating,  cataloging  and  maintain- 
ing flies  of  all  activity  that  Is  currently 
iinderway  on  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

This  coordinating  agency  would  work  with 
the  existing  Federal  agencies  to  Identify  their 
areas  of  activity,  and  work  through  the 
Federal  districts  to  learn  what  activities.  If 
any.  State  and  local  govemmenta  are  under- 
taking in  theee  areas. 

With  the  gathering  of  this  Information 
under  one  roof,  so  to  speak,  potential  con- 
tractors would  have  one  source  to  seek  In- 
formation. Also  knowledge  would  be  gained 
as  to  amounts  being  spent  seeking  solutions 
to  these  problems.  Having  established  what 
is  being  done  at  various  levels  of  government, 
the  Coordinating  Agency  could  then  fulfill 
what  appears  to  be  an  Important  missing 
link,  market  IdentlflcaUon. 

Many  large  firms,  particularly  In  Aerospace, 
have  the  ability  and  Interest  to  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  in  these  areas  of  concern, 
but  there  is  no  identifiable  marketplace  for 
those  Interested  In  problems  of  \irban  con- 
centration and  environmental  pollution. 

For  any  one  company  to  attempt  to  call 
upon  hundreds  of  local  agenclee  to  gather 
together  enough  cooperating  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  work  on 
these  problems  is  impractical.  Not  only 
would  the  expenditure  be  prohibitive,  but  If 
such  a  venture  were  launched.  It  would  prob- 
ably fall  as  there  would  be  no  mechanism 
for  competitive  pricing,  and  would  appear 
too  self-serving  for  the  sponsoring  corpora- 
tion. 

While  there  Is  no  market  mechanism,  ur- 
ban areas  are  starved  for  creative  solutions, 
involving  hardware  and  software  to  solve 
the  pressing  and  mounting  social  problems. 
Many  of  these  problems  could  be  alleviated 
with  technological  brecikthroughs,  but  most 
actual  needs  must  wait  on  private  enterprise 
developments  emerging  from  other  areas  be- 
cause no  market  mechanism  exists  for  direct 
application. 

Many  municipalities  and  states  spend 
fragmented  sums  to  explore  various  aspects, 
usually  segments  of  technological  problems. 
One  County  will  extend  a  small  contract  for 
hard  waste  disposal  development,  while  a 
city  will  do  the  same,  but  neither  can  spend 
enough  to  accomplish  their  basic  objectives. 
The  result  of  the  current  system  is  often 
dupUcatlon  and  mlsallocatlon  of  already  too 
meager  resources. 

Once  the  areas  of  priority  are  established, 
and  knowledge  gained  of  what  Is  currently 
underway,  decisions  could  then  be  made  as 
to  what  projects  could  be  advanced  for  Im- 
plementation. 

At  present  the  problem  seems  to  be  one  of 
Inability  to  make  the  proper  manpower  and 
economic  allocations.  We  would  suggest  that 
In  addition  to  the  stated  Intention  of  this 
Act  to  bring  the  level  of  spending  on  these 
civilian  oriented  projects  into  a  parity  with 
defense  expendltiu-es,  consideration  be 
given  the  immediate  implementation  of  one 
or  both  of  the  following  as  additional  meth- 
ods of  funding  these  projects. 

Through  the  Coordinating  Agency,  using 
coordinators  in  the  federal  regions,  there 
could  be  a  pooling  of  funds  along  specified 
areas  of  Interest.  This  would  then  create  a 
marketplace.  Having  identified  a  problem 
area,  and  obtaining  indication  of  Intent  to 
participate,  the  Coordinating  Agency  could 
then  Invite  bids.  Having  obtained  and 
evaluated  the  bids,  the  Agency  could  then 
retTim  to  all  who  Indicated  an  Interest  In 
participating  In  the  project  with  proposed 
cost  allocatlcHis. 
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In  this  manner  oontiaots  of  sufficient  sIbs 
would  be  Involved  to  Justify  research  and 
proposal  work  on  the  part  of  the  companies. 
Funds  spent  on  the  local  levels  would  be 
concentrated  Instead  of  being  q>ent  plece- 
me<a  without  obtaining  desired  results. 

The  concept  can  be  carried  further  In 
that  if  a  project  were  to  result  in  a  market- 
able product,  those  agencies  that  partici- 
pated in  the  R&D  would  pay  one  price,  all 
others  more.  The  additional  funds  could  be 
used  to  offset  the  R&D  expenditure,  or  used 
to  self-fund  future  projects  within  the 
agency. 

There  Is  no  Intent  to  dupUcate  or  Interfere 
with  the  activities  of  any  existing  federal 
agency.  The  Coordinating  Agency  would  help 
as  a  clearing  house  to  avoid  duplication  and 
to  disseminate  information  and,  hopefully, 
for  some  projects  where  the  federal  agencies 
need  participation  of  local  government,  ar- 
range the  coordination. 

If  a  Federal  agency  lacks  what  It  feels  is 
an  adequate  appropriation  f<M'  a  given  proj- 
ect, upon  request,  the  Coordinating  Agency 
could  investigate  to  see  If  there  are  any 
local  governments  who  are  interested  In  co- 
operating with  the  Federal  Agency  to  see  the 
project  moved  forwvrd. 

In  addition  to  utilizing  the  Coordinating 
Agency  concept,  we  suggest  that  TlUe  IV, 
Ouarantees,  be  considered  for  revision.  At 
present.  It  specifies  smaU  business  only,  with 
a  fixed  rate  of  Interest  for  specific  projects. 

This  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
lacks  the  boldness  needed  to  bring  immedi- 
ate relief.  At  present  It  Is  estimated  there  Is 
in  excess  of  200  billion  in  the  private  pension 
plans.  The  pension  funds  from  defense  related 
industries  run  into  the  hundreds  of  millions. 
There  is  no  naarket  mechanism  to  bring  these 
funds  Into  play  for  the  benefit  of  the  em- 
ployees, except  to  provide  Income  for  the 
fortunate  few  who  qualify.  In  their  non- 
productive years. 

It  Is  well  established  that  under  certain 
circumstances  the  government  guarantees 
loans.  This  Act  embodies  that  concept.  Re- 
gretfully, the  defense  contractors  In  this 
country  do  not  enjoy  the  highest  credit  rat- 
ings, and  their  plans  for  conversion  or  diver- 
sification are  often  thwarted  by  lack  of  abil- 
ity to  raise  risk  capital  or  float  loans. 

The  most  creditworthy  corporations  which 
can  readily  raise  these  risk  funds  are  the 
principal  marketplace  for  many  pension 
funds  due  to  their  relative  security. 

We  now  recommend  that  Included  In  this 
Act  be  a  Conversion  and  Diversification  Com- 
mittee, comprised  of  representatives  of  Man- 
agement, Government  and  Labor.  Defense 
oriented  firms  with  conversion  or  diversifica- 
tion plans  will  file  them  with  this  conunlt- 
tee  for  evaluation  as  to  feaslblltly.  If  deter- 
mined feasible,  the  plans  will  be  approved. 

Appropriate  arrangements  should  be  made 
to  allow  pension  fund  t-\isteee  to  lend  the 
funds  necessary  for  these  projects  at  a  rate 
of  Interest  that  is  at  least  as  favorable  as 
the  current  yield  from  the  virtually  safe  in- 
vestments which  characterize  the  pension 
fKsrtfolioe. 

A  percentage  could  then  be  added  on  top 
of  the  guaranteed  rate  to  the  pension  trustees, 
and  that  amoimt  used  as  an  offset  against 
bad  debts,  or  to  generate  funding  for  new 
projects. 

Even  adding  a  slight  percentage  over  the 
prevailing  rate  for  conservative  Investments, 
plus  an  allowance  for  bad  debts,  the  rate 
would  be  lower  than  alternate  sources  of 
funds  for  defense  related  Industries.  The 
risk  to  the  government  in  guaranteeing  these 
loans  would  be  minimal  for  two  reasons;  first, 
only  those  projects  that  appeared  to  have 
good  chances  of  proving  economically  feasible 
to  the  trl -partite  committee  would  be  ap- 
proved; second,  there  would  be  a  reserve 
created  by  the  successful  projects  for  the 
inevitable  one  that  doesnt  work  out. 

The  Pension  trustees  would  be  In  a  fully 
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secured  position,  earning  possibly  even  a 
slightly  higher  yield  than  they  could  rea- 
sonably e]q>ect  from  Investments  with  slmUar 
safety. 

This  concept  could  be  made  even  more 
palatable  if  firms  participating  were  allowed 
an  additional  60%  deduction  for  the  amount 
of  Interest  paid  on  such  loans  against  their 
taxes. 

If  cither  or  both  oi  the  programs  outlined 
here  were  to  be  adopted,  we  might  see 
dramatic  results.  In  this  country  we  have 
large  firms  that  are  tailored  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  government.  These  firms  have  put 
together  teams  of  "mind  power"  to  solve 
the  needs  Identified  by  government.  In  the 
past  the  needs  have  been  prlmaniy  defense 
oriented. 

The  so-called  "defense  firms"  adc^ted  and 
met  these  governmental  needs,  oftlmee  on 
very  short  notice,  developing  new  technology 
and  solving  new  problems  without  massive 
retraining.  We  do  not  really  look  on  these 
firms  so  much  as  "defense  contractors",  as 
we  view  them  as  government  contractors. 
They  have  been  doing  mostly  defense  work, 
because  the  defense  estabUsbment  has  put 
out  the  call,  and  Congress  appropriated  the 
fimds  to  have  significant  work  accomplished. 

It  Is  our  opinion,  based  on  a  number  of 
years  working  with  employed  engineers  and 
scientists,  and  listening  to  testimony  at  many 
hearings,  both  Federal  and  State,  that  if  a 
major  contract,  for  example  hard  waste  dis- 
posal, were  available  to  bid,  quickly  the  so- 
called  defense  firms  would  appear,  ready  and 
able  to  go  to  work  on  that  problem. 

If  such  a  contract  were  to  be  awarded, 
there  would  be  Inunedlate  employment,  and, 
based  on  past  performance,  within  a  very 
short  time  the  majority  of  engineers  »nrt 
scientists  would  quickly  be  up  to  speed  on 
the  project  In  an  employment  situation. 
Under  these  clrciimstances,  much  of  the  need 
for  retraining  in  an  educational  setting  would 
be  reduced. 

We  would  further  comment  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  body  of  opinion  that  we  should. 
In  effect,  dismantle  these  so-called  defense 
firms  and  retrain  the  management  teams  in 
the  necessary  skills  to  compete  In  the  civilian 
marketplace. 

Real  question  exists  In  our  minds  as  to  the 
practicality  of  this  concept.  We  all  agree  there 
are  pressing  social  problems  that  must  be 
solved.  We  all  agree  that  only  by  focusing 
significant  amounts  of  "brainpower"  will 
these  problems  be  solved. 

Our  civilian  economy  is  profit  oriented.  If 
there  were  a  profit  potential,  commensiirate 
with  the  risks,  the  private  or  commercial 
firms  would  now  be  actively  seeking  to  resolve 
these  social  problems  and  thereby  realize  the 
profits.  The  fact  that  this  is  not  occurring 
speaks  for  Itself. 

The  problems  that  confront  our  society,  as 
enumerated  In  this  Act,  must  be  solved  by 
governmental  action.  There  are  two  choices: 
the  Federal  government  can  establish  Its  own 
research,  development  and  production  facili- 
ties, and  place  employees  directly  on  the  fed- 
eral payroll  to  solve  these  problems.  Frc»n 
past  expressions,  It  does  not  appear  this  Is 
the  wish  of  Congress. 

The  other  alternative  Is  for  government  to 
determine  the  priorities,  allocate  reeouroee, 
either  by  direct  funding,  or  perhaps  through 
one  of  the  vehicles  we  have  described  in  this 
testimony,  and  then  to  Invite  bids  from  pri- 
vate contractors  who  specialize  In  doing  work 
for  the  government. 

Past  practice  says  this  latter  course  will  be 
the  direction  of  choice.  If  this  premise  Is  cor- 
rect, do  we  really  want  to  break  up  and 
retrain  the  management  teams  of  the  so- 
called  "defense"  firms  who  are  uniquely 
equipped  to  meeting  the  demands  of  govern- 
ment? We  think  not.  Contracting  with  the 
Federal  government  has  become  a  very  spe- 
cialized field  that  most  civilian  oriented  firms 
are  not  equipped  to  do  managarlally.  Blnoe 
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we  must  have  such  capabUU^,  and  It  cxir- 
rently  exists,  let's  put  It  to  use  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

There  Is  an  additional  consideration  that 
Justifies  creating  new  government  contract 
areas  to  keep  the  technical  and  management 
teams  together  that  have  created  our  na- 
tional defense  etrsenal.  At  present  It  appears 
we  can  now  re-direct  these  resources,  how- 
ever, the  International  scene  changes  rapidly. 
If  we  dismantle  the  current  firms  and  teams, 
the  time  to  reassemble  them  If  they  again 
become  necessary  at  their  former  levels, 
might  be  much  longer  than  events  will  allow. 
If,  In  fact,  the  capability  is  there,  and  all 
that  needs  to  be  done  Is  a  redirection,  our 
ability  to  respond  to  such  challenges  would 
be  more  timely. 

We  realize  we  have  thrown  out  a  number 
of  concepts  that  represent  departures  from 
the  way  things  have  been  done  In  the  past. 
Currently,  this  country  Is  experiencing  a 
severe  economic  depression.  For  the  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  community.  It  Is  a  depres- 
sion of  dramatic  consequences. 

While  no  one  group  of  the  work  force  Is 
entitled  to  favored  treatment  over  other 
groups,  the  Inter-relatlonshlp  between  engi- 
neering and  scientific  advancement  and  em- 
ployment is  inescapable.  The  engineers  and 
scientists  design  and  create  the  products. 
These  products  create  production  and  service 
employment.  When  a  significant  percent  of 
the  engineering  and  scientific  work  force  is 
unen^>loyed,  there  Is  a  geometric  effect  on 
other  types  of  employment. 

Not  only  do  these  men  have  a  significant 
personal  investment  In  their  educations,  but 
government  at  all  levtis  has  a  large  invest- 
ment as  many  were  educated  at  tax  sup- 
ported Institutions,  under  O.  I.  Bills,  or  at 
private  Institutions  which  receive  a  favored 
tax  status.  If  we  fall  to  use  this  Investment, 
we  are  shamefully  wasting  a  scarce  resource. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Engineers  and 
Scientists  Organizations,  we  urge  that  you 
lend  all  efforts  to  passage  of  HJl.  34,  and 
give  full  consideration  for  inoliision  of  the 
recommendations  we  have  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Council,  or  perhaps  the  introduction 
of  additional  legislation  that  would  Imple- 
ment theee  concepts. 


WASHINGTON  REPORT 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TKXA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  policy  to  publish  a  monthly  news- 
letter at  my  own  expense  to  keep  my 
constituents  in  the  18th  District  of  Texas 
advised  of  my  activities  on  their  behalf. 
The  following  Is  the  text  of  my  latest 
Washington  Report: 

HouBx  LzGisLATTvx  AcTivrms 

Welfare  Reform — The  House  has  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  broad  set  of  changes 
in  the  welfare  system.  I  opposed  the  changes 
because  I  am  firmly  against  giving  people 
guaranteed  aimual  Incomes,  expanding  the 
welfare  rolls,  removing  state  controls  on  wel- 
fare, and  increasing  welfare  costs  to  the 
taxpayer. 

In  an  effort  to  help  promote  real  welfare 
reform,  several  other  Representatives  and  I 
Introduced  an  alternative  to  the  House  bill 
and  unsuccessfully  tried  to  have  it  substi- 
tuted for  the  liberal  measure.  Ova  proposal 
embodied  the  President's  Federal  sharing 
concept  and  turned  the  welfare  program  over 
to  the  states.  It  had  strong  work  Incentives 
rather  than  a  guaranteed  annual  Income.  It 
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made  welfare  hard  to  get  on  and  easy  to 
get  off.  It  also  would  have  kept  taxpayer 
cost  down,  something  the  liberal  bill  totally 
Ignored.  Hopefully,  the  Senate  will  have  bet- 
ter Judgment  on  this  issue  and  will  rectify 
matters. 

Obscenity  Control — A  bill  has  been  ap- 
proved which  among  other  things  prohibits 
Individuals  and  organizations  from  using  the 
malls  to  promote  or  sell  pornographic  mate- 
rials to  minors.  It  also  regelates  obscene 
material  deliveries  to  hoiises  with  minors  In 
residence.  I  supported  the  bill  because  there 
was  no  stronger  measure  before  the  House  at 
that  time.  In  my  opinion,  though,  this  bill 
Is  to  the  smut  trade  what  a  band-aid  Is  to  a 
gunshot  wound.  If  Congress  Is  really  serious 
about  cracltlng  down  on  the  porno  peddlers. 
It  would  pass  legislation  such  as  I  have  intro- 
duced which  closes  off  the  malls  to  the  trans- 
mission of  obscene  advertising,  and  Imposes 
up  to  $50,000  in  fines  or  up  to  five  years  in 
prison  for  violations. 

Joint  Committee  on  Environment — ^The 
House  has  voted  to  establish  a  Joint  House- 
Senate  Conunlttee  to  provide  a  unified  means 
of  focusing  Congressional  attention  and  ac- 
tion on  environmental  problems.  As  sponsor 
of  a  similar  bill,  I  heartily  approved  the 
House  action,  but  If  the  Senate  drags  Its  feet 
on  the  ides  as  It  has  In  the  past,  I  will  iirge 
my  colleagues  to  fall  back  on  another  bill 
of  mine  which  would  create  a  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Envlrotmient.  A  way  simply 
must  be  found  to  coordinate  Congressional 
action  and  bring  order  out  of  the  present 
legislative  chaos  existing  in  this  area. 

Veterans  Drug  Abuse — Approval  has  been 
given  to  legislation  enabling  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  better  cope  with  the  trag- 
edies of  O.I.  drug  abuse.  Under  the  blU, 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  will  be  provided 
to  active  duty  personnel  as  well  as  veterans 
on  a  comprehensive  nationwide  basis  as 
needed. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  Appropria- 
tions— ^As  part  of  the  $2.3  billion  AEC  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1972,  $130  million 
has  been  earmarked  for  the  fast  breeder 
reactor  program.  I  have  been  a  vocal  sup- 
porter of  this  program  because  if  the  AEC 
can  successfully  develop  and  help  Imple- 
ment a  system  of  fast  breeders  and  other 
reactors,  it  would  create  a  very  economical 
system  of  desalting  sea  water.  This  break- 
through could  help  resolve  the  water  needs 
of  Northwest  Texas  and  the  State. 

The  following  Is  the  schedule  for  my  Dis- 
trict Representative,  Charles  Lanehart: 

8/4,  Dlmmltt,  First  State  Bank. 

8/6,  Tulla,  Court  House. 

8/6,  SUverton,  City  Hall  (&-ia). 

8/6,  Qultaque,  1st  Nat.  Bank  (1-0). 

8/9,  Memphis,  Court  House. 

8/10,  Wellington,  Court  House. 

8/11,  Panhandle,  Court  House. 

8/12,  Claude,  Ootirt  House. 

8/13,  Clarendon,  Farmers  State  Bank. 

This  newsletter  Is  made  possible  by  con- 
tributions from  Interested  citizens. 

HOBSK  SLEEPINO  SICKKESS 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin 
has  acted  swiftly  In  the  face  of  critical  dan- 
gers to  horses  and  human  health  posed  by 
the  disease  Venezuelan  equine  encephalo- 
myelitis (VEE)  which  has  spread  from  Latin 
America  through  Central  America  and  Mex- 
ico and  Into  South  Texas.  This  dreaded  dis- 
ease, which  takes  the  form  of  a  rare  type 
of  sleeping  sickness.  Is  a  real  health  hazard 
to  people  and  Is  fatal  to  horses. 

In  response  to  my  urglngs  and  those  of 
other  concerned  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions the  Secretary  has  declared  a  state  of 
national  emergency,  a  declaration  that  has 
enabled  the  Federal  government  to  focus  all 
necessary  resources  on  the  problems  of  ciulng 
the  effects  of  this  deadly  disease  and  pre- 
venting Its  spread  to  other  parts  of  Texas 
and  the  Nation. 
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I  have  also  written  to  the  Secretary  and 
requested  him  to  meet  with  Public  Health 
Department  officials  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
leasing for  commercial  production  and  dis- 
tribution the  experimental  vaccine  that  has 
proved  so  effective  in  combating  VEE. 

AGRICXn.TnRK  LEOISLATIOK 

Pesticide  Control — The  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  now 
workliig  on  a  third  version  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's Pesticide  Bill.  While  many  areas 
of  agreement  have  been  reached,  chief  dis- 
putes center  on:  the  role  of  a  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Committee,  penalties  for  violations. 
Judicial  review  procedures,  and  the  question 
of  payments  to  farmers  and  others  owning 
pesticides  deemed  imsafe. 

Rural  Development — The  Agriculture 
Committee  rural  development  hearings  have 
been  focusing  on  a  bill  proposed  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  which  would 
greatly  expand  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Pro- 
duction Credit  Association  operations.  Pres- 
ent committee  disagreements  center  on 
whether:  farm  real  estate  loans  should  be 
raised  to  100%  of  appraised  value;  Federal 
land  banks  should  finance  middle-Income 
niral  housing;  land  bank  operations  and 
controls  should  be  centralized  in  Washing- 
ton; and,  land  bank  reserve  requirements 
should  be  reduced. 

Payment  Limitations — In  a  surprise  move. 
House  urban  and  suburban  representatives 
succeeded  In  attaching  a  $20,000  payment 
limitation  to  $10  bUUon  U8DA  approprta- 
tlons  bill  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  Senate 
refused  to  take  similar  action  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  persuasive  arguing  on  the  part 
of  farm  state  members,  chief  backers  of  the 
amendment  agreed  to  drop  their  proposal. 
I  spent  a  lot  of  hours  on  this;  I  am  glad  my 
efforts  paid  off. 

FARM     TKtrCK     RTTLES    BEINQ    CHANGED 

It  Is  most  gratifying  that  the  Transporta- 
tion Dep>artment  has  rethought  Its  new  farm 
truck  and  driver  regulations  and  has  pro- 
posed a  series  of  appropriate  revisions  pat- 
terned along  the  lines  of  legislation  I  had 
previously  Introduced  (see  June-July  Wash- 
ington Report) .  Under  these  revisions:  mini- 
mum driver  age  will  be  18;  no  Investigations 
need  be  made  Into  driver  baclc  ground, 
character,  and  driving  record;  and,  no  Fed- 
eral special  written  or  road  tests  need  be 
taken. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  QUESTION- 
NAIRE RESULTS 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or  MICBICAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably 
mirroring  the  sentiment  of  the  Nation, 
crime,  the  economy,  the  drug  problem 
and  Vietnam  were  the  four  major  prob- 
lems cited  by  the  voters  in  the  Uth  an- 
nual congressional  questionnaire  I  con- 
ducted for  our  Eighth  District  of  Michi- 
gan. It  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  entire  membership  the 
results  of  the  questionnaire  which  were 
Just  tabulated  with  nearly  18,000  votes 
recorded. 

In  making  this  report  to  Congress.  I 
have  also  directed  a  copy  of  the  question- 
naire results  to  the  President  for  his 
information. 

I  think  it  is  of  particular  interest  to 
single  out  the  results  of  the  question 
dealing  with  the  United  States  opening 
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diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with 
mainland  China  in  light  of  today's  an- 
nouncement that  the  administration 
supports  seating  mainland  China  in  the 
United  Nations.  As  you  will  note  in  the 
results,  recognition  of  Red  China  was 
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favored  by  66.4  percent  of  the  voters  who 
participated. 

In  listing  the  questionnaire  results,  I 
would  also  like  to  mention  the  fine  co- 
operation of  the  weekly  and  daily  news- 
papers who  published  the  questionnaire 

UTH  ANNUAL  CONGRESSIONAL  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 
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once  again.  This  fine  cooperation  assured 
us  that  every  resident  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict would  have  the  chance  to  vote  if  not 
through  the  special  mailing  then  via  our 
newspapers. 
The  questionnaire  results  follow: 


Do  you  favor— 

Yaa 

No 

Do  you  favor— 

Ytt 

No 

Nuii»- 
bar 

Pac- 
cant 

Num- 
ber 

Par- 
cant 

Nwn- 
bw 

Par- 
oaot 

NOHt- 

bar 

Par- 
coot 

1. 

The  Nixon  administration's  overall   performance  and 

accomplishments  dunni  its  1st  2  years? 

a.  Gradual  withdrawal  from  South  Vfetnam  ts  advocstad 
by  the  President? 

8.670 

6.872 

5,264 
2,301 

9,755 

12.100 

57.5 

47.6 

36.3 
16.1 

66.4 

81.4 

6,408 

42.5 

5.  Reduction  of  American  troop  commitment  in  Europe  'or 
NATO?..                             

10.274 
1,759 

8,712 
8,833 

2,256 

7,207 

69.6 

11.9 

61.4 
64.9 

15.8 

52.8 

4,479 
13,039 

5.455 
4,976 

11,899 

6,442 

30  4 

2. 

6.  Tha  leealization  of  ma'ihuana? 

7.  The  Adminlstraiion's  concept  of  ravanua  sharlnt  wtth 

State  and  local  governmenb  without  Federal  controls?. 

8.  Substantial  reductions  in  our  space  profram?.  .. 

9.  Issuance  of  food  stamps  to  persons  who  voluntarily 

strilie? 

10.  Lefislation  to  create  a  comprehensive  national  health 
insurance  program? 

88.1 

b.  Withdrawal  by  Dec  31.  1971,  provided  there  are  pro- 

visions tor  the  return  of  our  prisoners? 

c.  Immediate  withdrawal?.. 

38.6 
311 

3. 

The  US.  operHng  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with 
mainland  China?.         

4,938 
2,764 

33.6 
18.6 

84.2 

4. 

Umillni  forstin  imports  if  Uiey  undvly  kurt  American 
iobs  and  industry? 

47.2 

•*As  of  now,  who  is  your  choice  for  President  In  19727 

■*What  ts  the  singia  most  important  problam  In  tha  country  today? 

Nixon 

54.4 

Crime 

Economy 

Drugs 

Vietnam 

20.9 

UndacMad 

19.8 

17  1 

Muskia 

7.1 

116 

Wallace 

3.4 

VL2 

Kennedy 

3.3 

Taxes 

4.9 

Reagan 

1.6 

Welfare 

4.1 

Agnaw 

1.5 

Environment. 

4.6 

1.4 

JudWaL 
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DAYLIN.  INC.  DEDICATES  NEW 
OPERATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or   CAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Wednesday.  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition 
of  the  dedication  of  the  West  Coast  Op- 
erational Headquarters  of  Daylin,  Inc.. 
at  12910  Culver  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  on  August  24,  1971,  I  would  like 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  this  company 
which  has  grown  to  a  major  retailing 
firm  in  less  than  a  dozen  years. 

With  corporate  ofiQces  in  Beverly  Hilla, 
Calif.,  Daylin  owns  and  operates  more 
than  500  retail  outlets  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  is  doing 
business  in  excess  of  $400  million  a  year. 

The  beautiful  new  Operational  Head- 
quarters building  in  Culver  City  houses 
some  of  its  west  coast-based  divisions  and 
corporate  departments. 

The  company's  11,000  dedicated  «n- 
ployees  are  headed  by  Amnon  Bamess, 
chairman  of  the  board;  Max  Candiotty, 
president;  and  Dave  Finkle,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee.  These  three  are 
the  cofounders  of  the  firm.  In  addition  to 
their  proven  confidence  in  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise,  each  has  given 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  a  multiplicity  of 
philanthropic  causes  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  Among  his  services  Mr. 
Bamess  values  his  position  on  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Historical  Society  and,  by  appointment  of 
Prime  Minister  Oolda  Meier,  as  chair- 
man of  the  International  Corporate  Pro- 
gram for  Bonds  for  Israel. 

Mr.  Candiotty  has  served  on  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Citizens  Economy  and 
Efficiency  Committee  and  has  been 
president  of  the  Sephardic  Jewish 
Brotherhood  of  Los  Angeles  for  3  years. 
Ground  will  be  broken  this  summer  on 


the  Max  Candiotty  Institute  for  Science 
Teaching  at  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science  in  Israel. 

Mr.  Finkle  Is  the  holder  of  the  Israel 
Freedom  Medal  for  exemplary  service  to 
the  State  of  Israel,  and  the  Dave  Finkle 
Residence  Center  for  Health  Science 
Students  at  the  Hebrew  University  is  cur- 
rently tmder  construction  in  Israel. 

Other  directors  and  o£Qcers  of  Daylin 
are  equally  involved  in  business  and 
Philanthropic  endeavors.  They  are: 
Samuel  D.  May,  vice  chairman  of  the 
board;  Georges  A.  Hanzi.  vice  president 
and  director;  Sidney  Kline,  vice  presi- 
dent and  director;  Charles  Watt,  vice 
president  and  director;  Robert  M. 
Arnold,  MJ3.,  director. 

Others  are:  LecHi  Beck,  senior  vice 
president;  Sam  Bass,  vice  president; 
Bernard  Kritzer,  vice  president;  Bernard 
Marcus,  vice  president;  Gary  E.  Parks, 
vice  president;  Arnold  Siegel,  vice  presi- 
dent; Alvin  M.  Levin,  secretary;  Wilhelm 
A.  Mallory,  treasurer;  Arthur  M.  Blank, 
assistant  treasurer;  Alan  M.  Bergman, 
assistant  secretary;  Richard  J.  Segal, 
assistant  secretary. 

Daylin  operations  include  89  drug- 
stores in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
25  hospital  pharmacies,  212  apparel  spe- 
cialty shops,  51  discount  department 
stores,  and  11  home  improvement  cen- 
ters. In  160  discoimt  stores  Daylin  op- 
erates 140  drug  tmd  simdry  dnig  depart- 
ments, 65  apparel  departments,  and  108 
departments  selling  houseware,  hard- 
ware, auUunotive  accessories,  and  other 
merchandise. 

In  addition,  Daylin  sells  medical  and 
surgical  supplies  and  equipment  through 
its  own  medical-detail  men  and  on  a  na- 
tionwide mail  order  basts.  Daylin  also  has 
a  company  which  imports  general  mer- 
chandise. Additionally,  Daylin  owns  a 
laboratory  which  Is  engaged  in  research 
and  testing  as  well  as  the  production  of 
food  supplements  and  chemicals. 


I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House  to  Join 
me  in  extending  special  greetings  to 
members  of  the  Daylin  family  from  coast 
to  coast  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  impressive  West  Coast  Operational 
Headquarters. 


25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  in  marking  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

It  can  be  fairly  said  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  is  unique  to 
the  American  legislative  process,  not 
only  in  its  statutory  authority  but  in  its 
exercise  of  that  authority  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

The  awesome  responsibilities  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  in  both  the  military  and 
civilian  arenas,  have  been  discharged 
faithfully,  largely  in  a  spirit  of  bipartisan 
cooperation.  Few.  if  any,  committees  on 
the  Hill  can  boast  of  a  better  internal 
relationship  or  a  stronger  dedication  to  a 
purpose. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  and  the  1962 
report  to  the  President  committed  this 
Nation  to  a  course  of  action — the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  atom  for  peace. 
That  this  has  been  successful  Is  In  no 
small  way  a  tribute  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, but  particularly  to  the  two  men 
who  remain  as  its  charter  members,  Mr. 
HoLiriKLD  and  Mr.  Prick. 
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Between  them,  they  have  devoted  50 
years  of  service  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  I  am  personally  grateful  for  their 
efforts,  as  I  am  sure  are  my  coUeagues  in 
this  and  the  other  body. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  AGING- 
PART  n 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  jntw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  problems  of 
the  aging  come  in  many  shapes,  sizes  and 
forms.  In  hearings  I  held  recently  in 
Newburgh,  many  people — local  officials, 
volimteer  workers  and  the  rfderly.  them- 
selves— described  the  extent  of  these 
problems. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
testimony  from  these  hearings.  In  the 
coming  weeks,  I  plan  to  develop  legisla- 
tion and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  first- 
hand information  will  be  of  value  in 
reaching  positive  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  elderly. 

In  the  following  testimony  you  wUl 
find  details  about  the  financial  plight  of 
many  older  Americans.  A  fixed  income  in 
a  period  of  spiralling  inflation  is  dis- 
astrous. The  testimony  also  goes  Into 
medical  and  transportation  problems. 

One  bright  spot  is  revealed  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Mrs.  Pamela  McLaurin,  director 
of  the  neighborhood  service  center,  New- 
burgh community  action  council. 

She  was  one  of  the  younger  persons  at 
the  hearings  and  demonstrated  that 
some  of  our  younger  people  are  taking 
a  serious  interest  in  solving  these 
problems. 

The  first  part  of  the  testimony  was  In- 
serted August  3,  1971.  The  second  part 
follows: 

Testtmont — Problems  or  the  Eldkhlt 

Mrs.  Cabtek.  I'm  from  Newburgh.  I  live  at 
136  Johnson  Street  In  Newburgh,  New  York. 

Well,  the  first  thing  I  want  to  say  la  I  had 
an  operation  In  1969,  March  18,  I  came  out 
of  the  ho^ltal  and  the  doctor  told  the  Social 
Service  to  give  me  some  aid.  So  they  gave 
me  aid  for  two  months,  three  months,  and 
then  they  cut  it  off  because  they  said  I  got 
some  money  from  the  insurance.  Now  they 
won't  give  me  no  food  stamps  or  anything 
because  they  want  to  know  what  I've  done 
with  my  money.  They  asked  me  to  send  them 
my  Social  Secvirlty  check.  Now  why  would  I 
send  my  Social  Security  check  to  them? 
That's  what  I  WEknt  to  know.  Why  should  I? 
Am  I  a  slave  or  am  I  under  bondage  or  what? 

Mr.  Dow.  I  dont  understand  myself. 

Mrs.  Caktxs.  Well,  I  have  the  letters  to  give 
you.  So  I  want  to  know  Just  what  is  the  Idea? 
I  have  to  pay  tax.  My  tax  for  the  city  tax  Is 
899.61. 1  get  $72  Social  Security  a  month,  and 
since  they  raised  It,  they  gave  me  $80.  They 
want  to  know  what  did  I  do  with  the  Insiu-- 
ance  money  and  do  I  have  a  bcUance.  What 
balance  could  I  have,  from  '69  till  now?  Now 
what  balance  should  I  have? 

Mr.  Dow.  When  they  asked  you  to  Bend  In 
the  Social  Security  check,  did  they  want  to 
see  the  amount  or  did  they  want  to  keep  the 
check  to  go  against  welfare? 

Mrs.  Cartsb.  I  dont  know.  I  called  them, 
and  she  alanuned  the  receiver  down  In  my 
ears.  She  wouldn't  talk  to  me.  Her  name  Is 
Oliourke.  or  somebody,  and  she  wouldn't 
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talk  to  me.  Since  I  had  the  operation,  there^ 
something  always  wrong  with  me.  I  dont 
have  a  bladder,  I  dont  have  no  kidney.  My 
feet  are  bad.  I  have  to  go  to  the  doctor  for 
my  feet.  I  mean  It's  Just,  you  know.  Just 
totally  all  off.  So  what  I  want  to  know  Is 
why  they  do  me,  especially,  like  they're  doing 
me? 

Mr.  Dow.  Is  this  the  county  welfare 
department? 

Mrs.  Caktkb.  It  says  Department  of  Social 
Security.  Now  they  wont  give  me  no  food 
stamps  or  anything,  now  why? 

Mr.  Dow.  Let  me  see  that  letter.  I  want 
to  make  sure  what  that  Is. 
Mrs.  Cabtzk.  You  can  have  them  all. 
Mr.  Dow.  Department  of  Social  Services, 
Orange  County. 

Mrs.  Cabtck.  Yes,  sir.  The  worst  thing  In 
the  world. 

Mr.  Dow.  Now,  you  said  that  your  check 
was  about  $80. 

Mrs.  Cabteb.  Now  It  Is.  I  Just  got  the  $80 
m  May. 

Mr.  Dow.  And  then  you  said  you  had  to 
pay  $90  for  something  else. 

Mrs.  Cabteb.  I  have  to  pay  $99  for  your 
Newburgh  tax.  $99.61. 
Mr.  Dow.  Is  that  every  month? 
Mrs.  Cabtzr.  That's  every  three  months. 
Mr.  Dow.  So  you  get  a  check  of  $80  every 
month. ... 

Mrs.  Cabteb.  Now.  Just  one  time  I've  got 
that  check  of  $80.  See,  since  the  raise. 

Mr.  Dow.  And  then  every  three  months  you 
have  to  pay  $90? 
Mrs.  Cabteb.  $99.61. 
Mr.  Dow.  What  Is  that  for? 
Mrs.  Cabteb.  That's  the  city  tax. 
Mr.  Dow.  Yes,  I  see. 

Mrs.  Cabteb.  That  pays  for  sewage,  which 
I  don't  have.  And  I  pay  a  water  bill.  Now 
how  am  I  going  to  do  all  that  out  of  $807 
Mr.  Dow.  It's  pretty  tight,  Isnt  It? 
Mrs.  Cabteb.  It's  worse  than  that.  You  see, 
I  didn't  move  up  here  on  my  own.  They 
moved  me  from  Water  Street.  After  my  home 
was  paid  for,  the  city  took  It  and  set  me  up 
over  on  Johnson  Street.  I  didn't  want  to 
come  up  there.  They  sent  me  up  there.  That's 
the  only  place  I  could  get. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  Mrs.  Carter,  we  appreciate 
your  coming  and  telling  us  because  if  we  can 
hear  some  of  these  cases  the  way  they  are, 
we'll  have  a  better  idea.  It's  better  to  hear 
the  oe«es  than  It  Is  somebody  coming  in  here 
and  telling  us  that  people  are  having  a  hard 
time. 

Mrs.  Cabteb.  Well,  I  mean,  Tm  having  a 
hard  time.  And  you  know  how  long  Tve  been 
here?  Ever  since  1926,  and  was  working  since 
that  time.  And  yet  people  can  come  here  and 
Jump  on  welfare  and  has  never  hit  a  lick  In 
Newbtirgh  in  their  life,  and  still  we  have  to 
pay  for  It.  We  have  to  pay  their  school  tax 
and  all  for  that.  Why? 
Mr.  Dow.  You're  not  on  welfare. . . . 
Mrs.  Cabteb.  No. 

Mr.  Dow.  And  you  would  like  some  help 
from  welfare,  is  that  right? 

Mrs.  Cartes.  No.  They  were  supposed  to 
give  me  Medicare  or  whatever  It  is.  See,  I 
have  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  myself.  I 
pay  $41.99  for  it  every  three  months.  They 
said  that  they  would  give  me  medical  assist- 
ance, see,  but  they  haven't.  Now  they  say 
they  can't  give  It  because  I've  got  too  much 
money. 

Mr.  Dow.  That's  all  right.  We  wlU  now 
hear  from  Commissioner  Travis,  who  Is  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Services  in  Sullivan 
County.  He  was  supiKsed  to  be  on  earlier, 
but  he's  on  now  and  I'm  going  to  listen  to 
him.  Oood  morning,  Mr.  Travis,  nice  to 
see  you  again. 

BIS.  BOBERT  TBAVIS,  COMUISSIONXB  or  SOCIAL 
SEBVICZS,  STTLLIVAN  COXTNTT,  LOCH  SHEL- 
DBAKE  BOAD,  LIBEBTT,  N.T 

Mr.  Tbavis.  Well,  I  have  not  more  or  less 
prepared  anything  in  writing  to  discuss  the 
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problems  of  the  elderly,  other  than  the  fact 
that  I've  been  a  Commissioner  21  yean  and 
I  remember  21  years  ago  when  the  elderly 
were  put  into  an  old  frame  building  with 
bars  on  the  windows  and  were  cooped  up 
like  a  bunch  of  chickens.  As  I  look  over  the 
21  years,  I  see  what  we  have  done — the 
progress  that  has  been  made  for  the  elderly. 
I  heard  transportation  mentioned,  and 
thinking  of  today's  times,  transportatic«i  Is 
a  very  im.partant  problem  for  the  elderly. 
Their  grants  from  Social  Security  are  insuf- 
ficient. I  dont  believe  that  we  should  have 
two  governmental  agencies  trying  to  take 
care  of  one  person.  I  believe  that  the  elederly 
should  be  placed,  those  over  65,  under  Social 
Security  and  their  benefits  increased  so  that 
they  don't  have  to  apply  to  the  Department 
of  Social  Services.  I  believe  that  we  should 
have  a  uniform  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram for  all  the  elderly  people  and  thoee 
that  are  In  need  in  the  country.  Whereas 
you  have  two  programs  today — Medicare  and 
Medicaid — I  think  It's  a  lot  of  waste  of 
money  in  the  cost  of  administration;  that 
this  money  should  be  applied  toward  the 
care  of  the  people  to  meet  their  needs.  I 
dont  feel  that  the  grants  across  the  country 
are  adequate,  in  states  that  people  have  to 
move  from  down  South  to  come  North  be- 
cause we  do  pay  one  of  the  highest  schedules 
of  public  assistance  in  United  States.  If  a 
person's  living  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana, as  an  example,  their  schedules  of  assist- 
ance are  something  like  $28  a  month,  and 
take  it  or  like  it.  I  dont  blame  the  people 
for  moving  from  down  there  up  to  the  states 
of  New  York,  nilnols  and  California,  where 
grants  are  far  above  and  try  to  meet  the 
needs,  even  though  they  are  inadequate  at 
times,  even  here  In  the  great  state  of  New 
York. 

There  are  many,  many  problems  pertain- 
ing to  the  elderly.  I  think  that,  coming  for 
a  more  rural  county  than  Oran^  County, 
we  have  made  a  great  many  steps  forward 
in  housing  through  the  help  of  Congress- 
man Dow  and  others  in  getting  funds  to 
build  facilities  for  elderly  people.  I'll  name 
one,  the  old  Lenape  Hotel  that  was  converted, 
and  I  think  that  you  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  funds  that  were  g^^anted  there  to 
the  village  of  Liberty  so  that  these  people, 
based  upon  their  Income  and  their  age, 
could  rent  these  beautiful  apartments. 
They  have  wall  to  wall  carpeting,  the  finest 
elevator  service,  and  they're  within  v?alklng 
distance  of  the  shopping  center.  It  was  a 
wonderful  move.  These  people  are  very  happy 
and  I  think  more  should  be  done  particu- 
larly, not  butting  into  Orange  County,  but 
I  think  In  some  of  the  cities  here,  the  city 
of  Newburgh,  and  the  city  of  Mlddletown, 
and  Port  Jervls. 

Transportation  is  a  very  tough  thing.  We'd 
like  to  do  a  lot  of  things — day  care  centers, 
and  so  forth.  But  in  my  county,  alone,  I 
know  that  the  transportation  enters  into  It 
and  It's  a  costly  proposition  to  buy  buses  and 
hire  drivers  and  pay  all  the  incidentals  to 
hMp  these  people  becavise  we're  so  spread 
out  that  these  people  are  not  accessible  to  a 
highway  where  you  can  get  to  a  bus.  So  this 
Is  a  probleok.  Voltinteers  are  a  great  thing 
In  any  country,  and  we,  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  local  fire  department  auxiliaries, 
meet  some  of  our  old  folks  and  do  their 
shopping  for  them,  take  them  to  town  and 
so  forth.  It's  working  out  very  well. 

I'm  not  down  here  to  complain.  I'm  Just 
talking  about  some  of  the  problems  and  I 
know  that  you're  all  faced  with  it  here. 
Medical  care,  I  think,  Is  cme  of  the  musts. 
Good  nursing  homes,  run  at  a  scale  where 
possible  the  middle  class  person  or  those 
that  have  a  small  income  with  their  Social 
Security  could  afford  to  pay  if  and  when 
they  had  to  go  to  a  nursing  home.  We  have 
a  brand  new  nursing  home  in  Sullivan 
Cotinty  today,   but  It's  prohibitive.   People 
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have  to  am>l7  for  Medloatd  because  they  oant 
pay  tlOOO  a  month. 

I  don't  care  wbether  you  lutve  money  or 
whether  you  haven't  money,  you  either  have 
to  be  a  millionaire  or  you  have  to  have 
nothing  In  order  to  benefit  from  thla.  If 
you  have  saved  a  few  dollars  during  yo\ir 
lifetime,  you  would  be  over  the  scale  and, 
therefore,  you  wouldn't  be  eligible  for  Uedic- 
ald  and  1  don't  think  this  Is  right.  I  tried 
to  b\illd  a  hundred  bed  wing  on  my  Institu- 
tion. I  think  the  Federal  government  should 
support  any  construction,  totally,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  elderly.  It  should  become  part 
of  the  revenue  sharing  to  the  states. 

The  disabled  afid  the  blind  also  have  a 
problem.  They're  people  that  are  the  same 
as  those  that  are  over  86.  They're  unemploy- 
able. Today  we  have  problems  finding  Jobs 
for  people  that  are  able  to  work,  let  alone 
people  that  are  over  66  or  those  that  are 
disabled  and  blind.  We  don't  seem  to  have 
any  problem  as  far  ss  Integration  In  our 
county.  I  think  we  live  very  happily  up  there. 
We  do  have  about  4,000  black  people  In  the 
county.  They  go  to  our  churches;  they  go 
to  the  schools;  they  belong  to  our  organiza- 
tions; and  I  think  this  Is  a  fine  way  to  live, 
rm  not  saying  that  Sullivan  County  .  .  .  We 
are  in  the  Appalachla  area.  We  bad  an  11  per 
cent  unemployment  rate  last  winter  and, 
of  course,  this  Is  very,  very  high  and  It  was 
very  costly  to  the  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices last  winter. 

I'm  here  Just  offhand  to  try  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  that  you  might  have. 
Congressman,  something  that  might  help 
these  lovely  people  out.  I  know  they're  here 
for  a  purpose.  They  wouldn't  be  here  If  they 
dldnt  have  a  problem,  and  I  don't  want  to 
Infringe  upon  Commissioner  Couser's  terri- 
tory. I  know  he's  very  capable.  He's  a  good 
friend  of  mine;  we  work  very  closely  to- 
gether because  Sullivan  does  border  on 
Orange,  and  we  always  have  cases  that  over- 
lap. We  do  have  a  little  borderline  dispute 
once  in  a  while,  pertaining  to  who  should 
pay  for  what  and  so  forth,  but  It's  eventtially 
ironed  out. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  Mr.  Travis,  it's  very  good 
to  have  you  here.  This  hearing  Is  one  where 
we  want  to  hear  from  everybody  that's  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  older  people; 
that  Is,  not  only  the  people  themselves,  the 
people  that  have  problems  with  welfare  and 
Sodal  Security,  but  also  to  hear  from  people 
like  you  who  are  in  the  administration  and 
that  is  a  contribution.  I'm  impressed  espe- 
cially with  two  suggestions  you  made — one 
that  Social  Security  and  welfare  ought  to 
be  handled  through  one  agency  so  they 
wouldn't  be  working  at  cross  purposes  and 
the  other  that  Medicare  and  Medicaid  should 
be  combined.  Those  are  good  thoughts.  Tm 
sure  that  I  cant  turn  the  Congress  around 
next  Monday  morning,  but  I  can  take  the 
Idea  back  there. 

Our  next  witness  Is  Mr.  Douglas  Oouser, 
who  is  Mr.  Travis'  associate.  Mr.  Oouser  Is 
Commisisoner  of  Social  Services  for  Orange 
Ooxmty.  Oome  in.  Mr.  Couser.  It's  good  to  see 
you  again. 

m.  DOUOLAS  COTTSXE,  COUMMTMTONm  07 
SOCIAL  BKXVICX8,  OBANGB  COTTirrT,  QVASKT 
BOAD,  OCSRXN,  M.T. 

Mr.  OOTTBXR.  Well,  I  asked  here  to  give  some 
opinions  on  the  problems  of  the  aging.  As  I 
see  it,  the  transportation  is  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  the  aging  citizens  in  our  coun- 
ty. I'm  not  familiar  with  the  real  problem 
in  the  city,  but  In  the  rural  areas.  Just  for  a 
quick  example:  I  have  two  neighbors — one 
on  each  side  of  me.  One  woman  la  83.  She 
bad  her  automobile  and  then  her  eyesight 
failed  and  now  she  has  no  oar  and  she  Just 
cant  go  anyplace.  She's  got  her  own  home, 
Uvea  comfortably,  but  she's  confined  to  that. 
There's  no  bus  service  and  this  is  a  problem. 
I  ha  vent  got  all  the  answers  to  this,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  problems  that  face  the 
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senior  dtixens  in  our  county.  It's  not  only 
the  poor,  the  middle  class  or  what  class.  It's 
either  a  taxi  or  depend  on  neighbors  and 
this  gets  embarrassing.  People  dont  like  to 
ask. 

One  of  the  other  problems  that  I  see  is, 
not  only  the  poor  but  the  middle  class  is  in 
trouble  because,  the  way  Medicaid  Is  set  up, 
you  have  to  almost  be  on  the  welfare  level 
before  you  can  qualify.  You  have  to  have  a 
certain  income.  If  you  have  life  insurance, 
these  are  all  considered.  And  then  the  Medi- 
care program  for  the  middle  class  presents  a 
problem.  Then'a  no  problem  as  long  as 
you're  confined  to  a  boqiltal,  but  to  go  on 
and  get  nursing  home  care  for  a  Medicare 
person,  there  isn't  a  nursing  h<Hne  in  Orange 
County  that's  qualified  under  the  Federal 
standards  for  Medicare.  So  then  the  problem 
arises  of  having  to  go  to  Jersey  or  there's  one 
up  In  Sullivan  and  there's  one  In  Ulster, 
but  our  iDfltltution  is  the  only  one  In  Orange 
County  that's  approved  for  Medicare  and 
there  you  have  to  be  Indigent.  So  If  you  have 
Just  the  right  amount  of  money,  you're 
really  in  trouble  If  you're  ovw  that  level.  I 
don't  know  the  answer.  I  think  maybe  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Travis  that  this  medical 
problem  should  be  handled  on  a  federal  basis 
and  not  make  this  distinction.  Medicare 
looked  like  the  answer  to  all  our  problems, 
and  as  far  as  hospital  costs  go,  it's  a  great 
help.  But  it's  the  person  that  has  a  stroke 
or  a  heart  condition;  they  get  their  Medi- 
care in  the  hospital,  and  this  is  fine  and 
this  Is  very  expensive,  but  when  they  get  to 
the  plateau  where  they  cant  be  improved, 
they  don't  get  better,  they  dont  get  worse, 
they're  taken  off  Medicare  and  right  away. 
If  they  have  to  go  to  these  nursing  homes 
that  are  approved  for  Medicare,  maybe 
theyTl  pick  them  up  for  ten  days.  Then 
they're  reevaluated  and  they're  taken  off 
Medicare,  a  thousand  dollars  a  month,  and 
pretty  soon  their  savings  are  liquidated,  and 
then  they're  put  back  In  the  Medicaid  class. 
There's  something  there  that  seems  wrong 
to  me. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  if  they're  put  back  in 
Medicaid.  Mr.  Oouser,  doesnt  that  take  care 
of  them? 

Mr.  Coxrsn.  That's  right.  But  there's  a 
dtstlnctlcm  that  doesnt  seem  right  to  me.  I 
may  be  wrong  about  this,  but  It  seems  that 
Medicare,  the  federal  government,  if  they're 
going  to  have  this  program,  there  ought  to 
be  something  worked  out  that  will  take  a 
person  through  their  problem.  It  takes  them 
through  the  hospital;  that  is  good.  This  is 
a  great  step  forward.  But  now  the  nursing 
home  costs  have  risen  in  the  last  few  years 
to  the  point  where  the  average  person  cant 
afford  to  stay  there.  So  then  they  revert  back 
to  Medicaid.  This  is  true.  They're  taken  care 
of  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Dow.  They  revert  back  to  Medicaid. 

Mr.  CovBKR.  Right.  This  is  my  point.  When 
Medicare  stops,  then  they  have  to  be  almoet 
on  the  welfare  level  for  Medicaid  to  pick 
them  up. 

Mr.  Dow.  I M*. 

Mr.  CotrsEx.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
there's  something  a  little  wrong  there.  I'm 
not  saying  that  the  government's  wrong 
or  that  the  nursing  home's  wrong,  but 
the  cost  of  medical  care  is  awfully  expensive. 

Mr.  Dow:  We  have  two  more  wltneases 
before  limch  so  we  want  to  get  on  so  that 
everybody  can  get  a  bite  before  the  next 
session. 

MSS.  PAMZLA  it'zjtvmaf,  nnuKTOB,  iizighbob- 

ROOD  SXRVICB  CXNTXK,   NKWBUBOR  OOmCUK- 

rrr    action    council,     as?    umatrz    wt., 

NXWBtmO,  NT 

Mr.  Dow.  Mrs.  McLaurin,  you  go  ahead. 
Tell  us  what  is  the  Neighborhood  Service 
Center? 

Mis.  McIiAuaiN.  Well,  the  Neighborhood 
Service  Center.  .  .  .  Okay,  well.  111  sort  of 
give  you  the  rundown  of  OBO  programs. 
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When  you  have  an  OBO  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, you  have  one  agency — it's  like  an 
umbrella  agency  within  the  community  of 
Newburgh,  and  this  agency  is  dlreetly  re- 
sponsible for  your  senior  citlaen  groups,  your 
day  care  centers,  your  Head  Start  centers, 
your  Youth  Corps,  your  Mainstream,  and 
your  Neighborhood  Service  Centers.  Your 
Neighborhood  Services  Centers  are  usually 
located  in  the  neighborhood  so  that  people 
can  come  into  these  centers  if  they  have 
a  problem,  I  hate  to  say  this,  but  with  wel- 
fare or  something.  They  come  into  the 
Neighborhood  Swvlce  Center  and  a  neighbor- 
hood worker  interviews  them  and  tries  to 
assist  them  in  their  problem  or  send  them 
through  the  proper  channels  to  the  right 
person  so  that  they  can  be  assisted.  New- 
burgh Community  Action  is  the  agency  for 
which  I  work.  It  has  two  Neighborhood  Serv- 
ice Centers.  One  was  on  Lander  Street  and 
will  be  there  shortly.  The  other  is  a  Latin 
American  Center  dealing  with  mainly 
Spanish  speaking  people.  I'm  a  Director  of 
both  these  centers. 

Mr.  Dow.  Sounds  like  you  have  the  same 
Job  as  the  Congressman. 

Mrs.  McLauxin.  WeU.  I  dont  know,  but  we 
try  to  handle  all  types  of  Jobs.  Like  I  was 
talking  to  Mr.  Ackerman  previously  and  he 
said  that  he  talked  to  this  group.  He  has 
been  active  with  the  senior  citizens  group 
of  Newburgh  Community  Action,  so  he  prob- 
ably told  you  all  the  problems  that  we're 
having  within  the  community  action  agency 
and  CEO.  It's  really  frightening  to  feel  that 
OEO  has  let  loose  of  so  much  money  this 
year,  that  they've  had  backlogged.  But  every 
program  was  being  funded  but  senior  citi- 
zens, and  this  Is  where  we're  really  sort  of 
stifled  and  saying  "WeU,  all  these  programs 
are  getting  priority  over  senior  citizens." 
We're  going  to  try  to  form  a  cluster.  We  figure 
maybe  this  will  come  tbroiigh,  where  three 
or  four  counties  get  together  and  push  maybe 
we  can  get  more  out  of  it  that  way  than  we 
can  individually.  So  this  Is  what  our  new 
scheme  or  mechanism  Is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well  let  me  ask  you  this.  You 
said  that  the  Community  Action  has  a  sort  of 
an  umbrella  agency  that  ties  them  all  to- 
gether, and  one  of  them  is  the  Neighborhood 
Service  Center  that  you  handle. 

Mrs.  McLAiniN.  Right.  This  Is  one  of  the 
agencies. 

Mr.  Dow.  Now,  is  the  senior  citizens  under 
the  Neighborhood  Service,  or  Is  the  senior 
citizens  program  a  separate  program  under 
the  umbrella? 

Mrs.  McLattkin.  No,  it's  imder  the  Neigh- 
borhood Service  Center,  because  It  is  a  service 
to  the  people  in  the  local  community. 

Mr.  Dow.  It's  under  Neighborhood  Service 
Center.  I  see.  Then  you're  going  to  tell  \u 
about  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  senior 
citizens  program. 

Mrs.  McLaitrin.  Right,  within  our  Neigh- 
borhood Service  Center.  Our  difficulty, 
mainly,  is  that  we  dont  have  separate 
funding. 

Mr.  Dow.  Did  you  apply  for  It? 

Mrs.  McLattrin.  Right.  We've  applied. 

Mr.  Dow.  And  you  haven't  got  it? 

Mrs.  McLAtnoM.  Well,  Rev.  Jones  has  ap- 
plied for  It,  and  hell  speak  to  you  this  after- 
noon more  about  the  funding.  We  can  do 
certain  things.  We  can  give  b\is  rides  and 
things  like  this,  but  what  is  really  needed 
within  this  conununity,  which  Is  felt  by  this 
group,  by  our  group,  and  by  the  other  groups 
In  Orange  County,  la  a  senior  citizens  build- 
ing— a  place  where  the  senior  citizens  can 
meet,  can  Join  together  to  become  aware  of 
what's  going  on.  So  many  people  have  to  stay 
In  their  own  little  houses,  and  they're  only 
one  voice.  I  feel  that  if  they  can  get  together, 
tf  they  can  meet  and  they  can  be  In  one 
building  for  these  meetings,  they  can  know 
what's  going  on  in  the  government,  can  know 
what's  going  on  in  the  community,  and  Join 
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together  and  try  to  benefit  one  another  from 
being  together. 

Mr.  Dow.  I  agree  with  you.  I  wanted  to  ask : 
Don't  the  senior  citizens  have  associations  or 
clubs? 

Mrs.  McLattbin.  within  Orange  Ootmty 
tiiey  do. 

Mr.  Dow.  Do  they  have  one  in  Newburgh. 

Mrs.  McLauvin.  Right,  They  have  two  of 
them  in  Newbtirgh. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  doesn't  that  provide  a  cen- 
ter where  they  can  go? 

Mrs.  McIiAirsiN.  It  providee  a  building.  I 
believe  it's  a  bank  building  that  Is  used,  and 
the  other  senior  citizens  club  meets  in  this 
church. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  doesn't  that  answer  the 
purpose,  to  have  them. 

Mrs.  McLAxnoN.  No,  because  it's  like  once 
a  month  you  oome  into  the  church  and  use 
their  room  or  once  a  week  you  go  into  the 
bank  building  and  use  their  room. 

Mr.  Dow.  In  other  words,  it's  not  regular. 

Mrs.  McLaxtxin.  It's  not  theirs.  It's  like 
we're  borrowing  or  these  people  are  being 
nice  enough  to  lend  xu,  but  it's  not  really 
ours.  We  can't  run  it;  we  can't  operate  it;  we 
can't  finance  It  all  on  our  own  money. 

Mr.  Dow.  I  Just  wanted  to  get  it  stral^t. 
You  had  a  question,  lis.  Ackerman? 

Mr.  AcKxaifAW  (in  audience).  Yes.  This 
program  that  she's  talking  about — the  senior 
citizens  meeting  and  having  a  meeting 
place — is  not  going  to  do  the  senior  citizens 
any  good,  those  that  have  problems.  We  want 
a  center  where  the  senior  citizens  can  come 
with  their  problems  and  have  a  paid  staff  to 
meet  those  people.  We  have  a  lot  of  them  in 
the  city  of  Newburgh  that  will  not  go  to  the 
center,  the  Lander  Street  Center  or  the 
Broadway  Center,  with  their  problems  but 
they  will  come  to  us  with  their  problems. 
And  this  is  what  we  would  like  to  have — a 
center  where  they  can  meet  and.  If  they  have 
a  problMn  they  can  come  to  us  and  we'll 
take  care  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Dow.  Thank  you.  You  go  ahead,  Mrs. 
McLaurin. 

Mrs.  McLattrin.  Okay.  That's  Just  all  I 
want  to  say,  to  reemphaslze  the  need  for  a 
senior  citizens  center  here  in  Newburgh  for 
the  number  of  people  that  are  here.  And 
also  I  wanted  to  emphasize  the  Importance — 
you  know,  tise  the  little  political  plug  that 
you  can  give — to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  the  Aging.  I  think  that  it's  very  im- 
portant that  senior  citizens  attend  and  that 
senior  citizens  from  low  Income  groups  at- 
tend this  meeting  so  that  you  can  get  a 
sampling  of  aU  senior  citizens.  I'm  so  aftaid 
that,  like  all  conferences  and  all  meetings, 
representatives  are  going  to  go,  like  myself  or 
like  other  people.  We  really  aren't  senior 
citizens  and  we  really  cannot  testify.  We  can 
testify  for  people,  but  it's  not  really  happen- 
ing to  us  and  I  think  when  It  really  happens 
to  us,  then  it's  more  meaningful.  And  I 
would  like  you  to  try,  to  place  your  Influence 
to  say  "On  the  White  Conference,  there's  so 
many  seats  available  for  Orange  County,  and 
there's  so  many  seats  available  for  the  State 
of  New  York.  Let's  see  that  the  real  nitty 
gritty  people  get  there." 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  Mrs.  McLaurin,  thank  you 
very  much.  Now,  we  have  two  more  wltneases 
before  limch.  One  of  them  is  Mr.  Herman 
Koch  of  Mahoi>ac.  Is  Mr.  Koch  here?  and 
then  we  have  Mr.  George  Manuche,  wholl 
be  our  last  witness  for  the  morning.  Sit 
down,  Mr.  Koch. 

ICR.  HXRMAN  KOCH,  PRXSiUXWT,  SENIOR  CiTlXXWB 
or  MAROPAC  AND  CARICKL,  392  PORXST  BOAD, 
MAHOPAC,    NZW   TOBX 

Mr.  KocH.  Ify  name  is  Herman  Koch.  I'm 
the  President  ai  tlie  Senior  Citizens  of 
Mahopac  and  Carmel. 

I'm  also  a  member  of  the  steering  oommit- 
tee  for  the  aged  for  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence. I'm  also  a  member  of  the  national 
council  In  Washington.  I  have  been  delegated 
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by  the  people  of  our  group,  which  la  per- 
haps the  largest  in  Putnam  County.  Our 
problems  have  probably  been  brought  out 
before.  They're  repetitious.  It  only  proves 
that  we  all  suffer  by  it.  And  I  only  ask  to 
tell  you  about  the  problems  that  bother  us 
the  most. 

For  instance,  there  is  one:  the  Income  of  a 
I>erson  over  12  does  not  affect  their  benefits. 
It  is  the  consensus  of  the  people  that  you 
need  it,  probably  more  so,  while  you  are 
still  able  to  do  some  work  up  to  the  age  of 
73.  The  structure  seems  to  be  all  wrong. 
People  can  also  not  understand  when  you 
Invest  money  and  this  money  that  you  pay 
in  during  your  lifetime  to  Social  Security,  is 
what  you're  supposed  to  benefit  by.  Now  to 
give  you  an  example,  not  that  tills  holds 
exactly  true.  Ill  tell  it  in  round  figures. 
I  happen  to  be  one  of  these  that  has  paid 
in  since  the  inception  of  Social  Security.  The 
benefits  are  according  to  the  earnings.  I  also 
cannot  understand  the  structure  of  the  So- 
cial Security.  If  I  paid  for  30  years  a  HOO 
each  year,  I  have  paid  In  93,000  from  which 
I  should  get  benefits.  However,  I  will  not 
get  as  much  as  if  one  pays  in  for  ten  years 
$300  and  has  also  paid  only  93.000.  Now  this 
IB  something  the  ordinary  layman  cannot 
understand.  Because  we  all  know  that,  when 
you  Invest  money  in  the  bank,  as  much  as 
you  Invest,  with  your  Interest,  you  benefit 
by.  We  do  not.  In  fact.  Congressman,  and 
I'm  not  trying  to  be  facetious,  but  is  it  true 
that  no  matter  where  you  ask,  you  can  never 
find  out  what  happened  to  all  that  money 
that  went  into  that  Social  Security  since 
1938?  There  Is  never  a  breakdown.  The  gen- 
eral belief  is.  when  people  dont  hear,  where 
did  it  go?  Why  cant  we  get  it?  If  there's  a 
possibility,  and  I  think  you'd  make  a  big 
name  for  yourself  if  you  could  ever  publish 
what  happens  to  that  money.  But  it  Is  very 
important  that  there  be  a  change  in  the 
benefits  according  to  what  you  have  paid  in, 
because  910  or  let's  say  9100,  SO  years  ago, 
we  aU  know  that  a  dollar  was  much 
healthier — it  meant  a  lot.  That  9300  is  sec- 
ondary today,  and  yet  we  are  being  penal- 
ized— ^when  i  say  we,  I  happen  to  be  one  or 
those  older  ones — ^we're  being  penalized  for 
that.  We  would  like  to  receive  the  benefits 
that  we  have  put  In  there. 

Now  the  other  problem  is — and  I'm  talking 
about  the  rural  districts  where  we  live — well, 
we  are  fortunate  In  Putnam  County.  We  have 
two  public  officials — an  assemblyman  and  a 
senator  for  the  whole  State  of  New  York, 
that  we  (?et  a  60  percent  tax  relief  if  you're 
over  65,  living  five  years,  owning  your  house 
and  so  forth.  However,  we  still  have  to  pay 
school  tax.  Now,  it  is  our  belief  also,  and  I 
endorse  that  very  strongly.  I  believe  that  the 
school  tax  should  be  done  away  with  and 
put  under  the  income,  m  put  it  this  way. 
While  I  earn,  I  can  pay.  When  my  eamlntre 
stop,  where  will  I  get  the  money  from?  If 
they  put  me  on  relief,  it's  going  to  cost  the 
taxnayer  money  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Dow.  You  know,  I'm  the  only  Con- 
ffressman  that  has  a  bill  In  Congress  to  dis- 
pense virlth  the  school  tax  and  handle  it 
through  the  Income  tax. 

Mr.  Koch.  Well,  I'm  very  happy  to  hear  it 
because  whoever  cared  to  listen  to  me  for 
the  last  ten  years,  Tve  been  preaching  this; 
but  it  seems  that  nobody  listened  to  it  before. 
I'm  glad  you  agree  with  that  because  if  I 
dont  earn,  I  cant  pay. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well.  I  have  a  bill  In.  It's  the 
only  one  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Koch.  Td  like  to  point  out  another 
reason  that  is  very  valid  why  the  school  tax 
is  unfair.  There  could  be  a  person  that 
earns — and  I  exaggerate  now — 9100,000  a  year 
and  could  live  in  a  910,000  home.  They  are 
assessed  by  the  910,000  home.  But  some  other 
poor  aspiring  fellow  that  wants  to  give  his 
family  a  nice  home  and  gives  them  a  930,000 
home,  but  makes  only  910,000,  he  is  assessed 
by  the  980,000  home.  So  the  whole  structure. 
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to  me,  is  ridiculous.  You  are  assessed  by  what 
you  have,  by  what  you  struggle  for,  and  not 
by  what  you  earn.  I  honestly  believe,  and 
I  don't  want  to  sound  Communistic  or  any- 
thing because  I'm  not,  why  shouldn't  one 
that  has  better  means  pay  also?  This  is  my 
belief.  In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  you 
do  not  pay  any  school  tax.  And  we  In  Putnam 
County — if  you  were  to  look  over  the  figures, 
It  would  bear  me  out— we  pay  Just  as  much 
tax  with  the  land  tax  alone  as  one  In  New 
Ycffk  City  pays  with  all  the  taxes  combined. 
Naturally,  we  have  no  garbage  collection,  no 
street  lights,  no  sewers.  We  have  the  water 
that  we  have  to  pay  separately  because  you 
have  to  have  your  own  well.  We  have  no 
transportation.  We  find  that  if  you  want  to 
get,  in  a  rural  district,  a  doc*/)r,  you  can't 
even  get  one.  I've  often  Joked  about  that. 
I've  said  in  the  old  days,  in  the  horse  and 
buggy  days,  they  drove  the  horse,  but  since 
the  doctor  has  a  Cadillac,  he  doesn't  take 
it  out  anymore.  So  you  try  to  get  a  doctor. 

The  Insurance,  we  find,  for  the  elderly  peo- 
ple— and  I'm  very  careful  in  saying  the 
elderly;  I  always  say  they're  not  old,  they're 
Just  matured.  They  have  trouble  getting  in- 
STirance.  Now  why  are  they  being  penalized 
with  the  insurance  that  they  need.  They  need 
the  cars  so  badly  to  get  somewhere. 

To  give  you  an  example,  Putnam  County 
also  has  an  allocation  for  the  elderly  citizens 
and  there  are,  right  now,  some  luncheons  set 
up.  For  the  very  small  charge  of  50  cents 
you  can  get  a  luncheon.  This  is  considered  a 
donation.  Well,  it  may  cost  me  a  dollar  car 
fare  to  get  there.  Why  should  I  go?  I  dont 
need  that  luncheon.  But  this  Is  not  even  an 
arm.  We  don't  need  that.  Give  the  people 
the  money  that  they  need  to  live  and  they 
can  buy  all  the  lunch  that  they  want.  Even 
if  they  don't  want  roast  beef,  they'll  be  satis- 
fied with  soup  meat.  But  give  it  to  them. 

Now,  what  we're  actually  also  looking  for, 
we  find  that  the  Juniors,  the  smaller  crowd 
whom  we  Incidentally  still  support  with  our 
taxes  to  go  to  school,  go  to  college,  they 
can  get  reduced  fares  all  over.  They  can  go  to 
Europe.  I  have  been,  too,  many  times;  but 
I  had  to  pay  my  full  fare  regardless.  Why 
cant  there  be  .  .  .?  Why  is  there  such  an 
injustice?  Why  should  the  senior  citizens 
have  to  pay  this  full  fare?  Can't  they  also 
get  a  reduced  fare  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their 
life?  What's  wrong  with  that  because  they 
are  still  supporting  the  young.  We're  not 
shirking  from  supporting  them  and  giving 
them  an  education.  That  must  be;  but  why 
must  we  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  full  fare. 
I  think  that  there  should  be  a  relief  also. 
That  means  we  pay  indirectly  for  it  all. 

Now,  I  have  brought  out  that,  when  the 
earnings  stop,  the  taxes  should  stop  too.  So 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  senior  citizens  are 
not  looking  for  welfare  or  relief  because  God 
knows  and  we  all  know  what  we  get  from 
the  Social  Security  is  too  much  to  die  and 
not  enough  to  live  on.  So  it  should  be  auto- 
matically raised — and  again,  I'm  not  trying 
to  be  facetious.  As  a  Congressman,  you  know 
It's  no  hardship — and  this  was  before  your 
time — to  get  a  42  per  cent  raise  through. 
No  problem.  And  then  you  hear  the  pec^le 
beef  about  it.  "How  come  we're  going  to  get 
a  measly  20  per  cent?  We  can't  get  It  and 
we  depend  on  it.  This  person  doesn't."  Now, 
there's  a  point  there  also.  I  often  said — and 
a  lot  of  people — then  they  blame  the  Presi- 
dent. I  don't  blame  the  President  because 
the  Congressmen  can  do  anything  they  want. 
They  can  override  him  if  he  does  the  wrong 
thing,  so  we  cannot  blame  one  man.  Our 
lawmakers  can  make  the  law  tot  us  and  If 
they're  with  us.  ...  I  have  so  many  docu- 
ments here,  because  of  the  position  that  I 
hold,  and  no  doubt  you  have  copies  of  all 
that,  too.  We  find,  to  put  it  mildly,  with  the 
Illness  that  we  have,  we  get  prescribed  a 
lot  of  aspirins,  but  never  a  medicine  to  cure. 
What  we  want  is  the  medicine  to  cure  us, 
not  the  aq>lrln  to  relieve  the  pain  a  little. 
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And  I  would  say  we're  all  la  accord  with 
that.  The  senior  dtlxen,  after  a  iiftiika  that, 
would  like  to  spend  the  evening  of  their  life 
In  dignity  and  self  respect,  not  on  charity. 
And  It's  up  to  the  Congressmen  and  I  know 
they  can  do  a  lot  for  us.  I'd  like  to  thank 
you  fcH'  taking  out  the  time  to  listen  to  me. 

Mr.  Oovr.  niank  you,  Mr.  Koch.  Thank 
you  for  coming.  Very  good. 

Now  our  last  wltneos  before  lunch  !■  Mr. 
Oeorge  Manucbe,  who  la  from  the  New 
Windsor  Senior  Citizens.  Mr.  Manuche  Is  a 
very  old  and  cloae  friend  of  mine,  so  rm  sure 
that  we'll  hear  some  good  words  from  him. 

MB.  GXOaOK  ICANUCHB,  MXW  WDfDSOR  SEinoa 
CXTIZKM,  170  TTNIOW  AVXITUX,  tTTW  WINDSOK, 
NXWTOSK 

Mr.  Mamuchx.  Honorable  Congressman  Mr. 
Dow.  The  problems  of  the  aged  and  elderly 
citizens  are  many  and  It's  unfortunate  that 
we  cannot  legislate  all  of  them.  I  am  not  a 
professional  social  worker,  but  as  you  know 
I've  had  some  experience  In  public  admin- 
istration. Before  I  go  any  further,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportiuilty  to  compliment  you  on 
your  stand  and  efforts  and  Interest  In  the 
senior  citizens.  You've  done  an  excellent  Job 
and  I  know  you'll  continue  to  do  so. 

I  would  like  to  bring  up  a  few — some  of 
them  have  alrecMly  been  taken  care  of — but 
I  have  some  notes  and  I  dont  go  into  details. 
Ill  just  generalize  becaiise  time  Is  limited. 

We  have  our  Social  Security  and  I've  beard 
it  more  and  more  again  where  people  really 
appreciate  It.  Of  course.  It  could  be  improved 
a  lot,  but  people  really  appreciate  It  and  I've 
heard  some  people  say  they  dont  know  what 
they  would  have  done  without  It.  So  we're 
not  here  with  any  grievances.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  recommendations  that  I  make  I 
think  that  we  woiild  all  be  glad  to  pay  a 
certain  amount,  either  out  of  salaries  and 
wages  or  In  tax  like  Medicare  to  get.  Now 
one  thing  that  b\igs  them  a  lot  Is  the  Increase 
In  the  Social  Security.  It  seems  that,  by  the 
Ume  they  get  the  Increase  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity, when  It  Is  legislated,  a  new  price  rise 
In  the  commodities  Is  already  taking  place. 
If  there  was  some  way  that  this  could  be 
handled  so  that  It  woiild  operate  each  year 
according  to  the  price  and  according  to  the 
price  of  living.  It  would  eliminate  all  this 
red  ti^M  of  legislation  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Dow.  The  new  bUl  that  was  Just  passed 
last  week  in  the  House  provides  t<x  auto- 
matic increases.  I'm  still  not  sure  that  the 
base  Is  adequate  because  It  provides  for  a  6 
per  cent  Increase  next  year  and  considering 
the  present  figure  Isnt  very  high,  that's  still 
not  enough. 

Mr.  Manuchs.  But,  still.  It  Is  something 
and  adjustments  oould  be  made  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  Tou  know.  If  they're  behind 
or  ahead  they  oould  make  the  adjustment 
either  lower  it  or  raise  It.  Medicare  Is  very 
good.  We're  not  complaining  about  Medi- 
care, but  there  Is  some  complaint  about  the 
fees.  The  allowable  fees  on  Medicare  compare 
to  the  fees  that  the  doctors  charge.  Now 
most  of  the  people  go  to  their  doctor.  They 
dont  shop  aroimd.  They  go  to  a  doctor  and 
their  fee  is  $15 — maybe  with  some  of  them  it's 
ten.  But  the  Social  Security  has  a  set  fee  and 
they  allow  Just  so  much.  Their  deductions  are 
based  on  their  figures  and  not  on  the  actual 
payment.  You  understand  these  things,  dont 
you?  If  that  could  be  changed  or  if  some- 
thing could  be  set  where  a  senior  citizen's 
fee  Is  regtilated  like  compensation — you 
know,  they  already  have  listed  what  each 
operation  would  cost,  and  that's  all  they 
could  charge  you.  If  they  ootild  do  something 
like  that  with  Medicare.  It  would  be  all  right. 
Now  there  Is  one  thing  that  Is  very  im- 
portant and  I  talked  to  quite  a  few  people 
on  this,  too,  and  they  agree  with  me.  That's 
"Dentucare"  as  I  call  It— Dental  services.  If 
that  could  be  be  operated  like  Medicare  and 
they  charge  so  much  a  month  toward  that,  I 
think  It  woiild  r^eve  a  burden  to  many 
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senior  citizens  who  woiild  really  appreciate 
It.  Dental  care  today  is  really  a  hardship. 
Mr.  Dow.  You  mean  Uke  Medicaid? 
Mr.  Manuchk.  Like  Medicaid.  Like  the  first 
so  many  dollars  you  take  care  of  yourself, 
but  after  that  they  give  you  a  discount.  I 
happen  to  have  a  little  experience  In  my  own 
family  with  dental  care.  I'm  not  complaining. 
It's  probably  worth  it.  But  you  go  and  get  a 
couple  of  teeth  filled  and  It  costs  you  five, 
six,  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars.  You 
want  a  new  set  of  dentures,  it's  anywhere 
from  $600  up.  rm  not  talking  about  myself 
so  much,  as  I  am  about  others.  I'm  Jxist  one 
of  the  fortunate  ones  and  I  really  appreciate 
It  and  I'm  not  complaining.  But  those  that 
cant — ^llke  the  lady  who  was  here  and  said 
she  only  got  tTJ  or  so  a  month — If  she  had 
to  pay  for  her  dental  care,  I  don't  know  what 
she  could  do  unless  she  went  on  welfare,  if 
she'd  do  It.  That's  one  thing  I'd  like  to  have 
brought  out  and  see  If  they  could  do  some- 
thing toward  this  dental  care.  I  nicknamed  It 
"Dentucare,"  like  Medicare. 

Now,  transportation  has  been  emphasized 
here  and  most  every  place  that  I  go  to.  It 
should  be  an  acknowledged  fact  that  trans- 
portation Is  something  that  they  really  want 
and  deserve.  It's  hard  on  a  senior  citizen  that 
Is  taking  care  of  himself  or  herself  to  go 
shopping  or  even  if  they  want  to  go  to  a 
theater  or  they  want  to  go  to  their  local  club 
to  meet.  Now,  we  have  school  buses.  These 
school  buses  operate  at  certain  times,  around 
eight  or  nine  In  the  morning,  around  one  or 
two  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  some  probably 
later.  And  many  evenings,  they  do  not  op- 
erate at  all.  They're  Just  stored  away  in  the 
garages.  If  there  were  some  way  that  they 
could  consolidate  this  senior  citizens'  de- 
mand for  transportation  with  these  contrac- 
tors that  contract  their  service  to  the  schools, 
or  with  the  school  districts  that  have  their 
own  buses — which  wotild  be  easier — of  course, 
these  people  are  not  going  to  do  it  unless  they 
get  paid  and  that's  left  to  the  legislature.  All 
we  can  do  is  make  the  reconunendatlons.  I 
think  that  these  buses  that  are  idle  at  times 
could  be  used  for  this  purpose.  They  coxili 
have  certain  trips — one  In  the  morning,  one 
or  two  In  the  afternoon,  and  a  couple  In  the 
evening.  They  could  use  these  school  buses  as 
a  facility  for  transportation  for  the  senior 
citizens. 

Mr.  Dow.  That's  a  very  Interesting  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  BfANTTCHK.  I'm  glad  that  I  brought  It 
up  now.  I  Just  heard  the  previous  speaker 
bring  up  about  school  tax  exemption.  I  have 
it  here  In  my  notes.  When  you're  the  last, 
most  of  your  stufT  Is  taken  over.  That's  like 
In  Vaudeville  when  another  fellow  tells  a 
Joke  that  the  other  fellow  was  going  to  bring 
out.  Well,  anyway,  I  heartily  go  along  with 
exemption.  A  senior  citizen  is  taxed  for  the 
school  when  he's  absolutely  got  no  use  out 
of  It.  And  taxation,  they  say,  without  repre- 
sentation isnt  fair.  He  helped  to  build  the 
schools  that  we  have  today.  He  or  she  paid 
their  taxes  years  ago  to  build  up  these  In- 
stitutions. I  think  that  when  a  person  is 
fortunate  enough  to  live  to  be  age  65,  I 
think  he  sbould  be  exempt  from  school  taxes 
altogether.  Others  are  getting  the  benefits 
of  the  school  system  that  was  built  up  by 
senior  citizens  are  the  ones  that  should 
shoulder  that  tax. 

Mr.  Dow.  Oeorge,  do  you  know  If  the  60 
per  cent  exemption  which  some  communities 
grant  applies  to  school  taxes? 
Mr.  Manttche.  Yes. 
Mr.  Dow.  It  does. 

Mr.  MANircHx.  Now  It  does  They're  start- 
ing with  It,  but  even  with  that  60  per  cent, 
I  think.  It's  still  a  Uttle  burden  for  some 
senior  citizens. 
Mr.  Dow.  It  depends  on  your  Income. 
Mr.  Manttchx.  I  don't  say  what  they  should 
do,  but  they  should  do  sometblng.  Something 
should  be  done  on  that  and  I  think  it's  fair. 
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Now,  last  but  not  least,  you're  going  to  get 
a  charge  out  of  this  one,  too.  You  already 
made  a  remark  about  a  lady  that  didn't  look 
like  a  senior  citizen.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a  compliment  also.  I  told  my  group 
about  It.  I  went  to  a  local  theater  and  asked 
for  a  senior  citizen's  ticket.  There  was  a 
yo\mg  lady  seUlng  tlckeU.  She  Just  looked 
at  me  and  stared.  I  thought  she  didn't  hear 
me,  so  I  repeated  "ITl  take  a  senior  citizen's 
ticket."  She  looked  at  me  again  and  said, 
"You're  kidding,  aren't  you?"  "No  "  I  said! 
"I'm  not  kidding."  "Well.  youU  have  to  show 
your  Medicare  card." — which  I  did  and  she 
was  shocked.  Now,  here's  what  I'm  getting  at. 
I'd  like  to  see  an  elimination  of  the  designa- 
tion of  the  word  aging  and  aged,  and  substi- 
tuted with  elderly  citizen  or  senior  citizen. 
As  an  example.  New  York  State  Executive 
D^artment,  Office  of  the  Aging  or  Aged. 
Could  it  be  cows,  cattle  or  what?  It  doesn't 
designate  who  the  aged  are  and  It  doesn't 
soiuid  right  because,  to  me,  it  sounds  as  if 
they  were  aging  cheese  or  something.  I  think 
that  it  would  be  more  appropriate  If  they 
used  the  words  elderly  citizens  or  senior 
citizens.  Then  It  woiUd  designate  what  the 
office  is  and  for  whom  it  Is.  It'll  soxmd  better. 
It  doesn't  make  you  feel  as  if  you're  really 
aged  to  a  point  where  you  can't  take  care  of 
yourself.  There  are  some  that  can't,  but  there 
are  a  lot  of  us  that  are  still  very  acUve  and 
I  think  If  you  would  bring  up  that  title  and 
have  them  change  it.  I  would  appreciate  It 
very  much.  And  thank  you  very  much 
and  good  luck  to  you. 

Mr.  Dow.  George,  it's  nice  to  have  you  here. 
Thank  you. 

MRS.   IJIA  GOODMAN,   BXKIOS  CRIZENS  OF 

wooDBnxss,  woooRnoK,  nxw  tohk 

Mrs.  OoooMAN.  I  don't  have  a  question. 
I'd  like  to  make  one  comment. 

Mr.  Dow.  Yes,  would  you  like  to  oome  up? 
You'd  better  tell  us  who  you  are. 

Mrs.  OooDMAN.  Well.  I'm  Lea  Goodman  of 
Woodrldge,  a  mother  of  four,  naturalized 
citizen,  wUe  of  a  rabbi,  teacher,  planning  a 
career  in  social  work,  etc.  But  above  all,  I'm 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Senior  Citizens 
aub  of  Woodrldge.  So,  as  you  can  see,  I'm 
practicing.  God  Willing,  If  I  Uve  long  enough. 
I'll  really  know  what  It's  all  about.  I'd  like 
to  make  cert«Un  positive  comments,  because 
problems,  you  all  know,  there  are  plenty  of. 
I  thought  I  knew  about  them,  but  I'm  find- 
ing out  about  many,  many  more  today.  It 
seems  to  me  that  part  of  the  problem  of  the 
senior  citizens  Is  a  matter  of  priorities.  We've 
gotten  so  used,  in  this  country  and  In  our 
type  of  life,  to  discard  things  that  are  aged 
that  our  philosophy  Is  turning  Uke  every- 
thing for  the  youth.  What  we  need  Is  re- 
thinking and  making  sure  that  these  are  not 
called  aged  people,  whose  time  It  is  to  move 
away  and  let  the  youth  take  over,  but  the 
other  way  around.  They  earned  It,  they're 
prlvUeged.  They  should  be  treated  like  senior 
citizens,  as  someone  who's  privileged.  I  be- 
lieve you  are  the  first  one  who  Is  starting 
this  trend.  Don't  consider  yourself  as  ons 
of  several  hundred.  You  are  one,  but  you 
could  start  quite  a  thing,  and  I  hope  you  do. 

Now,  as  far  as  practical  suggestions;  for 
example.  It's  true  that  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions here  will  take  money.  Right.  Legisla- 
tion, too.  and  all  this  takes  time.  But  how 
about  If  you  start  some  kind  of  movement 
on  the  national  level,  local  level,  personal 
level  that  does  not  Involve  money.  We  have 
so  many  volunteer  agencies.  We  have  so  many 
people  who  are  looking  to  get  Involved.  I 
personaUy  would  like  to  see  at  a  senior 
citizens  conference  In  the  United  States.  In 
Washington  and  on  local  levels,  more  young 
people  or  anybody  that's  Interested  in  help- 
ing senior  citizens.  So  they  will  get  Involved, 
and  together,  they  can  really  help  out.  For 
example,  you  could  have  a  plan  of  a  local 
organization  helping  out  a  senior  citizens 
group.  I  dqtn't  mean  monetarily.  I  mean  with 
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transportation  and  on  a  person-to-person 
basis.  How  about  the  youth  of  today?  They're 
so  Involved  with  volunteering  and  programs. 
Why  not  switch  it  around?  Instead  of  an 
older  person  adopting  a  younger  person,  let 
a  younger  person,  or  a  group  of  people  from 
a  college  or  what,  adopt  a  senior  citizens 
g^oup,  and  see  if  they  can  be  of  help.  If  we 
work  it  this  way,  I  think  all  of  us  are  going 
to  benefit  from  It. 

Mr.  Dow.  Thank  you.  That's  a  good 
thought.  That's  a  very  good  thought,  Mrs. 
Ooodman.  Now,  we're  going  to  try  to  stick  to 
this  schedule.  We  will  be  back  here  at  1:30, 
maybe  1:46  since  we've  stolen  so  much  time. 
AU  right,  at  1:46  we'll  be  back.  That'U  give 
us  all  time  to  catch  a  breath  and  we'll  see 
you  then  In  the  afternoon  at  1:46. 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
will  recall,  yesterday  I  addressed  this 
Chamber  on  the  matter  of  Soviet  civil  de- 
fense capabilities  and  suggested  that  this 
should  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to 
all  of  us.  There  is  evidence  that  there 
has  been  substantial  progress  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Government  in  developing  a 
rural  oriented  civil  defense  program.  This 
is  clear  to  anyone  who  has  reviewed  the 
Soviet  Civil  Defense  Handbook.  There 
has  been  no  great  preponderance  of 
headlines  over  this  development  nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  significant  con- 
cern within  Congress.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  am  bringing  this  to  your  attention. 

History  has  shown  that  nations  which 
have  disregarded  their  civil  defense  have 
fallen  prey  to  their  more  ambitious 
neighbors.  While  there  is  no  reason  for 
alarm,  there  is  cause  for  careful  review 
of  our  program  in  light  of  Soviet  develop- 
ments. Therefore,  I  will  continue  to  pre- 
sent excerpts  from  the  handbook  that 
was  made  available  to  me  by  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  which  trans- 
lated the  original  text.  As  I  already  noted, 
the  Russian  civil  defense  program  has 
been  rural  oriented.  The  translators  ex- 
plsiin  why.  I  include  this  as  a  portion  of 
my  remarks: 

The  U.S.  reader  may  well  wonder,  why 
read  a  handbook  which  addresses  Itself  pri- 
marily to  rural  civil  defense  when  U.S.  civil 
defense  emphasis  has  been  almost  exclusively 
urban?  Moreover,  since  a  little  over  half  the 
Soviet  population  lives  In  cities,  would  not 
an  urban  civil  defense  handbook  have  greater 
relevance  than  a  rural  one  even  in  Russia? 
The  answM'  to  this  last  question  is  no — not 
In  the  context  of  the  Soviet  civil  defense  jyro- 
gram.  It  Is  essential  to  realize  at  the  outset 
that  the  keystone  of  Soviet  civil  defense  is 
the  evacuation  and  dispersal  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  urban  population 
to  rural  areas  during  periods  of  escalating 
crisis,  with  urban  blast  shelters  provided  pri- 
marily for  on-shlf t  workers  in  vital  Industries 
in  target  cities.  Soviet  rationale  for  moving 
Heople  to  the  country  is  simple:  "The  simul- 
taneous dispersal  of  workeis  and  evacuation 
of  the  plants  and  institutions  will  greatly  de- 
crease the  number  of  people  In  the  cities; 
this  In  turn  wUl  sharply  reduce  population 
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losses  In  case  of  a  nuclear  attack  by  the 
enemy.  ...  a  nuclear  attack  of  an  unpro- 
tected large  city  may  result  In  the  loes  of 
life  of  as  much  as  90%  of  the  population.  An 
early  dispersal  and  evacuation  could  reduce 
the  losses  considerably,  to  a  level  between 
6%and8%"  (p.  88). 

Thus,  because  of  the  unexpected  tremen- 
dous influx  of  people  In  the  country,  rural 
civil  defense  assumes  a  highly  Important 
role. 

(1)  Agricultural  regions  provide  human 
and  material  resources  for  civil  defense  and 
furnish  manpower  and  materiel  for  rescue 
and  emergency  repair  operations  In  stricken 
cities; 

(2)  In  wartime,  "not  only  ...  a  large 
part  of  the  dispersed  workers,  service  per- 
sonnel, and  evacuated  non-working  popula- 
tion [would  be  transported  to  the  country], 
but  also  the  main  material  reserves"; 

(3)  Rural  communal  buildings,  hospitals, 
and  other  medical  Institutions  would  serve 
as  the  main  base  for  treating  the  Injured  If 
the  "big  cities  with  their  large  populations 
[should]  .  .  .  serve  as  targets  of  a  nuclear 
enemy  attack": 

(4)  The  rural  regions  would  have  a  pri- 
mary role  in  protecting  people,  animals, 
plants,  food,  water  supplies,  and  fodder  from 
contamination  by  radioactive  and  chemical 
substances  and  bacterial  agents; 

(6)  Responsibility  for  assuring  the  output 
of  agriculture  during  wartime  and  In  the 
post  war  years  would  fall  to  the  countryside. 

In  my  presentation  yesterday  and  in 
this  address  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
only  noted  the  opinions  of  the  trans- 
lators. Now,  I  would  like  to  depart  from 
their  commentaries  and  present  excerpts 
by  the  Rusoian  authors  of  this  report.  As 
I  have  mentioned  laefore,  the  entire  re- 
port is  available  through  my  office.  This 
first  section  is  the  Russian  introduction 
to  the  text.  Hie  selection  which  follows 
it  Is  chapter  1  entitled  "Civil  Defense  in 
a  Nuclear  War": 

Intxoouctiok 

The  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet 
Government  follow  a  policy  of  peace  directed 
toward  avoiding  a  new  world  war  and  achiev- 
ing general  and  complete  disarmament.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  the  first  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment forbidding  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  three  media — the  atmosphere,  space, 
and  underwater.  It  also  initiated  a  treaty 
on  the  nonprollferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
An  Important  step  toward  peace  was  the 
formation  of  the  Budapest  Coiindl  of  Na- 
tions, which  participated  in  the  Warsaw 
Agreement  for  all  E^iropean  countries.  In 
which  the  socialist  governments  |»-esented 
concrete  suggestions  for  strengthening  secu- 
rity in  Europe. 

Also,  In  the  future,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
strive  for  peace,  the  safety  of  {teoplee,  and 
the  security  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  Lenin- 
ist principle  of  peaceful  coexistence  of 
governments  with  different  social  systems.  It 
will  seek  to  resolve  International  problems 
by  means  of  negotiations.  Soviet  objectives 
Include:  limitation  of  the  arms  race,  dis- 
armament, elimination  of  the  causes  of  war, 
easing  of  international  tension,  and  develop- 
ment of  peaceful  coexistence  among  nations. 
The  Soviet  people  believe  that  peace  is  pos- 
sible If  all  the  peaceful  forces  of  society 
cooperate  to  achieve  It. 

However,  the  Imperialistic  governments  are 
expanding  the  production  of  different  types 
of  spksce  equipment,  strategic  and  ballistic 
rockets,  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  devices, 
and  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  This 
activity  is  dangerous  to  all  society.  By  using 
weapons  of  mass  desUnictlon,  It  Is  possible  to 
destroy  large  dtles,  factories,  industrial 
plants,  populated  regions,  and  other  areas 
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of  strategic  Importance,  while  It  Is  also  pos- 
sible to  contaminate  an  enormous  land  area. 

Therefore,  as  long  as  the  danger  of  war 
Initiated  by  imperialist  government  exists, 
as  long  as  agreement  is  not  obtained  on  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament,  the  Com- 
munist Party,  Soviet  government,  and  the 
entire  Soviet  nation  will  devote  considerable 
attention  to  strengthening  the  security  of 
the  country.  Civil  defense  is  organized  to 
protect  various  targets  of  en«ny  attack  from 
the  effects  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological 
weapons  and  systematically  to  Instruct  the 
population  on  the  effects  of  an  enemy  at- 
tack during  the  period  of  threat,  during  at- 
tack Itself,  and  after  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  have  been  used. 

In  this  book  we  consider  the  organisation 
and  execution  of  civil  defense  mainly  In  the 
kolkhOBS,  sovkhozs,  and  rural  areas.  Prob- 
lems Involving  the  effects  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  people,  animals,  plants,  fod- 
der, food  supply,  buildings,  and  other  ob- 
jects are  presented  along  with  the  means 
of  protection  against  such  weapons  effects. 
Related  aspects  of  agricultural  production 
are  also  taken  Into  acoount.  Considerable  at- 
tention Is  devoted  to  civil  defense  measures 
In  areas  contaminated  by  radioactive,  chemi- 
cal, and  bacteriological'  substances  and  to 
rendering  assistance  to  a  damaged  city. 

cHAPm  I — CIVIL  DErBMSK  nr  a  imcucAB  wax 

The  twenty-third  session  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  has  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  the  problems 
of  significantly  strengthening  the  security  of 
our  country.  A  resolution  from  the  summary 
report  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  points  out:  "Under  conditions 
In  which  the  aggressive  forces  of  Imperial- 
ism Intensify  International  tension  and 
create  causes  of  war,  the  Communist  Party 
will  Increase  the  vigilance  of  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple and  strengthen  the  defense  capability 
of  our  country  so  that  the  armed  forces  of 
the  USSR  will  always  be  retuly  vigorously 
to  resist  the  conquest  of  socialism  and  give  a 
crushing  rebuff  to  any  Imperialist  aggressor." 

A  peace-loving  foreign  policy,  which  Is 
firmly  and  consistently  foUovsred  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  evolves  from  the  very  nat\ire  of 
our  society.  The  Soviet  people  need  peace  to 
attain  their  goal:  building  communism. 
Therefcn«.  the  Soviet  people,  along  with  the 
peace-loving  forces  of  other  countries,  are 
vigorously  fighting  to  reduce  international 
tension  and  avoid  a  new  world  war.  How- 
ever, reactionary  forces  of  Imperialist  gov- 
ernments, headed  by  the  USA,  are  Intensify- 
ing the  arms  race,  building  armies  with  mil- 
lions of  soldiers,  forming  aggressive  war  blocs, 
and  surrounding  the  countries  of  the  so- 
cialistic commonwealth  with  rockets  and 
military  air  bases.  Appropriations  for  the 
production  of  strategic  weapons,  and  above 
all  for  the  development  of  rocket  nuclear 
weapons,  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  war 
expenditures  of  the  USA.  In  1960,  In  com- 
parison with  expenditures  for  military  avia- 
tion, the  cost  of  strategic  missiles  was  only 
5%;  In  1966  It  Increased  to  50%,  and  In  1967 
to  70%.  In  1961  the  USA  had  36  rocket  units 
and  one  rocket-carrying  atomic  submarine, 
but  In  1966  It  had  more  than  700  Intercon- 
tinental rockets  and  32  atomic-rocket  sub- 
marines. In  the  USA  the  militarization  of 
Industry  is  Increasing.  If  military  expendi- 
tures In  the  USA  were  30%  during  the  second 
world  war,  they  have  now  risen  to  iO%. 

Aggressive  blocs  and  groups  represent  a 
great  danger  for  unleasbing  a  thermonuclear 
war.  The  main  aggressive  bloc — NATO — Is  In 
a  state  of  constant  wartime  readmess;  the 
USA  uses  It  to  convert  western  Europe  Into  a 
springboard  for  war  near  the  borders  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  main  partner  of  the  USA  In  Europe 
Is  Imperlidlatlc  West  Qennany.  The  North  At- 
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Untie  bloc  Mslgna  a  daeUlTe  role  to  the 
mllltarlstle  forces  of  Wert  Oermany.  The 
leaders  of  NATO  regmrd  the  Bundeewehr, 
which  was  rapidly  rerlved  by  the  revanchlst 
forces  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
as  NATO's  main  striking  force  against  the 
socialist  ooontrles.  With  the  help  and  sup- 
port of  the  USA,  Bonn  militarists  are  strenu- 
ously converting  the  economy  of  their  coun- 
try to  a  wartime  footing.  Bzpendltures  for 
preparing  the  country  for  war  are  oontlnu- 
oualy  n^ng  In  the  FMeral  RepubUe  of  Ger- 
many. OeiMrals  and  atBoeis  of  West  Germany 
occupy  many  command  posts  In  NATO. 

The  aggreaslye  actions  of  American  Im- 
perialism have  become  Timidly  apparent  In 
recent  years.  Strengthening  the  defense  of 
the  oountry  and  the  power  at  the  Soviet 
Armed  Forces  U  a  sacred  duty  of  the  Party 
and  the  entire  nation  and  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant function  of  the  socialist  government. 
Therefore,  the  defense  capability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  muapt  be  greatly  strengthened  to  de- 
fend the  Soviet  people  and  the  entire  social- 
ist commonwealth  from  the  danger  of  im- 
perialist aggression  and  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  peace-loving  and  liberating 
farces  throughout  the  world. 

Full  growth  of  all  seotors  of  the  national 
economy — metallurgy,  machine  construction, 
transportation,  chemical  Industry,  etc. — Is  of 
prime  Importance  In  strengthening  the  de- 
fense capability  of  the  oountry. 

With  continuous  development  and  protec- 
tion of  the  agricultural  economy.  It  Is  possi- 
ble to  satisfy  the  growing  needs  of  the  popu- 
lation for  food.  agrleuHural  raw  materials, 
and  a  strategic  food  reserve. 

The  strengthening  of  the  sodo-polttlcal 
unity  of  sodallst  society,  the  growth  of 
political  oonaclousnesB.  and  the  education  and 
culture  of  the  Soviet  people  also  play  an 
Important  role.  Our  party  holds  sacred 
Lenin's  precept  to  constantly  strengthen  the 
dtf ense  capability  of  the  country. 

Character  of  a  future  tear,  weaporu  of  most 
deatructUm,  and  meant  of  delivery  to  targets 

Character  of  a  Future  War 

Nuclear  energy  was  discovered  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  Aerodynamics,  rocket  dy- 
namics, space  navigation,  cybernetics,  radlo- 
electronlcs.  mathematics,  and  other  sciences 
have  undergone  nkpld  development.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  enormous  scientific-technological 
progress,  new  fields  of  Industry  have  been 
created,  such  as  the  atomic  field,  rocket  con- 
struction, electronics,  and  others.  The  atrto- 
matlon  of  industrial  production  has  become 
widespread.  All  this  has  had  a  decisive  effect 
on  the  wartime  equipment  of  armies  and 
on  their  organizational  structure.  At  present 
new  military  forces  (rocket  forces,  anti- 
rocket  defense)  are  being  created,  and  the 
previously  existing  armed  forces  are  being 
supplied  with  the  latest  equipment.  Ilie 
existence  of  nuclear  weapons  with  unprec- 
edented destructive  power,  space  ships,  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rockets,  and  other  perfected 
means  of  war  also  affects  the  character  of  a 
future  war. 

If  the  imperialists  were  successful  in  un- 
leashing war,  It  would  be  an  armed  struggle 
among  countries  of  two  opposite  world  sys- 
tem»—capltMMt  and  socialist.  Above  all.  it 
would  be  a  war  of  the  ln4>erlallst  bloc  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Thus  It  foUowi  that  a  new  world  war.  If 
the  Imperialists  should  unleash  It.  would 
be  waged  with  the  widespread  use  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  and,  above  all,  nuclear 
weapons.  Such  a  war  could  encompass  an 
enomxnu  area  and  Involve  whole  continents. 
Not  only  troops,  but  also  centers  of  vital 
Industry,  transport  energy  production,  and 
communications  should  be  subject  to  devas- 
tating attack. 

It  would  be  possible  to  contaminate  large 
areas  with  radioactive  fallout  and  bacterio- 
logical  agents.   Distinctions  between   front 
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and  rear  wo\ild  disappear.  Therefore,  the  de- 
fense capability  of  the  socialist  government 
does  not  consist  only  of  high  combat  readi- 
ness and  ability  to  supply  the  armed  forces; 
It  is  also  Inseparably  connected  with  a  high 
level  of  economic  development  and  the  prep- 
aration of  the  population  and  national  In- 
d\]strlal  centers  for  protection  against  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction. 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 
Nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons, 
which  can  injure  large  numbers  of  people 
and  at  the  same  time  damage  numerous 
industrial  and  agricultural  centers,  are  de- 
scribed as  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Of 
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these,  nuclear  weapons  are  the  most  power- 
ful. The  damaging  attributes  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  are  the  shock  wave,  light  [thermal] 
radiation,  penetrating  [prompt]  radiation, 
and  fallout.  The  total  effect  of  all  theee 
factors  Is  called  the  combined  damage. 

The  power  of  a  nuclear  explosion  Is  given 
In  terms  of  the  weight  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  TNT,  the  explosive  energy  of 
which  Is  equal  to  the  explosive  energy  of 
the  given  nuclear  weapon.  The  power  of  a 
nuclear  explosive  can  be  as  much  as  several 
millions  of  tons.  The  radii  of  destruction 
and  the  areas  of  contamination  after  the 
explosion  are  as  follows: 


Power  (OMgitons).. 


10. 


50. 


100. 


Destructive  radius  for  ctty  buildinfs  (km) 28  [17  mlled 40  |25  mllMj SOmmila*!. 

Contamination  irea  0(n^ 70x19  |43xia*  tquare  mil«a|..  450x10*  |280itl0i| 7(0X101  |4Mxl0i|. 


It  is  evident  from  this  data  that  one  nu- 
clear explosion  is  sufficient  to  destroy  a  large 
city  with  a  population  of  millions  and  to 
contaminate  an  enormous  area  with  radio- 
active materials.  The  area  subjected  to  the 
direct  effect  of  a  nuclear  explosion  la  called 
the  site  of  nuclear  damage. 

In  agricultural  regions,  people,  animals, 
and  plants  would  be  affected  by  fallout;  and 
food  products,  fodder,  water  sources,  and 
other  assets  would  be  contaminated.  In  sonee 
of  dangerously  high  radioactive  contamina- 
tion. It  would  not  be  possible  to  undertake 
agricultural  work  vmtll  the  level  of  radia- 
tion fell.  Intermittent  agricultural  woik 
could  be  performed  only  in  a  zone  of  moder- 
ate contamination  and  then  only  when  all 
required  precautionary  measures  were  ob- 
served. The  complex  sit\i«tlon  that  could 
result  from  radioactive  contamination  makes 
it  necessary  for  leading  workers  and  agriciil- 
tural  spedallsts  to  Inaugurate  extensive 
measures  to  protect  people,  animals,  plants, 
fodder,  food  supply,  and  water  sources. 

In  addition  to  perfecting  and  accumulating 
Implements  to  wage  nuclear  war,  the  USA 
is  vigorously  creating  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons.  These  weapons  were  used  by  the 
U.S.  armies  in  Korea  and  Viet  Nam.  Appro- 
priations for  the  study  and  production  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  are  steadily 
increasing. 

Chemlaal  weapons  Include  poisonous  sub- 
stances, chemical  means  of  damaging  i^anta, 
incendiary  materials,  smoke-forming  mix- 
tures, and  equipment  for  using  these  mate- 
rials. CThemlcal  weakens  can  inflict  extensive 
damage  on  people,  animals,  and  plants  and 
can  contaminate  land,  industrial  plants, 
equipment,  food  products,  fodder,  and  water 
sources. 

The  main  chemical  weapons  are  poisonous 
substances,  divided  Into  the  following  groups 
according  to  their  effects  on  people  and  ani- 
mals. First  are  the  nerve-paralyzing  gases 
(V-gases.  sarin,  and  others)  which  damage 
the  central  nervous  system.  Tbtax  come  the 
skln-bllsterlng  gases  (mustard  gas)  which 
damage  the  skin.  Next  come  the  gaaea  which 
have  a  general  toxic  effect  (hydrogen  cya- 
nide) and  cause  general  pc^soning  of  the 
organism.  last  are  the  asphyxiants  (phos- 
gene) which  damage  the  respiratory  organs. 
The  most  important  gases  are  those  which 
paralyze  the  nerves  and  blister  the  ■«»> 

Areas  of  chemical  contamination  occur  In 
regions  where  chemical  weapons  are  used 
and  inflict  damage  on  people.  »THiti^in  uid 
plants.  The  size  of  the  chemically  contami- 
nated area  depends  on  the  type  of  subetanee. 
the  scale  on  which  it  was  used,  the  means  of 
appUcatlcn.  meteorological  conditions,  and 
the  topogrmi^y  of  the  land.  It  is  estimated 
that  one  B-63  bomber  carrying  7  tons  of 
V-gases  can  contaminate  an  area  of  260  km' 
(97  sq  mllea]. 

The  arsamal  at  biologleal  weapons  tndudea 
microbes  and  toxins;  Insects  and  rodents  in- 
fected with  microbes  to  spread  the  (11  ins  so 


to  people,  animals,  and  plants;  and  the 
means  by  which  these  are  disseminated. 
Areas  which  are  directly  subjected  to  bao- 
tertologloal  agents  and  thereby  become  a 
source  of  spreading  Infectious  diseases  are 
called  foci  of  bacteri(doglcaI  contamination. 
The  size  of  the  area  depends  on  the  type  of 
weapon,  the  bacterial  mix,  the  scale  and 
method  of  use,  meteorological  conditions,  the 
rapidity  of  detection,  and  how  soon  profdiy- 
laxls,  treatment,  and  disinfection  are  in- 
augurated. 

Bacteriological  agents  may  cause  Infectious 
diseasee  in  people  and  animals.  Among  the 
diseases  which  have  been  studied  in  detail  In 
the  USA  are  the  following:  bcwterial  infec- 
tions such  as  Siberian  sores  (malignant 
anthrax),  brucellosis,  glanders,  bubonic 
league,  and  tularemia.  The  rickettsial  dis- 
eases Include  Q-fever  and  Bocky  Mountain 
spotted  fever.  The  virus  infections  include 
dengue  fever,  a  nimiber  of  types  of  encepha- 
litis, psittacosis,  and  yellow  fever.  In  recent 
yectfs  considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  disease  vectors  of  agricultural  plants.  In 
partlctaar  to  various  types  of  rusts,  phytoph- 
thora  (plant  Infection)  and  the  vector  of 
piricularia  of  rice. 

Much  slgnlflcance  Is  given  to  problems  of 
sudden  and  massive  use  of  chemical  and  Xmc- 
teriologlcal  weapons.  SpeclallsU  of  the  War 
Department  of  the  USA  figure  that  polBonoas 
substance*  and  disease-bearing  microbes 
have  advantages  over  other  types  of  weapons 
because  they  are  cheaper,  can  damage  large 
areas,  and  can  cause  death  to  an  enormous 
number  of  people. 

Chemical  and  biological  weapons  are  the 
most  dangerous  for  agricultural  regions.  They 
can  create  great  difficulties  In  performing 
agricultural  work,  especially  during  seeding 
and  harvesting,  and  also  In  supplying  In- 
dustrial centers  with  food  products  and  raw 
materials. 

Means  of  Delivering  Weapons  of  Mass 
Destruction 

To  deliver  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to 
targets,  different  delivery  systems  can  be 
used. 

From  a  strategic  standpoint,  balllstlo 
rt>ckets  are  the  main  carriers  tot  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  (Fig.  1).  The  probability  of 
damaging  the  target  with  a  ballistic  rocket 
Is  very  high. 

The  USA  has  the  following  main  types  of 
strategic  rockets:  Intercontinental:  "Titan 
a"  and  "Mlnuteman";  of  average  range: 
"Polaris  A-2"  and  "Polaris  A-3." 

The  Titan-2  rocket  is  propelled  by  liquid 
fuel.  The  fiight  range  Is  up  to  33,000  km 
[14,260  miles]. 

The  mlnuteman  is  a  three-stage  solid  pro- 
pellant  rocket.  Its  motor  operates  on  solid 
fuel,  contained  in  special  ampules  and  there- 
fore not  significantly  Infiuenoed  by  the  ex- 
ternal medltmi.  These  rockets  have  a  high 
readiness  (SO-seconds)  and  a  range  up  to 
10,000  km  [8,200  miles]. 

Atomic  submarines  are  usually  armed  with 
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Polaris  rockets.  The  rockets  may  be  launched 
from  the  submarines  at  a  depth  of  80-40 
meters  [32.8-43.7  yards]  and  a  cruising  veloc- 
ity of  2  knots.  The  flight  range  Is  up  to  4600 
km  [2,8£2  miles]. 

The  USA  has  devoted  considerable  effort 
to  the  conquest  of  space  since  space  is  con- 
sidered an  important  theater  of  war.  Even 
now  hundreds  of  American  spy  satellltee 
cover  the  space  near  the  earth.  Piloted  space 
ships  with  command  centers  on  board  are  be- 
ing developed  with  a  flight  duration  of  at 
least  one  year. 

Airplanes  and  winged  rockets  may  also 
be  widely  used  to  deliver  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  to  intended  targets.  At  present 
airplanes  and  winged  rockets  have  flight  ve- 
locity of  up  to  4.000  km/hr  [2,480  mlles/hr], 
a  celling  of  up  to  36  km  [21.7  mllea]  and  a 
range  of  up  to  1700  km  [1.064  miles]. 
The  Role  of  Civil  Defense  in  Strengthening 

the  Defense  Capability  of  the  Country 

A  local  anti-aircraft  defense  (LAD)  was 
created  in  our  country  before  the  Great 
Patriotic  War  [World  War  U].  Since  fascist 
Oermany  did  not  have  the  means  of  pene- 
trating into  our  territory  to  damage  regions 
and  centers  throughout  the  entire  country, 
there  was  no  need  t>efore  World  War  n  to 
organize  the  defense  of  the  population  and 
national  centers  on  a  countrywide  scale.  The 
farthest  ranging  means  of  penetration  were 
airplanes  whose  radius  of  action  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1000  km  [620  miles]. 

For  attacking  various  targets,  the  fascists 
ordinarily  used  only  high  explosive  and  in- 
cendiary bombs.  Under  these  conditions  the 
defense  of  the  population  and  separate  in- 
stallations was  conducted  only  in  those  cities 
and  regions  which  were  within  the  range  of 
enemy  alrcrafts.  Further,  the  human  and 
material  resources  of  each  separate  region 
and  center  were  ordinarily  used  for  rescue 
and  emergency  work.  Consequently,  all  ac- 
tivities to  protect  the  population,  animals, 
and  various  installations  were  of  a  local 
character  and  were  labeled  local  anti-air- 
craft defense. 

With  the  appearance  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  there 
was  a  basic  chimge  in  the  size  and  character 
of  measures  to  protect  the  population  and 
economic  centers  such  as  cities,  factories, 
plants,  kolkhozs,  sovkhozs  and  others. 

If  the  Imperialists  shoiild  succeed  In  im- 
leashlng  a  thermonuclear  world  war,  then 
many  administrative,  industrial,  political, 
and  military  centers,  ports,  airfields,  mining 
enterprises,  and  other  important  installations 
could  be  subjected  to  nuclear  and  chemical 
attack,  and  the  surrounding  territories  con- 
taminated with  radioactive  fallout,  poisonous 
chemicals,  and  bacteriological  agents.  If  a 
30-megaton  thermonuclear  warhead  were  det- 
onated over  a  large  city,  a  sulMtantial  por- 
tion of  the  population  could  perish  from  the 
shock  wave,  thermal  emission,  and  penetrat- 
ing radiation. 

Under  such  circiunstances  as  these,  the 
local  anti-aircraft  defense  could  not  protect 
the  population  and  the  economic  centers. 
The  complex  problems  of  safeguarding  the 
population  and  industrial  sectors  of  the 
country  can  be  resolved  only  by  a  nationwide 
effort  under  the  leadership  of  the  Party  and 
government. 

Therefore  it  Is  necessary  to  have  an  en- 
tirely new  federal  system  of  defense  charged 
with  the  development  and  execution  of  de- 
fense measures  to  protect  the  population  and 
the  economic  centers  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  in  each  province,  district,  city,  and  vil- 
lage. ClvU  defense  is  such  an  organization  In 
our  country.  In  theory  and  practice  tmd  In 
principles  of  organization  It  Is  a  national 
system  involving  all  the  people.  It  Is  estab- 
lished to  protect  the  interests  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. The  entire  Soviet  population  and  all  our 
government  and  social  organizations  are  con- 
cerned with  Its  development  and  perfection. 
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civil  defense  in  our  country  is  geared  to  pro- 
tect a  peace-loving  population  and  Its  prop- 
erty throughout  the  entire  country  against 
the  effects  of  weapons  of  roass  destruction. 

Olvll  defense  is  a  national  system  of  de- 
fense measures,  carried  out  during  peace  and 
war,  to  protect  the  population  and  Increase 
the  operating  stability  of  the  national  econ- 
omy under  conditions  of  attack  by  nuclear, 
chemical,  and  biological  weapons  and  also  to 
perfcffm  rescue  and  urgent  emergency  work 
In  centers  of  mass  destruction. 

The  main  concerns  of  civil  defense  are  to 
proteot  the  population  from  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  to  protect  Indvistry  and  main- 
tain production  In  wartime,  and  to  perform 
rescue  and  urgent  emergency  work  In  centers 
of  mass  destruotlon. 

Protecting  the  population  from  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  is  the  main  goal  of  dvll 
defense.  It  can  be  reached  only  by  applying 
all  available  means  and  methods  to  each  par- 
ticular situation. 

If  the  population  is  to  receive  timely  pro- 
tection from  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
it  must  have  an  efficient  warning  system.  For 
this  purpose,  even  In  peacetime,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  warning  and  communica- 
tions system  and  maintain  It  in  a  constant 
state  of  readiness.  Warning  the  population 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  civil  defense  staffs. 
In  rural  regions  the  people  would  be  warned 
by  wire  communication,  radio,  mobile  com- 
munication systems  and  sound  signals. 

The  rural  population  would  be  protected 
primarily  against  fallout,  chemical  sub- 
stances, and  bacteriological  agents.  Included 
in  this  group  are  members  of  kolkhozs  and 
sovkhozs  and  also  that  segment  of  the  ur- 
ban poptilation  which  has  been  dispersed  to 
areas  outside  the  cities.  People  remaining  In 
the  cities  would  receive  additional  protection 
from  the  direct  effects  of  nuclear  weapons. 

For  their  protection,  the  rural  population 
Is  provided  with  personal  protective  equip- 
ment and  dugouts,  and  the  city  population 
with  reliable  shelters  as  well. 

While  the  plan  to  Issue  factory-produced 
personal  protective  equipment  is  important. 
It  is  also  essential  that  the  people  them- 
selves prepare  In  advance  simple  means  for 
protecting  their  respiratory  organs  and  skin 
and  know  how  to  use  these  protective  de- 
vices. 

Working  and  aervloe  personnel  of  plants 
that  have  not  curtailed  their  production  ac- 
tivities in  the  cities  can  use  available  shelters 
such  as  subway  systems  and  other  installa- 
tions which  provide  protection  from  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

Fallout  shelters  for  the  population  of  rural 
areas,  kolkhozs,  and  sovkhozs,  and  also  for 
evacuated  city  populations  in  zones  outside 
the  cities,  are  prepared  in  advance. 

If  the  population  is  to  be  protected,  build- 
ings, storage  bins,  cellars,  silos,  and  other 
installations  must  be  adapted  as  cover.* 

Working  and  service  personnel  of  plants 
which  are  not  operating  or  have  temporarily 
ceased  operating  in  wartime  will  be  dispersed 
for  their  own  protection,  and  the  non-work- 
ing population  of  various  enterprises  and 
school  institutions  evacuated  to  zones  out- 
side the  cities. 

The  dispersal  of  working  and  service  per- 
sonnel and  the  evacuation  of  the  population 
from  large  cities  are  effective  means  of  de- 
fense. Through  dispersal  and  evactiatlon, 
urban  populations  can  be  removed  from  pos- 
sible target  areas  for  nuclear  strikes. 

If  urban  evacuation  and  dispersal  are  to 
succeed,  the  dispersal  zones  outside  the  cities 
must  be  carefully  planned  and  prepared 
ahead  of  time.  It  is  also  important  to  make 
advance  provision  for  transportation  and  to 
use  all  types  of  transport.  Transport  would 
also  be  needed  to  bring  supplies  from  the 
cities  to  the  outlying  zones,  to  transport 
trained  factory  formations,*  to  deliver  vlo- 
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tlms  In  need  of  first  aid  to  assembly  points. 
and  to  execute  other  measures. 

Regional  executive  committees  of  workers' 
councils,  rural  Soviets,  and  the  civil  defense 
heads  of  kolkhozs  and  sovkhozs  must  or- 
ganize the  reception  and  relocation  of  work- 
ers, service  personnel,  and  the  non- working 
population  and  then  mahke  sure  they  are 
provided  with  the  necessities  of  life  and  work 
In  the  dispersal  and  evacuation  <  areas. 

No  leas  important  are  the  problems  of  pro- 
tecting food  supplies  and  water  sources  and 
also  creating  necessary  food  reeerves,  medi- 
cal stores,  and  other  essential  Items.  Meas- 
ures to  proteot  food  supplies  and  water 
sources  and  to  create  necessary  reserves  are 
planned  and  developed  in  peacetime.  The 
population  should  know  the  simplest  meth- 
ods for  protecting  their  own  food  supplies 
and  water  at  home. 

To  protect  the  population  against  the  dan- 
gers of  contamination,  it  Is  important  to 
have  radiation,  chemical,  and  bacteriological 
detection  and  laboratory  control.  These  tasks 
wUl  be  performed  by  observers  at  poets  which 
monitor  external  radioactivity  and  by  other 
specialists. 

The  successful  protection  of  the  popula- 
tion depends  largely  on  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  learn  methods  for  protecting  them- 
selves from  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
The  purpoee  of  giving  instructions  to  work- 
ing people,  service  personnel,  members  of 
kolkhozs,  and  the  nonworklng  segment  of 
the  population  Is  to  instill  in  them  habits  of 
conduct  under  war  conditions  Involving 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  especially 
to  teach  them  the  correct  use  of  the  means 
of  protection.  Through  Instruction  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  prepare  civil  defense  brigades  to 
inaugurate  protective  measures  and  under- 
take rescue  operations  in  centers  of  mass 
destruction  and  contamination. 

Anti-epidemic,  prophylatlc,  and  other 
special  measTires  to  Increase  the  resistance 
of  the  people  to  radiation  and  infectious 
diseases  can  enhance  the  protection  of  the 
population.  The  execution  of  these  measures 
depends,  of  course,  on  an  adequate  medical 
staff  and  Bup;>ly  of  medldnea. 

TO  prepare  economic  centers  for  continu- 
ous operation  under  conditions  of  enemy  at- 
tack is  a  most  complex  task.  Only  by  making 
elaborate  plans  and  prep>arations  m  peace- 
time is  it  possible  to  decrease  significantly 
the  loss  of  human  life  and  assure  continu- 
ous production  of  essential  items. 

To  assure  the  continuous  operation  of 
economic  centers,  the  following  steps  are 
necessary:  to  plan  and  execute  in  advance 
measures  to  protect  working  and  service 
personnel  from  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
at  economic  centers  and  at  the  dispersal 
points,  to  devise  an  adequate  warning  sys- 
tem to  announce  the  threat  of  enemy  at- 
tack, to  organize  a  reliable  civil  defense 
control  system,  to  convert  a  plant  to  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  operation  at  the  proper  time, 
to  create  self-contained  systems  of  control 
and  of  supplying  raw  materials  at  the  oper- 
ating centers,  to  Instruct  the  working  and 
service  i>ersonnel  at  the  centers  in  advance, 
and  to  prepare  brigades  for  carrying  out  res- 
cue and  reclamation  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

An  Important  plant  civil  defense  measure 
is  to  plan  ahead  how  a  plant  should  run 
during  a  period  of  threat,  after  a  warning 
has  been  given,  and  In  time  of  war.  Such 
successful  preparation  would  minimize  losses 
and  maintain  essential  production  after  an 
enemy  has  used  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. 

Similarly,  agricultural  production  centers 
can  be  protected  from  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction by  advance  planning  and  prepara- 
tion. 

It  Is  necesasoy  to  take  measures  ahead  of 
time  to  safeguard  animals  and  unprocessed 
food  supplies  from  weapons  of  mass  dsstruc- 
tlon,  and  water  sources  and  fodder  from 
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oontamlnatloa  by  radioactive,  chemical,  and 
bacteriological  subetances. 

If  tbeae  mearuies  are  to  be  executed,  ape- 
clallsta  from  all  agronomic  and  veterinary 
Institutlona  and  also  the  f  ormatlona  of  rural 
aieaa,  kolkhoa,  and  sovkhoas  must  be  in- 
volved. It  is  neceaaary  to  prepare  farm  build- 
ings to  protect  animals,  storage  places,  and 
agricultural  products  from  contamination 
by  radioactive,  chemical,  and  bacterlcdogical 
substances;  to  Immnnlam  animals;  to  prepare 
formations  to  protect  animals,  plants,  food 
supplies,  feed,  and  water  sources;  and  to 
stock  the  necessary  materials  for  covering 
seed,  feed,  vegetables,  and  other  agricultural 
products  dvulng  the  period  of  harvesting, 
treatoient,  transportation,  and  storage. 

Rescue  and  urgent  emergency  work  Is  or- 
ganized and  started  Immediately  after  an 
enemy  has  unleashed  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. For  this  reason  It  is  Important  to 
organize,  instruct,  and  supply  brigades;  to 
plan  In  advance  their  activities  during  a  pe- 
riod of  threat  and  after  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction have  been  used;  to  make  suitable 
corrections  and  more  realistic  plans  for  civil 
defense  under  conditions  of  war;  to  assure 
the  brigades'  prompt  assemblage  at  their 
bases  and  prompt  deployment  to  populated 
regions:  and  to  guide  the  brigades  in  their 
performance  of  rescue  smd  urgent  emergency 
work  with  full  recognition  of  the  developing 
situation,  using  written  Instructions. 

The  primary  task  of  the  brigades  would 
be  to  rescue  people  in  centers  of  destruction. 
Their  success  would  depend  primarily  on 
how  well  the  brigades  were  prepared  for  this 
type  of  c^>eration. 

Civil  defense  brigades  of  the  irniirhrm  and 
of  the  sovkhoes  woiUd  u&dertake  rescue  and 
recovery  work  In  their  own  damaged  centers. 
If  necessary,  some  of  the  brigades  of  the 
kolkhozs  and  sovkhoss  (especially  the  rescue, 
sanitary,  and  decontamination  units)  oould 
be  used  to  perform  rescue  and  lugent  emer- 
gency work  in  a  damaged  city. 

Thiu,  by  preparing  cities,  rural  areas,  kolk- 
boBB,  sovkhoos,  and  other  economic  centers 
in  advance  and  by  training  the  entire  popu- 
lation in  how  to  defend  Itself  against  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction,  it  is  possible  not 
only  to  decrease  losses  of  people,  animals,  ag- 
ricultiiral  products,  and  other  goods,  but  also 
to  aas\ire  the  normal  operation  of  enter- 
prises throughout  the  country. 

The  Role  of  Party,  Government,  and  Social 

Organizations    in    Solving    Civil    Defense 

Problems 

The  complex  and  diverse  problems  of  civil 
defense  can  be  solved  successfully  only  if 
there  is  a  high  level  of  political  p«rty  activity, 
discipline,  and  preparation  of  the  popula- 
tion aiMl  the  brigades  at  the  centers  and  also 
only  If  the  activities  of  Party,  government, 
and  social  organizations  fulfilling  these  tasks 
are  highly  Integrated. 

The  guiding  and  organizing  force  of  civil 
defense  In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  Conunu- 
nist  Party.  Through  its  purposefiil  organiza- 
tional and  Ideological  work,  the  Party  has  a 
decisive  effect  on  the  fulfillment  of  civil  de- 
fense objectives  In  time  of  peace,  during  the 
threat  of  enemy  attack,  and  after  weapons  of 
mass  d«etruetion  have  been  used  by  an 
enemy. 

The  Party  organizations  guide  the  political 
work  of  the  Party  in  various  staff  units,  at 
economic  centers,  and  in  civil  defense  bri- 
gades, and  control  the  activities  of  these 
units  on  a  dally  basis.  Party  organisations 
also  train  the  people  In  the  civil  defense  bri- 
gades in  rural  regions,  kolkhozs,  and  sorkhoai 
to  have  high  moral  qualities  In  combat  and  to 
master  miUtary  and  special  techniques. 

Soviet  organs  of  government  have  the 
principal  responsibility  In  the  organization 
and  execution  of  civil  defense.  They  are 
given  substantial  assistance  in  solving  dvll 
defense  problems  by  the  various  social  orga- 
nizations— the  komsomols   (young  commu- 
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nlsts),  various  professional  units,  the  Bed 
Cross,  the  Red  Crescent  Society,  the  All- 
Union  Voluntary  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy,  and  others. 
These  organizations  suiq>ort  civil  defense 
chlefk  and  their  staffs,  mobilize  their  own 
members  for  civil  defense  activities,  organize 
instruction,  assist  In  accumulating  educa- 
tional material,  and  propagate  knowledge  of 
civil  defense. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  SntOTprtse:  an  organization,  such  as  a 
factory,  hospital,  school,  etc.,  that  normally 
functions  as  a  unit. 

'The  Soviets  distinguish  between  "shel- 
ters," which  protect  from  the  prompt  effects 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  also  from  chemical 
and  bacteriological  substances,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  "cover,"  which  protects  primarily 
from  fallout,  on  the  other.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  even  for  protection  against  fallout,  the 
Soviets  recommend  dugouts  or  existing  in- 
stallations that  are  already  at  least  partially 
below  ground. 

■The  civil  defense  formation  constitutes 
the  basic  civil  defense  unit  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Also  sometimes  referred  to  as  brigade, 
cell,  unit,  detachment,  team,  and  squadron, 
it  comprises,  according  to  Marshal  Chuykov, 
Chief  of  Soviet  Defense,  the  "main  force  of 
civil  defense"  (V.  I.  Chuykov,  Civil  Defense 
in  Nuclear  Missile  War) .  It  may  vary  in  size 
from  few  to  many  members  and  its  principal 
purpose  IS  to  perform  rescue  and  emergency 
restoration  operations  in  centers  of  mass 
destruction. 

*The  Soviets  plan  to  protect  their  urban 
population  against  possible  nuclear  attack 
primarily  through  relocation  In  areas  out- 
side the  cities,  where  they  would  be  safe, 
presumably,  from  the  pron4>t  effects  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Dispersal  applies  to  workers 
and  supervisors  in  vital  Industries  and  to 
their  families  and  denotes  removal  to  an 
area  approximately  60  to  80  kilometers 
(37J-49.6  miles] — a  four  to  five  hour  round 
trip — from  their  work  in  the  city.  Evacuation 
appUes  to  all  other  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion— workers  In  non-essential  Industries  or 
industries  which  can  have  their  functions 
transferred  outside  the  city,  unemployed 
persons,  school  children,  retired  people,  in- 
valids, etc. — and  denotes  removal  to  rural 
areas  remote  from  the  dty.  See  Chapter  5 
for  further  details. 
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GIRLS  NATION  1971  VISITS  CAPITOL 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Congress  has  as  its  guests  Girls  Nation, 
and  their  advisers,  and  sponsors  from 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  unfortunately, 
there  has  been  much  done  by  and  at- 
tributed to  some  minor  segments  of 
American  youth  that  has  caused  great 
concern  in  this  coimtry.  However,  by  far 
the  greater  majority  of  our  young  people 
are  a  real  source  of  pride.  Girls  Nation 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  and 
they  are  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  today. 

Each  State  participating  picks  two 
girls  at  its  annual  Girls  State,  who  come 
to  Washington  each  summer  to  repre- 
sent their  State  at  Girls  Nation.  The 
week -long  program  is  an  Intensive,  con- 
centrated exercise  in  the  mechanics  and 
operation  of  Government  at  the  Federal 
level. 


They  select  their  own  officers,  cor- 
responding to  those  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  others  are  appointed. 
Wherever  possible,  there  are  direct  meet- 
ings between  the  girls  holding  these  of- 
fices and  their  actual  counterparts.  Visits 
to  the  departments  and  agencies,  as  well 
as  to  Capitol  Hill,  are  also  on  the  agenda. 

A  small  minority  of  youth  may  seem 
to  be  intent  on  destruction  of  the  Repub- 
hc.  The  greater  majority  by  far  are  con- 
cerned more  with  construction  and  pres- 
ervation. Girls  Nation  is  right  at  the  top 
of  this  list.  We  are  proud  of  Girls  Nation 
and  the  girls  serving  In  It.  They  are  fine 
examples  of  the  best  in  the  American 
RepubUc. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  STUDY— 
THE  STRENGTHS  OP  BLACK 
FAMILIES 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OW  IDBSOnSI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  provoc- 
ative study  prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Hill  and  recently  issued  by  the  Natl(Hial 
Urban  League  entitled,  "The  Strengths  of 
Black  Families"  sheds  new  light  on  and 
contradicts  long-standing  beliefs  that 
black  families  were  nm  by  the  women 
and  were  disorganized,  pathological,  and 
disintegrated. 

The  study  which  documents  new  find- 
ings focuses  its  attention  on  the  analy- 
sis of  five  strengths  of  black  families: 
strong  kinship  bonds,  strong  work  orien- 
tation, adaptability  of  family  roles, 
strong  achievement  orientation,  and 
strong  religious  orientation. 

The  study  states  that: 

Although  these  traits  can  be  found  among 
white  famUles,  they  are  manifested  quite 
differently  In  the  lives  of  black  families  be- 
cause of  the  unique  history  of  racial  oppres- 
ttlon  experienced  by  blacks  in  America.  In 
fact,  the  particular  forms  that  these  charac- 
teristics take  among  black  families  should  be 
viewed  as  adaptations  necessary  for  survival 
and  advancement  in  a  hostUe  environment. 

The  observations  made  in  this  report 
arc,  indeed,  enlightening  and  I  want  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues.  I  trust 
that  after  reading  this  study,  many  old 
conceived  notions  will  be  dispelled  and 
those  strengths  which  are  iiiherent  in 
black  families  will  be  recognized. 

The  study  follows: 
Tbk  Stxznotbs  or  Black  FAiauxs 
(By  Robert  B.  Hill,  Associate  Director,  Re- 
search Department,  National  Urban  League) 
roxxwoxD 

We  have  heard  so  much  about  the  pathol- 
ogy of  the  ghetto  that  we've  been  blinded 
to  the  real  strengths  that  exist  in  Black 
America.  Black  people  have  been  forced  to 
develop  psychological  resources  In  place  of 
the  economic  resources  they've  been  denied. 
How  else  can  we  explain  the  actions  of  ter- 
rorized black  tenant  farmers  m  the  ntral 
South,  who  suddenly  drop  the  happy-go- 
lucky  mask  they  put  on  and  risk  their  lives 
by  registering  to  vote  or  sending  their  kids 
to  a  previously  aU-whlte  school?  Similar 
courage  has  been  shown  by  black  student 
groups  demonstrating  at  the  risk  of  ex- 
pulsion, by  wMfare  mothers  protecilng  de- 
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hxunanlzlng  regulations,  and  by  black  par- 
ents demanding  control  over  the  schools 
their  children  go  to.  .  .  .  Black  people  today 
are  utilizing  the  strengths  they  have  ac- 
cumulated in  their  struggle  to  chaUenge  the 
Eystem  that  oppresses  them.  The  black 
ghetto  is  .  .  .  the  repository  of  skill  and 
bravery  that  will  help  transform  our  racist 
society  into  sometliing  better  for  all  peo- 
ple— black  and  white. 

INTKODTJCnOJf 

Most  discussions  of  black  families  in  the 
literature  tend  to  focus  on  indicatcvs  al  in- 
stability, disintegration,  weakness  or  pa- 
thology. E.  Franklin  Frazier's  monxmiental 
work,  The  Negro  Family  in  the  United  Statea, 
is  considered  to  have  established  this  "pej- 
orative tradition"  in  the  study  of  black 
families  in  general  and  low-income  blaok 
families  In  particular.'  Despite  the  absence 
of  data  in  Frazier's  works  indicating  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  "disorganized"  patterns 
in  "lower-class  culture,"  social  scientists 
such  as  Olazer  and  Moynihaa  continue  to 
portray  low-Income  black  famUy  life  as 
"typically"  disorganized,  pathological  and 
disintegrating.  Others  assert  that  a  self- 
perpet\wtlng  "ctilture  of  poverty"  exists 
among  blacks.'  But  the  pejorative  perq>ec- 
tlve  of  blaok  life  patterns  Is  so  pervasive  that 
It  can  be  fOund  In  the  works  of  some  eon- 
temporary  blaok  scholars  as  well.> 

Unforttmately,  this  traditional  focus  has 
created  the  false  Impression  that  Instability 
and  pathology  are  characteristic  of  moat 
black  families.  There  Is  a  tendency  to  forget 
that  deviance,  by  definition,  refers  to  depar- 
tures from  the  norm.  Thus,  in  general,  devi- 
ance among  blacks  Is  as  "abnormal"  as  it 
Is  among  whites.  The  great  majority  of  black 
families,  for  example,  are  not  characterized 
by  criminality,  dellquency,  drug  addiction  or 
desertion. 

This  preoooT4>atlon  with  patbxdogy  in  most 
research  on  black  families  has  obactired  some 
fruitful  avenues  of  investigation.  Many 
scholars  In  tills  field  have  failed  to  realize 
that  a  determination  of  "why  most  people 
conform"  can  help  in  understanding  "why 
the  few  deviate."  It  is  our  contention  that 
examining  the  strengths  of  black  families  can 
contribute  at  least  as  much  toward  under- 
standing and  ameliorating  some  social  ptx>b- 
lems  as  examining  thedr  weaknesses. 

Our  departure  from  the  "pathological" 
approach  to  black  family  life  la  an  attempt 
to  adopt  an  earlier  perspective  evident  In  the 
works  of  DuBols,  Johnson  and  Drake  and 
Oayton,  which  has  been  reasserted  by  such 
contemporary  scholars  as  BillingBley,  Heraog, 
Lewis  and  Valentine:* 

We  do  not  view  the  Negro  family  as  a 
causal  nexus  in  a  tangle  of  pathology  which 
feeds  on  Itself.  Rather,  we  view  the  Negro 
family  in  theoretical  perspective  as  a  sub- 
system of  the  larger  society.  It  Is,  in  our 
view,  an  absorbing,  adaptive,  and  amazingly 
resilient  mechanism  for  the  socialization  of 
Its  children  and  the  civilization  of  its  society. 
(BUiingsley  1968) 

Ladner'a  (1971)  well-documented  work. 
Tomorrow's  Tomorrow,  clearly  Inoorporatea 
Bllllngsley's  perspective.  For,  while  it  effec- 
tively punctures  ruch  cherished  notions  as 
the  black  matriarchy,  the  emasculation  of 
the  black  male  and  the  pathological  ghetto 
family.  Its  primary  focus  is  on  the  strengths 
and  resources  of  young  black  women  grow- 
ing up  in  urban  ghettos. 

But  with  few  exceptions,  moet  references 
to  the  strengths  of  black  families  have  been 
oblique.  Moreover,  black  family  strengths 
have  not  yet  been  operationally  defined  and 
systematically  subjected  to  empirical  veri- 
fication.* 

If,  as  moet  scholars  agree,  there  la  a  need 
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to  strengthen  black  famUles,  then  a  flzst- 
order  priority  should  be  the  Identification  of 
presently  existing  strengttis,  reeouroes  and 
potentials.  Systematic  examinations  of  the 
strengths  of  black  families  should  facilitate 
the  development  of  national  policies  and 
programs  which  enhance  and  use  these  assets 
to  their  fullest  potential.  It  is  with  these 
concerns  in  mind  that  this  paper  will  de- 
scribe the  strengths  and  resotirces  of  black 
famUles  and  demonstrate  that  strength  and 
stabUlty,  not  weakness  and  instability,  are 
the  modal  patterns  for  black  families. 

What  are  family  strengthsT 
Because  of  the  subjectivity  of  the  term. 
It  is  not  easy  to  specify  ^mat  Is  meant  by  a 
"family  strength."  A  strength,  according  to 
one  set  of  criteria,  oould  easily  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  weakness,  according  to  another 
set  of  criteria — and  vice-versa.  For  example, 
moet  observers  would  probably  agree  that  a 
strong  bond  of  affection  between  members  of 
a  famUy  is  usuaUy  an  asset.  But  If  this  af- 
fection Is  manifested  in  homosexual  and  in- 
cestuous relationships  among  family  mem- 
bers, such  a  bond  would  generally  be  charac- 
terized as  a  "pathological"  llabUity. 

The  classic  analyses  of  the  family  as  a 
social  system  by  Parsons  yield  several  help- 
ful dimensions  of  family  strengths.'  One  of 
these  dimensions,  the  ability  to  provide  the 
necessary  functions  (both  expressive  and  In- 
strumental) to  members  and  non-members. 
Is  basic  to  a  viable  family  unit.  We,  there- 
fore, operationally  define  as  family  strengths 
those  traits  which  facUltate  the  ability  of 
the  family  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  members 
and  the  demands  meule  upon  it  by  systems 
outside  the  family  unit.  They  are  necessary 
for  the  aurvival  and  maintenance  of  effec- 
tive family  networks. 

Based  upon  a  survey  of  what  families  per- 
ceived to  be  their  strengths.  Otto  (1962) 
Identified  several  family  strengths  In  his 
instructive  essay,  "Wliat  is  a  Strong  Family?" 
Those  traits  listed  by  Otto  that  are  most 
relevant  to  our  discussion  are  as  foUows: 

1.  The  ability  to  provide  for  the  physical, 
emotional  and  spiritual  needs  of  a  family. 

2.  A  concern  for  family  unity,  loyalty  and 
Imter-famUy  cooperation. 

3.  An  abUlty  to  establish  and  TTmintJt*" 
growth-producing  relationships  within  and 
without  the  family. 

4.  An  ability  for  self-help  and  the  abUlty  to 
accept  help  when  appropriate. 

6.  An  abUlty  to  perform  famUy  roles  flex- 
ibly. 

Examination  of  the  Uteratxire  on  black 
families  reveals  that  the  following  cliaracter- 
istlcs  have  been  functional  for  their  survival, 
development  and  stabUlty: 

i.  Strong  kinship  bonds. 

2.  Strong  work  orientation. 

8.  Adaptability  of  family  roles. 

4.  Strong  achievement  orientation. 

6.  Strong  religious  orientation. 

Although  these  traits  can  be  found  among 
white  families,  they  are  manifested  qtiite  dif- 
ferently in  the  lives  of  black  famllieB  because 
of  the  unique  history  of  racial  oppression 
experienced  by  blacks  in  America.  In  fact, 
the  particular  forms  that  these  character- 
istics take  among  black  famUles  should  be 
viewed  as  adaptations  necessary  for  survival 
and  advancement  In  a  hostile  environment. 
We  shaU,  therefore,  identify  these  traits  as 
black  famUy  strengths.  Although  many  other 
strengttu  of  black  famUles  can  and  should 
be  identified,  we  shall  restrict  oxir  analysis 
to  the  five  cited  above. 

X.  BTSONO  KINSHIP  BONOe 

According  to  the  literature,  low-tacome 
famUles  usually  have  stronger  kinship  ties 
tiian  middle-income  famiUes.  Thus,  kinship 
relations  tend  to  be  stronger  among  black 
than  white  families.'  This  can  be  sharply 
seen  in  the  hlglier  frequency  to  wlilch  black 
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famUles  take  relative  Into  their  households. 
In  most  cases,  these  additional  relatives  are 
likely  to  be  chUdren  rather  tlian  adiUts. 
Absorption  of  individtuils:  minors  and  the 
elderly 

When  we  examine  census  data  for  famiUes 
with  no  children  of  their  own  under  18  at 
home,  we  find  that  black  famiUes  are  much 
more  likely  than  white  families  to  take  in 
other  yoimg  related  members.*  In  husband- 
wife  families,  only  three  percent  of  white 
famlUes  compared  to  13  percent  of  black 
famUles  took  in  relatives  vmder  18.  In  fam- 
Ules headed  by  a  woman,  the  black  famines 
demonstrate  an  even  greater  tendency  to 
absorb  other  related  children.  Forty-one  per- 
cent of  them,  compared  to  only  seven  per- 
cent of  slmUarly-sltuated  white  women,  iiad 
relatives  under  eighteen  Uvlng  with  them. 
But  the  famUles  headed  by  elderly  women 
take  in  the  highest  proportion  (48  percent) 
of  ChUdren.  (See  Table  I) 

About  the  same  proportion  of  black  and 
white  famUles  have  elderly  persons  living 
with  them,  except  In  famUles  headed  by  a 
woman  where  a  higher  proportion  of  wlilte 
(10  percent)  than  black  (4  percent)  famUles 
had  elderly  members.  These  elderly  persons 
play  Important  roles  in  many  of  these  fam- 
iUes, such  as  baby-sitting  with  grandclUl- 
dren.  These  services  often  provide  addi- 
tional income  to  elderly  persons.  (See  Table 
2) 

We  have  seen  that  black  families  are  more 
Ukely  than  white  families  to  take  in  addi- 
tional children,  whUe  white  famUles  are  Just 
as  lUtely  as  black  families  to  have  elderly 
memljers  in  their  households.  And  elderly 
black  women  are  more  likely  to  talce  chUdren 
into  their  own  households  than  be  taken 
into  the  household  of  younger  km.  But  what 
about  the  absorption  of  additional  famUles 
rather   than   individuals? 

ilb»orpfion  of  families 
According  to  discussions  In  the  Uterature, 
extended  famUy  relationships  have  histoil- 
caUy  been  greater  among  blacks  than  whites. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century,  "doubllng-t^" 
was  a  common  occurrence  in  many  Uack 
famUles,  partictilarly  among  new  arrivals 
to  urban  areas.*  Recent  Oeasus  data  relating 
to  subfamlUes  suggest  that  a  dlfferenUal  be- 
tween Macks  and  whites  stiU  exists.  But 
these  data  also  indicate  that  subfamlUes 
are  present  in  a  much  smaUer  proportion  (6 
percent)  of  black  famUies  than  Is  commonly 
believed.  Moreover,  the  extended  famUy  pat- 
tern appears  to  be  steadUy  declining  amrtng 
both  black  and  white  families.  (See  Table  8) 

Informal  adoption 

Since  formal  adoption  agencies  have  hls- 
torlcaUy  not  catered  to  nonwhltes,  blacks 
have  had  to  develop  th^r  own  network  for 
the  informal  adoption  of  children.  This  In- 
formal adoption  network  among  Mack  fami- 
lies has  functioned  to  tighten  kinship  bonds, 
since  many  black  women  are  reluctant  to 
put  their  ChUdren  up  for  adoption.  Wlien 
they  are  formally  placed,  black  chUdren  are 
more  likely  than  white  chUdren  to  be  adopted 
by  relatives. 

WhUe  two  thirds  of  the  white  babies  bom 
out-of-wedlook  in  1968  were  adopted  or 
placed  in  foster  homes  or  institutions  a  year 
later,  only  seven  percent  of  the  black  babies 
bom  out-of-wedlock  were  formaUy  adopted 
or  placed.  If  we  equate  the  increase  in  new 
famUles  headed  by  a  single  female  between 
1968-1969  with  the  birth  of  these  out-of- 
wedlock  chUdren,  we  can  account  for  another 
one-fovirth  of  the  white  babies,  but  only  three 
percent  of  the  black  babies.  This  leaves  90 
percent  of  the  black  babies  and  only  seven 
percent  of  the  white  babies  to  be  informaUy 
adopted  or  retained  by  already  existing  fam- 
Ules. (See  Table  4) 

The  fact  that  the  proportion  of  new  fam- 
iUes headed  by  sin^e  women  la  so  much 
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higher  for  whlt«>  than  for  blacks  euggaaU 
oonstralnta  on  whlt«  women  with  out-of- 
wedlock  children  to  form  their  own  houae- 
holds  if  they  wish  to  retain  their  children. 
One  wonders  bow  much  Increase  In  fsmllles 
headed  by  single  white  women  would  occur 
If  only  7  percent  of  their  out-of-wedlock  chil- 
dren were  adopted,  as  It  Is  for  blacks?  (Simi- 
larly, one  wonders  how  much  decrease  In  In- 
formal adoption  would  occur  among  blacks 
If  two-thirds  of  their  out-of-wedlock  bablea 
were  adopted,  as  It  Is  for  whites?) 

We  estimate  that  more  than  160,000  out-of- 
wedlock  black  babies  were  absorbed  In  1969 
by  already  existing  black  families.  This  ab- 
sorption helps  to  minimize  the  number  of 
new  black  families  headed  by  single  women. 
This  feat  of  self-help  among  black  families  Is 
remarkable  when  one  realizes  their  precarl- 
[  ous  economic  position.  In  most  oases.  It  Is 
dlfBcult  enough  for  them  to  provide  ade- 
•  quately  for  their  own  children  without  tak- 
ing in  additional  ones.  The  bonds  between 
relatives  In  black  families  must  Indeed  be 
tight  and  the  value  placed  upon  children  very 
high  for  such  a  rate  of  absorption  of  addi- 
tional children  to  occur  so  regularly  among 
these  families. 

These  findings  also  strongly  suggest  that 
present  placement  policies  and  assumptions 
of  most  adoption  agencies  need  to  be  radically 
overhauled.  The  disproportionate  number  of 
black  children  awaiting  placement  In  these 
agencies  Is  often  attributed  to  the  reluctance 
or  "apathy"  of  blacks  to  adopt  children,  but 
this  Is  not  the  case.  Black  families  are  al- 
ready adopting  children  to  the  saturation 
point. 

In  fact,  each  year  black  families  demon- 
strate their  ability  to  "adopt"  children  with 
a  placement  rate  more  than  ten  times  that 
of  formal  adoption  agencies.  (See  Table  6) 
Moreover,  data  from  recent  studies  suggest 
that  black  families  are  even  formally  adopt- 
ing children  at  a  greater  rate  than  white 
families  of  comparable  means."*  Although 
we  have  focused  on  adoption  of  out-of-wed- 
lock children,  it  should  be  noted  that  about 
two-fifths  of  all  black  children  formaUy 
adopted  are  born  "In- wedlock." 

Placement  regulations  of  formal  adoption 
agencies  would  ordinarily  prevent  most  of 
these  famlllee  from  formally  adopting  these 
children.  They  do  not  possess  the  "right" 
credentials — they  are  most  often  "father- 
less," or  "too  poor"  or  "too  disorganized." 
Since  these  families  demonstrate  a  capacity 
to  absorb  these  children  each  year,  Innova- 
tive placement  procedures,  such  as  income 
subsidies  to  poor  families  and  placement  In 
families  headed  by  women,  should  be  widely 
expanded. 

It  Is  Important  to  note,  however,  that  Il- 
legitimacy la  no  longer  a  "growing"  problem 
among  blacks.  For  the  illegitimacy  rates 
among  blacks  have  been  steadily  declining, 
while  the  rates  among  whites  have  been 
steadily  rising  In  recent  years.  The  Illegiti- 
macy rate  among  whites  Increased  from  9.2 
to  13.2  between  1960  and  1968,  while  the  rate 
among  blacks  declined  from  98.3  to  86.6  over 
the  same  period." 

The  tight  kinship  network  within  black 
families  has  proven  Itself  to  be  an  effective 
mechanism  for  providing  extra  emotional 
and  economic  support  In  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  children.  These  are  black  family 
strengths  that  are  clearly  In  need  of  sup- 
port through  Imaginative  adoption  policies. 

n.  nmoNO  wobk  oBmrTATioN 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  one  of  the 
family  strengths  Usted  by  Otto  was  "the 
ability  for  self-help  and  the  ability  to  accept 
help  when  appropriate."  This  strength  la 
characteristic  of  meet  black  families,  for  con- 
trary to  popular  conception,  black  families 
place  a  strong  emphasis  on  work  and  ambi- 
tion. For  example,  the  black  poor  still  are 
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more  likely  to  work  than  the  white  poor: 
three-fifths  of  the  black  poor  work,  compared 
to  about  half  of  the  white  poor.  (See  Table 
6.) 

Despite  this  perseverance,  the  economic 
altiiation  of  blacks  is  still  a  national  tragedy: 
the  median  family  Income  of  blacks  Is  less 
than  two-thirds  that  of  whites;  blacks  are 
three  times  as  likely  as  whites  to  be  poor, 
and  black  unemployment  rates  remain  at  re- 
cession levels,  even  during  periods  of 
"prosperity."  "» 

Beca«ise  families  headed  by  women  com- 
prise the  majority  of  families  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance.  It  Is  commonly  believed  that 
dependency  Is  characteristic  of  most  of  these 
families.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Recent  cen- 
sus data  Indicate  that  two-thirds  of  the 
women  heading  black  families  leork  (most 
of  them  full  time) ,  although  over  60  percent 
of  them  are  poor.  (See  Table  7.)  About  half 
of  these  families  receive  welfare  assistance, 
thus  a  majority  of  them  are  not  completely 
dependent  on  welfare.  (See  Table  8.) 

AttUxtdea  toward  work 

Some  observers,  like  Disard,  suggest  that 
blacks  are  not  positively  oriented  towards 
work,  but  are  alienated  from  It.  But  a  num- 
ber of  research  findings  contradict  this  no- 
tion. In  their  study  of  the  meanings  of  work 
among  black  and  white  males,  Tausky  and 
Wilson  asserted: 

"The  data  reported  In  this  study  clearly 
do  not  support  the  alienated  type  that 
Dizard  has  outlined.  In  fact,  only  a  very 
small  minority  of  black  workers  have  re- 
nounced the  widely  accepted  values  of  work 
held  in  this  society.  Work  estrangement 
among  all  status  levels  Is  rare  Indeed  and 
little  or  no  difference  exists  between  the  sam- 
ples of  white  and  black  workers.  The  siml- 
larltles  of  work  norms  between  the  two 
groups  are  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  00 
percent  of  the  black  workers  and  91  percent 
of  the  white  workers  indicated  that,  if  out  of 
work,  they  would  rather  take  a  job  as  a  car 
washer  than  go  on  welfare  even  If  the  pay 
for  the  two  sources  of  InccHne  were  the 
same."  " 

The  authors  also  reported  that  white  and 
black  workers  were  strikingly  similar  In  their 
desire  for  work  that  carries  social  prestige. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  both  groups 
want  work  that  Is  at  least  respected  by  the 
people  they  know.  These  results  were  rein- 
forced by  findings  from  a  study  of  stable 
working  class  and  middle-class  black  and 
white  men  by  Kahl  and  Goerlng.  That  study 
found  a  high  degree  of  similarity  between 
blacks  and  whites  on  job  aspirations  and 
satisfactions,  feelings  of  personal  security  in 
employment,  as  well  as  certain  other  work- 
related  attitudes. 

Much  of  the  controversy  over  Income  as- 
sistance plans  has  resulted  from  the  belief 
of  many  national  policy-makers  that  the 
poor  and  near-poor  do  not  want  to  work  and, 
therefore,  must  be  coerced.  That  Is  why  pro- 
posals about  work  Incentive  and  mandatory 
work  requirements  have  been  Included  In 
most  family  assistance  plans.  Yet,  almost 
every  systematic  investigation  of  work  atti- 
tudes of  low-income  persons  indicates  that 
mandatory  work  regulations  are  not  needed 
to  motivate  lower  status  persons  to  work. 
Data  from  current  OEO  Income  maintenance 
experiments  confirm  the  existence  of  a  strong 
work  orientation  among  low-income 
families." 

The  OEO  experiments  are  being  conducted 
in  several  cities  In  New  Jersey  and  one  in 
Pennsylvania  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  work  disincentives  are  precipitated 
by  income  assistance  programs.  Many  op- 
ponents of  these  programs  argued  that  a 
significant  decline  In  work  activity  would 
occur  once  these  families  began  receiving 
supplemental  income. 

But  preliminary  findings  based  on  the  first 
eighteen  months  experience  In  three  cities 
(Trenton,  Pateraon  and  Passaic)    and  the 
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first  twelve  months  experlecne  in  two  cities 
(Jersey  City  and  Scranton)  failed  to  show  a 
significant  decline  in  weekly  family  earnings 
as  a  result  of  the  Income  assistance  program. 
About  31  percent  of  the  experimental  fami- 
lies and  36  percent  of  the  control  families 
(those  of  the  same  kind  not  getting  assist- 
ance) showed  earnings  Increases  of  more  than 
$26  a  week  during  the  first  year.  Also,  about 
25  percent  of  Income  recipients  showed 
earnings  declines  of  more  than  $26  com- 
pared to  23  percent  of  those  families  not 
receiving  assistance. 

Double  eamen 

The  husband-wife  families  have  been  con- 
sistently described  as  the  most  stable  and 
prosperous  of  black  families.  A  major  source 
of  this  strength  and  "prosperity"  Is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  working  wife  in  the  majority  of 
these  families.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
wives  in  black  families  work,  compared  to 
only  half  of  the  wives  in  white  famlllee.  (See 
Table  9.) 

Since  black  families  have  a  dispropor- 
tionate nimiber  of  working  wives,  It  Is  mis- 
leading to  compare — as  the  Census  Bureau 
recently  did — the  median  incomes  of 
husband-wife  families  of  blacks  and  whites 
without  taking  into  account  the  presence 
of  multiple  earners.  Such  comparisons  may, 
in  fact,  create  an  illusion  of  black  families 
closing  Income  gaps  that  stUl  remain." 

This  concern  is  reinforced  by  recent  cen- 
sus data  which  Indicate  that  two-earner 
black  families,  on  the  average,  still  have  lower 
Incomes  than  one-earner  white  families. 
The  median  income  of  black  families  with 
two  earners  In  1968  was  $7,782,  compared  to  a 
median  Income  of  $8,460  for  white  families 
with  only  one  earner.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
black  two-parent  families  have  not  made 
some  gains.  But  an  assessment  of  the  Impact 
of  multiple  earners  is  essential  for  distin- 
guishing apparent  gains  from  substantive 
ones. 

Because  the  wife  Is  likely  to  be  working 
In  most  black  families,  the  fiction  that  her 
earnings  are  often  greater  than  those  of 
her  husband  has  somehow  gained  widespread 
currency.  This  view,  which  Is  one  of  the 
pUlars  in  the  equally  widespread  belief  about 
"female-dominance"  In  black  families.  Is 
even  expounded  by  some  of  the  more  per- 
ceptive observers  such  as  Ulf  Hannerz: 

According  to  the  mainstream  model  the 
wife  tends  to  depend  on  her  husband  as  a 
provider  and  he  is  the  family's  anchor  In  the 
wider  society.  However,  as  we  noted  ...  a 
rather  large  number  of  women  in  the  ghetto 
are  employed,  while  many  of  the  men  are 
not.  TbU  does  not  mean  that  more  women 
than  men  have  employment,  but  in  com- 
parison with  the  wider  American  society,  the 
Job  distribution  of  the  ghetto  Involves  rela- 
tively more  women  and  fewer  men.  Thus 
the  contribution  to  the  family  of  the  hus- 
band and  father  as  a  breadwinner  Is  not 
only  absolutely  smaller  than  It  ought  to 
be  according  to  the  mainstream  model.  It 
Is  also  relatively  smaller  compared  to  the 
contribution  of  the  wife  and  mother." 

Aldous'  statements  on  this  matter,  how- 
ever, are  more  explicit: 

Both  camps  are  in  agreement,  however, 
that  the  abdication  of  the  Negro  male  from 
family  responsibilities  slows  progress  toward 
Integration  .  .  . 

Qlven  the  strong  matriarchal  tradition 
within  the  Negro  family  and  the  fact  that 
women  can  earn  much  the  same  amount  as 
lower  class  husbands,  the  latter  have  diffi- 
culty solidifying  their  family  position  with 
its  attendant  rights  and  responsibilities.  The 
wife's  working  outside  the  home  may  result 
In  the  male's  occupying  a  peripheral  family 
position  and  abdicating  his  responslbliltiea." 
The  fact  Is  that  wives  in  poor  black  fami- 
lies contribute  less  to  the  total  family  In- 
come than  do  wives  In  non-poor  black  fami- 
lies because  they  are  much  less  likely  to  be 
employed.  While  ninety  pvtoent  of  the  bus- 
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bands  in  all  black  families  work,  two-thirds 
of  the  wives  also  work.  But  although  70  per- 
cent of  the  husbands  in  poor  black  families 
work,  only  44  percent  of  the  wives  work. 
Thus  It  Is  apparent  that  a  working  wife  Is 
a  primary  factor  In  keeping  many  black  fam- 
ilies out  of  poverty.  (See  Table  9) 

Despite  the  frequent  assertions  about  their 
greater  job  stability,  black  women  are  more 
likely  than  black  men  to  be  unemployed." 
Earnings  data  tell  a  similar  story:  just  as  the 
earnings  of  white  women  are  significantly 
lower  than  the  earnings  of  white  men  (even 
within  similar  occupational  groupings),  the 
earnings  of  black  women  are  significantly 
lower  than  the  earnlngc  of  black  men." 

Recent  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics also  reveal  that  in  over  half  of  the 
black  families  in  which  wives  worked,  they 
contributed  less  than  one-third  of  family 
income.  And  In  only  13  percent  of  these  fam- 
ilies was  the  earnings  of  the  wives  equal  to 
or  greater  than  their  husband's.  Therefore, 
in  about  90  percent  of  the  black  families 
with  working  wives,  the  earnings  of  the  hus- 
band exceeded  that  of  the  wife.  (See  Table 
10) 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  earnings  of 
wives  In  low-Income  black  families  simi- 
larly constitute  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  family  Income.  In  only  fifteen  percent 
of  the  black  families  with  Incomes  under 
$3,000  did  the  wife's  earnings  equal  or  ex- 
ceed the  husband's.  In  fact,  in  almost  half 
of  these  families  the  wife's  earnings  com- 
prised less  than  one-fifth  at  the  total  family 
Income.  Thus,  In  85  percent  of  these  low- 
income  families,  the  htisband's  earnings  sur- 
passed the  wife's. 

Interestingly,  however,  the  data  in  Table 
10  also  reveal  that  wives'  earnings  are  more 
likely  to  equal  husbands'  earnings  In  low- 
Income  white  families  than  In  low-Income 
black  families.  Althoiigh  the  wife's  earnings 
In  only  fifteen  percent  of  the  low-income 
black  families  equalled  or  exceeded  the  hus- 
band's, the  wife's  earnings  equalled  or  ex- 
ceeded the  husband's  earnings  in  one-fourth 
of  the  low-Income  white  families !  If  this  can 
be  used  as  an  indicator  of  "female  domin- 
ance," then  low-income  white  families  can 
be  said  to  be  more  "matriarchal"  than  low- 
income  black  families.  But  our  main  findings 
are  that  the  husbands'  earnings  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  wives'  In  most  black  and  white  fam- 
ilies. 

Although  blacks  are  twice  as  likely  as 
whites  to  be  unemployed,  studies  of  employ- 
ment histories  In  black  communities  reveal  a 
high  degree  of  job  stability  among  the  ma- 
jority of  black  men.  In  a  recent  study  of 
black  and  white  male  workers,  for  example, 
Kahl  and  Goerlng  found  that  almost  80  per- 
cent of  the  blSM;k8  compared  to  60  percent  of 
the  whites  had  held  their  current  jobs  for 
at  least  three  years.  And  almost  one-half  of 
the  blacks  but  only  a  third  of  the  whites  had 
held  their  jobs  for  ten  years  or  morel " 

Contrary  to  the  stereotypes  of  "Irresponsi- 
ble," "peripheral"  and  "chronically  unem- 
ployed" that  abound  In  the  literature,  the 
husband  Is  the  main  provider  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  black  families,  both 
poor  and  non-poor .'' 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  "greater" 
earnings  ability  of  the  black  woman  over  the 
black  man  Is  due  to  her  higher  level  of  edu- 
cation. Although  the  median  years  of  school- 
ing for  black  women  (10.4)  is  still  somewhat 
higher  than  It  is  for  black  men  (10.0),  thelr 
educatlonal  levels  have  been  sharply  converg- 
ing In  recent  years.  More  Importantly,  how- 
ever, the  historically  lower  occupations  held 
by  black  women  due  to  sex  discrimination, 
alone,  more  than  undermined  any  "super- 
iority" in  the  earnings  sphere  they  might 
have  held  over  black  men  because  of  a 
slightly  higher  educational  level." 

In  sum.  the  data  presented  above  indicate 
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that  a  strong  work  orientation  exists  among 
blacks,  as  It  does  among  most  Americans. 
And,  self-help  Is  the  characteristic  pattern 
of  most  black  families.  They  do  not  have  to 
be  coerced  to  work;  the  only  work  Incentive 
needed  in  a  decent  job  at  decent  wages.  In 
the  majority  of  black  families,  wives  provide 
needed  additional  economic,  as  well  as  emo- 
tional, support.  Although  their  earnings  fall 
far  below  their  husbands',  the  additional  in- 
come contributed  by  the  wives  is  essential  for 
the  survival  and  stability  of  many  of  these 
families.  And,  in  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  black  families,  whether  poor  or  not,  the 
husband  assumes  the  primary  responsibility 
of  breadwinner. 

lU.  AOAFTABn.rrY  OF  FAMILY  ROLES 

In  discussing  another  family  strength,  the 
ability  to  perform  family  roles  flexibly,  Otto 
observed: 

"It  Is  a  strength  when  family  members 
can  'fill  In'  and  assume  each  other's  roles 
as  needed.  For  example,  a  father  can  func- 
tion as  a  'mother'  and  children  can  tem- 
porarily be  'parents'  to  their  father  and 
mother."  *■ 

Such  fiexibUlty  of  family  roles  exists  In 
many  black  families  and  Is  a  source  of 
strength  and  stability.  Much  of  this  role 
fiexlblUty  probably  developed  In  response  to 
economic  necessities.  Because  of  the  high 
proportion  of  worl^ng  wives  in  black  fam- 
ilies, It  Is  common  for  older  siblings  to  act 
as  "parents"  of  younger  siblings.  Moreover, 
many  black  youngsters  have  to  enter  the 
labor  maiket  early  to  supplement  the  family 
Income.  In  many  two-parent  black  families, 
especially  those  with  working  wives,  occa- 
sions often  arise  that  require  the  wife  to  act 
as  the  "father"  or  the  husband  as  the  "moth- 
er." Such  role  flexibility  helps  to  stabilize 
the  family  In  the  event  of  an  unanticipated 
separation  (because  of  death,  divorce,  sep- 
aration or  a  sustained  Illness)  of  the  hus- 
band, wife,  or  other  key  family  members,  for 
example.  In  most  black  families,  there  is 
much  sharing  of  decisions  and  tasks.** 
Equalitarian  family  patterns 

Although  the  literature  Is  replete  with 
references  to  a  "matriarchal  tradition" 
among  black  families,  most  empirical  data 
suggest  that  an  "equalitarian"  pattern  Is 
characteristic  of  most  black  families.  Inter- 
estingly, supporting  data  for  an  equalitarian 
pattern  among  black  families  can  be  found 
in  the  one  empirical  investigation  cited  by 
Moynlhan  to  support  his  thesis  of  a  pervasive 
black  matriarchy.'* 

That  study  by  Blood  and  Wolfe  concluded 
that  "female  dominance"  was  the  representa- 
tive pattern  of  most  two-parent  black  fam- 
ilies. But  examination  of  that  work  reveals 
that  the  data  were  misinterpreted.  This  can 
be  seen  In  the  authors'  scoring  of  their  "pow- 
er" scale:  scores  below  4  Indicated  "wife 
dominance,"  scores  from  4  through  6  indi- 
cated an  "equalitarian"  family  In  which  both 
partners  shared  power,  and  scores  over  6 
Indicated  "husband  dominance."  But  the 
average  power  score  for  white  families  was 
5.2,  while  the  average  power  score  for  black 
families  was  4.4.  Consequently,  both  black 
and  white  families,  on  the  average,  repmrted 
equalitarian  patterns.  Although  it  Is  true 
that  the  average  score  for  black  families  was 
skewed  toward  "wife  dominance,"  the  fact 
remains  that  the  characteristic  pattern  for 
the  average  two-parent  black  family  was 
equalitarian. 

Data  from  a  recent  analysis  by  Hyman  and 
Reed  also  suggest  that  an  equalitarian 
(rather  than  a  "matriarchal")  pattern  is  the 
modal  pattern  for  most  black  two-parent 
families.^  In  a  secondary  analysis  of  national 
survey  data,  they  found  virtually  no  differ- 
ences between  the  responses  about  family 
decision-making  among  blacks  and  whites. 
For  example,  In  response  to  a  question  about 
who  makes  the  Important  family  decisions, 
among  blacks,  28  percent  said  It  was  the 
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father,  compared  to  only  14  percent  who  said 
it  was  the  mother.  Similar  resxilts  were  ob- 
tained for  whites:  23  percent  said  It  was 
the  father,  while  13  percent  said  It  was  the 
mother.  The  fact  that  a  majority  of  blacks 
and  whites  failed  to  choose  either  parent 
suggests  that  "both"  was  a  more  common 
response;  thus  an  equalitarian  family  pattern 
is  implied. 

Similar  findings  resulted  when  a  national 
sample  of  married  Americans  were  asked  who 
made  the  Important  decisions  In  their  fami- 
lies. Among  blacks,  nine  percent  said  It  was 
the  husband,  while  ten  percent  said  It  was 
the  wife.  Among  whites,  six  percent  said  It 
was  the  husband  and  seven  percent  said  It 
was  the  wife.  Again,  an  equalitarian  pattern 
Is  suggested  since  over  80  percent  of  both 
black  and  white  couples  did  not  choose 
either  of  the  two  alternatives.*' 

A  study  of  family  decision-making  by 
Middleton  and  Putney  also  found  the  equali- 
tarian pattern  to  be  characteristic  among 
both  blacks  and  whites: 

"Thus  we  find  no  evidence  that  whites 
and  Negroes,  professors  and  skilled  workers, 
differ  as  to  which  spouse  dominates  in  the 
malclng  of  dally  decisions.  Contrary  to  the 
literature,  our  data  suggest  that  all  these 
groups  are  predominantly  equalitarian."  •» 

Further  empirical  support  for  an  equali- 
tarian pattern  among  low-Income  black  fam- 
ilies in  particular  comes  from  another  study 
purporting  to  support  the  Moynlhan  thesis. 
This  study  by  Joan  Aldous,  based  on  a 
sample  of  lower-class  married  black  and 
white  men,  examined  the  extent  to  which 
these  men  reported  that  they  and  their 
wives  participated  In  family  decision-making 
and  performing  household  tasks.*  The  in- 
vestigator was  Interested  in  observing  the 
differential  participation  of  men  with  em- 
ployed and  unemployed  wives. 

The  mean  scores  for  the  performance  of 
ten  household  tasks  (as  reported  by  the 
husbands)  are  listed  In  Table  11.  These  data 
Indicate  that.  In  general,  there  is  a  great 
degree  of  similarity  between  lower-class 
white  and  black  husbands  in  their  perform- 
ance of  household  tasks.  Both  groups  of  men. 
for  example.  Indicate  that  they — and  not 
their  wives — most  often  borrow  money,  take 
clothes  to  the  laundry  and  discipline  chil- 
dren. Black  men  tend  to  take  out  garbage 
more  often  than  white  men,  while  white 
men  tend  to  shop  for  groceries  somewhat 
more  often  than  black  men. 

The  Implications  of  these  findings  for  fam- 
ily patterns  can  be  more  easily  Interpreted 
by  collapsing  the  data  In  the  format  indi- 
cated In  Table  12.  It  becomes  Immediately 
evident  that  In  the  majority  of  lower-class 
black  families  an  equalitarian  pattern  pre- 
dominates, whether  the  wife  Is  working  or 
not.  But  among  lower-class  white  families, 
an  eqtialttartan  pattern  is  characteristic  of 
those  families  with  unemployed  wives,  while 
a  "matriarchal"  pattern  seems  to  be  most 
prevalent  among  those  white  families  with 
working  wives.  Thus  the  employed  wives  in 
the  white  families  in  this  study  received  the 
least  assistance  from  their  husbands." 

In  their  study  of  a  representative  commu- 
nity sample  of  married  black  males,  Parker 
and  Kleiner  were  somewhat  siirprlsed  to  find 
no  significant  psychological  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  men's  reports  about  the  "ideal" 
and  "actual"  decision-making  and  task  per- 
formances patterns  In  their  families.*'  Con- 
trary to  the  authors  expectations,  over  80 
percent  of  the  men  reported  that  they  "al- 
most always"  or  "usually"  (a)  make  the 
decisions  in  money  and  other  Important 
family  matters:  (b)  share  the  responsibility 
of  financially  supporting  the  household  with 
their  wives;  (c)  share  the  responsibility  of 
training  their  chUdren;  and  (d)  talk  to  their 
wives  about  things  that  bother  them. 

The  men's  self -reports  certainly  do  not  fit 
the  literature's  stereotypes  of  perlphenil," 
"weak"  and  "hen-pecked"  husbands.  It  is 
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Imperative  u  Ladner  notes,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween "dominant"  and  "strong"  wives.  She 
asserts  that  although  most  black  wives  az« 
strong,  they  are  not  domineering.  It  Is  the 
constant  confusion  of  strength  with  domi- 
nance that  helps  to  perpetuate  the  mfttrlarch 
Iniage  among  black  families. 

In  sum,  the  available  data  suggest  that  the 
"typical"  family  pattern  among  black  fami- 
lies Is  equalltarlan  and  not  "matriarchal." 
Moreover,  the  husbands  In  most  black  fami- 
lies are  actively  involved  In  decisionmaking 
and  the  performance  of  household  tasks  that 
are  expected  of  them.  And  moot  wives,  while 
strong  are  not  dominant  matriarchs,  but 
share  with  their  husbands  the  making  of 
family  decisions — even  In  the  low-income 
black  famlUes." 

One-parent  famfUea 

The  higher  proportion  of  families  headed 
by  women  among  blacks  is  taken  as  an  Indi- 
cator of  disorganization  and  instability.  But 
It  need  not  be  so.  The  self-reliance  of  black 
women  who  are  the  primary  bread-winners 
of  their  families  best  exemplifies  this  adapt- 
ability of  family  roles.  The  low  remarriage 
rates  among  these  women  can  partly  be  ex- 
plained by  the  greater  self-confidence  they 
have  in  being  able  to  function  as  the  head  of 
the  family.  (See  Table  16)  Because  of  many 
stabilizing  factors  In  famlUes  that  are  headed 
by  women,  there  is  no  need  to  assume  a 
"pathological"  functioning  to  these  families. 
As  Merton  observes,  many  forms  of  devia- 
tion may.  In  fact,  be  normal,  healthy  re- 
sponses to  particular  social  environments: 

Our  primary  aim  is  to  discover  how  some 
social  structures  exert  a  definite  pressure 
upon  certain  persons  In  the  society  to  engage 
In  non-conforming  rather  than  conforming 
conduct.  If  we  can  locate  groups  peculiarly 
subject  to  such  pressures,  we  should  expect 
the  fairly  high  rates  of  deviant  behavior  In 
these  groups,  not  because  the  human  beings 
comprising  them  are  compounded  of  destruc- 
tive biological  tendencies,  but  because  they 
are  responding  normally  to  the  social  situa- 
tion In  which  they  fljid  themselves  .  .  . 
Should  our  queet  be  at  all  successful,  some 
forms  of  deviant  behavior  will  be  found  to 
be  as  psychologically  normal  as  conformist 
behavior,  and  the  equation  of  deviation  and 
psychological  abnormality  will  be  put  In 
question." 

Although  greater  attention  Is  generally 
given  to  the  "pathology"  of  families  headed 
by  women  by  scholars,  several  Investigators 
have  obtained  results  that  reveal  a  wide  range 
of  functioning  patterns  in  many  of  these 
families.  In  his  study  of  child-rearing  prac- 
tices among  low-lnoome  families,  Lewis 
obeerved: 

"The  materials  and  analysis  of  the  Child 
Rearing  Study  point  to  wide  variety  in  the 
styles  of  Individuals  and  families.  They  show 
that  all  low-income  people  are  not  lower 
class  In  orientations  to  life  and  In  showing 
the  preferences  conventionally  ascribed  to 
this  category  .  .  .  Our  field  experience  In 
Washington  suggests  that  it  Is  highly  ques- 
tionable that  all  or  even  a  subst^tlal  ma- 
}ortty  of  the  low-Income  (lower-class)  fe- 
male-based' households  among  Negroes  are 
responsive  to  and  supporters  of  a  destruc- 
tively organized  or  Integrated  way  of  Ufe."  » 

It  shoiild  not  be  inferred  from  our  discus- 
sion of  the  adapublllty  of  one-parent  fam- 
ilies that  this  family  form  is  a  preferred  pat- 
tern among  blacks  or  that  It  has  no  problems 
functioning.  On  the  contrary,  for  this  role, 
as  Herzog  so  apUy  describes  It.  U  a  very  dlffl- 
cult  one: 

"Few  would  deny  that  it  is  a  dlfflcult  and 
diwnandtng  role.  For  many,  it  Is  a  dual  role, 
as  hotnemaker-chlld-rearer  and  as  bread- 
winner. By  deflnlUon,  it  Is  a  role  that  must 
be  enacted  without  tlie  psychological  and 
physical  support  of  a  parent  partner  to  help 
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with  household  responsibilities,  family  deci- 
sions, and  all  that  child  rearing  invc^vee. 
For  many.  It  Includes  reduction  in  Income, 
social  status  and  social  activities,  posing  a 
struggle  against  resentment,  isolation  and 
self-doubt."  » 

Our  aim  is  to  underscore  the  importance 
of  systentatlcally  assessing  the  functioning 
patterns  of  different  kinds  of  families  instead 
of  prejudging  their  adequacy  on  the  basis 
of  moral  Judgments.  In  other  words,  because 
two-parent  families  are  preferred  In  Ameri- 
can society  over  one-parent  families  is  no 
Justification  for  assuming  that  all  two-parent 
families  function  "positively."  In  fact,  inves- 
tigations have  found  many  two-parent  fami- 
lies that  exhibit  "pathological"  tendencies.** 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  negative 
Impact  of  one-parent  families,  especially  on 
male  children,  U  a  demonstrated  fact.  But, 
as  a  careful  review  of  the  literature  on  boys 
in  fatherless  families  by  Herzog  and  Sudla 
reveals,  the  data  supporting  this  belief  are 
far  from  conclusive."  Because  of  sharp  dif- 
ferences and  deficiencies  In  the  research  de- 
sign of  many  of  these  investigations,  the  con- 
clusions reached  are  often  contradictory,  ten- 
uous, and  of  dubious  relevance  to  black 
youth  In  American  ghettos. 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  frequently 
cited  studies  purporting  to  show  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  father  absence  is  a  stvidy  of 
Norwegian,  not  American,  families.  And  the 
fathers  In  those  families  studied  were  sailora 
whose  absences  were  not  permanent,  but  were 
temporary  and  recurrent.  (This  investiga- 
tion was  carefully  replicated  in  a  study  of 
Italian  families  that  emerged  with  contra- 
dictory findings.)  Since,  as  Herzog  and  Sudla 
point  out,  much  of  the  research  on  boys  In 
fatherless  families  has  involved  father  ab- 
sences that  are  sanctioned  or  honorable,  the 
effect  of  fathwr  absences  which  are  morally 
disapproved  (such  as  desertion  or  divorce) 
remains  to  be  systematically  examined.  The 
methodological  weaknesses  (and  strengths) 
of  most  of  this  literature  is  discussed  in  de- 
taU  by  Herzog  and  Sudla.  One  weakness,  the 
lack  of  comparison  between  the  functioning 
patterns  of  two-parent  and  one-parent  fam- 
ilies, was  central  to  almost  aU  of  these  Inves- 
tlgations.» 

Aug  and  Bright  tried  to  overcome  this 
shortcoming  in  an  Interesting  Investigation 
of  illegitimacy.**  They  attempted  to  test 
whether  one-parent  families  with  out-of- 
wedlock  children  were  more  "pathological" 
than  two-parent  families  with  "In-wedlock" 
children.  Extensive  interviews  were  con- 
ducted with  groups  of  young  married  and 
unwed  mothers,  consisting  largely  of  Appala- 
chian whites  and  blacks  from  the  Bluegrass 
region  of  Kentucky. 

They  found  a  high  degree  of  normal  psy- 
chosocial development  in  those  families  with 
out-of-wedlock  children  that  had  the  sup- 
port of  other  family  members  and  relatives. 
Such  families  functioned  as  adequately  as. 
or  better  than,  many  two-parent  families 
with  "In-wedlock"  children.  However,  In 
those  "out-of-wedlock  families"  (especially 
the  white  ones)  where  additional  support 
from  family  members  or  relatives  was  not 
forthcoming,  the  functioning  was  seriously 
impaired.  Thus,  Aug  and  Bright  concluded: 
"Most  works  on  Illegitimacy  have  Ignored 
legitimate  pregnancy  in  similar  groups  of 
people  ...  If  the  unwed  mothers  are  se- 
lected from  a  peculation  which  has  a  high 
baseline  of  psychopathology,  one  could  easily 
get  a  distorted  view  of  the  "problems"  of 
these  people  ...  A  control  group,  however, 
might  well  show  that  many  of  the  problems 
seen  are  widely  distributed  through  the  sub- 
culture, so  that  they  are  coincidental  to. 
rather  than  directly  related  to,  illegitimacy. 
In  the  data  which  we  have  presented.  It  is 
seen  that  the  "problem"  of  disturbed  inter- 
personal relationships  is  weU-represented  in 
both  wed  and  unwed  groups.  It  therefore 
seems  that  It  would  be  wise  to  take  a  broad 
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look  at  the  entire  sub-culture  If  one  is  to 
assess  the  Import  of  illegitimacy  as  a  "prob- 
lem" or  as  a  symptom  of  "problems"  for  a 
particular  group."  *• 

The  results  of  investigations  by  Banglow 
and  others  also  revealed  that,  out-of-wedlock 
pregnancy,  far  from  being  the  beginning  of 
a  downhill  spiral,  may  be  an  Important  factor 
leading  to  Increased  depth  of  understanding 
between  the  unwed  mother  and  her  family  of 
origin.  The  extent  of  support  or  rejection  by 
family  members  and  relatives  was  a  crucial 
factor  In  the  functioning  of  these  parents. 
The  study  by  Aug  and  Bright  indicated  that 
support  from  the  extended  family  was  more 
likely  to  be  found  among  blacks  than  whites 
in  families  with  out-of-wedlock  children. 
These  results  reinforce  our  findings  on  the 
strong  kinships  bonds  among  black  fami- 
lies." 

Although  there  Is  much  discussion  about 
the  "pathological"  or  "disorganized"  func- 
tioning of  families.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
that  very  little  work  has  been  done  In  oper- 
atlonallzlng  the  concept  of  "famUy  func- 
tioning" to  apply  to  the  family  as  a  system 
This  Is  true  of  two-parent  as  well  as  one- 
parent  families.  The  typical  approach  has 
been,  in  examining  the  effects  of  one-par- 
ent families,  to  make  inferences  about  neg- 
ative functioning  on  the  basis  of  the  extent 
of  deviant  attitudes  or  behavior  exhibited  bv 
particular  chUdren. 

In  one  of  those  rare  approaches,  Oelsmar 
and  Ayres  developed  the  St.  Paul  Scale  of 
Family  Functioning."  ThU  scale  was  specifl 
cally  designed  to  assess  the  adequacy  of 
famUy  functioning  of  low-Income  famUles 
in  nine  major  categories:  household  prac- 
Uces,  he^th  conditions,  economic  practices 
social  activities,  community  resources,  work- 
er  relationships,  family  relationships,  Indl- 
vldual  behavior  and  child  care. 

The  scale  was  used  on  a  random  sample 
of  black,  white  and  Puerto-Rican  famuies 
as  part  of  the  Rutgers  Family  Life  Improve- 
ment Project,  a  longitudinal  study  of  the 
social  functioning  of  some  600  xirban 
families."  After  comparing  the  functioning 
levels  of  the  different  ethnic  groups,  holding 
class  constant,  Geismar  and  Gerhart  reported 
no  statUUcaUy  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  functioning  of  black  and  white 
families. 

Beserfion 

In  most  discussions  of  black  famUles 
headed  by  women,  references  to  "deserting" 
husbands  are  Invariably  made  to  partly  ac- 
count for  the  separation.  The  view  most 
often  expressed  Is  that  because  black  men 
are  unable  to  adequately  provide  for  their 
families,  they  often  desert  so  that  the  famUy 
can  qualify  for  welfare." 

It  U  InteresUng  to  note  that  this  desertion 
thesis  Is  quite  popular,  despite  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  data  on  desertions  to 
support  It.  Although  some  studies  have  ob- 
tained court  data  which  suggest  that  the 
probabUlty  of  desertion  is  greater  among 
blacks  than  whites,  data  on  desertion  rates 
are  rarely  presented  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  fatherless  families."  Uninformed  infer- 
ences about  deserting  husbands  are  based 
primarily  on  the  Census  Bureau's  marital 
status  category  of  "separation"— since  the 
Bureau  collects  no  data  on  desertion  rates. 

The  most  readUy  available  nationwide  data 
on  desertions  are  compUed  by  the  National 
Center  for  Social  Statistics  In  connection 
with  their  national  study  of  AFDC  families 
As  the  data  In  Table  13  reveal,  m  only  one- 
fUth  of  the  black  AFDC  families  was  the 
status  of  the  father  characterized  as 
"deserted."  " 

When  the  father-present  families  are  ex- 
cluded, as  Indicated  In  Table  14,  the  total  of 
the  proportions  of  "separated"  and  "deserted" 
black  AFDC  famUles  Is  41  percent.  Thus,  the 
deserted  families  account  for  only  one-half 
of  the  families  that  would  be  classified  as 
"separated"   or   "other"   In   Census   Bureau 
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marital  status  categories.  Comparisons  be- 
tween the  marital  statuses  of  black  AFDC  and 
all  black  families  reveal  marked  differences. 
They  suggest  that  since  the  majority  of  "sep- 
arated" AFDC  families  are  not  classified  as 
"deserted."  the  majority  of  separated  families 
headed  by  women  In  general  should  not  be 
similarly  classified  vrltbout  empirical  veri- 
fication. 

Suicide  rates 

In  most  discussions  of  the  pathology  of 
black  families,  a  significant  Indicator  of 
alienation  suicide  rates  is  rarely  mentioned. 
Why  Is  this  so?  It  is  that  the  rates  are  in 
the  "wrong"  direction?  Since  suicide  rates 
are  much  higher  among  whites  than  blacks, 
they  fall  to  fit  conveniently  the  theories  of 
self -hatred  and  pathology  that  social  scien- 
tists have  generated  about  blacks. 

It  Is  particularly  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  suicide  rates  are  lowest  among  black 
women,  a  group  that  continually  experiences 
adversity.  Black  women  have  a  suicide  rate 
of  2.4  compared  to  a  suicide  rate  of  6.3  among 
white  women.  And  the  rate  for  black  males 
is  7.3,  compared  to  the  rate  of  16.9  for  white 
males.  (See  Table  15) 

The  lower  susceptibility  to  suicide  among 
blacks — a  possible  Indicator  of  stability — Is 
an  intriguing  area  for  further  analysis. 

In  this  section,  we  have  discussed  various 
forms  of  adaptation  in  two-parent  and  one- 
parent  black  families.  We  have  tried  to  de- 
lineate various  sources  of  stability  in  both 
kinds  of  families.  There  is  a  need  to  syste- 
matically examine  the  relative  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  black  and  white  families  of 
both  types. 

IV.     HIGH  ACHIEVEMENT    OBIEKTATION 

One  of  the  unheralded  strengths  of  blacks 
is  the  strong  achievement  orientation  of  low- 
Income  black  families.  This  aspect  has  been 
analyzed  as  mainly  leading  to  frustration  or 
otherwise  held  as  unimportant  or  overlooked 
because  of  methodological  biases. 

Many  of  the  studies  In  the  literature  fall 
to  note  the  broad  range  of  values  and  life- 
styles among  persons  within  similar  socio- 
economic levels  and  the  great  similarity  of 
values  between  persons  at  different  socio- 
economic levels.  This  failure  Is  due  primarily 
to  methodological  biases  of  many  social  sci- 
entists :  ( 1 )  the  practice  of  focusing  on  pro- 
portions rather  than  absolute  numbers  and 
(2)  focusing  on  unrepresentative  rather  than 
representative  proportions.  Merton  took  note 
of  this  methodological  bias  in  his  critique  of 
Hjman's  essay,  "The  Value  Systems  of  Dif- 
ferent Classes": 

"But  what  Hyman  falls  to  note,  in  hla 
otherwise  instructive  and  useful  collation  of 
the  evidence,  is  that  ...  It  Is  not  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  several  social  classes 
adopting  the  cultiiral  goal  of  success  that 
matter,  but  their  atxsolute  numbers.  To  say 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  upper  social 
and  economic  strata  hold  fast  to  the  cultural 
goal  of  success  Is  not  to  say  that  larger 
numbers  of  them  than  of  the  lower  class 
people  do  so.  Indeed,  since  the  number  of 
people  in  the  topmost  stratum  Identified  In 
these  studies  is  substantially  smaller  than 
the  niunber  in  the  lowest  stratimi,  it  is  some- 
times the  case  that  more  lower-class  than 
upper-class  people  abide  by  this  goal."  " 

This  point  was  reaffirmed  by  Merton  In 
another  discussion  on  a  related  topic : 

"It  has  been  repeatedly  found  that  the 
upper  social  and  educational  strata  have  a 
relatively  higher  proportion  of  'geniuses'  or 
'talents.'  But  since  the  numbers  In  these 
strata  are  small,  the  great  bulk  of  geniuses 
or  talents  actualy  come  from  lower  social 
strata.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  society, 
of  course,  It  is  the  absolute  numbers  and 
not  the  proportion  coming  from  any  given 
social  stratum  which  matters."  " 
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This  oversight  applies  to  many  studies 
that  have  found  the  achievement  goals  and 
values  of  the  middle-class  to  be  significantly 
higher  than  those  of  the  working-class  or 
lower-class. 

Although  Merton  stressed  the  Importance 
of  examining  absolute  numbers  as  well  as 
proportions,  there  is  also  a  need  for  more 
scclal  scientists  to  focus  on  representative 
rather  than  unrepresentative  proportions 
when  they  generalize  about  "typical"  class 
or  group  patterns.  Quite  often  an  investiga- 
tor will  focus  on  the  significance  of  the  dif- 
ference between  two  unrepresentative  pro- 
portions and  Interpret  these  minority  pro- 
portions as  representing  the  majority  of  a 
group  or  class  stratum.  For  example,  in  most 
discussions  about  black  families,  greatest  at- 
tention is  usually  given  to  the  significance 
of  the  differences  between  the  proportion  of 
female-headed  families  among  whites  (9 
percent)  and  the  proportion  among  blacks 
(28  percent) .  Most  generalizations  about  the 
"typical"  black  family  as  matriarchal  have 
been  based  on  the  differences  between  these 
two  unrepresentative  minority  proportions. 
The  fact  that  husband-wife  families  rep- 
resent the  overwhelming  majority  of  black 
families  (since  it  is  prevalent  in  over  70  per- 
cent of  black  families)  has  usually  not  de- 
terred many  references  to  a  "matriarchy" 
as  being  the  "typical"  pattern  of  black  fam- 
ilies." 

Johnson  and  Leslie  noted  this  method- 
ological shortcoming  In  a  review  of  the  re- 
search on  class  differences  In  child-rearing 
practices : 

"The  understandable  tendency  of  many 
researchers  in  this  area  to  stress  statistically 
significant  class  difference  after  having  gen- 
erally reported  the  overall  similarities  seem- 
ingly has  aided  In  the  development  of  what 
mav  be  unwarranted  class  Images.  We  con- 
tend that  this  results  not  only  from  over- 
reliance  on  statistical  differences  without 
representative  proportions,  but  from  the  un- 
critical use  in  secondary  sources  of  these 
more  Interesting  differences  to  tiie  relative 
exclusion  of  overall  similarities  and  the  re- 
searcher's qualifying  statements  .  .  . 

"The  uncritical  acceptance  by  social  scien- 
tists of  current  conceptions  of  class-linked 
child-rearing  patterns  may  restrict  and  ren- 
der sterile  future  studies  of  the  variations 
that  should  exist  in  a  complex  society."  ■■ 

Johnson  and  Leslie's  observations  about 
the  tendency  of  social  Ecientists  to  create  un- 
warranted cla's  Images  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized because  of  the  common  practice  of 
equating  class  correlartes,  such  as  income, 
education,  or  occupation,  with  class  styles  of 
life  or  values.  This  Is  most  likely  to  occur 
when  an  investigator  forgets  that  Income  Is 
only  a  correlate  of  class  life-styles  or  values 
and  treats  it  as  if  It  were  synonymous  with 
the  concept.  He  really  beUeves  that  all 
"middle-Income"  persons  are  "middle-class" 
and  all  "low-income"  persons  are  "lower- 
class,"  and  fails  to  realize  that  many  low- 
income  persons  have  "middle-class"  values 
and  life-styles,  while  many  middle-Income 
persons  have  "lower-class"  values  and  life- 
styles. The  belief  In  the  homogeneity  of  life- 
styles and  values  of  persons  occupying  sim- 
ilar socio-economic  levels,  which  Is  so 
prevalent  In  the  literature  on  social  class, 
results  partly  from  this  merger  of  class  life 
styles  with  their  operational  lndlcatora.<^ 

Our  observations  apply,  of  course,  to  much 
of  the  discussion  about  class  differentials  in 
academic  orientation.  It  has  been  amply 
dccumentRd  In  the  literature  that  the  col- 
lege aspirations  and  plans  of  middle-Income 
£t  .de.-its  tend  to  be  higher  than  those  of 
iDw-lncome  students.  It  Is  often  forgotten 
that  although  a  higher  proportion  of  middle- 
income  than  low-income  students  have  col- 
lege aspirations,  the  majority  of  low-lncc»ne 
students  (and  their  parents)  have  college 
aspirations.    Moreover,    since    blacks    from 
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low  status  families  tend  to  outnumber  those 
in  middle  status  families,  the  number  of 
black  students  attending  college  from  low- 
income  families  often  equals  or  surpasses  the 
number  attending  college  from  middle-In- 
come families.  For  example,  an  official  of 
Howard  University,  a  black  university  with 
an  elitist  reputation,  recently  reported  that 
only  19  perottit  of  its  students  oome  from 
homes  where  at  least  one  parant  attended 
college,  more  than  half  come  from  broken 
homes,  and  about  80  percent  require  some 
nnanclal  support  to  remain  in  school. 

The  remarkable  educational  advances  of 
large  numbers  of  blaclts  from  deprived  back- 
gi>ounds  are  also  reflected  In  a  recent  nation- 
wide survey  of  college  freshmen  conducted 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
According  to  that  survey,  more  than  half  of 
the  freshmen  entering  predominantly  Mack 
institutions  come  from  homes  in  which  the 
father  had  not  even  completed  high  school, 
and  80  percent  of  them  come  from  hranee  in 
which  the  father  had  not  gone  to  cc^ege." 
Thus,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  black  college  students 
do  not  oome  from  so-called  "middle-class" 
homes  with  oc^ege-educated  parents. 

Recent  census  data  on  educational  attain- 
ment provide  additional  support  on  the  edu- 
cational achievement  of  black  youth  from 
low  status  families.  Aooocdlng  to  the  October 
1970  Cxirrent  Population  Survey,  three- 
fourths  of  the  blacks  enrt^led  in  ccrilege  come 
from  homes  in  which  the  family  heads  had  no 
college  education.  (See  Table  17.) 

In  trying  to  trace  the  source  of  the  higher 
educational  aspirations  among  the  working- 
class  blacks,  Hindelang  asked  the  students 
to  Indicate  how  far  they  thought  their  pei- 
ents  wanted  them  to  go  to  school.  While  64 
percent  of  the  white  students  said  that  their 
parents  wanted  them  to  finish  college,  a  sig- 
nificantly higher  proportion  (80  percent)  of 
the  black  students  said  that  their  parents 
wanted  them  to  finish  college.<M 

The  strong  achievement  pressures  from 
parents  in  lower  status  black  families  were 
revealed  In  several  other  studies  as  well. 
In  an  investigation  of  the  Influences  on  col- 
lege attendance,  Harris  found  that  among 
higher  status  sftudents,  a  higher  percentage 
of  white  than  black  students  reported  being 
influenced  by  their  parents."  But  among 
lower  status  students,  the  proportion  report- 
ing that  their  parents  influenced  their  al- 
lege atendance  was  higher  among  blacks  than 
whites.  Moreover,  although  parental  Infiuence 
Increased  with  status  among  whites,  there 
was  almost  no  difference  In  the  extent  of 
parental  Influence  reported  between  higher 
status  and  lower  status  blacks  of  the  same 
sex.  About  75  percent  of  the  black  males  and 
about  90  percent  of  the  black  women — 
regardless  of  status — indicated  that  their 
college  attendance  was  Influenced  by  their 
parents.    (See  TM>le   18.) 

In  a  large-scale  study  of  about  6,000  stu- 
dents attending  high  schools  In  the  Deep 
South,  Cosby  found  that  lower  status  blacks 
had  higher  occupational  aspirations  than 
lower  status  whites,  while  higher  status 
whites  had  higher  a^lratlons  than  higher 
status  blacks.'*  Findings  from  this  study 
also  suggest  the  presence  of  strong  achieve- 
ment pressures  on  black  students  in  broken 
families.  For  the  occupational  aspirations  of 
black  students  from  lower  status  broken 
homes  were  as  high,  if  not  somewhat  higher, 
than  the  occupational  aspirations  of  black 
students  coming  from  lower  status  intact 
homes.  More  Importantly,  the  occupational 
aspirations  of  blacks  from  lower  status 
broken  families  were  significantly  higher 
than  the  aspirations  of  whites  from  lower 
status  intact  families.  (See  Table  19.) 

According  to  data  on  college  students  com- 
pUed by  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
black  students  had  lower  dropout  rates,  in 
general,  than  had  been  estimated."  And,  the 
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dropout  rates  of  white  males  in  white  col- 
leges were  higher  than  the  dropout  rates  for 
black  males  In  white  colleges,  but  equalled 
the  dropout  rates  for  black  males  In  black 
colleges.  Among  women  students,  however, 
although  the  dropout  rates  for  white  women 
In  white  colleges  equalled  the  rates  for  black 
women  in  black  colleges,  the  dropout  rates 
of  black  women  at  white  colleges  were  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  the  rates  for  the  other 
group.  (See  Table  20) 

Our  findings  indicate  that  an  achievement 
orientation  already  exists  In  many  low-In- 
come black  families.  These  strengths  need 
to  be  built  upon  by  truly  making  education 
the  avenue  for  success  which  the  "Ameri- 
can Dream"  says  it  ought  to  be." 

V.   BKLICIOtTS   OSXCNTATIOH 

A  strength  of  black  families  that  has  been 
widely  discussed,  but  less  frequently  em- 
pirically dociunented.  Is  their  strong  reli- 
gious orientation.** 

Blacks  have  been  adept  at  using  religion 
as  a  mechanism  for  survival  and  advance- 
ment tbroxighout  their  history  In  America. 
During  slavery,  religion  served  as  a  stimu- 
lant for  hundreds  of  rebellions  that  took 
place.  It  was  also  a  major  source  of  strength 
during  the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  '60's 
and  the  '60's." 

But  It  was  through  the  Negro  church,  one 
of  the  most  Independent  Institutions  in  the 
black  community,  that  blacks  learned  to  use 
religion  as  a  survival  mechanism.  Black 
ministers  frequently  used  their  sermons  to 
transmit  coded  messages  to  the  congregation. 
Negro  spiritual  were  often  used  for  similar 
purposes,  partlcxilarly  in  assisting  runaway 
slaves.*^ 

One  advocate  oi  the  black  church  expressed 
Its  historic  role  as  follows: 

"In  both  the  Negro  and  white  community, 
the  Negro  church  has  often  been  nutde  a  joke, 
but  the  fact  Is  that  it's  the  most  organized 
thing  in  the  Negro's  life.  Whatever  you  want 
to  do  in  the  Negro  community,  whether  it's 
selling  Easter  Seals  or  organizing  a  nonvio- 
lent campaign,  you've  got  to  do  It  through 
the  Negro  church,  or  It  doesn't  get  done. 

"There's  no  way  to  teU  what  would  have 
happened  to  the  Negro  If  he  had  not  had 
the  church.  Ill  say  fiatly  that  If  there  had 
been  no  Negro  church,  there  would  have 
been  no  civil  rights  movement  today."  " 

According  to  a  national  siirvey  conducted 
by  Louis  Harris,  over  60  percent  of  the  blacks 
felt  that  the  black  church  and  ministers 
WOTe  helping  the  cause  of  blacks  somewhat  or 
a  lot.  Seventeen  percent  felt,  however,  that 
the  black  church  was  only  helping  a  little 
or  not  at  all.  while  the  remaining  one-fifth 
was  uncertain.* 

Although  these  findings  Indicate  that  a 
majority  of  blacks  bold  positive  views  about 
the  black  church,  they  also  suggest  much 
ambivalence  or  outright  hostility  on  the  part 
of  a  sizable  minority.  This  rejection  of  the 
black  church  is  most  evident  antong  black 
youth  today.  They  are  disillusioned  by  the 
fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  black 
churches  have  only  a  peripheral  involvement 
In  the  secular  and  economic  needs  of  the 
bUck  community.** 

Consequently,  many  grassroot  organiza- 
tions are  assuming  functions  formerly  per- 
formed by  the  black  church.  At  the  same 
time,  chtircbes  with  activist  ministers  are 
IncreasUkgly  taking  on  secular  activities,  and 
collaborating  with  local  community  action 
organizations  of  varying  ideologies. 

The  achievements  of  the  Reverend  Leon 
Sullivan,  who  was  recently  elected  to  General 
Motors'  Board  of  Directors,  may  be  a  har- 
binger of  the  kind  of  adapUtlons  that  the 
contemporary  black  church  must  make  If  It 
U  to  remain  in  the  vanguard  of  the  black 
struggle.* 

It  was  on  the  basts  of  the  effective  three- 
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year  boycott  (196»-e2)  against  PhUadelphla 
merchants  by  Reverend  Sullivan  with  the 
assistance  of  400  ministers  that  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  decided  to  form  Operation 
Breadbasket  as  the  economic  arm  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Moreover,  the  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Center  (OIC),  one  of  the  first  commu- 
nlty-spotuored  job  training  programs,  grew 
out  of  the  small  contributions  of  Sullivan's 
parishioners.  Today  OJ.C.  Centers  have 
spread  out  to  a  hxindred  cities  throughout 
the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Nigeria.  Diirlng  the  seven  years  of 
its  existence,  about  65.000  minority  persons 
are  said  to  have  been  trained  for  jobs  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  sophistication. 

Fortunately,  increasix^  numbers  of  young 
ministers,  like  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson, 
are  also  expounding  the  social  gospel  of  Dr. 
King  and  Reverend  Sullivan  and  Influencing 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  blacks.** 

Ti.  amauKT 

Most  discussions  of  black  families  in  cur- 
rent literature  tend  to  focus  on  Indicators 
of  instability  and  weakness.  With  the  ex. 
ception  of  a  few  scholars,  most  soclsd  scien- 
tists continue  to  portray  black  families  as 
disorganized,  pathological  and  disintegrat- 
ing. 

This  preoccupation  with  pathology  In  most 
research  on  black  families  has  obscured  some 
fruitful  avenues  of  investigation.  We  con- 
tend that  examining  the  strengths  of  black 
families  can  contribute  at  least  as  much 
towards  understanding  and  ameliorating 
some  social  problems  as  iTaTTitning  their 
weaknesses. 

If,  as  most  scholars  agree,  there  Is  a  need 
to  strengthen  black  families,  then  a  first- 
order  priority  should  be  the  identification 
of  presently  existing  strengths  and  resources. 
The  National  Urban  League  recognized  this 
need  three  years  ago  when  it  issued  a  po- 
sition statement  on  black  families  based  on 
the  work  of  Dr.  Andrew  BlUlngsley. 

This  report  identifies  and  analyzes  five 
strengths  of  black  families:  adaptability  of 
family  roles,  strong  kinship  bonds,  strong 
work  orientation,  strong  religious  orientation 
and  strong  achievement  orientation.  These 
five  characteristics  have  been  functional  for 
the  survival,  advancement  and  stabllty  of 
black  families.  Some  of  the  major  findings 
from  this  report  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Ccnti^uy  to  the  widespread  belief  In  a 
"matriarchy"  among  blacks,  our  findings  re- 
veal that  most  black  families,  whether  low- 
income  or  not,  are  characterized  by  an 
"Equalitarian"  pattern  In  which  neither 
spouse  dominates,  but  share  decision-making 
and  the  pterformance  of  expected  tasks. 

(2)  National  earnings  data  do  not  sup- 
port the  popular  conception  that  wives' 
earnings  in  most  low-Income  black  families 
are  often  greater  than  the  husbaruls'.  Recent 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data  indicate  that 
In  85  percent  of  the  black  families  with  In- 
comes under  $3,000,  the  husband's  earnings 
surpassed  the  wife's.  Thus,  contrary  to  the 
stereotypes  of  black  men  as  "weak,"  "irre- 
sponsible," and  "peripheral,"  the  husbmid  is 
the  main  provider  in  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  bUck  families,  whether  low-income 
or  not. 

(3)  Most  black  babies  born  out-of-wedlock 
are  kept  by  parent  and  relatives,  while  most 
white  babies  born  out-of-wedlock  are  given 
away.  In  1969.  about  90  percent  of  the  black 
babies  born  out-of-wedlock,  compared  to 
only  7  percent  of  the  white  babies  bom  out- 
of-wedlock,  were  kept  by  the  parent  and  kin 
in  existing  families.  On  the  other  hand,  67 
percent  of  the  out-of-wedlock  white  babies, 
but  only  7  percent  of  the  out-of-wedlock 
black  babies  were  formally  adopted  or  placed. 

(4)  Contrary  to  the  belief  that  dependency 
is  characteristic  of  most  families  headed  by 
women,  recent  Census  Bureau  data  indicate 
that  two-thirds  of  the  women  heading  black 
families   work — most   of   them    full-time. 
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(5)  Our  study  found  that  most  assertions 
about  widespread  desertion  in  black  families 
are  not  based  on  actual  desertion  rates.  In 
fact,  recent  HEW  data  reveal  that  not  even 
the  majority  of  APDC  families  can  be  char- 
acterized as  "deserted:"  only  one-fifth  of  the 
black  families  receiving  AFDC  In  1069  were 
so  described. 

(6)  The  high  achievement  orientation  of 
low-income  black  families  is  reflected  In  the 
large  numbers  of  college  students  frt»n  these 
families  that  attend  college.  For  example, 
three-fourths  of  the  blacks  enrolled  in  college 
in  1970  came  from  homes  In  which  the  family 
heads  had  no  college  education.  Thus  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  black  college  stu- 
dents 4o  not  come  from  so-called  "middle- 
class"  homes  with  college-educated  parents. 

TABLE  l.-PERCENT  OF  REUSED  MEMBERS  UNDER  18  IN 
FAMILIES  WITH  NO  CHILDREN  OF  OWN  UNDER  18,  BY 
RACE,  AGE  OF  HEAD  AND  TYPE  OF  FAMILY.  MARCH  1970 


Percent  with 

mem- 

bers   under   18 

andaieoflMtd 

Black 

Whitc 

Husband-wife  familJM: 

All  lamllies 

13 

Head  under  35. 

2 

Head  35  to  44 

7 

Head45toM 

16 

Head  65  and  over 

14 

Families  with  female  head*: 

All  families 

41 

Head  under  35 

•  24 

•17 

Head  35  to  44 

142 

10 

Head  45  to  64 

40 

13 

Head  65  and  over 

4t 

10 

>  Base  under  75,000. 

Source:  Prepared  by  National  Urban  League  Research  Depart- 
ment from  data  I  n  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  current  population  reports,  population  characteristics, 
Household  and  Family  Characteristics,  March  1970.  Series  P-20. 
No.  218,  Mar.  23, 1971,  tables  3  and  4. 


TABLE  2.— NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  RELATIVES  OVER 
64  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  HEADS  UNDER  65,  1970 


Black 

White 

Number 

Number 

(thou- 

Per- 

(thou- 

Per- 

Type of  family  and  age  of  head 

sands) 

cent 

sands) 

cent 

Huifaand-wife  families: 

Heads  under  65 

2,923 

100 

35,530 

100 

Members  over  64 

117 

4 

1,233 

3 

Heads  45  to  64 

1,194 

lOO 

15.286 

100 

Members  over  64 

91 

8 

951 

6 

Families  with  female  head: 

Heads  under  65 

1,194 

100 

3,234 

100 

Members  over  64 

48 

4 

328 

10 

Heads  45  to  64 

401 

100 

1,614 

100 

Members  over  64 

42 

10 

266 

16 

Source:  Prepared  by  National  Urban  League  Research  Depart- 
ment from  data  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population 
Reports,  Population  Characteristics,  "Household  and  Family 
Characteristics :  March  1970,"  Series  P-20,  Number  218,  Mar.  23, 
1971.  tablet  3  and  4. 


TABLE  3.-SUBFAMILIES  AS  PERCENT  OF  ALL  FAMILIES 
BY  RACE,  1960-70 


(Numbers  in  thouunds) 


RKt  of  hsad 


1960 


1170 


BiKk  famllias  > 

Subfamilies 

Percent  of  total.. 

White  families 

Subfamilies 

Percent  of  total. 


4,2S2 

4,774 

317 

268 

7 

6 

0.8S7 

46,022 

1,111 

866 

3 

2 

■  1960  figures  for  blacks  include  other  nonwhite. 

Source:  Prepared  by  National  Urban  League  Research  De- 
partment from  data  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  U.S.  Census 
of  Population:  1960,  "Families,"  PC(2)-4A,  Ubies  19  and  22; 
and  Current  Population  Reports,  Population  Characteristio, 
"Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1970."  Mar.  23 
1971,Ublesllandl2. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REACARKS 


TABLE  ^-DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEAN  SCORES  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OF  10  HOUSEHOLD  TASKS  AS  REPORTED  BY  LOWER  CLASS 

MALES.  BY  RACE  AND  WIVES'  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS 


BUck 


White  malts— 


HousatMid  tasks  parforffled  by— 


With 
u  nam  ployed 

wives 


With  With 

employed      unemployed 


Wife  mort  often  (scores  below  Z) 

Both  equelly  (scores  2  to  2.9) 

Husband  more  often  (scares  3  and  owr). 

Total  numbar  o(  tasks 


10 


10 


10 


M^^'n^^!!,'V!!^.S^ii!^"*^'*^J*^'':^*  "'*'•'!  L"»«  'fo?  <!«««  in  Jo«n  Aldous.  "Wiyn'  Employment  Status 
lS»)T»-47fEsMaa  Moynihan  Thesis,'   Journal  o(  Marnate  and  the  Fannly.  31  (August 


TABLE  13.-DISTRIBUTI0N  OF  AFDC  FAMILIES  BY  STATUS 
OF  FATHER  BY  RACE,  1969  • 

(Nimbws  in  thousands) 

Total     Black       Whit* 


TABLE  16.-REMARRIAGES  AS  PERCENT  OF  ALL  MARRIAGES 
FOR  BLACK  AND  WHITE  BRIDES,  1965, 1966, 1967, 1968  > 

INumlMrs  in  thousandsl 


1S65    19G6    1967      1968 


41 

16 

19 

12 

14 

13 

4 

5 

6 

21 

6 

5 

Total  AFDCIamili*: 1,893        737  836 

Total  p«fe«nl_ iiw        100  100 

Father  absMt 81  90  73 

Sin|(« 28 

Dasaited 16 

Sapantad  Qafil/intormal ) 14 

Other  saparatad 4 

Oivercad 14 

Wtdowad S 

Father  prasant. 19  U  24 

■  Exdudini  Puerto  Rica  and  the  Virfin  Islands. 

Source:  Prepared  by  Rasaarch  Department  of  the  National 
Urban  League  from  unpublished  data  from  U.S.  National 
Center  for  Social  Statistics  based  on  its  1969  AFDC  na- 
tional study. 

TABLE   14.-AU   FAMILIES   AND    AFDC    FAMILIES    WITH 

FATHER  ABSENT  BY  REASON  FOR  ABSENCE,  BY  RACE.  1969  > 

(Numbers  in  thousands] 


BUck:' 

All  marriages. 127  109  112  122 

Remarriages 24  20  21  22 

Percent  of  all  marriages 19  IS  18  18 

White:  ====== 

All  marriaias. 933  :g9  jbq  929 

Remarriages 209  ig4  jgg  220 

Partant  of  aH  mariiiias "a  24  i~24  24 


AFDC  faniBias 


AN  famiUas 


Total      Black     WMta     Back     White 


Fam«y  with  father 

AsMt 1,297  657  584  1,327  4,053 

Total  pwtant  100  100  100  100  100 

Slni«a »  46  a  14  10 

Dasarlad 19  21  17 

Saparatad  OatM/ 

informal) 17  16  18  37  12 

Other  separated 5  4  7  6  8 

Divorced 17  6  30  13  23 

Widowed 7  7  6  31  48 


M  J)?!*  *'•]<>' SUtes  that  report  a  race  and  color  breakdown 
MM^es  and  the  District  ot  Columbia  are  marriage  registration 
areas  but  sorr.e  States  do  not  have  complete  reporting  by  race 
California,  New  YorK,  and  Ohio  do  not  report  race  or  color  at  all' 
'  Includes  other  nonwhites. 

Source:  Prepared  by  Research  Department  of  the  National 
Urban  League  from  data  in  US.  Public  Health  Service  National 
Center  for  "MKh  Sfatistia  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
for  the  years  1965, 1966. 1967.  and  1968 


TABU  17,-EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES 
OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  COLLEGE  BY  RACE  AND  TYPE 
OF  COLLEGE,  FALL  1970 


(Percent  distribution) 


College  students 


Race  I  Type  of  college  > 


Year  ol  school 
completed  by 
family  head 


Black 


Pre- 
domin- 
antly 
White      black 


All 
col- 
lages 


>  Eaduding  Puerto  Rica  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Source:  Prepared  by  Research  Department  of  the  National 
UrtMn  League  from  date  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Selected 
Charaeteristies  of  Persons  and  Families:  March  1970,"  Current 
Populatfcm  Reports:  Population  CharaeterisUcs,  Series  P-20 
No.  204;  and  unpuUishad  date  from  U.S.  Nattonal  Center  for 
Soctel  Statisties  based  on  Ite  1969  AFDC  nattonal  study. 

SUICIDE  RATES  FOR  SUECTEO  AGE  GROUPS  BY  SEX  AND 
RACE,  1968 

ptatas  par  100,000  population) 


Totel  family  beads..  100  100  100 

Lass  than  high  school 54  24  57 

High  school  graduate 21  36  24 

Someeollege. 12  15  9 

4yearsarmoreofcolle(a..  14  26  11 


100 

27 
29 
17 
27 


Mala 

Famate 

Aat 

Black 

White 

Bteck 

White 

ToteUall^as) 

7.3 

16.9 

44 

6.3 

Under  1  year 

5  to  9  years 

0.9  . 
8L3 

15.0 
16.3 
18L3 
22.0 
27.  1 
35.8 
35.6 
42.5 
518 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25to29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35to  39 years 

45  to  49  years 

4.7 
13.1 
l&O 
HI 
12.0 
12.1 
113 
12.8 
1S.0 

15 

2.2 

4.4 
4.5 
4.8 
4.7 
3.8 
3.1 
3.5 
4.7 
2.8 

2.2 
4.8 

7.0 
8.1 
10.6 
13.1 
12.3 
8.3 
7.2 
4  J 

55to  59 years 

65  to  69  years 

75to  79 years 

SS  years  aad  e¥«r. 

.»,?*!?'**"**  '*  *»  ^  y*"*  "1^  •"rolled  In  college  as  of  October 
1970  Current  Population  Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
This  excludes  studente  who  are  themselves  family  heads,  wives 
and  other  married  familv  members  with  spouse  present;  also 
persons  in  families  in  which  head  is  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces, 

'  Rrst-time,  full-time  students  entering  all  colleges  (combines 
2-year  and  4-year  colleges  and  universities)  and  entering  pre- 
dominantly black  colleges.  Date  are  from  national  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Council  on  Education  in  fall  1970  Years 
of  school  completed  for  head  ot  family  refers  to  lather's  educa- 
tion only. 

Source:  Prepared  by  Research  Department  of  the  National 
Urban  League  from  data  In  US  Bureau  of  the  Census  "School 
Enrollmeni:  October  1970,"  Current  Population  Reports:  Popu- 
lation Characteristics,  Series  P-20,  No,  222,  and  American 
Council  -^n  Education,  National  Norms  for  Entering  Collece 
Freshman-Fall,  1970.  »««■•» 


Source:  Prepared  by  National  Urban  Lcafue  Research  Depart- 
aiant  from  unpublished  date  in  U.S.  Department  of  Heelth. 
Education,  and  Weltere,  Mortelity  Statistia  Brandt. 


August  6,  1971 


TABLE  18.-PARENTAL  INaUENCE  ON  COLLEGE  AHEND- 
ANCE  BY  FAMILY  BACKGROUND,  RACE,  AND  SEX  OF 
COUEGE  STUDENTS 

IPeicent  reportint  parantel  inttuencej 


With 

employed 

wives 


Family  stelut  ■ 


Low  status.. 
High  status. 


10 


Mea 

Women 

Btodt     White 

Btedt       White 

75          71 
75          81 

90           81 
87            92 

•  Family  stetos  was  determined  by  whether  the  father's 
OGCupatton  and  both  parente'  educational  level  fell  above  or 
betow  the  median  according  to  the  Duncan  Socio- Economic 
Index. 

Source:  Prepared  by  Natkinal  Urban  League  Research  Depart- 
ment from  data  In  Edward  E.  Harris.  "Personal  and  Parental 
Influences  on  College  Attendance:  Some  Negro- White  Differ- 
ences," Journal  of  Negro  Education.  voL  39,  No.  4,  tell  1970 
tebte  1,  pp.  305-313. 

TABLE  19-OCCUPATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  BY  STATUS.  FAMILY  INTACTNESS,  RACE,  AND 
URBANISM 

(Percent  with  high  occupattonal  aspirations] ' 


Urban 

Rural 

Stetus  'and family 
intactness 

BiKk 

White 

Black 

White 

High  stetus: 

Complete 

81 

83 

50 

76 

Broken 

73 

69 

54 

83 

Low  stetus: 

Complete 

59 

51 

52 

4S 

Broken 

63 

51 

56 

44 

'  '^igh"  occupational  aspirations  refer  to  choices  among 
professional,  technical,  and  managerial  occupations. 

-  Family  stetus  depended  upon  wheth  ;i  the  lathers'  educ3tion 
and  occupation  were  both  "high"  or  "low."  The  cutting  points 
for  "high"  or  "tow"  were  not  specified. 

Source:  Prepared  by  National  Urban  League  Research  De- 
partment from  date  In  Arthur  Cosby,  "Black-White  Differences 
in  Aspirations  Among  Deep  South  High  School  Students  " 
Journal  ol  Negro  Education,  voL  40,  No.  I,  winter  1971,  tebte  2 
pp.  17-21. 

TABLE  20.-ACTUAL  AND  ESTIMATED  DROP-OUT  RATES  1 
YEAR  AFTER  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  BY  STUDENTS'  RACE 
SEX  AND  TYPE  OF  COLLEGE,  1967 


Women 


Student  race  and 
type  ol  college 


Esti- 
Actual    mated    Actual 


Esli- 
matad 


Black  students  In- 
Black  colleges 12.7       13.2       13.3 

White  colleges 7.4       14.3       20.3 

White  studente  in  white 
colleges 12.4       12.3       13.9 


13.3 
23.9 

13.7 


Source:  Alan  E.  Bayer  and  Robert  F.  Boruch,  "Black  and 
White  Freshmen  Entering  4-year  Colleges,  Educatk)nal  Record 
(American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C.)  fall  1969 
tebleS,  pp.371-386. 


TABLE  21.-PR0P0RTI0N  OF  BLACK  FAMILIES  HEADED  BY 
WOMEN    BY   AREA  OF   RESIDENCE.   1940-70 


Year 


Totel  Nonurban  > 

United  

States        Urban    Nonterm  Farm 


1970. 

1960. 
1950. 
1940. 


28 
21 
18 
18 


28 
22 
19 
23 


29 
19 
18 

17 


19 
11 
S 

10 


>  Between  1940  and  I960,  nonurban  referred  specifically  to 
rural  areas.  But  the  1970  fiKures  for  nonurban  areas  refer  to 
outside  metropolitan  areas,  which  Include  areas  that  are  neither 
rural  nor  metropolitan,  in  addition  to  rural  areas.  Thus  the 
"sharp"  rise  in  the  proportion  of  tamllies  with  women  heads  in 
nonurban  areas  between  1%C  and  1970  is  due  to  the  Census 
Bureau's  new  ctessification  of  metropolitan-nonmetropolitan 
areas. 

Source:  Prepared  by  Research  Department  of  the  Natkinal 
Urban  League  from  data  In  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  "Six- 
teenth Census  of  the  United  Stetes:  1940  Population,  Families; 
U.S.  Census  of  Populatk>n:  1960,  U.S.  Summary,  Deteiled  Char- 
acteristics:" "Selected  Characteristics  of  Persons  and  Families: 
March  1970,  "  Current  Population  Reporte:  Poputetion  Charac- 
teristics, Series  P-20,  No.  204.  l-person  temllies  in  the  1940 
census  date  were  exduded  in  order  to  fadlitete  comparison  with 
census  family  compositton  date  in  subsequent  years. 


Augtist  6,  1971 


TABLE  22.-PROPORTION  OF  ALL  FAMIUES  HEADED  BY 
WOMEN  BY  RACE  AND  FAMILY  INCOME,  1969 

(Percent  temilies  headed  by  women) 


Family  income 


Black 


Percent 
White    diflerence 


Total 

Under  »3,000 

UOOO  to  $4,999... 
$5,000  to  S6,999... 
$7,000  to  $9.999... 
$10,000  to  $14,999. 
$15,000  and  over.. 


a 

9 

+19 

57 

29 

-1-28 

39 

19 

-i-20 

26 

13 

-H3 

12 

7 

-fS 

7 

4 

-t-3 

6 

3 

-H3 

Source:  Prepared  by  Research  Department  of  the  National 
Urban  League  from  date  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Social 
and  Economic  Characteristics  of  the  Population  In  Metropollten 
and  Nonmetropolitan  Areas:  1970  and  1%0,"  Current  Population 
Reporte:  Special  Studies,  Series  P-23,  No.  37,  teUe  8. 

TABLE  23.— PROPORTION  OF  ALL  FAMILIES  HEADED  BY 
WOMEN  BY  RACE,  AREA  AND  FAMILY  INCOME,  1969 

(Percent  families  headed  by  women) 


Bteck  families 


White  temilies 


Family  Income 


Hon-  Non- 

Metro-      metro-      Metro-       metro- 
pollten    pollten     politan       politen 


Totel 

Under  $2,000 

$2,000  to  $3,999 

$4,000  to  $5,999 

$6,000  to  $7,999 

$8,000  to  $9,999 

$10,000  and  over 


28 

28 

10 

8 

66 

53 

41 

26 

61 

33 

28 

17 

34 

22 

19 

11 

21 

10 

14 

7 

12 

5 

8 

5 

7 

9 

4 

3 

Source:  Prepared  by  Research  Department  ot  the  National 
Urban  League  from  data  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Social 
and  Economic  Characteristics  ol  the  Population  In  Metropol  tan 
and  Nonmetropollten  Areas:  1970  and  1960,"  Current  Popula- 
tion Reports:  Spedal  Studies,  Series  P-23,  No.  37,  table  7. 
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"  Hindelang  1970. 
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"Cosby  1971. 
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THE  GOLDEN  MOMENT  FOR  EXODUS 
PROM  VIETNAM 


HON.  AUN  CRANSTON 

or  CALirounA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Har- 
old Willens,  a  former  marine  and  now 
a  highly  successful  business  executive  in 
California,  recently  visited  Vietnam. 

In  a  speech  which  is  perceptive  and  Il- 
luminating, he  reported  on  the  situation 
there,  empheisizing  our  Qovemment's 
unwarranted,  imwise  but  very  deep  in- 
volvement coi  President  Thieu's  side  In 
the  current  "electim"  in  South  Vietnam. 

Is  this  the  sort  of  "self-determination 
for  the  South  Vietnamese"  that  we  have 
allegedly  been  fighting  for — at  a  cost  of 
more  than  50,000  American  lives  and 
more  than  100  billion  American  dollars? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Wil- 
len's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wtis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Habold  Wiixens 

Self-determination  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese people;  peace  with  honor  for  the 
United  States  government:  surely  most 
Americans  would  consider  these  a  satisfac- 
tory basis  for  prompt  extrication  from  a  war 
in  search  of  a  reason.  Can  we, still  hope  to 
achieve  such  objectives? 

I  believe  we  can  If  we  grasp  the  golden 
moment  offered  by  the  October  3  South 
Vietnamese  presidential  election.  To  do  this 
requires  a  clear  signal  of  United  States  neu- 
trality in  that  direction.  Without  such  a  sig- 
nal we  who  are  proud  of  our  freedom  will 
block  freedom  of  choice  for  South  Vietnam. 
The  election  will  be  a  Washington-produced. 
Embassy-directed  charade  acted  by  a  Viet- 
namese cast.  And  the  purposeless  killing  will 
continue. 
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During  a  recent  visit  to  Soutb  Vietnam 
I  Interviewed  American  and  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials, Including  Ambassador  EUswortb 
Bunker,  Prime  Minister  Tran  Thlen  Khlem, 
Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  and  General 
Duong  Van  Mlnb.  Citizen  to  citizen,  I  talked 
at  length  with  people  In  all  walks  of  life, 
discussing  politics  with  representatives  of 
divergent  opinions.  Interests  and  organiza- 
tions. In  almost  every  Instance  I  was  told 
Mlnh  would  probably  win  the  election  If 
the  people  could  vote  without  the  spectre 
of  United  States  power  and  money  standing 
behind  Tbleu. 

This  was  aald  by  people  who  oppose  com- 
munism as  much  as  they  oppose  Tbleu  and 
the  war.  Most  of  them  would  prefer  other 
peace  candidates  to  General  Mlnb:  national- 
ist leaders  who  are  In  prison  or  In  ezUe.  But 
they  all  feel  Mlnh  can  Vietnamlze  the  peace 
while  Thleu  represents  more  death  and  dev- 
astation. Tbleu  also  represents  cruel  reprisal 
for  all  who  oppose  him.  The  1967  presidential 
runner-up,  Truong  Dlnb  Dzu.  Is  serving  a 
Ave- year  sentence:  one  among  tens  of  thou- 
sands Imprisoned  for  the  crime  of  calling  for 
peace.  On  the  other  band,  Mlnh  Is  remem- 
bered for  releasing  all  political  prisoners  Im- 
mediately after  overthrowing  the  despised 
Diem  regime  In  1963.  This  Is  one  reason  ex- 
plaining widespread  belief  that  Soutb  Viet- 
nam stands  a  better  chance  of  remaining 
non-communist  under  Mlnh  than  under  the 
continued  rule  of  Thleu.  In  any  case,  the 
people  I  met  are  convinced  that  war-weary 
Soutb  Vietnamese  would  elect  Mlnh  October 
3  If  they  could  vote  without  fear  of  losing 
their  Jobs — or  lives — as  punishment  for  op- 
posing the  "Nixon/ Bimker  candidate." 

The  view  from  our  Embassy  Is  exactly  op- 
posite. There  the  Vietnamese  are  seen  favor- 
ing Tbleu  because  he  has  brought  "stability 
and  progress"  (two  words  which  Invariably 
evoked  laughter  when  I  used  them  In  the 
presence  of  men  and  women  not  beholden 
to  the  Thleu  government).  They  see  thetr 
country  as  a  volcano  temporarily  still  on  the 
surface  but  coming  ever  closer  to  violent 
eruption  against  a  cruel  despot  whose  govern- 
ment Is  regarded  as  representing  "foreign 
control."  This  Is  one  among  many  points  of 
divergence  between  the  perspectives  of  Amer- 
ican officials  and  Vietnamese  people.  An  Em- 
bassy officer  gave  me  a  figure  of  "several 
hundred"  when  I  asked  how  many  p>oIltlcal 
prlfltmers  there  were  In  the  country.  Informed 
South  Vietnamese,  Including  two  ARVN  of- 
ficers with  whom  I  met  separately,  estimated 
between  ninety  and  one  hundred  thousand. 

The  Pentagon  Papers  tell  us  that  "the  ex- 
planation of  bow  the  United  States  mission 
became  detached  from  political  realities  In 
Saigon  In  August  1963  Is  among  the  most 
Ironic  and  tragic  of  our  entire  Vietnam  In- 
volvement." It  Is  no  different  In  August  1971. 
Like  Alice  after  walking  through  the  mirror 
In  Wonderland,  our  Saigon  "experts"  con- 
tinue to  see  things  backwards. 

I  am  willing  to  concede  that  despite  the 
long  record  of  consistent  mlsjudgment  our 
current  officials  may  be  right.  Perhaps  the 
majority  of  South  Vietnamese,  free  of  all 
restraints,  would  express  their  preference 
for  President  Thleu.  Since  that  Is  what  our 
officials  believe,  they  ought  to  welcome  an 
election  reflecting  United  States  neutrality. 
Why  load  the  dice  when  you  are  sure  of 
winning? 

Repeating  the  candidly  expressed  views  of 
citizens  representing  many  aspects  of  Viet- 
namese life,  I  challenge  our  policy  makers 
to  unload  the  dice.  And  I  charge  that,  as 
presently  constituted,  the  October  3  election 
is  rigged  In  favor  of  Tbleu.  The  question  of 
Intent  Is  Irrelevant.  Ambassador  Bunker  may 
be  sincere  when  he  asserts  Impartiality.  The 
Vietnamese  people  see  him  as  not  only  favor- 
ing but  also  strongly  supporting  the  election 
of  Tbleu.  There  Is  no  way  Ambassador 
Bunker's  assertions  can  shake  Vietnamese 
convictions  on  thU  point.  A*  things  stand 
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now,  the  network  of  Thleu's  officials  In  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  wUl  spread  to  those 
around  them  the  belief  that  the  "safe" 
thing  to  do  Is  vote  for  "the  American  can- 
didate." 

The  establishment  of  United  States  neu- 
trality in  the  South  Vietnamese  presiden- 
tial  election   requires   three   actions: 

1.  The  public  announcement,  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 3.  of  an  American  withdrawal  dead- 
line— whatever  that  date  may  be.  The  real- 
ities of  the  long  war,  the  American  presence 
and  Tbleu's  harsh  treatment  of  political 
"heretics"  stand  in  the  way  of  free  expres- 
sion. Holding  off  a  withdrawal  announce- 
ment until  after  the  election  perpetuates 
the  assumption  of  ongoing  United  States 
support  for  the  Thleu  government.  That  e/- 
fectively  inhibits  freedom  of  choice. 

2.  The  immediate  resignation  of  Ambas- 
sador Bunker  to  indicate  actual  (as  opposed 
to  rhetorical)  neutrality.  This  would  not  be 
unfair  to  President  Thleu  as  some  may  ar- 
gue. Even  If  it  were,  for  Ambassador  Bunker 
not  to  resign  prior  to  the  election  would  be 
more  unfair  to  the  Vietnamese  people.  If  res- 
ignation is  too  painful  a  step,  an  extended 
leave  of  absence  might  serve  the  piiri>ose. 

3.  The  creation  of  a  Congressional  Com- 
mission along  the  lines  proposed  by  Illinois 
Senator  Adlai  Stevenson.  Prime  Minister 
Kblem  told  me  that  observers  would  be  wel- 
come. If  a  Commission  were  well  staffed  and 
remained  In  Soutb  Vietnam  for  a  month 
prior  to  October  3,  it  could  serve  a  useful 
puroose.  It  would  be  even  better  if  repre- 
sentatives of  other  countries  were  included. 

But  no  observers,  no  Congressional  Com- 
mission could  convert  a  deceptive  charade 
into  a  reasonably  honest  election  unless  fear, 
uncertainty  and  skepticism  are  first  removed 
through  the  actions  listed  above. 

A  member  of  the  An  Quang  Buddhists,  who 
is  also  a  senator,  told  me  that  if  the  presi- 
dential election  were  held  today,  it  would  be 
no  more  than  an  "American  trick"  meant  to 
deceive  people  in  Vietnam,  in  the  United 
States  and  all  the  world.  A  prominent  Catho- 
lic, as  devout  as  he  is  devoted  to  bis  country, 
told  me  that  the  three  steps  I  am  proposing 
would  not  be  taken  because  they  conflict 
with  "Mr.  Nixon's  personal  political  time 
table."  In  different  words  I  heard  over  and 
over  again  the  thoughts  of  these  two  men 
expressed  by  people  sjjeaking  for  a  wide  cross 
section  of  their  countrymen. 

Are  these  people  right?  After  vrtiat  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  have  revealed,  are  the  callous 
political  considerations  of  a  man  or  a  party 
more  important  than  seizing  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  end  the  war  quickly  and 
honorably? 

If  the  an.swer  to  these  questions  is  "no" 
what  possible  reason  can  President  Nlxcn 
and  his  advissrs  have  for  not  establishing 
our  neutrality  In  an  election  which  could 
represent  the  golden  moment  for  exodus 
from  Vietnam? 
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LEST  WE  PORQET 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  is 
often  easy  to  assiune  an  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to 
our  attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today 
more  than  1,550  American  servicemen 
are  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and 


parents  of  these  men  have  not  forgotten, 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  our  countrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that 
all  men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one 
of  our  number  Is  enslaved.  I  Insert  the 
name  of  one  of  the  missing: 

Majoc  WUUam  V.  Frederick.  U.S.  Air  Force. 
FV  30S2419,  Deerfield,  Ohio.  Married  and  the 
father  of  four  children.  1965  graduate  of 
Kent  State  University.  Officially  listed  as 
missing  July  S,  1967.  As  of  today,  MaJ.  Fted- 
erick  has  been  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia  for  1,490  days. 


THE  CONSTELLATION  OF  POLITICS 
AND     ECONOMICS:      A     DYNAMIC 
^UO  IN  THE  BLACK  ECONOMY 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVFS 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  black  men  are  now 
able  to  address  the  white  establishment 
with  a  large  degree  of  self-confidence. 
The  whole  work  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment has  aimed  at  av/akening  political 
conclousness  among  blacks,  where  the 
one  main  complaint  has  been  powerless- 
ness. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Browne's  recent  ad- 
dress to  the  first  annual  symposium  on 
"the  State  of  the  Black  Economy"  has 
some  penetrating  comments  on  the  black 
potential  in  electoral  political  activity. 
Mr.  Browne  suggests  that  economic 
power  is  the  route  to  political  power. 

I  have  found  Mr.  Browne's  comments 
topical.  Therefore.  I  am  placing  them  in 
the  Rkcord  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

The  address  follows: 

The   Constellation    of   Politics   and   Eco- 
nomics— A   Dynamic   Duo  d»  the   Black 

ECONOMT 

(Address  by  Robert  S.  Brown,  director,  the 
Black  Economic  Research  Center) 

with  23  million  people,  one  third  of  them 
concentrated  in  15  cities,  the  black  popula- 
tion of  America  constitutes  a  potential  force 
of  formidable  dimensions  in  American  po- 
litical affairs.  Its  potential  Is  further  en- 
hanced by  its  relatively  low  median  age  and 
high  growth  rate  when  compared  to  the 
white  population.  To  be  sure,  these  quan- 
titative factors  are  heavily  vitiated  by  a 
variety  of  qualitative  characteristics  of  the 
black  community  which  are  likely  to  weaken 
its  potential  for  political  effectiveness — such 
as  the  low  level  of  black  voter  registration 
and  electoral  participation,  the  legal  and  il- 
legal dlsenfranchlsement  of  significant  por- 
tions of  the  black  population.  Us  subjection 
to  gerrymandering  at  the  hands  of  white 
majorities  who  can  render  the  black  ballot 
largely  ineffective,  and  the  traditional  de- 
pendence of  the  more  politically  active  por- 
tion of  the  black  electorate  and  of  its  elected 
officials  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  ma- 
jor political  parties — In  neither  of  which 
parties  are  the  interests  of  the  national 
black  community  a  matter  of  slgaificant 
priority. 

These  latter  characteristics  not  withstand- 
ing, however,  it  is  Increasingly  clear  that  we 
find  ourselves  today  entering  a  totall]^  new 
era  of  black  electoral  political  activity,  an 
era  which  has  had  no  counterpart  in  recent 
American  history. 

Not  since  the  llttis  known  and  Ul  under- 
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stood  period  of  Reconstruction  has  the  black 
voter  and  the  black  politician  found  him- 
self si)eaking  to  the  white  political  estab- 
lishment with  the  degree  of  self-confidence 
which  he  feels  today. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  a  grave  misread- 
ing of  reality  to  describe  the  current  polit- 
ical rumblings  within  the  black  community 
as  an  unambiguous  index  of  growing  black 
political  power  in  America.  On  the  contrary, 
recent  secret  meetings  of  top  black  elected 
officials,  murmers  of  an  Incipient  national 
black  political  party,  and  nmiors  of  a  black 
presidential  candidate  for  1972,  could  well 
turn  out  to  be  little  more  than  high  level 
minstrel  shows,  extended  ego  trips  for  a  few 
black  political  leaders  who  are  reacting — 
perhaps  subconsciously — against  an  unbear- 
able realization  of  their  own  powerlessness 
in  the  giant,  racist  machine  which  consti- 
tutes American  society.  This  would  be  a  very 
defensible  reading  of  the  ciirrent  activities 
in  the  black  political  community,  for  an 
unsentimental  assessment  of  the  power  of 
black  political  leadership  and  its  factlonal- 
Ized,  quarreling,  poverty-stricken  constitu- 
ency of  23  million  swallowed  in  a  total  {xip- 
ulatlon  of  220  million,  can  hardly  be  other 
than  pessimistic. 

A  contrary  Interpretation  of  the  new  black 
political  thrust  is,  however,  p>osslble — an  in- 
terpretation which  would  accept  that  in  1971, 
almost  11  decades  after  Elmandpation  and 
5  years  away  from  the  American  bicenten- 
nial celebrations,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
former  slaves  have  genuinely  determined 
that  the  time  has  come  for  them  to  play  a 
major  role  in  fashioning  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican society.  That  such  a  momentous  deci- 
sion might  come  at  this  particular  moment 
in  American  history  is  hardly  surprising.  The 
entire  thrust  of  the  civil  rights  activities  of 
the  1960'8  was  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
political  consclovisness  among  blacks,  and 
given  the  unyielding  racism  of  the  nation's 
Institutions  it  could  have  been  predicted 
that  this  political  awareness  would,  at  some 
point  in  its  development,  be  obliged  to  con- 
solidate as  a  black  movement,  at  least  for 
the  formulation  of  its  goals.  A  factor  of  per- 
haps equal  if  not  greater  strength  in  forging 
a  black  political  movement  at  this  bistorictU 
moment  is  the  recent  discovery  by  blacks  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  negative  political 
power  which  they  can  exercise  in  contem- 
porary America.  Indeed,  the  demographic 
figures  on  the  black  community,  and  its  geo- 
graphical distribution,  are  probably  of  less 
significance  for  their  electoral  potential  than 
for  what  they  suggest  in  terms  of  the  black 
disruptive  {xttential  to  the  harmonious 
functioning  of  the  society. 

The  pessimists  are  correct  when  they  assess 
the  electoral  potential  of  the  black  commu- 
nity as  being  relatively  low,  James  Madison 
himself  vrrote  at  length,  during  the  forma- 
tive years  of  the  Republic,  about  his  fears 
regarding  the  protection  of  minorities  against 
the  deliberate  tyranny  of  the  majority  and 
these  fears  haunt  the  black  community  to- 
day in  terms  of  its  very  potential  for  sur- 
vival in  the  face  of  intense  racial  polariza- 
tion. A  dozen  black  congressmen  or  even  the 
two  score  of  them  which  would  more  closely 
reflect  the  black  population  percentage,  must 
obviously  remain  forever  viilnerable  to  the 
whims  of  their  majority  colleagues,  so  elec- 
toral politics  by  itself  is  admittedly  of  lim- 
ited usefulness  to  mb.  Similarly,  the  power  of 
disruption,  or  the  threat  of  it — let's  call  It 
negative  political  power — is  also  a  tool  of 
limited  utUlty  In  the  black  man's  kit, 
whether  used  directly  to  bludgeon  conces- 
sions or  indirectly  to  dramatize  injustices 
and  heighten  the  moral  sensitivity  of  the 
white  community. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  both  of  these 
styles  of  political  maneuvering,  however.  It 
is  probably  some  combination  of  them  to 
which  one  must  credit  such  social  and 
economic  gains  as  the  black  community  has 
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achieved  in  recent  years.  It  was  only  two 
years  ago  that  the  keynote  speech  at  the 
Detroit  Black  Economic  Development  Con- 
ference stressed  the  total  absence  of  black 
people  from  the  boards  of  directors  and 
from  the  upper  executive  echelons  of  the 
major  corporations  of  America.  Now,  two 
years  later,  the  appointment  of  blacks  to 
major  corporate  boutls  has  become  almost  a 
fad — with  Chase  National  Bank,  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Co.,  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  General  Motors,  and  others  each 
boasting  of  having  Just  appointed  their  first 
black  director — with  IBM  having  recently  be- 
come a  double  pioneer  by  selecting  a  black 
woman — a  good  looking  Chicago  girl  Incl- 
dently — for  its  board.  Clearly,  these  blacks 
did  not  suddenly,  in  1970  and  1971,  become 
qualified  to  be  on  the  boards  of  major  cor- 
porations. They  were  probably  Just  as  quali- 
fied in  1965  and  1966,  or  even  in  1955  and 
1956.  Obviously,  factors  completely  external 
to  these  Individuals  were  responsible  for 
them  being  suddenly  "discovered"  by  big 
business.  And  whatever  these  external  fac- 
tors were,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain 
agreement  on  Just  what  they  were,  they  were 
certainly  political  In  their  nature — i.e.,  they 
had  to  do  with  considerations  of  how  social 
Institutions  coiild  best  be  maintained. 

One  complaint,  perhaps  the  major  com- 
plaint of  the  black  man  in  America  is  his 
relative  powerlessness.  Now  that  tbe  larger 
society  is  recognizing  this  fact  and  perceiv- 
ing the  threat  which  black  powerlessness 
poses  to  the  nation,  the  white  establishment 
is  confronted  with  a  grave  dilemma — how  to 
share  its  ptower  without  in  fact  sharing  it. 
Resolving  this  riddle  promises  to  be  quite  an 
act  and  tbe  black  community  is  watching 
with  intense  curiosity. 

In  American  society,  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  tend  to  be  so  closely  entwined 
that  they  become  largely  inseparable  at  the 
summit.  With  some  exemptions,  however, 
the  route  to  political  power  in  America  has 
generally  lain  through  economic  power 
rather  than  the  reverse,  a  pattern  which  has 
been  well  documented  by  Domhoff,  Limd- 
berg,  and  others.  This  is  not  a  route  which 
is  open  to  black  Americans,  for  blacks  lack 
the  economic  base,  the  accimiulation  of  as- 
sets, which  is  necessary  for  launching  a  bid 
for  a  share  of  the  national  power.  Rather, 
tbe  black  political  electorate  constitutes  vir- 
tually the  only  leverage  either  for  placing  a 
black  hand  on  the  nation's  throttle  or  for 
appropriating  for  tbe  black  community  a 
reasonably  fair  share  of  the  national  Income 
and  of  the  national  wealth.  It  is  this  real- 
ization, no  doubt,  which  lies  behind  the 
current  audacious  black  political  thrusts 
and  most  especially  behind  the  movement 
toward  a  unified  black  political  effort.  It 
may  appear  desperate  to  the  dispassionate, 
but  it  is  probably  the  only  path  available 
which  offers  any  hope  for  success. 

The  election  of  black  mayors  in  several 
major  cities  and  In  a  numtier  of  minor  ones 
has  thus  far  constituted  the  most  dramatic 
demonstration  of  black  political  emergence. 
These  victories  have  certainly  not  been  un- 
mixed blessings,  for  while  they  have  un- 
questionably enhanced  the  black  man's  self- 
image,  which  Is  no  sm^l  accomplishment, 
in  most  cases  the  cities  Involved  are  in  seri- 
ous social  and  economic  straits  and  suffer- 
ing from  secular  decline  on  a  scale  which 
renders  them  almost  unsaivageable  except 
by  Herculean  outside  assistance.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  of  Newark,  and  largely  true  of 
Cleveland.  It  is  probably  also  true  of  De- 
troit, where  blacks  may  well  elect  the  next 
mayor.  Indeed,  every  time  I  pass  a  little 
storefront  office  at  laTtb  and  Lenox  Avenue 
in  Harlem  where  a  giant  sign  states  "it's 
time  for  New  York  City  to  elect  a  black 
Mayor"  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  go  inside  and 
ask  "why?" 

On  tbe  other  hand,  aaa  should  not  over- 
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look  the  very  real  opportunities  which  the 
mayor's  seat  offers  for  providing  bUusks  with 
positions  and  experience  which  they  have 
n^er  before  enjoyed;  for  providing  black 
entrepreneurs  with  city  contracts  and  with 
other  benefits  which  have  heretofore  been 
tbe  monopoly  of  white  firms  and  contrac- 
tors: and  for  using  municlpiU  monies  in 
creative  ways  to  assist  the  neglected  black 
community  Instead  of  the  favored  white  one. 
On  balance,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  we  stand  to  gain  more  than  we  lose 
through  electing  black  mayors,  so  we  should 
continue  to  pursue  this  type  of  effort  when 
it  appears  to  be  achievable,  although  recog- 
nizing the  real  limitations  which  are  in- 
herent in  such  victories. 

Another  form  in  which  black  political  power 
has  been  manifest  has  been  In  the  take-over 
of  larger  than  municipal  political  units — 
most  notably  in  tbe  election  of  a  full  slate 
of  officials  in  Greene  County,  Alabama.  This 
type  of  effort  has  been  confined  to  tbe  South, 
specifically  to  those  counties  with  strong 
black  majorities.  Heavy  rural  to  urban  mi- 
gration has  gravely  reduced  the  number  and 
strength  of  such  majorities,  which  is  un- 
fortunate, for  these  black-run  counties  may 
offer  the  black  man  bis  best  potential  for 
building  viable  communities  in  which  he 
can  enjoy  a  measure  of  self  determination 
and  economic  Independence.  The  counties 
where  blacks  are  in  the  majority  are  almost 
Invariably  the  poorest  counties  in  their 
states,  and  Greene  County  has  the  unenviable 
status  of  being  tbe  fifth  poorest  county  In 
all  of  America,  so  the  task  of  developing 
these  counties  does  not  promise  to  be  easier 
than  the  task  of  rendering  the  cities  viable. 
But  they  do  represent  a  significant  oppor- 
tunity for  black  {>eople  from  all  walks  of  life 
to  pool  their  talents,  within  a  reasonably  con- 
genial atmosphere,  and  attempt  to  build 
thriving,  comprehensive  communities  where 
our  black  young  people  can  be  trained  and 
inspired  to  render  useful  service  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  people.  Efforts  are  under- 
way to  assist  these  black-run  counties  to 
establish  a  sound  economic  base  through  at- 
tracting Industry  and  halting  the  erosion  of 
black  land  ovmershlp.  Because  southern 
black  people  are  even  poorer  than  those  in 
the  North,  northern  blacks  should  be  pre- 
pared to  lend  not  only  their  financial  sup- 
port to  these  efforts  but  also  to  lend  their 
skills  to  the  extent  this  is  possible. 

Success  at  either  of  these  levels  of  devel- 
opment will  require  a  massive  infusion  of 
funds,  funds  which  are  not  likely  to  be  forth- 
coming unless  powerful  pressure  Is  put  on 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of 
the  r.ational  government.  Not  only  must  na- 
tional priorities  be  reordered,  but  the  Nation 
must  be  obliged  to  admit  that  the  present 
distribution  of  Income  and  wealth  within 
the  country  is  grossly  intolerable  and  that  a 
voluntary  and  drastic  redistribution  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  if  any  semblance  of  an 
orderly  society  is  to  be  preserved.  Such  a 
prescription,  of  course,  speaks  not  only  to  the 
black  condition  in  America,  but  to  the  total 
social  condition  of  the  country.  A  situation 
where  5'^r  of  the  popvilation  disposes  of  20% 
of  the  income  and  tbe  top  1%  of  wealth 
holders  dispose  of  26 '^  of  the  Nation's  total 
personal  wealths  can  hardly  be  considered  to 
be  stable  at  this  stage  in  America's  history, 
although  such  Inequality  has  admittedly 
been  commonplace  at  eairlier  periods  and  ex- 
ists today  in  some  other  countries. 

The  foregoing  suggests  that,  ultimately.  It 
is  at  the  national  level  that  black  politics 
must  become  the  instrument  for  economic 
llt>eration.  HopefuUly,  it  is  the  beginnings  of 
this  thrust  which  we  have  been  witnessing 
this  spring.  The  recent  creation  of  a  Caucus 
of  Black  Congressmen,  speaking  with  a  uni- 
fied voice,  eschewing  any  tie  to  political  ma- 
chines and  espousing  instead  a  politics  of 
principle  over  a  politics  of  party,  represents 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  on  the  political  horlaon. 
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As  we  know,  fresh  air  Is  very  expensive  so  I 
would  urge  each  of  you  to  contribute  as  gen- 
erously as  your  circumstances  piermlt  to  their 
fund-raising  campaign,  which  will  provide 
an  urgently  needed  secretariat  and  research 
staff  for  their  work.  In  addition,  however,  to 
providing  them  with  financial  support  we 
must  monitor  their  work  carefully,  while  re- 
maining alert  to  detect  and  deflect  whatever 
"divide  and  conquer"  tactics  which  may  be 
devised  to  discredit  them  or  render  them  In- 
effectual. 

The  61  recommendations  wblcb  tbey  pre- 
sented to  the  President,  although  deficient 
In  their  attention  to  concerns  of  the  rural 
southern  black,  were  generally  well  chosen 
and  well  formulated.  They  constituted  a  rea- 
sonable, achievable  basic  program  for  blacks 
diu-lng  the  remaining  portion  of  President 
Nixon's  term.  In  most  cases  the  recommenda- 
tions erred  on  the  side  of  moderation  and 
they  were  clearly  a  substantial  compromise 
from  what  some  of  the  more  militant  of  the 
black  Congressmen  would  have  wished.  De- 
spite this,  however,  the  President's  response 
was  extremely  disappointing.  I  shoxild  like  to 
take  the  time  to  point  out  a  few  examples  of 
the  President's  unresponsiveness  on  the  eco- 
nomic issues  which  were  raised. 

Of  the  61  recommendations,  the  largest 
single  group  was  the  one  devoted  to  Economic 
Security  and  Economic  Development,  which 
contained  24  recommendations.  The  three 
other  categories  were:  Community  and  Hu- 
man Development  (21  recommendations). 
Justice  and  Civil  Rights  (10  recommenda- 
tions), and  Foreign  Policy  (6  recommenda- 
tions). Among  the  economic  recommenda- 
tions submitted  and  flatly  rejected  by  the 
President  were : 

( 1 )  A  request  for  a  public  service  Job  crea- 
tion program  which  would  provide  a  mini- 
mum of  1.1  million  Jobs  within  the  first  year, 
"nils  request  was  dismissed  as  unnecessary 
in  view  of  the  public  service  Jobs  (unspecified 
In  number)  which  were  explicitly  or  Inexpllc- 
Itly  Included  In  the  Administration's  welfare 
reform  and  revenue  sharing  bills. 

(2)  A  request  for  a  new,  independent,  quasi 
public  development  bank,  funded  initially  at 
$1  billion  armually,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  assisting  minority 
enterprise.  This  was  rejected  as  unnecessary 
in  view  of  existing  and  planned  programs, 
although  no  powerful  voice  for  minority  en- 
terprise either  exists  or  is  envisioned  in  the 
Administration's  plans,  and  minority  devel- 
opment funds  requested  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  existing  agencies  total  considerably 
less  than  $1  billion  requested  by  the  Caucus. 

(3)  A  request  for  $50  million  of  funding  for 
community  development  corporations,  a  new 
form  of  all-purpose,  community-run  develop- 
ment agency  which  is  having  some  success  In 
a  number  of  black  communities.  This  request 
was  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  the  CDCs 
are  experimental  so  no  new  ones  should  be 
started  until  the  present  ones  have  proved 
their  effectlveenss.  Passed  over  in  silence  was 
the  fact  that  the  existing  CDCs  need  950 
million  for  their  own  expansion  if  they  are 
to  achieve  all  that  is  being  expected  of  them. 

(4)  A  request  for  a  federally  financed 
guarantee  organization  similar  to  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association  to 
Insure  securities  and  obligations  of  CDCs. 
This  was  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  "this 
would  stigmatize  CDCs  as  unable  to  compete 
with  other  firms  in  existing  capital  mar- 
kets .  .  .'•  The  reality,  of  course,  is  that  by 
their  very  nature  and  newness  the  CDCs 
cannot  hope  to  compete  with  other  firms  for 
capital  and  that  admission  actually  consti- 
tuted the  basis  for  the  request  for  a  guaran- 
teeing agency. 

The  Insensltivity  of  the  Administration  to 
these  eminently  reasonable  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, disconcertingly  modest  requests  sug- 
gests that  Washington  Is  very  far  indeed 
from  being  disposed  to  deal  with  the  more 
drastic  kinds  of  economic  demands  which 
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will  have  to  be  made  of  it  In  the  coming 
months  and  years.  A  few  hundred  million  or 
even  a  few  billion  dollars,  administered 
through  traditional  or  largely  traditional 
types  of  institutions,  are  not  capable  of 
bringing  about  the  changes  which  the  so- 
ciety needs — nor  is  the  96&00  per  year  guar- 
anteed Income  which  the  black  Congressman 
also  requested  and  which  the  President 
firmly  rejected.  The  reasons  which  the  Presi- 
dent gave  for  this  rejection,  however,  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  for  he  argued  that 
so  generous  a  welfare  plan  would  be  fis- 
cally irresponsible,  would  cost  some  $75  bil- 
lion per  year,  and  would  lead  to  substantial 
reallocation  of  funds  from  other  programs 
benefiting  the  poor.  We  have  written  the 
President  to  Inquire  as  to  how  his  $75  billion 
figure  was  arrived  at,  for  we  seriously  ques- 
tion its  validity.  But  what  struck  us  most 
wa3  his  suggestion  that  one  program  to  bene- 
fit the  poor  could  only  be  funded  by  cut- 
ting back  on  other  socially  orlent«d  pro- 
grams. 

What  this  suggests  to  me  h;  that  black 
economists  must  Join  with  black  political 
leaders  to  formulate  totally  new  challenges 
to  the  manner  In  which  the  nation's  re- 
sources are  being  allocated.  Not  only  must 
the  government  (and  I  do  not  limit  myself 
to  the  present  Incumbents  but  refer  to  the 
establishment  which  runs  this  country  Ir- 
respective of  who  Bits  in  the  White  House) 
abandon  its  preposterous  external  squander- 
ing cf  the  national  resources — in  aggressive 
military  adventures  and  posturing,  in  ex- 
pensive spikce  galas,  and  In  International  po- 
litical intrigue.  It  must  also  take  steps  to 
see  that  resources  are  better  distributed 
within  the  body  politic.  Our  tax  structure 
is  long  overdue  for  genuine  reform,  both  be- 
cause of  its  failure  to  redistribute  wealth 
and  because  its  inequities  constitute  an  end- 
less eroding  of  the  national  moral  fiber. 
Public  awareness  that  loopholes  In  the  tax 
laws  reduce  effective  rates  of  federal  taxa- 
tion actually  paid  by  the  rich  to  less  than 
half  the  nominal  rates,  permitting  hundreds 
of  high  Income  recipients,  including  at  least 
a  score  of  millionaires,  to  totally  escape  fed- 
eral taxes,  constitutes  a  revolutionary  po- 
tential of  considerable  proportions. 

The  capital  gains  provisions  alone  provide 
several  billions  of  dollars  of  tax  relief  to  the 
rich,  lost  revenues  which  must  be  compen- 
sated for  by  imposing  higher  rates  on  the 
poor,  who  cannot  take  advantage  of  capital 
gains.  When  this  situation  Is  superimposed 
on  the  burden  created  by  the  little  under- 
stood but  scandalously  unfair  Social  Security 
tax  mechanism,  and  then  supplemented  by 
the  heavily  regressive  tax  structures  of  the 
states  and  municipalities,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  situation  where  the  poor  are,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  subsidizing  the  rich  via 
the  tax  structures.  Beginning  this  week,  for 
example.  New  York  City  residents  are  pay- 
ing a  combined  city  and  state  sales  tax  of 
7%  on  the  dollar.  The  absence  from  our  tax 
structtire  of  a  capital  levy  or  of  strong  estate 
or  Inheritance  taxes  further  aggravates  the 
bias  in  favor  of  those  who  possess  accumula- 
tions of  wealth  while  bleeding  those  whose 
sole  Income  Is  from  wages  and  salaries. 

Such  inequities,  which  fall  far  harder  on 
the  black  community  than  on  the  white, 
cannot  be  tolerated  Indefinitely!  Whether 
one  chooses  to  call  the  rectification  of  eco- 
nomic injustice  by  the  name  of  tax  reform, 
of  reparations,  or  by  some  other  term.  Is  im- 
material. What  Is  important  is  that  the 
society  realize  that  the  gross  inequities  In 
the  distribution  of  wealth  between  the  white 
majority  and  the  black  minority  must  be 
corrected  as  a  sine  qua  rum  for  a  stable 
American  society.  The  reparations  concept 
obviously  speaks  more  directly  to  the  black 
economic  predicament,  which  Is  essentially 
a  shortage  of  capital  assets  within  the  black 
community,  occasioned  by  the  historical  cir- 
eiunstanoes  of  slavery,  persecution  and  dls- 
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crimination.  The  ill-fated  Freedman's  Bu- 
reau concept  of  special  or  preferential  treat- 
ment to  help  rectify  the  devastating  results 
of  this  historical  injustice  has  slowly  gained 
some  degree  of  re-acceptance  in  American 
social  thinking  as  reflected  in  programs  such 
as  the  Department  of  Commerce's  Section  8 
(a)  set-asldee  and  MESBICs,  the  liberalized 
SBA  regulations  for  minority  enterprise,  the 
Philadelphia  Plan,  and  other  minority-aid 
schemes — most  of  which,  Incldently,  sound 
much  better  on  paper  than  they  function  in 
practice.  But  discussion  of  an  actual  major 
capital  transfer  from  the  general  society  to 
the  black  community,  a  modem  day  Home- 
stead Act  of  some  sort,  continues  to  remain 
a  taboo  subject. 
A  misplaced  sense  of  pride  on  the  part  of 
many  black  people  too  often  leads  them  to 
make  public  declarations  that  we  don't  want 
handouts,  that  we  dont  want  welfare,  tiiat 
we  dont  want  anything  but  a  fair  chance  to 
compete.  Unfortunately,  these  well-meaning 
brothers  and  sisters  are  perhaps  unaware 
that  a  very  sizeable  portion  of  our  national 
budget,  to  which  they  are  contributing  heav- 
ily, is  being  used  for  handouts,  for  welfare 
if  you  will,  to  cover  the  deficits  of  some  of 
the  largest  Industries  in  America  and  to  sub- 
sidize the  most  prosperous  farmers  in  our 
country.  It  is  being  used  to  pay  subventions 
to  some  of  the  wealthiest  governments  in 
the  world — such  as  Oermany,  which  presum- 
ably wants  U.S.  troops  but  not  badly  enough 
to  pay  for  them.  Most  recently,  an  effort  is 
even  underway  to  use  poor  people's  tax  pay- 
ments to  save  a  specific  private  company,  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp>oration,  from  the 
bankruptcy  which  It  faces  Isecause  of  execu- 
tive Incompetence. 

Corporations  contracting  with  the  Defense 
Department  have  made  It  standard  operating 
procedure  to  submit  deliberately  understated 
bids  for  government  contracts,  confident  that 
when  their  costs  far  exceed  their  estimates 
the  government  will  cover  their  deficit.  With 
the  national  government  thus  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  giving  welfare  to  the  rich,  fur- 
ther compounding  the  tax  structtire's  already 
strong  bias  In  favor  of  these  very  same 
groups,  black  people  would  i^pear  to  have 
little  reason  for  hesitancy  in  demanding 
both  a  level  of  welfare  adequate  for  human 
decency  and  a  sizable  payment  In  repara- 
tions to  provide  them  an  economic  basis 
for  a  meaningful  takeoff  In  the  area  of  de- 
velopment. Obviously,  soundly-based  black 
politics  Is  the  basic  prerequisite  for  render- 
ing such  a  demand  effective. 

Clearly,  the  black  economist.  In  conjimc- 
tion  with  the  black  politician,  will  have  to 
become  much  more  active  In  analyzing  and 
defining  proper  government  economic  policy 
from  the  perspective  of  the  black  commu- 
nity. For  example,  the  black  economist  can 
no  longer  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  International  monetary  arrange- 
ments, with  the  dollar  accorded  key,  or  re- 
serve currency  status,  leads  tiltlmately  to  a 
hardship  being  visited  upon  the  black  com- 
munity with  no  compensating  gains  to  It. 
Par  better  that  the  U.S.  be  obliged  to 
terminate  its  payments  deficit  and  end 
its  imperialist  adventures  than  that  In- 
terest rates  be  kept  at  levels  which  render 
new  housing  construction  virtually  Impos- 
sil>le  and  all  credit  exorbitantly  dear.  Key 
currency  status  for  the  dollar  Is  essentially  a 
natlonnl  prestige  Item  and  an  American  polit- 
ical asset;  it  is  totally  Irrelevant  to  the 
destitute  black  community  which  could  care 
less  as  to  whether  the  U.S.  Is  the  number 
one  or  the  number  ten  power  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  the  ghetto's  living  conditions  under- 
standably cause  it  to  identify  more  with  the 
so-called  underdeveloped  nations  than  wltb 
any  Image  of  world  leadership. 

The  black  community  has  erred  for  too 
long  on  the  side  of  subordinating  Its  own 
best  Interests  to  those  which  were  Identi- 
fied as  "the  notional  Interevt."  Mow  Ui»t 
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we  are  reaching  our  political  maturity  we 
are  beginning  to  discern  that  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  "the  national  Interest."  There 
are  merely  a  number  of  competing,  conflict- 
ing, special  interests — each  greedily  seeking 
to  gain  control  over  the  largest  possible 
share  of  the  Nation's  wealth,  income,  and 
political  apparatus.  The  task  which  lies  be- 
fore us,  as  black  people,  is  to  devise  effective 
strategies  through  which  we  might  Insure 
that  our  lagging,  beloved  black  community 
at  long  last  obtains  an  equitable  portion  of 
these  American  prizes. 

If  the  International  enthronement  of  the 
dollar  Is  condemning  black  people  to  poor 
housing,  then  we  must  dethrone  the  dollar. 
If  Germany's  security  requires  the  presence 
of  American  troops,  then  Germany,  not  the 
poor  black  taxpayer,  must  pay  for  those 
troops.  If  American  business  is  unwilling  to 
build  plants  in  the  black-dominated  coun- 
ties of  the  American  South,  then  we  will 
Invite  Japanese  capital  to  come  In  and  help 
us.  If  Washington  wont  supply  adequate 
funds  for  developing  the  ghettos,  then  we 
must  seek  them  from  the  World  Bank,  from 
the  UN,  or  from  the  Soviet  Union,  as  dozens 
of  other  underdeveloped  nations  do.  In  short, 
we  mtist  liberate  ourselves  from  any  artifi- 
cial national  restrictions  which  obstruot  our 
progress. 

For  300  years  the  Impact  of  the  black  com- 
munity on  America  has  been  passive,  reac- 
tive and  Involuntary.  Henceforth,  our  black 
political  leaders  must  commit  themselves  to 
making  our  impaot  active,  deliberate,  and 
self-centered — ignoring  the  appeals  to  a 
mythological  national  Interest  and  focusing 
on  the  swiftest  possible  development  of  the 
black  economy.  Hopefully,  the  more  far- 
sighted  elements  of  the  white  community 
will  Join  us  In  this  effort.  For  unless  this 
business  Is  attended  to  with  unaccustomed 
speed,  it  Is  highly  possible  that  the  U.S.  as 
a  nation  will  be  unable  to  transcend  the 
grave  internal  stresses  which  are  already 
subjecting  it  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
domestic  turmoil. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  W.  MORRISON, 
"BUILDER  OF  THE  WORLD" 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or  n>ARo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Harry  W.  Morrison  died  in  Boise 
last  month  at  the  age  of  86.  flags  in  Idaho 
were  lowered  to  half  mast.  But  not  only 
Idahoans  mourned  his  passing.  Their 
sorrow  was  shared  by  people  throughout 
the  world  who  had  felt  the  tremendous 
impact  of  this  master  builder,  this  enor- 
mously human  man. 

Harry  Morrison,  who  was  eulogized  as 
"the  greatest  builder  since  Solomon"  and 
"a  builder  of  the  world",  was  cofounder 
of  Morrison -Knudsen  Co.,  Inc.,  a  Boise- 
based  outfit  he  helped  build  Into  one  of 
the  largest  construction  firms  in  the 
world. 

Bom  February  23,  1885,  near  Kenney, 
HI.,  Morrison  began  his  building  career 
at  the  age  of  14  as  a  waterboy  with 
Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  In 
Chicago.  Prom  those  humble  beginnings 
he  rose  to  the  head  of  a  worldwide  firm 
that  spread  its  influence  and  genius 
throughout  more  than  50  nations  across 
the  world. 

Morrison-Knudsen's  achievements  in- 
clude the  mighty  Hoover  Dam,  parts  of 
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Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  and  railroads,  canals,  dams, 
pipelines  and  military  bases  on  nearly 
every  corner  of  this  earth. 
Harry  Morrison  once  said  that: 
A  man's  worth  is  counted  in  the  things  be 
creates  for  the  betterment  of  his  fellow  men. 

In  wisdom,  warmth,  love,  kindness — 
as  well  as  in  the  physical  things  he  con- 
structed— his  worth  to  his  fellow  men 
was  immeasurable. 

At  Morrison's  funeral.  Rev.  Herbert  E. 
Richards,  former  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Cathedral  of  the  Rockies  in  Boise, 
said  that: 

Memories  of  him  are  more  than  mists  of 
yesterday  .  .  .  Their  value  lies  in  our  use 
of  them  that  we  become  the  better  because 
we  are  blessed  to  know  smd  love  and  remem- 
ber this  greatest  builder  since  Solomon. 

Much  Of  Harry  Morrison's  strength 
came  from  the  love  and  admiration  of 
family  members  and  those  closest  to  him 
in  his  work.  The  former  Ann  Daly,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  1914,  died  in 
1957  and  was  his  constant  companion  on 
trips  throughout  the  world.  She  is  me- 
morialized in  Ann  Morrison  Park,  a  155- 
acre  haven  in  Boise  developed  from 
former  swampland  at  a  cost  in  excess  of 
$1,200,000  by  the  Harry  W.  Morrison 
Family  Foundation  and  donated  to  the 
city. 

Mrs.  Velma  Shannon  became  his  wife 
in  1959,  and  as  Dr.  Richards  said  in  his 
memorial : 

Velma  s  love  and  devotion  brought  a  smile 
even  when  Harry's  legs  fatigued  and  his  eyes 
grew  tired. 

His  sister,  Edna,  has  devoted  much  of 
her  time  to  the  well-being  of  her  late 
brother  during  these  latter  years.  Petra 
Asumendi,  his  loyal  secretary  of  many 
years,  added  to  the  strength  he  devoted 
to  master  building. 

Formal  education  for  Morrison  ended 
after  2  years  of  high  school  and  a  corre- 
spondence course  from  a  business  school. 
At  the  age  of  19,  he  went  to  work  on  an 
Idaho  dam  project,  but  quit  when  he 
couldn't  get  a  raise.  In  1906,  Morrison 
joined  the  Reclamation  Service  and  in 
only  2  years  reached  the  level  of  super- 
visor on  the  diversion  dam  southeast  of 
Boise.  Also  working  on  that  project  was 
50-year-old  M.  H.  Knudsen,  and  the  two 
began  their  now-famous  partnership  in 
Boise  with  the  combined  assets  of  $600 
and  a  few  teams  of  horses. 

Early  M-K  jobs  consisted  of  small  proj- 
ects— mostly  on  railroads,  canals,  and 
legging  roads.  It  was  following  their 
first  dam-building  job  in  1914 — the 
Three  Mile  Falls  Dam  in  Oregon  which 
drew  a  $14,000  profit  on  a  $120,000 
contract — that  Harry  Morrison  chose 
to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  dam 
construction. 

The  early  years  were  lean  for  M-K.  but 
through  intelligence,  ingenuity,  innova- 
tion— and  an  uncanny  sense  of  good 
business  management — Harry  Morrison 
guided  M-K's  rise  to  unequaled  heights. 

M-K  was  one  of  the  first  companies  to 
use  bulldozers,  gasoline-powered  revolv- 
ing shovels  and  new  dlesel  trucks.  And  it 
was  Morrison  who  had  the  foresight  to 
encourage  leading  builders  to  combine 
efforts  and  resources  by  forming  a  corpo- 
ration called  Six  Companies,  Inc.,  which 
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tackled  one  of  the  most  tremendous  con- 
struction feats  of  all  time — the  mighty 
Hoover  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River.  Six 
Companies  was  a  breakthrough  for  heavy 
construction  in  the  West,  and  was  the 
beginning  of  joint  efforts  to  finance  huge 
projects  of  this  sort. 

From  the  Hoover  Dam,  Morrison  and 
Six  Companies  moved  to  their  next 
achievement — the  San  Francisco -Oak- 
land Bay  Bridge.  M-K  then  concentrated 
on  dams  again — Bormeville,  Parker, 
O'Shaughnessy  and  the  second  phase  of 
Grand  Coulee. 

By  1939,  M-K  had  expanded  into  the 
Midwest  and  South  on  dams,  roads  and 
railroad  projects.  Knudsen,  77,  was  semi- 
retired  and  Morrison  had  become  presi- 
dent and  general  manager. 

It  was  World  War  n  that  first  got  M-K 
Involved  in  ventures  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  M-K  joined  in  a 
group  called  Contractors,  Pacific  Naval 
Air  Bases,  to  build  the  world's  largest 
undergroimd  installation  for  naval  fuel 
storage  at  Red  Hill  near  Pearl  Harbor. 
On  Midway  and  Wake  Islands,  more  than 
1.200  M-K  men  were  taken  prisoner  and 
98  killed  by  the  Japanese  while  the  com- 
pany was  building  bases  on  the  islands. 

M-K  worked  on  a  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  program  which  built  26 
airfields  and  42  range  stations;  $400,000 
of  M-K's  own  money  was  spent  to  build 
and  equip  a  field  in  the  Aleutians  even 
before  a  contract  was  signed  or  money 
appropriated  by  Congress. 

As  the  company  expanded,  Morrison 
followed  its  projects  closely.  He  traveled 
over  100,000  miles  a  year  visiting  clients, 
investors,  and  projects  around  the  world. 
Of  M-K's  operations  he  once  said : 

We  like  to  think  we  leave  the  Impression 
around  the  world  that  all  America  is  Inter- 
ested, earnestly  and  hopefully.  In  economic 
and  social  progress  for  aU  men. 

In  1954,  Time  magazine  featured  Harry 
Morrison  on  its  cover  for  a  story  about 
"U.S.  Builders  Abroad:  Ambassadors 
with  Bulldozers."  The  world  builder  re- 
tired from  active  management  of  his 
company  only  11  years  ago,  at  the  age  of 
75. 

Rarely  mentioned  by  his  own  choice 
were  his  many  philanthropies — contri- 
butions to  Boise  State  College,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  churches,  hospitals, 
and  numerous  charitable  organizations. 

Honorary  degrees  were  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Idaho,  the  Col- 
lege of  Idaho,  and  the  University  of  Port- 
land. He  was  named  as  "businessman  of 
the  year"  In  Idaho,  and  given  an  award 
for  economic  statesmanship  by  Seattle 
University.  Professional  honors  were 
nimierous,  and  In  1957  he  was  elected 
as  honorary  lifetime  president  of  the 
Idaho  branch  of  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America.  He  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  Idaho  First  National  Bank 
and  of  Elalser  Cement  k  Gypsum  Co.. 
president  of  the  southwestern  Idaho 
water  conservation  project,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hoover  Commission's  Re- 
sources Study  Group. 

B.  L.  Perkins,  M-K's  chairman  and 
president,  said  after  Morrison's  death 
that: 

The  master  builder  was  a  symbol  of  all 
that  Is  great  and  good  in  the  construction 
Industry,  a  pioneer  of  strength  and  vision 
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and  substance  in  whom  his  Juniors  oould 
truly  believe. 

He  gave  meaning  to  the  word  "Integrity." 
To  him.  Integrity  was  not  only  a  requisite 
of  doing  business;  it  was  a  tenet  of  life.  May 
the  principles  and  high  standards  which  he 
established  always  guide  this  organization 
that  perpetuates  his  name. 

We  would  all  do  well  to  be  grulded  by 
the  example  of  Harry  W.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  final  tribute  to  Harry 
Morrison,  I  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  moving  memorial  message  of 
Dr.  Richards  at  Harry's  funeral  service: 
To  THE  Olort  of  God  aud  xs  Mzmobum  to 
Hasbt  W.  Morsibon 
(By  Herbert  E.  Richards,  DX>.) 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit.  Amen.  And  Solomon  built  wisely  and 
well  and  Is  known  unto  this  day. 

Services  of  memorial  are  an  Integral  part 
of  the  Christian  American  tradition  and  for 
each  of  you,  this  service  will  have  deep  and 
perhaps  discerningly  distinct  significance 
and  meaning. 

Why  do  we  have  a  servloe  In  this  Cathedral 
of  the  RoclUes  for  Harry  W.  Morrison? 

WeU  we  remind  ourselves  that  one  reason 
fOT  this  service  is  to  remember.  That  Is — to 
bring  to  mind  mutual  experiences  of  creat- 
ing, building,  serving,  of  sacrlflclng  and  lov- 
ing. 

Por  some,  your  memories  take  you  to 
Kenny,  Oewltt  County,  Illinois  his  birth 
place.  You  recall  his  efforts  to  learn,  his 
struggle  to  get  a  not-so-avallable  education. 
You  remember  his  mailing  exams  as  he  took 
a  La  Salle  Correspondence  Course  in  math 
and  engineering.  Later  many  University 
trained  engineers  would  come  to  trust 
Harry's  knowledge,  learning.  Judgment  and 
wisdom. 

For  some,  your  memorlea  take  you  to 
Hoover  Dam,  to  Afghanistan,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  Canada,  or  to  his  first  small  dam  at 
Hermlston.  Oregon.  Each  a  monument  to 
skUl  and  Inspiration!  For  some  of  you,  your 
memories  are  of  extraordinary  finance,  great 
corporations,  the  six  Associate  Companies, 
banks  and  enterprlsee  unlimited. 

Your  memories  will  take  you  to  the  MK 
office,  his  beloved  long-time  employees,  and 
friends.  You  now  bring  to  mind  his  kindly 
dignity,  his  firm,  his  understanding,  and  In 
the  highest  sense — his  demanding  of  ex- 
cellence! 

These  memories  are  more  than  mists  of 
yesterday  for  you  and  me!  Their  value  lies  In 
our  use  of  them  that  we  become  the  better, 
because  we  were  blessed  to  know  and  love 
and  remember  this  the  greatest  builder 
since  Solomon. 

What  remains  In  our  heart  as  we  take  our 
leave  until  we  rejoin  him  in  that  Cathedral 
not  built  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heav- 
ens? 

What  characteristics  were  his  best  that  we 
Americans  can  learn  that  he  has  bullded 
beyond  cement,  mortar,  stone  and  dirt-fill? 
Here  they  are:  Harry  Morrison  was  deci- 
sive— a  characteristic  America  may  lose  at 
its  peril.  Who  without  decision  firm  oould 
prepare  himself  to  build?  Harry  always 
gathered  his  facts,  organized  them,  arrived 
at  decision — made  It — cind  never  looked 
back.  Can  any  executive  hearing  my  voice 
learn  more?  Harry  Morrison  was  confident  in 
himself.  He  could  be  truly  htunble,  because 
he  knew  what  skills  were  bis,  and  what  skills 
he  needed  to  borrow  from  others.  Harry 
believed  In  people,  especially  his  MK  people, 
yes — more  than  that,  Harry  Morrison  was 
loyal.  There  were  those  who  whispered:  "too 
loyal!"  Is  that  possible? 

Well  I  remember  one  rainy  night  at  his 
Harrison  Boulevard  residence,  Edna  and 
Velma  had  stepped  out  and  I  was  alone  with 
him  as  he  reminisced.  I  acked  him  about 
Hoover  Dam.  which  I  am  oonvlnced.— of  all 
MK  projects — was  closest  to  Harry's  heart. 
Then  I  asked,  "In  your  opinion,  what  is  your 
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most  Blgnlflcant  skill,  and  In  your  mind  your 
most  significant  achievement?" 

I  pause  In  this  memorial  to  ask  you  the 
family,  colleagues  and  friends,  what  you 
would  choose?  What  do  you  think  wo\ild  be 
his  reply? 

Well,  here  it  la — from  his  own  lips  be  said: 
"If  I  have  any  partlciilar  skill,  it  is  the 
fortunate  Judgment  to  choose  good  people 
to  work  with  me."  There  was  sUence!  Then 
he  continued:  "Now,  what  achievement 
brings  me  most  satisfaction?  Ill  tell  you  I 
Morrison  Knudsen  pioneered  protection  for 
Its  men.  Morrison  Knudsen  was  among  the 
first  companies  In  the  world  to  have  an  insur- 
ance policy  to  protect  Its  men  and  their 
families.  Without  question  that  g^ves  me  my 
greatest  satisfaction." 

Of  covirse,  you  faithful  employees  knew  this 
all  along,  and  particularly  his  loyal  secre- 
tary, Petra  Asumendl,  and  now  we  ask  how 
faithful  are  we  to  Harry's  Ideal? 

But  of  all  his  good  fortune  none  was  more 
triumphant  that  the  love  he  shared  with  his 
ever-Iovlng  Ann,  his  devoted  sister  Edna,  and 
his  beloved  Velma.  Today  we  share  Edna's, 
Velma's  and  the  families  sorrow.  Velma  whose 
devotion  and  love  brought  a  smile  even  when 
Harry's  legs  fatigued  and  his  eyes  grew  tired. 

These  then  are  some  of  his  characteristics 
we  need  emulate,  you  could  add  your  own — 
and  many  would  be  our  listings,  but  these 
must  include: 

1.  Decisiveness 

2.  Confidence  in  self 

3.  Loyalty  to  others — particularly  MK 
people 

4.  Love 

All  this  was  rooted  in  an  American  faith — 
not  religion  on  his  sleeve,  he  would  be  the 
first  to  make  that  clear.  He  did  not  expound, 
he  lived  a  faith.  Many  of  you  now  remember 
how  often,  you  heard  him  take  that  old  guitar 
and  sing  hymns.  One  day  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Harry  and  he  said  he  wanted 
to  be  baptised.  Edna,  Velma  and  Harry  came 
to  the  chs^el  of  this  church  and  when  I 
asked  If  it  was  his  own  desire  to  be  baptised 
in  Christ — he  answered  in  his  crisp  way — As 
If  that  it  was  obvious  that  was  what  he  was 
there  for!  It  was  done! 

Later,  he  sat  where  the  family  now  sits  and 
looking  at  this  window  of  faith  over  the  high 
altar  he  put  his  arm  around  Velma  and  said 
"that  window  expresses  our  love.'  They  gave 
that  window.  Harry  helped  schools,  hospitals. 
Universities,  Catholic,  LDS.,  Protestant,  Jew- 
ish and  secular  charities.  I  shared  in  the 
dedication  of  a  Christian  Church  Chi4>el  in 
Tulare,  California,  the  Morrison  Boy  Scout 
Camp  of  McCall  sis  well  as  the  Ann  Morrison 
Park  of  Boise. 

The  archives  of  this  Cathedral  Join  with 
the  archives  of  institutions.  Dams,  buildings, 
of  the  world  as  perpetiial  tribute  to  his  vision. 

Through  Christ  Jesus  we  commend  his 
Spirit  to  Almighty  Ood. 

Should  someone  ask  why  an  MK  seal  Is  In 
the  stained  glass  of  this  church  window  to 
my  right — it  is  there — ,  please  tell  them  "as 
light  comes  through  that  window  it  is  re- 
fined and  comes  out  the  more  beautiful  and 
majestic,  so  all  those  who  knew  Mr.  MK, — 
Harry  Morrison — have  found  their  light  re- 
fined and  made  more  beautiful  and  majestic. 

And  Solomon  built  wisely  and  well,  and 
he  is  remembered  unto  that  eternal  day! 
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FUELS  AND  ENERGY  PROBLEMS 
CAUSE  CONCERN— SENATE  STUDY 
MOVES  AHEAD— FORBES  MAGA- 
ZINE ARTICLE  IS  INFORMATIVE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wxsT  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr.    President,    a 
critical  problem  has  recently  surfaced  in 


our  country.  After  a  history  of  energy 
abundance,  the  United  States  faces  a 
challenge  in  keeping  current  with  its 
soaring  energy  demand  and  environ- 
mental impacts.  Concern  for  this  devel- 
oping gap  between  energy  supply  and 
demand  has  had  my  attention  for  many 
years  and  prompted  me  to  sponsor  Senate 
Resolution  45.  which  was  adopted  on 
May  3.  The  study  of  national  fuels  and 
energy  policy  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion is  now  in  progress  in  the  Interior 
Committee  with  participation  by  the 
Commerce  and  Public  Works  Committees 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

As  this  vitally  important  work  pro- 
ceeds, it  is  most  encouraging  to  note  the 
increasing  attention  being  given  to  the 
energy  problem  by  the  media.  This  Is 
certainly  a  helpful  development.  Such 
publicity  is  essential  in  alerting  Ameri- 
cans to  a  matter  of  major  and  continuing 
national  study  and  action. 

Many  informative  and  provocative  ar- 
ticles on  the  energy  outlook  have  been 
published  in  recent  months.  There  ap- 
pears in  the  August  1  issue  of  Forbes 
magazine  such  an  anaylsis.  entitled  "You 
Get  What  You  Pay  For."  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  article  from  Forbes 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Raw   Materials — YotJ   Grr   What   You  Pay 
For 

Already  hampered  by  rising  and  seemingly 
uncontrollable  labor  costs.  UJ3.  industry  is 
now  on  the  verge  of  losing  one  of  Its  long- 
standing basic  advantages:  It  is  fast  run- 
ning out  of  low-coet  energy  and  other  basic 
raw  materials. 

Pew  people  realize  how  self-sufficient  the 
U.S.  has  been  in  its  raw  material  position. 
Until  two  years  ago,  we  were  on  balance, 
able  to  extract  from  our  own  reserves  suffi- 
cient supplies  of  the  energy  fuels,  oil  and 
gas,  coal  and  uranium,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  both  industry  and  the  general  public.  In 
our  other  major  raw  materials,  our  self- 
sufficiency  has  been  somewhat  less  complete. 
Last  year  we  produced  90%  of  the  copper 
we  consumed,  66%  of  the  Iron  ore.  In  such 
Important  minerals  as  nickel  and  bauxite, 
we  depend  heavily  on  Imports,  but  imports, 
from  nearby  and  friendly  countries. 

It  is  well  and  good  for  Americans  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  their  energy  and 
initiative,  on  the  genius  of  their  free  enter- 
prise system.  But  it  would  be  foolish  to 
underestimate  the  role  that  cheap,  plentiful 
and  dependable  raw  materials  have  played  in 
our  national  growth  and  prosperity. 

Now  this  advantage  is  slowly  slipping 
away.  To  meet  our  consumption,  domestic 
raw  materials  producers  are  turning  to 
lower-grade  and  far  higher-cost  reserves, 
and  as  a  result,  lower-cost  and  ofter  lower- 
priced  foreign  raw  materials — the  fuels 
in  particular — are  becoming  Increasingly 
attractive.  Unfortunately,  all  this  is  happen- 
ing at  a  time  when  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  world  balance  of  power  make  it  almost 
Impossible  for  the  U.S.  to  defend  Its  overseas 
supply  sources.  When  we  practiced  gunboat 
diplomacy,  we  really  didn't  need  it.  Now, 
when  we  need  it,  we  can't  use  it. 

In  many  cases  it  may  make  both  eco- 
nomic and  political  sense  to  Import  raw 
materials  from  abroad  rather  than  undertake 
the  costly  development  of  low-quality  UJ3. 
reserves.  Nickel,  for  instance.  Though  vital 
in  making  certtUn  kinds  of  steel.  It  does  not 
really  play  a  central  role  In  our  Industrial 
economy.  But  the  energy  fuels — and  they 
constitute  three-fotirths  of  all  the  mineral 
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raw  materials  used  in  the  VS. — are  a  differ- 
ent matter  entirely.  Oil,  to  be  specific,  is 
gut-basic :  It  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  energy 
that  powers  the  machines  that  have  grad- 
ually lifted  Western  man  above  the  level 
of  a  beast  of  burden. 

So  what?  the  free-trader  may  well  ask. 
Is  this  dependence  on  outside  resources  so 
bad?  Why  not  make  use  of  the  lowest  cost 
materials,  wherever  they  may  be  foimd? 

The  simplest  answer  is:  Raw  materials  are 
not  mere  commercial  items  like  shoes  or 
dresses  or  handicrafts.  They  are  political 
commodities,  the  very  stuff  of  world  power. 
In  some  case,  to  be  sure,  we  can  substitute 
one  material  for  another  (though  at  an 
increasing  cost) .  If  our  tin  is  cut  off,  we  can 
package  food  in  plastics,  glass  or  paper;  or 
if  copper  U  unavailable,  we  can  often  replace 
it  with  aluminum.  But  cut  off  half  or  a 
fourth  of  the  U.S.'  oil,  and  the  nation  vtIII 
grind  to  a  halt. 

Friends  of  the  domestic  oil  industry  used 
to  argue  that  dependence  on  foreign  oU  was 
dangerous  to  the  national  security — a  pretty 
threadbare  contention  in  the  atomic  era,  es- 
pecially after  Vietnam  has  so  painfully  ex- 
posed the  limits  of  American  power.  But  In  a 
more  subtle  form,  the  argument  holds  water. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  the  hand  on  the  oil 
pump  can  be  the  hand  that  strangles  oxu: 
economy.  How  could  the  VS.  resist  if  a 
foreign  government,  for  political  reasons,  cut 
off  or  threatened  to  cut  off  a  major  part  of 
our  energy  supply?  Suppose  the  Arabs 
threatened  a  shutoff  in  oil  unless  the  U.S. 
broke  its  relations  with  Israel?  They  do  not 
as  yet  possess  that  power.  But  their  power 
to  interfere  in  VS.  policy  Is  unmistakably 
increasing  at  the  very  moment  our  power 
to  interfere  in  theirs  is  waning. 

It  now  seems  certain  that  U.S.  oil  output 
will  peak  out  in  1973  or  1974.  Meanwhile, 
U.S.  consunoption  continues  to  Increase  re- 
lentlessly. Unless  something  is  done,  we  will 
have  to  step  up  our  imports  from  the  current 
25%  of  consumption  to  30%,  36%,  even  40%. 
By  1980  over  half  the  oil  used  in  the  U.S. 
will  be  Imported.  Last  year  oiu-  oil  Import  bill 
was  nearly  «3  billion.  By  1975  it  will  prob- 
ably be  over  $8  billion.  Unless  offset  by  ex- 
ports, such  an  increase  would  widen  the 
already  gaping  hole  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  an  amount  that  could  be  well  nigh 
fatal  to  International  monetary  stability. 

Yet  many  Americans.  Including  some  who 
should  know  better,  are  siirprislngly  reluc- 
tant to  admit  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion. Thy  say  it  is  a  ploy  by  the  oil  industry 
to  preserve  oil  Import  quotas  and  the  de- 
pletion allowance,  to  provide  higher  prices 
and  profits.  After  all,  the  U.S.  is  short  of 
electric  power,  they  say,  primarily  because 
of  bad  luck  and  bad  management.  There  is 
no  real  shortage  of  fuel,  only  a  shortage  of 
equipment  to  convert  it  Into  electricity. 
Groups  like  the  American  Public  Gas  Asso- 
ciation even  dismiss  the  possibility  of  a  nat- 
ural gas  shortage  by  contending  that  there's 
plenty  of  gas,  only  the  oil  companies  have 
stashed  it  way  in  an  effort  to  drive  up  the 
price. 

"To  the  extent  that  the  quota  system  dis- 
courages the  use  of  foreign  oil,"  Senator  WU- 
11am  J.  Proxmire  maintains,  "it  exhausts  the 
available  reserves.  I  think  we  can  build  our 
reserves  and  safeguard  them  on  the  basis 
of  the  proven  reserves  and  then  permit  the 
free  market  to  operate,  relying  on  these  re- 
serves in  case  of  emergency."  In  other  words, 
we're  better  off  using  more  foreign  oil. 

But  not  even  Proxmire  can  claim  the  short- 
age of  natural  gas  is  artificial.  Natural  gtu 
provides  a  third  of  the  U.S.'  energy  needs. 
It  is  also  the  great  grovt^h  fuel,  whose  con- 
siunption  has  been  growing  by  6.6% 
annually,  va.  4.6%  for  oU  and  1.1% 
for  coal;  but  as  demand  has  mounted, 
discoveries  of  new  gas  have  rapidly  declined. 
The  U.S."  proven  reserves  (excluding  Alaska) 
declined  last  year  for  the  third  year  in  a  row — 
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to  259.6  trillion  cubic  feet.  Currently  the 
U.S.  has  only  an  11.8  year  supply  left  (13.2 
years  with  Alaska),  va.  20.2  years  a  decade 
ago.  By  1974  the  supply  will  almost  certainly 
drop  to  ten  years,  a  level  that  Federal  Power 
Commission  Chairman  John  N.  Nassikas  sug- 
gests is  the  bare  minimum. 

The  gas  shortage  is  not  simply  threatening, 
it  is  here.  Last  winter,  cities  like  Cleveland 
were  so  short  of  supplies  that  industry  had 
to  shut  down  for  brief  periods  to  conserve 
fuel  for  space  heating.  One  after  another  of 
the  major  gas  companies  have  announced 
they  will  take  on  no  new  large  industrial 
customers  lor  lack  of  additional  supplies.  New 
York  State,  a  recent  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion study  indicated,  will  be  short  by  25 
billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  this  year  and  prob- 
ably 50  bUlion  in  1972.  A  number  of  com- 
panies, headed  by  El  Paso  Natural  Gas,  are 
attempting  to  supplement  their  supplies  by 
importing  high-cost  liquefied  natural  gas 
from  places  like  Algeria  and  Nigeria.  This  In 
a  "recession"  year. 

HOW  MUCH  WE'VE  GO  I 

Domestic  oil  is  even  shorter  than  natural 
gas,  though  the  shortage  has  been  less  ob- 
vious because  of  the  ease  with  which  oil 
can  be  Imported.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
as  exploration  and  development  have  de- 
clined, the  U.S.'  oil  reserves  have  dwindled 
from  a  12-year  supply  a  decade  ago  to  seven 
or  eight  years  currently.  What  this  means  is 
that  if  outside  supplies  were  shut  off,  the 
U.S.  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  could  no 
longer  meet  its  own  needs;  by  contrast,  as 
recently  as  the  Six  Day  War  of  1967  the  U.S. 
could  supply  both  its  own  needs  and  much  of 
Europe's  as  well.  The  import  bulge  is  most 
apparent  In  residual  oil,  on  which  import 
quotas  were  suspended  in  1966.  Today  the 
East  Coast  imports  some  94%  of  Its 
residual  oil,  which  powers  40%  of  Its 
industrial  plants  and  36%  of  Its  power 
stations. 

Unlike  oU  or  gas,  U.S.  coal  reserves — 
which  provide  over  20%  of  U.S.  energy 
needs — seem  virtually  inexhaustible.  We  have 
800  billion  to  1  trillion  tons,  enough  to  last 
800,  1,000  or  1,500  years,  uependiug  on  whose 
estimates  you  take.  But  most  U.S.  coal  has 
a  high  sulphur  content,  so  that  the  current 
concern  with  air  pollution  has  reduced  the 
reserves  usable  for  electric  power  generation 
to  perhaps  100  billion  tons.  But  one  day  soon 
it  should  be  possible  to  remove  sulphur  from 
power  plant  stack  gases,  and  someday  it 
should  be  possible  to  remove  the  sulphur 
from  the  coal  Itself,  probably  as  part  of  a 
liquefaction  or  gasification  process. 

However,  sulphur  is  the  least  of  the  coal 
industry's  problems.  Much  U.S.  coal  these 
days  Is  strip  mined,  and  environmental  con- 
siderations may  limit  how  much  Its  output 
can  be  expanded.  Further,  unlike  oil  and 
gas,  coal  has  a  high  labor  content  and  is 
beset  with  labor  troubles,  and  this  makes  it 
vulnerable  both  to  disruptions  of  supply  and 
inflation  in  costs,  in  theory,  coal  has  the 
potential  for  supplying  all  of  the  U.S.*  energy 
needs  almost  single-handedly.  But  at  least 
one  energy  expert — Ford,  Bacon  &  Davis' 
Gerard  C.  Gambs — believes  the  Industry's 
problems  are  so  formidable  that  coal  produc- 
tion will  peak  out  By  the  mid-Seventies. 

But  what  about  nuclear  power  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  the  U.S.*  independence  of 
foreign  energy?  The  Nixon  Administration, 
after  all,  seems  to  be  counting  heavily  on 
it  and,  unless  solar  power  proves  feasible, 
given  the  enormous  growth  in  the  world's 
demand  for  energy,  nuclear  power  ia  prob- 
ably the  only  long-term  solution  to  the 
energy  problem.  Uranium,  it  is  true,  may  not 
prove  abundant  even  at  $100  a  pound,  but 
the  breeder  reactor  expected  to  come  into 
general  use  in  the  IBSOs  should  solve  that 
problem  by  producing  more  fissionable 
material  than  it  consiimes  In  the  process  of 
producing  power. 
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TIME   IS   EVERTTHINC 


But  energy  supply  is  not  simply  a  question 
of  energy  reserves:  It  is  also  a  question  of 
time.  It  takes  seven  years  to  get  a  nuclear 
power  plant  into  operation,  five  years  to 
develop  a  coal  mine  and  three  years  to  de- 
velop an  oil  field.  Meanwhile  power  must  be 
generated  in  increasing  quantities,  cars  filled 
with  gas,  homes  heated;  and  as  things  now 
stand,  imported  oil  alone  can  qtiickly  fill  the 
gap.  "By  1975."  says  N.W.  Freeman,  head  of 
Tenneco.  Inc..  the  UJB.'  largest  gas  pipeline 
company.  "I  think  we're  going  to  have  a  real 
energy  crisis  in  this  country." 

The  Nixon  Administration  steadfastly  re- 
fuses to  take  these  outcries  seriously.  "Talk 
about  an  energy  crisis  emerging  is  exagger- 
ated." says  Hendrik  Houthakker.  who  retired 
last  month  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Houthakker 
expects  U.S.  energy  consumption  to  rise  19% 
to  82  quadrillion  BTUs*  by  1975,  and  at  that 
rate  of  growth — roughly  3.6%  annually — 
the  U.S.  might  well  be  able  to  meets  its 
prospective  needs  without  importing  more 
than  10%  of  its  oil  requirements  from  the 
Middle  East — the  maximum,  a  Cabinet  report 
concluded  not  long  ago,  that  we  could  lmfK>rt 
without  jeopardizing  national  secxirity. 

But  the  Administration  may  not  be  en- 
tirely objective.  Preoccupied  as  it  is  with  the 
problem  of  inflation,  it  looks  on  oil  Imports — 
temporarily  at  least — as  a  more  palatable 
alternative  than  raising  the  price  of  domes- 
tic oil  to  bring  out  larger  supplies.  M.A. 
Wright,  chairman  of  Jersey  Standard's 
Humble  Oil  affiliate,  has  grave  doubts  about 
the  accuracy  of  the  Administration's  projec- 
tions. "To  base  policy,"  he  says,  "on  esti- 
mates of  the  most  optimistic  set  of  circum- 
stances is  hazardous  at  best." 

Wright  expects  U.S.  energy  demand  to  hit 
88  quadrillion  BTUs  by  1975,  some  6  quadril- 
lion BTUs  higher  than  does  Houthakker. 
The  difference  is  the  eqiiivalent  of  3  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  or  more  than  10%  of 
last  year's  total  consumption.  Given  the 
number  of  surpises  that  the  economy  has 
provided  the  experts  in  recent  years  and 
given  the  relentless  drive  for  higher  living 
standards  for  more  people,  it  seems  simply 
good  sense  to  count  on  the  larger,  not  the 
smaller,  increase. 

Is  there  any  prospect  of  providing  the  nec- 
essary margin  of  safety  without  becoming 
politically  and  economically  dependent  on 
politically  unstable  areas  of  the  world?  The 
answer  is:  Yes,  but  at  a  price.  The  U.S.  has 
enormous  reserves  of  both  coal  and  oil  shale, 
so  it  is  clearly  not  short  of  fuel.  And  even 
its  oil  and  gas  reserves  are  far  from  ex- 
hausted; the  National  Petroleum  Council 
estimates  that  55':'r  of  the  nation's  oil  and 
60%  of  its  natiual  gas  remain  to  be  found. 

But  the  means  of  developing  these  reserves 
are  Immensely  expensive.  For  example,  eO'v 
of  the  undiscovered  gas  is  believed  to  be 
either  more  than  15.000  feet  underground, 
offshore,  or  in  Alaska.  The  trick  Is  to  provide 
the  Incentive  to  prove  up  these  reserves  and 
bring  them  into  production  on  an  economic 
basis.  The  same  is  true  of  oil  shale.  Or  the 
gasification  of  coal.  To  be  blunt  about  it, 
U.S.  industry  and  U.S.  consumers  will  have 
to  pay  a  price  to  remain  relatively  self- 
sufficient  in  energy. 

Most  oil  executives — and  many  economists 
as  well — argue  that  the  pricing  of  natural  gas 
is  one  of  the  principal  elements  in  solving 
the  energy  supply  problem.  They  claim  that 
natural  gas  has  been  priced  too  low,  and  that 
the  U.S.  is  now  going  to  have  to  pay  some- 
thing like  its  true  cost. 

In  the  mid-Flf  ties  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  wellhead  price  of  natural  gas  sold  in 
interstate  commerce  fell  under  Federal  Power 
Commission  jurisdiction.  The  FPC  felt  that 
its  obligation  was  to  keep  natural  gas  prices 


'British  Tliermal  Units,  that  Is.  A  measure 
of  the  heat  content  of  a  given  fuel. 
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low  even  in  the  face  of  rising  costs.  In  addi- 
tion, pipeline  companies  undercut  prices 
even  more  by  selling  ofT-peak  gas  at  bargain 
prices  in  order  to  realize  scale  economies  In 
gas  transportation.  As  a  result,  demand  sky- 
rocketed, and  natural  gas  took  over  much  of 
the  market  from  coal  and  oil.  How  could  it 
fall  to?  On  the  Oulf  Ck)ast  even  today  oil 
goes  for  (3.60  a  barrel,  natural  gas  (on  an 
equivalent  BTU  basis)  for  (1.60. 

As  rising  costs  began  pushing  against  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  price  celling,  In- 
vestment turned  away  from  the  gas  Industry. 
What  gas  was  discovered  moved  increasingly 
into  the  Intrastate  market,  outside  the  FPC's 
Jurisdiction.  Oas  exploration  fell  oil  and, 
since  oU  is  found  in  conjunction  with  gas 
maybe  26%  of  the  time,  the  U.S.'  oil  reserves 
dwindled  as  well.  Equally  Important,  because 
it  vras  the  cheapest,  cle<tnest,  least-polluting 
fuel  avallabe,  the  gas  price  {vovlded  a  ceiling 
for  oompetltive  fuels  like  residual  oil  and 
coal. 

As  an  analogy,  Imagine  a  shopkeeper  who 
lays  in  a  five-year  Inventory  at  relatively  low 
prices.  The  government  Insists  that  he  sell 
his  stock  at  a  modest  markup  from  cost  at  a 
time  when  costs  are  rising.  The  result  would 
be  a  bargain  for  consumers — for  a  time.  But 
with  his  selling  price  &xed  below  replacement 
cost,  the  shopkeeper  couldn't  afford  to  re- 
order, and  in  time  his  suppliers  would  hAve 
to  stop  producing. 

Thus  the  naturstl  gas  price  structure  not 
only  discouraged  oil  and  gas  exploration — 
the  total  number  of  wells  drilled,  for  exam- 
ple, declined  nearly  40%  In  a  decade— it  also 
slowed  the  development  of  both  the  ooal  In- 
dustry, whose  markets  natural  gas  usurped, 
and  the  newer  forms  and  processes  of  energy 
that  technology  was  throwing  up — nuclear 
power,  the  gasification  and  liquefaction  of 
coal,  the  retorting  of  oil  shale. 

At  last,  however,  the  FPC  Is  beginning  to 
recognize  the  consequences  of  Its  pollciee, 
and  Chairman  Nasslkas  at  least  seems  deter- 
mined these  days  to  get  prices  up.  "If  it's 
essential  that  there  be  price  adjustments  to 
reflect  high  costs  and  intercompetltive  en- 
ergy markets,"  be  says,  with  bureaucratic 
firmness,  "then  It's  essential  for  the  Com- 
mission to  do  what  needs  to  be  done."  The 
FPC  has  already  deregulated  small  gas  pro- 
ducers entirely.  In  May  it  okayed  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  prices  on  new  gas  for  the 
Texas  Oulf  Coast,  and  last  month  it  approved 
an  even  more  generous  Increase  for  Louisiana. 

But  it's  unlikely  that  even  these  increases, 
which  affect  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  sup- 
ply, are  anything  Uke  enough.  The  ceiling 
on  a  new  gas  on  the  Texas  Oulf  Coast  Is 
now  24  cents  per  mcf  (thousand  cubic  feet) . 
But  gas  sold  under  contracts  dated  between 
1961  and  1968  stiU  goes  for  18  to  19  cents, 
and  gas  under  contracts  before  1961  for  only 
16  cents. 

"Gas  prices,"  says  the  chainnan  of  one  of 
the  U.S.'  largest  oil  companies,  "ought  to  be 
deregulated  entirely,  so  that  gas  could  find 
Its  own  markets  and  its  own  competition. 
Oil  and  gas  have  been  consumed  at  prices  so 
far  below  their  replacement  coet  that  we  have 
now  reached  the  point  where  they  are  no 
longer  available  In  sufficient  quantities.  We 
need  higher  prices.  But  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try is  really  one  and  the  same,  and  whether 
we  get  it  for  one  or  the  other  or  both  makes 
very  little  difference.  I  feel  that  fuel  prices 
are  going  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  hijghest 
cost  fuel." 

That  provides  a  considerable  range.  Cabot 
Corp.  hopes  to  buy  Algerian  LNO  (liquefied 
natural  gas)  for  between  68  cents  and  85 
cents  a  million  BTUs,  sell  it  for  pipeline  peak- 
ing purposes  for  well  over  II.  By  contrast, 
natural  gas  sells  for  46  cents,  low-sulphur 
residual  oU  for  75  cents,  coal  for  maybe  78 
cents.  In  this  case,  Pennzoil  United's  Chair- 
man Hugh  Lledtke,  for  one,  exx>ects  gas  prices 
to  double.  On  the  Texas  Oulf  Coast  unregu- 
lated Intrastate  gas  now  goes  for  nearly  twice 
the  price  of  InterstatA  gas. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PmiCK   PAMACKAf 

Substantial  Increases  in  gas  prices  would 
not  only  Increase  the  U.S.'  gas  reserves;  they 
would  retard  the  growth  in  demand  and 
channel  natural  gas  into  its  most  high- 
valued  usee — home  heating,  for  Instance,  ra- 
ther than  boiler  fuel.  In  theory  at  least,  such 
an  Increase  woxild  enable  ooal  and  nuclear 
energy  to  compete  laore  effectively  in  the 
utility  and  Industrial  markets,  trigger  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  domestic  crude.  Im- 
prove the  returns  on  investment  and  so  stim- 
ulate exploration  and  development,  and 
bring  nearer  the  day  when  oil  shale  and 
synthetic  oil  and  gas  could  also  become 
competitive. 

"Prices  should  be  set,"  says  John  Emerson, 
Chase  Manhattan  energy  economist,  "so  it 
doesn't  matter  to  an  operator  whether  he 
finds  oil  or  gas.  If  you  want  him  to  find  gas, 
you  have  to  provide  a  higher  return.  After  all. 
the  odds  against  finding  commercial  oil  are 
40  to  1.  You  get  better  odds  than  that  at  the 
racetrack."  These  days  the  U.S.'  major  dis- 
covery prospects  lie  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  Oulf  of  Alaska  and  the  East  Coast  off- 
shore— exp>enslve  places  all,  both  for  finding 
oil  and  bringing  it  In. 

Under  these  circumstances,  why  not  then 
take  the  risk  of  depending  on  foreign  oil  and 
liquefied  natural  gas?  Wouldn't  the  risks 
seem  worth  taking  in  return  for  the  lower 
costs,  both  for  Industry  and  for  the  xiltimate 
consumer? 

The  answer  is:  It's  not  that  simple. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that,  once 
the  UjS.  Is  firmly  dependent  on  them,  the  oil- 
producing  countries  will  fall  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  strength?  Not  because  the  Arabs 
and  Latins  and  Asians  are  greedy  or  unfair, 
but  because — as  Americans  frequently  like 
to  say — business  is  business.  After  all,  the 
underdeveloped  nations  have  long  had  to 
absorb  the  U.S.'  and  Europe's  high  labor  costs 
when  they  purchased  manufactured  goods. 
Why  shoxildn't  they  charge  what  the  market 
will  bear,  if  we  become  as  dependent  on  their 
energy  as  once  they  were  on  o\xt  manufac- 
tured goods?  If  that  happens,  the  question 
no  longer  Is:  Will  energy  costs  go  up?  It  be- 
comes Instead :  Will  the  higher  costs  be  borne 
In  foreign  exchange  or  in  higher  VS.  con- 
sumer prices? 

Already  there  is  evidence  that  the  oil- 
producing  nations  are  beginning  to  realize 
their  potential  power.  Last  spring,  in  winning 
large  price  Increases  from  the  oil  companies, 
the  producing  oovmtry  cartel  known  as 
OPEC — the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries — had  its  first  real  evidence 
of  the  power  It  could  wield  over  the  consum- 
ing countries:  Europe,  which  is  almost  to- 
tally dependent  on  Middle  Eastern  oil,  will 
soon  be  paying  (15  bUlion  a  year  more  for  Its 
oil,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  the  price 
will  not  go  even  higher. 

The  game  could  become  even  more 
dangerous  than  that.  Libya,  for  Instance,  has 
already  hinted  it  may  attempt  to  keep  the 
consuming  countries  captive — to  price  its  oil 
Just  low  enough  to  make  it  Impossible  for 
them  to  develop  other  forms  of  energy  on  a 
competitive  basis.  The  old  monopoly  game: 
Knock  the  com{>etltor8  out,  then  charge 
whatever  prices  the  market  will  bear. 

mtm    IB    BTTKNINa 

Europe  Is  probably  captive  already,  but  the 
UjB..  with  its  abundant  reserves  of  alterna- 
tive if  higher-priced  fuels,  still  has  th«  op- 
tion o<  remaining  Its  own  master — provided 
It  Is  willing  to  pay  the  price.  But  wouldn't 
higher  prices  produce  a  windfall  profit  for 
the  oil  companies,  at  least  for  those  with 
large  proven  domestic  reserves?  It  might  for 
a  time,  but  there  are  worse  things  that  could 
happen  to  the  country  than  to  strengthen 
the  oil  Industry.  In  the  long  run,  the  windfall 
woiild  vanish  before  the  huge  cost  of  devel- 
oping new  reserves  and  alternative  sources 
of  energy,  and  the  ever-present  threat  of  in- 
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oreaaed   imports   would  remain  a  WMpon 

against  oil  company  greed. 

So  far,  Washington  has  refused  to  take  the 
energy  problem  setiously.  The  Administra- 
tion still  claims  that  there  is  no  real  energy 
shortage  impending,  and  it  has  the  figures 
to  prove  It.  But  it  can  hardly  be  comforting 
to  remember  that  much  of  the  current  short- 
age of  electric  power  stems  from  the  failure 
of  the  FPC  in  its  celebrated  1964  National 
Power  Survey  to  foresee  the  unprecedented 
growth  in  demand  that  materialized  in  the 
late  Sixties. 

In  last  month's  energy  message  to  Con- 
gress, the  main  thrust  of  the  President's 
recommendations  was  toward  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  the  Eighties  rather  than 
those  of  the  Seventies — stepped  up  research 
on  coal  gasitlcatlon  and  the  development  of 
the  fast-breeder  reactor  as  the  principal 
power  source  of  the  future.  The  message  did 
propose  more  research  on  desulphurization, 
did  recommend  putting  lease  sales  of  fed- 
eral oil  and  gas  properties  on  an  orderly 
basis  and  did  start  the  ball  rolling  for  an 
oil  shale  lease  program.  But  it  skirted  such 
critical  Issues  as  the  natural  gas  price,  the 
import  control  program  and  the  question  of 
national  self-sufficiencies.  Equally  impor- 
tant. It  made  no  suggestions,  tax  or  otherwise, 
about  ways  and  means  of  stimulating  the  de- 
velopment of  our  vast  reserves  of  conven- 
tional fuels. 

At  this  point.  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration are  inclined  to  treat  the  energy  prob- 
lem as  they  did  the  railroad  problem  all 
through  the  Sixties — study  It  to  death. 

FATING  THE  Pn>ER 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  whatever  path 
the  country  takes,  it  is  going  to  end  up  pay- 
ing much  higher  prices  for  Its  fuel  and  other 
raw  materials.  In  copper,  nickel  and  similar 
minerals,  prices  will  Inevitably  rise,  no  mat- 
ter where  we  get  our  supplies  from.  It's  not 
simply  that  exploration  Is  more  difficult,  that 
ore  grades  are  lower,  and  that  labor  and  ma- 
terials costs  are  going  up  all  the  time,  but 
that  capital  costs  are  soaring  as  well — new 
copper  capacity  now  costs  (3,000  a  ton,  vs. 
(1.500  a  ton  25  years  ago — this  at  a  time 
when  money  costs  are  high  and  likely  to  re- 
main so. 

The  oil  situation  is  more  complicated  be- 
cause dependence  on  foreign  sources  Is  po- 
litically and  economically  far  more  danger- 
ous. For  the  U.S.  there  is  more  at  stake  than 
whether  the  oil  Industry — or  copper  or  Iron 
ore  or  whatever — Is  or  Is  not  making  too 
much  money.  The  unpleasant  truth  Is:  We've 
lived  high  on  our  low-cost  raw  materials.  Now 
we  miist  reach  Into  our  pockets  and  at  last 
pay  the  price  for  our  style  of  living. 

Is  THX  Paarr  Ovn? 

ImRglne  having  to  pay  80  cents  to  90  cents 
a  gallon  for  gasoline.  Or  seeing  your  home 
heating  bill  go  from  (400  to  (800  a  year.  All 
this  In  1971  dollars:  Throw  In  an  Inflation 
factor,  and  the  gasoline  could  be  (1  and  the 
heating  bill  (1,000.  At  the  same  time  the 
price  of  electricity  Jumps  30%.  In  fact,  things 
are  so  tight  you  think  twice  about  air-condi- 
tioning the  new  house  you're  building,  and 
you  spend  half  your  time  barking  at  the  kids 
to  shut  off  the  goddam  lights  and  keep  the 
thermostat  down.  And  the  car — well,  they 
make  very  few  of  those  big  station  wagons 
any  more.  They  cost  too  much,  and  they're 
even  more  costly  to  operate. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  more  obvious 
changes  that  the  deterioration  of  America's 
resource  position  could  bring  about  in  the 
next  ten  years.  The  standard  of  living  might 
continue  to  rise,  but  the  rate  of  gain  would 
certainly  slow,  and  things  are  sure  to  cost 
more — in  real  (unlnflated)  terms.  People 
will  start  living  a  bit  closer  to  the  chest, 
pinching  dollars  if  not  pennies,  making  do 
with  things  a  little  longer.  Britain  went 
through  a  eimllar  period  when  the  Empire 
on  which  it  depended  for  low-coat  raw  inat*- 
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rials  began  to  break  up,  and  If  cultural  his- 
torian Brooks  Adams'  analysis  Lb  right,  oobm- 
thing  like  that  may  have  also  hi4>pened  In 
ancient  Rome. 

Since  we've  exhausted  most  of  the  world's 
low-cost  mineral  reserves,  what  remains  Is 
going  to  cost  more  to  get  at.  But  we're  un- 
likely to  run  out:  After  all,  In  economic 
terms,  that  never  really  happens.  Somewhere, 
price  sets  a  balance  between  supply  and 
demand.  "If  something  is  scarce,"  says  Har- 
vard economist  Hendrlk  Houthakker,  one  of 
the  President's  chief  economic  advisers,  "the 
price  has  to  go  up.  We  have  almost  unlimited 
supplies  of  copper  of  very  low  grade.  If  the 
price  were  (1  a  pound,  say,  there  would  be 
so  much  available  It  would  put  a  celling  on 
the  market."  In  this  area  at  least,  Adam 
Smith,  not  John  Maynard  Keynes,  Is  the 
authority. 

The  price  rise  Is  already  well  under  way. 
Even  at  its  present  cycUcal  low,  copper  seUs 
at  about  twice  the  cycUcal  low  of  a  decade 
ago.  The  price  of  ooal  has  Just  about  doubled 
over  the  past  three  years,  the  price  of  resldvial 
oil  has  risen  more  than  60%  In  the  past 
year — far  exceeding  any  inflationary  effect. 
In  the  past  two  years,  the  price  of  electricity 
has  risen  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  44 
years;  and  David  Freeman,  head  of  the  energy 
section  of  the  President's  Ofllce  of  Science 
and  Technology,  wouldn't  be  surprised  to 
see  it  rise  30%  over  the  decade  ahead.  "Over 
the  next  16  years,"  says  John  F.  OTieary, 
former  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  "we  can 
expect  roughly  a  doubling  of  the  real  price  of 
natural  gas  to  the  consumer.  That's  big  news 
because  the  price  has  been  going  down  ever 
since  we  kept  books.  But  we've  bottomed  out 
now,  and  It's  going  to  start  up  and  start  up 
sharply." 

Unfortunately,  these  cost  increases  are 
coming  at  a  tlmrf  when,  quite  apart  from 
Inflation,  the  U.S.  Is  taking  on  the  burden 
of  a  number  of  other  Increased  costs.  With 
much  of  the  railroftd  Industry  near  bank- 
ruptcy, consumers  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
something  like  the  real  cost  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  first  time  in  decades,  and  they 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  rising  costs 
of  cleaning  up  the  pollution  their  consump- 
tion has  created  and  pay  for  having 
squandered  for  decades  both  their  physical 
and  capital  resources.  "The  consumer,"  as 
Gulf  Resources'  President  Robert  Allen  puts 
it,  "has  enjoyed  a  dlscoimtcd  price  on  al- 
most everything  for  the  last  20  years."  But 
that  discount  is  now  gone  forever.  In  fact. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Murray 
L.  Weldenbaum  believes  much  of  the  60% 
growth  he  foresees  in  the  gross  national 
product  In  the  next  five  years  will  have  to 
go  to  pollution  control  rather  than  higher 
living  standards. 

Worse  yet,  the  Oovemment  could  well  in- 
crease the  burden  by  taxing  energy  on  a 
progressive  basis,  partly  to  conserve  re- 
sources and  partly  to  Increase  revenues.  In 
time,  this  could  mean  a  gasoline  price  as 
high  as  Britain's,  that  is,  80  cents  to  90 
cents  a  gallon. 

Such  prices  will  inevitably  push  the  con- 
sumer toward  energy-consuming  devices  that 
cost  less  to  operate.  The  U.8.  motorist,  now 
keen  on  economy  cars,  has  already  begun 
to  get  the  idea,  and  aoon  he  may  get  it  In 
air  conditioners  and  TV  sets  as  well.  "En- 
ergy." says  Freeman,  "has  been  such  a  bar- 
gain that  there  has  never  been  much  of  a 
design  effort." 

"As  the  need  for  efficiency  begins  to  moti- 
vate investment,"  says  OTieary.  "well  be 
able  to  do  more  with  less.  Instead  of  31%- 
efficient  power  plants,  well  spend  the  money 
to  develop  a  70% -efficient  conversion  tech- 
nology. It's  going  to  affect  every  decision 
you  make — the  size  of  your  car.  whether  to 
air-condition  your  house  or  maintain  your 
apartment  at  76  or  72.  Energy's  been  a  'free 
goods'  for  a  generation,  ftnd  now  It's  going  to 
cost." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REAiARKS 

As  It  does,  those  bicycles  you  see  in  growing 
number  on  the  streets  oould  become  more 
than  a  faddlah  form  of  exercise,  and  Cchi- 
gresB  coiUd  begin  to  appropriate  money  to 
rebuild  our  shattered  public  transportation 
system,  if  only  to  cut  down  the  amount  of 
energy  needed  to  take  men  to  work.  Perhaps 
even  compact  houses  could  become  a  neces- 
sity in  order  to  save  raw  materials. 

In  short,  to  preserve  the  good  Ufe,  we're 
probably  going  to  have  to  change  some  of 
our  Ideas  of  what  the  good  life  consists  of. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  SENT  TO  CON- 
STITUENTS IN  SEVENTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT,  MIS- 
SOURI 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or   MISSOTTRX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  our  representative  form  of 
government  under  which  our  great  Na- 
tion operates  is,  by  no  means,  perfect. 
However,  it  has  been  proven  to  be  the 
most  successful  of  any  other  form  tried 
in  the  past. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the 
only  way  in  which  this  representative 
Republic  can  continue  to  strive  toward 
perfection  is  by  true  representation  of 
the  people.  In  the  words  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson : 

That  government  is  the  strongest  of 
which  every  man  feels  himself  a  part. 

In  order  that  I  am  able  to  have  a  gen- 
eral idea  and  better  understanding  of  the 
opinions  of  my  constituents  in  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  of  Missouri, 
I  have  compiled  an  objective  list  of  ques- 
tions which  will  be  mailed  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  every  mailbox  in  my  district. 

I  have  always  felt  that  by  knowing 
what  the  residents  of  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Missouri  think  and 
how  they  feel  about  various  issues  and 
problems  confronting  our  Nation  today 
can  I  best  represent  their  interests.  I 
shall  report  the  results  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  opinion 
questionnaire  herewith  in  the  Record: 

QUESTIONNAIRX 

A.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Welfare 
Bill  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives guarantees  an  annual  Income  of 
$2,400  to  a  family  of  four.  Do  you  agree  with 
this  provision? 

1.  Yes:  2.  No;  3.  Undecided. 

B.  In  order  to  help  the  UJS.  economy,  what 
should  the  Federal  government  do? 

1.  Impose  wage  and  price  controls:  2.  Re- 
duce government  spending;  3.  Increase  gov- 
ernment spending. 

C.  What  do  you  think  the  United  States' 
course  of  action  should  be  concerning  the 
Viet    Nam    conflict? 

1.  Continue  with  President  Nixon's  present 
policy  of  Vletnamlzatlon  and  phased  wlth- 
drawiil;  2.  Immediate  and  complete  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  troops;  3.  Publicly  set  a 
future  date  by  which  all  U.S.  troops  will  be 
withdrawn. 

E.  Do  you  think  that  the  US.  should  ex- 
pand its  domestic  and  trade  relations  with 
Communist  countries,  including  Red  China? 

1.  Yes;  2.  No:  3.  Undecided. 

F.  Would  you  favor  a  Federally-operated 
catastrop/ilc  illness  and  injury  program  fl- 
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nanced  by  employer  and  employee  contribu- 
tions? 

1.  Yes;  2.  No;  3.  Undecided. 

0.  Do  you  think  strikers  should  be  per- 
mitted Federal  food  stamps? 

1-  Yes;  2.  No;  3.  Undecided. 

AFTER  EACH  OF  THE  POLLOWDJO  NA- 
TIONAL PRIORITIES,  PLEASE  WRITE  A 
NUMBER  TO  SHOW  IF  GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING  SHOULD  BE : 

1.  Increased;  2.  Decreased;  or  3.  Kept  as  Is. 
I.  Crime,  lawlessness. 

J.  National  defense. 

K.  Education. 

L.  Housing. 

M.  Pollution. 

N.  Space  exploration. 

O.  Welfare. 

P.  Drug  control. 

Age— 1.  18-20;  2.  21-24;  3.  26-34;  4.  36-44; 
5.  46-64;  6.  66-Over. 

(Optional) 

Political  preference — 1.  Republican;  2. 
Democrat;  3.  Independent. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cAuroBKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  read  and  heard  much  about  the 
Pentagon  papers.  Not  all  newspaper  pub- 
lishers have  supported  the  publication 
of  these  classified  documents  by  the  New 
Yoit  Times  and  other  newspapers.  One 
of  those  who  has  spoken  out  on  this  issue 
is  James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of  the  cor- 
poration that  publishes  the  Copley  News- 
papers. His  position  was  eloquently 
stated  in  an  address  before  the  Cali- 
fornia-Nevada Associated  Press  Associa- 
tion on  July  10  and  I  include  his  speech 
following  these  remarks  so  that  our  col- 
leagues may  have  the  benefit  of  read- 
ing them: 

TRX   AaaOOATED   Pbbss 

We  should  remind  ourselves  that — In  this 
fast-moving,  ever -changing  world — ^there  are 
certain  fundamental  values  that  remain  with 
us.  One  Is  The  Associated  Press  and  the 
spirit,  which  it  represents,  of  a  dedication  to 
objective,  dispassionate  reporting  of  man  and 
his  doings. 

This  objective,  dispassionate  reporting  Is 
what  The  Associated  Press  was  created  to 
acoompllah,  and,  despite  all  the  change  .  .  . 
all  the  turmoU  .  .  .  since  1848,  that  is  what 
The  Associated  Press — oiir  Associated  Press — 
is  acoomi^lshlng  today. 

This,  then.  Is  what  makes  our  oo-operatlve 
unique  .  .  .  unchanging  dedlcatlcHi  to  a 
Journalistic  ideal  which,  really.  Is  unmatched 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Only  In  the  United  States  of  America  do  «• 
have  publishers,  broadcasters  and  others  In 
the  communications  industry  Hitn^^tng  to- 
gether In  one  organization  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  having  unbiased  and  objective  news 
reports.  The  AP  has  no  other  piupose. 

Much  of  the  post-war  world  has  seen  the 
development  of  national  news  senlcee  fre- 
quently supported  In  whole  or  part  by  gov- 
ernment funds — with  the  Inevitable  results. 

Speaking  from  my  own  experience  with 
the  Inter  American  Press  Association,  at- 
tempts to  make  the  flow  of  news  conform  to 
government  controls  unfortunately  continue 
in  many  areas  of  the  world. 

It  is  good,  then,  that  the  basic  principles 
of  The  Associated  Press  have  remained  un- 
changed for  more  than  a  century. 
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Methods  of  gathering.  <Ustributlng  and  dis- 
playing news,  however,  are  changing  rapidly, 
as  we  all  Icnow. 

As  you  saw  earlier  in  the  film,  we  have  AP 
men  whose  primary  writing  tool  Is  a  CRT 
console.  We  have  a  technical  staff  whose  mis- 
sion no  lorger  is  limited  to  the  care  and  feed- 
ing of  MIS  teleprinters. 

So.  with  our  basic  mission  of  objective 
news  unchanged,  there  Is  great  change  under 
way  in  the  methods  we  use  to  accomplish 
that  basic  mission.  As  Is  already  evident,  this 
Is  not  change  simply  for  the  sake  of  change. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  The  Aa- 
SDClated  Press  has  been  Its  strong  state  and 
regional  reports.  After  World  War  n,  many 
thought  there  would  be  a  diminishing  of  In- 
terest In  local  news  as  we  faced  tremen- 
dous International  and  national  challenges. 

However.  In  recent  years,  there  has  been 
a  significant  change  In  public  attitude.  Gov- 
ernment and  International  problems  have 
grown  so  enormously  that  the  average  citi- 
zen, as  an  Individual,  has  felt  a  sense  of 
frustration  In  trying  to  Influence  them  or 
make  his  views  felt.  As  a  resiilt,  he  has  turned 
toward  those  things  that  he  feels  he  can  deal 
with  and  influence. 

His  interest  has  sharpened  In  the  local  ar,d 
regional  events  that  affect  him  directly  and 
personally,  problems  In  schools  ...  In  traffic 
...  in  the  hundreds  of  urban  Ills  that  plague 
subitrts  and  cities. 

If  San  Francisco  solves  a  school  problem. 
It  Is  of  Interest  In  bcs  Angeles,  Reno  and 
Phoenix,  to  mention  Just  a  few  cities. 

In  short,  the  reader's  Interest  in  local  and 
regional  news  has  been  intensified.  It  Is 
clcser  to  home  and  he  can  play  a  part  In  It. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  he  has  lost  his 
Interest  In  national  ttffairs.  To  the  contrary, 
he  is  deeply  Interested  In  them,  and  our  ob- 
ligation to  him  In  this  regard  ts  very  great. 

This  obligation  is  sharply  underscored  by 
the  current  crisis  created  by  the  publication 
of  secret  state  documents  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  other  newspapers,  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  followed. 

The  reading  pubUc  Is  hungry  for  news  of 
the  matter.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  not 
Just  news.  It  Is  news  that  Involves  us  very 
deeply. 

Consequently,  it  would  be  Idle  were  we, 
responsible  members  of  an  old  and  respected 
press  association,  to  complete  this  meeting 
without  facing  up  to  a  few  of  the  realities 
which  the  crisis  embodies  for  us. 

Viewed  soberly.  It  Is  plain  that  an  almost 
monumental  challenge  has  been  laid  down 
to  our  basic  dedication  to  pursue  and  present 
the  news  to  our  readers  fairly,  and  in  com- 
plete and  dispassionate  form. 

In  this  regard,  I  believe  that  time  will 
show  the  New  York  Times,  and  other  news- 
papers that  have  elected  to  identify  with  the 
Times,  have  done  the  profession  of  Journal- 
ism a  disservice. 

The  Times  has  contended  that  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  in  issue. 

But  is  It  really? 

The  First  Amendment  prohibits  the  Con- 
gress from  passing  laws  abrldg^lng  freedom  of 
the  press.  I  doubt  if  there  Is  any  likelihood 
that  Congress  has  any  such  Intent. 

What  has  happened  really  has  nothing 
to  do  with  freedom  of  the  press.  The  New 
York  Times  came  into  the  possession  of 
stolen  documents  which  the  government 
regards  as  sensitive.  Making  no  known  effort 
to  procure  their  declassification  to  permit 
their  legal  publication — and  against  the  ad- 
vice of  the  federal  government — the  Times 
elected  to  publish  the  documents.  In  short. 
there  was  a  straightforward  route  to  follow, 
not  in  any  way  involved  with  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  the  Times  chose  not  to  follow  It. 

Apart  from  questions  of  the  relative  sensi- 
tivity of  each  of  the  7.000  documents  In- 
volved: apart  from  the  damage  that  may 
come  from  giving  the  world  an  accurate  In- 
sight to  our  private,  national  reasoning  proc- 
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esses;  apart  from  the  possibility  that  our 
enemies  may  benefit  in  their  cryptographic 
analysis  from  seeing  the  exact  text  of  our 
secret  commimicatlons;  apart  from  all  of 
these  things  there  Is  another  matter  which 
affects  all  of  us  here. 

It  is  the  question  of  press  behavior. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  rule  on  this. 
The  Court  merely  declared  that,  In  Its  opin- 
ion, publication  of  the  material  In  the  hands 
of  the  Times  and  its  colleagues  would  not 
gravely  injure  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Court  did  not  In  any  way  condone  the 
fact  that  the  Times  and  its  colleagues  re- 
ceived stolen  property  and  that  they  did  so 
knowingly.  This  behavior  certainly  cannot 
enhance  the  luster  of  our  great  profession. 

Against  this  background  It  Is  Imperative 
that  Journalists  at  large  meet  fully  their  obli- 
gation to  the  puUlc  to  pursue  with  great 
agresBlveneee  every  critical  elonent  of  the 
issue. 

For  instance,  too  little  Is  known  so  far  con- 
cerning the  how,  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  the  stolen  papers.  The  reading  public  Is 
hungry  to  know  who  were  the  various  people 
Involved  in  the  theft,  how  the  Times  received 
the  dociunents  and  how  other  newspapers 
also  received  them. 

They  are  curious  to  know  who  harbored 
Mr.  Ellsberg,  why  the  Times  has  not  yet  been 
prosecuted  for  unauthorized  possession  of 
stolen  goods,  how  this  whole  chain  of  events 
Is  affecting  our  international  relations,  and 
the  answers  to  many  other  questions. 

In  short,  we  are  Involved  In  a  serious  news 
story  and.  as  is  our  tradition,  we  must  do  the 
Job  fully  and  fearlessly,  even  though  It  may 
affect  ua  adversely. 

As  all  of  these  grave  Issues  swirl  about  us, 
I  believe  It  will  be  beneficial  for  us  to  re- 
fiect  again  upon  facts  which  we  all  know  but 
rarely  articulate. 

First,  a  free  press  is  a  tap-root  element  of 
the  wonderful  society  we  call  The  United 
States  of  America. 

Second,  a  free  press  is.  In  Itself,  not  a  guar- 
antee that  the  obligations  of  our  profession 
to  the  people  will  be  fiilly  discharged.  We 
must  be  a  respoTisible  press  as  well  as  a  free 
one;  a  law-abiding,  dependable  and  fair 
press. 

These  are  the  qualities  that  bring  us  re- 
spect, and  the  word  "respect"  goes  to  the 
heart  of  It  all. 

Without  respectability  there  is  no  credibil- 
ity; and  without  credibility,  all  else — even 
the  exciting  technological  developments  we 
have  Just  seen  on  film — will  lose  meaning. 

For  technology  is  only  a  means  to  an  end— 
and  the  end  that  we  are  seeking  demands 
freedom,  responsibility,  dependability,  re- 
spectability, credibility. 

These  words  are  not  going  to  lose  their 
meaning.  They  represent  the  highest  ideals 
of  our  profession — they  give  the  only  real 
meaning  to  our  biislness. 

The  great  and  responsible  Journalists  of 
this  cotintry  will  see  to  it  that  they  remain 
our  Ideals  .  .  .  that  these  words  continue  to 
mean  what  they  say. 

There  Is  Just  too  much  at  stake. 

Thank  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Feel 
welcome  In  San  Diego.  While  there  is  much 
to  be  done  in  our  meeting,  there  is  also  much 
to  be  seen  In  our  fine  city.  Enjoy  your  stay. 
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MORGANTOWN.  W.  VA..  PILOTS  FLY 
FOR  CANCER  RESEARCH 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WIST    VtBGXNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Morgantown  and  Monongalia 
County,  W.  Va.,  In  a  genuine  display  of 


public  spirit,  will  gather  Sunday,  August 
8,  at  Morgantown  Municipca  Airport  for 
a  truly  worthy  cause — cancer  research. 

In  a  gratifying  expression  of  self-help 
and  local  initiative,  a  large  number  of 
citizens,  pilots,  radio  stations,  businesses 
and  newspapers  are  sponsoring  "Fly 
Around  Morgantown  for  a  Tuppence — 
2  cents  a  Pound."  Cooperating  with  the 
cancer  research  fund  drive  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society,  the  group  will  pro- 
vide planes  eoid  pilots  to  take  any  per- 
son who  wants  to  contribute  to  a  good 
cause  on  a  sightseeing  flight  for  2  cents 
per  poimd  of  the  sightseer's  weight,  with 
a  minimum  charge  of  $2.  Sponsors  of 
the  program  will  offer  valuable  prizes 
in  a  drawing  for  those  participating. 
Prizes  include  an  evening  at  Lakevlew 
for  two,  a  set  of  Senaca  driftwood 
glasses,  $50  cash  from  Allegheny  Air- 
lines, and  many  others. 

This  entertaining  program  is  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  ingenuitv  and  initiative 
of  people  within  a  community  who  want 
to  help — Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  the  flying  cancer 
research  drive  in  the  Morgantown  Do- 
minion-News, written  by  my  friend  Bill 
Hart,  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News.  Aug.  4,  1971] 
Fly  Sttmoat  :  Fun  and  Oood  Cat7se 
(By  Bin  Hart) 

Almost  everybody  wants  to  "do  something" 
about  eliminating  cancer  as  a  killer  .  .  .  only 
a  handful  of  mortals  really  have  a  chance  to 
do  the  research  work  that  Is  so  vital  to  un- 
locking the  mysteries  of  cancer  and  what  will 
eliminate  It,  but  ALL  of  us  can  help  provide 
the  funds  for  this  research  and  on  Sunday — 
8  August.  1971 — at  the  Morgantown  Miinld- 
pal  Airport  'helping'  comes  in  a  fun  package 
that  everyone  surely  can  afford  ...  In  other 
words,  you  ride  for  "two  pence"  a  pound — 
mlnimimi  $2 — and  all  of  this  dough  goes 
to  the  drive  for  funds  for  research  for  cancer 
.  .  .  nearly  everybody  likes  to  ride  airplanes 
and  to  get  a  fine  view  of  your  home  town 
and  the  surrounding  area  at  the  prices  avail- 
able Is  an  opportunity  that  comes  rarely  .  . . 
and  this  time,  friends,  those  backing  the 
show,  say  they  will  have  a  "galaxy  of  planes" 
manned  by  some  great  names  In  aviation  to 
take  care  of  what  they  hope  will  be  day  long 
crowds. 

This  year — the  show  Is  commanded  by 
Colonel  Ham  who  is  a  "Johnny-come-lately" 
to  our  village  via  a  more  than  20-year  stint 
with  the  Air  Forces  including  some  fantastic 
experiences  as  chief  of  many  of  the  Air 
Forces'  more  Important  test  programs — and 
now  is  the  operating  head  of  Travel  Air  (the 
Ruby  aviation  activity)  at  the  airport  .  .  . 
Betty  Bazdek — the  old  pro  at  the  cancer  show 
business — is  another  and  she  and  Colonel 
Ham  has  lined  up  a  large  group  of  aides — 
whose  identities  will  come  forth  at  proper 
moments  and  under  proper  publicity  ban- 
ners .  .  .  sufDce — now — so  far  as  z-1  Is  con- 
cerned: if  you  support  anr  public  program 
of  raising  money  outside  your  own  church 
donations  this  cancer  fund  drive  should 
rank  right  at  the  top  .  .  .  and  when  you  get 
a  ride  in  a  plane  around  town  thrown  In — 
well — what  do  you  want — egg  In  yo*r  beer? 

We  hope,  for  nostalgia  sake,  they  will  have 
the  old  pro  of  all  pros  flying  part  of  the  time 
on  Sunday — we  mean,  of  course,  the  Lind- 
bergh of  the  Alleghenies— Samuel  Jackson 
Franklin  Roosevelt  Jones  Frankman  who 
has  more  than  27,000  hours  of  pilot  time  and 
more  Importantly  has  flown  z-1  more  than 
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any  other  single  pilot  and  between  us  we 
have  more  fantastic  stories — all  with  foun- 
dations of  truth  to  begin  those  stories — and 
perhaps  as  Samuel  Jackson  Franklin  Roose- 
velt Jones  Frankman  cruises  he  will  either 
tell  you  one  of  his  favorite  stories  or  croon 
one  of  the  tunes  be  uses  to  quiet  z-l's  nerves 
when  we  get  into  very  bad  weather;  and,  in 
addition  to  trying  to  keep  the  plane  right 
Bide  up  we  think  of  all  our  sins,  wish  we  had 
not  sinned  or  something  like  that  .  .  .  but 
in  addition  to  "Die  Sam" — that  the  guy's 
short  name  when  you  yell  at  blm  In  a  down- 
draft — there  wU  be  a  flock  of  other  pUots — 
all  highly  quallfled— eager  to  show  you  the 
town  and  by  doing  so  contribute  their  bit  to 
the  caiise  of  finding  the  basic  reasons  for 
cancer  on  the  road  to  providing  the  prevent- 
atives as  well  as  the  ciires. 

Does  z-1  plan  to  be  on  hand  for  the  show 
on  Sunday?  .  .  .  yes,  definitely,  but  he  does 
not  plan  to  be  there  all  of  the  time  nor  does 
he  Intend  to  go  riding  with  everybody  who 
may  wish  to  ride  with  an  old  sky  hawk  nor 
will  it  be  probable — although  possible — Sam- 
uel Jackson  Franklin  Roosevelt  Jones  Frank- 
man  and  z-1  will  come  together  In  the  same 
flight  .  .  .  this  dialogue  would  probably  be 
too  much  for  the  ordinary  .  .  .  let's  help  the 
cancer  drive"  person  taking  his  or  her  first 
or  one  of  "first  rides"  .  .  .  the  two  of  us  to- 
gether in  an  aircraft — especially  with  z-1 
riding  "shotgun"  is  not  conducive  to  quiet- 
ing the  nerves  of  one  who  Is  a  little  scared  of 
riding  the  "big  Iron  birds." 

7r-\  knows  better  than  most  what  research 
has  done  in  beginning  the  fight  against  can- 
cer— z-1  knows  what  skilled  surgeons  can 
now  do  If  early  discovery  is  followed  by  posi- 
tive action — and  z-1  Is  convinced  there  is  no 
drive  for  funds  for  any  public  program — 
or  private  one — more  worthy  than  the  one 
in  the  fight  against  cancer  ...  so  if  you  can — 
please — go  to  the  airport  on  Sunday — get 
yourself  weighed  and  take  a  ride  and  thereby 
contribute  to  the  cause^if  you  can't  take 
the  time — if  you  are  not  going  to  be  here — 
weigh  yourself  on  the  bathroom  scales  and 
mall  your  donation  to  Colonel  Ham.  Morgan- 
town  Airport  Cancer  Drive  Fund — how  about 
It? 


FARM  CREDIT  ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF  PBMMSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  S,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  co-sponsor  of  S.  1483,  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971,  I  want  to  state  briefly  why 
on  Thursday,  July  29, 1  supported  Senate 
passage  of  this  measure. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  coopera- 
tive Farm  Credit  System  presents  a  pic- 
ture of  considerable  accomplishment.  Hie 
willingness  of  farmers  and  ranchers  to 
develop  and  capitalize  their  own  lending 
business  is  laudatory  and  we  need  to  be 
sure  they  have  the  proper  tools  to  con- 
tinue providing  agriculture  with  its  in- 
creasingly impoi-tant  credit  needs. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  Pennsylvania's  agricul- 
ture. At  the  end  of  the  year,  for  example, 
nearly  11,000  individual  farmers  and  19 
of  their  cooperatives  were  using  almost 
$200  million  of  credit  extended  by  the 
System.  During  the  year  many  more  dol- 
lars were  borrowed  for  short  periods  of 
time  and  were  repaid.  The  tailoring  of 
credit  to  the  precise  needs  of  farmers  by 
whatever  method  has  been  found  neces- 
sary without  1  icreasing  borrowing  costs, 
has  been  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the 
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Systan.  This  legislation  provides  some  In  making  such  loans.  I  am  convinced 

important  and  much  needed  flexlMllty  the  greater  opportunity  for  lenders,  such 

enabling  the  System  to  continue  pro-  as  PCA's  and  commercial  banks,  to  work 

vlding  farmers  with  the  credit  they  ueed,  together  in  meeting  the  xmusual  credit 

properly  tailored  to  the  agricultural  In-  needs  of  farmers  has  great  merit.  This 

dustry  which  Is  unlike  pther  businesses  kind  of  cooperation  is  Important  for  the 

In  its  ownership  composition  and  hazards  farmers  and  important  for  the  future  of 

of  operation.  commercial  banks  which  are  also  dedl- 

Many  of  us  have  little  realizatlcoi  of  the  cated  to  helping  agriculture, 

changes  which  have  occurred  In  the  agri-  I  note,  Mr,  President,  that  the  Agricul- 

cultural  economy  since  the  original  farm  ture  CcKninittee  took  a  close  look  at  testl- 

credlt  law  was  considered.  Land  costs  mony  of  ctanmercial  bankers  and  insur- 

alone  are  signiflcant,  but  agriculture  has  ance  companies  and,  as  a  result  the  bill 

also   been   Involved   In   mechanization,  we  passed  has  an  amendment  affecting 

Facility  and  equipment  costs  are  rising  the  Farm  Credit  Investment  Bond.  Any 

each  year  and  the  Investment  per  worker  such  amendment  should  prevent  an  im- 

in  agriculture  Is  as  great  or  greater  than  fair  drain  on  deposits  of  rural  commer- 

In  Industry.  Many  estaclished  farmers  cial  banks  in  order  to  help  maintain  the 

face  a  real  challenge  in  managing  these  spirit  of  cooperation  among  all  lenders 

increased  costs  and  young  farmers  find  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  future  of 

the  challenge  almost  unconquerable.  The  rural  credit  needs. 

Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  contains  provl-  The  high  standard  of  Uvlng  we  enjoy 

sions  which  will  help  both  groups.  in  this  country  is  in  no  smaU  measure 

One  of  the  important  provisions  in  this  related  to  the  modernization  and  effl- 
bill  is  the  removal  of  the  fixed  percentage  clency  which  our  Nation's  farmers  have 
limitation— «5  percent  of  normal  farm-  achieved.  They  need  a  modem  and  effl- 
land  value— now  placed  on  mortgage  cient  credit  source  to  continue  this  con- 
loans  made  by  Federal  Land  Banks.  This  tributlon  to  our  economy.  I  believe  the 
limitation  relates  the  maximum  mort-  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  helps  assure 
gage  to  a  specific  percentage  value  of  that  such  a  dependable  source  of  credit 
farm  real  estate.  Regardless  of  how  pro-  will  continue  to  exist  and  I  am  pleased 
gressive  that  farmer  is.  how  good  a  rec-  we  have  passed  this  bill.  It  would  be  my 
ord  he  has  made  as  a  successful  farmer  hope  that  the  House  can  now  move  this 
or  whatever  other  assets  or  recommen-  measure  forward  so  that  we  can  get  this 
dations  he  has,  this  limitation  Is  enforced  bill  to  the  Presidents  desk  for  signature 
across  the  board.  For  young  farmers  and  ^_^^^^^_^_ 

for  highly  successful  farmers,  the  llml-      

tation  presents  an  unreasonable  and  ar-  FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EBiPLOYMENT. 

bitrary  barrier  for  their  credit  needs.  JUNE  1971 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  for  

recogniUon  of  this  problem  and  will  al-  HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

low  the  System  to  exercise  credit  judg-  oV  ™        »»"«nvn 

ment  in  loaning  as  much  of  the  real  es-        ^  ,„^  „^„„„    «^f  

tate  value  for  mortgage  purposes  as  they  "*  ™^  ^°^^  °'  representatives 

deem  sound,  but  never  to  exceed  100  per-  Thursday.  August  S,  1971 

2^l°fif»°?^l,^^w**  '"^^^-  ^°^^  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 

ering  the  Land  Banks'  past  record  in  a   release   highlighting   toe  Junel971 

^^llTfi^  ^^  elsewhere  in  America,  civlUan  personnel  rS»rt  of  the  Jc^t 

I  believe  they  can  and  will  conttaue  to  committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  S- 

extend  sound  mortgage  loans  without  pendltures  together  with  a  si^fflrvnf 

S!!fo^iH^  mortgages  better  attuned  to  fiscal  year  1971,  ended  June  30.  19^7^ 

the  conditions  imder  which  farmers  must  -,-      »,               ,         T 

operate  today.  ^™  ^""^^  °'  ^"^  ^^^^ 

Another  change  which  must  be  recog-  .  J^iit'f !^I"!f;?/T  h°,T?°V°  ^t  =*~«"T*' 
n^  is  the  si^  Of  some  of  the  equipment  ^^"S'ovrme'nrirthf'^rth  oT^^l 
which  must  be  employed  by  farmers.  By  was  a,923,l00,  as  compared  with  2379  767  in 
national  standards  our  farms  are  not  the  preceding  month  of  May.  This  was  a 
large,  and  many  farmers  cannot  afford  het  increase  of  43333,  due  primarily  to  reg- 
to  own  these  larger  machines — grain  ^^  seasonal  employment  and  siunmer  em- 
combines,  for  example — and  do  not  have  Pioy°»eot  of  the  "disadvantaged"  under 
enough  acreage  to  use  them  efflclenUy  on  ^^^^  opportunity  programs, 
their  farms.  They  are  dependent  on  xacvrvn  bkancb 
someone  else  bujring  the  machines  and  civilian  employment  m  the  Executive 
then  hiring  services  performed  as  they  branch  in  the  month  oc  Jime  totaled  a,882,- 
have  need.  This  legislation  provides  for  "^'-  ""^  was  a  net  increase  of  42,111  as 
farm  credit  to  finance  those  persons  who  ^^^I***  ***'^  employment  reported  in  the 
nrovide  such  services  for  farmpr«:  This  Pre<»<lln«  month  of  May.  Emj^oyment  by 
Sin  K-ii  services  lor  larmers.  This  months  in  fiscal  i97i,  which  began  July  1, 
will  help  our  smaller  family  farms  to  1970,  follows:  ^  -uiy  1, 
survive. 

Some  of  our  Pennsylvania  farmers,  like  ZII             r~Z.     T"!       "       ZI — 

the  mushroom  growers  in  the  Southeast  "onu.             toptoy,^nt   Isctm..      om,^ 

part  of  the  State,  have  small  acreages 

but  a  very  concentrated  operation.  In-    illjL'P I'MfMs 

vestment  in  buildings  and  facilities  is  StotMib^:.""":::     tm.m 

heavy  and  the  cost  of  production  is  high.     2***L iSlS 

Without  the  large  acreage  of  land  which    CS? Imm 

provides  security  for  many  farm  loans.    Jiwiinrwi 2;«29.754 

these  operators  have  a  less  attractive    ySfST I'SJ'w 

base  for  credit.  The  Farm  Credit  bill  Aprti.;::::::;:.:".:     I'.tu.m 

would  enable  Production  Credit  Associa-    JJ,^- J'SS'S?  ^,  a, 

tions  to  participate  with  other  lenders     '  t>mt.w  -m,in 
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Total  employment  In  civilian  agencies  of 
tbe  Executive  Branch  tor  the  month  of  June 
was  1,728^1,  an  Increase  of  39,738  as  com- 
pared with  the  May  total  of  1,698338.  Total 
civilian  employment  In  the  military  agen- 
cies m  June  was  1,154376,  an  increase  of  13,- 
378  as  compared  with  1.141,998  In  May. 

Tbe  civilian  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  net  Increases 
were  Veterans'  Administration  with  0.791, 
Agriculture  with  8,636,  Interior  with  8357, 
Transportation  with  3,030,  Justice  with  1,719 
and  NASA  with  1,063.  The  agency  reporting 
the  largest  net  decrease  was  Treasury  with 
3,768. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
Increases  In  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  Navy  with  6,117,  Army  with  3,788, 
Air  Force  with  1,916  and  Defense  Supply 
Agency  with  1 396. 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  Inside 
the  United  States  in  Jime  was  2,694,471,  an 
increase  of  61307  as  compared  with  May. 
Total  employment  outside  the  United  States 
in  June  was  188,466,  a  decrease  of  9396  as 
compared  with  May. 

The  total  of  2382,937  civilian  employees  of 
the  Executive  Branch  reported  for  Jxme  1971 
Includes  2.622.196  full  time  employees  In  per- 
manent positions — an  increase  of  2,973  from 
tbe  preceding  month  of  May  (See  Table  2  of 
accompanying  report.) 

The  Executive  Branch  employment  total  of 
3,883.937  Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed abroad,  but  in  addition  there  were  97.- 
682  foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  agen- 
cies overseas  during  June  who  were  not 
counted  In  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
nimiber  in  May  was  98,067. 

LZGISLATTVX  AND  JTTOICIAL  BSANCRES 

Employment  in  the  Legislative  Branch  in 
the  month  of  June  totaled  32,433,  an  Increase 
of  1,196  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
month  of  May.  Employment  in  the  Judicial 
Branch  in  the  month  of  Jime  totaled  7,730, 
an  Increase  of  26  as  compared  with  May. 

OXSADVAMTAOXD  rXXSOMB 

The  total  of  2.923.100  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee for  June  Includes  59368  disadvan- 
taged persons  employed  under  federal  oppor- 
tunity programs,  an  Increase  of  37368  over 
the  preceding  month  of  May.  (See  Table  4 
of  the  accompanying  report.) 
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StricMSBT  worn  Pocai.  Yxab  1971 — KxtsmD 
JUMZ  so,  1971 

For  many  years  the  Committee,  in  its 
statement  accompanying  the  monthly  per- 
sonnel report  for  June — the  last  month  of 
the  fiscal  year — has  siimmarlzed  tbe  changes 
In  federal  civilian  employment  during  the 
year  ending.  Following  this  practice,  changes 
during  fiscal  year  1971  are  summarized 
below: 

Total  civilian  employment  In  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  2323,100  as  of  June 
30,  1971,  as  compared  with  2381366  in  June 
a  year  ago.  This  was  a  decrease  of  68,766. 

t.fnBTiATTVK  AND  JtlDICXAL  BaANCHKS 

Employment  in  tbe  Legislative  Branch  in 
June  1971  totaled  32,433,  an  mcrease  of  1366 
as  compared  with  June  1970.  Employment 
in  the  Judicial  Branch  in  Jime  1971  totaled 
7,730,  an  Increase  of  843  as  compared  with 
June  1970. 

KXXCUnvX  BSANCH 

Civilian  employment  in  the  Executive 
Branch  totaled  2,883337  in  Jime  1971,  as 
compared  with  3,944,111  in  June  1970,  a  net 
decrease  of  61,174  during  the  year. 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  in- 
side tbe  United  States  in  June  1971  was 
2.694,471,  a  decrease  of  37334  as  compared 
with  June  1970.  Total  employment  outside 
the  United  States  in  June  1971  was  188,466, 
a  decrease  of  23340  as  compared  with  June  a 
year  ago. 

Civilian  employment  by  the  military  agen- 
cies decreased  64,831  during  fiscal  year  1971. 
aiKl  there  was  a  net  Increase  of  3,667  in  em- 
ployment by  tbe  civilian  agencies.  Employ- 
ment by  civilian  agencies  tn  June  1971  to- 
taled 1,738361  as  compared  with  1,724,904 
a  year  ago.  Civilian  employment  by  military 
agencies  totaled  1,154.376  in  June  1971  as 
compared  with  1.219,207  a  year  ago. 

The  major  change  during  the  fiscal  year 
was  the  64331  decrease  in  civilian  employ- 
ment by  the  Defense  Department.  Among  the 
civilian  agencies  the  largest  increases  were 
reported  by  Veterans'  Administration  with 
10,599,  Justice  with  6,038,  Transportation 
with  4399,  Treasury  with  4368,  Teimeseee 
Valley  with  3,653  and  Department  of  HEW 
with  8,104.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Increased  1,781  since  December  1970  (when 

FUa-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 
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it  was  established  by  transfers  mainly  from 
Interior  and  HEW).  The  largest  clvlUan 
agency  decreases  were  reported  by  Com- 
merce with  23337  (due  to  1970  census  activ- 
ities). Poet  Office  with  13306,  Interior  with 
3370,  and  NASA  with  2,014. 

Full-time  employment  in  permanent  posi- 
tions in  Executive  Branch  agencies  totaled 
2323,196  in  June  1971,  as  compared  with 
3,663371  in  June  1970 — a  decrease  of  30376. 
Reduction  in  the  Department  of  Defense  to- 
taled 67,138  during  the  year,  offset  by  a  net 
increase  of  36.762  In  civilian  agencies.  Civil- 
ian agencies  reporting  the  major  Increases  in 
full-time  pennanent  employment  were  Vet- 
erans' Administration  with  10,138,  Justice 
with  4,649,  Transportation  with  4,610,  Treas- 
ury with  4.115.  and  Commerce  with  3.008. 
The  largest  decreases  were  reported  by  In- 
terior with  1370.  NASA  1,746,  Selective  Serv- 
ice with  1,096,  and  AID  with  1,009. 

CHAJfOBS  IN  FKDKRAL  CmUAN  EMFLOTIIXMT,  AS 
OF  THX  END  or  nSCAI.  TCAB8  ISSI-Tl 

Federal  civilian  employment  changes,  fis- 
cal years  1061-71,  in  Executive  agencies — 
showing  defense  agencies,  civilian  agencies, 
and  totals — follows : 


Fiscal  year-end 
(u  of  June  30) 


Department 
01  Defense 


Civilian 
agencies 

(except 
Defense) 


Total 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 


-4,725 

+27,  111 

-19,582 

-20,183 

+3.955 

+104,395 

+164,474 

+14,384 

+24,569 

-122,411 

-64,831 


+41,062 
+50, 292 
+32,621 

-7,780 

+22,590 

+125,511 

+77, 443 

+37,979 

-4.822 
+26,160 

+3,657 


+36.337 
+77,403 
+13, 039 
-27,963 
+26,545 
+229,906 
+241,917 
+52,363 
+19,747 
-96,251 
-61,174 


In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a 
tabulation,  excerpted  from  the  Joint 
Committee  report,  on  personnel  em- 
ployed full-time  in  permanent  positlonB 
by  executive  branch  agencies  during  June 
1971,  showing  comparisons  with  Jime 
1970,  and  the  budget  estimates  for  June 
1971  and  June  1972: 


Major  SfMcies 


June  1970      June  1971 


Estimated 

June  30. 

19711 


Estimated 

June  30* 

19721 


Agriculture ...j 

Commerce 

Defense: 

Civil 

Minury 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.... 
Housing  and  Urtun  Deveiopment. 
Intenor 


Post  OtRce 

SUte 

Agency  for  International  Development. 

Transportation 

Treasury 

Atomic  tnerrv  Commission 

Crvil  SarvKe  Commission 

Environmental  Protection  A^ney'.. 


82,912 
25.427 

30,297 
1.129.642 

102.297 
14,661 
59.349 
38,013 
10,217 

565.618 
23.618 
14.486 
63.879 
86,020 
7.033 
5,214 


84,252 
28.435 

30,063 

1.062.738 

104,283 

16,030 

57.379 

42.662 

11.371 

564.782 

23.338 

13.477 

68,489 

90.135 

6.920 

5.324 

5,959 


85.600 
28.400 

30.900 

1,079.500 

105.300 

16,000 

58,000 

43.600 

11.600 

585.200 

23.600 

14,000 

69.600 

93,500 

7,000 

5.500 

6.700 


87.300 
29.600 

31.300 
1.061.600 

102,100 
16.700 
59,100 
46.800 
12.100 

590.500 
23.700 
11,100 
71.900 

100,400 
7.000 
5,900 
8.900 


Major  afencies 


June  1970     June  1971 


Estimated 

June  30, 

1971  • 


Estimated 

June  30, 

19721 


General  Services  Administration 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ..'. 

Panama  Canal 

Selective  Service  System '..'.'.'.'.'.. 

Small  Business  Administration 

Tennessee  Valley  Autliorl^ 

U.S.  Information  Agency '.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Veterans'  Administration '.'.'.'.. 

All  other  agencies '.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Contingencies '"J_ 


36.400 

31,223 
2.387 

14.635 
6,665 
4,015 

12,657 

9,989 

148.497 

27,420 


38,076 

29,478 
2.478 

13,967 
5,569 
4,004 

13,612 

9,773 

158.635 

28,998 


39,900 


41,600 


29,900 

28,400 

2.500 

2,500 

14,800 

14.900 

6,500 

6.500 

4,100 

4.200 

13.300 

13,300 

9,900 

9,900 

154,400 

160,800 

29,700 

31.200 

5,000 

10,000 

Subtotal 

PuMic  Service  CarMrt. 


2,552.571 


2.520.287 
1,908 


2.574,000 
•4.900 


2,589,300 


To«*l — 2,552,571      2,522,195     2,578.900 


■  Source:  As  projected  in  1972  budget  document,  figures  rounded  to  nearest  hundred. 
>  Established  as  of  Dec  2.  1970.  by  transfer  of  functions  and  personnel  from  Interior,  HEW, 
Agricuitura.  Federal  Radiation  Council,  and  Atomic  Enero  Commission. 


J  Source:  Civil  Service  Commission  estimate  of  peisons  In  "entiy"  component  for  whom  ceiKng 
relief  has  been  granted.  /  ■—  ■• 


S.  23,  ETHNIC  HERirAOE  STUDIES 
CENTER  ACT,  INCLUDED  IN  HIGH- 
ER EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PKKNSTLVAMIA 

XH  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  TTNTTED  STATES 

Thxtnday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ccQUd  to  note  that  my  bUJ.  8.  23.  the 


Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Centers  Act  of 
1971,  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  as  section  504  of  S.  659,  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1971. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  vote  of  approval 
given  tbe  bill  by  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee and  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Ptibllc  Welfare  and  their  respective 
chairmen,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island    (Mr.   Pzll),   and   the   Senator 


from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  as  well 
as  for  the  support  of  the  bipartisan  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill:  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brookx),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravil).  tbe 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  OHimw), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HausXA) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iKoinrE),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  KzHNEOT),  tbe  Senator  from 
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Minnesota  (Mr.  Monoalk),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskix),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tttnnky). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  committee  report  on  the  ethnic 
centers  bill,  and  the  text  of  the  bill  Itself, 
as  approved  by  the  committee,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senatx  Rkpobt  02-346,  on  S.  659,  Education 
Amendments  or  1071 

ETHNIC  HKBTTAGX  STTTDIES  CENTESS 

Section  604  of  tbe  bill  creates  a  new  Title 
IX  of  tbe  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  providing  authority  for  the 
creation  of  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  (Centers. 
In  recent  years.  Increasing  attention  has 
been  directed  by  educators  and  social  scien- 
tists towards  tbe  subject  of  assimilation  of 
people  In  American  society.  Many  have  be- 
come critical  of  the  commonly  held  "melting 
pot"  theory,  whereby  ftersons  from  every 
background  would  Join  together  In  one  ho- 
mogenous, harmonized,  American  culture.  To 
the  contrary.  Individuals  from  the  various 
ethnic,  racial,  religious,  and  cultural  groups 
that  make  up  our  country,  have  not  Joined 
together,  and  have  maintained  their  own 
respective  subcultures.  Conflicts  and  misun- 
derstandings between  these  various  subcul- 
tures have  often  created  tensions  In  society 
and  have  often  contributed  to  prejudices  and 
hostilities  between  people  and  groups.  Educa- 
tional materials,  particularly  In  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  have  largely  not 
contained  any  concentration  of  the  history, 
culture,  and  traditions  of  the  various  groups 
maKing  up  our  society.  Too  often,  children 
have  been  encoviraged.  In  their  schools  *ti<^  m 
society  at  large,  to  disregard  or  look  down 
upon  their  ethnic  backgrounds  and  heritages. 
The  purpose  ofthe  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies 
Centers  Is  to  help  provide  focal  jxjlnts  and 
national  coordination  for  the  study  of  dif- 
ferent ethnic,  racial,  and  cultural  groups. 

The  Office  of  Education  will  be  the  govern- 
mental agency  responsible  for  making  grants 
or  contracts  and  promulgating  regulations 
and  guidelines  for  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Stud- 
ies Centers.  Applicants  must  be  non-profit 
public  or  private  educational  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions, or  organizations.  In  obtaining  a  con- 
tract or  ^nt  to  establish  and  operate  a 
center,  an  applicant  must  satisfy  the  Com- 
missioner that  the  various  activities  specified 
In  the  Act  will  be  carried  out.  The  applicant 
must  also  consult  with  a  local  advisory  coun- 
cil in  planning,  establishing  and  operating 
the  centers.  This  Advisory  Council  must  b« 
made  up  of  representatives  of  ethnic  groups 
and  cultural  and  educational  reeouioee  from 
the  area  to  be  served  by  the  centers.  The 
Director  of  each  center  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Commissioner,  but  In  consultation  with 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  applicant. 

Each  center  shall  offer  programs  and 
courses  of  study  relating  to  all  the  various 
groups  represented  In  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  center.  The  committee  specifically 
does  not  envision  centers  devoted  exclusively 
to  single  ethnic,  racial,  or  cultural  groups, 
since  multiethnic  centers  would  better  serve 
the  goals  of  comparative  study  and  mutual 
cooperation  between  different  groups.  The 
centers  are  to  develop  currlculiun  materials 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
higher  education  Institutions,  make  avail- 
able and  disseminate  these  materials,  pro- 
vide training  for  persons  who  want  to  tue  the 
materlais,  and  cooperate  with  any  Interested 
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pwsons  and  organizations  in  the  communi- 
ties being  served  by  tbe  center  In  promoting, 
encouraging,  developing,  or  producing  pro- 
grams and  activities  relating  to  the  herit- 
ages of  ethnic  groups.  Each  center  Is  to 
exchange  materlais  and  Information  with 
other  centers  created  under  this  act,  and 
where  appropriate,  conduct  Joint  projects. 
This  provision  Is  designed  to  help  maximize 
the  number  of  ethnic,  racial,  and  cultural 
groups  about  which  Information  and  mate- 
rials are  available  at  each  center,  and  to  also 
help  the  Commissioner  Insure  that  as  many 
different  groups  as  possible  receive  attention 
at  the  various  centers. 

The  bill  establishes  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies,  the 
members  of  which  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary.  The  National  Advisory  Council  Is 
designed  to  assist  and  advise  tbe  Com- 
missioner m  providing  this  national 
coordination. 

Centers  are  required  to  cooperate  with,  and 
utilize  the  resources  of  teachers,  schools  and 
educational  Institutions  m  the  area,  as  well 
as  any  Interested  groups  or  educational  In- 
stitutions In  the  area,  as  well  as  any  Inter- 
ested groups  or  persons  In  the  area,  such  as 
ethnic  groups,  foundations,  civic  groups, 
fraternal  organizations,  and  foreign  students. 
Funds  appropriated  under  the  act  to  a 
center  can  be  used  for  establishing,  equip- 
ping, and  operating  the  centers,  including 
expenses  for  staff,  research  materials  and  re- 
sources, academic  consultants,  and  training. 
Thus,  the  centers  can  make  contracts  with 
outside  persons  or  organizations  for  the  pro- 
duction and  development  of  programs  and 
educational  materials.  Since  the  focus  Is  on 
the  educational  and  cultural  output  of  the 
centers,  the  committee  does  not  Intend  that 
money  be  used  for  physical  construction  of 
centers,  and  would  encoiirage  the  Commis- 
sioner to  develop  guidelines  to  minimize 
admlnlstiative  expenditures. 

The  concept  of  ethnic  studies  and  ethnic 
groups  extends  beyond  the  traditional  mean- 
ing given  to  immigration  patterns  In  Amer- 
ica. Mexican,  Indian,  Black,  Puerto  Rloan, 
Asian,  and  other  groups  of  people  sharing 
a  common  history.  Identity,  cvJture,  or  ex- 
perience In  America,  are  meant  to  be  In- 
cluded as  well  as  the  various  European  im- 
migration groups  more  commonly  referred 
to  In  the  term  "ethnic  group."  A  definition 
provided  by  one  witness  at  the  hearings 
provides  an  example  of  the  breadth  of  Inter- 
pretation to  be  given  to  the  concept  of  ethnic 
groups  and  ethnic  studies:  "Ethnic  groups 
would  mean  ethnic  nationality,  cultural,  his- 
toric, racial,  or  groups  whose  members  define 
themselves  as  a  people  claiming  historic 
peoplehood."  Another  relevant  attempt  at 
defining  "ethnic  group"  referred  to  groups 
"distinctive  as  subcultural  groups  within  tbe 
national  society  by  virtue  of  race,  religion, 
language,  or  national  origin."  Any  precise 
definition  runs  tbe  risk  of  unlntentloned 
exclusion,  but  these  comments  should  pro- 
vide a  general  operating  guideline  for  tbe 
scope  of  ethnic  representation  envisioned  In 
the  act. 

It  Is  recognized  that  there  are  limited  re- 
sources available  for  ethnic  studies,  and 
many  persons  and  groups  to  compete  for 
them.  It  is  also  recognized  that  each  ethnic 
group  will  desire  maximum  concentration 
on  the  study  of  their  own  respective  heritage. 
These  centers  can  provide  an  Important  Im- 
petus to  the  study  of  ethnic  groups,  and  can 
provide  beneficial  national  coordination  and 
cooperation,  particularly  as  clearing-houses 
of  educational  Information  about  ethnic 
group  heritages.  However,  the  success  of  these 
centers  will  require  the  close  cooperation  of 
all  Interested  groups  and  individuals,  and 
conscious  recognition  by  these  groups  and 
Individuals  that  every  group  and  every  proj- 
ect may  not  receive  Immediate  attention.  If 
all  such  groups  and  Individuals  recognize 
that  the  Initial  Implementation  of  ethnic 
heritage  studies  centers  Is  an  Important  first 
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step,  and  then  work  together  to  harmoni- 
ously buUd  the  centers  Into  larger  enter- 
prises, the  great  potential  for  mutual 
understanding  among  all  persons  In  our 
society  can  be  furthered  through  these 
centers. 


S.  650  "Edtjcation  Amendments  ow  1971" 

ETHNIC  HEKITAGE  STDDIES  CENTERS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

tlUe: 

"TTTLE  IX — ETHNIC  HERTTAOE 
PROGRAMS 

"STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  901.  In  recognition  of  the  heterogen- 
eous composition  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
fact  that  In  a  multiethnic  society  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  contributions  of  one's 
own  heritage  and  those  of  one's  fellow 
citizens  can  contribute  to  a  more  harmoni- 
ous, patriotic,  and  committed  populace,  and 
In  recognition  of  the  principle  that  all  per- 
sons In  the  educational  Institutions  of  the 
Nation  should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  differing  and  unique  contributions 
to  tbe  national  heritage  made  by  each  ethnic 
group,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide assistance  designed  to  afford  to  students 
opportunities  to  learn  about  the  nature  of 
their  own  cultural  heritage,  and  to  study  the 
contrlbtulons  of  the  cultural  heritages  of  the 
ethnic  groups  of  the  Nation. 

"ETHNIC    HERITAGE    STtTDIES    CENTERS 

Sec.  902.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  public 
and  private  nonprofit  educational  agencies. 
Institutions,  and  organizations  to  assist  them 
In  planning,  developing,  establishing,  and 
operating  ethnic  berltege  studies  centers,  as 
provided  In  this  tlUe. 

"ACTivrriEs  OF  ethnic  hxritace  studies 

CENTERS 

"Sec  903.  Each  center  assisted  under  this 
title  shall— 

"(1)  develop  curriculum  materials  for  use 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
Institutions  of  higher  education  relating  to 
the  history,  geography,  society,  economy, 
literature,  art,  music,  drama,  language,  and 
general  culture  of  the  groups  with  which  the 
center  is  concerned,  and  the  contributions  of 
those  ethnic  groups  to  the  American  heritage; 

"(2)  disseminate  cxxrrlculum  materials  to 
permit  their  use  In  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
caUon  throughout  the  Nation; 

"(3)  provide  training  for  persons  using,  or 
preparing  to  use.  curriculum  materlais  de- 
veloped under  this  part;  and 

"(4)  cooperate  with  persons  and  organi- 
sations m  the  communities  being  served  by 
the  center  to  assist  them  In  promoting,  en- 
couraging, developing,  or  producing  programs 
or  other  activities  In  such  communities 
which  relate  to  the  history,  culture,  or  tradi- 
tions of  ethnic  groups. 

"APFLICATIONB 

"Sec.  904.  Any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency.  Institution,  or  organization  desiring 
assistance  to  establish  and  operate  a  center 
under  this  title  shall  make  application  there- 
for In  accordance  with  the  provtslons  of  this 
title  and  other  applicable  law  and  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner  promulgated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  approve  an  application  under 
this  title  only  If  he  determines  that — 

"  (1 )  the  center  for  which  the  application 
seeks  assistance  will  be  operated  by  the  appli- 
cant KUd  that  the  applicant  wUl  operate  such 
center  In  accordance  with  this  title; 

"(2)  such  center  will  be  operated  under 
the  direction  of  a  Director  who  will  be  se- 
lected by  the  Commissioner,  In  consultation 
with,  and  with  the  approval  of,  the  applicant; 

"(3)  such  center  will  carry  out  the  activ- 
ities deecrlbed  In  section  903  and  will  offar 
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programs  and  covirses  of  study  related  to  all 
ethnic  groups  represented  in  the  area  to  be 
served;  and 

"(4)  such  center  has  been  planned,  and 
will  be  established  and  operated,  In  consulta- 
tion with  an  advisory  council  which  Is  repre- 
sentative of  the  ethnic  groups  In  the  area  to 
be  served  and  of  the  cultural  and  educational 
resources  of  such  area  and  which  Is  appointed 
In  a  manner  prescribed  by  regulation. 

"(b)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
title,  the  Commissioner  shall  Insure  there  is 
cooperation  and  cx>rdlnatlon  of  efforts  among 
the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Centers  assisted 
under  this  title.  Including  the  exchange  of 
materials  and  information  and  joint  projects 
where  appropriate. 

"AOMIKISTaATIVB   PROVISIONS 

"Sic.  906.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  title, 
the  Commissioner  shall  make  arrangements 
which  wlU  utilize  (1)  the  research  faclUtlea 
and  personnel  of  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, (2)  the  special  Imowledge  of  ethnic 
groups  in  local  communities  and  of  foreign 
students  pursuing  their  education  In  this 
country,  (3)  the  expertise  of  teachers  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  and  (4)  the 
talents  and  experience  of  any  other  groups 
In  the  regional  area  to  be  served  by  centers 
assisted  under  this  title  such  as  fotindatlons, 
civic  groups,  and  fraternal  organizations 
which  would  further  the  goals  of  the 
centers. 

"(b)  Punds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title  may  be  used  to  cover  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  establishing,  equipping,  and  operat- 
ing the  centers,  including  the  cost  of  re- 
search materials  and  resources,  academic 
consultants,  and  the  cost  of  training  of 
staff  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  Such  fimds  may  also  be 
used  to  provide  stipends  (in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  determined  In  accordance  with 
regiilations  of  the  Commissioner)  to  Individ- 
uals receiving  training  In  such  centers.  In- 
cluding allowances  for  dependents. 
"national  aovisort  council 

"Sxc.  906.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Ethnic  Her- 
itage Studies  consisting  of  0fteen  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, serve,  and  be  compensated  as  pro- 
vided m  part  C  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act. 

"(b)  Such  Council  shall,  with  respect  to 
the  program  authorized  by  this  title,  carry 
out  the  duties  and  fiinccions  specified  in 
part  C  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act. 

"APPSOPBIATIONS  AOTIIORIZED 

•"Sec.  907.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jvme  30,  1973,  and  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  Sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  un- 
less enacted.  In  express  limitation  of  this 
sentence,  remain  available  for  expenditure 
and  obligation  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  were  appropriated." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  aftw  June  30,  1971. 


A  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  APPEAI^  TO 
THE  JUDICIARY  FOR  THE  RIGHT 
TO  PROTECT  HIS  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.   RARICK.   Mr.    Speaker,   as   the 
crime  rate  soars  to  the  extent  that  the 
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law-abiding  citizen  in  many  instances  is 
either  afraid  or  too  disgiisted  to  report 
crime,  it  behooves  us  to  reexamine  the 
cause  of  the  crisis. 

Crime  has  approached  the  common- 
place, to  where  it  is  almost  accepted  as 
the  American  way  of  life.  Control  of 
crime  is  the  prime  responsibility  of  any 
civilized  government  to  its  people.  If 
crime  Is  not  controlled,  there  is  no 
domestic  tranquillity  and  the  general 
welfare  is  not  promoted. 

To  our  liberal  colleagues,  I  can  but  call 
their  attention  to  the  massive  exi>endi- 
tures  of  taxpayers'  dollars  for  education, 
rehabilitation,  legal  aid,  and  court  re- 
forms, with  a  comparison  to  the  crime 
rate  to  prove  the  fallacy  in  theories  that 
massive  outlays  of  money  cure,  control, 
or  eliminate  crime.  To  the  contrary,  the 
statistics  tend  to  indicate  that  the  greater 
the  amounts  of  money  poured  into  exotic 
theories  of  crime  prevention,  the  faster 
the  crime  rate  increases.  The  greater  the 
Federal  intervention  and  intermeddling 
in  the  affairs  of  local  and  State  police 
and  courts,  the  greater  the  breakdown  in 
crime  control  and  the  more  rampant 
crime  statistics  become. 

On  July  21,  at  pages  26607-26608. 1  had 
extended  a  speech  by  Justice  Walter  B. 
Hamlin  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisi- 
ana, taking  to  task  the  role  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  coddling  criminals  and 
nurturing  crime.  Justice  Hamlin  felt  that 
even  the  overruling  of  Mapp  against  Ohio 
would  benefit  humanity. 

Now  I  am  in  possession  of  a  copy  of 
correspondence  from  Mr.  Shirley  Q. 
Wimberly,  Jr.,  assistant  district  attorney 
for  the  Orleans  Parish  in  Louisiana,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Supreme  Couit  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Wimberly  presents  the  views  of  a 
segment  of  our  crime  control  machinery 
seldom  heard  from,  the  prosecutor.  He 
sums  up  his  2  years  as  assistant  district 
attorney  by  calling  attention  to  the  new 
changes  in  criminal  justice  through 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  after  trial  and 
conviction,  removal  from  State  to  Fed- 
eral courts,  injunctions,  and  civil  rights 
actions  involving  police  officers.  As  he 
says: 

It  was  becoming  evident  that  the  District 
Attorney  and  the  City  Attorney  were  spend- 
ing more  and  more  time  In  the  Federal  courts 
defending  themselves  against  all  manner  of 
claims  by  convicted  criminals. 

And  It's  all  free,  of  course;  doesnt  cost  him 
a  dime.  Free  lawyers,  free  transcripts,  free 
everything.  What  Is  there  to  lose?  No  matter 
that  be  Is  guilty  as  sin.  If  the  lawyers  look 
hard  enough  theyll  find  some  error  In  the 
State  proceedings  for  the  Federal  judge  to 
scrutinize. 

Mr.  Wimberly  concludes  by  recogniz- 
ing the  extension  of  Federal  Questions  by 
far-fetched  theories  to  confer  trumped- 
up  jurisdiction  to  Federal  courts  to  so 
cripple  and  handicap  the  State  judicial 
system  that  it  may  break  down  com- 
pletely. 

Since  I  believe  that  victims  of  crime 
also  have  constitutional  rights,  and  I 
believe  in  an  adversary  system  of  justice 
as  intended  under  the  Federal  system 
which  includes  States,  I  Insert  Mr. 
Wlmberly's  letter  and  application  for 
certiorari,  mandamus,  and  prohibition 
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against  a  U.S.   district  Judge   In  the 
Rkcoro  at  this  point: 

JULT  33,  1071. 
The  Honorable  the  Jvtmcga  or  th>  Sunaioi 

CoiTXT  or  TH>  VnoMD  States, 
W<uhington,  D.C. 

HoNOKABLx  SiBs:  The  attachment  to  this 
letter  was  drafted  by  me  last  Dacembar  with 
the  fuU  intention  of  filing  It;  however,  search 
as  I  might,  I  oould  find  no  Jurisdictional 
authority,  leaving  no  alternative  but  to  pur- 
sue the  now  completed  appeal  to  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  (No.  71-1042,  filed 
Feb.  24, 1971  and  entitled  Leonard  J.  Baatlda 
V.  Hon.  Matthew  S.  Bnniff,  Judge,  Dtv.  B, 
etc.,  et  al.) 

"Hie  Fifth  Circuit  recently  afllrmed  the  de- 
cision of  the  district  court  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  prohibition  against  further  par- 
ticipation In  the  case  of  Judge  BranlS  and 
myself),  and  remanded  the  caee,  meaning 
In  effect  that  we  are  now  Imminently  faced 
with  another  mandate  to  retry  the  defendant 
within  certain  specified  time  limits  or  dis- 
charge him  from  custody. 

Whether  or  not  we  will  a^Mal  the  de- 
cision; whether  the  State  can  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  such  an  appeal;  whether  the  public 
would  be  endangered  by  the  release  of  the 
defendant,  are  not  the  questions  which  are 
of  greatest  concern  to  me  at  this  time.  Their 
resolution  will  be  left  to  my  superiors.  I  now 
speak  as  a  member  of  the  legal  profession 
and  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

For  at  least  two  years  now,  as  an  Assistant 
District  Attorney,  I  have  watched  my  case 
load  Increase — first  gradually,  then  wHh 
alarming  rapidity,  and  for  thoee  two  yean 
I  have  wondered  why.  It  seemed  the  harder 
we  worked  the  greater  the  load.  What  oould 
be  the  reason?  Was  the  crime  rate  Increasing 
that  much?  We  have  had  for  3  years  now, 
two  additional  sections  of  court  (for  a  total 
of  ten) ;  why  wasn't  the  load  stabilizing? 

During  those  two  years  I  had  also  noticed 
another  phenomenon:  a  drastic  Increase  In 
the  number  of  habeas  corpus  proceedings,  re- 
movals. Injunctions  and  civil  rights  actions 
Involving  police  officers.  It  was  becoming  evi- 
dent that  the  District  Attorney  and  the 
City  Attorney  were  spending  more  and  more 
time  In  the  Federal  Courts,  defending  them- 
selves against  all  manner  of  claims  by  con- 
victed criminals. 

After  muchr  thought  and  contemplation  It 
became  apparent  to  me  that  the  first 
phenomenon  (the  Increase  In  case  load)  was 
directly  related  to  the  second  (the  Increase 
In  habeas  corpus  and  other  federal  proceed- 
ings) ,  not  because  of  the  drain  on  manpower 
and  resources,  but  because  of  the  atmosphere 
which  had  been  created  among  the  criminal 
element. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  incarcer- 
ated criminal,  be  he  awaiting  trial  or  already 
convicted,  Is  Intensely  Interested  in  the  proc- 
esses which  bear  on  the  lecgth  of  his  In- 
carceration and  that  of  his  fellow  Inmates. 
When  he  sees  more  and  more  of  his  fellom 
successfully  circumvent  the  appellate  sys- 
tem of  the  State  through  the  use  (and  abuse) 
of  the  federal  habeas  corpus,  ultimately  to 
gain  thereby  either  freedom  or  a  new  trial 
with  Its  attendant  possibilities  of  a  reduc- 
tion In  sentence,  he,  too,  decides  to  have  a 
go  at  It.  Why  enter  a  guilty  plea  when  all 
of  these  tempting  avenues  to  possible  free- 
dom are  open  for  the  asking.  And  It's  all 
free,  of  course;  doesnt  cost  him  a  dime.  Free 
lawyers,  free  transcripts,  free  everything. 
What  Is  there  to  lose?  No  matter  that  he's 
guilty  as  Bin.  If  the  lawyers  look  hard  enough, 
they'll  find  some  error  in  the  State  proceed- 
ings for  the  Federal  judge  to  scrutinize. 

As  I  write  tills,  I'm  looking  at  the- volumi- 
nous file  In  the  Bastlda  case.  It's  over  4 
Inches  thick.  (The  average  burglary  case  Is 
about  %  inch  thick).  I'm  looking  at  the 
numerous  briefs,  memoranda  and  tran- 
scripts and  thinking  of  the  thousands  of 
man  hours  which  have  been  expended.  I 
must  ask  why.  and  la  it  right  and  Just.  Is  It 
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just  for  a  federal  district  court  judge  to  sub- 
stitute his  Individual  judgment  for  that  of 
the  several  justices  of  a  state  supreme  court? 
I  asked  this  question  last  December,  and  I 
ask  It  again,  this  time  in  the  light  of  the 
decision  of  this  Honorable  Court  In  the  case 
of  Younger  v.  Harris  (Feb.  33,  1971).  In 
which  It  was  so  eloquently  stated: 

"The  precise  reasons  for  this  long-stand- 
ing public  p(^cy  against  federal  court  In- 
terference wlt^  state  court  proceedings  have 
never  been  specifically  identified  but  the 
primary  sources  of  the  policy  are  plain.  One 
Is  the  basic  doctrine  of  equity  Jurisprudence 
that  courts  of  equity  should  not  act,  and 
particularly  should  not  act  to  restrain  a 
criminal  prosecution,  when  the  moving 
party  has  an  adequate  remedy  at  law  and 
will  not  suffer  Irreparable  Injury  If  denied 
equitable  relief.  The  doctrine  may  originally 
have  grown  out  of  circumstances  peculiar  to 
the  Kngllsh  Judicial  system  and  not  appli- 
cable in  this  country,  but  Its  fundamental 
purpose  of  restraining  eqiUty  jurisdiction 
within  narrow  limits  is  eqtially  Important 
under  our  Constitution,  in  order  to  prevent 
eroiUm  of  the  role  of  the  jury  and  avoid  a 
duplication  of  legal  proceedings  and  legal 
sanctiom  where  a  single  suit  would  be  ade- 
quate to  protect  the  rights  asserted.  This 
underlying  reason  for  restraining  courts  of 
equity  trocn  Interfering  with  criminal  prose- 
cutions Is  reinforced  by  an  even  more  vital 
consideration,  the  notion  of  'comity'  that  la 
a  proper  respect  for  state  functions,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  entire  country  Is 
made  up  of  a  Union  of  separate  state  gov- 
ernments, amd  a  continuance  of  the  belief 
that  the  National  Government  will  fare  bast 
If  the  States  and  their  institutions  are  left 
free  to  perform  their  separate  functions  In 
their  separate  ways.  This,  perhaps  for  lack  of 
better  and  clearer  way  to  describe  it.  Is  re- 
ferred to  by  many  as  'Our  Federalism,'  and 
one  familiar  with  profound  debates  that 
ushered  our  Federal  Constitution  into  exlsrt- 
ence  Is  bound  to  respect  those  who  remain 
loyal  to  the  Ideals  and  dreams  of  'Our  Fed- 
eralism,' The  concept  does  not  mean  blind 
deference  to  'State's  Rights'  any  more  than 
It  means  centralization  of  control  over  every 
Important  issue  In  our  National  Government 
and  its  courts.  The  Framers  rejected  both 
these  courses.  What  the  concept  does  rep- 
resent iB  a  system  In  which  there  is  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  legitimate  interests  of  bo>th  State 
and  National  Gk>vemments,  and  in  which  the 
National  Government,  anxious  though  It 
may  be  to  vindicate  and  protect  federal 
rights  and  federal  Interests,  always  endeav- 
ors to  do  so  In  ways  that  will  not  unduly 
Interfere  with  the  legitimate  activities  of 
the  States.  It  shovild  never  be  forgotten  that 
this  slogan  'Our  Federalism,'  bom  In  the 
early  struggling  days  of  our  Union  of  States, 
occupies  a  highly  Important  place  In  our  Na- 
tion's history  and  Its  future." 

I  ask  now,  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  citizen, 
that  your  Honors  Invoke  the  Younger 
doctrine  here  In  Louisiana,  and  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  restrain  the  fed- 
eral courts  from  undue  interference  In  the 
orderly  processes  of  State  criminal  Justice. 
We  must  have  relief  from  this  system  which 
is  rapidly  beccxnlng  oppressive — a  fact  which 
is  dramatically  illustrated  by  the  Bastlda 
case. 

I  respect  and  revere  the  federal  system  as 
created  by  our  Constitution,  as  I  do  the  great 
Wnt  of  Habeas  Corpus  and  will  fight  with 
my  last  ounce  of  strength  to  preserve  them. 
But  that  system  is  of  necessity  administered 
by  men,  and  man  tmfortunately  was  not 
vested  by  his  Creator  with  natural  Immunity 
to  the  temptation  to  abuse  power  and  become 
tyraimlcal. 

If  the  relief  requested  herein  Is  ^ot 
granted  and  the  abuses  referred  to  are  not 
curbed,  it  Is  respectfully  suggested  that  the 
end  result  wlU  be  catastrophic.  The  State 
justice  system  will  become  so  clogged  by  fed- 
eral Intervention  that  It  will  break  down 
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completely.  And  if  this  ever  happens,  Ood 
help  the  citizens  of  this  City  and  State! 
Respectfully, 

Sbirlet  O.  WmsKRLT,  Jr., 
Assistant  District  Attorney,  Parish  of 
Orleans,  State  of  Louisiana. 

(Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana] 
Statx  or  LoxnsiANA  Vesstts  Leonard  Bastioa, 

Appucation    roR    Cfrtiorari,    Mandamitb 

AND  Prohibition 
(Information  For  Violating  R.S.  14:62) 
To:   The  Honorable,  the  Chief  Justice  cmd 
the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Louisiana: 

The  petition  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  on 
the  relation  of  Shirley  O.  Wimberly,  Jr., 
Assistant  District  Attorney  for  the  Parish 
of  Orleans,  State  of  Louisiana,  with  respect 
represents: 

That  on  the  1st  day  of  December  1970. 
United  States  District  Judge  Fred  J.  Cas- 
sibry  Issued  ai.  order  to  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana to  produce  the  entire  transcript  of  the 
State  Coiirt  proceeding  which  resulted  in  the 
re-conviction  of  Leonard  Bastlda  on  May  28, 
1971  In  Section  "B"  of  the  Criminal  District 
Court  for  the  Parish  of  Orleans,  said  order 
to  be  complied  with  within  16  days  from  the 
date  thereof  or  said  Leonard  Bastlda  will  be 
released. 

That  an  appeal  to  this  Honorable  Court 
from  the  aforementioned  conviction  has 
been  granted,  the  order  therefor  having  been 
signed  on  November  16,  1970  with  the  retvim 
date  of  January  IStb,  1971. 

That  heretofore,  the  said  Leonfird  Bas- 
tlda has  had  the  benefit  of  two  complete 
jury  trials,  three  evidentiary  hearings  on 
Writs  of  Habeas  Corpus,  plus  Innumerable 
pre-trttd  and  post-trial  hearings  on  the 
pleadings.  Including  applications  to  this 
Honorable  Court  for  Writs  of  Review  on  at 
least  two  occasions.  (A  more  complete 
chronolgy  follows : ) 

Nov.  29,  1966 — Jury  trial — ^found  to  be 
guilty  as  charged. 

Dec.  12,  1966 — Sentenced  to  serve  9  years 
at  hard  labor  In  the  State  Penitentiary. 

Jan.  17,  1967 — ^Flled  motion  for  appeal. 

Feb  9.  1967 — ^Withdrew  motion  for  appeal. 

Sept.  4,  1968 — ^Flled  application  for  Ha- 
beas Corpus. 

Oct.  25,  1968 — Application  For  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpxis  denied. 

Dec.  17,  1968 — Applied  to  Supreme  Court 
of  Louisiana  for  Writs  at  Review. 

Jan.  16, 1969 — Application  for  Writs  denied 
by  Supreme  Court. 

June,  1969 — Petition  for  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  filed  In  U.S.  District  Court  fOr  East- 
ern District  of  Louisiana. 

May  6,  1970 — Writ  granted.  State  order  to 
re-try  Bastlda  within  60  days  or  suffer 
consequences. 

May  13,  1970 — Conviction  and  sentence  set 
aside  (m  motion  of  State. 

May  27,  1970 — Application  for  review  of 
trial  court's  denial  of  motion  for  continuance 
of  trial  date  denied  by  Supreme  Court. 

liay  38,  1970— Tried  and  fovmd  guilty  by  11 
Jurors  of  12  after  13  minutes  of  deliberation. 

June  4,  1970 — Filed  motions  for  new  trial 
and  appral. 

That  thereafter,  the  defendant,  apparently 
not  satisfied  with  pursuing  the  ordinary 
course  of  Justice  In  this  State  filed  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  an  action  which 
has  been  entitled  "Miscellaneous",  purpwrt- 
Ing  to  be  in  the  nature  of  another  Habeas 
Corpus; 

That  this  action  was  allotted  to  Sec- 
tion "E" — the  same  Section  of  Court  which 
had  heard  the  original  action  and  which  had 
forced  the  State  Into  either  re-trylng  the 
defendant  or  suffering  his  release  upon  the 
dtlaans  of  the  state  of  Louisiana: 

That  after  another  full  evidentiary  hearing 
held  on  September  9th,  1970,  In  Judge  Cas- 
slbry's  Oourt,  during  which  evidence  was 
heard  and  aigumanta  and  memoranda  sup- 
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plied,  on  the  identical  Issues  which  are  now 
\yelan  this  Court  on  appeal,  the  matter  was 
taken  under  advisement.  Now,  scHne  2'^ 
months  later.  Judge  Casslbry  refuses  to  rule 
In  the  matter  unless  he  is  furnished  with  the 
entire  transcript  of  the  re-trial  In  order  to 
"determine  the  facts,  and  dispose  of  the  mat- 
ter as  law  and  justice  require." 

The  "teeth"  In  Judge  Casslbry's  most  re- 
cent order  consists,  as  before,  of  a  threat 
to  release  the  defendant  unless  his  demand 
Is  compiled  with,  this  time  wltSiin  only  15 
days; 

Your  Relator  avers  that  no  law  or  prece- 
dent exists  either  In  Federal  or  State  juris- 
prudence for  the  review  by  a  U.S.  District 
Court  of  the  entire  transcript  of  the  record 
of  trial  of  the  State  prosecution  which  is 
presently  pending  appellate  review  by  the 
State's  highest  Court; 

That  to  permit  such  an  exploratory  exami- 
nation would  be  to  permit  a  district  court 
judge  to  Ignore  the  very  existence  and  au- 
thority of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Sover- 
eign State  of  Louisiana,  an  eventuality  which. 
In  Relator's  opinion  was  never  provided  for 
or  intended  either  by  the  Constitution  or  the 
Congress,  and  especially  not  In  a  habeas 
corpus  proceeding. 

That,  If  the  aforementioned  order  for 
production  of  transcript  be  not  stayed  and 
further  action  in  the  case  prohibited,  the 
State  of  Louisiana  wUl  suffer  Irreparable 
harm  in  that  Judge  Casslbry  will  order  the 
discharge  and  release  from  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  said  Leonard  Bastlda,  the  defend- 
ant In  the  aforesaid  case; 

Relator  further  avers  that  the  State  of 
Louisiana  has  no  right  of  appeal  from  the 
execution  of  the  order  complained  of  to  this 
Honorable  Court,  nor  does  it  have  a  right  of 
appteal  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  that  body  being  without  jurisdic- 
tion since  such  jurisdiction  Is  now,  by  virtue 
of  the  defendant's  appeal,  exclusively  vested 
in  this  Honorable  Court  by  the  Constitution; 
(Louisiana  Const.  Art.  7,  Sections  2,  10). 

Relator  further  avers  that  due  notice  of  the 
intention  of  Relator  to  make  this  application 
to  this  Honorable  Court  has  been  given  to 
the  Honorable  Judge  Fred  J.  Casslbry,  Sec- 
tion E,  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  and  to  the 
attorneys  for  the  defendant. 

Wherefore,  Relator  prays  that  a  Writ  of 
Certiorari  issue  from  this  Honorable  Court, 
according  to  law,  directed  to  the  Honorable 
Pred  J.  Casslbry.  Judge  of  Section  E,  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  in  the  case  entitled 
State  of  Louisiana  v.  Leonard  Bastida,  No. 
195-878,  Section  B  of  the  Criminal  District 
Court  for  the  Parish  of  Orleans,  information 
for  violating  R.S.  14:62,  directing  and  order- 
ing said  Judge  to  send  up  to  this  Honorable 
Court  the  record  in  said  cause,  and  that  this 
Honorable  Court  do  issue  its  order  prohibit- 
ing and  forbidding  the  Honorable  Fred  J. 
Casslbry.  Judge  as  aforesaid,  from  attempt- 
ing to  execute  and  enforce  the  aforesaid  or- 
der, or  allowing  same  to  be  executed  or  en- 
forced by  ordering  the  discharge  of  the  said 
Leonard  Bastida,  "and  ordering  said  Judge 
to  cease  and  desist  from  further  interfer- 
ence with  the  orderly  processes  of  justice  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  under  the  guise  of 
the  Federal  habeas  procedure. 

Relator  further  prays  that  the  Honorable 
Fred  J.  Casslbry,  Judge  of  Section  E,  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  DUtrlot 
of  Louisiana,  be  ordered  to  show  cause  If  any 
he  have  or  can,  on  a  day  and  hour  to  be 
fixed  by  this  Honorable  Court,  why  the  Writ 
of  Prohibition  prayed  for  herein  should  not 
be  made  perpetual  and  why  he  should  not 
be  ordered  and  directed  to  cease  and  desist 
from  further  Interference  In  the  disposition 
of  said  cause  No.  195-878;  and  for  all  general 
relief. 

Srirlkt  G.  WiKBasLT,  Jr., 
Assistant  District  Attorney  for  the  Parish 
of  Orleans. 
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Notice  of  iKromoif  To 
Applt  row  Writs 


State  of  Louisiana  Versus  Leonard  Bastlda, 
No.    196-878.    Criminal    District    Court, 
Section  "B";  Information  for  Violating 
RJ3.  14:63 
Hon.  Prkd  J.  Cassibrt. 
Judge,  Section  E, 

US.  Di3tHct  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Louisiana. 
Deab  Sib:  I  hereby  respectfully  notify  you 
that  I  will  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  In  the  above-entitled  and 
numbered    cause    for    Writs    of    Certiorari, 
Mandamus  and  Prohibition  and  such  other 
Writs  as  may  be  necessary,  to  have  the  order 
of  Tour  Honor  requiring  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana to  furnish  a  transcript  of  the  trial  in  the 
said  case  stayed  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
appeal  taken  by  the  Defendant  herein  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Respectfully, 

Shollkt  O.  WnCBEKLT,  Js., 
Assistant  District  Attorney  for  the  Parish 
of  Orleans. 
New  Orlzans,  La.,  December  — ,  1970. 

Notice  or  Intention  to  Applt  pob  Warrs 
State  of  Louisiana  Versus  Leonard  Bastlda, 
No.  196-878  (Criminal  District  Coiirt,  Sec- 
tion "B";  Information  for  violating  R.S.  14: 
62. 
Oeorge  M.  Strickixb,  taq., 
Stanlkt  H.  Halpin,  Jr.,  Esq. 
JoHK  P.  Nelson,  Jr.,  Esq. 
606  Common  Street:  Suite  304, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Oentlxmxn:  You  are  hereby  notified  tbait 
I  will  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  in  the  above-entitled  and 
numbered  ca\iae  for  Writs  of  Certiorari,  Man- 
damus and  Prohibition,  and  such  other 
Writs  as  may  be  necessary  to  have  the  order 
of  the  Honorable  Fred  J.  Casslbry  requiring 
the  State  of  Lo\ilsiana  to  furnish  a  transcript 
of  the  trial  in  the  said  case  stayed  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  appeal  taken  by  the  De- 
fendant herein  to  the  Sxxpreiae  Court  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Shirlzt  O.  Wimberlt,  Jr., 
Assistant  District  Attorney 
for  the  Parish  of  Orleans. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  December  — ,  1970. 


THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY;  THE 
NATION'S  BULWARK 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof. 
Reuben  Sleslnger,  stssoclate  dean  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  has  written  an 
excellent  paper  on  our  Nation's  steel  in- 
dustry. 

Tbe  tone  of  Professor  Slesinger's  work 
is  indicated  early  when  he  states: 

In  splta  of  much  public  confusion  and  be- 
lief to  the  contrary,  the  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry In  the  United  States  is  the  most  ef- 
ficient in  manpower  utilization,  Is  a  leader 
in  technological  developments,  provides  a 
broader  range  of  products  than  any  other 
steel  producing  Nation,  and  la  possessed  ot 
as  great  or  greater  technological  flezlbillty 
than  Its  oompetlton  In  meeting  c^fi"glTig 
customer  demands. 

He  goes  on  to  suggest  what  remedies 
the  steel  industry  must  take  to  strength- 
en its  international  and  domestic  promi- 
nence. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  following 
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paper  to  my  colleagues  for  its  engaging 
thoughts  and  observations  about  this 
very  important  and  dynamic  industry: 
The  Steeti  Industbt:  Diagnosis  and  Health 
Rkport 
(By  Reuben  Sleslnger) 

Though  faced  with  many  economic  prob- 
lems and  dasslfled  as  a  dying  Industry  by 
many  publicists,  the  domestic  steel  Industry 
fundamentally  is  healthy.  The  steel  Indus- 
try services  the  largest  domestic  market  for 
steel  anywhere  In  the  world,  and  this  market 
has  a  significant  future  growth  potential. 
In  spite  of  much  public  confusion  and  belief 
to  the  contrary,  the  domestic  steel  industry 
in  the  United  States  is  the  most  efllcient  in 
manpower  utilization,  is  a  leader  In  tech- 
nological developments,  provides  a  broader 
range  of  products  than  any  other  steel  pro- 
ducing nation,  and  Is  possessed  of  as  great 
or  greater  technological  fiezlblllty  than  its 
competitors  In  meeting  changing  customer 
demands. 

THE   PROBLEMS    OP   TODAY 

The  primary  fociis  of  the  current  concern 
over  steel  lies  In  the  financial  problems  of 
many  of  the  producers,  as  witnessed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Industry's  return  on  net  worth 
in  1970  of  4.4  per  cent  ranked  It  40th  among 
41  manufactiulng  groups.  The  outlook  cur- 
rently Is  for  some  slight  Improvement.  The 
low  return  on  net  worth,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  the  Industry  Is  dying,  Is  techno- 
logically obsolete,  and  should  "close  Its 
doors."  On  the  contrary,  a  growing  and 
healthy  steel  Industry  Is  essential  not  only 
for  the  continued  dynamic  growth  of  the 
economy,  but  for  national  security  reasons 
as  well. 

Unfortunately,  the  steel  Industry  cur- 
rently is  reflecting  an  unusual  demand- 
supply  situation  influenced  by  the  1969-70 
recession  and  the  uncertainty  of  a  strike  or 
no  strike  in  1971.  As  a  result,  much  for- 
ward buying  took  place  early  In  1971,  but 
by  mid  1971  the  Industry  already  had  begtm 
to  slacken  from  Its  peak  production  levels  of 
spring.  1971.  But.  the  basic  problems  of  the 
Industry  lie  much  deeper  than  current  un- 
certainty over  labor  negotiations.  Hence,  It 
Is  essential  that  the  Industry  find  some  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  improving  its  finan- 
cial position. 

Two  primary  factors  are  responsible  essen- 
tially for  the  Industry's  current  problems: 
costs  have  risen  rapidly,  well  beyond  the 
gains  from  Improvements  In  efflclency,  pro- 
ductivity, and  increased  prices  and  many 
domestic  markets  have  been  eroded  signifi- 
cantly by  Imports  and,  to  some  extent,  by 
domestic  economic  conditions,  that  first 
caused  firms  actually  to  cut  back  because 
of  recessionary  conditions  and  cautious  fore- 
casts of  the  future  for  many  basic  steel-uslng 
industries. 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  sharp 
increase  In  the  prices  the  steel  industry  pays 
for  most  of  Its  piuchases,  ranging  from  in- 
creased costs  of  raw  materials  to  rising 
costs  of  a  wide  variety  of  services,  taxes,  and 
interest  charges.  Presently,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  these  rising  costs  will  abate  or 
drop.  Examples  of  such  Increases  over  the 
last  2-3  years  include :  iron  and  steel  scrap — 
40  percent:  metallurgical  coal— 87  per  cent; 
fuel  oil — 73  percent;  nickel — 42  percent;  rail- 
road freight  rates — 29  per  cent.  Prices  of  all 
purchased  materials,  supplies,  and  services 
are  estimated  to  have  risen  20  per  cent  from 
1968-1970.  In  addition,  announcements  al- 
ready have  been  made  for  further  increases 
in  the  prices  of  coal,  fuel  oil,  and  transporta- 
tion rates,  and  each  day  brings  further  such 
announcements . 

T7NIT    LABOR     COSTS    AND    PRODOC'X'IVITI 

Unit  labor  costs  also  have  risen,  but  not 
as  rapidly  as  the  costs  of  raw  materials  and 
other  purchased  items.  Unit  labor  costs  have 
risen  because  of  a  combination  of  higher 
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hourly  labor  costs,  which  have  been  going  up 
at  a  rate  of  about  6  per  cent  a  year,  and  a 
sluggish  rate  of  increase  in  output  per  man- 
hour.  The  latter  Is  the  product  of  a  number 
of  factors  of  which  the  most  important  have 
been:  lack  of  growth  in  voltime  of  business, 
break-In  problems  on  new,  large,  and  sophis- 
ticated production  imlte,  disappointing  cost 
performance,  and  the  continuing  allocation 
of  a  substantial  proportion  of  capital  ex- 
penditures to  activities  which  make  little  or 
no  direct  contribution  to  Improvements  In 
output  per  man-hour.  The  last  category  In- 
cludes pollution  abaitement  expenditures  and 
expenditures  intended  to  improve  product 
quality  and  customer  service.  Though  theee 
latter  expendltiues  are  necessary,  they  do 
raise  unit  labor  costs.  In  the  short  run  at 
least. 

A  recent  release  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics '  shows  that  total  compensation  of 
production  workers  In  the  basic  steel  Indus- 
try was  $6J2  for  each  hour  worked  In  1969, 
a  20  per  cent  Increase  over  1966.  Compensa- 
tion, It  should  be  noted,  includes  more  than 
the  pay  workers  receive  for  time  on  the  Job; 
It  also  Includes  pay  for  vacations,  holidays, 
and  other  leave  and  employer  expenditures 
for  a  variety  of  legally  reqtUred  and  private 
insurance,  retirement,  and  welfare  programs 
for  their  employees,  and  other  fringe  benefits. 
Pay  for  actual  working  time,  the  major  com- 
ponent of  compensation,  amounted  to  $4.08 
an  hour,  61  cents  more  than  1966,  or  78.0  per 
cent  of  total  compensation  in  1969. 

It  Is  Important  to  note,  further,  that  em- 
ployment costs  stood  at  almost  an  Index  of 
300  (281.7)  compared  to  a  1960  base,  whereas 
the  Constuner  Price  Index  on  such  a  base  was 
162.4  In  1969.  The  Index  for  actual  average 
hourly  earnings  was  at  241.9.  Thus,  the  basic 
steel  workers  enjoyed  a  substential  gain  In 
real  earnings  over  the  two  decades,  1960- 
1970.  Average  hourly  earnings  for  actual 
working  time  averaged  M.09  In  steel  in  1969 
compared  with  $3.19  for  all  manufacturing. 
Preliminary  estimates  place  hourly  employ- 
ment costs  currently  at  about  $6.68  in  con- 
trast to  about  $1.80  for  Japan. 

In  spite  of  the  foregoing,  domestic  steel 
workers  are  among  the  most  productive  In 
the  world,  except  In  some  of  the  very  new 
plants  In  Japan.  On  the  average,  however,  a 
domestic  steel  worker  produces  approximately 
85  tons  of  steel  in  l.OOO  man-hours  compared 
to  approximately  68  tons  for  his  Japanese 
counterpart.  However,  the  lower  wage  for  the 
Japanese  worker  (only  about  a  third  of  that 
of  the  American  worker)  offsets  much  of  the 
almost  60  per  cent  productivity  advantage. 

A  dUturbing  matter  in  connection  with 
production  and  productivity,  however,  Is  not 
so  much  the  actual  output  per  manhour 
but  the  rate  at  change  In  that  output.  Out- 
put per  manhour  rose  steadily  from  a  low  In 
1960  to  a  peak  In  1966,  followed  by  a  decline 
in  1967.  A  further  rise  took  place  to  a  new 
peak  In  1969  (about  26  percent  above  a 
1957-69  base),  only  to  drop  again  to  about 
122  in  1970.  It  is  this  challenge  to  get  this 
rate  rising  again  which  Is  one  of  the  basic 
problems  in  the  steel  Industry  today. 

COSTS  AND   MARKXrS 

Steel,  Just  as  all  other  Industries,  has  ex- 
perienced a  substantial  rise  in  its  costs  of 
plant  and  equipment,  stemming  from  higher 
costs  of  construction  labor  and,  until  re- 
cently, rising  Interest  rates.  Since  steel  has 
substantially  higher  capital  requirements 
than  manufacturing  industry  as  a  whole  and 
it  Is  much  more  heavily  affected  by  Increas- 
ingly stringent  anti-pollution  regulations, 
these  increasing  costs  weigh  heavily  on  rate 
of  retxim.  Steel  also  has  been  especially 
hard  hit  by  changes  in  the  federal  tax  laws 
which  discouraged  capital  expenditures.  The 
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loss  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  alone  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  funds  available  for 
more  efficient  facilities.  At  recent  rates  of 
capital  expendltiues,  which  averaged  over 
two  billion  dollars  annually  between  1966- 
1970,  the  loss  of  this  credit  would  reduce 
profits  by  more  than  $100  million  a  year,  a 
matter  of  great  Importance  to  an  Industry 
whose  earnings  after  taxes  In  1970  were  less 
than  $600  million. 

Another  problem  facing  the  steel  Industry 
is  the  reduction  In  the  aggregate  demand 
for  steel  products  In  the  last  few  years. 
As  noted  above.  Federal  antl-lnflatlonary  fis- 
cal policy  was  directed,  among  other  things, 
at  reducing  capital  expenditures,  outlays  for 
which  steel  Is  a  heavy  component.  The  gen- 
eral sluggishness  of  the  economy  since  late 
1969  also  has  reacted  to  slacken  demand  for 
a  number  of  Items,  all  of  which  are  steel 
users. 

To  some  extent,  some  Increases  In  prices 
have  helped  steel  gross  revenue.  But,  these 
increases,  which  have  been  much  smaller 
than  those  put  Into  effect  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers for  both  their  domestic  and  export 
markets,  have  fallen  short  of  compensating 
for  increases  In  costs  as  the  sharp  decline  in 
steel  profits  shows  very  clearly.  Moreover, 
prices  actually  realized  by  the  producers, 
after  adjustment  for  changes  In  mix  among 
major  product  categories,  rose  less  through 
1969  than  published  steel  prices  on  which 
the  official  wholesale  price  Index  is  based. 
Profitability  Is  a  factor  closely  related  to 
volxune  of  output,  and  so  steel  firms  are 
very  concerned  about  any  diminution  In  ag- 
gregate demand.  Because  of  the  special  im- 
portance of  fixed  costs,  for  example,  a  mill 
that  might  earn  $16  a  ton  when  operating 
at  65  percent  of  capacity  might  find  its  per 
ton  earnings  doubled  when  operations  rise  to 
a  90  percent  level. 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

Imports  have  continued  to  account  for  an 
important  shcure  of  domestic  business  even 
though  demand  abroad  was  high  through  the 
middle  of  1970  and  the  steel  producers  of 
the  European  Common  Market  and  Ji4>an 
were  subject  to  self  imposed  limitations  on 
exports  to  the  United  States.  The  faUure  of 
those  producers  to  honor  their  commitments 
on  maintaining  1968  proportions  of  exports 
as  to  product  and  geographical  distribution 
plus  substantial  Increases  in  imports  from 
countries  not  covered  by  those  limitations, 
however,  hit  certain  domestic  producers  par- 
ticularly hard,  notably  those  manufacturing 
stainless,  alloy,  and  tool  steel,  and  those  serv- 
ing the  Pacific  Coast.  In  addition,  the  tend- 
ency of  foreign  producers  to  export  the  more 
expensive  specialty  steel,  both  alloy  and  car- 
bon, had  a  disproijortionate  effect  on  the 
revenues  and  employment  of  the  domestic 
companies.  The  temporary  increase  In  ex- 
ports from  the  United  Sttaes  exp>erlenced 
in  1960  and  1970  did  little  to  alleviate  this, 
since  those  exports  were  confined  largely  to 
low-value,  low  labor  content,  semifinished 
products  for  further  processing  abroad.  In 
addition  the  expansion  in  exports  was  a 
somewhat  temporary  phenomenon  during 
the  boom,  and  in  general  exf>orts  once  again 
have  declined  substantially. 

Though  dll&cult  to  quantify  its  magnitude, 
a  little-notloed  but  potentially  important  de- 
velopment is  the  lny)ort  Into  the  United 
States  of  steel  orlgintaing  in  the  Common 
Market  and  Japan,  but  arriving  through 
countries  not  parties  to  the  voluntary  lim- 
itations, which  Is  Increasing  in  importance. 
To  some  extent,  too,  the  temporary  boom  In 
Europe  particularly  stimulated  exports  from 
the  United  States,  but  there  are  many  signs 
that  this  form  has  ebbed. 

Though  foreign  producers  also  have  been 
experiencing  increases  in  their  unit  labor 
costs  and  costs  of  materials,  the  substantial 
cost  disadvantage  of  the  domestic  industry 
has  not  been  reduced.  In  general  major  pro- 
ducers throughout  the  free  world  now  appear 
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to  have  about  the  same  costs  for  raw  mate- 
rials and  fuel,  but  there  are  major  differences 
among  them  In  unit  labor  costs,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  domestic  Industry.  That 
disadvantage  Is  In  the  range  of  $20  to  $26 
per  ton  relative  to  European  producers  and 
$40  to  $45  per  ton  relative  to  Japanese  pro- 
ducers. The  average  domestic  selling  price 
of  steel  mill  products  is  presently  about  $195 
per  ton.  Major  producers  abroad,  especially 
In  Japan,  have  been  expanding  their  capacity 
at  a  very  rapid  rate.  This,  coupled  with  a  high 
rate  of  utilization,  has  enabled  them  to  take 
more  prompt  and  full  advantage  than  the 
domestic  Industry  of  modern  technology, 
much  of  it  developed  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  result,  unit  labor  costs  in  Japan  and  the 
European  Economic  Community  have  fallen 
relative  to  those  in  the  United  States. 

Revenues  were  also  prevented  from  rising 
in  proportion  to  Increase  in  costs  by  the 
adopUon  early  In  1970  of  a  12-montb  price 
guarantee  by  a  number  of  steel  companies. 
Though  the  move  may  have  been  aimed  at 
competitive  sales  advantages  by  the 
guaranteeing  concerns,  the  move  also  was 
made  on  the  assumption  that  the  govern- 
ment's efforts  to  slow  down  Inflation  would 
be  successful.  As  matters  turned  out,  the 
prices  of  the  principal  materials,  supplies, 
and  services  purchased  by  the  steel  com- 
panies continued  to  rise  and.  In  some  cases, 
even  to  rise  at  an  accelerated  rate  while  de- 
mand declined. 

STEEL  TECHNOLOGT 

It  has  become  commonplace  to  accuse  the 
steel  Industry  of  a  lagging  and  obsolete  tech- 
nology. This  is  far  from  the  truth,  however. 
As  a  whole,  the  domestic  industry  utilizes 
the  most  advanced  steelmaking  technology 
in  the  world.  This  Is  reflected  In  Its  more 
efllcient  manpower  utilization  although  this 
advantage  has  been  declining.  Much  of  the 
latest  technology  employed  by  major  steel 
Industries  is  the  product  of  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  by  the  domestic  Industry. 
The  erroneous  assumptions  about  domestic 
steel  technology  argue  that  the  most  Impor- 
tant developments  occurred  initially  abroad 
and  they  have  been  adopted  much  more 
rapidly  by  foreign  steel  industries  than  by 
the  domestic  industry.  This  proposition  Is 
based  on  incorrect  assumptions  and  a  mis- 
reading of  facts. 

To  begin  with  It  Is  Important  to  keep  In 
mind  the  fact  that  an  Integrated  steel  mill 
covers  a  vast  number  of  different  processes, 
of  which  those  involved  In  the  manufacture 
of  Iron,  raw  materials,  are  only  a  part.  The 
other  processes  include  benefidatlon  of  ma- 
terials and  the  rolling,  drawing,  and  finish- 
ing of  final  products.  In  these  areas,  which 
account  for  better  than  half  of  the  total 
Investment  in  plant,  and  more  than  half  of 
operating  costs,  exclusive  of  raw  materials 
the  domestic  Industry  has  long  been  the 
technological  leader. 

Further,  It  is  Important  to  recall  that  In 
the  free  enterprise  system,  the  capital  re- 
sources of  any  industry  are  limited  at  any 
given  time  and,  consequently,  choices  must 
be  made  among  a  number  of  investment  op- 
portunities. These  choices  are  influenced  by 
such  factors  as  market  requirements,  the  cost 
and  availability  of  materials,  the  relative 
savings  to  be  achieved  by  modifying  existing 
facilities  rather  than  building  new  ones,  the 
rate  of  market  growth,  and  the  condition  and 
balance  of  existing  plant  at  the  time  an  in- 
vestment decision  is  made.  The  conditions, 
both  financial  and  economic,  under  which 
the  principal  steel  mdustrles  of  the  world 
make  Investment  decisions  differ  radically 
from  coimtry  to  country.  Hence,  interna- 
tional coii4>artBons  are  hard  to  make  and 
their  results  often  are  open  to  question. 

Japan  frequently  Is  cited  as  the  example 
of  technological  advance  since  It  has  been 
able  to  Increase  Its  steel-making  capacity 
from  less  than  a  million  raw  tons  in  1940 
to  more  than  100  mUlton  tons  today.  But. 
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It  Is  In^Kirtant  to  examine  the  Japanese 
experience  more  closely  before  using  It  as  a 
norm  for  the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Japan  found 
itself  without  a  steel  Industry  of  any  Im- 
portance. Its  Immediate  objective  was  to  re- 
build Its  Industry  as  a  necessary  part  of  re- 
constructing the  nation's  economy.  Since 
Japan  has  no  Iron  ore  or  oU  and  a  very 
limited  supply  of  coking  coal,  principal  raw 
materials  had  to  be  imported  and  paid  for. 
This  led  to  the  decision  that  steel  should  be 
one  of  the  "target"  Industries  to  be  given 
favored  treatment  In  capital  allocation  with 
the  objective  of  making  it  fully  competitive 
In  world  markets.  The  United  States  looked 
on  the  restoration  of  Japan's  steel  Industry 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  reconstruction  of 
Japan  and  assisted  by  providing  funds  and 
technology  on  a  massive  scale. 

By  the  mid-1950's,  the  capacity  of  the 
Japanese  Industry  had  returned  to  its  pre- 
war level  and  was  ready  for  the  takeoff. 
Assisted  by  technology  imported  principally 
from  the  United  States,  an  ample  supply 
of  raw  materials  from  properties  largely  de- 
veloped and  financed  by  the  United  States,  a 
geography  which  reduced  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting raw  materials,  a  rigidly  protected 
home  market  and  ready  access  to  the  United 
States  market,  and  an  energetic  labor  force 
paid  much  less  than  any  other  in  the  Indus- 
trialized world,  the  Japanese  have  been  able 
to  double  the  size  of  their  steel  industry 
every  five  years  ever  since.  This  has  had  a 
profound  effect  on  their  ability  to  make  use 
of  new  technology,  still  largely  developed 
abroad.  Since  most  of  the  Japanese  facili- 
ties virtually  all  are  brand  new,  an  obvious 
set  of  production  economies  ensue. 

An  inadequate  home  supply  of  steel  scrap 
makes  this  ingredient  of  steel  relatively  more 
expensive  than  it  Is  In  the  United  States 
and  pig  Iron  made  from  iron  ore  relatively 
cheaper.  It  Is  this  relationship  which  has 
encouraged  the  use  of  very  large  and  effi- 
cient blast  f\u-naces  for  the  manufacture 
of  Iron  and  rapid  adoption  of  the  basic 
oxygen  process  which  uses  less  scrap  than 
other  commercial  steelmaking  processes.  The 
fact  that  much  of  the  Japanese  industry's 
rapid  expansion  has  necessitated  the  con- 
struction of  entirely  new  plants  has  further 
encouraged  these  developments.  The  basic 
technologies  employed  in  Japan  Kte  not  for 
the  most  part  Japanese  inventions.  Ore  bene- 
fication techniques  came  from  the  United 
States,  many  features  of  blast  furnace  de- 
sign and  operating  practice  came  from  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  the  design  of  large  basic  oxygen 
plants  which  make  their  use  possible  are 
products  of  research  and  development  In 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Beyond  the  steelmaking  ptrocess  Itself,  the 
Japanese  have  generally  followed  the  lead  of 
the  United  States,  particxilarly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plates  and  sheet  products.  Vir- 
tually all  the  sheet  rolling  and  finishing 
equipment  In  Japan  Is  of  United  States  de- 
sign. Continuous  casting  equipment,  which 
is  no  more  prevalent  in  Japmn  than  else- 
where. Is  largely  of  Western  Europe«m,  United 
States,  or  Russian  design.  In  general.  Indi- 
vidual Japanese  plants  make  a  narrower 
range  of  products  than  those  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  a  smaller  proportion  of  capital 
Investment  Is  directed  toward  expensive  and 
labor-intensive  finishing  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion, since  virtually  all  of  the  Japanese  In- 
dustry was  new,  obviously  It  was  built  with 
the  best  technology  of  the  time.  It  Is  a 
truism  that  any  American  s>teel  firm.  If  It 
were  to  start  from  scratch  would  not  end  up 
with  the  same  physical  plant  it  now  has. 
At  first,  the  Japianese  were  concerned  with 
supplying  their  own  domestic  market.  But, 
by  the  late  1950's,  the  backlog  of  demand 
for  steel  in  the  United  States  hcKl  t>een  elimi- 
nated and  the  domestic  Industry  entered  a 
6-year  period  of  greatly  reduced  activity 
and  unused  capacity.  Investment  in  new 
faolUtlee  was  stron^y  affected  by  business 
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oondltlozia,  although  aome  major  projects 
w«r«  started  In  re^MOM  to  shifts  in  iwyfcf^ 
ThU  period  also  saw  the  beginning  o<  the 
rapid  rise  In  Imports.  In  aplte  of  these  un- 
fa voraMe  circumstances,  the  dotneetic  steel 
companies  Intensliled  their  research  activi- 
ties, particularly  In  the  fields  of  Improving 
the  quality  of  raw  materials,  product  de- 
velopment, and  cost  reduction.  The  fruits  of 
these  activities  are  now  In  use  around  the 
world. 

Meanwhile  the  revival  of  demand  for  steel 
In  the  United  States  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  IBM's  stimulated  a  massive  ciq>ltal 
Investment  program  which  Is  stUl  gtrfng  on. 
Largely  because  demand  for  steel  In  the 
United  States  Increases  at  an  average  anntial 
rate  of  about  2^  per  cent  and  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  accelerate  on  any  long-term  basis 
In  the  future,  much  of  this  program  Is  di- 
rected to  improving  the  efllclency  of  existing 
plants  rather  than  toward  any  major  ex- 
pansion of  capacity.  Thus,  the  emphasis  Is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  Japanese 
Industry  which  Is  rtlll  concerned  primarily 
with  erpanslon.  M<»eover,  the  greater  sophis- 
tication of  the  United  States  market  forces 
the  domestic  industry  to  exert  greater  ef- 
forts toward  Improvement  of  existing  prod- 
ucts and  the  development  of  new  ones.  This 
advanced  market  demand  accounts  for  the 
continuing  heavy  Investment  In  fln»«Mng 
processes.  An  example  Is  that  while  there  are 
many  double  reduction  mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  thin  tlnplate  in  the  United  States, 
only  one  is  In  operation  In  Japan.  Public 
concern  about  the  environment,  which  ap- 
peared earlier  in  the  United  States  than  In 
other  countries,  1ms  directed  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  reaearch  and  capital  expendlttires 
toward  pollution  abatement  than  is  the  case 
with  other  steel  making  countries.  Though 
pollution  and  environmental  outlays  have 
much  social  benefit,  they  do  not  tncreaae  the 
volume  of  steel  output  nor  Its  productivity. 
These  thus  become  highly  costly  outlays  as 
they  Involve  expenditures,  but  with  no  prod- 
uct to  sell  from  which  the  coats  may  be 
recouped. 

STKEI.lf* KTWO  nf  TUX  UM11U>  STATn 

Now  that  we  have  reviewed  the  problems 
of  the  steel  Industry  more  generally,  to  get 
a  more  complete  picture  of  the  steel  Indus- 
try  in  the  United  States,  let  us  examine  some 
of  the  basic  economic  and  technological 
characteristics  of  the  Industry.  Capacity  fig- 
ures have  not  been  published  offldally  since 
1960  when  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute annoimced  148,571,000  tons  as  steel 
capacity.  Some  estimates  ranging  up  to  190 
million  tons  and  plus  have  speared  in  Bar- 
ron's and  The  Wall  Street  JoumaL  The  ex- 
act sotirces  of  these  sstlniates  is  unknown, 
and  one  can  only  surmise  that  some  of  these 
fig\ires  have  added  all  new  steelmaklng  fa- 
cilities but  have  not  allowed  for  deductions 
because  of  shutdowns  of  old  facilities. 

The  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  190 
million  ton  figure  is  highly  Inflated  Is  that 
the  Industry  never  has  operated  at  a  weekly 
rata  as  high  as  3  million  raw  tons  (1S8 
million  tons  on  an  annual  basts).  For  the 
eight  week  period  (April  and  May  1971)  out- 
put exceeded  2A  million  tons  weekly,  but 
never  bit  the  8  million  ton  level.  Much  of 
this  current  high  rate  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  strike  buildup  hedge.  In  the  similar 
buildup  in  1968,  the  peak  weekly  rate  at- 
tained was  3,923,000  tons.  Exhibit  1  appen- 
dix depicts  weekly  raw  steel  production  rates 
back  to  1966. 

STMML  TSCHMOLOCT 

Though  the  domestic  steel  Industry  has 
been  criticized  widely  for  a  techn<dogical  lag, 
it  is  intereatlng  to  note  that  the  BOF  (basic 
oxygen  furnace)  method  now  accounts  for 
a  greater  share  of  raw  steel  production  in  the 
United  SUtes  than  In  the  Common  Market 
countries.  Table  1  shows  not  only  that  a 
greater  percentage   of  steel  In  the  United 
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states  Is  produced  by  the  BOF  method,  but 
also  that  actual  tonnage  so  produced  la 
greater  in  the  United  States. 

TABLE  1.-GII0WTH  IN  BASIC  OXYGEN  STEEL  PRODUCTION. 
UNITED  STATES  AND  EEC 

(Thousands  of  not  tonsl 
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EEC 

UnHwIStatM 

Tom 

BOP 

BOP 
(P«f- 

CWIi) 

Total       BOP 

BOP 

CMlt) 

I960.. 
19(5.. 
1970.. 

n,2>7 

M.792 
120,185 

1.777 

18.185 

153,730 

2.2 
19.2 
44.7 

99,282     3.346 
131.462    22.879 
131,331    63.332 

3.4 
17.4 
48.2 

<  Estimatod. 

Sourco:  EEC  Iron  and  Stetl  and  AISI. 

The  foregoing  is  an  interesting  compari- 
son when  one  considers  that  American  pro- 
ducers have  been  criticized  often  for  being 
"slow"  in  adopting  BOP.  The  process  was  In- 
vented in  Austria,  and  there  most  of  Its  rela- 
tively small  TOltmie  of  steel  output  is  BOP. 
Her  neighbors  In  the  EEC  apparently  were 
not  any  faster  than  U.S.  producers  to  adopt 
the  BOP.  These  figures  support  the  further 
contention  that  the  process  Initially  was  ap- 
plicable only  for  small  vessels  and  was  not 
suitable  for  the  large  scale  American  and 
European  plants;  and  that  It  had  to  prove 
Itself  before  the  already  efficient  open- 
he&rths  not  yet  written  off  flnandally  could 
be  retired.  The  large  share  of  BOP  In  Japa- 
nese steel  output,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Japanese  capacity  has 
expanded  so  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years 
and  that  many  of  the  plants  are  all  new.  Ob- 
viously they  contain  the  most  modem  equip- 
ment, as  do  the  new  Installations  In  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere. 

When  it  is  necessary  for  a  firm  to  seek 
new  ci4>ital  in  a  private  capital-oriented 
economy,  management  Is  unable  to  scrap  ex- 
isting facilities  and  build  new  replacements 
at  will  without  regard  for  earnings  and  a 
minimum  acceptable  rate  of  retiim  for  the 
investors. 

roKziaN  ooMPmnoN 

In  examining  the  steel  industry  today,  one 
finds  lllxistratlons  of  all  the  arguments  pro 
and  con  free  trade  and  protection.  Theee 
have  been  well  publicized  on  both  sides  of 
the  argument.  Let  us  examine,  now,  some 
of  the  factors  that  cause  foreign  trade  in 
steel  to  be  market  by  special  considerations. 

For  one  thing,  the  cost  of  ocean  shipping 
from  Japan  does  not  constitute  a  very  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  cost  of  delivering  a  ton 
of  steel  from  Japan  to  the  United  States. 
Exhibit  3  (appendix)  shows  some  representa- 
tive recent  examples  of  ocean  charter  rates 
and  costs  per  ton.  It  is  these  rates  which 
often  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
determine  ocean  transportation  costs. 
Though  the  share  of  Japanese  exports  mov- 
ing to  the  United  States  on  ocean  charters 
is  not  known,  the  amount  is  reported  to  be 
substantial.  And  obviously  such  low  freight 
coete  help  Japanese  penetration  of  the  Amer- 
ican market  partlciilarly  In  coastal  regions. 
Low  charter  rates  from  Europe  also  help 
European  penetration  of  United  States  mar- 
kets. 

Another  factor  that  affects  the  structure 
of  International  competition  Is  the  encour- 
agement of  mergers  In  the  countries  of  our 
major  competitors  In  contrast  to  the  strict 
enforcement  of  antitrust  laws  In  the  United 
States,  which  frown  on  mergers. 

Becent  years  have  witnessed  a  rash  of 
mergers  In  the  countries  of  our  major  com- 
petitors— and  they  have  involved  large  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  small  ones.  Kzhlbit  8  ^>- 
pendlx  3  presents  a  list  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant mergers  In  recent  years,  among  our 
major  International  competitors,  meae 
mergers  are  Indicative  of  more  liberal  atti- 


tudes on  the  part  of  foreign  governments 
toward  mergen  designed  to  promote  rational- 
ization and  to  eliminate  excessive  compe- 
tition. If  the  Justice  Department  allows  the 
National  Steel-Oranite  City  merger  to  go 
through,  this  might  signal  a  change  in  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  antitrust  division. 
Whether  other  mergers  will  follow  is  ques- 
tionable; but  there  is  no  question  that 
mergers  would  Improve  the  position  of  the 
domestic  steel  Industry. 

Another  area  where  domestic  and  foreign 
produced  steel  are  compared  is  in  pricing. 

Exhibit  4  (appendix)  compares  published 
price  changes  In  the  home  markets  of  foreign 
ooimtrles  and  the  USA.  With  the  exception 
of  Japan,  prices  during  and  since  the  recent 
world  steel  boom  have  risen  much  more 
abroad  than  In  the  United  Stetes.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  before  the  recent 
world  steel  boom,  producers  in  Europe  com- 
plained bitterly  about  low  prices,  cut  throat 
competlUon.  and  low  profits,  the  result  of 
which  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  iron 
and  steel  Investments  In  the  Common  Market 
dropped  almost  50  peroent  from  1964  to 
1987;  a  situation  which  in  part  caused  the 
bottlenecks  In  Europe  when  demand  sud- 
denly boomed  toward  the  end  of  1968.  Clearly 
price  cutting  Is  not  a  universal  remedy,  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  Houthakker  in  his  remarks 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.*  He 
states  the  steel  Indtistry  appears  "...  to  be 
handicapped  ...  by  a  lack  of  price  compe- 
tition among  domestic  producers."  He  adds 
further  that  ".  .  .  Since  the  demand  for 
steel  is  subject  to  change  over  time,  output 
had  to  vary  excessively  if  prices  aro  not 
allowed  to  help  maintain  equilibrium.  This 
means  that  the  Industry  must  have  excess 
capacity  to  be  able  to  cope  with  demand  at 
Its  peak."  Examination  of  the  output  and 
price  data  do  not  support  this  assertion. 
The  Industry  has  operated  at  its  highest 
rates  during  periods  of  higher  prices  and  at 
Its  lower  rates  during  periods  of  depressed 
prices.  As  explained  elsewhere,  the  reasons 
for  reduced  output  and  excess  capacity  lie 
much  deeper,  and  are  generally  associated 
with  variations  in  aggregate  demand  for  steel 
using  products. 

Though  foreign  trade  theory  dictates  an 
endorsement  of  free  trade,  it  Is  not  feasible 
in  practice  to  abandon  an  Industry  that  em- 
ploys as  many  people,  marshalls  as  much 
Investment,  and  contributes  as  much  to  the 
gross  national  product  as  does  steel.  One 
might  ask:  What  happens  to  the  displaced 
workers  who  are  hurt  by  imports?  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  argue,  according  to  classical 
trade  theory,  that  the  displaced  workers 
should  transfer  to  other  Industries,  espe- 
cially when  such  transfer  opportunities  are 
limited. 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  there 
are  several  available  remedies  against  im- 
ports so  that  quotas  and  other  import  re- 
strictions consequently  aro  unnecessary. 
Theorotlcally,  this  is  correct.  However,  en- 
forcement and  Interpretation  have  made 
some  of  these  remedies  less  than  meanlngfvil. 
For  example,  domestic  firnu  have  partici- 
pated in  and  have  filed  separate  complaints 
Involving  the  Countervailing  Duty  Statutes, 
but  settlements  ue  still  far  off.  Several  ex- 
an4>les  Include: 

Italian  Trantmission  Toicers — (Ad  Hoc  In- 
dustry Group) :  Countervailing  duty  com- 
plaint was  filed  June.  1966  and  a  special 
duty  imposed  May  1967.  A  portion  of  this 
case  Involving  rebates  of  Indirect  taxes  Is 
still  pending  after  almost  five  yearn. 

Etc  and  V.K.  Steel  Product*— (United 
States  Steel) :  Countervailing  duty-  com- 
plaints filed  October,  1968  on  the  subsidy 
effect   of   indirect   taxes   and    other   export 
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•  As  reported  in  a  release  from  the  Execu- 
tive Ofllce  of  the  President,  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  for  release  18  May  1971. 


Incentives.  The  eases  are  stil.  pending  after 
two  and  a  half  years. 

In  the  antl-dumplng  area,  several  com- 
plaints involving  staliUess  Imports  from  Ja- 
pan aro  cxirrently  under  investigation  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  In  two  complaints 
covering  pig  iron  imports  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion found  Injxury  to  the  domestic  Industry. 
With  the  exception  of  three  other  relatively 
minor  complaints  involving  bar  and/or 
bar  in^wrts  from  Canada  Into  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  from  Australia,  all  the  anti- 
dumping complaints  filed  by  various  steel 
producers  were  dismissed,  the  majority  by 
the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Adjustment  Assistance  provision  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  also  had  little  use- 
fulness— at  least  untu  about  eighteen 
months  ago.  From  passage  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  in  1962  through  late  1969,  all 
petitions  (from  all  sources,  not  Just  steel- 
v.orkers)  were  dismissed.  In  the  last  eighteen 
months,  the  Tariff  Commission  has  inter- 
preted the  law  more  liberally  and  has  awarded 
asslstimce  in  a  ntunber  of  cases,  Including 
some  steelworkers.  The  Inadequacy  of  the 
Adjustment  Assistance  provisions  and  the 
need  for  changes  were  recognized  by  the  Ad- 
ministration In  the  Trade  BUI  of  1970  which, 
however,  did  not  get  through  Congress. 

WHAT   OT   THK   FOTD«X? 

Despite  the  current  problems,  the  steel  in- 
dustry has  a  future,  but  some  poeltlve  action 
Is  imperative.  The  responslbUlty  of  the  steel 
companies  can  be  defined  quickly.  This  is 
maintaining  their  efforts  to  develop  better 
technology  and  to  Improve  efficiency.  A 
growth  in  domestic  steel  shipments  of  2  to  8 
per  cent  annually,  together  with  the  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  changing  customer 
requirements.  Is  enough  to  warrant  con- 
tinuing Investment  in  steel  technology  and 
production  facilities  on  a  substantial  scale.  If 
the  financial  returns  on  that  Investment  are 
competitive  with  thoee  of  alternative  in- 
vestments or  of  other  industries  competing  in 
the  capital  markets. 

The  policies  adopted  and  pursued  by  the 
Federal  government  are  also  critically 
Important. 

The  Oovemment  can  assist  in  many  ways, 
such  as: 

(1)  Tax  policies  to  encourage  Investment: 
As  noted  earlier,  the  principal  method  avail- 
able to  the  Industry  Itself  for  Improving  its 
competitive  strength  and  profitability  is  the 
development  and  application  of  new  tech- 
nologies. The  rate  at  which  this  is  done  de- 
pends on  its  ability  to  form  or  attract  capi- 
tal, a  function  of  its  financial  performance. 
That  ability  is  strongly  affected  by  market 
growth.  It  is  also  affected  by  tax  policy. 
Federal  tax  policy  for  the  past  few  years  has 
intentionally  discouraged  Investment.  This 
has  struck  at  the  steel  Industry  by  reducing 
the  demand  for  steel  from  capital  goods  in- 
dustries. The  curtailment  of  capital  avail- 
able to  the  steel  industry  coupled  with 
sharply  rising  construction  costs  threatens  to 
reduce  the  industry's  ability  to  add  to  its  effi- 
ciency. Thus,  a  prime  requisite  to  the  resto- 
ration of  steel's  financial  health  is  a  more 
favorable  tax  program. 

(2)  The  cost  of  pollution  abatement: 
The  effectiveness  of  capital  expenditures  by 
the  steel  industry  has  also  been  reduced  by 
the  rising  proportion  of  such  expenditures  al- 
located to  pollution  abatement.  This  has  now 
risen  to  about  10  per  cent  of  annual  capital 
expenditures  and,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
terest on  such  Investment,  it  results  In  added 
annual  operating  costs  equal  to  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  amount 
invested  in  pollution  control  facilities.  On 
the  basis  of  steel's  capital  expenditures  in 
lecent  years,  this  means  that  about  $300  mil- 
lion is  now  going  into  pollution  abatement 
equipment  each  year  and  the  annual  cost 
of  operating  and  maintaining  this  equip- 
ment, presently  estimated  about  tlOO  million 
Is  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  930  million. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Again  It  is  noted  that  tiiese  outlays  are  non- 
productive In  the  sense  that  they  yield  no 
sales  return. 

The  drag  on  earnings  and  available  capital 
of  the  magnitude  to  which  the  steel  industry 
is  now  subject  puts  It  at  a  serious  disiul- 
vantage  with  its  foreign  competitors,  who 
do  not  yet  have  to  bear  such  a  burden,  and 
In  the  capital  market  at  home.  So  far,  at 
least,  too  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  economic  implications  of  an  all- 
out  drive  toward  pollution  control. 

Rivalry  ttmnng  government  agencies  and 
lack  of  coordination  between  environmental 
authorities  and  thoee  dealing  with  economic 
policies  have  exacerbated  the  problem.  The 
government  can  help  alleviate  It  by  adopting 
tax  or  other  policies  which  spread  the  finan- 
cial burden  more  equitably  over  the  economy. 

(3)  Imports:  The  most  important  single 
factor  affecting  the  rate  at  which  the  in- 
dustry's efficiency  can  be  in^roved  Is  growth 
in  volume  of  business.  The  spectacular  in- 
creases in  output  per  manhour  achieved  by 
European  and  Japanese  steelmakers  can  be 
traced  to  rapidly  rising  demand  which  en- 
abled them  to  take  full  advantage  of  avail- 
able technology  and  to  do  it  quickly.  As 
noted  above,  demand  for  steel  Is  heavily  in- 
fiuenced  by  the  activity  of  the  capital  and 
consumer  durable  goods  industries,  which, 
in  turn,  is  influenced  by  Inflation,  con- 
simaer  oonfldence,  and  tax  policy.  In  this 
country,  however,  domestic  steel  shipments 
are  also  affected  significantly  by  the  volume 
of  Imports.  Growth  is  essential  to  preswrlng 
the  continued  strength  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

PrinclpfOly  because  of  differences  in  hourly 
labor  costs,  which  no  longer  are  offset  by  dif- 
ferences In  output  per  man  hour,  the  do- 
mestic industry  is  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 
That  disadvantage  is  aggravated  by  tradi- 
tional policies  of  other  governments  which 
encourage  exports,  and  assist  their  steel  in- 
dustries to  acquire  the  capital  they  need. 
These  combined  disadvantages  cannot  be 
mot  directly  by  a  private  industry  operating 
in  compliance  with  the  laws,  especially  the 
labor  laws,  of  the  United  States.  There  U  a 
poasiblllty  that  theee  disadvantages  may  be- 
come less  serious  In  the  f  utxire.  Costs  abroad 
are  rising  rapidly,  although  not  rapidly 
enough  so  far  to  make  any  significant  near 
term  dent  in  the  ooet  gap.  If  the  demand 
for  domesUoally  produced  steel  resumes  its 
rise,  if  Inflation  is  slowed  down,  and  if  the 
gov«nment  adopts  policies  which  encourage 
productive  investment,  the  efficiency  and  fi- 
nancial strength  of  the  domestic  indtistry 
should  Improve  i4>preciably. 

Until  those  changes  occur,  continuation  of 
the  present  voluntary  linUtatlons  on  steel 
exports  to  the  United  States,  with  certain 
changes  needed  to  eliminate  tbelr  moet  seri- 
ous shortcomings.  Is  essential. 

Limitations  on  steel  exports  to  this  country, 
however,  will  not  prevent  certain  trade 
abuses  which  have  long  been  recognized  in 
our  laws.  These  Include  dumping  and  export 
subsidies. 

The  conditions  th«t  have  led  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  steel  Industry  are  not  Immovable. 
The  losses  of  Job  opportunities,  wa^te  of  re- 
sources, and  risk  to  national  security  which 
would  accompany  the  Tftld  deterioration  of 
this  essential  industry  are  too  great  to  be 
borne. 

It  must  be  remembered  when  dlBcusring  the 
status  of  the  domestic  steel  industry  and 
making  International  comparisons,  that  the 
United  States  Industry  is  a  part  of  the  total 
free  enterprise  economic  structure.  To  help 
keep  such  an  institutional  arrangement  via- 
ble, profits  are  essential — at  least  the  future 
prospect  for  profits.  Profits  are  far  lees  Im- 
portant in  Ji^an  than  they  are  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  American 
steel  producers  oould  have  70/80-80/30  debt- 
equity  ratios  even  If  they  desired  them.  In 
the  Common  Market,  the  typical  debt-equity 
raUo  U  00/70-^/30.  Aside  from  profits,  the 
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next  key  challenge  to  the  American  steel 
industry  is  to  try  to  get  unit  labor  costs  to 
show  Improvement  as  huge  capital  outlays 
are  made  in  the  future,  which  type  of  im- 
provement has  not  taken  place  in  the  recent 
past. 

KXHDXT    1. RAW   STEXL    PftODUCTIOir 1971 

Week  ending:  Tons 

Jan\iary   2 3.866,000 

January    9 3.418.000 

January    16 3,684.000 

January   33 3,696.000 

January    80 3,003.000 

February   6 3.033,000 

February   18 3.004.000 

February   30 3.734,000 

February    37 3,780,000 

March   0 3.778,000 

March    13 3.810,000 

March   30 3.844.000 

March  37 3.888.000 

Aprtl    8 3,040,000 

April    10 3,983.000 

April    17 3,906,000 

Aprtl    34 3,036,000 

May   1 3. 900. 000 

May   8 3.000,000 

Blay    16 3,927,000 

May   22 3,909,000 

May   29 2,914,000 

June    6 3,786,000 

June    12 3.737.000 

June    19 3.748.000 

Jime   26 2.647.000 

July  3 2.462.000 

Jmy   10 2.848,000 

July  17 3.888.000 

EXHIBIT  1.— WEEKLY  RAW  STEEL  PRODUCTION  AND  INDEX 
OF  PRODUCTION.  JANUARY  1971 


Pieduclion 

Waak  andini 

net  tons 

Index 

1970 

Jan,  3 

2,603.000 

106.7 

Jan.  10 

2,541.000 

104.2 

Jin.  17 

2.549.000 

104.5 

Jin.  24 

2,520  000 

103.3 

Jan,  31 

2,546,000 

104.4 

Feb.  7 

2,561,000 

105.0 

Feb.  14 

2,530,000 

103.7 

Feb.  21 

2.640.000 

108.2 

Feb.  28 

110.3 

Mar.  7 

2,674.000 

109.6 

Mar.l4.„ 

2,658,000 

108.9 

Mar.  21 

2,678,000 

109.8 

Mar.  28 

1 720, 000 

111.5 

Apr.  4 

2,695,000 

lias 

Apr.  11 

2.644.000 

10B.4 

Apr.  18 

2.686.000 

iiai 

Aor.25 

May  2. 

2.707,000 

111.0 

2.593,000 

106.3 

May9 

2.618.000 

107.3 

"ay  16 

2.625,000 

107.6 

May  23 

2,609,000 

106.9 

May  30 

2.670.000 

109.4 

Jnue6 

2,658.000 

108.9 

Jon«13.„ 

2.637.000 

108.1 

June  20 . 

2,644,000 
2.647.000 

108.4 

June  27 

108.5 

July  4 

2.5S1.000 

104.6 

July  11 

2.568,000 

105.3 

July  18 

2,442.000 

loai 

July  25 

2.377,000 

97.4 

Autl 

2,406.000 

98.6 

Aut.8 

2.436.000 

99.8 

Aui.15 

2. 47a  000 

101.2 

AM8.a 

2.434,000 

99.8 

AU8.29 

1438.000 

99.9 

SoptS 

2,496,000 

102.3 

Sept  12 

2,516,000 

1011 

S«pL19 

2,536,000 

103.9 

Sept  26 

2,466.000 

101.1 

Oet3 

2,454.000 

ioa6 

Oct  10 

t44fll000 
2.403,000 

loao 

Oct  17 

98.S 

Oct  24 

2,397,000 
2,453.000 

2.329,000 

98.2 

Oct  31 

ioa5 

Nov.  7 

95.5 

No».  14 

2,392.000 
2.363,000 

2.289.000 

98.0 

Nov.  21 

96.9 

Nov.  28 _ 

93.8 

0«,5 

2,379.000 

97.5 

Doc.  12 

2,424,000 

2.SG9.00O 
2,257,000 

99.4 

Doc  19 

97.1 

Dec  26 ^. 

92.5 

1969 

Jan.  4 

2,351.000 

96.4 

Jan.  11 „ 

2,405,000 
2.513,000 

96.6 

103.0 

Jan.  25 

2.575.000 

106.5 
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EXHIBIT  1.— HrEEKLY  RAW  STEa  PftOOOCTION  AND 
INDEX  OF  PmOUCTION,  JANUARY  1971— ContiiMMd 


wMk  MMttng 


PndwtiM 

MtlBW 


Frt- 1 2,604,000 

K?i 2,656,000 

K-i5 2.697,000 

£,•*••  22 2,755,000 

«!*1 2,750,000 

JJ*fi 2.750.000 

Mir.  15 2,800,000 

»J«  S- 2,807,000 

•>»»•» 2,826,000 

*P' Jz 2,828,000 

APf- 12 2.821.000 

JPfW 2.800,000 

ApfK 2.817,000 

JJW-3- 2.834,000 

"■"jo 2.784,000 

"nlj 2.817,000 

»!«»24 2,810.000 

"•y'l 2,800.000 

J""«7; 2.776,000 

^"•l; 2,771,000 

J»"*21 2,769,000 

J"?*  28 2, 715. 000 

JlSJi 2.577,000 

J"fe  2 2,568,000 

{"!»» 2.600,000 

l"*? 2.635.000 

*««-2— 2,571.000 

*»«»- 2,565,000 

{"•»»  2.604.000 

*«8-23 2,584,000 

55? 2.635,000 

§?5-?i 2,625.000 

|2^^^ 2,695.000 

5ff»-27 2.730,000 

22- 1,- 2.765,000 

55-}' 2.766.000 

O^-i! 2,746.000 

2?;? 2,798.000 

N"*!- 2.812.000 

2*'?i- 2, 73a  000 

S"*" -  2,/69,C00 

H?;-^- 2,784,000 

S*^!*- 2,806.000 

S«-«-- 2.766.000 

K2-Jf 2,759.000 

85-20- 2.723.000 

0«-27 2.454  000 


IM 
5i 2.650.000 


Jm. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Fab. 
Feb. 
Fab. 
Fab. 
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2.635.000 


20- '.'.'.       2!  697. 000 


2.777.000 
2.821,000 
2,857,000 
2.826,000 


27. 

3 

10. 

17 _    

2< 2;828!000 

=-•2. 2,882.000 

!K-  •- 2,883.000 

!!*W- 2,854,000 

«l«».23 „ 2,8C000 

••»•* 2.885.000 

*>*  0 2,885.000 

*P'-  13 2,893.000 

*l»il2- 2,915,000 

*l»-27 '2,922,000 

"•y* 2,904.000 

"•yll 2,896,000 


106.7 
108.9 

lias 

112.9 

112.7 

112.7 

114.8 

115.1 

115.8 

115.9 

115.6 

114.8 

115.5 

116.2 

114.1 

115.5 

115.2 

114.8 

113.8 

113.6 

113.5 

111.3 

105.6 

105.3 

106.6 

108.0 

105.4 

105.1 

106.7 

105.9 

108.0 

107.6 

110.5 

Iia2 

111.9 

113.3 

113.4 

112.6 

114.6 

115.3 

111.9 

113.5 

114.1 

115.0 

113.4 

113.1 

111.6 

100.6 


108.6 
108.0 
110.5 
113.8 
115.6 
117.1 
115.8 
115.9 
117.3 
118.2 
117.0 
116.5 
118.3 
118.3 
118.6 
119.5 
119.8 
119.0 
118.7 


Waak  anding 


Predndion 
nattom 


Indti 


Indax 


May  18.. 
May  25.. 

Juna  1 

Juna  8... 
Juna  15.. 
lun«22.. 
Juna  29.. 
July  6... 
July  13.. 
July  20.. 
July  27.. 
Aug.  3... 
Aug.  10.. 
Aug.  17.. 
Aut  24.. 
Aug.  31.. 
Sai»t7.. 
Sapt  14.. 
Sapl21.. 
Sa|iL28.. 
Oct  5... 
Oct  12.. 
Oct  19... 
Oct  26... 
No».  2.... 
Nov.  9.... 
Nov.  16... 
Nov.  23... 
Nov.  30... 
Oac7.... 
Dae.  14... 
Dae  21... 
Dae  28... 


1967 

Jan.  7 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  21 

Jan.  28 

Fab.  4 

Fab.  11 

Feb.  18 

Fab.  25. 

Mar.  4 

Mar.ll 

Mar.  IS 

Mar.  25. 

Apr.l 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  15 

kft.ZL 

Apr.  29 

Mays 

May  13 

May  20 

May  27 

Juna  3 

June  10 

Juna 17 

Juna  24 

Julyl 

Julys 

July  15 

July  22 

July  29 

Aug.  5 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  26 

S«pt2 

S«pt9 

Sept  16 

Sapt23 

Sept  30 


2,844,000 
2,86a  000 
2.857,000 
2,798,000 
2,776.000 
2, 79a  000 
2,785,000 
2.697.000 
2,667,000 
2,621.000 
2,561.000 
2,235.000 
2.068,000 
2,032,000 
1.963.000 
1.9M,000 
1.862,000 
1,881,000 

i,88aoOo 

1,860,000 
1.881.000 
1.987.000 
2.026,000 
2,111,000 
2.080.000 
2,175,000 
2.194,000 
2,244,000 
2.356,000 
2.348.000 
2.369.000 
2,388.000 
2.297,000 


2.380,000 

2,450,000 

2.443.000 

2.373,000 

2.376,000 

2.482,000 

2,476,000 

2,582.000 

2,528.000 

2.464.000 

2.476,000 

2,472,000 

2,434.000 

2.385,000 

2,428,000 

2,385.000 

2.447.000 

2.401,000 

2,403,000 

2,408.000 

2.385,000 

2, 3ia  000 

2,281,000 

2,210,000 

2.250.000 

2, 173, 000 

2, 143, 000 

2, 170, 000 

2.220,000 

2,  231, 000 

2,237,000 

2,338,000 

2,318,000 

2, 401,  000 

2, 428,  000 

2,  431,  000 

2,469,000 

2,440,000 

2, 457, 000 


116.6 
117.2 
117.1 
114.7 
113.8 
114.4 
114.2 

lias 

109.3 
107.4 
105.0 
91.6 
84.8 
83.3 
80.  S 
79.8 
76.3 
77.1 
77.3 
712 
77.1 
SI.  4 
83.0 
86.5 
85.3 
89.2 
89.0 

9a| 


97. 


94.| 


97.6 

ioa4 

100.1 
97.3 
97.4 
101.7 
10L5 
105.8 
103.6 
101.0 
101.5 
101.3 
99.8 
97.8 
99.5 
97.8 
100.3 
98.4 
98.5 
98.7 
97.8 
94.7 
93.5 
90.6 
92.2 
89.1 
87.8 
88.9 
91.0 
91.4 
91.7 
95.8 
95.0 
98.4 
99.5 
99.6 
101.2 
100.0 
100.7 


Waak  anding 


ProdueUoii 
net  tone 


Indax 


Oetjj 2. 434,  oft 

Oct  14 2,498,000 

W.21 2.575^000 

2«»-? 2.561,000 

Nw.}; 2,568.000 

2«r.  U 2, 577, 000 

Nw.Jf. 2,662,000 

Nov.  25 — 2.707,000 

D«-2. 2,703,000 

g«<-  ?- 2, 723, 000 

D»e- 1« 2, 747, 000 

g«c.23 2,747.000 

^•^  30 2, 815, 000 

1968 

J»"- 1 2,185,000 

^.•x  «£ - 2.312.000 

J«"->5 2.40a000 

J*"-  2 2,434.000 

i"M 2,440.000 

f*?z 2,422,000 

F*«- 2,53a000 

f»b  If- 2.575.000 

f.*  M 2.626,000 

""■  Ji- 2.660.000 

II«f  }2- 2,692,000 

U»' if- 2, 73a  000 

*•«'■  26 2, 709, 000 

*Pf  2- 2. 744,000 

JPf  ?i 2.68a000 

*Pf  if- 2,686.000 

*Pf|3 2,720.000 

*P'  30 2,682.000 

•*•»  \; 2. 765,000 

"•"if 2,776,000 

j;«)'21 2,765,000 

f*»  28 2,744,00r 

{""•f; 2,726,000 

JuMll 2,66a000 

J'"'•i^ 2,670,000 

^,"•25 2,645,000 

Ju^Vl 2, 571^000 

Juy?; 2,484.000 

July  If 2,469,000 

J«^y23 2,424,000 

i««yM 2.413,000 

A"»  6- 2, 454, 000 

Jue." 2,509,000 

^utjg 2,501,000 

*'*27 2.560,000 

f«Pt3= 2.575,000 

|«Pt  }? 2,615, 000 

S«Pt.  17 2, 67a  000 

S«Pt24 2,645,000 

0«-l 2,615,000 

0^?z 2,633,000 

0*15 2,607,000 

OctK 2,588,000 

Oct  a 2,551,000 

Nw-Jj 2.546,000 

Nov- 12 2.560,000 

Nw-lf 2,565,000 

Nov.  26 2,528,000 

Ooc.  - 2,436,000 

got  10 2.383,000 

Ooe-H 2,431,000 

D«c2« 2,377,000 

Doc  31 2.220,000 


99.8 

102.4 
105.5 
105.0 
105.3 
105.6 
109.1 
111.0 

lias 

111.6 
112.6 
112.6 
107.2 


89.6 
94.8 
98.4 
99.8 

100.0 
99.3 
103.7 
105.5 
107.6 
109.0 
Iia3 
111.9 
111.0 
112.5 

iiai 
iiai 

111.5 
109.9 
113.3 
113.8 
113.3 
112.5 
111.0 
100.4 
109.4 
108.4 
105.4 
101.8 
101.2 
99.4 
98.9 
100.6 
102.8 
102.5 
104.9 


105 
107, 
109. 
108. 
107. 
107.9 
106.9 
106.1 
104.6 
104.4 
140.9 
105.1 
103.6 
99.8 
97.7 
99.6 
97.4 
91.0 


>  Prior  record. 


Note:  Weekly  index  of  product  on  1967  equali  100  or  2  439  701 
net  tons.  ' 


EXHIBIT  2.-C0ST  OF  FREIGHT  FOR  STHL  PRODUCTS  FROM  JAPAN,  RECENT  EXAMPLES  OF  OCEAN  CHARHR  VESSEL  RATES 


Fro« 


To 


Grass 

torn    Flag 


Arrival 


Rate  dollaR/G.T. 


Mar.  la  1971    2  ports  in  Japan. 

June  17, 1970   Japan.. 

Apr.  15, 1970  ....  do       

Jan.  28,1970  ...  .do       

dol      do... ."in; 


One  port  on  U.S.  east  or  Gulf  Coast  and  2 
ports  on  Great  Lakai. 

U.S.  Gulf 

do  "" 

iSi "— — — 

.....do... "*  "*"'       --—.-- 


24,000    Ubaria. 


5, 000   Japanese. 
15,300    Liberia... 

U,900 do... 

25,000    Norway.. 


*Prtl '  284,000  (11J3) 

'46,500(9.30) 

>  142,500  (9.31) 

'8.25 

'190,000(7.60) 


July 

April 

Fabniary 

Do 


■  Lump  sum. 


KxHiarr  Z.— Examples  of  steel  companies 
mergers  abroad 

West  Qermany 

August  Thyuen-Huette  and  Mannetmann 
merged  tube  making  activities  since  Jan- 
uary 1070.  llannesmann  now  has  26  per 
cent  of  EEC  and  most  of  the  W.  Oerman 
tube  production.  August  Tbyasen  Is  the  lead- 
ing European  steel  producer  on  the  Con- 
tinent (13.8  million  net  tons  of  raw  steel 
In  1970) . 

lUeder  Huette  and  Salzgitter  Into  a  new 
company  Pelne-Salzgltter  A.  O.  with  capacity 
of  about  6.6  million  net  tons  of  raw  steel. 


Hoesch  and  Dortmund-Hoerder  merged  In 
1966.  Hoogovens  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
had  42  per  cent  ownership  In  Dortmund- 
Hoerder  has  14  per  cent  participation  In 
the  surviving  company.  It  Is  rumored  that 
Hoogovens  may  merge  this  year  and  plans 
for  jolnUy  operated  new  faculties  are  In 
advanced  stages. 

ROchUng  and  Arbed  of  Luxembourg  will 
Jointly  finance  and  build  a  860.000  ton  ca- 
pacity wire  drawing  plant.  Rfichllng  pro- 
duced 1.8  mUllon  net  tons  of  raw  steel  In 
1970.  whUe  Arbed  produced  6.8  million  net 
tons  and  Is  the  leading  steel  oonqNuiy  In 
Luxemboiirg. 


W.  Germany  now  producing  about  60  mU- 
llon net  tons  of  raw  steel,  had  about  36 
significant  steel  producers  back  In  1960. 
Through  mergers,  their  number  has  been 
reduced  to  about  eight  major  integrated 
steel  producing  groups. 

Netherlands 

Hoogovens"  subsidiary  Demka  Steel  and 
Sombre  de  Meuse  of  France  merged  after 
Dutch-Prench  approval. 

Hoogovens  Is  the  largest  steel  producing 
company  In  the  Netherlands,  of  which 
Demka  la  a  specialty  division  for  wire,  cable, 
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and  tube  products.  Sambre  of  Trance  com- 
pliments Detnka'8  product  line. 

Luxembourg 
Arbed  and  Hadir  merged  as  of  1967.  The 
new  company  accounts  for  nearly  aH  of  the 
Luxembourg   steel    production — close    to    7 
million  tons  in  1970. 

Belgium 

Cockerill-Phenix  Works  merger  is  author- 
ized by  the  European  Commission.  Phenlx 
produces  galvanized  sheets  and  tin  plate. 

Cockerill-Ougree-Providence  and  Esper- 
ance  Longdos  have  merged.  The  new  com- 
pany CockerUl  is  now  the  seventh  largest 
steel  producer  of  EEC  with  an  output  of 
6.7  mUllon  net  tons  in  1970. 
Prance 

Usinor  and  Lorraine-Escaut  since  1967. 
Uslnor  was  a  merger  of  several  companies  to 
build  a  plant  and  concentrate  fiat  product 
plants  In  North  Prance.  Lorraine-Escaut 
made  primarUy  non-flat  products  In  E. 
France  and  tubes  at  plants  in  various  parts 
of  France.  The  tube  making  division  Is  now 
transferred  to  Vallourec  group. 

Creusot  (SPAC)  and  Loire  (CAPI)  two  cen- 
tral Prance  specialty  producers  of  24  plants. 

Vallourec  of  Prance  and  Tube  de  Haren  of 
Belgulm,  also  Tubes  de  Nimi  of  Belguim. 

France's  36  major  integrated  companies  In 
I960  have  been  reduced  through  mergers  to 
only  two  giants — Wendel-Sidelor  and  Usinor- 
Lorraine-Esaut  today.  Both  companies  pro- 
duced each  9  million  net  tons  of  steel  In 
1970  or  together  about  18  million  tons  of 
France's  total  26  mllUon  tons. 
Japan 

Yawata  and  Fuji  Steel  merged  into  Nippon 
Steel  which  now  is  the  world's  largest  steel 
producer  (37.1  mlUlon  net  tons  in  1970  or  36 
percent  of  Japan's  total  raw  steel  output). 

Nippon  Steel  Is  taking  over  Fufi  Sanki 
Steel  Pipe. 

Shinko  and  Asahi  Seikosho  two  Japanese 
wire  rope  producers  affiliated  with  Kobe  to 
merge  Into  a  new  company — Shinko  Kohsen 
Kogyo  as  of  AprU  1, 1971. 

Toshiga  Steel  and  Nisshin  Seiko  merged. 
The  new  company  name  Is  Toshln  Seiko. 

XXRIBrr  4.  STXEL  PRICE  CHANCES ^C.8.  AMD 

FOREIGN 

Summary 
From  December,  1968  through  May  1,  1971 
home  market  prices  have  increased  approxi- 
mately as  follows  (In  percent) : 

United    Kingdom 29 

West    Germany 24 

France    28 

Japan  (Recent  decreases  indicate  pos- 
sibly)   0 

United  States  (based  on  BLS  Index 
Finished  Steel;  ITSS  estimate 
through  May  1) 16.6 

DETAILS    FOR    EACH   COUNTRY 

United  Kingdom 

Increased  6%  In  June,  1969. 

Increased  1-3%  in  November  1969. 

Increased  10%  in  February  1970. 

Increased  5%  in  October  1970. 

Increased  7%  in  April.  1971. 

Originally  the  British  Steel  Oorpun-ation 
proposed  that  the  April.  1971  price  increase 
average  15%.  However,  the  Government  di- 
rected the  BSC  to  restrict  the  Increase  to 
7%.  When  the  financial  results  are  an- 
nounced for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1971,  it  Is  anticipated  that  the  BSC  will  show 
a  loss  of  $60  million  or  more.  The  BSC  said 
that  the  16%  price  increase  was  needed  be- 
cause of:  cost  Inflation  at  home;  heavy  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  coking  coal  and  scrap; 
and  to  pxirsue  Its  program  of  modernization 
and  expansion. 

Reportedly,  the  BSC  Is  expected  to  close 
four  mUls  by  the  end  of  September  of  this 
year  and  possibly  an  additional  six  mills  by 
1973. 

West  Germany 

Increased  10%  In  January,  1069. 

Increased  8%  in  January,  1970. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Plat  roUed  products  and  merchant  bars 
from  6.6%  to  7.6%  December,  1970. 

Semi-flnlshed  products  Increased  from 
5.3%  to  7.3%  December,  1070. 

Specialty  products  Increased  from  4%  to 
6%  January.  1971. 

Producers  are  still  saying  they  Intend  to 
Increase  base  prices  during  the  First  Half  of 
1971. 

During  the  12  month  period  preceding 
July,  1970,  price  of  scrap  was  up  29%  and 
coal  and  other  solid  fuels  26%. 

Workers  received  an  average  10%  wage  In- 
crease effective  October  1,  1970.  Typical  com- 
ment: "There  appears  to  be  no  end  In  sight 
to  the  wage  conflict.  Inflation  must  be 
checked  and  the  labor-wage  conflict  must 
be  dampened  before  economic  conditions  can 
be  calmed  down". 

Prance 

Uuareased  4%  In  October,  1969. 

Increaaed  9%  In  January,  1970. 

Increaaed  6%  to  6%  in  AprU  1970. 

Increaaed  8JS%  on  sheets  and  bara  (Bal- 
ance of  steel  products  (60%)  and  specialty 
steels  expected  to  be  Increaaed  near  future.) 
March,  1971. 

Price  increases  were  In  part  due  to  higher 
coats  of  coke,  scrap,  and  ferro-alloys. 

The  French  Government  has  encouraged 
producers  to  spread  out  their  Increases 
through  stages.  Price  Increase  on  balance  of 
products  during  First  half  of  1971  could 
average  6%  to  6%. 

Japan 

During  1969,  prices  were  Increased  from 
16%  to  60%  depending  on  the  product.  Early 
in  the  First  Quarter  of  1970,  prices  for  cer- 
tain steel  products  leveled  off  and  began  to 
decline.  However,  price  increases  of  about 
10%  were  made  for  specialty  steels  due  to 
higher  costs  of  scrap  and  ferro-alloys.  Prom 
December  1969  to  December  1970,  prices  for 
structurals,  plates,  and  hot  and  cold  rolled 
sheets  declined  about  18%  while  prices  for 
other  steel  products  remained  relatively 
stable  or  increased. 

In  mid-December,  1970  steel  producers  an- 
nounced that  prices  would  be  increased  by 
16%  to  20%  during  January,  1971.  Report- 
edly, cost  of  production  Increased  from  $9  to 
$12  per  net  ton  by  Judy,  1970.  Because  of 
these  rising  production  costs,  steel  producers 
say  they  must  increase  prices.  WhUe  In- 
creases made  in  January,  1971  restored  prices 
to  the  high  level  achieved  diulng  the  early 
part  of  1970,  slgnlflcant  price  reduction 
started  to  take  place  during  February,  1971, 
and  continued  in  March.  Indications  are  that 
present  prices  may  l>e  at  approximately  the 
1968  level. 

TTnlted  States 

In  December,  1968,  the  BLS  Finished  Steel 
Price  Index  stood  at  103.1  (1967=100).  The 
most  recent  published  BLS  figure  Is  118.3  for 
March,  1971.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  Index 
through  May  1,  1971  will  be  120  J.  This  would 
be  an  Increase  of  16.6%  since  the  end  of  1968. 
(Bacauae  December,  1968  was  an  un\isuaUy 
low  proceeds  month  due  to  Bethlehem  Steel's 
$26  per  ton  reduction  in  hot  roUed  sheets  as 
of  November  4, 1968,  the  measurement  of  UJ3. 
prtoe  changes  from  1968  may  be  more  accu- 
rately portrayed  by  using  October  1968  aa  a 
starting  point.  The  BLS  Index  for  October, 
1968  was  104.6;  the  Increase  from  that  month 
through  May  1  la  16.0%. 


MISSION  OP  MERCY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATTVXS 

Thursday.  August  S,  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Erica  Gins- 
burg  is  a  9-month  old  baby  In  my  cton- 
munlty  who  Is  suffering  from  blallary 
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atresia,  a  fatal  liver  disease.  If  a  liver 
transpltmt  is  not  performed  this  baby 
will  soon  die.  Through  the  miracle  of 
modem  medicine,  such  liver  transplants 
are  performed  at  Denver  Medical  Center. 
Only  two  such  operations  are  performed 
each  year. 

Young  Erica  is  the  first  on  the  list  to 
have  such  an  operation.  The  operation 
must  be  commenced  within  three  hours 
after  the  death  of  the  donor  baby  in 
Denver.  This  would  require  that  Erica 
be  flown  to  Denver  at  the  apprc^riate 
time,  day  or  night. 

However,  only  two  commercial  flights 
are  available  from  Cleveland  to  Denver 
during  a  24-hour  period.  It  was  our  hope 
that  the  Air  Force  in  cooperation  with 
the  Coast  Guard  would  assist  in  the  event 
that  the  emergency  flight  was  required 
in  the  near  future  through  its  Medi-vac 
system.  The  Cleveland  Office  of  the  UJB. 
Coast  Guard  immediately  established 
liaison  with  the  family  to  assure  that  the 
baby  would  be  flown  to  a  nearby  Air 
Force  base  and  thus  on  to  Denver.  F\)r 
that  offer,  we  are  very  grateful. 

However,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  stated  that 
it  could  not  cooperate  with  a  jet  flight 
for  the  reason  that  it  could  not  be  in 
competition  with  commercial  air  lines 
or  existing  charter  service.  The  Air  Force 
suggested  that  the  family  charter  a  small 
jet  for  this  purpose.  That  charter  flight 
from  Cleveland  to  Denver  would  cost  the 
young  family  $2,700.00  one-way.  This 
family  is  already  over-burdened  finan- 
cially and  the  young  father  is  a  fourth 
year  medical  student.  The  family 
faces  additional  expense  in  establishing 
a  household  in  Denver  for  3  to  4 
months  after  the  operation  and  during 
recuperation. 

The  Wright  Airlines  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  In  my  congressional  district,  has 
indicated,  under  these  <drcumstances, 
that  it  will  provide  the  necessary  trans- 
portation by  charter  jet,  free  of  charge, 
to  the  fami^  to  meet  this  life-and-death 
crisis.  If  and  when  the  transplant  opera- 
tion becomes  feasible  to  save  Erica's  life, 
and  in  the  event  that  either  of  the  com- 
mercial jet  flights  are  not  available,  this 
outstanding,  public-spirited  company, 
Wright  Airlines  of  Cleveland,  will  fill  this 
critical  gap  and  help  save  a  baby's  life. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Wright  Airlines' 
offer  of  assistance  in  this  onergency, 
few  alternative  solutions  remained,  ex- 
cei>t  a  criK>ling  debt  on  an  already  finan- 
cially over-burdened  family. 

Our  whole  community  and  Erica's 
family  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
public  spirit  of  Wright  Airlines  for  lbs 
concern  and  willingness  to  help.  This 
kind  of  dedication  to  social  needs  de- 
serves the  commendation  of  the  Ameri- 
can pe<^le. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FARM 
LEADERS  REPORT  TO  HOUSE  AO- 
RICULTDRE  COMMITTEE 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CAurouoA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBXSRNTATTVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  a«o  the  Agricultural 
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Interests  of  Butte  County  and  northern 
California  were  honored  by  the  visit  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
headed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Poage,  who  is  doing  such 
a  fine  job  as  chairman  of  the  extremely 
Important  committee. 

Agribusiness  is  of  great  Importance  to 
northern  California.  It  is  the  biggest 
single  industry  in  our  State  and  a  major 
portion  of  the  Golden  State's  export 
business  in  agrlcultiuid  products.  We  in 
northern  California  have  some  unique 
situations  as  it  relates  to  agribusiness 
primarily  because  of  our  specialty  crops 
which  are  so  important  to  our  region. 

We  felt  especially  privileged  to  have 
Chairman  Poaoi  and  mtmy  members  of 
his  outstanding  committee  c(Mne  to  Butte 
County  and  northern  California  to  see 
firsthand  in  the  fields  how  our  farm- 
ing business  is  conducted  and  to  discuss 
with  the  farmers  themselves  otir  pur- 
poses, our  problems,  our  hopes,  and  our 
dreams  for  agribusiness. 

During  an  evening  meeting  which  con- 
cluded the  tour  nine  outstanding  leaders, 
each  representing  a  special  segment  of 
the  farming  industry  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, gave  brief  outlines  of  their  posi- 
tions of  the  total  agribusiness  picture. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee benefited  from  the  presentations 
made  that  everdng.  I  certainly  was  ex- 
tremely impressed  with  them  and  I 
thought  I  would  lllce  to  share  these  views 
and  comments  with  others  in  the  Con- 
gress. Therefore  I  would  lllte  to  submit 
for  the  RscoRD  the  presentations  made 
that  evening: 

ALicom)s 

Prasantatlon  by  Frederlcic  8  Montgomery. 
Durham.  California,  graduate  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  University  of  California,  who 
oi>erates  350  acres  of  almonds  and  walnuts 
as  a  family  corporation  and  560  acres  as  Vina 
Oold  Orchards,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
CaUfomla  Almond  Growers  Exchange  and  a 
member  of  the  University  of  CaUfomla  Agri- 
culture Advisory  Committee. 

Chairman  Poage  and  Distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture : 
Viewed  against  the  backdrop  of  depressed 
prices  and  serious  surplus  situations  haunt- 
ing many  segments  of  agriculture  today,  the 
California  almond  Indiistry  Is  one  of  the 
brighter  areas  of  production  and  marketing. 

The  California  Almond  Growers  Exchange, 
a  grower-owned  cooperative,  processes  and 
markets  over  70%  of  the  total  United  States 
production  which  la  limited  to  California. 
With  Its  leadership  and  wltb  the  cooperation 
of  major  Independent  handlers,  our  Federal 
Marketing  Order — operating  since  1950 — has 
brought  stability  to  the  Industry  and  un- 
p>aralleled  market  development  and  expan- 
sion, both  domestically  and  abroad.  An  ag- 
gressive policy  of  new  product  development, 
adapting  product  form  to  consumer  desires, 
coupled  with  major  advertising  and  sales 
promotion,  has  resiilted  in  creating  a  demand 
which  the  growers  have  answered  with  vastly 
accelerated  plantings.  Tax  advantages  per- 
mitting converting  ordinary  Income  to  capital 
gain  treatment  have  further  encouraged 
many  higher  Income,  non-farm  investors  to 
develop  new  orchards. 

A  brief  review  of  some  changes  during  the 
last  ten  years  wlU  reveal  some  startling 
compartsotis: 

1.  Consumer  demand  for  California  al- 
monds in  the  export  market  has  soared  from 
12,000,000  shelled  pmunds  In  1960  to  over 
67,000,000  In  1970.  Major  export  markets  In- 
clude Japan.  The  Scandinavian  countries, 
England  and  Germany,  long  supplied  exclu- 
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slvely  by  European-produced  almonds,  have 
become  major  users  of  California  almonds 
becatise  of  superior  quality  and  uniform 
grade  and  because  of  several  short  crops  In 
Europe.  Newly-developed  niarkets  In  Caecho- 
slovakla.  South  Africa,  Russia,  Yugoslavia 
and  Austria  will  pvirchase  In  excess  of 
3.000.000  sheUed  pounds  in  1971. 

2.  Domestic  consumption  has  doubled 
since  1960. 

3.  We  are  now  In  the  mall  order  gift-pack 
business.  In  this  Item  alone,  sales  of  the 
California  Almond  Growers  Exchange  have 
Increased  ten-fold  since  1960. 

4.  The  Exchange  Itself  Is  spending  w«U 
over  a  million  dollars  on  national  media  ad- 
vertising and  greatly  appreciates  the  work  of 
your  Committee  In  obtaining  passage  of  the 
Almond  Industry  Advertising  Bill  which  wUl 
be  so  necessary  in  the  future  to  spread  the 
cost  of  advertising  equitably  among  all 
producers. 

Despite  all  of  the  foregoing,  we  are  faced 
with  the  prospects  of  serious  overproduction 
in  the  very  near  future.  New  plantings  are 
outstripping  our  ability  to  rapidly  expand 
consumption.  Only  poor  crops  abroad  have 
saved  us  from  serious  worid  oversupply  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  and  enabled  the  suc- 
cessful disposal  of  the  record  domestic  crops. 
A  comparison  of  acreage  figiires  for  1960  and 
1970  shows: 

Bearing  acres:  1960,  89,600;  nonbeartng: 
23,900;  total.  113,500. 

Bearing  acres:  1970,  147,800;  nonbearlng: 
87.500;  total,  235,300. 

The  87,500  non-bearing  acres  may  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  88,000,000  additional 
shelled  pounds.  Good  growing  ccndltlons 
could  soon  produce  a  California  crop  In  ex- 
cess of  235,000,000  shelled  pounds  and  a  for- 
eign crop  of  220.000.000  for  a  world  crop 
supply  of  465,000,000  shelled  pounds— or 
100,000,000  shelled  pounds  more  than  current 
world  demand. 

Recent  passage  of  legislation  reqtilring 
capitalizing  almond  orchard  development 
coats  wUl  tend  to  deter  new  plantings  but  It 
may  not  be  a  sufficient  brake.  Regrettably, 
it  may  have  come  too  late  to  prevent  the 
explosion  In  production  during  the  next 
decade  before  markets  can  be  expanded  to 
create  demand  to  match  available  supply. 

The  major  problem  facing  the  Industry 
during  the  next  decade  will  be  marked  de- 
velopment, both  domestic  and  abroad.  The 
lmportar.ce  of  expori  markets  for  almonds 
cannot  be  overstated  as  they  offer  the  best 
potential  field  to  Increase  consxunptlon.  Ex- 
panding world  trade  will  be  essential. 

Other  problems  facing  the  almond  Indus- 
try and  other  segments  of  agriculture  center 
arovmd  three  areas : 

1.  With  growing  concern  for  our  environ- 
ment, the  public  awareness  of  ecology,  and 
the  movement  toward  consumerism.  It  will 
be  essential  that  careful,  scientific  Investiga- 
tion be  made  to  support  changes  In  or 
elimination  of  certain  agricultural  practices, 
now  eaaentlal  to  effective,  economical  pro- 
duction. Emotional,  non-sclentlfic  ap- 
proaches to  these  problems  can  create  great 
damage,  both  economically  and  ecologically. 

Emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  funding 
expanded  research  into  such  areas  as  In- 
tegrated biological  pest  control  and  the  dis- 
covery of  control  methods  for  pests,  weeds, 
bnjsb,  etc.,  which  wUl  have  the  least  danger 
to  man  and  the  rest  of  nature. 

2.  Solutions  must  be  found  and  regula- 
tions drawn  to  bring  order  and  equity  In 
farm  employer-employee  relations.  A  National 
Farm  Labor  Relations  Act  which  would  bring 
order  to  the  chaos  which  now  exists  Is  essen- 
tial. The  secondary  boycott  as  a  tool  to  force 
employees  to  join  unions  which  neither  they 
nor  their  employers  wish  to  have  represent 
them  must  be  prohibited.  Effective  ma- 
chinery must  be  established  to  permit  their 
free  choice  of  union  representation  or  total 
rejection  thereof  by  secret  ballot. 
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3.  Strikes  which  threaten  national  or  in- 
ternational commerce  (such  as  the  current 
West  Ooaat  dock  itrlke)  must  be  regulated 
and  machinery  established  to  minimize  eco- 
nomic damage  to  Innocent  third  parties.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  substantial  toimages  of 
almonds  awaiting  export  shipment,  tied  up 
by  strike  activities  at  the  Port  of  Oakland. 
If  this  strike  were  to  last  for  90  days  or 
more  and  we  could  not  ship  almonds  Into 
export,  many  European  fall  orders  would  be 
lost.  This  would  be  a  major  loss  to  both 
almond  producers  and  also  to  the  total  U.S 
balance  of  trade. 

Cattlk 

(Presentation  by  Elwln  Roney,  Chlco,  Cali- 
fornia, who  holds  a  BS.  degree  in  Animal 
Husbandry  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Davis.  He  la  ntnoMng  In  Butte, 
Tehama,  and  Lassen  counties,  combination 
cow,  calf  and  feeder  operation.  Past  Presi- 
dent of  Butte  Ooimty  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, Director  of  California  Cattlemen's 
Association  and  selected  as  Butte  County 
Cattlemen  of  the  decade,  1957-1967.) 

Chairman  Poage  and  Distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Agrtciilture: 

The  cattle  Industry  of  CaUfomla  la  faoad 
with  six  major  problems: 

1.  Imports 

2.  Cost-price  squeeze 

3.  Taxation 

4.  Changes  In  Federal  grazing  practices 

6.  Pestlcldea,  berbleldes,  and  Uvestock 
health 

6.  Ecology 

1.  The  Inconsistent  amoimta  of  meat  Im- 
ports arriving  on  the  West  Coast  cause  gluts 
during  some  seasons.  These  gluts  result  In 
an  unstable  market  for  oiu:  product. 

a.  For  the  last  20  years,  costs  to  produce 
have  Increased  more  rapidly  than  the  price 
received  for  our  product.  Since  1950,  otur 
production  costs  have  Increased  more  than 
40%.  Today,  vn  are  receiving  essentially  the 
same  prices  for  our  animals  that  we  obtained 
In  1952.  Another  Important  factor  Is  that 
California  agricultural  labor  costs  are  the 
highest  in  the  Nation. 

3.  Taxes — after  Interest  costs — are  the  next 
most  expensive  cost  in  beef  production.  Such 
are  the  result  of  assessing  on  inflated  land 
values  rather  than  on  use.  These  inflated 
values  are  also  resulting  In  hardships,  par- 
ticularly when  Inheritance  taxes  must  be 
paid  within  nine  months. 

4.  Increases  In  grazing  fees  and  restricted 
numbers  are  escalating  production  costs. 
Recent  studies  have  shown  that  costs  of 
managing  cattle  on  public  lands  in  Califor- 
nia are  as  great  as  those  on  privately  owned 
lands  at  the  present  time. 

6  Healthy,  well-fed  cattle  are  necessary  for 
maximum  production.  Restrictions  being 
placed  on  pesticides,  herbicides,  and  animal 
health  products  are  decreasing  our  produc- 
tion. 

9.  BocHogy  la  a  broad  proUem.  Our  aliort- 
term  eoologlsta  are  not  basing  many  of  their 
conclusions  on  sclentlflc  fact.  In  one  In- 
stance, a  report  stated  900  cattle,  grazing 
28,000  acres  for  three  months,  contributed 
76  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  poUutlon  In  an 
80,000  tKxe  foot  lake.  When  the  scientific 
facts  were  established,  the  cattle  through 
their  ability  to  convert  forage  nitrogen  Into 
meat  protein,  were  beneficial  by  removing 
large  amounts  of  forage  nitrogen  which  la 
a  potential  source  of  poUutlon. 

Outlook:  I  believe  most  cowmen  owning 
lees  than  1000  cows  wlU  soon  be  a  tihlng 
of  the  past.  Short-term  financing.  Increased 
costs,  and  other  costly  production  problems 
will  bring  this  about. 

Inflation  trends  will  cause  production  coats 
to  Inoreaaa.  Beef  prioee  will  not  keef)  pace. 
These  olrctunstances  can  only  result  In  the 
Intenalflcatlon  of  the  cosft-price  squeeee. 

Population  Increases  and  demands  for 
more  aervlcea  can  only  mean  mora  tana. 
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Numben  at  cattle  graslnc  o°  public  laada 
wUl  be  forced  to  decrease  because  of  pres- 
sure demands  from  people.  Increased  fees, 
decreasing  numbers,  and  possessory  Inter- 
est taxes  on  permits  wUl  reduce  beef  pro- 
duction on  these  lands. 

With  Improved  methods  of  transporta- 
tion, health  problems  are  tocreaslng.  More 
restrictive  use  at  pesticides,  herbicides,  and 
animal  health  materials  will  red\ioe  sup- 
pUes  of  red  meat  to  consumers. 

We  expect  a  greater  UnfMOt  from  weU- 
meanlng  but  mlalitformed  and  misdirected 
ec(rtoglrtB. 

When  the  corporations  and  conglomerates 
become  the  major  sources  of  productloa, 
supplies  WlU  IM  oontroUed.  and  beef  prioee 
will  rise. 

RecommendatUmM:  At  times,  ezeesHvB 
beef  imports  cause  drastic  reductions  In  the 
price  the  producer  receives  for  his  animals. 
One  factor  whloh  would  aid  In  reducing 
this  problem  would  be  to  set  monthly  quotas 
on  meat  Imports. 

A  concerted  effort  should  be  made  by 
government  to  alow  down  Inflation. 

Your  recent  legislation  to  reduce  the  use 
of  capital  gains  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
bona-fide  cowman.  Continued  efforts  alcmg 
these  lines  wlU  help  stablllae  some  of  our 
production  problems. 

More  equity  Is  needed  In  the  ocdlectlon 
of  Income  taxes.  Need  also  exists  to  redruce 
the  danger  of  Inheritance  taxes  wiping  out 
the  continuation  of  the  famUy  operation. 

Grazing  can  be  beneficial  to  public  lands. 
Future  legislation  oontroUlng  use  of  these 
lands  should  be  based  on  recommendations 
in  the  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Oommlasloii. 

Results  of  scientific  researob  should  be 
used  in  decisions  made  regarding  herbicides, 
pestlddes,  animal  health  products,  and 
ecology  problems.  Adequate  funding  should 
be  continued  to  develop  information  and 
products  for  decision  making  and  maximum 
production. 

I  thank  you  tea  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  presentation  to  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
who  are  present  at  this  affair. 


OteAiifs 

(Presentation  by  Mr.  George  M.  Stutz,  Bed 
Bluff,  California.  Mr.  Stutz  was  educated 
In  the  local  schools  in  the  Chlco,  California 
area.  He  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Tehama  County  ASCS  Committee  for  10 
years.  He  was  area  director  of  the  CaU- 
fomla Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association,  and 
active  In  cooperative  ma.tterB  panictilarly 
the  fun<llng  and  establishment  of  the  Chlco 
Bean  Growers,  which  Is  a  cleaning  and  supply 
cooperative  located  at  Nord,  California.) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  DlstlngiUshed  Commit- 
tee Members,  for  the  record,  I  am  George  M. 
Stutz.  I  reside  at  Route  1,  Box  640,  Bed  Bluff, 
California.  My  occupation  Is  farming  and  I 
farm  various  cereal  grains,  row  cropa  and 
orchards  In  the  coimtles  of  Butte  and  Te- 
hama. 

You  are  to  be  complimented  for  Including 
this  hearing  In  Norihem  California  on  your 
busy  Itinerary.  Seldom  do  we  have  this  op- 
portunity. I  trust  my  remarks  wlU  cause  you 
to  become  aware  of  some  of  our  situations 
BO  that  your  future  actions  can  be  tempered 
by  the  remarks  presented  here. 

My  comments  will  focus  on  feed  grains  and 
I  WlU  Identify  with  the  foUowlng  subjects: 

Soli  depleting  base  and  conserving  base 

Timely  announcements 

Farmers  faith  In  government  programs 

Can  efficiency  be  Improved? 

Today,  a  dollar  from  the  market 

Conclusion 

First  I  will  comment  on  the  aspects  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

I  personaUy  feel  that  under  the  set  aside 
program  for  feed  grains  there  should  be  but 
one  sou  depleting  base  on  a  farm  which 
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would  include  cani,  grain  sorghums,  barley, 
oats  and  rye.  With  this  done,  conserving 
bases  should  be  eliminated  since  they  would 
serve  no  usefulness.  Having  but  one  base 
would  eliminate  harassment  of  one  crop 
from  the  other  by  a  particular  feed  grain  not 
being  Included  in  a  program  some  years  and 
being  overplanted  by  participating  farmers. 

Program  announcements  should  be  made 
not  only  before  planting  time  but  before 
plowing  time.  An  example — land  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  was  summer 
faUowed  In  March,  AprU  and  May  of  this  year 
for  the  1972  crop.  Just  this  past  week  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that 
barley  Is  Included  in  the  1972  program.  The 
Department  takes  pride  now  In  that  barley 
Is  being  announced  In  the  program  prior  to 
"planting  time"  and  I  emphasize  "planting 
time"  for  1972. 

To  have  timely  benefited  us,  last  week's 
annoimcement  should  have  been  made  Jan- 
uary or  February  at  the  latest  of  this  year, 
before  "plowing  time". 

Another  Important  fact  la  that  farmers 
should  not  be  left  to  second  guess  what 
crops  will  be  covered  In  our  Agricultural 
Programs  that  are  a  law  of  the  land. 

My  point  here  Is  that  In  1968  and  In  1971 
barley  was  left  out  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. For  the  same  reason  as  pointed  out  In 
my  example  above,  the  announcements  both 
years  were  too  late.  A  farmer  could  not  plow 
or  plant  a  substitute  crop  and  consequently 
his  gross  Income  was  reduced  In  many,  many 
Instances  by  as  much  as  one  half.  Why  didn't 
he  summer  faUow  his  normal  acreage?  Be- 
cause the  farmer  was  led  to  beUeve  barley 
would  be  Included  In  the  feed  grain  program 
In  those  years.  Not  only  was  a  farmer  hurt 
financlaUy,  but  his  fUth  In  farm  programs 
administered  by  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  has  been 
greatly  weakened.  Present  and  future  pro- 
grams WlU  be  looked  at  more  skeptically  for 
fear  there  would  be  announcements  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  too  late  for 
the  farmer  In  this  part  of  the  country  to 
adjust  his  cropping  pattern  for  the  year. 

About  20  years  ago  economists  were  stating 
that  farmers  should  Improve  their  efficiency 
of  production.  This  was  true  at  the  time,  as 
there  were  many  areas  for  streamlining  an 
operation  so  that  It  would  return  more  dxA- 
lars  to  the  farmer.  Farmers  since  then  have 
updated  their  operations.  Today,  within  his 
financing  ablUty,  his  ablUty  to  further  econ- 
omize Is  minimal.  In  other  words,  the  big 
alack  has  been  taken  out  of  the  line.  Where 
do  we  ttun  now?  To  the  market  place  and 
that  Is  where  we  as  farmers  need  your  help 
to  make  this  accomplishment. 

In  conclusion,  I  wotild  like  to  leave  you 
with  this  comment.  I  cannot  conceive  In  this 
day  when  we  are  ci^Ntble  of  putting  man  on 
the  moon  that  we  cannot  exert  some  of  these 
energies  and  technical  knowledge  ablUtles 
to  Inventorying  our  farm  feed  grains  na- 
tionally. With  our  need  established  for  our 
domestic  consumption,  export,  carryover 
needs,  emergency  supply  and  a  safety  ton- 
nage for  drought,  disease  or  crop  faUiure, 
farm  progranis  can  be  so  manipulated  to  en- 
courage or  discourage  production  so  that  a 
realistic  dollar  can  be  obtained  from  the 
market  place  by  the  farmer.  If  we  can  do 
this  with  sugar  beeto,  why  can't  we  do  thU 
with  feed  grains? 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  this  appartualtf 
to  appear  before  you. 

RMANCnfO 

(Presentation  by  Raymon  Freund,  Chlco, 
California,  who  was  schooled  In  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  Employed  In  1962  as  field  man  for 
Chlco  Production  Credit  Association.  Named 
Assistant  Manager  In  1966,  Menager  In  1968.) 

Chairman  Poage  and  Distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture: 

The  continual  shrinking  msrgln  In  tsnn 
commodities  Is  driving  tlM  legitimate  fanner 
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out  of  business.  Since  1962,  we  have  been  in 
a  period  of  dlmlnlshlzig  returns.  The  farmer's 
only  salvation  has  been  Increased  per  sere 
production,  whether  It  be  row  crops,  tree 
crops,  grains,  jMsture,  or  any  other  farm 
commodity. 

Throxigh  the  past  decade,  we  have  seen 
farmers  woik  long  hard  hours  just  to  make 
enough  to  pay  their  property  taxes,  personal 
taxes,  real  estate  payments,  and  Interests  on 
their  operating  loans.  In  many  oases,  ap- 
preciation In  value  of  their  real  property  has 
constituted  their  only  gains. 

This  year,  we  are  looking  at  a  set-aside  or 
drop  on  some  of  our  major  tree  crops  as  high 
as  40%.  Ws  find  It  difficult  to  uppnyt  a  budg- 
et to  maintain  100%  of  an  orchard  In  a 
huBbandUke  manner  when  a  farmer  can  aiiX 
only  60%  of  his  total  crop.  Increased  produc- 
tion costs,  lower  seUlng  prices,  30-30-40% 
set-aside  or  green  drop  have  created  a  real 
problem  In  financing.  Increased  production 
costs  and  decreased  seUIng  pricss  have  made 
production  financing  a  near  ImpoaslblUty. 
The  farmer  Is  In  real  trouble  when  It  takes 
as  much,  or  more,  to  produce  a  crt^  than  he 
receives  In  net  return. 

Shrinking  retiuois  make  It  Inereaslngly  dif- 
ficult for  the  grower  to  meet  his  fixed  Items. 
The  value  of  hU  real  estate  has  reached  Its 
optimum;  no  longer  is  there  a  ready  buyer  for 
his  ranch.  Today,  we  tktt  seeing  good  farm 
land  seU  at  a  price  lower  than  five  years  ago. 
Why?  The  land  \b  slmidy  not  actable  of 
producing  enough  on  today's  depresssd 
market  to  make  farming  a  profitable  enter- 
prise. 

The  fanner  has  used  naodem  practices  and 
compUed  with  all  laws  to  produce  a  product 
that  Is  saleable  and  finds  himself  selling  hla 
goods  at  depression  prices.  Yet,  equipment 
purchases,  repairs,  and  hired  labor  are  at  In- 
flationary prices. 

The  outlook  for  Improvement  1b  dim.  In- 
creased plantings,  to  induce  a  larger  gross 
return,  will  exert  a  detrimental  effect  fur 
several  years  to  come.  Conglomerate  farms 
put  together  by  Individuals  In  other  Indus- 
tries, In  many  cases  for  tax  purposes  only, 
have  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the  man 
who  Is  trying  to  farm  at  a  profit. 

Many  large  corporations  of  our  country 
produce  a  product  and  say,  "We  want  X  num- 
ber of  d<dlars  for  It,  and  If  you  want  It,  that 
is  what  you  pay  for  It."  The  ftomer  produces 
a  product  that  everyone  must  have  to  ava- 
taln  life.  Yet,  for  some  reason,  can  seU  only 
on  the  basis  of,  "What  wUl  you  give  me  for 
It?" 

The  only  way  a  farmer  can  ahow  a  profit 
today  Is  at  the  expense  of  another  farmer. 
For  examine,  last  year,  rains  In  the  East  did 
severe  damage  to  the  dry  bean  crop.  As  a 
consequence,  growers  In  our  area  received  a 
good  price  for  their  beans.  There  has  to  be 
smother  way.  Industry  cannot  survive  by  this 
method. 

Based  on  my  own  personal  experience  as  a 
lending  officer  and  Manager  at  the  Chlco 
Production  Credit  Association,  the  past  two 
years  have,  without  a  doubt,  been  the  tough- 
est the  farmers  have  faced. 

Today,  we  have  loans  on  oiu*  boolu  that  are 
In  doubtful  status.  Two  years  ago,  these 
same  farmers  were  8<dvent  and  operating  at 
a  iHvflt.  We  have  refused  fiw»Tii«iT»g  to  farm- 
ers In  1971  who  paid  their  loans  In  fuU  two 
years  ago  and  ended  the  year  with  a  profit. 
Today,  many  of  these  same  farmers  show 
deficits  In  their  operations. 

If  there  Is  not  a  reversal  of  this  trend  Im- 
mediately, others  who  are  still  solvent  today 
wUl  be  In  trouble  next  year.  IHey  wlU  not 
only  be  In  trouble;  they  wlU  be  broke  and 
out  of  the  fanning  buHneas. 

From  our  point  of  view,  In  dealing  directly 
with  farmers,  we  need  some  real  help  In  the 
foUowlng  areas: 

1.  A  positive  method  for  adding  increased 
operational  costs  on  to  the  Belling  {Hlces  of 
agricultural  products. 
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3.  Provide  a  mare  stable  market  for  term 
oommodltlee. 

3.  Ease  the  costs  of  money — dont  let  Inter- 
est rates  get  out  of  hand  as  tbey  were  In 
1970. 

4.  Stop  beating  down  the  farmer  at  the 
Insistence  of  a  few  radicals  and  sob  sisters. 

Farming  Is  atlU  the  mainstay  of  Amerloa. 
Unless  the  fanner  can  be  relieved  of  having 
to  subsidize  other  businesses  In  this  great 
Nation,  we  will  some  day  be  asking,  "What 
happened  to  the  American  farmer?"  And,  we 
will  point  down  the  road  to  bankruptcy  and 
oblivion  and  say:  "He  went  that-a-way." 

FoBsans 
Presentation  by  William  H.  Holmes,  Straw- 
berry  VaUey,    California,    who    has   a   BJi. 
Degree  In  Wildlife  Management  from  the 
tlnlverslty  of  Ifiasourl  and  an  M.S.  Degree 
from  Yale.  Starting  as  a  compassman  for 
the  Soper-Wheeler  Company  some  36  years 
ago,  he  has  served  as  Company  Vonsttr,  Vice- 
President  and  Is  presently  President  of  the 
Company.  Has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Technical   Advisory   Council   of   the   Forest 
Producta  Laboratory,  University  of  Calif  omla, 
since  1968  and  was  elected  President  In  1970. 
Chairman  Poage  and  Distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture : 
I  represent  a  kind  of  agriculture  that  was 
not  featured  in  our  tour  this  afternoon.  And 
although  our  farm  contains  some  70,000  acres, 
it  ranks  only  third  in  size  among  farms  of 
this  type  in  Butte  County.  I  am  here  rep- 
resenting the  Tree  Parmer.  We  are  in  the 
business  of  growing  and  selling  forest  prod- 
ucts.   We    raise    and    merchandise   sawlogs, 
pulp  logs,  poles,  piling,  and  Christmas  trees. 
As  land  owners,  we  are  also  Involved  in  craz- 
ing, mining,  and  recreation.  It  is  a  business 
filled  with  risks  from  fire,  Insecta,  disease, 
and  tax  assessors.  It  is  characterized  by  large 
capital  investment,  long  periods  ol  time,  and 
low  returns. 

When  I  learned  of  the  opportxmity  to  tell 
my  troubles  to  this  distinguished  committee, 
I  was  overjoyed.  When  I  was  told  to  limit  my 
remarks  to  five  minutes,  I  cried.  I  dont  need 
five  minutes,  I  need  five  days!  Well,  with 
this  time  restriction,  what  partlciilar  misery 
should  I  emphasize?  What  favor,  or  program. 
should  I  request?  I  finally  decided  that  the 
one  thing,  above  all  else  in  this  particular 
time,  that  you  could  do  for  the  Tree  Farmer 
would  be  to  maintain  a  healthy  skepticism 
as  regards  the  frantic  proposals  of  the  new 
cuLlt  of  envlronmentallsta  who  would  reshape 
the  world  to  their  design. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  turn  a  con- 
sistently deaf  ear  to  these  people,  because 
much  of  what  they  want  to  do  is  worthwhile 
and  should  be  done.  Much  of  what  they 
want  to  accomplish  is  long  overdtie  and 
should  have  been  started  years  ago.  Much 
of  what  they  aim  for  Is  In  the  public  Interest 
under  anybody's  definition.  But  ecology  is 
not  a  moral  cnisade.  It  is  a  science;  the  study 
of  the  balance  of  nature.  Its  riddles  will  not 
be  solved  by  Instant  guesswork  programs. 
Rather,  they  will  entail  years  at  persistant 
and  painstaking  work. 

What  I  am  asking  is  that  when  you  are 
warned  of  some  imminently  hovering  plane- 
tary catastrophe,  that  you  "keep  your  cool" 
and  demand  facta  rather  than  hysterical 
rhetoric.  Is  the  situation  really  as  bad  and 
as  urgent  as  presented?  Does  the  proposed 
program  really  solve  the  iHt>blam?  If  so,  at 
what  cost  and  at  whose  expense?  Perhaps  the 
basic  question  is:  How  should  the  need  to 
protect  traditional  freedoms  in  American 
society  be  balanced  against  the  need  to  pre- 
serve the  physical  environment? 

Our  problem  Is  the  Instant  environmental- 
ist who  Just  learned  about  ecology  90  days 
ago  and  now  rushes  forward  with  a  program 
calling  for  a  batch  of  laws  regxilating  the 
Tree  Farmer's  business.  We  have  been  In 
business  at  this  one  stand  for  66  years,  and, 
God  and  the  Tax  Assessor  willing,  we  hope 
to  be  in  bualnesa  another  66  years.  At  least, 
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we  are  making  our  plans  in  that  direction. 
And  our  only  chance  of  success  Is  to  main- 
tain our  Inventory  by  planting  new  trees, 
nursing  our  growing  stock,  and,  above  all 
else,  protecting  our  soil.  If  it  washes  away — 
polluting  the  streams — it  Is  lost  forever  (for 
all  practical  purposes) — and  we  are  out  of 
business.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  here  Is 
that  In  Tree  Farming,  long-range  profits  are 
maximized  with  intensive  conservation  prac- 
tices. In  fact,  the  Tree  Farmer  was  the  origi- 
nal conservationist  in  the  United  States. 
However,  we  do  look  down  our  noses  at  these 
Johnny-come-latalys  and  their  simplistic  so- 
lutions to  what  we  know  are  oonq>lex 
problems. 

These  same  folks  that  drive  past  a  herd 
of  Herefords  and  think  of  steak;  pass  a  wheat 
field  and  think  of  bread  and  bakery  goods; 
and  pass  a  vineyard  and  think  of  wine,  will 
drive  past  a  stand  of  timber  and  never  think 
of  it  in  tarms  of  tables  and  chairs  and  paper 
and  2  X  4's  and  shingles  and  plywood. 

There  are  other  peculiar  inconslstancles. 
There  Is  some  devastation  in  connection  with 
the  harvest  of  almost  any  crop.  Wheat,  corn, 
and  rice  planta  are  destroyed  In  the  har- 
vesting process,  and  In  the  fall  of  every  year 
agricultural  fields  are  pictures  of  devastation. 
Yet,  this  annual  occurrence  Is  not  only  com- 
pletely accepted,  we  have  a  naUonal  holiday, 
namely.  Thanksgiving,  to  celebrate  the  event! 
In  contrast,  when  the  Tree  Parmer  harvests 
his  crop,  there  are  cries  of  rape  and  murder. 
This  Is,  of  course,  basically  slUy,  but  the  cur- 
rent hue  and  cry  is  too  loud  to  Ignore  and 
swarms  of  envlronmentallsta  are  exerting 
pressure  to  regulate  or  stop  the  tree  harvest- 
ing process. 

We  can,  I  believe,  have  Just  exactly  the 
kind  of  environment  we  are  willing  to  pay 
for,  and  we  should  be  wUllng  to  pay  for  a 
better  environment  than  we  now  have.  But 
it  will  not  be  industry  that  foota  the  bill, 
nor  the  Government.  It  vrtll  be  you  and  me. 
We  wUl  pay  the  bill  through  higher  taxes 
at  the  local  and  national  level,  we  will  pay 
the  bill  In  terms  of  higher  prices  for  the 
things  we  buy,  and  we  will  pay  the  bill  with 
a  lower  standard  of  living — including  more 
restrictions  on  how  we  live. 

The  point.  It  seems  to  me,  is  that  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  America  Is,  by  definition,  more 
than  physical.  And  if  it  is  necessary  some 
day — even  some  day  soon — to  sacrifice  the 
Intangible  aspects  of  quality  for  the  sake  of 
physical  survival.  It  should  not  yet  be  ac- 
cepted as  obvious. 
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Ouvxa 

George   Chaffln,   Orovllle, 
a  B.S.  Degree.  AgrlciU- 


( Presentation    by 
California,  who  has 

tural  Economics,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  Actively  engaged  In  production  of 
olives,  beef  cattle,  and  numerous  tree  crops. 
Past  President,  Butte  County  Farm  Bureau 
and  presenUy  Director,  Olive  Advisory 
Conmilttee.) 

Chairman  Poage  and  Distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture : 

I  have  been  Involved  in  growing  olives  all 
my  life.  My  predictions  for  the  future  of 
the  Industry  are  more  uncertain  than  they 
have  ever  been. 

California  produces  over  96%  of  the  oUvea 
grown  in  the  United  States.  TTie  industry's 
major  problems  can  be  classed  In  three 
categories : 

1.  Over-production 

2.  Extremely  high  oost  oT  harvest 

3.  Oompeiltlon  from  foreign  countries 
where  workers  are  paid  a  much  smaller  wage 
scale  and  where  rules  and  regulations  are 
not  nearly  so  strict  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  pesticides  and   cleanliness 

Betumlng  to  the  first  category  of  over- 
production— In  the  years  since  World  War 
Q.  bearing  olive  acreage  in  CaUfomla  re- 
mained fairly  stable  at  about  36,000  to 
27.000  acres.  Then,  in  1967,  we  had  a  crop 
about  15%  of  normal.  In  tha  toUowlng  year 


of  1968,  we  had  a  bumper  crop  of  over  70,000 
tons  and  received  a  price  of  over  $400  a 
canning  ton.  This  crop  came  during  %  yev 
when  Northern  California  water  was  begin- 
ning to  be  deUvered  to  tiie  San  Joaquin 
VaUey.  Growers  there  with  newly-watered 
land  were  looking  Tor  a  crop  to  plant.  From 
1968  to  1971,  over  12,000  acres  were  planted. 
These  plantings  in  the  coming  years  wiU  give 
us  40%  more  olives  to  market.  Over  6.000 
acres  were  planted  by  one  stook-holdlng 
company  In  that  area  to  take  advantage  of 
excess  proflta  and  tax  loopholes  as  well  as 
to  put  newly-irrigated  land  to  use. 

PrlmarUy  because  of  over-production,  the 
price  per  ton  delivered  to  the  canner  dropped 
frtan  $400  in  1968  to  about  $260  in  1969  and 
$170  in  1970.  This  year's  heavy  crop  is  esti- 
mated by  some  people  to  exceed  70,000  tons. 
We  anticipate  a  carryover  of  some  30,000 
tons  in  the  can.  Consumption  has  been  about 
6  million  cases  or  about  40,000  tons  per  year 
over  the  past  ten  years.  We  are  also  looking 
at  12,000  new  acres  that  will  come  into  bear- 
ing In  the  next  few  years. 

Next,  the  extremely  high  oost  of  harvest. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
in  an  attempt  to  develop  a  satisfactory  me- 
chanical harvester.  Little,  if  any,  success  has 
been  registered. 

Last  year.  It  cost  a  grower  about  $130  a 
ton  to  pick  and  deliver  olives  to  the  cannery. 
The  average  retvim  to  the  grower  was  about 
$170  per  delivered  ton. 

The  average  olive  picker  who  helped  har- 
vest the  crop  picked  by  hand  about  600 
pounds  of  olives  a  day  for  which  he  was 
paid  about  $26.  It  required  approximately 
350,000  man  days  or  gave  employment  to 
about  10,000  men  for  one  month  at  a  time 
of  the  year,  "Oct.  and  Nov.."  when  lew  other 
Jobs  in  agriculture  were  available.  Over  the 
years,  olive  growers  spend  over  one-half  of 
their  gross  return  to  harvest  the  crop. 

It  is  In  labor  that  Importa  with  their 
lower  harvest  costs  really  hurt  us. 

Importa  are  the  third  and  final  major 
problem  that  plague  olive  growers.  California 
olives  have  traditionally  been  processed  In 
four  ways: 

1.  Ripe 

2.  Green 

3.  Dried 

4.  OUve  oU 

In  the  years  foUowlng  World  War  n, 
cheaper  foreign  olives  have  taken  over  almost 
everything  but  the  canned  ripe  olive  market. 
Tlie  first  offering  of  foreign  ripe  processed 
olives  are  now  being  tendered  in  the  United 
States.  Last  year,  Spain  alone  sent  some 
46.289  tons  of  processed  canned  green  olives 
to  ths  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to 
stem  the  flow  of  these  oUves  which 
were  harveated  with  cheap  labor  and  in  ques- 
tionable cleanliness. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  are  to  maintain  a 
stable  olive  Industry  in  Califomla»  we  must 
somehow  find  a  way  to  compete  with  foreign 
olive  importa.  This,  as  I  see  It,  can  only  be 
done  by  Increasing  tariffs  and  by  developing 
mechanical  harvesting  to  cut  coste  so  we 
can  better  compete  with  Spanish  and  other 
foreign  olives. 

The  California  olive  industry,  through  Ite 
state  marketing  order,  has  spent  many 
dollars  to  increase  marketa  and  develop  me- 
chanical harvesting.  The  industry  throu|^ 
ita  federal  marketing  order  has  done  much 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  ita  product.  The 
40,000  ton,  6  million  case  consumption  of 
ripe  olives  seems  to  rise  all  too  slowly.  The 
future  of  the  olive  industry  with  ita  12,000 
to  16,000  full  and  part-time  employees  and 
an  Industry  that  has  gross  annual  sales  of 
36  to  40  million  dollars  is  very  uncertain. 

How  can  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
help  us  in  the  years  to  come?  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  increase  \isage  of  olives  Is 
through  the  school  lunch  program.  We  have 
been  having  dlfflculty  getting  ripe  olives 
placed  in  the  program.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Conmilttee  will  accord  careful  and  favorable 
consideration  to  the  wtanmwMm^gtlpn,  q^  ^i^g 
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months  to  come  with  the  objective  of  impos- 
ing the  olive  Industry's  economy. 
Thank  you. 

PEsncmxs 

(Presentation  by  James  Mills,  m,  Hamilton 
City,  California,  who  attended  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  in  the  College  of 
Engineering.  He  Is  Managing  Partner  of 
James  Mills  Orchard  Co.;  President,  James 
Mills,  Growers  Service  Co.;  President,  Butte- 
Olenn  Citrus  Association;  Director,  Sunklst 
Growers,  Inc.;  Member,  Program  Committee 
of  Pear  Zone;  Member,  Fresh  Bartlett  Pear 
Advisory  Board;  and  Member,  Control  Com- 
mittee, California  Tree  Fruit  Agreement.) 

Chairman  Poage  and  Distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture : 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address 
these  few  remarks  on  pestlddas  to  you 
members  of  the  Committee. 

We,  at  James  Mills  Orchards  QoQ^>any, 
farm  several  hundred  acres  each  of:  Pears, 
Prunes,  Oranges,  and  some  Olives.  We  devel- 
oped the  property  In  1912  and  have  operated 
It  since  then. 

D\irlng  this  time  we  have  watched  peat 
control  practices  change  from  crude  sprays 
of  poorly  refined  oils,  tars,  ooppw  and  Boa,pe 
to  sophisticated  chemicals  that  work  only 
on  specific  targete.  The  old  method  was  a 
shotgun  approach — killing  all  Insects — good 
and  bad.  Today  we  are  scqiUrlng  the  ability 
to  pick  our  target  and  leave  many  beneficial 
Insecta,  thus  approaching  an  Integrated 
system  of  biological  chemical  control  of 
economic  peste. 

In  this  effort,  we  are  hindered  in  many 
ways.  Public  research  funds  are  being  re- 
duced or  channeled  into  other  programs;  i.e., 
ecological  problems.  Government  testing  re- 
qulrementa  In  many  cases  are  so  costly  and 
lengthy  that  developers  of  new  producta 
are  discouraged,  or  the  cost  becomes  pro- 
hibitive to  the  user.  Unfortunately  for  us,  it 
is  not  often  possible  to  pass  these  Increased 
coste  on  to  the  consumer. 

Our  goal,  of  course,  is  to  produce  safe, 
edible  fruit  at  a  cost  that  will  leave  us  a 
profit.  We  must  practice  pest  contrrt  if  we 
are  to  produce  an  acceptable  product.  This 
spiles  to  tree  crc^s,  vegetables,  grains  and 
all  food  crops. 

To  give  you  a  specific  example  of  how  we 

use  pesticides  on  one  of  our  crops.  Pears 

In  the  winter  there  are  two  dormant,  or  pre- 
bloom  sprays;  during  the  blosson  period,  as 
many  as  twelve  sprays  or  dusta  of  streptomy- 
cin to  control  fire  bUght  bacteria;  after  petal 
fall  and  through  harvest,  three  to  five  sprays 
for  red  spider  mite  and  worms.  There  la 
only  one  thing  wOTse  than  a  worm  In  a  pear, 
and  that  is  one-half  a  worm! 

This  pest  control  coste  as  much  as  $200 
per  acre.  We  must  constantly  change  mate- 
rials to  keep  ahead  of  the  paste'  ability  to 
develop  resistance,  to  comply  with  govern- 
ment regulaUons,  and  to  attempt  to  keep 
our  oosta  down.  Since  so  many  of  these 
materials  are  toxic  in  varying  degi«e  to  man. 
It  is  necessary  also  to  constantly  observe 
every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  Injury  to 
the  employees  during  and  after  application. 
AU  of  this  requires  a  thorough,  up-to-date 
knowledge  of  the  pesttddes  being  used  and 
available  for  use. 

I  feel  that  we  are  progressing  in  the  di- 
rection of  more  biological  control,  both 
through  the  introduction  of  beneficial  Insect 
predators  and  through  selective  breeding  of 
planta  resistant  to  insecta,  fungiis,  bacteria, 
eta. 

This  work  of  producing  ever-increasing 
amounto  of  wholesome  food  cannot  be  left 
entirely  to  the  farmers  and  prlvata  industry, 
but  must  be  carried  on  in  the  publicly 
financed  Agricultural  Colleges,  Research 
Stations,  and  by  Extension  Service  speclallste 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  produce  food  at  the 
bargain  price  It  is  today. 
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Pkttnxb  and  Pxachjb 

(Presentation  by  J.  L.  Sullivan.  Yuba  Otty, 
California,  a  graduate  of  Stanford  University. 
He  is  a  grower  of  pears,  peaches,  prunes,  and 
cattle.  Presently  President,  California  Can- 
ners  &  Growers,  a  grower-canner  coopera- 
tive vrlth  annual  gross  sales  in  excess  of 
$110,000,000.) 

Chairman  Poage  tmd  Distinguished  Iton- 
bers  of  the  Bouse  Committee  on  Agriculture : 

Growers  of  cling  peaches  and  prunes  in 
California  are  in  the  most  serious  depression 
since  the  early  1930's. 

Three  to  five  years  ago,  choice  cling  peach 
orchards  were  selling  at  $3000  an  acre,  while 
choice  prune  orchards  were  selling  at  $2600 
per  acre.  At  present,  these  same  orchards  are 
for  sale  at  (clings)  $1600  to  $1750  per  acre: 
prunes  from  $860  to  $1260  per  acre.  Even  at 
these  low  prices,  vmder  present  marketing 
conditions,  margins  are  so  low  that  there 
Is  not  enough  cash  generated  to  make  pay- 
menta  on  the  land. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  orchards  in  my  Im- 
mediate area  are  for  sale.  The  fundamental 
reason  for  the  chaotic  ooxuUtion  is  that  we 
have  an  oversupply  condition  In  both  of 
these  o<»nmodltles. 

Let  us  look  at  peaches  fliat.  Peach  sales 
and  plantings  have  been  increasing  In  a 
healthy  manner  during  the  past  twelve  years 
when  a  number  of  several  severe  Impaota 
caused  the  industry  to  reach  ita  present 
disastrous  condition.  These  follow: 

1.  Supplies  of  cling  peaches  and  competing 
frulta  increased  dramatically. 

2.  Our  exporta,  because  of  Indirect  subsi- 
dies by  the  Australian  and  South  African 
Industry,  declined  fifty  percent. 

3.  The  cyclamate  ban  destroyed  approxi- 
mately ten  percent  of  our  market. 

4.  The  concentration  of  buying  jwwer  into 
less  and  less  organizations.  Fifteen  years  ago 
we  sold  to  twenty-seven  canneries.  Today  it 
is  under  ten. 

6.  Inflation.  Higher  costs — which  have  in- 
creased In  some  Instances  over  fifty  percent 
during  the  past  five  years.  Taxes,  interest, 
maintenance  and  repairs,  etc. 

The  California  prune  industry  has  more 
problems  than  the  peach  induatry. 

A.  Through  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, we  have  an  over-plant  in  prunes: 

a.  Short  crops  over  a  pterlod  of  yesrs. 

b.  The  tremendous  Increase  in  prune  Juice 
during  the  late  fifties  and  sixties  which  re- 
sulted in  high  prices  at  the  time. 

c.  lArge  plantings  have  brought  about 
these  over-plantings. 

B.  In  1970,  we  had  to  virtuaUy  discard 
thirty-five  percent  (66,000  tons)  of  our  crop. 
This  year  it  will  be  forty  percent  (75,000 
tons). 

C.  Presently,  there  are  between  one  hun- 
dred and  one  hundred-fifty  growers  who  have 
received  "Dear  John"  letters  from  their  pack- 
ers, saying  that  they  do  not  want  their 
prunes  In  1971. 

D.  Money-lending  agencies  are  moving 
their  funds  away  from  prunes  into  other 
commodities. 

E.  As  a  result  of  countless  gimmicks  by  our 
Western  European  Allies,  our  export  market 
has  been  curbed  significantly. 

F.  Inflationary  costa,  next  to  supply,  are 
the  greatest  problem  we  have. 

The  Immediate  outlooks  for  both  peaches 
and  prunes  are  dismal. 

In  peaches,  we  shall  continue  with  our  re- 
search and  quality  control  program;  also, 
with  our  adTertlslng,  merohandlslng.  and 
Burpl\u  control  programs.  Otir  tree  puUlng 
program  has  been  most  successful.  Within 
two  years,  we  hope  that  our  supply  will  again 
be  In  a  healthy  relationship  with  demand. 

The  pnma  Industry  also  has  research, 
quality  control,  advertising,  merohandlslng, 
and  set-aside  for  surplus.  In  the  latter  area, 
there  Is  room  for  Improvement  and  we  shaU 
need  your  help. 

:ioiu:  Wa  in  tree  trait  oaed 
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more  totils  to  work  with  in  order  to  aet  the 
table  properly.  Congress  can  help  directly  or 
indirectly: 

1.  By  passing  the  Slak  Bargaining  Bill. 

2.  By  insisting  that  oin-  Government  con- 
front the  Australian  and  South  African  mar- 
keters with  their  hidden  subsidies.  Should 
they  continue,  we  should  reoalve  equal  funds 
to  oocnbat  shipping  ratea  and  merchandising 
subterfuges. 

8.  We  should  have  the  right  to  partldpato 
in  allotment  programs  if  we  so  wish. 

4.  T lending  instltutloiis,  which  start  mov- 
ing large  funds  away  from  agriculture, 
should  be  qxiestloned  by  Congress. 

6.  Tax  shelters  for  large  Income  groups, 
both  individuals  and  corporations  who  are 
investing  in  orchards,  should  be  changed  in 
an  equitable  manner. 

6.  The  cyclamate  indemnification  bill 
Bhoiild  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
are  many  growers  who  will  be  unable  to  se- 
cure a  line  of  credit  this  December  unless 
the  bill  Is  enacted  into  law. 

With  grower  initiative  and  prudent  asslst- 
anoe  from  Congress,  we  believe  that  the 
serious  ]xoblems  in  the  peach  and  prune  In- 
dustries can  be  solved. 


(Presentation  by  W.  Bruce  Wylle,  Ooluaa, 
Oallfomla,  who  is  a  gradiuta  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Los  Angeles.  He  farms  rice 
and  grain  crops  in  Glenn  County,  and  rice, 
grain,  prunes  and  walnuta  in  C<^usa  County. 
He  is  Director  and  immediate  Past  President 
of  Farmers  Bice  Co-op;  Director  and  Treas- 
urer, Calif (»iila  Rice  Research  Foundation; 
Member.  UjS.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
National  Rice  Advisory  Committee;  Member, 
Rloe  Advisory  Committee,  California  State 
Farm  Bureau;  and  Director  Sunsweet  Driers, 
Inc.,  Riverbend  Prune  Drier,  Colusa.) 

Chairman  Poage  and  DiBtinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  ComnUttee  on  Agriculture: 

The  rice  Industry  is  preeently  faced  with 
five  (6)  major  problems.  These  are: 

1.  The  threat  of  a  reduction  in  acreage  tor 
1973  allotment. 

3.  A  cost-prloe  squeeEe. 

3.  Diminishing  demand  for  Public  Law  480. 

4.  The  current  longaboremen's  strike. 

6.  The  effeot  of  the  European  Common 
Market  on  U.S.  rloe  sales. 

These  subjecta  are  of  deep  ooooem  to  the 
Calif  omla  rloe  fanner,  and  I  shall  now  elabo- 
rate on  each  in  detail. 

1.  Tha  main  concern  of  meet  rloe  farmers 
Is  what  program  to  expect  for  1972.  After  a 
10%  cut  In  1960  and  a  16%  cut  in  1970,  the 
California  rice  farmer  cannot  stand  a  further 
reduction  in  acreage. 

In  1966,  and  again  In  1068,  rice  farmers 
and  agricultural  businesses  serving  the  rice 
industry,  purchased  equipment  and  enlarged 
their  facilitleB  in  many  cases  to  meet  the 
Government's  request  for  increased  tonnage 
of  rice  to  feed  hungry  allies.  In  most  cases, 
part  of  these  obligations  still  exist.  On  much 
of  the  rice  land  in  Butte,  Glenn,  and  Colusa 
Counties,  rice  is  the  only  crop  that  can  be 
farmed  at  a  profit.  Money  is  being  spent  by 
the  California  rice  Industry  Itself,  under  ita 
own  research  program,  to  develop  rotation 
crops  that  will  return  a  profit  to  the  rice 
farmer.  Thus  far,  we  do  not  have  a  reliable 
rotation  crop. 

2.  The  rloe  farmer  is  no  exception  to  the 
cost-price  squeeze.  The  cash  return  per 
to  the  rloe  producer  today  Is  approximately 
the  same  as  it  was  in  1961  or  even  back 
1954-66.  However,  production  items  (with 
the  possible  exception  of  fertilizer)  have 
doubled  and  in  some  cases  have  tripled  In 
cost.  As  an  example  of  this,  the  g^ph  which 
I  will  attach  to  this  presentation  and  give 
to  the  Committee — delineates  the  imbalanoed 
relationship  between  harvester  oosta  and 
rice  market  prices  for  the  years  1960  through 
1970. 

To  secure  the  yields  neoeasary  to  sunriTa, 
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fertUlzer  axid  ipny  bUla  ott»a.  nin  In 
of  100  per  men. 

3.  Tbe  (llmlnliiMng  defnaod  for  PubUo 
Law  480  rloe  has  bad  a  definite  Impact  upon 
tbe  California  rice  farmer.  Tbe  rloe  Indoatry 
baa  done  an  outetandlng  Job  ctf  feeding 
hungry  people  tbrougbout  tbe  world. 

4.  Tbe  European  Common  Market  la  a  real 
problem  area  for  Soutbem  rice  produoera. 

5.  Tbe  most  pressing  current  problem  U 
tbe  longshoremen's  strike  and  tbe  railroad 
strike.  In  California,  tbe  balance  of  tbe  1970 
rice  crop  as  well  as  OCC  rice  bas  all  been 
sold  to  South  Korea.  Yet,  due  to  tbe  long- 
shoremen's strike,  we  are  unable  to  mill  and 
ship  this  nee.  This  situation  Is  of  deep  oon- 
cem  to  rice  growers,  particularly  because 
there  appears  to  be  no  effort  to  negotiate  a 
settlement.  Filled  sales  orders  are  being  beld 
at  various  ports  and  this  could  result  In 
business  being  lost  forever. 

The  outlook  for  rice  Is  clouded.  Much  will 
depend  on  tbe  policies  set  by  our  Oovem- 
ment  regarding  PL480  rloe  sales  and  aaaUt- 
ance. 

As  a  member  of  tbe  California  delegation 
to  tbe  National  Rice  Advisory  Council  wblcb 
met  recently  in  Washington,  D.C.,  we  were 
briefed  by  representatives  of  tbe  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  to  tbe  present  world  situa- 
tion and  problems  In  rice.  Tbe  vartoua  ape- 
clallsts  and  economisrts  presented  a  «n«Tn«i 
picture.  If  all  information  presented  la 
aUowed  to  stand  without  challenge,  we  are 
Indeed  In  a  serious  meas.  Their  reports 
showed: 

A.  VS.  Dollar  sales  down. 

B.  World  production  up  due  to  effect  of 
tbe  Oreen  Revolution. 

C.  Heavy  inventories  in  some  countries. 

D.  Competition  from  concessionary  sales 
by  Japan,  Thailand,  T7.AJi.  and  others. 

E.  Lack  of  demand  for  PL480  rice. 

F.  Loss  of  European  Conunon  Market  sales 
to  South  America  because  of  very  high  sub- 
sidies given  to  tbe  South  American  rice 
producer. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  recommend  a  meaning- 
ful rice  program  imtll  we  know  Department 
policy  on  off-shore  sales  and  the  policy  of 
administering  the  PL480  program.  Lacking 
that  Information,  several  thoughts  are  put 
forth  for  consideration: 

1.  Leave  acreage  "as-ls."  Most  farmers  can 
111  afford  any  cut. 

a.  Correct  tbe  Inequities  eq>erlenced  by 
XT.S.  exporters  In  selling  to  European  Com- 
mon Countries. 

3.  Aggressively  sell  U.S.  farm  commodities 
wherever  possible. 

4.  We  need  to  be  certain  our  Oovemment 
employees  administering  the  various  sales 
programs  for  agricultural  commodities  show 
and  have  complete  concern  for  tbe  U.S. 
fanner  and  bis  prime  objective. 

6.  That  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture 
represent  Agriculture — ^NOT  Budget,  Labor, 
Department  of  State,  or  some  other  country. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
with  a  word  of  conunendatlon  for  an  old 
friend  of  mine  and  also  for  an  extremely 
dedicated  and  knowledgeable  public 
official. 

The  arrangements  for  this  orientation 
tour  and  briefing  in  Butte  County  were 
made  by  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Hatch  of  Orovllle, 
who  is  one  of  the  finest  farmers  I  have 
known  and  Alva  W.  Mitchell,  county 
director  and  farm  adviser,  Butte  County 
Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

The  success  of  this  meeting  can  be 
attributed  directly  to  their  organizing 
skills  and  their  hard  woi^  in  coordi- 
nating these  presentations  which  I  have 
today  shared  with  you  and  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  hear  much  about  the  problems  of 
agriculture  and  about  the  problems  of 
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our  Nation.  When  I  see  and  know  dedi- 
cated, hard  working  individuals  such  as 
Ur.  Hatch  and  Mr.  IfitcheU  and  all  of 
those  whose  presentations  I  have  pre- 
sented above.  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
fvtture  of  our  coimtry  and  I  know  that 
agribusiness,  as  the  farming  industry 
may  now  be  properly  called,  remains  the 
backbone  of  our  economy  and  the  back- 
bone of  our  society.  We  will  be  successful 
with  fine  people  such  as  these  working 
for  the  Nation. 
Thank  you. 
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of  tbe  American  Legion,  Governor  of  Alaska, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  other  appropri- 
ate government  officials. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  ON  OIL  PIPELINE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    Al.AtatA 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  The  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line is  a  vital  issue  in  Alaska  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  Oil  to  be 
transported  via  the  pipeline  is  desper- 
ately needed,  for  several  reasons.  For 
one,  the  United  States  is  experiencing 
a  severe  energy  crisis,  and  faces  an  even 
greater  one  in  the  near  future.  Second, 
our  current  petroleum  supply  is  now 
largely  connected  with  events  in  the 
troubled  and  explosive  Middle  East. 
Third,  Alaskan  oil  has  a  very  low  pollu- 
tant content,  an  increasingly  important 
consideration.  Fourth,  the  Alaskan  econ- 
omy is  extremely  depressed,  with  the 
highest  statewide  unemployment  rate  in 
the  country,  by  far. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  for  the 
need  to  build  the  pipeline  soon,  as  rec- 
ognized by  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Alaska.  Meeting  in  Ketchikan. 
Alaska,  the  Legion  passed  the  following 
resolution: 

RXBOLunoN  No.  71-23 

Whereas,  a  viable  oil  exploration  and  de- 
velopment program  Is  vital  to  tbe  defense 
of  the  United  States;  ttnd 

Whereas,  a  state  of  Instability  and  military 
crisis  exists  In  the  Middle  East  where  the 
United  States  imports  over  50%  of  Its  fuel 
thereby  Jeopardizing  tbe  production  and  ex- 
ploration and  free  flow  of  oil  and  related 
fuels  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  tbe 
United  States:  and 

Whereas,  the  defense  posting  of  this  Na- 
Uon  along  with  critical  national  civilian 
needs  require  tbe  immediate  exploration, 
development  and  processing  of  domestic  oil 
reserves  as  soon  as  possible;  and 

Whereas,  these  critical  needs  can  be  met 
by  the  Immediate  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Prudho  Bay  Oil  fields  of  Alaska 
by  tbe  respective  United  States  oil  compan- 
ies of  the  field  which  contain  some  SOO  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  with  a  resultant  pipe  line 
for  transportation  of  said  oil  to  tbe  military 
and  energy  markets  of  tbe  United  States: 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  tbe  American  Legion  assem- 
bled in  convention  May  13  through  15,  1971 
at  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  that  tbe  Secretary  of 
Interior,  tbe  Honorable  Rogers  B.  Morton, 
be  urged  to  issue  forthwith  without  imdue 
delay  the  necessary  pipeline  construction 
permits  to  the  Alyeska  Pipe  Line  Company 
for  construction  of  tbe  Ttans-Alaska  Pipe 
Line  from  the  Prudho  Bay  oil  fields  to  tbe 
soutbem  seaport  terminus  of  Valdez,  Alaska 
or  other  appropriate  seaport;  be  It 

Further  Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  Alaska  Congressional 
delegation.  National  LeglslatlTe  Oommlttee 


NIXON  WOOS  REDS  IN  CHILE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5.  1971 

B£r.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuing threat  of  Communist  revolution 
in  Latin  America  is  evident  in  the  re- 
cent news  coverage  of  "Dr.  Castro's"  dis- 
avowal of  "new  ties  with  the  UJ3.,"  and 
his  statement  that  "the  stars  of  Cuba 
and  Chile  shall  go  forward  together  to 
illuminate  the  path  of  Latin  American 
revolution." 

The  administration,  however,  con- 
tinues along  its  merry  path  of  appease- 
ment— it  has  even  approved  easy  credit 
terms  under  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  for  military  supplies  for  Chile.  Tba 
administration  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand communism — whatever  the  Com- 
munists want,  they  give  them,  whether 
we  are  technically  at  war  with  than  or 
whether  they  nationalize  American  in- 
dustries within  their  borders  and  then 
threaten  to  refuse  to  indemnify  the 
American  owners  for  their  losses. 

I  ask  that  a  related  news  article  be 
inserted  in  the  Rzcoso  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  tbe  Christian  Science  Monltw, 

Aug.  6. 1971 J 

CAs-rxo  Dampens  Talk  or  Nrw  Ties  Wrrn  U.S. 

(By  James  Nelson  Ooodsell) 

Tbe  possibility  of  some  new  sort  of  rela- 
tionship between  Havana  and  Washington 
has  apparently  been  dashed  by  Cuban  Pre- 
mier Fidel  Castro. 

In  a  speech  in  which  he  pledged  "Cuban 
solidarity  with  revolutionary  movements  ta 
Latin  America,"  Dr.  Castro  took  a  number 
of  verbal  swipes  at  tbe  United  States. 

"We  are  not  seeking  concUlatlcm  of  any 
kind  with  Yankee  Imperialism,"  be  said. 
"There  will  be  no  concessions  of  any  kind 
to  the  Imperialist." 

Dr.  Castro  spoke  on  tbe  18tb  anniversary 
of  bis  own  revolutionary  movement  which 
be  linked  with  the  struggles  "of  tbe  op- 
pressed" in  Latin  America. 

The  Cuban  leader  made  no  mention  of  the 
recent  Nlxon-admlnlstratlon  overtures  to 
Communist  China,  nor  did  he  refer  to  recent 
United  States  congressional  suggestions  that 
the  time  has  come  for  Washington  to  look 
afresh  at  tbe  Issue  of  policy  toward  Cuba 
with  a  view  toward  the  reestablisbment  of 
relations. 

RAKO  LINE  SEEN 

But  bis  words  appear  to  put  a  damper  on 
tbe  suggestions  and  seem  to  Indicate  he  does 
not  have  any  plans  to  take  Cuba  along  the 
route  that  Peking  Is  following  In  opening 
the  door  to  Washington's  overtures. 

Cubanologlsts  In  the  United  States,  In 
reflecting  on  the  speech  given  last  July  26 
now  that  texts  are  available,  regard  the 
Cuban  Premier's  remarks  as  bard  line,  brook- 
ing little  hope  for  any  relaxation  of  tbe 
tension  between  Washington  and  Havana. 

On  the  other  band,  some  observers  note 
that  during  tbe  past  year  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  have  on  several  occsislons  car- 
ried on  negotiations  on  such  Issues  as  the 
return  to  tbe  United  States  of  skyjackers 
and  on  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 

Indeed,  on  one  recent  occasion,  Dr.  Castro 
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permitted  the  dally  refugee  airlift  plane  from 
Cuba  to  Miami  to  carry  North  Americans  who 
bad  been  held  In  Cuban  confinement  for 
several  months.  Such  a  concession  appeared 
to  be  a  possible  breakthrough  on  the  use  of 
tbe  airlift  for  other  purposes  than  ferrying 
Cubans  wanting  to  go  Into  exile. 

EVENTS  OO  VNICENTIONED 

Dr.  Castro's  speech  made  no  mention  of 
these  events,  however. 

It  did  Include  a  lengthy  review  of  Cuba's 
economic  situation.  Dr.  Castro  admitted  nu- 
merous problems,  but  bis  speech  this  year 
was  a  much  more  hopeful  accounting  of 
Cuba's  economic  arrangements  than  his 
speech  last  year.  He  Indicated  that  statistics 
be  bad  with  blm  during  bis  2  V^ -hour  speech 
show  a  gTEulual  Improvement  In  the  economy 
despite  "contrary  factors."  He  ticked  off  these 
points: 

The  failure  to  meet  the  revised  sugar- 
harvest  goal  of  6.66  million  tons  was  the 
result  of  a  prolonged  drought  and  "tech- 
nical breakdowns"  In  some  sugar  mills.  Tbe 
harvest,  consisted  Just  a  week  before  he 
spoke,  totaled  Just  under  6  million  tons. 

Tbe  drought  that  affected  sugar  also  hit 
tobacco,  rice,  and  cattle  production.  In  ad- 
dition, a  swine  disease,  which  bas  now  been 
controlled,  forced  the  destruction  of  a  siz- 
able number  of  pigs. 

Production  In  both  light  and  heavy  Indus- 
try Increased  in  tbe  first  six  months  of  1971 — 
with  some  increases  as  much  as  16  and  20 
percent  more  than  in  tbe  first  six  months  of 
1970. 

It  was  Abvlous  that  this  last  point  gave 
Dr.  Castro  a  sense  of  hope  that  some  of  the 
Island's  economic  problems  were  behind  him. 
But  be  called  on  Cubans  to  face  whatever 
domestic  economic  or  foreign  political  chal- 
lenges "resolutely,  valiantly,  and  decisively." 
He  promised  Cubans  additional  bard  times 
ahead,  but  held  out  some  hope  for  improve- 
ments in  the  future. 

He  also  appeared  buoyed  by  the  presence 
on  the  platform  of  Chilean  Foreign  Minister 
Clodomiro  Almeyda.  He  spoke  in  warm  terms 
of  Chile's  new  Marxist-leaning  government. 

"Tbe  stars  of  Cuba  and  of  Chile  shall  go 
forward  together  to  Illuminate  the  path  of 
Latin  American  revolution,"  he  said. 


THIRD    ANNIVERSARY    OP    SOVIET 
INVASION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVK8 

Thursday,  August  S,  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  August  21 
is  the  tliird  anniversary  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  and  occupation  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. It  was  3  years  ago  that  Soviet 
tanks  rolled  into  Prague  and  snuffed  out 
the  bright  flame  of  personal  freedom 
which  had  begim  to  flicker  in  the  brave 
Czechoslovakian  people. 

Since  that  time,  the  seeds  of  individual 
liberty  planted  by  Mr.  Dubcek  and  his 
courageous  followers  have  withered  com- 
pletely. All  dissenting  voices  have  been 
squelched,  political  trials  have  been  held, 
the  party  has  been  purged,  and  Mr. 
Dubcek  has  been  unceremoniously  re- 
lieved of  all  duties  and  forced  to  return 
to  private  life.  What  fate  the  future 
holds  for  him  cannot  be  guessed,  but  it 
is  bound  to  be  uncomfortable. 

The  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  re- 
minded the  United  States,  and  the  world, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  forsaken 
the  use  of  armed  might  to  accomplish 
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its  goals.  Just  how  far  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine  might  be  taken  is  unclear,  but 
what  is  clear  is  that  we  must  never  drop 
our  guard.  Whether  a  similar  step  might 
be  taken  by  the  Soviets  in  Greece  or  the 
Middle  East,  where  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  interference,  cannot  be 
divined. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  does  have  the 
capablUty,  and  the  demonstrated  deter- 
mination to  impose  its  iron-fisted  will 
upon  socialist  countries  which  deviate 
from  the  Moscow  line. 

This  is  a  situation  which  free  men 
everywhere  must  constantly  guard 
against. 


OAKLAND  CITY  COUNCIL  CALLS  FOR 
QUICK  END  OP  WAR 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUIMS 

or   CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  greatest  chance  we  will  have  to  end 
finally  this  Nation's  tragic  adventurism 
in  Southeast  Asia  will  come  when  senti- 
ment against  the  war  develops  in  every 
neighborhood  and  community. 

It  is  one  thing  for  politicians  in  Wash- 
ington to  pontificate  against  the  war;  it 
is  something  different  when  the  people 
and  their  local  elected  officials  speak  out. 

I  am  very  encouraged  by  the  recent 
action  taken  by  the  Osikland  City  Covm- 
cil  in  passing  the  following  resolution 
calling  for  "withdrawal  of  all  American 
military  force  from  Indocliina  by  the 
earliest  date  possible". 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  city 
council  of  this  city  which  I  represent, 
and  I  now  place  their  resolution  into  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Resolution  on  Oakland  and  the  Indochina 
Wab 

Whereas,  on  June  16,  1B71,  tbe  National 
Conference  of  Mayors  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  withdraw  all  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Southeast  Asia  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971;  and 

Whereas,  continuation  of  tbe  war  bas  bur- 
dened tbe  Nation  with  Immense  expenditures 
and  has  resulted  in  cutbacks  of  Federal  funds 
needed  In  Oakland  to  fight  poverty,  provide 
Jobs  and  bousing,  and  to  assist  with  other 
City  needs:  and 

Whereas,  service  In  Indochina  exposes 
American  troops  to  easy  access  to  heroin  and 
other  drugs  so  that  many  servicemen  are  re- 
turning to  the  communities  of  this  country, 
including  Oakland,  as  drug  addicts,  thereby 
aggravating  the  many  social  and  police  prob- 
lems already  serious  In  Oakland  and  through 
tbe  country;  and 

Whereas,  the  percentage  of  casualties 
among  black  and  brown  servicemen  Is  far 
higher  than  their  percentage  In  the  total  na- 
tional population  and  since  there  Is  a  high 
proportion  of  minority  people  In  Oakland's 
draft  age  population,  Oakland  residents  bear 
an  especially  heavy  burden  In  continuation 
of  this  war.  This  City  Council  Is  concerned 
about  all  tbe  citizens  of  Oakland  who  are 
being  killed  and  Injvired  In  this  conflict;  and 

Whereas,  continuation  of  the  war  takes  a 
heavy  toll  of  death  and  destruction.  Increases 
dissension  at  home,  erodes  our  Nation's  posi- 
tion abroad  and  wastes  our  human  and  capi- 
tal assets;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  Oakland  bas  a  vital  stake  in 
rapid  termination  of  American  involvement 
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In  tbe  Indochina  war  and'  therefore  the  Oak- 
land City  Council  hereby  urges  Congress  and 
tbe  President  to  adopt  those  measures  which 
will  Insure  a  prompt  end  of  this  war  and 
^^-ithdrawal  of  all  American  mUltary  forces 
from  Indochina  by  the  earliest  date  possible. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
CRISIS 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  S.  1971 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  last 
May,  for  the  third  time  in  5^  years,  the 
Western  world  found  itself  in  the  midst 
of  a  serious  international  monetary 
crisis.  All  the  usual  signs  were  manifest. 
Vast  sums  of  moneys  surged  back  and 
forth  across  national  boundaries;  tour- 
ists were  swept  up  in  the  confusiim  of 
rapidly  fluctuating  exchange  rates;  eco- 
nomics ministers  met,  adjourned,  and 
met  again;  commentators  talked  at 
length  of  speculators,  parity,  exchange 
rates,  the  forward  market,  and  the  spot 
market.  Most  ominous  was  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  as  a  dollar  crisis, 
and  mention  of  the  so-called  revolt 
against  the  dollar. 

Often,  the  complexity  of  these  develop- 
ments reached  baflSing  proportions.  But 
despite  the  Jargon  and  the  confusion  of 
the  moment,  the  real  significance  of 
events  became  clear.  Very  simply,  the 
rationale  for  the  dominance  of  the  dollar 
in  world  finance  has  weakened.  For  years 
we  have  been  unable  to  earn  on  our  sales 
abroad  and  from  investment  by  for- 
eigners in  the  United  States  a  quantity 
of  foreign  money  sufficient  to  balance  the 
quantity  of  dollars  that  we  have  spent 
abroad  for  imports,  foreign  investment, 
economic  aid,  and  military  assistance. 
The  result  has  been  a  sustained  inter- 
national payments  deficit. 

For  some  time  now  we  have  paid  lip- 
service  to  the  need  to  correct  our  balance 
of  payments  deficit.  The  events  of  last 
May  clearly  emphasized  the  need  to  do 
much  more  than  indulge  in  vague  rheto- 
ric and  stopgap  measures. 

I  have  vigorously  supported  proposals 
which  would  effectively  strengthen  our 
currency.  We  must  do  everjrthing  possi- 
ble to  fight  inflation.  The  exercise  of 
Presidential  authority  to  dampen  down 
wage  and  price  increases  in  the  vitfUly 
important  construction  industry  deserves 
the  support  of  all  Americans. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  oosponsorlng 
two  bills  introduced  yesterday  which 
would  enable  the  executive  branch  to 
deal  more  broadly  with  inflati(m  and  the 
related  problem  of  unemployment.  In 
sponsoring  these  measures  I  am  not 
criticizing,  but  rather  am  seeking  to 
strengthen  the  President's  economic 
pltms. 

The  first  measure  would  establish  a 
Wage-Price  Board,  with  the  authority  to 
pubUsh  standards  by  which  decisions 
with  respect  to  wages  and  prices  can  be 
measured  in  terms  of  their  inflationary 
impact  on  the  economy.  The  Board 
would  then  seek  the  cooperation  of  all 
segments  of  the  economy  in  avoiding 
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actions  which  are  Inconsistent  with  Its 
recommendations. 

This  legislation  complements  the  au- 
thority the  President  has  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  freese 
wages  and  prices  temporarily  with  the 
objective  of  promoting  economic  well 
being  and  growth. 

The  second  bill  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Council  on  Produc- 
tivity to  rodiu^e  the  one  established  by 
Executive  order.  The  new  Council  would 
work  throtu^  regional  and  local  orga- 
nizations to  be  established  from  labor, 
management,  and  the  public  down  to  the 
plant  level.  In  addition  to  establishing  a 
local  organlzatiODal  structure,  this  bill 
would  strengthen  the  existing  Council  by 
provldhig  It  more  specific  operating 
guidelines,  as  well  as  adequate  funding 
for  staff.  The  objectives  of  this  Commis- 
sion would  be  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
labor,  management  and  State  and  local 
governments  to  promote  increased  pro- 
ductivity. In  this  way  we  may  work  to 
Insure  that  our  goods  and  services  re- 
gain their  dominant  place  in  the  world 
maiicet. 

I  support  the  accelerated  depredation 
measures  that  have  been  Implemented  by 
the  Oovemment,  and  proposals  to  rein- 
state the  vitally  important  Investment 
tax  credit.  By  encouraging  industries  to 
invest  in  new.  more  advanced  equipment, 
these  measures  will  help  make  our  pro- 
ducers more  competitive.  I  support  legis- 
lation to  expand  the  operations  of  the 
n.S.  Export-Import  Bank. 

I  also  support  the  administration's 
Imaginative  proposal  to  found  a  Domes- 
tic International  Sales  Corporation  which 
would  allow  American  firms  to  set  up 
domestic  subsidiaries  to  market  products 
abroad.  Under  this  prc^posal,  taxes  on 
the  products  sold  abroad  by  these  sales 
corporations  would  be  deferred  until  the 
prc^ts  were  transferred  back  to  the  par- 
ent corporation,  Xhua  encouraging  pro- 
ducers to  expand  their  exports. 

I  am  coeponsoring  legislation  to  help 
relieve  the  steel  industry  from  the  on- 
slaught of  foreign  competition.  The  Steel 
Trade  Act  of  1971  would  limit  imports  in 
1971  to  approximately  15  million  tons. 
It  would  provide  for  realistic  product 
and  geogiaphlc  alinements  and  an  im- 
port growth  rate  of  not  more  than  2>/'2 
percent  annually. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
has  recently  shut  down  its  Ohio  Works 
in  Youngstown,  one  of  the  largest  steel 
mills  in  the  State.  Major  layoffs  have 
been  aimouuced  by  Republic  Steel  in 
Canton  and  Massillon  and  by  other  pro- 
ducers in  Ohio.  We  must  enact  legisla- 
tion to  enable  our  country  to  compete 
on  a  more  equitable  basis.  We  must 
maintain  a  strong,  viable  steel  industry 
for  our  national  economic  welfare  and 
security.  To  be  fully  effective  this  meas- 
ure must  be  temporary  and  coupled  with 
the  early  enactment  of  the  investment 
tax  credit. 

In  these  ways  the  steel  industry  and 
other  American  industries  can  regain 
their  leadership  in  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency. Only  then  can  American  workers 
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have  meaningful  Job  sectulty.  Only  then 
can  the  dollar  be  truly  strengthened. 

The  struggle  to  Implement  these  im- 
portant suggestions  will  not  be  easy,  but 
it  must  be  undertaken.  The  need  for  ac- 
tion cannot  be  denied.  To  illustrate  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  to  cite 
examples  of  heartening  progress,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  that  several  recent 
news  articles  be  printed  in  the  Rigors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  TUnM,  July  20,  1971] 

MiBvoTjnfXH  Ovm  th>  Douam  AnoHa 

Ettrofxams  CoMTDfUXS 

(By  Clyde  H.  Fwnsworth) 

Paub. — ^AU  Uie  signs  point  to  continued 
nervouanees    over    the    dtdlar    in    Europe. 

Over  the  last  week  tlie  dollar  has  been 
sinking  to  new  lows  In  Frankfurt.  The  price 
of  gold  la  creeping  higher. 

There  has  been  a  speealatlTe  flurry  over  a 
poaslble  upward  revaluation  of  the  French 
frano  and  many  observers  believe  that  with 
their  newly  acquired  dollar  holdings  the 
French  will  take  a  tougher  monetary  line 
against  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Otganlsatlon  for  Bconomlc  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  reported  In  a  recent 
study  on  the  United  States  that  European 
oonoem  over  the  dollar  Is  tending  to  check 
the  expected  upsurge  In  Biutipean  purchases 
of  American  seeurltlaa. 

Meanwhile,  the  Swiss  Parliament  Is  debat- 
ing the  conditions  attached  to  Swiss  National 
Bank  purchases  of  special  American  bonds 
denominated  In  Swiss  francs. 

In  the  line  print  of  the  purchase  agreement 
the  United  States  was  protecting  from  bear- 
ing any  exchange  loss. 

The  Swiss  authorities  are  being  crltlaed  for 
entering  Into  the  agreement,  especially  since 
Swiss  francs  over  the  last  two  and  a  half 
months  have  been  worth  7  per  cent  more  in 
terms  of  the  dollar. 

In  a  dlscxiaslon  last  Friday,  French  Finance 
Minister  Valery  Olacard  d'Estalng  said  the 
troubles  with  the  monetary  system  lay  In  the 
way  the  American  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cits were  being  financed. 

He  objected  to  American  pressure  on  for- 
eign central  banks  to  hold  dollars  In  their 
reserves. 

Some  observers  believe  he  was  serving 
notice  that  France  will  play  a  harder  game. 
This  year  France  has  already  converted  $280- 
milllon  Into  gold  to  reduce  Its  debt  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  The  gold  came 
from  American  reserves.  There  Is  now  a  grow- 
ing expectation  of  further  transactions  of 
this  type. 

American  gold  reserves  stand  a  little  above 
•10-bllllon,  against  close  to  $80-bUllon  of 
official  dollar  llabUlttes. 

European  monetary  authorities,  qualified 
sources  report,  would  like  the  United  States 
to  finance  Its  deficit  by  borrowing  from  the 
im:f. 

As  the  United  States  goes  into  Its  credit 
lines  with  the  I.MF.  the  IM^.  baa  Increai- 
Ing  Infiuence  over  American  monetary  policy. 
This  would  probably  create  nmjor  poUtloal 
problems  within  the  Umted  States. 

But,  as  one  source  put  It:  "The  Europeans 
feel  this  Is  the  only  chance  they  have  of  get- 
ting a  reduction  In  the  American  balance-of- 
paymenta  deficits." 

Again  ti>day  In  Frankfurt  the  dollar  feU  to 
a  new  low  against  the  floating  German  mark. 
It  was  quoted  at  8.4000  marks  to  the  dollar 
at  Its  low  for  the  day,  and  then  recovered  to 
3.4730.  The  Oerman  central  b«mk  was  not  a 
seller  of  doUars  In  the  exchange  market  to- 
day, as  U  bad  been  last  week. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  23, 1B711 

DOLLAX  WXSKXira  AS  OOU>  AOVAMCXa — ^MONB- 

TAXT    UmuoB    CoNmnixs    m    Ectopxam 
Maxkcis 

IjOhdon. — ^There  were  signs  of  further 
monetary  unease  today  as  the  dcrilar  weak- 
ened against  the  Oerman  mark  and  the 
French  franc,  and  the  price  of  gold  leaped  to 
Its  highest  price  in  many  months. 

Oerman  monetary  authorities  hinted, 
meanwhUe.  that  the  Increasingly  higher 
valued  "floating"  mark  will  not  return  to  its 
old  parity  of  27J  cents — their  flzxt  oflldal 
expression  on  this  point. 

In  liondon  and  Zurich,  the  majw  inter- 
national g(4d  trading  centers,  the  price  rose 
to  $4U0  an  ounce,  an  Increase  of  2S  cents 
over  yesterday.  This  matched  the  highest 
price  reached  so  far  this  year. 

Activity  in  these  centers  was  spurred  by 
the  relatlvtiy  heavy  demand  for  gold  in 
Paris,  where  the  price  reached  the  hl^est 
point  in  21  months. 

Paris  is  an  Internal  market  that  normally 
has  little  effect  on  the  International  centers. 
But  Paris-based  rumors  sparked  the  general 
upswing. 

The  essence  of  these  was  that  newly  swol- 
len French  dollar  reserves  would  be  turned 
in  for  gold  conversions  at  the  American 
Treas\U7,  further  draining  American  gold 
stocks. 

Acoordlng  to  the  rumors,  Washington 
would  react  by  dosing  down  the  gold  win- 
dow, formally  declaring  the  dcdlar  was  no 
longer  convertible  into  gold.  This  would 
herald  a  set  of  new  conditions  for  the 
nwnetary  system. 

De^>lte  repeated  and  strong  denials  c<  any 
planned  upvaluatlon,  the  franc  again  moved 
today  to  Its  upper  flxed  limit  of  5JS126  francs 
to  the  dollar. 

Market  estimates  placed  dollar  acquisi- 
tions by  the  Bank  of  France — to  prevent  the 
upper  limit  from  being  breeched — at  $26- 

Speculation  on  a  higher  value  franc  had 
subsided  earlier  this  week.  In  the  previous 
two  weeks,  the  Bank  of  France  took  In  about 
$600-mllllon. 

BANKUfO  OPINION   DZVIOXD 

Banking  opinion  both  here  and  In  Fails 
was  divided  over  the  question  of  Ftencb 
dollar  conversions.  There  were  some  who 
felt  the  ftench  did  not  really  want  to  rock 
the  monetary  boat  at  this  time. 

They  argued  that  because  of  the  preaentty 
prevailing  differences  in  uKMietary  views  be- 
tween France  and  Oermany,  any  precipitous 
changes  In  the  monetary  system  oould  have 
imf ortimate  consequences  for  Common  Mar- 
ket unity. 

Ftance  and  Oermany  are  already  at  odds 
in  an  argument  over  the  ^ipllcatlon  of 
greater  flexibility  for  exchange  rates.  The 
French  say  no,  although  there  are  signs 
they  may  be  prepared  to  oompromlse  later. 

Other  bankers  argue  that  Itanoe'S  antsg- 
onlsm  toward  the  reserve  role  of  the  doUsr 
and  the  pressures  the  United  States  exerts 
to  get  other  nations  to  bold  surplus  dollars 
may  impel  her  to  convert  as  a  means  of 
applying  reverse  pressure  on  the  United 
States. 

The  Oerman  mark  traded  today  at  Its 
highest  rate  ever.  It  took  3.4880  marks  to 
buy  a  dollar,  against  3.47(K)  yesterday.  Tlie 
olA  parity,  before  the  mark  was  floated  on 
May  9,  was  3.68  to  the  dollar. 

OxaicANS  To  Bas  VLow 
Bonn,  July  21. — Hie  Oovemment  today 
announced  proposals  to  prevent  large  Oer- 
man and  International  oompanlas  from 
adding  to  the  flow  Into  Wast  Oeruany  of 
specidatlve  money,  parttoulaily  dollan,  bav- 
ing  an  inflationary  impact  on  tbs  eoooomy. 
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A  Oovermnent  spokesman,  Conrad  Ahlen, 
told  a  news  conference  here  that  West  Oer- 
man oompanles  that  borrow  large  amounts 
abroad  might  be  required  to  lodge  part  of 
that  credit  In  an  account  with  the  central 
bank,  which  will  pay  no  Interest  on  the 
deposit. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  27,  1971] 

u.s.  rxsxxvxs  fxll  in  junb  to  liowkst  i^vxl 

Sings  1938 

WAsmNOTON. — ^United  States  monetary 
reserve  assets  declined  an  additional  $307- 
miUioa  in  June  to  $13,604,000,000,  the  Treas- 
ury reported  today. 

The  largest  part  of  the  decline  came  from 
the  previously  announced  use  by  the  United 
States  of  $250-mlllion  of  its  automatic  draw- 
ing rights  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  The  loss  of  gold  was  $ei-mllllon,  re- 
ducing the  gold  stock  to  $10,607,000,000. 

The  total  of  $13.5-bllllon  of  reserves  was 
the  lowest  since  1938.  Reserves  at  the  end  of 
June,  besides  the  $10,607,000,000  of  gold.  In- 
cluded $1,247,000,000  of  Special  Drawing 
Rights,  or  "paper  gold,"  $322,000,000  of  for- 
eign currencies,  and  $1,428,000,000  of  auto- 
matic IJ^.F.  drawing  rights. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  29,  1971] 

JuNX  Teasx  Oap  Widkneo:  Compant  Boshow- 

iNoa  Risk — Mabgin  or  Imposts  Ovxb  Bx- 

poxTS  Was  Lak»b  Than  Apxil  and  Mat 

WASHiNaTON. — ^The    already-poor    United 

States  foreign  trade  figures  worsened  further 

In  June,  the  Commerce  Department  reported 

today. 

Imports  exceeded  exports  by  $363.6-mllllon, 
a  bigger  trade  deflolt  even  than  In  April  and 
May.  For  the  second  quarter  as  a  whole,  there 
was  an  excess  of  Imports  over  exports  for  the 
first  time  since  the  distorted  period  immedi- 
ately following  World  War  II  in  1948.  The 
deficit  for  the  quarter  was  $803-mllllon. 

There  vras  also  a  $372.8-mllUon  trade  def- 
icit for  the  first  half.  Yesterday,  Secretary 
of  Oommeroe  Maurice  H.  Stans  told  Congress 
there  might  be  a  deficit  for  the  entire  year, 
which  would  be  tbe  first  In  ttils  oautury. 

PICKUP  BXLD  UNUKJCLT 

The  poor  trade  figures  give  little  encour- 
agement that  the  nation's  over-all  balance  of 
payments  will  Improve.  The  payments  deficit 
has  led  to  rising  iincertalnty  and  occasional 
turmoU  In  world  foreign  exchange  and  gcAA 
markets, 

Harold  C.  Passer,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Boonomlc  Affairs,  said  part  of 
the  "substantial  detartoiatlon"  of  the  trade 
balance  in  the  second  quarter  "Is  related  to 
special  sltuaUons,  such  as  actual  or  poten- 
tial strikes."  But  he  said  there  were  also 
"less  transitory  influences." 

In  the  second  quarter,  exports  actually  de- 
clined by  |fl7B-mllllon  from  the  first  quar- 
ter— a  drop  Mr.  Passer  attributed  in  part  to 
"the  slowdovm  in  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
In  many  of  our  major  markets  abroad." 

More  Important,  imports  rose  strongly 
again,  by  8980-mnilon  over  tlM  fint  quarter. 

ICXTAI.  IltPOBTS  T7P 

Mr.  Passer  said  ImjKMrts  of  some  metals. 
Including  steel,  were  Increased  In  antldpa- 
Uon  of  possible  strikes.  He  also  said  that 
"second-quarter  trade  alao  may  have  been 
affected  by  the  expiration  of  longshoremen's 
labor  contracts  on  the  West  Coast  at  the  end 
of  June  and  September  of  slmllsr  agreements 
at  East  Coast  and  Oulf  p(»ts." 

Exports  In  June  were  $3,880,600,000  and 
ImporU  were  a  record  $4,033,200,000— the 
first  time  Imports  have  passed  the  $4-bllUon 
mark  for  a  month. 

Mr.  Passer  said  that  "Imports  in  the  second 
quarter  Increased  In  almost  all  categories." 
In  the  first  half,  exports  rose  6  per  cent  over 
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a  year  earlier  but  Imports  rose  15  per  cent. 
with  strong  gains  "In  a  wUle  lange  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  in  industrial  matsrlals,  par- 
ticularly steeL" 

[  From  the  New  York  Times,  July  SO,  1971  ] 
HxALTH  or  DoixAK  Snxs  Nxw  WOXXT — OOLD, 

SILVZB     AND     TBX     STBONQ     EOXOPXAN     CUB- 
RENCOSS    IN    HXAVT    DXMAND — ^DXPICITS    Bx- 

HiNo  Rush — Oaps  in  Tbadx  and   Budgxt 

Notxd,  With  Anotkxb  Bio  Patkknts  Lao 

Sekn 

(By  Clyde  H.  Famsworth) 

Pabis.— Oold,  silver  and  the  "strong"  Euro- 
pean currencies  were  in  demand  in  European 
markets  today  amid  new  anxieties  over  the 
health  of  the  dollar. 

The  announcements  by  the  United  States 
of  the  second  biggest  budget  deficit  since 
1945  and  the  third  consecutive  monthly 
trade  deficit,  together  vrlth  expectations 
that  another  sizable  balance-of-payments 
deficit  will  be  reported  for  the  second  quar- 
ter, were  behind  the  nisb  into  gold. 

Tn  one  of  the  biggest  buying  days  of  the 
last  two  years,  dealers  in  Zurich  and  London 
said  demand  came  from  "everywhere,"  In- 
cluding the  United  States — even  though  gold 
ownership  by  American  citizens  is  Illegal. 

The  rise  in  silver  was  attributed  principally 
to  Americans. 

FRENCH  RESERVES  SURGE 

In  another  development,  the  Bank  of 
France  reported  a  surprisingly  large  Increase 
in  its  reserves  last  week — $367-mllllon — 
mainly  reflecting  dollar  support  operations  In 
the  exchange  market. 

One  of  the  factors  in  the  gold  price  rise 
has  been  the  rumor  that  the  French,  with 
their  newly  swollen  dollar  reserves,  will  revert 
to  traditional  practices  of  demanding  con- 
versions at  the  American  Treasury  for  gold. 

This  would  further  reduce  American  gold 
stocks  and  perhaps  lead  to  a  formal  embargo 
on  gold  sales.  Speculators  see  the  resulting 
monetary  turmoil  culminating  In  a  higher 
official  gold  price. 

But,  by  the  same  token,  it  could  also  mean 
an  end  to  gold  as  a  monetary  metal. 

Oold  was  being  sold  at  between  $42.35  and 
$42.50  an  ounce  late  this  afternoon  In  Lon- 
don and  Zurich  after  the  formal  London 
"fixing"  at  $42,276. 

PESSISTKNT  8II.VXR  DEMAND 

The  "fixing,"  representing  the  basic  refer- 
ence price,  was  the  highest  since  June  3, 
1969.  It  was  nearly  20  cents  above  the  refer- 
ence price  yesterday. 

Silver,  which  has  been  demonetized  by 
the  United  States  and  most  other  countries, 
has  been  out  of  favor  as  a  monetary  specu- 
lation for  years.  But  yesterday  some  of  the 
demand  for  gold  rubbed  off  in  the  silver  mar- 
ket, pushing  the  price  to  $1.00%  an  ounce 
from  $1.68}4  yesterday. 

Silver  dealers  in  London  report  that  there 
has  been  qtilet  but  persistent  demand  for 
the  metal  in  recent  months,  and  they  antici- 
pate still  higher  levels. 

The  West  Oerman  ceivtral  bank  was  still 
getting  rid  of  unwanted  dollars  In  the  ex- 
change market  today.  It  unloaded  $700- 
million  to  $800-milllon  yesterday,  according 
to  Frankfurt  bankers'  estimates,  and  another 
$160-inlllion  was  sold  today. 

The  mark,  which  has  been  "floating"  up- 
ward since  May  9  under  the  influence  of 
dollar  sales,  was  trading  today  at  3.4610  to 
the  dollar,  representing  nearly  a  6  per  cent 
premium  over  what  had  been  the  ofllclal 
rate. 

The  mark  was  floated  following  a  flood  of 
dollars  into  Oermany.  Sometime  later  this 
year  It  will  probably  be  formally  revalued 
upward,  many  observers  say. 

The  upward  float  was  Intended  to  release 
the  dollars  Into  the  market  stream  again  and 
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to  check  the  Inflationary  boom  In  Oerman 
business. 

[From  Time  Magazine,  Aug.  9, 1971] 

Tax  Battxkxd  doixab 

For  meet  of  the  laet  20  years,  the  VS.  has 
emptied  its  pockets  abroad  with  the  abandon 
of  a  sailor  on  shore  leave.  European  bankers 
Lave  grown  hoarse  warning  thait  the  dollar 
outflow  and  resulting  drain  of  UjB.  gold  re- 
serves oould  eventuaUy  wreck  Uie  purolMslng 
power  c^  the  dcAlar  overseas  and  endanger 
the  world's  monetary  syatem.  Last  week  a 
succession  of  dismal  developments  gave  those 
warnings  a  new  and  compelling  iirgency: 

The  Treasury  Department  reported  that 
U.S.  gold  reserves  have  dipped  to  their  lowest 
level  since  1935.  During  June  some  $61  mil- 
lion in  gold  dribbled  out  of  Fort  Knox  and 
into  foreign  bands.  This  reduced  net  reserves 
of  gold  to  $9.96  bUlion— even  though  it  has 
been  virldely  felt  that  the  U.S.  would  never 
permit  its  gold  reserves  to  fall  below  $10 
billion.  According  to  the  Treasury,  the  mone- 
tary reserves  were  $13.5  billion.  But  that 
figure  included  $2.7  billion  in  potential  cred- 
its from  ihe  International  Monetary  Fund, 
which  the  UjS.  can  draw  on  if  necessary,  as 
well  as  more  than  $320  million  In  assorted 
foreign  currencies.  This  leaves  some  $10.5 
billion  m  gold,  but  $648  million  of  that  Is 
gold  that  the  IMF  has  either  sold  or  lent  to 
the  Treasury  on  condition  that  It  Is  return- 
able to  the  IMF  on  demand. 

The  Nation's  trade  balance  declined  fur- 
ther m  June.  For  the  third  straight  month, 
imports  exceeded  exports.  The  June  discrep- 
ancy was  $362.6  million,  the  largest  so  far 
this  year.  Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans 
stunned  a  congressional  subcommittee  by 
telling  It  that  the  UJB.  may  run  a  trade  defi- 
cit for  1971,  the  first  since  1893. 

The  price  of  gold  In  European  free  mar- 
kets reached  a  two-year  high  of  $42.40.  The 
rise  reflected  a  growing  feeling  abroad  that 
the  U.S.  Treasury  is  perilously  short  of  back- 
ing for  its  pledge  to  swap  dollars  for  gold  at 
the  rate  of  $35  per  ounce,  and  thus  may  have 
to  raise  the  official  gold  price,  which  would 
devalue  the  dollar.  European  central  bankers 
are  moving  to  liquidate  their  dollar  holdings. 
Two  weeks  ago  the  Swiss  Central  Bank  sold 
$50  million  in  dollars  to  an  luinamed  soiircs 
for  gold. 

Th«  inomedlate  peril  is  that  a  big  rush 
from  dollars  Into  stronger  currencies  or  gold 
could  easily  set  off  still  another  monetary 
crisis,  one  which  would  make  Europe's  brief 
q>eculatlve  spree  last  May  seem  mUd  by  com- 
parison. Already  there  are  enough  doUars 
circulating  in  the  Eurodollar  market  to 
empty  out  F^^rt  Knox  several  times  over.  The 
deeper  danger  is  that  European  governments 
will  clamp  stem  controls  on  the  Interna- 
tional exchange  of  money — ^particularly  on 
the  Inflow  of  dollars — and  that  the  U.S.  will 
put  equally  rigid  controls  on  the  import  of 
goods.  In  Washington,  there  is  much  discus- 
sion of  im[>osing  surtaxes  on  imports.  Any 
of  these  steps  would  damage  the  system  of 
free  trade  and  Investment,  which  has  done 
so  much  to  promote  postwar  eoonomio 
grovrth.  A  much  more  prudent  move  would 
be  for  the  U.S.  to  adopt  an  Incomes  policy, 
centered  on  wage  and  price  guidelines.  This 
would  show  skeptical  Europeans  that  the 
VS.  Is  serious  about  curbing  Inflation — and 
thus  strengthening  the  dollar. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  15,  1971] 
Japan  Skxn  Easing  Impost  Cxtrbs 
(By  Brendan  Jones) 
An  Administration  official  said  yesterday 
that  Japan  was  moving  "at  long  laet"  toward 
a  slgnlflcant  reduction  of  her  Import  barriers, 
but  asserted  that  her  restrictions  on  foreign 
Investment  were  still  far  from  liberal. 
The   official,    Robert   McLellan,    Assistant 
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Secretary  of  Oonuneroe  for  domeetlc  and  In- 
ternational business,  spoke  on  what  he 
termed  the  "special  problem"  of  Japan  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Far  Kast-Amerlea  Council  of 
Commerce  and  Indoatry  at  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

He  said  there  was  a  beginning  of  Improve- 
ment In  United  Statea-JapaneM  economic 
relations  and  signs  that  the  Japanese  Oov- 
emment  was  adopting  a  policy  of  more  re- 
strained "orderly  expansion  of  ezporta"  to 
the  United  States. 

At  a  news  conference  and  In  his  speech, 
Mr.  MrTiBllan  said  that  sudden,  large  In- 
creaaea  oC  Imports  from  Japan,  such  as  those 
of  textiles  and  electronics  products,  had 
added  to  the  domestic  economic  and  trade 
difficulties  of  this  country. 

In  seeking  restraints  on  Imports  from 
Japan,  he  said,  the  Administration  had 
wanted  only  a  moderation  of  their  growth. 

TSXTn.XS  STAND  OKSCaZBXD 

He  added  that  the  Administration  would 
continue  to  seek  agreements  with  Japan  and 
other  countries  to  ease  the  pressure  of  textile 
ImporU.  Meanwhile,  he  said,  the  United 
States  would  carefully  watch  the  workings  of 
the  Japanese  textile  Industry's  vmllateral  ex- 
port restraint  program  which  became  effec- 
tive July  1. 

Although  United  States  exports  to  Japan 
made  an  impressive  gain  of  $1.1 -billion  last 
year  to  a  total  of  $4.7-bllllon.  Mr.  M«T|*iiBt> 
observed,  the  rise  In  Imports  from  J^wn  re- 
sulted In  a  $1.2-bllUon  deficit  for  this 
country. 

"Our  continuing — and  growing — ^trade  defi- 
cits with  Japan,"  the  official  scUd,  "are  of 
particular  concern  to  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  and  United  States  business  firms, 
first  because  they  contribute  so  importantly 
to  our  global  International  payments  prob- 
lem, while  Japan  maintains  Import  Impedi- 
ments as  compared  to  the  relative  accees 
afforded  by  the  United  States  market  to 
Japanese  and  other  world  suppliers,  and  sec- 
ondly because  Jap«m  greatly  restricts  the  op- 
portunity of  United  States  business  to  par- 
ticipate In  her  market  through  Investment." 

ZMFOBT   QVOTAS  KASINO 

Mr.  Mct«Uan  commended  the  Ji^Muieae  for 
accelerating  their  reduction  of  Import  quotas. 
Two  years  ago,  he  noted,  there  were  159 
categories  for  Import  quotas.  These  have  been 
reduced  to  60  categories,  he  said,  and  are  to 
be  cut  to  30  by  the  end  of  September. 

Despite  this  UberaUzatlon,  Mr.  McLellan 
said,  there  still  remain  other  forms  of  import 
restriction,  notably  an  "administrative  guid- 
ance" system  under  which  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment can,  if  it  wishes,  exert  influence  on 
business  to  discourage  Imports. 

While  the  Japanese  Oovemment  has  also 
accelerated  measures  to  open  about  86  per 
cent  of  Japanese  business  fields  to  foreign 
investment,  Mr.  McLeUan  said,  the  foreign 
participation  Is  limited  to  60  per  cent  and  to 
new  businesses  rather  than  existing  com- 
panies. 

In  view  of  Julian's  current  position  as  one 
of  the  world's  leading  economies  and  the 
United  States'  own  open  investment  policy, 
Mr.  McTjellan  declared,  "We  do  not  consider 
this  to  be  full  Uberalizatlon." 

"We  think,"  he  added,  "that  with  Its  great 
economic  strength  and  mternational  pay- 
ments surpluses,  Japan  can — and  should 

extend  similar  treatment  to  American  inves- 
tors. In  its  own  best  Interests  as  well  as 
ours." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  14,  19711 

CnrrKAL     Bankxbs      Shaping      EintoDOLuui 

Lnruira  Coox — Movx  To  Impkovx  Contbol 

or    MowsT    Flow    Kifnws    at    Atarau. 

jtoTDio    ow    Bajtk    ron.    iNTxaitAixoirAL 

SRTLXlCXirTB 

(By  Clyde  H.  Famswortb) 
Baoxl,  SwrtzBLAirD. — Central  bankers  of 
the  major  Industrial  countries  are  working 
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out  a  code  of  conduct  for  Kurodollar  lending 
as  part  of  stapped-iip  efforts  to  regulate  the 
foreign  dollar  market. 

Commercial  banks  would  be  advised  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  creditworthiness 
of  customers  and  to  guard  against  lending 
long-term  fimds  that  had  been  borrowed  on 
a  short-term  basis. 

Central  and  commercial  bankers  have 
warned  reoenUy  that  the  highly  competitive 
conditions  In  the  international  dollar- 
lending  field  have  caused  lapses  in  normally 
prudent  banking  practice. 

A  code  of  conduct  woiild  serve  as  a  re- 
minder that  the  national  authorities  expect 
their  banks  to  employ  the  same  practices  in 
the  International  market  am  they  do 
domestically. 

HIGH  ON  THI  LOT 

The  problems  of  the  Kurodollar  market 
were  high  on  the  list  of  topics  for  discussion 
as  central  bankers  from  all  over  the  world  in- 
cluding Communist  countries  gathered  here 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bank  for  *  *  *. 

This  institution,  headquartered  In  Basel, 
plays  the  role  of  a  central  bankers'  central 
bank  performing  a  number  of  servioes  for 
national  banks.  Some  Kastern  Xuropean 
countries  are  members,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  major  Western  countries.  The  central 
bankers  from  Kastem  Europe  use  the  occa- 
sion of  the  annual  meeting  to  visit  with 
Western  colleagues. 

The  BJ.S.  also  is  host  at  monthly  gather- 
ings of  central  bankers  from  the  major 
Western  nations.  A  highly  conservative  insti- 
tution, the  B  J.S.  still  records  its  accounts  in 
Swiss  gold  francs,  which  no  longer  exists. 

The  United  States  has  pledged  its  support 
behind  cooperative  International  efforts  to 
master  the  Eurodollar  market  and  to  obtain 
better  control  of  the  hot  money  flows  that 
have  led  to  recent  currency  crises. 

OmciAL  COMlfZNTS 

As  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  put 
it  at  a  meeting  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  in 
Paris  last  week:  "We  are  ready  to  Join  our 
0.£.CJ>.  partners  in  reducing  incentives  to 
short-term  money  flows  seeking  higher 
interest  rates." 

The  United  States  has  already  made  spe- 
cial Treasury  offerings  to  mop  up  some  of  the 
dollars  sloshing  around  in  the  $60-bllllon 
£hirodolIar  pool. 

The  Treasury  is  also  tightening  controls 
over  transfers  by  American  dtizena  abroad. 

A  whole  arsenal  of  measures  is  being  con- 
sidered from  the  European  side,  but  a  fair 
amount  of  disagreement  over  their  utilixa- 
tion  still  exists  among  Oovemmente  and 
within  Oovemments. 

One  of  the  ideas  is  to  establish  reserve 
requirements  on  Eiirodollar  depoeits.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  restricting  the  size 
of  the  market  and  increasing  the  Interest 
rates. 

For  such  a  measure  to  have  any  real  sig- 
nificance, Britain  would  have  to  agree.  This 
is  because  London  Is  the  biggest  center  for 
Eurodollar  lending. 

Informants  said  the  British  would  agree 
to  impose  reserve  requirements  only  on  con- 
dition that  a  formula  be  worked  out  in  which 
British  banks  would  loee  no  more  business 
than  banks  in  other  centers.  That  formula 
could  prove  difficult  to  agree  on. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  3, 1971  ] 

Tbadz  Stkxmoth  C^raxTS  Olooic  Ovzb 

Nation's  Dxncir 

(By  Brendan  Jonas) 

The  United  States  may  see  its  traditional 
trade  surplus  vanish  this  yeai ,  but  an  exami- 
nation of  strengths  and  weaknesses  In  the 
over-aU  trade  outlook  Indicates  that  gloom 
at  this  prospect  may  be  premature. 

The  latest  figures,  of  course,  show  the  hard 
fact  that  the  nation's  trade  balance  ran  a 
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deficit— an  excess  of  imports  over  exports — 
through  three  consecutive  months,  April  to 
June,  for  the  first  time  in  31  years. 

As  a  result,  an  earlier  surplus  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  deficit  for  the  first  baU  of  the 
year  of  $373.3-milllon  and  as  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  Maurice  H.  Stans  vramed  in  con- 
nection with  the  figures:  "In  1971  the  trade 
surplus  may  disappear  altogether  for  the 
first  time  since  1893." 

Among  this  country's  important  trade 
strengths  is  the  export  of  "high-technology" 
products — Jumbo  jets,  computen,  business 
machines,  electric  and  electronic  apparatus 
and  sophisticated  industrial  controls  systems 
and  Instruments. 

ncoxsT  impoxtxb 
And  while  warning  of  deficit,  Mr.  Stans 
also  urged  more  incentives  for  research  and 
effort  to  maintain  technological  leadership, 
which  many  experts  fear  is  being  threatened 
by  countries  such  as  Japan  and  West 
Germany. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  is  unique 
in  its  trading  versatility.  In  being  able  to 
export  large  quantities  of  machinery  and 
manufactured  goods  as  well  as  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  agricultural  produce. 

But  the  United  States  is  also  the  biggest 
importer  of  raw  materials  and  semi-finished 
goods,  items  such  as  ores,  oil,  metals,  chemi- 
cals and  in  recent  years,  of  a  rising  volume 
of  consumer  products — autoe,  appliances, 
textiles,  leather  goods — and  industrial 
machinery. 

The  problem  is  that  imports  have  been 
growing  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  exports, 
although  last  year  exports  picked  up  sharply 
to  a  surplus  of  t3.7-bllllon. 

The  race  between  exports  and  imports  has 
grown  steadily  closer  and  there  has  been  a 
question  of  whether  the  United  States  was 
reaUy  trying  harder,  especiaUy  in  export 
financing  and  credit. 

One  answer  has  been  the  pending  bill  to 
Increase  the  Export-Import  Bank's  fimdlng 
authority  from  |l3.5-bUUon  to  $20-bllllao 
and  to  finance  exports  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. Including  Conmiunist  China. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  such  an  increase 
could  eventually  add  nearly  $6-bUlion  to 
exports. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rise  in  imports,  par- 
ticularly of  consumer  products  combining 
low  price  and  quality,  has  aroused  fears  of 
an  import  "flood,"  especially  from  Japan, 
and  Increased  demand  for  Import  restriction. 
The  shift  to  trade  deficit  this  year  has 
demonstrated  that  the  trade  balance  is  still 
very  close  but  Imports  from  Europe  and  Japan 
could  swing  either  way. 

It  is  clear  that  much  of  the  recent  import 
rise  has  resulted  from  special  circumstance — 
the  expanding  domestic  economy,  continued 
high  consumer  purchasing,  threats  of  steel 
and  dock  strikes — all  of  which  spur  Imports 
and  stockpiling. 

At  the  same  time,  exports  have  been  slowed 
by  reduoed  economic  acUvlty  in  both  Europe 
and  Japan. 

Trade  figiires  and  a  recent  analysis  of  the 
trade  outlook  by  the  Commerce  Department 
show  there  are  still  many  strong  areas  of 
American  exports. 

Exports  of  aircraft,  which  rose  sharply  to 
•3.7-bUlion  last  year,  are  continuing  to  gain 
with  delivery  of  jumbo  jets  and,  according 
to  the  Commerce  forecasts,  will  show  a  sub- 
stantial increase  this  year. 

Agricultural  exporu,  which  rose  20  per- 
cent last  year  to  $7.3-billlon,  are  continuing 
to  rise.  The  Commerce  report  forecast  a  sharp 
Increase  for  cotton  and  higher  tobacco  sales. 
American  exports  of  capital  goods — indus- 
trial machinery  and  equipment — were  up 
$2-billlon  last  year  to  »14.4-bUUon.  While 
demand  has  slackened  with  reduced  eco- 
nomic activity  abroad,  this  major  export 
item  Is  expected  to  show  a  gain  for  the  year. 
Exports  of  business  machines— computers. 
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office  and  copying  equipment — ^have  nearly 
doubled  the  •900-mllllon  volume  of  three 
years  ago  and  are  continuing  to  advance. 

8TBONO  XXPOBT  AXXAS 

Other  strong  export  areas  are  coal,  chemi- 
cals, construction  machinery  and  scrap 
metal,  but  over-all,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment report  indicates  a  lower  rate  of  In- 
orease  this  year  for  all  nonagrlcultural  prod- 
ucts. 

There  are  firm  areas  of  strength  also  on 
the  import  side.  While  exports  of  passenger 
cars  have  slipped,  car  imports  are  up  strongly 
and  should  easily  top  last  year's  volume  of 
nearly  t6-biUion. 

A  good  part  of  the  car  Imports  are  coming 
from  American  subsidiaries  in  Canada  under 
the  automotive  free-trade  agreement  with 
that  country,  but  imports  from  Europe  and 
especially  from  Japan  are  substantially 
higher. 

Imports  of  the  European  and  Japanese 
cars,  however,  are  expected  to  ease  in  coming 
months. 

Along  with  imports  of  leather  goods,  bi- 
cycles, motorcycles,  those  of  household  ap- 
pliances, radios,  TV  sets  and  phonographs 
are  maintaining  a  steady  rise  above  last 
year's  total  of  nearly  $1.4-bllllon. 

In  the  Commerce  analysis,  export  fore- 
casts by  area  specialists  and  foreign  service 
officers,  appear  more  optimistic  than  those 
on  the  over-all  outlook. 

Major  countries  in  which  Increased  de- 
mand is  anticipated  are  Canada.  Britain  and 
Japan,  while  a  more  moderate  rate  of  export 
growth  is  Indicated  for  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  countries. 

Exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Kastsm 
European  Communist  countries — up  tlOO- 
mUlion  to  $450-milllon  last  year — are  ex- 
pected to  show  another  large  increase  this 
year. 

Summing  up.  the  Commerce  analysis  sug- 
gests that  the  growth  of  imports  may  be 
steeper  than  expected,  but  notes: 

"With  exports  and  imports  at  around  $45- 
blllion  to  t46-blUion  each,  one  percentage 
point  shift  in  the  growth  rate  of  either 
would  have  an  impact  on  the  balance  of 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars." 

A  final  question,  though,  is  whether  a 
country  that  has  not  had  a  trade  deficit  in  77 
years  still  has  the  capacity  to  regain  a 
surplus. 

(From  U.8.  News  ft  World  Report,  July  19. 
1971] 

HELPINO   U.S.   BtTStNESB   SKLL    MOXX   ABKOAD'^ 
INTEKVIBW  WrrH  HXNRT  Kearns,  PRXSmXNT, 

Export- Impokt  Bank 

Q.  Mr.  Kearns,  this  coimtry  Is  now  running 
a  deficit  In  its  transactions  with  other  coun- 
tries. Can  that  deficit  be  cut  or  eliminated? 

A.  Yes,  Uiere  are  a  number  of  ways :  One  is 
to  lessen  our  military  commitments  around 
the  world — bring  back  some  of  our  troops, 
or  persuade  countries  where  they  are  sta- 
tioned to  take  over  a  greater  share  of  their 
support. 

Another  way  to  save  dollars  abroad  Is  to 
cut  spending  for  foreign  aid. 

Still  another  possibility  Is  to  limit  the 
spending  of  American  tourists  abroad.  They 
account  for  a  heavy  outflow  of  dollars — 3.28 
billions  a  year.  The  Johnson  Admlnlstratloa 
tried  to  cut  that  tourist  spending  and  re- 
treated from  it  very  quickly.  I  think  any 
Administration  would  have  to  do  tha  same 
thing. 

There  also  has  been  talk  about  the  outflow 
resulting  from  American  investment  in  other 
countries.  But  the  investment  of  U.S.  dollars 
overseas  eventually  retiuma  money  to  this 
country  in  the  form  of  earnings.  The  net 
today  Is  on  our  side.  But  that's  generally  a 
long-range  proposition. 

The  only  way  to  get  our  international  pay- 
ments into  balance  any  time  soon  is  to 
increase  exports.  We  need  a  trade  sutplas  of 
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6  to  7  billion  dollars  every  year,  not  Just  an 
occasional  surplus.  To  a<diieve  a  real  solution, 
a  long-range  program  must  be  followed.  We 
cannot  d^>end  on  emergency  measures  that 
are  usually  counterproductive. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  trade  picture 
recently? 

A.  Latest  figures  show  that  taxparta  ex- 
ceeded exports  in  both  April  and  May.  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years. 

For  this  year  as  a  whole,  exports  will 
exceed  imports  by  a  narrow  margin — possibly 
less  than  1  billion  dollars.  Last  year,  the 
trade  surplus  was  about  2.7  billion.  In  1969, 
it  was  about  1.S  billion. 

Q.  Do  you  see  ways  to  boost  sales  of  VjB. 
goods  abroad? 

A.  CerUlnly.  I  think  the  additional  trade 
we  need  can  be  achieved.  The  markets  are 
available,  If  we  just  generate  the  sales  effort — 
get  our  manufacturers  to  go  out  and  sell, 
and  back  them  up  with  adequate  financing. 
Q.  What  about  the  argument  that  Inflation 
here  at  home  Is  pricing  our  goods  out  of 
world  markets? 

A.  Personally.  I  reject  that  Idea — and  I 
do  so  on  the  btuls  of  hard  market  reeeaitdi 
and  analysis,  not  on  theory. 

Many  things  are  Involved  in  a  business 
transaction.  Price  is  only  one.  When  you  con- 
sider quality,  reputation,  service,  Inter- 
changeablllty  of  parts  and  financing,  then 
price  recedes  In  Importance. 

Suppose  you  want  to  buy  a  car,  and  have 
$1,000  to  spend.  I  come  to  you  and  say,  "I 
have  a  car  to  sell  you  for  $1,600.  but  you'll 
have  to  pay  all  cash."  We  can't  do  business. 
But  you  may  be  willing  to  pay  as  much  as 
$1300  if  I  agree  to  finance  the  purchase  for 
you  over  a  period  of  years.  In  that  case, 
price  becomes  secondary  to  your  ability  to 
buy  with  the  cash  you  have  on  hand  and 
expect  to  have  in  the  futiue. 

Now  It's  true  that  In  some  products — ^radlo 
and  TV  sets,  textiles,  shoes — our  prices  may 
be  higher  than  for  rimllar  goods  produced  in 
other  countries.  On  those  products,  it's  hard 
to  compete  at  this  time.  But  we  have  thou- 
sands of  other  kinds  of  products  where  price 
is  only  one  factor,  and  on  those  products 
getting  out  and  selling  is  what  counts.  The 
potential  buyer  will  not  know  about  the  other 
factors,  such  as  quality  terms,  etc.,  unless  a 
sales  effort  Is  made. 

Q.  Could  U.S.  companies  do  a  better  Job  of 
developing  markets  overseas? 

A.  Yes.  there's  no  question  about  It.  rve 
traveled  throughout  the  world  as  part  of  my 
Job,  and  everywhere  I  go,  people  say,  "Why 
doesn't  the  American  manufacturer  come 
over  here  and  s^  his  products?"  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  big  companies  that  are 
international-minded,  we  simply  dont  do  It. 
Most  of  our  producers  are  preoccupied  with 
the  domestic  market.  They  figure  the  oppor- 
tunities at  home  are  so  broad  and  so  profit- 
able that  there's  no  need  to  sell  abroad. 

Q.  Are  most  biisinessmen  confused  or  un- 
informed about  how  to  develop  foreign 
markets? 

A.  Yes,  the  apparent  mystery  of  doing  bus- 
iness abrocMl  frightens  many  of  the  unini- 
tiated. They  are  concerned  about  the  risks, 
and  fearful  that  it  will  cost  too  much  to 
get  into  markets  outside  the  U.S. 

We  will  never  get  to  the  point  where  every 
American  businessman  will  want  to  sell  over- 
seas. But  remember  that  only  about  4  percent 
of  our  total  national  output — the  gross  na- 
tional product — is  in  exports.  So  we  have  a 
lot  of  room  for  expansion,  thou^  even  today 
we  are  still  the  world's  leading  exporter  by 
a  sizable  margin. 

Q.  Where  does  the  Export-Import  Bank 
fit  Into  this? 

A.  We  have  a  twofold  job:  First,  we  make 
d(Mlar  loans  to  foreigners  who  want  to  buy 
American  goods  and  who  can  and  will  pay 
for  them  over  a  period  of  yean.  Saoond,  we 
assure  U.S.  manufacturers  and  exporter*  that 
If  they  go  out  and  sdl  their  products  abroad. 
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they  will  be  paid  with  do  more  risk  than 
they  take  on  a  domestlo  transaction. 

DOLLAXS  that  STAT    AT  HOMZ 

Q.  Do  you  lend  money  to  American  com- 
panies that  are  in  the  export  business? 

A.  No.  We  lend  mcmey  only  to  fra'elgn 
buyers  of  U£.  goods.  Such  a  bmrower  might 
be  a  ivlvate  company  or  a  government 
agency.  All  of  our  loans  are  made  in  dollars. 
But  the  In^Kutant  aspect  is  this:  All  those 
dollars  are  disbursed  not  to  the  foreign  bcff- 
rower,  but  to  the  American  company  that 
is  supplying  the  goods. 

Let's  say  we  are  lending  100  mllll<xi  dollars 
to  the  Tokyo  Power  Compcmy  for  a  new  power 
plant  in  Japan.  We  dont  send  a  single  dollar 
to  Japan.  The  100  million  is  paid  out  to  U.8. 
suppliers  and  contractors.  All  the  money 
stays  right  In  this  country.  But,  more  Im- 
portant, the  repayment  on  the  loan,  plus 
Interest,  comes  back  to  the  Bxlmbank  In  the 
form  of  dollars. 
Q.  What  Is  your  annual  loan  volume? 
A.  Out  of  total  U.S.  exports  last  year  of 
about  43  billion  dollars,  we  participated  In 
the  financing  of  6.5  billion,  through  loans. 
Insurance  or  other  arrangements.  That  was 
an  increase  of  90  percent  over  the  2.9  billion 
of  exports  we  helped  finance  in  1909. 
Q.  Is  yotu-  program  picking  up  steam? 
A.  Yes.  This  year  we  expect  It  to  reach 
somewhere  between  7  and  7.5  billion  dollars. 
That  refers  to  the  value  of  exports  supported 
and  made  possible  by  all  programs,  not  to 
the  net  total  of  our  loans. 

Q.  What  Is  your  estimate  of  total  exports 
this  year? 

A.  I  don't  think  they  will  rise  much  this 
year— maybe  they'll  get  up  to  46  biUion  dol- 
lars at  the  most.  One  reason  is  the  decline 
in  aircraft  sales  overseas. 

But,  looking  ahead.  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  can  reach  President  Nixon's  goal  of  50 
billion  dollars  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year — 
in  mld-1972. 

Q.  What  sorts  of  products  do  you  help 
finance? 

A.  Ova  loan  portfolio  covers  Just  about 
everything  you  can  Imagine,  from  locomo- 
tives to  diaper  pins,  from  shrimp  boats  to 
Jet  aircraft. 

I  made  a  survey  of  our  business  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year.  We  had  3,416  separate 
transactions  in  143  countries  covering  60  dif- 
ferent categories  of  products,  materials  and 
sevices.  Lately,  the  composition  of  world  trade 
has  been  shifting  toward  things  bought  with 
long-term  financing,  such  as  power  plants, 
aerospace  products,  steel  mills.  Here  is  where 
sales  depend  more  on  credit  than  any  other 
single  factor,  and  it  is  the  area  of  greatest 
opportunity  for  U.S.  manufacturers. 

Q.  How  is  a  typical  Eximbank  loan  han- 
dled? 

A.  Let's  say  a  company  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try wants  to  build  a  petrochemical  plant.  A 
representative  from  that  company  comes  to 
us  and  says :  "We  want  to  buy  equipment  for 
this  plant.  How  can  you  help  us?"  We  ask 
him  to  give  ua  preliminary  details,  the  eco- 
nomic justification  for  the  plant,  the  esti- 
mated total  costs,  the  amount  of  equipment 
that  will  be  supplied  from  the  VJB.  esti- 
mates of  the  plant's  earnings,  and  so  on.  As- 
suming the  project  makes  sense,  we  will  offer 
a  preliminary  commitment,  specifying  how 
much  we  will  lend,  for  how  long,  at  what 
rate  of  Interest  and  upon  what  conditions. 
He  then  makes  his  decision  and  contracts 
with  the  U.S.  supplier. 

Q.  Suppose  an  electric-power  company  in  a 
Latin-American  country  wants  to  buy  gen- 
erating equipment.  Would  a  loan  normally 
be  initiated  by  someone  from  the  Latin- 
American  ccmipany,  or  would  it  come  from  a 
otanpany  in  the  U.S..  such  as  General  Blee- 
trie  or  Westinghouse.  that  might  want  to  sell 
the  equipment? 

A.  It  could  come  either  way.  Sometimes 
both  the  buyer  and  the  seller  request  a  loan 
commltmant. 
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We  nepaoA  to  loan  requeets  from  the  buy- 
er, the  seller  or  from  a  private  llnanclal 
Institution.  uituAlly  within  two  weeks — three 
weeks  at  the  meet — with  a  commitment  on 
any  transaction  of  any  size. 

Q.  What  rate  of  Interest  do  you  charge? 

▲.  Six  percent.  We  have  bad  that  rate  for 
the  paat  a^  yean.  I  see  lu)  reason  to  change 
It. 

Q.  Iliat  U  below  the  current  bank  rate, 
lan't  It? 

A.  Yes.  and  at  times  It  Is  below  our  cost 
of  money.  In  effect,  we  have,  when  necewary, 
been  subsidizing  the  Interert  rate  by  draw- 
ing on  some  of  the  earnings  of  our  capital 
and  reserves.  Ftequently  the  abUlty  of  the 
American  supplier  to  get  the  business  will 
depend  upon  our  abUlty  to  keep  our  Interest 
charges  competitive  with  those  offered  by 
overseas  producers. 

Q.  Over  the  years,  have  your  loan  terms 
been  competitive  with  what  other  govern- 
ments  offer  to  their  exporters? 

A.  In  o»ir  opinion,  the  way  you  And  out 
whether  or  not  you  are  oompetitlve  la 
whether  you  get  the  business,  so  a  flat  yes 
or  no  would  be  misleading.  When  we  get  right 
down  to  negotiating  an  actual  transaction 
our  suppliers  rarely  lose  business  for  reasons 
of  financing  when  the  term  for  repayment  Is 
five  years  or  more.  On  medium-term  loans- 
one  to  five  years-^we  are  competitive  about 
half  the  time.  We  get  about  half  the  trans- 
actions In  which  we  are  asked  to  participate 
and  lose  about  half.  This  Is  not  an  acceptable 
score.  We  expect  to  do  better. 

Q.  Do  you  get  competition  from  govern- 
ment lending  agencies  In  other  countries? 

A.  Yes.  though  no  other  country  has  a 
bank  slmUar  to  ours.  In  the  United  Kingdom 

^^r!^''^}LJ^'ll  •■  *°  *««'»«y  c«U«l  the 
ECOI>— Kxport  Credit  Ouarantae  Depart- 
™*°*— »Wch  Is  an  export-insuring  Institu- 
tion. Oommerolal  banks  make  loans  to  for- 
eign borrowers,  have  the  loans  Insured  by  the 
TCOD  and  discount  them  at  the  Bank  of 
EngUnd.  But  the  ECQD  Itself  does  not  loan 
money.  ^^ 
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SappoM  a  tantfo.  borrower  wants  to  get 
financing  for  a  nuclear  power  plant  with  a 
cost  of,  say,  l«ft  mlUlon  doUars.  A  loan  oT 
that  amount  slnqdy  cant  be  paid  off  In  five 
years.  It  takes  that  long  to  get  the  plant 
built.  80  normally  there's  an  initial  five-year 
grace  period,  with  repayment  over  16  years. 
Such  terms  cannot  usually  be  supplied  from 
purely  private  sources. 

Right  now,  we  are  working  on  a  program 
with  Azganttna  to  oonq)letel7  replace  all  the 
locomotives  on  their  national  rallro«td.  This 
will  run  to  about  17S  miiUnn  dollars.  THey 
will  pay  off  that  loan  over  a  period  of  12 
years.  The  private-bank  money  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  Sdmbank  for  the  last  six 
years. 

KXPOKTS  CATTOBT   IN   MOKXT   BQUXIEX 

Q.  Are  money  supplies  and  Interest  rates 
Important,  too? 

A.  Yes,  Indeed.  When  a  ooimtry  goes 
through  a  period  of  tight  and  hlgh-prloed 
money,  such  as  we  had  In  1909  and  1970,  the 
first  casualty  normally  Is  export  trade. 
That's  because  domestic  ciistomers  get  prior- 
ity at  commercial  banks.  So  there  Is  need 
for  a  facility  that  can  keep  credit  flowing  In 
the  export  market  In  periods  of  tight  money. 

Belated  to  that  Is  the  cost  of  borrowing. 
An  exporter  cannot  compare  his  cost  of  bor- 
rowing money  with  the  Interest  rates  paid 
by  another  o«npany  in  his  same  town  or 
State.  He  must  relate  it  to  the  rates  pre- 
vailing In  the  country  where  he  wants  to  do 
business,  and  the  rates  and  terms  offered  by 
a  non-Amertcan  competitor.  Most  trading 
nations  generally  have  been  able  to  maln- 
Uln  a  relatively  low  rate  of  Intereat  for  their 
export  tranaaotions. 

Q.  How  did  the  Bank  get  started? 

A.  It  was  set  up  orlglnaUy  as  a  division  of 
the  Baoonstruction  Finance  Corporation  In 
1934. 

That  was  the  period  when  President 
Ptanklln  D.  Booeevelt  was  negotiating  to  es- 
tablish diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Onion.  I'm  told  that  one  of  the  conditions 
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Itanoe  and  WeM  a*rrr,^r,,  >..„-     .    -- — vtte  Russians  placed  on  ova  recognition  of 
Tang^eSS  S^^e^S^^^H^i^^'  .V^     ^!^.  ^^^^^'l*  -^.  that  an  Institution 


•rrangementa.  In  nearly  all  other  countries 

^t  5^*^"*  "  provided  by  a  combination 
of  facilities. 

un'LSl?**?^'**""  ^*^*  "»  '««'*cy  to  help 
underwrite  their  exports? 

♦  ^  ^'iL  ^'^  """"^y  '"^^^  <»  commercial 
terms.  Their  product-promotion  efforts  more 
Clostfy  resemble  forelgn-ald  operations  of  the 
gT^handled  by  our  Agency  for  International 

lo'^iinT^.,°"?^  *°  *°*°«'  «>•  "^^  •" 
10   mlUlra   doUars'   worth    of   Soviet-made 

earth-movlnf  equipment  to  CosU  Blca  re- 
cently for  highway  construction,  -mey  offered 
all  Wnds  of  incentives.  But  Costa  Rica  de- 
cided aealnst  It,  and  ended  up  buying  VA 
equ^ment  on  commercial  terms. 
rJ^-*^  f  '?  «xport-lniport  blank  needed? 
f?"^-?"^**  bankers  supply  aU  the  flnano- 
Ing  necessary  for  foreign  trade? 
A.  No:  they  cannot  do  the  entire  Job  Over 

tt!  r?S"  J!  ^  "***"•  «>•"•  "o*  only  »n 

the  US.  but  m  every  trading  country,  that 
thwe  ta  a  place  that  go^ern^Mot  most  flli: 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

A.  For  one  thing,  there  Is  the  matter  of 
risk-taking.  You  have  aU  sorts  of  risks  In  in- 
ternational transactions  that  you  don't  have 
In  domestic  buslnese— such  things  as  periods 
of  political  InstabUlty.  <*«"clng  markets 
abUlty  to  convert  from  local  currency  to  dol- 
lars and  the  abUity  to  coUect  debts.  A  gov- 
ernment Institution  has  a  greater  abUlty  to 
ooUeot  than  does  a  private  Institution. 

Then  there's  the  matter  of  length  of  terms 
on  a  loan.  When  large  contracts  or  big  pieces 
of  squ^unent  are  Involved — or  factories 
dams.  Irrlgatian  projects  and  so  on— the  bor- 
rowing generally  has  to  be  spread  out  over 
a  lon^sr  period  of  time  than  a  ccmmerolal 
bank  wlU  or  can  undertake.  Most  commercial 
banks  are  limited  to  a  lending  term  of  five 
years. 


would  be  set  up  here  to  finance  Russian  Im- 
ports Into  the  United  States. 

The  Ixport-Import  Bank  was  created 
within  the  RFC  for  that  purpose. 

It's  Interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
there  never  has  been  a  loan  transaction  con- 
cluded between  the  Bank  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Bxlmbank  started  out  with  a  rather 
limited  purpose  and  ended  up  with  a  far 
broader  one.  The  Bank  was  incorporated  as 
a  separate  entity  in  1946,  and  Is  now  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment. 

Q.  Who  put  up  your  original  capital? 

A.  The  Bank  was  awarded  the  assets  that 
were  left  from  the  RFC  when  it  was  llqul- 
<*»t«»— •  billion  doUars.  Since  th«»,  Bdm- 
Mmk  has  never  used  any  appropriated  funds. 
W^en  we  need  extra  money  to  lend  out.  we 
borrow  from  the  pubUc  money  market  or  the 
Treasury. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  owe  the  Iteasury 
now? 

A.  About  784  million  dollars.  The  amount 
changes  everyday. 

Q.  Is  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  you  use 
for  lending?  '  ' 

A.  No.  In  addition  to  the  original  capital 
of  1  bUUon  doUars  that  was  invested  from 
the  RFC.  the  operations  of  the  Bank  have 
built  up  more  than  1.25  bUUon  In  reserves- 
out  of  earnings  from !  jans.  In  addition,  Kxim- 
bank  Is  regularly  awarded  authority  from 
Congress  to  obligate  the  UJB.  CurrenUy  this 
authority  Is  18.6  billion  dollars.  The  author- 
ity can  be  used  in  the  form  of  borrowings 
from  the  Treasxjry  for  up  to  0  billion  doUan 
and  borrowings  from  the  pubUc  In  direct 
loans,  debentures,  shares.  Interest  certificates 
or  other  obligations. 

Under  present  federal  budgeting  procedure, 
early  each  year  we  are  required  to  specify 
the  amount  we  think  we  wUl  need  for  the 
forthcoming   fiscal    year.   This   is   caUed   a 


•business  plan."  The  Congress  examines  this 
business  plan  through  the  usual  approprla. 
tlons  procedures  and  where  Justified,  author- 
izes us  to  go  ahead. 

This  can  become  very  complex.  To  meet 
the  Increasing  volume  of  need,  we  have  asked 
Congress  to  increase  our  obUgatlonal  author- 
ity to  20  billion  dollars,  and  to  exempt  ua 
from  oonq>utations  of  the  federal  budget. 
That  would  permit  us  to  plan  and  execxrte 
fund-raising  as  needed.  It  would  allow  ra- 
tional  and  economical  money  management 
over  a  long  period.  If  the  legislative  proposals 
are  adopted,  we  propose  financial  planning 
on  a  five-year  program.  We  could  then  Issue 
securities  for  medium  and  long-term  borrow- 
Ings  and  not  be  dependent  on  unreliable  and 
frequently  costly  short-term  borrowings. 

Also,  from  a  management  standpoint,  the 
national  Interest  would  be  much  better 
served  If  we  raise  our  money  from  the  private 
money  market  rather  than  being  dependent 
o_^  borrowing  from  the  Treasury.  As  matters 
stand  now,  we  use  the  Treasury  as  our  bank 
Any  Income  we  get  Is  deposited  In  the  Treas- 
ury. When  we  need  money,  we  draw  a  note 
on  the  Treasury. 

That's  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  under 
current  budgetary  process.  It  Is  not  a  good 
way  to  fund  a  bank— we  simply  do  not  know 
from  year  to  year  how  much  cash  win  be 
avaUable  to  fund  commitments  made  in  the 
course  of  expanding  export  sales. 

Q.  Do  you  guarantee  American  Invest- 
ments In  foreign  countries? 

A.  No.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  Invest- 
ments. We  only  guarantee  loans  made  by  an 
exporter  or  a  flnanclal  Institution— U  8  or 
foreign— to  pay  for  U.S.  goods  or  services 

Q.  Do  you  operate  at  a  profit? 

A.  Yes.  We  made  110  mUllon  dollars  last 
year,  and  this  year  we  will  make  about  114 
million.  We  pay  the  Treasury  a  dividend  of 
50  mUUon  dollars  every  year.  Since  Incorpo- 
ration m  1946,  a  total  of  703  million  dollars 
has  been  paid  to  the  Treasury.  The  rest  of  our 
earnings  go  Into  reserves.  This  U  how  otir 
reserves  were  built  up  to  over  1.26  bUllon 
dollars  since  1948. 

COOPSSATION  WTTH  FaXVATX  LENDBaS 

Q.  Have  you  made  Innovations  in  your 
operations  lately? 

A.  Yea.  several.  One  of  the  most  recent 
new  programs  Is  what  we  call  participation 
flnanclng.  It's  a  way  of  spreading  out  our 
money  so  it  covers  more  transactions,  and 
of  attracting  more  private  money  into  export 
Inancing. 

Formerly,  Exlmbank's  general  practice  was 
to  provide  the  entire  credit  to  an  overseas 
buyer  of  VS.  goods  and  services  who  qualified 
for  a  loan.  Under  the  new  participation  ar- 
rangement, we  share  the  loan  with  a  private 
lender.  The  usual  requirement  is  for  a  10 
per  cent  cash  down  payment  by  the  purchas- 
er, with  our  bank  and  a  commercial  bank 
sharing  the  rest  of  the  flnanclng  on  a  60-80 
basis. 

Sometimes,  when  necessary,  the  U.8.  sup- 
plier also  Is  asked  to  participate  in  the  fi- 
nancing. When  required,  we  are  also  prepared 
to  guarantee  the  participating  flnanclal  in- 
stitution against  losing  money  on  the  loan. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  draw  commercial 
banks  into  this  program? 

A.  Yes.  Bankers  are  coming  to  realise  that, 
far  from  being  a  competitor,  we  are  working 
as  partners  with  them  In  getting  them  busl- 


In  the  pMt  two  years,  too,  we  have  been 
guaranteeing  loans  made  by  banks  in  other 
countries  for  the  pimshase  of  American 
goods.  Those  banks  lend  the  money  that  U 
then  paid  to  the  American  producer,  often  as 
down  payment  on  a  purchase.  We,  In  .turn. 
may  guarantee  r^ayment  on  that  loan. 

Q.  Are  you  expanding  this  sort  of  co-opera- 
tive arrangement  with  foreign  banks? 

A.  Yes,  we  are  now  In  the  midst  of  promot- 
ing an  exciting  new  program  that  can  be  a 
tremendous  stlmuliu  to  American  exporters. 
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caUed  the  Co-operative  Financing  FaolUty. 
We  go  to  responsible  financial  Institutions  In 
various  markets  of  the  world  and  say:  "We 
are  prepared  to  make  avaUable  to  you  a  line 
of  credit  in  multiplee  of  a  million  American 
dollars  to  finance  purchases  from  the  United 
States  of  equipment,  materials,  technology, 
services.  You  make  the  loan,  you  take  the 
commercial  risk.  You  put  up  half  the  money, 
and  we'U  put  up  the  other  half  at  6  percent." 

Now.  we  have  tried  this  out  and  we  think 
it  is  going  to  be  a  real  boon  to  U.S.  oveneas 
trade.  By  the  end  of  next  year,  we  hope  to 
have  lined  up  local  banks  in  300  different 
cltlee  around  the  world  that  wlU  participate. 
In  effect,  we  are  going  to  put  those  banks— 
foreign-owned  banks,  or  foreign  branches  of 
American  banks — into  the  business  of  seUing 
American  products. 

This  means  we  can  say  to  American  com- 
panies: "Tell  yotir  salesmen  that  in  Rio  and 
Quito  and  in  Paris  and  Ltixembourg  and  in 
Singapore  and  Karachi,  if  they  go  out  and 
sell  your  products,  there's  a  bank  right  on  the 
spot  than  can  finance  the  sale.  They  don't 
have  to  scramble  around  for  flnanclng.  It's 
right  there." 

And  through  the  Co-operative  Financing 
Faculty  we  get  twice  the  exports  for  our 
money,  the  oo-opwatlng  Instltutioii  gets 
twice  the  purchasing  power  from  its  money 
and  the  buyer  and  seller  are  efllclenUy  served. 
One  of  the  most  important  features  is  that 
smaller  and  medium-slzeci  business  and  In- 
dustry can  now  find  financing  when  needed. 

DKTATTLTXBS  CT7BA,   XXO  CHINA,   Uji.B. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  Bank's  record  on 
loan  repayments?  Has  It  ever  lost  money? 

A.  Since  ths  Bank  started,  in  tbe  early 
1930s,  the  total  volume  of  transactions — 
loans,  loan  guarantees  and  Insurance— has 
amounted  to  about  88  bllUon  doUars.  Actual 
losses  have  been  only  two  hundredths  of  1 
per  cent.  In  aU  that  time,  there  have  been 
only  three  defaults — Cuba,  mainland  China, 
and  the  United  Arab  BepubUc. 

The  U.AJt.  is  negotiating  now  to  try  to 
work  out  new  loan  payments  and  get  back 
on  schedule.  The  debt  on  mainland  China  has 
been  paid  off  in  part  by  the  Republic  of 
China.  And  we  are  hopeful  that  the  loan 
to  Cuba  someday  may  be  repaid. 

We  have  had  a  few  commercial  tranaao- 
tions where  companies  have  been  unable  to 
pay,  but  the  total  Is  Infinitesimal.  Kven  con- 
sidering aU  delayed  payments  for  aU  reasons, 
the  total  Is  less  than  one  half  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  volume  at  business. 

Now,  I  must  add  that  this  ooUeetlon  record 
Is  not  whoUy  because  the  Bank's  manage- 
ment has  been  wise  in  the  loans  written, 
though  we  try  to  use  due  diligence.  The  main 
reason  It  that  a  borrower  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  default  on  an  Export-Import  Bank 
loan,  guarantee  or  Insured  credit.  If  he  Is  in 
trouble  with  us,  there's  UteraUy  no  private 
InsUtutloo  in  the  XSS.  that  wlU  lend  to  him. 
That's  the  case  also  with  oiliar  export-financ- 
ing institutions  around  the  world,  who  are 
notified  of  any  of  our  bad  risks. 

We  do  take  a  considerate  attitude  toward  a 
borrower  who  runs  Into  troubls.  Sometimes 
when  really  necessary  we  wlU  delay  payments 
for  six  months  or  a  year,  to  help  him  get  back 
on  his  f  sst. 

Q.  Do  you  see  particular  ooontries  where 
opportimlties  are  the  greatest  now  for  UJB. 
companlMf 

A.  TlM  pattern  shifts  constantly.  One  day, 
we  may  be  Kwklng  at  BraiU  as  the  most 
Impressive  ntarket.  The  naxt  day  it  may  be 
Italy,  or  J^ian  or  Korea. 

Actually,  at  the  moment,  we  ue  lending 
more  for  development  in  japan  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  Next  in  Una  are 
Brasll,  then  Uexioo.  Italy  and  l^MUn. 

Fraqusntiy  we  are  asked,  "Why  do  you 
flnancs  sales  to  a  country  like  J^>an  tliat 
has  a  healthly  doUar  reserve?"  Our  answer: 
"Becatiss  w*  are  oonvtnoad  that  the  financ- 
ing is  necessary  to  maks  the  sale."  Kven 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

though  the  country  has  dollan,  the  actual 
borrower  doss  not. 

Q.  Can  you  finance  exports  to  any  country? 

A.  We  make  loans  or  asstst  others  in  148 
countries  or  areas.  We  are  prohibited  by  re- 
strictions In  otir  Authorization  Act  from 
financing  exports  to  a  Communist  country, 
except  i^ere  the  President  declares  it  in  the 
national  Interest.  The  last  four  Presidents 
have  done  that  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia — 
the  only  Communist  nation  with  which  we 
currently  do  business. 

A  second  congressional  restrlotton  pro- 
hibits our  <»«»nwtTig  loans  in  any  ooimtry 
that  is  in  aimed  conflict  with  the  United 
States.  That  rules  out  transaction  with 
North  Vietnam,  and  It  also  rules  out  any 
countries  that  do  buslnass  with  North 
Vietnam. 

noTscriNo  iNvxanoirrs  nc  crilx 

Q.  After  the  last  presidential  election  In 
Chile,  you  put  that  ooimtry  In  a  higher-risk 
category.  RecenUy,  the  Chilean  Finance 
Minister  said  he  would  weloc»ne  new  foreign 
private  Investment.  Will  that  alter  your  atti- 
tude toward  Chile? 

A.  This  Is  a  deUcate  subject,  because  a 
lot  of  discussion  is  going  on  with  ChUe  these 
days. 

We  make  our  decisions  on  a  purely  com- 
mercial basis,  not  on  a  political  basis.  We 
have  large  credits  outstanding  in  ChUe, 
prlndpaUy  to  the  owners  of  the  copper  mines 
that  were  privately  owned  and  now  have  been 
expropriated.  If  and  when  the  ChUean  Oov- 
emment assures  us  that  it  has  assumed  the 
obligations  of  the  companies  It  has  taken 
over,  we  may  be  able  to  Justify  new  ex- 
tensions of  credit. 

Also  we  must  take  an  Interest  In  the  Just 
and  prompt  settlement  of  claims  for  nation- 
alized private  investments.  Should  the  appro- 
priate authorities  in  ChUe  give  us  meaning- 
ful assurances  that  these  subjects  wiU  be 
fairly  settled,  then  we  would  look  at  each 
individual  transaction  on  its  own  merits. 

Q.  What  about  Peru? 

A.  We  have  a  situation  there  similar  to 
that  in  Chile,  where  we  have  outstanding 
credits  to  oompantee  that  have  been  taken 
over.  We  have  not  had  a  clear  understanding 
with  the  Peruvian  Oovemment  as  to  Its  in- 
tentions, or  how  It  win  service  Its  debts  to  us. 

We,  of  coitfse,  must  take  an  Intereat  in 
expropriated  oompanies  and  in  the  attitude 
of  the  countries  that  take  them  over. 

The  actions  In  such  situations  largely  de- 
termine the  creditworthiness  of  the  govern- 
ment concerned.  If  a  country  expropriates 
without  prompt,  fair  compensation,  we  can- 
not assume  they  would  honor  an  obligation 
to  us  when  It  may  become  inconvenient  to 
pay. 

Here  again,  we  at  Bxlmbank  divwoe  our- 
selves from  pc^tical  considerations.  We  Just 
look  at  these  things  from  the  oommonsense 
point  of  view  of  a  normal  commercial  flnan- 
clal transaction. 


RESCUE  AT  SEA  BY  HEUCOPTER 

HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  At.asKA 

IN  THX  HOUSa  OF  RSPRBSKNTATTVXS 

Thurtday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  speaker,  it  Is  a  privi- 
lege for  me  now  to  recount  the  detidlB 
of  a  remarkable  rescue  operation  re- 
cently carried  out  by  men  of  the  5040 
helicopter  squadron  and  the  Tlst  Air  Res- 
cue squadron.  On  July  26,  the  Alaskan 
rescue  coordination  center  received  noti- 
fication that  a  seaman  aboard  the  Kor- 
ean merchant  veaael  Pioneer  required 
immediate  medical  treatment  for  acute 
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appendicitis.  A  pid>lie  health  physician 
diagnosed  his  condition  as  a  life  or  death 
situation  necessitating  rapid  transpor- 
tation of  the  patient  to  surgical  facilities. 
In  a  short  time,  a  helicopter  and  an  HC- 
130  refueling  craft  left  Elmendorf  Air 
Force  Base  and  were  tn  the  air,  with  con- 
stant guidance  provided  by  the  Coast 
Guard  Air  Control.  Refueling  in  the  air 
from  the  HC-130  three  times,  the  heli- 
copter covered  nearly  1,000  miles  and 
successfully  evacuated  the  patient  to  Ko- 
dlak  Na^  Station.  After  the  mission,  the 
nSAF  Flight  Siu-geon,  Dr.  Lineham, 
stated  that  the  evacuation  and  operation 
saved  the  man's  life. 

Certainly  this  fine  accomplishment  de- 
serves note.  As  an  historical  landmark, 
it  represents  the  most  distant  rescue  at 
sea  ever  carried  out  by  a  land-based  hell- 
copter.  But  more  than  that,  this  action 
showed  a  wonderful  international  spirit; 
a  compassion  as  that  within  a  family. 
Nations  constitute  a  family,  and  it  is  acts 
such  as  these  that  will  strengthen  that 
awareness  within  everyone.  The  rescue 
was  an  impressive  display  of  human 
courage  and  cooperation.  It  is  reassuring 
to  know  that  there  are  brave  and  re- 
sourceful men  who  will  commit  their 
full  energies  and  willingly  risk  them- 
selves to  help  a  fellow  man. 


A  OSTPOUTIK— SOVIET-AMERICAN 
RELATION  WITH  A  CHANQINQ 
EUROPE 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAurosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
highly  respected  constituents.  Dr.  Dennis 
L.  Bark,  a  research  fellow  at  the  Hoover 
Institution  on  War,  Revolution,  and 
Peace  at  Stanford  University,  recently 
completed  a  study  entitled  "'Ostpo- 
lltlk' — Soviet-American  Relations  With 
a  Changing  Europe." 

I  believe  this  study  contains  some  very 

imiMrtant  points,  and  commend  it  to  the 

attention  of  my  colleagues : 

"Osiroumt" — SovBT-AicnicAN  RxuknoNs 

With  a  Cbanoiito  Ettbops 

(By  Dr.  Dennis  L.  Bark) 

"By  the  early  1970b,  the  main  centres  of 
Imperialist  rivalry  have  become  clearly  visi- 
ble: these  are  the  USA — Western  Europe 
(above  aU,  the  alx  Common  Market  coun- 
trtee) — Japan,"  so  concluded  Leonid  Brech- 
nev  In  his  "Report  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union"  deUvered  to  the  34th  congress  of  the 
CPSU  on  March  SO  of  this  year.  This  ob- 
servation, that  thwe  are  divisions  in  the 
poUtical,  economic  and  mUltary  alliances 
uniting  the  nations  of  the  West  is  not  at  all 
new.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  members  of 
the  Soviet  government  for  twenty  years.  In 
the  past,  as  In  the  present,  such  obeervations 
serve  as  reminders  for  thoee  concerned  with 
the  progress  of  socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  abroad,  that  the  capitalist  democracies 
wUl  tum  upon  themselves  in  the  struggle 
for  domination  generated  by  "in^>eriallst 
rivalry." 

If  repeated  often  enough,  one  would  rea- 
son, there  are  those  who  may  eventually 
begin  to  perceive  divisions  of  interest  In  the 
West,  and  even  draw  the  conclusion  that 
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solution  to  the  problem  lies  In  "accommoda- 
tion" with  one's  neighbors  In  the  Kast,  that 
Is  glibly  offered  by  the  spokesmen  for  world 
peace  In  the  BoTlet  Union.  Thus  the  Soviet 
government.  In  accordance  with  the  reeponsl- 
bUltlee  thrust  upon  it   as  a  major  power, 
will  continue  to  "consistently"  pursue  In  the 
words  of  Secretary  Breshnev  on  Uarch  30, 
"...   Its   policy  of   peace  and  friendship 
among  naUons  .  .  .  (and]  wUl  continue  to 
conduct  a  resolute  struggle  against  imperial- 
ism, and  firmly  to  rebuff  the  evil  designs  and 
subversions  of  aggressors.  As  In  the  past,  we 
shall  give  imdevlatlng  support  to  the  peo- 
ple's struggle  for  democracy,  national  libera- 
tion and  soclallam."  >  At  the  same  time  the 
Secretary  added  In  his  speech  to  the  congreae 
delegates  that  one  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber,   and   I   quote.    "...   these    words   of 
Lenin's:  'Selfless  devotion  to  the  revolution 
and    revolutionary   propaganda    among   the 
people  are  not  wasted  even  If  long  decades 
divide  the  sowing  from  the  harvest'    (Col- 
lected Works,  Vol.  18,  p.  81)."  •  This  advice  is 
certainly  Just  as  applicable  for  the  considera- 
tion    of     Soviet-American     relations     with 
Europe  as  it  Is  for  the  several  thousand  Com- 
munist party  functionaries  who  sat  through 
Chairman  Brezhnev's  175  page  speech.  The 
point  is  quite  simple.  Irrespective  of  the  time 
that  liee  between  the  sowing  and  the  reap- 
ing, the  hArvest  will  be  gathered.  The  logical 
question  with  respect  to  America's  relations 
with  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  what  will 
be  harvested  and  by  whom. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  post-war  history 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  the  So- 
cial Democratic  Party  won  the  national  elec- 
tions held  in  September  of  1869.  Together 
with   the  Free  Democratic  Party,   the  SPD 
formed  a  coalition  and  elected  WlUy  Brandt 
the  former  Mayor  of  West  Berlin,  Chancellor 
of  West  Germany.  In  his  first  "SUte  of  the 
Nation"  address  of  January,  1870  Chancellor 
Brandt,  in  reference  to  the  Nixon  doctrine 
emphasized  that  It  is  necessary  to  proceed 
from  an  era  of  confrontation  to  one  of  co- 
operation with  Eastern  Europe  In  the  1870s 
The  poUcy  he  entunerated  at  that  time  has 
since  become  widely  known  as  "Oetpolltlk." 
The  concept  Itself  Is  not  new.  for  Initia- 
tives were  also  undertaken  by  the  Chancel- 
lor's three  predecessors  to  Improve  relations 
with  West  Germany's  East  European  neigh- 
bors, including  East  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  as  ChanceUor  Brandt's  emissary 
to  the  United  States,  Stefan  Thomas,  ex- 
plained during  a  visit  to  Stanford  Univer- 
sity in  October,  the  "new  element"  In  West 
German  foreign  poUcy  was  the  fact  that  the 
Socialist  government  of  Chancellor  Brandt 
enjoyed  a  better  "esprit  de  corps"  with  the 
socialist  governments  of  Eastern  Europe  than 
had  its  predecessors,  the  Christian  Democrats 
and  the  Christian  Socialists.  With  the  "new 
element"  firmly  In  hand  the  SPD-FDP  coali- 
tion began  In  1970  a  serlee  of  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania  and  Bulgaria  with  the  aim  of 
reducing  tension  and  achieving  detente  be- 
tween East  and  West.  For  the  first  time  In 
eleven   years  France.  England,  the   United 
States  and  the  Soviet   Union  began   four- 
power  talks  on  the  Berlin  problem. 

TO  be  successful  ChanceUor  Brandt  has 
made  it  plain  that  "Ostpolltlk"  must  be 
based  on  the  mutual  recognition  by  all  par- 
ties of  the  "existing  realities"  In  Europe- 
that  "patriotism  demands  the  recognition 
of  that  which  is  ...  [and]  the  courage  to 
recognize  reality."  This  Is  not  to  say.  as  the 
ChanceUor  made  clear  In  his  January,  1870 
address.  ".  .  .  that  one  views  the  reality  as 
desirable,  or  that  one  gives  up  the  hope  that 
It  can  be  changed  In  the  course  of  time."  He 
wisely  emphasized  indeed,  that  ".  .  .  honesty 
obligates  us  to  raise  no  demands  whose  ful- 
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Ailment  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  wish- 
ful thinking  of  the  Illusionist." 

The  two  cornerstones  of  West  German 
foreign  policy  are  "security  and  detente"  as 
defined  In  April  1871  by  West  Germany's 
Minister  of  Defense  Helmut  Schmidt.  In  a 
speech  delivered  at  Princeton  University.  The 
basis  for  the  success  of  "Ostpolltlk"  was 
simunarlaed  by  the  Minister  In  four  points: 
(1)  "The  North  Atlantic  Alliance  remains  In- 
dispensable for  safeguarding  our  security  and 
the  security  of  our  Allies";  (2)  "the  pollUoal 
and  military  commitment  of  the  United 
States  In  Eiirope  is  an  essential  prerequisite 
for  the  balance  of  power  In  Europe  during 
the  present  decade":  (3)  "surmounting  and 
reconciling  the  hereditary  enmity  between 
Germany  and  France  toere — and  preserving 
and  deepening  the  present  ties  of  friendship 
between  these  two  countries  toill  be — decisive 
factors  In  maintaining  sUbility  In  Europe": 
(4)  "the  attempts  at  achieving  a  politically 
unified  Western  Europe,  which  some  day 
will  possibly  Include  a  common  defense  or- 
ganization, do  not  obstruct  the  road  to  Eu- 
rope but  rather  prevent  our  missing  oppor- 
tunities for  Europe  as  a  whole." 

These  points  are  Indeed  all  essential  for 
the  suocees  of  West  German  foreign  policy. 
Their  implementation  In  the  conduct  of 
"OBtpolltlk"  will  be  decisive  for  the  success 
of  the  entrance  into  an  era  of  negotiation 
and  cooperation  with  Eastern  Europe,  and 
will  also  determine  whether  the  Atlantic 
aUlance  will  continue  to  be  able  to  success- 
fxilly  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  democ- 
racies of  Western  Europe.  But  equaUy 
important  is  the  Interpretation  given  the 
significance  of  the  changes  In  atmosphere 
on  the  continent  that  "OetptiUUk"  has  al- 
ready produced. 

In  the  wake  of  the  hectic  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity conducted  by  the  West  German  gov- 
ernment during  the  past  year,  the  advocates 
0*  "Ostpolltlk"  cite  with  earnest  conviction 
the  constructive  steps  that  have  been  taken 
toward  achieving  detente  In  Europe.  It  Is 
not  the  intention  here  to  assess  the  value 
of  the  treaties  concluded  between  Bonn  and 
Moscow  and  with  Pcriand.  Attention  should 
be  drawn,  however,  to  several  of  the  li- 
abilities that  go  hand  In  hand  with  the  con- 
clusions, (1)  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  In- 
terested In  achieving  genuine  detente  In 
Europe,  (2)  that  the  embarcation  on  a 
course  of  ditente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  In  Itself  sufficient  to  ensure  peaceful  co- 
existence CO  the  continent,  (3)  that  the 
achievement  of  d*tente  will  make  the  con- 
tinued strength  and  unity  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance  obsolescent. 

In  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  sur- 
rounding the  promise  of  "d*tente"  and  the 
assurances  of  peace  provided  by  the  pro- 
claimed goals  of  "Ost^jolltlk"  the  llabUltles 
incurred  by  thinking  with  one's  heart  In- 
stead of  with  one's  head  become  more  elu- 
sive. Majiy  arguments  In  Justification  at 
"oomprtMniae"  agreements  concerning  Berlin, 
or  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  or  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  Poland,  or  Czechoslovakia 
contain  ommlssions  or  excuses  for  intransi- 
gent Soviet  behavior  contrary  to  the  mutual 
reoognlltlon  of  "existing  realities"  In  Eu- 
rope, that  would  be  inconceivable  In  a 
calmer  atmosphere  and  where  the  btOance 
of  power  on  a  pcdltlcal  and  mUltary  level 
has  not  been  disrupted. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Bonn-Moecow 
treaty  ten  months  ago  many  have  hailed 
the  treaty  with  pride  as  a  "milestone"  In 
"German-Soviet"  relations;  although  It  etUl 
remains  unclear  whether  the  stone  com- 
memorates a  reapprochement  between  one 
part  of  the  German  people  and  the  Soviet 
Union  or  wlU  stand  as  the  stone  thrown  by 
Jason  among  the  soldiers  grown  from  drag- 
on's teeth,  who  then  tximed  on  one  an- 
other. Certainly  the  concept  of  "Ostpolltlk" 
Itself  U  to  be  wrioomed.  But  the  distinction 
must  be  made  between  the  concept  and  ths 
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path  chosen  for  Its  realization.  "Ohange 
through  rapprochement"  Is  a  captivating 
phrase.  But  detente,  peaceful  coexistence  or 
accommodation  are  not  absolutes.  One  must 
ask  what  kind  of  change?  What  kind  cf 
d*t«nte?  What  kind  of  aoconmwdatlon? 
What  kind  of  peaceful  ooexlatence?  Does 
change  mean  the  consolidation  of  the  status 
qiio  in  Eastern  Europe?  Are  Soviet  offers 
of  detente  to  bo  made  on  a  selective  >^^\^ 
to  divide  the  nations  of  the  West? 

Is  dAtento  applicable  only  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  rriatloDs  with  Western  Burope  or 
does  tt  also  Include  d«texkte  between  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Borope  and  the  Soviet 
Union?  Is  accommodation  to  be  offered  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  with  the  aim  of 
foroln«  the  Unl*ed  States  from  the  oontl- 
nent?  Do  peaceful  coexistence  and  dMente 
mean  genuine  cooperation  between  the  East 
and  Wert  or  do  they  represent  a  Soviet  at- 
tempt to  co-opt  the  allegencles  of  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  in  an  effort  to 
weaken  the  United  SUtes  as  well  as  the 
AtlaniUc  aUiance?  Will  d«ten(te  resxilt  in  the 
initiation  of  an  era  of  co<q>eratlon  or  Is  It 
intended  to  be  of  the  mind  that  produced 
the  following  conclusion,  contained  In  an 
internal  menxKvndum  from  the  SED  party 
leadership  In  East  Germany  to  its  funotion- 
arles  in  May,  1971:  "As  the  imperialists  are 
increasingly  forced  toward  peaoeful  co- 
existence, so  will  the  Ideological  battte  be- 
come more  intense."* 

It  appears  far  from  certain  that  the  an- 
nounced successes  of  "Ostpolltlk"  achieved 
during  the  past  year,  have  so  abruptly  and 
unmistakeably  halted  the  "cold  war"  as  it 
was  so  suddenly  begun  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Many  of  the  llabUltles  attendant  to 
conducting  foreign  policy  with  the  Soviet 
Union  according  to  the  dictates  of  emotion 
have  become  clearer  in  the  course  of  the 
last  several  months.  But  the  temptation  stiU 
remains  to  faU  pray  to  the  charms  of  pos- 
sessing the  abstriutes  of  peace  and  tran- 
quility In  a  world  that  Is  constantly  chang- 
ing and  with  Increased  rapidity;  and  world 
moreover  that  Is  run  by  men  subject  to  the 
human  fraUties  that  have  produced  the  con- 
flicts of  the  past  and  will  produce  the 
tragedies  of  the  future. 

It  becomes  clear  gradually  that  the  defi- 
nition of  detente  is  many-sided  and  that 
"OstpollUk"  cannot  produce  cooperation 
and  peaceful  coexistence  merely  by  a  uni- 
lateral declaration  of  good  intention.  Nor 
will  It  contribute  to  constructive  solutions 
of  the  complex  problems  of  European  secu- 
rity, such  as  Berlin,  or  the  division  of  Ger- 
many, or  mutual  balanced  force  reductions 
without  a  sober  understanding  that  Soviet 
wUlingnees  to  participate  In  negotiations 
does  not  mean  that  Its  tnterests  coincide  with 
our  own.  Indeed  the  Soviet  government  de- 
votes a  greart  deal  of  time  to  proposing  topics 
for  negotiation  that  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  solving  the  existing  problems 
themselves,  but  whose  negotiation  would 
divert  attention  in  the  West  from  discuss- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Utoess  of  Berlin  for 
example,  to  finding  remedies  for  the  symn- 
tom  of  "West  Berlin." 

Many  have  cited  with  satisfaction  the  ap- 
proval "Ostpolltlk"  enjoys  in  Western  capi- 
tals. But  many  also  have  neglected  to  ask 
the  embarrassing  question  in  public  why 
such  hearty  approval  has  been  accorded  the 
Soviet-Western  German  treaty  In  particular. 
Some  would  argue  that  it  is  because  the 
treaty  Is  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  per- 
manent division  of  Germany.  With  pride 
many  have  praised  the  Soviet  government's 
repeated  endorsement  since  August  that  an 
agreement  on  the  "Weet  Berlin"  problem. 
that  considers  the  Interests  of  the  German 
Democratic  RepuMic  as  well  as  those  of  the 
population  of  West  BerUn,  would  represent  a 
contribution  toward  the  mutiMl  reoognltion 
of  the  existing  realities  in  Europe.  But  Just 
as  many  Ignore  that  the  problem  Is  not  wttb 
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the  Western  ssctors  of  Berlin,  but  with 
"Berlin"  Itself  that  was  divided  by  the  Com- 
munists in  1848.  Many  find  also  little  that 
is  incongruous  with  the  conUnued  existence 
of  ths  Berlin  wall  and  with  Soviet  assiirances 
that  genuine  detente  and  peaceful  coexist- 
ence are  the  guidelines  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy. 

What  for  example,  are  some  of  the  llabUl- 
Uee  of  "OstpoUtlk"  as  they  affect  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  of  the  West 
as  a  whole,  on  the  negotiations  on  Berlin?  In 
the  middle  of  June  Secretary  Brezhnev  ob- 
served at  the  8th  congress  of  the  East  German 
communist  party,  held  In  the  Soviet  sector 
of  Berlin,  that  "Berlin,"  the  Soviet  charac- 
terization for  its  sector  of  the  city,  has  be- 
come "the  capital  of  the  German  socialist 
state,"  from  which  "sounds  .  .  .  the  voice 
of  peace  and  friendship  among  peoples."  < 
But  ten  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Bonn-Moscow  treaty,  a  proclaimed  mUestons 
in  the  efforts  toward  detente  In  Europe  that 
woxild  contribute  toward  a  solution  of  the 
Berlin  problem,  the  four-power  negotiations 
on  Berlin  have  produced  no  result  at  all; 
albeit  a  great  deal  of  optimistic  talk,  e.g., 
the  conclusion  drawn  in  Der  Spiegel  on 
June  21,  that  "thus  far  8<4My  the  GDR  has 
disturbed  the  harmony."  On  a  minimum  of 
nine  different  occasions  since  August  traffic 
to  and  from  Berlin  has  been  interfered  with. 
But  we  have  been  told  since  September  that 
the  Soviet  Union  understands  that  detente 
m  Europe  cannot  be  achieved  without  a 
"satisfactory"  Berlin  settlement.  The  Soviet 
government  Is  aware  surely  of  this  point. 
But  It  is  doubtful  that  the  Soviet  definition 
of  a  "satisfactory"  Berlin  settlement  is  the 
same  as  our  own,  or  that  their  proposals  on 
BerUn  are  designed  to  serve  the  pvupose  of 
detente  as  we  envision  It. 

Chancellor  Brandt  has  made  submission  of 
the  treaties  between  Bonn  and  Moscow  and 
with  Poland  to  the  Bundestag  for  ratification 
subject  to  a  "satisfactory"  Berlin  settlement. 
But  there  are  strong  indications  that  what 
constituted  a  "satisfactory"  Berlin  settle- 
ment In  January  of  1970,  when  the  Chancel- 
lor pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Republic 
has  Just  as  much  right  to  be  In  Berlin  as 
does  the  Peoples'  Chamber  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  Is  being  altered.  More- 
over this  "Junktlm"  or  connection  between 
the  conclusion  of  a  "satisfactory"  Beilln 
agreement  and  ratification  of  the  treaties 
places  Chancellor  Brandt  under  pressure. 
Without  a  "satisfactory"  agreement  the 
Chancellor  faces  the  alternative  of  admitting 
that  his  "Ostpolltlk"  has  faUed.  with  the 
attendant  domestic  consequences.  Despite 
denials  to  the  contrary,  this  means  that  the 
West  German  government  may  approve 
agreements  on  BerUn  offered  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  under  normal  circumstances 
would  be  rejected  as  "unacceptable."  Should 
the  Soviet  Government  make  a  proposal  that 
the  West  would  have  to  reject  because  it 
would  detrimentally  affect  the  polltloal  status 
of  Berlin,  the  West,  and  pcutlcularly  the 
United  States,  would  enjoy  the  onus  for 
"blocking"  efforts  for  "peacefvU  coexlstenoe." 
The  Soviet  Union  would  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  moderation  for  having  proposed  any  agree- 
ment at  all. 

Between  the  two  bas'o  alternatives  fadng 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  that  of 
accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  ex- 
emplified by  "Ostpolltlk",  or  that  of  a  "new 
partnership"  between  a  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States  that  would  require  greater 
expansion  and  umty  of  the  economic,  polit- 
ical and  defense  community  in  Western 
Europe,  the  preferable  alternative  for  the 
Soviet  government  is  that  of  accommoda- 
tion. I.e.,  "d*tente"  and  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence." Because  of  the  poeitlon  of  parity  ot 
impending  superiority  in  many  miUtaiy  and 
technological   areas   enjoyed   by   the   USSR 
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the  Soviet  government  can  afford  to  wait  and 
see  wlilch  road  wlU  be  chosen  in  the  West. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  also  free  of  any 
pressure  to  conclude  an  agreement  on  Berlin 
in  the  near  future  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  West- 
em  concessions  on  other  issues.  e.g.  the 
Bonn-Moscow  treaty;  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  the  erection  of  the  BerUn  waU  solved 
many  of  the  problems  that  the  proximity  of  a 
democratic  form  of  government  caused  in 
Eastern   Euroi)ean  countries. 

The  significance  this  bears  on  the  negotia- 
tions on  BerUn  is  that  the  discussions  now 
occupy  a  role  that  Involves  considerably  more 
than  merely  agreements  on  "practical"  prob- 
lems confronting  the  divided  city.  Because 
the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  avoid  Jeopardiz- 
ing the  future  of  accommodation,  any  Soviet 
"compromise"  proposal  on  BerUn  must  be 
considered  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Inter- 
est In  allaying  suspicion  In  the  West  that  the 
road  to  "accommodation,"  as  manifested  by 
the  current  conduct  of  the  "Ostpolltlk,"  may 
be  pursued  by  the  USSR  for  the  achievement 
of  other  goals.  It  Is  very  likely  that  the  USSR 
wlU  propose  a  "compromise"  agreement  that 
the  PRG,  under  the  pressure  of  time,  would 
deem  "acceptable."  Such  a  situation  would 
save  Chancellor  Brandt's  "Ostpolltlk"  from 
faUure.  contribute  to  the  possible  re-election 
of  the  ChanceUor  In  1973,  give  the  Soviet 
Union  an  advantageous  agreement  on  Berlin 
and  assxire  ratification  of  the  treaties;  all  of 
which  Is  In  the  long  term  Interest  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  government  wlU 
continue  therefore  to  encourage  proponents 
of  "Ostpolltlk"  by  advocating  an  all- 
European  Security  Conference,  by  proi>oslng 
"MBFB"  discussions,  and  by  proposing  as 
evidence  of  a  desire  for  detente,  agreements 
on  "West  Berlin."  Alluring  proposals  designed 
to  Ulustrate  Soviet  "good  faith"  wlU  be  in- 
terpreted by  many  as  indications  of  the  vic- 
tories of  "Ostpolltlk."  while  the  alms  of  the 
proposals  are  often  ignored  or  discounted.  A 
case  in  point  is  contained  in  the  remarks  of 
Secretary  Brezhnev  in  his  speech  to  the  24th 
congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  March  30.  The  Secretary's 
remarks  on  Berlin  were  widely  praised  In  the 
West,  and  particularly  In  West  Germany,  as 
a  further  Indication  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment recognizes  the  "existing  realities"  In 
Europe  today.  Mr.  Bradmev  referred  to 
Berlin  as  follows: 

"T^ere  should  also  be  a  settlement  of  the 
problems  connected  with  West  Berlin.  If  the 
USA,  Prance  and  Britain  proceed,  as  we  have 
done,  from  respect  for  the  allied  agreements 
which  determine  the  special  status  of  West 
Berlin,  from  respect  for  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  GDR  as  an  Independent  socialist  state, 
the  current  negotiations  could  be  success- 
fully completed  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
all  the  parties  concerned.  Including  the  West 
BerUn   population   Itself."' 

The  Secretary  endorsed  Indeed,  settlement 
of  problems  confronting  the  divided  city,  in 
Itself  a  laudatory  gesture.  But  he  defined  the 
problem  as  "West  Berlin"  and  thus  proposed 
that  the  solution  be  found  for  the  symptom : 
namely  alleged  tension  facing  the  West  Ber- 
liners.  He  did  not  propose  the  discussion  of 
the  cause  of  those  difficulties:  namely  the 
division  of  the  city  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  deliberate  isolation  of  West  Berlin.  He 
thus  sought  to  transform  the  "Berlin"  prob- 
lem Into  a  "West  Berlin"  problem  and  to 
transfer  the  four-power  status  for  "Greater 
Berlin"  to  "West  Berlin." 

If  the  validity  of  such  assertions  is  left  im- 
challenged,  this  type  of  tactic  wiU  surely 
continue  to  be  used  In  the  future.  And  It 
WlU  continue  to  produce  the  kind  of  elated 
announcement,  broadcast  by  CBS  from  San 
Francisco  on  June  16.  1971.  Secretary  Brezh- 
nev, reported  CBS,  announced  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  8th  party  congress  of  the 
SED  m  East  Berlin  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
prepared  "...  to  bring  about  an  effective 
agreement  to  ease  tensions  In  West  BerUn."  • 
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The  consequence  is  twofold:  (1)  An  apparent 
Soviet  wUllngness  to  compromise  as  a  con- 
tribution toward  detente  In  Europe,  is  broad- 
cast to  the  public:  (2)  the  Soviet  assertion 
that  the  negotiations  on  Berlin  are  dealing 
with  the  "problems  connected  vrtth  West 
Berlin"  Is  accepted  without  question  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Western  media;  thereby  giv- 
ing the  Soviet  assertion  the  seal  of  ligitimacy. 
Thus  the  Soviet  Union  is  encouraged, 
though  unwittingly,  to  continue  to  pursue  its 
present  course;  that  of  repeating  pubUc 
assurances  that  a  solution  for  the  "West 
Berlin"  problem  can  be  found  If  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  reaUties  In  Europe  today  is 
acknowledged  by  the  West.  Such  statements 
as  those  made  by  Secretary  Brezhnev  at  the 
24th  party  congress  of  the  CPSU  or  at  the  8th 
congress  of  the  SED  wlU  be  interpreted  by 
many  throughout  the  Western  world  as  they 
have  been  In  West  Germany:  that  they 
Indicate  a  genuine  Soviet  desire  for  "com- 
promise" on  Berlin.  The  result  is  and  wiU 
doubtless  continue  to  be,  that  criticism  ac- 
corded the  present  conduct  of  "Ostpolltlk" 
wUl  be  discounted  as  invalid.  The  critics 
themselves  wlU  continue  to  be  termed  "  'ven- 
erable pachyderms'."  Those  expressing  criti- 
cism of  Communism  as  the  major  threat  to 
the  democracies  of  the  West  wlU  be  rldlctiled 
as  "cold  warriors."  And  the  question  wlU  re- 
main whether  it  Ls  clear  to  those  conducting 
"Ostpolltlk"  that  the  role  of  Berlin  in  the 
Eviropean  theater  is  by  no  means  reserved  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  West  as  a  measure 
of  Soviet  "good  faith"  on  the  path  toward 
"detente"  in  a  positive  sense. 

PAxrn 

In  a  speech  In  New  York  on  Jime  17, 
commemorating  the  Day  of  German  Unity  in 
honor  of  those  who  revolted  In  East  Germany 
in  1953,  Chancellor  Brandt  stressed  that,  "We 
do  not  harbor  Illusions.  One  does  not  simply 
decide  to  have  ditente,  or  co<^>eratlon  for 
that  matter,  they  are  processes  which  take 
time."  The  Chancellor's  words  were  certainly 
appropriate.  And  It  Is  precisely  this  question 
of  time  that  continues  to  cause  considerable 
concern  about  the  long-term  effects  of  "Ost- 
polltlk." FoUowlng  the  treaties  with  Moscow 
and  Poland  there  was  great  concern,  that 
still  remains,  that  the  prospect  of  imminent 
accord  with  the  East  would  undermine 
public  support  for  the  maintenance  and 
Improvement  of  the  Atlantic  aUlance  prior 
to  detente  becoming  a  reaUty  in  fact. 

The  necessity  to  keep  apparent  success  In 
the  proper  perspective  is  paramount  In  con- 
ducting a  responsible  foreign  policy.  The 
shepherd-songs  sung  of  "OBtpolltlk"  during 
the  past  faU  have  in  the  meantime  for- 
tunately, been  replaced  to  some  extent  by  a 
more  sober  evaluation  in  West  Germany  of 
the  consequences  of  retarding  the  movement 
toward  Btiropean  unity  and  the  formation  of 
a  "new  partnership"  between  Burope  and 
the  United  States  in  the  1970:b.  This  roevalua- 
tlon  has  been  due  In  large  part  to  the 
friendly  criticism  by  many  of  West  Ger- 
many's friends  In  the  United  States,  such  as 
General  Clay.  John  J.  McCloy.  Dean  Acheson 
and  George  Ball.  They  have  warned  that 
the  desirability  of  detente  may  not  ecUpse 
the  slgniflcance  of  the  historical  fact  that  a 
durable  peace  is  ensured  only  by  a  viable 
defense.  But  despite  the  careful  emphasis 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  credible  defense 
and  greater  unity  in  Western  Europe  ara  the 
prerequisites  for  a  successful  tran&ltlon  from 
"confrontation"  to  "cooperation,"  "OstpoU- 
tlk" has  been  conducted  In  a  manner  thus 
ftur  that  has  altered  the  balance  of  power  In 
Europe  on  the  poUtlcal  level  to  the  detriment 
of  the  West. 

As  President  Nixon  pointed  out  in  his 
report  to  the  congress  in  February  on  UB. 
foreign  policy,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
"stlU  look  to  Amertca  for  leadership  in 
rhiropean  diplomacy  and  defense  even  whUe 
they  assert  their  autonoiny."  At  the  sams 
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time  "tbey  still  presuppose  k  stroog  Amorloan 
mlHtary  presence  In  Europe  even  while  tbey 
no  longer  act  as  dependent." '  llila  ilttimtlon 
poses  problems  for  the  future  of  "Oa^MUtlk" 
that  should  have  been  more  carafully  con- 
sidered in  West  Germany  before  Ohanoellor 
Brandt  found  himself  In  the  poeltlon  of 
having  to  chide  his  supporters  In  the  United 
states  for  undermining  bis  policy'  In  Xorope. 
It  Is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  "Os^wUtlk**  that 
while  Chancellor  Brandt  has  sIiimbJ  repeat- 
edly that  the  success  of  his  foreign  policy 
depends  on  the  continued  presence  of 
American  troopa  in  Europe  the  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  Chancellor's  pollde*  In  the 
United  States,  Senators  Ifansfldd.  Ifoskle 
or  McOovern  for  example,  are  arguing  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troopa  firom  the  con- 
tinent at  the  very  time  when  the  Chancellor 
u  stating  that  It  la  Imperative  that  they 
remain. 

At  the  same  time  more  care  should  have 
been  given  In  West  Germany  and  In  Western 
Europe  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  In 
the  United  States  concerning  Europe's  ability 
to  make  greater  contributions  to  a  European 
defense  community,  particularly  If  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  conclude  that  In- 
dependence requires  the  pursuit  of  foreign 
policies  that  must  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  future  of  Eiirope's  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  As  our 
friends  In  Europe  have  correctly  pointed  out 
to  us  In  the  past  sevrral  years,  we  In  the 
United  States  cannot  remain  the  world's 
policeman.  Neither  may  we  withdraw  Into 
isolationism.  The  Eiiropeans  must  recognize, 
however,  that  if  the  United  States  acknowl- 
edges that  It  must  reduce  Its  commitments 
of  American  troops  abroad — In  Southeast 
Asia  for  example — this  reduction  Is  boimd  to 
affect  Europe.  There  U  Uttle  protest  from 
our  NATO  allies  as  President  Nixon  with- 
draws our  forces  from  Vietnam.  At  the  sug- 
gestion, however,  that  the  Mansfield  Resolu- 
tion may  be  approved  by  Congress  the  hue 
and  cry  in  Etirope  Is  heard  very  distinctly. 
This  Is  an  understandable  reaction,  for  which 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  In  the 
United  States.  But  It  should  not  come  as  a 
surprise  to  our  allies  In  Europe  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Mansfield  Resolution  are  grow- 
ing In  number. 

The  Independent  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
occasions  privileges,  but  also  entails  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  that  are  not  always 
pleasant  on  the  surface.  If  nonetheless  desir- 
able. Independence  also  demands  the  courage 
to  recognize  and  assume  responsibility.  The 
Europeans  must  realize  that  It  Is  more  than 
likely  In  the  not  too  distant  future  that  suf- 
ficient pressxuv  will  motmt  in  the  United 
SUtes  to  require  a  reduction  of  American 
troops  on  the  continent.  The  problem  Is 
whether  Western  Europe  will  acknowledge 
the  significance  of  this  possibility  and  what 
win  be  done  about  It.  The  question  is  whether 
the  governments  of  Western  E\ux)pe,  led  by 
West  Germany,  will  make  not  token,  but 
major  efforts  to  form  the  economic,  political 
and  defense  community  of  Europe  envisioned 
by  Konrad  Adenauer,  that  Is  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  "new  partnership"  with 
the  United  States,  and  that  Is  the  pre- 
condition for  the  fruition  of  an  "era  of  co- 
operation" with  the  East  In  the  1970'a.  Or 
win  the  formation  of  the  European  com- 
munity, and  the  "new  partnership"  of  the 
West  as  a  whole,  become  secondary  to  the 
ci4>ture  of  the  chameleon  of  dMentef  In 
short  the  problem.  If  not  simply  solved.  Is 
slmnly  stated — to  quote  from  Raymond  Aron 
In  Le  Figaro  at  the  beginning  of  June.  1971 : 
"The  U.8.  of  1971  U  profoundly  different 
from  the  U.S.  of  1901 :  the  first  world  power 
ten  years  ago  because  of  Its  conventional  and 
nuclear  arms,  its  technical  preeminence,  and 
Its  combination  of  liberty  and  determination, 
It  has  now  lost  Its  military  superiority  and 
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Its  moral  unity.  Indifferent  to  the  rise  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  waging  a 
guerrilla  war  against  the  executive,  aimed  at 
reducing  the  President's  freedom  of  action 
and  compelling  him  to  liquidate  without 
delay  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  other  commit- 
ments abroad.  It  is  not  yet  a  ret\im  to  Isola- 
tionism but,  without  any  doubt,  a  rejection 
of  the  Imperial  btirden.  Some  may  deplore 
this  and  others  welcome  It,  but  the  fact 
remains:  The  American  era  la  ending  and 
Western  Europe  will  have  In  the  near  future 
either  to  suffer  SoTlet  hegemony  or  regain 
the  will  to  exist."  • 

Whether  "the  American  era"  Is  ending  Is 
open  to  question,  as  Is  Indeed  whether  this 
Is  an  apt  phrase  at  all.  But  It  Is  certain. 
In  the  words  of  President  Nixon  In  his  report 
to  the  Congress  In  Pebruary,  that  ".  .  .  It 
Is  no  longer  enough  for  us  to  concentrate 
simply  on  what  we  are  trying  to  prevent; 
we  need  a  clearer  vision  of  what  we  are 
seeking  to  achieve."  •  With  specific  reference 
to  "Ostpolltlk"  there  are  those  In  the  Soviet 
Union  who  apparently  are  persuaded  that  the 
"vision  of  what  we  are  seeking  to  achieve" 
Is  very  clear;  for  the  conclusion  was  drawn 
In  the  Pebruary  Issue  of  the  Moscow  Journal 
Jntemationua  Affain,  that  "the  whole  of  1970 
was  marked  by  the  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  socialist  states  and  the  more  reallstlcally- 
mlnded  West  Europeans  to  find  a  way  to 
European  security."  " 

The  encouragement  given  "the  more  real- 
Istically-mlnded  West  Europeans"  in  Inter- 
national Affairs,  however,  would  appear  to 
be  of  dubious  value,  particularly  In  view  of 
the  attempt  to  minister  on  a  selective  basis 
to  the  Illusions  of  those  In  Western  Europe 
who  would  welcome  the  continuation  of  the 
process  of  "accommodation"  at  the  expense 
of  the  formation  of  the  European  commu- 
nity; In  the  simple  conviction  that  the 
strength  of  the  righteous  ideal  carries  more 
weight  at  the  negotiating  table  than  the 
strength  of  unity  In  the  Atlantic  alliance. 
The  impression  remains  strong  that  the  real- 
istic appraisal  that  "...  we  need  a  clearer 
vision  of  what  we  are  seeking  to  achieve"  is 
not  accompanied  by  a  realistic  concept,  (1)  of 
what  "OstpoUtlk"  can  achieve,  (2)  of  the 
short  and  long  term  effects  of  "Ostpolltlk" 
itself.  (3)  of  the  short  and  long  term  goals 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

Certainly  this  conclusion  does  not  apply 
solely  to  West  Germany  or  to  Western  Eu- 
rope, but  also  to  many  in  the  United  States 
itself.  The  consequences  will  not  be  long 
In  forthcoming;  for  the  future  conduct  of 
"Ostpolltlk"  will  decisively  Influence  Europe's 
"will  to  exist"  as  well  as  the  "new  partner- 
ship" between  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
If  the  movement  for  "accommodation"  with 
the  Soviet  Union  proceeds  at  the  fiushed 
pace  of  1970,  and  If  the  value  of  the  unity 
and  strength  of  the  Western  alliance  con- 
tinues to  be  an  object  of  enlightened  disap- 
proval, the  road  toward  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" will,  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
precipitate  that  ideological  battle  for  political 
hegemony  over  Western  Europe  so  subtely 
forecast  by  the  Communist  Party  of  East 
Qermany  In  May. 

In  the  United  SUtes  the  debate  over  the 
so-caUed  "Imperial  burden"  and  the  "Ameri- 
can era"  Is  continuing.  In  May  we  were  re- 
minded that  "...  the  United  SUtes  is  seri- 
ously overextended  throughout  the  world"; 
that  "the  signs  of  domestic  strain  are  .  .  '. 
obvious,  the  pressures  for  a  reduction  o* 
military  spending  compelling."  °  We  are  told 
that  we  can  no  longer  continue  to  nsinimft 
the  obligations  of  others  and  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  national  defense  nsto 
with  individual  nations  themselves.  It  Is  also 
argued  that  it  is  "to  miss  the  point  entirely" 
should  we  wait  for  discussions  with  the  So- 
viet Union  on  mutual  balanced  force  re- 
ductions. "What  U  needed,"  It  U  suggested, 
"Is  an  unbalanced  and  unilateral  reduction 
of  America's  excessive  share  In  Western  Ku- 
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rope's  ground  defense."  The  advocates  of 
withdrawal,  and  here  certainly  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Mansfield  Resolution  has  served 
a  useful  puipoee,  correctly  feel  that  ".  .  . 
there  Is  needed  a  fundamental  refonn  of 
NATO's  structure  to  place  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  organizing  European  defense 
upon  the  European  sUtes  themselves."  >* 

The  point  that  has  been  missed,  however. 
Is  not  whether  we  should  withdraw  or 
whether  the  Europeans  should  assume  a 
greater  share  of  the  burdens.  The  Europeans 
must  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  defense  and  for  the  po- 
litical and  economic  viability  of  their  com- 
munity. Nor  can  the  United  SUtes  continue, 
as  It  has  between  1949  and  1970,  to  pay  three 
times  that  of  the  European  member  na^ftwg 
in  NATO  expenditures.  Indeed,  by  oonqwrlng 
the  percentage  spent  by  the  United  SUtes 
and  Europe  over  the  past  twenty  years  In 
relation  to  ONP,  the  United  SUtes  has  con- 
sistently spent  twice  that  of  Its  Buropean 
alUes. 

The  question  Is  how  to  convince  the  Euro- 
peans themselves  that  It  ia  In  their  own  In- 
terest not  only  to  assume  a  greater  share  of 
the  economic,  political  and  military  burdens 
of  the  alliance,  but  In  the  context  of  a  more 
closely-knlt  European  community.  The  Euro- 
peans as  well  as  many  in  the  United  SUtes 
miist  be  reminded  that  while  there  Is  an 
undeniable  value  in  proceeding  from  an  era 
of  confronution  to  one  of  cooperation  with 
Eastern  Eiu'ope,  there  Is  an  even  greater 
value  in  the  preservation  of  democracy.  As 
naive  as  It  may  soxuod,  there  are  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  SUtes  many  who  must  be 
convinced  that  democracy  is  worth  defend- 
ing— and  who  must  be  reminded  that  it  is 
also  worth  attacking  politically  and  mili- 
tarily, to  which  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  so  weU  attested  on  re- 
peated occasions.  Moreover,  if  the  demo- 
cratic system  did  not  have  enemies,  the  de- 
sire to  reach  detente  with  Eastern  Europe 
would  not  be  nearly  as  compelling  In  the 
minds  of  many. 

This  Is  a  simple  point,  but  an  extremely 
Inqmrtant  one.  Peaceful  ooexlstenoe  says 
after  all  nothing  more,  lest  It  be  forgotten, 
than  enemies  will  coexist  with  each  other 
peacefully.  Friends  do  not  coexist  with  one 
another.  They  coexist  with  othert.  Wen  de- 
mocracy the  same  as  comm\inlsm,  there 
would  be  no  talk  of  detente.  And  In  addition, 
coexisting  peacefuUy  with  one's  nelgbboss 
means  only  that.  It  does  not  preclude  the 
continuation  and  protraction  of  conflict  on 
a  political  level. 

To  cite  President  Nixon  once  again  from 
bis  speech  to  the  Congress  in  February,  he 
referred  to  the  probable  consequences  of 
American  withdrawal  from  Europe,  before 
the  Europeans  have  assvuned,  in  Mr.  Aron's 
words,  "the  will  to  exist": 

"Accurately  or  inacciirately  our  allies 
would  Interpret  a  subsUntlal  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  as  a  substantial  withdrawal 
of  America's  commitment.  Were  they  to  con- 
clude this  was  happening,  they  would  not 
necessarily  do  more  on  their  own  to  com- 
pensate; they  would  more  likely  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  very  possibility  of  Western 
defense,  and  reduce  their  rellanoe  on  Western 
solidarity."  >» 

This  is  a  strong  possibility.  Should  Amer- 
ica uke  unilateral  steps  to  force  the  Eu- 
ropeans to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the 
burdens,  it  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  a  "new 
partnership"  woxild  emerge  between  Europe 
and  the  United  SUtes.  There  Is  also  the 
danger,  In  the  abeence  of  direct  American 
support  on  the  continent,  that  the  growing 
Independence  of  the  European  nations  would 
produce  a  false  sense  of  confidence  In 'their 
ability  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
consequences  of  a  decision  of  this  kind  would 
be  dlsasterous.  Irrespective  of  what  form 
"accommodation"  would  assume.  There  are 
only  two  probable  alternatives:  (1)  the  So- 
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Viet  Union,  to  cite  Mr.  Aron,  would  assume 
political  hegemony  over  Western  Europe, 
or  (2)  a  new  alliance  would  be  created  on 
the  European  continent.  In  either  case  the 
balance  of  power  would  change  for  the  worse. 

In  this  context  Secretary  Brezhnev's  en- 
dorsement of  discussions  on  mutual  balanced 
force  reductions  with  NATO,  Just  prior  to 
the  vote  Uken  In  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the 
Mansfield  Resolution,  Is  not  of  little  sig- 
nificance. The  Soviet  announcement  and  the 
decision  to  support  participation  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  Canada  in  an  all-Euro- 
pean Security  Conference  has  weakened  the 
position  of  those  who  would  withdraw 
American  troops  from  Europe  preclpiUtely. 
Indeed,  it  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Mansfield  Resolution.  Yet,  many  articles  by 
Soviet  Journallste  In  May  condemned  the 
resolution's  defeat  as  an  indication  that  the 
opponents  of  "detente"  had  won  another 
round  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  "cold  war." 
Thus  the  Soviet  position  on  relations  with 
the  West  continues  to  be  interpreted  by 
many  as  the  pursuit  of  genuine  detente. 
The  Soviet  government  has  every  interest 
that  this  interpreUtion,  held  by  many  of 
the  advocates  of  "Ostpolltlk"  in  Europe  and 
America,  does  not  undergo  revision. 

Prolonged  discussions  on  mutual  balanced 
force  reductions,  for  example,  would  be  ideal 
to  preserve  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the 
supporters  of  "acoommodatloa"  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  seek  genuine  accords  with 
the  West.  It  would  Uke  months.  If  not 
years,  merely  to  define  such  problems  as  the 
crlterU  of  "balance"  or  of  "mutual,"  or  of 
"national"  vs.  "NATO"  forces. 

It  would  be  detrimental  certainly  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  own  Intereste,  should  the  pre- 
mature withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
the  continent  product  a  reaction  nmnng  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  that  would  hasten 
the  expansion  of  the  European  ootnmunlty; 
for  this  is  also  a  possibility,  Just  as  a  pre- 
mature withdrawal  might  promote  "accom- 
modation." If  the  Soviet  analysis  is  correct 
that  the  movement  for  "accommodation"  will 
gather  Increased  moment\un  at  the  expense 
of  European  unity,  there  Is  every  reason  to 
lend  It  support  by  proposing  MBFR  discus- 
sions and  by  encourajglng  the  participation  by 
the  United  SUtes  and  Canada  In  an  all- 
European  Security  Oonferenoe.  But  the 
Soviet  Union  will  encourage  simultaneously 
those  who  wish  to  withdraw  before  the  Euro- 
pean commumty  has  become  a  reality,  oo 
the  assumption  that  American  disengage- 
ment would  product,  In  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  a  loes  of  "confidence  In  the  very 
poflslblllty  of  Western  defense."  Either  course 
would  serve  to  divide  the  unity  of  the  nations 
erf  the  West,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  neutrality 
in  Western  Europe  and  to  advance  the  Influ- 
ence of  Western  communist  parties. 

In  view  at  the  Increased  advancements 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  nuclear  and 
other  technical  fields  a  sUte  of  parity  or 
Impending  superiority  exlsU  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  RussU.  It  U  accompanied 
by  a  simultaneous  expansion  In  Soviet  naval 
strength,  particularly  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  more  Soviet  divisions,  as  a 
result  of  the  Invasion  of  OBSchoelovakla,  "de- 
ployed farther  West  than  at  any  time  slnoe 
the  close  of  World  War  n.""  At  the  same 
time  the  faith  of  the  Western  democracies 
In  their  ability  to  solve  their  domestle  prob- 
lems Is  shaken.  The  slgnlflcanee  of  the  threat 
to  democratic  government  poeed  by  Ocosnu- 
nlsm  has  become  secondary  to  the  claimed 
disparity  between  foreign  and  domestle  sx- 
pendltures.  The  Soviet  Union  can  well  afford 
to  wait  and  let  detente  and  accommodation 
Uke  lu  natural  course.  Should  the  United 
SUtes  withdraw  its  troops  from  Europe  be- 
fore the  European  conununlty  beoomes  a 
reality,  and  the  reaction  were  to  result  In 
greater  efforU  to  esUbllsh  unity  In  Western 
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Europe,  this  too  would  not  alter  the  balance 
of  power  to  the  detriment  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  USSR  would  continue  to  enjoy 
parity  or  superiority  in  the  military  field,  and 
a  strong  European  community  could  prove 
an  asset  to  the  Soviet  Union  if  Ite  reUtlons 
with  China  do  not  Improve. 

The  coiu-se  offering  the  best  guarantee  for 
the  future  security  of  the  West  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  latter  pointe.  Greater  unity  must 
be  achieved  in  Western  Europe  and  a  "new 
partnership"  on  the  economic,  political  and 
military  levels  must  be  formed  between 
Eiurope  and  ttte  United  SUtes.  At  the  same 
time,  but  in  a  position  secondary  to  main- 
taining and  building  upon  the  security  and 
unity  of  the  West,  Western  Europe  together 
with  the  United  SUtes  may  pursue  a  foreign 
policy  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  that  aims  at  making  the  transition 
from  an  era  of  confronUtlon  to  one  of 
negotiation  and  cooperation — as  long  as  the 
liabilities  and  advantages  of  peaceful  co- 
existence are  luiderstood  and  remain  clear 
In  the  West.  It  may  not  be  forgotten  In  the 
illyria  of  detente  and  prosperity  that  we  in 
the  West  consider  peace  as  an  absolute,  as  the 
object  of  our  foreign  policy.  In  the  East 
peace  remains  a  means  to  an  end  that  has 
been  defined  with  unmistakable  clarity  again 
and  again:  that  of  the  overthrow  of  capital- 
ism and  the  democracies  of  the  West. 

The  Europeans  have  recently  taken  some 
constructive  steps  toward  the  furtherance  of 
European  unity.  Ttae  meetings  between 
Prime  Minister  Heath  and  Chancellor  Brandt 
In  April  and  between  the  Prime  Minister  and 
President  Pompidou  in  May  will  have  almost 
cerUinly  positive  consequences  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  viability  of  the  European  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  At  the  end  of  June  after 
many  months  and  many  years  of  negotia- 
tions the  announcement  was  made  that  Eng- 
land may  Join  the  Common  Market. 

Over  the  next  five  year  period  our  NATO 
allies  In  Europe  have  underUken  to  commit 
a  billion  dollars  In  the  Improvement  of 
NATO's  Infrastructure  and  their  own  armed 
forces.  Yet  the  question  remains  whether 
the  Europeans  will  accord  the  attention  given 
European  unity  and  a  "new  partnership"  with 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  last  three  months 
the  same  priority  In  the  futxire.  It  cannot  be 
emphasized  strongly  enough  how  Important 
the  conduct  of  "Ostpcrtltlk"  will  be  In  affect- 
ing the  quality  of  security  and  the  q)lrit 
of  detente  in  the  future.  For  it  was  the 
Irresponsible  InterpreUtion  of  the  successes 
achieved  by  "Ostpolltlk"  this  past  autumn 
and  winter  that  produced  the  apparent  re- 
assessment of  priorities  on  the  continent  that 
we  have  experienced  during  the  spring. 

The  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  "Oetpoll- 
tlk"  made  during  December  and  Jimuary 
served  fortunately,  constructive  pinpoaes. 
But  there  are  still  many  who,  if  encotuaged, 
will  continue  to  seek  "accommodation"  with 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  expense  of  the  At- 
lantic alliance.  The  problem  remains,  as 
President  Nixon  stressed  In  his  report  on 
"U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  the  19708,"  how  to 
foster  "a  durable  structure  of  international 
relationships." »»  In  proceeding  "toward  new 
forms  of  partnership,"  the  Nixon  doctrine  is 
not  merely  "the  sharing  of  burdens,"  but 
must  be  the  enooxu'agement  "...  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  the  creation  of  plans  and 
the  designing  of  programs."  '• 

"If  we  are  to  foimd  a  structure  of  peace 
on  the  collaboration  of  many  nations,"  the 
President  continued,  "our  ties  with  Europe 
must  be  iU  cornerstone.""  Equally,  a  dur- 
able "structure  of  peace"  requires  that  the 
conduct  of  "Oetpolitik"  Is  not  guided  by  the 
misplaced  seal  Induced  by  the  illusion  that 
the  new  "socialist"  element  In  West  Owmaa 
foreign  policy  can  serve  as  a  panacea  for  the 
Ills  thrust  upon  Europe  by  the  conduct  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fulfillment  of  "real  European  interests,"  to 
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use  a  Soviet  phrase,  has  nothing  In  common 
with  the  endorsement  of  the  sUtus  quo  In 
the  East,  or  with  the  perspective  that  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  will  contribute  to  European 
security  if  the  West  engages  in  the  selective 
recognition  of  reality.  As  the  course  of  evenU 
during  the  past  year  has  Indicated  "Ostpo- 
lltlk" has  not  yet  contributed  to  a  more 
sUble  Western  alliance,  nor  has  It  produced 
the  kind  o^  agreements  on  Berlin,  or  with 
East  Germany,  or  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  foster  constructive  "change  through 
ramirochement."  The  conduct  of  "Ostpoll- 
tlk" thus  far  has  produced  confusion  in 
Western  Europe  and  In  the  United  SUtes.  It 
has  altered  the  political  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  to  the  detriment  of  the  West. 
It  has  sown  division  in  Western  Europe.  It 
has  not  produced  the  Soviet  recognition  of 
"existing  realities"  in  Europe.  It  has  not  re- 
sulted in  Soviet  concessions  on  any  major 
European  problem.  And  the  Soviet-West 
Oer:n&n  treaty  resulted  in  the  fulfillment  of 
Soviet  demands  that  the  Federal  Republic 
had  denied  the  Soviet  Union  for  twenty 
years. 

The  future  determination  by  the  West 
German  government  that  "the  alliance 
la  and  remains  the  most  ImporUnt 
element  of  European  foreign  and  security 
policies"  will  be  of  paramount  importance.'' 
If  Chancellor  Brandt  has  Indeed  become  "the 
spokesman  of  Burop>e""  he  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  make  deer  that  emotional  and  con- 
tradictory analyses  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
hav^  no  place  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  where  the  re- 
alities of  Soviet  foreign  policy  are  cited  on 
a  selective  basis,  the  unity  and  with  It  the 
confidence  of  the  West  will  disappear  as 
surely  as  the  Cheshire  cat.  where  only  the 
calico  smile  is  left. 
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JOBS  FOR  LOW-INCOME  YOUTH 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  FKNIfSTI.VAI«IA 
IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  few  years 
asro,  I  can  remember  a  strong  national 
cancem  for  the  high  school  dropout  and 
the  hard  times  he  or  she  faced  without 
a  high  school  diploma.  Since  then,  with 
many  other  causes  vying  for  the  atten- 
tlcm  of  the  public.  It  seems  that  great 
strides  taken  to  reduce  the  teenage  drop- 
out rate,  have  gone  vlrtaally  unnoticed. 
However,  recently  I  learned  of  the 
Chester.  Delaware,  Lancaster  County  In- 
School  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  De- 
spite the  absence  ot  front  page  national 
recognition  the  local  programs  are  resum- 
ing Impressive  gains.  The  Chester  County 
Intermediate  Unit  No.  24  that  runs  this 
program  has  given  the  children  of  the 
poor  a  Job  for  the  summer,  at  the  same 
time  the  high  school  dropout  rate  has 
been  reduced.  To  f\irther  explain  the 
accomplishments  of  this  program,  as  well 
as  some  impressions  from  those  Involved, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the 
RicoRD  the  excellent  article  entitled  "25 
Jobs  Open  for  Low-Income  Youth," 
written  by  Sylvia  Smith,  and  piibllshed 
In  the  Lancaster  New  Era  of  July  13, 
1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Lancaster  New  Era   (Pa.),  July 

13, 1971] 
Neighbo«hood  Corps  Has  Piackd  140  Yottno 

People  n*  Positions — 3fi  Jobs  Ofkn  tor 

Low-lNCOMX  Youth 

(By  Sylvia  Smith) 

A  Summer  job  program  has  placed  140 
county  students  from  low  Income  homes  In 
jobs  across  the  county  but  there  are  stUl 
openings  for  35  more  young  people. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC) 
director  Dennis  Schmld.  English  teacher  at 
McCaskey.  said  the  federally-funded  program 
pays  an  hourly  wage  of  $1.80  to  students  who 
must  work  for  a  non-profit  organization.  The 
only  obligation  of  the  employer  is  to  provide 
supervision  for  the  young  workers.  The  em- 
ployer has  no  monetary  commitment. 

The  Lancaster  division  of  NYC  orlglnaUy 
received  funds  to  accommodate  144  student 
employes  this  year.  Schmld  said  the  tally 
has  recently  been  upped  to  186. 

8IZK  AOXKCIBS 

He  said  he  and  his  aaslstanta,  David  Olb- 
son  and  Allen  Hopkins,  both  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Lancaster  School  District, 
are  trying  to  locate  non-profit  agencies  which 
are  willing  to  take  on  a  student. 

Once  the  positions  are  located,  the  NYC 
trio  will  fill  them  with  local  students.  He 
added  they  are  still  accepting  applications. 

Students  who  are  placed  in  a  Job  through 
NYC  are  restricted  to  68.5  hours  of  work 
every  two  weeks.  In  addition,  they  must  meet 
the  federal  standards  for  poverty  and  must 
still  be  In  high  school  or  planning  to  return 
to  high  school  in  the  Pall. 

MEDIATS  DiaVUlEB 

Sclimid,  Gibson  and  Bopkiaa  are  also 
charged  with  going  to  the  Job  site  to  try  to 
mediate  any  student-employer  conflict 
which  may  arise. 

An  example  of  students  and  their  Jobs  ia: 
Edith  Carter.  18,  ia  a  secretary  for  Schmld 
and  Hopkins.  She  obtained  her  Job  through 
NYC. 
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She  said  she  enjoys  her  secretarial  chorea, 
but  doesn't  plan  to  make  a  career  out  of  her 
commercial  akills.  Edith  said  she  would  like 
to  become  a  regiatered  nurse  when  she  fin- 
ishes high  aohool. 

VIBITIMO  HBB 

A  high  school  student  from  Virginia, 
Edith  is  In  Trancagter  visiting  her  family. 
She  said  her  respcmse  to  the  NYC  program 
Is  favorable  and  she  is  glad  it  givea  youths 
who  want  to  work  a  chance  to  get  a  Sium- 
mer  Job. 

Robert  D.  Curtis,  head  football  coach  at 
Pranklln  and  Marshall  College,  has  eight 
NYC  youths  working  for  him  this  Summer. 
Their  Jobs  range  from  sodding  the  foot- 
ball field  to  MtnrifTig  and  painting  the 
stands. 

Curtis  said  he  la  pleased  with  the  work 
the  boys  have  done  so  fa<-  and  says  the 
college  will  probably  participate  in  the  NYC 
program  next  year  if  thii^  cootlnne  on 
their  present  level. 

na  opxNiNa 

The  coach  said  working  with  these  youths 
"opens  my  eyes  to  a  few  things  I  haven't 
faced  for  a  few  year*.  I  came  from  a  rather 
poor  family  and  I  bad  to  do  that  type  of 
tiling  when  I  grew  tq)." 

The  work  team  is  part  of  an  18-man  crew 
composed  of  college  work-study  and  PREP 
program  youths  as  well  as  the  high-school 
aged  NYC  boys. 

The  boys  are  now  in  the  process  of  loosen- 
ing the  packed  clay  floor  of  P&M's  practice 
pit. 

The  hard  surface  must  be  penetrated  by 
picks  and  hoes  betan  a  tiller  can  finish  the 
Job.  The  indoor  pit  is  just  under  the  size 
of  a  football  field.  Once  the  Job  is  finished, 
Curtis  said,  the  pit  will  be  used  for  foot- 
baU,  lacrosse  and  baseball  practices. 

TMO  AT  TWCA 

A  trio  of  young  men  Is  working  at  the 
YWCA  doing  grotmd  maintenance,  janitorial 
work  and,  as  they  put  it  "any  odd  Job." 

Pedro  Moralez,  16,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louts  Moralez.  338  S.  Ann  St.,  Patrick  Eweli, 
IS,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Swell,  and 
Thaddeus  (Pete)  Ctodwln  of  North  Carolina 
clean  up  paper,  pick  weeds,  vacuum  floors 
and  clean  out  the  'Y'  pool. 

"It's  a  good  job.  It's  something  to  do," 
said  Pat. 

Pedro  had  a  similar  job  last  Summer 
which  he  obtained  tlirough  the  NYC.  He 
said  he  learned  about  the  program  in  school. 
He  will  be  a  sophomore  at  McCaakey  in  the 
Pall. 

STATINC   TOR    SITMMZR 

Pete  is  staying  in  Lancaster  for  the  Sum- 
mer and  heard  al>out  the  program  after  he 
arrived. 

Other  NYC  participants  are  working  as 
babysitters,  secretaries.  Janitors  and  police 
car  washers. 


ECOLOGY  AND  POLITICS:  BROAD- 
CASTS BY  KEITH  MURRAY 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 


or  CALirOIMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  S.  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pa- 
dflca  Foundation  radio  stations  In  Berke- 
ley and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  New  York 
City  and  Houston,  Tex.,  represent  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  imaginative  and 
provocative  public  service  media. 

One  of  the  most  topical  and  penetrat- 
ing series  carried  on  the  Berkeley  station, 
KPPA.  Is  entitled  "Ecology  and  Politics," 
and  Is  the  woi^  of  Keith  Murray. 


August  6y  1971 

I  have  gone  over  some  of  Mr.  Murray's 
recent  presentations  and  I  find  them 
fascinating,  "nierefore.  I  am  putting 
them  Into  the  Record  to  shture  with  my 
colleagues. 

Paclflca  and  Mr.  Murray  deserve  great 
appreciation  for  the  Important  service 
they  are  providing. 

The  broadcast  transcriptions  follow: 
Ecology  ano  Politics,  Keith  Mxtxrat,  KPFA, 
fkbrt7art  6,  1071 
The  Oreeninff  of  America  by  Charles  Reich 
has  now  made  a  great  splash  on  the  best- 
seller lists.  One  indication  of  its  landmark 
nattire  Is  that  people  seem  to  define  them- 
selves by  their  reactions.  Social  scientlsti 
pooh-pooh  It  because  it  doesnt  conform  to 
their  academic  dogma  or  present  quantita- 
tive data.  Left  radicals  and  liberals  are  out- 
raged or  utterly  confused.  It  conflicts  with 
their  dogma  too.  One  reviewer  confessed  he 
really  coiildnt  grasp  Reich's  concepts  of  the 
new  consciousness.  That  did  not  stop  him 
from  tearing  the  book  apart  In  detail.  Herbert 
Marcuse  has  called  the  book  a  work  of  fic- 
tion. And  it  seems  relevant  that  Eldrldge 
Cleaver  has  Just  symbolically  killed  the  hippie 
god  nmothy  Leary.  Others  find  the  book 
a  perceptive  S3mtheeis  of  developments  that 
already  were  largely  evident  to  them.  Perhaps 
such  reactions  are  themselves  the  beet  valida- 
tion of  Reich's  thesis  of  contrasting  con- 
sciousness. Having  said  this  I  should  state 
how  it  defines  me.  I  buy  it  almost  entirely. 

But  my  purpose  here  is  to  show  how  the 
concepts  of  77i«  Greening  of  America  are 
intertwined  with  the  concepts  of  ecology, 
and  how  an  ecological  framework  gives 
shape  and  validation  to  the  revolution 
of  consciousness  and  how,  in  turn,  that 
cvdtiiral  revolution  must  take  place  if  we 
are  to  preserve  a  livable  earth.  Reich  clearly 
had  little  ecological  or  environmental  Input 
as  such.  Yet  he  unerringly  arrives  at  the 
same  place. 

Briefly,  Reich's  thesis  is  that  the  rise  of 
the  corporate,  technological  state  has  robbed 
the  Individual  of  his  humanity — his  true 
aware  and  feeling  self — and  Imposed  a  raise 
self  and  set  of  perceptions  that  serve  the 
bioodieas,  mindless  purposes  of  the  corporate 
state.  Pirst  emerged  Consciousness  I,  the  in- 
dividualistic, self-reliant,  thrifty  citizens  who 
never  could  grasp  that  the  American  dream 
had  shriveled  into  a  cruel  and  rapacious 
myth.  And  then  Consciousness  H,  which 
sought  to  reform  the  system  ttirough  regfu- 
lation,  planning  and  public  interest  institu- 
tions, and  ended  up  completing  the  oorporate 
technological  state.  They  are  the  new  dealer* 
and  liberals.  But  the  corporate  state  con- 
tained the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  It 
spawned  Consciousness  m,  the  new  genera- 
tion, rejecting  the  artiflclal  values  and  the 
false  manipulation  of  their  lives  In  favor 
of  a  true  sense  of  self,  personal  goals  and 
open,  honest  relationships  with  others,  Por 
my  purposes  I  aliaU  usutOly  refer  to  both 
I  and  n  as  old  oonaclouaneu  vemia  fha 
new. 

Now  what  does  this  have  to  do  with  ecol- 
ogy and  the  environment?  First,  the  rise  of 
the  industrial  revolution  spawned  a  oompeti- 
tlve  market  system  and  the  growth  at 
technology. 

This  alienated  individuals  from  themselves 
and  uprooted  community  relatlooshipe — 
substituting  instead  a  false  self  impoeed  by 
the  system.  But  also,  "Modem  society  makes 
war  on  nature.  A  competitive  market  uses 
nature  as  a  commodity  to  be  exploited — 
turned  into  profit.  Technology  sees  nature 
as  an  element  to  be  conquered,  regulated, 
controlled."  To  carry  this  further,  the  proeess 
detached  people  from  their  sense  of  inter- 
dependence with  the  environment,  and  led 
them  to  believe  they  were  immune  to  the 
laws  of  nature  that  governed  other  animals; 
technology  would  see  them  through.  Gener- 
ations could  get  away  with  this  as  long  as  it 
was  possible  to  plunder  and  move  on.  Now 
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the  voracious  demands  of  advanced  tech- 
nology and  the  realities  of  spaceship  earth 
make  it  obvious  that  nature  Is  finally  going 
to  caU  In  her  chips — obvious  that  ia  to  the 
new  consciousness.  The  old  consciousness  re- 
mains largely  oblivious.  This,  I  Bubmlt, 
defines  the  difference  between  the  two  as 
much  as  do  other  differences  Reich 
empliastzes. 

Belch  describes  the  new  conadousneaa  as 
rejecting  competiticMi,  crass  consumption, 
and  dooiinatlon  by  a  runaway  technology, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  the  corporate 
state.  Thia  cacif(»ins  precisely  to  what  the 
ecological  movement  declares  is  necessary  for 
survival:  a  no-growth  economy,  an  end  to 
wasteful  consumption  of  resources  and  to 
the  destructive  impact  of  technology.  The 
new  consciousness  is  Inherently  ecological 
living.  Is  it  so  surprising  tliat  the  young 
emerged  from  their  communes  and  geodesic 
domea  to  adopt  the  ecological  movement? 

The  market  system  institutionalized  the 
competitive  struggle  for  suppoaedly  insulB- 
clent  resources  and  set  man  against  man, 
class  against  class.  The  new  consciousness 
rejects  competition  In  a  society  that  now  has 
the  capacity  to  provide  for  all,  in  favor  of  co- 
operation and  communal  forms.  In  the 
animal  world  it  appears  on  the  surface  that 
competition  is  the  natural  state.  But  in  fact, 
the  higher  animals  have  evolved  feedback 
mechanisms  such  as  territoriality  and  peck 
order  to  prevent  competitive  conflict  from 
taking  place — it  is  destructive  to  the  well- 
l>elng  of  the  species.  And  this  feedback  gen- 
erally holds  population  densities  at  levels  the 
envirmunent  can  sumx«t. 

Mankind  has  alway  gotten  away  with 
rapacious  competitiveness  because  there 
always  were  new  lands  and  resources  to  ex- 
ploit, and  through  the  fruits  of  technology. 
Now  we  are  approaching  the  limits  of  the 
earth's  freely  exploitable  space  and  resources, 
and  popiUation  is  exceeding  the  earth's 
carrying  capacity.  Teclinology  is  beginning  to 
destroy  more  than  It  provides.  So  it  appears 
the  cooperative  Instead  of  competitive  cul- 
ture is  crucial  to  survival.  Then  population 
control  la  the  equally  crucial  other  aide  of 
the  coin  if  such  a  culture  is  to  be  possible, 
and  Reich  should  give  that  some  consider- 
ation. It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  facing  a 
crisis  of  survival  never  before  encountered 
In  the  history  of  the  human  speciee.  To  really 
relate  to  that  may  become  the  ultimate  defi- 
nition of  the  new  consciousness. 

Paul  Elirllch  and  Richard  Harriman  have 
written  a  new  txx>k  called  Hoxo  To  Be  A  Sur- 
vivor.  I  note  they  endorse  GTeening  of 
America  as  characterizing  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple it  will  take  for  mankind  to  survive  on 
spaceship  earth.  But  they  have  one  reserva- 
tion wliich  I  endorse.  Apparently  Reich  Is 
content  to  let  the  evc^vlng  consciousness 
change  Uie  system  pretty  much  at  its  own 
pace  and  hole  up  untU  the  bad  times  are 
over.  They  say  the  issues  of  survival  m\ist  be 
forced  as  rapidly  as  poaslble — or  "The  bad 
times  will  prolMibly  kill  us  in  our  lioles,  and 
if  they  don't,  they  may  weU  outlast  us." 
But  the  disagreemenit  is  Taare  apparent  than 
real.  Reich  is  content  with  bis  assumption 
ttiat  the  corporate  state  is  self-destructing — 
"The  state  is  now  generating  forces  that  will 
accomplish  what  no  revolutionaries  could 
accompli^  by  themselves."  With  respect  to 
the  environment  it  is  dllBcult  to  imagine 
that  tlie  state  could  self-deetruot  much 
more  rapidly  than  it  has  recently. 

Now  listen  to  Reich,  "It  seems  Ukely  that 
the  Consciousness  n  community,  and  par- 
ticularly the  concept  of  'together*,  represent 
an  etiart  to  recover  one  of  man's  deepest 
needs  and  experiences.  Man  may  not  be  a 
herd  animal,  but  he  is  a  gregarious,  tribal 
animal  and  before  the  Industrial  Revolution 
he  usually  lived  witiiin  the  'circle  of  affec- 
tion' of  an  extended  family,  and  his  work 
in  the  fields  or  at  a  trade  was  shared  and 
done  side  by  side." 

Compare   this  to  what  I  described  in  a 
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broadcast  a  couple  of  years  ago — the  work  of 
Dr.  JcAin  B.  Calhoun.  Starting  with  studies 
on  mice  he  evolved  the  oono^t  that  there 
is  a  primordial  social  oonsteUation  of  about 
la  indlvldiials  that  has  evolved  in  all  animal 
speciee — the  basis  for  more  complex  fonns  of 
social  organization.  He  iMlleves  tiiat  man 
derived  from  his  ancestors  the  need  for  rela- 
tively close  social  units  of  about  12  adults. 
and  cited  some  evidence  from  both  primitive 
and  modem  societies.  Then  I  wondered  mhat 
is  the  typical  size  of  iiippie  communes— and 
I  still  do. 

The  modem  tecdinologlcal  state  clearly 
generates  high  levels  of  physiological  stress 
among  the  population.  Yet  efforts  to  link  up 
specific  caiises  and  effects  have  not  been 
very  successful.  Por  example,  simple  crowd- 
ing is  not  an  adequate  explanation.  It  strikes 
me  that  new  consciousness  people  are  singu- 
larly free  from  stress,  although  they  often 
choose  to  crowd  themselves  and  experience  a 
lilgh  rate  of  personal  encounters.  Reich  de- 
scribes various  characteristics  that  suggest 
why  this  is  BO,  including  the  ready  accept- 
ance of  diversity  and  lack  of  competitive- 
ness. Could  the  possession  of  a  real  con- 
sciousness of  self  be  the  key  to  the  whole 
thing,  in  contrast  to  a  false  one  that  con- 
stantly buffets  and  pressures  an  individual 
in  his  encounters?  Do  new  consciousness 
people  get  ulcers? 

Now  in  a  more  political  vein:  Clearly  the 
conflict  is  sharpening  l>eitween  the  political, 
largely  socialijit  left  which  seeks  power 
through  actlvtst  organizing,  and  those  who 
would  dismantle  the  corporate  state  throu^ 
changing  oonsciousness,  with  the  substan- 
tial aid  of  drugs.  As  Reich  puts  it  on  the 
cover  of  his  ItxxA,  "There  is  a  revolution 
coming.  It  will  not  be  like  the  revolutions 
of  the  past.  It  will  originate  with  the  in- 
dividual and  with  culture,  and  it  will  change 
the  ix>Utlcal  structure  only  as  its  final  act. 
It  will  not  require  violence  to  succeed,  and 
it  cannot  be  successfully  resisted  by  vio- 
lence. This  is  the  revolution  of  the  new 
generation." 

Elsewhere  he  says,  "What  we  have  tried 
to  show  by  the  preceding  dlacuaslon  Is  that 
If  consciousness  m  Is  to  spread  beyond 
youth,  it  must  do  so  by  a  process  that  Is 
Just  the  reverse  of  orthodox  left-wing 
theories  of  radicalizalion.  It  will  not  work  to 
educate  first,  and  ciiange  individual  lives 
later.  A  change  of  conaclousnees  must  pre- 
cede a  new  and  enlarged  understanding  of 
our  society,  just  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  our 
young  people,  who  first  'changed  their 
heads',  and  then  got  new  Insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  Oorpco'ate  State.  Radicallza- 
tion  comes  only  after  a  change  of  conscioxis- 
ness.  The  SDS  strategy  of  showing  the  mid- 
dle class  the  true  oppressive  najtiire  of  our 
society  ia  thus  mistaken — it  begins  where  it 
should  end.  And  radical  New  Left  strategy  Is 
wrong  for  another  reason.  Confrontation, 
hostility,  and  guerrilla  warfare  cannot  help 
to  convert  those  against  whom  it  is  directed. 
The  more  people  feel  threatened,  the  more 
rigidly  they  adhere  to  their  existing  atti- 
tudes and  patterns  of  life." 

Thus  there  are  two  versions  of  what  is  truly 
radical  and  they  are  in  subetantial  conflict. 
It  has  more  to  do  with  tactics  than  the  es- 
sence of  what  needs  changing.  Political  radi- 
cals are  inclined  to  purge  and  alienate  all 
but  the  true  l>ellevers.  Oonsciousness  chang- 
ers challenge  people  on  their  own  ground 
and  get  under  thedr  skin.  One  might  say  that 
political  radicals  grimly  cling  to  conscious- 
ness n,  and  the  gulf  that  separates  them 
from  consciousness  in  may  prove  equal  to 
the  generation  gap.  Mecmwhlle,  liberals  are 
the  very  prototype  of  oonsclousneas  n. 

Here  then  is  the  common  denominator  for 
my  catalog  of  complaints  about  the  radical - 
liberal  attack  on  the  ecologloal-envlrcmmen- 
tal  movement.  I  have  obeerved  a  strange, 
driven  urge  to  selectively  nltplek  or  mis- 
represent points  of  objection  in  order  to  tear 
it  down,  rather  than  set  it  right,  and  an  al- 
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most  compulsive  refusal  to  understand  the 
central  issues.  Fim'  such  baffling  disabilities 
of  perception  and  understanding  I  now  find 
a  hlgiUy  satisfactory  common  denominaUv — 
they  r^>reeent  the  old  consdousneas. 

How  else  to  explain  James  Rldgeway,  who 
in  The  Politics  of  Ecology  devoted  almost  the 
whole  book  to  thrashing  around  about  the 
falfleneaa  of  pollution  control  programs  be- 
cause he  thought  that  was  what  ecology 
meant  and  so  he  could  put  it  down.  He  liadn't 
even  a  rudimentary  grasp  of  the  foundations 
of  the  ecological  movement  or  the  scope  of 
problems  it  addresses — t.hing«  that  could  be 
explained  by  the  average  long-hfOred  yo\ith 
you  might  stop  on  the  street. 

Ilwn  take  the  brittle,  structural  and  futile 
one- world  approach  of  the  liberals — the 
United  Nations  buffs,  foreign  aid  supporters 
and  World  Pederailsts — and  compare  it  to 
oontempcMury  proposals  for  wliat  we  must  do 
to  survive  on  spaceship  earth. 

I  have  previously  deecrllMd  those  who  are 
hooked  on  economic  growtlunanahlp,  uncon- 
trolled teclinology,  overoonsumptlon,  waste 
and  class  conflict  as  the  Disabled  Af««n«an 
Veterans  of  the  Industrial  Revolution — ^una- 
ble to  make  the  transition  to  a  viable  post- 
Industrial  society.  They  included,  along  with 
avaricious  businessmen — organized  labra*,  Ub- 
erals  and  socialist  idealogues.  In  retrospect 
that  looks  like  the  very  distillation  of  old 
consciousness. 

Retch  oommenta  on  the  sudden  emergenoe 
of  a  radical  new  ooDsciousnees  among  youth, 
causing  people  to  suppose  it  must  be  due 
to  the  Infiltration  of  communists  or  Influence 
by  "a  few  left-wing  agitators."  Something 
like  that  happened  In  the  sudd^i  emlvaclng 
of  ecology  by  large  numbers  of  the  young 
generation.  Old-style  radicals  figiire  the 
youth  have  l>een  manipulated  by  Nixon  to 
divert  them  from  the  true  movement,  or  co- 
opted  by  corporations.  I  tliink  the  phenom- 
enon represented  the  exhilarating  discovery 
by  new  oonsciousness  people  that  ecology 
provided  a  framework  and  a  sense  of  piirpoee 
and  urgency  for  a  view  of  self  and  surround- 
ings that  they  already  had  acquired.  When 
it  was  put  before  them  they  instantly  knew 
it  was  right,  with  or  without  the  benefit  of 
ecology  courses.  The  perception  of  the  issues 
that  I  have  encountered  a^TTinng  them  Is 
remarkable. 

By  contrast,  I  have  tot  a  number  of  years 
tried  to  reach  political  liberals  with  the  same 
Issues  and  sense  of  urgency.  Often  they  would 
agree,  and  sometimes  they  would  take  a  for- 
mal stand.  But  very  rarely  could  I  see  that 
they  really  were  reached — that  it  plugged  Into 
their  peroeptlon  of  reality.  In  truth  I  believe 
that  tboee  who  have  clung  to  their  SPtatus  as 
"Uberals"  at  tills  late  date  will  be  the  last 
holdouts  against  the  new  consclousnaas  or 
the  ecological  movement  either  one. 

Gonapicuoualy  it  is  old  consdousneas  peo- 
ple who  tliink  the  ecologioal-eavlronmental 
movement  has  been  Just  a  fad,  like  all  the 
previous  fads. 

But  here  is  a  tenttttive  rule  ef  thumb  to 
Judge  whether  you  and  your  friends  r^>re- 
sent  the  new  or  the  old  oonaelousneas:  do 
you  think  that  in  the  past  several  years 
things  are  getting  better?  Or  getting  worse? 

April  16.  1071 
I  guess  I  could  be  described  as  a  Theobald 
freak.  That  is,  I  look  upon  socioeconomist 
Rot>ert  Theobald  as  one  of  the  most  creative 
and  valuable  people  in  the  public  scene.  He 
was  among  the  earliest  to  recognize  and 
interpret  the  effects  of  the  cyl)ernetic  revolu- 
tion. He  first  promoted  the  concept  of  a 
guaranteed  annual  Income — so  successfully 
that  It  went  from  heresy  to  commonplace  in 
the  span  of  a  few  years.  At  first  Theobald 
oi>erated  within  the  assumptions  of  prevail- 
ing social  and  econcHnic  structures.  But  he 
has  been  developing  and  changing,  as  reflect- 
ed in  his  most  recent  book,  a  collection  of 
lectures  called  An  Alternative  Future  for 
America.  There  he  moved  on  to  the  beUef 
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that  structund  ■odoeconomlc  cbanges  are 
doaoMcl  to  tallure  anlesa  we  profouiuUy 
cluuifs  our  view  of  tbe  natur*  and  puipoae  of 
man.  Tliat  ebange  rouglily  must  be  away  from 
the  Tlew  tbat  man  oorxflqwoda  to  rata  run  in 
Sfclnnar  bosaa.  motivated  only  by  the  carrot 
and  atlek.  and  toward  the  Tlew  that  humana 
when  given  the  chance  can  be  seU-^kctnaUstng 
IndlTlduaU  In  the  mode  of  Abraham  Maalow. 
Mow  Bobert  llieobald  haa  evolved  much 
further.  In  a  new  book  to  be  publlahad  early 
in  107a.  Jt  la  avalUble  in  a  pre-puUlcatlon 
v^ralon,  aad  tbat  la  what  I  want  to  dlacuas 

DOW. 

Theobald  flnda  ua  between  two  eraa,  one 
dying,  the  other  struggling  to  be  bom.  The 
dying  era  la  the  Industrial  era.  It  la  charac- 
tarlaed  by  linear  thinking  addraased  to  nar- 
rowly daOnad  goals — naver  mind  the  aec- 
ondvry  and  tertiary  oonaequanoes  and  inter- 
ralationahlpa.  SodaCy  can  be  described  by  a 
machine  metaphor:  an  aggregation  of  as- 
sembly lines  In  which  people  become  Inter- 
changeable cogs.  Linear  thinking  came  to  be 
repreaented  b^  linear  organiaatlona  which 
dominate  the  eondvet  of  the  Industrial  era. 

Perhaps  a  perfect  model  of  a  linear  organl- 
aatton  la  the  UJB.  Army  Oorpe  of  Xnglneers. 
Ita  role  is  to  control  floods  by  biilldlng  dams 
and  stralghtjackatlng  rivers  ao  they  run 
straight  out  to  sea.  Having  done  so  with 
nearly  all  riven,  they  now  are  reduced  to 
stralghtjacketlng  neighborhood  creeks.  That 
they  might  sometime  halt  what  they  are 
doing,  or  weigh  all  the  conaeqnmujea,  or 
manage  watersheds  or  aone  floodplalna  obvl- 
oualy  is  Inconceivable  to  them.  Upon  a  little 
reflection  you  can  see  that  nearly  all  Instltu- 
tlona  In  this  society  are  linear,  whether  the 
Pentagon,  corporations,  universities  or  labor 
unions.  Yes,  and  so  Is  most  of  their  opposi- 
tion, especially  of  the  doctrinaire  socialist 
variety. 

The  alternative  to  linear  thinking  Theobald 
deaerUMS  as  follows :  "The  new  style  of  think- 
ing  which  developed  concurrently  with  the 
anvlronment  movement  can  be  described  In 
terms  of  the  growing  ability  to  perceive  reci- 
procity, connections  and  Interdependencles. 
This  process  can  be  defined  as  'systemic 
thinking':  a  person  thinks  systemlcally  when 
he  perceives  connections,  Interdependencles 
and  reciprocal  relatlonahipa  In  the  real  world 
in  which  be  lives."  Systemic  thinking  per- 
tains to  a  factual  reaUty  that  is  described  by 
the  field  of  ecology,  and  broadly  oorreqMuds 
to  what  I  call  ecological  thinking. 

Theobald  states  simply  that  we  face  certain 
disaster  by  continuing  the  linear  pathways 
of  the  Industrial  era.  The  reasons  are  familiar 
onaa — destruction  of  eooaystems,  ahredding  of 
the  social  fabric,  depletion  of  resources  and 
the  drevaatatlng  gap  between  the  haves  and 
the  have-nots.  We  miist  take  a  great  leap  Into 
new  ways  of  thinking  and  acting — from  linear 
to  systemic  thinking  and  from  the  industrial 
era  to  what  be  calls  the  oonununlcations  era. 

The  linear  institutions  of  the  industrial 
era  are  fatally  incompetent  to  deal  with 
what  la  naeded  to  survive  in  the  future. 
Their  trsnda  of  both  output  and  damage 
grow  eaponantlally,  when  the  system  we  re- 
quire must  naoeaaarily  operate  on  feedback 
meohanUms.  This  Is  most  evident  in  our 
tmoontrollable  economic  growth,  and  the 
obeolute  economics  that  ratlonallaea  It. 

The  old  system  was  baaed  on  the  principle 
of  anaretty.  When  that  system  actually 
reached  high  levels  of  ou^rat,  the  result  was 
eioeaa.  It  became  neoaasary  to  manipulate 
the  daalrea  of  the  public  to  create  an  ever 
growing  market  for  this  flow  of  goods.  Scar- 
city and  aicaaa  are  but  extremes  of  one  con- 
tinuum. Theobald  deflnea  abundance  as 
qulta  another  thing  not  on  that  continuum 
at  an.  It  U  tha  capacity  to  fuUy  supply  what 
•verrooe  needs  to  Uve  aelf-fuliUling  Uvea, 
aad  It  can  be  aofalavad  only  in  loclatlas  or- 
gaalaad  under  systama  thinking. 

To  aehlave  the  goals  of  the  industrial  era. 
Its  movars  and  shakais  have  railed  upon 
■tnietural     authority.     QuotUig     Theobald, 
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"What  la  tba  baalc  rationale  oS  the  Induatitel 
en  world-view?  It  is  tbat  man  must  be 
ruled  by  structural  authority.  Certain  peo- 
pla  ara  aean  as  oapabla  of  holding  power.  The 
orden  they  hand  down  from  the  top  of  a 
pyramidal  struoture  are  alvxtgt  valid  and 
most  aZwoyt  b*  obeyed. 

"It  waa  this  assumption  which  made  It 
pomlblo  to  achieve  suoh  great  feats  during 
the  nlnetaanth  omtury.  The  rallroada  were 
built  on  the  prlndpla  of  structural  author- 
ity. Th*  aaaembly  Une  is  a  perfect  example 
of  'froeen'  structural  auth<xlty.  The  prin- 
ciple of  structural  authority  was  also  naoea- 
aary  to  Industrial-era  warf^e  which  started 
under  Napoleon  but  was  carried  to  ita  peak 
of  'perfection'  in  the  first  world  war. 

"The  Individual  within  a  8tr\ictured  au- 
thority system  abandons  his  right  to  think 
for  hlmeeU.  In  church  and  union,  business 
and  club,  certain  people  hold  structural  au- 
thority and  therefore  have  the  right  to  wltid 
power." 

The  alternative  depends  on  the  compe- 
tence and  knowledge  of  each  individual,  and 
ao  Theobald  terms  it  sapiential  authority. 
Clearly  the  foundations  of  structural  au- 
thority are  crumbling,  caiallenges  to  it  can 
be  seen  at  every  hand — challengea  to  the  In- 
faUlbUlty  of  the  Pope  and  the  president- 
liberation  movements — revolts  In  life 
styles — challenges  to  authoritarian  tMm^yting 
and  authoritarian  welfare.  Perhi^>8  thla  Is 
moat  vivid  in  the  relaUonsblp  of  students  to 
their  professors.  Students  no  longer  stand 
In  awe  of  the  fame  and  position  of  a  profee- 
sor.  They  meaaure  whether  he  supplies  them 
well  with  what  they  seek  to  learn.  Such  a 
view  Is  anathema  to  most  of  their  linear 
parenu,  to  our  linear  governor,  and  of  oouiae 
to  the  linear  professors,  who  are  locked  Into 
this  system  of  structural  authority. 

So  we  already  have  begun  the  neceaaary 
transition  to  a  new  culture  and  new  sys- 
tem. But  it  U  a  perilous  and  difficult  pas- 
sage. Linear  thinkers  who  wield  atructural 
authority  will  not  relax  their  hold  readily. 
This  la  obvious  in  the  present  period  of 
repression  and  crlea  for  law  and  order.  Says 
Theobald. 

"Many  cultxires  have  ooUapaed:  there  are 
more  dead  cultures  than  live  ones.  In  all  past 
cases,  cultxu-ee  have  either  decayed  from 
within  or  they  have  been  overwhelmed  from 
without.  New  and  vibrant  cultures  have 
taken  the  place  of  dying  onea.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  survival  of  the  wm'ld  requires  that 
the  presently  dominant  cultures  of  the  world 
change  their  own  means  of  operation  funda- 
mentally—witftout  outside  coercion  and 
toitfiout  internal  eollapie. 

"Such  a  task  has  never  been  accomplished. 
This  task  is  made  even  more  dUBcult  because 
the  required  pace  of  change  is  far  greater 
than  ever  before. 

"We  could  succeed,  however,  because  we 
have  two  advantages  which  have  not  existed 
at  any  previous  time.  First,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  free  time.  Second,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  an  effective  oommunicatlona 
Inlrastructure." 

The  free  time  gives  people  the  opportunity 
to  explore  a  new  sense  of  self  and  aoolety, 
and  to  Influence  others  in  that  dheotlon.  A 
principal  justification  for  the  guaranteed 
annual  income  la  that  It  makaa  such  tree 
time  available  to  those  who  will  use  It  for 
such  purpose. 

The  existence  of  an  effective  oommunloa- 
tlona  Infrastructure  means  that  systemic 
thinking,  and  new  forms  of  organlaatlon 
baaed  on  Information,  oan  very  n^ldly  be 
spread  through  the  population.  Theobald 
■eye.  "The  potential  for  change  today  U 
'exploalve'  rather  than  incremental.  We  can 
no  longer  aasuau  that  change  Itself  will  be 
Unear.  Rather  there  wlU  be  'burst'  patterns 
of  change  The  consequences  of  change  In 
several  areas  wlU  be  brought  together  either 
by  inteUeetual  thinking  or  will  fiiae  through 
world  events:  the  oonaequenees  will  be  an 
order  of  magnitude  greater  than  the  events 
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to  whloh  our  thlnWng  and  our  Institutional 
patterns  are  geared."  He  oltea  the  space  pro- 
gram aa  a  auceeaatul  example  of  systamlc 
thinking,  whether  you  favor  its  goala  or 
not. 

Because  the  tranattton  into  the  new  eom- 
munloattons  era  la  so  dllBoult  and  trau^t 
with  peril.  Theobald  devotes  much  attention 
to  the  methods  that  should  be  »rplltil  to 
bring  it  about.  He  bellevae  that  beoauee  we 
are  de^ly  involved  In  a  hlgh-teohndiocy 
culture.  It  would  be  tataUy  dlan^tlve  to  tear 
K  down  and  start  over.  And  we  would  loae 
the  oi^Mclty  to  bring  abtmdanoe  to  the  have- 
nots  of  the  world.  He  entlclaea  what  he  ««Jit 
a  neo-Luddlto  streak  In  the  environmental 
movement  that  calls  for  «» ■mantling  m^- 
chlnery  and  computers  and  returning  to  the 
Bimpltfled  life-style  of  a  time  gone  by. 

Otherwise  he  thlnka  the  environmental 
movement  has  foundered  because  It  has 
largely  remained  caught  up  In  the  — 1«« 
Unear  patterns  of  behavior  and  action  that 
caused  the  environmental  orlals  In  the  first 
place.  This  reaemblaa  the  choice  between 
caUlng  a  glasa  halt  full  and  caUlng  it  half 
empty.  Because  I  am  surprised  by  the 
amount  of  systemic  thinUng  that  haa 
emerged  recenUy  in  the  environmental 
movement,  where  almost  none  could  be  de- 
tected among  conservationists  Ln  the  past. 
Further,  It  may  have  faltered,  but  Z  thint 
it  haa  not  foundered  at  aU. 

Tlieobald  dwells  on  the  basic  questions  of 
how  you  cause  people  to  change.  He  points 
out  that  minds  are  conditioned  to  screen 
reaUty  in  a  certain  way.  Because  reaUty  is 
very  complex  there  are  many  different  screens 
that  can  be  appUed  to  the  same  reality. 
When  two  people  argue  they  do  not  alter 
each  other's  viewa.  More  likely  each  wUl  re- 
Inforce  his  existing  view  and  strengthen  bit 
conditioned  re.opoises.  'Hxeobald  says,  "It 
seems  that  the  effective  way  to  alter  condi- 
tioned reaponaea  is  to  enable  an  individual  to 
perceive  the  Importance  of  issues  whloh  he 
had  previously  not  discovered.  If  this  Is  care- 
fuUy  done,  the  individual  will  enlarge  his 
pattern  of  thinking  and  will  eventually  find 
It  neceaeary  to  reconsider  his  existing  condi- 
tioned responses  In  the  light  of  his  in- 
creased knowledge."  Old  questions  that 
seemed  critical  are  more  often  bypassed  than 
solved.  We  never  setUed  how  many  angels 
could  dance  on  the  head  of  a  pin.  We  lust 
forgot  about  it. 

Theobald  dlscusaes  his  ideas  of  different 
ways  of  communication  and  education  that 
WlU  further  the  process  ctf  change— cheae  I 
ahall  have  to  leave  for  a  different  time  It 
seems  bis  thinking  here  is  Incompletely  de- 
veloped. But  so  is  mine  and  apparently  every- 
one else's.  Perhaps  this  should  be  the  first 
priority  for  bright  minds  in  the  near  future. 
It  should  be  obvious  that  the  main  thrust 
of  left  radicals  violates  aU  of  Theobald's 
prlnclplee.  They  engage  in  fronUl  encounter* 
that  simply  reinforce  the  conditioned  re- 
sponses of  those  they  oppoee.  They  seek  to 
demolish  linear  institutions  but  are  only 
equipped  to  substitute  new  linear  ones  of 
their  own.  Thus  their  only  means  of  bringing 
about  change  is  a  clash  of  power,  and  most 
of  the  power  resides  in  the  establlahment. 

MeanwhUe,  the  Uberals  are  stiU  engaged  m 
tinkering  with,  improving  and  ratlonallxing 
the  exisUng  linear  institutions,  and  so  they 
become  increasingly  irrelevaot. 

Tou  can  see  that  Robert  Theobald,  In  this 
new  book,  perceives  the  same  reaUty  as 
Charles  Reich  in  Oreening  of  America,  but 
from  a  somewhat  dlfferMtt  angle.  In  the 
process  of  change  they  describe,  the  defini- 
tions of  radical  and  liberal  are  becoming 
meaningless.  So  U  the  wisdom  of  linear 
thinkers  In  various  «fmdTmlr  fields  Fhloh 
have  rationalised  the  Uidustrtal  era,  most 
obviously  eoonomlcs  and  sociology.  People 
who  occupy  those  niches  wlU  havs  to  ehaags 
to  help  with  the  solution  or  they  will  be 
part  of  the  problem. 
What  I  have  been  «i«/««tinf  is  a  pte- 
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publication  version  of  a  book  by  Bobert  Theo- 
bald, apparently  to  be  oaUed  Habit  and  Habi- 
tat. It  can  be  ordered  for  $6  from  this 
address:  Pexsonallxed  Secretarial  Service. 
631fi  N.  7th  St..  Phoenix.  Ailaona  86014. 

Ann.  30,  1071 

Of  late  on  thess  broadcasts  rve  been  a 
messenger  of  apocalyptic  change— the  erltl- 
oal  need  for  a  massive  social  and  economic 
tiansfomtttlon  U  we  are  to  survive.  I  re- 
viewed Qreeninif  of  America,  which  saya  the 
corporate  state  contains  the  seeds  of  its  own 
self^estmotlon  and  massive  transportation 
wlU  take  place  no  matter  what.  I  reviewed 
a  new  book  by  Robert  Theobald  who  declares 
that  the  linear  thinking  and  linear  institu- 
tions of  the  industrial  era  must  be  trana- 
formed  into  the  systems  thinking  and  sys- 
tems related  institutions  of  a  new  communi- 
cations eta.  And  structural.  Institutional, 
unquestloxMd  authority  must  give  way  to 
sapiential  authority:  that  derived  from  vaUd 
thinking  ahared  by  the  public.  Theobald  em- 
phasizes thait  we  are  lost  U  this  tranafor- 
matlon  Is  sought  by  tearing  down  present 
institutions  so  as  to  build  new  onee.  He 
rejects  the  power  trip  of  left  radicals  and 
Instead  seeks  ways  to  change  peoplea'  heads. 

This  is  a  far  ory  from  serving  up  slogans  of 
peace,  brotherhood  and  ivonvlolence.  It  is 
much  more  ptirpoaefuUy  based  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  human  behavior.  So  what  to  do 
now  is  propoae  some  modtis,  or  oono^tual 
frameworks  for  bringing  about  this  kind  of 
change.  To  some  extent  I  wlU  Jiist  be  codify- 
ing what  is  already  going  on. 

Probably  meet  of  you  are  aware  by  now  of 
primal  therapy,  and  perhaps  have  read 
Arthur  Janov's  book  The  Primal  Scream.  His 
^^juoach  la  based  on  the  painftil  and  frus- 
trating experiences  a  human  suffers  in  early 
chUdhood.  The  child  may  learn  that  simply 
by  being  himself  he  cannot  coimt  on  paren- 
tal love  or  having  bis  needs  fulfiUed.  He 
learns  that  to  be  accepted  he  must  submit  to 
his  parents'  definitions  or  who  he  may  be. 
Each  leason  is  painful — perhepe  severely  so. 
When  this  prooeas  continues  unrelieved  the 
child  must  protect  himself  as  a  matter  of 
survival.  He  gives  up  the  struggle,  adopts  an 
unreal  definition  of  self,  and  incorporates  an 
armor  of  physical  and  behavioral  defenses  to 
protect  him  from  the  pain.  This  Is  neuroeis. 
He  goes  through  life  wasting  large  amounts 
of  his  own  and  other  peoples'  energies 
through  Internal  oonfiicts,  tension  and 
anxiety. 

I  suggest  this  concept  of  primal  pain  and 
neurotic  defenses  can  be  elevated  to  the 
social  level.  Consider  the  pain  of  the  depres- 
sion, which  caused  a  generation  to  seU  their 
souls  for  job  security.  More  broadly,  consider 
the  whole  industrial  era,  with  its  d^Mrsonal- 
Izatlon  and  sui^resslon  of  real  feeUngs  and 
satisfactions.  Ihe  defenses — hoUow  con- 
sumption, psychomatic  Ulnees,  aggressive 
behavior,  Uquor,  the  church  and  the  like, 
all  have  been  hardened  Into  social  and  eco- 
nomic institutions.  Other  primal  social  pcOns 
might  be  group  dlsenfranchlssment — learn- 
ing you  cant  reaUy  fight  city  hall— w  the 
InevltabUlty  of  grim  and  blighted  surroimd- 
ings,  or  the  oppreaslvenese  of  racism.  Ameri- 
can Uberals  suffered  the  primal  pain  of  Mc- 
Carthylsm  and  produced  a  neurotic  left. 

In  primal  therapy  the  patient  is  Induced  to 
relieve  the  hurtful  expwlenoes  of  Ms  child- 
hood— to  reaUy  feel  the  pain.  This  may  be  a 
wracking  experience,  but  onoe  gone  through 
the  patient  Is  free  of  any  need  to  be  bound 
up  with  that  pain.  Bach  episode  of  getting 
deeply  into  feeling  the  paint  of  (dxUdhood  U 
caued  a  primal.  Now  la  It  too  far  fetched  to 
suggest  tbat  American  society  Is  going 
through  some  prlmals?  Row  about  the  My 
Lai  massacre  and  trlalT  It's  as  though  the 
pangs  of  debumanlsatlon,  forced  on  the  poip- 
ulatloQ  since  the  earlier  years  of  the  Indus- 
trial revolution,  were  being  revisited. 

Prom  our  presaot  standpoint,  the  wont 
thing  about  a  asurotto  Individual  is  bis 
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waste  of  energy — energy  bound  up  in  muscu- 
lar tension  or  frittered  away  in  anxiety  and 
fruitless  aotivlAy.  In  an  entire  society  the 
flow  of  energy  resembles  that  of  a  nat\iral 
eooeysteco.  In  an  ecosyatem  energy  from  the 
sun  is  converted  into  plant  material,  which 
in  tiun  supports  a  web  of  interdependent 
plant  and  animal  forms.  Any  serious  distor- 
tion or  wsste  in  the  complex  fiows  of  energy 
WlU  destroy  or  degrade  the  ecosystem. 

In  this  society  one  can  see  Uttle  but  the 
neurotic  dissipation  of  energy  from  the 
system.  War  is  the  worst  and  most  obvious. 
Due  to  society's  confilct  over  sustaining  its 
poor,  much  financial  energy  is  wasted  in 
monitoring  welfare  programs  and  admin- 
istering endless  rules.  Much  energy  is  wasted 
in  empty  consumption  and  in  satisfying 
drives  for  wealth  and  power,  or  in  class  pitted 
for  wealth  and  power,  or  in  class  pitted 
against  class.  Other  energy  is  wasted  in  Red 
hunting  and  hounding  people  about  their 
prlvato  vices.  The  society  has  been  able  to 
get  away  with  this  wanton  dissipation  of 
energy,  violating  the  laws  of  a  stable  ecosys- 
tem, only  by  mining  the  stores  of  fossil 
energy  in  the  earth  that  have  accumulated 
over  nuuay  mllUons  of  years.  Here  you  can 
see  why  Theobald  says  that.  In  the  midst  of 
deprivation,  our  real  problem  Is  abundance, 
for  much  of  that  abundance  is  wasted. 

The  question  now  is,  can  social  primal 
therapy  be  appUed  to  cure  this  country  of  its 
neuroses?  Janov  finds  that  people  cUng 
grimly  to  their  protective  shielding,  and  seek 
diversions  and  excuses  to  avoid  having  their 
defenses  chaUenged.  So  it  would  seem  do 
social  institutions.  The  power  of  rationaliza- 
tion Is  almost  overwhelming.  If  one  Is  to 
bring  about  change  it  behooves  him  not  to 
strengthen  the  defenses  and  rationalizations 
of  those  who.  Individually  or  collectively,  are 
responsible  for  the  behavior  of  social  insti- 
tutions. Tou  don't  let  them  off  the  emotional 
hook;  make  them  face  up  to  their  social 
prlmals.  Much  radical  activity  does  precisely 
the  opposite. 

One  of  the  newer  techniques  in  therapy  Is 
oaUed  rolflng,  after  Ite  originator  Ida  Rolf. 
Here  the  practitioner  Judiciously  beate  on 
the  muscles  and  tissues  of  the  patient.  The 
purpose  is  to  UteraUy  break  down  the  mass 
of  tissue  and  fiber  Interconnections  that 
have  frozen  years  of  psychological  burdens 
Into  the  expression  of  one's  physical  bearing. 
Rolling  frees  up  the  body,  but  surprisingly 
enough,  it  often  opeits  up  the  suppressed 
feelings  that  became  bound  into  the  body  In 
the  first  place. 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  the  concept  of 
social  rolling.  Here  an  institution  or  per- 
haps a  segment  of  society  would  be  Judicious- 
ly beat  upon  until  its  rigid,  frozen  bureau- 
cratic fibers  are  freed  up  and  reconnected  in 
a  healthly  fashion. 

I  think,  in  fact,  a  good  bit  of  social  rolf- 
lng already  haa  taken  place.  Sdentlfie  and 
professional  societies  are  rolfed  by  yotmg  dis- 
sidents at  their  annual  oonventloxis.  The 
Catholic  church  is  being  rolfed.  So  are  the 
universities,  although  their  distorted  postures 
are  bound  up  in  pecuUarly  resUlent  tissue 
growth.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  bureauc- 
racies that  have  been  rolfed  are  much  more 
greatly  affected  than  outward  appearances 
indicate.  But  social  rolfing  must  be  Judicious 
to  be  useful.  Tou  can't  help  the  patient  if 
you  frighten  him  away,  touily  anger  and 
alienate  him  or  damage  his  tissues  and 
rupture  his  spleen. 

There  is  an  excellent  Uttle  book  oaUed 
SST.  The  Steersman's  Handbook.  The  author, 
Clark  Stevens,  charte  a  path  for  necessary 
social  transformation,  having  fully  reeogalasd 
the  Unear  nature  of  the  Instltuttens  that 
must  be  transformed,  In  mu^  the  same 
way  that  Robert  Theobald  does.  Stevsns  has 
developed  the  concept  of  rssoaaaoe.  BST 
people  (the  world  refers  to  Beetrlo  Social 
Transfonnatlon,  and  the  Latin  word  to  be) 
being  non-Unear,  systems  typss,  have  a  great 
advantage  at  their  disposal.  Iliey  4o  not  fear 
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entering  the  establishment,  but  permeate 
and  dissolve  it.  They  take  on  the  vibrational 
frequency  of  the  estahllshmsnt,  aeUeve  res- 
onance and  then  with  gradual  out-of -phase 
timing,  deetroy  It.  To  demonstrate  his  point, 
Stevens  cites  the  model  of  the  mongoose 
killing  a  cobra,  as  described  in  Nor  bent  Weln- 
er's  C)/X>emetUia. 

'"The  mongoose  begins  with  a  feint,  which 
provokes  the  snake  to  strike.  The  mongoose 
dodges  and  makes  another  such  feint,  so 
that  we  have  a  rhythmic  pattern  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  two  animala.  However, 
this  dance  is  not  stetle  but  develops  pro- 
greaeively.  As  it  goes  on,  the  feinte  of  the 
mongoose  come  earlier  and  earlier  in  phase 
with  respect  to  the  darts  of  the  cobra,  until 
finally  the  mor^gooee  attacks  when  the  cobra 
Is  extended  and  not  in  a  position  to  move 
rapidly.  This  time  the  mongoose's  attack 
is  not  a  feint  but  a  deadly  accurate  bite 
through  the  oobra's  brain.  In  other  words, 
the  snake's  pattern  of  action  is  confined  to 
single  darta,  each  one  for  itself,  while  the 
pattern  of  the  mongoose's  action  involves 
an  appreciable.  If  not  very  long,  segment  of 
the  whole  past  of  the  fight.  To  this  extent, 
the  mongoose  acte  like  a  learning  machine, 
and  the  real  deadUness  of  Ite  attack  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  much  more  highly  organized 
nervous  system." 

Stevens  adds,  "The  EST  people  with  their 
comprehensive  capabUtty  have  the  advantage 
of  slmulsensory  awareness  over  members  of 
the  Establishment  who  are  limited  by  sep- 
arate-sense, compartmented  habite  of 
thought.  The  pattern  of  action  of  linear- 
minded  men  is  'confined  to  single  darts,  each 
one  for  itself,'  while  the  pattern  of  EST  ac- 
tion Involves  the  entire,  together,  historical 
accumulation  of  mankind's  capabUltles."  The 
concept  of  resonance  could  be  extended  xo 
that  precise  tone  that  wlU  shatter  a  goblet. 

I  think  that  the  key  to  effective  resonance 
is  that  by  setting  up  a  modest  vibration  you 
may  caU  forth  In  response  the  vast  ener- 
gies of  the  establishment,  th\is  greatly  am- 
plifying your  effect.  Pornography  producers 
have  been  resonating  the  bluenoses  in  this 
way  for  years  and  made  a  mint. 

A  whole  coterie  of  psychologists  have  sold 
themselves  in  the  marketplace  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conditioning  people  to  want  and  buy 
certain  producte,  candidates  or  beUefs.  They 
are  betting  that  humans  are  ultimately 
nothing  but  glorified  Pavlovlan  doga.  Sup- 
pose you  bet  otherwise  and  find  ways  to  use 
resonance  either  to  Jam  and  reduce  the  con- 
ditioning or  exaggerate  it  to  a  point  that  It 
becomes  Intolerable  to  the  public. 

Resonance  can  be  applied  to  politics,  but 
not  If  you  are  too  slmcn  pure  to  mess  with 
the  major  parties.  Ron  Dellums  is  applying 
resonance  In  Congress.  Looked  at  in  thia  way. 
the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  was  the  work 
of  fools.  The  presidential  challenge  of  Con- 
gressman Paul  McCloeky  is  a  work  of  genius. 

I  ttilnk  in  certeln  quarters  the  eeteblish- 
ment  also  practices  resonance.  Thus  agents 
Infiltrate  radical  movemente  and  vibrate 
them  into  irrational  and  self-destructive  be- 
havior. When  you  can't  decide  whether  an 
action  is  the  work  of  an  agent  provocateur 
or  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  movement 
Itself,  you  know  their  resoiuuice  has  worked. 
Resonance  roughly  is  what  Berkeley  City 
Manager  WUllam  Hanley  and  UC  Police  Chief 
wmiam  Beale  meant  during  the  People's 
Park  controversy  when  they  advised  a  gath- 
ering of  law  offloers  to  "force  agltetcrs  to 
overplay  their  handa."  Well,  the  agitators 
dldnt,  but  I  think  they  have  many  times 
since. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  these  approaches 
are  futUe  when  the  name  of  the  game  in 
this  coimtry  is  power — massive,  concen- 
trated, interlocking  political  and  economic 
power.  In  fact  the  basts  for  this  power  is 
remarkably  fragile.  Here  I  am  persuaded  by 
what  Prof.  Horace  Qray,  an  economist  and 
expert  on  monopoly,  said  back  In  180S. 

Qray   said.    "The    oorpocato   system    hss 
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•volved  to  ttaa  point  wher*  we  now  bAve  the 
moct  highly  concentrated  pzlvate  power 
structure  In  all  history — a  lyitem  in  which 
a  relatively  few  giant  corporatlona  eOectlTely 
fl^ml"^*^  the  natlcHua  economy."  To  thla 
phenomenon  he  applies  the  term  corporate 
collectlTlam.  But.  claims  Gray,  the  founda- 
tions of  monopoly  power  are  not  ao  secure  as 
they  appear.  "...  corporate  ooUectlvlmn  does 
not  and  cannot  reetzict  its  control  to  purely 
econoinlc  actlTltles  but,  In  order  to  pre- 
serve Its  power,  must  reach  out  to  con- 
trol knowledge,  government  and  public 
opinion.  The  latter,  then,  becomes  the  new 
and  Indispensable  foundations  of  modem 
mnnopoly  power  . . .  notwithstanding  its  out- 
ward facade  of  seemingly  overweening  power, 
corporate  collectivism  Is  extremely  viilner- 
able  and  Insecure  .  .  .  Because  its  hand  Is 
aoalnst  every  man,  every  man's  hand  Is 
potentially  against  It.  This  is  the  Achilles 
heel  of  corporate  collectlvlan,  the  area  of 
lU  fatal  viilnerabillty  .  .  ." 

"In  the  last  an&lysls,  the  power  ttirust  of 
modem  monopoly  Is  Umlted  by  its  ability  to 
control  and  direct  public  opinion.  The  public, 
as  It  may  elect,  can  be  either  the  source  or 
the  nemesis  of  concentrated  power  ...  No 
one  is  more  acutely  aware  of  this  diuU  possi- 
bility than  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  management  o(  our  giant  corporations. 
They  must  control  public  opinion  to  achieve 
power,  in  the  first  instance,  and  subse- 
quently maintain  and  increase  It.  This  Is 
the  reascoi  they  assign  such  high  priority 
to  'pul>Uc  relations',  or  the  'engineering  of 
consent,'  and  devote  such  lavish  outlays 
to  it." 

So,  I  say,  lets  get  on  with  the  social  rolling, 
mponance  and  social  primal  therapy.  If  you 
don't  believe  it  works  you  havent  been  read- 
ing your  dally  newspaper. 

Mat  28,  1971 

In  a  natural  ecosystem  plants  convert 
energy  from  the  sun  Into  a  usable  form 
through  photosynthesis.  This  creates  the 
base  for  a  complex  web  of  life  or  ecosystem. 
It  can  be  maintained  only  if  energy  is  con- 
stantly recycled  in  a  aeries  of  feedi>ack  loops 
that  fulfill  the  requirements  of  all  elements. 
If  major  loops  are  broken,  or  If  there  is  im- 
portant energy  waste  there  are  serious  con- 
sequences. Species  drop  out  or  perhaps  the 
whole  system  is  degraded  or  destroyed. 

Primitive  human  cultures  functioned  in 
essential  harmony  with  these  solar-based 
ecosystems.  Even  advanced  agricultural  so- 
cieties modified  a  small  portion  of  the 
earth's  energy  budget  and  thus  created  little 
disruption. 

In  a  simple  hunting  or  agrarian  culture 
humans  worked,  and  their  energy  output  was 
rewarded  with  food  and  shelter.  Development 
of  the  barter  system  permitted  a  measure  of 
specialization  and  stability.  Gradually  a 
more  complex  social  organization  developed. 
This  permitted  more  stability  with  protec- 
tion for  some  of  the  vagaries  of  nature.  It 
helped  prevent  wasteful  competition  for 
energy  resources.  Some  of  the  energy  budget 
was  devoted  to  a  system  of  authority,  pro- 
tection, and  to  amenities  that  suited  the 
community  beyond  the  requirements  of  mere 
subsistence.  Energy  flows  were  mediated 
through  money  and  credit.  Thus  far  these 
developments  were  consonant  with  the  suc- 
cessful workings  of  natural  ecosystems — at 
least  so  long  as  the  population  did  not  out- 
grow the  capacity  of  the  environment  to 
support  it.  And  they  remained  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  stability  and  productivity 
of  the  natural  systems  around  them.  They 
adapted  or  they  failed,  and  sometimes  they 
dldfaU. 

Then  enter  technological  society,  culmi- 
nating in  the  indiistrial  era.  Here  com- 
menced what  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
hoax  in  human  history;  that  a  permanently 
viable  economy  had  been  erected.  All  of 
wectern  man's  institutions  have  been  based 
on  this  assumption — his  economics,  religion. 
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politics  and  social  organization.  The  hoax 
lay  in  the  fact  that  industrial  society  was 
made  possible  only  by  plundering  fossil 
energy  that  had  acctmiulated  in  the  earth 
over  many,  many  millions  of  years.  It  was 
as  though  you  based  a  general  model  for 
successful  family  life  on  a  family  that  haa 
inherited  a  million  dollars. 

This  U  not  to  say  that  by  exploiting  fossil 
fuels  man  has  somehow  sinned  against 
nature.  These  great  deposits  simply  imply 
that  at  certain  times  in  geological  history 
organic  materials  were  Inadequately  cycled 
and  became  locked  up  in  stored  energy. 
Within  limits  this  energy  could  be  exploited 
on  a  semi-permanent  basis. 

But  the  great  hoax  did  not  stay  within 
limits,  resulting  in  a  set  of  devastating  con- 
sequences. The  worst,  of  course,  is  that  the 
fossil  fuels  are  nearly  gone,  historically 
speaking.  And  extracting  them  takes  an  ever 
increasing  share  of  the  available  energy,  not 
to  mention  damage  such  as  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara oil  leak  and  Arctic  devastation.  But 
rather  than  adapt  to  that  reality  we  gamble 
on  being  balled  out  by  the  perfection  of 
nuclear  fusion.  It  is  as  though  the  family 
squandered  nearly  all  of  its  million  dollars 
but  continued  the  same  life  style,  confident 
that  somehow  they  will  inherit  another  mil- 
lion dollars.  If  they  don't  they  will  perish. 

There  are  other  consequences  of  the  great 
hoax  that  are  plain  to  see.  Malthtis  was 
vilified  because  he  based  his  predictions  of 
the  consequences  of  human  population 
growth  on  essentially  a  solar  energy  budget. 
He  could  not  forsee  the  great  additional  ex- 
pansion made  possible  by  tapping  fossil  fuels. 
In  turn  those  fossil  riches  have  so  blinded 
society  to  biological  reality  that  they  cannot 
perceive  that  the  malthusian  principle  is 
finally  operative. 

Those  fossil  riches  have  blinded  society  m 
other  ways.  There  is  more  to  the  interactmg 
energy  cycles  of  a  natural  ecosystem  than 
mere  self-perpetuation.  Necessity  provided 
animal  and  plant  species  with  a  kind  of 
genetically-based  more  equivalent.  Each  is 
enabled  to  play  its  role  and  la  rewarded  with 
its  full  share  of  energy  flow. 

But  the  availability  of  excess  energy  to 
humans  invited  groes  distortion  of  such 
natural  roles.  The  flrst  thing  to  go  was  free- 
dom of  the  human  organism.  One  appreci- 
ates in  animals  their  natural,  genetically- 
mediated  selves.  Presumably  animals  do  not 
become  neurotic  except  in  response  to  distor- 
tions of  their  adaptive  place  In  the  eooeys- 
tem — most  notably  when  they  are  in  the  com- 
pany of  man.  A  human  baby  is  born  with  this 
same  natural  self.  It  is  a  bundle  of  natural 
functions  served  by  natiual  energy  flows — 
capacity  for  love,  sexuality,  learning  and 
work,  all  waiting  to  reach  their  full 
potential. 

But  western  man  had  a  mighty  task:  ex- 
ploit that  fossil  energy  and  build  an  em- 
pire. So  he  could  not  let  a  baby  develop 
its  energy  flows  for  natural  fuiu:tions.  They 
were  needed  for  the  task  at  hand.  So  culture 
was  pressed  into  service  to  mold  the  child 
into  an  artificial  niche  and  especially  to 
repress  its  sexual  energy.  Individuality  had 
to  be  curbed,  for  in  an  industrial  system 
one  needs  standardized.  Interchangeable 
units.  Normalcy  became  defined  as  being 
weU-adJusted.  And  so  the  entire  fields  of 
psychology  and  psychiatry  grew  up  back- 
wards, defining  the  abnormal  adjustment  of 
the  human  organism  as  normal. 

The  human,  through  his  intelligenoe  and 
oommand  of  technology.  Is  capable  of  ampli- 
fying the  impulses  of  his  own  internal  energy 
deplojrment  by  many-fold.  Thus  a  circular 
causality  developed.  The  culture  manipulates 
the  developing  child  and  createe  artificial 
man.  Ha  in  turn  amplifies  the  miadlrected 
energy  from  his  repressed  sexuaUty  and 
natural  self.  The  result  U  drives  for  power, 
•q>k>ltotioiB  and  war.  It  U  what  WUlhelm 
Reich  called  the  emotional  plague.  But  the 
maladaptatlon  of  internal  energy  flows  has  Its 
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consequences  for  the  Individual  too— In 
hypertension,  psychomatlc  lllneaa,  alcohol- 
ism, drug  addiction  and  the  like. 

Polittoal  and  economic  power  is  the  am- 
pacity to  control  energy  on  a  large  scale.  A 
powerful  politician  can  greatly  amplify  the 
effect  of  his  own  individual  energy  budget. 
When  the  energy  reaouioes  of  society  are 
widely  shared,  with  many  rewarding  feedback 
looks  for  diverse  undertalElngs,  avaUabie  to 
all,  there  should  l>e  a  satisfying  and  stable 
system.  But  people  and  nations  cannot  resist 
the  urge  to  monopolize  the  resource.  As  a 
result  a  major  share  of  their  energy  resources 
must  be  developed  to  defending  what  they 
hold — with  armed  might,  increased  police 
budgets,  or  even  a  staff  of  lawyers  and 
propagandists.  At  worst  powerful  politicians 
succeed  in  amplifying  their  distorted  mtemal 
energy  flows  into  global  war  or  cold  war. 
With  sufficient  tyranny  a  system  of  imbal- 
ance may  be  stable,  but  It  suffers  the  risk 
of  revolution  on  one  form  or  another,  a 
further  drastic  energy  drain  however  Just  It 
may  be. 

Plant  and  animal  populations  cannot  vio- 
late the  requirements  of  adaptive  e'nergy 
flows  without  getting  their  immediate  come- 
uppance. The  feedback  effect  through  energy 
loops  promptly  acts  to  curb  any  excess — at 
least  In  a  stable  ecosystem.  It  is  happening  all 
around  you;  reproduction  decreases,  species 
withdraw  from  unsuitable  habitat,  etc.  An 
ecosystem  is  a  giant  homeostatic  mechanism; 
there  is  no  other  choice. 

Industrial  man,  having  declared  himself 
independent  of  the  laws  of  nature,  was  left 
without  self-corrective  feedback,  without 
biological  homeostasis.  It  could  be  supplied 
through  wisdom.  But  a  long  life  span  helps 
conceal  reality,  and  the  human  brain  seems 
to  have  unlimited  capacity  for  self-delusion 
and  rationalization. 

The  cells  of  the  body  form  in  their  own  way 
tiny  ecosystems.  There  are  energy  flows,  feed- 
back loops  and  homeostasis.  When  cells  be- 
come deranged  in  a  certain  way  they  cease  to 
be  governed  by  self-limiting  feedback  and 
begin  to  multiply  out  of  control.  This  ts 
known  as  cancer.  Cancerous  cells  drain  the 
energy  resoTirces  of  the  healthy  cell  ecosys- 
tems aroTind  them.  Their  only  rationale  is 
growth.  Since  they  are  out  of  control,  cancer 
cells  continue  to  multiply  until  they  have 
destroyed  the  energy  base  upon  which  they 
depend.  Then  they  too  are  destroyed. 

Industrial  man  is  a  cancer  upKsn  the  earth, 
sucking  out  its  energy  resources  to  support 
growth  that  Is  wildly  out  of  control.  This 
analogy  has  more  than  Just  shock  value.  In 
energy  terms  It  has  a  shattering  literal 
validity. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  that  characterizes  the 
industrial  energy-exploitlve  system  it  is 
waste.  It  Is  designed  to  flow  through  mate- 
rials. The  faster  the  flow-through  the  greater 
the  growth  of  the  system  and  the  higher  the 
so-called  standard  of  living.  The  end  product 
of  this  flow-through  process  is  called  pollu- 
tion. Waste  is  necessary  we  say.  Everything 
will  be  all  right  if  we  Just  clean  up  after  our- 
selves. Well,  everything  wont  be  all  tight 
unless  there  is  a  drastic  change  to  a  systems 
economy  with  energy  loopbacks  through  re- 
cycling and  reuse.  The  issues  are  identical  to 
natural  ecosystems,  none  of  which  ever  sur- 
vived with  a  flow-through  system. 

Besides  energy  waste  by  design  there  is 
much  energy  leakage.  There  are  innumerable 
ways  in  which  we  cause  wasteful  energy 
leakages.  One  is  the  maintenance  of  status. 
A  ciirrent  automobile  magazine  shows  there 
Is  little  inherent  difference  between  a  Cadil- 
lac and  a  Chevrolet  Caprice,  and  asks  whether 
status  really  is  worth  the  $3,000  difference. 
Each  time,  there  goes  another  $3,000  in  energy 
leakage.  I  do  not  argue  status  is  necessarily 
wholly  vtrithout  value  to  society,  but  it  can  be 
based  on  performance  or  wisdom  with  little 
energy  drain. 

Tou  will  recognize  that  I  am  using  energy 
language  to  describe  many  issues  commonly 
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discussed  in  other  terms.  This  takes  them 
out  of  the  realm  of  speculation  or  fatuous 
controversy.  A  systems  analysis  of  human 
affairs  based  on  energy  flows  can  make  the 
fundamentals  as  concrete  as  the  laws  of 
physics  and  chemistry.  What  is  more  impor- 
tant, I  believe  that  getting  down  to  the  reality 
of  energy  relationships  wUl  overturn  much  of 
what  has  passed  for  wisdom  In  many  fields, 
especially  economics,  sociology  and  political 
science.  It  makes  a  farce  of  present  defljil- 
tions  of  radical,  liberal  and  conservative  and 
substitutes  a  politics  of  reality.  It  even  pro- 
vides the  materials  for  a  new  morality,  and 
the  highest  morality  it  seems  to  me  Is  the 
survival  of  the  species. 

JUMX  11, 1971 

Last  broadcast  I  dtBCuased  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  energy  flows  and  cycles 
In  the  human  economy.  Plants  and  animals 
are  loaintained  In  stable  ecosystems  only 
tlirough  the  cycling  of  energy  that  supplies 
the  requirements  of  all  Its  elements.  They 
have  feedback  mechanisms  that  prevent 
overexploltation.  Hiunan  ecoeystems  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  principles  but  they  are 
grossly  TUdated  by  practices,  without  feed- 
back, that  wantonly  fiow  through  and  waste 
energy  resources.  This  has  been  possible  only 
by  depleting  fossil  fuels  which  have  accu- 
mulated over  many  millions  of  years. 

In  addition  to  the  groes  waste  and  failure 
to  recycle  energy,  there  are  many  maladapta- 
tions  of  the  human  economy  that  can  be 
identified  through  their  underlying  energy 
relationships.  It  is  valuable  to  look  upon  the 
fiow  of  money  as  closely  analogous  to  the 
flows  of  energy  in  a  natural  ecosystem.  There 
Is  one  stipulation:  money  actually  flows  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  energy.  You  ex- 
pend energy  to  do  work  and  in  tum  you  are 
paid  for  it.  But  that  Income  can  be  spent  for 
gasoline  energy  or  to  cause  work  to  be  done 
somewhere  else  in  the  system.  So  in  general 
one  can  take  some  liberties  and  say  where 
money  goes,  energy  fiows.  Unless  it  is  saved. 
In  that  case  it  corresponds  to  potential 
energy. 

We  live  among  sick  and  dying  human  eco- 
systems. Any  metropolitan  area  you  can  name 
is  obviously,  on  its  face,  a  sick  ecosystem.  In  a 
healthy  model  the  energy-money  fiow  would 
go  to  freely  circulate  goods  and  fulfill  the 
needs  of  all  elements.  In  practice  that  flow 
is  grossly  distorted  and  maladi^>ted. 

Take  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  The 
natural  flows  of  money,  work  and  activity 
through  the  system  are  broken  into  geo- 
graphical subdivisions  called  cities,  counties 
and  special  districts.  Such  subdivisions  might 
be  appropriate  if  they  reflected  the  natural 
Infrastructure  of  the  human  ecosystem.  In 
practice  they  are  artificial  constructs  designed 
to  capture  and  concentrate  the  resources  of 
energy-ridh  areas  and  shelter  the  bene- 
ficiaries from  the  drain  threatened  by  the 
poor  ones. 

The  central  cities  are  stripped  of  their 
energy  resources  by  the  filght  of  its  economic 
elite  to  subiu'bia.  The  dregs  are  left  to  the 
minorities  and  the  poor.  And  Indirectly  they 
pay  through  the  nose  for  the  costly  utilities 
and  other  services  to  feed  suburbal  sprawl. 
Energy-rich  Industrial  concentrations  are 
sheltered  from  the  drainage  of  taxation  in 
enclaves  such  as  Emeryville  and  San  Leandro. 
Yet  other  maldistributions  result  from  local 
manipulations  of  political  power  and  social 
privilege.  Urban  redevelopment  is  one.  This 
Is  a  way  to  drastically  alter  a  part  of  the 
human  ecosystem  and  convert  its  money- 
energy  potential  to  private  wealth  In  selected 
hands. 

All  of  this  Is  perpetuated  by  devices  such 
as  home  rule,  zoning  and  refusals  to  equalize 
taxes.  Maintaining  these  distortions  of  the 
regional  economy  further  results  in  sheer 
energy  waste — in  gasoline  and  freeways,  in 
stupid  duplication  of  governmental  func- 
tions, in  competition  for  industry,  etc.  The 
net  result  is  to  concentrate  wealth-energy 
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in  fewer  and  fewer  hands.  Instead  of  permit- 
ting it  to  flow  where  needed — the  very  defini- 
tion of  a  healthy  ecosystem.  The  con- 
sequences you  read  about  every  day  In  your 
newspaper. 

There  would  be  no  way  to  maintain  this 
state  of  affairs  were  it  not  for  vast  Inputs  of 
fossil  energy.  Here  Is  another  net  loes  to  the 
Bay  Area  ecosystem,  for  PO&E  drains  off  a 
substantial  chunk  In  both  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  profits  and  ships  a  very  large 
percentage  off  to  eastern  insurance  companies 
and  brokerage  houses.  In  fact  the  rule  seems 
to  be:  any  process  m  the  regional  ecosystem 
that  yields  a  net  energy  gain,  meaning  profit, 
goes  into  private  hands.  Any  process  with  a 
net  cost  such  as  municipal  services  is  paid 
out  of  the  public's  energy  pool.  Do  you 
wonder  why  your  taxes  are  so  high? 

If  regional  ecosystems  were  ecologically 
healthy  they  would  operate  on  a  largely  self- 
sustaining  set  of  energy  Interchanges.  Inter- 
change between  systems  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  equal  value.  Population  and  industry 
would  gravitate  to  those  areas  with  the  re- 
sources sufficient  to  sustain  them.  This  is 
not  how  it  works,  as  you  icnow  very  well.  A 
vast  population  Is  maintained  on  the  desert 
and  semi-desert  of  Southern  California  solely 
through  the  Importation  of  water  at  high 
energy  cost.  Such  maladaptations  are  per- 
petuated largely  through  bountiful  govem- 
menital  subsidies.  Here  is  the  answer  to  the 
touchlngly  naive  radicals  who  believe  there 
\s  no  overpopulation  In  the  U.S.  as  long  as 
there  are  great  expanses  of  land  with  low 
densities.  They  cannot  grasp  the  enormous 
energy  costs  of  placing  people  where  the 
local  resoiu'ces  won't  sustain  them. 

This  is  one  great  virtue  of  the  California 
Tomorrow  Plan  which  I  have  discussed  on  a 
previous  broadcast.  It  recognizes  the  basic 
integrity  of  regional  ecosystems  and  would 
create  the  means  for  a  healthy  flow  of  money 
and  resources  within  each  system.  It  Is,  In 
fact,  the  flrst  major  plan  I  know  of  to  trans- 
late the  underlying  realities  of  energy  flow 
into  political  reality.  Next  to  it  the  planning 
profession  has  operated  in  a  fantasy  world. 

The  principles  that  govern  regional  sys- 
tems equally  govern  on  a  grand  scale  the 
components  of  what  we  now  recognize  as 
spaceship  earth.  Once  again  let  us  refer  to 
the  natinal  model.  In  a  natural  ecosystem 
there  are  many  interrelated  plant  and  ani- 
mal species.  Normally  an  invading  form  can- 
not break  Into  the  energy  web  of  an  estab- 
lished system  and  thus  cannot  become 
established.  Occasionally  there  Is  an  vmfllled 
niche,  most  often  as  the  result  of  human 
disruption.  Then  an  alien  Invader  may  be- 
come established,  and  lacking  the  original 
checks  and  balances  that  controlled  it,  may 
run  wild  and  capture  an  excess  share  of 
energy  and  degrade  the  ecosjrstem.  There  are 
famous  examples:  the  codling  moth,  starling, 
the  mongoose  in  Hawaii,  the  European  rabbit 
which  devastated  Australia,  or  the  red  deer 
which  has  been  ruining  New  Zealand's 
forests. 

Perhaps  it  has  already  struck  you — ^thls  is 
a  model  for  colonialism,  either  economic  or 
the  old-fashioned  kind.  But  there  is  this  dif- 
ference: the  colonial  population  does  not 
do  BO  through  superior  adaptability,  but  only 
through  its  greater  control  of  energy  in  the 
form  of  technology,  might  or  the  capacity  to 
buy  governments.  For  you  know  that  man 
for  man,  westerners  could  not  compete  with 
Africans  or  southeast  Asians  in  their  home 
ecosystems.  And  once  again  you  know  where 
that  energy  comes  from :  it  Is  mined  from  the 
earth's  fossil  fuels,  much  of  It  from  the 
very  countries  that  are  being  exploited. 

It  is  further  clear  that  the  colonizing  coun- 
tries miut  plunder  the  resources  of  these 
less  developed  ecosystems  as  long  as  they 
maintain  energy  budgets  far  above  the  level 
that  their  own  environments  are  capable  of 
supporting,  and  as  long  as  they  Insist  upon 
flowing  through  and  dissipating  the  energy 
Instead  of  recycling  it. 
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Now  I  want  to  shift  to  another  facet  of  this 
subject,  the  area  of  competition.  It  Is 
popularly  believed  that  animals  engage  in 
constant  active  competition  with  one  an- 
other for  their  share  of  resources.  In  fact 
they  have  elaborate  mechanisms  to  largely 
avoid  such  competition.  It  is  mvich  too  waste- 
ful of  energy  resources.  If  con4>etitlon  is  an 
energetic  drain  on  an  ecosystem,  how  are  we 
to  reconcile  this  with  our  supposed  ideal  of 
competition  In  the  marketplace? 

Here  it  is  instructive  to  examine  the  situa- 
tion where  two  very  closely  related  kinds  or 
animals  are  present  In  the  same  ecosystem. 
It  U  an  almost  unbroken  rule  that  they  can- 
not live  together  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions,  for  they  would  directly  compete 
for  the  same  energy  resources.  If  thrown  to- 
gether, one  will  be  slightly  l>etter  adapted 
and  will  prevail — meaning  it  was  more  ef- 
ficient in  extracting  energy  from  the  environ- 
ment. There  are  two  solutions  to  the  problem. 
First,  one  species  may  replace  the  other  geo- 
graphically so  they  do  not  overlap.  This  is 
called  competitive  exclusion.  Or  second,  the 
two,  though  very  similar,  may  prove  to  divide 
up  the  habitat  in  subtle  ways — different 
food,  different  shelter,  different  times  of 
activity,  etc.  They  found  ways  not  to  compete 
after  all. 

In  hvunan  affairs  a  good  exanq>le  of  com- 
petitive exclusion  was  the  old  west  conflict 
between  cattlemen  and  sheepmen.  They 
couldnt  coexist  on  the  same  range  so  one 
or  another  finally  won  out  in  each  area. 

Now  in  old-fashioned  freemarket  competi- 
tion It  was  assumed  that  the  seller  with  a 
superior  product  or  the  lowest  price  would 
win  out  in  the  marketplace.  Another  seller 
could  replace  him  only  with  an  Improved 
product  or  an  even  lower  price — In  essence 
a  more  efficient  use  of  energy  in  the  economy. 
As  alternatives,  different  sellers  would  domi- 
nate different  regional  markets  with  essen- 
tially the  same  product.  Or  very  similar  prod- 
ucts divide  the  market  with  small  but  real 
differences.  Some  people  like  buttons,  some 
like  zippers.  Up  to  here  you  can  see  that 
economic  competition  closely  corresponds  to 
the  "competition"  of  species  for  energy  In  an 
ecosystem. 

But  what  happens  In  fact?  Concentrated 
economic  power  and  price  fixing  eliminates 
price  competition.  True  differences  In  quality 
and  design  largely  become  submerged  and 
eventually  disappear.  Different  companies' 
products  converge  upon  the  largest,  most 
central  market.  Or  is  it  the  least  common 
denominator?  The  products  become  margin- 
ally differentiated.  Then  vast  amounts  of 
money-energy  are  wasted  in  spurious  com- 
petition of  almost  identical  products — in 
flossy  packaging  and  displays,  in  the  store  re- 
quired for  am  excessive  number  of  almost 
identical  brands,  in  the  trash  that  adorns 
automobiles  and  the  sickening  waste  of  an- 
nual model  changes.  And  of  course  the  huge 
advertising  outlays  to  convince  you  that  one 
brand  of  identical  hair  spray  or  deodorant  Is 
better  than  another.  That  is  true  competitive 
waste — the  sign  of  a  pathological  system. 

There  is  one  l>aslc  reason  the  atrocities  I 
have  been  describing  could  go  on.  Resources 
always  have  been  regarded  as  free  goods,  ex- 
cept for  the  costs  of  extracting  them.  Com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  capital  and  labor,  the 
supply  of  resources  always  appeared  to  be  a 
limitless  lx)unty.  Even  as  the  forests  were 
stripped,  the  soil  washed  away  and  the  oil 
and  gas  began  to  disappear,  this  wanton  at- 
titude remained  and  is  built  into  our  eco- 
nomics; resoiu'ces  are  an  expendible  surplus. 
It  is  nourished  by  massive  government  sub- 
sidies that  override  any  true  energy-cost  ac- 
counting. It  is  preserved  in  the  very  language 
of  economists.  They  speak  of  externalities: 
those  social,  environmental  and  resource 
costs  which  lie  outside  their  narrow  dollar 
accounting  for  the  business  at  hand.  The 
externalities  will  have  to  show  up  on  other 
people's  balance  sheets,  including  those  of 
succeeding  generations.  You  could  say,  some- 
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times  quite  literally,  th*t  one  manii  eatamal- 
Ity  i»  another  mans  pol«on. 

Once  again  I  want  to  point  out  that  I  am 
ualng  energy  language  to  describe  many  Is- 
sues that  are  ccmunonly  discussed  in  other 
terms.  It  Is  a  loose  portrayal  and  no  doubt 
flawed  In  some  particulars.  The  point  Is, 
thinking  In  this  way  gets  down  to  the  objec- 
tive reality  of  bow  the  human  economy  really 
operates.  For  no  micro-  or  macro-economic 
gobbledygook  can  overturn  the  laws  of 
en«^.  It  can  only  obecure  them. 


DROUGHT  IN  WESTERN  STATES 
AND  IN  FLORIDA 


HON.  PETER  H.  DOMINICK 

or  COLOEADO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  TTNTTED  STATV3 

Thursday.  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  address  myseU  to  an  extremely 
important  matter  arising  out  of  the  seri- 
ous drought  situation  now  affectiztg  five 
Southwestern  States  as  well  as  in  Florida. 
I  Imow  that  my  colleagues  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  representing  the 
stricken  States  will  wish  to  consider  my 
remarks  with  particular  regard.  How- 
ever, because  the  effects  of  the  drought 
are  national  in  impact,  because  the  ad- 
ministration is  being  called  on  to  supply 
emergency  funds  to  some  of  the  affected 
areas,  and  because  the  issues  I  wish  to 
raise  concerning  these  requests  are  of  a 
national  character,  I  feel  that  my  re- 
marks should  command  broad  attention. 

We  all  recall  the  dust  bowl  years  of  the 
mid-thirties.  Even  earlier,  in  the  period 
of  1910  to  1914  and,  in  fact,  at  10  to  20 
year  intervals  since  Just  after  the  Civil 
War.  significant  portions  of  this  country 
have  experienced  the  hardships  associ- 
ated with  drought:  grazing  land  dried 
up,  cattle  and  other  livestock  sold  at  a 
1068  if  at  all.  the  horror  of  the  fires  that 
follow  as  the  land  becomes  a  tinder  box, 
the  death,  suffering:,  and  poverty  which 
may  last  almost  imtil  the  next  drought 
In  this  continuing  cycle.  Surely  all  of  us 
remember  the  1951  to  1955  drought,  and 
now,  as  weathermen  in  the  Southwest  see 
a  similar  situation  developing,  here  we  go 
again.  Though  not  yet  as  long  as  the  6- 
year  Dust  Bowl  of  the  1930's  or  the 
drought  of  the  1950'8,  reports  Indicate 
that  the  present  crisis  is  more  intense. 

In  the  thirties,  there  was  nothing  the 
farmer  or  rancher  could  do  but  pray  for 
rain,  and  unfortunately  for  too  long  a 
time  his  prayers  went  unanswered.  To- 
day there  is  a  difference.  Tbday  there  is 
scientific  technology  available  which.  If 
put  to  proper  use,  can  be  of  vast  benefit 
to  the  farmer  and  the  rancher  in  helping 
to  break  or  shorten  the  drought,  and 
perhaps,  with  a  long  range,  carefully 
planned  program,  cotild  move  us  away 
from  palliatives  toward  preventing 
drought  altogether.  I  refer  to  the  tech- 
nology of  cloud  seeding,  or,  as  It  Is  called 
In  the  scientific  community,  weather 
modification. 

Weather  modification  is  a  practical 
reality.  It  has  been  used  effectively 
throughout  the  world  with  dramatic  suc- 
cess in  checking  drought  and  also  in  ex- 
tlngnlwhlng  raging  infernos,  devouring 
acres  of  forest  land.  And  yet,  as  we  In 
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Washington  read  accounts  of  the  wide- 
spread suffering  and  economic  losses  be- 
ing experienced  by  people  in  the  South- 
west, there  is  no  long  range  program  In 
this  country  to  cope  with  the  existing 
drought  or  to  prevent  its  recurrence  10 
to  20  years  hence.  Weather  nu)difi- 
cation  is  the  unfortunate  victim  of  a  per- 
suasive bureaucratic  attitude— in  seg- 
ments of  both  the  government  and  ac- 
ademia — that  it  must  remain  in  the  cate- 
gory of  a  research  project— perhaps  ad 

inflnltiim, 

I  would  like  to  outline  briefly  the  de- 
velopment of  cloud  seeding  in  the  United 
States  to  show  that  we  have  failed  to 
grasp  the  potential  of  this  science.  After 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  permitting  a 
special  segment  of  the  scientific  com- 
mimity  to  sit  on  cloud  seeding  as  If  it 
were  some  kind  of  illegitimate  egg,  we 
are,  I  repeat,  after  a  quarter  century, 
at  a  point  where  we  should  be  able  to 
use  it  as  a  prime  weapon  to  fight  drought. 
Instead,  we  find  ourselves  being  told  that 
the  egg  isn't  ready  to  hatch.  "Maybe  by 
1974."  says  an  expert  from  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

Even  more  revealing  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  private  sector  there  are  a  number 
of  cranmercial  meteorological  firms, 
which  over  the  years,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense and  through  their  own  efforts,  have 
advanced  the  technology  of  cloud  seed- 
ing to  an  operational  stage  that  is  eco- 
nomical, scientifically  sophisticated,  and 
workable.  But  as  I  have  said,  government 
agencies  and  some  groups  In  our  univer- 
sities seek  to  limit  operations  in  favor  of 
seemingly  perpetual  research. 

I  have  no  intention  of  criticizing  re- 
search in  any  endeavor,  and  over  the 
years  valuable  and  important  research 
has  been  conducted  in  the  cloud  seeding 
a.spect  of  weather  modification.  Yet  suc- 
cessful results  of  field  work  have  been 
ignored.  To  use  a  familiar  analogy,  after 
the  Wright  Brothers  proved  that  it  was 
possible  to  fly  a  heavier-than-air  craft, 
the  research  that  followed  and  continues 
today  was  not  to  prove  that  one  could 
fly,  but  rather  to  improve  on  the  means 
and  method  of  flight.  In  my  opinion, 
far  too  much  of  the  governmental  ac- 
tivity associated  with  cloud  seeding  has 
been  directed  toward  repeating  what 
Doctors  Schaeffer,  Langmuir  and  Vonne- 
gut— the  Wright  Brothers  of  cloud  seed- 
ing—proved in  1946,  without  much  em- 
phasis on  advancing  the  operational  state 
of  the  art.  It  is  important  to  note,  also, 
that  even  before  1946.  there  had  been  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  research  and 
some  success  In  cloud  seeding  here  and  In 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

During  the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's 
a  Norwegian  meteorologist  named  Ber- 
geron developed  the  theory  which  today 
forms  the  basis  for  seeding  clouds  from 
aircraft  with  dry  Ice  to  produce  rain. 
This  method  was  carried  out  in  Holland 
by  August  W.  Veraat.  Subsequently,  the 
Soviets  established  an  Artlflclal  Rain  In- 
stitute in  Moscow.  But  as  with  all 
sciences,  cloud  seeding  has  its  research 
history  which  actually  dates  back  to 
Plutarch.  Yet  It  wasn't  until  25  years  ago 
that  real  success  was  achieved — both  in 
the  Isiboratory  and  in  the  field— and  a 
kind  of  Kitty  Hawk  for  the  technology 
established. 
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Working  for  the  General  Electric  Co. 
on  problems  of  cloud  Idng  on  aircraft, 
Schaeffer,  Langmuir,  uid  Vonnegut 
proved  in  1946  that  it  was  possible  to 
create  ice  crystals  in  the  upper  levels  of 
super-cooled  clouds,  which  under  the 
proper  conditions  would  add  to  or  in- 
crease the  amount  of  precipitation  fall- 
ing. Their  discovery— while  limited  in  ap- 
plication and  primitive  by  today's  stand- 
ards— marked  a  real  milestone,  and  news 
of  it  went  around  the  world.  Uhforta« 
nately,  it  was  a  discovery  misused  in  the 
United  States  by  a  flock  of  quick-buck 
artists  who  traveled  around  the  country- 
side convincing  water-hungry  farmers 

that  they  had  the  secret  to  the  old  Indian 
Rain  Dance. 

The  farmer  lost  money,  got  no  rain 
from  the  so-called  rainmaker,  and  the 
importance  of  the  1946  discovery  was 
downgraded  and  became  obscured  by  law 
suits,  mlsimderstandlng.  and  much  mis- 
information. Fortunately,  there  was  a 
handful  of  meteorologists  and  cloud 
physicists  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  who  recognized  the  promise  of 
1946,  and  they  set  to  work  devoting  their 
energies  toward  a  greater  degree  of  re- 
search and  development. 

In  1947.  Project  Cirrus  was  mounted  by 
the  Army  Signal  Corps,  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Navy,  with  General  Electric  as 
the  contractor.  The  project  lasted  4 
years — until  1951— and  a  great  many 
experiments  were  carried  out  with 
much  needed  statistical  Information 
gained  which  laid  the  groimdwork 
for  more  research.  The  project  not 
only  generated  lines  of  inquiry  but 
aldo  gave  rise  to  the  controversy 
over  scientific  proof  of  results  which  Is 
still  raging  and  has  plagued  advance- 
ment of  the  field.  For,  quite  frankly,  over 
the  years  there  has  been  a  body  of  those 
engaged  in  atmospheric  science  which, 
for  whatever  reasons,  has  been  com- 
pletely hostile  to  cloud  seeding,  and  this 
body  has  managed  to  impede  cloud  seed- 
ing progress,  using  "scientiflc  proof"  as 
their  battle  cry. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  Project  Cir- 
rus, and  the  work  done  by  commercial 
firms  in  the  private  sector,  the  Congress 
voted  in  August  1953  to  set  up  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Weather  Control 
under  Public  Law  83-216.  The  commit- 
tee's pm-pose  was  to  make  a  complete 
study  and  evaluation  of  public  and  pri- 
vate experiments  in  weather  modiflca- 
tion.  In  1957,  the  committee  gave  its  re- 
port and  recommendations.  It  reported 
that,  yes,  cloud  seeding  did  work  If  car- 
ried out  under  proper  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. Under  such  drciunstances,  in- 
creases of  10  percent  could  be  expected 
from  clouds  seeded  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country,  and.  because  of  the  prevail- 
ing winds  off  the  Paciflc  Ocean  and  the 
high  mountain  ranges  in  the  west,  aver- 
ages of  15  to  20  percent  could  be  expected 
there.  The  committee's  reccnnmendatlon 
was  that  its  evidence  be  turned  over  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  fur- 
ther study,  research,  and  evaluation. 

The  Congress  gave  its  mandate  to  tht 
National  Science  Foundation  through 
Public  Law  85-510,  and  therein  the 
foundation  was  instructed  to  modify  its 
research  mission  by  adding  an  opera- 
tional engineering  function.  I  regret  to 
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say  that  the  foundation  did  not  carry  out 
its  mandate,  and  its  contribution  to 
weather  modlflcation  over  the  ensuing 
decade  is  largely  a  record  of  negativism, 
timidity,  and  basic  research.  I  have  re- 
ferred In  nimierouB  hearings  to  the  period 
in  question  as  the  "lost  decade."  Happi^, 
it  concluded  in  January  1966,  when  an 
authoritative  report  on  weather  modlfl- 
cation was  issued;  It  was  presented  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  body 
established  and  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  And  what  do 
you  think  the  report  said?  It  said  that 
you  could  get  10  percent  increase  in  rain- 
fall in  the  East  and  somewhat  larger  in- 
creases in  the  West.  Nearly  10  years 
taken  to  repeat  and  verify  what  had  been 
stated  in  1957. 

At  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
hearings  in  March  of  1966.  I  said  that 
there  had  been  a  group  in  the  scientiflc 
community  omxKed  to  commercial  seed- 
ing operations  and  that,  as  a  result,  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  money  had  gone 
down  the  drain.  I  said,  fiu-ther,  that  we 
were  right  back  where  we  started  and 
that  as  a  result  of  the  hearings,  the  com- 
mercial operators  had  provided  a  fair 
amount  of  evidence  that  their  operations 
could  be  successful  imder  the  proper  con- 
ditions. 

Now  here  we  are,  6  years  later,  and 
while  the  weather  modlflcation  picture 
has  changed  somewhat  for  the  better 
within  the  Government,  I  continue  to 
question  how  much  the  attitude  toward 
the  experienced  commercial  operator  has 
changed.  The  fact  Is  there  are  many 
places  where  he  could  be  at  work  today, 
and  he  is  not. 

In  flscal  1971,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion had  13  ongoing  cloud  seeding  pro- 
grams, all  listed  in  the  realm  of  experi- 
mentation and  research.  And  the  same 
label  can  be  put  on  the  weather  modl- 
flcation programs  being  carried  on  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration— NOAA — the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  D^^artment  of 
Defense. 

On  May  10,  1971,  Gov.  Preston  Smith 
of  Texas  caUed  on  the  administration 
to  provide  funds  through  the  Offlce  of 
Emergency  Planning  to  mount  a  large 
cloud-seeding  operation,  utilizing  Air 
Force  planes  and  personnel.  OfSdals  of 
the  OEP,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
NOAA,  and  the  Air  Force  have  Joined  In 
what  has  beoi  labeled  an  experimental 
cloud-seeding  program  In  aouth  Texas. 
Two  Air  Force  WC-180  planes  were 
modifled  to  do  this  work  and  conducted 
seeding  (^)eratlons  with  measurable  suc- 
cess according  to  news  dispatches  from 
the  area. 

In  the  meantime,  I  know  of  at  least 
two  commercial  firms  of  many  years' 
standing  and  success  which  are  eager  and 
ready  to  go  and  have  made  offers  to  the 
drought-stricken  States.  These  firms  of- 
fer operations,  not  research,  but  as  al- 
wajrs,  the  scientific  bureaucracy  has 
moved  to  block  action.  A  short  time  ago, 
NOAA  officials  were  scurrsing  north  from 
Florida  to  warn  the  OEP  against  listen- 
ing to  the  claims  of  private  firms  which 
they  termed  "fly-by-nlghters."  When  I 
mentioned  this  to  an  executive  of  a 
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doud-seedlng  firm,  he  replied.  "You  bet 
we're  fly-by-nlghters.  We  fly  day  and 
night  whoi  the  systems  are  seedable,  and 
I  assiuc  you  we  won't  get  caught  on  the 
ground  when  the  weather  moves  in."  He 
was  referring  to  the  fact  that  when  south 
Florida  got  a  heavy  rain  during  the  op- 
eration there,  the  NOAA  group  oould 
not  fiy — their  plane  was  caught  on  the 
ground  because  of  a  mechanical  diffi- 
culty. Cloud  seeding  experts  know  that 
most  seeding  \z  done  when  it  is  actually 
raining,  which  necessitates  short  notice 
and  preparation. 

The  rest  of  the  world  has  not  been  so 
reluctant  to  move  into  the  operational 
stages  of  weather  modification.  There  are 
nimierous  examples  of  dramatic  success, 
most  accomplished  by  UJ3.  firms  imder 
contract  to  foreign  governments. 

The  Soviets  take  their  weather  modi- 
fication very  seriously.  The  Israelis  began 
operational  cloud  seeding  after  6  years 
of  research. 

In  1967  in  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  a 
UjS.  firm  was  called  in  to  help  control 
forest  fires  raging  along  a  400-mile  front, 
summoned  by  Newfoundland's  Chief 
Forester  when  flreisghters  and  water 
bombers  were  unable  to  control  the  blaze. 
The  Chief  Forester  had  predicted  it 
would  bum  all  summer,  yet  the  cloud 
seeders,  using  specially  modified  aircraft 
and  a  new  seeding  product,  had  the  fires 
under  control  In  5  days  and  extinguished 
in  10. 

Two  weeks  later,  lightning  again 
touched  off  similar  files.  The  firefighters 
were  no  longer  on  the  scene,  but  the  cloud 
seeders  came  back,  and  in  3  days  of  op- 
eration, they  had  the  fires  out.  The  Chief 
Forester,  impressed  by  the  results,  invited 
the  company  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
preventive  seedings  on  the  dry  timber- 
lands  there. 

In  1967,  Iran,  one  of  the  water-short 
countries  of  the  Middle  East,  entered  into 
a  3-year  operational  project  with  the 
same  U.S.  firm.  No  other  modem-day 
cloud-seeding  operation  could  compare 
with  the  intensity,  diu-ation,  and  success 
of  the  operation  in  Iran.  In  the  flr^t  year, 
a  6-year  drought  was  broken,  and  it  was 
no  Icmger  necessary  to  ration  water. 

Over  3  years  the  increase  in  the  water 
supply  in  the  "target  area"  was  80  per- 
cent. Irtm,  free  to  cancel  the  contract  at 
that  time,  renewed  it  and  has  now  asked 
the  firm  for  large  scale  recommenda- 
tions. While  the  cloud  seeding  was  gomg 
on  with  immense  success,  the  Americans 
were  also  teaching  the  Iranians  their 
techniques. 

In  the  spring  of  1970,  Cyprus  was  suf- 
fering a  severe  drought.  The  Cypriots 
called  on  the  same  UJB.  firm,  operations 
were  conducted,  and  in  April  of  1970,  a 
large  section  of  the  island,  where  the 
seeding  was  conducted,  received  its  heav- 
iest recorded  rainftdl. 

Mr.  President,  during  all  of  this  activ- 
ity around  the  world,  what  were  We  doing 
at  home— even  as  the  present  situation 
in  the  Southwest  was  beginning  to  de- 
velop? Among  the  agencies  with  the  au- 
thority to  take  steps  toward  operational 
weather  modification,  the  record  is  dis- 
mal. 

In  the  summer  of  1968,  hearings  were 
held  in  Denver  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
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Committee  on  two  weather  modification 
bills.  One  of  those  bills,  S.  2058,  which  I 
introdiiced  in  Jime  1967,  set  up  the  me- 
chanics for  a  cloud  seeding  program  in 
the  San  Juan  Valley  of  Colorado.  With 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
Warrxn  Magnusok,  Hugh  Scott,  tmd 
Howard  Cahnon,  I  cosponsored  S.  373. 
which  sought  to  set  up  an  effective  and 
coordinated  national  weather  modifica- 
tion program.  One  of  the  witnesses  we 
heard  on  these  bills  was  Mr.  Bernard 
Power,  president  of  the  commercial  cloud 
seeding  firm  I  have  been  discussing,  who 
gave  testimony  on  the  results  of  the  first 
year  of  operation  in  Iran.  Senator  Can- 
non— who  chaired  the  hearings — and  I 
were  equally  impressed  by  what  he  had 
to  say.  His  testimony  is  contained  in  the 
Report  of  Weather  Modification  Hear- 
ings— Serial  No.  90-83 — and  I  plan  to  en- 
ter it  in  the  Record  with  other  related 
material  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marics.  Key  officials  from  both  ESSA, 
foreruimer  of  NOAA,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  also  heard  this  gentleman's 
testimony,  but  no  action  was  taken  on 
the  part  of  either  body  to  seek  further 
knowledge  of  the  efficacy  of  the  product 
or  the  dynamic  type  of  seeding  technique 
being  employed  in  its  use. 

One  excuse  frequently  offered  by  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  explain  the  total 
lack  of  a  long  range,  operational  weather 
modification  program  is  the  lack  of 
funds.  They  say  that  the  snail's  pace  of 
the  past  quarter  century  is  related  to  an 
absence  of  finances.  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  that  period  of  time,  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congres>5  for  matters  con- 
cerning the  atmospheric  sciences.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  that  figxire  has  been 
alloted  for  related  research  and  develop- 
ment in  cloud  seeding.  Herein,  I  think, 
we  get  to  the  root  of  the  trouble.  It  lies 
in  the  Congress. 

In  fiscal  1971,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  eight  major  governmental  agencies 
involved  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  cloud  seeding.  They  were  the 
Departments  of  Interior,  Commerce,  De- 
fence— including  Army,  Air  Force  and 
Navy — as  well  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  NASA.  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  other  adjects  of  weather  modifi- 
cation such  as  hurricane  modlflcation  or 
lightning  and  hail  control — Just  cloud 
seeding.  The  total  budget  parceled  out 
to  these  eight  agencies  for  cloud  seeding 
was  approximately  $10  million. 

The  amoimt  of  funding  speaks  for  it- 
self, and  it  points  up  the  need  to  do  some 
serious  thinking  about  priorities.  But 
dividing  up  this  small  amount  in  such  a 
way  that  eight  government  agencies 
duplicate  each  other's  effort  toward  a 
sliigle  goal  doesn't  make  very  good  sense 
regardless  of  how  you  look  at  it.  m 
nearly  every  session  of  Congress  since 
1946,  there  have  been  attanpts  to  pass 
meaningful  legislation  which  would  cen- 
tralize weather  modification  responsibil- 
ities. The  result  has  been  i»retty  pitiful: 
Legislation  to  set  up  a  Scientific  Advi- 
sory Committee  in  1953;  legislation  to 
extend  its  Ufe  in  1956;  legislation  in  1958 
to  turn  over  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations to  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  and,  finally,  legislation  to 
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relieve  N8P  of  Its  mandate.  In  fact, 
since  the  80th  Congress,  there  have  been 
In  excess  of  50  such  attempts  to  get  leg- 
islation on  the  record. 

Still  there's  really  no  one  in  charge. 
We  have  the  Federal  Coimcil  for  Science 
and  Technology  working  out  of  the  exe- 
cutive offices  and  under  it,  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  for  Atmos- 
pheric Sciences  set  up  in  1950.  Its  Job 
Is  to  survey  and  evaluate  the  national 
research  effort  in  the  atmospheric 
sciences,  to  examine  the  role  of  the 
Federal  agencies  involved,  and  to 
make  recommendations.  I  see  it  as  a 
bureaucracy  on  top  of  a  bureaucracy.  So 
when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  I  repeat, 
there  is  really  no  one  in  charge,  despite 
the  fact  that  since  1951  a  nimiber  of  us, 
including  Senators  Clinton  Andkrson 
and  Warren  Magnttson,  have  been  try- 
ing to  put  someone  in  charge. 

As  I  said  earlier,  bills  have  been  of- 
fered to  no  avail,  essentially  because  one 
department  of  the  government  does  not 
wish  to  find  Itself  answerable  to  a  second 
department.  Doing  nothing  is  a  sure  way 
to  solve  that  problem,  but  it  in  no  way 
makes  for  progress.  The  drought  situa- 
tion in  the  Southwest  brings  the  prob- 
lem Into  sharp  focus.  The  need  is  now — 
but  with  no  one  taking  the  lead,  people 
are  frantically  trying  to  put  together  a 
plan  of  action  in  the  absence  of  any  real 
program. 
In  a  statement  in  1968 1  said: 
Clearly  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  coor- 
dinated effort  should  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  significant  problems  which  weather 
modification  can  alleviate.  We  need  a  bcU- 
anced  effort  to  avoid  waste  and  duplication. 

I  was  speaking  then  in  behalf  of  the 
aforementioned  bill.  S.  373. 

Recently,  Dr.  Robert  M.  White,  head 
of  NOAA.  was  quoted  in  the  press  as  say- 
ing that  the  Federal  regulation  of 
weather  modification  is  becoming  a  must. 
Dr.  White  said  he  could  not  predict  what 
form  such  control  would  take  but  added 
that  It  was  clearly  in  the  cards  and  cited 
the  need  for  a  central  agency.  Certainly 
in  my  remarks  I  have  tried  to  show  why 
there  is  a  need  to  centralize,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  NOAA  or  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  that  agency  any  more 
than  I  think  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
is.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  we  can  permit  a 
situation  to  continue  which  all  too  fre- 
quently finds  the  commercial  cloud 
seeder  competing  not  with  other  firms 
but  against  Ooveniment  agencies  where 
there  is  no  chance  for  him  to  prevail. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  my  remarks 
will  be  of  some  aid  in  stimulating  new 
bearings  in  the  appropriate  committees. 
I  have  been  involved  in  trying  to  arouse 
Interest  in  the  benefits  of  cloud  seeding 
for  over  20  years— for  nearly  10  of  these 
I  have  sought  with  others  here  to  bring 
about  legislation  to  move  the  science  for- 
ward. The  hearings  we  held  in  1966  were 
of  great  value  because  they  were  in  depth 
and  extensive — a  great  deal  was  learned. 
They  shook  some  people  up  and  got  them 
moving  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
did  not  lead  to  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion, rm  not  recommending  more  hear- 
ings simply  to  add  to  the  record,  but  In 
view  of  the  drought  situation — which 
unfortunately  may  be  of  long  duration — 
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in  view  of  the  fact  that  history  suggests 
we  will  tiave  another  one  before  another 
20  years  pass — and  in  view  of  the  tech- 
noiogj  which  Is  presently  available— I 
think  that  new  hearings  could  at  least 
generate  a  plan  of  operations. 

There  is  no  real  plan  now,  as  I  said 
before.  There  are  people  trying  to  create 
one  due  to  political  pressure.  I  think 
the  NOAA  seeding  operation  in  Florida 
earlier  this  year  was  a  plan  that  for 
experimentation's  sake  may  have  been 
fine,  but  for  ending  a  drought,  it  was 
too  late  and  too  little.  I  wish  I  could  be 
more  optimistic  about  the  modest  under- 
takings which  have  occurred  in  the 
Southwest,  but  again  they  are  certainly 
too  little  and  imquestlonably  too  late. 
We  must  have  new  hearings  to  bring 
out  the  kind  of  information  that  would 
make  it  possible  to  set  up  a  standardized 
plan  of  operation — a  plan  which  could  be 
set  in  motion  to  a^ily  to  any  drought- 
affected  area  of  the  country.  When  a 
house  catches  fire,  we  don't  stand  around 
argxiing  about  who  Is  going  to  put  it  out. 
When  drought  strikes,  we  should  be  able 
to  call  on  cloud  seeding  experts  imme- 
diately, not  after  a  drought  has  taken  a 
firm  hold,  and  for  the  future,  we  must 
be  able  to  predict  these  droughts  and 
prevent  them  by  advance  operations. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions can  be  formulated  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Just  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Power  to  which  I  referred 
in  my  remarks,  a  n.S.  News  and  World 
Report  article  on  the  cloud  seeding  in 
Iran,  and  several  articles  on  weather 
modification  from  recent  issues  of  the 
Farmer-Stockman  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Recobo. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

SrNATE      COMMEaCE      HEARENO      ON      WEATHER 

Modification  Bills  S.  373  and  S.  2058 

Held  at  10.00  a.m.  Friday,  June  14,  1968, 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  the  Honorable  Howard  W. 
Cannon,  presiding. 

Witness:  Mr.  Bernard  A.  Power. 

Senator  Cannon.  The  next  witness  Is  Ber- 
nard A.  Power,  Weather  Engineering  Cor- 
poration of  America,  President.  We  are  happy 
to  have  you  here,  Mr.  Power.  You  may 
proceed 

Mr.  BxHNARO  A.  PowEK  (President,  Weather 
Engineering  Corp.  ot  America).  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  already  submitted  a 
prepared  statement,  and  virtth  your  permis- 
sion perhaps  I  could  Just  give  a  quick  ad  lib 
summary  of  what  Is  contained  In  It. 

Senator  Cannon.  Very  well.  Your  state- 
ment will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  and 
you  may  summarize  from  It  If  you  wish. 

Mr.  PowES.  My  name  Is  Bernard  A.  Power. 
I  am  a  meteorologist.  I  am  president  of 
Weather  Engineering  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica. We  are  a  commercial  cloud-seeding  com- 
pany and  have  been  engaged  In  seeding  for 
water  production  principally  for  the  past  14 
years.  The  principal  fields  have  been  for  In- 
creased reservoir  supply,  for  hydroelectric 
power  production  and  for  forest  fire 
prevention. 

We  have  already  at  the  previous  Senate 
Hearings  In  1966  and  1967  given  evidence  on 
the  conventional  seeding  techniques  that  we 
have  carried  out  over  the  past  14  years  and 
the  results  achieved. 

Just  briefly  I  might  say  that  they  agree  In 
general  with  the  reeiolts  found  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science's  committee  In 
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ttielr  report  published  In  January,  1966; 
namely,  increases  ranging  from  30  percent 
up  to  slightly  over  33  percent  fracn  con- 
tinuous ground-based  operations  and 
contlnuotis  generator-type  airborne  seeding 
type  operations. 

What  I  would  like  to  talk  about  tills 
morning  is  not  conventional  seeding  tech- 
niques with  continuous  burner  type  opera- 
tions, but  a  new  seeding  device  which  has 
been  prod\iced  by  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  that  we  have  carried  out  since 
1969. 

In  1959  we  were  interested  in  developing 
a  very  high-yield  type  of  cloud-seeding  de- 
vice for  possible  hall  suppression  operations. 
Hall  suppression  theory  Indicates  that  the 
chances  for  suocess  are  greater  If  the  whole 
supercooled  portion  of  the  oloud  can  be 
converted  to  ice.  Consequently,  this  pointed 
out  the  need  for  a  very  high  output  seeding 
device.  So  we  began  experimenting  with  an 
explosive  technique  for  generating  or  va- 
porizing large  quantities  of  sliver  Iodide.  As 
a  result  of  this,  there  has  been  produced  a 
product  whloh  we  have  called  WEATHKB- 
CORD  (R).  It  Incorporates  the  silver  Iodide 
In  a  rope-like  cord.  The  silver  Iodide  is 
mixed  with  the  detonating  chemical  and 
then  sealed  Into  the  rope.  The  detonating 
velocity  of  the  explosive  Is  extremely  high. 
Some  25,000  feet  of  cord  can  be  detonated 
In  one  second.  Consequently,  with  a  typical 
loading  of  one  gram  of  silver  iodide  per  foot 
of  WEATHERCORD.  26,000  grams  of  silver 
Iodide  In  a  single  strand  can  be  detonated 
in  one  second,  either  at  a  single  point  In 
space  or  over  a  linear  oc  other  geometrical 
path.  Now,  this  technical  capabuity  in  gen- 
erating sliver  Iodide  Is  enormously  greater 
in  output  than  any  of  the  conventional  seed- 
ing generators  that  have  been  developed. 
A  typical  conventional  g;Tx>und-based  seed- 
ing generator  will  vaporize  between  a  few 
grams  up  to  about  100  or  200  grams  of  sliver 
Iodide  per  hour.  As  I've  mentioned,  we  can 
detonate.  If  required,  as  much  as  26,000 
grams  in  a  single  second. 

Senator  Cannon.  What  1a  the  largest  size 
that  you  have  detonated  so  far? 

Bdr.  Power.  600  f*et  at  the  present  time. 
In  operations  we  have  actually  found  It 
convenient  to  vise  26  feet  of  oord  In  a  single 
package.  This  would  be  26  grains  ot  silver 
Iodide.  The  detonation  takes  place  at  about 
a  thousandth  of  a  second.  One  of  these  la 
usually  found  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
release  of  precipitation  from  a  single  cu- 
mulus cloud.  It  can  be  dropped  either  from 
an  aircraft  to  detonate  within  the  cloud  at 
any  given  level  or  It  can  be  detonated  on  the 
ground  from  a  ground-firing  battery,  and 
the  silver  Iodide  Is  then  carried  up  in  the 
normal  method  of  seeding  from  the  ground. 
Well,  this  WEATECERCORD  device  was  sent 
for  testing  in  1964  to  the  National  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Research  here  In  Colorado. 
Laboratory  tests  confirmed  the  nuclei  output 
found  In  otir  development  work.  Field  testa 
and  firings  were  made  by  NCAR  on  Old  Faith- 
ful geyser  In  Yellowstone  National  Park  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  and  on  natural  non- 
raining  winter  cumulus  clouds  over  the  Sierra 
Neveda  Range  In  Central  California. 

The  resiuts  of  these  NCAR  tests  have  been 
described  In  a  scientific  report  "The  Labora- 
tory and  Field  Evaluation  of  WEATHER- 
CORD,  a  High-output  Cloud  Seeding  Device" 
by  Ooyer,  Grant,  and  Henderson,  Joximal 
of  Applied  Meterology,  April,  1066.  The  NCAR 
tests  on  the  supercooled  clouds  in  California 
pointed  up  a  rather  new  and  rather  remark- 
able effect;  namely,  the  ^^}ld  growth  of  the 
cloud  top  following  the  detonation  of  the 
silver  iodide  In  the  WEATHERCORD  package. 
Rapid  glacUUon  and  precipitation  within  30 
to  30  minutes  occiirred. 

Now,  the  same  type  clouds  have  been  seeded 
by  standard  conventional  seeding  methods 
from  aircraft  with  burners  for  many  years, 
and  no  observable  effects  were  found  to  occur 
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from  this  type  of  small  cimiulus  cloud  of 
limited  development.  So  that  we  had  here  a 
rather  remarkable  effect,  and  It  seems  to 
promise  to  us  the  possibility  for  the  first  time 
of  a  device  which  would  actually  make  rain 
from  a  cloud  by  seeding  rather  than  Increas- 
ing rain  as  heretofore  has  been  the  case. 

So  we  continued  with  teets  on  a  re-de- 
slgned  package  with  the  aim  of  developing  a 
fail-safe  ejection  and  firing  method  which 
would  achieve  the  approval  of  the  aviation 
authorities  for  operational  use. 

This  was  done  In  tests  that  were  run  out 
of  Harmon  Air  Force  Base  In  Newfoundland 
In  the  fall  of  1966.  Well,  last  summer,  In  July, 
1967.  we  put  this  new  designed  WEATHER- 
CORD package  Into  operational  use  for  the 
first  time.  In  July  there  was  a  period  of 
severe  drought  through  the  Newfoundland 
area.  It's  a  wilderness  area,  mostly  spruce 
forest  with  a  rather  limited  soil  retention  of 
moisture  and  It  dries  out  very  quickly.  They 
had  a  drought.  The  forests  were  dry.  And  a 
dry  cold  front  came  through  the  area  with 
lightning,  dry  lightning,  and  some  90-odd 
fires  were  set  off  In  a  very  long  arc  of  about 
400  miles.  This  was  a  very  difficult  area  to 
operate  In  for  forest  fire  prevention,  and  we 
were  called  In  to  seed  with  this  new 
technique. 

In  five  days  of  seeding  the  same  effects 
occurred  as  were  found  In  the  NCAR  tests  In 
California.  There  was  rapid  growth  of  the 
cloud  tops  that  were  seeded.  We  could  detect 
Immediately  Increased  internal  turbulence 
In  the  clouds  at  the  drop  point  and  heavy 
precipitation  usually  resulted  within  20  to  30 
minutes.  All  fires  were  under  control  over 
this  large  area  within  five  days  and  the  whole 
area  was  thoroughly  soaked  within  10  days 
although  the  general  drought  pattern  con- 
tinued elsewhere.  This  was  the  general 
weather  pattern.  Everyone,  all  operating  per- 
sonnel, were  then  removed  from  the  area.  The 
fire  danger  was  over. 

But  on  a  second  occasion  some  ten  days 
later,  another  dry  front  set  another  large 
number  of  fires,  26  more  major  fires  In  the 
same  area.  On  this  occasion  we  were  the  only 
personnel  who  were  called  back  In  Just  for 
cloud  seeding,  the  aircraft  with  the  crew. 
And  on  this  occasion  three  days  of  seeding 
had  extinguished  all  of  these  major  fires  and 
then  the  area  was  again  generally  soaked. 

To  retrace  a  moment,  this  WEATHER- 
CORD technique  was  first  exhibited  In  Wash- 
ington at  the  International  Water  for  Peace 
Conference  last  May.  And  as  a  result  of  that, 
subsequent  to  this  meeting,  a  contract  was 
negotiated  In  August  of  last  year  with  the 
Government  of  Iran  for  a  major  three-year 
cloud  seeding  project  using  WEATHERCORD 
on  three  major  watersheds  In  the  Elburz 
Mountains  In  northern  Iran  Just  north  of 
the  capital  city.  These  watersheds  furnish 
water  for  hydroelectric  power  production, 
storage  for  irrigation  and  municipal  water 
supply  to  the  capital  city.  A  six-year  general 
drought  had  persisted  In  that  area  and  the 
reservoirs  were  low.  The  WEATHERCORD 
seeding  began  In  November,  late  November, 
and  were  completed  on  April  30th  of  1968. 
This  ended  the  first  phase  of  the  three-year 
contract  which  had  been  resumed  In  Novem- 
ber of  this  year.  At  the  close  of  the  (aera- 
tions, although  the  precipitation,  based  on 
the  preliminary  analysis  that  we  have  made 
to  date,  was  still  below  normal  In  the  general 
surrounding  area  of  northern  Iran,  all  of  the 
three  reservoirs  were  filled  or  spilling  and 
the  desert  agriculture  closely  surrounding 
this  target  area  is  green  and  flourishing.  It 
Is  expected  that  they  will  have  a  bumper 
crop  and  the  municipal  water  supply  Is  as- 
sured and  the  problem  of  possible  shortages 
of  hydroelectric  power  have  been  solved,  at 
least  for  this  season. 

Here  again,  the  reaction  of  these  middle 
eastern  weather  systems  to  the  WEATHER- 
CORD  seeding  has  been   startUng-lntensl- 
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flcatlon  of  the  cloud  systems.  Increased  cloud 
turbulence  following  the  seeding,  and  then 
followed  within  20  to  30  minutes  by  precip- 
itation. We  feel  at  this  time  that  we  can 
say  the  WEATHERCORD  type  of  seeding  Is 
apparently  100  percent  effective  In  the  sense 
that  every  time  that  the  device  Is  used  on 
supercooled  clouds,  precipitation  results. 
This,  of  course,  Is  not  the  case  with  conven- 
tional seeding.  In  conventional  seeding  tech- 
niques I  think  It  Is  generally  agreed  that 
you  get  an  Increase  In  precipitation  from  an 
already  raining  cloud  but  not  an  Initiation 
of  the  precipitation. 

Senator  Cannon.  At  what  altitude  wete 
you  making  your  drops  in  Iran? 

Mr.  Power.  Well,  these  are  determined  by 
the  temperature  levels  that  prevailed  In  the 
clouds.  But  In  the  winter  cloud  systems  there, 
most  of  the  drops  were  made  between  17  to 
22,000  feet,  vrlth  a  time-delay  fuse  that  would 
allow  a  2,500  feet  drop  of  the  package  Into 
the  clouds.  So  that  most  of  the  detonations 
would  take  place  between  13,000  and  19  or 
20,000  feet. 

Senator  Cannon.  Has  ova  own  Department 
of  Agriculture  indicated  any  Interest  in  this 
system? 

Mr.  Power.  No,  they  havent.  Senator.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  doubt  If  they  know  of  the 
operation,  since  we  have  Just  returned  from 
the  first  phase. 

Senator  Cannon.  We  have  here  in  the  bill 
where  the  secretary  Is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  program  In  such  aspects  of  weather 
modification  that  would  relate  to  the  control 
of  lightning  and  hall  and  the  protection  of 
vegetation  from  the  effect  of  other  weather 
phenomena.  That  might  come  within  that. 

Mr.  Power.  Well,  as  I  mentioned,  we  origi- 
nally had  the  Intention  of  developing  this 
seeding  technique  for  hall  suppression.  It 
has  the  technical  capabilities  of  doing,  I 
think  an  outstanding  Job  In  completely  gla- 
ciating the  clouds  Into  which  It  Is  Introduced. 
But  the  effects  on  Increasing  precipitation 
have  been  .so  startling  that  we  have  simply 
concentrated  on  that. 

Senator  Gannon.  Do  you  have  any  estimate 
as  to  the  amount  of  precipitation,  let's  say, 
that  occurred  In  these  reservoir  areas  or  the 
runoff  that  you  got  in  Iran  after  your  seed- 
ing started? 

Mr.  Power.  Well,  we  are  working  on  the 
evaluation.  The  data  Is  coming  In.  I  think 
we  can  say  at  this  time  that  It  seems  to  be 
considerably  In  excess  of  the  Increases  that 
can  be  obtained  with  the  standard  cloud- 
seeding  techniques  either  from  ground  or 
cloud  operation  or  burner  operation.  We  can 
see  the  effect  visually.  There  Is  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  the  effects;  that  Is,  a  glaclatlon 
which  takes  place  almost  Immediately  and 
then  you  have  the  precipitation  followed  In 
16  to  30  minutes.  This  we  can  observe.  We 
cannot  observe  It  with  the  standard  cloud 
seeding  techniques.  So  we  know  there  Is  a 
greatly  increased  effect  and  we  feel  that  the 
eventual  Increases  vrtll  be  considerable  In 
comparison  to  those  established  with  other 
techniques. 

Senator  Cannon.  Are  you  willing  to  tell  us 
what  we  are  talking  about  In  terms  of  the 
cost  factor,  or  Is  that  something  that  you 
would  rather  not  disclose  as  your  company 
business?  rm  talking  about  the  Iran 
operation. 

Mr.  Power.  Well,  I  could  describe  what  Is 
Involved  In  It.  You  need  a  heavy  duty,  all- 
weather  twin  engine  aircraft  or  multi-engine 
aircraft.  It  has  to  operate  under  extremely 
severe  weather  conditions  day  or  night,  often 
without  very  adequate  navigational  aids.  So 
you  need  a  powerful  aircraft.  You  need  a 
crew  that  Is  operating  most  of  the  time  on 
oxygen,  or  they  would  need  a  pressurized 
aircraft.  So  the  aircraft  expenses  are  much 
In  excess  of  those  that  are  required  with 
standard  conventional  seeding.  We  have  a 
figure  which  we  have  used  which  perhaps 
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would  give  you  some  Idea  of  the  cost.  We 
feel  that  the  maximum  cost  for  the  water 
with  this  technique  is  less  than  one  cent 
per  thousand  gallons  for  the  minimum  sized 
project  area,  and  that  this  cost  goes  down 
very  rapidly  with  a  large  sized  area  to  a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent,  something  In  the  order  of  a 
tenth  of  a  cent  for  a  thousand  gallons. 

Senator  DoiconcK.  Can  you  put  that  In 
terms  of  acre  feet? 

Mr.  Power.  Yes.  I  think  that  on  a  large- 
scale  operation,  say,  10,000  square  miles  or 
larger,  that  the  cost  for  an  acre  foot  should 
be  something  not  more  than  30  cents  per 
acre  foot. 

Senator  CAmroir.  When  you  complete  your 
evaluation  on  this  Iran  study,  would  you 
furnish  the  committee  a  copy  of  that? 

Mr.  Pow^  Yes,  we  would  be  delighted 
to.  I  expect  tliat  this  will  be  a  matter  of  two 
to  three  months  from  now.  but  we  wlU  be 
glad  to  furnish  It. 

Senator  DOKnriCK.  I  think  this  Is  really 
great  Information  that  Dr.  Power  has  given 
to  us  and  I  want  to  thank  him  for  coming 
out  all  the  way  to  Colorado  to  testify  here. 

You  mentioned  the  altitude  at  which  drops 
occurred  or  where  the  WBATHERCORD  ex- 
plosion took  place  as  between  about  13  to 
15,000  feet.  If  I  recall  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Power.  The  detonation  Is  at  13  to 
19.000  feet. 

Senator  Domintck.  Did  you  have  any  es- 
timate of  the  temperature  of  the  clouds  at 
that  level  before  you  dropped? 

Mr.  Power.  We  have  the  temperatures. 
They  havent  been  analyzed  as  yet  on  an 
operational  basis.  We  have  the  temperatures 
though.  I  would  say  that  the  general  weather 
patterns  and  the  general  atmospheric  struc- 
ture, the  temperature  and  cloud  structure  Is 
not  unslmllar  to  the  cloud  structure  that  you 
would  have  over  the  Upper  Colorado  In  the 
winter  season.  The  two  areas  are  fairly  simi- 
lar. They  are  at  about  the  same  latitude. 
Iran  Is  about  the  same  latitude  as  Denver. 
It's  on  the  eastern  edge  of  about  a  thousand 
miles  of  mountains,  high  mo\intaln  ranges 
through  Turkey,  and  it's  about  a  thousand 
miles  from  a  major  source  of  water,  the  Medi- 
terranean, as  opposed  to  the  Pacific  here.  So 
there  Is  a  fair  comparison.  The  target  areas 
are  In  high  mountain  ranges.  The  average 
height  of  the  ranges  is  about  12  to  MJOOQ 
feet,  with  a  few  peaks  higher. 

Senator  Dominick.  Was  vour  project  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  getting  snow  or 
water? 

Mr.  Power.  Eventually  water.  Of  course. 
In  the  winter  the  precipitation  Is  Initiated 
as  snow.  But  the  eventual  aim  Is  water. 

Senator  Dominick.  So  your  actual  result 
In  the  Iran  mountains  then  was  to  develop 
additional  snowfall  as  opposed  to  water? 

Mr.  Power.  Snowfall  and  water  rainfall.  In 
March  and  April  t^e  precipitation  reaches 
the  ground  as  rain,  although  there  Is  heavy 
snow  on  the  mountain  peaks. 

I  might  mention  that  In  regard  to  the  tem- 
peratures In  detonation,  the  effect  of  this  on 
the  clouds,  we  do  know,  of  course,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  cloud  exercises  a  very  im- 
portant effeot  on  the  result  of  the  seeding. 
But  you  can  look  at  the  thing  either  on  the 
basis  of  an  Individual  seeding  of  clouds  or  on 
the  basis  of  the  overall  seasonal  effect.  If 
you  find  that  your  seeding  technique  Is  get- 
ting you  over  a  whole  season  a  net  Increase 
and  this  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  opteration, 
you  have  a  net  benefit  from  the  operation. 
Now,  If  you  can  sharpen  your  operations  to 
the  point  that  you  can  select  the  clouds  that 
are  going  to  yield  the  maximum  Increase  and 
avoid  any  decreases.  If  they  should  occur, 
then  you  could  increase  your  efficiency.  But 
I  think  we  have  been  through  this  of  course 
with  the  standard  seeding  technique  over 
the  last  30  years,  that  standard  seeding  pro- 
duces a  net  Increase.  Now,  that  net  increase 
could  be  Increased  If  you  could  select  your 
seeding   occasions.  But   it's   atlU   a.  paying 
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proposition  and  yields  an  exoellant  bansttt 
to  cost  ratio  without  this  selection.  I  think 
that  la  for  the  future. 

Senator  DoicnncK.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Kr.  Power. 

Senator  Camroif.  Do  you  let  that  prlma- 
oord  reel  out?  Do  you  reel  It  out  back  of  the 
airplane  so  that  you  get  <llsteiioe7 

Ur.  PowBB.  No.  The  reaearoh  teat  used  a 
method  of  allowing  It  to  unreel.  This  was 
so  there  would  be  no  possible  coagulation  In 
the  Initial  buret.  There  Is  a  very  high  oon- 
cei^nrtion  of  particles  and  ooafulatlon  that 
would  take  i^aoe  In  a  matter  at  tt~*M«.  But 
we  found  that  this  was  not  a  mattar  of  oon- 
oem.  So  we  now  use  a  coiled  package  Incor- 
poraUng  26  feet  up  to,  say.  60  feet  of  prima- 
oc«d.  This  Is  a  dummy  package.  Thwe  are 
26  feet  of  cord  here,  l^ls  is  a  ^1Tn^^1f^t^KI  oord 
simply  colled  around,  and  In  the  Interior  la 
the  Orlng  maehanlam.  This  Is  the  firing  ring. 
In  here  is  contained  an  Igniter  fuse,  delay 
oord  and  plastic  caps.  So  when  the  ring  la 
pulled  there  Is  suffldent  time  that  elapses  to 
allow  this  to  clear  the  aircraft  by  2,500  feet. 

Senator  CAHitoir.  That  goes  out  as  a 
package? 

Ifr.  Powaa.  Tea,  and  completely  disinte- 
grates. 

Senator  OAmrox.  Then  In  going  through 
this,  you  drop  quite  a  series  of  theae? 

Mr.  Powzx.  Well,  we  found  that  In  a  single 
cumulus  buildup,  a  single  cumulus  head, 
that  one  or  two  of  theae  Is  suffldent  In  other 
words,  26  to  60  grama  is  sufficient.  If  we  are 
aeedlng  In  a  layer-type  cloud  system  on  In- 
struments, then  we  would  be  seeding  In  a 
geometrical  path  with  drops  being  made  at 
different  time  Intervals. 

Senator  CAXHtm.  That's  very  Interesting. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

|Ptom  VA  News  &  World  Report,  Sept.  16, 

1909) 

Waxaa  Raix  MAKXtta  la  a  Success 

Latest  technology  la  hoping  rain  makers 
take  the  guesswork  out  at  their  business. 
In  a  Middle  Bastem  area  similar  to  much 
of  the  n.8.  West,  enough  water  has  been 
wrung  from  clouds  to  Btq>ply  a  city  the 
slae  of  Phoenix.  Aria.  Karller,  there  had 
been  six  drought  yean. 

TkRBUM,  laair. — The  science  of  rain  mak- 
ing appears  to  have  come  of  age  In  this  seml- 
arld  country  of  the  Middle  Bast. 

In  the  U.S. — where  scientists  first  proved 
that  rain  could  be  artlfldaUy  produced — the 
Government  has  been  azperlmenting  gin- 
gerly In  an  effort  to  get  more  water  from  the 
sky  to  ease  orltleal  shortages  In  Western 
SUtes. 

Here  In  Iran,  two  years  ol  actual  rain 
nutking  have  been  completed.  The  payoff  has 
been  handsome. 

Preelpltatlon  In  a  target  area  of  4.876 
square  miles  In  Northern  Iran  was  increased 
by  at  least  80  per  cent  In  the  first  ysar,  says 
Mansur  Ruhanl,  the  country^  Minister  for 
Water  and  Power.  Initial  processing  of  data 
for  the  second  year  Inrtleates  anotlier  siaaUe 
gain  is  aasnred.  In  both  years,  three  rassr- 
volrs  in  the  target  area  have  been  filled  to 
overflowing. 

AJf  BMS  TO  DBOUVHT 

Before  the  rain  makers  came  in  ttie 
autumn  of  1967,  growth  of  l^heran  had  been 
slowed  and  Irrigation  of  716,000  acres  had 
been  hampered  by  six  years  of  drought.  Now 
there  Is  adequate  water  for  the  city  and  for 
the  Irrigated  land  supplied  by  the  three 
reeervolrs. 

"There  la  no  doubt  In  our  minds  that  it 
is  possible  to  make  rain,"  Mr.  Rttbani  re- 
cently told  a  staff  member  of  "XJ£.  News  ft 
World  Report." 

Ixicreaaed  pree^rttation  In  the  target  area 
has  been  verified  by  a  statlstloal  firm  in 
Oanada  which  proceiised  data  f^om  banian 
weather  statlona. 
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Addltlooal  runoff  into  the  three  reservoirs 
Is  estimated  at  around  IJS  million  aere-Teet 
of  water  each  year — enough,  for  example,  to 
supply  annual  needs  for  the  burgeoning 
Phoenix,  Aria.,  region.  An  acre-foot  of  water 
la  the  amount  required  to  cover  an  acre 
of  land  to  a  depth  of  one  foot. 

BIVBS  nr  THX  SKT 

Many  X7.S.  Congressmen  from  Western 
States— particularly  those  dependent  on  the 
over-worked  Colorado  River — ^would  like  to 
see  rain  making  used  to  ease  severe  water 
Bhortagea.  Says  Senator  Peter  Domlnlek 
(Rep.),  of  Colorado: 

"I  am  convinced  that  we  need  to  acceler- 
ate the  shut  In  en^hasls  from  one  of  basic 
research  to  one  oT  application.  The  beet  of 
theee  commercial  rain  makers  are  people  of 
high  ooa4>etenoe  who  have  proved  what  they 
can  do." 

A  similar  view  is  expreaeed  by  Repreeent- 
atlve  Morris  K.  Udall  (Dem.),  of  Arlaona, 
who  says: 

"The  rain  makers  appear  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  some  Blgnifleant  breakthroughs.  There  is 
still  the  problem  of  public  reaiat&nce.  But  I 
think  if  they  concentrate  on  increasing  the 
snowpack  above  the  9.000-foot  level,  where 
few  people  live  and  work,  they  will  be 
accepted." 

More  water  passes  over  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  In  clouds  each  week  than  the  river 
produces  in  nmoff  in  a  year,  which  la  IS  to 
14  million  acre-feet. 

SZXDING  THa  cu>in>s 

In  Iran,  the  target  area  for  the  rain  makers 
la  a  mountainous  region  strikingly  similar 
to  many  parts  of  the  American  West. 

A  tracking  station  receives  photoe  of  cloud 
formations  across  the  Middle  East  from  the 
IT.S.  weather  satellltea  ESSA  and  Nimbus. 
When  storms  suitable  for  "seeding"  ^>- 
proach,  the  rain  makers  go  aloft  to  Intercept 
douds  over  the  target  area.  The  seeding  is 
done  with  a  device  known  as  "Weathercord." 
developed  and  patented  by  Weather  Engi- 
neering Corporation  of  America,  a  company 
that  operates  out  of  Canada  and  the  U.8. 

This  device  incorporates  a  length  of  deto- 
nating fuse  impregnated  with  a  mixture  of 
explosive  and  silver  iodide.  It  is  dropped  at 
altitudes  ranging  from  17.000  to  22,000  feet 
and  timed  to  explode  and  spew  a  concen- 
tration of  silver  iodide  crystals  Into  the  heart 
of  moisture-laden  clouds. 

"Weathercord"  was  tested  in  the  UJB.  by 
the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search in  1966.  The  scientists  who  made  the 
tests  reported  that  it  provided  "in  vmlt  time 
and  unit  volume  the  highest  concentration 
of  nuclei  available  from  any  known  source." 
It  la  these  nuclei  that  make  rain  or  anow 
fall  from  clouds  that  otherwise  would  not 
release  moisture.  The  scientists  added: 

"Although  of  a  preliminary  nattue  the 
cloud-seeding  tests  .  .  .  strongly  suggest  the 
effectiveness  of  the  large  concentrations  of 
freezing  nuclei  ...  in  modifying  relatively 
thin  supercooled  clouds." 

As  far  as  Iranian  officials  are  concerned, 
"Weathercord"  works.  They  have  renewed 
the  rain-making  company's  contract  for  a 
third  straight  year. 

Added  water  In  Iranian  reservoirs  Is  cost- 
ing about  60  cents  an  acre-foot.  That  com- 
pares with  a  range  of  about  $3  to  tie  an 
acre-foot  for  irrigation  water  in  the  Western 
XT.8. 

(From  the  Farmer-8to(±nMui.  Aug.  1971] 
Ranv  Clottss  Can  Bk  Mads  To  Qiowl 

(By  Ferdle  J.  Deering) 
Nearty  two  years  ago  the  current  drouth 
was  forecast  in  The  Varmer-Stookman  by  our 
long  range  weather  forecasting  servloe.  Dr. 
Irving  P.  Krlck  and  aaaodatea.  They  have 
been  providing  reliable  weather  Information 
for  our  raadera  for  more  than  26  years. 
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So  we  asked  Dr.  Krlck  how  long  the  drouth 
might  be  expected  to  last.  His  reply  caused 
us  to  conclude  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  the  weather.  Dr.  Kitck  said: 

"In  our  (pinion  this  drouth  startad  In  1970 
and  will  continue  to  spread,  probably  peak- 
ing out  around  1976.  Charactertatle  wtgtm  are 
readily  apparent  in  areas  such  as  western 
Oklahoma,  West  Texas,  and  southern  New 
Mexico.  We  anticipate  the  drouth,  as  It  de- 
velops, will  spread  northward  and  eastward, 
working  on  up  Into  states  as  far  north  as 
nilnols." 

Southern  California  bad  the  driest  Janu- 
ary, February  and  March  in  some  80  years 
and  norlda  has  been  trying  to  Inoreaae  rain- 
fall to  keep  rivers  flowing  Into  the  Bver- 
^ades  to  save  birds  and  *niTna.iit  The  drouth 
already  is  extensive  and,  if  It  should  be 
pr<^onged  as  Dr.  Krlck's  oalculatlons  Indi- 
cate, we  face  a  serious  time  ahead. 

Federal  aid,  in  the  form  of  loans,  grants 
and  cut-rate  Uvaatock  feed,  has  been  made 
available  In  many  counties  in  the  drouth 
areas.  A  recent  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  quoted  D.  W.  Fryrear.  director  ot  the 
nSDA  soil  and  water  research  station  at  Big 
Spring,  Texas,  as  saying  "the  proq>ects  are 
that  we're  going  to  hit  some  pretty  dry 
periods  in  perhaps  flve  of  the  next  seven 
years." 

Newsweek  magazine  quoted  John  White. 
Texas  agriculture  conunlsaioner,  as  saying  "It 
may  be  the  worst  drouth  in  our  history." 

Municipal  water  supplies  are  being  ra- 
tioned In  numerous  cities  and  towns  this 
sununer,  and  many  of  them  face  critical 
shortages.  Their  lakes  and  ponds  are  filled 
with  runoff  water  from  pastures  and  fields, 
and  in  many  areas  there  Just  haant  been 
enough  rainfall  to  i»'oduoe  substantial  nm- 
off. One  rancher  Joked:  "Out  our  way,  we'd 
need  two  Inches  of  rain  Just  to  make  it  run 
off  the  black  top  roadi" 

The  city  of  Lawton,  Okla.,  which  had  a 
successful  experience  with  cloud  seeding  by 
Krlck's  firm  In  the  1960s  and  19608  decided 
to  try  again,  but  with  a  newly  formed  com- 
pany. For  various  reasons,  apparently,  the 
project  missed  favorable  cloud  seeding  op- 
portunities during  the  spring  rainy  season. 

An  editorial  in  The  Lawton  Constitution 
and  Morning  Press  said:  "It  ahould  be  ap- 
parent to  all  by  now  that  the  City  Coimcll 
made  a  mistake  when  It  hired  a  local  group 
to  conduct  weather  modification  operations 
in  the  Lawton  area  tbla  spring."  It  went  on 
to  say  that  in  view  of  the  "disappointing  per- 
formance" the  council  "would  do  well  to 
cancel  this  contract  and  again  consider  hir- 
ing a  firm  experienced  in  the  art  of  rain 
making." 

A  Southwestern  Oklahoma  rancher  made 
a  deal  with  a  Coloradoim  who  declared  his 
mission  was  to  help  subdue  the  drouth.  The 
rancher  agreed  to  pay  $260  if  the  efforts  pro- 
duced at  least  1.6  inches  of  rain  within  16 
days  on  his  ranch.  At  last  reports,  he  had 
not  had  to  pay,  although  the  rainmaker  was 
proposing  to  contract  rain  for  all  of  Jackson 
county  at  10  cents  per  acre. 

In  Florida  and  also  In  various  parts  of 
Texas,  efforts  were  being  carried  on  to  pro- 
duce rainfall  by  cloud  seeding  from  airplanes, 
a  method  declared  inappropriate  for  eco- 
nomically sound  large  scale  operations  by 
meteorologists  more  than  20  years  ago.  Not 
that  silver  iodide  crystals,  the  materials  prin- 
cipally used  as  nuclei  to  produce  moisture 
condensation  in  convectlve  cvunulus  clouds, 
cannot  be  distributed  by  plane:  they  can 
be.  But  only  under  limited  condition. 

"Seeding  operations  24  hours  each  day  are 
impossible  when  seeding  with  aircraft,"  said 
Water  Resources  Development  Corp.,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  In  1960.  "When  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  seeding,  they  are  most 
dangerous  for  flying."  Subsequent  experience 
has  shown  this  to  be  the  case,  and  use  of 
ground  generators  properly  located  to  take 
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maximum  advantage  of  seeding  opportuni- 
ties at  lower  cost  are  now  the  more  accepta- 
ble method. 

Nevertheless,  on  June  23,  it  was  reported 
that  two  Air  Force  C-130  planes  had  been 
flying  dally  cloud-seeding  mlsaions  since 
June  6  In  an  experimental  project  to  stimu- 
late rainfall.  Francis  X.  Tobin,  an  official 
of  the  executive  office  of  the  President,  said 
that  the  government  is  not  claiming  that  the 
missions  have  restated  in  additional  preci- 
pitation but  noted  that  the  San  Angelo, 
Texas,  reesrvoir  which  was  dry  in  early  April, 
contained  16,000  acre-feet  of  water. 

Success  has  been  claimed  for  a  federal 
weather  plane  in  cloud  seeding  operations 
In  Florida  this  spring.  Meteorologist  Joanne 
Simpson  reported  that  thunderstorms  fol- 
lowed cloud-seeding  flights  over  South 
Florida  early  In  May  but  the  rain  failed  to 
break  a  record  drouth  or  douse  a  16,000-acre 
brush  flre  west  of  Miami. 

Still  she  said :  "It  looks  as  if  we  have  been 
very  successful.  We  tried  to  get  the  rain  to 
hit  that  fire  near  Miami  but  the  clouds  Just 
wouldn't  co-operate."  This  project  also  Is 
called  experimental. 

An  Interesting  experiment  was  reported 
recently  by  Energy  Systems  Division  of  Olin 
Corp.  near  St.  Louis  in  southern  Illinois. 
Technicians  there  had  observed  a  visible 
plume  of  smoke  from  an  intentional  flre  on 
their  premises  develop  into  a  cloud  with 
sufficient  activity  to  cause  rain  and  cloud-to- 
ground  lightning. 

Subsequent  experiments  confirmed  the  ob- 
servation In  one  case  condensation  occurred 
at  6,000  feet  and  the  resulting  artlflclal 
cumulus  cloud  measured  2600  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  1600  feet  thick.  Materials  Involved 
In  this  test  were  magnesium  oxide  particles, 
which  apparently  performed  a  function  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  silver  iodide  crystals.  This  does 
not  prove  that  rain  clouds  can  be  formed, 
but  it  does  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
certain  nucleating  materials. 

In  teats  at  the  University  of  Denver,  some 
75  dlflerent  compounds  have  been  tested  as 
cloudseeding  nuclei,  and  22  were  reported 
to  be  effective. 

In  the  1950'8,  the  City  of  Oklahoma  City 
contracted  with  Water  Resoiuces  Develop- 
ment Corp.  to  alleviate  a  critical  water  re- 
serve shortage.  When  cloud  seeding  started 
March  16,  1056,  Canton  reservoir  held  only 
1.411  acre  feet  of  water.  Three  months  later 
Impounded  storage  was  flgured  at  66.200  acre 
feet.  A  few  days  after  termination  of  the 
contract,  when  water  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  drainage  basin  had  reached  the  reser- 
voir, storage  amounted  to  119,000  acre  feet. 
Two  other  Oklahoma  City  lakes  also  were 
filled  prior  to  the  end  of  the  3-months  cloud 
seeding  contract.  Cloud  seeding  was  accred- 
ited with  26  percent  of  the  total  gain,  or 
about  50,000  acre  feet,  obtained  at  a  cost  of 
about  60  cents  per  acre  foot. 

As  of  Oct.  1971,  the  Big  Bend  Water  De- 
velopment Corp.,  Connell,  Waah.,  will  begin 
its  22nd  year  of  continuously  operated 
weather  modlflcatlon.  Acting  Secretary  Ben 
F.  Kllndworth  stated  that  officials  feel  they 
have  had  an  average  20  percent  Increase  in 
rainfall  in  the  220,000-acre  project  area. 

The  basic  potential  of  cloud  seeding  to 
increase  rainfall  has  been  well  known  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent\iry.  In  1981, 
General  Electric  scientists  were  quoted  in 
UB.  News  &  World  Report:  "There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  heavy  local  rainfall 
can  be  brought  about  by  aeedlng  suitable 
clouds." 

The  distinction  between  making  clouds 
and  Increasing  rainfall  from  available  clouds 
should  be  noted.  In  1960,  Dr.  Irving  P.  Krlck 
declared:  "No  one  can  make  it  rain  when 
it  isn't  going  to  rain  anyway.  What  the 
trained  meteorological  scientist  can  do  is  to 
help  nature  along  by  increasing  the  volume 
of  rainfall  available  from  any  favorable  cloud 
formation." 
The  U.8.  weathar  bureau,  now  the  National 
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Weather  Service,  has  resisted,  denied  and 
ridiculed  the  entire  idea  for  years,  and  la 
widely  regarded  as  being  largely  responsible 
for  delaying  application  of  weather  modlflca- 
tlon knowledge. 

In  1961,  Congress  authorized  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  assume  central  resf>onsl- 
blllty  for  studying  weather  modlflcatlon. 
Since  then  many  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  ^>ent  on  ccmtract  research  projects, 
verifying  what  had  been  stated  earlier,  but  to 
date  the  Bureau  has  not  announced  any 
plans  for  Inunedlate  xne  of  what  it  has  as- 
sembled in  its  voliunlnous  research  reports. 

Much  of  this  Information  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  531 -page  report  titled  "Project 
Skywater"  (REC-ERC-71-2) ,  available  from 
Btueau  of  Reclamation,  Division  of  Atmos- 
pheric Water  Resources  Management,  Denver, 
Colo.  It  was  briefly  reviewed  in  the  July 
1971  issue  of  The  Farmer -Stockman. 

Earlier,  April  10,  1971,  to  be  exact,  a  news 
story  from  Washington  quoted  James  L.  Kerr, 
specialist  In  the  Bureau's  Atmospheric  Water 
Resources  Management  program,  as  saying 
"It  will  be  1090  before  rainmakers  will  be  able 
to  perform  reliably  in  any  part,  of  the 
co\intry." 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  story,  it  was  noted 
that  the  Bureau  is  increasing  rainfall  on  a 
Umlted  scale  in  experimental  projects  in 
several  locations.  Meanwhile,  the  Bureau's 
exi>endltures  are  rutming  about  $6.5  million 
per  year  to  keep  the  research  going. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Denver  June  16, 
1971,  before  the  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Water  Works  Assn.,  Dr.  Krlck 
challenged  the  Justification  for  the  delay  in 
application  of  research  results.  He  said: 

"It  would  appear  that  the  lag  in  govern- 
ment acceptance  of  weather  modlflcatlon 
until  the  later  1960s  has  not  given  the  vari- 
ous agencies  involved  sufficient  time  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  research  and  development, 
the  training  of  p>ersonnel  and  other  require- 
ments to  match  the  skill  and  experience 
available  within  the  private  sector  of 
weather  modification." 

He  cited  evidence  from  operating  projects 
where  benefits  are  running  as  high  as  200- 
to-1  in  some  agricultural  areas.  He  also 
noted  that  benefit-cost  ratios  of  the  same 
order  have  been  attained  in  municipal  water 
supply,  power  production  and  forestry. 

Editors  of  The  Farmer-Stockman  have  ex- 
amined much,  but  certainly  not  aU,  of  the 
evidence  that  might  be  available  on  this 
subject.  Here  are  our  obeervations  to  date : 

1.  A  need  exists  for  continuous  weather 
modification  programs; 

a.  Research  indicates  the  potential  value 
of  such  a  program; 

3.  To  succeed,  doudseedlng  must  be  estab- 
lished on  a  long  range  basis,  probably  sev- 
eral years,  over  a  wide  area,  probably  several 
states: 

4.  Financing  must  be  arranged  for  on  a 
long-range  basis; 

6.  Experienced  private  flrms  are  available 
to  do  a  good  Job. 

[From  the  Farmer-Stockman,  July,  1971  ] 

Pkojxct  Sktwater — Haintall  Pattxkns 
NxED  To  Bx  Impkovxd 

Oovemment  weather  scientists  apparently 
are  becoming  convinced  that  nature's  rain- 
fall patterns  can  be  Improved. 

Out  of  about  20  billion  tons  of  water  that 
flow  dally  over  the  continental  United  States, 
borne  by  prevailing  west-to-east  winds,  only 
10  percent  is  deposited  as  snow  or  rain  on 
land  areas.  That  which  falls  is  unevenly 
distributed. 

Man's  efforts  to  do  something  about  rain- 
fall may  be  traced  to  prehistoric  times.  Suc- 
cess in  them  is  not  so  readily  Identifled. 
Within  the  past  25  years  scientiflc  prooediues 
such  as  cloud  seeding  to  produce  more  mois- 
ture from  available  clouds  has  been  gaining 
in  public  credence. 

For  that  reason  an  exteaalTe  program  of 
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research  has  been  set  up  under  the  title 
"Project  Skywater."  In  1961  Congress  au- 
thorlxed  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  XT.  S. 
Dept.  of  Interior,  to  explore  the  potential  of 
weather  modlflcatlon.  This  is  being  done 
imder  direction  and  co-ordination  of  the 
Bureau's  Division  of  Atmo^herlc  Water  Re- 
sources Management,  Denver,  Colo.,  with 
studies  contracted  in  more  than  a  doeen 
states  by  various  institutions. 

Stated  objectives  of  the  work  sre  to 
Identify,  explore,  and  establish  the  process 
by  which  clouds  form  and  produce  precipita- 
tion, and  how  these  phenomena  might  be 
beneficially  influenced  by  man. 

The  Bureau  has  recently  published  a  com- 
pilation of  research  reports  on  these  proj- 
ects. Work  done  In  laboratories,  using  scale 
models  and  computers,  as  well  as  fleld  work, 
appear  to  substantiate  in  large  measiire  pre- 
vlovisly  advanced  ideas  regarding  cloud  seed- 
ing. Subsequent  statements  in  this  article  are 
from  these  reports. 

Meteorology  Reeecuvh  Inc.,  one  of  the  con- 
tractors, said  that  "summertime  cumulus 
modlflcatlon  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  major 
breakthrough"  toward  operational  weather 
modification.  However,  it  was  assumed  that 
it  would  be  profitable  to  seed  Isolated  cumuli 
in  the  southwestern  United  States  "only  un- 
der certain  environmental  conditions." 

One  aim  of  cloud  seeding  is  to  Increase  the 
slxe  of  clouds  so  they  will  produce  more  rain. 
To  be  effective  in  "stimulating  the  dynamics" 
of  Isolated  clouds,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
seeding  must  be  done  early  enough  In  the 
cloud's  lifetime  to  insure  that  the  nucleatlon 
occurs  during  the  growing  period. 

Studies  show  thait  seeded  clouds  grow 
larger  in  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical  dimen- 
sion, have  a  longer  rain  period,  and  have  a 
higher  rainfall  than  do  the  non-seeded  cu- 
muli. Studies  were  concerned  VTith  develop- 
ments In  both  warm  and  oold  cloud  forma- 
tions. 

Texas  A&M  University  nuide  some  1,000 
aircraft  i>enetrations  of  warm  clouds  to  eval- 
uate their  potential  for  precipitation.  Most 
of  the  clouds  studied  were  6.000  to  10,000 
feet  in  vertical  dimensions  with  bases  at 
about  4.000  feet  above  sea  level.  These  clouds 
invariably  were  foimd  to  yield  at  least  light 
rala  by  the  time  they  have  reached  this  size. 
Failure  of  many  of  them  to  grow  larger  was 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  dissipating  effects 
of  the  rain. 

Values  of  the  maximum  and  average  water 
contents  for  a  cloud  unit  varied  greatly. 
Water  content  tends  to  change  with  height, 
increasing  up  to  levels  about  9,000  feet  above 
base,  with  a  suggestion  of  a  rather  radical 
decrease  above  that.  Relative  water  contents 
of  the  warm  cumulus  clouds  in  Texas  tended 
to  be  larger  than  those  of  subtrt^ical  oceanic 
clouds  and  of  hurricane  clouds. 

The  Texas  A&M  report  observes  that  al- 
though a  cloud  is  not  likely  to  continue 
growing  after  it  reaches  10,000  to  13,000  feet, 
extracting  available  water  might  not  be  the 
on'.y  possibility.  "This  'milking'  logic  as- 
svunes  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  enhance 
the  release  of  energy  to  make  the  cloud  grow 
into  something  more  productive,"  it  says. 

In  the  direct  water  extraction  process,  one 
would  want  to  use  very  large  nuclei  which 
would  form  drops  large  enough  to  fall  qul^- 
ly  without  much  added  growth.  In  the  en- 
ergy-release method  this  would  not  be 
wanted  because  premature  rainfall  would 
stop  the  cloud's  growth. 

"Before  seeding  a  cloud  one  must  know 
what  its  Intentions  are,"  the  Texas  report 
notes.  A  cloud  that  is  destined  to  break  away 
into  a  big  one  under  its  own  energy  drive 
would  not  be  suitable  for  seeding.  A  seed- 
able  cloud  would  be  one  that  would  be 
stunted  in  its  growth  if  left  alone. 

The  Northern  Great  Plaint  projeat  began 
in  1969  In  Western  North  Dakota.  Aircraft 
equipped  with  silver  iodide  generators  were 
used  to  seed  stiitable  cold  clouds  either  at 
cloud  baas  or  at  cloud  leveL  For  «v>mp>H«ftTi 
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no  seeding  wm  done  on  one-fourtH  of  the 
days  when  clouds  considered  suitable  for 
seeding  were  present. 

Physical  factors  that  comprise  a  cloud's 
ability  to  produce  moisture  were  long  ago 
established  as  Including  temperature,  mois- 
ture content,  air  flow,  presence  of  naturally 
occurring  freezing  and  condensation  nuclei, 
among  others. 

lillLS  a  chemical  catal3rst.  says  the  Northern 
Plains  report.  Ice  nuclei  have  the  ability  to 
trigger  dramatic  changes  within  a  doud — a 
conversion  of  water  vapor  to  water  droplets 
to  Ice  crystals,  with  an  accompanying  re- 
lease of  heat.  Without  a  sufficient  number 
of  Ice  nuclei,  clouds  even  with  great  volumes 
of  water  may  glower  and  threaten  endlessly 
but  still  decline  to  send  their  molstxire 
earthward. 

Tools  and  techniques  to  acciirately  meas- 
ure loe  nuclei  In  the  atmosphere  are  being 
developed.  As  storms  are  constantly  In  mo- 
tion the  ability  to  "target"  rain  or  snow  from 
a  seeded  storm  to  a  particular  area  poses  a 
major  challenge. 

Phases  of  this  problem  are  being  studied  In 
several  places.  New  Mexico  State  University 
undertook  to  measure  diffusion  processes  of 
artificial  nucleants  into  selected  storm  sys- 
tems. It  noted  that  actual  dimensions  of  the 
nuclei  pliune  are  difficult  to  predict  and  that 
target  and  control  areas  cannot  be  precisely 
delineated. 

At  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  A  Tech- 
nology a  study  was  set  up  to  define  effects 
of  seeding  over  several  thousand  square  miles. 
Illinois  State  Water  Survey  has  tried  to  pro- 
vide quantitative  estimates  of  the  effects  of 
cloud  seeding  on  crop  production. 

State  of  Washington  set  up  a  program  to 
determine  the  mechanisms  by  which  precipi- 
tation develops  in  water  storms  over  the 
Cascade  mountains,  and  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  Increasing  and  redistributing 
snowfall  In  this  area  by  seeding  clouds. 

Earlier  work  there  indicated  that  material 
dispersed  from  ground -based  generators  was 
likely  to  be  confined  to  the  valleys  rather 
than  to  be  carried  up  into  the  clouds. 

In  California,  Aerometrlo  Research  pro- 
duced evidence  that  increases  In  precipitation 
from  seeded  convectlve  bands  was  occurring 
In  areas  well  removed  from  the  seeding 
source.  A  dynamic  response  to  seeding  within 
the  convectlve  band  itself  was  thought  to  be 
the  reason  for  a  downwind  Increase  in  precip- 
itation, but  the  reason  for  a  skip  in  rainfall 
between  the  primary  seeding  effect  and  the 
downwind  area  was  described  as  "obscure." 

Colorado  State  TJnlverslty  used  scaled  topo- 
graphic models  and  laboratory  techniques  to 
study  the  transport  and  dispersion  of  cloud 
seeding  material  over  mountainous  terrain. 
The  potential  for  increase  of  winter  precip- 
itation is  estimated  at  30%  In  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Pilot  Project  area.  Randomised 
operations  on  a  80%  seed,  40%  no-seed  basis 
would  yield  an  18%  Increase  In  winter 
precipitation. 

Techniques  for  seeding  clouds  are  being 
tested  at  a  number  of  locations,  including 
acetone  generators,  pjrrotechnlc  devices, 
fusee,  and  vertical-fall  pyrotechnics.  All 
though  silver  Iodide  crystals  are  the  Mnd 
most  oommonly  used,  the  TJnlverslty  of 
Denver  tested  a  total  of  75  compounds  as 
nuclei  and  22  were  fotmd  to  be  effective.  The 
TTnlverslty  of  Nevada  Is  searching  for  a  fluo- 
rescent dye  which  can  be  traced  but  which 
would  not  reduce  effectiveness  of  the  nuclei. 

This  could  be  Important  for  several  rea- 
sons. One  Is  the  possibility  that  clouds  may 
be  Inadvertently  seeded  by  air  pollution.  In 
Utah  State  University  studies,  the  geographic 
location  of  industries,  population  centers  and 
traffic  concentrations  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley 
suggested  that  a  significant  nimiber  of  Ice- 
formlng  nuclei  are  coming  from  these 
sources. 

It  was  noted  that  existence  of  sufficient 
background  nuclei  over  the  Salt  Lake  Valley 
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could  affect  the  results  of  deliberate  cloud 
seeding  activities.  Overseedlng  is  a  poeaibillty. 

In  Florida,  possible  effects  of  nuclei  from 
fires  that  burned  some  62,000  acres  of  vege- 
tation during  the  1987  drouth  were  studied  In 
an  Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration project.  It  was  shown  that  the  rain 
fallout  from  the  large  ciunull  was  reduced 
slightly  and  rainfall  from  smaller  clouds 
could  be  slgnlflcanty  reduced  If  they  formed 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  fires. 

This  same  project  revealed  other  problem 
areas  that  might  arise  in  connection  with 
cloud  seeding  programs.  A  series  of  cloud 
seeding  experiments  was  reduced  to  a  single 
effort  In  1970  for  two  reasons.  First, 
heavy  rains  and  flooding  In  March  damaged 
crops  severely  Just  before  the  April  tests 
were  scheduled.  Then  In  April  the  tomato 
harvest  was  under  way  and  growers  did  not 
want  rain.  A  delicate  public  relations  situa- 
tion developed,  with  political  undertones,  and 
further  cloud  seeding  was  postponed. 

Closely  associated  with  this  type  of  devel- 
opment Is  the  question  of  who  should  decide 
when  to  seed  clouds  and  how  should  responsi- 
bility be  established  in  the  event  of  damage 
or  loss.  A  study  of  legal  aspects  of  cloud 
seeding  was  set  up  at  Harvard  University. 

One  of  the  obstacles  Harvard  encountered 
was  to  find  a  way  to  prove  "causation"  In 
weather  modification  for  the  purpose  of 
equitably  compensating  parties  who  may 
suffer  losses. 

The  Harvard  report  cited  several  sugges- 
tions for  creation  of  a  federal  regulatory 
commission  to  pre-empt  the  entire  field  of 
weather  modification,  perhaps  set  up  along 
lines  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Disa- 
greement exists  over  which  agency  or  agen- 
cies should  have  Jurisdiction,  In  the  event 
federal  legislation  is  passed  covering  weather 
modification. 

A  major  legal  obstacle  to  holding  states 
liable  Is  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity. 
The  eleventh  amendment  would  bar  a  suit  by 
a  private  individual  against  a  state  In  the 
federal  courts,  and  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  force  a  state  to  entertain  lawsuits  against 
itself  in  Its  own  courts. 

Obviously,  hiunan  nature  and  varying  re- 
quirements or  preferences  will  add  to  the 
scientific  problem  of  weather  modification. 
Even  though  farmers  may  agree  that  more 
rain  is  needed,  they  may  have  a  hard  time 
concurring  on  a  date  if  one  has  hay  on  the 
ground  to  be  baled,  another  is  preparing  to 
plant,  a  third  has  crops  that  need  watering, 
and  a  nearby  rancher  has  stock  tanks  that 
need  to  be  filled. 

While  weather  modification  may  be  re- 
garded largely  as  a  rural  activity.  It  must 
be  noted  that  water  for  lakes  and  reservoirs 
that  serve  cities  and  towns  comes  mainly 
from  the  countryside.  Thus  the  potentiali- 
ties for  improved  precipitation  through 
cloud  seeding  should  be  of  general  interest 
to  the  entire  population. 

Editors  of  The  Farmer-Stockman  are  con- 
vinced that  we  can  do  much  more  about 
aUevlating  our  weather  problems  that  we 
have  done  In  the  past.  We  will  continue  to 
provide  our  readers  with  a  reliable  long  range 
weather  forecast  from  a  well-informed 
source  that  has  had  long  experience  in  the 
business.  We  also  will  bring  you  available 
information  about  weather  modification. 

This  could  be  the  year  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  the  weather  besides  com- 
plain ! 

[From  the  Farmer-Stockman,  July,  1971 J 

Our  EorroRiAL  Polict — Mou  Rain 

Whkn  Nxdkd 

(By  Ferdle  J.  Deerlng) 

It  Is  now  more  than  35  years  since  Dr. 

Irving  P.  Krick  returned  from  military  duty 

and  set  up  In  business  with  the  weather. 

On  assignment  with  the  U.  S.  Military 
forces  based  in  England,  Dr.  Krlck  had  been 
suooesaful   in   forecasting  Clearing   weather 
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needed  for  pinpoint  bombing  after  Allied 
troops  landed  on  the  coast  of  France. 

Back  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Krlck  had 
undertaken  to  provide  weatiier  fcnrecastlng 
servloee  needed  by  gas  companies  in  regard 
to  advance  preparations  for  peak  fuel  loads, 
by  bathing  suit  maniifacturers  who  wanted 
to  know  when  the  weather  would  txim  wann, 
and  for  other  types  of  businesses. 

Editors  of  The  Farmer-Stockman  had  been 
trying  to  get  the  U.S.  we»ther  bureau  to 
provide  a  long  range  forecast  for  farmers, 
but  the  best  we  could  get  was  a  report  on 
what  the  weather  had  been  In  the  same 
month  a  year  earlier.  In  this  country  that 
Isn't  a  whole  lot  of  help.  So  we  turned  to 
Dr.  Krlck  and  he  agreed  to  provide  The 
Farmer-Stockman  with  a  long-range  fore- 
cast, first  to  be  published  regularly  In  any 
farm  magazine.  He's  still  providing  the 
service. 

About  the  same  Ume,  Dr.  Krlck  advanced 
the  Idea  of  seeding  rain  clouds  to  extract 
more  moisture  from  them.  Other  scientists 
had  established  that  only  a  fraction  of  the 
moisture  that  crosses  the  countey  falls  as 
snow  or  rain.  They  had  also  learned  that  this 
could  be  Increased  If  suitable  nuclei  were 
provided  for  collecting  moisture.  Dr.  Krlck 
assembled  the  Information,  added  some  re- 
search of  his  own,  and  took  the  whole  Idea 
to  the  field. 

Results  of  these  efforts  were  some  suc- 
cesses, other  Instances  where  hoped-for  re- 
sults did  not  materialize,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  controversy,  largely  generated  by 
government  bureaucrats.  They  weren't  pro- 
viding long  range  forecasts  and  they  didn't 
believe  in  cloudeeeding,  but  they  didn't  want 
anybody  else  fooling  around  with  the 
weather,  which  they  seemed  to  regard  as 
their  own  "private  public  property." 

After  several  years  of  profitless  efforts  to 
establish  cloud  seeding  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing available  moisture.  Dr.  Krlck  was 
compelled  to  take  his  work  Into  foreign 
countries  to  keep  it  going.  The  relentless 
attacks  from  Washington  undermined  public 
confidence  In  the  theory,  regardless  of 
results. 

The  bureaucrats  then  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  each  other,  disputing  which  bureau 
should  operate  the  weather  and  related  serv- 
ices. Finally,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  got 
its  bid  In  effectively  and  in  1961  Congress 
designated  it  as  the  agency  to  explore  the 
potential  of  weather  modification. 

In  reviewing  statements  published  in  1960 
and  1951  by  Dr.  Krlck.  we  find  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  research  merely  verifies 
his  claims.  None  of  It  contradicts  his  pioneer- 
ing procedures,  as  far  as  we  could  determine. 
The  major  difference  seems  to  be  that  Dr. 
Krlck  has  tried  his  theories  In  the  field, 
testing  many  different  cloud  formations  and 
seeded  entire  storm  systems,  while  much  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  research  has  been 
done  In  laboratories  and  has  yet  to  be  fully 
field  tested.  One  of  Dr.  Krlck's  projects  In 
New  Mexico  has  been  In  operation  for  21 
years  and  was  green  this  spring  when  most 
of  the  surrounding  country  was  still  very  dry. 

[From  the  Wichita  Eagle.  Wednesday,  Aug. 
4,  1971 [ 

MOZSTUBK      WAMTXn— RaINMAKEII      OkTS      JOB 

Uncle  8am  Tried  For 
Oklahoica  Crrr.  —  Oov.  David  Hall's 
Weather  Modification  Study  Committee  has 
recommended  a  California  rainmaker  over  a 
federal  water  reclamation  bureau  to  bring 
relief  to  drought-stricken  southwestern 
counties. 

The  committee  Monday  recommended  that 
Irving  P.  Krlck's  Water  Resources  develop- 
ment Corp.  of  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  be  hired 
to  seed  a  10,000-sq.  are  mile  area  of  the  state 
for  a  year  beginning  this  month.  The  recom- 
mendation came  after  presentations  by  Krlck 
and  by  Clement  J.  Todd,  assistant  chief  of 
the  federal  B\ire«u  of  Reolamatlon's  atmos- 
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pherlc  water  reeouroas  management  division. 

Todd,  who  flew  to  Oklahoma  City  from  his 
Denver  headquarters  for  the  session  with  the 
14-member  committee,  said  the  government 
proposed  a  1-month  experimental  rainmak- 
ing  program  for  the  entire  state. 

Committee  members  were  critical  of  the 
federal  plan's  coet,  which  was  limited,  Todd 
said,  to  $210,000  for  the  one-month  program. 
Most  of  the  money,  he  said,  would  go  for 
hiring  airplanes  for  seeding  the  clouds. 

Krlck  said  he  would  guarantee  to  Increase 
rainfall  In  the  area  20  to  30  percent  over 
usual  amounts  by  employing  silver  iodide 
generators.  The  generators,  he  said,  would 
produce  600  billion  silver  Iodide  crystals  per 
minute  which  would  be  borne  upward  on  the 
natural  updraft  Into  likely-looking  clouds. 

Krick  was  hired  by  Oklahoma  City  in  1953 
to  raise  runoff  Into  lakes.  Later,  he  was  de- 
clared not  responsible  for  $70,900  in  damages 
for  which  he  was  sued  by  three  El  Reno  resi- 
dents who  blamed  him  for  a  6.45-lnch  deluge 
which  struck  there  In  November  1953. 

[From  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  Aug  8.  1971] 
Sooner    Rain     Panel     Favors    HrUNO     of 

Krick — Federal  PROJEcrr  Draws  Criticism: 

From  Commtttee 

(By  James  Johnson) 

Oov.  Hall's  Weather  Modlflcatlon  Study 
Committee  Monday  recommended  that  Cali- 
fornia rainmaker  Irving  P.  Krlck  be  hired 
for  a  year  to  make  rain  In  a  dozen  drought- 
stricken  western  counties. 

The  move  followed  presentations  by  Krlck 
and  Clement  J.  Todd,  assistant  chief  of  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  atmospheric 
water  resomrces  management  division. 

Todd,  who  flew  to  Oklahoma  City  from  his 
Denver  headquarters  for  the  session  with  the 
14-member  study  committee,  said  the  gov- 
ernment proposed  a  one-month  experimental 
ralnmaking  program  for  the  entire  state. 

Committee  members  were  critical  of  the 
federal  plan's  cost,  which  was  limited.  Todd 
said,  to  $210,000  for  the  one-month  study. 

The  committee's  recommendation  to  Hall 
was  that  Krlck's  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  of  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  be  hired 
to  seed  a  10.000-square-mile  area  of  the 
state  for  a  year  beginning  this  month. 

Krlck  said  he  would  employ  silver  iodide 
generators  located  in  nxunero\is  positions  on 
the  ground  around  the  target  counties. 

The  generators,  he  said,  would  produce  600 
billion  silver  iodide  crystals  per  minute  which 
woxild  be  borne  upward  on  the  natural  up- 
draft into  likely-looking  clouds. 

The  idea,  he  said,  was  to  make  the  clouds 
more  efficient. 

Krlck  said  he  would  guarantee  to  Increase 
rainfalL  in  the  area  20  to  30  percent  over 
what  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 

Asked  whether  the  broadcast  submlcro- 
Bcopic  silver  iodide  crystals  could  cause  air 
or  water  pollution.  Krlck  snorted,  "Nonsense. 
You  don't  put  out  enough  to  equal  a  ciga- 
rette." 

Todd  warned  that  the  federal  atmospheric 
water  resources  management  division  con- 
alders  Krlck's  system  too  broad  in  scope. 

"We  are  very  concerned  about  ground 
seeding  of  oonveotlve  clouds."  he  said.  "We 
think  you  will  hit  the  ones  you  should  and 
the  ones  you  shouldn't." 

Todd  said  the  government's  proposed  1- 
month  study  program  would  have  employed 
airplanes  for  seeding  specific  clouds  with  fer- 
tilizer. 

He  said  Oklahoma  would  have  presented  a 
good  situation  in  which  to  study  for  the  first 
time  the  hydroscopic  cloud  seeding  program 
over  a  large  area. 

After  the  meeting,  he  said  the  government 
woTild  not  continue  with  the  experiment  If 
Oklahomans  do  not  show  a  desire  for  the 
program. 

Under  the  federal  program,  a  C97  trans- 
port fitted  with  spray  nozzles  would  have 
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been  leased  from  a  California  flrm  for  the 
work,  Todd  said. 

Light  planes  and  radar  would  target  the 
clouds  to  be  seeded  and  then  the  C97  would 
have  dumped  liquid  ammonium  nitrate  and 
tirea  Into  them. 

The  federal  plan  was  scored  as  overly 
grandloee  when  Todd  told  of  a  separate  light 
airplane  bearing  special  equipment  which 
would  have  flown  through  the  rainstorm 
"acting  as  a  flying  rain  gauge." 

One  oommlttee  member  retorted,  "We  will 
mea0Ui«  the  rain  if  somebody  will  produce 
It." 

TOdd  said  the  plan  would  have  been 
funded  by  the  federal  Office  of  Emergency 
Pr^>aredne8s  In  response  to  a  request  by 
Gov.  Hall  for  federal  aid. 

He  said  his  Denver  headquarters  had  told 
the  OEP  that  a  2-month  program  would  have 
been  better. 

Krlck  made  no  secret  of  his  feud  with  fed- 
eral ralnmaking  officials  which  he  said 
dated  back  20  years. 

He  said  his  once-extensive  operation  was 
ciutaUed  after  "the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
put  out  a  lot  of  divisive  propaganda." 

He  said  he  dldnt  think  much  of  the  way 
the  federal  government  makes  rain,  either. 

"We  have  a  si^Mrtor  method  to  chasing 
clouds,"  he  said. 

"We  dont  chase  clo^ids  and  hope  that  they 
will  produce  rain  somewhere  where  some- 
one wants  it." 

Krlck  said  we  are  entering  a  dry  era  ii^ich 
will  culminate  in  1976. 

For  the  next  9  months,  he  said,  Oklahoma 
will  experience  normal  rainfall  in  September, 
dry  weather  from  October  through  March 
and  more  molat  weaither  in  April  and  May. 

[From  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  Aug.  4.  1971] 

Texas  Lookimo  at  Rainmaking 

(By  James  Johnson) 

Dallas. — ^Texas  agricultural  leaders  Tues- 
day indicated  they  will  seriously  study  Join- 
ing Oklahoma  In  a  rainmaking  program  to 
break  the  drought. 

In  an  Informal  session,  representatives  of 
many  Texas  agricultural  Interests  and  state 
officials  heard  Ferdle  J.  Deerlng,  chairman 
of  the  Oklahoma  Weather  Modlflcatlon  Study 
Committee,  tell  of  his  committee's  recom- 
mendation for  Oklahoma  to  hire  California 
rainmaker  Irving  P.  Krlck  to  seed  clouds 
In  the  State's  drought-ridden  southwestern 
comer. 

Afterward,  Jcdm  White,  Texas  agriculture 
commissioner,  told  other  participants,  "ITl 
be  calling  some  of  you  tomorrow." 

The  group  also  took  tentative  steps  toward 
organization  similar  to  the  Oklahoma  com- 
mittee. Don  C.  King,  Fort  Worth,  secretary- 
general  manager  of  the  Texas  and  South- 
western Cattle  Raisers  Aseociation,  said  he 
would  urge  White  to  name  a  formal  com- 
mittee which  would  select  the  area  of  Texas 
which  would  participate  In  the  drought- 
breaking  attempt  if  Texas  decides  to  commit 
Itself  to  a  Joint  venture  with  Oklahoma. 

Deerlng  said  Texas  participation  could  be 
the  beginning  of  a  major  wet-down  pro- 
gram covering  300,000  to  600,000  square  miles 
of  the  dry  southwestern  states.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  Include  half  of  Oklahoma,  he 
said,  rather  than  the  present  12  counties. 

The  group  heard  Krlck,  of  Palm  brings. 
Calif.,  president  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Corporation,  explain  that  dry 
regions  tend  to  spread  and  enlarge.  However, 
he  said  that  once  an  area  Is  wet,  the  mois- 
ture which  evaporates  produces  more  local 
rain  if  clouds  can  be  forced  to  precipitate. 
This  is  the  rainmaker's  Job. 

The  sticking  point  for  many  was  money. 
"We  are  Interested  in  anything  that  will 
bring  water,"  dedafed  Charles  Bragg  of 
Stanford,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Rolling  Plains  Cotton  Growers.  "Our  people 
would  be  interested  In  a  large  scale  project." 
Bragg  added  that  he  thought  such  a  project 
would  require  tax  money. 
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"This  looks  like  an  oppm^une  time  to  dis- 
cuss such  a  project  on  an  area  basts,"  said 
J.  T.  Woodson,  Waoo,  president  c^  the  Texas 
Farm  Bureau. 

Albert  Harp,  Lubbock,  executive  director 
of  the  Oraln  Sor^um  Producers  Associa- 
tion, received  reassurance  from  Krlck  that 
ralnmaking  in  one  area  would  not  deprive 
its  neighbors  of  their  share  of  rainfall. 

Without  committing  the  Texas  state  gov- 
ernment, John  T.  Carr,  assistent  to  the 
executive  director  of  the  Texas  Water  De- 
velopment Board,  summed  up  the  state's 
philoeophy  this  vniy:  "We  are  in  weather 
modlflcatlon  and  there  Is  no  doubt  about 
it." 


McGOVERirS  CRIPPLED  PLANE  AND 
A  MINOR  MIRACLE 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OP   SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  S.  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  which 
was  published  in  the  early  1960's  regard- 
ing the  fine  war  record  of  Senator  Oeorce 
McGoTERN.  It  follows: 

McOovERN's  Crippled  Plane  and  a  Minor 

MiRACLR 

(By  Fletcher  Knebel) 
Note. — Top  men  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration represent  the  full  political  flowering 
of  the  World  War  n  veteran's  generation.  Al- 
most all  of  the  Kennedy  officials  fought 
against  the  Axis  In  1943-45.  Many  had  flne 
war  records.  Some  looked  at  death  more  than 
once.  These  are  the  stories  of  what  they  did. 

GEORGE    S.     M'GOVESN,    ADMINISTRATOR     OF    THE 
rOOD-FOR-PEACS  PROGRAM 

It  was  cold  and  it  ttrs  five  days  before 
Christmas.  1944.  A  formation  of  double-tailed 
B-24  Liberator  bombers,  more  than  400 
strong,  flew  from  Italy  toward  Pllsen  in 
Oerman-occupied  Czechoslovakia. 

Mission:  Bomb  and  destroy  the  Skoda  am- 
munition works. 

Twenty-eight  bombers  of  the  455th  group. 
15th  air  force,  clung  tight  together  as  they 
rode  at  25.000  feet.  Sunlight  streaked  their 
wings  as  they  flew  above  the  undercast  and 
the  dirty  weather  below. 

Piloting  the  "Dakota  Queen"  was  Ist  Lt. 
George  S.  McOovem  of  Mitchell,  S.D.,  22 
years  old,  six  feet  and  170  pounds.  He  was  a 
serious  but  easy-spoken  lad  and  he  chatted 
with  his  co-pilot.  2nd  Lt.  Ralph  C.  (Bill) 
Rounds,  another  22-year-old  fresh  from  the 
University  of  Wichita  in  Kansas. 

Occasionally  he  twitted  Rounds,  for  the 
co-pilot  had  taken  to  reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  flight  "to  keep  his  mind  off  the  mis- 
sion," a  practice  McOovem  himself  followed 
at  times  when  the  plane  droned  on  \mder 
automatic  pilot. 

TROUBLE 

About  one  hour  short  of  the  target  on  the 
long  haul  to  Pilsen,  the  No.  2  inboard  en- 
gine stopped  dead.  McOovem  feathered  the 
prop  and  Increased  power  on  the  other  three 
engines  to  maintain  his  place  in  formation. 

"Any  time  you  lost  an  engine  up  there," 
recalled  Rounds  years  later,  "there  was  no 
trouble  back  at  base  if  you  dropped  out  and 
returned.  A  lot  of  guys  did  it.  But  George 
decided  to  go  ahead. 

"  'So  we're  minus  an  engine,'  he  said.  Ijefs 
go.'  And  I  agreed." 

The  formation  sighted  the  Skoda  works 
and  began  the  bMnb  run,  racing  through  a 
hail  of  flak.  Several  small  pieces  of  shrapnel 
picked  at  the  skin  of  McOovem's  plane. 
Then,  80  seconds  shy  of  the  drop  point,  the 
No.  8  Inboard  engine  cut  out. 
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Ttu»  Ug  motor  loat  oil  prewure  m>  npldly 
th«t  UoQoftm  was  unabls  to  trnXbtt  the 
propeller.  It  beoame  an  ugly  rwammj  irtnd- 
mlll,  creeitlng  enormous  drag  and  radnotag 
tbe  effective  power  ot  tbe  big  bcxnber  ttid  to 
about  one  and  a  baU  englnea. 

ABOUT  eOO   MILCS 

MoOovem's  bombardier  dropped  the 
plane's  stick  of  bombs  on  schedule,  then  the 
plane  turned  for  borne.  It  was  more  th«n 
800  miles  to  tbe  45&th'8  base  south  of  VofgiM 
In  Italy  and  now  IfcOOTem  and  his  crew  of 
nine  men  were  alone  and  ui^iroteoted. 

The  formation  sped  away  as  the  arlpftle 
began  limping  home,  mushing  down  about 
100  feet  every  minute. 

Sam  Adams  of  Mllwatikee,  the  navigator, 
urged  that  they  should  out  sll^^tly  east  over 
Yugoslavia  since  the  aerial  chart  showed 
fewer  flak  stattons  there.  McOovem  flew 
over  YugosUvla.  heading  toward  the  Adrlatle 
SecL 

Down,  down,  down  went  the  plane  as  the 
minutes  dragged  by. 

When  the  plane  came  out  over  the  AdilAtlc 
It  was  down  to  8,000  feet  and  now  there 
began  a  frantic  rush  to  lighten  the  plane. 
Overboard  went  nine  heavy  flak  suits,  long 
belts  of  machine  gun  ammunition.  Waist 
hatch  guDa,  oxygen  tanks,  chart  table,  any- 
thing  that  could  be  yanked  up  and  Jettisoned 
was  hurled  through  the  hatches. 

At  this  low  altitude  the  late  afternoon  sky 
was  dreary.  A  fine  drizzle  feU  from  the  over- 
cast and  the  sun  was  only  a  memory  But 
one  bit  of  fortune.  If  it  could  be  called  that, 
had  come  the  way  of  the  limping  plane 

No  German  fighter  had  taUed  the  cripple 
It  was  that  time  of  war  when  the  Luftwaffe 
short  of  planes,  was  desperately  defending 
the  Oerm&n  heartland. 

Suddenly  flames  shot  from  the  No.  8  engine 
with  Its  wlndmUllng  prop.  As  though  from 
a  dream,  a  paragraph  from  an  army  air 
forces  "tech  order"  on  the  B-M  swam 
through  McGovem's  mind:  When  an  emrlne 
catches  fire,  it  takes  an  average  of  Ave 
minutes  to  eat  through  the  flrewmU  and 
explode  the  gasollns  wing  tank. 

And  then  a  minor  miracle. 

Dead  ahead  appeared  the  Isle  of  Vis.  If 
you  look  at  a  map  of  central  Europe,  you 
win  see  Vis  as  a  dot  off  the  coast  of  Yugo- 
slavia. To  McOovem  and  his  crew,  it  appeared 
that  minute  as  big  as  Sicily,  for  they  had 
been  briefed  time  and  again  about  a  British 
fighter  alr-strlp  on  the  Island,  a  dirt  run- 
way that  was  tised  for  Sj^tflres. 

"COMINO   IN" 

Bounds  raised  the  Vis  tower  by  radio  and 
announced  that  a  B-34.  with  one  engine 
aflre  and  another  dead,  was  coming  in  for  an 
emergency  landing.  McOovem  made  a  steep 
diving  turn  toward  the  a,400-foot  strip  a 
half  mile  shorter  than  any  he  had  ever  tried 
to  land  a  four-engine  plane  on. 

As  the  Dakota  Queen  staggered  down  In 
flames  toward  the  runway,  the  crew  could 
see  the  results  of  other  attempted  bomber 
landings.  On  a  hill  that  rose  steeply  from 
the  end  of  the  air  strip  vyere  the  charred 
skeletons  of  big  American  warpUnes  that 
hadn't  made  it. 

"We've  only  got  one  try,"  thought  every 
member  of  the  crew.  "We  cant  go  around 
on  this  one." 

McOovem  set  the  wheels  down  at  the  very 
end  of  the  mnway.  using  every  Inch  of  flaps 
Then  he  slammed  on  the  brakes.  The  tires 
screeched  and  smoked  with  the  effort  but— 
another  Uttle  miracle— the  flames  In  No  3 
engine  went  out  with  the  suddenly  reduced 
flow  of  air. 

With  both  McOovem  and  Rounds  on  the 
yoke,  the  big  plane  lurched  to  a  halt  only 
a  few  feet  from  the  end  of  the  cleared  dirt 
Dead  ahead  were  rocks  and  the  start  of  a 
sharp  Incline.  A  British  foam  tmck  was  al- 
ready spraying  the  smoldering  engine. 
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Like  schoolboys  at  recess,  the  ten  men 
poured  out  of  the  bomb  bay  of  the  Dakota 
Queen  and  rushed  off  the  runway.  Half  of 
them  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  and 
kissed  It,  whUe  McOovern  and  Rounds 
hugged  each  other.  Several  hours  later  a  two- 
engine  transport  from  Italy  came  to  pick 
them  up  and  tbe  men  laughed  and  sang  In 
their  bucket  seats  aU  the  way  back  to  FViggla. 

For  his  handling  of  the  distressed  plane, 
the  man  who  had  left  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity In  his  Junior  year  to  fly  for  the  army 
air  forces  got  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross, 
but  like  many  airmen,  there  were  other  mis- 
sions he  woidd  never  forget. 

On  his  seventh  bombing  flight  out  of  Italy, 
this  one  hitting  an  oil  refinery  near  Vienna, 
Austria,  he  lost  a  right  tire  on  takeoff  and 
had  to  Jerk  the  big  bomber  off  the  ground. 

The  tower  gave  him  the  option  of  return- 
ing, but  he  pressed  ahead  on  the  10-hour 
mission,  bombed  the  target  and  returned  to 
land  the  plane  safety  on  one  tire  and  one 
battered  rim. 

FLAX,  FLAX.  FLAK 

On  his  35th  mission  In  early  May.  1946. 
McOovem  flew  with  a  formation  which 
bombed  the  railroad  yards  at  Unz,  Austria. 
The  Germans  had  pulled  Into  the  Austrian 
pocket,  squeezed  by  the  Americans  frotn  the 
west  and  and  the  Russians  from  the  east. 
They  lugged  all  their  antl  aircraft  guns  with 
them  and  the  American  flight  that  day  had 
to  dance  acroas  what  looked  like  a  fiery 
pavement  of  flak. 

McGovem's  plane  was  pierced  by  chunks 
of  shrapnel  which  tore  gashes  In  the  wings 
and  fuselage,  silt  the  leg  of  a  crewman,  Tex 
Ashlock,  and  burst  through  the  windshield 
between  McOovem  and  Rounds  to  slam 
against  the  steel  overhang  behind  them.  The 
A_A.  fire  knocked  out  the  plane's  hydraulic 
system,  but  did  not  hit  an  engine. 

McOovem  and  Rounds  brought  the  plane 
back  to  base  near  Foggla  after  cranking  down 
the  landing  gear  manually  and  getting  some 
fiap  by  maniial  operation. 

The  crew  had  tied  parachutes  to  stan- 
chions beside  the  waist  hatch  and  tossed  out 
one  chute  on  either  side  to  brake  the  plane 
as  It  roared  down  the  runway  with  nothing 
else  to  slow  Its  speed.  The  plane  went  over 
the  end  and  wound  up  In  a  ditch  with  the 
B-24'8  double  tall  sticking  up  Inglorlously  to 
the  sky.  One  man  cracked  an  ankle  In  the 
Jolting  stop,  but  there  were  no  other  Injuries. 

It  was  McGovem's  last  mission.  Plve  days 
later  Oermany  surrendered  and  the  war  In 
E^irope  was  over. 


CIVIL  LIBERTIES  REPRESSION: 
PACT  OR  FICTION? 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or  vnoDnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  August  S,  1971 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
recommend  the  foUowing  article  to  my 
colleagues  by  one  of  Virginia's  best  known 
and  highly  respected  lawyers,  Lewis  P. 
Powell,  Jr.,  of  Richmond.  Mr.  Lewis  is 
a  former  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  a  former  chairman  of  our 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  a  member 
of  the  panel  named  by  the  President  to 
study  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  Richmond 
Times  Dispatch  and  is  a  timely  and 
schcdarly  discussion  of  civil  libertiea  In 
our  day.  I  commend  It  to  you: 
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Ctwn.  LzBBms  BsPBianoor:  Fact  ob  Fnnoir 
(By  Lewis  F.  PoweU,  Jr.) 
At  a  time  when  slogans  often  substitute 
for  rational  thought.  It  is  fashionable  to 
charge  that  "repression"  of  dvU  Ilt>ertles  Is 
widespread.  This  charge— directed  primarily 
against  law  enforcement — Is  standard  leftist 
propaganda.  It  la  also  made  and  widely  be- 
lieved on  the  campus,  In  the  arts  and  theater. 
In  the  pulpit,  and  among  some  of  the  media! 
Many  persons  genuinely  concerned  about 
civil  liberties  thtis  Join  In  promoting  or  ac- 
cepting the  propaganda  of  the  radical  left. 

A  recent  syndicated  article  by  AP  writer 
Bernard  Oavzer,  cited  several  such  persons. 
According  to  Prof.  Charles  Belch  of  Yale, 
America  "Is  at  the  brink  of  ...  a  poUce 
state"  Prof.  Allan  Derswhowlts  of  Harvard 
decries  the  "contraction  of  our  civil  liberties." 
The  charge  of  repression  Is  not  a  rifle  shot 
at  occasional  aberratlona.  Bather,  It  to  a 
sweeping  shotgun  blast  at  "the  system," 
which  Is  condemned  as  systematically  re- 
pressive of  thoee  accused  of  crime,  of  minori- 
ties and  of  the  right  to  dissent. 

Examples  rltuallstlcaUy  cited  are  the 
"plot"  against  Black  Panthers,  the  Indict- 
ment of  the  Berrlgans.  the  forthcoming  trial 
of  Angela  Davis  and  the  mass  arrests  during 
the  Washington  Mayday  riots. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to  examine, 
necessarily  In  general  terms,  the  basis  for  the 
charge  of  repression.  Is  It  fact  or  fiction? 

There  are,  of  course  some  Instances  of  re- 
pressive action.  Ofllclals  are  sometimes  over- 
zealous;  police  do  employ  unlawful  means 
or  excess  force;  and  Injustices  do  occur  even 
In  the  courts.  Such  miscarriages  occur  In 
every  society.  The  real  test  Is  whether  these 
are  episodic  departures  from  the  norm,  or 
whether  they  are  as  charged  part  of  a  system 
of  countenanced  repression. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  charge  U 
a  false  one.  America  Is  not  a  r^iresslve  soci- 
ety. The  Bin  of  Rights  U  widely  revered  and 
zealously  safeguarded  by  the  courts.  There 
Is  in  turn  no  significant  threat  to  Individual 
freedom  In  this  country  by  law  enforcement. 
Solicitor  General  Orlswold,  former  dean 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  member  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  recently  ad- 
dressed this  Issue  in  a  talk  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  He  stated  that  there  la  greater 
freedom  and  leas  repression  In  America  than 
In  any  other  countiy. 

So  much  for  the  general  framework  at  the 
debate  about  alleged  repression.  What  ai» 
the  specific  charges? 

The  attack  has  focused  on  wiretapping. 
There  seems  almost  to  be  a  conspiracy  to 
confuse  the  public.  The  Impression  studi- 
ously cultivated  Is  of  massive  eavesdropping 
and  snooping  by  the  FBI  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  The  right  of  privacy,  cher- 
ished by  all,  is  said  to  be  widely  threatened. 
Some  politicians  have  Joined  In  the  chorus 
of  imsubstantlated  charges.  Uttle  effort  Is 
made  to  delineate  the  ptirpoees  or  the  actual 
extent  of  electronic  sxirvelllanoe. 

The  facts,  in  simunary,  are  as  follows: 
The  Department  of  Justice  employs  wli«- 
tapplng  m  two  types  of  situations:  (1) 
against  criminal  conduct  such  as  murder, 
kidnapping,  extortion,  and  narcotics  offenses; 
and  (11)   In  national  security  cases. 

Wiretapping  against  crime  was  e:q>ressly 
authorized  by  Congress  In  1968.  But  the 
rights  of  suspects  are  carefully  safeguarded. 
There  must  be  a  prior  coxirt  order.  Issued 
only  upon  a  showing  of  protutble  cause.  The 
place  and  duration  are  strictly  controlled. 
Ultimate  dlscloeure  of  the  taps  Is  required. 
There  are  heavy  penalties  for  unauthorized 
surveillance.  Any  oflldal  or  FBI  agent  who 
employes  a  wiretap  without  a  court  order  in 
a  criminal  case  Is  subject  to  ImprlsoiunMit 
and  fine. 

During  1989  and  1970,  such  federal  wire- 
taps were  employed  In  only  809  oases.  More 
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than  900  arrests  resulted,  with  some  600 
persons  being  Indicted — Including  several 
top  leaders  of  organized  crime. 

The  government  also  employs  wiretaps  In 
counter-lntelligenoe  activities  Involving  na- 
tional defense  and  Internal  security.  The 
1988  Act  left  thto  d«lloate  area  to  the  In- 
herent power  of  the  president. 

Civil  Ubertarlans  oppose  the  use  of  wire- 
tapping in  all  cases,  Including  Its  use  against 
organized  crime  and  foreign  espionage.  Since 
the  1968  Act,  however,  the  attack  has  fo- 
cused on  Its  use  In  Internal  security  cases 
and  some  courts  have  dlstlngnlshed  these 
from  foreign  threats.  The  Issue  will  be  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  at  the  next  term. 

Ihere  can  be  legitimate  concern  whether 
a  president  should  have  this  power  with  re- 
spect to  Internal  "enemies."  There  Is.  at  least 
In  theory,  the  potential  for  abuse.  This  pos- 
sibility must  be  balanced  against  the  general 
public  Interest  In  preventing  violence  (e.g. 
bombing  of  Capitol)  and  organized  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  government. 

One  of  the  current  myths  to  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  usurping  new  powers. 
The  truth  to  that  wiretapping,  as  the  most 
effective  detection  means,  has  been  used 
against  espionage  and  subversion  for  at  leaart 
three  decades  under  six  presidents. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  a  valid 
distinction  eztoted  between  external  and  in- 
ternal threats.  But  such  a  distinction  to  now 
largely  meaningless.  The  radical  left,  strong- 
ly led  and  with  a  growing  base  of  support,  to 
plotting  vlcdence  and  revolution.  Its  leaders 
visit  and  collaborate  with  foreign  Commu- 
nist enemies.  Fteedom  can  be  lost  as  Irrevo- 
cably from  revolution  as  from  foreign  attack. 

The  question  to  often  asked  why.  If  prior 
oo^-irt  authcxizatlon  to  wlret^  to  required  In 
ordinary  criminal  cases.  It  should  not  atoo  be 
required  In  national  security  oases.  In  sim- 
plest terms  tbe  answer  given  by  Oovemment 
Is  the  need  for  secrecy. 

Foreign  powers,  notably  the  Communtot 
ones,  conduct  massive  espionage  and  sub- 
versive operations  against  America.  They  are 
now  aided  by  lefttot  radical  organizations 
and  their  sympathizers  In  thto  country. 
Court-authorized  wiretapping  requires  a  pri- 
or showing  of  probable  cause  and  the  ulti- 
mate disclosure  of  sources.  Public  dtoclosure 
ol  thto  sensitive  Information  would  serloiisly 
handicap  our  counter-espionage  and  coun- 
tersubverslve  operations. 

As  Atty.  Oen.  Jcdm  Mitchell  has  stated, 
prohibition  of  electronic  stirvelllance  would 
leave  America  as  the  "only  nation  In  the 
world"  unable  to  engage  effectively  in  a  wide 
area  of  counter-lntelligenoe  activities  neces- 
sary to  national  security. 

Apparently  as  a  part  of  a  mindless  cam- 
paign against  tbe  FBI.  several  nationally 
known  political  leaders  have  asserted  their 
wires  were  tapped  or  that  they  were  other- 
wise subject  to  survelllaiuse.  These  charges 
received  the  widest  publicity  from  the  news 
media. 

The  fact  to  that  not  one  of  these  politicians 
has  been  able  to  prove  hto  case.  The  Justice 
Department  has  bnmded  the  charges  as  false. 

The  outcry  against  wiretapping  to  a  tempest 
In  a  teapot.  There  are  210  million  Americans. 
There  are  only  a  few  himdred  wiretaps  an- 
nually, and  these  are  directed  against  people 
who  prey  on  their  fellow  citizens  or  who  seek 
to  subvert  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. Law-abiding  citizens  have  nothing  to 
fear. 

In  the  general  assault  on  law  enforcement, 
charges  of  police  repression  have  become  a 
reflexive  response  by  many  civil  libertarians 
as  well  as  by  radicals. 

Examples  are  legion.  Toung  people  are  be- 
ing Incited  not  to  respeot  law  officers  but  to 
regard  them  as  "pigs".  Black  Panther  Utera- 
ture.  In  the  vlleet  language,  urges  the  young 
to  assault  the  police. 

Ihe  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  reported,  as  eatabltobed  fact,  that  38 
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Panthers  had  been  gunned  down  by  poUoe 
since  January  1968.  Ralph  Abemathy  attrib- 
uted the  death  of  Panther  leaders  to  a 
"calculated  design  of  genoclie".  Julian  Bond 
charged  that  Panthers  are  being  "decimated 
by  police  assassination  arranged  by  the  fed- 
eral police  apparatus."  Even  Whitney  Toxing 
referred  to  "nearly  30  Panthers  murdered  by 
law  enforcement  ofllclato." 

These  charges,  upon  Investigation  (by  the 
New  Yorker  magazine,  among  others) ,  turned 
out  to  be  erroneous.  The  facts  are  that  two — 
possible  foxir  at  most — Panthers  may  have 
been  shot  by  police  without  clear  Justifica- 
tion. Many  of  the  28  Panthers  were  killed 
by  other  Panthers.  Ihere  to  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  a  genocide  conspiracy. 

But  the  truth  rarely  overtakes  falsehood — 
especially  when  the  latter  to  disseminated  by 
prestigious  newspapers.  Millions  of  young 
Americans,  especially  blacks,  now  believe 
these  false  charges.  There  to  Uttle  wonder 
that  assaults  on  police  are  steadily  increasing. 

The  latest  outcry  against  law  enforcement 
was  provoked  by  the  mass  arrests  In  Wash- 
ington on  May  3.  Some  20,000  demonstra- 
tors, pursuant  to  carefully  laid  plans,  sought 
to  bring  the  federal  government  to  a  halt. 

This  was  tinllke  prior  demonstrations  In 
Washington,  as  the  avowed  purpose  of  thto 
one  was  to  shut  down  the  government.  The 
mob  attempted  to  block  main  trafllc  arteries 
during  the  early  morning  rush  hours.  Vio- 
lence and  property  destruction  were  not  In- 
significant. Some  39  policemen  were  Injured. 
Indeed,  Deputy  Atty.  Oen.  Klelndlenst  has 
revealed  that  the  leaders  of  thto  attack  held 
prior  consultations  with  North  Vietnamese 
ofllclato  In  Stockholm. 

Yet,  because  thousands  were  arrested,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  other 
predictable  voices  cried  repression  and  bru- 
tality. The  vast  majority  of  those  arrested 
were  released,  as  evidence  adequate  to  con- 
vict a  pcu^lcular  Individual  to  almost  Impos- 
sible to  obtain  In  a  faceless  mob. 

The  alternative  to  making  mass  arrests 
was  to  surrender  the  Oovemment  to  In- 
surrectlonarles.  Thto  would  have  set  a  prece- 
dent of  Incalculable  danger.  It  also  would 
have  allowed  a  mob  to  deprive  thousands  of 
law-abiding  Washington  citizens  of  their 
rights  to  use  the  streets  and  to  have  access 
to  their  offices  and  homes. 

Thoee  who  charge  repression  say  that  dto- 
sent  to  suppressed  and  free  speech  denied. 
Despite  the  wide  credence  given  thto  asser- 
tion. It  Is  sheer  nonsense.  There  to  no  more 
open  society  In  the  world  than  America.  No 
other  press  to  as  free.  No  other  country  ac- 
cords its  writers  and  arttots  such  untram- 
meled  freedom.  No  solzhenltsyns  are  pose- 
cuited  In  America. 

What  other  government  would  allow  the 
Chicago  Seven,  while  out  on  ball,  to  preach 
revolution  across  the  land,  vastly  enriching 
themselves  In  the  process? 

What  other  country  would  tolerate  In  war- 
time the  crescendo  of  criticism  of  govern- 
ment policy?  Indeed,  what  other  country 
would  allow  Its  citizens — Including  some 
political  leaders — to  negotiate  privately  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  enemy? 

Supreme  Coiut  decisions  sanctify  First 
Amendment  freedoms.  There  to  no  prior  re- 
straint of  any  publication,  except  possibly  In 
fiagrant  breaches  of  national  security.  There 
to  virtually  no  recourse  for  libel,  slander  or 
even  incitement  to  revolution. 

Thb  public,  including  the  young,  are  sub- 
jected to  filth  and  obscenltlee — openly  pub- 
lished and  exhibited. 

The  only  abridgement  of  free  speech  In  thto 
country  to  not  by  government.  Rather,  It 
comes  from  the  radical  left — and  their 
bemused  supporters — who  do  not  tolerate 
In  others  the  rights  they  Instot  upon  for 
themselves. 

Prof.  Herbert  Marcuse  of  California. 
Marxtot  Idol  of  the  New  Left,  freely 
denounces  "capltaltot  repression"  and  openly 
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encourages  revolution.  At  the  same  time  he 
advocates  denial  of  free  speech  to  those  who 
disagree  with  hto  "progressive"  views. 

It  to  common  practice;  especially  on  the 
campus,  lor  lefttots  to  shout  down  with 
obscenities  any  moderate  or  conservative 
speaker  or  physically  to  deny  such  speaker 
the  rostrvun. 

A  recurring  theme  In  the  repression  syn- 
drome to  that  Black  Panthers  and  other  dis- 
sidents cannot  receive  a  fair  trial. 

The  speclousuess  of  thto  view  has  been 
demonstrated  recently  by  aoqulttato  In  the 
New  Haven  and  New  York  Panther  cases — 
the  very  ones  with  respect  to  which  the 
ch&rge  of  repression  was  made  by  nationally 
known  educators  and  ministers. 

The  rights  of  accused  persons — without 
regard  to  race  or  belief — are  more  carefully 
safeguarded  In  America  than  In  any  other 
country.  Under  our  system  the  accused  to 
presumed  to  be  innocent;  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  on  the  state;  guilt  must  be  proved 
beyond  reasonable  doubt;  public  Jury  trial 
to  guaranteed;  and  a  guilty  verdict  must 
be  unanimous. 

In  recent  years,  dramatic  dectolons  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  fiuther  strengthened 
the  rights  of  accused  persons  and  correspond- 
ingly limited  the  powers  of  law  enforcement. 
There  are  no  constitutional  decisions  In 
other  countries  comparable  to  those  rendered 
In  the  cases  of  Escobedo  and  Miranda. 

Rather  than  "repressive  criminal  Justice," 
our  system  subordinates  the  safety  of  society 
to  the  rights  of  persons  accused  of  crime.  The 
need  to  for  greater  protection — not  of  crim- 
inals but  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

A  corollary  to  the  "fair  trial"  slander  to 
the  charge  that  radlcato  are  framed  and  tried 
for  political  reasons.  Thto  to  the  world-wide 
Communist  line  with  respect  to  Angela  Davto. 
Many  Americans  repeat  this  charge  against 
their  own  country,  while  raising  no  voice 
against  standard  practice  of  political  and 
secret  triato  In  Communtot  countries. 

TTie  radical  left,  with  wide  support  from  the 
customary  camp  followers,  also  to  propagan- 
dizing the  case  of  the  Berrlgans. 

The  guilt  or  limocence  of  these  people  re- 
mains to  be  determined  by  Juries  of  their 
peers  In  public  triato.  But  the  crimes  charged 
are  hardly  "political."  In  the  Davto  case  a 
Judge  and  three  others  were  brutally  mur- 
dered. Thb  Berrlgans.  one  of  whom  stands 
convicted  of  destroying  draft  records,  are 
charged  with  plots  to  bomb  and  kidnap. 

Some  triato  in  our  country  have  been  polit- 
icized— ^but  not  by  government.  A  new  tech- 
nique, recently  condemned  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger,  has  been  developed  by  the 
Kunstlers  and  others  who  wish  to  discredit 
and  destroy  our  system.  Such  ooiinsel  and 
defendants  deliberately  seek  to  turn  court- 
rooms Into  Roman  spectacles — disrupting  the 
trial,  shouting  obscenities  and  threatening 
violence.  It  to  they — not  the  system — v^o 
demean  Justice. 

The  answer  to  aU  of  thto  was  recently  given 
by  former  California  Chief  Justice  Roger  J. 
Tray  nor,  who  said: 

"It  to  Irresponsible  to  echo  such  demagogic 
nonsense  as  the  proposition  that  one  group  or 
another  In  thto  country  cannot  get  a  fair 
trial.  .  .  No  country  in  the  world  has  done 
more  to  Insure  fair  triato." 

America  has  Its  full  share  of  problems.  But 
significant  or  systematic  goveriunent  repres- 
sion of  civil  liberties  to  not  one  of  them. 

The  radical  left — expert  In  such  matters — 
knows  the  charge  of  repression  to  false.  It  to 
a  cover  for  lefttot-lnsplred  violence  and  re- 
pression. It  to  also  a  propaganda  line  de- 
signed to  undermine  oonfldence  In  our  free 
Institutions,  to  brainwash  the  youth  and 
ultimately  to  overthrow  our  democratic 
system. 

It  to  unfortimate  that  so  many  nonradical 
Americans  are  taken  in  by  thto  lefttot  line. 
They  imwlttlngly  weaken  the  very  Institu- 
tions of  freedom  they  wish  to  sustain.  They 
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mttj  hasten  the  day  when  the  heel  of  repw- 
Blon  la  a  reality — not  from  the  sources  now 
recklessly  defamed  but  from  wbaterer  tyr- 
anny follows  the  overthrow  of  repreeent«tiTe 
government. 

This  is  the  greatest  danger  to  human  lib- 
erty In  America. 


THE  NATION'S  ECONOMY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  VUUIMIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  S,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  July  31  edition  of  the  Lynchburg 
News  Included  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  subject  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial, entitled  'T5ay  of  Reckoning,"  be 
printed  in  the  extensions  of  remarks. 
The  editor  of  the  Lynchburg  News  is 
P.  J£unes  Murdock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Lynchburg  News  (Va.),  July  31, 
1971] 

DAT  or  RZCKONDTO 

Plfteen  years  ago  this  nation  handled  one- 
third  of  the  world's  trade.  Now  we're  down 
to  one-fifth.  June  marked  the  third  straight 
month  that  we  imported  more  than  we  ex- 
ported. For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
we  have  imported  $373  million  more  than  we 
sold  abroad.  At  the  rate  we're  going,  we 
could  wind  up  with  the  first  annual  trade 
deficit  since  1893. 

Why?  The  answer  should  be  obvious:  it 
just  costs  too  much  to  manufacture  Ameri- 
can goods.  We're  pricing  ourselves  out  of  the 
market — at  home  and  abroad.  But  nobody 
pays  any  real  attention  to  this  root  cause, 
apparently.  At  a  time  when  Japanese  steel  Is 
fioodlng  our  home  markets,  our  steel  work- 
ers are  considering  a  strike,  which  can  only 
result  In  further  driving  up  the  price  of  our 
steel  and  thereby  worsening  Its  competitive 
chances.  The  railroads  are  striking.  The  post- 
al and  telephone  workers  recently  struck, 
and  won  higher  wages  and  fringe  benefits. 
all  of  which  will  be  passed  on  to  their  con- 
sumers. These  consumers,  caught  In  the 
squeeze,  will  have  to  raise  the  prices  on  their 
products.  And  so  it  goes. 

In  addition  to  driving  up  the  prices  of  our 
products,  those  settlements  are  creating  un- 
employment. Consider  the  case  of  the  Prlgl- 
dalre  Division  of  Oeneral  Motors  in  Dayton 
Ohio: 

Last  November  the  United  Auto  Workers 
forced  Prlgld&lre  to  grant  them  a  new  con- 
tract providing  wage  and  fringe  benefits  com- 
parable to  those  the  auto  workers  got.  The 
contract  called  for  $2  more  an  hour  thar 
^pllance  workers  in  other  companies. 

The  increased  labor  costs  drove  up  the  price 
of  Prigldalre's  products  to  the  point  where 
the  company  could  not  meet  the  prices  of 
foreign  and  domestic  competition.  Sales 
dropped.  So  Prlgldalre  did  the  only  thing  it 
could  do  to  stay  in  business:  it  began  laying 
off  workers.  So  far,  3,230  employees  have  been 
handed  their  pink  Slips  in  the  last  seven 
months — more  than  25  pear  cent  of  the  work 
force. 

Our  wage  and  fringe  benefit  demands  have 
wrecked  the  textile  Industry — In  comparison 
to  what  it  once  wa» — and  are  seriously  men- 
acing the  shoe  industry.  We  can  no  longer 
compete  in  the  manufacture  of  radios  and 
televisions — the  market  is  dominated  by 
importa. 

But  no  attempt  is  made  to  hcAd  down  the 
price  of  manufacturing.  Instead,  buslneas  and 
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labor  look  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  ball 
them  out.  But  what  can  the  Qovernment 
do?  Impose  wage  and  price  controls?  What 
good  will  this  do,  unless  wages  and  prices 
are  rolled  BACK  to  a  point  where  our  prod- 
ucts can  compete?  And  nobody,  but  nobody. 
Is  going  to  stand  still  for  a  wage  cut  during 
an  inflationary  period.  The  Government  tried 
that  a  few  years  ago  with  the  ill-fated  sur- 
charge tax.  The  theory  was  that  If  Govern- 
ment took  more  money  out  of  the  nation's 
paychecks,  the  people  would  have  less  to 
spend,  and  this  would  bring  prices  down. 
It  didn't.  Prices  continued  to  rise,  but  peo- 
ple had  less  money  to  pay  for  them.  And 
Government,  of  course,  did  not  ctirb  its 
deficit  spending  one  bit,  and  this  more  than 
any  other  factor  at  the  time  contributed  to 
the  Inflation. 

There  Is  one  other  factor  which  has  ad- 
verstiy  Influenced  our  trade  poaltlon:  we  are 
n4>ldly  becoming  a  nation  of  service  Indus- 
tries Instead  of  a  nation  of  producers  and 
exporters.  But  the  economy  stands  or  falls 
on  Its  production. 

We  would  not  be  so  bad  off  If  productivity 
Increases  matched  wage  and  fringe  beneflt 
Increases,  but  It  has  not.  The  cost  per  unit 
could  be  held  stable,  or  reduced,  if  produc- 
tivity had  Increased.  When  it  does  not  in- 
crease, the  unit  cost  goes  up,  and  therefore 
the  price  per  unit. 

Once  upon  a  time  our  products  were  so 
superior  that  people  found  them  a  better 
bargain  even  at  the  higher  prices.  This  Is  no 
longer  true.  And  In  some  flelds,  foreign  prod- 
ucts are  superior  to  ours,  and  cost  far  less. 

There  are  no  indications  that  Government 
is  even  considering  curbing  its  deflclt  spend- 
ing. Even  those  who  blame  the  Vietnam  war 
for  the  deflcits,  want  to  spend  the  money 
now  t>eing  spent  on  the  war,  on  welfare  state 
programs,  revealing  that  they  want  to  con- 
tinue the  deflclt  phUosc^hy. 

There  Is  only  one  way  out  of  the  mess,  and 
that  Is  to  lower  the  price  of  our  products  in 
world  competition.  The  only  answer,  other 
than  a  national  wage  cut.  Is  to  Increase  pro- 
ductivity. There  are  no  signs  that  Is  Im- 
minent. Therefore,  our  trade  deflcits  are 
bound  to  continue.  And  no  nation,  as  no  In- 
dividual, can  remain  scdvent  while  spending 
more  than  it,  or  he,  earns.  The  nation  already 
owes  so  much  that  there  Is  serious  doubt 
that  it  can  ever  pay  it  back,  so  that  for  all 
practical  purposes,  we  are  bankrupt.  And  the 
deflcits  pile  up  every  year.  We  are  paying  $20 
billion  a  year  In  tax  money  now  on  the 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  and  the  amount 
continues  to  rise.  We  are  called  the  richest 
nation  In  the  world,  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  Is,  we  are  not.  We  are  only  living  like 
it,  and  passing  the  bills  on  to  our  children. 
There  must  come  a  day  of  reckoning. 


FREEEKDM  FOR  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxnfou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  I  addressed  the  House  directing  the 
Members'  attention  to  a  resolution  calling 
for  certain  econranic  and  dlidomatic 
seuictions  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
their  Warsaw  Pact  puppets  who  occupied 
Czechoslovakia  in  August  1968. 

Czechoslovakia,  at  this  moment,  could 
be  called  the  most  captive  of  the  Captive 
Nations  since  it  suffered  the  great  trag- 
edy and  dubious  distinction  of  being 
poimced  on  by  its  Communist  neighbors 
when  faint  stirrings  of  democracy  and 
freedom  developed  in  the  country. 
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It  Is  my  intention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
raise  my  voice  at  every  opportunity  in 
support  of  the  restoration  of  freedom  for 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia. 

I  wish  to  Insert  at  this  time  part  of  the 
documents  adopted  by  the  Czechoelovak 
National  Council  of  America  at  a  rally 
here  in  Washington  in  May  1970;  the 
points  made  are  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  at  that  time: 

Hopes  that  Qseehoelovakla  would  resume 
its  splendid  progreas  toward  a  modem  democ- 
racy were  shattered  by  a  communlat  coup  in 
February,  1948.  Par  the  next  twenty  years  the 
oomnmnlst  regime  Uved  on  reserves  accumu- 
lated by  the  1918  generation,  deceiving  tha 
very  ones  In  whose  name  commtmlart  revolu- 
tions occur— the  working  class.  Cncboalovak 
workers  were  never  given  the  promised  fac- 
tories and  became  Instead  the  prey  of  com- 
munist  state-capitalism  and  Soviet  aeo- 
oolonlaltam.  Their  wages  were  gradTially 
reduced  to  about  one-half  of  an  adjusted 
pre-war  level,  as  compared  to  earnings 
enjoyed  by  fellow-wotkers  in  the  West.  The 
whole  n«tlon  was  politically  manipulated 
and  there  was  no  freedom  of  press,  emres- 
sion,  or  asBembly. 

The  glorloua  spring  of  1988  put  an  end  to 
oppression  and  hypocrisy.  Without  violence, 
united  behind  new,  yo«mg  leaders.  CEeehs 
and  Slovaks  began  to  expoae  and  correct  paat 
blimden  .  .  .  untU  the  Soviet  war  machine 
muaitered  half  a  million  troops,  and  subdued 
a  small,  peace-  and  freedom-loving  country. 
In  Washington,  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
humiliating  aggression  and  occupation. 
Czechoslovak  democratic  organizations  called 
a  Protest  Meeting  which  was  attended  by 
many  representatives  of  other  exUe  and  eth- 
nic groups  and  won  strong  endorsement  of 
many  U.S.  Govemors,  Senators,  and  Con- 
gressmen. By  acclamation,  the  Meeting 
voted:  August  a  1st  shall  hencefMth  be 
caUed  the  "Soviet  Day  of  Shame."  At  home  a 
valiant  struggle  for  Independence  goea 
on  .  .  . 


THE   THIRD  ANNIVERSAY  OP  THE 
CZECHOSLOVAKIAN  INVASION 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  profound  sadness  that  I  reiterate  my 
support  for  the  oppressed  people  of 
Czechoslovakia,  as  once  again  this  year 
they  commemorate  August  21  as  the  "So- 
viet Day  of  Shame."  On  this  third  anni- 
versary of  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
her  people  are  not  forgotten  as  they  con- 
tinue in  their  efforts  to  achieve  an  end  to 
the  oppressive  occupation  of  their  small, 
freedom-loving  country  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  Is  Indeed  commendable  that  In  spite 
of  the  many  setbacks  for  the  cause  of 
freedom,  the  fundamental  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  or  equal 
Justice,  personal  dignity,  and  self-deter- 
mination have  remained  imimpaired. 

The  Intensive  and  far-reaching  Soviet 
intervention  into  the  internal  affairs  of 
Czechoslovakia  continues  unabated,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  United  Ntitlons 
Charter  provisions  prohibiting  all  mem- 
bers from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  sovereignty  or 
political  Independence  of  another  state. 
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I  cannot  adequately  express  the  pro- 
found hope  of  those  of  us  privileged  to 
live  in  freedom  from  this  endless  per- 
sonal suffering,  that  our  expressions  of 
support  will  encourage  and  strengthen 
the  brave  people  of  this  small  country  in 
their  rightful  quest  for  freedom  and  self- 
determination. 

At  few  times  in  history  have  the  people 
of  the  world  so  longed  for  peace  and  the 
end  to  all  forms  of  aggression.  Yet  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  is  an  open  admission 
of  imperialism  and  neocolonialism.  To- 
day, when  self-determination  is  a  univer- 
sally accepted  right  of  all  nations,  it  is 
indeed  shocking  that  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  violate  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  by  treating  the  east  and 
central  European  countries  as  colonies- 
kept  in  check  by  mUitary  might.  World 
War  n  ended  more  than  25  years  ago 
Surely  Europe  and  the  world  can  at  long 
last  begin  to  look  to  a  new  era  of  peace 
But  this  goal  of  all  mankind  is  unlikely 
to  be  realized  unless  peace  is  based  on 
self-determination,  personal  and  na- 
tional freedom,  and  equal  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  would  like 
to  clearly  indicate  condemnation  of  the 
brutal  aggressions  against  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  people,  our  deep  concern  over  the 
continued  oppressions  being  suffered  by 
them,  as  well  as  our  support  for  their 
contmual  resistance  and  rejection  of 
Soviet  dominance. 


HAROLD  WILLENS  VISITS  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

HON.  PAUL  nTmTcLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5.  1971 

Mr  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago,  Mr.  Harold  Wlllens,  chair- 
man of  the  Businessmen's  Educational 
Fund,  made  an  extended  visit  to  Saigon 
as  a  temporary  member  of  my  congres- 
^onal  staff.  He  was  privileged  to  meet 
with  a  number  of  American  and  Viet- 
namese leaders,  and  upon  his  return  and 
subsequent  study  of  the  political  situa- 
tion in  South  Vietiiam,  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker 
I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  a  copy  of 
that  letter  for  inclusion  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

I  particularly  share  Mr.  WiUens'  con- 
cern that  American  influence  In  South 
Vietnam  will  pose  a  real  threat  to  that 
country's  ability  to  hold  free  and  honest 
elections  in  October. 

Without  endorsing  all  of  Mr.  Wlllens' 
conclusions,  I  beUeve  that  his  careful 
investigation  and  thoughtful  suggestions 
are  worthy  of  consideration  by  our 
colleagues: 

H^„    ^  J^™«  29.  1971. 

Hon.  Ellswobth  Bunkxb, 
American  Ambasaador. 
Saigon,  Vietnam. 

Dkab  m«.  Akbassadob:  When  we  were  In 
saigon  recently,  you  were  graciously  gener- 
ous with  your  time  and  assistance.  My  deep 
gratitude  makes  It  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
write  thU  letter. 

Por  as  one  American  to  another.  I  am  writ- 
ing to  plead  with  you  to  tender  your  reslgna- 
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tlon  Immediately  as  an  act  of  i>ezaonal  sacri- 
fice which  would  perform  a  high  pubUc  serv- 
ice for  the  people  of  two  countries.  This 
urgent  plea  stems  from  two  basic  oonaldera- 
tlons: 

1.  Even  If  It  is  unjiutlfled.  It  Is  undeniable 
that  most  South  Vietnamese  see  you  as  fav- 
oring— and  even  acting  to  asswe — the  re- 
election of  President  Thleu  October  3rd. 

2.  This  widespread  assumption  makes  an 
honest  election  Impossible.  Yet  an  honest 
election  October  3  presents  an  iinparalleled 
opportiuilty  to  end  the  war  quickly  through 
South  Vietnamese  self-determination  whUe 
providing  peace  with  honor  for  the  United 
States. ' 

I  Invited  Dick  Thompson  of  your  staff 
to  Join  lu  during  my  discussion  with  Gen- 
eral Mlnh.  Dick  heard  the  Oeneral  say  that 
the  chief  obstacle  to  a  fair  election  "Is  that 
most  Vietnamese  people  believe  that  Ambas- 
sador Bunker  strongly  supports  Thleu.  Every- 
one has  this  impression."  The  same  convic- 
tion was  Independently  communicated  by 
scores  of  Vietnamese  with  whom  I  discussed 
the  election:  representatives  of  divergent 
opinions,  Interests  and  organizations. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  people  I 
met  believe  that  Mlnh  would  defeat  Thleu 
If  their  countrymen  could  vote  without  feel- 
ing that  they  might  lose  their  Jobs — or  their 
lives — by  voting  "wrong."  And  in  total  con- 
trast to  the  view  from  the  Embassy,  Mr. 
Ambassador,  all  felt  South  Vietnam  would 
be  more  likely  to  remain  non-Communist  If 
Thleu  were  defeated. 

If  that  strikes  you  as  bizarre,  please  give 
thought  to  these  chilling  words  of  the  Penta- 
gon Study:  "the  explanation  of  how  the  U.S. 
mission  became  detached  from  the  realities 
of  the  political  situation  in  Saigon  in  Au- 
gust, 1963  is  among  the  most  Ironic 
and  tragic  of  our  entire  Involvement  In 
Vletnxun." 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Ambassador, 
that  If  yotu:  presence  Insures  President 
Thleu's  reelection,  and  If  the  people  I  met 
are  right  about  their  own  country,  this  Oc- 
tober 3rd  could  witness  an  even  more  "ironic 
and  tragic"  mlsjudgment  than  that  of  Au- 
gust, 1963.  For  even  though  the  choice  Is 
limited  to  two  generals,  one  does  stand  for 
peace  and  reconciliation,  the  other  for  war 
and  repression.  If  the  people  freely  choee  the 
former,  there  would  be  Vletnamlzatlon  not 
of  the  war  but  the  peace.  The  people  of 
South  Vietnam  would  be  taking  back  their 
country  from  us  and  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility for  guiding  its  destiny. 

Let  me  hasten  to  assure  you  that  the 
thoughts  expressed  In  this  letter  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  "instant  expertise."  Rather, 
I  am  sharing  Impressions  with  you  as  one 
who  is  free  from  the  inevitable  Inhibitions  of 
a  subordinate.  I  am  reporting  to  you  facts 
and  opinions  candidly  revealed  to  me  by 
Vietnamese  people  your  staff  would  probably 
never  even  meet. 

As  an  example:  one  of  your  assistants  es- 
timated "several  hundred"  political  prisoners 
in  all  of  South  Vietnam.  Two  ARVN  officers 
on  active  duty  with  whom  I  met  secretly  and 
separately  each  estimated  about  100,0001 
Their  figure  was  corroborated  by  others  In  a 
position  to  venture  an  Intelligent  guess. 
They  Included  former  political  prisoners 
among  whom  were  women  who  had  been 
In  various  prisons  including  Con  Son.  There 
they  had  watched  South  Vietnamese  guards 
(paid  with  American  tax  money)  torture 
other  women  to  death  by  forcing  bottles  and 
eels  Into  their  sex  organs.  Mentioning  Con 
Son  reminds  me,  incidentally,  bow  It 
shocked  me  as  a  businessman  to  learn  that 
an  American  construction  firm  had  accepted 
a  $400,000  contract  (again  our  tax  money)  to 
buUd  additional  "Isolation  wards"  In  that 
notorious  prison. 

The  massive  number  and  barbaric  treat- 
ment of  South  Vietnamese  political  prison- 
ers wboee  only  crime  Is  dlssatlaf action  with 
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the  Thleu  regime  caused  Oeneral  Mlnh  to 
say:  "If  I  were  a  Communist,  I  would  Infll- 
trata  and  make  propaganda  about  this."  Like 
aU  Vietnamese  I  met,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister,  General  Mlnh  be- 
lieves the  Thleu  regime  Is  driving  antl-Com- 
munlsts  Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists: 
that  In  terms  of  keeping  South  Vietnam  uon- 
Communlst,  the  Thleu  policies  are  counter- 
productive; that  without  ongoing  massive 
American  support,  the  Thleu  government 
will  quickly  collapee. 

Oeneral  Mlnh  would  {probably  agree  with 
your  recent  statement  that  "with  two  billion 
dollars  a  year  In  American  assistance.  South 
Vietnam  has  a  reasonable  chance  to  avoid 
a  Communist  takeover  after  the  U.S.  pulls 
out."  But,  like  all  his  countrymen  with 
whom  I  spoke,  he  feels  such  assistance  should 
be  economic  rather  than  military,  and  that 
our  assistance  cannot  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover  once  the  feared  and  hated  Thleu 
government  is  forced  to  stand  alone. 

It  Is  Important  to  stress  that  your  presence 
unfortunately  vitiates  the  possibility  of  an 
honest  election  and  that  your  resignation 
would  simply  Indicate  American  neutrality. 
It  is  also  important  to  emphasize.  Mr.  Am- 
bassador, that  I  hold  no  particular  brief 
for  Oeneral  Mlnh.  But  the  inescapable  fact 
is  that  there  can  be  only  one  Issue  of  any 
consequence  for  the  desperattiy  war-weary 
Vietnamese  on  October  3rd.  ThaX  issue  Is 
peace  versus  war. 

And  where  are  the  peace  candidates?  The 
1968  presidential  runner-up  Truong  Dlnh 
Dzu  is  in  Chi  Hoa  prison  serving  a  flve-year 
sentence.  Other  sintl-Commiuilst  nationalists 
are  also  locked  up  or  locked  out  by  an  In- 
credibly restrictive  election  law  which  your 
own  staff  people  told  me  would  never  be 
passed  after  the  Senate  rejected  It. 

So  there  remains  only  one  hope  for  a 
people  sick  to  their  bones  of  a  war  they 
dont  want  and  disgusted  with  a  government 
forced  upon  them  by  American  fiollcy  and 
power.  That  hope  Is  General  Mlnh,  a  man 
who  would  probably  prefer  to  avoid  the  awe- 
some responsibility  of  reconciling  and  repair- 
ing his  broken  land  at  a  time  like  this: 
almost  any  sensible  man  not  driven  by  over- 
powering ambition  would  prefer  that. 

But  this  particular  man  Is  obviously  as 
Inwardly  torn  as  his  land  and  his  people 
are  outwardly  torn.  He  spoke  repeatedly  of 
October  3rd  being  "our  last  chance  to  keep 
my  country  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mimlsts  and  to  save  something  of  our  Viet- 
namese traditions  and  culture."  Better  than 
I,  you  know  that  General  Mlnh  Is  a  dedi- 
cated non-Communist.  And  you  know  that 
he  is  not  a  crafty  political  creature  who  lusts 
for  power  with  Its  attendant  burdens.  Yet 
this  self-effacing,  almost  diffident  man  has 
been  cast  by  fate  as  the  only  "peace  candi- 
date." He  feels  he  can  end  the  war  quickly 
and  prevent  a  Communist  takeover. 

Isnt  Uiat  what  you  want,  Mr.  Ambassa- 
dor? If  it  is  not,  then  my  words  will  be 
meaningless.  If  It  Is  what  you  want,  how- 
ever, perhaps  these  words  wUl  strike  a  re- 
sponsive chord.  And  then  perhaps  you  wUl 
save  human  lives — American  and  Vietnam- 
ese— by  a  sacrificial  act  which  will  win  you 
the  plaudits  of  history,  the  love  of  many 
persons  around  the  world,  and,  above  all, 
self-respect. 

Por  you.  too,  are  cast  in  a  fatefxU  role. 
You  are  one  of  the  few  people  whose  personal 
reassessment  of  basic  assiimptions  might 
catise  similar  reappraisal  by  the  Administra- 
tion. It  Is  possible,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  the 
Vietnamese  people  may  know  more  than 
Americans  in  ScUgon  and  Washington  about 
bow  to  end  their  war  and  keep  their  country 
non-Communist.  If  your  heart  and  mind 
could  accept  that  possibility  and  cause  you 
to  act  In  accordance  with  yotir  colleagues 
In  Washington  might  do  the  same.  That 
woiild  be  the  first  time  In  many  years  that 
a  U.8.  Administration  did  what  businessmen 
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muat  do  constantly  In  order  to  nirvlve:  te- 
888688  bftslc  Maiimptlon8. 

Now  comes  the  meet  dliBcult  part  of  the 
moat  difficult  letter  I  have  ever  written:  try- 
ing to  explain  why  I  muat  release  a  copy  of 
thU  letter  to  the  presa,  who  may,  of  course, 
choose  to  ignore  It  completely. 

When  I  returned  from  Vietnam.  I  tried 
for  weeks  to  meet  with  Dr.  Kissinger.  I 
wanted  no  one  to  know  of  our  meeting  other 
than  Mr.  Blchard  Smyser  who  was  trying  to 
arrange  It.  I  wanted  only  to  serve  ae  hoceat 
broker,  oonreying  the  thou^ts  eziH-eesed 
here  In  the  hope  they  might  prompt  the  Ad- 
ministration to  announce  a  withdrawal  date. 
That,  of  course,  would  be  the  best  way  of 
all  to  free  the  South  Vietnamese  presidential 
election  of  the  hovering  American  presence 
which  will  otherwise  dominate  that  election 
and  guarantee  its  "dishonesty."  By  now, 
most  Vietnamese  simply  do  not  beUeve  the 
Americans  will  ever  leave.  They  cannot  vote 
"freely"  when  they  take  for  granted  that 
American  power  and  money  will  be  available 
for  whatever  punishment  "our  candidate" 
may  want  to  mete  out  afterward. 

All  this  I  wanted  to  tell  Dr.  Kissinger.  Mr. 
Smyser  expressed  understanding  of  my  rea- 
sons for  refusing  to  communicate  through  an 
Intermediary.  But  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
an  appointment  for  me.  He  was  not  alone 
In  trying  and  falling. 

Prom  this,  I  conclude  that  should  you 
agree  that  your  resignation  would  achieve 
American  neutrality  in  the  election;  shoiUd 
you  be  wlUng  to  make  the  personal  sacrlflce 
Involved,  others  In  the  Administration  would 
strive  to  dissuade  you.  Perhaps  that  will  be 
more  difficult  for  them  to  do  If  the  question 
should  become  a  public  question. 

It  la  my  sincere  hope,  Mr.  Ambassador 
that  you  will  read  this  letter  In  the  spirit 
with  which  I  write  It.  The  ordeal  of  Vietnam 
has  lasted  long  enough  for  all  who  are  a  part 
of  It.  October  3rd  offers  imparalleled  oppor- 
txinlty  to  end  it  quickly  and  honorably.  Yoiir 
decision  may  largely  determine  whether  or 
not  that  fateful  opportiinlty  eludes  us. 
Sincerely, 

Habolo  WmucNa. 


VEYSEY  INTRODUCES  FARM  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or  CAuvoama 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  BEPRESSNTATIVm 

Thursday.  August  5.  1^71 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  restore  order 
in  this  Nation's  embattled  agricultural 
labor  relations.  My  legislation  will  afford 
desperately  needed  protection  to  agrl- 
ciiltural  workers,  consumers,  and  farm- 
ers alike,  while  establishing  effective 
machinery  to  allow  orderly,  responsible 
union  representation  for  our  agricultural 
labor  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Individual  rights  of  each  of 
the  three  primary  entitles  involved — 
worker,  ocmsumer,  and  farmer— to  be  a 
foremost  priority.  These  rights  have 
been  overrun  during  the  past  decade  of 
farm  labor  strife,  due  to  the  absense  of 
legal  guidelines. 

We  have  seen  farmworkers  and  their 
families  harassed  by  misguided,  though 
often  well  Intentloned  union  organizing 
efforts.  We  have  seen  those  same  work- 
ers forced  into  unions  against  their  will, 
while  being  denied  the  opportunity  to 
elect  their  own   union   representation. 
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And  we  have  seen  them  lose  many  cru- 
cial paydays,  and  in  some  cases,  their 
Jobs— their  livelihoods,  because  of  the 
lack  of  legal  protection. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  thousantk  of 
farm  woii:ers  have  a  desire  fen-  effective 
imion  representaticm.  And  indeed,  they 
have  a  right  to  It.  However,  agriculture 
is  without  the  legal  guidelines  for  collec- 
tive bftrgaining  machinery  which  has 
elevated  the  rest  of  America's  woiUng 
men  and  women  to  an  economic  level 
unmatched  in  the  world.  My  proposal 
would  guarantee  American  farmworkers 
those  tools  for  cc^ectlve  bargaining,  and 
the  freedom  to  choose,  by  secret  ballot, 
their  representation. 

As  the  farm  labor  strife  heightened 
during  the  past  5  years,  we  watched  as 
entire  c(»iununities  were  cut  off  from  the 
marketplace.  Shippers,  grocers,  and 
eventually  housewives,  have  been  en- 
trapped in  the  struggles  between  union 
and  union,  and  between  union  and 
grower.  At  one  time  or  another,  virtually 
every  American  family  has  been  affected 
either  by  intimidation,  or  by  denial  of 
food  at  the  marketplace. 

Once  again,  the  absence  of  farm  labor 
legislation  has  left  us  at  the  mercy  of 
the  law  of  the  Jungle. 

My  legislation  would  protect  the  right 
of  every  American  to  a  fre^  accessible 
supply  of  the  finest  food  our  agriculture 
can  produce.  It  would  eliminate  coercion 
and  intimidation  of  consumers,  grocers, 
and  all  others  in  the  food  marketing 
chain.  My  proposal  embraces  the  basic 
concepts  of  current,  time  tested  labor 
law  to  guarantee  these  protections. 

Finally,  my  legislation  recognizes  that 
agriculture  itself  is  a  unique  Industry — 
that  unlike  steel,  or  mining,  for  example, 
agriculture  deals  exclusively  with  perish- 
able, living  production. 

A  prolonged  strike  at  a  critical  time 
can  destroy  an  entire  crop — an  entire 
year's  Investment — and  eliminate  not 
only  the  affected  farming  enterprise,  but 
hundreds  of  Jobs  as  well.  We  have  seen 
this  happen,  with  food  rotting  in  the 
fields,  and  farmers  going  bankrupt,  be- 
cause of  boycott  and  strike  activities. 
Such  losses  are  non-recoverable,  both  to 
the  farmer  and  to  the  worker. 

While  my  proposal  recognizes  a 
unlcm's  right  to  call  a  strike,  it  also  in- 
cludes measures  designed  to  minimize 
losses  when  a  strike  is  called  at  a  critical 
time.  This  safeguard  Is  vital  If  we  are  to 
protect  the  worker  and  his  Job,  the  con- 
sumer and  his  right  to  reasonably  priced 
food  supplies,  and  the  farmer's  liveli- 
hood. 

This  bill  win  cover  more  than  ^  mil- 
lion workers — or  45  percent  of  all  work- 
ers employed  in  agriculture.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  apply  to  only  the  2  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  larger  farming  en- 
terprises. It  will  afford  protection  to 
those  who  need  it  most,  while  allowing 
necessary  flexibility  at  the  union  organi- 
zational level  and  at  the  farm  production 
level  to  settle  labor  (Usputes  with  a  min- 
imum of  risk  to  all  involved. 

First,  my  bill  sets  up  a  conu>rehensive 
program  for  farm-labor  relations.  It  Is 
not  merely  an  extension  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  In  many  ways  it 
parallels   that  act.    I  have  taken  this 
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course  after  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
thought.  I  know  that  agriculture  is  an 
industry  with  unique  circtimstances  and 
problems— notably  the  perishability  of  its 
products  and  the  seasonality  of  such  of 
its  employment. 

Second,  my  bill  establishes  an  inde- 
pendent farm  labor  relations  board  com- 
posed of  three  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  members  will  be 
chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  problems 
relating  to  agrlciilture  and  to  agricul- 
tural-labor relations.  I  believe  a  board 
separate  from  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  is  essential  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  agriculture  including  the 
perishability  of  the  crops.  Speed  Is  essen- 
tial. My  bill  allows  an  individual  to  ob- 
tain a  prompt  10-day  injimction  against 
an  unfair  labor  practice. 

Third,  my  bill  will  cover  all  employers 
who  use  more  than  500  man  days  of  labor 
during  any  quarter  of  the  preceding 
years.  In  real  numbers  this  means  that 
approximately  535,000  farmworkers  will 
be  covered  by  this  legislation.  My  inten- 
tion is  to  include  businesses  who  employ 
large  numbers  of  workers,  while  leavbig 
the  small  family  farms  unencumbered. 

Fburth,  my  bill  includes  as  a  key  pro- 
tection to  farmworkers  the  right  to 
secret  ballot  elections.  Farmworkers  have 
been  pushed,  coerced,  and  threatened 
too  long  from  both  sides.  With  a  secret 
ballot,  they  can  choose  without  the 
threat  of  reprisal,  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  have  a  union  representing  them 
and,  if  so,  which  union  that  will  be.  It 
has  been  reported  that  a  so-called  farm- 
worker leader  recently  stated  that  farm- 
workers are  not  familiar  enough  with  the 
democratic  process  to  deal  knowledge- 
ably  with  secret  ballot  elections.  I  have 
more  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  farm 
workers  than  tliat.  Secret  ballot  elections 
are  the  only  fair  way  for  farmworkers 
to  choose  their  representation.  They  are 
certainly  capable  of  making  these 
decisions. 

Fifth,  my  bill  provides,  as  another  pro- 
tection of  farmworkers,  that  agriculture 
employers  are  prohibited  from  bargain- 
ing or  contracting  with  a  laborer  orga- 
nization until  that  organization  has  been 
certified  by  secret  ballot  election.  Fur- 
ther, labor  organizations  are  prohibited 
from  harassing  farmworkers  or  their 
families. 

Sixth,  my  bill  charges  growers  with 
responsibilities  as  well.  A  grower  may 
not  discharge  a  worker  for  organiza- 
tional aclvlty.  Farmworkers  are  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  organize  if  they  desire 
and  the  grower  must  bargain  with  the 
representatives  of  his  farmworker  em- 
ployees when  a  union  has  been  duly  cer- 
tified by  secret  ballot  election. 

Seventh,  if  farmworkers  do  choose  to 
organize,  my  bill  assures  that  their  em- 
ployer will  sit  down  with  them  at  the 
bargaining  table.  I  think  this  is  a  great 
step  forward  for  farmworkers. 

Eighth,  my  bill  spedflcally  prohibits 
sweetheart  contracts  between  a  grower 
and  a  labor  organization,  thus  ellnMnat- 
ing  much  of  the  pressure  for  the  table 
grape  type  of  bo^roott.  In  addition.  It 
includes  provisions  similar  to  those  oon- 
talned  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  prohibiting  secondary  boycotts. 
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Ninth,  my  blU  recognizes  the  disastrous 
effect  a  strike  at  harvest  time  can  cause. 
As  a  result.  I  haVe  Included  a  one-time, 
30-day  "no-strike"  period  available  at 
the  option  of  the  grower.  This  will  assist 
those  growers  of  sensitive  seasonal  crops 
but,  of  course,  will  not  pnkect  all  the 
vulnerable  periods  during  the  growing 
year. 

Tenth,  my  bill  includes  a  provision 
identical  to  tliat  contained  in  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  While 
there  is  merit  to  many  of  the  arguments 
proposed  by  the  right-to-work  grotvs,  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  place  or 
time  to  fight  that  battle.  I  do  believe  that 
the  14(b)  provision  will  allow  the  Issue 
to  be  decided  on  a  State-by-State  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  these  pro- 
visions will  contribute  to  stability  In  the 
agricultural  industry.  They  protect  the 
grower  from  having  to  barg^dn  while 
subject  to  a  union  stranglehold.  The  con- 
sumer wlU  benefit  by  being  assured  of  a 
free  flow  of  food  from  the  field  to  the 
market.  These  measures  can  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Farm  Labor  Relations 
Board  with  all  due  speed  which  is  criti- 
cally important  because  of  the  perisha- 
bility of  the  farm  product.  Thus,  my  bill 
gives  farmworkers  the  benefits  and  ro- 
sponslbilities  from  which  they  have  been 
excluded  for  36  years.  Their  time  has 
come.  We  must  now  see  that  farm  labor 
organization-agricultural  employer  rela- 
tions take  place  within  legsJ  guidelines 
rather  than  under  the  "law  of  the 
Jungle."  My  legislation  will  assuro  that 
these  guidelines  exist.  We  must  also  see 
that  the  rights  of  the  consumer  aro  pro- 
tected and  my  legislation  will  assure  this. 


PROGRESS  TOWARD  NATIVE  LAND 
CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  ALABKA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  S.  1971 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  Indian  Affsdrs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Interior  and  Tn.«iniftr  Affairs  in  pass- 
ing to  full  committee  a  bill  to  settle  the 
Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  is  an  occasion 
for  all  Alaskans  to  cheer. 

The  bill  is  a  fair  one.  which  all  Alas- 
kans can  support.  It  has  begun  its  tortu- 
ous path  through  Congress  quickly,  and 
appears  to  be  gaining  momentum.  Hope- 
fully, It  will  pass  the  House  this  session, 
partly  because  it  is  cosponsored  by  14  of 
the  17  members  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  has  the  backing  of  Chairman 
AspiNALL  and  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Haley. 

The  New  York  Times  has  reviewed 
these  developments  with  favor  in  an  edi- 
torial In  today's  edition.  I  would  like  to 
share  that  editorial  with  my  colleagues, 
and  insert  It  In  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point: 

LANO  fob  AUkSKA'S  NATIVXa 

Alaska's  native  Bsklmoa,  Aleuta  and  Indi- 
ans have  scored  a  notable  victory  in  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  of  R^resentatlves. 
It  has  approved  a  bill  which,  at  least  In 
terms  of  land,  would  finally  do  substantial 
Justice  to  their  olalma,  proposing  to  give 
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them  fee-simple  title  to  forty-million  acivs. 
What  Is  more,  the  measure  is  sponsored  by 
Representative  Wayne  A^lnall,  the  powerful 
chairman  of  the  fuU  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  who  until  now  has  fav- 
ored "giving"  the  natives  no  more  than  a 
fortieth  of  that  acreage. 

Technically,  under  the  Organic  Act  of  1884, 
90  pw  oent  of  Alaska  belongs  to  Its  native 
peoples,  but  they  have  been  asking  for  only 
17  per  cent  of  It,  or  stxty-mllllon  acres.  That 
would  be  the  area,  their  spokesmen  estimate, 
that  would  allow  them  to  support  themselves 
by  hunting  and  flahlng,  as  they  have  for  ages 
past.  In  a  region  of  the  earth  where  the 
migrations  of  game  cover  vast  stretches  of 
land.  The  Senate  last  year  offered  ten-mllUon 
acres,  the  House  failed  to  act  at  all,  and  the 
Administration  appeared  to  hope  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  that  would  Involve  no 
more  than  half  of  what  the  Senate  prc^oeed. 

The  atmo^here  has  been  greatly  changed 
now  that  the  Administration  Itself,  through 
the  D^artment  of  the  Interior,  has  agreed 
on  the  desirability  of  a  forty-mllllon-acre 
settlement — plus  funds  tar  native  Invest- 
menU,  loans  and  grants,  to  be  paid  out  of 
mineral  lease  royaltlea  and  acme  appropria- 
tions. The  combination  of  Administration 
support  and  Chairman  A^>lnairs  blessing 
should  go  far  to  propel  the  bUl  through  the 
House. 

In  the  Senate  much  will  depend  on  the 
attitude  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  of 
Washington,  who  heads  that  chaunber's  Ul- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  In  the 
past  the  Senator  has  favored  a  different  i^- 
proach  altogether — one  that  would  give  the 
natives  a  stake  In  mineral  and  timber  lands 
as  well  as  some  bunting  and  fishing  preserves 
but  all  of  It  scattered  and  totaling  at  most 
some  26  million  acres. 

However  well  meant,  the  Jackson  plan  was 
viewed  by  native  leaders  as  notice  to  the 
natives  to  abandon  an  ancient  way  of  life 
and  become  assimilated.  TbaX  ia  not  a  deci- 
sion that  should  be  made  either  by  Congress 
or  by  white  Alaskans.  It  ia  for  the  Eskimos, 
Aleuts  and  Indians  themselves  to  make — 
and  they  would  find  little  to  recommend  It 
In  the  experience  of  their  distant  cousins  in 
what  Alaskans  call  the  Lower  48. 


GOLD  SLAVERY  CONTINUES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LODISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  cur- 
rent financial  crisis  facing  the  United 
States  and  the  failing  confidence  in  the 
dollar  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  editorial 
commentary  by  Barron's  long  recognized 
as  a  leading  financial  Journal  in 
America. 

The  editorial  is  extremely  critical  of 
the  Treasury  Department's  recent  move 
to  halt  trading  in  gold  futures  by  the 
West  Coast  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc., 
of  Calif.  This  action  was,  as  the  editorial 
points  out,  taken  "without  notice,  formal 
hearings  or  the  other  key  requislties  of 
due  process." 

Furthermore,  the  editorial  continues 
and  points  out  that: 

The  Department  hastUy  issued  new  regu- 
lations to  "explicitly  prohibit  the  trading  In 
any  form  on  commodity  exchanges  and  the 
acquisition  of  American  or  foreign  gold  coins 
of  any  description  for  spectilatlve  purpoeee." 

We  are  now  free  to  go  to  Communist 
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China,  but  we  aro  not  free  to  own  our 
own  gold. 

"nils  executive  provision  Is  totally  and 
completely  ridiculous  as  were  the  pro- 
ceedings tliat  led  up  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's actions.  The  whole  comedy 
seems  to  indicate  an  obsession  of  the 
administration  and  its  leaders  to  insuro 
not  only  the  bankruptcy  of  America  but 
of  the  American  people.  Our  own  people 
cannot  even  own  gold  or  speculate  in 
foreign  gold  coins.  Yet,  the  administra- 
tion feels  it  Ls  duty  bound  k>  pay  to  for- 
eigners on  demand  from  our  gold 
reserves  depleting  our  own  supply  of  the 
precious  metal  and  allow  foreigners  to 
make  us  into  laughing  stocks  of  the 
world — we  are  in  effect  bankrupting  our- 
selves by  the  provision  that  our  own 
citizens  cannot  own  gold,  yet  we  must 
pay  our  foreign  obligations  from  our  de- 
pleted gold  reserves  simply  on  demand. 

The  courageous  action  on  the  part  of 
the  West  Coast  Commodity  Exchange, 
Inc.,  was  a  giant  step  toward  freeing  our 
people  from  the  dark  ages  of  a  depres- 
sion-based law.  The  Gtold  Reserve  Act 
of  1934  is  antiquated;  our  people  have 
the  right  to  own  gold  for  security  and 
to  protect  their  wealth;  and  the  recent 
£u:tions  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  in  stopping  trading  in 
gold  futures  can  only  be  an  indication 
of  the  tulministration's  fears  over  the 
American  people  having  the  medium  to 
possess  their  own  wealth  without  fear 
of  government  manipulation.  Slavery 
was  8dso  once  a  "long-standing  govern- 
ment policy." 

So  that  my  CoUeagues  can  see  the  un- 
reality of  the  Alice  in  Wonderland  ac- 
tions of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
Judge  the  true  import  for  themselves, 
I  insert  the  editorial  from  Barron's  issue 
of  August  2,  1971,  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject and  what  the  Treasury  offers  as  a 
supposed  Justification  for  their  actions 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  Barron's,  Aug.  2, 1971] 
•'Ik  Gold  Wi  Teiwt" — ComwiDtcK  nt  tks 

DOLLAK  Is  WaNHTG  at  HOMX  AMD    Aa^nap 

Los  Anckuss,  Calif.,  July  12. — ^Public  trad- 
ing in  gold  futures  in  an  ctpva  market  will 
be  initroduced  for  the  first  time  anywhere  In 
the  world  with  the  start  of  a  gold  futures 
contract  on  the  Wast  Coast  Commodity  Ex- 
change here  on  July  20,  It  was  announced 
today.  The  announcement  was  made  by  David 
Callahan,  president  of  the  W.C.C.E.,  which 
Inaugurated  the  first  new  VS.  comimodlty 
ex<diange  In  60  years,  on  the  West  Coast,  trad- 
ing In  silver,  ct^per.  sugar  and  cocoa,  on 
October  16, 1970. 

"Pending  r^eal  or  amendment  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934,  delivery  of  W.C.CJ!.  gold 
futures  will  be  made  in  gold  coin  (legal 
ownership  of  pre- 1934  gold  coins  Is  speolfl- 
caUy  authorised  by  the  Oold  Reaerre  Act) 
certified  and  approved  by  the  Exchange 
Board  of  Oovernors.  tn  quantities  repreaent- 
ing  the  equivalent  amount  of  weight  and 
fineness  of  200  troy  ounces  of  gold. 

"The  W.C.C.E.  president  anticipates  that 
the  Oold  Puturea  contract  wlU  attract  inter- 
naUonal  trading  .  .  .  (which)  will  generate 
a  substantial  In-fflow  of  dollars  and  thereby 
assist  in  correcting  the  current  TTjB.  deficit  In 
our  balance  of  payments.  The  effect  of  this 
International  trading  could  strengthen  the 
n.S.  dollar,  reverse  the  drain  of  gold  reservee 
from  the  trJ3.  and  aid  in  easing  of  the  world 
currency  and  economic  crisis. 

Whether  the  noble  ezparlment  would  have 
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•otileTed  Its  puipoM  will  be  long  delwted 
wherever  men  gather  to  buy  and  sell.  What's 
clear  is  that  nobody  will  ever  know.  Leaa  than 
a  week  after  launching  the  Orst  free  market 
In  gold  luturos,  one  where  the  price  Is  "fixed" 
not  by  a  handful  of  bullion  dealers  but  by 
the  forces  at  global  supply  and  demand,  the 
West  Coast  Commodity  Exchange,  bowing  to 
heavy  pressure  from  the  VS.  Treasury, 
abruptly — and,  so  Barron's  has  learned,  per- 
manently— halted  such  trading.  By  the  same 
token,  In  New  York  Olty  the  International 
Commodity  Exchange  (formerly  Produce  Ex- 
change), which  also  was  readying  a  gold 
coin  contract,  and  the  Mercantile  Exchange, 
which  had  been  set  to  start  trading  in  plaoer 
gold  (the  precious  metal  In  its  natural  state) , 
have  abandomed  their  plans.  For  the  indefi- 
nite future,  as  for  nearly  the  past  40  years, 
Americana — ^like  the  British,  and  unlike  the 
citizens  of  any  other  nation  in  the  Free 
World — ^wlll  continue  to  be  legally  barred 
from  owning  gold. 

However,  there  are  rumblings  and  stir- 
rings; more  fortunate  foreigners  might  even 
begin  to  siispect  that  the  natives  are  rest- 
less. Thus,  Journalists  whose  views  have 
faithfully  tended  to  mirror  those  of  the 
fiscal  and  monetary  authorities  lately  have 
been  printing  heretical.  Indeed  "unthink- 
able," thoughts  on  the  touchy  Issues  of  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar.  Prior  to  the  Treasury 
crackdown,  573  contracts,  with  a  gross  value 
$7.5  million,  changed  hands  on  the  W.C.C.E., 
representing,  according  to  a  spokesman,  "one 
of  the  highest  trading  volumes  of  a  new 
commodity  In  the  opening  days  in  United 
States  exchange  history."  Established  dealers 
in  gold  coins,  such  as  Coen-Messer  and 
Stack's,  recently  have  noted  a  surge  of  ac- 
tivity, while  the  Republic  National  Bank, 
one  of  the  biggest  in  the  business,  has  Just 
imposed  a  limit  of  10  to  a  customer.  Mean- 
while, in  European  financial  centers,  gold 
has  climbed  to  over  $42  an  ounce,  decisively 
above  the  $41  which  once  marked  the  upper 
reaches  of  a  well-defined  trading  range,  and 
within  sight  of  the  postwar  high.  In  mid- 
July,  from  our  Experts  Comer,  Messrs. 
Qeorge  Chittenden,  executive  vice  president 
of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  and  Stefan 
Jean  Riindt,  publisher  of  Bundt's  Intelli- 
gence, grudgingly  forecast  90  days  of  calm 
before  the  next  monetary  storm.  The  barom- 
eter is  falling  fast. 

If  one  can't  change  the  weather,  to  be  sure, 
one  can  always  smash  the  glass:  that.  In 
effect,  Is  what  the  Treasury  Department,  on 
the  local  scene  at  any  rate,  has  Just  tried  to 
do.  In  the  proces,  it  also  has  shattered  any 
Illusions  that  a  so-called  Republican  Admin- 
istration, with  respect  to  financial  matters, 
might  be  capable  of  taking  a  m<xe  enlight- 
ened or  less  doctrinaire  stance.  The  notori- 
otu  Ckild  Reserve  Act  of  1934,  which  pro- 
hibits Americans  from  owning  the  precious 
metal,  specifically  exempts  coins  minted 
prior  to  that  year  under  the  rules  of  the  West 
Coast  Commodity  Exchange,  settlement  of 
all  contracts  was  to  be  in  pre-1934  English 
sovereigns,  millions  of  which  have  been 
struck.  Yet  the  Treasury  promptly  sought, 
through  ominously  worded  press  releases,  to 
dissuade  the  Exchange  from  \mvelllng  the 
gold  futures  contract.  Then,  without  notice, 
formal  hearings  or  the  other  key  requisites 
of  due  process,  the  Department  hastily  is- 
sued new  regulations  to  "explicitly  prohibit 
the  trading  of  gold  in  any  form  on  com- 
modity exchanges  and  the  acquisition  of 
American  or  foreign  gold  coins  of  any  de- 
scription for  specidative  purposes." 

Ctouched  in  sweeping  terms,  the  Treasury 
ukase,  as  noted,  has  alarmed  at  least  one 
coin  dealer  Into  setting  a  limit  on  each  trans- 
action. For  the  time  being,  It  also  has  cowed 
the  Exchange — faced  With  the  proq^ect  of 
endless  litigation,  the  W.C.C.E.  has  opted  to 
beat  a  strategic  retreat.  Yet  the  mart  has 
made  a  point :  In  Just  a  few  days  of  trading, 
despite  a  barrage  of  threats  from  Washing- 
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ton,  a  record  volume  of  business  was  done,  at 
prices  which  in  knowledgeable  circles  evoked 
a  good  deal  of  surprise.  Nor  Is  this  the  only 
sign  of  mounting  U.S.  Interest  In  gold,  'nius, 
in  New  York  City,  Coen-Messer  reports  that 
by  the  end  of  July,  sales  had  roughly  tripled 
and  were  once  again  running  at  the  peak 
rate  of  crisis-ridden  May.  Last  week  the  firm 
was  quoUng  U.S.  20-doUar  gold  pieces — 
double  eagles — at  $76.  a  price  which.  It  adds, 
would  have  climbed  much  higher  If  the 
powers-that-be  in  1969  had  not  permitted  the 
shipment  to  these  shores  of  British  sover- 
eigns. (Six  weeks  ago,  by  the  way,  the  im- 
port of  Mexican  gold  coins — the  60-peso 
piece,  with  a  gold  content  of  37^  grams, 
sells  for  what  Coen-Messer  views  as  a  bargain 
price  of  $67 — also  was  quietly  legalized.) 

In  the  same  vein,  many  Americans  long 
have  fiouted  the  law  by  holding  gold,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  In  a  recent  series  of 
articles  which  must  have  raised  officials 
hackles,  Sylvia  Porter,  well-known  financial 
columnist,  quoted  an  estimate  by  Frans 
Pick,  "acknowledged  expert  in  the  currency 
and  gold  markets,"  that  U.S.  citizens  today 
own  4.000  tons,  worth  over  $5  billion.  Last 
Friday,  in  a  disquieting  dispatch  from  Paris, 
The  New  York  Times  reported:  "In  one  of 
the  biggest  buying  days  of  the  last  two 
years,  dealers  in  Zurich  and  London  said 
demand  came  from  'everywhere,'  including 
the  United  States."  Even  Congress  is  begin- 
ning to  sit  up  and  take  notice:  several  law- 
makers, including  Reps.  John  R.  Rarick  (D., 
La.),  Philip  M.  Crane  (R.,  Ul.),  James  A. 
McClure  (R.,  Idaho)  and  John  O.  Schmltz 
(R.,  Calif.),  have  Introduced  bills  which, 
m  effect,  would  repeal  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934. 

Lack  of  faith  in  the  once  almighty  dollar, 
in  s\im,  Is  no  longer  the  exclusive  province 
of  either  the  gnomes  of  Zurich  or  the  sheiks 
of  Araby:  it  has  spread  to  Main  street.  And 
the  reasons  are  palnfuUy  clear.  The  federal 
budget,  which  closed  out  the  1971  fiscal  year 
with  a  shortfall  of  ovw  $20  billion,  is  evi- 
dently out  of  control:  a  larger  deficit  is 
shaping  up  In  the  current  fiscal-  year.  For 
the  first  time  In  the  20th  Centxiry,  the  U.S. 
balance  of  trade,  once  a  btilwark  of  the  na- 
tion's global  accoiints,  has  turned  adverse,  a 
trend  which  persistent  currency  unsettle- 
ment,  and  the  mounting  likelihood  of  fur- 
ther upward  adjustments  in  foreign  ex- 
change, are  bound  to  aggravate.  The  balance 
of  payments,  of  course,  U  awash  in  a  sea  of 
red  Ink.  Debasement  of  the  currency  pro- 
ceeds apaoe. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Precious  metal  is  by  no  means  the  Ideal 
investment — since  1934,  as  Sylvia  Porter 
rightly  observes.  It  has  risen  a  mere  $6-$7 
an  ounce,  a  rate  of  gain  which,  eepeclally  ad- 
Justed  for  the  cost  of  Insurance,  storage  and 
the  like,  makes  even  the  lOS  funds  (see  page 
3)  look  pretty  good.  What's  more,  as  a  Roths- 
child once  said  about  the  stock  market,  gold 
"will  fiuctuate,"  on  occasion  violently.  At  the 
1969  year-end,  to  illustrate,  It  actuaUy  sold 
below  $35  an  ounce.  Even  the  latest  up- 
surge— though  reportedly  better  financed, 
less  speciilative  and  more  determined  than 
most — may  in  its  turn  subside.  But  for  the 
moment,  and  perhaps  for  the  duration  of  the 
monetary  crisis,  the  watchword  seems  to 
be  "in  gold  we  truat."— Robert  M.  Blelberg. 

Undex  Sxcrxtaxt  or  tbz  Tbxasttxt 

FOB   MONXTART  AfTAIKS, 

Washington,  D.O.,  Augutt  3. 1971. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rakick, 
HoiLse  of  Repreaentativet 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAx  Mr.  Raricx:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  a  report  on  the  Treasury's 
recent  amendments  to  the  Oold  Regulations. 

These  Regulations,  promulgated  vmder  the 
Emergency  Banking  Act  of  1933,  the  Gold  Re- 
serve Act  of  1984  and  the  various  Executive 
Orders  Issued  piursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
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talnad  in  these  statutes,  have  for  many  years 
prohibited  Americans  from  holding  or  deal- 
ing In  gold  without  a  license.  Licenses  are 
issued  to  permit  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
gold  for  customary  industrial,  profewional 
or  artistic  purposes. 

In  addition,  the  Gold  Regulations  permit 
the  inqwrtatlon,  acquisition  and  holding  of 
gold  coins  of  reoognlMd  4>eclal  value  to  col- 
lectors of  rare  and  unusual  coins.  Gold  coins 
minted  prior  to  1934  are  tnoluded  among 
those  considered  to  be  of  reoognlaed  special 
value  to  ccdlectors  of  rare  and  unusual  coins 
and  thus  are  authorized  to  be  Imported,  ao- 
qiUred  or  held  without  a  Treasury  license. 
The  purpose  is  to  permit  coin  collectors  and 
dealers  in  numismatic  items  to  acquire  and 
sell  gold  coins  for  coin  collecting  purposes. 

This  provision  of  the  Regulations  has  been 
Interpreted  by  the  courts  in  light  of  this 
purpose,  and  it  has  been  held  that  such  coins 
may  be  bought  and  sold  only  for  numismatic 
purposes  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  aoqiilr- 
ing  the  gold  bullion  contained  therein.  Far- 
ber  v.  United  States,  114  P.  2d  6  (9th  Clr. 
1940).  The  Regulation  was  not  Intended  to 
permit,  nor  does  it  permit,  the  acqviisltlon  of 
gold  coins  for  speciUativa  rather  than  numis- 
matic purposes. 

On  July  11,  1971,  the  West  Coast  Com- 
modity Exchange  announced  that  it  would 
open  trading  In  gold  futures.  According  to 
the  announcement,  "pending  repeal  or 
amendment  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1984. 
delivery  .  .  ,  will  be  made  in  gold  coin  ,  .  . 
representing  the  equivalent  amount  of 
weight  and  fineness  of  200  troy  ounces  of 
gold."  This  was  apparently  based  on  the 
assumption  that,  because  of  the  exenq>tlon 
in  the  Treasury's  Gold  RegiUatlons  as  re- 
gards pre-1934  gold  coins,  the  trading  of 
such  gold  coins  on  commodity  exchanges  was 
permissible. 

On  July  16,  because  of  the  considerable 
public  Interest  which  had  been  generated  by 
the  announcement  of  the  Exchange,  the 
Treasury  Department  issued  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  terms  and  conditions  un- 
der which  Americans  may  acquire,  hold,  and 
use  gold  In  any  form  are  prescribed  by  the 
Gold  Regulations,  and  that  "these  regula- 
tions do  not  permit  the  speculative  trading 
in  gold  or  gold  futures  as  proposed  by  the 
West  Coast  Commodity  Exchange."  On  July 
20,  the  Exchange  began  trading  in  gold 
futures. 

Obviously,  in  light  of  the  long-standing 
Government  policy  against  permitting  Amer- 
icans to  speculate  in  gold,  this  could  not  be 
permitted  to  continue.  On  July  22.  this  De- 
partment amended  its  Gold  Regulations  to 
reaffirm  and  clarify  the  long-standing  gold 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  speculation 
in  gold  In  any  form  Is  prohibited.  These 
amendments  explicitly  prohibit  the  trading 
of  gold  in  any  form  on  commodity  exchanges 
and  the  acquisition  of  American  or  foreign 
gold  coins  of  any  description  for  speculative 
purposes.  They  will  not,  however,  limit  In 
any  way  the  types  of  transactions  currently 
engaged  In  by  coin  collectors  or  licensees 
under  present  authority. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Patti.  a.  Volckzb. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF  CAUrOUOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971  ' 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Cooperation  at  Colorado 
State  University  invited  the  administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 


velopment. Mr.  John  A.  Hannah,  to  ad- 
dress their  recent  meeting  at  Port  Collins, 
Colo. 

I  believe  that  the  remarks  of  this  far- 
sighted  public  official  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  Members  of  Congress,  and  I  include 
Mr.  Hannah's  speech  in  the  Rkcors  at 
this  point: 

AORICTTLiTURAL  AMD  iNTXaNATIOItAI. 
DXVXLOPMXNT 

(Address  by  John  A.  Hannah) 

Your  Invitation  for  me  to  be  here  this 
morning  provides  a  welcome  opportxinlty  to 
renew  long-standing  associations  and 
friendships. 

The  oo(q>eratlve  movement  has  been  a 
part  of  my  life — In  my  early  days  In  rural 
Michigan,  during  my  ten  years  as  a  coopera- 
tive extension  worker  and  throughout  my 
many  years  In  university  administration  at 
Michigan  State  University.  The  cooperatives 
have  played  a  vital  role  In  bring  this  country 
to  its  pre-eminent  position  in  world  agri- 
culture. I  have  deep  respect  for  your  fwc^le. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  be  a  part  of  this  program 
today. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Cooperatives  of  this  country  are 
assoclatee  of  long-standing.  We  are  ctie- 
brating  ten  yean  of  partnership  Uiis  year. 

This  partnership  was  formally  chartered 
ten  years  ago  in  1961  when  Congress  re- 
organized our  foreign  assistance  program 
into  AJ.D.  It  was  stipulated  that  AJJ3. 
shouldn't  "encoiirage  the  development  and 
use  of  oooperativee,  credit  unions,  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations"  in  its  programs 
to  assist  the  people  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. In  Aug\ist  1961  a  special  Advisory 
Committee  on  Cooperatives  was  organized 
to  recommend  a  program  for  carrying  out 
this  mandate.  Their  recommendati<»is  have 
been  the  basis  for  a  working  partnership 
which  extends  to  this  day. 

This  partnership  has  yielded  many  success 
stories. 

A.IJ}.  and  the  cooperatives  share  a  deep 
affinity  of  purpose — a  common  concern  to 
infiuence  the  Uvea  of  people  in  ways  that  will 
contribute  to  their  well-being,  and  to  the 
building  of  productive  societies.  It  Is  this 
concern  which  has  animated  the  partnership 
of  the  past  ten  years  and  which  ensures  Its 
future  durability. 

n 

My  purpose  this  morning  is  to  look  briefiy 
at  agriculture  In  the  lower  Income  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  in  what 
we  call  the  LDCs  (Less  Developed  Coun- 
tries)— where  two-thirds  of  all  the  world's 
people  live. 

Hunger  dominates  the  landscape.  There 
are  up  to  a  billion  and  a  half  hungry  or 
undernourished  people  In  the  less  developed 
countries  today.  This  is  close  to  half  the 
world's  population.  Some  do  not  have  enough 
to  eat;  others  eat  enough  but  siiffer  because 
their  diet  is  deficient  in  protein,  minerals  or 
vitamins.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
10,000  people  die  of  malnutrition  every  day. 

Food  production  has  been  rising  steadily 
in  the  less  developed  countries  and  is  now 
36%  higher  than  10  years  ago.  But  popula- 
tion has  grown  almost  as  rapidly.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  global  food  production  per  per- 
son is  not  much  higher  today  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago. 

If  hunger  is  to  be  alleviated  in  the  next 
thirty  years  the  world  must  learn  to  grow 
three  times  as  much  food  as  it  now  does. 

Fortunately,  a  hopeful  beginning  has  been 
made.  Research  has  produced  high-yielding 
varieties  of  wheat  and  rice  and  other  crops 
which,  when  used  with  the  proper  amounts 
and  kinds  of  fertUlzer  and  with  water  and 
pesticides,  can  greatly  Increase  a  farmer's 
yield.  Farmers,  particularly  In  Asia,  are 
rapidly  adopting  the  new  wheat  and  rice 
varieties   and  the   new   cultural   practices. 
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Plant.1ng»  have  Increased  from  36,000  aoes 
In  1966  to  more  than  44  million  acres  last 
year.  As  a  result  wheat  production  in  Weat 
Pakistan  Jumped  60%  In  two  years.  India 
has  achieved  three  successive  record  crops 
of  more  than  100  million  tons  of  cereal  grains 
per  year.  The  Philippines  is  becoming  self- 
sufficient  in  rice.  It  looks  as  though  Vietnam 
may  produce  enough  rice  this  year  to  support 
Its  needs,  and  significant  Increases  In  coun- 
tries all  over  the  globe. 

All  of  this  has  been  termed  "The  Green 
Revolution." 

The  Agency  tot  International  Development 
has  played  a  major  role  in  spreading  this  new 
technology.  A.IJ3.  finances  one-fourth  of  the 
cost  of  the  International  Research  Stations 
of  the  IRRI  In  the  PhUippines,  the  CIMMYT 
operations  in  Mexico,  the  Tropical  Agricul- 
tural Stations  in  Colombia  and  in  Nigeria. 
We  will  fund  one  fo\urth  of  the  beginning 
cost  and  operating  expenses  of  the  Livestock 
Disease  Research  Center  in  East  Africa.  We 
have  helped  finance  construction  of  fertilizer 
factories  and  exports  of  fertilizer,  pesticides, 
and  water  pumps  to  the  developing  countries. 
Our  advisors  have  played  a  key  role  in  help- 
ing countries  develop  farm  pricing  and 
marketing  policies  which  have  Improved  the 
incentive  for  farmers  to  use  the  new  seeds 
and  Increase  their  production.  We  have  en- 
couraged the  development  of  agricultural 
universities  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 

The  significance  of  the  "Green  Revolution" 
Is  not  that  It  solves  the  food  problems  of 
the  developing  countries,  but  that  It  points 
the  way  toward  a  solution. 

First,  It  proves  that  ta-adlUonal  farmers 
In  developing  countries  will  adopt  modem 
methods  of  clear  benefit  to  them.  For  years, 
the  "backward,  traditional"  farmer  was  the 
despair  of  development  planners  in  the  poor 
countries.  He  was  described  as  apathetic,  illit- 
erate, freighted  with  centuries  of  cultural 
and  religious  inhibitions  and  frozen  in  the 
farming  practices  followed  by  the  genera- 
tions preceding  him.  The  "Green  Revolu- 
tion" has  shown  that  farmers  in  poor  ooiin- 
trles  like  farmers  here  have  a  clear  perception 
of  their  own  self-interest  Given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  double  or  triple  their  yields,  they 
will  eagerly  adopt  new  methods. 

The  "Green  Revolution"  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  role  for  production-oriented  re- 
search In  solving  food  problems.  Ten  years 
ago,  efforts  to  Improve  agriculture  In  the 
poor  countries  were  directed  primarily  toward 
importing  techniques  used  In  the  West. 
Technology  designed  for  large  farms  In  the 
temperate  zones  often  proved  unsuitable  ot 
uneconomical  for  small  farms  in  warmer 
climates.  The  "Green  Revolution"  has  shown 
that  research  to  develop  technologies  specif- 
ically suited  for  farming  conditions  in  the 
LDC's  can  produce  large  pay-offs. 

Matched  against  the  enormity  of  the  world 
food  problems,  the  "Green  Revolution"  to 
date  is  a  small  step  forward.  But  It  has  eased 
the  food  deficit  in  some  of  the  world's  most 
critical  areas;  it  provides  an  Impetus  to  at- 
tack the  tasks  of  the  future. 

What  are  these  tasks? 

The  first  and  most  basic  Is  to  sustain  and 
accelerate  the  present  increases  in  grain 
production.  There  Is  much  work  to  be  done 
in  extending  the  present  technology,  partic- 
ularly to  small  farmers.  The  new  wheats  and 
rices — to  be  most  effective — do  best  when 
used  in  areas  with  controlled  irrigation.  Un- 
fortimately,  adequately  oontroUed  water 
supplies  are  available  to  only  a  minor  part 
of  the  arable  lands  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  For  the  "Green  Revolution"  to  be 
fully  effective  we  must  have  varieties  and 
techniques  which  produce  well  in  the  dry 
lands,  or  the  rain-fed  lands  where  there  Is 
not  too  much  rain. 

Increases  In  grain  production — which  pro- 
vide mainly  calories — must  be  matched  by 
Increases  in  protein  foods.  Protein  malnutri- 
tion affects  approximately  80%  of  all  people 
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In  less  developed  ooimtries.  It  exacts  a  tre- 
mendous human  toll,  particularly  among 
children.  Child  mortality  In  developing 
countries  Is  of  staggering  proportions. 
Children  under  five  In  Pakistan  and  Brazil 
constitute  under  one-fifth  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, but  account  for  four-fifths  of  aU 
deaths;  for  66%  of  the  deaths  in  India,  for 
68%  of  all  deaths  in  the  U.A.R.  (Egypt) .  The 
percentage  of  children  ages  one  to  fotu*  vrho 
die  In  Pakistan  is  40  times  higher  than  in 
Japan;  and  80  times  higher  than  In  Sweden. 
Deaths  are  measurable.  Less  dramatic  and 
less  visible  is  the  toll  aonong  the  survivors. 
The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  recently  reported  that  of 
the  800  milUon  children  now  screwing  up  in 
the  developing  countries  more  than  two- 
thirds  will  "encounter  sickness  or  disabling 
diseases  either  brought  on  c»  aggravated  by 
protein-calorie  malnutrition." 

There  Is  now  clear  evidence  that  malnu- 
trition in  Infancy  and  during  the  fetal  period 
may  be  aaaooiated  with  mental  retardation. 
Severe  malnutrition  can  lead  to  permanent 
brain  damage.  The  continuing  lag  In  ameli- 
orating the  world's  nutrition  problem  may 
result  each  year  in  a  new  class  of  sub-normal 
children — listless,  lacking  in  curiosity,  un- 
responsive to  stimulation,  unable  to  learn, 
headed  for  improductive  lives. 

The  research  and  development  dollars 
which  have  been  focused  on  the  worlds  sta- 
ples— wheat,  rice,  and  com — ^need  to  be 
stretched  to  Include  the  heavier  protein 
crops.  This  means  continuing  work  develop- 
ing grains  with  higher  protein  content  such 
as  the  recently  developed  high  lysine  coma. 
It  also  means  focusing  increased  attention  on 
less  familiar  crops:  oow  peas,  pigeon  peaa, 
chick  peas,  as  well  as  dry  beans,  sojrbeans, 
and  peanuts.  These  legumes  are  efficient 
sources  of  protein.  In  many  less  developed 
countries  they  lana  part  of  the  traditional 
diet,  including  the  diets  for  the  poorest  peo- 
ple. They  are  less  oostly  than  animal  prod- 
ucts. Protein  from  beef,  the  most  expeosive 
source,  costs  over  thirty  times  as  much  as 
protein  from  soybeans,  the  cheapest. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  areas  »T»tiTi»i 
production  is  an  important  sotirce  of  protein. 
In  sub-Sahara  Africa  today,  there  are  ap- 
proxlmately  120  million  head  of  cattle — one- 
eighth  of  the  world's  supply.  Yet  they  produce 
only  one-twentieth  of  the  worlds  beef.  Low 
production  stems  from  marked  seasonal  var- 
iations in  forage  and  water  supplies  which 
in  turn  imposes  a  system  of  nomadic  grazing, 
high  losses  from  disease,  excessively  slow 
growth  rates,  and  Inefllcient  marketing 
systems. 

Iliere  is  a  clear  need — In  the  next  decade^ 
for  following  the  "Green  Revolution"  with  a 
protein  revolution. 

The  pattern  which  the  United  States  fol- 
lowed— whereby  migrations  from  the  ftem 
were  largely  absorbed  In  the  cities — canxtoC 
be  duplicated  In  the  developing  countrtee. 

It  is  clear  that  by  the  end  ot  t.hi«  cen- 
tury— thirty  years  from  now — the  world  must 
not  cxily  grow  three  times  as  much  food  but 
that  it  must  provide  Jobs  for  twice  as  many 
people.  Large  increases  in  production  must 
be  obtained  from  millions  of  intensively 
worked  small  farms — by  American  standards 
vary  smaU  farms  of  1  to  30  acres  each.  The 
extremely  productive  U.8.  system  of  agricul- 
ture cannot  be  tran^lanted  around  the 
world  because  of  enormous  differences  In 
population  densities  and  because  the  hl^ 
cost  of  American  style  mechanlBatlon  is 
much  too  expensive  for  the  poor  eoonomlee 
and  the  small  farms  of  the  developing 
countries. 

Japan  has  achieved  an  agricultural  braak- 
througb  with  an  avnage  farm  size  of  two 
and  one-half  acres.  Taiwan  and  Korea  are 
following  similar  paths. 

The  pdnt  Is  that  the  search  for  a  solu- 
tion to  the  world  food  problem — for  new 
grain  varieties  and  protein  foods — must  be 
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m  search  for  taohnology  itbteib.  mimU  Cuim 
can  \ue  m  well  m  large  aOoott  famu.  In- 
oreaeed  attmiUon  must  be  glTen  to  Insuring 
that  small  tenna  hare  ■nniiw  to  the  toola 
of  modem  ■grlctUture  production  Inputs, 
credit,    markets    and    teehnleal    advice.    It 

U     a     twofold     task — flniUng    tawHiHgiTf     lo 

booet  pnxluctlon  on  small  Harms;  <i ruling 
means  to  help  small  farmer*— ^rlth  their 
limited  reeoures — utlllae  modem  agricultural 
techniques. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  farm  cooperatives 
can  be  helpful  in  this  task.  They  played  a 
key  role  in  Japan's  agricultural  growth.  They 
have  been  central  to  the  great  progress  in 
Korea  and  in  Taiwan.  Before  the  internal 
commotion  In  Pakistan  of  the  past  few 
months  one  of  the  most  helpful  demonstra- 
tions In  the  world  was  in  Comllla. 

Comllla  Thana  in  East  Pakistan  Is  one  of 
the  poorest  in  the  world.  There  are  on  the 
average  2000  people  per  each  square  mile. 
The  average  size  farm  is  only  1.7  acres.  Per 
capita  Income  was  $40  to  $60  per  year.  Yet 
an  energetic  cooperative  program  has  trans- 
formed the  Thana  or  county.  Rice  yields  In- 
creased 96%  In  five  years.  In  ten  years  the 
assets  of  the  Comllla  County  federation  have 
grown  to  more  than  $6.0  million.  The  society 
owns  two  cold  storage  plants,  a  modem 
creamery,  a  rice  mill,  transport  equipment 
and  warehouses.  Having  visited  this  project 
many  times  from  the  time  when  it  was  only 
an  idea  to  the  last  time  a  year  ago — I  hope 
it  survives  the  tragic  troubles  of  these  days. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  cooperatives 
of  America  can  make  a  continuing  contribu- 
tion to  development  of  agriciilture  abroad. 
There  are  opportunities  for  American  co- 
operatives to  help  with  unsolved  questions 
of  how  best  to  bring  the  small  farmer  into 
the  mainstream  of  agricultural  development. 
We  In  A.IJ3.  will  continue  to  call  on  your 
expertise  to  help  us  in  answering  requests 
for  assistance  from  abroad.  But  your  role 
need  not  be  limited  to  an  alliance  with  the 
government.  There  is  room  for  cooperatives 
In  this  country  to  reach  out  directly  to  co- 
operatives abroad.  There  are  opportunities — 
as  has  been  done  with  the  cooperative  fertil- 
iser plant  In  India — ^for  the  American 
cooperatives  to  extend  their  financial  re- 
sources to  help  cooperatives  abroad. 

The  question — I  suppose — Is  why?  Why 
should  the  American  cooperatives  respond  to 
these  needs?  Why  should  we  have  a  foreign 
assistance  program?  To  put  It  more  directly, 
what's  m  it  for  tis?  What's  In  it  for  you? 

Agrlcultiure  and  Industry  in  the  United 
Btatee  benefit  as  Incomes  go  up  In  the  lower 
Income  countries.  Data  from  a  wide  spectrum 
of  developing  coimttlee  showa  that  for  every 
rise  of  10  percent  in  the  real  per  capita  In- 
come of  lower  Income  countries,  their  total 
commercial  food  imports  from  the  U.S.  In- 
creases about  16  percent.  Countrlee  that  have 
experienced  a  substantial  measure  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  have  substantially  Increased 
their  Imports  of  UB.  agricultural  products. 
As  an  example,  in  the  last  ten  years,  UjS. 
commercial  agricultural  exports  to  Taiwan 
Increased  by  25  times,  nils  Is  slny)le  eco- 
nomics. As  incomes  go  up  there  la  more 
money  to  buy  things — Including  exports  from 
the  U.S.  They  buy  not  only  UJ3.  agrlciUtural 
products  but  a  wide  variety  of  the  products 
of  our  total  industrial  complex. 

One  dollar  out  of  every  seven  of  UJS. 
farm  Income  is  derived  from  exports.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  sales  are  to  Eiurope,  Japan, 
and  Canada,  but  one-third  comes  from  sales 
to  the  LDC's.  In  1950  Japan  Imported  $349 
million  of  agricultural  products  frton  the  U.S. 
In  1970,  30  years  later,  they  purchased  $1.1 
billion  of  agricultural  products  from  the  U.S. 
The  first  time  in  history  that  any  nation  has 
purchased  more  than  $1  billion  worth  of 
UwS.  farm  produce  In  a  single  year. 

Working  with  the  people  of  the  lower  In- 
come countries  on  their  problems  can  be  a 
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mutually  enriching  process.  Solutions  found 
to  problems  there  can  be  used  here.  For  ex- 
ample: in  plant  breeding,  research  on  germ 
plasm  abroad  can  have  direct  applicability 
here.  In  health,  years  of  research  on  human 
diseases  In  the  less-developed  countries  has 
yielded  results  from  which  we  too  gain  pro- 
tection. This  Is  true  now  of  the  dreaded 
human  disease  cholera,  for  which  effective 
new  meank  of  treatment  and  control  have 
been  developed  in  Asia.  Currently  a  cholera 
epidemic  Is  a  problem  in  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa  and  threatens  elsewhere. 
The  threat  would  be  far  greater  had  not 
Intensive  Investment  in  research  on  cholera 
in  Asia  been  made  some  years  ago.  We  now 
not  only  have  vaccines  to  help  prevent  it, 
but  we  have  the  know-how  to  cure  and 
save  the  lives  of  those  who  contract  It  If 
It  Is  detected  early. 

Our  concern  that  food  production  tw  In- 
creased must  be  conditioned  by  a  coooem 
for  how  It  is  Increased — a  concern  that  in- 
creases In  food  production  not  fill  people's 
belllee  at  the  cost  of  disrupOng  their  lives 
or  pauperizing  their  souls. 

In  our  country  and  In  other  IndustrlaUaed 
countries,  agriculture  has  grown  largely  by 
Increasing  the  slae  of  farms  and  substituting 
machines  for  human  labor.  Rapidly  growing 
urban  industries  have  abaorfoed  the  suipliis 
MxT  from  the  countryside. 

Urban  unemployment  in  most  less-devel- 
oped countries  Is  already  high — more  than 
20%  In  some  countrlee.  Fed  by  twenty  years 
of  rapid  population  growth,  the  potential 
labor  force  In  the  LDC's  will  increase  by  30% 
in  this  decade.  Unemployment  in  the  LDC's 
wUl  substantially  Increase  In  the  lB70s. 

Even  if  we  assume  that  urban  employment 
Increases  at  a  high  rate  of ,  say  4  or  6  percent 
a  year,  it  would  take  50  years  for  a  country 
such  as  Nigeria — which  now  has  80  percent 
of  its  people  In  agriculture — to  reduce  that 
percentage  In  agriculture  to  80  percent.  In 
the  meantime,  the  abeolute  size  of  the  aigrl- 
cultural  labor  force  would  have  Increased 
threefold. 

There  are,  however,  more  fundamental  rea- 
sons fcr  continuing  to  be  concerned  with 

events  abroad.  Our  basic  national  interest 

the  concern  for  peace  and  for  the  building  of 
an  orderly  community  of  nations — is  well 
served  by  this  concern. 

The  problems  of  thte  world  are  not  con- 
tained by  boundaries.  Dlaeeses  ignore  na- 
tional boundaries.  Pollution  flows  across  na- 
tional boundaries.  Trade  and  the  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  vitally  affeot  the  well- 
being  of  all  nations. 

The  sense  of  Injustice,  frustration,  and 
bitterness  which  will  accrue  If  the  peoples 
In  the  less-developed  world  are  unable  to  see 
progress  toward  a  better  life  canixH  be  bot- 
tled up.  Violence,  too.  flows  across  the  na- 
tional borders. 

In  conclusion  let's  take  a  brief  look  at  the 
number  one  problem  that  faces  the  whole 
human  race — the  population  problem.  There 
are  now  about  three  and  a  half  billion  people 
In  the  world — three  times  the  population  of 
one  hundred  years  ago. 

In  another  100  years,  at  tha  present  growth 
rate,  there  could  be  as  many  as  30  billion 
people  on  this  earth.  If  by  the  year  2040  we 
could  reduce  the  birth  rate  to  the  number 
that  would  replace  the  population  of  that 
time  or  a  family  average  of  no  more  than  two 
children,  the  world  population  would  sta- 
bilize 70  years  Uter  In  3110  at  about  fifteen 
billion  (^  of  30  billion)— still  an  awesome 
figure  and  more  than  four  times  the  preeent 
world  population. 

If  the  world  could  achieve  the  two-child 
famUy  by  the  year  2,000  (30  years  from 
now — certainly  not  an  easy  task)  the  world 
popiUatlon  wUl  stabilize  70  years  later  In 
2070  at  8J  billion — more  than  double  the 
present  population  and  an  itnTiutufj^  burden 
to  place  on  the  aartb's  tesouioaa. 
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We  In  the  UB.  cannot  Ignore  this  world- 
wide problem,  and  concentrate  only  on  our 
domestic  concerns. 

The  UB.  has  a  profoimd  national  Interest 
In  participating  In  the  IntemaUonal  devel- 
opment effort.  There  can  be  no  assured  peace 
for  Americans  unless  we  Join  the  other 
developed  nations  of  the  world  In  a  con- 
tinuing eflctft  to  develop  a  stable  world  order. 
We  cannot  ask  ourselves  where  the  United 
States  will  be  in  the  next  few  decades  with- 
out first  asking  where  the  world  will  be. 

People  In  the  poor  countries  no  longer  be- 
lieve that  Ood  ordained  that  their  children 
must  go  hungry  and  sometimes  die  because 
there  Is  no  food  for  them. 

They  are  easily  convinced  that  there  Is 
something  wrong  when  In  this  decade  of 
the  seventies  their  people  must  die  because 
there  Is  no  health  care,  no  vaodnes  to  pn- 
vent  epidemic  dlseasee,  no  clean  water  to 

drink,  no  education  for  their  children no 

schools — no  books — no  teachers. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  all  of  the  people  on 
this  earth  live  in  the  same  world.  This  Is 
the  world  our  children  and  their  oblldien 
must  live  In  too. 

It  U  unreallsUc  to  plan  for  a  better  world 
for  our  children  and  our  grandchildren  un- 
less we  recognize  that  the  kind  of  a  world 
they  will  live  In  30  years,  00  years,  100  years 
from  now  will  be  determined  to  a  substantial 
degree  by  what  happens  to  the  world  tt»%t 
the  other  two  thirds  live  In. 

There  Is  really  no  altenuktlve  but  for  our 
country  to  Join  with  the  peoples  of  the 
other  naUons  of  the  free  world  In  a  common 
effort  to  do  our  fair  share  to  help  thoss 
coimtrles  who  want  to  help  themselves  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  Uvea  of  thslr  people 
too. 

That  Is  what  foreign  assistance  Is  all  about. 
That  is  what  there  Is  In  It  for  all  of  us. 

That  U  why  the  leaders  of  American  co- 
operatives deserve  credit  and  commendation 
for  their  continuing  interest  In  and  willing- 
ness to  help  provide  better  lives  for  aU 
people  everywhere.  I  urge  that  you  keep  up 
your  Interest  and  your  good  work.  It  is  all 
worth  the  effort. 


CmES  CUT  SCHOOL  CLASSES 
IN  MONEY  BIND 

HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF  nxiNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPKEBENTATIVEB 
ThursOay.  August  5.  197t 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  most  serious  problem  in  our  urban 
areas.  I  am  speaking  of  the  severe  finan- 
cial crisis  facing  our  public  school  sys- 
tems. A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  described  in  some  detail  the  dlfS- 
culties  in  maintaining  current  school 
programs  in  the  face  of  ever  rising  costs. 
Most  of  the  increased  expenditures  have 
resulted  from  recent  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  with  teachers.  But  as 
teachers  have  received  well  deserved  in- 
creases in  compensation  the  city  school 
systems  have  not  been  funded  adequately 
to  meet  the  costs.  In  my  city  of  Chicago 
the  school  board,  on  the  recommendation 
of  our  able  Superintendent  James  P. 
Redmond,  voted  to  close  the  school^  for 
an  additional  12  days  in  December.  While 
this  may  seem  like  a  drastic  step  the 
alternatives  were  far  worse.  The  board 
could  have  cut  our  4,700  Jobs,  many  td. 
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them  teaching  positions,  or  borrowed 
money  against  its  1972  budget.  Either 
course  of  action  would  have  been  unac- 
ceptable In  that  it  would  only  tend  to 
aggravate  an  already  dismal  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  making  these  re- 
marks only  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  a 
situation  of  which  I  am  sure  they  are  all 
aware.  Our  financially  plagued  cities  are 
unable  to  receive  support  from  their 
similarly  distressed  State  governments. 
We  in  the  Congress  must  not  turn  our 
backs  on  the  need  for  improved  educa- 
tion, especially  when  the  national  ad- 
ministration seems  unwilling  to  take  the 
initiative.  How  ludicrous  it  is  for  us  to 
extol  the  virtues  of  education  to  our 
urban  young  as  a  vehicle  for  escaping  the 
poverty  of  our  central  cities  and  then 
stand  by  and  watch  our  school  systems 
die  before  our  eyee.  I  would  urge  the 
Congress  to  Investigate  every  possible 
means  of  assisting  our  suffering  educa- 
tional Institutions  so  that  the  right  of 
every  American  to  a  good  education  can 
be  preserved. 

At  this  Ume  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
copy  of  the  Washington  Post  article 
which,  I  believe,  contains  a  concise  sum- 
mary of  the  problem. 
CiTiKS  Cut  Scbool  Ci^usis  nf  Monzt  Bind 
(By  Peter  MUlus) 

Chicago  will  simply  shut  down  Its  public 
schools  for  most  of  December  If  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  and  the  state  legislature  can 
not  come  up  with  another  $23B  mlUlon. 

Philadelphia  cut  out  all  extracurricular 
activities,  including  high  school  sports.  It 
had  to  pay  its  teachers  In  scrip  at  the  end 
of  last  school  year.  It  is  starting  this  year 
$68  million  In  the  hole,  is  "going  to  open  in 
September  and  carry  on  as  long  as  funds 
permit." 

Detroit  let  200  teaching  positions  remain 
unfilled  last  spring,  stopped  repainting  its 
old  schools,  put  Its  maintenance  crews  on  a 
four -day  week  Instead  of  five  and  still  fin- 
ished with  a  $30  million  deficit.  Assured 
1971-72  school  revenue  Is  $230  million.  Pro- 
jected school  expenses — $280  mtninn  so  far, 
no  answer  to  the  dilemma. 

Theee  are  three  touchy  examples  of  a 
ruktional  school  money  crisis  bullcUng  up  In 
some  degree  in  almost  every  school  district 
as  the  new  school  year  approaches.  It  Is  most 
acute  and  most  dramatic  In  big  cities.  So 
acute  that  growing  numbers  of  districts  do 
not  have  enough  money  to  stand  still. 

District  after  district  is  having  to  cut  back 
on  school  services  or,  as  the  Chicago  sehod 
bocu'd  voted  to  do  last  Wednesday,  close 
down  the  school  system  for  months — if  neces- 
sary. 

"It's  happening  all  over,  and  It's  getting 
worse,"  says  Sam  M.  Lambert,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation (NEA).  "It's  the  tightest  year  in  the 
last  20." 

The  problem  is  no  longer  crowded  class- 
rooms from  the  postwar  baby  boom  and 
rising  enrollments;  as  it  was  In  the  1960's  and 
most  of  the  19e0's.  In  big  cities  espeolaUy,  en- 
rollments now  are  stable,  or  even  «<a«iiT><wff 
sUghUy. 
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Nor  is  the  issue  bringing  down  class  sizes, 
adding  remedial  teachers,  offering  new  for- 
eign languages,  or  other  ln4>rovements  in 
service. 

The  problem  now  Is  finding  funds  to  cover 
steadily  increasing  teacher  pay. 

In  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  Detroit,  and  else- 
where, the  impending  deficits  are  due  almost 
entirely  to  pay  raises  sought  and  won  In  col- 
lective bargaining  by  those  dtiss'  strong 
teacher  imlons. 
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Boston's  public  school  enrollment  has  held 
steady  recently,  yet  Its  school  budget  "has 
doubled  In  the  last  five  years,  which  Is  slnoe 
coUeotlve  bargaining  began."  says  Leo  J. 
Burke,  the  system's  business  manager. 

It  Is  difficult,  however,  for  even  the  severest 
of  critics  to  argue  that  tea<^er8  In  Boston 
or  elsewhere  are  driving  ta^ayers  to  rebel- 
lion and  school  systems  Into  bankruptcy. 

In  Boston  five  years  ago  a  beginning 
teacher  with  a  bachelor's  degree  was  paid 
$3500,  according  to  Burke.  Starting  pay  now 
la  $7800,  more  than  double  the  flve-year-old 
figure — but  still  not  a  princely  sum. 

A  few  staUstiCB  suggest  the  national  di- 
mensions of  the  problem. 

BALAZT  ZNCaXASX 

In  the  10  school  years  from  1960-61  to 
1970-71,  public  school  enrollment  nationwide 
rose  27  per  cent,  according  to  NEA  calcula- 
tions. 

In  the  same  period,  pubUc  sChod  expendi- 
tures rose  162.1  per  cent. 

Part  of  the  coet  Increase  was  due  to  school 
Improvement,  "nie  n\unber  of  public  class- 
room teachers  rose  by  45.4  per  cent,  more  than 
half  again  as  fast  as  such  factors  as  eiuroU- 
ment,  lower  class  sizes,  and  more  course 
offeclngs. 

But  a  larger  part  at  the  cost  Increase  was 
due  to  pay  raises.  Teacher  pay  typlcaUy 
makes  up  three-fifths  to  three-fourths  of 
school  budgets,  and  average  teacher  pay  went 
up  77.9  per  cent  In  the  igeO's,  from  $5449 
In  1960-61  to  $9,689  In  1970-71. 

ISeanwhlle,  taxpayna  expressing  thetr 
opinions. 

In  1060,  American  voters  approved  only 
56.8  per  cent  of  the  public  school  bond  issues 
put  before  them — 43.6  per  cent  of  dollar  value 
of  the  offerings. 

In  Just  that  year,  the  total  rejected  was 
$2.2  billion.  Compared  with  this,  the  total 
rejected  In  1960  was  $368  million — only  20.4 
per  cent  of  all  bonds  at  stake  in  that  year. 

The  game  can  be  tough.  In  New  Ja«ey, 
voters  In  most  towns  must  approve,  not  just 
bonds,  but  whole  school  budgets  at  the  polls 
each  year.  According  to  NEA's  Lambert,  this 
year  they  have  voted  down  163  of  440. 
crms  PASS  woasr 

The  emerging  teacher-taxpayer  tug-of-war 
Is  strongest  In  cities,  partly  because  teacher 
unions  are  typlcaUy  more  powerful  there, 
partly  because  blg-clty  tax  bases  are  eroding 
and  have  more  demands  on  them  than  do 
those  In  the  suburbs. 

Some  cities  manage  to  stay  short  of  dls- 
astw.  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Dallas  and 
Miami  think  they  can  make  It  throu^  the 
year  without  serious  cutbacks — but  without 
major  improvements,  either. 

But  New  York,  with  all  of  its  other  prob- 
lems, is  $40  million  short  of  what  it  needs 
to  cover  next  scbool  year's  higher  pay  rates. 
And  It  hasnt  yet  decided  how  It  will  cut 
back  to  make  ends  meet. 

The  problem  is  also  less  acute  here  than 
in  some  other  urban  areas.  Both  the  D.C. 
and  Prince  George's  systems,  respectively  the 
nation's  13th  and  10th  largest,  will  be 
making  some  cutbacks  this  year.  The  District 
cutback  Is  the  first  In  recent  memory. 

The  money  crisis  has  produced  various 
calls  for  reform.  Some  say  the  schools  aren't 
giving  the  taxpayers  their  money's  worth. 
"We  must  stop  congratulating  ourselves  for 
spending  nearly  as  much  money  on  educa- 
tion as  does  the  entire  rest  of  the  world — 
$66  billion  a  year  on  all  levels — ^when  we  are 
not  getting  as  much  as  we  should  out  of  the 
dollars  we  spend,"  President  Nixon  told  Con- 
gress in  his  1970  message  on  educational 
reform. 

"Major  new  expenditures"  should  be 
preceded  by  "fundamental  studies,"  Mr. 
Nixon  said.  "We  will  ask  the  Congress  to 
supply  many  more  dollars  for  education," 
but  only  "as  we  get  more  education  for  the 
dollar." 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  issue  are  those 
who  say  schools  need  more  money  now.  In 
particular  more  federal  money. 

The  federal  government  now  supplies  about 
7  percent  of  public  school  revenues,  the  states 
41  percent,  local  government  52  percent. 

Key  House  Democrats  recently  Intrc-duced 
blUs  that  would  raise  the  authorized  lederal 
share  to  more  than  30  percent  in  five  years. 
They  tried  to  tack  their  proposal  onto  the 
President's  proposed  $1.5  billion  school 
desegregation  bill,  as  a  Democratic  alterna- 
tive to  his  revenue-sharing  plans. 

Last  week  the  Democrats  failed  in  a  House 
subcommittee.  They  say  that  they  will  try 
again  In  full  committee  and  on  the  floor. 
They  think  there  may  be  enough  public  out- 
cry when  schools  open  In  September  to  pass 
thebUl. 

Chicago  began  1971  with  a  $646.6  million 
budget,  up  $85  million  from  the  1970  figure. 
The  budget  did  not  take  account  of  about 
$50  million  In  pay  and  other  compensation 
Increases  for  teachers  and  other  school 
employes. 

The  state  legislating  came  through  with 
some  extra  money,  but  not  enough.  Supt. 
James  P.  Bedmond  told  the  Chicago  board 
last  week  that  It  had  three  alternatives :  Que 
was  to  shut  down  an  extra  12  school  days  In 
December,  a  6  percent  cut  in  the  scheduled 
188-day  school  year.  A  second  was  to  cut  out 
4700  Jobs,  many  of  them  teaching  positions, 
and  thus  increase  class  size.  The  third  was 
to  borrow  against  1972  revenues. 

Redmond  urged  the  board  not  to  borrow, 
because  it  already  faced  trouble  enough  In 
1972.  Contracts  already  negotiated  wlU  raise 
the  payroll  another  $68  million  that  year. 

The  board  voted  for  the  December  shut- 
down. 

DEFEBaXD   PAT    BOOSTS 

Philadelphia  has  already  done  what  Red- 
mond urged  the  Chicago  board  not  to  do: 
defer  one  year's  problem  to  the  next. 

Philadelphia's  teachers  were  supposed  to 
get  one  pay  raise  in  1970  and  another  this 
year.  The  board  didn't  have  the  money  for 
last  year's  pay  boost,  and  asked  the  teachers 
to  defer  it.  They  agreed.  Thus  the  board 
owes  the  teachers  a  total  of  $54  million  In 
additional  pay  this  year,  and  Is  faced  vtrlth 
other  cost  Increases  besides.  The  state  legis- 
lature may  give  it  an  extra  $46  mllllotL  The 
rest,  about  $23  million,  is  nowhere  in  sight. 

In  Philadelphia,  however,  school  officials 
by  now  are  veterans  in  fiscal  brlnksmanship. 
"We've  opened  this  way  every  one  of  the 
last  three  or  four  years,"  a  spokesman  said 
last  week.  "Something  always  comes  through, 
and  I  assume  something  will  come  through 
this  year,  too.  But  I  don't  know  what." 


TRAINING  NEW  PERSONNEL  IN  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mew  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  auimaa 
Laehy  is  general  manager  of  Buffalo 
Sewer  Authority  and  certainly  a  leader 
in  his  field.  He  is  doing  an  outstanding 
Job  In  directing  the  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  a  $76  million  secondary  treat- 
ment plant  in  Buffalo.  I  was  pleased  that 
I  could  assist  in  obtadning  a  $23  mlUlon 
Federal  grant  toward  this  project  which, 
by  the  way,  is  the  largest  waste  treat- 
ment ccmstruction  grant  ever  made. 
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Recently,  Mr.  Laehy  delivered  a  w>eT 
to  the  New  York  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Association's  43d  annual  meeting 
entitled  "Training  of  New  Personnel  to 
Meet  Existing  and  Future  Require- 
ments." This  is  definitely  a  subject  In 
which  we  all  have  an  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  peiier  at 
this  point: 

TBAnriNO  Nkw  PiBsomvxL 

Among  many  trends  tbat  one  can  discern 
In  modern  America  tbere  are  two  tbat  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  those  of  us  who  are  In 
the  bualnesB  of  Water  Pc^utlon  Control.  The 
first  can  be  described  as  the  problem  of 
Image  and  the  second  Is  the  desire  of  almost 
all  of  us  to  try  to  find  slmtiUclty  in  the 
midst  of  an  Incredibly  complicated  and 
technical  age. 

Marshall  McLuhan,  who  was  a  fad  several 
years  ago,  termed  this  second  problem  that 
of  becoming  a  global  village.  The  fantastic 
technology  of  our  age,  as  complicated  as  It 
Is,  has  helped  us  to  become  simple,  in  the 
sense  that  we  have,  because  of  our  tedb- 
nology,  become  a  global  village.  We  are  one 
community  because  of  our  communloatlons 
networks,  our  Instant  media  and  total  de- 
pendence upon  each  other  for  the  goods  and 
benefits  of  life. 

But  this  has  bred  a  sense  of  simplicity  In 
public  thinking  that  makee  our  Jobs  in 
water  pollution  control  somewhat  more  dlf- 
flcult.  For  effective  water  pollution  control 
In  this  day  and  age  Is  no  simple  matter. 
Perhaps  a  brief  history  of  our  efforts  In  the 
Buffalo,  New  York,  area  wlU  Illustrate  this. 

Tlie  Buffalo  area,  like  the  rest  of  New 
Yortc  State,  was  originally  poptilated  with 
the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Iro- 
quois Confederacy.  Contrary  to  popular 
thinking,  the  Indians  of  New  York  were  not 
savages  but  had  a  highly  developed  cultvire. 
They  lived  In  permanent  dwellings  (the  long 
house).  In  settled  villages,  with  a  regular 
government,  were  cognizant  of  farming  tech- 
niques, trade  procedures,  etc.  But  the  one 
thing  that  they  did  not  have  was  an  effective 
way  to  centred  sewage.  As  a  result  the  aver- 
age Indian  village  had  to  be  abandoned  after 
about  12  years.  The  disease  resulting  from 
lack  of  effective  sanitation  and  sewage  con- 
trol made  the  village  uninhabitable  after 
that  time. 

The  first  white  settlers  knew  the  need  to 
get  rid  of  their  sewage  and  so  built  sewers 
to  handle  it.  The  earliest  sewers  In  Buffalo 
dated  from  about  1810  and  were  hoUow  logs. 
But  with  the  vastness  of  the  land  they  could 
not  foresee  that  It  would  be  poesible  to  con- 
taminate water  supplies  that  seemed  endless 
to  them.  And  so  they  dumped  their  sewage 
Into  the  Niagara  River,  whence  It  flowed  over 
the  T^Ma  into  Lake  Ontario. 

This  dumping  of  raw  sewage  into  the  River 
was  satisfactory  until  the  early  1930's  when 
a  Typhoid  Epidemic  broke  out  in  Tona- 
wanda.  New  York,  which  is  downstream  from 
Buffalo.  Thus  It  was  that  the  Buffalo  Sewer 
Authority  was  created  and  the  present  pri- 
mary treatment  plant  erected  in  1938.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  great  Depression  there  was 
no  difficulty  finding  trained  personnel  to  op- 
erate, maintain  and  manage  the  Treatment 
Plant.  Op>erat0T8  either  received  on-the-job 
training  or  were  given  courses  held  locally 
by  the  State. 

When  the  present  plant  was  put  Into  oper- 
ation In  1938  it  was  considered  one  of  the 
meet  modern  and  efficient  plants  in  the 
world.  However,  the  science  of  treatment  has 
come  of  age  and  this  is  no  longer  true.  The 
sewage  Is  collected  through  804  miles  of  com- 
bined sewers  throughout  the  City  of  Buffalo, 
plus  the  effluent  from  several  outlying  com- 
miuiities.  In  Buffalo  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  building  a  new  76  million  dollar  second- 
ary treatment  plant  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
age,  complete  with  phosphate  removal  to 
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comply  with  the  latest  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  State  of  New  York  Department 
of  environmental  Conservation.  Actual  con- 
struction Is  scheduled  to  commence  In  the 
summer  of  1971. 

Up  to  now  the  Buffalo  Sewer  Authority 
en4>loyB  260  people,  140  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed to  operate  the  Treatment  Plant.  The 
new  Secondary  Treatment  Plant  will  neces- 
sitate an  Increase  In  personnel  of  about  40, 
of  which  about  15  will  be  new  operators.  The 
training  of  existing  personnel  and  new  peo- 
ple is  the  challenge  that  we,  and  you,  must 
face.  Again,  what  seems  simple,  in  this  day 
and  age  Is  very  complicated.  To  meet  these 
complicated  needs  we  have  used  or  are  using 
the  following  methods  of  education.  Re- 
member that  in  addition  to  new  Jobs,  we  are 
constantly  needing  more  personnel  to  re- 
place those  who  quit  or  retire.  And  many  of 
our  people  who  started  with  tis  in  1938  or 
shortly  after  that  are  now  reaching  retire- 
ment age. 

We  might  divide  our  personnel  into  three 
categories:  sub-technical  persons,  technical 
or  treatment  operators,  and  administrative 
and  engineering  persons. 

We  have  no  formal  training  cotirses  for 
sub-technical  personnel.  They  are  trained 
informally  "on-the-job." 

But  the  training  of  plant  operators  is 
much  more  formal.  There  are,  as  you  prob- 
ably know,  three  places  In  New  York  State 
where  cotirses  in  sewage  plant  operation  are 
given.  One  is  in  New  York  City,  one  in  Syra- 
cuse and  one  in  Western  New  York.  We  are 
fortunate  In  having  this  (^>eratlon  in  Buf- 
falo— it  is  called  the  Great  Lakes  Labora- 
tory, headed  by  Dr.  Robert  A.  Sweeney,  and 
is  associated  with  the  State  University  Col- 
lege at  Buffalo. 

Four  courses  are  offered  each  year  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Laboratory  for  Grade  n  aptiB- 
tors  and  two  courses  for  Grade  HI  operators. 
The  Grade  n  operator  course  is  ten  days  in 
duration  and  the  Grade  ni  lasts  for  five  days. 
The  successful  candidate  is  qualified  to  apply 
for  certification  by  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Conservation  in  their 
particular  grade.  With  the  advent  of  the 
new  Secondary  Treatment  Plant  we  Intend 
to  enter  into  an  extensive  training  program 
through  the  F.W.Q.A.  This  program  will  be 
44  weeks  long  and  is  subsidized  by  the 
F.W.Q.A.  The  program  combines  both  class 
room  work  and  on-the-job  training. 

Incidentally,  for  those  of  you  who  are  not 
as  fortunate  as  we  are  to  have  facilities  for 
training  operators  right  In  your  own  com- 
munities, or  near  them,  there  is  a  new  cor- 
respondence course  being  offered  for  pltmt 
operators.  The  February  1970  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Water  Pollution  Centred  has  an 
article  on  this  correspondence  course  being 
developed  by  Kenneth  Kerr  at  the  Sacra- 
mento State  College  in  California.  It  might 
be  well  worth  looking  into. 

But  our  needs  in  Buffalo,  in  addition  to 
trained  technical  staff,  also  are  In  the  areas 
of  administration  and  engineering.  For  these 
personnel  we  are  looking  to  our  local  colleges 
and  universities.  Again  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  seven  institutions  of  higher  learning 
within  Western  New  York.  Omi  main  univer- 
sity is  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo,  the  former  University  of  Buffalo, 
which  Is  one  of  the  four  university  centers 
of  the  State  University  system.  At  the  U.  of  B. 
we  have  graduate  courses  In  sanitary  engi- 
neering, and  this  will,  hopefully,  be  a  sotirce 
for  well-trained  engineers  in  environmental 
control.  We  are  also  fortunate  in  Buffalo  to 
have  the  Erie  County  Conununlty  College 
which  has  a  series  of  courses  In  environ- 
mental health  science.  We  look  there  for 
many  of  our  highly  skilled  technical  person- 
nel. Two  other  colleges  in  the  area,  Canlslus 
and  Niagara,  have  courses  in  both  business 
administration  and  chemistry.  Hopefully, 
they  can  supply  us  with  the  numagement 
pec^le  we  will  need  in  the  (uttire — manage- 
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meat  people  who  are  also  tralnad  in  tba 

sciences. 

I  should  note  here  that  this  is  our  local 
approach  to  the  problem  of  finding  the 
trained  personnel  that  we  need  now  and  in 
the  future.  But  for  those  of  you  from  other 
areas,  I  might  suggest  that  you  look  to  your 
local  community  colleges  for  people  trained 
in  Environmental  Health  Sciences.  For  exam- 
ple, there  are  courses  offered  in  this  area  by 
Morrlsville  Community  C<dlege,  near  Syra- 
cuse, Broome  Technical  at  Blnghamton,  and 
Hudson  Valley  Community  College  In  Uie 
Albany  area.  Other  schools  that  are  develop- 
ing a  curriculum  in  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  are:  Suffern  Community  College. 
DMhl  State  College,  and  Niagara  Community 
College. 

Universities  offering  graduate  programs  in 
sanitary  engineering  Include,  in  addition  to 
the  University  of  Buffalo,  Sjraciise  U.,  New 
York  University.  Brooklyn  Polytechnic,  and 
RJ>J.  In  Troy,  New  York.  This  Ust  is  far 
from  complete,  but  It  shows  that  we  do  have 
sources  for  recruiting  new  personnel  through- 
out the  State. 

I  will  not  note  here  the  many  Federal  and 
State  assistance  programs  for  training  per- 
sonnel in  water  pollution  control  because  I 
am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  them.  Suffice 
to  say  that  we  should  be  making  use  ot  them 
and  we  should  have  in  our  offices  at  least 
one  managerial  person  who  Is  an  expert  on 
the  necessary  "form-filllng-out"  and  govern- 
ment "Jargonese."  This  will  enable  us  to 
make  the  most  use  of  the  resources  that  State 
and  Federal  Agencies  make  available  to  us 
every  year. 

But  what  I  am  pointing  out  is  the  premise 
with  which  I  began:  namely,  that  while  the 
modern  American  wants  simplicity  in  his  Ufe, 
it  Is  rather  a  complicated  life.  But  if  we,  who 
are  in  the  biislness  of  water  pollution  con- 
trcd,  can  master  the  complications  of  modern 
sewage  treatment  and  If  we  can  maintain 
the  professional  and  technical  quality  of  our 
staffs,  then  we  will  be  able  to  give  to  John  Q. 
Public  the  simplicity  be  wants  in  one  area 
of  his  Ufe:  a  competent  sewage  dl^joaal  sys- 
tem that  wUl  help  blm  to  live  in  a  pollution 
free  environment.  The  end  result  Is  simple, 
it  U  the  process  that  Is  compUcated.  And  the 
key  to  the  process  Is  the  recruiting  of  good 
personnel. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  other  need  that  we 
see  in  America  today.  And  this  is  the  need 
for  image.  We  live  in  a  day  of  pre-packaged 
Images,  available  for  all  who  want  them. 
Even  candidates  for  President  of  the  United 
States  have  to  have  the  image  that  Is  ex- 
pected of  them.  And  according  to  recent 
reports  this  image  is  carefully  planned  and 
painstakingly  executed.  But  this  concern  for 
image  is  apparent  In  aU  levels  of  society  in 
the  U.S.  And  it  is  very  apparent  to  those  of 
us  who  work  at  sewage  disposal. 

Writing  in  the  October  1969  Issue  of  Water 
and  Sewage  Works  magazine,  William  D. 
Hiatt  states  that: 

"Factors  that  influence  pe<^Ie  in  their 
choice  of  an  occupatlcm  are:  a)  recruiting; 
b)  salaries  and  wages;  c)  social  acceptance." 
This  last  is  what  I  mean  by  image — social 
acceptance.  He  continues  to  say:  "There  may 
be  other  factors  such  as  family  ties  and  geog- 
raphy, but  the  three  named  are  the  Important 
ones.  Salary  may  ultimately  be  more  impor- 
tant than  recruiting,  and  social  acceptance 
may  be,  without  conscious  consideration, 
the  most  Important." 

What  he  U  saying  here  Is  that  image  is 
an  Important  part  of  any  Job.  People  may 
not  be  aware  of  It,  but  they  instinctively, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  will  chooee  that 
Job  which  gives  them  the  most  social  accept- 
ance or  image. 

Now,  we  all  have  gone  through  the  vferbal 
"slings  and  arrows"  that  are  cast  constantly 
at  workers  in  sewage  plants.  We  know  what 
the  image  Is.  And  then  we  have  to  discover 
how  to  upgrade  the  Image. 
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The  image  that  we  now  have  Is  partially 
a  result  of  the  media.  For,  as  William  Hlatt 
notes,  the  people  know  about  sewage  treat- 
ment from  two  sources:  TV's  Norton  as 
played  by  Art  Oamey  on  the  Jackie  Oleason 
show,  and,  for  the  older  generation,  the 
Great  GuUdersleave  on  radio's  Fibber  Magee 
&  Molly  show  (and  later  on  his  own  TV 
show).  Norton  is  the  imskilled  laborer  who 
works  all  day  long  in  the  sewers  and  shows 
the  marks  of  It.  He  is  a  bumbling  Idiot  who 
does  not  know  enough  to  come  up  for  air 
now  and  then.  He  is  the  fall-guy  who  tags 
along  for  the  fun  and  is  the  source  of  much 
of  the  fun  because  of  his  peculiar  line  of 
work. 

But  in  the  Great  GuUdersleave  we  have 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum — manage- 
ment. He  is  the  head  of  the  local  water 
works  and  it  Is  obvious  that  if  he  ever  got 
down  Into  a  sewer  he  would  not  be  able  to 
find  his  way  out.  He  ts  the  primeval  example 
of  the  hack  political  appointment.  He  knows 
little,  but  it  is  probably  cheaper  to  give  him 
a  good  Job  at  City  Hall  than  to  have  him 
on  welfare.  He  is  good  at  nothing  but  the 
bumbling  use  of  wcMrds  and  is  the  butt  of 
the  Jokes  around  City  Hall.  His  main  con- 
solation is  that  there  is  one  lower  than  him 
on  the  local  totem  pole  and  that  Is  the 
dog  catcher. 

Like  It  or  not,  this  is  the  image  that  most 
people  have  of  those  who  work  to  keep  sew- 
age treatment  up  to  date  and  who  are  the 
main  ones  working  today  in  water  pollution 
control.  It  is  an  image  fostered  by  TV  and 
radio;  It  is  an  image  guaranteed  to  give  the 
viewer  someone  he  can  look  down  upon. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  we  have  to 
find  the  ways  to  upgrade  the  Image  of  the 
professional  and  non-professional  worker  in 
sewage  treatment.  I  think  that  the  first  step 
has  already  been  taken  by  the  change  of 
terms.  We  now  speak  of  "water  pollution 
control"  and  this  is  a  better  description  of 
what  we  do  than  sewage  treatment.  You  may 
ask :  "What's  In  a  name?"  And  I  would  have 
to  answer  "plenty"!  Our  yoimger  generation 
Is  perhaps  more  idealistic  than  any  other  in 
our  history.  And  for  the  first  time  we  are 
painfully  aware  that  pollution  of  our  en- 
vironment could  spell  the  end  of  our 
civilization. 

This  Is  a  real  challenge  to  our  youth.  And 
if  we  are  to  recruit  the  necessary  personnel 
to  run  our  complicated  treatment  plants 
and  to  plan  new  systems  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  future,  we  will  need  these  youth.  They 
are  the  hope  of  the  future  and  we  have  to 
give  them  an  image  that  befits  the  Important 
work  we  ask  them  to  do. 

The  use  of  terms  like  "Water  PoUutlon 
Control"  and  "Environmental  Health  Sci- 
ences" are  aids  In  this  recruitment.  They  aid 
all  of  us  who  want  to  be  proud  of  the  work 
we  do.  Certainly,  It  does  sound  better  to 
say  that  we  are  engaged  In  water  pollution 
control  rather  than  sewage  treatment.  And 
it  is  more  accurate  I  It  more  accurately  de- 
8cnt>e8  the  kind  of  work  that  we  do.  Yvt 
what  we  do  has  more  to  it  than  the  digging 
and  cleaning  of  sewers. 

A  change  of  names  Is  the  beginning.  But  in 
addition  to  this  we  need  constant  publicity. 
And  this  means  the  use  of  public  relations 
people  and  techniques.  If  Madison  Avenue 
can  be  tised  to  sell  the  detergents  that  pol- 
lute, why  can  we  not  use  it  to  sell  the  rem- 
edies that  will  keep  us  if  not  pollution-free, 
at  least  pollution  safe? 

Public  Relations  is  more  than  Just  selling 
an  Image.  It  is  also  the  art  of  inTorming 
people.  Information  is  one  of  its  basic  func- 
tions. Again  our  people  want  simplicity. 
Tliey  want  toilets  and  sewers  that  work,  but 
they  are  not  interested  In  how  they  work, 
but  that  they  DOI  It  is  our  task  to  keep 
them  Informed  on  the  complexities  of  mod- 
em water  pollution  control.  Unless  they  are 
aware  they  will  not  know  or  understand  how 
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important  water  pollution  control  la.  And 
this  could  spell  disaster  for  our  society.  But 
if  the  puMlc  is  well  informed,  certainly  this 
will  do  much  for  our  image.  And  it  will  help 
to  attract  to  our  ranks  the  young  scientists 
and  engineers  and  technicians  that  we  need 
today.  This  kind  of  Information  and  the  use 
of  publicity  to  get  it  to  the  public  are  what 
we  have  in  mind  when  we  say  that  we  need 
public  relations  people  in  our  offices. 

FlnaUy,  to  have  a  good  image,  we  must 
be  adequately  represented  in  the  entertain- 
ment media.  Very  Tew  entertainers  would 
think  today  of  telling  an  offensive  ethnic 
Joke.  It  would  kill  their  career.  And  yet  they 
see  nothing  wrong  with  Jokes  about  sewer 
workers. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  that  we  challenged 
the  stereotypes  created  by  the  Nortons  and 
the  Great  Oildersleaves.  The  entertalzunent 
media  have  to  learn  that  by  making  a  Joke  of 
our  professions  they  are  not  merely  hurting 
a  segment  of  America,  they  are  also  holding 
back  the  vital  work  of  combating  pollution. 
They  are  holding  back  from  us  the  highly- 
skilled  personnel  that  we  need.  For  who 
wants  to  go  to  work  for  a  Joke. 

We  have  to  challenge  the  entertainment 
media  to  take  us  seriously  and  to  present 
our  work  in  a  light  that  will  help  us  in  the 
fight  against  pollution.  As  H.  Rap  Brown 
once  said:  "You  are  either  a  part  of  the  solu- 
tion or  a  part  of  the  problem."  And  right 
now  TV  Is  a  part  of  the  problem.  It  must  be 
made  aware  that  it  has  to  be  a  part  of  the 
solution.  I  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  say 
how  they  should  do  this.  I  am  sure  that 
they  have  enough  experts  to  do  the  Job.  But 
it  must  be  done.  The  Nortons  and  the  Great 
Gildersleaves  must  be  eliminated.  Youth 
mtist  be  challenged  to  see  water  pollution 
control  as  one  of  the  necessary  facts  oT  life 
today. 

These  then  are  a  few  ideas  on  creating  a 
new  or  Improved  image  for  our  profession. 
Is  it  really  important?  Well,  to  go  back  to 
what  I  said  at  the  beginning,  the  Indians 
of  New  York  State  bad  a  high  degree  of 
culture  but  it  was  held  back  by  their  con- 
stant need  to  move.  Pollution  was  the  fact 
of  life  that  kept  them  from  advancing  or 
establishing  really  permanent   villages. 

The  white  man  in  America  now  has  the 
same  problem,  only  compounded.  For  he 
has  nowhere  more  to  move.  He  must  now 
learn  to  live  with  his  environment  and  this 
means  controlling  Its  pollution.  And  con- 
trolling it  means  a  weU-educated,  highly 
skilled  corps  of  people  who  are  dedicated  to 
water  poUutlon  control.  This  will  come 
through  our  efforts  to  educate  our  personnel, 
but  it  will  come  mostly  from  the  Improved 
image  ol  our  work  and  workers,  an  image 
that  will  attract  the  young  man  and  woman 
who  Is  really  the  hope  for  the  future.  With- 
out them  and  without  our  efforts  there  well 
may  be  no  future.  This  is  the  challenge. 


UJS.    BALANCE-OF-TRADE 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or  NXW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mrs.      CHISHOLM.      Mr.      Speaker, 
Benjamin  Franklin  once  wrote: 
No  nation  was  ever  injured  by  trade. 

It  is  especially  ironic  that  the  proof  of 
his  fallacy  will  be  the  electrical  industry. 

The  lUE  in  particular  has  been  hurt 
especially  hard  over  the  past  5  years. 
They  saw  a  1969  balance  of  trade  in  con- 
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sumer  electronics  at  a  minus  $890  mil- 
lion. My  figures  from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment for  1970  show  a  minus  $1,270. 
You  might  have  seen  in  the  July  30  edi- 
tion of  the  Times  that  Maurice  Stans 
warned  that — 

The  UJS.  might  have  a  negative  balance 
of  trade  for  the  first  time  in  this  century. 
The  United  States'  overall  balance  of  trade 
tn  recent  years  has  deteriorated  from  sur- 
pluses of  ts  billion  to  $7  billion  tn  the  early 
sixties  to  $1  biUion  to  $2  billion  levels  since 
1967.  In  1971  the  trade  surplus  may  disap- 
pear altogether  for  the  first  time  since  1893. 

The  United  States  has  found  itself  in 
this  precarious  position  in  part  because 
of  low  tariffs  on  imports.  For  exEunple, 
our  tariff  on  television  sets  is  7  percent 
while  Japan's  is  21  percent.  Japan  also 
has  a  list  of  123  major  quotas  which 
have  effectively  banned  UJS.-manufac- 
tured  products  from  its  markets.  Even 
though  our  TV's  cost  less,  they  have  been 
kept  from  the  Japanese  market.  Mexico 
is  another  example  of  a  country  which 
has  taken  enormous  adv£uitage  of  our 
\ax  policies.  That  Government  has  im- 
posed restrictions  in  all  areas  which  have 
Mexican  counterparts.  They  will  import 
goods  which  supplement  their  own  in- 
dustry but  not  allow  any  competition 
with  its  own  industry. 

Foreign  governments  appear  to  have 
more  stringent  laws  protecting  their  own 
industry  than  the  United  States  does. 
Our  Government's  policy  considers  man- 
agement profit  a  higher  priority  than 
labor  security  and  welfare,  and  its  im- 
port and  tariff  policy  is  based  on  this 
premise.  This  country  has  been  victim- 
ized more  and  more  by  dumping  of  for- 
eign imports.  I>umplng — selling  a  good 
for  a  lower  price  here  than  in  the  for- 
eign country  from  which  It  originates — 
is  a  criminal  violation  of  titie  15  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  enforcement  of 
that  code  ras  been  reportedly  nonexist- 
ent in  recent  years.  It  has  gotten  to  the 
point  where  US.  companies  are  filing 
complaints  against  European  and  Japa- 
nese manfacturers.  This  action  is  espe- 
cially critical  because  of  the  thousands 
of  jobs  in  the  balance.  This  action  is  not 
as  contradictory  to  Government  com- 
plicity with  industry  as  it  first  appears. 
The  prosecution  of  foreign  companies 
which  dump  is  supported  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  neglect  of  title  15  en- 
forcement is  probably  due  to  bureauc- 
racy more  than  anything  else.  Repre- 
sentative Silvio  O.  Contb,  Republican. 
Massachusetts,  is  a  prime  proponent  of 
cracking  down  on  the  dumping  practice. 
He  explsdns  it  this  way : 

By  cutting  their  prices  in  this  country 
they  gain  an  unfair  advantage  over  our  do- 
mestic ctHnpanies,  then  these  same  foreign 
countries  block  UJS.  firms  from  selling  In 
their  homelands,  allowing  them  to  Jack  up 
the  price  of  the  same  items  that  they  sell 
at  home. 

The  UJS.  corporations  themselves  have 
aided  and  abetted  this  lax  policy.  Non- 
enforcement  of  title  15  also  can  be  seen  in 
light  of  the  growth  over  the  past  10  years 
of  multinational  corporations  from  the 
United  States  resulting  in  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries and  plants  in  foreign  countries 
producing  direcUy  for  the  U.S.  market. 
In  the  period  1969-70  nj3.  electrical  and 
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electronic  Industry  has  invested  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  new  plants  and  equipment  In  for- 
eign countries.  U.S.  patents  and  licenses 
have  also  been  leased  to  foreign  manu- 
facturers In  exchange  for  rojraltles.  This 
practice  Is  especially  repugnant  when 
viewed  as  a  way  to  obtain  cheaper  labor 
than  here  In  the  United  States.  OE, 
Westlnghouse,  RCA,  Sylvanla,  Zenith. 
Emerson,  Philco,  Admiral,  and  Singer 
are  just  some  of  the  companies  fleeing  to 
Taiwan,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong  where 
wages  range  from  15  cents  an  hour  to  35 
cents.  In  Japan  where  there  are  relatlvdy 
powerful  imlons,  wages  have  been 
brought  to  a  level  of  $1  an  hour.  By  work- 
ing in  these  countries  the  companies  en- 
joy the  best  of  both  worlds — they  hire 
employees  in  the  lower  labor  market  and 
at  the  same  time  sell  their  products  in  the 
highest  price  market,  the  United  States. 
The  irony  is  that  the  electronics  industry 
is  a  growth  industry  but  it  will  grow  in 
countries  other  than  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  layoffs,  the  curtailment  of 
growth  perspectives  In  the  electronics 
Industry  has  also  meant  a  shutting  off 
of  employment  opportimities  for  minor- 
ity groups.  When  Emerson  TV  Corp. 
closed  its  doors  in  June  1970,  180  blacks 
and  Spanish -speaking  workers  who  were 
receiving  special  training  were  laid  off. 
The  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  of  Chicago  re- 
ported that  close  to  2,000  employees 
hired  as  a  result  of  equal  opportunity 
employment  policies  were  laid  off  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  shift  to  foreign  labor. 

Since  1934,  this  country  has  prided  it- 
self on  being  a  "free  trade"  advocate. 
The  end  of  World  War  n  brought  an  in- 
crease in  foreign  Imports  which  has  in- 
creased steadily.  This  growth,  particu- 
larly within  the  next  decade,  has  been 
stimulated  by  a  variety  of  factors:  The 
disparity  between  U.S.  and  foreign  labor 
cc3ts  of  assembly  and  processing;  severe 
and  Increasing  competition  in  the  United 
States  from  foreign  producers;  existence 
of  UJS.-owned  foreign  plants  initially  es- 
tablished with  the  intent  to  expand  in 
the  world  markets;  benefits  provided  by 
tariff  item  806.3  and  807;  and  the  incen- 
tive offered  by  foreign  governments  to 
attract  new  Industry.  This  boom  in  im- 
ports is  shown  very  clearly  in  the  statis- 
tics of  the  last  few  years.  Total  U^S.  im- 
ports under  tariff  item  806.3  and  807 
combined  increased  annually  from  $953 
million  in  1966  to  about  $1,842  million  in 
1969.  While  trade  under  both  of  these 
provisions  rose  sharply  and  without  in- 
terruption over  this  period,  most  of  the 
aggregate  increase,  $889  million,  was 
accoimted  for  by  articles  assembled 
abroad  or  containing  U.S.-fabricated 
parts. 

From  a  sample  put  together  by  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  it  appears  that 
in  1969  about  40  percent  of  the  imports 
under  this  tariff  provision  was  by  U.S. 
concerns  having  an  investment  in  the 
overseas  assembly  facility  from  which 
the  imports  were  obtained;  about  60  per- 
cent of  this  trade  was  by  U.S.  firms  whose 
foreign  establishments  were  primarily 
oriented  to  807  operations.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  trade  was  largely  by  for- 
eign concerns  that  on  their  own  accoimt 
obtain  U.S.  components  for  assembly  into 
the  products  they  export  to  the  United 
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states.  A  small  part  of  the  total  trade 
was  by  jobbers  or  ccmtractors  with  no 
financial  Interest  in  the  foreign  estab- 
lishment from  which  the  assembled  ar- 
ticle was  obtained.  The  chart  below  ex- 
plains this  more  dearly: 

m  ao6.3 


ToUl  U.S.  importi  1969 1,649       1S3 

Imports  by  firms  with  U.S.  invMhMiiti  in  for- 

•im  fKilitiw. 606        65 

Firms  wboM  foraifn  faciUtiM  art  tadmivsiy 

i*MmUin|U.S.materiaL 376        82 


The  growing  volimie  of  Imports  par- 
ticularly under  items  806.3  and  807  has 
been  accompanied  by  increasing  expres- 
sions of  concern  by  the  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Coimcil  and  other  labor  groups.  It  is 
their  contention  that  the  duty  allowance 
on  XJB.  materials  has  encouraged  a  shift 
of  production  faculties  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries  where  waces 
are  lower.  This  has  resulted  in  tlie  expor- 
tation of  U.S.  Job  opportimities. 

The  806.3  and  807  provisions  are  pro- 
vided for  under  schedule  8,  part  1,  sub- 
part B  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States— TSUS.  Pursuant  to  the 
806.3  provision  articles  of  metal,  except 
precious  metal,  that  have  been  manufac- 
tured or  are  subject  to  a  process  of  man- 
ufacturing in  the  United  States  and 
which  are  exported  for  processing  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  for  further 
processing  are  subject  to  duty  only  on  the 
value  of  the  foreign  processing.  Item 
806.3  has  its  origin  in  the  Customs  Sim- 
plification Act  of  1956.  The  purpose  of 
the  provision  was  to  facilitate  the  proc- 
essing of  the  United  States  metal  arti- 
cles in  contiguous  areas  of  Canada  dur- 
ing breakdowns  or  other  emergencies  at 
nearby  plants.  The  explanation  offered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  the  time  of 
passage  was  as  follows: 

This  provision  would  permit  manufac- 
turers to  send  Into  Cana«la  principally  for 
processing  •  •  •  when  •  •  •  they  are  un- 
able to  process  that  particular  metal  product 
within  their  own  plants  •  •  •  I  believe  that 
there  Is  no  possibility  that  these  particular 
products  would  ever  be  shipped  to  such  coun- 
tries as  Belgium,  Spain.  Portugal,  and  so 
forth  because  of  high  transportation  costs. 

Needless  to  say  he  was  wrong. 

The  principal  articles  entered  under 
this  item  in  1969  are  interesting  to  note: 
aircraft — primarily  wing  and  tall  sissem- 
blles  and  fuselage  panels;  aluminum 
sheet  and  strips,  rods,  and  pipe  and  tub- 
ing; semiconductors,  copper  and  brass 
strips,  boilers  and  auxiliary  equipment. 
In  1969,  Imports  of  aircraft  parts  were 
valued  at  $68  million. 

Item  807  iJlows  imported  articles  as- 
sembled in  foreign  countries  with  fab- 
ricated cmnponents  that  have  been 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  to  be 
subject  to  duty  on  the  full  value  of  the 
imported  product  less  the  value  of  the 
U.S.-fabricated  component.  No  further 
processing  in  the  United  States  is  re- 
quired for  the  articles  imported  under 
this  item.  This  means  that  Uiere  is  no 
need  to  have  any  major  adjustment  made 
abroad  allowing  American  companies  to 
ship  their  parts  abroad,  have  cheap  labor 
put  the  product  together  and  then  ship 
the  finished  product  back  to  the  United 
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states  duty  free  and  with  substantial 
financial  gain  for  their  corporation. 

American  companies  have  devised  all 
sorts  of  ways  to  increase  their  profit  Iqr 
importing  goods  into  the  United  States. 
A  major  change  which  has  gained  mo- 
mentum in  the  sixties  is  the  soaring  rate 
of  investment  of  American  companies  in 
foreign  operations.  These  Investments 
combined  with  patent  and  license  agree- 
ments with  foreign  companies  have 
transferred  American  technology  to 
plants  throughout  the  world.  Many  of 
these  foreign  companies  operating  with 
American  machinery  and  know-how  pay 
workers  as  little  as  15  cents  an  hour  in 
Taiwan  and  less  than  a  dollar  in  Mexico. 
In  1960,  U.S.  firms  Invested  about  $3.8 
billion  in  plants  and  msushinery  In  for- 
eign subsidiaries.  In  1971,  the  Commerce 
Department  said  that  U.S.  firms  plan  to 
Invest  over  $15  million.  These  investment 
figures  show  that  more  than  $8  billion 
will  be  invested  abroad  in  manufacturing. 
This  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  $32  bll- 
liwi  planned  Investment  In  manufactur- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  this  entire 
year.  Westlnghouse  is  a  good  example  of 
a  company  which  has  gone  through  this 
type  of  growth.  In  1950.  Westlnghouse 
had  67  licenses  in  21  foreign  countries. 
Today  it  has  200  licensing  agreements 
In  38  coimtrles. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  1969 
Ford  was  reported  to  be  England's  big- 
gest exporter  and  IBM  was  the  leading 
French  exporter  of  computer  equipment 
During  the  past  25  years  according  to  the 
estimates  made  by  Harvard  Prof.  Ray- 
mond Vernon  about  8,000  subsidiaries  of 
UJS.  companies  have  been  established 
abroad,  mostly  in  manufacturing.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  annual  sales  of  for- 
eign branches  of  U.S.  firms  are  approxi- 
mately $200  billion  or  five  times  U.S.  ex- 
ports. The  trend  of  the  American  based 
firm  is  probably  best  represented  by  tm 
advertisement  which  was  placed  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  July  15,  1970: 

If  you  have  a  patented  product  or  a  prod- 
uct that  has  a  market  in  the  U.8.  we  oan 
help  you  find  a  reasonable  licensor  in  Mexloo. 

An  additional  major  diange  since 
World  War  n  is  the  emergence  of  a  new 
kind  of  business — the  multinational 
firm.  These  are  often  American-based 
companies  with  plants,  sales  agencies, 
and  other  facilities  in  as  many  as  40 
companies  around  the  world.  ITiese  mul- 
tinational firms  can  juggle  their  produc- 
tion of  parts  and  the  finished  products 
from  one  subsidiary  to  another  in  a  dif- 
ferent country.  The  multinational  firms 
can  Juggle  its  bookkeeping  and  prices 
and  their  taxes.  Their  export  and  im- 
port transactions  are  within  the  corpo- 
ration detCTmined  by  the  executives  of 
the  corporation,  for  the  benefit  and 
profit  of  the  corporation.  This  is  not 
exactly  free  trade.  Surely  it  is  not  for- 
eign competition.  It  is  also  Interesting 
to  note  that  these  same  oompajiies  are 
calling  for  the  defeat  of  quotas  in  the 
name  of  free  trade. 

General  Electric  has  over  80  foreign 
manufacturing  facilities  in  24  nations. 
Westlnghouse  has  either  a  majority  or 
working  agreement  with  40  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries as  to  who  controls  ttie  business. 
No  longer  can  you  classify  these  oom- 
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panles  as  American  but  rather  they  are 
mulUnatioaial  conglomerates  —  see  the 
list  of  the  foreign  bases  of  these  Ameri- 
can companies.  No  consumer  electron 
products  have  been  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  by  Westlnghouse  since  its 
Edison.  NJ.,  plant  was  a^ut  down  in 
1970.  These  products  are  now  being 
manuf  actiuvd  by  Japanese  companies — 
Sony,  Hitachi,  and  Final — u^ng  the 
Westlnghouse  label.  Radio  components 
axe  being  imported  from  other  manufac- 
turers in  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong.  OE 
has  imported  small-screen  black  and 
white  TV  sets  from  a  Japanese  company. 
Hitachi.  OE  has  other  Joint  voitiures 
with  Hitachi.  Toshiba,  and  others,  and 
during  the  1969-70  strike  entered  into 
agreements  with  them  to  provide  it  wiUi 
electrical  and  electronic  parts.  OE  lias 
fully  owned  affiliates  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore  with  an  average  wage  of  $2  a 
day.  OE  overseas  work  has  increased 
107  percent  since  1966  while  its  domestic 
work  force  has  increased  by  only  20  per- 
cent. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  about  this  subject  in 
terms  of  profit  lost  or  accrued.  It's  also 
easy  to  view  import  statistics  coldly  and 
without  much  Interest.  The  effect  of  all 
these  statistics,  however,  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  jobs  lost  to  over- 
seas markets.  Tlie  aggregate  number  of 
workers  engaged  in  the  production  of 
U.S.  material  for  exportation  and  proc- 
essing and  assembly  must  be  estimated. 
AU  of  the  material  which  I  was  able  to 
get  hold  of  cited  different  figures  using 
different  base  numbers.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  estimated  that  Uiere  was 
a  loss  of  about  700,000  jobs  in  the  1966- 
69  period  because  of  Increased  Imports. 
This  does  not  Include  an  estimate  of  the 
loss  caused  by  foreign  trade  barriers  or 
the  markets  lost  to  the  multinational 
firm.  For  the  same  period  the  BI£  esti- 
mated that  the  number  of  Jobs  lost  due  to 
exports  was  400,000.  More  recently  the 
Department  of  CcMnmerce  disclosed  that 
the  unemployment  <n  the  electronic  in- 
dustry declined  by  an  estimated  107,000 
last  year  alone.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment Informed  me  that  imports  now  rep- 
resent more  than  30  percent  of  domestic 
consumption  of  the  consiuner  and  that 
rougher  times  are  ahead. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  a  list  of  Ameri- 
can-owned companies  and  their  subsidi- 
aries and  affiliates: 

List  or  Cokpamiks,  SxTSsmiAuxs, 

AND   AmUATBS 
BINOBB   OO. 

1.  Subsidiaries: 

Commercial  Oontrola  Canada  Ltd.   (Oaa- 
ada). 
Frlden  (Holland)  M.V.  (Netherlands). 
Frlden  S.A.  (France)— 88%. 
Singer  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 
Singer-Cobble  Ltd.  (Oreat  Britain) . 
Singer  Indtistriee  Ltd.  Nigeria. 

2.  AfflUatea: 

Pine  Sewing  Machine  Mfg.  Oo.  (S0% 
owned)  whloh  makes  sewing  machines  In  a 
plant  In  Utaimomlya.  Japan. 

Wholly  owns  Maatumoto  Mokko  Ltd.  which 
makes  cablnetware. 

Owns  80%  of  Pine  Tamsportatlon  Ltd. 

Own  40%  (rf  Controls  Co.  of  Japan. 

TXKZ.   UfO. 

Company  publishers  8  International  edi- 
tions of  Time  Magaiilna, 
Subsidiaries: 
Tlme-Li£s  Intamatlonal  d*  MMdoo.  8JL 
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Time-Life  International  (Nederlands)  N.V. 
(with  subsidiaries  in  England,  France,  Swlts- 
erland  and  Curacao) . 

Time  International  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Little  Brown  ft  Oo.  (Canada)  Ltd.  80% 
owned 

AMEUCAN    MZTAL   CUMAZ 

1.  Some  subsidiaries  are: 

Climax  Molybdenum  N.V.  (Netherlands) . 

Ama.:  Exploration  Quebec  Ltd. 

Amaz  of  Canada  Inc. 

Kawneer  Co.  Canada  Ltd. 

Northwest  Amaz  Ltd.  (Canada)   75% 

Northwest  Amaz  Ltd.  (Canada)  76% 
owned  —  the  Climax  Molybdenimi  Co.  of 
Michigan  owns  the  Climax  Molybdenum  De- 
velopment Co.  (Japan) . 

ccMiONa  XNonrx  compant,  inc. 

1.  Subsidiaries  (wholly  owned) . 
Cummins  Diesel  of  Canada  Ltd. 
Komatsu- Cummins  Sales  Oo.  Ltd.  (7V>kyo- 

Japan) .  51  %  owned. 

2.  Foreign  Licensees,  etc. 

KomatBu    Mfg.    Co.    Ltd.,    Tokyo,   Arled's 
Elrupp     (Germany).    Diesel,    Nadonal    BJl. 
(Mexico)  etc..  Mexico  City 

LKVZB  BROS.  CO.    (UinLXTKB  LTD.) 

Has  Interests  all  over  the  world,  Including 
Japan — subsldlarlee  and  affiliates  are  not 
listed  separately. 

BOOZ,  ALLEN  tt  BAIOLTOH,  INT. 

International  consultant  firm  In  Canada. 
VTest  Oennany,  France,  Mexico,  eto. 

BELL  &  HOWKLL  OO. 

1.  Markets  In  U.S.  a  line  of  cameras  ptO' 
duced  by  Canon  Camera  Co.  Inc.,  Tokyo 
and  sold  as  BeU  ft  HoweU— camera  equip- 
ment. 

a.  Owns  90%  of  Japan  Cine  Equipment 
&  Mfg.  Co. 

3.  Wholly  owned  subsidiaries  include: 
Ditto  of  Canada  Lt.  Toronto. 

Bell  ft  Howell  Canada  Ltd.  Toronto 

Bell  &  Howell  H.B.,  Sweden. 

BeU  ft  Howell  France  BJl.  Paris. 

Devry  Institute  of  Technology  of  Canada, 
Ltd. 

Other  subsidiaries  In  Sweden,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  etc. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPEX  CO. 

1.  Subsidiaries: 

Canadian  International  Pt^)er  Company. 
British  InternatioiuU  Paper  Ltd. 
Canadian  International  Pulp  Sales  Ltd. 
International    Paper    Comi>any    (Europe) 
Ltd. 
International  Paper  (France) . 

CAKKIEK  CORP. 

1.  Subsidiaries: 

Carrier  Air  Conditioning  (Canada)  Ltd. 

Cam  well  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Toyo  Carrier  Kogyo  Kabushlkl  Kalsba  (Ja- 
pan) 76%  owned. 

Carrier  International  Sdn.  Malaysia. 

Carlyle  Air  Conditioning  Co.,  Ltd.,  United 
Klnedom. 

Carrier  OmbH  Germany. 

BORQ- WARNER  CORP. 

1.   Wholly-owned   subeldlarlea   Include: 

Arplc  N.  V.  (Holland) . 

Borg-Wamer  Investmenta  Pty  Ltd.  Borg- 
Wamer  (Canada)  Ltd. 

Borg-Warner  Ltd.  (England)  whloh  owns 
Marbon.  Australia  Pty.  Ltd.  (66%)  Borg- 
Warner. 

Australia  Ltd.  (76%)  etc. 

3.  Affiliates  (Jointly  owned) : 

Ube  Cyoon  Ltd.  (Japan) . 

Nsk-WamerKK  (Japan). 

Alsln-Wamer  KK. 

Tork,  India  Ltd.,  New  Delhi,  IndU. 
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Icals.  Inc.,  which  coordinates  chemical  Inter- 
ests in  Japan. 

Southeast  Asia,  etc. 

Company  has  eztenslTe  European.  Latin 
American,  Middle  East  and  Far  East  holdings 
in  Norway,  Denmark,  West  Germany,  Bel- 
glum,  Venezuelan,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile 
etc. 


■TANOABD  on.  CO.    (NEW    XOSET) 

1.  Company  owns  70%  of  Imperial  Oil  Ltd. 
(Canada) . 

Company  owns  33%  of  InterprovlncliU  Pipe 
Line  Co.  (Canada). 

Company  owns  all  of  Baao  Eastern  Ch«m- 


Has  17  mfg.  plants  In  16  nations.  Including 
Japan. 

IBM  World  Trade  Corp.  ft  its  subsidiaries 
operate  facilities  In  108  countries  In  1969. 

PEPSI  oo. 

1.  Subeldlarlee: 

Paso  de  los  Torros,  BJi.  (TTrogaay) . 

Sham  Bottling  Co.  (Pty)  Ltd.  S.  (Africa) 
Pepsi -Cola  Italia  S  J>.A. 

Pepsi  Co.  Oversea  Corp.,  Food  Enterprises 
Ltd.  (Jt4>an).  Mike  Popcorn  K.  K.  (Japan). 

Pepsi-Cola  (Japan)  Ltd. 

Pepsi-Cola  (Pakistan). 

Pepsi-Cola  Ltd.  (England) . 

Pepsi-C<da  Befrlgerantes  Ltd.  (Brazil). 

KIKBERLT -CLARK  CORP. 

1.  Subeldlaries: 

Kimberly-Clark  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Kimberly-Clark  Pulp  ft  Vvptir  Co.,  Ltd. 
(Canada). 

Kimberly-Clark  Lumber  (Canada)  Ltd.  (in- 
active) . 

Kimberly-Clark  de  Mexloo  SA.  (60% 
owned). 

Kimberly-Clark  Far  East  Ltd.  (Slngi^Mre) 
60%  owned. 

E:imberly-Clark  Ltd.  (England)  66%% 
owned. 

a.  Oo.  has  property  In  Japan. 

■cm  CASCADE  CORP. 

1.  Company  has  foreign  utility  operations, 
mainly  sale  of  electricity,  conducted  through 
subsidiaries  In  Eciiador,  Guatemala  and 
Panama — the  subsidiaries  are: 

Empresa  Electrlca  del  Ecuador  Inc. 
Empresa  Electrlca  de  Guatemala,  BJl. 
Cla.  Panamena  de  Fuerza  y  Luz. 

2.  Company    has    subsidiaries    Including: 
Boise-Cascade    International,   Inc.    which 

owns  Ontario-Minnesota  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.  Mobile  home  and  recreational 
vehicle  plants  In  British  Columbia,  France, 
England,  and  The  Netherlands. 

CPC   INTERNATIONAL 

Principal  Subsldlarlee: 

Clifford  Love  ft  Co.,  Ltd.  (Australia) 

Refineries  de  Maiz,  SAJ.yC.  (Argentina) 

Reflnacoes  de  Mllho,  BrazU  Ltda.  (Brazil) 

Canada  Starch  Co.  Ltd. 

Brown  ft  Poison  Ltd.  (England). 

LOOCHKB)  AnCSAIT 

1.  Among  the  company's  prlnolpal  Buhcld- 

larles,  wholly-owned,  are: 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Intl.  A.G.  (Swlteerland) 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Intl.  Ltd.  (Hong  Kong) 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  of  Canada. 

Ltd. 
Lockheed  Offshore  Petroleum  Servloee  Ltd. 

Canada 
Lockheed  SJL  de  C.U.  (Mexico) 
Lockheed  Aircraft  (AustraUa)  Pty..  Ltd. 

CONTINENTAL   CAN   CO.,  INa 

1.  Principal  subsidiary: 

Continental  Can  Company  of  Canada  Ltd. 

H.   J.   REINS  CO. 

1.  Subsidiaries: 

H.J.  Heinz  of  Canada  Ltd. 

H.J.  Heinz  Co.  Ltd.  (91.18%  owned) 
British  Isles 

Nichiro-Helnz  Co.  Ltd.  (80%  owned)  to 
make  and  market  Heinz  prodtxts  In  Ja{>an 
also  In  Australia,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Hol- 
land, Portugal.  Venezuela.  Swltzeriand.  Italy. 
Pago  Pago,  etc 

1.  Subaldlaitea: 
John  Deere  Ltd.  (Canada) 
John  Deere  Interconttnantal  Ltd.  (<tetarto, 
Canada) 
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John  Deer«  (Prance) 
2.   John  Deere  8.A.  Mexico  75%  owned: 
John  Deere-Lanz  Ver  waltungs  A.O   Ger- 
many (»9%  owned) 
John  Deere,  Ltd.,  South  AMca,  76%  owned. 

HM  WLRT-PACKUO  CO. 

1.  Company's  European  operations  are 
handled  by  wholly-owned  Hewlett-Packard 
S.A.  (Switzerland) .  This  company  has  2  man- 
ufacturing subsidiaries  and  9  marketing  sub- 
sidiaries. 

a.  Affiliates: 

Tokogawa-Hewlett-Packard,  Ltd.  (49% 
owned)  makes  electroiAc  measuring  instru- 
ments In  a  plant  at  Hachotl,  Japan.  The  aX- 
flUate  also  handles  companies  marketing  op- 
erations In  Japan.  Also  In  Canada,  Mexico, 
Argentina,  BrazU,  VenezoAla,  Australia. 

BPBXT-BAin>  CO. 

1.  Main  subsidiaries  are : 

Sperry  Rand  Canada. 

Sperry  Rand  Ltd.  (England). 

Sperry  Rand  Italia,  SJ»_A.  (Italy) . 

Vlckers  (Germany)  O.  mbH. 

Sperry  Rand  Australia  Ltd. 

a.  Affiliates: 

Tokyo  Kelkl  Selzoeho  Co.  Ltd. 

Nippon  Unlvac  Kalaha Ltd.  (Japan). 

Okl  Unlvac  Kabushlkl  Kalsha  (Japan) . 

West  &  de  Toit  (S.  Africa) . 

BRISTOL   icma  CO. 

1.  Subsidiaries: 

Bristol  Banyu  Research  Institute  Ltd. 
(Japan). 

Bristol  Laboratories  (J^an)  Ltd.,  Bristol 
Industries  Ltd.  (Taiwan) . 

Bristol  Laboratories  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Bristol-Myers  Co.  Ltd.  (England) . 

Deutsche-Drackett  Inc. 

Bristol-Myers,  Canada  Ltd. 

Bristol-Myers  (Japan)  Ltd. 

Clalrol  (Japan)  Ltd.,  Hair  Coloring  Indus- 
tries (Jiq>an)  Ltd. 

W.   X.   CBACZ   *  CO. 

1.  Some  subsidiaries  are: 
Dearborn  Chemical  Co.  Ltd.  (Canada) . 
Dubois  Chemicals  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Ooldlng  Bros.  Canadian  Ltd. 
Howard  &  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd. 
Leaf  Confections  Ltd. 
Wlllard  Chemical  of  Canada  Ltd. 
Leaf  Belgium  N.V. 
S.A.  Rene  Well,  France  86%  owned. 
Hughes  Bros.  Ltd.  Ireland. 
N.V.  Cacaofabrlek  de  zoan   (The  Nether- 
lands). 

1.  Subaldiaries: 

United  Aircraft  of  Canada  Ltd.  90.8 

a.  Affiliates: 

Ratler-Forert  S.  A.  France  (16%  owned) 
makes  aircraft  and  mlssle  components. 

PrecUec  S.A.  (France)  ao%  owned  makes 
electronic  components. 

Orvnda  Ltd.  (Ontario)  40%  owned. 

TEXAS  ZMSTSITiaEirrS 

1.  Texas  Instruments  Japan  Ltd.  (owned 
equally  by  Co.  and  Sony  Corporation) . 

a.  Some  subsidiaries  are: 

Oeophysical  Servioe  International  Ltd. 

Texas  Instrumentoe  and  Bactronlcos  do 
BrazU  Ltda. 

Texas  Instruments  Ltd.  (England) . 

Indonesia  Surveys  BJi. 

Q3.1.  de  Mexico,  BJi.  de  C.V. 

BXKDIZ  COXP. 

1.  Some subaidlailes are: 

Akebono  Brake  Industry  Co.  Ltd..  (Tokyo) 
10.3%  owned. 

JldoahaKlki  (Tokyo)  13%  owned. 

Bendlx  Taiwan  Ltd.  (Taiwan) . 

DuoeUlar  et  Cle.  (Parla,  Ftanoe)  80% 
owned. 

Jurld  Werke  Ombh  (Hamburg.  Oermanv) 
49%  owned. 

Bvoaix  Bflntex  (Pty.)  Ltd.  (Australia)  61% 
owned. 

Oreenpar  Knglneerln«  Ltd.  (EBsez.  Xxut- 
land).  *  .  —HI 
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Aiaaooair  icoxoas 
1.  Some  subsidiaries  are: 

American  Motors  (Canada)  Ltd. 

Canadian  Fabricated  Products  Ltd. 

American  Motors  of  South  Africa  (Pty) 
Ltd. 

American  Motors  del  Peru. 

AM.C.  de  Venezuela,  CJL. 

3.  Affiliates: 

IKA-Renault  S.  A. 

Vehloulos  Automotors  Mexlcanos,  8.A. 

ICDONNZU,  DOUGLAS  CORP. 

dome  subsidiaries  are: 

Dou^as  Aircraft  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Japan  Ltd.  (Tc^o) . 

K'ORAW-HILL,  XNC. 

1.  Some  major  subsidiaries  are: 

McOraw-Hlll  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd.;  McOraw- 
Hlll  Book  Co.  (South  Africa)  (Pty)  Ltd. 

McOraw-mu  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  (Eng- 
land). ^^ 

McOraw-HlU  Book  Co..  OmbH,  Duseeldorf, 
Oermany. 

Libroe  McOraw-HlU  de  Mexico  BJi.  de  C.V 

a.  Affiliates: 

Teohnlc  Union.  Paris.  France  (40% 
Interest). 

New  Medical  Journals  Ltd.,  London  Eng- 
land (50%  interest). 

World  Medical  Publlcatlona  BJi.,  Brussels, 
Belgium  (60%  interest). 

Nikkei-McGraw-Hill  Inc.,  Tokyo  (49% 
owned). 

Tatu-McGraw-Hlll  Pvt.  Ltd..  New  Delhi. 
India  (40%  owned). 

Penguin  PuNlahlng  Co.  Ltd.  (Great  Bri- 
tain) 10%  owned. 

FOBO   ICOTOX  CO. 

1.  Ford  Motor  Company,  Ltd.,  Britain, 
produces  cars,  trucks,  commercial  vans  and 
Ford  tractors,  and  is  the  and  largest  pro- 
ducer of  such  Items  in  the  British  Isles. 

a.  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada  Ltd. 
(81%  owned)  is  the  3nd  largest  producer  of 
passenger  cars  and  the  largest  producer  of 
trucks  in  Canada. 

3.  Ford-Werke  A/O  produces  Ford  cars, 
light  buses,  pickups  and  vans,  and  Is  the  3rd 
largest  prodi:cer  of  such  vehicles  In 
Germany. 

Subsidiaries  aiKl  branches: 

4.  Ford  also  has  affiliates  In  many 
countries: 

Ford  Motor  Co.  S.A.  Mexico. 
Ford  Motor  Argentina. 
Ford  (Uruguay)  S.A. 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Del  Peru  S_A. 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  A/S  Denmark  78%  owned. 
Willys  Overland  do  BrazU  S.A.  Industria 
E  Comercio  (BrazU)  63%  owned. 

Partial  Sttmmart  of  Foreign  Holdings  ot 
Multinational  Companies  Listed  in  Ad- 

VRRTISEBtENT  PAID  FOB  BT  "EMXBOENCT  COM- 

iciTTEx  FOR  American  Trade" 

BOXINC   CO. 

1.  WhoUy  owns  Boeing  of  Canada  Ltd.;  en- 
gaged in  overhaul,  modlllcatlon,  field  service 
and  spare  part  support  for  Vertol  helicopters 
in  Canada. 

a.  Is  affiliated  with  and  owns  10%  of  the 
largest  aerospace  company  in  Oermany  Mes- 
serschmldt  Bolkow-Blohm  GmbH. 

3.  Company  planning  to  construct  a  $3.6 
mlUlon  structural  fiberglass  factory  near 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  CO. 

1.  Company  has  world-wide  operations, 
a.  Some  of  the  company's  subaldlarlee  are: 
Christie,  Brown  &  Co.  Ltd.  (Canada) . 
Nabisco,  Ltd.  (England). 
Fireside  Food  Products  Co.  Ltd.  (Canada) . 
Griffin  &  Sons,  Ltd.  (New  Zealand) . 
Nabisco-La  FavoriU  OJi.   (Caracas,  Ven- 
ezuela) 60%  owned. 
Kut-as-Sayyld  Estate,  Ltd.  (Iraq). 
Salua  Blacottl  ed,  affinl  B.pJi.  (Italy). 
Held  Idling  Ltd.  (Canada). 
Nabtaoo-Fomosa,  BJL  (Motloo). 
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Nathmal  BlacQlt  (France) . 
Oxford  Biscuit  Factcwy  Ltd.  (Denmark). 
Industrlas  Nablsco-Cristal.  8.A. 
(Nicaragua) . 

RONXTWKIX,  INC. 

1.  Smne  subaldlarlee  are: 

HoneyweU  Controls,  Ltd.  (Toronto). 
EtoneyweU,  A3.  (Stockholm,  Sweden) . 

HoneyweU,  N.V.  (Amsterdam,  "nie  Nether- 
lands). 

Honeywell  Europe,  Inc.,  (Brussels, 
BSIglum). 

HoneyweU.  S.A J.C.,  (Argentina) . 

Honeywell  OmbH.  (Frankfurt.  Germany) 

HoneyweU  Defense  Products  Europe, 
S-AJtX. 

Oy  HoneyweU  A.B.  (Helsinki,  Finland) 

a.  AfllUates: 

Yamatake-Honeywell  KeUd  Co.,  Ltd.  (Ja- 
pan) 60%  owned. 

Tamatake-HoneyweU  Co.  Ltd.  (Taiwan) 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR    CO. 

1.  Whrtly  owns: 

CaterplUar  of  Australia  Ltd. 

Caterpillar  of  Belgium  BJi. 

CaterplUar  of  BrasU  SA. 

CaterplUar  of  Canada  Ltd. 

CaterplUar  Mexicana,  S.A.  de  C.V. 

CaterplUar  Overseas  Credit  Corp.  8A. 

CateiplUar  France  8A. 

OateipUlar  (Africa)  (Pty)  Ltd.  Johannes- 
burg. 8.  Africa. 

Caterpillar  FarEast  Ltd.  Hong  Kong 

a.  Affiliates: 

CaterplUar  Mitsubishi  Ltd.  Tokyo.  equaUy 
owned  with  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  Ltd . 
Sagaml,  Japan. 

AIOnOCAN  EXPORT 

1.  American  Export  Industries  owns 
97.40%  American  Export  Isbrandteon  Lines 
Inc. 

a.  Owns  98%  of  Premium  Iron  Ores  Ltd 
(Toronto) . 

Owns  American  Export  International.  Inc. 

XEROX  CORP. 

1.  Company  is  world-wide,  some  principal 
subsidiaries  Include: 
Universal  Microfilms  Ltd.  (England) . 
Xerox  of  Canada  Ltd. 
a.  Company  affiliates  Include: 
Rank  Xerox  Ltd.  (England)  owner  60%. 
Owns  60%  of  Fugl-Xerox  (Japan). 

CHASE  UANRATTAN  BANK 

Has  branches  in  many  countries. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  CTTT  BANK 

Has  branches  In  many  countries. 

BANK  OF  AMERICA 

Branches  in  many  countries. 

PFIZER,  INC. 

Produces  In  Japan — owns  Pfizer  Int.  Com 
(Panama). 

Owns  80%  of  Pfizer  Taho  Oo.  Ltd.  (Japan) . 

KAISER   ALUMINUM    *    CHEMICAL   CORP. 

Company  has  world  wide  foreign  affiliates 
In  Japan,  England.  Canada.  Germany,  Italy. 

etc. 

MABCONA  CORP. — SUBSIDIART  OF  CTmuS  MINES 

Has  some  world  wide  *fw»ftt,^ — has  $360 
mlUlon  contract  to  provide. 

Japanese  Steel  Makers  with  4.3  mUUon  tons 
of  lump  ore. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP. 

Has  world  wide  holdings  such  as: 
General  Motors  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Motors  Holding  of  Canada  Ltd. 
Vauxhall  Motors  Ltd.  (England) . 
Adam  Opel  (Aktlenogsellschaft  (Germany) 
General  Motors  Holden's  Pt«.  Ltd.  (Aus- 
traUa) ,  etc. 

CLARK  XQXTIPMZNT 

Company's  products  made  world  wide  by 
lloeojees.  some  of  whom  are  In  Japan. 
Subsidiaries  Include: 
Canadian  Tyler  Refrigeration  Ltd. 
Clark  Equipment  of  Canada  Ltd. 
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Clark  Equipment  Ltd.  (Great  Britain) . 

Also  in  Switzerland.  France.  Venezuela, 
West  Oermany,  Belgium.  BrazU.  Argentina, 
Mexico,  Spain,  etc. 

QUAKER  OATS 

Subsidiaries: 

Quaker  Oats  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 
Quaker  Oats  Ltd.  (England) . 
Quaker  Oats  Co.  (Oermany) . 
Quaker  Oats  Co.  (New  Zealand) . 
Also  in  ifexioo,  Nicaragua,  Colombia,  Swe- 
den, etc. 

DELTEC  INTBUfATIONAL  LTD. 

1.  Company  is  an  investing  banking  busi- 
ness primarily  in  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

LITTON  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

1.  Has  plants  world  wide.  Including  Japan. 

CHRTSLEB  CORP. 

1.  Subsidiaries  Include: 

Chrysler  Antemp  Ltd.  (England). 

Chrysler  Australia  Ltd. 

Chrysler  Canada  Outboard  Ltd.  Canada) . 

Chrysler  Canada  Ltd. 

Chrysler  Antemp  S.A.  (France) . 

Rootes  Motors  Ltd.  (England)  owns  73.3%. 

(Company  entering  into  agreement  wltii 
Mitsubishi  Healy  Industries  Ltd.  subject  to 
Japanese  government  approval  to  form  Joint 
auto  venture  in  Ji^an,  (66%  Japanese 
owned.) 

Mr.  I^;>eaker,  for  decades  the  warning 
has  been  flashing  before  us.  If  Congress 
does  not  do  s(xnething  to  alleviate  the 
problem  faced  by  American  workers  soon 
then  Benjamin  Franklin's  assurances  will 
be  small  comfort  for  those  victim  to 
empty  promises. 

One  approach  which  has  been  called 
for  is  the  following: 

First.  We  must  strictly  enforce  anti- 
dumping laws  and  statute  which  Im- 
pose penalties  on  subsidies  of  exports  by 
foreign  countries. 

Second.  Congress  must  pass  quota  leg- 
islation which  would  establl^  the  right 
of  foreign  countries  to  sell  In  the  n.S. 
market,  but  which  would  guarantee  a 
fair  share  of  production  and  jobs  in  this 
country  for  the  American  workers. 

Third.  Legislation  requiring  "truth  in 
Import  and  labeling"  must  be  enacted. 
This  would  require  American  based  com- 
panies who  import  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  to  carry  a  label  on  the  face  of 
the  product  citing  this  practice. 

Fourth.  Tax  laws  must  be  reevaluated 
in  the  face  of  financial  manipulation  by 
multinational  corporations.  I  have  en- 
tered a  list  showing  the  foreign  affiliates 
of  American  companies  and  the  opera- 
tions which  it  undertakes  in  subsidiaries 
abroad.  American  corporations  have 
used  this  device  to  unfairly  escape  pay- 
ing taxes. 

The  problem  Is  serious  and  calls  for 
remedial  action  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 


THE  LOGKHEED  LOAN  AND  THE 
KGZTYE  CAPER:  NO  RESEM- 
BLANCE? 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DEUUMS 

OP  CAUrOSNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  S,  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  Congress'  recent  action  subsidiz- 
ing the  failing  management  of  the  Lock- 
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heed    Corp.,    I    submit    the    following 
column  by  Art  Hoppe. 

Any  similiarity  between  Lockheed's 
"problems"  and  those  of  Pigztye  Produc- 
tions is,  probably,  unintentioiial? 

The  article  follows: 

Tbe  PiGzm  Cape* 
(By  Art  Bopps) 

Administration  officials  warned  Congress 
last  week  that  unless  Pigztye  Productions  was 
saved  from  bankruptcy,  the  Nation  faced 
riots,  starvation  and  eventual  annexation  by 
Denmark. 

A.  Christopher  Kent,  head  of  the  Big  Busi- 
ness Administration,  told  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  that  without  11  blUion  In 
Government-guaranteed  loans,  Pigztye  would 
close  Its  doors,  throwing  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans out  of  work. 

"Let  Txs  not  forget,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"that  Pigztye  is  the  pace-setter  in  producing 
pornographic  books,  movies  and  other  erotic 
material.  This  $20  billion  Industry  Is  critical 
to  our  endangered  economy. 

"If  Pigztye  falls.  Investors'  faith  wiU  be 
shattered,  the  stock  market  wiU  nosedive, 
bread  lines  will  spring  up  everywhere  and 
the  coimtry  will  be  flooded  by  cheap  Danish 
imports." 

Several  Senators  expressed  doubts  Pigztye 
could  be  saved.  One  noted  that  10.000  smaU 
smut  peddlers  bad  gone  out  of  business  in  the 
past  year  and  suggested  that  smut  was  a 
glut  on  the  market. 

Kent  replied  that  the  smaU-time  dealers 
went  broke  because  they  couldn't  get  Govern- 
ment loans.  "After  all,"  he  said,  "the  Gov- 
ernment Isn't  In  business  to  help  two-bit 
businessmen." 

Plgztye's  president,  Portnoy  Pigztye,  told 
Senators  consimier  demand  was  as  high  as 
ever.  He  blamed  Plgztye's  financial  problems 
on  cost  overruns,  inflation,  sun  spots,  high 
interest  rates  and  erroneous  astrological  fore- 
casts. He  hotly  denied  Senate  charges  that 
corporate  mismanagement  was  a  factor. 

The  charges  centered  around  Portnoy's  son, 
Irving.  Senate  investigators  said  Irving  had, 
over  the  past  seven  years: 

1.  Paid  $a.5  mUllon  for  the  American  rights 
to  Spenser's  "The  Faerie  Queene"  on  the 
grounds  "a  title  like  that  spells  socko  box 
office  with  the  Gay  Liberation  Front." 

a.  Turned  down  the  American  rights  to 
"The  African  Queen"  on  the  grounds  that 
"very  few  gay  Ubbers  are  of  the  black 
persuasion." 

3.  Wrote,  produced  and  directed  an  $8 
mUlion  sado-masochlst  film  in  which  tbe 
sadist  refused  to  whip  the  masochlst  on  the 
grounds  "this  was  the  most  vicious  kind  of 
sadism."  It  lost  |8  million. 

4.  Made  the  most  spectacular  bestlaUty  fllm 
of  all  time:  a  #21  mUllon  epic  in  Cinema- 
scope that  was  the  definitive  word  on  bestial- 
ity. In  fact,  it  contained  not  a  single  hiunan 
actor.  It  lost  $ai  mUlion. 

6.  Purchased  an  entire  Walter  Keane  exhi- 
bition for  $3.6  million  on  the  grounds  that 
"voyeurs  go  mad  for  exhibitionists." 

6.  Created,  single-handed,  the  company's 
new  slogan:  "If  It  Isn't  a  Pigztye,  It  Isn't 
Pornography  I" 

•  •  • 

The  Senate  unanimously  passed  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  Irving  for  "managerial 
idiocy,  flnanclal  imbecUity,  creative  ig- 
noramousness  and  downright  coo-ooo- 
headed  stupid  dumbness." 

It  then,  of  course,  reluctantly  came  across 
with  the  $1  billion  to  save  Pigztye  Produc- 
tions and  the  American  economy. 

Now  that  he  had  the  bUlion,  President 
Portnoy  Pigztye  was  asked  If  be  planned 
to  flre  Irving. 

"Fire  Irving!"  cried  Portnoy,  aghast.  Then 
he  fingered  the  $1  bUlion  check  and  smUed 
contentedly.  "Why,  without  Irving,  Pigztye 
Productions  wouldn't  be  worth  a  nlckd 
today." 
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GREEK  JUNTA  ACTS  TO  CONTROL 
PRESS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing story  appeared  in  the  Ne«:  York 
Times  on  August  5,  1971.  It  focuses  on  a 
proposal,  drawn  up  by  the  colonels  who 
rule  Greece,  that,  if  implemented,  would 
effectively  control  reporters  and  foreign 
Journalists  in  Greece.  As  proposed  the 
law  would,  in  fact,  establish  the  ruling 
Junta  as  the  arbiter  as  to  what  may  be 
printed. 

A  government  which  promulgates  such 
decrees  lacks  real  confidence  In  its  abil- 
ity to  survive  with  free  institutions.  Im- 
plementation of  this  law  should  also  be 
another,  if  not  final,  clear  signal  to  those 
in  the  Executive  Branch  who  Implement 
foreign  policy  that  the  Athens  Govern- 
ment Is  continuing  its  steady  movement 
away  from  democracy. 

Continued  American  support  for  this 
undemocratic  government  in  contradic- 
tion to  our  NATO  treaty  commitments 
can  only  harm  our  long-term  security 
interests. 

The  article  follows: 

Athens  Bill  Bids  tre  Pbbss  Hzb> 
"Tbadttion"  OB  Face  Punishment 

Athens. — ^The  Greek  Government  has 
drafted  a  seven-point  "code  of  ethics"  for 
reporters  and  foreign  correspondents  under 
which  a  Journalist  who  falls  to  heed  "Hel- 
lenic-Christian traditions"  could  be  sus- 
pended from  working. 

Under  Secretary  George  Georgalas,  the  mU- 
itary  regime's  chief  spokesman,  confiiTned  the 
draft  at  a  news  briefing  today. 

The  draft  is  before  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation,  which  can  make  sug- 
gestions for  changes.  However,  Its  sugges- 
tions are  not  binding  on  the  Cabinet,  whloh 
has  the  sole  power  of  iMning  the  decrees 
that  become  law. 

"The  blU  conscdidates  the  freedom  of  Jour- 
nalists but  also  their  responslbUltles,*'  he 
said.  "We  believe  that  freedom  must  be  ruled 
by  law  and  exercised  with  a  sense  of  reepon- 
slblUty.  If  some  of  the  foreigners  disagree 
with  our  concept  for  freedom,  law.  responsl- 
bUity.  we  cannot  help  It." 

The  draft  law,  reported  by  an  Athens  news- 
paper on  Monday,  provoked  anger  among 
Journalists,  who  saw  it  as  a  fresh  attempt 
to  silence  prees  criticism  at  home  and  abroad 
against  tbe  army-backed  regime,  which 
seized  power  in  April,  1987. 

The  new  oode  would  require  both  Greek 
and  foreign  reporters  to  "serve  the  interests 
of  the  people  and  th«  nation,  being  inspired 
In  this  by  the  HeUenlc-Chrlstlan  traditions." 

■nie  code  applies  to  foreign  correspondents 
visiting  Greece  although  not  based  tiMie.  Hie 
worst  that  could  happen  to  them  for  any 
conduct  the  authorities  view  as  infrtnging 
the  oode  would  be  permanent  disqualifica- 
tion. Ilie  oode  says  nothing  atxMit  e^nilslon. 

For  a  lesser  offense  a  visiting  oorre^MiMlmt 
faces  temporary  disqualification — perhaps  a 
three-month  ban  on  Joumallstlo  activities. 
For  stlU  lesser  infringements  the  sanction  is 
a  public  reprimand,  printed  In  the  local 
prees;  lower  stUl  oomes  a  fix»  up  to  $1,000 
and  a  private  reprimand,  and  the  mUdest 
sanction  is  a  private  reprimand. 

Journalists  woold  also  be  prohibited  from 
reporting  information  "If  Us  pubUoatlon  can 
harm  tbe  pi^»llo  Intsrest."  The  MU  does  not 
explain  who  would  detarmliM  wliat  ttM  pub- 
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llo  Interest  «•>.  nor  doea  It  outline  the  mean- 
ing of  "HeUenle-OluistlAn  trxHttone." 

The  code  would  be  enforced  by  •  Oovem- 
inent-«ppolnted  "oounoU  or  honor"  oom- 
posed  of  one  Judge  and  two  press  union  dele- 
gates, one  each  from  the  pmprleton  and 
newsmen.  Two  delegates  eaoh  are  slated  for 
the  higher  oounoU  to  whloh  jouznaUsts  oould 
appeal. 

The  ooimcU  would  be  empowered  to  im- 
I>oee  penalties  ranging  from  a  reprimand  to 
a  flna  of  $1,000  and  from  temporary  suspen- 
sVm  from  the  profession  to  a  life-long  ouster. 
Tba  draft  says  the  members  of  the  oounoU 
are  to  be  obossD  by  the  minister  In  oharge 
of  the  press  and  to  be  paid  with  GoTeRunent 
funds. 

Under  the  draft  law,  "violation  of  Hel- 
lenic-Christian traditions"  InvoWes  tem- 
porary suspension,  as  does  the  recurring 
"violation  of  the  rules  of  dignified  de- 
meanor" or  the  "exercise  of  the  profession  of 
Journalism  In  a  manner  opposed  to  the  pub- 
lic interest." 

The  penalty  of  permanent  eqnilslon  Is  for 
printing  information  related  to  the  organi- 
zation, oompoaitlon  or  deployment  of  the 
armed  fbrces  or  in  case  of  a  oonvlctloa  for 
sedition. 

Partlcip«tion  in  JoumaUsts'  unions  shaU 
become  oompulsory,  but  only  after  certifying 
the  member's  "Ic^ty" — basically  the  ab- 
sence of  a  police  record  as  a  Communist.  It 
Is  the  minister  in  oharge  of  the  i>re«s  who 
makes  the  decisions. 

Publishers  who  employ  Journalists  with- 
out identity  cards  or  those  disqualified  by  a 
council  of  honor  may  draw  a  prison  term 
from  one  month  to  five  years  and  financial 
sanctions.  Unions  must  automatically  expel 
members  who  are  disqualified  by  the  minis- 
ter. All  the  public-relations  employee  of 
OovemnoienA  organisations  became  luilon 
members. 

The  code  of  ethics  and  the  coimcUs  of 
honor  are  compulsory  also  for  foreign  ocore- 
epondents,  whether  resident  or  visiting,  Oreek 
or  foreign,  aocordlng  to  the  draft  bill. 

The  Under  Secretary  refused  to  reply  to  a 
Oerman  news  magazine  correspondent  who 
asked  if  the  OoTemment  planned  to  obstruct 
by  this  bill  the  free  fiow  abroad  of  news 
about  Oreeoe.  Mr.  Oeorgalas  scUd  there  was 
"bad  faith"  in  his  question. 


CON  SON  PRISON 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MncNsaoTA 

IN  THE  HOXTSS  OF  BKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  Ausrust  5,  1971 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs  indicates,  the  United 
States'  Involvement  in  the  internal  mat- 
ters of  South  Vietnam  is  extensive.  While 
the  United  States  may  be  cutting  back  on 
its  military  combat  activities,  the  civilian 
Involvement  of  our  Government  In  pub- 
lic safety  programs  appears  to  be  ex- 
panding. The  Agency  for  International 
Development  as  well  as  other  executive 
agencies  of  this  Oovemment  is  actively 
participating  In  programs  that  support 
the  activities  of  the  government  in 
Saigon. 

Recently  Mr.  Theodore  Jacqneney,  a 
former  Aid  Cords  Pacification  and  De- 
velopment Officer,  who  recently  complet- 
ed an  18-month  tour  of  duty  in  South 
Vietnam,  discussed  before  a  House  sub- 
committee the  building  of  288  new  iso- 
lation oeUs  at  Con  Son  Island  Prison. 
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According  to  Mr.  Jactiueney.  political 
prisoners,  such  as  those  who  were  in  the 
tiger  cases  discovered  last  year  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  are  being  transferred 
to  this  island  prison.  They  are  being  re- 
moved from  the  mainland  where  they 
may  prove  embarrassing  to  the  Saigon 
government  during  the  upcoming  elec- 
tion campaign. 

Mr.  Jacqueney  stated  further  that 
there  is  an  unknown  number  of  political 
prisoners  in  South  Vietnam.  His  report 
also  indicates  that  men  and  women  have 
been  thrown  into  prison  without  being 
charged  and  at  the  whim  of  local  govern- 
mental officials. 

American  support  for  Intelligence, 
prison  and  police  programs  appear  to  be 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  democratic 
principles  which  this  country  espouses. 
The  letter  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense follows: 

Assistant  Sscxxtart  or  DsraMsx, 

WaaMngton,  D.C.,  July  8,  1971. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fkasxb, 
Home  of  Representatlve$. 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

Dkax  Ma.  FsAsm:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  May  19,  1971,  regarding  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy's  expenditure  in  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  for  the  support  of  con- 
struction at  Con  Son  Prison. 

Ihe  advisory  fimctions  for  the  civilian 
prisons  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  are 
within  the  purview  of  the  Agency  Tor  Inter- 
national Development.  In  order  to  be  respon- 
sive to  your  request  AID  has  provided  us 
with  the  following  information. 

The  new  construction  on-  Con  Son  orig- 
inated from  a  decision  of  the  Oovemment 
of  Vietnam  to  build  new  maximum  security 
facilities  there  from  their  own  resources. 
These  consist  of  four  new  buildings  designed 
aocordlng  to  more  modem  penal  standards 
than  the  old  French  cells  they  are  to  re- 
place. Decision  to  build  the  new  structures 
followed  severe  deterioration  of  prisoner 
dlse^llne  after  the  old  cells  were  vacated 
and  the  maximum  security  prisoners  were 
housed  among  the  other  prisoners. 

The  first  oT  the  new  buildings  was  com- 
pleted In  December  under  a  "self-help" 
program  of  the  Vietnamese  Oovemment 
utilizing  prison  labor.  Because  of  the  pro- 
longed period  of  time  required  to  complete 
the  first  building  and  the  deterioration  of 
prison  discipline,  a  decision  was  reached  by 
MAOCORD6  in  Saigon  to  assist  the  OVN  to 
construct  more  rapidly  the  renoainlng  three 
buildings.  A  contract  was  negotiated  through 
the  Offlcer-ln-Charge  of  Construction,  UJ3. 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command,  with 
a  U.S.  construction  company,  Raymond, 
Morrison,  Knudson-Brown,  Root  and  Jones, 
utilizing  local  currency  plaster  funds.  The 
approximate  plaster  cost  of  this  contract  Is, 
we  understand,  equivalent  to  $400,000. 

I    hope    this    Information    wUl    be    of 
assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

(S)     Dennis  J.  Doolik. 
Deputy  Aattatant  Secretary. 
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WHY  THE  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPE- 
LINE SHOULD  BE  STOPPED 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PXNN8TXVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday.  Auoust  5.  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Interior  Department  is  expected  to  issue 
the  final  environmental  impact  state- 


ment— as  required  by  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  196»— on  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  in  the  near  future. 
I  believe  there  are  some  very  basic  and, 
as  yet,  unresolved  environmental  prob- 
lems with  the  Alaska  pipeline  and  I  have 
been  disappointed  that  this  issue  has  not 
received  the  piibllc  or  congressional 
attention  I  think  It  deserves. 

Today,  I  am  inserting  into  the  Rscoko 
an  excellent  article,  "Why  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  Should  Be  Stopped," 
which  i^peared  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Sierra  Club  Bulletin.  The  author  of  the 
article  is  Congressman  Lxs  Aspin.  our 
young  and  able  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin, who  has  been  a  leader  In  the  fight 
against  the  Alaska  pipeline.  The  argu- 
ments Mr.  Aspin  presents  In  this  article 
Eigalnst  the  construction  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline  are  cogent,  forceful,  and  well- 
written.  I  commend  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  coUeagues.  It  follows: 

Wrt  trx  Tbams-Alaska  Pitklinx  SnouLD  Bi 
0roPFXo 
(By  Congressman  Lxs  Aspin) 
The  question  of  whether  the  Int^or 
Department  shoxild  grant  ptermlte  to  a  con- 
sortium of  seven  oil  companies  to  buUd  an 
800-mile  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  an  impor- 
tant one,  one  that  deserves  far  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  received  In  the  past.  It  is  an 
Important  question  because  the  preservation 
of  our  last  great  wilderness  may  be  at  stake; 
it  is  importent  because  the  very  way  of  life 
of  the  Alaskan  natives — Eskimos,  Indians, 
and  Aleuts — may  be  at  stake;  it  is  important 
because  the  effectiveness  of  one  of  the  best 
anti-pollution  laws  passed  by  Congress — the 
National  Environment  Policy  Act  of  1970 — Is 
in  jeopardy  of  being  subverted  by  bureau- 
cratic sleight-of-hand;  it  is  at  least  equally 
important  because  It  demonstrates  In  a  very 
graphic  fashion  the  oil  Industry's  incredible 
Infiuence  over  government  policies. 

In  February,  the  Interior  Department  held 
public  hearings  in  both  Washington  and 
Aluka  to  consider  whether  it  should  allow 
a  48-inch  pipeline  to  be  constructed  over 
federal  land  from  Prudhoe  Bay  In  Northern 
Alaska  to  Valdez,  an  ice-free  port  in  the 
south,  in  order  to  transport  a  very  large 
quantity  of  oil  discovered  in  the  North  Sl(^e. 
The  North  Slope,  which  Is  owned  by  the  Steto 
of  Alaska,  has  been  leased  to  the  seven  oU 
companies  for  1900  million.  The  focus  of  the 
Interior  Department  hearings  was  a  draft 
statement  on  the  environmental  Impact  of 
the  proposed  pipeline,  which  is  required  by 
Section  102(C)  of  NEPA. 

At  those  hearings  several  hundred  people 
testified  and  a  great  deal  of  criticism  was 
levelled  against  the  draft  Impact  stetement — 
which  concluded  that  any  adverse  environ- 
ment efTects  resulting  from  the  pipeline  were 
"acoepteble."  Some  of  the  basic  criticisms  of 
the  draft  stetement  were: 

That  It  failed  to  adequately  consider  the 
possibility  of  the  potential  effects  of  a  pipe- 
line break  due  to  earthquakes.  The  area 
surrounding  the  800  miles  over  which  the 
pipeline  would  go  has  been  hit  with  38 
large  earthquakes,  with  a  Rlchter  rating  of 
6  or  more,  in  the  last  70  years.  Each  mile  of 
the  pipeline  contains  twice  as  much  oU  as 
was  spilled  in  Sante  Barbara  in  1068.  Any 
pipeline  break  could  be  disastrous. 

That  the  Impact  stetement  failed  to  con- 
sider adequately  the  ecological  dangers  in- 
volved in  transporting  the  oil  by  tanker  from 
Valdez  to  the  West  Coast; 

That  it  failed  to  consider  meaningfully 
the  effect  of  the  pipeline  on  the  Alaskan  na- 
tives' subsistence  way  of  life.  Specifically. 
that  It  did  not  pay  enorigh  attention  to  how 
the  pipeline  would  affect  migratory  pattMns 
of  caribou,  moose,  and  other  ^niTwaif   oo 
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which  the  natives  depend  for  their  food,  and 
that  it  did  not  even  require  the  oil  companies 
to  economically  compensate  the  natives  for 
any  damage  to  their  traditional  hunting 
lands  caused  by  an  oil  spill; 

That  the  draft  statMnent  failed  to  consider 
other  alternatives  such  as  a  Canadian  pipe- 
line route  to  the  Midwest  which  would  not 
go  through  earthquake  zones  or  require  the 
use  of  tenkers,  and  thus  would  pose  fewer 
ecological  hazards. 

The  impact  stetement  was  not  a  tlmou^ 
one  and  did  not,  I  beUere,  meet  tbe  legal 
requirements  of  NEPA.  In  fact,  there  are 
some  real  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Impact 
statement  was  an  honest  one.  At  the  pipe- 
line hearings  in  Washington,  I  released  some 
very  important  stetements  by  Interior  De- 
partment officials,  critical  of  the  pipdine, 
which  were  not  referred  to  at  all  in  the  draft 
statement.  These  criticisms  made  the  Interior 
Department  report's  conclusion  little  short 
of  remarkable.  Among  the  critical  stetemente 
which  the  Interior  Department  chose  not  to 
include  at  all  in  ite  report  were: 

"Pipeline  breaks  or  leaks  could  cause  pol- 
lution of  lands  and  waters  that  would  be 
indescribable";  "A  pipeline  break  at  the 
wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time  could  be 
devastetlng  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  ecol- 
ogy of  a  significant  area,  affecting  native  food 
supplies";  "With  miles  between  shut-off 
valves,  any  rupture  would  be  catastrophic,  nn 
matter  where  it  occurred." 

Another  dociunent  which  I  released  the 
same  day  was  a  38  page  report  by  Harold  T. 
Jorgenson  of  the  Interior  Department,  which 
details  many  of  the  omissions  and  un- 
founded assumptions  in  the  Impact  Stete- 
ment. Mr.  Jorgenson  concludes  that  the 
Impact  stetement  summary  "seems  too  much 
to  assume  that  what's  good  for  the  oil  indus- 
try Is  good  for  the  rest  of  the  country." 
Although  dated  January  8,  1971,  the  Jorgen- 
son Report  was  not  mentioned  in  the  draft 
stetement  and  was  still  not  public  at  the 
time  of  the  Interior  Department's  hearings 
Ic  Washington  on  February  18. 

The  second  critical  docimient  that  was  kept 
from  the  public's  reach  was  a  21  page  report 
on  the  Impact  Stetement  by  the  Alaska 
Office  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  This 
report  is  a  surprising  one  because  the  Corps 
has  frequently  been  criticized  for  failing  to 
adequattfy  consider  the  ecological  conse- 
quencles  of  cmy  of  ite  own  projecta.  Tet.  In 
this  report,  the  Alaskan  Corps  demonstrates  a 
real  concern  for  the  environment  and  asserts 
that  the  oonclusions  of  the  impact  stetement 
appear  to  be  "unsupported  opinions  which  in 
fact,  in  many  Instances,  they  Indeed  are." 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  Report  criticizes 
the  Interior  Department  draft  Impact  Stete- 
ment for: 

Palling  to  fully  comply  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Environmental  Policy  Act; 

Assuming  without  sufficient  date  that  Im- 
mediate development  of  the  Alaskan  oU 
deposite  is  necessary  for  national  security; 

Agreeing  to  stipulations  that  are  "too  gen- 
eral to  support  the  positive  assurances  given 
throughout  the  report  that  adverse  ecological 
changes  and  pollution  potential  will  be 
eliminated  or  minimized  by  these  stipula- 
tions." 

Unforttmately,  though  dated  February  5, 
1971,  the  existence  of  the  Corps  report  was 
not  publicly  known  during  the  pipeline 
hearings  held  in  Washington  and  Aladca.  In 
fact,  it  was  still  bottled  up  In  the  Pentagon 
on  March  fi,  when  I  placed  It  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Another  of  the  truly  unfortunate  aspeots 
of  the  draft  Impact  Stetement  Is  ite  "key  as- 
sumption" that  immediate  development  of 
the  North  Slope  oil  is  necessary  for  our  na- 
tional security — i.e.  that  we  will  have  to  de- 
pend for  a  significant  amoimt  of  oiir  oil  from 
potentially  hostile  Arab  countries.  This  argu- 
ment is  tmfortunate  because,  first,  it  is  un- 
true and,  second,  it  has  no  place  in  an  «n- 
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vlronmental  Impact  statement.  NEPA  re- 
quires that  the  ecologioal  consequences  of  a 
proposed  project  involving  the  government 
be  studied,  not  that  all  the  possible  argu- 
ments for  or  against  the  project  be  Included 
in  an  environmental  Impact  stetement.  More- 
over, it  is  not  within  the  competence  of  Inte- 
rior to  intelligently  evaluate  the  national 
security  argument,  and  they  did  little  to 
contribute  to  a  rational  discussion  of  the 
desirability  of  constructing  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  by  including  such  "key  assiunptlons" 
in  the  draft  impact  stetement. 

It  is  true  that  one  of  ttie  "key  assumptions" 
on  which  the  argiunent  for  the  Inunediate 
construction  of  the  pipeline  is  based  is  that 
it  Is  essential  for  the  national  security.  While 
this  is  not  an  appropriate  subject  for  an 
environmental  impact  stetement,  it  does 
deserve  a  thorough  evaluation.  The  draft 
stetement  states  that  an  itwniia^i  4  percent 
growth  rate  in  domestic  demand  for  oil 
through  1980  is  the  basis  for  ite  national 
security  argument.  Where  Interior  got  this 
4  percent  projection  remains  a  mystery.  In 
a  recent  study  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline, 
two  economists,  Drs.  Charles  Clochetti  and 
John  Krutllla  of  Resources  for  the  Future, 
estimate  that  the  highest  possible  growth 
rate  for  denaand  of  oil  through  1980  is 
around  3  percent.  Their  estimate  is  based  on 
the  five  most  recent  projections  of  future  oil 
demand  made  by  government  and  oil  indus- 
try sources.  Those  estimates  range  from  a 
low  projection  of  2.34  percent  to  a  high  of 
3.12  percent  and  are  probably  on  the  high 
side  since  they  come  from  the  government 
and  the  oil  industry  itself.  The  difference 
between  the  4  percent  projection  used  in 
the  impact  stetement  and  the  other  esti- 
mates Is  very  significant.  If  the  3  percent 
projection  is  correct,  we  will  need  19.000  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  by  1980  rather  than  the 
22,000  per  day  which  the  impact  stetement 
assumes  will  be  needed.  This  would  mean 
that  America's  dependence  on  oil  from  Mid- 
east countries  in  1980  will  be  10  percent,  not 
the  22  percent  the  impact  stetement  main- 
telns  would  be  needed  If  the  North  Slope 
oil  were  not  developed.  In  fact,  our  reliance 
on  Mideast  oil  in  1980,  if  we  do  not  extract 
oil  from  Alaska  in  the  next  10  years,  will  be 
10  percent.  The  Interior  impact  stetement 
assumes  we  will  need  14  percent  even  If  we 
do  develc^  the  North  Slope  oil. 

The  draft  statement's  projected  4  percent 
rate  of  demand  for  oil  is  so  exaggerated  it 
can  only  be  baaed  on  a  combination  of  a 
long  list  of  highly  unlikely  assiunptlons, 
such  as: 

That  there  will  be  no  new  discoveries  of 
natural  gas  In  the  next  ten  years; 

That  the  cost  of  coal  production  will  signif- 
icantly increase  soon; 

That  there  wll!  be  a  tax  on  stUphur  dioxide 
which  would  also  increase  the  cost  of  coal; 

That  nuclear  fuel  coste  will  significantly 
increase  soon; 

That  there  will  be  no  federal  subsidies  for 
fuel  conversion; 

That  the  develi^ment  of  hydroelectric 
power  will  not  be  increased; 

That  no  significant  changes  will  be  made 
in  the  internal  combustion  engine; 

And  that  there  will  be  no  further  legis- 
lation restricting  and  regulating  offahore 
drilling  In  the  next  ten  years. 

In  other  words,  the  4  percent  projection 
asstunes  that  everything  good  that  could  hap- 
pen to  the  oil  Industry  will  happen  and  that 
everything  bad  that  could  happen  to  the 
other  fuel  industries  will  also  happen.  The 
likelihood  of  all  this  coming  true  lies  some- 
where between  the  remarkable  and  the  im- 
possible. 

The  only  oon<dusion  that  one  could  reason- 
ably draw  from  all  this  is  that  the  Impact 
stetement's  projection  for  a  4  percent  growth 
rate,  on  which  ite  national  security  argu- 
ment Is  based,  is  economically  factually,  and 
objectively  wrong.  Simply  put,  if  the  pipe- 
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line  were  not  built  for  a  long  while  it  would 
not  affect  in  any  significant  way  the  national 
security  of  the  United  Stetes. 

The  next  interesting  question  Is:  who  will 
really  benefit  from  the  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line? Clearly,  the  oil  companies  will  benefit. 
So  would  the  Stete  of  Alaska,  since  it  would 
get  20  percent  severence  and  royalty  pay- 
mente  based  on  the  price  the  oil  sells  for  at 
ite  point  of  destination  minus  the  coste  of 
transportetion.  But  Alaska  would  also  get 
royalties  on  oil  transported  via  a  Canadian 
pipeline.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alaska  would 
make  more  money  from  the  royalties 'from  a 
Canadian  piptilne,  since  oil  sells  for  con- 
siderably more  in  the  Midwest  ^rtiere  the 
Canadian  route  would  end  than  it  does  on 
the  West  Coast  where  oil  from  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  would  end  up.  The  Canadian 
pipeline  would  net  between  $30-70  million 
more  in  royalties  for  Alaska  than  the  trans- 
Alaska  piptilne. 

Why  then  has  the  Stete  of  Alaska  been  such 
a  staunch  ally  of  the  oil  companies  in  their 
attempt  to  sell  Interior  on  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline?  That  is  a  question  for  which  there 
Is  not  a  pturtlcularly  good  answer.  One  reason, 
tyjparently.  is  because  that's  where  the  oil 
companies  want  the  pipeline  to  go.  Another 
is  that  the  Stete  believes  that  construction 
of  the  pipeline  would  create  many  Jobs  and 
help  solve  Alaska's  economic  problems. 

But,  a  report  by  the  Alaaka  Stete  Housing 
Authority  "In  co-operation  with  the  Local 
Affairs  Agency,  Office  of  the  Governor,"  which 
I  publicly  released  on  May  6,  concluded  that 
construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
covad  actually  htirt  the  economy  of  Alaska 
more  than  it  would  help.  The  report  predicts 
that  the  niunber  of  Job  seekers  attracted  to 
Alaska  if  the  800  mile  pipeline  Is  approved 
would  far  exceed  the  300  permanent  pipeline 
Jobs  and  could  cause  Alaska's  unemployment 
to  be  the  highest  In  the  country. 

"Already  anticipation  of  the  i^pellne  has 
had  this  effect  and  the  social  and  economic 
Impact  on  communities  has  been  powerful. 
For  example,  in  the  Anchorage  area  during 
June  of  1970,  the  unemployment  rate 
climbed  from  8.8  per  cent  to  11.2  per  cent 
as  immigrating  Job  seekers  Joined  the  labor 
market,"  the  report  stetes.  It  predlcte  that 
a  large  Infiux  of  workers  Into  Alaska  would 
also  place  a  large  burden  on  dtles  to  pyro- 
vide  additional  services  such  as  housing, 
education  and  welfare  without  a  propor- 
tionately expanded  revenue  laase,  and  would 
cause  competltlcn  between  newcomers  and 
Alaskan  citizens — not  only  for  the  few  per- 
manent pipeline  Jobs  available,  but  for  non- 
pipeline  related  jobs  as  well. 

The  Stete  Housing  Study  also  cites  the 
problems  that  the  Alaskan  dty  of  Kensd 
has  experienced  due  to  rapid  petrochemical 
development  between  1980  and  1970.  The 
report  calls  Kenal  a  "preview  of  the  danger 
which  could  affect  Alaska  on  a  much  larger 
scale"  In  the  case  of  the  pipeline.  It  stetes 
that  since  Kenai's  economic  boom  "has 
passed,  imemployment  is  rising  to  new  highs. 
and  populaticMi,  work  fbrce,  and  payrolls  are 
declining  to  a  lower  level. ...  In  contrast,  the 
pipeline  project  does  not  have  a  compenaat- 
Ing  measure  of  permanent  employmaot  to 
soften  the  Impact  of  the  shut-down  at  ood- 
ertructlon.  The  800  pipeline  and  temdnal 
maintenance  Jobs  scattered  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  to  Valdez  are  only  ooe-twenty-fifth  of 
the  construction  employment  at  ite  eatl- 
mated  peak." 

The  ta,te  ot  the  trans-Alaska  plptilne,  and 
posBlbly  of  the  Alaskan  wUdemeos  and  ite 
natives,  reste  with  Secretary  of  Interior 
Rogers  Morton.  It  is  Interlor^i  responsibility 
to  issue  the  final  impact  statement  whloh 
will  either  give  the  go-ahead  to  the  traaa- 
Alaska  line  and  issue  the  appropriate  per- 
mlte,  or  refuse  the  permlte  and  kill  the 
trans-Alaska  line.  It  is  Interior^  respon- 
sibility to  pore  over  the  voluminotis  testi- 
mony given  at  both  of  the  public  hearlnga 
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on  the  Impeet  StetemMit  &nd  to  laaue  «  flna^ 
Impact  atatement  wbofl«  concliislon  Is  baaed 
on  thorough,  releT&xit,  and  objective  data, 
nnfortnnately,  I  do  not  believe  this  will 
be  the  case.  Several  soiiToeB  which  I  oonsider 
to  be  rell^le  have  informed  me  that  the  de- 
cision to  approve  the  permits  for  the  trana- 
Alaslca  pipeline  has  already  been  made.  Here 
Is  the  scenario  which  they  outlined  to  me: 
Interior  oflldals  were  genuinely  aurprlaed 
by  the  amount  of  testimony  given  at  the 
Waahlngton  pipeline  hearings.  They  then  de- 
cided that  to  make  the  final  decision  to 
approve  the  pipeline  appear  as  credible  as 
possible,  Secretary  Morton  would  make  cer- 
tain statements  expressing  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  pipeline  and  the  quality  of 
the  draft  Impact  statement.  Thus,  when  the 
granting  of  the  permits  was  officially  an- 
nounced the  decision  would  appear  to  be 
objective.  Inductive,  and  baaed  on  a 
thorough  study  of  the  evidence. 

This  is  preclstiy  what  Mr.  Morton  did  three 
days  after  the  hearings  in  Washington  when 
he  teetlfled  before  a  Senate  appropriations 
subcommittee.  He  told  the  subcommittee 
that  the  pipeline  had  "a  great  many  prob- 
lems" and  that  he  had  "a  long  way"  to  go 
befwe  he  would  approve  the  construction 
of  the  pipeline.  He  stated  that  the  Issuing  of 
the  final  impact  statement  could  take  as  long 
as  two  years  and  noted  that  he  was  not  under 
the  same  "presetires"  to  approve  the  pipeline 
that  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Hickel,  was  under. 
At  a  later  date,  Mr.  Morton  announced  that 
the  Interior  Department  would  undertake  a 
study  of  the  Canadian  pipeline  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  trans-Alaskan  route. 

Theee   statements,    taken   together,   gave 
many  conservationists  hope  that  the  decision 
on  whether  to  build  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
would  be  made  In  fact,  as  well  as  theory,  by 
the  Interior  Department  and  not  by  the  oil 
oompcuilea.  The  New  York  Times,  and  othera, 
Including    conservationist    magaElnee,    re- 
sponded with  laudatory  editorials  praising 
Mr.  Morton  for  his  Insight  and  objectivity. 
However,  when  Mr.  Morton  appeared  before 
the  House  Interior  Committee  in  early  May. 
he  announced  that  he  expected  the  final  Im- 
pact statement  to  be  Issued  by  this  Septem- 
ber.  (In  fact,  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
Issue   the   impact   statement   much    before 
then  because  the  Alaskan  Native  Land  Claims 
legislation  has  to  be  settled  by  Congress  be- 
fore any  permits  could  be  Issued — in  order 
to  lift  an  injunction   presently  {^eventing 
the  oil  eompcmles  from  beginning  construc- 
tion of  the  haul  roads  for  the  pipeline.)  Also, 
In  an  amazing  about-face  that  went  almost 
\ainotlced,  Mr.  Morton  announced  that  he 
felt  that  NKPA  did  not  alloto  the  Interior 
Department  to  study  the  Canadian  alterna- 
tive because  that  would  involve  studying  the 
environmental  Impact  of  land  under  con- 
trol of  a  foreign  country.  Instead,  he  said  he 
had  asked  the  oil  companies  to  dlacuas  with 
the  Canadian  government  the  possibilities 
of  a  Canadian  pipeline.  What  Mr.  Morton  did 
not  say  was  that  he  was  still  free  to  pursue 
the  possibility  of  a  Canadian  alternative  even 
if  one  accepted  his  very  questionable  Inter- 
jwetatlon  of  NKPA.  He  was  still  free  to  pursue 
with  the  Canadian  government,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  the  State  Department,  the 
possibility  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  Ca- 
nadian pipeline  alternative  being  made.  But 
instead,  he  sent  the  oil  companiee,  which  Is 
somewhat  like  letting  a  quarterback  call  the 
defensive  alignment  (to  use  an  analogy  that 
this  Administration  should  understand). 

The  one  thing  of  which  I  am  reasonably 
oertaln  is  that  the  permits  for  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  will  be  granted  unless  re- 
action against  the  propoaed  pipeline  grows 
enormously  In  the  very  near  future.  The 
State  of  Alartui  must  wake  up  and  reallas 
that  there  Is  not  an  Identity  of  Interest  be- 
tween Itself  and  the  oU  Industry.  We  must  all 
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waks  up  and  realise  the  extent  of  tnfluenoe 
that  the  oil  Industry  has  in  the  goremment. 
Congrees  must  leaUse  that  the  Integrity  of 
one  of  the  most  Important  pro-«nvlronment 
bills  that  It  has  ever  passed  Is  at  stake.  It  Is 
Important  that  the  Administration  and  OoQ- 
grees  begin  to  understand  Hm  distinction  be- 
tween a  desire  for  Increaeed  Industry  profits 
and  a  valid  national  security  agreement.  Fi- 
nally, we  must  all  realize  that  the  aiaav^w 
wilderness  and  the  way  of  life  of  many  of 
the  Alaskan  natives  may  be  destroyed  if  the 
wrong  decision  Is  made  on  whether  to  oon- 
struot  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  and  that 
this  decision  is  an  Important  one  not  only 
for  Alaskans  and  the  oil  companies  but  tat 
all  Americans. 

What  can  be  done?  We  can  put  pressure  on 
Congress  to  pass  a  bill  I  have  sponsored 
which  would  require  that  the  final  draft 
Impact  statement  be  approved  by  Congress 
but  only  after  a  new  draft  statement  la  sub- 
mitted and  new  public  hearings  in  aimIt^ 
and  Washington  are  held.  We  can  also  sup- 
port a  bill  by  Rep.  John  Saylor  (R.,  Pa.) 
which  would  require  Congressional  approval 
of  any  pipeline  permits.  Through  growing 
public  concern,  we  can  attempt  to  convince 
Secret«tfy  Morton  to  delay  approval  of  any 
permit  until  the  Canadian  pipeline  and  other 
altematlvea  have  been  fully  studied.  We  can 
ask  the  President  to  Intervene  personally  in 
the  issue.  Things  can  be  done  to  persuade 
the  Oovemment  that  the  issue  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  needs  to  be  very  carefully 
and  objectively  studied.  Government  officials 
are  not  immune  to  logic  and  rationality. 
They  only  resist  It. 
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NIXON'S  COMMITMENT  TO  RED 
WORLD  DOMINATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

aw  LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  RARIcnc.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
should  be  little  question  as  to  why  the 
Communists  refuse  to  negotiate  with  the 
United  States.  President  Nixon's  recent 
actions  beginning  with  his  announced 
visit  to  Red  China  and  Secretary  Rogers' 
proclamation  that  the  United  States  will 
work  for  Red  China's  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  are  classic  examples  of 
the  failures  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
actually  giving  in  to  the  Communists  in 
Red  China  and  Russia  without  any  con- 
cessions whatsoever.  Mr.  Nixon  has  In 
fact  directed  our  U.S.  representatives  to 
throw  our  international  prestige  behind 
lining  up  votes  to  support  a  seat  for 
Red  China  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  end  result  is  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  singlehandedly  has 
committed  our  Nation  to  fight  for  the 
Communists  in  their  mission  to  gain 
world  domination.  Completely  forgotten 
by  the  administration  in  its  move  to  seat 
Red  China  In  the  U.N.,  Is  the  uncon- 
tested fact  that  Red  China  Is  still  tech- 
nically at  war  with  that  very  organiza- 
tion and  the  United  States.  Our  POWs 
have  been  completely  forgotten  in  Mr. 
Nixon's  one-sided  love  affair  with  Red 
China.  We  give  all  and  get  nothing  In 
return. 

I  Insert  the  related  news  articles  In 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point: 


[From  Manchester  Union  Leader. 
July  30,  1971] 
Munich,  Yalta,  Now  PsiPiNa — PBssnsNr 
NocoK  SsLLS  Us  Out 
(By  Bobert  Morris) 
I  write  this  before  going  to  London  to 
participate  on  a  panel  sponsored  by  the  In- 
ternational Law  Committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  The  subject  of  the  debate  is 
the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  news  of  the  President's  trip 
to  Pelplng  has  Just  burst  forth.  QiUts  lut- 
urally  I  am  greatly  distressed. 

The  intonations  of  the  President  were  re- 
markably akin  to  NevUle  Chamberlain's 
"Peace  in  our  time"  and  his  secondary  as- 
surances were  like  those  of  FDR  enroute  to 
Yalta.  Munich  and  Yalta  were  two  great 
black  smudges  in  the  chronicle  of  man's 
struggle  for  liberty  and  the  prospect  of 
Pelplng  now  taking  its  place  in  a  sort  of 
trinity  of  betrayal  doesn't  make  for  pleasant 
projections. 

A  wise  friend  of  mine  in  Washington  has 
Just  phoned  me  to  say  "He  must  have  aome- 
thlng  In  mind."  "He  must  be  signaling  some- 
one." "Certainly  he,  of  all  people,  must  know 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  this  an- 
noimcement."  "It  can't  t>e  Just  an  effort  to 
'normalize'  relations."  "There  is  something 
else  involved." 

I  might  have  said  something  like  that  a 
year  or  so  ago  because  I  thought  I  knew 
Richard  Nixon.  But  as  we  continue  to  de- 
cline under  him  as  we  did  under  his  prede- 
cessors, I  cannot  but  observe  that  he  is  not 
implementing  his  lofty  expressions  by  day  to 
day  action  and  that  is  where  history  is  made. 
For  Instance,  while  giving  lip  service  to  the 
need  of  Internal  security,  he  has  been  down- 
grading it  at  implementation  level,  thereby 
demoralizing  those  who  man  the  crumbling 
ramparts.  So,  as  cause  induces  effect,  revolu- 
tionary fervor  Is  augmented  and  respect  for 
authority  diminishes.  Incipient  rebellion  is 
In  the  air. 

Presidential  commissions  on  obscenity  and 
pornography,  on  campus  unrest  and  other 
areas  that  affect  the  moral  fibre  of  the  coun- 
try. Instead  of  clearing  the  air,  actually 
contribute  to  the  moral  pollution  that 
abounds. 

We  have  been  saying,  with  respect  to  the 
decline  in  nuclear,  military  and  naval  power, 
that  it  has  been  the  weak  Senate  that  has 
prevented  his  doing  what  he  knows  is  neces- 
sary. Yet  he  has  not  utilized  the  Executive 
Commissions  to  mobilize  personal  opinion  to 
demand  seciirity  measures.  That  Is  how  It 
must  be  done. 

I  remember  well  the  President's  first  cam- 
paign announcement  after  his  19S0  nomina- 
tion. He  said  then  that  if  elected  he  would 
work  to  extend  liberty  and  freedom  and  to 
mobilize  the  executive  agencies  to  carry  on 
the  cold  war.  Now.  Instead,  we  seem  to  be  ex- 
periencing a  demobilization  of  executive 
agencies  for  this  high  purpose. 

Meanwhile,  this  announcement  will  crush 
the  morale  of  our  friends  all  over  Asia  and 
particularly  among  the  captive  nations. 

Excuse  me  but  I  can  no  longer  say,  "He 
must  know  what  he  is  doing."  Someone 
other  than  the  Richard  Nixon  I  once  knew 
seems  to  be  pulling  the  strings.  Tlie  pros- 
pects for  Asia  are  now  bleak  Indeed. 

But  then  I  say  maybe  Mao  Tse-tung  will 
refuse  to  see  him  and  puncture  the  illusions 
of  the  silly  planners.  Things  like  that  have 
happened  before.  Maybe  that  Is  what  the 
President  foresees. 

[ftom  Manchester  TTnlon  Leader,  Aug.  4 

1971] 

On>LOMATic  Oivk-And-Takx — (NnoM 

Qivxs — Pkipino  Takzs) 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  announcement 

that  the  United  States  will  vote  to  admit 
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Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations, 
which  "liberal"  news  commentators  gleefully 
predict  will  mean  that  Red  China  will  be  able 
to  grab  Nationalist  China's  seat  on  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  demonstrates  that  the  Nixon 
administration  has  embarked,  perhaps  Irre- 
vocably, on  a  course  of  appeasement  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  so-called  "Two  China  policy"  is  a  sell- 
out pure  and  simple — a  sellout  of  National- 
ist China  and  every  Asian  nation  that  has 
reason  to  fear  Red  Chinese  aggression,  and 
a  sellout  of  the  millions  of  Americans  who  be- 
lieved Candidate  Nixon's  1968  campaign  ora- 
tory when  he  said  he  would  oppose  Red  China 
coming  into  the  ITN  "because  they  at  the 
present  time  are  engaged  In  a  course  of  ag- 
gression against  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  do  not  qualify  as  a  peace-loving 
nation.  In  effect,  as  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter does  require." 

What  it  all  bolls  down  to  is  the  fact  that 
President  Nixon  hsis  reneged  completely  on 
the  campaign  pledge  he  made  at  Hillsbor- 
ough, New  Han^>ahlre,  on  February  28th, 
1968:  "I  think  that  until  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists Indicate  they  are  willing  to  become 
civilized  meml>ers  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions, they  should  not  be  given  the  prestige 
of  being  in  the  United  Nations." 

Not  only  has  Pelplng  not  met  the  "certain 
conditions"  for  UN  membership  which  Mr. 
Nixon  set  forth  in  that  speech,  but  also  It 
has  refused  even  to  assist  him  in  selling 
the  American  people  the  lie  that  Red  China  is 
mending  its  aggressive  ways. 

Even  as  Secretary  Rogers  spoke  on  Monday 
the  wire  services  were  carrying  a  report  that 
Red  Chinese  forces  had  moved  In  and  occu- 
pied territory  in  Northern  Laos! 

This  newspaper  does  not  use  the  term 
"sellout"  lightly.  The  record  of  the  Nixon 
administration  toward  Red  China  has  shown 
a  consistent  pattern  of  all  give  and  no  take. 
The  President  has  approved  exchange 
visits  of  Journalists,  scholars  and  others.  He 
has  agreed  to  ending  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  U.S.  passports  for  travel  to  Red  China.  He 
has  pennltted  unlimited  tourist  purchases 
of  Chinese  goods.  He  has  vastly  expanded 
trade  with  Communist  China.  He  has  relaxed 
currency  controls  to  permit  the  use  of  dol- 
lars by  Red  China.  He  has  relaxed  the  visa 
procedures  for  visitors  and  groups  of  visitors 
from  Red  China  coming  to  the  United 
States.  He  gave  American  oil  companies  per- 
mission to  provide  fuel  to  ships  or  aircraft 
proceeding  to  and  from  Communist  China 
(with  restrictions  only  on  carriers  bound  to 
or  from  North  Vietnam,  North  Korea,  or 
Cuba).  He  has  allowed  U.S.  vessels  or  air- 
craft to  carry  Communist  Chinese  cargoes 
between  other  than  Red  Chinese  ports  and 
agreed  to  U.S.-owned  foreign  fiag  carriers 
calling  at  mainland  ports.  He  has  guaranteed 
Pelplng  that  we  would  not  support  an  armed 
attack  frotn  any  source  against  Red  China. 

In  exchange,  Pelplng  has  conceded 
nothing.  It  insists  that  we  recognize  Its 
sovereignty  over  Taiwan.  It  refuses  to  rec- 
ognize our  commitment  to  the  Republic  of 
China  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  Taiwan  and 
the  Pescadores.  It  continues  to  hold  Ameri- 
can OIs  and  civilians  in  prisons  where  they 
are  brutalized  and  propagandized  around 
the  clock.  It  continues  to  insist  that  the 
price  of  Its  own  entry  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  the  expulsion  of  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  representatives. 

The  Communist  rulers  of  China  are 
nothing  if  they  are  not  pragmatic.  Who  can 
blame  them  for  persisting  in  their  intransi- 
gence when  they  can  see  that  thimiblng  their 
noses  at  Washington  is  the  best  way  to  ob- 
tain U.S.  concessions — increased  trade,  a 
visit  by  President  Nixon,  even  membership 
In  a  United  Nations  organization  with  which 
it  is  technically  still  at  war? 

But  while  the  Nixon  administration  U 
patting  Itself  on  the  back  over  Henry  lUs- 
singer's     cloak-and-dagger    ezpertlss,    and 
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while  the  President  is  smugly  confident  that 
he  oan  turn  his  back  on  his  campaign 
pledges  without  fear  of  political  reprisal 
from  those  voters  whose  confidence  he  has 
betrayed,  perhaps  Mr.  Nixon  may  yet  pause 
to  reflect  on  a  comment  he  once  made  about 
the  administration  of  his  predecessor  in  the 
White  House: 

"The  administration  has  failed  in  candor 
at  home  and  In  leadership  abroad.  By  not 
taking  the  American  people  Into  its  con- 
fidence, the  administration  has  lost  their 
confidence.'* 

[Vtoca.  The  Evening  star,  Washington,  D.O.. 

Aug.  4,  1971 J 

VB.  Wooing  Support  at  U.N.  Fob  2 

Resolttttons  on  China 

UNrrxD  Nations,  N.Y. — The  United  States 

worked  behind  the  scenes  today  to  line  iip 

support   for  resolutions   that  would   invite 

Communist  China  to  Join  the  United  Nations 

and  at  the  sanae  prevent  the  expulslan  of 

Nationalist  China. 

Diplomatic  sources  said  U.S.  Chief  Delegate 
Qeorge  Bush  outlined  the  two  resolutions 
and  asked  for  cosponsors  at  a  meeting  of 
representatives  from  about  20  delegations 
yesterday  at  his  office  opposite  UJT.  bead- 
quarters. 

The  sources  said  the  resolutions  would  be 
submitted  for  the  General  Assembly  session 
opening  Sept.  21  as  soon  as  the  delegations 
determined  whether  their  governments 
would  become  cosponsors. 

Meanwhile,  Peking  threw  a  charge  of 
"double-dealing"  against  U.S.  effOTts  to  solve 
the  China  question  in  the  U.N. 

It  accused  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers  of  lying  in  trying  to  push  "the  pre- 
posterous proposition  of  two  Chinas." 

"Rogers'  so-called  realities  of  the  two 
Chinas  are  his  sheer  fancy,"  said  Red  China's 
official  news  agency  In  a  broadcast  from 
Peking.  "The  clumsy  'two-Chinas'  trick 
played  by  U.S.  Imperialism  is  atwolutely  Ille- 
gal and  fuUle." 

The  first  of  the  U.S.  resolutions  would 
offer  the  Communist  regime  In  Peking  a  seat 
in  the  U.N.,  would  specify  that  the  National- 
ist government  on  Taiwan  would  continue 
to  be  seated  and  would  direct  the  specialized 
UJT.  agencies  to  take  the  decision  into 
accoimt. 

As  a  further  safeguard  to  Nationalist 
China's  membership,  the  second  resolution 
would  classify  any  resolution  to  expel  the 
Nationalists  as  an  "important"  question  re- 
quiring for  its  adoption  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  those  voting. 

This  is  the  maneuver  by  which  the  United 
States  barred  Red  China's  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  last  year.  Asked  at  his  news 
conference  Monday  whether  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment was  dropping  its  claim  that  Peking's 
admission  was  an  important  queeticm,  Rogers 
said  the  Nixon  administration's  decision  to 
no  longer  oppose  the  admission  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  made  this  "academic." 

Albania  and  17  other  friends  of  Peking 
already  have  submitted  the  annual  resolution 
to  seat  the  Bed  Chinese  and  expel  the  Na- 
tionalists. It  calls  for  recognition  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  "as  the  only  law- 
ful representatives  of  China  to  the  United 
Nations"  and  the  expulsion  "forthwith  of 
the  representatives  of  Chiang  Kai-shek." 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  would  auto- 
matically throw  out  the  two  American  pro- 
posals, and  the  United  States  will  seek  a 
special  vote  in  the  assembly  to  have  its  reso- 
lutions voted  on  first.  "We  will  win,"  said 
one  supporter  of  the  U.S.  plan,  but  some 
other  diplomats  were  not  so  sure. 

"ITie  Americans'  "important  question"  reso- 
lution was  approved  last  year  by  a  vote  of  6©- 
53,  with  7  abstentions,  but  the  fate  of  the 
similar  resolution  this  year  depends  on 
whether  opposition  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Nationalists  outweighs  the  recent  swing  in 
Peking's  favor. 
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[From  the  New  York  TUnes.  Aug.  2. 1S71] 
Peking  Askt  Sats  U.S.  Must  Puix  Odt 

Demands   WrrHoaAWAi.  Fkox   Aix  

No  CoMFxoMisi  With  Nixon  Imsxcaibi 
(By  James  Beston) 

Peking.  Aug.  1.— Despite  President  Nixon's 
recent  efforts  to  establish  normal  itiatlons 
with  China,  powerful  officials  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  are  moimtlng  a  campaign 
for  total  wlthdrawl  of  United  States  troops 
not  only  from  Taiwan  and  Vietnam  but  also 
from  Korea,  Ji^pan,  the  Philippines  and 
Thailand. 

During  celebrations  this  weekend  of  the 
44th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Communist  armed  forces,  the  army  for  the 
first  time  opened  a  military  exhibit  in  lUdng 
to  the  foreign  press  and  stressed  the  poUtioal 
functions  of  the  armed  servloes. 

On  the  whole,  the  exhibit  emphaslaed  that 
the  army  was  not  only  a  flgtitl^g  foioe  but 
a  work  force  and  a  production  force  as  well. 
But  the  presentation  ended  with  a  statement 
that  the  army  was  "determined  to  liberate 
the  sacred  soil  of  Taiwan." 

The  climax  of  Army  Day  was  a  reosptlon 
for  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Ohlnsss 
party  and  the  Peking  diplomatic  corps.  Dur- 
ing the  reception — and  In  the  presence  of 
Premier  Chou  En-lal  and  Chiang  Chlng, 
Chairman  Mao  Tse-tiing's  wife — the  Ohlef  of 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  called  for 
the  withdrawal  oX  all  American  troops  from 
this  part  of  the  world. 

"United  States  imperialism,"  said  Huang 
Yung-sheng,  "must  completely  withdraw  Its 
aggressor  troops  from  Indochina,  the  south- 
em  part  of  Korea,  Japan,  the  FhlUpplnes  »"«1 
tUl  other  countries  and  regions  whloh  it  has 
occupied  and  stop  Its  Interferenoe  In  tlie 
internal  affairs  of  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Arab  people  as  w^  as  the 
peoples  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America." 

To  the  applause  of  the  audience  of  man 
than  a  thousand  people,  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  added:  "We  are  determined  to 
liberate  Taiwan.  The  United  States  must 
withdraw  all  its  military  personnel  and  mili- 
tary installations  from  Taiwan  Province  and 
the  Taiwan  Strait  area. 

"We  firmly  oppose  any  schemes  of  creating 
'two  Chinas,  one  China,  one  Taiwan  or  an  in- 
dependent Taiwan.'  The  liberation  of  Taiwan 
is  China's  Internal  affair,  which  absolutely 
brooks  no  foreign  Interference." 

"PKACZrUI.  COZXZBTKMCX" 

In  his  speech,  the  only  one  of  the  evening, 
Huang  Yung-sheng  said  that  China  would 
not  attack  any  other  nation  unless  It  was 
attacked.  He  said  China  stood  for  "Ihe  nor- 
malizations of  relations  between  states  on 
the  iMsls  of  the  principles  of  peaceful  oo- 
eUstence." 

He  added  that  Peking  supported  the  peo- 
ples of  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  and 
specifically  backed  the  seven-point  peace 
proposal  put  forward  in  Paris  by  the  "pro- 
visional revolutionary  government  of  South 
Vietnam." 

In  short,  there  Is  no  evidence  hen  that  the 
Chinese  Government  Is  preparing  the  Chi- 
nese people  for  any  compromise  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  the  Taiwan  Issue  or  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Huang's  speech  contained  a  denuncia- 
tion of  "Japanese  militarism,"  which  he  said 
was  being  organized  by  "United  States  and 
Japanese  reactionaries." 

There  has  still  been  not  a  single  word  of 
official  commentary  or  analysis  here  about 
the  forthcoming  Nixon  visit  or  about  the 
mission  by  the  President's  assistant  for  na- 
tional security  affairs,  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
who  arranged  the  Presidential  visit. 

Officials  here  talk  about  what  position 
President  Nixon  will  take  regarding  member- 
ship for  China  In  the  United  Nations,  but 
they  say  they  have  no  official  information 
from  Washington  about  his  Intentions. 

"We  are  like  the  bridegroom  In  an  old  pre- 
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unuigwl  OhliMM  marrlace,"  Mtld  one  oadml. 
"W*  an  Jiwt  walttog  for  tha  waddliig  (Uy  to 
■M  what  the  bride  look*  like." 

Meanwhile,  the  official  pnae  and  radio  con- 
tinue their  propaganda  against  the  Nixon 
Admlnlatratlon'a  p<fllclee  regarding  Taiwan, 
Southeast  Aala  and  Japan  and  oondemn  the 
Nixon  doctrine  of  enoouraglng  Asian  allies  to 
defend  themselves  as  a  device  to  militarize 
Japan  and  "let  Asians  fight  Asians." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  ft,  1971  ] 

Pbzimo  DKNormcBS  Stand  car  VS.  oit  UJT. 

Skat  as  a    Oixmrt  Tuck" 

HoNo  KoNQ,  Aug.  4 — ^Peklng>  oOotal  press 
agency  declared  today  that  Washington  was 
guilty  of  a  "clumsy  two  Chinas'  trtck"  that 
was  "absolute y  Illegal  and  totUe"  In  trying 
to  aeait  the  Peking  Oovemment  In  the  United 
Nations  while  ke^itng  the  Chinese  National- 
ists there. 

The  agency,  Hslniiua,  was  commenting  on 
a  Btatemeot  issued  IConday  by  Secretary  of 
State  WlBlam  P.  Rogers,  who  said  the  United 
States  would  support  the  seating  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Oovemment  while  op- 
posing any  action  to  expel  the  Chlneee  Na- 
tionalist Oovemment  on  Taiwan. 

nisT  pnuNo  sxAcnoH 
The  Hslnhu*  oocnmentary  was  the  flist 
reaction  from  Peking  to  the  Rogers  state- 
ment, which  marked  a  major  shift  In  United 
States  poUoy. 

While  the  agency  dtreoted  Its  attack 
against  Mr.  Rogers,  President  Nixon,  who 
has  been  mvlted  to  visit  Peking,  was  men- 
tioned only  In  passing. 

The  OMnese  ^>pear  confident  tbstt  they 
will  be  seated  In  the  United  Nattons  on  their 
terms,  and  there  Is  some  fetflng  among  diplo- 
mats here  that  Peking  did  not  require  or 
expect  anything  more  from  the  United  States 
than  ths  poslttoo  It  hss  now  taken. 

"The  United  States  stand  seems  likely  to 
benefit  Peking  more  than  Taipei  since  It 
removes  a  major  obstacle  for  Peking  while 
It  does  not  guarantee  that  Taiwan  will  re- 
tain two  Chinas'  plot,"  Hslnhua  said,  Mr. 
Rogers  "vainly  tries  to  continue  to  obetruct 
the  restoration  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  all  of  her  legitimate  rights  In  the 
United  Nations  and  Insists  on  being  the 
enemy  of  the  Chlneee  people." 

There  was  no  suggeetlon  that  the  United 
States  action  feU  short  of  Oilneee  expecta- 
tions or  that  H  ob*nged  the  climate  that 
had  made  possible  the  Invitation  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  visit  Peking. 

Hslnhua  declared  that  the  Rogers  state- 
ment was  "dished  up  against  the  background 
of  the  doomed  utter  failure  of  the  UJB.  polley 
of  obstinately  Insisting  on  making  Itself  the 
enemy  of  the  Chinese  pec^le  at  the  United 
Nations." 

It  noted  that  this  year's  Albania  resolu- 
tion, which  calls  for  em  ting  Peking  In  the 
United  Natlcms  while  expelling  Taiwan,  bad 
"won  warm  approval  and  support  from  more 
countries."  It  said  that,  faced  with  the  pre- 
dicament of  becoming  more  Isolated  than 
ever,  the  United  States  Oovemment  had  to 
"make  some  changes  In  its  tactics." 

Secretary  Rogers  was  accused  of  sophistry 
In  saying  President  Mlxon  was  forging  policies 
directed  to  the  future  while  taking  fully  into 
account  the  legacies  of  the  past  and  was 
seeking  to  accommodate  the  United  States 
nA9  to  the  reallttes  of  the  world  today. 

"This  Is  bare-faced  lying,"  Hslnhua  stated. 
"Bverybody  knows  clearly  that  the  legacies 
of  the  past  Rogets  talked  about  glibly  mean 
the  Chiang  Kalshek  clique,  which  has  long 
been  spumed  by  the  Chinese  people  and  this 
was  created  single-handed  by  UA.  Imperial- 
ism through  occupying  China's  Taiwan  prov- 
ince and  the  Taiwan  Strait  by  armed  forces." 
The  agency  said  ths  Secretary's  "so-called 
reaUtles  of  two  Chinas'"  were  "his  sheer 
fancy"  and  declared  that  there  was  "only  one 
China  in  the  world"— the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"XJ&.  Imperialism  will  never  succeed  In  its 
plot  If  It  insists  on  making  Itself  the  enemy 
oC  the  Chinese  people,  obdurately  pushing  the 
two  Chinas'  scheme  and  euphemistically  de- 
scribing this  as  reaUtles."  it  added. 

It  also  condemned  Mr.  Rogers  for  saying 
the  United  States  decision  was  fully  In  accord 
with  Mr.  Nixon's  desire  to  normalize  rela- 
tions with  China  in  the  interests  of  world 
peace. 

"This  fully  lays  bare  the  counterrevolu- 
tionary, doubledeallng  tricks  of  UJ3.  Im- 
perialism, wlilch  says  one  thing  and  does 
another,"  the  agency  stated. 

Hslnhua  also  attacked  the  "Japaneee  reac- 
tionaries" for  working  energetically  both 
openly  and  behind  the  scenes  with  the  United 
States  on  the  "two  Chinas  plot." 

Taiwan  Province,  Hslnhua  said,  "Is  an  in- 
alienable part  ot  China's  terrttory"  and  the 
Chlneee  people  "reeolutely  oppose  'two 
Chinas,'  'one  China,  one  Taiwan'  and  other 
similar  absurditlee." 

In  conclusion,  Hslnhua  declared:  "We  are 
deeply  convinced  that  the  Justice-upholding 
countries  and  people  of  the  world  will  also 
never  allow  anyone  under  the  signboard  of 
two  Chinas'  to  continue  to  forcibly  occupy 
China's  territory  Taiwan  and  obetruct  the 
restoration  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
of  her  legitimate  seats  In  the  United 
Nations." 

The  last  sentence  appeared  to  be  a  re- 
minder that  Peking  Is  claiming  not  Just  a 
seat  In  the  General  Assembly  but  also  the 
Chinese  seat  on  the  Security  Council,  now 
occiqtied  by  the  NatlcHuOlsts. 
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YOUR  CONGRESSMAN  BILL  SCOTT 
REPORTS,  AUGUST  1971 


HON.  WILUAM  UOYD  SCOTT 

or  vnonnA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
tinuing the  practice  of  sending  a  monthly 
newsletter  to  constituents  reporting  on 
activities  In  the  Congress  and  I  am  In- 
serting a  copy  of  this  month's  report  In 
the  RxcoRs  at  this  point  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues. 

The  report  follows: 

BU1SMKH  RECXSS 

Congress  will  continue  the  practice  started 
last  year  of  having  a  one  month  recess  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  This  year  the  recess 
will  commence  on  August  6  and  we  will  plan 
on  being  back  in  session  on  September  8.  A 
beneficial  effect  of  the  proposal  Is  that  It 
has  tended  to  speed  up  consideration  of  ap- 
propriation bills,  which  provide  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  government 
and  authorized  projects,  as  well  as  other  Im- 
portant measures.  While  I  have  several 
speaking  engagements  during  August,  they 
are  not  close  together  and  Inez  and  I  plan 
on  spending  a  portion  of  the  recess  visiting 
around  the  state.  Of  course  the  Washington 
and  Fredericksburg  offices  will  be  open  and 
the  statr  will  be  available  to  serve  you. 

CONGBK8SIONAL  PROCEDTTKK 

Some  11,800  measures  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  since  Congress  convened 
on  January  31.  These  measures  have  been 
referred  to  appropriate  committees  for  con- 
sideration. While  constituents  often  request 
a  definite  commitment  on  a  particular  meas- 
ure, upon  reflection,  you  can  understand  that 
no  one  Member  of  Congress  is  familiar  with 
each  bUl  and  aware  of  its  status.  When  bills 
are  under  consideration,  they  are  subject  to 
amendment  In  the  committees  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  In  fact,  the  measure  we 
vote  on  may  be  entirely  different  from  that 


originally  introduced.  Therefore,  I  hope  that 
you  will  understand  why  I  often  feel  It  nec- 
essary aot  to  commit  myself  to  vote  In  a 
speciflc  manner  before  having  the  benefit  of 
committee  hearings  and  reports.  To  do 
otherwise  would  prejudice  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  decision  at  the  time  a  vote  Is 
taken  based  on  the  facts  developed  In  com- 
mittee and  during  debate  of  the  proposal  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Certainly  this  should 
not  keep  you  from  letting  me  know  your 
views  on  a  particular  subject  under  con- 
sideration but  to  the  contrary,  your  views 
are  helpful  In  determining  and  arriving  at 
my  own  position. 

SALXIC   CBT7BCR   DAM 

The  Public  Works  Apprc^rlatlon  Bill  passed 
by  Congress  last  week  Included  »600,000  for 
further  preconstructlon  planning  c*  the 
Salem  Church  Dam  during  the  1073  fiscal 
year.  You  may  remember  that  this  project 
was  authorized  In  1968  and  this  is  the  third 
year  preconstructlon  planning  funds  have 
been  appropriated  by  Congress.  The  multi- 
purpose dam  will  permit  maximum  use  of 
one  of  Virginia's  major  natural  resources,  the 
Ri^pah&nnock-Ri^xldan  River.  It  will  help 
satisfy  the  Increasing  water  needs  of  Prince 
WUllam  County  and  other  counties  to  the 
south  within  the  \irban  corridor;  will  reduce 
the  danger  of  fioodlng  in  the  Fredericksburg 
area;  regulate  the  flow  of  the  river  btiow 
Fredericksburg,  reducing  pollution  and  con- 
trolling water  quaUty  all  along  the  river,  and 
help  control  salinity  In  the  oyster  groimds 
of  the  lower  basin.  There  is  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  ultimate  height  of  the  dam 
will  permit  the  generation  of  hydrotiectrlo 
power  but  a  reduction  to  a  330  ft.  level,  now 
being  suggested,  would  still  permit  Installa- 
tion of  power  features  at  a  later  date.  Re- 
gardleas  of  height,  however,  there  will  be 
boating  and  flshlng  on  the  lake  created  be- 
hind the  dam  and  oan^Jlng  in  parks  along 
Its  shores.  Of  course,  you  realize  that  con- 
struction will  take  time  and  it  will  be  at 
least  six  to  seven  years  before  the  project  can 
be  completed  and  operatlonjd. 

NSW    SOCIAL  ^fCUTUTT   FACILmES 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has  ad- 
vised that  new  full-time  Social  Security 
facilities  will  be  located  in  Manannnfl  and 
Fredericksbvirg  as  soon  as  the  necessary  staff 
and  space  arrangements  havs  been  com- 
pleted. This  should  be  of  advantage  to  senior 
citizens  with  retirement  problems.  Of  course 
our  office  will  still  be  available  to  assist  you. 

MOKX   DOCTOBS 

The  House  recently  passed  a  bill  to  In- 
crease the  niunber  of  physicians  and  other 
medical  personnel  in  the  country.  The  meas- 
ure provides  for  a  pilot  program  to  assist 
In  the  establishment  of  not  more  than  five 
new  medical  schools  located  near  and  oper- 
ated In  conjunction  with  Veterans'  ho^ltals. 
Existing  government-owned  land  and  facili- 
ties would  be  made  avtallable  to  states  for 
new  medical  schools.  It  would  also  provide 
matching  funds  to  existing  medical  8cho(ds 
to  train  students  and  pronvote  cooperative 
arrangements  among  educational  Institu- 
tions affiliated  with  the  VA.  While  the  meas- 
ure U  cUmed  primarily  at  assisting  veterans. 
It  should  help  relieve  America's  estimated 
shortage  of  48,000  physicians  and  260,000  as- 
sociated medical  personnel.  Our  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs  unanimously  reported  the 
bill  to  the  House. 

SCHOOL  BUSSINO 

On  Monday  the  House  passed  a  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  351  to  36  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  furnish 
documents  containing  a  list  of  public  school 
systems  receiving  Federal  funds  and  engag- 
ing m  the  bussing  of  school  children  to 
achieve  racial  balance  between  the  period 
of  August  1,  1971  and  June  80,  1073.  This 
resolution  does  not  reqiUre  any  concurrence 
by  the  Senate  and  does  not  have  the  force 
of  law  but  indicates  the  concern  of  the  Con- 
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gress  with  this  policy.  Some  weeks  ago  at 
their  request  our  office  arranged  a  meeting 
for  a  large  group  of  citizens  from  Chester- 
field County  and  surrounding  areas  with 
Virginia  Congressmen,  representatives  of  the 
White  House,  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  express 
their  opposition  to  the  forced  bussing  of 
children  to  obtain  racial  balance.  Of  course 
I  believe  In  the  neighborhood  school  concept 
and  have  sponsored  measures  to  prohibit  the 
bussing  of  children  away  from  their  home 
areas  to  obtain  racial  balance  but  It's  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  Committee  action  and  to  bring 
these  measures  before  the  House  for  consid- 
eration. Since  the  resolution  considered 
Monday  requested  speciflc  Information  from 
an  Executive  Department,  It  was  a  privileged 
resolution  required  by  the  House  niles  to  be 
acted  upon  within  one  week  and  failure  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
act  permitted  the  Committee  to  be  dis- 
charged and  the  House  to  act  upon  the 
measure. 

WAia  BOABD  anx 
The  House,  by  voice  vote,  passed  a  measure 
to  assist  blue  collar  government  workers.  It 
establishes  a  Federal  Wage  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, Increases  within  grade  steps  from  3 
to  6,  provides  additional  pay  for  hazardous 
duty  and  for  night  work.  In  practical  effect, 
it  will  res\ilt  in  higher  Income  for  Wage 
Board  employees  and  is  similar  to  a  bill  ve- 
toed by  the  President  last  year.  The  dilemma 
Is  the  desire  to  control  Inflation  and  not  in- 
crease wages  and  prices  knowing  over  the 
years  that  white  collar  government  employ- 
ees have  received  more  beneflts  than  blue 
collar  workers.  It  was  felt  that  this  measure 
was  Justified  in  order  to  afford  equality  of 
treataient  to  all  government  employees. 
Should  you  desire  a  copy  of  my  remarks, 
please  let  me  know. 

WAS  FOWXSS 

The  House,  by  a  voice  vote,  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  consult  with  the  Congress  before  In- 
volving American  troops  In  armed  conflict 
and  in  the  event  he  committed  troops  with- 
out prior  Congressional  authorization,  that 
he  report  the  circumstances  requiring  the 
action,  the  authority  for  It.  the  scope  of  ac- 
tivities and  other  Information  useful  to  the 
Congress  in  fulfilling  its  responslbUltles.  This 
resolution  has  no  direct  relationship  to  the 
present  conflict  In  Vietnam  but  Is  a  reminder 
to  the  President  that  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  declare  war  and  a  recognition  of  the 
President's  power  as  Commander  and  Chief 
to  defend  the  country  In  the  event  of  an 
attack. 

raua  pROBLxics 
The  rehabilitation  experience  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  may  soon  be  helping 
the  flght  against  drug  addiction.  A  house- 
passed  bill  from  our  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  would  permit  armed  service  personnel 
and  vvterans  without  regard  to  the  nature 
of  their  discharge  to  receive  treatment  for 
drug  addiction  at  VA  faculties.  A  provision 
in  the  bill  would  keep  It  from  being  a  prece- 
dent for  extending  veterans'  beneflts  to  any. 
one  discharged  from  the  armed  services  under 
conditions  other  than  honorable. 

SMUT  PEDDLERS 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  pollution  of  air 
and  water  and  of  coiu-se  this  Is  an  Important 
problem.  However,  moral  pollution  Is  of  equal 
Importance.  In  the  last  decade  there  has  been 
a  considerable  growth  In  the  marketing  of 
pornographic  literature  and  the  Congress 
Is  well  aware  of  the  growing  concern  of  the 
people  of  the  country  regarding  the  mailing 
of  unsolicited  obscene  literature  to  homes.  A 
recent  measure  passed  by  the  House  will 
provide  added  protection  to  the  public  gen- 
erally but  the  main  thrust  Is  directed 
against  smut  peddlers  who  focus  their  sales 
efforts  toward  minors.  While  some  argue  that 
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no  one  can  be  corrupted  by  obscene  litera- 
ture and  pictures,  the  same  logic  would  in- 
dicate that  the  human  mind  cannot  be  Im- 
proved by  good  literature  or  pictures  which, 
to  me.  Is  untenable.  Children  trained  with 
pornography  will  have  difficulty  growing  Into 
normal,  stable  adults.  The  courts  have  dis- 
missed a  nimiber  of  cases  In  this  field  for  lack 
of  a  definition  of  obscene  and  H.R.  8806 
defines  obscenity  for  general  application  and 
also  defines  obscene  matter  that  is  non-mall- 
able  to  minors  under  the  age  of  17.  Should 
you  desire  a  copy  of  the  bill  or  my  remarks 
In  support  of  It,  please  contact  the  oOce.  It 
Is  hoped  that  this  measxue  will  help  rid  mall- 
boxes  of  unwanted  saladoxis  material  and 
especially  prevent  it  from  coming  into  the 
hands  of  youngsters. 

JOINT  coMMrrrxK  on  xnvixonmxnt 
The  House  voted  to  create  a  House-Senate 
Committee  on  the  Environment.  This  Joint 
committee  will  provide  a  clear  focus  on  many 
of  the  difficult  environmental  decisions 
which  must  be  ma^le  In  the  years  ahead.  It 
Is  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  quickly  i4>prove 
this  legislation  so  that  Congress  will  be  In  a 
I>osltlon  to  effectively  carry  out  Its  respon- 
sibilities with  regard  to  environmental  mat- 
ters. The  committee  wotJd  develop  policies 
which  would  encourage  the  greatest  possible 
public  and  private  efforts  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  environment. 

SOMETHING  TO  PONDKB 

Democracy  is  where  something  Is  approved 
by  a  show  of  hands — not  by  a  show  of  arms. 


THE  POTOMAC  RIVER  FESTIVAL 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or   MAXTLAND 

IN  'I'HW  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  sum- 
mer since  1969  the  Potomac  Foundation 
in  Brunswick,  Md.,  has  held  a  Potomac 
River  Festival.  The  festival  Is  frtan  Au- 
gust 13  to  August  15.  This  Is  an  outstand- 
ing event  In  the  Potomac  Valley,  and  I 
would  urge  anyone  Interested  In  good 
fun,  history,  and  recreation  to  attend. 
The  aim  of  the  festival  is  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  recreational  potential  of  the 
small  community  of  Brunswick. 

The  Brunswick  Recreation  Commis- 
sion met  in  1969  and  invited  all  other 
town  organizations  to  become  active  In 
the  Brunswick  Visitors  and  Recreation 
Promotion,  Inc.  This  group  had  the 
objective  of  attempting  to  reverse  the 
tendency  toward  migration  of  young 
people,  to  renew  community  pride,  to 
revitalize  local  commercial  activity,  to 
preserve  historic  and  scenic  areas,  and  to 
promote  Brunsvelck's  recreational  poten- 
tial. This  group  planned  the  first  Bruns- 
wick Potomac  River  Festival  In  1969. 

The  organization  was  renamed  the 
Brunswick  Potomac  Foundation  and 
sponsored  the  festival  last  year  and  this 
year.  Featured  during  the  festival  are 
the  local  museums,  an  antique  and  flea 
market,  flower  show  smd  sale,  craft  shop, 
and  displays  in  the  shop  windows.  Fish- 
ing in  the  Potomac  is  also  highlighted. 
An  art  show  is  held  in  the  museum  with 
antiques  and  artifacts  relating  the  his- 
tory of  Brunswick,  the  C.  It  O.  Canal,  and 
the  B.  tt  O.  Railroad. 

Also  featured  this  year  will  be  a  hike 
leaving  from  Gathland  State  Ptak,  a 
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parade  through  Brunswick,  and  a  horse- 
shoe pitching  demonstration.  Jousting. 
Maryland's  State  sport,  is  also  demon- 
strated. With  all  the  activities  at  the 
festival,  I  feel  sure  it  will  be  a  great  suc- 
cess and  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  all  the 
participants. 


INDUSTRIAL  STATESMANSHIP 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  FENNaTLTAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVX8 

Thursday.  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  place  into  the 
Congressional  Rscoro  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  "An  Historic  Speech"  tram 
the  Valley  Daily  News.  Allegheny-Ktokl 
Valley.  Pa.,  appearing  on  July  28,  1971. 
This  editorial  compliments  Rober  S.  Ahl- 
brandt.  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries, 
Inc.  The  article  f<dlows: 

Ah  HmoBic  Spebcb 

A  speech  delivered  last  May  34  by  Boger 
S.  Ahlbrandt,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Allegheny  Ludhum  Industries,  mc 
Is  receiving  national  recognition  as  an  ex- 
pression of  industrial  stateamanahlp  at  its 
best.  The  address  was  given  before  tba  World 
Affairs  Council  of  Pittsburg. 

Perhaps  the  highest  tribute  came  when 
President  Nixon,  speaking  In  Missouri  a  few 
weeks  later,  gave  expression  to  some  of  the 
views  Mr.  Ahlbrsndt  set  forth  In  his  address. 
His  principal  point  was  that  a  change  in 
American  foreign  policy  Is  necessitated  by 
rapidly  altering  world  conditions. 

Hie  Allegheny  Ludlum  ciilef  made  the 
point  that  for  30  years  the  keystone  of  all 
United  States  foreign  policy  has  been  a  re- 
action based  on  seeking  a  top  military  seen- 
rity  position.  As  a  result,  the  U.S.  eoonomle 
supmnacy  which  historically  has  been  taken 
for  granted  is  now  being  very  effectively  chal- 
lenged by  the  world's  new  economic  power 
structures  while  our  own  productive  o^Mtdty 
retrogresses  to  an  ever  more  unfavorable 
condition. 

The  situation  which  prevails  today  Is  pri- 
marily an  economic  challenge  rather  than  a 
security  threat  and  we  had  better  prepare 
ourselves  to  compete  effectively  or  face  the 
consequences  of  that  failure.  He  said  that 
even  a  cursory  glance  at  European  and  Jap- 
anese economic  development  In  the  past  few 
years  has  shown  an  astounding  grovrth  with 
more  to  come.  Both  the  USSR  and  the  Re- 
public of  China  loom  as  economic  i>owers 
of  great  Influence. 

He  discussed  a  series  of  reasons  which  In- 
clude the  manner  In  which  various  forces  of 
government.  Industry,  labor  and  finance  In 
both  the  European  and  Japanese  economies 
have  mutually  worked  out  very  productive 
relationships. 

He  discussed  how  tlUs  leads  to  a  satisfied 
and  productive  labor  force,  to  the  ability 
to  carry  a  much  higher  debt  load  than  do- 
mestic Indtistry,  how  foreign  Industry  can 
make  better  long-range  plans  since  they  do 
not  have  to  meet  shcot-term  dividend  re- 
quirements, and  how  government  acts  as 
a  creative  partner  In  the  entire  process. 

The  resxilt  Is  a  type  of  effective  competi- 
tion that  we  never  before  have  faced.  It's  a 
new  situation  and  our  only  choice  Is  the 
right  strategy  which  will  require  the  shedding 
of  old  concepts  and  Ideas  that  no  longer 
have  any  validity.  It  may  not  always  be  easy, 
but  it  will  be  necessary. 

We  agree  with  those  who  have  called  the 
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Ahlbrandt  speecli  historic.  It  marks  the  Lud- 
lum  head  as  one  of  the  most  progressive 
among  American  indtistrtallsts  and  one  of 
the  clearest  thinkers  It  U  reasaurlag  to  know 
that  the  major  industry  In  our  community 
Is  headed  by  a  man  of  such  broad  vision  and 
who,  at  the  same  time,  U  able  to  grasp 
the  stem  economic  realities  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  He  has  demonstrated  his  right 
to  be  called  a  top-ranking  Industrial  states- 
man. Our  nation  needs  nothing  more  than 
more  men  of  his  kind. 


JO  HINDMAN  ON  REGIONAL 
PLANNINQ  ISSUES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOTnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5.  «7I 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  CKtimony 
relative  to  proposed  legislatlo^belng 
considered  by  the  various  committees 
and  subcommittees  should  reflect  the 
views  of  every  segment  of  the  public 
which  will  be  affected  should  the  bill 
become  law.  Since  the  number  of  per- 
sons testifying  with  regard  to  any  bill 
must  naturally  be  limited.  It  would  seem 
desirable  to  allow  to  testify  those  per- 
sons possessing  the  greatest  knowledge 
pertinent  to  the  matter  under  consid- 
eration. 

In  too  many  instances,  there  Is  little 
or  no  testimony  in  opposition  to  proposed 
laws.  This  is  an  unfortunate  situation  in 
those  cases  where  proposed  legislation 
contains  highly  undesirable  features. 

In  the  recent  hearings  held  by  the 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee.  UJ3.  Con- 
gress   Joint    Economic    Committee    on 
regional  planning  Issues,  It  was  unfor- 
tunate that  the  subcommittee  members 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  person- 
ally hear  testimony  of  and  ask  questions 
to  Mrs.  Jo  Hindman,  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  persons  In  the  country  on 
metro  planning  and  regional  government. 
Mrs.  Hindman  did  submit  written  testi- 
mony which  was  received  by  the  sub- 
committee  on   June   4,    1971,    well   In 
advance  of  the  June  7  extended  date  for 
written  testimony  submittals.  She  was 
notified  that  her  testimony  would  be  con- 
sidered, but  that  it  would  not  be  pub- 
lished In  the  publication  of  the  hearings. 
Mrs.  Jo  Hindman  is  nationally  known 
as   a   writer,   research   analyst,  former 
West  Coast  editor  of  the  American  Mer- 
cury magazine,  and  former  national  sec- 
retary of  the  Liberty  Amendment  Com- 
mittee. U.S.A.  She  is  the  author  of  two 
txK^  on  metro  government,  "Terrible 
1313"     revisited— 1963,     and     "Blame 
Metro"— 1966.  She  has  contributed  arti- 
cles to  scores  of  national  magazines  and 
has  for  7  years  written  a  syndicated 
column  entitled  Metro  News.  I  feel  that 
she  is  eminently  qualified  to  testify  on 
regional  planning  Issues  and  that  her 
testimony  deserves  the  study  and  consid- 
eration of  our  colleagues. 

So  that  the  Members  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  expert  testimony  of  Jo 
Hindman,  I  insert  pertinent  portions  of 
her  testimony  submitted  to  the  Urban 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  UjS.  Congreas,  present- 
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ing  her  comments,  exhibits  A-E  inclusive 
and  an  article  entitled  "Metro  Regional 
Governance": 

The  Planned  Econovt  Not  Acckptablx 

IN  RxaiONAL   DnCXNSION 

Tbeoe  comments,  the  allied  exhibits,  and 
the  article  wlUch  follow  are  addressed  to  the 
five-point  ezcexpt  from  the  subcommittee 
letter  of  Jan.  11,  1971,  sent  to  the  various 
contributors  invited  to  testify  before  the 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  Congreas  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  long-time  research -journalist  on 
regional  planning  Issues,  It  U  somewhat  dis- 
concerting to  find  that  federal  lawmakexs 
are  asking  for  commenU,  notably  from  a 
cadre  with  a  pro-regional  stance,  to  Justify  a 
national  planning  system  ranging  in  size 
frtwa  a  part  of  a  major  metropolitan  area  up 
to  Interstate  combinations. 

In  a  number  oT  prior  instances,  historically 
speaking,  the  Planned  Economy  has  con- 
fronted the  American  people.  Each  time,  the 
citizenry  has  turned  it  down. 

Each  time  the  economic  regimentation  has 
been  detected  behind  Its  several  disguises 
throughout  the  years,  free  men  and  women 
have  rejected  It. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  once 
again  In  the  United  States,  Planned  Economy 
will  meet  Its  historic  fate.  Its  innovative 
dimension  of  "regionalism"  and  piggyback 
bundle  of  "social  reform"  in  1971  faUs  to 
disguise  the  old  spook.  Planned  Economy 
The  five  fimdamental  Issues  lUted  Jan 
11,  1971,  commented  on: 

Point  One  (1)  of  the  five  Issues  asks  that 
a  new  method  of  citizen  represenUtlon  be 
solidified  Into  statutory  law. 

The  method  already  exists  and  operates 
admini3tratively  in  the  dubious  "Model 
Cities"  program.  The  subcommittee's  re- 
quest appears  to  be  an  "after  the  fact" 
attempt  to  legalize  an  administrative 
regulation. 

It  would  seem  that  legislators  should  re- 
view  and  reaffirm  their  oaths  of  office  lest— 
If  they  approve  an  extralegal  method  of  rep- 
resentation—they  be  charged  with  violation 
or  Constitutional  restraints. 

(2)  Spread  before  your  subcommittee  Is  a 
Witness-recommendation  advising  continu- 
ance of  the  existing  statut  quo  In  legislative 
drafting.  Your  committee  has  been  advised 
to  draft  legislation  which  wUl  be  deliberately 
vague  (Cf.  page  203,  Part  a-Reglonal  Plan- 
rang  Issues,  your  subcommittee  publication, 
a»7i).  Tour  request  for  precise  operaUonal 
guidelines  to  be  "speUed  out  in  the  statute" 
proposed,  has  been  met  with  the  unworthy 
counter-BuggesUon  that  enabling  legUlatlon 
should  contain  "admittedly  vague  phrases  as 
coordination"  and  "planning." "" 

I  charge  that  that  very  practice  exists  as 
exemplified  In  the  evolution  of  and  the  oper- 
ation of  federal  administrative  Circular  A-95 
et  al  under  Public  Law  90-^77.  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  Presi- 
dential Memo  and  administrative  lawmaking 
7rt»re*  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  and  Its  predecessor  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  (BOB),  combine  to  wreak  an  Insult- 
ing wrong  against  the  American  people  A-96 
outlines  the  national  regional  clearinghouse 
network.  (See  Exhibit  A,  "Is  World  Rule  Al- 
ready Upon  Us?",  article  by  Jo  Hindman) 
The  slippery  art  of  the  unsaid  has  con- 
spired with  the  science  of  the  half-told  to 
ring  down  a  curtain  between  the  American 
people  and  their  constitutional  liberty  Ille- 
gal domination  of  the  citizenry  by  the  execu- 
tive through  the  administrative  rules  and 
regulations  gamut  has  grown  to  intolerable 
proportions  which  your  subcommittee  should 
endeavor  to  reduce. 

Since  "devolution""  has  been  recommended 
to  your  committee  by  a  prior  witness  my 
comments  on  "devolution"  are  available  in 
attached  Exhibit  B,  a  page  from  the  Con- 
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gresslonal  Record,  volume  116,  part  14.  nam 
18381.  "Win  Metro  Devolution  Phase  Out  UjB. 
Independence  Day?"'  by  Jo  TTinrfrw^w 

(3)  and  (4).  The  third  and  fourth  points 
concerning  the  totalitarian  collectivism  of 
political  power  now  concentrated  In  ten  (10) 
regional  appointed  coordinators,  puppet- 
reined  to  The  Presidency,  is  clearly  known 
by  a  large  segment  of  the  National  constitu- 
ency. American  citizens  are  justlflably 
alarmed — and  incensed.  (Sea  Exhibit  O 
"Metro  Regions  Created"') 

Point  five  (6)  requests  a  quantification  of 
funds  as  a  springboard  for  future  extrav- 
agant spending  on  the  proposed  new  layer 
of  national  regional  planning  bureaucracy. 
A  challege  Is  In  the  making:  a  taxpayers'  re- 
bellion. A  notable  Instance  occurred  April  8, 
this  year,  in  Minnesota  where  regionalism 
has  advanced  to  an  aggravated  degree.  (See 
Exhibit  D  "Minnesota  World  Citizens  in  Re- 
volt," article  by  Jo  Hindman). 

Also  Included  here  Is  a  photocopy  of  a 
1971  IRS  notice  in  which  a  district  director 
threatens  a  taxpayer  because  of  an  "Incom- 
plete Form  1040."  The  Instance  reveals  that 
fed-up  taxpayers  are  withholding  taxes  at 
even  the  national  level.  (See  Exhibit  E,  IRS 
letter  Apr.  20,  1971). 

The  concept  of  "brutal  decentnUlzatton" 
emerges  In  fact  as  deceitful  collectivim  ac- 
complished. (Exhibit  C). 

The  conmion  denominator  of  truth  Is  dls- 
cardet"  for  the  studied  fusslnees  of  semantics 
meant  to  obscure,  to  conceal,  and  to  mis- 
lead. 

Political  risks  collapse  in  Jerry-bullt 
schemes.  Planning  experiments  are  scat- 
tered about  the  nation  like  tinker  toys  that 
won't  work.  One  of  these,  The  Twin  Cities 
Metropolitan  Covmcll  (TCMC)  Is  described 
In  the  following  article,  "Metro  Regional 
Governance." 

Exhibit  A 
[Prom  the  Valley  Times,  Dec.  17, 1970) 

Is   WOSU)    RT7I.K   AUUEAOT    UPON   US? 


(By  Jo  Hindman) 
Two  federal  laws  in  the  United  States  have 
come  out  of  the  blue — United  Nations  blue- 
Model  Cities  (Public  Law  89-754)  and  the 
region  making  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1968  (PL  90-677) . 

So  Important  are  they  to  the  globallsts 
that  two  U.S.  Presidents  and  their  staffs 
aided,  and  are  abetting  the  two  measures 
which  will  topple  America  as  we  know  It. 

"Model  Cities"  (enacted  In  1968  under  the 
title  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act)  reaches  into  almoet  every 
facet  of  private  life  to  dictate,  control,  regi- 
ment and  dispossess.  Implementation  wUl 
bring  a  socio-economlc-culttiral  upheaval 
to  the  U.S.A.  on  a  regional  scale  as  embodied 
In  PL  90-677.  Local  Qovernment  will  be  re- 
placed by  regional  governcmce. 

The  trick  Is  accomplished  by  Congressional 
delegation  of  law  making  power  to  the  exec- 
utive sector  of  Government,  a  violation  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

By  Article  I,  Section  1  of  the  U.8.  Con- 
stitution, citizens  vested  Congress  with  law- 
making power.  Congress  gave  lawmaking 
power  to  the  President  who  gives  It  to  bu- 
reaucratic appointees. 

Charted  here  is  the  actual  process,  as  per 
the  two  laws  named  above: 

President  Johnson's  lame  duck  Executive 
Memo  of  11-8-68  transferred  the  legislative 
power  Congress  gave  to  him  in  region-making 
PL  90-677,  to  an  admliUstratlve  body  which, 
under  the  Nixon  administration,  tightened 
the  nuts  and  bolts  of  a  regional  network  over 
the  face  of  America. 

Circular  A-95.  'the  document  produced, 
draws  together  the  bureaucratic  review  and 
veto  over  plans  embodied  in  the  laws.  •  •Their 
influence  covers.  In  part:  airports,  hospitals 
libraries,  water,  sewage,  highways,  tranqx)r- 
tatlon.  land-uae,  natxiral  reeoxxrcee,  air,  hous- 
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ing.  Jobs,  inoome,  walfan,  acbools,  health. 

crime,  culttu«,  recreation,  etc. 

The  whole  conduit  leads  upward  into  the 
United  Nations  system  of  tinllmited  power, 
and  downward  through  the  domestic  admin- 
istrative rules  apparatus  thc^  neatly  bypasses 
our  UJ3.  Oonatitutlon  of  limited  powers. 

When  the  U.S.A.  joined  the  United  Nations 
in  1945,  a  global  general  grant  of  power  was 
conferred  on  Congress.  Limitations  placed 
on  Congress  by  the  Constitution  were  struck 
off  by  Articles  66  and  66,  the  UN  Charter's 
power  grant.  Since  the  late  U.S.  Senator  Pat 
McCarran's  expose  of  the  situation  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  28,  1964. 

After  World  War  n  (1945)  and  under  the 
aegis  of  UN  Charter  law  Congress  began  leg- 
islation In  areas  not  permitted  by  ova  Con- 
stitution. The  foregoing  list  from  "airports  to 
etc."  proves  the  point. 

Regionalism  is  the  geography  of  global 
law  per  Chapter  vm  of  the  UN  Charter.  Ad- 
ministrative (iwn-statutory)  law  Is  the  power 
used  to  control  the  outrageous  system.  Cap- 
stone is  the  federal  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  of  1946  as  amended  •  •  •  by  which  Con- 
gress gave  administrative  authorities/agen- 
cies the  power  to  rule  and  regulate  you. 

Before  you  scoff,  answer  this.  When  was 
the  last  time  you  won  a  bout  with  urban 
renewal's  nitty  gritty,  or  zoning,  or  a  court 
case  to  uphold  your  right  to  referendum? 
Or  with  any  of  Model  Cities  babylonUn  pur- 
suits? Or  with  the  IRS  over  your  income 
tax?  Or  with  gun  law  injectors? 

Almost  endless  and  growing  longer  Is  the 
list  of  rule-making  agencies  which  carry  out 
the  disgusting  United  Nations  administrative 
dictatorship  within  the  United  States  of 
America.  Refs.  •Circular  A-96,  7-24-69,  Exec. 
Office  of  The  President,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (formerly  BOB) ,  Wash.,  D.C  • 
••Sec.  401  of  PL  90-677,  Sec.  204,  Model  Cities 
law;  •  •  •PL  79-404,  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  of  1946  as  amended  (for  1967  amend- 
ment to  prior  amendments  see,  pp.  660-63 
U.S.  Government  Operations  Manual  1970- 
71)  ••••Ibid.  Appendix  C. 

[Prom  the  Conokkssionai.  Rkcoid,  July  3, 
1969] 

Wnx  Mrrao  Uxvoltttion  Phass  Out  UjB. 

Indkpxndkncx  Day? 

(By  Jo  Hindman) 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  many  Americans 
will  celebrate  the  tradition  of  Independence 
Day.  At  the  same  time  Ironically,  a  certain 
segment  of  the  population  will  accelerate  the 
"devolution"  of  the  Umted  SUtes. 

DlcUonary-deflned  as  "retrograde  revolu- 
tion," devolution  Is  equated  as  "a  search  for 
a  new  federalism"  in  the  tenth  (1960)  report 
of  the  federal  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental ReUtlons  (ACIR).  For  almost 
two  decades,  perceptive  citizens  have  resisted 
the  deterioration  as  Metropolitan  Govern- 
ment, or  Metro,  now  called  devolution. 

A  current  stage  of  devolution  Is  visible  In 
legislation  that  moves  in  Congress  as  this  Is 
written.  Metrocrats  are  busy  daubing  last 
year's  framework— PubUc  Law  90-677,  with 
Metro  mud — amendments. 

The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968  (PL  90-677)  is  the  elght-UUe  frame, 
with  ntle  Vn  knocked  out.  Enough  law- 
makers had  balked  to  quash  the  grant  con- 
solidation authority  therein  proposed  for  the 
UB.  President. 

Under  PL  90-577,  regions  pre-empt  state 
and  county  governments,  illustrating  devo- 
lution in  another  sense.  ACIR  which  created 
the  measiire,  is  placed  In  a  key  power  posi- 
tion. 

PL  90-677  came  from  one  of  AOIR's  nu- 
merous studies.  Ideas  from  the  "Fiscal  Bal- 
ance in  the  American  Federal  System"  (pub- 
Ucatlon  A-31.  1967)  bloesomed  In  bills  mtro- 
duced  by  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Subconmilttees  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
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tlons  of  the  two  congreaslonal  Oovarzunent 
Operations  Committees.  PL  90-677  resulted. 

Now,  with  the  same  backing.  TIm  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1969  (H.R. 
7366)  Is  ready  to  daub  In  Title  VII  and  add 
new  TlUe  IX  to  PL  90-677,  featiirtng  audit- 
ing and  Joint  funding  respectively. 

The  Grant  Consolidation  Act  of  1960  may 
become  the  new  Title  X  of  PL  90-677;  S.  2036 
remtroduces  the  kicked  out  consolidation 
authority.  Companion  bUl  Is  B.S,.  10064. 
House  and  Senate  Subcommittees  which  ap- 
proved the  original  PL  00-677  wiU  hear  both 
pending  Mils. 

Grant  packaging  (consolidation)  by  Tht 
President  is  falsely  ballybooed  as  a  correc- 
tion of  biireaucratic  bungling  and  waste. 
ActuaUy,  the  measure  veils  a  devolutlonary 
technique  that  switches  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutives powers.  Whereas  Congress  oonstitu- 
tlonaUy  makes  the  laws,  and  the  President 
signs  or  vetoes  them,  the  pending  bill.  Sea 
1006(a).  S.  3036  calls  for  the  House  and 
Senate  to  veto  by  resolutions  of  disapproval, 
or  by  sUence  permit  the  Executive  Law  to 
go  Into  effect. 

The  chain  of  events  typify  the  revolution 
Incubated  by  Syndicate  1313,  self-named 
from  the  communal  address,  1813  E.  60th  St. 
Chicago.  The  Metro  syndicate  units  are  too 
numerous  to  list  here,  but  Include  National 
Municipal  League  of  New  York  and  the 
CouncU  of  State  Governments  (CSO)  which 
Is- relocating  in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

ACIR  conceived,  backed  and  controlled  by 
1313  *,  expedites  the  self-seeking  syndicate's 
monopoly  over  U.S.  Government.  ACIR  fund- 
ed by  congressional  appropriations,  also  ac- 
cepts money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury^  •  direct, 
also  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Dept..  and  Pcwd  Foundation. 

One  of  1313-CSG's  fifty  sUte  links.  The 
Louisiana  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  is  designated  as  that  state's  agency 
to  fulfill  a  requirement  of  Title  n  Sec.  301  of 
PL  90-677.*   •  • 

1813  groups  are  backing  the  new  PL  90-677 
titles. 

It  Is  shocking  that  the  U.S.  Government 
can  be  kept  imder  that  type  of  syndicate 
attack  while  an  oblivious  American  public 
celebrates  an  independence  that  Is  fast  van- 
ishing imder  1813. 

Re.  •"ACIR  Federal  Beachhead"  in  Blame 
Metro  by  Jo  Hindman;  ••ACIR  lOth  Report 
1-31-69  and  "Fiscal  Balance  In  the  American 
Federal  System,  Vol.  I,  1967;  •  •  •  Loiilsiana 
Memorial  To  Congress  Sen.  Concurrent  Res. 
36,  Louisiana  Legislature,  Of.  Congressional 
Record  1-6-69,  p.  H  126. 

Exhibit  O 

(From  the  Register,  Jan.  SI,  1071] 

Mxrao  RXGIONS  Cbxatbd 

(By  Jo  Hindman) 

United  States  ConstltuUMi,  Artlde  IV, 
Section  3,  paragraph  1 :  "New  States  may  be 
admitted  by  the  Oongrees  Into  this  Union; 
but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  state; 
nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of 
tioo  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  with- 
out the  oonsent  at  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  concerned  as  well  as  the  Congreas." 

The  United  States  has  been  divided  Into 
ten  beggarly  Metro  regions  by  the  pro- 
nouncMnent  of  a  single  man. 

On  the  Day  of  Partitioning  •  a  White  House 
spokesman  boasted,  "The  crirlous  fact  of 
the  American  national  government  is  that 
there  is  only  one  'single  man'  and  he  is  called 
the  President."  That  is  the  arrangetnent. 

The  reorganization  powers  to  subordinate 
the  American  people  under  bondage  have  ex- 
isted In  the  hands  of  U.S.  presidents  for 
more  than  30  years  reportedly.  "No  Presi- 
dent has  ever  been  willing  to  bite  the  bul- 
let,"   according    to    the    assistant    to    the 
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president  for  urtian  affaln,  "Mow,  we  have 
dona  ao." 

VlrtuaUy  every  facet  ot  the  Uvee  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  has  been  brought  under  tba 
hand  at  a  single  man.  The  pattern  is  sln^e: 
He  divided  the  United  States  into  ten  re- 
gions, named  the  states  to  comprise  each 
region,  designated  ten  dtlea  as  regional  capi- 
tals, moved  Into  them  sktfetal  field  foroM 
of  five  federal  agencies — HUD,  HEW,  <XO, 
SBA  and  Labor,  all  of  which  oomptiMe  the 
ten  reglooial  councils.  More  agencies  will  be 
added  later. 

Tba  action  established  embryonic  Metro 
governance  over  the  U.8.A. 

This  Is  the  first  time  in  the  history  ot 
the  American  nation  that  the  regional 
boundaries  at  the  major  United  Nations — 
chartered  domestic  programs  have  been 
made  co-terminus,  under  the  administrative 
governance  of  the  chief  executive  of  the 
United  States. 

At  first,  the  President  announced  eight 
Metro  regions  fanning  out  fTccn  Washington, 
D.C.  Td  pacify  Katisas  City  and  Seattle 
which  desired  regional  capital  status,  ha 
upped  the  count  to  ten  regions  •*  Unleas 
changed  again,  the  new  Metro  alignment 
Is  as  follows : 

Region  I  (Boston):  Conn.,  Maine.  Mass.. 
N.H.,  RJ.,  Vt.;  Region  n:  (N.Y.  City) :  N.Y.. 
NJ.,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands;  Region  m 
(Philadelphia) :  Del.,  D.C,  Md.,  Pa.,  Va.,  West 
Va.;  Region  IV  (Atlanta) :  Ala.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  Ky., 
Miss.,  N.C..  S.C,  Tenn.;  Region  V  (Chicago)  : 
111.,  Ind.,  Minn.,  Mich.,  Ohio,  Wise.;  Regions 
VI  (Dallas-Fort  Worth);  Ark.,  I*.,  N.  Mex., 
Okla.,  Tex.;  Region  vn  (Kansas  City) :  Iowa, 
Kan.,  Mo.,  Nebr.;  Region  VIII  (Denver)  Colo., 
Mont.,  NJ}.,  SJ}.,  Utah,  Wyo.;  Region  IX  (San 
Francisco) :  Ariz.,  Cal.,  Hawaii,  Nev.;  Region 
X  (Seattle) :  Alaska.  Idaho,  Ore.,  Washington. 

A  White  House  spokesman  said  that  "if 
you  broke  these  regions  up  and  put  them 
In  the  United  Nations  Gazetteer  they  would 
be  the  "8th  .  .  .  13th  .  .  .  I4th  biggest  and 
richest  covmtries  in  the  world." 

The  Metro  federal  regional  structure  seeks 
to  transfer  administrative  govemanea  {VX. 
global  ruling  power)  FROM  the  single  man   ^ 
TO  ten  (10)  federal  directors  In  the  lO-reglon 
national  field. 

One  of  the  federal  money  bills  to  finance 
Metro  governance  in  the  nation  was  HJi.  3510 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Reuss,  January 
1969,  providing  bloc  grants  If  regional 
modernization  conditions  were  met  by  the 
states. 

To  qualify  for  the  promised  bloc  grants, 
the  states  enacted  legislation  »«»hn«g — or 
mandating  in  sotne  instancest — ^ha  ooUaottv- 
Izing  of  counties  Into  aub-regloos  which,  tn 
turn,  fit  neatly  Into  the  federal  10-reglons 
under  the  single  man  governance. 

Following  the  White  House  10-reglon  coup, 
the  same  measure  (HJi.  3619)  was  renum- 
bered HJi.  11764  and  reintroduced  later  6- 
38-69  by  the  same  congressman.  Sections 
were  added  giving  control  over  the  proposed 
»22i^  billion  outlay  to  the  "single  man" — ^the 
UJ3.  President. 

The  01st  Congress,  now  ended,  failed  to 
approve  the  money  bill.  Watch  for  one  like  It 
to  appear  In  1071. 

Refs.  •White  House  pren  oonferwioe  8-37- 
60;  **8tatement  by  the  President  6-31-60. 

"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  In  this  Union  a  Republican  form  of 
government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion;  and  on  application  of  the 
legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the 
Leglslatiire  cannot  be  oonvaned.) 

Exhibit  D 

MlNNXaOTA    WOBLD    CllIZBNB   IN    TAX    RXVOLT 

(By  Jo  Hindman) 
Orer  the  wires  came  the  electrifying  newa, 
"World  Citizenship  has  been  deelarad  ovar 
the  whole  State  of  Minnesota." 
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Steta  Omolalg  gatbered  at  St.  Paul  to  afgn 
Tli«  Declaration  of  World  Cltlzcnablp  of  tiM 
3tat«  o(  Mlnneeota,  Marob  20,  1871  and  Terl- 
fl«d  by  Qovemor  Wendell  Andnaon'a  offiftif, 
Tbeee  signed:  Tbe  Governor,  Lt.  Oot.  Pir- 
plcb,  itata  lenatora  Holmqulst,  majority 
leader:  Coleman,  mlnulty  leader;  sute  rep- 
reeentatlTee  Llndatrom.  mi^Jodty;  Sabo, 
minority:  Speaker  Aubrey  Dlxlam. 

Tbla  la  tbe  aeoond  world  unity  paper  signed 
In  tlM  state.  Tbree  years  ago  almost  to  tbe 
day,  a  former  governor  and  various  "<**«<«»■ 
inked  tbe  Hennepin  County-Minneapolis 
world  dtlEoisblp  pact,  said  to  be  almcet 
Identical  wltb  tbe  new  state  document. 
'  Qovemor  Anderson  was  unavailable  for 
comment  on  wbat  tbe  action  Implies. 

Tbe  same  question  put  to  tbe  cbalrman  of 
tbe  Conoemed  Taxpayers  of  Minnesota,  Mrs. 
Joan  Van  Poperln,  drew  tbls:  "Tbe  Dedara- 
Uon  Indicates  take-over  rlgbt  now  ...  we 
are  In  tbe  position  of  dtlaens  agalnct  World 
Oovemment." 

Mrs.  Van  Poperln  sketcbed  prior  eventa  of 
tbe  week.  Bep.  Jobn  Bares,  Jr.  Introduced 
a  bill  to  repeal  Minnesota's  Beglonallaatlan 
Act  of  1M9,  a  radical  piece  of  tbe  world 
reglonallxatlon  movement.  Tbe  subooountfr- 
tee  bearings  on  Marcb  33  were  Janunsd  wltb 
repeal  citizens,  many  of  tbem  farmers  com- 
ing from  all  points  of  tbe  state. 

A  lawmaker  said  tbat  be  "believes  In  World 
Oovemment."  Asked  wby,  by  a  constituent, 
tbe  official  reportedly  replied  tbat  be  "got 
new  streets  and  new  sidewalks  through  urban 
renewal." 

Tbe  point  la  significant.  Controversial 
urban  renewal  laws  increasingly  are  attacked 
on  the  premise  tbat  they  are  unoonatltu- 
tional.  existing  only  because  the  United 
Nations  global  treaty  has  pre-empted  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  Unprotected  Americans 
are  left  defending  themselves  against  pres- 
ent-day world  law  such  as  urban  renewal 
and  regional  laws. 

As  tbls  Is  written,  a  statewide  protest 
marcb  is  scheduled  on  April  8  converging  on 
tbe  Minnesota  capltol  steps.  The  Governor 
and  legislators  are  Invited.  Originally  planned 
as  a  tax  protest  against  the  state  legisla- 
ture, tbe  event  undoubtedly  will  protest  the 
world  citizenship  betrayal. 

A  press  conference  by  CTM.  628  Stryker 
Ave.,  St.  Paul  56107,  dealt  tbe  cards.  Tbe 
words  of  Joan  Van  Poperln  were  picked  up 
by  TV,  new^>aper8  and  radio.  She  said:  "we 
have  a  tax  crlsU.  Rates  are  10  to  16  times 
wbat  they  should  be.  People  are  losing  their 
homes.  We  want  property  taxes  to  be  levied 
at  one  per  cent  (1  per  cent)  of  tbe  year  19«7's 
assessed  valuation.  1987  was  picked  because 
that  year  the  legislature  passed  tbe  law  to 
change  the  tax  bases  due  to  regionallzatlon." 
(Twin  Cities  regional  government  created 
In  1M7  consists  of  St.  Paul,  Mlnne^>oll8  and 
seven  counties). 

"We  urge  tbe  repeal  of  the  statewide  Re- 
gionallzatlon Act  of  1969  which  followed, 
putting  all  powers  under  appointed  officials 
and  taking  away  our  right  to  voto  on  those 
representing  us  on  tax  matters.  If  tbe  April 
3  protest  has  no  effect,"  she  said,  "We  shall 
withhold  our  real  estate  taxes." 

"As  for  world  citizenship,  if  It  can  be  forc- 
ibly Imposed  on  Mlnnesotans,  so  can  It  be 
done  to  all  dtlaens  in  tbeee  United  States!" 

KimaiT  S 
iNTBaNAi.  aavKNus  sxancB, 

AprtI  20. 1971. 
Dsaa:  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  Form  1040. 
dated  Pebnuiry  23,  1971  for  the  year  1970 
which  Is  returned  herewith  because  it  is 
not  acceptable  as  an  Income  tax  return.  While 
you  have  recognized  your  obligation  to  file, 
submission  of  a  Form  1040,  signed  In  blank, 
does  not  comply  wltb  tbe  pertinent  provisions 
of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  In  tbat  you 
have  not  fiimlsbed  any  of  the  Information 
required  by  law.  Tbe  statutory  requirements 
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lor  flllnc  and  the  criminal  penalty  for  non- 
compliance are  set  forth  In  tbe  attachment 
to  tbls  letter. 

In  this  regard  I  Invite  your  attention  to 
the  recent  case  of  United  State*  v.  Arthur  J. 
Forth,  decided  by  tbe  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  10th  Circuit  on  April  10. 
1970  {426  rjd  519) .  Review  of  tbe  case  was 
refused  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  on  October 
12, 1970.  Ibe  Court  of  Appeals  stated  In  part: 
"A  taxpayer's  retiim  which  does  not  oontaUi 
any  Informatlcm  relating  to  tbe  taxpayer^ 
Income  from  which  tbe  tax  can  be  computed 
U  not  a  return  within  the  meaning  of  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  Code  or  the  regiilatloiu 
adopted  by  the  Commissioner." 

Tbls  letter,  with  attachment,  oonstltutee 
notice  to  you  of  tbe  legal  requirements  relat- 
ing to  the  filing  of  income  tax  returns.  Non- 
compliance could  subject  you  to  proeecutlon 
under  Section  7203,  IJI.C.,  r^roduced  in 
f  xill  In  the  attachment. 
Very  tnUy  yours. 

DxaraicT  DixBCToa. 

KXHIBIT  F 

Mmo   Regioitai.   GovnurANca   ako   What's 

Bkuinu  It* 

(By  Jo  Hlndman) 

Metro  regional  "governance"  operates 
without  sanction  by  tbe  United  States 
Constitution. 

First,  I  wlU  define  GOVXRNANCB.  a  dic- 
tionary word  meaning  control  by  regulations 
or  restrictions.  Tbe  word  aptly  describes 
MKTBOPOIJTAM  RBOIONAL  ADMINISTBA- 
TIVK  GOVEBNANCK.  or  Metro,  for  short. 
Metro  governance  la  tbe  exact  opposite  of 
basic  American  Oovemment  because  Metro 
controls  the  citizens. 

On  the  other  band,  tbe  United  States  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  so  that  dtlzens  could 
control  tbe  Government. 

I    define    another    word — ^MKTROCRAT 

which  I  coined  to  designate  individuals  who 
promote  Metro.  A  Metrocrat  can  be  one  of 
those  dvic  leaders  who  Join  organizations 
which  support  pro-regional  Metro;  or  a  Met- 
rocrat can  be  a  bureaucrat  at  any  level  of 
government  who  aids  and  abete  tbe  takeover 
of  American  constitutional  government  by 
Metro  governance.  If  a  Metrocrat  is  a  female, 
she  can  be  and  probably  is  a  member  of  tbe 
League  of  Women  Voters.  If  a  Metrocrat 
Is  an  elected  official,  be  is  tbe  politician  who 
shook  your  hand  before  going  into  office  and 
is  now  shaking  your  confidence. 
Twnf  cmxs  MrrBOPouTAir  couMcn^ — rcijic 

One  of  the  most  aggravated  of  Metro's 
numerous  experlmenta  is  taking  place  in  the 
Twin  Cities  region  of  Minnesote.  Tbe  1967 
Minnesote  stote  leglsUture  created  the 
TWIN  CITIES  MBTROPOLITAN  COUNCIL— 
the  umbrella  of  ruling  power  over  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  region  that  covers  seven  (7) 
counties:  Anoka,  Carver,  Dakota,  Hennepin, 
Ramsey,  Scott,  Washington. 

Tbe  council  TCMC  conslsU  of  fourteen 
(14)  individuals,  members  appointed  by  the 
Ooverner  plus  a  fifteenth  (16th)  appointee, 
the  executive  director,  required  by  law  to  be 
a  "trained"  Metro  "expert." 

All  cities,  towns,  vlUages  and  boroughs 
within  the  7-countie8  Twin  Cities  region  (in- 
cluding Mlnneap<dls-8t.  Paul)  must  risk  veto 
of  their  affain  by  first  subnflttlng  their  local 
plans  to  tbe  "rcMC.  Tbe  TCMC  makes  Ite 
own  TvlBB  and  regulations  under  the  stete's 
administrative  procedure  provisions  because 
the  TCMC  has  been  declared  an  Adminis- 
trative agency.  Action  that  Is  termed  ad- 
ministrative lies  beyond  tbe  control  of  tbe 
voters.  More  about  TCMC  in  a  moment. 

In  1969,  Minnesote  got  another  dose  of 
Metro  regionallzatlon,  this  time  both  multi- 
county  and  stetowlde.  The  Regional  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Act  passed  by  tbe 
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1068  Minnesote  stete  legislature  outlined  the 
commissions  or  ruling  bodies  to  be  formed 
over  ten  (10)  of  the  stete's  eleven  (11)  re- 
gions. The  1967-created  TCMC  relates  to  Re- 
gion #11.  The  Governor's  executive  order 
estebllshed  the  regions'  boundaries. 

Regions  ars  tbe  geogr^;>by  of  Metro.  Ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulations  are  tbe 
power  by  which  Metro  hopes  to  control  in  tbe 
regions.  Administrative  rules  are  untouch- 
able by  tbe  citizens,  yet  have  tbe  binding 
effect  of  law  upon  tbe  citizens.  I'll  describe 
the  method,  later. 

The  regional  governance  Is  based  on  Mln- 
nesote's  Joint  Exercise  of  Power  Act.  Otber 
stetes  have  similar  laws;  the  laws  permit 
cities  and  oountlee  to  Jointly  engage  a  func- 
tion togeither — if,  singly,  they  operate  tbe 
function.  Taxation  is  an  obvious  example. 
Water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  comprehen- 
sive planning  and  development  are  others. 

It  is  tbe  abuse  of  the  Joint  Sxerdse  of 
Power  law  which  Is  creating  regional  govern- 
ments. The  proper  use  ot  tbat  law  could  solvs 
the  probleniis  which  Mstrocrate  claim  cannot 
be  solved  without  regional  government. 

Minnesote 'B  two  regional  laws  (1967  and 
1969)  are  powerful.  The  1969  irtetewide  law 
gives  to  appointed  commissioners  i>ennl8sion 
to  exercise  ALL  POWERS  needed  to  carry  out 
tbe  duties  of  the  Aot  now,  or  dutlee  which 
may  be  Imposed  later.  The  commissions  have 
review  power  over  all  local  plans  whlcb  apply 
for  federal  asslstence.  Tbe  commissions  can 
receive  state  and  federal  grante  for  regional 
purposes— which  Is  to  say,  to  promote  re- 
gional governance. 

Tbe  commissions  can  levy  regional  taxes 
which  would  be  In  addition  to  currant  taxes. 
Tbe  TCMC  (1967  lawy  can  issue  general  ob- 
ligation bonds  without  a  debt  ceiling  and 
without  voter  approval.  All  tbe  Minnesote 
commissions  are  to  be  under  complete  ad- 
ministrative executive  control.  The  Governor 
and  tbe  Stete  Planner  are  one  and  the  same 
individual  wltb  power  to  merge  regions  at 
will.  Tou  can  read  tbeee  Minnesota  laws  in 
law  Ubrarles  throughout  tbe  U.SJL  See 
Minn.  Stetutes,  Chaps.  473  A  through  C,  eto. 
Other  stete  leglslatiires  oould  copy  and  enact 
similar  lavrs. 

amioNs  nv  tbz  vjsjl 
Regions  can  be  oounty-eize.  The  moet  no- 
torloiis — Mlaml-Dade — is  still  staggering  un- 
der a  steady  rise  in  taxation.  In  July  1970 
taxpayers  were  slapped  with  a  32%  hike  In 
tbe  county-size  Metro's  tax  roll.  The  Miami 
Herald  7/30/70,  a  formerly  pro-Metro  news- 
paper, grouched:  "As  much  as  we  regret  to 
have  to  say  so,  the  people  of  Dade  County- 
all  1.3  million  of  them — are  being  had  by 
their  local  governing  bodies.  Metro  and  the 
School  Board  included."  The  third  layer  of 
government,  implied  but  not  named,  Is 
Miami  city  texatlon.  TiM  Metro  county  man- 
ager, whoee  Metro  q>endlng  on  functions 
taken  away  from  cities.  Is  blamed  for  the 
whopping  tax  rate.  Reportedly,  be  has  re- 
signed. The  taxpayers  are  left  to  face  the 
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coo's— conNcn.  or  oavwaxtiaan 
Throughout  tbs  United  Stetes,  regions 
called  COG'S  are  being  formed,  using  tbe  Joint 
exercise  of  power  law.  City  ooundlmen, 
mayors  and  county  commissioners  Join  to- 
gether and  act  as  tbe  regional  governing 
body  over  each  multi-ooimty  COO.  The  coun- 
ties' boundaries,  aggregated,  form  tbe  region's 
geogre4>hy. 

EDA  aZOIOIVS — yXDXRAL  XCOITOMIO  DXTXLOPICZMT 
ADMHaSTaATION 

Ttaera  are  multi-state  regions:  AppalaOiia 
is  the  granddaddy.  Others:  tbe  New  SngUmd 
multl-stete  regional  development  ana; 
Ozarka,  parte  of  Oklahoma,  Arkansas.'  Mls- 
aaarl  and  Kansas;  Four  Comers,  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, Arizona,  New  Mexico;  Coastal  Plains, 
on  tbe  southeast  coast;  also  Upper  Oreat 
Lakes  Region.  These  regions  are  designated 
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by  tbe  UjB.  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  tbe 
Boonomlc  Development  Administration.  ICn- 
nesote  is  rather  vaguely  dsflnsd  by  an  SDA 
map  as  being  partly  Included  in  tbe  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Reffion,  More  KDA  regions  are 
fanning. 

MINmSOTA'S    FAIX    TO    SMUONAUSK 

Minnesote  regional  law  (Minn.  Stet.  Chap. 
473A.16)  has  instructed  the  existing  Metro- 
politan Transit  Commission  to  so  plan  and 
conduct  ite  work  tbat  if  tbe  legislature 
enacte  legislation  creating  a  single  multi- 
purpose Metro  public  agency,  tbe  transit 
funcUon  could  be  transferred  and  tbe  exist- 
ing transit  commission  abolished. 

Who  knows  if  the  legislature  will  pass  that 
multipurpose  Uw  In  1971  or  later?  The  mul- 
tipurpose Metro  agency  could  gobble  all 
commlsalons,  in  time.  Coming  into  being, 
TCMC  swallowed  a  pre-existing  planning 
commission.  Tbe  preeent  merging  powers 
given  to  the  Govemor-Stete  Planner  could 
cause  tbe  boiudarles  to  be  elastlclzed  to 
form  a  giant  region  as  a  base  for  tbat  mam- 
moth single  multipurpose  agency.  Ite  op- 
erations would  be  completely  beyond  the 
reach  of  voters  and  taxpayers  control.  Also, 
tbe  fimction  of  taxation,  already  bestowed 
on  the  regional  commissions,  would  be  in 
prime  position  to  be  Ufted  to  the  mammoth 
all-inclusive  agency  that  could  cover  the  en- 
tire stete  of  Minnesote,  and  in  tiu^i  be  en- 
gulfed by  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Region. 

The  Twin  cities  experiment  has  been  long 
in  the  making;  ite  parte  bob  into  view  now 
and  then;  it  will  be  a  dread  happening  when 
TCMC's  full  scheme  is  unleashed  upon  Mln- 
nesotans. So  far  apparently,  full  implemen- 
tation of  TCMC  has  been  marking  time. 

WHY   aXGIOMAUZATIONT 

Prom  the  Metro  viewpoint,  regionallza- 
tlon helps  Metrocrate  gain  control  of  wealth 
and  tbe  poUtlcal  power  to  get  it.  Regions 
provide  a  vast  tax  base  on  whlcb  to  assess, 
and  from  which  to  collect  "equalized"  t*i»w. 
Metro's  equalised  taxation  and  per  capita 
spending  formulas  TAEJC  from  the  regions' 
sparsely  populated  fringe  areas,  but  SPEND 
heavily  on  the  densely  populated  regional 
city  cores. 

Also,  regions  are  vehicles  to  receive  (and 
to  matoh  wltb  regional  tex  dollars  coUected 
from  all  parte  of  the  region)  federal  funds 
for  regional  purposes;  or  to  veto  local  plans 
that  conflict  wltb  regional  comprehensive 
plans. 

Regional  ruling  bodies  are  non-represente- 
Uve  because  regional  offlcera  do  not  repre- 
sent the  dtizenry.  Regional  officers  are 
appointed,  or  even  self-appointed,  as  when 
signing  a  COG  "agreement"  (council  of  gov- 
emmente).  But  even  if  regional  offlcen  are 
elected  mayors,  dty  or  county  elected  offlciaU 
when  serving  ("moonlighting")  on  regional 
ruling  bodies,  they  do  not  represent  the 
citizenry.  For,  to  date,  there  are  no  regional 
constituencies,  no  regional  elecUons  no  re- 
gional voters. 

Taxation  on  a  regional  basis  therefore  Is 
TAXA-nON  WITHOUT  REPRXSKNTAITON. 
Regional  rule  bypasses  voters  and  taxpayers. 
In  the  case  of  Twin  Citlee  Metro,  the  law 
bas  given  the  non-elected  appointees  the 
power  to  approve  general  obUgatton  bonds 
without  Toter  approval  (Minnesota  Stetutes. 
Chanter  478012). 

TBS  mrso-isis  stwdicate 
The  foregoing  nationwide  regionallzatlon 
movement  as  described  did  not  "Just  hap- 
pen." Steering  Metro's  regional  governance 
is  a  deliberate  guiding  force — Syndicate  1313. 
The  vast  network  of  Metrocrat  organizations 
and  individuals  operates  out  of  three  key  lo- 
cations, Chicago,  New  York  and  Lexington 
(Ey.).  There  may  be  a  deliberate  reason  for 
the  scatteratlon.  If  all  Metro  departmente, 
offices  and  allied  groups  ware  coUected  on 
one  site,  or  in  one  "capital"  dty,  Metro 
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would  loom  up  unmistakably  as  a  total  goT- 
emanos  in  open  clash  wltb  Amaxlcan  Oovem- 
ment. 

1313  EAST  SOTB  STaXBT.  CHICAGO 

The  most  notorious  of  tbe  Metro  addresses 
bouses  the  syndicate's  administrative  core 
at  1313  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  a  corner  lo- 
cation on  the  University  of  Chicago  campus. 
The  Spelman  Fxind,  tax-exempt  Rockefeller 
money,  built  the  multi-story  headquarters.  A 
congressional  investigating  committee  in  1964 
discovered  that  Metro  core  as  an  aggregate 
of  twenty-two  (22)  organizations.  Because  of 
tbat  and  other  findings.  The  Special  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Tax-Exempt  Founda- 
tions— United  Stetes  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  brought  to  a  sudden  death.  In  ite 
final  report,  the  dying  congressional  com- 
mittee urged  that  1313  shoiUd  be  Investi- 
gated, but  1313  has  never  been  investigated 
officially. 

During  the  ensuing  years,  the  1313  core 
has  added  new  groups  and  changed  the 
names  of  others.  Each  1313  group  attends 
to  ite  own  peculiar  task  in  Metro  governance. 
The  1313  Center,  as  the  syndicate  cluster  in 
Chicago  now  calls  Itoelf ,  publishes  a  bulletin 
entitled  THIRTEEN- THIRTEEN.  On  Ite  cover 
are  listed  these  groups:  American  Public 
Welfare  AssocUtlon  (AFWelA),  American 
PubUc  Works  Assn.  (APWA).  American  So- 
ciety of  Planning  Offldals  (ASPO),  BviUd- 
ing  Officials  Conference  of  America  (BOCA). 
Council  of  Stete  Governmente  (CSG),  Fed- 
eration of  Tax  Administrators  (FTA),  In- 
ternational Assn.  of  Assessing  Officers 
(lAAO),  International  Institute  of  Munic- 
ipal Clerks  (IIMG).  Munldpal  Finance  Of- 
ficere  Assn.  (MFOA) .  PubUo  Personnel  Assn. 
(PPA) ,  Public  Administration  Service  (PAS). 

The  last-named,  PAS  performs  consult- 
ing and  research  projecte,  turmng  out  stud- 
ies, reporte,  recommendations  and  advice 
which,  when  adopted,  resulte  in  the  spread 
of  Metro  governance.  In  a  list  of  Jurisdic- 
tions, Institutions  and  agencies  thus  served 
throughout  the  nation,  we  find  listed  the 
citlee  of  Minneapolis,  Rochester  and  St.  Paul. 
Among  the  counties  listed,  we  find  Hennepin 
(Minn.).  Among  the  Metro-propagandized 
stetes,  we  find  Minnesote  named. 

Tbe  interlocking  directorate  of  the  1313 
Center  reveals  how  the  syndicate  operates. 
Representetives  of  tbe  1313  unite  sit  on  each 
others  boards.  Each  Metro  group,  sucb  as 
PAS,  maintains  trustees  who  are  officers  In 
other  groups  of  the  syndicate.  In  addition  to 
tbe  groups  named  by  tbe  1313  Center 
(above),  PAS  also  has  trustees  from  18l3's 
National  Assn.  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Officials  (NAHBO),  which  Is  responsi- 
ble for  bringing  urban  renewal  into  tbe 
United  States.  Currently,  individual  mem- 
bers of  NAHRO  occupy  administrative  posi- 
tions in  local  public  housing  projecte.  Other 
PAS-lnterlooked  1813  groups  are:  National 
League  of  Cities  (NLC),  International  City 
Managers  Assn.  (ICMA),  National  Munld- 
pal League  (NML). 

NATIONAL    inrNICIPAI.    LXAGCK,    THX   PASENT 
BOOT,  47  EAST  eS  STaXXT,  NEW  TOEK 

A  magazine  called  the  National  Civic  Re- 
view, published  by  NML  keeps  teb  on  Metro- 
1313  doings  throughout  the  United  Stetes  of 
America.  Taking  up  a  recent  issue,  we  find 
Syndicate  1313  watohlng  TCMC,  reporting 
on  tbe  Twin  Cities  Health  Board  (7-eoun- 
ties);  and  the  Twin  Cities  Metropolitan 
Transit   Commission. 

XIXiraaOTA  AK  MICL  TABOSr 

Allegedly  "Just  an  organlaatton  of  dtissns.'* 
NML  publishes  progress  reporte,  a  sort  of 
Metro  score  card.  Ilie  May-June  1808  Issue 
of  tbe  publlcatlan.  "State  I^gislatursB  Prog- 
ress Reporter",  features  Minnesota  promi- 
nently. Being  published  In  May-June  Indi- 
cates that  the  Inddent  described  took  pises 
early  in  1969  long  before  Minnesote  dtlasns 
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bad  an  inkling  of  wbat  was  gobig  on.  TIm 
Itsm  says.  In  part: 

"SsaUng  to  bring  mora  logical  order  into 
intergovernmental  nlatlons,  a  ddegatton  of 
Minnesota  lsgtBlat<»s  and  otbsr  oflldals  bsld 
a  8-day  nsmlnsr  in  Washington  wltb  key 
federal  offldals  and  tbs  stetels  coogrsssmsn. 
One  or  tbs  subjecte  rtlsfwesed  was  a  proposal 
to  divide  the  state  Into  slsven  (11)  planning 
and  development  regions  which  would  haw 
authority  to  accept  federal  grante  and  to 
revtew  all  plans  and  grant  appUoatloos  of 
all  local  unite  of  government  wltbln  tbe 
regions  .  .  .  The  governor  would  be  given 
authority  to  designate  each  region  by  execu- 
tive order." 

Ibat  was  the  embryo  of  Minnesota's  1800 
Regional  Planning  and  Development  Act.  Z 
am  told  that  the  law  was  passed  hurriedly 
In  the  last  days  of  tbe  stete  legislative  ses- 
sion, without  the  knowledge  of  tbe  citizenry. 
And  yet,  Minnesota's  state  isaders  were  talk- 
ing it  over  OUTSIDE  THE  BTATR  with  fed- 
eral offldals.  Is  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  tbe  people,  for  the  pec^le?  And  tbe 
Metro  Syndicate  Is  watching  it  all. 

Aix-AiaeaiCA  cmxs  and  oisnNGxnsHXD 

CrnZXN  AW  AIDS  BT  M1CI<-1S1S 

In  passing,  I  mention  tbe  axmual  publicity 
stimte  staged  by  1313's  NML  wltb  Look  mag- 
azine. You  can  read  about  tbem  in  your 
newspapers.  Tbe  ALL-Amerloa  Cities  prias 
is  awarded  to  dtles  tbat  an  bulging  with 
Metro  projecte,  such  as  urban  renewal,  racist 
human  relations  commissions,  public  hous- 
ing, msntal  health,  eto.  The  Dlstingnlsbed 
Citizen  award  goes  to  bankers,  professon  and 
businessmen  whose  servlcee  have  ben^ted 
Metro. 

OXNESAI.  CBART  Or  PC 


LOCAL 

NML  writes  sample  Metro  dty  and  county 
charters,  also  stete  constitutions.  You  can 
recognize  a  Metro  charter  or  ooDstitution 
by  ite  "general  grant  of  power,"  tbe  exact 
opposite  of  "reserved  power"  charters  and 
constitution's  whldi  are  drafted  "n«ler  the 
Tenth  Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Oanstltut&on. 
Power-reserved-to-tbe-people  charters  and 
constitutions  limit  tbe  ruling  body,  but . 

Metro  charters  and  constitutions  give  all 
power  to  the  ruling  body,  stripping  tbe 
dtlzens  and  Toteis  of  self-rule  *n^  aelf- 
govemment. 

Metro's  general  grant  of  power  Is  like  a 
legal  power-of -attorney.  No  sensible  person 
in  control  of  bis  faculties  would  give  power 
of  attorney  to  a  stranger  or  to  an  enemy 
who  could  sell,  give  away,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  the  person's  wealth  and  property. 
And  yet,  citizens  who  approve  Metro  charters 
or  oonstitutioos  do  eesentlaUy  the  sams  set. 


MXTEO  CONSTITUTION  FOE  THX  TTinTKO  STATES 

Early  in  September  1870,  Am«H/^T.,  ^,en 
shocked  by  a  proposal  to  Junk  oar  United 
Stetes  ConstttuUoo  for  a  Metro  constitution 
relesssd  by  the  Center  for  tbe  Study  ot 
Democratic  Instltotlons  at  Sante  Barbara, 
Calif.  83108.  a  Metrocrat  dry  dock  for  aging 
Metrocrate.  Spokesman  tor  ths  Metro  docu- 
ment were  Robert  Hutchlns  who  turned  a 
sliovelfui  of  dirt  at  tbe  groundbreaking  osc«- 
mony  for  tbe  1818  Center  In  Chicago,  known 
then  as  the  PubUc  Administration  Clearing 
Hbuss  (PACE);  also  Bexford  Ovy  TogweU. 
Early  In  the  'nurtles.  attta«is  m  Chicago 
digging  into  the  baokground  of  the  mysteri- 
ous gang  at  1818.  drew  up  a  ehart  whleh 
listed  individuals  irtio  wara  ilnglaaden.  Tag> 
wall  was  one  of  those  named. 

Of  tbe  Hutchlns -TugweU  Constltuticm  an 
eminent  person  wrote.  "Tlie  constitution 
which  bas  been  produced  by  Rexford  Guy 
Tugwell  indicates  the  bureaucracy's  moet 
dramatic  effort  to  destroy  tbe  existing  Con- 
stitution and  to  impose  their  own  (oonsti- 
tution),  which  would  legaliae  and  validate 
every  crime  against  the  people  tbat  has  been 
perpetrated  thus  far,  and  prepan  for  tbe 
rest  of  the  way  to  tyranny." 
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coMmrm  vox  konokic  DxvxLoncKMT — am 
In  my  travels  abcmt  the  country,  I  ■««  the 
publications  of  the  CKD  carried  about  by 
puzBled  Individuals  who  ask  If  "CKD  Is 
Metro."  X  call  CED  Metro's  headabzlnker. 
That  nationwide  group  of  self-^laaorlbed 
biialneas  executives  and  educaton  pootod 
their  so-called  prestige  in  July  1066,  and  now 
call  for  a  revolutionary  aboUshment  of  80 
per  cent  c<  local  governments  In  the  United 
States.  A  notorious  1813  name  fcmnrtg  tbe 
consultants  to  CED  Is  that  of  Luther  Oullck, 
now  of  tbe  NML-lSia  In  New  York.  Gullck's 
name  Is  to  be  found  also  among  the  Incor- 
porators of  the  original  public  administration 
clearinghouse  (PACH).  the  notorious  1313  In 
Chicago. 

NATIONAL    BXBVICK    TO    KSGIONAL    COUNCILS,    A 
ISIS  "TBONT" — WSaC 

One  of  the  new  groups  added  to  Syndicate 
1313  Is  NSRC,  formed  by  Joint  action  of 
1313's  National  League  of  Cities  and  National 
Assn.  of  Coimtles.  NLC  and  NACo,  smarting 
from  criticism  Btemmlng  from  their  pro- 
regional  efforts  which  would  abolish  cities 
and  counties,  are  attempting  to  escape  the 
heat  by  delegating  NSRO  to  provide  service 
to  regional  councils.  NSRC  sent  one  of  Its 
trouble  shooters  to  a  conclave  called  by 
Oregon's  Oovernor  whose  administrative  dis- 
trict (regional)  setup  Is  coming  unglued. 
The  NSRC  maoa  stood  up  among  county  com- 
missioners who  opposed  reglonallaatlon  of 
their  jurisdictions;  he  sided  with  the  pro- 
region  Oovernor. 

Federal  HT7D  (Housing  &  Urban  Develop- 
ment Dept.)  has  given  NSRC  your  tax  dol- 
lars, 496,000  to  assist  "Operation  Break- 
through"— the  radical  housing  construction 
program,  also  to  encourage  regional  councils 
to  promote  public  housing. 

1313  groups  regularly  appear  before  com- 
mittees of  Congress  to  promote  Metro  laws,  or 
to  defend  Metro  laws  which  are  under  flre. 
1313  lawyers  file  "friend  of  the  co\irt"  briefs 
imder  the  name  of  13l3's  NIMLO  (National 
Institute  of  Municipal  Law  OfBcers) . 

Minnesota  Is  Unked  to  ISlS's  NSRC  through 
the  founding  sponsors,  NLC  and  NACo.  The 
League  of  Minnesota  Municipalities  Is  a 
member  of  1313's  National  League  of  Cities. 
The  Assn.  of  Minnesota  Counties  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  ISlS'a  National  Assn.  of  Coxmties. 
Other  states  are  similarly  linked. 

AMxaicAN  tNSTrrtrrx  of  PLANXxaa 

TCMC  recently  issued  a  warm  welcome  to 
a  1313  adjunct,  the  AIP.  Article  n  of  the  AIP 
Constitution  declares  in  favor  of  "plan- 
ning ...  by  the  comprehensive  arrangement 
of  land  uses  and  land  occupancy  and  the 
regulation  thereof."  That  gives  you  some 
indication  of  the  sort  of  aggrandlzers  who 
are  welcome  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
Twin  Cities  Metropolitan  Council  in  Bfinne- 
sota's  Region  #11. 

oomiciL  OF  RATS  oovxaMicxirrs— cso 
During  a  previous  address  in  Minnesota, 
I  mentioned  the  cumulative  annual  tribute 
up  to  1960  which  Minnesota  sends  to  ISlS's 
Coimdl  of  State  Oovernments.  A  Minneapolis 
resident  took  up  where  I  left  off,  wrote  to  tbe 
Minnesota  Governor  who  replied  that  from 
1969  to  1969,  the  state  paid  an  additional 
$118,909.83  to  this  single  Metro  imlt. 

CSO  maintains  a  pipeline  web  into  the 
fifty  (60)  states.  Each  state  Metro-1318  unit 
bears  a  title:  Intergovernmental  (or  inter- 
state) oooperatlon  commission.  CSO  exploits 
this  system  to  further  regionalism  and  allied 
Metro  projsets. 

CSO  stUl  maintains  Its  1313  B.  60th  St., 
Chicago  address  but  has  moved  headquarters 
to  Iron  Works  Piks.  Lexington,  Ky.  40500. 
Long  ago,  CSO  mapped  the  steps  leading  to 
reglonallzatlon  of  local  government  In  the 
U.8.A.  Ilia  steps  are:  city-county  merging  or 
consolidation,  county-multl-ooimty  multi- 
oounty-dlstnot.     multl-dlxtrict-multl-stete. 
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multl-state-lntematlonal.  See  the  book  The 
States  and  The  Metropolitan  Problem  pub- 
lished by  CSO,  1313  E.  6th  St.,  Chicago. 

CSO  appears  to  be  vlolaUng  Article  I  Sec- 
tion 10(1)  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  which 
prohibits  alliances  among  the  states.  By  con- 
tributing state  tax  dollars  to  CSO,  the  state 
become  a  party  to  the  violation. 

^C^ "POBTABLE         1313" — rXDKXAI.        AOVISOaT 

COMlCtSSION    ON    rNTXRNAXlONiO.   RELATIONS 

Created  by  Congress  in  1860,  approvsd  by 
U.S.  President  Blaenhower,  ACIB  la  com- 
pletely controlled  by  Syndicate  1313.  The 
nominating  system  gives  the  syndicate  ma- 
jority control  of  the  26-member  commission. 
Informally  exerted  Influence  adds  many  more 
Metrocrats  to  the  ACIR  board.  That  Metro 
vehicle  writes  voluminous  reports,  studies, 
sample  state  and  federal  laws  and,  belying  its 
professed  advisory  nature,  gets  the  laws  en- 
acted by  routing  them  to  sUte  legUlatures 
and  to  Congress.  Both  Government  Operation 
ComnJttees  of  the  V3.  Senate  and  the  XJJS. 
House  of  Representatives  (specifically 
through  the  Senate  and  House  subcommit- 
tees on  Intergovernmental  Relations)  act  as 
willing  stooges  for  the  Metro  Syndicate.  But 
.  .  .  behind  Metro  Oovernance,  there  la  more 
than  the  syndicate.  .  . 

WHY  METBO  AOKNCIXS/AUTHOKrnXS  HAVX 
SPaUNO  UF  IN  TBI  U.SjA. 

When  Metro's  geographical  merglngs-wlth- 
iimbrellas-of-admlnistratlve  -  power  become 
bogged  down,  or  move  too  slowly,  the  Metro- 
crats resort  to  the  functional  approach, 
creating  "authoriUes"  to  operate  functions  of 
Metro.  Authority  types  include  Seaports,  Air- 
ports, Turnpike.  Transportation,  Urban  Re- 
newal, Housing,  etc.  Agencies  and  Authorities 
are  Metro  structures  operated  by  administra- 
tive nUes  and  regulations  (non-statutory), 
made  by  appointees  (not  by  elected  repre- 
senUtlves  of  the  cltlxens) . 

Authorities  and  agencies  are  created  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  income- 
producing  pubUc  faclllUea.  Although  a  state 
has  nominal  poww  to  exercise  control  over 
an  authority,  m  practice,  Uttle  if  any  con- 
trol is  exerted.  The  Massachusetts  Crime 
Commission  took  a  close  look  at  Authorities 
and  found  a  "relatively  new  and  alarming 
potential  for  corruption."  That  was  in  1068. 

A  decade  earUer  In  California,  a  congres- 
alonal  committee  investigating  the  Housing 
Authority  of  Los  Angeles  observed  the  Au- 
thority's strange  poUtlcal  flesh— not  sUt« 
not  local,  but  a  free-wheeUng  admlnlstraUve 
agency  composed  of  appointees  separate  and 
apart  from  all  levels  of  governmmit.  That  is 
one  of  the  first-recorded  "glimpses"  of  Metro 
Incognito. 

Metro  administrators  (managers)  armed 
with  administrative  rules  and  regulations 
(false  law  not  enacted  by  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people) ,  operate  Metro  authori- 
ties and  agencies  with  mighty  power.  That  is 
the  type  of  Metro  administrative  governance 
which  destroys  cltixen  self-rule  and  self- 
determination. 

An  actual  Instance  Involved  an  urban  re- 
newal agency  in  Kansas.  Citizens  of  Coffey- 
ville  wanted  a  referendum  on  urban  renewal. 
The  dty  attorney  advised  the  city  coundi 
that  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  council  to 
put  the  matter  on  the  ballot  because  urban 
renewal  was  an  administrative  function.  The 
citizens  took  the  matter  to  court.  The  lower 
court  upheld  the  dty  coimdl.  Appealed  the 
higher  court  ruled  the  case  "laches'*  which  Is 
to  say— "too  late"— even  though  the  dtlzens 
had  acted  prompUy.  Significantly,  the  Judge 
made  no  menUon  of  the  "administrative" 
angle,  either  relating  to  the  function  or  to 
the  agency,  both  of  which  are  administratlvs 
by  nature.  Why  are  tbe  courts  ducking  the 
Issuet 

Let  us  examlns  some  actual  documents, 
•ad  1st  us  study  the  "administrative  rules" 
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racket   which  gives  false  poww  to  llettt) 

authorities. 

OONOBBSSIONAL  XSOMU)  OOMFABSD  WITH 


The  Congressional  Record  \m  published 
daUy  when  Congress  U  in  session.  In  it  ap- 
pear the  debates  and  remarks  of  Senators  and 
Representatives,  also  copies  of  bills  intto- 
duoed,  and  laws  enacted.  After  tbe  lavs  an 
signed  by  the  President,  they  are  published 
in  tbe  United  States  Code  (U.8.C.).  Iliess 
are  true  statutory  laws  enacted  by  your 
elected  UB.  representatives  as  provided  by 
the  U.S.  OonsUtutton. 

In  comparison,  the  PMeral  Register  U  pub- 
lished dally  the  year  around.  It  is  full  of  ad- 
ministrative rules  written  by  bureaucrats 
in  various  federal  agendes.  Also  the  Kxecu- 
tive  Orders  of  The  President  are  printed. 

The  Orders  and  the  niles  and  regulations 
take  on  the  effect  of  law  when  printed  in  the 
Federal  Register.  That's  aU  that  is  needed— 
a  printing  press.  But  these  printtng  pnss 
rules  have  the  effect  of  law  when  imposed 
upon  the  dtlsens.  The  administrative  rules 
and  regulations  are  oodlfied  in  a  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  (CJJl.). 

The  Processing  Msthod:  A  Uw  is  passed  by 
Congress,  then  handed  to  a  bureaucrat  so  he 
can  write  Instructions  for  all  the  employees 
of  the  bureaucracy  to  follow.  Sometimes  the 
bureaucrats  go  beyond  the  statute  (law)  and 
write  their  pet  programs  into  the  "printing 
press  rules."  The  rewrite  Job  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  then  takes  the  effect  at  law 
and  the  pinch  on  the  citizens  begins. 

If  you  request  from  your  Congressman  a 
copy  of  an  Act  passed  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President,  you  will  receive  the  law 
with  statutory  references  (U.S.C.)  published 
in  the  margins.  You  won't  see  the  btireau- 
cratlc  cross  references  (CJJl.) — the  Federal 
Register's  printing  press  code — until  you  go 
to  a  book  entlOed  "Public  Laws  and  Admin- 
istrative Materials."  There,  you  will  find  the 
text  of  the  law  as  passed  by  Congress  plus 
something  new,  bold-faced  type  referring 
you  to  the  "fine  print"  written  Into  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  codified  in  the  CJJl.,  and 
published  in  lengthy  completeness  m  the 
Federal  Codes  AimoUted,  and  having  the 
effect  of  law. 

AOICINISTXAnVX  FaOCEDtTBK  ACT  OF    ia4S 

PUBLIC  LAW  70-404 

Amazingly,  Congress  passed  the  federal 
law  that  put  the  lawmaking  bureaucracy 
into  business,  namely  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  of  1946,  later  amended.  By 
that  Act,  Congress  set  up  procedure  that 
yielded  lawmaking  authority  to  agencies  m 
the  executive  sector  of  Oovemment  and  fur- 
ther provided  that  the  administrative  rules 
and  regulations  shall  be  printed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Question:  Is  the  Act  a  viola- 
tion of  the  U,S.  Constitution  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion l? 

Currently,  the  U.S.  President,  given  rule- 
making power  by  Congress,  in  turn  redele- 
gates  the  legUlatlve  power  given  to  him  (un- 
constltutlonaUy)  by  Congress,  to  appointed 
agencies  which  produce  the  rules  under 
which  Americana  are  needlessly  suffering 
today. 

A  recent  request  for  a  copy  of  the  Adminis- 
trative P>tx»dure  Act  brought  an  incom- 
plete copy  from  Wash.,  D.C.  not  showing  a 
recent  amendment.  For  that  1967  amend- 
ment, go  to  the  Oovemment  Operations 
Manual  1970-71,  pages  660-63.  It  seems  to 
abolish  the  former  necessity  of  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  In  cases  where  an 
Executive   (Presidential)   Memo  is  involved. 

The  entire  administrative  rules  process  de- 
scribed above  at  the  federal  level  has  its 
counterparts  at  states'  level.  When  a  state 
receives  federal  assistance,  It  yields  that  por- 
tion of  federally-funded  state  activity  to 
Federal  rules  and  regulations— the  federal 
control  w*  — — ' 
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mCTVAI.    BXAMFLXS:    CXBCULAa    A-SS;     ALSO 

"MODXL  crnxs"  law 

Let's  follow  actxial  cases  to  see  how  Metro 
regional  governance  takes  self-government 
away  from  the  citizens  by  using  administra- 
tive rules  and  regulations  on  a  regional  grid. 
Some  people  call  it  "administrative  rule  and 
ruin." 

Circular  No.  A-95  originated  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  in  July  1969  but 
seems  to  be  a  still -expanding  document.  By 
the  date,  you  can  see  that  A-95  Is  a  Nixon 
administration  doctunent.  It  sets  up  a  clear- 
inghouse system  to  carry  out  sections  of  two 
federal  laws:  the  regional  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90- 
577),  and  the  Model  Cities  Act  of  1066  (PL 
89-764).  The  Johnson  administration  pro- 
duced both  laws. 

In  regional  PL  90-677  Congress  gave  the 
President  the  power  to  establish  rules  and 
regulations  governing  regional  review  and 
veto  of  local  plans  and  project  involving 
federal  funding. 

Nixon  was  elected  President  on  11/6/68. 
On  11/8/68,  President  Johnson  wrote  a  lame 
duck  memo  to  one  of  his  administrative  bu- 
reaus called  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
(BOB),  now  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB).  The  Executive  Memo  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  11/13/68 
delegating  authority  to  establish  rules  and 
regulations  governing  review  of  federal  pro- 
grams, and  giving  the  coordinating  role  to 
BOB,  or  a  like  agency.  President  Johnson 
ordered  "this  memorandum  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,"  and  named 
the  regional  PL  90-577  law  as  his  authority 
to  redelegate  the  lavnnaklng  power  to  pay- 
roll employees. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  federal  official  that 
details  of  Circiilar  A-96  are  not  required  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  perhaps 
because  the  President's  blanket  Memo  trans- 
ferred the  legislative  power  that  Congress 
gave  him,  over  to  an  executive  department 
to  accomplish  the  specific  purpose  which 
A-06  embodies — the  regional  clearinghouse 
network  now  placed  over  all  fifty  (50) 
states. 

Cinnilar  A-05  indudes  Section  204  of  the 
"Model  Cities  Act"  (formerly  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act). 
The  coordination  of  parts  of  the  two  laws 
was  assigned  to  the  executive  BOB,  now 
known  as  OMB. 

The  "Model  Cities"  law  provides  for  a 
radical  and  complete  socio-economic  up- 
heaval in  the  United  States.  Examine  the 
"Model  Cities"  rewritten  law  in  the  Federal 
Codes  Annotated  and  you  will  find  cross- 
references  to  F.C.A.  Titles  on  Banks  and 
Banking;  Public  Buildings,  Property  and 
Works;  Public  Health  and  Welfare  whose 
sections,  in  turn,  deal  with  urban  renewal 
and  relocation,  etc.,  operations  of  which  are 
run  by  the  bureaucratic  printing  press 
rules. 

Put  into  action,  the  Model  Cities  social- 
engineering  structure  becomes  subservient 
to  administrative  rules  and  regulations  and 
includes  such  nonsense  as  "street  elections" 
without  official  voter  lists  but  with  members 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  in  charge. 
The  Model  Cities  structure  completely  by- 
passes constitutional  representative  govern- 
ment. 

The  Model  Cities  law  also  Is  an  example 
of  Congress  legislating  in  an  area  beyond  Its 
Jurisdiction — i.e.  areas  not  permitted  by 
enumeration  in  the  UJ3.  Constitution,  the 
overworked  "general  welfare"  clause  in  the 
Preamble,  notwithstanding. 

The  lame  duck  memo  (LBJ)  and  the  July 
1969  (Nixon)  A-96  circular  Illustrate  why 
we  have  a  Metro  One-Party  and  not  a  two- 
Party  system  In  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dents may  come  and  Presidents  may  go,  but 
Metro  and  the  Metrocrats  go  on  uninter- 
ruptedly. 
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A-eS  sets  up  an  "early  warning  system" 

based  on  three  types  of  clearing  houses: 
state  and  regional  clearinghouses  designated 
by  state  Governors  and  metropolitan  clear- 
inghouses to  be  designated  by  the  federal 
government.  Local  governments  are  imder 
the  web.  All  plans  seeking  federal  assistance 
must  be  reviewed  by  the  clearing-house  sys- 
tem. "Early  warning"  means  that  local  gov- 
ernments should  notify  clearing-houses  that 
plans  will  be  submitted. 

■ntle  IV  of  the  regional  PL  90-677,  the 
region-making  law.  contains  a  delegation  of 
legislative  power  FROM  Congress  TO  The 
President. 

Circular  A-06  was  the  response  to  the  Pres- 
ident's redelegation  of  that  legislative  power 
to  one  of  his  executive  offices.  A-95  illustrates 
vividly  how  that  delegated  legislative  power 
is  turned  into  administrative  rules  written 
by  non-elected  bureaucrats. 

Circular  A-06  Is  being  taken  to  and  ex- 
plained in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  as  a  system  that  is  required  and  must 
be  submitted  to  in  order  to  receive  federal 
assistance.  Reaction  has  set  in  against  the 
forced  reglonallzatlon  that  the  Circular  im- 
plements. 

Section  204  of  the  "Model  Cities"  Act  re- 
quires that  a  broad  spectra  of  public  faclll- 
ties-type  projects  which  seek  federal  assist- 
ance must  be  brought  under  the  aegis  of 
areawlde  comprehensive  planning  agendes — 
the  clearinghouse  system. 

In  brief,  the  lawmaking  power  (entrusted 
by  American  citizens  to  the  legislative  sector 
of  government)  Is  being  conferred  (uncon- 
stitutionally) upon  executive  appointees. 
Exercise  of  that  power  has  produced  the 
clearinghouse  "planning  network"  that  is 
now  flung  over  the  entire  VS.A.  to  force  all 
Independent  units  of  local  government  under 
a  dictatorship. 

MINNXSOTA  AND  TWIN  C1T1X8  MXTBOPOUTAN 
COUNCIL — TCMC 

The  Oct.  1,  1969  federal  directory  lUting 
state,  metropolitan,  and  regional  dearlng- 
houses  shows  Just  one  (1)  Minnesota  state 
clearinghouse  (Governor's  designation);  it  is 
the  Minnesota  State  Planning  Agency  in  St. 
Paul  which  he  heads  In  his  dual  capacity  as 
Governor-State  Planner.  No  clearinghouse 
names  appeared  under  Minnesota's  regional 
clearinghouse  section. 

However,  several  federally-designated  met- 
ropolitan clearinghouses  In  Minnesota  do 
appear  on  the  list.  The  TMrtn  Cities  Metro- 
politan Council  (Minneapolis  and  St.  Patil 
plus  7-countles)  is  one  of  the  federally  des- 
ignated clearinghouses.  Perhaps  the  first  of- 
fldal  act  of  the  TCMC  was  the  approving 
of  plans  for  the  federally-assisted  "new  com- 
munity" of  Jonathan,  near  Chaska,  Minne- 
sota. The  remaining  forty  nine  (49)  states 
and  their  clearinghouses  are  likewise  listed 
in  the  federal  directory. 

aXCIONAL  GEOORAFHT  OF  MKTKO,  LOCAL  TO 
GLOBAL BOX  XXAMFLX 

To  summarize  the  regional  geography  of 
Metro,  please  envision  one  of  those  toys 
children  play  with — a  nest  of  boxes,  little 
boxes  fitted  into  larger  boxes.  In  o\ir  dis- 
cussion, we  have  removed  some  of  the  smaller 
boxes  from  the  cluster,  each  bearing  labels 
such  as  dty-county  mergers,  multi-county 
regions  and  so  on.  We  observed  that  the 
State  of  Minnesota  someday  might  lose  its 
sovereign  Identity  In  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Region,  presently  the  regional  creature  of 
the  EDA  (Economic  Development  Adm.). 

But  these  domestic  Metro  regions  in  the 
United  States  fit  Into  an  even  larger  box — 
a  whopper  lEibeled  World  Government. 

Let's  get  the  picture:  Reglonallzatlon  is  the 
geography  of  Metro  Governance.  Metro  in  the 
United  States  is  the  domesticated  version  of 
Charter-Treaty  law  under  the  United  Nations 
global  organization.  Starting  with  dtles'  and 
counties'  reglonallsation,  multi-county  re- 
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glonallzatioQ  is  being  attempted  in  Texas. 
Florida,  Kansas,  Iowa,  California,  etc.  We 
find  State-level  reglonallzatlon  attempted  in 
the  tri-state  New  York-Connecticut-New 
Jersey  area.  International  reglonallzation  al- 
ready exists  on  a  hemispheric  scale.  OAS 
(Organization  of  American  States)  is  the 
western  hemisphere  Region  as  set  up  by 
United  Nations  organization  for  easy  control 
of  North  and  South  America.  AU  nations  on 
earth  are  slated  for  global  regional  sub- 
jugation. 

You  will  find  Reglonallzatlon  completely 
outlined  in  tbe  United  Nations  Charter. 
Chapter  vm  of  the  Charter  covers  "legional 
arrangKnents;"  Chapter  IZ  declares  "inter- 
governmental agreement"  as  a  UN  device; 
the  vocabulary  of  Metro  is  there  in  the  UN 
Charter. 

acNxxAL  axAirr  of  pown — ^omaKAnoNAL 

But  what  about  regional  world  law-^the 
power  that  rules?  It  Is  found  in  the  UN 
Charter's  Oeneral  Power  Grant — Just  as  you 
find  It  in  the  local  Me^ro  city  and  county 
charters  and  state  constitutions  as  drawn 
from  the  Syndicate  1313  samples  published 
by  the  National  Munldpal  League.  Artldes 
65  and  56  of  the  UN  Charter  contain  the 
International  General  Grant  of  Power  aad 
the  implementing  clause : 

Article  66 :  "With  a  view  to  the  creation  of 
conditions  of  staUUty  and  wril-belng  which 
are  necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  rela- 
tions among  nations  based  on  respect  for 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self- 
determination  of  peoples,  tbe  United  Na- 
tions shall  promote:  a)  higher  standards  of 
living,  full  em{rioyment,  and  conditions  of 
economic  and  social  progress  and  develop- 
ment; b)  solutions  of  international  eco- 
nomic, social,  health  and  related  problems; 
and  international  cultural  and  educational 
cooperation;  and  c)  universal  respect  for, 
and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion." 

Article  56:  "All  Members  pledge  themselves 
to  take  Joint  and  separate  action  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Organization  for  the  .  .  .  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  Artide  58. 

When  the  United  States  ratified  and  ap- 
proved the  treaty  of  the  UN,  a  chain  reaction 
set  in.  "A  ratified  treaty  confers  on  Congress 
unlimited  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  treaty  without  any  other  enu- 
merated and  delegate  power  whatsoever." 
(quoted  from  the  late  U.S.  Senator  Patrick 
McCarran's  remarks  In  the  Senate  Jan.  38, 
1964) .  Articles  66  and  66  of  the  UN  Charter- 
Treaty  conferred  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  unlimited  power  to  legis- 
late on  the  subjects  of  civil,  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  rights.  The  "Model 
Cities"  law  is  an  example  of  Congress  legis- 
lating under  the  aegis  of  tbe  United  Nations 
global  mandate. 

Bear  In  mind  that  our  U.S.  Oonsitltutlon 
limited  government  to  the  functions  listed 
in  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  reaerved  aU 
other  powers  to  the  sovereign  states  or  to  the 
people  (See  Amendment  X). 

But  the  UN  Charter  has  unshackled  Con- 
gress, causing  that  body  to  legislate  in  fields 
not  permitted  by  our  U.S.  Constitution.  In 
addition  to  "Model  Cities"  PL  89-754,  named 
above,  tmother  example  is  the  regional  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (PL 
90-677). 

Not  only  does  Congress  luoonstitutionally 
delegate  its  legislative  power  to  the  executive 
sector  by  PL  00-677  to  Implement  UN's  re- 
glonallzatlon. Congress  in  the  "Model  Cities" 
law  has  legislated  in  areas  which  the  VS. 
Constitution  has  reserved  to  the  states  and 
to  Individual  Americans. 

That  appears  to  be  the  present  situation  In 
its  stark  horror.  The  U.S.  Senate  approved 
the  UN  caiartw  whose  general  legislative 
grant  empowered  our  Congress  to  legislate 
in  areas  not  permitted  by  otir  U.S.  OonvUtu- 
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tton.  And  Onngrm  to  ao  l«gld«Ui>«  beyond 
tba  oooaftltuaoii,  to  th«  sorrow  of  Amarloan 

citizens. 

The  tJN  Charter  was  approved  by  the 
United  StAtea  In  1946.  Have  not  our  gravest 
problems  overtaken  us  since  that  date?— 
regionalism  and  phoney  "printing  press  laws" 
written  by  bureaucrats  who  laok  constitu- 
tional authority  to  write  laws.  Reflection 
and  meditation  on  your  part  undoubtedly 
will  uncover  other  Instances  In  educational, 
civil,  economic,  social  and  cultural  areas. 

The  Metro-1313  Syndlctae  flts  Into  the 
picture  as  the  peddler  of  world  law  domeatl- 
cated  for  the  United  States.  1813's  varloiis 
charters,  constitutions  and  sample  laws  all 
throw  power  to  the  executive  sector  of  gov- 
ernment at  any  level. 

WORLD  OOVKSNIfKNT  COtfai'lTUTlOH 

"A  Constitution  Vor  The  World"  has  been 
written  by  some  of  the  same  characters  who 
produced  the  proposed  new  Constitution  Por 
The  United  States.  The  World  Constitution, 
older  of  the  two  proposed  docimients,  comes 
from  the  same  place — ^the  tax-exempt  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratle  Instltuttons  at 
Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  03103.  The  1988  copy- 
right on  the  document  to  held  by  R>rd 
Foundation's  Fund  For  The  Republic.  Ford 
Foundation  has  been  and  to  a  heavy  con- 
tributor to  Syndicate  1318,  notoriously 
through  the  charter-constltutlon-wrltlng  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  and  Its  affiliates. 

DXCLAXATTON  OF  WOBLD  CrrXZXNSaXP 

Does  it  all  soimd  "way  out?  Then  listen 
to  thto.  I  quote  excerpts  from  a  copy  of  "A 
I>eclaration  of  World  Citizenship— A  Joint 
Resolution  of  the  Hennepin  County  (Minn.) 
Board  of  Commissioners,  Mayor  and  City 
Council  of  Mlnneapolto,  dated  March  5.  1968: 

Whereas,  In  recognition  of  the  greatly  In- 
creased Interdependence  of  the  world  .  . 

Whereas,  aware  that  we  can  best  serve  our 
city,  county,  state  and  nation  when  we  also 
think  and  act  as  toorld  <Htizetu. 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  we  .  .  . 
recognize  the  sovereign  right  of  ovtr  citizens 
to  declare  that  their  citizenship  responslblll- 
tlee  extend  beyond  our  city  and  nation.  We 
hereby  Join  with  other  concerned  people  of 
the  world  In  a  declaration  that  we  share  In 
thto  world  respondblUty  and  that  our  citizens 
are  in  thto  teoM  ettUetu  of  the  world.  .  . 

The  Declaration  means  something,  but 
lehatJ  Metrocrats  don't  go  to  so  much  trouble 
to  make  empty  gestures. 

Does  the  Declaration  signal  readlneM  for 
the  TCMC  region  to  be  attached  to  a  "hot 
Une"  leading  to  a  not-yet-offlclal  World 
Manager  or  a  Board  of  global  regional 
managers? 

Or  does  the  Declaration  mean  that  Mln- 
nesotans  will  be  the  first  to  pay  the  World 
Tax?  A  world  tax  has  been  on  the  drawing 
board  for  some  time;  maybe  it  to  off  the 
board  and  ready  to  be  used. 

TCMC 

The  Twin  clUes  Metro  Council  to  an  ad- 
ministrative form  of  government  headed  by 
appointees  who  can  control  regional  webs  of 
transportation,  sewers,  public  works,  etc. 
The  power  to  get  the  tax  dollars  for  spending 
has  been  given  to  appointees — not  to  Slaeted 
individuals  who  can  be  recalled  if  they  tax 
too  heavily.  TCMC  regional  Inhabitants  have 
no  control  over  the  ruling  body.  Nor  can 
they  vote  on  general  obligation  bonds  and 
debt. 

Other  Minnesotans— yes.  other  AiwHr«ti. 
in  other  states— are  Jeopardized  by  the  men- 
ace of  the  Twin  Cities  regional  experiment; 
its  pattern  can  be  transplanted  elsewhere  by 
agents  of  the  widely-flung  Syndicate  1313 
web. 

ooMixTTsnir 
Who  to  to  blams?  Hie  1313  syndicate,  otf 
course,  for  spreading  the  Metro  govemanoe. 
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Congress  to  to  blame  for  delegaUi^  lawmak- 
bag  power  to  the  President.  Certain  U.8. 
Presidents  are  to  blame  for  redelegating  that 
same  lawmaking  authority  to  irresponsible 
bureaucrats  (Metooorats).  The  U.&  Senate 
to  to  blame  for  putting  Americans  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter-Trea^  tow  and  for 
keeping  tis  there. 

What  to  being  done? 

Attacking  regionalism,  two  California 
coimtles— El  Dorado  and  Placer— have  taken 
the  Lake  Tahoe  bi-state  (Nevada-Califomto) 
Metro  region  to  court  in  California,  declaring 
the  region's  imoonstltutlonallty. 

Challenging  the  "printing  press  laws,"  two 
cases  against  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(income  tax  collectors)  went  to  federal 
courts  in  nUnoto  and  OaUfomU.  The  OaU- 
fomla  case  to  said  to  be  on  its  way  to  the 
UA  Supreme  Co\irt  contesting  the  practice 
of  employee-written  definitions  and  misin- 
terpretation of  law. 

Citizens  in  the  fifty  (60)  states  are  asking 
why  they  no  longer  have  a  right  to  vote— 
e^>eclaUy  on  matters  as  weighty  as  urban 
renewal,  regionalism,  Intereet-bewlng  public 
debt. 

What  can  other  citizens  do? 

Citizens  can  petition  to  repeal  regional 
laws,  retire  Metrocrate  from  office  and  refuse 
to  vote  Metrocrats  Into  office; 

Citizens  can  stop  state  tax  dollars  from 
going  into  the  1313  treasury  in  the  form  of 
Mseesments  levied  on  the  50  states  by  isis's 
CouncU  of  SUte  Oovemments  through  Met- 
ro s  60  state  intergovernmental/interstate 
cooperation  commissions; 

Citizens  should  expose  the  Syndicate  1313, 
ask  for  a  congressional  investigation  of  that 
concentration  of  political  power. 

All  Ajnerlcans  should  urge  abrogaUon  of 

S!  i^S^^?"*"""  Charte r'^and^^oS  of 
the  UN  headquarters  from  The  United  States 
of  America  I 
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^UNFULFILLED  PROMISES:  MAN- 
POWER PROGRAM  POR  MIGRANT 
FARMWORKERS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  Krw  TOHx 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  August  $,  1971 
Mr  BADILLG.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
cau  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
another  program  which  Is  supposed  to 
benefit  migrant  farmworkers,  but  which 
may  fall  to  achieve  its  objectives. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  announced  the  beginning  of  a 
long-range  comprehensive  manpower  for 
migrant  farmworkers.  During  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  about  8,000  noncasual 
migrants  will  be  the  target  of  home-base 
and  in-stream  programs  costing  $20  mil- 
lion to  develop  marketable  Job  skills  to 
equip  them  for  stable,  year-round  em- 
ployment. 

■nie  Department's  press  release  paint- 
ed a  glowing  picture  of  the  program: 

To  assist  migrant  farmworkers  attain  eco- 
nomic independence  and  security  and  pre- 
pare them  tat  year-round  employment,  the 
Labor  Department  program  will: 

Provide  comprehensive  training  and  Job 
development  In  home  base  areas; 

Provide  assistance  to  persons  who  desire 
to  settle  out  of  the  migrant  stream. 

Health  care,  educational  assistance,  food 
stamps,  housing  and  other  necessary  sup- 
porUve  services   will   be   provided   through 


coordination  wltb  «i»<«*:<«g  agenslai  in  the 
local  areas. 

Upon  closer  examination,  however, 
these  words  seem  to  be  little  more  tJytm 
rhetoric  unsupported  by  much  substance. 
First,  when  members  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Labor  Subcommittee  requested 
more  details  about  the  programs,  the 
Rural  Manpower  Service  supplied  us  with 
a  document  called  the  Last  Yellow  Bus. 
We  were  told  that  this  would  give  us  ali 
the  Information  we  wanted.  However, 
when  Assistant  Secretary  Malcolm  R. 
Lovell,  Jr.,  appeared  before  our  subcom- 
mittee to  explain  the  program,  he  specU- 
ically  repudiated  the  Last  Yellow  Bus. 
labeling  It  "a  planning  document  for  in- 
ternal purposes  only."  He  could  not  or 
would  not  tell  the  subcommittee  which 
parts  represented  departmental  policy 
and  which  ones  did  not.  He  promised  a 
more  definitive  statement  of  policy,  but 
none  has  been  received  in  the  months 
since  his  appearance. 

I  should  note,  in  passing,  that  the  so- 
caUed  planning  document  dealt  mainly 
with  broad,  general  program  objectives 
and  said  little  about  the  details  of  how 
the  program  would  be  run,  by  whom  it 
would  be  run,  where  it  would  be  set  up 
and  in  what  time  frame.  I  was  particu- 
larly distressed  by  the  Secretary's 
promise  of  coordination  of  supportive 
social  services  and  my  discovery  that  this 
facet  of  the  program  was  not  discussed 
at  all  In  the  Last  Yellow  Bus. 

The  Department  claims  the  program 
is  "comprehensive"  because  all  available 
training  and  services  will  aid  migrants 
both  at  their  home  base  and  in  the 
stream.  But  the  program  cannot  claim 
to  be  comprehensive  when  It  will  affect 
no  more  than  4  percent  of  the  noncasual 
migrants  during  the  first  year  and  when 
it  cuts  off  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  migrant 
population  from  eligibility  for  Important 
phases  of  the  program. 

I  can  understand  that  at  the  outset  the 
Department  will  essentially  be  running 
a  pilot  program  and  obviously  cannot 
reach  a  greater  nimiber  of  migrants.  But 
I  fall  to  imderstand  the  rationale  for  not 
including  several  east  coast  States  that 
during  the  peak  employment  month  of 
August  1970  had  a  migrant  population 
that  may  have  been  as  hijii  as  50,000. 
Thirty-seven  Members  of  the  House 
from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland  have  joined  me  in  protesting 
this  exclusion.  We  addressed  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  D.  B.o6saon 
requesting  a  reexamination  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  program.  The  fact  that 
the  Secretary  has  allowed  a  month  to 
lapse  without  responding  to  our  letter 
ebows  oontonpt  not  only  for  38  Mem- 
bers of  tills  body  of  both  parties,  but  for 
thousands  of  migrants  in  the  east  coast 
stream. 

Allow  me  to  explain  the  situation  a  bit 
more.  Blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans,  and  a  few 
whites  migrate  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board harvesting  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
tobacco,  and  working  in  nurseriee.  Ttae 
Labor  Department,  as  I  have  noted,  iSuts 
peak  employment  in  this  stream  at  50,000 
which  compares  favorably  with  the  sltu- 
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ation  in  the  Oreat  Lakes  States — one  of 
the  areas  to  be  served  by  the  migrant 
manpower  program — which  has  an  an- 
nual Inmlgration  of  about  49,000.  But  no 
migrant  In  any  State  north  of  North 
Carolina  will  receive  any  benefits  from 
the  manpower  program  and  the  most 
conservative  estlnmte  of  the  number  of 
migrants  emploj^ed  In  the  States  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia  in  August  1970  Is 
37,000. 

The  Depcutment  of  Labor  maintains 
that  most  of  these  farmworkers  will 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  home 
base  phases  of  the  program  because  they 
oome  from  the  Southeastern  region — 
Florida,  North  and  South  Carolina.  But 
the  same  logic  would  seem  to  hold  for 
the  migrants  in  the  Great  Lakes  States 
who  also  are  interstate  migrants  with 
hcnne  bases  largely  in  the  South  and  the 
Southwest.  In  any  case,  why  extend  the 
possibility  of  benefitting  from  in-stream 
settle-out  programs  smd  supportive  so- 
cial services  to  migrants  in  the  Midwest, 
but  deny  them  to  those  on  the  east  coast? 

Moreover,  between  30,000  and  35,000 
Puerto  Rican  farmworkers  annually 
leave  the  island  in  search  of  employment 
in  the  east  coast  stream.  These  migrants 
are  eligible  for  neither  home-base  nor 
in-stream  phases  of  the  program.  This  Is 
outright  discrimination  against  a  signif- 
icant portion  of  the  migrant  population. 

If  the  first  year  of  IMs  so-called  com- 
prehensive manpower  program  for  mi- 
grant farmworkers  is  essentially  an  ex- 
periment or  pilot  project,  then  I  contend 
that  the  evidence  gathered  from  this 
experiment  will  be  inaccurate  and  biased 
because  the  sample  of  6,000  migrants  will 
not  adequately  reflect  the  composition 
of  the  migrant  populatlcHi. 

Finally.  I  want  to  point  out  that  even 
though  many  phases  of  the  program — 
and  perhaps  the  whole  project — will  be 
run  by  contracts  with  local,  migrant- 
based  organizations,  all  aspects  of  the 
program  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
national  office  of  the  Rural  Manpower 
Service,  that  is,  the  Farm  Labor  Service. 
The  Department  of  Labor  Is  now  con- 
ducting an  investigation  of  charges  of 
ineffectiveness,  bias,  grower  control,  and 
outright  fraud  in  the  Farm  Labor  Serv- 
ice and  a  lawsuit  filed  by  Migrant  Legal 
Action,  Inc.,  has  called  for  the  abolition 
of  the  agency  and  its  replacement  by  a 
worker-organized  and  operated  service.  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  assigning  a 
multl-mlllion-dollar  manpower  pro- 
gram to  an  agency  under  investigation 
and  whose  dedication  to  migrant  is 
doubtful. 

I  am  very  worried  about  this  man- 
power program  and  the  way  the  whole 
situation  has  been  handled.  I  hope  the 
Rural  Manpower  Service  will  become  the 
chief  advocate  and  protector  of  migrant 
Interests,  but  on  the  basis  of  past  his- 
tory I  am  not  at  all  certain  this  will  come 
about  Congress  must  very  carefully 
oversee  this  new  program  and  make  sure 
it  is  designed  and  implemented  in  such 
a  way  as  to  achieve  its  worthy  objective. 
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THE  FDTURE  OF  UNITED  STATES- 
REX)  CHINA  POLICY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  irxw  TOSS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  S,  1971 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  between  the 
commentaries  on  ping-pong  diplomacy 
and  the  first  visit  by  a  VS.  President  to 
Red  China,  much  thought  will  have  to  be 
given  to  just  what  our  new  international 
policy  will  be  with  respect  to  this  nation 
of  800  million  people. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  Is  so-gued  that  a 
country  with  approximately  one-fifth  of 
the  world's  population  and  a  sizeable 
share  of  its  land  resources  cannot  be 
ignored  in  the  negotiations  for  world 
peace.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  valid  ques- 
tions are  raised  about  the  attitude  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  toward  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

No  real  benefit  will  come  by  offering 
the  Communists  a  new  forum  for  spout- 
ing propaganda  of  world  conquest  and 
against  "imperialist  aggression."  How- 
ever, if  a  real  basis  for  common  under- 
standing and  a  mutual  recognition  of 
international  human  rights  can  be  estab- 
lished, the  citizens  of  the  whole  world 
will  gain  by  the  evolution  of  a  true  state 
of  peace  on  earth. 

In  an  effort  to  contribute  to  the  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Sunday  News  of  August  1. 
1971,  which  comments  on  President 
Nixon's  planned  trip  to  Peking  and  puts 
forth  some  serious  questions  to  consider. 
I  commend  the  item  to  my  colleagues: 
CoicMiTTKB  or  Omx  Milliom 

Committee  of  one  million — Against  the 
Admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations  (Suite  600.  173S  DeSales  St., 
N.W..  Washington,  D.O.  20038;  Dr.  Walter  H. 
Judd,  chairman)  is  reacting  In  an  interest- 
ing fashion  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's 
planned  visit  to  Peking,  Red  China. 

The  committee  has  drawn  up  a  set  of  sev- 
en questions  which  it  hopes  the  President 
will  put  to  Red  China's  Premier  Ohou  En-lal 
when  the  twain  meet  face  to  face. 

We  find  these  questions  so  illximlnating 
and  provocative  of  thought  that  we  print 
them  in  fiill: 

1 — When  will  you  release  the  American 
servicemen  whom  you  have  held  as  prisoners 
for  as  long  as  20  years? 

2 — Do  you  now  accept  the  TTnited  Nations 
designation  of  Communist  China  as  the  ag- 
gressor in  the  Korean  War? 

3 — Do  you  now  concede  that  you  axn- 
mlbted  genocide  [deliberate  extermination 
of  a  national  or  racial  group]  in  your  inva- 
sion of  Tibet  as  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists  in  Geneva  has  so  stated? 

4 — Do  you  admit  that  you  are  responsible 
for  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  American 
servicemen  in  Vietnam  through  your  sup- 
plying most  of  the  small  arms  and  anununl- 
tlon  to  the  Viet  Oong? 

6 — ^Wlll  you  now  apologize  to  my  country 
and  to  me  personally  for  describing  me  as  a 
"chief  butcher"  and  an  "arch  criminal"  In 
your  official  publications? 

6 — ^Are  you  now  prepared  to  abcmdon  Mao 
Tse-tung's  philosophy  that  political  power 
grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun? 
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7_I}o  you  still  believe  that  the  UJB.  is  an 
"imperialist  aggressor"  and  is  surrounded 
by  "running  dogs"? 

Take  'em  away,  Ifr.  President,  and  lefs  see 
Chou  wriggle  off  those  seven  hooks  U  he  can. 


CONGRESSMAN  BRADEMAS  HEARS 
THE  VIEWS  OF  INDIANA  CERTI- 
FIED PDBUC  ACCOX7NTANTS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nrouNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  S.  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago,  while  at  home  In  my  ccmgres- 
sional  district.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  a  group  of  certified  public 
accoimtants  from  several  northern 
Indiana  counties. 

We  engaged  in  a  candid  discussion  of 
a  number  of  problems  which  they,  as 
certified  public  accountants,  encounter 
in  their  relationships  with  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  In  particular,  this  group 
of  CPA's  told  me  of  some  of  their  dlfB- 
cultles  in  faithfully  representing  their 
small  business  clients. 

One  of  the  major  Impressions  I  took 
away  from  the  meeting  was  the  resent- 
ment that  many  small  businesses  have 
against  the  Internal  Reverue  Service.  I 
was  advised  by  the  certified  public  ac- 
countants that  the  procedures  of  the  IRS 
are,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  incon- 
sistent and  arbitrary  and,  moreover, 
that  it  has  often  proved  virtually  im- 
possible to  communicate  with  the  com- 
puterized branches  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

The  participants  at  this  meeting  even 
drew  comparisons  between  their  experi- 
ences with  the  IRS  and  the  treatment 
suffered  by  the  American  colonists  at 
the  hands  of  the  late  George  IIL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  naturally  distressed 
that  any  segment  of  the  constitutency  I 
represent  should  be  so  resentful  of  an 
agency  of  their  government.  While  re- 
monstrating against  the  tax  collector  is 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  of  human 
activities,  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  dis- 
played by  the  professional  men  and 
women  with  whom  I  met  seemed  to  me 
to  Indicate  more  than  the  usual  level  of 
dissatisfaction. 

I  take  this  time,  therefore,  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  Is  to  draw  attention 
to  tills  kind  of  criticism  of  the  Interxud 
Revenue  Service. 

Beyond  making  this  point,  however,  I 
should  like  to  express  the  hope  that 
others  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  find  it  useful  to  ar- 
range similar  meetings  in  their  own  con- 
gressional districts  with  certified  public 
accoimts.  My  own  experience,  as  I 
have  Indicated,  proved  most  helpful  In 
enabling  me  to  leam  of  the  concerns  of 
these  professional  persons  and  to  express 
my  own  views  on  a  number  of  issues  of 
interest  to  them. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  include  the  names  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  certified  public  ac- 
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countants'  meeting  In  Indiana  to  wbleh 
I  liave  referred.  They  are: 

Joeeph  J.  Newman,  South  Bend,  chair- 
man; Betty  Lehman,  Ooehexi;  Joyoe 
Ortffey.  South  Bend:  Sophie  Newman, 
South  Bend;  Dorothy  W.  Poe,  LaPorte; 
Richard  E.  Clare,  Elkhart;  Robert  L. 
St^jhin,  South  Bend:  David  A.  Blon, 
South  Bend:  Roger  K.  Orlffey,  South 
Bend:  John  M.  Taylor,  South  Bend; 
David  S.  Stewart,  Plymouth;  Hugo  Tom- 
chak.  South  Bend;  Richard  L.  Seago, 
South  Bend;  Stanley  E.  Rlgby,  Berne; 
Walter  Roee,  Port  Wayne;  Donald  S. 
nagle,  Elkhart;  O.  E.  Dlckerson,  New 
Castle;  and  E.  J.  Dlckerecm,  New  Castle. 


EDNA  SPIES  HONORED 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  S,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  June  20,  a  reception  was  held  in 
Dixon,  Iowa,  honoring  Mrs.  Edna  Spies, 
whose  retirement  this  year  ends  a  34- 
year  career  as  a  teacher  and  educator. 

Mrs.  Spies'  distinguished  record  is 
worthy  of  high  praise  and  honor.  Her 
devotion  to  the  teaching  profession  and 
her  students  is  worthy  of  emulation. 

Several  new^aper  accounts  of  Mrs. 
Spies'  career  appeared  upon  her  retire- 
ment. They  detail  why  she  Is  so  loved 
and  respected  by  those  who  know  her. 

The  recognition  she  has  been  accorded 
Is  well-earned  and  well-deserved. 

The  articles  follow: 
Movr  or  Aix,  Srx  Wnx  Mob  thb  CHmmir 
(By  SUle  Ryan) 

A  Cm*  hare.  Another  there.  TBera  remem- 
berad.  Lsu^to-  shared.  And  ao  short,  eo 
short. 

"It  was  an  exciting.  chaUenglng  reward- 
ing career."  reminisced  Mrs.  John  (Edna) 
Spies.  Dixon,  Iowa,  who  Is  retiring  this  year 
after  a  lifetime  In  education. 

And  shell  have  a  new  and  special  mem- 
ory June  30  when  the  Dlxon  American  Legion 
Post  853.  suxlUary  and  Juniors,  honor  her  at 
a  special  reception  from  a  to  6  pjn.  and  7  to 
10  pjn.  In  the  Dlxon  Legion  HalL 

All  students,  former  studmts.  their 
parents,  friends,  relatives  and  the  publle  are 
Invited  to  the  event  given  In  recognition  of 
her  retirement  from  North  Soott  Oofnmunlty 
School  System. 

Her  47  years  In  education  were  spent  as 
an  Instructor  in  the  rural  schools  of  Soott 
County,  Delmar  Consolidated  School,  Iowa 
Soldiers  Orphans  Home  (now  the  Annie  Wlt- 
tenmyer  Home)  Davenport,  Oalamua  Com- 
munity 8cho(d  and  North  Scott  Scho<d,  plus 
four  years  as  a  director  on  the  Davenport 
Townahlp  School  Board  and  nine  yean  on 
the  Scott  County  Board  of  Education  of 
which  she  also  served  as  president. 

One  of  her  most  lasting  a^ilevements  was 
establishing  the  Scott  Covinty  BookmobUe— 
the  Qrst  of  its  kind  in  America. 

Mrs.  Spies  graduated  from  a  Normal 
Course  (at  that  time  offered  by  Davenport 
High  School),  with  the  class  of  1934,  and 
later  took  additional  work  at  Coe,  llarycrcat. 
University  of  Iowa  and  Drake  Unlveialty. 

Her  t,eaf!lilng  career  once  Included  a  battle 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  teachers  In  order  to 
attract  them  from  the  higher  paying  Jobs 
they  had  taken  during  Woild  War  II.  She 
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was  ■uooatsful.  Then  came  the  time  when 
the  market  was  flooded  and  teachers  were 
"a  dime  a  dozen."  And  there  were  some 
school  boards  who  wouldn't  hire  a  married 
teacher. 

"During  the  depression  years,"  Mn.  Spies 
recalls,  "salaries  dropped  from  $138  and  $150 
a  month  to  #40  and  WO  .  .  .  when  they  got 
paid.  Banks  dosed,  there  was  no  money, 
and  some  teachers  taught  an  entire  year 
without  pay.  One  board  treasurer  felt  sorry 
for  us  and  gave  us  a  small  check  for  (Christ- 
mas. The  only  dllBculty  was  .  .  .  the  bank 
closed  before  we  could  cash  them  I"  "ru 
miss  aU  the  activities  In  rural  schools  .  .  . 
the  variety  shows,  community  plays,  the  box 
aodala.  the  big  picnics,  the  way  the  children 
recited  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  pledge  of 
allegiance,  and  the  dandelions  .  .  . 

"I  think  one  of  my  dearest  memories  la 
the  hands  of  youngsters  bringing  me  spring 
bouquets  of  dandeUons. 

And  there  was  the  bUly  goat  that  broke 
loose  and  came  Into  the  school.  And  the  day 
I  was  playing  ante-over  and  Jumped  to  catch 
the  ball  to  save  some  little  ones  from  getting 
hW,  I  fell  over  a  tree  stump  with  a  sharp 
edge  and  passed  out.  Those  children  knew 
Just  what  to  do  I  They  dimiped  several 
buckets  of  water  over  met  I  was  drenched  I 
"Til  never  forget  the  day  the  children 
caught  a  skunk  at  noontime,  and  when  they 
came  In  I  was  very  much  aware  of  It.  So  I 
dismissed  school  early. 

"Another  time  all  the  boys  were  baking 
cookies  for  Mother's  Day  when  Harry  Banae, 
Scott  Coiinty  superintendent,  walked  In  to 
give  some  reading  tests.  The  boys  all  wore 
big  aprons  and  no  one  thought  to  take  them 
off.  Just  sat  down  and  took  the  teat.  Mr. 
Banze  chuckled  over  It,  said  It  always  felt 
like  coming  Into  a  home  when  he  came  to 
my  school.  The  children  gave  him  a  big  sack 
of  cookies  to  take  home. 

She  onoe  was  dubbed  "Tuasy  Fanny'  by  a 
school  director,  the  late  Oeorge  Keltln,  be- 
cause, "I  was  so  particular  about  how  the 
bulletin  boards  went  up  and  how  we  painted 
along  the  trim." 

"So  many  beautiful  expertenoes,  love  and 
cooperation  .  .  .  rm  going  to  be  lost.  I  do 
think  television  is  affecting  chUdren  in  their 
grades,  and  the  working  mothers  are  teUlng 
a  tale  .  .  .  children  are  left  too  much  on 
their  own.  And  children  now  are  engaged 
in  too  many  outside  acttvltleB.  It  leaves  them 
no  time  to  think,  to  read  and  lei  their  minds 
grow." 

Her  students  are  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  She  Is  proud  to  say  she  has  a  photo 
of  each  and  every  one  of  them  (over  1,000). 
Induded  in  her  memory  book  Is  the  Little 
Rower  Valley  rural  school's  winning  float  In 
the  first  Davenport  Mardl  Ora  parade  at 
Halloween. 

"Rewards  of  teaching  cannot  be  measured 
In  dollars  and  cents.  It's  how  much  I  helped 
the  chfldren  develop  Into  adxilthood,  their 
professions,  their  suooesses,  accomplishments 
their  morals,  their  ability  to  meet  the  'ups 
and  downs'  by  standing  on  their  own  two 
feet,  and  moat  of  all,  their  success  as  parents." 
She  and  Mr.  Spies  are  themselves  the  par- 
ents of  four  children,  all  of  whom  she  taught 
during  World  War  n.  They  are  Larrimett, 
superintendent  of  Cold  Rolling  MlU  Plant 
at  Alooa,  Tenn..  where  he  lives  with  his  wife. 
Carol,  and  two  daughters;  Capt.  Oordor 
Spies,  now  serving  his  third  tour  In  Vietnam. 
(His  wife,  Judy  and  two  children  live  at 
St.  Augustine.  Fla.)  A  daughter.  Dartene. 
wife  of  Dr.  Russell  Peacock,  and  four  chUdren 
live  in  Ballston  Spa,  N.T.:  and  Mrs.  Ronald 
(Beverly)  Mangravlte.  Port  Lee,  NJ.,  Is  ad- 
ministrative assistant  of  the  rehabilitation 
department  at  New  York  University  Medical 
Center,  Ooldwater  Memorial  Hoq>ital,  New 
York.  All  the  children,  except  Oordon,  wlU 
be  home  to  help  their  mother  celebrate. 
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Httr  great  love  for  her  family,  her  pupils 
and  her  interest  in  school  is  demonstrated  by 
her  unique  gift  which  she  dedicated  to  aU 
her  students  ...  a  memorial  lAaque,  a  flag 
pole  and  flag  standing  in  Scott  County  Park. 

Her  family  was  reared  on  the  farm  settled 
by  Jacob  HeUer  In  18Sfl.  "Tm  studying  gene- 
ology.  tracing  our  family  tree  on  both  sides. 
It's  quite  fascinating.  We  have  a  lot  of 
teachers,  ministers,  professors  and  doctors  in 
the  background.  Many  founded  dtias  in  the 
east. 

"We  also  plan  to  travel  a  tot.  and  will 
see  more  of  our  children  .  .  .  but  ru  mt^ 
the  children,  oh,  rU  miss  them." 

RKTBmBirr  Taisuis  fob  Fokmxx  Chxkokxi 
WoicAir 

Mrs.  Edna  Smith  Spies,  Dlxon.  la.,  a  for- 
mer Cherokee  resident,  will  be  honored  at 
a  special  reception  given  by  Dlxon  American 
Legion  Poet  353,  the  auxill&ry  and  the  Juniors 
In  recognition  of  her  retirement  from  the 
North  Scott  Community  School  system. 

The  event  will  be  held  In  the  Dlxon  Legion 
Hall  from  2  to  5  p.m.  and  from  7  to  10  p.m , 
June  20.  The  public  which  Includes  many 
former  students  are  invited  to  the  recep- 
tion  commemorating  her  services  to  educa- 
tion as  an  instructor,  school  board  member 
and  for  her  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
the  CMnmunlty. 

Mrs.  Isles'  retirement  brings  to  a  close 
an  exciting,  challenging  and  rewarding  career 
of  34  years  as  an  instructor  in  the  rural 
school  In  Soott  County.  Delmar  Consolidated 
School,  Iowa  Soldiers  Orphans'  Home,  now 
called  Annie  Wittenmyer  Home  at  Daven- 
port, Calamus  Community  School  and  North 
Soott.  In  addition  she  served  as  director  of 
the  Davenport  Township  school  board  and 
as  president  of  the  Soott  County  Board  of 
Education. 

Daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Smith,  residents  of  Ida  and  Cherokee  coun- 
ties, she  grew  up  in  these  communities,  grad- 
uating from  ei^th  grade  at  Pilot  Township 
No.  8  (known  as  the  Banks  Perry  School)  in 
Cherokee  County. 

Among  the  relatives  in  this  area  are  the 
John  Mann,  Robert  Graham  families  of 
Cherokee,  the  WUllam  Smith  family.  Quim- 
by.  Rawley  Smith  of  Storm  lAke.  She  has 
contact  through  frequent  visits  and  through 
her  membership  In  the  Cherokee  County  His- 
torical Society. 

She  attended  and  graduated  from  the  Nor- 
mal Court  (Teacher's  Training)  then  offered 
at  Davenport  High  School  with  class  of  1934 
of  which  Dr.  David  Palmer  was  then  presi- 
dent now  president  of  Palmer  School  <rf 
Chiropractic. 

ssvEKu.  amtTBUTtotn 

She  has  been  engaged  in  educational  work 
ever  since,  a  profeaslon  she  cherishes.  She 
has  touched  the  lives  of  several  generations, 
teaching  children  and  grandchildren  of  for- 
mer students,  an  accomplishment  of  which 
she  is  Justly  proud.  She  has  taken,  through 
the  years,  additional  work  at  Coe,  Marycrest, 
University  of  Iowa  and  at  Drake  University. 

Mrs.  Spies  recalls  many  interesting  episodes 
from  her  teaching  career,  including  the  de- 
pression years  when  salaries  dropped  from  an 
all  time  high  of  tlOO-$lSO  per  month  down 
to  a  low  of  •40-MS.  and  the  closing  of  banks 
when  she  and  Davenport  township  teachers 
taught  a  whole  year  without  pay.  She  also 
recalls  how  the  treasurer  of  the  board  feeling 
sorry  for  them  wrote  out  a  personal  check 
for  a  small  sum  on  his  account  at  the  bank 
for  their  Christmas.  But  that  bank  eloaed  Its 
doors  before  they  oould  cash  the  checks.  . 
"But."  she  says,  "life  went  on  just  the  same 
and  we  all  survived.'' 

Then  there  was  the  time  she  shook  the 
old  "pot-bellied"  stove  on  a  cold  mnming  uid 
the  stove  started  to  topplt  over.  Fortunately, 
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the  director  and  his  children  walked  In  at 
Just  that  moment,  he  grabbed  and  helped 
hold  the  stove  up  while  his  son  pushed  bricks 
under  the  brcAen  leg. 

She  also  rementben  being  called  back  Into 
the  teaching  field  because  teachers  were  leav- 
ing their  low  salaried  Jobs  for  high  pay  in 
defense  plants  during  World  War  II.  She 
sparked  a  drive  to  raise  salary  aohedulee  to 
help  keep  teachers  in  the  achoola  where  they 
were  »o  badly  needed. 

She  also  remembers  the  days  when  school 
boards  wouldn't  hire  married  teachns. 

Edna  and  her  huaband  are  the  parents  of 
four  children,  all  of  whom  she  taught  during 
Wcvld  War  n.  They  are  Larrimett,  auperln- 
tendent  of  Odd  Rolling  SOU  Plant.  Alcoa. 
Tenn.;  0i4>t.  Oordon.  now  serving  third  tour 
in  Vietnam,  his  family  residing  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.;  DazUne,  wife  of  Dr.  RuaseU  Peacock, 
Ballston  Bpt^  N.Y.;  Beverly,  wife  of  Ronald 
Mangravlte.  admlniatrative  assistant  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Department  at  New  York 
University  Medical  Center.  Eight  grandchil- 
dren complete  the  circle  and  all  except  Oar- 
don  expect  to  attMid  the  reception. 

iSxB.  ^les'  greatest  love  Is  her  family,  her 
students  and  the  school  which  is  exen4>llfled 
by  the  Memorial  Plaque,  the  flag  and  flag 
pole  erected  and  standing  in  the  Scott  County 
Park  which  she  dedicated  as  a  memorial  and 
tribute  to  all  her  students. 

Mas.  Snxs  To  Bb  Hoivoked  at  Rxconoir 

Un.  Edna  Spies,  Dlxon,  will  be  honored 
at  a  special  reception  given  by  the  Dlxon 
American  Legion  Post  363.  Auxiliary  and 
Juniors  in  recognition  of  her  retirement  from 
North  Scott  Community  School  System,  on 
Studay  afternoon.  June  20th,  from  2:00  to 
6:00  and  frcan  7:00  to  10:00  P.M.  in  the 
EHxon  Legion  Hall. 

Her  students,  former  students,  the  par- 
ents, friends,  relatlvee  and  the  public  are  In- 
vited to  the  reception  commemorating  her 
for  her  service  to  education  as  an  instructor, 
school  board  member,  her  interest  in  our 
youth  and  her  contribution  to  our  commu- 
nities welfare. 

Mrs.  Spies'  retirement  brings  to  a  close  an 
exciting,  ChaUenglng  and  a  most  rewarding 
career  of  S4  years  as  an  instructor  in  the 
rural  schools  of  Scott  County,  Delmar  Con- 
solidated School,  Iowa  Soldiers  Orphans 
Home,  now  called  Annie  Whlttenmyer  Home, 
Davenport;  Calamus  Community  School  and 
North  Scott  School.  She  served  four  years  as 
a  director  on  the  Davenport  Township  School 
Board  and  nine  years  on  the  Scott  County 
Board  of  Education  of  which  she  also  served 
as  preeident. 

She  aeqTiired  her  teacher's  training  in  the 
N(smal  Course  then  offered  by  Davenport 
High,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1924  and 
she  has  been  engaged  in  educational  work 
ever  since,  a  profession  she  cherishes.  She 
has  touched  the  Uves  of  several  generations, 
teaching  grandchildren  of  former  students 
and  an  accomplishment  of  which  she  is 
Justly  proud.  She  took  additional  woi*  at 
Coe,  Marycrest,  University  of  Iowa  and  Drake. 

Mn.  i^ee  recalls  the  depression  years 
when  salaries  dropped  almost  out  of  sight; 
when  the  banks  failed  and  the  teachers  in 
Davenport  Township  taught  school  a  year 
without  i>ay,  and  how  the  board  treasurer 
felt  sorry  for  them  and  wrote  each  of  them 
a  personal  check  for  a  small  amount  on  an- 
other bank  so  they  would  have  some  Christ- 
mas money.  Well  —  that  bank  Joined  the 
ranks  along  with  the  rest  and  closed  its  doOTs 
before  they  had  a  chance  to  spend  a  cent. 
Believe  It  or  not,  they  all  survived. 

During  her  years  as  president  of  the  Scott 
County  Rural  Teachers  Asaoclatlon  and  re- 
membering why  she  was  recalled  into  the 
class  room  durtng  World  War  n  because 
teachers  left  their  schools  for  higher  pay  in 
Defense  Plants,  she  sparked  a  drive  to  raise 
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salary  schedules  to  keep  teachers  in  the 
schools.  That  waa  like  pulling  teeth,  but 
they  won  out.  What  a  contrast  to  then  and 
now  I 

She  and  Mr.  Spies  are  the  parents  of  four 
children,  all  of  whom  she  taught  during 
Second  World  War.  They  have  eight  grand- 
children. They  are  Larrimett.  Supt.  of  Cold 
Rolling  Mill  Plant  at  Alcoa,  Tenn.,  where  he 
and  his  wife  Carol,  and  daughters.  Holly  and 
Jill  reside  near  by  at  MaryviUe.  Captain  Gor- 
don ^iee,  now  serving  his  third  tour  In 
VletnanL  His  wife,  Judy  and  daughter  Me- 
llnda  and  little  son,  Jason,  reside  at  their 
honw  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  Darlene.  wife 
of  Dr.  Russell  Peacock,  and  their  chUdren, 
Craig.  Jama.  Larrimett  and  Richard  reside  at 
Ballston  Spa.  New  York.  Beverly,  adminis- 
trative assistant  of  Rehabilitation  Dept.  at 
New  York  University  Medical  Center  at  Gold- 
watcr  Memorial  Hoepital.  New  York,  and  wife 
of  Ronald  Mangravlte,  residing  at  Fort  Lee, 
New  Jersey. 

All  of  Mrs.  Spies'  family  will  be  home  to 
honor  their  mother  and  former  teacher  on 
June  20th,  all  except  Oordon,  who  will  be  un- 
able to  attend. 

Mrs.  Spies'  book  ot  treasured  memories  In- 
clude not  only  those  of  her  students  and 
family,  but  also  thoee  honors  from  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Iowa  Governor,  WiUlam 
Beardsley  and  the  National  Citation  awarded 
by  Ted  Malone  over  N.B.C.  in  recognition  for 
having  founded  and  established  the  "Soott 
County  BookmobUe,"  the  first  in  Iowa  and 
the  Nation — which  was  dedicated  as  a  Me- 
morial to  the  school  children,  teachers  and 
servicemen  In  Soott  County. 

Her  book  also  includes  honors  from  Con- 
gressman, Fred  Schwengel,  Thomas  Martin, 
Senator  Guy  GUlette,  the  late  Walter  Beuse 
and  "Man  of  the  Week"  honcffs  from  the 
Davenport  Press. 

Vivid  are  her  recoUections  of  her  students. 
She  states  with  pride  that  she  has  a  picture 
of  every  student,  which  numbers  over  1.000. 
Her  book  includes  a  picture  of  the  three 
Calamus  Jr.  High  Boys  vi^o  "SpeUed"  to  win 
the  three  top  honors  and  championship  in 
the  same  Clinton  Co.  Spdling  Oonteet. 

Mrs.  Splee  feels  that  teachers'  rewards 
aren't  measured  by  dollars  and  cents.  It's 
the  child's  life's  work,  their  success  and  ac- 
oompUshments,  their  morals  and  mainly  their 
success  as  parents  that  count. 

Her  greatest  love  is  her  family,  her  pupils 
and  Interest  in  school  which  is  exemplified 
by  the  Memorial  Plaque,  the  flag  pole  and 
fiag  standing  In  Soott  County  Park,  which 
she  dedicated  to  all  of  her  students. 

Mrs.  Spies  was  elected  Preeident  of  the 
North  Soott  P.T.A.  for  1971-1972. 

Although  she  is  retiring  and  has  many 
interesting  hobbies,  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  she 
will  ke^  her  eye  on  school  affairs  and  the 
future  of  her  boys  and  girls. 


RED  CHINA;  THE  WORLD'S  NO,  1 
HEROIN  PRODUCER 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  XLUMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  ironic 
that  many  of  those  who  are  expressing 
such  grave  concern  over  the  dn^  prob- 
lems of  American  soldiers  In  Southeast 
Asia  are  also  among  the  advocates  of  our 
new  policy  toward  Commtmlst  China  and 
are  supporting  the  admission  of  P^lng 
to  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  ironic  because  this  same  regime 
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in  Peking,  which  so  many  are  now  em- 
bracing as  a  friend,  regulates  the  largest 
heroin  traffic  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Baird,  of  Help  Addicts 
Voluntarily  End  Narcotics — ^HAVEN — 
recently  testified  before  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee during  the  observance  of  Free 
China  Week. 

Dr.  Balrd's  remarks  and  legislative 
suggestions  are  well  worth  remembering 
by  those  who  are  concerned  with  drug 
problems  among  our  young  soldiers,  and 
also  by  those  who  so  readily  accept  the 
idea  ttiat  Communist  China  belongs  in 
the  United  Nations. 

TTie  remarks  follow: 

RkKAIKS    OV    DK.    ROBODTT    W.    BaXKD 

Dear  Senators,  I  want  to  thank  you  so 
very  much  for  the  privilege  of  allowing  me 
to  appear  before  yotir  committee  this  morn- 
ing to  present  my  reason  why  I  am  against 
the  acceptance  in  the  U.N.  of  Red  China.  I 
Just  hope  that  this  committee  wiU  listen  to 
some  of  my  words,  it  is  sometimee  rather 
dismal  to  come  down  to  (Tongrees  year  after 
year  and  I  have  been  down  here  since  1964 
telling  them  of  the  dangers  of  addiction  in 
the  Armed  Services.  I  have  been  before  many 
of  our  luminary  senators  such  as:  Javits, 
Jackson.  Muskle,  Kennedy,  Dodd  and  had 
warned  them  back  in  1964  of  the  G.I.  prob- 
lem. In  fact,  in  1966,  I  brought  some  ors 
with  me  down  to  Washington  and  one  of  the 
very  GFs  that  I  brought  to  testify  aboitc 
the  dangers  in  Vietnam  of  drug  addiction 
has  Just  recently  died.  Year  after  year  I  have 
been  down  here  warning  of  the  dangers  of 
addiction  and  now  7  years  later  a  holocaust. 
It  fell  on  deaf  ears  of  our  leading  Senatora. 

Here  are  some  of  the  newspapers  clippings 
that  I  have  brought  to  show.  Despite  these 
warnings,  I  was  criticized  in  the  New  York 
Times  June  16,  1966  that  there  vras  not  one 
addict  in  the  Armed  Services.  It  can  be 
frustrating  but  right  now  angry,  ao  many 
kids  needlessly  hooked.  In  fact.  Senator 
Javits  on  June  15,  1966.  said  he  would  look 
into  this  matter.  I  wi^  he  had  acted  with 
the  same  promptness  as  he  did  with  the 
female  lib  movement  of  the  girl  pages,  as 
he  should  have  when  I  pleaded  with  him  In 
1964.  I  trust  that  this  win  not  happen  here. 

In  regards  to  Red  China  despite  the  fact 
that  we  are  confronted  with  misinformation 
from  the  Federal  Government  agencies  that 
Turkey  produces  80  percent  of  the  heroin 
that  finds  its  way  into  America,  think  that 
Is  an  out  and  out  myth  and  is  typical  of 
many  people  who  head  drug  programs  who 
are  totally  oblivious  to  the  real  fact  of  drug 
addiction,  one  cannot  be  close  to  the  problem 
of  drug  addiction  in  an  ivory  castle  under 
sterile  situations  such  as  In  a  hoq>ital  or  a 
Veterans  Administration  or  general's  desk 
or  head  a  law  enforcement  agency  and  never 
being  on  the  street  level  to  hear  the  story  as 
it  is  which  slowly  infUtrates  down  to  the 
grass  roots  level  to  the  patients  that  we 
doctors  have  to  see.  There  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  leading  producer  of  heroin  in 
the  world  is  undoubtedly  Red-  China.  I  feel 
that  at  this  time  probably  Red  China  is  re- 
sponsible for  producing  cloee  to  upwards  of 
60,000  tons  of  opivun  a  year.  How  do  I  come 
about  this  statistic.  In  the  Pravda  news- 
papers September  1964  the  Russian  Com- 
mxmist  stated  that  Red  China  was  making  at 
least  600  miUion  doUars  a  year  from  illicit 
traffic  of  opium.  This  is  predicated  on  them 
producing  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
32  thousand  ton  of  raw  opium.  When  one  con- 
siders the  conversion  factor  of  35  per  cent 
into  alkaloids  those  are  substances  that  be- 
come morphine  and  heroin,  this  is  enough  to 
supply  a  quarter  of  a  bUlion  people  for  a 
minimum  of  a  year.  So  you  can  readly  see 
that  this  is  reaUy  big  business  in  a  large 
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way.  The  American  people  and  otir  American 
ofllclals  have  been  extremely  naive  about 
Red  Cblna  and  Ita  Importance.  I  told  tbls 
at  a  hearing  August  1964  before  Senators 
Javlts.  Muskle,  Dodd,  McClellan,  Jackson  and 
repeated  the  urgency  In  May  19M,  and  again 
In  June  1966  telling  them  about  Red  China 
sending  dope  through  Laos.  Thailand,  and 
Vietnam. 

It  Is  no  surprise  that  Hong  Kong  at  this 
time  has  over  a  hundred  twenty  thousand 
addicts.  Hong  Kong  la  only  a  small  com- 
munity which  Is  326  square  miles,  and  yet 
In  order  to  supply  this  where  Is  all  the 
heroin  coming  from?  It  comes  from  the 
mainland  of  China  which  Is  right  at  their 
back  door,  which  Uien  finds  Its  way  Into 
Hong  Kong  because  Hong  Kong  has  no  room 
to  grow  the  large  poppy  plants  and  to  go 
through  the  procedures  of  harvesting  then 
extracting  It  to  morphine  base  and  convert- 
ing this  Into  heroin.  In  fact.  In  196S  a  report 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  came  out  that 
there  were  large  plants  for  converting 
morphine  Into  heroin  base  In  Chinese  main. 
land.  Out  of  one  plant  alone  and  this  In- 
formation comes  from  the  V2i.  hearings 
May  2,  1952,  one  of  the  morphine  factories 
In  West  China  produced  300  pounds  of 
morphine  a  day,  this  Is  equivalent  to  64 
ton  a  year  or  109,600  pounds,  or  54,000  kilo- 
grams of  morphine. 

One  shipment  alone  that  was  discovered 
coming  out  of  Red  China  was  worth  20,000,000 
dollars.  Some  of  the  large  cities  which  are 
responsible  for  drug  production  Is  Tientsin 
and  Canton,  and  here  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  have  an  absolute  governmental 
monoply  on  the  production  of  morphine, 
opium,  and  heroin  under  the  opium  prohibi- 
tion bureau  of  the  People's  Government. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  Hong  Kong,  Japan, 
Macao.  Singapore  and  Kore»  and  Malayan 
Penlsula  are  lucrative  markets  with  such  a 
tremendous  area  of  production.  The  South- 
em  Province  of  China  which  Is  called  Tunaan 
has  at  least  a  million  acres  which  can  be 
used  for  producing  opium  and  which  I  feel 
Is  In  active  production  at  this  point.  In 
1956  poppy  acreage  was  6  million  MOW  (0.16 
acres  equals  one  MOW)  and  Increased  to  9 
million  MOW  by  1966.  Is  It  any  wonder  with  a 
big  American  market?  This  represents  one 
million  acres. 

The  evidence  of  heroin  goes  back  to  the 
fifties  In  which  when  I  testified  before  Con- 
gress telling  them  about  our  boys  getting 
heroin  from  Indochang  and  Seoul  and  Pusan 
where  they  were  getting  this  from  the 
Koreans  which  undoubtedly  had  come  fil- 
tered down  from  North  Korea  and  In  the 
VJf.  hearing  this  has  been  brought  out 
where  they  have  found  out  that  Chinese 
heroin  from  Red  China  has  been  proved  to 
be  the  same  type  that  has  entered  Into  Hong 
Kong. 

As  a  practicing  physician  having  worked 
In  Harlem  treating  drug  addicts  for  over 
twenty  years  I  feel  that  right  now  that  with 
letting  down  the  trade  barriers  this  will  now 
tinleasb  such  a  holacaust  of  drug  addiction 
In  America.  Before  we  could  think  of  trading 
with  Red  China  they  must  promise  to  stop 
completely  the  production  of  opium.  This 
I  feel  will  never  happen.  Smuggling  in  Amer- 
ica wlU  go  to  an  all  time  high  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  ke^  up  with  It.  Simple  meth- 
ods of  getting  It  In  will  be  via  dolls,  toys, 
picture  frames,  shoes,  clothes.  In  addition 
to  organised  syndicates  new  purveyors,  mer- 
chant marine  personnel,  armed  services,  visi- 
tors and  tourists  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
stem  this  tide.  And  another  thing  that 
bothers  me  and  I  am  positive  that  It  will 
come  to  bear  before  the  end  of  one  year 
there  will  be  the  increasing  amount  of 
heroin  amounting  to  thousands  of  pounds 
that  we  will  find  in  the  United  States  which 
will  be  coming  up  from  South  America. 
Already  the  underworld  syndicates  are  tak- 
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mg  steps  to  bypass  the  normal  routine  ct 
shipping  out  from  Hong  Kong,  India,  Tliai- 
land,  Vietnam  via  Europe  through  Kennedy 
Airport  and  St.  Lawrence  In  Canada  and 
CalUomla,  and  will  now  start  to  bring 
heroin  throiigh  the  South  American  route 
using  South  American  couriers  beoa\ue  this 
Is  a  more  deceptive  method  and  we  will  see 
higher  grades  of  pure  heroin  coming  In. 
It  would  not  surprtse  me  at  all  If  It  ware 
possible  to  have  the  World  Bank  oheA  on 
the  gold  bullion  reserre  that  probably  Bad 
China  is  gaining  on  America  via  drugs  alOBS 
to  the  tune  of  consarvmtlvely  at  least  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  throxigh  our  syndicated 
purveyors  of  pure  heroin  In  America.  In  ad- 
dition by  1976  there  will  be  upwaids  of  ode 
half  a  million  new  addicts. 

In  October  1960,  the  UJT.  forces  In  North 
Korea  found  three  hundred  boxes  of  oplvim 
which  contained  thirty  to  fifty  pounds  a 
box  origin  Red  China. 

In  1952,  there  was  a  seizure  of  opium  of 
six  thousand  pounds — Red  China. 

The  simplest  way  to  completely  destroy 
America  is  to  see  what  I  have  been  seeing 
year  after  year,  the  ever-Increasing  amount 
of  drug  addiction  as  It  hits  our  youth  and 
you  get  the  gullible  students  and  professors 
who  go  over  to  Red  China  and  are  taken  in 
by  a  ping  pong  tournament  and  dont  reallae 
that  the  propaganda  outfit  of  Red  China 
Is  playing  ping  pong  with  our  American 
kids  lives  who  are  totally  oblivious  to 
the  subtle  cunning  of  diunplng  hundreds  of 
kilograms  of  heroin  Into  America.  Someone 
has  to  alert  the  Nation  I 

I  beUeve  that  the  vast  majority  of  heroin 
that  has  found  Its  way  into  Vietnam  Is  pro- 
duced in  Red  China  and  as  I  said  before  how 
can  a  country  who  Is  involved  In  war  with 
shooting  and  bombing  have  time  to  raise 
the  harvest  then  get  the  harvest  put  It  Into 
crude  opliun  bulk  then  bale  It  up  and  con- 
vert It  into  morphine  base  then  convert  this 
Into  a  heroin  base.  This  is  coming  through 
Red  China  through  the  southern  provinces, 
has  found  its  way  through  Thailand,  Laos. 
Cambodia  and  in  these  countries  there  un- 
scrupulous merchants  who  for  the  fast  dol- 
lar win  do  anything.  There  Is  not  Just  one 
B3rndlcate  It  is  as  diversified  as  In  America 
that's  the  game. 

I  have  brought  this  testimony  out  back  In 
May  1968,  when  a  patient  of  mine  Dickie 
Schapell,  a  newspaper  correspondent  told  me 
about  the  drug  trafficking  In  Thailand,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia.  Before  her  untimely  death  in 
Vietnam  she  and  I  were  going  to  do  this  for 
a  newspaper  and  Investigate  this  more 
thoroughly.  While  she  was  over  there  she  told 
me  that  It  disgusted  her  to  see  American 
CARE  packages  that  were  sent  by  our  people 
there  for  raising  crope  of  supposedly  wheat 
and  rice  were  being  used  to  harvest  opliun, 
and  she  has  seen  so  much  of  this  In  the  Par 
East.  I  think  at  this  time  our  Government 
should  insist  that  opium  production  should 
be  stopped  completely.  I  have  said  this  for 
years  with  no  avail.  There  are  enough  syn- 
thetic narcotics  to  take  care  of  any  severe 
pain  from  the  worse  pain  which  one  finds 
with  cancer.  There  Is  no  need  for  opium  pro- 
duction at  all.  If  there  Is  to  be  opium  produc- 
tion It  should  be  put  out  by  one  or  two  coun- 
tries which  in  tiun  would  be  under  the  close 
supervision  of  the  XT.N.  task  force  to  stop 
contraband. 

TO  date  Red  China  has  not  cooperated  one 
bit  in  leUlng  us  know  what  their  true  pro- 
duction has  been.  Their  Interest  is  to  per- 
petiiate  their  own  political  ISao  TM-tung 
doctrine  and  subvert  the  t.MnWng  of  all 
people  via  drugs  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  their  adjoining  neighbors  have  be- 
come  involved  with  drugs,  e.g.  Laos,  Cambo- 
dia, Malaysia,  llxalland,  Burma,  Philippines. 
It  would  not  surprise  me  If  Russia  were  to 
find  an  Increasing  amotmt  of  opium  and 
heroin  addiction  In  outer  Mongolia  and  Man- 
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ohurla  because  this  would  be  the  simplest 
way  to  breakdown  the  people  of  these  other 
anM  for  a  COalnaM  take  over. 

Once  again  I  submit  the  following  I  think 
If  they  would  follow  it  would  help  stem  the 
tide  of  drug  addiction  In  this  nation.  At  lawt 
you  people  can  be  exposed  to  different  OOD- 
c^>ts  because  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  ^eak 
with  Practdent  Johnson  ami  I  am  markedly 
disappointed  that  President  Nlzon  dltet 
listen  or  give  me  an  audience  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  even  though  we  had  a  mareh 
In  Washington  in  1970  to  point  out  the  prob- 
lem of  the  OJ.  In  Vietnam.  In  fact,  I  have 
a  letter  which  I  had  written  to  the  President 
In  January  1909  outlining  points  In  the  fight 
against  drug  addiction.  Interesting  enough 
in  Jime  is,  1971  In  the  Mew  York  Times 
seven  out  of  the  ten  proposals  I  had  stated 
were  adopted.  Three  were  omitted  but  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  eventually  utUlaed.  Ironi- 
cally three  days  later  I  received  a  letter  fircm 
Mr.  IngersoU  with  the  typical  aoodades  of 
praise  ct  continue  yoiur  great  wort,  bat  not 
asking  me  to  help  than.  However  the  pro- 
poealB  were  used  the  accolades  they  can  keep. 

I  volunteer  my  services  and  time  to  your 
organisation  and  block  the  admission  of  Bed 
China  at  this  time  to  the  UJf . 

At  this  time  her  admission  would  mean 
further  destruction  of  otir  American  youth 
via  drugs  since  the  revolutionary  movement 
that  Is  Involved  In  America  has  drugs  as  part 
of  their  plan  to  even  selling  drugs  on  the 
campus. 

XnUIZNT  UOIBLATIVI  SXrOOBBTlONS 

Drug  abuse  and  narcotics  addiction  educa- 
tion for  all  Institutions  which  can  In  turn 
indoctrinate  the  public  to  all  aspects  of 
drug  addiction.  (Now  being  instituted  by 
New  York  State) . 

Commitment  to  an  institution  of  any  dmg 
addict  by  a  family  member.  (Now  being 
Instituted  by  New  York  State) . 

Bonding  by  State  or  City  Governments  of 
a  drug  addict  who  has  been  off  drugs  for 
a  year  so  he  can  obtain  a  job,  since  private 
enterprise  refuses  to  bond. 

The  penalty  for  marijuana  possession 
should  not  be  decreased  as  this  is  a  danger- 
ous drug.  (We  are  trying  to  convince  the 
N.Y.  County  Medical  Society  that  their  posi- 
tion Is  Inadequate  to  deal  with  this  ever- 
growing problem) . 

The  selling  of  LSD  must  be  considered  a 
felony  with  60  years  imprisonment. 

Utilization  of  more  male  teachers  for  pu- 
pils during  the  formative  school  years  from 
6  to  14  (to  strengthen  the  male  Image,  which 
In  a  drug  addict  la  often  inadequate). 

Special  high  schools  and  programs  (edu- 
cational and  vocational)  should  be  developed 
for  falling  students,  potential  dropouts  and 
dmg  users  (Including  longer  school  days 
and  3-term  per-year  s<dMdules,  with  Augxwt 
vacations) . 

Drug  addicts  Who  have  been  given  other 
than  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  armed 
services  should  have  all  their  benefits  re- 
stored when  off  drugs  for  one  year. 

Double  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  of  fourteen 
hxindred  agents  to  twenty  eight  hundred. 

Double  the  Bureau  of  Customs  Officers. 

Establish  specialized  courts  that  deal  with 
drug  addiction  and  narcotic  trafficking. 

Stop  world  opium  production  (there  are 
enough  synthetic  narcotics). 

If  not  feasible  then  a  n.N.  task  force  whl^ 
would  scrupulously  monitor  the  growing  of 
opium. 

The  United  States  atop  Issuing  pMspnrts  to 
offending  nations  both  to  our  citlEens  and 
the  offending  nationals. 

If  passport  prohibition  doesnt  act  as  a 
deterrent  then  economic  sanction  be  Impoewl 
(this  I  have  asked  for  in  1964).  The  mum- 
tlon  should  be  at  least  a  million  dollars  for 
pre- determined  weight  unit  by  Oongress. 
Example:  1  ounce — one  million  doUaia. 

Impose  a  fine  against  ship  owner,  union. 
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ahlp  captain  U  any  personnel  are  appre- 
hended trafficking  In  the  service  of  the 
Merchant  Marine. 

The  week  of  April  1st  should  be  considered 
National  Drug  Abuse  Week.  The  theme  being 
April  1st  is  April  Fool's  Day  and  "only  a  fool 
would  use  drugs." 

LXGisLA-nra  snoosTiQirs 

Creation  of  a  drug  abuse  and  narootlos 
addiction  hospital  In  New  York  City.  The 
New  York  State  1966  Program  has  finally 
adopted  this.  However,  we  are  hoping  that 
facilities  will  not  be  Umlted  only  to  hwoln 
and  opiates  but  will  also  Include  LSD,  mari- 
juana, an^hetamlnes,  barbttuimtes,  oough 
medldnes  oontalning  codeine,  and  all  drug 
abuse  problems. 

Compulsory  hoq;>ltaUaation  of  drug  ad- 
dicts who  cannot  make  It  on  an  ambulatory 
basis.  (The  New  York  State  program  has 
adopted  this). 

Compulstny  probationary  period  of  five  to 
ten  years  for  psrlodlc  physical  examinations 
of  former  drug  addicts. 

Unannounced  phyaksal  examinations  tiuee 
times  a  year  In  aU  sohools  at  all  levels  for 
early  detection  of  drug  uaoni. 

Intensified  education  on  drug  addiction 
In  hygiene  courses  from  the  third  grade 
elementary  tiirough  high  aohobl,  college  and 
professional  schools. 

Bfake  iUsfal  sales  of  any  cough  preparation 
containing  codeine  without  a  prescriptiaD. 

Make  lUegal  sale  of  any  barbitunte  or 
amphetamine  oompoimd  without  a  doctor^ 
prescription.  (Accepted  in  part  by  the  ftd- 
eral  Government  in  1966) . 

Outlaw  sending  by  maU  (unices  registered) 
any  professional  samples  of  amidMtamlne, 
barbiturates,  tranqnlllaerB. 

Physical  Inapeetlon  of  all  armed  forces 
personnel  coming  in  and  out  ot  known  "drug 
areas." 

Physical  examlnatlan  of  all  overseas  per- 
sonnel for  addiction. 

Redemption  of  various  licenses  for  former 
drug  addicts  off  drugs  for  one  year  or  more. 
such  as  cabaret,  hack,  barbers  Ucense,  etc. 

Revocation  of  driver^  Ucense  of  known 
addicts  who  are  actively  using  drugs. 

Revocation  of  licenses  of  phanzMclsts  who 
sell  naroottes,  amphetamines  or  stimulants 
without  a  prescription. 

Stiff  penalties  for  any  mendiant  who  seDs 
airplane  glue  to  a  dilld;  such  glue  not  to  be 
sold  to  anyone  under  21  years  of  age  unless 
signed  for  wl^  some  form  of  Identification 
(driver's  license,  social  sectolty  card,  etc.). 

increase  punishment  tot  the  profeaslonal 
non-addlot  pusher  to  a  miniwmtif^  of  60  yean 
in  prison. 

Development  of  M.D.  narcotics  speolaUsts 
with  prc^tlonary  commitment  powers. 


SELECTIVE    SERVICE    CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or  MXW  TOKK 

IN  THB  ROUSB  OP  RSPRESKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  Auffuat  S.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZno.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  re- 
marking on  the  substance  of  this  bill 
and  this  conference  report,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  most  upset  about  the  rule  rec- 
ommended by  the  Rules  Committee. 
Only  a  few  months  ago.  Congress  passed 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  Among  other  things,  that  leglsla- 
tlcm  made  It  clear  that  conferees  may 
not  exceed  the  scope  of  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate.  It 
Is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  the  comfereee 
on  this  bill  have  violated  this  rule,  thus 
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thumbing  their  noses  at  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  in  one  of  Its  very  first  tests,  with 
respect  to  the  effective  date  of  the  mili- 
tary pay  raises,  the  amoimt  of  those  pay 
raises,  and  the  language  relating  to  ex- 
emptions for  sole  surviving  sons.  Now, 
we  are  being  asked  to  become  parties 
after  the  fact  to  that  violation.  This  Is 
not  merely  a  request  to  suspend  or  waive 
a  rule,  but  a  request  that  we  ratify  a 
blatant  breach  of  our  rules  which  has 
already  taken  place. 

On  August  2,  I  wrote  to  Chairman 
CoLMSR  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  request  that  they 
not  recommend  a  rule  which  would 
waive  points  of  order  (a  preclude  us 
from  voting  separately  on  nongermane 
Senate  amendments.  I  am  most  disap- 
pointed that  tills  request  has  not  been 
heeded.  For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  appending  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  the  chairman. 

Insofar  as  the  bill  Itself  is  concerned, 
I  have  made  clear  on  numerous  occasions 
that  I  am  imalterably  opposed  to  mili- 
tary conscription.  It  denies  Individual 
freedom  and  conscience.  It  violates  the 
basic  traditions  of  our  country.  But  even 
more  than  that,  the  draft,  by  supplsrlng 
the  government  with  an  unlimited  supply 
of  conscripts,  has  made  it  possible  for 
successive  Pemocratlc  and  Republican 
administrations  to  wage  an  illegal  and 
Immoral  war  in  Indochina  without  the 
prior  approval  of  Congress. 

By  agreeing  to  continue  the  draft,  the 
House  is  once  again  abdicating  Its 
responsibility  to  play  a  more  Independent 
role  in  formulation  of  foreign  policy. 
Instead  of  learning  the  lessons  so  clearly 
set  out  by  the  Pentagon  papers  and  the 
disasters  of  our  Southeast  Asian  policy, 
which  occurred  in  large  part  because  this 
body  did  not  fulfill  its  responsibilities, 
the  House,  If  it  approves  this  conference 
report,  will  be  repeating  and  compound- 
ing Its  errors. 

In  an  excess  of  timidity,  the  House 
conferees  have  relinquished  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  original  Mansfield 
resolution  to  assert  a  more  Independent 
role  for  Congress.  They  have  succeeded 
in  removing  the  heart  and  guts  of  that 
proposal,  and  offer  us  a  meaningless 
shell. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  this  body  voted 
against  instructing  its  conferees  to  ac- 
cept the  Mansfield  amendment.  But  his- 
tory moves  quickly  these  days  .and  two 
significant  events  have  Intervened  since 
June  28. 

First,  we  received  Hanoi's  peace  initia- 
tive, which  proposed  that  the  repatri- 
ation of  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Vietnam  begin  and  end  on  the  same  date. 
This  offer  provides  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  our  Govemment  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  terminating  the  war.  We  in 
this  House  could  take  a  major  step  both 
to  end  the  war  and  to  reestablish  our 
constitutional  role  in  the  formulati<Hi  of 
foreign  and  military  policy  by  returning 
the  bill  to  conference  \plth  instructions  to 
accept  the  Senate  language  setting  a 
withdrawal  date  9  months  hence. 

In  addition,  we  have  had  President 
Nixon's  announcement  of  his  forthcom- 
ing trip  to  the  People's  R^ubllc  of 
China.  lUs  important  step  in  the  eutng 
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of  tensions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  People's  Republic  is  another  new 
development  which  should  encourage  us 
to  reconsider  our  rejection  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment. 

No  doubt  we  will  hear  that  what  they 
present  us  with  is  significant  because  for 
the  first  time  it  speaks  of  a  date  certain 
for  withdrawal  of  our  troops  and  re- 
lease of  prisoners.  But.  as  in  the  past, 
there  is  no  real  effort  to  demand  and  in- 
sure that  the  President  finally  do  what 
the  American  pe(H>le  have  been  pleading 
for.  that  we  end  this  war. 

This  kind  of  compromise  is  nni<JiiT)g 
but  a  copout  and  an  outrage.  It  is  a  trag- 
edy for  the  American  soldiers  who  will 
continue  to  die  in  Vietnam,  for  the 
American  prisoners  who  will  continue  in 
captivity,  and  for  the  people  of  Indo- 
china. I  have  said  before  that  the  House, 
if  it  wanted  to,  could  vote  to  end  the  war. 
It  would  do  so  if  the  House  leadership 
was  genuinely  responsive  and  exhibited 
leadership.  It  has  chosen  once  again  not 
to  do  so,  and  each  Member  must  now 
examine  his  or  her  individual  responsi- 
bility for  the  continuation  of  this  mon- 
strous war. 

I  oppose  both  the  rule  and  the  con- 
ference report,  and  urge  the  defeat  of 
both. 

The  letter  follows: 

HousK  or  Reprzskntativks, 
WashiTiffton,  D.C.,  August  2, 1971. 
Hon.  WnjjAM  Colicxk, 
ChMirman,  Committee  on  Rules, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Chatsuam:  I  understand  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  Is  considering  a  rule 
for  consideration  of  the  conference  report  (H. 
Rep.  02-433)  on  the  bill  HJl.  6531.  As  one  of 
the  moet  Important  items  which  will  be  be- 
fore us  during  this  session,  this  rei>ort  de- 
serves the  fullest,  most  open  consideration 
that  we  can  give  It. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  that  the  Committee  not 
reconunend  a  rule  which  would  preclude 
Members  from  voting  on  non-germane  Sen- 
ate amendments  separately  and  indlvlduaUy, 
as  provided  by  clause  1  of  Rule  XZ,  or  from 
raising  such  points  of  order  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Our  Rules  exist  to  assure  the  full  and 
orderly  consldraatlon  of  legislation.  Oongress 
affirmed  this  prlnclide  as  recently  as  last 
autumn,  when  it  passed  the  li^lsiatlve  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970. 1  urge  you  and  your 
coUeagues  on  the  Committee  not  to  recom- 
mend any  waiver  of  the  Rulee'  provisions 
relating  to  non-germane  Senate  amendments 
or  points  of  order. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration  of 
my  views,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BxLLA  8.  Aasoo, 
Uemher  of  Oongress. 


THEPROPOSED  PRESIDENTIAL  TRIP 
TO  RED  CHINA 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  August  S,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  E^>eaker,  my  doubts 
are  increasing  dally  about  the  wisdom  of 
the  President's  proposed  trip  to  Red 
China.  The  full  background  of  the  matter 
still  is  not  publicly  known,  but  each  day 
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more  details  and  explanations  become 
available. 

Tbe  last  thing  I  would  want  to  do  Is 
to  Interfere  with  any  prospect  for  peace. 

But  the  President's  dramatic  an- 
noimcement  about  the  secret  meettng  of 
his  adviser  with  the  Red  Chinese  and 
the  Presldaat's  proposed  trip  received  no 
similar  treatment  from  the  other  party. 

Have  we  simply  replaced  personal  di- 
plomacy by  the  President  for  the  f r\is- 
tratlng  negotiations  in  Paris?  What  hap- 
pens to  those  peace  talks?  Hare  we 
played  our  hole  card  too  fast? 

I  recognize  that  personal  diplomacy  at 
top  level  sometimes  has  its  place — and 
for  the  good  of  our  Nation  and  the  free 
world — I  hope  this  is  the  place. 

The  hopes  of  the  free  world  lie  with 
the  United  States.  The  President's  spec- 
tacular overture  to  the  Red  Chinese  has 
raised  doubts  in  the  minds  of  our  allies 
because  they — and  we — have  no  way  of 
knowing  the  Implications  at  this  point. 
Indeed,  even  tbe  administration  Itself 
is  showing  uneasiness  about  the  immedi- 
ate future  lest  some  unexpected  develop- 
ment torpedoes  plans  for  the  Red  China 
visit  which  will  not  occur  for  at  least 
several  months.  There  is  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence between  a  visit  by  a  ping  pong  team 
to  Red  China  and  a  visit  by  our  CUei 
Executive. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  include  two  related  articles  from  the 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Evening  News: 

Adminstration  TTifXAST  Abottt  PEaaiuKwr's 
Visrr  TO  ORiif  A 

Washington. — Tbe  administration  is 
undergoing  a  bad  case  of  tbe  Jitters  about 
President  Nixon's  fortbeomlng  visit  to 
Commnnlst  Cblna. 

Word  from  tbe  Wblte  House  Is  tbat  tbe 
administration  Is  expected  to  try  to  ar- 
range the  President's  trip  as  soon  as  possible 
to  avoid  tbe  possibility  some  international 
accident  mlgbt  sabotage  tbe  confrontation. 

At  tbe  State  Department  Becretary  William 
P.  Rogers  issued  a  dont-talk-about-Chlna 
order  wblcb  barred  tbe  State  Department 
Wednesday  from  speaking  out  about  matters 
connected  wltb  tbe  trip. 

However,  some  seasoned  ofllclals  reeog- 
nlzed  tbat  tbe  action  Is  likely  to  stimulate, 
ratber  than  abate,  the  kind  of  speenlatlon 
tbe  President  blmadf  bas  discouraged  in 
meetings  wltb  congressional  leaders. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  tell,  authorities  said 
Jxist  bow  soon  tbe  meeting  can  be  held  be- 
cause the  United  States  bas  yet  to  send 
advance  teams  to  work  out  logistic  and 
security  problems. 

However,  experience  bas  shown  the  taeb- 
nlcal  and  physical  difficulties  In  connection 
with  a  visit  to  a  Communist  country  can 
usually  be  settled  rather  quickly  because 
of  the  state's  complete  control  of  the 
faculties  and  the  people. 

Another  reason  Tor  holding  isx.  Iflxon's 
meeting  wltb  Chinese  leaders  as  soon  as 
possible  Is  to  provide  tbe  miniTrmm  alloted 
time  for  opponents  of  the  oonfrontatlon 
here  and  abroad  to  criticise  it. 

Tbe  White  House  is  stUl  awaiting  official 
Soviet  reaction  to  Mr.  Nixon's  dramatic  an- 
nouncement Thursday  that  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  for  him  to  visit  Peking. 

The  only  comment  from  the  Soviets  so  far 
has  been  In  tbe  Literary  Oasette,  which 
declared  Mr.  Nixon's  trip  "has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  genuine  care  for  peace  or  Interna- 
tional understanding  ».rr\nng  nations." 

Tbe  United  States  la  making  a  strenuous' 
etfort  to  convince  the  Russians  that  It  Is  not 
ganging  up  on  them  by  "collusion"  wltb 
tbe  Chinese.  The  American  view  Is  that  bet- 
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ter  understanding  between  Washington  and 
Peking,  with  the  possible  settlement  of  some 
of  the  major  Issues  in  Asia,  will  contribute 
to  stability  In  the  area  and  be  of  as  much 
value  to  Moecow  as  to  Washington. 

Whether  the  Kremlin,  locked  In  an  Ideo- 
logical and  geographical  struggle  with  China 
which  has  caused  It  to  beef  up  its  military 
might  along  tbe  4S00-mlle  border,  wfll  take 
merit  In  Washlagtoni  argument.  Is  not  yet 
clear. 

Administration  sources  now  claim  that 
Peking,  for  Its  own  reasons,  was  more 
anxious  than  Washington  that  the  an- 
nouncement be  made  when  It  was. 

rt  is  fairly  app«irent  that  the  White  House 
Is  unprepared  to  deal  with  a  host  of  sub- 
stantive questions  raised  by  the  announce- 
ment. Including  the  relationship  of  the  visit 
to  the  Vietnam  war,  China's  membership  In 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  U.S.  policy  In 
dealing  with  the  nationalist  regime  on 
Taiwan. 

Mr.  Rogers,  In  private  discussions  with 
foreign  ambassadors  here,  reportedly  asked 
them  for  Ideas  on  how  to  maintain  a  lYdwan 
seat  in  the  UJI.,  on  the  assimiptlon  that 
Communist  China  Is  voted  Into  the  world 
body. 

Wht  Does  Pncma  Want  Mixoit  Visrr? 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Henry  Kissinger  beard  a  lot  of  courteous, 
buatnessllke  talk  in  P^lng,  but  he  got  no 
real  answer  to  a  key  questloa:  Why  do  the 
Red  Chinese  want  President  Nixon  as  a 
visitor? 

The  question  Is  Important,  because,  more 
than  It  seems,  this  Is  Peking's  Initiative.  The 
visit  of  a  Nixon  emissary  was  first  broached 
by  Lei  Yang,  the  Chinese  charge  d  "affairs.  In 
the  Warsaw  meeting  of  Jan.  20,  1970.  Mr. 
Nixon  was  delayed  In  conveying  his  assent 
because  Red  China  brok*  off  the  talks  after 
the  Cambodian  Invasion. 

As  the  President  and  Kissinger  told  the 
congressional  leaders,  we  can  only  speculate 
on  the  motives  behind  the  Invitation.  The 
speculation  Is  fussy  because  the  potential  of 
the  visit  appears  limited  to  a  narrow  opening 
of  communlcatloDs.  The  opening  will  raise 
Soviet  api»<ebensl<ms,  but  Soviet  policy  is 
unUkely  to  be  seriously  diverted  by  a  Slno- 
Amerlcan  exchange  which  stops  at  tbe 
amenities. 

Vice  President  Henry  Wallace,  the  last  top- 
level  American  to  go  to  China,  did  much 
business  In  1044  because  WaAlngton  was 
strenuously  applying  advloe  and  dollars 
against  the  erosion  of  a  friendly  government. 
But  the  Onmmunlste  dont  want  advloe  and 
wont  get  dollars  from  Mr.  Nixon.  So  what  do 
they  want? 

The  answer  was  perbi^M  supplied  by  a 
Chinese  diplomat  who  recently  told  an  Afri- 
can politician  that  Pek^  Is  not  Interested 
In  the  American  government,  but  In  the 
American  people.  Tlie  Chinese  strategy,  he 
said,  la  to  stimulate  dissent  In  Amsrtes 
against  the  government's  Asian  policies  In 
order  to  force  eventual  acoeptance  of  Red 
China  on  her  own  terms. 

Apparently  tmpressed  by  the  Viet  Cong's 
success  In  dividing  American  opinion  and 
discrediting  the  Salgoa  government,  the  Red 
Chinese  see  a  parallel  opportunity  to  stir  the 
United  States  against  the  Chiang  Kal-shA 
regime.  With  a  fragUe  claim  on  Formosa,  a 
dreary  record,  and  no  talent  for  public  rela- 
tions, the  Nationalists  could  fall  easy  prey 
to  the  volatile  mood  of  young  Americans. 

It  Is  a  tou^  situation  because  tbe  admin- 
istration sees  no  answer  to  the  dilemma  over 
Red  China's  admlsslcn  to  the  United  Nations 
and  no  way  to  avoid  what  may  become  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  to  avodd  the  exoloslon  of 
Taiwan. 

America  does  not  need  a  tltep  controversy 
over  China  policy,  but  It  can  happen  because 
there  are  rumbles  and  emotions  on  ths  left 
and  right,  pent-tq»  prejudlees,  and  a  new 
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disposition  to  Judge  Oomnunlsti  more  by 
their  words  than  by  their  records,  "me  strat- 
egy described  to  the  African  could  be  potent. 


RETRAININa  WHOLE  FAMILIES 
BREAKS  POVERTY  CYCLE 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AusoN a 
n?  THB  ROUSX  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  I%)eaker,  there  Is 
underway  in  Arizona  an  experiment 
which  may  truly  be  the  long-sought  pro- 
gram to  break  the  poverty  cycle. 

Arizona  Job  Colleges  at  Cass  Orande 
Is  taking  aboard  entire  families  who 
have  been  living  in  poverty.  The  bread- 
winners are  being  given  earning  skills 
and  the  rest  of  the  families  are  learning 
how  to  better  manage  the  family  affairs. 
The  husband,  for  instance,  may  receive 
training  in  a  constniction  skill  while  the 
wife  learns  how  to  cook  nutritiously,  how 
to  sew,  how  to  keep  order  In  the  borne. 
The  children,  too,  are  helped  through 
Headstart  and  other  programs. 

If  this  total-family  approcu:h  works — 
and  it  is  going  very  well,  Indeed — we  may 
have  the  key  to  interrupting  the  vicious 
poverty  cycle. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Ariixma  Daily  Star  of 
August  1.1971: 

axizona  jos  collxges  plokkss  nxw  povestt 

Was  Approach 

(By  Mark  Panltch) 

Casa  Orandx. — Approaches  to  ending  pov- 
erty have  been  as  varied  as  the  people  who 
tried  them,  but  until  recently  they  have  all 
had  one  thing  in  common:  They  dealt  only 
with  one  part  of  the  problem. 

There  are  programs  for  Jobs,  education, 
famUy  living,  health,  transi>ortatlon,  recrea- 
tion. Usually  the  programs  are  coordinated 
imder  some  sort  of  \unbrella  agency  that 
attempts  to  stifle  competition  among  the 
various  staffs  for  money  and  manpower  at 
the  expense  of  tbe  other  programs. 

Arlsona  Job  Colleges  here  may  have  found 
a  solution  to  tbe  logistics  problems  of  fight- 
ing poverty,  and  at  tbe  same  time  pioneered 
a  new  approach  to  ending  poverty. 

AJC  Is  not  a  college  and  It's  not  really 
for  Jobs.  Rather  It's  a  collection  of  vocational 
training  programs,  remedial  education  pro- 
grams, home  economics  and  home  manage- 
ment programs,  personal  counseling  programs 
and  child  care  programs  under  one  roof. 

"It's  like  being  a  circus  performer  trying 
to  balance  half  a  dozen  spinning  plates  on 
sticks,"  says  AJC  director  Dr.  Louis  Y.  Nau. 
"Sometimes  they  get  a  little  shaky  and  some- 
times you  have  to  give  more  attention  to 
one  than  another,  but  If  you  pay  attention  to 
one  It  falls  and  takes  all  tbe  others  with  It." 

FOVBtTT  COVZB8   A  Wn>K  XANGX  OF  PBOBIXMS 

Social  scientists  studying  poverty  have 
long  known  tbat  the  word  covers  a  range  of 
protaiema  called  a  "behavior  complex"  that 
reaches  far  beyond  simply  having  little 
money. 

In  tbe  lOlOs  and  80s  Oscar  Lewis,  an  an- 
thropologist. Introduced  the  public  to  the 
phrase  "c\Uture  of  poverty"  through  his 
books  on  the  poor  of  Mexico. 

Johnson  Administration  officials  piffi^nlng 
tbe  war  on  poverty  were  aware  of  tbe  prob- 
lems in  trying  to  deal  with  individual  aspects 
of  poverty  separately.  But  the  political  prob- 
lems of  funding  finally  overwhelmed  them, 
and  they  gave  In  to  an  approach  which 
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meant  giving  simultaneous  support  to  many 
competing  agencies,  each  one  of  them  Jeal- 
ous of  grants  or  programs  assigned  to  any 
other  agency. 

The  problems  were  also  clear  to  a  group 
of  Arizona  State  University  educators  and 
clergymen  representing  the  Arizona  Zcumen- 
Ical  Council.  In  1966  they  began  talking 
about  a  residential  program  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  poverty  families  as  whole  units 
rather  than  trying  to  solve  Individual,  but 
often  tightly  connected,  problems. 

"A  man  might  be  placed  In  a  Job  trainmg 
program,  but  be  unable  to  read  or  do  math 
well  enough  to  succeed,"  Nau  says.  "But  vn- 
der  the  traditional  organization  of  anti-pov- 
erty programs  the  man  might  have  to  be 
enrolled  In  Job  training  before  he  could  get 
mto  an  education  program,  and  by  the  time 
he  learned  enough  In  the  education  program 
to  do  well  In  Job  training  that  program  Is 
over  and  he  has  added  another  failure  to 
his  life." 

Another  common  problem,  according  to 
Nau,  as  that  men  learning  new  skills  and 
progressing  In  new  Jobs  often  change  their 
attitudes  and  ways  of  thinking  while  their 
wives,  remaining  at  home  with  the  children 
dont  keep  up.  "This  Is  a  big  reason  for  fam- 
ily breakups  jTist  when  it  looks  they  finally 
are  starting  to  get  ahead,"  he  says. 

In  1968  and  1969  a  temporary  board  of 
directors  organized  tbe  Arizona  Job  Colleges. 
Inc.,  and  put  together  a  complex  funding 
package  Including  a  seed  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  an  operating  grant  from  the 
federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  a 
housing  grant  from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Devtfopment  and  another 
HUD  grant  with  the  City  of  Casa  Orande. 

Tbe  project  finally  opened  in  the  spring 
of  1970  with  10  families,  more  than  60  staff 
members,  and  offices  and  classrooms  In 
trailers. 

rEDESAL   CSAMT   GOT   SNABUS    IN    BXDTAPX 

The  Immediate  problem  was  housing.  "We 
had  planned  to  have  a  total  community," 
says  Nau,  "but  a  grant  from  HUD  for  public 
housing  units  got  snarled  In  red  tape  and 
at  the  last  minute  we  bad  to  go  out  and  find 
housing  for  10  families  with  as  many  as  half 
a  dozen  and  more  children  In  some  of  them." 

Selecting  the  first  group  of  participants 
was  an  ordeal  for  the  AJC  staff  as  they  inter- 
viewed the  dooens  of  family  munbers  who 
had  heard  of  the  program  from  welfare  agen- 
cies, the  state  employment  service  and  the 
Arizona  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation. 

"We  set  several  criteria  for  admission  to 
the  program,"  Nau  says.  "We  wanted  only 
complete  families — father,  mother,  children. 
They  had  to  live  In  Pinal  County,  they  had 
to  meet  the  OEO  poverty  Income  criteria  (for 
a  family  of  six,  nrmTimiim  Income  would  be 
$4,200  per  year) ,  they  had  to  display  a  moti- 
vation for  change  and  they  had  to  participate 
In  the  total  program. 

As  Nau  talks,  he  displays  occasional  hints 
of  his  former  calling.  For  eight  years  he  was 
a  Lutheran  missionary  In  the  Philippines, 
and  the  zeal  Is  apparent  as  be  talks  about 
the  project. 

But  now,  Nau  is  a  missionary  for  social 
change,  equipped  with  a  PbJ3.  from  ASU  In 
adult  education  and  counseling  psychology. 

"The  most  ln4>ortant  thing  about  the  peo- 
ple in  this  prognun,"  he  says,  "Is  that  they 
were  unhappy  with  themselves,  they  reoog- 
nlze  tbat  poverty  is  more  than  simply  b^ng 
poor  and  they  want  to  change  themselves." 

But  Nau  Is  also  quick  to  admit  that  par- 
ticipants In  the  AJC  project  sometimes  trade 
one  group  of  problems  for  another.  "One  of 
the  men  from  tbe  first  group  tpdkie  to  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Assn.  last  spring  and 
told  them  'there  are  times  when  I  think  that 
Its  harder  to  be  middle  class  than  It  la  to 
be  poor,  that  there  are  too  many  problems, 
too  many  decisions  now.'  ** 

But  the  people  In  the  program  aeem  to 
have  the  same  spirit  of  entliuslssm  for  what 
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they  are  dcing  as  director  Nau  and  his  staff. 

Juan  Morales  was  a  part-time  wtider  a 
year  and  half  ago.  Married  and  wltb  two 
children,  he  had  mounting  debts  and  even 
wtMa  he  worted  he  could  not  keep  up  with 
e:q>enaes.  His  eyesight  was  falling  iMoauae  of 
improper  safety  equipment  on  many  of  his 
Jobs. 

Today  Morales  Is  a  purchasing  agent  with 
AJC,  earning  a  steady  Income  and  working  at 
a  Job  which  not  only  is  Interesting  to  him, 
but  which  gives  him  respect  among  his 
friends  and  relatives. 

And  as  Morales  went  through  his  voca- 
tional and  educational  training,  his  wife  k^t 
up  with  him. 

She  went  through  home  economics  and 
home  living  classes  and  seminars  where  such 
housabcdd  skills  as  cooking  nutritious  meals, 
sewing,  baking  and  simply  keeping  order  In 
the  home  were  practiced  and  discussed. 

KXT  TO  THE  PSOCRAM  IS  "INDEPENDENCE" 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Morales  received  basic 
training  In  office  skills  so  that  she  could  seek 
work  If  the  family  needed  an  extra  Income 
or  she  were  unexpectedly  forced  to  st^port 
her  children. 

"The  key  to  the  whole  program,"  says  John 
OUle^le,  a  counselor  who  worked  with  mi- 
grant and  rural  programs  In  several  states, 
"Is  making  the  temlly  an  Independent  eco- 
nomic unit." 

"When  we  came  here,"  says  Morales,  "We 
dldnt  really  know  what  to  expect.  But  we 
couldnt  have  gone  on  like  we  were.  Now 
we  finally  have  the  feeling  that  we  are  going 
someplace — that  our  children  will  have  a  de- 
cent life. 

When  a  family  Is  accepted  in  the  program 
tbe  adults  are  given  a  variety  of  tests  to 
evaluate  their  education.  Job  aptitudes,  and 
discover  other  hidden  assets  they  may 
possess. 

The  husband  Is  counseled  In  career  devel- 
opment with  tbe  aid  of  the  tests  and  con- 
tinuous surveys  run  by  the  AJC  staff  to  deter- 
mine not  only  what  skills  may  be  needed 
a  year  later,  but  which  ones  wlU  be  needed 
m  several  years. 

"The  last  thing  we  want  to  do  Is  put  a  man 
In  a  dead-end  Job  where  he  cant  advance,  or 
even  where  tbe  Job  might  dlsam>ear."  says 
Nau.  "One  of  the  keys  to  breaking  tbe  chain 
of  poverty  la  breaking  tbe  chain  of  failure^ 
personal,  domestic,  economic,  in  every  area — 
that  goes  with  it.  We  have  to  place  people 
in  Jobs  that  wont  let  them  down." 

While  the  husband  and  wife  are  lecLrnlng 
new  skills,  the  children  attend  local  public 
schools  or  are  placed  in  Head  Start  or  day- 
care programs  at  AJC. 

"Even  if  we  eventually  fall  with  some  of 
the  parents,"  says  Nau.  "maybe  the  extra  help 
we  give  the  children  wltb  their  school  work 
and  the  stimulation  the  kids  In  the  Head 
Start  program  get  will  help  break  the  poverty 
cycle  for  them." 

Within  the  next  week,  the  college's  offices, 
day  care.  Head  Start  and  home  economics 
departments  will  move  Into  a  gleaming  white, 
modem  Spanish  building  designed  by  Phoe- 
nix architect  James  Deremlah.  Built  In  the 
"volumetric"  style,  the  center  has  three 
buildings  grouped  around  a  hollow  which 
will  become  an  outdoor  amphitheater. 

"I  was  trying  to  make  a  building  that  was 
not  Institutional,"  Deremlah  said,  "I  was 
after  something  that  people  would  feel  com- 
fortable In,  that  they  wouldnt  be  afraid  to 
use." 

The  building  was  planned  iMfore  the  final 
grant  came  from  HUD  and  Deremlah  dldnt 
receive  a  cent  for  hU  work  for  more  than  a 
year  after  he  began  the  design. 

The  structure  Is  designed  to  be  as  flexible 
as  possible.  Even  as  workmen  were  putting 
up  the  walls,  Deremlah  was  watching  the 
progress  of  the  first  group  of  families  and 
redesigning  the  Inside  to  meet  newly  dis- 
covered needs. 

"We  still  arent  sure  what  tbe  final  needs 
of  the  building  wlU  be."  he  says,  "so  we  have 
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designed  the  walls  so  that  thsy  can  be  take^ 
out  in  many  plaoes,  and  we  put  In  partitions 
Instead  of  walls  In  many  other  places." 

"In  essence,  we  wanted  to  keep  things 
loose  so  they  could  be  opened  up  to  let  the 
space  develop  as  the  program  does,"  he  said. 

The  AJC  program  currently  Is  funded  only 
for  three  years,  but  Nau  h<q>es  to  And  money 
to  continue  It  Indefinitely. 

"Right  now,  It  Is  only  an  experimental  pro- 
gram to  see  If  the  total  family  approach  works 
as  well  as  it  spears  to,"  Nau  says.  "We  ex- 
pect to  have  300  families  go  through  the  pro- 
gram in  three  years  and  we  expect  it  will  cost 
about  88.6  million  for  those  years." 

Nau  points  out  that  even  though  Initial 
expenses  per  famUy  were  high,  the  cost  has 
been  dropping  as  the  program  expands. 
"Right  now  we  spend  about  $11,000  per  year, 
per  family,"  he  says.  "That's  less  than  many 
individual  training  programs  spend  on  one 
person  in  a  year." 

A  major  part  of  that  money  goes  Into  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  Job  training 
programs. 

Frank  Bang«l,  a  former  Janitor  and  part- 
time  cook,  and  his  wife,  Lydla,  and  their  two 
children  are  already  seeing  potential  benefits 
from  the  training  he  Is  getting  In  AJC's 
kitchens. 

"I  was  making  84,000  a  year  working  part 
time  In  the  Casa  Orande  schools,"  R^gel 
says,  "I've  been  here  five  months  and  already 
I've  gotten  offers  of  Jobs  at  8600  a  month,  and 
I'm  stm  learning." 

Dave  Moore  is  In  charge  of  AJC's  construc- 
tion trades  program.  "We  can't  make  a  man 
Into  a  Journeyman  bricklayer  or  carpenter 
here  in  a  year,"  he  says,  "but  we  can  sure 
teach  him  enough  so  that  he  can  get  a  Job 
and  hold  his  own  while  he  keeps  learning 
more." 

Moore,  at  60,  a  fast-talking  man  lAo  seems 
to  be  In  perpetual  motion,  was  a  general 
contractor  in  Tucson  tor  many  years. 

One  of  the  favorite  projects  In  the  huge, 
bam-like  building  that  houses  his  program 
Is  the  actual  construction  of  pcwrts  of  houses. 

"We'U  buUd  a  kitchen — everything— 
frame  it  out.  wall  It,  put  In  counters,  cabi- 
nets, do  the  plumbing,  really  learn  how  to 
do  by  seeing  what  the  problems  ara  and 
working  them  out,"  he  says. 

To  the  casual  observer,  the  constant  build- 
ing, tearing  down  and  rebuilding  inside 
Moore's  bam  seems  a  Sisyphean  task,  but  Tor 
the  men  holding  the  hammera  It  may  be  the 
most  hopeful  thing  they  have  ever  done. 

AJC's  education  program  Is  designed  to 
complement  the  vocational  program,  rather 
than  compete  with  it 

Juan  Padllla,  who  manages  tbe  learning 
center,  says  his  program  will  help  a  man  or 
a  woman  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  goals  they  have  set  for  themselves  with 
the  aid  of  the  AJC  counseling  staff. 

"If  man  Is  going  Into  t»»iniTi£  ^  i^  car- 
penter he  has  to  be  able  to  (to  math  to  suo- 
oeed."  he  says,  "so  we  oonoentzate  at  flxxt 
on  the  math  that  be  needs  In  his  Job  train- 
ing. When  It  looks  like  he's  doing  okay  In  the 
Job  training  then  we  move  Into  other  tlUngm 
reading,  or  whatever  be  needs.  Zf  snmeons 
wants  to  get  a  OXD  (high  aobool  equivalency 
oertlfloate)  we  work  with  him  on  that,  and 
we  enoourage  people  to  get  as  much  educa* 
tlon  as  posauale." 

Ssveral  persons  from  AJC  are  talcing  oliinw 
at  Oeotzal  Arlsona  College  in  OooUdge. 

While  the  appearance  of  AJC  Is  optimistic 
and  the  families  in  the  program  are  enthu- 
siastic, officials  from  the  Office  of  Soonomic 
Opportunity  remain  cautious. 

One  of  the  problems  now  facing  the  pro- 
gram is  recruitment.  The  first  10  famlUas 
selected  for  the  program  were  the  "cream" 
of  the  appUoants.  They  were  eq>eclally  se- 
lected by  AJC  officials  who  not  only  wanted 
the  program  to  suooeed.  but  Intended  to  nw 
gradusitee  from  the  first  group  to  fill  many 
of  the  program's  nonprofessional  and  senil- 
professtonal  "grey  collar"  Joba 
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TRANSFORTATION  IS  PROBLEM 
FOR  ELDERLY— PART  m 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  nw  TOBK 
IN  THS  HOnSX  OF  BKPRESKNTATIVS8 

Thursday.  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr  Bpeakar,  I  am  continu- 
ing today  with  my  Inaertioii  In  the 
Rxcoao  of  the  testimony  presented  be- 
fore me  at  my  recent  beaxlngB  concern- 
ing the  problems  which  I  held  in  my 
congressioDal  dis^ct. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  draw  my 
colleagties  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Coombs,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Dutchess  County  Associa- 
tion for  Senior  Citizens.  Her  explanation 
of  the  transportation  problem  Is  most 
complete  and  gives  a  good  Idea  of  the 
problems  faced  by  many  of  our  elderly 
cltizeDs. 

Bfany  of  the  other  cases  that  were  pre- 
sented at  the  hearings  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens.  We 
all  hear  what  the  problems  are  but  some- 
times we  do  not  really  understand  them 
until  we  hear  the  case  of  someone  who 
has  a  problem. 

This  is  the  third  part  of  the  series 
which  I  will  conclude  tomorrow.  It  fol- 
lows: 
Opxminb  Rxkaues  bt  OoMaKOBiUN  Dow 
Ur.  Dow.  Well,  we're  back.  We're  here  today 
trylQg  to  find  out  what  are  tbe  really  bum- 
lug  problema  that  older  people  have.  I  re- 
celye  a  lot  of  mall  from  coDstltuenta  and 
I  would  aay  that  tbe  one  group  of  people 
from  whom  I  reoelye  tbe  most  mall  with 
problem*  are  the  older  people.  And  so  I 
thought  we  should  have  a  bearing  and  find 
out  more   about  It  and   get   some  of   the 
problems  out  on   the  table.  We're  having 
Social    Serylce    oOolaU    and    we're    having 
actual  poor  people  who  have  dlfflcultlea  hei« 
testifying.  We  had  both  kinds  this  mnminj 
and  we  got  many  good  Ideas.  Tm  trying  to 
find  out  what  are  some  of  the  wont  prob- 
lems. I  want  to  find  out  Is  the  jwoUem 
because  older  people  are  handicapped,  their 
Income  is  cut  and  they're  on  welfare  or  Social 
Security  and  they  work  at  the  same  time?  Or 
Is  It  school  taxes,  or  is  It  health,  or  is  It 
finances?  Wh&t  Is  the  problem  that  bothers 
Older  people  the  most?  And  so  all  of  you 
here  that  are  going  to  testify  can  say  what- 
ever you  think.  We've  been  giving  everybody 
about  ten  minutes.  We've  got  a  schedule  and 
we've  got  to  take  turns.  So  when  you  testify, 
try  to  keep  yourself  within  the  ten  minutes. 
We  want  to  give  everybody  a  chance.  We 
did  have  a  good  hearing  this  morning.  We 
want  to  mptdaily  thank  the  ohiiroh,  here, 
the  Methodist  Ohuroh.  and  Reverend  Car- 
mlcbei  tar  maUng  this  place  available  to 
us.  Tills  Is  a  great  help.  I  think  Wa  a  con- 
trlbutlon   to  the   community   that  theyYe 
making  by  allowing  us  to  come  here  and  use 
these  permlses.  So  I  wont  say  any  more,  ni 
Just  call  up  the  witnesses  that  we  have  Usted 
here  to  i^pear.  Tou  Just  come  rxp  and  sit 
here  at  the  table.  The  first  ooe  Is  ICrs.  Joseph 
BCastrolaonl,  Vice  President.  Dutchess  Oounty 
Association  for  Senior  Oltlaens. 
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DUTCHESS  COUMTI  ASSN.  rOK  SKJUOB  CHl'tULHg, 
9  AMDBXW8  PLACK,  WAPFXNGZBS  VAXXS.  V.T. 

Mr.  Dow.  Ho.  Why  dont  you  teU  us  what- 
ever you  want  to  say  and  then  well  pop 
questions  at  you. 

Mrs.  Maruoanni.  I  wasnt  hez«  this  morn- 
ing. Now,  the  think  I  was  particularly  Intw- 
ested  In  Is  the  fact  that  Social  Security 
hasnt  kept  pace  with  the  cost  of  Uvlng  In- 
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ersases  and  I  think  tbe  people  who  Uve  on 
Sodal  Security  alone  must  go  hungry  a  lot 
of  the  time  In  order  to  pay  their  rant  and 
other  expeaases.  Tbe  seoond  thing  that  ooa- 
oeras  ffl»,  also  in  the  field  ot  SooUl  Saourlty. 
Is  lledloare.  I  think  people  wec»-^  goasa  I 
qToke  to  you  about  ttils  at  the  National  AaK>- 
datlon  of  Social  Woikars  meeting— people 
subscribe  to  Medicare  and  have  a  certain 
amount  dedueted  from  the  Sodal  Security 
with  the  promlas  that  they  woiUd  get  certain 
services  for  the  amount  that  wss  deducted. 
The   amount  has   gone  up   two  or  three 
times  .  .  . 
Mr.  Dow.  Is  this  Medicare  or  Medioaldf 
Mrs.  MASTBOiAKin.  Medicare,  imder  Social 
Security.  The  services  have  gone  down.  An- 
other thing:  If  you  elect  to  take  your  Social 
Security  at  the  age  of  fl3,  you  cannot  take 
Medloare  at  the  age  of  63.  You  have  to  watt 
until  you're  65.  So  If  you  have  the  temerity 
to  became  Ul  during  the  thne  years  between 
63  and  68,  there  isn't  any  provision  for  yoiir 
care.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you're  allowed  to 
take  your  Social  Security  at  62,  you  should 
be  allowed  to  be  covered  by  Medicare  at  62. 
The  new  provisions  In  Medicare  are,  I  think, 
dreadful.  Vor  instance,  if  you  have  a  stroke, 
If  they  dont  consider  that  you  can  be  relia- 
blUitated  in  a  certain  number  of  weeks — rve 
forgotten  how  many,  but  not  too  many — 
they're  not  going  to  bother  with  you  at  all. 
Now,  I  dont  know  how  those  people  are 
supposed  to  be  taken  care  of.  The  only  choice 
then  left  to  some  of  these  peoi^e  is  to  go 
on  public  welfare.  And,  of  course,  they  cant 
get  Medicaid,  which  Is  the  public  welfare 
program  In  New  York  State,  unlees  they"!* 
penniless.  So,  this  seems  to  me  a  very  harsh 
taung.  that  peofde  who  would  like  to  Uve 
out  their  days  with  a  certain  degree  of  dig- 
nity and  Independence  are  forced  into  this 
position.  Now,  if  you'd  like  to  ask  me  any- 
thing  

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  that's  very  good.  Do  you 
find  thait  transportaUoo  la  a  proMem  wtth 
any  of  your  older  people? 

Mrs.  MASTBOiAmn.  Well,  it  certainly  Is  In 
Dutchess  Ootmty.  Fm  on  the  board  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Senior  Oltleens  Associa- 
tion and  tranqiortatlon  In  the  city  of  Pough- 
keepele  Iteelf  is  praotlcaUy  nil.  Public  trans- 
portation. Out  through  the  couaty — I  hap- 
pen to  live  in  the  village  of  WiK>Plneers 
Falls — there  is  bus  service  between  I\»ugh- 
keepele  and  Beacon,  not,  however,  on  Sun- 
days. So  If  you  want  to  go  anyplace  on 
Simday,  forget  It.  And  out  through  the 
county,  I  dont  know  whether  thera^  a  bus 
to  Mlllbrook  or  not  now.  There  used  to  be. 
But  there's  very  little  public  transportation 
available  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  this  morning  I  was  very 
surprised  as  many  of  the  witnesses  brought 
up  the  question  of  transportation  as  being 
a  major  i»oblem  for  older  people. 

Mrs.  MAsraoiANKi.  Well,  I  thing  it  is. 
People  get  older  and  are  not  able  to  drive 
or  they  can't  afford  to  drive  their  own  oars 
and  they  Just  have  to  stay  home,  you  see,  be- 
cauee  taxi  fares  are  prohiUtive. 

Mr.  Dow.  Yes.  How  is  housing  there?  Do 
you  think  the  older  people  in  Dutohees 
County  have  adequMe  housing? 

Mrs.  MASTBOiAifNi.  Well,  weTe  doing  a  lot 
of  building  of  senior  citizen  housing  In  the 
county  and  have  more  proposed  housing 
coming  up.  But  the  rents.  It  seems  to  me  ai«, 
you  know,  the  building  coats  keep  going  up 
and  so  the  rents  have  to  go  up.  You  know, 
if  you're  Uvlng  on  Social  Security,  you  cant 
pay  $a00  a  month  rent. 

Mr.  Dow.  No,  you  cant.  That's  for  sure. 
Well.  Mrs.  Mastrolannl,  I  think  you've  done 
very  weU.  You've  given  us  some  thoughts, 
here,  and  Td  like  to  question  you  some  more, 
but  I  do  think  we  want  to  keep  to  our 
schedule. 

Thank  you.  Our  next  witness  Is  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta Coombs,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Association  for  Senior  Citi- 
zens. HI,  Mrs.  Coombs. 
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HZNXIXITA  COOMBS,  XXaCUTIVX  DinOItMl, 
DUTCHXSS  OOUMTT  ASSN.  FOS  SSMIOK  COX- 
BNS,  S4   XOXOM  VUOB,  yOPOHJ^SWia,  ».T. 

Mrs.  COOMBS.  AU  of  the  factors  that  maks 
thsse  rsptdly  changing  times  a  trial  or  a 
chaUenge  to  young  and  middle-aged  peopl*— 
these  sams  factors  Imping*  on  the  lives  of 
senior  citlBens:  automatkm,  kmger-llfs  apaa. 
inflation,  the  rise  of  drug  addiction,  new  at- 
titudes about  Uvlng  patterns,  new  govern- 
ment programs  etc. 

However,  we  need  to  recognize  that  these 
factors  often  affect  Senior  Olttxsns  differ- 
ently than  they  affect  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. Most  Senior  Citizens  are  proud.  Inde- 
pendent folks,  who  have  worked  hard  and 
sacrificed  much  to  remain  respectable.  But 
now  these  new  factors — ^these  forces  beyond 
their  control,  an  "'«*-<T'g  them  relatively 
more  deprived  and  Increasingly  Isolated. 

There  are  many  urgent  specific  needs  of 
Senior  Citizens  that  I  beUeve  demand  a 
prompt  response.  I  wlU  speak  briefly  on  3  (rf 
those  needs — transportation  and  housing; 
but  flnt  I  would  like  to  urge  that  The  Con- 
gress and  The  Ptesldent  make  a  comifllt- 
ment  to  two  general  propositions. 

The  first  general  proposition:  Senior  Oltl- 
aens have  a  right  to  an  equitable  share  of 
the  nation's  resources. 

The  second  general  proposition  that  I 
would  urge:  AU  new  laws  or  poUcles  should 
bs  sramlned  with  a  concern  for  how  they 
might  affect  Senior  Citizens. 

Now  to  turn  to  the  a  specific  needs  areas 
that  I  have  choeen: 

Traruportation:  Except  for  those  who  Uve 
in  very  lu^ge  cities,  a  key  problem  for  Senior 
ClUsens  Is  tbs  rapid  decline  In  pubUc  trans- 
portation. (Undoubtedly  government  p<fllcy 
has  been  partlaUy  to  blame  for  this).  Let 
me  stress  that  word  "local"— local  public 
transportation.  Senior  Citizens  don't  suffer 
daUy  because  It's  hard  to  get  to  Florida  or 
even  to  N.Y.C. — the  hardships  occur  when 
they  need  to  go  grocery  shopping,  they  need 
to  go  to  the  doctor,  when  they  want  to  see 
their  friends  or  go  to  church  or  do  volunteer 
woik  or  get  to  a  recreation  center. 

In  my  w(»:k,  as  Executive  Director  of  7 
Senior  citizens  Drop-In  Centers  In  Dutchess 
County,  I  bear  the  most  poignant  and  heart- 
rending stories:   One  woman  said: 

"I  wish  I  could  come  to  the  center  3  times 
a  week  because  I  get  so  lonesome  at  home — 
but  I  cant  afford  to  take  a  taxi  more  than 
once  a  week." 
Another  said: 

"I  stood  on  the  comer  for  an  hour  waiting 
for  a  bus,  but  none  came.  FlnaUy  I  went  back 
home,  rm  so  disappointed." 
Another  said : 

"The  buses  werent  running  today  so  I 
walked  3  miles  to  get  to  the  center.  I'm 
exhausted." 

Lack  of  public  transportation  hits  the 
elderly  poor  hardest — but  It  hits  any  older 
person  very  hard.  Senior  Citizens  who  can 
afford  to  have  cars  have  their  auto  insurance 
cancelled  or  for  other  reasons  lose  their 
drivers'  Ucenses.  In  addition  there  are  a  scary 
number  of  Senior  Citizens  who  continue  to 
drive  even  when  they  know  they  shouldn't — 
because  to  be  without  a  car  in  Dutchess 
County  Is  to  be  totally  Isolated. 

I  urge  you  on  behalf  of  Senior  Citizens  to 
do  whatever  is  required  to  Improve  local 
public  transportation. 

The  second  area  of  need  I  want  to  mention 
is  Bousing:  'mere  is  an  appalling  lack  of 
decent  housing  at  prices  Senior  Citizens  can 
afford.  (Again,  I  believe  government  policy  la 
partiaUy  to  blame  for  this — for  example  when 
areas  are  cleared  few  urban  renewal  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  high  percentage  of  Senior  Citizens 
who  are  uprooted.)  There  are  only  a  handful 
of  pubUc  housing  units  avaUable  for  Dutch- 
ess County  Senior  Citizens. 

However,  I  woxild  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  are  3  Senior  Citi- 


zen Housing  projects  under  eonstzuctlon  or 
about  to  go  Into  construction  In  our  county: 

1.  St.  Simeon  Foundation — 100  units  of 
Federal  Housing  located  on  Beechwood  Ave- 
nue. Poughkeepsle. 

2.  Dutchees  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Cor- 
poration— 136  units  of  elderly  housing  at  the 
corner  of  Mansion  and  Washington  Streets. 
Poughkeepsle. 

3.  Disabled  American  Veteran's  Adminis- 
tration— 120  units  of  elderly,  housing  located 
at  the  comer  of  North  Perry  and  Main  Streets. 
Poughkeepsle. 

These  are  non-profit  housing  projects,  but 
we  find  to  our  dismay  that  costs  have  risen 
so  high  that  unless  we  can  get  the  rents 
reduced  with  government  assistance,  and  I 
stress  that  It's  got  to  be  government  assist- 
ance nothing  else,  the  nilnlmiun  rent  fox  the 
smaUest  units  wlU  be  about  9186  a  month — 
a  figure  that  Is  clearly  beyond  the  means  of 
a  majority  of  Senior  Citizens  who  are  seek- 
ing housing. 

I  urge  you  to  support  and  advocate  pro- 
grams that  would  reduce  rents  on  these  8 
projects. 

The  1970  Census  shows  that  more  than 
25,000  Senior  Citizens  live  in  Dutchess 
County.  I  believe  it  is  their  right  to  be  con- 
sidered when  aU  laws  and  policlee  are  pro- 
posed, and  that  government  action  is  va- 
gently  needed  to  solve  their  pressing 
problems. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  Mrs.  Coombs,  you  made 
some  very  clear  points.  I  think  the  points 
you've  made  on  pubUc  transportation  and 
housing  are  onee  that  ccune  up  tills  morning. 

Mrs.  Coombs.  I'm  sure  they  did.  They  aren't 
new. 

Mr.  Dow.  You're  representing  the  problem 
very  weU.  I  had  never  realized,  untU  today, 
that  transportation  was  such  a  serious  prob- 
lem and  I'm  going  to  try  to  do  something 
about  It.  I  think  that's  one  of  the  problems 
that  could  be  attacked  from  Washington 
without  too  much  difficulty.  It  seems  to  me 
that  programs  could  be  engineered  so  as  to 
provide  better  transportation,  or  ln^>roved 
tran£^>ortatlon,  for  the  older  people. 

Mrs.  Coombs.  One  reeource  that  almost  aU 
communities  have  Is  school  buses,  but  cur- 
rent laws — I  guess  they're  state  laws — pro- 
hibit the  use  of  them  for  people  like  senior 
citizens.  It  woiild  seem  a  good  use  of  re- 
sources to  use  them. 

Mr.  Dow.  I  8uq)eet  It's  probably  a  matter 
of  money  and  paying  drivers,  you  know.  A 
good  deal  of  this  gets  back  to  money.  Well. 
I  thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Coombs.  Our 
next  witness  Is  Mr.  Henry  Haas  from  Pine 
Bush  who's  an  cdd  friend  of  mine. 

MB.  HXNBT  HAAS,  PINE  BUSH,  N.T. 

Mr.  Haas.  Pine,  thank  you.  Mr.  Dow,  as 
long  as  I've  known  you,  believe  me,  I  never 
thought  the  day  would  ever  come  when  I'd 
have  to  come  to  you  for  assistance.  This  may 
sound  personal,  but  It  lent.  I  have  two 
neighbors  in  the  same  predicament.  My  prob- 
lem Is  that  a  week  ago  this  spring  I  was 
In  constmctlon  work  all  my  life — I  had  an 
attack.  They  took  me  to  the  hospital  and 
they  found  several  things.  In  other  words. 
I  have  a  certificate  by  two  doctors  and  a 
specialist  that  I  never  can  work  again.  Which 
brings  us  up  to  livelihood.  My  Social  Secu- 
rity comes  to  $104  a  month. 

I  have  a  mobUe  home  that  brings  me  in 
a  hundred  and  twenty  a  month.  My  wife, 
the  rascal,  doesn't  draw  anything  because 
she  let  me  beUeve  she  was  a  couple  of  years 
older  than  she  was.  So  she  doesnt  get  any- 
thing. My  son,  who  attends  ComeU,  gets 
$69  a  month,  which  doesnt  even  pay  his  rent 
Now  the  problem  is  we  have  three  lots.  On 
this  one  lot  is  my  garage.  The  planning 
board  Is  very  capricious  out  there.  I'm  on 
the  spot,  anyhow,  writing  letters  to  the  edi- 
tors, having  bumper  stickers,  and  so  forth, 
and  I  know  definitely  that  that's  what's 
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stopping  this  because  other  people  are  get- 
ting away  with  things  that  I  can't. 

Now  the  lady  on  the  planning  board,  the 
chairman — there's  a  conflict  of  Interest 
there— In  pubUc  got  up  and  said  she  doesn't 
like  mobUe  homes  a  few  years  ago.  A  few 
months  later  she  was  on  the  radio  praising 
a  lumber  yard.  Since  then  she's  bad  her  name 
off.  To  bring  this  short,  on  this  third  lot  I 
have  a  large  garage  and  I've  asked  for  per- 
mission, a  permit,  to  make  a  little  rancher 
out  of  that,  which  wUi  give  me  much  more 
room  than  this  book  calls  for.  But  I  was 
refused  because  It  is  not  a  hundred  foot 
in  width.  It's  fifty  by  a  hundred  and  twenty 
five.  1  said,  "I  dont  want  to  go  on  welfare. 
I  never  was  on  and  I  dont  want  to  go  on, 
but  I  don't  want  to  have  to  sell  my  home 
that  took  me  30  years  to  pay  for,  almost  In 
taxes."  I  said,  "Do  I  have  to  go  on  welfare?" 
I  received  a  shrug.  "Yes,"  to  myself. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  Mr.  Haas,  tell  me  now.  If 
you  were  able  to  buUd  a  rancher  on  that 
lot.  what  would  you  do?  Would  you  rent  it? 
Mr.  Haas.  My  wife  and  I  would  Uve  there 
and  rent  our  home.  We'd  have  to  rent  our 
home  to  make  enough  to  carry  us  through 
without  going  on  welfare. 

Mr.  Dow.  This  is  a  question  of  zoning. 
Now,  how  about  the  other  two  lots?  Can  you 
produce  any  Income  from  the  other  two 
lots? 

Mr.  Haas.  WeU.  If  we  Uve  in  the  rancher, 
we'U  have  my  home  and  the  mobile  home. 
Unfortunately.  I'm  not  66.  so  I  stUl  have 
to  pay,  as  you  know.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield.  I  dont  receive  a  real  estate  benefit, 
or  such  things  as  that. 

Mr.  Dow.  What  would  you  do  with  those 
other  two  lots?  What  would  you  like  to  do 
with  them? 

Mr.  Haas.  WeU,  my  home  is  there.  We'U 
rent  that  out  and  the  mobUe  home  Is  now 
rented  and  we  would  Uve  In  the  garage  that 
I  would  convert. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  I'U  write  a  letter  on  It  and 
see  what  happens. 

Mr.  Haas.  It's  very  serious  because  we're 
sapldly  chipping  away  the  little  savings  we 
have  put  aside.  My  son  Is  tJtiwtig  about  qiUt- 
tlng  OomeU,  which  we  planned  on  for  years 
and  he  planned  on  to  support  his. . . . 

Mr.  Derw.  WeU,  dont  let  him  do  that,  ru 
teU  you.  It's  good  for  us  to  hear  actual  cases. 
I  think  an  actual  case  tells  you  more  about 
the  problem  than  a  lot  of  guttering  generali- 
ties. So  I  think  It's  good  to  hear  an  actual 
case. 

AU  right,  now.  our  next  witness  Is  Mr. 
Albert  Hansen,  President  of  the  Orange 
County  Senior  Citizens  Council.  It's  good  to 
see  you. 

MB.  ALBXBT  HAMSKH,  PBX8U»NT,  OBANOB  COUHTT 

SKNioB  crnzxMB  coumch.,  it  tamaba  lamb, 

CORNWAIX,  N.T. 

Mr.  Hansen.  T^iank  you.  I'm  glad  to  be 
here.  As  the  President  of  the  Orange  County 
Senior  Citizens  OouncU,  I  come  In  contact 
with  22  dubs  in  Orange  County.  I  agree  with 
the  needs  for  tran^Mctatlon  that  the  pre- 
vious speakers  have  mentioned  with  one  ex- 
ception. I  think  the  school  buses  could  bs 
used  very  weU  for  transportation  of  senior 
citizens.  The  boards  of  education  could  be 
reimbursed  for  the  extra  money  they  might 
have  to  pay.  Those  buses  are  Idle  most  of 
the  day,  and  they  could  be  used  to  bring 
the  senior  oitlBens  to  clubs  or  to  centers  or 
shoiH>lng,  things  of  that  kind.  I  think  it 
would  be  worthwhile. 

The  seoond  thing,  I  think.  Is  the  question 
of  Social  Security.  I  find  that  many  of  our 
people,  the  older  people,  don't  get  enough 
money.  They  dont  get  as  much  as  some  of 
the  people  who  are  on  welfare.  They 
wouldnt  ask  for  welfare.  Some  of  them  are 
too  proud  and  some  of  them  have  Just  a 
little  bit  too  much  money.  I  think  that 
someone  Should  look  Into  their  <i«fc«««»i 
status  and.  If  possible,  either  thslr  soelal 
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security  should  be  Increased  or  it  should  bs 
supplemented  in  some  way  so  that  thsy 
could  Uve  at  least  above  the  poverty  leveL 

Tbe  third  thing  I  have  In  mind  Is  the 
question  of  centers.  I  realize  that  every  town 
or  village  cannot  have  a  center.  They  can- 
not afford  It.  But  in  the  various  counties  I 
think  that  the  county  government  should 
provide  centers  around  the  county  so  *-*«** 
people  ooiUd  gpo  there  and  gpKoA  part  of  their 
time.  I  find  a  lot  of  om  people  only  get  out 
at  the  meetings,  and  that's  for  a  few  hours. 
Many  of  our  clubs  do  not  go  In  for  arts  and 
crafts.  They  haven't  the  time.  They  haven't 
the  place  because  It  requires  a  place  where 
they  can  use  tables  and  they  have  to  mess 
around  a  bit.  for  Instance,  with  painting  or 
making  rugs  or  things  of  that  kind.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  nice  If  either  the  coimty,  or 
funded  through  the  government,  could  build 
centers,  not  neceasarUy  Just  for  one  or  two 
clubs,  but  around  the  county  so  that  the 
people  could  go  there  and  spend  some  of 
their  time  instead  of  sitting  in  one  room  as 
I  find  a  lot  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Dow.  Pretty  grim. 

Mr.  Hansen.  It  Is.  We  get  a  lot  at  stories. 
These  people,  of  course,  are  aU  "n"*»dtntlal 
storlee.  but  we  know  what  some  of  these 
people  are  putUng  vp  with.  They're  trying  to 
put  on  a  fine  face  for  their  neighbors  and  so 
forth,  but  .  .  .  ru  mention  one  case  that  W9 
had.  One  woman,  there,  when  It  got  to  the 
end  of  the  month,  she  didnt  have  enough 
money  to  buy  food  and  she  Just  went  with- 
out. I  think  that  about  covers  everything 
that  I  have  to  say.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  you  covered  some  prstty 
important  points,  Mr.  Hansen,  and  I  appre- 
oUte  your  coming  here.  Let  me  ask  you  one 
question  and  I  should  know  the  answer  but 
I  dont.  For  pMiple  on  welfare.  If  they  own 
a  home  do  they  have  to  surrender  that 
home?  What  is  the  r\Ue  about  that?  Maybe 
somebody  else  knows  that. 

AuDiKNCB.  (Chorus  of  yes  from  the  audi- 
ence). 

Mr.  Dow.  They  do?  WeU,  that's  hard  lines. 

Mr.  Hansen.  It  Is. 

Voicx  IN  AxTsixNcx.  You  have  to  sign  your 
home  over  to  the  welfare. 

Mr.  Dow.  Yes.  Under  this  new  bfll  that  the 
House  passed,  they're  not  going  to  require 
that.  I  don't  know  Jvist  when  that  provision 
goes  into  effect,  probably  sometime  next  year. 
Of  course,  the  Senate  hasn't  passed  the  bUl 
yet.  It's  not  law,  but  they  are  providing  that 
welfare  people  may  retain  their  homes  if  the 
home  is  of  reasonable  value.  I  guess  if  some- 
body had  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doUar 
home,  they  wouldnt  want  them  to  take  wel- 
fare, but  probably  If  the  home  is  of  reason- 
able value,  they  would  aUow  people  to  keep 
it  and  I  think  this  might  result  In  more 
people  going  on  welfare.  Not  than  I  recom- 
mend it,  but  It  might  be  easier  for  them. 
WeU,  Mr.  Hansen,  Vm  very  grateful.  I'd  like 
to  quiz  you  some  more,  but  we  want  to  keep 
to  o\u:  schedule. 

Otir  next  witness  Is  Miss  Dorothy  Winter, 
of  Senior  SkUls  in  Rockland  County.  How 
are  you?  Good  to  see  you. 

MISS  DOBOTHT  WINTXB,  SKNIOB  SKILU,  BOCK- 
LAND  OOUNTT,  KDGXWATBB  LANK,  SOUTH 
NTACK,    N.T. 

Miss  WiNTEB.  How  are  you,  Fm  setting  up 
an  employment  service  for  senior  citizens  on 
a  non-profit  basis  in  Rockland  County.  I 
wrote  to  you  about  It  and  you  said  you  were 
interested. 

Mr.  Dow.  Yes,  you  did.  I  didn't  get  back 
to  you  as  quick  as  I  should,  I  know  that. 

Miss  WiNTXB.  So  I  wanted  to  come  and  t^ 
you  about  it  and  ask  for  your  help.  Fd  like 
jouT  help  in  advising  tis  In  the  operation 
and  also  in  helping  us  In  getting  funding 
from  the  government  because,  as  I  say.  It  wlU 
be  on  a  ncm-proflt  basis.  There  wont  be  any 
fee  charged  of  the  employer  or  the  employee. 
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Mr.  Dow.  Well,  yoo  probsUy  win  luiva  to 
pay  sometxxly  to  run  tt,  won't  you,  and  do 
the  work? 

Utss  Wnrm.  Well,  I  bATe  experteooe  in 
tba  peraonnel  field  and  I  am  planning  to  run 
the  service.  Tou  need  some  executive,  some 
secretarial  help  and  some  other  help,  but 
beyond  that  I  don't  think  It  needs  more  than 
that. 

liCr.  Dow.  They'd  set  aside  money  for  your 
salary,  is  that  right? 
Miss  Wnrm.  Bight. 

Mr.  Dow.  Tee,  sure.  Well,  I  think  you're  got 
a  good  Idea  there. 

Mlas  WnrrsB.  There  are  services  like  tt  In 
Westchester  County.  There's  one  that's  been 
there  for  15  years,  operating  just  for  senior 
dttzena.  And  there's  one  In  Bergen  County 
also  and  there's  nothing  like  It  In  Bo<Aland 
County,  rve  been  talking  to  pe<^Ie  In  the 
area  and  thoe's  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  for  it. 
Mr.  Dow.  Good. 

Mlas  Worraa.  There  are  many  older  people 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  but  can't 
find  work.  Employers  are  reluctant  to  hire 
them,  and  I  think  it  needs  someone  who 
will  publicise  it  and  Interest  the  employers 
in  the  older  person. 

Mr.  Dow.  Would  you  teU  us  a  Uttle  Ut 

about  what  kind  of  skills  you  think  you 

could  find  for  the  older  people  to  work  in? 

Mlse   Wnrm.  What   kind  of  skills  they 

have? 

Mr.  Dow.  Yes.  What  kind  ot  work  would 
you  provide? 

Mies  Worm.  Well,  I  think  it  has  be  be  a 
matter  of  dealing  with  the  employers  so  that 
they  set  up  part-time  work  because  the  older 
worker  can't  work  full  time.  Otherwise,  their 
Social  Seciunty  Is  Jeopardized.  So  you  have  to 
develop  part-time  work. 

Mr.  Dow.  You  know  they're  raising  that 
figure  from  $1,680,  you  know,  when  they  start 
to  penalize  you — they're  raising  it  up  to.  I 
think,  around  93,200.  That  will  help  a  Uttle. 
but  it  still  isn't  enough.  It  Isn't  enough,  l^li 
us,  what  kind  of  Jobs  do  you  think  you'd 
Uke  to  look  for? 

Miss  Wiirrxa.  Well.  I  think  that  we  have 
to  be  careful  not  to  take  Jobe  away  from  a 
family  man.  And  I  think  you  have  to  look 
for  Jobs  which  the  older  person  can  handle 
which  are  not  desirable  for  the  family  man, 
like  a  dead-end  Job  or  a  part-time  Job  or  a 
Job  that's  indefinite  in  duration.  An  older 
person  is  perfectly  satisfied  and  perfectly 
willing  and  perfectly  oapaUe  of  >i*T»iiing 
Jobs  like  that.  Now  there  are  also  Jobs  that 
they  have  designated  as  "paid  neighbor." 
This  is  just  to  designate  someone  who  will 
act  as  a  companion,  but  It  gives  it  a  better 
fiavor.  You  know,  they  wont  be  doing  house- 
work, they'll  Just  be  acting  as  a  companion 
to  someone  who  is  111  or  temporarily  needs 
help  in  the  bouse  and  things  Uke  that  which 
I  think  we  can  develop  which  a  person  them- 
selves can't  go  out  and  find.  So  it  needs  a 
service  to  help  the  older  person  find  a  Job. 

Mr.  Dow.  TeU  me  this:  You've  heard  It 
said  here  that  transportation  Is  a  problem. 
Supposing  you  could  get  a  Job  for  somebody, 
say  ten  miles  away  from  their  home,  how 
would  the  transportation  work? 

Miss  Wnrm.  WeU,  this  Is  a  big  problem 
and  I'm  setting  up  data  on  where  the  bus 
services  are.  Just  what  companies  are  located 
within  walking  distance  of  the  bus  services 
in  Rockland  County,  so  that  we  can  target 
at  those  areas,  of  coiuse. 
Mr.  Dow.  Yes,  that's  fine. 
Miss  Wnrm.  But  transportation  Is  a  big 
problem, 
B^.  Dow.  Yes,  it  is. 

Miss  WiNTxa.  I  dont  know.  I've  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  Uttle  Jltty 
service,  but  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  you  know  transportation 
in  Rockland  County  is  a  problem  not  only 
for   older  people   but  for  normal   working 
people. 
Miss  Worm.  Abscdutely. 
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Mr.  Dow.  You  might  talk  to  some  ot  the 
people  that  have  been  working  with  trans- 
p<utaUon  there,  with  Just  the  problem  of 
getting  people  simply  from  Nyack  down  to 
Orangeburg.  They  may  have  some  ideas. 
Maybe  if  enough  of  you  would  pool  your 
demands,  you  could  get  a  joint  operation. 

Miss  Worm.  Right.  WeU,  I  think  we  have 
to  work  on  that  transportation  Issue.  There 
are  people  that  are  interested  in  setting  up 
Uttle  taxi  services,  but  the  cost  is  a  prob- 
lem. If  you  get  enovigh  people  together,  of 
course,  you  can  keep  it  down.  But  I  think 
it's  a  very  necessary  service  In  Rockland 
County.  There  are  many  older  people  who 
are  Just.  .  .  .  WeU,  they've  eetUnated  that 
one  out  of  every  four  older  persons  Is  at  the 
poverty  level,  in  q>ite  of  the  increases  In 
Social  Security. 

Mr.  Dow.  Yes,  I  think  it's  easUy  that. 

Miss  WiNTKB.  So  there  are  many  that  want 
to  work,  but  Just  havent  foimd  work.  So  I 
simply  came  to  teU  you  about  It  and  I  hope 
that  perhaps  you  would  support  It. 

Mr.  Dow.  You  wanted  me  to  go  on  the 
Board  of  Directors? 

Miss  WDrrxB.  WeU,  I  would  hope  that  you 
would. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  put  me  on,  then.  Put  me 
on. 

Miss  Wurrxx.  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Dow.  S\ire.  Olad  to  do  It. 

Now  our  next  witness  Is  Mr.  Harold  J.  Ochs, 
Orange  County  Senior  ClUzens  Coordinate^-, 
Olad  to  have  you,  Mr.  Otdis. 

MX.  HABOLP  J.  OCHS,  OKAMOI  OOXTNTT  SSMIOB 
CCnzXNB  COOXOnfATOB  IX  JAldSOir  flscx, 
MKWUUXOa,  N.T. 

Mr.  Ochs.  Nice  to  be  here.  Ooogressman. 
I  can  certainly  say  "Amen"  to  Mrs.  Coombs 
remarks.  I  thought  she  did  an  exceUent  Job 
of  presenting  that  traxisportatlon  problem. 
Before  I  do  start,  I'd  Uke  to  pass  out  bou- 
queu  to  Mr.  Al  Hansen.  We.  in  Orange 
County,  are  very  fortunate  in  having  his 
leadership  in  senior  citizens  work.  He  under- 
stands their  needs  and  expresses  himself  weU 
on  it. 

Mr.  Dow.  I  beUeve  It. 

Mr.  Ochs.  I  have  written  this  notice,  this 
Uttle  bit  of  information,  and  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  transportation.  I  know  that 
everyone  needs  more  money.  Everyone  needs 
housing.  Health  insurance  and  health  help 
is  very  much  needed  as  a  resvilt  of  recent 
White  House  Conference  sessions  that  have 
been  held.  But  this  transportation,  I  think, 
is  serious  and  I'm  awfully  happy  to  hear  you 
keep  asking  questions  back  and  forth  on 
transportation. 

Mr.  Dow.  I  didn't  get  the  point.  I  didn't 
really  think  of  that  much  untU  this  morning 
because  practlcaUy  every  witness  mentioned 
transportation. 

Mr.  Ochs.  There  are  many  legislators  who 
do  not  realize  the  seriousness  of  this.  So  111 
go  on  to  read.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the 
needs  of  senior  cltlxens  as  the  result  of  the 
many  committee  dlscussioDs  in  preparation 
for  the  coming  White  House  Conferenoe  on 
the  Aging  in  1971.  I'm  sure  that  a  number  of 
those  who  were  associated  with  this  confer- 
ence planning  program  have  referred  to  the 
work  that  has  already  gone  into  the  prepara- 
tion. I'm  sure  you  know  about  it.  I  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Orange  County  Task  Force 
for  planning  the  needs  of  the  White  House 
Conference.  Discussions  centered  around  in- 
come, bousing,  preretirement,  leisure  time, 
but  I  beUeve  the  most  Important  need  relat- 
ing to  senior  citizens  groujis  was  that  of,  as 
you  say,  transportation.  Quickly,  transporta- 
tion findings  centered  on,  first,  the  subsi- 
dization of  transportation  for  the  elderly. 
That  is  what  they're  aiming  at.  However,  be- 
fore folks  can  pay  for  tickets  for  tranqwrta- 
tlon,  there  must  be  adequate  transportation 
faculties  available.  We  have  heard  much  talk 
about  provlxloos  for  area  transportation.  The 
results  have  been  very  sadly  lacking. 
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To  back  up  my  point,  at  this  White  House 
Conferenoe  meeting  in  nshklll,  there  were 
some  160  to  aOO  persons.  I  sat  at  the  head 
table,  by  the  ^Maker's  platfonn,  and  they 
had  three  dillerent  discussions;  one  en  In- 
come, health,  and  housing,  aU  of  which  are 
of  major  Importance.  But  when  they  an- 
nounced that  they  were  going  to  rti««»ii«^ 
trans|>ortatlon,  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  that 
I  saw  from  the  crowd  showed  much  indivi- 
dual interest  in  that,  and  you  oould  almost 
hear  them  say,  "Yes,  let's  get  at  this.  This 
Is  the  thing  we  need." 

At  present  there  are,  as  Al  «»«—>»  has 
said,  22  different  clubs  in  Orange  Oounty 
that  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  61 
meetings  monthly.  These  groups  have  count- 
less opportunlUes  to  parUdpate  in  conmiun- 
ity  activities.  Clube  are  encouraged  to  carry 
on  visits  among  one  another  in  different 
communities.  Individuals  must  pass  up  these 
opportvinltles  to  supplement  their  smaU  in- 
comes because  of  lack  of  travel  arrange- 
ments. They  cau't  get  there  to  make  money. 
In  Club  60,  our  largest  senior  citizens  club 
in  Orange  County,  there  are  an  average  of 
15  or  16  people  a  night  who  have  to  pay  any- 
where from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars 
for  taxi  fare.  And  when  they  meet  once  a 
week — and  seniors  citizens  don't  want  to 
pass  up  this  one  meeting  might — and  when 
they  dont  pass  that  up,  that's  about  an 
average  of  six  doUars  out  of  the  Social  Soeu- 
rity  check,  and  they  cant  afford  it. 

One  bright  prospect  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem  could  be,  as  has  been  mentioned 
before,  the  cooperation  between  schools  and 
communities  with  school  bus  activity.  With 
supplemental  funds,  school  bus  programs 
coiUd  be  tapped  to  furnish  a  minimnnri  of 
one  bus  a  meeting  day  to  make  a  general 
route  through  the  community  for  senior 
citizens.  Since  the  buses  are  already  there, 
the  problem,  would  be  driver  personnel,  I 
Investigated  the  Insurance  end  of  this  and 
I  find  that  It's  the  bus'  duty  to  take  care 
of  the  insurance  part  of  the  program.  Cer- 
tainly, if  such  programs  as  RECAP  and  other 
community  action  programs  sponsored  f eder- 
aUy  can  provide  countless  bus  transporta- 
tion faclUtles  for  yoiuigsters  In  extensive 
summer  programs,  jtist  one  trip  for  ssnior 
citizens  per  week  would  not  be  asking  too 
much.  Senior  citizens  are  spending  unneces- 
sary funds  out  of  their  limited  Incomes  to 
hire  taxis  to  reach  these  much  needed  and 
desired  programs  of  recreation.  Those  who 
are  attending,  we  know  their  needs.  We  can 
hear  their  complaints.  The  concern  is  the 
greater  nxmiber  of  more  deserving  elderly 
who  are  unable  to  participate  because  of  In- 
ablUty  to  get  to  these  activities.  We  dont 
know  how  many  are  unable  to  get  there 
because  of  transportation.  We  are  only 
scratching  the  surface  on  the  number  of 
senior  citizens  that  we  are  now  nerving 

The  White  House  Conference  lu-ges  that 
minibus  transportation  be  considered  and 
that  school  buses  be  encouraged.  Further,  if 
and  when  such  programs  are  solved,  that 
this  committee  aisk  that  provisions  for  safety 
and  comfort  be  seriously  considered.  Such 
items  as  adaptable  hand  rails  for  entering 
and  leaving  the  buses,  lower  step  faclUtles — 
aU  those  I  think  should  be  considered  when 
this  program  is  expected.  Agam,  I  recall  the 
reaction  of  the  group  of  senior  citizens  at  the 
White  House  Conference  meeting  in  Pish- 
kUl.  They  reaUy  showed  that  there  Is  a  desire 
for  action.  Another  thing  coming  out  of 
the  White  House  Conference — I  don't  want 
to  appear  to  be  blowing  my  horn — but  one 
of  the  recommendations  is  that  each  oounty 
have  a  senior  citizens  coordinator,  whether 
it  be  me  or  whoever  It  is.  I  think  that  Orange 
County  is  to  be  commended  for  having  had 
the  foresight,  even  before  this  conference,  to 
establish  that  oflloe.  I  know  that  I'm  en- 
joying working  with  the  senior  citizens,  but 
whether  it  be  me,  or  no  matter  who  it  is, 
I  have  been  in  the  position  to  see  the  Im- 
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portance  of  someone  taking  care  of  their  in- 
terests throughout  the  county.  It's  nice  to 
be  here.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me. 

Mr.  Dow.  It's  nice  to  have  you.  Let  me 
ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Ochs.  How  many 
senior  citizens,  over  66  that  Is,  do  you  have 
In  Orange  County?  Have  you  got  a  rough 
Idea? 

Mr.  OcHs.  Yes.  there  are  approximately 
23,000. 

Mr.  Dow.  How  many  of  these  do  you  think 
have  an  income  of  less  than  $3,000?  Do  you 
have  any  idea? 

Mr.  Ochs.  Oh,  I  don't  have  that  idea.  A 
personal  guess,  I  would  say  a  third. 

Mr.  Dow.  A  third.  So  that  would  be  about 
8,000  people,  roughly,  that  have  an  Income 
of  less  than  $3,000. 

Mr.  OCRS.  Well,  three  thousand's  a  pretty 
low  figure  you're  working  on. 

Mr.  Dow.  Tes,  I  know,  especlaUy  theee 
days. 

Mr.  Ochs.  With  $9,000  you  must  go  to  the 
oounty  home,  Pm  afraid. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  let  me  ask  you  this.  How 
many  senior  citizens  are  there  In  aU  t2ie 
senior  citizen  ootmclls  and  groups  in  Orange 
County?  How  many  members? 

Mr.  Ochs.  We  have  some  2600;  this  Is  an 
approximate  figure.  2600  senior  citizens  reg- 
istered In  the  22  olubs. 

Mr.  Dow.  2600. 1  see. 

Mr.  OCRS.  Now  that's  very  low,  but  it's 
growing  aU  the  time.  For  instance,  yesterday 
right  in  this  room  here,  128  persons  regis- 
tered for  an  AABP  olub,  or  chapter,  that  wlU 
be  coming  official  within  a  month  or  so. 

Mr.  Dow.  Yes.  Well,  you're  doing  wonder- 
ful work  and  It's  m<Uring  progress,  but  out 
of  23,000  there  are  only  2600  active  in  these 
olubs  and,  as  you  say,  a  third  of  those  23,000, 
or  8,000,  are  real  poor  people.  So  you  see, 
there's  a  long  way  to  go.  If  the  ones  that 
you  know  and  see  in  the  clubs  are  having 
their  trials,  think  of  aU  these  people  that 
you  don't  see,  that  are  hidden  away 
somewhere. 

Mr.  Ochs.  That's  right.  And  it  Isnt  a 
financial  problem  with  them.  I  think  It's 
that  the  fadUty  isn't  there. 

Mr.  Dow.  Yes.  WeU,  that's  good  to  know 
and  I  think  transportation  would  be  one  ot 
the  keys  to  unlock  the  door,  woiUdn't  it? 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Ochs.  All  right,  A  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Zelsberg  are  going  to  be  the  next  wit- 
nesses. Are  they  here?  WlU  you  oome  xip? 

MX.     laXAXL     EXLSBXBG,     IIS     OmMXT     AVXirDX, 
NIWBtrRCH,    N.T. 

Mr.  Zelsbxxc.  WeU,  we're  newlyweds. 
only  44  years,  but  when  I  want  something 
she  says  "Qo  ahead,  dear."  I  oould  sit  here 
all  day  long  and  talk,  but  I'll  only  touch  on 
two  Items.  I  Uve  on  Oidney  Avenue,  near 
Carpenter. 

I'm  speaking  as  an  outraged  citizen.  May 
I  put  It  that  way? 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  that's  all  right.  We  want 
some  outraged  dtizens  here  today.  That's 
good.  You  go  ahead. 

Mr.  ZxTjCTCBO.  Okay.  Everybody  hollered 
about  transportation.  It's  a  weU  known  fact 
that  the  buses  in  the  morning  when  people 
are  going  to  work,  there  are  some  in  the  bus. 
Coming  home  from  work,  there  are  some 
people  in  the  buses.  The  rest  of  the  day  the 
buses  are  running  vacant  and  they  cant 
afford  to  run  them.  I  know  o<  a  case  where 
a  bus  came  in  from  WaUklU  to  the  bus  sta- 
tion on  Broadway  with  one  lady  in  It.  That 
Is  all.  Now  how  can  the  bus  company  af- 
ford to  run  a  bus  tor  people  who  can  afford 
only  a  bus.  They  can't  do  it.  And  so  some- 
where, somehow,  there  bee  to  be  some  kind 
of  subsidization  to  the  bus  company  to  make 
It  wortbwhUe  so  that  they  can  pay  a  driver 
to  show  up  to  run  that  bus  for  people  who 
can  afford  only  a  bus  and  not  a  taxi.  There 
is  a  system,  unless  it  has  been  drsstlcaUy 
changed,  one  of  the  taxi  companies  here 
in  Newtmrgh  that  I  know  takes  people  to 
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the  senior  dtlxena  dub  on  Wtsner  Avenue. 
Five  women  get  Into  it  and  the  total  cost 
for  the  first  two  Is  a  dollar.  The  next  three 
is  26  cents.  Five  people  are  riding  a  taxi 
for  $1.76,  which  is  80  cents  i4>lece.  niey 
get  picked  up  at  their  door.  They  do  not  have 
to  walk  to  where  a  bus  will  pass  by  and  pick 
them  up.  Now  I  believe  that  system  is  stlU 
going  on  right  now  and  I'm  sure  the  taxi 
companies  appredate  that  business  and  they 
do  send  cabs,  providing,  of  course,  one 
doesn't  live  up  in  the  Heights  and  one  lives 
on  let's  say,  Wlsner  Avenue  and  wants  to 
be  picked  up.  Four  or  five  or  six  women  can, 
in  one  location,  caU  a  cab,  get  together, 
share  the  cost,  and  35  cents  Is  not  a  dollar 
or  a  dollar  and  a  half,  like  someone  said 
before. 

Leaving  the  tran^ortation,  let's  get  back 
to  housing  for  our  senior  citizens  who  can- 
not afford  to  pay  $150  or  $175  a  month.  You, 
vmdoubtedly,  have  been  in  the  dty  of  Miami, 
correot?  Every  comer,  every  nook  that  you 
ride  in  Miami,  they  have  traUer  perks.  A 
lot  of  tiaUers,  a  lot  of  mobUe  homes  are 
parked  there  and  peofde  live  very  nicely 
within  their  means.  My  wife  and  I  went 
around  and  we  looked  at  some  lots.  They 
showed  us  a  lot  for  $26  a  month.  It  was  as 
good  as,  if  not  better  than,  some  of  the  lots 
here  in  town  where  they  get  fifty,  sixty,  or 
seventy  five,  and  they're  always  worried  that 
the  landlord  is  going  to  come  and  say  "I  need 
more  money."  And,  believe  me,  some  of  these 
mobUe  homes,  well,  they're  Just  not.  Why 
cant  we  have  faculties  here  In  Newburgh? 
There  Is  an  awfiU  lot  of  vacant  land.  Why 
can't  we  put  a  mobUe  home?  I'U  talk  about 
myself.  I  am  66  years  of  age.  I  can  no  longer 
do  any  gardening  or  any  snow  removal  and 
so  on  and  so  forth.  Why  did  I  have  to  buy 
an  expensive  home  In  order  to  Uve  there? 
We  looked  at  a  ooufHe  of  mobUe  homes,  and 
the  price  of  them,  fuUy  furnished,  was 
$4,220. 

This  was  about  a  year  ago.  list's  asstune  it 
went  up.  If  it  has  gone  up,  they  are  worth 
today  approximately  $5,000.  This  Is  a  whole 
lot  less  money  than  to  Uve  in  a  fifteen  or  a 
seventeen  thousand  doUar  home  which  is 
unobtainable  today.  You,  as  our  representa- 
tive, I  beUeve  you  ought  to  wcM'k  toward 
that  goal,  where  they  can  open  up  and  have 
some  decent  mobile  courts.  Let's  say  that 
each  senior  citizen  would  be  Interested  in 
buying  a  piece  of  the  lot  and  put  up  a  nice 
mobile  home  there.  Not  some  of  these  dirt 
roads  where  you  can't  get  in  and  out  in  the 
winter  time  or  in  the  spring  when  it's  rain- 
ing, you  go  through  a  lot  of  mud.  This  is 
not  my  idea  of  Uvlng.  I  woiUd  love  to  see 
somebody  with  authority  put  up  ten  or 
twenty  acres  of  land  which  is  available, 
blacktop  it,  give  it  some  trees,  give  it  some 
fiowers.  give  me  a  little  piece  of  land  right 
in  front  of  my  home.  My  wife  will  love  to 
putter  around,  raise  fiowers  and  so  on  and 
so  forth.  This  would  be  my  idea  of  a  home.  I 
wouldn't  have  to  go  to  senior  citizens.  At 
$5,000,  everybody  can  afford  to  pay  the  mort- 
gage and  the  taxes.  One  more  little  thing  I'd 
Uke  to  bring  up.  I  coiUd  sit  here  all  day,  be- 
lieve you  me.  For  22  years  I  paid  real  estate 
taxes  here  in  Newburgh.  I  never  had  a  child 
going  to  school  in  Newburgh.  When  we  ar- 
rived in  Newburgh,  my  daughter  was  18.  She 
was  all  done  with  school.  Yet  I  paid  school 
taxes.  We  had  another  piece  of  property  for 
12  years.  I  paid  school  taxes  and  so  on  and 
so  forth.  My  daughter  Is  quite  a  big  girl  now 
and  she  does  not  go  to  school,  nor  does  she 
have  anybody  going  to  school  in  the  greater 
Newburgh  area.  Why  can't  I  get  a  subsidy  en 
the  piece  of  property  I  own  at  the  present 
time?  Now  I  have  been  told  that  if  you  ap- 
ply to  City  HaU  for  a  subsidy,  jrou  have  to 
be  a  pauper  before  they  wUI  aUow  it.  Now  It 
seems  to  me  after  I  have  Invested  for  22 
years,  plus  12  on  another  piece  of  property, 
never  having  received  one  penny  of  benefit. 
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that  now  at  the  age  of  66 — Ood  knows  when 
tomorrow  is  for  me — why  can't  I  enjoy  less 
taxes  so  that  my  home  doesn't  cost  me  as 
much  as  it  costs  me  today.  Now  like  I  said, 
I  could  keep  going  aU  day.  This  is  something 
you  should  look  into.  There  is  so  much  land. 
I  can  name  you  three  or  four  areas  where 
they  can  put  up,  I'U  bet  you,  a  good  2,000 
mobUe  homes  which  would  mcJce  a  lot  of  se- 
nior citizens  happy,  and  the  cost  would  be  a 
whole  lot  less.  You  wouldnt  have  to  be  in 
a  project  with  a  bunch  of  noisy  kids,  God 
bless  them.  Kids  have  to  Uve,  and  they  have 
to  make  noise,  but  at  my  age,  my  wife  and 
I  love  peace  and  qiilet.  Out  in  a  senior  citi- 
zens group  where  they  have  mobUe  homes, 
there  is  less  chance  of  having  little  young- 
sters run  around.  Now  I'd  give  my  right  arm 
for  a  Uttle  youngster.  I  love  them.  But  there 
are  times  when  I  want  peace  and  quiet. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  you're  good  to  C4»ne  here, 
Mr.  Zelsberg,  and  your  idea  of  mobile  homes 
Is  a  good  one.  That's  the  first  time  it's  been 
brought  up  today. 

Mr.  Zklsbkxg.  Why  cant  we  have  it? 

Iilr.  Dow.  I  don't  know.  Pm  going  to  check 
into  It. 

Mr.  7iKT,sBxao.  Why  do  they  have  it  in  every 
nook  and  comer  in  &Qami?  Why  not  here? 
There's  a  lot  of  vacant  land  here.  Why? 

Mr.  Dow.  I  think  the  older  people  in 
Miami  are  the  ones  that  have  more  money. 

Mr.  ZxLSBEXG.  I  cant  agree  with  you  there. 
There  are  a  lot  of  poor  people  living  in 
mobile  homes.  If  you're  rich,  you  buy  a 
condomlnliun  for  20  or  30,000  doUars.  These 
are  the  rich  people.  We  can't  afford  a  $20,000 
or  $30,000  condominium.  We  can  afford  a 
$5,000  traUer,  rather  than  an  $18,000  home. 
This  is  what  I'd  love. 

Mr.  Dow.  I'm  going  to  check  into  the 
economics  of  it.  Maybe  we'U  get  an  answer. 

Let  me  check  it  out  and  111  let  you  know. 

Mr.  ZrT,aBKBn.  Thank  you. 

MKS.     ISKAEL     ZKLSBKXG,     IIS     OmNXT     AVXNTTK, 
NXWBUBOH,  N.T. 

Mrs.  ZxLSBXKG.  I  want  to  talk  about  why 
we  have  to  be  limited  to  $1680  a  year,  when 
a  person  is  getting  less  than  $200  a  month — 
that's  for  both  of  us.  I  am  not  old  enough 
to  get  Medicare.  I'm  a  sick  woman.  He  Is 
limited  to  a  certain  amount  a  year  for  both 
him  and  me  and  he  has  to  pay  medical  bUls. 
Why  can't  it  be  treated  the  same  way  as 
retirement,  because  If  a  person  is  earning 
more,  he's  paying  more,  he  continues  to  pay, 
right? 

Mr.  Dow.  That's  right. 

Mrs.  Zklsberc.  So  why  can't  that  be  lifted, 
Instead  of  saying  you  have  to  pay  it  until 
you're  70  and  after  70,  the  sky's  the  limit? 
How  many  people  Uve  to  70  and  how  many 
people  can  work  after  70.  That's  just  like  a 
teaser.  What  does  a  person  do  with  medical 
blUs.  Food  Is  not  the  problem,  because  at 
our  age,  we  don't  require  too  much.  The 
main  thing  that  we  reqtUre  is  medical  bills 
and  when  you  walk  into  a  doctor's  office  and 
you  walk  out,  it's  no  less  than  $20  for  that 
visit,  indudlng  the  prescription  and  every- 
thing. You  can't  afford  that  if  you're  getting 
less  than  $200  Social  Security  and  with  the 
$30  a  week  that  they  allow  you,  it  stUl  doeent 
bring  It  up  to  the  point  where  you  can 
afford  to  pay  rent  and  everything.  We  bought 
property  because  Urbcm  Renewal  took  our 
house  away  and  they  didn't  give  us  enough 
to  be  able  to  buy  a  decent  home.  Anything 
decent  was  $17,000,  so  we  bought  a  dUapl- 
dated  place  and  we  put  $8,500  above  what 
we  got  and  we  have  a  tenant.  Now,  I  tried 
to  apply  to  Medicaid  and  they  told  me  that 
we  have  an  Income  property.  We  have  no 
income  property.  The  tenant  only  helps  us 
to  keep  the  place,  see,  and  our  end  of  it  Is 
$75-  a  month,  which  I  couldn't  get  if  I  went 
outrand  tried  to  get  an  apartment.  We  did 
that  too.  So  that's  the  ozUy  thing  that  I'm 
crabbing  about.  Do  something  for  the  elderly 
where  medical  bUls  are  concerned.  If  that  Is 
eased  up,  then  they  can  get  along. 
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Mr.  Dow.  Well,  thank  you,  itn.  ZtUbwg. 

Now  our  next  witness  Is  Mr.  Horkan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senior  Cltlsens  of  Putnam 
County.  Olad  to  have  you,  Mr.  HOrkan. 

m.  JOHN  BOBKAM,  SKmOB  CITIZKNB  OV  FX7T1TAM 
OOTTMTT.    KATONAH    ROAO,    IjUCZ    CASICEL,    M.T. 

Mr.  HoBXAN.  Thank  you.  Back  to  the  same 
ttatlng — tranq>ortatlon  and  housing.  But 
transportation  In  our  area.  In  Putnam 
Oounty,  U  the  most  lmp(Htant.  They  all 
talked  about  the  buses,  but  I  will  say  one 
^thlng  that  I  find  out  from  the  bus  drivers: 
that  they  get  paid  aU  year  roimd  anyhow. 
So  they're  off  July  and  August.  Why  couldnt 
they  assign  half  dozen  of  those  guys  to  drive 
buses  for  the  old  people,  Just  for  shopping 
and  taking  them  to  medical  centers  and  hoe- 
pltals  and  so  forth.  Nothing  else.  They  said 
they  get  their  two  or  three  weeks'  vacation 
and  after  the  vacation,  they  go  back  painting 
the  school  or  whatever  It  Is.  So,  they're  still 
on  the  Job  all  summei.  They  could  help 
out  the  older  people,  dent  you  think? 

Mr.  Dow.  Sounds  that  way. 

Mr.  HoBKAN.  There  isnt  much  more  I  can 
say,  because  everything  has  been  covered 
here  and  I  know  a  lot  of  people  took  a  little 
more  time  than  they  should,  but  that's  not 
me.  Thank  you  very  much,  everybody. 

Mr.  Dow.  Thaiik  you.  All  right,  ova  next 
witness  Is  Mr.  Theodore  Pltzmaurlee,  Director 
of  the  Newburgh  Office  of  Social  Security. 
MX.  THioDOU  rrrzKAirucK,   DnxcroR,   mrw- 

BTTKCH  OmcS  Of  SOCIAL  SECUBTTT,  473  BSOAO- 
WAT,  NSWBUBCH,  ».T. 

Mr.  FrrzicATrBxcB.  Tm  glad  you  have  It  right. 
The  newspi4>er  was  off  the  mark.  Preparation 
for  retirement  means  a  lot  of  things,  but, 
In  our  case,  the  senior  dtlaens  approaching 
retirement  age  are  running  Into  problems 
when  they  have  failed  to  make  any  prepiua- 
tlon.  Everybody  wants  to  receive  their  Social 
Security  check  as  soon  as  possible  and  lack 
of  preparation  Is  one  of  the  difficulties  that 
come  In  the  administration  of  the  program. 
This  .Is  not  something  you're  going  to  do 
anything  about,  but  I  Just  wanted  It  aired. 

Mr.  Dow.  You're  trying  to  help  these  peo- 
ple understand  It. 

Mr.  PrtzMAUxicx.  We're  looking  for  all  ave- 
nues of  getting  the  message  across  about 
preparing  for  retirement.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
of  course,  women  are  the  ones  who  control 
most  of  the  Social  Security  benefits  so  that 
In  many  cases,  they're  eligible  for  payments 
and  are  not  aware  of  It.  What  we  have  tried 
to  do  In  the  last  year  and  half  Is  to  get  across 
the  message  of  telephoning  first  and  the 
reason  Is  that  many  times  the  person  has  a 
question  or  two,  and  they  can  be  resolved 
by  the  Individual  at  the  Social  Security  office 
giving  the  answers,  giving  directions,  giving 
Information,  giving  advice,  everything  that's 
necessary.  Preparing  for  retirement  also 
means  to  us  and,  hopefully,  to  senior  workers 
that  they  are  aware  of  the  Idea  of  ^plying 
ahead  of  time.  And,  of  course,  I'm  simply 
talking  about  two  or  three  months  before 
they  reach  68  or  before  they  stop  working. 
Pretty  much  the  same  thing  applies  for  the 
disabled  and  that  Is  that  Individuals  who 
are  working  and  become  disabled  too  fre- 
quentty  delay  getUng  in  touch  with  the  So- 
cial Security  office.  We  say,  "if  you're  unaUe 
to  work,  file  a  claim."  The  reason  for  our 
siiggestlon  for  early  action  Is  tliat  this  would 
allow  the  processing  time,  which  takes  a  good 
two  to  three  months,  to  correspond  with  the 
waiting  period  that's  in  the  law,  and  this 
has  been  working  out  pretty  well.  The  mes- 
sage Is  getting  through  by  means  of  the 
unions  and  by  means  of  the  personnel  direc- 
tors, but  we're  also  bringing  it  up  here  on 
the  basis  of  the  additional  people  who  can 
bring  the  message  back  home.  A  word  about 
Medicare.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Dow.  Let  m»  ask  you  one  question.  Hi. 
Pltsmaurlce.  Are  you  talking  about  elderly 
pteple  who  have  disabilities  or  anybody? 
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Mr.  PmicATTBicB.  No,  people  under  66. 

Mr.  Dow.  Under  65.  I  see.  Supposing  you're 
35  years  old.  You're  saying  that  anybody 
that  has  a  disability  should  Immediately  re- 
port to  the  Social  Security  office?  Is  that 
what  you're  saying? 

Mr.  PnzKAUBicx.  To  avoid  the  dUBcultlee 
that  come  up  with  Individuals  who  have 
waited  a  year  and  half,  two  years,  and  even 
five  years  and  longer  before  they  get  In  touch 
with  us  to  file  a  claim.  They  can  just  simply 
lose  benefits  by  Inaction. 

So  we're  saying  check  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity office  because  If  there's  any  possibility 
of  payments,  then  the  thing  to  do  Is  to  file 
a  claim  rather  than  to  be  wondering  about 
It  at  home. 

I'm  sure  that  Medicare  has  been  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  problems  of  the  senior  citizens. 
For  one  thing,  we  would  say  that  our  office 
Is  not  called  upon  for  assistance  as  often  as 
we  think  it  might  be.  For  Instance,  there  is 
red  tape  involved  and  there's  no  way  of 
avoiding  It  and  some  senior  citizens  get  very 
easily  disgusted  and  discouraged.  We  would 
say  "try  to  bear  with  It."  The  people  who 
are  running  the  program  are  human,  Just 
like  you  and  me,  and  mistakes  can  happen. 
For  Instance,  there  are  proper  techniques  of 
filling  out  the  applications  for  reimburse- 
ment and  they  can  very  easily  be  goofed 
up.  So.  If  the  Individual  gets  In  touch  with 
one  of  our  Interviewers  In  the  office,  they 
should  be  able  to  get  skilled  Information  on 
how  to  do  It  the  best  way. 

Actually,  I  wanted  to  end  with  the  Idea  of 
stressing  this  point  of  telephoning  the  Social 
Security  office,  because  we  can  do  Just  about 
everything  by  telephone.  A  claim  can  be 
filled  In;  Information  can  be  given  out;  we 
can  take  a  change  of  address,  and  many 
other  things  by  telephone.  And  It  will  save 
Individuals  the  time  and  difficulty  of  getting 
Into  the  office  In  most  cases. 

Mr.  Dow.  Oood.  Well,  I  think  It  was  very 
good  of  you  to  come  and  give  us  these  help- 
ful hints. 

Mr.  FrrzMAURicB.  If  there  are  any  ques- 
tions, 1  woiild  assume  that  they  should  be 
taken  up  with  the  Social  Secxirlty  office  and 
not  here  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Dow.  That's  right  becavise  we  have 
so  many  witnesses  here.  Well,  I  appreciate 
that  you  took  the  trouble  to  come  In  and 
see  ua,  Mr.  Pltzmaurlee.  That's  very  good. 

iSr.  FrrzMAtTBicE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Dow.  Thank  you.  All  right,  our  next 
one  is  Mrs.  Olnn. 

MBS.    ANGEL    GtNN,    MONTICELLO    SXNIOB    CTn- 
ZKNS    CLXTB,    MONTICXLLO,    KEW    TOBK 

Mrs.  OiNN.  Now,  I  am  representing  the 
Montlcello  group.  We  have  280  members. 

Mr.  Dow.  Yes,  I've  been  up  there. 

Mrs.  Qoitt.  Yes,  I  know  you  have.  But  we 
have  no  housing,  and  we  have  no  meeting 
place. 

We  woiild  like  your  help  in  securing  a 
meeting  place  for  us.  A  lot  of  the  seniors 
are  alone,  and  they  really  have  no  place  to 
meet  and  they  look  forward  to  this  one  day 
In  the  week  that  they  meet.  We  have  one 
day  that  they  can  play  ganies  and  It  woxild 
be  very  nice.  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  dont 
think  half  of  them  eat  properly  because  they 
are  alone  and  they  don't  take  care  of  them- 
selves. A  meeting  hall  for  us  Is  very  Impor- 
tant. Is  there  any  way  you  can  help  us  to 
secure  It? 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  111  try.  But  I'm  not  the 
mayor  of  Montlcello.  Ill  do  what  I  can. 

Mrs.  OnfN.  I  understand.  And  also,  we 
would  like  to  have  health  aides.  Some  of 
them  need  health  and  also  housekeeping 
aides.  And  Is  there  any  way  for  us  to  get 
glasses  and  dentures  on  Medicare? 

Mr.  Dow.  I  don't  know.  Mayl>e  somebody 
else  knows  here. 

Mrs.  OiNN.  Well,  there  Is  no  way  as  far  as 
I  know,  as  far  as  the  law  goes  now.  But  can 
we  get  it?  I  think  If  you  would  say  some- 
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thing  to  our  mayor  or  to  our  supervlBors, 
that  would  help  us  in  getting  our  housing 
and  also  our  meeting  place,  you  see. 

Mr.  Dow.  Now,  when  you  say  housing,  you 


Mrs.  QvKv.  Living  quarters  because  than 
U  a  shortage  of  Uvlng  quartars  In  Montt- 
ceUo.  Wow  they  have  urban  Benewal.  They 
threw  down  a  lot  of  these  old  places  irtiloh 
were  reasonable  and  the  seniors  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  the  big  rentals  of  $160  or  $175 
a  month.  So  we  would  like  to  have  some 
hdp  In  that  If  possible. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  I'U  try. 

Mrs.  OufN.  And,  of  course,  our  Social 
Security— I  know  you're  working  tat  an 
Increase. 

Mr.  Dow.  You  know  the  House  passed  a 
bill  last  week  that  would  raise  the  Social 
Security  five  percent  next  year.  It  would 
relax  the  requlromenta  Tor  welfare.  The 
people  on  welfare  could  still  keep  their 
homes.  llMre  have  been  some  benefits  in 
this  blU.  It  will  have  a  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ment. I  still  dont  think  it's  enough,  but 
that's  all  we  got  through  the  House.  It's 
going  to  the  Senate  and  It  may  be  changed 
when  It's  over  there.  I  dont  know.  I  hope 
they  make  it  better. 

Mrs.  amN.  Well.  I  hope  so,  because  what 
they  get  now  Is  peanuts. 

Mr.  Dow.  Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Mrs.  QiMN.  I  mean  It's  really  not  enough 
with  the  cost  of  living.  It's  going  up  every 
day. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU.  I  wUl  get  in  touch  with 
the  city  fathers  tip  there. 

Mr.  Dow.  Our  next  witness  Is  Mrs.  Dorothy 
K.  Morris.  HI,  Mrs.  Morris.  Mn.  Morria  to 
the  representative  of  the  Retired  Teaohen 
of  Orange  County. 

MBS.  OOBOTHT  K.  MOBXI8,  BBTIBBD  TKACBOS 
or  OBAMOB  OOTTMTT  OBANO  AVZinTB,  MJ>.  #  IS 
MBWBUBGB,  KTW  TOBK 

Mrs.  MoRBis.  That's  right.  We  have  Just 
a  few  things  that  we're  Interested  in,  but 
we're  vitally  Interested  in  these  few.  First, 
as  you  know,  we  have  been  writing  to  the 
Members  In  Washington,  in  Congress,  about 
the  exemption  of  the  first  $6,000  of  retire- 
ment Income  from  taxation.  We're  going  to 
work  on  that,  and  work  very  bard  to  see  If 
we  can  get  that  through.  However,  we  vUl 
lend  our  hand.  Another  thing  that  we  are 
Interested  In  and  I'm  glad  the  man  trom 
the  Social  Security  office  is  here,  we  would 
like  the  death  benefit  under  Social  Security 
to  be  raised  to  $760.  I  believe  now  it's  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $226?  $266.  We  have  what 
we  call  writing  letter  campaigns.  Right  here 
in  Orange  County  vro  feel  there's  a  dire  need 
for  additional  nursing  homes  and  extended 
care  facilities.  As  most  of  you  people  know, 
there  is  no  nursing  home  in  Orange  County 
that  is  accredited  imder  Medicare  except 
Orange  Farms  and  that  has  been  for  the 
past  six  or  seven  years  to  my  knowledge.  I 
know  that  Social  Security  does  not  put  iq> 
the  nursing  homes.  It's  organizations,  oluba, 
groups  of  people,  perhaps,  who  band  together. 
However,  we  would  like  to  work  on  that  so 
that  we  would  have  more  than  one  nursing 
home  In  Orange  County  that  would  be 
accredited  for  Medicare. 

Now  under  Medicare,  of  course,  the  person 
as  you  know  If  you  have  a  nursing  home  that 
is  accredited  under  Medicare,  your  first  30 
days  are  free.  Thn  next  80  days,  you  pay 
approximately  $10  a  day.  After  that  time, 
yoiu:  dally  fee  Jumps  to  i4>proxlmately  $86 
a  day.  So  it  to  to  your  advantage  to  have 
nursing  homes  accredited  under  Medicare 
in  order  to  get  your  credit  under  what  to 
allowed  to  you. 

Now  we're  atoo  Interested  In  the  pubUc  and 
private  pension  reform.  Of  coiuae,  I  know 
thto  to  State.  However,  I  think  the  FManl 
government  to  going  to  do  """i^^hlng  aboot 
the  private  pejaslon  plans,  the  putaUe  j'^titl^r 
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plans.  I  would  like  to  mention  that  there 
are  8,400  aged  teachers  who  are  receiving 
$2,700  or  less  in  New  York  State.  I  know 
there  are  many  people  who  are  not  under 
pension.  However,  we  who  are  under  a 
pension  would  like  to  see  thto  change. 

Teachers  who  retired  In  1970  and  Just 
June,  1971,  average  $7,140  pension.  Now  you 
can  imagine  how  the  teachers  feel  who  retired 
many  years  ago  and  are  living  on  an  aver- 
age of  $2,700,  and  many  are  not  getting  that. 
It  starts  at  $2,100,  but  thto  to  the  average. 

Now,  the  retired  teachers,  we  are  not  repre- 
sented on  our  own  retirement  board.  We 
have  a  retirement  system  with  billions  of 
dollars  In  reserve  and  what  we  are  going  to 
try  and  do  now  to  try  and  get  a  higher  pen- 
sion for  these  teachers  who  are  on  $2,100  a 
year.  I  think  the  Federal  government  might 
help  along  that  line,  too.  There  are  other 
things  that  we  would  like  to  ask  for.  but 
these  are  the  majority  of  the  ones  that  we 
would  like.  There  have  been  articles  In  the 
Long  Island  paper — the  teachers  are  more 
active  down  there — In  regard  to  this  pension 
system,  and  they  feel  that  the  publicity  that 
1(1  given  these  older  teachers,  in  their  late 
seventies  and  eighties,  on  the  lower  pensions. 
It  would  have  to  come  from  publicity  because 
we've  been  trying  for  several  years  to  get 
that  raise  and  the  New  York  State  Legislatture 
seems  to  Ignore  us. 

Of  coiu-se,  we  would  like  reduced  fares  for 
the  elderly  when  traveling  on  Interstate 
transportation  systems.  We  are  Interested  in 
that.  We  would  like  to  have  reduced  fares 
for  the  older  people  in  theaters  and  places 
of  amusement.  That  would  take  In  everyone, 
of  course,  not  Just  the  retired  teachers. 
That's  all  I  have  to  say  now.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well.  Mrs.  Morris,  we  appreciate 
your  coming  and  you  brought  up  some  points 
that  nobody  else  did.  That's  valuable  to 
know. 

The  Federal  government  to  thinking  now 
about  passage  of  legislation  that  would  cover 
pensions  and  retirement  throughout  the 
coimtry  and  establish  certain  uniform  rules. 
I  thlok  it's  in  the  wind,  but  I  stUl  think  it's 
a  few  years  before  it  vtlll  happen. 

Our  next  witness  to  Mrs.  John  Rupsto  of 
Poughkeepsie.  New  York.  Mrs.  Rupsls  is  rep- 
resenting Mayor  Flore  of  the  City  of  Pough- 
keepsie. 

MBS.  JOHN  BUPSIS,  BKPBXSXNTATIVX  OV  MATOB 
LOUIS  FIOBX  OP  POU0HKXEP8IS,  13  HOOKXR 
AVXNUX,  POtrOHKEKPSIK,  N.T. 

Mrs.  RupsiB.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dow,  and 
thank  you  for  the  letter  that  you  sent  me  in 
reply  to  the  Inquiry  I  made  about  the  drop- 
ping of  the  program  for  senior  citizens,  the 
meato  for  seniors.  I  wrote  and  said  that  our 
mayor  had  asked  me  to  write  you  about  It 
because  yft  were  going  to  try  to  Inaugurate 
It  in  Poughkeepsie  and  you  wrote  and  said 
that  you  have  expressed  your  concern  to 
Secretary  Richardson  about  this  matter. 

We  thank  you  for  your  Interest.  I  made 
notes  as  the  other  folks  spoke,  and  I  will 
Just  address  myself  to  them.  The  first  thing 
I  want  to  say  to  I  think  that  the  senior 
citizens'  main  problem  to  that  they  don't 
realize  the  value  of  being  here  long  enough 
to  mature.  You  know,  the  only  cure  for 
getting  old  to  to  die  young  and  I  don't  think 
many  of  us  like  that  alternative,  do  you? 
Now.  with  regard  to  their  money  problems, 
I  think  that  we  should  not  because  I  am  one 
of  them,  we  should  not  be  penalized  for  hav- 
ing been  provident.  At  many  times.  It  has 
been  very  difficult  to  have  saved  the  money 
to  buy  a  house.  And  now.  under  the  allow- 
ance of  60  percent  of  the  real  tax,  in  most 
cases  not  only  the  school  tax.  Social  Security, 
at  least  in  our  city,  is  included  as  part  of 
that  income.  We  don't  think  that  thto  should 
be.  That  pension,  which  has  been  saved  all 
of  these  years,  should  not  now  have  to  be 
taxed. 
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And.  of  course,  transportation  to  of  prime 
Importance.  I  was  at  the  same  hearing  Mrs. 
Coombs  attended  regarding  the  bus  program 
In  Poughkeepsie  and  I  do  think  that  the 
mayor  to  going  to  solve  It,  Mrs.  Coombs, 
with  three  brand  new  buses  that  are  coming 
shortly. 

Mr.  Dow.  Will  they  be  exclusively  for 
older  people? 

Mrs.  RcFsis.  No.  they  wiU  be  clty-wide. 
Congressman. 

Mr.  Dow.  Clty-wlde.  Are  they  school  buses? 

Mrs.  Rupsis.  Oh,  no,  they're  brand  new 
buses,  regular  city  street  buses. 

Mr.  Dow.  Does  the  c'ty  now  have  a  trans- 
portation system? 

Mrs.  Rttpsis.  You  could  hardly  call  It  that. 
The  buses  nm  occasionally.  I  think  that's 
the  best  way  to  put  It. 

Mr.  Dow.  Thto  to  Just  putting  more  buses 
in  the  system. 

Mrs.  Rttpsis.  We  hope  to  withdraw  the 
franchise  from  the  folks  who  now  have  it 
Etnd  In  all  probability  thto  will  have  to  be  a 
municipally  operated  system.  Now,  I  cant 
remember  who  said  It,  but  somebody  said 
one  time  "Youth  must  be  served,  lest  it  die." 
I  think  that  perhaps  those  of  use  who  are 
senior  citizens  make  too  much  fuss  about  the 
needs  of  the  young.  If  as  many  people  had 
appeared  here  today  to  present  the  problems 
of  children,  the  same  kind  of  things  we've 
heard  today  about  the  older  people,  we  would 
mobilize.  Something  must  be  done  for  these 
children.  And  something  must  be  done  for 
the  more  mature  people.  We  need  the  young; 
they  are  the  yeast  of  life.  But  the  older  people 
I  like  to  compare  with  the  fiour  that's  been 
through  the  grist  mill.  And  only  by  putting 
the  yeast  with  the  fiour  are  we  going  to  have 
a  really  acceptable  way  of  living.  And  the 
mature  population  has  tolled  to  provide  all 
the  wonderful  things  that  we  have,  both 
young  and  older.  And  whatever  to  provided 
them  to  merely  a  return  on  their  Investment 
and  not  a  gift  and  I  think  that  they  should 
realize  this  and  it  would  give  their  spirits  a 
lift. 

Now,  I'm  happy  to  know  about  the  bill 
you  proposed  to  have  Income  tax  take  care 
of  school  taxes.  Thto  to  fair  because  many, 
many  families  of  good  means  live  In  apart- 
ment houses  and  they  have  the  children 
who  are  going  to  school.  To  be  sure,  their 
landlord  pays  a  tax,  but  not  in  proportion 
to  those  of  us  who  own  real  proprety  and  are 
on  limited  Incomes.  I  think  it  would  be  only 
right  and  proper  that  the  city  schooto  would 
be  used  for  centers  for  the  senior  citizens. 
Why  would  they  scrounges  aroimd  to  find  a 
place  that  would  be  supported,  perhaps,  by 
their  contributions?  The  public  schools  are 
used  for  other  amusements  for  the  younger 
people.  They  should  be  used  equally  so  for 
the  older  people  who  provide  the  schooto  In 
the  first  place. 

Now.  the  housing  situation  to  poor.  In  our 
city  it's  being  compounded  because  the  gov- 
ernor has  Just  appropriated  $360,000  to  de- 
molish 44  perfectly  good  homes  In  our  dty  to 
make  way  for  the  proposed  east-west  arterial 
highway  and  I  am  chairman  of  a  committee 
that  says,  "YouYe  not  coming  through,"  but 
we  don't  know  yet.  We're  still  working  on 
that.  In  defense  of  Urban  Renewal,  because 
rm  a  member  of  that  board,  we  do  relocate 
everyone  that  we  displace.  That  Is  the  law. 
The  State  Transportation  Department  Is  not 
doing  that  in  getting  ready  for  this  highway. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  elderly  folks  call- 
ing me  from  time  to  time.  Among  other 
things,  they  haven't  received  one  cent  for 
their  houses,  but  they  are  presently  paying 
the  State  rent,  because  when  the  State  makes 
a  map  of  your  property,  they  take  a  vested 
interest.  You  begin  to  pay  rent,  but  you 
dont  have  a  down  payment  for  a  new  home. 
This  to  not  fair.  And  as  regards  the  ntimber 
of  people  who  come  to  the  centers,  Congress- 
man, not  all  senior  citizens  are  "Joiners."  I 
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am  not,  but  there  are  thousands  of  us  who 
are  alive  and  I'm  happy  that  you  are  someone 
In  our  corner  because  my  next  remark,  other- 
wise, would  be  In  really  i>oor  taste.  I  want 
the  senior  citizens  to  realize  what  a  voting 
force  you  are.  You  comprise  the  larg^t  single 
block  in  thto  country.  Your  elected  offidato 
will  have  to  do  your  bidding  If  you  let  It  be 
known,  right.  Congressman? 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS.  LIBRARY 
OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PXNNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.   PULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  put  into 
the  Congressional  Record  the  fine  cal- 
endar of  events  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  the  month  of  August  1971.  This 
interesting  calendar  of  events  follows: 
Calxndab  or  EIvents  in  the  Libbabt  or 
CONOBXSS — Attoust  1071 
new  exhxbti 

2.  Cordell  Hull.  An  exhibit  from  the  Cordell 
Hull  Papers  marking  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  former  Secretary  of  State. 
Included  are  some  of  the  major  accompllsh- 
ments  of  hto  52  years  of  public  service:  the 
development  of  the  "good  neighbor"  policy 
In  UjS.  relations  with  South  America,  hto 
authorship  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Pro-am, 
the  estaUishment  of  a  nonpartisan  foreign 
policy  during  World  War  n,  and  hto  role  in 
the  creation  of  the  United  Nations.  In  the 
Manuscript  Reading  Room.  Third  Floor,  An- 
nex Building,  through  October  80. 

CONTDTDINa   EXHIBITS 

Library  Showcase  Exhibit:  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Robert  Owen,  founder 
of  the  Utopian  community  of  New  Harmony, 
Indiana.  In  the  west  foyer.  Ground  Floor. 
Main  Building,  through  August  31. 

White  House  News  Photographers  Aaaocto- 
tion  28th  Annual  Exhibit.  Prlzewlnnlng  pho- 
tographs of  1970.  In  the  central  corridors. 
Ground  Floor,  Main  Building,  through  Au- 
gust 31. 

Note:  A  catalog  of  the  above  exhibition  is 
available  upon  request  at  the  Information 
Counter.  Oround  Floor  Entrance,  Main 
Building.  Mail  orders  are  not  accepted. 

Trains  In  Music:  Railroads  as  Depleted 
In  the  Collections  of  the  Music  Division. 
Colorful  sheet  music  covers  ranging  from 
10th-century  European  and  American  prints 
to  recent  publications.  In  the  foyer  of  the 
Coolldge  Auditorium  and  In  the  northwest 
corridor.  Ground  Floor,  Main  Building,  for 
an  Indefinite  period. 

Original  Cartoons  and  Cover  Drawings  by 
Arttots  of  the  New  Yorker  Magazine.  Draw- 
ings made  during  the  war  years  of  the  1940's 
and  the  intervening  years  up  to  the  recent 
past,  including  works  by  Peter  Amo,  Oluyas 
Williams,  George  Price,  Saul  Steinberg, 
Charles  Saxon,  and  Mlscha  Rlchter.  In  the 
north  and  northeast  corridors.  Ground  Floor, 
Main  Building,  throTigh  August  81. 

Prints  and  Photographs  Division  Recent 
Acqutoitlons.  Among  the  works  displayed  are 
photographs  by  Mathew  Brady,  Alexander 
Rodchenko,  and  Jerry  Uelsmann,  and  con- 
temporary prints  by  Milton  Avery,  Lester 
Johnson.  Alexander  Lleberman,  and  Peter 
Milton.  In  the  south  and  southeast  corridors, 
Oround  Floor.  Main  Building,  through  Sep- 
tember 30. 

2and  National  Exhibition  of  Prints.  A  se- 
lection of  original  prints,  chosen  by  a  jTiry 
of  a  curator  and  two  artists,  from  current 
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yrotts  submitted  by  contemporary  piint- 
makera.  In  ttae  west  gallery,  Flnt  Floor,  Main 
Building,  tbrougb  September  7. 

Note :  A  catalog  of  the  above  exhibition  ia 
available  upon  request  at  the  Information 
Counter,  Ground  Floor  Entrance,  Main 
Building.  Mall  orders  are  not  accepted. 

Sesqulcentennlal  of  Maine's  Statehood. 
Approximately  200  rare  books,  pamphlets, 
broadsides,  manuscripts,  engraved  and  litho- 
graphic prints,  photographs,  maps,  drawings, 
and  newspapers.  On  view  in  the  north  and 
south  galleries,  First  Floor,  Main  Building, 
through  September  6. 

Oabrlela  Mistral:  Life  and  Works  of  Latin 
America's  First  Nobel  Prize  Winner.  Works 
depleting  her  life  (1889-1967)  as  poet,  essay- 
ist, teacher,  and  diplomat.  In  the  Hispanic 
Fotmdatlon,  Second  Floor,  Main  Building, 
through  August  31. 

Fifty  Books  of  the  Tear  1970.  Books 
selected  by  a  jury  of  the  American  Institute 
of  On4>hlc  Arts  for  their  design  quality.  In 
the  Rare  Book  Room,  Second  Floor,  Main 
Building,  through  August  31. 

People's  Republic  of  China  Law  Materials. 
A  rare  Communist  Chinese  legal  dociunent 
on  justice  and  the  law  In  pre-1949  China,  and 
basic  statutory  materials  and  law  journals 
from  poet-1949  China.  In  the  foyer  of  the 
Law  Library,  Second  Floor,  Main  Building, 
through  September  30. 

Religions  In  Japan.  Blbllogiaphlee,  books, 
and  illviatratlons  depicting  the  history  and 
Influence  of  Shlntoism.  Buddhism,  Christi- 
anity, and  "New  Religions."  On  the  Fifth 
Floor,  Annex  Building,  through  August  31. 

CRILDaKIf'S  BOOK  SECTION 

As  port  of  his  research  in  colonial  history, 
an  American  history  professor  requests  infor- 
mation about  a  colonial  child's  reading;  a 
public  library  inquires  as  to  what  children's 
books  Clara  Barton  would  have  shared  with 
her  children  In  1853:  a  reader  requests  a  list 
ot  Important  foreign  children's  books  re- 
cently translated  and  published  in  the  United 
States — there  are  only  a  few  among  niunerous 
queries  by  visitors,  telephone  inquirers,  and 
correspondents  bandied  every  year  by  the 
Children's  Book  Section  of  the  Llbrvy  of 
Congress.  Established  March  1963  to  provide 
reference  and  Ubllographic  services  to  Oov- 
emment  officials,  children's  librarians,  pub- 
lishers, writers,  illustrators,  and  the  general 
public,  the  Section  also  recommends  chil- 
dren's literature  for  acquisition  by  the  Li- 
brary, Identifies  major  gaps  in  the  existing 
collections,  prepares  and  publishes  bibliog- 
raphies, and  gains  better  bibliographical  con- 
trol over  the  Library's  ooUectlooa. 

The  Library's  general  collections  contain 
an  estimated  150,000  children's  books.  These 
Include,  in  addition  to  American  and  British 
publications,  many  shelves  of  foreign-lan- 
guage books  acquired  through  exchange  or 
purchase.  Approximately  16,000  children's 
books  form  part  of  the  collections  of  the 
Rare  Book  Division.  Among  these  are  such 
rare  items  of  Americans  as  one  at  three 
known  copies  of  Goodrich's  The  Tales  of 
Peter  Parley  About  America  (Boston,  1827), 
noted  as  the  first  American  production  which 
aimed  to  entertain  the  child  as  well  as  to 
instruct  him,  ten  New  England  Primers,  six 
of  them  printed  before  1800  (1776-99),  and 
two  copies  of  Cock  Robin's  DetUh  and  Fu- 
neral, both  printed  in  Boston,  one  about  1780 
and  the  other,  believed  to  be  unique,  in  1790. 
Earliest  of  the  rare  Americana  are  three  bom 
books. 

Writers  and  Illustrators  will  find  a  broad 
field  in  the  Library  for  studying  styles, 
trends,  and  earlier  examples  of  genres  In 
which  they  are  working.  In  children's  books 
writers  of  fiction,  biography,  and  history  can 
locate  period  Information  pertinent  to  child- 
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hood,  and  even  to  later  years,  including  In- 
formation about  reading  itself. 

PubUshad  blbUogimphles  which  have  been 
compiled  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Children's  Book  Section  are  listed  in  Library 
of  Congress  Publications  in  Print,  available 
at  the  Information  Counter  In  the  Main 
Building. 

aXCZMT   FtTBLICATIONS 

Increasing  Interest  in  sources  for  the  study 
Of  American  Revolutionary  history  as  the 
Bicentennial  approaches  is  reflected  In  the 
July  issue  of  the  (Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Walter  W.  Rlstow,  Chief 
of  LC's  Geography  and  Map  Division,  sur- 
veys "Maps  of  the  American  Revolution" 
and  Paul  Smith  of  the  Library's  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Ofllce  presents 
Charles  Thomson's  1789  critique  of  Ramsay's 
draft  history  of  the  war.  Also  Included  In 
this  issue  are  an  essay  on  Chinese  wood  en- 
gravings of  the  Sung  dynasty  by  K.  T.  Wu 
and  a  report  of  recent  acquisitions  of  the 
Rare  Book  Division  by  Frederick  R.  Goff. 

This  Issue  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  Is 
available  for  $1  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Dociunents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  D.C.  30402;  subscrlptlCHis 
are  $3.50  a  year. 
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BLACK  AMERICANS 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF  inrmoAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 


Mrs.  ORIFFTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  ojo.  article  by  Philip  Meyer  en- 
titled. "Working  Wives  Boost  Black 
Earning  Power,  Study  Shows,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
July  28,  1971.  The  article  discusses  the 
contents  of  a  recent  report  entitled, 
"Black  Americans,"  prepared  by  the  UJ3. 
Department  of  Labor,  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics.  The  article 
follows: 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Jtily  28, 1971  ] 

WoaKiNO  Wives  Boost  Black  Easiomo 
PowKs,  Study  Shows 

BT  STATZNO  OM  THX  JOB  MOBS  CONSISTXNTLT, 
BLACK  WOMEN  TENS  TO  BUILD  HIOHXB-PATUTG 
CARKEBS,  SAm  A   BUBEAU  OF  CEItSUS   OFFICIAL 

(By  PhlUp  Meyer) 

Washinoton. — Much  of  the  reported  re- 
cent gain  in  the  earning  power  of  black  fami- 
lies is  accounted  for  by  young,  working  wives, 
a  detailed  study  by  the  departments  of  Labor 
and  Commerce  revealed  this  week. 

In  part,  this  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  black 
women  who  flnlsh  high  school  or  attend  col- 
lege now  earn  more  than  white  women  of  the 
same  educational  level. 

One  select  group  of  black  families — those 
with  both  husband  and  wife  working,  the 
husband  under  36,  and  living  outside  the 
South — achieved  incomes  equal  to  99  percent 
that  of  whites  In  the  same  category  in  1969. 

This  statistic  was  a  sharp  gain  from  a  dec- 
ade earlier,  when  black  families  in  this 
group  earned  only  86  percent  of  the  white 
average.  It  was  noted  with  jubilation  at  the 
White  House. 

However,  tat  black  families  meeting  exactly 
the  same  description  but  without  a  work- 
ing wife,  there  was  no  gain  on  comparable 
white  famlllee  In  the  10-year  period.  Black 


families  living  on  the  husband's  Incotoe 
alone  In  1969  had  71  percent  ol  the  income 
of  oomparaUe  white  families. 

Seven  out  of  10  wives  in  young  btack 
families  in  the  North  and  West  contribute 
to  the  family  Income  by  working,  the  report 
said. 

Therefore,  the  wives'  earnings  slgnlfloaoUy 
affeot  the  total  family  income  picture. 
Among  all  young,  black,  noneouthem  hus- 
band and  wife  famlUes,  income  reached  91 
percent  of  the  income  of  comparable  whites 
in  1969. 

Thait  figure  has  been  widely  quoted  by 
Nixon  admlnlHtration  spokesmen  to  demon- 
strate that  racial  barrlerB  to  earnings  have 
fallen  for  young,  northern  Negroes  living  In 
conventional  buaband-wlfe  famlllee. 

But  this  week's  detailed  report  Indicates 
that  racial  barriers  still  plague  black  males 
even  in  that  favored  category. 

Black  wometx,  on  the  other  hand,  now  earn 
more  than  white  women  of  oomparaMe 
education. 

The  median  income  for  black,  female 
college  graduates  was  $6,747  In  1969.  For 
white,  female  ooUege  graduates  it  was  #6,707. 

White  women  bad  higher  Incomes  than 
black  women  only  in  the  low  educational 
brackets — high  school  dropouts  and  below. 

C<^lege-eduoated  black  men,  however,  earn 
much  lees  tham  college-educated  white  men: 
$8,669  oompared  to  $12364  in  1969. 

"Black  women  stay  in  the  let>or  market 
while  white  women  tend  to  drop  out,"  said 
Nampeo  D.  McKenney  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  who  worked  on  the  rvpart.  "Black 
women  work  while  pregnant  and  the  fertility 
of  ooUege-eduoated  black  wooaen  is  lower 
t2ian  that  of  whites." 

By  staying  on  the  job  more  oonsiotently, 
black  women  tend  to  build  hlgber-payliiig 
careers,  said  Mrs.  McKenney  who  is  black. 

There  Is  also  a  belief  among  many  blacks — 
supported  by  the  new  government  report — 
that  white  employers  anxious  to  end  dis- 
crimination tend  to  favor  \AecX  womesi. 

Moet  employers  are  white  males  and  they 
feel  more  threatened  by  bla^  men.  aooard- 
ing  to  this  theory. 

The  report,  which  was  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  noted  Income  gains  for  young 
southern  families,  too.  Young,  black  south- 
ern families'  income  was  73  percent  of  the 
Income  of  similarly  situated  whites  in  1969. 
In  1959,  Income  for  blacks  in  this  group  was 
only  66  percent  that  of  whites. 

But  among  older  families — those  with  the 
husband  36  or  over — Negro  families  both 
North  and  South  made  no  appreciable  gains 
on  whites  between  1969  and  1969. 

Overall,  the  average  non-white  family  In- 
come In  the  United  States  was  64  percent  at 
white  Income  in  1970 — the  highest  It  has  ever 
been. 

The  1970  ratio  was  a  one-percentage-point 
gain  over  1969  and  offers  some  evidence  that 
blacks  are  not  as  vulnerable  to  setbacks  In 
the  economy  as  they  used  to  be.  Many  ob- 
servers had  feared  that  the  recession  which 
began  last  year  would  hit  blacks  harder  than 
whites. 

In  1958,  another  recession  year,  non-white 
Income  dropp>ed  from  64  percent  of  white  in- 
come to  61  percent  and  did  not  begin  Its 
steady  gain  on  white  Income  until  the  mid- 
1960s. 

A  sharp  gain  in  the  number  of  female- 
headed  black  families  was  also  reported  In 
the  new  study.  A  census  siirvey  taken  In 
March  of  this  year  Indicated  that  28.9  per- 
cent of  non- white  families  are  headed  by 
women,  con^Mued  to  26.8  percent  Id  1970. 
The  Increase  represents  about  100,000  fam- 
lUes. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  most  serious  abridgment  of 
freedom  of  the  press — or  more  particu- 
larly, freedom  of  the  air  waves.  Last 
week,  an  incident  occurred  which  should 
give  pause  to  anyone  concerned  with  the 
protection  of  first  amendment  constitu- 
tional guarantees  in  this  country. 

As  I  understand  the  story,  Mr.  George 
Jessel,  the  renowned  Hollywood  come- 
dian, was  appearing  on  NBC's  "Today 
Show."  He  was  being  interviewed  by  the 
widely  known  commentator  Edwin  New- 
man. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  George  Jessel  per- 
sonally. I  do  know,  however,  that  he  is  a 
fund-raiser  of  renown  for  worthy  causes 
Eind  has  given  freely  of  his  time  to  en- 
tertaining our  troops  overseas,  wherever 
they  serve.  And,  Mr.  Jessel  is  a  consum- 
mate after-dinner  speaker  and  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  master-of-cere- 
monies  in  America. 

Last  Friday,  Mr.  Jessel  was  a  guest  on 
National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  "Today 
Show."  In  the  course  of  his  interview,  he 
apparently  made  certain  remarks  dis- 
pleasing to  Mr.  Newman,  whereupon  Mr. 
Newmtm  terminated  the  interview  and 
removed  Mr.  Jessel  from  the  show.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  JiUy  31,  what  Mr. 
Jessel  said  to  offend  Mr.  Newman  W£is 
this: 

I  am  happy  to  report,  and  that's  why  I 
asked  your  permission  to  get  on  here,  that 
the  morale  of  our  men  in  Europe  is  very 
high  and  we're  strong  on  the  borders  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  strong  on  the  borders  of 
Eastern  Germany.  If  they  start  on  anything 
there,  they'll  get  in  a  real  you-know,  regard- 
less of  McCloskey  and  Muskle  and  Mans- 
field. They'll  fight  and  they'll  lick  these 
other  guys.  But,  of  course,  when  you  pick 
up  Pravada — The  New  York  Times — you  gen- 
erally see,  oh,  they're  all  full  of  dope  and 
killing  chUdren,  drunk. 

As  he  explained  later,  Mr.  Newman  was 
upset  because  "The  Interview  was  barely 
coherent,  rambling,  meandering".  But, 
by  his  own  account,  his  principal  concern 
was  Mr.  Jessel's  unfavorable  reference  to 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times.  "It  didn't  seem  to  me,"  he  de- 
clared, "we  have  any  obligation  to  allow 
people  to  come  on  to  traduce  the  r^uta- 
tions  of  anyone  they  want,  to  abuse 
people  they  don't  like 

Since  when  have  we  conferred  a  cen- 
sor role  on  news  commentators  in  this 
country?  Since  when  have  we  conferred 
on  them  the  right  to  police  the  public 
conscience,  or  protect  the  reputations  of 
other  media  outlets?  When  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  accuses  the  press  of  airing 
only  one  side  of  most  public  questions, 
members  of  the  fourth  estate  are  quick 
to  "traduce"  and  "abuse"  his  rej^utation 
as  constitutional  abridgements  of  free 
speech. 

Yet,  when  the  press  is  on  the  receiving 
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end  of  criticism  are  we  to  believe  that 
their  proper  response  Is  to  silence  their 
critics  by  banning  them  from  the  air- 
waves? In  other  words,  are  we  to  tolerate 
from  them  the  very  practices  that  they 
accuse  Mr.  Acnew  of  preaching? 

According  to  the  Washington  Post  ac- 
count, Mr.  Jessel  was  guilty  of  Mc- 
Carthyite  tactics.  In  this  day  and  age, 
does  not  this  constitute  a  slander  per  se? 

And  what  was  Mr.  Jessel's  offense? 
Why,  he  mentioned  Pravda  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times.  In  Russian,  the 
word  Pravada  simply  means  "truth". 
Reading  his  remarks,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Jessel  was  simply  being 
sarcastic.  He  was  scornfully  questioning 
the  objectivity  of  the  Poet  and  the 
Times.  As  "oracles  of  the  truth,"  millions 
of  Americans  would  join  him. 

But  whether  either  of  these  news- 
papers are  as  biased  as  Mr.  Jessel  believes 
is  beside  the  point.  The  question  at  issue 
is  Mr.  Newman's  right,  or  for  that  matter 
the  right  of  any  other  purveyor  of  the 
news,  to  summarily  silence  individuals 
whose  views  they  disagree  with.  To  my 
knowledge,  this  kind  of  thing  has  never 
happened  in  quite  this  way  before  in 
this  country. 

In  my  book,  this  is  the  kind  of  free 
speech  the  Constitution  protects,  partic- 
ularly over  the  public  air  waves.  If  I 
am  right  in  concluding  that  it  is,  is  the 
Congress  prepared  to  tolerate  its  sum- 
mary abridgment  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed? 

Mr.  Jessel  was  obviously  amazed  at 
his  banishment.  As  he  pointed  out  to 
reporters: 

I  was  on  a  show  a  few  weeks  ago  and  a 
woman  damned  Christianity  and  all  religions 
of  the  world  but  they  didn't  throw  her  off. 
So  why  can't  I  np  newspapers?  God  doesnt 
publish  the  newspapers. 

Personally,  I  cannot  count  the  number 
of  times  I  have  heard  our  institutions 
slandered  and  public  figures  I  admired 
libeled  on  television  and  in  the  news- 
papers. I  have  heard  threats  to  bum  down 
our  cities,  to  sabotage  our  factories,  to 
interrupt  the  workings  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  to  eliminate  our  leaders,  by 
fair  means  or  foul.  Never,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, were  any  of  the  wild  men  or  women 
who  made  these  remarks  bsinned  from 
the  air  waves,  quite  to  the  contrary.  And, 
as  importantly,  never  to  my  knowledge, 
have  responsible  conservatives  ever 
advocated  the  public  throttling  of  their 
irresponsible  utterances. 

It,  therefore,  is  shocking  to  me  that  a 
representative  of  a  major  network  took 
it  upon  himself  to  throttle  the  relatively 
mild  views  expressed  by  an  exponent  of 
the  other  side.  Obviously,  Mr.  Jessel  is 
a  man  who  believe^  in  preserving  our 
national  heritage,  who  believes  our  insti- 
tutions are  worthwhile,  who  believes  in 
building  rather  than  tearing  down,  who 
believes  in  his  country  and  who  believes 
that  the  troops  we  have  stationed  aroimd 
the  world  are  representatives  of  freedom 
rather  than  tsnituiny.  As  I  see  it,  what 
happened  to  him  on  the  NBC  "Today 
Show"  Is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
double  standard  that  Vice  President 
Agntw  has  compalned  so  vigorously  of 
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is  a  resJlty,  not  the  "right  wing"  myth 
his  critics  contend. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  to  look  into 
this  matter.  When  we  tdlow  a  single 
individual  to  sit  in  judgement  to  decide 
whose  views  are  acceptable  and  whose 
are  not  in  the  high  handed  manner  Mr. 
Newman  displayed,  then  censorship  in 
its  most  blatant  form,  has  come  to 
America.  If  we  do  not  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge, if  we  do  not  defend  the  rights  and 
privileges  we  profess  to  hold  dear,  then 
we  do  not  deserve  to  posses  them. 


WILL  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  ACT? 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF  comrscncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  In 
this  session  of  Congress,  I  introduced 
with  Congressman  McFall  H.R.  2502,  a 
bill  to  estabhsh  a  program  of  voluntary 
wage-price  guidelines  administered  by  a 
five-man  Emergency  Guidance  Board. 
Those  industries  and  unions  planning 
price  and  wage  increases  in  excess  of  the 
guidelines  would  be  required  to  file  an 
economic  justification  with  the  Board. 
The  Board  would  then  publicize  those 
increases  which  it  judged  inflationary 
and  not  in  the  national  interest. 

Since  the  original  introduction  of  this 
bill,  the  need  for  such  a  Board  has  be- 
come increasingly  imperative.  Both  un- 
emplosnnent  and  inflation  continue  to 
run  at  extraordinary  levels,  and  little 
relief  is  in  sight.  Recognizing  that  an 
economic  emergency  does  indeed  exist, 
52  of  our  colleagues  from  both  sides  o' 
ihe  aisle  joined  Congressman  McFall 
and  myself  in  reintroducing  the  Emer- 
gency Guidance  Board  Act  on  August  3. 

President  Nixon  has  throughout  this 
period  refused  to  recognize  the  emer- 
gency nature  of  our  economic  difficulties. 
Despite  the  continuance  of  simultane- 
ous inflation  and  unemployment,  the  ad- 
ministration has  held  to  the  workability 
of  its  economic  game  plan,  and  ruled 
out  any  kind  of  vigorous  incomes  policy. 
I  was  therefore,  pleased  to  note  that  dur- 
ing yesterday's  press  conference,  the 
President  declined  to  rule  out  a  volun- 
tary wage-price  review  board. 

Hopefully,  this  statement  represents  a 
change  of  policy  by  the  adminlstratioD. 
The  present  economic  slump  has  gone 
too  far  to  allow  present  hands-off  policies 
to  continue,  without  new  leadership.  I 
now  urge  the  President  to  take  the  next 
step  and  actively  work  for  the  legislation 
I  have  proposed.  The  Emergency  Guid- 
ance Board  Act  will  provide  a  nonman- 
datory  but  workable  means  of  checking 
Inflation  while  imemployment  is  at- 
tacked by  stimulating  the  economy 
through  conventional  means. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  an  account  of  the  President's 
press  conference  statements  from  the 
Washington  Post,  as  well  as  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  supporting 
my  position. 
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The  articles  follow: 
'    [From  th«  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  6, 1971 1 
Pbxsxdknt  Wabms  to  Pat  Pamzi/ — Bur 
Bbjects  Contkols  on  Wages,  Peiccs 
(By  CkTole  SbUrtn) 

President  Nixon  yesterday  reversed  an 
earlier  position  and  said  he  would  not  re- 
ject out-of-hand  the  Idea  of  a  government 
board  to  suggest  national  standards  for  wages 
and  prices. 

But  the  President  was  far  from  entbusl- 
astlc.  He  told  an  unscheduled  news  confer- 
ence that  he  would  consider  such  a  board 
only  if  congressional  hearings  convinced  him 
that  government  pressure  to  Influence  wages 
and  prices  could  work  "without  stifling  the 
economy." 

He  flatly  rejected  mandatory  wage  and  price 
controls,  si>eclflcally  criticizing  "the  Galbralth 
scheme,  which  Is  supported  by  many  of  our 
Democratic  senators,"  Economist  John  Ken- 
neth Oalbralth  has  caUed  for  legal  limits 
on  wages  and  prices  under  certain  conditions. 

At  the  same  time,  he  discounted  reports 
of  a  clash  between  him  and  Federal  Reserve 
Bocud  Chairman  Arthur  F.  Burns.  Last  week, 
reports  emanating  from  the  ofBce  of  Director 
of  Communications  Herliert  G.  Klein,  but 
later  denied  by  the  White  House,  suggested 
that  Mr.  Nixon  was  thinking  of  seeking  an 
Increase  In  the  ntunber  of  Fed  governors 
because  of  unhapplness  with  Bums.  Yester- 
day, the  President  praised  Burns  and  said  the 
two  are  In  agreement. 

Mr.  Nixon's  remarks  to  newsmen  followed 
Immediately  a  news  conference  held  by  13 
Republican  senators  who  said  they  were 
"vitally  Interested  In  the  success"  of  the  ad- 
ministration, but  "deeply  concerned"  about 
the  "imacceptably  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment and  Inflation."  They  Insisted  that  the 
"traditional  rules  of  economics  are  not  work- 
ing . .  .  and  additional  measures  are  needed." 

President  Nixon  several  times  made  clear 
his  skepticism  about  the  usefulness  of  a 
wage-price  board,  but  he  didn't  reject  it  out- 
of-hand  as  he  has  In  the  past. 

He  said  he  was  not  convinced  that  "we 
can  move  in  that  direction  and  be  effective," 
but  he  left  the  door  slightly  ajar.  "As  far  as 
we  ar«  concerned,  we  have  an  open  mind  In 
terms  of  examining  the  various  proposals  to 
see  If  there  is  a  new  approach  which  we  may 
not  have  thought  of,"  Mr.  Nixon  said. 

Referring  to  proposed  public  bearings,  be 
said,  "I  have  serious  doubts  that  they  will 
find  such  a  new  approach,  but  I  do  want  to 
Indicate  that  we  will  examine  It  because  we 
all  agree  that  the  wage-price  spiral  Is  a  sig- 
nificant danger  to  this  expanding  economy." 

Only  minutes  before  Mr.  Nixon  talked  to 
the  press.  Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally, 
the  administration's  chief  economic  spokes- 
man. Issued  a  statement  saying  the  admin- 
istration would  welcome  "a  full-fledged 
debate  In  the  Congress"  on  wage  and  price 
policies. 

Listing  a  number  of  questions  b«  fait  a 
review  must  explore,  Connally  added,  "It 
should  explore  the  historical  record  during 
the  periods  when  we  have  had  wage  and  price 
programs,  and  It  should  probe  carefully  the 
extensive  experience  of  other  nations." 

It  Is  clear  from  Mr.  Nixon's  remarks  to  the 
press,  however,  that  he  thinks  the  "historical 
record"  will  reaffirm  his  pessimism  about  the 
posslbUltles  of  guidelines.  "My  study  of  the 
situation  Indicates  that  guidelines  In  this 
country  have  alimys  fall«d."  he  said. 

"They  have  never  worked."  he  continued. 
"OuldeUnes  In  other  InductrUl  countries.  In- 
cluding Canada,  for  exanq^e,  and  Britain. 
have  worked  only  for  a  short  time  and  then 
have  fUlen  because  guidelines  basically  con- 
note voluntary  eonyllanoe  and  voluntary 
ootnpliance  goes  on  only  for  a  toM  time." 

The  admlnistrattop's  niproaeli  "^t  this 
time"  Mr.  Nixon  said.  U  "a  selective  one-^to 
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take  those  particular  Industries  that  are  com- 
ing up  for  bargaining  and  to  use  our  Influ- 
ence as  effectively  as  we  can  to  see  that  those 
settlements  are  responsible." 

He  pointed  to  "use  the  power  of  this  office 
to  the  extent  it  can  be  effective"  to  see  that 
future  wage  and  price  negotiations  are 
responsible. 

"I  shall  continue  the  p<fllcy  of  moving  ag- 
gresslvriy  on  individual  setUements  on  a 
case-by-case  basis."  he  said. 

In  reqxinae  to  a  question  asking  why  he 
does  not  ask  leaders  of  the  steel  Industry 
to  cancel  their  recently  announced  price  in- 
creases, Mr.  Nixon  replied  that  such  a  move 
"would  not  be  effective." 

Saying  that  steel  profits  are  the  lowest  of 
any  major  Industry,  Mr.  Nixon  added,  "To 
tell  the  steel  Industry  that  after  they  have 
negotiated  a  settlement  they  must  roll  back 
their  price  and  run  at  a  loss  is  sln4>ly  un- 
realistic. 
"They  are  not  going  to  do  it,"  he  said. 
In  his  comments  on  Arthur  Bvirns,  he 
moved  to  dlspti  rumors: 

He  does  not  disagree  with  Bums  on  eco- 
nomic policies,  he  Indicated.  "Arthur  Burns, 
in  terms  of  monetary  policy  and  In  terms 
of  fiscal  policy,  has  followed  a  course  that 
I  think  Is  the  most  responsible  and  states- 
manlike of  any  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve In  my  memory,"  Mr.  Nixon  said. 

Burns  did  not  ask  for  a  raise,  Mr.  Nixon 
said,  contrary  to  reports.  In  fact,  he  said,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  had  recom- 
mended that  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  as  the  United  States  central  banker, 
be  given  a  pay  raise.  But  when  the  matter 
was  raised,  the  President  said.  Burns  Indi- 
cated that  neither  he  nor  any  other  high 
government  official  should  take  a  salary  in- 
crease when  raises  In  other  areas  of  govern- 
ment would  be  limited. 

(When  Bums  was  a  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet— as  counselor  to  the  President — Bums 
even  recommended  that  Cabinet  officers  take 
pay  cuts.  The  proposal  was  not  followed.) 

The  President  explained  that  he  had  de- 
termined that  an  Increase  In  the  government 
blue-coUar  wage  scale  would  not  be  In  the 
"Interests  of  our-flghting  the  Inflation 
battle." 

In  his  cmnments  about  the  state  of  the 
economy.  Mr.  Nixon  rejected  "gloomy  pre- 
dictions," adding,  "there  is  a  lot  of  steam  in 
the  boUer.*' 

"I  woidd  not  sell  the  United  States  econ- 
omy short  at  this  point,"  Mr.  Nixon  said. 
"And  long  term.  I  would  not  be  selling  my 
investments  in  the  American  economy — 
whether  it  Is  in  stocks  or  real  estate  or  what 
have  you." 

He  reiterated  his  view  that  1971  would  be 
"a  good  year"  for  the  economy  and  "1973 
would  be  a  very  good  year." 

In  addition  to  the  wage-price  review  board 
bill,  the  group  of  Republicans  proposed  a 
bill  which  would  establish  a  national  coun- 
cil on  productivity  to  replace  one  set  up  by 
executive  order.  The  council  would  seek  an 
Increased  rate  of  American  productivity — a 
rate  which  since  1966  has  I>een  lower  than 
any  other  industrial  nation. 

"We  believe  there  is  a  crisis  of  confidence 
m  the  cotmtry."  Ben.  Jacob  Javits  (R-N.T.) 
said  on  behalf  of  the  group.  "We  are  propos- 
ing what  we  believe  oug^t  to  be  the  policies 
of  our  administration. 

"The  President  has  shown  he  can  change 
course,"  he  said.  "His  feet  are  not  fixed  in 
concrete." 

Both  bills,  Javits,  said,  contain  what  the 
OOP  group  believes  are  "essential"  powers. 

Treasury  Secretary  Connally's  sUtement 
suggested  that  whatever  its  outcome,  con- 
gressional consideration  of  wage-price  board 
legislation  should  "provide  the  forum  for  a 
useful  discussion  of  important  economic  Is- 
sues." 
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[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  6,  1971] 

WaGX-PrICX  RTmABOTTirD 

With  his  antl-lnflation  program  founder- 
ing. President  Nixon  seems  to  have  decided 
that  the  best  way  to  turn  off  the  bipartisan 
clamor  in  Congress  for  action  to  halt  the 
wage-price  spiral  Is  to  make  his  critics  dem- 
onstrate that  they  have  foolproof  remedies 
he  can  lue.  This  hardly  qualifies  as  leader- 
ship from  a  President  who  campaigned 
nearly  three  years  ago  on  a  pledge  to  couple 
price  stability  with  low  unemployment  and 
has  thus  far  failed  to  deliver  either. 

In  a  week  that  has  brought  a  dismayingly 
big  increase  in  steel  prices,  plus  warnings  of 
an  equally  unwelcome  Increase  in  railroad 
freight  rates,  both  tied  to  overhigh  wage  set- 
tlements, the  President  says  he  is  still  wait- 
ing to  be  convinced  that  the  Oovemment 
ought  to  be  doing  something  more  than  talk 
about  restraint  and  responsibility  by  way  of 
checJdng  the  runaway  spiral. 

It  is  certainly  no  contribution  for  ICr. 
Nixon  to  instruct  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson 
to  alert  him  to  all  forthcoming  negotiations 
in  key  industries  eo  that  be  can  use  his  per- 
suasive powers  to  keep  settlements  in  non- 
inflationary  bounds.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
President  tried  to  do  in  steel,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  both  the  tmlon  and  the  Industry 
were  locked  Into  a  preset  pattern  which 
neither  could  hope  to  break  in  the  absence 
of  Administration  moves  to  establish  an  ef- 
fective national  incomes  policy. 

The  obvious  hope  in  the  White  House  li 
that  it  can  bob  and  weave  for  a  few  more 
months  until  all  the  expensive  dominoes  fall 
into  line  on  major  contracts  for  1971,  includ- 
mg  those  still  to  be  signed  In  the  East  and 
West  Coast  waterfronts  and  the  coal  mines. 
Then  the  Administration  argument  will  be 
that  1972  Is  a  year  of  relative  quiet  on  the 
labor-management  front,  with  few  big  con- 
tracts to  be  negotiated,  so  everyone  can  relax. 

The  only  trouble  with  this  let-tlme-cure- 
everythlng  line  of  evasion  is  that  the  road 
never  stopis  running  uphill.  The  steel  pattern 
was  nailed  dovm  many  months  ago  with  the 
first  settlement  In  the  can  industry.  The  rail- 
road pattern,  accepted  this  week  by  the 
United  Transportation  Union,  was  pushed 
up  by  the  big  increase  Chicago  truck  drivers 
won  a  year  ago  with  their  breakaway  strike 
against  the  Initial  national  settlement  in 
their  Industry.  The  rail  pact  must  still  nm 
the  gantlet  of  demands  for  higher  pay  from 
the  militant  sh<^;>crafts  and  signalmen. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  spillover  of  In- 
flationary wage  expectations  in  the  public 
service.  The  President  Is  himself  engaged  in 
a  fight  with  Congress  and  the  unions  rep- 
resenting 7SO,000  blue-collar  employes  in 
Federal  agenolee  over  pressure  for  pay  In- 
creases that  would  exceed  the  prevailing 
rate  in  private  industry. 

In  New  York  City,  with  Its  chronic  fiscal 
problems  and  Its  equally  chronic  shortchang- 
ing in  monetary  aid  from  Washington  and 
Albany,  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  living  and 
the  high  settlements  In  local  industries  com- 
bine to  inflate  the  already  swollen  municipal 
payroll. 

The  city  is  obviously  in  no  condition  to 
give  Increases  totalling  27  per  cent  over  three 
years  to  its  welfare  administrative  staff,  as  it 
has  Just  agreed  to  do.  Yet  what  equity  would 
there  be  in  telling  them  they  cannot  have 
what  all  other  unionized  workers  are  getting? 
Still  unsettled  are  the  contract  talks  oovwlng 
policemen,  firemen  and  sanitation  workers. 
And  not  far  behind  them  the  transit  em- 
ployes, with  the  specter  of  a  SO-oent  fare. 

The  only  hope  for  halting  this  endless 
procession  lies  in  White  House  leaderriiip. 
The  very  limited  step  the  President  topk  to 
stabilise  construction  costs  \b  betuing  useful 
fruit.  A  brief  general  wage  freeze,  tied  to 
creation  of  a  wage-price  board,  could  mark 
a  beginning  toward  similar  progress  for  the 
total  economy. 
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MONETARY  TROUBLES  ERUPT 
ANEW.  PROMPT  TALK  OP  DE- 
VALUATION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Augtist  S,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that  Europe 
Is  fast  losing  faith  that  the  dollar  can 
escape  devaluation. 

One  of  the  many  factors  for  this  state 
of  affairs  is  our  growing  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit,  the  worst  since  1883.  An 
important  element  which  contributes  to 
this  deficit  is  corporate  Investment 
overseas. 

The  Associated  Press  reports  that 
Chrysler  Corp.  will  pay  about  $100  mil- 
lion to  acquire  a  minority  interest  In  the 
Mitsubishi  Motor  Corp.  In  Japan  to  pro- 
duce cars  to  import  to  the  United  States. 

One  wcmders  where  the  American 
worker,  displaced  by  this  sort  of  activity, 
will  obtain  the  funds  to  purchase  an 
Imported  car.  Industry  Week  reports  that 
Japan  is  loosening  up  some  of  its  con- 
trols on  Import  quotas  and  overseas  in- 
vestment. If  Japan  is  going  to  start 
investing  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
no  need  for  American  corporations  to 
continue  investing  heavily  abroad,  which 
adds  to  our  monetary  and  labor  prob- 
lems. This  Is  the  sort  of  thing  that  Alice 
in  Wonderland  stories  are  made  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  6,  1971) 
MONXTART  Tbodblxs  Eruft  Akkw,  Psompt 
Talk  or  Dxvaluation 

(By  Ray  Vlcker  and  Richard  Janssen) 

Europe  is  fast  losing  Its  old  faith  that  the 
dollar  can  escape  eventual  devaluation.  Per- 
haps some  of  America  is,  too. 

The  European  concern  is  clearly  what  un- 
derlies the  Increasingly  frantic  activity  in 
currency  trading  abroad,  which  yesterday 
saw  the  dollar  dropping  in  price  while  strong 
demand  pushed  Continental  currencies  up- 
ward and  gold  retained  most  of  Its  recent 
strong  gains.  (The  French  central  bank  yes- 
terday Instructed  commercial  banks  to  ac- 
cept doUars  for  so  called  current  transactions 
only  In  an  effort  to  cut  the  fiow  of  specula- 
tive funds. 

"The  growing  American  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deceit" — which  piles  up  a  precarious 
tower  of  dollars  in  foreign  hands — "It's  a  sure 
sign  that  the  currency  is  overvalued  relative 
to  other  currencies,"  asserts  an  official  of  Hol- 
land's Amsterdam-Rotterdam  Bank.  Among 
Continental  monetary  officials  and  bankers, 
an  eventual  10%  to  16%  devaluation  is  com- 
ing to  be  taken  almost  for  granted.  Few  ex- 
pect it  before  the  1972  United  States  elec- 
tions, however. 

America  desperately  wants  to  keep  believ- 
ing that  the  dollar  Is  forever  safely  fixed  to 
the  $36-an-ounce  official  gold  price,  and  the 
Nixon  administration  is  intensifying  lU  ef- 
forts to  keep  it  there.  "We're  damn  con- 
cerned" about  the  dangers  of  the  dollar  out- 
flow, says  a  well-placed  official.  As  evidence 
of  determination  to  avert  devaluation,  he 
cites  the  administration's  emphasis  on  fight- 
ing Inflation  at  the  expense  of  unemploy- 
ment and  a  host  of  smaller  steps  such  as 
swifter  action  against  "dumping"  of  cheap 
Imports  here. 

SKEPTTCISM  IN  WABKnrOTOn 

But  even  in  Washington,  the  once  sincere 
faith  in  the  ability  to  defend  the  dollar's 
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value  is  being  eroded  by  increasing  skeptl- 
clsm."Tbere  isn't  a  single  person  I  know  in 
the  government"  who  doesnt  privately  agree 
that — domestic  politics  aside — the  UJ3.  ougjit 
to  officially  reduce  the  dollar's  value  for  in- 
ternational dealings,  confides  a  nongovern- 
ment expert. 

In  part,  the  administration's  agonizing  over 
what  to  do  may  explain  why  the  White  House 
and  Treasury  respond  with  sullen  "no  com- 
ments" to  the  current  currency  turmoil 
rather  than  with  the  ringing  reassurances  of 
past  years  that  the  dollar  has  a  uniquely 
"immutable"  value.  Keeping  credibility  In 
case  drastic  action  Is  needed  seems  to  be  one 
reason  for  silence.  The  major  aim,  however. 
Is  probably  to  avoid  any  extra  stir  that  might 
add  to  the  present  threats  to  the  status  quo. 

The  basic  threat  Is  that  America  year  after 
year  spends  and  Invests  more  doUars  abroad 
than  foreigners  return  to  the  U.S.  By  now, 
the  accimiulated  difference  amounts  to  some 
$60  billion  of  dollars  held  in  short-term, 
liquid  form  by  foreigners.  The  portions  held 
by  foreign  governments  and  central  banks 
exceeded  $31  billion  by  late  May,  posing  a 
potential  "overkill"  of  the  $10.5  billion  Treas- 
ury gold  stock  that  the  U.S.  is  pledged  to  pay 
out  for  these  dollars. 

As  the  dollars  keep  piling  up  abroad,  so  do 
reasons  for  foreigners  to  wonder  how  long 
the  U.S.  can  keep  buying  them  back  with 
g6Id  to  defend  the  present  price.  By  next 
Monday,  for  Instance,  France  may  cash  in 
excess  dollars  for  roughly  $200  million  of  the 
Treasury's  gold  to  repay  a  debt  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  which  itself  owns 
more  than  $600  million  of  the  gold  double- 
counted  as  part  of  the  Treasury  stock.  The 
sheer  fact  that  the  118-country  IMF  will  be 
holding  its  annual  meeting  m  Washington  in 
late  September  assures  that  the  air  will  be 
full  of  leas-than-reassurlng  rumors. 

"CVUtlTHINO  POINTS  TO  A  CBISm" 

Because  attitudes  play  such  an  Important 
part  In  the  value  of  any  c\irrency,  the  ap- 
prehensions among  world  financiers  Intensify 
the  very  weaknesses  that  now  frighten  them. 
"Speculation  against  the  dollar  is  mounting 
steadUy,"  says  a  Zurich  banker. 

In  a  magnified  version  of  the  malaise 
that's  infecting  Wall  Street,  the  Europeans 
find  next  to  nothing  In  the  U.S.  economic 
situation  to  offset  such  effects.  Despite  the 
Nixon  administration's  persistent  declara- 
tions that  the  economy  is  getting  back  on  a 
healthy  course,  the  Europeans  doubt  that 
much  progress  against  Infiatlon  is  in  the 
cards.  The  string  of  three  monthly  U.S.  trade 
deficits  looms  much  larger  in  their  eyes  than 
it  does  at  home,  since  inablUty  to  export 
more  goods  than  are  imported  often  pre- 
cedes devaluations  of  E^iropeans  ciurencles. 

"Everything  points  to  a  further  currency 
crisis,"  says  a  spokesman  for  Hambro's,  one 
of  London's  leading  merchant  banks.  And  an 
official  of  the  big  Barclay's  Bank  says  dollar 
devaluation  can  be  avoided  only  by  a  formi- 
dable list  of  XJJB.  actions:  "Get  out  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  cut  military  costs  in  Europe, 
curb  corporate  Investment  overseas,  and  keep 
Interest  rates  high  enough  to  attract  both 
foreign  investments  and  hot  money,"  which 
Americana  might  otherwise  dispatch  to  Eu- 
rope. 

Increasingly,  though.  European  financial 
men  appear  convinced  that  the  U.S.  wont 
take  enough  such  steps  quickly  enough  to 
avert  dollar  devaluation — which  needn't, 
they  emphasize,  be  the  disaster  that  the  U.S. 
dreads.  "With  the  American  economy  look- 
ing as  if  it  is  going  downhill  the  benefits  of 
devaluation  must  be  getting  more  and  more 
attractive  to  the  UJ3.  administration,"  sug- 
gests a  French  banking  official. 

THX  AaiTHKXnC 

The  arithmetic  of  the  benefits,  a  British 
advocate  of  such  action  reasons,  would  go 
like  this:  The  UjB.  lowers  the  dollar^  value 
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by  16%,  instantly  increaaing  the  cost  of  im- 
ports accordingly  and  wiping  out  the  price 
advantage  of  many  imported  wares  from  cars 
to  color  TVs.  At  the  same  time,  U.S.  goods 
get  a  15%  price  advantage  all  around  the 
world,  bringing  extra  sales  tliat  UJB.  Industry 
can  readily  accommodate  by  bringing  back 
into  action  its  ample  idle  plant  capacity  and 
its  millions  of  unemployed  workers. 

Obviously,  the  Nixon  administration 
doesnt  t.hinfc  the  solution  is  so  pat  and  pain- 
less, insiders  say.  or  it  would  already  have 
taken  such  action.  After  all  the  promises  not 
to  devalue,  they  contend,  devaluation  would 
damage  the  VS.  diplomatic  and  miUtary 
prestige  around  the  world  and  deliver  the 
higher-gold-price  windfalls  long  sought  by 
selfish  speculators,  racist  South  Africa  and 
Commimist  Russia.  Besides,  they  argue, 
many  countries  would  readjust  their  own 
currencies  to  prevent  the  U.S.  from  getting 
any  rich  trade  benefits.  And  Congress 
wouldn't  permit  devaluation  anyway,  they 
say. 

Some  U.S.  "«wi»<Ai«  acknowledge  that  all 
these  objections  would  carry  much  more 
weight  If  devaluation  talk  were  still  in  the 
terms  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  doubling  the 
gold  price  to  halve  the  dollar's  value  was  the 
common  European  prescription.  If  the  dollar 
Is  overvalued  at  all,  U.S.  officials  increasiiigly 
argue,  it  is  by  no  more  than  3%  to  8%. 
Nevertheless,  a  devaluation  of  even  that 
limited  extent  Just  might  cause  even  mxm 
financial  imcertalnty  than  It  would  be  wortli. 
some  Insiders  argue. 

Still,  respected  Americans  outside  the 
Innermost  economic  policy  circle  are  increas- 
ingly raising  the  question  of  mild  devaluar 
tion  to  help  ease  some  of  the  U.S.  problems. 
Sen.  Jacob  Javits  (R.,  N.Y.)  has  urged  the 
administration  to  "disestablish  the  presently 
existing  link  between  the  dollar  and  gtdd." 
and  Rep.  Henry  Reuss  (D.,  Wis.),  has  pro- 
posed that  the  Treasury  stop  paying  out  gold 
and  "let  the  dollar  float"  down  in  the  mar- 
ketplace until  it  reaches  a  reasonable  new 
level. 

eaOTTLD  THZ  DOIXAB  ITOAT 

Similarly,  at  his  Senate  confirmatton  hear- 
ing, Eza  Solomon,  President  Nixon's  newest 
appointee  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, expressed  une]g>ectedly  frlaadly  inter- 
est in  the  Idea  of  letting  the  dollar  "float" 
gently  downward.  Well-connected  Washing- 
ton consultant  Edward  M.  Bernstein  warns 
that  "the  dollar  cant  hold  forever."  Even 
undw  ciureut  IMF  rules,  counsels  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  vice  prekdent  Eugene  A. 
Blmbaum,  the  U.S.  could  suspend  gold 
dealings  and  support  the  dollar  by  dealing  in 
foreign  currencies  that  it  could  borrow  or 
buy  from  the  IMF  with  some  of  Its  gold. 

AU  too  often,  Nixon  aides  complain,  Euro- 
peans misconstrue  the  comments  of  Con- 
gressmen and  private  economists  as  refiecting 
actual  administration  policy;  the  Nixon  men 
wish  everyone  else  would  Just  keep  quiet 
about  such  matters.  Given  enough  patience 
and  quiet  diplomacy,  they  argue,  enough 
such  countries  as  Jiqnui  and  Oerxnany  prob- 
ably can  be  persuaded  to  revalue  their  own 
CTurencles  upward  to  have  the  same  favor- 
able impact  on  U.8.  trade  as  the  more  dra- 
matic and  disruptive  aot  of  a  devaluation  by 
the  UA 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  Is  etrlTlng 
to  offset  such  treah  trade  setbacks  as  the  stiff 
steel  and  auto  price  increases.  Hie  Kxport- 
Import  Bank  will  provide  more  ample  credit 
for  U.S.  exporters,  officials  assert.  And  they 
say  that  averting  loss  of  future  exports  was 
a  key  reason  for  the  administration's  suo- 
cessful  effort  to  guarantee  loans  to  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  and  for  ita  unauoeassful  effort 
to  subsidize  an  SST.  If  the  White  Bouee 
were  resigned  to  dollar  devaluation,  aides 
add,  it  wouldnt  have  U.8.  trade  negotiators 
out  taking  a  tougher  stand  against  textile 
and  shoe  imports. 
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Bv«n  U  so  one  In  the  VB.  ahared  their 
doubts  about  the  dollar,  though,  Europeans 
couldn't  easily  abake  their  conviction  that 
something's  got  to  give.  Dollar  devaluation 
Is  being  discussed  In  Europe  "In  terms  of 
'when'  rather  than  "whether,"'  edltartaUaea 
the  Plnancial  Times  of  London.  And  for  all 
practical  purposes,  as  many  a  vacationing 
American  knows  all  too  well,  his  dollar  is 
already  being  treated  as  a  second-dass  cur- 
rency. 

"Certainly  It  Is  dUBcult  for  us  to  dictate 
monetary  policy  to  a  nation  as  strong  as  the 
VS.,"  concedes  a  EurofMan  banker.  "But," 
he  boasts,  "we  oan  discount  those  dollars  if 
we  have  to  take  them,  and  the  less  we  like 
the  dollars  the  more  we  can  discount  them." 

Last  weekend  in  Lugano,  Switzerland,  for 
example,  hotel  cashiers  handed  over  on  more 
than  four  Swiss  francs  for  the  dollar  deq>lte 
the  official  posted  rate  of  4.007.  In  Germany, 
where  the  mark  Is  being  allowed  to  float  in 
defiance  of  IMP  rules  (which  generally  limit 
fluctuations  to  1%  either  way  of  Its  formal 
value).  Amerloans  with  travelers'  cheeks 
must  pay  a  9.6%  premium  to  get  Oerman 
marks. 

It  Is  no  coincidence,  European  money  men 
say,  that  ihe  free  market  price  of  gold  In 
London  Is  hovering  up  around  the  f4a-an> 
ounce  mark.  That's  about  where  the  oAdal 
price,  too,  would  go  If  the  U.S.  were  to  con- 
flrm  their  betting  on  a  devaluation  of 
around  16%.  Even  though  It  la  against  U.S. 
law,  at  least  one  Zurich  banker  owns  up  to 
honoring  quite  a  few  individual  Americans' 
orders  for  gold  lately.  Whether  the  legal  and 
financial  risks  ever  pay  off  remains  to  be 
seen,  of  course;  there  are  ways,  some  Wash- 
ington experts  hint  without  elaborating,  for 
the  dollar  to  be  devalued  without  altering 
the  ofllclal  gold  price. 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Aug.  6,  1B71] 

Crbtblxe  Oxrs  OK  ok  JAPamsx  Dxal 

TOKTO. — The  Japanese  government  Friday 
granted  flnsd  approval  for  Chrysler  Corp. 
of  the  United  States  to  acquire  a  minority 
Interest  In  MltsubUhl  Motor  Corp.,  culmi- 
nating an  effort  begun  by  the  two  companies 
in  1968. 

The  decision  marked  the  flrst  time  that 
a  foreign  company  has  been  allowed  to  In- 
vest In  Japan's  automobile  Industry,  one 
of  the  country's  most  Jealously  guarded 
economic  sectors. 

Under  the  plan,  Mitsubishi  Motor  will 
carry  out  a  series  of  three  capital  Increases, 
each  of  which  wlU  be  fully  subscribed  by 
Chrysler. 

This  will  result  In  Chrysler  acquiring  15 
per  cent  of  the  Japanese  concern  by  Sept.  30, 
1971,  another  10  per  cent  by  June  30.  1972 
and  a  final  10  per  cent  by  June  30.  1973. 
As  previously  announced,  Chrysler  will  pay 
about  tioo  mlUlon  for  Its  overall  3S  per  cent 
holding. 

Bfltsublshl  Motor,  currently  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Mitsubishi  Heavy  In- 
dustries Ltd.,  Is  close  to  overtaking  Toyo 
Kogyo  Co.  as  Japan's  third  largest  auto- 
maker, but  It  Is  far  behind  the  two  giants 
of  the  Industry,  Toyota  Motor  Co.  and  Nissan 
Motor  Co. 

Mitsubishi's  weakest  area  In  the  past  has 
been  exports,  and  It  Is  there  that  the  link 
with  Chrysler  wUl  provide  the  largest  Imme- 
diate benefits.  Late  last  year,  Chrysler  began 
Importing  Mitsubishi  autos  Into  the  United 
SUtes,  where  It  Is  scHd  as  the  Dodge  Colt, 
and  Chrysler's  South  African  subsidiary  Is 
also  assembling  Mitsubishi  vehicles. 

Plans  call  for  similar  operatlcms  In  The 
Philippines  and  Australia. 

[From  Industry  Week.  Aug.  2, 1971  ] 

jAPAlfS    MOIfZT    MOVSS    AatXD    AT    EZCHAltax 

Fix>ws 
Japan  has  taken  several  steps  to  he^  curb 
massive  foreign  exchange  Inflows,  reports  the 
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Federal  Besenre  Bank  of  Chicago.  First,  the 
Bazik  of  JafMii  will  end  preferential  lending 
i«tes  for  exiMrt  financing  on  Aug.  10.  Second, 
Impact  loans  (long  term  locms  not  tied  to 
particular  uses)  by  foreign  banks  to  Japa- 
nese firms  have  been  froaen  at  present  lerels, 
precluding  new  net  borrowing  by  Japanese 
firms.  Some  20  import  quotas  have  beeo 
eliminated,  axtd  ""«M»e«  on  both  instttu- 
tlouAl  and  Individual  portfolio  InveatoMnts 
overseas  were  removed,  a  move  that  ooold 
bring  large  Japanese  Investment  In  VA. 
stocks.  Japan's  balanos  of  payments  surplus 
dropped  to  $090  million  In  June  (from  May's 
$1.2  bllUcm),  but  June  exports  were  still 
fully  2S  percent  ahead  of  the  Jime  1970  level. 
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ANOTHER  "CONSUMER"  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  WITHOUT  CONSUM- 
ERS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  ItXW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFIUbSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
regulates  rates  and  tariffs  for  railroads, 
trucking  companies,  bus  lines,  oil  pipe- 
lines, freight  forwarders,  water  carriers, 
and  express  agencies,  approved  last  year 
a  $1.2-bllllon  increase  in  rail  frdght 
rates.  This  increase,  like  many  others 
pending,  are  rarely.  If  ever,  scrutinized 
by  consumer  advocates — even  though 
they  contribute  to  the  inflationary  spiral. 
In  a  misguided  effort  to  "assist  the 
shipping  public,"  whldi  must  assume  the 
additional  cost  of  rate  and  tariff  in- 
creases, the  ICC  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Tariff  Users  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. This  c(»nmittee,  it  was  announced. 
will  "provide  the  user  with  a  forceful  and 
structured  voice  under  the  direct  spon- 
sorship of  the  Commission"  and  "provide 
the  user  for  the  flrst  time  with  a  bridge 
of  experts  to  represent  their  Interests  on 
particular  problrais." 

As  anyone  who  has  followed  the 
Federal  Government's  consimier  protec- 
tion record  might  guess,  there  Is  a  fly  in 
the  ointment.  Of  the  nine  persons  named 
to  the  Advisory  Committee,  none  even 
rwnotely  represent  the  consumer  Interest. 

Hopefully,  Congress  will  close  this 
loophole  by  enacting  I^lslation  to  estab- 
lish a  new  Federal  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  which  will  represent  the  con- 
sumer before  the  ICC  and  otiier  agencies. 

I  include  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point, 
the  full  text  of  the  ICC  press  release: 
Tasot  Usxxs  Aovisobt  CoMMrrm  Cxxatid 

Responding  to  the  growing  need  for  more 
iisable  rate  Information.  ICC  Chairman 
George  M.  Stafford  annoiuiced  today  the 
creation  of  a  Tariff  Users  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Long-mindful  of  the  need  for  tariff  sim- 
plification and  for  increased  readability  of 
rate  publications,  and  of  the  trend  toward 
computerized  tariffs,  the  Commission  Is 
striving  to  assist  the  shipping  public  by 
seeking  the  views  of  a  group  of  actual,  dally 
users  of  freight  tariffs.  The  aim  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  will  meet  every  other  month, 
wlU  be  to: 

Provide  the  user  with  a  forceful  and  struc- 
txured  voice  under  the  direct  sponsorship  of 
the  Commission. 

Provide  the  user  for  the  first  time  with  a 
bridge  of  experts  to  represent  their  Interests 
on  particular  problems  in  an  Informal,  non- 
advisory  atmosphere. 


Provide  the  Commission  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  In  a  formal  way 
meaningful  concern  with  tariff  problems 
through  direct  and  regular  contact  with  the 
user,  and 

Provide  the  Commission  with  the  nucleus 
of  a  spedallaed  tariff  advisory  group  which 
could  be  split  or  expanded  as  required  into 
numerous  sub-groups  or  task  forces  in  many 
areas  concerning  tariff  use. 

Nominated  to  be  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee are  seven  individuals  representing  se- 
lected industries,  and  four  carrier  represent- 
atives from  the  railroad  and  trucking  modes 
of  transportation. 

Martin  E.  Foley,  Director  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Bureau  of  Traffic  will  act  as  Chairman 
of  the  group,  whUe  Ernest  B.  Olson,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Traffic,  wUl  serve 
as  alternate  Chairman.  Davis  R.  Ledford,  As- 
sistant to  Director  Foley,  will  serve  as  the 
Coounittee's  Secretary.  Those  named  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  from  the  shipper  or  user 
category  are: 

Chemicals:  R.  J.  Cunningham,  Manager, 
Ftelght  Bate  Planning,  Union  Carbide  Corp., 
New  Tork,  N.T. 

Iron  Sc  Steel :  R.  H.  MlUer,  Asst.  to  General 
Trafllo  Manager,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp., 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Oraln  Processing:  J.  L.  Shlssler,  General 
Traffic  Manager,  Rates,  PUlsbury  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Paper:  G.  L.  Fast,  Traffic  Manager,  Bates 
and  Regulation,  Brown  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Food  Processing:  R.  A.  Blockl,  AOTM— 
TranaporUUon  Pricing,  Kraft  Foods  Chicaoo. 

m. 

Petroleum:  H.  W.  Mathues,  Manager,  Rates 
and  Service,  Sun  OU  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Small  Shippers:  W.  K.  Cabot,  General  Traf- 
fic Manager,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 

Those  named  to  serve  from  the  transporta- 
tion modee  are : 

Motor  Carrier:  E.  W.  Kelllber,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Traffic,  Halls  Motor  Transit  Co.,  Me- 
chanlcsburg.  Pa.;  L.  E.  Tomllnson.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Traffic,  Yellow  Freight  System.  Inc.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Railroad:  R.  H.  HlU.  Jr..  System  Manager, 
Pricing  St  Marketing.  N<»f  oik  tc  Western  Rail- 
way Co.,  Roanoke.  Va.;  C.  N.  Collins,  Manager, 
Pricing,  Western  Maiyland  Railroad.  Balti- 
more, Md. 


LABOR  RELATIONS— THE  CRISIS  IS 
NOT  OVER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF  AUZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gress prepares  to  recess  for  several  weeks 
it  seems  quite  evident  that  many  of  us 
are  breathing  a  sigh  of  relief  that  several 
major  labor  strikes  have  been  settled. 

Such  reUef  is  ill-founded.  I  think  it  Is 
necessary  for  us  to  remember  the  critical 
problems  we  could  have  faced  as  a  Na- 
tion, and  the  unfortunate  consequences 
of  the  settlements  which  were  reached. 

Labor-management  struggles  In  the 
railway  industry  are  becoming  nothtog 
more  than  destructive  reruns — recurring 
and  predictable  national  emergencies. 

In  the  last  25  years  thj  complex  pro- 
cedures of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  -have 
simply  broken  down.  The  flnancial  posi- 
tion of  the  industry  has  deteriorated  to 
where  union  demands  can  no  longer  be 
met  realistically.  And  this  has  resulted 
In  a  situation  where  no  major  rsiil  labor 
dispute  since  the  war  has  been  settled 
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without  some  sort  of  Govemmait  inter- 
vention outside  the  act's  procedures. 

The  methods  used  in  these  disputes 
result  In  crude  economic  warfare.  Al- 
though for  some  reaaoa  people  have  the 
Idea  that  a  selective  strike  is  a  merciful 
way  by  which  employees  can  bring  pres- 
sure on  employers  for  better  working  con- 
ditions and  higher  pay,  for  the  areas 
affected  by  a  selective  strike,  there  is 
certainly  nothing  merciful  about  it. 

The  Southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States  is  served  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  the  Santa  Fe  Railroads.  The  recent 
selective  strike  rendered  Southern  Pacific 
inoperative  on  July  24.  The  Santa  Fe 
employees  struck  on  July  30.  As  a  result, 
this  large  and  important  ares,  of  the 
United  States  was  completely  without 
rail  service. 

I  received  telegrams  and  oommunica- 
tions  frcHn  persons  in  divergent  lines  of 
industry.  There  were  telegrams  frcwn  the 
president  of  four  large  cattle  companies, 
a  large  retail  chain,  a  lumber  harvest- 
ing and  manufacturing  company,  a 
large  \^»>lesale  distributing  firm,  and  a 
large  bakery.  There  was  also  a  wire  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Farm  Credit  Board 
of  Berkeley.  Calif.,  informing  me  that 
the  farmers  of  the  Southwest  were  facing 
financial  disaster  and  that  the  con- 
sumers were  facing  shortages  and  in- 
creased prices. 

I  also  received  a  letter  from  the  Sun- 
kist  growers,  who  market  citrus  fruit 
grown  in  the  Arizona-California  area. 
This  letter  informed  me  that  the  9,000 
grower-members  of  Sunkist  faced  dis- 
aster if  the  strike  continued  much 
longer.  SlmUar  oommunlcations  were 
received  from  the  vegetable  growers  of 
this  area. 

Orsmted,  a  settlement  has  been 
reached  for  now.  But,  that  settlement 
will  do  little,  if  anjrthing,  to  improve 
the  future  for  the  industry  and  its  mud- 
dled labor  relations.  A  huge  increase  in 
costs  has  been  forced  on  an  industry 
already  deep  in  financial  trouble. 

Yet  the  nwst  important  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  in  this  most  recent  rail- 
road dispute  the  actual  provlsicmfi  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  were  exhausted  a 
yeax  before  final  settlement.  Numerous 
and  complex  legal  maneuvers  had  con- 
trolled since  then. 

This  strike  may  be  over,  but  settle- 
ment provided  no  evidence  that  there 
has  been  a  revival  of  traditional  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Of  course,  the  steel  industry  has  also 
staged  a  mockery  of  the  principle  of  re- 
sponsible collective  bargaining.  Infla- 
tionary wage  settlements  were  predict- 
ably and  immediately  followed  \jy  a  tre- 
mendous steel  price  rise,  and  we  oan 
expect  the  industry  to  again  urge 
tightened  restrictions  on  imports. 

Therefore,  the  Nation's  price  for  labor 
peace  in  the  steel  Industry  is  increased 
inflation  and  extended  eoonmnic  prob- 
lems from  protectionism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Immediate  strike 
crisis  may  be  over,  but  the  underlying 
problems  have  not  been  solved.  Congress 
cannot  relax.  Now  is  the  time  to  consider 
and  pass  legislation  which  will  make  it 
Imperative  to  settle  disputes  between 
labor   and  management  in  some  way 
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other  than  by  inflationary  wage  agree- 
ments, or  a  ruinous  .strike.  This  is  eco- 
nomic barbarism  and  our  economy  can 
no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  ccmtlnuing 
such  a  ruinous  policy. 

At  the  very  mlnlmtmi,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  legislation  requested  by  the 
Nixon  administration  to  end  national 
emergency  strikes  would  be  adopted.  I 
believe,  however,  that  in  the  long  run  a 
bill  I  have  introdixsed  with  32  other 
sponsors,  is  the  best  solution  thus  far 
advanced.  This  is  HH.  2373,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Uj3. 
Court  of  Labor -Management  Relations 
which  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  certain 
labor  disputes  in  Industries  substantially 
affecting  commerce.  This  bill  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  labor  court  to  act 
in  national  emergency  disputes  to  settle 
these  disputes  without  strike  and  with- 
out adding  to  the  fuels  of  infiation.  In 
my  opinion,  such  an  arrangement  must 
be  adopted  if  this  Nation  Is  to  continue 
to  be  the  productive  wonder  of  the  eco- 
nomic world  in  the  20th  century.  We 
are  skating  on  the  edge  of  economic  dis- 
aster. The  time  to  act  is  now. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  YANKEE  REBELS 
OF  THE  HAMILTON  AMERICAN 
LEGION  POST  NO.  20.  BALTIMORE. 
MD. 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARRANES 

or  acABTx^Ain 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  Maryland  can  truly  be  proud 
of  the  tremendous  achievements  of  one 
of  its  outstemding  organizations,  the 
Hamilton  American  Legion  Post  No.  20 
and  its  superb  senior  drum  and  bugle 
corps  "The  Yankee  Rebels."  The  corps' 
excellence  is  known  nationwide.  They 
are  the  reigning  American  Legion  Na- 
tioiml  Champions,  having  won  that 
championship  for  the  last  2  consecutive 
years.  In  addition,  they  have  been  the 
Maryland  State  Champions  every  year 
from  1946  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  The  Yankee  Rebels  re- 
cently presented  the  18th  annual  March 
of  Champions  at  Baltimore's  Memorial 
Stadium.  I  was  pleased  to  be  present  at 
this  event  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Earle 
Poorbaugh,  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion  for  over  40  yean  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  llie  Yankee  Rebels.  The 
evening  was  an  outstanding  success,  with 
drum  and  bugle  corps  from  Csmada, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York  participating  and  with  a 
record  attendance  of  over  19,000  persons. 

"Teamwork,"  the  byword  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Post,  its  dnmi  and  bugle  corps,  and 
its  subsidiary  organizations,  especially 
the  ladles  of  its  auxiliary,  is  well  reflected 
in  the  March  of  Champions.  Only 
through  the  cooperation  of  msmy  persons 
in  the  corps  and  the  post  was  it  possible 
to  stage  an  outstanding  and  successful 
March  of  Champions.  "Rie  oflScers  of 
Hamilton  Post  No.  20,  Usted  below,  de- 
serve great  credit  for  this  Eushievement: 
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William  E.  TroU,  Br.,  Commander. 

Frank  X.  Slaysman,  1st  Vice  Commandar. 

George  M.  Hlld,  2nd  Vice  Comnumder. 

Willis  Mac  Kenzle,  Adjutant. 

William  P.  Adamo,  Finance  Officer. 

Harry  E.  Knulfman,  Historian. 

Robert  F.  Manger,  Service  Officer. 

JuUus  A.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Chi^lain. 

Walter  T.  Chenoweth,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Executive  committeemen:  Paul  A.  Cltro, 
Sr.,  Jack  E.  Dyke,  John  O.  Ootsen,  and  Wil- 
liam M.  Wyatt. 

In  additicm,  great  praise  is  due  Mr. 
Joseph  Sedlak,  the  founder  of  the  corps, 
who  has  over  the  years  contributed  so 
much  to  its  activities.  Mr.  Sedlack  has 
lent  added  dignity  to  the  March  of 
Champions  competltioii  by  his  presenta- 
tion of  a  magniflcent  troiAy  to  be 
awarded  each  year  to  the  winning  team. 

Mr.  Speaks,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
pay  this  salute  to  The  Yankee  Reb^. 
Their  outstanding  record  of  achievement 
speaks  for  itself.  Hie  musical  program 
which  has  twice  won  them  national 
honors  Is  a  stirring  historical  presenta- 
tion and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  this 
program  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. Following  the  description  below 
of  the  award  winning  presentation  of  The 
Yankee  Rebels.  I  have  listed  the  Individ- 
ual members  whose  outstanding  work 
has  created  this  great  national  cham- 
pions' drum  and  bugle  corps. 

THX  TANKSE  RXBKLS 

The  Cannons  are  forever  silent.  The  battle- 
fields on  which  they  stand  are  now  National 
monuments.  The  Civil  War  belongs  to  his- 
tory. Though  its  story  has  been  examined 
and  repeated  In  every  form  humanly  pos- 
sible, Its  Impact  has  been  f^t  once  again — 
throtigh  an  unusual  medliun.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Hamilton  Post  20  Senior  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps,  the  bitter  conflict  between 
the  Union  and  the  Confederacy  has  been 
recounted  as  It  has  never  been  done  before. 
The  epic  struggle  of  a  Nation  divided  against 
Itself  and  once  again  united  has  been  brought 
to  the  competitive  flrtd  of  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  by  the  Yankee  Rebels.  They  have  come 
like  ghosts  from  ouz  country's  past  to  play 
their  "Blequlem  for  an  Era." 

As  the  Yankee  Rebels  take  their  position 
on  the  starting  Une,  the  white,  orange  and 
gold  uniforms  of  the  corps  main  body  strike 
a  brilliant  contrast  to  the  uniforms  at  the 
color  guard.  Inmiedlately  the  nature  of  their 
program  becomes  evident,  for  the  twenty  man 
color  guard,  garbed  as  Union  and  Confederate 
soldiers,  are  carrying  banners  whloh  rep- 
resent the  North  and  the  South.  The  Rebti 
banners  are  the  familiar  Confederate  flaga 
minus  their  stars.  This  absence  of  stars  Is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  star 
studded  fields  of  blue  which  comprise  ths 
banners  of  the  Yankees. 

The  corps  Is  now  called  to  attention  by 
the  man  who  arranged  the  mxislc  for  Its  his- 
toric presentation.  Drum  Major,  Truman 
Crawford.  Standing  stiff  and  silent,  one  hun- 
dred men  are  waiting  to  begin  their  thirteen 
minute  Journey  into  our  Nation's  past. 

At  a  signal  from  the  Drum  Major,  the 
thunder  of  timpani  drums  rolls  over  the  field. 
The  reflection  of  flood  lights  flash  off  the 
chrome  plated  boms  brought  to  playing 
position.  "Off  the  line"  come  <mt  hundred 
pairs  of  feet  In  perfect  step.  And  In  a  soft 
and  dignified  manner  begins  a  song  whl^ 
rallied  the  entire  Confederate  army.  There  Is 
no  doubt  about  It,  it's  "Dixie".  The  music 
begins  to  sweU  in  tempo  and  In  voltime.  As 
the  corps  boldly  marches  onto  the  field, 
"Dixie"  gives  way  to  the  rousing  "Waltln" 
for  the  Robert  B.  Lee".  This  tune  in  time 
yields  to  a  real  Dixieland  version  of  "Alex- 
ander's Wagtimw  Band."  Ftotu  the  soft  and 
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Blow  beginning  to  the  raucous  and  raoey 
climax,  w*  have  seen  and  haaid  tbe  oorpe' 
symboUc  opening  medley  entitled.  "The 
South  Shall  Riae  ikgaln". 

While  marching  Into  oonoert  formation, 
the  corps  continued  lt«  southern  theme  with 
"Am  I  Blue".  Now  at  a  atandstUl,  they  play 
"I've  Got  a  Ri^t  to  Sing  the  Blues"  com- 
plete with  the  trombone  "riffs"  of  Jack  T^- 
Ksrten  re-created  by  baritone  bugle  soloist, 
Bob  Oaff.  Both  ot  these  numbeta  aza  done 
In  a  style  which  could  be  surpaassd  only  by 
the  greats  of  "Bourbon  Street." 

StlU  In  a  southern  vein,  the  Yankee  Rebels 
seem  to  be  carrying  tu  northward  as  they 
resume  their  marching  and  maneuTsrlng  to 
the  tune  of  "Row,  Row,  Row". 

Now  that  they  have  "Rowed"  us  "way  up 
the  river,"  the  magnificent  "drum  line"  of 
the  Yankee  Rebels  becomes  the  center  of  at- 
traction. The  percussion  sections  of  American 
Drum  and  Bugle  Oorpe  have  long  been  z«cog- 
nlaed  as  being  unequaled  by  any  other  In  the 
world.  Here,  through  the  art  of  rudlmental 
drumming,  thirty  extremely  talented  men, 
under  the  direction  of  Rodney  Ooodhart, 
demonstrate  the  reason  for  such  a  haughty 
repuUtlon.  Through  the  successful  utlllxa- 
tlon  of  the  difficult  7/4  and  8/4  time  slgna- 
turee,  they  have  establidied  themselves  as 
among  the  elite  of  percussion  music.  During 
this  long  and  oompUcated  drum  solo,  the  en- 
tire corps  has  been  preparing  for  the  most 
spectacular  display  of  marching,  maneuvering 
and  music  ever  perfoimed  by  an  organization 
of  Its  kind. 

In  order  to  bring  the  flag  of  our  country  to 
the  fore,  every  drum  corps  will  organize, 
through  drill  and  music,  a  vwltable  kaleido- 
scope of  sight  and  sound.  This  homage  to 
"Old  aiory"  la  known  as  the  "color  presenta- 
tion". And  the  "color  presentation"  cf  the 
Yankee  Rebels  Is  the  most  dUOcult,  unique 
and  stirring  ever  devised.  It  is  a  marching 
and  musical  "Tour  de  Force"  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  states.  This  ambitious  effort, 
choreographed  by  Richard  Maass.  has  been 
entitled,  "Requiem  for  an  Era". 

"Requiem  for  an  SSra",  the  magic  words  for 
a  show  which  won  two  consecutive  American 
Legion  National  Champlonahlps  and  placed 
the  Yankee  Rebels  In  an  honored  poeltlon  In 
the  annals  of  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  history. 
With  the  roculng  thunder  of  drums  and  the 
crashing  of  cymbals,  we  are  transported  Into 
a  violent  and  terrifying  period  of  oxir  coun- 
try's history.  One  can  feel  the  tension  of 
those  times  as  the  bugles  sound  the  open- 
ing notes  of  "Rally  "round  the  Flag".  ITien 
In  n^ld  fire  succession,  we  are  bombarded 
by  portions  of  "When  J<Anny  Comes  March- 
ing  Home",    "Yankee    Doodle",    and    again 
"Rally  Tovmd  the  Flag",  and  "Johnny  Comes 
Marching    Home".    As    If    this    bairage    of 
musical  conflict  weren't  enough,  our  visual 
sense    is    simultaneously    Jarred    by      the 
sight  of  an  «itlra  one  hundred  m«.n  drum 
and  bugle  corps  being  split  Into  two  "armies". 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  "armies"  march- 
ing backward  from  a  center  point  away  from 
each  other.  The  tension  has  reached  Its  peak. 
The  battle  line  has  been  drawn  and  the  sym- 
bolic division  of  an  entire  Nation  Is  complete. 
Now,  from  the  right  side  of  the  field,  the 
stirring   strains    of    "Dixie"    announce    the 
South  has  risen  In  defiance,  with  "Rebel" 
bannera  flying,  the  southern  corps  forms  a 
military  coliunn,  flanked  by  a  color  guard  In 
gray  and  led  by  a  "Confederate  rifleman". 
"'Dixie"  soon  gives  way  to  "Camptown  Races" 
as  the  column  marches  toward  vis.  Then  as 
"Camptown  Races"  blends  back  Into  "Dixie", 
our  attention  U  forcefully  drawn  to  the  left 
side  of  the  field.  Hera,  formed  In  a  "battle 
wedge"  and  led  by  a  "Union  rlfieman"  la  the 
"North".  Escorted  by  a  blue  clad  color  guard, 
they  march  toward  southern  territory  In  a 
slow,   measured  step.   The   "low  voices"  of 
their  horns  Intone  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Rspubllc"  In  grim  determination.  As  the  op- 
posing forces  draw  closer  to  each  other,  thalr 
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respaoUve  thamss  sweU  and  <»inint«n  n^lth 
the  tides  of  "battle".  With  emotions  at  a 
fever  pitch,  the  two  sides  finally  meet  and 
the  last  strains  of  the  "Battle  Hymn"  come 
to  a  halt.  Now  with  the  northern  color  guard 
driving  back  the  southern,  we  hear  a  mourn- 
ful duet  of  mellophone  horns  playing  "Dixie" 
for  a  dying  cause.  Suddenly,  surging  from  the 
depths  of  dlspalr.  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic"   heralds  the  reuniting  of  a  Na- 
tion. As  the  American  Flag  Is  brought  to  the 
center  of  attention,  the  northern  and  south- 
ern banners  slowly  lower  In  salute  while  the 
corps,  once  again  united,  finishes  Its  historic 
presentation   In   a   magnificent   choral   Hfct^ 
crescendo.  A  period  of  our  Nation's  history 
has  run  its  course;   and  a  Baltimore  drum 
and   bugle  corps  has  paid   tribute  to  this 
period  through  their  "Requiem  for  an  Era". 
SofUy,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  Yankee 
Rebels  resume  their  program  and  prepare  to 
make   their  exit.   In  a  manner   which  re- 
sembles a  funeral  dirge,  they  begin  to  play, 
"When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home."  One 
can  almost  feel  the  unutterable  sadness  of 
the  aftermath  of  war  In  their  arrangement  of 
this  song.  This  feeling  Is  heightened  by  a 
trio  of  soprano  bugles.  It  doesn't  take  much 
imagination  to  hear  the  weeping  of  widows 
and  orphans  In  their  walling  refrain.  Sud- 
denly, the  southern  flags  dip  In  salute,  the 
timpany  drums  roar,  the  bugles  resound  to 
a  hard  driving  cadence  and  the  dirge  be- 
comes an  heroic  march.  A  Nation  rises  from 
its  grief  and  destruction  to  rebuild  Itself  and 
meet  the  challenges  of  Its  future.  With  this 
feeling  the  corps  crosses  the  finish  line  and 
turn  to  play  their  final  fanfare.  Recalling 
the  climax  of  their  "color  presentation",  they 
once  again  sound  "The  BatUe  Hymn  of  the 
Republic'".  As  the  "theme"'  of  the  victorious 
Union  comes  to  an  end,  we  hear  a  hint  of 
"Dixie"  echoing  the  crushed  hopes  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Through  the  tumult  oS  applause,  we  are 
left  to  contemplate  the  spectacle  we  have 
witnessed.  It  becomes  apparent  that  we  have 
seen  more  than  Just  another  drum  corps  pro- 
gram. We  have  seen  more  than  history  re-en- 
acted. Perhaps,  in  their  own  way,  the  Yankee 
Rebels  have  given  us  an  expression  of  their 
faith  In  our  great  country.  In  recalling  our 
past,  they  may  be  expressing  their  hope  for 
our  future.  For  our  modem  times  certainly 
parallel  the  turmoU  that  siurounded  the  Clv- 
U  War.  We  are  today,  as  we  were  then,  a  Na- 
tion beset  with  strife  and  dissension.  How- 
ever, with  fortitude  and  determination, 
America  can,  as  It  did  then,  overcome  Its  ob- 
stacles to  buUd  a  better  tomorrow.  But  no 
matter  what  impressions  these  thirteen  emo- 
tlonaUy  charged  minutes  have  left,  one  thing 
is  certain.  We  have  been  taken  on  an  enter- 
taining Journey  through  history  by  those  one 
hundred  "ghosts"  who  call  themselves  the 
Yankee  Bsbeta. 

HaMZLTOw  Post  No.  30,  Samoa  Daxnc  am 
BuoLa  Corps 
"trx  tankex  rkbel" 
Maryland  State   Champions,   IMS  to   1971; 
American    Legion    National    Champions, 
1969-1970 

1071    PXaSONNEL 

Staff:  Joe  Sediak,  Founder;  George  Bull, 
Director;  John  Moran,  Bill  Poorbaugh,  Al 
Taylor,  Bill  Wyatt.  John  Connelly. 

Instructors:  Horns:  Truman  Crawfoitl. 
Rlcardo  Gabriel.  Drums:  Bill  McGrath,  Jr, 
Richard  Janes.  M  &  M:  Wm.  McGrath,'  8r.^ 
Don  Brager,  Frank  Kammer.  Color  Guard. 

Drum  Majors:  Truman  Crawford,  Rank 
Kammer. 

Color  Guard:  Al  Beran,  Jim  Compton.  Tom 
Davis,  Ken  Gels,  Jack  Gunn,  Joe  LaLlberte, 
Pete  Meeslna.  Jim  Shout,  Joe  Speranaella. 

Yankee  Banners:  Jim  Andrews,  George 
Gonderman,  Bill  Deneen,  Bob  Holmes,  Bob 
March,  Paul  MUes,  Harry  White. 

Rebel  Banners:  Larry  Bourne,  Mlks  Dea- 
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con.  WIUU  MaoKansle.  BUI  Otramba.  Sail 
TUl,  ButCh  White,  Joe  Whits. 

Yankee  Rlfie:  Gil  Rather. 

Rebel  Rifie:  Frank  Mroa. 

TympMl:  Bob  Crawford,  Charles  Kltmmer, 
Bill  Morris,  John  Trlbby. 

Bass  Drums:  Ken  BergUng,  Joe  Kallsta 
Paul  Kellogg,  Cal  Ruth. 

Rudlmental  Bass:  BdJPIshell,  BlU  Gaeckle 

Tim  Toms :  Dean  Gardner,  Rich  Janes. 

Cymbals :  PhU  OarroU,  Chuck  Gannon,  Don 
Harper,  John  Horky. 

Snares:  Nick  BIsoott,  Johr.  Hentschel,  John 
Lawrence,  B\irt  Unck,  Bill  McGrath.  Bob 
Neldrleh,  Mike  ?lcarleUo. 

First  Soprano:  Frank  Aasaro,  Don  Brager. 
Ron  Garrison,  Tom  Gero,  Phil  GentUe,  Rlcd 
Gentile,  John  Gunn,  Grady  Hess,  Richard 
Kline,  Pat  Lynch,  Paul  Nucclo,  Rich  Pollock. 
Joe  Schmidts,  Bert  Taylor. 

Second  Soprano:  Charles  OaUender, 
Rlcardo  Garblel,  Frank  MoHenry.  WIU  Pelt- 
zer. 

Third  Soprano:  Tom  Chrest.  Pat  Ham- 
mond, Don  Poorbaugh,  Randy  Smith. 

Flugule  Horn;  Kirk  Bagwell,  Dennis  Flta- 
patrlck.  Ken  Glassman,  John  Wilson. 

French  Horn:  Joe  Bowman,  Jack  Bralnard, 
Bob  Fowler.  Bob  Glynn,  Jack  Lamontagne, 
Bob  Rudolph,  Tom  Wessel,  Al  Walker. 

First  Baritone:  Doug  Bruce,  Walter  Bruce, 
Bob  Gaff,  Bob  Ewlng,  Doug  Schroeder,  Bob 
Purlfioo,  Bill  Taylor,  BUI  Adamskl. 

Second  Baritone:  Bob  Abramson,  Charles 
Coffman,  Jlm  Hsnn,  Bill  Schmidts. 

Bass  Horn:  Charles  Beard,  OU  Davidson, 
Don  Lelghton,  Rich  Sokol. 

Contra  Bass:  Al  Krlse,  John  Manlove,  John 
Muzzl,  Bob  Robblns. 


C.  DOUGLAS  RAMEY  AND  WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

07  B3NTUCST 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
through  a  character  In  one  of  his  plays, 
William  Shakeq>eare  onoe  said,  "do  me 
no  slander,  Douglas."  C.  Douglas  Ramey, 
of  LouIsvlUe.  Ky.,  has  taken  those  words 
to  heart. 

BeUevlng  that  "all  the  world's  a 
stage,"  Douglas  Ramey  is  now  In  hla  10th 
consecutive  summer  of  producing  Shake- 
spearian plays  in  unlikely  places.  In  Cen- 
tral Park  in  Louisville,  a  permanmt 
stage,  "with  all  appliances  and  means  to 
boot."  is  the  base  of  a  regular  summer 
season,  proving  "there's  nothing  ill  can 
dwell  in  such  a  temple."  In  the  winter, 
demonstrating  that  "love  sought  is  good, 
but  given  unsought  is  better,"  he  takes 
his  productions  to  small  towns  across 
Kentucky.  "You  need  not  fear,  there  Is 
Douglas." 

Doug  Ramey  is  "a  proper  man  as  any 
one  shall  see  In  a  summ^s  day."  He  di- 
rects Shakespeare  so  as  to  "suit  the  ac- 
tion to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action." 
"He  hath  a  dally  beauty  in  his  life." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  asking  that  Bryan 
Woolley's  fine  story  on  Douglas  Ramey. 
from  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  Magazine  of  August  1, 1971,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  following  these  re- 
marits.  I  invite  you  and  my  colleagues  of 
the  Congress  to  visit  Louisville  to  see  the 
"renowned  Douglas"  In  action.  "Stand 
not  up(m  the  order  of  your  going,  but  go 
at  once." 

"And  thereby  hangs  a  tale." 
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LoxnaviLLx's  Baxd  or  Cxmrau,  Paxx 
c.  DotTGLaa  BAMXT,  TuaNiMa  cxisn  nrro  bafpt 

XNOnfOS,  HAS  MASK  SHAKCSnUBX  A  ICD- 
StTMMZa  (Aim  MIUWIMTKB)  ITIGRT'S  DRZAIC 
rOB  THOtTSAmW 

(By  Byran  WooUsy) 

He  Is  rather  old  In  age,  but  not  seeming 
that  way  to  me.  He  loves  to  direct  plays,  and 
It  seems  that  he  Is  best  friends  with 
Shakespeare. 

If  a  monument  is  ever  built  to  the  unaung 
heroes  of  the  young,  those  words,  written  by 
11 -year-old  Julia  Coursey  for  a  school  as- 
signment last  winter,  surely  will  be  Inscribed 
under  a  bust  of  C.  Douglas  Ramey. 

To  thosuands  of  children  who  have  grown 
up  In  Louisville's  Inner-clty  ntigbbotlioods, 
and  tat  thousands  more  across  the  oomm<»i- 
wealth  who  have  tramped— often  through 
snow — ^to  doeens  of  gymnasiums-turned-the- 
aters, the  gentle  63-year-(dd  native  of  John- 
son County,  Kentucky,  Is,  Indeed,  the  best 
friend  of  the  Bard  of  Avon.  The  children 
rank  Ramey  near  the  top  of  their  own  friend- 
ship lists,  too.  For  by  tireless  cajolery.  Inde- 
fatigable optlmlam  and  sheer  cussedness 
Ramey  has  made  Shakespearean  drama  a 
real-life  experience  to  people  who  have  never 
set  foot  Inside  a  theater  and  who.  If  they  ever 
encountered  Shakespeare  before,  found  him 
only  In  the  most  depressing  setting  posBlbl»— 
the  dog-eared  pages  of  hlgh-B<Aool  BngUsh- 
literature  textbooks. 

After  an  up-to-the-last-mlnute  search  for 
funds  that  has  become  an  onerous  part  of  a 
pleasant  tradition,  Shakespeare — and  Ramey 
— are  on  the  boards  again  In  Louisville's  Cen- 
tral Park  for  the  10th  consecutive  summer. 
Any  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  or  Satur- 
day nig^t  between  now  and  Aug.  14,  anyone 
who  wants  may  stroll  over  to  the  park  and 
see  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  or  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra."  The  season's  first  production, 
"The  Tempest,"  ended  Its  part  of  the  cycle 
last  week.  And  next  winter,  except  when  Ice 
and  snow  make  the  roads  Just  too  hazardous, 
Ramey  and  a  small  troupe  of  stalwarts  will 
bit  the  road  again  In  his  9850  station  wagon, 
pulling  a  trailer  full  of  props  and  oostxmies, 
and  turn  some  60  school  gymnasiums  In  60 
small  Kentucky  towns  Into  theaters  for  one 
day  each.  It'll  be  the  seventh  year  that  sum- 
mer's Shakespeare  In  the  Park  has  meta- 
morphosed Into  winter's  Shakespeare  In  the 
Schools,  a  rare  20th-century  manifestation 
of  the  strolling  players  of  tbe  Bard's  own  day. 

"He  loves  young  people,"  wrote  Julia,  who 
made  her  acting  debut  In  Rameys  Central 
Park  production  of  "Oorlolanus"  last  summer. 

".  .  .  When  I  first  came  to  him,  I  wasn't 
too  Interested  in  acting,  but  after  one  sum- 
mer of  working  with  him,  my  love  for  this  art 
has  grown  so  large  I  wish  that  that  first 
one  summer  could  have  gone  on  foraver." 

In  a  neighborhood  where  anonymity  Is 
the  rule,  the  youngsters  call  Ramey  by  name 
and  engage  him  In  long  conversations  around 
the  fringes  of  the  Central  Park  crowds  on 
summer  evenings.  The  parents  of  his  young 
actors  seek  him  out  So  do  college  profes- 
sors, theater  buffs,  and  even  the  poorer  resi- 
dents of  Central  Park's  Inner-clty  neighbor- 
hood, who  don't  often  speiJc,  except  to 
friends.  He  Is,  In  fact,  a  qulst,  nnsssiiming 
monarch  In  a  magic  kingdom  that  ha  and 
Shakespeare  create  every  aummer  in  the 
middle  of  the  city — a  wizard  who  offan  a  glit- 
tering escape  from  the  humid  humdrum  of 
summer  lives.  He  would  like  for  the  erltici 
and  members  of  the  commonwealth's  arts 
establishment  to  see  his  project  as  he  does, 
and  so  be  kinder  to  It.  They  have  a  right 
to  their  opinions  about  him  and  his  aotors' 
performances,  he  says,  but  he  wishes  they 
would  look  more  closely  at  his  audiences, 
too. 

"Our  project  Isnt  theater  per  as,"  he 
says.  "It  can  never  be  theater  In  the  sense 
of  an  Intimate  experience.  But  It's  a  place 
where  you  run  Into  a  lot  of  dlfferant  Unda  at 
people.  You  have  pec^le  at  tlMsa  pntorm- 
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ances  who've  never  seen  a  play  befoi*  In 
their  lives,  and  they're  alttlng  alongside 
people  who  fiy  to  New  York  to  see  the  latest 
thing  on  Broadway.  We  have  UtUe  children 
who  come  out  here  by  themselves,  and 
teachers  have  told  me  these  kids  know  more 
Shakespeare  in  the  seventh  grade  than  aver- 
age kids  know  when  they  finish  high  schooL 

"Our  audience  Is  the  nearest  thing  to 
Shakespeare's  old  Globe  Theater  that  youll 
ever  find.  He  had  his  groundlings,  you  know, 
who  stood  and  ate  oranges  during  the  play — 
and  sometimes  threw  them  at  the  actors — 
and  we  have  our  kids  who  sit  there  ."Jid 
munch  apples  and  Cracker  Jacks,  and  their 
parents,  who  wander  In  locAing  for  their 
kids  and  sit  down  by  them  and  listen,  too." 

As  he  talks  about  his  work,  he  has  to  raise 
his  voice  to  almost  stage  level  sometimes  to 
defeat  the  roar  of  trucks  crossing  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Bridge  Into  Indiana.  The  noise 
shakes  the  fioors  of  the  ancient  gray  build- 
ing at  Second  and  Main — the  site  of  the  old, 
famous  Gait  House  hotel — where  Ramey  oc- 
cupies a  single  large  room  on  the  second 
fioor,  down  the  corridor  from  the  shop  that 
sells  mod  things,  the  shop  that  sells  water 
beds,  and  the  photography  studio.  There 
Ramey  teaches  a  drama  class,  casts  his  plays, 
helps  select  the  targets  for  his  project's  al- 
ways urgent  fund  drives,  and  sleeps. 

A  Jumble  of  paperbacks  fills  a  wailful  of 
shelves.  Theater  posters,  photographs,  Gre- 
cian masks,  dark  splotches  where  the  paint 
has  peeled  away  dot  the  other  walls.  A  high 
screen  and  curtain  separate  the  studio  where 
Ramey  teaches  his  class  of  beginning  thes- 
plans  once  a  week  from  the  comer  he  re- 
serves for  his  own — a  battered  desk  piled 
high  with  papers,  pop  bottles,  coffee  cups,  a 
Bible,  a  pcntralt  of  Jestis  on  a  piece  ctt  var- 
nished wood,  a  constantly  Jangling  tele- 
phone, a  rumpled  bed,  a  neat  blue  suit  and 
necktie  hanging  from  a  large  piece  of  fur- 
niture made  unidentifiable  by  the  pUes  of 
clutter  around  It. 

The  summsr  evening  Is  sticky,  the  high 
windows  are  open,  the  sun's  hot  last  rays 
glare  through  the  hoary  grime  of  their  panes. 
An  ancient  fan  labors  mightily.  Beads  of 
sweat  glisten  above  Ramey's  Uiomy  gray 
brows.  In  the  laugb-wrlnkles  around  his 
deep-set  green  eyes  and  ample  mustache, 
in  the  V  of  his  striped  shirt's  ojien  collar. 
With  his  three  productions  due  to  open  In 
less  than  a  month,  he  has  no  nraney  to  pay 
blB  casts.  Yet  his  convetaatlon  to  Interrupted 
almost  constantly  by  the  telephone — actors, 
asking  about  their  chances  to  perforn*.  "We 
started  rehearsals  this  year  on  $3,000  left 
over  from  last  year,"  he  says.  "We're  keeping 
our  fingera  crossed  and  praying  a  little  that 
the  city  and  the  county  will  come  through 
again,  rm  quite  sure  theyYe  going  to  come 
through.  I  have  to  live  like  that.  I  cant  afford 
not  to. 

"Last  year,  I  got  the  company  together 
and  told  them,  'We  have  no  money,  and  ws 
may  never  have  any  money.  But  If  we're  go- 
ing to  do  the  season,  we  have  to  get  started. 
So  If  you're  willing,  well  go  ahead  and  re- 
hearse the  show,  and  If  we  get  the  money 
wall  have  the  show.  If  we  d<mt  .  .  .  well. 
It's  over.'  They  took  It  on  that  basis,  bless 
their  hearts." 

This  summer's  company  went  through  an 
even  more  cllff-haxiglng  wait.  When  the  sea- 
son's first  production  opened  on  Jtily  7,  the 
project's  $3,000  surplus  from  last  year  was 
almoet  gone,  and  the  committee  for  Shake- 
speare In  Central  Park  had  not  even  a  firm 
promise  of  more  money  from  anjrone.  The 
comnuttee's  chairman,  John  Clowes,  and 
Mrs.  David  Salyers,  the  treasurer,  stormed 
every  flnanclal  bastion  they  could  sight 
until  they  raised  enough  from  "various 
sources,"  as  CSowes  put  It,  to  finish  the 
season. 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  say  how  mwAi  we 
got  or  where  we  got  It,"  Clowes  says.  "It 
might  get  Shakeapeare  Into  poUtlos,  and  we 
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dont  want  that.  J\ist  say  It's  going  to  take 
every  screaming  dime  we've  got  to  finlA 
the  ssason,  and  we're  stm  trying  to  raise 
enough  to  give  us  a  start  on  next  year.  We 
hope  to  get  permanent  funding.  Of  coorss, 
we  h(^M  that  every  year,  but  .  .  ." 

Ramey  and  hla  various  companies  have 
opsrated  on  that  hand-to-mouth  basis  ever 
Blnoe  Shakespeare  sort  of  snsaked  Into  Cen- 
tral Park  in  IMS. 

"I  was  running  a  Uttle  Theater  group 
called  the  Carriage  Houss  Playen  at  the 
time,"  Ramey  recalls,  "and  we  were  asked  to 
bring  a  'cutting'  of  one  of  o\ir  plays  to  an 
arts  festival  In  the  park  that  spring.  We  hap- 
pened to  be  doing  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing.' 

"It  was  misting  rain — a  day  I  wouldn't 
want  to  spend  sitting  on  a  park  bench 
watching  a  play.  But  I  suppose  the  oosttmies 
and  what-not  attracted  attention,  for  pretty 
soon  we  had  a  sizable  audience.  About  800 
people,  I  think.  The  guys  came  up  from  the 
croquet  court.  Women  came  In  with  their 
babies.  It  was  so  great  we  decided  to  try 
more.  So  the  Parks  Department  put  up  a 
portable  boxing  ring  that  s\immer  for  us  to 
use  as  a  stage  and  gave  us  an  old  circus 
wagon  to  store  our  props  In.  Then  the  next 
mght.  It  really  exploded,  and  people  were  sit- 
ting all  over  the  park.  Ftom  then  on.  It  was 
sort  of  a  gathering  place  for  t^e  people." 

The  next  season.  Mayor  William  O.  Cowger 
got  the  ctxnpany  $6,000  In  city  funds,  the 
Parks  Department  buUt  a  permanent  con- 
crete stage  for  the  productions,  and  the 
committee  paid  some  at  Its  actors  for  the 
first  time.  Cowger  raised  the  city's  contribu- 
tion to  $7,600  for  IBM  and  1966,  but  then 
the  administration  changed,  and  Mayor  Ken- 
neth Schmeld  announced  that  no  money 
would  be  available  for  Shakespeare. 

"It  looked  like  we'd  have  to  close  down," 
Ramey  says.  '3y  May,  we  dldnt  have  a 
penny.  But  we  were  a  little  stubborn  about 
It.  We  started  finding  out  how  much  Shakes- 
peare means  to  those  people  who  live  around 
the  park.  These  people  would  come  up  to 
us  and  say,  "What  are  we  going  to  do?  My 
boys  are  12  and  14,  and  tti«y*ve  been  brought 
up  over  here  at  Shakeq>eare.'  Tht  thing  that 
got  next  to  me  was  the  number  of  people 
who  made  $6  and  $2  contributions  to  try  to 
keep  It  going.  We  decided  to  fight  It  out." 

Ramey  and  Shakespeare  were  saved  that 
year  by  an  anonymous  telephone  call.  "This 
guy  wouldn't  Identify  himself;  he  Just  told 
us  that  Gov.  Ned  Breathitt  was  aware  of 
our  plight,  that  he  was  Interested,  and  that 
we  ought  to  give  him  a  call.  We  were  skep- 
tical, but  we  were  willing  to  try  anything. 
We  called  the  governor,  and  he  gave  us  the 
$7,600  out  of  his  contlngeiusy  fund." 

In  1069,  It  was  the  Board  of  Aldermen  that 
saved  the  day.  Last  year,  the  city,  the  county 
and  the  Kentucky  Arts  Commlsslona  all 
contributed. 

"The  ssarch  for  money  la  a  constant 
struggle  for  us,"  Ramey  says.  "It  saps  the 
strength  of  our  committee.  And  It  nmmti  un- 
fair that  we  should  have  to  go  through  this 
every  year.  This  thing  Is  used  In  advertising 
for  Louisville.  Just  the  other  day,  somebody 
called  me  to  get  a  picture  of  Shakespeare  in 
the  Park  to  put  In  an  ad  that  thsy  were 
preparing  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  We 
rate  alongside  the  Belle  of  Louisville  some- 
times even.  Not  to  mention  the  social  Impact, 
which  Is  Just  as  Important  as  the  cultural 
Impact.  The  police  teU  us  that  JuvsnUe 
delinquency  around  Central  Park  drops  like 
a  lead  weight  every  summer.  The  very  fact 
that  500  or  600  people  can  come  out  and 
sit  together  on  a  summer  evening  and  Just 
hear  some  Shakespeare— that's  good.  It's 
good  when  they  can  find  any  reason  to  sit 
together." 

Bamsy  returns  to  the  theme  often — all 
different  kinds  of  people  sitting  together, 
getting  booked  on  Shakespeare  together, 
minds  of  all  ages  and  educations  and  raoaa 
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somehow  gwUlng  wrapped  up  together  In 
the  fantaalee  of  a  long-dead  EoiiUh  genius. 
They  oome  looking  for  their  klde,  and  they 
8t«y.  BaoMy  uaed  to  think  It  was  the  ooa- 
tumee  that  attracted  the  kids,  until  the 
company  performed  "Julius  Cacaar"  in  street 
dress  one  night  when  some  rainfall  would 
have  qwlled  the  costumes.  The  kids  were 
DMemerlBed  even  without  the  armor  and 
togas.  Ramey  speaks  of  those  memories  lov- 
ingly, caressing  them  with  his  Burgess 
Mwredlth  voice.  ("HU  voice  is  deep  and 
■trong,"  Julia  Oouney  wrote,  "meaning  manv 
thing!  to  me.")  ' 

"We  have  a  lot  of  so-caUed  tough  guys 
come  around  during  reliaarsau,"  he  aayi. 
"and  we-ve  found  that  mort  of  them  ara  in- 
terested In  doing  something.  We  put  them  to 
work  backstage,  and  a  lot  of  them  become 
involved  in  It  aU.  I  was  taken  aback  one 
time  when  a  boy  who  had  worked  with  us 
all  season  came  up  to  me  and  wanted  me 
to  sign  something  for  him.  I  asked  him  what 
It  was.  It  tiimed  out  to  be  his  report  to 
his  probation  officer.  Naturally,  I  was  haoDT 
to  be  of  help."  ^^^' 

In  Central  Park.  Shakespeare  thus  extends 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  "culture"  to  touch 
many  lives  In  surprising  ways.  Perhaps  that's 
Jrtiy  Uie  Kentucky  State  AFI,-0IO.  a  group 
thsA  has  often  criticized  the  ezpeodltura  at 
public  money  on  "cultural  events"  and 
facmtles  for  them.  Jumped  Into  a  second 
potenual  catastrophe  to  save  the  day  for 
the  Board  this  summer. 

"While  we  were  still  worrying  about 
tt^ey."  CTowes  says,  "our  st^re^waTdt 
"troyed  a  few  days  before  we  were  scheduled 
^,?P*^  Ji  ^**  ^^°-  »*<»*<*  in  a  barn  on  the 
Oolllngs  Sitate.  and  the  bam  burned  down. 
C^^/"*  l>»P*rtni«it  gave  us  the  lumber  to 
build  another  set.  but  we  didn't  have  any- 
body to  buUd  It.  I  called  Sam  KzeUe  (execu- 
«ve  secretary-treasurer  of  the  state  API^ 
Cro)  and  he  said,  'HeU,  yes.  we  can  help ' 
He  sent  over  two  master  carpenters  and  14 
apprentices,  and  they  buUt  us  the  best  stase 
set  we've  ever  had.  It's  as  soUd  as  a  rock.'' 

Many  of  Ramey's  actors  work  free.  too.  for 
the  experience  and  the  fun  of  it.  The  rert— 
both  local  people  who  have  worked  with  var- 
low  stock  companies  or  in  summer  theater 
and  out-of-towners  attracted  by  a  small  ad 
in  BMkstage.  a  New  York  ahow-buslneas 
paper— get  paid.  The  highest  salary  is  $76 

"We  can't  bring  in  a  name  actor  for  that 
kind  of  money,  but  we  get  a  number  of  very 
good  people  who  are.  on  the  average,  better 
than  we  could  get  by  doing  some  other  type 
of  play  and  paying  the  same  money."  Ramey 
says.  "Jtony  actors  are  anxious  to  get  the  oo- 
portumty  to  do  Shakespeare.  They  can  pliy 
a  PMe  here  that  they  wouldn't  get  in  10  years 
In  New  Tork."  ' 

>-2L*!  ^oy"  P»rtB  It.  "We  get  a  heUuva  lot 
better  Ulent  than  we're  entitled  to  for  our 
pay  scale.  Only  two  or  three  cltiee  In  the 
country  can  offer  free  Shakespeare  in  the 
summer,  and  thoee  usually  have  twice  as 
much  money  to  spend  as  we  do.  This  town 
ought  to  thank  Doug  Ramey.  He  single- 
handedly  kept  theater  alive  In  this  townfor 
15  rem.  You'd  walk  into  his  Carriage  House 
and  there'd  be  20  people  in  there,  but  it  was 
real  theater.  That's  way  we  get  so  damned 
mad  at  the  critics  sometimes.  They  come  out 
to  the  park  and  review  thoee  plays  as  If  they 
yren  Judging  a  well-funded,  top-notch  pro- 
duction in  New  York.  It  tent  fair." 

Mention  the  Louisville  newqwpers'  critics 
to  Ramey  and  he  shrugs  and  smiles  wanly. 
"Tve  reached  the  point  where  there%  at  least 
one  consolation,"  he  says.  "1  dont  worry  any- 
more the  nl^t  before  about  what  the  re- 
view will  say,  because  I  have  a  pretty  good 
idea.  The  critics  Just  look  at  the  stage  They 
dont  look  around  them.  Anything  you  do  in 
a  park  has  to  be  broadened  to  the  point 
where  It  will  reach  the  back,  both  visually 
and  audlally.  I  think  by  and  large  we  do  that 
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"And  our  audience  lant  an  audience  of 
ahaJtaspearean  scholars  or  so-called  patrons 
of  the  arts  who  wUl  listen  because  they  t>i<"^ 
it's  the  thing  to  do.  If  our  people  get  bored, 
they  get  up  and  walk  out,  no  matter  what 
the  critics  say.  They  didn't  pay  anything,  so 
they  dont  have  to  stay  and  get  their  money's 
worth." 

Ramey's  love  for  drama  has  dealt  him  far 
harder  knocks  than  the  crltlcB  can  adminis- 
ter, anyway,  since  Mrs.  Madelayn  Ooiiglas.  a 
drama  teacher  at  a  now-defunct  Junior  col- 
lege in  PaintsvUle,  Ky..  talked  him  Into  act- 
ing in  a  play  she  was  directing  at  the  local 
high  school.  The  theater  btig  bit.  »«/l  aftar 
Ramey  fllahed  high  aohool,  he  packed  a  bag 
and  took  off  for  Illinois  and  a  Job  in  a  stock 
oon^iany.  It  went  broke  on  the  road.  Un- 
willing to  go  home  as  a  has-been  already, 
he  drifted  to  Chicago  in  1929  and  got  a  Job 
with  Western  Electric. 

"Then  the  Depression  hit,"  he  says,  "and 
like  everybody  else.  I  was  batting  around  for 
anything  and  everything  I  could  get  I  sold 
magazines  on  the  road,  I  hung  around  home 
at  East  Point.  Ky.,  about  a  year,  then  1  went 
back  to  Chicago  to  wwk  with  a  friend  of  mine 
in  a  Little  Theater  caUed  the  Arte  Club  I 
eventually  ended  up  at  the  Gkwdman  Thea- 
ter, the  school  of  theater  of  the  Art  Institute 
where  I  received  most  of  my  real  training 
One  thing  I  learned  there  was  that  I  didnt 
want  to  enter  the  New  York  rat  race  so  I 
came  back  home  again,  mainly  Just  to' sleep 
awhile.  I  had  worked  all  the  time  I  was  in 
drama  school,  and  I  still  remember  how 
sleepy  I  was.  I  flnaUy  took  a  Job  as  a  drama 
consultant  with  the  WPA  in  Palntaville  and 
stayed  with  It  until  the  program  ended 
when  was  It?  1939?  '40?" 

He  made  It  to  Louisville  after  that  and 
went  to  work  for  Reynolds  Metals  to  set  up 
one  of  the  first  Industrial  training  programs 
In  the  country.  "I  stayed  with  Reynolds  for 
about  five  years."  he  says,  "tout  I  was  getting 
the  real  thing  about  theater.  I  couldnt  stay 
away  from  It.  I  started  working  out  at  the 
Belknap  Theater  at  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville—it  was  Louisville's  Uttl«  Theater  at  the 
time— and  later  helped  establish  the  Clarks- 
viUe  Little  Theater.  I  stayed  with  that  one 
tat  10  years.  It's  stUl  functioning— the  larg- 
est community  theater  left  in  the  area.  And 
1  mean  true  community  theater.  When  their 
building  went  up.  about  1960,  you'd  find  the 
leading  doctors,  lawyere,  mechanics,  every- 
body in  the  community  down  there  on  Sat- 
urdays, laying  stone." 

MeanwhUe,  he  had  quit  hte  Job  with  Reyn- 
olds and  started  a  theater  workshop  in 
LoulsvUle.  After  staging  a  couple  of  shows 
before  the  people  enroUed  there,  Ramey  made 
a  Little  Theater  out  of  the  workshop  and 

performed  wherever  he  could  find  a  stage 

the  Brown  Hotel  roof  garden  dviring  the  sum- 
mer of  1962,  the  Crescent  Theater  "until  we 
lost  our  shirts,"  the  Kentucky  Theater  for  a 
short  whUe,  an  Italian  restaurant  on  Taylor 
Boulevard  until  its  owner  decided  to  go  Into 
the  nightclub  tmsiness.  an  old  carriage 
house  on  Kentucky  Street,  where  the  com- 
pany  picked  up  Its  best-known  name,  then 
to  another  site  on  Fifth  Street.  The  Urban 
Renewal  wrecking  ball  put  the  quietus  to 
both  the  theater  and  the  company  three  years 
ago,  but  the  sign  over  Ramey's  door  still  car- 
ries the  Carriage  House  name.  "I  Just  feel 
comfortable  with  It,  I  guees,"  he  says. 

During  all  the  Louisville  years,  the  only  Job 
that  would  fit  a  traditionalist's  definition  of 
"gainful  employment"  was  the  Reynolds 
Metals  training  program. 

"How  do  I  make  a  living?"  He  Chuckles  at 
the  question.  "One  other  guy  asked  me  that 
He  was  tram  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
He  didnt  believe  my  return.  Somebody  UAA 
me  recently  that  I  wasn't  even  up  to  the  pov- 
erty level.  Tve  been  making  my  living  on 
what  I  get  at  the  park  and  from  the  school 
tour,  and  the  little  revenue  my  class  brings 


in.  OocaslonaUy.  I  get  an  outside  Job  namt- 
ing  something  cr  other." 

He  laughs  again.  "I  guess  I'd  better  start 
doing  something  about  it  pretty  soon.  Some- 
body  reminded  me  the  other  day  that  Td 
better  start  building  up  a  little  Social 
Secittlty." 

One  of  the  casualtlea  of  his  knock-about 
existence  was  his  marriage  to  "a  very  charm- 
ing, gracious  lady  who  had  a  business  at  her 
own  and  always  made  more  money  than 
I  did.  '    ^^ 

"When  we  decided  to  get  a  dlvcffce."  he 
says,  "she  brought  me  the  papere  to  sign,  and 
I  asked.  'What  about  alimony?"  And  she  re- 
plied, "How  much  do  you  want?'  ■• 

He  chuckles  at  the  memory  of  It.  "She 
didnt  participate  In  theater,  and  didnt 
understand  theater  people,  but  she  had  a 
sense  of  humor.  She  tried  very  hard.  Both 
of  us  woxUd  have  preferred  that  It  work 
oat,  but  we  got  to  the  place  wh«e  divoroe 
was  Jtist  common  sense.  It's  surprising  what 
happens  to  you  after  divorce  sometimee. 
Ever  since  it  was  setUed,  vre've  had  a  very 
friendly  relationship.  Tve  though  so  often 
that  It  would  have  been  nice  if  we  could 
have  had  the  same  feeing  and  still  stayed 
married. 

"You  know,  I  think  most  wives  are  as 
Jealous  of  your  work  as  they  would  be  of 
another  woman,  and  maybe  more  so.  They 
realize  there's  something  they  cant  really 
touch.  My  wife  didn't  understand  the  theater, 
and  she  didnt  understand  what  It  did  to 
me.  And,  therefore,  there  was  something 
there  like  a  mystery  woman,  you  know,  only 
worse,  because  I  brought  it  home  with  me 
every  night,  too." 

But  the  regrets  are  few.  and  far  out- 
weighed by  the  Joy  of  doing  what  he  lovee— 
a  Joy  that  has  kept  him  younger  than  his  63 
yeare.  "I  guess  Tm  getting  old,"  he  says, 
"but  age  has  never  been  one  of  my  problems, 
because  I've  never  thought  much  about  the 
passage  of  time." 

Perhaps  that  comes  from  being  best  friends 
with  an  immortal.  Perhaps  it  was  that  friend 
who  taught  him  how  to  go  around  looking 
Uke  royalty  disguised  as  poverty.  Of  his  kind, 
children  always  write  beet.  Wrote  Julta  Oour- 
sey:  "He  te  a  one-of-a-kind  man." 


FIRST  COMMERCIAL  PLIGHT  OP 
THE  DC-10 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CAUTOBKlA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  Auffust  5,  1971 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  McDonnell  Douglas  Aircraft 
Co.  in  my  congressional  district  delivered 
the  first  DC-10  to  American  Airlines, 
closely  followed  by  the  second  DC-10  to 
United  Airlines. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  this  House 
that  the  first  commercial  flight  of  this 
magnificent  new  airplane  took  place  to- 
day, with  the  American  Airlines  DC-10 
leaving  Los  Angeles  International  Air- 
port at  9:45  a.m.  and  arriving  at  O'Hare 
Field  in  Chicago  at  3:25  this  afternoon. 

This  represents  inauguration  of  service 
earlier  than  anticipated  by  American  Air- 
lines because  of  early  certification  of  the 
plane  and  satisfaction  of  crew  training 
requirements. 

Mr.  George  Warde,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  American  Airlines, 
believes  that  the  DC-10  will  be  the  most 
dependable  airplane  In  his  ctxnpany's 
fleet.  In  the  1,500  hours  flown  by  Mc- 
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Donnell  Douglas  in  the  DC-10,  the  sys- 
tem reliability  reccHrd  was  far  above 
target. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  Mr.  Warde  in  salut- 
ing the  thousands  of  pecqple  at  McDon- 
nell Douglas  In  Long  Beach  for  design- 
ing, building,  and  delivering  a  truly 
superior  airplane. 


PARKCHE8TER  TENANTS 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  nw  Toxx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThurscLay.  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  residents  of  Parkchester,  a  large  pri- 
vately owned  housing  complex  in  the 
22d  Congressional  District,  received  an- 
other in  what  has  become  a  regular  series 
of  rent  Increase  annoimcements.  The 
Parkchester  Tenants  Association  im- 
mediately announced  that  it  would,  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  fight  this  increase  In 
the  courts  in  its  continuing  effort  to  keep 
the  rents  in  Parkchester  within  the  rea- 
sonable reach  of  its  current  residents. 

This  campaign  of  the  Parkchester 
Tenants  Association,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  be,  I  believe,  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues.  A  major  component  in  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  urban 
crisis,  is  the  battle  to  preserve  a  com- 
fortable, secure  way  of  life  within  our 
great  cities  for  the  working,  middle  class. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it — unless  the 
Federal.  Statfe,  and  city  governments  be- 
come more  involved  in  alleviating  the 
financial  burdens  of  oiu-  cities'  working 
middle  class,  the  cities  will  soon  be  home 
for  only  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor. 

I  will  be  joining  the  members  of  the 
Parkchester  Tenants  Association  at  its 
meeting  on  September  23  and  together 
we  will  explore  the  possibility  of  Federal 
involvement  In  their  efforts.  In  the 
meantime,  I  believe  my  colleagues  might 
benefit  from  a  review  of  a  recent  asso- 
ciation progress  report  which  outlines 
the  group's  activities  In  its  battle  to  pre- 
serve Parkchester  as  a  comfortable  and 
secure  place  to  live.  The  report  follows: 

PaOOKKSS  Hefobt 

This  is  a  progress  report  from  the  Park- 
chester Tenants  Committee  to  all  residents 
of  Parkchester — and  there  Is  much  to  tell 
you  about,  including  this  announcement  of 
an  importiant  meeting  on  September  23rd, 
1971  at  7:30  pjn.  at  St.  Raymonds  Audi- 
torium. (Please  read  this  entire  notice  care- 
fully for  the  meeting  program  and  the  facts 
on   several   very   significant   matters.) 

Since  the  last  notice,  your  committee  and 
our  attorney  have  continued  fighting  your 
battle  against  the  hardship  rent  Increase 
applications  of  the  landlord. 

Parkchester  Management  had  appealed  the 
decision  in  the  first  hardship  case,  claim- 
ing that  the  Increases  were  inadequate  and 
they  were  entitled  in  higher  rents,  retroac- 
tive to  June  1970.  We  succeeded  in  defeating 
that  appeal.  The  Ofllce  of  Rent  Control  re- 
cently turned  it  down.  This  means  that  our 
victory  in  saving  Parkchester  tenants  a  half 
million  doUars  per  year.  Is  now  final  and 
cannc  .  be  overturned. 
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Now  we  are  oonoentratlng  our  afforts  <m  the 
landlord's  new  "hardship"  increase.  In  which 
Parkchester  Management  are  asking  for  even 
more  of  an  Increase,  virtually  a  full  15%. 
Our  attorney,  Mr.  Hal  pern,  has  filed  detaUed 
brletB  opposing  this  new  rent  request.  In 
addition,  he  has  been  lobbying  with  the  Bent 
Oommiaslon  and  other  agencies  for  new 
regulations  to  tilmlnate  or  sharply  curtaU 
all  "hardship"  increases,  in  view  of  the  sub- 
stantial windfall  in  higher  rents  that  our 
landlord  (not  all  others)  will  derive  from 
the  new  vacancy  decontrol  law. 

Your  committee  Is  working  for  your  benefit 
in  other  areas  as  wtil,  mduding  efforts  to 
set  up  Senior  Citizen  centers  in  Parkchester. 
to  obtain  better  lighting  and  security,  etc.  In 
order  to  facilitate  our  activities,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  continuity  and  under  the  participa- 
tion and  leadership,  we  have  reorganized  as 
the  Parkcheeter  Tenants  Association.  Inc.. 
a  non-profit  corporation  under  New  Ycvk 
Law.  Mr.  John  Coulter,  who  has  been  a 
quadrant  chairman  of  our  Committee  since 
its  Inception  was  selected  as  Acting  Chairman 
to  replace  Mr.  Samuel  Feuer,  the  original 
chairman,  who  had  to  withdraw  for  personal 
reasons. 

At  the  Septend>er  23rd  meeting,  In  addition 
to  hearing  from  ova  attorney.  Senator  John 
Calaudro,  Congressman  James  Scheber  and 
other  oflBclals  about  the  rent  case,  we  will  also 
complete  formation  of  a  committee  to  nomi- 
nate officers  and  directors  of  the  Parkcheeter 
tenants  Association.  Inc.,  to  be  elected  at  an 
October  meeting.  This  Is  genuinely  open 
organization.  All  Parkchester  residents  are 
eligible  and  are  urged  to  participate  and  hold 
office. 

All  Informed  Parkehesterites  know  that 
it  was  our  committee  and  our  attorney  who 
won  our  victory  in  the  last  rent  case,  cutting 
the  increase  by  more  than  half,  and  delaying 
the  decision  by  many  months  through  ef- 
fective legal  proceedings,  thereby  saving  all 
the  tenants  a  tremendous  amoiint — ^w^ 
over  one  million  doUars  so  far.  Every  tenant 
has  gained  so  far,  and  every  tenant  has  a 
direct  stake  in  the  present  case.  It  is  urgent 
in  your  own  self-interest,  and  in  the  interest 
of  preserving  Parkchester  as  a  safe,  suitable 
place  to  Uve,  that  you  Immediately  Join  the 
Tenants  Asaoclatton  by  contacting  your 
Quadrant  Chairman. 

8PBCIAI.  Moncx 

About  August  26th  the  landlord  may  try 
to  start  collecting  higher  rents,  even  without 
any  formal  decision  in  the  case  from  the 
Rent  Commission,  "nils  Is  under  a  recent 
change  in  the  law  which  our  attorney  be- 
lieves Is  ambiguous  and  should  not  apply 
to  Parkchester.  Our  attorney  Is  prepared  to 
make  a  combined  test  case  for  those  tenants 
Who  are  current  monbers  of  our  association. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself,  your  family  and 
your  neighbors  to  join  this  fight  for  our 
rights. 

Be  sure  to  attend  the  Important  meeting: 
September  23rd  1971  at  7:30  pjn.,  St.  Ray- 
monds Auditor^imu,  East  TYemont  Avenue, 
Brcmx. 

And,  if  you  wish  to  be  a  candidate  tor 
office  In  the  Association,  If  you  can  suggest 
another  person,  or  If  you  can  help  the  com- 
mittee In  any  other  way,  contact  yoiur 
Qiiadrant  Chairman  at  once. 

QUAOBANT    CBAmCAM 

North  Q\iadrant:  John  J.  Ooultar,  2300  E. 
Tremont  Avenue,  Apt.  6-P,  SY  3-6810. 

South  Quadrant:  Edward  P.  Brooks,  1566 
Unionport  Road,  Apt.  3-F,  TA  3-8681. 

East  Quadrant:  Michael  Leff,  1640  Metro- 
politan Avenue,  Apt.  7-D,  TA  4-6878. 

West  Quadrant:  Victor  Zucker,  1606 
Archer  Road,  Apt.  8-F,  SY  3-7800,  Samuel 
Crystal,  1401  West  Avenue,  Ap^.  6-0,  TA 
8-6868. 
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REQUmmO  FISCAL 
RESE>ONSIBILn:T 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WTMAN 

or  mw   HA1IP8HIBZ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRBSKNTATIVJES 

Thursday.  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional debt  today  stands  at  a  whopping 
$425  billion.  This  country  has  not  wit- 
nessed an  actual  budget  surplus  since 
fiscal  year  1960,  more  than  a  decade  ago, 
when  a  mere  $1  billion  was  set  aside 
toward  retiring  the  debt.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  natitxial  debt  has  Increued 
more  than  $100  billion  since  then.  Just 
the  interest  on  that  d^t  presently  costs 
the  American  taxpayers — ^you  and  me— 
$21  billion  annually,  the  second  largest — 
after  Defense — single  item  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  This  comes  to  more  than 
$400  million  a  week,  or  roughly  $2  per 
week  for  each  person  In  the  United 
States.  And  It  is  not  ending  there.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  esti- 
mates a  Federal  funds  deficit  of  $2SJi 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  an  addi- 
tional deficit  of  $23.3  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

Our  national  economy  cannot  with- 
stand a  contlnuatlOQ  of  the  accelerating 
Inflation  that  has  resulted  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  continually  spending 
more  money  than  it  receives  in  revenues. 
Should  this  Nation  be  thnist  Into  a  grave 
emergency,  the  economy  would  not  have 
sufficient  strength  to  provide  the  credit 
necessary  to  see  us  through.  This  Nation 
is  fortunate  in  having  a  wealth  of  natural 
resources  which  have  been  creatively 
utilized  by  an  industrious  pet^le.  But 
great  as  it  is,  our  wealth  is  not  limitlesB. 
We  must  leam  to  use  It  responsibly. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  re- 
quire that  Congress  may  not  make  ap- 
propriations in  excess  of  revenues.  The 
only  exception  would  be  in  the  event  of 
war  or  a  declared  national  emergency 
when  the  national  Interest  can  best  be 
served  by  deficit  spending  for  brief  pe- 
riods. In  light  of  what  has  become  habit- 
ual national  overspending,  this  Is  a  nec- 
essary step  toward  returning  our  econ- 
omy to  a  financially  secure  footing. 

The  bill  follows: 

HJt.  6090 

A  bill  to  require  fiscal  responsibility  on  the 

part  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemltUd,  TbMX  a  leg- 
islative budget  shall  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  Congress  not  later  than  May 
1st  of  each  fiscal  year.  Such  budget  shall  con- 
tain an  estimate  of  expenditures  and  rev- 
enues for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Estimated 
revenues  for  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed 
the  actual  revenues  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  by  more  than  20  per  centima  except  dur- 
ing a  fiscal  year  any  part  of  which  included 
a  period  of  declared  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. 

Sec.  2.  Except  during  a  flaoal  year  any 
part  of  whloh  Inoludfed  a  period  at  declared 
war  or  national  emergency,  the  Oongreaa 
shall  limit  t/pprofaiMiUoaM  in  suoh  a  manner 
as  to  assure  tbat  espandttuTta  in  aa<di  flaoal 
year  do  not  ezoeed  revenuea  for  that  year. 
Within,  ninety  days  after  tiu  doae  at  aaob 
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Oaoal  year.  tlM  Pmtdant  ttmU  culimtt  to 
Mch  House  ot  Cangnm  a  lefMrt  ■bowtnc 
actual  leTenuec  and  eipendltuiea  toe  raoh 
year,  if  ezpendmma  eioeeded  manuaa  for 
tttat  flaeal  year  (eaoept  for  a  flaoal  year  any 
part  of  wWoh  inelTUlaa  sooh  a  parMI).  the 
Oongreaa  abaU  oompaiaaate  for  aoob  aaoeae 
by  reduolac  eaqpendlturea  In  tba  wiocaedlng 
flaoal  year  In  tlM  amount  of  tba  nioaai. 

8bc.  8.  For  purpoaea  of  thto  Aot,  tba  tann 
Ipartod    of    «ar    or    national    amarfn^ 


(1)  any  penod  heglTinlm  wttH  a  daelaca- 
tion  of  war  and  ending  wtth  the  data  of 
tranamlttal  of  a  proolamatton  of  tiia  Praat- 
dent  that  muib.  war  baa  tamilnatad.  and 

(a)  any  period  beffbialng  wttb  tba  (tete  of 
approval  of  a  oaaexirtant  raacdutlOQ  (up- 
proved  by  two-tblrds  of  eaob  Houaa)  wbloh 
atates  in  effect  tbat  tba  Ooogzeaa  ooneun 
in  a  proclamation  by  tba  Prealdant  of  a  na- 
tional emergaucy,  and  ending  on  tba  data 
of  tranamlttal  of  a  proolamatlom  of  tba  I>raal- 
dent  that  such  emergency  U  terminated. 

8r.  4.  (a)  Sectloa  237  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  Statea  (81  U.S.C. 
1030) ,  rtiatlng  to  the  fiscal  year,  la  amended 
by  strlUng  out  "first  day  of  July"  and  Inaert- 
Ing  In  Ueu  thereof  "first  day  of  October". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  secUon  shall  take  effect  October  1, 
1973.  The  fiscal  year  beginning  JiUy  1,  1972, 
shaU  end  September  30,  1073.  The  President 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 


SOVIET  MILITARY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT— PART  VI 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 


or 
IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  BEPBKSENTATIVX8 

Thursday.  Auffust  5.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
four  recent  speeches  by  Dr.  John  S.  Fos- 
ter, Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  and  Dr.  Eberhardt  Rechtln. 
Principal  Deputy  Director,  Defense  Re- 
search and  E:n«^eering.  I  believe  that 
they  will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  others  concerned  with  UjS.  defense 
policy.  In  particular,  the  four  speeches 
all  contain  discussions  of  Soviet  military 
technology.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  print  in  the  Rcxord  sev- 
eral charts  that  accompany  these  ad- 
dresses. 

The  material  follows: 


iBT  Di.  JoHir  8.  Foantx,  Jb.,  Daacroa 
or  DavuiaB  RrttrsiCH  *m  BKamzBBiif o,  at 
TBS  Sixth  AmrnAi.  MiaiiiMa  or  thz  Ad- 

TBOBT  OBOTTr  FOB  ASBOOPACX  RaBK&KCH  AMD 
DWVSLOPKBIIT,  NATO  IirmNATIONAL  COK- 

*aamoa  Suns  or  tri  DKPAxnmrr  or 
Statb,  WAaauoiruw,  D.O.,  Octobkk  6,  1B70 
Secretary  Hansen,  Dr.  Benecke,  members 
of  AOARD  and  dlstlngiilshed  guests:  It  Is  a 
plMwuze  and  an  honor  for  me  to  have  been 
aaked  to  meet  with  you  today.  I  am  going  to 
take  thlA  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  a 
parUcular  major  problem  that  we  all  face.  I 
will  suggest  several  poaalUe  approacbea;  I 
hope,  however,  that  you  will  accept  the  chal- 
lenge to  find  a  satisfactory  solution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  greatest 
problems  we  face — we,  the  tree  nations  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  those  of  NATO — 
stem  from  the  Soviet  development  and  de- 
ployment of  major  weapon  syatems.  These 
actions  can  represent  a  threat  to  our  collec- 
tive security,  r  would  like  to  dlaeuaa  the  8o- 
vnt  threatr  but  not  that  conspicuous  one 
created    by    the    preponderance    of   Soviet 
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focoaa— tbatr  numbers  of  alroraft,  lub- 
marlnea  and  balllstlo  missUes.  TitttaTl.  I  pro- 
pose to  oonoantraie  on  what  I  beUeve  la.  In 
the  longer  run,  an  even  greater  chaUenge 
to  our  aacuilty.  This  oballange  la  poaed  by  a 
teobnrtogloal  threat  fnan  the  Soviet  Union — 
tbalr  ablUty  to  develop  and  have  available 
fcr  uae  major  weapon  systems  based  on  ad- 
vanced teebnOlogy. 

To  matnuin  our  security.  I  believe  It  Is  ab- 
aotut^y  eaaential  tbat  the  Tree  World  be 
teobnologloaUy  superior  to  the  Soviet  umon. 
There  Is  no  room  here  for  parity — ^we  of  the 
Free  World  must  have  this  superiority.  Tlie 
reason  for  this  flat  sUtemant  Is  that  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  other  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions are  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  secrecy  that 
prevents  us  from  learning  much  of  what  Is 
going  on  In  their  laboratorlae  and  Industrial 
research  centers  during  the  years  prior  to 
weapons  testing.  The  only  counter  to  those 
early  years  of  secrecy  that  I  can  suggest  Is 
our  possession  of  a  few  years'  technological 
lead.  That  Is  the  balance — technological  su- 
periority to  offset  their  secrecy. 

I  am  convinced  that  today  we  do  have 
technological  superiority.  But  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  enormous  size  and  momen- 
tum of  the  Soviets'  technical  eSort;  Ito  mo- 
mentum la  so  great  that  much  of  the  effort 
cannot  be  limited  solely  to  the  advancement 
of  technology  but  must,  of  necessity,  go  Into 
the  develc^ment  and  engineering  of  major 
weapon  systems. 

Thus,  I  am  concerned  about  two  points — 
our  changing  technical  poeltlon  and  o\ir 
future  efforts  to  provide  the  technology  for 
major  weapon  systems.  I  have  four  charts 
that  will  help  explain  my  reasons  for  concern. 

The  first  chart  compares  the  relative  efforts 
expended  by  the  United  Stetes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  In  military  research  and  development 
and  civil  apuce  activities  during  the  years 
1053-1070.  The  scale  for  the  ordinate  Is  ex- 
preeeed  In  billions  of  dollars.  In  other  words, 
"equivalent  effort"  Is  the  amoimt  of  money 
the  United  States  would  have  had  to  spend  In 
order  to  get  the  results  obtalnad  by  tba  UJB. 
or  the  U.S.8.B.  In  each  of  those  years. 

It  Is  Important  for  us  to  know  thait  the 
Soviet  effort  Is  actuaUy  the  slae  I  have  In- 
dicated— and  not  half  of  It  or  double  It.  The 
errcr  Is  represented,  to  the  extent  we  can 
Judge  It,  by  the  width  of  the  band  surround- 
ing the  Soviet  curve.  Let  me  tell  you  why  we 
believe  those  limits  are  reasonable. 

We  have  looked  at  the  situation  that  ex- 
isted In  the  Soviet  Union  dvuing  i960,  1964 
and  1968.  For  many  tactical,  strategic  and 
space  systems,  both  military  and  civilian,  we 
asked :  How  long  ago  was  the  United  Statea  In 
the  same  position  as  the  Soviet  Union  now 
seems  to  be?  In  other  words,  we  asked  how 
much  of  a  lead  we  had  over  them— or  how  far 
behind  did  we  lag.  As  the  years  pctssed,  we 
gauged  whether  we  had  advanced  or  fallen 
back  technologically.  Our  assessment  con- 
firmed that  the  only  way  the  Soviets  could 
have  obtained  their  results  was  by  the  ex- 
penditures shown.  There  is  no  way  to  deviate 
from  the  Soviet  curve  by  more  than  about  10 
percent  without  unbelievable  changes  In  our 
estimates  of  lead  status. 

Consider  the  Information  theae  curves  con- 
vey. Note  that  the  Soviet  UBlon  increased  Its 
efforts  at  a  relatively  constant  rate— 10  to  18 
percent — during  this  period.  The  efforts  of 
the  umted  States  have  not  followed  a  con- 
stant slope  but,  Instead,  tended  to  vary.  This 
Is  illustrated  by  an  observation  of  two  par- 
ticular time  frames. 

The  first  begins  around  1967,  when  the 
first  Sputnik  launch  occurred.  At  that  tlmf, 
the  Soviet  effort  was  about  70  percent  larger 
than  that  of  the  United  States.  Within  two 
years  after  Sputnik,  the  United  States  had 
doubled  Ita  research  and  development  bud- 
get. This  level  of  effort  was  maintained  until 
shortly  after  the  President  decided  that  the 
United  States  would  succeed  In  carrying  out 
the  flist  "'■""M  lunar  landing.  To  aocom- 
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push  this  mission,  we  had  not  only  to  In- 
crease our  total  technological  effort  but  to 
out  back  somewhat  on  the  military  portion 
and  put  major  emphasis  on  NASA's  space 
program.  This  total  program,  then,  reached 
a  peak  In  1966  and  1967. 

During  the  second  time  frame,  the  pwlod 
from  1967  to  the  preaent,  the  U.8.  effort 
leveled  off  and  began  to  decline.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  my  estimation,  this  Is  the  likely 
trend  for  the  next  few  years.  It  Is  particu- 
larly troublesome  because  the  Soviet  Union's 
technological  program  ahows  no  Indication 
of  leveling  off.  This  poaslbUlty,  coupled  with 
the  abeolute  magnitude  of  the  current  So- 
viet fOott,  repreeenta  the  most  critical  piece 
of  Information  conveyed  by  the  assessment. 
The  second  chart  separates  the  two  tech- 
nological programs  during  the  decade  1960- 
1970  Into  military  and  space  components. 
Note  that  since  1967  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  sharply  Increasing  Its  efforts  In  military 
B&D. 

The  third  chart  shows  possible  extensions 
of  military  BAD  and  predicts  likely  trendi 
to  1976.  I  have  assimied  that  the  UJS.  will 
maintain  relatively  level  funding  for  BAD, 
recognizing  that,  because  of  Inflation,  this 
means  something  like  a  6-  to  8-percent  de- 
cline In  effort.  The  Soviet  Union,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  continue  to  Increase  its 
S&D  budget  for  several  years,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  upper  dashed  extension.  If 
they  elect  this  strategy,  or  If  they  obooee 
to  Increase  B&D  only  in  proportion  to  ths 
Increase  in  their  groes  national  product,  the 
changeover  In  techncdoglcal  leadership  could 
occur  during  1974  or  1975.  Then,  again,  the 
Soviets  may  decide  to  retain  their  1970  level 
of  B&D — which  is  roughly  80  percent  larger 
than  the  U.S.  program  now — through  the 
mid- 1970b,  In  which  case  technological  lead- 
ership could  pass  to  them  late  in  the  decade. 
I  would  like  you  to  consider  this  fact:  If 
we  decided  to  prevent  this  crossover  of  tech- 
ncdoglcal  leadership,  we  would  have  to  add 
approximately  $5  billion  to  our  B&D  pro- 
gram by  1975. 

The  fotirth  chart  adds  to  the  VA.  and 
U.S.SJt.  curves  current  equivalent  military 
B&D  effects  of  all  other  NATO  countries, 
which  amount  to  roughly  $1.25  billion.  If 
those  nations  were  to  devote  the  same  pro- 
portionate share  of  revenue  from  their  tax- 
payera  that  the  United  States  does,  of  course, 
ths  NATO  contribution  would  Increase  by  a 
factor  of  8  to  4,  and  part  of  the  technologloal 
superiority  problem  would  disappear. 

If  #e  elect  to  do  nothing  to  change  the  sit- 
uation, if  we  elect  to  live  with  the  trends 
and  ways  of  doing  R&D  that  I  have  shown, 
two  consequences  will  surely  follow: 

First  of  all,  we,  collectively,  will  lose  otn- 
technological  leadership.  As  I  have  said,  I  be- 
lieve that  Is  totally  unacceptable  because  of 
the  secrecy  covering  Soviet  activities. 

Second,  in  the  mld-lB70s  we  will  have  In 
the  field  weapons  inferior  to  those  deployed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  More  Important,  we  will 
not  have  developed  the  maj(»:  new  weapon 
systems  that  will  be  required  by  our  forces 
and  that  the  Soviets  will  have.  And,  if  not 
developed,  they  cant  be  produced. 

I  btiieve  there  are  several  factors  beblnd 
the  trends  I  have  discussed.  One  Is  that  there 
has  been  no  recent  change  on  the  Soviet  side. 
In  the  apva.  literature  they  have  made  it  very 
clear  to  everyone  that  they  intend  to  gain 
technological  aiul  military  superiority.  So  the 
trends  are  caused  by  changes  in  the  Free 
W<x-ld.  For  the  United  States,  this  trend  Is 
partly  a  consequence  of  the  difficult  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  also  arises  to  some  extent 
from  the  desire  of  this  country's  people  to 
do  mc^e  here  at  home — to  do  something 
about  pollution,  about  poverty,  about  hwlth, 
tranaporUtlon.  and  a  boat  of  other  important 
matters.  But.  to  be  entirely  fair,  I  should 
say  that  there  Is  also  a  growing  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  spend  more  and  more  money  for 
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weapons  to  proteot  other  nations  when  they 
do  not  see  those  nations  tnairtTig  a  comparable 
effort  to  protect  themselves.  Thero  are,  of 
course,  many  other  reasons  as  wcil,  but  theae 
come  quickly  to  mind. 

What  should  we  do  about  it?  Lst  me  sug- 
gest three  obvious  approaches  and  describe 
the  i»t>blems  that  I  see  are  Involved. 

First,  we  could  continue  the  way  we  are 
going,  with  a  relatively  oonstant  mfcn  budg- 
et for  the  United  States,  a  relatively  oon- 
stant R&D  budget  for  NATO.  Ths  dUBouIty 
with  this  attribute  is  that  within  a  few 
years  the  crisis  I  foresee  will  occur,  and  in 
the  crisis  we  are  likely  to  find  ourselves  with 
"too  Uttle,  too  Ute." 

A  second  approach  would  be  to  go  to  our 
various  parliaments  and  ask  for  significantly 
higher  R&D  funding.  I  could,  for  examine, 
go  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
ask  for  $2  or  |3  billion  more  in  Fiscal  Year 
1973,  another  $1  bUUon  In  1973,  and  per- 
haps even  more  than  that  in  1974,  and  even 
so,  barely  track  the  Soviet  Union's  progress. 
The  difficulty  with  this  approach  U  that, 
even  if  I  coiUd  eecxire  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Branch,  I  cannot  believe  that  to- 
day the  Congress  could  be  persuaded  to  grant 
such  increases  either  quickly  or  easUy,  for 
the  reasons  I've  given  before. 

A  third  approach  would  be  to  have  the 
other  naUons  of  NATO  increase  their  mili- 
tary R&D  budgets  to  three  or  four  times  their 
present  level.  That  way,  collectively,  we 
would  equal  the  corresponding  effort  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  suspect  you  might  have  as 
much  trouble  in  persuading  your  superiors — 
and  they,  your  parliaments — as  we  would  in 
the  United  States. 

Those  seem  to  be  three  fairly  straight- 
forward ai^roaches,  but  In  my  opinion  they 
are  either  iinsatisfactory  or  impracticable. 
Let  tis  therefore  consider  another  approach. 
I  know  that,  in  the  United  States--and  prob- 
ably in  your  nations  as  well,  we  have  our 
noses  close  to  our  budgetary  papers,  trying 
to  see  how  we  can  save  money — trying  to 
avoid  starting  programs,  looUng  for  work  we 
can  cancel,  and  seeing  whether  we  can 
stretch  out  programs  to  reduce  current  costs. 
In  this  environment,  there  U  Uttle  room  to 
plan  for  any  new  major  weapon  system. 

As  a  strategy  leading  to  another  approach, 
I  challenge  us  all  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  our 
collective  R&D  activities  and  examine  them 
for  unnecessary  red\mdancy.  Think  of  all  the 
research  and  development  going  on  In  NATO 
countries:  Aren't  some  of  these  programs 
being  dupUcated  several  times  over?  Isn't  the 
United  states  Itself  conducting  R&D  pro- 
grams that  dupUcate  moat  of  the  other  NATO 
nations'  work? 

Research  and  some  exploratory  develop- 
ment in  the  UJ3.  certainly  are  redundant 
when  viewed  from  this  a^eot.  and  thU  Is 
probably  worthwhUe.  But  in  the  BAD  effort 
of  all  NATO  nations  other  than  ths  United 
States,  which  amounts  to  something  like 
81.35  bUllon  each  year,  there  may  bs  as  much 
as  81  billion  of  overlapping  work.  If  this  de- 
gree of  redundancy  Is  unneoessary — and  that 
may  well  be  the  case,  it  will  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  the  anUdpated  taohnologleal 
threat  In  the  coming  years.  Bamovlng  that 
redundancy,  of  course,  would  tsks  care  of 
only  a  fraction  of  what  we  need  to  match  the 
predicted  techndogleal  chaUenge  of  the 
Soviets— we  are  loolOng  for  several  times  that 
smoimt  of  money.  But  that's  one  place  we 
can  start. 

My  other  suggestion  U  that  ws  look  vp 
from  the  fine  print  in  the  papers  we  are  ex- 
amining and  deolds  what  programs  mtist  bs 
started  In  order  to  m>iw.»ffj^  the  balanoe  of 
power.  There  are  ways  to  do  this,  and  the 
programs  could  be  completed  with  teohnol- 
ogy  that  is  In  hand.  They  would,  howsvsr. 
take  a  certain  boldness,  a  conviction  that  we 
are  going  to  do  something  about  this  untsn- 
abis  Bltuatton.  I  am  aot  going  to  list  those 
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programs  for  you.  but  I  will  ask  some  lead- 
ing questions. 

How  long  has  AOARD  studied  air  defense 
In  Europe?  Have  we  a  good  air  defense  pro- 
gram now?  Do  you  tUnk  we  have  the  ri^t 
developments  to  provide  for  NATO's  air 
defense? 

How  long  have  we  looked  at  the  problem  of 
passive  defense — the  defense  of  aircraft  on 
fields?  Is  that  too  tough  a  technologleal 
problem?  Have  we  solved  It?  Is  the  defense  of 
those  alrcraif  t  In  hand? 

How  about  an  alr-to-alr  fighter?  Have  we 
solved  that  problem  technologlcsUy — ^not 
only  the  airframe  but  the  whole  weapon 
system  and  the  black  boxes  that  will  keep 
the  airplane  fiylng  when  it  faces  a  oomblna- 
Uon  of  SAMs  and  antiaircraft  artUlery? 
Siirely  we  can  deal  with  either  of  thoee  by 
Itself,  but  have  we  sold  the  problem  of  their 
combined  threat,  not  only  in  a  technical 
sense  but  with  existing  hardware? 

What  have  we  done  about  sxirvivable  com- 
mand control  etnd  communications?  Have  we 
got  such  a  system — or  Is  the  right  program 
going  forward  toward  that  goal? 

What  are  we  doing  about  the  individual 
soldier,  the  man  who  has  to  stay  alive  on  the 
battlefield,  the  man  who  must  fight?  Have  we 
a  program  for  him? 

Thoee  of  us  who  knew  Theodor  von  Kar- 
man  recognized  his  great  love  of  science  and 
technology,  and  saw  his  inceeeant  efforts  to 
encourage  young  men  to  enter  that  field  of 
work.  But  Professor  von  Karman  also  gave 
particular  attention  to  ensuring  that  the 
products  of  research  and  technology  were 
used  for  the  security  of  the  Free  World.  It 
was  here  that  he  probably  made  his  major 
and  lasting  contributions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  once  more  In 
the  kind  <rf  situation  that  Professor  von 
Karman  faced  In  the  1940s  and  'SOs.  I  believe 
we  are  challenged  to  exert  greater  efforts  to- 
ward solving  crucial  military  problems  so 
that  we  can  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  face  of  the  trends  about  which  I  am  so 
concerned.  It  Is  time  that  we  foUowed  von 
Karman's  lead  and  did  what  he  found  ab- 
solutely essential  in  his  lifetime.  We  must 
make  sure  that  we  use  our  scientific  and 
technical  abUltlee  to  change  the  course  of 
threatening  international  trends  In  R&D 
restore  our  technological  eminence,  and  pro- 
vide the  Inventory  of  systems  that  we  need 
to  ensure  the  security  of  the  Free  World 

Thank  you. 

Addbms  by  Db.  John  S.  Fostks,  Jb.,  Dbxctob 
OF  Defense  Rkskarcr  and  ENamxxBrNO,  at 
THE  Navy  League.  Miami,  Fla.,  Decxicbeb  6 
1970 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  tonight  and  talk  about  our  national 
security.  I  share  your  Interest  In  the  United 
States  Navy,  the  Marines  and  the  Coast 
Ouard  and  your  desire  to  help  ensure  an 
adequate  defense  for  our  country. 

It  is  never  easy,  of  ooxirse,  to  mitintiLiTi  the 
proper  defenses.  The  problems  are  complex 
and  often  unclear,  and  the  solutions  are  dif- 
ficult. I'd  like  to  talk  tonight  about  some 
of  those  problems  and  solutions — specifically, 
about  some  d«uigers  of  the  possible  future 
erosion  of  our  national  military  margin  of 
safety  and  the  r^sonses  we  must  make  now 
to  the  challenges  that  we  can  foreeee. 

Our  margin  of  security  might  be  described 
as  the  net  advantage  that  our  defenses — our 
weapons,  our  people  and  our  policies — can 
give  us  over  the  potential  offenses  of  our 
strongest,  most  active  potential  adversary.  We 
try  constantly  to  measure  the  assets  of  both 
sides  in  order  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  our 
own  forces. 

The  measiirement  of  our  foroes  is  relatively 
easy,  becavise  the  facts  are  clear.  We  and  the 
outside  world  know  a  great  d«al  about  the 
American  armed  forces,  the  weapons  under 
development,  and  the  policies  govariUng  their 
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use.  However,  the  other  essential  Memant  In 
our  national  securi^  assessment  is  much  less 
dear,  because  our  major  rivals  deliberately 
obscure  our  view  of  their  military  capabilities 
and  their  intentions.  This  Imporfeot  knowl- 
edge adds  to  the  risks  we  must  hedge  against 
if  we  are  to  protect  ourselves  and  ovu  inter- 
ests. These  risks  can  be  discussed  most  uae- 
fuUy  In  terms  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
potentUal  for  taking  various  worldwide 
actions. 

As  we  study  the  Soviet  Union,  we  find  both 
a  rather  visible  side  and  a  virtually  invisible 
side.  The  rather  visible  one  la  their  civil  aide, 
the  nonmilitary  side.  Even  in  the  days  of 
StfUin,  when  objective  Western  eyes  ware  vir- 
tually barred  from  the  Soviet  Union,  we  felt 
we  could  understand  that  side.  We  knew  that 
the  civil  society  was  long  suffering  and  put- 
upon.  We  could  syn^Mithize  with  the  Soviet 
citizen  who  was  getting  so  Uttle  benefit  from 
a  country  potentially  so  rich  in  reeources, 
both  human  and  natural. 

In  large  measure,  that  aspect  of  the  Soviet 
Union  still  exists  today.  The  dvU  side  stUl 
gets  comparatively  little  In  houses,  roads, 
oonsumer  goods  and  the  niceties  of  life,  yet 
still  surprisingly  little  for  the  second  richest 
nation  In  the  world's  history. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  tbe  Soviet 
Union,  the  one  that  is  deliberately  ob- 
scured. This  is  the  side  in  whldi  there  are 
few  shortages,  where  the  machinery  works 
well,  where  men  and  women  of  great  skill 
are  rewarded,  and  where  the  products  of  a 
great,  coordinated  national  effort  are  truly 
remarkable.  This  Is  the  military  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Its  efficiency  and 
accomplishments  are,  in  disturbingly  large 
measure,  unknown  to  the  citizens  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

In  the  military  side  of  their  society,  the 
Soviet  leaders  try  hard  to  ensure  that  we 
learn  very  little  about  their  affairs.  However, 
through  great  effort  on  our  part — and  from 
occasional  boasting  on  theirs — we  do  pick  up 
sc»ne  key  Indicators.  I  am  sure,  for  Instance, 
that  you  have  all  observed  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  Soviets  work  when  they  turn  to 
prestigious  space  projects.  True,  we  won  the 
first  lap  of  the  big  race  by  landing  our  men 
on  the  moon  and  bringing  them  safely  back 
home — and  we  did  it  openly;  but  the  Soviet's 
remotely  controlled  go-cart  that  has  been 
crawling  around  on  the  moon's  surface  tells 
us  a  lot  about  their  defense-related  tech- 
nical competence.  It  is  an  impressive  demon- 
steatloo. 

There  are  other  clear  indicators  of  great 
Soviet  conyjetence  in  defense-related  areas. 
They  fire  ICBMs  down  their  Pacific  teat  range 
with  regularity,  and  we  can  observe  and 
Judge  the  quality  of  these  weapons.  We  ob- 
serve new,  modem  submarines  and  surface 
combatants  as  they  patrol  the  Mediterranean 
or  off  the  coast  of  Florida.  We  see  some  of 
their  tactical  weapons  In  combat  xise  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  in  the  Middle  East. 

What  we  see,  during  these  glimpses  of  XSx9 
nearly  invisible  mllitaiV  side  of  Soviet  society, 
does  not  match  at  all  the  image  of  Soviet  clvU 
life.  In  fact.  It  la  dlflloult  for  the  casual  visitor 
to  believe  that  a  nation  that  sometimes  cant 
keep  the  plimiblng  in  its  capital  city  working 
supports  a  defense  technology  nearly  as  good 
as  ours.  It  may  seem  curious  to  some  people 
that  the  Soviets  are  having  the  Flat  auto- 
mobile company  build  a  plant  to  produce 
automobiles  for  civil  uses — and,  at  the  same 
time,  place  a  Sovlet-deelgned  vehicle  on  the 
moon. 

On  closer  examination,  the  reason  for  the 
quality  In  the  spaos  and  defense  sectors  is 
not  surprising.  The  handfiU  of  men  in  the 
Kremlin  who  decide  how  to  xise  Soviet  re- 
sources allocate  a  large  share  of  their  skilled 
people,  first-class  facilities  and  top  priorities 
to  military  and  spaos  programs. 

Their  results  isam  roughly  proportional  to 
their  ^>p(Ilcatloa  of  sklUs  and  effort.  On  the 
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BovUH  datsiwe  aUi»,  tb»  rasulto  are  Imiirwiliiii 
In  numbon  and  quaUty.  llMjr  bear  UtUa  w- 
imnrtrianca  to  Ui«  iMulta  w  m*  mora  aarily 
IntheolTUaaotar. 

The  affeota  of  thalr  determination  to  prefer- 
entially place  reaourcea  on  tbe  defenae  aide 
are  appitfenit  in  other  waya.  Durtng  the  paat 
two  decades,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  great 
strides  In  Ita  growth  tm  a  world  military 
power.  My  obaervatlon  la  tbat  wtiat  they  are 
doing  U  entirely  ocnalatent  with  their  stated 
goal  of  supplanting  tbe  UnUad  Stataa  aa  tbe 
wwld  leader. 

Though  much  of  what  they  are  doing  Is 
veiled  in  secrecy,  what  we  are  doing  Is  evi- 
dent. We  have  leveled  off  our  defense  efforts, 
and  since  1968  have  dropped  back  toward  a 
lower  level;  but  today  we  still  m^intAtw  a 
reaaonable  margin  of  military  security.  Our 
concern,  however.  Ilea  wiUi  the  future— the 
still  sharply  upward  trends  In  the  Soviet 
defence  side.  Tbia  oonoem  Incraasee  tbe 
farther  ahead  we  look,  because  the  present 
disparity  in  the  level  of  U^S.  and  n.S.8Jl. 
defense-related  research  and  development 
may  well  be  translated  into  a  disparity  in  the 
quality  and  number  of  typea  of  weapons  In 
the  next  5  to  10  years. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  trenda  In  rnmanili 
and  development. 

Although  tbe  United  Statea  Is  technologl- 
caUy  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  today — by 
perhapa  2  to  3  years  in  moat  major  areas — 
the  present  relative  efforts  in  military  BAD 
force  us  to  several  serious  conclusions: 

Tbe  Soviets  now  seem  to  be  gaining  on  tbe 
United  Statea  technologically  at  a  rate  of 
about  1  year  In  every  3  or  4. 

If  preeent  trends  persist,  the  Soviet  Union 
could  asmime  technological  superiority  in 
military  research  and  development  In  tbe  lat- 
ter half  of  thla  decade. 

The  loes  of  U.S.  technological  superiority 
would  markedly  reduce  our  iinderstanding 
of  the  intelligence  we  do  collect,  and  conse- 
quently would  seriously  reduce  the  confi- 
dence we  would  have  in  mairing  decisions 
about  future  weapon  systema. 

The  present  relative  trends  in  quality — 
research  and  development — coupled  with  the 
comparable  trends  in  quantity— deployment 
of  numbers  of  Improved  weapons — will  Jeop- 
ardize the  U.S.  margin  of  security  by  tbe  laite 
"708  or  early  '808. 

Recovery  from  any  loss  of  U.S.  technologi- 
cal leadership  would  not  be  feasible  without 
enormous  expenditures  over  many  years — 
and  without  a  grave  risk  of  meanwhile  loelng 
our  national  margin  of  safety. 

Those  eire  very  somber  concluslona  that 
merit  Justification  and  explanation.  The  evi- 
dence that  supports  them  comes  from  the 
analysis  of  two  distinct  types  of  Soviet  and 
U.S.  data  In  the  defense  sectors — input  and 
output. 

First,  the  Inputa— people,  faclUtiea  and 
funding  for  research  and  development. 

We  have  looked  at  the  numbers  of  full- 
time  equlvalentiy  qualified  scientists  and 
engineers  who  have  devoted  their  talents  to 
research  and  development.  In  1962,  the 
United  SUtea  had  approximately  480,000 
people  in  this  category,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
had  about  336,000.  During  the  next  8  years, 
however,  tbe  Soviet  Union  increased  this 
resource  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  the 
United  States.  We  estimate  that  tbe  Soviets 
achieved  parity  with  us  in  about  1968.  Since 
they  devote  far  fewer  resources  to  consumer 
product  development  than  we,  it  la  probable 
that  in  certain  important  sectors,  such  as  the 
heavy  Industry  and  the  military  product  in- 
dustry, the  Soviets  achieved  parity  even 
earlier. 

Information  from  colleges  and  universities 
indicate  the  same  trend.  In  1962,  the  VS. 
graduated  about  85,000  engineers  and  nat- 
\iral  scientists  (mathematicians,  phyalcists, 
chemists  and  so  forth,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
gradtated  about  144/XW  In  the  same  cate- 
gories. In  1970  these  figures  had  changed  to 
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14a,000  for  the  U.S.  and  347,000  for  the 
UJS.8J^  The  Soviet  Union  is  graduating 
roughly  five  englneerB  for  every  one  of  ours, 
but  tbe  U.S.  is  graduating  two  natival  sci- 
entists for  every  one  graduated  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  they 
have  roughly  a  two-to-one  edge  in  this  com- 
bined total.  This  difference  In  their  favor  is 
growing,  and  the  quality  of  training  In  the 
Soviet  Union  is  quite  comparaUe  to  ours. 

Another  input  to  defense  R&D  Is  faclUties. 
The  Soviets  have  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
Improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their 
weapon  systems.  In  doing  so,  they  have 
emerged  from  the  status  of  a  rather  back- 
ward Industrial  nation  to  that  of  a  strong 
second  In  defense  technology.  To  this  end, 
they  have  expanded  and  improved  defense 
R&D  facilities  in  many  key  areas.  Many  of 
our  facilities  are  still  the  best  in  the  world. 
But,  as  time  passes,  we  note  that  there  are 
steadily  increasing  numbers  of  areas  in  which 
their  faculties  are  comparable  to,  or  better 
than,  ours. 

The  fiscal  Input  to  Soviet  military  R&D 
has  been  Increasing  at  a  rate  of  10  to  13 
percent  In  each  of  the  last  20  yean,  while 
ours  has  been  erratic.  Indeed,  for  tbe  past 
several  years,  our  effcsts  In  military  R&D 
have  been  declining.  As  a  result,  I  believe 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  now  devoting  40  to  50 
percent  more  in  equivalent  effort  to  military 
R&D  than  the  U.S.  This  amounts  to  about 
$3  billion  more  for  this  year  alone. 

These  input  data  give  us  cause  for  very 
serious  concern.  There  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  Soviets  will  decide 
to  achieve  world  leadership  in  science  and 
technology  and  military  affairs;  they  are 
already  making  tbe  necessary  investments. 
Now,  let  me  turn  to  their  output. 
We've  analyzed  the  technological  progress 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  several  key  areas  by 
examining  the  technical  status  of  hundreds 
of  particular  kinds  of  research  efforts  (for 
example,  research  in  fuels,  engines,  elec- 
tronics and  materials)  as  they  have  related, 
to  Improvements  in  weapon  systems.  We  have 
compared  a  U.S.  weapon  system  that  does  a 
ceruin  kind  of  Job  with  a  similar  Soviet  sys- 
tem over  the  period  of  1960  through  1968  to 
determine  which  was  better  and  how  many 
years  it  would  take  the  nation  with  the 
second -rated  system  to  produce  one  com- 
parable to  the  other's.  We  find  that  during 
this  period  the  United  States  maintained  an 
overall  technological  lead  of  perhaps  2  to 
3  years. 

By  1968,  however,  the  Soviets  achieved 
parity  with  the  United  States  in  the  relative 
effort  devoted  to  military  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

Now,  what  could  have  transpired  in  the 
Soviet  Union  since  1968  is  a  matter  of 
particular  concern  to  me. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  has  begun 
the  development  of  several  Important  new 
weapon  systems  In  the  last  3  or  3  years.  I'm 
referring  to  such  weapons  as  the  Undersea 
Long-Range  MlssUe  System  (ULMS),  which 
could  be  the  follow-on  for  Polaris  If  required. 
We  have  also  started  the  P-14  and  P-16  air 
superiority  fighters,  the  S-3A  antisubmarine 
aircraft,  the  B-1  strategic  bomber,  the  Safe- 
guard Perimeter  Acqiilsltion  Radar  (PAR), 
and  other  developments.  These  systems  have 
been  announced.  The  VB.  public,  our  allies, 
and  our  potential  enemies  know  of  their 
nature  and  approximate  schedules.  Since 
these  systems  are  in  relatively  preliminary 
stages  of  development,  the  work  in  progress 
goes  on  inside  laboratories  and  engineering 
facilities;  they  are  not  out  In  the  open  lor 
all  to  see. 

The  Important  thing  to  realize  and  re- 
member Is  that  we  have  no  comparable  In- 
formation fiow  from  tbe  Soviet  Union.  We 
might  expect  them  to  have  perhaps  a  new 
stirface-to-alr  missile  system,  a  new  alr-to- 
slr  missile  system.  Improved  aircraft,  ships, 
submannet  and  strateglo  missiles  from  their 
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secret  development  work,  but  as  yet  ws  bam 
no  direct  evidence  that  they  have. 

Thus,  while  we  know  that  the  BoTlet  B&D 
effort  is  now  substantially  greater  than  ouzs, 
it  will  be  several  years  before  we  may  Isarn 
of  its  products.  But  we  are  likely  to  be  slower 
in  understanding  the  Soviet  products  as  thsy 
are  unveiled.  For,  you  see.  our  R&D  work 
has  an  Importance  far  beyond  that  of  the 
qMdfic  military  syatsois  it  produces — it  also 
enables  us  to  understand  better  any  shadowy 
or  partial  evidence  we  find  of  what  the 
Sovleu  are  doing  behind  their  curtain  of 
secrecy.  Our  understanding  and  confidence 
In  our  conclusions  are  much  higher  when 
we  are  tecbnologlcaDy  ahead. 

We  know,  then,  that  the  input  Into  Soviet 
defense  R&D  is  massive  and  growing  and  that 
the  output — ^the  level  Of  technology  In  the 
new  Soviet  weapons  we  know  of — Is  com- 
parable to  ours,  and  Is  now  Improving  faster 
than  ours.  If  these  trends  oontinue.  the 
Soviet  Union  will  become  ths  mlUtary  taob- 
nologlcal  leader  In  tbe  latter  part  at  this 
decade. 

What  would  be  the  oonsequences  of  such 
a  reversal?  Of  course,  if  tbe  Soviet  Union 
ceased  to  challenge  U.S.  Interests  through 
some  Infiuence  not  now  predictable,  it  could 
be  no  worry  at  all.  If  tbe  Soviets  became 
peaceftU  competitors,  then  tbe  quality  and 
quantity  of  weapons  on  the  two  sides  would 
become  academic  considerations — as  they 
are  with  our  many  neighbors  and  friends 
throughout  the  world.  We  could  then  sub- 
stantially reduce  our  military  develc^ment 
efforts  and  turn  more  and  more  attention 
to   noim[illltary   areas. 

But,  if  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  change, 
if  It  continues  to  export  modem  weapons 
to  be  used  by  proxy  against  us  and  against 
our  friends  and  allies,  if  tbe  Soviet  leaders 
continue  to  create  crises  and  then  brandish 
their  weapons  in  order  to  make  us  give 
way,  If  the  Soviets  continue  to  build  toward 
offensive  and  defensive  forces  that  could 
destroy  much  of  our  deterrent  force — then 
future  inferiority  on  our  side  would  count 
a  great  deal.  The  UjS.  margin  of  security, 
which  we  have  enjoyed  in  relation  to  all  our 
potential  enemies  for  several  decades,  would 
disappear. 

But  we  cannot  predict  the  future.  Much 
as  it  is  to  be  desired,  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  will  change  their  course. 
What,  then,  should  we  do? 

We  could,  of  course,  simply  wait  to  see 
whether  Soviet  trends  reverse.  This  would 
Invite  tbe  danger  that  the  Soviets  will  spring 
some  sort  of  military  "sputnik"  surprise. 
The  actual  sputnik  was,  of  course,  harm- 
less; it  was  not  a  weapon,  but  It  did  alert  us 
to  Soviet  progress  In  rocketry  and  space, 
and  we  could  and  did  make  the  appropriate 
responses.  But  a  military  sputnik,  a  mili- 
tary surprise,  could  do  severe  damage  to 
the  present  balance  of  power.  Let^  sot  w«lt 
for  that  kind  of  stimulus — It's  too  dangerous. 
Instead,  we  must  oontinue  to  make  bet- 
ter use  of  the  resources  we  do  allocate  to 
defense  R&D,  and  we  must  initiate  certain 
prudent  hedges  against  foreseeable  develop- 
ments in  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  resource  for  Improvements  Is  that  of 
management.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defenae 
David  Packard  has  said  many  times  that 
the  approach  to  effective  research  and  de- 
velopment is  to  make  sure  we  clearly  under- 
stand what  we  are  trying  to  do,  develop  an 
agreed-upon  plan  to  get  where  we  want  to 
go,  choose  a  team  of  people  who  are  quali- 
fied to  do  tbe  Job,  and  motivate  them  to  get 
the  Job  done — all  of  thla  mtist  be  done 
before  we  go  to  the  Congress  to  request  the 
money.  If  we  do  a  sound  Job  all  alcmg  the 
line,  tben  I  believe  the  Congress  wiy  ap- 
propriate the  funds. 

In  the  decades  foUowlng  World  War  II,  we 
developed  a  number  of  systems  Intended  to 
provide  for  good  management.  Some  of  these 
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were  good.  But  we  proliferated  directives 
and  imposed  an  unnecessarily  great  work 
load  on  oiuselves  and  oiu:  contractors — all 
with  the  best  of  Intentions.  The  result  has 
been  the  production  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  paper.  As  a  consequence,  many  of  the 
real  problems  and  the  real  issues  in  weapons 
development  and  production  have  been 
obscured. 

We  are  changing  that.  We  now  have  a 
series  of  concise  planning  documents  and 
management  reviews  that  involve  personal 
participation  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
military  secretaries  and  other  senior  officials. 
Tbe  BCllltary  Departments  are  mairtng 
major  efforts  to  select  the  very  beet  people 
to  manage  weapons  development.  Program 
managers  are  being  given  the  opportunity  to 
use  their  abilities  and  the  power  to  make 
decision  that  count. 

There  are  other  areas  on  which  we  are 
concentrating  to  make  Improvemente.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  o^xc  present  pro- 
grams and  level  of  effort,  even  with  the  most 
we  can  realize  in  improved  management,  can 
match  the  threat.  I  do  believe  that  in  the 
long  run,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  next  6  to  10 
years,  perhaps  the  moot  Important  step  we 
must  take  is  that  of  stimulating  our  best 
people  to  think  about  major  new  concepts 
to  provide  for  our  national  secvirlty.  I  have 
called  these  "initiatives."  Such  an  initiative 
is  a  development  program  that  could  be 
achieved  with  existing  or  near-term  tech- 
nology. It  would  offer  a  giant  step  rather 
than  an  evolution.  It  would  leapfrog  the 
whole  way  of  approaching  a  problem. 

In  faort,  we  now  know  of  a  large  niunber 
of  Initiatives.  In  the  next  few  days,  weeks  and 
months,  we  will  select  those  that  seem  so 
necessary  that  we  must  include  them  In 
our  future  programs  in  spite  of  our  very 
stringent  fiscal  constraints. 

These  Initiatives,  carefully  chosen,  well 
plaimed,  with  motivated  teams,  can  receive 
the  support  of  our  Congress  and,  with  this 
support,  provide  for  our  future  security. 

In  addition,  however,  we  must  have  the 
support  of  the  American  people.  The  only 
way  this  can  be  achieved  is  to  inform  them 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  we  face, 
the  urgency  of  the  need,  and  the  necessity 
to  renew  ovir  efforte. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  tbe  opportimity  to 
gain  your  luiderstanding  this  evening.  Thank 
you. 

The  Immediate  Future  or  Detensc  Resxabch, 
Devewjpment.  Test  and  Evaluation 
(RJD.T.  &  E.) 

(By  E.  Rechtln,  at  the  University  of  Southern 
CaUfornla  (Undated — early  1971) ) 

I  spent  my  first  twenty  professional  years 
here  In  Southern  California  before  going  to 
Washington  to  work  In  the  Department  of 
Defense.  My  three  years  there  have  been 
turbulent.  I  have  worked  under  three  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  in  two  Administrations, 
watched  a  war  wind  up  and  wind  down,  and 
watched  the  decision  m^iring  process  at  fairly 
close  quarters.  During  this  period  great  social 
and  political  pressures,  some  rational  and 
some  irrational,  have  acted  on  Defense, 
NASA,  the  defense  communtiy,  the  universi- 
ties and  our  country  as  a  whole. 

All  In  all,  I  have  been  much  Impressed  with 
the  sUblUty  and  strength  of  our  forms  of 
society  and  government.  The  government 
continues  to  attract  good,  dedicated  prof«»s- 
slonals  to  wrestle  with  tough  problems.  The 
government  Is  responsive  to  valid  criticism 
and  seems  to  have  been  able  to  handle  both 
the  valid  and  baseless  criticism  without  ran- 
cor—both signs  of  a  good  and  stable  govern- 
ment. 

This  may  sound  like  a  peculiar  way  to 
Introduce  a  prediction  on  the  future  of 
Defense  RDT&E,  but  actually  It  is  essential. 
If  our  government  were  not  stable  and  if  It 
reacted  vlolentiy  to  short  term  forces,  then 
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trying  to  predict  Defense  RDT&E  trends 
would  be  h(^eless.  Defense  RDT&E  is  inher- 
ently a  long-term  activity.  It  takes  years  for 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  and  still  longer 
for  the  results  to  go  into  production  and 
later  effect  tbe  defense  poeture  of  the 
country. 

In  brief,  prediction  is  probably  possible. 

There  are  three  long-term  forces  I  would 
like  to  discuss : 

( 1 )  The  winding  down  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

(2)  The  conversion  of  Defense  RDT&E 
resources  to  work  on  social  problems. 

(3)  The  military-related  RDT&E  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

the  winding  down   of  the  VIETNAM  WAB 

The  Vietnam  war  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  both  a  social  and  a  financial  Issue. 

The  social  issue — questions  of  commit- 
ments, morals,  and  ethics — has  acted  to  de- 
crease the  stature  of  the  Defense  work  and 
the  public's  willingness  to  support  it.  Simi- 
lar effects  occurred  after  the  Korean  war.  But 
I  believe  the  Vietnam  social  issue  effects  will 
be  shorter  than  the  Korean  ones.  The  Ameri- 
can public  is  already  seeing  events  elsewhere 
in  the  world  which  are  reminders  of  the 
need  for  effective  military  forces  when  the 
going  gets  a  little  rough.  Of  course,  I  am 
patently  biased — I  work  In  the  Department 
of  Defense — but  I  think  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  acrimonious  criticism  has  been  mis- 
Informed  if  not  unjustified.  If  I'm  right,  such 
criticism  won't  stend  the  test  of  time.  In 
any  case,  I  think  the  Vietnam  social  issues 
will  decrease  considerably  wlthm  the  next 
year  or  so. 

The  financial  issue  associated  with  the 
winding  down  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  a  quite 
different  phenomenon.  It  Is  the  unemotional, 
reasonable  expectation  of  the  American  pub- 
lic that  the  Defense  budget  should  go  down 
when  the  war  goes  down.  After  all,  the  De- 
fense budget  went  up  when  the  war  went  up  I 
Strictly  speaking,  this  expectation  should 
not  be  applied  to  the  RDT&E  portion  of  the 
budget.  We  all  know  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, you  fight  a  war  with  what  you  have 
at  the  beginning  of  it,  not  what  you  can 
develop  during  it.  This  means  that  RDT&E 
should  reaUy  be  done  ahead  of  time.  If  It's 
really  well  done  It  may  act  as  a  sufficient 
deterrent  that  you  don't  have  a  war  at  all. 
However,  this  logic  is  rather  a  fine  distinc- 
tion, and  most  people  would  expect  Defense 
RDT&E  to  go  down  along  with  the  rest  of 
Defense.  Indeed,  this  has  been  the  case,  with 
the  major  cuts  coming  as  a  result  of  public 
pressure,  not  as  a  result  of  reduced  needs 
in  RDT&E  as  we  see  them. 

The  very  Immediate  future  therefore  Is  for 
continued  downward  expenditures  for  at 
least  12  to  18  months.  This  futiu-e  Is  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  Fiscal  1969  thru  Fiscal 
1971  budgets,  which  are  already  law.  The  Fis- 
cal 1972  budget  can't  affect  expenditures  for 
at  least  a  year.  I  know  what  these  statemente 
mean  to  my  colleagues  here  In  Southern 
California.  They  mean  no  Inunedlate  relief 
and  still  more  lay-offs  of  Defense  workers 
at  all  levels  for  12  to  18  months. 

smce  1968,  Defense  RDT&E  has  been  de- 
creasing at  about  1%  per  year  In  contem- 
porary dollars  or  about  S%  per  year  In  ef- 
fective effort  due  to  the  Infiation  "bite".  The 
effects  are  amplified  in  the  Aerospace  Indus- 
try by  the  simultaneous  decrease  In  NASA's 
budget.  Putting  it  another  way,  tbe  DoD/ 
NASA  technological  base  is  being  decreased 
by  on  the  order  of  tens  of  thousands  of  pro- 
fessionals per  year  or  on  the  order  of  one 
major  Aerospace  company  per  year. 

THE  CONVEBSION  OF  DEFENSE  RDT^tE  RESOUSCES 
TO    WORK    ON    SOCIAL    PROBI.EMS 

One  proposal  for  utilizing  the  people  no 
longer  employed  in  Defense  RDT&E  has 
been  to  use  them  to  help  solve  social  prob- 
lems. This  may  be  partially  possible,  but  my 
own  opinion  is  that  tbe  conversion  time 
constant  Is  more  than  ton  years.  I  base  this 
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on  the  facts  that  many  of  the  problems  have 
yet  to  be  defined  well  enough  to  permit  large 
scale,  substantive  work;  It  Is  not  yet  clear 
how  we  should  organize  to  solve  some  of 
these  problems,  once  defined;  and  It  Is  not 
readily  apparent  that  technology,  per  se,  Is 
the  driving  force  toward  the  solution.  From 
what  I  have  seen,  few  of  the  social  problems 
require  highly  advanced  technology  or  the 
development  of  new  physical  principles;  gen- 
erally peaking,  the  technology  is  in  hand. 
Many  of  the  problems  require  good  engineer- 
ing, but  not  large  amounte  of  It. 

These  statements,  I  believe,  apply  to  the 
problems  associated  with  engineering  free- 
ways, clearing  up  airport  access,  producing 
low  cost  housing,  planning  urban  renewal, 
infusing  computer  technology  into  police 
work,  automating  medical  examinations  and 
cleaning  up  our  rivers  and  air.  All  of  these 
problems  involve  major  social,  political,  zon- 
ing, regulation,  and  even  ethical  questions 
which  take  precedence  over  the  technical. 
We  are  doing  what  we  are  doing  now  because 
we  wanted  to,  collectively  or  In  groups.  To 
change,  we  will  have  to  agree  on  something 
else  we  want  to  do — or  don't  want  to  do— and 
that  takes  organization,  new  laws  and  new 
willingness  to  spend  major  sums  in  old  areas. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  dont  have  social 
problems,  or  that  people  shouldn't  work  on 
them,  only  that  I  believe  that  affective  con- 
version of  Defense  RDT&E  skills  for  their 
solution  Is  neither  a  large  nor  Immediate 
poeslbillty. 

THE  MILITART  ROTAE  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

I  have  left  the  question  of  Soviet  military 
RDT&E  imtil  last  for  several  reasons. 

( 1 )  Without  a  clear  and  present  indication 
of  Soviet  changes  It  is  not  clear  that  we  need 
change  otu-  present  military  RDT&E  trends. 

(3)  In  the  area  of  RDT&E  our  information 
is  limited  by  Soviet  secrecy,  leading  to  con- 
troversy in  any  comparison  of  US  and  USSR 
efforts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  RDT&E 
effort  Is  clearly  a  factor  to  which  we  h*ve 
reacted  in  the  paat  and,  given  similar  cir- 
cumstances, would  probably  react  in  the 
future. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  give  a  short  background 
of  the  relative  US  and  Soviet  RDT&E  effort. 
Figure  1  Is  a  plot  of  US  and  USSR  defense 
and  space  budgets,  in  dollars  and  rubles  re- 
spectively, from  1950  through  1970.  In  the 
early  19S0b,  the  US  was  technologically  well 
ahead  and  was  Inveating  considerably  more 
than  tbe  Soviet  Union  in  RDT&S.  Follow- 
ing the  Korean  war,  US  RDT&E  Oioppvi 
steadily  but  the  Soviets  began  a  sustained 
buildup  of  about  10%  per  year  from  a  quite 
low  level.  In  about  1956  or  1957,  the  Soviet 
budget  and  effort  exceeded  that  of  the  US. 
At  about  the  time  of  Sputnik,  the  Soviet 
annual  Investment  was  about  40%  gnatw 
than  that  of  the  U.S.  However,  within  about 
18  moin.ths  we  were  investing  comparably  to 
the  Soviets.  Through  most  of  the  1960s  we 
continued  to  invest  about  the  same  as  they 
in  defenae  RDT&E  and  somewhat  more  In 
space  RDT&E.  The  trends  clumged  again  In 
about  1968. 

But  before  looking  at  the  poet- 1968  period, 
I  should  conunent  on  the  aoeruracy  of  my 
statement  and  of  Figure  1. 

First,  the  Soviet  RDT&E  effort  is  very  se- 
cret compared  to  ours — date  Is  scarce.  In 
addition,  the  US  and  Soviet  budgets  are  con- 
structed dlfferentiy.  And  then,  the  Soviet 
budgets  are  In  rubles,  not  doUars,  with  the 
conversion  factor  from  rubles  to  dollars  de- 
pending on  what  one  wants  to  buy.  For  ex- 
ample, manpower  for  a  field  army  Is  very 
inexpensive  for  the  Sovlete  but  electronic 
equipment  is  very  cosUy  for  them  compared 
to  the  United  States.  Hence,  trying  to  com- 
pare the  Soviet  and  American  budgets,  by 
putting  them  on  the  same  chart  as  1  have  on 
Figure  1,  was,  and  to  some  extent  stUl  is,  a 
controversial   issue  among  the  economlste. 
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The  argiunent  la  not  over  tbe  general  shape 
of  the  Soviet  budget  curve,  but  over  the 
scale  factor;  I.e.,  the  uncertainty  of  the  rubles 
to  dollars  conversion  factor  for  defense  and 
space  work. 

However,  analysts  recently  were  able  to 
reduce  the  uncertainty  considerably.  The  re- 
finement took  several  steps.  The  first  step 
was  to  look  at  the  more  "open"  space  pro- 
gram of  the  Soviet  Union  and  compare  Its 
budgets  and  resulU  with  US  budgets  and 
resxUts.  The  analysts  could  reasonably  calcu- 
late what  It  would  cost  the  United  States  to 
do  what  the  Russians  had  done  In  space  and 
consequently  could  get  a  reasonably  good 
average  conversion  factor  from  rubles  to  dol- 
lars for  this  kind  of  aerospace  work.  The  next 
siep  was  to  take  a  look  at  whether  the  US  or 
the  Soviet  Union  was  pulling  ahead  tachno- 
loglcally  In  military  RDT&E.  We  compared 
ICBMs,  ABMs,  fighter  aircraft,  submarines, 
tanks,  and  a  variety  of  other  weapons  sys- 
tems to  see  whether  we  were  better  ofl  in 
1968  than  we  were  in  19S0.  We  also  made 
a  aimtlar  technology  comparison  on  the  space 
Bide.  We  then  reasoned  that  if  one  coiintry 
or  the  other  was  conspicuously  pulling  ahead 
it  was  probably  investing  more.  Of  course, 
this  isn't  the  only  way  to  pull  ahead  in  any 
single  project,  but  by  the  time  that  one 
looks  at  dozens  of  hundreds  of  projects  on 
both  sides,  it  is  probably  a  central  factor. 
The  results  of  such  comparisons  were  quite 
interesting. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  neither  gained  nor 
lost  very  much  of  our  several- year  military 
technological  lead  over  the  Soviets  from  1960 
to  1968.  On  the  other  band,  we  clearly  picked 
up  lead  on  the  Soviets  in  the  space  business. 
This  tended  to  agree  with  the  estimate  that 
the  Soviet  and  American  mUlt«u:y  budgets 
during  this  period  were  approximately  even 
but  that  the  US  space  budget  was  somewhat 
more  than  the  Sovle>ts. 

Thus  we  now  think  that  we  have  reduced 
our  uncertainties  In  the  Soviet  military 
RDT&E  budget,  as  expressed  in  equivalent 
dollar  eSort,  to  within  10%  or  so. 

Let  me  now  return  to  the  poet- 1968  pe- 
riod for  defense  RDT&E.  Figure  1  shows  that 
the  Soviet  defense  RDT&E  effort  since  1968 
has  been  going  up  at  10%  to  15%  per  year 
whereas  ours  has  been  declining  slightly. 
(The  imcertalnty  in  the  rate  of  Increase  of 
the  effective  Soviet  effort  compared  to  ours 
is  largely  due  to  our  present  uncertainty 
in  how  Inflation  affects  the  two  countries.) 
This  Increasing  difference  in  efforts  should 
also  show  up  in  differences  in  employed 
manpower,  differences  in  facilities  being 
used,  and  differences  in  the  numbers  of  weap- 
ons systems  brought  to  the  prototyi>e  stage. 
These  effects  are  now  under  study,  but  as 
I  have  noted,  they  take  time  to  become  clear 
and  apparent. 

The  present  Soviet  effort  thus  t4>pean  to 
be  about  (lOB  a  year  compared  to  the  U.S. 
effort  of  about  978  a  year.  To  give  you  a 
feeling  for  what  the  difference  of  $3B  a  year 
means  in  defense  R&D,  $33/ yr.  In  the  U3. 
budget  pays  for  all  the  development  costs 
of  the  MLnutemen,  Poseldons,  Polarises,  Safe- 
guards, B-1  bombers,  F-14  and  P-15  aircraft, 
mam  battle  tanks,  Cheyenne  helicopters, 
C5A8,  F-llls,  and  several  dozen  more  ma- 
jor systems.  (The  remaining  part  of  our 
budget  includes  basic  and  exploratory  de- 
velopment, sub-system  technological  de- 
velopment, support  of  the  test  ranges,  etc.) 
In  other  words,  for  their  difference  In  effort, 
the  Soviets  could  produce  50%  to  100%  more 
different  kinds  of  major  weapons  system 
prototype  than  the  United  States  In  the 
up-coming  years,  or  sharply  up-grade  the 
quality  of  their  systems  relative  to  ours. 

Tills  situation  Is  not  unlike  the  one  that 
led  to  the  Sputniks,  the  ICBM  prototypes, 
and  a  whole  series  of  Soviet  first  In  space, 
except  that  now  the  difference  will  be  In 
mlUtary  systems.  The  effects  on  the  relative 
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position  of  the  V£.  and  Soviet  Union  tech- 
nologically in  military  systems  aren't  too 
bard  to  predict  if  present  trends  continue: 

(1)  We  should  see  some  Sputnik-like  sur- 
prises in  national  security  systems  between 
1974  and  1976.  By  "Sputnik-like  surprises" 
I  mean  the  appearance  of  Soviet  weapons 
system  prototypes  which  clearly  make  major 
U.S.  systems  technologically  obsolete,  should 
the  Soviets  elect  to  produce  them. 

(2)  Either  Fiscal  1972  and  Fiscal  1973  will 
be  budget  turnaround  years  or  Fiscal  1974 
and  Fiscal  1975  are  likely  to  be  military 
RDT&E  "crash  budget"  year. 

The  assertion  that  if  the  trends  continue 
there  wUl  be  a  Sputnik-like  military  proto- 
type surprise,  or  even  several  of  them.  Is  the 
easiest  and  safest  part  of  my  prediction.  It 
has  happened  before  In  military  technology. 
The  Soviet  ICBMs  In  the  late  19508  obsoleted 
our  whole  forward  based  aircraft  and  missile 
complexes.  The  Soviet  space  program  showed 
that  any  country,  in  effect,  had  "open  skies" 
sxirvelllance  of  the  other.  For  the  19708,  the 
"Sputniks"  aren't  yet  known.  However,  as  a 
starter.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
Soviet  RDT&E  efforts  to  be  increasingly 
aimed  at  the  naval  area.  They  have  a  great 
deal  to  gain  there:  our  navy  Is  getting  old 
oomi>ared  to  the  technology  available,  and 
Soviet  presence  on  the  open  seas  apparently 
is  becoming  an  Increasing  element  In  their 
foreign  policy. 

The  harder  part  of  the  prediction  Is  when 
the  V3.  military  RDT&E  effort  will  turn 
around  and  start  to  climb  in  response  to  the 
Soviet  change.  Some  people  wouJd  say  that 
we  won't  change  until  the  Soviet  weapons 
systems  "Sputniks"  show  up.  If  we  wait  that 
long,  our  response  wUl  certainly  have  to  be 
dramatic,  on  the  order  of  a  doubling  of  our 
present  ^78  per  year  budget.  My  own  pre- 
diction Is  that,  while  we  won't  match  the 
Soviet  effort  for  a  few  years,  we  will  increas- 
ingly recognize  the  problem  and  take  some 
moves  in  response. 

Assuming  this  prediction  is  true,  what  are 
some  other  consequences?  The  country  is 
going  to  need  more  of  Its  best  minds  within 
the  next  few  years  and  it  will  want  more 
of  its  facilities  and  laboratories  to  be  hard 
at  work.  This  means  that  our  present  actions 
should  be  to  conserve  ova  technological  base, 
not  change  It  Irrevocably. 

It  means  that  we  must  keep  our  universi- 
ties involved  In  Defense  research;  the  uni- 
versities that  leave  Defense  research  at  this 
time  will  not  be  able  to  catch  up  later  on. 

Within  Defense,  we  must  make  our  avail- 
able fimds  and  resources  work  harder.  We 
m\ist  Improve  our  management.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  make  harder  choices  In  projects, 
keeping  only  those  absolutely  essential  to 
blunt  the  Soviet  challenges.  We  are  going  to 
need  better  Intelligence  analyses  and  better 
weapons  systems  vulnerability  studies.  If  we 
later  have  to  recover  to  our  earlier  technologi- 
cal position,  we  may  have  to  do  It  relatively 
quickly.  In  this  case  we  should  at  least  work 
out  some  plans  so  that  the  recovery  can  be 
reasonably  efficient. 

As  the  situation  develops,  I  would  expect 
some  of  the  downward  psychological  pressures 
on  defense  RDT&E  to  relax  somewhat.  As 
the  Soviet  results  show  up,  the  anti-Defense 
psychology  and  Its  proponents  In  the  United 
States  will  probably  fade  as  the  country  again 
has  to  react  to  events  outside  its  control.  I 
see  RDT&E  as  insurance  and  as  a  deterrent 
to  war.  But  to  those  people  that  see  RDT&E 
as  contributing  to  an  arms  race,  the  driving 
force  Is  clearly  on  the  Soviet  side. 

CONCI,T7SION 

As  I  see  the  immediate  futvu«  of  Defense 
RDT&E  we  are  presently  on  the  downward 
position  of  a  cycle,  not  on  a  permanent  down- 
ward trend  or  even  going  to  a  low  plateau.  We 
are  likely  to  have  a  major  upward  swing, 
driven  by  the  Soviet  efforts.  In  the  1972-1976 
period. 
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The  FY  1972  Defense  RDT&E  request  is  foe 
♦7.9B,  about  a  10%  increase  over  the  FT  1971 
appropriations,  reflecting  in  part  the  increas- 
ing concern  of  the  Executive  Branch  over  the 
Soviet  RDT&E  Investment  rate  and  resiilts. 

RD.T.  &  E.  IN  THX  1970*8 
(Talk  by  Dr.  Eberbardt  Rechtln,  Principal 
Deputy  Director,  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering, OSD  to  AIR  WAR  COLLEQE. 
Harwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala.,  May  4,  1971) 
Gentlemen,  I  am  a  member  of  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  parts  of  Defense,  the  part 
that  tries  to  outguess  the  future.  The  tools 
of  my  trade  are  the  trends  and  long  term 
forces  which  help  determine  the  future.  As 
with  any  tools,  the  flrst  step  is  to  understand 
what  they  can  do.  The  second  step  Is  ta  try  to 
use  them  effectively  to  produce  something 
worthwhile — in  this  case,  future  national  se- 
curity. One  of  the  difflcultlea  of  this  particu- 
lar set  of  tools,  however.  Is  that  some  of 
them  are  not  only  not  imder  oiu  control, 
they  are  under  the  control  of  our  adversaries. 
I'd  like  to  talk  about  four  long  term  forces 
and  what  they  indicate  for  the  future  of 
RDT&E  in  the  1970's. 

Research  and  development  la  the  first  long 
term  force  I'd  like  to  address.  Given  funding, 
people,  faciUtles  and  ideas,  R&D  produces 
results,  the  most  obvious  of  which  are  new 
weapons  prototypes.  Some  of  these  proto- 
types don't  even  have  to  be  produced  in 
order  to  affect  national  security — their  mere 
existence  Is  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

The  early  Sputniks,  ICMB's,  jets,  and  nu- 
clear submarines  changed  the  world  long  be- 
fore they  existed  in  production  quantities. 
You  may  remember  that  the  Cuban  Crisis 
occiirred  when  ICBM's  numbered  In  the  tens 
instead  of  the  thousands.  Prototypes  can  also 
turn  off  production  elsewhere — either  ours  or 
theirs — ^because  what  was  being  produced  Is 
clearly  obsoleted  once  the  new  prototype 
enters  the  Inventory.  A  point  I  want  to  make 
whloh  will  be  Important  later  in  this  talk  Is 
that,  as  of  now,  more  R&D  produces  more  re- 
sults. Neither  we  nor  the  Soviet  Union  Is  lim- 
ited by  lack  of  ideas,  people,  or  facilities. 

The  second  long  term  force  Is  the  winding 
down  of  the  Vietnam  War.  The  Vietnam  War 
was  and  still  Is  both  a  social  and  a  financial 
issue. 

The  social  Issue — questions  of  commit- 
ments, morals,  and  ethics — ^has  acted  to  de- 
crease the  stature  of  the  Defense  work  and 
the  public's  willingness  to  support  it.  Simi- 
lar effects  occiirred  after  the  Korean  War. 
But  I  believe  the  Vietnam  social  Issue  effects 
will  be  shorter  than  the  Korean  ones.  Of 
course,  I  am  patently  biased — I  work  in  the 
Department  of  Defense — but  I  think  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  acrimonious  criticism  wont 
stand  the  test  of  time.  In  any  case,  I  think 
the  Vietnam  social  issue  will  decrease  con- 
siderably even  as  the  war  winds  down. 

The  financial  issue  associated  with  the 
winding  down  of  the  Vietnam  War  is  a  quite 
different  matter.  It  is  the  unemotional, 
reasonable  expectation  of  the  American 
public  that  the  Defense  budget  should  go 
down  when  the  war  goes  down.  After  all, 
the  Defense  budget  went  up  when  the  war 
went  up  I  Strictly  speaking,  this  expectation 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  R&D  portion 
of  the  budget.  We  all  know  that,  generally 
speaking,  a  war  U  fought  with  the  technol- 
ogies available  at  the  beginning  of  It,  not 
with  sciences  discovered  during  the  course 
of  It.  The  reason,  again.  Is  the  long  times 
needed  to  build  a  technological  base  com- 
pared to  the  shorter  times  to  reach  high  pro- 
duction rates  and  still  shorter  times  to  de- 
ploy and  use  the  production.  This  pieana 
that  military  R&D  must  largely  be  done 
ahead  of  time.  Except  for  all-out  conflicts, 
wars  tend  to  depress  R&D  Investment  due  to 
pressures  to  use  limited  funds  for  more 
Immediate  purposes.  Thus,  R&D  might  be 
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expected  to  go  up  as  the  Defense  budget 
goes  down.  However,  these  Internal  realloca- 
tions of  a  Defense  budget  require  some 
understanding  of  fine  details  and  most  people 
would  expect  Defense  R&D  to  go  down  along 
with  the  rest  of  Defense.  Indeed,  this  has 
been  the  case,  with  the  major  cuts  coming 
as  a  result  of  public  pressure,  not  as  a  result 
of  reduced  R&D  needs  as  we  see  them. 

The  Immediate  future,  therefore,  Is  for 
continued  downward  expenditvu-es  for  at 
least  12  to  18  months.  This  future  Is  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  Fiscal  1969  thru  Fiscal 
1971  budgets,  which  are  already  law.  The 
Fiscal  1972  budget  can't  affect  expenditures 
for  at  least  a  year.  I  know  what  these  state- 
ments mean  to  my  colleagues  In  the  aero- 
space Industry  and  the  engineering  schools. 
They  mean  no  Immediate  relief  and  still  more 
layoffs  of  Defense  workers  at  all  levels  for 
12  to  18  months.  They  mean  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  graduating  engineers  from  B.S. 
through  PhD. 

Since  1968,  Defense  R&D  has  been  decreas- 
ing at  about  1%  per  year  in  contemporary 
dollars  or  about  5%  per  year  In  effective  effort 
due  to  the  inflation  "bite".  The  effects  are 
ampllfled  in  the  aerospace  Industry  by  the 
simultaneous,  and  far  larger,  decrease  in 
NASA's  budget  of  40%  In  three  years.  Putting 
it  another  way,  the  DoD/NASA  technological 
base  is  being  decreased  by  on  the  order  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  professionals  per  year 
or  on  the  order  of  one  major  aerospace  com- 
pany per  year.  The  cximulative  effect  as  of 
March  1971  was  about  50,000  engineers  and 
scientists  laid  off,  or  the  equivalent  of  one 
year's  graduates  of  all  of  our  universities. 

The  third  long  term  force  Is  the  military- 
related  R&D  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  R&D  effort  is  clearly  a  factor  to 
which  we  have  reacted  In  the  past  and,  given 
similar  circumstances,  would  probably  re- 
act In  the  fut\ire.. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  short  background 
of  the  relative  US  and  Soviet  R&D  effort. 
FIG.  1  Is  a  plot  of  US  and  USSR  defense 
and  space  budgets.  In  dollars  and  rubles  re- 
spectively, from  1960  through  1970.  In  the 
early  1950s,  the  US  was  technologically  well 
ahead  and  was  investing  considerably  more 
than  the  Soviet  Union  in  R&D.  Following 
the  Korean  War,  US  R&D  dropped  steadily 
but  the  Soviets  began  a  sustained  buildup  of 
about  10%  per  year  from  a  quite  low  level. 
In  about  1956  or  1957,  the  Soviet  budget  and 
effort  approximated  that  of  the  US.  However, 
within  about  18  months  after  Sputnik  we 
were  Increasing  our  R&D  comparably  to  the 
Soviets.  Through  most  of  the  19608  we  con- 
tinued to  Invest  about  the  same  as  they  In 
defense   and  somewhat  more  in  space. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  neither  gained  nor 
lost  very  much  of  our  several -year  military 
technological  lead  over  the  Soviets  from 
1960  to  1968.  On  the  Other  hand,  we  clearly 
picked  up  lead  on  the  Soviets  in  the  space 
business.  This  appears  to  agree  with  the  rel- 
ative Soviet  and  American  military  and  space 
budgets  during  this  period. 

Let  me  now  address  the  post-1968  period. 
Figure  1  shows  that  the  growth  in  Soviet 
R&D  is  again  going  into  defense.  Since  1968 
Defense  R&D  has  been  going  up  at  10%  to 
15%  per  year.  Ours  has  been  declining 
slightly.  The  divergence  In  space  R&D  Is  still 
greater. 

The  present  Soviet  Defense  R&D  effort  thus 
appears  to  be  about  $10B  a  year  comptu^d  to 
the  US  effort  of  about  $TB  a  year.  To  give 
you  a  feeling  for  what  the  difference  of  WB 
a  year  can  mean  In  Defense  R&D,  $3B/yr  In 
the  US  budget  pays  for  all  the  development 
costs  of  the  Minutemen,  Poseldons,  Polarises, 
Safegviards,  B-l  bombers,  F-14  and  F-15  air- 
craft, main  battle  tanks,  Cheyenne  helicop- 
ters, C6Aa,  Fills,  and  several  dozen  more  ma- 
jor systems.  (The  remaining  part  of  our 
budget  Includes  basic  and  exploratory  devel- 
opment, sub-system   technological  develop- 
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ment,  support  of  the  test  ranges,  «tc.)  In 
other  words,  for  their  difference  in  effort,  the 
Soviets  could  generate  50%  to  100%  more 
prototypes  of  major  weapons  systems  than 
the  United  States  in  the  up-coming  years,  or 
sharply  upgrade  the  quality  of  their  systems 
relative  to  ours,  or  both. 

The  effects  on  the  relative  position  of  the 
US  and  Soviet  Union  technologically  in  mili- 
tary systems  arent  too  hard  to  predict  If 
present  trends  continue. 

(1)  We  should  see  some  Sputnlk-Uke  sur- 
prises In  national  security  systems  between 
1974  and  1976.  By  "Sputnik-like  surprises"  I 
mean  the  appearance  of  Soviet  weapons  sys- 
tems prototypes  which  clearly  make  major 
US  systems  technologically  obsolete,  should 
the  Soviets  elect  to  produce  them. 

(2)  For  the  US  to  respond,  either  Fiscal 
1972  and  1973  Will  be  budget  turn-around 
years  or  Fiscal  1974  and  1975  are  likely  to  be 
military  RDT&E  "crash  budget"  years. 

The  "Sputnik"  assertion  Is  the  easiest  part 
of  the  prediction.  It  has  happened  before  in 
military  technology.  The  Soviet  ICBMs  in  the 
late  19508  obsoleted  our  whole  forward  based 
aircraft  and  missile  complexes.  The  Soviet 
space  program  showed  the  world  that  any 
coiuitry,  in  effect,  could  have  "open  skies" 
surveillance  of  the  other.  The  "Sputniks"  of 
the  next  decade  arent  yet  known.  However, 
as  a  slATter,  it  Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
Soviet  R&D  efforts  to  be  Increasingly  directed 
toward  the  naval  area.  They  have  a  great  deal 
to  gain  there:  our  navy  is  getting  old  com- 
pared to  the  technology  available,  and  Soviet 
presence  on  the  open  seas  apparently  is  be- 
coming an  increasing  element  in  their  foreign 
policy. 

The  harder  part  of  the  prediction  Is  when 
the  US  military  RDT&E  effort  will  turn 
around  and  start  to  climb  in  response  to  the 
Soviet  change.  Some  people  would  say  that 
we  wont  change  until  the  Soviet  weapons 
systems  "Sputniks"  show  up.  If  we  wait  that 
long,  our  response  will  certainly  have  to  be 
dramatic.  My  own  prediction  is  that,  while 
we  wont  match  the  Soviet  effort  for  a  while, 
we  will  increasingly  recognize  the  problem 
and  take  some  moves  in  response.  The  Ad- 
ministration has,  to  make  the  point,  re- 
quested $7.9B  for  Defense  R&D  in  FY  1972, 
about  a  10%  increase  over  FY  1971. 

The  fourth  long  term  force  Is  one  likely 
to  become  all  too  familiar  to  many  of  you 
in  the  next  five  years — budget  priorities 
within  Defense.  Unless  there  is  a  sizable 
flareup  in  the  world  In  which  the  United 
States  Is  directly  Involved,  the  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  likely  to  re- 
main relatively  constant  for  quite  some  time. 
Some  people  feel  that  the  Defense  Budget 
will  be  allowed  to  remain  a  fljced  percentage 
of  the  Gross  National  Product — which  would 
allow  a  small  growth.  Others  feel  that  chang- 
ing national  priorities  to  the  domestic  side 
will  slowly  but  steadily  reduce  Defense 
budgets.  At  any  rate,  very  few  people  would 
predict  a  dramatic  rise. 

Within  this  relatively  fixed  budget  there 
are  three  primary  claimants  for  funds.  R&D 
Is  one.  Production — modernization  of  the 
Forces —  Is  another.  Operations  and  mainte- 
nance— ^largely  manpower — is  the  third.  As 
I  have  noted,  R&D  would  seem  to  be  csdl- 
Ing  for  a  significant  increase,  billions  of 
dollars  per  year  within  a  few  years,  to  re- 
spond to  the  apparent  Soviet  R&D  challenge. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  recognize 
that  manpower  costs  are  rising  sharply.  It 
is  an  ironic  fact  that  some  of  our  Service- 
men are  legally  below  the  "poverty  limit" 
and  few  officers  would  claim  that  they  them- 
selves are  in  a  well-paying  profession  I 
Irony  aside,  military  pay  is  going  to  have  to 
increase  significantly  If  we  are  to  have  a 
qualified  and  capable  volimteer  force.  To 
solve  these  problems  the  Increases  will  have 
to  be  far  greater  than  the  standard  cost  of 
living    Increases    caused    by    Infiatlon.    The 
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problem  Is  that  manpower  costs  are  already 
more  than  half  the  Defense  Budget,  thus 
the  fractional  increases  mean  much  more 
money  is  required  for  the  manpower  share — 
on  the  order  of  many  billions  of  dollars 
per  year.  That  would  seem  to  leave  the  third 
claimant,  modernization  of  the  forces.  In 
very  sad  shape.  The  estimates  are,  that  If 
the  manpower  costs  increase  as  projected, 
and  If  R&D  is  not  allowed  to  Increase  sig- 
nificantly, that  we  can  only  afford  about 
%  of  the  modernization  often  regarded  as 
minimal  In  the  face  of  the  Soviet  moderni- 
zation effort.  The  Soviets,  by  the  way,  ob- 
tain their  manpower  relatively  cheaply  and 
hence  their  manpower  costs  are  only  between 
15%  and  25%  of  their  Defense  Budget.  That 
helps  permit  their  major  R&D  and 
procurement  allocation. 

In  short,  these  facts  mean  that  there  Is 
a  crunch  In  your  future.  Putting  all  these 
forces  and  trends  Into  some  sort  of  balance 
by  assuming  that  we  will  keep  trying  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  defense  for  the  dollar, 
regardless  of  budget  size,  leads  to  a  future 
something  like  this: 

Smaller  forces,  bettw  equipped. 

Harder  choices  in  weapons  systems  devel- 
opments. Including  cost-enforced  commonal- 
ity. Increasing  Interest  in  allied  weapons  de- 
velopments, and  more  specific  response  to 
Soviet  developments  than  in  the  past. 

Improved  management  In  Defense,  espe- 
cially in  weapons  system  acquisition  and  In 
training  and  career  patterns  for  officers 
engaged  in  It. 

A  turn  away  from  the  extremely  high  per- 
formance weapons  systems  with  per  unit 
costs  so  high  that  insufficient  numbers  can 
be  prociired  to  be  effective  as  a  fighting 
force. 

Strenuous  efforts  to  Increase  the  front  line 
combat  capability  and  to  reduce  the  long 
logistics  tall — or  Increase  the  "teeth  to  tall" 
ratio  as  some  people  describe  It. 

An  increasing  number  of  Soviet  wef^>ona 
system  prototype  challenges  ,ach  year,  with 
a  large  fraction  of  them  aimed  ft  our  strate- 
gic deterrents. 

Gentlemen,  that  kind  of  future  is  a  rough 
one.  It  Isnt  bleak  or  hopeless,  but  It  Is 
rough.  We  are  going  to  have  to  be  very  good, 
very  dedicated,  very  professional  and  very 
understanding  or  we  can  get  Into  serious 
trouble  in  a  hurry.  Fortunately,  those  char- 
acteristics do  describe  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States,  acrlmonloiis  and 
malicious  criticism  notwithstanding.  I  will- 
ingly place  my  bets  on  this  country's  future. 
But  Defense  Is  not  going  to  be  a  place  for 
the  timid  in  the  years  ahead. 


REVENUE  SHARINO  ENGENDERS 
WIDE  PUBLIC  DISCUSSION 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   aCASSACBTDSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVBB 

Thursday.  August  S.  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District,  which 
I  am  honored  to  represent,  of  Massachu- 
setts and,  indeed,  throughout  the  country 
are  engaged  in  active  discussion  of  the 
concept  of  revenue  sharing. 

I  have  received  many  expressions  of 
interest  on  this  subject  from  elected  of- 
ficials and  other  citizens. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  article  from  the  Boston  Qlobe 
on  the  subject  of  revenue  sharing  as  well 
as  a  number  of  particularly  interesting 
letters  I  have  received  In  the  past  few 
months. 
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(From  tb»  Boston  Olobe,  May  8,  1071] 
Rkvkmuk  Shauno  Coicmittxx  Fobmkd 

(By  Bacbttlle  Patterson) 
Citizens  committees,  usually  reserved  for 
something  UJce  fighting  crime  or  oppodng 
high  taxes,  are  i'"i"g  up  behind  forn«tr*'1ng 
leas  tangible  and  more  uncertain — the  con- 
cept ol  Federal  revenue  sharing. 

The  philosophy  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment Is  more  effective  In  raising  revenue  but 
that  local  and  state  governments  are  more 
efficient  in  spending  It  Is  taking  hold  In  grass- 
roots movements  throughout  the  country. 

The  state's  chief  proponent  of  revenue 
sharing,  Oov.  Sargent,  announced  a  4a-mem- 
ber  Massachusetts  Citizens  Committee  for 
Revenue  Sharing  two  weeks  ago. 

Composed  of  prominent  businessmen, 
Democratic  and  Bepubllcan  leaders,  bankers, 
union  heads,  professors,  mayors  and  news- 
paper publishers,  the  committee's  member- 
ship points  i^  the  wide  a|^;>eal  of  the  flsoal 
reform  prc^xisaL 

The  revenue  ah*Ting  effart  In  this  state  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Massachusetts  League 
of  Cities  and  Towns,  oommended  by  the  Leg- 
islature, and  praised  by  the  Massachusetts 
taxpayers  Assn. 

A  speakers'  bureau  has  been  formed  and 
Holyoke's  Mayor  William  Taupler  recently 
touted  the  virtues  of  revenue  sharing  before 
the  Rhode  Island  League  of  Women  Voters. 

The  committee's  chairman,  former  Boston 
Mayor  John  Collins,  now  a  professor  at  MIT, 
noted  at  a  seminar  on  revenue  sharing  re- 
cently at  Bentley  College  that  the  effort  is 
directed  towards  "the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing,  not  any  specific  legislation  filed  by 
President  Nixon."  Collins,  a  Democrat, 
warned  of  fragmenting  the  reform  and 
eliminating  fiscal  reorganization  entirely. 

President  Nixon's  proposed  legislation,  one 
of  the  key  reforms  of  his  Administration,  calls 
for  both  general  and  special  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

Several  weeks  ago,  he  asked  Congress  to  en- 
act a  $5  billion  general  program  which  woiild 
return  tax  dollars  to  the  state  and  local 
governments  with  no  strings  attached. 

laeven  billion  dollars  Is  slated  for  special 
revenue  sharing.  State  and  local  governments 
could  spend  It  In  six  areas — transportation, 
education,  urban  community  development, 
rural  development,  manpower  training,  and 
law  enforcement.  Ten  binion  dollars  repre- 
sents money  from  existing  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams and  $1  billion  will  be  completely  new 
funding.  Six  special  messages  embracing  this 
program  are  pending  before  Congress. 

State  and  national  apostles  of  revenue 
sharing  emphasize  that  Mr.  Nixon's  plan  in- 
cludes a  10  percent  bonus  to  a  state  which 
comes  up  with  Its  own  distribution  formula. 

This  payment  alms  to  encourage  state  and 
and  local  governments  to  adopt  procedures 
to  allocate  funds  for  their  specific  needs. 

Unless  an  alternative  plan  Is  submitted, 
distribution  of  revenue  sharing  funds  within 
a  state  woiold  follow  the  formula  prescribed 
in  the  bill. 

John  O.  Wilson,  iSx.  NUon's  chief  architect 
for  revenue  sharing,  told  400  municipal  and 
state  officials  at  the  Bentley  seminar  that  the 
concept  has  been  advocated  by  political 
leaders  of  both  parties  before. 

He  stressed  the  program  is  aimed  at  great- 
er flexibility  in  meeting  local  needs.  One 
third  of  some  400  current  conditional  grant 
programs  would  be  eliminated,  redirecting 
Federal  funds  towards  local  priorities. 

For  example,  a  community  would  no  long- 
er be  frustrated  by  a  dangling  Federal  car- 
rot for  urban  renewal  funds  when  it  really 
wants  to  get  more  policemen  to  quell  an  up- 
surge In  crime. 

Frank  J.  Zeo,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Taxpayers  Foundation, 
describes  Mr.  Nixon's  plan  as  "commend- 
able." 
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"The  present  system  (of  Federal  grant 
programs)  has  grown  up  over  the  years  In 
piecemeal  fashion,  resulting  In  considerable 
overlap,  and  therefore,  waste,"  Zeo  said. 

Hewing  to  change  Congressional  thinking 
towards  revenue  ahuring — 43  senators  and 
182  congressmen  now  are  considered  com- 
mitted to  the  concept — the  committee  will 
attempt  to  generate  enthusiasm  at  the  local 
level. 

Thk  Citt  or  FrrcHBTTBo,  Mass., 

May  21,1971. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  F.  DaiNAM, 
Representative  in  Congress, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

D»AK  Si«:  Your  letter  of  May  19,  1971  re- 
garding the  public  bearings  on  the  Adminis- 
trations proposal  on  general  revenue  ghftring 
has  been  received. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  wish  to 
register   strong   support   of   the   President's 
proposal  on  general  revenue  sharing. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  HaaOLD  IiKMAT, 

Mayor. 

Town  of  Lunemsuso,  Mass. 

May  25,  1971. 
Congressman  Robtst  F.  Daof  am. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

DxAH  CoNGBxssMAN  DsiNAN:  Reference  Is 
made  to  your  letter  of  May  19,  1971  regard- 
ing public  hearings  by  Congressman  Wilbur 
D.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  relative  to  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  on  general  revenue  sharing. 

In  oormectlon  with  this  matter,  this  Board 
unanimously  desires  to  express  Its  deep  con- 
cern lor  the  plight  of  the  cities  and  towns 
and  the  absolute  need  for  federal  revenue 
sharing  with  no  strings  attached  and  to  re- 
quest that  you  present  these  views  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Very  truly  yours, 

RiTDOLPH  MAawiTA 

Chairman,  Board  0/  Selectmen. 

Orwicm  or  trk  Boabd  or  8b.xctmkn, 
Town  or  Abunoton,  Mass., 

June  15, 1971. 
Hon.  RoBXRT  F.  Drinan, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Rkprksxntativx  Dunan:  Enclosed 
please  find  copy  of  a  Resolution  passed  at 
our  Annual  Town  Meeting  at  the  session  held 
April  28.  1971. 

We  are  sending  this  to  you  with  the  intent 
that  you  will  have  a  formal  reference  to  the 
feeling  of  the  Town  of  Arlington  on  this 
subject. 

Thank    you    for   your   attention   to    thU 
matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Fbxdkricx  E.  Pitchxk. 

Secretary, 

Town  of  ABI4INOTON, 

Massachusetts. 
Akticle  66.  Support  or  Fedekal  Reventtx 

Shaking  Phockams 
Voted :  That  the  Town  does  hereby  support 
the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  which  will  be 
before  the  92nd  United  States  Congress  In 
1971  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  additional 
needed  revenues  to  assist  In  alleviating  the 
demands  currently  Imposed  on  local  property 
taxes,  and  that  the  Board  of  Selectmen  be 
and  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  In- 
form the  entire  Massachusetts  congressional 
delegation  of  this  positive  action  by  Town 
Meeting  Members. 

A  true  copy  of  the  vote  under  Article  66  of 
the  Warrant  for  the  1971  Annual  Town  Meet- 
ing of  the  Town  of  Arlington  at  the  session 
held  April  38, 1971. 
Attest: 

Mart  A.  Farrington, 

Town  Clerk. 
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Town  or  Lancaster,  Mass., 

March  16.  1971. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

At  the  Annual  Town  Meeting  held  In  the 
Lancaster  Town  Hall  on  March  1,  1971,  it 
was  voted  imanlmously  to  support  proposed 
revenue  sharing  programs  which  will  be 
before  the  92nd  United  States  Congress 
(1971)  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  addi- 
tional, needed  revenue  to  assist  In  allevi- 
ating demands  currently  imposed  on  local 
property  taxes,  and  to  Inform  the  entire 
Massachusetts  Congressional  delegation  of 
this  positive  action  by  town  meeting 
members. 

Attest : 

Raticono  C.  Harris, 

Toum  Clerk. 

Town  or  Lynntxeld,  Mass., 

March  25, 1971. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Drinan, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Drinan:  At  tb«  An- 
nxial  Town  Meeting  of  the  "IVJwn  of  Lynn- 
field,  held  on  March  23,  1971,  It  was  by  a 
unanimous    vote,   less   one,   voted: 

To  support  proposed  revenue-sharing  pro- 
grams which  wUl  be  before  the  82nd  United 
States  Congress  (1971)  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  additional,  needed  revenues  to 
assist  In  Bllevlatlng  demands  currently  Im- 
posed on  local  property  taxes,  and  to  Inform 
the  entire  Massachusetts  Congressional  dele- 
gation of  this  positive  action  by  town 
meeting. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  townspeople  that  our 
Congressional  Delegation  will  do  all  In  its 
power  to  support  programs  that  will  lessen 
the  burden  on  the  already  overburdened 
taxpayer. 

Yours  Blnoertiy, 
*  A.  DAvm  Rodham. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Selectmen. 

OmcE  or  Sbusctmen, 
Agawam,  Mass.,  June  2,  1971. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Drinan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Drinan:  We  bring  to 
your  attention  a  copy  of  a  Certification  of 
the  unanimous  vote  taken  at  the  Annual 
Town  Meeting  held  In  Agawam  In  March, 
1971. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Board,  representing 
the  wish  of  the  Town,  that  every  considera- 
tion be  given  for  support  of  revenue  «hftn"g 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  some  relief  to 
the  overburdened  property  tax-paying  citizen 
of  this  community. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Deixa  OnTsriNA, 

Chairman. 
Edward  W.  Connellt. 
Joseph  M.  Fattcette. 

CiTT    or   CAMBRmOB, 

In  City  CouncU,  March  29,  1971. 

Councillor  Coates: 

Whereas  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
submitted  a  plan  for  major  reorganization  of 
the  Federal  Qovemment  and  the  programs  it 
manages,  and 

Whereas  this  reorganization  involves  a  two 
part  program  of  so  called  general  and  special 
revenue  sharing,  and 

Whereas  under  general  revenue  ■><*rtng 
there  are  absolutely  no  guidelines  set  forth 
concerning  how  this  money  should  be  used 
nor  any  machinery  for  monitoring  its  use, 
and 

Whereas  under  special  revenue  sharing 
many  present  categorical  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams would  be  replaced  by  a  system  of 
"block"  grants  to  be  administered  by'  the 
State  which  could  result  in  the  loss,  by  the 
City  of  Cambridge  of  its  ability  to  deal 
directly  with  the  Federal  Qovemment,  and 
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hence  render  effective  citizen  participation 
at  the  local  level  a  nullity:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  City  Council  go  on 
record  as  being  cognizant  of  the  urgent  need 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  flow  of 
Federal  Funds  to  the  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  supportive  of  the  immediate 
full  funding  of  existing  grant  in  aid 
programs:  And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  Council  go  on  record  as 
being  oppcised  to  any  and  all  forms  of  rev- 
enue sharing  proposals  or  programs  that  lack 
front-end  8i)eclficlty,  machinery  for  periodic 
congressional  audit,  as  well  as  the  safeguards 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  oT  1964:  And  be  it 

Ordered,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
posted  to  the  members  of  our  delegation  in 
the  Great  and  Oeneral  Court  and  as  well  as 
those  In  our  Congressional  delegation. 

In  City  Council  March  29,  1971.  Adopted 
by  the  affirmative  vote  of  9  members.  Attest: 
Paul  E.  Healy,  City  Clerk. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest. 

Paul  E.  Hzalt, 

City  Clerk. 

Town  or  Agawam,  Mass., 

May  14,  1971. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Article  115.  Unanimously  voted  that  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  be  Instructed  to  inform 
the  entire  Massachusetts  Congressional  dele- 
gation that  It  Is  the  wish  of  this  Town 
Meeting  that  they  support  proposed  revenue- 
sharing  programs  which  will  be  before  the 
92nd  United  States  Congress  (1971)  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  additional,  needed  rev- 
enues to  assist  In  alleviating  demands  cur- 
rently Imposed  on  local  property  taxes. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Is  a  true 
copy  of  the  Article  held  at  the  annual  Town 
Meeting  of  March  1971,  at  the  Senior  High 
School  Auditorium. 

Attest: 

Edward  A.  Caba, 

Tovm  Clerk. 

Resolution  on  Reventte  Sharing 

Unanimously  Adopted  May  6, 1971,  at  Bentley 

College,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Whereas,  the  growing  demand  for  public 
services,  combined  with  Increasingly  limited 
sources  of  revenue,  are  forcing  state  and  local 
governments  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy; 
and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  growing  imbalance 
between  the  ability  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  of  state  and  local  governments  to 
raise  those  revenues  required  to  meet  domee- 
tlc  problems;  and 

Wherecu,  sUte  and  local  government 
urgently  need  to  share  In  the  growth  of  the 
national  economy,  as  reflected  in  the  rising 
federal   Income   tax   base;    and 

Whereas,  It  Is  past  time  to  begin  strength- 
emng  state  and  local  governments  by  return- 
ing to  them  a  greater  share  of  responsibility 
for  determining  their  own  spending  priori- 
ties; and 

Whereas,  the  concept  of  federal  revenue 
sharing  offers  an  effective  means  of  correct- 
ing this  crucial  situation  and  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  a  great  many  national,  state  and 
local  leaders  and  organizations:  Now  there- 
fore let  it  be 

Resolved,  That  the  local  and  state  oflScitUs 
and  citizens  of  Massachusetts  assembled  this 
eth  day  of  May,  1971,  do  hereby  affirm  their 
support  of  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  and 
resolve  that  the  Oovemor,  the  Massachusetts 
League  of  Cities  &  Towns,  the  Massachusetts 
Mayors'  Association,  the  Massachusetts 
Municipal  Managers'  and  Administrators' 
Association,  and  the  Massachusetts  Select- 
men's Association  Jointly,  via  committee, 
convey  said  support  of  federal  revenue  shar- 
ing to  the  state's  two  Senators  and  twelve 
Representatives  at  Washington,  D.O. 
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Newton,  Mass.,  June  21,  1971. 
Hon.  WiLBtni  D.  Mills, 
Com,mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sa:  I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  submit 
my  views  on  the  subject  of  revenue  sharing. 
As  an  alderman  in  Newton,  Massachusetts 
and  as  former  chairman  of  its  Housing  Au- 
thority, I  have  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  obeerve  the  extent  to  which  the  city's  de- 
mands for  revenues  have  outstripped  the 
available  resources  and  the  effect  that  this 
process  has  had  on  the  life  of  the  city. 

Like  all  other  municipalities,  Newton  is 
faced  with  a  financial  crisis  because  the  con- 
Btemtly  increetslng  cost  of  government  can- 
not be  supported  by  the  revenues  available 
from  real  estate  taxes.  Even  the  citizens  of  a 
relatively  affluent  city  like  Newton  have 
reached.  If  they  have  not  passed,  the  point 
where  the  ability  of  many  of  them  to  con- 
tinue to  own  their  own  homes  is  threatened. 

The  crisis  arises  from  the  ever  increasing 
costs  of  maintaining  existing  services  at  their 
present  basic  levels  and  does  not  reflect  the 
need  to  provide  new  or  improved  services 
such  as  recreation,  the  provision  of  park 
areas,  and  the  improvement  of  library  serv- 
ices. The  financial  pressures  have  become  a 
source  of  oonfilct  In  a  OMnmunlty  which  only 
a  few  years  ago  was  unified  to  a  high  degree. 
For  example,  a  community  which  prides  itself 
In  the  national  reputation  of  its  schools  tar 
excellence  is  embroiled  In  controversy  due 
in  large  part  to  the  Increasing  cost  of  provid- 
ing education  of  high  quality.  Yet  I  doubt 
that  even  those  who  are  most  critical  want 
to  deprive  ovir  children  of  the  opportunity 
for  as  good  an  education  as  possible.  This  Is 
but  one  instance  of  the  way  In  which  the 
increased  costs  of  municipal  government, 
without  matching  revenues,  damages  our 
society. 

The  solution  is  clear:  to  provide  a  new 
source  of  revenue  which  relieves  the  pressure 
on  the  regressive  real  estate  tax.  Only  the  na- 
tional government  through  the  flexible  in- 
come tax  can  meet  this  need. 

In  this  sense  I  strongly  favor  the  concept 
of  the  sharing  of  revenues  by  the  federal 
government  with  local  governments  for  only 
the  federal  government  Is  able  to  match  the 
needs  and  the  resources.  So  long  as  the  re- 
quirements of  our  federal  laws  are  satisfied, 
I  am  less  concerned  with  the  particular  tech- 
niques of  providing  funds  for  proper  pur- 
poses than  I  am  with  the  basic  desirability 
that  the  municipalities  be  given  the  means 
with  which  to  discharge  their  responsibilities. 
Nevertheless,  any  program  should  strive  to 
minimize  the  time,  effort,  and  limited  avail- 
able manpower  which  must  be  diverted  to  the 
task  of  qualifying  for  available  funds. 

However,  the  important  objective  Is  to 
make  the  funds  available.  If  they  are,  our 
cities  and  town  should  be  able  to  organize 
themselves  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
whatever  programs  are  adopted.  All  of  our 
mxmlcipalltles  must  leam  to  manage  their 
affairs  so  that  they  derive  the  optimxim  bene- 
fit from  the  resources  at  hand.  These  re- 
sources Include  not  only  money,  but  the  tal- 
ents, experience.  Imagination,  and  organiza- 
tional abilities  of  their  citizens  who  have 
proven  by  their  accomplishments  In  their 
private  endeavors  that  they  can  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  cities. 
The  same  skills  which  have  solved  so  many 
of  our  scientific,  engineering,  and  business 
problems  will  enable  the  cities  to  organize 
themselves  both  to  take  advantage  of  new 
federal  assistance  programs,  whatever  their 
form,  and  to  make  beneficial  and  efficient  use 
of  them. 

Not  even  the  muTimiiTri  use  of  the  or- 
ganized skills  of  the  community  will  suffice 
If  the  city  does  not  have  the  necessary  funds. 
If  the  cities  are  to  survive  as  effective,  viable 
governing  entities,  as  they  must  If  local  needs 
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are  to  be  met  at  the  local  level,  the  Congress 
must  give  us  the  tools;  we  will  then  do  the 
Job. 
Sincerely  yoius, 

William  Carmen. 


THE  PERPETUAL  CALENDAR 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or  HAWAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5,  1971 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
our  Government  Ls  proposing  to  embark 
on  a  major  study  of  converting  to  the 
metric  system  of  measurements,  I  feel  it 
it  also  interesting  to  note  the  proposal  by 
Dr.  Wlllard  E.  Edwards,  of  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  for  a  perpetual  calendar. 

Dr.  Edwards,  who  first  suggested  the 
now-accepted  idea  of  Monday  holidas^ 
some  50  years  ago,  is  author  of  the  Per- 
petual Calendar  which  he  says  is  an  im- 
provement over  our  existing  one.  At  his 
request  I  have  introduced  H.R.  9069,  the 
latest  in  a  succession  of  bills  by  Hawaii 
Members  of  Congress  to  implement  his 
idea. 

The  State  of  Hawaii,  spurred  largely 
by  Dr.  Edwards,  has  been  a  leader  in 
changes  to  the  calendar.  In  1943,  our 
State  legislature  endorsed  the  Perpetual 
Calendar,  and  10  years  later  it  adopted 
another  of  his  proposals  by  proclaiming 
Presidents  Day  on  February  22. 

I  am  enclosing  for  the  benefit  of  my 

colleagues  an  article  from  the  Christian 

Science    Monitor    of    June    30,    1971, 

explaining  the  proposal,  as  well  as  Senate 

Resolution  No.  308,  as  adopted  by  the 

Hawaii  Legislature  on  April   15.   1971, 

commending  Dr.  Edwards  for  his  efforts: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  80,  19711 

Ant  Plans  roa  Jantjart  0? 

(By  Peter  Tonge) 

The  somewhat  sarcastic  challenge  of  a 
high-school  teacher  began  it  all. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  make  a  better  one," 
she  had  scoffed  .  .  .  and  the  whole  class  bad 
laughed  outright  at  the  Idea. 

So,  stung  by  the  remark  sind  his  school- 
mates' response,  Wlllard  Edwards  accepted 
the  challenge:  He  set  out  that  very  night  to 
devise  an  improved  version  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar. 

A  day  or  two  later  he  came  up  with  what 
has  since  become  known  as  the  Edwards 
Perpetual  Calendar — a  12-month,  865-day 
year  In  which  every  anniversary  date  falls  on 
the  same  day  of  the  week  each  year;  in  which 
each  month  has  an  identical  number  of 
working  days;  In  which  each  quarter  begins 
on  a  Monday,  and  in  which  such  absurdities 
as  a  28-day  month  are  eliminated. 

Its  most  unusual  feature:  New  Year's  Day 
which  would  stand  all  on  its  own.  It  would 
fall  between  Sunday,  Dec.  31  and  Monday. 
Jan.  1.  In  effect  It  would  occur  on  Jan.  0  and 
on  no  day  of  the  week  Into  the  bargain. 

There  would  be  a  second  extra  day.  or 
year-day  as  Dr.  Edwards  would  term  it.  each 
leap  year.  This  would  occur  between  Sunday. 
June  31  and  Monday,  July  1.  If  you  must 
attach  a  date  to  it.  call  it  July  0. 

Unusual?  Yes,  but  "very  practical,"  in- 
sists Dr.  Edwards,  whose  views,  he  says,  are 
shared  by  thousands  of  people  the  world  over. 
The    Netherlands'    Queen    Juliana    thought 
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very  blghly  of  the  calendar,  aa  did  India's 
Prime  Minister  Nehru. 

Moet  bankers  support  It.  So  do  Insurance 
bouses,  the  airlines,  and  travel  agencies — 
any  concern,  in  fact,  where  timetables  and 
schedules  play  an  Important  part  In  business 
operation.  As  recently  as  last  October  the 
Bankers  Association  of  Atistralla  printed  a 
foiir-page  feature  on  The  Perpetual  Calen- 
dar. 

But  back  in  1919,  the  then  16-year-old 
Edwards  gave  Uttle  thought  to  promoting 
his  newly  devised  calendar,  nor  did  he  dream 
It  would  xiltlmately  take  him  round  the  world 
many  times  to  more  than  350  cities  in  over 
100  foreign  lands;  that  he  would  be  awarded 
an  honorary  doctorate  for  his  efforts:  that 
the  British  "International  Year  Book  and 
Statesman's  Who's  Who"  would  list  his  name 
as  would  the  American  World  Who's  Who  In 
Science." 

In  those  days  World  War  I  soldiers  were 
still  flooding  back  to  the  labor  market.  Pre- 
paring  adequately  for  a  career  was  thus  a 
prime  requisite. 

The  young  Edwards  had  hU  eyes  set  on 
the  Maasachusetta  Institute  of  Technology 
and  a  career  In  engineering.  But  first  he 
took  himself  down  to  the  Boston  Custom 
House  tower  where  he  learned  the  Intricacies 
of  radio  operating.  He  graduated  In  Febru- 
ary, 1920— the  youngest  flrst-class  radio  oper- 
ator In  the  nation. 

That  summer  he  went  to  sea  aboard  the 
Hahatonkar-wearlng  his  first  pair  of  long 
pants.  "I  had  to  buy  them."  he  recalls  "be- 
fore they  would  let  me  aboard." 

.?^^  ^  *  ^^^'^  iiew  tanker  which  took  on 
ou  at  Tamplco,  Mexico,  and  hauled  It  up  to 
Portland.  Me.  He  saved  every  penny  of  the 
W50  he  earned  that  summer  which  in  those 
days  amounted  to  a  whole  year's  tuition  fee 
at  MIT. 

In  subsequent  summers  he  tapped  away  at 
his  Morse  code  key  aboard  the  Dorothy  Brad- 
ford^ a  cruise  ship  which  carried  passengers 
between  Boston  and  Provlncetown  each  day 

That's  where  the  opportunity  to  promote 
bis  calendar  first  presented  Itself— and  Dr 
Edwards  grabbed  it  with  both  hands 

He'd  been  given  the  go-ahead  to  produce 
a  printed  sheet  listing  Interesting  facts  re- 
lated to  the  ship's  voyage  for  distribution 
ff^K^l  5'  passengers.  When  he'd  oompUed 
It.  he  had  space  to  spare— so  he  fUled  it  with 
a  story  about  the  calendar. 

From  then  on  he  lost  no  opportunity  to 
spread  the  word.  He'd  tell  anyone  who  was 
pr^jared  to  listen— anywhere,  anytime. 

He   discussed    the    calendar   with   Queen 

s^e"*Jt°>,  'L5^*»l»™-  Ma«..  deparSent 
h^v"  '^^^.Prtme  Minister  Nehru  In  the 
back  seat  of  a  limousine. 

Queen  Juliana,  then  Princess  Juliana  was 
W^  n  li^i?**  ^""**'  ^*''**«  ''"^'^^  ^orld 

^eto'^lr""""^    **'""-^-     '=^--*'' 
Seeing  her  m  the  department  store  one 
morning.  Dr.   Edwards   walked   up  and  in- 
troduced himself  as  the  man  who  had  cor- 
frwponded    with    her    about    the    calendar 
"^ey  discussed  It  then  and  there.  Later  the 

J^-  -,^1"'*?  '^**  **»  ^^  referring  to 
the  calendar  in  very  complimentary  terms 

»v-^'  ^'^  "^  "'"''  ™°''«'  impressed.  He 
I  tU**  '*'"■  enough  to  cram  In  a  hasty 
interview  with  Dr.  Edwards  whUe  bel^ 
driven  from  one  appointment  to  anothCT 
That  was  In  19«2.  »""«ier. 

It  was  m  1941.  though,  that  Dr.  Edwards 
got  his  first  major  publicity  brook  He  was 
working  for  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  C^Dora- 
tlon  m  those  days  and  had  his  calendar 
written  up  in  the  company  magazine. 

Lockheed.  selUng  aircraft  to  Britain,  dis- 
tributed the  magazine  abroad  and  the  story 
was  picked  up  by  the  London  Times.  Then 
the  Burbank  News  ran  it  and  later  the  Loe 
Angeles  Times.  It  appeared  In  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  later  that  same  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Subsequently  he  accepted  a  commission  In 
the  Navy  and  was  posted  to  Pearl  Harbor 
Just  four  days  before  the  Japanese  attacked. 
In  the  Navy,  first  as  a  radio  engineer  and 
after  the  war  as  an  antlcorroslon  engineer, 
he  traveUed  all  over  the  Pacific.  And  where- 
ever  he  went  he  used  his  free  Ume  to  talk  of 
The  Perpetual  Calendar.  Five  of  his  seven 
roimd-the-world  tripe  he  financed  himself. 
At  first  he  would  seek  interviews  with 
such  as  the  governor  of  a  {vovlnce,  or  a 
mityor  of  a  city.  But  he  soon  realized  his 
best  Interview  was  with  the  newspaper 
editor.  "That  way  my  Idea  reached  thou- 
sands, not  Just  one  man,"  says  Dr.  Edwards. 
In  fact  three  of  Dr.  Edward's  moet  ax- 
dent  supporters  were  Influenced  this  way. 
All  three  publicize  the  calendfir  by  mailing 
material  to  anyone  they  feel  would  be  In- 
terested. Andrew  Vena  is  one  of  them.  He 
operates  out  of  Philadelphia.  The  other  two 
are  overseas,  an  Australian,  known  to  Dr. 
Edwards  only  as  D.  L.  Humphries  of  Mel- 
boxime.  and  Mrs.  Winifred  Roux  of  Johan- 
nesburg. 

It  was  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Pope  Gregory  who  rearranged  the 
calendar  in  1582,  changing,  among  other 
things.  New  Tear's  Day  from  March  25  to 
Jan.  1.  Even  so  support  for  the  Edwards 
calendar  wsis  adopted  at  the  Vatican  Ecu- 
menical Council  by  2,057  votes  to  4. 

A  bill  to  adopt  The  Perpetual  Calendar  has 
be^n  before  Congress  ever  since  Hawaii  in- 
troduced it  in  1943.  But  "It  never  gets  acted 
on  because  it's  not  a  big  money  bill "  Dr 
Edwards  maintains. 

But  It's  the  United  Nations  where  calendar 
reform  should  be  introduced,  he  avers 

In  fact,  India's  Mr.  Nehru  did  that  in  the 
early  I950's  but  more  weighty  matters 
pushed  it  aside.  There's  also  some  suspicion 
of  calendar  reform  in  the  international  body 
Its  predecessor,  The  League  of  Nations,  had 
more  than  150  new  calendar  Ideas  presented 
to  It  during  Its  relatively  few  years  of  op- 
eration— many  of  them  "way  out." 

Even  so  Dr.  Edwards  keeps  campaigning 
away  In  the  hope  that  tUtlmately  school 
children  the  world  over  will  one  day  recite. 

With  a  day  apart  the  year's  begrin. 
Then  thirty,  thirty,  thlrtyone. 
Months  always  start  in  a  certain  way 
On  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.' 
Each  quarter  and  each  year  the  same. 
Is  The  Perpetual  Calendar's  aim. 

[Sixth  Legislature,  1971,  State  of  HavwUl 

April  15,  1971) 

S.B.  No.  308  Senate  RzsoLTrnoN 

Commending  WUlard  E.  Edwards  for  his 
efforts  to  establish  the  perpetual  calendar 
and  a  fixed  date  for  Easter  and  other  holidays. 

Whereas,  despite  Its  many  advantages  the 
calendar  currently  used  In  the  United  States 
suffers  from  two  main  faults:  Inequality  in 
the  divisions,  and  lack  of  fixity;  and 

Whereas.  In  addition  to  these  faUlngs  one 
of  the  disadvantages  Is  that  the  date  for 
Easter  may  fall  anywhere  from  March  22  to 
April  25.  a  range  of  38  days;  and 

Whereas,  such  variations  In  the  date  for 
Easter  and  dates  for  other  holidays  cause  in- 
convenience m  school  and  curriculum  plan- 
ning, travel  scheduling,  clothing  manufac- 
turing and  other  problems;  and 

Whereas,  for  many  years  Hawaii  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  trying  to  rectify  such  problems 
relating  to  the  calendar  through  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  concept  of  The  Perpetual  CWen- 
dar  In  1943  and  enactment  of  PreaidenU  Day 
in  1953,  and 

Whereas,  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  State 
of  Hawaii  has  been  a  pioneer  In  programs  re- 
lating to  Improving  the  calendar  has  been 
due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  WUlard  E. 
Edwards;  and 

Whereas,  WUlard  E.  Edwards  U  said  to  be 
the  originator  of  The  Perpetual  Calendar  and 
the  proposal  for  Monday  holidays,  and  advo- 
cates establishment  of  fixed  data  for  Easter- 
and 
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Whereas,  WUlard  E.  Edwards  has  been  m- 
tlvely  engaged  in  trying  to  eduoAte  the  peo- 
pie  of  Hawaii  to  the  advantages  of  The 
Perpetual  Calendar,  the  three-day  hoUday 
weekend,  and  a  fixed  date  for  Kaster:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved  By  the  Senate  of  the  Sixth  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  HawaU,  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  1971,  that  this  body  commend  WU- 
lard E.  Edwards  for  his  efforts  to  establish  a 
perpetual  calendar  and  a  find  date  tor 
Easter  and  other  holidays:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  Mr.  WlUaid  X. 
Edwards. 


CBW  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
as  the  United  States  Is  lessening  Its  In- 
volvement in  Indochina,  I  think  it  is 
highly  important  for  us  to  look  closely  at 
some  of  the  tragic,  but  Uttle  known,  con- 
sequences of  that  war.  Among  my  own 
deep  concerns  ai-e  the  results  of  the  use 
of  chemical  weapons  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  my  November  1969  study  "CBW  and 
National  Security"  I  pointed  to  the  long- 
range  risks  of  using  such  weapons,  in- 
cluding seemingly  harmless  defoliants,  as 
follows: 

Chemical  defoliants  are  effective  In  killing 
crops.  The  question  Is  how  effective  crop  at- 
tacks are  in  defeating  an  enemy.  Defoliants 
which  seek  to  clear  the  cotmtryslde  of  enemy 
camouflage  are  eventuaUy  successful  In 
denuding  the  area.  Yet  there  Is  a  real  ques- 
tion about  the  military  consequences  of  these 
sprayings.  It  takes  several  days  for  the  chemi- 
cals to  take  effect.  After  they  have,  there  Is 
usually  renewed  growth  In  the  area  within 
a  week.  During  this  short  period  of  defolia- 
tion, the  enemy  can  avoid  barren  areas  and 
move  only  through  Jungle  that  has  not  been 
affected.  Persistent  use  can  prolong  the  de- 
foliation effects  and  perhaps  even  kUl  trees 
In  the  vicinity.  Tet  a  mllitarUy  effective  pro- 
gram would  have  to  blanket  a  wide  area  whUe 
continuing  to  concede  relatively  concealed 
movement  at  night.  When  the  advantages  of 
this  program  are  weighed  against  the  signifi- 
cant disadvantages  resulting  to  the  soU, 
foliage  and  wUdllfe  of  the  region,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  weapons  Is  doubtful.  Victory 
Is  not  significantly  enhanced  whUe  damage 
to  the  war  zone  Is  certainly  intensified. 

Late  in  1961  the  United  States  began 
aerial  spraying  of  defoUants  in  South 
Vietnam.  In  19«52.  the  earliest  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available,  the  mili- 
tary sprayed  5,681  acres  with  herbicides. 
In  successive  years  the  use  of  defoliants 
increased  rapidly  in  rough  proportion  to 
the  U.S.  military  buildup  in  Vietnam, 
reaching  a  peak  in  1967  when  about  1.7 
million  acres  of  forest  and  cropland  were 
treated.  Between  1962  and  1970,  approxi- 
mately 5.767,410  acres  were  treated  with 
chemical  herbicides  aimed  at  reducing 
vegetation.  This  is  nearly  one-seventh  of 
the  total  land  area  of  South  Vietnam, 
an  area  approximately  the  size  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  100-mllllon  pounds  of 
herbicides,  or  about  6  potmds  for  every 
inhabitant,  were  sprayed  on  the  Viet- 
namese countryside  during  this  time. 

In  a  June  1971  report.  Impact  of  the 
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Vietnam  War,  prepared  for  the  Senate 
C(Hnmittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Library  of  Congress  details  the  effect  of 
herbicides  on  South  Vietnam's  forests 
and  croplands.  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright. 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, in  his  Introduction  said  that  the 
defoliants  used  by  the  United  States  have 
destroyed  "enough  food  for  600.000  peo- 
nle  for  1  year  and  enough  timber  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  country,  based  on  cur- 
rent demand,  for  31  years." 
The  report  says: 

1.    DXrOLXATION    Or    FORESTS 

The  greatest  use  of  herbicides  in  South 
Vietnam  has  been  on  fairly  mature  tropical 
hardwood  forests,  which  comprise  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  forested  land  In  the  coun- 
try. Of  these  forests,  covering  about  100,000 
square  kilometers,  some  20,000  square  kil- 
ometers are  estimated  to  have  been  sprayed, 
Including  many  of  the  most  valuable  forests. 
One-quarter  to  one-third  of  these  have  been 
sprayed  more  than  once.  Some  estimates 
Indicate  that  one  out  of  every  eight  or  10 
trees  is  kUled  by  a  single  spraying  and  that 
60  to  80  percent  are  killed  In  areas  where 
more  than  one  spraying  has  occurred.  Arthur 
H.  Westing,  forestry  specialist  and  Director 
of  the  AAAS  Commission  [American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  Herbi- 
cide Assessment  Commission],  believes  that 
about  36  percent  of  South  Vietnam's  14 
million  acres  of  dense  forest  have  been 
sprayed  one  or  more  times,  restiltlng  In  the 
destruction  of  6.2  billion  board  feet  of 
merchantable  timber.  He  contends  that  this 
figure  represents  the  country's  entire  do- 
mestic timber  needs,  based  on  current  de- 
mand, for  the  next  31  years.  Moreover,  the 
lost  timber  represents  about  $500  million  In 
taxes  that  would  otherwise  have  accrued  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

To  the  southwest  of  Saigon  and  along 
much  of  the  coast  of  the  DelU  are  dense 
mangrove  forests  covering  about  3,000  square 
kilometers.  About  half  of  this  type  of  forest 
has  been  sprayed,  resulting  In  the  total  de- 
struction of  approximately  1,400  square 
kilometers  of  forest.  In  sum,  about  20  per- 
cent of  South  Vietnam's  forested  area  has 
been  sprayed  with  herbicides  and  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  this  was  destroyed. 

3.  CROP  DESTRUCTION 

WhUe  the  biUk  of  the  spraying  has  been 
directed  against  the  forests  and  brush,  a 
significant  proportion  has  been  iised  on 
croplands,  especially  In  the  food-scarce 
mountainous  Central  Highlands,  an  area 
populated  by  about  1  mUllon  Montagnards 
and  other  tribal  peoples.  About  2,200  square 
kUometers  of  cropland  have  been  sprayed 
since  the  program  began  In  1962,  represent- 
ing about  6  percent  of  the  country's  37,000 
square  kilometers  of  cropland.  The  AAAS 
estimated  that  the  spraying  caused  the  de- 
struction of  enough  food  to  feed  approxi- 
mately 600.000  persons  a  year. 

In  view  of  these  discomforting  reports 
it  is  reassuring  that  the  chemical  defoli- 
ation program  is  being  ended  as  a  result 
of  a  December  1970  decision  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  ordered  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  implement  "an  orderly,  yet 
rapid  phaseout  of  the  herbicide  opera- 
tions" in  Vietnam.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  said  that  the  use  of  defoliants 
for  crop  destruction  was  terminated  by 
January  of  this  year  and  that  it  Is  end- 
ing other  herbicide  operations. 

Later  in  1969  when  I  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Policy  and  Scientific  Development  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  I 
urged  the  immediate  elimination  of 
chemical   warfare   in  Vietnam   and   a 
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prompt  consideration  of  ratification  of 
the  1925  Gteneva  protocol  prohibiting 
first  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons. 

In  that  statement  I  again  pointed  to 
the  dangers  of  using  such  dubious  weap- 
ons, noting  that  they  "may  well  cause 
permanent  damage  to  the  environment 
the  Vietnamese  must  live  in  long  after 
the  fighting  is  over." 

While  I  am  pleased  that  the  President 
submitted  the  Geneva  protocol  to  the 
Senate  in  Augiist  1970. 1  am  greatly  dis- 
turbed that  the  Department  of  State 
Interprets  It  as  permitting  use  of  her- 
bicides and  tear  gases.  This  is  particu- 
larly troublesome  in  view  of  the  1969 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  action 
in  which  the  members  voted  80  to  3  with 
36  abstentions  for  the  proposition  that 
the  protocol  bars  the  use  of  herbicides 
and  tear  gas  as  well  as  more  lethal  chem- 
ical agents.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  considered  the  protocol 
but  it  has  taken  no  action  because  of  the 
controversy  over  the  U.S.  Interpretation 
of  the  treaty. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  interpret  the  protocol  to 
Include  a  ban  on  irritant  gases  and  anti- 
plant  agents  and  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  reconsider  its  position. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
7  years  and  131  days,  today,  since  Capt. 
Floyd  Thompson  wsis  taken  prisoner  in 
South  Vietnam.  Captain  Thompson  then 
became  the  first  American  prisoner  in 
Southeast  Asia,  but  the  legions  of  his 
number  have  grown  and  swelled  more 
than  a  thousandfold  in  the  years  inter- 
vening. According  to  a  February  coimt. 
there  were  406  known  prisoners  of  war, 
and  1,145  others  who  were  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action.  But  these  men  represent 
something  more  than  mere  fleshless 
numbers  to  many  children,  wives  and 
parents,  who  have  to  live  with  the  day- 
to-day  burden  of  not  knowing  whether 
their  loved  ones  are  dead  or  alive.  And 
this  Is  an  atrocity  In  Itself.  It  stems  from 
no  political  issue.  It  represents  only  a 
humane  issue — and  all  the  laws  of 
decency  are  involved,  and  assaulted,  by 
its  persistence.  Additionally,  the  barbaric 
form  of  treatment  accorded  these  men 
by  their  captors  has  been  amply  docu- 
mented by  those  former  few  POW's  who 
have  been  repatriated  by  Hanoi. 

How  long  Is  this  international  disgrace 
going  to  continue  without  men  of  good 
will,  everywhere,  recognizing  it  for  what 
it  is:  a  twisted  sort  of  blackmail  aRalnst 
life  itself?  Mr.  Speaker,  this  useless  kind 
of  cruelty  can  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
It  only  demonstrates  the  moral  poverty 
of  communism  and  Its  predatory  alms. 
As  for  our  part,  as  citizens  and  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress,  we  must  keep  be- 
fore us  the  image  of  these  men  and  of 
those  who  still  hold  them  dear  in  this 
Nation. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   KASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  closely  the  growth  of  the  Andean 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit  organization  ad- 
vancing rural  economic  development  in 
Latin  America.  I  would  like  to  bring  this 
unusual  private  sector  effort  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  as  a  model  that  dem- 
onstrates how  nongovernmental  philoso- 
phy and  expertise  can  contribute  to  meet- 
ing international  development  needs. 

For  some  5  years,  the  foundation  has 
sponsored  an  imaginative  pilot  develop- 
ment program  In  southern  Peru  which 
has  aided  small  farmer  groups  to  orga- 
nize, finance,  and  operate  production  pro- 
grams intended  to  Increase  farmer  in- 
come and  agricultural  productivity  in  the 
region.  The  foundation  has  pioneered  a 
number  of  development  techniques  such 
as  credit  guarantee,  decentralized  vil- 
lage-level project  management,  and  tech- 
nically Integrated  development  which 
are  practices  now  becoming  widely  used 
by  development  institutions. 

The  foundation  pilot  program  offers  an 
exciting  model  for  a  new  approach  to 
rur'l  devdopment  that  gets  away  from 
traditional  charity  and  fragmented  ap- 
proaches to  the  subsistence  farmer  who 
constitutes  the  world's  largest  single  "jIoc 
of  underprivileged  people. 

Believing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  other 
Members  and  appropriate  executive 
agencies  share  my  Interest  In  finding  In- 
novative ways  to  Improve  the  ouallty  of 
America's  contribution  to  the  developing 
n^'t^ons,  I  enclose  a  report  on  the  methods 
used  by  the  foundation  and  Insert  It  here- 
with for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 
A  Methodology  for  Private  Sector  Instttu- 

TtoNs  Supporting  Rural  Development  in 

Latin  America 

introduction 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  developments  of 
the  oast  half-century  has  been  the  enormous 
growth  of  institutions  to  serve  human  needs 
throughout  the  world.  Yet,  however  Impres- 
sive this  growth.  It  Is  equally  true  that  more 
people  live  outside  this  system  of  benefits 
than  are  now  served  by  It.  Thus,  the  growth 
of  the  past  half -century  Is  perhaps  best  seen 
as  preliminary  to  that  which  must  come  In 
the  years  ahead. 

In  the  future,  existing  Institutions,  profit- 
making  and  non-profit,  governmental  and 
private,  must  serve  more  people  with  greater 
efficiency.  New  corporate  systems  must  simul- 
taneously be  developed  to  deal  with  new 
problems  encountered  as  this  growth  takes 
place. 

The  pages  that  follow  summarize  such  a 
new  approach  to  rural  development  In  Latin 
America  viewed  as  a  function  of  planning, 
corporate  organization,  and  capital  manage- 
ment. 

These  Ideas  reflect  reactions  and  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  five  years  of  pUot  activity 
In  southern  Peru,  supported  by  grants  from 
the  Ottlnger  Foundation,  the  Public  Welfare 
Foundation,  the  WUllam  H.  Donner  Founda- 
tion, The  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation, 
the  Charles  Delmar  Foundation,  the  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Peru,  the  Adela 
Investment  Company,  The  International 
Basic  Economy  Corporation,  International 
UtUltlee  Corporation,  Kraft  Foods,  MobU  OU, 
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Peruvian  Airlines,  and  the  Quaker  Oata  Com- 
pany. 

During  this  period  an  operational  program 
was  Implemented,  and  techniques  were  de- 
rived through  which  a  private  non-profit  so- 
cial and  economic  development  corporation 
might  accelerate  rural  development  In  the 
marginal  areas  of  the  bemlq>bere. 

The  rural  development  techniques  used  by 
the  Andean  Foundation  and  described  In  the 
following  pages  represent  field  tested  effort 
and  Immediate  action  techniques  that  work. 
The  program  Is  not  a  theoretical  ple-ln-the- 
sky  i4>proacb  to  rural  development  nor  Is 
It  a  program  which  by  design  or  accident 
culminates  In  charity  conditioning  results. 
The  Foundation  is  a  multinational  corporate 
vehicle  for  facilitating  the  use  of  capital  in 
Latin  America's  most  poverty  stricken  rural 
areas. 

The  program  contributes  to  the  planned 
breakdown  of  traditional  subsistence  farming 
and  Its  replacement  by  market  oriented  agri- 
culture. This  means  the  growth  of  a  market 
for  machinery,  fertilizers,  chemicals,  medi- 
cations and  other  farm  supplies.  It  means  the 
organization  of  a  systematized  production  to 
help  meet  a  growing  demand  for  food.  It 
means  overall  Improvement  In  the  quality 
of  rural  life  through  Increased  farmer  In- 
come making  poeslble  improved  hovislng, 
services,  etc.  Finally,  it  contributes  to  the 
creation  of  a  stable  rural  society. 

The  program  Is  Important  to  governments 
since  it  easily  and  flexibly  bridges  the  gap 
between  overall  national  objectives  and  the 
development  needs  in  specific  locations.  The 
program  eases  the  flow  of  public  development 
resources  held  by  government  institutions 
Into  grass  roots  projects  while  attracting 
complementary  private-sector  participation. 
Since  the  program  is  non-profit  and  has  no 
eqiilty  objective  It  gains  political  acceptance. 

The  prospects  for  the  creation  of  markets 
for  development  related  inputs,  together 
with  the  intangible  service  to  private  enter- 
prise as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  be  part  of 
a  unique,  highly  effective  Instrument  for 
rural  development,  would  appear  to  make 
the  Foundation  significant  and  attractive  to 
leading  companies  active  In  Latin  America. 
The  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  ob- 
jective, professional  program  directed  toward 
real  socio-economic  problems  rather  than 
external  symptoms  makes  the  Foundation 
of  Interest  and  Importance  to  progressive 
philanthropic  Institutions  and  Individual 
donors. 

thk  kxtral  devkloplcmt  pkoblem  in  latin 
amxsica;  how  wk  sex  it 

viewed  In  a  world  perspective,  the  enor- 
mous rural  population  in  Latin  America  con- 
Btltutee  a  crtsls  problem  affecting  some 
twenty  nations.  Some  80  million  people  live 
In  rural  areas  that  are  marginal  to  the  social 
and  economic  processes  of  their  respective 
cotin  tries. 

The  problem  Is  not  equally  present  In  all 
rural  areas  In  Latin  America.  The  rich  and 
fertile  regions  normally  attract  the  inputs 
necessary  for  growth  and  development.  The 
marginal,  less  fertile,  heavily  populated  areas 
are  not,  however,  reached  by  this  process. 
They  remain  zones  of  poverty  and  economic 
blight  which  hold  back  whole  national  econ- 
omies and  provide  a  constant  migration  of 
people  to  urban  slums. 

The  agrarian  problem  presented  by  Latin 
America's  marginal  areas  has  certain  general 
characteristics  which  are  found  In  a  niunber 
of  distinct  regions,  characterized  by  differ- 
ent combinations  of  people,  customs,  and 
agrtcultviral  enterprise.  These  general  prob- 
lems Include: 

The  rubtlatence  mentality 
Farming  as  a  habit  rather  than  as  a  pro- 
feesloQ  Is  the  mark  of  the  subsistence  pro- 
ducer. The  subsistence  farmer  will  nonnally 
have  no  objectives  tieyond  basic  survival.  He 
Is   an  inefllctent  producer  oriented  Inward 
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toward  his  own  needs  rather  than  outward 
toward  the  progressive  influence  of  the  com- 
petitive market.  His  use  of  technology  Is 
mlnlmaJ.  He  Is  tradltionaUy  isolated  from 
technological  Information  and  is  hesitant  to 
risk  bis  survival  on  methods  he,  at  best, 
dimly  xmderstands.  His  view  of  the  future 
seldom  extends  beyond  the  desire  for  a  little 
more  land  and  a  few  more  livestock;  progress 
is  a  matter  of  good  fortune  rather  than  plan- 
ning. For  the  subsistence  producer,  agricul- 
ture is  an  improfltable  uncontr<^lable  cycle. 
Last  in  line  at  the  marketplace 
The  subsistence  farmer  can  be  confident 
that  any  part  of  his  production  which  he 
sells  win  earn  for  him  the  lowest  possible 
price.  His  production  is  small,  of  poor  qual- 
ity, non-uniform,  and  strongly  cyclical  In 
delivery  pattern.  His  limited  capital  means 
that  he  must  sell  rapidly  as  the  crop  comes 
In.  His  small  Individual  production  cannot 
bear  the  relatively  high  per  unit  cost  of 
shipping  to  better  markets  In  other  areas  and 
current  information  on  such  distant  markets 
Is  normally  not  available.  Often  his  crop  Is 
mortgaged  at  disadvantageous  terms.  He  sells 
quickly  and  badly. 

The  managem.ent  gap 
The  subsistence  producer  has  never  at- 
tended a  management  course  for  small  farm- 
ers. Illiteracy,  UngvUstic  barriers,  and  poor 
vocabulary  make  it  difflcult  for  him  to  grasp 
such  technological  messages  as  may  be  re- 
layed by  existing  extension  services.  Equally 
important  is  the  fact  that  such  information 
as  is  available  may  have  virtually  no  rele- 
vance to  his  day-to-day  situation.  Thus,  a 
technical  program  may  demonstrate  a  tech- 
nique or  product  and  never  convince  the 
small  producer  that  he  can  proflt  from  Its 
use.  New  techniques  and  products  are  often 
explained  In  terms  derived  from  large-scale 
agriculture,  and  thus  the  subsistence  pro- 
ducer cannot  relate  these  to  his  small  In- 
dividual operations.  Technicians  may  present 
Information  In  an  authoritarian  fashion 
which  comes  Into  direct  conflict  with  the 
subeistence  producer's  defensive  mentality. 
Also  he  and  his  fellows  may  not  have  an 
organizational  structure  suited  to  group  or 
corporate  agriculture. 

Absence  of  graaa-roota  growth  oriented 
corporate  atructure 

The  subsistence  producer  expects  little 
more  from  his  society  than  he  does  from 
himself.  In  most  cases  the  subsistence  pro- 
ducer organizes  to  meet  municipal  and  cere- 
monial needs  and  to  petition  the  outside 
world  for  goods  and  services  that  may  or 
may  not  appear.  Organization  to  plan  major 
changes  in  rural  life  is  usually  lacking.  Local 
organization  for  production  or  market  pur- 
poses is  developed  to  only  the  most  primitive 
level.  The  managerial  procedures  by  which 
a  growth  oriented  agricultural  enterprise 
must  be  directed  are  unknown. 

The  capital  gap 

Even  In  thoee  Instances  where  subsistence 
producers  may  be  sufficiently  weU  organized 
to  attempt  to  improve  their  agricultural  pro- 
duction, inadequate  capital  Is  a  final  barrier 
to  growth.  Although  recent  national  and 
mter-American  programs  have  made  more 
capital  available  at  the  top,  it  does  not  reach 
the  small  producer.  He  may  be  stereotyped  as 
a  bad  risk  for  social  and  racial,  as  well  as 
economic,  reasons.  Since  his  individual  capi- 
tal needs  are  small  the  administrative  cost 
per  dollar  loaned  Is  disadvantageous  to 
lender  institutions.  The  subeistence  producer 
is  usually  unable  to  present  feasibility 
studies  in  the  forms  recognizable  to  credit 
institutions.  Since  he  normally  has  little  if 
any  collateral  he  Is  completely  dependent  on 
his  personal  character  as  a  basis  for  credit, 
and  this  Is  not  known  to  the  bank  or  credit 
institution. 

These  general  problems  If  translated  into 
terms  of  millions  of  rwral  people  stagger  the 
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imagination.  Yet,  while  the  orverall  view  of 
Latin  America's  marginal  areas  Is  not  good, 
there  is  today  a  solid  base  in  experience  for 
developing  new  approaches  to  the  problem. 
TTiere  Is  an  enormous  f>otential  market  for 
all  of  the  technical  and  capital  inputs  neces- 
sary for  profitable  rural  development  as  well 
as  a  demand  for  management  systems  that 
can  make  poeslble  effective  use  erf  these 
resources.  Finally  there  is  a  clew  need  for 
institutional  systems  that  can  deal  with  the 
economic  and  the  social  aspects  of  rural  de- 
velopment in  marginal  areas. 

ABOUT  BURAL  DCVELOPMKNT — THX  roUNDATION'S 
APFBOACH 

Rural  development  Is  a  professional  activ- 
ity dealing  with  the  response  of  ordinary 
people  to  the  problem  of  achieving  a  better 
life. 

A  develc^ment  Institution  such  as  the 
Andean  Foundation  deals  with  people  and 
human  organization,  with  technology,  money, 
management  and  markets — in  fact,  all  of  the 
elements  which  contribute  to  economic  and 
social  growth. 

The  Foundation  is  directed  toward  produc- 
ing a  better  life  for  people  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  Thus,  it  must  be  practical  and  realistic 
In  its  analysis  of  people,  their  problems,  their 
objectlvee,  and  the  development  resources 
needed  in  a  specific  situation. 

While  the  broad  scope  of  rural  develop- 
ment Involves  problems  of  national  Impor- 
tance, In  the  final  analysis  the  success  of  a 
rural  development  program  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  produces  tangible  results  suited  to 
specific  people  and  specific  local  conditions. 
Program  management  must  refiect  regional 
conditions. 

The  objective  of  the  Andean  Foundation 
Rural  Development  Program  is  to  provide  and 
manage  services  and  resources  which  acceler- 
ate economically  viable  rural  development 
while  replacing  traditional  charity  condition- 
ing approaches  with  programs  that  foster  the 
profitable  use  of  capital. 

To  accomplish  this  general  objective,  the 
Foundation  organizes  Independent  Regional 
Rural  Development  Institutions  that  work 
directly  with  groups  of  subeistence  farmers 
to: 

Introduce  technology  and  management 
that  farmers  or  farm  groups  of  average  ability 
can  use. 

Provide  reUted  resources  of  education, 
farm  supplies,  credit  and  market  outlets. 

Increase  productivity  of  marginal  opera- 
tions to  provide  income  for  social  improve- 
ment. 

Certain  well  defined  srt«ps  are  Involved  in 
carrying  out  a  regional  program.  In  broad 
outline  they  are: 

1.  Accumulation  of  facta 
In  order  to  understand  the  real  proUems 
found  in  any  region  the  Foimdatlon  staff 
must  find  answers  to  many  questions  such 
as  the  following: 

About  the  Region'a  People.  Who  are  they? 
What  is  the  ethnic  and  the  social  compoei- 
tlon,  and  what  is  the  place  of  the  subsistence 
producer  in  the  region?  What  anas  ot  un- 
derstanding and  what  areas  of  tension  exist 
between  local  groups?  What  is  the  educa- 
tional level  and  what  Impedes  or  retards 
learning?  What  are  the  attitudes  of  aub- 
slstence  people  toward  money,  goods, 
technology,  and  progress?  What  attitudes 
motivate  or  retard  interest,  enthusiasm  and 
productivity?  What  areas  of  local  custom, 
belief  or  superstition  relate  to  develop- 
ment? What  do  the  subsistence  people  in  the 
area  want  to  be  changed  and  what  do  they 
understand  by  progress?  Are  there  peiBonal 
attitudes  or  social  problems  that  affect  the 
attitude  toward  progress? 

About  Regional  Organization.  How'  are 
people  In  the  region  organized  and  governed? 
Who  directs  local  affairs  and  what  is  tbe 
relationship  of  the  subeistence  group*  to 
thlB?  How  is  the  local  private  sector  or- 
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ganlzed?  How  la  local  business  organised,  and 
what  Is  the  relationship  <^  the  subsistence 
producer  to  the  business  community?  At 
the  subsisteikce  producer  levM,  what  form 
does  municipal  and  economic  organization 
take?  What  do  they  expect  of  local  village 
level  organization?  Is  traditional  organiza- 
tion adequate  to  plan  and  manage  develop- 
ment activity?  If  not,  what  are  the  ways  to 
meet  this  problem? 

About  Agricultural  Development.  What  Is 
produced  In  the  region  and  by  whom?  What 
are  the  strengths  of  local  agricultxire  and 
what  are  the  basic  problems?  What  is  the 
level  of  mechanization?  What  is  the  tech- 
nological level?  What  is  the  land  distribu- 
tion pattern  and  how  does  this  affect  the 
subsistence  producer?  Is  agrarian  reftonn 
present?  If  so,  what  are  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic goals  of  such  activity?  What  Is  the 
pattern  of  land  utilization  in  the  area?  Can 
cultivated  areas  be  Increased?  What  is  the 
projected  ratio  of  cost  to  protected  profit 
for  any  change  in  traditional  agriculture? 
What  are  the  systems  for  marketing  and 
processing  of  agriciiltural  production?  Are 
these  adequate  to  handle  an  Increased  pro- 
duction ftom  subsistence  loca/tlons?  If  not, 
can  these  marketing  patterns  be  altered  or 
modified  and  how?  What  are  the  psycholog- 
ical problems  present  In  introducing  any 
type  of  change  in  agriculture  at  the  sub- 
sistence level?  How  can  these  be  m«t? 

About  Reaourcea  for  Development.  What 
technical  service  institutions  are  available  in 
the  region  in  areas  of  agriculture,  livestock, 
village  organization,  housing,  health,  etc.? 
What  Is  the  pattern  of  field  activity  In  each 
of  these  areas?  What  coordination  takes 
place?  Are  credit  facilities  available  for  agri- 
culture, livestock,  housing  and  village  level 
Infra-structure?  If  so,  what  is  the  record 
of  these  Institutions  with  subsistence  farm- 
ers? What  problems  have  been  encountered? 
How  might  these  Institutions'  programs  be 
strengthened?  What  private  resources  are 
available  for  development?  What  private  sec- 
tor resources  are  potentially  available  but 
have  not  been  utilized?  What  coordination  Is 
there  between  private  sector  and  governmen- 
tal activity  In  rural  development?  At  the 
village  level,  what  resources  do  the  people 
themselves  have  and  how  effectively  are  these 
used?  What  skills  and  attitudes  are  present 
that  may  be  utilized  for  development?  How 
do  the  subslsitence  producers  view  their  own 
resources,  government  resources,  private  sec- 
tor resources?  Are  these  views  compatible 
with  expanded  development  activity  at  the 
village  level?  If  not,  what  is  necessary  to 
change  them? 

2.  Eatablish  regional  goals  and  management 

It  is  extremely  Important  In  vUlage  level 
rural  development  to  establish  objectlvee  that 
are  realistic  In  terms  of  local  needs,  that  are 
defined  with  sufficient  clarity  to  be  under- 
stood by  all  Involved,  and  that  are  siUted  to 
direct  local  managemeut. 

The  Foundation  staff  proceeds  after  the 
acciunulation  of  facts  to  answer  four  basic 
questions : 

What  are  the  priority  problems  faced  by 
tbA  subsistence  producers  In  the  area? 

What  are  the  most  reasonable  routes  to 
their  solution? 

What  reeoTirce  gaps  are  present? 

Upon  which  areas  will  the  Foundation's 
regional  program  focus? 

The  areas  selected  will  normally  be  Income 
producing,  such  as  agriculture  and  Uvestook. 
Cottage  Industry  may  be  supported  to  pro- 
vide secondary  Income.  Other  problems  such 
as  niral  housing,  provision  of  local  and  mu- 
nicipal services  including  schools,  clinics,  and 
water  supply,  may  also  be  selected  if  self- 
amortization  is  pooBlble. 

A  regional  program  plan  is  then  prepared 
and  a  local  field  staff  created.  The  plan  in- 
cludes long  and  short  term  goals,  geographic 
focus,  cost  of  programs,  method  of  financing 
Ahd  outlines  the   necessary  administntive 
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structure.  Attention  is  given  to  related  quas- 
tlons  such  as  the  provision  of  technical  guid- 
ance, capital  Inputs,  and  necessary  govern- 
mental liaison.  Provision  is  also  made  to 
transform  the  regional  program  Into  an 
independent  local  institution  If  progress 
warrants. 

3.  Meeting  the  regional  objectivea 

With  objectives  clearly  established,  the 
regional  field  staff  begins  to  work  with  sub- 
sistence producers.  The  field  staff  follows  an 
established  professional  procedure  to  work 
out  solutions  to  the  problems  these  g^ups 
face.  The  procedtire  functions  as  follows: 

The  staff  establishes  contact  with  a  group 
of  subsistence  farmers  who  are  carrying  out 
or  are  Interested  In  carrying  out  a  develop- 
ment project.  This  contact  may  be  brought 
about  by  direct  request  from  the  group 
Involved  or  through  the  suggestion  of  a  local 
government  agency  or  extension  service. 

Meetings  between  the  staff  and  the  group 
leaders  are  used  to  clearly  state  the  problems 
faced  by  the  group.  The  leaders  provide  as 
complete  information  as  possible  and  their 
proposed  coiurse  of  action.  The  staff  adds,  to 
the  facts  as  presented  by  the  leaders,  their 
recommendations  for  method  of  approach. 
They  may  assist  the  leaders  In  refining  and 
more  accurately  defining  the  problems  they 
face.  Identifying  thoee  areas  that  seem  of  the 
most  and  lesser  Importance,  determining 
what  resources  are  available,  what  organiza- 
tional and  production  techniques  might  be 
used,  what  approximate  cost  is  Involved,  and 
what  market  considerations  must  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  problem. 

The  staff  then  meets  to  outline  several 
rough  plans  for  solving  the  problem  the  group 
has  presented.  The  apparent  motivation  Is 
discussed  and  only  if  this  seems  adequate  will 
the  staff  proceed.  Ideas  are  sought  from  local 
technical  agencies  that  may  p>articlpate  as 
well  as  from  Foundation  technical  advisors. 
Several  different  approaches  may  be  devel- 
oped, each  seeking  an  economical  and  work- 
able solution  to  the  particular  problem. 

Following  this  general  analysis,  the  staff 
then  meets  with  the  group  leaders  and  with 
technical  advisors.  A  plan  of  action  evolves 
as  alternatives  are  narrowed.  The  definition 
of  the  problem  and  the  proposed  solution 
becomes  more  specific  and  more  complete  in 
detaU. 

From  these  planning  sessions  the  staff  de- 
velops technical  data,  operational  plans, 
budget,  and  models  necessary  to  explain  the 
project  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  group  of 
subsistence  farmers. 

With  a  clear  solution  to  the  problem  in 
mind,  the  Foundation  staff  then  meets  with 
the  entire  subsistence  group.  Detailed  dis- 
cussion is  given  to  all  aq>ect8  of  the  pro- 
posed undertaking,  its  goals,  organization, 
financing,  scheduling,  etc.  Technicians  and 
specialists  from  local  agencies  also  partlol« 
pate.  Debate  Is  encouraged  and  differences 
of  opinion  are  brought  to  the  surface.  The 
plan  presented  may  be  substantially  changed 
or  even  discarded  In  the  light  of  this  dis- 
cussion. Several  sessions  may  be  necessary 
before  an  acceptable  project  is  outlined. 

When  it  Is  clear  that  a  project  has  been 
outlined  that  is  technically  and  economically 
feasible  as  well  as  being  acceptable  to  the 
subsistence  group,  to  the  Foundation,  and 
to  other  institutions  Involved,  a  final  de- 
tailed plan,  schedule,  and  budget  are  pre- 
pared by  the  Foundation  staff  in  cooperation 
with  the  group  leaden. 

A  working  agreement  is  then  signed  be- 
tween the  Foundation  and  the  group  or  orga- 
nization. Respective  responslbilitlee  and  ob- 
ligations In  the  project  are  outlined  and  the 
agreement  serves  also  as  a  basis  for  the  for- 
mal process  of  financing. 

Depending  on  tiie  project  needs,  credit 
may  be  sought  from  development  banks, 
commercial  banks,  govwnment  institutions, 
private  organizations,  Individuals,  and  com- 
panies offering  supplier  instaUment  credits. 
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If  posBible,  the  credit  institution  will  have 
participated  In  the  earlier  planning  stages. 
If  the  Institution  or  individual  ^proached 
can  provide  credit  and  on  terms  suitable  to 
the  project,  a  locm  agreement  will  be  nego- 
tiated between  the  Institution  and  the  sub- 
sistence group. 

In  many  Instances  factors  of  risk  will  pre- 
sent a  barrier  to  the  issuance  of  credit.  In 
these  Instances,  the  Foundation  will  guar- 
antee the  loan  or  credit  extended  to  the  sub- 
sistence group,  thus  reducing  the  risk  to  the 
lender  and  making  capital  available  for  the 
project. 

4.  Follow  through 

Once  the  project  has  been  planned,  ap- 
proved, and  financed,  the  Foundation  staff 
works  with  all  concerned  to  Insure  that  the 
project  moves  forward  according  to  sched- 
ule. The  staff  assists  the  project  leaders  to 
make  changes  necessary  to  meet  problems 
that  arise. 

Close  contact  with  the  group  is  necessary 
until  the  project  is  firmly  established.  Tech- 
nical and  leadership  training  may  be  ar- 
ranged. As  the  project  develops,  the  Foun- 
dation staff  reduces  its  participation  to  pte- 
riodlc  Inspections.  Eventually,  as  the  rural 
group  establishes  strong  management,  lines 
of  credit,  and  technical  assistance,  the  Foun- 
dation can  move  on  to  new  projects  with 
the  group  or  repeat  the  operation  at  new 
locations. 

^ieclallzed  follow-up  services  may  be  nec- 
essary, such  as  marketing,  processing,  trans- 
portation, etc.  If  necessary,  the  Foundation 
win  organize  the  sMvlces  as  self-supporting 
activities. 

5.  Policy  for  developing  finance 

The  purpose  of  Foundation  capital  is  to 
advance  economically  feasible  rural  develop- 
ment projects.  To  achieve  this  end,  the  fol- 
lowing general  policies  are  observed: 

(a)  Participation  in  project  finance  will 
be  indirect  through  Bystems  such  as  credit 
guaranty  which  produce  maximum  leverage 
from  Foundation  resources. 

(b)  Projects  so  financed  wlU  be  thoroughly 
studied  and  participation  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with: 

Standing,  character,  and  contribution  of 
the  participants. 

The  availability  of  necessary  manag^nent 
and  technical  know-how. 

The  economic  feasibility  and  self -amortiz- 
ing potential  of  the  project, 

ProfltabUity  to  the  subsistence  producer 
participants. 

The  priority  significance  of  the  project  for 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
region. 

The  provision  of  adequate  information  on 
the  project.  Income,  expendltiiree.  sales,  pro- 
duction costs,  profits,  etc. 

(c)  The  Foundation  may,  if  necessary, 
finance  support  services  necessary  to  projects 
such  as  marketing,  processing,  etc.  in  agree- 
ment with  the  following  conditions: 

That  local  capital  is  not  available  or  is  on- 
willing  to  undertake  the  proposed  service 
activity. 

That  Foundation  participation  in  provid- 
ing the  service  is  not  charity  conditioning. 

ABOT7T   THE   ANDEAN   rOTTNDATION 

Organization,  corporate  structure, 
management 

The  Foundation  Is  incorporated  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  a  not-for-profit  institu- 
tion. It  Is  recognized  as  tax-exempt  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  Is  registered 
with  Uie  U.S.  Department  of  State.  It  has 
no  political  or  rtilglous  affiliation. 

The  Foundation's  ultimate  authortty  Is 
vested  In  the  Board  of  Trustees  who  meet 
each  year  in  March  and  when  called  by  the 
President  of  the  Foundation  or  at  the  request 
of  two  members.  The  Trustees  are  profes- 
sionally experienced  In  international  develop- 
ment; oonpetent  in  management,  technical. 
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and  tlnnnam  matters;  capable  of  ttpprmialng 
field  activity  and  negotlatliig  programa. 

To  broaden  the  range  of  advice,  guidance, 
and  partlc^tloc  available  to  the  Founda- 
tion, the  Trustees  In  their  first  session  estab- 
lished a  National  Advisory  Board  to  consist 
of  distinguished  leaders  in  Buatoess,  Oovern- 
ment,  and  the  Professions. 

The  Trustees  select  Foundation  officers  in- 
cluding President,  Vice  President/Secretary, 
and  Treasiirer.  Management  of  the  Foxmda- 
tlon  is  directed  by  the  President  and  such 
executives  as  may  be  dealgnaited.  Manage- 
ment constitutes  a  professional  team  com- 
petent in  planning  and  executing  programs 
approved  by  the  Trustees.  Executives  and 
staS  are  people  familiar  with  the  conditions, 
citstoms,  people  and  language  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. A  high  degree  of  flexibility  Is  sought  In 
management  through  the  delegation  of  re- 
q;>onalblllty  and  authority  to  Officers  and 
Regional  Program  Managers. 

Operating  procedures  and  policy 

Operating  procedures  are  determined  by 
Foundation  staff  In  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  In  accordance  with  the 
general  objectives  of  the  Foundation  and 
Its  financial  policy.  At  present  the  Founda- 
tion management  pursues  the  following 
principles: 

Organization  of  a  small,  effective  staff 
using  personnel  In  leverage  situations. 

Management  maintains  close  friendly  re- 
lations with  government,  government  devel- 
opment institutions,  private  sector  com- 
panies, and  Industrial,  agricultural,  and 
professional  associations.  It  works  closely 
with  local  Institutions  and  groups  in  each 
region  where  the  Foundation  is  active. 

Management  seeks  to  be  fully  Informed 
with  respect  to  conditions,  customs,  develop- 
ments, and  projects  in  countries  where  the 
Foundation  operates. 

Programs  and  program  proposals  are  de- 
veloped In  cooperation  with  competent  spe- 
cialists provided  by  local  Institutions. 

Program  value  Is  Judged  in  terms  of  eco> 
nomlc  impact  and  relation  to  regional 
priority  needs. 

Tangible  criteria  for  Judging  program 
value  are  not  replaced  by  appeal  to  emotion, 
political  fad  or  Jargon. 

Operational  procedures  are  frequently  re- 
viewed, modified,  and  refined  in  light  of  the 
experience  acquired  In  operations. 

Institutional  funding 

The  financial  policy  of  the  Foundation  Is 
dfctermlned  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Capital 
for  Foundation  operations  consists  of  funds 
provided  by  Institutions  and  individuals 
sympathetic  to  the  purpose,  objectives,  and 
managerial  procedures  used  by  the  Fotinda- 
tlon.  Sources  Include  the  following: 

Private  foundations,  charitable  corpora- 
tions. 

Corporations  active  In  the  Latin  American 
region. 

Individuals  Interested  in  humanitarian  as 
well  as  cultural  association  with  the  regions 
where  the  Foundation  operates. 
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genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


August  6,  1971 


MEN  FOR  COAIr— THE  CHALLENOE 

OF  THE  1970'S 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  tow* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  Aucnat  5.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chUd 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally  practicing   qjiritual    and   mental 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF   PBNKSTLVAlnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  August  S.  1971 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jime 
21  of  this  year,  Joseph  P.  Brennan,  the 
director  of  research  and  marketinjg  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
spoke  before  the  coal  division  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  of  the 
Metallurgical  smd  Petroleum  Engineers, 
Inc.  on  the  subject  of  manpower  needs 
in  the  future  of  the  coal  Industry  in 
America. 

Mr.  Brennan,  whose  family  resides  in 
my  district,  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
need  for  foresight  In  the  manpower  re- 
quirements of  the  anthracite  and  bl- 
tummous  coal  industry  In  the  years  to 
come.  He  places  specific  emphasis  upon 
the  need  to  consider  manpower  questions 
within  the  totality  of  coal  manpower  re- 
quirments  extending  from  the  need  for 
skilled  miners  all  the  way  through  coal's 
hierarchy  to  the  very  top  level  of  coal 
management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  address 
represents  a  significant  contribution  to 
prevailing  opinions  on  the  matter,  and 
I  include  Mr.  Brennan's  address  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

MXK  FOB  Ooai. — ^THI  CHALLXNOX  OF  THX 

ig70's 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  the  A  J.M  J!,  on  the  question  of  man- 
power In  coal.  I  am  particularly  happy  to  be 
able  to  do  so  back  home,  to  many  of  you 
whom  I  have  known  all  of  my  life. 

Man  Is  the  key  to  the  future  of  coal  In 
America.  Those  of  us  concerned  with  coal 
must,  somehow,  come  to  focus  upon  man  as 
central  to  the  continued  viability  of  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal.  We  must  seek,  find, 
and  implement  solutions  to  the  challenges 
inherent  in  the  attraction,  retention  and 
motivation  of  coal  manpower. 

Although  I  r^resent  only  the  classified 
employees  In  America's  coal  industry,  my  re- 
marks are  not  limited  solely  to  them.  Rather, 
the  manpower  question  can  only  be  consid- 
ered within  the  totality  of  coal  manpower  re- 
quirements extending  from  the  need  for 
skilled  miners  all  the  way  through  coal's  hier- 
archy to  the  very  top  level  of  coal  manage- 
ment. 

Before  discussing  manpower  policies,  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  set  forth  some  empirical 
parameters  surrounding  our  manpower 
dilemma. 

There  are  approximately  100.000  men  work- 
ing In  America's  coal  mines.  These  men  aver- 
age approximately  43  years  In  age.  This  is  a 
decline  from  the  average  of  several  years  ago, 
but  it  Is  still  inordinately  high  as  compared 
to  other  Industries. 

The  average,  however,  hides  several  Im- 
portant statistics. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  our  work  force 
is  45  years  of  age  or  older.  Almost  20  percent 
of  the  employees  of  the  Industry  are  sge  68, 
and  therefore,  eligible  for  retirement.  Only 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  work  force 
is  in  the  30  to  46  age  group.  This  statistic 
refiects  the  manpower  attrition  which  took 
place  during  the  mechanization  period. 


At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  30  per- 
cent of  our  current  work  force  Is  30  years  of 
age  or  j  ounger.  We  anticipate  that  this  per- 
centage Is  certain  to  Increase  dramatically 
for  two  reasons: 

1.  The  demand  for  coal  wlU  continue  to 
grow  and  thus.  Increase  the  demand  for  labor, 
and: 

2.  Geographic  factors — the  location  of  new 
mining  fields — and  demographic  character- 
istics— the  top-heavy  distribution  of  men  at 
or  near  the  retirement  age — will  mean  a 
heavier  than  normal  Influx  of  yoimg  men. 

These  men  wlU  change  the  face  of  our  In- 
dustry. Dealing  with  them  is  new,  and  will 
become.  Increasingly  more  difficult.  Creat- 
ing an  environment  which  will  enable  them 
to  work  efficiently  and  safely  will  challenge 
all  of  us  to  the  utmost.  The  effort,  however, 
win  be  well  worthwhile  because  it  is  these 
young  miners  who  will  provide  the  initiative 
and  the  skill  to  take  our  industry  to  the  limits 
of  Its  potential. 

Coal  miners  tend  to  be  experienced  and 
to  remain  with  a  single  company.  Almost  60 
percent  of  the  current  coal  labor  force  has 
20  years  service  In  a  classified  Job.  By  normal 
retirement  age  most  miners  wUl  have  almost 
thirty  years  classified  service. 

At  the  present  time,  the  average  coed  miner 
has  worked  for  his  current  employer  almost 
twelve  years. 

For  those  of  you  concerned  with  the  lack 
of  foremen  In  the  mines,  this  should  be  an 
Interesting  statistic.  About  four  percent  of 
the  active  miners  In  classified  positions  have 
had  supervisory  experience.  Such  experience 
averages  almost  six  years. 

There  are  approximately  180,000  depend- 
ents of  miners  under  age  eighteen.  We  can 
assume  that  about  one-half  of  these  are  boys. 
These  boys  are  the  reservoir  of  futiire  man- 
power for  the  coal  Industry  if  it  is  able  to 
convince  them,  and  their  families,  that  coal 
mining  Is  Indeed  a  good  career.  I  would  re- 
mind you  that  traditionally,  coal  mining  has 
been  a  family  profession,  one  to  be  passed 
from  father  to  son. 

In  sum,  these  statistics  give  us  a  profile 
of  manpower  in  the  modem  American  coal 
Industry.  That  profile  underscores  the  sta- 
bility and  experience  of  the  work  force.  It 
explains.  In  particular,  the  high  productivity 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  modem  coal 
industry.  But,  it  also  points  to  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  which  are  even  now,  occiu*- 
rlng  In  coal  and  which  wlU  continue  to  occur 
as  our  work  force  becomes  Increasingly 
younger.  For,  coal's  challenge  In  the  '70's 
win  be  to  deal  with  the  modem  young  Amer- 
ican miner  and  to  devise  ways  to  attract, 
retain  and  most  Importantly,  motivate  him. 

The  UMW  has  recognized  this  need.  Presi- 
dent Boyle  has  established  a  Department  of 
Manpower  Development.  This  department  is 
designed  to  train  our  own  staff  representa- 
tives, our  local  union  leaders,  and  eventually, 
all  who  want  such  training.  We  hope  to  help 
develop,  through  the  program,  the  leaders  of 
our  Union  today,  and  to  insure  that  the  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow  will  be  identified,  developed, 
and  made  ready  for  their  responsibilities. 
This  department  Is  an  investment  In  our 
Union's  futiue,  an  Investment  of  incalculable 
potential.  In  setting  up  the  department, 
President  Boyle  has  established  a  new  UMW 
tradition,  a  tradition  which  will  bring  con- 
tinuing effective  leadership  at  all  levels  to 
our  Union. 

There  are  several  other  facts  which  are 
needed  to  complete  this  statistical  profile  of 
the  American  Coal  Miner. 

Each  year  approximately  4.000  classified 
employees  retire  from  the  union  segment  of 
the  coal  industry.  Many  of  these  men  are 
forced  into  retirement  because  of  disease  or 
injury.  Many  of  them,  however,  could,  If 
properly  motivated,  remain  In  the  cqal  in- 
dustry In  some  capacity.  They  could  con- 
tribute a  (Treat  deal  more  to  the  Industry,  to 
coal  communities  and  most  importantly  to 
the  economic  prosperity  of  thler  families. 

Retirement,  however,  Is  only  one  source  of 
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manpower  attrition.  In  1970,  260  coal  ndners 
were  killed  in  mining  accidents.  For  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year,  86  men  have  been 
killed,  compared  with  80  for  a  like  period 
In  1970.  The  increase  in  the  nimaber  of  fatal- 
ities Is  incredible  in  the  face  of  all  of  the 
attention  currently  paid  to  health  and  safety 
and  despite  the  existence  of  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

During  1969,  there  were  more  than  9,800 
non-fatal  lost-time  accidents  in  coed  mining. 
Some  of  the  men  Involved  in  these  accidents 
are  permanently  lost  to  the  coal  Industry 
either  because  of  the  severity  of  the  Injury 
or  because  they  choose  not  to  return  to  min- 
ing. I  cannot  over  emphasize  thai  both  fatal 
and  non-fatal  accidents  represent  an  mtdler- 
able  waste  of  the  coal  industry's  most  valu- 
able asset — its  people.  Even  if  you  of  Industry 
are  wUllng  to  forget  humanitarian  principles, 
you  cannot— on  economic  groimds  alone- 
permit  your  present  health  and  safety  record 
to  continue. 

Estimates  provided  by  our  Department  of 
Occupational  Health  Indicate  that  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  current  work  force  In  coal 
suffers  from  some  degree  of  Coal  Workers' 
Pneumoconiosis.  Of  this  total,  more  than  ten 
percent  will  become  progressively  worse  until 
they  are  totaUy  disabled,  unless  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  mining  environment. 

The  hiunan  misery  of  these  men  is  a  heavy 
burden  on  our  industry.  It  must  now  be 
clearly  evident  that  coal  cannot  continue 
to  tolerate  this  wastage  of  its  human  assets, 
that  conunon  moral  principle  and  cold  eco- 
nomic logic  both  cry  out  for  a  speedy  and 
final  solution. 

A  critical  evaluation  of  the  manpower 
problem  In  coal  must  Include  a  recognition 
of  the  Increasingly  severe  shortage  of  engi- 
neering talent  In  this  industry.  There  are 
experts  here  today  who  wlU  speak  on  that 
subject.  I  WlU  not  deal  with  It  any  f\irther 
except  to  make  one  point.  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned vrlth  the  deterioration  of  mining  engi- 
neering schools  throughout  the  United 
States.  My  concern  extends  not  only  to  the 
number  of  mining  engineers  graduating  but 
also  to  the  decline  of  mining  engineering 
as  a  scientific  discipline.  Schools  of  mining 
engineering  have  long  served  as  focal  points 
of  excellence  in  the  mining  field.  Their  dis- 
appearance will  be  sorely  felt  not  only  by  the 
present  generation  but  also  for  decades  to 
come. 

Manpower  developments  in  coal  take  place 
within  the  economic  structure  of  the  in- 
dustry. As  all  of  you  know,  coal  demand  Is 
soaring.  New  mines  are  being  opened  and 
existing  mines  expanded.  One  estimate  made 
by  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference  pro- 
jects an  addition  of  200  mlUlon  tons  of  an- 
nual capacity  by  the  mld-1970's.  I,  personally, 
believe  this  total  to  be  low. 

But,  Increases  in  ci^>aclty  do  not  take 
place  within  fixed  parameters,  coal  is  now  a 
changing  Industry.  It  is  largely  a  captive  In- 
dustry. By  captive  I  mean  committed  with 
capacity  designated  to  a  single,  or  at  best, 
a  small  group  of  consrumers.  I  recently  did 
a  survey  which  brought  out  several  Inter- 
esting points  along  this  line.  It  showed  that 
the  bulk  of  new  capacity  and.  Indeed,  much 
existing  capacity,  \m  tied  to  specific  con- 
sumers under  long  term  arrangements  of  one 
type  or  another.  Moreover,  large  mines  are 
Invariably  tied,  through  specialized  distri- 
bution faciUtles,  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  coming  of  age  of  the  unit  train,  large 
scale  water  movement  and  more  recently, 
EHV  transmission,  has  created  a  clooed  sys- 
tem which  starts  at  the  mine  face  and  ends 
with  a  major  consumer. 

We  look  for  an  Intensification  of  this  trend, 
especially  among  electric  utUlties.  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  In  exports,  and  most  definitely 
when  liquefaction  and  gasification  come  to 
represent  a  major  coal  market. 

Economic  considerations  underscore  the 
need  for  a  stable  and  efficient  work  force  m 
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coal  mining.  They  Inevitably  force  us  to 
return  to  the  centrallty  of  man  in  the  pro- 
duction equation  of  coal  mining. 

Our  number  one  priority  in  the  1970's  must 
be  the  establishment  and  implementation  of 
an  effective  manpower  policy.  Such  a  policy 
must  create  the  framework  within  which  the 
Industry  can  attract,  retain  and  motivate  its 
work  force.  Of  the  three,  motivation  will  be 
the  most  difficult  and  also  the  most  reward- 
ing. In  attempting  to  develop  this  policy  we 
must  begin  with  three  working  hypotheses: 

1.  We  must  recognize  that  our  present 
manpower  p<^lcles  are  not  adequate  to  to- 
day's challenges.  Coal  miners  are  more  In- 
dependent than  were  their  fathers.  They  are 
better  educated,  more  aware  of  their  sur- 
roundings. They  are  more  vocal,  are  quick 
to  demand  what  they  feel  to  be  their  due  and 
to  respond  adversely  to  Injustice. 

2.  Coal  companies  no  longer  have  a  captive 
labor  market,  a  good  electrician,  a  good  fore- 
man, a  good  engineer  does  not  have  to  work 
In  coal  to  earn  a  good  living.  These  men  can, 
have,  and  will  seek  better  c^portunlties  when 
such  opportunities  are  c^ien  to  them. 

3.  The  public  Image  of  coal  is  deplorable. 
Coal  is  simply  not  attractive  as  an  employer 
or  as  an  Industry.  This  image  Is  unfair  and 
does  not  recognize  the  contribution  made  by 
coal  to  the  economy.  But,  we  must  recognize 
its  existence  if  we  are  to  change  that  image. 

A  part  of  the  reason  for  coal's  bad  Image 
Is  the  safety  record.  The  attacks  by  critics 
of  coal.  In  both  public  and  private  life,  have 
hurt  us  badly.  We  have,  to  date,  faUed  to 
reach  out — to  tell  our  story  objectively  and 
proficiently.  Because  of  this,  an  atmosphere 
of  hostility  has  been  generated  against  coal. 
Because  of  this  atmosphere,  all  too  often 
those  who  guide  the  youth  of  our  nation 
have  tended  to  point  young  men  away  from 
careers  in  the  mining  Industry.  Finally,  the 
age  of  ecology  has  dealt  harshly  with  oiu*  In- 
dustry, especially  with  regard  to  strip  min- 
ing. 

Having  painted  such  a  gloomy  pdcture,  it  Is 
redundant  upon  me  to  suggest  some  solu- 
tions to  the  problem. 

Initially,  let  me  state  very  clearly  that  I 
believe  the  future  of  men  in  coal  Is  a  bright 
one.  I  believe  that  we  can  Instill  into  the 
new  generation  of  coal  miners  the  pride  that 
has  always  characterized  the  coal  mining 
Industry.  I  believe  we  can  develop  a  new  gen- 
eration of  miners  who  will  stand  tall  among 
the  workers  of  our  country  and  who  wlU  do 
all  that  Is  demanded  of  them. 

It  U  Incumbent  upon  us,  however,  to  bring 
this  about.  I  would  suggest  the  following 
things. 

WK  ICTTST  CHANGE  THX  IICACB  OF  OTTK 
INDU8TRT 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  Madison  Avenue 
Public  Relations  Program,  a  program  de- 
signed to  cover  up  mistakes  of  our  Industry. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  attempt  to  ex- 
plain away  our  faults.  Rather,  we  must  move 
as  an  Industry  to  restore  public  confidence 
by  correcting  problems  where  they  exist,  by 
preventing  problems  where  it  is  possible,  and 
fiiudly,  by  teUlng  our  story  directly  and  with 
pride. 

An  effective  public  relations  program  must 
be  one  of  substance  and  not  of  glmmlckery. 
Coal's  Image  will  remain  bad  if  coal  fails  to 
effectively  respond  to  legitimate  problems 
such  as  strip  mining,  pollution,  etc.  Coal  wUl 
remain  v\Unerable  to  the  attacks  of  critics  If 
It  faUs  to  act  on  pressing  environmental  and 
other  problems.  I  believe  the  Industry  has 
recognized  this.  For  example,  I  strongly  sus- 
pect that  coal's  image  was  enhanced  consid- 
erably with  the  statement  by  Carl  Bagge, 
President  of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
that  NCA  supported  (the  word  suppcHrted  Is 
my  word,  not  his)  proper  federal  strip  mine 
regulations.  I  am  sure  that  will  do  more  to 
enhance  coal's  image  than  a  ten  mUUon  dol- 
lar public  relations  program. 
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COAL  irrST  ABATE  THX  TXKRIBLE  SLAUOHTBa 
IN  THE  INDUSTXT 

Coal  can  never  attract,  retain  and  most 
importantly,  motivate  mining  personnel  with 
ova  ciurent  health  and  safety  record.  Fathers 
wUl  no  longer  take  their  sons  Into  the  mines 
if  the  certainty  of  death  or  Injury  remains  at 
its  present  level.  Counselors  wlU  continue  to 
urge  bright  young  high  school  students  to  be 
anything  other  than  mining  engineers.  I  feel 
certain  that  America  wlU  not  permit  mining 
to  continue  as  it  now  does  at  the  price  of  260 
dead  men  each  year. 

I  say  this  to  you  not  as  an  adversary.  I 
have  spent  aU  of  my  professional  life  promot- 
ing coal,  many  times  In  cooperation  with 
some  of  you  In  this  room.  But,  I  know,  as 
you  must  know,  that  If  we  fall  to  reduce  our 
accident  rate  the  coal  industry  faces  a  very 
precarious  future.  Joe  Moody,  the  President 
of  the  Bitimilnoiu  Coal  Operators  Asuodatlon 
told  the  West  Virginia  Coal  lOnlng  Institute 
recently:  "Coal  operators  recognize  that  If  a 
better  safety  record  is  not  achieved  they  wUl 
face  the  threat  of  even  stricter  laws  and 
governmental  regulations  and,  conceivably, 
the  takeover  of  the  mines  by  the  govern- 
ment." 

The  Coed  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  Is 
a  good  beginning  for  a  truly  effective  safety 
program  In  ooal  mining,  but  It  Is  only  a 
start.  To  fully  carry  out  the  mandate  for 
health  and  safety  aU  of  us  ooimected  with 
ooal  win  have  to  combine  our  efforts  and 
work  closely  together  to  make  our  mines  safe. 

It  win  be  necessary  to  break  with  many 
of  the  cherished  traditions  of  the  past,  to 
try  the  new  and  ruthlessly  cut  away  those 
policies  and  practices  which  are  no  longer 
effective. 

KonvATiON  mrsr  becoicx  a  key  woko 

or    COAL'S   VOCABnLAKT 

Motivation  takes  many  forms.  One  obvious 
way  to  motivate  Is  to  provide  a  wage  and 
fringe  benefit  level  that  Is  consistent  with 
the  demands  upon  the  employee  and  com- 
parable to  those  In  other  industries  perform- 
ing iriTn»i*r  tasks.  I  Will  not  belabor  this 
point.  In  the  upcoming  months  representa- 
tives of  the  Indusftry  and  the  union  will  dis- 
cuss this  issue  in  depth  and  hopefully  wlU 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  solution. 

But,  motivation  in  a  modem  industrial 
setting  Involves  much  more  than  wages  and 
fringe  benefits.  Tills  Is  so  because  In  America 
most  workers  have  long  since  passed  the 
subsistence  level  of  income  and  have  come 
to  a  plateau  similar  to  their  managerial 
counterparts,  a  plateau  where  psychological 
factors  become  increasingly  Important  to  ef- 
fective performance. 

The  basic  element  In  human  motivation 
within  this  environment  involves  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  individual  Is  key  to  a  success- 
ful enterprise.  It  means  ei^anclng  the  in- 
dividual's feeling  of  Importance  to  the  enter- 
prise, permitting  him  to  participate  in  its 
affairs  and  expanding  his  potential  for  up- 
ward movement  within  Its  structure.  Any 
successful  modem  enterprise  must  reoognlae 
that  only  by  enhancing  the  Individual 
human  vrorth  can  it  ever  hope  to  enhance 
corporate  profitability.  Coimtless  studies 
and  books  by  man  like  MacOregor,  Drucker, 
Meyers,  Roethllsberger  and  many  others, 
both  In  the  buslneoB  world  and  the  academic 
community  condualvely  demonstrate  the 
vaUdlty  of  a  human  reutioiu  ^>inx>ach  In 
modem  management. 

I  suggest  that  the  ooal  Industry  must  be 
structured  in  such  a  way  that  vra  translate 
into  practice  what  we  tend  to  preach  In 
words;  that  Is,  the  worker  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant part  of  the  ooal  mining  industry. 
You  must  begin  on  that  assumption  and 
structure  your  manpower  policies  to  aehlev* 
that  end. 

The  Importance  of  employee  motivation  in 
coal  may  t>e  measured  against  the  demands 
made  itpon  mlnws. 
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Goal  miners  operate  tbe  meet  sophisticated 
machinery  In  a  society  characterized  by 
sophisticated  machinery.  While  they  are  do- 
ing this  they  must  cope  with  noise,  dust,  bad 
roof,  water,  nqdoslve  gases,  possltde  elec- 
trocution and  Imminent  danger  of  sudden 
death  or  Injury. 

But,  even  If  the  miner  suooessfully  copes 
with  the  hostile  environment,  his  challenge  Is 
not  eroded.  Unlike  the  astronaut,  mere  physi- 
cal nrvlval  does  not  equate  with  success. 
vet,  you  of  industry  expect  him  to  pro- 
ever  Increasing  quantities  of  coal,  at 
apetltlve  costs.  You  expect — and  oiir  free 
rket  system  demaiMis — of  Mtw  a  high  level 

efficiency  on  a  day  in  and  day  out  basis. 

In  short,  he  must  dally  face  and  overcome 
the  threat  of  a  hostile  nature  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  brutal  and  unsympathetic  market 
place.  The  sum  is  enough  to  test  the  mettle 
of  the  beet  of  men. 

There  are  several  companies  which  have 
started  along  this  road.  They  are  providing 
training  programs  open  to  all  en4>loyeeB 
and  designed  to  establish  a  career  ladder. 
They  are  giving  special  human  relations 
training  to  foremen  and  other  supervisors, 
training  which  will  help  them  to  interact 
w^  with  the  men  in  the  work  place.  They 
are  establishing  special  safety  programs  and 
Increasing  the  responsibility  and  authority 
of  those  charged  with  safety.  They  are  com- 
ing to  recognize  the  importance  of  attitude 
In  dealing  with  men,  attitude  which  is  often 
Intangible  and  rarely  quantified,  but  which 
means  much  In  the  ability  or  inability  of 
an  organization  to  function  effectively. 

In  all  of  these  things  there  must  be  a 
recognition  that  convincing  the  man  that 
his  personal  goals  and  those  of  the  coal  In- 
dustry are  Inexorably  intertwined  Is  a  vital 
part  of  the  coal  Industry's  manpower  policy. 
This,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  the  best  way 
to  effectively  utilize  coal's  most  precious 
asset — ^Its  manpower. 

WX   MUST   XTPCniAOX  THX   8KBVICKS  AVAILABLK   IN 
COAL    MnnNG   AXEAS 

Coal  mining  areas  are  basically  rural  In 
nature.  As  such,  they  suffer  from  most  of 
the  disadvantages  associated  with  rural 
areas.  Often  they  lack  proper  medical  facili- 
ties, proper  housing  and  many  of  the  ameni- 
ties considered  to  be  desirable  In  modem 
American  life. 

Of  special  importance,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  quaUty  of  medical  care  available  to 
miners  and  their  families.  The  UMWA  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  Fund  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent Job  in  this  regard.  They  have  pro- 
vided a  better  quality  medical  care  than 
has  ever  been  provided  before.  The  coal  in- 
dustry can  take  Justifiable  pride  in  this  ac- 
complishment both  because  it  has  made  It 
possible  financially  and  also  because  It  has 
worked  closely  with  the  fund  in  many  In- 
stances. 

However,  the  shortage  of  doctors  and  other 
medical  personnel  Is  so  acute  In  many  min- 
ing areas  that  there  Is  a  danger  of  deteriora- 
tion In  the  delivery  of  such  medical  care. 
Of  course,  coal  mining  areas  are  not  unique, 
but  If  our  manpower  program  Is  to  be  suc- 
cessful we  must  find  some  way  to  Increase 
the  number  of  doctors  and  other  medical 
personnel  who  will  serve  the  needs  of  min- 
ing families. 

In  short,  we  must  upgrade  the  living  en- 
vironment of  mining  areas  to  make  them  de- 
sirable places  to  live  and  work  and  to  retain 
in  them  the  best  talent  possible. 

I  am  confident  of  the  future  of  ooal.  My 
confidence  is  not  shaken  by  the  enormity  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  Industry.  In 
the  past,  challenge  has  been  the  spur  to 
positive  forward  action.  Let  it  be  such  a  jpur 
In  the  decade  that  Ues  ahead  and  let  those 
of  us  now  In  some  way  responsible  for  the 
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future  of  ooal  mining  respond  affirmatively 
and  p>oeltlvely  so  that  we  may  fashion  an 
industry  thoroughly  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  our  country. 
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BIRTHDAY     TRIBUTE     TO     THE 
HONORABLE  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxiNoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row marks  the  78th  birthcay  of  one  of  the 
eminent  Members  of  Congress,  Hon. 
Wright  Patkan  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  extend  best  wishes  to  him  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  Pathan  ha«  served  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  almost  43  years, 
and  now  is  the  second  most  senior  Mam- 
ber  of  Congress.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
Congressman  Patman's  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  since  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  7  years  ago.  and 
since  that  time  I  have  witnessed  his  un- 
tiring and  dedicated  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  little  people  of  America. 

During  his  long  service  In  the  House 
he  has  been  a  fearless,  constructive  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  He  has  led  the  fight  to 
make  certain  that  an  adequate  money 
supply  exists  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
expanding  economy.  He  has  protected 
the  rights  of  veterans.  He  has  chsun- 
ploned  the  cause  of  low-Interest  rates. 
The  well-known  Robinson-Patman  Act 
is  a  living  memorial  to  his  belief  that 
small  businesses  must  be  protected  from 
monopolies.  He  has  played  r.  crucisd  role 
in  securing  passage  of  some  of  the  most 
progressive  and  outstanding  legislation 
passed  In  the  last  40  yean,.  The  Truth-In- 
Lending  Act,  the  PederaJ  Credit  Union 
Act,  and  the  Model  Cities  program  Im- 
mediately come  to  mind,  as  well  as  the 
Bank  Reform  Act  and  welfare  reform 
proposals.  The  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Businesses  was  established  In 
1941  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Fatjian's  legisla- 
tive proposal.  The  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  and  subsequent  amend- 
ments came  out  of  Chairman  Patman's 
Banking  Committee  and  have  contrib- 
uted Immensely  toward  Improving  hous- 
ing for  the  people  of  America,  particular- 
ly those  residing  In  the  inner  cities. 

WwoHT  Patman  has  also  been  a  great 
teacher.  He  has  contributed  two  of  the 
most  outstcmdlng  books  on  the  subject 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment:  "How  Our 
Laws  Are  Made"  and  "Our  American 
Government."  These  books  have  a  tre- 
mendous circulation  and  they  continue 
to  be  two  of  the  most  popular  publica- 
tions in  their  field.  They  have  established 
Wright  Pathan  as  one  of  the  country's 


outstanding  authorities  In  the  area  of 
dvlcs  and  the  legislative  process. 

The  list  of  Wright  Patman's  accom- 
plishments is  long  Indeed,  and  that  is 
why  Texans  are  devoted  to  him.  In  his 
years  of  service  in  the  Congress,  he  has 
never  failed  the  trust  of  the  people  of 
Texas  or  the  people  of  America.  He  has 
served  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation  with  courage,  devotion,  honesty, 
and  above  all.  with  genuine  concern  for 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  "little 
man"  in  America. 

His  philosophy  was  best  expressed  a 
short  time  ago  when  he  said: 

As  a  Oongresaman,  I  think  I'm  here  to  help 
people.  I've  always  had  that  attitude,  though 
sometimes  I've  been  almost  alone  in  the  posi- 
tion I've  taken  .  .  .  but  this  hasn't  deterred 
me,  somebody  has  to  stand  up  for  the  little 


Personally,  I  want  to  say  that  Chair- 
man Patman's  wise  counsel  as  well  as  his 
exemplary  public  service  have  been 
sources  of  profound  inspiration  to  me. 
Mrs.  Annunzlo  joins  me  in  extending  best 
wishes  to  Wright  Patman,  as  well  as  his 
lovely  wife,  Pauline,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  78th  birthday.  May  he  enjoy  con- 
tinued good  healUi  and  many  more  years 
of  outstanding  pubUc  service. 


COOPERATION  NEEDED  TO  COMBAT 
DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

Ot  KXMTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  heroin 
addiction  presents  a  great  problem  to 
this  country.  It  is  estimated  that  365,000 
people  in  the  United  States  are  addicted 
to  heroin  or  other  drugs  of  this  nature. 
Last  year,  1,000  people  in  New  York  City 
died  from  the  effects  of  heroin.  The  drug 
problem  in  the  United  States  is  so  serious 
that  it  demands  the  cooperation  of 
industry.  Government,  and  members  of 
all  scientific  groups. 

Today,  chairman  Paul  Rogers  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environment  called  upon  industry,  the 
Government,  and  interested  scientists 
throughout  the  United  States  for  a  joint 
effort  to  promote  a  program  for  the 
development  of  drugs  which  will  block 
or  antagonize  the  effects  of  heroin. 
Progress  in  this  direction  has  been  made 
through  the  development  of  naloxone 
and  cyclazoclne. 

Mr.  C.  Joseph  Stetler,  president  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manuf  Eu;turers  Associa- 
tion, and  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Rauch.  presi- 
dent of  Smith  Klein  &  French  Labora- 
tories, stated  today  in  committee  hear- 
ings that  they  were  enthusiastically  of- 
fering their  assistance  in  solving  this 
great  problem. 

I  urge  all  responsible  pharmaceutical 
companies  to  Join  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  scientific  world  in  a 
united  effort  toward  the  eradication  of 
the  heroin  problem. 
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THE  TRIAL  LAWYER  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or   MASSACHITSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored today  to  make  available  to  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  and  encouraging 
article  written  by  Mr.  Russell  E.  Train, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

This  article,  printed  in  the  25th  anni- 
versary edition  of  Trial,  the  national 
legal  news  magazine,  notes  the  fact  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  with 
assistance  from  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  has  confirmed  the  char- 
itable status  for  tax  purposes  of  public 
interest  law  firms  Involved  in  much  of 
the  citizen  environmental  litigations. 

Mr.  Train  also  outlines  in  this  article, 
one  of  nine  articles  in  the  magazine  of 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Assoclatlcm 
for  July-August  1071.  the  policy  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  of  extending  more  liberal  treat- 
ment of  standing  to  sue  to  citizen  groups 
in  order  that  they  may  challenge  agency 
action  on  environmental  issues. 

Mr.  Train  concludes  his  important 
article  by  stating  that  his  message  and 
that  of  his  agency  "to  citizens  concerned 
about  the  environment  is  that  we  are 
willing  to  take  the  risks  of  being  (^}en 
to  delay  and  the  requirement  of  justify- 
ing major  government  actions  affecting 
the  environment  to  the  public,  and  to  a 
court,  because  we  put  high  values  on 
both  environmental  quality  and  on  the 
contribution  an  informed  public  can 
make." 

The  article  follows: 

Thx  Trial  Lawyer  and  the  ENvntoNMSNT 

(By  Russel  K.  Train,  Chairman,  President's 

CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality) 

With  little  fanfare  or  general  recognition 
by  the  public.  Congress,  the  courts  and  pri- 
vate litigants  themselves — with  what  we 
would  like  to  think  of  as  useful  help  from 
our  Council — have  erected  a  system  of  op- 
portunity for  citizen  participation  in  federal 
governmental  decisions  affecting  the  environ- 
ment that  has  g^lven  us  de  facto  the  most 
advanced  "Environmental  Ombudsman"  sys- 
tem In  the  world. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  have  found  a  way  to 
serve  the  environment  well  In  every  govern- 
mental decision  or  that  there  is  yet  a  con- 
sensus on  how  all  the  competing  considera- 
tions are  to  be  reconciled  in  difficult  cases. 
What  I  do  say  Is:  In  a  relatively  short  time 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  process  of  open- 
ing up  federal  governmental  decisions  affect- 
ing the  environment  to  public  comment  and 
debate,  to  expert  analysis  by  federal.  State 
and  local  agencies,  and  to  ultimate  court 
review. 

In  short,  public  interest  law  and  trial 
groups,  conservation  and  environmental 
groups,  and  indeed  any  responsible  citizens 
groups  concerned  with  environmental  values 
are  coming  to  a  point  where  they  have  with 
respect  to  federal  action  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  obtaining  infomuitlon,  for 
public  participation,  for  requiring  detailed 
analysis  and  expert  comment,  and  obtaining 
court  review  of  major  government  actions  af- 
fecting the  environment.  To  summarlae  the 
relevant  developments: 
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TAX-EXXlUrr  pubuc  intkrxst  utioators 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  acknowledg- 
ing assistance  from  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  last  fall  confirmed  the 
charitable  status  for  tax  purposes  of  public 
interest  law  firms  involved  In  much  of  the 
citizen  environmental  litigation. 

In  our  letter  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice we  successfully  claimed:  Private  litigation 
before  courts  and  administrative  agencies 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  an  impor- 
tant environmental  protection  technique 
supplementing  and  reinforcing  government 
environmental  protection  progiajaa. 

CREATEB  AVAn.Asn.rrT  or  ofroaMATioN 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
requires  that  environmental  impact  state- 
ments and  the  comments  thereon  be  avail- 
able to  the  public  pursuant  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  This  policy  has  been 
aggreaslvely  applied  by  Executive  Order  11614 
implementing  NEPA  and  by  the  CouncU  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

The  Council's  revised  guidelines  on  en- 
vironmental impact  Btatem«nt8  generally  re- 
quire that  administrative  action  by  agencies 
be  preceded  by  circulation  of  a  draft  environ- 
mental statement  at  least  90  days  in  advance 
and  by  circulation  of  the  final  environmental 
statement  and  expert  federal,  state  and  local 
agency  comments  thereon  at  least  30  days  in 
advance.  We  encourage  the  holding  of  public 
hearings  and  provide  that  where  hearings  we 
held  the  draft  environmental  impact  state- 
ments be  available  to  the  public  in  advance. 

We  publish  a  monthly  102  Monitor  to  give 
public  notice  of  all  draft  and  final  environ- 
mental statements  and  comments  received 
by  the  CouncU  and  utilize  a  variety  of  other 
channels  to  make  this  information  available 
to  Congress,  the  public,  the  press,  and  citizen 
groups  with  partlciilar  envlronmentfJ  con- 
cerns. 

Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  enacted 
last  December,  confirms  this  trend  toward 
greater  Information  accessibility.  The  section 
provides  for  public  availability  of  oonunents 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  on 
agency  actions  and  recent  decisions  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

CREATXR    OPPORTPinTT    rOR    CmZEN    PARTICIPA- 
TION   IN   ACENCT    DECISIONMAKING 

We  subscribe  to  Cbltt  Justice  Warren 
Burger's  broad  views  in  United  Church  of 
Christ  V.  FCC  that  public  interest  groups 
asserting  noneoonomic  interests  can  pextici- 
pate  in  agency  proceedings.  We  note  that 
agency  niles  have  been  substantially  revised 
to  reflect  this  view. 

Here  again  the  National  Environmental 
P<dicy  Act  and  the  Council's  guldtiines  give 
occasion  for  advance  public  comment  on  pro- 
posed actions  which  are  the  subject  of 
environmental  impact  statements,  require 
agencies  to  prepcu-e  written  detailed  state- 
ments on  the  various  environmental  Issues 
Involved  (thereby  improving  the  position  of 
citizen  groups  seeking  to  intervene  to  present 
environmental  arguments) ,  and  promote  the 
use  of  public  hearings  in  a  broader  variety  of 
decision-making. 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  re- 
inforces this  process.  It  grants  to  an  inter- 
ested person  the  rights  "to  petition  for  the 
issuance,  amendment  or  repeal  of  a  rule"  and 
to  appeal  agency  failure  to  act  on  such  a 
petition. 

The  usefulness  of  these  rights  was  demon- 
strated in  the  pesticide  cases  recently  before 
the  Coiirt  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (SDF  V.  Hardin;  EOF  v.  Finch), 
where  similar  rights  were  granted  under  the 
federal  pesticide  laws. 

More  liberal  treatment  ot  standing  of  cltl- 
een  groups  to  challenge  agency  action  on 
environmental  Issues. 

The  OouncU  takes  the  position  that  the 
National  Bnvlromnental  Policy  Act  and  other 
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similar  environment  protection  legislation 
confers  standing  on  concerned  citizens  and 
cltlsen  groups  to  challenge  violations  of  this 
legislation.  In  the  20  or  so  reported  opinions 
of  federal  district  courts  involving  such 
challenges  under  NEPA  I  am  aware  of,  no 
court  has  disagreed  with  this  view. 

Greatly  expanded  rights  of  citizens  In  ob- 
taining court  review  of  Federal  administra- 
tive action  affecting  the  envlromnsnt. 

Since  the  1970  enactment  of  NEPA  there 
have  been  more  than  17  district  coiurt  deci- 
sions In  cases  involving  citizen  challenges 
to  federal  action  under  the  Act.  They  have 
involved  Department  of  Transportation 
highway  projects  (Brooka  v.  Volpe,  MlUot  v. 
Volpe,  Daily  v.  Volpe,  Buekletn  ▼.  Volpe, 
Penna.  Environmental  CouncU  v.  Barilett); 
Interior  Department  permits  for  the  Alaska 
pipeline  and  a  rdated  road  (Wildemeaa  So- 
city  v.  Hickel);  a  federal  contract  termln*- 
tlon  {Nat.  Helium  Corp.  v.  Jforton);  a 
Bonneville  Administration  power  line  {In- 
vestment Syndicate  v.  Richmond);  Forest 
Service  uses  of  the  national  forest  {Sierra 
Cluh  V.  Hardin,  Dorothy  Thomas  Fourula- 
tion  V.  Hardin);  Department  of  Agriculture 
use  of  the  pesticide  Mirex  against  fire  ants 
{EDF  T.  Hardin) ;  water  resource  projects 
of  the  Corps  of  Xnglneers  (EDF  ▼.  Corps  of 
Engineera  (Croas-Plorlda  Barge  Canal)), 
{EDF  V.  Corpa  of  Engineers  (Gillham  Dam) ) , 
a  Farmers  Home  Administration  loan  ( Texas 
Committee  v.  UJS.);  and  a  Justice  Dispart- 
ment  grant  for  a  prison  facility  {Ely  v. 
Velde). 

Significantly,  a  number  of  the  decisions 
indicate  the  ooTirts'  willingness  under  NEPA 
to  take  evidence  from  the  plaintiffs  on  the 
environmental  Impact  of,  and  alternatives 
to,  the  proposed  action,  to  go  beyond  the 
Impact  statement  Itself  and  scrutinize  the 
underlying  record  of  the  government's  ac- 
tions, and  to  reach  a  Judgment  whether  In 
the  Il^t  ot  this  review  the  government's 
compliance  with  NKPA  was  adequate  (70- 
demeas  Society  v.  Hickel,  the  Cross-Florida 
and  Qlllham  Dam  cases.  Sierra  Club  v.  Bar- 
din  and  the  Mlrex  case) . 

I  need  only  add  that  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  last  March  In  the  Overton  Park  case 
under  Section  4(f)  of  the  Department  ot 
TTanqxirtatioa  Act  Indicates  the  courts  wlU 
insist  on  good  faith  compliance  with  our  new 
environmental  legislation. 

NKW  OPPORTUMITI  rOR  CtmSMB  TO  SEEK  DIRECT 
XKrOBCXMXItT  or  FBDXRAL  AirTTPOLLTTTIOK 
LSaXBLATION 

Since  last  December,  the  Administration's 
position  on  citizen  suits  in  federal  courts 
against  polluters  has  been  to  accept  pro- 
visions authorizing  such  suits  as  a  supple- 
ment to  federal  enforcement  in  areas  where 
federal  pollution  control  standards  have  been 
clearly  established.  Such  a  provision  was  en- 
acted in  Section  304  of  the  dean  Air  Act 
as  amended  and  a  comparable  provision  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Administration  In  Sec- 
tion lO(k)  of  Its  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Cimtrol  Act. 

On  the  basis  of  these  six  developments 
alone  I  think  you  will  agree  there  has  been 
very  significant  advances  in  federal  law  to 
grant  and  safeguard  citizen  rights. 

I  submit  we  now  have  an  "Environmental 
Ombudsman"  system  In  being.  It  vrtll  take 
citizen  initiative,  more  than  superficial  con- 
cern about  environmental  values,  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility  In  iislng  these  potentially 
powerful  new  tools  to  achieve  results  we  can 
be  proud  of.  But  our  message  to  citizens 
concerned  about  the  raivlronment  is  that 
we  are  willing  to  take  the  risks  of  being  open 
to  delay  and  the  requirement  of  Justifying 
major  government  actions  affecting  the  en- 
vironment to  the  public,  and  to  a  court, 
because  we  put  hl^  values  on  both  environ- 
mental quality  and  on  the  contribution  an 
informed  public  can  make. 
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dVZL  DEFENSE  GAP?  PERSPEC- 
TIVES ON  SOVIET  DEVELOP- 
MENT—PART in 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUFOUOA 

IN  THK  HOU8K  OF  BSPBBSSNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  BOB  wnfiON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  present  my  final  selection  from  the  So- 
viet Civil  Defense  HancBxiok.  Aa  I  have 
suffgested  in  the  last  2  days,  this  is  an 
area  which  calls  for  close  CTmnin^t^on  by 
all  Members  of  Congress.  It  js  clear  that 
there  has  been  substantial  advance  by 
the  Soviets  in  civil  defoise  and  that 
there  are  certain  consequencee  which 
arise  from  this  rapid  devek^xnent.  In 
prefacing  the  final  chapters  which  I  am 
entering  into  the  Ricokd,  let  me  restate 
what  I  said  2  days  ago.  The  Russians  be- 
lieve In  their  ability  through  "iftgy  evac- 
uation and  dispersement  to  proteci  their 
citizens  in  case  of  "iiCnlfiir  attack.  Do 
we  have  the  same  faith  in  our  pro- 
grams? And,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  deterrent  altered  by 
the  Russian  civil  defense  program? 

I  include  as  a  iwrtion  of  my  re- 
marks the  last  two  selections  from 
chapter  2,  "Organization  of  Civil  De- 
fense," and  chapter  6,  "Reception 
and  Relocation  of  Dispersed  Opera- 
tional and  Supervisory  Personnel  and 
Evacuated  People": 

CHAPIXB  a — OBOANIZATIOir   OF  CiVXL  DkRNSB 

TBS  BASIC  PUNCIPLKa  OF  OBOAMIZINa  CIVIL 

OXnEMSB 

Olvll  defenae  la  organized  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  territorial -Industrial  basis. 
It  Involves  all  branches  of  government,  as 
weU  as  aU  plants,  InsUtutlons,  sobools. 
koUchozs,  and  sovkhoM  and  Includes  the  en- 
tire population.  Party,  government,  and  ad- 
ministrative and  Industrial  leaden  share  the 
req>on<lbUlty  for  the  ezeouUon  of  the 
program. 

Hie  Soviet  clvU  defense  program  Is  under 
the  j\irlsdlcUon  of  the  CouncU  of  Ministers 
of  the  USSR  and  Is  led  by  the  civil  defense 
chief  of  the  USSB,  who  appoints  his  own 
staff.  The  civil  defense  chief  and  his  staff 
act  In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  Council  of  MlnUters  of  the  USSR.  In 
the  union  republics,  the  dvU  defense  heads 
are  the  chairmen  of  the  Councils  of  Ministers 
of  the  repubUcs. 

A  dvU  defense  staff  Is  created  In  each 
repubUc  to  plan  and  carry  out  civil  defense 
measures.  Local  civil  defense  service  person- 
nel In  the  oorreqwnding  ministries,  depart- 
ments, and  control  units  are  organised  to 
create  and  train  special  civil  defense  units 
In  peacetime  to  perform  rescue  and  urgent 
emergency  work  In  wartime.  Branch  minis- 
tries and  departments  of  the  USSR  in  the 
union  republics  are  responsible  for  olvU  de- 
fense In  the  Industrial  sectors  under  their 
Jurisdiction. 

Chairmen  of  the  conraspondlitg  executive 
committees  of  the  Workers'  Councils  ^  are 
designated  as  chiefs  of  dvU  defense  lor 
provinces,  eltlas.  districts*  and  villages. 

^THe  Workers'  Ooonells  or  Soviets  of 
Working  People's  Deputies  constitute  the 
Soviet  governmental  apparat\is  at  each  level 
of  government:  repubUo,  province,  city  or 
county,  and  village. 

'Districts:  oomparaUe  to  oountlw  In  the 
United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  heads  of  Industrial  plants.  Institu- 
tions, schools,  kolkhon,  and  sovkho«  are  des- 
Ignated  as  chiefs  of  civil  defense  matters  are 
binding  for  aU  their  subordinates  and  alao 
for  the  entire  population. 

The  civil  defense  chief  of  a  province  (terrt- 
t<«7).  city,  county,  or  center  has  his  own 
staff.  The  presidents  of  Party,  Komsomol 
(Young  Communist  League),  profevlonal 
ana  other  communal  organisations  are  mem- 
bers of  the  guiding  civil  defense  units.  Por- 
matlons,  command  units,  brigades,  and 
groups  of  different  kinds  are  formed  to  per- 
form rescue  and  urgent  emergency  work  at 
damaged  centers  and  also  in  areas  of  natural 
disasters.  These  clvU  defense  units  consist  of 
Soviet  citizens  trained  to  carry  out  protective 
measiires,  rescue  work,  and  urgent  emergen- 
cy work  at  centers  of  mass  destruction  and 
also  In  natural-disaster  areas. 

The  formations  are  created  In  peacetime. 
Hiey  are  provided  with  transportaUon, 
eqiilpment,  materials,  and  stocks  of  supplies 
and  are  given  specialized  Instruction.  The 
civil  defense  formations  are  divided  Into 
those  Intended  few  the  Industrial  sectors  and 
those  with  other  special  assignments. 
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Olvll  defense  in  agricxiltural  areas  Is  or- 
ganized and  developed  in  peacetime  to  pro- 
tect the  population  and  agricultural  re- 
sources from  weapons  of  mass  destruction; 
render  aid  to  damaged  cities;  receive  and  re- 
locate evacuated  people,  organizations,  and 
Institutions;  resettle  and  treat  wounded  peo- 
ple; and  maintain  production  In  plants, 
kolkhozs,  and  sovkhozs  In  time  of  war. 

Bach  agricultural  county  has  Its  own  civil 
defense  chief  and  his  staff.  The  chief  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  establishment  of  service 
personnel  and  civil  defense  formations  and 
for  their  training  and  readiness  to  carry  out 
rescue  and  urgent  emergency  work  In 
stricken  areas.  He  Is  also  responsible  for  In- 
structing the  population  In  measures  of  self- 
protection  from  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. 

The  head  of  agricultural  production  at 
a  rural  economic  unit*  Is  designated  as 
the  deputy  civil  defense  chief.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  the  training  and  activities  of  service 
personnel  organized  for  maintaining  agri- 
ciUtural  production  and  for  the  supply  and 
combat  readiness  of  brigade  units  created 
In  the  kolkhozs  and  sovkhozs.  He  supervisee 
the  work  activities  of  the  evacuated  popula- 
tion and  Is  responsible  for  the  protection  of 
people  engaged  In  agricultural  production. 
He  also  decides  on  the  mode  of  working  in 
a  contaminated  area  and  establishes  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  of  animftiB  plants, 
food  suppUes,  fodder,  agricultural  raw  mate- 
rials, and  sources  of  water. 

The  cMl  defense  staff  of  a  countp 
The  county  clvU  defense  chief  guides  the 
dally  work  of  the  dvll  defense  units  through 
his  staff  and  the  heads  of  the  service  units. 
The  staff  Is  created  from  members  of  the 
county  executive  oonunlttee  and  Its  depart- 
ments, the  managers  of  the  rural  economic 
unit,  and  members  of  other  organlzatloiia. 
As  a  rule,  a  staff  member  acts  as  chlef-of- 
staff.  The  other  members  of  the  staff  main- 
tain their  dvll  defense  obligations  while 
performing  their  usual  Jobs.  The  dvll  de- 
fense head  of  the  county  establishes  the 
work  schedules  for  the  people  directly  on  his 
staff  and  those  In  service  organlisatlons  and 
at  economic  centers.  This  arrangement  pro- 
motes efficiency  In  planning  and  executing 
dvll  defense  measures. 


*  Rural  economic  imlt:  a  kolkhoz  or  sovk- 
hoB.  (An  uilian  economic  unit  Is  a  factory, 
whUe  an  urban  center  or  urban  enterprise 
could  be  a  factory,  school,  ho\islng  project, 
office,  «to.) 


CRApna  6 — ^RxcBPTiOM  and  Rxlocatidm  op 

DiBPXISBD     OnSATIOMAL     AMD     SUPZaVIBOBT 
PlXSOMMKL  AND  EVACUATSD  PSOPLZ 

THK  PKIMCIPUC  or  THE  DIBPKBSAL  AMD 
KVACI7ATI0N  OFXaATIOMAI. 

Protection  of  the  population  Is  Imple- 
mented by  dispersing  and  evacuating  the 
people  to  outlying  areas  and  providing  them 
with  protective  shelters  and  personal  means 
of  protection. 

Dispersal  of  the  (q>eratlonal  and  aupem- 
sory  personnel  and  their  families  and  evac- 
uation of  the  population  at  large  from  large 
dtles  to  regions  outside  of  urban  areas  will 
be  initiated  by  a  special  government  decree. 
The  dispersal  and  evacuation  operations  must 
be  carried  out  as  fast  as  posalble.  The  re- 
quired period  depends  on  the  number  of 
people  involved,  the  available  means  c< 
transportation,  the  distance  to  the  outlying 
areas,  the  state  of  the  highway  system,  and 
the  level  of  readiness  of  the  organization. 
"Dlapenal"  and  "evacuation"  represent  dif- 
ferent concepts. 

The  dl^>er8al  operation  covers  operational 
and  supervisory  personnel  (and  momh^ini  (g 
their  families)  of  plants  which  continue 
their  operation  In  large  dtles  during  the  war. 
They  are  to  be  relocated  in  an  outlying  area, 
from  which  they  may  commute  to  work  In 
shifts.  They  wlU  spend  their  leisure  time 
outside  of  the  city. 

Evacuation  refers  to  operational  and  su- 
pervisory personnel  of  plants,  the  functions 
of  which  are  scheduled  to  be  transferred  dur- 
ing the  war  to  an  existing  similar,  or  a  newly 
organized,  enterprise  at  a  remote  location. 
In  addition,  this  concept  also  covers  persons 
who  are  unable  to  work  or  are  not  employed 
within  the  national  economy. 

The  number  of  persons  to  be  dispersed  and 
evacuated  will  depend  on  the  size  and  im- 
portance of  the  dty  and  the  presence  of 
certain  plants.  Institutions,  educational  and 
other  Installations  within  It.  The  nature  and 
the  state  of  preparedness  of  the  outlying  area 
win  also  greatly  affect  the  dispersion  and 
evacuation  operations. 

The  "outlying  area"  Is  defined  as  the  terri- 
tory which  lies  between  the  outer  boimdary 
of  the  potential  destruction  of  the  city  and 
the  boundary  of  an  administrative  subdivi- 
sion, such  as  a  county,  district,  or  republic. 

The  outlying  areas  must  be  readied  In 
peacetime.  Development  of  the  highway  sys- 
tem, Including  avixlUary  roads  In  rural  areas, 
is  of  special  Importance.  The  existing  com- 
munication system  must  be  Improved,  the 
available  housing  Increased,  and  the  food  and 
supply  system  expanded.  Steps  must  be  taken 
to  identify  and  equip  cellars,  basements,  farm 
buildings,  and  various  underground  struc- 
tures as  shelters  for  the  population.  Certain 
communities  are  further  developed  to  receive 
plants  and  schools,  and  sources  of  water  sup- 
ply are  prepared. 

The  tremendous  size  of  the  territory  of  the 
country,  the  socialistic  planning  system  of 
the  national  economy,  and  the  common 
ownership  of  the  land,  housing,  plants,  and 
municipal  services  make  It  posdble  to  prepare 
the  outlying  areas  In  due  time. 

All  means  of  transportation — railways,  cars 
(trucks),  rtverboate.  ships,  and  airplanes — 
will  be  used  for  dispersal  and  evacuation. 
However,  the  main  modes  of  transport  will  be 
trains  and  motor  vehicles. 

For  the  most  efficient  uee  of  highway  trans- 
portation, it  Is  necessary  to  organize  the  tedi- 
nlcal  services;  create  a  suffident  number  of 
service  stations,  mobile  refueling  units,  and 
repair  shops;  and  closely  control  highway 
traffic. 

The  operational  and  aupervlsory  personnel 
will  be  dispersed  on  the  basis  of  their  place 
of  employment,  such  as  the  factory,  pl^t,  or 
other  establishment  where  they  work.  Em- 
ployees of  a  given  enterprise  and  their  fam- 
ilies riiould  be  transferred  together  to  the 
same  or  nearby  areas.  These  areas  should  not 
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be  far  from  the  city,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  should  be  sufficiently  distant  to  ens\ire 
the  safety  of  the  population  In  case  of  a 
nuclear  attack  by  the  enemy.  The  dispersed 
employees  should  be  resettled  near  railway 
stations  and  highways  to  reduce  the  time 
spent  In  commuting  to  and  from  work  in  the 
city.  The  time  needed  for  the  round  trip 
should  not  exceed  four  to  five  hours;  thus, 
the  dispersal  areas  may  be  60-80  kUometers 
[37-60  miles]  or  more  from  the  dty.  Under 
such  conditions  the  dispersed  employees  will 
be  at  work  for  12  hours  and  on  the  road  for  4 
to  5  hours,  leaving  7  to  8  hours  for  rest  and 
personal  activities.  In  the  outlying  area  the 
workers  and  the  nonworklng  population  will 
be  assigned  mostly  to  private  homes,  and 
when  houses  are  not  available.  In  public 
buildings  such  as  clubs,  schools,  youth  camps, 
recreational  buildings,  rest  homes,  etc.  The 
main  principle  of  dispersal  is:  work  In  the 
city  and  rest  In  the  outlying  area. 

When  enemy  attack  Is  Imminent  or  the 
clvU  deifense  organizations  send  out  an  alert, 
the  shift  actually  at  work  should  take  refuge 
in  the  shelters  <x  cellars  of  the  enterprise  or 
plant.  The  other  shifts  of  workers — thoae  rest- 
mg  in  the  outlying  area — should  also  seek 
shdter  In  radlatlon-proof  structiuee.  If  nec- 
essary. A  timely  and  efficient  dispersal  will 
thus  help  conserve  the  labor  force  and  ensure 
the  continued  production  needed  to  carry  on 
with  the  war  and  keep  the  country  alive. 

The  personnel  of  plants,  the  activity  of 
which  is  to  be  transferred  to  an  outlying 
area,  wUl  be  evacuated  on  the  basis  of  their 
place  of  employment,  while  the  nonworklng 
individuals  will  be  evacuated  on  the  baaia  of 
their  residence  (housing  office).  Hie  dis- 
tricts— ^relocation  points  of  the  plants  and 
populations  to  be  evacuated  to  outlying  areas 
within  the  boiuidartee  of  their  own  county 
or  region — will  be  determined  and  confirmed 
by  order  of  the  county  or  regional  workers 
councils.  As  a  rule,  these  districts  should  be 
located  toward  the  remote  zones  of  the  out- 
lying area. 

Orders  wUl  be  Issued  authorizing  the  plants 
and  organizations  to  be  evactiated  to  the 
buildings  set  aside  for  them  by  the  district 
workers  councils. 

In  the  evacuation  districts  all  housing  and 
farm  buildings  which  may  be  made  suitable 
for  the  tetnpwary  resettlement  of  evacuees 
will  be  checked.  The  location  of  springs,  ar- 
tesian wells,  and  other  sources  of  water  which 
could  be  used  to  supply  water  to  the  popula- 
tion shoxild  be  known  In  advance.  In  addi- 
tion, the  means  needed  to  provide  food,  n«- 
ceseltles,  municipal  services,  and  work  for 
the  evacuated  population  should  be  sur- 
veyed. As  a  general  nile,  belongings  should 
be  evacuated  after  the  population  has  been 
resettled,  but.  If  possible,  both  operations 
may  be  carried  out  simultaneously.  The  prln- 
dple  of  rdocatlng  dispersed  workers  and 
evacuated  persons,  plants,  and  faoUltlea  la 
Illustrated  in  Figure  27. 

The  sequence  of  the  various  dlq>enal  and 
evacuation  steps  will  depend  on  the  particu- 
lar situation  and  the  spiedflc  features  of  the 
city  and  the  remote  area  In  question.  It  wlU 
be  decided  in  each  case  by  a  ^>edal  govern- 
ment order.  The  steps  may  be  carried  out  In 
different  order;  for  example,  first  dliperaal, 
followed  by  evacvutlon;  simultaneous  dis- 
persal and  evacuation,  or  first  and  evaouatlon 
then  dispersal. 

The  simultaneous  dispersal  of  workers  and 
evac\iatlon  of  the  plants  and  Institutions 
wUl  greatly  decrease  the  number  of  people 
in  the  dtles;  this  In  turn  will  sharply  reduce 
population  losses  In  case  of  a  nuclear  attack 
by  the  enemy.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  for- 
eign press  that  a  nuclear  attack  of  an  un- 
protected large  dty  may  restilt  In  the  loss 
of  life  of  as  much  as  90%  of  the  population. 
An  early  dispersal  and  evacuation  could  re- 
duce the  loesee  considerably,  to  a  level  be- 
tween 6%  and  8%. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

XTACUATIOM  AUKMCIM 

Success  of  dispersal  and  evaciuttlon  will 
depend  sigtuflcantly  on  how  well  the  recep- 
tion and  relocation  of  the  dispersed  workers 
and  evacuees  is  organized.  Those  responsible 
for  receiving  and  reeettling  both  people  and 
plants  are  the  executive  committees  of  the 
workers  councils.  They  wUl  exert  their  lead- 
ership through  farm  and  village  councils, 
the  dvU  deifense  staffs  of  agrtculi\iral  dis- 
tricts, cc^ectlve  and  state  farms,  evticuatlon 
commissions,  reception  and  assembly  evacu- 
ation centers,  embarkation  and  disembarka- 
tion (loading  and  unloading)  points  and 
stations.  (Fig.  28). 

The  evacuation  commission  Is  created  in 
pefusetime.  The  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Kx- 
ecutlve  Committee  of  the  District  Workers 
Council  usually  serves  as  President  of  the 
Evacuation  Commission,  which  also  Indudes 
representatives  of  the  district  party  commit- 
tee, medical  service,  agricultiural  manage- 
ment organization,  district  supply  office,  dis- 
trict police  department,  transportation,  com- 
munication, and  alerting  services,  educa- 
tional and  welfare  organizations,  district 
military  headquarters,  housing  and  utilities 
office,  district  trade  iinion  council,  district 
committee  of  Young  Communists,  and  three 
or  fovir  teohnlcal  experts. 

The  district  evacuation  commission  for  the 
reception  and  relocation  of  the  pop\ilatlon 
carries  out  the  following  basic  duties  in 
cooperation  with  the  district  clvU  defense 
organization:  preparing  proposals  listing  the 
districts  to  be  used  for  the  relocation  of 
people;  participating  in  the  work  required 
to  prepare  and  equip  these  areas;  specifying 
the  number  and  location  of  the  reception 
centers;  and  determining  the  need  and  pro- 
viding the  means  to  transport  chUdren,  In- 
valids, and  the  aged  from  the  unlotMllng  area 
to  their  billets.  In  addition,  the  evacuation 
commission  helps  to  develop  one  of  the  most 
ln^>ortant  sections  of  the  civil  defense  plan — 
"Plan  for  the  reception  and  relocation  of  the 
the  evacuated  population" — and  collaborates 
with  other  Involved  organizations  to  supply 
medical  service,  provisions,  necessities,  and 
municipal  services  to  the  population  and  also 
helps  to  find  work  for  them.  It  selects  the 
managers  and  the  supervisory  personnd  of 
the  reception  centers,  submitting  the  names 
to  the  district  executive  committee  of  work- 
ers councils  for  confirmation;  It  provides 
military  training  to  the  personnel  of  the 
reception  centers  and  supervises  the  recep- 
tion and  relocation  of  evacuees  in  the  district. 

The  regional  reception  centers  are  activated 
as  soon  as  they  receive  warning  of  an  Immi- 
nent attack.  At  the  same  time,  details  of  the 
plan  to  resettle  the  urban  population  in 
small  communities  are  worked  out,  disem- 
barkation and  unloading  stations  prepared 
for  the  arrival  of  special  trains,  local  trans- 
portation arranged  for  the  incoming  urban 
population  to  their  permanent  relocation 
quarters,  and  provisions  made  for  necessary 
medical  and  general  services. 

Supervisory  and  staff  personnel  of  the  dvU 
defense  organization  of  collective  and  state 
farms  will  assign  In  advance  the  available 
houses.  Industrial  buildings  and  others  which 
may  be  used  for  billeting  the  relocated  peo. 
pie  from  the  dty.  They  will  also  determine 
the  transportation  requirements  for  carry- 
ing children,  the  sick,  and  the  aged  to  their 
new  living  quarters,  and  develop  plans  for  the 
reception  and  relocation  of  dispersed  work- 
ers and  evacuees.  They  vrlll  operate  In  dose 
collaboration  with  the  district  evacuation 
commission. 

No  reception  centers  will  be  established  at 
the  collective  and  state  farms  to  which  only 
few  evacuees  will  be  assigned.  In  this  case 
the  supervisory  and  staff  personnel  of  the 
ClvU  defense  organization  will  resolve  ques- 
tions Involving  the  reception  and  relocation 
of  the  incoming  urban  population.  Evacua- 
tion reception  centers  will  be  organized  at 
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large   farms  scheduled   to   recdve   a  large 
number  of  evacuees. 

The  state  and  collective  fanns  may  receive 
dispersed  and  evacuated  people  both  from  the 
district  evacuation  centers  and  directly  from 
the  disembarkation  or  unloading  stations.  In 
the  first  case,  the  receiving  centers  of  the 
collective  and  state  farms  are  organized  at  a 
central  location  within  the  farms;  in  the 
seoond  case,  t^  ey  are  set  up  right  at  the  un- 
loading station  itself. 

Communal  buildings,  such  as  schools  or 
dubs,  are  considered  well  suited  for  housing 
reception  centers.  Such  an  arrangement 
makes  It  possible  to  accommodate  tempo- 
rarily the  new  airlvals  at  any  time  of  the  day 
or  year  and  in  any  kind  of  weather.  The  prob- 
lems to  be  resolved  at  the  receiving  centers 
are  very  important  and  carry  high  responsi- 
bility: the  Incoming  people  must  be  met. 
registered,  assigned  to  various  communities, 
and  sent  to  their  quarters  In  an  orderly 
manner. 

Depending  on  the  difficulties  encountered 
and  local  conditions,  the  staff  of  the  center 
could  Include  the  following  persons:  the 
oommandant,  his  "politloal"  deputy,  the  re- 
cording and  checking  group  (10-12  persons), 
the  building  superintendent  and  his  duty 
officers  (3-*  persona) ,  the  group  receiving  the 
evacuees  (16-21  persons),  the  equipping  and 
dispatch  group  (6-7  persons),  the  canteen 
group  (3  persons),  medical  station  staff  (2 
persons) ,  mother-«nd-children  room  staff  (2 
persons),  and  the  peace-keeping  group  (4-6 
persons).  (Fig.  29). 

In  order  to  ensure  the  smooth  operation 
of  the  reception  center,  the  needed  docu- 
menta  must  be  prepared  during  peacetime. 
The  number  and  type  of  the  required  docu- 
ments depend  on  the  specific  case.  The  main 
documents  Indude:  the  list  of  evacuees 
scheduled  to  arrive  at  the  center;  the  list  of 
the  staff  of  the  center;  the  warning  plan, 
the  telephone  directory  of  the  civil  defense 
officials,  the  list  of  the  oommimities  to  which 
the  evacuees  will  be  assigned;  the  type  and 
number  of  vehicles  for  transporting  the 
evacuees  to  the  relocation  areas;  sample  evac- 
uation certificates;  forms  for  checking  the 
evacuees,  and  the  organization  chart  of  the 
center's  personnel. 

One  of  the  collective  or  state  farm  man- 
agers Is  named  as  the  commandant  of  the 
reception  center.  He  must  study  in  peace- 
time the  problems  Involved  in  receiving  and 
relocating  the  incoming  people — the  prob- 
lems of  operating  the  reception  center,  the 
number  of  people  expected  at  the  center,  the 
communities  to  which  they  will  be  assigned, 
the  nximber  of  the  special  trains  and  auto- 
mobile convoys,  their  unloading  stations,  the 
estimated  time  of  arrival  of  the  trains,  and 
the  location  of  building  sites  designated  as 
radiation-protection  shelters. 

In  case  of  contamination  of  the  area  be 
Is  the  one  who  must  take  steps  to  provide 
protection  for  the  people  In  the  radiation- 
protection  shelters. 

The  political  deputy  of  the  commandant 
is  responsible  for  the  organization  and  Im- 
plementation of  political  education. 

The  building  superintendent  is  reqx>nsllde 
for  the  preparation  and  equipment  of  the 
building  at  the  reception  center. 

Back  at  the  dty.  each  plant  and  factory 
will  organize  an  evacuation  commission;  It 
designates  the  evacuation  assembly  and  load- 
ing centers.  These  urban  evacuation  commis- 
sions keep  track  of  the  employees  and  their 
family  members  who  are  subject  to  dispersal 
(evacuation) ,  organize  their  evacuation  as- 
sembly centers  and  schedule  dispersal  and 
evacuation  operations.  The  oommission  also 
Inspects  the  outlying  areas  In  question  and, 
in  cooperation  with  the  evacuation  recep- 
tion commission  of  the  rural  district,  pre- 
pares a  detailed  list  of  the  billets. 

The  lists  of  individuals  subject  to  dispersal 
(evacuation)  are  checked  from  time  to  time. 
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Od«  copy  ot  the  Hat  Is  kept  In  Oit  evacu*- 
tlon  aaaembly   center   while  the  second   Is 
transmitted  to  the  evaciiatlon  reception  com- 
mission of  the  nmU  dletrlot  together  with  s 
copy  of  the  dlsperaftl  and  eracoatlon  plan. 
The  evacuation  asaembly  center  1b  respon- 
sible for  the  assembly  and  registration  of  the 
evacuees,  their  orderly  loading  on  vehicles, 
and  their  transportation  to  the  outlying  area. 
The  centers  are  estalHlshed  by  the  executive 
committees  of  the  regional  (urban)  workMV 
councils  on  the  basis  of  the  place  of  work 
or  residence  of  the  persons  to  be  evacuated, 
at  the  rate  of  one  center  for  aooo-3000  per- 
sons.   They   will    be    located   in   communal 
buildings,  such  as  schools,  dubs,  etc.  When 
establishing  evacuation  assembly  centers,  the 
avallabUlty  of  suitable  roads  for  transpor- 
tation, parking,  and  access  to  the  main  high- 
ways must  be  taken  into  account.  The  people 
to  be  dispersed  and  evacuated  must  know 
the  location  of  their  center  and  the  rules  for 
assembling  and  embarking  on  the  vehicles. 

The  evacuation  assembly  centers  assimie 
re^>onslbUlty  for  alerting  people  on  begin- 
ning of  dispersal  and  evacuation  c^>eratlons, 
assembling  and  registering  the  people  and 
getting  them  traDq>ortatlon  to  the  outlying 
area,  planning  the  loading  operations,  form- 
ing convoys  and  sending  them  to  the  loading 
points,  keeping  tba  pec^e  informed  about  the 
situation,  providing  shelter  when  the  "air- 
alarm"  signal  Is  given,  and  Informing  the  dis- 
trict evacuation  commission  about  the  prog- 
ress of  their  evacuation.  They  may  assiune 
many  other  functions  as  required  by  the 
changing  situation  and  local  conditions. 

The  evacuation  assembly  personnel  Is  se- 
lected and  trained  In  advance  from  those  In- 
dividuals not  subject  to  call  to  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  or  those  deferred  from  service. 
Depending  upon  the  duties  to  be  fulfilled 
and  the  actual  situation,  the  staff  of  the 
evacuation  assembly  may  be  changed.  Figure 
30  Indicates  such  a  change.  The  evacuation 
aeeembly  center  should  be  in  touch  "vlth  the 
district  (urban)   evacuation  commission. 

The  following  offlclal  documents  must  be 
prepared  In  advance  during  peace-time  by 
each  evacuation  assembly  center:  an  extract 
from  the  dispersal  and  evacuation  plan  for 
the  population  and  a  list  of  the  Individuals 
Involved,  the  operational  plan  of  the  assem- 
bly center  and  the  warning  system,  a  direc- 
tory of  the  staff  of  the  assembly  center,  a 
telephone  dlrectocr  of  the  dvU  defense  of- 
ficers, a  timetable  for  the  railway  and  high- 
way transpwtatlon  systems,  blanks  for  re- 
cording the  evacuees,  a  list  of  Itineraries,  and 
the  organization  chart  of  the  center's  staff. 
Evacuation  certification  blanks  will  be  pro- 
vided to  each  assembly  center. 

The  evacuation  certificate  consists  of  three 
parts:  the  certificate  Itself,  the  receipt,  and 
the  stub.  It  contains  the  family  name,  the 
first  name,  patronymic,  the  date  and  place 
of  Urth,  residence  before  evacuation,  the 
place  to  which  the  person  is  to  be  evacuated, 
the  names  of  individuals  evacuated  with 
him,  the  number  and  address  of  the  assem- 
bly center,  a  place  to  stamped  as  "recorded." 
The  stub  of  the  evacuation  certificate  re- 
mains at  the  assembly  center,  while  the  re- 
ceipt is  sent  to  the  police  department.  The 
evacuee  keeps  the  evacuation  certificate  It- 
self; It  serves  to  confirm  his  Identify  In  con- 
nection with  his  Identlfloatlon  card. 

■nie  recording  and  cheeking  group  keepe 
track  of  the  people  arriving  at  the  center, 
assigning  the  evacuees  to  a  given  railway 
car  or  automobile,  telling  them  the  name  of 
the  person  In  charge  of  the  vehicle,  and 
Issuing  evacuation  certificates  to  pereons 
who  have  not  obtained  them  earlier. 

The  alerWtg  group  Informs  cltlMns  of  the 
start  of  evacuation,  gives  them  the  evacua- 
tion certificates  and  has  them  slg^  for  them 
Mid  tells  them  where  the  asaembly  center 
la  and  where  they  must  anlve 
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The  tmntportation  group  organlaes  the 
loading  of  people  Into  the  vehicles  and  the 
formation  of  marching  units,  designating  the 
lead  unit  and  outlining  to  the  evacuees  the 
rules  to  be  followed  during  transportation  or 
while  marching.  This  group  Includes  mnnng 
Its  members  representatives  from  the  party 
organization,  the  Toung  Communist  League, 
sporta  clubs,  and  the  health  service. 

Tba  health  tervice  itation  provides  aaalat- 
ance  to  sick  people  and  helps  to  preserve  the 
required  sanltarV  conditions  within  the  as- 
sembly center.  Its  personnel  Includes  physi- 
cians, medical  assistants,  nurses,  and  medics. 
The  physician  of  the  center  Is  named  by  the 
medical  service  of  the  civilian  defense  unit 
from  among  the  medical  staff  of  the  plants 
and  Institutes  assigned   to  that  particular 
assembly  center  or  from  that  of  the  munici- 
pal medical  organization.  He  Is  responsible 
for  medical  matters  at  the  assembly  center 
and  during  the  trip  to  the  relooatton  area. 
Responsibilities  of  the  physician  of  the  med- 
ical station  Include  looking  after  the  evac- 
uees,  especially  children  and  older  people, 
and  keeping  on  hand  the  necessary  supply 
of  drugs  and  medical  Instruments  to  provide 
first  aid.  He  must  report  the  names  of  seri- 
ously 111  persons  to  the  commandant  of  the 
assembly  center  or  to  the  health  department 
supervisor  of  the  plant  or  the  city  and   In 
accordance    with    their    Instructions,    send 
patients  to  the  nearest  hospital.  He  must 
check  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  assembly  center,  especially  In  the 
public  areas,  and  must  organize  and  Imple- 
ment the  sanitary  and  preventive  measures 
among  the  evacuees,  as  required  by  the  medi- 
cal   regulations.    These    activities   must    be 
reported  to  the  dvU  defense  superlvlaor  of 
the  plant  or  the  city. 

The  general  peace-keeping  group  Includes 
policemen  and  members  of  national  volvm- 
teer  service  groups.  The  commanding  officer 
of  this  group  Is  appointed  by  the  PubUc 
Order  Department;  from  the  operational 
standpoint  he  reports  to  the  commandant  of 
the  assembly  center.  He  is  fully  responsible 
for  maintaining  pubUc  order  and  safety  and 
for  supervising  the  loading  operations. 

The  building  superintendent  Is  awx)lnted 
from  members  of  the  supervisory  staff  of  the 
plants  and  institutes  assigned  to  that  as- 
sembly center  and  reports  to  Its  comman- 
dant. His  responsibilities  Include  furnishing 
telephone  and  radio  services,  necessary  ma- 
terials, and  water  to  the  center;  dividing 
people  Into  groups  for'ioadlng  on  the  vehi- 
cles; and  helping  to  organize  In  advance  the 
measures  necessary  fbr  protecting  the  people 
The  chief  of  the  railway  or  motor  vehicle 
convoy  team  is  responsible  for  the  rapid 
transportation  of  the  evacuees  to  the  reloca- 
tion areas.  The  chief  Is  In  charge  of  aU  per- 
sonnel, including  the  <^ratlng  train's  crew 
He  has  the  right  to  use  freely  all  means  of 
communication  (telegraph,  telephone,  rodlo) 
and  transportation  for  carylng  out  offlclal 
business. 

Before  starting  the  loading  operations,  the 
railway  team  chief  must  learn  and  check  the 
number  of  the  special  train  and  Its  time  for 
departure,  have  an  accurate  list  of  the  people 
on  the  train,  designate  overseers  in  each  car 
and  count  the  persons  and  the  accompanying 
luggage  loaded  In  the  cars.  He  Is  responsible 
for  the  rapid  loading  of  the  train  and  for 
reporting  to  the  station  master  or  the  duty 
ofllcer  when  the  train  Is  ready  to  depart. 

Loading  platforms  are  assigned  for  getting 
the  evacuees  Into  motor  vehicles.  They  must 
be  located  at  railroad  stations,  docks,  ports 
and  piers.  Loading  areas  for  convoys  may  be 
combined  with  the  amrmMy  centers. 
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OBOANIZATIOK  OF  TH»  MLOCATIOW  OF  WOSKKBS 
TO  BK  OISFBRSKO,  THXIB  FAICILT,   AMD  XTACUXBS 

The  dispersal  of  the  workers  and  evacua- 
tion Of  the  population  must  be  organized  In 
peacetime.  The  supervisor  of  the  district  or 


municipal  dvll  defense  organization  la  re- 
sponsible for  the  dispersal  of  workers  and 
evactiatlon  of  the  population.  On  the  bcisls 
of  his  Instructions,  the  district  civil  defense 
staff.  In  cooperation  with  service  departments 
and  the  evacuation  commission,  develops  a 
plan,  a  copy  of  which  Is  sent  to  each  plant. 

On  the  basis  of  this  copy  of  the  plan,  the 
supervisor  of  the  dvll  defense  organization 
of  each  facility  must  make  his  own  decision 
and  In  cooperation  with  the  evacuation  com- 
mission and  the  service  departments  develops 
his  own  plan. 

Orders  concerning  the  start  of  dlim>ersal 
and  evacuation  of  the  operations  are  swlftiy 
communicated  to  the  supervisors  of  the 
municipal,  district,  and  plant  civil  defense 
organizations.  The  population  Is  alerted  by 
local  radio  broadcasts  and  warning  signals 
and  newspapers.  At  the  san>e  time  the  means 
of  transportation  are  made  ready  to  move  the 
peculation,  and  the  assembly  centers  are  set 
up. 

The  managers  of  the  motor  vehicle  fleets 
organize  motor  convoys.  Indicating  their 
Itineraries,  developing  timetables,  and  send- 
ing the  vehldea  to  the  assembly  centers. 
The  movement  of  the  vehldes  to  the  assem- 
bly centers  Is  be  sod  on  the  previously 
established  timetables. 

The  successful  execution  of  the  evactiation 
will  depend  greatly  on  the  state  of  organi- 
zation and  discipline  of  the  population,  how 
much  they  know  and  how  well  they  carry 
on  with  their  duties.  After  they  have  been 
Informed  of  the  beginning  of  the  dispersal 
and  evacuation  operations,  all  persons  must 
start  Immediately  to  collect  their  essentials, 
clothing,  footwear,  underwear,  bedding,  food 
(for  two  to  three  days),  medicines,  and 
personal  means  of  protection,  packing  every- 
thing In  knapsacks,  bags,  or  suitcases.  The 
total  weight  of  the  goods  should  not  exceed 
60  kg.  [110  lb.]  per  person.  Everyone  must 
also  take  along  the  following  docxunents: 
identification  cards,  draft  card,  school  cer- 
tificates, birth  certificates  of  children,  em- 
ployment booklet,  evacuation  certificates, 
and  money.  Pre-school  age  children  should 
have  in  their  pockets  or  sewn  to  their  clothes 
a  label  giving  their  last  name,  first  name, 
patronymic,  place  en-  residence,  and  the  ulti- 
mate evacuation  point.  A  tag  with  last  name, 
first  name,  patronymic,  permanent  residence, 
and  final  evacuation  point  should  also  be 
attached  to  each  siiltcase  or  knapsack. 

The  names  of  sick  persons  who  are  unable 
to  accompany  their  family  to  the  assembly 
center  must  be  reported  to  the  commandant 
of  the  oenter. 

The  persons  arriving  at  the  assembly  oenter 
will  be  registered  and  assigned  to  railroad 
cars  or  motor  vehicles.  Afterwards,  foUow- 
ing  closely  the  instructions  of  the  evacuation 
center's  staff  concerning  the  loading  sched- 
ule, the  evacuees  will  take  their  assigned 
places  In  the  cars.  During  the  trip  they  must 
observe  the  established  regulations:  each 
person  must  know  the  nvunber  of  his  railroad 
car  or  motor  vehicle  and  the  name  of  the 
special  train  or  motor  convoy  chief  and  must 
obey  the  safety  rules. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  a  nuclear 
attack  on  the  city  by  the  enemy  may  occur 
during  the  dispersal  and  evacuation  opera- 
tions. If  this  should  happen,  the  actual 
situation  will  dictate  what  action  must  be 
taken. 

If  the  "air  alarm"  signal  la  given  when 
prople  are  at  home,  they  must  warn  their 
ndghbors  to  shut  off  the  electrldty,  gas. 
furnace,  and  the  kitchen  range,  close  the 
windows,  take  dociunents  and  immediate 
necessities  with  them,  and  seek  refuge  In 
the  nearest  shelter. 

If  the  alert  Is  sounded  while  people  are 
on  their  way  to  the  assembly  evacuation  cen- 
ter or  after  they  have  arrived  there,  they 
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must  Immediately  take  refuge  in  the  nearest 
shelter. 

If  the  enemy  did  not  attack  the  city  with 
nuclear  weapons,  the  dispersal  and  evacua- 
tion operations  muat  be  continued. 

A  nuclear  attack  on  the  dty  by  an  enemy 
causes  a  very  difficult  and  complex  situation, 
m jibing  It  necessary  to  carry  out  the  dis- 
persal and  evacuation  operations  simultane- 
ously with  rescue  and  emergency  mecksiircs. 

During  the  trip,  the  evacuees  must  observe 
the  rules  ^>pllcable  to  travel,  taking  care  to 
prevent  acoldenta.  If  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction by  the  enemy  force  the  train  to 
stop,  everybody  must  get  off  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. The  responsible  ofllclals  must  be  no- 
tified of  this  while  taking  steps  to  continue 
the  trip. 

If  a  motor  convoy  carrying  people  to  the 
outlying  area  must  pass  through  areas  con- 
taminated by  radioactive,  chemical,  or  bac- 
terial materials,  the  contaminated  cone  must 
be  bypassed  at  the  windward  side.  If  this 
Is  impossible,  the  convoy  must  go  through 
the  area  at  a  high  speed,  using  personal  pro- 
tection devices,  such  as  gas  masks,  respira- 
tors, face  masks,  protective  clothing,  gloves, 
and  boots.  After  having  passed  through  the 
contaminated  area,  all  persons  must  be 
checked  by  the  health  service,  and  their 
clothes,  ahoea.  and  belongings  decontami- 
nated. 

Evacuation  of  the  population  from  the 
large  cities  Is  a  very  Important  protective 
measure.  Successful  execution  of  dispersal 
and  evacuation  requires  careful  and  com- 
plete planning  in  peacetime  and  making  sure 
that  the  evacuation  units,  the  population  at 
large,  and  the  transportation  crews  are  well 
trained. 

aZCEFTIOM,   aZLOCATTOK,   AKD   BTJPEaVIBlOW 
OF   DISPKSSZO   WOKKXRS   AKD  XVACUKXS 

When  evacuation  begins,  the  commandant 
Of  the  civil  dtfense  organization  of  the  rural 
district  Isauea  orders  to  his  staff  to  make 
necessary  preparations  for  the  rec^tion  and 
relocation  of  the  dispersed  workers  and 
evacueea.  aa  outlined  In  the  plan  developed 
m  peacetime.  The  aupervlsory  and  staff  pw- 
Bonnel  and  the  evacuation  oommiaalnns  of 
the  niral  dlatrlcto  and  state  and  collective 
farms  wUl  have  some  time  at  their  dlspoaal 
to  prepare  the  reception  operations.  Tlila 
time  depends  on  how  fast  people  are  aa- 
sembled  at  the  assembly  center,  on  the  time 
required  to  make  ready  the  vehicles  needed 
to  transport  them,  the  time  required  for 
embarkation  and  loading  (3-6  hours),  the 
speed  of  the  railway  trains  or  motor  convoys, 
and  the  distance  to  the  reception  area  (3-4 
or  more  hours  and  altogether  &-10  hours;  for 
more  remote  areas,  longer  periods  may  be 
needed).  After  he  receives  his  orders,  ttie 
chairman  of  the  district  evactiatlon  com- 
mission muat  make  sure  that  the  station 
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platforms,  piers,  unloading  areas,  and  recep- 
tion centers  are  ready  to  receive  the  evacueea. 
He  muat  alao  distribute  the  reqiiired  forms. 

In  cooperation  with  the  dvU  defense  staff 
of  the  rural  district,  the  commission  gets  In 
touch  with  the  urban  or  district  evacuation 
commission,  working  out  a  detailed  plan  for 
the  reception  and  relocation  of  the  popula- 
tion and  a  timetable  for  the  movement  of 
trains  and  motor  convoys  on  the  basis  of 
the  estimated  nvmiiber  of  people  to  be  as- 
signed to  each  special  train  or  highway 
tranq;>ortatlon  unit. 

The  regional  evactiation  commission  also 
establlahea  contact  with  the  commandant 
and  staff  of  the  dvll  defense  organization  and 
evacuation  commissions  of  all  the  urban 
facilities  which  are  supposed  to  be  relocated 
In  the  territory  of  the  given  rural  district. 
He  cooperates  with  them  In  developing  a 
plan  for  relocating  the  Incoming  people  and 
taking  care  of  them. 

At  collective  and  state  farms,  all  buildings 
designated  to  house  the  relocated  people  are 
released  from  general  use.  and  other  billeting 
problems  are  resolved.  This  involves  assign- 
ing quarters  with  the  local  Inhabitants,  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  Increase  In  population 
density.  In  boarding  houses,  youth  hotels, 
tourist  camps,  outiylng  farm  bouses,  and 
other  communal  buildings;  at  the  same  time 
the  reception  centers  are  made  ready. 

On  learning  that  «ii«p«»r»i*i  and  evacuation 
have  started,  the  commandant  of  the  recep- 
tion center  must  go  thn'S  Immediately  to 
aaaemble  his  ataff  and  eataUlah  contact  with 
supervisory  personnel  of  the  civil  defense 
organization  of  the  collective  or  state  farm. 
He  should  transmit  to  them  the  pertinent 
portions  of  the  plan  on  the  relocation  of  dis- 
persed and  evacuated  Individuals  and  then 
shoiild  activate  the  reception  center,  organiz- 
ing the  details  of  Its  operation.  He  miost 
personally  meet  the  Incoming  special  trains 
and  motor  convoys  and  is  responsible  for  the 
reception  of  the  arriving  people,  to  whom  he 
must  explain  the  situation,  taking  steps  to 
prevent  any  panic  and  disorder. 

The  chief  of  the  train  or  motor  oonvoy 
laauea  instructions  on  the  disembarkation  of 
people  from  the  vehldes  as  they  arrive  at 
their  destination;  he  must  inform  the  station 
Tn^tr^^''  or  duty  ofllcer  when  this  operation  Is 
finished.  At  this  time,  he  will  advise  the 
representative  of  the  evacuation  commission 
of  the  rural  district  that  the  task  has  been 
completed,  forwarding  him  the  required 
records. 

Members  of  the  receiving  group  meet  the 
arriving  Individuals  and  acompany  them  to 
the  reception  center. 

Members  of  the  recording  and  checking 
group  list  the  names  of  all  persons  In  a  spe- 
cial book.  Cheeking  their  Identification  oards 
and  evacuation  certificates.  An  example  of 
the  filled  out  blank  Is  shown  below. 
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RaOCATION  RECORDS  OF  EVACUEES  AT  A  COUECTIVE  FARM 


Order 
No. 


Lttt  Mm«,  1st  Mine, 
petronymic 


Vesrol 
birth 


ReMien- 

ship(head 

oTfMnily, 

wi(s.wn. 

•tc.)   Previous  resideiKe 


Relocation     Detool 
tree      arrivil 


1  SuidMrev,  Ivan  Seriesvicb 1910    HowIqI 

family. 

2  SuiUiarav,  Elena  IvanevM 1913    Wife 


Moscow,  Sovatsksya  SL  5-U. 
Same 


..  May    5 
„     De. 


These  record  books  may  also  contadn  other 
data  such  as  pairty  membership,  education, 
special  expertise,  military  service  record,  etc. 
At  the  same  time.  It  shoxild  be  noted  which 
member  of  the  famUy  did  not  arrive  at  the 
reception  station  and  the  reason.  Each  In- 
coming person  Is  to  be  told  in  what  com- 
munity he  shall  live,  at  what  addreaa,  and 
who  Is  to  be  his  host. 

The  physician  of  the  center  and  the  health 
servlcea  ataff  will  Identify  the  sick  and  cheek 
their  complaint.  The  alck  will  be  aent  to 
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dlnlca  for  a  more  detailed  checkup,  dlag- 
noaU.  and  treatment.  People  showing  symp- 
toms of  Infectious  itlswases  will  be  quaran- 
tined, and  the  Triileles  wUl  tM  decontami- 
nated before  being  allowed  to  return  to  the 
dty. 

After  registration,  members  of  the  equip- 
ment and  dispatch  group  divide  the  new 
arrivals  among  the  communities,  providing 
them  with  an  escort  to  their  permanent  quar- 
tan, and  using  cars  and  truck  for  trans- 
porting them  there.  If  there  la  a  ahortage  of 


vehicles,  the  evacuees  will  be  sent  on  foot  to 
the  relocation  community.  In  such  a  caae, 
only  mothers  with  children,  pregnant  women. 
Invalids,  old  people,  and  their  belongings  will 
be  transported. 

In  each  community  the  evacuees  must  ba 
met  by  a  special  detachment  whose  members 
will  guide  them  to  their  assigned  homes.  The 
evacuees  must  follow  all  orders  of  local, 
party,  and  government  agendes  and  must 
observe  the  regulations  concerning  proper 
behavior. 

Collective  means  of  protection  are  provided 
in  advance  In  the  dispersal  and  evacuation 
areas.  If  the  number  of  available  shelters  \b 
not  sufllclent  to  protect  the  incoming  urban 
population,  the  local  government  agencies 
will  build  additional  dmple  radiation  pro- 
tection shelters  and  will  fOpply  personal 
means  of  protection.  All  able  bodied  pec^le, 
indudlng  the  new  arrivals  from  the  city, 
miist  participate  in  this  work. 

Provision  of  food,  commxinal  services,  and 
medical  care  at  the  outiylng  area  to  the 
workers,  members  of  their  families,  and 
evacuees  is  of  the  g^reatest  importance. 

The  food  and  supplies  office  of  the  rural 
district  has  the  responsibility  of  supplying 
food  and  essentials  to  the  popvilatlon.  During 
the  first  two  days  the  people  are  expected 
to  survive  on  the  food  that  they  have 
brought  with  them.  Hot  food  Is  to  be  pre- 
pared at  their  p>ermanent  residence  or  may 
be  supplied  through  boarding  houses,  tea- 
rooms, coffee  houses,  or  restaurants.  If  neces- 
sary, feeding  stations  should  be  organized, 
using  field  kitchens,  large  cooking  vesaela, 
and  other  mass  feeding  equipment. 

It  Is  very  Important  to  protect  food  prod- 
ucts from  radioactive,  chemical,  and  bacterial 
contamilnation  by  strlctiy  following  the  food 
storage  regulations.  Greatest  care  must  be 
applied  when  handling  food  products,  and 
steps  Uken  to  prevent  radloewrtive  faUout 
from  reaching  the  food  during  transporta- 
tion and  preparation.  Therefore,  all  outor 
clothing  and  footwear  must  be  removed  upon 
entering,  the  hands  and  face  must  be  care- 
fully washed  with  soap,  and  the  leftovers 
must  be  repacked. 

"nie  community  service  organizations,  such 
as  tradesmen,  bai1)er8  and  halrdreaaos, 
laundries,  and  bath  houses  are  responsible 
for  providing  public  services  to  the  popula- 
tion in  the  relocation  areas.  If  necessary, 
these  services  may  be  Increased  by  relocating 
similar  groups  from  the  city  to  the  outiylng 
area. 

Persons  trained  In  various  communal  and 
public  service  fields  among  the  evacuees 
shoiild  be  recruited  to  collaborate  with  the 
local  communal  organizations.  The  evacua- 
tion agencies  and  the  executive  committees 
of  the  workers  council  should  see  that  relo- 
cated people  can  withdraw  their  deposita 
from  the  urban  aavlnga  banks. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  already  existing  net- 
work of  hospitals,  polyclinics,  rural  ou^m- 
tient  centers,  and  pharmades  win  be  respon- 
sible for  providing  medical  service  to  the 
population.  Operation  of  these  agenclea  win 
be  greatly  complicated  by  radioactive,  chem- 
ical, and  bacteriological  contamination.  Peo- 
ple exposed  to  the  effects  of  radioactive. 
chemical,  and  bacterial  weapons  are  llkdy  to 
be  present  along  with  their  usual  patients. 
Health  care  at  the  home  Is  expected  to  play 
a  considerably  increased  role. 

In  order  to  Increase  the  effeetiveneaa  of 
polyclinics,  hospitals,  and  health  cars  ean- 
t«ra  and  to  enlarge  the  number  of  paramedi- 
cal personnel,  phyaldans,  niiraes,  medloal  as- 
sistants, and  persons  with  some  medical 
training  among  the  evacuees  must  be  re- 
cruited for  thU  activity. 

The  Party  and  goramment  organlaatlona 
of  the  Involved  rural  districts  and  the  manag- 
ers of  the  cooperative  and  state  faroM,  In- 
stitutes, and  ptanta  must  plan  and  organize 
the  work  aaalgnmenta  of  the  evacuees.  Work 
should  be  provided  for  them  In  the  collec- 
tive and  state  farma  and  In  the  relocated 
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plants  which  continue  their  operations  at  an 
outlying  site  atter  transfer  tiom  the  city. 
When  assigning  the  work,  the  expertise  of  the 
Incoming  evacuees  miist  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration. Spedflcally,  the  eraouees  should 
be  assigned  to  sowing,  tending,  and  barrest- 
Ing  field  crops  In  the  oollectlve  and  state 
farms. 

pouncAi.  ACTTvirr  or  tbx  paktt  DtraiNo  thx 
oisPXRSAi.  or  woaxns  and  KVACtrATioN  or 

TBX  POFTTLATION 

Under  these  dllBoult  conditions  the  politi- 
cal and  educational  work  of  the  party  among 
the  peculation  becomes  eepeclaUy  Important. 

The  political  actlTlty  of  the  party  is  or- 
ganized on  the  basis  of  the  program  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  decrees  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Party  and  the  Soviet  Qovvn- 
ment;  Instruotlons  and  directives  of  the  High 
Command  and  the  head  of  the  clvU  defense 
organisation  of  the  USSR;  the  resolutions, 
directives,  and  Instructions  of  the  Central 
Committees  of  the  Commiinlst  Parties  of  the 
Union  republics  and  district,  county,  regional 
committees,  and  city  committees  of  the  party. 
The  party  organizations,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  local  party  agencies,  carry  out 
political  and  educational  activity  among  the 
population. 

The  political  work  of  the  party  becomes 
especially  important  during  the  period  of 
dispersal  and  evacuation.  This  activity  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  party  organizations  of 
the  plants.  Institutes,  districts,  and  cities  of 
similar  agencies  of  the  collective  and  state 
farms,  facilities,  and  rural,  regional,  and  dis- 
trict party  committees. 

The  political  activity  of  the  party  Is  al- 
ready started  In  peacetime  to  acquaint  all 
citizens  with  the  Importance  of  the  evacua- 
tion and  to  help  civil  defense  organizations 
and  evacuation  commissions.  The  political 
party  workers  must  also  assist  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  dispersal  and  evacuation  and 
the  operations  of  the  evacuation  posts,  co- 
operating with  the  evacuation  agencies  In  the 
advance  preparation  of  the  outlying  areas. 
Working  cloaely  with  the  supervisors  of  the 
party  organlaatlons  of  the  state  and  collec- 
tive farms  In  the  relocation  and  evacuation 
districts  Is  very  helpful  In  resolving  prob- 
lems of  providing  for  the  evacuees. 

When  the  country  is  threatened  with  an 
attack  and  dispersal  and  evacuation  opera- 
tions have  started,  persons  Involved  In  the 
political  apparatus  of  the  party  must  alert 
the  staffs  of  the  evacuatlcm  agencies  and  the 
peculation,  advising  them  that  the  dispersal 
and  evacuation  are  In  progress  and  offering 
assistance  m  directing  them  to  the  assembly 
centers.  The  party  staff  wlU  inform  workers 
and  the  population  at  large  of  the  general 
rules  of  conduct  that  must  be  observed  at 
those  centers  during  the  trip  and  at  the  relo- 
catl(xi  centers  to  help  to  keep  up  the  morale 
of  the  population  and  to  Increase  their 
awareness  of  the  Importance  of  the  opera- 
tions. These  agencies  must  mask  and  counter 
enemy  propaganda  to  prevent  potential 
panic -calling  rumors,  mfcintJtiTiing  order  and 
dladpUne  during  the  ambarkatlon  and  the 
trip. 

When  the  workers  and  evacueea  arrive  at 
the  outlying  location,  the  poUtloal  party 
workers  must  organize  as  fast  as  possible  the 
recaption  of  the  incoming  people  at  the  sta- 
tions, platforms,  dlaembarkatton  points,  and 
reception  centers,  ensuring  an  orderly  billet- 
ing of  the  Incoming  people  at  the  varioiis 
communities  and  public  buildings.  The  party 
staff  must  help  supply  the  population  with 
water,  food,  and  communal  and  medical  serv- 
ices, equipping  existing  shelters,  construct- 
ing additional  ones,  and  providing  some 
simple  personal  means  of  protection.  Staff 
members  should  also  help  by  explaining  to 
the  population  the  rules  of  conduct  In  con- 
taminated zones  and  organizing  work  for  the 
evacuees,  assigning  them  to  work  shifts  at 
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the  plants  whltb.  continue  to  function  in  the 
dty. 

Special  poUttcal  acUvlty  should  be  carried 
CO  among  the  transportation  workers  on 
whose  efficient  operation  the  dispersal  of 
workers  and  service  personnel  will  depend. 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  KAssACBTrram 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  suwported  HH.  9910,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1971.  My  affirmative 
vote,  however,  was  not  without  a  num- 
ber of  reservations  that  I  feel  merit  dis- 
cussion. 

In  too  many  Instances,  H.R.  9910  epito- 
mized the  misplaced  priorities  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  actions  of  this  Congress. 
When  almost  60  percent  of  the  total 
$6,938,700,000  authorized  in  this  measure 
was  specified  for  military  aid  and  secu- 
rity-supporting assistance,  I  could  only 
imderscore  CoDgressman  Ronald  Dbl- 
lum's  evaluation  that  "the  'Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1971'  is  the  antithesis  of 
development  assistance." 

I  strongly  believe  that  nonmilitary  aid 
to  developing  countries  should  be  of  criti- 
cal concern  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  it  has  not  received  the  attention  and 
fimding  it  is  due.  Concurrently,  I  feel  that 
military  aid  and  security-supporting  as- 
sistance are,  in  many  cases,  blatantly 
overfunded  due  to  Congress  inability  to 
say  "no"  to  the  military.  In  this  regard, 
I  first  of  all  was  dismayed  that  both  mili- 
tary and  nonmilitary  assistance  were 
crudely  lumped  together  in  one  package 
so  that  those  who  supported  development 
assistance  and  had  reservaticms  about 
military  assistance  were  forced  into  an 
unnecessary  and  painful  bind. 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  such  fac- 
tors are  being  considered  in  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee's  study  of 
foreign  aid  that  will  be  completed  2  years 
from  now.  Yet,  the  fact  that  reform  is 
under  consideration  does  not  give  us 
leave,  in  the  interim,  to  forgo  any  sense 
of  responsibility  in  this  area.  We  must 
today  fully  appreciate  the  affirmation  of 
the  Peterson  report  that,  "the  U.S.  has  a 
profound  national  interest  in  cooperat- 
ing with  developing  countries  in  then- 
efforts  to  improve  conditions  of  life  in 
their  societies."  Since  the  House,  by  in- 
troducing and  passing  a  bill  so  heavily 
weighted  in  favor  of  military  rather  than 
development  assistance,  did  not  ade- 
quately respond  to  that  challenge,  we 
must  now  look  to  the  Senate.  I  urge  that 
body  to  effect  this  critical  reordering  of 
priorities  in  favor  of  nonmilitary  aid. 

I  would  like  to  note  further  that  while 
I  am  certainly  not  unccmdltionally  (h>- 
posed  to  military  aid.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  careful  discrimination  must  be 
exercised  in  making  allocations.  Aid  to 
Greece  and  Pakistan  were  eliminated, 
and  I  fully  endorsed  the  committee's 
position  on  this.  I  further  heartened  that 
moves  to  restore  such  assistance  were 
soundly  defeated  on  the  House  floor.  Yet, 
I  could  see  no  reason  for  fostering  the 


military  and  security  interests  of  repres- 
sive countries  such  as  Brazil  and 
Portugal. 

Despite  the  sincere  reservations  about 
the  provisions  in  HJR.  9910, 1  reluctantly 
voted  In  favor  of  its  passage.  I  did  this 
for  several  reasons. 

Many  of  the  nonmilitary  assistance 
provisions  in  the  bill  were  laudable  and 
reflected  a  real  effort  to  meet  the  critical 
expanding  needs  of  developing  nations. 
For  this  the  committee  is  again  to  be 
commended.  Furthermore,  there  were 
some  countries  to  which  assistance 
should  have  been  allocated  and  I  did  not 
want  to  Jeopardize  that  aid.  Israel, 
specifically — since  she  is.  according  to 
the  committee  report,  now  eligible  for 
this  assistance,  and  there  is  sufficient 
funding  in  the  measure  to  cover  such 
help — was  a  singularly  deserving  re- 
cipient. 

Thus,  while  I  did  vote  for  HJR.  9910, 1 
implore  the  Senate  to  weigh  my  qualifi- 
cations about  the  measure  as  that  body 
deals  with  this  issue,  and  I  implore  both 
bodies  to  keep  these  qualifications  in 
mind  as  they  consider  foreign  and  mili- 
tary aid  proposals  in  the  future. 


DAY  OF  SOVIET  SHAME 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vncnru 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVXS 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, August  21  marks  the  anniversary  of 
the  most  blatant  instance  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  On  that  day  in  1968,  a  half- 
million  troops  under  Russian  control 
crushed  out  the  stirrings  of  liberty  which 
had  emerged  that  spring  in  Prague.  Lest 
we  forget,  that  day  has  been  commemo- 
rated as  a  Day  of  Soviet  Shame  by  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  invasion  of  peaceful  and  freedom- 
loving  Czechoslovakia  violated  at  least 
five  of  the  main  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  ccmtained  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter— a  document  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  claims  to  adhere.  The  sov- 
ereignty of  a  member  state  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations  was  wantonly  violated 
by  the  use  of  military  force.  Further- 
more, the  invasion  was  an  affront  to  the 
principle  of  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, a  principle  which  this  country  has 
supported  since  its  beginning.  And,  by 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  reserved  the  permanent  right  to  in- 
tervene in  the  affairs  of  other  Commu- 
nist states  which  might  try  to  allow  their 
people  more  freedom.  We  must  not  let 
this  doctrine  stand  unchallenged. 

In  the  spring  of  1968,  a  new  Czech 
Government,  led  by  Alexander  Dubcek, 
had  begim  to  draw  their  country  away 
from  the  repressive  Soviet  past,  granting 
the  Czech  people  more  freedoms,  liberal- 
izing censorship,  and  creating  structures 
to  respond  to  the  real  needs  of  the  people. 
These  efforts  were  ruthlessly  crushed  by 
Soviet  tanks  on  the  night  of  August  21. 
The  history  of  the  Czech  and  Slovak  peo- 
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pies  over  the  last  53  years  has  been  that 
of  a  continuous  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, freedom,  and  democracy.  This 
struggle  was  brutally  set  back  by  the 
Munich  sellout  in  1938,  and  thai  in  1948 
when  the  Communists  came  to  power 
after  a  coiq>.  In  August  1968,  for  the 
third  time  in  20  years,  Czech  aspirations 
to  freedom  were  blighted  when  the  Rus- 
sian tanks  put  an  end  to  the  Prague 
spring.  Representatives  of  all  free  peo- 
ples the  world  over  must  continue  to 
press  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet 
troops  from  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  vin- 
dicati<Hi  of  the  legitimate  rights  and  na- 
ticHial  aspirations  of  all  East  European 
peoples.  I  join  with  them  today  to  de- 
mand the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
and  the  restoration  of  Czech  freedom. 


DURHAM,  N.C.,  HOSTS  THE  FIRST 
PAN  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  TRACK 
MEET 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

or   NORTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  historic  nature  of  an  ex- 
traordinary event  which  occurred  in  my 
district  recently,  I  would  like  to  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  On 
July  16  and  17,  Durham,  N.C.,  hosted  the 
first  Pan  African-American  Track  Meet, 
and  witnesses  to  this  event  were  wit- 
nesses to  a  historically  imique  occur- 
rence— an  African  team  representing 
many  nations  united  imder  one  banner. 

The  international  track  meet,  held  at 
Wallace  Wade  Stadium  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, was  also  the  first  one  to  be  held 
in  the  Southeastern  United  States.  The 
audience  for  the  2-day  meet  numbered 
52,000,  making  it  the  largest  audience 
tc  witness  a  track  meet  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  this  year. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this 
event,  however,  was  the  strengthening 
of  old  friendships,  and  the  establishment 
of  new  ones  for  the  two  continents.  It 
was  an  Illustrious  example  of  the  in- 
tensely human  magnificence  that  is 
found  in  "reaching  for  the  win,"  and  at 
the  same  time  "reaching  for  others."  It 
was  a  marvelous  embodiment  of  the 
truths  gained  from  the  old  and  wise  say- 
ing, "To  communicate  is  the  beginning 
of  understanding." 

This  track  meet  was  the  culmination  of 
11  years  of  dresunlng,  and  planning  and 
hard  work  by  Dr.  Leroy  T.  Wtdker,  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation at  North  Carolina  Central  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  Al  Buehler,  head  track  coach 
at  Duke  University  and  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Track  Coaches, 
and  countless  others  who  worked  self- 
lessly  and  tirelessly  to  make  this  event 
the  success  it  was.  All  involved  cannot 
be  praised  too  highly  for  their  determi- 
nation, their  skill,  and  most  of  all,  their 
faith  in  creating  a  monumental  event 
that  would  symbolize  all  that  is  best  in 
the  spirit  of  striving  and  all  that  is  Idnd 
in  the  relations  of  men  to  men. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  profits  from  the 
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track  meet  will  go  to  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union  for  their  work  in  preparing 
our  athletes  for  the  1972  Oljmipic  games 
and  the  remaining  50  percent  will  go 
to  UNICEF,  the  Durham  Recreation  De- 
partment, and  the  John  Avery  Boys 
Club,  all  devoted  to  the  development  of 
youth. 

I  am  Indeed  proud  to  represent  a  dis- 
trict whose  unselfish  endeavors  have 
strengthened  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  of  Africa. 


VIETNAMIZATION:  PRESCRIPTION 
FOR  DISASTER 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  I  have  criticized  the  Viet- 
namization  program  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  tantamount  to  abandonment  of  the 
American  prisoners  of  war.  Now  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent  that  the 
program  itself  is  leading  to  catastrophe. 

A  few  months  ago  we  were  hearing 
great  things  about  the  progress  of  Viet- 
namization,  about  how  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  could  "hack  it."  We  don't 
hear  much  of  that  kind  of  thing  any 
more.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  the  ARVN  Just  does  not  want 
to  fight.  All  the  Madison  Avenue  propa- 
ganda the  administration  can  drum  up 
cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  Viet- 
namese soldier  is  not  going  to  risk  his 
life  for  generals  he  knows  to  be  corrupt, 
or  for  a  type  of  government  he  did  not 
choose  and  which  does  not  represent 
him. 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that 
the  lull  in  the  fighting  is  the  result  of 
a  decision  by  the  other  side  to  let  us 
proceed  with  our  withdrawals  relatively 
unmolested.  But  when  the  withdrawals 
stop,  when  we  reach  the  level  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  "residual  force" — what  will  the 
other  side  do  then?  If  we  don't  resolve 
Vietnam's  future  by  negotiations,  that 
country  may  be  in  for  trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  policy  which  leaves 
50,000  or  70,000  Americans  to  face  a  pos- 
sible Tet  offensive  is  a  policy  of  criminal 
Irresponsibility.  It  is  no  policy.  It  makes 
no  provision  for  the  contingencies  which 
are  developing.  It  must  be  abandoned. 

We  must  set  a  date  for  total  with- 
drawal in  return  for  an  agreemoit  on 
the  safety  of  our  troops  and  the  return 
of  prisoners  of  war.  Then  we  must  stick 
to  it  and  get  out.  This  is  the  only  way  we 
will  get  our  priscmers  back.  It  is  the  (mly 
way  we  will  get  our  men  out  safely.  And 
it  is  the  only  way  the  Vietnamese  will 
have  time  to  peaceably  resolve  their 
differences. 

The  August  2  issue  of  Newsweek  car- 
ried an  excellent  report  on  the  snowlnll- 
ing  disintegration  of  Vietnamization.  I 
include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
[From  Newsweek,  Aug.  2,  1971] 

VlXTNAMIZATION  :  THX  RXAUTT  MTD  THX  MTTH 

Despite  such  assurances,  the  UJB.  Is  get- 
ting out  of  South  Vietnam  the  same  way  it 
got  In — without  exoeasive  thought  for  the 
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consequences.  But  by  now,  with  the  Viet- 
namization program  more  than  two  years  old, 
the  consequencee  are  becoming  visible.  Out 
In  the  boondocks,  the  few  remaining  U.S. 
combat  units  huddle  In  the  security  of  their 
outposts,  only  occaslonaUy  staging  cautious 
"search  and  evade"  forays  Into  the  Jungle. 
And  In  Saigon,  the  U.S.  command  proudly 
reports  ever  lower  American  casualties.  (Last 
week,  eleven  OI's  died  in  combat,  the  lowest 
weekly  toll  In  nearly  six  years.)  But  of  all 
the  symptoms  stemming  from  the  U.S.  pull- 
out,  none  Is  more  telling  than  the  new  mood 
that  now  pervades  the  U.S.  mission  in  Saigon. 
Suddenly,  even  the  most  convinced  optimists 
are  talking  about  the  threat  of  serious  mUl- 
tary  "slippage." 

And  with  good  reason.  As  the  U.S.  has  cut 
Its  troop  level  by  more  than  half  (down  to 
about  230,000  soldiers),  the  enemy  has  In- 
creased his  by  a  third.  As  a  result,  at  least 
eight  of  South  Vietnam's  44  provinces  re- 
portedly face  an  immediate  threat  of  heavy 
Communist  attack  (map).  And  nagging 
doubts  still  remain  as  to  the  quality  of 
ARVN  leadership.  "As  usual,  we've  been  guilty 
of  self-delusion,"  said  one  U.S.  Embassy  offi- 
cial In  Saigon.  "Vietnamization  was  the 
theme  upon  which  we  were  going  to  slide  out 
of  this  mess.  And  nobody  wants  to  reoognlse 
the  fact  that  Vietnamization  does  not  reflect 
the  reality  on  the  ground." 

That  reality  is  not  very  enoovuraglng.  With 
some  exceptions,  there  has  been  a  gradiial 
deterioration  of  security  throughout  South 
Vietnam's  four  military  regions.  In  MR-I, 
which  comprises  the  country's  five  northern- 
most provinces,  some  55,000  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  and  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  now 
prowl  almost  at  will.  Recently,  Communist 
troops  have  been  constructing  at  least  one 
new  supply  road  deep  into  Quang  Trt  Prov- 
ince cdong  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  And  as 
the  Communists  have  stepped  up  their  activ- 
ity, U.8.  withdrawals  have  proceeded  apace. 
Just  last  week,  the  last  U.S.  combat  unit  was 
pulled  out  of  Quang  Tri.  To  fill  the  gap,  the 
ARVN  command  was  forced  to  rtish  In  30,000 
reinforcements.  "Whatever  It  takes  to  secure 
that  area,"  said  one  U.S.  official,  "the  ARVN 
will  have  to  provide  it  themselves.  It's  a 
straight  shot  from  there  to  Hu6  or  Da  Nang. 
If  the  ARVN  cant  hold  the  North  Vletnameee 
off,  then  we're  going  to  have  a  brand-new 
DMZ." 
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The  situation  Is  not  much  better  In  the 
central  hl^lands  of  MR-II.  There,  the  U.S. 
173rd  Airborne  Brigade  Is  on  Its  way  out, 
as  Is  a  Korean  division  that  has  guarded  the 
ai^roach  to  the  coast  plain.  Left  behind, 
however,  are  several  North  Vietnamese  divi- 
sions and  a  population  remarkably  friendly 
to  the  Communists.  In  Blnh  Dinh  Provinaft 
alone,  estimates  put  Viet  Cong  sympathizers 
a  more  than  300,000 — nearly  one-third  its 
population.  And  throughout  the  region. 
Communist  cadres  have  made  It  Increasingly 
difficult  for  Saigon  to  recruit  village  and 
hamlet  officials. 

In  an  effort  to  stem  this  tide,  Washing- 
ton recently  dtq>atched  John  Paul  Vann,  a 
former  Army  colonel  who  U  credited  with 
"saving"  the  Mekong  Delta  from  Communist 
domination,  to  bead  the  pacification  pro- 
gram In  MR-n.  Tet  even  Vann  admits:  "Ban. 
we  don't  have  pacification.  We  have  military 
occupation  of  the  cotintryside." 
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In  fact.  It  Is  only  in  the  Mekong  Delta 
and  In  areas  near  Saigon  that  UJB.  offleiaU 
find  cause  for  c^tlmism.  But  eren  in  tlioae 
relatlvtiy  paoifled  regions.  Isolated  Oonunu- 
nlst  strongholds  remain — a  fact  that  cotild 
spell  trouble  m  the  futiire.  It  is  no  seoiat 
that  the  VB.'tpaoaand  Vbotolx  Program 
(which  Is  aimed  at  uprooting  the  Viet  Cong 
imderground  and  which  has  recently  come 
under  fire  in  Congress  for  praotlclng  selec- 
tive political  aoaaasinatlon)  has  been  lees 
than  a  suootM.  And  some  ezparti  believe  that 
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If  th*  guarrin*  iMuula  currently  holed  up  In 
the  data's  XJ  lOnh  Forest  ever  -^"^gr  to  Unk 
up  with  local  Oommunlet  eympethlasrs,  the 
MCTirlty  picture  there  could  auddenly  get 
drestlcellT  wane. 

That  >tm  Menu  a  distant  poealbUlty — but 
a  poeelbUl^  nonetheleaa.  At  preeent,  what 
worries  military  planners  more  than  almost 
anything  else  U  the  fact  that,  even  when 
the  ARVN  has  euperlortty  on  the  ground,  It 
stiu  awaits  for  Amerloan  air  oorer  before  It 
attacks.  That  cautloiu  approach  has  worked 
up  to  now.  but  as  U.S.  helicopters  and  fighter- 
bombers  are  withdrawn  along  with  Ameri- 
can ground  troops,  the  South  Vletnameee 
will  have  to  fight  by  a  brand-new  set  of 
rules.  And  in  the  view  of  many  obeervers. 
the  ARVN — which  was  trained  as  a  conven- 
tional, n.S.-8tyle  army — may  not  be  able  to 
make  the  change  at  this  late  stage  of  the 
war.  Even  Oen.  Crelghton  Abrams  has  ap- 
peared to  join  the  ranks  of  the  skeptics.  Two 
months  ago.  after  the  South  Vietnamese  only 
narrowly  managed  to  avert  disaster  by  re- 
treating, under  heavy  VA  air  oover,  from  the 
Cambodian  town  of  Snoul.  Abrams  snapped: 
"Dammit,  they've  got  to  leem  they  can't  do 
It  all  with  air.  They've  got  to  do  it  on  the 
ground  with  Infantry.  If  they  dont  IfB  all 
been  In  vain." 
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Compounding  Saigon's  problem  Is  the 
fact  that  the  VS.  pullout  has  set  In  motion 
other  painful  changes  In  tactics.  To  fill  the 
vacuiun  left  by  VS.  ground  units,  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  had  to  shuttle  troops  from 
pacified  areas  to  trouble  tpata.  And  that  has 
not  proved  easy.  Remarked  one  observer: 
"Consider  the  problems  Involved  In  moving 
the  ARVN  Ninth  Division  from  the  delta 
to  the  DMZ.  First,  the  very  Idea  ot  serving 
In  s\ich  a  dangerous  area  Is  not  going  to 
appeal  to  the  troops.  There  should  be  a 
few  desertions  because  of  that.  Besides,  moat 
Ninth  Division  soldiers  were  recruMed  from 
the  delta.  They  have  farms  and  families 
there  and  want  to  continue  to  work  their 
crops.  A  few  more  desertions.  On  top  of  that, 
many  ofllcers  are  going  to  have  to  give  up 
lucrative— and  often  shady — local  buslnessss 
they've  worked  hard  to  buUd.  Mrae  deser- 
tions. It  will  be  a  wonder  if  enough  troops 
ever  get  to  the  north  to  actually  fight  the 
enemy." 

Both  South  Vletnamesse  and  American 
military  men  are  aware  of  aU  these  problems, 
and  many  of  them  sUll  persist  In  the  belief 
that  the  ABVM  will  be  able  to  go  It  alone. 
In  addition,  some  take  comfort  in  the 
thought  that,  at  least  imtU  the  1973  elec- 
tion u  Imminent,  the  VS.  will  leave  In 
Vlecnam  enough  of  a  residual  force — per- 
haps as  many  as  70.000  men— so  that  It 
wlU  be  able  to  bMp  the  ARVN  out  if  It  geU  In 
deep  trouble.  But  even  If  so  large  a  VS.  force 
does  remain.  Its  potential  usefulnees  Is  de- 
batable. "We're  not  doing  anything  worth- 
while with  the  troc^M  we  have  here  now." 
scoffed  one  U.S.  officer.  "How  In  hell  can  we 
help  with  a  much  smaller  force?" 

Many  experienced  military  men.  In  fact, 
believe  that  the  VS.  residual  force  may  only 
aggravate  Saigon's  security  problems.  Says 
John  Paul  Vann:  "When  a  major  U.S.  unit 
geU  out  of  an  vea.  there  Is  a  greatly  reduced 
level  of  acttvlty  by  both  friendly  and  enemy 
units."  And  Former  Oen.  Ifatthew  B.  Bldg- 
way  pointed  out  In  the  current  l«ue  of  the 
quarterly  Foreign  Affairs:  "So  long  as  we 
retain  a  residual  fore  [in  South  Vietnam] 
.  .  .  our  men  will  be  mortazed.  shelled  or 
otherwise  attacked.  And  so  long  aa  they  are 
attaoked  they  will  counterattack  with  fire 
and  movement— and  the  war  win  drag  on. 
not  end." 
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OPEN  DIALOG  POLICY  ON  VIETNAM 


AugtLst  6,  1971 


HON.  PfflUP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxnfoiB 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RKPRE8XNTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
have  opposed  our  Nation's  pedicles  In 
Vtetnam,  whether  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress.  the  news  media  or  In  private,  have 
complained  frequently  of  a  'lack  of  dia- 
log" on  the  war  and  the  reasons  for  our 
current  policy. 

I  think  It  Is  important  that  those  who 
voice  this  complaint  remember  that  it 
should  apply  to  themselves  as  well. 

The  recent  testimony  by  John  Vecchi- 
one of  the  National  Student  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Freedom  in  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia,  ddlvered  before  the  Con- 
gressional Pentagon  Conference,  indi- 
cates that  the  "open  dialog"  policy  has 
not  been  followed  by  those  who  sup- 
posedly advocate  It  most.  It  follows: 
NanoMAi.  &i  uitanx  Cooboinatdio  CoMicrrm 

FOS    FaXXDOM    IK    ViXTNAM    AND    SoOTHXAST 

Asia — Txrr  or  »rATXi«x»rT  Mass  bt  John 

VXCCHIONX  ON  BKHAI.r  or  THX  CoMMrmx 
AT   THX    CONGKXSSIOIVAI.    PXNTAOOlr    OOKrXB- 

XNcx  or  Jolt  29.  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
and  your  colleagues  for  only  five  minutes  in 
which  to  answer  to  S  days  solid  (rf  totaUy 
one-sided  rhetoric.  By  your  own  words  "a 
wide  variety  of  authorities  repreeentlng  a 
gamut  of  political  thinking  and  party  afflUa- 
tloDS"  were  to  participate.  And  yet  I  have 
heard  only  one  side.  There  Is  not  the  forum 
or  debate  luuaUy  evident  at  Congressional 
hearings.  My  preeence  here  in  no  way  legiti- 
matizes this  sham. 

I  recall  that  it  was  the  radical  Left,  that 
caUed  for  meaningful  dialogue,  back  at  the 
time  when  many  of  your  honorable  speakers 
refused  to  faoe  questions  from  the  public, 
busying  themselvee  with  their  war-making 
projects.  Back  then,  to  call  for  debate  of  the 
facts  was  not  the  "in"  thing  to  do.  It  was 
gravely  frowned  on — interestingly  enough — 
by  the  same  people  who  today  steal  end  make 
public  secret  government  documents. 

As  lower  echelon  p<dicy-makers,  these  peo- 
ple designed  the  "no-win"  strategy  by  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  AmerlcMos  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  were 
dedmated. 

They  worked  hard  devtioplng  counter- 
terror  techniques  to  combat  the  terrorism 
through  which  the  Viet  Cong  obtained  peas- 
ant support.  For  better  or  worse,  the  btUk  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  pq;>ulace  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  Oovemment  side.  To 
counter  this,  the  Communists  have  decreed 
it  a  capital  crime  to  collaborate  with  the 
Saigon  government — passlvriy  or  actively — 
they  have  even  decreed  it  a  capital  crime  to 
have  a  brother,  uncle,  father,  etc.  In  any  way 
involved  with  the  Saigon  government.  The 
Viet  Cong  blood-debt  list  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Captured  documents  make  the 
consequences  of  a  Communist  victory  un- 
deniable. This  Is  why  even  all  the  antl-Thieu, 
non-Communist  opposition  leaders  have  re- 
fused to  accept  a  coalition  government.  "Big" 
Minh  has  little  pc^ular  support,  not  be- 
cause he  wants  a  coaUtlon  government — he 
doasnt — but,  having  had  his  wii*»vmi  ui  106S, 
he  Is  considered  too  inept  to  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover.  Nevertheless,  he  Is  hoping 
to  make  It— as  he  did  in  1988— with  Amerl- 
oan help. 


Tour  honorable  ^Makers  would  now  have 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  faoe  liquida- 
tion as  at  Hue  and  tV*iiiands  at  othw 
"liberated"  places  with  the  same  c<dd-blooded 
detachment  with  which  they  htiped  dealfn 
America's  war  strategy  several  yaars  earlier. 
We  think  that  rather  than  ask  our  govern- 
ment to  explain  ttseU.  thaee  honorable  gen- 
Uemen  ought  to  explain  exaoUy  what  reason- 
ing motivated  them  personally  to  design  the 
war  as  they  did  and  what  great  new  revela- 
tions caused  their  sudden  switch. 

As  supporters  of  the  Viet  Cong's  7-potnt 
proposal,  your  speakers  would  have  us 
adopt  exactly  the  earns  plan  for  the  take- 
over at  South  Vietnam  that  Hanoi  made  pub- 
lio  at  its  Third  Party  Congrees  in  1980.  They 
are.  In  effect,  calling  for  adoption  of  the  very 
thing  that  they  were  Uvlshly  salaried— at 
taxpayers'  expense— to  defeat. 

These  days,  to  parai^irase  Shakeq>eare, 
there  Indeed  Is  something  rotten  and  fake  in 
Washington — and  it  scans  rotten  and  fake  to 
see  those  who  brought  the  Vietnam  War  on 
us,  now,  denouncing  tliose  who  only  inherited 
It  from  them. 

In  violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
War— which  it  signed— Hanoi  still  refuses  to 
allow  the  Red  Cross  to  inspect  its  POW 
camps.  Hanoi  still  refuses  to  allow  any  cor- 
respondence between  the  POWs  and  their 
famUies.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  can  we 
tnist  Hanoi  to  release  our  POW's  after  we 
leave? 

While  you  gentlemen  play  partisan  poU- 
tlcs.  American  OJ.'s  are  dying  on  the 
batUefieldl 

Once  more,  as  over  the  past  years.  I  come 
here  to  plead  with  you  for  meaningful 
dialogue.  Only  through  reqx>nsible  debate 
of  the  facts  can  we  make  the  truth  known 
and  save  America  from  future  Vletnamsl 
What  you  have  done  here  Is  a  long  way 
from  reqwnslble  discussion.  It  is  a  onesided 
game  by  the  same  people  who  sou^t  to  pre- 
vent meaningful  dialogue  when  they  were 
part  of  the  government.  Such  an  approach 
must  not  go  on  much  longer,  for  it  can  only 
help  thoee  who  want  more  war — not  less! 
Thank  you. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THX  HOT78K  OF  REPRKSENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  is 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out-of-si^t, 
out-of-mlnd"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistenly  brought  to  our 
attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today 
more  than  1,550  American  servicemen 
are  Usted  as  prisoners  or  mlsi>^  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  these  men  haven't  forgotten, 
and  I  would  hoi)e  that  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  our  countrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that  all 
men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one  of 
our  members  is  enslaved.  I  Insert  the 
name  of  one  of  the  prisoners, 

Sgt.  Uah  McBIiUan.  UJB.  Army,  3M-6S- 
3982,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Fla.  Married  and  the 
father  of  one  chUd.  Graduate  of  Carter 
Pazmore  High  School.  Ofllolally  listed  as  a 
prisoner  March  1, 1908.  As  of  today,  Sergeant 
McMlHan  has  been  h«ld  captive  in  Southeast 
AsU  for  1.353  days. 
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A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCREW 
THREAD  C(»fMISSION 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

aw  comfxcnccT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  Congress  the  Gtovemment  Oper- 
ations Committee  submitted  a  report  on 
"The  Role  and  Effectiveness  of  Federal 
Advisory  CcHnmittees."  The  report  con- 
tained a  recommendation  that  the  func- 
tion of  Federal  advisory  committees  be 
reviewed  perlodicidly  to  determine 
whether  their  continued  existence  is  nec- 
essary or  desirable.  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  which  would  Implement  the 
recommendation  made  in  the  omnmlttee 
report,  and  this  legislation  Is  now  imder 
consideration  by  the  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Le«al  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair. 

A  former  Member  of  this  body  from  my 
home  State  sponsored  a  bill  to  create  the 
Commission  for  the  Standardization  of 
Screw  Threads  more  than  50  years  ago. 
This  Commission  has  apparently  discov- 
ered the  key  to  eternal  life.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  take  the  time  to  read  the 
story  of  this  Commission's  progress  which 
appeared  in  the  August  edition  of  the 
Washington  Monthly.  CongratulatiODs  to 
Jim  Clark  for  an  excellent  writing  Job 
and  to  the  edlU»?  of  the  Washington 
Monthly  for  spotting  this  administrative 
Jewel.  The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Monthly, 
August  1971] 

Thx  Intxxnational  Scbxw  Thxxao 

CoxaassioK 

(ByJlmaark) 

On  May  81,  1918.  the  n.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives spent  one  hour  debating  the 
merits  of  a  bill  creating  the  Commission 
for  the  Standardization  of  Screw  Threads. 
The  legislation,  sponsored  by  Repreeentatlve 
John  Tllson  of  Connecticut,  was  greeted  with 
general  Indifference  by  the  members,  but 
there  were  a  few  queatlonB.  Several  congress- 
men expressed  fear  that  the  screw  people 
might  be  around  longer,  and  cost  more,  than 
they  were  being  assured  wss  the  case.  At 
that  very  time,  the  Congress  as  a  whole  was 
harboring  similar  fears  about  World  War  I. 
But  Tllson  promised  his  colleagues  that  the 
commission  would  need  less  than  one  year 
to  reach  agreement  on  screw  thread  stand- 
ards, which,  he  added,  urgently  required  co- 
ordination so  that  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
our  battle  weaponry  would  fit  each  other. 
Thus,  the  commission  was  designed  not  only 
to  end  Itself  qiUckly  but  also  to  help  end  the 
war.  Besides,  said  Tllson.  there  would  be  no 
cost  to  the  government,  "not  one  red  cent." 

The  Tllson  bill  received  quick  House  ap- 
proval and  then  was  guided  through  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding.  Hard- 
ing ran  into  minor  <^poeltlon  from  Senators 
like  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska,  who  observed. 
"1  think  It  is  very  objectionable  to  create 
commissions.  Congress  has  already  created 
Innumerable  commissions,  which,  like  Ten- 
nyson's book,  nm  on  forever,  even  when  their 
authority  has  ceased."  Senator  Harding 
promised  his  coUeague  that  this  commission 
would  not  last  forever — In  fact  not  for  more 
than  eo  days,  because  the  war  made  hasty 
resolution  of  the  nut  and  bolt  queetlon  man- 
datory. Senator  Harding  put  teeth  Into  his 
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promise  right  there  on  the  fioor  by  writing 
a  80-day  limit  to  the  commiaslonlB  llfe«>an 
into  the  bill. 

A  House-Senate  conference  committee 
worked  out  the  differences  between  the  two 
versions  of  the  bill  and  finally  created  a 
nine-member  commission  with  authority  to 
work  six  months. 

Although  World  War  I  ended  without 
standardUted  screw  threads,  or  even  a  report 
from  the  oommlssion.  Ocmgress  gave  the 
group  three  more  years  at.  existence  on 
March  3.  1919.  That  was  a  big  year,  as  the 
members  made  their  first  trip  to  Europe  to 
discuss  screw  standards  with  appropriate 
oOdals  from  other  countries.  lYavel  and 
staff  expenses  were  contributed  indirectly  by 
the  federal  agencies  which  "lent"  full-time 
employeee  to  staff  the  commission.  The  art 
of  producing  the  screw  thread  budget  from 
crisscrossing,  countersigned  memo-vouchers 
was  so  occult  as  to  limit  the  playen  in  the 
commission  field  to  skilled  bureaucrats.  T«ch- 
nloally,  this  particular  group  received  no  di- 
rect i^proprlatlans  and  therefore  no  govern- 
ment money,  but  the  bUls  were  paid. 

On  January  16,  1933,  3clb.n  TUeon  reap- 
peared to  ask  the  House  to  extend  the  com- 
mission for  another  five  years.  He  announced 
proudly  that  the  screw  tliread  deliberations 
had  Just  turned  out  their  first  "tentative  re- 
port." One  recalcitrant  oongreesman  asked 
Tllson  to  "give  some  good  reason  why  any 
such  extension  should  be  granted  to  a  com- 
mission which  was  organized  during  the  war 
and  which  we  were  told  would  be  able  to 
wind  up  and  standardize  most  of  the  matters 
on  wtiich  it  was  woricing  in  a  very  short 
time."  He  suggested  with  sarcasm  that  per- 
haps the  oommlssion  should  be  appointed 
for  life.  TUson  admitted  that  pertiaps  it 
should.  ^  •r-     t^ 

In  fact,  Tllson  did  request  that  the  screw 
thread  standardizers  be  made  permanent  In 
February.  1926.  In  the  debate,  Tllson  put 
forth  the  old  enlightened  self-denial  theory 
of  public  finance:  "If  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done,  it  will  simply  deep." 

TTie  commission  was  perhaps  sleeping,  but 
its  active  metabolism  required  some  suste- 
nance nevertheless.  This  nourlstmient  was 
provided  according  to  the  first  rule  of  govern- 
ment— that  the  public  employee  looks  after 
himself  first  and  his  program  later,  although 
both  concerns  are  said  to  serve  the  public 
Interest  (especially  in  times  of  high  unem- 
ployment). The  screw  thread  commission 
consumed  approximately  $150,000  during  its 
first  eight  years  of  existence,  although  Tllson, 
a  Uterallst,  repeated  that  the  group  had  done 
"great  work"  at  no  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  Congress  passed  the  permanence  legis- 
lation, and  John  Tllson  left  the  House  in  1932 
confident  that  his  commission  would  live 
forever.  In  an  Executive  Order  In  1933.  how- 
ever. President  Roosevelt  ordered  the  screw 
thread  body  abolished.  To  anyone  not  famil- 
iar with  the  U.S.  government,  this  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  end  of  the  story.  Of  course,  it 
is  not. 

Coming  out  of  the  throes  of  the  D^ression. 
former  screw  thread  staffers  realiaed  that 
they  had  never  really  depended  upon  Con- 
gress for  anything  other  tlian  a  kind  of  offi- 
cial seal  of  authority.  The  operating  funds 
had. always  come  from  subterranean  sources 
in  the  form  of  borrowed  employees  and  mis- 
cellaneous contributions  from  the  participat- 
ing agencies,  anyway.  Congress  was  In  effect 
superfiuotis.  So  In  1939,  the  departments  rep- 
resented on  the  original  oommlssion — Com- 
merce, War,  Army,  and  Navy — set  up  the  In- 
terdepartmental Screw  Thread  Committee, 
reassembled  the  staff,  and  were  back  in  busi- 
ness. Utilizing  a  boost  In  prestige  during 
World  War  n,  the  committee  formed  an  al- 
liance with  screw  thread  people  from  about 
two  doeen  other  countries  and  created  the 
International  Screw  Threads  Standards  Com- 
mission. 
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In  1966.  the  committee's  executive  secie- 
tary,  Irwin  Fullmer,  retired  after  47  yean  on 
the  Job. 

In  recent  years,  the  government's  support 
for  screw  thread  standardization  efforts  has 
faUen  from  about  SSOO.OOO  to  $260,000  a  year. 
After    spending    an    estimated    $6    million 
wrestling  with  the  problem  over  the  last  half 
century,  the  screw  thread  people  are  defi- 
nitely cutting  back  a  UtUe.  But  there  are 
still  three  international  meetings  to  attend 
each  year.  At  the  latest,  the  nJ3.  learned  that 
the  Russians  had  switched  to  our  standards. 
On  May  81,  1971.  63  years  after  the  House 
of  Representatives  gave  squeamish  birth  to 
the  Commission  for  the  Standardization  of 
Screw  llireads.  Arthur  Strang  was  In  Europe 
for  an  international  meeting  of  the  standard 
setters.  He  is  chairman  of  the  commission  that 
will  not  die— one  of  thousands  in  the  govern- 
ment, which  like  crab  grass  and  sewer  leaks, 
spring  up   irrepreesibly   everywhere   despite 
efforts  to  cut  off  their  water.  Commissions 
have  the  numbers  and  tenacity  that  Ameri- 
can entrepreneurs  once  were  blessed  with — 
as  the  old  fighting  spirit  has  passed  Into  com- 
mlflsions.  which  occupy  the  growing  gelatin 
Bone    of    government.    As    entrepeneurs    of 
parasitism,  the  commissions  have  a  bright 
future,  beoause  no  one  cares  as  much  about 
cutting  each  paltry  little  budget  as  the  mem- 
bers care  about  seeing  them  survive.  A  flower- 
ing is  therefore  assured,  and  it  seems  like  a 
good  Idea  for  everyone.  Although  the  screw 
thread  committee  Is  a  bit  crowded,  there  are 
stiU  a  lot  of  spots  left  elsewhere. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  nroiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  language  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 319  which  I  introduced  on  March  17. 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 

H.  Rxs.  319 
Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  bis  policy  Is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POWs 
In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  Iliat  Is  the 
least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh.  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970.  that  the 
policy  of  her  Government  is  "In  case  the 
U.S.  Government  declares  it  will  withdraw 
from  South  Vietnam  all  its  troops  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  In  the  United 
States  camp,  and  the  pcu^iee  will  engage  at 
once  in  discussion  on : 

The  question  of  insuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  U.S. 
troops  and  those  of  the  other  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  U.S.  camp. 

The  question  of  releasing  captured  military 
men. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United  States 
shall  withdraw  all  Its  Armed  Forces  from 
Vietnam  within  60  days  following  the  signing 
of  the  agreement:  Provided,  That  the  agree- 
ment shall  contain  guarantee  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct  out  of  Viet- 
nam for  aU  American  prisoners  and  aU 
American  Armed  Forces  simultaneously. 
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DR.  C.  E.  BREHM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


or 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
death  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Brehm  in  Knoxvllle, 
Tenn.,  saddened  oxxr  State. 

We  have  fond  memories  of  Dr.  Brehm 
as  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  a  poet  he  held  from  1946  to 
1959.  He  was  a  very  successful  leader  at 
the  university  and  a  good  administrator. 
Perhaps  above  all,  however,  he  was 
known  for  his  ability  to  imderstand  and 
help  his  students  and  his  faculty. 

During  the  time  Dr.  Brehm  was  presi- 
dent. University  of  Tennessee  enroll- 
ments rose  from  7,000  to  15,000:  about 
18  new  departments  and  three  new 
schools  were  created:  and  doctoral  pro- 
grams were  started  in  18  fields  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Also,  during  Us  administration  we  saw 
the  value  of  the  university's  physical 
plant  grow  from  $13  million  to  $63  mil- 
lion. 

Dr.  Brehm  was  honored  throughout 
the  State,  and  on  his  death  the  news- 
papers paid  high  tribute  to  him  in  their 
editorial  and  news  columns. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rkcoro 
two  editorial  statements : 
[From  the  KiioxvUle  Journal,  July  37,  1971] 

If  one  word  had  to  be  used  to  deacribe  Dr. 
Clolde  Everett  Brehm,  who  died  Sunday  at 
the  age  of  82,  It  would  have  to  be  "achieve- 
ment." 

Althotigh  Dr.  Brehm  had  distinguished 
himself  In  a  number  of  ways  previously,  he 
will  be  remembered  by  most  p>eopIe  for  his 
tremendous  success  as  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  for  13  years.  Dr.  Brehm 
was  an  agriculturalist.  He  had  built  UT's 
CioUege  of  Agriculture  into  one  of  the  nation's 
finest,  had  guided  Tennessee's  farm  produc- 
tion during  World  War  n  and  had  made  bis 
mark  In  other  ways  prior  to  being  tapped 
to  head  the  then  small  state  university  In 
i94e. 

That  was  a  critical  time  for  UT.  Its  en- 
rollment was  7,000,  the  value  of  Its  physical 
plant  was  only  $13  mUUon  and  Its  appro- 
priations from  the  state  were  only  $1.7  mll- 
Uon  per  year. 

By  the  time  Dr.  Brehm  retired  In  1959, 
UT's  enrollment  had  more  than  doubled  and 
the  value  of  Its  physical  plant  and  annual 
appropriations  had  increased  flve-fold. 
Eighteen  new  departments  and  three  new 
schools  had  been  started  and  doctoral  pro- 
grams bad  been  started  In  18  new  fields.  It 
was  during  Dr.  Brehm's  tenvire  that  UT  as 
we  know  It  today  embarked  scdldly  on  a 
courae  of  rapid,  steady  growth. 

And  all  the  while  Dr.  Brehm  maintained 
a  certain  closeness  with  KnozvlUe  as  a  whole 
thaX  earned  the  respect  and  friendship  of 
those  outside  the  university  c«nmunlty  as 
well  as  those  Inside. 

His  record  of  achievement  places  him  In 
a  rare  category  of  men. 

(From  the  Knoxvllle  News-Sentinel,  July  36, 
1971] 
The  Academic  and  the  materialistic  marks 
he  left  upon  Knoxvllle,  on  the  University  of 
Tennessee  and  upon  all  the  students  and 
alumni  of  that  school  will  stand  In  perpetual 
honor  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Brehm.  Drafted  as  reluc- 
tant president  of  tTT  from  his  chosen  post  as 
dean  of  the  UT  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and 
director  of  ttM  Agrlculttiral  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Dr.  Brehm  undertook  the  beginning  of 
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the  university's  great  campus  expansion,  cur- 
ricula, student  enrolment  and  sclentiac 
research. 

Dr.  Brehm's  death  yestwday,  at  the  age  of 
83,  must  have  come  In  the  midst  of  groat 
satisfaction  and  pride  as  he  saw  UT  surging 
ahead  to  still  larger  expansion  and  greatness 
on  the  foundations  he  had  laid. 

It  was  during  Dr.  Brehm's  tenure  Uutt 
Sputnik  quickened  the  world's  Interest  In 
space  and  scientific  research,  and  vmder  his 
personal  appeals  to  the  Legislature,  appropri- 
ations rose  from  $600,000  a  year  to  $5  mil- 
lion, with  the  construction  of  UT  Hoapital, 
and  with  research  installations  at  Oak  Ridge 
and  Tullahoma  in  the  forefront  of  UT's 
scientific  advances. 

Dr.  Brehm  meanwhUe  maintained  his 
active  interest  and  In  leadership  of  UT's 
fimdamental  role  of  agricultural  research 
and  service.  We  know  of  no  school  offering 
more  to  the  world  of  agriculture  than  the 
Umverslty  of  Tennessee. 

We  all  owe  a  lot  to  Dr.  Brehm  and  we  are 
thankful  for  the  years  of  untiring  and 
selfless  service  he  gave  to  UT  and  this 
community. 
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ADMIRAL    SHARP    CX>MMENTS    ON 
THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS 


WORLD  ESKDkfO  OLYMPICS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  AuunCA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eskimo 
and  Indian  native  populations  of  Alaska 
have  long  been  known  for  their  athletic 
prowess,  as  exhibited  in  activities  such  as 
hunting.  The  skills  many  of  them  have 
developed  in  order  to  subsist  have  now 
been  incorporated  in  unique  athletic 
events  in  the  World  Eskimo  Olympics. 
This  annual  event,  held  in  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  is  very  valuable  for  its  promotion 
of  the  preservation  of  native  culture  and 
identity,  physical  fitness,  and  friendly 
competition. 

The  following  Is  a  proclamation  by 
Gov.  William  A.  Egan  supporting  this 
great  event.  I  am  proud  to  concur  with 
his  sentiments. 

Paoci.AMA'noN — Woaxj>  Enaifo  Oltmpics 

The  native  Eskimo  and  Indian  In  Alaska 
have  through  the  years  develcq>ed  novel  and 
interesting  athletic  events  in  keeping  with 
their  environment. 

These  events  should  be  perpetuated  as  part 
of  the  heritage  of  our  State  and  our  pe<^le. 
This  heritage  should  also  be  made  more  wide- 
ly avaUable  to  Alaskans  and  the  visitors  to 
our  State. 

The  city  of  Fairbanks,  through  the  Fair- 
banks Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  held  and 
is  continuing  to  hold  an  annual  event  called 
World  Eskimo  Olympics,  during  which  these 
native  athletic  events  are  featured  In  con- 
test form.  And  this  event  substantially  con- 
tributes to  the  further  dissemination  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  our  native 
people  to  our  other  citizens  and  visitors. 

Therefore.  I,  William  A.  Egan,  Oovemor  of 
Alaska,  do  hereby  urge  all  citizens  of  this 
State  to  cooperate  and  participate  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  in  the  annual  World  Es- 
kimo Olympics  to  be  held  from  July  30 
through  August  I,  and  I  further  commend 
the  city  of  Fairbanks  for  undertaking  and 
sponsoring  the  annual  staging  of  the  event. 

Dated  this  28th  day  of  July.  1971. 

WnXIAM  A.  EOAN, 

Governor. 
(Seal  or  Srsn) 
Attest: 


Lieutenant  Oovemor. 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  S,  1971 

Mr.  H^SERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Adm.  U.  S. 
Grant  Sharp,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  gave  a 
most  enlightening  speech  to  the  San 
Diego  Council  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States  on  July  21, 1971. 

In  his  remarks,  he  explains  from  first- 
hand experience  the  situation  surround- 
ing the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
relates  it  to  the  press  accounts  taken 
from  the  "Pentagon  Papers." 

I  feel  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  most 
interested  in  what  he  had  to  say,  and  I 
insert  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRo: 

COKlfXMTS    ON    THE    PBNTAOON    PATXas 

(By  Adm.  UJS.  Grant  Sharp,  USN  (Ret.) ) 

There  has  been  so  much  dlscxisslon  about 
the  so-called  Pentagon  Papers  recently  that 
I  thought  I  had  better  get  my  comments  in 
while  the  subject  is  still  hot.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  begin  by  defining  exactly  what  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  say  "the  Pentagon 
Papers." 

In  the  middle  of  19S7  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  commissioned  a  group  to  do  a 
history  of  the  United  States'  role  in  Indo- 
china. The  group  was  made  up  of  State  and 
Defense  Department  civilians,  a  few  military 
oncers,  and  defense-oriented  individuals 
from  Oovemment-financed  research  Insti- 
tutes. Some  thirty-odd  persons  contributed 
to  this  history:  most  of  them  were  in  the 
Ofllce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  worked 
on  this  ]ust  part  time.  The  study  took  a  year 
and  a  half  and  the  result  was  approximately 
3000  pages  of  narrative  history  and  more 
than  4000  pages  of  appended  documents. 

The  current  discussions  of  the  so-called 
Pentagon  Papers  are  not  discussions  of  the 
total  3000  pages  of  narrative  and  4000  p«tges 
of  appended  documents.  People  are  dlscviss- 
Ing,  and  I  will  discuss  today,  the  information 
which  has  been  obtained  by  reading  the  "Pen- 
tagon Papers"  as  published  by  The  New  York 
"nmee.  Thia  hlsttny,  which  was  published  in 
several  editions  of  The  Times  and  ^tas  now 
oome  out  in  a  670-page  paperback,  does  not, 
of  course,  comprise  a  summation  of  the  in- 
formation which  Is  available  In  the  total  nar- 
reatlve.  In  reporting  the  Pentagon  history 
The  Times'  writers  said  they  tried  to  keep  the 
articles  within  the  general  limits  set  by  the 
narrative  analysis  and  the  documents  as  a 
whole.  Material  was  brought  In  from  the 
public  record  only  when  It  seemed  necessary 
to  put  the  Papers  into  context  for  the  general 
reader.  When  the  need  to  interpret  events 
arose.  The  Times  sought  to  confine  Itself  to 
the  Interpretations 'in  the  Pentagon  history. 
Mr.  Neal  Sheehan,  one  of  the  writers,  states 
in  the  book's  Introduction  that  the  very  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  facts,  whether  in 
a  history  or  in  a  newspaper  article,  inevitably 
mirrors  a  point  of  view  or  state  of  mind.  Thus, 
the  articles  as  written  by  The  Times  un- 
doubtedly refiect  some  of  the  conceptions  of 
The  Times'  reporters  who  wrote  them. 

So  what  we  have  here  is  necessarily  an  ob- 
jective history,  but  rather  a  dlstlllatloD  of  a 
large  doctiment  written  by  people  who  have 
a  definite  point  of  view.  What  is  the  point  of 
yltm  at  The  New  York  Times'  reporters?  Well, 
certainly  the  editorial  view  of  The  New  York 
Times,  as  frequently  expressed,  la  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  was  a  great  mistake,  that  our 
actions  have  been  ineffective,  and  that  what 
we  need  to  do  now  la  get  out  immediately 
regardless  of  the  consequences. 

We  might  also  ask  what  U  the  point  ot 
view  of  the  varlouB  hlctmrlana  appointed  by       % 
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Mr.  McNamara  to  develop  this  history.  As 
revealed  by  the  history  Itself,  a  great  many 
civilians  in  the  Defense  Department  in  the 
middle  of  1967  were  disenchanted  with  the 
war,  convinced  that  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  was  ineffective  and  that  we  should 
get  out  of  Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Thus,  the  history  from  which  The  New  York 
Times'  writers  distilled  their  summary  may 
also  be  lacking  In  objectivity  My  study  of 
The  New  York  Times'  version  leads  me  to 
believe  that  It  Is  indeed  Vy^^ng  In  objec- 
tivity. Nevertheless,  It  is  interesting  reading, 
contains  much  information  that  I  knew 
about  quite  intimately  and  also  some  with 
which  I  was  not  familiar. 

You  can  be  sure  that  this  document  is 
required  reading  for  some  people.  It  certainly 
is  required  reading  in  Hanoi,  In  Moscow,  and 
In  Peking,  for  this  book  contains  informa- 
tion on  the  decision  making  processes  of 
our  Oovernment  which  is  of  distinct  aid  and 
benefit  to  the  enemy.  The  New  York  Times 
has  made  the  job  of  the  enemy  intelligence 
services  quite  simple.  All  they  have  to  do  Is 
go  to  the  nearest  newatand. 

What  I  will  comment  on  today  Is  the  his- 
tory of  the  air  war  as  described  in  The  New 
York  Times  articles.  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  air  war  over  N<Mth  Vietnam  because  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific,  I  was  ruiming 
the  air  war,  with  too  much  help  from  certain 
sectors  in  Washington.  Further,  I  believe 
that  the  air  war  was  the  most  misunderBtood 
part  of  our  whole  engagement.  It  was  es- 
pecially misunderstood  by  the  civilians  In 
the  Pentagon  who  were  mninng  the  broad 
decisions;  Indeed,  the  broad  declatons  and 
many  of  the  smaller  decisions  on  the  air 
war.  The  severe  restrictions  under  which  our 
air  operated  resulted  In  markedly  decreased 
effectiveness  of  the  tremendoiu  power  we  had 
available  and  has  resulted  In  wide  misunder- 
standing of  the  effectiveness  of  air  power 
when  properly  used. 

In  February  of  1966  the  decision  was  made 
to  conduct  a  bombing  campaign  against 
North  Vietnam.  From  the  very  first  there 
was  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  how 
our  air  power  should  be  used.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  desired  that  we  hit  hard  at 
Hanoi's  capabilities  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
order  to  convince  Hanoi  that  the  course  of 
action  It  was  pursuing  would  be  ui^>rofit- 
able,  and  to  let  them  know  early  In  the  game 
that  we  were  willing  to  apply  the  force  we 
had  available.  Numerous  civilians  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  however,  desired 
that  air  power  be  vised  very  q>arlngly,  in 
limited  doses,  well  ^aced  to  give  the  other 
side  (^portunlty  to  contemplate  the  serious- 
ness of  their  acts.  The  civilian  advisers  won, 
so  our  air  raids  against  North  Vietnam 
started  with  minlscule  doses  of  air  power, 
applied  to  targeu  which  hardly  were  worth 
the  effort.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
the  air  campaign  was  characterized  by  pleas 
for  effective  use  of  air  power  by  the  military, 
which  largely  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Our  air  was 
never  used  to  Its  full  effectiveness.  I  should 
say  that  throughout  the  war  I  got  complete 
cooperation  from  the  JCS;  they  backed  me 
on  every  recommendation  I  made. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  leave  the  Impression 
that  it  was  only  the  military  that  advocated 
a  strong  policy  on  the  air  war.  Mr.  MoCone, 
who  In  1966  was  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence, recommended  In  April  of  that  year 
that  unless  the  United  States  was  willing  to 
bomb  the  North,  with  minimum  restraint,  to 
break  Hanoi's  wUl,  it  was  unwise  to  commit 
ground  troops  to  battle.  Mr.  McCone  ex- 
pressed these  views  to  the  President  at  least 
twice  in  the  month  of  April.  On  the  other 
Bide  of  the  picture  Mr.  Oeorge  Ball.  Under- 
secretary of  State,  from  the  very  beginning 
believed  that  neither  bombing  the  NorWi  nor 
fighting  the  guerrillas  In  the  South,  ncM-  any 
combination  of  the  two  offered  a  solvrtlon  to 
the  problem  and  believed  that  we  should  cut 
our  losses  and  withdraw  from  South  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  the  Secretary  of  State 
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and  Mr.  Ball's  boss,  advocated  a  strong  policy 
In  the  air  war. 

It  became  evident  early  In  the  air  cam- 
paign that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
McNamara.  was  listening  much  more  at- 
tentively to  his  dTlllan  analysts  than  be 
was  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  His  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  always  were  for 
a  policy  of  very  limited  bombing  and  as  a 
result,  the  President,  in  the  early  stages, 
went  along  with  Mr.  McNamara's  recom- 
mendations. 

The  air  campaign  of  1965  was  character- 
ized by  excessive  restrictions  from  Washing- 
ton which  limited  us  to  piddling  strikes 
against  generally  unimportant  targets,  al- 
though toward  the  end  of  the  year  we  were 
beginning  to  get  a  few  better  targets  and 
the  numbers  of  planes  we  were  able  to  use 
was  beginning  to  be  useful. 

The  New  York  Times  article  says  that  the 
Pentagon  study  of  the  1965  period  discloses 
that  high  level  civilian  authorities,  includ- 
ing Secretary  McNamara,  began  to  have 
serious  doubts  about  the  effectiveness  of 
both  the  air  and  ground  was  as  early  as  the 
fall  of  1965.  I  must  say  that  I  have  difficulty 
understanding  how  they  expected  the  air 
campaign  to  show  any  measure  of  effective- 
ness when  it  was  so  heavily  restricted,  both 
as  to  targets  and  as  to  numbers  of  strike 
aircraft,  throughout  the  whole  year  of  '66. 

I  remember  telling  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  in  early  1966  that  the  Rolling  Thunder 
campaign,  the  air  campaign  that  Is,  as 
carried  out  In  1966  wotild  not  do  the  Job 
and  gave  the  Joint  Chiefs  extensive  recom- 
mendations on  how  I  thought  the  campaign 
should  be  conducted.  The  Times  story  relates 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  proposed  a 
bombing  pause  several  times  diirlng  the  fall 
of  1965.  His  proposal  was  opposed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  because  they  were  concerned  that  a 
pause  would  ease  the  pressure  on  Hanoi. 
However,  a  pause  did  start  on  December  24, 
1966,  and  lasted  until  January  31, 1966.  When 
the  bombing  campaign  finally  got  under  way, 
we  did  get  a  few  more  targets  and  restrictions 
were  eased  somewhat,  but  stUl  the  restric- 
tions were  so  heavy  as  to  make  the  bombing 
not  nearly  as  effective  as  it  should  have  been. 

A  feature  of  the  account  of  the  bombing 
can4>aign  in  1966  was  the  intensive  policy 
dispute  that  took  place  over  the  question  of 
bombing  North  Vietnam's  oil  storage  tanks. 
After  much  hemming  and  hawing.  I  was 
finally  granted  permission  in  June  of  1966 
to  strike  the  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  storage 
sites.  The  strikes  were  quite  successful  but  I 
am  sure  the  North  Vietnamese  knew  that  we 
would  eventually  make  these  strikes  and 
had  dispersed  their  fuel  supplies  as  much  as 
possible.  The  enemy  knew  that  we  did  not 
strike  populated  areas  so  the  streets  of  many 
towns  were  lined  with  oil  drums  in  plain 
view  from  the  air  but  safe  from  attack  be- 
cause of  our  restrictions  on  striking  In  any 
populated  area 

In  the  summer  of  1966  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara had  a  panel  of  scientists  studying 
the  overall  results  of  operation  Rolling 
Thunder  and  this  panel,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, concluded  that  the  air  campaign 
would  not  achieve  the  results  desired.  Tills 
pantf  of  scientists  recommended  an  elec- 
tronic barrier  which  at  that  time  was  so 
super -secret  that  very  few  people  knew  about 
It.  We  called  this  barrier  the  "McNamara 
Line."  or  sometimes  the  "Edael  Line."  Mr. 
BAcNamara  hoped  that  this  electronic  barrier 
would  make  It  unnecessary  to  continue  with 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  so  a  great 
deal  of  effort  was  put  Into  the  project,  which 
cost  well  over  a  billion  dcdlara. 

In  the  meantime  the  surface-to-air  mlaaUe 
threat  was  increasing  and  a  few  planes  were 
shot  down  by  SAMs.  Thus  our  dilly-dallying 
with  the  air  war  had  allowed  the  enemy  to 
build  up  a  very  efficient  air  defense  which 
was  taking  an  increasing  toll  of  our  planes 
and  pilots.  Throughout  1966  and  Into  1807 
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I  sent  meesage  after  meesage  to  the  Joint 
Chlefa  ot  Staff  trying  to  get  the  restrictions 
on  our  air  campaign  lifted  and  trying  to  get 
better  targets  aaalgned.  The  flood  of  messages 
had  mato»  «ffect  because  as  time  went  on  we 
gradxially  got  restrictions  eased  and  were 
able  to  use  more  strike  sorties,  but  there  was 
always  a  struggle  trying  to  get  them  to 
authorize  effective  use  of  our  air  power.  For 
example,  after  many  requests  we  would  be 
permitted  to  strike  an  Important  target  and 
the  target  would  be  put  out  of  commission, 
but  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  go  back  in 
a  month  or  so  to  keep  the  North  Vietnamese 
from  reconstructing  the  bridge,  the  poww 
plant,  or  whatever  it  was.  Almost  Invariably 
I  would  have  great  difficulty  getting  permis- 
sion to  strike  the  target  again.  The  reason 
for  this  was  never  clear  to  me  but  in  any 
event,  time  and  time  again  the  enemy  was 
permitted  to  rebuild  a  target  that  we  had 
struck  when  we  could  have  easily  kept  it 
down  Just  by  going  back  with  occasional 
strikes.  TTils  kind  of  procedure  went  on 
throuf^Knit  the  air  war. 

In  1967  we  were  allowed  better  targets 
than  in  '66  and  were  allowed  to  use  more 
strike  sortlee,  so  that  the  air  war  progressed 
quite  well.  Of  course,  ships  were  still  allowed 
to  come  into  Haiphong  and  we  weren't  al- 
lowed to  hit  close  to  the  docks.  We  were  able 
to  cut  the  lines  of  communication  between 
Haiphong  and  Hanoi  so  that  it  was  most  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  get  material  through,  and 
huge  pUee  of  material  accumulated  in  Hai- 
phong— valuable  targets  which  we  weren't 
allowed  to  hit.  The  traffic  was  restricted 
enough  that  the  North  Vletnameee  were  hav- 
ing a  very  difficult  time,  and  if  we  had  con« 
tinned  the  cami>aign  and  eased  the  restric- 
tions in  1968  I  believe  we  could  have  brought 
the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  New  York  Times'  account  goes  Into  de- 
tail In  describing  the  disenchantment  of 
civilian  officials  in  Washington  with  the  air 
war  In  late  1967  and  early  1968.  There  was  a 
continuing  concerted  effort  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent to  change  his  policy.  ITmsughout  this 
period  the  J(^nt  Chiefs  of  Staff  gave  me  great 
support  and  stressed  the  need  to  make  full 
use  of  otu:  air  power.  However,  as  we  all  know, 
in  March  of  1968  President  Johnson  decided 
to  stop  the  bombing  of  the  vital  Hanoi-Hai- 
phong area  of  North  Vietnam.  This  was  the 
greatest  vlct<H-y  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  achieved  In  the  war  and  one  that  we  will 
live  to  regret.  With  that  move  we  lost  the 
major  leverage  that  we  had  for  bringing  the 
war  to  a  conclusion  by  suocessful  negotia- 
tions. Now  the  war  has  dragged  on  for  three 
more  years  and  the  negotiations  in  Parts 
have  accomplished  nothing. 

President  Nixon's  strategy  of  turning  the 
fighting  over  to  the  Vietnamese  as  fast  as 
they  are  able  to  accept  the  responsibility  has 
been  successful  so  far.  I  hope  the  American 
people,  and  especially  the  Congress,  will  per- 
mit him  to  carry  out  this  operation  in  an 
orderly  fashion  so  that  the  Vietnamese  will 
be  capable  of  defending  themselves  by  the 
time  our  forces  are  withdrawn. 

There  Is  at  least  one  lesson  that  we  should 
learn  from  this  war.  That  lesson  ts  that  we 
should  never  commit  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  combat  unless  we  have  de- 
cided at  the  same  time  to  use  the  non-nuclear 
power  that  we  have  available  to  win  In  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS 


HON.  EllA  T.  GRASSO 

or  ooHmcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundan.  August  5,  1971 

Mrs.  0RAS80.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
month  of  August  we  will  celebrate  ttw 
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75th  •nnivenary  of  the  Jewlioi  War  Vet- 
emu  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

American  Jewish  war  reterana,  through 
noble  senrice  and  dedicated  spirit,  have 
displayed  unsurpassed  valor  and  patriot- 
ism during  dUDcolt  periods  In  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

Eager  to  defend  the  Ideals — and  prac- 
tice—of liberty  and  Justice.  Jewish  war 
veterans  have  served  to  remind  all  of  us 
of  the  strength  that  comes  through  cour- 
age and  tolerance.  Since  the  founding  of 
this  Jewish  war  vetenms  organization, 
the  interests  of  Individual  and  minority 
rights  have  been  the  hallmark  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  was  one  of  the  first  organizations 
to  come  to  the  defense  of  (H>pre88ed 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  it  has  given  encourage- 
ment and  aid  in  the  develoi>ment  of  the 
free  nation  of  Israel. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  UJ3 J^ 
taJce  great  pride  in  the  contributions  of 
their  members  to  the  security  and 
strength  of  America.  On  the  occasion  of 
their  75th  anniversary,  I  salute  this 
splendid  veterans  organization  for  their 
patriotism  and  good  work. 


EXTENSIONS  0^ 


THE  CZECH  TRAGEDY 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OP  taaoBAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  wlD  be  in  recess  dur- 
ing most  of  Augiist.  it  is  appropriate  that 
I  take  this  <H>portunity  to  comment  on 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  August  21. 
1998,  ruthless  Russian  Invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

It  is  unfortunate  and  regrettable,  but 
the  public  memory  is  short  in  a^world 
that  seems  to  have  one  melodrama  and 
crisis  after  another.  Many  have  forgot- 
ten about  the  tragedy  of  Czechoslovakia. 
A  sense  of  helplessness  pervades  those 
who  do  remember. 

Yet  for  many  months  in  1967  and  1968, 
the  eyes  of  the  world  fastened  on  Czech- 
oslovakia. The  "Czechoslovak  Spring*' 
represented  a  bold  attempt  to  temper 
Marxist  doctrine  with  humanlsm. 

To  many  it  seemed  inconceivable  that 
Moscow  would  risk  the  wrath  of  inter- 
national public  opinion  by  using  force. 
Others  felt  the  Russians  faced  too  great 
a  risk  if  they  permitted  the  Czechoslovak 
reforms  to  go  unchallenged. 

As  Robert  LitteU  wrote  in  his  lntit>- 
ductlon  to  "The  Czech  Black  Book: 

TtM  C^Mboaloraks  wen  Meklng  nothing 
IflM  than  national  uaTatlon:  tha  Soviet  laad- 
•ts  were  atruggllng  to  preMnre  the  Syatem. 

"The  Czechoslovak  Spring,"  litteU 
said: 

Bepreaented  a  profound  challenge  to  the 
men  who  ruled  In  the  Kremlin— more  pro- 
found. In  many  respects,  than  the  Hungarian 
Bavolutlon.  Prevloua  challenges,  such  as  the 
one  that  oocnmd  In  Hungary  In  1966  or  even 
In  TugosUTla  In  1948,  had  been  rebellions 
against  Stalinism  and  the  tyrannical  ex- 
ceases  that  the  word  Implies.  The  Ckaehotf  o- 
vaks,  however,  were  po^ng  the  first  serious 
chaUenge  to  Leninism  in  the  history  of  the 
Communist  movement.  They  were  quaatlon- 
tng  the  dealrablUty  of  three  things  f.«««iti 


■upertmpoaed  on  classical  Marxism:  demo- 
ocstlo  oentnilliim  (whereby  ideea  tend  to  orig- 
inate at  the  top),  the  monopoly  of  power 
by  the  Ck»nmunlst  Party,  and  the  Ideologi- 
cal dogmatism  with  which  power  Is  exer- 
cised. 

Fedlngs  of  bittezness  and  InJUBtlce  to- 
gether with  confidence  in  their  leaden — 
Svoboda,  Dubcek.  Cemik,  and  Smrkov- 
sky — united  the  Czechoslovaklan  peofHe 
In  the  days  of  deflanee  and  passive  re- 
sistance that  followed  the  Russian  in- 
vasion. 

As  the  months  passed.  Czech  resist- 
ance was  ground  down.  The  nation's 
strength  was  bled,  and  humiliation  was 
piled  upon  humiliation. 

It  is  unlikely  the  Czechs  will  forget.  As 
the  newspaper  Mlada  Fnmtz  said  on 
August  21,  1968: 

We  are  used  to  great  hypocrisy;  our  his- 
tory is  mied  with  truths  and  lies.  But  this 
lie  and  this  violence  we  shall  never  forget. 
We  cannot.  We  must  not  .  .  . 

Our  history  is  flUed  with  tragedies.  We 
were  often  oppressed.  But  we  always  lived 
to  regain  freedom.  This  time,  too,  freedom 
will  arise  again  In  our  land. 

The  Caeohs  give  little  support  to  their 
present  regime. 

In  a  dispatch  from  Prague  earlier  this 
year,  it  was  reported  that  the  Czech  ver- 
sion of  Shakespeare's  "Love's  Labour's 
lost,"  the  show-stopping  passage,  re- 
ceiving prolonged  and  sustained  ap- 
plause, has  been: 

We  are  used  to  shame  .  .  .  and  aometlmea 
it  Is  even  good  politics. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  American  people,  too.  must  not  for- 
get what  transpired  in  Czechoslovakia  in 
1908.  And  thereafter. 


REPEAL  THE  EXCISE  TAX  ON 
AUTOMOBILES 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OP  laCHIOAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mrs.  QKEPPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  month 
by  month  and  even  day  by  day  the  evi- 
dence of  an  unabating  pace  of  inflation 
pours  in.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  and 
the  QNP  deflator  have  both  continued  to 
rise  at  annual  rates  seasonally  adjusted 
ranging  between  4%  and  6  percent  in  re- 
cent months.  We  face  further  increases 
in  prices  this  fall  and  nowhere  is  this 
more  certain  than  in  the  case  of  passen- 
ger cars.  The  labor  contract  signed  in 
steel  this  week  and  the  simultaneous  in- 
crease in  steel  prices  by  a  reported  aver- 
age of  6  percent  gives  grim  indication  of 
the  rise  in  automobile  prices  we  can  ex- 
pect this  fall  when  the  new  cars  are  in- 
troduced starting  in  September.  Other 
cost  increases  also  face  the  makers  of 
autos.  This  will  not  be  an  Insignificant 
price  change.  Auto  sales  are  running 
about  9.7  to  10  million  passenger  cars  per 
year  for  the  last  6  months,  including  Im- 
ports which  are  averaging  over  1.5  mil- 
lion per  year.  Stocks  in  the  dealers'  hands 
amount  to  almost  1.7  million  units  and 
even  seasonally  adjusted  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  1.6  million. 
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In  spite  of  the  impoirtance  of  rlsmg 
^loes  in  this  important  Industry,  Con- 
gress coDtlnves  In  force  the  automobite 
excise  tax.  lliere  Is  a  simple  way  for  Con- 
gress to  strike  a  blow  against  Inflation.  It 
la  to  repeal  this  excise  tax  at  once.  If  this 
is  done  it  will  (dEset  the  increased  costs 
of  the  auto  manufacturers  and  permit 
prices  to  the  consumer  to  at  least  remain 
stable.  I  strongly  urge  early  action  by 
this  Congress  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
automobiles. 


HOW  TO  CURB  UNION  POWER 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OP  nxuton 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  CRANK  BCr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  recent 
days  concerning  the  economic  ills  that 
plague  our  cotmtry  such  as  inflation,  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments,  unem- 
I^oyment,  and  decreasing  productivity  in 
many  of  our  plants  and  factories.  I  am 
convinced  that  irresponsible  actions  by 
union  ofBcials  have  brought  on  many  of 
these  ills. 

Because  of  this  view,  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  ccdleagues  the  following  article 
by  »«r.  J(din  Davenport  which  appeared 
in  the  July  1971  edition  of  Fortune 
magazine.  Mr.  Davenport,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board  of  Fortune 
magazine,  is  a  most  distinguished  and 
lucid  writer  in  this  area  of  economics. 
The  article  follows : 

[Prom  Portxine,  July  1971  ] 
How  TO  CxTM  Union  Powzb 
(By  John  Davenport) 
"Every  ten  years,"  mused  a  top-ranking 
member  of  the  American  Bar  recently,  "we 
seem  to  have  to  cope  all  over  again  with  thU 
bualneas  of  union  power."  The  remark,  made 
casually  in  the  quiet  of  a  Manhattan  law 
office,  reflected  a  note  of  urgency  and  likewise 
a  note  of  resignation.  The  urgency  Is  Justified 
In  view  of  the  coming  inflationary  wage  hike 
In  steel,  the  extravagant  bidding  up  of  costs 
In  the  construction  Industry,  strikes  and  con- 
stant threat  of  strikes  among  railroad  em- 
ployees. The  resignation  seems  also  Justified 
In  view  of  the  legal  record.  Decade  by  decade. 
Congress  has  been  grinding  out  new  labor 
legislation  (the  RaUway  Labor  Act  of  192S, 
the  Wagner  Act  of  1935.  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
of  1947,  and  the  Landrum-Orimn  Act  of  1969, 
to  mentkm  a  few  of  the  major  milestones), 
all  holding  out  the  promise  of  Industrial 
peace.  Yet  today  the  fulfillment  of  that  prom- 
ise seems  further  away  than  ever. 

This  inability  of  the  law  to  cope  with  and 
contain  the  excesses  of  union  i>ower  must  be 
counted  as  one  of  the  great  failures  cf  Anglo- 
Saxon  Jurisprudence — a  faUure  the  more  re- 
markable in  view  of  the  adaptabUity  of  the 
low  In  other  spheres.  In  retrospect  anyway, 
the  rise  of  the  great  corporation  was  a  revolu- 
tionary event  straining  the  legal  fabric  of 
pre-lndustrlal  society.  Tet  partly  because  of 
its  nature  and  purpoae.  and  partly  because  a< 
the  evolution  of  the  law  as  handed  down 
from  the  bench  and  by  legislative  enactment, 
the  modem  corporation  has  been  kept  re- 
sponsive to  the  public  will.  In  seeking  profit 
for  its  shareholders  the  corporation  must  pro- 
duce goods  and  services  that  people  want  or 
go  under.  What's  more,  the  corporation  Is  a 
definable  legal  entity,  suable  tat  torts,  breach 
of  oontract,  monopoly  and  prloe  fixing,  and 
many  another   malfeaaanos.  Damage  suits 
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running  into  numy  minions  of  dollan  a  year 
are  brought  by  cltlsens  and  business  oon^>et- 
Itors  alike;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  profit 
motive  itself,  hold  the  corporation  to  public 
accountability. 

A  PXCULUa  KINS  or  ACKNT 

Trade  unions  today  stand  In  a  far  more 
sheltered  and  privileged  poeitlon.  Seldom 
incorporated,  they  enjoy  In  tax  matters  the 
immunities  of  a  private  club,  though  they 
spend  lavishly  for  political  purpoaee.  In 
the<Mry  and  at  law  they  are  agents  for  their 
members,  but  proof  of  such  agency  where 
injury  has  been  done  is  far  harder  to  es- 
tablish than  in  the  case  of  a  business  enter- 
prise. Moreover,  the  agency  we  are  dealing 
with  is  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  The  Uterary 
agent,  for  Instance,  receives  a  fee  from  his 
clients  for  merchandising  their  work,  and 
If  the  union  were  an  agent  In  this  sense  it 
would  play  a  useful  and  highly  legitimate 
role  In  our  society.  In  fact,  unions  operate  In 
a  wholly  different  way.  In  their  organizational 
drives  they  seek  to  bind  workers  into  tight 
monolithic  groupe,  often  against  their  will. 
Once  OTganlzed  on  a  company  or  Industry- 
wide scale,  the  union  feels  free  to  strike  the 
employer  not  Just  in  the  sense  of  withdraw- 
ing the  services  of  Its  members,  but  also  In 
the  sense  of  preventing  those  who  are  willing 
to  work  from  doing  so. 

All  this  is  putting  an  enormous  strain 
on  our  social  structure.  And,  as  Fobtunx 
pointed  out  in  February  ("Union  Power  and 
the  New  Inflation"),  the  union  problem  has 
taken  on  a  new  economic  dimension.  For 
once  Inflation  gets  under  way,  union  pres- 
sures make  its  conquest  by  monetary  and 
fiscal  means  all  but  impossible.  The  mone- 
tary authorities  may  apply  the  brakes,  but  If 
wages  keep  pressing  forward  there  Is  bound 
to  be  either  a  further  rise  in  prices  or  wide- 
spread unemployment,  and  probably  both. 
Moreover,  In  the  longer  term,  the  gains  that 
unions  make  for  their  members  in  excess  of 
the  normal  productivity  increase  for  the 
economy  must  be  paid  for  by  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety. In  practice,  these  gains  are  paid  for  by 
other  workers  and  by  penslonera  and  the 
poor. 

In  sum,  however  much  unions  may  have 
initially  contributed  to  humanizing  the  In- 
dustrial system,  organized  labor  has  now  be- 
come a  destabilizing  and  dislocating  force — 
made  mwe  unmanageable  by  large  political 
influence.  The  question  is  no  longer  whether 
this  force  needs  curbing,  but  how.  The  key  to 
doing  so  lies  in  understanding  that  the  power 
of  unionism  is  not  preordained.  It  derives 
from  exemptions  and  privileges  granted  by 
government  that  give  unions  a  special  sanc- 
tuary In  our  society.  The  task  is  to  break 
down  this  sanctuary  and  make  unions  sub- 
ject to  the  law  as  It  applies  to  most  individ- 
uals and  to  other  private  associations. 

As  a  starter,  federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernments must  steel  themselves  to  enforce 
laws  now  on  the  books  against  the  violence 
that  flares  openly  or  smolders  Just  beneath 
the  surface  In  most  industrial  disputes.  The 
strong-arm  tactics  of  the  Teamsters  against 
employeee  and  employers  alike,  the  constant 
abuse  of  picketing  privileges,  the  coercion  and 
even  sabotage  practiced  by  the  building 
trades  In  forcing  their  demands  (see  "The 
Big  Shakedown  in  Baton  Rouge,"  Fobtttnb, 
August  1,  1969)  are  all  in  defiance  of  com- 
mon and  statutory  law,  which  the  courts  and 
the  p<dlce  are  suppoaed  to  uphold. 

THB  ABSBMT  POUCUfXN 

All  too  often  today  the  police  are  conven- 
iently absent  when  such  disturbances  occur 
or  confess  their  inability  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion; nor  do  they  get  the  hacking  they  need 
from  higher  ofltclala  and  from  their  local 
communltlaa.  Mayor  Lindsay  has  never  really 
tried  to  anf oroe  freedom  and  order  along  New 
York's  waterfront.  During  the  strike  at  Gen- 
eral Blectrto  in  late  1969  and  early  1970,  local 
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oOlclals  In  Schenectady  actually  pleaded  with 
non-union  workers  to  refrain  from  croaalng 
picket  lines  on  the  grounds  that  such  action 
might  endanger  the  peace. 

That  strike  and  many  others  have  been 
needlessly  prolonged,  moreover,  by  other  priv- 
llegee  that  unions  have  come  to  assume  as  a 
matter  of  ri^t.  With  few  exceptions,  em- 
ployers must  reinstate  strikers  In  their  Jobs 
after  an  Industrial  dispute  U  settled.  What's 
more,  strikers  are  assured  welfare  and  other 
government  support  while  a  plant  stands 
Idle;  and  under  special  railway  legislation 
the  rebellious  brotherhoods  automatically 
draw  unemployment  insurance,  financed  by 
employer  taxes,  while  they  tie  up  the  nation's 
transporation  Industry.  Finally,  it  is  a  little 
foolish  to  decry  the  vicious  bidding  up  of 
costs  In  the  construction  industry  whUe  atQl 
keeping  In  place  the  Davls-Baoon  Act,  which 
requires  contractors  to  pay  going  rates  of 
wages  on  federal  projects,  mimning  the  high- 
est union  rates  In  the  area. 

But  beyond  the  elimination  of  glaring  spe- 
cial privileges,  there  is  also  need.  In  the 
opinion  of  a  growing  number  of  lawyers, 
for  a  searching  reappraisal  of  the  whole 
corpus  of  labor  law.  The  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  this  body  of  law  is  that  it  tends 
to  Insulate  labor  disputes  from  the  normal 
woiklng  of  the  Judicial  system.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914  gave  unions 
large  exemption  from  antitrust  prosecution. 
Under  the  Norris-LaOuardla  Act  of  1932,  they 
were  additionally  made  exempt  from  Injimc- 
tlve  action  by  employers  in  the  federal  co\irt8 
except  In  cases  of  extreme  violence  or  fraud — 
an  Immunity  that  completely  upeet  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  unions  and  corpora- 
tions. Three  years  later,  the  Wagner,  or  Na- 
tional Industrial  Labor  Relations,  Act  com- 
pleted the  process  of  making  unions  the  spe- 
cial ward  of  the  government  and  subsequent 
amendments  have  not  greatly  changed  Its 
impact.  Stripped  of  Its  endless  technicalities, 
exceptions,  and  fine  print — the  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  of  the  legal  profession — the  law 
of  the  land  is  as  follows: 

1)  The  employer  is  forced  to  bargain  col- 
lectively whether  or  not  it  is  to  his  interest 
or  to  the  Inerest  of  his  employeee — a  provi- 
sion that  In  fact  denies  "free"  collective 
bargaining  from  the  employer's  point  of  view. 

2)  A  union  acquires  sole  bttfgalnlng  rights 
in  a  company  or  in  a  plant  or  unit  If  it  ob- 
tains a  bare  51  percent  of  the  votes  of  those 
employed — a  provision  that  reduces  free  «n- 
ployee  choice. 

3)  The  administration  of  labor  law  is  cen- 
tered In  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
with  appeal  to  the  courts  by  Injured  parties 
at  best  limited  and  circumscribed  by  the 
legislation  Itself  and  by  subsequent  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

TRB  NUtB  VnSTTS  CONOSSas 

Ttil3  lopsided  body  of  legislation,  as  one 
lawyer  puts  it,  deflnes  a  system  of  elaborate 
Marquis  of  Queensberry  rules  for  manage- 
ment and  labor,  but  barely  mentions  the 
Interest  of  the  general  public.  The  problem 
is  how  to  reassert  this  Interest,  and  here 
questions  of  procedure  are  almost  aa  Impor- 
tant as  those  of  substance. 

At  the  moment,  the  business  community 
Is  greatly  cheered  by  the  fact  that  the  new 
chairman  of  the  NLRB,  Edward  B.  MUlw,  is 
trying  to  administer  that  agency  with  some 
semblance  of  Impartiality.  But  over  the  years 
the  NLRB  has  been  a  powerful  force  in  con- 
solidating union  privilege.  Indeed,  a  top-level 
legal  study  group  sponsored  by  the  VS. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  concludes  that,  as 
long  as  the  NUtB  calls  the  ahots,  there  Is 
little  chance  that  the  will  of  Congress  can  be 
carried  out.  A  recent  report  of  a  Senate  sub- 
oommittee,  headed  by  Senator  Sam  Ervln  of 
North  Carolina,  goes  further.  It  openly 
charges  that  of  recent  years  the  board  has 
been  guilty  of  "freewheeling  Interpretation  of 
the   sutute."    the    i4>pUeatton    of    "doable 
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standards,"  and  the  "Ignoring  [ot]  plain  tag- 
islatlve  intent." 

Thus  Congress  plainly  Intended  that  rec- 
ognition of  unions  as  bargaining  agenta  for 
the  employeee  of  a  plant  or  unit  be  baaed  on 
secret  elections.  The  board  has  gone  out  of 
its  way  to  aoo^t  "reoognltion"  or  "authori- 
zation" cards  as  a  substitute — cards  that  are 
often  signed  under  threat  and  duress.  In 
Judging  elections,  the  board  has  Insisted  cm 
the  maintenance  of  "laboratory  conditions," 
which  usually  means  that  the  employer  Is 
denied  the  right  to  ^>eak  freely  with  employ- 
ees while  union  organisers  can  use  almost 
any  abusive  langiiage  they  choose.  In  the 
famous  Allls-Cbambera  case,  the  board  sanc- 
tioned not  Just  the  Imposition  of  union  fines 
on  members  who  crossed  picket  lines,  but 
also  the  collection  of  those  fines  in  court. 

Again  and  again,  Congress  has  tried  to 
limit  organizational  picketing  and  use  of  sec- 
ondary boycotts  against  third  parties.  But  in 
the  celebrated  "Philadelphia  Door"  case,  the 
NLRB,  and  finally  the  Supreme  Court,  Judged 
that  carpenters  were  within  their  legitimate 
rights  in  refusing  to  handle  prehung  doors 
manufactured  by  an  outside  coo^MUiy. 

All  this  has  given  Impetus  to  proposals  for 
stripping  the  NLRB  of  its  Judicial  functions 
and  either  turning  these  over  to  a  labor  court 
or  returning  them  to  the  federal  courts.  The 
Idea  of  a  labor  court  (which  the  Heath  gov- 
ernment is  puahlng  In  Qreat  Britain)  looks 
attractive,  but  In  practice  would  probably  be 
subject  to  the  same  kind  of  politicking  that 
has  dogged  the  NLRB.  Transfer  of  labor  dis- 
putes to  the  federal  Judiciary,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  Tower  bill  now  before  Congreas. 
has  much  more  to  be  said  for  it.  The  objec- 
tion that  this  would  overload  the  courts  Is 
not  insurmountable.  Money  now  being  spent 
on  the  NliRB,  running  to  some  938  million 
per  year,  could  be  diverted  Into  strengthening 
the  Judiciary.  Moreover,  Judges  could  appoint 
"q>eclal  masters"  to  sort  out  preliminary 
evldemoe. 

Whatever  their  poUUcal  bias,  district 
Judges  are  more  apt  to  apply  common  sense 
and  o(xnmon-law  prlndplea  to  labor  dla- 
putea  than  is  an  administrative  board.  Free 
access  to  the  courts  for  injunctive  and  other 
relief  would  encourage  both  employees  and 
employers  to  stand  up  for  their  rt^ts.  And 
aa  trial  by  Judge  and  Jury  became  routine 
in  the  case  of  "unf  ah:  labor  praetlcee,"  society 
might  earn  an  extra  dividend.  The  haplasi 
commuter,  the  small  fLnn  denied  Ita  steel  or 
ooi^>er  by  a  nationwide  strike,  the  store  owner 
sufferelng  loss  as  the  result  of  wildcat  shut- 
down, would  be  given  a  forum,  now  denied 
them,  for  teaUng  their  claims  for  damagea. 
Naderism,  whioh  today  operates  against  cor- 
porations, ml^t  begin  to  make  life  equally 
uncomfortable  for  the  grandees  of  orgsjiized 
labor. 

TR>  cass  lOB  voLiTirraaiBic 

But  while  restoration  of  Judicial  process  to 
labor  affairs  would  be  the  first  step  In  re- 
straining union  excesses,  it  would  be  only 
that.  For  the  substantive  law  as  it  stands 
glvea  unions  power  that  no  private  associa- 
tion should  have.  This  is  moet  clearly  seen 
in  the  coercion  they  can  exercise  over  work- 
ers themselves.  The  great  promise  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947  was  Its  stress  on 
freedom  of  choice  for  employees — freedom  to 
Join  or  not  to  join  unions,  and  freedom  to 
engage  or  not  to  engage  in  union  activltlSB. 
xmfortunately  this  principle  of  voluntarism 
was  never  carried  throtigh  to  its  eonclnsion. 
Under  the  law  unions  can  force  employers  to 
sign  unlon-ahop  oontzacts,  which  make  work- 
ers pay  union  duea  as  the  price  of  employ- 
ment (unleae  such  contracts  are  spedfloally 
prohibited  by  the  statae) .  And  in  effect  the 
old  closed  ahop  persists  In  the  building  tradee 
and  In  the  maritime  unions  through  union 
oontrcd  over  hiring  halls. 

Sua  oompulaory  unionism  has  always 
been  moraUy  offensive  in  a  tree  eoctety.  and 
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Indeed  ralees  oonstltutloiua  lasuea  that  are 
now  being  tested  In  the  oourte.  Tbus  grape 
ploken  In  California  have  brought  suit 
against  Cesar  Cbevez  and  various  grape 
growers,  charging  tb»t  their  constitutional 
rights  are  violated  by  contracts  that  not  only 
force  them  to  pay  union  dues  but  also,  in 
effect,  make  them  subject  to  the  arbltary 
dictates  of  Chavez'  United  Farm  Workers. 
Similar  suits  have  been  filed  by  Michigan 
schoolteachers,  and  more  recently  by  William 
F.  Buckley,  editor  of  National  RetHtto,  against 
the  American  Federation  of  Television  and 
Radio  Artists.  These  suits  may  In  time  bear 
fruit,  but  meanwhile  organized  labor  keeps 
preeslng  for  the  extension  of  compulsion  into 
new  fields — witness  the  attempt  last  year 
to  Impose  it  on  postal  workers,  and  the  cur- 
rent drive  to  Impose  it  on  the  nation's  farm 
workers. 

Congress  never  should  have  tolerated 
compulsion.  What  Is  needed  is  a  small  but 
all-important  technical  change  in  the  fed- 
eral labor  law  that  would  make  member- 
ship in  unions  voluntary,  as  nineteen 
states  have  done  through  so-called  rlght- 
to-work  laws.  What  is  additionally  needed 
is  legislation  that  would  make  hiring  halls 
Independent  of  union  control.  In  effect, 
they  should  be  turned  Into  true  employ- 
ment agencies  and  run  like  any  other 
business  enterprise. 

The  standard  argument  of  union  lead- 
ers against  such  reform  is  that,  unless 
union  membership  is  compulsory,  those 
who  do  not  Join  up  will  get  a  "free  ride" 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  do.  But  this 
simply  raises  the  deeper  question  as  to 
whether  a  union  shouJd  have  exclusive 
bargaining  rights  for  all  members  of  a 
plant  or  unit,  once  it  commands  a  bare 
majority.  The  51  percent  rule  was,  in  fact, 
organized  labor's  first  and  greatest  "free 
ride,"  and  it  is  a  privilege  that  unions 
have  zealoiisly  defended  over  the  years. 
Eliminate  that  privilege  and  much  talk 
about  the  need  for  compulsory  unionism 
would  evaporate  into  thin  air.  Unions 
would  bargain  only  for  those  who  freely 
chose  to  sign  up;  other  workers  would 
take  care  of  their  own  interests. 

This  might  in  some  cases  be  inconven- 
ient for  management,  and  a  good  many 
employers  would  be  exposed  to  getting  rid 
of  the  51  percent  rule  on  the  ground  that 
this  would  "Balkanlze"  collective  bargain- 
ing. Yet  if  our  purpose  is  to  make  unions 
voluntary  associations,  that  rule  is  really 
an  anomaly.  Rescindment  of  the  rule  is 
one  of  the  two  great  reserve  powers  that 
government  has  at  its  disposal  to  make 
unionism  earn  Its  way  in  our  society. 

THS  "BIOOODIC  PKSSnfCS" 

The  other  reserve  power  is  the  ^>pllcatlon 
ot  the  antitrust  laws,  from  which  unions  are 
now  exempted  unless  they  have  connived 
with  onployers  to  restrain  trade  or  monopo- 
lize markets.  Even  under  this  limitation, 
antitrust  causes  unions  more  trouble  than  Ls 
commonly  supposed.  In  the  famous  Pen- 
nington case  of  1966,  invcdving  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
a  union  is  subject  to  antitrust  if  it  makes 
an  agreement  wtlh  an  employer  to  impose 
on  competitors  a  wage  scale  that  will  tend  to 
drive  those  competitors  out  of  business.  In 
Uay  of  this  year  the  Supreme  Court  in  effect 
resiBrmed  this  stand  by  allowing  a  17,200.000 
Judgment  against  the  Mine  Workers  and 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  Treble  damage  sulU 
of  this  kind  may  well  give  pause  to  union 
officials  in  other  Industries.  They  are  a 
healthy  reminder  that  the  Sherman  Act, 
even  though  muzzled  by  subsequent  labor 
leglslaUon,  stUl  has  bite  in  it. 

The  broader  quesUon  is  whether  to  re- 
move the  muzzle  and  thus  make  unions  sub- 
ject to  antitrust  prosecuUon  even  where  they 
do  not  conspire  with  employers.  Organized 
labor  has  long  claimed  that  such  sweeping 
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reform  would,  in  effect,  "wh  unions  en- 
tirely, slnoe  by  Its  very  nature  a  union  seeks 
to  mooopoUae  the  suj^ly  of  labor  in  a  given 
firm  or  industry.  While  this  argument  is 
obviously  self-serving,  it  finds  support 
among  some  close  and  dlslntweeted  students 
of  the  law. 

Other  experts  flaUy  disagree.  What  counts 
in  their  view  is  the  degree  of  "market 
power"  that  a  bxisinees  or  a  \inlon  exercises. 
A  union  confined  to  the  limits  ol  one  com- 
pany exercises  no  more  market  power  than 
the  employer  who  does  the  hiring.  It  is  when 
a  union  reaches  out  to  dominate  a  whole 
industry  that  it  becomes  truly  monopolistic. 
This  is  true  whether  the  union  chooses  to 
negotiate  with,  and  close  down,  a  whole 
Industry,  as  in  steel,  or  whether  it  employs 
the  U.A.W.  tactics  of  picking  off  employers 
one  by  one — striking  Oeneral  Motors,  tar 
Instance,  until  it  comes  to  terms,  and  then 
ttumlng  to  Ford  and  Chrysler.  Excessive 
market  power  of  this  kind  was  what  the 
Sherman  Act  was  supposed  to  curb  in  the 
case  of  business.  The  American  public  needs 
the  benefit  of  the  act,  or  parallel  new  legis- 
lation, in  the  case  of  big  labor. 

Admittedly,  definition  of  permissible  mar- 
ket power  presents  difficulties.  Yet  the  anti- 
trust approach  to  unionism  deserves  far  more 
exploration  than  it  is  getting.  As  Harvard's 
great  economist,  Edward  A.  Chamberlln.  put 
it  some  years  ago:  When  one  thinks  of  the 
vast  literature  of  industrial  concentration, 
including  legal  hairsplitting  as  to  the  per- 
centage control  necessary  to  constitute  mo- 
nopoly power  of  an  industry,  it  is  truly  amaz- 
ing that  the  existence  of  precisely  the  same 
economic  problems  in  the  labor  field  has  gone 
virtually  unnoticed." 

Today  an  increasing  number  of  people  are 
noticing  the  fantastic  effects  of  union  mo- 
nopolies, and  it  should  not  be  beyond  the 
wits  of  good  lawyers  to  apply  to  labor  affairs 
what  has  been  called  the  "brooding  presence" 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  For  if  paralyzing  the 
transportation  system  of  a  nation,  or  closing 
down  construction  in  whole  cities,  is  not 
restraint  of  trade  and  monopolization,  then 
those  terms  have  lost  all  Intelligible  meaning. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  SOCTTTT? 

The  one  sure  conclusion  is  that  we  should 
not  allow  the  labor  problem  to  drift,  or  be 
defiected  from  facing  it  on  the  ground  that 
reform  is  a  threat  to  free  collective  bargain- 
ing. For  today  collective  bargaining  is  usually 
neither  free  nor  bargaining  in  any  meaning- 
ful sense  of  the  word.  It  is  all  too  often  a 
holdup — a  holdup  made  more  ominous  as 
unions  in  the  public  sector  of  the  economy 
emiilate  the  demands  and  the  tactics  of  their 
counterparts  in  private  Industry. 

While  the  problems  of  the  two  sectors  are 
In  some  ways  different,  the  fundamental 
choice  Ls  the  same:  what  kind  of  society  do 
we  want?  In  any  political  order  worthy  of 
the  name  there  must  be  a  final  reservoir  of 
coercive  power  if  law  and  order  are  to  be 
maintained.  That  power  prc^ierly  belongs  to 
government  alone.  It  must  not  be  farmed  out 
to  private  parties,  whether  these  be  unions, 
corporations,  or  mobs  in  the  street.  For  as 
that  happens,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  democratic  process  itself  breaks 
down,  and  the  government  finds  itself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  very  "syndicates"  that  it  has 
helped  create. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  labor  syndicates 
are  already  so  powerful  that  even  minor  re- 
forms are  impossible.  And  in  view  of  labor's 
grip  on  Congress  and  on  state  legislatxires, 
this  may  be  true  on  the  short  term.  On  the 
longer  t«7n  the  prospect  is  less  discouraging. 
After  all,  organized  labor  represents  only 
about  26  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  working 
force,  and  that  percentage  has  been  dsdin- 
Ing.  There  are  apparently  limits  to  the  lun 
of  unionism  and  what  it  has  to  offer. 

Two  further  developments  are  important. 
One  Is  that  the  public  is  increasingly  dis- 
trustful of  and  fed  up  with  union  practices. 
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The  other  is  that  unionism  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered even  by  liberals  as  representative  of 
some  great  cause,  as  was  true  not  so  many 
years  ago.  In  the  new  climate  unions  can  be 
Judged  on  their  merits.  The  good  that  they 
could  do,  if  purged  of  their  coercive  power, 
can  be  recognized.  The  wrongs  they  now 
Impose  on  society  can  be  mitigated. 


WHAT  IS  A  POLICEMAN? 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  a  small  segment  of  our  society  con- 
tinues to  criticize  the  police  officer  with 
cries  of  inefficiency  and  brutality,  it  Is 
refreshing  to  hear  from  individuals  who 
support  the  men  who  risk  their  lives  in 
our  behalf  dally.  Tlie  following  article 
was  written  by  Ralph  T.  Holliyan  of 
Mount  Olive.  Ala.,  and  awjeared  in  the 
August  2  edition  of  the  Birmingham 
News.  I  trust  this  will  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  my  colleagues.  It  follows: 
(From  the  Birmingham  News.  Aug.  a,  1971] 
What  Is  a  Policeman? 

What  is  the  motivating  factor  that  makes 
a  man  want  to  become  a  policeman?  For  dif- 
ferent individuals  who  make  up  a  minority 
there  are  varied  reasons.  To  one  it  would  be 
for  the  reason  of  authority,  to  another  it  may 
be  for  prestige,  to  another  it  may  be  for  the 
excitement  that  the  Job  entaUs,  an  to  an- 
other maybe  publicity,  but  to  the  majority 
of  police  officers  it  is  a  deep  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility to  his  coimtry  and  his  people  that 
makes  him  get  involved  by  pinning  on  the 
badge  of  courage,  and  also  the  oath  of  his 
ofllce  that  he  takes  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  will  faithfully, 
honestly  and  fearlessly  discharge  the  duties 
that  he  is  assigned.  By  doing  so  he  knows  that 
he  is  having  a  part  in  moulding  our  futiure 
for  tomorrow  and  maintaining  the  greatest 
privilege  that  we  are  blessed  with  today,  and 
that  is  the  privilege  of  living  under  the  Amer- 
ican Flag,  which  was  laid  down  so  many  years 
ago  by  the  blood,  sweat  and  tears  of  our  fore- 
fathers. These  men  made  it  possible  for  us 
today  to  enjoy  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

A  policeman  knows  how  freedom  was  won 
and  he  knows  what  he  must  do  in  order  to 
always  enjoy  the  same,  so  he  continues  with 
his  endless  pxirsuit  toward  crime  prevention 
and  criminal  apprehension  with  little  thanks, 
but  having  the  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
he  is  doing  what  must  be  done. 

A  police  ofllcer  is  an  individual  with  feel- 
ings and  emotions  Just  like  you  and  I.  He 
Is  a  father  whose  family  worries  about  him 
when  he  falls  to  come  home  on  time.  Re  Is 
some  mother's  son  that  she  is  proud  of 
and  concerned  for  his  welfare.  He  is  the 
manager  of  hU  Neighborhood  LitUe  League 
Baseball  Team  and  he  takes  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  kids  around  him.  He  has  the  foresight  to 
realize  that  his  children's  happiness  and 
others'  as  weU,  is  dependent  upon  him  to 
get  the  Job  done.  This  burden  of  responsibUl- 
ty  weighs  heavily  upon  his  shoulders  and 
his  task  is  clear. 

The  poUceman  is  a  special  individual  who 
does  his  duty  without  complaint.  He  is  one 
who  hears  the  cry  of  the  oppre88e<f  and 
rushes  In  to  give  aid  and  asslsUnce.  He  also 
sees  the  pain  of  hunger  as  it  rsfiects  on 
the  face  of  some  small  child.  He  knows  hap- 
piness by  seeing  the  eyes  of  a  ohUd  light  up 
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in  laughtsr  by  knowing  that  he  cares.  A 
policeman  also  partols  our  streets  and  high- 
ways and  enters  the  dark  buildings  at  night 
and  lets  the  felon  have  the  first  shot.  He 
also  sees  the  face  of  the  aged  and  how  they 
seem  to  express  their  gratitude  that  he  is 
there.  He  sees  the  face  of  the  murderer,  and 
the  rapist,  and  the  thief,  and  quickly  meets 
the  challenge  to  protect  ova  society  from 
criminals  such  as  these. 

He  and  200,000  other  Americans  have 
chosen  to  walk  forward  in  the  defense  of  our 
safety  and  privileges.  Why  does  he  do  this? 
It's  simple.  He  is  an  American  with  the 
pride  and  integrity  and  guts  that  it  takes  to 
get  the  Job  done. 

In  knowing  a  policeman  as  the  courageous 
man  that  he  is,  still  the  public  outcry  is 
"police  brutality"  because  they  happen  to  see 
a  man  in  c\istody  with  a  little  blood  on  his 
face.  The  part  they  didn't  see  was  when  he 
committed  his  crime  of  violence  and  resisted 
arrest  when  approached  by  officers.  They 
dldnt  see  the  bruises  that  were  covered  by 
the  ofDoer's  clothes — the  bruises  he  received 
from  the  attacker.  And  the  part  they  didn't 
bear  was  the  part  where  the  officer  com- 
plained because  he  didn't!  To  him  it  was  a 
Job  and  was  up  to  him  to  see  that  it  was 
done.  The  ones  who  do  the  complaining  don't 
realize  that  this  same  policeman,  regardless 
of  their  bitterness,  would  rush  to  their  aid 
and  lay  down  his  life  for  their  protection, 
regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed. 

To  imderstand  this,  the  public  must  be 
Informed  and  look  in  the  right  perspective; 
then  if  and  when  they  do,  the  policeman  wlU 
be  given  the  respect  that  he  so  Justly  de- 
serves, because  this  he  has  so  honorably 
earned. 

Somewhere,  some  cold,  dark  night,  a 
citizen  will  need  help  and  a  policeman  will 
answer  the  call.  Just  like  they  do  24  hours 
a  day  all  over  the  nation.  Why?  Because  he 
chose  to  carry  the  torch  of  freedom.  And 
hold  it  high  so  the  offenders  of  Justice  could 
see  that  he  stands  determined  in  their  de- 
fiance. He  is  a  policeman  I 
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not  guard  the  city,  they  labor  in  vain  who 
build  it"  This  scriptural  quotation  cap- 
tures the  deep  faith  of  Father  Gaul;  mo- 
tivated by  this  commitment,  indeed,  his 
labors  will  not  be  in  vain. 

The  motto  of  the  Jesuit  order  ad  ma- 
jorem  del  gloriam,  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God.  is  certainly  evidenced  in  the  life 
of  Father  Gaul.  Never  satisfied  with  the 
mediocre,  he  strives  for  the  Ignatian 
Magls,  of  always  striving  for  better  in 
every  effort  he  makes.  The  thousands  of 
people  to  whom  he  has  ministered  mani- 
fest his  earnest  striving  for  perfection 
and  Gospel  EUid  to  share  himself  with  all 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  honor  Father  Richard 
T.  Gaul,  S.J..  and  pay  special  tribute  to 
him  on  the  occasion  of  his  celebration  of 
50  years  as  a  Jesuit.  His  guidance, 
strength,  and  inspiration  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  all  who  know  and  respect  him. 
In  the  favorite  greeting  among  Jesuits, 
may  he  continue  his  dedicated  service 
Ad  Multos  Annos,  for  many  years  to 
come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND 
RICHARD  T.  GAUL,  SJ. 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

OF  TKXA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  a  man  who  has 
distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of 
his  fellow  man  for  his  entire  life,  the 
Reverend  Richard  T.  Gaul.  S.J.  This  out- 
standing Jesuit  priest  will  celebrate  50 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  Order 
on  August  15,  1971.This  is  truly  a  golden 
Jubilee  which  marks  a  half  century  of 
service. 

Father  Gaul's  entire  life  as  a  Jesuit 
can  only  be  defined  in  terms  of  service. 
Most  of  his  priestly  life  has  been  spent 
in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  where  the  great  testi- 
monial to  his  life  is  the  literally  thou- 
sands of  people  of  all  creeds  that  he  has 
helped.  This  outstanding  priest  has  al- 
ways been  with  his  people,  visiting,  con- 
soling, encouraging,  and  helping.  He  is 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  value  the 
human  person  as  a  creation  of  God. 

Many  of  the  Members  may  remember 
that  at  my  invitation  Father  Gaul  read 
the  prayer  at  the  opening  of  the  day  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  October 
14,  1969.  The  prayer  opened  with  a  quo- 
tation from  the  pealms,  "If  the  Lord  does 


ANCHER  NELSEN  INTRODUCES 
RURAL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OP  1971 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
State  of  Minnesota  is  considered  to  offer 
one  of  the  best  opportunities  in  the  Na- 
tion for  people  to  find  the  "good  life" 
and  yet.  the  State  of  Minnesota  grew  at 
at  a  rate  below  the  national  average  in 
the  past  10  years. 

The  major  metropolitan  su'eas  grew 
rapidly,  as  did  those  in  almost  every 
other  State  in  the  Nation,  but  many 
rural  areas  in  the  State  lost  population 
and  many  grew  at  very  low  rates.  The 
reasons  for  this  slow  growth  are  numer- 
ous, but  the  greatest  is  the  lack  of  good 
jobs  in  rural  America. 

In  a  recent  poll,  It  was  disclosed  that 
56  percent  of  all  Americsms  would  prefer 
to  live  in  rural  areas.  This  contrasts  with 
the  fact  that  over  60  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans live  in  urban  or  suburban  areas. 
Clearly,  this  population  imbalance  is  de- 
veloping contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  citizens. 

Todsiy.  I  am  proposing  a  bill  which 
would  provide  needed  incentives  to  in- 
dustry to  develop  in  rural  America. 

The  need  for  our  economy  is  not  to 
shift  jobs  from  cities  to  rural  America, 
but  to  encourage  balanced  economic 
growth  by  the  creation  of  new  jobs  in 
the  countryside. 

Pew  people  realize  that  with  less  than 
one-third  of  the  population,  rural 
America  has  half  the  poverty.  Rural 
America  1ms,  for  example,  less  than  one- 
third  the  housing  units,  but  almost  60 
percent  of  the  dilapidated  housing  in  the 
Nation.  Over  80  percent  of  the  housing 
units  in  America  without  piped  water 
are  located  in  rural  areas. 

Because  more  and  more  farmers  are 
leaving  the  land  and  others  find  it  neces- 
sary to  obtain  outside  income.  Jobs  in 
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rural  America  are  of  vital  importance.  I 
believe  that  with  the  relatively  inexpen- 
sive incentives  provided  in  my  bill,  more 
and  more  Jobs  will  beccane  available. 

My  bill  would  give  aid  to  development 
in  counties  that  Ue  away  from  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas,  and  from 
population  centers  of  50,000  or  more.  In 
addition,  one  requirement  would  be  that 
15  percent  or  more  of  the  population  have 
incomes  below  $3,000. 

To  receive  an  investment  tax  credit  on 
machinery,  equipment,  land,  and  build- 
ings, accelerated  depreciation  rates  and 
a  tax  deduction  for  on-the-job  training. 
a  new  business  would  have  to  create  at 
least  10  new  jobs  end  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  original  working  force  would  have 
to  be  residents  of  the  area. 

Finally,  retail  and  service  enterprises 
which  might  be  competitive  with  local 
establishments  would  not  be  eligible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
100  new  jobs  in  a  small  town  in  rural 
America  would  mean  a  population  in- 
crease of  296  people.  There  would  be  112 
new  households,  174  additional  workers 
employed,  and  four  more  retail  establish- 
ments. In  tenns  of  dollars  and  cents,  it 
means  $596,000  in  added  personal  in- 
come, $360,000  in  annual  retail  sales,  and 
$270,000  more  in  bank  deposits. 

I  h(H>e  Congress  will  act  soon  on  my 
bill  or  a  similar  measure  that  will  breathe 
new  hope  into  rural  America,  take  im- 
needed  ix>pulation  pressure  off  our  major 
cities,  and  provide  opportunities  for  mil- 
lions of  U.S.  citizens  to  find  the  economic 
security  and  the  "good  life"  they  want  in 
coimtryside  America. 


f 


LOCAL  SERVICE  AIRLINE  SUBSIDIES 


HON.  JAMES  D.  (MIKE)  McKEVITT 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  econ- 
omy of  many  small  communities  in 
the  West  is  tied  closely  to  the  airline 
service  provided  by  local  service  carriers. 
These  carriers  are  willing  to  provide  as 
much  service  to  subsidy  eligible  com- 
munities as  the  Congress  and  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  will  pay  for.  At  the 
moment,  many  of  these  carriers  are 
undersubsidized  and  there  ts  little  doubt 
that  supplemental  funds  are  needed. 

The  Western  Governors,  who  met  in 
conference  on  July  15  at  Jackson,  Wyo., 
recognized  the  problem  and  iMissed  the 
following  resolution  which  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

RssoLtmoN  Passed  bt  Westehn  GovntNoas' 

CONFERKNCK LOCAL    SERVICE    AUU^INX    SUB- 

KTTirgg 

Whereas  the  economic  development  of 
many  small  ootnmunlties  located  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  and  the 
movement  of  goods  and  people  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  air  service  provided  by 
local  service  airlines;  and 

Whereas  thin  local  air  serrloe  is  in  many 
instances  the  only  form  of  public  transporta- 
tion available  to  many  conunimities  which 
are  isolated;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  a  sound  na- 
tional air  transportation  system  is  consistent 
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with  ova  objectlTM.  we  napteUvUy  urge  the 
AdmlnUtratlon,  the  Congresi  «nd  the  CItU 
Aeronautics  Board  to  a{>proprlate  suffldeiit 
public  serrtce  revenue  paymanta  for  theae 
carriera  to  pay  them  fairly  for  aerrloa  ran* 
dered  to  theae  oonununltles  oonaUtent  with 
the  Intent  and  promise  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  The  suspension  of  air  serrlee 
or  any  reductions  In  schedules  would  work  a 
severe  economic  hardship  on  the  western 
communities.  It  Is  clearly  evident  the  flnan- 
daily  troubled  local  service  alrUnee  oaonot 
continue  to  serve  the  small  oommuoltles  at 
a  loss :  Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  1971  Annual  Iteetlng  of 
the  Western  Qovernors'  Conference  at  Jack- 
son Hole,  Wyoming  that  our  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  service  to  the  subeldy-ellglble 
communities  of  the  western  states  ha  ax- 
preased  by  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  President  Richard  M.  NUon,  the 
Honorable  Secor  Browne,  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  our  Congraa- 
slonal  delegations. 
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DRAFT  REGISTRATION  AND  REQIS- 
TRATION  FOR  VOTTNO  IN  FED- 
ERAL ELECTIONS 
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OREGON  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or  oBccoiT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Blr.  Speaker,  the 
Oregon  Legislature  has  recently  taken 
significant  actions  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  our  State's  environ- 
ment. These  bold  measures,  along  with 
a  decision  by  the  people  themselves  to 
prevent  hazardous  and  unnecessary  in- 
trusions along  our  scenic  rivers,  have 
reinforced  the  position  of  'iur  State  as 
a  leader  in  the  fight  to  save  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  New  York  Times  on  August  4  dted 
the  Oregon  efforts  in  the  following 
editorial  which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  4, 1971 J 

Tsx  OaaccN  Envhonmkkt 
The  Oregon  Legislature  recently  passed  a 
set  of  bold  new  laws  designed  to  help  protect 
and   enhance  that  state's  unique  environ- 
mental quality. 

These  measures  Include  the  nation's  first 
mandatory  beverage-conuiner  deposit  legls- 
laUon  to  help  reduce  the  staggering  prob- 
lem of  llttw,  a  property-tax  advantage  for 
land  devoted  to  outdoor  recreation  rather 
than  real-estate  subdivision;  and  rigid  rules 
governing  the  location  of  nuclear  power 
plant).  The  Legislature  has  also  directed  that 
more  than  3.000  bUlboards  be  removed  in  an 
aggressive  campaign  against  roadside  blight: 
that  the  state's  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  be  given  authority  ov*  pol- 
luUon  control  of  motor  vehicle  emlselons; 
and— In  a  surprising  and  refreahlng  victory 
over  the  highway  lobby— that  »1.3  mllUon 
in  aUte  highway  funds  be  used  few  con- 
struction of  hiking  and  bicycling  trails 
throughout  the  state. 

This  Impressive  record  of  the  Legislature 
follows  an  earlier  unprecedented  deciaion  by 
the  voters  themselves,  approving  a  special 
petition  to  protect  600  miles  of  Oregon's  un- 
spoiled scenic  rivers  from  construction  of 
«Ums.  highways,  and  industrial  and  other 
commercial  developments. 

Oregon's  hardening  attitude  toward  the 
hazards  of  environmental  deterioration  was 
wryly  summed  up  by  Gov.  Tom  UcCaU  when 
,  he  said:  "Come  and  vUlt  lu  again  and 
again.  But  for  haavan's  saka.  don't  ooom  here 
to  live." 


HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  loaaotTBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESBNTATIVXB 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  identical  to  a 
measure  offered  in  the  other  body  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  EAGLrroN).  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  the  bill,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

HH.  10466 
A  bill  to  amend  the  MlUtaxy  Selective  Act  of 
1967  to  provide  that  a  person  who  registers 
under  such   Act  may   be  simultaneously 
registered  for  voting  In  Federal  elections 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattvet    of    the    United    Statea    of 
America   in    Congress    assembled.   That   the 
Military  Selective  Service   Act  of   1967    (60 
App.  U.S.C.  460  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"BxanraATioN  roa  vomvo  n*  mBui. 

BXCnONS 

"Sac.  22.  (a)  Except  aa  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section — 

"(1)  At  the  time  any  parson  reglBters  wltli 
the  Selective  Servioe  Sjatam  ptBaoant  to 
section  3  of  this  Act  be  shall  be  Informed 
of  his  right  to  be  raglstwed  at  the  same  time 
for  voting  in  all  Federti  eleotkna  held  in  the 
State  in  which  such  person  Is  being  reglatered 
for  purjMees  of  this  Act.  Peasoos  who  elect 
to  register  for  voting  In  Federal  elections 
under  this  section  shall  be  so  registered  In 
aocordanoe  with  such  procedures  aa  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  President  If  such  paraona 
are  otherwise  qualified  to  register  for  voting 
in  Federal  elections  in  the  State  In  which 
they  are  being  registered  for  s^eoUve  serv- 
ice purposes. 

"(2)  Under  such  regulations  aa  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  the  Director  shall  tur- 
nlsh  to  the  appropriate  election  ofllclals  of 
any  State  all  necessary  and  appropriate  In- 
formation regarding  persons  registered 
under  this  section  for  voting  in  Federal 
elections  held  In  such  State.  On  and  after 
the  time  such  information  has  been  so  fur- 
nished to  the  approprUte  election  officials 
of  any  State  in  the  case  of  any  person,  such 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  met  all  the 
requirements  for  registration  for  voting  in 
Federal  elections  held  In  such  State.  Any 
such  registration  for  voting  shall  continue 
In  effect  for  the  same  period  of  time  It 
would  have  been  In  effect  had  such  person 
registered  under  the  applicable  State  law. 

"(3)  Registration  under  this  section  of 
any  person  for  voting  In  Federal  elections 
held  In  any  State  shall  constitute  valid 
registration  for  voting  In  elections  held  m 
such  SUte  other  than  Federal  elections 
whenever  the  laws  of  such  SUte  so  provide. 
"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  Inapplicable  with  respect  to  persons 
registering  under  section  3  of  this  Act  in 
any  State  if  the  Oovemor  of  such  State 
notifies  the  Director  in  writing  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  that  such  State  does  not  deaixa  to 
have  the  registration  provisions  of  this  Act 
for  voting  m  Federal  elections  apply  in  such 
State. 

"(c)  The  President  is  authorised  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section  (1)  the  term 
'SUte'  includes  the  District  of  Crtumbla  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  and  (2) 
the  term  'Federal  election'  means  any  gen- 


eral. ^Mclal.  or  primary  election  hMd  solely 
or  in  part  for  the  purpoaa  of  electing  or 
aalaeting  any  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Preeldent.  Vice  President,  prealdential 
dector.  Member  of  the  SenaU,  or  Member 
or  Delegate  to  the  House  at  Repreaentativaa." 

In  passing  legislation  last  year  to  give 
18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote.  Congress 
acted  in  large  part  to  provide  a  voice 
for  the  many  young  men  between  18  and 
21  who  are  caUed  upon  to  risk  their  Uvea 
for  our  country. 

Each  year  some  2  million  18-year-olds 
register  for  the  draft,  a  draft  which  could 
force  them  to  engage  in  war.  And,  since 
1961  more  than  21.000  young  men  be- 
tween 18  and  21  have  died  in  Vietnam 
combat.  This  age  group  accoimts  for  ap- 
proximately 47  percent  of  American 
servicemen  who  have  died  in  battle  in 
Vietnam. 

Currently  the  Department  of  Defense, 
in  accordance  with  the  1955  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act,  is  attempting  to  as- 
sist young  servicemen  in  voting  through 
Federal  postcards.  That  system  has  not 
been  quite  successful  in  terms  of  partici- 
pation in  many  instances  because  we 
have  a  diversity  of  registration  require- 
ments among  the  50  States. 

This  bill  would  help  18-year-olds,  in 
particular,  work  through  the  system, 
and  would  also  help  the  smaller  number 
of  18-year-olds  who  will  eventually  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  to  exercise  thdr 
right  to  vote. 

This  bill  allows  the  registrant  to 
register  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  at 
the  same  time  that  he  registers  for  the 
draft,  unless  the  Governor  of  a  given 
State  writes  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  within  30  days  of  enactment,  re- 
questing that  his  State  not  participate  In 
the  program. 

The  measure  would  give  any  State, 
through  the  exercise  of  the  Governor's 
option,  the  right  not  to  participate  in  the 
process  of  permitting  a  draft  registrant 
at  the  time  of  his  18th  birthday  to  regis- 
ter simultaneously  at  the  draft  board  for 
the  draft  and  also  to  register  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections — and  Federal  only. 

The  measure  goes  on  to  provide  that 
this  system  can  be  used  in  a  State  elec- 
tion, if  the  State  legislature  of  a  given 
State,  through  affirmative  action  in  that 
State,  asks  that  the  procedure  be  applied. 

In  summary,  this  measure  would  make 
it  convenient  and  expeditious  for  one 
who  is  registering  for  the  draft  to,  at  the 
same  time,  exercise  his  franchise  to  vote 
In  Federal  elections. 

I  urge  the  careful  consideration  of  this 
bill  and  shaU  hope  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  Join  in  this  effort  to  increase  vot- 
ing participation. 


CLEAN  WATER  FOR  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  AXjksmjL 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  BBQICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue 
of  clean  water  is  vital  to  all  Americans, 
but  especially  to  Alaskans.  Too  many 
communities  In  my  State  are  simply  too 
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small  and  too  poor  to  transport,  purify, 
and  distribute  clean  water  among  their 
residents. 

Gov.  William  A.  Egan,  of  Alaska, 
in  recognition  of  this  problem,  has  pro- 
claimed the  week  August  8  to  August  14, 
Better  Water  for  Alaska  Week.  The  proc- 
lamation follows: 

PBOCLAMATION — BXTTEK  WaRB  FOB 

Alaska  Wexk 

The  residents  of  the  sUte  of  Alaska  are 
dependent  for  their  health,  comfort,  and 
standard  of  living  upon  an  abundant  supply 
of  safe,  high-quality  water. 

The  economic  growth  and  the  vital  con- 
tributions of  Industry  to  the  SUte  and  lu 
people  are  dependent  upon  the  continuing 
supply  of  such  water. 

The  American  Water  Works  Association, 
which  Is  dedicated  to  advancing  the  knowl- 
edge of  design,  operation,  and  management 
of  water  utilities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  has  designated  the  week 
of  August  8  to  August  14  as  the  period  dur- 
ing which  special  attention  should  be  focused 
on  the  water  utilities  so  that  people  are  made 
aware  of  their  needs  and  the  tasks  which 
face  them  in  the  future. 

The  goal  of  water  utUltles  U  to  provide 
better  water  for  everyone — all  the  water  peo- 
ple need  when  and  where  they  need  it. 

Therefore,  I,  WUllam  A.  Egan,  Governor  of 
Alaska,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of 
August  8  to  August  14,  1971,  as  Better  Water 
for  Alaska  Week  and  sincerely  lu'ge  all  cltl- 
sens  to  Join  me  in  gaining  a  wider  under- 
standing of  the  contributions,  the  services, 
and  the  future  goals  of  the  water  supply  in- 
dustry and.  In  particular,  of  the  utilities 
which  bring  us  this  vital  resource. 

Dated  this  27th  day  of  July,  1971. 

WnxiAM  A.  EoAN,  Governor. 
H.  A.  BoRUHu,  Lieutenant  Governor. 


MARINE  MAMMAL  PROTECTION 
ACT  OP  1971 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAiiroBjfiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  S.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  Introducing  today  HJEl. 
10420,  a  bill  entitled  "The  Marine  Mam- 
mal Protection  Act  of  1971,"  as  an  effort 
to  provide  a  new  dimension  to  the  con- 
troversy that  has  arisen  in  recent  months 
as  to  the  best  method  of  protecting  the 
marine  mammals  of  the  world. 

Legislation  has  already  been  intro- 
duced to  provide  one  kind  of  protection 
by  imposing  a  flat  ban  against  the  killing 
of  these  animals.  The  conservation  com- 
munity is  by  no  means  united  as  to  the 
desirability  of  pursuing  such  an  absolute 
tactic. 

I  include  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
a  communication  from  representatives  of 
15  conservation  organizations  urging 
that  no  absolute  ban  be  Imposed: 

,      „  .  SVKM  18.  1971. 

To  aU  Members  of  the  House  und  SmaU: 

An  orgaalaad  preas  and  tolavlston  cam- 
paign Is  underway  to  aoUolt  aiq>port  tat  ban- 
Qlng  the  taking  of  oartain  maitaa  iw«mm«i^ 
Bouse  and  Sanata  bOla  to  »««ft»«pnih  thla 
are  HJl.  86S4.  8.  ISIS,  and  otbara. 

The  underalgnad  national  ooosarTattan  or- 
Kanlaatlona  baUara  auoh  a  step  would  latar> 
fere  with  the  naadad  aolentlllfl  managemant 
of  theae  IntaraaUng  and  valuaUa  fc««Hn»^« 
Some  of  theae  highly  migratory  «»»«™»it  «»« 
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ba  managed  only  through  International 
agreements.  Others  come  under  the  various 
Jurisdictions  of  federal  and  sUte  government. 
Total  protection,  as  la  being  urged,  would 
halt  a  number  of  management  programs, 
some  of  which  have  been  remarkably  success- 
ful. The  application  of  science,  not  emotion, 
has  brought  back  the  fur  seal  and  the  sea 
otter  from  the  shadows  of  extinction  to  their 
thriving  and  productive  population  levels  of 
today. 

Total  protection  also  would  make  it  im- 
posalble  to  manage  any  population  of  marine 
mammnlB  even  though,  under  future  circum- 
stances, a  culling  may  be  desirable  in  the  in- 
terest of  man  or  to  reduce  local  overpopula- 
tions that  usiially  are  detrimental  to  the 
q>ecles  Itself.  In  some  cases,  protection  also 
would  eliminate  urgently  needed  sources  of 
income  to  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  and  Indians  and 
revenue  for  sUte  and  federal  treasuries,  as 
weU. 

We  brieve  that  adoption  of  such  a  nega- 
tive policy  would  be  a  serioxis  mistake.  We 
believe  the  government  should  strengthen 
its  management  authorities.  Including  pro- 
viding more  funds  and  manpower,  and  should 
explore  new  and  more  effective  international 
agreements.  We  believe  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  scientific  fact  when  It  comes  to 
assuring  the  perpetuation  of  any  species. 

The  accompanying  fact  sheets  provide  more 
deUiled  Information  on  the  sUtus  and  man- 
agement opportunities  for  marine  mi»T»T«ai« 
should  you  have  the  time  or  need  to  read 
them. 

Sincerely. 
American  Committee  for  International 
WUd     Life     ProtecUon:      Harold     J. 
Coolidge,  Honorary  Chairman. 
American  Fisheries  Society:    Robert  F. 

Hutton,  Secretary. 
American  Forestry  Asaoclation:  William 

E.  Towell.  Executive  Vice  President. 
Boone  and  Crocket  Club:   Frederick  C. 

Pullman,  President. 
CltlEens    Committee    on    Natural    Re- 
sources: Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary. 
International  Association  of  Game.  Fish 
and     Conservation     Commissioners: 
Chester  P.  Phelps,  President. 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America:  Joseph 

W.   Penfold,  Conservation  Director. 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America: 
IflaxweU  E.  Rich,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 
National  WUdUfe  Federatton:  Thomas  L. 

KlmbaU,  Executive  Director. 
North   American   Wildlife  Foimdatlon: 

C.  R.  Gutermuth,  Secretary. 
Sport    Fishing    Institute:    Richard    H. 

Stroud.  Executive  Vice  Preeldent. 
Trout  Unlimited:  Ray  A.  Kotrla,  Wash- 
ington RepreaenUtive. 
Wildlife  Management  Institute:  Daniel 

A.  Poole,  President. 
The  WlldUfe  Society:  Fred  G.  Evenden, 

Executive  Director. 
World  WlldUfe  Fund:  Ira  N.  Oabrlelson, 
President. 

The  bill  HH.  10420,  which  I  Introduce 
today,  does  provide  for  a  strengthening 
of  management  authorities  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, together  with  addlticmal  funds 
and  manpower  for  the  protection  of  these 
animals,  and  urges  the  i^iproprlate 
agency  heads  to  aeeik  new  and  more 
effective  international  agreements.  To 
that  extent.  It  appears  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  these  conservation  groiuw. 

It  may  well  create  other  problems, 
however,  and  I  will  state  for  the  Rcooro 
at  this  time  that  this  bill  may  not  be  the 
perfect  answer  to  this  perplexing  prob- 
lem. I  am  Introducing  It  primarily  to 
widen  the  dialog  on  the  issue,  so  that 
when  our  committee  holdc  hearings  on 
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the  issue,  we  can  have  the  broadcast  pos- 
sible exposure  to  the  issues  before  us, 
odA  so  that  the  Federal  agencies  and  the 
public  will  have  these  questions  squarely 
in  front  of  them. 

Essentially  the  bill  provides  compre- 
hensive authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  manage  the  taking  of  all  ma- 
rine mammals  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  It  covers  all  ma- 
rine mammals,  including  seals,  whales, 
polar  bears,  wtdruses,  and  other  mam- 
mals which  spend  part  or  all  of  their 
lives  at  sea,  but  excludes  coverage  for 
mammals  taken  as  an  incident  to  com- 
mercial fishing  operations. 

The  bill  creates  a  prohibition  upon  the 
taking  of  these  animals,  but  softens  this 
by  providing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior with  authority  to  issue  permits  for 
the  taking  of  marine  mammals.  Before 
doing  so,  he  is  required  to  make  an  an- 
nual determination  of  quotas  to  be  taken, 
subject  to  review  by  the  public  and  by 
an  independent  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission. Criminal  and  civil  penalties  are 
provided  for  violation  of  the  law,  as  well 
as  forfeiture  of  the  animals. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  act  for 
Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos,  who  may 
take  marine  mammals  within  their  cul- 
tural tradition,  if  not  for  sale  or  resale. 
The  Secretary  is  encouraged  to  develop 
cooperative  arrange  ments  with  the  Gov. 
emors  of  coastal  States  to  cover  the  tak- 
ing of  mammals  within  territorial  waters. 
Japan  and  Canada,  who  are  entitled  to 
a  proportion  of  the  annual  take  from  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  are  offered  their  choice 
of  a  fixed  nxmiber  of  skins  or  a  dollar 
amount  computed  with  reference  to 
earlier  seasons. 

The  bill  also  establishes  an  Independ- 
ent, three-man  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission, charged  with  an  overview  of  the 
entire  program,  and  authorized  to  review 
and  to  report  on  the  progress  of  activi- 
ties under  the  act  on  an  annual  ba^. 
The  Commission  Is  to  be  assisted  In  its 
responsibilities  by  a  committee  of  expert 
scientifk:  advisers.  The  activities  of  the 
Commission,  its  scientific  advisory  com- 
mittee and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior are  all  to  be  matters  open  to  pub- 
lic inspection  and  review. 

I  Include  the  bill  (HH.  10420)  at  this 
place  In  the  Rkcokd  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  public. 

HJl.  10430 
A  bin  to  protect  marine  mammals;  to  esUb- 

llsh  a  Marine  Mammal  Commission;  and 

for  other  purpoeea 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  THat  thla 

^^^  ^  '^**'  "  ">•  "Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1971". 

rZMSIMOa  AND  DBCLASATXON  Or  MUOT 

Saa  2.  TlM  Oongreas  fimda  «-»itt — 
(1)  certain  epedea  and  population  atocks 
of  marine  mammals  are,  or  may  ba,  in  danger 
of    dla^peaimnoa    aa    a    nsolt    ot    man'a 
actlTltlaa: 

(3)  max  spaelaa  and  popnlatloa  stoeka 
should  not  ba  parmlttad  to  dlnUnlah  beyond 
the  point  at  whlA  thay  can  maintain  that 
aqulUbHum  at  which  thay  may  be  managM 
on  an  optimum  auatalnad  yield  baslB,  and 
nieaaurea  should  be  Inunadlattfy  taken  to 
rsptenlah  any  apaoiaa  and  popolatton  atock 
which  haa  already  diminished  beyond  that 
point: 
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(3)  than  U  Uuulequftte  knowledge  of  the 
population  dynamics  of  auch  nuulne  mam- 
mala  and  of  the  factors  which  bear  upon 
their  ability  to  reproduce  themaelves  suc- 
cesafiilly; 

(4)  negotiations  should  be  \indertaken,  as 
soon  as  poesible,  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  International  arrangements  for  re- 
search   on,    and    conservation    of,    marine 

mammaU-  and 

(6)  marine  mammals  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be  resources  of  great  mtematlonal 
significance,  esthetic  and  recreational  as 
well  as  economic,  and  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  they  should  be  protected  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent  commensurate 
with  sound  policies  of  resource  management. 

DEFTNrnONS 

Sbc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1)  The  term  "marine  mammal"   means 
any  seal,  whale,  walrus,  dugong.  manatee, 
sea  otter,  sea  lion,  polar  bear,  porpoise,  or 
dolphin. 

(3)  The  term  "population  stock"  means  a 
group  of  Interbreeding  marine  mammals  of 
the  same  q;>ecles  or  smaller  taxa  in  a  common 
spatial  arrangement. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

(4)  The  term  "take"  means  to  harass, 
hunt,  capture,  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  baxaas. 
hunt,  capture,  or  kill  any  marine  mammal; 
but  such  term  does  not  Include  the  taking 
of  marine  4Bpunmals  which  occxirs  as  an  In- 
cident to  commercial  fishing  operations. 

(6)  The  term  "waters  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States"  means — 

(A)  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States, 
and 

( B)  the  flaherles  sons  established  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  October  14,  1966  (80  Stat.  008, 
18U.S.C.  1091-1094). 

TITLE  I— OON8KRVATION   AND  PBOTBC- 

TION  OF  MABINS  U^UMMJt^ 

paoRismoNS 

Skc.  101.  Except  as  provided  In  sections 
lOa,  107,  and  109  of  this  UUe,  It  Is  unlaw- 
ful— 

(I)  for  any  person  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  or  any  vessel 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  take  any  marine  mammal  on  the 
high  seas: 

(3)  for  any  person  or  vessel  to  take  any 
marine  mammal  In  waters  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  on  land  appur- 
tenant thereto; 

(3)  for  any  person  to  use  any  port,  harbor, 
or  other  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  for  any  purpose  in  any  way 
connected  with  acts  prohibited  under  ptua- 
graphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  this  section;  and 

(4)  for  any  person  to  engage  in  any  of  the 
fcAlowlng  acts  wlUi  respect  to  marine  mam- 
mals or  parts  of  marine  m*jnm>iii  (includ- 
ing raw.  dressed,  or  dyed  fur  or  skins)  taken 
in  violation  of  this  section  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title: 

(A)  possess  any  such  mammal  or  part 
thereof, 

(B)  transport,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  any 
such  mammal  or  part  thereof  In  Interstate 
commerce,  and 

(C)  Import  any  such  mimnmai  or  part 
thereof  Into  the  United  States. 

UlUTATIONS  OM  TAKINO  OF   MAXIIfB   M*MM*T,if 

Sk.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  hearing,  shall 
prescribe  such  limitations  with  respect  to 
the  taking  of  each  species  of  marine  wmr^Tnai 
(Inotodlng  limitations  on  the  taking  of  In- 
dividuals within  population  stocks)  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  Insure 
that  such  species  or  population  stock  within 
waters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
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(3)  can  be  managed  on  a  sustained  yield 
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(b)  The  limitations  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  any  species  or 
population  stock  of  marine  mammal  may 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  restrictions 
and  make  available  to  the  public — 

(1)  the  number  of  animals  which  may  be 
taken  in  any  calendar  year  pursuant  to  per- 
mits Issued  under  section  108; 

(3)  the  age.  slxe,  or  sex  (or  any  combina- 
tion of  the  foregoing)  of  animals  which  may 
be  taken,  whether  or  not  a  quota  prescribed 
imder  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  ap- 
plies with  respect  to  such  animals; 

(3)  the  season  or  other  period  of  time 
within  which  animals  may  be  taken;  and 

(4)  the  manner  and  locations  In  which 
animals  may  be  taken. 

(c)  Before  prescribing  any  annual  quota 
\mder  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition 
to  any  other  requlrenxents  Imposed  by  law 
with  respect  to  agency  mlemaklng,  publish 
and  make  available  to  the  pubUc, — 

(1)  a  statement  of  the  existing  levels  of 
the  q>ecles  and  population  stocks  of  the 
marine  mammal  concerned; 

(3)  a  statement  of  the  expected  Impaot  of 
the  propoeed  quota  on  such  q>ecles  or  popu- 
lation stock;  and 

(3)  any  studies  made  by,  or  for,  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Ifarlne  Mammal  Commission 
which  relate  to  the  establishment  of  such 
quota. 

(d)  Any  limitation  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  periodically  reviewed, 
and  may  be  modified  from  time  to  time  In 
such  a  manner  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  puipoaea  of  this  Act. 


Sac.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  per- 
mits, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic hearing,  which  authorise  the  taking  of 
any  ocean  mammal. 

(b)  Any  permit  Issued  under  this  section 


( 1 )  U  not  threatened  with  extinction,  dls- 
appeacanos,  or  undue  attrition  whether  by 
natural  or  man-made  causes,  and 


(1)  be  consistent  with  any  applicable  lim- 
itation established  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  103,  and 

(3)  specify— 

(A)  the  number  and  kind  of  animals 
which  are  authorized  to  be  taken. 

(B)  the  location  and  manner  (which  man- 
ner must  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  humane)  In  which  they  may  be  taken. 

(C)  the  period  during  which  the  permit  is 
valid,  and 

(D)  any  other  terms  or  conditions  which 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  modify,  suspend,  or 
revoke  In  whole  or  part  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  any  permit  Issued  by  him  under  this 
section — 

(1)  In  order  to  make  any  such  permit  con- 
sistent with  any  change  made  after  the  date 
of  Issuance  <rf  such  permit  with  respect  to 
any  applicable  limitation  prescribed  under 
section  103,  and 

(3)  in  any  case  In  which  a  violation  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  permit  is  found. 
Any  nuxlUlcatlon,  suspension,  or  revocation 
at  a  permit  under  this  subsection  shall  take 
effect  at  the  time  notice  thereof  Is  given 
to  the  permittee.  The  permittee  shall  then 
be  granted  opportunity  for  expeditious  hear- 
ing by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such 
modification,  suspension,  or  revocation. 

(d)  Any  permit  Issued  under  this  section 
must  be  in  the  possession  of  the  person  to 
whom  It  Is  Issued  (or  an  agent  of  such  per- 
son) during —  ^ 

(1)  the  time  of  the  authorized  taking; 

(3)  the  period  of  any  transit  of  su^  per- 
son or  agent  which  is  incident  to  such  tid- 
ing; and 

(8)  any  other  time  while  any  marine 
mammal  taken  under  such  permit  Is  in  the 
poaseaslon  of  such  person  or  agent. 

(e)  The   Secretary   shall    prescribe   such 


procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section.  Including  the  manner  and  form 
in  which  application  for  permits  may  be 
made  and  the  infmnation  which  should  ac- 
company with  an  application  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  review  and  evaluate  the  pro- 
posed taking. 

PKifALTiaa 

Skc.  104.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  any  regulation  is- 
sued thereunder  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  or  not  more  than 
$6,000  for  each  such  violation.  No  penalty 
ahall  be  aaseeaed  unless  such  person  is  given 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  such  violation.  Each  violation 
shall  be  a  separate  offense.  Any  such  dvil 
I>enalty  may  be  compromised  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Upon  any  failure  to  pay  a  penalty  as- 
sessed under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may  request  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  insti- 
tute a  civil  action  In  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  in  which  such 
person  is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  buM- 
neas  to  collect  the  penalty  and  such  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide 
any  such  action.  In  hearing  such  action,  the 
court  may  review  the  violation  and  the  as- 
seasnMnt  of  the  civil  penalty  de  novo. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  any  regtila- 
tlon  Issued  theretmder  shall,  up<m  convic- 
tion, be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 


Sac.  106.  (a)  Any  vessel  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  that  is  em- 
ployed In  any  manner  in  connection  with  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  in- 
cluding Its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appur- 
tenances, cargo,  and  stores,  shall  be  subject 
to  forfeiture  and  all  marine  mammals  or 
parts  thereof,  taken  or  retained  In  violation 
of  this  title  or  the  monetary  value  thereof 
shall  be  forfeited. 

(b)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary,  and  judicial  forfeiture, 
and  condemnation  of  a  vessel,  including  its 
tackle,  apparel,  fumltiu'e,  appurtenances, 
cargo,  and  stores,  for  violation  of  the  cus- 
toms laws,  the  disposition  of  such  veaael,  in- 
cluding Its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appur- 
tenances, cargo,  and  stores,  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  and  remiaalon  of  miti- 
gation of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to 
seizures  and  forfdtmes  incurred,  or  alleged 
to  have  been  incurred,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  Insofar  as  such  provisions  of 
law  are  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

KNTOaCXMSNT 

Sac.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  Secretary 
may  utilize  by  agreement,  the  personnel, 
services,  and  facilities  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  for  purposes  of  enforcing  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  designate  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  any  State  or  of  any 
possession  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  When  so  desig- 
nated, such  offlcers  and  employees  are  au- 
thorized to  function  as  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agents  for  these  purposes,  but  they  shall 
not  be  held  and  considered  as  employees  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  any  lam 
administered  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

(c)  The  judges  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  and  the  United  States  commis- 
sioners may.  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation, 
showing  probitble  cause,  Issue  such  warrants 
or  other  process,  indudlng  warrants  or  other 
process  Issued  In  admiralty  proceedings  in 
Federal  diatrlct  courts,  as  may  be  required 
for  enforcement  of  mis  title  and  any  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder. 

(d)  Any  person  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  enforce  this  title  may  execute  any 
warrant  or  process  Issued  by  any  officer  or 
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court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  title. 

(e)  Such  person  so  authMlzed  may — 

(1 )  with  or  without  warrant  or  other  proc- 
ess, arrest  any  person  committing  in  his 
presence  or  view  a  violation  of  this  title  or 
the  regulations  issued  thereunder; 

(3)  with  a  warrant  or  other  process  or 
without  a  warrant,  if  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  a  vessel  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  or  any  person  on 
board  Is  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
title  or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder,  to 
search  such  vessel  and  to  arrest  such  person; 

(3)  seize  any  vessel  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  together  with  iU 
tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  i^purtenances, 
cargo,  and  stores,  used  or  employed  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  the  regula- 
tions Issued  hereunder  or  which  reasonably 
appears  to  have  been  so  used  or  employed; 
and 

(4)  seize,  whenever  and  wherever  found, 
all  marine  mammals  or  parts  thereof  taken 
or  retained  In  violation  of  this  title  or  the 
regulations  Issued  thereunder  and  shall  dis- 
pose of  them  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

KXCKPnONS 

Szc.  107.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  taking 
of  any  marine  mammal  by  Indians.  Aleuts,  or 
Eskimos  who  dwell  on  the  coasts  of  the 
North  Pacific  or  Arctic  Oceans  if  such  taking 
(1)  Is  done  solely  in  accordance  with  cus- 
tomary traditions  as  an  adjunct  of  the  native 
culture,  and  (3)  Is  not  done  for  purposes 
of  direct  or  Indirect  commercial  sale  or  re- 
sale. The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply 
to  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos  who  are 
employed  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  marine  mammals,  or  who  are  under 
contract  or  agreement  to  deliver  the  skins 
of  any  marine  manunais  to  any  person. 

(b)  (1)  Nothing  in  this  title  shaU  prohibit 
any  person  deemed  qualified  by  the  Secretary 
from  obtaining  written  consent  from  the 
Secretary  to  capture  on  his  own  account  and 
in  a  humane  manner  any  marine  mammal 
for  (A)  public  dl4>lay  or  educatloxuU  pur- 
poses, or  (B)  for  legltlnuite  scientific  or  med- 
ical research. 

(2)  The  Secreury  shall  by  regulation 
specify  the  methods  of  capture,  supervision, 
and  transportation  applicable  in  the  case 
of  marine  mammals  capttired  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Any  person  authorized  to  take  a  ma- 
rine mammal  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  to  furnish  a  re- 
port on  his  activities  pursuant  to  such 
authority.  Such  report  shall  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
close  of  any  expedition  made  for  the  purpoee 
of  such  taking,  whether  or  not  any  marine 
mammal  was  taken  during  such  expeditlMi. 

INTEXNATTONAL  PBOCXAK 

Sec.  108.  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  appropriate 
Federal  offlcers  and  agencies,  shall  develop 
an  International  program  for  the  protection 
of  marine  mammals  and  shall  take  every 
possible  step  to  encourage  the  adoption  of 
international  arrangements  which  would  be 
appropriate  for  effectuating  such  program. 

COOFntATION  WITH  STATES 

Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  develop  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  several 
States  for  the  conservation  and  protection  of 
marine  mammals.  Such  arrangements  shall 
prescribe  the  circumstances  under  which 
marine  mammals  which  pass  through  or 
reside  within  the  territorial  waters  of  any 
State  may  be  taken,  and  any  marine  mammal 
taken  within  the  scope  of  such  cooperative 
arrangements  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
lawfully  taken  within  the  meaning  at  thU 
title. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MOBTR  PAcinc  rua  seal  convention 
Sec  110.  The  Secretary  shall  undertake  an 
immediate  review  of  the  current  activities 
Involved  in  the  taking  of  fur  seals  on  the 
Prlbllof  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  such  activities  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  and  policy  of  this  Act.  If, 
as  a  result  of  such  review,  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  activities  should  be 
significantly  curtailed  or  terminated,  then 
diiring  the  time  commencing  with  the  date 
of  such  curtailment  or  termination  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  expiration  of 
the  International  Convention  for  the  Con- 
servatlon  of  North  Pacific  Fur  Seals,  Japan 
and  Canada,  for  each  annual  period  occur- 
ring within  such  time,  shall  each  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  select  one  of  the  following 
options  in  lieu  of  receiving  the  fur  seal 
skins  to  which  such  country  would  other- 
wise be  entitled — 

( 1 )  the  average  dollar  value  (based  on  the 
average  dollar  value  received  for  fur  seal 
skins  during  the  5-year  period  Immediately 
preceding  such  date  of  curtailment  or  ter- 
mination) of  the  fur  seal  skins  to  which 
such  country  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
during  the  annual  period  concerned;   or 

(3)  9,000  fur  seal  skins,  to  be  shipped  di- 
rectly to  such  country  from  the  Prlbllof  Is- 
lands. In  any  case  in  which  Japan  or  Canada 
elects  to  take  the  skins,  under  clause  (B)  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  killing  of  the 
seals  shall  be  done  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  account 
the  desirability  of  preserving  and  improving 
the  genetic  stock  of  the  PrlbUof  herd  of 
seals.  This  section  shall  be  interpreted  so 
as  to  give  maximum  effect  to  such 
Convention. 

aXGtrLATIONS 

Sec.  ill.  The  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

APPLICATION  TO  OTHEB  LAWS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Sec.  113.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  in  addition  to  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  treaty  or  convention  which 
may  otherwise  apply  to  the  taking  of  marine 
mammals. 

APPBOPEIATIONB 

Sec  113.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  title. 

EFFXCnvX    DATE 

Sec.  114.  This  UUe  shaU  take  effect  180 
days  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

TITLE  n— MARINE  MAMMAL 
COMMISSION 

BSTABUBHICBNT  OP  COIUCIBSION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  Marine  Mammal  Commission  (hei«after 
referred  to  In  this  tlUe  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by, 
and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  President. 
The  President  shall  make  his  selection  from 
a  list,  submitted  to  him  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
of  individuals  knowledgeable  in  the  fields  of 
marine  ecology  and  resource  management. 
No  member  of  the  Conunlsslon  may,  during 
his  period  of  service  on  the  Commission,  hold 
any  other  position  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States,  except  as  a  retired 
officer  or  retired  civilian  employee  of  the 
United  States. 

(0)  The  President  ahall  deelgnat«  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  (hereafter  referred 
to  in  this  title  as  the  "Chairman")  from 
among  Its  members. 

(d)  Memben  of  the  Oonunlaalon  may  each 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each 
day  such  member  is  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duUea  vested  In  the  Oom- 
misslon.  Each  member  shall  be  relmburaed 
for  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
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lieu  of  subslstenoe,  as  authorized  by  section 
6708  of  title  6.  of  United  Statee  Code,  for 
persons  In  Oovemment  service  employed 
IntermlttenUy. 

(e)  The  Commission  shaU  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mlBBion  and  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  0&-18  of 
the  Oeneral  Schedule  under  section  6333  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code.  The  Executive 
Director  shall  have  such  duties  as  the  Chair- 
man may  assign. 

DUTIEB  or  COMMISSION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Ilie  Commtssion  shall — 

( 1 )  undertake  a  comprehensive  review  and 
study  of  the  activities  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  existing  laws  and  IntemaUcmal 
oonvenUons  relating  to  marine  mammals.  In- 
cluding, but  not  Umlted  to,  the  IntemaUonal 
Convention  for  the  Regulation  of  Whaling, 
the  International  Convention  on  the  Conser- 
vation of  North  Pacific  Fur  Seals,  and  the 
Fur  Seal  Act  of  1066; 

(2)  conduct  a  containing  review  of  the 
condition  of  the  stacks  of  marine  mammals, 
of  methods  for  their  management,  and  of 
humane  means  of  taking  marine  mammals; 

(3)  undertake  or  caiise  to  be  undertaken 
such  studies  as  It  deems  necessary  or  desir- 
able for  determining  the  need  for  additicmal 
measures  for  the  protection  and  management 
of  marine  mammals; 

(4)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  and  to 
other  Federal  officials  such  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  protecUon  and  man- 
agement of  marine  mammals; 

(6)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  such  re- 
visiona  of  the  Endangered  Species  list, 
authorized  by  the  Endangered  Species  Oon- 
servaticHi  Act  of  1969,  as  may  be  appropriate 
with  regard  to  marine  mammals; 

(6)  recommend  to  the  Secretary,  othw 
approprlate  Federal  officials,  and  Congress 
such  additional  measures  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  further  the  policies  of 
this  Act,  Including  provisions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Indians,  Eskimos  and  Aleuta 
whose  livelihood  may  be  adversely  affected  by 
aoUons  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  at  such  Intervals  as  It  or  he 
may  deem  desirable,  and  shall  furnish  its 
reports  and  recommendations  to  m™.  before 
publlcaUon,  for  his  comment. 

(c)  The  activities  of  the  Commlaalcm,  and 
the  reports  and  recommendaUons  which  It 
makes,  as  well  as  all  comments  and  corre- 
spondence in  regard  to  such  reports  and 
recommendations,  shall  be  matters  of  public 
record  and  ahaU  be  avaUable  to  the  public 
at  all  reasonable  times.  The  Commission 
shall  furnish  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  copies  of  any  such  reports, 
recommendations,  and  related  comments 
that  are  made  by  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agencies. 

(d)  Any  recommendations  made  by  the 
Commission  to  the  Secretary  and  other  Fed- 
eral officials  shall  be  responded  to  by  thoss 
Individuals  within  90  days  after  receipt 
thereof.  Any  recommendations  which  are  not 
followed  or  adopted  shall  be  rereferred  to  the 
Oommlsrtoo  together  with  a  detailed  expla- 
nation of  the  reasons  why  those  reoommen- 
daUons  were  not  followed  or  adopted. 

COMMITRB  or  SCIENTIFIC  ADVUCIS  OM  KAUMS 
MAMMALS 

Sec.  308.  The  Commission  shall  establish, 
within  00  days  after  its  establishment,  a 
Committee  of  Scientific  Advisors  on  Marine 
Mammals  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  UUe 
as  the  "Committee") .  Stich  Committee  ahall 
conalst  of  nine  scientists  knowledgeable  Ui 
marine  ecology  and  marine  maw«m«^  af- 
fairs i4>polnt«d  by  the  Chairman  with  th* 
advice  of  the  Director  of  the  NaUonal  Sci- 
ence FoundaUon,  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science,  and  the  Secretary 
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of  tb»  BniltJnoTi1*n  Iiutltutlaa.  Tbe  Oom- 
mlMlasi  thmil  oon«uU  with  the  CXxninlttM 
cm  kU  studlM  aivl  rf^TniwnwIatlfmi  wblcb 
It  may  propose  to  make  or  t>a»  made,  and 
any  raoommimrtatlona  made  by  the  Oonunlt- 
tee  or  any  ot  It*  memtwrs  which  are  not 
adopted  by  t^e  OommlaBlon  abaU  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Commission  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agency  and  to  Oongreas  with 
a  written  explanation  of  the  Commls- 
ston'B  reaaons  for  not  accepting  such  recom- 
mendations. 

coMinaaoN  sxpobts 
Sac.  304.  The  Commission  shall  transmit 
to  Congress,  by  January  31  of  each  year,  a 
report  which  shaU  include — 

(1)  a  comprebenalve  deecrlpilon  of  the 
activities  and  aooompllshments  of  the  Cctn- 
mission  during  the  Immediately  preceding 
year  and 

(2)  all  the  findings  and  reoommendailons 
made  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 20a.  together  with  the  responses  made 
to  Its  recommendations  by  the  impropriate 
Federal  agencies. 

oooaoiNATioir  witr  OTHxa  hdxkal  aonvcixa 
Sxc.  206.  The  CofmnlKlon  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  all  studies  and  data  oocnpUed  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  regarding  marine  mammals. 
With  the  consent  of  the  appropriate  Secre- 
tary or  Agency  head,  the  Commission  may 
also  utilize  the  facilities  or  services  of  any 
Federal  agency  and  shall  take  every  feasible 
step  to  avoid  dupllcaUon  ot  reeeardl  and 
other  vBortB  In  oskrrylng  out  the  purpose*  of 
this  Act. 

ASlCINISnATION    or    OOMmBSIOIf 

Sac.  206.  The  Commission.  In  carrying  out 
Its  responslbllltlea  under  this  title,  may — 

(1)  employ  and  fix  the  oompensatlon  of 
such  personnel; 

(3)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  office 
^ace; 

O)  enter  Into  such  contracts  or  agree- 
ments with  other  organizations,  both  public 
and  private,  Inciurting  the  Committee;  *n^ 

(4)  Incur  sxich  necessary  expenses  and 
ezerdae  such  other  powers, 

as  are  oonsletent  with  and  reasonably  re- 
quired to  perform  Its  functions  imder  this 
title.  FlnancUl  and  admlnlstratlTe  services 
(Including  those  reUted  to  budgeting,  ac- 
coontlng,  financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement)  shall  be  provided  the  Com- 
mission by  the  General  SerTlces  Administra- 
tion, for  which  payment  shall  be  made  In 
advance,  or  by  reimbursement  from  funds  at 
the  Oixnmlsalon  In  which  amounts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Oeneral  Services 
Administration. 

ATrraoBisaTioirs 
Sxc.  307.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  this 
title  Is  enacted  and  for  the  next  two  <tsgal 
years  thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  title,  but  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  any  such  year  sbaU  not  exceed 
•1,000,000. 


tJWCS  MEDICAL  "AIR  FORCE' 
PIOHTINO  TO  SAVE  LIVES 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or  MOBTR   CABOLIlf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVXS 
Thursday,  Auouat  5.  1971 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  regional  medical  program 
In  North  Carolina  has  been  a  great  soc- 
ceaB.  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  do 
eroythlng  pooslble  to  continue  and 
strengthen  It. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Oreensboro 


EXHENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dally  News  gives  a  partlculariy  dramatic 
example  ot  the  effectiveness  of  the  re- 
gional medical  program. 
OiOAW    TaAjrsposTATioif,    CLnncs,    Bzalth 

SBTnas — UNO's     MwnntL    "Aa    FOmb" 

FUHTXiTa  To  Save  Livxs 

Cbapsl  Hnx. — ^Late  in  February,  a  twin- 
engine  airplane  owned  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  liedloal  School  toxiohed  down 
on  the  grass  runway  at  Horace  Williams  Air- 
port «t  Obapel  aui  In  a  cold  drlxBle.  Aboard 
was  a  small  cardboard  box  with  the  words 
"Left  Kidney,"  scrawled  on  one  side. 

Only  two  hours  earUsr  the  kidney  had  be- 
longed to  a  Baltimore,  lid.,  man  who  bad 
died — probably  In  an  aoddent. 

Thlrty-five-yeitf-old  Robert  MoOarter  of 
Sallsbmy  was  already  In  the  operating  room 
at  the  xinlverslty's  North  Carolina  Memorial 
Hospital,  where  bis  own  diseased  kidney  was 
being  removed. 

The  donated  kidney  was  transfored  trom. 
the  airplane  to  a  waiting  police  car  and  two 
offleers  of  the  UNC  campus  police  sped  It  to 
the  operating  room. 

Total  time  consumed  In  the  tran^wrtatlon 
of  the  kidney  was  Just  over  two  hours  and 
10  minutes.  The  surgery  was  successful  and 
McCarter  Is  aUve  and  well  today,  going  about 
nonnal  dally  activities  In  Salisbury  that 
would  have  been  Impossible  with  his  own 
diseased  kidneys. 

Oroimd  traoQKntatlon,  even  In  the  poUoe 
cars  that  are  usxially  used,  would  have  pushed 
the  time  In  transit  close  to  the  el^t-hour 
life  expeotancy  for  a  kidney  outside  the  hu- 
man body. 

The  tran^)ortatlon  of  living  kidneys  be- 
tween the  Southeastern  hospitals  that  par- 
ticipate m  the  Regional  Organ  Donor  Pro- 
gram occurs  about  once  every  two  weeks. 
And  the  backbone  of  the  program  la  the 
UNC  Medical  School's  "air  force."  the  only 
one  of  Its  kind  In  the  nation. 

The  organ  transportation  program  Is  prob- 
ably the  besi-known  function  of  the  air 
force — two  twin-engine  Cessna  Super  Sky- 
mastera  and  a  smaller  Cessna  Skylane.  But 
the  program,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Medical  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  also 
helps  the  unlveralty  put  Its  medical  person- 
nel to  work  In  ruzml  communities  and  other 
places  where  their  skills  are  badly  n— ded. 

Projects  manned  by  "t^^ffal  school  person- 
nel in  conjunction  with  local  agmdes  and 
physicians  Include  weekly  surgical  and  pedi- 
atric exchanges  with  Wilmington;  biweekly 
ear-nose-throat  clinics  at  Morganton  and 
Tttfboro;  monthly  orthopedic  ollnlos  at  KUxa- 
beth  City,  Jacksonville  and  monthly  surgical 
consultation  at  Wilson. 

At  many  of  the  sites,  patients  begin  sign- 
ing up  to  see  the  specialists  weeks  before 
they  are  due  and  are  waiting  In  lines  when 
the  small  planes  land  on  grass  and  dirt 
runways. 

Carl  Travis,  chief  pUot  for  the  foundatton, 
estimates  that  the  air  arm  of  the  medical 
school  has  carried  about  SO  kidneys  In  the 
three  years  It  has  been  In  operation.  Partici- 
pating hospitals  are  In  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, Blohmond,  Chapel  HlII.  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  NashTllle,  Tenn.,  and  several  smaller 
cities. 

As  of  December  1970,  the  three  airplanes 
had  flown  1,330,006  mfles  and  aided  In  the 
treatment  of  7.088  patients  In  the  regional 
clinics. 

The  foundation  figures  It  has  saved  the 
participating  doctors  about  20^  man  yean 
of  travti  time  as  compared  to  automobile 
travel.  That,  the  foundation  saya,  comes  out 
to  a  saving  of  H00.680  If  you  figure  the  doc- 
tors make  an  average  yearly  salary  of  $20,000. 

The  mUeage  charge,  together  with  soms 
federal  funds  from  the  Regional  Medical 
Program  of  North  Carolina,  make  the  air 
service  self-sum>ortlng. 

The  airplanes  were  purchased  with  money 
donated  to  the  fo\mdation.  Three  full-time 
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pUots  and  one  part-time  pilot  are  on  tha 
foundation  payroU. 

The  operation  Is  run  with  military  pred- 
ion under  the  direction  of  Col.  Ban  Pio- 
vancha,  a  former  Air  Faroe  pilot.  DaUy  flight 
schedules  are  almost  always  flUed.  m  fact, 
66  requeets  for  tranqiortation  already  have 
been  turned  down  this  year. 

Travis  sees  the  flying  swrloe  as  a  means  of 
letting  the  rest  of  the  state  share  In  the  ex- 
pertise that  has  been  centered  at  North 
Carolina's  only  state-supported  medical 
echoed. 

None  of  the  flights  are  wasted.  On  a  typical 
day,  one  of  the  twin-engine  planes  left 
Horace  Williams  Airport  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, dropped  off  two  physicians  In  Wilming- 
ton and  continued  on  to  Beatifort,  8.O.,  with 
two  other  doctors  needed  there. 

Another  plane  took  physlclana  to  Rocky 
Mount  and  Washington,  N.O.,  to  the  east 
while  the  third  took  doctors  to  Ashevllle, 
FrankUn  and  Charlotte  to  the  west. 


RECYCLING  SOLID  WASTES 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or  oixooN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Oregon  Environment  Quality  Commis- 
sion has  called  for  a  statewide  program 
of  recycling  of  solid  wastes. 

In  a  thou^tful  editorial,  Eric  W. 
Allen,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Medford,  Oreg.. 
Mall  Tribune,  discusses  some  of  the 
dUDcultles  Involved  in  putting  such  a 
policy  Into  effect  and  the  Importance  of 
overcoming  such  problems.  Mr.  Allen, 
one  of  the  finer  and  creative  minds  In 
Oregon's  Fourth  Congressional  District, 
calls  for  a  change  of  attitudes  toward 
solid  wastes.  He  concludes: 

Rich  as  this  country  may  be.  It  Is  not  so 
rich  that  It  can  continue  to  throw  away  raw 
matolals. 

I  commend  this  incisive  editorial 
from  the  July  26,  1971,  issue  of  the 
Medford  Mall  Tribune  to  my  colleagues: 
SouD  WAsnn  as  Raw  MAmiAi,8 

It  Is  easv  to  adopt  a  poUcy  calling  for 
a  statewide  program  providing  for  recycling 
of  aU  soUd  waste — as  the  Stete  Bnvtron- 
ma&tal  QiuOlty  Commission  did  last  weak. 

It  Is  mere  difficult  to  put  It  into  effect. 
It  will  save  time,  money  and  a  lot  of  plan- 
ning, to  say  nothing  of  the  cooperation  of 
municipalities,  counties  and  companlee — 
end  householders. 

Disposal  of  solid  waste  is  not  teaUy  a 
single  problem;  it  U  a  whole  series  of  re- 
lated problems,  many  <^  which  require 
differing  solutions. 

One  doesnt  treat  garbage  the  same  way 
one  treats  old  automobile  bodies,  rot  that 
matter,  we're  going  to  have  to  t>e  more 
precise  in  the  deflnitlon  of  garbage;  it 
sho>uld  not  embrace  those  things  that  can 
be  recycled,  such  as  bottles  and  cans. 

Recycling,  which  Is  simply  making  use  cf 
things  that  have  served  their  purpose,  is 
nothing  new.  But  the  emphasis  on  It  la 
relatively  new,  and  a  start  has  been  made. 
More  and  more,  old  automobile  hulks  are 
being  collected,  mashed,  and  shipped  off 
to  be  converted  mto  raw  materials  again. 
(A  tip  of  the  bat.  here,  to  the  0;«gon 
National  Ouard,  which  looaUy  has  done  a 
good  deal  to  get  this  program  moving,  de- 
voting many  weekends  of  their  training  time 
to   collecting   such    hulks.) 

The  recycling  of  cans   (particularly  alu- 
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piiniim  onss)  and  some  kinds  of  botties  Is  In 
Its  infancy.  Some  of  the  beverage  flrms  and 
some  of  the  glass  compaailes  have  made 
a  start,  offering  modest  incentive  payments 
to  bring  these  oimtalneca  back  for  either 
recycling  or  (something  that  will  Increase 
In  Oregon  when  the  new  "bottie  law"  be- 
comes effective)  reuse. 

But  what  about  p^per,  cardboard,  plaa- 
tic,  (dd  tires,  discarded  grass  and  yard  and 
garden  cUpplngs,  grapefruit  rinds,  uneaten 
spinach,  grape  seeds  and  banana  peels? 

Tbeee  can  be  burned — but  open  burning 
pollutes  the  air,  and  only  a  few  locaUtlea 
have  developed  methods  by  which  they 
can  be  burned  without  pc^utlon.  But  this 
is  coming.  Including  burning  that  will  take 
advantage  of  the  beat  to  generate  power. 
This  is  well  slong  in  some  forward- 
looking  communltiea,  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  also  sponsoring  pilot  programs 
through  whlob  this  can  be  done. 

Much  of  this  type  of  garbage  (and  some 
other  waste  products)  can  be  converted  Into 
usable  petrole\un  by  the  application  of  high 
temperatures,  pressure,  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide. A  pilot  operation  Is  showing  the  feasi- 
bility of  this  process,  too. 

One  conventional  way  of  disposing  of  such 
solid  waste — one  that  has  long  been  used 
here — Is  by  dumping,  either  with  or  without 
a  land-flll  covering  of  dirt.  This  will  have  to 
go.  We're  running  out  of  appropriate  places 
for  such  dumping,  and  there  are  many  prob- 
lems connected  with  it,  including  the  possi- 
ble pollution  of  groundwater. 

Almost  all  soUd  waste  has  some  value.  The 
problem  is  finding  economical  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  It.  (An  example  is  old  newspapers, 
which  can  be  converted  Into  new  newsprint. 
But  to  malce  it  economically  possible  to  do 
this,  quantities  must  be  In  the  hundreds  of 
tons.  The  Mall  Ttlbune  is  mterested  in  this, 
but  at  preeent  the  nearest  plant  that  can  do 
such  recycling  of  old  newspapers  is  in  south- 
em  California.) 

AU  these  various  things  are  going  to  have 
to  be  put  together,  and  organized  into  a  com- 
plex system  of  collection  and  re-tise.  The 
adoption  of  a  statewide  poUcy,  as  urged  by 
Oov.  Tom  McCall  and  adopted  by  the  BQC, 
is  an  important  step  In  this  direction. 

But  unless  the  garbsge  collection  flnns, 
the  cities,  the  counties,  and  the  thousands 
of  Individuals  who  bear  some  part  of  the 
responsibility,  are  provided  with  ways  in 
which  to  cooperate.  It  wlU  all  come  to  noth- 
ing. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  to  provide  these  ways. 
It  wont  happen  overnight,  but  it  will  hap- 
pen. And  it's  time  we  stopped  thinking  of 
"solid  waste"  as  a  nuisance  to  be  gotten 
rid  of,  and  started  thinking  of  It  as  a 
source  of  valuable  raw  materials. 

Rich  as  this  country  may  be.  It  Is  not  so 
rich  that  It  can  continue  to  afford  to  throw 
away  raw  materials. — B  JL 


CmSSENSHIP 


HON.  JORGE  L  CORDOVA 


sxsmaMT 


nOX  FOBRO  BIOO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBUXNTATIVIB 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  C6RDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view 
of  the  publicity  gained  \xf  the  activities 
of  a  small  group  of  terrorists  ^^o  favor 
independenoe  for  Puerto  Rico,  I  believe 
it  may  be  helpful  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  Puerto  Rico's  attitude  to  Insert  in 
the  Rbooko  the  following  remarks,  which 
I  made  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rtco.  on 
March  26,  1971.  at  a  banquet  honoring 
our  dtlsenshlp: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cn'iaxNBHir 
(By  Joacx  L.  C6idova) 
When  the  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  landed  on  the  south  coast  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  1898,  the  commanding  general.  Nel- 
son A.  Miles,  proclaimed  that,  "We  have 
come  ...  to  bestow  upon  you  the  immuni- 
ties ^n'1  blessings  of  the  liberal  institutions 
of  our  government."  However,  almost  twenty 
years  passed  before  we  were  recognized  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Early  this  month  we  reached  the  64th  an- 
niversary of  the  approval  of  the  Jones  Act 
which  granted  American  citizenship  to 
Puerto  Ricans.  That  achievement,  perhaps  the 
most  Important  In  the  political  history  of 
Puerto  Rico  under  the  American  flag,  was  the 
fruit  of  the  efforts  of  that  great  patilot — one 
of  the  greatest  men  Puerto  Rico  has  pro- 
duced— don  Luis  Mufloz-Rlvera.  Some  have 
tried  to  tell  us  that  Mufioz-Rlvera  had  his 
doubts  about  the  advlsabUlty  of  American 
citizenship.  But  Mufioz  felt  quite  the  con- 
trary. It  is  true,  as  he  himself  confessed,  that 
when  on  October  18,  1898  the  rule  of  the  old 
metropolis  ceased  in  Puerto  Rico,  Mufioz- 
Rlvera  was  one  of  the  few  who  soiinded  a 
Qote  of  pessimism  and  reservations.  But  he 
did  not  take  long  to  change.  In  1899  Mufioz 
visited  the  United  States.  He  came  back  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  strengthening  our 
ties  with  the  Nation.  I  wlU  quote  a  few  para- 
gn4>bs  from  the  speech  which  Mufioz-Rlvera 
made  upon  his  return  to  Puerto  Rlbo  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1899,  at  the  very  dock  where  the 
people  gathered  to  greet  him.  (The  quota- 
tions have  been  taken  from  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  History  of  the  Political  Parties  in 
Puerto  Rico,  written  by  the  late  Puwto 
Rlcan  Socialist  leader.  Bolivar  Pag&n) : 

"I  come  from  a  coimtry  whose  vigor  is  the 
wonder  of  the  world. 

"I  have  been  able  to  study  it  In  its  work 
activities  and  in  its  government  institutions. 
And  I  admire  it  deeply,  for  its  fertile  flelda 
and  its  industrial  cities,  as  well  as  for  its 
laws,  written  and  obeyed  with  the  spirit  of 
a  true  democracy.  In  North  America,  the  only 
power,  the  only  force  lies  In  the  vote.  And 
this  sovereignty  of  the  people  Is  not  a  useless, 
empty  phrase.  It  is  a  real,  positive,  invmdble 
fact  which  shapes  every  act  of  the  govern- 
ment and  which  is  reflected  in  all  aspects  of 
life.  A  man  there  feels  like  a  dtiaen.  HU  vote 
acquits  or  convicts  in  the  courts.  His  vote  in- 
fluences the  march  of  the  Federation,  of  the 
sUtes,  of  the  munldpaUties.  And  when  the 
polls  q>eak,  the  majoolties  nile  and  the  mi- 
norities submit  and  assist  in  the  common 
task,  becaxise  there  is  no  reason  for  proteat 
and  tumult,  where  the  liberty  of  man  and 
the  dignity  of  the  people  are  safe,  where  they 
remain  inviolate. 

"But  do  not  forget,  my  friends,  the  great- 
ness of  nations  stems  from  the  virtues  of 
their  children.  The  Ncnrth  American  saerl- 
flcea  himsdf  to  bxilld  a  comfortable  home,  a 
solid  position,  an  Indapandant  Individual  ex- 
Istenoe.  And  trom  the  conglomerate  of  all 
the  famnias  built  and  reivoduoed  In  this 
way.  arise  the  typical  charaoterlatios  of  the 
oonununlty:  flrmnaH  of  purpose,  «Mrgy  of 
wUl,  pat— iwranoa  of  effort.  And  do  not  be- 
lleva  that  this  way  of  Uf  •  Is  llmltad  to  the 
upper  sphsres:  to  the  Broadway  buslnsss 
man  and  the  WaU  Street  banker,  to  tha  fac- 
tory owner,  the  railroad  entrepreneur,  the 
attorney  with  a  proapcroua  practice  os  the 
doctor  with  a  large  clientele.  No,  this  way  of 
life  extends  to  the  factory  work«r,  the  miner, 
the  tiller  of  the  fields;  and  It  goes  even  fur- 
ther: It  extends  to  woman,  who  studies,  who 
works,  who  produces,  who  receives  a  very 
broad  education  and  who.  In  every  social 
class,  poaasases  abilities  to  transform  her 
Into  the  vigorous.  Intelligent  and  discreet 
mother  of  a  race  cf  Spartans. 

"Beholding  the  moral  and  lAyaleal  power 
of  that  race,  Z,  stas,  never  felt  «nvy:  Z  fMt 
tha  itimtdtn  to  reach  those  halghts,  that 
my  paopla  would  reach  thoaa  hstghts  throogh 
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the  arts  of  labor  and  throu^  civic  commit- 
ment. We  must  move  n4>idly  toward  Identity. 
The  Uberal  Party  wanta  and  asks  for  Puerto 
Rico  to  be  transformed  into  a  kind  of  Oall- 
fomla  or  Nebraaka,  with  our  own  Initiatives, 
with  our  own  lawi,  with  our  own  praotloea. 
equal  in  duty  and  rights;  equal  In  advan- 
tages, equal,  if  there  are  sacrlflcea.  In  saerl- 
flces.  Inequality  is  for  us  inferiority.  And 
we  reject  It  as  proudly,  as  franUy  and  as 
reeolutely  as  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
might  reject  the  harshness  and  abuses  of 
dloteton£lp.  In  this  also,  and  In  this  above 
all.  my  friends.  In  the  noble  and  legitimate 
pride  of  free  men,  we,  from  the  small  islands 
must  be  equal  to  those  of  Immense  conti- 
nents. 

"Oh,  my  friends,  the  son  of  this  land  must 
claim  this  identity  and  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  identity.  But  not  only 
must  he  have  the  enthusiasm  to  want  it,  the 
prudence  and  the  q;>irlt  to  achieve  It,  the 
serenity  and  the  patience  to  await  it;  he 
must  make  the  effort  day  by  day,  hour  by 
hour;  It  Is  necessary  that  every  Puerto  Rlcan 
prosper  In  his  home,  and  that  from  the  sum 
of  these  prosperities,  the  prestige  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  country  may  be  the  result. 
...  By  serving  the  national  cause,  we  serve 
the  Insular  cause,  for  Just  as  the  Interests 
of  the  Island  demand  the  progress  of  the 
Nation,  so  the  Interests  of  the  Nation  de- 
mand the  progress  of  the  Island.  And,  In  or- 
der for  us  to  be  good  and  loyal  Puerto  Ricans. 
we  cannot  be,  we  must  not  be,  we  do  not 
want  to  be.  absolutely  and  without  reeerva- 
tlons,  anytiilng  but  good  and  loyal  Ameri- 
cans. .  .  . 

"And  you,  my  friends,  if  you  grant  any 
authority  to  my  advice,  remember  that  we 
do  not  engage  in  politics  for  the  «htii<i»h 
pleasure  of  engaging  In  pcdltlcs,  that  our 
aim  is  the  welfare  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  that  we 
can  only  reach  that  aim  by  good  sense  and 
wisdom,  by  firmness  of  purpose,  energy  of  will 
and  perseverance  of  effort;  by  the  private  and 
civic  virtues  which  convert  the  United  States 
into  the  Rome  of  our  time  and  which  open 
the  doors  to  a  majestic  fut\n«.  Let  us  set  our 
course  In  that  direction;  let  \u  not  descend 
into  obec\u«  quarrels;  let  us  not  encourage 
personal,  low  and  miaerable  diatribe;  let  us 
turn  our  thoughts  to  the  angulrti  of  our 
oounlry  and  let  us  march  forward,  confident 
ttiat  the  approval  of  our  oonscdenoe  and  the 
bleasifng  of  our  people  await  us." 

A  man  of  the  dignity.  Integrity,  courage 
and  patriotism  of  Luis  Mufioa-Rlvera  could 
not  f*ll  to  fight,  as  he  fought  suooeasfuUy  for 
Amertoan  dtiiwmaMp  as  the  first  step,  as  the 
miniiTHiTn  stQ),  in  the  achievement  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  identity  with  the  Amsrtoan  nation,  and 
of  the  equality  In  duty  and  in  rl^ts  to  which 
that  dtiasnahlp  entities  ua. 

Aa  MuAcB-Blvera  reminded  \ia  when  he 
advised  us  to  move  toward  identity  quickly, 
that  Identity  implies  "equality  in  duty  in 
rights."  The  American  dtiaanahlp  fcr  which 
MufloB  suooeasfuUy  fought,  that  dttasoshlp 
which  Is  the  first  step  on  the  road  toward 
Identity  which  the  great  patriot  pointed  out 
to  us,  that  dtizenahlp  makes  us  tndlvlduaUy 
equal  to  the  other  dtiaens  cf  the  Nation,  It 
makes  me  equal  in  duties  aa  well  as  in  ilghta. 

It  is  hardly  nsossaary  to  remind  a  people 
of  Spanish  ancestry  such  as  ours,  a  peofde 
which  has  nobUtty  in  its  blood,  that  among 
the  duties  of  a  dtiaen  la  that  of  loyalty.  As 
Muftoa-Blvera  tdd  us  in  1889,  In  order  to  be 
good,  loyal  Puerto  Ricans  we  must  not  be 
anything  other  than  good  and  loyal  Amsrl- 
oains.  And  that  became  even  more  evident 
upon  the  aoqutsltlon  of  Amerlean  ottlaenshtp 
in  1917. 

An  —'^'t*'  of  the  loyalty  to  whMi  our 
dtiasnahlp,  both  American  and  Puerto 
Bloan.  Unds  us,  was  given  to  us  by  that  wsU 
known  promoter  of  Puerto  Biooli  independ- 
enoe. 3<mk  de  Diego,  in  a  speech  made  In  tha 
Posrto  Btoo  Bouse  of  Bepiasentattvas  ahortty 
after  tha  approval  of  ttia  Jonaa  Aot.  I  quota 
his  words,  aa  they  stand  m  the  reoorda  oi 
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the  HouM.  It  muat  b«  recaUod  that  at  that 
tlm«  d«  Diego  bad  been  pleading  (or  a  plebis- 
cite so  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rloo  could 
ezpreai  the  poUtloal  status  they  preferred. 
When  we  were  granted  oltlzenahlp,  upon  the 
entry  of  the  Undted  States  Into  the  First 
World  War,  de  Olego  miggeated  that  It  would 
be  Inopportune  to  bold  a  plebiscite  as  the 
United  States  was  involved  In  a  conflict, 
and  because  of  the  loyalty  which  we  owed 
to  the  citizenship  which  we  had  Just  ac- 
quired. Here  are  de  Diego's  words: 

"We  are  oltloena  of  the  United  States,  we 
live  and  twenty  thousand  of  our  soldiers  will 
go  to  fight  and  die  under  its  glorlotis  flag; 
the  plebiscite  resolution  would  engage  us  In 
a  campaign  of  four  years,  where  In  some 
fashion  we  would  be  dlaooaslng  delicate 
matters  affecting  the  sovereignty  and  the 
soul  of  our  country  and  perhafM  disturb 
American  policy  in  the  war.  .  .  .  This  shoiild 
not  be  so  and  Instead  of  obstructing,  we  must 
aoconqMuiy  the  United  States  In  this  epic 
struggle  ...  we  must  close  the  eyea  and 
minds  of  our  soldiers  to  any  vision  except 
that  of  victory,  we  must  wait  for  Puerto 
Rlcan  blood  to  brighten  the  splendor  of  the 
United  States  flag,  so  that  that  blood  apUled 
for  It  may  enrich  our  rights  with  a  new  title 
and  si>eak  for  us  to  the  American  people  In 
the  triumphant  Joyous  days  of  the  world's 
peace,  when  the  great  with  the  help  of  the 
small  wlU  have  afllrmed  on  unyielding  foun- 
dations the  liberty  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth." 

With  the  passage  of  years,  Puerto  Rico's 
right  to  adopt  its  own  constitution  was  rec- 
ognized and  In  the  preamble  of  the  Consti- 
tution drawn  up  by  members  of  a  convention 
elected  by  the  Puerto  Rican  people,  Puerto 
Rlcan  feeUng  regarding  American  citizenship 
was  recorded  as  follows: 

"We  consider  as  determining  factors  of  our 
way  of  life,  our  citizenship  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  our  aspiration  to  en- 
rich continually  o\ir  democratic  heritage  In 
the  individual  and  collective  enjoyment  of 
Its  rights  and  privileges." 

The  Constitution  which  thus  reads  re- 
ceived the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  electorate  when  submitted  for 
ratification. 

It  gives  me  groat  pleasure  that  the  organi- 
zers of  this  event  have  called  It  the  Citizen- 
ship Banquet.  I  am  pleased  because,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  am  honored  by  a  tribute  for 
which  I  am  sincerely  grateful  to  all  those  who 
have  attended  and  to  all  those  who  have 
worked  on  Its  organization,  this  tribute  is 
Joined  to  the  act  of  emphasizing  and  honor- 
ing our  citizenship.  I  am  pleased  be- 
cause what  hurled  me  Into  the  political  arena 
In  1M7  waa  my  conviction  that,  as  Mufioz- 
Rivera  said.  In  order  to  be  good  and  loyal 
Puerto  Rlcans,  we  must  not  be  anything 
other  than  good  and  loyal  Americans;  the 
conviction,  which  I  share  with  the  Mufloz- 
Rivera  of  1899,  that  It  is  necessary  to  move 
toward  Identity,  that  Is,  toward  equality  with 
the  states  of  the  Union,  because  inequality 
Is  inferiority  for  mb  Puerto  Rlcans,  and  for 
that  reason  we  reject  it  proudly,  frankly  and 
resolutely;  and  my  conviction  that  I  could 
not  as  a  Puerto  Rlcan  remain  aloof  from  a 
political  movement  Intended  to  lead  Puerto 
Rico  toward  equality  within  the  American 
nation. 

That  conviction  that  we  Puerto  Rlcans 
should  not  remain  aloof  from  movements  to 
settle  the  problem  of  our  definite  status,  but 
that  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  the  civic  obli- 
gation to  Intervene  In  the  solution  of  that 
problem,  that  conviction  which  has  led  me 
to  Join  a  political  movement  which  aeeka 
eqiiallty  for  Puerto  Rico  within  the  American 
union,  obliges  me  to  insist  with  all  who  are 
listening  that  they  must  reject  the  preach- 
ing of  a  few  who  would  have  us  renounce 
the  heritage  to  which  our  citizenship  antttlea 
us,  equality  through  statehood.  In  exchange 
for  the  mess  of  pottage  of  a  so-called  inde- 
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pendence  which  would  be  Unpoaed  on  Puerto 
Rico  by  the  puppets  of  the  Cuban  dictator 
who  dominates  the  Intellect  and  the  wUl  of 
his  proficient  Puerto  Rlcan  pupUs.  I  have 
said  Puerto  Rlcan,  but  I  doubt  that  those 
who  place  the  Interests  of  foreign  oountrlea 
before  that  of  their  own,  those  who  form  part 
of  movements  addressed  to  the  murder  of 
our  own  ftilow-dtlzens,  those  whoee  goal  It 
Is  to  achieve  unemployment  of  Puerto  Rlcana 
by  the  stratagem  of  destroying  the  property 
of  those  who  employ  Puerto  Rlcans  and  ot 
frightening  away  from  ova  shores  through 
terrorism  those  who  might  give  employment 
to  our  fellow  citizens,  deserve  to  be  called 
Puerto  Rlcans.  I  have  said  Puerto  Rlcans 
but  In  referring  to  people  who  act  thus  It 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  call  tham 
enemies  of  our  country,  because  those  who 
deUberately  bring  mourning  Into  Puerto 
Rlcan  homes,  thoae  who  deliberately  try  to 
keep  the  bread  away  from  many  Puerto 
Rlcan  homes  by  means  of  their  terrorist 
tactics — those  who  act  this  way,  based  on 
teachings  and  instructions  of  a  foreign  dic- 
tator whose  highest  court  of  Justice  U  the 
firing  squad,  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  called 
Puerto  Rlcans. 

It  la  necessary  for  the  entire  country  to 
reflect,  and  to  reaUze  what  these  few  are 
seeking,  to  force  the  Puerto  Rican  people  by 
threata  of  violence,  by  murder  and  arson,  to 
follow  paths  alien  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
They  mean,  and  they  do  not  hide  to  pro- 
claim It,  to  establish  here  a  republic  not  only 
Independent,  but  also  what  they  call  social- 
ist— that  Is — they  mean  to  establish  here  a 
satelUte  of  the  Castro  dictatorship  In  Cuba, 
another    satellite    of    the    Russian    empire. 
They  mean  for  us  to  exchange  the  rights  and 
guarantees  which  our  American  citizenship 
offers  us,  including  the  right  to  become  one 
of  the  states  of  the  Union,  In  exchange  for 
a  dictatorial  system,  with  no  guarantees  for 
the  Individual,  In  exchange  for  the  firing 
squad,  under  the  dictatorship  of  one  of  thoae 
who  today  claim  to  be  leaders  of  the  socialist 
republic.  These  men,  the  public  enemies  of 
Puerto  Rloo  and  of  Puerto  Rlcans,  are  today 
at  liberty  thanks  to  the  guarantees  which 
our  American  dtlsenahlp  affords  us  all,  In- 
cluding  those   enemies  of   the   community. 
Our  people  have  shown  on  more  than  one 
occasion  that  we  are  not  willing  to  follow 
these  false  prophets.  Precisely  because  they 
know  that  they  do  not  have  the  support  of 
the  people  do  these  false  prophets  prefer  to 
resort  to  violence  and  terror.  It  Is  necessary 
to  convince  them  that  the  people  not  only  re- 
ject their  ideas,  but  that  they  will  not  be 
intimidated    by    threats    and    terror.    The 
Puerto  Rlcan  Is  not  a  coward,  nor  Is  terror 
nor  violence  the  means  to  convince  him.  Per- 
haps   these   tactics    may    be    successful    In 
other  countries.  It  is  up  to  the  Puerto  Rlcans 
to  convince  the  puppets  of  Pldel  Castro,  and 
the   foreigners  who  oome    here   from   New 
York  trying  to  Initiate  our  people  In  tactics 
of  Insults,  inacrtence  and  violence.  It  is  up  to 
us  Puerto  Rlcans,  to  convince  these  outsid- 
ers, foreigners  and  puppets  of  foreign  dicta- 
tors that  we  are  American  citizens,  that  we 
prize  our  citizenship  and  that  we  will  not  ex- 
change our  heritage  as  American  citizens  for 
the  mess  of  pottage  of  a  dictatorship  by  fir- 
ing squad,  or  for  the  dictatorship  of  a  bunch 
of  New  Yorkers  who  regardless  of  the  degrae 
of  their  rebelUousneas  or  of  their  insolence, 
do  not  share  our  culture,  nor  appear  to  hold 
convictions  of  the  merits  of  the  democracy 
In  which  we  live. 

In  truth  the  tranquility  of  the  democrat- 
ic community  In  which  we  Uve  is  threat- 
ened by  murder,  by  arson,  and  by  the  In- 
solence and  Insults  to  which  the  enemies  of 
that  community,  the  enemies  of  Puerto  Rloo, 
have  resorted.  As  a  consequence,  paaslons 
have  become  Inflamed.  Perhaps  It  would  be 
fruitful  to  recan  here  a  paragraph  ttom 
Mufioe-Rlveta's  speech  when  he  returned  to 
Puerto   Rloo  in  September   of   1889.   That 
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great  patriot,  fiery  defend^  of  the  country's 
intareata  as  he  saw  them,  who  waa  the  object 
ot  affronts  and  Insults  because  he  «if*«"^i»(| 
those  Interests  as  he  saw  them  In  the  light 
of  the  clear  Intelligence  which  Gtod  gave 
him,  said  then: 

"No  one  more  than  I,  no  one  else  more 
than  I  was  the  vlotlm  of  violent  attack,  of 
uncouth  calumny,  of  grattiltous  affront.  They 
wmmded  and  they  paaaed.  If  they  wound 
again,  they  will  pass  again.  However  many 
my  enemlea,  though  they  should  multiply 
like  the  sands  of  the  sea  and  the  stars  of  the 
heavens,  I  am  not  the  enemy  of  anyone.  If 
you  approve  of  my  conduct,  if  you  Judge  it  to 
be  honest  and  good.  I  beg  you  to  emulate  it, 
not  to  return  blow  for  blow,  to  consider  not 
what  your  own  pride  demands,  but  what  the 
credit  and  tranquility  of  the  country  de- 
mand to  do  away  with  your  resentments 
and  your  anger,  in  honor  of  Puerto  Rico  our 
unfortunate  motherland.  I  beg  the  Liberal 
Press  not  to  answer  outrage,  the  liberal  youth 
to  repress  the  ardor  of  their  years;  the  Liberal 
Party  In  the  bitter  and  difficult  days  to 
measure  up  to  the  lofty  height  of  its  mission 
vrhlch  Is  a  mission  of  peace  and  harmony  and 
to  pay  homage  to  two  supreme  ideals:  the 
reconstltutlon  of  our  economic  life  and  the 
restoration  of  our  hallowed  liberties." 

I  have  quoted  this  evening  the  words  of 
Mufioe-Rlvera  in  1899  stressing  the  need  for 
Identity  with  the  American  people  to  reach 
equality.  But  perhaps  we  should  clarify  that 
the  statehood  which  Mufioz-Rlvera  advocated 
and  which  I  advocate,  statehood  which  is  the 
main  ralson  d'ete  of  the  political  party  to 
which  I  belong.  Is  In  no  way  at  odds  with 
otir  language  nor  with  our  culture. 

The  states  of  the  American  union  have 
complete  liberty  with  respect  to  language 
and  culture,  the  same  as  Puerto  Rico  has  to- 
day. California  and  New  Mexico,  among  other 
states,  had  in  their  constitutions,  upon  being 
admitted  as  states,  provisions  recogiilzlng 
Spanish  as  well  as  English  as  official  lan- 
guages of  the  state. 
President  Elsenhower  said  on  one  occasion: 
"It  is  probably  a  pity  that  every  citizen 
of  each  State  cannot  visit  all  the  others,  to 
see  the  differences,  to  learn  what  we  have 
In  common,  and  to  oome  back  with  a  richer, 
fuller  understanding  of  America — In  all  Its 
beauty,  in  all  its  dignity.  In  aU  Its  strength. 
In  support  of  moral  principle." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of 
the   United   States   with    reference   to   any 
language.  There  is  simply  no  constitutional 
language.  There  is  simply  the  practical  prob- 
lem of  citizens   communicating   with   each 
other,  the  same  problem  which  was  resolved 
In  India  and  in  the  Philippines  by  means  of 
the  use  of  English  as  the  common  Instrument 
of  communication  between  millions  of  citl- 
zens  with  different  tongues.  We  Puerto  Rlcans 
need  to  speak  English  today  to  communicate 
with  our  fellow-citizens  to  the  north.  Any- 
one who  does  not  speak  English  today  In 
Puerto  Rico  is  at  a  dlaadvantage.  The  day 
we  become  a  state  of  the  Union  the  situation 
will  be  the  same :  it  will  be  equally  important 
to  know  the  English  language  in  order  to 
understand   and   to  be  understood  by   our 
fellow-citizens,  but  there  will  be  no  need 
for  us  to  give  up  Spanish,  and  much  less  our 
culture,  our  customs.  To  summarize,  state- 
hood will  bring  Puerto  Rico  neither  cold  nor 
snow.  We  will  continue  to  be  Puerto  Rlcans. 
Puerto  Rlcans  will  simply  come  to  enjoy  our 
hereditary  rights  as  American  citizens,  wa 
will  come  to  have  the  equality  collectively,  as 
a  people  among  other  equal  peoples,  that  Is. 
the  fifty  states,  which  today  our  American 
citizenship  gives  us  as  individuals.  Being  a 
state,  as  being  an  American  citizen,  will  take 
nothing  away   from  our  Puerto  Rloanlam. 
either   as   individuals   or   as    a   people.   iU 
ICufioz-Rlvera  said  so  well  in  1899,  for  us 
to  be  good,  loyal  Puerto  Rlcans.  we  cannot 
be,  we  must  not  be,  we  do  not  want  to  be, 
absolutely,   and  without  reservations,   any- 
thing other  than  good  and  loyal  Amerlcnoa. 
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"Let  us  set  our  course  In  that  direction,"  as 
Mufioz-Rlvera  told  us,  "Let  us  not  descend 
Into  obscure  quarrels;  let  us  not  encourage 
personal,  low,  and  miserable  diatribe;  let  us 
turn  our  thoughts  to  the  anguish  of  our 
country  and  let  us  march  forward,  confident 
that  the  approval  of  our  conscience  and  the 
blessing  of  our  people  await  us." 

And  above  all,  I  add,  let  us  ask  God  to 
enlighten  us  that  we  may  follow  the  wisest 
road  and  to  banish  from  our  hearts  any 
sentiment  other  than  that  of  the  closest  and 
firmest  fraternity  for  all  our  fellow-cltlzens, 
Puerto  Rlcans  and  Americans. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1971:  THE  UNIVERSAL  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  ACT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  n.UNOU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  voter  par- 
ticipation is  the  heart  of  democracy.  The 
extent  of  a  government's  claim  to  de- 
mocracy is  measured  by  the  number  of 
citizens  who  partake  in  the  electoral 
process.  Yet,  while  we  would  have  other 
nations  look  to  the  United  States  as  a 
model  of  democracy,  voter  participation 
has  been  discouraging  low. 

VOTXK    PABTICIPATION    HAB    BXXM    LOW 

In  the  1968  presidential  election  47,- 
000,000  people  failed  to  vote — 40  percent 
of  the  electorate.  This  exceeds  by  17  mil- 
lion the  number  of  votes  which  President 
€xon  received  in  winning  the  presi- 
ntial  election.  And  the  number  of  non- 
voters  is  increasing;  in  the  last  decade 
the  number  at  nonvoters  has  increased 
by  more  than  1  million  each  year.  In 
1960  39  million  people  did  not  vote;  in 
1964  it  was  43  million.  In  1968  it  was  47 
million.  America  is  heading  full  steam 
toward  being  ruled  by  the  voting  elite. 

RESTKICnVX    EXOISraATlON    PBOCXOUKkS    AXB    A 

CAim  OF  pooa  votxk  pabticipation 


In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century, 
between  75  and  85  percent,  voters  were 
between  75  and  85  percent  voters  were 
generally  not  required  to  register  and  in 
most  places  where  registration  was  re- 
quired, there  were  systems  of  automatic 
registration.  In  the  period  from  1896  to 
1924  the  turnout  of  voters  declined  al- 
most steadily  as  State  after  State  enacted 
registration  laws  which  typically  re- 
quired registration  annually.  Rigid 
registration  procedures  restricted  the 
voter  turnout  by  placing  undue  obstacles 
in  the  path  to  the  ballot  box. 

Today  local  differences  in  the  turnouts 
for  elections  are  to  a  large  extent  related 
to  local  differences  in  the  rates  of  regis- 
tration, and  these  in  turn  reflect  to  a 
considerable  degree  local  differences  in 
the  rules  governing,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  handling,  registration  of 
voters.  Of  those  who  failed  to  vote  in 
1968,  72  percent  were  barred  by  failing 
to  meet  registration  requirements.  In 
1968  while  only  60  percoit  of  the  total 
electorate  voted,  91  percent  of  those 
registered  claimed  to  have  voted.  Low 
voter  turnout  is  not  indicative  of  voter 
apathy,  but  of  voter  exclusion  by  regis- 
tration procedures.  It  has  long  been  a 
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niftyim  ammg  political  organizers  that, 
if  you  can  get  pewle  registered,  they 
will  vote. 

Eight  States  severely  restrict  the  time 
and  place  of  voter  registration,  while  the 
other  42  States  close  off  the  registration 
period  from  112  to  14  days  prior  to  the 
election  and  up  to  45  days  after  the  elec- 
tion. Furthermore,  12  States  require 
reregistration  if  a  person  fails  to  vote 
once  every  4  years,  and  23  States  if  not 
once  every  2  years.  As  if  this  were  not 
bad  enough,  six  States  require  a  loyalty 
oath,  whUe  eight  States  disenfrancliise 
paupers,  46  disenfranchise  those  suffer- 
ing from  a  mental  disease,  and  43  those 
convicted  of  a  crime.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  so  many  people  are  not  registered 
to  vote. 

Registration  systems  were  originally 
established  to  provide  up-to-date  lists  of 
eligible  voters  to  prevent  multiple  voting 
and  other  election  frauds.  Our  present 
systems  .do  little  to  advance  that  original 
purpose;  what  they  do  In  fact  Is  prevent 
otherwise  eligible  voters  from  partaking 
in  the  electoral  process. 

UNTVXaSAI.   VOT««    REGISTRATION    ACT   OF    1»T1 

By  introducing  the  Universal  Voter 
Registration  Act  of  1971,  also  known  as 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1971,  I  hope  to  pursue  the  recommenda- 
tions of  President  Kennedy's  Presidential 
Commission  on  Registration  and  Voting 
Participation  by  making  the  ballot  box 
easily  accessible  to  all  citizens.  As  auto- 
matic registration  provided  access  to  a 
broad  electorate  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
19th  century,  so  automatic  registration 
will  provide  access  to  a  broad  electorate 
today. 

Under  thia  bill  a  person  who  registers 
with  the  Social  Security  Administration 
will  automatically  be  registered  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections.  Once  registered,  the 
person's  name  would  be  added  to  a  com- 
piled voter  registration  roll.  Each  con- 
gressional district  would  periodically  be 
sent  a  list  of  the  eligible  voters  in  that 
district  for  each  Federal  election.  Those 
considered  to  be  paupers,  those  suffering 
from  a  mental  disease,  those  convicted  of 
a  crime,  and  those  who  have  not  voted 
for  a  period  of  years  would  not  be  dis- 
enfranchised from  Federal  elections,  un- 
less there  is  a  court  order  justifying  dis- 
enfranchisement.  There  would  be  no 
need  for  reregistration;  the  registration 
is  permanent.  If  a  registered  person 
moves,  he  need  only  notify  social  security 
so  that  they  may  update  their  lists.  Fur- 
thermore, registration  could  take  place 
throughout  the  year,  and  by  mail. 

Thus  a  voter  registration  system  would 
be  established  which  would  fulfill  reg- 
istration's original  purpose  of  providing 
exact  information  as  to  who  is  eligible 
to  vote  and  where  that  person  may  vote 
without  hindering  or  discouraging  any 
person  from  registering  and  voting. 


WHY  SOCIAL  szcnarTT 
Registering  a  voter  automatically  when 
he  registers  with  social  security  best 
serves  to  alleviate  the  problems  associ- 
ated previously  with  registration.  Social 
security  Is  an  existing  system  which 
already  successfully  registers  most 
Americans  at  an  early  age.  An  Individual 
in  our  society  needs  a  social  security 
number  for  a  wide  variety  of  functions — 
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employment,  tax  returns,  stocks  and 
bonds,  banking,  and  driver's  licenses  in 
some  States.  As  a  result  an  extremely 
broad  segment  of  the  electorate  registers 
with  social  security,  and  thus  would  be 
registered  to  vote  In  Federal  electicais. 
Presently,  over  200.000.000  numbers  have 
been  issued  by  social  security.  No  other 
system  of  registration  can  claim  such 
comprehensiveness. 

Individuals  are  registering  with  social 
security  at  an  Increasingly  early  age. 
Many  people  are  registered  while  In  their 
early  teens  «md  even  earlier.  In  as  much 
as  the  26th  amendment  was  just  ratified 
providing  for  the  18-year-old  vote,  it  is 
essential  that  a  registration  system  reach 
the  young,  as  social  security  does.  Those 
who  register  with  social  security  prior  to 
their  18th  bhthday  would  receive  a  regi- 
stration card  which  includes  the  date 
upon  which  it  would  become  effective — 
the  registrant's  18th  birthday— so  there 
would  be  no  delay  between  the  time  a 
pers(Hi  would  become  eligible  to  vote  and 
the  time  he  is  registered. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  an  established  computer  screening 
system  whereby  it  can  determine  whether 
or  not  an  applicant  has  been  previously 
registered  with  them.  By  using  the  per- 
son's name,  blrthdate  and  place,  and 
parent's  names  social  security  can  check 
Its  lists  of  registrants  to  prevent  any 
fraud.  This  same  established  system  of 
screening  provides  the  means  whereby  a 
person  would  be  prevented  from  register- 
ing to  vote  more  than  once  and  from 
committing  any  election  fraud.  The  act 
provides  criminal  penalties  for  emy  fraud 
which  is  commltteed. 

Social  security  offers  many  local  offices 
for  registration.  In  addition,  It  now  is 
possible  for  a  person  to  register  with 
social  security  through  the  mail.  Some 
States  presently  ccaiduct  voter  registra- 
tion through  the  mail.  If  Federal  voter 
registration  is  united  with  social  security 
registraticoi.  Individuals  In  all  States 
would  be  able  to  register  to  vote  through 
the  mail  without  raising  fears  of  registra- 
tion fraud. 

In  as  much  as  the  social  security  sys- 
tem complies  a  complete  listing  of  those 
registered  with  the  agency,  the  rolls  of 
those  registered  to  vote  in  each  congres- 
sional district  can  be  easily  furnished  to 
each  district  for  Federal  elections. 

Once  the  system  is  established.  Federal 
voter  registration  need  not  be  restricted 
exclusively  to  social  security  application. 
Applications  for  voter  registration  can  be 
distributed  through  the  mail,  at  the  post 
office,  In  high  schools,  and  in  voter  regis- 
tration drives — as  long  as  the  application 
is  forwarded  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration for  their  screening. 

By  using  this  system  of  registration 
there  would  be  no  invaslwi  of  privacy. 
The  Information  required  in  a  voter 
registration  application  is  the  same  as 
that  alretuiy  required  for  social  security 
registration  due  to  the  use  of  the  same 
screening  process.  No  new  informaticm 
Is  taken  from  the  registrant,  and  tiiat  al- 
ready taken  is  not  afforded  to  any  agency 
other  than  that  which  already  has  it — 
social  security.  In  addition,  the  fears  of 
the  Invasion  of  privacy  which  the  public 
justifiably  has  concerriing  the  computer- 
ized use  of  the  social  security  number  for 
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ktantiflcatton  an  not  related  to  this  sys- 
tem of  registration.  The  reelstratlan  of  a 
▼oter  at  the  time  of  social  seeorlty  regis- 
tration has  no  connection  with  the  social 
security  number,  and  at  no  time  is  the 
▼oter  identified  tjy  the  social  security 
number.  Thus  the  voter's  Integrity  and 
privacy  remain  unaffected. 

»M.ATH)1«    TO  STATI   TOTXX   BBOWnUTION 

■nie  question  may  arise  as  to  how  this 
system  will  relate  to  State  voter  registra- 
tion. Under  the  recent  case  of  Oregon 
against  Mitchell  Congress  can  legislate 
only  regarding  Federal  elections.  There- 
fore, this  bill  establishes  reglstratlcKi 
procedures  only  for  Federal  elections. 
The  States  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
register  voters  for  all  elections.  It  Is  pro- 
vided, however,  that  any  State  may  rec- 
ognize registration  imder  this  bill  as 
being  effective  for  that  State's  elections 
also. 

CONCLTTSIOIir 

A  government  whose  legitimacy  rests 
on  full  participation  by  the  governed 
cannot  afford  to  exclude  substantial 
numbers  of  its  people  from  the  voting 
booths,  even  by  inadvertence.  Existing 
systems  of  voter  registration  do  have  the 
effect  of  discoiiraglng  many  potential 
voters  from  participating  in  the  elec- 
torlal  process.  Automatic  universal  voter 
registration,  as  provided  In  this  act,  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  insuring  that  all 
citizens  enjoy  free  access  to  the  ballot 
box. 

A  copy  of  the  bill,  and  a  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  analysis  of  the  major  provisions, 
are  Included  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues: 

VnvrKMaAL  VoTKB  BsaiBTBAnoN  Act: 

Sicnoir-aT-SBcnoN  Analtsib 

■■cnoit  401 

Thli  Mctlon  states  the   iinderlylng  pur- 

poee  of  the  Act,  to  facilitate  TOter  registration 

and  to  encourage  voter  participation. 

BICTION  4  OS 

Subjection  (a)  prondes  that  registration 
with  Social  Security  shall  also  constitute 
automatic  registration  to  vote  In  federal 
Sections.  Anyone  who  has  already  been 
registered  with  Social  8ec\irlty  at  the  time 
of  passage  of  the  Act  would  automatically 
be  registered  to  vote  In  federal  elections.  In 
the  future,  when  a  person  obtains  a  Social 
Seoiirtty  number,  he  wlU  also  be  automatl- 
caUy  registered  to  vote.  If  the  registrant 
appUee  for  a  Social  Security  number  befora 
the  legal  voting  age  of  18.  he  wUl  be  auto- 
matically pre-reglstered  to  vote.  In  other 
words,  he  wlU  be  eligible  to  vote  In  federal 
•lections  at  of  hU  l»th  birthday. 

Subeeetlons  (b)  and  (c)  empower  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Social  Security  to  flU  in  the 
detaUs  of  the  registration  system,  subject  to 
the  guidelines  set  out  In  these  subsections. 
The  system  could  operate  as  simply  as  to 
provide  each  registrant  with  a  voter  registra- 
tion card  with  his  name  and  date  of  voter 
eligibility  <18th  birthday).  The  Social  Seeu- 
Hty  Administration,  through  the  use  of  tts 
massive  computer  facility  in  Baltimore 
would  provide  each  Oongrsaslonal  Dtotrkst 
with  «4>-to-date  prlnt-outa  listing  the  t»««|^ 
and  addresses  of  all  those  registered  to  vote 
in  that  District.  When  the  t«glst«red  voter 
presents  hlms«U  at  the  poUlng  place,  he 
must  be  permitted  to  vote  If  be  displays  a 
valid  federal  voter  registration  oartl  or  signs 
an  affidavit  stettng  he  la  entitled  to  vote 
inthat  District.  Criminal  penalties  for  falae 
■wearing  or  fraudulent  vottng  are  laovUled  In 
section  406  of  the  Act.  ~-~"» 

Voter  registration  Is  keyed  to  "'^ij  Secu- 
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nty  registration  for  convenience  only,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  efficient  com- 
puter system  already  In  use  to  handle  the 
minions  of  Social  Security  registrants.  One 
need  not  be  registered  with  Sodal  Security 
in  order  to  register  to  vote  In  federal  elec- 
tions. Voter  registration  applications  could 
be  distributed  through  the  mall,  in  schools, 
in  Post  Offices,  by  voter  registration  can- 
VMn,  etc  Anyone  who  maUed  In  the  ap- 
plication, on  which  he  swore  to  his  Identity 
and  residence  and  age,  woxild  be  entlUed  to 
be  registered  to  vote,  subject  to  the  criminal 
penalties  In  section  6.  Upon  changing  reel- 
dence.  the  registrant  would  have  to  Inform 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  which 
would  then  advise  the  regJstranfs  old  voting 
district  to  delete  his  name  from  the  registra- 
tion rolls,  and  advise  the  new  district  to 
add  his  name. 
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SEcnort  40S 

This  section  prescribes  who  may  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  in  a  federal  election.  Anyone 
who  falls  to  present  a  valid  voter  registra- 
tion card  must  be  permitted  to  vote  If  he 
signs  an  affidavit  attesting  to  his  eligibility. 
Furthermore,  anyone  who  U  eligible  to  vote 
In  state  elections  must  be  allowed  to  vote 
In  federal  elections  as  weU,  regardless  of 
whether  he  has  met  the  requirements  for 
federal  voter  registration. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  disenfranchise- 
ment  In  federal  elections  of  certain  groups 
which  have  commonly  been  denied  the  vote 
by  the  states.  This  group  Includes  persons 
convicted  of  crimes,  persons  refusing  to  take 
loyalty  oaths,  paupers,  persons  who  have  not 
exercised  the  vote  for  a  given  number  of 
years  and  persons  deemed  mentally  unsound 
Persons  convicted  of  a  crime,  and  those  found 
by  a  coiut  to  be  in  need  of  mental  treatment 
may  be  disenfranchised  only  by  a  speclflo 
finding  of  the  court.  t^^» 

BICTIOM  404 

Absentee  baUotlng  is  made  lees  burden- 
aome  with  respect  to  presidential  elecUons 
Wherever  in  the  United  SUtes  a  registered 
federal  voter  happens  to  be  on  elecUon  day. 
he  can  appear  at  any  poUlng  place  and  ob- 
tain a  presidential  baUot.  The  ballot  can  be 
omnpleted  and  mailed  to  the  elecUon  district 
TOwe  the  registrant  would  be  enutled  to 
vote,  and  must  be  counted  by  that  dlstrlot 
ynfortun^ely  this  procedure  can  be  ex- 
tended  only   to  Presidential   elections,  for 

S^J".^„'!i!^°™^*y  ""'"^  «»•  •l«>tlon 
<Urtrtot8'  ballots  for  the  lower  office*. 

ncnoN  40S 
This  section  provides  criminal  penalties 
fcr  vote  fraud  committed  under  the  Act  in- 
cluding improfMr  reglMratlon  or  voting. 
■acnoN  40S 

#J?**?  Ooogr«8  has  power  only  to  regulate 
federal  eleotlcms.  the  sutes  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  respect  the  federal  voter  registra- 
tion card  for  state  elections  as  weU  How- 
ever, this  section  makes  it  dear  that  any 
rtate  which  wishes  to  do  so  may  honor  the 
federal  voter  registration  system  for  pur- 
poses at  i«a,te  eleetlana  as  w«U  as  federal. 

■■Cnuif  40T 

This  section  defines  "federal  elections"  m 
accOTdanoe  with  the  Supreme  Court  dedalon 
in  Oregon  v.  ilttcheU.  and  d^lnes  "staUi^ 
include  the  Dtotrlet  of  OolumbU  and  Puerto 

BlOO. 


HJL  10443 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Voting  Rlghu  Act  of  1066 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '-VotlnK  Rlchts  Act 
Amendments  of  1971".  ^^  *"gnts  Act 

Sac.  2.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1988.  as 
amwKled    (79   Stat.  487:   43   VAO    1978  «« 

^\.«."^'"!**  "y  •<***^  «»•  following 
new  title  thereto:  ^ 


"TTIX*  IV— mnVKEBAL  VOTER 
RKOISTRATION 

"Sk5.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  th» 
primary  purpose  of  any  Federal  voter  regls- 
wation  system  should  be  to  facilitate  the 
Utoitlflcatlon  of  those  persons  who  are  quail- 
fled  to  vote  to  any  Federal  election,  uid  to 
determtoe  at  which  poUlng  place  the  quail- 
fled  voter  is  eligible  to  cast  his  boUot.  A 
Federal  voter  registration  system  should  not 
be  a  hindrance  to  any  voter  who  attonpta  to 
exercise  his  consUtutional  right,  and  re- 
sponslbUity  as  a  cltlisen,  to  vote.  Every  cltl- 
zen  of  the  United  States  should  be  registered 
so  that  he  may  vote  to  any  Federal  election 
held  on  or  after  his  el^teenth  birthday 

. .  (*>)  I'  ^  tt»e  purpose  of  thU  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  system  of  voter  registration  to 
be  used  for  aU  Federal  elections,  that  wUl 
faclUtate  the  registration  of  every  citizen  so 
that  the  greatest  number  of  citizens  will  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  every  Federal  election 

Sxc  403.  (a)  Every  person  In  the  United 
States  to  whom  has  been  Issued  a  social  secu- 
rity account  number  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  registered  to  vote  in  any 
Federal  election  held  on  and  after  his  eight- 
eenth birthday  and  to  which  he  Is  otherwise 
eligible  to  vote. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Admlntetrator")  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
A*?**^  ^  "^"^  °"*  *^«  purposes  of  thla 
w  Ju  .^  ™^*"  *°**  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  shall  establish  a  system 
to  inform  the  appropriate  officials  In  each 
State   (prior  to  a  Federal  election)    of  the 

^*.«°iK*?!31  P****""  ^^°  ^  registered  to 
vote  to  that  State  in  the  next  Federal  elec- 

..  ,;  J£'*  ^  *^*'=^  congressional  district  he 
Is  eligible  to  vote. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  issue  to  each 
person  deemed  to  be  registered  to  vote  under 
this  Act  an  Identification  card  which  shaU 
be  the  Voter  Registration  Card  for  that  per- 
son for  purposes  of  voting  m  any  PMeral 
election.  Presentation  of  the  Voter  Reglstra- 
tlonCard  at  an  appropriate  polUng  place  for 
a  Federal  election  shaU  be  prima  facie  evl- 

r/^'JfJ.S****^"  P*^°  presenting  such  card 
ta  eligible  to  vote  to  that  election  at  that 
polling  place. 

"8k:.  403.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  prevented 
from  voung  in  any  Federal  election  merely- 
on  account  of  hie  failure  to  obtain,  or  pre- 
set, his  Voter  Registration  Card.  If  a  peraon 
attempts  to  vote  in  any  Federal  election  and 
does  not  present  his  Voter  Registration  Card 
to  the  election  offlclaa  at  the  poUlng  place 
where  he  attempts  to  vote,  he  shaU  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  to  that  election  upon  the 
execution  by  him  of  an  affidavit  attesUnc  to 
hto  eligibility  to  vote  at  that  place  to  that 
.  •'■'^•*^^*^-  ^^y  person  eligible  to  vote 
in  any  State  rtectlon  shall  be  eilglble  to  vote 
in  any  Federal  election,  without  regard  to 
whertJier  he  obtains  a  Voter  Registration  Card 
under  this  Act. 

"(b)  No  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  in  any  Federal  elecUon  because— 

"(1)  he  has  been  convicted  of  any  oztme 
unless  the  sentenctog  court  makes  a  speclflo 
finding  Justifying  dlsonfranchlsement  on  the 
basis  of  the  conduct  of  the  person  convicted; 

"(3)  of  his  economic  status; 

"(8)  he  refuses  to  take  any  oath  or  afflrma- 
tton  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  cr  to  any 
State; 

"(4)  he  failed  to  vote  to  any  Federal  elec- 
tion Ux  a  period  of  time;  or 

"(5)  of  his  mental  condition,  unless  the 
court  which  finds  the  person  to  be  to  need  of 
mental  treatment  makes  a  ^)eclfic  finding 
Justtfytng  dlsenfiwiohlsemant  on  the  Nvfit 
of  the  pervon's  meotal  condition. 

"8k:.  404.  In  the  case  of  any  rtectloo  at 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  Prestdent.  amy 
person  who  is  absent  from  tiie  State  to  whicli 
he  resides  may  go  to  any  appropriate  poUtog 
place  and,  upon  the  presentation  of  his  VoUr 
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Reglsrtratlon  Card,  or  upon  the  presentation 
of  an  affidavit  attesting  to  his  eliglbUlty  to 
vote  to  that  election  to  a  named  State,  may 
obtato  a  baUot  to  vote  in  that  election.  Such 
ballot  must  be  mailed  to  the  appropriate  poU- 
lng place  to  his  State  of  residence,  and  must 
be  postmarked  not  later  than  13  o'clock  mid- 
night of  the  day  of  that  election.  Such  a  bal- 
lot ShaU  be  received  and  counted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  to  that  election  to  the  State 
In  which  he  resides.  In  the  same  manner  as  a 
ballot  cast  to  person  by  any  other  person  to 
that  State. 

"Sk:.  405.  Any  person  who — 

"(a)  knowingly  makes  any  false  or  mis- 
leading stat^nent  in  order  to  obtain  a  Voter 
Registration  Card;  or 

"(b)  knowtogly  swears  to  or  offers  any 
false  affidavit  for  the  purpose  of  voting  in 
any  Federal  election;  or 

"(c)  knowtogly  votes  more  than  once  to 
any  Federal  election; 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  15,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  longer  than  one  year,  ex 
both. 

"Sk:.  408.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  any  State  from  iistog 
the  Federal  voter  registration  system  es- 
tablished under  this  Act  for  purposes  of 
voter  registration  to  any  State  election. 

"Sk;.  407.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
(a)   the  term  "Federal  election"  means — 

"(1)  any  general,  special,  or  primary  elec- 
tion, or  convention  or  caucus  of  a  political 
party,  held  to  nominate  candidates  for,  or 
elect  persons  to,  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator,  or  Member  of,  Delegate  to.  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives;  or 

"(3)  any  primary  election  held  for  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  a  national  nominat- 
ing convention  of  a  political  party,  or  a 
primary  election  held  for  the  expression  of  a 
preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President,  or  any 
general  election  held  to  select  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

"(b)  the  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico." 
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BY  "GENE"  POIROT 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  aossoxTKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augiut  5,  1971 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jonathan 
Swift  once  wrote : 

Whoever  can  make  two  ears  of  com  or 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of 
ground  where  only  one  grew  before,  would 
deserve  better  of  mankind  and  do  more 
essential  service  to  this  country  than  the 
whole  race  of  politicians  put  together. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
personification  of  those  words  is  a  man 
who  abides  on  a  farm  near  Oolden  City, 
Mo.  He  is  Gene  Polrot,  a  master  farmer 
and  conservationist,  who  has  applied  the 
fruits  of  science  to  his  farm  operation 
with  remarkable  success.  An  author, 
whose  book,  "Our  Margin  of  Life,"  diould 
be  a  reading  must  for  all  who  would  till 
the  soil.  A  conservationist  and  philoso- 
pher, the  in^lration  for  the  HaU  farm 
bill  and  a  good  friend  who  provided  hours 
of  delightful  companionship  to  Uils  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Recently,  Gene  Polrot  offered  a  back- 
ward look  at  his  50  years  as  a  farmer. 
In  it  he  sets  forth  wbaX  he  has  sought  to 
accomplish  and  describes  the  fruits  of 
his  labor  and  Its  benefits  to  mankind. 
Believe  me,  his  contribution  In  this  day  of 
emphasis  on  conservation  and  our  ecol- 
ogy has  been  magnificent. 

I  offer  Gene  Poirot's  words  for  the  en- 
enlightenment  of  all: 

CONBXBVATTON   ON  TBZ  BACK   40 

(By  E.  M.  "Gene"  Polrot) 

For  you  this  is  Earth  Day  plus  one  year. 
For  me  it  Is  Earth  Day  plus  fifty  years.  My 
report  covers  that  space  of  time.  It  tells  the 
story  of  how  to  do  soil  and  water  restora- 
tion. Its  effects.  Its  values  and  then  suggests 
a  way  we  can  get  It  done  on  a  national  basis. 

I  am  a  farmer.  My  final  product  Is  human 
bodies  with  minds  capable  of  thought  and 
reason.  My  profession  requires  me  to  bar- 
gato  with  my  fellow  man  to  get  dollars  ac- 
oordtog  to  his  economic  laws.  I  must  also 
bargato  wiXb.  nature  to  get  human  foods  ac- 
cording to  her  laws  of  life  and  death. 

When  I  do  both  to  a  way  I  wiU  describe, 
I  get  abundance  in  food  for  man  for  which 
he  pays  dollars  and  a  lot  of  by-products  also 
of  value  to  him,  for  which  he  does  not 
pay. 

Some  of  those  by-products  are  wUdlife, 
recreation,  flood  control,  slltatlon  control,  en- 
vironmental Improvement,  resource  conser- 
vation and  restoration  as  these  sf^ly  to  soU 
and  water,  the  two  resources  already  limit- 
ing factors  to  that  which  you  hope  to 
accomplish. 

I  can  farm  efficiently  without  creating  any 
of  these  by-product  values.  Many  farmers 
already  do  so  and  more  will  foUow  that  path 
because  advertlstog  pressure  from  those  who 
want  to  sell  us  products  at  a  profit  encour- 
age such  a  course.  Example,  steel  poets  and 
wire  In  place  of  hedges  and  roses  for  a  fence. 
Insecticides  to  place  of  biological  controls, 
expensive  deep  weU,  pumps,  and  power 
equipment  to  run  mechanical  sprayers  in 
place  of  ponds  and  gravity  fiow  of  water 
through  cheap  plastic  pipes  for  irrigating 
farm  crops. 

Why  do  I  resist  these  advertisements  and 
the  stories  that  support  them?  Why  do  I 
follow  a  different  course  that  results  to  wUd- 
llfe  and  other  values  I  cannot  seU?  The 
answer  is  my  way  is  cheaper  and  results  to 
more  net  profit  so  I  tolerate  the  wildlife  and 
the  human  nuisance  attracted  by  it. 

Can  farmers  be  sold  on  the  same  ktod  of 
ideas?  The  answer  is  yes,  by  shifting  the 
present  money  Incentive  for  retiring  crop 
land  to  buying  these  extra  values.  The  shift 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  creating  a 
market  for  using  land  for  growing  these 
values  at  a  price  which  Is  in  direct  competl- 
tton  with  the  market  now  buying  food  and 
fiber.  The  values  I  have  mentioned  go  far 
beyond  hunting  and  fishtog.  They  reach  aU 
people.  They  are  to  the  package  called  soil 
and  water  restoration. 

I  have  Just  given  you  a  sununary  of  fifty 
ysars  of  farmtog  which  began  at  a  very  low 
level  of  scientific  agrlctiltural  Information, 
a  very  low  level  of  the  land's  capacity  to 
produce  crops  and  Uve  stock  and  a  very  low 
level  to  numbers  of  fish  and  wildlife  spedee. 
I  have  suggested  a  way  the  correction  can  be 
made  for  many  of  the  problems  you  are  con- 
sidering and  many  others,  farmers  and  eon- 
siuners  understand. 

I  will  now  tell  you  to  more  detaU  what  the 
results  are,  how  they  were  accomplished,  and 
what  we  can  do  on  a  national  basis. 

Why  shoiUd  you  believe  me?  Simply  be- 
cause, if  this  way  had  not  worked  I  would 
be  broke,  retired  for  at  least  eight  years  and 
a  first  class  relief  client  to  some  city  ^ruttoo/^ 
of  here  talking  to  you.  The  other  farmers  who 
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are  now  supplytog  this  nation  with  cheap 
abundance  would  also  be  broke. 

WHAT  AXX  THI  EBSULTS  OT  OOmBVATIOIf  OF 
THX  BACK  rOtTT  IN  nODUCTS  I  CAN  8KLL  IDS 
DOLLABS 

1.  Tlie  tocrease  to  the  production  of  hu- 
man foods  such  as  livestock  and  crops  Is 
seven  times  what  It  was  fifty  years  ago.  The 
potential  for  doubltog  present  production  is 
possible. 

3.  The  health  and  quality  of  products  has 
Increased  even  more.  Once-badly  diseased 
cows  are  disease-free  for  33  years — tocluding 
some  diseases  that  could  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  people.  Biological  Insect  control 
has  been  effective  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

RESULTS  IN  WnSLtrS  PRODUCTION   (AT  POUtOT'S) 

From  18  praine  chickens  to  1933  to  enotigh 
to  fiU  one  boomtog  ground  with  150  birds 
to  the  sprtog  of  1071. 

From  13  quail  to  enough  for  a  field  trial 
that  find  their  summer  protection  to  a  com 
field  yleldtog  100  bushels  per  acre. 

Rt>m  64#  of  fish  setoed  from  two  miles  to 
Coon  Creek  for  a  Sunday  school  pilcnlc  to 
1933  to  enough  more  that  a  greater  amount 
is  often  caught  to  one  afternoon  by  hook 
and  Itoe  from  one  hole  in  Coon  Creek. 

From  no  ducks  to  30,000  wintering  and 
feedli^  on  wasted  com  to  1970-1971. 

From  no  geese  to  over  8,000  staying  for  two 
months  to  the  late  wtoter  of  1971. 

From  no  coons  to  1933  to  85  taken  in  one 
80-acre  pasture  to  1960. 

From  no  deer  for  100  years  to  the  first  re- 
production to  1070  by  a  doe  seeking  shelter 
from  hounds  amoting  300  head  of  my  cows. 

From  a  few  song  birds  to  many  of  43  differ- 
ent ktods,  counted  one  day  by  a  bus  loftd  of 
birdwatchers  from  Kansas  City  in  the  spring 
of  1070. 

RX8UI.TS  IN  BTPRODUCTS:    SPORTS,  KDUCATION. 
RXCRKATION,  XNVIRONICXNTAI.,   HCPROVKICXNT 

The  hunttog  of  quail  and  ducks  must  be 
done  with  me  imder  my  niles  and  restrlc- 
ticms.  Other  himting  Is  by  permission  only. 
Values  of  lmp<»-tance? 

Fishing  may  be  done  by  anyone  at  any 
time  at  no  cost.  People  come  for  forty  and 
more  miles  to  fish.  Some  of  them  are  over 
eighty  years  old,  others  too  poor  to  buy  trans- 
portaUon  to  the  large  lakes.  Values  of 
in^Mrtance? 

Three  coUeges  bring  their  classes  in  biology 
and  their  students  being  trained  for  ele- 
mentary teaching  to  see  first  hand  ecology 
at  work.  Values  of  Importance? 

Birdwatchers,  wildlife  and  wild  fioww 
lovers,  sou  conservationists,  irrigation  and 
flood  control  engineers,  economists,  bankers, 
fertilizer  producers,  and  bustoess  men  come 
to  take  a  look  at  the  natural  beauty  that 
comes  with  healthy  plants  and  animals,  freah 
wild  flowers  that  have  not  been  destroyed 
by  weed  sprays  and  the  clear  water  that  runs 
for  a  mile  over  grass  in  a  hay  meadow  with- 
out carrying  any  silt.  Values  of  importance? 

On  last  May  10th  I  told  the  story  of  sc^ 
and  water  restoration  to  a  large  group  of 
4-H  club  kids.  Four  days  later  Ambassador 
El  OouUi  from  Tunisia  came  to  bear  the  same 
story  and  take  back  what  might  apply  to 
his  task  of  feeding  6  mUUon  people  tram  the 
products  of  13  mlUion  acres  of  land.  Valuss 
of  importance? 

Tlie  place  Is  not  marked  by  a  great  flood- 
oontrolllng  dam.  Impounding  miles  of  water 
covering  rich  soU  and  offering  a  surface  irtieie 
people  can  play  with  boats  costing  mlUlons 
of  dt^lais  whUe  a  half  mUe  from  shore  there 
Is  poverty.  Iltere  are  no  signs  that  say.  Na- 
tional Forest,  PubUc  Fishing  and  Hunting, 
Ride  a  Horse,  pay  when  you  come  to  and 
agato  when  you  go  out.  Ttie  unwritten  sign 
that  such  people  as  you  can  rsad  says  "Natiire 
works  here,  unreetilcted  and  to  cooperation 
with  man  creattog  new  life  that  be^ns  with 
the   microbes   to   the   soU   and   ends   with 
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hunum   bodies  carrying  bnlns  capable  of 
tboitght  and 


KOW  WAS  R  DONX? 

"Hta  method  la  little  more  than  to  supply 
nature  with  the  toola,  the  reaources  she  needs 
to  grow  living  things.  As  you  already  know 
they  are  sunshine,  air  with  Its  elements  at 
carbon  dioxide,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  water 
at  the  right  time  and  soil  with  Its  plantfood 
minerals  In  the  proper  proportion. 

In  most  cases  soil,  plantfoods  and  water 
are  the  reeources  In  short  supply.  In  short, 
what  I  have  reported  was  done  by  restoring 
the  soil  plantfoods  and  water  reaouroee. 

Soil  restoration  was  done  by  returning.  In 
the  proper  portions,  the  plant  foods  of  lime- 
stone, phosphorous,  potassium,  magnesium 
and  later,  lor  higher  yields,  copper,  alnc  and 
Iodine. 

The  methods  for  returning  these  elements 
and  the  necessary  tests  telling  how  much  of 
each  Is  needed  are  already  perfected  by  all 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  Information 
and  testing  equipment  la  In  the  hands  of  aU 
extension  agents. 

The  good  reexilts  of  sotl  restoration  done  In 
this  manner  are  higher  yields,  better  quality 
and  good  health  of  plants  and  a.nim«.iff  gen- 
erally In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water 
available  when  It  Is  needed.  Water  therefore 
Is  the  next  limiting  factor.  It  Is  available 
as  rain.  In  wells,  flowing  rivers  and  large 
lakes. 

The  method  of  water  restoration  I  will  dis- 
cuss Is  cheaper  and  has  many  advantages 
and  values  I  have  mentioned  before.  It  Is 
different  since  It  depends  upon  rain  coming 
at  a  time  when  It  Is  not  needed,  and  being 
held  In  ponds,  on  the  high  place  of  the  farm 
so  It  can  be  delivered  by  gravity  flow  when 
It  Is  needed.  This  is  pure  distilled  water  sup- 
plied by  nature.  If  it  is  not  used  it  caiises 
soil  erosion.  sUtation  of  streams  and  down 
stream  floods.  If  it  is  stopped  in  its  natural 
channel,  a  flood  is  prevented.  If  it  is  pumped 
or  allowed  to  run  to  another  place  out  of 
the  channel  and  stored,  the  first  pond  is 
ready  to  prevent  the  next  flood.  The  me- 
chanics of  this  method  Is  to  first  hold  the 
water  in  its  natural  flow  with  a  dam,  and 
second  st(»:e  it  on  a  high  place  for  use  later 
on  by  gravity  flow  to  the  crops  needing  it. 
These  values  are  evident  at  once: 

1.  Flood  control. 

2.  SUtation  control. 

3.  The  conservation  and  restoration  of  our 
underground  supply  of  water  for  wells. 

Now  Just  give  nature  two  ponds  and  she 
will  soon  fill  them  with  fish,  use  them  for 
migratory  water  birds  and  upland  game 
of  all  kinds.  This  is  value  fo\ir.  When  either 
pond  is  used  for  recreation,  we  have  value 
number  five.  None  of  these  values  can  come 
from  an  irrigation  well.  None  of  them  can 
come  if  water  is  taken  from  a  stream  or 
lake  already  in  existence,  but  there  are  still 

The  water  in  the  second  pond  can  be  used 
to  produce  fish  for  sale  to  people  who  like 
to  eat  that  kind  of  protein  not  contaminated 
with  insecticides.  One-fifth  of  the  wild  flsh 
are  alrettdy  so  contaminated.  So  here  U  value 
number  six,  but  doing  so  causes  the  water 
to  become  contaminated  similar  to  that 
going  to  streams  from  city  sewers. 

When  such  water  becomes  contaminated 
on  fish  farms,  it  is  also  discharged  into 
streams  and  new  water  is  pumped  from  wells, 
but  not  here.  Value  nimiber  seven  is  realized 
when  the  water  is  used  for  irrigation.  The 
water  transpired  by  plants  is  as  pure  as  it 
was  when  it  came  down  as  rain.  The  water 
going  into  the  soil  is  stripped  of  its  nitro- 
gen, phosphorotu,  potassium,  etc.  and  used 
as  plant  foods  or  these  plant  foods  are 
locked  on  the  clay  for  xise  later  on. 

Value  eight  comes  as  an  increase  in  yield 
to  the  farmer.  Value  nine  is  the  six  and  six- 
tenths  tons  of  oxygen  one  acre  of  com  will 
deliver  to  the  air.  Number  ten  is  the  nine 
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tons  of  carbon  dioxide  each  acre  takes  from 
the  atmosphere  and  niunber  eleven  is  the 
organic  matter  left  In  the  soil  which  feeds 
the  cellulose -decaying  bacteria  that  use  and 
hold  with  their  living  bodies  the  nitrate  ni- 
trogen that  wo\ild  otherwise  find  its  way 
into  wells  and  streams. 

Of  these  eleven  values  the  farmer  gets 
money  for  only  two,  the  growth  of  flsh  he  can 
sell  and  the  Increase  in  the  bushels  he  can 
harvest. 

Why  do  I  use  this  method  of  Irrigation? 
Because  it  Is  cheaper  than  any  other  way, 
even  though  I  lived  on  the  bank  of  a  river 
where  the  water  was  free.  I  have  mutlflora 
and  hedge  fences  because  they  are  cheaper 
than  steel  posts  that  will  rot  in  eight  years 
and  barb  wire  that  will  not  outlast  a  living 
fence.  I  leave  uncut  and  tmplowed  places 
aroimd  my  ponds  and  in  my  fields  to  pro- 
vide bicHoglcal  ooDtrol  ot  harmful  insects 
because  It  is  cheaper  than  buying  insecti- 
cides. It  has  worked  for  forty  years.  Extra 
values  to  people. 

I  hold  my  soU  In  place  with  grass  and  run 
clear  water  to  the  creek.  Why?  Because  the 
soil  has  no  value  to  me  after  it  leaves  the 
farm.  Extra  values  to  people. 

Why  do  I  leave  the  round  bales  of  hay 
In  my  fields  and  run  in  oowa  to  eat  them 
in  winter?  Because  it  is  cheaper  to  do  it 
that  way  than  to  haul  the  hay  to  the  barn 
and  out  again  In  the  winter  and  spread  the 
manure  if  the  cattle  were  fed  in  one  place. 
In  addition,  the  hay  yields  more  by  400% 
and  there  Is  no  manure  going  into  the 
streams  for  the  public  to  complain  about, 
and  the  health  and  reproductive  capacity 
of  the  cows  is  near  fantastic.  Values  to 
people. 

If  government  standards  are  used  for 
productive  capacity  of  farms,  this  one  will 
rate  in  the  top  3%  of  all  the  farms  in  the 
nation.  Values  tfi  people. 

WHAT  MORE  DO  TOU  WANT  OW  A  rABlC? 

Tou  can  have  what  I  have  reported  to  you 
and  demonstrated  for  many  years  by  sup- 
porting government  farm  legislation  which 
will  create  a  market  for  buying  sot]  and 
water  restoration  as  I  have  described  it,  in 
direct  competition  with  the  present  market 
buying  food  and  fiber.  It  Is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  production  of  farm  products 
is.  In  most  cases,  destructive.  Symptoms  of 
this  destruction  are.  a  reduction  In  wildlife, 
poor  plant  and  animal  nutrition,  muddy 
streams,  floods,  sewage  carrying  the  plant- 
foods  to  the  sea  in  place  of  back  to  the  land. 
On  the  way  to  the  sea,  such  excessive  plant- 
foods  destroy  rivers  and  lakes.  Dr.  Whitley 
of  ova  Department  of  Conservation  reported 
that  this  town  of  Springfield  using  modem 
sewage  disposal  methods  was  discharging 
1750  nimiber  of  phosphoric  add  equivalent 
Into  James  River  every  day,  already  an  ex- 
cessive amount.  Under  the  terms  of  the  soil 
and  water  restoration,  these  environmental 
destruotion  actions  can  be  prevented  and 
much  of  the  loss  can  be  restored,  if  a  MAR- 
KET is  provided  for  doing  so. 

I  have  described  such  a  market  in  my 
book  "Our  Margin  of  Life"  I  presented  the 
idea  to  farmers  in  four  states  and  without 
any  exception  they  approvied  it.  Since  1964. 
our  Congressman  Durward  G.  Hall  has  intro- 
duced three  bills  regarding  it.  The  last  one 
was  as  an  amendment  to  the  present  law 
and  a  shift  of  only  22  votes  would  have  passed 
it. 

It  came  that  close  to  r*««<"g  without  a 
single  letter  supporting  it  from  any  of  the 
farm  organizations,  any  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, any  college  of  agriculture,  any  de- 
partment of  conservation  and  bird  watchers 
or  sportsman  group  or  any  environmental 
Improvement  organizations. 

PBOPLK     NXXDKD     CONBKKVATION     tNTOSlCATION 

The  reason  the  bill  came  that  close  to 
pasHlTig  was  because  quite  a  nimiber  of  the 
committee  on  agriculture  and  members  of 
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the  U8DA  have  been  on  my  farm  through 
the  efforts  of  Oongressnoan  Hall  to  see  in 
person  what  I  have  UAA  yooi  alxmt.  Others 
saw  my  tildes  telling  the  story  during  my 
two  visits  to  Washington,  D.C.  at  my  own 
expense.  Advisors  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture after  being  here  said  they  would 
recommend  at  least  seven  of  the  practloea 
they  saw  to  beoocne  in  some  way  part  of  the 
new  faim  legislation.  There  was  not  enough 
public  opinion  to  cause  these  to  be  Included 
in  the  bill  and  not  enough  public  opinion 
to  pcMS  the  amendment.  It  was  best  stated 
by  one  Congressman  when  he  said  "It  Is 
not  yet  time  for  this  kind  of  legislation." 

More  farm  land  must  first  go  to  the 
sea.  more  air  must  stink,  more  water  must 
become  thick  with  sewage  and  more  people 
must  imderstand  that  the  creeping,  crip- 
pling Illnesses  of  body  and  mind  that  come 
with  poUuted  air,  vrater  and  malnutrition 
is  nature's  way  of  destroying  the  creatures 
that  cannot  obey  her  laws  be  that  creature 
a  man  or  a  bug. 

Let  me  show  you  how  futile  It  is  to  pass 
legislation  that  only  prohibits.  I  can  de- 
stroy every  value  I  mentioned  here  today 
and  no  law  can  prohibit  my  doing  so.  nor 
can  any  law  force  me  to  do  oonservatlcm 
on  the  back  forty.  To  destroy  it  all  I  will 
replace  my  flood  oontrt^ling  ponds  with  a 
well,  pun4>,  power  to  pull  it  and  a  sprink- 
ler system.  I  will  replace  my  rose  and 
hedges  with  steel  posts  and  wire.  I  will 
I^ow  up  my  biological  insect  controls.  The 
pec^e  who  sell  this  kind  of  equipment  will 
support  me.  Some  of  them  may  be  paying 
your  salary  and  supporting  your  various 
organizations.  By  their  advertisement,  they 
keep  farm  magazines  alive  to  tell  their  story. 
By  their  grants  to  Universities  for  research, 
they  And  sound  selling  points  for  their 
products  without  being  required  to  also 
do  research  concerning  its  long  time  ef- 
fects. I  can  talk  freely  but  you  better 
watch  your  step  in  repeating  what  I  have 
said.  It  may  get  you  flred.  leat  that  a 
spot  to  be  in  when  conservation  Informa- 
tion Is  so  badly  needed  to  guide  lis? 

Let  me  show  you  what  I  mean.  Some  peo- 
ple want  to  forbid  the  use  of  all  insecticides, 
some  want  to  forbid  the  use  of  all  nitrogen 
fertilizer,  the  concentration  of  cattle  In  feed 
lots  and  a  group  of  other  activities  because 
they  have  caused  trouble  by  their  misuse. 
The  same  people  would  hot  forbid  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles,  trucks,  air  craft,  gas 
stoves,  detergents  and  the  like.  They  approve 
coal  burning  electric  plants  moving  to  the 
deserts  of  the  southwest  and  polluting  the 
air  with  the  oxides  of  sulfur,  carbon  and 
nitrogen  because  they  don't  live  there.  They 
do  not  know,  as  perhaps  you  can  tell  them, 
that  there  is  no  rain  in  a  desert  to  wash 
the  air  clean  of  these  pollutants  and  no 
plant  life  to  use  the  carbondioxide  they  pro- 
duce and  release  oxygen  to  the  air  as  I 
described  as  taking  place  in  a  com  field. 
Muddy  rivers  carrying  a  million  acres  of 
farm  land  top  soil  to  the  ocean  each  year 
don't  bother  them  but  water  nature  has 
turned  green  with  plant  growth  using  the 
plant  food  released  from  city  sewers  that 
stinks  when  the  plant  growth  dies  is  pol- 
lution. Such  people  mean  well  but  they 
are  imlnformed. 

They  were  absent  and  their  letters  were 
missing  when  soil  and  water  restoration 
legislation  was  being  considered.  Legislation 
that  would  reward  those  who  began  clean- 
ing up  the  stink  following  the  scientific 
direction  of  agricultural  scientists  to  deliver 
the  results  I  have  told  you  about  today. 

This  is  the  end  of  my  story.  Earth  Day 
plus  fifty  years.  I  have  described  two  groups 
of  values  that  can  come  from  farming.  Let 
us  call  the  first  good  food  and  the  mScotiA 
environment  protection  and  restoration. 
Both  of  them  are  in  the  package  I  have  called 
soil  and  water  restoration. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point;  production 
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of  good  food,  the  first  value,  one  the  farmer 
can  sell,  destroys  the  second  group,  environ- 
mental values,  which  the  farmer  covUd  not 
sell  if  he  preserved  them. 

The  simple  answer  is  to  buy  the  second 
group  of  values  in  a  second  market  com- 
peting with  the  present  market  now  buying 
food  and  fiber.  The  second  market  must  be 
pegged  at  a  fair  parity  of  income  level  so 
that  food  will  be  produced  in  the '  first 
market  as  long  as  the  consumer  is  willing 
to  pay  that  much  for  It,  The  economic  farm 
problem  will  be  solved  for  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer  vrtll  be  provided  with  abun- 
dance in  both  the  good  food  values  and  the 
environment  values.  This  is  very  simple  first 
grade  economics  that  determines  human 
activities  in  their  relationship  one  with 
the  other. 

Let  me  close  with  this  thought  regarding 
my  profession.  I  am  yo\ir  farmer,  you  are  my 
final  product.  You  the  people  have  placed 
in  my  hands  the  choice  of  destroying  or 
restoring.  Tou  have  encouraged  destruction 
by  rewarding  me  for  it.  Are  you  ready  for 
the  change?  What  do  you  want  of  me?  What 
do  you  want  of  farmers?  Yours  is  the  task 
of  giving  information.  In  the  past  thirty 
minutes  I  believe  I  have  given  you  a  bucket 
full. 


THE  OMNIBUS  NARCOTIC  ADDICT 
CONTROL,  REHABnjTATION,  AND 
RESEARCH  ACT  OP  1971 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  rvotsDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Auffust  5. 1971 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  together 
with  other  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing this  we^  a  bill  which  we  feel 
deals  more  comprehensively  than  any 
other  with  the  "demand"  side  of  the 
drug  problem.  Although  I  am  chairman 
of  the  Republlc€ui  Task  Force  on  Drug 
Abuse,  the  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  neither  a  task  force  project  nor 
a  project  of  the  Republican  Party.  As 
Individual  Republican  members,  we  pro- 
foundly and  sincerely  believe  that  much 
more  has  to  be  done  than  either  present 
or  proposed  approaches  to  this  problem 
can  possibly  accomplish. 

We  cannot  wait  for  long,  drawn-out 
studies  to  be  completed  so  that  we  have 
all  the  facts  at  hand.  Narcotic  addiction 
has  become  truly  a  national  epidemic, 
and  something  must  be  d<me  immedi- 
ately to  stop  the  contagion  of  disease 
and  crime  sweeping  this  country.  A  new 
approach  and  the  commitment  of  sub- 
stantial resources  is  required  if  we  are 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  an  entire  genera- 
tion of  young  Americans. 

The  estimate  of  the  number  of  nar- 
cotics addicts  has  been  estimated  at 
being  between  250,000  and  500,000.  Over 
1,000  persons  died  in  1970  In  New  York 
City  alone,  where  over  half  the  Nation's 
drug  addicits  reside.  It  Is  the  greatest 
single  cause  of  deaths  among  young 
pe<^le  between  the  ages  of  15  smd  35  in 
New  York  City.  More  lives  have  been  lost 
to  drugs  in  the  last  8  years  in  New  York 
Ctiy  than  the  entire  State  of  New  York 
has  lost  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  addiction  and  crime.  An 
addict  may  need  from  $50  to  $150  a  day 
to  buy  heroin  to  support  his  habit.  Con- 
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sequently,  98  percent  of  the  addicts  In 
New  York  City  resort  to  crime  to  support 
their  habit.  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
60  percent  of  funds  obtained  to  support 
addiction  are  obtained  through  burglary, 
robbery,  and  larcency;  15  percent 
through  prostitution;  and  10  percent 
from  other  illegal  activities.  In  addition, 
at  least  20  percent  of  all  addicts  obtain 
heroin  by  pushing  drugs. 

Moreover,  £Mldicts  must  steal  goods 
worth  five  times  the  cost  of  their  habit. 
Thus,  an  addict  with  a  $50  a  day  habit 
would  have  to  steal  over  $90,000  worth 
of  goods  per  year  to  maintain  his  habit. 
Organized  crime  reaps  between  $2  and 
$5  billion  from  the  illegal  sale  and  distri- 
bution of  drugs. 

In  addition  to  the  huge  economic  costs 
due  to  narcotic  addiction,  there  are  sub- 
stantial social  costs.  The  entire  criminal 
justice  system — the  police,  courts,  and 
correcting  institutions — has  an  enormous 
burden  placed  on  it.  Additional  costs  in- 
clude the  lost  productivity  of  addicts, 
costs  due  to  personal  injury  and  property 
destruction  Incurred  in  crime,  and  ill- 
nesses and  premature  deaths  brought  on 
by  addiction. 

Moreover,  families  are  destroyed, 
young  lives  have  been  ruined,  and  large 
segments  of  our  society  live  in  the  fear  of 
becoming  the  victims  of  addiction-related 
crimes. 

Present  programs  are  not  working. 
Since  1966  imder  the  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation  Act,  only  6,000  addicts 
were  civilly  committed  for  treatment. 
Six  thousand,  when  there  are  over  250,- 
000  addicts  spreading  the  contagion  of 
disease  and  crime. 

Our  proposal  Is  the  result  of  extensive 
hearings  held  by  the  Republican  Drug 
Task  Force.  It  builds  upon,  not  detracts 
from,  the  administration  proposal  for  a 
Special  Action  Office.  We  also  support  the 
efforts  the  President  has  called  for  in  en- 
forcement and  internationally.  Two 
weeks  sigo,  the  drug  task  force  with  al- 
most 100  cosponsors  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  his  efforts  in  this  area. 
Our  concern  is  to  develop  procedures  and 
programs  to  stop  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  the  spread  of  narcotic  addiction 
and,  at  the  same  time,  aid  those  who 
have  become  addicted. 

Tm.K    I.    INVOLUNTARY    CIVIL    COICMITICKNT 

The  cornerstone  of  our  proix)sal  is  the 
establishment  of  a  national  involuntary 
civil  commitment  program.  The  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  is  amended  to 
allow  a  relative,  law  enforcement  officer, 
or  health  official  who  believes  a  person 
not  <±arged  with  a  crime  is  an  addict 
to  report  such  a  belief  to  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney in  a  sworn  affidavit.  If  there  is  rea- 
sonable cause,  he  will  petition  the  court 
for  commitment.  The  court  will  then 
make  a  determination  that  there  are 
adequate  facilities  to  treat  the  alleged 
addict  and  that  there  is  reasonable 
cause.  Within  72  hours  the  person  will 
then  receive  both  a  psychiatric  and 
physical  exam  to  determine  if  In  fact 
he  is  an  addict.  The  physical  exam  is  ad- 
ministered first  and  may  be  given  within 
several  hours.  If  there  is  no  trace  of 
narcotics  in  his  system,  the  person  will 
be  immediately  released.  The  examining 
doctors  will  determine  if  the  person  "re- 
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Qulres  medical  treatment"  Instead  of 
whether  he  is  "capable  of  being  rehabil- 
itated," as  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
volxmteered  for  treatment  last  year  were 
rejected  on  this  basis.  Any  patient  with 
respect  to  whom  a  hearing  has  been  set 
may  be  confined  in  a  suitable  facility  to 
receive  treatment  pending  the  hearing. 

Presently,  only  the  addict  himself  or  a 
relative  can  Initiate  commitment  pro- 
ceedings. This  expansion  to  allow  law 
enforcement  officers  and  health  officials, 
who  come  in  the  greatest  contact  with 
addicts,  to  also  initiate  proceedings  will 
result  in  putting  substantially  more  ad- 
dicts in  a  therapeutic  climate  and,  there- 
by, prevent  the  contamination  of  others. 
Numerous  safeguards,  such  as  the  72 
hour  testing  procedure  and  having  the 
U.S.  attorney  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  reasonable  cause,  are  built  in  to 
prevent  any  abuses.  It  should  be  noted 
that  under  the  New  York  and  CaUfomia 
civil  commitment  programs  there  have 
been  very  few  reported  instances  of  abuse. 

The  second  major  change  we  make 
concerns  the  drug  addict  who  is  charged 
with  a  crime.  Presently,  only  a  very 
limited  class  of  persons  may  volimteer 
for  commitment  in  lieu  of  prosecution. 
Under  our  bill,  the  U.S.  attorney  may 
Initiate  the  dvll  commitment  of  a  per- 
son charged  with  a  Federal  crime  who  is 
either  ineligible  to  volimteer  to  be  com- 
mitted or  is  eligible  and  does  not  volim- 
teer. He  goes  through  the  same  testing 
procedure  as  a  person  not  charged  with 
a  crime.  If  he  is  f  oimd  not  to  be  an  addict, 
he  will  be  immediately  returned  to  the 
court  for  further  legal  proceeding,  in- 
cluding being  released  on  bail. 

The  commitment  hearing  will  be  held 
prior  to  the  trial  on  the  charge  and  will 
not  be  in  lieu  of  prosecution.  He  will  be 
confined  in  a  suitable  facility  for  treat- 
ment pending  his  commitment  hearing 
and  the  criminal  trial.  If  the  pw'son  was 
ineligible  to  select  treatment  In  lieu  of 
prosecution  and  is  foimd  innocent  of  the 
charge  or  if  he  was  eligible  but  did  not 
volunteer,  he  will  be  committed  for  treat- 
ment following  the  criminal  trial.  If  he 
was  ineligible  and  found  guilty  of  the 
charge,  he  will  be  incarcerated — as  he 
is  presently — in  a  penal  institution  and 
treated  for  withdrawal  symptoms. 

Since  a  large  portion  of  the  street 
crimes  are  committed  by  addicts  on  ball, 
it  is  important  that  we  place  those 
charged  with  a  crime  hi  a  treatment 
facility. 

These  new  involuntary  civil  commit- 
ment procedures  for  both  persons 
charged  and  not  charged  with  a  criminal 
offense  will  have  the  following  results: 
one,  put  substantially  more  addicts  in  a 
therapeutic  climate;  two,  protect  the  ad- 
dict against  himself;  three,  prevent  the 
contamination  of  others  smd  protect  soci- 
ety against  criminal  acts;  and  four,  re- 
duce the  demand  for  narcotics  by  placing 
any  known  addict  under  medical  super- 
vision and  control. 

Japan,  which  is  the  only  major  country 
to  successfully  solve  its  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem, turned  to  massive  civil  commitment 
to  stop  the  spread  of  addiction.  Both  the 
New  Yoit  and  California  civil  commit- 
ment programs  have  achieved  good  re- 
sults in  stopping  addiction -related  crimes 
as  well  as  rehabilitating  chronic  addicts. 
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The  Congress  has  the  constitutiosial 
power  to  adopt  legislation  to  involuntari- 
ly commit  addicts  as  a  necessary  and 
proper  means  to  assure  the  effectiTeness 
of  its  regulation  of  narcotic  drugs  under 
the  tax  and  commerce  powers,  provided 
the  program  does  not  otherwise  violate 
some  specific  constitutional  guarantee 
or  prohibition.  The  only  Federal  court 
case  to  test  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabili- 
tation Act,  KeUy  v.  Rasor.  283  P.  Supp. 
445  (1968) ,  concluded  that  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional as  it  was  "for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  general  public  against 
those  addicted  to  the  use  of  narcotic 
drugs  and  the  consequent  problems  re- 
siilting  from  such  persons  seeking  the 
acquisition  of  narcotics  to  satisfy  their 
habit." 

TIXATKZNT  OW  BXHABn.ITATION 

A.  Drug  maintenance  programs,  such 
as  methadone,  will  be  allowed  for  chronic 
addicts.  Presently,  there  are  no  mainte- 
nance programs  under  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict Rehabilitation  Act.  Our  proposal 
also  provides  for  much  stronger  controls 
over  the  distribution  and  use  of  mainte- 
nance drugs.  Yoimg  persons  only  mar- 
ginally involved  in  narcotics  and  preg- 
nant women  should  be  ineligible. 

B.  We  feel  that  under  NARA  there  are 
adequate  provisions  to  allow  the  referral 
of  an  addict  to  either  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  facility  and  to  provide  grants  or 
reimbursement  to  cover  such  care.  Also, 
the  $105  million  which  the  President  has 
agreed  to  set  aside  for  such  will  be  ade- 
quate to  treat  those  who  volunteer  for 
treatment.  However,  with  involuntary 
commitment,  substantially  more  funds 
will  be  required.  Based  upon  present  costs 
per  patient  imder  NARA,  an  additional 
$200-4250  million  will  be  needed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  for  those  who 
will  be  involuntarily  committed  under 
our  bill. 

TXTLK  n.  If  ABCOnC  ADDICTION  MAITPOWXB 
TRAININC  PftOG&AM 

The  primary  need  in  drug  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  is  for  additional 
trained  personnel.  New  York's  civil  com- 
mitment program  has  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  California's  because  of  a  lack 
of  trained  personnel.  We  propose  to  es- 
tablish a  manpower  training  program 
equivalent  to  the  Health  Manpower  Act 
of  1971.  It  has  the  following  provisions: 

First,  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1972 
and  the  next  3  years  to  train  doctors  and 
allied  health  personnel  in  medical  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addiction  disorders. 

Second,  $5  million  to  train  teachers — 
medical  school  primarily — in  medical 
treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  disor- 
ders. 

TWrd,  $5  million  to  train  allied  per- 
sonnel for  case  work,  rehabilitation  and 
administration  of  narcotic  addiction 
treatment  programs. 

Presently,  there  is  no  Federal  funding 
specifically  designated  for  any  of  these 
manpower  training  programs.  The  simis 
above  are  primarily  seed  money.  The 
figures  were  baaed  upon  the  family 
practice  section  of  the  Health  Manpower 
Act  of  1971.  Total  of  $120  million  over  4 
years. 

RTUI  m.  BX8KAKCB 

The  administration  has  pnnxMed  that 
only  an  additional  $4  million  be  spent  on 
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drug  research — $2  million  for  detection 
and  $2  million  for  herblddal  research. 
During  fiscal  year  1971.  only  $5  mUlion  Is 
being  spent  for  the  areas  we  are  e^e- 
cially  Interested  in— areas  where  re- 
seerch  is  required  if  we  are  to  really 
come  to  grips  with  this  probl«n. 

Under  our  proposal,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  au- 
thorized to  first,  conduct  research  into 
the  causes  and  effects  of  narcotics  and 
drug  abuse;  second,  research  into  finding 
a  nonaddictive  narcotic  substitute  and 
antagonist  to  dangerous  drugs;  and 
third,  research  into  the  cheniistry  of 
narcotics  and  drug  abuse  to  develop  a 
drug  abuse  immunization. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  report  to 
Congress  prior  to  June  30  each  year 
through  1976  concerning  progress  on  re- 
search and  to  request  funds  needed  to 
eliminate  drug  ab\ise  by  1976. 

For  fiscal  year  1972,  $25  million  is  au- 
thorized. $50  million  for  flscfd  year  1973, 
and  $100  million  each  for  fiscal  yean 
1974,  1975,  and  1976.  These  figures  wei« 
cost  estimates  developed  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

•mix  TV.  ATToiixirrATioN  or  robbal  coukt 
sramc  to  haitou  civil  cotntrntrntn 

First.  The  establishment  of  a  training 
Institute  will  be  made  available  for  Fed- 
eral Judges,  magistrates,  and  probation 
ofDcers  in  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
to  better  acquaint  them  with  all  aspects 
of  the  drug  problem  so  that  they  can 
more  expeditiously  and  Intelllgentiy 
handle  narcotics  cases,  and  especially, 
under  the  new  procedures  contained  in 
this  Act.  The  program  would  be  nm  by 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  I>angerous 
Drugs.  A  4-day  session  will  be  held  in 
each  of  the  10  Federal  districts  cm  all  the 
legal,  rehabilitation,  and  institutional 
aspects  of  the  drug  problon.  Based  uixn 
these  sessions,  a  handbook  will  be  de- 
veloped to  be  used  throughout  the  ^d- 
eral  judicial  system.  Total  cost  for  this 
program  will  be  under  $20,000. 

Seccmd.  The  penalty  for  misdemeanors 
under  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
shall  be  reduced  from  1  year  and  $5,000 
to  1  year  and  $1,000.  Section  404  of  this 
act  provides  for  simple  possession  being 
a  misdemeanor,  but  since  the  fine  is 
$5,000.  only  Federal  district  courts  have 
Jurisdiction.  By  reducing  the  fine  to 
$1,000,  Federal  magistrates  will  have 
Jurisdiction  and  thus  take  a  great  load 
off  the  Federal  court  system.  This  reallo- 
cation of  cases  is  especially  needed  if  we 
adopt  the  civil  commitment  program.  As 
of  May  31,  1971,  there  were  6,001  de- 
fendants pending  trial  in  Federal  nar- 
cotics and  dangeroiis  drug  cases.  Over  12 
months  2,188  of  these  cases  were  pending. 

SKPAXATS     LBOISLATION     FOB     PBBTBIAI.     DBTBM- 
TION  AND  STDTKB  PBNALTIX8  KMt  PUSBZBS 

Mandatory  Jail  sentences  will  be  im- 
posed on  nonaddlct  pushers  with  no  pos- 
sibility of  parole.  There  were  mandatory 
sentences  emd  no  possibility  of  parole  for 
all  pushers  untU  the  passage  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  last  year  whoi 
they  were  dropped  to  prevent  excessive 
penalties  from  being  imposed  on  addict 
pushers.  While  we  favor  the  change  as 
far  as  addict  pushers  are  concerned,  we 
feel  that  stltEer  penalties  should  be  im- 
poeed  on  nonaddlct  pushers  who  profit 
from  Inducing  young  people  to  become 
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addicts.  These  individuals  are  certainly 
more  culpable  than  their  addict  counter- 
parts. 

A  preventive  detention  procedure  for 
nonaddlct  pushers  is  also  provided  for  if 
the  accused  has  been  convicted  of  a  fel- 
ony within  the  10-year  period  preceding 
commission  of  the  offense  for  which  he 
is  charged,  the  alleged  crime  committed 
while  the  person  was  on  ball,  probation, 
parole,  or  mandatory  release  pending 
completion  of  sentence,  or  the  Govern- 
ment certifies  that  based  on  the  person's 
pattern  of  behavior  and  other  factors, 
there  is  no  condition  to  assure  the  safety 
of  the  public,  and  then  a  pretrial  deten- 
tion hearing  shall  be  held.  The  case  Is 
put  on  the  expedited  calendar  if  the  per- 
son is  detained,  and  the  trial  must  be 
held  within  60  days. 
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LOCKHEED  LOAN  OUARANTEE 
ISSUE 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HODBE  OF  REPBBSENTATIVB8 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Ii4r.  ft?eaker.  The  Lock- 
heed vote  is  now  history,  but  the  issue 
will  rise  again,  and  I  Insert  in  theRwoRD 
a  letter  received  frtHn  a  constituent 
which.  I  believe,  puts  the  antiloan  guar- 
antee case  most  persuasively  and  which 
reinforces  my  belief  that  I  was  right 
when  I  voted  no.  My  constituent's  letter 
foUows: 

Dbab  CoNGBXflSicAN  Dbnnd:  Pew  poutlcal 
lasuas  dlaturb  m«  ma  deeply  as  the  present 
propoeal  to  establUb  loan  guarantees  for 
"Jcklxeed  and/or  other  Uu^  business  flnna 
on  the  baals  that  their  bankruptcy  might 
adversely  affect  the  nation's  ec<»unny  Our 
nation's  econcMnlc  system  Is  founded  on  a 
philosophy  of  free  enterprise,  which  means 
destinies  of  a  business  enterprise  particu- 
larly by  subsidising  one  p«ty  in  a  competi- 
tive market. 

Lockheed  Missiles  was  recently  awarded  a 
contract  by  NASA  on  the  basis  of  Its  low 
bid.  If  that  bid  was  unrealistic,  are  we  to 
asstune  that  tax  funds  should  guarantee 
them  a  profit,  or  that  this  Is  fair  compeUtlon 
against  an  unsubeldlzed  bidder?  Is  the 
burden  on  Lockheed  to  make  a  realistic  bid, 
or  on  the  goo'emment  to  assure  Lockheed  a 
profit  through  later  modlflcaUona  and  favor- 
able adjustments?  The  government  can't  do 
buslnese  in  a  market  to  which  It  has  a  sub- 
sidized Interest  without  a  natural  conflict 
of  interest  between  a  desire  to  buy  from  the 
lowest  and  best  bidder,  and  a  desire  to  fcup- 
port  the  subsldlced  oomiMmy. 

The  Idea  of  extending  this  subsidy  to  a 
favored  few.  places  government  squarely  in 
the  position  of  oontrolUng  economic  destliilM 
to  preserve  firms  which  are  now  dominant. 
Note  that  no  small  tool  and  die  shop  would 
qualify,  but  only  those  firms  which  by  faU- 
ure  would  constitute  a  significant  loss  to  the 
nation's  economy.  Thus  firms  already  grown 
large  would  have  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment against  any  scrappy  young  com- 
petitor who  might  otherwise  drive  them  to 
the  wall.  Who  will  determine  who  quallflesf 
WUl  we  subject  our  political  leaden  to  the 
persuasions  of  financial  Interest  In  certain 
business  aotlvltieB  in  order  to  gain  sueb  as- 
sured support? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  wlU  open  a  barrel 
of  aoakea  If  we  permit  the  AdmlnlBtratlon's 
short-ilgbted  Interest  In  protecting  the  econ- 
omy from  temporary  adversity  to  subject 
that  economy  to  a  long-range  overthrow  ot 


basic  principle.  It  is  «b  if  we  should  an^utate 
a  finger  to  relieve  a  hang-nalll 

Americans  who  work  for  their  pay  with- 
out benefit  of  welfare  state  handouts  or 
Inherited  wealth  deaerve  and  need  your  help, 
sir.  Americans  of  middle  Income  have  long 
had  to  subsldlBe  lethargy  on  the  one  hand 
through  welfare  costs.  Now  we  ai«  being  asked 
to  support  Incompetent  or  unfortunate  big 
business  IntMrests  on  the  other  hand!  AU 
that  will  be  huddng  In  this  new  economy 
IB  a  subsidy  for  those  who  are  oaiight  In  the 
middle,  U  and  when  they  grow  tired  of 
paying  a  disproportionate  share  of  our  na- 
tional extravagance. 

Please,  If  given  the  c^portimlty,  speak  out 
and  vote  against  this  monstrous  abuse  of 
America's  free  enterprise  system.  Let  us 
preserve  the  opportunity  for  a  man  of  modest 
means  to  succeed  In  buslnss  without  having 
to  buy  p<dltlcal  favors  or  fight  Federally-sup- 
ported business  competitors. 


TRIBX7TE  TO  MRS.  VERA  H.  WAGNER 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or  rKNM8TI.VANIA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  BXPBXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Auaust  5,  197 1 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  recall  having  ever  seen  an  uely 
covered  bridge.  Something  about  these 
structures  indicate  a  certain  harmony 
with  nature,  which  man  has  seldom 
achieved. 

Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  in  that  400 
covered  bridges  still  span  our  mountain 
rivers  and  streams — more  than  in  any 
otho-  State.  The  same  situation,  how- 
ever, can  be  viewed  from  a  more  dis- 
couraging outiook;  at  one  time.  Pennsyl- 
vania could  boast  of  nearly  1.500  covered 
bridges. 

Much  of  the  success  In  preserving 
these  picturesque  and  historic  structures 
can  be  attributed  to  a  small  number 
of  dedicated  individuals.  One  such 
person  is  Mrs.  Vera  H.  Wagner,  founder 
of  the  Ttieodore  Burr  Covered  Bridge 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  She  has  been 
most  Instrumental  In  Meeting  the  resto- 
ration and  preservation  of  45  covered 
wooden  bridges  in  the  past  12  years,  and 
is  currently  working  on  a  program  to 
have  certain  bridges  declared  both  State 
and  National  historic  landmarks. 

RecenUy.  Mrs.  Wagner,  of  Harrlsburg, 
suid  the  Theodore  Burr  Covered  Bridge 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  were  honored  by 
the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
endorse  the  sentiments  of  the  following 

resolution: 

Rbsolotion 

Whereas,  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, having  numerous  mountain  streams 
and  rivers  over  which  were  buUt  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  five  hundred  wooden 
covered  bridges,  became  known  as  the 
"STATE  OF  BRIDOES"  as  weU  as  the  Key- 
stone State;  and 

Whereas,  By  1068  the  original  number  of 
covered  bridges  had  become  reduced  to  four 
hundred;  and 

Whereas,  In  reqxmas  to  a  sYiggeetlon  by 
Dr.  8.  K.  Stevens,  Executive  Director,  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  and  Museum  Commis- 
sion, to  save  these  remaining  bridges,  Mrs. 
Vera  H.  Wagner  of  Harrlsburg  organised  a 
group  In  1960  known  as  "The  Theodore  Burr 
Covered    Bridge    Society   of   Pennsylvania." 
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for  a  Connecticut  bridge  builder,  and  wrote 
In  1966  Act  No.  13,  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive William  O.  atiTiman  of  Franklin  County. 
which  provides  for  annual  observance  at 
"See  Pennsylvania's  Covered  Bridges"  Week 
honoring  various  restoration  projects  and 
pertinent  activities  concerning  covered 
bridges;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
commends  Mrs.  Vera  H.  Wagner  of  Harrls- 
burg tat  her  singularly  unselfish,  energetic 
and  outstanding  historical  contribution  In 
effecting  the  restoration  and  preservation 
of  forty-five  covered  wooden  bridges  In  the 
past  twelve  years,  and  tor  the  founding  of 
"The  Theodore  Burr  Covered  Bridge  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,"  which  has  made  Penn- 
sylvania first  In  the  Nation  In  the  nimiber 
of  covered  bridges;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  rescdutlon  be 
delivered  to  Mrs.  Vera  H.  Wagner,  e/o  The 
Theodore  Burr  Covered  Bridge  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  235  Boas  Street,  Harrlsburg, 
Pennsylvania,   17102. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  an 
exact  copy  of  a  Resolution  Introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Honor- 
able William  O.  8hum*n  and  Honc^able 
Marvin  Miller,  and  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  11th  day  of  May, 
1971. 

Hkbbebt   Finxman, 

Speaker. 

VUfCEMT    F.     SCABCXLLI, 

Chief  Clerk. 


IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OP  OUR 
ENVIRONMENT:  LINDE  DIVISION'S 
BREAKTHROUGH 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF  PBNNBT1.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have, 
since  the  beghining  of  the  envlroimiental 
decade,  been  subjected  to  repeated  news 
stories  giving  the  impression  that  indus- 
try cannot  meet  the  tightening  of  air 
quality  standards  without  wholesale 
doping  of  facilities  and  a  resulting  loss 
of  -Jobs.  RecenUy,  a  major  industrial 
plant  located  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
threatened  to  dose  its  doors  on  the  2,400 
people  and  the  families  and  communities 
who  depend  on  that  employment  if  the 
f  adllty  were  required  to  meet  stringent 
new  8dr  quality  standards  of  the  State. 
The  knee-jerk  reaction  by  some  indus- 
trial spokesmen  to  the  public's  desire  for 
an  improved  environment  is  growing 
tiresome. 

I  will  not  argue  the  merits  of  the 
threatmed  industrial  closing  in  Mary- 
land, but  I  do  want  to  comment  on  a  sim- 
ilar situation  in  the  Keystone  State.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  without  a 
doubt,  the  toughest  air  quality  regula- 
tions and  standards  in  existence.  Be- 
cause of  that,  the  howls  of  industrial  an- 
guish have  been  particularly  loud  in  our 
part  of  the  coimtry.  However,  in  my  dis- 
trict there  is  an  example  of  industrial 
IHibllc  splritedness  which  overwhelms 
the  arguments  against  the  installation  of 
pollution  abatement  equipment  or  sys- 
tems. 

The  Unde  Divlsian  of  Union  Carbide 
Corp.  sent  me  two  photographs — "be- 
fore" and  "after"— of  theh-  plant  located 
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In  Klttannlng,  Pa.  The  "before"  picture 
shows  three  smoke  stacks  beldilng  par- 
ticulate matter  emissions  Into  the  sur- 
rounding environment.  Hie  "after"  pic- 
ture shows  three  perfectiy  inert  stacks.  I 
recall  with  clarity  the  forecasts  made 
by  some  of  the  Divisions'  personnd  when 
the  Air  Pollution  Abatement  Order  was 
issued  to  the  firm  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Dqwrtment  of  Health.  Instead  of  dosing 
the  plant,  a  concerned  and  environmen- 
tally aware  management  at  Linde  pre- 
vailed over  the  doomsayers  and  the  facil- 
ity complied  with  the  new  regulations. 
The  result  is  an  improved  local  environ- 
ment with  employment  secure. 

I  have  extended  my  congratulations  to 
the  corporation  executive  offices  and  I 
commend  the  Linde  Division's  environ- 
mental leadership  to  other  Industries 
throughout  the  State  and  the  Nation. 


PROFILE  OF  THE  WEEK- 
MRS.  KATHERINE  MOTZ 


HON.  UWRENCE  G.  WILLIAMS 

or  FBNNSTI.VAXnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday.  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  wnUAMS.  Mr.  ftieaker,  because 
of  the  great  lmp(»i»nce  of  dvll  defense, 
I  am  meet  pleased  with  the  work  of  my 
constituent,  Mrs.  Katherlne  Motz,  In  es- 
tablishing the  kind  of  dvll  defense  pro- 
grams that  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  has 
been  advocating  for  several  years.  A  re- 
cent article  that  appeared  in  the  Dela- 
ware  County    edition    of   Town    Talk, 
Media,  Pa.,  concerning  Mrs.  Motz'  efforts, 
is  important  enough  to  be  Inserted  In  the 
Record  In  its  entirety : 
Mbb.  Kathbbinx  Motz,  Dxiawabb  County 
Civn.  DBrxNBx  Doubctob 
(By  D(»t>thy  W.  Kress) 

Say  "Civil  Defense"  to  anyone  over  46  and 
chances  are  they  will  conjure  up  a  mental 
picture — vintage  Wortd  War  n — of  a  group 
of  elderly  men  and  women  with  Air-Bald 
Warden  bands  on  their  arms  conscientiously 
watching  the  sky  for  the  approach  of  pos- 
sible enemy  air  craft. 

"Things  have  changed  since  then,"  smiled 
energetic  Katherlne  Mots,  who,  like  the  Boy 
Scouts  firmly  bellevee  In  'being  prepared'.  In 
the  first  place,  the  emphasis  now  Is  on  pre- 
parednees  for  civil  disasters — not,  that  we 
discount  the  possibility  of  a  man-made  dis- 
aster striking.  (Editor's  note:  "Man-made 
Disaster"  is  Civil  Defense  Jargon  for  War.) 
Our  aim  Is  to  be  ready  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ing and  protect  the  life  and  property  of  the 
dtlsens  of  Delaware  County  In  an  emergency 
situation." 

A  large  order?  You  bet,  but  one  that  Mrs. 
Motz  is  well -equipped  to  handle. 

"I  began  wOTklng  for  ClvU  Defense  In  Up- 
per Darby  right  after  World  War  n,"  she 
continued  as  we  talked  In  her  office  deep  In 
the  bowels  of  the  County  Courthouse  In 
Media — one  at  a  suite  of  rooms  so  set  up  so 
that  the  vital  oommunlcatlons  of  the  County 
woxild  continue  even  If  disaster  shoxild 
strike. 

"I've  always  felt  that  our  ability  to  operate 
In  the  face  of  an  emergency  depended  on  hav- 
ing trained  people  who  knew  what  to  do  and 
when  to  do  It.  After  disaster  strikes  is  too 
late  to  organise  people  to  help  thoee  who  can't 
help  tliemselves.  An  efficient  system  Is  tbs 
only  answer,  and  I  don't  think  It's  brtng  par- 
ticularly gloomy  to  prepare  for  the  worst. 
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Tb«t  doesn't  mama  we  think  a,wful  tblogs  are 
going  to  bappen  here  In  DeUware  Ck>unty, 
Just  that  I  want  to  know  we  b&ve  reeouroee  on 
which  to  call  It  it  does. 

"It's  dUBcult  for  people  to  iindentand  the 
chain  of  command,  but,  in  the  Ion«  run,  It 
works  for  grea<w  efflclenoy,''  said  Mrs.  Mots 
who  abaree  her  office  with  an  MBlntant 

"The  National  civil  Defense  Headquarters 
la  In  Washington,  DC.  They  distribute  their 
Information  to  the  state  capitals.  In  our  case, 
Harrloburg  Informs  the  area  dlvlatona,  who 
In  turn,  see  that  the  County  offices  are  kept 
aware  of  developments.  Then,  I,  here  In  Dela- 
ware County  release  the  Information  to  my  40 
area  captains. 

"Each  area  captain  has  a  group  of  volun- 
teers worUmg  with  him.  The  number  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  community.  There  are 
roughly  e.OOO  dedicated  people  here  trained  to 
Jump  into  action  should  the  situation  call  for 
thalr  services. 

"In  ordar  to  acquaint  our  volumeers,  and 
any  others  who  are  Interested.  In  every  phase 
of  Civil  Defense,  we  q>onsor  a  series  of  classes 
for  them.  The  ooxirse  Is  actually  given  by 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  and  covers  the 
latest  techniques  in  the  management  of 
emergency  resources — in  short — what  to  do 
until  some  greater  authority  takes  over.  This 
course  is  Just  one  of  the  many  we  offer  from 
time  to  time  to  help  our  volunteers." 

The  emphasis  today  in  National  ClvU~l}e- 
fense  Is  on  help  during  a  nattual  disaster, 
suoh  as  a  hurricane,  large  scale  Ore.  earth- 
quake, explosion  blizzard,  and  so  on.  The  vol- 
unteers also  stand  on  the  ready  as  back-up 
teams  during  any  Civil  Disturbance.  Mrs. 
Motz,  and  others  like  her  throughout  the 
country  have  been  taught  to  call  upon  gov- 
ernment and  non-government  sources  in  or- 
der to  make  best  use  of  the  facilities  and 
resources  ta  a  disaster  area. 

"In  order  to  keep  information  at  my  finger- 
tip, I've  organized  a  Civil  Defense  Advisory 
Board  made  up  of  people  In  many  phases  of 
Indxistry,"  continued  Mr.  Motz.  "I've  asked 
representaUves  from  the  p<dlce,  the  fire  de- 
partment, the  ttiephone  companies,  the  elec- 
tric company,  labor,  the  food  Industry,  the 
medical  professions,  Red  Cross,  Banks,  Salva- 
tion Army,  and  many  others  to  serve  on  the 
board,  to  supply  us  with  Information  con- 
cerning their  specialty  should  the  need  arise. 
I  hope  to  eventually  have  the  wh(de  thing  or- 
gandzed  so  that  I  can  pick  up  the  phone  and 
ask  my  food  representative  what  the  food 
situation  In  the  County  is  at  that  moment, 
or  find  out  what  emergency  communication 
system  can  be  set  up  if  needed. 

"The  one  concern  of  Civil  Defense  Is  to 
get  business  back  to  normal  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. In  other  words,  to  help  people  to  help 
themselves.  The  way  to  do  It  is  to  build  up 
a  channel  of  communications  so  we  know 
what  Is  available  where,  and  how  soon  It 
can  be  put  to  use.  More  than  that,  though 
we  have  four  package  disaster  hospitals  here 
in  the  County  ready  to  be  set  up  if  needed. 
This  would  provide  800  more  beds  than  we 
ordinarily  have  In  hospitals,  and  could  make 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  for 
many.  We  also  have  four  emergency  first  aid 
stations  ready.  These  would  be  manned  by 
hospital  personnel  and  volunteers.  And  'vol- 
tinteers'  is  the  key  word  In  the  success  of 
the  whole  Civil  Defense  organization.  These 
are  the  remarkable  people  who  arent  afraid 
to  'be  involved*.  They're  the  ones  who  serve 
without  pay.  and  turn  up  ready  to  go  to 
work — sometimes  in  grim  and  dangerous 
situations— when  needed.  I  cant  praise  them 
too  highly,  for,  without  them,  there  Just 
wouldn't  be  any  Civil  Defenss.  Maybe  that 
doeent  seem  too  Important  when  there  Is  no 
emergency,  but,  when  disaster  hits  they're 
-mighty  Important  people." 

Delaware  Countlans  can  rest  assured  that 
the  Civil  Defense  .picture  Is  rosy  under  Mrs. 
Blots'  command.  Not  only  has  she  lined  up 
a  fine  group  of  people  to  help  her,  but  the 
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underground  rooms  devoted  to  her  organiza- 
tion at  the  Courthouse  house  an  am^KiTig 
amount  of  equipment  ready  to  be  \iied  if 
needed. 

A  speolal  room  Is  dsvoted  to  communica- 
tion equipment  and  a  teletype  Is  manned 
34  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  There  are 
q>eclal  fire  and  poUoe  control  rooms  should 
the  regular  ones  be  knocked  out.  Another 
part  of  the  wing  Is  equipped  to  house  the 
officials  vital  to  the  running  of  the  county. 
This  has  a  food  supply  tuid  everything  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life  for  a  period  of  time. 

"We  don't  expect  a  nuclear  attack,"  said 
Mrs.  Motz,  seriously.  "But  we  are  set  up  to 
handle  the  aftermatth  of  one.  Actually,  Civil 
Defense  in  a  man-made  dlaaater  (war)  is 
but  a  continuation  of  our  work  In  a  natural 
disaster  area.  No  matter  what  the  problem, 
well-trained  people  who  know  what  to  do  is 
the  key  to  survival— and  I  think  we've  got 
that  Ingredient  here  In  Delaware  County." 
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A  CASE  OP  SEX  DISCRIMINATION 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  mcanuN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5.  1971 

Mrs.  GRIPPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
addition  of  the  word  "sex"  in  the  civil 
rights  amendment  has  certainly  helped 
some   women.   The   Washkigton  Daily 
News  of  Wednesday,  August  4,  carried 
the  story  of  Mrs.  Lorena  Weeks.  Please 
note  not  only  the  remedy  that  was  at 
last  available  but  the  problems  of  Mrs. 
Weeks. 
The  article  follows: 
Now  Victobt:  Switchman — Woman, 
That  la — ^At  I^sr 
(By  Judy  Flander) 
Lorena  Weeks  emerged  as  the  heroine  of 
a  women's  lib  drama  in  1966  when  she  was 
turned  down  for   a  Job  as  switchman  for 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company,  in  h« 
hometown   of  Wadley,  Qa.  The  company's 
reason  for  not  hiring  a  woman  for  a  "mania 
Job"  was  the  never-used  state  regulation  that 
women  and  minors  should  not  lift  more  than 
30  pounda.  Carrying  a  81-po\md  relay  time 
testing  set  la  Intrinsic  to  being  a  telephone 
switchman. 

Plvs  years  later  and  •30.781  richer,  Mrs. 
Weeks,  now  44,  Is  a  telephone  switchman. 
Southern  Bell  gave  her  the  Job  on  March  2 
of  this  year,  and  the  money  on  April  19,  as 
compensation  for  her  losses  In  not  getting 
the  Job  In  the  first  place. 

All  It  took  was  courage  and  strength  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Weeks;  a  completely  sup- 
portive husband,  and  the  tenacity  of  Sylvia 
Roberts,  38,  a  lawyer  from  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
who  U  southern  regional  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Women. 


Mrs.  Weeks,  who  had  been  a  telephone 
operator  since  her  graduation  from  high 
school  In  1947,  worked  In  Swalnsboro,  a  town 
30  miles  from  home,  ever  since  the  Wadley 
exchange  went  dial.  When  the  opening  came 
up  for  a  switchman  in  Wadley — at  $61  more 
than  her  •98-a-week  Job  aa  operator — ahe 
put  in  her  bid.  Refused,  despite  her  aeniorlty, 
ahe  wrote  to  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
timlty  Commission  which  advised  her  that 
ahe  had  a  Federal  case. 

With  a  court-appointed  lawyer,  she  went 
to  the  U.S.  District  Court,  Southern  District, 
Georgia,  In  Swalnsboro  which  upheld  the 
Georgia  weight-lifting  regulation. 

Southern  BeU's  lawyer,  David  J.  Helnsma, 
of  Atlanta,  explains  that  his  client  was  in  an 


"untenable    position."    Hiring    Mrs.    Weeks 
would  have  meant  breaking  a  state  law. 

At  this  point,  members  of  the  National 
Organisation  of  Women  "read  about  Mrs. 
Weeks'  defeat  and  came  to  the  rescue  of  a 
woman,"  relates  Marguerite  Rawalt,  who  was 
NOW's  general  counsel.  Mrs.  Rawalt  and,  sub- 
sequently, Mrs.  Roberts  who  was  geographi- 
cally closer  and  ended  up  "doing  most  of  the 
work,"  took  Mrs.  Weeks'  case. 

Considerably  encouraged  when  the  weight- 
lifting  regulation  was  rescinded  In  August  of 
1968,  NOW  took  the  case  to  the  VS.  Court  of 
AppeaU,  Fifth  District,  sitting  In  AUanU. 
Using  showmanship  as  well  as  logic,  Mrs. 
Roberts,  who  barely  weighs  100  pounds,  coolly 
lifted,  plece-by-plece,  all  of  the  switchman's 
equipment. 

On  March  of  1969,  the  appeala  court  ruled 
that  Southern  Bell  was  in  violation  of  Title 
Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in  refus- 
ing to  give  Mrs.  Weeks  the  Job  as  swltohman. 
Deprived  of  the  weight-lifting  regulation. 
Southern  Bell's  "remaining  defenses"  didn't 
hold  up,  according  to  Mr.  Helnsma.  The  court 
said,  "The  promise  of  Title  vn  is  that  women 
are  now  to  be  on  equal  footing."  It  was  a 
landmark  decUion,  one  that  put  teeth  into 
Title  vn  for  the  first  time.  Shortly  after- 
wards, other  women  bid  for  switchman's  Jobs 
and  were  accepted,  Mr.  Helnsma  reports. 

The  court  sent  the  case  back  to  the  District 
Court  "for  determination  of  appropriate  re- 
11®'" — financial  renumeratlon.  But  neither 
money  nor  the  job  arrived  until  this  spring. 
Mrs.  Roberts  claims  It  was  necessary  to  "ap- 
ply continuing  preasvire  on  Southern  Bell"  to 
bring  the  case  to  a  conclusion. 

axAsoKS 
Mr.  Helnsma  suggests  other  reasons  for  the 
two-year  delay,  including  a  crowded  court 
schedule,  the  decision  by  the  Judge  to  dis- 
qualify himself  because  of  a  conflict  of  In- 
tereets  and,  even  some  foot-dragging  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Roberts. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Weeks'  life  took  on  the 
dimensions  of  a  soap  opera.  Her  husband,  a 
rural  maU  carrier,  was  seriously  injured  In 
an  automobile  accident  and  Incapacitated 
for  a  year.  She  had  to  take  her  son,  Bruce, 
who  has  cerebral  palsy,  to  school  and  dootora 
while  continuing  to  c<Mnmute  40  miles  dally 
to  Swalnsboro.  To  put  hsr  two  daughters 
thru  coUege,  ahe  sold  her  house  and  took  out 
a  high-lntorest  loan. 

Finally,  this  March,  Southern  Bell  gave 
Mrs.  Weeks  the  Job  as  swltohman,  "volun- 
tarUy,"  according  to  Mr.  Helnsma  who  says 
they  wanted  to  settle  the  case  quickly.  "We 
were  acutely  aware  of  the  tremendous  time 
elapssd." 

Even  on  the  Job,  Mrs.  Weeks'  troubles  were 
not  over.  Although  Southern  Bell  had  in- 
structed lU  people  to  cooperato  with  her, 
Mrs.  Wetiu  was  subjected  to  harassment 
from  fellow-workers,  who,  among  other 
thlnga,  called  her  a  "awltch-bltoh,"  some- 
thing that  had  been  happening  on  and  off 
to  her  during  the  entire  case.  Mrs.  Roberta 
WTO  to  to  Southern  BeU  (thru  Mr.  Helnsma) 
in  protest  and  In  a  couple  of  weeks,  things 
calmed  down. 

ntD 

Then,  on  AprU  19,  the  case  finally  cams 
back  to  the  District  Court  sitting  m  Savan- 
nah. According  to  Mrs.  Roberts,  "Southern 
Bell  arrived  with  a  settlement  that  amounted 
to  unconditional  surrender" — more  than 
$30,000  to  cover  overtime,  premium  pay  dif- 
ferentials, even  travel  pay  and  expenses  for 
commuting  to  Swalnsboro— plus  interest. 

BCr.  Helnsma  admits  the  settlement  was 
"most  generous,"  but  contends  the  company 
acted  out  of  concern  for  its  public  Imags  as 
well  as  In  the  sincere  desire  to  show  "they 
were  wUllng  to  do  anything  necessary  .to 
treat  their  employees  in  a  very  satlafaotorr 
way." 

The  aettlement  was  certainly  aattsfactory 
to  Lorena  Weeks,  who  Is  now  a  member  at 
NOW. 
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AMERICAN  VETERANS  COMMIT- 
TEE'S 1971  PLATFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


or  mw  TosK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Friday,  Auoust  6. 1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1971 
platform  of  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee is  a  document  of  wisdom,  intelli- 
gence, and  concern  for  humanity.  That 
is  not  surprising:  The  hallmarks  of  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  always 
have  been  these  qualities. 

This  year  marks  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  cmnmittee,  an 
organization  which,  always  rejecting 
parochial  concerns  and  interests,  exem- 
plifies in  its  actions  its  own  motto:  "Citi- 
zens first,  Veterans  second."  The 
Committee's  deep  and  abiding  concerns 
for  civil  rights  and  dvU  liberties  culmi- 
nated last  year  in  a  major  national  con- 
ference on  "The  Human  Rights  of  the 
Man  In  Uniform,"  which  examined  an 
area  where  guidelines  are  vague  and 
often  nonexistent.  The  Committee's 
1966  National  Conference  on  the  Draft 
brought  before  public  attention  many 
of  the  controversial  aspects  of  the  draft 
which  are  currently  under  debate.  And, 
as  a  leader  in  the  search  for  peace,  the 
AVC  was  a  moving  force  in  the  creation 
of  the  World  Veterans  Federation,  one 
of  the  largest  international,  nongov- 
ernmental organizations. 

The  1971  platform  of  the  American 
Veterans  CTommlttee  Is  a  commendable 
document.  It  is  divided  into  three  major 
sections — Veterans  and  Armed  Forces 
Affairs:  National  Affairs;  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  I  should  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  the  Introductions  to  each 
of  these  sections,  because  I  believe  they 
eloquently  articulate  the  alms  of  this 
admirable  organization — aims  which  we 
should  all  emulate. 

In  its  introduction  to  the  section  on 
Veterans  and  Armed  Forces  Affairs,  the 
1971  platform  states: 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  has 
constantly  reiterated,  since  its  founding. 
Its  fundamental  belief  that  rehabilitation 
and  Integration  of  veterans  Into  the  com- 
munity is  the  proper  scope  and  purpose 
of  a  veterans  program.  The  achievement 
of  economic  security  for  vetorans  through 
sound  economic  planning  for  all  cltissens 
rather  than  through  special  grants  or  favors 
to  vetorans  Is  basic  AVC  policy. 

The  introduction  to  the  section  on 
national  affairs  states: 

AVC  stands  for  the  BUI  of  Rights  as  a 
living  force  animating  the  political  life  of 
our  Nation  and  as  a  firm  limitation  on  the 
arbitrariness  of  government. 

AVC  atanda  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a 
guarantse  of  oiu*  freedom  to  speak,  to  assem- 
ble, to  believe,  and  to  dissent  without  fear 
from  the  conformities  of  the  day. 

AVC  stands  for  equality  for  all,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  ancestry,  national  origin, 
religion,  sex  or  age,  and  for  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  such  equality. 

AVC  stands  for  Just  legislative  representa- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
States  and  their  subdlvLsions,  without  poll 
taxes  or  other  property  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing, with  equal  weight  for  each  vote,  and  on 
a  geogn^hically  fair  basis,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

AVG  stands  for  a  policy  of  gainful,  full 
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employment  and  security  for  all,  as  outlined 
in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

AVC  stands  for  responsible,  efficient,  and 
honest  government  and  for  the  merit  system 
in  government  employment. 

AVC  stands  for  a  government  poeaesalng 
and  willing  to  exrecise  all  powers  necessary  to 
bring  about  a  solution  of  our  national 
problems. 

AVC  supports  the  active  laterventlon  of 
government,  primarily  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  the  economy  and  the  general  welfare 
of  aar  country  to  stimulate  and  provide  em- 
ployment to  Improve  the  physical  condition 
of  our  cities  and  towns,  of  otir  housing  and 
our  achoolB,  to  bring  all  the  greatest  benefits 
from  the  development  and  conservation  of 
our  natural  and  Industrial  resources  and  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  and  health 
of  our  country  to  stimulate  and  provide 
employment  to  Improve  the  physical 
condition  of  oxir  cities  and  towns  of  our 
housing  and  our  schools,  to  bring  aU  the 
greatest  benefits  from  the  development  and 
conservation  of  our  natural  and  industrial 
resources  and  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare and  health  of  our  people. 

AVC  supports  a  tax  policy  based  on  abUity 
to  pay  and  opposes  regressive  sales  and  excise 
taxes. 

AVC  stands  for  the  recognition  of  equal 
tights  for  labor  and  management  and  for 
Improved  social  benefits  of  employees. 

AVC  supports  an  educational  system  and  a 
public  health  system  which  will  give  the 
Anxerlcan  pec^le,  and  America's  youth  In 
particular,  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  train- 
ing, and  the  physical  and  mental  health  and 
stamina,  to  continue  their  forward  march 
toward  America's  democratic  fulfillment. 

And  the  Introduction  to  the  section  on 
international  affairs  of  the  1971  plat- 
form of  the  American  Veterans  Commit- 
tee states: 

We.  the  members  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  believe  that  in  international 
affairs  the  objective  of  the  United  States  is 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  All  else  aside,  the 
world  must  avoid  the  holocaust  of  nu<dear 
war.  Within  that  framework  or  f orrtgn  policy, 
like  our  domestic  policy,  must  be  oriented  to 
enhance  the  welfare  of  the  Individual,  be  he 
black,  white,  brown,  or  yellow,  so  that  he  may 
eat  and  sleep  In  safety,  live  hla  life  under 
government  of  his  choice  and  realize  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  the  measure  of  his 
aspirations. 

I  commend  the  complete  1971  platform 
of  the  American  Veterans  Committee  to 
my  colleagues.  It  is  a  document  which 
should  be  read  by  all: 

Plattorm  or  THX  Amkbican  VrrxKANS 

COMMTTTES 
VETBRANS   AND    ASMKO    FORCKS   AFPAISS 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  has 
constantly  reiterated,  since  Its  founding.  Its 
fundamental  belief  that  rehabUltatlon  and 
integration  of  veterans  Into  the  community 
Is  the  proper  scope  and  piupoee  of  a  veterans 
program.  The  achievement  of  economic  se- 
curity for  veterans  through  sound  economic 
planning  for  all  citizens  rather  thafi  through 
special  grante  or  favors  to  veterans  Is  basic 
AVC  poUcy. 

1.  Compensation 

For  many  years.  AVC  has  pointed  out  the 
need  for  a  thorough  review  and  reappraisal 
of  this  Natlon'a  policies  on  veterans  as 
follows: 

1.  We  oppose  bonuses  and  general  pen- 
sions as  being  class  legislation  and  unrelated 
to  the  real  needs  of  individual  veterans  and 
tending  to  set  veterans  apart  from  their 
fellow  citizens. 

In  ths  matter  of  benefits,  two  baalc  atand- 
ards  ahould  be  applied. 

a)  For  death  or  dlaal>iUty  luotirred  In  mil- 
itary aervlce:   Are  the  benefits  sufficient  to 
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provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  ths 
veteran,  his  famUy  or  survivors? 

b)  For  all  veterans:  Are  the  beneflte  so 
designed  as  to  enable  a  readjustment  from 
military  service  to  civilian  life  with  a  mini- 
mum economic  loss? 

Since  benefits  are  a  Federal  responsibUlty. 
uniform  standards  of  administration  and 
compensation  should  be  applied  nationally 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

2.  Draft 

AVC  recognizes  the  necessity  for  the 
United  States  to  malnteln  adequate  military 
forces  In  present  world  clrcvimstances.  It  also 
recognizes  the  citizen's  obligation  to  military 
service  and  recognizes  a  selective  service  sys- 
tem as  an  appropriate  model  of  raising  mili- 
tary manpower.  We  object,  however,  to  ths 
Inequalities  of  the  draft  system  as  presently 
administered,  especially  the  deferment  of 
atudenta,  the  lack  of  uniform  guldellnea  and 
the  lack  of  fair  representation  of  the  citi- 
zenry, especially  for  minority  groups,  on  the 
draft  boards. 

3.  Reserve  programs 
The  world  we  live  In,  vrtth  ite  emphasis 
on  speed  of  operation  and  technical  superi- 
ority, demands  standing  Armed  Forces  of 
sufficient  size,  training  and  equipment  and 
organization  to  be  effective  immediately  for 
defense  and  counter  attack.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  Regular  Armed  Forces  must  remain 
our  first  Une  of  defense.  They  must  be  of 
sufficient  size  and  mobUlty  for  deployment 
anywhere  on  the  globe  within  a  minimum 
of  time  so  that  we  may  continue  to  provide, 
when  necessary,  those  forces  needed  for  col- 
lective security  under  our  International  obli- 
gation in  peripheral  conflicts  occurring  in 
the  strategic  localities  of  the  world. 

AVC  believes  that  the  National  Guard  la 
Ul-fitted  to  serve  both  roles  which  it  la  ctu"- 
rently  caUed  upon  to  play.  One  role  la  that 
of  aaslstlng  civil  authoritlea  In  the  United 
States  In  peace-time.  Forces  suited  for  that 
role  should  prlmarUy  consist  of  military 
police,  possible  infantey,  with  some  auppor- 
Ung  units  (medical,  signal,  QM,  eto.).  The 
other  role  is  that  of  forming  a  part  of  our 
highly  complex  and  sophisticated  Armed 
Forces  with  guided  mlssUes,  high  mobility, 
heavy  weapons  and  requirements  for  inten- 
sive technical  training. 

AVC  regrets  that  the  steps  taken  to  inte- 
grate the  National  Guard  have,  so  far,  been 
for  from  adequate.  While  an  office  has  been 
ert^bllshed  In  the  National  Guard  Bureau  to 
deal  with  equal  opportunities,  neither  the 
staff  nor  the  Influence  of  that  office  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose. 

Regretebly,  while  the  percentage  of  mmor- 
Ity  group  members  In  the  regular  Armed 
Forces  Is  and  remains  rslatlvely  high,  the 
percentage  In  the  National  Guard  Is  low  and 
has  remained  low  despite  certain  recruiting 
efforts.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  a  polarlaa- 
tlon  within  the  Armed  Forces  as  between  the 
National  Guard  on  one  hand  and  the  Reg- 
lUars  on  the  other.  While  the  dMnestlc  peace- 
time tasks  which  the  National  Guard  is  oaUed 
upon  to  perform  tend  to  involve  minority 
group  civilian  populations,  the  troops  in- 
volved should  not  present  the  appearance 
of  an  army  of  occupation. 

While  a  National  Guard  remains  a  part  of 
the  structure  of  our  Armed  Forces,  Incentives 
should  be  provided  so  that  a  larger  number 
of  minority  group  personnel  with  active  duty 
experience  wUI  choose  to  enter  and  remain 
in  the  National  Guard. 

AVC  is  opposed  to  any  policy  whereby  the 
Armed  Forces  award  dls<:^iarges  other  than 
honorable  to  reserve  personnel  based  upon 
the  political  or  other  aetlvltlas  In  which  tliese 
indivldtials  may  participate  following  separa- 
tion from  active  service  tmder  the  draft. 

We  beUeve  that  the  conditions  of  discharge 
should  be  based  solely  upon  the  mlUtary  ac- 
tivity and  efficiency  of  tiie  reservists. 
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4.  Benefit  dollar 

AVO  beUem  that  prorUlon  sboald  b*  xiMde 
tomattttam  imtott«*k«Uy  the  puitshMing 
voynr  of  the  baneflt  dollar  uid  upwiMtfiiid. 
ju«unento  be  made  annually  in  aooordanee 
with  the  Bureau  of  IaDot  SUtlstlcs  Oon- 
«ua«r  Prtoe  Index.  ' 

5.  OitHZ  <efT<ce 

in^  ^?ilr!!!^  vatewan.  point  pf«fei«ioe 
in  the  dTU  aer^oe  be  llnUted  to  the  Initial 
appointment  only,  and  that  no  penon  should 
n^n  a  poaltkm  unle«  fully  quallfled  to 
perform  the  duties  InvolTed.  '*"~**~»  »" 
We  oppoee  the  principle  of  gianttns  ab- 
solute preference  to  veterans  in  state  and 
local  clvU  service. 

$.  at  wu 

of^M?S*^?*  P""^  °'  *  perman«it 
;  fSl  "*  W«»>te  as  a  re^xmslble  means 
of  «nabllng  servicemen  and  women  to  return 
to  clvUlan  life  with  faculty  and  ease  at  the 
end  of  their  service  and  become  useful  and 
productive  member  of  their  oommunltlee  We 
also  ^plaud  the  recent  pasH«e  at  togis}ail<ai 
Improvliig  the  benefits  provided  through  the 
OJ.  BlU  of  Rights.  «*™u«Q  uia 

However,  we  feel  that  benefits  are  not  vet 
to  line  with  the  World  War  n  and  Konan 
War  OJ.  Bills  and  the  current  ooml  at  living. 
Unfortunately,  many  existing  program*  re- 
main unavaUable  to  veterans  because  of  the 
nnandal  stress  they  now  entaU,  or  are  avaU- 
able  only  at  great  sacrifice.  This  Is  parUcu- 
larly  true  In  the  area  of  educational  pro- 
grams. *^ 

Ave  urges  the  Congress  to  further  adjuet 
benefits  to  match  currant  coats  of  living  and 
education. 

The  O.I.  BlU  of  Rlghta  should  be  admin- 
istered In  such  manner  as  to  guarantee  the 
absence  of  discrimination. 

7.  VA  hoapitaliaatUm 
AVC  urges  that  treatment  of  non-service- 
connected  dlsabUltles  In  VA  hospitals  be 
continued  on  a  space-avaUable  basis,  but 
that  such  treatment  be  charged  at  the  fuU 
cost,  If  a  patient  has  the  means  to  pay  for 
such  service:  cerUflcatee  that  a  veteran  Is 
unable  to  pay  should  be  Investigated  thor- 
oughly to  determine  the  true  abUlty  to  meet 
the  cost  of  hospltallaatlon.  Further  that 
terms  of  coverage  of  all  prepaid  medical 
associations,  plans  and  c<Mnpanles  be  amend- 
ed by  action  of  the  legislatures,  supervisory 
bodies  or  membership,  so  as  to  provide  pay- 
ment to  VA  hospitals  for  non-servlce-con- 
neeted  treatment  on  the  same  basis  as 
payment  to  private  voluntary  and  publlo 
hospitals. 

C.  Vnifieation, 
AVC  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  proc- 
ess of  unification  of  the  Armed  Forces  hss 
been  making  progress.  AVC  commends  the 
actions  hitherto  taken  In  this  regard  and 
urges  that  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tinue these  efforts  vigorously. 

9.  DUcHminatUm — Fareign  and  domestic 
We  maintain  that  no  assignment  of  any 
muitary  personnel  shotUd  be  made  whether 
within   the   United   States   or  overseas,   for 
consideration  on  grounds  of  color,  reUglon 
ancestry  or  national  origin. 

Our  goal  Is  to  Insure  that  no  member  or 
•mployee  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  no  de- 
pendents of  such  person  shaU  be  subject  to 
<»l«crlmlnatory  treatment,  on  or  off  base 
within  the  umted  States  or  outside  the 
United  States  on  the  grounds  of  color 
religion,  ancestry  or  national  origin,  and 
that  the  power,  including  the  economic 
power,  of  the  United  States  be  consciously 
used  to  further  this  objective. 

10.  Information  service 
^We  owe  the  men  of  our  armed  services  the 
best  possible  training  to  equip  them  for  the 
ngors  of  modem  combat  under  the  most  ad- 
verse conditions  of  weather,  terrain,  supply 
and  enemy  action.  We  further  behave  that 
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an  orientation  program  be  Instituted  in  onler 
to  aoquaUit  the  proqiectlv*  draftee,  at  the 
ttme  of  registration,  with  aU  the  rights 
prlvUeges.  benefits  and  special  training  he 
and  his  famUy  wUl  be  entlUed  to  If  and  when 
he  la  inducted  into  the  Armed  Service* 
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It.  Juriadietion  over  ex-servicemen  and 
civilians  accompanying  the  Armed  Farces 
overseas 

We  believe  that  the  ex-eervlcemen,  mUl- 
tary  dependents,  and  clvUlaus  accompanying 
the  armed  forces  abroad  should  not  escape 
punishment  for  serious  offenses  committed 
whUe  In  such  status,  but  should  be  tried 
before  ClvUlan  courts.  By  sertotu  offenses  we 
mean  crimes  of  that  same  degree  of  serious- 
ness as  felomes  at  common  law. 

12.  Awards  and  benefits 
AU  Uws  of  the  UnKed  States  pertaUilng 
to  the  granting  of  military  medals  or  deooia^ 
tlons.  military  dlsahUlty  rMrement  or  com- 
pensation. d^>endenta  and  survivors  benefits, 
wterans  benefits  (lnoIudln«  benefito  to  de- 
pendents or  survlvarB) .  or  other  qMdal  bene- 
fits to  muitary  personnel  or  their  dependents 
on  the  basis  of  wartime  servloe  of  such  mUl- 
tary  personnel  ahaU  aj^ly  In  Uke  m^nT^^ff  t© 
•ervloe  performed  In  such  areas  and  during 
such  periods  as  proolalmed  by  the  Prastdrat 
where  combat  or  combat  conditions  exist 
and  the  United  SUtes  forces  to  which  such 
person  is  attached  are  either  engaged  in  the 
«>n»hat.  engaged  Ui  mUltary  opnatloos  de- 
•igned  to  carry  out  any  treaty  or  other  inter- 
naUonal  obUgatlon  of  the  United  States. 

18.  AVO  notes  that  legislation  has  been 
enacted  which  expedite*  the  natmaUsatton 
P"*ess  of  servicemen  and  ex-servicemen  and 
which  allows  noncltlaen  widows  of  servioe- 
men  who  die  while  on  active  duty  to  be  nat- 
ur^zed  without  penalising  them  for  the 
death  of  their  husbands! 

The  problem  of  aUens  In  the  armed  serv- 
icee  being  sent  overseas  before  their  nat- 
uraUaatlon  u  complete,  even  though  no 
prior  period  of  realdence  Is  rwjulred,  petalats. 
AVC  urges  that,  either,  following  tblpnct- 
dent  set  In  former  Section  702  of  the  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1940,  provision  be  made  for 
«uch  persona  to  be  naturalized  while  outside 
the  United  States,  or  that  the  services  adovt 
^ruling  wherehy  service  personnel  in  process 
of^^l^tzation.  u>ho  are  not  themselves 
contributing  to  the  delays  involved,  will  not 
be  sent  overseas  unUl  the  naturalijeation 
process  is  complete. 


axsoLunoN  on  tbx  dbatt 
AVC  reafllrma  Ito  position  on  the  draft  as 
stated  In  our  platform  and  as  presented  In 
detaUed   testimony  before   the   House   and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee*  In  1087 
AVC  also  continues  to  deplore  the  lack 
of  OongTBeelonal  action  for  specific  reforms 
Of  the  draft  law  which  have  received  wide 
pubUo  support,  and  which  were  endorsed  by 
AVC.  which  are  urgently  needed. 
Further; 

1.  AVO  reiterates  Its  posUlon  against  a 
mercenary  army.  "" 

a.  AVO  supports  provisions  which  wUl  en- 
able  students  who  have  begun  their  studies 
to  delay  their  active  duty  untu  they  have 
reached  a  reasonable  point  of  completion  of 
these  studies,  but  which  will  not  exempt 
them  from  servloe.  In  this  connection.  AVC 
suggests  that  consideration  be  given  to  an 
adaptation  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  pro- 
gram used  during  World  War  n. 

3.  AVC  reiterates  the  poelUons  It  ha*  pre- 
viously taken  concerning  the  Improvement 

^  d^V^J^**  °'  <»«««•.  oompoaltlon 
Of  draft  boards,  system  of  elecUon,  etc. 

4.  AVC  agrees  with  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision whereby  total  conscientious  objection 
need  not  rest  exclusively  on  a  reUglous  baids 
but  may  instead  be  based  on  sincere  phUo^ 
sophlcal  or  ethical  views. 

AVC  asks  for  a  uniform  Implementation  of 
the  new  principles  enunoUted  and  urges  that 


consideration  be  given  to  ways  In  which 
■incere  sMeotive  oonadenttous  objection  can 
be  reoognlMd. 

aaaoLunoN  ow  ioutabt  xxMrnnruBx*  akd 
oomano  KWBm 
It  U  weU  estabUshed  that  the  needs  of  our 
domestto  economy  are  so  critical  that  they 
cannot  be  met  at  the  existing  level  ot  federal 
expenditures.  The  problems  of  poUutlon. 
hunger,  poverty.  Uvlng  condlUoos  In  ovr 
oittes  and  rural  areas.  pubUc  safety,  and 
other  domestic  needs.  reqtUre  massive  in- 
fusion of  federal  funds  not  avaUable  In  the 
preeent  budget. 

Otar  Inflated  mUltary  budget  has  taken 
badly  needed  public  funds  from  our  domestic 
programs.  AVC  believes  that  the  present 
military  establishment  can  be  cut,  eniaclaUy 
o^ ''woea  stationed  in  Bases  throughout  the 
world,  without  tfiiffrlllfrtnt  our  Nattooal  Ba> 
curity,  and  that  the  reqiUremenU  of  domcatlo 
programs  should  have  at  least  as  high  a  pri- 
ority as  our  muitary  requlrementa. 
We  therefore  urge: 

That  the  mUltary  budget  be  sobetantiaUy 
cutand  such  funds  be  used  In  domestic 
programs. 

That  any  savings  from  a  cut-back  in  Viet- 
nam expenditures  be  used  for  domestic 
rether  than  be  transferred  to  other  mUltary 
purposes.  ' 

That  we  actively  pureue  the  SALT  talks  and 
any  savings  resulting  from  an  arms  limita- 
tion treaty  be  diverted  to  domestic  needs. 

That  a  more  effective  scrutiny  be  given 
new  and  untried  weapons  systems  which 
would  put  a  heavy  financial  strain  on  the 
defense  budget  to  future  yeare.  and  that 
funds  not  be  used  to  baU  out  defense  con- 
tractors facing  insolvency. 

That  significant  cuts  be  mads  In  the  size 
of  our  armed  forces  and  supporting  clvUlan 
personnel  eq>ecially  in  our  force*  staUoned 
In  bases  throughout  the  world,  without  Im- 
pairing our  national  security. 

axsoLtmoN  on  dbttcs  nt  thx  icnjrAKT 
Recent  reports  estUnate  10  to  16%  and 
perh^w  as  high  at  35%  of  servicemen  In 
Vietnam  are  addicted  to  heroin.  This  growing 
threat  to  the  weU-being  of  the  a.I.  and  In 
turn  to  American  society  has  been  grossly 
}J^*I«rtlmated  by  the  Pentagon  and  the 
V  A.  The  practice  of  giving  Undesirable  Dis- 
charges and  Bad  Conduct  Discharges  for  ad- 
diction must  be  halted.  Addiction  is  a  med- 
ical problem  and  must  be  treated  as  such  A 
massive  rehabiUtation  program  for  aU  types 
of  drug  addiction  Is  needed.  However,  the  re- 
sp<m8e  must  be  more  than  simply  medical 
and  many  of  the  well-lntanUoned  recent  pro-' 
posals  are  unrealistic  at  best  and  could  be 
disastrous  for  thousands  of  veterans  present 
and  future. 

AVC  strongly  beUeves  that  DoD  and  VA 
•hould  be  prevented  from  wholeeale  and  ex- 
clusive reliance  on  any  one  method  of  treat- 
ment. The  peycho-sodal  aspecto  of  addiction 
must  also  be  considered. 

AVC  calls  for  strong  new  Imaginative  pro- 
grams to  be  considered  and  geared  to  the 
needs  of  servicemen  and  veterans. 

Many  varied  treatments  and  therapy  pro- 
grams should  be  investigated.  A  promising 
example  would  be  for  government  funds  to 
be  channelled  Into  existing  drug  treatment 
facilities  In  the  veterans'  home  communities 
T^erapeuUc  communities  (clvUUn  agencies 
like  New  York  Phoenix  House)  could  be  set 
up  for.  and  run  by  veterans. 

Those  veterans  who  have  alrsMly  received 
less  than  honorable  discharges  f<»  drug  ad- 
diction must  also  be  attended  to. 

AVC  strongly  condemns  the  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  s  decision  to  cut  back  the  two  fadUtles 
open  to  aU  addicts:  Fort  Worth  and  Lexllis- 
ton.  To  caU  such  action  anti-inflationary  U 
teuly  short-sighted  and  a  real  danger  to 
American  society.  AVC  beUeves  there  should 
be  an  expansion  of  treatment  and  thanpy 
faculties  to  coimter  the  heroin  epidemic 
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The  response  to  this  human  tragedy  and 
thread  to  our  national  weU-belng  miist  be 
a  top  domestic  priority  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration. 

KXSOLUnOM  oir  ioutait  justicx 
AVC  favon  revision  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  to  take  the  court-martial 
system  out  of  the  line  of  command.  Congress 
Is  considering  proposals  to  set  up  a  separata 
coiut-martlal  command.  AVC  generaUy 
favors  such  legislation. 

EXSOLOnOM  or  ADICINISTaATrVZ  DISCHASGK 

WhUe  AVC  favors  in  principle  the  legisla- 
tion now  pending  in  Congress  which  Is  de- 
signed to: 

1)  Provide  the  statutory  framework  for 
the  administrative  discharge  process. 

3)  Insiire  that  those  whose  administra- 
tive discharge  is  proposed  are  given  fair  hear. 
3  Ing,  have  access  to  counsel  who  are  members 
of  the  bar,  have  the  right  to  have  witnesses 
called  on  their  behalf  and  are  given  other 
safeguards. 

AVC  also  calls  for  the  amendment  of  the 
legislation  now  pending  so  that  the  so-called 
"General  Discharge  under  Honoreble  Con- 
ditions" will  be  treated  as  the  mUdest  form 
of  punitive  or  less-than-honorable  discharge. 
Military  personnel  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  being  awarded  a  Oeneral  Discharge  under 
Honorable  Conditions  should  be  given  safe- 
guards which  substantially  approach  those 
now  proposed  for  the  lesser  forms  of  dis- 
cbarge. The  oft-repeated  contantlon  of  the 
military  services  that  the  "Oeneral  Discharge 
under  Honorable  Conditions"  is  merely  an- 
other form  of  Honoreble  Discharge  Is  not 
borne  out  by  the  experiences  of  those  whose 
service  has  been  so  stigmatised,  and  the 
existing  power  of  a  single  commander  to  Im- 
pose a  Oeneral  Discharge  must  be  curbed. 

AVC  further  calls  for  the  deletion  from 
those  copies  of  discharge  certificates  which 
are  to  be  exhibited  to  prospective  employen 
and  othen  of  references  to  service  regula- 
tions which  reveal  the  reason  for  discharge, 
if  such  reason  can  reflect  on  the  individual. 
If  It  is  necessary  to  delete  the  reason  for  dis- 
charge from  all  discharge  certificates  in 
order  to  prevent  adverse  commenta  to  be 
drawn  from  the  absence  of  an  indication  of 
the  reason,  then  AVC  supporta  deletion  of 
all  reasons  for  discharge. 

XKSOLUTIOM  ON  PU.OT  ASSISTANCX  PXOGKAIC  POX 
aXBVICX  PKiaONNXL 

The  National  Convention  of  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  has  considered  the 
"Army's  PUot  Legal  Assistance  Program"  as 
outlined  in  the  circular  bearing  the  above 
title,  dated  4  January  1071,  from  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Army  to  all  Staff 
Judge  Advocate*. 

The  AVC  ha*  long  beUeved  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the.  Armed  Forces  should  be  given  all 
the  rlghta  which  they  woiUd  have,  were  they 
not  cxirrently  in  mUltary  service.  AVC  has 
also  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
lower-ranking  members  of  the  armed  forces 
are  not  paid  sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to 
afford  privately  retained  legal  counsel  when- 
ever they  become  involved  in  litigation,  and 
that  the  particular  circumstances  of  mUltary 
service  have  made  it  dtScult  for  such  mem- 
bers to  gain  access  to  the  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services  and  other  OSO-funded  legal  pro- 
grams whlcii  exist  in  many  parte  of  the  na- 
tion. Furthermore.  AVC  is  aware  that  the 
membera  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  of  the  various  services  have  been  im- 
able  to  render  effective  legal  assistance  to 
service  personnel  because  they  ware  restricted 
from  representmg  such  personnel  vte-a-vla 
credltora,  and  other  lltlganta. 

For  the  foregoing  reason,  the  American 
Veteran*  Committee  endorse*  and  supporta 
the  efforta  now  being  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  IfUltary  D^Mrt- 
menta  to  set  up  pilot  legal  attlrtanrc  pro- 
grams In  which  the  range  of  amtistanm  given 
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by  legal  aaalstanoe  officers  to  appear  in  clvU- 
lan court*.  AVO  wlU  be  Interested  In  evaluat- 
ing the  restate  of  the  pilot  program*  when 
these  reaulte  become  avaUable.  "m!  in  sup- 
porting suoh  legislation  or  admlnlstzatlve 
action  as  may  be  neceaaary  to  make  rac^  a 
program  permanent  If  the  reaulte  Justify 
such  actlcm. 

BxsoLtrrioir  on  "ATaocrras  and  anjCNoa" 
As  Veterans  of  savage  and  bloody  wan,  we 
are  shocked  and  ashamed  at  the  reported 
atrodtle*  committed  by  both  sides  m  the 
war  in  Southeast  AsU.  In  addition,  we  are 
convinced  that  incldente  such  as  that  in 
My  Lai  oould  not  have  been  prevented  from 
coming  to  public  attention  for  two  yean  if 
a  oonsldereble  number  of  officers  In  senior 
positions  had  not  been  detennlned  to  keep 
the  matter  secret.  AVC  calls  for  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
memben  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  take  it 
on  themselves  to  call  the  attention  at  the 
Congress  and  the  people  to  any  such  Incl- 
dente are  effectively  protected  from  reprlaals 
and  that  "conspiracies  of  sUence"  are  ex- 
plicitly, severely  pimished  quite  apart  from 
the  Inddenta  themselves. 

aaaoLunoN  on  xxlioioos  raxKooic 

Ttke  AVC  supporta  the  iHlnclple  of  free- 
dom of  religion  In  the  armed  forces.  Religious 
observance  should  be  neither  denied  nor 
compelled,  nor  exploited  for  non-reUglous 
purposes. 

The  AVC  reoogniaes  the  propiety  of  pro- 
viding chaplain  and  chi4>els,  so  that  mUltary 
personnel  are  not  dejHlved  of  the  right  to 
worship  as  they  see  fit. 

Instances  have  recently  come  to  light  In 
which  chi4>el  attendance  has  been  made 
compulsory  in  servloe  academies.  In  other 
Instances,  armed  force*  chaplains  have  been 
used  to  indoctrinate  servloe  personnel  on 
mUltary,  p<dltloal,  and  religious  mattere.  Ti^e 
AVC  deplore*  sucdi  practicee  and  lugee  that 
they  be  dlsoontlnued  promptly. 

ixsoLTrnoN  on  civn.  exohts  and  equal  offob- 

TUNITT  IN  TBS  ABMXD  rOXCBS 

The  Amertoan  Veterana  Committee  has  a 
record  unique  among  veterans  organlzatloos, 
of  concern  for  racial  Jiistice  and  equal  op- 
portunity In  the  armed  forces,  a  record  which 
ha*  extended  from  early  support  for  Pre*l- 
dant  lYuman'a  <Hden  to  integrate  the  regular 
Army  In  the  late  1940's  to  early  and  public 
support  tor  the  use  of  the  off-llmita  sanction 
against  dlscriminattng  landlords. 

AVC  has  watched,  with  growing  concern, 
as  racial  polarization,  refiected  In  the  re- 
porta  of  the  Bander  mission  to  Europe  as 
weU  as  In  the  repeat  of  the  NAACP  investi- 
gation, has  apparently  greatly  incraaaed  in 
the  past  few  yean. 

AVC  is  aware  of  the  effort*  which  have 
been  made  by  successive  Incumbenta  in  the 
position  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  CivU  Rlghta,  aided  by  a  smaU 
and  overworked  staff,  to  stem  the  tide,  and 
to  create  a  real  equality  of  opportunity; 
AVC  Is  also  aware  of  the  degree  to  which 
that  office  1*  understaffed,  and  of  Ite  relative 
lack  of  "clout." 

AVC  hnewlth  reiterates  the  foUowing  por- 
tion* of  the  resolution  on  the  same  aubjeot 
passed  at  Ita  1970  Convention  in  Washing- 
ton, D.c. 

1.  AVO  reminds  thooe  concerned  with 
military-related  coete  that  the  cost  of  racial 
friction  (lost  man-houn,  reduced  combat 
effeotlveneas,  added  cost  of  burden*  on  the 
mlUtary  Justice  and  mUtlary  confinement 
systems,  lower  efficiency  by  thoee  aUenated) 
is  many  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  a  ClvU 
Rlghta  staff  large  enough,  weU  funded 
enough,  and  sufficiently  weU  backed  to  do  an 
effective  Job. 

a.  Urge*  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
strengthen  the  Ofllce  of  ClvU  Rlghta,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  in  peraonnal  and  in 
fimds  to  the  point  at  which.  It  wUl  have  a 
real  Impact. 
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8.  Potnta  out  tbat  among  reserve  and  Ma- 
Uonal  Ouard  personnel  with  the  obligation 
or  the  opportunity  to  ssrve  short  toun  at 
active  duty,  are  many  with  particular  ex- 
perUaa  in  the  civU  rlghta  area  and  urge*  that 
the**  skills  be  better  utlllaed. 

4.  Recalls  that  AVC  has.  throughout  Ite 
history,  worked  closely  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  the  dvu  rlg^te  area,  on  proj- 
ecte  such  as  the  tour  of  Southwn  miUtary 
bases  by  AVC  leaden  in  1900  and  the  Audit 
of  the  National  Guard  undertaken  in  1903. 

6.  Offers  whatever  services  it  can  render 
In  this  area  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
KxaoLunoN   on   oonrkxncb   on  aaiuawiNo 

VRSEAN* 

The  1970  AVC  OonventKm  took  note  of  the 
severe  problems  faced  by  returning  veterans 
particularly  those  with  baUlefield  experi- 
ence, when  they  make  the  transition  from 
nUUtary  to  civilian  Ufe,  by  dlrwrtlng  the  Na- 
tional Board  to  make  every  effort  to  caU  a 
conference  on  the  problem  of  the  return- 
Ing  veteran.  Special  attention  was  given  to 
the  glaring  hardships  of  the  veterans  i»- 
tumlng  to  the  ghetto,  too  many  of  whom  re- 
main unemployed,  untrained  for  new  pro- 
fessions, reetrioted  to  the  ghetto,  and  dte- 
iUusloned  and  frustrated. 

Recent  disclosures  of  the  dismaying 
unemployment  rates  for  returning  veterans 
and  the  servere  drug  problem  In  the  mUl- 
tary now  coming  to  Ught  are  but  two  indi- 
catora  that  this  problem  is  deepening  and 
is  turning  inte  a  national  disgrace. 

There  are  many  legislative  proposals  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  the  veteran  in  housing 
employment,  and  in  some  provisions  <rf^ 
OJ.  BlU.  Yet.  so  long  as  the  problem  1* 
attacked  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  this  national 
problem  win  be  dUuted  and  remain  festering. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  the  AVC 
Convention  as  a  matter  of  top  priority  and 
tirgency  direct  the  National  Board  to  caU 
a  conference  on  the  problems  of  the  return- 
ing veteran. 

BXSOLUTZON  ON  AOVANCXD  AliOWANCS  FOB 

arruxNiNa  vrxians 

Be  it  Resolved:  In  order  that  the  disad- 
vantaged Vietnam  era  veterans  have  an 
opportunity  to  attend  a  coUege  or  technical 
school  without  due  hardship,  he  should  b* 
given  hia  OJ.  Educational  Benefite  Check  In 
August,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
school  year,  rather  than  receiving  his  check 
in  November  which  is  the  current  procedure 
This  forces  many  veterans  into  debt  and 
nardahlp.  and  also  keeps  many  veterans  from 
applying  for  benefite  which  they  have  earned 
by  their  mUltary  service. 

We  strongly  urge  passage  of  8.  740.  the 
Veterans  Advanced  Educational  Payment  and 
Work  Study  Act  of  1971. 

XBSOLUnON  ON  ONEMPLOTlcXNT  COMPXNaATION 
rOX  VXTKXANS 

Whereas,  the  needs  of  Vietnam  Veterans 
and  the  unemployment  level  of  the  nation 
both  indicate  that  the  amount  of  veterana 
unemployment  compensation  benefite  Is  not 
now  sufficient. 

Whereas,  the  U.8.  Congress  has  considered 
Increasing  unemployment  oompensatlon  ben- 
efite not  to  exceed  $75.00  per  week. 

Whereas,  the  legislation  proposed  preserve* 
State  requlrementa  and  regulations  for  vet- 
eran* employment  compensation  benefita 

Reeolved,  that  the  AVC  adopta  the  posUon 
that  xmemployment  compensation  benefite 
shall  be  Increased  m  amount  of  (76.00  and 
conslden  a  cmrent  bUl,  HJt.  7888,  as  Ulus- 
tratlve  of  the  AVC  conviction  and  position. 
axsoLunoN  on  ustb  or  sxavicxicxN 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  Administration  re- 
fuses to  make  avaUable  liste  of  returning 
veterans  to  AVC  and  othen;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  eatabllahed  that  the 
Veterans  AdnUnistration  is,  in  fact,  releasing 
such  llsta  to  some  organizations,  such  as 
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the  Amarloan  Lagton.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wan.  and  private  Intereete. 

Therefore  be  it  reeolved  that  AVO  strongly 
oondemn  thla  dleerlmlnatorT  practice  and 
demands  free  access  to  such  llsto  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

BSSOLUnON  ON  NAMINO  OV  VA  BOSFTTALS 

AVC  supporte  the  bill  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Bingham,  H.R.  4197,  to  rename  the 
VA  Hospital  m  Jackson,  Mississippi  as  the 
Medger  Erers  Hospital. 

aXSOLUnOM    on    NON-DUCailfniATION    VX    TBS 
lULZTAST  ICZDICAU  PSOOBAM 

While  AVC  was  greaUy  encouraged  by  the 
decision  of  June  10,  1968  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  coordinate  its  efTorts  In  achiev- 
ing non-dlscrlmlnation  m  the  Military  Bfodl- 
care  (CHAMFCS)  Program  with  the  Title  VI 
enforcement  effort  In  medical  facilities  being 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Rlghte  at 
HKW  .  .  . 

AVC  regrets  that  the  plans  for  coordina- 
tion have  not  been  Implemented  (except  with 
regard  to  some  eight  hospitals),  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  au- 
thorize a  very  minor  Item  of  relmbvirsement 
to  HEW. 

Calls  upon  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
Implement  Its  policy  and  to  launch  coordina- 
tion effort  so  long  delayed. 

We  regret  that,  one  year  later,  the  pol- 
icy adopted  In  1908  has  not  yet  been 
Implemeoited. 

We  call  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
Inform  vis  by  when  we  can  expect  progress 
In  this  area. 

UBOLUnON  ON  BATIONALIZATION  Or  VA  AND 
OTHXB  OOVXKNMENT  HOSFTrAL  STBTXMS 

The  United  States  Government  currently 
operates  six  separate  hospital  systems:  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  (operated  by  Department 
of  Defense).  Public  Health  Service  and  In- 
dian (operated  by  DHEW)  and  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

AVC  has  a  long  history  of  favoring  ration- 
alization of  government  processes.  AVC  be- 
lieves that  federal  decisions  to  build  hos- 
pitals, to  open  and  cloee  Its  hospitals,  and 
to  set  up  specialized  medical,  siirglcal  and 
psychiatric  progrtuns  should  not  be  made  sys- 
tem-by-system. While  we  do  not,  at  presMit, 
Insist  on  unifying  all  hospital  systems,  there 
should  be  comprehensive  planning,  much 
more  cross-utlllzatlon  and  rationalization. 

In  addition  we  ask  that  the  secretaries  re- 
sponsible for  these  systems  undertake  stud- 
lea  on  the  feasibility  of  corvtractlng  with 
civilian  hospitals  for  services  to  selected 
beneflcarles. 

axsoLxmoN  on  abobtion  in  ichitabt 
HosprrALS 

AVC  deplores  President  Nixon's  OTder  that 
therapeutic  abortions  In  United  States  mili- 
tary hospitals  be  allowed  or  disallowed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  state  In  which 
the  hospital  Is  located.  Such  a  poUcy  dis- 
criminates against  those  who  are  domiciled 
In  states  with  more  restrictive  laws  by  reason 
of  the  military  service  of  the  bead  of  the 
family.  It  also  denies  women  the  right  to 
control  their  own  bodies  and  physicians' 
rights  to  practice  medicine  according  to 
professional  standards. 

We  endorse  the  principle  that  abortion 
should  be  a  matter  strictly  between  the 
woman  patient  and  her  physician.  We  urge 
that  this  principle  be  applied  in  military  and 
all  other  government  hospitals  and  cUnlcs 
and  become  the  basis  of  legislation  In  all 

NATIONAL  ATTAIBS 

AVC  stands  for  the  BUI  of  Rights  as  a 
living  force  animating  the  political  life  of 
our  Nation  and  as  a  firm  llmltetlon  on  the 
arbitrariness  of  government. 

AVC  stands  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a 
guarantee  of  our  freedom  to  ^>eak,  to  aasem- 
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ble.  to  believe,  and  to  dissent  without  fear 
from  the  conformities  of  the  day. 

AVC  stands  for  equality  for  all,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  ancestry,  national  origin,  reli- 
gion, sex  or  age,  and  for  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  such  equality. 

AVC  stands  for  just  legislative  representa- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
States  and  their  subdivisions,  without  poll 
taxes  or  other  property  quallflcatlans  for  vot- 
ing, with  equal  weight  for  each  vote,  and  on 
a  geographically  fair  basis,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

AVC  stands  for  a  policy  of  gainful,  full 
employment  and  security  for  all,  as  outlined 
In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

AVC  stands  for  responsible,  efficient,  and 
honeet  government  and  for  the  merit  system 
In  government  em>ployment. 

AVC  stands  for  a  government  possessing 
and  willing  to  exercise  all  powers  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  solution  of  our  national 
proUems. 

AVC  supports  the  active  Intervention  of 
government,  primarily  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment,  in  the  economy  and  the  general 
welfare  of  our  country  to  stimulate  and  pro- 
vide en^iloyment  to  Improve  the  physical 
condition  of  our  dtles  and  towns,  of  our 
housing  and  otir  schools,  to  bring  all  the 
greatest  benefits  from  the  development  and 
conservation  of  our  natural  and  Industrial 
resources  and  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare and  health  of  our  people. 

AVC  supports  a  tax  policy  based  on  ability 
to  pay  and  opposes  regressive  sales  and  excise 
taxes. 

AVC  stands  for  the  recognition  of  equal 
rights  for  labor  and  management  and  for 
Improved  social  benefits  of  employees. 

AVC  supporte  an  educational  system  and 
a  public  health  system  which  will  give  the 
American  people,  and  America's  youth  In 
particular,  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  train- 
ing, and  the  physical  and  mental  health  and 
stamina,  to  continue  their  forward  inarch 
toward  America's  democratic  fulfillment. 

Government  and  liberty 
I.  The  Nation's  freedom — the  Bill  of  Rlghte 

1.  We  affirm  the  basic  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  due  process  of  law,  the  right  to  coun- 
sel and  to  freedom  from  vuUawful  search 
and  seizure.  We  oppoee  all  eflorte  to  suppress 
freedoms  to  beUeve,  apeak,  write,  assemble. 
criticize,  and  dlasmt. 

2.  A.  We  urge  strong  and  consistent  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  and  regulations 
which  will  Insure  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Stetes  and  of  the  several  Stetes  the 
full  measure  of  their  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  due  process  of  law  and  the  equal  pro- 
tectkm  of  the  laws  griaranteed  to  them  by 
the  Constitution,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
ancestry,  national  origin,  religion  or  sex,  or 
age,  and  urge  the  national,  stete  and  local 
govemmente  to  enact  such  further  laws,  ordi- 
nances and  regulaUons  as  may  be  needed 
further  to  Insure  these  ends. 

B.  We  believe  In  the  principles  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  stete. 

C.  We  favor  freedom  from  censorship  of 
newspapers,  magaalnes,  radio,  television, 
motion  pictures  snd  other  msdla  by  the  Post 
Office,  Customs  Bureau,  police  departmente, 
and  other  unite  ot  government  as  well  as  by 
private  pressure  groups. 

D.  We  oppoee  the  use  of  wlretepplng  and 
electronic  and  other  forms  of  eavesdropping 
devices  whether  by  private  Individuals  or 
Oovemment  officials,  elected  or  appointed. 

E.  We  urge  protection  by  Federal  law  of  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Farces  from  physical 
vloience  beoauae  of  race,  odor,  ancestry, 
national  origin  or  religion. 

P.  We  urge  making  lynching  a  Federal 
orlme,  as  well  as  making  provisions  for  com- 
pensation to  the  families  of  lynching  victims. 
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0.  We  favor  Fedwal  legislation  making  it 
a  crime  to  bomb  or  to  conspire  to  bomb 
school,  chiirch  and  other  pohllc  and  quasl- 
publlc  property. 

3.  A.  The  right  against  self -discrimina- 
tion. No  Inference  should  be  drawn  in  regard 
to  guilt  In  any  legal  proceeding  of  any  person 
solely  because  he  exercises  this  right. 

B.  The  right  to  travel.  The  right  of  an 
American  citizen  to  travel  abroad  should 
not  be  arbitrarily  abridged  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

n.  The  Nation's  Government 

1.  Freedom  of  information.  The  right  of 
the  people  to  full  knowledge  of  government 
affairs  must  not  be  abridged,  except  where 
disclosure  wovild  Imperil  the  national  secu- 
rity or  where  disclosure  would,  without  sub- 
stantial public  benefit,  encroach  on  the  right 
of  the  Individual  to  personal  liberty  or 
freedom. 

2.  Congress:  We  urge  proper  changes  In 
the  rules  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes 
which  will  make  it  ptossible  for  the  majority 
of  the  members  to  vote  cloture  or  closed 
debate  on  legislation  after  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod, and  which  will  make  merit,  not  tenure 
alone,  the  standard  to  be  used  in  the  selec- 
tion of  committee  chairmen. 

We  urge  changes  in  the  House  and  Senate 
rules  to  require  recorded  votes  on  all  actions 
to  facilitate  this  procedure,  we  urge  that 
electronic  voting  machinery  be  provided. 

3.  Federal -State  Relations:  We  favor  strict 
Federal  standard-setting  and  enforcement  in 
all  federal  grante  In  aid. 

4.  Stete  and  local  government:  We  urge 
reapportionment  within  the  Stetes  consist- 
ent with  the  principle  "one  man-one  vote." 

5.  The  Federal  civil  service: 

A.  Apart  from  discharges  based  on  reorga- 
nization of  Government  activities  or  reduc- 
tion in  force.  Government  employees  should 
be  discharged  only  for  cause  and  through  due 
process  of  law.  The  employees  should  be  pre- 
sented with  a  written  stetement  of  charges, 
have  the  right  to  a  hearing  before  an  im- 
partial board.  He  should  have  the  right  to 
present  evidence,  be  confronted  with  adverse 
witnesses,  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  re- 
ceive a  transcript  of  the  hearing  free  of 
charge.  Action  toward  his  separation  from 
the  Oovemment  service  should  be  taken  only 
on  the  basis  thus  made. 

B.  The  rlghte  granted  to  veterans  in  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act  In  regard  to  dis- 
charge purocedures  and  appeals  should  be 
extended  to  all  Oovemment  employees  ex- 
cept those  In  probationary  stetus. 

6.  District  of  Columbia:  We  urge  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  receive,  by  legislation  or 
by  constitutional  amendment  where  the  mat- 
ter cannot  be  handled  by  legislation: 

A.  The  right  to  local  self-government  and; 

B.  The  right  to  elect  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentetlves  in  Congress; 

C.  An  equlteble  annual  Federal  contribu- 
tion In  lieu  of  texes. 

Economic  security 
m.  Basic  Economic  PoUcy 

1.  We  continue  to  support  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  which  stetes  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  Oovemment  to  create  and  malntein 
"conditions  under  which  there  will  be  af- 
forded useful  employment  opportunities  In- 
cluding self -employment  for  those  able,  will- 
ing and  seeking  to  work  and  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power." 

2.  To  Insure  the  Interest  of  the  consumer, 
we  urge  Congress  to  establish  a  Department 
of  the  Consumer,  to  be  headed  by  a  Secretery 
of  Cabinet  rank. 

IV.  Monetary  Policy  and  Tax  PoUcy 

1.  Monetary  policy: 

We  urge  the  estebllahment  of  Federal 
capital  budget  for  relndsuraabls  public 
works  approprlatlona  and   to  Improve   the 
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accounting  and  budgetary  operations  of  the 
Government. 
2.  Taxpottoy: 

A.  We  urge  elimination  of  special  provi- 
sions In  the  Internal  revenue  laws  which  are 
discriminatory  In  nature.  As  blatant  exam- 
ples, we  point  to  the  favored  tex  treatment 
of  the  extractive  Industrlee,  the  restrictive 
stock  options  for  corp<xate  executives,  the 
retirement  Income  credit,  the  prferred  tax 
treatment  of  proflte  on  stock  market  trans- 
actions, and  the  dividend  exclusion  and 
credit  provision. 

B.  We  also  call  for  an  end  to  the  abuse  of 
the  deductibility  of  business  expenses  to 
finance  luxurious  travel,  vacations,  and  en- 
tertainment for  business  management,  pro- 
fessional men  and  sales  executives. 

V.  The  Urban  Crisis 

AVC  from  Ite  Inception  has  been  vitally 
concerned  about  the  urbe^  crisis,  and  we 
recognize  the  urgency  of  effective  action  to 
overcome  the  conditions  which  have  caused 
It.  These  are  manyfaceted,  Including  a  short- 
age of  Jobs,  of  homes,  of  services,  of  educa- 
tional opportunities.  They  also  include 
environmental  pollution  and  the  citizen's 
increasing  inability  to  Influence  or  even  par- 
ticipate In  city  government  by  democratic 
means.  Many  of  these  evils  are  most  con- 
centrated In  the  slums. 

The  concept  embodied  In  the  Model  Cities 
program,  of  strengthening  local  government 
and  the  people  it  serves  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems, offers  a  sensible  ^proach  to  solution 
of  the  urban  crisis  Iteelf.  AVC  urges  expan- 
sion of  this  demonstration  program  to  all 
commimlties  which  may  benefit  from  it,  with 
adequate  financing  for  both  the  development 
of  local  plans  and  the  federal  program  which 
are  expected  to  contribute  to  their  Imple- 
mentetlon.  We  Intend  to  be  vigilant,  that 
the  focxis  remains,  under  the  new  program 
guidelines  on  the  disadvantaged  In  the  cities. 

Citizen  participation  in  the  planning  and 
administration,  as  provided  for  In  Model  Cit- 
ies. Community  Action  and  other  programs, 
is  the  democratic  means  of  assuring  that 
resources  intended  to  help  the  dlsadvanteged 
are  not  bargained  away  with  the  consent,  or 
at  least  the  understanding,  of  the  poor  them- 
selves. We  urge  the  Congress  to  retain  Ite 
requlremente  for  citizen  participation  and 
extend  them  to  additional  programs  which 
the  federal  government  supporte.  We  urge 
also  that  provision  be  made  and  fluids  be 
allocated  for  Independent  planning  staff 
and  facilities  for  citizens'  groups  and  com- 
missions. 

An  Important  aspect  of  the  urban  crisis  la 
hotislng.  Physical  reclamation  of  the  slums 
requires  the  provision  of  housing  for  those 
who  now  inhibit  the  slums,  at  rente  or  prices 
which  are  fair  and  which  they  can  afford 
to  pay.  To  bring  this  about,  we  favor  flexible 
use  and  adequate  funding  of  the  variety  of 
programs  now  in  use,  including  rent  supple- 
mente,  eased  purchase  credit,  reduced  In- 
terest coste.  We  also  recognize  that  It  will  be 
some  time  before  the  private  housing  Indus- 
try will  be  able  to  play  a  slgnlflcant  role 
In  such  low-return  activities,  and  we  there- 
fore call  for  the  widest  variety  of  public 
investmente  In  housing,  such  ss  traditional 
pubUc  housing,  turnkey  housing,  direct  In- 
terest-free loans  and  leased  housing.  And  we 
need  serious  thought  about  new  i4>proaches. 

Beyond  the  creation  of  the  nnonmarj 
housing,  our  government  must  assure  that 
access  to  housing  Is  assured  regardless  of  the 
race,  color,  creed,  national  origin,  age  or  size 
of  family  of  the  prospective  user.  We  call 
for  vlgoroua  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Housing 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rlghte  Act  of  1968, 
which  was  a  start  toward  elimination  of  the 
ghettos. 

We  also  recognize  that  the  urban  crisis 
Is  affected  by  the  rural  crisis  which  has  long 
been  apparent  but  Ignored.  We  thsrefors 
demand  that  tbs  scantly-funded  rural  ooun- 
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terpart  program  be  rsvltellaed  and  used  to- 
ward stabilizing  the  life  of  our  rural  citizens 
In  the  countryside  where  they  prefer  to  live 
Instead  of  forcing  them  to  migrate  to  the 
cities,  often  to  be  engulfed  by  the  slums. 

VI.  Conservation  and  Development  of 
Natural  Resources 

We  accept  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  con- 
servation policy  that  the  natural  resources  of 
this  land  are  given  to  us  in  tnut  for  the 
people  of  this  and  subsequent  genM'atlons. 
The  beneftte  of  these  resources  must  be  dls- 
trtbtited  widely  and  equltebly  and  a  share 
thereof  must  be  preserved  for  future  cltlsens. 

Tlirough  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
national  and  regional  planning  and  develop- 
ment, wise  use.  and  enlightened  conserva- 
tion, this  can  be  done.  The  very  nature  of 
the  problem  requires  that  Government  play 
a  major  and  controlling  role  Is  assuring  that 
conservation. 

1.  Dep«utment  of  Natural  Resources.  We 
propoee  the  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  Suoh  a  new  depart- 
ment should  provide  for  regionally  decen- 
tralized opportunities  for  program  formula- 
tion and  execution,  while  clearly  placing  fed- 
eral responsibility  for  resources  development 
within  the  framework  of  a  single  agency. 
The  regional  multi-purpose  concept  may  re- 
quire that  specific  localities  or  projecte  be 
reserved  or  developed  for  one  or  more  pre- 
ferred use. 

2.  Water  and  Air  Conservation: 

A.  We  reaffirm  our  strong  support  of  com- 
prehensive multl-purpoee  river  basin  devel- 
opment and  urge  the  accelerated  application 
of  this  princliHe  to  our  river  basins. 

B.  We  similarly  favor  regional  planning 
by  the  States  and  metropolitan  areas  as  well 
as  area  redevelopment. 

C.  We  urge  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
underteke  the  planning  and  construction  of 
mulU-purpoee  water  and  power  projecte  sUnl- 
lar  to  the  one  provided  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  Their  very  scope  requires  government 
development  and  precludes  the  ^ort-teim, 
ptecemeal  operations  of  jxlvate  Intereste. 

D.  The  conversation  and  development  of 
adequate  fresh  water  supplies  to  meet  ex- 
panding needs  for  domestic  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, wlldUfs  and  recreaUonal  uses,  and 
the  protection  and  Improvement  of  water 
quaUty.  especially  In  relation  to  accumulated 
pesticides  and  other  contaminating  matters, 
are  of  Increasingly  urgent  concern. 

8.  Energy  resources  conservation.  We  call 
for: 

A.  The  maximum  feasible  deralopinsnt  of 
our  only  renewable  energy  resource  hydro- 
electric power  including  Federal  construction 
of  multi-purpose  power  dams  and  other 
waterpower,  Irrigation,  fiood  control  and  nav- 
igation works  using  standards  of  fSaslblUty 
and  repayment  schedules  for  such  projecte 
based  upon  their  reasonably  expected  service 
life. 

B.  A  continuation  and  aoceloatlon  of  the 
Federal  programs  to  develop  and  stlmulaito 
development  of  effective  processss  for  ths 
utlllaation  of  our  Immwnss  reserves  of  oU, 
natural  gas,  shale  and  coal. 

O.  We  urge  a  inaj(»  Increase  In  the  scope 
and  ^>eed  of  air  pollution  prevention 
messurss. 

D.  Ths  development  of  atomic  energy  (both 
fission  and  fusion  type)  for  power  and  other 
peaceful  purposes. 

4.  Recreation  and  Wildlife: 

The  expansion  In  the  demands  for  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  requires  that  we 
add  to  our  national  park  system  and  Increass 
the  recreational  developmente  on  our  na- 
tional foreste,  public  lands,  reservolra  and 
seashores. 

We  endorse  legislation  to  contnd  billboard 
erection  In  scenic  areas.  Urban  jflanning  and 
redevelopment  should  Include  provision  for 
opsn  spaces  and  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

6.  National  Land 
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We  support  the  concept  that  our  remain- 
ing public  lands  conatltute  a  "National  Land 
Reeerve"  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  with  appropriate  safeguards  for 
future  generations. 

6.  Pesticide  Control. 

We  urge  careful  consideration  and  close 
supervision  of  pest  control  programs  In  recre- 
ational, farming,  and  urban  areas. 

VU.  Agriculture 

American  agriculture  la  increasingly  ths 
victim  of  the  owners  of  the  new  machines, 
themselves  investors  rather  than  farmeia. 
Hired  workers  are  displaced  from  Jobs  and 
farm  lands  are  being  concentrated  in  fewer 
hands  as  farmers  themselves  are  displaced. 

AVC  calls  for  a  four-part  approach  to  the 
resulting  probelms: 

1.  A  reduction  of  subsidies  to  Industrialized 
agriculture,  those  now  being  paid  In  propor- 
tion to  production  or  for  practices  which, 
like  some  In  other  Indtistries,  are  a  normal 
part  of  the  business; 

3.  New  approaches  to  two  problems  of  the 
sub-marginal  farmer  and  the  farm  laborer, 
recognizing  that  their  plight  is  closely  related 
to  that  of  the  underemployed  urban  worker 
and  is  only  in  part  agricultural. 

3.  Strengthening  the  economic  family  farm 
through  greater  attention  to  credit,  service 
and  marketing  needs; 

4.  Providing  for  rural  people  the  whole 
range  of  educational,  cultural,  recreational, 
health  and  other  opportunities  already  ac- 
cessible to  dwellers  In  metropoUten  area. 

Vn.  Labor 
We  urge: 

1.  Periodic  updating  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Stendards  Act  to  Insure  the 
coverage  of  maximum  numbers  of  categories 
of  workers  and  a  realistic  and  decent  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage. 

2.  Enactment  of  laws  for  the  full  disclosure 
of  the  administration  of  pension  and  hsalth 
and  welfare  plans,  whether  administered  by 
unions  or  nuinagement  or  Jointly  by  both. 
Federal  law  shoxild  follow  existing  Federal 
securities  legislation  and  Stete  laws  such  as 
that  of  the  Stete  of  New  York  for  the 
exemptions  contained  In  the  latter. 

IX  Social  Welfare 
As   veterans   concerned    with    the   social 
welfare  of  all  citizens  we  urge: 

1.  Federal  stendards  to  Increase  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefite.  man  realistic  tfigl- 
blllty  stendards  and  lengthening  of  ths 
period  for  which  benefite  are  paid. 

2.  Development  of  a  strong  and  unified 
child  welfare  program  with  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

3.  Development  of  Federal  services  and 
grante-ln-ald  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  narcotics  addiction,  based  on  the  premise 
that  drug  addiction  Is  a  disease  to  be  treated. 

X.  Education 

1.  We  recognize  that  "In  the  quaUty  of 
education  lies  the  fate  of  freedom  Itself." 
We  urge  the  provision  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  every  American  to  the  llmlte  of 
his  capacity,  and  the  Identification  of  the 
talented  among  us  In  order  to  challenge  them 
to  their  hlgheet  achievement. 

2.  To  Improve  and  extend  existing  scholar- 
ship and  loan  programs  for  coUsge  and  uni- 
versity studente. 

8.  TO  extend  acholarshipa  and  exchange 
programs  for  study  by  Americans  abroad  and 
by  nationals  of  other  countries  in  the  United 
Stetes. 

4.  To  ai^ropriate  adequate  Federal  aid  to 
communities  Impacted  by  Federal  programs. 

6.  We  opposs  the  use  of  public  funds 
whether  as  grante  or  loans  to  non-pubUc 
elementary  and  secondary  achoola. 

XL  Public  Health 
We  urge: 

1.  Increased  Federal  expenditures  for  re- 
search in  the  prevention  and  care  of  illness. 
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3.  »i|MUiilcin  of  medical  Insunnoe  and 
group  madlcal  can  plana,  including  a  plan 
for  national  beatth  Insurance. 

S.  Xxpanalaa  of  pubUc  health  taclUtlea 
and  serylces  hospitals  and  nursing  homes, 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  ancestry,  na- 
tional origin,  religion  or  sex. 

zn.  Indian  Rights 

We  oppose  revocation  of  commitments  en- 
tered Into  by  treaty  between  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  the  Government  of  any  state  and 
the  various  Indian  tribes. 

We  support  all  efforU  <1)  to  safeguard 
Indian  lands  and  resources  from  exploita- 
tion and  expropriation  In  violation  of  treaty 
rlghu  and  (2)  to  make  the  Indian  tribes  ca- 
pable of  supporting  themselves  from  the 
proper  development  of  their  resources. 

We  support  adequate  health  and  educa- 
tional services  for  the  Indian  tribes  capable 
of  supporting  themselves  from  the  proper 
development  of  their  resourcea.  We  support 
adequate  health  and  educational  services  for 
the  Indian  reservation  as  well  as  training  in 
modem  industrial  and  management  skills 
to  enhance  the  opportunities  for  better  liv- 
ing and  the  ability  of  the  Indian  tribes  to 
manage  their  own  affairs. 

We  also  support  social  services  to  those 
IndUns  who  desire  to  live  outside  their  tribal 
reservations  so  as  to  assist  them  In  adapting 
themselves  especially  to  urban  living  and  to 
protect  them  against  discrimination  and 
hostility  In  their  new  environment. 

aasoLunoN  on  opxninc  thtx  auBTTKas  to 

LOW  AND  ICmOLX  INCOMC  HOUSING 

AVC  notes  with  dismay  the  Increasing  Iso- 
lation of  two  socletlss — the  black  inner  city 
and  the  white  suburbs.  This  has  reaxUted 
from  continued  racial  discrimination  in  sub- 
urban jurisdictions  and  the  action  of  such 
Jurisdictions  to  deny  low  and  middle  income 
housing  through  zoning  restrictions.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  action  ba«  been  to  Increase  po- 
larization between  black  and  white  and  rich 
and  poor;  to  deny  black  and  low  income 
workers  Job  opportunities  in  the  suburbs, 
accelerate  the  physical  blight  and  economic 
decline  of  our  cities  and  negate  federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  provide  low  and  middle 
income  housing. 

AVC  therefore  urges  that  the  Departojent 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  demy 
federal  grants  to  suburban  and  other  Juris- 
dictions unless  such  Jurisdictions  estahUsh 
affirmative  action  programs  to  provide  and 
permit  low  and  middle  Income  houMng  oom- 
mensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  residents  In 
the  metropolitan  region. 

axsoLimoN  on  aooinc  compuancx 

PXOVISIONS   TO    KXOC 

To  enable  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities CommUalon  to  quickly  and  effeottv*- 
ly  halt  abuses  and  enforce  its  directions,  AVC 
supports  the  adoptton  of  the  pending  EEOC 
BUI  which  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
issue  and  enforce  restraining  orders  and  to 
avail  itself  of  injunctive  procedures. 
aEsoLimoN  roa  a  national  hkalth  sBCOKTrr 
STSTZM  roa  thx  uwatku  statks 

The  escalating  expense  of  Health  Care,  the 
lack  at  sulBcleutly  trained  medloal  personnel 
and  facllltlee,  the  unmet  medloal  needs  In 
the  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease  for 
all  segments  at  our  society,  the  special  medi- 
cal problems  of  the  poor  and  the  aged,  and 
the  tnefflclendes  and  excessive  costs  of  the 
present  patch-work  system  of  public  and 
private  Onanclng  of  medical  aid  urgently  re- 
quire the  adoption  of  a  n*tlonaUy  adminis- 
tered actuarially  sound,  and  federaUy  fi- 
nanced Health  Security  System  which  ade- 
quattfy  benefits  all  members  <a  our  society 
In  the  most  eiBolent  and  least  ooetly  way.  The 
proposals  contained  in  the  Jointly  sponsored 
National  Health  Security  Acu,  S.  8  In  the 
8en*t«  propoaed  by  Saostors  Kennedy, 
Cooper.  Saxbe,  and  others,  and  HJt.  33  intro- 
duced by  ReprseentatlTea  Orlffltbs,  Gorman, 
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Bald,  and  Uoahar,  aoumg  others  and  In  8. 
934.  although  KKskJng  adequate  provtsion  tor 
dental  and  psyohl*tzlo  oare  and  preacrlptton 
drugs  and  being  deflolent  in  dealing  with  the 
dtilvery  of  health  sarrloea  evenly  throughout 
the  society,  do  present  a  oofZ4>rehenfllve  re- 
form program  of  federal  health  Inauntnce 
with  a  broad  range  of  medloal  servloea  de- 
signed to  cover  the  bulk  of  unmet  medloal 
personnel,  the  ooat  of  which  wOl  be  provided 
to  the  extent  of  50%  from  OaiMral  Revenues 
and  the  ronalnder  liy  Health  and  Seourlty 
Taxes  on  employers  and  •mployeea.  It  la  mx- 
perior  to  the  other  Health  propoaala  made  to 
Congreas,  none  of  which  have  unlvaraal  appli- 
cation. aU  of  which  rdy  largely  on  ooetly  prl- 
vatte  insurance  funding,  and  only  partially 
meet  the  needs  and  fall  to  solve  many  of  the 
baotc  problems  of  the  present  system. 

Although  we  reoogiUae  the  ahortoMnings 
of  S.  3  and  S.  0S4,  we  beUeve  that  if  they  are 
improved  and  broadened  to  remove  the  defi- 
ciencies noted  herein  they  will  provide  an  ex- 
cellent major  betterment  to  our  present 
Health  System.  The  fact  that  the  fluids  will 
be  collected  and  administered  through  the 
Social  Security  System  Implies  greater  effi- 
ciency ftom  privately  funded  plans. 

aaaoLTrnoH  on  wkltaxx  asroxM 

AVC  urges  action  In  this  seaslon  of  Con- 
gress to  create  a  new  system  of  Income 
maintenance  which  will  meet  the  basic  needs 
of  all  individuals  and  families  who  are  un- 
able to  work,  whose  earnings  sre  inadeqiiate 
and  for  whom  joba  are  not  available.  Such 
leglsUttlon  should  be  based  on  the  foUowlng 
principles: 

1.  A  unified  and  largely  federally  financed 
program  of  aasistanoe  to  aasure  equitable 
and  indent  treatment  and  administration. 

3.  Ben^ta  should  be  available  to  everyone 
In  need — thoee  in  low  paying  Jobs  as  well  as 
the  unemployed,  thoee  without  families  as 
weU  as  dependent  children  and  thMr  parMits. 

S.  Aaeiatanee  grants  should  provide  aU 
Americans  with  an  income  adequate  to  sus- 
tain them  in  a  state  of  health  and  mtnin^^ 
decency.  If  fiscal  consideration  predudee 
such  immediate  grant  levela.  then  provisions 
should  be  placed  in  the  legiaUtion  for 
orderly  steps  at  time  Intervale  to  reach 
standard  of  adequacy  for  health  and  decency 
aa  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tlaUcs  with  flexlbUity  ot  grant  lerela  to  meet 
realistic  variations  in  costs  ot  living. 

4.  Incentlvee  and  realistic  alda  should  be 
employed  to  encourage  those  eligible  for 
public  assistance  to  move  Into  Job  training 
and  full  employment.  No  recipient  should  be 
required  to  take  a  Job  at  less  than  the  mini- 
mum federal  wage  to  preraUlng  area  wage, 
whichever  Is  higher.  Redplenta  should  have 
the  right  to  keep  enough  earned  income  to 
make  wortlng  more  attmcttve  rather  than 
relying  solely  on  public  assistance.  Further, 
public  service  Jobs  should  be  provided  where 
there  la  a  shortage  of  private  or  other  public 
servloe  Joba. 

5.  A  declaration  of  need  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  prima  facie  evidence  of  eligibUlty. 
^>ot  checks  can  be  used  to  determine  ac- 
curacy of  ellgibUlty  and  payment,  such  as 
thoee  used  In  the  Social  Security  and  In- 
come Tax  programs. 

6.  Rearing  children  should  be  recognized 
as  Important  and  meaningful  employment. 
Mothers  of  pre-school  age  children  should 
not  be  forced  to  accept  work  or  training 
against  their  wlU. 

7.  Adequate  chUd  care  faciUtles  are  neces- 
sary if  working  mothers  are  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  work  and  training  programs. 
Provisions  should  be  made  for  national 
standards  for  child  oar*  aarrlcea.  Child  oar* 
should  be  not  merdy  custodial  but  "h^wild  be 
designed  to  meet  the  educatloiua,  nutritional 
and  health  needs  o<  the  children.  Can  should 
be  provided  for  elementary  school  ahUdiea 
aftOT  lohoot.  The  poor  should  be  trained  and 
employed  aa  chUd  care  canter  workers  No 
famUy  shotUd  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  for 
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ChUd  care  unleas  it  haa  Income  suAclent  to 
meet  Its  needs  with  minimal  decency. 
aooLimoN  ON  aatmua  aRAUMa  and  ; 


AVC  supporta  the  principle  al  federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  sUto  and  local  tovem- 
menu  because  of  the  far  superior  revvnue- 
ralatng  capacity  of  the  federal  government 
through  the  progreaalve  rates  at  federal  In- 
come and  estate  taxea,  etc. 

However,  we  are  oppoeed  to  the  "no- 
strlngs"  revenue  sharing  {HXjpoaal  at  the 
Nixon  Administration  known  as  "general'* 
and  "special"  revenue  sharing.  The  "general" 
revenue  sharing  propoaal  contemplates  grants 
to  states  starMng  at  $6  bUllon  a  year  totaUy 
unrestricted  aa  to  use,  purpoee  at  level  at 
local  revenue  raising  efforts.  The  "q>eclal'* 
revenue  sharing  proposal  would  give  no  "new 
money"  to  the  states  and  looaUtles  but  would 
merely  combine  Into  broad  subject  area 
"block  grants,"  such  as  health,  housing,  edu- 
caUon.  etc.,  the  funds  now  going  to  specific 
project  and  categorical  grant  programs,  and 
would  end  or  endanger  many  constructive 
and  creative  programs  such  as  Model  Cities 
and  the  multi-state  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  It  would  also  eliminate  almost 
all  of  the  federal  conditions  (or  strings) 
necessary  to  see  that  the  funds  are  distrib- 
uted on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  non-boondog- 
gling basis. 

We  favor  the  continuance  of  the  present 
method  of  making  categorical  grants  for  spe- 
cific purposes  and  projects,  on  a  matching 
and  grant-in-aid  basis.  With  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  these  funds  by  statutory  for- 
mulas, however,  we  demand  that  all  federal 
agencies  strictly  observe  the  conditions  at- 
tached by  Congress  to  the  grants. 

We  believe  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund 
should  be  ended  by  1975,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  presently  allowed  mileage  in 
the  Intersute  System,  and  that  all  taxea 
now  earmarked  for  it  to  go  to  the  General 
Treasury  where  they  would  help  provide 
funds  for  mass  transit,  hotising,  education, 
health,  etc. 

We  also  wish  to  encourage  those  State  and 
Local  governments  which  make  a  significant 
effort  to  raise  their  own  f\inds  through  pro- 
resslve  rate  taxes  such  as  the  Income  tax 
rather  than  regreeslve  sales  and  real  prop- 
erty taxes — to  this  end  we  favor  a  tax  credit 
for  a  significant  potion  (say  80%)  of  local 
income  taxes  paid  Instead  of  merely  a  tax 
dediiction  for  them. 

We  are  sympatbeUc  to  the  great  needs  of 
our  American  cities — becaiise  of  the  high 
cost,  in  many  areas  beyond  mere  welfare, 
neoesslUted  by  the  large  concentration  of 
our  poorest  cltlaens  in  urban  areas.  There- 
fore, we  will  be  Interested  to  examine  the 
recent  propoeal  of  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  for  fed- 
eral tax-sharing  aid  going  dlrecUy  to  the 
cities  when  it  Is  fully  developed  and  an- 
nounced. 

axaoLirnoN  on  ruBUc  auvujB  bicplotickmt 
AVC  has  long  stood  for  forceful  imple- 
mentation of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
calling  for  full  employment.  In  particular, 
we  have  from  time  to  time  specifically  called 
the  attention  of  the  federal  government  to 
the  need  for  it  to  act  as  "employer  of  last 
resort."  That  Is,  we  have  been  willing  to  al- 
low free  enterprise  to  provide  the  Jobs  that 
are  needed  for  thoee  who  want  to  work,  with 
government  to  take  up  the  slack  when  neces- 
sary. 

On  this  38th  Anniversary  of  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act,  we  veterans  for  whoee  benefit 
the  Act  was  passed:  Call  attention  to: 

1.  Record  levels  of  unemployment  (includ- 
ing veterans) 

2.  Rising  demanda  for  people  to  go  to 
work 

3.  Increaalng  effective  demand  for  puUle 
sarvloaa  and 

4.  OecUnlng  ablUty  or  wlUlngneas  of  local 
and  state  government  to  provide  service*. 
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Legislation  to  enable  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  take  action  to  deal  with  these  re- 
lated problems  has  now  been  passed  by  both 
bouses  of  Congress  for  the  tecond  time.  Last 
year,  the  President  vetoed  a  Public  Service 
Employment  Act;  this  year,  two  versions 
must  go  to  coiiference. 

We  agree  with  the  President  that  "leaf- 
raking"  Jobs  solve  no  problems.  For  that  rea- 
son, we  support  Public  Services  Employment 
legislation,  so  that  local  governments  can 
provide  Jobs  In  health,  education,  parks  and 
public  safety. 

We  urge  that  the  conferees  adc^t  the  pres- 
ent House  version  and  that  the  President  ap- 
prove either  version  that  the  Congress  may 
send  to  him. 

EKSOLT7TION  ON  PBICK  AND  IMCOKX  FOLICT 

In  spite  of  the  trauma  of  two  years  of 
economic  recession  and  a  6.2%  overall  iin- 
employment  rate,  the  rate  of  Inflation  and 
cost-of-living  Increases  continue  at  an  unac- 
ceptable rate. 

AVC  therefora  urges  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mlnstratlon  l)  abandon  its  reluctance  to 
exert  a  strong  influence  on  our  major  cor- 
porations, particularly  in  basic  industries 
such  as  steel  and  oU,  to  restrict  price  in- 
creases. 2)  Use  the  powers  granted  It  by  Con- 
gress to  control  credit,  and,  when  necessary, 
prices,  profits,  and  wages.  3)  Use  Its  powers 
and  Influence  to  lower  interest  ratee.  4)  Con- 
sider and  Implement  effective  new  programs 
of  Increasing  employment. 

BESOLUTION  ON  POUCB  ACTIVITIXS  DUBINO  MAT 
DAT    PBOTBSTS 

Early  in  May,  1971,  a  large  nvimber  of  peo- 
ple assembled  in  our  Nation's  Capital  for 
the  express  purpose  of  disrupting  by  force 
and  violence  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  city's  police  met  that  threat  by 
arresting  some  12.000  persons. 

AVC  condemns  those  who  attempted  to 
disrupt  the  processes  of  government  by  force 
and  violence.  The  AVC  recognizes  the  need 
for  governmental  authorities  to  preserve 
order  during  protest  activities.  However, 
such  police  activities  must  be  done  only  in  a 
manner  that  Is  consistent  with  the  law  and 
the  protection  alTorded  by  our  Constitution. 
We  are  deeply  concerned  lest  precedents  be 
established  which  would  undermine  cher- 
ished constitutional  rights,  give  unlawful 
authority  to  police  offlcen  and  establish  the 
principle  of  preventive  arrests  and  detention. 
For  this  reason  we  condemn  certain  actions 
taken  by  the  District  of  Columbia  police  and 
other  authorities  during  the  May  Day  pro- 
test; namely: 

1.  The  use  of  dragnet  mass  arrests  In 
which  Innocent  bystanders  in  the  area  of 
the  protest,  who  committed  no  unlawful  ac- 
tivities, wen  arrested  and  held  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time. 

2.  The  use  of  fraudulent  papers  after  the 
fact  In  which  false  names  of  arresting  offlcen 
were  Inserted. 

3.  Capricious  and  arbitrary  collateral  and 
bond  policies. 

4.  The  failure  to  plan  for  adequate  fa- 
cilities when  the  police  had  reason  to  expect 
that  thousands  would  be  arrested — as  a  re- 
sult thousands  were  crowded  for  periods  of 
time  without  adequate  facilities  to  bouse  or 
feed  them. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  strong- 
ly condemn  the  statements  of  President  Nix- 
on praising  the  police  action  and  of  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  that  the  police  reaction  to 
May  Day  "will  set  an  example  for  other  com- 
munities, In  similar  circiunstances,  to  do  the 
same."  We  urge  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  sharply  condemn  this  type 
of  action  and  Issue  a  set  of  guidelines  that 
wUi  grant  the  police  the  ability  to  preserve 
order  during  protest  activities  but  at  the 
■ame  time  require  the  police  to  adhere  to  the 
law  and  constitutional  right*, 
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BISOLUTIOH  ON  THE  OmCX  OF  OMBUSSlCAir 

The  growing  complexity  of  state,  county 
and  local  governmental  agencies  Is  frequent- 
ly bewUdering  and  dlailluslonlng  to  citizens 
seeking  redress  of  their  grievances  with  these 
agencies. 

Efforts  are  ctirrently  underway  in  some 
states  to  make  local  and  state  governments 
more  accountable  to  its  cltiaens  by  providing 
for  an  "OlBoe  of  Ombudsman"  whose  prime 
responalbillty  would  be  to  receive  and  In- 
vestigate eitlBens'  complaints  against  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  recommend  correc- 
tive action.  Under  the  propoeal,  the  "Om- 
budsman" would  also  be  empowered  to  make 
reconunendations  to  the  state  legislature 
that  could  eliminate  duplication,  waste,  and 
in^Bciency  in  these  agencies. 

Be  it  resolved  that  AVC  endorses  the  con- 
cept of  the  "Office  of  Ombudsman"  in  state 
and  local  governments  and  work  to  support 
efforts  in  various  states  to  make  the  concept 
law. 

RESOLTTTION    ON    NATIONAL   VOL17NTKEB   SBKVICX 

Whereas,  the  zeal  of  our  youth  to  build  a 
better  society  has  never  been  clearer  than 
it  is  now.  Yet  opportunities  to  work  con- 
structively for  a  better  society  are  limited. 
Compared  to  national  needs,  relatively  few 
Jobs  In  the  service  fields  are  available  to 
young  men  and  women. 

Whereas,  such  service  Is  vitally  needed  by 
society — in  such  fields  as  education,  heiath, 
conservation  and  municipal  services.  Many 
of  these  needs  could  be  met  by  young  people, 
those  who  are  asking  for  relevance  In  edu- 
cation, for  a  chance  to  meet  their  servloe 
reqwnsibillty  outside  the  armed  forces,  and 
for  first-hand  experience  with  problems 
whoee  outcomes  will  determine  the  kind  of 
world  to  be  passed  on  to  their  children. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  in  order 
to  meet  many  of  our  most  pressing  needs 
and  to  permit  young  men  and  women  to  be- 
come engaged  in  the  building  of  a  better 
society,  the  American  Veterans  Committee 
endorses  a  program  of  national  volunteer 
service,  which  would  have  these  basic  fea- 
tures: 

1.  Service  opi>ortunlties  would  be  avail- 
able to  all  young  people.  The  main  criterion 
for  admission  would  be  wllllngnees  to  serve. 

3.  Each  participant  would  serve  and  learn. 
Learning  would  range  from  development  of 
specific  skills  to  growth  in  self-knowledge, 
problem-solving,  and  working  with  people. 

8.  Servloe  activities  would  be  directed  and 
financed  at  the  local  level  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  available  resources  and  would  in- 
clude projects  organized  and  directed  by 
young  people.  Thxis,  maximum  local  initi- 
ative would  be  encouraged. 

4.  The  basic  reason  for  national  volunteer 
service  is  the  need  society  has  for  the  service 
of  youth.  Main  areas  are  tutoring,  health  and 
mental  health,  as  well  as  conservation  and 
beautifloatlon,  the  cleaning  up  of  our  rivers, 
lakes  and  seashores,  our  cities  and  our  for- 
ests, and  various  kinds  of  community  and 
family  servloe.  By  serving  in  these  fields, 
young  people  would  be  able  to  test  them- 
selves through  service  to  society  and  would 
reoelve  valuable  experience  for  their  careers. 

6.  Toung  people  who  seem  poorly  qualified 
by  conventional  standards  could  serve  tf- 
feotlvely.  High  school  dropouts  are  today 
serving  as  tutors,  and  doing  a  good  job; 
others  are  receiving  specialized  training  for 
reqMnalble  boq>ltal  poaltlona.  Bach  parti- 
cipant would  be  given  the  training  and  super- 
vision needed  for  the  assignment. 

6.  There  would  be  a  transition  phase. 
Growth  of  national  volunteer  servloe  would 
be  constrained  by  Identification  of  useful 
tasks,  finding  enough  trainers  and  super- 
vlsora,  and  obtaining  sufBoient  fimda.  The 
transition  phase  would  permit  experimenta- 
tion with  various  techniques  and  aotlvlttcs 
on  a  pUot  program  basl*. 
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7.  Participation  would  be  by  means  of  con- 
tract, voluntarily  entered  into  by  all  parties. 
The  contract  would  spell  out  the  responal- 
bility  of  the  participant,  the  sponsoring 
agency  and  the  funding  agency. 

8.  Duration  of  service  would  range  from  a 
minimum  of  one  year  to  a  maximum  of  four 
years.  The  normal  contract  period  would  be 
one  or  two  years,  renewable. 

9.  Participation  in  national  volunteer  serv- 
ice would  be  viewed  as  fulfiUment  of  a  per- 
son's service  obligation.  Thus,  satisfactory 

completion  of  national  volunteer  service 

for  at  leaat  the  same  period  of  time  as  needed 
to  complete  one's  military  service  obliga- 
tion— wotUd  place  participants  In  the  same 
draft  category  as  veterans  of  military  service. 
Also  as  armed  forces  manptower  requirementa 
are  likely  soon  to  be  met  solely  by  volunteers 
In  view  of  large  increases  in  service  pay  and 
diminishing  manpower  needs  for  Viet  Nam 
then  may  be  no  need  to  relate  civilian  serv- 
ice to  military  service  since  both  would  be 
manned  by  volunteers. 

INTXaNATIONAL   ATVAIKS 

We  the  members  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  believe  that  in  international  af- 
falra  the  objective  of  the  United  States  is 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  All  else  aside,  the 
world  must  avoid  the  holocaust  of  nuclear 
war.  Within  that  framework  our  foreign 
policy,  like  our  domestic  policy,  must  be  ori- 
ented to  enhance  the  welfare  of  the  Individ- 
ual, be  he  black,  white,  brown,  or  yellow,  so 
that  he  may  eat  and  sleep  in  safety,  live  his 
life  under  government  of  his  choice  and 
realize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
measure  of  his  aspirations. 

/.  The  United  Nations  and  world 
government 
The  United  Nations  continues  to  be  man's 
best  hope  for  peace.  American  support  to  the 
United  Nations  must  be  an  essential  part  of 
our  foreign  policy.  The  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  must  be  progressively 
strengthened  In  a  process  which  sees  the  se- 
lective yielding  of  the  prerogatives  of 
national  sovereignty  in  a  manner  that  will 
enhance  the  ftindamental  freedoms  and  the 
weU -being  of  aU  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Recognition  of  the  rule  of  law  principle  in 
international  relations  is  an  essential  of  ac- 
tion in  reinforcing  the  United  Nations  role 
In  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 
Appropriate  means  must  be  foxmd  to  widen 
the  area  of  internationally  accepted  stand- 
ards and  American  compliance  therawlth. 
Prompt  repeal  of  the  Connally  reservation  by 
the  United  States  Senate  would  be  a  step 
In  this  dlrecUon. 

We  believe  that  there  must  be  an  accelera- 
tion of  progress  in  the  ratification  of  existing 
International  human  rights  conventions  by 
the  United  States.  Where  necessary,  enabling 
national  legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
bring  our  laws  into  conformity  with  these 
conventions.  United  States  action  In  this  re- 
spect has  been  grossly  inadequate  and  has 
hindered  a  greater  assertion  of  American 
leadership  which  Is  required. 

We  regard  the  inte^ty  and  Independence 
ot  the  Secretary  General's  office  as  expressed 
in  the  Charter  crucial  to  the  existence  and 
growth  of  the  United  Nations.  We  shall 
oppose  any  attempt  which  seeks  to  weaken 
the  powers  of  this  office. 

We  favor  encouragement  and  aid  to  the 
formation  of  supranational  authorities  of 
a  regional  nature  oonalstent  with  the  UJT, 
Charter  and  of  treaty  arrangements  which 
limit  the  sovereignty  of  the  participating 
nations  in  order  to  secure  muttial  advan- 
tagee,  such  as  the  European  Oommon  Mar- 
ket, Euratom  and  othen.  The  United  State* 
should  further  encourage  and  support 
European  initiatives  through  the  Boropean 
Bcoruxnlc  Community,  Buratcm,  the  Council 
of  Kirope,  or  otherwise  to  create,  oonaoU- 
dat*  and  strengthen  lactltutioiis  which  may 
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iMtd  to  a  pcmUcally  atable  and  prosperous 
European  entity. 

We  fully  support  the  enlargement  of  the 
pectce-keeptng  fiinctloc  ot  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  use  of  peace-keeping  foccw  by 
the  United  Nations  should  be  sui^wrted 
flnanclally  on  an  obligatory  basts  by  all 
members  ot  the  Umted  Natkns.  The  alloca- 
tion of  military  forces  on  a  standby  basis 
abould  be  encouraged  and  established  sys- 
tematloally  thiough  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  pimnning  mechanism  In  the 
United  Stetes. 

We  favcHT  the  ultimate  establishment  ot 
democratic  world  government. 

//.  World  Veterant  Federation 
We  point  with  pride,  and  pledge  o\ir 
continued  support  to  the  World  Veterans 
Federation,  a  wortd-wlde  organization  of 
former  fighting  men  whose  activities  are 
a  remarkable  example  of  the  kind  of  pri- 
vate International  oo-operation  on  which 
lasting  world  peace  and  Justice  can  be 
buUt. 

///.  Nuclear  testing  and  diaarmament 

CXimplete  elimination  ot  nuclear  weapons 
testing  and  establishment  ot  international 
controls  on  this  most  dangerous  weapons 
technology  should  be  the  goal  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Our  world  finds  itself  In  the 
unique  and  unenviable  position  where  one 
generation  can  make  life  on  earth  unlivable 
for  another  generation. 

The  adoption  by  the  United  Nations  ot 
a  non-proliferation  Agreement  Is  a  signif- 
icant advance  despite  the  reservations  of 
some  member  states.  The  Ujilted  States 
as  the  foremost  nuclear  power,  must  move 
forward  In  this  regard  by  ratifying  the 
Agreement  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  new  Initiatives  by  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR  to  begin  negotiations  toward 
the  limitations  of  offensive  and  defensive 
nxiolear  ballistic  missile  systems  Is  an  im- 
portant next  st«p.  United  Nations  action 
to  convene  meetings  of  the  five  nuclear 
powers — Britain,  Prance,  the  Soviet  Union, 
China  and  the  United  States  Is  further 
movement  toward  the  deslraMe  goal  at 
creating  controls  of  these  awesome  weapons. 
Only  by  showing  their  good  faith  can  the 
nuclear  powers  Induce  other  states  to  for- 
go development  in  this  most  dangerous  area, 
lower  International  tension,  and  avoid  the 
allocation  of  needed  resources  to  essentially 
destructive  and  wasteful  ends. 

Complete  and  total  disarmament  la  the 
ultimate  summims  bonum,  but  this  Is  an 
objective  remote  In  time  and  inmiedlate 
achievement  Is  not  feasible.  Efforts  toward 
that  gocU,  nonetheless  shotild  be  made  by 
the  United  States  and  should  be  encour- 
aged In  other  nations.  Mankind  can  never 
reach  Its  true  destiny  if  it  must  continue  to 
allocate  so  high  a  percentage  of  Itai  re- 
sources to  forge  the  weapons  ot  war. 

IV.  The  United  States  and  itt  allies 
Inevitably  differences  will  arise  between 
the  United  States  and  Its  AUles.  but  there 
are  differences  which  can  be  resolved  around 
the  conference  table.  In  Its  negotiations  the 
United  States  should  seek  no  more  than 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  willing 
partner. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation 
was  formed  In  a  world  considerably  different 
from  the  world  of  today.  It  is  time  for  the 
NATO  Nations  to  reassess  the  objectives  and 
reformulate  the  NATO  role.  Its  continued  or- 
ganisation and  operation  should  reflect  Its 
ohanglng  purpose. 

In  lAtln  America,  the  United  States  has 
uneasy  alUes,  but  allies  nonetheless.  We  must 
bend  every  effort  to  erase  the  Image  of  the 
United  States  as  a  prosperous,  patronlalng, 
and  patemallstlo  benefactor.  It  should  be  the 
ottJeotlve  of  the  United  Stotaa  f<»«lgn  policy 
to  create  instead  an  Image  of  a  United  States 
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that  wants  to  be  a  good  partner,  as  well  as  a 
good  neighbor.  In  helping  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America  work  out  their  own  destinies. 

The  United  States  should,  at  every  turn, 
encourage  the  United  Nations  or  the  Organl- 
aation  of  American  States  to  be  the  forum 
In  which  to  reeolve  differences  and  disagree- 
ments among  or  with  our  Latin  Amerloan 
neighbors.  We  must  show  by  word  and  deed 
that  we  have  no  desire  to  impose  our  own 
form  of  government  or  way  cf  life  upon  any 
country  of  Latin  American.  At  the  same  time 
w«  must  make  It  olear  that  we  will  honor  a 
oaU  for  help  by  any  Latin  American  country 
whose  existence  and  destiny  Is  being  threat- 
ened by  external  foreign  directed  activity. 
V.  The  United  States  and  the  world 

The  twentieth  century  Is  the  era  of  the 
developing  nations  of  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  of  Asia.  The  United  States  must  stand 
ready  to  help  these  nations  and  pec^les, 
if  they  seek  our  help,  to  estabUA  their  way 
of  life  and  direct  their  own  destinies. 

The  fonmi  of  the  United  Nations  must  be 
held  open  to  them  In  their  efforts  to  develop 
responsible  Independence,  and  the  services 
of  the  specialized  agencies  should  be  placed 
at  their  behest. 

Our  era  is  characterized  by  an  ever-widen- 
ing gap  between  the  social  and  economic 
bases  of  the  developed  countries  and  those 
of  the  developing  countries.  This  decline  In 
the  relative  position  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, accompanied  as  it  is  by  a  population 
explosion,  can  lead  to  dangerous  world  ten- 
sions which  could  threaten  world  peace  be- 
cause of  Increased  violence  and  disorder.  New 
means  must  be  found  to  close  this  gap 
through  moblUzatton  of  efforts  on  a  world- 
wide basis,  including  Increased  economic 
assistance  from  developed  countries  and 
greater  self-help  from  the  developing  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  make  greater  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations'  efforts  In  this  field,  through  other 
multilateral  arrangements,  and  through  bi- 
lateral aid.  The  goal  of  allotting  1%  of  the 
gross  national  product  to  this  end  as  set  by 
the  United  Nations  U  not  unreasonable  and 
well  within  the  means  of  the  United  States. 

United  States  foreign  aid  to  developing 
countries  should  be  uUllaed  at  points  of 
greatest  potential.  In  providing  bilateral  aid 
the  United  States  should  give  priority  to 
those  countries  which  can  make  the  most 
rational  and  productive  use  of  such  aid.  In 
measxiring  the  efficacy  of  United  States  aid, 
due  weight  should  be  given  not  only  to 
economic  considerations,  but  also  to  the  na- 
Uon-bulldlng  process  including  the  strength- 
ening of  democratic  institutions  and  the 
consolidation  of  efforts  on  a  regional  basis. 
The  United  States  should  use  its  financial 
and  economic  resources  to  help  the  people 
of  weak  and  developing  nations  adiieve 
self-government,  and  should,  if  requested, 
provide  economic  help  to  prevent  them  from 
engulfment  or  encroachment  by  foreign 
powers  seeking  to  impose  their  own  ideol- 
ogies, disciplines  or  governments. 

Only  when  asked  and  only  when  it  1b  clear 
that  armed  force  is  necessary  to  thwart  a 
takeover  by  powers  inimical  to  the  welfare 
of  a  weak  and  devMoping  nation  should  the 
United  States  furnish  military  assistance.  In 
these  drcumstanoes  t^e  United  States  Aould 
stand  ready  to  give  military  aid  to  such  a 
country  to  oppose  imposition  of  an  external 
power,  and  should  make  it  dear  that  its  mili- 
tary effort  Is  directed  toward  that  objective 
alone. 

VI.  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
The  years  have  shown  that  coexistence 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
is  not  only  possible,  but  is  also  a  necessity 
if  the  world  is  to  remain  at  peace.  This  must 
be  our  modus  Vivendi  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Every  step  should  be  taken  to  enhance, 
Improve,  and  expand  the  qiheres  of  coexist- 
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ence  whether  by  more  frequent  cultiu^  ex- 
changes, increased  travel  by  United  States 
citizens  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  satellite 
countries,  extended  trade  beytmd  the  Iron 
Curtain,  or  others.  If  we  f<^ow  this  policy 
and  practice  we  shall  find  the  areas  of  agree- 
ment becoming  wider  and  the  differences, 
narrower.  The  inevitable  result,  where  petals 
meet  people,  is  that  the  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  no  longer  be  able  to  in- 
sulate the  Russians  from  the  ways  of  the  free 
world  and  disregard  the  yearnings  of  the  Rus- 
sian citizenry — ^which  we  believe  to  be  the 
same  as  ours — for  a  world  at  peace  and  for 
good  will  to  other  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Communist  China  is  the  riddle  wn^ped  up 
in  the  enigma  that  Russia  used  to  be. 

Any  and  all  avenues  that  help  us  learn 
more  about  it  or  initiate  exchange  of  ideas, 
must  be  explored.  The  forum  of  the  United 
Nations  is  one  primary  'noi^T)^  of  increasing 
our  knowledge.  It  should  no  longer  be  denied 
the  Communist  Chinese.  We  would  not,  how- 
ever, deprive  Nationalist  China  of  its  place 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Vtl.  World  trade 
The  path  to  world  peace  through  world 
trade  is  long,  tortuous,  and  not  always  clearly 
marked.  The  United  States  should  take  the 
lead  in,  where  possible,  and  encourage,  where 
not,  the  movement  toward  freer  trade  among 
nations.  Countries  must  export  as  well  as 
import  and  stabilizing  adjustments  will  have 
to  be  made.  Where  hardships  are  visited  upon 
domestic  industries,  some  form  of  temporary 
relief  should  be  provided.  AVC  endorses  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  ot  1963  and  urges  its 
continued  implementation  by  negotiations 
and  agreements. 

VIII.  The  example  of  America 
Events  beginning  with  World  War  I  and 
continuing  in  the  poet  World  War  n  world 
we  live  in  have  thrust  upon  the  United  States 
a  position  of  power  and  responsibility  it  can 
neither  avoid  nor  minimize.  That  position  in- 
evitably generates  envy,  jealousy,  and  hos- 
tility by  lees  fortunate  peoples  of  the  earth. 
It  is  the  difficult,  but  essential  task  of  the 
United  States  to  wear  its  mantle  of  world 
leader^ip  gracefully,  to  use  Its  power  cau- 
tiously, and  to  exercise  its  responsibility 
wisely,  striving  to  make  the  right  decisions 
m  order  to  preserve  world  peace  and  to  vn- 
able  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  work  out  their 
destinies  in  an  atmosphere  that  accords  the 
individual  his  basic  human  rights  and  per- 
mits him  to  achieve  the  fullest  measure  of 
self-expression. 

KSBOLUnON  ON  SOtrrREAST  ASIA 

The  toll  of  human  and  material  destruc- 
tion VBTOught  by  the  continuing  confilct  in 
Vietnam  is  repugnant  to  all  people  who  are 
determined  to  pursue  humanitarian  objec- 
tives and  to  stop  the  process  of  killing  and 
destroying  of  property  as  avenues  for  settling 
disputes.  The  people  of  Vietnam  have  suffered 
severely  for  too  long  a  time  from  controversies 
that  had  their  genesis  in  colonialism  and  in 
Ideological  confilcts  which  most  of  this  tor- 
tured people  would  surely  prefer  to  solve 
through  peaceful  means. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  also 
suffered  severely  because  of  the  war.  Ur- 
gently needed  domestic  programs  have  either 
been  reduced  or  postponed.  In  addition,  our 
country  has  become  divided  and  many  of 
our  people  have  lost  faith  in  the  viability 
of  our  democratic  processes. 

AVC  therefore  welcomed  the  initiation  of 
the  peace  talks  In  Paris  as  a  means  of  resolv- 
ing the  bloody  conflict  in  Vietnam.  Unfor- 
tunately, despite  a  progressive  narrowing  of 
the  political  differences  on  many  matters 
which  divided  the  two  sides,  the  Paris  nego- 
tiations are  still  at  an  Impasse. 

New  initiatives  and  directions  are  impera- 
tive. To  bring  peace  and  stablUty  to  South- 
east Asia  and  restore  a  healthier  social,  poll- 
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tlcal  and  economic  climate  at  home,  AVC 
urges: 

1.  The  continuing  de-escalation  of  the 
conflict  and  withdrawal  of  United  States 
military  personnel. 

2.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  adopt 
and  the  National  Administration  implement 
the  current  McQovern -Hatfield  Amendment 
to  the  Military  Procurement  Authorization, 
the  essence  of  which  is  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  Military  personnel  from  Vietnam  be 
completed  no  later  than  December  31,  1071, 
unless  Congress,  by  Joint  resolution  approves 
a  finding  by  the  President  that  an  additional 
stated  time  period  is  required  to  insure 
safety  of  personnel  during  the  withdrawal 
period. 

3.  United  States  to  make  clear  its  concern 
that  the  forthcoming  Vietnam  election  be 
one  in  which  persons  of  all  political  persua- 
sion have  an  opportunity  to  vote  or  run  for 
office.  Other  than  that  United  States  agencies 
to  maintain  a  complete  "hands-off"  policy. 

4.  Long  range  programs  for  the  political 
and  economic  development  of  Vietnam 
should  proceed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  to  which  the  Umted  States 
should  pledge  economic  and  other  support. 
The  following  specific  obJecUves  should  be 
sought: 

a.  Self-determination  through  free  elec- 
tions; 

b.  Internationally  guaranteed  protection 
of  minorities  and  dissident  political  factions; 

c.  Neutralization  of  Indochina; 

d.  Establishment  and  support  of  massive 
relief  program  for  victims  of  the  war; 

e.  The  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  land 
reform  program  to  give  the  Vietnam  peasant 
a  stake  in  the  future  of  his  country; 

f .  Adoption  of  a  regional  development  plan 
for  the  utilization  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  area,  including  the  Mekong  River. 

RXSOLtmON    ON    THX   AaAB-IBRAKLI   CONFLICT 

1.  The  withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations 
presence  in  the  Middle  East  in  1967  was  the 
significant  event  that  led  to  the  intolerable 
condition  which  now  exists  there.  Thwefore, 
until  International  peace  keeping  and  diplo- 
matic procedivee,  administered  by  the 
United  Nations,  are  re-established,  no  mean- 
ingful solution  will  be  found  to  this  dilemma. 

a.  AVC  beUeves  that  the  only  way  a  lasting 
and  stable  peace  can  be  achieved  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  favoring  all  countries.  Is  by  means 
of  negotiations  between  Israel  and  the  A'^b 
countries,  through  and  with  the  participa- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  United  Nations. 

BKSOLUnON    ON    THX    STaATXOIC 
ASMS    LIMriATIONS   TALKS 

AVC  notes  with  aproval  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  are  apparently 
making  progress  in  their  discussions  on  limi- 
tations of  both  offensive  and  defensive 
nuclear  wei4>ons.  AVC  wishes  to  emphasize 
its  beUef  in  the  significance  of  those  dis- 
cussions and  its  hope  that  a  meaningful 
anna  limitation  treaty  will  be  reached. 
Failure  to  reach  such  an  agreement  would 
heighten  the  balance  of  terror  and  increase 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  war.  Failure  to 
reach  such  an  agreement  would  result  in  in- 
creased arms  expenditure  not  only  in  our 
country  but  throughout  the  world  at  a  time 
when  resources  are  needed  to  combat  poverty, 
hunger  and  pollution.  We  urge  as  broad  an 
agreement  as  possible  for  limitation  on  ABM 
systems,  and  the  testing,  production  and  de- 
ployment of  MIRV  and  other  almllar  aystems. 
KEsoLxmoN  ON  BuicAN  Bimm 

The  world  celebrated  Human  Rights  Tear 
In  1968.  But  the  "celebration"  was  lees  of 
an  achievement  than  the  urgency  to  oommlt 
ourselves  even  more  strongly  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  violations  of  the  rights  of  men 
throughout  the  globe. 

The  United  Nations  Oeneral  Aaaambly  has 
designated   1971   aa  intematlonal  Tear  for 
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Action  to  Combat  Racism  and  Racial  Dis- 
crimination. A  list  of  examples  would  be 
tragically  long,  but  we  point  with  special 
shame  to  the  unending  oppression  of  the 
black  majority  of  South  Africa  by  the  white 
minority;  to  the  reprehensible  anti-semltism 
of  the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
both  limits  the  freedom  of  its  Jewish  citizens 
within  that  country  and  prevents  them  from 
emigrating;  and  to  the  abandonment  of  free 
political  debate  within  a  growing  number  of 
countries. 

Just  as  our  government  must  continue  to 
promote  greater  human  freedom  within  our 
own  country,  so  do  we  call  on  it  to  take 
dynamic  leadership  and  specific  action  in 
encouraging  and  working  for  an  end  to  the 
deprivation  of  human  rights,  racism  and 
racial  discrimination  wherever  they  occur. 

BSSOLtnTON    ON    GKNOCmS    CONVZNTION 

It  is  inexplicable  that  for  over  30  years 
the  United  States  has  failed  to  ratify  the 
International  Convention  against  genocide, 
originally  promulgated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and 
which  has  been  ratified  by  virtually  all  other 
nations  in  the  world.  Today,  at  least,  this 
agreement,  which  has  been  supported  by 
all  administrations  since  its  promulgation, 
should  be  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate  without 
further  delay. 

BxsoLxrnoN  on  human  kxibtenck 
In  view  of  the  increasing  threat  to  Man's 
continued  existence  on  this  planet  by  reason 
of  growing  world-wide  pollution  and  the 
population  explosion,  AVC  calls  for  Intensive 
intematlonal  action  through  the  United  Na- 
tions for  greater  co-operation  among  nations 
for  environmental  preservation  and  popu- 
lation control. 


TELEVISION  FAIRNESS— THE 
CRITICAL  ISSUE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or   NSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augtist  5.  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  the  CBS  citation  to 
committee,  and  thereby  bury  It,  I  voted 
"no."  There  has  been  a  significant  out- 
cry against  this  vote  on  the  part  of  some, 
particularly  on  the  issue  of  a  free  press. 
Unfortunately,  emotion  has  beclouded 
one  major  issue  which  has  been  left  com- 
pletely open  because  of  this  vote.  I  re- 
fer to  the  concept  of  fairness  in  presen- 
tation of  news  and  how  It  Is  affected  by 
the  nature  of  different  media. 

I  believe  the  difference  between  news- 
papers and  electronic  media  is  crucial  to 
an  imderstandlng  of  this  issue.  It  was  a 
critical  factor  in  the  vote  I  cast. 

"Hie  committee  was  seeking  to  shed 
some  measurable  light  on  bias  and  dis- 
tortion of  national  news.  Major  net- 
works claim  they  are  exactly  like 
newspapers,  and  therefore  are  entitled 
to  the  same  constitutional  protection. 
This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  facts. 

Almost  every  newspaper  has  a  limited 
geographical  Impact.  Few  people  in  New 
Yoi^  are  aware  of  the  content  of  papers 
in  the  West.  Pew  southerners  avidly  de- 
vour the  contents  of  Midwestern  papers. 

Television,  on  the  other  hand,  partlc- 
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ularly  national  and  intematlonal  news 
presentations,  are  national  in  their  effect. 
Fifty  million  viewers  are  able  to  hear 
what  one  commentator  has  to  say.  An 
editorial  in  one  of  our  national  news 
shows,  in  whatever  form,  can  and  does 
have  an  impact  on  virtually  every  State 
of  our  Nation.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
differentiation  must  be  made.  Such  a 
decision  can  only  be  made  by  the  courts. 
Such  a  decision  has  yet  to  be  made,  I 
regret  to  say. 

Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
mandate  to  decide  such  an  issue.  In 
seeking  to  make  a  determination,  we 
avoid  putting  responsibility  for  it  where 
it  truly  belongs,  thereby  allowing  this 
constitutional  time  bomb  to  continue 
ticking  in  a  place  and  area  where  it  is 
almost  sure  to  go  off  in  some  future  crisis. 

Sending  the  contempt  citation  back 
to  committee  leaves  the  door  open  for 
a  repetition  of  this  impasse,  rather  than 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Judiciary, 
where  it  would  be  finally  decided,  once 
and  for  all.  There  I  believe  a  definitive 
judicial  line  would  have  been  drawn  be- 
tween newspapers  and  traditional  press 
sources  and  our  electronics  media. 

It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  have  eventually  re- 
ceived this  case.  Previously,  the  Couil; 
had  sustained  the  right  of  Congress  to 
require  "fairness"  from  both  radio  and 
television  stations.  Once  again,  then,  we 
can  see  that  the  judicial  branch  has  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  such  judgments, 
rather  than  the  Congress. 

Newspapers  are  private  property,  pos- 
sessing the  right  to  be  sis  biased  as  they 
choose.  This  has  long  been  recognized.  It 
has  also  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
judicial  opinions. 

On  the  other  hand,  radio  and  television 
stations  utilize  public  property  in  the 
form  of  publicly-owned  air  waves  and 
channels,  which  are  licensed  for  use. 
They  are  regulated  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munication Commission  under  the  Fed- 
eral communications  act,  and  are  there- 
fore in  a  completely  different  situation 
from  that  which  governs  newspapers. 

For  this  reason,  I  felt  the  question 
should  not  be  left  open  for  the  Congress 
to  become  involved  in  again — until  the 
courts  have  made  a  proper  dispensation. 
The  question  should  never  have  been 
brought  before  the  Congress  until  bound- 
aries had  been  blocked  out  by  the 
courts.  This  has  been  the  case  previously 
in  similar  situations.  It  should  have  gov- 
erned the  issue  here. 

This  In  turn  left  many  members  of  the 
Congress  in  a  devastating  dilemma.  Vote 
for  the  citation  or  not.  Bringing  it  to  a 
head  in  order  to  ensure  Its  presentation 
before  the  courts  seemed  the  best  way 
at  the  time,  in  my  own  opinion.  To  do 
so,  however,  roused  a  storm  that  includes 
accusations  of  opposing  our  precious 
first  amendment,  which  is  a  thoroughly 
repugnant  thought  to  me. 

As  one  familiar  with  fine  lines  that 
often  must  be  drawn  In  the  area  of  such 
rights  under  our  Constitution.  I  find 
such  an  accusation  unftdr  and  distress- 
ing. Although  denials  after  the  fact  are 
often  Ignored.  I  feel  constrained  to  out- 
line and  explain  the  situation  as  I  saw 
it  then  and  as  I  see  it  now. 
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AUTOS,  AIRBAG6.  AND  THE  PDBZJC 
SAPETY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  MXW   SAMFaBOM 
IN  THB  HOUaS  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  airbags 
In  the  dash  of  your  car  save  your  life  or 
will  it  increase  the  chance  of  your  serlouB 
injury  or  death?  This  is  a  troublesome 
question  and  those  who  build  cars  are  by 
no  means  certain  that  airbags  aie  the 
answer  to  public  safety  in  auto  crashes 
Neither  am  I. 

The  American  Automobile  Association 
Is  concerned  about  this  question.  The 
reason  for  its  concern  is  shown  In  its 
letter  to  me  of  August  2.  1971  enclosing 
its  protest  to  Hon.  Dean  Burch,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  for  Congress  to 
insist  on  anything  as  structurally  radical 
and  expensive  as  airbag  standard  equip- 
ment until  demonstrated  proof  that  it 
will  perform  the  essential  function  of 
protecting  human  life.  This  Is  presently 
xmdetermined. 

Its  use  in  such  circimistances  should 
remain  optional  with  the  car  owner.  It 
should  not  be  mandatory. 

The  letter  follows: 
AmucAK  AuToicoBiLs  Association. 

Wtuhington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Wtman  :  The  laeues  surroiutdlng 
the  air  bag  passive  reetralnt  safety  device  for 
aatomoblles  are  of  critical  Importance  to 
every  motorist,  yet  it  oeema  to  the  American 
AutomobUe  Anodatlon  that  eerloua  quea- 
tlone  are  being  answered  with  seU-servlns 
■Utements  of  belief  and  hope  rather  th«n 
fact. 

The  outcome  of  the  air  bag  controversy 
oould  mean  the  difference  between  futxav 
proUderatlon  of  expensive  gimmicks  for 
safety  or  the  use  of  tharoiighly-ieaearched 
methods  of  making  autoe  eafer.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  motorist  or  the  Congress 
should  be  misled  by  imsubetantlated  stete- 
ments. 

RecenUy.  the  AAA  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commlaelon  object- 
ing to  the  attempts  of  a  private  Interest  group 
to  obtain  free  broadcast  time  to  air  Its  views 
on  the  air  bag. 

Though  the  device  could  add  between  one 
or  two  blUlon  dollars  annually  to  the  ooet  of 
automobiles,  and  though  It  oould  very  possi- 
bly be  a  destroyer  as  well  as  a  saver  of  Uvee, 
the  local  news  media  paid  little  attenUon  to 
our  letter  with  one  exception.  Tlie  WASHINO- 
TON  STAR  unfortunately  taterpreted  It  as 
a  personal  atUck  but  failed  to  mention  any- 
where In  Its  article  lohy  we  were  concerned 
about  the  air  bag. 

We  feel  the  basic  Issue  is  so  serious  that  you 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  Judge  for 
yourself.  We  have  attached  a  copy  of  our 
original  letter. 

Tours  sincerely, 

J.  B.  OZAL, 

Msecutive  Vice-PretUent. 

AMXalCAN  AUTOMOBII.K  ASSOCIATION. 

WashiTiffton.  DJO^  July  22, 1971. 
Bon.  Dkan  BuacH, 

Chairman,   FeOeral   Oommunioatiotu   Oom- 
miation,  Waahington,  D.C. 

X>KAS     CHAiaiCAN     BxTKCB:     The     Anwn-t^^f^T, 

AutomobUe  Association  challenges  ttie  peti- 
tion filed  with  the  PMeral  Oommuntoattons 
Oommlflsion  by  the  Cwiter  for  Auto  Safety 
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which  seeks  broadcast  ttme,  andsr  the  PCC's 
fairness  doctrine,  to  reply  to  Ford  Motor 
Company  oommsroials  relating  to  the  air  bac 
restraint  device  for  autotnobUes. 

The  AAA  chaUange  u  based  on  the  grounds 
that  It  believes  the  Cemtar  for  Auto  Safety 
lacks  the  legitimate  quallflcaUons  to  q>eak 
either  as  a  repreeentaiUve  of  tJie  automobile 
consumer  or  as  an  e]q>ert  on  matters  relating 
to  automotive  safety. 

At  the  same,  time,  the  AAA  requests  equal 
time  to  answer  any  claims  or  statement  t^Mf 
by  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety  If  broadcast 
time  is  granted  It  by  the  FCC.  The  AAA  Is  a 
13-mlUlon  member  motorlsU  organization 
aad  was  founded  In  1902.  It  has  been  on  rec- 
ord with  questions  about  the  air  bag  for 
more  than  two  years.  To  date,  none  of  the 
laeues  It  has  raised  has  been  answered  In  a 
manner  that  would  quell  doubts  about  the 
rollabUlty  of  the  device.  Yet  the  Department 
of  Transportation  wishes  to  force  this  on  the 
motoring  public  at  a  conservative  cost  of  one 
billion  dollars  a  year  to  the  car  buyerl 

The  Center  for  Auto  Safety  is  a  seU-pro- 
clalmed  "auto  safety  and  consumer  advocate." 
In  the  news  media  It  has  been  identified  as 
elthw  being  supported  by  or  backed  by  Ralph 
Nadw.  Mr.  Nader  has  defined  for  himself  the 
role  of  a  oonsumer  advocate.  Is  this  the  baaU 
on  which  the  Center  makes  Its  claims? 

Who  doee  the  Center  really  speak  for — ^is  It 
the  consumer  and,  if  so,  how  do  they  partici- 
pate In  the  decisions  of  the  Center?  Or  do  a 
handful  of  men  decide  the  poUcy  f«-  the 
organization?  Where  do  the  funds  for  the 
Center  come  from?  If  the  majority  of  fimds 
are  based  upon  large  grants,  were  any  strings 
attached  to  these  grants? 

Specifically,  how  many  oonsumer  members 
does  the  Center  have  and  where  did  It  ob- 
tain Its  mandate  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
consumers  on  the  air  bag  Issue? 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  the  AAA  feels  the  FCC 
and  the  public  have  a  right  to  have  answered 
before  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety  can  be 
considered  a  legitimate  spokesman  for  any 
viewpoint  on  the  air  bag  Issue. 

After  all,  the  American  public  Is  imder 
no  Illusions  as  to  what  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany Is,  or  who  Its  commercial  spokesmen 
represent.  Should  not  the  same  degree  of 
openness  be  required  of  any  group  which 
demands  to  speak  in  exposition  to  a  Ford 
commercial? 

The  AAA  contends  that  It  Is  reasonable 
for  the  FCC  to  demand  to  know  what  the 
Center  for  Auto  Safety  U,  and  who  Its  spokes- 
men represent. 

The  Center,  In  Its  petition  to  the  Commls- 
slon,  has  declared  that  Ford  Motor  Company 
commercials  are  "Inaccurate."  As  has  been 
the  case  throughout  the  debate  over  the 
merits  of  the  air  bag,  the  Center  offers  no 
concrete  rebuttal  arguments  to  these  points, 
other  than  Its  own  and  the  government's 
bland  assurances  that  the  air  bag  "could  save 
approximately  34,000  Uvea  a  year." 

This  appeal  to  emotionalism  has  charac- 
terized the  efforts  of  the  Center  and  others 
to  foist  an  unproven,  imtested,  and  possibly 
xmrellable  gadjget  on  the  unsuspecting  mo- 
toring consumer. 

The  Center  labels  as  Inaccurate  the  state- 
ment that  the  air  bag  Is  complicated. 

In  fact,  the  air  bag  is  extremely  compli- 
cated. It  is  operated  by  a  system  of  Inter- 
connecting components.  Including  a  sensor 
which  mtist  be  delicate  enough  to  fire  the 
device  In  a  low-speed  crash,  yet  sophisti- 
cated enough  to  distinguish  between  a  crash 
and  a  non-crash  Impact.  Electrical  wires 
carry  the  sensor's  message  to  a  hlgh-explo- 
slve  cap  on  a  bottle  of  nitrogen  gas  mounted 
behind  the  Instrument  panel.  The  gas,  stored 
at  a  pressure  of  3500  poimds,  per  square 
Inch,  Is  forced  through  a  distributor  pipe 
when  the  cap  explodes.  The  distributor  pipe 
carries  the  nitrogen  to  a  large,  coated-nylon 
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bag  stored  In  the  Instrument  panel,  fordne 
It  to  deploy.  ^^ 

All  of  this  must  occur  In  Just  40  mllllaec- 
onds,  or  four  per  cent  of  a  second  I 

Whatever  else  the  air  bag  may  or  may  not 
be.  it  Is  most  daOnltely  oompllcated. 

The  Center  oharacterlaae  as  Inaccurate  the 
statement  that  the  air  bag  will  be  costly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one — The  Center 
the  auto  manufacturers  or  the  government—' 
knows  how  much  the  air  bag  wUl  cost.  Auto 
manufacturers,  who  must  manufacture,  test 
and  InstaU  the  device  claim  that  the  cost 
will  be  more  than  $100  per  bag.  The  Center 
and  the  government,  on  the  other  hand 
blandly  assure  us  that  the  cost  wlU  be  leas 
than  $100.  On  what  evidence  do  they  base 
this  beUef?  Have  they  attempted  to  mass 
produce  them?  InstaU  them  on  10  million 
cars  a  year?  Have  any  of  the  government  or 
Center's  experts  had  any  practical  experience 
In  manufacturing? 

It  would  appear  to  the  AAA  that  any 
charge  of  Inaccuracy  regarding  cost  figures 
of  the  air  bag  must  be  reinforced  by  more 
factual  data  and  leas  self-serving  statements 
of  belief  and  hope. 

The  Center,  In  its  petition,  states  that 
the  statements  labeling  the  air  bag  as  lack- 
ing In  "relUblUty"  are  Inaccurate. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  Washington 
DaUy  News  on  February  1,  1971,  quotes 
LoweU  Dodge,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Auto  Safety,  as  saying:  "The  air  bag's  reU- 
abUlty  U  questionable.  We  worry  it  Is  beiha 
developed  too  quickly."  •~— • 

The  American  AutomobUe  Association 
would  like  to  know  what  evidence  has  sur- 
faced since  February  to  make  Mr  Dodge 
change  his  mind?  And.  U  true,  why  islt 
only  known  to  a  private  Interest  group? 

The  problem  of  rellabUlty  doee  not  con- 
cem  only  one  or  a  dozen  air  bags.  It  con- 
cerns the  problem  of  mass-producing  and 
InstaUlng  10  mlUlon  of  them  every  year 
The  Center  claims  that  caUlng  the  air 
bag  'extreme'  Is  Inaccurate. 

Perhaps  it  depends  on  how  the  Center 
chooses  to  define  "extreme."  The  American 
AutomobUe  Association  believes  that  hastUy 
rushing  into  production  a  gadget  which  Is 
oompllcated,  costly,  and  of  unproven  rell- 
abUlty. solely  on  the  unsubstantiated  hope 
that  It  may  save  lives.  Is  "extreme"  by  imv 
reasonable  definition  of  the  word. 

It  Is  partlcxUarly  extreme  considering  the 
avaUable  evidence  that  the  air  bag  is  nos- 
slbly  a  maimer  and  kUler. 

A  series  of  tests  conducted  by  scientists  of 
the  Mercedes-Benz  Co.,  (as  reported  In  Auto- 
moUve  News  on  January  4,  1971)  using 
hunaan  cadavers  not  more  than  three  hoiui 
dead,  showed  that  the  air  bag  could  klU 
e^>eclaUy  by  knocking  the  head  back  and 
breaking  the  neck. 

In  tests  at  Wayne  State  University  (re- 
ported m  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  on 
July  7.  1971)  It  was  shown  that  the  air 
bag  can  cause  serious  harm  to  small  chUdren 
According  to  United  Press  International  on 
July  7,  1971,  the  testers  showed  that  the 
foroe  of  a  deploying  air  bag  was  strong 
enough  to  propel  a  baboon— or  a  chUd 
weighing  86  to  40  pounds— over  a  front  seat 
backrest.  The  Injuries  sustained  in  the  test 
Included:  a  ruptured  liver,  a  collapsed  lung, 
hemorrhaging,  a  broken  tooth,  a  dislocated 
clavicle,  cuts  and  bruises. 

The  AAA  flrnUy  supports  all  efforts  to  de- 
vrtop  effective  passive  restraint  systems  and 
believes  air  bags  may  eventually  be  an  an- 
swer. However,  AAA  bellevaa  that  there  Is 
considerable  doubt  about  the  merits  of  the 
pretent  air  bag,  and  that  the  questions  are 
too  Important  to  rush  blindly  ahead  with 
IpstaUaUon  of  the  system  without  more 
detaUed  knowledge  of  how  the  system  wUl 
perform  imder  real -world  conditions. 

We  have  put  off  malUng  this  latter  untU 
now  in  the  hopes  that  we  would  be  abto  to 
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sit  down  for  another  session  with  techni- 
cians of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  to  discuss  any  possible  new 
developments.  Unfortunately,  the  ni»n  they 
feel  be^  qualified  to  counsel  with  us  Is  our- 
rently  on  vacation  and  wlU  not  be  able  to 
meet  with  us  until  the  first  week  of  Au- 
gust. Since  you  may  soon  arrive  at  a  ruling, 
we  feel  oompeUed  to  send  this  letter  to  you 
today. 

The  AAA  believes  that  the  motoring  pub- 
lic has  the  right  to  be  confident  that  when 
a  safety  device  is  mandated  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  device  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  thoroughly  tested  again,  and  that 
Its  value  and  rellabUlty  are  beycmd  dilute. 

AAA  believes  that  the  motoring  public  has 
the  right  to  expect  that  those  who  presume 
or  iM«tend  to  wpwX  for  the  motorist  wlU 
speak  with  due  regard  for  his  safety  and  wlU 
not  attempt  to  mislead  him  with  unsub- 
stantiated statements. 

The  AAA  does  not  beUeve  that  the  Center 
for  Auto  Safety  Is  a  representative  spokes- 
man for  the  automobUe  oonsumer.  AAA 
therefore  asks  that  the  petition  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Auto  Safety  be  denied. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  ob  Lokknzi, 
Managing  Director,  Puhlic  A  Cfovem- 
ment  Relations. 


SICK  OP  HEARING  COUNTRY  IS  ILL. 
SO  I  AM  HELPINQ  SOCIETY  GET 
WELL 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF  NXW  JBtflET 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  ad- 
mittedly many  paradoxes  in  our  society, 
and  we  often  have  those  who  are  bent 
on  undermining  our  institutions  and  di- 
viding our  people  in  the  news. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  "Editor's  Mail 
Bag"  of  a  recent  edition  of  the  Camden, 
N.J.,  Courier  Post  wtiich  puts  things  in 
its  proper  perspective: 

To  Tmt  Editois:  I  am  sick  .  .  .  and  there 
are  those  who  claim  that  ours  is  a  "sick" 
society.  That  our  country  is  sick,  that  we  are 
sick. 

WeU,  maybe  they're  right.  I  submit  that 
maybe  I  am  sick  .  .  .  and  maybe  you  are 
too. 

I  am  sick  of  having  policemen  ridiculed 
and  called  "pigs"  whUe  cop  kUlers  are  haUed 
as  some  kind  of  folk  hero. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  that  religion  Is  the 
opiate  of  the  people  .  .  .  but  marijuana 
should  be  legalized. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  that  pornography 
Is  the  right  of  a  free  press  .  .  .  but  freedom 
of  the  press  does  not  Include  being  able  to 
read  a  bible  on  school  grounds. 

I  am  sick  of  commentators  and  columnists 
canonizing  anarchists,  revolutionists  and 
criminal  rapists  but  condemning  law  en- 
forcement If  It  brings  such  criminals  to 
Justice. 

I  am  sick  of  paying  more  and  more  taxes 
to  buUd  schools  whUe  I  see  some  factUty 
members  enooiuwglng  students  to  tear  them 
down. 

I  am  sick  of  Supreme  Coiu^  decisions 
which  turn  criminals  loose  on  society  .  .  . 
WhUe  other  decisions  try  to  take  the  means 
of  protecting  my  home  and  famUy  away. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  policemen  are  mad 
dogs  who  should  not  have  guns  .  .  .  but  that 
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criminals  who  use  guns  to  rob,  malm  and 
murder  should  be  understood  and  helped 
back  Into  society. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  that  it  U  wrong  to 
use  napalm  to  end  a  war  overseas  .  .  .  but 
IX  It's  a  bomb  or  molotov  cooktaU  at  home, 
I  must  understand  the  provocations. 

I  am  sick  of  not  being  able  to  take  my 
famUy  to  a  movie  unless  I  want  them  ex- 
posed to  nudity,  homosexuality  and  the 
glorification  of  narcotics. 

I  am  sick  of  pot  smoking  entertainers 
deluging  me  with  their  condemnation  of  my 
moral  standards  on  late  night  television. 

I  am  sick  of  riots,  marches,  protests,  dem- 
onstrations, confrontations,  and  the  other 
mob  temper  tantnuns  of  people  InteUectual- 
ly  Incapable  of  working  within  the  system. 
I  am  sick  of  hearing  the  same  phrases,  the 
same  slick  slogans,  the  pat  patois  of  pet^e 
who  must  chant  the  same  things  like  aomblea 
because  they  haven't  the  capacity  for  ver- 
balizing thought. 

I  am  sick  of  reading  so  caUed  literature 
with  Its  kinship  to  what  I  used  to  read  on 
the  walls  of  public  toUets. 

I  am  sick  of  those  who  say  I  owe  them  this 
or  that  because  of  the  sins  of  my  forefathers 
.  .  .  when  I  have  looked  down  both  ends  of 
a  gun  barrel  to  defend  their  rights,  their  lib- 
erties and  their  famlUes. 

I  am  sick  of  cynical  attitude  tovrard  pa- 
triotism. I  am  sick  of  politicians  with  no 
backbones. 

I  am  sick  of  permissiveness. 
I  am  sick  of  the  dirty,  the  foul  mouthed, 
the  unwashed. 

I  am  sick  of  the  decline  in  personal 
honesty,  personal  integrity  and  human 
sincerity. 

And  most  of  aU.  I  am  sick  of  being  told 
I'm  sick.  And  I'm  sick  of  being  told  my 
country  Is  sick  .  .  .  when  we  have  the  great- 
est nation  man  has  ever  brought  forth  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  And  fiUIy  50  percent 
of  the  people  on  the  face  of  this  earth  would 
wUllngly  trtMle  places  with  the  most  de- 
prived, the  most  underprivUeged  amongst  us. 
Yes,  I  may  be  sick.  But.  If  I  am  only  sick, 
I  can  get  well.  And  I  can  help  my  society 
get  well.  And.  I  can  help  my  country  get  well. 
Take  note  you  In  high  places,  you  wlU  not 
find  me  under  a  placard.  You  wUl  not  find 
me  taking  to  the  streets.  You  wUl  not  find 
me  throwing  a  rock  or  a  bomb.  You  wUl  not 
find  me  ranting  to  wUd  eyed  mobe. 

But  you  WlU  find  me  at  work  wlthm  my 
commimlty.  You  wUl  find  me  expressing  my 
anger  and  indignation  in  letters  to  your 
poUtlcal  office. 

You  wlU  find  me  canceling  my  subscrip- 
tion to  your  periodical  the  next  time  It  con- 
dones criminal  acts  or  advertises  filth. 

You  wUl  find  me  speaking  out  In  support 
of  those  people  who  contribute  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  society  and  not  its  destruction.  You 
WlU  find  me  contributing  my  time  and  my 
personal  infiuence  to  helping  churches,  hos- 
pitals, charities  and  those  other  volunteers 
backbones  of  America  which  has  shown  the 
true  spirit  of  this  country's  determination  to 
ease  pain,  eliminate  himger  and  generate 
brotherhood. 

But.  most  of  all,  you'U  find  me  at  the 
poUlng  place.  There  youll  hear  the  thunder 
of  the  common  man.  There,  you'U  see  us  cast 
our  vote  ...  for  an  America  where  people 
can  walk  the  streets  without  fear  ...  for 
an  America  where  our  chUdren  wUl  be  edu- 
cated and  not  indoctrinated  ...  for  an 
America  no  longer  embarrassed  to  q>eak  its 
motto  "In  God  we  trust." 

The  above  were  the  concluding  remarks 
of  an  address  given  at  a  policeman-fireman 
awards  presentation  In  Oakland,  California, 
by  Pat  Michaels  of  Radio  Station  KOO  m 
San  nanclsco. 

OKOSGZ  D.  ROTHSBXn.. 
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CHILE,  CZECHOSLOVAKIA.  AND  THE 
•-  UNITED  FRONT 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILUNOIS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundav.  August  S,  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  often 
tend  to  repeat  themselves,  and  they  do 
so  precisely  because  they  follow  a  pat- 
tern which  is  purposefully  set  in  motion. 
Such,  many  fear,  is  now  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  Government  of  Chile,  its 
Popular  Front  philosophy,  and  its  inclu- 
sion of  the  Chilean  Communist  Party 
in  a  position  of  prominence  and  power. 

In  a  three-man  race  last  September, 
Chileans  elected  as  President,  Marxist 
Salvador  Allende  Gossens  with  36  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  Despite  AUende's  fre- 
quent assurances  that  neither  he  per- 
sonally nor  the  members  of  his  Unidad 
Popular  coalition  plan  to  Install  a  totali- 
tarian government  In  Chile,  several 
analysts.  Including  former  Christian- 
Democrat  Presidait  Eduardo  Frei  Mon- 
talva,  fear  that  the  leftwlng  government 
is  in  fact  "installing  a  regime  that  will 
make  democracy  impossible." 

Carlos  Altamirano,  Secretary-General 
of  the  Socialist  Party,  hsis  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  plans  to  make  Chile,  after 
Cuba,  "the  second  free  territory  of 
America."  Equally  disconcerting  is  Al- 
lende's  own  apparent  inconsistency.  Le 
Monde  Weekly  quotes  the  President  to 
have  said: 

The  Important  thing  to  remember  is  that 
what  we  are  doing  in  ChUe  Is  being  done 
in  the  legal  framework  of  bourgeois  legisla- 
tion and  under  a  democratic,  bourgeois 
regime.  We  are  committed  to  this  procedure 
and  we  must  honor  that  commitment. 

But  the  April  10.  1971,  issue  of  the 
Economist  notes  that  Dr.  Allende  has 
made  no  secret  of  his  impatience  with 
"relics  of  bourgeois  legality,"  and  has 
called  for  a  "people's  constitution"  that 
would  provide  for  a  single-chamber  con- 
gress and  people's  tribunals  as  a  means 
of  bypassing  the  independent  judiciary. 

What  the  future  holds  for  Chile,  none 
of  us  can  know  at  this  time.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  pattern  now  emerging 
in  that  country  is  reminiscent  of  the 
Popular  Front  pattern  which  came  bru- 
tally to  power  in  Czechoslovakia  after 
World  War  n.  The  current  Soviet  lead- 
ership, in  fact,  hails  Chile  as  an  example 
for  Communists  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Leonid  Brezimev  stated  on  April  3,  1971 
that: 

Oreat  changes  have  been  taUng  place  m 
a  number  of  Latin  American  countries.  The 
victory  of  the  popular-imlty  forces  In  Chile 
was  the  most  Important  event.  There,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  continent 
the  people  have  secured,  by  constitutional 
means,  the  Installation  of  a  government  they 
want  and  trust. 

m  an  important  research  paper  com- 
paring the  acquisition  of  power  by  Popu- 
lar Front  governments  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  in  ChUc,  Dr.  Brik  Vesely  concludes 
that  the  patterns  are  strikingly  similar. 
It  is  no  surprise,  he  points  out,  that  Chil- 
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ean  Communists  have  adopted  this  strat- 
egy: ^ 

Tbe  Communist  Party  of  Clilla,  n«zt  to  the 
Communist  Party  of  Cuba,  Is  the  oldest  and 
Ideologically  moot  mature,  best  organized, 
and  moert  influential  party  In  Latin  America. 
Its  secretary  general,  Louis  Corralan,  con- 
ceded already  In  the  nineteen  fifties  that 
other  Latin  American  countries  may  choose 
the  path  of  "armed  revolutionary  struggle," 
but  has  not  left  It  open  to  doubt  that  as 
regards  Chile,  the  Chilean  communists  stand 
for  the  "peaceful  road  to  socialism"  by  means 
of  People's  (Popular)  Fronts'  ultimate  vic- 
tory at  the  polls. 

After  presenting  a  detailed  description 
of  the  Communist  paths  to  power  In  both 
Chile  and  Czechoslovakia,  Dr.  Vesely 
concludes  that: 

Following  the  events  In  Czechoslovakia  one 
question  remains  unanswered — ^When  will 
Chile  enter  the  final  stage  of  Communist 
consolidation  and  will  proclaim  itself  as  a 
Socialist  Republic  governed  by  the  Popular 
Unity  Alliance  as  It  Is  still  the  case  of  the 
former. 

H(4>ef ally,  a  careful  review  of  the  par- 
allel situations  in  Chile  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia can  prevent  such  a  Commimist 
takeover  from  ever  happening  in  Chile. 

I  wish  to  share  Dr.  Vesely's  paper  with 

my  colleagues,  and  insert  it  into  the 

Recoro  at  this  time: 

Thb  Allixdi  "CoNBrrrtrnoKAL"  Tbial  Fiom 

Moscow  TO  Santiaoo  via  Psaottk 

(By  Dr.  Erik  Vesely) 

[ItaUcs  added) 

AicnticAN  RxsKABca  FouitnATioir 

April  1971. 

"We  have  struggled  to  take  over  the  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  take  over  the  power  and 
the  resources  with  which  to  satisfy  the 
people's  needs.  It  may  be  possible  later  to 
form  a  new  mentality  In  man  .  .  .  We  are 
not  making  a  social  revolution  now. 

".  .  .  For  the  people  to  come  to  power 
there  must  be  democratic  freedom  In  the 
country.  The  popular  forces  must  be  able  to 
organize.  If  such  conditions  exist,  then  these 
peoples  can  come  to  power.  We  are  not  going 
to  export  Popular  Unity.  It  cannot  be 
done"— President  Salvador  Allende,  Madrid 
(Madrid,  Spain) .  26  March  1971. 

"Great  changes  have  been  taking  place  in 
a  number  of  Latin  American  countries.  TTie 
victory  of  the  popular- unity  forces  in  Chile 
was  the  most  Important  event.  There,  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  the  continent, 
the  people  have  secured,  by  constitutional 
meant,  the  installation  of  a  government 
they  want  and  trust"— L.  I.  Brezhnev.  Speech 
XXrvth  CPSU  Congress,  Moscow,  3  Aorll' 
1971. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  point  out 
the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  World  MarxUt- 
I^ninist/Communlst  Movement  headed  by 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  SoxHet  Union 
(and  the  Communist  Party  of  China),  by 
promoting,  guiding  and  supporting  United 
Front  organizations  throughout  the  world 
and  thU  case  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Chile 
by  forming  "alliances"  with  non-Communist 
elements  and  organizations  based  on  "mutu- 
ally" acceptable  programs  embracing  popu- 
lar themes  and  Blogans.  Through  these  short 
and  long  range  activities  (tactics)  Commu- 
nist Parties  are  seeking  to  broaden  their  real 
and  apparent  bases  for  support  for  their 
eventual  attempts  to  seizure  of  government 
power  followed  by  a  seizure  of  total  Idoo- 
politlcal  and  socio-economic  power,  a«  In  the 
case  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Chile. 

This  comparative  study  of  the  Vnited 
Front  In  Czechoslovakia  and  the  United 
Front  In  Chile  Is  based  on  general  considera- 
tion of  paraUel  historical  developments  lead- 
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Ing  up  to  the  formation  of  these  fronts  in 
,  both  states  and  a  consideration  of  announced 
reasons  and  the  real  purposes  of  Communist 
"cooperation"  as  prescribed  by  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  theory  and  practice  to  Ulustrate 
the  flexibility  of  the  Communists  in  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  their  ultimate  world-wide  stra- 
tegic alma.  I.e.  a  world-wide  "classless 
society." 

Marxist-Leninist  straiteglc  objectives  in 
Czechoslovakia  were  fully  realized  In  Febru- 
ary, 1948,  when  the  Communist  Party  of 
Czechoslovakia  succeeded  In  a  complete  sei- 
zure of  de-jure  power  by  "constitutional" 
means.  By  doing  so  the  CPCz  methodology 
and  tactics  of  seizure  of  power  by  "parlia- 
mentary" non-violent  tactics  became  the 
"model"  to  be  followed  by  other  fraternal 
parties. 

INTBODOCnON 

Research  reveals  that  Marxist-Leninist/ 
Communist  operations  to  take  over  a  sover- 
eign nation  is  an  organized  and  programmed 
manner  and  not  an  opportunistic  exploita- 
tion alone.  In  order  for  this  paper  to  be  of 
real  value  It  must  be  reduced  and  applied 
to  a  simple  model  a{^llcable  to  Individual 
states. 

The  Communist  de-jure  takeover  of  Czech- 
oslovakia in  1949  was  chosen  as  an  example 
since  the  Communist  Party's  accomplish- 
ments and  Its  time  table  are  available  In 
sufficient  detail  to  allow  evaluation  of  the 
stages  and  phases  beginning  with  the  pre- 
conditioning stage  through  the  action  stage 
which  Includes  the  de-facto  seizure  of  politi- 
cal power  and  lasrtly  the  consolidation  stage 
In  which  the  Party  established  Itself  sole 
de-jure  total  power 

When  identifying  these  stages  and  phases 
of  operation  of  a  Marxist-Leninist  party  it 
Is  Important,  In  the  first  place,  to  Identify 
its  main  objective  (strategy)  and  chief  ad- 
versary by  a  given  stage  of  revolution  against 
whom  the  CP  will  concentrate  Its  activities. 
Thus  during  the  first  stage  of  the  revolutton 
(transformation,  restructuring  of  the  society 
from  a  class  to  classless  society)  In  a  given 
country.  Communists  proceed  to  establish  a 
foothold  in  non-party  organizations  (politi- 
cal parties,  institutions,  establishments,  etc. ) 
In  the  second  stage  and  Its  phases  the  CP 
selects  and  trains  its  local  members  to  act 
as  fractions  (not  factions)  in  power  institu- 
tions (government,  public  institutions, 
police,  political  parties,  etc.).  Following  this 
initial  step,  the  CP  coordinates  all  activities 
of  these  fractions  by  establishing  a  United 
Front  which  in  turn  takes  over  all  opera- 
tions of  the  fractions  within  all  q>heres  of 
life  of  a  country. 

During  this  period  U.F.  activities  are  fully 
guided  by  widely  acceptable  slogans  such  as 
"natloD&llzatlon"  of  banks.  Industry,  min- 
eral resources,  transportation,  communica- 
tions, "agrarian  reform"  and  other  relevant 
catch  words.  Theee  action  slogans,  of  course, 
are  elements  of  CP  Programs  based  on  Marx- 
ist-Leninist concepts  of  dialectics,  base  and 
suijerstructure,  proletarian  internationalism, 
and  democratic  centralism  with  which  the 
general  public  is  not  familiar. 

In  the  last  m'  third  phase  of  the  second 
stage,  which  the  Communists  recognize  ae 
the  most  difficult,  they  identify  the  objective 
situations  such  as  economic  disparities,  civil 
disturbances,  riots,  class  struggle  and  also 
the  subjective  situation,  or  the  strength 
and  power  of  the  Communist  Party  to  assume 
total  political  control  of  the  existing  class 
society. 

Obviously  the  capability  of  the  Commu- 
nists to  assume  power  is  dependent  upon 
their  ability  to  overcome  non-Communist 
strengths  in  the  country.  According  to  Marx- 
ist-Leninist principles,  when  the  objective 
and  subjective  Bituations  attain  revolution- 
ary balance,  both  Internal  and  external,  the 
Communist  wUl  make  the  decision  to  seize 
de-facto  power,  they  wUl  not  set  the  time, 
but  will  make  the  decision  and  announce  It 
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to  the  Puty  membership  at  an  appropriate 
time. 

In  the  case  of  Chile,  there  la  a  hlstocleal 
example  and  model  of  sequences  of  the  Com- 
munist takeover  in  Czechaelorakia.  Between 
the  years  of  the  Nazi  Qermran  occupation  of 
the  country  and  the  Uberatlon  In  May,  1945, 
the  Communist  Party  of  Czechoslovakia 
(CPCte)  readied  action  committees  which  ac- 
tually were  fxill  blown  party  fractions  la 
organlBatlons  and  institutions  throughout 
the  country.  They  were  Instructed  to  take 
over  establishments  such  as  printing  presses, 
banks,  radio  stations,  oooperatives,  etc. 
When  the  Communists  came  Into  the  de- 
facto  phase  of  seizure  of  power,  they  fully 
aimed  members  of  action  committees  and 
plant  guards  (people's  militia.  Red  Guards). 
Shortly  after  the  seizure  of  power  in  May, 
1945.  members  of  action  committees  began 
purging  and  eliminating  undesirables  and 
antl-Oonununlsts.  After  this  phase  of  action, 
they  continued  to  seize  power  within  the 
spheres  of  national  committees  representing 
"people's  power"  paralleling  the  existing 
conventional  governmental  structure. 

If  successful  the  seizure  of  poUtloal  pow«r 
is  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  "national 
democratic"  or  "people's  democratic" 
"workers"  regime  directly  guided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Communist  party  providing 
conxplete  and  undlsputable  control  of  the 
country  through  the  United  Front  party  con- 
trolled apparatus. 

Communist  Party  of  Czechoslovakia's  ac- 
complishments and  its  time  table  are  avail- 
able in  sufficient  detail,  elements  of  which 
are  discussed  in  this  paper,  allow  evaluation 
of  the  stage  and  phase  process  in  Chile  and 
the  vaUdlty  of  a  general  matrix  for  pvlla- 
mentary  takeover. 

The  validity  of  this  model  which  reduces 
party  actions  to  an  Identifiable  and  chart- 
able  example  apparent  when  the  present  and 
future  Chilean  situation  is  being  discussed. 
General  and  historical  events  following  a 
given  CP  model  (8)  provide  the  researcher 
with  a  conclusion  that  Marxist-Leninist/ 
Communist  takeover  of  soverlgn  states  is  an 
organized  and  carefully  programn>ed  man- 
ner and  not  a  simple  opportunistic  exploita- 
tion of  a  given  revolutionary  situation. 
7.  The  Communist  Party  of  CzechoslovaMa 
(CPCz) 
As  the  oonsequenoe  of  the  successful  Bol- 
shevik coup  d'etat  of  October,  1917,  bolshevik 
ideas  quickly  began  to  assert  themselves 
among  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Intelllgencla 
and  among  actions  of  the  working  class.  This 
may  be  explained  by  the  racial  affinity  with 
the  Russians  and  by  the  return  of  thousands 
of  Czechoslovak  Legiotuiairee,  former  prison- 
ers of  war,  who  having  lived  through  the 
civil  war.  returned  home  via  the  United 
States.  Among  theee  returnees  was  a  number 
of  convinced  apostles  of  the  Marxlst-Lenln- 
Ist/Communist  creed. 

D\iring  the  period  of  1918-1920,  the  follow- 
ers of  Marxism-Leninism  were  busy  within 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic  (CSR).  Among 
these  people  many  became  active  in  promul- 
gating bolshevik  propaganda  and  agitation, 
and  Introducing  into  Czechoslovakia  the  Idea 
of  claas-oonsclousness  leading  to  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat,  the  system  of  sovleta 
(national  councils,  Narodnl-Vybory) ,  and 
the  breaking  off  of  all  oocq>eratlon  with  the 
bourgeois  class.  This  element  was  the  on« 
which  penetrated  (via  fractions)  with  such 
an  effect  into  the  Czech  Social -Democratic 
Party  tba4;  its  Left  Wing  was  soon  to  be 
known  as  the  "Marj^t  Left".  It  was  the 
Marxist  Left  which  proclaimed  that  the  Rus- 
sian October  Revolution  was  the  true  har- 
binger of  Czechoslovak  independency,  and 
which  was  an  attempt  to  blacken  the  Social- 
Democratic  Party  for  participating  in  the 
coalition  government,  launched  the  slogan: 
"Away  with  the  coalition,  back  to  the  class 
war." 
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The  "Marxist  Left"  was  formally  consti- 
tuted In  December,  1919,  when  it  Issued  a 
declaration  criticising  the  role  of  the  Social- 
Democrats.  During  the  early  years  of  the  new 
Republic  from  1919-20,  the  main  center  of 
the  Communist  activities  was  Kladno  in  the 
coal  mining  district  of  Bohemia.  Another 
stronghold  of  Communism  was  Bmo  in 
Moravia. 

In  1920,  at  the  Second  Congress  of  the 
Third  Communist  International  (Comin- 
tern), Communist  delegates  were  led  by  A. 
Zapotocky  and  others,  as  representatives  of 
the  "Marxist  Left"  and  other  communist 
factions  in  CSR.  Disagreements  over  the 
problems  of  policy  and  the  entry  into  the 
Comintern  soon  brought  about  a  complete 
breach  within  the  Social -Democratic  Party. 
In  the  earliest  era  of  the  CSR,  this  Party 
occupied  an  extremely  influential  position  in 
the  political  life  of  the  republic.  At  the  time 
of  Its  first  national  elections,  having  won 
about  Vs  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast, 
it  emerged  as  the  strongest  single  political 
force,  thereby  entitling  it  to  70  parliamentary 
deputies  out  of  300.  However,  ceaseless  agita- 
tion and  propaganda  of  the  "Marxist  Left" 
and  other  Communist  groups,  both  of  whom 
favored  affiliation  with  the  Comintern  and 
constantly  defamed  clericalism  of  the  coun- 
try. These  leaders  succeeded  in  a  large  p«rt  in 
undermining  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  Party. 

In  December,  1920,  the  Left  Wing  Social- 
Democrats,  led  by  Dr.  B.  Smeral  in  the  process 
of  separating  from  the  "Right  Wing"  oust, 
organized  with  the  help  of  Communist 
groups,  engineered  a  nationwide  general 
strike.  In  which  about  one  million  workers 
participated  in  view  of  efTectlng  a  coup  d'etat 
which  would  put  them  in  power.  However, 
the  Immature  Czech  Communists,  still  under 
the  illusion  of  the  World  Revolution,  se- 
riously misjudged  the  temper  of  the  people 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  authorities.  The 
coup  failed  and  was  suppressed  within  three 
days.  The  net  result  of  the  coup  was  to 
strengthen  the  bourgeoisie  against  further 
concessions  of  a  Socialist  nature  and  to  in- 
augurate a  swing  towards  the  right. 

Though  the  failure  of  the  "December 
Strike"  had  greatly  discouraged  the  workers, 
the  "Left  Wing"  elements  within  the  republic 
continued  to  promulgate  their  views  with 
renewed  vigor.  By  penetration  and  infiltra- 
tion, the  "Left  Wingers"  succeeded  in  win- 
ning over  the  Shoemakers  Union  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Forestry  Workers  Union. 

Against  a  background  of  economic  discon- 
tent, rising  unemployment,  and  falling  value 
of  the  currency,  penetration  by  the  Com- 
munists into  the  Trade  Unions  and  the  rift 
Inside  the  Social-Democratic  Party,  the 
Congress  of  the  Left  Socialists  of  the  CSR 
opened  In  Prague  on  May  14,  1921.  At  this 
Congress,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  create 
Immediately  a  Communist  Party  of  Czecho- 
slovakia (CPCz).  Finally,  on  the  motion  of 
J.  Dolezal,  and  an  editor  of  the  "Rude  Pravo," 
the  following  resolution  was  passed:  "The 
Congress  of  the  Left  Social  Democrats  of  the 
CSR  declares  for  the  unconditional  affiliation 
with  the  Comintern.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Congress  changes  the  name  of  the  Party  to 
the  Communist  Party  of  Czechoslovakia,  a 
Section  of  the  Comintern.  The  Congress 
thereby  expresses  the  Party's  wish  to  be 
distinguished  even  In  name  from  the  Party 
of  Social  Patriots.  The  delegates  present 
solemnly  undertake  in  the  name  of  their 
organizations  to  carry  out  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  21 
Points;  and  to  carry  them  out  not  only  In 
the  party  of  armistice,  but  also  In  the  fall  of 
the  class  struggle  which  will  culminate  In 
an  open  war  against  capitalism." 

In  1921,  within  the  newly  formed  CPCb, 
there  appeared  a  split  between  the  right- 
wing,  or  conservative  members  of  the  Com- 
munist element,  and  the  left-wing.  The 
right-wing  felt  that  a  world  revolution  was 
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not  immediately  forthcoming  and  developed 
a  wait  and  see  attitude.  The  complete  sub- 
servience to  the  21  Points  of  Admission  to 
the  Comintern  caused  many  of  the  leading 
members  to  withdraw  from  the  par^.  It 
was  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Comintern  (ECC) 
long  debated  the  admission  of  the  CPCz.  In 
fact  the  Germ  an -Bohemian  Party  appears  to 
have  been  admitted  before  the  CPCz,  though 
that  was  perhaps  not  suprlslng  at  the  time 
of  the  situation  in  Germany. 

During  the  period  19-21-29,  the  CPCz  was 
having  its  difficulties.  The  membership  had 
declined  after  1926  to  about  60,000  mem- 
bers, many  of  whom  were  not  bothering  to 
pay  their  dues.  Rightist  elements  within  the 
Party  were  still  active.  At  the  Ninth  Plenum 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comin- 
tern (ECC),  February,  1928,  it  was  declared 
that  there  existed  three  oppositional  tenden- 
cies within  the  CPCz — the  ultra-left,  the 
right,  and  the  "Brno  opportunists  group." 
These  elements  were  "thoroughly  infected 
with  bourgeois  ideas  .  .  .  and  shady  char- 
acters." "The  policy  of  the  CPOz  was  un- 
dermlnlng  the  fitting  capacity  of  the 
working  class,  was  untenable  and  certainly 
not  Communism." 

In  1927,  the  ultra-left  and  Right  were 
expelled  from  the  Party.  They  thereup<m 
united  their  forces,  founded  a  joint  weekly 
paper  called  "Rudy  Prapor",  and  announced 
they  would  not  deal  with  their  own  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  untu  they  had  proved 
successful  in  their  fight  against  the  CPCz. 

In  the  course  of  1928,  the  CPCz  experi- 
enced other  difficulties,  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment ad<^ted  strong  measures  against 
the  Party  functionaries  and  the  Party  press. 
The  pcdlce  suppressed  for  vajying  periods 
of  time  a  number  of  Communist  papers. 
The  police  also  suppressed  the  CPCz  In 
various  areas  by  arresting  leaders  and  dis- 
solving their  "clubs".  It  was  during  the 
period,  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties, 
that  Klement  Gottwald  and  J.  Slansky 
came  to  the  forefront  of  the  Party  to  lead 
it  through  the  perilous  era  that  lay  ahead. 
As  hard-core  members,  directed  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
managed  to  steer  the  Party  through  the 
period  which  found  the  CSR  government 
einacting  laws  detrimental  to  the  "caiise  of 
class  struggle".  These  men  promulgated 
the  new  "Party  Line"  which  appealed  to  the 
masses,  and  the  United  Front  course  of 
action. 

On  21  October,  1938,  General  Syrovy's 
government  restricted  the  activities  of  the 
CPCz  and  on  27  December  1938,  under 
Premier  Beran's  admlnlBtratlon  the  Party 
was  finally  dissolved.  However,  despite  theee 
set-backs,  the  Party  continued  its  work 
among  the  peoples  of  Czechoslovakia.  When 
the  "Miulch  Pact"  whs  signed  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Party  instructed  most 
at  its  cadre  men  to  go  into  exile. 

March  1939,  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Bohemian  Protectorate,  ended  the 
sovereign  state  of  Czechoslovakia.  With  Presi- 
dent Eduard  Benes  in  exile,  the  06R  came 
under  the  complete  domination  at  the 
Third  Reich. 

The  World  War  II  record  of  the  CPCz 
differs  from  other  eastern  European  Oom- 
munlst  Parties  as  much  as  its  pre-war 
record.  In  other  countries  party  tactics 
were  to  develop  a  strong  underground 
movement  and  draw  active  support  from  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
through  its  Partisan  Directorate  and  the 
USSR  government.  However,  neither  of  these 
was  the  case  in  CSR.  The  "Munich  Pact" 
and  Its  consequences  produced  much  pro- 
Russian  (ethnic)  and  pro-Cammunlst  senti- 
ment. Early  In  the  war.  President  Benes 
gave  relations  with  the  USSR  first  priority 
in  Czechoslovak  search  for  security. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  war,  the 
CPCz  undergroimd  was  ordered  to  remain 
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passive  In  national  resistance.  The  war  to 
them  was  an  "imperialist  war"  and  Ceecho- 
slovak  S(^dler8  fighting  against  Nad  Oer- 
many  were  "meroenArtes  of  ImperlaUsm". 
It  was  not  until  June  1941  (the  German 
attack  against  the  USSR),  that  the  Com- 
munists Joined  in  the  fight  against  the 
Germans.  The  "imperialist  war"  theme  was 
forgotten  and  they  too  began  a  fight  for 
"survival".  Gottwald,  who  went  into  exile 
to  the  USSR  along  with  Slansky,  Nejedly, 
and  Kopecky,  made  broadcasts  and  published 
a  Czech-language  newspaper  for  the 
underground. 

In  December  1943,  President  Benes  travelled 
to  Moscow  where  he  signed  the  treaty  of 
"friendship,  mutual-aid,  t>ost-war  coopera- 
tion between  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics."  The 
full  text  of  this  "Moscow  Agreement"  was 
never  published.  However,  the  following  eight 
points  of  the  conditions  for  Communist  co- 
operation were  disclosed : 

1.  The  formation  of  a  National  Front  Gov- 
emment  was  demanded; 

2.  The  National  Front  would  be  composed 
of  the  limited  number  of  political  parUsa 
now  permitted,  i.e.  Commumsts,  National 
SodaUsts.  Social-Democrats,  the  People's 
CathoUc  (populist)  and  the  Sovak  Parties; 

a.  Former  parties  whose  leaders  were  held 
by  Communists  to  be  reqx>nsible  for  the 
"Munich  Policy"  were  permanently  abolished; 

4.  Slovakia  was  to  receive  a  wide 
autonomy; 

6.  Heavy  and  key  industries  were  to  be 
nationalized; 

6.  A  new  land  reform  was  to  be  Introduced; 

7.  A  State  Council  in  London  would  start 
discussions  regarding  a  "retribution  law" 
for  the  punishment  of  all  collaborators, 
which  law  would  be  Implemented  by  the 
President  In  a  form  of  a  decree; 

8.  The  Communist  Party  would  enter  the 
government  only  in  the  closing  phaae  of  the 
war,  when  the  Czechoslovak  govemment  in 
London  would  move  to  Moscow,  where  a  new 
"government  of  natloniU  unity"  would  be 
formed  in  conformity  with  the  CPSU  and 
USSR  govemment  guidelines. 

The  CPCz  underground,  acting  on  orders 
from  CPSU/CPCz  and  reiterated  by  Presi- 
dent Benes  upon  his  retivn  from  Moscow, 
began  setting  up  "national  councils  narodnl 
vybory — (Soviets)"  In  all  communities 
throughout  Czechoslovakia,  except  In  Car- 
paltlo  Ruthenla.  These  so-called  national 
Councils  were,  upon  the  end  of  hostilities, 
to  take  charge  of  each  area  within  their  con- 
trol. In  other  words,  the  power  vested  to 
these  coiuicUs  were  unlimited  until  the  na- 
tional government  was  restored.  The  CPCz 
took  full  advantage  of  this  decree  and  began 
forming  special  cadres  for  the  task  that 
awaited  them. 

Again,  in  1945,  after  the  USSR  forces 
entered  Czechoslovakia,  the  Benes  govem- 
ment returned  to  Moscow  to  discuss  with 
CPCb,  CPSU  party  leaders  the  formation  of 
a  new  democratic  govemment.  As  a  result 
of  these  conferences  was  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Front  Govemment,  with  K. 
Gottwald  as  deputy  prime  minister. 

In  accordance  with  the  "Moscow  Agree- 
ment," the  new  Czechoslovak  Oovemment  of 
National  Unity  was  formed  In  Moscow  and 
then  moved  to  Koslce,  Eastern  Slovakia, 
where  they  Joined  remaining  officials  of  war- 
time govemmmt  from  London.  The  "Koslce 
Agreement"  was  announced,  which  in  prin- 
ciple contained  the  "Eight  Points"  on  which 
agreement  had  been  reached  with  the  Com- 
munists by  President  Benes  during  this  pre- 
vious visit  to  the  USSR  in  1943. 

The  "Koslce  Program"  was  in  theory  i^ree- 
able  to  all  political  parties— aU.  that  is.  that 
were  allowed  to  exist.  In  addition  to  being  a 
sort  of  a  "Provisional  Constltuton",  it  pro- 
vided for  the  reestabllshment  of  Caecboslo- 
vakla  within  the  pre-Monlch  boundailes. 
with  the  exception   of  Carpatho-Ruthenla 
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(XTknUnc)  which  wms  Incorporated  "by  a 
plebtodte"  into  the  USSR,  wtpeuing  all  Oer- 
man  and  many  Hungarian  elemanU.  the  con- 
flnnlng  of  the  eetablUhment  of  "People's 
Dwnocracy",  and  the  banning  of  the  former 
rightist  partlee  Incladlng  the  Agrarian,  the 
National  Democratic  and  Slovak  People's 
Party. 

After  the  general  election  of  1946.  the  C3om- 
munlBt  Party  of  Caechoalovakla  more  than 
tripled  Its  pre-war  strength.  They  succeeded 
In  securing  the  following  ministers:  Interior. 
Agriculture,  Education,  Information;  they 
had  two  vice-Premiers,  one  representing  the 
Caech  and  the  other  the  Slovak  Communist 
Partlee;  and  a  "non-party"  Minister  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  and  an  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

In  addition,  of  the  three  Soclal-Domocrats 
who  were  members  of  the  Cabinet,  two  were 
definitely  pro-C!ommunlst.  the  Prime-Min- 
ister Prierllnger  and  I^usman,  the  Minister 
of  Industry.  With  the  above  members  of  the 
government  In  power  It  was  to  be  sure  that 
Communist  policies  In  Czechoslovakia  would 
be  established. 

Labor  Unions,  which  under  the  first  Be- 
publlc  were  organized  and  supported  by  the 
various  political  parties  were  consolidated 
Into  the  Revolutionary  Trade  Union  Move- 
ment (BOH) .  The  leading  organ  of  the  Trade 
Unions  was  the  Central  OouncU  of  Trade 
Unions  (URO) .  under  the  leadership  of  Com- 
munist Antonln  Zapotocky. 

"People's  Courts"  were  another  InstltuUon 
founded  by  presidential  decree.  These  courts 
were  orlglnaUy  established  as  temporary  or- 
gans of  the  government  to  prevent  violence 
after  the  war.  These  courts  were  used  In  prac- 
tice by  the  Communist  Party  to  dispense 
Justice"  to  those  persons  whose  presence  was 
xmwelcome  to  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  thought 

Since  the  formaUon  of  the  NaOonal  Front 
Oovemment  In  Czechoslovakia,  the  Ministry 
of  Interior,  under  the  leadership  of  Commu- 
nist Minister  Vaclav  Noeek  had  estobllshed 
^thln  the  State  Security  Police  a  hard  cadre 
of  Communist  police  officials.  It  was  essential 
to  the  CommunUt  cause  to  neutralise  the 
older,  democrauc  members  of  the  police  and 
to  remove  all  those  In  leading  positions.  This 
was  necessary  for  the  Communist  Party  pol- 
icy.   I.e.    the    planned    seizure    of    poUUcal 
power.  In  the  event  armed  force  was  needed 
■nie  policy  of   this  wholesale   dismissal   of 
the  leading  pre-war  police  offlclaU  came  to 
the  attenUon  of  the  members  of  Parliament 
On   14  February   1948.  the  editor  of  the 
OOTmiunlst    paper    "Rude    Pravo"    wrote- 
There    are    political    parties    which    have 
formed  In  the  government  a  coalition  against 
the  'leading  party'.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
scale  now  faUs  the  tremendous  weight  of  the 
K     *^  Tr«<le    Union    movement.    BeacUon 
has  been  warned  on  Innumerable  occasions 
.*  Jif?  w°^  entering  upon  a  period  In  which 
it  wUl  be  shown  that  the  patience  of  the 
workers  Is  not  Inexhaustable." 

The  Communist  Party  and  Ite  front  and 
Infiltrated  organisations  began  dlstrlbutimt 
arms  to  the  reliable  members,  the  "Shock 
Troops"  and  the  "WorkMs".  Factory  Guards, 
Hence  the  CPCz  was  taking  no  chance  on 
the  outcome  of  the  planned  parliamentary 
(non-vlolent)  Ukeover  of  the  stete  and  Its 
government. 

The  non-Communist  members  of  the 
Cabinet  drew  up  and  sent  to  the  Bflnlster 
of  Interior  V.  Nosek,  a  referendum  demand- 
ing that  the  Commander  of  the  State  Beou- 
rlty  PoUce  In  Prague  re-Instate  the  eight 
non-Communist  police  chiefs  who  had  been 
replaced  by  Communists.  This  referendum 
was  Ignored  by  MlnUter  Nosek.  The  non- 
Communist  Deputies.  feeUng  that  their  posi- 
tions in  the  Cabinet,  in  view  of  Noaek's 
complete  refusal  to  deal  with  or  take  orders 
from  them,  was  untenable. 

On  30  February  1948,  the  crlaU  came  to  a 
head  when  twelve  non-Communist  members 
of  the  Cabinet  turned  In  their  resignations 
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en  masse  to  President  Benee.  When  these 
Ministers  resigned.  It  left  open  to  the  Party 
the  ability  to  denounce  this  action  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  "Koeice  Agrewnent"  which  had 
provided  for  a  national  unity  government. 

Lenin  laid  down  the  fundamental  rules 
of  a  revolution  which  was,  once  It  starte, 
never  lose  the  momentum  and  the  offensive! 
The  provoked  resignation  of  the  antl-Com- 
munist  leaders  left  Gottwald  in  a  position  to 
refuse  to  let  them  return  on  the  ground 
that  their  resignation  violated  the  agree- 
ment for  a  national -democratic  coalition. 
Soon  new  leaders  were  found  In  each  party 
who  would  accept  office  in  the  new  Cabinet. 
The  Communist  majority  was  secxire.  In 
February.  1948.  Oottwald  aimoxmced  that 
the  Benee  government  had  agreed  to  the  new 
Cabinet.  Thus,  the  CalHnet  now  legal,  the 
crisis  was  over  and  socialist  revolution  baaed 
on  "scientific  Marxism"  was  successful. 

The  Czechoslovak  National  Committees 
that  were  formed  before  1945  were  not  mere 
accident  or  the  result  of  new  ideas,  but  had 
their  theoretical  foundations  in  the  CPSU 
Comintern  strategy  and  tactics.  The  follow- 
ing quotations  from  Lenin  and  Stalin  docu- 
ment this: 

"The  highly  remarkable  feature  of  our  rev- 
olution u  that  It  has  established  a  dvAl 
power.  In  what  does  this  dual  power  con- 
sut?  In  the  fact  that  side  by  side  with  the 
Provisional  Government,  the  government  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  there  has  developed  another 
government ...  the  Soviets  of  Workera'  and 
Soldiers'  Deputies." 

"The  hUtorlc  preparation  of  a  revolution 
brings  about  in  the  pre-revolutlonary  period 
a  situation  in  which  the  class  which  Is  called 
to  realize  the  new  social  system,  although  not 
yet  master  of  the  country,  has  actually  con- 
centrated in  its  hands  a  significant  share 
of  the  stete  power,  while  the  official  appa- 
rattis  of  the  government  Is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  old  lords.  That  is  the  initial  dual 
potoer." 

The    Csechoelovak    National    Committees 
owe  their  origin  to  the  directives  given  to 
the  CPCz  by  the  CPSU  in  1941.  As  a  tesiUt 
of  Nazi  Germany's  Invasion  of  the  USSR,  the 
role     of     Communlste     In     Czechoslovakia 
changed  from  one  of  political  opportunism 
to  one  of  cooperative  action  against  the  Ger- 
mans.   Therefore,    In   September,    1941,   the 
Central  Committee  of  the  CPCz  upon  in- 
struction from  the  Central   Committee   of 
the  CPSU,  issued  the  following  resolution: 
"The  Central  Committee  of  the  CPCz  and 
the  Central  Leadership  of  the  National  Re- 
sistance Movement  have  decided  to  form  a 
Joint  Central  National  Committee  of  Czecho- 
slovakia as  the  central  political  organ  of  the 
national  war  against  Hitler,  and  to  caU  upon 
all  citizens  Immediately  to  form  Unified  Na- 
tional Revolutionary  Committees  In  all  sec- 
tors of  the  struggle."  The  leadership  of  the 
CPCz,  both  at  home  and  In  exile,  saw  from 
the  beginning  In  the  National  CommiUees 
not  only  organs  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, but  also  the  future  organs  of  stete  power 
and  stete  administration;  and  systematically 
propagated  this  conception  In  all  discussions. 
In   May,    1944,    Oottwald,    leader   of    the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  exiles  in  the  USSR, 
announced  from  Moscow  that  "The  National' 
Committees  as  organs  of  people's  power  and 
pubUc  administration  vHll  be  transformed 
after  the  Uberation  from  organs  of  the  flgtit 
•gainat  the  occupant*  into  organs  of  a  dem- 
ocratic public  administration." 

As  a  result  of  the  Slovak  uprising,  which 
began  late  in  August  1944,  and  the  advance 
of  the  USSR  Army  into  CBechoslorakU.  It 
became  necessary  to  determine  a  legal  baaia 
by  which  the  constitution  and  activltiaa  of 
the  National  Committees  wotild  ba  ragulatad. 
As  a  result  of  dlscuaaloos  relating  to  suoh 
legislation,  the  President  iasued  a  Oonatitu- 
tional  Decree  on  December  4.  1944.  Thia 
decree  regulated  the  exeidae  of  the  power  of 
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National  Committees  during  the  tranHtorv 
period,  which  began  on  the  day  on  which 
any  part  of  the  Republic  was  l»>erated  from 
enemy  occupation  and  waa  to  end  on  a  day 
to  be  determined  by  the  duly  elected  National 
Assembly.  The  CPCz,  through  ite  under- 
ground  organizations,  went  ahead  with  their 
formation.  They  utUlzed  proclamations,  pub- 
lished by  their  underground  organizations 
supposedly  bearing  the  signature  of  the 
very  leaders  who  opposed  their  esteblish- 
ment.  There  Is  another  aspect  that  U  Im- 
porunt  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
CPCz  used  fraudulent  meana  t  >  esteblish  the 
National  Committees. 

During  this  period  until  the  liberation  was 
accomplished,  the  Communists  concentrated 
all  their  efforte  on  estebllshlng  control  in  the 
National  Committees  through  infiltration  of 
party  fractions,  rather  than  In  the  fight 
against  the  Nazi  occupiers.  Therefore,  the 
CPCz  was  the  first  group  to  esteblish  Na- 
tional Committees  and  were  fairly  well  able 
to  control  their  political  composition.  This 
control,  plus  their  high  degree  of  organisa- 
tion and  quality  of  guidance,  secured  for 
them  the  power  contelned  In  the  committees. 
As  the  result  of  the  USSR  Army  liberation 
of  Slovakia,  President  Benes  and  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  In  Exile  In  London  were 
"Invited"  to  go  to  Moscow  to  form  the  new 
National  Front  Government  that  would  be 
put  into  effect  in  the  newly  liberated  areas. 
An  examination  of  the  "Program"  that  was 
agreed  upon  in  Moscow  in  March,  1945,  the 
eight  Polnte  of  the  conditions  for  Commu- 
nist cooperation  agreed  upon  in  Moscow  in 
1943,  show  that  in  principle  they  were 
Identical. 

In  summary,  the  various  means  utilized  by 
the  CPCz  to  arrive  at  Ite  position  of  power 
is  quite  Impressive.  The  Communlste  took 
advantage  of  the  liberation  by  the  USSB 
army  and  the  USSB  military  dominance.  In 
1945,  to  gain  control  of  the  National  Com- 
mittees, the  Government  and  to  weaken  the 
opposition.  They  also  were  suooeesful  In 
putting  their  various  social -economic  and 
cultural  programs  into  effect  In  order  to 
gain  potential  members  and  votes. 

The  night  of  February  20,  1948,  Prime 
Minister  K.  Gottwald  put  aU  the  Party  forces 
Into  action:  police,  mob.  Action  Committees, 
works  councils,  peaaante'  committees  and 
Factory  Guards.  The  police  occupied  the  ra- 
dio stetlon,  poet  office,  and  other  Importent 
government  and  public  buUdlngs.  The  Action 
Committees  were  summoned  to  meet  and  to 
eetebllsh  themselves  In  every  organized  body 
In  the  nation.  Finally,  the  Bed  MUltla  drew 
arms  from  secret  ctKshee  and  massed  In  the 
suburbs.  The  Action  Committees  headed  by 
Communist  Party  fractions  began  purging 
the  ranks  of  civil  and  public  servante,  busi- 
nessmen, acientlste  and  others.  They  also  pre- 
vented four  of  the  non-Communist  Ministers 
from  entering  their  offices.  By  these  tactics, 
the  central  governmental  authority  was  ac- 
tually teken  over  by  the  Central  Action 
Committee. 

The  K^e  played  by  the  National  Commit- 
tees in  the  seizure  of  power  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Czechoslovakia  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Ehirlng  the  period  from  1941, 
when  they  were  first  Introduced  by  the 
Communlste,  untu  the  setting  up  of  the  first 
Government  at  Koslce  (Slovakia)  in  1945, 
the  National  Cwnmlttees  were  busy  orga- 
nizing and  planning  to  effect  a  dual  power 
situation  on  poet-war  Czechoslovakia.  They 
were  active  after  the  liberation  In  gaining 
control  of  the  governmental  administration 
on  local  and  district  and  regional  level.  As  a 
result  of  the  CPCz  strength  in  1943,  they 
were  aMe  to  get  eight  cabinet  poste :  Interior 
(control  of  the  police).  Agrlcultxire.  Educa- 
tion. Information,  Social  Welfare.  Under- 
eecretarlat  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  two  vlce- 
premlerahips.  Through  theae  Ministers,  they 
had  control  of  propaganda,  army,  agrarian 
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reform,  and  the  reeetUement  of  the  Sudeten 
lands.  This  was  very  importent  In  enabling 
them  to  have  the  strength  they  needed  to  win 
the  1946  elections.  In  short,  the  National 
Committees  were  the  primary  weapon  In  the 
class  struggle  to  achieve  the  necessary  dual 
power  situation  described  by  Lenin,  Stalin 
and  others. 

;/.  The  Communitt  Party  of  Chile  (OPCh) 

Communist  designs  of  Latin  Anterlca  are 
as  old  as  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  and  Ite  subordinate  executive- 
administrative  front — the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Bepublics.  Communist  party  mem- 
bers were  already  at  work  In  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba  axkd  Mexico  In  1919,  by 
setting  up  Communist  Party  cells,  agltetlon 
and  propaganda  centers,  party  schools  and 
fronte.  It  was  a  programmed  and  methodical 
strategic  as  well  as  a  tactical  short  and  long 
range  plan  contemplating  and  discarding 
eventual  setbacks  and  failures,  but  having 
an  ultimate  goal  or  seizure  of  political  power 
and  transformation  of  the  existing  socio- 
economic class  Btetus  to  a  "new"  classless 
one.  It  expected  that  the  "usefiil  fools" 
among  politicians,  dlplomate.  Intellectuals, 
profeaalonals  and  "national  Oapltallste" 
would  assist  the  Communists.  Latin  America 
in  Itself  was  Important  not  only  because  of 
ite  peoples  and  resources,  but  much  more, 
because  It  was  the  back  door  to  the  United 
States.  Domination  of  Latin  America  by 
CPSU  through  the  controlled  World  Com- 
munist Movement  and  ite  subordinate  sub- 
systems would  serve  to  encircle  the  United 
States  and  make  It  vulnerable  to  Mandst- 
Lenlnlat  assaulte.  As  early  as  1936  and  1938 
In  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Communist  International  CPSU  delegates 
were  emphasizing  that  Latin  America  must 
become  the  moet  importent  strategic  out- 
post ot  world  communism. 

Their  first  attempte  to  gain  power  failed 
in  Brazil  (1936),  ChiU  (1981),  Colombia 
(1928),  Cuba  (1983)  and  EI  Salvador  (1933). 
They  employ  dual  sete  of  tactics,  one  for 
"political  struggle"  (parliamentary  tad 
extra-parliamentary)  I.e.  aggressive  seman- 
tic suhvenlon  and  deceit,  and  the  other  for 
"armed  struggle"  (partisan-guerrilla  war- 
fare). In  Latin  America  the  CPSU  and  its  sub- 
ordln«te  "fraternal"  parties,  operating  under 
their  true  or  assumed  names,  utilize  the 
USSR  and  Ita  Satellite  govemmente'  diplo- 
matic, trade,  commercial,  cultural  and  other 
channels  in  addition  to  a  host  of  multiple 
world-wide,  regional,  national  and  local  front 
and  infiltrated  mass  organizations  such  as 
the  "official"  TABS  Agency;  "Novoetl  Press 
Agency"  of  the  AGITPROP  controlled  USSR 
Writers  Union,  Moscow;  MEZHKNIOA  Gov- 
ernment Publishing  House  controlled  by^  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU;  TOBO- 
PREDBTVO,  USSR  Trade  Missions,  and  their 
technicians,  experte.  advisers,  "oorrespond- 
ents".  artiste,  dancers  and  other  "friends" 
of  the  Latin  American  people. 

The  other  set  of  tactics  of  "armed  strug- 
gle" (urban  and  rural  and  terror  warfare) 
has  Ite  main  base  in  Cuba  and  operates 
throughout  Laitln  and  North  America.  At 
present  both  long  and  short-range  sete  of 
tactics  and  combinations  thereof  are  also 
directly  and  Indlreotiy  controlled  by  the 
CPSU  and  ite  a)  World  Socialist  System — 
the  Commonwealth  of  Socialist  countries; 
b)  the  World  Mandst-Leninlst/Communlst 
Movement;  and  c)  the  World  National  Liber- 
ation Movement  which  are  mafcing  headway 
not  only  in  Latin  America  but  throughout 
the  world  by  paving  the  path  for  Communist 
political  seizure  of  power  in  raq;>eetlTe 
countries. 

The  Oommunlst  Party  of  ChUe  (CPCh). 
next  to  the  Oommtmlst  Party  of  Cuba 
(CPCu)  is  the  oldest  and  ideologicaUy  most 
matiire,  bast  organised,  and  most  Influential 
party  In  Latin  America.  Ite  secretary  general, 
U>iUs    Oorvalan.    conceded    already    In    the 
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nlneteen-flftles  that  other  Latin  Anfi^rymn 
countries  may  choose  the  p«Ui  ot  "armed 
revolutionary  struggle",  but  has  not  left  it 
open  to  doubt  that  as  regards  Chile,  the 
Chilean  communlste  stand  for  the  "peaioaful 
road  to  Socialism"  by  meana  of  People's 
(Popular)  Fronte'  ultimate  victory  at  the 
polls. 

Socialist  activities  promulgating  dynamic 
social  changes  began  in  1912  when  the 
Chilean  Socialist  Workers'  Party  was  founded 
by  Emilio  Rebacarren.  In  1930,  ChUe  inaug- 
urated Arturo  Alessandrl  as  the  first  "Peo- 
ple's" president.  The  powerfxU  Labor  Federa- 
tion of  Chile  Joined  the  PROFINTERN  (Red 
International  of  Trade  Unions)  in  1921.  In 
1922,  the  Socialist  Workers'  Party  changed 
Ite  name  to  the  Communist  Party  of  Chile 
In  compliance  with  the  "Twenty-one  Condi- 
tions of  Admission  to  the  COMINTERN 
which  the  new  party  joined  at  the  same 
time.  One  of  the  leading  cadres  of  that 
period  was  Clotarlo  Bleet,  a  leading  Marxlst- 
I>nlnlst  theoretician,  who  lately  defected 
from  the  CPCh  and  joined  the  lYotskyite 
Communist  faction  which  advocates  revolu- 
tionary violence  and  terror.  Blest,  however, 
left  behind  some  of  his  former  dlsclpiee, 
among  them  Louis  Corvalan.  present  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  CPCh,  who  for  more 
than  thirty  years  maintained  a  role  of  the 
party  theoretician  and  leadirig  cadre  of  the 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  movement  in  Chile  and  in 
Latin  America  In  general. 

Communist  attempts  to  become  a  leading 
force  In  the  Chilean  military  re  volte  of  1931 
and  1933  met  failure.  It  was  very  difficult 
for  them,  teking  into  consideration  the 
peculiar  geographic  Isolation  and  the  tradi- 
tional enmity  of  neighboring  Argentina, 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  to  have  external  support. 
The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(CPSU)  could  not  render  direct  asslstence 
due  to  extreme  shortages  of  shipping  facili- 
ties operated  by  the  USSB  Itself  and  severe 
air  travel  llmltetlons  until  larger  planes 
were  introduced  In  the  following  decades. 
In  Auraucan,  the  native  Indian  language  ot 
Chile,  Chile  meana  "the  end  of  the  world". 

Chile's  constitutional  laws  like  those  of 
Czechoslovakia  (1918)  provided  an  extreme 
form  of  proportional  congressional  repre- 
sentation within  the  existing  p>arllamentary 
governmental  framework  eetebllshed  by  the 
Constitution  of  1925.  The  result  of  this  con- 
stitutional democratism  In  both  countries 
has  been  one  of  the  most  steble  multi-party 
parliamentary  systems  in  Latin  America, 
running  from  the  extreme  right  to  the  ex- 
treme left.  From  Conservatives  through 
Liberals  to  Radicals  In  the  Center  and  on  the 
left  to  Christlan-Democrate  to  groupings  of 
Socialists,  and  quarreling  Communist  fac- 
tions. Close  similarity,  both  in  Chile  and 
Argentina,  to  the  political  party  "rainbow" 
of  France,  Italy  and  Germany  is  no  accident; 
all  theae  countries  are  deeply  influ- 
enced by  their  Eurt^>ean  politico-ideological 
fountalnheads. 

After  several  serious  setbacks  during  the 
proceeding  periods  of  time  the  CPCh  changed 
In  1936,  Ite  basic  tectics  of  force  and  violence 
to  long-range  united  front  parliamentary 
tectics  promulgated  by  the  Seventh  Con- 
gress of  the  Comintern,  held  In  Moscow  the 
same  year.  The  restilt  of  this  dramatic  change 
from  "via  violente"  to  "via  paclflca"  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  Chilean 
Popular  Front  In  1936.  the  first  one  in 
Latin  America.  The  CPCh  joined  forces  with 
the  Chilean  Radical  Party  and  won  the 
following  elections. 

At  that  time  the  Communlsta  contected 
regular  political  parties  offering  them  a  solid 
bloc  of  votes  in  exchanfs  for  rerlaed  poli- 
cies, reforms  and  influential  positions  wltbln 
the  governmental  and  public  service  hier- 
archy. Popular  Front  tactics  were  successful 
from  1938  until  1945  during  the  administra- 
tions   of    preaidente    Pedro    Aguirre-Oerda, 
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Jwonlmo  MMkdeB,  Juan  Antonio  Bloa,  and 
Oabrlel  Gonzalea-Vldela  who  Anally  shook 
off  the  Communlste. 

Non-violent  tactica  of  aeizure  of  political 
power  were  Introduced  by  the  CPSU  when 
the  party  reallaed  that  the  parliamentary 
way  of  capture  of  government  power  will 
eventually  lead  toward  revolutionary  class 
victory. 

Lazaro  Cardenas,  a  Stalin  Peace  Prize  re- 
cipient and  president  of  Mexico  at  the  time, 
played  an  Important  rede  in  the  promotion 
of  the  umted  Front  principles  and  tech- 
niques. He  engineered  the  "Pact  of  Mexico" 
(1938-1989)  while  dictetor  F.  Batista  col- 
laborated with  the  Communlste  in  the 
United  Front  in  Cuba  until  1944. 

During  the  same  time  Chile  had  become 
a  center  and  safehaven  for  LJL  exiled  Com- 
munlste and  other  Marzlste,  the  most  im- 
portant of  whom  was  Budocio  Ravines,  Peru- 
vian, who  later  defected  from  Marxist-Len- 
inist camp  to  become  one  of  the  moet  out- 
spoken counter-Communiste. 

Since  1929,  however,  Chile  was  also  trou- 
bled by  a  number  of  splinter  parties,  none 
of  which  was  strong  enough  to  win  the 
presidential  election  by  Itself.  By  1934,  ChUe 
even  had  a  Nazi  p«u-ty  organized  by  a  num- 
ber of  fanatic  German  immlgrante  and  their 
descendante. 

Within  this  heterogeneous  poUtloal  0(»- 
glomeration  of  poUtical  trends  the  CPCh 
gained  respectebUlty  and  accepteblUty  in 
the  Chilean  political  community.  CPCh 
ideological  and  organizational  links  with  the 
World  Communist  Movement  (headed  by  the 
CPSU)  were  deliberately  obscured  from  the 
public.  It  was,  however,  Corvalan  and  his 
comrades  who  made  frequent  trips  to  Mos- 
cow to  "exchange  experiences"  with  the 
CPSU  and  other  "fraternal  partlee",  and  to 
replenish  party  resources. 

Soclallste  and  Communlste  controlled  sep- 
ante  and  rival  national  labor  organizations 
when.  In  1968,  President  Ibanez  moved  to 
the  right,  thereby  endangering  labor's  gains. 
They  sponsored  the  formation  of  a  unified 
labor  organization,  the  Chilean  Workers' 
Central  (CUTCh),  modeled  on  the  CP  frac- 
tion controUed  Bevolutionary  Trade  Union 
Movement  (ROH)  organized  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia during  and  after  World  War  n  (which 
in  1948  was  the  "leading  revolutionary  force" 
in  the  seiztire  of  power  in  Prague.  ROH  was 
a  full  member  of  the  CP  fraction  controUed 
Czechoslovak  National  Front  (Narodnl 
Fronte)  consisting  of  Communlste.  Soclal- 
iste.  Soclal-Democrata,  Christian  Popullste 
and  Free  Democrate  in  Slovakia.  Both  the 
CUTCh  and  the  ROH  are  members  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Union,  successor 
to  the  PROFINTERN,  which  in  txim  Is  also 
fraction  controlled  by  the  CPSU  through  the 
Central  Council  of  USSR  Trade  Unions,  the 
"most  equal"  member  of  the  WFl'U. 

Student,  faculty  and  other  non-party 
organisations  and  Institutions  were  also  pene- 
trated and  manipulated  by  corresponding 
party  fractions.  In  1956  the  People's  Front 
changed  Ite  name  to  the  Popular  Action  Front 
(FRAP). 

Back  In  1989,  the  CPCh  supported  the 
at>ortive  "MblotoT-Bibbentrop  Pacf  after 
the  Munich  Pact  sell-out  of  Cze^oalovokla 
under  the  slogan  "Chile  tuera  de  la  guerra 
ImperlaUsta"  or  "Chile  apart  from  the  impe- 
rialist war."  This  cooperation,  however,  lasted 
only  until  June,  1941,  when  German  forces 
attacked  the  USSR,  but  In  the  meantime  the 
CPCh  went  along  not  only  with  the  Invaalon 
of  Ckeehoslofakla.  but  alao  of  Finland.  TUgo- 
slSTla,  Oreeoe.  BtOgorla,  Romania.  Hungary, 
the  partition  of  Poland,  and  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  Latvia,  Bstonia  and  Lithuania  Into 
the  USSB. 

The  Ohlleaa  Communlate  adopted  a  very 
belligerent  attitude  after  the  Invosloo  of  the 
USSR  by  the  Oermana  In  1941.  They  "fulfilled 
their   obUgstiona"   to   the   organisation   of 
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Amertoui  states  against  the  AxIb  Powers,  not 
so  muob  in  sympathy  with  the  Allies,  but 
rather  because  the  OPSU/USSR — ^~the  work- 
ers' fatherland" — was  engaged  in  revolution- 
ary "armed  class  war"  with  the  "Naal  Impe- 
rlallsts"',  1^.  a  war  between  two  mutually 
antagonistic  world  class  systems.  Capitalism 
and  the  imrd  Reich.  Kl  Sl^o.  a  ChUean  Com- 
miinlst  newspiHPW.  M»d  some  other  "leftist" 
papers  were  fully  engaged  In  pro-Soviet  and 
pro-C!onimunlst  propaganda  activities,  called 
"captation",  meaning  recruiting  of  new  mem- 
bers without  bragging  about  results. 

The  break  with  President  Oooaales-Vldela, 
lata>  on,  which  forced  the  Chilean  Com- 
munists out  of  the  Popular  Front  was  a  lesson 
easily  mastered  by  Comrade  Corralan.  Again, 
as  on  previous  occasions,  OotnmunlstB  dis- 
played clearly  a  desire  to  share  government 
power  with  their  partners,  a  move  which 
caused  a  serious  split  within  the  Front.  An- 
other setback  for  the  CPCh  took  place  a  few 
years  later  when  the  son  of  a  Chilean  diplo- 
matic representative  In  the  USSR  married 
a  RuBsUn  girl  and  tried  to  leave  the  USSR 
with  her.  The  USSR  Oovemment.  then 
ixnder  J.  Stalin,  denied  the  bride  a  permit  to 
leave  the  country,  and  even  tried  to  annul 
the  marriage.  A  bitter  diplomatic  controversy 
ensued  which  aroused  public  opinion  in  Chile 
causing  stnoned  relations  between  the  two 
states.  As  a  result  of  this  diplomatic  "faux 
pas"  the  CPCh  lost  most  of  the  ground  It 
gained  through  cautious  policy  of  Ingratiat- 
ing Itself  without  alarming  the  Chilean 
people. 

WhUe  the  CPCh  was  on  the  defensive,  the 
old  Socialist  Party  was  proflUng  from  this 
shortcoming.  This  Socialist  Party  was  origi- 
nally staffed  by  Socialist  Ideologues  from 
Western  Europe  who  had  settled  In  Chile, 
bringing  with  them  concepts  and  methods  of 
the  French,  Oerman.  Italian  and  Spanish  So- 
cialists of  the  nineteenth  century.  However, 
tmder  a  new  and  young  leadership  the 
Socialists  drifted  away  from  the  Communists. 
They  advocated  seizure  of  political  power  by 
any  means,  including  violence,  while  openly 
advocating  total  socialization  of  the  society. 
Their  leadership  was  In  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessional revolutionaries,  young  intellectuals, 
writers,  and  a  number  of  prominent  leftist 
labor  leaders.  They  were  experimenting  by 
"mixing"  socialism  with  nationalism,  a  tactic 
which  was  clashing  with  the  CPCh's  adher- 
ence to  the  principles  of  "prcdetarlan  Inter- 
nationalism" practiced  by  the  CPSU  and  Its 
disciplined  world-wide  World  Communist 
Movement.  Among  these  new  Socialist  leaders 
was  also  Dr.  Salvador  Allende-Ooesen  (pres- 
ent president  of  Chile),  a  physician,  who 
climbed  the  leadership  ladder  through  his 
personal  and  service  contacts.  Intelligence, 
and  Independent  wealth  with  which  he  sup- 
ported "Ultimas  Notldas'',  besides  the  Com- 
munist "El  Slglo".  The  editor  of  the  "Ultimas 
Notlclas"  was  Jose  Toha-Oonzales,  who  later 
became  one  of  Dr.  Allende's  most  trusted 
lieutenants. 

Chilean  Socialists  were  able  to  Infiltrate 
the  middle  classes  and  Intellectual  circles 
more  easily  than  the  Communists.  Many  peo- 
ple longing  for  meaningful  social  and  eco- 
nomic reforms  believed  that  the  Socialists 
were  not  as  "radical"  and  "dangerous"  as 
the  Communists,  Nazi  and  Fascist  persecu- 
tion In  Europe,  as  well  as  the  immigration 
following  World  War  n  provided  the  So- 
cialists with  a  number  of  new  Marxist 
theoreticians  from  Europe  and  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Chileans  did  not  realize  the  Importance 
of  this  important  Influx  of  new  Immigrants, 
especially  after  1948,  when  the  Conununist 
Party  of  Czechoslovakia  seized  political  power 
de-jure,  when  Socialists  and  Communists 
began  to  move  along  mutually  agreed  upon 
paraUel  policy  lines.  This  important  event 
was  a  serious  set  back  to  the  Christian- 
Democratic  Party,  as  It  heralded  the  appear- 
ance of  another  "leftist"  group  without  hav- 
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Ing  an  open  Communist  or  Socialist  label. 
This  new  situation  called  for  tactical  penetra- 
tion by  Communist  factions  into  tbe  ranlcs 
of  the  Christian -Democrats  for  a  "planned 
future  classless  society." 

Dr.  Allende  ran  for  President  of  Chile  on 
three  different  occasions  and  lost  all  three 
bids  for  power,  but  instead,  he  succeeded  in 
being  elected  a  senator.  Later  supported  by 
the  CPCh  and  other  Communist  faction 
controlled  leflst  parliamentary  groupings  he 
became  President  of  the  Chilean  Senate.  As 
such.  Dr.  Allende  was  Important  enough  to 
have  personal  contacts  with  CP8U-USSR. 
CPChlna-PRP,  and  CPCuba-R.C.  and  other 
"fraternal  parties"  and  governments  with 
the  World  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Communist  and 
Workers"  Movement. 

In  the  election  of  1964.  Eduardo  Frel,  as 
the  candidate  of  the  Christian-Democratic 
Party,  also  supported  by  Conservative  and 
Liberal  parties,  received  over  56%  of  the 
vote,  while  Dr.  Allende,  backed  by  the  So- 
cialists and  Communists,  polled  only  38.7% 
of  the  total  vote.  Despite  this  faUure,  Dr. 
Allende,  however,  retained  his  position  as 
president  of  the  Senate.  Penetration  of  the 
Christian-Democratic  Party  by  Communist 
factions,  resembling  the  Infiltration  of  the 
Peoples  Party  (Popullst-CathoUc)  In 
Czechoslovakia,  was  to  pay  political  divi- 
dend In  the  only  run.  By  1968  the  mora 
extreme  leftist  faction  of  the  Christian- 
Democratic  Party  separated  from  the  regular 
party  and  quit  Its  participation  In  the  gov- 
ernment. Its  leader  was  Jacques  Chonchol.  a 
Chilean,  who  was  responsible  for  the  original 
planning  of  the  land  reform  In  Cuba.  Chon- 
chol organized  the  MAPU,  or  the  Movement 
for  Popular  United  Action  In  Chile,  which 
among  other  "reforms",  promised  Immediate 
distribution  of  land  to  the  peasants,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  benefits. 

The  Communist  faction  controlled  Con- 
federation of  Chilean  Workers  (CTCh)  be- 
gan also  to  drift  away  from  the  Christian- 
Democrats.  A  concentrated  Conmiunlst  drive 
among  university  students  resulted  In  plant- 
ing Communist  factlozis  In  leadership  posi- 
tions within  these  organizations. 

While  this  was  In  progress,  other  groups, 
specializing  in  subversive  terrorist  activities 
were  organized  by  MIR,  or  "Movement  of  the 
Revolutionary  Left",  which  was  operating 
apart  from  the  normally  leftist  parties. 

The  Christian-Democratic  Party  at  this 
time  was  already  seriously  split.  President 
Frel  was  denounced  by  the  Socialists  and 
Communists  as  a  weakling  who  did  not  dare 
to  Implement  vitally  necessary  reforms. 
Radomlro  Tomlc.  former  Chilean  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  who  was  considered 
to  be  their  heir  apparent  to  Frel,  disassoci- 
ated himself  from  Frel  and  declared  himself 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  It  Is 
not  known  however,  why  he  did  not  go 
throtigh  with  thU  decision.  Instead,  Pablo 
Neruda,  a  known  Communist  poet,  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  CPCh, 
whUe  Dr.  Allende  got  the  nomination  of  the 
Socialist  Party. 

At  this  turn  of  events  the  "Frente  de  Vni- 
dad  Popular"  (United  Pc^ular  Front — F.U.P.) 
came  into  being.  Long-range  Communist  psj- 
llamentary  and  extra-parliamentary  tactics 
of  the  United  Front,  promulgated  by  the 
COMINTERN  In  193S  and  successfully  applied 
by  the  CPCz  In  1945,  became  the  1970  tool  of 
the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  de  factor  takeover  of  the 
government  In  Chile.  The  ftrtlowlng  parties 
and  groupings  are  at  present  p«u^clpants  in 
the  F.U.P.:  Socialist,  Communist,  Radical 
and  Social -Democratic  parties,  the  BIAPU, 
Independent  Popular  Action  (API)  and  sonv) 
other  small  splinter  groups. 

The  National  Party  nominated  form'ir 
President  Jorge  Allessandn  as  the  candidate 
for  president.  He  might  have  won  the  neces- 
sary pluraUty.  but  as  a  French  reporter  of 
"Paris  Match"  wrote,  many  moderates  and 
oona«'vaUvee  did  not  vote  because  they  were 
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sure  that  Dr.  Allende  would  have  been  de- 
feated again.  Campaign  managers  who  di- 
rected Alleesandrl  did  not  stress  effectively 
many  critical  issues  to  ln4>rees  the  voters 
about  the  poealbUlty  of  a  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
electoral  victory.  For  Instance,  one  may  quote 
the  case  of  Oleg  Kunakov,  a  staff  member  of 
the  Chilean-Soviet  Cultural  Institute  of  San- 
tiago, who  died  in  a  hospital  and  left  behind 
a  number  of  compromising  reports  dealing 
with  Soviet  espionage  activities  in  Chile 
which  remain  unexplolted.  These  documents 
contained  factual  information  concerning 
Socialist  and  Ccenmunlst  contacts  with  Hun- 
garian security  officials  who  were  assigned  to 
Chile  to  assist  in  organizing  workers'  and 
peasants  (peoples)  mUitias. 

Former  President  Frel  Is  referred  to  all  over 
Latin  America  as  the  "Chilean  Kerensky"  be- 
cause of  his  role  In  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  vic- 
tory. Rodomiro  Tomlc,  on  the  other  band.  Is 
called  the  "Orand  Elector"  since  many 
Chileans  contend  that  he  was  the  one  who 
made  such  victory  possible. 

Dr.  AUende  played  his  Marxist  role  "softly" 
until  the  official  confirmation  of  his  election 
as  President  of  Chile  in  1970.  Since  then 
he  is  rapidly  changing  his  "constitutional  at- 
titude". His  new  Cabinet  Is  overwhelmingly 
committed  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Marxism-Leninism.  The  key  man  in  his  Cabi- 
net is  Jose  Toba-Oonzales.  who  may  become 
Dr.  Allende's  successor  If  it  becomes  politi- 
cally mandatory  to  do  so  because  of  his  posi- 
tion within  the  Front  and  his  control  of 
Chile's  "restructured"  secxirlty  and  police 
forces,  as  was  the  case  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  present  Popular  Unity  government 
lacks  of  a  working  majority  In  Congress  for 
which  there  will  be  elections  in  1972,  for  It 
controls  only  90  out  of  200  seats  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Allende's  statement  to  the  "Excelsior" 
of  Mexico  City  that  he  "would  never  accept  a 
personal  identification  with  the  Communist 
Party,  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  Pc^ular 
Unity,  nobody,  Including  myself,  would  ac- 
cept the  hegemony  of  one  party"  sourwls  like 
statements  made  some  time  ago  by  Social- 
Democrats  under  the  leadership  of  Prime 
Minister  Dr.  Plerllnger  In  1946,  during  the 
formation  of  the  atUl  "governing"  National 
Front  In  Czechoslovakia. 

The  present  "constitutional"  phase  of  Dr. 
Allende's  "Chilean  Trail  to  Socialism"  follows 
well  proven  operation  patterns  originally  pro- 
moted and  still  being  carried  out  by  the 
CPCz — and  other  "fraternal  parties"  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Socialist  Countries  since 
1945,  when  the  National  Front  Oovemment 
based  on  the  "Koslce  Pact"  of  April,  1946, 
became  "constitutional"  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  short  and  long-range  tactics  of  this 
phase  called  for  "amnlty"  between  parties  of 
the  Front,  but  excluding,  or  rather  complete- 
ly eliminating  all  parties  right  of  center 
which  were  accused  of  collaborating  with  the 
capitalists-Imperialists. 

During  the  "liberation"  of  Czechoslovakia 
from  the  Oermans  by  the  "conventional," 
USSR  Forces  In  May  1946,  and  after  CP  "ap- 
paratchiks" and  their  Ideo-partlsans  orga- 
nized so-called  "Action  Committees"  and 
"Plant  Guards"  (workers'  and  peasants'  mili- 
tia) which  seized  printing  establishments, 
banks,  private  transportation,  land  and  other 
properties,  industrial  and  conunerclal  enter- 
prises. In  short  all  "capitalist  or  oppressor" 
owned  properties  which  were  "socialized". 
They  also  organized  "detention  camps"  and 
"people's  courts^'  (neighborhood  trihunaU) 
which  handled  all  cases  of  the  "enemies  of 
the  people."  These  CP  fraction  controlled 
"Action  Committees"  also  Imposed  strict 
Ideological  and  organizational  controls  over 
the  remaining  emasculated  political  parties 
and  their  parliamentary  representatives,  as 
well  as  over  all  non-party  organizations  and 
establishments.  Church,  educational  Institu- 
tions and  all  social,  economic  and  cultural 
iSe  In  Czechoslovakia.  During  thi»  initial 
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"consolidation  phase"  of  National  Front's 
activities  the  CPCz  leadership  maintained  a 
"low  profile"  In  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  commanding  slogan  of  the  CPCz, 
"With  the  Soviet  Unlom  Forever."  (i.e.  the 
CPSU) ,  took  hold  of  the  country  not  only  by 
the  Party,  but  also  by  the  USSR  government 
itself  through  introduction  of  numerous  in- 
terlocking (CPSU  fraction  controlled)  USSR 
trade,  commerce,  cultural,  and  other  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Czechoslovak-Soviet 
Friendship  Association,  (an  Instnmient  of 
cultural  and  educational  Russlfication )  — 
the  USSR  publishing  monopoly  MEZH- 
KNIOA,  Soviet  Film,  TV,  NOVOSTI  PRESS, 
TASS  and  other  communications  media,  bal- 
let, folklore  and  dance,  symphony,  maga- 
zines and  press. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  "fra- 
ternal" exchanges,  Czechoslovakia  was  and  is 
still  subject  to  additional  penetration  and 
control  exercised  by  the  CPSU/USSR  con- 
trolled subsystems  consisting  of  World,  Re- 
gional, National  and  Local  front  CH^anlza- 
tlons  such  as  WPTU  (World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions),  WIDF  (Women  International 
Democratic  Federation),  lUS  (International 
Union  of  Students),  WPC  (World  Peace 
Council)  and  other  party  auxiliaries. 

Many  of  these  OPSU/OPOz  activities  which 
began  their  activities  before  and  during  the 
May  1946,  events  in  Czechoslovakia  gave  the 
Impetus  to  the  first  phase  of  Its  National 
Front  Oovemment,  with  slight  variations 
in  Poland,  Hungary,  Romania,  and  Bulgaria, 
are  now  being  carefully  and  slowly  Intro- 
duced by  the  CPSU/CPCh  through  the  Latin 
American  trail  to  Socialism  (In  Prague) 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Allende  and  his 
Marxist  (Leninist)  Ideo-partlsans — the  Dr. 
Fierlingers,  General  Svobodas,  and  others — 
of  Chile. 

Following  the  events  In  Czechoslovakia  one 
question  remains  unanswered — When  will 
Chile  enter  the  final  stage  of  Commvmlst 
consolidation  and  will  proclaim  Itself  as  a 
Socialist  Republic  governed  by  the  Pcq;>ular 
Unity  Alliance  as  It  is  still  the  case  of  the 
former. 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAUroRma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  in- 
flation continuing  relentlessly  to  strip 
away  the  value  of  the  dollars  our  citizens 
earn,  own,  and  save,  the  need  for  giving 
them  the  right  to  protect  themselves 
against  this  legalized  robbery  through 
the  ownership  of  monetary  gold  becomes 
more  and  more  obvious.  The  interna- 
tional monetary  crisis  In  May  showed  the 
startling  weakness  of  the  dollar  relative 
to  foreign  currencies  such  slb  the  Oerman 
mark  and  the  Swiss  franc. 

The  corrective  measures  proposed  by 
famed  economist  Henry  Hazlitt  in  a  re- 
cent article  deserve  most  careful  study 
by  Congress,  particularly  his  recommen- 
dation that  what  he  calls  the  outrageous 
prohibition  on  owning,  buyinc.  selling, 
ormaking  valid  contracts  in  gold  in  the 
United  States  be  removed.  Congressman 
Crank  of  Illinois  and  I  have  introduced 
legislation  for  this  purpose  which  is  gain- 
ing increasing  support,  and  deserves  a 
prompt  and  thorough  hearing  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  Hazlitt 's  article  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DOLLASS    AT    A    DlSOOXrKT 

(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

The  American  dollar  has  been  toppled  from 
Its  throne,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  system  has  become 
obvious,  and  the  world  now  faces  a  period  of 
currency  disorder.  The  problem  confronting 
the  world's  governments  Is  how  to  mitigate 
the  gravity  of  this  disorder  and  how  to  mini- 
mize Its  duration. 

The  foundations  of  the  present  crisis  were 
laid  at  Bretton  Woods,  New  Hampshire  in 
1944.  The  chief  architects  were  Lord  Keynes 
of  Britain  and  Harry  Dexter  White  of  the 
United  States.  The  system  they  set  up  was  de- 
signed to  Imitate  a  gold-standard  system  but 
not  really  to  be  one.  It  was  to  free  every 
country  from  the  aim.oylng  necessity  of  keep- 
ing Its  currency  convertible  Into  gold  on 
demand.  It  was  to  allow  every  country  free- 
dom to  "manage"  Its  domestic  currency  and 
credit  mainly.  If  not  solely,  with  regard  to 
"the  needs  of  Its  domestic  economy."  par- 
ticularly the  need  to  maintain  constant  full 
employment  at  home.  It  was  to  relieve  each 
country  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
"mere  external  stability"  for  Its  currency 
unit. 

But  some  stable  relationship  of  currencies 
to  each  other  was  still  thought,  by  some  of 
the  participating  governments  at  Bretton 
Woods,  to  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  free 
flow  of  international  trade  and  Investment. 
The  system  that  emerged  was  a  coix4>romlse. 
All  that  was  necessary,  it  was  thought,  was 
to  make  one  key  cxirrency — the  American 
dollar — directly  convertible  into  gold.  All 
the  others  could  be  tied  In  value  to  each  other 
by  being  tied  at  a  fixed  rate  to  the  dollar. 
Instead  of  a  gold  standard,  the  world  would 
henceforth  be  on  a  dollar  standard. 

What  was  overlocdced  was  that,  once  the 
disciplinary  penalty  of  a  gold  drain  was  re- 
moved, the  temptation  would  Increase  for 
governments  to  launch  huge  welfare  pro- 
grams, to  run  a  chronic  deficit  in  their  do- 
mestic budgets,  to  pay  for  It  by  issuing  more 
paper  pounds,  francs  or  whatever,  and  there- 
by to  pump  up  home  demand  and  prolong 
fuU  employment. 

Each  country  was  protected  against  Im- 
mediate external  crisis.  It  was  pledged  under 
the  IMF  agreement  to  keep  its  currency 
^'Ithln  1  percent  of  par  by  buying  or  selling 
dollars  within  that  range.  But  this  arrange- 
ment meant  that,  when  any  single  country 
went  on  an  inflationary  spree,  other  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  the  United  States, 
would  have  to  keep  supporting  the  inflating 
country's  currency  at  par  for  a  while,  until 
that  country  suddenly  devalued.  Instead  of 
dally  market  fluctuations  reflecting  the  true 
state  of  any  currency,  it  would  remain  steady 
for  a  long  period,  and  then  suffer  a  violent 
couapse,  throwing  losses  on  all  the  foreign 
holders. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  the  IMP  Sys- 
tran over  the  26  years  of  its  operation.  Since 
it  opened  for  business,  nearly  every  one  of 
the  117  currencies  now  in  the  Fund  has  suf- 
fered at  least  one  major  devaluation.  The 
French  franc  has  devalued  several  times.  The 
once-mighty  British  pound  was  devalued 
from  C4.03  to  (2.80  in  1949  and  again  to  92.40 
1..  1967.  And  before  and  during  such  crises 
the  United  States  Government  (alias  the 
Federal  Reserve  System)  sought  to  soften  or 
prevent  them  by  extending  huge  credits  run- 
ning Into  billions  of  dollars.  Eiach  time  the 
foreign  holders  of  the  devalued  currency, 
whether  pounds  or  francs  or  pesos,  were 
swindled. 

Nevertheless,  the  IMF  and  central  bank 
officials  continued  to  hall  the  system  as  a 
bi^lant  success.  And  it  coxild  Indeed  look 
like  a  success  as  long  as  the  anchor  currency, 
the  U.S.  dollar,  remained  firm — as  long  as 
the  U.8.  Itself  refrained  from  inflationary 
sprees,  kept  tight  rein  on  the  expansion  of 
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Its  currency,  kept  Its  budget  In  reasonable 
balance,  did  not  try  to  push  down  Interest 
rates,  and  maintained  convertibility  of  the 
dcdlar  into  g(dd  at  $88  an  ounce,  at  least  for 
dollars  held  by  foreign  central  banks. 

But  the  U.8.,  in  spite  of  the  warning  sig- 
nal of  a  huge  and  persistent  deficit  in  Its 
balance  of  paymemts  since  1967,  did  none 
of  these  things.  Since  1957  it  has  been  doing 
the  exact  opposite;  and  since  the  election  of 
1970  the  Nixon  Administration  has  allowed 
the  situation  to  deteriorate  alarmingly.  It 
has  planned  a  so-called  "full-employment 
surplus"  In  the  budget,  which  means  a  real 
deficit  estimated  at  $18.6  bUllon  m  the  pres- 
ent flscal  year  and  at  $11.6  bUllon  In  1972. 
The  actual  deflclt  of  1972  will  probably  be 
nearer  to  $26  billion.  The  "Fed"  has  Increased 
the  money  supply  (currency  In  circulation 
plus  demand  bank  deposits)  of  the  coxmtry 
in  the  last  four  months  at  the  extremely 
high  annual  rate  of  10.3  percent.  And  Just 
when  the  deflclt  in  the  baltmoe  of  payments 
soared  to  unparalleled  levels,  the  Adminis- 
tration decided  to  treat  the  whole  thing  with 
"benign  neglect." 

The  result  was  at  least  a  temporary  inter- 
national flight  from  the  dollar — sjid  a  flight 
Into,  especially,  Swiss  francs  and  West  Ger- 
man marks.  Under  the  IMF  rules,  Germany 
had  to  buy  dollars  from  marks  within  1  per- 
cent of  parity.  But  when  a  couple  of  billion 
dollars  had  to  be  absorbed  in  a  couple  of 
days,  the  Oermans,  already  holding  some 
$16  bUllon  In  dollars,  gave  up.  On  May  5  flve 
major  central  banks — those  of  West  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Austria — withdrew  their  support 
for  the  dollar  and  temporarily  closed  down 
their  foreign-exchange  markets. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  a  few  countries 
have  decided  to  let  their  currencies  "float," 
and  others  have  revalued  upward.  The  out- 
look for  the  world's  ciirrencles  is  now,  to 
put  it  mildly,  uncertain  and  disturbing. 

What  should  be  done?  In  answering  this, 
we  should  distinguish  between  technical  re- 
forms, and  more  basic  reforms  in  economic 
policy. 

The  first  technical  monetary  reform  that 
ought  to  be  made  internationally  is  to  dis- 
mantle the  25-year-old  IMF.  But  if  the  bu- 
reaucratic resistance  to  this  proves  to  be 
Insuperable,  the  greater  part  of  the  reform 
needed  could  be  achieved  simply  by  repefd- 
Ing  a  few  of  the  IMF  rules.  No  country 
should  any  longer  be  forced  to  maintain  Its 
currency  at  par  by  buying  or  seUlng  the  dol- 
lar or  other  currencies  at  that  rate.  No  coun- 
try should  any  longer  be  entitled  to  auto- 
matic drawing  rights  or  automatic  loans 
when  in  trouble,  but  should  have  to  negoti- 
ate voluntary  loans  and  abide  by  their  condi- 
tions. No  more  SpecUl  Drawing  Rights  should 
be  Issued.  Those  already  Issued  should  be 
gradually  retired. 

Each  country  would  then  be  free  to  adopt 
its  own  currency  policy.  If  each  country  sim- 
ply allowed  Its  currency  to  "float,"  that  cur- 
rency's price  would  change  dally  and  hourly 
on  the  foreign  exchange  market.  This  of 
coiirse  would  be  unsettling.  There  would  be 
no  flxed  prices  for  either  exports  or  Imports. 
Either  the  buyer  or  the  seller  would  have  to 
protect  himself  by  "forward"  exchange  trans- 
actions, which  might  often  prove  too  costly. 
But  in  compensation  for  all  this,  currency 
values  would  be  real  market  values;  adjust- 
ments would  be  made  daily;  there  would  be 
no  more  fears  of  violent  overnight  devalua- 
tions. The  market  quotations  for  currencies 
would  dally  tell  the  truth  about  them. 

There  wovUd  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  coun- 
try with  a  so-called  floating  currency  from 
operating  its  own  stabilization  fund  against 
minor  fluctuations.  But  other  countries 
would  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  as- 
B\>mlng  that  risk.  Countries  that  wished  to 
do  so  would  still  be  free  to  maintain  flxed 
rates  in  terms  of  gold,  the  dollar,  or  some 
other  currency. 
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The  first  technical  reform  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  make  is  to  repeal  the  out- 
rageous prohibition  It  haa  kept  on  tta  hooka 
since  1933  making  it  a  crime  for  American 
cltmena  to  own,  buy,  sell  or  make  valid  oon- 
tracta  in  gold.  This  la  a  breach  of  their  liber- 
ties that  Americana  ought  never  to  have  tol- 
erated. If  Individuals  all  over  the  world  were 
legaUy  free  to  hold,  buy  or  sell  gold  they 
would  be  able  to  protect  themselves  against 
being  ruined  by  their  monetary  managers. 
Under  such  conditions  gold,  whether  "mone- 
tised" or  not,  would  soon  become  the  de 
facto  International  currency.  In  terms  of 
which  International  transactions  would  in- 
creasingly be  made. 

Simultaneously  with  thla,  the  American 
Oovemment  should  permit  a  free  gold  mar- 
ket at  home  and  announce  that  until  further 
notice  It  would  neither  buy  nor  sell  gold  but 
keep  Its  existing  stock. 

This  means  that  It  would  suspend  gold 
payments  formaUy.  To  a  believer  In  the  gold 
standard  and  the  Integrity  of  currencies  It 
Is  painful  to  suggest  this,  but  It  Is  merely 
a  proposal  that  our  government  acknowledge 
de  Jure  what  It  has  already  been  doing  de 
facto.  The  truth  u  that  ever  since  the  rortng 
of  198»-/or  three  years-the  VS.  Govern! 
ment.  except  for  a  few  minor  window-dress- 
ing operations,  has  been  refusing  to  convert 
even  dollars  owned  by  foreign  central  banks 
into  gold  at  135  an  ounce.  The  proof  lies  on 
the  face  of  the  figures;  Treasury  gold  stock. 
JV?«  ",  1968.  »10367  million;  Deo^S;; 
1988.  •10,867  million;  December  1969.  $10,867 
million:  each  of  the  thirteen  weeks  January 
e  to  March  31.  1971.  $10,732  mUllon. 

If  the  U.3.  aUowed  the  dollar  to  be  fullv 

S^k/^'L"^*'  **  *^*  •35  rate.  It  would 
probably  be  drained  of  all  lu  gold  In  24 
hours.  Our  liquid  UabUltlee  to  foreigners  to 

$20  blUlon  were  legally  payable  in  gold  to 
foreign  central  banks.  a    u  «j 

After  these  technical  monetary  changes 
S!  ^hJ:^^""^  ^"'^'^  ^  how'to^^S«; 
^H  ^^^  ^**^  ""^  ^^  ^o'W  t«  a  sound 
and  stable  monetary  basU.  This  need  not  be 
done  by  any  new  formal  monetary  agree- 
ment among  117  nations  or  even  amonTthe 
fh!  3"°;  ^*  traditional  gold  standafd  of 
r^    °?.*~''**'  **°'"^  '1'<1  °°t  Involve  any 

l^^^lT^f*""''"  '^'^«  '^^t™!  banks 
*i  worked  as  long  as  each  countrv  adhered 
voluntarily  but  rigorously  to  ceiSiHSS 
The  moat  important  rule  was  that  each  coun- 
try would  refrain  from  expanding  Us  cur- 

""v^Lu.  *.P?'°'  "»**  endangered  Its  con- 
vertlbUlty  Into  gold  on  demand  In  short 
ea^  country  had  to  refrain  from  Inflation 

Art!?i«.*f  *?.•  P*"^"^  '*•*»*  "»»'  the  Nixon 
AdmlnlstraUon  still  seems  very  reluctant  to 

LT^hn^p"?  '"il^*^  statement  on  Apm 
,.L  i^  ,  .S°'*'^y'  Secretary  of  the  Tr«BS- 
^ir^^'^.^  "***  ""  *»  "»*"'«'  feaslblenor 
t^^^t  ^  ?"'  "»*  ^-S-  «»nomy  through 
the  wringer  In  order  to  stop  thi  type^ 
capital  outflow."  This  sUtement  pr^b^ 
Increased  the  d<«ar  outflow  H^-^wy 

t J^  tf«*™?fi"'"  "***  "^  American  Infla- 
Ii^„? Tk  ^  '»o"Kht  to  a  halt.  We  have  to 
^^i  the  unpleasant  likelihood  that  this 

^^  ^^"""t  '^"**'"*  producing  some  re- 
cession and  a  temporary  increase  In  unem- 
ployment. But  this  is  now  by  far  the  leaser 
of  two  evils.  Purther  inflation  can  now  only 
lead  toward  an  economic  crack-up.  it  can 
no  longer  be  counted  on  to  bring  "fuU  em- 
ployment." Inflation  can  have  a  stimulative 
effect  only  so  long  as  It  Is  unexpectedly 
hl^  and  keeps  accelerating.  When  wages 
begin  to  rise  faster  than  prices,  as  they  now 
have,  the  game  Is  up. 

The  dollar  Is  now  at  an  open  discount  both 
Jn  terms  of  gold  and  m  terms  of  other  major 
currencies.  If  the  Administration  Ignores  thU 
danger  signal  It  must  bear  luU  reeponslblllty 
for  the  consequences. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MnJTARY  PREPAREDNESS 

HON.  LOUISE  DAT  HICKS 

OF  KASSACRIIBRTS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRE8ENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  Aumut  4.  1971 

Mrs.   HICKS   of  Massachusetts.   Mr. 
ft>eaker.  the  aliility  at  the  United  States 
to  fl«ht  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
In  defense  of  Its  territories  or  In  support 
of  allies  depends  on  our  abUlty  to  control 
the  seas.  The  United  States  Is  In  reality 
an  Island  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans.  The  flow  of  materials  to 
sustain  our  peacetime  or  wartime  econ- 
omy and  Industry  as  well  as  that  required 
to  support  any  of)erations  ova-seas  must 
ta^vel  by  sea.  In  Vietnam,  for  example, 
97  percent  of  all  suK)lles  In  support  of 
our  operations  there  have  gone  by  sea 
More  importantly,  ther*  is  no  viable  irian 
of  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  or  the  Am- 
phibious Force  with  embarked  Marines 
that  does  not  rely  on  the  use  of  the  seas 
for  their  support  and  ultimate  success. 
The  sheer  bulk  of  dally  requirements  of 
on  and  petroleum  product  for  military 
aad  industrial  needs  precludes  peacetime 
stockpiling. 

Admiral  RJckover  recently  stated: 
Oliat  the  vulnerabUlty  of  our  overseas  lo- 
^Ic  supply  iinee  Is  greater  now  than  In 
the    past    and    that    thU    vulnerahiatv    Is 
Increasing.  ' 

He  went  on  to  say: 

This  la  so  for  the  foUowlng  reasons-  The 
increased  threat  of  submarine  attack 
brought  only  the  advent  of  nuclear  powered 
submarines.  The  Increased  threat  of  an  attack 
because  of  Increased  range  of  aircraft  and 
nUsslles. 
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The  quantity  of  fuel  that  must  be 
transported  over  the  oceans  has  in- 
creased vastly  because  of  the  significantly 
higher  consumption  rate  of  modem  mili- 
tary units. 

Each  tanker  lost  today  has  a  manyfold 
greater  impact  because  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  smaUer  fleet  of  larger  tankers 
for  the  large  fleet  of  smaller  tankers  used 
in  World  War  n.  Most  tankers  then  dis- 
placed 10.000  to  15.000  tons,  the  largest 
being  25.000  tons.  Today,  many  tankers 
displace  over  100,000  t<Mis  and  plans  are 
underway  to  build  tankers  of  500,000  tons 
and  larger. 

As  the  ability  of  a  potential  enemy  to 
interdict  our  sea  lanes  increases  so  does 
the  difficulty  of  providing  logistic  sup- 
port when  supply  lines  are  under  attack 

The  Soviets  have  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram which  leaves  no  doubt  that  they 
are  resolved  to  become  a  first  rate  sea 
power.  They  have  devel<«)ed  to  a  remark- 
able degree  in  a  short  time  the  three 
elements  which  make  up  sea  power,  a 
powerful  navy,  a  large,  modem  mer- 
chant marine,  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  application  of  both. 

The  Soviets  now  have  by  far  the 
largest  submarine  force  in  the  world— 
i^ut  375  submarines.  aU  built  since 
World  War  n.  By  comparison  we  have 
146,  including  59  diesel  submarines  most 
of  which  are  of  World  War  n  vintage 
It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  1971 
they  will  have  a  numerical  lead  even  in 


nuclear  submarines,  and,  of  course,  these 
submarines  pose  a  greater  threat  to  our 
ships  than  diesel  powered  submarines  be- 
cause of  their  submerged  high  aoeed 
endurance. 

The  Soviets  have  not  neglected  the 
develownent  of  other  ships.  Most  of  them 
are  new  and  modemly  equipped  with  sur- 
face-to-surface missiles  and  alr-to-sur- 
face  missiles.  They  are  now  operating 
two  modem  hellc(«>ter  carriers  with 
naval  Infantry  embarked. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  employing  its  naval 
forces  in  peacetime  in  support  of  its 
foreign  policy.  Their  Mediterranean  fleet 
is  now  numerically  larger  than  ours,  and 
although  I  feel  we  stm  maintain  a  su- 
periority there,  certainly  the  balance  has 
shifted.  Recently  we  witnessed  a  visit 
by  a  sizable  Soviet  task  force  to  C?uba 
followed  by  maneuvers  in  our  own  back- 
yard—the Qulf  of  Mexico. 

To  provide  a  force  capable  of  coun- 
tering this  growing  Soviet  naval  threat 
and  of  defeating  it  if  that  should  become 
necessary,  and  to  retain  a  capability  to 
use  the  seas  for  our  own  purposes,  this 
country  must  have  a  strong  modem 
navy. 

The  attack  carrier  Is  the  primary  strik- 
ing force  of  the  Navy.  It  provides  the 
essential  tactical  air  power  necessary  to 
rasure  the  free  passage  of  the  seas  and 
the  air  «>ace  over  the  seas,  and  the 
capability  to  project  United  States  air 
power  Into  areas  where  adequatdy  pre- 
pared, provisioned,  and  defended  land 
bases  are  not  available.  Attack  carriers 
can  quickly  concentrate  this  sea-based 
tactical  air  power. 

Critics  of  the  military  oppose  the  au- 
thorization of  the  CVAN-70  because  they 
claim  It  is  vulnerable  to  modem  weapons 
A  carrier  is  vulnerable  to  some  degree 
as  is  any  weapons  system  in  time  of  war 
However,  the  carrier  is  the  least  vulner- 
able system  of  providing  tactical  air 
power  because  of  its  mobUlty.  It  cannot 
be  pretergeted.  When  the  threat  re- 
quires, a  carrier  task  force  can  present 
a  formidable  defense  Indepth  from  enemy 
attack.  This  defense  consists  of  an  in- 
tegrated force  of  antisubmarine  ships 
and  ships  equipped  with  surface-to-air 
missiles.  These  are  in  addition  to  the 
fighters  and  attack  aircraft  organic  to 
the  carrier  air  wing.  The  carrier  itself 
is  the  best  defense  against  the  celebrated 
Soviet  surface-to-surface  missile  as  well 
as  air-to-surface  missUes  because  of  the 
ablUty  of  its  aircraft  to  attack  the 
launching  ships  before  they  are  within 
missUe  firing  range  of  our  forces  and  to 
shoot  down  antiship  missiles  while  they 
are  in  flight. 

Even  if  bombs,  missiles,  or  torpedoes 
are  able  to  reach  a  carrier,  it  does  not 
mean  it  will  be  sunk  or  put  out  of  action. 
The  new  carriers  will  give  our  attack  car- 
rier forces  the  best  protective  capability 
that  can  be  built  into  ships  The  CVAN- 
70  will  be  the  best  protected  and  least 
vuhierable  ship  ever  designed.  The  added 
protection  will  be  provided  by  extensive 
use  of  armor  plating  against  bombs  and 
guided  missiles  and  improved  antitor- 
pedo  hull  design.  Further,  the  high  speed 
endurance  and  freedom  from  the  need  to 
slow  down  to  refuel  which  is  provided  by 
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nuclear  propulsion,  signiflcanUy  reduces 
the  nuclear  carrier's  vulnerability.  All  of 
these  factors  add  up  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  modem  nuclear  attack  carrier 
is  the  least  vulnerable  of  surface  ships. 

The  most  vulnerable  are  the  cargo 
ships  and  tankers  which  supply  the  ma- 
terials neces^<ary  to  sustain  the  economy 
and  industry  nere  at  home  and  the  logis- 
tic supply  train  to  support  any  opera- 
tion beyond  our  shores.  A  modem  force 
of  attack  carriers  is  vital  to  insure  the 
flow  of  these  materials. 

With  regard  to  the  force  level  of  car- 
riers required.  1  do  not  claim  to  know  the 
exact  number  rt-qxiired.  We  maintain  15 
now— with  an  additional  one  author- 
ized for  the  duration  of  the  Vietnam 
war — and  this  would  appear  to  be  a 
marginal  number  In  view  of  present 
worldwide  comnatmente.  However,  re- 
gardless of  the  nimiber  of  carriers  we 
maintain  in  the  future,  the  CVAN-70  is 
needed  now  to  insure  that  the  force  is 
kept  modem.  It  will  replace  an  old  World 
War  n  designed  ship  which  will  be  over 
30  years  old  when  the  CVAN-70  joins  the 
fleet  in  1977  and  which  is  now  rapidly 
becoming  obsolescent.  By  1977  it  will  be 
hopelessly  obsolete. 

I  feel  that  future  force  levels  should 
be  determined  by  futm^e  developments  If 
future  analysis  or  budget  stringency 
should  require  reduction  in  the  attack 
carrier  force  level,  it  should  be  accom- 
plished by  retiring  old  carriers,  not  by 
canceling  constmction  of  new  ones 
Were  the  Navy  required  to  operate  a 
smaller  force,  the  improved  capabilities 
of  the  CVAN-70  would  become  even  more 
vital.  The  smaUer  the  force,  the  more 
Important  It  is  that  each  carrier  have 
the  greatest  achievable  capability. 

The  funding  of  $152  mlUion  this  year 
is  part  of  an  orderly  planned  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  program  to  acquire  three 
ships  of  the  Nimitz  class  at  least  cost 
All  three  ships  are  to  be  of  the  same 
design  and  procured  in  series  production 
from  a  single  shipbuilder.  The  success  of 
this  plan  depends  upon  the  availabiUty 
of  funds  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gram schedule.  The  continuity  of  com- 
ponent and  ship  production  lines  Is 
Msential  to  avoid  major  cost  increases 
Delay  or  deferment  of  scheduled  funds 
would  result  in  Increased  component 
costs  and  rfilp  construction  delays  which 
are  in  themselves  costly. 

Another  litOe  known  fact  Is  pertinent 
to  this  cBseusslon.  Industry  currently  has 
a  substantial  backlog  of  unfilled  orders 
for  civilian  nuclear  plante.  Because  of 
the  growth  In  demand  for  civilian  nu- 
clear plante  and  the  decline  in  and  un- 
certainty of  future  requirements  for 
naval  reactors,  a  number  of  suppliers 
nave  turned  to  commercial  work  exclu- 
sively. Once  a  supplier  leaves  toe  naval 
reactor  bustneas  the  task  <rf  reconstruct- 
ing the  specialised  skills,  toe  quality  con- 
trol, and  toe  engineering  groups  to  meet 
naval  requlremente  Is  slmflar  In  scope 
to  sterting  over  again.  It  takes  years  to 
develop  a  company's  capaUUtles  to  per- 
form to  required  standards,  and  this 
capability  will  be  lost  in  a  short  time  if 
the  experienced  technical  and  produc- 
tion personnel  are  disbanded. 
For  these  zeaaons,  failure  to  authorize 
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toe  CVAN-70  would  be  wasteful  and 
would  adversely  affect  our  ability  to  build 
nuclear  plante  for  future  aircraft  car- 
riers and  submarines. 

The  uninterrupted  use  of  toe  seas  must 
be  assured  if  our  way  of  livi|ig  is  to  be 
continued.  If  toe  present  trend  in  our 
national  strategy  of  disengagement  and 
witodrawal  continues  with  accompany- 
ing abandonment  of  our  overseas  bases, 
we  must  insure  a  means  of  providing 
this  assurance.  The  carriers  are  toe  prin- 
cipcJ  element  in  doing  so.  This  new  at- 
tack carrier  is  needed  to  maintain  that 
element  in  ite  proper  strengto. 


ALL  THAT  SURPLUS  BALONEY 


HON.  HAROLD  RUNNELS 

OF   NEW   BCEXXCO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  S.  1971 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address 
these  remarks  to  toosc  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  been  closely  following  toe  con- 
tinuing drama  surrounding  toe  fiscal 
year  1971  deficit.  Explanations  of  how  a 
$23.2  billion  deficit  is  really  a  surplus 
have  captivated  our  imaginative  and  left 
us  spellbound  from  one  episode  to  toe 
next.  We  anxiously  look  forward  to  each 
new  administration  statement  wito  an- 
ticipation matehed  only  by  that  of  toe 
afternoon  soap  opera  audience  which 
steres  at  millions  of  TV  sete  across  toe 
Nation. 

Some  of  you  may  have  missed  a  recent 
column  which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star  on  August  3  on  this  subject.  It  was 
writtoi  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  and  is  en- 
Utied  "All  That  Surplus  Baloney  Is  Hard 
To  Digest,"  and  reads  as  follows : 

Au,  That  StrapLtTS  Balonkt  Is  Habd  To 
Dnnar 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
The  story  broke  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
that  the  NUon  administration  had  achieved 
a  new  triumph  In  nscal  management  by  run- 
ning up  a  deficit  of  only  $33.3  blulon  for  the 
year  that  ended  June  30. 

On  Thursday  morning,  a  Fairfax  Ootuty 
restaurateur  named  Dllby  Plagestone  went 
to  see  George  P.  Schula,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Flagstone  waa 
seeking  clarification.  Shultz  sent  him  up  11 
flights  and  down  38  corridors  to  a  cubicle 
occupied  by  Dr.  Rodney  Downside,  special  as- 
sistant for  Imaginary  numbers. 

Downside's  office  Is  bugged.  The  conversa- 
Uon  was  recorded  and  transcribed:  a  micro- 
filmed copy  was  smuggled  to  me  Saturday 
night  In  the  folds  of  a  slz-egg  omelet  at  La 
Nlcolse. 

As  soon  as  Dllby  caught  his  breath.  Dr. 
Downside  asked  how  he  might  be  of  aaslst- 
ance,  and  Dllby  repUed  that  he  was  about  to 
go  broke  In  the  limch  counter  business.  Dllby 
said  he  had  read  Ui  The  Star  how  the  Nlzon 
administration  had  managed  to  go  in  the 
hole  by  $33.2  bUUon  while  stUl  achieving  a 
$2.5  billion  surpliM,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
how  this  mtereetlng  feat  had  been  peitormed 
Dllby  had  a  10  ajn.  appointment  with  hla 
bankers,  and  he  needed  help. 

"Certainly."  said  Dr.  Downakla.  "but  flnt  I 

■hould  like  to  make  one  thing  perfectly  clear  ■ 

Deficits  mutt  be  diatintruished." 

Dllby  wrote  that  down. 

"Vow."  aaid  Dr.  Downside,  "you  will  noaU 

ttiat  in  tb«  eigbt  flaoai  yean  from  1961 
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through  1968,  the  government  recorded  eight 
successive  deficits.  These  totaled  $60.4  bil- 
lion, and  they  were  bad.  Very  bad." 

"WeU."  said  Dllby,  "it's  no  wonder.  Those 
were  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years,  so  those 
were  Democratic  deficits,  and  Democratic 
deficits  are " 

"Bad."  said  Dr.  Downalde  sorrowfully. 
"Very  bad.  Such  deficits  reflect  the  Irreaoon- 
sibUlty  of  spendthrift  admlnlstraUona.  They 
are  the  direct  and  proximate  cause  of  the 
Inflation  that  cruelly  oppresses  the  pec^le  " 

"Yes."  said  Dllby.  "but  now  teU  me  about 
the  $23.3  billion  deficit  Just  reported  by  the 
Nixon  admin " 

"Shhh,"  said  Dr.  Downside.  "The  place  may 
be  bugged.  The  Inconsequential,  Immaterial 
and  Irrelevant  figure  you  have  Just  had  the 
bad  taste  to  mention  is  a  mere  paper  figure. 
Dismiss  It  from  your  mind.  The  year  was  In 
fact  a  model  of  prudent  management  and 
frugal  admimetratlon.  If  we  had  received  full 
revenues,  we  would  have  had  a  $2.5  bllUon 
surplus.  If  we  had  experienced  full  employ- 
ment. Think  surplus.  DUby  .  .  .  Surplus  .  .  ." 

"Dr.  Downside."  asked  Dllby,  "why  are  you 
swinging  that  large  sUver  watch  Just  in  front 
of  my  eyes?  I  believe.  I  really  do.  Democrat 
deficits,  bad;  Republican  deficits,  good.  See? 
I  have  It.  But  what  I  need  is  help.  Last  year 
was  terrible.  I  loet  $23,200  In  the  past  12 
months.  My  notes  are  due  this  morning.  My 
customers  are  leaving  me.  my  wife  Is " 

"Dllby."  said  Dr.  Downside  firmly,  "you 
must  pull  yourself  together.  Tou  did  not 
lose  $23,200.  This  la  only  In  your  mind.  If 
you  had  enjoyed  f uU  sandwich  consumption, 
you  would  have  made  $2,500.  Dont  you  im- 
derstand?  This  was  a  very  good  year  for  you. 
Kindly  tell  your  bankers  this  for  me." 

"But,  Doctor."  protested  DUby.  "I  didn't 
enjoy  what  you  call  'fuU  sandwich  consiunp- 
Uon."  All  that  money  I  paid  out!  And  every 
month.  I  count  the  receipts  and  the  reoelpta 
are  way  down  I  Down,  down,  down!  Last  night 
my  counterman  qmt.  'DUby,'  he  says  to  me. 
'If  we  had  some  ham.  we  could  make  some 
sandwiches,  if  we  had  some  bread.'  That's  a 
Joke.  Doctor.  But  $23,200!  This  is  no  Joke." 

"Think  positive,"  Dr.  Downside  said.  "Tou 
must  think  positive.  You  must  not  think  of 
defldta.  Think  of  fuU  sandwich  revenuea. 
Full     sandwich     revenues.     FuU     sandwich 

rev .   Incidentally.   Dllby,  what  kind  of 

sandwich  do  you  specialize  In?" 

"Baloney,"  said  DUby.  "Pure  baloney." 
At  this  point  the  bug,  on  Dr.  Downside, 
faUed.  The  microfilm  ends  In  an  oregano  dot 
And  to  avoid  what  Is  now  known  in  our  trade 
as  the  Buckley  PltfaU.  I  shoiUd  add-  The 
foregoing  waa  writ  aarkastlek. 


MAN  IS  UNLIKELY  TO  CHOKE  BURN 
FREEZE,  JUST  YET 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or  KkNTXrCKT 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESXNTATTVK 
Friday.  Auoust  9,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  conversation  concerning  our 
environment  and  how  pollutlaa  is  erasp- 
ing  upon  us  80  rapidly  that  In  a  relatively 
short  time,  we  will  not  be  able  to  live 
on  our  planet  without  a  cannlster  of  oxy- 
gen straiiped  to  our  backs. 

Recently,  in  Stoekbolm.  Svedn.  a  S- 
week  study  of  man's  impakct  on  cUmat« 
was  ooDduotad.  The  study  was  sponsored 
by  the  Massachusetto  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  hosted  by  the  Swedish  Acad- 
emies of  Science  and  of  Engineering 
Sciences,  llie  meeting  was  held  to  gather 
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the  soundest  available  information  on  the 
sidsject. 

A  summary  of  the  findings  as  reported 
was  somewhat  surprising.  These  findings 
do  not  give  us  any  comfort,  but  they  do 
indicate  that  some  of  the  "doomsayers" 
are  not  entirely  accurate  in  their  present 
appraisals  of  the  state  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

I  wish  to  insert  this  article  In  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues and  of  all  who  care  about  the 
preservatian  of  our  precious  environ- 
ment: 
(From  the  IjOulsvlUe  (Ky.)  Courler-Joum»l 

&  Times.  Aug.  1.1971) 

Mam  Is  Unuxklt  To  Cboxx,  Bttsm.  Fubd 

JtrsT  Ykt 

(By  ClAlre  Sterling) 

Stockholm. — Literally  to  the  beet  ot 
our  knowledge — the  source  Is  the  most  au- 
thoritative International  gathering  of 
aclentlats  ever  held  in  this  field — ^it  now 
seems  unUkely  that  we  are  going  to  end 
up  gasping  for  air.  blinded  by  ultra-violent 
rays,  perishing  In  unbearable  beat,  freez- 
ing In  a  new  Ice  age  or  drowning  in  biblical 
flood*  because  of  whatever  It  Is  we  are  doing 
to  the  climate. 

Just  what  we  are  doing  is  not  at  all  clear 
(we  appear  to  be  heating  and  cooling  the 
planet  at  the  same  time),  nor  Is  there  any 
certainty  of  how  much  longer  we  can  get 
away  with  It.  So  far.  though,  human  actlvl- 
tlee  are  having  much  less  effect  on  the  global 
climate  than  doomsday  pixiphets  brave  led 
tie  to  suppose.  If  experts  cannot  yet  be  sure 
of  much  mere  than  that,  they  are  at  least 
beglni^ng  to  learn  what  else  they  will  have 
to  W"/i  out  BO  as  to  save  us  from  ourselves 
later  on.  If  necessary. 

This,  in  efTect,  was  the  consensus  at  30 
distinguished  scientists  frotn  14  oountrtes 
after  a  three-week  Study  of  Man's  Impact 
on  Climate  (SMIC).  Sponsored  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Inctltute  of  TecbDology  and 
hosted  by  the  Swedish  Academies  of  Scl- 
enoea  and  ot  Engineering  Sdenoee,  the 
m«etlng  waa  held  to  pool  the  soundest 
avaflab(e  information  on  the  subject,  prl- 
marUy  to  help  guide  next  year's  planet- 
wide  U.N.  Conffer«CM»  on  the  Human 
Environment  in  Stockholm.  The  carefully 
chosen  group,  led  by  MIT's  miich  respected 
Pro*.  CairoU  Wilaoti.  geof^yslclsts.  ocean- 
ognfAtmn  and  chemists  from  the  United 
SUtes.  Canada.  Prance,  West  Oennany. 
Sweden.  Denmark.  Italy,  Hungary,  Belgium. 
Israel,  India,  Japan,  Australia  and  Soviet 
Russia  (whose  repreeentatlve,  Pra<.  M.  I. 
Budykov.  was  among  the  most  lUustrious 
preeent). 

(The  Bclenttets'  conclusions  conflict  with 
another  MIT-«ponsored  study  of  world 
environmental  oondltions  done  by  a  com- 
puter at  the  school^  System  of  Dyuunlcs 
Laboratory.  Results  of  the  study,  published 
in  the  July  11  "Environment"  section,  pre- 
dicted that  pcMleles  now  being  used  to  scdve 
environmental  problems  wouJd  lead  only  to 
worse  crises  in  the  future.) 

In  two  days  ot  briefing  for  the  prese  at 
the  doae  at  their  oooferenoe,  the  group's 
spokasmen  were  careful  to  avoid  de&nitive 
pronouncements.  But  they  did  give  oom- 
prehenslve — and  comfprehensible — answers 
to  several  questions  tormenting  the  lay 
public.  These  are  some  ot  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  sea  sround  us  is  rising — 
by  nearly  10  inches  in  the  past  80  years,  a 
rate  certainly  worth  watching  but  by  no 
msani  oalamltoiis.  But  it  is  not  trtae  that 
man  Is  to  blame,  for  taavlnc  Injaeted  too 
much  carbon  dioxide  into  th*  atmosphere, 
creating  a  "greenhouse  effect"  causing  polar 
Ice  caps  to  thaw.  The  North  Pole's  ice  cap 
la  xMi  mamng  at  all,  iHille  the  Antarctic's 
b^i  actually  grown  by  600  euMe  kflometers. 
The  only  lee  known  to  be  melting  In  quan- 
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Uty  U  Oreenland's— and  that  baa  amounted 
to  no  more  than  100  cuMc  kUomfBters  during 
this  time,  whereas  the  world's  ocean  waters 
have  swelled  by  12  times  as  much. 

SMIC  delegates  are  not  sure  why.  But  they 
do  cite  experlmeinta  by  a  "reputable  scien- 
tist" suggesting  that  man  may  be  partly  to 
blame  in  a  way  nobody  seems  to  have 
thought  ot — by  pumping  too  much  ground- 
water for  irrigation,  mining  and  other  pur- 
poses, poastbly  also  forcing  leaks  in  under- 
ground aquifers,  causing  such  "fossU" 
waters  to  drain  off  into  rivers  emptying  into 
the  sea.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  the  planets 
water  tables  must  have  dropped  an  average 
flve  meters  in  less  than  a  century — an  Ine- 
Idaoeable  loes,  and  a  very  serious  one. 

It  Is  true  that  m&nmade  poUutante  (gases. 
dust  particles,  vapors)  are  entering  the  at- 
mosphere in  increasing  quantities,  amount- 
ing now  to  anywhere  from  a  tenth  to  a  half 
of  an  estimated  total  million  tons  a  year. 
But  no  amount  of  such  pc^utants  can  com- 
pare remotely  to  such  natural  forces  as  erupt- 
ing v<doanoe8  for  effect  on  the  climate.  In 
1815.  for  Instance,  dust  sent  up  into  the 
stratosphere  by  the  Tambora  Volcano  near 
Ball  stayed  there '  for  two  or  three  years, 
absorbing  a  fifth  of  the  sun's  rays.  During 
that  time,  the  world  had  no  summer. 

Much  the  same  happened  In  the  17tb  cen- 
tury, when  a  series  of  big  eruptions  brought 
on  the  Little  Ice  Age,  causing  glaciers  to 
advance  to  their  maximum  since  the  peak  of 
the  Pleistocene  Age.  Since  moat  (not  all)  of 
these  glaciers  receded — cmd  more  particu- 
larly since  the  start  of  the  Industrial  Age — 
there  has  been  no  important  fluctuation  in 
worldwide  temperature.  In  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  producing  the  lion's  share  of  all 
industrial  pollution,  the  average  temperature 
rose  barely  more  than  half  of  1  degree  Cen- 
tigrade from  1880  to  1940,  after  which  it  has 
fallen  by  half  that.  If  man  may  have  bad  a 
minor  part  in  that  barely  disoo^ble  change, 
natxiral  forces  are  plainly  much  more 
responsible. 

It  is  true  that  more  and  more  carbon  diox- 
ide, produced  by  burning  fossil  fuels  (coals, 
oil  and  natural  gas) ,  has  been  entering  the 
atmosphere  continuously,  worldwide,  since 
the  industrial  revolution;  the  quantity  de- 
tected was  313  parU  per  million  In  1958.  It  Is 
now  332,  and  U  expected  to  be  375  by  the  year 
2000.  But  even  if  the  world's  entire  fossil  fuel 
reserves  should  be  burned  and  the  air's  car- 
bon-dioxide content  doubled,  the  rise  In 
planetary  temperatxire — assuming  everything 
else  were  equal — would  be  no  more  than  2 
degrees  Centigrade.  If  this  might  ooo^licate 
our  lives,  we  could  live  with  it. 

It  is  true  that  fine  manmade  partlclee 
known  as  aerosols  may  encourage  cloud  for- 
mation, and  are  as  likely  to  cool  the  planet 
as  carbon  dioxide  is  to  heat  it  up.  (The  one 
tends  to  trap  and  scatter  or  abeotb  the  sun'k 
rays  before  they  reach  the  Earth,  whereas 
the  other,  letting  the  rays  through  as  a  pane 
of  glass  would,  tends  to  catch  and  return 
them  to  Earth  again  on  their  way  back  to 
space.)  Unable  ao  far  to  make  accurate  meas- 
urements of  these  aerosols'  capeclty  for  ab- 
sorption. SBCIC  Bclentlsta  cannot  really  tell 
whether  the  effect  of  these  particles  and  car- 
bon dioxide  on  temperature  may  be  to  cancel 
each  other  out.  While  they  may  Indeed  have 
local  effects,  however,  especially  over  big  in- 
dustrial cities,  there  is  no  evidence  ot  this 
on  a  global  scale. 

It  Is  true  that  supersonic  aircraft  flying  at 
commercial  frequency  through  the  strato- 
sphere would  leave  condensation  trails  of 
water  vapor  and  gases  such  as  nitric  oxide 
theoretloally  capable  of  aeverely  upsetting 
cllmatio  conditions.  Tbe  risks  ax*  real 
enough  to  make  "commonplaoe''  supwionlc 
flying  Inadvisable  unto  aoonrata  itudlM  are 
made. 

Up  to  now,  though,  there  have  been  no 
such  measurements  in  the  •tratoq>here,  nor 
have  the  neceanry  computer  "models"  been 
devised.  UntU  that  Is  done,  there  is  "no  oon- 
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vlndng  evidence"  to  Jtistlfy  alarmist  predic- 
tions, particularly  about  nitric  oxide — which, 
according  to  the  widely  publicized  findings  of 
a  California  scientist  not  present  at  the 
SMIC  conference,  would  destroy  enough 
ooone  within  a  year,  once  oommercial  SSTi 
were  flying  in  force,  to  blind  all  the  earth's 
living  creatures  by  ultra-violet  radiation.  Al- 
though nitric  oxide  is  thought  to  be  "leak- 
ing" into  the  stratoephere  already  from  high- 
flying subsonic  aircraft,  there  is  no  sign  of  a 
decrease  in  oeone  so  far.  On  the  contrary,  six 
ot  the  world's  weather  stations  have  reported 
an  increase  in  ozone  diirlng  the  past  10  years. 

Man  has  many  other  ways  of  potentially 
affecting  the  temperature,  from  intensive 
central  heating  in  cities  (Moeoow,  Stockholm 
and  Montreal  produce  more  heat  in  winter- 
time than  the  sun  does),  to  changing  or 
destroying  vegetation,  to  artiflclal  cloud- 
seeding  and  hurricane  deflection,  to  build- 
ing roads  (superhighways  of  dark  asphalt 
tend  to  reflect  less  of  the  sun's  rays  than 
dirt  roads),  dams  and  manmade  lakes  to 
large-scale  irrigation.  Indeed,  Professor 
Budykov  believes  that  irrigation  now  cover- 
ing 1  percent  of  the  Earth's  surface,  pro- 
ducing dark  green  foliage  with  lower 
reflectivity,  has  raised  the  planet's  tempera- 
ture by  a  tenth  of  1  degree  Centigrade.  All 
In  all,  however,  SMIC  delegates  believe  that 
man's  Injection  of  heat  into  the  atmosphere, 
presently  one-slxtleth  of  a  watt  per  square 
meter  compared  to  the  sun's  net  radiation  at 
100  watts.  Is  "negligible  from  every  point  of 
view,"  globally  speaking. 

How  long  this  will  continue  to  be  so  Is 
another  question.  "Local"  areas  with  heavy 
Indiistrlal  and  human  concentrations  are 
quickly  growing  to  enormous  "conturbation" 
siae,  almost  inevitably  with  global  Implica- 
tions. The  most  serious  of  these,  say  SMIO 
spokesmen,  would  be  the  possible  effect  of 
more  heat,  from  whatever  source,  on  polar 
ice. 

Snow  and  ice  reflect  light  very  strongly, 
greatly  reducing  solar  heat  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  are  particularly  sensitive  to  Cli- 
matic change.  Shovild  there  be  enough 
change  to  melt  the  Arctic  ice,  covering  10 
million  square  kilometers ,  a  flftletb  of  tbs 
Earth's  surface,  it  would  be  unlikely  to  form 
again.  Since  this  ice  already  takes  up  Kfmet 
beneath  the  sea's  siirfaoe,  melting  it  would 
not  directly  raise  sea  levels.  But  It  would 
certainly  change  the  region's  temperatures, 
now  hitting  minus  20  degrees  Centigrade  ai>d 
unlikely  to  go  below  minus  2  degrees  if  the 
zone  becocnes  ice-free. 

In  that  event,  the  change  might  catise  ac- 
celerated melting  of  Oreenland's  huge  ice 
cap,  which,  once  melted,  could  raise  the  sea 
level  by  seven  meters.  The  results,  unpre- 
dictable, could  be  calamitous. 
~^r  this  reason  particularly,  SMIC  scien- 
tists have  strongly  recommended  a  planet- 
wide  convention  "to  prevent  large-scale 
(directly  affecting  over  1  million  square 
kilometers)  experiments  in  persistent  or 
long-term  climate  modlflcation,  imtll  the 
Bcientiflc  community  reaches  a  consensus  oo 
the  consequences."  For  reasons  like  this  in 
general,  also,  these  scientists  point  out,  their 
findings  in  Stoekbcdm  should  not  encourage 
complacency  but  simply  discourage  hysteila, 
until  more  Intensive  and  ooncliuive  study- 
badly  needed  on  nearly  aU  counts  and  im* 
peratlve  on  some— can  be  completed. 
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SPEAK  UP  FOR  AMERICA 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON 

or  WHOUBX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATM 

FriOav,  August  6,  1971 

Mr.  EAOIiETON.  Mr.  President,  tb* 
Plumbing  Industry  Council  of  Metropoli- 


tan St.  Louis  plays  an  Important  role  in 
the  community  life  of  the  15  counties 
represented  on  the  council.  One  of  its 
most  commendable  programs  is  the  spon- 
sorship of  an  annual  essay  contest  for 
high  school  students  on  the  general  theme 
of  "Speak  Up  For  America." 

In  addition  to  the  students  who  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  win  cash  prizes 
in  this  contest,  a  number  of  their  teachers 
are  also  awarded  a  trip  to  Washington. 

Recently.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  talk  with  the  teachers  who 
toured  Washington  as  guests  of  the 
Plumbing  Industry  CouncU  in  connec- 
tion with  this  year's  Speak  Up  For 
America  Contest.  The  teachers  were 
Sister  Jean  Fontbonne,  of  Roeati  Kain 
High  School;  Sister  Wlnnifred,  of  St. 
Joseph's  Academy ;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Friday, 
of  Northwest  High,  House  Springs,  Mo.; 
Sister  Mary  Alma,  of  Mercy  High;  Sister 
Joseph  Andre,  of  St.  Thcnnas  Aquinas; 
and  Sister  Dorothy  Marie,  of  Bishop  Du- 
Bourg  High. 

They  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Robert 
Hellman  of  the  Plumbing  Industry  Coun- 
cil. All  are  from  St.  Louis  except  as  in- 
dicated. 

The  winner  of  this  year's  contest  was 
Debbie  Elaemmerer  of  Rosati-Kain  High 
School.  Miss  Kaemmerer  won  a  cash 
prize  of  $1,000  for  an  excellent  essay 
based  on  the  theme  expressed  in  Emma 
Lazarus'  poem  inscribed  on  the  Statue 
of  liberty.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Miss  Kaemmerer's  winning  essay  be  re- 
printed at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  other  major  winners  and  the 
schools  they  represented  were  Joe  Mea- 
dows. Northwest  High,  House  Springs, 
$750;  Madonna  Sachs,  St.  Dominies, 
O'Fallon,  $500;  Michael  Carter,  Hellas 
High,  Jefferson  City,  $250;  and  Christo- 
pher Wuerz,  Chaminade  (Allege  Prep, 
$125. 

Mr.  President,  I  wfuit  to  express  my 
congratulations  to  the  contest  winners 
and  to  their  teachers  and  in  addition  I 
want  to  cwnmend  the  Plumbing  Industry 
Council  of  St.  Louis  for  their  outstanding 
public  service  as  exemplified  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  this  contest. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OoD  Bless  Amxkica 
"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Tour  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore, 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed,  to 

me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

Emma  LASaaus. 

These  words  appear  at  the  foot  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  at  the  entrance  to  New 
York  harbor.  These  words  and  the  statue 
have  served  as  a  welcoming  beacon  to  all  who 
have  come  to  these  shores  since  1888. 

Do  we,  the  people  in  America,  really  mean 
what  these  words  would  seem  to  Imply? 

"Olve  me  your  tired."  How  does  America 
treat  those  who  have  given  their  energies 
and  many  times  their  lives  to  seek  refuge  in 
this  land?  Does  America  offer  any  comfort 
to  these  tired,  dejected  oltlaens  of  the  world? 
For  the  tired  there  is  the  quiet  repoee  of  a 
meandering  stream,  a  park  bench  on  which 
to  rest  one's  weary  bones,  the  comfort  of  a 
quiet  church,  the  serene  beauty  of  a  forest 
glade.  Sxirely,  the  tired  of  the  world  can  find 
a  place  of  comfort  in  this  vast  land  of  ours. 
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"Olve  me  your  poor."  What  does  America 
offer  the  poor?  It  offers  them  a  land  of  op- 
portunity, a  place  in  which  they  can  rise 
above  the  squalor  of  a  ghetto.  America  still 
offers  to  those  vrllllng  to  work  for  it,  the 
chance  to  achieve  wealth,  fame,  prestige,  or 
whatever  their  goals  in  life  may  be.  Ralph 
Bunche  la  a  good  example  of  a  poor  man  ris- 
ing to  become  a  well-educated  man.  He  was 
bom  In  the  slums  of  Detroit,  but  with  an  ed- 
ucation and  a  strong  determination  to  over- 
come his  setbacks,  he  became  the  United 
Nations  mediator  in  1946.  In  1954,  he  became 
the  U.N.  Undersecretary,  the  highest  posi- 
tion held  by  an  American.  His  life's  example 
shows  that  America  is  still  the  land  of  op- 
portunity for  those  who  seek  its  wealth. 
America's  educational  system  Is  one  of  the 
best  In  the  world  because  It  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  all  children,  rich  or  poor,  to  »A- 
vance  themselves  through  knowledge. 

"Tour  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free" — To  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world, 
America  is  still  the  shining  light  of  freedom. 
To  those  escaping  from  a  police  state,  Ameri- 
ca Is  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  Albert  Bin- 
stein  is  one  who  chose  to  make  America  his 
homeland  when  the  Nazis  took  over  In  Oer- 
many.  Here  he  was  received  with  kindness, 
anu  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Jew  was  of  no 
consequence,  and  he  was  free  to  continue  his 
research  on  the  atom.  The  freedcm  to  go  as 
you  please,  to  do  as  you  wish,  to  speak  your 
thoughts  without  fear — these  freedoms  can 
only  be  truly  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
sxiffered  under  the  tyranny  of  oppression.  A 
chance  to  breathe  free  for  many  immigrants 
can  be  a  priceless  experience.  A  free  soul  pro- 
vides man  with  happiness  and  the  uncon- 
querable sense  of  a  desire  to  live.  Many  have 
given  up  their  homee  and  have  come  to  a 
strange  country  In  hopes  of  finding  some- 
thing better.  When  they  arrive  here,  they  are 
not  concerned  with  our  petty  squabbles,  tor 
they  see  only  the  beauty  and  tranquility  ex- 
perienced by  people  who  are  free. 

"The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming 
shore" — ^The  vastness  of  America  stretches 
out  as  an  unending  sea  before  those  who 
have  been  outcast  by  their  native  land.  Siu«- 
ly,  there  Is  a  spot  for  even  the  most  wretched 
In  our  free  society.  Each  man  can  find  a  spoH 
which  pleases  him.  Outcast  by  his  native 
Hungary,  Joeeph  Pulitzer  came  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  castaway  to  join  the  army.  He  started 
out  as  a  very  poor  boy  with  nothing  to  his 
naone  but  the  clothes  on  his  back.  Eventual- 
ly, however,  he  made  enough  Dooney  to  buy 
his  own  newap^er,  and  In  the  long  run  he 
became  a  very  Influential  citizen.  In  fact,  it 
was  Joseph  Pulitzer  himself  who  was  instru- 
mental in  collecting  enough  pennies,  nickels, 
and  dimes  to  total  $100,000  so  that  a  base  for 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  could  be  constructed. 
He  felt  so  strongly  about  what  America  had 
meant  to  him  that  he  was  determined  that 
other  immigrants  should  experience  a  share 
of  this  same  sense  of  gratitude.  Truly,  he 
proved  that  the  anguished  peoples  of  the 
world  can  often  times  find  new  h<^>e  in 
America. 

"Send  these,  the  homeless.  tenq>est-tossed 

to  me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

Tnily.  these  lines  express  the  thoughts  of 
Americans  and  immigrants  alike,  for  were 
we  not  all  immigrants  at  one  timet  Amer- 
ica was  not  only  the  land  of  opportunity 
for  those  people  living  in  the  ITOO's,  or  the 
1800's,  or  even  the  early  l900's  when  some  of 
the  giants  of  Industry  rose  to  fame  and  for- 
tune. America  is  still  the  beaoon  light  of 
freedom  and  opportunity.  On*  baa  only  to 
talk  to  a  Cuban  refugee,  a  recent  PoUab  immi- 
grant, a  farmer  native  o<  Oaecboalovakia,  to 
realize  what  the  terms  freedom  and  America 
symbolize  for  these  people.  They  come  to 
America  poor  and  penniless  with  nothing 
more  than  the  clothing  on  their  back,  and 
many  times  with  no  knowledge  of  the  Ian- 
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guage  whatsoever.  Against  these  obstacles 
yet  they  come  In  search  of  a  better  life  for 
themaelvee  and  tbelr  chUdren.  These  are  the 
uneung  heroes  of  today.  They  may  never 
make  the  headlines  or  the  history  books  with 
their  deeds,  as  did  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Ralph 
Bunche,  or  Albert  ELnsteln,  but  nevertheless, 
they  aU  ^>eak  out  for  America — ^tbe  land  of 
the  free. 

If  ever  a  groundswell  of  voices  should  as- 
cend from  ages  past  to  the  present  day,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  would  echo  throughout 
the  land  with  one  grand  sentiment — 

Ood  Bless  America ! 


MANPOWER  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6,  1971 

Mr.  FASCEUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
recognize  the  dangerous  threat  poeed  by 
unemployment  resulting  from  the  pri- 
vate and  Federal  cutbacks  in  scientific 
research  and  development  projects.  It 
has  become  obvious  that  legislative 
measures  must  be  taken  to  insure  full 
utilization  of  our  precious  human  re- 
sources. These  resources,  represented  by 
the  Investments  of  education  and  ex- 
perience in  scientific  and  technological 
personnel,  can  provide  valuable  assist- 
ance to  programs  designed  to  resolve  our 
pressing  domestic  and  environmental 
problems. 

Realizing  the  urgent  nature  of  this  in- 
creasing problem,  our  colleagues  Ccm- 
gresman  Oiaim o  and  Congressman  Dent 
introduced  H  Jl.  34,  the  "CraiversiMi  Re- 
search and  Education  Act  of  1971," 
earlier  this  year. 

SiAsequenUy,  scientists  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  contacted  me  urging 
that  action  be  taken  to  retrain  highly 
qualified  professionals  who  are  more 
and  more  frequently  finding  themselves 
unemployed.  In  future  correspondence 
with  the  university  professors,  we  dis- 
cussed the  many  advantages  of  the  Con- 
version Research  and  Education  Act. 
and  determined  that  tliat  approach 
would  indeed  provide  many  of  the  solu- 
tions so  desperately  needed.  I  subse- 
quently introduced  Iegislati(m  Identical 
to  H JR.  34. 

Our  colleague  John  Davis,  as  chair- 
man of  tile  Subcommittee  on  Science. 
Research,  and  Dev^opment  of  the  Hoiose 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astroziauttcs. 
moved  quickly  on  the  proposal  and  held 
hearings  in  June  and  July.  During  thoee 
hearings.  I  testified  and  noted: 

We  cannot  escape  the  realiUas  of  tba  do- 
mestic and  environmental  problems  which 
demand  solutions.  Tet  while  we  have  moved 
cloeer  to  a  national  policy  of  de-funphaalrtng 
mlUtary  and  space  expenditures  in  oomparl- 
son  to  eiQMndltures  to  combat  our  domestic 
crises,  we  are  actually  neutralizing  one  of 
our  nation's  most  precious  resources — Its 
trained  scientists  and  engineers.  We  can  and 
must  find  the  means  to  apply  that  resource 
to  the  concerns  which  threaten  our  very  ex- 
istence, such  as  pollution,  nutrition,  hous- 
ing, health  care,  transportation,  education 
and  social  alienation. 

The  equation  for  the  solution  of  tbla  In- 
terrtiated  economic  and  social  problem  can 
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be  Miued  intuitively,  but  there  U  a  factor 
lacking.  Tbe  mlMlng  link  In  the  equation  la 
the  relatively  small  Inveatment  In  a  conver* 
slon  program  suoh  aa  tbe  (me  outlined  In  tbe 
leglalatlon  before  tbla  Subeommlttee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgent  need  for  ac- 
tion In  this  area  was  recently  expressed 
In  the  April  1971  Issfue  of  EnvlroDmental 
Science  and  Technology.  Tlie  article, 
"Manpower  for  Environmental  Protec- 
tion," written  by  Ralph  C.  Qraber, 
Frederick  K.  Erlckson.  and  William  B. 
Persons  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  outlines  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively  the  projected  manpower 
need  in  the  field  of  environmental  pro- 
tection f(N-  the  coming  decades.  The  au- 
thors of  the  article  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  gap  between  supply  and  de- 
mand of  needed  personnel  in  this  field, 
already  at  a  dangerously  high  level,  will 
continue  to  widen  with  serious  and  ob- 
vious effects  oa  our  domestic  problems. 
I  call  the  article  to  our  colleagues' 
attention  and  again  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  the  Conversion  Re- 
search and  Education  Act. 

The  article  follows: 
Mawpowbi  roa  Enviboniiwjtal  Protection 
(By  Ralph  C.  Graber,  Frederick  K.  Erlckson, 

and  WUllam  B.  Parsons) 
Mushrooming  public  concern  over  environ- 
mental quality  has  resulted  In  marked  In- 
terest In  the  manpower  needed  to  plan  and 
Implement  prevention  and  control  activities. 
Although  this  pubUc  attention  Is  new,  the 
baalo  mechanisms  and  technology  have  been 
developing  for  many  years.  Begun  largely 
by  the  effort  of  health  offlcera  and  sanitary 
engineers  In  providing  safe  suppUes  of  drink- 
ing water,  mUk,  and  foods,  the  fields  of 
action  and  the  variety  of  professionals  and 
technicians  Involved  have  expanded  and  ex- 
tended Into  a  broad-scale  view  of  pro- 
tecting or  restoring  the  quaUty  of  modem 
environment. 

Environmental  protection  repreeenta  a  di- 
verse area  of  work;  thus,  It  draws  heavily 
on  a  wide  variety  of  professionals  Including 
chemists,  physicists,  and  biologists  of  many 
speclalltlee;  hydrologlsts,  meteorologists,  and 
oceanographers;  engineers,  sanitarians,  ecol- 
oglata,  phyaldans  of  several  apecUltlce:  at- 
torneys, mathematicians,  statisticians; 
poUtlcal  sclentlsta;  planners.  economUts; 
and  social  scientists.  They  are  engaged  In 
carrying  out  technical  and  administrative  or 
legal  functions  concerned  with  prevention 
and  control  programs,  conceiving,  dealgn- 
Ing,  and  constructing  environmental  pro- 
tection facUltlee.  planning.  Implementing, 
and  directing  general  and  specific  servloa' 
programs  (Including  public  water  supply  and 
waste  treatment  equipment  and  facUltlse), 
conducting  relevant  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment, conducting  InveatlgMtloDa.  surveys. 
and  surveUlanoe  programs,  and  teaching  at 
all  edooatlonal  and  tMlnlog  levels. 

There  baa  been  relaUvely  Uttle  effort  to 
assess  tbe  maiqwwer  situation  in  depth  and 
over  time.  Deterrents  to  the  development  of 
such  Information  are  a  lack  of  imderstand- 
Ing  or  detoltlon  of  the  various  professional 
and  par^mtfesBlonal  occupational  roles  and 
functions,  and  the  need  in  terms  of  dis- 
ciplinary versus  categorical  program  v>e- 
clallzaUon.  Much  effort  is  necessary  to 
klentUy  and  measure  factors  of  supply, 
<l«mand.  utUlzaUon.  and  production  of 
environmental  manpower. 

In  1970,  the  total  peraonnM  employed  in 
environmental  protection  exceeded  343  000 
(Table  I)— an  estimate  baaed  on  over  Sfiiooo 
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engineers,  S7,000  scientists,  sanitarians,  etc.; 
00,000  technicians;  and  101,000  aldee.  The 
manpower  needed  to  make  significant  im- 
provement in  environmental  quality  In  1970 
1976,  and  1980  to  estimated  In  Figures  1 
and  a.  The  rate  of  Increased  demand  tot  such 
manpower  will  be  determined  largely  by  the 
regulatory  and  fiscal  Impacts  of  federal. 
state,  and  local  governments.  HlstorlcaUy. 
environmental  manpower  assessment  has 
been  limited  to  two  profeesions — engineer 
and  sanitarian. 

KMUlNUUt 

Many  engineers  devote  a  major  portion  of 
their  time  applying  engineering  and  scien- 
tific principles  and  practices  to  the  preven- 
tion, control,  and  management  of  factors 
that  may  Infiuence  man's  envlroiunent.  Dur- 
ing the  last  decade  the  need  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  all  environmental  fac- 
tors and  their  Interrelatlonshipe  has  broad- 
ened the  opportunities  for  engineers.  Prior 
to  that  time,  the  engineer  was  concerned 
primarily  with  such  factors  as  water  supply 
and  water  pollution;  therefore,  the  uae  of 
occupational  title  "sanitary  engineer"  was 
not  inappropriate.  The  more  comprehei>slve 
outlook  validates  the  title  of  "environmen- 
tal engineer." 

Of  the  eetimated  36.000  engineers  em- 
ployed In  environmental  protection  activi- 
ties in  1970,  some  12,000  were  the  expanded 
counterparts  of  the  earlier  "sanitary  engi- 
neers." The  remaining  engineers  were  en- 
gaged In  some  aspect  of  environmental  pro- 
tection in  public  works,  in  municipal  serv- 
ices, or  in  increasing  indiutrlal  attention 
toward  preventing  or  controlling  air,  water, 
and  land  pollution. 

Estimated  1970  levels  of  employment  in 
which  all  or  a  major  proportion  of  the  en- 
glneer'B  activltiee  was  directed  to  environ- 
mental exiglneering  number  35,800.  Many  en- 
gineers function  in  more  than  one  environ- 
mental area;  therefore,  it  Is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  niunber  employed  in  any  one  field, 
particularly  relating  to  public  water  supply 
and  water  pollution,  and  even  solid  wastes. 
The  classification  of  engineers  employed  by 
consulting  firms  which  practice  across-the- 
board  is  illustrative  of  this  fact.  For  exam- 
ple, many  of  the  more  than  5400  profee- 
slonals  reported  by  thoee  consultants  listed 
In  the  "1970  Anniua  Yearbook  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Federation"  also  work  on 
water  supply  and  (or)  solid  waste  manage- 
ment projects  during  any  given  year.  How- 
ever, the  1970  engineering  billings  on  new 
facility  plans  of  M.9  bUUon  for  waterworks 
and  poUutlon  control,  reported  by  Engineer- 
ing News  Record  186  (1),  Indicated  a  heavy 
weighting  toward  sewerage  and  water  pol- 
lution control  works. 

With  heightening  concern  over  air  pollu- 
tion, water  poUutlon.  solid  wastes,  shortcom- 
ings in  pubUc  water  suppUes,  controllable 
hazards  of  the  occupational  environment, 
and  the  quaUty  at  environment  In  urban 
neighborhoods,  the  total  requirements  for 
engineers  in  planning,  constructing,  operat- 
ing faculties,  and  monitoring  the  perform- 
ance and  environmental  Impact  of  such  fa- 
dUtlee.  and  manltorlng  tli*  performance 
and  environmental  Impact  of  such 
faciUtlsa  oan  be  expected  to  Increase  several- 
fold.  Present  need  far  exceeds  present  utlUaa- 
Uon.  but  the  reaUtlea  of  probable  pubUc  and 
private  response  to  the  need  could  well  rep- 
resent doubling  englneeilng  employment  for 
environment  by  197S. 

A  1963  national  siirvey  showed  that  about 
one-third  of  tbe  respondent  engineers  were 
employed  by  state  and  local  governments 
one-third  by  private  Industry  and  business 
and  the  balance  by  the  federal  government  or 
other  organisations.  Management  or  admin- 
istration was  tbe  most  Important  function 
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and   Involved   nearly  one-third  of  tbe  re- 
spondents. 

Komerous  professional  organisations  are 
eoncemed  with  tbe  environmental  engineer- 
ing field.  Klgbt  have  Joined  In  sponsoring  the 
environmental  Engineering  Intersodety 
Board,  Inc.  (formerly  the  American  8am- 
tary  Engineering  Intersodety  Board,  Inc.). 
The  objectives  of  the  board  are  to  improve 
the  practice,  elevate  the  standards,  and  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  environmental  engineer- 
ing. Certification  as  a  Diplomats  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Environmental  Engineers 
(AAEB)  la  awarded  by  the  board,  based  upon 
compliance  with  educational  and  e:q>erlenre 
standards,  state  licensure,  and  satisfactory 
completion  of  written  and  oral  examinations. 
Currently,  the  board  certifies  environmental 
engineers  in  four  subspecialties — air  poUu- 
tlon control,  industrial  hygiene,  radiation 
and  hazard  control,  and  sanitary  engineer- 
ing. The  AASB  roeter  at  the  end  of  1970  lists 
over  1160  Dlplomates. 

The  samtarlan  i4>plles  his  knowledge  of 
the  physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences 
for  tbe  improvement,  control,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  environmental  factors  whlcb 
ml|^t  affect  man's  health.  According  to  the 
most  recent  figuree  avaUable,  an  estimated 
13,000  sanitarians  were  employed  in  1968. 
Prior  estimates  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
combined  the  data  for  sanitarians  and  sani- 
tarian technicians  and  showed  about  6000 
In  1969  and  11.000  in  i960  for  the  combined 
groups. 

The  first  national  survey  of  persons  who 
regarded  themselves  as  sanitarians  was  con- 
ducted in  1963.  SUte  and  county  govern- 
ments were  the  major  employers.  Inspec- 
tion, teetmg,  and  control  were  the  major  ac- 
tivltiee of  half  of  thoee  answering  the  survey 
questionnaire.  Two-thirds  indicated  a  spe- 
cialization m  milk.  food,  and  meat  te^- 
nology. 

Thirty-flve  sUtes  require  the  registration 
or  licensing  of  sanitarians.  In  i960,  a  model 
registration  act  was  developed  by  the  Sani- 
tarians Joint  CouncU  which  consists  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  International  Aseocla- 
tion  of  MUk.  Food,  and  Environmental  Sani- 
tarians (8000  members),  the  National  En- 
vironmental Health  Association  (6000  mem- 
bers), and  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation. The  minimum  reqiUrements  for 
sanitarians  under  the  model  act  are:  a  bach- 
elor's degree  with  a  mimmum  of  30  semester 
hours  of  academic  work  in  environmental 
healtb  or  In  the  physical  and  biological  sci- 
ences, at  least  two-years  fuU-time  employ- 
ment as  a  sanitarian,  and  niooessful  oonmle- 
tlon  of  an  examination  glveo  by  a  state  reg- 
istration board. 

Three  profeesional  environmental  health 
organizations  have  sponsored  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Intersodety  Academy 
for  CerUflcatlon  of  Sanitarians  (AIAC8) .  The 
academy  is  dedicated  to  recognizing  the  pro- 
feesional quality  and  achievement  of  the 
sanitarians  In  the  various  environmenUl 
health  fields.  Certification  as  a  Diplomats  of 
the  academy  is  based  upon  meeting  educa- 
tional and  experience  standards,  sUte  regis- 
tration, and  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
written  and  oral  examination.  The  AIACS 
1960  roeter  lists  over  300  persons. 
paooaAM  SFxciAiosT 

Environmental  protection  personnel  may 
practice  their  basic  discipline  per  se  or  ac- 
quire a  categorical  program  expertise  beyond 
their  disciplinary  spedalizatlon.  Three  ex- 
an4>les  of  categorical  program  speclallsta  to- 
clude  mdustrlal  hygiene  personnel,  radiation 
protecUon  personnel,  and  air  poUutlon  con- 
trol personnel. 

Industrial  hygiene  personnel  Include  engl- 
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gineers,  chemists,  nurses,  tozlcologists,  phya- 
iologists,  occupational  hyglenlsts,  dermatol- 
ogists, teohnlclanw,  or  similar  occiipations. 
Basic  Industrial  hygiene  activities  include 
recognizing,  evaluating,  and  oontitdling  tbcac 
environmental  factors  which  adversely  af- 
fect health  and  effldency  of  workers  in  places 
of  eD:4>loyment.  These  m>eclaUBts  are  easen- 
tlaUy  oonoamed  with  four  eategortee  of 
stresses — toxic  chemical  agents  such  as 
dusts,  gases,  plastics,  and  pesticides;  pbyeloal 
agents  or  energy  stresses  such  as  exceesive 
noise,  temperature  extremes  and  radiations; 
biological  hazards  such  as  Infeotlotw  aga&ts 
and  enzymes;  and  other  w(H-k-related  stresses 
such  as  monotony,  rigors  of  work  process. 
and  eqxilpment  design. 

In  federal  agencies  and  in  large  Industrial 
companies,  these  personnel  may  also  conduct 
research  atudles  on  toxicity  of  materials, 
analytical  methods,  and  field  instrumenta- 
tion. In  such  organizations,  occupational 
health  programs  may  also  be  staffed  with 
physicians,  nurses,  toxicologlsts,  x-ray  tech- 
nicians, and  laboratory  personnel  offering  a 
comprehensive  preventive  health  program  for 
workers.  Industrial  hygiene  personnel  In 
state  and  local  official  agendes  provide  vari- 
ous consultation  and  technical  servicea  to 
workplaces  within  their  Jurisdiction. 

The  latest  estimate  av&Uable  mdlcatea  that 
nearly  1700  Industrial  hygiene  penonnel  are 
employed  by  manufacturing  and  other  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  enterprises.  Insur- 
ance comp«uiles,  universitiee,  federal  agen- 
cies, and  state  and  local  agendes. 

Major  professional  associations  concerned 
with  industrial  hygiene  are  the  American 
Industrial  Hygiene  Association  (1660  mem- 
bers in  1989),  the  American  Conference  of 
Oovemmental  Industrial  Hyglenlsts  (1068 
members  in  1969),  and  the  Occupational 
Health  Section,  American  PubUc  Health  As- 
sociation (700  members  in  1969).  The  first 
two  organizations  sponsor  the  AmaH^T^ 
Board  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  an  organiza- 
tion estabUahed  in  1960  to  In^trove  the  prac- 
tice and  educational  standards  ot  Industel^l 
hyglenlsts.  Certification  as  a  Dlplomate  of 
tbe  American  Academy  of  Industrial  Hygiene 
\a  awarded  by  the  board  based  upcm  a  syvtem 
of  written  and  oral  examinations.  By  1970, 
the  board  had  certified  870  persons.  Certifi- 
cation requirements  Indude  graduation  with 
a  baccaUureate  In  chemistry;  physios; 
chemical,  mechanical,  or  sanitary  engineer- 
ing; biology;  or  other  acoq>table  major  eub- 
Ject  and  eight  years  ftUl-tlme  employment 
in  Industrial  hygiene. 

Radiation  protection  personnel  at  the  pro- 
feeelonal  level  Indude  health  physicists, 
engineers,  chemists,  biologists,  and  other 
scientific  and  technical  occupations  with 
specialized  training.  The  radiation  exposure 
problems  with  which  they  are  concerned  are 
associated  with  electronic  products,  such  as 
x-ray  machines,  partlde  accelerators,  micro- 
wave ovens,  and  color  television;  radioactive 
materials;  and  nudear  reactors,  as  weU  as 
environmental  radioactive  contamination. 
Their  work  is  conducted  prlndpally  m  Indtw- 
trlal,  medical,  research,  or  educational  insti- 
tutions that  use  radiation  sources  and  In 
governmental  agendes  that  have  reqranai- 
blUty  for  pubUc  health  protection. 

Several  profeaHooal  aasodatlona  and  sode- 
tles  serving  radiation  protection  objectives 
provide  opportimlty  for  membeiahlp,  such  aa 
the  Healtb  Physios  Sodety  (8000  membecs) ; 
Radiological  Healtb  Section  (860  msmbeia) 
of  the  American  PubUc  Health  Aaaodatlon; 
American  Assodatlon  of  Physidsts  in  Medi- 
cine (460  members) ;  and  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Radiology.  Tbe  first  three  of  these 
serve  as  sponsors  of  the  American  Board  of 
Health  Physics,  an  organization  established 
In  1969  to  Improve  the  practice  and  elevate 
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the  standards  of  health  physics.  Through  a 
system  of  written  and  oral  examlnaUons.  by 
1969  the  board  had  certified  almoet  600  people 
as  professlonaUy  qualified  to  assume  higher 
level  podtlons  In  hsalth  physics.  Require- 
ments for  certlfloation  indude  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  a  physical  science,  en-  In  a  biological 
science  with  a  minor  In  a  physical  sdenoe. 
and  six  years  professional  experience  In 
health  physics  (three  years  of  which  must 
have  been  in  appUed  radiation  protection 
work). 

Air  pollution  control  personnel  Indude 
engineers,  chemists,  meteorologists,  statisti- 
cians, physicists,  biologists,  sanitarians,  tech- 
nicians, inspectors,  etc.  The  principal  activi- 
ties in  air  poUutlon  control  programs  are 
identifying  and  measuring  chemical  poUut- 
ants  and  airborne  particulate  matter, 
measuring  and  analyzing  the  meteorological 
effects  on  atmospheric  pollution  conditions, 
determining  the  effect*  of  air  poUutlon  on 
biological  systems  and  inorganic  materials, 
controlling  air  poUutlon  sotirces  including 
Industrial  production  processes,  combiistion 
and  space  heating  equipment,  and  vehicular 
sources,  developing,  instaUing,  and  operating 
a  variety  of  processes  and  equipment  designed 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  emission  of  air 
poUutants,  developing  and  enforcing  air 
quaUty  and  emission  standards,  and  coordi- 
nating and  integrating  air  pollution  control 
efforts  with  other  environmental  protection 
activities  and  with  diverse  industrial  and 
governmental  programs  and  agendes  con- 
ducting acUvlties  whldi  affect,  dlrecUy  or 
indirectly,  air  qiiaUty. 

National  concern  tat  the  air  poUutlon  prob- 
lems has  resulted  in  a  major  expansion  in 
state,  local,  and  regional  control  efforts.  In 
1963,  for  example,  only  11  states  had  basic  air 
poUutlon  control  legislation;  by  the  end  of 
1970.  aU  60  had  basic  statutes.  In  1969,  there 
were  more  than  300  state,  local,  and  r^onal 
control  agendes.  Most  control  agendes  are 
small  in  terms  of  staffing.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  state  agencies  had  fewer  than  ten  fiUl- 
tlme  positions,  and  60%  of  the  local  agencies 
had  fewer  than  seven  fuU-tlme  positions. 

The  Air  PoUutlon  Control  Association 
(6000  members)  is  the  major  profesdonal  so- 
dety concerned  with  air  poUutlon.  Other  so- 
deties  indudlng  the  American  Industrial 
Hygiene  Association.  American  Society  of 
CivU  Engineers.  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety and  American  Public  Health  Association 
are  also  involve  with  air  poUutlon  activities. 

TBCHmcUN  AKD  UHM 

As  environmental  protection  far-ii^tlw  mrx^ 
services  have  Increased  in  number  and  com- 
plexity, the  need  for  more  trained  techni- 
cians and  aldee  has  become  more  apparent. 
The  environmental  technician  Is  an  indi- 
vidual prepared  for  Jobs  w*loh  consist  of 
subsections  of  work,  previously  done  by  pro- 
fessionals (for  which  fuU  professional  train- 
ing is  not  necessary) ;  jobs  whlcb  Indude  new 
functions  supporUng  the  profeesional  that 
expand  the  scope  of  professional  services; 
Jobs  designed  at  the  entry  level  so  that 
persons  with  less  than  the  training  or  aca- 
demic credentials  that  usiuOly  accompany 
profSBlsonal  status  can.  In  relatively  short 
periods,  become  suffldenUy  sklUed  to  perform 
techmcal  taaks;  Jobs  which  aUow  opportumty 
for  individual  development,  regardless  of 
traditional  credentials  or  other  arbitrary 
status  synxbols,  and  permit  advancement  to 
duties  of  greater  chaUenge  and  reeponsi- 
bUltles. 

Technicians  are  utlllaed  In  a  variety  of 
ways  In  environmental  protection  programs. 
The  application  of  such  skills  Includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to,  inspections,  surveys,  in- 
vestigations, evaluations,  and  operation  of 
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fadlltles.  Specific  taaks  may  Indude  obtain- 
ing appropriate  samplea  of  air,  water,  and 
food  and  assisting  in  tests  to  determine  qtial- 
ity;  <^>eratlng.  or  assisttng  in  tbe  operation 
of,  water  and  waste  water  treatment  plants 
and  solid  waste  disposal  fadlltles;  and  in- 
spection and  evaluation  to  determine  com- 
pliance with  laws  and  regulations.  Adminis- 
trative organizations  and  umts  which  employ 
technicians  are  state  and  local  health  dei)art- 
ments,  air  poUutlon  control  organizatlona, 
water  purification  plants,  waste  water  treat- 
ment plants,  solid  waste  coUectlon  and 
disposal  units,  radiation  protection  units, 
consulting  firms,  and  a  variety  of  business 
and  industrial  firms  concerned  with  environ- 
mental controls.  New  careers,  such  aa  ocean- 
ography and  meteorology,  are  continually 
being  developed  in  environmental  protection 
for  technically  trained  persons. 

The  number  of  environmental  technicians 
is  difflciUt  to  esUmate.  The  69,600  people 
employed  as  technlcans  In  1970  (Figure  2) 
occupied  positions  for  which  the  desirable 
qualification  in  training  and  eiq>erienoe 
would  be  those  induded  In  the  technician 
definition  dted  above.  In  fact,  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  personnel  so  employed  at 
this  time  has  not  had  the  training  or  equiva- 
lent experience  to  qualify  adequately. 

By  1980  the  r(^>ld  population  growth  wlU 
have  created  environmental  problems  re- 
quiring 314,000  trained  technicians.  At  the 
present  rate  of  training— less  than  1000  new 
graduates  per  year— there  wlU  not  be  enough 
trained  people  to  meet  the  demand.  Educa- 
tional facilities  and  teachers  must  be  updated 
and  added  to  In  significant  numbers  for  the 
nceasary  production  of  trained  tedmlclana 
needed  over  the  next  five  to  ten  years. 

The  environmental  aide  assists  professional 
personnel  and  tedmldans  in  carrying  out 
prevention,  control,  and  service  programs  He 
performs  routine  tasks  under  siq>ervl8i(m. 
The  aide  Is  usually  a  high-school  graduate 
and  receives  on-the-job  training  in  environ- 
mental protection  activity.  As  eetimated 
101.000  aides  were  employed  In  1970  In  pubUc 
water  supply,  waste  water  oollectlon  and 
treatment.  Industrial  wastes  disposal  solid 
waste  ooUection  and  disposal,  community 
sanitation  and  rodent  control  activities  in- 
dustrial safety,  air  poUutton  control, 'and 
recreational  management. 

EDUCATION    AND    TSAININa 

The  minimum  educational  requirement  for 
engineers,  sanitarians,  and  many  other  en- 
vironmental dladpUnes  is  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree. However,  In  a  number  of  other  in- 
stances, graduate  education  is  required  for 
<llsdpllnary  quaUfloatlon  or  for  categorical 
program  spedaliaatlon.  In  several  dlsdpllnes 
the  qualifying  professional  degree  is  the 
doctorate. 

Most  engineers  now  enter  the  environ- 
mental protection  field  at  the  bachelor's  level 
having  completed  curricula  In  dvll,  chemi- 
cal, or  mechanical  engineering,  however, 
graduate  {Reparation  frequently  to  a  reg. 
uldte  for  en^Hoyment  and  (or)  advance- 
ment Graduate  education  for  englneen  in 
air  poUutlon,  water  poUuUon,  Industrial 
hygiene.  soUd  waste  management,  radiation 
protectton,  and  general  practice  to  offered 
at  more  than  lOO  institutions  (Table  n) .  The 
fuU  range  of  such  specialisation  to  not  offered 
at  every  Institution. 

The  minimum  educational  requirement 
for  the  aaaltarlan  to  usuaUy  a  bachelor^  de- 
gree wltb  a  major  in  environmental  health 
or  in  the  physical  or  biological  sdencea.  Pres- 
ently, 36  academic  institutions  offer  under- 
graduate four-year  programs  in  snvlion- 
mental  health.  In  1968,  the  Nattonal 
Aasoolatlon  of  Sanitarians  (now  the  National 
Environmental  Health  Assodatloo)  inlUatsd 
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an  accreditation  program  for  un<lergraduat« 
environmental  bealtti  (or  reUtad)  curricula. 

The  mlnhniim  aduoatlomal  raqulranMnt  for 
the  environmental  ttnhnlf^an  to  an  aMoel- 
ate's  degree,  or  equlvttlent.  In  enTlroomantal 
health,  environmental  adenoa.  radiologic 
technology,  or  related  areas  of  spedallsaUon. 
A  number  of  communis  (Junior)  oollegea  or 
technical  instltutee  offer  technical  training 
In  these  areaa. 

The  environmental  aide  normally  la  a  hlgh- 
actaool  graduate  with  varying  amounts  of 
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on-the-job  training,  vocational  education, 
and  (or)  appropriate  short-ooiuve  training 
in  q>eclallzed  subjects. 

A  wide  variety  of  short  technical  ootirsfls 
In  environmental  subjects  U  offend  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agmcy  and  the 
Public  Health  Service.  In  addition  to  the 
short  courses  conducted  in  the  states  In  re- 
sponse to  requests,  short  technical  courses 
for  continuing  education  are  also  offered  by 
several  other  federal  agencies  and  nonfederal 
Institutions. 
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TABU    l.-EKVHWnilHilTAL    MANPOWER    NEEDS    NOw 
OUTSTHIP  THE  SUPPtT 


OccupttiM 


'"S^ 


NMd 


1970 


UTS 


19« 


l^^ 35,700  44,000 

SdtirtW 11,300  22,000 

Ts^MloiM 28.600  51.000 

TwbniciM. O^SOO  18,000 

Mt 101.000  126,000 


70,000 
26,000 
66,000 

150,000 
157,000 


105,000 
32,000 

7«,000 
214,000 
166.000 


TABIE  ll-ACADEMIC  INSTITUTIONS  OFFEWNS  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  GRADUATE  (SUPPORTED  BY  SELECTED  FEDERAL  GRANTS  PROGRAMS) 


EnvironnMnUI  am  of  pfOfram  trnphuis  i 


Location  and  school 


Air 


lad 


Rad.      Solid 
protaat    vnstas 


Walw     Ottitr  > 


Alabams: 

Tuikacas  Institiitt 

Univareity  of  AMwnM 

Alaska:  Univanity  of  Alaska 

AiIiom: 

Univtnity  of  Arizona 

Arkansas:  Univarsity  of  Arkansu 

California:  

California  Institute  of  Tadinolan 

SanJosaSlata 

Stanford  Univarsity 

Univtrsity  of  California.  Bsrkal«y„ I"" 

Univarsity  of  California.  Davis 

Univarsity  of  California,  Irvine 

Univeraily  of  Califomia,  Los  Anaales 

Univarsity  of  California.  Riverside X 

University  of  SoutkemMifornia x 

Cohirado: 

Colorado  State  University 

University  of  Colorado 

Connedicuf: 

Univarsity  of  Connocticiit 

Yale "x" 

District  of  Cotombia: 

GaorietowR. 

Honvard 

Florida:  

University  of  Florida x 

University  of  Miami 

Gaortie: 

Univarsity  of  Georiia 

Gaorfia  Institute  of  Teeiinohiiv '  x" 
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Southern  IHInola  University 
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Purdue 

University  of  Indiana..."!!!!"!!" 
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Iowa  State. 

University  of  lowe 

Kansas: 

Kansas  State  Univarsity 

University  of  Kansas 
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Louisiana: 

Louisiana  State  University 

Louiaiana  Pdytachnic  Inatituls... 

Tulane 

Maine:  Unlveraity  of  Malas 

Maryland: 

University  of  Maryland 

lohna  Hopkins. ... 
Massachusetts: 

Universi^  of  Massadiuaatta 

Harvard 

Massachusetts  Insdtule  of  Techiioie«! 

Northeestsrn  University 

Tufts ' 

Michigan: 

University  of  Michigan 

Michipn  State  University 

Wayne  SUta  University 

MinneaoU:  University  of^Mlnnoaota 

Miasiasippi:  Mississippi  State  UniverMy-. 
Mtaaouri: 

University  of  Missouri 

Washington  Unlver»ty. .............. 
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Montana:  Montana  State  University. 
Nebraska:  University  of  Nebraska.. 
New  Jersey:  Rutgers..  . 
New  Mexico:  New  Mexico  SUts 

University 

New  York: 

Columbia 

ComoU. 


X 
X 
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Adelphia 

Manhattan  Collate 

New  York  University 

Rensselaer  Polytechnical 

Union  CoHege  and  Univarsity 

North  Carolina: 
North  Carolina  State  University.. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Duke. 


X 
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X 
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X 
X 
X 
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X 
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North  Dakota:  North  Dakota  SUta 

University 

Ohio: 

Ohio  State  University 

University  of  Cincinnati 

University  of  Toledo 

Oklahoma: 

Oktahema  State  University 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oregon:  Oregon  State  University... 
Pennsylvania: 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

Univoiiity  of  Pennsylvania 

Drexel  I  nstitute  of  Technology. . . 
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I  ladudes  reseerth  training  in  each  program. 


Thomas  Jefferson  University 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Puerto  Rico:  University  of  Puerto  RIcs. 
Rhode  Island:  University  of  Rhode 

Island 

South  Carolina:  Clemson  UniversIN 

South  Dakota: 

South  Dakota  State  University 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Tennessee: 

University  of  Tennesssa. 

Vanderbilt 

Tens: 

University  of  Texas 

Texas  A.  i  M.  University. 

University  of  Houston 

Rice 

North  Texas  State  Universi^ ! 

Utah: 

Utah  Stats  University 

University  of  Utah 

Viitina:  Virginia  Poiytadt 

Washington: 

Unhwrsity  of  Waahintlon 

Washiaiton  State  University 

West  Virtinia:  West  Virginia  Onivtrsity.. 
Wisconsin: 

University  of  WisooDSin 

Marquette , 
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August  6,  1971 


FOREIGN     NATIONS     DISREOAIID 
CXDNSERVATION  PRACTICES 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

being  done  right  now  to  the  North  At- 
lantic salmon  and  It  may  be  irrevocable. 
This  legislation  should  have  one  of  our 
highest  priorities. 


or  M AssAcu  u  aari's 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6,  1971 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  long  can  we  endure  the 
unbridled  effrontery  we  are  witnessing 
on  the  liigh  seas  outside  of  our  terri- 
torial jurisdiction? 

One  <rf  our  most  precious  fishery  re- 
sources, the  North  Atlantic  salmon  is 
now  the  target  of  imthlnking,  unfeeling 
fishermen  from  foreign  nations  greatly 
more  interested  in  immediate  profits 
than  in  insuring  the  Icmg-run  survival 
of  fine  species  of  fish. 

The  North  Atlantic  salmon  is  an 
economic  necessity  to  commercial  fisher- 
men and  a  delight  to  sports  fishermen 
and  gourmets  as  well.  The  Congress  has 
previously  recognized  the  salmon's  im- 
portance by  authorizing  conservation 
programs  to  protect  the  fish  when  they 
ascend  our  streams  to  spawn. 

Unfortunately,  however,  these  salmon 
spend  most  of  their  lives  at  sea.  All  con- 
servation measures  that  protect  them 
while  they  are  in  coastal  and  fresh 
waters  are  meaningless  if,  during  the 
years  they  are  at  sea.  they  are  ruth- 
lessly harvested  by  greedy  exploiters.  In 
many  cases,  foreign  fishermen  are  re- 
flecting the  poUcy  of  their  own  govern- 
ment against  adherence  to  any  sem- 
blance of  sound  and  effective  coiserva- 
tion  procedures.  ^  ,  ^ 

Our  natural  resources  would  not  last 
long  if  all  nations  ignored  the  need  to 
act  in  the  best  interests  of  both  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations.  The  United 
States,  recognizing  this  problem,  must 
establish  its  national  poUcy  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  required  to  insure 
that  this  vulnerable  species  is  not  des- 
ecrated further. 

TherefOTC,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  that  will  permit 
U.S.  sanctions  against  foreign  nati<ms 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  are  failing  to  honor  rea- 
sonable conservation  practices  in  fishing 
for  the  North  Atlantic  salmon  and  are 
ther^ore  causing  severe  harm  to  these 
fish. 

This  legislation  will  close  the  vast 
American  marketplace  to  the  food  and 
agricultural  products  of  nations  whose 
fishermen  are  permitted  to  disregard 
conservatlMi  practices  in  their  fishing. 
Since  we  cannot  take  direct  acticm  to 
insure  that  these  fish  are  protected  on 
the  high  seas,  we  must  take  whatever 
effective  steps  are  available. 

The  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  anyone 
to  bring  into  the  United  States  the  food 
and  agricultural  products  of  any  nation 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
as  endangering  conservation  programs 
for  the  North  Atlantic  salmon.  A  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  the  first 
offense  and  $25,000  for  any  subsequent 
offense  is  provided. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress  act 
quickly  on  this  issue.  The  damage  Is 


INTERIOR  MUST  ACT  ON  VISITOR 
PARKING 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971    . 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
written  Secretary  Morton  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  asking  him  to  take 
action  on  a  prwosal  for  undergrotmd 
visitor  parking  at  the  Mall  and  Ellipse. 

More  than  18  million  visitors  will 
travel  to  the  Nation's  Capital  this  year, 
with  more  than  12,500,000  arriving  by 
automobile. 

It  is  unfair  for  us  as  lawmakers,  as 
Government  officials,  and  as  business- 
men in  Washington  to  encourage  this 
influx  of  toiulsts  anxious  to  see  their 
Government  at  work  only  to  send  them 
home  frustrated  and  discouraged  by  the 
transportation  problems  in  the  Capital. 

I  urged  the  National  Park  Service  to 
assume  leadership  in  solving  this  prob- 
lem by  taking  a  positive  position  based 
on  numerous  studies  made  in  recent  years 
which  provide  the  feasibility  of  con- 
structing visitor  parking  facilities  under 
the  Mall  and  the  EUipse,  in  the  heart  of 
the  major  Federal  buildings  and  dirines. 

The  complaints  I  hear  most  often  from 
constituents  visiting  my  office  center  on 
the  lack  of  parking  facilities  and  the 
frustration  of  searching  for  a  place 
either  on  the  street  or  in  a  commercial 
lot.  In  at  least  one  instance.  I  remember 
a  constituent  who  gave  up  and  returned 
home  to  Indiana  without  seeing  many 
of  the  historical  sitM  in  Washington. 

I  am  aweure  of  at  least  one  survey 
which  recommends  imderground  parking 
at  the  Ellipse  just  south  of  the  White 
House  which  would  accommodate  2.800 
private  autos  and  400  buses.  Similar 
plans  have  been  proposed  for  an  11- 
block  stretch  under  the  Mall  running 
from  the  Capitol  Building  to  the  Wash- 
ington Monument.  Still  another  pro- 
posal would  provide  for  underground 
parking  at  17th  Street  and  Constitution 
Avenue,  the  former  site  of  the  Naval 
Munitions  Building. 

The  harsh  fact  is  that  parking  Is  es- 
pecially acute  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cap- 
itol, the  Senate  and  House  Office  Build- 
ings, national  shrines,  and  the  other 
areas  visited  by  millions  of  citizens  from 
throughout  America  and  the  world  who 
come  to  Washingt(m  annually. 

This  problem  not  only  affects  these 
visitors  but  also  such  shortage  creates  a 
parking  and  transportation  probl«n  for 
the  thousands  of  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  whwn  the  visitors 
must  compete  for  what  limited  parking 
there  is  available. 

It  is  time  for  decisive  action  in  meet- 
ing this  problem.  The  studies  have  been 

made  and  the  recommendations  have 
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been  under  consideration  for  several 
years.  We  owe  it  to  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  visit  Washington  each  year 
and  the  thousands  who  live  and  work 
here  year-round  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible tran«?(ntation  system. 

I  feel  certain  Congress  will  act  favor- 
ably on  a  constructive  plan  for  visitor 
parking  once  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  agree 
on  a  proposal  and  send  it  to  Capitol  Hill 
for  consideration. 


NEW  YORK  KNICKERBOCKER 
DRUM  AND  BUGLE  CORPS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  6,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Knickerbocker  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  wins  praise  wherever  it  goes.  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  that  praise  by  inserting 
in  the  Record  a  recent  article  in  the 
magazine  Drum  Corps  America/Canada 
which  describes  the  Knickerbockers  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  and  praise  it  so  richly 
deserves: 

Dbttm  Cokps  Aicxuca/Canaoa  Saltttbs  N.T. 

KNICKIKBOCKBR  DRTTM  ft  HUGLX  COKFS 

"From  the  concrete  canyrais  of  the  Capltad 
City  of  the  World,  here  is  New  York's  own 
Knickerbocker  Drum  St  Bugle  Corps"  .... 
To  tens  of  thousaiids  of  people  this  verbal 
fanfare  heralds  another  exciting  performance 
by  the  city's  unique  "Teenage  Marching  Am- 
bassadors of  Mvislcal  QoodwUl,"  the  fabulous 
New  York  E:nlck«'bocker  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps. 

Althoui^  only  two  seasons  have  passed 
since  the  advent  of  the  Knlckerbock««,  It 
Is  already  one  of  North  America's  most 
sought  after  drum  corps.  It's  thrilled  thou- 
sands at  competitions  where  It's  always  In 
the  running,  and  was  chosen  from  among  600 
applicants  to  march  In  last  year's  Macy's 
Thanksgiving  Parade.  (A  double  distinction, 
since  the  committee  that  runs  this  fabulous 
pageant  Is  known  to  be  least  receptive  to  New 
York  City  units.) 

Clad  in  brilliant  gold  tunics  with  scarlet 
cross-sash  and  elwny  trim,  the  corps  never 
falls  to  present  an  outstanding  musical  show. 
Ijast  season  on  it's  first  major  Mid- America 
and  Mid-Canada  tour,  the  Knlcks  gained 
thousands  of  new  fans  and  sold  htindreds 
of  famous  Father  Knickerbocker  Buttons 
from  a  genuine  New  York  pushcart. 

A  veritable  United  Nations  on  the  march, 
the  New  York  flavor  of  the  corps  Is  conveyed 
through  Its  magical  music — pulsating  per- 
cussion, dynamic  drill  and  fascinating  faces 
showing  latin,  white,  oriental  and  black 
ettinle  backgrounds.  "Knickerbocker"  means 
"Son  of  New  York."  To  thousands  It  also 
means  excitement  and  unique  musical  enter- 
tainment. 

Not  only  Is  the  New  York  Knlckerbockw 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  well  known,  but  Its 
entire  organization.  Including  its  successful 
Cadet  unit  and  powerful  Parent  and  Booster 
Association,  have  drawn  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect and  •ttentJon  from  the  New  York 
community. 

The  "Knickerbocker  Gallery  of  Honor." 
whloti  designates  persons  who  have  helped 
the  corps,  Indudes:  Mayor  John  Undsay.  for 
has  prodamatlons  estatbllstitng  the  corps  as 
Official  AmbawMlors  of  Good  WUl;  Oardlnal 
Terrence    Cooke,   wfco   has    made   flnatwial 
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<loii»tlons  to  the  oorp*;  Bronx  Borou^  Preal' 
dent  Bob  Abnuns,  who  haa  workad  with  oom- 
mxinlty  leaden  to  support  the  Knlcks,  Con- 
greeamen  Mario  Blaggl  and  Jim  Boheuer,  who 
help  the  corps  In  legal  mattart.  and  T^rld 
ttkOOUM  entertainer  Sammy  Dans,  jr.,  who 
ran  a  benefit  for  the  corps  and  raised  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  It.  .  .  .  The  Knloka  are 
very  q>eclal  ani  wlU  be  great  In  1971. 


JACKSONVILLE   SHERIFP'S  OPFICTE 
PROMOTES  FAIRER  JUSTICE 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

or  FLOUDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sher- 
iff's  office  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  is  one 
of  the  most  innovative  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  Nation.  To  protect  cltl- 
aens  and  provide  for  fairer  law  enforce- 
ment and  Justice,  the  Jacksonville  sher- 
iff's department  has  a  police  legal  ad- 
visor, financed  through  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act,  of  which  I  was  a 
eoepaaaoT. 

The  so-called  "squad  car  lawyer,"  is 
Eric  Smith,  who  is  on  call  24  hours  a 
day  to  provide  legal  advice  to  police  of- 
ficers. Smith,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  College  of  Law,  is  also 
president  of  the  Jacksonville  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  dynamic 
young  leader  In  the  community. 

To  point  out  this  unique  law  oiforce- 
ment  service  provided  by  the  Jackson- 
ville sheriff's  offlce.  financed  with  Fed- 
eral funds,  I  Include  an  article  in  the 
CoNGRSssiONAL  Rkcord  from  the  Florida 
Sheriff's  Star,  a  magazine  published  by 
the  Florida  Sheriff's  Association,  re- 
minted  frc«i  the  Jacka(mville,  Fla., 
Chronicle: 

On  24-Houb  Cau.  :  Ebzc  Smtth 

TBX  S4T7AD  CaX  liAWTXa 

<Noi>— The  following  article  appeared  In 
the  monthly  Florida  SHERIFF'S  STAR,  a 
magaalne  pubUahed  by  the  Florida  Sheriff's 
Aasociatlon.) 

jACKsoNYnxB. — ^Whlls  cruising  a  nelghtxH'- 
bood  hard  hit  by  bivglars,  Offloer  Jackson 
spots  a  suspicious  person  in  the  shadows 
carrying  a  tool  box  and  paper  bag. 

The  suspect  says  be  u  carrying  hla  work 

toola  and  lunch  but  Indignantly  refuses  to 

allow  OfBoer  Jackson  to  Inspect  the  contents. 

Tauntingly  be  tells  the  officer  to  "get  a 

search  warrant." 

Can  this  suspect  be  legally  searched  with- 
out arresting  him?  Or  must  he  be  arrested, 
then  searched? 

If  Officer  Jackson  searohea  the  man  illegal- 
ly he  has  left  himself  and  the  depart- 
ment open  to  a  clvU  siUt.  If  he  makes  the 
arrest  and  the  suspect  Is  carrying  his  toola 
and  limch  Instead  of  burglar  tools  and  loot, 
a  false  arrest  suit  Is  sure  to  foUow. 

The  above  U  a  fairly  common  occurrence 
and  most  officers  would  know  Instlnotlvely 
how  to  handle  It  But  even  the  oldest  pro 
can't  be  ready  for  every  altiuktlon  and  have 
every  answer.  And  there  must  be  an  answer 
and  qmckly  or  the  suspect  Is  gone,  the  oaaa 
lost. 

In  JacksonvlUe  this  U  less  likely  to  happen. 
The  Sheriff's  Department  has  a  man  on  call 
24  hours  a  day  to  have  answers  to  most  of 
the  questions. 

J^'L^  f  ^"?  ^^^  Advisor,  ooounoDly 
rtferred  to  as  the  "Squad  Car  Lawyer."  His 
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name  Is  Srlc  Smith,  and  he  has  several  Jotia. 
Being   on   caU   with   his  radlo-equli^>ed, 
unmarked  poUce  car  Is  Just  one  of  them. 

To  cut  down  on  the  number  of  times  he  Is 
caUed  In  the  middle  of  the  night.  Smith  Is 
instructing  police  officers  in  the  areas  of 
criminal  law;  what  they  need  to  know  about 
search  and  seizure,  laws  of  arrest  and  Su- 
preme Court  decisions. 

At  the  Sheriff's  Academy,  recruits  get  20 
hours  of  instruction  in  basic  criminal  law. 
courtroom  procedure. 

A  group  of  20  correctional  officers  attended 
a  four-hour  course  entitled  "Legal  Rlriits  of 
Correctional  Officers."  ^^ 

Smith  Is  also  involved  in  presenting  an 
In-servlce  training  program  to  all  730  sworn 
personnel. 

The  PoUce  Legal  Advisor  Program  by  a 
discretionary  federal  grant  from  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 

For  «15,000  a  year  Sheriff  Dale  Carson  has 
a  28-year-old  lawyer  with  a  degree  from  the 
university  jf  Florida  who  has  l>een  an  assist- 
ant state  attorney  and  a  prosecutor  In  mu- 
nicipal court.  In  addition,  he  has  taught 
courses  In  criminal  law  and  economics  at 
Florida  Jtmlor  College. 

The  Sheriff's  Department  has  establlahed 
Ave  goals  to  be  accomplished  through  the 
Police  Legal  Advisor. 

1.  Provide  the  SherUTs  Offlce  with  full- 
time   legal    assistance    responsive   to   police 

a.  Provide  "high-level"  recruit  and  in- 
servlM  training  in  the  area  of  criminal  law. 

3.  Provide  a  research  capablUty  in  areas 
of  need  such  as  in  drafting  needed  statutes 
and  evaluating  proposed  legislation. 

4.  Distribution  of  Information  in  the  field 
of  criminal  law  throughout  the  Department 

8.  Bring  about  better  communication  with 
the  courts  and  proseoirtora. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  In 
January,  Smith  has  noted  a  steady  Increase 
in  the  number  of  telephone  opinions  he  is 
asked  to  give,  routine  questions  he  Is  asked 
and  evaluation  reports  he  Is  asked  to  make 

One  of  the  first  Jobs  was  to  let  officers 
know  they  had  someone  to  caU  on  for  legal 
help  Thi,  was  done  by  giylng  Introductory 
brltflngs  to  various  units  In  the  Department 

Officers  are  getting  reminders  of  hU  pres- 
enoe  m  the  form  at  Police  Legal  Bulletins 
which  Bern  to  keep  them  up-to-date  on  the 
Uteet  changes  and  hiterpretatlons  of  the 
law. 

Sinlth  sa^  one  of  the  big  gains  has  been 
the  fact  "officers  feel  that  for  the  first  time 
they  have  full-time,  poUce  oriented  legal 
advice."  ^*^ 

He  noted  the  <meea  of  the  state  attoraer 
»nd  city  attorney  are  among  the  best  and 
provide  the  Sheriff's  Department  with  excel- 
lent service,  but  "they  cannot  devote  the 
time  and  Involvement  which  a  poUce  lenl 
advisor  provides."  *~""»  i«>B»i 

The  advisor  Is  maintaining  a  doee  reia. 
tlonahlp  with  these  agendiTHe  2^^?! 
trading  weekly  staff  meetings  at  the  State 
Attorney's  Office.  o*»«« 

Some  of  his  other  duUes  are  to  observe 
^ine  scenes  and  olvU  disorders.  Interview 
witnesses  and  accompany  oOcera  on  raids 
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of  Optometry,  in  Forest  Qrove,  Oreg..  for 
receiving  the  1971  Apollo  Award  from  the 
American  Optometric  Association  In  rec- 
ognition of  her  "distlnguiBhed  service 
and  slgnlflcant  contribution  to  the  visual 
welfare  of  mankind."  Dr.  Berllrer  a  con- 
stituent of  my  district,  has  played  an  ac- 
tive role  in  recognizing  the  impo.-tai>ce  of 
the  behavioral  sciences  to  optometry. 

The  Apollo  Award  is  the  highest  trib- 
ute that  can  be  bestowed  upon  an  indi- 
vidual by  the  American  Optometric  Asso- 
ciation, -nie  association  Is  a  federation  of 
51  associations  representing  all  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  award 
was  presented  to  Dr.  Berliner  at  the 
American  Optometric  Association's  an- 
nual congress  in  Houston  in  June. 

Endorsing  Dr.  Berliner's  nomination 
for  the  Apollo  Award,  Dr.  John  R  Pierce 
chairman  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
School  of  Optometry  noted  that— 

...  It  was  she  who  first  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  op- 
tometry  The  movement  that  she  started 

has  had  such  an  Impact  that  It  has  In- 
Huenced  the  curriculum  of  all  schools  and 
colleges  of  optometry.  Her  contribution  to 
optometry  Is  Immeasurable. 

Dr.  Berliner  received  her  Ph.  D  in  1913 

at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  in  psychol- 
op  and  philosophy.  She  carries  with  her 
the  truly  rare  honor  of  having  been  the 
first  female  doctoral  student  under 
Wundt.  She  subsequently  because  part 
of  the  Gestalt  movement  which  radically 
changed  the  course  of  psychology.  A  list 
of  her  f  riaids  and  colleagues  contains  the 
names  of  the  many  notables  who  chart- 
ered the  course  of  modem  behavioral 
science. 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  privilege  of 
congratulating  Dr.  Berliner.  She  has 
proven  herself  to  be  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  our  society,  the  academic,  and  pro- 
fessional community,  and  I  applaud  the 
American  Optometric  Association  for 
recognizing  her  brilliant  career  and  mon- 
umental contributions. 


TRIBXJTE  TO  HON.  JOHN  DOW 


RECEIVES  1971  APOLLO  AWARD 


HON.  WENDEU  WYATT 

or  osaooir 
IN  THE  HOUBK  OF  RKPBXSXNTATIVn 

Friday.  August  9.  1971 
Mr.  WYATT  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  congratulate  Anna  Ber- 
liner. Ph.  D.  and  emeritus  professor  of 
psychology  at  Pacific  DJUveialty  CoUege 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  wrw  TOBx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1971 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deem 
It  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  participate 
to  the  tributes  being  paid  by  his  col- 
leagues to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Dow). 

John  Dow  has  earned  a  reputation  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  total 
mtegrtty  and  great  courage.  He  also 
gratifies  partly  for  the  term  we  use  here 
so  casually:  "Gentleman." 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  clearly 
the  evils  of  the  Vietnam  war.  to  speak 
out  against  them  and  to  vote  against  any 
authorization  or  appropriation  bUls  that 
might  be  considered  to  provide  support 
for  that  military  misadventure. 

I  have  worked  with  Congressman  Dow 
on  a  number  of  occasions  and  have  al- 
ways found  him  willing  to  woit  as  a. 
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member  of  a  team,  without  regard  for 
paradtog  his  own  virtue,  but  he  never 
carries  this  spirit  of  cooperation  to  the 
potot  of  compromising  his  principles. 

Although  the  word  "politician"  has 
an  honorable  origin,  to  modem  times  it 
has  come  to  convey  a  sense  of  expedi- 
ency, of  catering  to  the  voters  regardless 
of  the  rights  and  wrongs,  of  moiring 
deals  for  personal  advancement.  In  this 
sense,  John  Dow  Is  the  opposite  of  a 
politician.  Fortunately,  the  voters  of  his 
district  have  been  wise  enough  to  rec- 
ognize his  sterling  qualities  on  repeated 
occasions.  I  hope  they  will  continue  to 
the  future  to  recognize  that  they  are 
fortunate  todeed  to  have  as  their  repre- 
sentative a  man  of  such  quality.  Then 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
have  the  benefit  of  his  dedication,  his 
abUlty  and  his  wisdom,  and  his  col- 
leagues will  have  the  privilege  of  his 
advice,  his  help,  and  his  friendly  pres- 
ence to  the  House. 


A  COP  NAMED  JOE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  Nxw  jnsET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Thursday,  August  5,  1971 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  his  name 
was  Joe  Monteparo. 

He  showed  that  reasonable  men  can 
work  together  to  order  to  make  a  com- 
munity a  better  place  to  live  to  and  work. 

He  died  while  carrying  out  his  duties 
as  a  pcdlceman.  a  Job  he  loved  and  at 
which  he  worked  with  dedication. 

"Joe  Mont"  was  a  life-long  friend  of 
mtoe.  We  played  together  as  youngsters. 
We  went  through  school  together.  And 
we  rematoed  friends  until  his  untimely 
death. 

On  July  27,  1971,  Look  magaztoe  car- 
ried a  story  on  "Joe  Mont"  which  out- 
itoed  the  great  contribution  he  made  to 
his  community  and  his  country.  I  com- 
mend the  reading  of  this  article  to  my 
colleagues: 

A  Cop  Nakkd  Jok 
(By  Fletcher  Knebel) 

They  entered  the  room  like  wary  lieu- 
tenants of  warring  armies,  summoned  to 
truce  talks  they  regarded  as  foredoomed. 
They  wore  an  air  of  righteous  mission.  They 
came  ostensibly  to  talk  peace,  but  actuaUy 
to  pin  guilt  on  the  enemy  before  the  out- 
break of  new  fighting. 

They  were  six  whites  and  six  blacks.  The 
field  of  battle  was  a  square  mile  of  real  es- 
tate, the  once  faablonable  but  now  frayed 
Atlantic  seaside  resort,  Asbury  Park.  NJ., 
a  century-old  town  of  17,000  Inhabitants  and 
a  microcosm  of  America's  raging  urban 
plague.  The  meeting  date  last  year  was  Octo- 
ber 11,  thirteen  weeks  after  black  riots  burst 
on  the  city,  resulting  in  injury  to  180  per- 
sons, 167  arrests  and  $4  million  In  piopnty 
losses.  When  the  New  Jersey  State  Police 
withdrew  and  the  curfew  was  lifted,  Asbury 
Park  was  shattered,  and  Sprlngwood  Avanue, 
outdoor  living  room  of  the  black  ghetto  west 
of  the  railroad  tracks,  resembled  a  street 
after  heavy  bombardment. 

Behind  the  sea-sprayed  boardwalk,  creak- 
ing with  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  on 
summer  weekends.  Asbury  Park  was  a  dty  of 
fading  hopes.  It  was  governed  by  a  afaipaX 
mayor    and    council,    unresponsive    to    the 
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needs  and  demands  of  the  growing  black 
population,  now  86  percent  of  the  total.  The 
city  manager's  post  stood  vacant.  The 
Chamber  of  Commscoe  bad  died  of  ^>athy. 
Businessmen  deserted  the  town  at  eundown 
for  scrubbed  and  bowered  residential  havens 
outside  Asbury  Park.  Whites  complained  bit- 
terly of  rising  taxes,  robberies  and  muggings. 
Blacks  were  Indignant  over  tiw  scarcity  of 
year-ro\ind  jobs,  high  slum  rents  and  the 
drug  dealers  and  Junkies  who  haunted 
Sprlngwood  Avenue.  Twenty-nine  percent  of 
the  dty  lived  on  welfare.  Racial  antipathies 
were  fast  acquiring  the  face  of  hatred,  par- 
ticularly between  the  blacks  and  the  hard- 
pressed,  clannish  Italians,  the  largest  white 
ethnic  bloc. 

The  two-day  October  session,  blUed  as  a 
"laboratory  confrontation,"  was  viewed  as 
a  forlorn  effort  by  those  few  residents  who 
knew  of  it.  Fear  stalked  the  town.  Rmnon 
m\iahroomed.  Asbury  Park  High  School  had 
suffered  a  racial  eruption  only  two  we^s 
before.  People  were  arming.  Bigots  of  both 
colors  spread  their  venom.  Talk  between  the 
races  was  confined  almost  excliislvely  to  shrUl 
public  blasts  from  ocHnbatant  leaders. 

The  black-white  encounter  was  directed  by 
two  outside  professionals,  Urs.  Holly  Porter, 
a  serene,  comely  WASP  housewife  from 
Orand  Ri^lds,  Mich.,  and  Irving  Ooldaber, 
a  sociology  professor  at  Brooklyn  College  who 
skillfully  blends  classroom  theory  with  the 
street  lore  abaorbed  as  a  boy  in  a  poor  Jewish 
family  living  in  Brooklyn's  now  embattled 
Brownsville  section.  Ooldaber  and  ICrs. 
Porter,  operating  as  Community  Confronta- 
tion and  Communication  Associates,  share 
basic  views  about  the  nation's  urban  turmoil: 
that  warring  factions  wotild  really  rather  talk 
than  fight,  that  massive  Infusion  of  money 
without  attitude  and  behavior  change  Is  of 
dubious  value,  and  that  such  changes  can 
emanate  from  dialogue. 

But  the  most  Important  person  In  the  room 
that  October  morning  was  one  of  the  white 
confronters,  a  cop  named  Joe.  He  was  a  great 
barrel  of  a  man  with  powerful  muscles  and 
steady  blue  eyes.  Joe  was  stubborn,  quick- 
tempered, outq;>oken  and  fearless.  He  was  a 
strict  by-the-book,  law-and-order  man.  He 
had  been  bnUsed,  bitten  and  butted  In  ten 
years  as  a  policeman,  had  once  severely  dam- 
aged his  back  and  again  suffered  a  chipped 
elbow  In  pursuit  of  fleeing  suspects. 

Joseph  Michael  Monteparo.  son  of  an 
Italian  Immigrant,  had  been  bom  41  years 
before  on  Sprlngwood  Avenue  when  that  now 
black  street  was  the  heart  of  Little  Italy.  In 
his  youth,  Italian  boys  did  not  venture  far 
from  e^rlngwood.  The  family  was  poor.  Joe 
and  his  two  brothers  were  products  of  a  q>llt 
home,  and  their  mother  labored  as  a  factory 
hand  at  $11  a  week,  to  supplement  money 
sent  by  their  father.  Athletics  then  was  the 
route  up  and  oiit  for  Italian  boys,  even  as  It 
Is  now  for  black  yotmgsters.  Joe  became  a 
fierce  competitor,  starred  In  baseball  and 
basketball  at  Asbury  Park  High.  Later,  he 
played  minor-league  baseball.  Drafted  for 
the  Korean  War.  he  served  SUteslde,  chiefly 
with  a  championship  Army  baseball  team  of 
Ft.  Myer,  Va.  Later,  he  became  a  fine  amateur 
golfer,  shooting  In  the  70's. 

Aside  from  his  baseball  days,  Joe's  entire 
life  was  Asbury  Park.  He  was  provincial  in 
outlook,  hearse-drlvlxkg  and  cleaning  out 
theaters,  usually  sleeping  only  six  out  of  94 
hours.  The  night  before  this  October  meeting 
was  routine  for  Joe.  He  worked  untU  3  HJn.. 
sweeping  out  a  movie  house. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  Joels  Im- 
portance In  the  room  that  morning.  For  the 
whites,  he  was  a  nat\iral  leader,  trusted  by 
the  poUtlcally  potent  Italian  commuiaty,  re- 
q>ected  by  others.  Popular  with  fellow  ofll- 
cers.  he  was  the  Hew  Jersey  State  Policeman's 
Benevolent  Aioclatlon  delegate.  To  the 
blacks,  Joe  was  the  symbol  of  XM^ed  police 
power.  Joe  had  tried  to  get  oa»  of  the  blacks, 
Donald  Hammary,  flretf  trom  his  antl-poT«rty 
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Job.  had  argued  heatedly  with  Hammary  on 
a  David  Bussklnd  TV  show  three  weeks 
earlier. 

Joe  had  friayed  a  major  role  at  a  recent 
secret  meeting  the  night  after  black  students 
rampaged  through  the  high  schocd.  beating 
white  studenu  In  the  ccnldors.  Almost  aoo 
white  youths,  many  armed  with  chains,  clubs 
and  other  we«4x>n8,  gathered  In  the  basement 
of  the  home  of  Nicky  West.  17-year-old  son 
of  Charles  West,  a  contractor  and  spedal- 
duty  policeman.  The  white  boys  aimed  to 
Invade  ^rlngwood  Avenue  In  retaliation  for 
the  school  assaults.  The  elder  West  simi- 
moned  Joe  Monteparo,  who  told  the  gang  to 
cool  It.  RetallatKm  would  start  a  vldous 
circle  of  warfare,  he  said.  But  Joe  also  made 
It  plain  that  the  white  boys  should  fight  If 
attacked  again.  Fear  would  only  breed  more 
asaaults,  he  said.  The  meeting  brcAe  up  with- 
out a  raid  Into  black  territory.  When  word  of 
Joe's  counsel  filtered  out  to  blacks,  distor- 
tion dimmed  the  "cool  it"  order  and  magnified 
his  advice  to  fight  If  attacked.  The  blacks 
had  no  love  for  Joe  Monteparo. 

The  la-member  confrontation  that  morn- 
ing embraced  ten  men,  five  white  and  five 
black,  and  two  women,  one  black,  cne  white. 
The  blacks  Included  anti-poverty  officials, 
students,  a  nurse's  aide  and  a  college  admin- 
istrator. The  whites  included  a  lawyer,  house- 
wife, dty  official,  boys'  club  director,  police- 
man and  a  contractor  who  was  also  a  spedal- 
duty  policeman.  They  were  all  pitxnlnent  In 
the  dty  and  represented  a  "cross  sectloo  at 
hostilities,"  In  the  words  of  David  Paireott. 
Jr.,  a  black  detective  assigned  to  assist  the 
group  leaders.  Easy-mannered  Parreott,  pop- 
ular with  both  blacks  and  whites,  was  the 
chief  reason  that  Joe  Monteparo  was  In  the 
room  at  all.  The  confrontation  was  part  of  a 
community-relations  project  of  the  police 
department,  financed  by  a  New  Jersey  state 
grant.  TtM  60-man  police  force,  then  88 
whites  13  blacks,  was  ss  fractured  as  Asbury 
Park  Itself.  The  uniform  covered  white  racists 
and  moderates,  black  militants  and  Unde 
Toms.  Police  Chief  Thomas  Smith,  himself  a 
black  man,  had  set  the  project  In  modon,  but 
many  of  his  white  subordinates  viewed  "com- 
munity relations"  as  enforced  fraternization 
with  the  enemy.  Joe  Mooteparo  fotind  him- 
self In  a  conflict  of  loyalties.  Chief  Smith 
wanted  him  to  attend  the  seeslons.  White 
officers  urged  him  to  boycott  them.  Joe  him- 
self opposed  such  i»ograms,  had  said  so 
bluntly. 

A  few  hoitfs  before  the  meeting  opened, 
Joe  was  still  uncertain.  After  his  movle- 
cleanlng  chores,  he  sat  In  a  car  In  front  of 
his  home  untfl  8  ajn.,  while  Pairetott  and 
Ooldaber  sought  to  persuade  him  to  attend. 
Joe's  grudging  final  "yes"  was  a  concession  to 
his  black  fellow  officer,  Dave  Parreott.  Joe 
and  Dave  had  gone  on  the  force  together  In 
1960,  after  pladng  first  and  second  respec- 
tively In  examinations. 

The  meeting  opened  In  frigid  formality,  as 
Ooldaber  explained  the  groimd  rules:  "Say 
anything  you  want,  but  dont  Interrupt 
another  person."  He  Instructed  the  six  whltea 
and  six  blacks  to  retire  In  segregated  caucuses 
and  list  all  their  complaints  against  the  other 
side.  These  were  transposed  to  large  wall 
poerters.  Black  complaints,  headed  by  "p(^ce 
radsm,  brutality,"  Included  half-session 
schools,  shabby  housing,  and  lack  of  jobs 
and  a  dty  manager.  Whites,  listing  com- 
plaints In  form  of  questions,  ssked  among 
other  things  what  burning  and  looting  ac- 
complished, why  "the  term  'work'  Is  a  dirty 
word,"  what  causes  rats  and  vermin  in  black 
dwdllngs,  why  "you  teadi  your  children  to 
hate  whites,"  why  pdloe  were  called  pigs 
and  why  so  many  btacks  were  on  welfare. 

The  black  charge  at  potloe  radsm  came 
first.  Within  minutes,  the  room  exploded  in 
an  angry  shouting  match.  As  the  only  regular 
police  dBoer  present,  Joe  bore  the  brunt  at 
black  wrath.  He  was  soon  in  an  Irate  es- 
oliange  with  Don  Hammary,  hla  old  foe.  Be 
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aiMO  ctoabad  with  Mn.  Marj  Johnaon,  a  blMk 
mother  of  foiir  children  whoM  <i«w<iwg  emo- 
tUMU  were  borne  along  on  s  torrent  of  words. 
HMry  Moused  Joe  of  fMnmlng  »  gun  Into  her 
■tomaeh  et  police  headquarters  amid  nego- 
tlattons  duxlng  the  July  rlou.  Joe  called 
Mary  a  liar  and  aald  that  she  had  spread  the 
lie  thnnigbout  the  black  community.  They 
relived  the  July  scene  at  full  lung  power. 
Hammary  got  into  the  act,  aald  that  he  had 
seen  Joe  and  another  cancer  standing  next 
to  Mary.  Joe  had  been  offensive,  contended 
Hammary,  but  it  was  the  other  officer  who 
put  the  gun  to  Marys  stomach.  Mary  apolo- 
gized to  Joe  In  the  manner  of  a  leopard 
apologizing  to  a  python.  Joe  accepted  In 
glum  triumph.  The  shouting  continued  at 
high  pitch.  By  noon,  the  group  was  ready 
to  call  it  quits.  At  this  point.  Holly  Porter 
I>reaerlbed  an  integrated  lunch  for  the  com- 
batants. The  intake  of  food  plus  the  normal 
table  etiquette  defused  tempers  somewhat. 
Two  slgnlflcant  events  occurred  after 
lunch.  A  white  lawyer  walked  out,  never  to 
return.  He  had  come  not  to  discuss  or  even 
to  wrangle.  He  had  come  to  "Indict"  the 
blacks  for  the  crime  of  rioting,  and  he  had 
a  large  yellow  pad  on  which  he  Jotted  notes. 
In  the  curious,  unspoken  way  that  groups 
have,  this  group  had  begiin  to  regard  the  at- 
torney as  an  obstacle.  He  was  anathema  to 
the  blacks,  and  he  had  lost  the  support  of 
hie  fellow  whites.  Behind  all  their  anger,  the 
whites  were  groping  for  elusive  solutions  for 
the  future.  The  lawyer,  they  sensed,  was 
mired  in  the  past.  In  this  room  at  this  time, 
he  had  lost  his  clout  with  everyone. 

The  second  event  was  a  game.  The  moment 
Qoldaber  proposed  it,  the  tanked  black  and 
white  hostUltles  focused  sharply  on  him. 
One  man  voiced  the  group's  sentiments: 
"With  the  city  dying,  this  U  a  hell  of  a  time 
to  play  games."  But  Qoldaber  smilingly  In- 
sisted. It  was  an  artthmetical  problem,  to  be 
solved  individually.  Farmer  Brown  and 
Farmer  Jones  sell  a  pony  back  and  forth  to 
each  other  at  varying  prices.  At  the  end. 
Farmer  Brown  owns  the  pony,  but  which 
farmer  made  money  and  how  much?  The  11 
people  came  up  with  five  different  answers, 
were  directed  to  ^llt  into  Ave  subgroups  ac- 
cording to  the  answers.  Each  contingent  was 
to  elect  a  spokesman  who  would  try  to  con- 
vince the  entire  group  of  the  correctness  of 
his  solution.  This  provoked  minor  bedlam, 
people  scurrying  from  one  huddle  to  another 
as  they  changed  their  minds.  The  spokes- 
men, of  whom  Joe  was  one,  presented  a 
ragged  spectacle.  Once  convinced  they  were 
right,  they  now  faltered  In  their  oratory, 
fearful  they  might  be  proved  wrong  after  all. 
"So  how  do  we  find  the  correct  answer?" 
asked  Qoldaber  at  last.  Willie  Hamm,  an 
articulate  black  on  the  staff  of  Rutgers,  sug- 
gested that  the  money  exchange  be  acted  out 
with  fake  bills.  He  would  do  service  as  ths 
pony. 

Now,  the  scene  was  played  for  laughs,  first 
of  the  day.  Hamm.  neighing  like  a  horse, 
shuttled  between  Bill  Qreen.  the  Irish  city 
coordinator,  playing  one  farmer,  and  Paul 
Ounter,  ao-ye&r-old  black  militant,  playing 
the  other.  Qreen  became  the  play's  oomlc  star 
when  he  miscounted  his  money,  forcing  re- 
enactment  of  the  transaction.  When  laughter 
subsided,  Q^daber  asked  what  the  game's 
moral  was  for  Asbury  Park.  Consensufl:  "Be- 
fore you  shoot  off  your  mouth  in  public,  be 
damn  sure  of  your  facts.  And  listen  to  the 
other  guy.  He  may  be  right  after  all." 

The  confrontation  never  again  reached  the 
decibels  of  the  first  strident  hours.  There 
was  more  dialogue,  less  bombast,  more  lis- 
tening, fewer  accusations.  Yet  the  further 
the  game  receded  In  memory,  the  faster  tem- 
pers kindled  again.  When  the  group  broke 
for  the  night,  wrangling  had  renewed,  albeit 
at  lower  key. 

The  next  nxx'ning.  a  bright  autumn  day, 
■aw  swiftly  escalating  combat.  At  the  core 
were  Joe  Monteparo  and  Paul  Ounter.  the 
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young  Mack.  Paul  warned  that  Mack  kl<la 
were  angry,  might  burn  again  anytime.  Joe: 
"See,  you're  threatening  us  again."  Patil  hot- 
ly: "No,  I'm  Just  reporting  reaUty."  Joe 
warned  that  white  people,  frightened  over 
black  dtaordars,  would  move  out  of  the  dty. 
Paul:  "Good,  go  ahead.  We'U  help  you  pack." 
Joe  retorted  that  he  too  was  merely  report- 
ing reality.  Paul,  temper  flaring,  consistently 
cut  in  on  Joe. 

Joe.  suddenly  rising  to  his  feet,  accused 
Paul  of  Tlotetlng  the  rule  against  Interrup- 
tion. "Vm  leaving."  he  annoninced.  And  big 
Joe  stalked  from  the  roc»n,  leaving  the  group 
In  gaping  aUenoe.  Paul  Ounter  was  not  to  be 
denied  a  last  word.  He  niabed  after  Joe,  and 
the  argument  raged  outside.  Dave  Parreott 
followed  Qxe  pair.  Seeking  peace,  he  first  made 
Paul  promise  to  quit  Interrupting  Joe.  Then 
he  ^;>pealed  to  Joe  to  return.  Joe  refused.  He 
saitd  this  was  Chief  Smith's  personal  prognun. 
but  other  officers  advised  him  he'd  only  com- 
promise himself  by  coming. 

Parreott :  "Look.  Joe.  you  owe  me  a  lot  of 
favora,  right?" 

Monteparo:  "Teab.  Dave,  I  do." 

Parreott:  "Weil,  I  want  one  now.  Come  on 
back  in.  My  neck's  on  the  line  on  this  pro- 
gram. Do  It  for  me." 

Monteparo  turned  to  Ounter.  "And  you 
won't  Interrupt  me  any  more?" 

Ounter:  "Not  If  you  don't  break  In  on  me." 

Monteparo:  "OK.  Let's  go  back  in." 

Rejolndng  the  tight  circle,  Joe  i^Kiloglzed 
for  walking  out.  He  was  here  to  stay,  he  aaJd. 
Proud  Joe's  willingness  to  humble  himself 
deeply  Impressed,  then  galvanised,  the  group. 
From  that  moment,  the  real  dialogue  began. 
No  more  shouts  or  taunts.  The  tone  was  con- 
versational, often  subdued.  A  friendly  note 
began  to  sound  In  the  exchanges.  Every  group 
has  its  own  path  to  mutual  understanding, 
and  in  this  ^x^up.  It  appeared  to  be  an  aware- 
nesas  that  somehow  the  future  of  Asbury 
Park,  Its  city,  was  linked  to  what  was  said 
and  done  here.  But  Joe  and  Paul  were  not 
speaking  to  each  other. 

The  leaders  offered  another  exercise.  In- 
volving a  complex  list  of  Instructions.  This 
time  the  11  people  came  up  with  ten  differ- 
ent answers.  Qoldaber  then  led  a  group  pur- 
suit of  the  solution.  In  the  end.  they  agreed 
unanimously.  The  obvious  point  of  this  ex- 
ercise was  mulled  over  in  silence.  TTien  Willie 
Hamm  said:  "We  did  it  as  a  group."  Joe 
nodded  at  the  black  man.  "Yeah,"  he  said  In  a 
low  voice,  "we  did  it  together." 

The  climate  was  sunny  at  lunch.  For  the 
first  time,  some  good-natured  Interracial 
kidding  took  place.  After  the  dishes  were 
cleared.  Holly  Porter  and  Irving  Ooldaber 
paired  off  blacks  with  whites  for  tours  of  the 
town.  Blacks  were  to  take  whites  to  their  turf 
and  vice  versa.  To  the  amazement  of  every- 
one, the  leaders  paired  Joe  and  Paul  although 
the  two  men  still  were  not  speaking.  Charles 
West,  in  whose  home  the  mass  meeting  of 
white  high  school  bojm  had  been  held,  was 
assigned  to  accompany  Joe  and  Paul.  The 
leaders  were  accused  of  making  their  first 
mistake.  Joe  and  Paul  would  fiare  into  new 
disputes,  probably  would  not  return. 

"It  is  a  risk."  conceded  Ooldaber.  "Still,  U 
Paul  and  Joe  can't  learn  to  get  along,  neither 
can  Asbury  Park.  We  might  as  well  find  out 
now." 

The  fears  seemed  Justified.  When  the  group 
reassembled  at  the  appointed  time,  the  Joe- 
Paul-Charlie  trio  was  missing.  A  half  hour 
passed.  At  last,  the  three  men  appeared.  Paul 
and  Joe  were  conversing  animatedly.  Report- 
ing, Joe  said  that  Paul  had  shown  them  ap- 
ptalllng  housing  along  Sprlngwood  Avenue. 
As  well  as  he  knew  the  street  of  his  birth, 
said  Joe,  he  hadn't  realized  the  squalor  in 
which  some  blacks,  paying  rent  to  white 
landlords,  were  forced  to  live.  For  his  part. 
Paul  said  that  Joe  had  shown  them  poUoe 
headquarters,  located  In  scruffy,  second-floor 
accocnmodatlons.  The  black  siispect  in  a 
shoplifting  case  had  been  treated  fairly. 
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Now.  the  group's  last  traces  of  rancor  evap- 
orated. Both  blacks  and  whites  tried  hard 
for  understanding.  Once,  Joe,  without  heat, 
asked  what  black  kids  meant  when  they  said. 
"Off  the  pig."  RepUed  Paul  qiUetly:  "It  de- 
pends on  how  it's  said.  Joe.  It  co\ild  be  aa 
Insult  or  a  threat  to  hurt  you."  Again.  Joe 
wanted  to  know  why  Negroes  now  preferred 
to  be  called  black.  Replied  WllUe  Hamm :  "It's 
Just  the  best  word  today.  The  worst  is  to  call 
us  'you  people.' " 

By  evening,  the  group  seemed  possessed  of 
a  unity  of  its  own.  It  had,  after  all,  dona 
something  unique  In  Asbury  Park.  It  had  lis- 
tened to  people  of  another  race  and  tried  to 
weigh  them  aa  individuals.  Some  members 
obviously  were  exhilarated  by  the  novel  ex- 
perience. The  closing  dinner  of  the  grueling 
two-day  session  was  marked  by  a  resolve  to 
work  together  for  racial  harmony.  In  the 
summations,  in  which  each  person  told  what 
the  confrontations  had  meant  to  him,  no  one 
was  more  candid  or  emphatic  than  Joe. 

"I've  learned  more  about  Willie  Hamm  and 
black  people  in  two  days  here,"  he  said, 
"than  In  the  last  six  years.  We've  all  got 
the  same  problems.  Look,  I  was  dead  set 
against  police-community  relations.  I  fig- 
ured why  should  I  be  called  pig  all  day 
and  then  listen  to  It  all  over  again  on  my 
own  time.  But  now  I  realize  why  this  dty 
needs  to  understand  the  police  and  vice 
versa.  I  listened  to  Pa\il  while  we  were  out 
together."  Joe  grinned.  "He's  stubborn  like 
me,  but  we've  got  to  get  along.  It's  the  only 
way  for  Asbury  Park." 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  ripples  from 
the  confrontation  spread  through  the  city. 
The  dead  Chamber  at  Conunerce  was  re- 
bom  with  a  determination  to  aid  the  whole 
city,  blacks  as  well  as  whitaa.  The  apathetic 
Olty  Council  began  to  respond  to  Joint 
black-white  preasure.  A  black  social  worker 
was  hired  to  help  bring  racial  peace  to  the 
high  scho<d.  A  rat-extermlnatlon  program 
was  launched.  The  city  procured  a  state 
grant  for  additional  confrontations.  Ten 
more  sessions  were  held,  policemen  facing 
such  groups  as  Uack  and  white  teen-agers, 
senior  citizens,  businessmen  and  street-wise 
ghetto  dwellers  who  called  themselvss 
Brothers  of  the  Mud  Hole.  The  new  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Joined  wtth  the  black 
West  Side  Coalition  to  provide  summer  Jobs 
for  needy  teen-agers.  A  screening  commit- 
tee was  named  to  find  a  professional  city 
manager.  Joe  Monteparo  served  as  a  mem- 
ber, as  w^  as  Willie  Hamm  and  other  blades. 
Local  planning  stimulated  a  Model  Cities 
grant,  indudlng  funds  for  a  swimming  pool 
in  the  Mack  area  and  a  youth-developtnent 
program. 

Individual  acts  reflected  attitude  changes. 
Cbarlee  West  joined  a  blracial  citizens'  move- 
ment. His  son  Nicky,  once  itching  to  battle 
black  youths,  partldpated  in  the  confronta- 
tion of  black  and  white  teen-agers,  became 
an  agent  for  social  change.  Paul  Ounter, 
who  once  loathed  cope.  I4>plled  for  a  Job  as 
a  housing-authority  policeman.  Mary  John- 
son, who  said  she  once  "hated  almost  all 
whites"  becmne  MC  of  a  Mack-oriented  pro- 
gram on  a  white-owned  radio  station. 

But  It  was  Joe  Monteparo  who  became 
the  symbol  of  change  in  the  city's  new  mood 
of  hc^>e.  He  was  still  the  reeolute  cop,  but 
his  approach  was  softer.  The  shouts  were 
gone.  He  listened  and  discussed.  He  "be- 
came kinder  and  more  compassionate,"  in 
the  words  of  his  brother  Henry.  Joe  talked 
frequently  with  his  former  foes,  Paul 
Ounter,  Willie  Hamm.  Donald  Hammary 
and  Mary  Johnson.  At  a  black-white  cock- 
tall  party  (another  Asbury  Park  first)  ftw 
some  alumni  of  confrontation  sessions,  Joe 
was  enthusiastic  over  progress.  He  UAA  sev- 
eral people  that  the  dty  was  getting  some- 
where. When  Mary  Johnson  surprised  him 
by  asking  him  to  be  a  guest  on  her  radio 
program.  Joe  accepted  Immediately  for  Sun- 
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day.  May  3.  He  hecams  a  missionary  tor 
the  group  method  a<  eaalng  racial  friction, 
attending  most  of  the  confrontations  as  an 
observer.  He  persuaded  a  number  of  reluc- 
tant policemen  to  take  part.  In  the  spring, 
he  and  Dave  Parreott  attended  a  national 
police  community-relations  conference  in 
New  Orleans  and  shared  the  same  hotel 
room.  Hying  home.  Joe  proposed  to  Dave 
that  they  form  a  black-white  oonsultlng  firm 
to  spread  their  know-how  to  police  dq;>art- 
ments  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard.  For 
starters.  Joe  expected  to  join  Dave  In  a  new 
Asbury  Park  police  commumty-relatloiu 
unit  established  by  Chief  Smith. 

Some  white  policemen  refused  to  buy  Joe's 
new  approach.  He  had  been  "Indoctrinated" 
with  thU  group  stuff,  they  protested,  at  a 
time  when  the  city  needed  tougher  cops, 
ready  to  rely  on  the  new  arsenal  of  antl- 
rlot  weapons  purchased  by  the  department. 
They  noted  such  racially  charged  episodes 
as  the  murder  of  an  elderly  Italian  by  a 
black  man  bent  on  burglary,  the  burning  of 
crossea  by  a  reactivated  Ku  Klxix  Klan,  a 
hot  dispute  between  Italians  and  blacks  over 
reappointment  of  a  municipal  Judge  of 
Italian  descent. 

Shortly  before  8  a.m.,  Saturday,  April  24, 
two  black  policemen.  Patrolman  John 
Oraham  and  Probationary  Curtis  Ounter,  Jr., 
brother  of  Paul,  were  stunmoned  to  an  up- 
stairs apartment  on  riot-scarred  Sprlngwood 
Avenue.  A  black  man,  a  recent  mental  pa- 
tient named  Qeorge  Spauldlng,  was  threaten- 
ing his  landlady  and  a  tenant  with  a  long 
kitchen  knife.  Oraham  called  headquarters 
for  assistance.  Joe  Monteparo,  the  duty 
sergeant,  drove  at  once  to  the  building.  Joe, 
who  had  dealt  with  Spauldlng  before,  took 
command.  Spauldlng  tried  to  stab  his 
brother,  recently  arrived,  and  swung  at 
Ounter.  The  young  cop  ducked  and  fell 
backward  down  the  atairs,  carrying  Patrol- 
man with  him.  Recovering,  Ounter  aimed 
his  gun  at  Spauldlng,  now  standing  between 
the  black  and  Monteparo.  Joe  shook  bis  head 
at  Ounter,  who  lowered  his  gun.  "Come  on," 
Joe  said  to  Spauldlng,  "give  me  the  knife." 
Instead  Spauldlng  suddenly  lunged  at  Joe. 
Joe  began  firing  as  the  knife  fell,  but  It 
plunged  into  his  heart.  Oraham  also  fired 
at  Spauldlng.  Joe  Monteparo  and  Oeorge 
Spauldlng  were  dead  within  minutes. 

And  within  minutes,  the  story  of  Joe's 
death  sped  through  the  town.  Tension 
mounted  rapidly  on  both  sides  of  the  dividing 
railroad  tracks.  KKK  cards  appeared,  declar- 
ing that  Joe  would  be  avenged.  There  were 
rumors  of  arming  by  blacks  and  whites.  A 
white  policeman,  trembling  with  emotion, 
told  a  group  that  some  white  cops  were  In 
a  mood  to  bash  heads  at  the  first  sign  of 
trouble  in  the  black  section.  But  hundreds 
of  blacks  and  whites  were  stricken,  fearful 
that  the  racial  understanding  Joe  sought 
would  now  prove  a  mirage.  Chief  Smith  wept 
when  he  called  at  the  Monteparo  home.  Mary 
Johnson  broke  down  In  tears  when  she  came 
to  share  her  grief  with  Joe's  widow.  Long 
lines  of  blacks  and  whites  filed  past  Joe's 
casket  at  the  wake.  Black  leaders  paid  tribute 
to  Joe  in  statements  to  the  Asbury  Park 
Press.  The  town  lived  through  the  weekend 
without  Incident.  Somehow,  the  memory  of 
the  new  Joe  was  not  the  kind  that  moved 
men  to  violence. 

In  the  aftermath,  there  was  wide  recogni- 
tion that  this  was  not  a  radal  killing.  The 
mentally  tormented  Spauldlng  had  tried  to 
knife  four  blacks,  Including  his  own  brother. 
But  people  debated  whether  Joe's  new  atti- 
tude had  cost  his  life.  Some  angry  white  cops 
blamed  Joe's  death  on  his  "Indoctrination." 
Standing  In  front  of  police  headquarters, 
only  a  few  yards  from  a  wall  placard,  "Broth- 
erhood Today  Is  A  Better  Tomorrow."  one 
embittered  white  officer  assailed  Dave  Parrsott 
and  "you  people"  for  destroying  the  town. 

Some  of  Joe's  close  friends  believed  that  hla 
chipped  right  elbow,  reinforced  by  surgical 
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wire,  prevented  swift  arm  reaction.  Many 
whites  and  blacks  felt  Joe  hesitated  to  lire 
because  of  awareness  that  the  shooting  of 
a  black  man  by  a  white  policeman  might  ig- 
nite new  racial  trouble.  "Joe  realized  that  an 
incident  could  blow  the  town  tqiart,"  aald 
Alsx  Oroppe,  director  of  the  Monmouth  Boys' 
Club,  who  had  attended  the  first  confr<mta- 
tlon  with  Joe  and  pralaed  him  for  his  new 
insights  Into  the  city's  problems.  Many  peo- 
ple vowed  anew  to  work  for  unity  in  the 
hours  and  daya  after  Joe  died.  "His  death 
must  have  meaning  for  the  dty,"  said  one. 

If  Asbury  Park  lives  In  peace,  Joe  will  be 
partially  responsible.  His  memory  has  bem 
evoked  for  harmony  scores  of  times  in  the 
passing  weeks.  "Be  a  good  Joe"  is  the  slogan 
coined  by  Dave  Parreott  for  the  new  police 
community-relations  unit.  Fresh  ideas  for 
good  works  abo\md.  But  old,  grinding  prob- 
lems remam,  including  the  heavy  welfare 
load  and  the  scarcity  of  black  Jobs.  Anlmod- 
tles.  fueled  by  racial  stereotypes,  still  crackle. 

The  city's  Inner  struggle  surfaced  at  Joe's 
funeral,  one  of  the  largest  in  Asbury  Park 
history.  Hiindreds  of  whites.  Joined  by  many 
blacks,  overflowwl  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel 
Roman  Catholic  Chiuch  for  the  Requiem 
Mass.  More  than  600  pollc^nen  from  around 
New  Jersey  formed  an  honor  guard.  Joe  was 
burled  in  a  cemetery  near  the  Intersection  of 
two  roaring  expressways.  As  the  body  was 
lowered  into  the  earth,  five  officers  stood  at 
attention  directly  in  front.  One  of  them  was 
the  city's  black  police  chief,  Thomas  Smith. 

A  group  of  white  teen-agers  stood  by  the 
adjoining  grave  of  Mrs.  Charles  West,  among 
them  her  son  Nicky,  whoee  attitudes  had  un- 
dergone a  change  similar  to  those  of  Joe. 
During  the  final  rites,  one  boy  pointed  at 
Chief  Smith  and  whispered:  "Look  at  that 
nigger  1"  Nicky  whirled  on  the  boy.  "God," 
he  said,  "how  can  you  say  that?  You  dont 
even  know  him.  You  don't  understand." 

Joe  had  helped  lead  Nicky  and  other  to  new 
understanding.  Nicky  hoped  Joe's  death  had 
lasting  meaning  for  the  sqiutre  mile  of  Amer- 
ica that  Is  Asbury  Park.  There  was  no  cer- 
tainty, Nicky  knew,  but  there  was  hope. 
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HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVE8 

Friday.  August  6,  1971 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
25  years  ago,  the  Nation  sought  an  an- 
swer to  the  critical  problem  of  hospital 
shortages,  a  problem  then  facing  com- 
munities in  every  State,  and  in  particu- 
lar those  in  rural  areas. 

An  answer  came  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction 
Act  which  wsis  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  August  13,  1946.  This 
far-sighted  act  was — and  remains — a 
fundamental  achievement  for  the  Na- 
tion's health. 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  millions 
of  Americans  in  more  than  3,800  com- 
munities iiave  benefited  from  the  Hlll- 
Burton  programs.  Though  seldom  cred- 
ited for  its  role  in  saving  lives,  this,  in 
fact,  lias  been  its  major  contribution: 

Victims  of  automobile  accidents  oc- 
curring in  remote  areas  have  been  given 
lifesaving  emergency  treatment  in  rural 
hospitals  created  through  Hill-Burton 
assistance. 

Intensive  care  imits.  stimulated  by 
Hill-Burton  research,  studies,  and  guide- 
lines, have  marked  the  difference  between 
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life  and  death  for  many  critically  ill 
patients. 

Two  generations  of  American  children 
have  been  bom  and  cared  for  in  hospitals 
wiiich  might  not  have  existed  without 
Hill-Burton  support. 

Thus,  as  intended  by  the  Congress, 
Hill-Burton  has  been  far  more  than  Just 
a  construction  program.  It  has  meant 
better  hospital  planning,  better  services, 
better  facilities,  better  administration, 
and  better  personnel  training — all  of 
which  have  meant  better  patient  care. 


THE  "NO-KNOCK"  LAW 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  TiBGiNia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  6,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  about 
the  controversial  no-knock  law,  wherein 
police  officers,  armed  with  a  search  war- 
rant, may  enter  a  dwelling  without  first 
announcing  their  intentions. 

Many  problems  have  been  raised  by 
the  no  knock  law.  I  oppose  the  enact- 
ment of  this  provision  and  have  been 
concerned  about  it  since. 

I  commend  to  the  Senate  a  thoughtful 
article  which  appeared  in  the  August  6, 
1971,  edition  of  the  Washington  Poet,  by 
columnist  William  Raspberry,  which  dis- 
cusses a  tragedy  which  occurred  recently. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Case  Against  No-Knock 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

The  Kenyon  Ballew  tragedy,  which  might 
have  provided  the  occasion  for  a  hard  look 
at  a  number  of  questionable  police  practices, 
has  been  instead  the  springboard  for  near- 
criminal  silliness  from  high  places. 

The  agreed-upon  facts  are  that  the  Silver 
Spring  home  of  Ballew,  a  28-year-oId  gun 
collector,  was  raided  by  Montgomery  County 
and  federal  agents  acting  on  a  tip  that  Bal- 
lew was  keeping  illegal  hand  grenades  there. 

The  raiding  party,  except  for  one  officer 
(who  was  not  among  the  first  to  enter  the 
premises)  were  In  civiiian  clothes.  They 
broke  through  the  back  door  of  the  Ballew 
apartment  with  a  battering  ram.  and  Ballew. 
nude  at  the  time,  grabbed  an  antique  pistol 
to  defend  himself. 

The  officers  fired  eight  shots,  one  of  which 
is  still  lodged  in  Ballew's  head.  (He  has  re- 
mained In  the  hospital,  paralyzed  and  unable 
to  speak.)  Ballew  himself  fired  one  shot,  and 
there  is  some  evidence  that  that  one  shot 
was  fired  after  he  was  already  wounded. 

That  is  the  tragedy.  Here  is  the  silliness: 

Montgomery  County  Executive  James  P. 
Oleason  Issued  a  report  that  there  was  noth- 
ing "improper"  about  the  police  actions  In 
the  raid. 

Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Connally  (the 
federal  officers  were  Treasury  agents)  said 
that  the  raid  Involved  "administrative  and 
supervisory  defidencles"  but  that  It  was  "le- 
gally proper." 

A  Montgomery  County  grand  Jury  issued 
a  report  but  declined  to  indict  either  Ballew 
or  the  men  who  shot  at  him. 

A  fair  summation  of  the  three  reports  u 
(1)  It's  too  bad  that  B&llew  was  shot;   (2) 
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The  poUoe  Informar  (aUege<Uy  a  JutcqUa 
houM-brMtklng  suspect)  gave  thorn  bad  In- 
formation, and  (3)  nobody,  neither  police  nor 
the  victim,  did  anything  wrong. 

WeU,  It  wa«nt  an  accident.  So  how  osn 
BaUew  be  Uvlng  there  near  death  with  s 
buUet  In  his  head  U  nobody  did  anything 
wrong? 

What  It  comea  down  to  Is  caclal  reluctance 
to  acknowledge  that  police  offloers  and  fed- 
eral agents  can  make  tragic  mistake*.  Bad 
for  morale,  you  know. 

That's  silly,  too,  and  wocaa.  Are  dtlaena 
suppoaed  to  have  such  confidence  In  their 
Uw-enf  orcement  officials  that  they  will  over- 
look official  whitewashing  of  their  moet  griev- 
ous errors?  No  one  supposes  for  a  moment 
that  a  grand  Jury  would  not  have  returned  an 
indictment  If  it  had  been  a  sweatshirt-clad 
cop  who  took  a  bullet  In  the  head. 

Even  the  most  open-minded  Investigation 
wont  help  BaUew's  health,  of  ooxirse,  but  It 
might  have  helped  police  credlhlUty  If  there 
had  been  some  Indication  that  they  were 
rethinking  their  raid  procedvires  instead  of 
pretending  that  nothing  wrong  really  hao- 
pened.  ^^^ 

It  would  seem  obvious,  for  Instance,  that 
some  member  of  Congress  would  use  the 
Impetus  provided  l>y  the  Ballew  case  to  In- 
troduce leglslatloo  to  repeal  the  no-knock 
section  of  the  D.C.  crime  act. 

Someone,  It  seems,  might  want  to  raise 
questions  about  the  logic  of  iwlng  plaln- 
clothesmen  in  raids  of  this  sort  However 
frightened  Ballew  might  have  been,  he  might 
not  have  tried  to  shoot  If  the  first  men  to 
enter  his  apartment  had  been  In  police 
unlf<»in. 

THK  RAIDERS  Insist  that  they  announced 
themselves  as  police  officers,  but  acknowledge 
that  they  couldn't  make  out  what  Mrs  Bal- 
lew said  In  response.  (If  they  had  trouble 
understanding  her.  Isn't  It  leasooable  thait 
she  ml^t  have  had  trouble  understendlns 
them?)  ^^ 

But  even  to  settle  the  question  of  whether 
the  announcement  was  made  and  understood 
Is  not  to  setUe  the  more  troubling  question: 
Does  It  make  sense  to  open  up  to  any  gang 
of  casuaUy  dressed  tough  guys  who  say  «b«y 
are  cope?  ' 

People  do  lie  occasionally,  and  that  In- 
cludes housebreakers  and  robbers. 

It  wUl  rub  some  tough -guy  oops  the  wrong 
way.  but  what's  wrong  (at  least  In  cases 
involving  contraband  that  Is  not  eaaUy  dis- 
posed of)  with  surrounding  the  premises 
and  phoning  the  stispect  to  say  the  police 
are  on  the  way?  Or  for  that  matter,  what's 
wrong  with  giving  a  suspect  time  to  phone 
police  headquarters  to  make  sure  the  raid  Is 
legitimate? 

■niere  may  be  times  when  busting  In  la 
the  only  reasonable  thing  to  do.  June  7  in 
Silver  ^rlng  wasn't  one  of  them. 


FATHER  JOE.  HOSPITAL  PRIEST 

HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or  KKMTOCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  S.  1971 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  too 
often  today  people  become  Isolated  and 
alone  In  their  Individual  lives.  This  can 
especially  happen  when  a  person  is  old 
or  sick. 

That  is  why  people  like  Rev.  Joseph 
Moellman  deserve  the  attention  and 
praise  of  this  House.  As  Catholic  chap- 
lain to  General  Hospital  In  Louisville  for 
the  past  10  years,  he  has  brought  solace 
to  many  sufferinc,  solitary  pe<vle.  I  am 
convinced  that  his  kind  words  are  as 
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heaUng  to  the  sick  as  the  best  medical 
services  available. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
sert into  the  RacoKB  at  this  point  an 
article  by  Paul  Bulleit  from  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  t  Times  about 
Father  Moellman.  ontltled  "Father  Joe. 
Hospital  Priest:" 

Pathxb  Jos,  HoanrAL  PansT 
(By  Paul  Bulleit) 

Senna  say  the  hulk  of  a  man  who  roams  the 
long,  hot  cotTldozs  and  sick  wards  of  Louis- 
ville General  Hospital  almost  dally  Is  a  walk- 
ing saint. 

Some  say  ha  U  the  best,  friendliest  man  on 
the  ':.oe  of  the  earth. 

A  few  shout  obscenities,  curse  him,  and 
teU  him  to  go  away. 

To  thoee  few  he  returns  a  smUe,  and  says. 
"May  Ood  bless  you,  anyway." 

Father  Joe  is  a  lot  of  things  to  the  people 
at  General  Hoq>ltal.  where  he  has  served  as 
Oathcdlo  ohi4>Ialn  for  the  last  10  years.  TO 
himself.  Father  Joe  Is  "that  big,  Uack  cloud 
with  a  purpose"  among  the  institution's 
white-clad. 

Keeping  up  with  the  Bev.  Joseph  MoeU- 
man  as  he  moves  his  6-foot-6,  280-pound 
frame  in  Bh(»t.  choppy  steps  through  the 
qirawllng,  old  hospital  Is  no  easy  task. 

Swinging  Into  the  hot  surgery  ward  on  the 
fourth  fioor.  Father  Joe  pauses  to  press  a 
metal  box  containing  communion  wafers  to 
tht  forehead  of  a  patient  walking  slowly  In  a 
hall. 

"May  Ckxl  preserve  you  for  now  and  eter- 
nity," Father  Joe  says  softly. 

He  pauses  later  to  explain  that  the  i«*n 
has  a  crushed  chest  and  cannot  eat,  and 
therefore  cannot  take  communion. 

Further  Into  the  ward,  he  is  greeted  with 
calls.  "Oood  morning.  Father  Joe,"  from  pa- 
tients, nurses  and  other  employes. 

He  pauses  at  each  bed  for  a  consoling  word, 
communion  and  blessings. 

"He's  a  real  sweetheart.  He  has  an  en- 
ooiiraglng  word  for  everyone,"  a  nune 
whispered  to  a  reporter. 

Father  Joe  Is  67,  and  dressed  as  usual  In  a 
black  suit,  he  Is  beginning  to  perspire  In  the 
temperature  that  will  rise  five  or  more 
degrees  as  the  day  wears  on. 

"Some  say  I  should  wear  a  lightweight 
white  coat  like  the  doctors  wear,  but  I  don't 
think  1  would  feel  Jxist  right,"  he  said. 

Father  Joe  has  jiimped  Into  the  same  attire 
hundreds  of  times  during  the  early  morning 
hours  in  the  last  10  years.  This  Is  when  he 
receives  a  telephone  call,  "Father  Joe.  we 
need  you.'' 

It  takes  him  lees  than  10  minutes  to  drive 
from  the  Franciscan  Friars  rectory  at  St. 
Boniface  Church,  601  E.  Liberty,  where  he 
Uvea,  to  General  Hospital.  He  rushes  Into  the 
emergency  room,  but  usually  finds  that  a 
critically  111  or  Injured  person  has  been  sent 
to  surgery  or  another  section. 

"I  always  get  permission  from  a  doctor  or 
nurse  before  I  talk  to  a  patient.  Then  I  give 
the  patient  absolution — our  formula  for  beg- 
ging God  to  forgive  sins — coid  say  another 
special  prayer  asking  that  Ood  forgive  any 
punishment  due  to  sin."  Father  Joe  said. 

Besides  the  communion  wafers.  Father  Joe 
carries  a  container  of  holy  oU,  with  which  he 
makes  a  cross  on  a  patient's  forehead. 

Dr.  Donald  Thomas,  director  of  General 
Hospital's  emergency  servloes.  said  Father 
Joe  probably  Is  the  only  man  he  ever  Icnew 
who  never  had  anything  bad  to  say. 

"I've  heard  dnink  patients  curse  him  In 
every  way,  but  he  Jiist  snUles  and  blesses 
them,"  Thomas  said. 

Father  Joe's  flock  at  Qeneral  Hospital  is 
not  limited  to  Catholics  by  any  means.  He 
blesses  patients  and  employees  of  all  faiths, 
mostly  at  their  request. 

Not  long  ago  he  was  blessing  a  OathoUe  In 
a  ward  bed  when  a  critically  111  man  In  the 
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next  bed  said:  "Fm  also  a  dilld  o(  God.  May 
I  have  your  blessing,  too? 

Joseph  Moellman  was  the  second  oldest  of 
la  brothers  and  sisters  on  a  farm  near  ^pe, 
Kan.,  and  grew  up  amid  droughts  and  dust 
storms. 

When  his  training  for  the  priesthood  was 
completed,  he  spent  several  years  In  mission- 
ary work  In  China  before  going  to  Arkansas 
for  11  years  of  missionary  work. 

"They  assigned  me  to  Louisville  Omeiml 
Hospital,  and  I  almost  resigned.  I  was  a 
missionary,  and  I  dldnt  want  anything  to  do 
with  a  city  hospital,"  Father  Joe  recalls. 

"Now  I  love  this  old  hospital,  not  for  Its 
faded  buildings,  but  for  the  spirit  that  Is 
truly  there.  The  chaplaincy  here  Is  the  most 
rewarding  and  Intriguing  work  I  have  ever 
done,"  he  says. 

Father  Joseph  Moellman  gets  no  pay  for 
his  work  at  General.  His  meager  needs  are 
met  by  the  obundi. 

"I  suppose,"  he  says,  "the  most  fascinating 
featiire  of  my  present  work  Is  a  freedom  from 
structure  and  distraction,  whloh  allows  me 
to  concentrate  entirely  on  the  patient.  Tbere 
Is  the  Lord  and  the  patient — who  often  Is 
getting  ready  to  meet  the  Lord  In  another 
life — and  the  chaplain  standing  by  to  cheer 
on  the  relationship  of  those  two." 

And  there  It  is.  Father  Joe  is  the  cheer- 
leader for  both  patient  and  God. 


THE  DELAWARE  DINGERS 


HON.  WILUAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or   DELAWAMK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  July 
1971  issue  of  Leatherneck,  the  magazine 
of  the  D.S.  Marine  Corps,  carries  an 
article  entitled,  "Delaware  Dingers,"  a 
story  of  the  manner  in  which  "D"  Com- 
pany, eth  Motor  Transportation  Bat- 
talion— ^Delaware's  only  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  unit— keeps  itself  in  topnoCch 
condition  as  a  component  of  the  Marine 
Corps'  "Force  in  Readiness." 

I  ask  unaimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 

DxLAWAxz  Dnrazas 

(By  SSgt.  Jim  mUott) 

It  was  a  scene  as  familiar  to  a  ttartne  as  a 
crowded  slop  chute  on  payday. 

White  targets  pasted  on  yellotoed  cheese- 
cloth joined  with  the  horizon,  their  other- 
wise  blank  faces  enliveried  by  a  centered,  tix- 
ineh  stntuige  of  black.  The  acrid  odor  of 
burnt  gunpowder  teased  the  nostrils  and 
ears  stung  from  the  staccato  monotony  of 
exploding  rounds. 

VUlity-clad  Marines  stood,  sat.  knelt  and 
sprawled  along  the  firing  line,  the  butts  of 
rifles  dug  deep  in  their  shoulders.  Fingers 
squeezed  and  targets  submerged,  the  strike 
of  bullets  marked  for  scoring.  As  the  day 
wore  on,  targets  be^ran  pumping  up  and  down 
in  a  pattemless  motion  like  misfiring  plstOM 
in  a  giant,  untuned  engine. 

In  1779.  a  small  band  of  Ooottneatal 
Marines  aimed  their  muskets  aorass  a  de- 
aerted  beaoh  near  Nantssket,  Mass..  and 
expended  three  pounds  of  powder — ^thereby 
Initiating  the  Corps'  first  organised  Marka- 
manahdp  Training  Program. 

BUM*  that  time,  ganaratlons  at  MhUms 
have  gatbMed  at  tills  ranges  throughout  the 
world,  sending  ooonUess  tons  of  poirder  and 
BiMt  through  an  unequally  unoertaln  variety 
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of  weapons  until  the  term  "marksmanship" 
has  become  synonymous  with  the  name 
"Marine". 

Today,  virtually  every  Marine  on  active 
duty  Is  required  to  requallfy  with  the  rlfie 
annually.  (Among  the  exceptions  are  thoee 
In  a  combat  Eone  or  beyond  ^>eclfled  age 
llmltatlone.)  These  Marines  usually  have 
one  week  of  "snapping  in,"  four  days  of  prac- 
tice firing,  and  one  day  to  shoot  for  record. 

But  what  of  thoee  olvUlan-Maxlnes  who 
meet  once  each  month  as  part  of  the  Organ- 
ised Marine  Corps  Reserve?  Are  they  pulling 
their  weight  when  It  comes  to  meeting  the 
Corps'  standards  of  marksmanship? 

You  can  bet  on  It  I  Like  their  active  duty 
counterparts,  reservists  annually  find  them- 
selves In  the  role  of  riflemen;  regardless  of 
their  limitary  Occupational  Specialty  (M06) , 
they  are  tasked  with  doing  what  Marines 
have  been  doing  for  nearly  two  oenturlee — 
hitting  their  targets  with  consistency  and 
accuracy. 

This  task  recently  befell  the  men  of  "D" 
Company,  eth  Motor  Transport  Battalion — 
the  only  Marine  Corps  Reserve  unit  In  the 
State  of  Delaware.  Located  In  Wilmington, 
the  state's  most  populous  and  Industry-laden 
city,  the  company  normally  meets  at  the 
modem  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Training  Center. 

There,  the  unit's  105  enlisted  Marines  and 
four  officers  normally  spend  one  weekend 
each  month  preparing  for  the  day  they  might 
have  to  provide  land  transport  for  elements 
of  a  oombat  division  or  air  wing.  Normally, 
they  were  In,  on,  or  around,  their  10  dleeel- 
bumlng,  five-ton  trucks  or  tuning  up  the 
engine  on  a  smallM-  Jeep  or  sedan. 

Normally  .  .  .  but  not  this  particular 
weekend.  This  time  they  traded  their 
wrenches  and  tire  tools  for  M-14  rifles  and 
met  at  a  desolate  National  Guard  range  on 
the  outskirts  of  nearby  Newcastle.  This  time 
they  experienced  the  common  denominator 
among  all  Marines,  active  or  reserve — ^the 
caliber  of  performance  on  the  firing  line. 

The  object  U  always  the  same — requallfy- 
Ing — but  there  are  some  differences  between 
the  circumstances  of  reservists  and  those  of 
regular  Marines  on  a  range  detail. 

First,  there's  the  time  factor.  The  reserves 
simply  ctuinot  allow  two  weeks  for  this  phase 
of  their  training;  to  do  so  would  mean  seven 
monthly  drills,  or  the  entire  two-week  Active 
Training  Duty  (ATD)  period  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  rlfie  range.  Consequently — al- 
though some  commanders  still  schedule  part 
of  ATD  for  firing — Wilmington,  like  most  Re- 
serve units,  now  spends  a  single  weekend  on 
the  range. 

The  second  notable  difference  Is  a  direct 
reflection  on  the  first:  If  lees  time  is  allowed, 
then  there  must  be  some  compensation  for 
the  Marine  firing.  In  the  case  of  the  WU- 
mlngtoa  reservists,  the  scale  was  bcaanced 
somewhat  by  the  modified  "B"  Course. 

Unlike  the  "A"  Course,  fired  from  the  200-. 
300-  and  600-yard  lines,  the  "B"  Course  Is 
fired  entirely  from  300  yards.  The  reservists 
would  still  fire  the  required  50  rounds  from 
the  four  basic  positions— offhand,  sitting, 
kneeling  and  prone — and  their  hits  would  be 
scored  on  the  standard  descending  five-point 
system,  with  at  least  190  points  of  a  possible 
250  needed  to  qualify. 

"I  suppoae  this  would  seem  unfair  to  a 
veteran  of  the  'A"  Course."  admlted  GySgt 
Danta  Barblerl,  NCOIC  of  the  range  detail. 
"But  it  has  Its  drawbacks.  Instead  of  the 
larger  'silhouette'  target,  all  we  have  for 
rapid  fire  Is  the  slow-fire  target  with  a  six- 
Inch  bulls-eye.  Another  disadvantage  Is  that 
we  only  have  about  an  hour  to  snap-In  on 
our  positions. 

The  gunny's  comments  were  cut  short 
when  one  of  the  company's  trucks  rumbled 
Into  the  area,  carrying  enough  M-14  rifles 
for  a  small  war.  Nine  boxes  of  7.0a-mm.  am- 
munition  had  arrived   earlier  from   Dover 
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(Del.)  Air  Force  Base  under  a  Joint  service 
contract. 

The  entire  arsenal  was  impotent,  however, 
without  one  man — Sgt.  Charles  Brlce,  the 
company  armorer.  He  had  the  bolt  to  every 
rifle  under  separate  lock  and  key  I 

"It's  part  of  our  safety  effort,"  Brlce  ex- 
plained, unlocking  a  reinforced  GI  foot- 
locker;  Inside  were  numbered  slots,  each 
holding  a  bolt  for  a  rifle  with  a  correspond- 
ing number.  "We  won't  tranq>ort  complete 
rifles  and  take  a  chance  on  something  hap- 
pening that  could  endanger  the  clvlltan 
oommunlty." 

The  ci^taln  of  the  company's  Small  Bore 
Rifle  and  Pistol  Teams.  Brlce  is  probably  the 
most  weapon -knowledgeable  man  In  the 
\mlt.  A  school-trained  coach,  he  recently 
placed  fifth  overall  in  the  All-Reserve  High 
Powered  Rifle  Matches  at  Quantlco,  Va. 

After  distributing  the  bolts,  Brlce  grabbed 
his  personal  weapon — an  M-1  modified  to 
fire  the  7.<n-mm.  roimd — and  walked  to  a 
ready  bench  behind  his  target  number.  The 
range  had  22  targets,  and  each  had  a  "relay" 
of  five  Marines.  The  fourth  and  fifth  wo\ild 
be  pulling  targets  In  the  butt  area  first;  later, 
elements  of  the  second  and  third  would  take 
their  place. 

Many  of  the  Marines,  Including  Brlce, 
would  be  firing  for  score  the  first  day.  Their 
Initial  five  rounds  would  be  for  adjustments 
In  windage  and  elevation — their  sixth  round 
would  be  entered  on  the  score  sheet. 

MaJ.  Alfred  Hamilton,  the  unit's  command- 
ing officer,  was  seated  behind  target  number 
one,  busily  applying  a  coat  of  lubricant  to 
his  rifle.  He  explained  why  some  shooters 
would  fire  for  record  on  Saturday,  while 
others  would  have  an  extra  day. 

"We  put  our  most  experienced  Shooters  on 
the  first  relay,"  the  major  said.  "After  they've 
fired,  they'll  be  free  to  coach  our  less  ex- 
perienced men."  He  paused  to  wipe  some  ex- 
cess lubrication  from  his  fingers,  then  added, 
"The  rest  of  the  first-day  qualifiers  are  vic- 
tims of  circumstance.  Our  annual  IG  inspec- 
tion is  next  week,  and  they're  needed  back 
at  the  training  center  to  work  on  our 
equipment." 

A  District  Sales  Manager  for  a  local  manu- 
facturing firm,  MaJ.  Hamilton  was  beginning 
his  second  year  at  Wilmington.  As  a  former 
executive  officer  with  a  Reserve  rifle  com- 
pany in  Pennsylvania,  he  knew  the  value  of 
marksmanship  training. 

"As  a  bfuic  concept  of  Marine  Corps  train- 
ing, the  range  is  a  very  Important  part  of 
our  schedule,"  he  said.  "Not  only  does  it 
teach  the  men  a  skill  that  could  someday 
save  their  lives,  it  also  instills  self -discipline. 
We  can't  fire  for  them;  they  have  to  do  It  on 
their  own." 

The  Wilmington  Marines  knew  they  were 
the  first  of  their  battalion's  six  companies  to 
fire  the  range  this  year.  (The  battalion  head- 
quarters, along  with  two  letter  companies 
and  a  Transport  and  H&S  Company,  Is  lo- 
cated in  Middlesex,  N.J.  A  fifth  company 
meets  In  ConnellsvUle,  Pa.)  And  they  were 
eager  to  match  last  year's  record  of  100 
percent  requallflcatl<xi. 

"Just  walk  up  the  firing  line,"  challenged 
WO  Herb  Dempsey.  the  company's  Admin 
Officer,  "and  youll  see  how  hard  these  men 
are  really  trying.  Tou  can  hear  them  helping 
each  other,  giving  pointers  and  offering  en- 
couragement." 

Dempsey,  who's  missed  only  one  drill  since 
Joining  the  unit  16  years  ago,  also  noted  the 
Marines'  keen  competitive  spirit.  "We've  put 
up  some  prize  money  for  the  high  shooter," 
he  aald.  "It's  not  much,  but  every  man  is 
trying  for  It.  And."  he  grinned,  "side  bets 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception." 

LCpI  Steve  Simmoiu,  however,  was  having 
trouble  getting  takers.  A  patrolman  with  the 
Wilmington  Police  Dei>artment,  he's  con- 
sidered to  be  a  top  shooter.  "I  really  enjoy 
the  range."  he  said,  "especially  In  the  kind 
of  weather  we're  having  today.  Lest  year,  the 
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wind  was  so  strong  we  had  trouble  staying 
on  our  feet." 

It  had  been  cold  and  wet  for  the  past 
three  weeks  in  the  area,  but  now  there  were 
clear  skies  and  00-degree  temperatures.  A 
gamble  by  the  Marines  had  paid  off. 

"We  usually  meet  on  the  third  weekend 
of  the  month,"  said  SSgt  Ray  Thomas.  "But 
the  major  decided  to  bold  off  for  a  week, 
hoping  for  a  break  in  the  weather." 

Thomas,  who  was  wounded  In  Vietnam 
while  a  squad  leader  with  "A"  Co.,  1/7, 
Joined  the  Reserves  In  1970,  two  years  after 
his  release  from  active  duty.  "I  missed  the 
Corps,  so  decided  to  Join  the  Reserve,"  he 
said.  "So  far,  I'm  happy  with  that  decision." 

Thomas  was  also  happy  about  his  score 
for  the  day — a  226 — and  It  became  apparent 
by  late  afternoon  that  similar  high  scores 
would  be  recorded.  "So  far,  I  haven't  seen 
one  Marine  who  hasn't  qualified."  said  1st- 
Sgt  George  Mitchell,  the  unit's  senior  en- 
listed man.  And  about  26  percent  of  them 
are  shooting  "expert"  (a  score  of  210  or 
higher.) 

Mitchell,  winner  of  the  Bronze  Star  on 
Salpan,  is  the  only  original  member  of  WU- 
mington's  first  Marine  Corps  Reserve  unit — 
the  16th  Rlfie  Company — formed  in  1963. 
"I  guess  the  biggest  change  I've  seen  during 
thoee  18  years  was  our  redesignatlon  as  a 
motor  transport  unit  in  1969,"  he  said.  "Be- 
ing an  old  field  Marine,  I  wasnt  too  hot  on 
the  Idea.  Then  the  attitude  of  the  men 
changed  my  mind. 

"They  seemed  to  feel  they  were  learning 
something  that  could  be  helpful  to  them 
later  on,"  he  continued.  "Instead  of  himipln" 
hills  aa  Infantry,  they  were  learning  tech- 
nical skills.  The  morale  sky-rocketed  and 
there  was  a  noticeable  improvement  in  drill 
attendance.  We've  had  our  problems,  but 
thanks  to  hard  work  and  our  competent 
Inspector-Instructor  (I-I)  staff,  we've  sur- 
vived the  transition  In  good  shape." 

The  seven  active  duty  Marines  and  one 
Navy  corpsmen  who  comprise  the  I-I  staff 
are  primarily  administrators  and  organizers. 
They  handle  as  many  planning  details  as 
possible  so  that  the  reservists  can  concen- 
trate on  actual  training  during  the  brief 
weekends. 

"Everything  we  do  Is  for  the  reservist," 
said  MaJ  Charles  Manwarrlng,  the  I-I.  "We're 
here  to  help.  Instruct  and  advise — but  we  let 
the  reservists  run  their  own  show  as  much  as 
possible." 

A  motor  transport  officer  by  MOS,  the 
major  reported  to  Wilmington  last  year  from 
the  First  Marine  Air  Wing  In  Vietnam  where 
he  earned  the  Bronze  Star  and  Purple  Heart. 
"Changing  from  Infantry  to  motor-T  Is  a 
slow  process."  the  major  said,  "but  the  prog- 
ress of  these  men  has  been  remarkable.  Con- 
sidering the  shortage  of  maintenance  repair 
and  storage  facilities,  they're  doing  one  hell 
of  a  good  Job." 

How  good  vras  evident  during  the  com- 
pany's last  ATD  when  they  participated  In 
Operation  High  Desert  at  Twentynlne  Palms. 
Calif.  "We  drove  about  26,000  miles  over  some 
of  the  worst  terrain  we  could  find,"  said 
SSgt  Jim  Powell,  the  only  other  I-I  staffer 
with  a  motor  transport  MOS.  "The  men  per- 
formed so  well  that  we  g^t  several  letters  of 
praise  from  the  host  command." 

By  Sunday  afternoon  It  was  obvious  that 
the  reservists  had  turned  In  another  good 
{>erformance — In  fact,  a  perfect  one.  For 
the  second  consecutive  year,  every  eligible 
man  had  qualified.  Of  the  97  Marines  who 
fired,  23  percent  had  scored  "Eq>ert."  The 
remainder  were  split  evenly  between  "Sharp- 
shooter" and  "Marksman." 

Two  shooters  shared  the  honors  for  high 
score — Sgt  Brlce,  the  armorer,  and  Sgt 
Francis  Hennesey  both  fired  241.  TTiey  also 
shared  the  cash  prize  of  $10. 

Such  results  did  not  surprise  IstSgt  WU- 
lard  Stahl — he  was  on  his  second  tour  as  a 
member  of  the  Wilmington  I-I   staff   and 
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knew  tbe  caliber  of  men  the  area  provided. 
"We've  always  had  a  good  croM-section  of 
akUls  here,"  Stabl  aald.  He  credited  the  city's 
emphaals  on  Industry  for  the  bulk  of  that 
talent  "because  it  makes  an  unusual  demand 
on  a  man's  technical  ability.  Consequently, 
we  get  a  higher  caliber  man  on  the  average 
than  you'd  find  In  a  lees  Induatriallzed 
area." 

Nor  did  the  men's  performance  on  the 
range  come  as  a  surprise  to  LtCol.  Stephen 
Ooceljak,  CO  of  the  eth  MT  Bn.,  who  drove 
down  from  New  Jersey  to  observe  the  first 
day's  firing.  "I  was  Impressed  with  what 
I  saw,"  the  colonel  said.  "The  men  handled 
themselves  very  well.  But,  then,  that's  what 
I  expected  to  find  .  .  .  they're  Marines." 

Being  Marlnea  is  not  a  full-time  job  for 
the  Wilmington  reservists;  but  being  pre- 
pared to  Integrate  smoothly  Into  the  Regular 
Establishment  takes  a  special  effort  on  the 
part  of  each  man.  The  Marines  of  "D"  Com- 
pany have  shown  a  willingness  to  exert  that 
effort.  Whether  on  the  range  or  behind  the 
wheel,  they  are  keeping  their  pledge  to  be  a 
"Force  In  Readiness." 


ABC'S  OP  THE  MVA— MODERN 
VOLUNTEER  ARMY 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAU 

OP  xaaoxna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  Oen.  Bnioe  C. 
Clarke,  retired,  a  dedicated  student  of 
command  and  qualities  of  leadership,  h&s 
set  forth  guidelines,  that  if  properly  im- 
plemented, should  contribute  greatly  to 
the  realization  of  an  all  volunteer  army. 
To  those  who  have  concerned  Uiemselves 
with  the  proposal,  I  recommend  the 
reading  of  General  Clarke's  summary. 

The  general's  summary  follows: 

(By  Oen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  retired) 

1.  Congress  establlshee  the  size  <a  the 
United  States  Army. 

3.  It  then  must  support  measures  to  raise 
the  numbers  it  authorizes. 

8.  The  Policy  of  the  Administration  Is: 

a.  TO  do  everything  practicable  to  make 
military  service  attractive  In  order  to  en- 
courage enlistments  and  reenllstments. 

b.  To  fill  the  deficit  by  an  equlUble  Selec- 
tive Service  system  In  being. 

4.  The  Army's  attitude  Is  to  do  everything 
practicable  to  support  the  Administration's 
poUcy.  Increasing  the  percentage  of  enlistees 
in  the  Army  Is  to  the  Army's  and  our  coun- 
try's benefit,  even  If  we  do  not  All  100%  of 
the  requirements  In  that  way. 

8.  Improving  leadership  in  the  Army  on 
this  b*sU  U  a  part  of  the  Army's  policy  for 
a  Modem  Volunteer  Army: 

What  our  soldiers  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  their  leaders — 

Honest.  Just,  and  fair  treatment. 

Consideration  due  them  as  mature,  profes- 
sional soldiers. 

Personal  Interest  taken  In  them  as  In- 
dividuals. 

Loyalty. 

ShlMding  from  harassment  from  "higher 
up."  ^^ 

The  best  In  leadership. 
That  their  needs  be  anticipated  and  pro- 
vided lor. 

All  the  comforts  and  privileges  practicable. 
To  be  kept  oriented  and  told  the  "reason 
why." 

A  well-thought-out  program  of  training, 
work  and  recreation. 

Clear-cut  and  positive  decisions  and  ordeia 
which  are  not  constantly  changing. 
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Demands  on  them  commensurate  with 
their  capabilities,  not  too  small  nor  too  great. 

That  their  good  work  be  recognized — and 
pubUclaad  where  appropriate. 

8.  Improving  Commandershlp  In  the  Army 
on  this  basis  is  also  a  requlrament  and  la 
also  the  Army's  policy: 

What  battalion  and  company  commanders 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  higher  com- 
manders and  their  staffs — 

That  their  honest  errors  be  pointed  out  but 
be  underwritten  at  least  once  in  the  inter- 
eats  o(  developing  Initiative  and  leadership. 

To  be  responsible  for  and  be  allowed  to 
develop  their  own  units  with  only  the  essen- 
tial guidance  from  above. 

A  helpful  attitude  toward  their  problems. 

Loyalty. 

That  they  not  be  subjected  to  the  needling 
of  unproductive  "statistics"  competitions  be- 
tween like  units. 

The  best  in  conmiandership. 

That  the  needs  of  their  unite  be  antici- 
pated and  provided  for. 

To  be  kept  oriented  as  to  the  mlaalons  and 
situation  In  the  unit  above. 

A  well-thought-out  program  of  training, 
work  and  recreation. 

To  receive  timely,  clear-cut,  and  positive 
orders  and  decisloos  which  are  not  con- 
stantly changed. 

That  the  Integrity  of  their  tactical  units 
be  maintained  in  assigning  essential  tasks. 

That  their  success  be  measured  by  the 
overall  ability  of  a  unit  to  perform  its  whole 
mission  and  not  by  the  performance  at  one 
or  two  factors. 

That  good  works  by  their  units  be  recog- 
nized and  rewarded  in  such  a  way  as  to  mo- 
tivate tbe  greatest  number  to  do  well  and  to 
seek  further  Improvement. 

7.  We  can  cut  the  number  necessary  to  be 
drafted  to  the  extent  that  we  can  fill  our 
requirements  by  reenllstments  and  enlist- 
ments. 

8.  The  Army  will  do  its  best  to  do  this  and 
it  Is  dedicated  to  doing  that;  but  since  enlist- 
ment is  a  personal  matter  whereby  the  young 
man  signs  a  contract  to  serve  his  country, 
he  must  receive  a  great  part  of  his  motiva- 
tion to  enlist  from  congressmen,  senat<x«, 
educators,  the  media,  clergy,  his  family  and 
his  neighbors.  When  all  effectively  carry  out 
the  part  they  must  play,  the  draft  can  gradu- 
ally be  reduced  to  zero. 

9.  There  must  be  an  effective  cooperative 
effort  between  the  military  and  the  public 
to  secure  the  enlistments  necessary  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  draft.  The  Army  is  and  will 
continue  to  do  its  part  in  this  effort. 


WEST  VraOINIA  HOMECOMING  PRO- 
VIDES NEEDED  PERSPECTIVE  ON 
AMERICA'S  REAL  STRENGTH 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP  WXST  vaGINlA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  next  4  weeks.  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
their  home  States  and  visit  with  their 
constituency. 

I  sincerely  hope  Uiat  my  colleagues  are 
able  to  participate  in  some  of  the  gath- 
erings that  involve  what  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  commcm  folk."  These 
are  hard-working,  reverent,  taxpay^ 
citizens  who  come  together  brlMy — not 
to  protest,  not  to  pressure,  not  to  decry 
or  damn  the  Government  or  society — but 
to  extend  friendly  greetings,  renew  old 
acquaintances,  to  listen  and  applaud 
references  to  God  or  country. 
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How  refreshing  this  Is  in  an  era  of 
sneering  cynicism.  I  recommend  to  any 
Member  of  Congress  that  during  Uie  re- 
cess a  special  effort  be  made  to  attend  one 
or  more  homecomings.  I  did  so  last  Sun- 
day. It  provides  a  new  perspective.  We 
need  to  hear  and  see  what  America  is 
really  all  about  in  these  trying  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  cm  address  by  Robert  L.  Smith, 
professor  of  wildlife  management  at 
West  Virginia  Dblversity  at  the  annual 
Homecoming-Watermelon  Day  celebra- 
tion at  Independence,  W.  Va.,  be  printed 
In  the  Record.  I  also  include  a  copy  of 
the  program  and  remarks  made  by  me  at 
the  Preston  County  celebration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WVU  Pbofxssor  Robert  L.  Smtth  Sats  West 

VXBOINIA'S  RiCB  StORX  OP  RXSOUBCES  MTTOT 

Bx  Uses  WiTHonr  DxsTBircnoir  or  Brtum 

ECOKOICT 

(Address  by  Robert  Leo  Smith) 
Homecoming.  It  Is  a  time  to  revisit  old 
familiar  pltuses,  renew  old  acquaintances.  It 
is  an  affair  to  look  forward  to.  But  at  this 
time  one  question  should  be  uppermost  In 
the  minds  of  aU.  Will  there  be  a  West  Vlr- 
glna  to  come  home  to  In  the  next  several 
decades? 

To  many  the  future  of  West  Virginia  seems 
bright.  The  demand  for  electrical  power  re- 
quires coal  and  water,  resources  which  West 
Virginia  has.  But  the  utUlzation  of  these  re- 
sources which  to  provide  Income  also  resulu 
under  current  technology  the  destruction  of 
the  environment. 

To  provide  coal  for  power  plants  and  in- 
dustry, strip  mining  Is  being  lncre«ued  at  an 
accelerating  rate.  Mountains  are  being  over- 
turned, streams  destroyed,  lands  once  sup- 
porting  productive  forests  and  providing  a 
pleasant  environment  that  has  made  West 
Virginia  a  place  to  come  home  to  are  being 
devastated. 

Our  southern  mountains,  with  steep  slopes 
and  narrow  valleys,  where  even  strip  miners 
will  admit  reclamation  Is  impossible,  are 
being  transformed  to  barren  moonscapes. 
There  is  no  letup  In  their  destruction  nor  is 
there  any  legislation  to  prevent  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  southern  counties. 

Strip  mining  is  increasing  in  northern 
West  Virginia.  In  fact  some  counties  face 
the  prospect  of  seeing  over  half  of  their 
surface  overturned.  Yet  reclamation  practices 
are  vague  and  in  very  few  places  Is  reclama- 
tion even  remotely  successful.  Where  recla- 
mation is  technically  possible,  strict  regu- 
lation and  enforcement  are  absent. 

As  a  result.  West  Virginia  is  being  trans- 
formed into  a  desolate,  barren  region  that 
wUl  be  economicaUy  unproductive,  providing 
no  place  to  live  or  to  work. 

A  great  deal  is  made  of  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  strip  mining,  of  Jobs  made  available 
now.  But  look  ahead  10  years,  30  years,  when 
strippable  coal  is  gone,  when  the  land  is  over- 
turned and  poorly  reclaimed.  What  will  be 
left  for  the  chUdren,  for  the  young  citizens 
of  the  state?  Nothing  but  desolation.  For 
short  term  economic  benefits,  the  future  of 
the  state  is  being  Jeopardized. 

To  provide  power  tot  areas  outside  the 
state  we  are  willing  to  allow  some  of  our 
flnest  natural  areas  such  as  the  Canaan  Val- 
ley to  be  inundated.  To  provide  coal  for  the 
steel  industry  of  Japan  we  seem  willing  to 
permit  the  pollution  of  Shavers  Fork,  one  of 
the  major  trout  and  recreational  streams  In 
the  East.  And  this  stream  runs  largely 
through  public  land. 

Too  much  of  the  past  history  of  West  Vlr- 
glna  has  been  one  of  exploitation  by  outside 
interests  to  the  dlsadvantaess  of  Wast 
Virginia. 
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Now,  we  ask.  Is  West  Virginia  going  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  growth  and  demand  of  tbe 
rest  of  the  nation. 

Our  nation  needs  coal  and  other  resouroee. 
But  must  they  be  obtained  at  such  great 
environmental  costs.  If  Just  a  portion  of  the 
massive  amounts  of  money  that  have  been 
spent  m  the  development  of  atomic  energy — 
which  la  not  the  great  source  of  electrical 
power  It  was  touted  to  be — and  in  moon 
exploration  had  been  used  to  develop  new 
ways  of  extracting  and  stripping  coal,  then 
West  Virginia  would  not  be  faced  with  the 
grave  enviroimiental  problems  of  today. 

It  is  up  to  all  West  Virginians  to  demand 
and  to  see  to  it  that  our  resources  are  utilized 
without  the  destruction  of  the  state.  It  can 
be  done  but  not  without  technology  legis- 
lation, regulation  and  Inspection  that  we 
now  have. 

Unless  we  see  to  it  that  steps  are  taken 
immediately  to  prevent  environmental  deg- 
radation in  the  extraction  of  our  mineral 
wealth  and  the  utilization  of  our  waters, 
we  will  have  no  homecoming  several  decades 
from  now.  Home  will  be  gone. 

Homecoming  Psogham,  August  1,  1971 

Presiding  Mrs.  Sylvia  ComweU  and  James 
Engle. 

Invocation  by  the  Reverend  Enid  Harris, 
Newburg,  W.  Va. 

Presentation  of  queen  and  court. 

Group  singing,  group  of  young  people  from 
Newburg. 

Remarks,  Robert  Leo  Smith,  professor  of 
wildlife    management   W.V.U. 

Solo,  Pamela  Adams  (6  years  old). 

Reading,  Debbie  Robertson. 

Remarks,  Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 

Qroup  singing,  girls  from  Newburg. 

Closing:  "My  Bug  Amos,"  John  ComweU. 

There's  No  Comparison  Between  the  Noble 
Epports  por  Freedom  op  Nation's  Found- 
ing Fathers  and  Today's  "New  Revo- 
lutionaries" 

(Address  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph) 
I'm  sure  many  of  you  are  aware  that  there 
is  a  special  significance  to  this  place  and  this 
date.  The  name  Independence,  of  course, 
reminds  all  of  us  of  the  early  struggle  and 
sacrifice  nearly  two  centuries  ago  that  cre- 
ated this,  the  greatest  nation  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

And  this  date,  August  1,  marks  the  eve 
of  the  formal  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  exactly  IBS  years  ago. 

Let  us  review  the  events  that  led  up  to 
that  historic  moment,  when  delegates  to 
the  Continental  Congress  would — on  the 
morrow — formally  place  their  signatures  on 
that  precious  document.  They  knew  that  to 
actually  sign  the  declaration  was  an  act  of 
treason  against  the  Crown.  They  knew  that 
the  signatures  on  that  document  would 
provide  a  shopping  list  of  traitors  for  the 
powerful  British  Army. 

Today  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
actual  signing  of  the  Declaration  was  a 
routine  matter.  It  wasn't  routine  at  all. 
For  some  of  the  delegates,  there  must  have 
been  second  thoughts. 

These  revolutionaries  of  1T76  vrore  a  special 
breed  of  men.  With  only  a  few  exceptions — 
like  Samuel  Adams  who  was  furnished  with 
a  new  suit  by  friends  so  that  he  might  be 
presentable  In  Congress — they  were  men  of 
substantial  property. 

AU  but  two  had  famUlea,  and  the  majority 
were  men  of  education  and  cultiiral  standing. 
In  general,  they  all  came  from  what  might 
today  be  called  "the  Establishment."  Each 
had  more  to  lose  than  he  had  to  gain — except 
where  principle  and  honor  were  concerned. 
Vet  they  willingly  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor  to  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

It  was  no  idle  pledge.  Of  the  56  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  nine  died 
of  wounds  or  hardships  in  the  terrible  years 
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ahead.  Five  were  captured  and  imprisoned, 
each  undergoing  tortiire.  Several  lost  wives, 
sons  or  family.  One  lost  his  13  chUdren.  All 
were,  at  one  time  or  another,  hunted  as 
criminals  and  driven  from  their  homes. 
Twelve  of  the  signers  had  their  homes 
burned,  and  17  were  made  paupers  by  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Tet,  as  each  man  surely  realized  on  that 
fateful  August  evening  195  years  ago  that 
terrible  times  lay  ahead,  not  one  signer  de- 
fected or  went  back  on  his  pledged  word. 

Their  honor,  and  the  Nation  they  did  so 
much   to  create,  are   still  intact. 
Or  is  it? 

There  are  some  people  today  who  say  that 
the  old  dream  has  ended,  that  American  so- 
ciety is  sick.  There  are  social  critics  who 
claim  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  moral  and 
nervous  oollapee.  The  present  day  Uls  of  our 
nation  are  too  many  and  too  big  to  c(q>e 
with,  they  contend.  As  proof  they  point  to 
examples  of  pollution,  poverty,  inflation, 
racism  and  rebeUlon,  yelling  that  the  sky  Is 
truly  falling.  It  is  true  that  the  sores  on 
oiur  body  politic  can  become  cancerous  if 
they  are  ignored  and  allowed  to  go  un- 
treated. 

Today  there  Is  among  us  a  new  breed  of 
revolutionary.  His  or  her  solution  to  every- 
thing is  simple :  Tear  it  down. 

He  feels  that  the  only  way  to  make  things 
better  Is  to  reach  the  past,  to  rip. off  aU  the 
old  reminders,  to  bomb  the  symbols  of  our 
nation's  greatness.  Ftchb  the  Lunatic  Left 
and  the  Radical  Right,  he  draws  deadly  sup- 
port. He  can  spout  entire  passages  from  the 
thoughts  of  Mao  and  Mein  Kampf,  but  he 
probably  never  heard  of  Ben  Franklin.  Tet  In 
his  own  twisted  mind,  in  his  violent  actions, 
he  sees  the  "New  Revolution"  as  a  repeat  of 
the  old;  he  equates  the  bombing  of  the  Cap- 
itol of  the  United  States  with  the  Boston  Tea 
Party. 

Where  but  In  the  muddled  euphoria  of  a 
bended  mind  can  one  find  any  semblance  be- 
tween the  two?  Where  is  the  nobility  of  pur- 
pose, the  love  of  life  and  liberty,  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  In  mindless  destruction? 
Where  is  the  "sacred  honor"  In  destroy- 
ing freedoms? 

In  fairness,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  vast 
majority  of  today's  youth — while  attracted 
to  the  notoriety — are  repelled  by  the  acts. 
If  there  are  any  eyes  to  see  the  future,  they 
are  the  eyes  of  youth,  and  they  do  not  see 
the  future  as  an  enemy.  They  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  youth  of  another  time  and 
place  who  saw  the  emergence  of  their  future 
in  the  streets  of  Galilee.  They  see  change 
coming  and  they  fear  It  not. 

The  process  of  change  is  all  around  us,  and 
this  has  been  happening  throughout  our 
history.  The  only  difference  Is  that  we  are 
being  made  instantly  aware  of  it  through  the 
media  of  modem  technology.  Today's  moon 
walk  is  truly  spectacular;  but  perhaps  the 
first  view  of  the  Pacific  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
opening  the  Northwest  Passage  had  a 
greater  significance  In  Its  day.  That  earth- 
bound  expedition  took  months  to  repcHt,  and 
years  to  fully  realize  its  Impact  on  America's 
future,  because  instant  0(»nmunicatk>n8 
were  far  In  the  future. 

We  have  seen  the  formation  of  countless 
ad  hoc  committees,  pressure  groups,  rump 
and  stump  dissenters  of  every  hue  and  cry. 

There  is  one  common  denominator  among 
all  these  organizations:  They  are  formed  to 
oppoee  something.  They  oppose  war  and 
poverty — as  If  they  invented  the  idea;  they 
are  against  tbe  Esrtablishment,  without  re- 
alizing they  are  the  established;  they  pursue 
an  almost  endless  list  of  real  and  Imagined 
causes  against  everything — as  long  as  the 
cameras  grind  and  someone  with  a  note  pad 
win  lUten. 

It   Is.   as   you  know,   much   easier  to   be 

against  something  than  to  be  for  something. 

In  the  190O'8  an  organization  was  formed 

and  caUed   "Tbe   Society   of   Squares,"   Its 

founder  was  a  New  York  advertising  man 
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named  Charlie  Brower.  It  Is  no  coincidence 
that  the  Society  of  Squares  formed  the 
acronym  "SOB." 

Charlie  said  he  chose  the  word, 
S-Q-U-A-R-E  because  It  Is  the  most  mis- 
used word  In  the  English  language. 

I  remember  the  word  before  the  Now  Gen- 
eration grabbed  hold  of  it.  It  was  one  of  the 
finest  words  In  our  language.  You  gave  a 
man  a  square  meal  if  be  was  hungry.  In  a 
trade  you  gave  the  buyer  a  square  deal.  You 
stood  four-square  for  what  is  right  and 
sqviare  against  everything  else.  When  you  got 
out  of  debt,  you  were  sqviare  with  the  world. 
I  can  even  remember  when  you  could  look 
your  fellow  man  square  in  the  eye. 

Now  everyone  knows  what  a  square  la  to- 
day. He's  a  man  who  has  never  learned  to 
get  away  with  it.  A  poor  slob  who  volunteers 
when  he  doesn't  have  to.  A  guy  who  gets  his 
kicks  from  trying  to  do  something  better 
than  anyone  else  can.  He's  a  kook  who  gets 
so  lost  In  his  work  that  he  has  to  be  re- 
minded that  it's  time  to  go  home. 

A  guy  who  faces  an  altar  and  still  takes 
such  words  as  love  and  faith  and  trust  and 
beauty  at  face  value. 

That's  today's  square.  And  be  can't  under- 
stand why  such  words  as  fellowship  and 
brotherhood  have  suddenly  become  signals 
for  harangue  and  recrimination.  He  cant 
understand  why  such  words  as  honor  and 
duty  and  patriotism  evoke  obscene  responses. 

I  don't  buy  all  this  talk  about  moral  and 
nervous  colU^se  of  our  country.  And  the 
reason  I  don't  is  because — when  I  am  away 
from  Washington,  and  other  cities,  away 
from  the  too  many  pseudo-sophisticates  and 
the  too  many  cynics  who  say  our  country  Is 
doomed — I  run  into  the  squares.  When  I 
meet  with  you,  I  realize  there  are  millions 
more  like  you  all  over  this  nation. 

And  ...  I  have  hope.  I'm  relieved,  revived, 
refreshed.  I  am  no  longer  smothered  by  all 
the  calamitous  prediotions  of  doom,  or  over- 
whelmed by  the  cries  of  catastrophe.  I  know 
that  in  you  good  people  are  the  qualities 
that  started  this  nation  out  on  its  long  and 
thrilling  adventure.  In  you  rests  the  only  rev- 
olutionary spirit  that  knows  right  and  re- 
jects wrong,  that  stands  foiu^uare  against 
tyranny  and  oppression  from  without  AND 
within.  In  short,  the  same  love  of  life  and 
liberty  that  prevaUed  so  mightily  195  years 
ago. 

.  .  .  and  I  am  most  h^py  to  be  ...  back 
among  tbe  'squares.' 


THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MAjwAtiH  usrrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5.  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Nfassachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Incredibly,  when  this  Naticm 
can  least  afford  it,  we  are  being  sisked  to 
bear  witness  to  the  drowning  of  an  en- 
tire American  industry. 

The  industry  is  textUes. 

The  cause  of  death  Is  a  tidal  wave  of 
foreign  imports. 

The  bsisic  loss  is  of  Jobs. 

The  fundamental  issue  is  people. 

In  my  congressional  district,  the  city 
of  Pall  River  is  a  major  garment  manu- 
facturing center.  The  latest  figures  show 
nearly  4,000  people  are  imemployed 
there,  almost  7  percent  of  the  work  force. 
Most  of  them  are  workers  in  the  needle 
trades. 

That  is  4,000  households  representing 
some  12,000  people  who  are  not  only  lost 
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to  the  economy,  but  who  beocnne  un- 
productive dependents  on  an  economy 
weakened  by  Ita  loss  of  them. 

Multiply  these  figures — representing 
people — by  every  other  textile  area  In 
the  United  States  and  the  cumulative 
effect  constitutes  a  serious  natl(«al 
crisis.  The  prediction  has  even  been 
made  that  there  will  be  600,000  jobs  lost 
in  the  American  textile  industry  in  the 
next  6  years. 

The  enormity  of  that  is  staggering. 
Particularly  when  this  body  approved 
legislation  last  week  guaranteeing  up  to 
a  quarter  of  a  billlcm  dollars  in  assist- 
ance to  a  financially  troubled  corpora- 
tltm,  principally  as  a  deterrent  to  protect 
the  economy  from  the  loss  of  Jobs  that 
would  result. 

Oin-  lack  of  action  in  the  case  of  tex- 
tiles now  becomes  all  the  more  puzzling 
and  unconscionable. 

It  is  compoimded  by  the  fact  that  this 
situation  is  the  direct  result  of  an  inva- 
sion of  this  country  by  cheap  foreign 
imports. 

Lost  mcmth,  the  Congress  approved  $1 
million  to  provide  continuing  Coast 
Guard  protection  to  American  fishermen 
who  have  been  victimized  by  foreign 
vandals  in  the  coastal  waters  around 
most  of  the  continent.  Allowed  to  go  un- 
checked, this  vandalism  In  the  long  run 
would  mean  loss  of  Jobs  in  another  sink- 
ing American  industry.  Recognizing  this, 
both  bodies  acted  very  quickly  and  di- 
rectly to  prevent  it 

That  harassment  of  American  fisher- 
men by  foreign  powers  is  not  nearly  so 
great  or  so  blatant  as  the  calculated 
offensive  against  the  American  textile  In- 
dustry by  foreign  governments. 

They  protect  their  own  industries 
against  American  exports  and  fiood  this 
country  with  their  products  made 
cheaply  by  slave  labor.  And  this  will 
result  in  nothing  less  than  the  eventual 
extinction  of  competing  UJ3.  industry 
and  the  personal  tragedy  that  will  repre- 
sent In  the  everyday  Uves  of  thousands 
of  American  individuals. 

Our  course  seems  quite  clear  to  me 
Mr.  Speaker.  These  coimtries  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  that  they  have 
no  intention  of  Imposing  any  meaningful 
voluntary  restrictions  on  their  exports 
We  are  left  with  no  choice. 

Either  we  impose  such  restrictions  our- 
aelvM  by  law,  or  we  commit  the  unfor- 
givable sin  of  fiddling  while  an  American 
Industry  unravels  before  our  eyes  and 
aiou»nds  of  American  people  are  sacri- 
nced  to  our  inaction. 


r-uriy-ONE  CONGRESSMEN  URGE 
ADOPTION  OP  NEW  INDIAN  EDU- 
CATION REGULATIONS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MmtnaorTA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESKNTATIVIS 

Friday.  Ausrust  6,  1971 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  51 
M«nbers  of  the  House  have  joined  in 
urging  the  Biu-eau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
adopt  new  regulations   governing  the 
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Johnson-Olifalley  Indian  educatlan  pro- 
gram. 

Johnson -O'Malley,  first  authorized  in 
1934,  is  intended  to  aid  Indian  children 
attending  public  schools. 

In  1969.  the  Johnson-OTklalley  program 
was  reviewed  in  detail  hy  the  Senate  In- 
dian Education  Subcommittee.  At  that 
time,  the  Senate  subctxnmittee  ques- 
tioned whether  Johnson-O'Malley  was 
fulfilling  the  original  Intent  of  Congress. 
Similar  concerns  were  raised  in  a  more 
recent  study  by  the  NAACP  legal  defense 
fund. 

It  is  clear  that  Johnson-O'Malley  is  not 
providing  as  much  direct  aid  for  Indian 
children  as  we  intended.  In  many  In- 
stances, Johnson-O'Malley  fimds  are 
used  merely  as  general  aid  for  school  dis- 
tricts with  significant  Indian  enroll- 
ments. With  the  exception  of  some  new 
demonstration  projects,  local  efforts  to 
meet  special  Indian  needs  are  minimal. 
Moreover.  Indian  people  have  little  to  say 
about  the  way  in  which  Johnson-O'Mal- 
ley funds  are  used  in  their  youngsters' 
schools. 

New  Johnson-O'Malley  guidelines  have 
been  developed  which  will  do  much,  we 
feel,  to  remedy  these  deficiencies.  If  im- 
plemented by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  new  regulations  will  help  to 
insure  that  Johnson-O'Malley  fimds  are 
used  to  benefit  Indian  children  directly. 
Indian  parents  will  also  be  given  a  direct 
role  in  determining  how  Johnson-O'Mal- 
ley funds  will  be  allocated  in  their 
districts. 

Our  support  for  the  proposed  guide- 
lines is  spelled  out  In  the  following  letter 
to  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Commis- 
sioner Louis  Bruce : 

The  letter  follows: 

CoNCBKSs  or  TOT  Uniteb  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  Aug.  6. 1971. 
Mr.  Jjottis  Bkttce, 

Commistioner,    Bureau    of    Indian    AffaiT$. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  CoMMianoNEE  Brttcb:  The  under- 
signed members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  writing  to  you  to  express  our 
support  for  the  efforts  currently  underway 
within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  revise 
the  regulations  governing  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  Program.  We  are  writing  now  be- 
cause we  feel  that  the  time  Is  right,  and  long 
overdue,  for  reforms  in  the  area  of  Indian 
education  and  the  Bureau's  education 
programs. 

The  proposed  new  Johnson-O'MaUey  Regu- 
lations which  the  Bureau  Is  now  considering 
would  go  a  long  way,  we  feel,  to  reforming  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  program  and  to  giving  far 
more  control  over  Indian  education  in  public 
schools  to  Indians  themselves.  As  you  are  no 
doubt  aware,  these  are  objectives  which  In- 
dians In  aU  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
seeking. 

Testimony  of  Indian  people  before  the  re- 
gional hearings  of  the  National  CouncU  on 
Indian  Opportunity  in  1970  mentioned  again 
and  again  the  desire  of  Indian  communities 
to  gain  control  over  Indian  eduoaUon,  spe- 
cifically the  Johnson-O'MaUey  program.  The 
National  Congress  of  American  Indiana  and 
other  Indian  groups  have  consistently  sup- 
ported greater  Indian  control  over  the  Bu- 
reau's education  programs.  We  understand 
that  the  Bureau  Is  presently  going  through 
another  period  of  conaultatlon  with  Indian 
leaders  on  the  proposed  regulations.  While 
applauding  your  agency's  diligent  efforts  to 
consult  with  Indian  people  on  this  Important 
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matter,  we  trust  that  thu  wUl  not  prolong 
adoption  of  the  regulations. 

This  admlnlstrauon  has  already  Indicated 
>i4>port  for  the  concept  of  Indian  control.  We 
refer  spedflcaUy  to  President  Nixon's  mes- 
sage on  Indian  Affairs  of  July  8.  1970  which 
strongly  backed  the  goal  of  Indian  control 
over  federal  programs :  "that  the  Indian  com- 
munity should  have  the  right  to  take  over 
the  control  and  operation  of  federally  funded 
programs."  We  are  aware  that  the  Admlnls- 
traUon  has  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  empower  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
contract  Johnson-O'MaUey  funds  directly 
with  tribes.  WhUe  this  measure  would  move 
In  the  direction  of  greater  Indian  control,  we 
feel  that  the  Bureau's  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations— something  which  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  Is  empowered  to  do  on 
Its  own  authority— would  also  move  us  closer 
toward  that  objective. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recently  Indicated  to  the  BIA  Ita  concern  for 
the  Johnson  O'Malley  program.  The  Com- 
mittee directed  that  "the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  make  cerUln  that  these  funds  are 
utilized  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  ar« 
appropriated— to  fund  activities  In  pubUo 
school  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  pupils  "  The 
adoption  of  the  proposed  JOM  regulations 
would  also  do  much  to  help  achieve  that  ob- 
jective. 

We  believe  that  you.  Commissioner  Bruce 
support  Indian  efforts  to  gain  a  more  sub- 
stantUl  voice  In  the  education  of  their 
children.  We  want  you  to  know  that  we 
strongly  support  these  goals  and  we  urge  you 
to  expedite  the  cfflclal  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  Including  exercising  your 
authority  to  publish  the  new  regulations  In 
the  Federal  Register  at  the  earUest  possible 
time. 

We  anxiously  await  notlflcatlon  that  you 
have  taken  this  step. 
Sincerely, 
Rep.  James  Abourezk,  Rep.  Brock  Adams, 
Rep.  Nick  Beglch,  Rep.  Bob  Beigland, 
Rep.  John  Blatnlk,  Rep.  John  Brade- 
mas,    Rep.    Shirley    Chlsholm,    Rep. 
Oeorge  CoUlns,  Rep.  James  Corman, 
Rep.  John  Culver. 
Rep.  Ron  Dellums.  Rep.  Frank  Denholm, 
Rep.  John  Dow,  Rap.   Don  Edwards, 
Rep.  Thomas  Foley,  Rep.  wiuiam  Ford, 
Rep.  Don  Frazer,  Rep.  wiuiam  Frenzel, 
R«p.    Seymour    Hali>em.    Rep.    Jtilla 
Butler  Hansen. 
Rep.  Michael  Harrington,  Rep.  William 
Hathaway,  Rep.  Henry  Helstoskl,  Rep. 
Harold  Johnson,  Rep.  Joseph  Karth, 
Rep.  Robert  Kastenmeler,  Rep.  Edward 
Koch,     Rep.     Robert     Leggett.     Rep. 
Arthur  Unk. 
Rep.  Mike  McCormack,  Rep.  Lloyd  Meeds, 
Rep.  John  Melcher,  Rep.  Abner  Mlkva! 
Rep.  Patsy  Mink,  Rep.  Romano  Maz- 
aoU.  Rep.  Dave  Obey,  Rep.  Otis  Pike, 
Rep.  Ogden  Held,  Hep.  Edward  Roybal, 
Rap.    Harold    Runnels,    R«p.    Philip 
Ruppe. 
Rep.  William  Ryan,  Rep.  Paul  Sarbanes, 
Rep.  James  Scheuer,  Rep.  Jotxn  Selber- 
llng.  Rep.  Sam  Stelger.  R«p.  Robert 
Tleman,  Rep.  Morris  UdaU,  Rep.  Al 
UUman,  Rep.  Sidney  Yates,  Rep.  Don 
Clausen. 


AID  TO  PAKISTAN 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 


or  M ASSACRnsXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Augwt  6.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  August  3.  the  House  passed  the 
Poreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971.  Included 
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in  this  bill  are  provisions  to  cut  off  all 
military  and  economic  aid  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Pakistan  and  Greece.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
praise  both  the  fV>reign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  taking  positive  action  toward  end- 
ing the  slaughter  in  Bengal. 

This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
attitude  of  the  executive  branch.  In  his 
news  conference  of  August  4,  President 
Nixon  called  the  House's  action  "coun- 
terproductive" adding  that  "we  are  not 
going  to  engage  in  public  pressure  on 
the  Government  of  West  Pakistan." 
Whatever  private  pressure  the  President 
might  be  using  does  not  seem  to  be  hav- 
ing very  much  effect.  Every  day  the  media 
reports  new  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Pakistani  Army.  I  have  Included  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  by  Mr. 
Alvin  Toffler,  author  of  "Future  Shock," 
who  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
Indo-Pakistani  border.  The  scene  he  por- 
trays can  only  further  emphasize  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  House's  ac- 
tion on  Tuesday.  I  urge  the  President 
to  reconsider  his  remarks,  and  join  with 
the  Congress  in  trying  to  stop  the  car- 
nage in  East  Pakistan. 

The  article  follows : 

[From  The  New  York  Times,  Aug.  6, 1071  ] 

The  Ravaged  People  or  East  Pakibtan 
(By  Alvln  Toffler) 

A  planetary  catastrophe  Is  taking  place  In 
Asia,  a  human  disaster  so  massive  that  It 
could  bathe  the  future  In  blood,  not  just 
for  Asians,  but  for  those  of  us  In  the  West 
as  well.  Yet  the  response  of  the  global  com- 
munity has  been  minimal  at  best.  In  the 
United  States,  the  official  req>onse  has  been 
worse  than  minimal  and  morally  numb. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Calcutta  and 
the  border  of  East  Pakistan,  where  I  con- 
ducted Interviews  with  refugees  avalanchlng 
Into  India  as  a  result  of  the  West  Pakistan's 
genoddal  attack  on  them.  Since  March  35, 
West  Pakistani  troops  have  bombed,  burned,' 
looted  and  murdered  the  citizens  of  East 
Pakistan  in  what  can  only  be  a  calciUated 
campcugn  to  decimate  them  or  to  drive  them 
out  of  their  vUlages  and  over  the  border 
Into  India. 

Part  of  the  time  I  traveled  with  a  Canadian 
parliamentary  delegation.  We  saw  babies 
skin  stretched  tight,  bones  protruding, 
weeping  women  who  told  us  they  would 
rather  die  today  m  India  than  return  to  East 
Pakistan  after  the  tragedies  they  had  wit- 
nessed, total  wretchedness  of  refuge  camps, 
and  the ,  unbeUevable  magnitude  of  this 
forced  human  migration — 6.7  million  ref- 
ugees pouring  Into  India  within  a  matter  of 
four  months. 

I  saw  Indian  villages  deluged  by  masses 
of  destitute  refugees,  every  avaUable  inch 
crammed  with  bodies  seeking  shelter  from 
the  blistering  sim  and  the  torrential  xaln.  I 
saw  refugees  stUl  streaming  along  the  roads 
unable  to  find  even  a  resting  place.  I  saw 
miserable  Indian  vlUagers  sharing  their 
meager  food  with  the  latest  frightened  and 
hungry  arrivals.  I  saw  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  babies  lined  up,  waiting  pati- 
ently under  the  sun  for  hours  to  get  their 
rations.  These  pitiful  few  ounces  ot  rloe, 
wheat  and  dahl  provide  a  levri  of  nutrition 
so  low  that  It  wUl  inevitably  create  pro- 
tein breakdown,  liver  Illness,  and  a  variety 
of  other  diseases  in  addition  to  the  cholera, 
pneumonia,  bronchitis  that  aie  already 
rampant.  I  saw  Indian  relief  ofllclala  strug- 
gling herolcaUy,  and  with  immense  perscmal 
sympathy,  to  o^e  with  the  human  tidal 
''"v* — and  to  do  so  on  a  Ixidget  ot  one 
rupee  a  day — about  13  cents  per  human. 
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It  is  now  clear  that  famine  wiU  further 
devastate  East  Paldstan  this  fall,  and  that 
mlUloos  more  will  seek  refuge  In  an  India 
already  staggering  under  the  burden. 

Under  these  drcumstanoes,  one  Is  forced 
to  protest  the  oaUousneas  and  stupidity  of 
American  poUcy.  On  the  one  hand  we  promise 
India  $70  mllUon  In  relief  funds.  On  the 
other,  we  continue  to  supply  arms  to  the 
same  West  Pakistani  generals  who  laun(flied 
the  bloodbath,  so  that  they  can  terrorize 
even  more  of  their  subjects  Into  fleeing  across 
the  Indian  border.  The  Hotise  vote  this  week 
to  siispend  aid,  including  military  sales,  to 
Pakistan  is  belated  recognition  of  our  sorry 
role. 

In  terms  of  realpolitik,  the  continuation 
of  mUltary  aid  to  West  Pakistan  Is  supposed 
to  buy  tis  influence  with  the  ruling  junta, 
and  help  offset  Red  Chinese  influence. 
(Ironically,  the  Red  Chinese  are  also  aiding 
the  West  Pakistani  generals.) 

Yet  the  heaviest  stream  oif  refugees  is  pour- 
ing into  West  Bengal,  which  is  not  only 
India's  poorest  and  most  over-crowded  state, 
but  the  most  poUtlcaUy  unstable.  Between 
Calcutta  and  Bongoan  on  the  border,  some 
60  miles  distant,  I  saw  scarcely  a  house  that 
didn't  have  a  hammer  and  sickle  painted  on 
It.  Maoists,  anarchists,  and  conventional 
Marxists  attack  each  other  and  the  less 
nullcal  parties  with  violence  as  weU  as 
rhetoric.  Strikes,  demonstrations,  and  polit- 
ical asasslnations  are  already  a  daUy  oc- 
currence. West  Bengal,  even  before  the  in- 
vasion of  refugees,  seemed  about  to  explode. 

By  shipping  arms  to  the  West  Pakistanis, 
we  are  partlaUy  responsible  for  pouring  mll- 
Uons  of  hungry,  sick  and  angry  refugees 
directly  into  this  tinderbox.  This  vastly  in- 
creases the  lUcellhood  of  a  bloody  upheaval 
on  the  Indian  side  of  the  border  as  weU,  In 
which  the  power  of  Maoist  movements  could 
only  grow.  Thus,  even  If  one  unquestlonlngly 
assumes  the  necessity  to  halt  the  spread  of 
Chinese  Communist  Influence,  our  poUcy 
seMns  idiotic.  We  hang  on  to  the  shreds  of 
Influence  in  West  Pakistan  at  the  oo«  of  los- 
ing It  In  India.  Worse,  we  pave  the  way  for 
a  bigger,  bloodier  and  even  more  bitter  Viet- 
nam In  Asia. 

But  there  Is  a  simpler,  lees  pcdltioal  reason 
why  our  aid  pcrilcy  must  be  changed.  On 
grounds  of  simple  humanity,  the  faUure  of 
our  Government  to  express  official  concern 
for  the  ravaged  people  of  East  Pakistan,  its 
aUiance  with  the  undemocratic  generals  of 
Islamabad,  and  Its  cruel  Insistence  on  send- 
ing still  more  arms  to  the  killers,  is  morally 
repulsive. 

The  emergency  \n  East  Pakistan  draoands 
a  more  than  minimal  re^wnse.  We  need  to 
piunp  immediate  Ufa-saving  baby  food,  pow- 
dered milk,  antibiotics,  antlcfaolera  vaccines 
and  simUar  suppUes  into  India.  But  beyond 
that,  decency  and  political  realism  both 
demand  an  Immediate  end  to  the  arms 
shipments. 


COMMUNIST  CHINA  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

or  cAi.iroainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent oflQcial  reversal  of  our  policy  toward 
Communist  China  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  me.  The  following  memoran- 
dum, which  is  dated  November  6,  1968, 
and  wats  first  reprinted  in  "Tactics"  on 
February  20,  1969,  clearly  outlines  the 
steps  to  be  taken  to  "balance"  our  rela- 
tions with  this  Communist  dictatorship. 
The     memorandum     is     addressed    to 
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"President-Elect  Nixon,"  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger 
personally  delivered  this  memorandum 
to  Mr.  Nixon,  just  after  his  election  to 
the  Presidency  in  1968. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  study 
this  document.  The  effect  it  has  obviously 
had  on  our  policy  toward  Communist 
China  is  startling.  Dr.  Kissinger's  "ad- 
vice" so  closely  parallels  the  position 
taken  in  this  memorandum  that  I  can- 
not overemphasize  how  important  it  is 
that  each  Member  realize  that  as  early 
as  November  8,  1968,  at  a  time  when  we 
were  most  deeply  committed  in  Vietnam, 
the  plan  which  Is  being  followed  today 
to  appease  Communist  Chinese  aggres- 
sors was  being  presented  to  the 
President: 

MUcoHAKDUic  roR  PusmufT-Eutcr  Nixon  oh 
U.S.  Relations  with  China 

(The  signatories:  Jerome  Alan  Oc^en,  pro- 
fessor of  law,  Harvard,  chairman;  John  K. 
Falrbank,  director.  Bast  Asian  Research  Cen- 
ter, Roy  Hofhelnz,  assistant  professor  of  gov- 
ernment, Dwlght  Perkins,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Bdwln  O.  RelBchauer,  professor,  Ben- 
jamin I.  Schwartz,  professor  of  history  and 
government,  James  Thomson,  ntmlirtftnit  pro- 
fessor of  history,  Ezra  Vogel,  professor  of 
social  relations,  aU  of  Harvard;  A.  Doak  Bar- 
nett,  professor  of  government,  Columbia,  and 
Luclan  Pye,  professor  of  government,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.)  (Except 
for  one  professor  each  from  Columbia  and 
MJ.T.,  they  are  all  from  Harvard.  lUe  J.  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Oovemment  nut  it 
across.) 

NOVXXBXB  6,  19S8. 
As  scholars  in  the  field  of  Bast  Asian  stud- 
ies who  have  completed  a  year  of  private 
discussion  of  America's  relations  with  East 
Asia  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of 
PollUos  of  Harvard's  J.  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Oovemment,  we  write  to  give  you  our 
thoughts  on  the  pivotal  Issue  of  United  States 
relations  with  China. 

UNITKD  STATES  OBJSCTTVSS 

The  past  two  decades  of  American-East 
Asian  relations  has  been  dominated  by  the 
central  reaUty  of  Stno-American  hostility 
and  deadlock.  It  seems  evident  that,  what- 
ever the  nature  or  timing  of  a  Viet  Nam  set- 
tlement, the  China  problem  wUl  continue  to 
dominate  our  East  Asian  reutlons  in  the 
years  of  the  new  Administration  and  Indeed, 
through  the  decade  of  the  1970b. 

Communist  China's  size.  Ideology,  relative 
Isolation,  potential  power  and  current  Inter- 
nal upheaval  increase  the  dangers  of  in- 
stability In  a  chronically  unstable  part  of  the 
world.  The  central  objective  of  America's 
China  poUcy  has  been  and  should  continue  to 
be  to  avoid  war  with  China  and  to  mlnlmlzs 
Its  disruption  of  surrounding  areas. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  previous 
Administrations  have  generally  followed  a 
twofold  poUcy  to  achieve  these  objecOves: 
On  the  one  hand,  military  containment  m 
order  to  deter  possible  effort  at  communica- 
tion with  the  China  mainland  through  am- 
bassadorial talks  and.  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
posals for  unofficial  contacts.  TTirough  much 
of  this  period,  of  course,  the  first  of  these 
approaches  has  been  given  such  priority  as 
to  dwarf  the  significance  of  the  second. 

It  seems  to  ub  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  more  equal  balance  between  these  two  ap- 
proaches, so  that,  while  conUnulng  to  avoid 
war  with  China  and  to  discourage  Chinese 
military  intervention  abroad,  we  move  more 
posittvely  toward  the  relaxation  of  tensions 
between  China  and  the  United  Stotes,  and 
the  eventual  achievement  of  reconciliation. 

The  specific  steps  we  propose  below  m 
pursuit  of  these  objectives  require  some  im- 
portant words  of  caution.  Although  the  out- 
come of  the  domestic  turmoil  that  has  dis- 
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rupted  mainland  China  for  the  past  three 
years  remaUu  iinclear,  we  do  not  now  antic- 
ipate any  Chinese  desire  to  Improve  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  It  is  therefore 
highly  likely  that  any  and  all  of  the  initia- 
tives that  we  propose  will  be  rejected  out  of 
hand  by  Peking's  leaders  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

We  propooe  these  Initiatives,  nonetheless, 
because  of  oiir  conviction  that  our  national 
interests  In  Asia  will  best  be  served  by  an 
American  policy  that  offers  the  Chinese  the 
clear  option  of  a  less  hostile  relationship 
with  the  outside  world.  At  a  mlnlmimi,  we 
will  complicate  a  Peking  decision-making 
process  that  has  all  too  easily  been  based  on 
a  theory  of  Implaceable  American  hostility; 
at  the  same  time,  we  will  be  speaking — 
through  our  deeds  as  well  as  our  words — 
to  present  or  future  Chinese  leaders  who 
harbor  doubts  about  Mao  Tse-tung's  vision 
of  the  world.  Unless  we  achieve  this  better 
balanced  poUcy,  we  may  at  the  least  miss 
significant  opportimlties  to  moderate  Pek- 
ing's behavior  and,  at  the  worst,  may  help  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  war  with  China  that 
neither  side  can  hope  to  "win." 

PKOPOSALS :  A.  aXLATIONS  WITH  XAXKLAND 
CHINA 

J.  Exploratory  Meeting.  You  should  seri- 
ously expore  the  possibility  of  arranging  con- 
fidential— perhaps  even  deniable —  conversa- 
tions between  Chinese  Communist  leaders 
and  someone  in  whom  you  have  confidence. 
Your  emissary  would  convey  the  new  Admin- 
istration's Interest  In  hearing  Chinese  views 
on  a  wide  spectrum  of  subjects  including 
Viet  Nam  and  disarmament  and  in  probing, 
unofflcially  and  In  a  more  informal  setting 
than  at  Warsaw,  the  prospects  for  a  normal 
relationship.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Chinese 
will  refxise  to  receive  such  an  emissary;  the 
effort  should  nonetheless  be  made  to  signal 
a  revised  American  attitude. 

2.  Viet  Nam  Negotiatiotu.  The  arduo\is 
process  of  a  Viet  Nam  settlement  may  well 
offer  an  oppcfftunity  for  the  improvement 
of  relations  with  China  and  engagement  of 
China  in  the  International  order.  Despite 
China's  present  hostility  to  a  negotiated 
solution,  the  new  Administration  should  be 
alert  to  opportunities  to  involve  Peking  in 
some  state  of  the  Viet  Nam  negotiating 
process — perhaps  through  a  reconstructed 
for\mi,  perhaps  through  a  packaged  end- 
product  that  would  bring  China,  both  Viet 
Nams,  and  other  divided  nations  Into  United 
Nations.  The  chief  consideration:  Viet  Nam 
negotiations  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  pos- 
sible step  toward  a  wider  Asian  settlement, 
and,  thereby  an  instrument  for  the  potential 
Inclusion  of  China  In  the  international  com- 
munity. 

3.  Loveritiff  of  Polemic*.  It  Is  essential  that 
aU  Administration  spokesmen  refrain  from 
provocative  statements  In  their  comments 
about  China,  regardless  of  Peking's  hostile 
rhetoric.  In  the  past,  ploxia  hopes  for  "rec- 
onciliation" have  often  been  imdermlned 
by  press  releases  such  as  those  that  cMn- 
pared  the  Cblnese  Communists  to  the 
Nazis.  Especially  gaUlng  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
mimlsts  is  the  apparent  American  stand  that 
Taiwan  is  the  only  China.  The  new  Admln- 
Utratlon  should  find  an  early  opportunity 
to  erase  thU  lag  between  rhetoric  and  real- 
ity.  Since  1B65,  under  two  parties  and  three 
Presidents,  the  United  States  Government 
has  dealt,  in  Geneva  and  Warsaw  and  In 
Taipei,  with  two  regimes  that  can  themselves 
"Chin*".  It  would  be  most  useful  for  you 
or  your  Secretary  of  SUte  to  find  an  oc- 
casion to  take  note  of  the  fact— without 
ftofare— that  we  have  in  effect  accorded 
Peking  de  facto  recognlUon  for  a  decade 
and  a  half,  but  that  de  Jme  recognlUon  la 
obviously  a  far  more  compUcated  matter  that 
remaliif  to  be  discussed. 

4.  AnU-BaUittie  MitHU  (ABM).  The  new 
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Administration  will  have  to  decide  whether 
to  continue  with  the  recently  authcfflsed 
"thin"  ABM  system.  In  our  view,  insulDclent 
consideration  has  been  given  by  the  present 
Administration  to  the  consequences  for 
Slno-Amerlcan  relations  that  this  system 
may  entail.  Aside  from  the  questions  of  the 
Soviet-American  military  balance,  plans  for 
an  ABM  are  not  only  militarily  unnecessary 
as  a  deterrent  to  Peking  but  may  well  be 
viewed  by  the  Chinese  Communists  as  evi- 
dence of  American  intent  to  attack  Peking. 
We  urge  that  the  ABM  decision  be  recon- 
sidered. 

5.  rrad«.  The  new  AdmlnlstraUon  should 
seek  an  early  opportunity  to  modify  Ameri- 
ca's trade  embargo  against  China,  a  residue 
of  the  Korean  War  which  denies  China  noth- 
ing she  needs,  is  supported  by  none  ot  our 
major  aUles,  acts  as  periodic  Irritant  In  our 
relations  with  third  parties,  denies  America 
even  the  poeslbUlty  of  marginal  economic 
leverage  in  changing  China,  and  prevents  our 
businessmen  from  sharing  In  the  China  mar- 
ket. In  this  regard,  the  new  Administration 
should  build  on  the  tenUtlve  rhetoric  of  Its 
predecessors  and  place  our  trade  with  China 
on  the  same  basis  (non-strategic  goods)  as 
our  trade  with  the  US8B  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

6.  Travel  and  Other  ContacU.  The  new  Ad- 
ministration should  likewise  remove  the  last 
vestiges  of  control  on  the  travel  of  Americana 
to  China  and,  at  the  same  time,  should  make 
known  its  willingness  to  admit  as  visitors  to 
the  VS.  any  Chinese  the  Peking  government 
Is  willing  to  send  to  our  shores.  These  steps 
wUl  not  only  reflect  the  confidence  and 
strength  of  a  free  society;  they  wUl  open  the 
door  to  the  possibility  of  de-lsolation  when 
some  future  Chinese  leadership  is  ready  to 
choose  that  option.  In  addition  to  official 
contacts,  the  new  Administration  should  en- 
coiirage  private  and  unofficial  meetings,  be- 
tween Chinese  and  American  Journalists 
educators,  scientists,  artists,  and  others. 

B.  IXI^TIONS  WITH  TAIWAN 

The  foregoing  steps  Involve  preliminary  at- 
tempts to  restructure  the  Washington-Pek- 
ing relationship.  Simultaneous  with  such 
steps  should  come.  Inevitably,  a  restructur- 
ing of  the  Washington-Taipei  relationship. 
Here  again  the  aim  should  be  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  rhetwrlc  and  reality.  The  United 
States  recognizes  the  Chinese  Nationalists  as 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
purporting  to  rule  the  mainland  as  well  as 
Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores;  but  Washington 
has  long  since  begun  to  treat  them  as  a 
government  restricted  to  Taiwan  and  the 
Pescadores,  taclUy  accepting  the  fact  that 
the  Nationalists  will  not  reconquer  the 
mainland.  Ever  since  1961  every  Administra- 
tion has  made  it  clear  that  Taiwan  is  not 
legally  part  of  China,  leaving  the  question  of 
Its  stattu  open  to  future  developments.  The 
new  Administration  should  now  build  upon 
this  reality.  It  should  reaffirm  America's 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  Taiwan  and 
the  Pescadores,  so  long  as  people  in  Taiwan 
wish  to  retain  a  sepcu^te  Identity  from  main- 
land China.  But  by  taking  four  particular 
steps  it  should  anticipate  and  defuse  Chinese 
Nationalist  potential  for  causing  Washington 
embarrassment. 

1.  Your  Administration  should  send  as 
Ambassador  to  Taiwan  a  man  who  under- 
stands the  Administration's  broad  China 
strategy  and  can  communicate  it.  In  order  to 
demonstrate  the  importance  that  you  attach 
to  poUtlcal  rather  than  mllltiury  considera- 
tions, he  should  not  be  a  military  rn^n 

2.  As  long  as  relative  peace  prevails  In 
the  Formosa  Strait,  the  Administration 
should  use  this  opportunity  to  press  anew  for 
orderly  Nationalist  evacuation  of  the  offshore 
Islands,  Matsu  and  Quemoy.  (WhUe  occupied 
by  the  Nationalists,  these  Islands  provide 
a  lever  by  which  eittier  "China"  can  draw 
American  forces  Into  an  unwanted  Asia  con- 
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fUct.  It  should  also  press  for  an  end  to  pro- 
vocative Nationalist  acts  against  the  main- 
land. 

3.  The  Administration  should  prepare  the 
ground.  In  frank  discussions  with  the  Chi- 
nese Nationalists,  for  a  gradual  shift  in 
America's  relationship  with  Peking  and,  spe- 
cifically, for  the  complex  problems  which 
will  undoubtedly  arise  in  the  United  Nations 
(See  below.) 

4.  Finally,  the  Administration  should  be 
alert  to  political  forces  that  are  at  work 
beneath  the  surface  in  Taiwan  and,  when 
opportunity  offers,  should  press  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and/or  his  successors  to  offer  the  11,- 
000,000  Taiwanese  and  the  2.000,000  main- 
landers  on  the  Island  an  opportunity  for 
fuller  participation  In  political  life. 

C.    aaOADIB   PSOBLUCB 

1.  The  United  Nations.  The  problem  of 
Chinese  representation  In  the  United  Na- 
tions will  probably  not  confront  the  new 
Administration  until  the  autumn  of  1989.  By 
that  time  the  search  for  a  Viet  Nam  settle- 
ment as  well  as  earlier  China-related  initia- 
tives may  have  tested  the  prospects  for  nor- 
malization of  relations.  In  the  unUkely  event 
that  these  previous  steps  have  borne  fruit 
In  our  relations  with  China,  the  U.N.  situa- 
tion would  present  a  similar  problem.  If  not, 
however.  It  is  nonetheless  our  conviction 
that  the  Administration  should  not  seek  to 
block  the  PHC's  representation  in  the  United 
Nations.  For  several  obvious  reasons,  UN 
representation  in  Peking  will  undoubtedly 
come  before — and  Is  probably  a  prerequisite 
to — Improved  relations  between  China  and 
America.  In  our  view,  the  deisolation  of 
China  requires  Chinese  participation,  when- 
ever possible,  in  International  fonmis  and 
the  long-term  "socialization"  that  such  con- 
tacts may  produce.  U.S.  policy-makers  should 
therefore  accept  Peking's  membership  In  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council 
while  seeking  simultaneously  to  presen-e  a 
General  Assembly  seat  for  Taiwan,  whether 
as  the  Republic  of  China,  an  Independent 
nation,  or  an  autonomous  region  of  China. 
Such  objectives  may  best  be  achieved 
through  acquiescence  rather  than  active 
leadership  by  Washington;  but  they  wlU  re- 
quire careful  advance  planning. 

2.  China's  Neighljors.  A  gradual  shift  in 
our  China  policy,  while  welcome  to  our 
major  allies,  will  cause  anxiety  among  some 
of  China's  neighbors  who  have  tailored  their 
actions  to  the  containment  aspect  of  our 
policy.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  ease  the 
transition  for  these  states  by  keeping  them 
informed  of  our  progress  and  plans  and  by 
assuring  them  of  our  continuing  Interest  in 
their  welfare. 

3.  Japan.  It  is  especially  important  that 
we  take  Japan  into  our  confidence  in  every 
step  of  our  strategy.  Although  Japan  will 
favor  the  substance  of  our  strategy,  if  we 
abruptly  shift  gears  without  prior  notice,  we 
will  create  acute  embarrassment  for  the 
Japanese  Government. 

4.  Third  Country  Contacts.  We  should  wel- 
come the  efforts  of  countries  such  as  Japan 
to  develop  increasing  contacts  with  mainland 
China,  in  the  hope  of  involving  the  Chinese 
C<xnmunlst  regime  more  substantially  in 
the  world  community. 

5.  Waahington-iloacow-Peking.  Implicit  in 
the  fcwegoing  suggeeUons  is  the  hope  that 
the  new  Administration  will  attempt  to  view 
Slno-Amerlcan  relations  as  a  separate  prob- 
lem from  Soviet-American  relations,  though 
Inevitably  a  related  problem.  The  Sino-Sovlet 
split  provides  us  with  an  opporttmlty  to 
treat  each  party  sepcurately  and  to  scrutlnlBe 
our  zuttional  interests  in  each  relattonsblp 
with  care.  We  urge  that  the  new  Adminlstra- 
tratlon,  in  Its  proper  concern  with  thy  bi- 
lateral super-power  balance,  avoid  JudgmenU 
about  China  and  its  development  that  derive 
from  Moscow's  views  of  Peking.  A  Soviet- 
American  alliance  against  Peking  may  serv* 
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Russia's  interests;  but  it  may  not  automat- 
ically serve  UJ3.  national  interests. 

We  believe  that  the  recommendations  out- 
lined above  will  establish  an  American  pos- 
ture of  firmness  In  our  declared  purposes  and 
yet  of  recuonableness,  prudence  and  willing- 
ness to  resolve  political  problems  by  going 
halfway  to  meet  the  other  side.  This  is  a 
posture  that  will  command  the  support  of 
the  broad  center  of  the  American  electorate 
and  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 


MEMBERS       SHOULD       BE       FORE- 
WARNED OF  SCHEDULED  CHANGES 
IN  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  UNDER 
NEW  LAW 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF   MZasOTTBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Augtut  6,  1971 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  of  Congress  get  ready  to  take  a 
summer  recess  at  the  end  of  this  week, 
they  should  be  prepared  for  some  of  the 
criticisms  they  are  bound  to  hear  back 
home  from  those  who  are  already  fam- 
iliar with  the  changes  in  the  food  stamp 
program  scheduled  to  take  effect  some- 
time between  now  and  early  next  year. 
Once  the  changes  do  go  into  effect,  I  am 
sure  the  complaints  will  rise  in  Intensity 
and  bitterness.  For  Congress  passed,  in 
my  opinion,  a  very  bckd  law,  whose  short- 
comings have  been  largely  obscured  by 
the  much-publicized,  but  short-sighted 
"liberalization"  in  the  act  to  provide  free 
food  stamps  for  the  very  poorest  families. 

A  comparatively  few  families  earning 
less  than  $30  a  month  and  now  paying  $2 
a  month  for  $106  worth  of  food — ^these 
are  figures  for  a  family  of  four  persons — 
would,  imder  the  new  law,  receive  $108 
worth  of  food  stamps  a  month  absolutely 
free.  Any  eligible  families  of  10  persons 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $30,  who  now 
pay  $3  a  month  for  more  than  $200  worth 
of  food  stamps,  would  receive  them  free. 
This  is  the  great  so-called  liberalization 
of  the  proeram,  and  the  basis  on  which 
the  changes  were  hailed  as  "feeding  the 
hungry." 

Actually,  millions  of  persons  now  re- 
ceiving food  stamps  would  be  cut  off  the 
program  entirely.  Although  their  In- 
comes may  be  too  low  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  living  in  New  York  or  Pennsyl- 
vania or  other  Industrial  States  to  afford 
an  sMlequate  diet,  those  same  incomes 
would  be  considered  too  high  for  eligi- 
bility in  Mississippi,  and  the  new  law 
requires  uniformity  of  standards  of  eligi- 
bility throughout  the  country.  Perhaps  2 
million  persons  will  be  denied  continued 
participatioQ  in  the  food  stamp  program 
in  the  industrialized  areas  because  their 
incomes  are  "too  high" — even  though 
not  sufficient  to  afford  an  adequate  diet 
in  their  own  cities  or  towns.  Other  mil- 
lions will  find  it  completely  imecosKxnlc 
to  continue  to  participate.  For  Instance,  a 
family  of  four  with  what  would  now  be- 
come the  maximum  eligible  tnoome  of 
$360  a  m<mth  would  have  to  pay  $99  for 
$108  worth  of  food  stcunps.  Considering 
the  necessary  redtape,  the  tieup  of  such 
a  high  percentage  of  the  family  Income 
In  food,  the  required  registration  for  work 
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at  $1.30  an  hour,  et  cetera,  it  Is  obvious 
that  many  in  what  are  now  to  be  the 
upper  levels  of  Income  eligibility  will  quit 
the  program  as  not  worth  the  trouble. 

So  the  Members  should  be  forewarned 
of  the  complaints  they  will  be  receiving 
from  constituents  who  have  benefited 
from  the  food  stamp  program  up  to  now, 
but  who  will  be  cut  off,  or  discouraged 
from  participating,  under  the  new  regu- 
lations, particularly  in  the  industrialized 
states. 

THX  1070  AMXNSMSNTS  BHOUU)  BK  KXPKAI.SD 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of  the  Members 
know,  I  initiated  the  legislation  which 
resulted  in  the  Food  Stamp  Acts  of  1950, 
1964,  1967,  and  1968,  but  I  strongly 
opposed  the  1970  amendments,  and  I 
have  introduced  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  1970  changes.  I  have 
also  proposed  a  change  in  the  House 
rules  to  remove  jurisdiction  over  food 
stamp  legislation  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  which  has  largely  been 
hostile  to  the  whole  idea  of  a  food  stamp 
program  since  I  first  proposed  it  in  1954, 
and  transfer  this  Jurisdiction  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
which  is  prepared  to  consider  such  legis- 
lation sjonpathetically.  Banking  and 
Currency  initiated  the  rent  supplement 
program,  the  homeownership  interest 
rate  subsidy  program,  programs  of  as- 
sured access  to  household  and  crime  in- 
surance, and  most  of  its  members  believe 
in  helping  the  poor  to  improve  their 
standards  of  living  tlirough  self-help  and 
intelligent  assistance.  The  food  stamps 
sue,  in  effect,  currency — redeemable  at 
par  through  the  Federal  Reserve  system. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has,  in  its 
handling  of  food  stamp  legislation  over 
the  years,  demonstrated  that  it  has  no 
real  interest  in  the  program,  resents  the 
use  of  Agriculture  Department  funds  to 
finance  it,  and  believes  it  should  properly 
be  handled  by  some  ol^er  committee  if 
it  is  to  be  continued  at  all,  smd  actually, 
It  would  Just  as  soon  see  it  die. 

KXKPINO  THK  BJtCOaO  STRAIGHT 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition 
to  forewarning  the  Members  on  the  eve 
of  a  summer  vacation  of  the  politiccd 
chickens  which  may  come  home  to  roost 
when  low-income  constituents  begin  to 
imderstand  what  the  Congress  did  to 
them  last  year  in  the  Food  Stamp  Act,  I 
want  to  share  with  those  Members  who 
joined  me  in  opposing  the  1970  amend- 
ments a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  disassociating  myself  from 
aspects  of  the  1970  amendments  which 
that  outstanding  newspaper  had  criti- 
cized in  a  recent  editorial. 

Unfortunately,  the  editorial  attributed 
all  of  the  actions  of  the  Congress  last 
year  on  the  food  stamp  bill  to  an  attitude 
I  was  expressing  on  the  very  minor  issue 
of  free  stamps. 

Where  or  not  my  colleagues  agree  with 
me  on  the  free  stamp  issue— and  I  know 
some  of  them  do  not — I  am  sure  they  will 
be  Interested  in  seeing  my  reaction  to  the 
Poet-Dispatch  editorial. 

Hence,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit,  as  imxt 
of  my  remarks,  the  editorial  from  the 
Poet-Dispatch  of  July  25,  entitled  "As- 
sistance or  Uplift?"  my  response  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  and,  follow- 
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ing  that,  news  articles  from  both  the 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.   Both   newspapers  had  sup- 
ported the  idea  of  a  food  stamp  program 
over  many  years. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlepatch. 
July  26, 1971] 
Assistance  or  Upuvt? 

WhUe  the  new  federal  food  stamp  regula- 
tions unquestionably  contain  a  number  of 
Improvements  over  the  old.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  either  Congress  or  the  Adminis- 
tration cam  take  much  price  in  revisions  that 
reduce  stamp  benefits  to  2,000,000  needy 
persons  and  eliminate  them  completely  for 
some  65,000  others.  Much  of  the  pKiAtm,  It 
seems  to  us,  is  that  the  nation  has  never 
been  able  to  decide  whether  the  food  stamp 
program  should  serve  as  a  means  of  aeelsting 
the  himgry  or  as  an  exercise  in  mm-al  uplift. 

We  cannot  otherwise  explain  the  remarks 
of  the  usually  enlightened  Repreeentative 
Leonof  K.  Sullivan  that  "what  we  give  away 
free  is  not  recognized  with  the  appreciation 
that  a  penon  has  If  he  has  to  sacrifice  a  bit." 
Appreciation  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
food  stamps;  the  criterion  ought  to  be  need, 
regardless  of  whether  the  recipient  is  grate- 
ful, ungrateful,  lives  In  a  commune  with 
hippies  or  beats  his  wife  every  Saturday 
night.  The  personal  habits  of  the  rich,  after 
all,  are  never  at  issue  when  Congress  eetab- 
Ilshee  tax  breaks  for  the  oil  Industry  or  when 
the  President  proposes  to  ball  out  a  giant 
corporation  that  has  been  a  modti  of  mis- 
management. 

It  is  all  to  the  good  that  the  new  rules  will 
add  a  net  total  of  2,000.000  to  the  program 
by  next  year.  That  addition,  however,  could 
and  should  have  been  accomplished  without 
reducing  or  eliminating  benefits  to  current 
recipients;  and  the  improvements  should 
have  been  possible  without  the  vindictive 
provisions  to  deny  stamps  to  students  or 
oommunards.  A  genuinely  in^>overisbed 
youth  stmg^ing  through  college  should  be 
entitled  to  stan^is;  an  affluent  student  who 
feigns  poverty  plainly  should  not  be.  A  truly 
concerned  ao>vemment  could  have  devised 
regulations  that  would  get  stamps  where 
they  sre  needed  while  also  preventing  them 
from  being  abused  by  those  who  can  afford 
to  purchase  food  at  market  prices. 

Con GBXOB  or  the  Unitso  States. 

Wathin^ton.  D.O..  July  29. 1971. 
Mr.  OaoROK  Hat.t., 

ISMtor,  Bditorial  Page,  St.  Louis  Post-DU- 
patch,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  Kaix:  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
paitch  was,  I  believe,  the  very  first  newspaper 
In  the  Nation  to  voice  editorial  support  for 
the  food  stamp  bill  I  Introduced  originally 
in  Congress  during  the  1954  recessirai  to  as- 
sure better  diets  for  needy  Americana  unable 
to  aSatA  to  purchase  sufficient  food.  Tbis 
was  at  a  time  when  we  were  spending  bUlions 
of  doUaza  to  remove  surplus  agriciiltural 
commodities  from  the  market,  and  ^jendlng 
a  milUon  doUars  a  day  (later  a  billion  dollars 
a  year)  to  store  such  food  until  it  could  be 
given  away  abroad,  or  s<^d  abroad  at  ahmxplj 
reduced  prices,  or  vmtll  it  rotted  away  and 
had  to  be  destroyed  or  used  for  cut-rate 
animal  feed. 

The  Post-Dlspat<di's  sun>ort  for  food 
stamp  legislation  was  unwavering  and  vigor- 
ous during  all  of  the  long  and  bitter  legiala- 
tlva  battles  i^ilch  led  to  the  enactment  of 
my  blU  in  1969,  the  atart  of  a  pUot  food 
stamp  program  In  1961  by  President  Ksimedy 
(after  President  auenhower  had  rafused  to 
InqMament  the  1969  Act) ,  the  addlttoa  at  St. 
Louis  to  the  pllo>t  proJecU  in  1968,  and  the 
•vantual  anaotment  of  a  much  broadar  Mil 
which  I  introduced  for  the  Johnson  Admln- 
IstratlOB  In  1964  ondar  which  milUona  of 
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Americana  can  now  porchaM  nntrltioiu  diets 
at  a  cost  within  their  means. 

It  was  therefore  with  deep  disappointment 
and  great  surprise  that  I  read  your  editorial 
of   last   Sunday    (July   25).   "Assistance  or 
Uplift?",  which  quoted  me  In  the  strange 
context  of  seeming  to  approve  the  recent 
changes    In   food   stamp   policies    just    an- 
nounced by  the  Oeparement  of  Agriculture, 
which  wlU   remove  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  needy  persons  from  the  food  stamp 
rolls  and  make  particlp»tlon  by  other  thou- 
sands Impractical  or  uneconomic.  The  Post- 
Dispatch    characterized    these    changes    as 
being  more  In  the  nature  of  "moral  uplift" 
than  of  a  sincere  desire  to  assist  the  hungry, 
and  "explained"  the  changes  by  some  words 
of  mine  absut  people  appreciating  benefits 
more  If  they  have  to  sacrifice  a  bit  for  them. 
I    know    that    the    Post-Dispatch's    able 
Washington  correspondents  had  given  the 
readers  of  your  pt^Mr  the  full  story  on  a 
continuing  basis  of  the  development  of  the 
1970  food  stamp  amendments.  Including  my 
bitter  opposition  to  the  kind  of  legislation 
which  was  finally  enacted.  I  am  therefore 
deeply  disappointed  that  the  editorial  page 
would  now  tie  me  In,  In  any  way,  with  the 
1970  amendments  which  I  oppoeed  In  all  re- 
spects and  am  attempting  to  repeal. 

The  words  of  mine  which  you  used  In  that 
editorial  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  basic 
retrogieaatTe  features  of  the  new  law;  they 
applied  only  to  one  very  minor  aspect  of  the 
bill  Involving  free  stamps  for  those  families 
with  Income  of  $ao  a  month  or  leas.  Such 
families  have  been  paying,  up  to  now,  no 
more  than  $3  a  month  for  1108  worth  of  food 
for  a  family  of  four,  or  t3  a  month  for  more 
than  $200  worth  of  food  for  a  family  of  10. 
I  believe  every  family  receiving  the  right  to 
buy  that  much  food  each  month  In  a  super- 
market or  grocery  store  should  be  required 
to  pay  something,  and  I  make  no  apology  for 
my  "hard-hearted"  attitude  In  opixielng 
completely  free  stamps. 

The  amount  of  food  a  family  on  the  food 
stamp  plan  has  been  able  to  purchase,  at  a 
cost  within  Its  means.  Is  close  to,  and  In  some 
cases  more  than,  the  amount  afTorded  by  a 
family  of  comparable  size  earning  Its  own 
way  and  paying  taxes  to  support  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  best  way  to  kill  public 
support  for  any  worthwhile  social  program 
Is  to  make  It  Into  a  straight  handout  which 
gives  any  family,  absolutely  free,  more  than 
the  average   family   can  afford   to  buy  for 
Itself.  By  requiring  recipients  to  pay  for  the 
stamps   the   same   amount   of   money   they 
would  normally  be  expected  to  spend  for  food 
out  of  their  Incomes,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  not  been  operated  as  a  device  to 
enatxie  the  poor  to  save  on  food  In  order  to 
have  extra  money  to  spend  for  things  other 
than   food.   XTiuloubtedly.   they  need   addi- 
tional money  for  many  other  things,  but  the 
food  stamp  program  was  Intended  only  as  a 
means  of  expanding  food  purchasing  power 
in  order  to  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
and  never,  pretended  to  try  to  overcome  all 
of  the  deficiencies  of  the  welfare  programs. 
Some  liCembers  of  Congress  tried  to  "llbenl- 
lae"  It  In  that  fashion  and  failed.  Instead,  a 
very  cruel  bQl  was  passed  last  year,  with  a 
sop  to  the  "reformers"  of  free  stamps  f^  the 
very  poor. 

But  aside  from  the  minor  aspect  of  the  free 
stiimps  for  a  few  families,  there  are  so  many 
major  faults  In  the  new  food  stamp  law  that 
I  would  hate  to  have  the  Post-DlspAtch,  or 
th«  roadara  of  Its  editorial  page  be  under 
the  Impression  I  i^jproved  of  these  changes 
out  of  some  sort  of  desire  to  make  peoDla 
"sacrifice." 

The  sacrifices  many  families  will  have  to 
mak*  under  thla  new  law  are  cruel  and  exces- 
sive. The  changes  were  rscoaunended  by  the 
House    Commlttae    on    Agriculture,    whcee 
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Members  have  generally  been  hostile  to  the 
whole  Idea  of  food  stamps. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  repeal  the 
1070  amenrtmenta  to  the  1M4  Act.  In  the 
meantime,  when  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture first  announced  In  ICay  Its  tentative 
draft  of  new  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
1970  changes  In  the  law,  and  there  were 
loud  protests,  I  told  the  House  that  the 
Dspartment  was  not  to  blame  for  the  back- 
ward steps  being  taken— the  blame  rests  In 
the  Congress. 

"The  act  we  passed  In  the  last  Congress 
was  an  abomination,"  I  told  the  House  on 
May  18.  after  the  draft  al  the  new  regula- 
tions was  released.  "But  so  many  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  were  so  Intent  on  pun- 
ishing the  poor  for  being  poor,  and  so  many 
others  were  so  Intrigued  by  the  Idea  of  giy- 
Ing  some  free  stamps  to  a  comparatlvv  hand- 
ful of  famlUes,  that  the  sucosaaful  legis- 
lative achievement  of  these  two  dispar- 
ate objectives  resulted  In  an  imwcrkable 
monstrosity." 

There  were  a  few  worthwhile  suggestions 
Incorporated  Into  the  1970  Act,  such  as  were 
noted  m  a  recent  Post-Dlspat<^  article,  but 
nearly  aU  of  these  could  have  been  put 
Into  effect  under  the  l»«4  Act,  had  sufficient 
funds  been  appropriated.  Stifflclent  funds  are 
now  being  approprtated  to  make  the  act  do 
what  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man and  I  had  hoped  It  would  do,  and  I 
Intend  to  press  for  restoration  of  the  pro- 
gram to  Its  original  concept  by  seeking  repeal 
ofthe  1970  amendments.  The  encloeed  ex- 
cerpts from  the  OowcBBasioifAL  Rxcoao  will, 
I  hope,  make  clear  to  the  editorial  staff  how 
deeply  I  feel  about  confusing  some  token 
"sacrifice"  for  participating  In  the  program 
wltti  outright  cnielty. 

•niere  has  been  too  much  laxity  In  the 
enforoemeat  of  the  program  and  far  too 
muflti  cheating,  as  a  result.  Violators  should, 
and  must,  be  oaught  and  punished.  But 
most  participants  are  not  cheats.  They  are 
enjoying  the  c^portxinlty— often  for  the  fiiat 
time — to  participate  In  "the  American  stand- 
ard of  Uvlng"  at  the  dinner  table.  Changes 
In  the  law  which  will  deprive  many  thou- 
sands of  deserving  persons  from  continuing 
In  the  program  are  Indefensible,  and  I  am. 
as  I  said,  deeidy  disappointed  to  see  that 
the  editorial  writer  thought  I  had  supported 
or  concurred  In  those  changee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Lbonob  K.  StraxiVAir, 

Member  of  Congrett. 
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Ths  new  regulations  rsstrlct  food  stamp 
aid  by  Increasing  the  amount  of  money  twif 
persons  miut  pay  for  the  stamps  and  by  set- 
ting a  •390  maximum  monthly  Income  a«  a 
cutoff  for  eUglblUty. 

Mrs.  SxiUlvan  said  she  had  not  studied  the 
new  revisions  and  would  not  conunent  Im- 
mediately on  the  new  eliglbUity  requlre- 
menta. 

The  Bepresentatlve  expressed  approval  of 
a  provision  that  would  aUow  food  stamps  to 
pay  for  "meals  on  wheels"  for  elderly,  con- 
fined persons,  and  for  a  ragulatlon  barring 
stamps  when  members  of  a  hoiisehold  who 
are  under  60  years  old  are  not  related. 

The  latter  regulation  was  Intended  to  stop 
use  of  stamps  by  young  persons  living  In 
communes.  "I  think  that  has  been  a  misuse 
of  the  program."  Mrs.  SuUlvan  said.  "Penons 
who  should  get  stamps  suffer  whUe  others 
receive  them  who  don't  need  them." 

Mrs.  SuUlvan  acknowledged  that  the  rule 
woiUd  effect  also  migrant  workers,  who  often 
live  outside  of  famUy  groups  during  the  sea- 
son, and  other  poor  persons.  "That's  sad." 
she  said.  "There  should  be  a  separate  provi- 
sion that  would  qualify  such  persons." 


(From   the   St.   XiOuls   Post-Dlqwtch.   July 
23. 1971] 

BXMAJXS  OtVO&KD  To  FlXX   FOOD  B/IAUm 

(By  Sally  Turan) 

Washinotok,  July  28. — ^Bepreeentatlve 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan  (Dam.)  St.  Louis,  wel- 
comed today  some  provisions  In  the  newly 
revised  food  stamp  regulations  but  said  she 
remained  opposed  to  the  tise  of  free  stamps. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  a  main  figure  In  steering 
the  Initial  Food  Stamp  Act  through  Con- 
gress under  the  Johnson  Administration,  said 
In  an  interview  that  "what  we  give  away  free 
Is  not  recognized  with  the  appreeUtlon  that 
a  person  has  If  he  has  to  sacrifice  a  bit." 

Mrs.  Sullivan  said  she  did  not  mean  that 
amounts  charged  for  stamps  always  were  ap- 
propriate. "We  have  argued  that  no  family 
should  pay  over  (3  (for  a  monthly  supply  of 
food)  and  that  If  a  family  cant  afford  $3, 
they  need  far  more  tlian  food  stamps." 

Revisions  issued  yesterday  by  the  Nlzon 
Administration  would  provide  free  stamps 
for  persons  with  extremely  low  Ineome.  The 
nvunber  of  persons  affected  Is  estimated  at 
900.000.  The  revisions  broadened  eligibility 
requirements  and  were  expected  to  allow  an 
additional  1.700.000  persona  to  participate  for 
the  first  time  In  the  program. 


(From  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat, 
July  23, 1971] 
Food  Stamp  BKNxnrs  Rkducxs  roa  2  Mil- 
lion; New  Law  Aims  To  Ctrr  Oir  Am  Oonro 
To  Hippie  CoMMxrNxs,  Stitdxnt  Oboups 
Washington. — A  revised  food  stamp  pro- 
gram  that   will   cut  benefits  for  2  million 
higher-Income  persons  on  welfare  and  con- 
tinue them  for  276,000  was  annotmced  by 
the  Nixon  administration  Thursday. 

The  program  Is  designed  to  csrry  out  a 
food  stamp  law  passed  late  last  year  by  Con- 
gress. The  law  seeks  to  keep  hlpple-type 
communes  and  hoviseholds  of  studenta  from 
getting  food  stamps. 

The  new  plan  announced  by  the  Agrtcul- 
t\ire  Department  supersedes  a  proposal  made 
last  April  to  carry  out  the  law. 

Under  the  April  plan,  those  now  getting 
stamps  In  states  where  welfare  benefits  ex- 
ceed new  uniform  federal  Income  standards 
would  have  been  eliminated. 

Those  benefits  were  restored  In  the  new 
plan.  However,  an  estimated  60,000  to  66.000 
persons  not  on  welfare  and  In  the  higher 
bracket  of  low-Income  families  who  now  get 
stamps  win  be  removed  from  the  rolls. 

Food  stamp  benefits  also  will  be  reduced 
for  an  estimated  2  million  persons  In  higher 
Income  categories  who  stUl  qualify  for  the 
coupons. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard 
E.  Lyng  told  a  news  conference  that  the 
most  emphasis  has  been  put  on  helping  the 
"poorest  of  the  poor"  families. 

Households  at  the  bottom  of  the  Income 
scale  will  get  stamps  free  of  charge,  he  said. 
For  example,  a  family  of  fotir  with  lees 
than  »30  Income  a  month  will  get  $108  worth 
of  coupons  free.  Now  the  same  family  Is 
required  to  pay  $2  for  $106  worth  of  stampr 
On  the  other  hand,  a  four-member  family 
with  a  maximum  allowable  Income  of  $860 
a  month  will  pay  $99  to  get  $108  worth  of 
stamps.  At  present  the  ftunily  pays  $82  for 
$106  in  coupons. 

Lyng  said  approximately  lOJJ  million  per- 
sons now  get  food  stamps.  Despite  the  cut- 
backs for  higher-income  recipients,  the  pro- 
gram Is  expected  to  Increase  to  12.6  million 
by  a  year  from  now,  Lyng  said. 

Most  Important  to  that  growth,  he  said, 
la  the  adoption  of  the  national  income  stand- 
ards for  qtialificatlon. 

No  cost  estimates  were  made,  but  Lyng 
said  he  expects  the  program  to  operate  In 
existing  areas— more  than  2,000  of  the  na- 
tion's 3,100  counties— with  the  Nixon  budg«t 
request  of  $2  billion  for  the  fiscal  year. 
The  new  rules  are  expected  to  be  put  Into 
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effect  In  most  anas  by  early  next  year,  Lyng 
said. 

The  plan  Includes  a  requirement  that  a 
household  must  be  comprised  of  related  Indi- 
viduals with  few  exceptions  such  as  a  nurse 
caring  for  an  unrelated  person.  This  is  the 
way  Congress  sought  to  prevent  stamps 
going  to  hlpple-type  ootnmimes  and  house- 
holds of  students. 

Another  controversial  rule  requlree  able- 
bodied  adults,  with  the  exception  of  mothers 
with  young  children,  to  register  for  and  ac- 
cept available  work  as  a  condition  for  getting 
stamps. 

Lyng  said  that  rule,  also  required  by  law, 
was  clarified  to  show  possible  exemptions  for 
persons  whose  health  and  safety  might  be 
endangered  by  Job  acceptance. 


AMENDMENT  TO  VOTING  RIGHTS 
LAW  REGARDZNO  VOTER  REGIS- 
TRAIION 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxzNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  Join  with  Senator  McGovern  in 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  allow  voters 
to  register  to  vote  in  Federal  elections 
and  primaries  until  30  days  prior  to  the 
elections. 

A  serious  gap  exists  in  the  present 
voting  rights  law  which  would  not  be 
remedied  by  any  of  the  ammdments  pro- 
posed during  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Registration  books  In  many  States 
close  well  before  elections  are  to  take 
place.  This  is  particularly  the  case  for 
primary  elections.  In  one  State,  for  ex- 
ample, registration  for  a  primary  elec- 
tion which  will  take  place  in  the  summer 
is  closed  prior  to  the  general  election  in 
the  previous  year.  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  reduce  the  franchise  for  the 
primary  election  by  Imposing  a  kind  of 
additionsd  residence  requirement.  In 
addition,  a  voter  who  is  only  dimly  aware 
of  the  forthcoming  primary  campaign 
some  9  months  before  the  primary  elec- 
tion has  no  opportunity  to  register  once 
that  camj?algn  is  underway. 

The  purpose  of  voting  laws  should  be 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  voting  by  the 
greatest  number  of  citizens  consistent 
with  the  safeguards  necessary  to  pre- 
vent abuse  of  the  franchise  through 
such  practices  as  double  voting.  But,  all 
too  often,  voting  laws  serve  as  an  im- 
pediment to  the  effective  practice  of 
democracy. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  remove 
a  major  obstacle  to  maximum  participa- 
tion. It  is  particularly  Important  as  many 
young  people  Join  the  voting  population. 
Most  of  them  are  unaware  of  the  in- 
tricacios  of  existing  law  and  may  find 
themselves  disenfranchised  In  next 
year's  primaries.  This  bill  would  help 
them. 

This  bill  simply  reduces  the  time  re- 
quired for  registration  prior  to  a  Federal 
primary  or  general  election  to  30  days. 
It  does  not  affect  residence  requirements 
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which  may  be  covered  by  State  law  or  by 
present  or  future  Federal  law. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  our  desire  to  make 
it  easier  for  all  cltl2ens  to  vote,  we  should 
pass  this  bill. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

HJR.  10442 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1MB  to  require  that  persons  eligible  to 
register  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  shall 
be  permitted  to  register  as  late  as  30  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  an  election 
fie  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Bepreaentattvee  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa   in  Congress   assembled.  That  the 
Voting  Righto  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Utle: 

"TITLE  IV— REGISTRATION  TO  VOTE  IN 
OONORESSIONAL  ELECTIONS  AND 
PRESIDENTIAL     PRIMART    ELECTIONS 

"nxTT.AasTiow  or  puxposi 
"Sac.  401.  Pursuant  to  Ito  authority  under 
section  4  of  Article  I  and  other  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  finds  It 
necessary  to  prescribe  certain  uniform  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  the  time  that  dtlzens 
may  register  to  vote  In  Federal  elecUons  so 
that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  regis- 
ter. If  qualified  to  do  so  imder  law,  as  late 
as  80  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such  an 
election. 

"Uar  IM 1T1UM8 

"Smc.  402.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term — 
"(1)  'Federal  election'  means  a  jHlmary, 
general,  or  special  election  held  to  srtsot 
presidential  electors,  or  a  Senator,  Repre- 
senUtlve,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Congress  or  a  primary  election 
held  for  the  expression  of  a  preferenoe  for 
the  nomination  of  persons  for  election  to  the 
oflloe  of  President; 

"(2)  'State'  meims  each  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Oonomonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo. 

"laOBrKATION 

"Sk.  408.  (a)  Each  SUte  and  Its  political 
subdivisions  shall  pwmlt  any  person  eligible 
to  register  to  vote  In  any  Federal  election  to 
so  register  as  late  aa  80  days  preceding  the 
date  of  snoh  eleotkai. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  affect  the  duration  or  application  of  resl- 
disncy  requlremento  impoeed  by  any  State  or 
by  Federal  law  upon  the  eligibility  of  an 
IndlTldnal  to  vote  In  any  Federal  tiectlon. 
"jxnnciAL  BXLizr  aitd  wKwoaaaatn 

"Sac.  404.  The  provlatons  of  this  title  shall 
be  enforoed  by  the  Attorney  General  in  ac- 
oordanee  with  the  provisions  of  section  203 
of  this  Aet." 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  COM- 
MON MARKET:  A  NEED  FGR  NEW 
TRADE  INrrXATTVES 


CXVII- 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Augutt  6.  1971 

Mr.  CX7LVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy.  I  have  recently  had  occasicn  to 
preside  over  2  daya  of  hearings  to  stady 
the  consequences  for  UJS.  foreign  and 
economic  policy  of  Great  Britain's  prob- 
able entry  into  the  Common  Market 
and  its  likely  further  enlargement  with 
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the  addition  of  two  or  three  other  candi- 
dates for  entry. 

After  the  reoeas  I  intend  to  recommend 
to  the  suboommlttee  that  it  proceed  fur- 
ther in  these  hearings  as  well  as  broaden- 
ing them  to  consider  the  consequences  in 
Asia  of  our  emergent  relationships  with 
mainland  China  and  the  ^Kcial  trade 
and  miMietary  posiitlon  of  Japan.  Perhaps 
at  no  time  since  the  period  of  postwar  and 
Marshall  Plan  reoonstruction  has  there 
been  so  clear  an  intersection  and  inter- 
play between  our  pc^tical  policies  and 
our  economic  and  oocnmereial  policies  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world. 

However,  even  in  advance  of  these  re- 
newed hearings  and  consideration  by  the 
subcommittee  at  a  formal  report.  I  should 
like  to  sketch  out  the  personal  impres- 
sions I  have  already  formed  regarding 
current  developments  in  the  European 
Economic  Cixnmunity. 

The  overriding  conviction  which  I  have 
brought  from  these  hearings  is  the  dan- 
gerous collision  course  which  is  set  for  us 
in  world  trade.  The  emergence  of  the 
enlarged  European  Community  will  be 
one  of  the  major  forces  at  work  In  the 
international  eoon<»ny  in  the  next  few 
years.  In  trade  it  will  be  the  predominant 
partner  in  the  world  system.  This  could 
be  a  force  for  good.  But  the  Introverted, 
increasingly  self -encloeed  and  restrictive 
agricultural  i>olicy  of  the  EEC  sugge^ 
that  the  new  power  bloc  will  instead  be  a 
force  of  disruption  to  the  world  economy. 
Great  Britain's  decision  to  harmonize  its 
agricultural  policies  to  the  EEC  pattern 
as  its  price  for  admission  to  the  Com- 
munity exacerbates  the  dangers.  The 
EEC  is  seriously  disnqjting  and  distorting 
world  agricultural  imu'kets  and  trade.  Its 
agricultural  price  levels  are  far  too  in- 
flated and  Its  import  levy  and  preferen- 
tial schemes  run  counter  to  the  wider 
Interests  of  fair  multilateral  trade  and  of 
moet  of  the  less  developed  countries. 

Even  more  threatening,  however,  are 
the  spillover  effects  and  the  poisoning  In- 
fluence which  this  conflict  in  agriculture 
can  have  on  the  whole  fabric  of  our  re- 
lationship with  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  &e  progression  of  recriminations 
and  barren  retaliations  which  may  be 
set  in  motion.  Tbls  is  not  a  distant  fear; 
it  is  a  present  danger. 

■niere  is  no  present  evidence  of  any 
willingness  within  the  EEC  to  face  these 
prcrijlems  and  to  attempt  through  nego- 
tiations with  us  and  other  trading  nations 
to  find  a  tolerable  reconciliation  of  inter- 
ests. Instead  we  are  told  to  wait.  We  are 
told  that  time  and  the  unfolding  of 
events  must  themselves  be  the  healing 
process  and  that  we  must  accept  the 
present  nature  of  agricultural  trade  pol- 
icy as  a  political  necessity  for  which 
there  is  not  now  any  remedy.  A  policy  of 
wait  and  see,  of  simply  treading  water, 
does  not  aptteai  to  me  to  be  possible.  The 
present  deterioration  in  our  trade  rela- 
tions will  probably  be  aggravated  in  the 
next  12  months,  especially  because  of  the 
bumper  crops  in  both  America  and  Eu- 
rope, and  because  of  the  imminence  of 
British  entry  mto  the  Common  Market 

I  am  increasinfldy  Impressed  that, 
though  the  Issues  in  agriculture  appear 
politically  intractable  and  the  economie 
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costs  oX  poUey  change  seem  inordinate, 
there  Is  growtaig  awareness  In  the  busi- 
ness and  agricultural  community 
throughout  America  and  Europe  that 
something  must  be  done.  Many  farm 
groui>8  Increasingly  recognise  that  the 
problem  is  more  than  a  question  of  trade 
bcuiiers.  It  is  a  problem  of  conflicting 
national  agricultural  policies,  some  of 
which  are  designed  to  export  problems 
and  costs  to  farmers  In  other  countries. 
Looked  at  more  broadly,  the  problems 
with  Europe  in  agriculture  do  not  argue 
weU  for  the  world  economic  system  as  a 
whole.  The  tendency  In  Europe  to  prolif- 
erate special  deals  with  nearby  countries 
while  discriminating  against  outsiders  is 
yet  another  sign  of  the  direction  policies 
are  taking  in  Eur(H>e.  They  are  policies 
of  exclusion,  not  cooperation. 

Yet  Europe  has  common  interests  with 
the  United  States  In  the  l(mg  run  In  the 
preservation  and  modernization  of  a  glo- 
bal, nondiscriminatory  economic  system 
which  protects  the  Interests  of  all  coun- 
tries on  an  equitable  basis.  We  must  find 
new  ways  to  exploit  together  our  mutual 
Interests,  while  containing  the  forces  of 
conflict. 

There  are  even  now  a  number  of  con- 
structive policy  Initiatives  in  trade  and 
international  economic  policy  which  can 
mitigate  the  present  situation  and  also 
gradually  bring  about  a  new  climate  and 
a  new  framework  for  a  more  open  and 
progressive  world  trade  policy.  A  con- 
structive U.S.  foreign  economic  policy 
must  look  in  two  directions — ^inward  to 
domestic  policies  and  outward  to  the  in- 
ternational political  and  economic  situ- 
ation.  Specifically,   I  believe  that   the 
United  States  can  contribute  significantly 
both  in  preventing  a  debilitating  trade 
war  and  in  creating  new  working  mech- 
anisms through  these  courses  of  action: 
First.  Looking  inward,  we  must  pull 
ourselves  together.  We  have  to  develop 
a  long  term  trade  policy,  so  that  divisions 
over  trade  interests  in  indxistry,  labor 
and  government  do  not  end  up  making  us 
weak  in  international  negotiations.  An 
integral  part  of  this  complicated  under- 
taking is  piilllng  together  the  Govern - 
ment  apparatus.  In  addition,  we  need 
new  modes  of  government-industry  co- 
operation, not  only  for  planning  and  con- 
sultation, but  also  for  aggressively  pro- 
moting exports.  Most  important,  we  need 
to  stop  pricing  ourselves  out  of  world 
markets  by  controlling  inflation  and  by 
providing  for  more  orderly  and  efficient 
humane   adjustment    of    our    domestic 
economy  to  the  changing  forces  of  in- 
ternational competition. 

Second.  Looking  outward,  we  must 
begin  to  lay  out  a  strategy  for  interna- 
tional negotiations.  These  negotiations 
must  be  realistic,  taking  into  accoimt  the 
changing  world  politics  of  trade,  the 
changing  patterns  of  trade,  the  changing 
production  capabilities  of  nations  and 
changing  national  social  policies.  Even 
in  agriculture,  although  there  is  a  con- 
sensus that  prospects  for  major  improve- 
ments in  the  common  agricultural  policy 
are  dim  in  the  short  run,  it  is  neverthe- 
less essential  that  we  keep  up  the  pres- 
sure for  trade  liberalization  and  for 
greater  fairness,  if  only  to  prevent  the 
EEC  from  becoming  more  restrictive. 
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Furthermore,  such  pressure  may  help  in- 
fluence the  Common  Market  to  impose 
upon  itself  those  disciplines  that  it  needs 
to  take  with  regard  to  its  protective  poli- 
cies, but  that  because  of  internal  pres- 
sure it  finds  difllcult  to  take. 

Third.  The  keystone  of  international 
negotiations  should  be  multilateral  ne- 
gotiations in  QATT  which  has  the  proper 
framework  of  rules  and  penalties.  How- 
ever, we  should  also  activdy  undertake 
consultations  with  the  major  trading  na- 
tions in  order  to  formulate  a  grand  de- 
sign for  the  1970's.  The  United  States 
caimot  do  this  alone,  but  working  to- 
gether, the  major  trading  nations  may 
be  able  to  provide  the  foundaticm  for 
countries. 

In  such  a  context  we  must  try  to  per- 
suade the  EEC  that  it  must  play  the  mul- 
tilateral role  of  leadership  that  is  a  con- 
sequence of  its  sheer  size  in  world  trade. 
In  this  regard,  the  moment  has  arrived 
when  consideration  should  be  given  to 
improved  techniques  and  institutions  for 
working  out  solutions  to  problems  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  EEC 
and  for  exploring  our  mutual  Interests 
in  the  world  economy.  The  Community 
will  say  it  cannot  carry  on  complex  mul- 
tilateral negotiations  while  the  process  of 
bringing  Britain  in  is  imderway.  How- 
ever, since  after  enlargement  the  Com- 
munity will  have  about  50  per  cent  of 
world  trade,  it  Is  not  unreasonable  for 
the  other  major  trading  powers  to  ask 
them  to  begin  now  to  cope  with  multi- 
lateral issues  which  are  disrupting  world 
trade,  and  to  help  plan  a  grand  design 
for  the  seventies. 

Fourth.  The  recent  OECD  agreement 
to  establish  a  hlghlevel  group  should 
provide  an  opportunity  to  move  along 
these  lines.  These  preliminary  negotia- 
tions can  serve  as  basic  preparation  for 
a  new  international  economic  negotia- 
tion, utilizing  the  QATT  and  other  bodies 
to  develop  a  better  world  system  in  the 
70's. 

Fifth.  In  the  short  run,  we  must  also 
be  more  attentive  to  existing  world  trade 
rules  and  draw  the  line  against  viola- 
tions of  GATT.  If  necessary,  we  should 
test  the  validity  of  GATT  rules  with  re- 
gard to  the  proliferation  of  the  discrim- 
inatory trade  arrangements  being  nego- 
tiated by  the  EEC  wliich  subvert  not  only 
our  trading  principles  but  our  actual 
trade  interests  as  well. 

Sixth.  In  the  near  term,  we  should 
explore  the  possibility  of  concluding  new 
international  commodity  agreements 
similar  to  the  international  grains  agree- 
ment, but  which  recognize  that  the  com- 
plexities of  international  agricultural 
trade  transcend  price  schedules  alone. 
The  question  of  production  controls 
should  be  examined  especially  for  coun- 
tries which  use  artificially  high  supports 
in  agriculture. 

Seventh.  Finally,  we  must  recognize 
the  interaction  of  international  trade 
and  international  monetary  relations. 
The  deterioration  of  the  international 
monetary  system  is  one  of  the  most 
troubling  aspects  of  world  economic  af- 
fairs. There  is  considerable  overlap  of 
interests  and  objectives  by  the  members 
of  the  EEC  and  the  United  States.  These 
common  interests  should  be  more  vlgor- 
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ously  explored  for  mt^e  leading  to 
monetary  reform,  they  will  also  be  « 
necessary  element  of  the  basis  for  more 
general  commercial  negotiations. 
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GAYLE  BROWN:  HE  WANTS  TO 
FULFILL  WANTS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or   KBIJTUCKT 

m  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
munity service  is  needed  today  as  never 
before.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
positive  ways  to  attack  the  social  ills  of 
our  country. 

One  of  the  most  outstcmdlng  examples 
of  this  service  that  I  know  of.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  Parkhill  Community 
Plannhig  Council  In  Louisville,  and 
Gayle  Dean  Brown,  the  council's  execu- 
tive director,  is  a  dedicated,  thoughtful 
leader  who  has  given  much  guidance  to 
the  center's  efforts  to  help  improve  the 
oonmiunlty. 

In  his  4  years  at  the  helm  of  ParkhUl. 
Gayle  Brown  has  carried  on  in  the  con- 
cern for  others  that  first  led  him  to  the 
ministry.  His  record  of  helping  others 
help  themselves  deserves  the  recognition 
and  praise  of  the  House. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  now  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Louisville  Times  by 
Clarence  Matthews  about  Mr.  Brown, 
entitled  "Gayle  Brown:  He  Wants  To 
Fulfill  Wants." 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Loulavllle  Times,  July  29,  1971] 
Oatlk  Bkown  :  Hk  Wants  To  Pdi«ll  Wants 
(By  Clarence  Matthews) 
A  small   girl   about  9   darted   across   the 
room  and  Interrupted  the  photographer. 

"I  want  to  take  a  plctiuw  with  Mr.  Brown," 
she  declared,  slipping  her  tiny  arm  around 
the  waist  of  Gayle  Dean  Brown,  executlye 
dlrectcw  of  the  Parkhill  Community  Plan- 
ning Council,  1218  W.  Oak. 

The  girl  got  her  wish  and  walked  away 
happily  after  receiving  assurances  that  she 
would  bo  In  the  picture  with  Brown. 

"It's  rewarding  to  have  small  children 
come  up  and  put  their  arms  around  you," 
Brown  said  later.  "Tou  feel  that  they  have 
some  feeling  for  you." 

Brown  feels  that  older  persons,  too,  have 
basic  desires  to  be  wanted,  needed,  to  be  a 
part  of  something  Important. 

"We  like  to  make  them  feel  that  this  (the 
council  office  and  recreation  facilities)  Is 
their  center  .  .  .  like  It  Is  a  good  place  to 
come  to  and  be  a  part  of,"  he  added. 

The  council  is  the  only  one  In  the  state — 
possibly  the  nation — ^that  Is  fully  supported 
by  business  and  Industry.  It  was  founded 
five  years  ago  and  offers  a  variety  of  recrea- 
tion activities  and  social  welfare  services.  It 
serves  an  area  bounded  by  Algonquin  Park- 
way and  Oak.  from  Fourth  to  18th. 

"I  think  what  has  been  accomplished  at 
ParkhUl  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
in  other  areas,"  Brown  noted.  "What  we 
have  done  Is  mobilize  the  community." 

HOLDS  SXinNAKT   DB0REK8 

His  outlook  and  general  philosophy  raflect 
the  religious  training  and  social  work 
experience  he  gained  before  Joining  the 
council. 

Brown,   now  30,   received   a   bachelor  of 


divinity  degree  aiul  a  master's  degree  In 
religious  education,  both  from  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

He  Is  an  ordained  minister  and  pastor  of 
Elizabeth  Baptist  Church,  a  small  congrega- 
tion of  about  60  families,  near  Wasbmtgon, 
Ind. 

A  native  of  AsbevlUe,  N.C.,  Brown  came 
to  Louisville  In  1967  to  study  at  the  seminary 
after  graduating  with  a  social  studies  degree 
from  Montreat-Anderson  College,  Montreat. 
N.C. 

While  at  the  seminary,  he  bacame  In- 
terested In  social  work  and  took  a  parttlme 
Job  working  on  a  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
ject directed  by  Pauls  Work  Shop,  Inc..  241 
E.  Walnut.  Pauls  Work  Shop  Is  a  privately 
financed  social -welfare  agency. 

After  graduating  from  the  seminary. 
Brown  went  to  work  full-time  for  the  agency. 

Dxulng  this  period,  the  workshop  began 
a  JuvenUe  recreation  and  counseling  pro- 
gram to  combat  delinquency  In  the  neigh- 
borhood now  served  by  the  council.  A 
resulting  study  by  the  agncy  also  ttimed  up 
other  unmet  needs  In  the  community. 

Ministers  and  biislness  and  industry 
leaders  In  the  area  then  sat  down  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  help. 

Out  of  a  series  of  resulting  meetings,  the 
council  was  organised  in  March  1966  with 
the  pledge  of  financial  support  from  major 
bxislness  and  industry  In  the  community. 
Brown  served  on  the  council's  board  of 
directors. 

When  the  council's  first  executive  director 
resigned  In  the  latter  part  of  1967,  Brown 
applied  for  tlM  Job  and  was  hired. 

AN  KXTXNSION  OF  THK   MINISTXT 

He  has  had  some  thoughts  of  what  It 
would  be  like  to  enter  the  ministry  on  a 
full -time  basis. 

Brown  feels  that  being  executive  director 
of  the  center  Is  an  extension  of  the  ministry, 
although  not  In  the  formal  sense  of  minister- 
ing to  a  congregation.  He  does  not  use  the 
title  of  "reverend"  In  his  work  at  the  council. 

"I  have  foiind  quite  a  challenge  In  this 
type  of  work,"  Brown  said.  "I  have  learned 
that  you  can  serve  outside  the  ministry  as 
well  as  Inside." 

Brown  described  his  Job  as  a  "ministry 
of  helping  people  help  others,"  as  shown  by 
the  willingness  of  the  businessmen  to  help 
residents  of  the  community. 

"ParkhlU  has  been  the  vehicle  for  them 
to  see  that  problems  are  met,"  he  added. 
"Not  only  do  they  help  financially,  but 
through  Involvement  (with  the  council)." 

Most  of  Brown's  activities  center  on  the 
council  programs.  "I  do  play  golf 
occasionally,"  he  said. 

He  Is  also  active  in  the  Rotary  Club  of 
St.  Matthews  and  serves  as  the  organization's 
secretary. 

Brown  was  named  as  "Man  of  the  Year" 
recently  by  the  club  for  his  contributions  to 
the  conununlty  and  the  service  organization. 

Brown's  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  M 
Brown,  stUl  live  In  AshevUle.  His  brother. 
Ron,  Is  a  student  at  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  SenUnary. 

Brown  and  his  wife  are  parents  of  two 
chUdren,  Morrta  Allen.  7  and  Mlchele  Lynn. 
3.  The  famUy  Uves  at  3912  Winchester  Road. 


SOVIET  MILITARY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT— PART  VH 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACRUSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
my  request  Dr.  Michael  Boretsky.  senior 
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policy  analyst  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  has  prepared  a  memorandum 
presenting  his  views  on  comparative 
Soviet  and  United  States  military  re- 
search and  developmmt  activities.  Dr. 
Boretsky's  paper  on  "The  Technological 
Base  of  Soviet  Military  Power"  appeared 
in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's 
Economic  Performance  and  the  Military 
Burden  In  the  Soviet  Union,  published 
in  1970. 

Dr.  Boretsky  is  particularly  concerned 
with  problems  of  comparative  total  em- 
ployment of  science  and  engineering 
manpower  tmd  with  comparative  pro- 
curement of  military  and  space  hard- 
ware. His  Is  an  important  contribution  in 
this  field.  I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Michael 
Boretsky's  memorandum  of  June  1971 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

vs.  Dkpabtkznt  or  Commerck, 

OmCK  or  THE  SECaXTAKT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  16, 1971 
To:  Congressman  Michaxl  J.  Harsington 

This  Is  In  response  to  your  letter  of 
March  19,  1971,  requesting  my  assistance  In 
Mr.  Harrington's  inquiry  Into  the  problem  of 
comparative  Soviet  and  American  efforts  In 
the  research  and  development  field  as  It  re- 
lates to  military  questions,  particularly  my 
Judgment  on  analysis  of  DoD  estimates  of 
Soviet  military  R&D  contained  In  the  Stock- 
holm International  Peace  Research  Institute's 
SIPRI  YeaTl>ook  of  World  Armaments  and 
Disarmament  1969/70  (published  Nov.  1970) . 
If  I  interpret  this  request  correctly,  you  are 
Interested  not  only  In  what  I  think  about 
the  SIPRI  analysU,  but  also  in  what  I  per- 
sonally think  about  the  problem  as  such. 

The  SIPRI  analysis  appears  to  me  as  a 
careful  and  critical  review  of  practically  all 
Western  estimates  of  Soviet  R&D  expendi- 
tures that  had  been  published  prior  to  Its 
completion.  As  I  see  it.  Its  main  purpose  Is 
to  cast  doubt  as  to  the  credlbiUty  of  DoD's 
estimates  of  Soviet  R&D  expenditures  for 
military  and  space  piupoees — the  magnitude, 
rates  of  growth  as  well  as  their  share  In  the 
total. 

The  gist  of  the  SIPRI  argument  against 
the  DoD  estimates  is  that : 

(a)  They  are  based  solely  or  almost  solely 
on  Soviet  budgetary  expenditures  on  science 
converted  into  dollars  by  an  arbitrary 
"R&D  exchange  rate"  which  "does  not  seem 
to  be  warranted"  since  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  bulk  of  military  R&D  Is  Included  In 
the  announced  science  expenditures  nor  are 
the  level  or  trend  of  military  R&D  outlays 
Inferrible,  with  any  confidence,  from  the 
budget  science  data;  and 

(b)  "Current  disagreement  over  an  ap- 
propriate ruble-dollar  R&D  exchange  rate 
suggests  that  exchange  rate  uncertainties 
alone  make  it  Impossible  to  give  dollar  esti- 
mates which  can  be  considered  at  all  re- 
liable." 

In  assessing  this  conclusion,  I  find  it  nec- 
essary to  distinguUh  between  the  methodo- 
logical adequacy  of  the  DoD  estimates,  as 
one  question,  and  the  quality  of  the  "mes- 
sage" which  DoD  tries  to  convey  with  these 
estimates  as  another.  I  presume  the  latter 
(the  "message")  is  much  more  important 
than  the  former  to  Congressman  Harrington, 
the  House  Amed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Congress  at  large.  The  SIPRI  analysis  Implies 
that  the  quality  of  this  message  Is  low  or 
misleading  since  the  methodology  of  making 
the  estimates  Is  Inadequate,  "nils  Is  not 
necessarily  so. 

Regarding  the  methodology  I  think,  too. 
that  it  could  stand  major  improvements.  In- 
cluding a  radical  change  of  the  informational 
base.  The  research  which  I  have  done  on  the 
Information  which  DoD  uses  for  its  estimates 
does  not  permit  me  to  state  particulars  or 
furnish  recommendations  for  changes  at  this 
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time.  The  "message"  which  DoD  tries  to 
convey  with  these  estimates  (I.e.,  USSR's 
expenditures  on  R  &  D  for  mUltary  and  space 
purposes  are  by  now  40  to  SO  percent  greater 
than  U.S.  expenditures,  and  that  the  US8B 
expendltiu«8  are  growing  at  about  8  percent 
per  year  whereas  ovm  are  declining),  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  me  as  an  exaggera- 
tion. Indeed,  If  anything,  it  is  likely  to  be 
an  understatement  rather  than  an  over- 
statement of  the  Soviet  drive.  This  Judg- 
ment is  based  on  two  of  my  oym  analyses  of 
the  problem  employing  methodologies  and 
data  entirely  different  than  DoD's,  namely. 

(1)  analysis  of  the  comparative  total  em- 
ployment of  science  and  engineering  man- 
power In  both  countries'  R&D  (defined  more 
or  less  the  same  way  as  we  do  in  this  coimtry) 
and  the  probable  relative  concentration  on 
projects  of  military  and  space  nature,  and 

(2)  analysis  of  the  comparative  procure- 
ment of  military  and  space  hardware  valued 
In  1964  dollars  and  the  USSR's  R&D  input/ 
military  "hardware"  output  relationship  as 
m  the  United  States. 

The  foUowlng  gives  the  highlights  of  thcM 
analyses. 

The  estimates  of  comparative  employment 
of  science  and  engineering  manpower  are 
given  In  Table  l.  These  estimates.  I  should 
like  you  to  note,  are  not  as  precise  as  w» 
would  like  them  to  be,  but  1  believe  that  tor 
the  kind  of  Judgment  as  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  to  make  they  represent  the 
most  solid  type  of  Information  that  we  have. 
As  is  shown  in  this  table,  in  1968  USSR's 
total  employment  of  qualified  scientists  and 
engineers  in  R  &  D  exceeded  that  of  the 
United  States  by  46  percent  (section  n,  item 
1).  Assuming  tha'  the  USSR  has  the  same 
proportion  of  the  total  in  defense  and  space 
R  &  D  as  the  United  States,  about  45  per- 
cent (section  I,  Item  3) ,  impUes  thatjn  that 
year  the  USSR  had  about  46  percent  more 
scientists  and  engineers  wc»-klng  in  defense 
and  space  R&D  than  did  the  United  States 
(section  n.  Item  2A).  Assuming,  however, 
that  the  USSR's  proportion  in  defense  and 
space  projects  was  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
the  United  States  would  make  the  Soviet 
mlUtary  and  space  R&D  effort*  In  terms  of 
professional  manpower  empIoy|«l  in  these 
areas  almost  2  J  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
United  States.  With  such  an  advantage  in 
the  availability  of  professional  R&D  man- 
power working  on  Its  projects  the  military 
establishment  of  the  USSR  would  generate  a 
larger  stock  of  new  weapon  systems  and  other 
know-how  than  the  U.S.  establishment  even 
if  the  productivity  of  the  Soviet  scientists 
and  engineers  were  only  SO  percent  as  great 
as  that  of  U.S.  scientists  and  engineers. 

The  fact  that  Soviet  R&D  scientists  and 
engineers  developed  the  lunakhod  (moon- 
walker) — a  marvel  of  sdentlflc  and  engineer- 
ing accomplishments  by  any  standard— a 
doeen  or  so  mlssUe  systems.  SST,  "space  sU- 
tlon,"  some  two  dozens  new  ships,  etc.,  on 
one  hand,  and  the  Soviet  Government  s  shop- 
ping abroad  for  "simple"  automobile-making 
technology,  machine  tools,  material  handling 
equipment,  chenUcal  plants,  etc..  on  the 
other,  clearly  Indicates  to  me  that  their  con- 
centration on  mlUtary  and  space  programs 
might  be  even  higher  than  twice  that  of  the 
United  States. 

As  to  the  growth  of  this  effort,  the  changes 
In  total  employment  given  in  this  table  imply 
a  minimum  overall  rate  of  7.8  percent  per 
year  between  1962  and  1968.  It  Is  known, 
however,  that  the  wages  and  salaries  repre- 
sented about  80  percent  of  Soviet  outlays  "on 
science"  In  1950.  but  only  about  SO  percent 
in  1967.  This  implies  that  there  has  also 
been  a  substantial  quallutive  Improvement 
in  the  Soviet  R&D  effort  over  time  (the  non- 
wage  outlays  went  Into  Improved  faculties 
and  equipment)  and  the  overall  reol  growth 
m  the  1962-1968  period  of  some  11  percent 
per  year.  Within  this  overall  rate  of  growth 
the  mUltary  and  space  porUon  cotUd  have 
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grown  much  faster,  since  tbe  proportloo  of 
mlUUry  and  space  R  &  D  In  the  total  might 
have  been  smaller  In  1962  than  In  1968  and 
the  "Improvement  factor"  In  the  military  and 
•pace  R&D  might  hare  been  higher  than  in 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  analgia  baaed  on  the  comparative  pro- 
curement of  military  and  space  hardware  and 
the  U.S.  outUys  on  military  and  ^>aoe  RDT  * 
X  in  1964  dollars  U  provided  In  Table  3.  Ilie 
methodolgy  and  sources  of  Information  for 
eetlmaUng  the  comparative  procurements  of 
the  hardware,  Including  the  two  doUar/ruUe 
conversion  ratios,  are  fully  explained  In  my 
study    "The   Tedmologlcal   Base   <rf   Soviet 
Military  Power"  with  which  you  are  familiar. 
In  addition,  I  should  like  you  to  note  that 
tenability  of  the  range  of  the  two  conversion 
factors  which  I  estimated  has  reoenUy  been 
IndirecUy  suKwrtwl  by  similar  Soviet  esti- 
mates and  that  the  bracketed  estimates  for 
1970  are  somewhat  cruder  than  for  other 
years.  Bearing  this  in  mind  the  analysis  given 
in  the  taMe  should  be  self-explanatory.  For 
the  Issue  at  hand  the  most  important  feature 
of  this  analysis  are  the  estimates  showing 
that  by  1968  the  value  of  Soviet  military  and 
space  hardware  exceeded  that  of  the  United 
States  by  some  3  to  13  percent,  depending 
<m  which  conversion  factor  is  used  (section 
C.  item  la  and  lb).  This  impUes  that  if  a 
doUar's  worth  of  the  Soviet  hardware  re- 
quired  as   much   dollar-equivalent  R&D 
effort  as  the  U.S.  hardware  (which  a  prion 
\  to  be  a  sensible  proposition)  the  Soviet 
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doUar-equlvalant  expenditures  on  RDT  *  ■ 
In  question  mtist  have  been  that  much  larger 
(section  O.  items  aa  and  ab).  By  1970,  how- 
•vw.  dus  to  the  drastle  reduction  in  UjB.  pro- 
curemsDt  and  oontlaued  growth  in  the  USSR 
the  diq^artty  greatly  Increased  la  favor  of 
the  USSR.  In  tbat  year  (1970)   the  USSR-k 
prooureoMnt  of  haidwara  and  correepondiqg 
"R  *  D  input"  an  likely  to  have  axoeeded 
tbat  of  the  United  States  by  SO  to  70  percent 
The  astimates  for  the  q)eclflo  years  given  In 
TaMe  a,  it  should  be  noted,  must  not  be 
interpreted  as  measures  of  the  reUtlve  tech- 
nological defense  o^MblllUes  becaiwe  they 
only  reflect  relative  lev«U  of  pcoounmMit  in 
the  stated  years.  The  oapabUities  at  any  given 
time  might  only  be  judged  oo  the  basU  of 
cooqwrative   quanUty   and   quality   of   the 
hardware  in  stock  at  the  time.  Some  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  quantitative  stock  of  hard- 
ware which  each  of  the  two  countries  **^^ 
and  by  bow  many  years  the  United  States  was 
ahead  in  thU  race  at  selected  points  in  time 
might  be  made  on  the  basis  on  Chart  1  and 
Tables. 

In  view  of  the  tight  secrecy  the  Soviets 
maintain  around  their  defense  and  space 
actlvlUes.  you  probably  will  wonder  how  well 
these  estimates  "square"  with  reality.  As  I 
a^Jlained  in  the  st\idy  "The  Technological 
Base  of  Soviet  MUltary  Power"  many  of  the 
date  I  used  are  subject  to  uncertainties  and 
there  might  be  some  Inaccuracies.  I  believe, 
however,  that  on  the  wbole  these  estimates 
represent   the   best   that   can   be   obtained 
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from  rsasareh  in  op«u  Soviet  sources  oC  in. 
formation   and    they   are   oossistant    with 
relevant  "commonsenss"  observations.  As  you 
know,   in   his  recently  published   memoirs 
Sbruahohev  stated  that  at  about  tlie  ttny. 
of  Stalin's  death    (1968)    all   the   artillery 
chassis  used  by  the  Soviet  armed  forces  in 
East  Oermany  were  American-made  (lend- 
lease).  The  Soviet  air  force  or  navy  were 
hardly  any  match  for  such  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time  either.  This  Implies  a 
very  low  level  of  technological  procurement 
and    the   know-how   by    the   Soviet   armed 
forces  at  that  time.  Since  the  mld-1960's  or 
thereabouts,  however,  the  Soviets  built  up 
their  navy   (Jatie-a  Fighting  Shipt  reoenUy 
deecrlbed  the  process:  "a  new  class  of  war- 
ship  appean  regularly.  Bach  year  for  the 
past  few  years  a  new  type  at  rodcet  cndsw  or 
mlasUe  destroyer  has  appeared.");  built  up 
the  air  force,  including  EST.  0-6A  and  Sky- 
crane  type  of  aircraft;  buUt  np  ttactr  r«-iRM 
and  ABM  mlMUe  systams;  and  baUt  up  tba 
space  program  (first  sputnik  came  only  in 
1967)  capable  of  robot-type  ezplaratian  of  the 
moon,  Venus  and  other  space  objects.  AU 
theee  programs  required  growing  R  *  D  out- 
Uys and.  as  we  may  judge  from  the  UjB. 
e^erience.  huge  ouUays.  Uy  estimatea  ibow 
just  that. 

I  hope  that  these  comments  win  be  of 
some  help. 

Sincerely. 

MiCHAXL  BoinSKT, 

Senior  Policy  AiuAyat. 


TABU  l.-€STimTES  BEAMNC  ON  THE  19S«  lEVa  AHD  KCEHT  GROWTH  OF  SOVIET  R.  «  D.  EFFOITT  WUTIVE  TO  THE  OMTEO  STATES 


19S2       1965       1967 


AnaiMl 

growth 

fnmlSSZ 

tol96< 

1968     (psnmt) 


I.  Approximat*   comoarttivt   •fflptoymant   ot 
qwjM^dWMtlsb  1*4  •fliiiMMS  in  R.  A  O.i 

UNITED  STATES 

1.  TsbKMmomy) 3M        454        493 

:•  R""?*  •*'•«>•*••''•''••<' PWi**---       189        232         237 
3.  Item  2  w  •  percant  of  it«m  1 41  51  4S 

U.S.S.R. 

I.  Total  (sconomy) 47c        cu        egg 

I.  Offanas  and  s|Mca  orientad  preia^:' 
A.  Aaaufliinf  tlw  tama  concantra- 
tioa  on  datansa  and  apaca 
R.  *  D.  aa  Is  Uia  United  Stetea.       22t        302        336 

G^'^.TniU'!K'a7*'•*''**^'^''^''*'^'»'^^ 
TABU  2.-C0MPARATIVE  PROCUREMENT  OF  SOVIET  MIUTARY  AND  SPACE 


511 

230 

45 


745 


335 


t.S 

13 


7.S 


6.6 


B.  Aswmini  coneantratiM  on  de- 
(anaa  and  space  50  parcant 
miliar  tiian  in  tka  United 
Stetea.  sc 

II  U.S.S.R.  aa  a  parcant  of  Uaitod  States': 

1.  Totei 121 

2.  Dafansa  and  spaca  oriaatad  pralacte: 

A.  Assuming  dia  sama  coocaatra- 

lion  on  datansa  and  spaca  R. 

t  D.  ulnthaUnitadStatas...       121 

B.  Assuming  concantiation  on  da- 

tansa and  spaca  50  parcant 
kighar  Uian  in  tlM  United 
Stslaa isi 


457 
Ul 


131 


197 


503 
142 


142 


212 


503 
146 


6l6 


148 


a9 


in  Joint  EcoModc  Cemmittae  at  U.S.  Coograas.  Economic  Parformanca  and  tha  Mllitery  Burdan  in  .ha  Soviat  Unioi^ 

'TS.TTLTuaS'iSiJ^Tgro""'^"*"'''^  parts)  and  u.s.  ootuys  FotMruTART  and  space 

IBiUioa  of  doltara  ^  1964  petdMiag  pew«| 


Approximata 

annual  grow  h 

(parcant) 


H58  1962  1965  1966  197U 


1958- 
68 


196S- 
70 


A.  UNITED  STATES 

1.  EsUmatad  valua  of  pncumnant  of  mlitery 

and  spaca  hardwara. 16.5   19.7    19.4   JM.i   «l  0»     It    -U  i 

3.  R.O.T.  &  L  as  parcant  of  procuraoMnt  of 

hardwara  (item  2  + item  I XlOO). 39l4   45.2    54.6   37.2,(41.0) 

B.U.S.SJL 

1.  Esthnated  valua  of  procuramant  of  military 

aad  spaca  hardwara  aassming  the  aama 
puicfcasMg  power  at  roMa  aa  in  al  ma- 

«  «..S?/J*2*'!i**"''Tf!?^'??f*JS"?>-  5^*  "^*  "-2  ai5  (31-4)  mo      12 

2.  Woald-ba  outlays  on  R.D.T.  <  E.  B  dollar^a 

worth  of  tha  hardwara  nqsirad  the  aa«M 
sraaertion  of  R.D.T.  A  L  aa  la  Iha  United 
StetesOtemA/3) 2.0     7.0     14    lUO   (Itl)    11«       13 


Sjureas:  See  "Tlia  Tachaolotical  Bass  of  Smriat  Mtttery  Pawar."  Date  an  U.S.  outteys  on 
mirtary  and  spaca  RJ>.T. «  E.(iN  carrMrtdsNan)ara  fro*  tha  Nationai  Scianca  Foundation  deftetod 


Approximate 

annual  giowtb 

(parcasQ 

""" 1958    1962    1965    1968    1970      '*M      "^ 

la.  Estimatad  vahia  ot  procurafflant  at  mili- 

tery  and  space  hardwara  assuming  par- 

diMing  power  ot  ruMe  is  15  percent 

higher  than  in  machinery  and  aqaip- 

_nient  ($3.15  par  raMa). 5t»    17  «   »ao   HI    m9\ 

2a.  Would-be  ootteys  on  R.D.T.*E.  it  doUar'a  ^       ' 

worth  ot  the  hardwara  required  tha 

ame  praporthM  ot  R.O.T.  A  E.  aa  in  tha 

UnMadStetea. 2.3     to    111    12.6    (14.7) 

C.  U.S.SJt. 

,   _      AapereantofUnRadStetss 
1.  PncsraaMst  of  hardwara: 

tWouittertt-Tfe-**^^^^       *       "     '"     »"     ^^ 
worth  of  the  Midware  required  the  sama 

GXS^':  "•'•  *  ^  "'"  «»« 

(I)  Asswniiii  rvM«-&.75. 31       79      (0     103     t\K\ 

WAaasmtegratte-gu 36      90     IM     {»     {iTQ^ 

to  1964  daaars  rtth  CNP  defctor  tor  Bte  Fa«aral  fiswsmasfs  pnwi««ant  of  goods  tad  laryleai. 


110        3.2 

lie      IS 


12.7       210 
12.7      210 


12. 7       21 0 
12.7       210 
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EXtl^SiONS  OF  ttEliCARKS 


TABIE  1-«0MPARATIVE  STOCK  OF  mUTARY  AND  SPACE  HARDWARE  NET  OF  REPAIR  AND  REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

CUMULATED  SINCE  1955 

tBilHoos  fl(  1964  U.S.  doHars) 


U.S.S.R. 


AasunriagraMaaqiMlslllS  Asasnung  niMa  aqaab  $2.75 


._                        U.S.  totel, 
Vtir               bilNons  of  doners 

Netot 
Vtetnami 

1955     13.0... 

1958.._ S19  ... 

1962 132.8  .  . 

1965 191.8  ... 

1968 2619 

1970 317.8 

il^ii 

Biinons  of  Percent  of 

doltais       United  Stetea 


Billions  of  Percent  of 

dolbrs         UnltMl  States 


3.8 

2S 

110 

32 

617 

S3 

1219 

68 

216.8 

81 

2917 

93 

81  i  87i 
93  (100) 


13 

115 

10.8 

113.0 

1816 

252.9 


2$ 
28 

46 
69 

70(75) 
K(88> 


EsttMStsa  "nst  gf  VietBani"  aasma  thai  U.S.  nen-Vtetnam  annual  pncwramant  in  196^-70  remained  at  the  1965  level  (119.4 
ioiu. 


billion). 

TABU  3A.-U.S.  LEAD  IN  MODERN  DEFENSE  CAPABIUTY 1 


Assuming  ruble 
equals  $3.15 

Assuming  ruble 
equals  $2.75 

1962 

1965 

1968 

1970 

5 

6 
6 

>S.S  (3) 

•3.0  6.5) 

■  Detinnion:  Years  raouirad  by  th*  Soviets  to  catch  up  with  the 
U.S.  stock  of  the  hardware  cumulated  since  19S5,  assuming 
comperative  growth  rates  ot  the  stock  in  the  preceding  3  yaarss 

>(    )-Nelot  Vietnam. 


CHOU  EN-LAI.  MURDERER 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

or  CAurounA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVBS 

Friday.  August  6,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entli«  free  world  was  stunned  by  the  gm- 
nouncement  by  President  Richard  mxon 
that  he  Intended  to  visit  Communist 
CThina  and  tgdk  with  the  men  who  wield 
despotic  and  ruthless  power  over  some 
800,000,000  Cihlnese.  These  criminal 
gangsters  were  never  elected  leaders  of 
these  800,000,000  Chinese  and  they  would 
never  dare  allow  free  elections. 

It  is  not  my  purpoee  at  this  time  to  go 
into  all  the  arguments  pro  and  con  relat- 
ing to  tills  new  venture  to  estabUsb  so- 
called  friendly  relations  with  this  CSiinese 
"Mafia"  leadership. 

It  is  vital,  however,  that  everyone  be 
apprised  of  all  the  facts  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime. Not  the  least  of  these  fgtcts  Is  the 
makeup  of  the  individuals  who  hold 
power  in  Peking. 

My  own  position  is  in  opposition  to  the 
trip  by  our  President  because  it  cannot 
serve  the  cause  of  true  peace.  In  my 
statement  of  constructive  criticism  dated 
July  16,  the  day  following  Mr.  inxon's 
annoimcement,  I  remarked: 

For  an  American  President  to  believe  that 
he  can  go  hat-in-hand  to  vlait  and  placate  a 
ruthless  dictatorship  and  come  to  peace 
t«rms  is  similar  to  a  situation  where  a  local 
police  chief  would  go  hat-ln-hand  to  a 
ruthless  gangster  and  hope  that  a  so-called 
friendly  discussion  ooxUd  reestablish  peace 
in  the  community  (in  this  instance,  it  is  the 
world  conununity.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  President  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  a  very  comprehen- 


sive article  in  Life  magazine,  June  27. 
1954,  entitled  "The  Two  Faces  of  Chou- 
En-Lai."  This  article  identifies  the  man 
our  President  will  meet  in  Peking  as  a 
Idller  who  ruthlessly  exterminated  an  en- 
tire family  of  11  people  because  the 
head  of  that  family  defected  from  the 
Communist  Party.  I  fear  my  <x>nvarisogi 
of  the  President's  visit  with  a  police  chief 
going  hat-in-hand  to  a  ruthless  gangster 
is  all  too  real.  The  article  follows: 
IVtom  Ufe  Magazine,  June  38,  1064] 
Thi  Two  Facbb  or  Cbou  Bm-Lai 
CBOir  AS  ruumvs 
(By  editors  of  Life  magaHne) 

The  Qeneva  conference  brought  (Thou  En- 
lai.  Red  etna's  piemler  and  foreign 
minister,  into  full  view  of  the  Western  world 
as  a  master  politician  ajid  a  suave  nego- 
tiator with  a  keen  instinct  for  exploiting 
potential  cleavages  among  the  anti-(k>mmu- 
nist  nations.  At  about  the  same  time  some 
aging  documents  made  available  to  Lxfk  re- 
vealed him  as  a  political  thug  and  profes- 
sional assassin. 

Chou  Xn-lai's  urbane  facade  has  been 
fooling  psople  for  some  90  years.  In  the 
middle  "SOs  journalists  who  sought  him  hid- 
den out  in  the  caves  of  Yenan,  the  Com- 
munist headquarters,  were  Impressed  by  a 
bearded  man.  with  an  $80,000  price  on  his 
head,  who  spoke  excellent  English  and 
French  and  who  seemed  a  "reasonable" 
(V>mmunlst.  In  the  days  following  World 
War  n.  when  the  tragedy  of  China  was 
sealed  In  Tenan  and  Oiungking,  Clou's 
charm  beguiled  many  Americans  who  had 
conditioned  themselves  to  believe  the 
Chinese  Beds  were  harmless  agrarian  re- 
formers. Even  Oeneral  **«'->»^TT.  anything 
but  a  Communist  sympathiaer,  thought  Chou 
a  man  of  his  word.  There  were  nunors  that 
OlK>u  had  killed  men  with  his  own  hands 
but,  says  a  XTJ3.  newsman  who  knew  him 
then  in  Chungking,  "One  oould  only  sus- 
pect by  the  chilling  glint  in  his  eye  that 
they  were  true." 

The  rumors  were  true.  The  evidence,  in  the 
form  of  Shanghai  police  records  nearly  23 
years  old,  has  never  before  been  published. 
Vouched  for  by  sources  Lira  considers  abao- 
lutely  trustworthy,  the  documents  name 
Chou  as  the  man  responsible  for  a  spec- 
tacularly gruesome  mass  murder  which  in 
1031  wiped  out  the  entire  family  of  a  polit- 
ical enemy. 

Hie  political  enemy  was  a  man  named 
Koo  Cheng  (Thang.  A  member  of  the  central 
committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  party 
and  head  of  the  (Chinese  OJ>.U.,  Koo  went 
over  to  the  Nationalist  government  in  April 
1031.  H«  talked,  and  as  a  result,  the  Na- 
tionalists arrested  a  niunber  of  important 
Communists,  including  the  party^  secretary- 
general  who  was  executed  on  June  23,  1031. 
Shortly  thereafter  Koo's  wife,  eight  relatives 
and  the  family  coolc  disappeared. 
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On  Sept  38,  1031  a  man  named  Wong  Lau 
Den  n  was  arrested  by  Shanghai  police  of 
the  International  Settlement  and  turned 
over  to  the  Nationalists.  Wong  revealed  that 
be  was  one  of  a  party  of  Communist  sniMis 
sins  who  had  murdered  Bjoo's  relatives  by 
strangulation.  The  exeoirtions,  said  Wong, 
were  ordered  by  the  party's  new  secretary- 
general,  who  was  also  In  charge  of  the  as- 
sassination gang.  Vrendti  police  records  of 
Shanghai's  International  Settlement  spell 
the  boas  assassin's  name  (3how  Heng  Lal; 
British  records  call  him  Tseu  Ong  Lad  and 
Obow  Ong  Lal.  The  date,  the  cmumstanosa 
and  a  photogra{A  attached  to  the  British 
police  dossier  leave  no  doubt  that  this  is  tha 
man  Western  diplomats  now  know  as  Ohoa 
Bn-lai. 

Wong  kept  talking.  The  final  report  of  tha 
Shanghai  municipal  poUce  (British),  dated 
Jan.  22,  1033,  reviews  the  case  and  says: 

"Wong  Lau  Deu  Ta  further  stated  that  the 
bodies  of  the  Koo  family  were  burled  at 
Noa  33  and  87  Rue  Prosper  Paris,  No.  6 
Wuting  Road,  whilst  other  traitors  to  tha 
Of.  cause  were  murdered  and  buried  at  Mo. 
OlA  Sinza  Boad. 

"Between  Novemtier  21st  and  38th,  1081 
seven  bodies  were  exhumed  at  Bue  Proiq)er 
Paris,  four  at  Wuting  Road  and  five  at  Slnaa 
Road  making  a  total  of  sixteen.  Full  par- 
ticulars in  connection  with  all  the  murden 
will  be  found  in  attached  statements.  .  .  .** 
me  five  Sinza  Road  mxirders  had  taken 
place  earlier,  sometime  in  1030.  and  Ohou 
En-lai  may  or  may  not  have  been  inv<4ved. 
But  the  11  mtuxlers  to  which  he  was  defi- 
nitely linked  were  horrible  «nou|^.  A 
British  police  report  deecrlbed  a  vlrtt.  fol- 
lowing Wong's  direction,  to  No.  6  Wuting 
Road,  a  property  rented  by  Wcmg  at  the 
time  of  the  murders.  The  report  says: 

"Immediately  after  arrival  work  was 
started  on  dicing  up  the  garden  which  ia 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  house.  .  .  . 
At  about  11  a.m.  a  slab  of  cement  about  6 
feet  In  length.  2  feet  8  inches  in  width  and 
1^  Inches  thick  was  unearthed  under  about 
8  inches  of  soil  near  the  south  wall  of  the 
garden,  running  lengthwise.  This  slab  of 
cement  was  broken  and  removed  and  only 
soil  was  found.  Digging  again  commenced 
and  a  further  18  Inches  down  traces  of  two 
bodies  were  found  lying  side  by  side  paral- 
M  to  the  south  wall  facing  north.  Almost 
simultaneously  traces  of  two  other  bodies 
were  foimd  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
garden.  .  .  . 

"At  8:80  pjn.  Procurator  Kuh  Wei  and 
Dr.  Dang  Ohlng  .  .  .  arrived  and  viewed  the 
bodies. 

"Dr.  Wong  the  Municipal  PoUoe  doctor 
then  bad  the  bodies  removed  from  tha 
soil  .  .  .  and  the  foUowing  was  ascotained: 
"(1)  Body  lying  paraUel  south  wall  under 
8  inches  of  soU,  a  cement  sUb,  and  a  fur- 
ther 18  inches  of  soil,  that  of  a  young 
woman,  naked  and  bound  with  rope  at  the 
anlOee,  wrists  and  around  the  neck,  beUeved 
to  be  lx)dy  of  Chang  An  Hwo,  wife  of  Koo. 
"(3)  Body  lying  paraUel  to  No.  1  .  .  . 
that  of  an  elderly  woman,  clothed,  and  also 
bound  with  rope  round  the  ankles,  waist, 
and  neck.  Believed  to  be  the  body  of  Chang 
Loh  Sa.  mother-in -law  of  Koo. 

"(8)  Body  in  sitting  position  under  two 
feet  of  sou  on  north  side  of  garden.  Legs 
were  doubled  back  to  neck  and  were  tied 
together  with  hands  with  rope  round 
neck  .  .  .  facing  north  wall.  Believed  to  l>e 
body  of  Sih  Lee,  the  brother  of  General 
Sib  (commander  of  the  3nd  Division  of  the 
36th  army). 

"(4)  Body  in  sack  in  north-west  comer  of 
garden  tmder  two  feet  of  soU.  Found  to  I>e 
body  of  a  female  about  16  years  of  age. 
Trussed  up  in  same  manner  as  No.  S.  Clothed, 
and  with  cord  nmnd  neck.  Believed  to  be 
body  of  Tih  Slau  Mel  [cousin  of  Koo]." 
Seven  more  bodies  were  found  at  Nos.  8S 
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and  37  Al  Dang  LI,  Biie  Prosper  Paris:  Koo's 
brotber  and  two  8lat«rs-lii-Uw.  Koo'a  father- 
in-law,  the  brother  of  a  slster-ln-Iaw,  hla 
wife  and  the  cook,  one  Ma  Bee.  The  only 
victim  not  a  member  of  Koo's  family  was  Sth 
Lee,  who  was  unlucky  to  be  around  at  the 
wrong  time.  According  to  the  North-China 
Berald  at  Owj.  i,  iMi.  Koo  hlamu  ran  news- 
paper adverttaamenta,  offering  a  $8,000  re- 
ward for  the  muTderats  and  putting  the  flagar 
on  Chou  Kn-lal  as  the  man  reapooalble. 

From  Wong  Imm  Deu  Ts  the  HH«»'e>.«t 
police  got  the  names  of  nine  SBSBSilinilaii 
agents  under  Chou  In-Ial.  But  they  w«re 
most  anxious  to  find  Chou  aad  a  man  "amafi 
Hong  Tkung  Poo  whoso  job.  aocordlng  to  the 
BrlOah  poUce  summary,  "was  to  seoura  lao- 
Uted  houses  suitable  for  murders."  H>i««e>«>« 
police  wrote  Hong  Koog  as  follows: 

DTEiim  11,  19S1. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honour  to  Inform  you  that 
the  foUowlng  described  persons: 

(1)  l^eu  Ong  Lai.  native  of  Bupeh.  aga 
about  40,  strong  build,  medium  height,  fresh 
complexion,  speaks  Prench  and  Tspaniwn 

(3)  Hong  Tsung  Poo,  alias  Hong  Tang 
Stmg,  native  of  Tue  Tao,  Daauahlng  .  . .  are 
wanted  by  the  Hhanghal  icunlelpal  Polio*  and 
Chlneee  IfUltary  Authorities  on  charges  of 
murder.  .  .  ." 

Kleven  days  later  Hong  Kong  police 
answered  as  follows: 

"Of  the  two  Chinese  names  .  .  .  the  Urat 
one  Tseu  Ong  Lai  is  weU  known  to  this  De- 
partment as  a  leading  Communist  whose 
arrest  we  have  endeavoured  to  secure  for 
many  months. . . . 

"The  other  Chinese  named  Hbng  Tkimg  Po 
Is  not  known " 

It  may  be  that  this  was  what  made  It  too 
hot  for  Chou  In  places  like  wh^ng^ai  ^id 
Hong  Kong,  for  he  next  turned  up  as  a  leader 
of  the  Communist  army's  famous  6/)00-mlIe 
Ixjng  March  to  Shensl  in  1884.  Henceforth 
he  was  one  of  the  top  Communist  hleraivhy, 
^parenUy  a  nice,  plausible  fellow.  And  In 
Shanghai  he  does  not  have  to  worry  now 
about  the  law;  he  Is  the  Uw. 

Chotj  As  Diplomat 
(By  Oodfrey  Blunden) 

GsNxvA.— To  Le  BreuU,  the  famous  hortl- 
ctUtural  house  on  the  shores  of  Lac  Lem&n, 
came  two  Chlneee  gentlemen  dressed  in  black. 
On  their  small,  delicate  feet  they  trod  among 
the  exotic  hothouse  flowers  for  which  Geneva 
Is  celebrated,  pausing  to  examine  a  shell  pink 
azalea,  a  miniature  rhododendron,  a  cy- 
cUmen,  sky-blue  hydrangeas,  an  orchid.  Con- 
ferring gravely  together,  they  Indicated  their 
purchases.  There  was  Just  one  point  they 
wanted  to  be  sure  about.  Before  delivery  the 
plants  must  be  examined  by  another  Chinese 
gentleman.  But  naturally,  messieurs,  an- 
swered the  nurseryman. 

A  few  hours  later  the  astonished  nursery- 
man saw  plants  neatly  lifted  out  of  their 
earthenware  pots  and  small  Oriental  fingers 
probe  root  and  stem.  Did  the  Chinese  genOe- 
man  doubt  the  quality  of  the  plants?  Not 
at  aU.  It  was  not  bugs  but  bombs  they  were 
looking  for.  The  flowers  were  for  the  private 
conservatory  of  M.  Chou  En-lal.  premier 
and  foreign  minister  of  the  Chinese  Peoples 
Republic  who  was  due  In  Geneva  to  play 
his  first  public  role  on  the  stege  of  world 
diplomacy  at  the  conference  on  Korea  and 
Indochina. 

Though  the  advent  of  Chou  at  Geneva  had 
a  delicate  hothotise  flavor.  Western  repre- 
sentatives soon  dlscovere<J  that  he  was  as 
brutal  a  negotiator  as  his  Russian  mentors. 
In  forcing  a  breakdown  of  negotiations  on 
Korean  peace  terms,  he  was  second  In  Im- 
portance only  to  the  Soviet  Union's  Molotov 
In  the  exasperating  discussions  for  an  armis- 
tice in  Indochina  be  has  been  the  No.  1  man 
on  the  Communist  team.  When  the  Indo- 
Chinese  talks  appeared  headed  for  deadlock 
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last  week.  It  was  Chou  who  revived  them 
with  a  propoeal  that  the  West  felt  obligated 
to  study  and  therefore  prolong  the 
conference. 

The  preparations  for  housing  Chou  at 
Geneva  preaaged  the  Importance  at  the  role 
In  which  he  had  oast  himself.  And  It  showed 
how  far  he  had  come  since  he  waa  the  boas 
of  a  Communist  assaaslnaUon  gang  in 
Shanghai  In  1931  (opposite  page).  This  April, 
from  the  Red  Chinese  legation  In  Berne— 
Swltaerland  Is  tma  ot  seven  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  that  reoognlae  the  Mao 
raglme— four  Chlneee  traveled  to  Geneva  to 
look  for  a  house.  They  made  the  circuit  oif 
the  summer  rentals  iintll  they  came  to  Le 
Grand  Montfleurl,  a  dignified  18th  Century 
mansion  owned  by  Jacquee  Salmanowlta, 
head  o<  a  big  intemaUonal  grain  business. 
Grand  Montfleurt  Is  on  the  bank  of  Lac 
Leman,  less  than  10  miles  from  the  PalaU 
dee  Nations,  onetime  headquarters  of  the 
defunct  League  of  Nations,  which  had  been 
ejected  for  the  meeting  place  of  the  confer- 
ences on  Korea  and  Indochina.  The  Chlneee 
liked  the  look  ot  Montfleurl.  It  has  ai  rooms. 
Ave  bathrooms,  a  conservatory,  terraces,  and 
It  stands  In  a  27 -acre  park  with  a  small  wood, 
a  hayfleld,  vegetable  gardens,  a  greenhouse 
and  lodges  at  lU  gates.  MultlmlUlonalre 
Salmanowlta  was  reluctant  to  let  his  bouse 
to  CommunlsU.  but  the  Swiss  foreign  ofllce 
pressured  him.  The  rental  price  for  sU 
months:   20,000  Swiss  francs  ($4,600). 

The  first  thing  the  Chinese  did  was  to  go 
over  the  district  In  which  Montfleurl  stands. 
One  by  one  they  checked  off  their  neighbors 
with  the  Swiss  p<Hlce,  noting  their  names 
and  Inquiring  about  their  social  status.  In 
a  corner  of  the  Montfleurl  estate  they  found 
the  humble  cottage  of  Gardener  Jules 
Marandaz.  Stubborn  Jules,  maintaining  that 
he  was  part  of  the  deal,  refused  to  move  out 
The  Chlneee  argued.  Finally  they  bought 
•^|^*'»,  Pl8»  and  chickens  and  vegetables 
agreed  to  pay  his  salary  for  the  entire  period 
ot  occupancy  and  decorated  an  apartment 
for  him  at  Versolx,  Just  outside  Geneva. 

A  onetime  residence  of  famed  Prench 
statesman  Chateaubriand,  Grand  Montfleurl 
had  stood  empty  for  several  years.  WaUpjmer 
was  stripped  off  and  walls  were  replastered. 
An  extra  bathroom  was  put  In  and  the  house 
was  repainted.  Cost:  200,000  Swiss  francs 
(•46,000).  Then  a  Chinese  spotted  a  couple 
of  flies  on  the  ceUlng  and  quickly  caUed  up 
the  Geneva  Hygiene  Service.  The  whole  house 
was  fumigated. 

Curious  about  what  was  going  on  in  his 
house,  owner  Salmanowltz  paid  a  visit  to 
Montfleurl.  He  was  ordered  off  the  grounds. 
To  repulse  other  Intruders  barbed  wire  waa 
flung  around  the  estate,  though  that  was 
later  removed.  A  ao-man  Swiss  army  guard 
spaced  at  Intervals  of  300  yards,  surrounded 
the  estate.  The  Swiss  police  kept  a  perma- 
nent five-man  detaU  at  the  main  entrance 
gate.  The  Chinese  put  their  own  guards  In- 
side the  grounds  and  built  a  small  guard- 
house at  the  gate.  Here  one  day  appeared  a 
certain  Wang,  a  Chinese  porter  who  had 
learned  his  Prench  (he  said)  at  Peklmr 
University.  ^ 

Furniture  purchased  In  Geneva  (an  esti- 
mated 60,000  Swiss  francs'  worth)  began 
arriving.  Wang  ordered  the  delivery  wagons 
to  be  unloaded  at  the  gate.  Refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  radios,  chairs  and  tables 
were  moved  up  the  driveway  by  a  staff  auto- 
mobile. Wang  permitted  no  one  who  was  not 
Chinese  to  take  a  step  inside  the  gate.  Chi- 
nese guards  behind  him  glowered  at  curious 
sightseers. 

For  their  conference  needs  the  Russians 
had  organized  a  dally  aircraft  shuttle  serv- 
ice between  Moscow,  East  Berlin  and  Geneva. 
Russian  transport  planes  now  began  flying 
in  with  crates  of  dragon-decorated  Chinese 
furniture,  tapeetrles,  lamps,  trays,  smaU 
tables,  cabinets.  From  East  Germany  a  big 
armored  Zls  with  double  bulletproof  windows 
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and  two  Bulck-type  Zlms  Rdlsd  In  with 
Chinese  drivers  and  more  guards.  But  three 
cars  hardly  met  the  needs  of  the  delegation. 
Two  Chinese  gentlemen  In  black  went  into 
Geneva,  bought  five  British  Humbers,  a 
Mercedes  Benz,  a  Chrysler,  hired  five  French 
Cltroens  (at  100  Swiss  francs  a  day)  and  a 
couple  of  simcas  (at  80  francs  a  day).  Now 
everything  appeared  to  be  ready. 

On  Aprtl  34,  two  days  before  the  conference 
opened,  Chou  Bn-lal  arrived  by  Russian 
plane  from  Moscow.  At  the  airport  Swiss 
ofllclals  greeted  him  while  newsmen  wen 
held  back  by  barricades.  A  brief,  trifling  inci- 
dent nuured  Swiss  composure.  A  swlss  watch 
firm  had  put  up  an  advertising  sign  at  the 
airport  on  which  the  flags  of  the  19  con- 
ferring nations  were  displayed.  By  a  singular 
misfortune  they  had  mistaken  the  flag  of 
Nationalist  China  for  that  of  Red  China.  Im- 
mediately a  member  of  Chou's  entourage 
spotted  It.  TTie  offending  flag  was  promptly 
changed. 

In  the  armored  ZU,  with  three  carloads 
of  guards  foUowlng,  Chou  drove  straight  to 
Montfleurl.  Was  he  pleased?  Not  more  than 
a  few  hours  later  two  Chinese  gentlemen  In 
black  were  observed  speeding  into  Geneva. 
At  Fleuriot's,  the  city's  biggeet  florist  shop, 
they  lei4>ed  out,  bought  another  carload  of 
plants.  After  screening  by  Chinese  secret 
servicemen,  the  additional  plants  went  into 
Chou's  conservatory. 

There  were  now  some  200  people  in  the 
Red  Chinese  delegation.  Chou  had  brought 
his  own  doctor  and  medical  staff,  his  own 
cook  and  cook's  assistants,  a  personal  house- 
keeper (one  of  10  wunen  In  the  delegation) . 
There  were  nine  ot  10  news  cameramen,  a 
host  of  Interpreters,  propagandists,  clerks, 
mechanics,  drivers — and,  of  course,  a  secret 
service  staff,  headed  by  LI  Ko-nung,  boss  of 
China's  equivalent  of  the  MVD.  Some  60 
Chinese  were  quartered  on  the  Montfleurl  es- 
tate but  the  rest  had  to  be  scattered  through 
Geneva  hoteU  and  in  a  private  apartment. 

In  the  hotels  the  Chinese  refvised  to  yield 
up  their  room  keys,  and  they  protested  the 
habit  of  Swiss  bellhops  and  maids  of  enter- 
ing rooms  with  master  keys.  Just  to  confuse 
ttie  Swiss  further  the  Chinese  began  switch- 
ing rooms.  Swiss  ofllclals  began  to  realize  that 
they  had  no  sure  means  of  determining  the 
number  of  Chinese  Communists  entering 
or  leaving  the  country.  MeanwhUe  the  Chi- 
nese signed  their  meal  checks  In  Chinese 
characters  and  refused  to  give  tips.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  staff  of  one  hotel  began 
to  talk  of  a  protest  strike. 

For  a  while  it  was  possible  to  tell  the  rela- 
tive position  of  any  Chinese  delegate  In  the 
Communist  hierarchy  by  his  clothes.  The 
top-level  boys  wore  a  kind  of  imlform  ob- 
viously modeled  on  the  buttoned-up  Jacket 
and  high  collar  worn  by  Mao  Tse-tung.  Just 
as  Stalin's  boys  used  to  Imitate  the  dictator's 
high-necked  tunic.  Prom  this  austere  getup 
the  tailoring  ran  down  through  seedy  West- 
em-style  clothes  to  a  kind  of  floppy  zoot  suit 
with  bell  bottoms.  But  soon  all  this  changed. 
The  Chinese  comrades  descended  on 
Geneva's  flossy  department  stores  and  were 
soon  strolling  about  In  new  Western  clothes. 
They  also  bought  nylon  stockings.  baUpolnt 
pens  and  American  clgarets.  At  one  shoe- 
store  two  Chinese  bought  five  pairs  of  shoes 
each.  When  presented  with  the  bill  one  of 
the  Chinese  produced  16.000  francs  from  his 
pocket  and  asked  the  sales  clerk  to  take  the 
required  amoiint,  about  800  francs. 

At  Montfleurl.  Chou  and  his  staff  have 
dined  on  food  flown  In  from  China  and  Rus- 
sU.  The  Chinese  at  the  hotels  have  eaten 
Western  food.  At  the  swank  Hotel  Beau- 
Rlvage  last  week  one  Chinese  flnally  lost 
patience,  called  for  a  plate  of  noodles,  dopsed 
it  with  Worcestershire  sauce  and  ate  with  a 
relaxed  smile.  They  have  visited  Swiss  cafes 
In  small  groups,  seldom  alone,  and  have  not 
been    observed  to  drink  anything  stronger 
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than  light  beer.  None  has  been  seen  in  either 
of  Geneva's  two  Chinese  restaurants. 

A  limited  amount  of  fraternization  with 
the  Russians  and  the  Vletmlnh  has  appar- 
ently been  permitted,  but  none  with  the 
Swiss  and  none  with  Geneva's  several  thou- 
sand Communists  who  have  gazed  wonder- 
Ingly  at  the  international,  but  frigid,  broth- 
ers. By  11:00  every  night,  as  by  a  ctirfew 
signal,  the  Red  Chlneee  have  disappeared 
from  the  streets.  Not  for  them  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Geneva,  but  the  deep,  deep  boredom 
of  the  cell  meeting  and  the  nightly  orienta- 
tion talk.  It  was  a  life  which  had  Porter 
Wang  wondering. 

"In  Geneva,"  he  asked  a  Swiss  guard,  "are 
there  many  poulea?"  (Literally,  "chicken" — 
the  variety  that  wears  nylons.) 

"Well."  said  the  Swiss,  "It's  as  you  would 
find  It  in  any  French  speaking  city." 

"Ah."  sighed  Wang. 

"How  Is  it  In  China?"  asked  the  Swiss. 

"In  new  China."  said  Wang,  "they  are  all 
in  factories." 

It  would  be  an  error  to  imagine  that  bar- 
barians make  up  the  delegation.  The  major- 
ity are  graduates  of  China's  universities  and 
a  few  are  UJ3.  college  graduates.  Many  speak 
fluent  English.  Westerners  formerly  stationed 
In  Chungking  have  recognized  a  number  of 
former  acquaintances,  but  efforts  to  renew 
old  ties  have  had  little  success.  Such  has 
been  the  case  with  Madame  Kung  Peng. 

Former  Chungking  correspondents  remem- 
ber her  as  a  vivacious  Chinese  woman.  Chou's 
press  officer  in  1943,  a  Communist  liaison 
officer  with  the  Marshall  mission  In  1946. 
Reminded  by  a  correspondent  of  a  dinner  she 
had  been  given  at  the  British  embassy  in 
Chungking.  Mme.  Peng  was  covered  with  con- 
fusion. At  the  first  Chinese  press  briefing 
she  made  an  ^pearance  at  the  official  table 
and  objected  when  newsreel  photographers 
tried  to  take  her  picture  as  she  lit  a  clgaret. 
She  has  made  no  public  appearance  since 
then,  remaining  in  seclusion  at  the  Hotel 
Beau-Rlvage,  a  brooding  grave-faced  woman 
m  a  filmy  blue  dress. 

No  day  has  passed  without  tourists  peeking 
through  the  gates  of  Montfleurl.  They  should 
have  come  at  night,  for  Chou's  schedule  is 
the  same  as  that  of  bis  old  master,  Josef 
Stalin.  The  house  lights  at  Montfleurl.  like 
those  of  the  Kremlin,  have  burned  through 
the  night.  In  the  early  hours  the  teletype 
circuit  connecting  Montfleurl  with  Berne  and 
thence  by  radio  with  Shanghai  has  run  hot 
with  a  load  of  coded  Erurop)ean  letters.  Not 
until  the  time  the  Swiss  milkman  has  de- 
livered his  eight  quarts  of  milk  at  Weuig's 
lodge  has  quiet  returned.  The  swlss  guard  has 
been  ordered  to  keep  It  that  way  until  noon. 

FnHn  the  front  terrace  at  Montfleurl  there 
is  a  view  across  the  turquoise  waters  of  Lac 
Leman  with  Its  swans  and  sailboats  to  snow- 
capped Mont  Blanc.  In  the  early  afternoon 
Chou  and  his  staff  have  strolled  on  the  ter- 
race. Except  for  the  Swiss  guards,  who  were 
entertained  at  dinner  shortly  after  Chou's 
arrival  (they  were  delighted  with  the  Jasmine 
tea),  not  more  than  half  a  doeen  foreigners 
have  seen  Chou  at  home.  Among  the  privi- 
leged were  India's  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon  and 
British  Member  of  Parliament  Harold  Wilson, 
onetime  Labor  party  president  of  Board  of 
Trade.  Wrote  Wilson,  "We  were  entertained 
with  typical  Chinese  hospitality,  with  food 
flown  over  from  China.  Chopsticks  and  all." 

Later  Wilson  had  an  hour-long  session 
with  Chou  on  trade  with  China.  "He  ob- 
viously understood  English  and  made  no 
attempt  to  hide  It,  laughing  at  humorous 
references  without  waiting  for  the  Interpre- 
tation and  occasionally  expressing  agree- 
ment. But  he  spoke  only  Chinese.  We  fotmd 
him  an  extremely  impressive  personality.  .  .  . 
He  was  entirely  friendly  and  warm  in  all 
his  dealings  with  us.  ...  He  had  a  quick 
sense  of  humor  and  seemed  to  delight  In 
answering  our  questions  with  no  attempt  at 
evasion." 
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American  diplomats,  who  remember  Chou 
in  Chungking  remember  him  exactly  that 
way  (they  used  to  call  him  "Joe").  But  they 
also  remember  how  he  led  the  Americans  up 
th  garden  path,  and  they  shake  their  heads 
sadly  for  the  British.  The  garden  path  the 
British  are  treading  is  disguised  as  a  "Hun- 
dred Million  IXfllar"  trade  order.  How  would 
moneyless  China  pay  for  the  goods  It 
wanted?  A  transfer  of  credit  from  Russia 
might  be  arranged,  Chou  suavely  hinted. 
And  then  there  was  Red  China's  "substantial 
Invisible  Income"  (I.e.,  money  extracted  and 
extorted  from  Chinese  living  abroad). 

Dining  with  British  Foreign  Secretary 
Anthony  Eden  at  the  Hotel  Beau-Rlvage  a 
few  days  later,  Chou  wore  Western  dress  for 
the  flrst  time  In  Geneva:  an  impeccable 
navy-blue  suit,  navy-blue  tie  and  white 
shirt.  An  Interpreter  hovered  at  his  shoulder 
throughout  the  meal  and  a  phalanx  of 
guards  was  lined  up  In  the  hotel  foyer.  But 
Western  diplomats  accustomed  to  dealing 
with  Communist  leaders  have  come  to  Ignore 
these  emblems  of  fear.  "Very  Impressive," 
said  Eden  afterward,  adding,  as  though 
there  might  have  been  some  misapprehen- 
sion, "I  told  him  what  side  we  were  on." 

Chou  En-lal's  strategy  in  Geneva  has  gone 
far  beyond  Indochina  and  Korea.  More  im- 
portant to  him  than  the  overpopulated  pad- 
dles of  the  Red  River  is  the  need  to  obtain 
a  place  in  the  United  Nations  and  to  drive 
Nationalist  China  out.  Already  bis  men 
have  been  studying  such  UJf.  outfits  In 
Geneva  as  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion and  the  World  Health  Organization, 
and  have  made  tentative  contacts  with 
Nationalist  Chinese  who  occupy  Jobs  In  thoee 
offices.  Geneva  Is  a  more  convenient  place 
for  contacts  than  Peking  or  Shanghai,  and 
people  from  all  over  the  world  have  been 
coming  to  Chou's  Geneva  office  seeking 
favors,  business  contacts,  permits  for  travel 
and  shipping  arrangements.  To  cope  with 
this  traffic  Chou  Is  negotiating  the  pxirchase 
of  several  buildings  in  Geneva  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  consulate  and  commercial 
center. 

In  playing  for  recognition  of  Red  China 
as  one  of  the  world's  foiu*  great  powers,  Chou 
Is  also  playing  for  recognition  of  himself  as 
a  world  leader.  One  sees  this  in  the  rigid  pro- 
tocol observed  by  the  Communist  delegations 
at  the  conferences.  At  the  6  p.m.  break  In 
the  Korean  plenary  sessions  Molotov  went 
first  to  Chou's  side,  then  to  the  side  of  Com- 
munist North  Korea's  foreign  minister.  Nam 
n.  The  order  of  the  speechmaklng  on  Korea 
was  1)  Nam  B.  2)  Chou  En-lal,  3)  Molotov, 
giving  the  Russian  the  most  prominent  place 
as  diplomatic  clean-up  man.  But  for  the 
Indochina  sessions  the  batting  order  was 
changed:  1)  the  Vletmlnh  representative 
Pham  Van  Dong,  2)  Molotov,  3)  Chou  En-lal. 
At  the  close  of  meeting  Molotov  has  left  flrst, 
then  Chou,  then  Nam  n.  Pham  Van  Dong. 

Chou  Is  still  second  to  Molotov.  but  his 
stature  among  the  Communists  has  grown 
during  the  Geneva  talks.  In  the  conference 
hall  he  has  sat  impassively,  a  bulky  figure 
with  graying  hair.  Though  he  read  his  pro- 
nouncements Imperturbably.  on  occasion  he 
has  been  an  energetic  speaker,  his  broad, 
coarse  face  full  of  animation,  his  heavy  eye- 
brows raised  In  scorn  or  humor,  his  short 
thick  arms  gesticulating.  Thirty -four  years 
ago  Chou  En-lal  was  a  coal  miner  In  Prance, 
a  worker  In  Paris'  Renault  auto  plant.  He  Is 
still  young  enough  (66)  to  outlive  both  Mao 
and  Molotov — perchance  even  Malenkov  (the 
Russian  casualty  rate  being  what  It  Is) — to 
become  the  world's  No.  1  Communist. 

The  obstacle  In  Chou's  path  Is  the  United 
States.  He  knows  that  his  charm  and  good 
humor  no  longer  count  with  Americans. 
Thus  he  reserves  for  the  U.S.  his  most  vitu- 
perative rhetoric.  The  policy  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation not  to  recognize  or  fraternize  in  any 
way  with  the  Red  Chinese  delegation  hurt 
Chou's  vanity.  He  reeks  reprisal.  Through 
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Him4>hrey  Tiavelyan,  Britain's  ohargA  d'af- 
faires  in  Pelplng  who  Is  currently  In  Geneva, 
the  U.S.  made  tentative  overtures  for  the  ex- 
change of  Chinese  prisoners  for  U.S.  civilians 
Interned  In  Red  China.  Chou  let  the  talks  de- 
velop to  a  hopeful  stage,  then  had  his  press 
spokesman  snarl,  "If  the  U.S.  wants  to  go  on 
with  this  they  must  come  to  us  direct."  UA 
Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia,  U.  Alexis 
Johnson,  a  member  of  the  Geneva  delegation. 
Is  ciurrently  negotiating  directly  with  the 
Chinese  for  the  release  of  54  U.S.  civilians 
and  29  U.S.  military  personnel  now  held  in 
China.  Since  General  Marshall's  disillusion- 
ing exijcrience,  most  American  diplomats 
know  Chou  En-lal  for  what  he  Is — a  ruthless 
Intriguer,  a  conscienceless  liar,  a  saber- 
toothed  political  assassin.  But  he  Is  new  to 
Europe.  If  Europe  wants  to  be  fascinated  he 
will  fascinate  Europe. 

Chou  had  been  In  town  only  a  few  days 
when  Chinese  messengers  came  bearing  gifts 
to  the  leaders  of  the  other  delegations.  The 
gifts  were  Chinese  art  portfolios,  books  cov- 
ered In  silk  brocade,  boiind  with  Ivory  clasps 
and  made  up  of  the  finest  handmade  paper. 
One  such  book  I  examined  held  some  150 
exquisite  Chinese  prints.  The  principal  sub- 
ject: flowers. 

One  evening  a  few  week  ago,  long  after 
the  delegations  had  left  the  conference  hall, 
a  newsreel  photographer  noticed  a  man 
standing  In  the  Inner  courtyard.  The  news- 
reelman  stepped  up  with  his  camera  whir- 
ring. It  was  Chou.  quietly  walking  in  the 
garden.  He  posed. 

To  Montreux's  famed  ^rlng  festival,  the 
Fete  des  Narclsses,  a  few  weeks  ago  went  70 
members  of  Chou's  delegation.  Debarking 
from  their  buses  they  walked  among  the 
fields  of  narclrauses  like  figures  In  a  Chinese 
scroll.  And  two  weeks  ago  a  young  Chinese 
woman  stopped  off  at  Le  Breull's  Geneva 
shop  and  bought  300  potted  plants,  mostly 
geraniums,  begonias  and  salva,  to  add  to  the 
phllodendrons,  cocos  plants,  maranta,  kentla. 
ficus,  dracaena  and  rubber  plants  already 
stuffing  Grand  Montfieurt.  A  Chinese  proverb 
says,  "In  a  lovely  garden  hides  the  tiger." 


CX)LOR  IS  BEING  ADDED  TO  THE 
CAPITOL 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

or  novtah 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
walked  through  the  Capitol  Building  yes- 
terday. I  noted  that  the  capitals  on  the 
tobacco  columns  in  the  smaller  rotimda 
of  the  Capitol  Building  had  been  painted 
in  bright  colors,  and  I  made  inquiry 
with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  as  to 
the  reasons  for  this  and  as  to  what 
further  was  planned  in  this  direction.  I 
received  the  following  Interesting  letter 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  and  with  the  public  on  this 
subject: 

AxrousT  5,  1971. 
Hon.  Crarlks  E.  Bxnkktt, 
House  of  RepreseHtative*. 
WoMhlngton,  DC. 

Dkab  CoNcaassiiAN  Bxnnxtt;  In  response 
to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  painting  of  the 
column  capitals  In  the  Little  Rotunda  (some- 
times called  the  Senate  rottinda).  I  offer 
the  fcdlowlng  historical  and  descriptive 
information. 

The  historical  research  that  was  done  prior 
to  our  recent  painting  established  that  the 
dome  and  caps  were  originally  ptalnted  be- 
tween 1816-1819  when  the  area  was  con- 
structed after  fire  of  1814. 
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In  Um  amstamry  npalrlng  and  oleanUig 
ranilttng  frnn  tb«  Blareli  l«t  bomMng  dun> 
•«•,  p«lnt  atudlm  ware  made  of  tbe  anutU 
doaM  and  Ka  ornate  ooffen.  It  was  d^lnltaly 
d«tannlned,  by  tbe  removal  of  tbe  outer  paint 
l*yets,  wblob  colon  were  l^>pUed  to  q>eeUle 
areas,  and  tbe  restoration  work  foUowed 
tbeae  fbuUnes. 

In  1817,  Benjamin  Latrobe,  Arcbltect  of  tbe 
Capitol,  wrote  to  Thomas  Jeffenon  that  the 
<»pltal8  composed  of  tobaooo  leaves  and 
floww»  "...  be  painted  and  that  the  leaves 
of  the  upper  tier  be  colored  In  the  lower  part 
with  a  faint  brown,  as  I  ahaa  do  In  the  ro- 
tunda of  16  OQlumns  .  .  .  otherwise  they  do 
not  Bufflelently  distinguish  themselves." 

These  16  caps  were  carved  by  several  differ- 
ent carvers,  and  therefore  each  one  varies. 
Painting  made  them  appear  more  uniform. 
There  was  also  a  lighting  problem  in  the  In- 
ner areas  of  the  Capitol  and  p*«"*«"g  relieved 
the  dark  shadows  and  aocoited  highlights  of 
the  sculpturing  as  lAtrobe  mentioned.  Too, 
Latrobe  foUowed  the  Greek  school  of  tinting 
coffered  ceUlngs.  At  this  time  the  CMd  HaU 
of  the  House  (now  SUtuary  Hall )  had  a  cell- 
ing painted  ornately  in  many  colors  and  with 
a  generous  use  of  gold  leaf.  This  colorful 
room  Is  depicted  on  page  32  in  We,  the 
People. 

The  tobacco  caps  were  orlginaUy  tinted  and 
then  painted  out  In  later  years  In  fact,  the 
walla  0*  the  great  Rotunda.  Sts'uary  Hall, 
and  the  Uttle  Rotunda  were  all  peUited  to' 
reaemble  marble  untu  about  1907.  wL2n  the 
paint  was  removed  to  show  the  original 
beauty  of  the  stone.  Surfaces  which  were 
comparaUvely  flat  and  large  did  not  offer  the 
problems  In  paint  removal  that  the  intri- 
cately carved,  delicate  tobacco  caps  pre- 
sented. The  removal  of  the  old  paint  from 
these  capitals  would  have  marred  and  dam- 
aged them,  and  it  was  thus  permitted  to 
remain. 

Periodic  repainting  in  a  buff  color  over  the 
years  has  caused  the  beauty  of  the  carving  to 
become  obliterated  as  the  b\iut-up  paint 
Isyers  gradually  covered  the  deUU.  The  re- 
application  of  color  has  again  emphasized  the 
deUcate  carving  and  made  the  details  visible. 
The  Advisory  Architects  to  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  expressed  pleasiiM  and  satisfac- 
tion with  the  completed  work  in  the  Uttle 
Rotunda. 

Over  the  years,  much  original  decoration 
in  corridors  and  ceilings  In  the  Capitol  has 
been  obscured.  Our  efforts  are  graduaUy  be- 
ing directed  toward  restoring  the  Capitol 
as  It  once  was,  so  that  this  and  future  gener- 
ations of  Americans  can  continue  to  enjoy 
this  symbol  of  Uberty  that  is  the  Capitol 
CordlaUy. 

OsoaoB  M.  Whtr. 
rAlA.  Architect  of  trie  Capitol. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RE&fARKS 

common.  For  example,  the  East  Ohio  Oas 
Co.  has  recently  anxunmced  to  Its  Indns- 
trlal  customers  that  they  must  be 
prqwred  to  cut  thdr  pi^eent  gas  fuel 
iwiulrements  by  10  to  20  percent, 
beginning  in  the  winter  of  1972-73 

O.  J.  Tankersley,  president  of  East 
Ohio  Oas,  wrote  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
company's  Industrial  customers : 

At  this  time  It  appears  that  we  wUl  un- 
doubtedly be  going  Into  tbe  winter  o*  1973-73 
with  an  annual  volimie  ahortage,  which 
could  be  as  great  as  30  to  30  bUUon  cubic  feet 
or  ttonx  10  to  20  percent  of  annual  IndustrlaJ 
requirements. 


August  6,  1971 


NATURAL  QAS  SHORTAGE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TXZAS 
IN  THE  nOVSm  OF  RXPRBBXNTATIVE8 

Friday,  August  6,  1971 
Mr.  PICKI£.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often 
voiced  my  opinion  that  our  current 
energy  policy  Is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  our  energy-hungry 
economy.  Our  policy  shortcomings  are 
particularly  evident  In  oxur  treatment  of 
P*<«ral8M.  Although  the  United  States 
Is  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  natural 
gas  reserves,  governmental  regulation 
has  discouraged  gas  exploration  and  de- 
jelopment  to  the  extent  that  we  are  now 
faced  with  a  seemingly  paradoxical  gas 
shortage. 

Evidence  of  this  shortage  Is  all  too 


Purthermore,  Mr.  Tankersley  warned 
that  this  estimate  Is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  his  company's  pipeline 
suppUers  will  be  able  to  deUver  their  con- 
tracted volume  of  gas.  This  assumption 
rests  on  a  duteous  foundation.  He  said 
that  one  major  transmission  company  al- 
ready has  notlfled  tiie  FMeral  Power 
Commission  that  it  cannot  meet  Its 
existing  requirements  this  year.  Another 
has  stated  that  It  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide its  contracted  volume  if  the  coming 
winter  is  colder  than  normal.  All  other 
suppliers  to  East  Ohio  Gas  have  nied 
curtailment  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  one  of  the 
latest  developments  in  an  increasinslv 
cnicla.\  situation. 

In  New  York  State,  an  examiner  for 
the  public  service  commission  has  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  priority 
list  of  gas  customers,  stating  that  "the 
availability  of  gas,  especlaUy  additional 
suppUes  of  new  gas,  is  generally  in  short 
supply." 

In  California,  the  public  utilities  com- 
mission has  announced  that  It  will  be 
necessary  to  curtail  delivery  of  gas  to 
electric  power  generation  plants 

In  Chicago,  the  waiting  list  of  natural 
gas  service  appUcants  contains  thousands 
of  names. 

Nationwide,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  announced  that  it  will  re- 
quire pipeline  companies  to  reduce  sup- 
plies to  industrial  customers  so  that  stor- 
age fields  can  be  filled  with  gas  for  home 
heating  and  other  domesUc  purposes. 

The  cost  and  inconvenience  of  forced 
curtailment  of  lndustry:s  use  of  natural 
gas  is  bad  enough.  Evefi  worse  Is  the  ef- 
fect on  the  vitally  necessary  effort  to 
reduce  ah:  poDutlon.  Gas  is  the  most 
dean  burning  of  aU  fuels.  To  the  extent 
that  industry  must  turn  to  other  fuels 
the  environmental  control  program  will 
be  weakened.  That  Is  Just  one  more  dam- 
aging result  of  the  natural  gas  supoly 
shortage. 

The  shortage  Is  a  deeply  serious  prob- 
lem But  it  Is  not  an  insoluble  problem 

Its  solution  lies  In  restoring  the  in- 
centive for  producers  to  step  up  on  a 
massive  scale  the  exploration  for  and  de- 
velopment of  new  gas  reserves  in  the 
United  States.  That  incentive  has  been 
badly  weakened  by  present  law  and  regu- 
latory policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  urgently  suggest  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  give  producers  some  hope 
for  the  future  by  making  their  sales  con- 
tracts with  Interstate  plpdlnes  valid  and 
binding  on  all  parties  concerned.  They 
are  not  valid  now,  not  when  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  can  step  to  and  force 


ctaaDges  in  contracts  It  had  previously 
approved.  A  sales  contract  between  pro- 
ducer and  pipeline  is  meaningless  when 
the  producer  cannot  know  how  much  he 
will  be  paid  for  his  gas,  how  long  he  will 
be  paid  a  specific  price,  how  much  gas 
he  must  deliver,  or  how  long  he  must 
continue  ddlvery.  All  these  uncertainties 
«lst  under  present  regulatory  policies 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  uncertainties  can  be  removed 
through  iMissage  by  Congress  of  HR. 
7144,  which  I  introduced  in  the  House 
some  weeks  ago,  or  by  passag-;  of  a  similar 
biU  Introduced  by  other  Members. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not 
take  away  Federal  cmitrol  of  gas  produc- 
ers. But  it  would  make  contracts  valid 
and  binding  oaee  they  were  approved  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  That  Is 
no  more  than  any  legal  contract  does  to 
other  areas  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Uils  is  the  minimum  ac- 
tion necessary  to  give  the  producers  a 
strong  economic  reason  for  putting  forth 
greater  effort  to  bring  the  Nation's  re- 
serve supiriies  up  to  the  point  at  which  we 
can  feel  confident  that  we  will  not  nm 
out  of  gas. 

The  need  for  this  Important  first  step 
is  urgent  and  compelling.  It  should  be 
taken  now. 


August  5,  1971 


THE  IMMORAUnr  OF  BUSING  FOR 
RACIAL  BALANCE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MMSTBSIPPI 
m  THB  HOT7SE  OF  RSPRR8KNTATIVE8 

Friday,  August  6,  1971 

B«r.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  one 
of  the  great  issues  of  crucial  importance 
to  our  Nation.  In  my  opinion.  It  is  the 
gravest  issue  we  face  in  this  decade.  The 
issue  1>  the  busing  of  schoolchildren 
merely  to  achieve  racial  balance 

EarUer  this  week.  President  Nixon 
stated: 

I  am  against  busing  as  that  term  U  com- 
monly used  In  school  desegraUon  cases. 

The  President  made  this  remark  in  con- 
nection with  the  Austin,  Tex.,  busing 
controversy. 

In  that  case,  the  Department  of  HEW 
submitted  a  desegregation  plan  which 
required  massive  busing  of  students  so 
as  to  achieve  a  proportional  balance  In 
each  individual  school  equal  to  the  radal 
makeup  of  the  entire  city,  in  the  con- 
tinuing litigation  surrounding  that  ease. 
President  Nixon  annoimced  that  the  De- 
partoient  of  Justice  will,  "disavow  the 
HEW  plan,  and  will  ask  instead  for 
mxae  compromise." 

I  would  like  to  call  (m  the  President  to 
Intervene  in  the  same  way  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Jackson.  Miss.  Some  9,000  Jack- 
son schoolchildren  will  be  forcibly  bused 
to  schools  outside  of  their  neighborhoods 
In  the  upcoming  school  year  under  an 
order  promoted  by  HEW  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Mr.  E^Teaker,  I  oppose  the  forced  bus- 
ing of  schoolchildren  merely  to  achieve 
racial  balance.  I  lay  my  opposition  to 
this  travesty  of  justice  squarely  on  the 


ground  that  it  is.  plainly  and  simply,  an 
immoral  proposition. 

Mr.  %}eaker,  the  busing  of  children  is 
immoral  for  several  reasons. 

rUXDOM  or  ASSOCUTBaM 

First,  it  violates  the  freedom  of  as- 
sociation guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion to  every  American  citizen.  That  free- 
dom, along  with  those  protected  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  gives  legal  substance  to 
the  moral  proposition  that  human  be- 
ings are  free  agents  answerable  only  to 
God. 

Who  would  have  the  audacity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  propose  a  law  requiring  citi- 
zens to  sell  their  houses  and  move  to  an- 
other part  of  town  to  create  a  racial  bal- 
ance? Even  more  far-fetched  is  the  idea 
of  Federal  troops  enforcing  such  a  law, 
gathering  up  families  onto  trucks  and 
buses  to  move  them  into  racially  bal- 
anced areas. 

Yet,  HEW  is  doing  to  America's  chil- 
dren what  it  has  not  the  temerity  to  do 
to  their  parents.  Is  it  any  more  moral 
just  because  they  are  children?  Is  their 
freedom  of  association  any  less  violated 
because  of  their  age?  I  think  not. 

VIOLATIOK  OP  PmORXTT  BI0RT8 

Second,  busing  children  for  racial  bal- 
ance is  a  clear  violation  of  a  man's  right 
to  be  secure  in  his  property.  It  Is  surely 
no  mystery  that,  in  the  desire  to  associate 
with  whom  one  desires,  people  will  pay  a 
premiimi  to  move  into  a  certain  neigh- 
borhood. 

When  a  court  orders  the  busing  of 
children  for  racial  balance,  that  premi- 
um is  lost,  and  property  rights  are  clear- 
ly violated. 

Parents  select  houses  in  areas  where 
schools  are  good  and  convenient.  Fed- 
eral orders  to  send  their  children  out- 
side their  neighborhood  violate  hidlvi- 
dual  rights  and  property  rights. 

NO  VAUD  KDUCATXONAL  PURP08B 

Third,  court-ordered  busing  for  racial 
balance  serves  no  valid  educational  pur- 
pose. Most  Americans  view  education  of 
their  children  as  a  process  of  providing 
them  with  basic  skills.  Even  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  senior  high  school,  when  the 
skills  being  taught  are  the  sophisticated 
techniques  of  "new  math,"  or  the  subUe- 
ties  of  ancient  English  literature,  that 
training  \b  really  a  basic  skill. 

Americans  want  their  children  to  have 
these  basic  skills  so  they  will  have  the 
tools  to  arrive  freely  at  their  own  opin- 
ions and  conclusions  and  thus  £dd  them 
in  reaping  the  rewards  of  America's 
bounty. 

Busing  for  racial  balance  contributes 
nothing  to  this  essential,  fundsimental 
purpose  of  education.  In  fact,  it  has  a 
detrimental  effect. 

DAIiaOK   TO    EDUCATION 

Fourth,  busing  for  racial  balance  is 
educationally  damaging  to  the  children 
involved. 

The  long,  tiring  rides  to  far  distant 
schools  in  a  strange  part  of  the  city  di- 
minish a  child's  ability  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  training  when  he  finally  gets  to 
the  school ;  particularly  as  the  school  day 
wears  on. 

Further,  extracurricular  activities  are 
often  destroyed  because  of  the  great  dis- 
tances children  travel  to  and  from  school. 
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In  many  schools,  traditional  activities  of 
football  teams,  choral  music  groups,  bas- 
ketball teams,  debate  teams,  baseball 
teams,  theatrical  productions,  track 
teams,  the^ian  societies,  and  a  host  of 
others  have  been  forced  out  of  the  edu- 
cational program.  The  loss  of  these  ac- 
tivities destroys  interest  aind  puHclpa- 
tion  in  all  aspects  of  school  life. 

Busing  for  racial  balance  can  have  no 
other  effect  but  to  weaken  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  children. 

BUM  MAST 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  busing  for 
racial  balance  denies  basic  freedom  and 
damages  educational  opportunities  with- 
out regard  to  race. 

The  long  hours  of  riding,  separation 
from  friends,  destruction  of  extracur- 
ricular activities,  lost  sense  of  civic  duty 
and  school  pride,  lost  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, and  all  other  lost  benefits  of  the 
neighborhood  school  are  felt  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  by  all  the  children  with- 
out respect  to  their  race,  creed,  color,  sex. 
or  national  origin. 

DOUBIX    STANDASO 

HEW  imposes  one  desegregation  stand- 
ard for  Southern  schools  and  another 
for  Northern  schools.  The  f«dse  and  mis- 
leading terms  of  de  facto  and  de  jure 
segregation  are  used  to  force  Southern 
schools  to  bus  for  racial  balance  while 
Northern  schools  retain  segregated 
schools. 

Not  only  is  this  double  standard  set- 
ting'one  section  of  this  great  Nation 
against  another,  but  it  is  imposing  sec- 
ond-class citizenship  on  the  South. 

The  action  of  this  vicious  double  stand- 
ard will  cause  Immoral  and  illegal  eco- 
nomic repression  by  disrupting,  confus- 
ing, and  severely  damaging  education  in 
the  South  while  allowing  the  educational 
systems  and  opportunities  In  the  North 
and  West  to  remain  as  they  are.  TMs 
state  of  affairs  Is  clearly  reminiscent  of 
the  economic  servitude  placed  on  the 
South  after  the  Civil  War  and  which 
lasted  untu  World  War  H. 

Busing  of  schoolchildren  to  achieve 
racial  balance  is  contrary  to  our  whole 
constitutional  fabric. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  question  why 
President  Nixon  exposes  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance  in  Austin,  but  sup- 
ports it  in  Jackson.  If  he  means  what  he 
says,  he  should  immediately  order  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  and  Secretary 
Richardson  to  seek  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  court  order  which  requires  mas- 
sive busing  of  schoolchildren  in  Jack- 
son, Miss. 


THE    LEHIGH    VALLEY    VETERANS 
MEMORIAL  GARDENS 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or  PBMN8TI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Federal  Government  main- 
tains 98  military  cemeteries  in  conti- 
nental United  States  for  the  burial  of 
those  men  and  women  who  served  or  are 
serving  with  honor  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
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The  Congress  has  granted  tbe  service- 
man and  the  veteran  this  right  of  burial 
in  a  national  cemetery,  but  it  is  evident 
that  many  will  not  have  that  right  to- 
morrow and  in  the  many  years  that  lie 
ahead. 

Thirty-seven  of  our  national  ceme- 
teries have  no  remaining  space  and  oth- 
ers will  soon  be  full.  Arlington,  which  Is 
known  and  revered  by  all  Americans, 
now  admits  for  burial  only  active  duty 
service  personnel,  retirees.  Medal  of 
Honor  wiimers,  and  high  Government 
officials. 

The  acquisition  of  land  and  subse- 
quent development  of  new  national  cem- 
eteries would  cost  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion literally  billions  of  dollars  in  Initial 
investment,  plus  untold  sums  for  con- 
tinued upkeep.  And  we  would  have  to  re- 
solve the  question  of  location  of  such 
burial  places.  Since  veterans  live  In 
every  community  of  our  land,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  each  Member  of  this 
honorable  body,  for  example,  would  urge 
the  location  of  a  new  national  cemetery 
in  his  constituency. 

Yet,  one  day,  this  body  must  face  the 
question  of  provision  of  biuial  space 
for  those  serving  and  those  who  have 
served  in  this  Nation's  Armed  Forces  in 
war  and  peace.  That  day  approaches 
more  rapidly  than  we  might  believe,  and 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
40-milUon  Americans  who  are  alive  to- 
day could  qualify  for  burial  in  military 
cemeteries. 

As  a  Member  of  this  august  body  and 
as  a  citizen  of  my  district,  I  am  giving 
this  farsighted  project  my  full  encour- 
agement. It  will  also  be  my  privilege  to 
take  part  in  the  dedicatory  services  at 
this  new  Veterans  Memorial  Park. 

I  would  hope  that  all  Members  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  will  consider 
that,  if  local  groups  in  cooperation  with 
private  cemeteries  solve  the  problem  of 
burial  space  for  service  personnel  and 
veterans,  the  question  of  expansion  and 
development  of  national  military  ceme- 
teries need  never  come  before  this  body. 

And  I  salute  the  farsighted  ofQcers 
and  directors  of  Cedar  Hill  Memorial 
Park  for  their  dedication  to  the  great 
American  principle  of  concern  for  our 
honored  dead.  They  are  performing  a 
very  valuable  service  for  our  community 
and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  veterans 
themselves  through  tsrpical  American 
free  enterprise  have  begun  to  solve  this 
problem  right  in  Petmsylvanla's  Lehigh 
Valley,  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting. 

Now  the  Lehigh  Valley  Veterans  Me- 
morial Gardens  has  been  created  at  the 
long  estabUshed  Cedar  Hill  Memorial 
Park,  which  Is  located  in  the  very  heart 
of  our  area.  E^ery  veteran  and  active 
serviceman  and  woman  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  is  being  offered  free  burial  space 
in  this  Veterans  Memorial  Gardens.  This 
offer  is  made  unequivocably  to  all  who 
have  served  honorably  in  time  of  war  or 
in  peace.  The  veteran  receives  a  certifi- 
cate of  eligibility  which  guarantees  him 
this  free  burial  space,  with  the  proviso 
that  his  space  cannot  be  sold  or  trans- 
ferred by  him  to  another  party. 

This  program  is  doing  the  very  thing 
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that  th]«  Congress  long  ago  decx«ed- 
Ouarantee  of  free  burial  qmux  to  service 
Pwsonnel  and  veterans.  But.  I  submit, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  It  is  accomplishing  and 
win  accompllBh  even  more.  All  of  us  want 
our  loved  ones  to  be  burled  near  to  us, 
«o  we  can  honor  and  perpetuate  their 
memories  by  visiting  and  decorating  their 
graves.  Now.  through  Cedar  Hill  Me- 
morial Park,  every  veteran  of  our  area  Is 
offered  free  burial  ^ace  right  In  his  own 
community.  In  the  very  qjedal  and  hal- 
lowed Lehigh  Valley  Veterans  Memorial 
CMxdens.  Provision  can  also  be  made  by 
the  veteran  for  adjacent  burial  space  for 
his  wife  and  family.  -.— »~ 


CANCER  RESEARCH 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUaS  OF  RXPRBSENTATTVES 

Friday,  August  6,  1971 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ravages  of  cancer  are  all  too  familiar  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  In  this  year 
alooe,  650,000  new  cases  of  cancer  will  be 
diagoosed.  In  this  year  alone,  340,000 
Americans  will  die  of  cancer  and  untold 
Uiousands  will  suffer  the  agonies  of  this 
dreaded  disease.  Even  more  dishearten- 
ing are  the  estimates  that  given  the  cur- 
rent rates  of  occurrence,  one  out  of  every 
four  Americans  who  are  living  today  will 
someday  develop  cancer  in  one  form  or 
another. 

This  tragic  state  of  affairs  can  be 
remedied.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  can  be  reme- 
died wily  if  the  American  people,  speak- 
ing through  their  publicly  elected  offl- 
«als,  commit  the  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion In  sufficient  amount  to  conquer  can- 
cer. 

The  Nixon  adminlstraUon  has  made 
the  fight  against  cancer  a  priority  goal 
m  terms  of  expenditures,  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  and  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated over  $335  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972  for  cancer  programs.  "Hiis  rep- 
rwoits  an  Increase  of  more  than  $100 
mlllloD  from  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  recognlzatlon  of  the  fact  that  money 
ajone  will  not  solve  the  cancer  problem 
the  adminlstraUon  has  also  proposed 
that  considerable  attenUon  be  given  to 
JWOTntelng  and  retooling  the  National 
r^^^?*  ^^^  to  better  enable  It  to 
fulim  Its  leadership  nfle  In  cancer  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  ^jeaker.  In  an  effort  to  facilitate 
omgressional  consideration  of  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals.  I  am  today  Introducing 
legWaOon  patterned  along  the  lines  of 
tne  President's  recommendations  in  tWs 
area.  My  bUl  would  establish  a  cancer- 
cure  program  In  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  The  Director  of  the  cancer- 
cure  program  would,  as  part  of  his  Job 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
deigned  to  beef  up  and  better  coordi- 
nate cancer-cure  programs  within  and 
wiUMMit  the  Government.  In  addition  to 

SS-^^!]!***  ^^J^  "«*  function,  the 
Dlrertor  would  be  given  the  authority  to 
establish,  operate,  and  maintain  cancer 
centers,  laboratories,  and  other  facilities 
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related  to  the  study  and  cure  of  camcer 
He  also  would  be  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  production  or  distribution  of 
special  biological  drugs,  materials,  or 
other  therapeutic  substances  for  cancer 
research. 

To  assist  the  Director  of  the  cancer- 
cure  program,  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
and  the  President  in  the  war  on  cancer 
I   am   proposing   that   a   Cancer-Cure 
Advisory  Committee  be  established  to 
assist  in  policy  formulation  and  aciXoa 
program  Implementation.  Hie  key  dlf- 
f^ence  between  my  proposal  and  those 
which  have  been  offered  by  other  con- 
cerned Members  of  Congress  Is  that  in 
my  view,  the  Advisory  Committee  mem- 
bers should  serve  without  compensaUon 
The  Federal  Government  abounds  with 
advisory    committees,    and    the   money 
that  Is  spent  on  them  is  staggering  when 
you  lump  them  all  together.  Advisory 
committees  fulfill  a  needed  poUcy  func- 
tion. Depending  on  their  composition 
tiiey  can  add  a  broad  spectrum  of  thlnk- 
tog   Ml   an   issue   and   can   provide   a 
vehicle  for  some  creative  pixAlem  solv- 
ing.    Members    of    Uiese    committees 
should     serve     without    compensation 
however,  for  inasmuch  as  advisory  com- 
mittee members  are  normaUy  comprised 
of  prominent  individuals,  their  commit- 
tee duties  should  be  based  on  a  public 
service  concept  rather  than  on  monetary 
gain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ridding  the  American 
people  and  the  worid  of  the  scourges  of 
Ctocer  is  a  proper  goal  of  Government 
activity.  I  haupe  my  colleagues  will 
responu  to  the  critical  needs  in  this  area 
and  will  expedite  action  on  tills  proposal 
The  well-being  of  millions  hangs  in  the 
balance. 
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PAPER    WEALTH    POLICY    FORCED 
ON    AMERICANS 

HON.  JOHNr!  RARICK 

or   LOX7I8IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  additional 
evidence  of  the  dollar  crisis  which  re- 
^^.u^!°^  ^^  antiquated  U.S.  policy 
prohibiting  private  ownership  of  gold 
continues  to  appear  in  American  news- 
Pap«8.  What  does  not  appear  is  that 
Americans  are  forced  to  use  paper 
money  as  evidence  of  their  wealth. 

People  the  world  over  are  turning 
from  paper  money  to  gold  so  that  they 
can  see  their  tangible  wealtii  and  feel 
secure.  U  the  United  States  does  not  act 
to  repeal  Uie  depression-based  Gold  Act 
of  the  Dark  Ages,  the  American  people 
fl^.  ^^  ^  ^  bankrupt  along  wltii 
tiieir  Government.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment continues  to  deny  our  people  the 
opportunity  to  own  gold  while  paying 
from  our  depleted  gold  reserves  to  for- 
eigners on  demand. 

Under  present  U^.  policy,  a  foreigner 
is  guaranteed  tiie  opportunity  to  obtain 
an  ounce  of  gold  for  35  U.S.  dollars 
which  can  be  sold  on  the  worid  market 
at  $43  an  ounce  for  a  profit  of  $8.  It  Is 
little  wonder  that  the  United  States  Is 
rushing  into  bankruptcy  and  that  realis- 


tic foreigners  do  not  want  U.S.  paner 
currency.  »— »^ 

The  American  people  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  by  their  own  Gov- 
ernment. They  should  have  the  right  to 
own  gold  and  they  are  entiUed  to  the 
right  to  protect  themselves  from  the  ir- 
responsible fiscal  policies  of  their  own 
Government. 

I  include  a  related  news  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  WaBhlngton  Evening  Star    Au» 
6,  1971] 

DOLLAR  Dxon  SRAKPLT  IK  ETT»0P^K  MAKKns 

homoK.—Tht,  U.S.  doUar  plunged  sharnlv 
in  European  money  markets  yesterday  in 
what  foreign-exchange  apeclallsts  caUed  a 
continuing  international  monetary  crUla 

Precipitating  the  doUar's  loes  of  value  In 
relation  to  other  currencies  was  a  ruling  by 
the  French  central  bank  that  commeicW 
banks  could  accept  doUars  for  commercial 
transactions  only,  a  move  to  cut  the  flow  of 
speculative  funds.  On  news  of  the  French 
move  the  "big  three"  of  Swiss  banking  tem- 
porarUy  suspended  dealing  in  doUars  The 
doUar  reached  Its  "floor"  in  Brussels  and 
^rls  and  dropped  to  a  new  low  vis  a  vis  the 
Deutschemark  In  the  continuing  "float"  of 
that  currency. 

c.^oc'^"'*'  **'  ^°""  quickly  declined  to 
6.5126  francs  per  dollar,  the  mandatory  In- 
tervention level  for  the  Bank  of  France  under 
rules  of  the  International  MoneUry  Fund. 

The  Bank  of  France  mounted  a  brief  sup- 
port operation  buying  doUars.  But  In  the  late 
morning  the  central  bank  confirmed  It  would 
accept  doUars  only  for  commercial  transac- 
tions. In  addition,  the  central  bank  Itself 
won't  buy  foreign  currencies  except  for  oom- 
merclal  transactions. 

"The  new  measures  are  aimed  only  at  dis- 
couraging speculators,"  a  bank  spokesman 
said.  He  denied  rumors  the  bank  was  moving 
towards  a  two-tier  market  for  the  doUar.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  central  bank  move  ap- 
plies to  all  foreign  currencies.  The  dollar  of 
course  is  the  one  under  pressure. 

The  move  to  limit  the  use  of  the  dollar 
to  commercial  transactions  was  described  as 
temporary.  The  bank  wouldn't  say  how  long 
the  restrictions  might  continue  but  hinted 
they  might  last  until  the  Sept.  27  meetlne 
of  the  IMF. 

Banks  accepting  foreign  currencies  for 
speculation  can  be  penalized  with  a  flne 
double  the  amount  of  the  speculative  trans- 
action. Banks  have  been  directed  to  hold 
their  foreign  exchange  positions  to  the  level 
of  Aug.  3. 

The  Swiss  Bank  Corp.  In  Basel,  the  UtUon 
Bank  of  Switzerland  In  Zurich  and  the  Swiss 
Credit  Bank  In  Zurich  halted  dollar  dealings 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  when  re- 
ports of  the  French  action  reached  Switzer- 
land. 

When  they  resumed  the  dollar  traded  at 
an  average  of  4.0726  Swiss  francs.  The  Swiss 
central  bank  later  stepped  In  to  support 
the  dollar  at  4.06  francs  to  the  doUar.  As 
a  non-member  of  the  IMF  Switzerland  has  Its 
own  support  level  for  the  dollar — 4.01  Swisa 
francs— but  the  central  bank  chose  to  step 
In  at  the  higher  level. 

The  Belgian  central  bank  also  supported 
the  doUar,  buying  about  $30  mlUlon  accord- 
ing to  one  estimate.  In  Brussels  the  doUar 
dropped  to  Its  floor  level  of  49.838  Belgian 
francs  Ui  early  trading  and  closed  near  49  64 
franca. 

In  Frankfurt  the  dollar  closed  at  a  record 
low  of  8.46  deutachemarks  to  the  doUar  after 
dipping  as  low  as  8.4405.  The  official  dollar- 
mark  raUo  before  Germany  cut  the  mark 
loose  from  pegs  to  other  currencies  oil  May 
10  was  3.66  marks  per  dollar. 

The  new  trading  ratio  amounted  to  a  6 
percent  upward  revaluation  of  the  mark  via 
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a  vis  the  dollar.  The  Oerman  activity  too 
was  spurred  by  the  French  central  bank's 
action. 

DoLXJut  FtiGHT  n  CoMTunmro 
Ztmca. — ^A  flight  from  the  <loUar  con- 
tinued throughout  S\mq>e  Swiss  bankers  re- 
ported at  mid-day,  with  the  central  banks 
of  England.  France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
supporting  the  dollar  at  floating  rates  for 
the  deutache  mark  and  glider  moved  to  rttxaA 
highs  against  the  dollar. 

IX>Uar  securities  especially  Euro-bonds 
were  also  under  seUlng  pressure  as  Investora 
switched  Into  non-dollar  securities  to  avoid 
a  pooBlble  loss  If  the  dollar's  value  Is  changed 
in  relation  to  most  European  currencies. 

The  open-market  price  of  gold  reached  as 
high  as  943  an  ounce  up  from  an  average 
price  late  Wednesday  of  943.70. 


IMPORTS— A  GRAVE  DANGER  TO 
THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  AND  ALL 
OTHER  AMERICAN  BASED  INDUS- 
TRIES 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  PCmTBTLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  summer- 
time across  the  United  States. 

And,  of  course,  summertime  means  dif- 
ferent things  to  different  people. 

For  many — ^perhaps  most — ^people, 
summertime  means  a  vacation. 

In  the  mountains,  maybe. 

Or  in  the  desert. 

Or  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  or  a 
favorite  lake. 

For  many  people,  vacation  means  stay- 
ing home  and  relaxing — free  for  a  time 
of  the  responsibilities  of  work,  free  of  the 
discipline  which  the  rest  of  the  year 
requires. 

Free  for  a  while  to  be  aware  of  what 
we  want  to  be  awtu^,  and  free  to  Ignore 
what  we  choose  to  Ignore. 

But — as  we  all  know — vacations  end 
and  we  have  to  assume  once  again  our 
working  responsibilities. 

The  same  responsibilities  to  feed  and 
clothe  our  families. 

To  buy  a  home. 

To  purehase  goods. 

To  enjoy  vacations. 

In  other  words,  when  we  return  to  our 
workaday  world,  we  have  to  shed  the 
atmosphere  of  vacation-time,  since — 
obviously — we  would  get  llttie  or  nothing 
accomplished. 

But  something  about  all  this  bothers 
me. 

Because  there  is  an  important  subject 
relating  to  all  of  us— that  we  choose  to 
ignore  all  yefu'  round. 

A  subject  that  we  extend  at  vacation- 
time,  almost  cavalier  attitude  toward — 
as  though  it  were  something  we  could 
afford  to  retreat  from,  and  afford  to 
Ignore. 

I  am  referring  to  the  problem  of  im- 
ports, to  the  Increasingly  serious  prob- 
lem of  a  oonstantiy  expanding  glut  of 
foreign-produced  goods  pouring  freely 
across  our  shores. 

And  I  am  referring  to  the  problem  of 
an  unconcerned  army  of  American  con- 
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sumers  who  snatch  up  these  foreign 
goods  In  ever-Increasing  numbers,  bliss- 
fully unaware  of  the  growth  of  another 
army  across  the  land. 

An  army  of  unemployed  Americans. 

An  army  which — ^in  many  cases — owes 
its  existence  to  the  tmrestricted  flow  of 
foreign  imports  into  the  United  States. 

We  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
economics  of  imports  is  the  economics  of 
people. 

We  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that — as  of 
today — we  have  5.5  million  persons  un- 
employed In  America,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  whom  lost  their  Jobs  because  of 
the  unchecked  influx  of  Imported  prod- 
ucts into  this  country. 

That  is  the  economics  of  people. 

We  seem  to  ignore  the  f  £u:t  that  over 
2  million  Jobs  had  been  lost  to  foreign 
imports  by  the  end  of  1969,  and  that  cur- 
rent projections  indicate  that  5  million 
Jobs  will  have  'leen  lost  by  1980. 

That  is  the  economics  of  people. 

So  the  question  arises — why  do  we  con- 
tinue to  ignore  these  figures? 

Why  do  we  place  the  problem  of  for- 
eign imports  at  the  bottom  of  our  eco- 
nomic concerns? 

The  first  reason,  I  think,  is  a  very 
simple  one. 

And  that  is — with  some  notable  ex- 
ceptions— ^foreign  imports  seem  to  cost 
less  thsm  their  American  counterparts. 

Never  mind  that  the  quality  of  im- 
ported goods  is  often  markedly  inferior  to 
domestically  produced  goods. 

Never  mind  the  number  of  American 
Jobs  that  are  wiped  out  with  every  new 
import  agreement. 

Foreign  goods  seem  to  cost  less. 

The  fallacy  of  that  argument  is  simply 
explained  also — and  a  lot  more  to  the 
point. 

The  American  Jobs  which  go  unfilled 
because  of  imports  means  a  growing 
number  of  Americsui  consumers  who  are 
unable  to  consume. 

And  that  applies  to  the  consumption  of 
foreign  goods  as  well  as  American  goods. 

In  other  words,  we  are  riiKminighing — 
or  eliminating  outright — the  buying 
power  of   our  citizens. 

The  power  to  buy  anything. 

And  that  economic  fact  of  life  has 
some  pretty  far-reaching  implications. 

Because  the  strength  and  very  exist- 
ence of  the  American  economy  rests 
squarely  on  buying  power. 

When  you  weaken  that  power.  Indus- 
tries suffer— or  go  out  of  business. 

Labor  suffers,  and  jobs  are  lost. 
Communities  and  States  suffer,  because 
you  are  steadily  eroding  their  tax  base. 

And  the  Federal  Government  suffers, 
because  its  tax  base  is  eroding,  instead  of 
providing  moneys  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, it  finds  itself  having  to  subsidize  a 
sharply  increased  number  of  former  tax- 
payers. 

Former  taxpayers  who  had  no  desire  to 
become  wards  of  society. 

Former  taxpayers  who  had  no  desire 
to  become  recipients  of  welfare. 

Former  taxpayers  who  had  no  desire  to 
be  forced  to  use  up  their  unemployment 
benefits  and  unemployment  instu'ance. 

And  former  taxpayers  who — in  fact — 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  in- 
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c(Mnes  and  their  standard  of  living  would 
improve  as  the  American  gross  national 
product  and  standard  of  living  improved. 

What  a  cruel  awakening. 

What  a  cruel  awakoiing  to  find  that 
neither  they  as  individuals,  nor  their 
companies,  nor  their  unions,  have  any 
power  to  turn  things  aroimd  to  protect 
themselves  and  to  protect  the  goods 
which  they  produce  from  being  swal- 
lowed iQ)  in  a  sea  of  freely  imported 
goods. 

So  those  foreign  goods — which  seem  to 
cost  less — end  up  costing  more.  A  lot 
more.  Because  the  real  cost  is  the  destruc- 
ti(Mi  of  our  economy. 

Which  leads  me  to  my  second  reason. 
The  Federal  Government  continues  to 
exercise  its  policy  of  "benign  neglect" 
toward  the  whole  problem  of  unrestricted 
foreign  imports. 

The  United  States,  which  almost  sin- 
glehandedly,  rebuilt  the  economies  and 
production  capacities  of  the  war-ravaged 
nations  of  the  world,  refuses  to  extend 
similar  assistance  to  American  industries 
and  American  workers,  suffering  from 
unfair  foreign  competition. 

Unfair  competition,  because  the  very 
nations  which  we  rescued  have  turned 
around  and  set  up  a  whole  series  of  in- 
surmountable hurdles  to  trade. 

Quota  restrictions. 

Import  levies. 

So-called  "equalization"  taxes. 

Unequal  d(dlar  exchange  rates. 

And  we  in  turn  provide  virtually  no 
protection  for  our  own  producers. 

We  erect  practically  no  barriers  to  for- 
eign Importation. 

And  the  result  is  Just  what  you'd  ex- 
pect— an  Inundation  of  foreign  goods 
that  threatens  the  American  economy 
at  home,  and  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  the  world  market. 

The  Government  not  only  does  nothing 
to  stem  the  tide  of  imports,  but  encour- 
ages through  its  inaction  the  flight  of 
giant  American  corporations  abroad. 

And  so  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  the 
so-called  multinational  corpo^tions. 

The  runaway  American  plants  who 
close  down  production  at  home,  lay  off 
their  workers,  and  open  up  operations 
overseas  where  they  can  pay  subsistence 
wages  in  Ehirope  and  slave  wages  In  Asia, 
turn  around,  and  sell  their  products  in 
America  at  no  saving  to  the  consumer, 
and  maintain  a  huge  profit  margin  for 
themselves. 

And  still  the  Government  does  noth- 
ing. 

Imports  still  come  flooding  across  our 
shores. 

Americans  still  continue  to  lose  their 
Jobs. 

And  the  Government  still  maintains  Its 
vacation-time  attitude — all  year  around. 
An  attitude  that  is  creating  permanent 
vacations,  for  consumers,  lor  employers, 
for  employees,  for  working  men  and 
women  who  find  themselves  cut  off  from 
the  mainstream  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

Because  their  fuU-tlme  Jobs  have  be- 
come full-time  vacations. 

Vacations  with  no  benefits. 

Vacations  with  no  pay. 

Vacations  with  no  future. 
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SHOOnWO  OP  EAGLES  FROM  HELI- 
COPTERS IS  ILLEGAL.  DNSPORT8- 
MAMUKE 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWQKER 

or  nMUlTLVAMIA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Auffust  6.  1971 

Mr.  SC'HWKIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  shocked  and  dismayed  to  learn  of  the 
outrageous  shooting  of  nearly  500  rare 
bald  and  golden  eagles  from  aiitjraf t  over 
ranches  In  Wyoming  and  Colorado. 

In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Envl- 
rocunental  Appnq^rlatlons  Subcommit- 
tee, chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (B«r.  McGb)  ,  a  helicop- 
ter pilot  named  James  O.  Vogan  testified 
that  he  had  personally  piloted  flights 
during  which  eagles,  coyotes,  foxes,  bob- 
cats, and  other  animals  were  killed. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  19.  1971. 1  in- 
troduced S.  1563,  a  bm  to  amend  the 
PJsh  and  WUdlife  Act  of  1956.  to  provide 
a  criminal  penalty  for  shooting  at  certain 
birds,  flsh,  and  other  animals,  from  an 
aircraft.  An  identical  bill  in  the  House 
HJl.  5060.  introduced  by  my  Pennsyl- 
vania colleague.  Johh  P.  Satum.  passed 
the  House  on  May  17.  Although  shooting 
eagles  is  prohibited  under  Federal  law. 
other  animals,  flsh,  and  birds  are  not  so 
protected. 

This  cruel  and  unsportsmanlike  activ- 
ity must  be  stopped.  I  call  upon  the  In- 
terior Department  and  the  appropriate 
State  agencies  to  prosecute  those  guilty 
of  these  killings  to  the  full  extent  possible 
under  existing  laws,  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  quickly  on  my  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
morning's  article  in  the  Washington 
Post,  describing  the  hearings,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohb 
as  follows: 

Fi^  HinniuD  Eaolm  Sijinf  Pmoii  c^pteks 
Hnx  TOLO;  UKnxD  Statm  Vows  Peobbcu- 

TIOV 

(By  ElBle  Carper) 
A  beUoopter  pUot  told  a  Senate  mibcotn- 
mlttee  yesterday  that  nearly  600  rare  bald 
and  golden  ea^ee  were  gunned  down  in 
nights  last  winter  over  ranches  In  Wyotnlna 
and  Colorado.  ,^..^1^ 

Jamea  O.  Vogan  testUled  that  he  ferried 
sharpebootera  on  the  fllghte  but  never  shot 
any  of  the  eagles  hlmeelf.  »ieep  ranchers 
p~d  930  a  day  or  from  •lO  to  •aa  an  eagle 
but  aonte  of  the  hunters  were  not  paid  and 
ahot  the  ea«Jee  just  for  the  aport.  acoordlnc 
to  the  testimony. 

The  ranchers  oetenalbly  paid  to  have  the 
eagles  kUled  to  protect  livestock. 

The  Interior  Department  said  that  federal 
officials  are  now  In  Wyoming  with  subpoenas 
to  seize  the  records  of  the  eagle  kills  and  are 
aearotilng  for  a  maas  grave  where  the  car- 
oaaaes  were  burled. 

Expreseing  "complete  dismay  and  personal 
otitiage,"  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C  B 
Morton  later  Issued  a  statement  declartn* 
th^Interior  win  "take  all  possible  steps  to 
eirtm*naUy  praaeeute  thoee  found  reeponatble 
tor    the    allsgid    sUughter    of    these   regal 

Appearing  bsfcre  the  subcommittee.  Assist- 
ant Interior  Secretary  Nathaniel  P.  Reed 
called  the  kUllngs  a  "callous,  d^iberate 
Mflanoe  o<  federal  and  state  Uw." 

The  bald  and  golden  eagles  are  protected 
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by  federal  law.  Both  speeles  an  thiaatened 
with  eztlnotlOQ.  ---wi"! 

Interior  e*tlm«t«8  that  there  may  be  two 
to  three  thousand  bald  eagles  and  up  to 
18^  golden  ea^ee  in  the  lower  48  statee. 
with  more  In  Alaska.  •«•««•. 

Vogan.  who  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Environmental  Apprc|>rUtloos  Suboonunlt- 
tee,  refused  to  teraXy  when  the  bearlne 
opened,  dtlng  the  Fifth  Amendment  pro- 
tecUon  against  seU-lnorlmlnatlon.  But  he 
o*)«t»d  up  after  subcommittee  chairman 
Oale  McQee  (D-Wyo.)  read  an  order  Issued 
by  a  Federal  court  In  Wyoming  crantUur  Vo- 
gan immunity.  ^^ 

MoOee  said  that  Vogan  oaUed  him  several 
days  ago  to  say  that  the  pciaoolng  deaths 
of  23  eagles  near  Casper,  Wyo.,  that  the  sub- 
committee investigated  last  June  was  mii>pr 
oooapared  with  what  he  saw  while  operating 
a  beUoopter  tor  the  Buffalo  Flying  Ser^oe 
Buffalo,  Wyo.  /•-•»««», 

••We  had  a  regular  haystack  of  these  eagles 
when  we  nrst  started  bringing  them  in" 
the  48-year-old  pUot  said  yesterday.  At  one 
time  last  November,  he  said,  more  than  86 
dead  eagles  were  pUed  up  at  the  Bolton 
Ranch,  owned  by  Herman  Werner,  at  Baw- 
Uns,  Wyo.,  and  that  Wyoming  game  and  flsh 
wardens  saw  them  there  but  did  nothing 
After  that,  he  said,  he  was  Instructed  to 
stack  the  dead  eagles  In  a  sheep-shearing 
shed  and  later  the  carcasses  were  burled. 

PBXDATOas  HUWTKD 

Vogan  said  that  he  pUoted  aircraft  hunt- 
ing eagles,  coyotes,  faxes,  bobcats,  and  other 
predators  on  18  ranches,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  flights  over  ranches  owned  by  Werner 
In  one  flight  last  December,  he  testified  33 
eagles  and  14  coyotes  were  killed  one  day 
and  34  eagles  and  12  coyotes  the  next  day 
all  on  Werner's  Bolton  Ranch. 

KUllng  of  any  species  of  wildlife  from  alr- 
cr.vft  Is  prohibited  by  law.  Eagles  can  be  shot 
onlr  under  a  special  permit  Issued  by  the 
Interior  Department  on  the  certification  by 
a  goTi  -nor  of  a  state  that  the  birds  are  klU- 
ing  livestock.  Interior  has  not  Issued  any 
«uch  permits  since  1989. 

Vogan  said  that  Doyle  Vaughn,  manager 
of  the  BuflTalo  Flying  Service,  told  the  shoot- 
ers he  had  a  permit  under  the  predator  con- 
trol program. 

SHOTCT7N8  TTSO 

The  eagles  were  shot  while  roosting  or  In 
flight  with  12-gauge  shotguns.  The  helicop- 
ter would  retrieve  the  carcasses. 

Vogan  said  he  worked  for  Buffalo  from 
last  September  to  mid-February  of  this  year 
and  then  was  hired  by  Werner. 

In  the  Interior  Department  testimony 
Reed  said  that  following  the  InvestlgaUon 
of  the  poisoning  of  the  eagles  the  depart- 
ment learned  that  some  ranchmv  in  Wyo- 
ming and  Ocrtorado  were  employing  pUota  and 
gunners  using  both  fUed-wlng  aircraft  and 
helicopters  to  kUl  eagles  and  coyotes.  He 
said  that  estimates  of  the  number  killed 
this  way  far  exceeds  those  poisoned  by  thal- 
lium. "If  these  figures  turn  out  to  be  ap- 
proximately accurate."  Reed  said,  "they  are 
absolutely  sickening  statistics." 
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deaths  that  can  be  directly  traced  to 
hax»ln  use  are  a  cause  for  concern.  Our 
^orts  must  be  directed  at  the  drug's 
elimination. 

^Recently,  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Rwesentatives  suggested  one  approach 
On  July  2.  it  passed  a  resolution  me- 
morializing Congress  to  "discontinue  aid 
to  all  opium-producing  countries." 

In  order  to  inform  my  "»"figiM«  of  the 
stand  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  House 
I  Include  a  copy  of  the  resolution : 

RKBOLOTIONS    MEMOEIALIHWO    THX     CONOaiMS 

or  THx  VmrmD  Statu  To  DrscoNTmrrx  Fos- 

KIOM  An>  TO  OPTDM-PaODTTCING  CoTmTxas 

Whereas.  Heroin  Is  the  greatest  single  cause 
of  death  of  persons  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  thlrty-flve  m  New  York  City 
and 

Whereas,  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Agen- 
cies estimate  that  the  economic  cost  of  heroin 
addiction  m  the  United  States  approaches 
eight  bUllon  dollars  annually;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  esUmated  that  eighty  per- 
cent of  the  heroin  in  America  comes  from 
opium  grown  In  Turkey  which  in  turn  re- 
ceives two  hundred  mlUlon  dollars  In  foreign 
aid;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  respectfuUy  urges  the  Con- 
gress  of  the  United  States  to  discontinue  for- 
eign aid  to  oplum-produclng  countries-  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
the  Coznmonwealth. 
19^°"**  °'  Repreaentatlves,  adopted.  July  21, 

Wallace  C.  Mnxs, 
Attest:  «^'*^*- 

John  F.  X.  Davobkn, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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RESPECT— A  YEAR-ROUND 
OBJECTIVE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mm  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 


RESOLUTION  TO  DISCONTINUE  AID 
TO  OPIUM-PRODUCING  COUNTRIES 

HON.  THOMAsTo'NEILL,  JR. 

OF  MAsaACBoBxrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
scope  and  consequences  of  herotix  addic- 
tion, particularly  among  our  younger 
citizens,  are  well  known  to  most  Members 
of  this  body.  Surely,  the  many  senseless 


lb.  m«P.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  weeklong 
Brotherhood  Youth  Conference  in  hu- 
man relations  for  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents, sponsored  by  the  western  New 
York  region  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews,  is  a  true 
investment  in  the  future  of  our  children 
and  our  Nation. 

The  1971  conference  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  year-round  program  for 
young  people  to  help  build  new  under- 
standing, reason  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  national  origin.  In  the  past  4  years, 
it  has  Involved  over  2,500  young  pe<9le 
direcUy  whose  activities  have  reached, 
both  directly  and  Indirectly,  perhaps 
millions. 

The  'T)eclaration  of  Ihter-Depend- 
ence"  enUUed:  "Respect— a  Year-round 
Objective"  was  created  by  those  young 
people  to  herald  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
this  Important  ingredient  in  social  be- 
havior. It  speaks  of  revelation— not  rev- 
olution; living— not  dying;  re«>ect— not 
demands.  It  clearly  documents  the  ob- 


jectives of  this  oonfemeoe  and  thoae  of 
the  NCCJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  greater  task  confronts 
our  Nation.  The  youth  of  today  have  the 
concern,  the  initiative  and  the  will  to 
accomplish  it.  At  this  point  I  include  the 
"Declaration  of  Inter-D^)endence": 

DscLAaATiON  or  iMm-DxnNDEMCZ: 
Raaraur — ^A  TxAB-BoTrMo  Oajxcnvx 
Now  Is  the  time.  In  the  course  of  human 
events,  when  mankind  must  face  a  new  re- 
ality— that  he  no  longer  can  live  out  his 
life  In  Independence,  but  must  now  accept 
a  new  relationship — that  on  Inter-Depend- 
ence. 

Whereas  this  great  country  was  bom  In 
revolution  against  a  tyranny  of  despotism, 
we  now  face  a  new  tyranny  of  our  creation — 
a  slavery  to  material  wealth,  to  self-interest 
and  separatum  and  a  technological  explosion 
which  has  blinded  a  whole  people  to  human 
needs. 

At  this  time  of  crisis,  we  hear  again  the 
murmurtngs  of  revolution.  It  Is  declared  that 
solutions  to  our  common  problems  can  only 
be  found  In  anarchy,  the  overthrow  of  our 
government  and  Its  establishment. 

Such  Is  not  the  station  to  which  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  nature's  Ood  entitle  us. 

We  need  not  revolution,  but  In  It's  stead  a 
new  and  biasing  Revelation — a  profound  and 
new  awakening  by  all  the  people  to  the  re- 
ality that  mankind  must  and  can  live  to- 
gether In  harmony  both  with  his  fellow  man 
and  with  his  environment.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  his  own  self  interest. 

We  have  the  means  to  achieve  this  golden 
age  If  we  will  but  Respect  them. 

Men  have  died  to  make  this  country  great. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  Live  In  the  day-to-day, 
week-by-week,  and  year-by-year  struggle  to 
fulfill  the  great  principles  to  which  this 
country  Is  dedicated  and  those  profound  and 
universal  teachings  of  our  religious  heritage. 

Rather  than  to  demand  Justice,  Uberty 
and  freedom  for  aU.  we  the  young  people  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  Western  New  York,  NCCJ  Touth  Coun- 
cil petition  aU  our  friends,  our  nelgbbon  and 
our  fellow  citizens  to  Join  with  us'  In  a  Rev- 
elation of  Respect  for  all  that  Ood  and  Man 
have  given  us.  NCCJ  Youth  CouncU,  Western 
New  York  Region.  National  Oonferenoe  of 
Christians  *  Jews. 


COMBINATION  DRUGS 


HON.  JOHN  T.  McCOLUSTER 


or 
IN  THE  &OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6,  1971 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
majority  of  physicians  In  Nebraska's 
Second  Congressional  District  prescribe 
combination  drugs  and  say  they  w«nt  a 
voice  in  the  matter  if  the  drugs  ai«  to 
be  removed  from  the  market,  according 
to  a  survey  I  recentiy  conducted. 

Combination  drugs  are  those  that  com- 
bine two  or  more  active  ingredients  in 
one  dosage  form. 

I  surveyed  more  than  500  physicians 
In  the  five  counties  in  my  district.  More 
than  two-thirds — 350 — ^responded.  Of 
that  amount,  85  percent  said  they  pre- 
scribe combination  drugs.  Some  82  per- 
cent wanted  to  have  a  say  in  determin- 
ing which  medicaticms  were  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  market. 

The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
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member,  has  beoi  conducting  hearings 
on  pitmosed  guidelines  on  combination 
drugs.  These  guidelines  Issued  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  could 
have  the  effect  of  banning  many  widely 
prescribed  products. 

I  conducted  the  survey  because  I  have 
been  concerned  that  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy would  take  wholesale  action 
against  a  class  of  medicines  without  con- 
sulting the  Nation's  practicing  physi- 
cians. 

We  want  to  do  what  is  best  for  the 
majority.  But  I  did  not  think  we  should 
consider  any  action  without  first  con- 
sulting our  experts  in  the  field— the 
physicians  actually  dealing  with  the 
drugs.  Their  Ideas  and  experience  should 
be  some  of  the  basic  things  we  consider. 

The  questionnaire  and  results  follow: 

1.  Do   you  prescribe  combination  drugs? 
Yee,  8S  percent. 

No,  16  percent. 

2.  Do  you  iMlleve  that  combination  drugs 
enable  paUents  to  foUow  therapeutic  regi- 
mens more  closely  than  Individually  pre- 
scribed drugs? 

Yes,  63  percent. 

No,  37  percent. 

8.  Do  you  believe  that  oomblnatlon  drugs 
must  be  more  effective  than  the  same  drugs 
prescribed  separately? 

Yes,  32  percent. 

No,  68  percent. 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  patient  conven- 
ience should  be  considered  by  FDA  in  evalu- 
ation of  combination  drugs? 

Yes,  93  percent. 

No,  7  percent. 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  convenience  to  the 
prescribing  physician  should  be  considered 
by  FDA  in  evaluations  of  combination  drugs? 

Yes,  76  percent. 

No,  24  percent. 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  reduced  expense 
to  patients  should  be  considered  by  FDA  In 
evaluation  of  combination  drtigs? 

Yes,  92  percent. 
No.  8  percent. 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  you  should  have  a 
voice  In  determining  which  combination 
drugs  are  removed  from  the  market? 

Yes,  92  percent. 
No,  5  percent. 
Oont  oare.  3  percent. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319.  which  I  introduced  on  March  17. 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 

H.  Rxs.  319 

Whereas  the  President  at  the  United  States 
on  Maroh  4.  1071.  stated  that  his  poUey  Is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  AmeHoan  POWs 
in  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  foroe  In  South  Vietnam.  That  la 
the  least  we  oan  negotlata  for." 

VThereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
dalegata  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Qovemment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970.  that  the 
policy  of  her  govermnent  Is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Oovsmment  deolarae  it  wUl 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  aU  its  troops 
and  those  at  the  other  foreign  eountriss  In 
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the  United  States  oamp.  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  onoe  In  rtlsmmsion  on: 

The  question  of  Insuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troope  and  thoae  of  the  other 
foreign  oountrles  In  the  United  States  oanqk 

"The  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Rtolved.  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propoae  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
Statee  shall  withdraw  all  its  Armed  X^iroes 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  foUowlng 
the  signing  of  the  agreement :  Provided,  That 
the  agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct 
out  of  Vietnam  for  all  American  poisoners 
and  all  American  Armed  Forces  simultane- 
ously. 


TV  HAS  TENSE  MOMENTS  BRINO- 
INQ  PARADE  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 


or    WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  Otto 
Schlaak,  station  manager  of  channel 
10  and  the  MUwaukee  educational  tele- 
vision station,  which  was  the  originating 
outlet  for  the  nationwide  coverage  of 
the  Schlitz  Circus  Parade.  An  article 
from  the  July  5  Milwaukee.  Sentinel  fol- 
lows: 

TV  Has  Tknsk  Moments   Bkinging  Paxadc 

TO  THE  United  States 

(By  Jay  Joelyn) 

"The  show  must  go  on"  is  usually  a  cliche. 
But  it  had  real  meaning  for  Otto  Schlaak 
Sunday.  About  160  televUlon  stations  across 
the  nation  were  standing  by  for  the  show. 

Schlaak  is  station  manager  of  Channel  10 
and  the  Milwaukee  eduosttonaZ  television 
station  was  the  originating  ouUet  for  the 
nationwide  coverage  of  the  Schlitz  Circus 
Parade. 

"We  had  two  or  three  sick  cameras." 
Schlaak  said  as  he  paced  the  sldeUnes  of  the 
parade  like  a  new  father.  "But,  as  usually 
happens,  everything  fell  into  place  Just  about 
three  minutes  before  air  time." 

SHOW   LITX,   UNKBHEAaSED 

It  was  a  complicated  production  and  since 
It  was  live,  things  had  to  be  ready  when 
the  show  started. 

"This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  we  can't  re- 
hearse and  cant  miss  on,"  Schlaak  said.  We 
only  get  one  chance." 

Hosting  the  circus  parade  for  the  national 
audience  was  Kenoeha  native  Don  Ameche. 
the  film  star  who  became  a  famed  circus  buff 
while  announcing  NBC's  1980  to  1964  "In- 
ternational Showtime"  series. 

Ameche  and  his  co-host  Tbm  Parkinson, 
a  member  of  the  Circus  Wortd  Museum  board 
of  directors,  worked  from  Channel  lO's  stu- 
dios In  the  Milwaukee  Area  Tsohnlcal 
College. 

"We  had  a  booth  for  the  announcer  last 
year  right  on  the  parade  route,"  Ht'M^fif 
said.  "But  It  wasn't  satisfactory.  Wind  got 
into  the  microphones.  We're  getting  mudk 
better  audio  this  year." 

ChaxuMl  10  made  a  live  ttieoast  of  the 
parade  In  1970  for  its  local  audience  with 
station  personnel  doing  the  narration. 

Special  effects  this  year  made  Ameche  ap- 
pear to  be  watching  the  parade  from  a 
window.  ActuaUy  hte  window  was  more  than 
a  mile  away  from  hUn,  on  W.  Wtseoaatn  Ave., 
between  N.  Jaekaon  and  Jefferson  Sts. 
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There  were  five  camerma  InvolTed.  Two  wen 
posted  on  scaffolding  In  front  of  the  Fedenl 
BuUdlng.  One  was  ralaed  above  N.  JeffetMO 
St.  »nd  E.  Wlaoonaln  Ave.  on  s  "obarry 
picker"  cnme.  One  was  strapped  to  tlie  back 
of  a  cameraman  who  dodged  In  and  out  of 
the  line  of  march  for  spectacular  cloaeups 
and  the  flfth  was  mounted  on  a  motor  cart. 

In  a  huge  van  on  Jefferson  just  south  of 
Wisconsin  were  the  gadget*  that  made  all  oi 
the  camera  work  come  out. 

Seated  before  a  panM  of  about  a  dosen 
talevuion  soiMaa  were  a  dlreotor.  a  piQdnow 
and  an  engineer.  The  engineer  had  a  verita- 
ble table  of  pushbuttons  in  front  of  him. 

ncnovrCT   BAtatLKD 

The  setup  was  a  monument  to  eleotnmio 
technology. 

However,  when  a  link  became  looae, 
shank's  mare  was  employed. 

A  towheaded  youngster  dashed  breathleaaly 
op  to  "r'r'Tiak 

"John  Blaka  says  he  can't  hear  anything  " 
he  puffed.  " 

fl<*h1i»lr  translated  Immediately  and 
headed  for  a  Telephone  Co.  truck  in  the 
cluster  of  auxiliary  automotive  gear  that 
clogged  Jefferson  St. 

PROm   COBS   DKAD 

A  telephone  man  soon  popped  Into  the 
control  van. 

"What's  wrong?"  he  asked  as  he  picked  up 
the  dead  phone. 

The  producer.  Juggling  assignments  to  five 
nameraman  and  ouelng  the  narrators  at  the 
studios,  said,  "We  can't  hear  each  other." 

The  largest  screens  on  the  director's  panel 
contained  the  pictures  going  out  over  the 
air  one  in  color  and  the  other,  black  and 
white.  The  pictures  were  sharp. 

The  monitoring  screens  for  the  cameras 
seldonUy  were  of  such  uniformly  Bood 
quaUty.  • 

SICK  CAMZIA  A  PBOBUEM 

"Oamera  Five  is  sick,"  the  director 
murmured. 

"Three  and  Four  aren't  much  better  "  the 
engineer  snorted. 

"WeTe  working  on  them."  the  laconic 
producer  reported. 

"Three  looks  better.  It's  stlU  soft  but  we 
can  use  It,"  the  director  said. 

The  work  tn  the  van  was  quiet  and  every- 
one seemed  confident.  The  technicians  were 
Uke  puppeteers.  A  quiet  remark  would  move 
the  cherry  picker  up  or  down,  send  the  mo- 
bUe  cart  scooting  and,  even,  sm^}  the  Hol- 
lywood star  at  the  studio  Into  line. 

With  all  of  the  arrangements  made  the 
assignments  established  and  the  show  on 
the  road  (or  avenue),  there  wasn't  much 
left  for  Schlaak  to  do. 

He  paced  the  area  In  front  of  the  Federal 
Building,  scowling  and  nervous.  It's  quite 
likely  that  he  got  his  first  real  look  at  the 
parade  at  10  p.m.  when  Channel  10  repeated 
tha  00  minute  speotwmlar  for  the  MUwaukee 


AMERICA'S  AVIATION  INDUSTRY  AT 
THE  CROSSROADS 


HON.  GORDON  AUOH 

or  ont/W4no 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Aucnut  6.  1971 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
22,  in  Dallas,  a  distinguished  public  serv- 
ant gave  an  important  speech  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Airline  Pilots  Association. 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  William  M.  Mag- 
ruder,  a  man  whoie  energy,  competence, 
and  integrity  make  him  a  model  of  aU 
that  is  best  in  our  Federal  leadership. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  ask  tmanimotu  consent  that  his  im- 
portant analysis  of  the  problems  and 
prospects  of  the  aviation  industry  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ou),  as  follows: 

AicKKiCA's  Aviation  Jmvemt  *i  tub 

Cbosskoads 

(By  WUUam  U.  ICagruder) 

INTBODTrCTION 

Since  the  defeat  of  the  S8T  appropria- 
tions last  May.  I'm  often  asked,  "Where 
does  the  U.S.  go  from  here?"  In  fact,  that  Is 
Just  what  your  own  president,  Capt.  J.  J. 
O'DonnaU  asked  me  to  address  o^aeU  to  when 
I  accepted  your  kind  Invitation  to  speak  be- 
fore you  today. 

These  queries  remind  me  of  a  trip  several 
years  ago  that  took  me  to  Rome.  I  was 
enjoying  a  cab  ride  down  a  very  nostalgic 
little  road  caUed  the  Applan  Way  when  my 
driver  called  my  attention  to  a  small  church 
In  the  center  of  the  road.  He  announced 
that  this  was  the  Church  of  Quo  Vadls. 
Now  my  Roman  hUtory,  and  CathoUc  his- 
tory, Is  Just  not  that  good  so  I  asked  "so?" 
He  explained  that  It  was  on  this  spot  that 
St.  Paul  had  paused  whUe  fleeing  from 
Rome  almost  2000  years  ago.  It  seemed  that 
Paul  was  having  his  troubles  with  the  Sen- 
ate, the  news  media  and  the  public  in  ex- 
plaining Christianity  and  had  decided  to 
seek  more  receptive  audience.  According  to 
the  Roman  legend,  as  Paul  paiised  at  this 
spot  he  beard  a  voice  say  Quo  Vadls,  Paul? 
Now  roughly  translated,  according  to  my 
cab  driver,  this  meant,  "Whoa  boy,  where 
the  h-—  do  you  think  you're  going?"  Paul, 
after  hearing  this  voice  of  the  Lord  returned 
to  Rome  and  enjoyed  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess until,  as  further  told  by  the  legend,  he 
was  beheaded  by  the  Romans. 

I.  too,  heard  a  voice  after  the  Senate  vote 
last  May.  It  was  that  of  the  President,  slightly 
lower  in  rank  perhaps  than  the  one  that 
spoke  to  Paul,  but  no  leas  impressive  in 
making  me  stop  and  think  about  where  we 
go  from  here.  The  vote  In  Congress  was  not 
against  the  SST.  It  was  a  vote  about  how  we 
spend  our  federal  money  at  this  time.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress,  the  Administration,  In- 
dustry and  the  public  want  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  enjoy  the  economic  fruits 
that  have  always  derived  from  our  leadership 
m  civil  aviation.  I  would  then.  Uke  to  discuss 
with  you  what  I  believe  to  be  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  SST  project  and  what  lies 
ahead  for  U.S.  civil  aviation  as  a  chaUenge, 
not  as  a  defeat.  As  an  opportunity  and  not  as 
a  loss;  as  a  "chance  to  take  a  chance,"  the 
way  this  Nation  became  as  great  as  It  Is. 

THE    ISSI7B 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind.  Just  as 
there  was  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of  Congress 
for  nine  years,  that  programs  like  the  SST 
are  potentially  of  great  value  to  the  Nation. 
For  more  than  a  decade  It  has  been  widely 
recognized,  both  In  and  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Jobs  and  social  benefits  that 
result  from  a  healthy  tax  base,  the  cultural 
and  business  benefiU  that  come  to  this  na- 
tion from  efficient  and  low  cost,  long  range 
travel,  and  the  balance  of  trade  advantages 
that  allow  us  to  meet  our  International  com- 
mitments are  substantial. 

The  Issue  that  we  as  a  nation  must  face  on 
the  international  market  scene  Is  whether 
or  not  It  Is  m  the  Interest  of  every  U.S.  cltl- 
aen  to  protect,  by  some  means,  those  Indus- 
tries that  Involve  a  large  number  of  U.S. 
working  citizens  that  also  happen  to  be  the 
target  of  foreign  subsidized  Industrial  com- 
bines dedicated  to  eroding  our  capability  and 
leadership  to  the  advantage  of  their  own 
citizenry. 

Throughout  our  hiatory  ^f  have  remained 
a  fundamentally  free  trade  nation  and.  as  the 
free  world's  largest  market  place,  would  Uke 
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to  sUy  that  way.  Also,  throughout  our  his- 
tory,  we  have  seen  the  results  when  other 
nations,  whose  trade  poUcies  differ  from  our 
own  and  who  countenance  such  non-free 
trade  practices  as  cartels,  government  sub- 
sidy, tax  advantages  for  export  and  import 
and  export  strategies  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  United  States.  The  result  of  these 
practices,  combined  with  a  failure  of  the 
U.S.  to  respond,  can  be  the  disappearance  of 
those  industrials  from  our  Industrial  scene 
and  with  them  the  Jobs  for  our  working 
citizens  and  opportunities  for  our  yoim« 
people.  '  ^ 

For  example,  I  understand  that  today 
there  is  only  one  factory  left  in  the  U.S 
making  commercial  radios.  Our  leadership 
in  the  autonaotlve  Industry  disappeared  in 
1969  and  we  now  Import  almost  »1.5  billion 
more  yearly  than  we  export  In  that  industry 
with  serious  economic  consequences  for  the 
former  giante  of  Detroit,  their  employees, 
and  the  locals  that  support  this  vital  busi- 
ness. Maritime  shipping,  once  an  Industry 
employing  hiindreds  of  thousands  of  U.S. 
citizens,  has  disappeared  to  the  Far  East 
and  elsewhere.  The  motion  picture  Industry 
has  degenerated  Into  a  severe  state  of  de- 
pression but  has  re^peared  In  Europe  in 
good  health  and  with  employment  and  tax 
benefits  to  those  nations.  Our  electronics 
and  computw  industries,  a  direct  technical 
spinoff  from  aerospace,  are  likewise  moving 
towards  Asia  and  by  next  year  we  expect 
to  Import  more  electronics  equipment  than 
we  export  for  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  this  Industry. 

The  point  of  aU  this  is  tiementary  TiM 
reason  the  United  States  enjoys  the  highest 
standard  of  Uvlng  in  the  free  world  rests 
upon  our  having  the  most  advanced  tech- 
nical  base  so  that  we  can  support  our  high 
'»•»«■  '•tea  and  sUll  export  our  products  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  at  an  advantage  to 
this  Nation.  That  advantage  shows  up  In 
a  healthy  industrial  base  with  a  large  em- 
ployment and  healthy  tax  base  that  in  re- 
turn pays  for  aU  the  social  programs  that 
an  advanced  society  like  our  own  nation 
■o  badly  needs;  and  I  Include  here  low  cost 
bousing,  health  and  medical  care,  welfare 
reform,  law  enforcement,  poHutlon  control 
urban  transportation,  as  wen  as  national 
defense.  All  of  these  social  programs  absorb 
tax  dollars  but  do  not  create  national  reve- 
nue In  the  same  sense  as  do  our  basic  in- 
dustries. 

THZ  CRAU.KNGZ' 

Last  month  I  spent  several  weeks  In  Europe 
with  their  industry  and  government  aero- 
space leaders.  I  saw  the  Parts  Air  Show  and 
delved  at  great  length  into  the  Ffench  trans- 
portation plans  for  their  6th  Five  Tear  Plan. 
What  I  found  there  was  not  encouraging  for 
the  futiu-e  of  our  own  civil  aeroqiaoe  in- 
dustry—unless we  change  om-  own  priorities, 
or  better  yet,  re-order  our  re-orderlng  of 
priorttles,  and  quickness  of  response  What 
I  found  was: 

1.  By  1973-1974  our  U.S.  ClvU  Transport 
industry  will  be  challenged  as  never  befbre  in 
its  fifty  year  history. 

2.  Eight  European  nations  have  Joined 
their  economic  resources  to  build  a  product 
line  of  clvU  transport  aircraft  using  subsi- 
dized dollars.  These  alipianes  are: 

a)  The  Concorde  Supersonic  Trmiiq>ort 
with  trans-Atlantie  range  at  nearly  1400 
mph  carrying  120  passengers,  and  due  in 
service  in  1974.  With  the  U.S.  now  grounded 
in  this  field,  Concorde  I  will  capture  the 
Initial  supersonic  market.  Further,  the  Con- 
corde n  Is  well  along  in  preliminary  design 
and  wUI  probably  feature  a  longer  range, 
larger  capacity,  sllghty  faster  aluminum  de- 
sign. The  ftanco-Britiah  eonaortlum  wUl  now 
have  a  fuU  decade  to  develop  and  »mpm»» 
this  type  of  transport  before  any  serious  UjS. 
competition  could  appear.  The  Oennans 
could  very  likely  beootne  a  third  partner  tn 
Concorde  n. 
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b)  The  A-300B  Airbus,  a  260-SOO  passen- 
ger, 1500  statute  mile,  low  cost  medium 
range  airplane,  has  no  competition  yet  from 
the  U.S.  or  any  other  free  world  nation.  It 
uses  the  DC-10  englne-pod-nacelle  and  will 
be  In  service  in  1974-197S.  France,  Brttain, 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands  have  combined 
in  the  A-300  effort. 

c)  The  Dassault  Mercure,  a  160-passenger, 
700  statute  mile  short  range  replacement  for 
tue  DC-9  and  B-737  wUl  be  In  service  In 
1974.  Low  noise,  light  weight  technology 
all-weather  operations  and  very  low  seat  mile 
costs  could  make  this  an  attractive  trans- 
port. France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgl\ui, 
Spain,  Italy  and  Switzerland  are  Involved  in 
the  project. 

d)  The  Dassault  Falcon  20-T  marketed  by 
Pan  American  In  the  United  States,  carrtee  20 
passengers  1000  statute  miles  and  with  low 
initial  cost  could  t>e  a  very  attractive  local 
service  transport. 

When  all  of  these  transports  appear  on  the 
civil  aircraft  scene  in  1974-75,  with  prices 
based  upon  subsidized  development  costs, 
with  payment  provisions  and  Interest  based 
upon  national  objectives  to  penetrate  the  ex- 
port market,  our  own  civil  transport  manu- 
facturing industry  Is  going  to  be  very  hard 
pressed.  It  seems  more  than  ^parent  that 
the  40%  of  the  civil  market  represented  by 
Euroi>e  alone  will  certainly  be  to  a  large 
extent  penetrated  by  sales  of  these  aircraft. 
This  Is  a  market  today  dominated  by  our 
excellent  Boeing  and  McDonnell-Douglas 
Jets.  In  Asia,  the  Japanese  have  Indicated 
their  strong  desire  to  re-establish  their  own 
civil  transport  by  building  a  YX  design.  This 
effort  could  take  the  form  of  an  airbus  com- 
petition or  a  very  short  haul  Mercure  compe- 
tition. It  could  even  be  V/STOL.  Although 
not  likely.  It  could  be  an  SST.  If  the  United 
States  domination  of  the  clvU  aircraft  man- 
ufacturing Industry  is  diminished  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  subsidized  plans  of  for- 
eign nations  then  our  85%  leadership  could 
fall  to  as  little  as  35%  of  the  world  market. 
This  factor  alone  could  result  In  a  loss  of 
500.000  direct  Jobs  In  aerospace  manufac- 
turing and  1.5  million  direct  and  indirect 
Jobs  would  be  eliminated,  or  as  George 
Meany  says,  "exported  abroad." 

Japanese  officials  have  Indicated  some  de- 
sire to  have  an  international  partner  in- 
volved. Naturally  this  airplane  could  Im- 
pact upon  the  10%  Asian  sales  now  dom- 
inated by  the  Boeing  and  McDonnell -Douglas 
designs. 

Competing  with  those  1974-75  civil  trans- 
ports, the  United  States  now  offers: 

a)  "Hie  Boeing  747  subsonic  jumbo  long- 
range  Jet  carrying  350-400  passengers  over 
5000  statute  miles,  In  service  in  1969. 

b)  The  McDonnell -Douglas  subsonic  DC-10 
wide  body  trt-Jet  carrying  250-360  passengers 
from  3000  to  5000  statute  miles  in  three  ver- 
sions. In  service  In  1971. 

c)  The  Lockheed  L-1011  subsonic  wide 
body  trl-Jet  carrying  250-350  passengers  8000 
statute  miles  and  In  service  in  1972. 

Even  a  casual  review  of  the  U.S.  vs.  foreign 
models  shows  that  the  U.S.  manufacturers 
have  engaged  in  a  severe  competition  for  the 
long  range  market  leaving  for  the  moment 
the  SST  and  short  range  mtu-ket  to  the  for- 
eign manufacturers. 

Boeing  recently  announced  an  arrange- 
ment to  build  a  STOL  160-passenger  civil 
transport  with  Aeritalia.  A  feature  of  this 
arrangement  will  be  simultaneous  produc- 
tion lines;  one  in  Italy  and  one  in  Seattle. 

From  even  these  early  trends  it  is  not 
hard  to  deduce  that  the  U.S.  civil  aviation 
manufacturing  domination  of  the  market, 
whereby  we  have  built  approximately  85% 
of  the  free  world's  civil  transports.  Is  under 
sertous  attack.  To  lose  this  leadership  In 
such  a  high  technology  discipline,  will  mean 
its  loss  for  a  decade  or  more  fa:  it  is  not 
easUy  regained.  In  the  absence  of  incentive 
and  with  diminished  demand,  technical 
teams   disband,   the   facilities    rapidly   fall 
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behind  in  state-of-the-art  growth  and  only 
a  national  organized  effort  such  as  we  have 
seen  in  Europe  can  brtng  a  resurgence  to 
leadership,  at  great  cost  and  after  consider- 
able elapsed  time. 

THK   PROBtXMS 

The  loss  of  the  SST  program  in  the  Con- 
gress, to  me,  was  due  prlmartly  to  a  fail- 
ure in  communications.  This  breakdown 
shows  up  in  two  areas  most  visible  to  the 
pubUc.  the  news  nxedla,  nationwide  and  in 
Congress  Itself. 

With  respect  to  the  news  media  profession. 
I  believe  that  it  was  Winston  Churchill  who, 
after  World  War  II  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  "the  mantle  of  free  world  leader- 
ship has  passed  to  the  United  States,  the 
question  is,  will  she  have  the  stamina  to  see 
it  through?"  Tom  Vail,  publisher-editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  observed  last  May 
that:  "today  we  have  something  new  in 
Journalism.  We  have  an  advocacy  press.  They 
advocate  their  own  views  instead  of  giving 
all  the  facts." 

I  believe  that  the  same  can  be  said  of 
television.  In  the  case  of  the  SST.  I  believe 
that  all-time  records  were  set  for  misinform- 
ing the  public.  As  a  result  of  this  rampant 
misinformation,  members  of  Congress  and 
some  Senators  became  party  to,  and  even 
endorsed,  vartous  theortes  and  presumptions 
SST  opponents  put  forth  In  the  guise  of  fact. 
Among  these,  for  example,  were  the  allega- 
tions that: 

SST's  would  cause  cancer. 

SST's  would  start  new  ice  ages. 

SST's  would  melt  ice  caps. 

Sonic  booms  would  crush  buildings,  knock 
down  trees  and  scare  sheep. 

The  Concorde  will  never  fiy,  will  never  go 
supM«onlc,  will  never  be  bought,  and  finally 
if  bought  will  not  be  economical — all  in 
chronological  order  as  each  prtor  prediction 
proved  false. 

Balance  of  trade  benefits  are  a  myth. 

SST's  would  hurt  Jobs  in  California. 

SST's  were  50  to  100  times  noisier  than 
subsonic  Jets. 

We  could  save  (290  million  by  stopping 
the  SST. 

The  airlines  do  not  want  SST's. 

AU  of  these  opinions  received  nationwide 
coverage.  What  did  not  receive  nation- 
wide— or  even  local — coverage,  was  that  In 
most  cases  the  authors  of  these  ideas  were 
not,  and  did  not  claim  to  be,  experts  in  any 
of  the  areas  about  which  they  offered  SST 
opinions. 

This  same  inexpert  testimony  showed  up 
In  the  Senate  and  House  Committee  testi- 
mony when  coUege  professors  specializing  in 
economics  testified  about  teclinlcal  design 
aspects,  poUtical  eooztomlsts  testified  about 
environmental  aspects,  environmentalists 
testified  about  airline  operating  costs,  a  nu- 
clear physicist  testified  on  Just  about  any- 
thing and  everything,  and  an  ex-entertalner 
and  former  pUot  testified  about  ecology. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Committee  members,  they  re- 
fused to  beUeve  this  comedy  of  misinforma- 
tion. Perhaps  their  own  experience  In  this 
area  has  made  them  Inmiune.  Senator  James 
Buckley  (R-NT)  told  the  National  Press 
Club  this  month,  the  foUowlng  story  about 
his  own  experience  with  one  of  his  con- 
stituents after  his  brother's  appearance  on 
the  T.V.  Laugh-In  series. 

His  constituent  wrote: 

"Now  that  my  nausea  has  subsided  after 
accidentally  observing  your  appearance  on 
Laugh-In  last  evening  I.  as  one  at  jrour  con- 
stituents and  former  admirers,  am  con- 
strained to  comment. 

Tour  silly  grin  as  the  inane  and  vulgar 
questions  were  asked  and  your  equaUy  inane 
replies  were  lees  than  worthy  of  a  Senator  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

"The  fact  that  you  i4>peared  oa  that  pro- 
gram at  all  was  an  insult  to  the  decent  people 
whom  you  represent. 
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"The  disgusting  episode  in  wbiOx  you 
freely  participated  and  apparently  enjoyed — 
as  an  acoctnpllce  in  lending  your  position  to 
a  disgraceful  program — Is  an  affront  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Senate,  to  your  famUy,  to  your 
church  and  to  your  consiitueney.  I  trust  that 
your  acting  the  clown  Insured  the  support  of 
the  addicts  of  the  program  who  undoubtedly 
enjoy  its  indecencies.  I  trust,  too.  that  they 
are  in  the  minority.  I  am." 

EUs  reply  was: 

"I  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  my 
Brother  the  Columnist — WiUiam  F.  Buckley, 
Jr. 

"It  was  he,  not  I,  who  appeared  on  'Laugh- 
In.' 

"I  can't  help  but  be  curious  as  Xo  Why  you 
consented  to  watch  a  program  of  which  you 
BO  strongly  disapprove." 

He  sent  a  copy  to  brothw  WiUiam  F.  Buck- 
ley, Jr.,  who  decided  to  also  write  to  the 
constituent  as  fc^ows: 

"It  is  typical  of  my  brother  to  attempt  to 
deceive  his  constituents.  It  was.  of  course,  he. 
not  I,  who  appeared  on  laugh-In,'  Jiist  as 
you  suspected.  On  the  other  hand,  you  need 
not  worry  about  it.  His  greatest  deception  Is 
as  yet  tmdlscovered.  It  was  /  not  he,  who  was 
elected  to  the  Senate.  So  you  see,  you  have 
nothing  to  worry  about.  You  are  represented 
In  the  Senate  by  a  responsible,  truthful 
man." 

In  ten  years  of  SST  hearings,  these  House 
and  Senate  committees,  regularly  voted  in 
favcM*  of  the  qualified  expert  opinions  of  the 
proponents  by  a  two  and  three  to  one  major- 
ity. These  qualified  experts  Included  aU  the 
major  airline  presidents,  your  own  ALPA 
president,  the  free  world's  top  acoustic  and 
environmental  experts,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  responsible  peo- 
ple from  the  major  U.S.  banking  institutions. 

Why  then  did  the  SST  get  defeated?  One 
wag  said  "If  God  had  Intended  man  to  fly. 
He  never  would  have  Invented  Senator  Piox- 
mlre."  Referring  again  to  Winston  Church- 
ill's remarks  about  UjB.  stamina,  let  me  read 
three  typical  examples  of  Journalism  from  a 
major  Washington,  D.C.  newspaper. 

First  date  line — Monday  June  10,  1963: 

"Even  though  his  hand  was  forced  by  over, 
seas  pressures.  President  Kennedy's  an- 
nouncement putting  us  in  the  SST  race  came 
as  welcome  and  exciting  news.  This  country 
has  no  chance  but  to  buUd  faster  and  better 
planes  than  are  being  planned  anywhere  else 
despite  initial  cost.  To  do  less  would  sur- 
render supremacy  of  the  airways — if  we 
should  have  in  the  future  to  buy  airliners 
from  Europe  Instead  of  selling  them  to 
Europe  our  balance  of  payments  problem 
would,  of  course  be  further  strained." 

Second  date  line — Mmj  18,  1970  (flom  the 
same  paper) : 

"The  bUUon  dollar  SST  program,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  conceived  not  because  of  a 
pressing  need  for  jet  passengers  to  roar  along 
at  Mach  2,  but  because  of  a  belief  that 
America  wUl  lose  face — and  part  of  aircraft 
market — if  we  stay  too  long  out  of  the  super- 
sonic race.  The  Russians  and  the  British- 
French  combine  have  us  beaten,  of  course. 
But  Just  the  knowledge  that  Uncle  Sam  Is  in 
the  race,  we  are  told,  wlU  preserve  a  part  of 
our  prestige.  And  the  fact  that  when  we  do 
arrive  we  wiU  be  the  fastest,  the  roomiest 
and  noisiest  of  all  wlU  presumably  restore 
our  image  and  our  international  balance  of 
payments.  Lots  of  luck. 

"It  might  have  been  pleasant,  just  for 
once,  to  let  someone  else  make  the  costly 
mistakes  so  that  the  United  SUtes  ml^t 
profit  by  them  Inwtoad  of  paying  for  them. 
But  that,  it  seeou  is  too  much  to  hope  for. 
AU  that's  left  now  is  to  watch  the  cost  over- 
runs like  a  one-way  tide,  and  to  hope  for  the 
best." 

Third  date  line— AprU  1971  (same  p^>er. 
but  after  SST  tennination) : 

"Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  and  his  SST 
salesman,  WUUam  Magruder,  have  confirmed 
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that  at  l«Mt  UiTM  c^cra  hMm  been  noutfA 
from  tomga  parUas  inUrwUd  In  picking  up 
the  plaoM  for  aomathlng  like  ten  oantt  on  tba 
doUar— Tbara  u  no  nead  for  the  govammant 
to  ponder  ttia  quaatkm.  The  anawer  ahould  tw 
prompt  and  nagaUve.  The  88T  technology 
developed  over  seven  years  at  a  ooat  of  nearly 
$1  blUion  Is  a  national  asset — ^It  baa  poa- 
alble  nollltary  i^itpUcatlon— It  U  oonoctvable, 
too,  that  the  Concorde  wUl  demaostrate  that 
the  plane  can  be  made  eoonomloally  and 
envlronman  tally  aound.  The  88T  shop  Aould 
be  closed.  Tbe  merchandise  shoxild  be  stored. 
There  should  be  no  Kolng-out-of-btisineM 
sale." 

Any  staMcrlber  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  will  reeognlze  this  journalistic  Jingoism 
repeated  by  the  media  and  other  nemps^wrs. 
e^MclaUy  the  New  York  Times.  This  same 
JoumaUatlc  on  agaln-off  again  advocacy  was 
repeated  In  many  opposing  news  media.  It 
does  not  by  itself  mean  such  papers  are  "bad 
guys."  It  only  points  up  the  fact  that  the 
courage  ot  a  new^Miper's  convictions  may  lie 
with  the  convictions  of  the  publisher,  «.n/i 
that  publications— lUe  other  institutions- 
are  prone  from  time  to  time  to  champion 
causes,  policies  and  points  of  view  that  serve 
a  particular  poUtlcal  purpose.  Some  peo- 
ple, like  Will  Rogers,  profess  that  "aU  they 
know  is  what  they  read  in  the  newspapers." 
This  seems  Incredibly  naive  today.  Yet  it  also 
seems  to  be  all  too  true  th*t  many  people 
do  accept  as  gospel  whatever  they  read  in  tixt 
newqwpera— or  see  on  television.  So,  what 
have  we  learned? 

Irst,  we  have  failed  to  learn  to  contend 
with  the  advocacy  news  media.  All  the  news 
media  are  not  that  way,  and  those  that  are 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  they  please  as 
long  as  good  taste  and  the  rules  of  Ubel  are 
not  violated.  But  let's  tmderstand  and  not 
entertain  any  delusions  about  the  prew.  The 
news  media  are  owned  by  people  who  are 
in  the  business  of  making  a  profit.  We  must 
learn  to  cope  with  this.  We  can  never  again 
assume  that  what  U,  by  expert  opinion,  good 
for  an  industry  or  even  the  nation,  will 
automatically  be  espoused  by  the  news 
media.  We  must  learn,  as  the  SST  opponente 
did  so  effectively,  to  work  with  the  media 
to  communicate  with  the  pubUc  and  with 
the  Congress. 

This  will  require  eooateat  attention  and 
organlaatlon  to  aasure  that  the  proper  aen>- 
apaoe  argumente  are  at  lean  heard.  (And 
dont  ask  me  how  you  get  something  printed, 
or  even  noted,  if  it  confllots  with  a  new^M- 
per's  poUoy.)  Here  are  some  examples  of  what 
I  mean: 

a)  When  one  setenttot  oootanded  that 
BSrra  oould  oauee  skin  cancer,  tt  made  frtmt 
page  material.  It  was  never  noted  that  Mifr 
selentlat  waa  not  versed  in  medldne  bttt  was 
a  meteortaogtot.  Nor,  was  it  printed  that  the 
U.S.  Surgaoa  Oeneral  and  numerous  other 
medical  and  atmospheric  physics  ezperte  de- 
nied the  charge. 

b)  When  Senator  Percy  said  airline  ezecu- 
ttvee  that  he  knew,  but  never  named,  did 
noi  want  the  SST,  It  was  front  page  material. 
Bowevw,  when  every  V3.  major  airline  jweal- 
dent  met  last  December  at  the  Wings  Club 
In  New  York,  at  an  emergency  prees  oonfer- 
•nce  to  urge  the  BBT  approvvO.  not  one  East 
Coast  paper  or  TV.  ouUet  mentioned  it  even 
though  all  East  Coast  major  media  were 
preeent. 

c)  When  the  AOCI  adc^ted  a  poalUon  in 
October  of  1970  against  the  SST  due  to  air- 
port sideline  noise,  it  was  printed  on  the 
front  page  of  both  major  Washington  papers 
and  in  the  New  York  Times.  When  the  AOCI 
revised  Ite  position  In  December  after  hear- 
ing exptrta  testify  that  the  SST  would  be 
leas  noisy  than  current  Jets,  no  papers  car- 
ried that  story  even  th<nigh  the  AOCI  held 
a  national  preaa  conference  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

d)  When  the  Democratic  Party  economic 
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advlson^  j.  K.  Oalbralth.  Arthur  Okun. 
Walter  HaUer  and  Paul  "^mneleoin  said  the 
SST  mads  no  eoonnmic  sense,  after  each  In- 
troduoed  his  tssUmonj  with  ths  statsmsnt 
they  had  not  studied  the  SST  ncr  were  they 
«zp«rt8  on  aviation  or  gem.  it  made  news 
for  days.  When  80  deans  and  top  unlvemty 
eoonomics  profesaota  Issued  a  i«ft  telaase 
to  support  the  SST,  not  one  newspaper  or 
news  media  carried  the  story.  No  XJA  paper 
printed  the  Incredible  antics  of  lit.  OaJ. 
braVth  as  he  spent  two  weeks  In  wnginnii  on 
nationwide  T.V.  declaring  that  the  Ooooorde 
did  not  "Have  tha  chance  at  an  letele  In  HeU 
of  being  allowed  to  land  in  the  V3Ji  " 

c)  When  seven  cabinet  officers,  and  suh- 
offloers  reviewed  the  SST  In  1909,  this  re- 
port was  hailed  as  an  indictment  against  the 
SST  even  though  not  one  recommended 
canceUation  of  the  project.  When  in  1970 
eleven  cabinet  and  agency  heads  supported 
the  program  from  their  specific  departmentel 
responsiblliUes,  opponente  haUed  the  resulte 
as  merely  "bosslsm"  and  it  was  so  printed 

These  examples,  but  a  few  of  many,  docu- 
ment our  poor  record  in  dealing  effectively 
and  reeponslbly  with  an  advocacy  news  media. 
In  regard  to  the  Congress.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  we  must  never  again  assimie  that 
the  traditional  committee  hearings  system 
wiU  lead  to  a  fair,  impartial  and  dispassionate 
decision  on  merit  alone.  The  SST  always  en- 
Joyed  aatoloratol  favorable  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee  endorsement  The 
purpose  of  hearings  is  to  allow   a  careful 
deteiled  testimony,  with  cross-examination; 
and  above  all,  an  examination  of  witnesses' 
expertise.  The  hearings  provide  a  forum  for 
full  disclosure  of  all  facts,  discussion  of  aU 
facts,  discussions  of  issues,  and  the  crcas- 
examlnation    of    wltnessee — a    dialogue    by 
those  equipped  to  know  the  subject  beet.  The 
SST  never  had  trouble  with  this  trying  but 
effective   system   of   challenge   and    debate 
However,   the   force   of   the   advocacy   news 
media  and  the  awesome  resources  of  the  en- 
vironmental lobby  successfully  thwarted  the 
extensive    invesUgations   and    endorsemente 
of    the    Congresslotua   committees    in    both 
Houses. 

We  must  learn  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
elected  poUtlclan  to  vote  for  worthwhne  proj- 
ects. He  should  not  have  to  "swim  up- 
stream" in  political  Jeopardy  of  his  public 
service  career.  In  March  1971  with  the  full 
fury  of  the  environmental  lobby  and  the  ad- 
vocacy journalism  and  news  media  focused 
on  the  program,  the  SST  faUed  in  the  House. 
Six  weeks  later,  with  no  publicity  and  with- 
out any  lobby  of  any  kind,  the  House  reversed 
itself.  Naturally,  the  advocacy  news  medU 
reported  It  as  a  "sneak"  tactic.  No  more 
clear  cut  example  need  be  sought  to  clear 
ly  show  the  need  for  the  industry  to  revise 
ite  methods  of  communication. 

The  ultimate  In  political  opportunism  was 
performed  in  June,  1971  by  Senator  Prox- 
mire.  The  good  Senator  led  aU  SST  opposi- 
tion for  almost  10  years  during  which  time 
he  professed  to  believe  that: 

1.  There  was  no  technology  advantege  In 
the  SST  project,  in  spite  of  testimony  from 
authentic  experte  in  the  aerosjwce  com- 
munity to  the  contrary; 

2.  That  there  was  no  need  to  have  a  U.S. 
SST  at  this  Ume,  for  the  Concorde  would 
never  be  bought  by  the  airlines  and  would 
be  abandoned  by  the  French  and  British  in 
spite  of  airline  and  Prench-Brltlah  stete- 
mente  to  the  contrary,  at  Presidential  level; 

3.  That  top  economlste  had  advised  him 
that  there  would  be  no  balance  of  paymente 
advantage:  In  fact  it  could  hurt  the  balance 
of  paymente  if  we  built  an  SST.  This  in  spite 
of  the  endorsement  by  three  administrations 
and  recent  testimony  by  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Secretary 
of  Transportetlon,  CAB  Chalnnan,  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Ooxmcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  and  the  endonement  of  80 
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University  Economics  Professors  and  Deans 
of  University  Economic  Departmente;  all  ot 
which  testified  to  the  beneficial  effecte  at 
SST  production  upon  U.8.  economics  and  our 
balance  of  trade; 

4.  That  the  large  investmente  already  made 
in  to  the  SST  were  not  a  valid  reason  to  con- 
tinue to  pour  "good  money  after  bad"  In  qplte 
of  a  Oommeroe  Report  stiidy  that  showsd 
in  AprU  1971  that  termination  woiUd  cost 
t*M  tai^jayers  almost  $200  mUllon  more  than 
the  cost  to  comiHete  the  i>roject. 

Yet  on  Friday.  18  June,  during  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  hearing  concerned  with 
the  Emergency  Loan  Act,  Senator  Proxmlre 
belatedly  came  to  the  defense  of  the  SST 
pointing  out  that  there  were  several  differ- 
ences between  the  SST  and  the  Lockheed 
loan  of  sufficient  importance  that  Senators 
who  voted  for  the  SST  should  not  necessar- 
ily feel  that  they  should  vote  for  the  Lock- 
heed loan.  Senator  Proxmlre  actually  said 

now  hear  this — that: 

1.  The  SST  represented  a  quantum  Jump 
in  speed  and  technology  which  the  Lock- 
heed L-1011  did  not  represent; 

a.  The  UjB.  SST  was  the  only  entry  into 
the  supersonic  competition  whereas  the 
Ixwkheed  L-lOll  was  not  oxxr  only  national 
"airbus"  representetlve; 

3.  The  SST  offered  a  clear  balance  of  pay- 
ments advantage  (he  qualified  thU  by  say- 
ing according  to  proponents — he  did  not 
necessarily  agree) ; 

4.  The  SST  already  had  large  investmente 
In  research  and  development. 

Following  theee  remarks.  Senator  Spark- 
man  turned  to  Senator  Proxmlre  and  said 
"This  is  the  first  time  that  I've  heard  you 
say  anything  for  the  SST";  to  which  Senator 
Proxmlre  replied  that  he  had  to  wait  until 
it  was  dead  before  he  covUd  do  that!  Roscoe 
Drummond  reported  this  interesting  exchange 
In  hU  nationally  syndicated  column. 

This  type  of  "end  Justifies  the  means"  pure 
poUtics  needs  to  be  exposed  to  the  public 
and  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole.  The  Senate- 
House  Committee  hearing  technique  is  not 
working.  It  is  up  to  the  concerned  individual. 
Industry,  labor  and  business  to  pick  up  the 
slack. 

A  third  problem  element  in  the  program 
was  the  "missing  link"  of  a  National  Re- 
search and  Development  Plan,  a  National 
Aerospace  Plan  or  a  National  Transportetlon 
Plan.  Without  such  a  Congresslonally  ap- 
proved overall  index  to  our  national  com- 
mitments, each  area  of  support  became  open 
to  question  by  every  form  of  self -proclaimed 
expert  for  whatever  motivation  appealed  at 
the  time.  The  SST  in  Isolation,  and  not  as 
one  part  of  an  overall  plan,  thus  became 
a  ripe  target  for  the  national  Issues  of  the 
moment;  In  other  words.  It  stuck  out  like 
a  sore  thumb — it  afforded  a  target  of  con- 
venience and  opportunity  for  the  forces  of 
protest. 

POTKMTIAI.  SOLXmOIf 

Is  the  UB.  SST  dead?  Not  necessarily.  Even 
some  of  the  opponente  proclaimed  they  did 
not  wish  it  so.  We  can  then  dedicate  our- 
selves to  a  plan  for  a  better  advanced  high 
speed  civil  transport  at  an  achievable  time. 
I  would  expect  we  would  have  to  consider  the 
following  in  order  to  realiae  this  nationally 
worthy  goal : 

1.  The  SST  demise  la  but  a  portion  of  the 
larger  overall  neglect  of  our  transportetlon 
aerospace  and  national  research  and  develop- 
ment plaiming. 

_a.  In  service  date  not  before  1983-198S. 

~  3.  To  be  attractive  in  the  airline  market,  it 
would  have  to  be  substentlally  better  than  a 
Concorde  n  in  range,  payload  and  operating 
economics.  ThU  wUl  reqiUre  research  and  de- 
velopment by  NASA  and  the  industry  and 
some  significant  advances  in  the  stete  of  the 
art  in  propulsion  systems,  aerodynamics  and 
material  development. 
4.  Unless  the  Congress  shows  some  change 
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in  attitude,  it  will  require  a  financing  ar- 
rangement other  than  appropriations  or  even 
a  government  loan.  Candidate  solutions 
include: 

An  International  partner; 

Coat  sharing  by  aU  parties  that  benefit  such 
as  oil  industries,  titanium  industry,  air- 
lines and  manufacturers; 

Industry  joint  participation  with  possible 
anti-trust  relief;  and 

Possible  tax  Uicentives. 

6.  A  far  more  desirable  solution  would  bs 
a  national  recognition  of  the  nee<<  to  "re- 
vise our  priorities  to  assure  the  health  of 
those  few  high  technology  ladustrlss  whsr* 
we  still  excel." 

Tliese  are  enormous  obstaoles  to  envision: 
however,  aa  tbe  inqwot  of  international  com- 
petition bsoomss  evident  between  now  and 
1974,  I  feel  confident  that  even  the  oppo- 
nente of  1970  and  1971  wlU  come  to  realise 
that  ths  people  of  the  United  Stetes  recog- 
nise and  want  the  eoonomlc,  employment, 
tax,  cultural,  buaineas  and  communication 
beneflte  of  a  healthy  dvll  air  tranqxnt  In- 
dustry. Once  that  rsallzatlon  comes,  we 
should  be  ready. 

I  waa  Interested  to  note  that  Vlos  Presi- 
dent Agnew's  eleven  nation  trip  In  June  and 
July  caused  him  to  remark  that  the  leaders 
of  other  nations  viewed  this  decision  of  the 
92nd  Congress  to  stop  SST  funding  as  "a 
retreat  from  responsibility,"  spurred  by  "un- 
proven  accusations  about  potential  environ- 
mental changes."  On  18  Jiily  Secretary  Con- 
nally  told  the  National  AUlanee  of  Newsmen 
"The  Cotmtry  must  In  the  future  give  eoo- 
nomlc consideratlona*'  paramount  "priority 
In  world  affairs,  ahead  of  both  mllltwy  and 
foreign  policy  needs." 

In  the  meantime  we  Shotild  all,  just  like 
St.  Paul,  "return  to  Rome."  But  how  do  we 
do  It?  Every  time  we  see  an  article  such  as 
Mr.  Rosooe  Dnunmond's  editorial  on  Senator 
Proxmlre's  opportunism,  every  time  we  see  a 
result  such  as  Vice  President  Agnew's  com- 
ments that  a  major  subject  in  International 
capitals  is  the  siuprlsing  canceUation  of  the 
U.S.  SST — write  yovu-  Congressman,  write 
your  Senators  and  write  your  local  editors 
about  what  is  happening  to  this  great  nation 
and  our  great  industry.  We  are  exporting,  as 
George  Meany,  President  of  AFL/CIO  says, 
"labor  and  capitel  out  of  this  country  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  people's  welfare." 

President  Nixon  on  6  July  at  his  Kansas 
City  Midwestern  News  Conference  pointed 
out  that  26  years  ago  the  United  Stetes  was  so 
far  ahead  that  there  was  not  even  a  second 
place  In  world  eoonomlc  affairs.  We  manu- 
factured about  one-half  of  all  the  world's 
machine  goods.  Now,  if  England  Joins  the 
EEC,  it  will  represent  about  300  million 
skilled  and  able  people  in  competition  for 
world  markete. 

The  Japaneee,  with  half  our  population,  are 
producing  more  technicians  than  we  are 
and  will  pass  our  steti  production  in  two 
years.  While  our  anti-trust  laws  would  JaU 
any  executives  of  competing  Industrial  firms 
for  oolluslnin,  Japan  Industrialiste  and  gov- 
ernment agenelee  go  about  th^r  business  of 
attacking  maikste  as  a  complete  team  affair. 

The  sun  has  set  tyxin  the  day  when  we  oan 
afford  to  dismantle  our  great  Industries  for 
such  frivolous  reasons  as  "fear".  It  was  the 
advocacy  preachers  of  fear  and  doom  that  de- 
stroyed the  SST  program.  If  we  do  not  cor- 
rect this  oourss  at  evante,  we  can  kiss  good- 
bye ths  dreams  of  SO-hour  work  week,  social 
reform.  mSdIoal  oars,  pollution  oontrol  and 
low  cost  housing.  Unless,  as  Jenkins  Lloyd 
Jonee  says,  "we  vmnt  to  build  an  eoonomlc 
Chinese  Wall  srotmd  the  United  States,  and 
get  rich  taking  In  each  other's  latmdry." 

I  do  not  bsUeve  that  if  we  fight  against 
the  neo-lsolatlonlsm  that  we  shall  bs  msr- 
tyred  like  St.  Paul,  necessarily,  but,  we  shall 
all  feel  the  wrath  ot  the  so-called  new 
left,  the  advocacy  news  media  and  the  neo- 
iaolatlonist'B  lobby.  In  the  long  run,  for  our- 
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selves  and  for  our  children,  it  will  be  well 
worth  the  prloel  Remember  what  Maeterlinck 
said: 

"At  every  crossway  on  the  road  that  leads 
to  the  future,  each  progressive  q>irit  ts  op- 
posed by  a  thousand  men  appointed  to  guard 
the  pass." 

ALPA  represente  an  organized  "progressive 
^>lrit";  what  you  have  done  you  have  done 
exceedingly  well.  What  we  must  now  do  will 
tax  even  the  best  of  you.  Nothing  would 
please  me  more  than  to  serve  with  you 
again  when  the  U.S.  SST  reappears,  as  it 
surely  wiU,  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 


TRUE  AID  TO  QREECE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  KBW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
close  and  distinguished  friend.  Donald 
M.  Fkasxr,  who  is  also  a  colleagxie  on  the 
Foreign  Alfairs  Committee,  has  led  the 
fight  for  many  years  to  restore  sanity 
and  decency  to  our  policies  toward 
Greece.  While  victory  has  many  fathers, 
Don  Phaser's  was  a  noble  role  in  this 
we^'s  events  which  culminated  with  the 
House  passage  of  a  forel^i  aid  bill  deny- 
ing aid  to  the  Qredc  dictatorship. 

He  worked  toward  this  goal  before 
others  saw,  with  his  clear  vision,  where 
our  inept  policies  were  leading.  He  gath- 
ered  support,  he  spoke  against  resigna- 
tion and  cynicism,  and  he  oounselnl  most 
wis^.  He  deserves  great  cr^t  bottx 
perscmally  and  as  a  leader  of  those 
forces  from  both  parties  and  from  many 
viewpoints  who  recognized  this  year  that 
our  mlUtary  assistance  to  Greece  isolated 
us  increasingly  from  both  our  European 
allies  and  from  our  true  friends  In 
Greece. 

Prom  this  victory,  we  can  confidently 
face  a  better  future  both  for  our  coun- 
try's relations  with  Europe  and  for  the 
Gre^s  themselves  who  are  now  armed 
with  the  belated  recognition  that  Amer- 
ica has  not  abandoned  them  to  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship  which  seized  power  over 
4  years  ago.  This  is  true  aid  to  Greece. 

Don  Frasxr  said  all  of  these  things 
more  eloquently  and  concisely  in  a  letter 
published  in  this  week's  New  York  Times 
whi<A  follows: 

Am  TO  Obkxck 
To  THE  Eorroa: 

Robert  Crisp  asserte  (letter  July  27)  that 
he  "can  stete  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
certainly  not  in  Greece,  that  at  least  80  per 
cent  <tf  the  population  .  .  .  approves  of  the 
present  regime."  He  Is  Indeed  not  likely  to 
be  contradicted  In  ths  Oreek  press;  any  edi- 
tor who  dared  to  print  such  a  rebuttal  would 
be  running  the  risk  of  several  years  in  pris- 
on— though  even  the  junte's  own  leaders 
have,  In  their  less-giuu-ded  momente,  admit- 
ted their  lack  of  popular  support.  Ihat  Is 
why  they  talk  about  the  necessity  of  "re- 
making the  Oreek  people"  before  holding 
elections. 

It  is  hardly  worth  rebutting  his  compart- 
aosi  between  aid  to  Greece  and  the  President's 
planned  visit  to  Peking.  Neither  Mr.  Nixon 
not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  anyone  else  has 
suggested  that  we  ahould  mount  a  massive 
program  of  mlUtary  aid  to  Mao.  That,  and  not 
the  Presldsnt's  visit,  would  constitute  a  true 
parallel  to  our  prsssnt  relation  to  ths 
colonels. 
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On  one  point,  however,  Mr.  Crisp  is  cer- 
tainly correct:  American  military  aid  to 
Greece  is  given  in  the  Interest  ot  NATO  and 
the  United  States.  It  Is  precisely  because  aid 
to  the  Oreek  dlctetorshlp  does  not  serve  that 
Interest  but  undermines  it  that  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  voted  to  end  it. 

The  purpose  of  NATO  Is  the  defense  of  the 
democratic  institutions  of  ite  members.  That 
purpose  is  not  served  by  aid  to  the  destroyers 
of  those  institutions.  Nor  is  ths  Interest  at 
the  United  Stetes  served  by  a  support  that  is 
inconsistent  with  the  basic  principles  on 
which  our  foreign  policy  ahould  be  baaed, 
and  tends  to  alienate  not  only  the  people  of 
Greece  but  thoss  of  the  democratic  oountriss 
of  Europe. 

DoirsLD  IL  roMon,  Jfembsr  of  Oongreu. 
(Nora — ^The  writer  Is  vice  chairman.  VM. 
Committee  for  Democracy  in  Greece.) 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHARLES  H. 
SILVER  AT  AlfRED  E.  SMITH 
MEMORIAL  FOUNDATION  DINNER 


HON.  JAMES  L.  BUCKLEY 

or  NZW   TOKK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UIOl^ED  STATES 

Friday.  August  8.  1971 

Mr.  BUCBXEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  remarks  which  were  made  at  the 
annual  Alfred  E.  Ebnlth  Memorial  ^un- 
datlon  dinner  in  New  York  City  last  fall 
by  a  very  wise  and  good  man,  the  Honor- 
able Charles  H.  Silver.  Por  years  Mr. 
Silver  has  dedicated  his  exceptional  tal- 
ents and  his  energies  to  public  and  pri- 
vate works  of  service  to  his  fellow  man. 
He  reminds  us  that  however  insurmount- 
able the  problems  we  face  may  appear 
they  can  be  overcome  by  men  and  women 
who  truly  care. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
tus  follows: 


ST  HOM.  Chaslxs  H.  Silv^ 

His  Eminence  again  granto  me  the  obsr- 
Ished  prtvUege  of  welcoming  you  in  reverent 
tribute  to  the  high  principles  of  this  Foun- 
dation, whose  oauss  is  the  causs  of  human- 
ity. 

Our  beloved  host  fulfills  his  dedicated 
mission  to  mankind  as  faithfully  as  he 
serves  his  Creator,  a  prince  among  the  guar- 
dians of  peace,  Terence  Cardinal  Cooke. 

While  conversing  with  His  Eminence,  we 
recalled  that  when  our  "happy  warrior"  was 
just  a  boy,  gas  lamps  glowed  feebly  against 
ths  darkness  in  our  elUes.  Indeed,  a  few 
genaratlona  sariler,  ths  only  light  was  the 
swinging  lantern. of  the  town-crier. 

The  streste  were  safe.  The  nation  was 
yotmg.  The  futiure  was  rich  in  hope  and 
promise. 

The  streete  are  far  more  brlghUy  lighted 
now— yet  they  are  very  dark. 

And  if  the  biblical  query  were  echoed 
again.  *^atchmen.  what  of  the  night?"— 
we  oould  not  truly  re^MUd: 

"It  is  ten  o'clock  on  a  fair  October  evening 
and  aU  U  weU." 

No — for  it  is  later  than  we  think — and  all 
is  XK>t  weU — not  in  our  streets  not  in  our 
cities.  All  is  not  well  with  the  world. 

We  Uve  in  an  age  of  guided  missiles — 
and  misguided  men. 

A  kind  ot  vacuum  with  the  smog  of  vio- 
lenoe  at  the  very  core  is  destroying  our 
belief  in  America  as  the  haven  of  peace 
and  plenty.  Yes.  there  is  prosperity,  luxury 
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to  th«  point  of  indolence,  aensnallty  to  the 
brink  of  degradation. 

There  la  too  much  of  everything — yet  too 
little  for  too  many. 

When  young  people  lUten  to  the  news  or 

read    headlines    that    reveal    overwhelming 

greed  and  corruption  In  the  most  respected 

high   office,   m   InatltutlonB   and   Indtutrlefl 

which  have  long  seemed  above  reproach,  they 

mtiBt  feel  ImpeUed  to  echo  the  popular  antl- 

lltter  slogan : 

"It's  enough  to  make  you  slek.** 

And  I  am  tempted  to  add : 

"Isnt  It  enough  to  make  us  take  a  stand 

and  put  a  stop  to  It?" 

In  our  uneasy  age,  beset  by  question  and 
conflict,  our  greatest  danger  is  complacency. 
This  Is  no  time  for  letting  things  go  on  as 
they  are.  We  need  movers  and  dreamers,  doers 
and  changers. 

And,  as  I  look  about  this  room— and  regard 
the  men  and  women  on  our  dais — I  am  con- 
fldent  that  we  have  the  leadership  we  need. 
By  your  very  presence  here  tonight,  you 
give  more  than  lip  service  to  the  Ideals  of 
compassion  and  Justice. 

You  are  the  watchers  in  the  night  who 
light  the  way  by  inspiration  and  example,  by 
courage  and  commitment. 

While  diplomats  seek  to  untangle  the  po- 
litical relations  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Southeast  Asia,  you  and  I  must  survey  the 
urgent  area  of  human  relations — and  human 
wants  In  the  streets.  In  the  homes.  In  the 
city  that  Al  Smith  loved  so  dearly. 

While  men  of  science  bridge  the  narrowing 
gap  of  space  and  time,  you  and  I  must  ex- 
plore the  vast,  uncharted  regions  of  men's 
souls. 

We  must  hold,  as  our  Holy  Orall,  the  vision 
and  understanding  to  appreciate  one  another 
and  the  mingled  traditions  which  Join  to 
make  America  ...  the  wisdom  to  awaken  peo- 
ple, m  these  times  of  peril,  from  Indifference 
to  poverty,  prejudice  and  the  pitiful  distress 
of  so  many  of  our  neighbors. 

The  good  life  we  seek.  equaUty  of  oppor- 
tunity, the  blessings  of  Uberty.  an  end  to 
hunger,  ignorance  and  fear  .  .  .  these  miist 
not  wait  forevex^— and  they  will  not  be  won 
by  war  in  our  streets. 

The  need  for  a  new  spirit  of  high  resolve, 
yes,  for  a  religious  fervor  In  ova  national  fi- 
ber, was  never  greater  than  now.  I  feel  it  In 
this  room — and  I  fervently  pray  that  the 
world  will  catch  the  fever  of  your  consdanoe. 

It  lent  Just  time  that  aomel>odp  cared  .  . 
It's  time  that  everybody  cared. 

lAter,  the  message  of  our  guest  of  honor 
wUl  reveal  another  precious  virtue  of  our  way 
of  life — a  sense  of  htunor — exempllfled  In  the 
wit,  the  philosophy  and  btunanlty  of  Bob 
Hope. 

We  must  know  oiu-  responsibUlty  as  Indi- 
viduals. We  must  respect  basic  human  de- 
cency. We  must  be  responsible,  human  and 
decent. 

Somehow,  through  all  of  history's  long.  In- 
credible nightmare  of  cruelty.  Immorality 
and  inhumanity — some  men  have  always 
managed  to  redeem  the  rest— to  show  the 
w*y — to  turn  the  face  of  iwnifind  up  from 
the  gutter  to  the  stars. 

The  struggle  Is  more  fierce,  today — but  we 
will  survive.  Our  nation  will  triumph  over  all 
present  uncertainty  and  despair.  We  will  see 
to  It.  . 

We  wUl  see  to  It,  with  orir  hands  and  our 
hearts — and  our  sacred  honor  .  .  . 

We  will  bring  new  glory  to  "Old  <«ory." 

As  watchmen  In  this  desperate  night,  we 
win  each  light  ovir  own  solitary  candle  of 
faith  and  endless  effort — and  when  the  ques- 
tion comes  again:  "Watchman,  what  of  the 
night?"— we  Shall  answer: 

"It  Is  a  fair  October  evening— «nd  because 
we  care— because  there  wUl  always  b«  men 
and  women  who  care— all  win  be  w«n  with 
the  world  of  tomorrow." 
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VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS  CONFER- 
ENCTE  IN  NEW  YORK  PROIXJCE8 
PROPOSALS  FOR  CHANGE 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  HXW  TOBK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BKFSSBENTATIVE8 

Friday.  Auffust  6.  1971 


Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  have  for  years  slipped 
quietly  back  Into  society  without  brass 
bands  and  parades  to  welcome  them 
home.  But  the  transition  from  military 
to  dvllan  life  Is  not  smooth  and  easy, 
simply  because  It  receives  little  noUce! 
For  many  months  I  have  been  hearing 
a  growing  number  of  complaints  in  my 
district  office  in  the  Bronx  from  vetertms 
and  their  parents  about  tlie  serious  and 
historically  unique  readjustment  prob- 
lems these  young  men  face.  These  com- 
plaints surely  represent  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  those  veterans  with  problems, 
since  newly  released  veterans  have  a 
passion  for  anonymity,  combined  with 
feelings  of  confusion,  frustration,  and 
alienation  that  keeps  many  of  them  from 
seeking  any  outside  support  or  counsel. 
As  I  became  increasingly   disturbed 
by  the  plight  of  these  young  men,  I 
began  searching  for  ways  to  help  them 
reestablish  stable,  fulfilling  lives.  Draw- 
ing heavily  on  the  interest  and  experi- 
ence of  the  veterans  program  of  the  New 
York  City  Urban  League  and  the  long 
standing  concern  of  Pordham  University 
for  returned  veterans,  I  began  planning 
a  conference  on  the  problems  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  veteran. 

Staten  Island  Community  College,  the 
New  York  Urban  Coalition  and  the  Vet- 
eran's Action  Group  and  the  New  York 
City  r^onal  office  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration provided  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  making  all  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements, and  the  conference  was  held 
on  June  19  in  New  York  City. 

All  participants  understood  that  this 
was  to  be  a  veterans  conference,  with 
maximum  veteran  participation,  rather 
than  a  seminar  where  supposed  experts 
on  veterans  problems  lectured  the  au- 
dience. We  wanted  to  hear  from  veterans 
themselves.  We  also  wanted  this  to  be  an 
action  conference,  with  an  emphasis  on 
concrete  proposals  for  change  and  im- 
provement rather  than  merely  on  de- 
scribing the  difficulties  of  reestablishing 
a  civilian  life.  Congressmen  Baoillo, 
BuGGi,  and  Koch,  and  Councllwoman 
Muriel  Stromberg  Joined  me  at  the  con- 
ference. Senator  Jaios  Bucklby,  Con- 
gressmen BxNCHAM,  Ryan,  and  Halpisn 
each  sent  a  representative. 

Hundreds  of  veterans,  representatives 
from  major  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  with  responsibility  for  veterans 
problems,  and  representatives  of  a  vari- 
ety of  veterans  organizations  met  in 
eight  different  workshop  panels.  ThMe 
panels  developed  proposals  and  recom- 
mendations in  each  of  the  following 
areas:  Jobs,  education,  housing,  medical 
care,  drug  addiction,  veterans  benefits, 
psychological  readjustment,  and  less 
than  dishonorable  discharges. 

When  these  panels  had  finished  their 
discuasion,  all  the  participants  Joined  In 


a  final  meeting  to  discuss  the  panel  pro- 
posals. Each  panel  ^okesman  mentioned 
serious  problems  in  each  of  the  eight 
areas  discussed,  emphasizing  that  all  of 
these  problems  were  more  severe  for  mi- 
nority group  veterans. 

I  include  a  transcript,  edited  only  for 
clarity,  for  this  final  session  of  the  con- 
ference in  the  RxcoRs  to  give  Members 
of  Congress  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
proposals  made,  and  to  sense  the  anger 
and  bitterness  these  veterans  feel.  This 
anger  focuses  on  an  insensitive  and  im- 
possibly bureaucratic  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, since  It  is  immediately  responsi- 
ble for  facilitating  a  smooth  transition  to 
civilian  life.  However,  few  of  us  at  any 
level  of  private  or  public  life  can  expect 
to  be  singled  out  for  praise  for  the  con- 
cern we  have  shown  and  the  action  we 
have  taken.  Much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  I  plan  to  help. 

The  conference  transcript  follows: 

FINAL     SSSBION,     NSW     YOBK     ClTT     VlRIfAlC 

VRtbans  Contxbzncx 
Mr.  Dkah  Fktxbson.  Hay  I  have  your  at- 
tention, please.  It  Is  already  after  3  o'clock, 
so  I  Imagine  we  should  go  ahead  and  convene 
this  session.  Okay,  to  begin  with,  I  would 
Uke  to  Introduce  the  members  of  the  legU- 
latlve  panel. 

From  my  right  we  have  our  chairman. 
Congressman  James  Scheuer,  Councllwoman 
Muriel  Stromberg,  Congressman  Herman  Ba- 
dlUo,  and  Congressman  Mario  Blaggl.  My 
name  is  Dean  Perterson.  I  am  a  Vietnam  vet- 
eran and  a  student  at  SUten  Island  Com- 
munity OoUege,  and  I  wUl  be  moderating  this 
panel. 

Our  procedure  wlU  be  to  oaU  for  a  report 
from  each  of  the  panels  that  met  through- 
out the  course  of  the  day.  Let  me  note  that 
each  of  the  panel  reporters  Is  a  Vietnam-Era 
veteran. 

First  Of  all,  I  am  going  to  oaU  for  a  report 
from  the  Employment  and  Training  Panel, 
Charles  Bruce,  moderator. 

Mr.  Bancs.  My  name  Is  Charles  Bruce  and 
I  am  with  the  Veterans  Affairs  Department  of 
the  New  York  Urban  League,  and  I  moder- 
ated the  Employment  and  Training  Panel. 
It  has  been  made  very  clear  to  this  panel  by 
the  veterans  themselves,  that  in  the  area 
of  employment  and  training,  the  Vietnam- 
Era  veteran  is  suffering  curious  and  unusual 
punishment  for  having  served  his  country  in 
this  very  trying  time.  Returned  and  returning 
veterans  have  found  and  are  finding  that 
after  their  honorable  and  valiant  service  to 
America:  her  institutions,  her  corporations, 
her  industries  and  her  government;  Is  deny- 
ing them  the  very  chance  of  m^nt^g  a 
livelihood.  * 

In  brief,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  conse- 
quence of  being  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam- 
Era,  Is  that,  once  returned  to  civilian  society, 
one  becomes  another  statiatic  on  the  unem- 
ployment rolls  of  the  U.S.  Labor  Department. 
Pot  the  veteran  of  this  era,  unemployment! 
massive  unemployment,  catastrophic  unsm- 
ployment,  total  unemployment  is  the  rule. 

The  Panel  on  Employment  and  Training,  a 
panel  composed  of  experts,  concerned  indi- 
viduals and  unemployed  veterans,  haw  today 
fonnulated  the  following  proposals,  which, 
h<^)efuUy,  wUl  begin  to  genuinely  aUevIait* 
this  unholy  slttiation  as  It  now  ezlste.  I  now 
reooDunend  these  proposals  to  this  Lssistotlva 
Pansl.  " 

They  are.  Number  One  (i).  Full  employ- 
ment must  be  provided  for  aU  wtenuu  at 
the  Vietnam-Bra.  What  this  means  Is  that 
the  Federal  Oovamment  must  jMovlde  and/or 
Insure  full  en^>loyment  for  all  veterans.  This 
U  the  clear  and  direct  respozMlbUlty  of  no 
one  else,  but  the  Federal  Oovemment 

Number  Two  (3),  AU  trad*  unions  must 
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be  made  to  grant  membership  and  hire  vet- 
erans who  have  tkcqxilred  trade  skills  diirii^g 
military  service,  without  the  formal,  sanc- 
tioned delaying  tactics  of  additional  test- 
ing. The  Federal  Oovernment  must  cease 
subsidizing  unions  who  do  not  hire  and 
retain  veterans  with  these  acquired  skills. 

Niimber  Three  (3).  The  Federal  Oovwn- 
ment  must  Implement  a  Job  corps  for  vet- 
erans, similar  to  the  Job  Corps  now  In  exist- 
ence for  youth  across  the  country.  Such  a 
corps  would  afford  the  critical  skills  needed 
by  the  many  veterans  who  leave  the  military 
with  only  one  sklU — lugging  the  "idiot 
stick."  Sxioh  a  Job  corps  for  veterans  would 
make  these  men,  once  trained,  prepared  to 
give  Input  to  the  national  productivity.  It  Is 
also  reoommended  that  this  Job  corps  for 
veterans  be  Unplemented  with  a  built-in 
living  wage,  in  adldtlon  to  the  regular  vet- 
erans benefits. 

Number  Four  (4).  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment must  demand  that  state  {ind  dty  gov- 
ernments encourage  private  Industry  to  Im- 
plement meaningful  training  programs  for 
veterans  by  providing  incentive  money  to 
local  areas  who  succesefully  provide  such 
opportunltlee.  The  Federal  Government 
must  also  demand  that  all  veterans  be  hired 
regardless  of  type  of  discharge. 

Nimiber  Five  (6) .  The  Federal  Oovemment 
must  provide  and  Insure  that  aU  veterans 
who  are  already  on  waiting  lists,  be  called 
to  full  employment  after  discharge. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Legislative 
Panel,  these  are  the  prop>osals,  the  recom- 
mendations from  the  Panel  on  Employment 
and  Training.  I  will  say  that  these  recom- 
mendations were  formulated  through  much 
energy  and  grappling  with  all  the  variables. 
I  finally  reoommended  that  they  not  be  al- 
lowed to  gather  dust,  for  they  carry  the  life- 
blood  of  scene  very  Impatient  and  combat 
tested  young  Americans. 

Mr.  PcTKSsoK.  The  next  committee  to  re- 
port win  be  the  Psychological  Readjustment 
Committee.  The  moderator  to  that  com- 
mittee was  Arthur  Egendorf. 

Mr.  EcxNDOsr.  My  name  is  Arthur  Egen- 
dorf, and  I  am  here  representing  the  Vet- 
erans Action  Group.  The  first  thing  that  we 
pinpointed  In  committee  was  the  realization 
that  what  often  goes  undwr  the  name  of 
peychologloal  trauma  with  Viet  Nam  veter- 
ans Is  directly  related  to  a  most  appalling 
structural  problem  that  veterans  face  when 
they  conM  home. 

The  peychologloal  problems  we  dealt  with 
or  discussed  fall  really  In  close  relation  with 
lots  of  other  things  that  will  be  mentioned 
here  today.  Lack  of  Jobs,  lack  of  training,  and 
Insufficient  benefits  to  go  back  to  school  In 
order  to  do  something  about  the  lack  of 
training.  Under  a  special  category,  we  also 
pinpointed  the  people  who  refused  to  com- 
mit war  crimes  In  Viet  Nam,  or  who  were 
Incited  to  some  kind  of  emotional  reaction 
by  racist  provocation,  and  some  of  the  other 
things  that  go  on  in  the  military,  and  who 
were  dismissed  fl'om  the  military  and  given 
dishonorable  or  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charges, and  they  carry  that  with  them  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  cannot  get  Jobs. 
They  cannot  get  benefits,  and  they  cannot 
get  benefits  from  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. That  alone  causes  many  of  the  psycho- 
logical problems  that  we  pinpointed. 

Th»  first  thing  to  do  Is  to  do  something 
about  the  structural  fadUtles.  We  should 
set  up  civilian  review  boards  for  the  less  than 
honorable  discharges  that  are  piling  up  now. 

The  second  thing  we  pinpointed  Is  that 
many  of  the  non-veterans  in  the  civilian 
population  are  concerned  with  how  to  deal 
with  this  war.  It  Is  an  imnecessary  war  in 
many  people's  minds.  It  is,  at  least  an  unjus- 
tifiable war  In  people's  minds.  Other  people 
call  It  Immoral  or  what  have  you.  The  In- 
ability outside  of  the  mlUtary  to  deal  with 
that  Issue  Is  one  of  the  things  that  w* 
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feel  Is  responsible  for  the  non-recognltlon  of 
the  veteran  problems. 

So,  as  the  second  proposal,  we  would  like 
to  encourage  the  people  In  Congress  to  con- 
duct an  educational  campaign  on  exactly 
what  the  issue  of  the  war  and  the  post-war 
structure  of  society  means  for  Individuals, 
whether  they  are  In  the  military  or  not. 

Now,  our  third  proposal  gets  down  to  a 
lower  level.  Many  of  the  people  who  are 
delivering  services  to  veterans,  and  this  In- 
cludes psychiatrists  or  bureaucrats  In  ths 
Veterans  Administration  or  trainers  or  what- 
ever, are  not  sensitive  to  the  Issues  that 
veterans  face  as  they  come  home,  and  have 
to  deal  with  day-to-day  In  terms  of  their 
memories  and  their  experiences.  One  way 
that  we  propose  to  deal  with  this  is  to  hire 
Viet  Nam  veterans  on  all  levels,  and  that 
metms  within  the  Veterans  Administration, 
and  outside  the  Veterans  Admlnlartratlon,  in 
areas  that  deal  with  the  veterans. 

Now,  beyond  all  of  that,  we  recognise  that 
the  Veterans  Administration  as  It  Is  pres- 
ently constituted.  Is  going  to  be  Incapable 
of  dealing  with  the  psychological  problems 
of  veterans  beyond  the  structural  dUBculty 
they  face,  unless  veterans  have  services  avail- 
able to  them  within  their  own  communities. 
Unless  they  have  those  services  removed  from 
the  Oovemment  structvire,  that  many  of 
us  learned  to  despise  during  our  military 
service,  we  are  not  going  to  get  the  help 
we  need. 

We  need  a  community  orientation,  and  one 
way  we  propose  to  go  about  this  Is  to  have 
the  Oovernment  recognize  and  give  encoiu- 
agement  to  veteran  councils  located  within 
the  communities  that  wUl  link  up  existing 
services,  edify  the  veterans  and  get  than 
together  and  propose  changes  as  new  situa- 
tions arise. 

As  a  final  proposal,  one  way  to  have  some 
kind  of  Government  response  to  this  new 
community  orientation  that  has  to  go  for- 
ward is  to  restructure  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, to  relnstitute  contract  services  that 
existed  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
and  have  since  been  disbanded,  so  that  vet- 
erans can,  themselves,  choose  where  they  will 
go  for  help,  whether  It  Is  social  coiinselllng, 
psychiatric  work,  help  from  mental  health 
agencies  or  what  have  you.  Have  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  reimburse  those  or- 
ganizations who  are  licensed  and  recognized 
as  legitimate  practitioners  so  they  can  help 
veterans  who  want  to  be  helped  by  them. 
Thank  you.  (applatise) 

Mr.  PrrsssoN.  We  will  move  on  to  the  re- 
port from  the  Education  Committee  with 
Robert  Penn,  moderator 

Mr.  Penn.  My  name  la  Bob  Penn,  and  I 
have  no  specific  affiliation  other  than  that  I 
served  366  days  In  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 
(applause) 

Number  One.  For  the  educational  panel's 
recommendations.  Is  to  extend  the  O.I.  Bill 
benefits  to  Include  full  tuition  at  the 
school — at  whatever  school  the  Individual  se- 
lects. The  way  that  this  should  be  set  up 
Is  a  relationship  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Institution  for  the  f\ill  cost 
of  tuition  at  a  public  or  private  Institution. 
At  the  same  time,  continue  benefit  payments 
to  the  individual  veterans  through  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  Oovernment 
and  the  Individual  veteran. 

Number  Two.  An  open-admlsslon  policy 
as  a  regular  studsnt.  Emphasis  on  regular 
as  opposed  to  special.  We  do  not  want  to  get 
Into  that  bag  of  having  a  whole  lot  of  spe- 
cial programs  because  In  many  cases,  they 
prove  to  be  trick  bags,  but  Instead,  want  vet- 
erans to  be  regular  students  Jvist  like  every- 
body else. 

The  third  recommendation:  Incentive 
bonuses  for  colleges  with  a  certain  percent- 
age of  veterans  enroUed,  maintained  and 
graduated.  Enrolled,  maintained  and  grad- 
uated. The  reason  we  put  In  the  maintained 
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and  graduated  Is  because  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  enroU  these  people,  and  one  year 
later  they  rip  off  the  rough,  and  the  veteran 
Is  ripped  off.  So  we  want  enroUed  and  main- 
tained and  graduated. 

Fourth:  we  also  recommend  that  you  con- 
tinue pressuring  the  Congress  for  payment 
of  G.I.  Bill  benefits  In  advance. 

Fifth:  we  recommend  that  the  counselling 
service  presently  In  existence  In  the  Armed 
Services  be  Improved,  and  that  these  coun- 
seUlng  sessions  take  place  at  Intervals  of  180 
days,  90  days  and  30  days.  We  discussed  the 
fact  that  some  people — 

Congressman  ScHctrxa.  Tou  mean  before 
discharge? 

Mr.  Pknn.  Before  discharge.  In  some  cases, 
some  people  receive  a  briefing  on  the  way 
home,  and  we  feel  that  that  Is  too  late.  We 
recommend  that  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion system  be  revamped,  revolutionized  and 
streamlined.  (Applause) 

Mr.  PsNN.  Sixth:  there  Is  an  apportioned 
$50-a-month  benefit,  which  Is  available. 
Many  people  do  not  know  about  this.  But  It 
was  reoommended  that  this  money  be  set 
aside  for  tutors,  via  relatlonahlp  between  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  the  Individual 
Institution,  between  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  the  individual  InsUtutUm,  I  re- 
peat. This  Is  In  addition  to  the  regular  bene- 
fits that  the  veteran  Is  entitled  to. 

Seventh.  We  woxild  also  like  to  Increase  the 
benefits  to  a  $236  base  for  cost  of  living,  with 
an  index  attached. 

Another  recommendation  is  to  set  vy>  an 
overseas  counselling  system  or  center  which 
would  be  made  \ip  of  experienced,  sensitive 
and  knowledgeable  counseUors  who  are  not 
a  part  of  the  military.  It  was  suggested  that 
this  could  be  an  inter-agency  relationship 
between  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  the  D^artment  of  Labor.  This  was 
left  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Pbtkkson.  The  next  committee  to  re- 
port will  be  the  one  on  veterans  benefits,  mod- 
erated by  Carl  Horton. 

Mr.  HoHTON.  My  name  is  Carl  Horton  from 
Veterans  Education  and  Training  Committee. 
I  moderated  the  panel  of  veterans  benefits. 

GeneraUy.  comments  by  the  veterans  were 
that  the  benefits  were  Inadeqiiate,  and  that 
the  Veterans  Administration  was  unrespon- 
sive, and  that  throiigh  it.  all  the  veteran 
grievances  are  getting  short  shrift. 

The  recommendations  that  came  out  of 
our  panM  were  that,  one,  veterans  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  doctors  to  evalu- 
ate them  for  disability  benefits.  This  is  pres- 
ently done  by  Veterans  Administration  doc- 
tors. The  veterans  on  our  panel  had  reason 
to  question  their  motives. 

The  second  recommendation  was  that  there 
be  a  la-year  statute  of  limitations  commenc- 
ing with  termination  of  service,  establishing 
presumptive  liability  ag&lnst  the  Govern- 
ment for  failure  to  Identify  and  disqualify 
any  congenltally  disabling  medical  condi- 
tions at  the  time  of  entry  to  service,  with 
compensatory  rewards  to  be  equal  to  thoee 
dlsabUlty  benefits  which  woxild  be  received 
with  a  sero  disability  rating  at  Initial  entry 
to  service. 

In  essence,  what  this  says  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  required  to  pay  for  defects 
which  are  overlooked  at  the  Initial  physical 
examination  prior  to  going  into  military 
service.  Conditions  which  may  have  existed 
at  the  time  of  going  into  the  service  would 
have  been  aggravated  during  the  period  of 
service.  He  should  be  compensated  for  these 
things. 

The  next  recommendation  was  the  Vet- 
erans Administration's  administrators  be 
given  authority  to  sit  with  members  of  Con- 
gress and  dlscxiss  their  inadequacies  In  their 
programs  and  the  Inadequacies  In  the  bene- 
fits provided  by  their  agencies.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  they  are  now  unable  to  do  this 
tmder  the  Hatch  Act. 
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lb*  next  recommendation  Is  the  IMenI 
Oorenunent  be  required  to  p«j  9l,S00  mus- 
tertng  out  pay  to  aU  Viet  Nam  veterans.  ti><« 
was  done  for  World  War  n  veterans.  Why  no 
Viet  Nam  veterans? 

All  veterans  who  become  addicted  while  In 
the  service,  should  be  treated  and  paid  dur- 
ing the  period  of  treatment  as  If  wotuded. 

The  next  recommendation  Is  that  the  IM- 
eral  Oovemment  pay  full  tulUon  to  educa- 
tional Institutions,  the  Institution  of  the 
veteran's  choice,  and  a  subalstence  allow- 
ance. Again,  this  was  done  for  the  World 
War  n  veteran.  Why  not  the  Viet  Nam  vet- 
eran? 

The  next  recommendaUon  la  that  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  administrators  and 
persozmel  be  required  to  attend  meetings, 
such  as  this,  and  then  report  the  results  of 
these  meetings  In  the  fleld  to  the  people 
they  meet,  to  their  superiors,  and  so  on. 

The  next  recommendation  Is  that  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  provide  assistance  In 
housing.  Jobs,  and  placements  In  schoc^ 
prl(v  to  leaving  the  service,  as  opposed  to 
leaving  the  service. 

This,  in  essence,  was  what  the  oommlttee 
on  benefits  talked  about  and  recommended. 
Than*  you.  (Applause) . 

Mr.  Proson.  Okay.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Orady  and  several  of  the  other  people  that 
represent  the  regional  office  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  are  here.  They  were  here 
eaitler,  and  I  am  sure  that  some  of  these 
q>eclflo  questions  that  were  Just  raised  will 
be  answered  as  soon  as  we  finish  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  committees. 

The  next  report  wUl  be  on  the  addlcUon. 
Tlie  moderator  for  that  ccMnmlttee,  BUl  Gra- 
ham. 

Mr.  GsAaAic.  My  name  Is  BUI  Graham  and 
I  am  a  Viet  Nam  veteran  ex-addlct,  and  cur- 
lentty  I  am  a  resident  In  Phoenix  House 
program  In  the  re-entry  phase. 

On  the  panel  on  addiction,  some  of  the 
proposals  that  were  made  were,  firstly,  that 
a  realistic  rehabilitation  counselling  program 
be  set  up,  consisting  of  para-profe«ionals, 
trained  ex-addlcts,  trained  ex-Vlet  Nam  ad- 
dicts like  myself,  who  can  deal  with  the 
problem  effectively. 

Also,  that  the  number  of  trained  ex-ad- 
dlcts  who  shoiUd  deal  with  the  problem  be 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  addicts  In 
need.  It  was  said  that  there  was  a  staff  ot 
1,000.  I  believe,  at  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, of  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
hooked  up  with,  to  deal  with  the  problem, 
and  It  Is  not  adequate  at  all. 

The  second  point  was  the  cost  of  rehabili- 
tation tor  addicts  returning  from  Viet  Nam. 
niese  people  should  be  paid  at  a  per  diem 
rate  for  the  treatment  of  these  addicts.  The 
Veterans  Administration  should  be  bound 
by  contracts  with  rehabUlUtlon  programs 
to  Insure  the  necessary  benefits  tot  treat- 
ment and  rehabUltatton. 

The  third  proposal  was  the  orientation  and 
drug  abuse  prevention  Information  that 
should  be  provided  to  acUve  enlistees  or 
draftees  or  veterans.  Tou  know,  since  there 
Is  no  such  Information  available  now,  peo- 
ple that  are  going  over  to  Viet  Nam  and  some 
such  areas,  not  only  Viet  Nam,  but  even 
Korea  and  even  here  in  the  SUtes,  where 
the  problem  does  exist,  have  no  formal  In- 
formation of  the  drug  problem  that  exists  In 
the  military.  It  has  Just  recently  been  recog- 
nized, as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Ths  fourth  proposal  was  that  sarvlee-oon- 
nected  addlcU  be  related  to  and  treated  dis- 
abled and  not  subjected  to  lees  than  honor- 
able discharges  or  even  treated  criminally 
as  It  has  been  In  the  past.  There  are  a  lot  of 
former  addicts  who  were  discharged  dis- 
honorably or  given  any  ot  the  other  less  th^ 
honorable  types  ot  dlsehargea  as  a  result  ot 
their  addiction,  which  was  service  oonneeted. 
This  should  also  extend  to  veterans  z«tro- 
•ctlvely  who  ar*'  now  addicta  or  in  Jail  or 
stigmatized  by  our  society  with  these  bad 
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discharges,  and  who  are  also  in  soma  In- 
stances stlU  active  addicts.  They  should  be 
granted  fuU  amnesty  from  poUce  records. 
They  should  also  be  encouraged  to  be  treated 
in  treatment  faciUtles  for  drug  addiction. 

The  fifth  proposal  was  that  the  full  ivige 
of  treatment  should  be  made  available  to 
the  veterans.  TTiere  are  a  lot  (tf  different 
fsoilitles  and  treatments  now  In  existence, 
»nd  a  veteran  should  have  the  right  to 
choose,  rather  than  be  forced  into  any  par- 
ticular type  of  treatment.  I  doot  think  a 
veteran  should  have  to  take  metbodone  If 
he  chooses  not  to.  If  he  ohooees  not  to 
change  one  addiction  tor  another,  he  should 
have  that  right.  (Applause) 

The  sixth  proposal  was  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  appoint  a  staff  to  handle  addlc- 
Uon of  veterans,  because  there  is  a  lack  at 
professional  input  of  someone  trained  in  the 
therapeuUc  community  approach,  which  Is 
a  dmg-free  approach.  There  is  also  an 
absence  of  any  comm\uUty  or  ex-addict  vet- 
eran representaUon  at  aU.  This  should  be 
rectified  immediately. 

The  seventh  proposal  was  that  a  promise 
of  an  honorable  discharge  be  made  available 
to  active  addicts,  veteran  addicts,  with  less 
than  honOTable  discharges,  due  to  a  drug- 
related  reason,  upon  completion  of  reliabUl- 
Utlon  programs,  because  although  there 
might  be  something  being  done  now  or  In 
the  near  future  about  veteran  addiction,  the 
fact  remains  that  there  are  a  lot  who  were 
victims  of  addiction,  in  Viet  Nam  who  wero 
currently  discharged  or  who  were  In  Jails 
who  sie  out  on  the  street  right  now,  and 
who  have  this  stigma,  and  who  have  this  bad 
discharge,  and  who  need  help. 
Thatlsall.  (Applause) 
Mr.  PcmaoM.  The  next  panel  moderator 
Is  Mr.  Otlllo  Mighty  and  he  will  preeent  the 
propoeals  from  the  panel  on  less  than  hon- 
orable discharges. 

Mr.  MttmTT.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 
very  tired,  overworked,  underpaid  and  imder- 
loved.  (Applause) 

Mr.  Mxaarr.  Sometimes  it  Is  good  that  we 
can  laugh  at  some  of  the  things  that  are 
really  tragic  comedy,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
things  that  I  think  has  saved  many  of  us 
Viet  Nam  veterans,  not  only  in  Viet  Nam 
but  here  in  America,  as  well.  In  Watertown, 
New  Tock;  in  FaU  Biver,  Massachusetts: 
Jackson.  Mlsslsaippl:  and  San  Francisco, 
Oallfomla;  right  across  America.  And  mors 
importantly,  any  place  that  this  Amj»riffan 
plague  seems  to  have  foUowed.  ThU  plague 
of  ungratefulness  and  Ingratitude. 

Z  would  like  to  call  the  audience's  atten- 
tion to  those  congressional  leaders  who  are 
here,  and  to  those  who  are  absent  and  to 
those  who  sent  their  representatives.  ThU  is 
America. 

I  knew  th*t  Hsrman  BadiUo  would  be  here. 
I  knew  that  because —  (Applatise) 

Mr.  MniHTT. —  because  he  understands  his 
aeoountablllty.  He  is  not  the  boss.  The  people 
are  the  boss,  and  he  reoogtOzea  this. 

I  knew  that  Congressman  Scheuer  would 
be  here.  I  think  he  has  recognized  his  ae- 
oountablllty. For  tboae  people  who  have 
not —  those  who  are  absent —  I  knew  they 
would  be  absent. 

Tou  see,  the  veteran  has  one  thing  going 
for  him.  He  has  been  to  war.  War  nimisssi. 
War  In  America.  It  is  not  In^Mrtant  that 
you  go  to  Viet  Nam.  Tou  can  be  In  Ger- 
many and  eiqierlenoe  the  worst  death,  great 
peycbok>glcal  death  that  follows  you  across 
the  ootmtry,  aoroas  the  world. 

In  my  country,  we  say  that  voodoo  can 
cross  the  country,  but  American  white  su- 
premacy and  racism  evidently  crosses  the 
ocean. 

My  committee,  with  myself,  a  veteran,  a 
World  War  II  veteran  and  a  Korean  veteran 
and  a  Viet  Nam  veteran,  and  Mr.  WllUams. 
a  veteran,  a  World  War  I  veteran—  sorry,  I 
want  to  take  that  back,  a  World  War  n  vet- 
eran, and  we,  as  black  men.  have  one  eom- 
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mon  expertSDce    not  of  radam,  but  one  of 
raolallam. 

I  think  racialism  Is  more  accurate.  Of 
course,  the  black  brothen  are  mad,  and  the 
^Ite  brothers  are  mad  beoaoaa  they  too 
were  getting  discharged  with  discharges 
other  than  honorable.  As  Poe  wrote  in  the 
•tory,  the  Mask  of  the  Red  Death.  "The 
plague  has  entered  the  castle,"  and  conse- 
quently, white  veterans  are  finding  them- 
selves victims  of  gstting  dishonorable  dis- 
charges. 

We  know  of  many  legislators'  sons  who  are 
*<mc**<*  »n<l.  consequenUy,  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  they  too  would  have  undesirable 
lUaehargas,  and  what  have  you.  So  the  olacue 
U  in  the  castle. 

Tou  see.  X  was  nsver  permitted  to  be  In  the 
castle,  but  I  was  told  this  afternoon  by  the 
white  veterans  who  are  in  the  oasUe.  that  the 
plague  Is  in  the  castle.  (Applauss) 

We  could  go  on  talking  about  dis- 
charges and  blah,  blah,  blah.  But  let's  put 
it  very  easily.  Our  recommendation — the 
Urban  iM^ue's  recommendation,  the  people's 
recommendation,  is  simply  this:  I  will  read 
it.  and  I  wrote  it  before  I  came  here:  "All 
discharges  other  than  honorable  Issued  as  the 
result  of  administrative  board  proceedings 
should  be  changed  to  honorable  dlschargss 
across  ths  board."  (Applause) 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  you  are 
addicted  or  not.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  U 
in  the  Constitution  of  America,  my  adopted 
country,  that  the  mlUtary  is  permitted  to 
give  an  individual  a  type  of  paper  that  will 
condemn  him  to  a  Uf e  of  eternal  death,  and 
that  Is  what  administrative  and  dishonorable 
<il«!harges  do.  That  is  what  a  general  dis- 
charge does.  That  U  what  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge does,  and  in  most  Instances,  they  are 
given  to  the  individual  who  went  A.W.Oi. 
from  a  racist  white  army,  or  a  racist  white 
colonel,   general,   sergeant,  or  corporal. 

I  know,  for  a  fact,  after  having  talked  with 
over  10,000  retiu-nlng  Vietnam  veterans,  that 
a  discharge  other  than  honorable  Is  a  Ufe- 
tlme  condemnation.  The  Federal  Government 
does  not  hire  an  individual  with  a  dis- 
honorable discharge.  The  Inderal  Govern- 
ment does  not  hire  an  indlvldiial  with  an 
undesirable  discharge.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  hire  an  individual  with  a  bad 
conduct  discharge.  This  u  the  man  or  men 
who  went  to  defend  America,  whatever  the 
motives  of  America  might  have  been.  These 
were  the  guys  who  did  not  say,  "Hell  no, 
we  won't  go."  (Applause) . 

Mr.  MiOHTT.  These  are  the  men  who 
went.  They  come  back  to  the  eternally  un- 
grateful society.  Of  course,  for  us  black  men 
it  has  been  250  years. 

Another  recommendation— of  course,  the 
first  one  overshadows  the  one  I  mentioned, 
and  the  one  I  am  going  to  menUon  now. 
This  U  a  now  thing.  I  would  Just  like  to 
teU  the  audience  additionally,  the  recom- 
mendation Just  previously  made,  was  made 
by  a  white,  southern  congressman.  Senator 
Ervln  from  North  Carolina,  who  was  the 
first  man  to  take  such  a  proposal  to  the 
Congress.  Our  northern  senators  were  not 
Involved. 

ConsequenUy.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Con- 
gressional delegation  if  they  find  such  a  bill 
in  the  LegisUture,  to  support  it,  and  we.  as 
veterans  across  America,  if  not  the  world, 
WUl  be  looking  at  the  names  who  wUl  vote 
for  this  sort  of  thing. 

The  second  thing  that  was  mentioned  the 
now  thing,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
mUltary.  it  an  individual  Is  accused  of  a 
particular  infracUon— I  did  not  say  a  crime 
an  infraction— the  mUitary  is  required  to 
give  him  a  person,  not  to  defend  him  but 
to  protect  his  rights.  I  spent  seven  years  In 
tte  Judge  Advocate's  office  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
most  mUltary  people  who  are  chosen  to  de- 
fend cannot  defend  m  most  cases  lliey 
usually  can  only  stand  by  to  make  sure  that 
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you  are  advised  in  many  instances  to  plead 
guUty,  and  throw  yourself  upon  the  meroy 
of  the  Court,  a  court  without  mercy. 
(Applause) 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  MiGHTT.  Consequently,  one  of  the 
young  men  suggested  that  the  Government 
provide  special  coiinsel  for  the  defense  of 
Vietnam  veterans,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  pay  the  fee.  An  overall  and 
sweeping  suggestion,  more  devastating  than 
any  mentioned  yet,  was  mentioned  and  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  WUllams,  Special  AfTalrs  Direc- 
tor at  the  N.A.A.CJ>.,  and  substantially  says 
that  the  administrative  structure  of  the  mU- 
ltary system — of  the  present  mUltary  system, 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  placed  under  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

At  this  particiilar  time.  I  would  like  to 
call  Mr.  WlUlams  to  give  yon  an  in-depth 
understanding  of  this  proposal.  I  think  be- 
fore I  leave,  that  when  we  talk  about  the 
mUltary  system,  we  should  not  keep  it  In 
Isolation  or  compartmentalize  it.  What  we 
are  talking  about  Is  America.  We  are  essen- 
tially talking  about  the  entire  social  struc- 
ture in  America  and  its  effect  on  veterans. 
You  see.  the  veterans,  if  we  don't  watch  it, 
we  might  become  the  new  niggers.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  WUUams.  (Applause) 

Mr.  WnxiAXS.  I  am  a  veteran  of  World 
War  n,  not  One.  My  father  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I  and  grandfather  before  that  a 
veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  So 
we  have  had  a  long  line  of  veterans  within 
thu  famUy. 

What  the  N.AJI.C  J.  believes  and  has  seen, 
as  far  as  the  Veterans  Department  is  con- 
cerned. Is  that  mUltary  Justice  is  no  Justice 
at  all.  The  military  Judiciary  system  itself, 
of  course,  belongs  to  the  administration.  We 
do  hope  that  the  incumbents  that  have  the 
power  to  do  so  would  remove  the  entire  mUi- 
tary Justice  system  out  of  the  mUitary  and 
put  It  where  Is  really  belongs,  in  the  Federal 
Court  system.  We  hope  that  it  could  be  done. 
We  know  definitely,  as  far  as  black  veterans 
are  concerned,  that  we  do  not  receive  any 
Justice  in  the  mUitary.  We  had  11.6  percent 
of  the  whole  mlUtary  represented  by  blacks. 
We  coiUd  point  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
over  40  percent  of  blacks  in  military  prisons 
throughout  this  country.  The  kind  of  thing 
that  is  running  down,  as  far  as  the  blacks  are 
concerned,  is  that  the  racism  in  the  country 
in  relation  to  Justice  is  being  perpetrated  In 
the  military  Just  as  it  is  everywhere  else. 

Military  trials  ought  to  be  in  the  Justice 
Department,  and  in  the  Federal  Courts.  We 
believe  that  we  can  get  Justice  In  the  Federal 
Courts,  or  we  hope  so. 

We  further  believe  that  even  if  this  does  not 
happen,  that  the  administrative  discharge, 
the  way  it  is  now  constructed,  should  not 
exist  at  all.  That  a  man  is  entitled  to  either 
an  honorable  discbarge  or  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge, and  no  other  in  between,  and  that 
the  dishonorable  discharge  must  be  done  by 
the  Judiciary  and  not  any  other  admlrUstra- 
tor  at  all.  Let  the  Judges  be  of  both  north 
and  south  because  it  may  not  neceesarUy  be 
a  racist  from  Mississippi,  but  it  could  very 
well  be  someone  from  Vermont,  for  there  are 
more  of  them  than  there  are  In 
Mississippi. 

There  ate  three  «hlft  wheels  In  the  mBt- 
tary  structure  as  it  is.  The  Judiciary  system, 
the  ln4>ector  general  and  the  chaplain.  All 
of  them  don't  belong  In  the  mlUtary  at  all. 
They  are  all  running  for  rank.  They  aU 
want  to  be  a  ocdonel  In  that  or  general  in 
that,  and  none  of  them  are  effective  In  their 
particular  poaltlons  as  is.  They  don*t  belong 
in  mlUtary,  and  they  should  never  be  there. 

I  say  the  inspector  general  in  the  mUltary, 
as  far  as  he  is  oonoemed,  is  Just  a  thing  of 
the  past.  As  far  as  the  enlisted  personnel  Is 
concerned,  he  is  very  Ineffective  m  relatlon- 
■hip  to  being  there,  and  we  always  hear  of 
this  business  about  command,  we  hear  this 
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often,  authority  In  relation  to  the  mUl- 
tary Jiistice  procedure,  and  we  know  what 
happened  in  the  Calley  case.  We  can  see 
it.  It  is  very,  very  much  open  at  this  time. 
It  comes  right  down  to  command  influence. 
When  it  oomes  to  the  mUitary  Justice  sys- 
tem, that  Is  all  that  is  Involved. 

So  the  enlisted  personnel  in  the  system 
have  no  respect  for  that.  They  don't  have 
any  respect  for  the  Judiciary  that  U  there. 
I  want  to  point  out  the  fact  that  while  they 
say  that  there  are  70,000  or  80,00  draft 
dodgers  that  are  In  Canada  or  other  places. 
I  know  that  right  now  there  are  the  lob- 
byists, you  know,  from  upper  Westchester 
County  in  Scarsdale  and  out  on  the  Island, 
whoee  sons  are  up  there  in  Canada  and  are 
able  to  afford  to  be  up  there.  They  are  talk- 
ing about  amneety  for  these  indlvldiuils. 
They  did  not  think  about  amneety  for  the 
Harlem  individual  that  was  inducted  Into 
the  service,  and  he  had  bad  feet  and  every- 
thing else,  you  Just  go.  You  went.  And  he 
did  go.  He  put  up  with  a  whole  lot  of  stuff 
in  Viet-Nam  and  the  rice  paddies  and  every- 
thing else,  and  he  socked  some  colonel  In 
the  mouth  because  he  called  him  boy,  and 
he  got  a  dishonorable  discharge,  and — ^there 
Is  no  amnesty  for  him. 

Now,  if  Congress  comes  out  with  an  am- 
neety blU  for  these  individuals  who  dodged 
this  war  that  we  are  not  hi4)py  about  to 
begin  with,  none  of  us  at  all,  we  want  to 
know  about  It.  We  want  an  amnesty  for 
every  single  individual  that  has  one  of  these 
dishonorable  discharges,  and  we  want  a  con- 
gressional oommlttee  to  review  every  single 
one  of  them.  Every  single  one  of  them.  This 
is  from  the  point  of  whether  It  was  a  Justi- 
fiable sort  of  situation  that  had  administra- 
tive— where  they  oould  confine  a  man  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  a  penal  Institution  in 
this  coimtry,  being  black  and  being  unable 
or  undesirable  and  unfit  for  work.  Thank 
you.  (Applause) 

Mr.  PrrxRSON.  The  next  oommlttee  to  re- 
port wiU  be  the  Housing  Committee,  and 
that  was  moderated  by  Luis  Callender. 

Mr.  Callender.  Good  afternon.  As  I  sit  here 
and  I  think  about  what  I  heard  in  the  Hous- 
ing Committee  this  afternoon,  from  the 
many  veterans,  and  about  some  things  of 
the  very  things  I  have  gone  through  and 
am  going  through  myself  in  the  area  of 
housing,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  congres- 
sional members,  and  those  of  you  have  homes 
that  you  will  go  back  to  tonight,  a  roof  over 
your  head,  it  is  a  God  damn  shame  when 
a  man,  who  has  fought  for  this  most  power- 
ful coimtry  in  the  world,  cannot  put  a  roof 
over  his  head.  I  would  like  you  to  take  that 
thought  with  you. 

My  brother  veterans  have  Indicated  to  the 
housing  panel  that  they  no  longer  want  let- 
ters from  Lindsay  or  Rockefeller  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Welcome  home 
letters,  when  you  will  not  give  them  a  house 
to  live  in.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

My  brother  veterans  have  indicated  to  me 
that  they  don't  feel  too  well  about  leaving 
home,  leaving  America,  where  they  are  sent 
to  oountrtes  Uke  Viet  Nam,  Germany  or  Mis- 
sissippi or  Alabama,  to  return  and  not  be 
able  to  have  at  least  a  roof  over  their  heads. 

My  brother  veterans  have  also  indicated 
that  they  know  or  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
as  a  veteran,  if  they  got  a  Job  or  when  they 
get  a  Job,  they  pay  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  aU  of  these  Individual  taxes 
go  into  a  pot  and  later  a  sizeable  portion  is 
parcelled  out  for  housing  construction,  from 
which  the  veterans  ttiemselvee  who  have  paid 
these  taxes,  are  excluded,  are  denied  space; 
in  the  same  housing  devek^ment  that  his 
taxes  helped  build.  Tius  la  Inoonslsteney. 

I  would  Uke  to  move  along  very  swiftly 
with  propoeals  that,  if  carried  out,  wiU  begin 
to  make  a  move  In  the  Interests  of  aU  vet- 
erans. It  has  been  proposed,  number  one,  that 
all  veterans  should  have  accommodation 
preference  In  any  federaUy  supported  hous- 
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Ing.  All  veterans.  It  has  been  further  pro- 
posed, not  Just  Viet  Nam  veterans,  because 
when  you  Just  say  Viet  Nam  veterans,  what 
with  the  veterans  who  have  served  in  Ger- 
many or  anywhere  else,  carrying  out  the 
American  poUcy,  we  beUeve  this  thing  of 
Viet  Nam  veterans  Is  not  only  discriminatory, 
exclusionary,  but  also  a  divisive  tactic  to 
splinter  and  dilute  the  potential  power  of 
aU  veterans.  All  veterans  should  have  pref- 
erence m  any  municipal  or  state-supported 
housing  in  New  York  State. 

Number  Three.  And  this  I  speak  as  a  black 
veteran,  for  I  know  what  happens  to  black 
and  Puerto  Rloan  veterans  and  Mexican- 
American  veterans,  and  aU  of  the  veterans 
who  d<»t  look  like  Rock  Hudson.  Any  veteran 
who  is  able  to  pay  rent  at  any  private  de- 
velopment must  be  granted  that  apartment. 
There  ought  to  be  a  law,  and  if  he  feels 
that  he  Is  being  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  color,  race  or  what  have  you,  be- 
cause his  tie  has  dots  on  It,  that  the  owner 
of  this  development,  be  brought  up  on 
charges  of  criminal  harassment. 

Number  Foiu:.  Veterans  have  indicated 
that  because  of  certain  difficulties  when  they 
leave  the  snvlce,  a  special  agency,  a  specific 
agency,  should  be  set  up  to  secure  housing 
for  aU  veterans,  and  not  a  referral  agezusy, 
not  an  agency  that  says  we  are  going  to  re- 
fer you  to  a  guy  on  the  street,  and  that  agency 
refers  you  to  the  guy  down  the  street,  so 
that  after  16  agencies,  you  wind  up  at  the 
first  agency  you  began  with.  Get  an  agency 
to  get  a  veteran  an  apartment.  This  pro- 
posal was  made  speciflcaUy  for  the  benefit 
of  married  veterans. 

Number  Five.  Veterans  should  not  be  made 
to  pay  prohibitive  security  as  is  asked  for 
by  private  owners  for  any  kind  of  bousing. 

Number  Six.  The  Federal  Oovemment 
shoiUd  provide  monies,  shoiUd  a  veteran 
have  to  pay  such  prohibitive  security. 

Nximber  Seven.  It  is  the  responsibiUty  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  and  in- 
sure housing  for  dependents  of  servicemen. 
How  does  It  look  in  America  when  a  man  is 
across  the  ocean,  where  many  have  indicated 
he  does  not  belong,  and  his  wife  or  his 
mother  or  his  chUd  does  not  have  a  roof 
over  his  head.  Again,  I  wlU  repeat  number 
seven.  It  is  the  responslbUlty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  and  Insure  housing 
for  dependents  of  servicemen. 

Number  EUght.  A  proposal  was  made  that 
perhaps  at  this  time  a  veteran  ought  to  be 
able  to  transfer  funds  from  one  type  of  bene- 
fit to  another;  from  education  to  bousing, 
let's  say  if  that  is  his  most  immediate  need. 
If  he  has  not  decided  to  go  to  school  at  a 
certain  time,  then  perhaps  that  money  can 
be  used  to  secure  a  place  to  lay  down. 

Niunber  Nine.  A  veteren's  service  time 
should  be  credited  to  any  waiting  list  for 
any  Federal,  State  or  municipally  supported 
bousing,  and  that  means  if  a  man  spends 
two,  three,  four  or  twenty  years  in  the  serv- 
ice, then  he  should  not  have  to  be  on  a  wait- 
ing Ust  to  secure  a  house  In  a  society  that  he 
has  spent  this  time  protecting.  If  the  man 
at  the  top  of  the  waiting  list  is  not  a  veteran, 
and  he  has  three  years,  and  a  veteran  has 
foiu",  then  the  veteran  should  have  priority. 

Number  10.  The  Federal  Government 
should  provide  special  transitional  housing 
for  single  veterans.  We  believe  these  type  of 
dwellings  should  be  built  to  give  the  individ- 
ual single  veteran  a  chance  In  which  to  de- 
cide how  he  wants  to  participate  in  this  so- 
ciety. A  man  comes  out  cf  the  service  and 
he  does  not  have  a  place  to  live,  he  does  not 
have  a  Job,  and  be  can't  go  to  school.  I  think 
for  the  single  veteran,  dwelUngs  shoxUd  be 
buUt  to  provide  this  man  the  time  to  think 
with  a  roof  over  his  head. 

Nimiber  11.  Home  loans  for  purchase  of 
private  homes  should  be  made  directly  to  the 
Viet  Nam  veteran  without  the  use  of  a 
middle  man,  and  should  be  made  directly  to 
the  veteran,  and  the  present  aUocatlon  of 
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$12,600  be  IncTMMed  to  reflect  And  conform 
with  the  present  and  future  coet  of  housing 
•cross  this  country.  As  It  stands  now.  »«^l  i 
had  expert  advice  during  my  panel  ewMrtons 
from  a  member — a  highly  placed  member  ot 
the  Veterans  Administration  who  said  socne- 
thlng  to  the  eSect  that  the  way  it  Is  han- 
dled now,  a  veteran  comes  In  and  gets  a 
oertlflcate  of  eligibility,  then  he  goes  to  a 
bank,  who  must  then  be  willing  to  lend  him 
money  to  buy  a  bouse.  I  have  been  to  many 
banks  here  recently  for  several  reasons,  and 
I  notice  they  are  not  too  willing  to  lend  black 
people  or  Puerto  Rlcan  people  money,  and  at 
this  particular  time,  anybody  any  money. 
The  present  allocation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  •13,600.  The  veterans  have  In- 
dicated to  me  that  somebody  is  kidding  some- 
body, that  the  only  housing  you  can  buy 
today  with  $12,600  Is  an  out  house. 

I  realize  that  there  are  other  people  who 
would  like  to  get  up  here  and  that  Is  the 
end  of  the  statement  I  have.  I  would  Just 
like  to  say,  in  closing,  that  It  is  not  Just  black 
vetenms  who,  of  course,  have  been  hurt,  but, 
of  course,  we  have  been  catching  hell  for  a 
long  time.  Now,  the  Indians  have  Joined  us. 
I  look  around  and  I  see  Spanish  brothers 
who  are  catching  hell  because  sometimes 
they  dont  tptak.  English,  but.  of  course,  they 
have  served,  too.  Again,  I  point  back  to  my 
opening  remark,  as  you  ladles  and  genUemen 
go  home  tonight  and  sleep  under  a  roof,  I 
want  you  to  think  that  It  Is  a  damn  ■haiw 
that  those  people  who  protected  you  can't  get 
a  home. 

And  another  thing,  when  you  go  to  Con- 
gress with  these  proposals,  or  you  go  to  the 
State  or  you  go  to  the  City  with  these  pro- 
posals, and  so  on  and  so  on  and  so  on  stands 
up  and  says  that  this  sounds  like  welfare,  I 
want  you  to  remind  him  that  this  great 
United  States  gives  welfare  to  everybody. 
It  pays  the  airline  Industry.  It  pays  the  de- 
fense Industry.  It  pays  the  steel  Industry. 
It  supports  City  CoUege.  Ood  damn  it.  It  Is 
about  time  it  started  doing  something  for 
the  veteran  of  Vietnam.  And  even  If  it  Is 
welfare.  If  we  can  pay  bUllons  of  dollars,  as 
I  know  we  do,  for  a  747  that  at  times,  or  even 
right  now.  Is  only  carrying  12  people,  then 
let's  start  giving  it  to  hunoan  beings,  because 
the  veteran,  given  a  chance  to  move,  any 
veteran,  as  has  been  pointed  out  this  morn- 
ing, becomes  a  productive  individual.  He  wUl 
pay  It  back. 

You  gentlemen  who  came  here  today, 
thank  you  for  that.  If  you  see  your  friends 
that  did  not  show,  tell  them  maybe  I  will 
see  them  next  time  around.  Thank  you,  very 
much.  (Applause) 

Mr.  PzmsoN.  The  next  moderator  will  be 
Bob  Brewln.  the  medical  care  panel. 

Ifr.  BBXwnr.  Back  In  about  1908,  the 
United  States  MUltary  Assistance  Command 
In  Vietnam  started  drawing  up  a  list  of  how 
they  were  going  to  dispose  of  all  the  products 
that  the  military  had  brought  to  Vietnam 
once  it  was  over.  I  think  the  study  runs  to 
about  1,200  pages  on  wtiat  they  are  going  to 
do  with  the  left-over  equipment.  It  goes  down 
and  Includes  phasing  out  such  things  as 
peanut  butter  and  bandaids,  et  cetera.  I 
havent  seen  such  a  study  prepared  on  what 
to  do  with  the  veteran  who  returns  home 
wounded  without  his  legs  and  without  his 
arms.  I  think  It  Is  IndlcaUve  of  our  national 
hangup  of  property  over  people.  The  panel 
on  medical  care  focuses  on  two  things  that 
are  analogous  to  this  hangup  of  property 
over  people.  This  concerns  money  and  It  con- 
cerns treating  people  as  people. 

I^at  year  when  Mr.  Nixon  told  us  on  In- 
numerable occasions  that  we  were  brave 
boys,  and  that  we  had  fought  for  our  coim- 
t«7,  and  that  we  deeerved  the  love  and 
UiAiiks  of  a  grateful  nation,  he  turned 
around,  with  the  help  of  his  friends  In  the 
American  legion  and  his  Veterans  admln- 
l^rator,  who  was  a  pact  president  of  the 
American  Legion,  which  makes  htm  a  bigger 
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patriot  than  John  Wayne,  said  those  boys  In 
the  boapltal  dont  need  that  other  floe  mll- 
UoQ  to  treat  them.  We  don't  have  to  give  It 
to  them.  I  am  going  to  veto  It.  That  Is  how 
he  loves  us. 

The  problem  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion right  now  in  the  Vetwans  Administra- 
tion hospital,  U  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
there,  I  think,  who  work  hard.  But  if  you  are 
a  nurse,  and  you  are  paid  912,000  a  year,  or 
$10,000  a  year  to  start,  to  work  In  a  Veter- 
ans Admmistratlon  hoq>ltal  with  no  over- 
time, no  night  differential,  or  If  you  are  a 
doctor  that  Is  paid  $12X)00  to  $16,000  a  year, 
bow  long.  If  you  have  quality,  are  you  going 
to  stay  there?  I  am  afraid  that  In  this  ootin- 
try  momey  does  buy  quality.  Tou  can  buy  a 
VW  for  a  little  money  and  you  can  buy  a 
OixUllac  for  a  lot.  Bight  now,  veterans  are 
getting  Imported  care  Instead  of  top-of-the- 
Une  oare. 

I  think  a  lot  of  money  should  be  Infused 
lato  the  VJi.  boq>ltal  system  to  hire  the 
people,  no  matter  what  the  price,  that  will 
provide  not  Just  good  care,  but  the  best 
care  possible  for  the  VletNam  veteran. 

If  you  pay  them  enough,  instead  of  treat- 
ing them  like  slaves.  If  they  are  getting 
$35,000  a  year  to  empty  your  bedpan,  they 
will  say  yes,  sir,  what  can  I  do  for  you  next. 
and  I  think  that  U  a  very  Important  point. 

Second,  often  the  patient  in  a  Veterans 
Administration  hospital  is  having  his  gaU 
bladder  treated,  he  is  having  his  spine 
treated  or  he  is  having  a  new  leg  put  on.  The 
reat  of  the  man  they  don't  care  about.  They 
are  Just  repairing  certain  sections  of  the 
body.  I  think  It  is  very  Important  that  the 
concept  of  veterans  medical  care  be  taken 
from  this  pieooneal  care  of  the  body  to 
care  of  the  total  individual.  This  includes 
doing  things  for  people's  heads  In  the  cuz- 
rent  parlance. 

For  example,  I  think  that  it  Is  very  im- 
portant that  an  educational  system  be  in- 
stituted In  the  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals. Last  year,  both  Dean  Mulholland 
from  PDrdham,  and  Murray  Piilner  from  the 
City,  went  to  the  Veterans  Administration. 
I  dont  know  what  Mr.  Pulner  said,  but  Mr. 
Mulholland  said,  "I  want  to  start  classes 
yesterday  in  your  Veterans  AdmlnUtratlon 
hospitals,"  and  the  VA  came  back  and  said 
there  Isnt  anybody  here  who  wants  to  go 
to  college.  That  was  at  two  different  hos- 
pitals, and  U  you  want  the  names,  I  have 
the  names  of  the  Individuals  who  I 
contacted. 

I  dont  believe  there  Is  no  one  In  the  VJL 
hospital  who  doesn't  want  to  go  to  school. 
Veterans  who  are  wounded  not  only  need 
their  wounds  Uken  care  of,  they  need  to 
be  treated  like  human  beings.  Along  with 
this.  Miss  Polansky  on  the  committee  sug- 
gested that  families  be  allowed  Into  the  hos- 
pital any  time  of  day  and  night  to  care  for 
a  member  of  their  family  who  is  ill  in  the 
hospital.  They're  not  going  to  perform  ap- 
pendectomies. I  hope,  but  they  are  capable 
of  emptying  a  bedpan.  They  are  capable  of 
getting  a  drink  of  water.  They  are  capable 
of  providing  the  services  that  cannot  be 
provided  by  one  nurse  who  covers  a  four- 
block  long  ward.  I  think  this  is  another 
thing  to  look  into. 

As  far  as  adequate  medical  care,  and  this 
hooks  up  with  Jobs,  literaUy  those  of  us  who 
have  been  and  who  are  well  trained,  compe- 
tent medics,  and  corpsmen,  who  have  been 
discharged  from  the  mlUUry  since  thU  war 
has  started,  they  come  home,  and  they  want 
to  work  In  a  hospital  in  New  York  SUte.  They 
are  told  that  you  have  to  be  practicing  your 
skllU  for  eight  years.  You  may  have  saved 
60  Uvea,  but  I'm  sorry,  we  don't  think  you 
know  anything.  You  have  to  go  back  to 
school. 

I  think  these  trained  men  should  be  put 
Into  the  Veterans  Administration  hospital 
system,  if  they  want  to  be  put  in  there,  and 
allowed  to  perform  Important  para-profes- 
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atonal  medical  duties  that  need  to  be  done. 
That  is  one  way  of  remedying  the  personnel 
problems  In  the  hospital.  This  Is  not  only 
a  matter  for  Congress,  but  a  matter  for  State 
legislatures,  because  the  legislatures  are  the 
ones  that  control  letting  i>eople  do  certain 
medical  duties.  This  is  something  that  has 
to  be  modified. 

Congreosman  Scbxuxb.  They  should 
be  licensed  so  they  can  practice  m  any  hos- 
pital, and  not  only  VA.  hospitals. 

Mr.  Bbkwht.  Definitely.  We  are  throwing 
away  thousands  of  dollars  wcoth  of  skill  by 
not  putting  these  men  Into  the  professions 
they  have  practiced  for  three  or  four  years. 
One  other  Important  point.  I  dont  know 
about  the  experiences  of  other  veterans,  but 
If  you  are  In  the  Infantry  battalion  In 
Vietnam,  the  dental  care  Is  not  too  good  be- 
cause no  one  has  figured  out  how  to  man 
pack  a  dental  chair  yet.  Therefore,  you  dont 
see  too  many  dentists  running  around  Viet- 
nam. So  one  of  the  real  problems  In  the  war. 
although  It  might  not  seem  too  big,  is  that 
we  have  thousands  of  rotten  teeth  running 
around,  which  may  not  seem  too  big  right 
now  until  you  go  out  to  q>end  $1,500  or 
$2,000  to  have  them  taken  care  of.  Under 
V.A.  regulations,  a  year  after  discharge  you 
lose  your  right  to  go  and  have  your  teeth 
treated  In  a  V-A.  hospital.  Well,  sometimes  it 
takes  a  year  to  get  an  appointment  in  the 
Dental  Clinic,  and  then  when  you  get  your 
appointment,  your  year  Is  up.  so  you  cannot 
use  it. 

I  suggest  that  dental  care  be  provided  for 
all  Vietnam  veterans  until  their  mouth  is 
back  in  the  same  shape  as  it  was  in,  and  that 
Includes  giving  them  a  whole  new  set  of  false 
teeth,  if  necessary.  This  Is  very  Important. 
That  la  it  on  medical  care. 

I  would  Jiist  like  to  add  Just  one  thing  be- 
fore I  leave.  I  think  the  real  tragedy  of  this 
conference  Is  that  we  have  all  had  a  good 
rap,  and  the  real  tragedy  Is  that  many  of  the 
people  who  could  make  the  decisions  that  di- 
rectly affect  us,  chose  not  to  be  here.  As  Mr. 
Callender  said,  they  all  have  summer  houses. 

I  called  last  week  and  I  Invited  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  send  a  businessman. 
The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  were 
notified,  and  a  whole  bunch  of  other  guys, 
and  I  asked  If  they  would  please  send  people 
to  listen  to  us.  They  chose  not  to  be  here.  So 
we  know  what  they  think  of  us.  And  the 
other  members  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion also  chose  not  to  be  here.  So  we  know 
what  they  think  of  us.  So  my  suggestion  Is 
that  we  find  out  who  these  people  are,  and 
we  let  them  know  what  we  think  of  them  In 
very  firm  ways. 

(Applause.) 

CoNCKxasMAN  ScHKUik:  Thank  you. 

(The  hour  la  late  now.  The  coffee  is  ready.) 
On  behalf  of  Councllwoman  Stromberg. 
Congressman  Blaggl  and  Congressman  Ba- 
dlllo  and  myself,  we  want  to  thank  you  for 
coming.  We  have  been  listening.  We  our- 
selves, all  four  of  us,  are  where  we  are  now, 
on  this  side  of  the  table  because  of  our  per- 
sonal commitment  to  political  action. 

If  we  weren't  political  activists,  we  would 
not  be  sitting  here.  We  understand  why  we 
are  here,  and  we  understand  the  reasons  for 
our  being  here.  We  understand  that  we  are 
accoimtable  to  you.  But  if  you  don't  orga- 
nize, if  you  don't  get  together  and  make 
yourselves  felt.  If  you  don't  produce  pro- 
grams and  let  us  know  what  they  are,  and 
let  the  other  members  of  Congress  know 
what  they  are,  then  you  cannot  bold  us  ac- 
countable, because  you  have  not  given  us 
the  message. 

We  think  you  ought  to  hold  our  feet  to 
the  fire.  We  think  you  ought  to  be  telling  it 
to  a  lot  of  other  members  of  the  Congress 
and  telling  it  to  us  again  and  again  and 
again,  the  way  you  told  it  to  us  today.  I 
think  that  the  four  of  us  learned  a  lot.  and 
that  is  why  we  were  here.  We  were  not  here 
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to  lecture  you,  but  to  listen  to  you.  But  or- 
ganize and  make  yourselves  politically  effec- 
tive to  get  what  you  want,  what  you  deserve, 
what  other  veterans  from  Korea  and  World 
War  n  and  the  wars  before  that  have  gotten 
from  this  country.  It  is  very  simple.  You 
help  your  friends  and  you  punish  your  ene- 
mies. 

Thanks  a  lot.  Let's  have  some  coffee. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:05  p.nL,  this  meeting 
of  the  Congressional  Committee  was  ad- 
journed.) 


PHILADELPHIA  IMPLEBOarrS  LOW- 
COBT  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  a 
new,  low-oost  method  of  siii^lylng  school 
lunches  has  been  developed  In  Philadel- 
phia by  the  Academy  of  Food  Marlteting 
of  St.  Joseph's  College  and  the  Aivh- 
dlocese  of  Philadelphia. 

This  program  will  meet  the  needs  of 
about  28,000  children  in  55  inner-city 
schools  of  the  archdiocese  starting  in 
December.  The  program  results  from  a 
pilot  project  dev^oped  at  St.  Antbony 
of  Padua  School  in  South  Philadelphia, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  approved  by  the  n.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  use  na- 
tionwide. These  lunches  consist  of  an 
individual  8-ounce  can  of  combination 
food  such  as  stews,  beans  and  franks, 
and  qMghettd  and  meatballs.  Hiese  cans 
are  heated  in  inexpensive  ovens,  and  the 
heated  food  Is  eaten  by  the  children 
directly  from  the  cans  with  nutritional 
supplements  added  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  type  A  lunch. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  I  am 
pleased  that  this  new  program  has  been 
developed  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  I  am 
optimistic  that  the  program  can  be  used 
nationally  by  many  schools  which  do  not 
have  kitchen  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  from  the  Catholic  Stand- 
ard and  Times,  describing  this  new  pro- 
gram, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  foUows: 

Lttncr  Pbooxam  Bbcoios  National 

School  Uodkl 

(By  max  Smith) 

A  pUot  program  developed  at  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua  School  in  South  Philadelphia,  to 
feed  poor  chUdren  hot  lunches  in  schools 
without  kitchen  facilities,  has  been  approved 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
use  throughout  the  country. 

Richard  Lying,  assistant  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, annoimced  that  the  program  would 
be  adopted  for  nation  wide  use  at  ceremonies 
at  St.  Anthony's  School  on  Jime  17. 

At  the  same  time  John  Cardinal  Krol  an- 
nounced that  the  program  would  be  available 
In  66  inner-city  schools  of  the  Archdiocese 
starting  In  September. 

"This  means  that  28,000  children  In  our 
schools  will  ncnr  have  a  hot  lunch — every 
day — which  meets  the  highest  nutritional 
requirements  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Cardinal  commented." 
AuxUlary  Bishop  Oerald  V.  McDevltt,  repre- 
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senUng  the  Cardinal,  went  on  to  say,  that  the 
program  demonstrated  the  collaboration  be- 
tween school  and  total  community  that  can 
and  should  be  developed  further. 

The  luncheon  project  was  developed  In 
Philadelphia  by  the  Archdiocese,  St.  Josefdi's 
CoUege  Academy  of  Food  Marketing,  the  food 
Industry  and  the  U.S.D.A.  It  was  designed  to 
find  an  adequate  but  inexpensive  and  feasi- 
ble hot-lunch  program  for  inner-city  elemen- 
tary schools  without  kitchen  fadUtles. 

The  menu  provides  considerable  variety 
and  is  centered  around  a  heated  eight  ounce 
can  of  prepared  food  such  as  (dilcken  or 
beef  stew,  beans  and  franks  or  spaghetl  and 
meat  balls  heated  in  portable  electric  ovens. 
Basics,  in  addition  to  the  hot  main  dish 
are,  milk,  a  piece  of  fruit  and  a  coi^de.  Cost 
Is  16  cents  to  the  student  who  can  afford  to 
pay,  but  those  who  cannot  are  served  free. 

The  pilot  program  at  St.  Anthony's  served 
more  than  3,200  meals  over  an  eight  week 
period.  Total  cost  was  $2,000,  Including  the 
purchase  of  the  oven  dlspenaers. 

Ilie  program  was  under  the  direction  of 
Father  Donald  V.  Helm  and  Patrick  Tsmple- 
weet  of  the  Academy  of  Food   Marketing. 


COST  OVERRUNS 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  01C0NSKI 

OF  wmcomnf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Ausrust  6,  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  a  lot  these  days  about  cost  over- 
runs. Unfortunately,  the  loudest  voices 
about  cost  overruns  are  the  quietest 
voices  on  their  own  expenditures  and  of 
their  own  particular  division  of  the 
Government. 

Example  1:  The  Keimedy  Stadium 
we  were  Udd  was  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers $4  million,  llie  fact  is  the  Ken- 
nedy Stadium  has  cost  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers $20  million.  The  revenue  from 
the  stadium  cannot  even  pay  the  interest, 
8uid  not  one  dime  of  the  $20  million  has 
been  paid  back.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Kennedy  Stadium  has  a  tenant  that  is 
now  almost  $200,000  in  arresu^  for  his 
rent.  Instead  of  pajring  for  itself  besides 
costing  the  taxpayers  $20  million,  instead 
of  $4  million,  the  upkeep  of  the  stadium 
is  costing  the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation 
$1  million  a  year. 

Example  2:  Ilie  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  was  supposed  to  be 
built  from  contributions  of  students  all 
over  the  Nation.  The  fact  is  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  has  cost 
the  taxpayers  $67  million,  which  is  a 
67-milllon-percent  cost  overrun  of  what 
we  were  told  it  would  be. 

Example  3 :  We  were  told  that  the  sub- 
way ssrstem  in  Washington,  D.C.,  would 
cost  $900  million.  The  figures  to  complete 
the  subway  system  now  are  in  excess  of 
$3>'^  billion,  and  it  appears  that  it  wiU 
cost  over  $5  billion  before  it  is  finished. 
My  prediction  is  that  it  will  never  be 
finished  even  after  the  expenditure  of 
$3  or  $4  billion. 

Example  4:  The  loudest  voices  in  the 
other  body  against  cost  overruns  are 
strangely  quiet  about  the  $900,000  cost 
overrun  for  their  own  restaurant.  TliiB 
amounts  to  a  loss  of  $9,000  per  Member, 
and  the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation  have  to 
pick  up  the  tab  to  pay  these  losses.  This 
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is  a  900,000-percent  cost  overrun  Just 
for  the  restaurant  to  accommodate  100 
Members  of  that  body.  Suppose  some  in- 
dustry transferred  almost  $400,000  of 
their  exi>enses  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  There  would  be  the  loudest  howl 
frwn  the  cost  overrun  experts  of  every- 
thing except  their  own  affairs. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  the 
projects  that  have  been  voted  for  by  the 
severest  critics  of  cost  overruns  in  private 
industry.  If  private  industry  had  the  cost 
overruns  of  the  severest  critics  in  the 
other  body,  we  would  be  living  in  a 
strange  land,  and  there  would  be  a  furor 
that  would  raise  the  ceUlng  of  the  Caidtol 
d(»ne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  added  item,  I  would 
like  to  have  reprinted  in  this  statement 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Buffalo 
Coiuler  Express  on  July  19,  1971,  by 
the  noted  columnist,  Anne  Mcllhenny 
Matthews: 

SRANGKI-LA    Is    NiGHTMAXK 

(By  Anne  McQhenney  Matthews) 

They  have  fun  and  games  In  Congress 
as  well  as  debating  Issues,  according  to  a  re- 
cent communication  from  my  favorite  C<m- 
gressman,  Tbaddeus  J.  Dulskl.  He  sent  me 
two  pages  from  the  June  30  Issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  which  reported  on 
whether  House  conferences  could  (or  should) 
be  held  In  the  old  Supreme  Court  Chamber 
and  the  old  Senate  Chamber.  This,  It  seems, 
was  mixed  in  with  some  comments  on  a 
deficit  ot  $497,000  for  the  Senate  restaurant 
and  allegations  that  an  additional  deficit  for 
the  Senate  restaurant  was  being  burled  by 
being  charged  to  the  Architect's  ofllce. 

Several  Representatives  went  "tsk,  tsk," 
pointing  out  that  it  wasn't  gentlemanly  to 
Investigate  "the  housekeeping  funcUons  of 
the  other  body." 

Then  a  Representative  from  Alabama 
yielded  to  Rep.  Alvln  E.  O'Konskl  of  Wis- 
consin, who  commented  on  the  sittiatlon  in 
a  corker  of  a  ^>eech.  As  he  said,  everyone 
Is  doing  It.  so  I  hope  he  throws  his  hat  In 
the  ring  and  runs  for  president.  We  need  his 
kind  of  wit  in  the  White  House  I 

Mr.  CKonskl,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  rules  of  comity  between  the  two 
Houses.  What  conclusions  are  drawn  from 
my  remarks  referring  to  the  member  of  the 
other  body  are  strictly  coincidental. 

"I  wovUd  like  to  tell  you  about  a  dream  I 
had  the  other  mght.  It  turned  Into  a  horror 
and  later  a  nightmare. 

"I  dreamed  I  went  to  a  country  called 
Shangri-la.  When  I  arrived  In  that  country 
I  became  Interested  In  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. They  had  a  body  called  Etanes.  I 
wondered  what  Etanes  stood  for.  I  wandered 
how  they  arrived  at  the  name  of  that  great 
body.  Then  I  thought  of  Serutan,  and  I  re- 
membered that  Serutan  is  Natures  spelled 
backwards.  Etanes  is  Senate  q>elled  back- 
wards. This  Is  strictly  coincidental.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  other  body.  I  do  not 
want  to  disrupt  the  comity  between  our  two 
chambers.  That  Is  why  I  emphasize  this 
point. 

Etanes,  which  is  the  Senate  spelled  back- 
wards, in  Shangri-la  is  made  up  of  100  mem- 
bers plus  one  called  the  devil's  advocate — 
a  Uttle  different  from  our  system.  Ea^  time 
a  member  of  Etanea— that  is  the  Senate 
backwards — got  up  and  made  a  ^;>eech  or 
made  a  proposal  or  a  condemnation,  the 
devU's  advocate  always  responded  and  asked 
questions  of  the  reformist,  egotist  or  mem- 
ber of  Etanes. 

"There  h^pened  to  be  one  member  of  this 
body  of  Etanes  who  thought  he  was  quite 
an  authority  on  cost  overruns. 

"He  was  complaining  about  the  cost  over- 
runs of  planea,  war  materials,  baby  books 
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and  Ju»t  tbout  everything.  When  he  finished 
the  devil's  Advocate  got  up  and  said,  "Why 
woiadnt  this  great  great  authority  on  coat 
ovemma  tell  ua  about  the  1000.000  cost 
overrun  for  the  restaurant  of  this  great 
body  called  Etanes.  which  Is  the  Senate 
qMlled  baclrwards.  The  great  authority  on 
cost  ovemins,  embarrassed,  took  his  seat. 

"Then  another  member  of  this  body  of 
Etanee  addressed  Btanss.  telling  automobile 
manufacttirers  how  to  build  cars.  He  told 
how  to  build  planes  and  he  even  told  Carter 
how  to  make  pills.  Then  the  devil's  advo- 
cate got  up  and  said,  'I  would  not  tell  every- 
body how  to  run  every  thing  when  we  can- 
not even  nm  our  own  restaurant  without 
losing  1900,000  a  year  to  feed  100  Stanes  at  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $9,000  per  member.' 

"Then  the  dream  turned  Into  a  nightmare. 
Almost  half  of  the  members  of  Btanes — 
that  U  Senate  spelled  backwards — an- 
nounced that  they  wanted  to  run  for  presi- 
dent of  their  country.  Then  even  the  devil's 
aavocate  gave  up  In  despair  and  took  off  his 
boms,  got  up  and  said,  "If  you  cannot  even 
run  a  restaurant  without  losing  9900,000  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  a  year,  that  Is  a  $8,000 
a  year  cost  to  each  taxpayer  to  feed  each 
one  of  us,  bow  can  you  become  the  president 
of  jOMT  country?  Shame  on  you.  Tou  cannot 
run  a  restaurant,  yet  you  want  to  be 
president." 

"At  that  point  I  awoke.  I  ml«  Shangri-la 
now  that  I  am  awakened.  But  my  first 
thought  after  I  awakened  was,  "Thank  Ood 
I  live  In  the  United  SUtes  of  America  and 
not  Shangri-la."  Such  things  could  not  hap- 
pen here  In  this  country.  And  now  I  am 
confused.  Was  It  really  a  dream  and  a  night- 
mare or  was  It  a  reality  we  are  faced  with 
right  here  In  our  nation  right  now?" 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  NORA 
LAWRENCE  SMITH 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or  OMomau 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRJESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State  of  Georgia  recently  lost  a  great 
and  dearly  beloved  citizen.  Mrs.  Nora 
Lawrence  Smith,  affectionately  known 
aa  "Mlas  Nora,"  died  at  the  age  of  85. 
She  was  a  legend  in  both  newspaper  and 
political  circles.  Her  tremendous  influ- 
ence was  used  wisely  to  promote  those 
causes  she  believed  in  and  loved. 

Miss  Nora  dedicated  70  years  of  her 
life  to  newspaper  work,  30  of  those  years 
as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Wlregrass 
Parmer  In  Ashbum.  This  newspaper, 
founded  by  her  father  in  1899,  is  still  one 
of  the  most  respected  newspapers  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District  which  I 
proudly  represent. 

Miss  Nora  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  outspoken  boosters  of  a  section  of 
the  State  identified  as  the  wlregrass 
area.  This  was  Miss  Nora's  home  since 
the  age  of  4. 

She  was  an  influential  Georgian,  an 
outstanding  journalist  and  a  loyal 
Democrat.  She  will  be  missed  by  her 
many  friends  in  the  State,  the  profes- 
sion and  the  party. 

Most  Georgia  newspapers  have  paid 
tribute  to  Miss  Nora.  I  am  including  In 
the  Record  a  sampling  of  those  edi- 
torials and  letters  appearing  in  the  July 
29  edition  of  the  Wlregrass  Parmer: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TDToir   Oazittx:    Mma   Ifoaa 

OeorgU  lost  a  friend  and  South  OeorgU 
a  dedicated  champion  with  the  death  Satur- 
day of  ICrs.  Nora  Lawrence  Smith  at  the  age 
of  85. 

"IClM  Nora"  aa  moat  In  TUtarea  knew  her. 
waa  a  legend  In  both  newspaperlng  and 
political  circlea. 

She  was  involved  in  new^Mper  work  for  70 
years,  30  of  them  as  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Wiregraas  Farmer  in  Ashbum.  a  pi^wr 
which  her  pioneer  father,  Joe  Lawrence, 
founded  in  1899. 

She  was  a  friend  at  such  notable  political 
leaders  aa  the  late  Sen.  Richard  B.  Russell, 
Sen.  Herman  TUmadge  and  former  Govs. 
Carl  Sanders  and  Ernest  Vandlver.  She  sup- 
ported the  Democratic  Party  wholeheartedly 
through  the  years  and  attended  four  na- 
tional conventions,  predicting  In  1928  that 
the  Democrats  wouldn't  win  a  national  elec- 
tion until  they  nominated  "that  man  on 
crutches"  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

But  nvoat  of  aU,  "Miss  Nora"  waa  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  wiregraas  area  of  South 
Georgia,  promoting  its  agriculture  and  eco- 
nomic and  Indnstrlal  growth. 

When  she  retired  and  sold  her  newspaper 
in  1969,  she  brought  to  a  cloee  a  chapter  of 
Oeorlga  Journalism  filled  with  achievements. 

She  was  honored  many  times  during  her 
distinguished  career,  the  Uteet  in  1968  when 
the  National  Newspaper  Assodatloa  named 
her  its  "Outstanding  Woman  Journalist" 
and  then  Gov.  Lester  ICaddox  declared  June 
8  as  "Nora  Lawrence  Smith  Day  in  Georgia." 

Her  honors  all  were  well-deserved  and  her 
endeavors  broughit  much  good  to  the  state 
and  area  she  loved.  She  will  sadly  be  missed, 
but  not  forgotten  by  thoae  who  knew  hw. 

Atlanta  CoNSTrnmow:  Noka  L.  Smtth 
Back  somewhere  aro\md  1899,  a  13-year  old 
girl,  as  she  later  wrote  about  It,  "crawled 
up  on  a  eUxA  and  learned  to  set  type  by  hand 
and  have  been  working  ever  since  .  .  ." 

Her  father,  Joe  Lawrence,  founded  the 
newspi^Mr,  The  Wlregrass  Farmer,  in  Ash- 
bum, Georgia.  That  IS  year  old  girl  never  got 
over  learning  to  set  type.  Mrs.  Nora  Lawrence 
Smith  was  publisher  of  the  paper  from  1939 
untU  1909.  She  died  last  week-end,  following 
a  stroke. 

"I  came  to  Ashbum  when  I  was  four  years 
old,  nothing  waa  here,  only  a  wilderness.  So  I 
have  watched  the  town  grow  and  lore  It," 
abe  wrote  onoe.  She  loved  Georgia  too.  and 
she  was  a  voice  and  an  infiuence  in  her  state. 
We  wUl  nUss  her. 
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TaxBUTE  Fbom  a  TRTStro 
To  the  Editor: 

Please  let  me  express  to  you  our  sympathy 
in  the  loss  of  Nora  Lawrence.  A  great  soul  has 
gone  to  Its  reward. 

It  has  been  our  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
know  Nora  for  a  long  number  of  years.  Her 
sense  of  humor  and  appreciation  of  her 
friends  always  made  It  pleasant  and  enjoy- 
able to  be  with  her.  She  was  every  inch  a 
newspaper  woman.  Her  paper  was  an  Instru- 
ment for  good  and  the  Improvement  and 
betterment  of  mankind.  She  used  her  talents 
wisely  and  with  courage  and  devotion. 
~  I  regretted  that  we  could  not  be  present  to 
pay  a  final  tribute.  Her  life  has  been  a 
benediction  and  her  good  works  will  live 
long  after  her. 

Please  convey  to  her  co-workers  on  the 
ifaper  and  her  friends  our  sympathy. 

Very  truly  yoxua, 
Jau  Mooaz. 

To  a  "Obbat  Laot" 
MiB.  Nora  Lawrence  Smith  was,  we  think, 
one  of  the  finest  persons  that  every  graced 
this  earth.  The  major  portion  of  her  entire 
life  was  spent  in  the  Interest  of  others.  She 
was  devoted  to  her  church,  her  county,  her 
State,  and  the  entire  natlcm. 


Her  every  thinking  moment  was  to  do  good 
for  somebody  else  or  to  do  good  and  help  the 
place  In  which  she  lived.  There  was  never  a 
thought  of  herself.  She  was  without  a  doubt 
the  moet  unselfish  person  it's  ever  been  our 
privilege  to  know. 

No  matter  who  you  were  or  from  where  you 
came,  if  Ulss  Nora  knew  you,  she  tried  to 
help  you.  Newspaper  circles,  both  State  and 
national,  will  miss  her  and  know  that  another 
ot  the  reaUy  great  "ole  timers"  has  gone  on 
to  her  great  reward. 

Politics,  both  State  and  national,  will  feel 
her  loss.  She  loved  and  served  it  all. 

People  who  knew  her,  people  wbo  knew  of 
her,  and  the  world  In  general  will  mlaa  a 
person  like  Miss  Nora.  We  certainly  will,  but 
we  are  thankf vU  we  knew  her. 

ALXm  kxra  Jobit  Hsasd  Ashold. 
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LETTER  FROM  PASTOR 
McNAMARA  PAPERS 


ON 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Mzsaoxnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  old  and  valued 
friend,  Gen.  Louis  H.  Renfrow,  retired. 
General  Renfrow  has  served  his  Nation 
well,  as  exemplifled  by  his  appointment 
to  the  White  House  staff  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman. 

General  Renfrow  has  brought  to  my 
attention  a  letter,  written  by  his  pastor. 
George  R.  Davis,  D.D.,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  I  have  ever  read.  The  letter 
motivated  by  the  recent  publications  of 
the  so-called  McNamara  Papers,  and 
the  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  which 
followed,  gives  much  food  for  thought 
and  Is  brilliantly  written. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  letter 
to  all  the  Members  of  the  Congress: 

Thx  Nattonai.  Cmr  Christtan  Chtjbch, 

Washinffton,  D.C..  July  7. 1971. 
To  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  War- 
ren E.  Burger:  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black; 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas;  Justice  John 
M.   Holland;    Justice   William   J.   Bren- 
nan,  Jr.;  Justice  Potter  Stewart:  Justice 
Byron     R.     White;     Justice     Thurgood 
Marshall;    Justice  Harry   A.  Blackmun; 
Senator    Mike    Gravel;     Mr.    Benjamin 
Bradlee,  editor-ln-chlef,  the  Waahirtfton 
Post;  Mrs.  Katherlne  Graham,  publisher, 
the  Wathington  Post;  Mr.  A.  M.  Rosen- 
thal, editor,  the  tievo  York  Times:  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Oakes  Sulzberger,  publisher, 
the  New  York  Timet. 
Gcntlxmen:  This  letter  Is  being  mlmeo- 
gn^hed  due  to  lack  of  time,  and  It  is  being 
written    motivated    by    the    same    purpow 
which  led  me  to  write  a  recent  letter  to 
certain  Congressmen  regarding  matters  re- 
lated to  our  Involvement  in  Vlet-nam,  etc., 
that  purpose  being  that  I  know  those  in- 
volved   win    receive   many   communications 
applauding  the  Supreme  Court  decision  and 
the    action    of    the    newspi^>ers    mentioned 
above.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  state  a  contrary 
opinion. 

Let  me  preface  the  baaic  material  of  this 
letter  with  the  following: 

(1)  I  am  one  of  the  minority  In  America 
today  who  believe  we  were  justified  in  being 
In  Vlet-nam  and  In  the  world. 

(3)  I  have  no  sense  of  guilt,  which  evi- 
dently Is  eating  the  heart  out  of  a  good  noany 
Americana  today. 

(3)  As  much  as  I  hate  war,  I  bate  the 
alternatives    we   have   even    more.    One   is 


aloksiMd  when  he  thinks  of  all  the  excel- 
lent young  men  who  have  been  lost,  and 
who  are  ao  badly  needed  in  today's  world, 
when  so  many  of  us  still  living  are  really 
unworthy  to  clutter  up  the  earth.  I  happen 
to  be  also  among  the  minority  who  believe 
their  sacrlfloe  was  not  in  vain. 

(4)  Anybody  knows  that  altenrnte  plans 
must  be  made,  whether  in  mUltary,  btislneas. 
by  the  preaa,  and  even  in  the  Church. 

(6)  Tlie  reaeon  that  we  are  now  aUe  to 
begin  to  get  out  of  Vlet-nam  with  mm>e 
possibility,  even  though  it  Is  a  "long  abot" 
now,  of  leaving  some  stability  there.  Is  t>e- 
cause  we  have  been  there  all  along.  By  this 
I  msan  eventually  the  domino  theory  will 
prove  to  have  been  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  potential  situation.  Oxar  moving  Into 
that  area  of  the  world  gave  It  at  least  a  par- 
tial stability.  I  have  had  contact  with  doeens 
of  missionaries  both  through  correspondence 
and  In  oonventlooe,  at  several  denomina- 
tions, and  I  have  known  only  one  who  op- 
posed the  American  presence  in  Asia.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  think  the  United 
States  Government  should  be  obligated  to 
protect  the  mlesloiMU-y  enterprise  of  the 
Christian  Church  around  the  world.  I  men- 
tion this  only  to  point  out  that  these  people 
doing  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  they  are  very  able 
people,  felt  that  for  the  United  States  to 
abandon  our  present  posture  in  Asia  would 
have  been  dlaastroua. 

And  so  what  I  am  about  to  write  in  refer- 
ence to  so  much  cheap  talk  going  on  about 
"freedom  of  the  press'  and  the  attitudes  of 
self-righteousness  being  expressed  in  so 
many  quarters,  leaving  the  Impression  that 
the  publication  of  the  Pentagon  documents 
was  highly  motivated  rather  than  a  kind  of 
cheap  scandal  sheet  affair,  grows  out  of  a 
personal  and  deep  conviction.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  Supreme  Court  can  not  make 
"moral  decisions",  but  rather,  "legal  deci- 
sions". It  Is  frightening  to  know  that  the 
majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
based  in  the  final  analysis: 

( 1 )  Upon  an  act  of  theft; 

(2)  And  the  papers  taken  from  that  act 
of  theft  were  released  by  certain  newspapers 
at  a  time  based  upon  their  own  whim; 

(3)  That  they  were  released  on  the  eve 
of  an  Inqwrtant  decision  about  to  be  made 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  That  Mr.  Ellsburg  released  those 
papers  (whoever  took  them) ,  to  a  carefully 
selected  number  of  newspapers,  which  in  It- 
self contradicts  any  idea  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  Here  Is  a  msn,  first,  who  should  know 
better,  with  his  suggestion  of  his  estimate 
of  his  own  character,  and  secondly,  a  man 
with  an  evident  g^uilt  complex  over  his  own 
Involvement,  and  in  an  apparent  attempt 
to  white-wash  himself,  he  suggests  the  gviilt 
of  others..  The  man  evidently  most  aimed 
at  in  the  interpretations  of  the  Pentagon 
papers  will  probably  come  out  in  the  best 
light  eventually,  having  Inherited  so  much 
from  other  Administrations.  As  for  one,  if 
I  have  to  cast  my  lot,  it  will  be  with  the 
five  Presidents. 

(6)  That  this  action  by  the  Supreme  Court 
suggests  that  any  employee  working  in  any 
ofllce  in  any  place  of  business,  the  Govern- 
ment, military,  education,  or  any  other  facet 
of  American  life,  U  justified  "stealing"  what 
be  comes  to  the  conclusion,  according  to 
"his  good  conscience".  Is  his  to  take,  because 
he  believes  he  is  serving  a  noble  end.  The  far- 
reaching  Implication  of  this  Is  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  student  body  in  a  university  is 
free,  if  he  felt  "his  conscience  justified  him", 
to  steal  doctunents  from  a  Preeldent's  ofllce; 
that  any  en^loyee  In  any  industry,  if  he 
believed  himself  to  be  "justified  by  his  con- 
science", has  the  right  to  take  from  the  ofllce 
of  his  enq;>loyer  any  docun^nu.  In  fact,  this 
decision  literally  destroys  the  ethical  founda- 
tion of  the  right  to  possession. 

I  was  literally  amazed  that  the  publishers 
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and  legal  repreeentatlves  of  the  major  news- 
papers involved  declared  that  they  received 
all  news  and  then  publUhed  what  they  saw 
fit  to  publish,  or  believed  should  be  pub- 
lished, but  In  the  same  breath  denied  to 
the  Government  the  right  to  decide  what  It 
would  or  would  not  release,  and  that  these 
newspapers  retained  stolen  documents  to  be 
tised  aooording  to  their  concept  of  "freedom 
of  the  press"  without  revealing  this  to  the 
authorities,  and  did  not  believe  they  were 
morally  obligated  to  share  this  news  with 
other  newspapers.  I  suppose  they  might  say 
that  "any  r^orter  has  the  right  to  beat 
some  other  reporter  to  the  pimch"  In  ferret- 
ing out  news,  but  this  Incident  is  slightly 
different  in  that  it  was  based  upon  theft. 
For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why  we  should 
trust  a  dedalon  of  a  press  any  more  than 
we  should  trust  the  decision  of  a  Govern- 
ment, or  that  freedom  of  the  press  means 
that  the  press  "is  a  law  unto  Itself". 

It  Is  my  own  personal  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ot  the  United  States  will  Indict 
and  prosecute  to  the  fullest  extent  not  only 
the  thieves  or  thief,  but  also  the  representa- 
tives of  the  newa|>^>ers  and  anyone  else  in- 
volved. I  would  like  to  see  this  applied  to 
representatives  of  Congress  Involved  also,  but 
I  know  they  are  protected  and  cannot  be  so 
indicted.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  permissive 
attitudes  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
which  show  more  interest  In  criminals  than 
In  the  public,  in  draft-dodgers  than  in  men 
who  assume  their  responsibilities,  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  dissident  radicals, 
give  vary  little  chance  that  anyone  so  in- 
dicted will  ever  have  to  pay  any  penalty. 
Indeed,  he  would  be  freed  somewhere  along 
the  line  by  one  of  the  courts,  but  I  think 
the  Indictment,  as  suggested  by  Attorney 
General  Mitchell,  shoTild,  nevertheless,  be 
carried  out. 

Perh^is  the  moet  disgraceful  spectacle 
of  all  was  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  Mr.  Mike 
Gravel,  reading  from  docxunents  related  to 
the  Pentagon  papers  late  one  night  before 
a  small  group  of  people,  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  his  face  in  sorrow  for  the  dead  in 
Vlet-nam.  Very  easily,  tears  could  be  stream- 
ing down  my  face,  but  not  for  the  men  in 
Vlet-nam,  but  for  the  spectacle  of  a  Senator 
showing  such  irresponsibility  and  callous- 
ness, and  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
feeling  of  "wanting  to  protect  a  club  known 
as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,"  but  be- 
cause he  also  knows  he  was  reading  material 
which  was  based  upon  theft. 

Another  sad  spectacle  was  a  noted  clergy- 
man in  Washington  several  Sundays  ago, 
who  denounced  the  last  several  Presidents 
as  being  totally  irresponsible  and  saying 
quite  frankly  that  "these  Presidents  be- 
lieved they  were  gods",  as  that  clergyman 
denounced  what  was  revealed  in  the  Pen- 
tagon papers.  Acting  like  God  is  a  tendency 
all  of  us,  including  the  writer  rf  this  letter, 
constantly  fight.  But  I  well  remember  when 
the  clergyman  mentioned  above  himself  said, 
three  years  ago,  "I  have  great  power  and 
I  know  how  to  use  that  power".  I  wonder 
who  thinks  be  U  Ood?  Did  this  clergyman 
mean  to  Include  his  grandfather,  Woodrow 
WUson,  in  hU  judgment?  President  Wilson 
was  called  "a  liar,  a  deceiver  of  the  Ameri- 
can people",  and  he  was  accused  of  having 
a  God  complex.  Did  this  clergyman  Intend 
to  apply  his  Judgment  to  President  Franklin 
I3elano  Roosevelt,  who  was  accused  by  some 
of  the  press  and  others  of  having  deliberately 
created  a  situation  which  led  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor? Did  he  means  to  Include  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  was  called  "a  baboon"  and  who 
was  denounced  by  a  clergyman  who  at 
time  was  perhaps  the  greatest  pulpiteer  In 
the  United  States,  but  who.  In  a  repentant 
mood  after  the  death  of  Lincoln,  preached 
what  was  probably  the  most  beautiful  memo- 
rial sermon  ever  given  related  to  a  Presi- 
dent? Abraham  Lincoln  was  denounced  by 
both   North   and   South.   So   when   a   man 
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dares  to  call  recent  Presidents  liars  and  as 
having  "Ood  complexes",  how  far  back  does 
his  judgment  go?  Was  he  trying  to  find,  like 
many  others  who  supported  our  prssent 
world  involvement  in  Asia  originally,  "an 
escape  hatch"  for  himself  by  making  others 
appear  to  be  "guilty  of  high  crimes"?  Mr. 
Rusk  was  right  on  NBC  the  other  night,  July 
2,  when  he  stated,  "Of  course  we  made  mis- 
takes. But  the  real  question  of  morality  is 
whether  this  Nation  has  character  enough 
to  keep  promises  made  to  other  nations  and 
the  i^oe  we  were  willing  to  pay  in  Vlet-nam 
to  prevent  paying  a  higher  price  later",  and 
Mr.  Rusk  was  right  when.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Newman's  question  on  NBC  about  the  killing 
of  civilians,  he  replied,  "More  effort  has  been 
made  in  the  present  war  to  avoid  killing  civi- 
lians than  in  any  other  war  In  which  we 
have  ever  been  engaged.  Many  bombings 
which  would  have  had  extremely  effective 
military  results  were  not  carried  out  because 
the  civilian  loss  would  have  been  devastat- 
ing". Please  do  not  misunderstand  my  logic. 
Many  civilians  have  been  killed  in  Vlet-nam, 
and  no  one  In  his  right  mind  would  argue 
In  support  of  the  brutality  of  war,  but  one 
Is  out  of  his  mind  if  he  thinks  that  staying 
out  of  Vlet-nam  would  have  guaranteed  that 
we  would  have  avoided  even  a  far  worse  sit- 
uation, including  what  we  have  avoided  this 
time  so  far,  and  that  Is  nuclear  war,  and 
as  Mr.  Rusk  also  pointed  out,  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  we  were  given  another  chance. 
If  a  total  third  world  war  comes,  there  will 
be  no  other  chance.  Monday  morning  quar- 
terbacks are  always  wise,  and  the  conscien- 
tious objectors  here  at  home,  beyond  any 
question,  made  The  North  know  they  could 
afford  to  outwalt  us.  The  release  of  the  Pen- 
tagon papers,  even  though  most  of  the  In- 
formation released  had  already  been  avail- 
able in  one  form  or  another  to  any  reader 
in  depth,  has  simply  given  Hanoi  one  more 
reason  to  know  she  can  afford  to  wait. 
Hanoi's  recent  cynical  proposal,  which  really 
only  restates  what  abe  has  said  before,  with 
one  slight  difference,  is  another  evidence 
that  she  is  gambling  on  the  possibility  that 
she  can  out-walt  us.  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Khrushchev  who  said  words  to  this  effect, 
"that  communism  will  bury  us".  He  knew 
something  about  the  business  of  out-waiting 
the  people  who  may  loae  the  will  to  remain 
steady. 

I  would  not  wish  any  conclusion  drawn 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  our  American  institu- 
tions. I  thoroughly  believe  In  them.  My 
doubt  grows  out  of  some  of  those  who  oc- 
cupy positions  in  those  institutions,  and  I 
think  we  have  gravely  damaged  not  only 
our  Image,  but  something  much  more  im- 
portant than  our  world  Image  in  this  whole 
fiasco,  which  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  real  meaning  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  But  I  have  the  feeling  that  this  na- 
tion will  recover  even  from  this  latest  in  a 
series  of  damaging  activities  conducted  by 
so-caned  responsible  individuals.  We  have 
recovered  froin  many  grave  dangers  In  the 
past. 

I  was  taught  in  Journalism  in  high  school 
In  Topeka.  Kansas,  by  my  teacher,  Mlas  Ruth 
Hunt,  a  goud  many  years  ago.  that  the  three 
greatest  newspapers  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time  were  the  Neto  York  Time$,  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  There  are.  of  course,  still  many 
great  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  many 
ezoellent  and  conscientious  joumallata.  but 
much  to  my  sorrow,  I  have  discovered  that 
some  newspapers  thought  of  as  great  news- 
papers  are  far  more  opinionated,  one-dded. 
and  dogmatic  than  the  reactionary  press 
theae  liberal  ps^Mrs  accuse  of  being  doee- 
mlnded.  One  of  these  papers  has  carried  for 
yean  in  Ita  pages  the  motto  "All  the  news 
that's  fit  to  print."  I  think  that  several  of 
the  newspapers  Involved  should  now  begin 
to  carry  the  question  on  their  pagea,  "Are  we 
fit  to  print  the  news?" 
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Itaj  I  refer  back  to  several  points  raised 
In  this  letter.  Tlie  evidence  in  thus  far  will 
probably  show  that  Uz.  Ellaburg  seriously 
missed  bis  predlctloos  about  Vlet-nam  at 
least  on  sU  or  more  occaaloos  while  he  was 
connected  with  matters  relating  to  our  for- 
eign   poUcy.    They    were    serious    errors    In 
Judgment,  and  strangely  enough  were  always 
■Unted  against  the  poaslblllty  of  American 
success  In  Vlet-nam.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
brtleve   that   these    very   serious   errors   In 
Judgment  could  have  contributed  to  his  de- 
sire to  get  out  from  under  responsibility,  and 
paoBlng  along  the  Pentagon  papers  did  take 
attention  away  from  him,  that  Is,  from  his 
bad  behavior.  Most  of  the  experts  who  are 
writing  now  declare  that  8fi  to  90  percent  of 
the    material    contained    Ut    the    Pentagon 
papers  had  already  been  released,  and  would 
have  been  Itnown  to  a  reader  In  depth,  but 
the  main  dangers  from  the  stealing  of  the 
papers  and  their  release  by  the  new^tapers 
would  be  the  following:  (a)  the  practice  of 
theft  ItseU;  (b)  It  would  raise  serious  ques- 
tions In  the  minds  of  other  nations  with 
whom  we  have  relationships,  questioning  our 
Government's  dependability  in  future  dls- 
cusetoQs  where  confidential  material  might 
be  shared:   (c)  the  poaalblUty  that  some  of 
the  material  coiUd  be  used  by  "enemy  coun- 
tries," ualng  the  material  to  crack  the  secret 
codes  used  by  the  Pentagon  and  state  De- 
partment;  (d)   the  encouragement  It  would 
give   to   the   ordinary   Individual    to   foUow 
such  Irresponsible  practices.  If  the  reaction 
of  Mr.  Elsburg's  fellow-workers  at  the  Rand 
Corporation  is  correctly  reported  In  the  July 
12,  1971  Issue  of  Newsweek  I  concur  In  their 
negative  Judgment  of  him.  This  is  a  case  of  a 
°>*h  whose  high  oonception  of  himself  la  In- 
correct, the  case  of  a  man  who  took  the 
wrong  road,  and  no  attempt  ahoiild  be  made 
to  paint  that  picture  with  a  halo  over  It. 

And  referring  back  to  Senator  Gravel,  his 
record  has  been  spotty  in  shifting  back  and 
forth,  to  give  commendaUon  to  him  for  his 
behavior  as  reported  In  that  earUer  para- 
graph of  this  document.  His  name  may  be 
added  to  the  list  of  those,  and  they  are 
many,  who  gave  ever-lncreaalng  encourage- 
ment to  North  Vlet-nam  to  "hang  in  there" 
imtll  the  American  will  collapsed. 

The  ImpllcatloQ  that  what  was  really  only 
the  thinking  into  the  future  concerning  pos- 
sible alternatives  In  facing  major  crises  as 
being  specific  plans  is  very  regrettable.  Mr. 
Ball,  who  was  certainly  chief  among  those 
who  opposed  military  Intervention  In  Viet- 
nam and  who  became  known  as  the  "devil's 
advocate"    himself,    along    with    Mr.    Rusk, 
denied  that  planning  had  been  made  many 
months  In  advance  for  bombings  while  such 
a    policy    was    being   denied    publicly.    The 
papers  seem  to  Imply  that  definite  plans  had 
been  made  for  the  use  of  nuclear  bombs 
whereas  In  reality  the  discussions  which  went 
on   In  secret  In  our  Oovemment   revolved 
around  how  to  conduct  Umlted  war  In  Viet- 
nam to  avoid  an  eventual  confrontation  be- 
tween the  great  powers,  which  would  have 
meant  all-out  nuclear  war  and  the  end  of 
civilization  as  we  know  It.  One  cannot  guar- 
antee that  eventually  nuclear  war  will  not 
come  about,  but  at  least  thus  far  It  may  be 
said  about  our  Vlet-nam  Involvement:    (1) 
to  date.  South  Vlet-nam  remains  free   rela- 
tively speaking,  at  least;   (2)  we  are  in  the 
process  of  gradually  getting  out  of  Vlet-nam 
although  one  would  hope  that  with  our  vast 
Pacific  Coast,  we  would  certainly  not  only 
remain  Interested  In  Asia,  but  would  remain 
In  Asia;    (3)    at  least  to  the  moment  this 
Is    written,    all-out    nuclear    war   has    been 
avoided  between  the  great  powers,  and  thus 
the  entire  world.  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
predict    what    the    future    holds,    and    any 
course  our  nation  takes  will  be  fraught  with 
the  danger  of  that.  One  may  quite  honestly 
say.  we  have  no  good  choices.  We  have  only 
a  decision  to  make  from  a  collection  of  poor 
choices,  the  lesser  of  the  evlH.  or  a  decision 
concerning  which  of  those  choices  is  the  best 
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risk  to  take  to  help  guarantee  the  possibility 
of  world  security,  as  weU  as  our  own  survival 
and  the  best  risk  offering  the  most  hope  In 
that  direction. 

I  wanted  to  be  one  of  a  handful  of  Amer- 
loans  who  would  be  writing  their  objections, 
over  against  the  thousands  who,  do  doubt, 
will  be  commending  these  recent  actions  by 
the  press  and  courts  as  being  noble  and 
high-minded. 

Tours  truly, 

Okobos  R.  Davis. 

Minuter. 

Son:  This  letter  has  been  added  to  and 
corrected  from  an  original  written  on  JtUy  a, 
1971. 


August  6,  1971 


STEIOER  SEEKS  STUDY  OP  REUEP 
FOR  THE  AQINO  FROM  PROPERTY 

TAXES 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCOKSIN 
IN  THE  HOUBK  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE8 

Friday.  August  6,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  resolution  which  I  have  intro- 
duced to  authorize  a  study  of  fMeral 
income  tax  credits  to  offset  the  property 
taxes  paid  by  our  low-income  aging. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  is  the  most  progressive  tax  in 
this  country.  Conversely,  the  local  resi- 
dent property  tax  is  probably  the  most 
regressive  tax  in  America.  While  the 
average  taxpayer  pays  about  4  percent 
of  total  income  for  property  tax,  the  low- 
income  homeowner  pays  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  total  income  for  property  taxes. 
The  one  group  who  pays  the  most,  per- 
centagewise, while  receiving  the  least 
benefits  are  the  low-income  aging. 

Most  aging  citizens,  upon  retirement, 
continue  to  reside  in  their  homes,  which 
to  them  represents  both  security  and  a 
source  of  Justified  pride.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  people  65  years  and  older  live 
in  their  own  homes,  many  of  which  are 
mortgage  free. 

Unfortunately,  the  aging  are  soon  con- 
fronted with  the  harsh  realities  of  re- 
tirement. Living  on  fixed  incomes,  they 
are  forced  to  pay  continually  rising  prop- 
erty taxes.  Though  they  no  longer  have 
school-age  children,  the  aging  must  sup- 
port public  schools  which  claim  a  major 
portl(»i  of  property  taxes.  The  aging 
do  benefit  from  other  local  services  sup- 
ported by  property  taxes,  but  the  benefits 
received  are  disproportionate  to  what  the 
aging  must  pay  in  taxes. 

The  rapidly  rising  cost  of  services  for 
local  government  has  caused  property 
taxes  to  skyrocket.  Local  government 
spending  has  expanded  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  increasing  by  177  percent  between 
1955  and  1968.  In  this  same  period  of 
time.  Federal  Government  spending  in- 
creased 141  percent,  and  the  gross 
national  product  rose  by  only  117 
percent. 

In  1968,  property  taxes  provided  87 
percent  of  all  locally  generated  revenues. 
Thus,  as  local  government  spending  has 
risen,  property  taxes  have  leaped  up- 
ward. Between  1955  and  1968,  they  in- 
creased at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
7.3  percent,  faster  than  the  rate  of 
growth  of  personal  income. 


The  administration's  general  revenue- 
sharing  proposal  would  provide  relief 
toward  moderating  future  property  tax 
increases.  However,  the  aging  are  most 
seriously  affected  by  this  tax.  and  they 
deserve  some  further  form  of  relief. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  recent 
experience  shows  that  without  the  bene- 
fit of  property  tax  relief,  8,000  aging 
homeowners  with  total  annual  income 
under  $1,000  would  pay  30  percent  of  that 
income  in  property  taxes;  1,300  aging 
homeowners  with  Income  under  $300  an- 
nually would  pay  58  percent  of  that  mea- 
ger income  for  property  taxes.  Fortu- 
nately, Wisconsin  has  pioneered  a  home- 
stead tax  relief  program  which  eliminates 
this  tax  burden  for  its  aging  citizens. 

But  only  four  other  States  have  fol- 
lowed Wisconsin's  lead.  Moreover,  pres- 
ent Federal  income  tax  benefits  are  of 
little  or  no  relief  to  low-income  aging 
What  relief  exists  benefits  persons  of 
moderate  means,  but  not  those  who  have 
too  little  income  to  pay  Federal  taxes. 
While  the  more  affluent  aging  are  receiv- 
ing $2.5  billion  in  income  tax  relief,  the 
low-income  aging  are  paying  $1.5  billion 
yearly  in  local  property  taxes. 

Today,  the  United  States  has  20  mU- 
lion  citizens  65  years  and  over,  10  percent 
of  the  population.  The  median  income 
of  this  group  is  half  that  of  the  younger 
population,  and  one-fourth  of  the  aging 
live  below  the  poverty  level.  A  tax  con- 
cession policy  could  be  a  powerful  in- 
strument in  removing  or  reducing  the 
regressiveness  of  property  taxes  for  low- 
income  aging. 

I  have  introduced  a  Joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  Joint  study  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  HUD,  HEW,  and  Treasury  of 
the  feasibility  of  providing  Federal  in- 
come tax  credits  or  rebates  on  actual  and 
hidden  real  property  taxes  paid  by  the 
aging  who  own  or  rent  their  residences. 
The  intent  is  to  devise  a  means  whereby 
the  older  taxpayers  pay  a  fair  share,  and 
not  an  excessive  burdoi,  of  property 
taxes. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW  IS  GOOD- 
WILL AMBASSADOR  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  August  5.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice 
President  is  most  certainly  a  good-will 
ambassador  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Since  the  first  of  the  year,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident has  visited  over  15  States  and  has 
made  over  25  speeches  in  support  of  rev- 
enue sharing  before  State  legislatures, 
county,  and  local  officials.  Mr.  Agnew  has 
consistently  pointed  out  In  his  local  trav- 
els that  we  face  nothing  less  than  a  col- 
lapse of  vital  services,  particularly  on 
the  local  level,  if  we  do  not  start  putting 
more  of  this  Nation's  resources  back 
where  the  problems  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice  President '  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  philosophy,  which,  according  to 
the  most  recent  polls.  Is  now  supported 
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by  75  percent  of  the  American  public. 
More  Members  of  Congress  feel  revenue 
sharing  will  be  passed  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's efforts  are  key  in  the  growing 
support. 

The  Vice  President  made  a  10-nation 
trip  at  the  request  of  President  Nixon. 
Although  the  trip  has  been  subjected  to 
distortion  and  inaccurate  reporting,  it 
was  extremely  successful  in  every  way. 
I  feel  It  is  fitting  and  proper  to  let  the 
public  see  the  other  side  of  the  contro- 
versy. I,  therefore,  include  at  this  point 
two  articles  from  the  August  14,  1971, 
issue  of  Human  Events: 

RHntoa  amt  ScavxiroBta:  Paass  Looks 

Abbvu)  nr  Cotcsino  Acnkw  tup 

(By  Andrew  Seamans) 

Nothing  better  demonstrates  the  validity 
of  Vice  President  Agnew's  charge  of  media 
bias  than  press  co>v«rage  of  his  recent  10- 
natlon  round-the-world  trip. 

Wban  you  cover  anything  ooncetnlng 
Agnew,  the  drill  Is  always  to  search  out  and 
highlight  the  gaffe.  But  gaffes  were  so  scarce 
that  Time  magartne  was  forced  to  obeerve 
cryptically.  Its  correspondent  touchlngly  des- 
puate,  "In  private  talks  and  ceremonial 
functions,  Agnew,  from  all  available  evidence, 
has  performed  flawlessly.  Perhaps  too  flaw- 
lessly." 

Now,  how's  that  for  criticism?  If  you  were 
unkind  you  might  even  call  It  asinine.  The 
aslnlnlty  bug.  In  fact,  seems  to  have  bitten 
several  of  Time-Life's  stable  of  poetasters. 

Hugh  Sldey,  for  Instance,  sputtering  around 
In  Life  for  some  new  way  to  knock  the 
Vice  President,  finally  comes  up  with  a  couple 
of  startling  comparisons.  The  Vice  President, 
he  teUs  us,  feOled  to  live  up  to  the  standards 
of  diplomatic  deportment  set  by  "Lyndon 
Johnson  riding  a  bullock  cart  In  India  and 
giving  the  rebel  yeU  In  the  Taj  Mahal:  and 
Hubert  Humphrey  calling  hogs  at  a  Viet  Nam 
livestock  research  farm  and  wearing  his  base- 
ball hat  on  a  ride  down  a  river  In  Thailand." 

Bresithtaklng.  Agnew  could  have  donned 
his  Washington  Senators  baseball  cap,  ridden 
a  bullock  cart  through  the  streets  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  called  hogs  In  the  Congo,  and  ripped 
looee  with  a  rebel  yell  In  a  moeque  In 
Morocco.  What  a  masterstroke  It  would  have 
been  for  American  diplomacy.  Kings  and 
Emperors  and  Amirs  really  love  that  sort  of 
thing.  And  Mr.  Sldey  and  his  colleagues,  we 
can  be  sure,  would  have  written  glowingly 
of  such  a  perf  onnance. 

But  you  can't  really  be  too  hard  on  poor 
silly  Sldey.  His  predicament  Is  that  of  most 
of  the  newsmen  covering  the  trip:  How  do 
you  make  Agnew  look  bad  when  he  performs 
almost  flawlessly? 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  you  cant 
unless  you're  willing  to  eschew  facts  and 
concentrate  Instead  on  distortion  and  ridi- 
cule. If  he  won't  flub  things  up,  you  Invent 
a  fantasy  In  which  he  does  so.  And  this  Is 
precisely  what  many  media  men  set  out  to 
do.  none  more  diligently  than  a  scavenger 
called  Andrew  JaSe.  African  correspondent 
for  Netoatpeek. 

The  Newsweek  account  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's trip,  and  especially  his  visit  to  the 
Treetops  restaurant  In  Kenya,  has  become 
famous.  Scores  of  columnists  have  used  It 
as  the  definitive  wrlteup,  and  It  has  been 
read  Into  the  C<mi;reaaional  Record,  during 
which  reading  Jaffa's  description  of  copulat- 
ing rhinos,  the  best-known  section  of  the 
piece,  provoked  an  oddly  salaclotis  comment 
from  a  snickering  UJS.  Representative  (and 
perhi^M  we  should  worry  Just  a  bit  about  tlie 
mental  health  of  any  man  who  seems  to  be 
turned  cm  by  the  Image  of  rhlnoa  copulat- 
ing). 

It  seems  fitting  tliat  It  was  Newsweek. 
Among  the  organs  of  the  national  media, 
Newatoeek  has  consistently  shown  the  strong- 
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est  symptoms  ot  acute  Agnew-phobla.  Pres- 
ently they  are  lobbying  mightUy  to  get  John 
Oonnally  the  No.  2  spot  on  the  Republican 
ticket  (only  because,  of  course,  like  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee,  they  love  Rich- 
ard Nlzon  and  want  him  to  have  the  strong- 
est possible  running  mate  In  "72)  and  their 
previous  hatchet  Jobs  on  Agnew  have  been 
among  the  most  virulent.  One  such  attack, 
slmlUarly  an  ax  Job  by  a  scavenger  cor- 
respondent, actually  prompted  a  letter  of 
apology  from  the  editor  of  Newsweek  to  the 
Vice  President.  The  copulating  rhino  piece, 
however.  Is  nonpareU  In  Newsweek's  antl- 
Agnew  history. 

There  are  seven  paragraphs  In  the  Neios- 
week  article.  Five  of  these  contam  errors  of 
fact,  conscious  distortions  and  dishonest 
omissions.  The  tone  of  the  article  is  ma- 
licious. Its  method  ridicule.  Its  object  to 
evoke  contempt. 

We  are  Introduced  to  the  Vice  President 
"swinging  his  driver  like  a  machete."  "cur- 
rently flailing  his  way  around  the  world  .  .  ." 
His  cargo  plane  carries  two  Cadillacs  "for 
Agnew's  dash  from  airport  to  hotel  to  golf 
course."  We  see  him.  when  not  "hacking  up 
the  local  golf  course,"  maldng  ludicrous  state- 
ments and  giving  and  receiving  ludicrous 
gifts  and,  despite  all  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, generally  making  an  ass  of  himself 
In  the  diplomatic  world. 

"Agnew  has  not  made  any  serious  faux  pas 
so  far."  writes  correspondent  Jaffe.  who  open- 
ly hopes  for  better  things  (note  the  so  far) , 
"but  he  worked  In  many  UtUe  ones."  What 
are  these  little  ones?  Jaffe  names  four:  "He 
caUed  Arabia's  King  Faisal  'Prince  Faisal,' 
referred  to  Jomo  Kenyatta  as  Yomo  Kenyatta. 
pronounced  the  name  of  Kenya  itself  the  co- 
lonial way  {Keenya  Insteads  of  Kenya)  and 
Insisted  that  he  Is  not  going  to  any  NATO 
countries  on  this  round  of  diplomacy." 

These  are  Jaffa's  only  substantive  charges 
of  blundering.  And  the  substance  Is  siispect 
Indeed.  The  reference  to  "Prince"  Faisal  oc- 
curred on  board  Air  Force  Two,  was  quickly 
corrected  by  the  Vice  President  himself,  and 
would  never  have  seen  print  had  not  a  quick 
transcript  been  released  to  newsmen  to  fa- 
cilitate their  reports. 

Thus,  the  charge  that  Agnew  committed  a 
faux  pas,  even  a  minor  one,  Is  false.  It  could 
only  have  been  a  faux  pas  had  the  reference 
been  made  before  Saudi  Arabian  diplomats. 
(And  this  Is  why  Jaffe  can  be  called  a  scav- 
enger. He  Joined  the  trip  only  briefly  In  Nai- 
robi, relying  completely  on  such  news 
sources  as  unedited  transcripts  and  casual 
coounents  from  other  reporters  to  flesh  out 
his  piece.  He  literally  "scavenged"  news.) 

The  Tomo  pronunciation,  the  result  of 
some  erroneous  spur-of-the-moment  staff  ad- 
vice, was  also  quickly  corrected.  (Had  the 
same  pronunciation  been  used  by.  say.  an  Ed 
Muskle  or  a  Ted  Kennedy,  you  can  be  sure 
that  Newsweek's  editors  would  have  Ignored 
the  whole  business — or  picked  up  that  pro- 
nvmdatloQ. )  And  as  for  Keenya  versus  Ken- 
ya, as  many  Kenyans  themselves  use  the  for- 
mer as  the  latter. 

The  last  charge,  that  Agnew  "insisted"  he 
wasn't  going  to  visit  NATO  countries  when 
he  was.  In  fact,  going  to  visit  Portugal,  Is 
again  an  example  of  distorted  scavenger  re- 
porting. The  scene  was  a  hectic  plane-side 
news  conference,  at  which  scores  of  ques- 
tions about  Asia  were  being  shouted.  The 
last  question.  "What  about  NATO?"  seemed, 
especially  In  the  confusion,  out  of  place.  The 
response  was  automatic  we're  not  visiting 
NATO  countries. 

Again,  there  was  a  correct  quick  correc- 
tion— ^we're  talking  about  the  Far  East,  we 
are  going  to  Portugal.  But  once  more,  there 
was  that  unedited  transcript  for  the  scaven- 
ger to  pick  over. 

And  it's  all  Irrelevant  anyhow,  for  Jaffe 
hastens  to  Inform  us  that  Portugal,  the 
only  NATO  country  the  Vice  President 
chooses  to  visit,  is  also  the  only  NATO  ooun- 
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try  left  that  "stlU  has  large  colonial  hold- 
ings In  Africa."  And  you  know  what  that 
means. 

Those  are  the  aubetantlve  charges.  Now 
on  to  some  distortions.  "Agnew  spent  xmder 
an  hour  with  Halle  Selassie.  .  .  ."  Fact: 
Agnew  met  HaUe  Selassie  three  times  fOr 
over  three  hours.  Agnew  spent  "all  of  15 
minutes  with  Kenya's  Jomo  Kenyatta  and 
his  cabinet.  .  .  ."  Fact:  Agnew  spent  more 
than  two  ttours  and  45  minutes  with  Ken- 
yatta. 

He  talked  to  the  prime  minister,  met  the 
vice  president  of  Kenya,  and  played  golf  with 
the  foreign  minister,  an  outing  eharacterlaed 
by  Jaffe  as  "hacking  up  the  local  golf  course." 
Jaffe  forgets  to  mention  that,  in  addition  to 
the  foreign  minister,  "hacking"  along  with 
Agnew  were  the  vice  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nairobi  and  the  U.S.  ambassador. 

Much  In  the  same  v^n  is  Jaffe's  account 
of  the  Korean  visit:  The  Koreans  "shunted 
him  off  to  the  links."  "Shunted"  Is  a  rather 
odd  word  to  chose  to  describe  an  InvitaUon 
by  Prteident  Chung  Kee  Park  to  play  18 
holes,  an  invitation  extended  on  the  first  day 
after  his  inauguration. 

Jaffa's  choice  of  words  Is  selective  ttirough- 
out.  He  tells  us,  for  Instance,  that  among 
what  we  are  obviously  to  regard  aa  rather 
absurd  gifts,  Agnew  received  from  the  Ken- 
yans "a  monkey  skin  robe."  Nowhere  la  It 
mentioned  that  that  "monkey  skin  robe" 
signifies  the  position  of  elder  In  the  Klkuyu 
tribe  and  Is  one  of  the  highest  honors  that 
can  be  accorded  a  foreign  visitor. 

We  could  go  on  like  this  for  pages.  News- 
week says  there  were  four  Boeing  70Ts  flying 
the  party.  There  were  two.  Neweweek  says 
there  were  141  people  In  the  party.  The  Vice 
President's  staff  consisted  of  IS  people — 6 
from  his  {personal  staff.  10  from  the  State 
Department.  The  Vice  President  has  no  con- 
trol over  the  slse  of  the  Secret  Service  con- 
tingent and  the  numbers  are  never  released. 

There  are  numerous  other  Instances  of 
error.  (The  challenge.  In  fact.  Is  to  find  an 
accurate  statement  or  figure.)  But  the  most 
objectionable  section  of  the  article  is  the  one 
dealing  with  thoee  rhlnoe.  In  Kenya,  Agnew's 
"main  outing  was  to  a  nearby  hunting  lodge, 
where  In  company  with  his  private  physician 
and  his  pretty,  red-haired  secretary,  he 
watched  two  rhlnoe  copulating." 

Now  the  "hunting  lodge"  is  actually  Tree- 
tops  restaurant,  an  obligatory  stop  for  visit- 
ing dignitaries.  Treetops  is  built  over  a  water- 
ing hole  and  a  salt  lick,  a  gathering  place  for 
Africa's  great  wild  herds.  On  the  afternoon 
and  evening  of  the  Vice  President's  visit, 
it  is  estimated  that  his  party  saw  101  Cape 
buffalo.  49  elephants.  16  rhlnoe.  three  mon- 
goose, as  well  as  waterbucks,  baboons  and 
numerous  other  animals. 

So  why  single  out  those  two  rhlnoe?  Why 
not  say,  for  Instance,  that  the  Vice  President 
and  his  party  watched  three  elephants  defe- 
cate? And  why  single  out  a  personal  physician 
and  a  pretty  red-head  to  watch  the  rhlnoe 
with  Agnew  when.  In  fact,  there  were  35 
people  In  the  party.  Including,  as  Agnew's 
press  secretary  puts  it,  "one  free-loading, 
free-riding  scavengw  correspondent  from 
Newsweek  who  got  a  tree  ride  up  and  a  free 
ride  back  from  Nairobi."  (The  II  members  of 
the  press  traveling  with  the  party  paid  their 
own  way  from  the  United  States.  Jaffe  Is  the 
only  reporter  whose  way  was  paid.) 

All  35  In  the  party.  Including  the  Kenyan 
ambassador  to  the  n.S..  the  Kenyan  minister 
of  national  parks,  high  Kenyan  officials  and 
U.S.  diplomats,  saw  the  rhinos  c(^ulate.  Why 
not  mention  them  too?  Why.  you'd  ruin  the 
Innuendo.  What  Innuendo?  Aak  that  snick- 
ering congressman. 

Newsweek  bills  Itself  as  the  magazine  that 
separates  fact  from  opinion  and  In  their  ha- 
tred for  the  Vice  President — a  hatred  ahared 
by  many  of  the  national  media  men  since  he 
held  up  that  mirror  In  Des  Moines  and  made 
them  take  a  hard  look  at  tharaselvee — they've 
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nanmged  to  make  the  wpwatlon  oomplate. 
An  opinion,  no  fact.  But  p«rh«ps  tbmt  <!•• 
pends  on  your  definition.  The  organ  of  the 
Democratic  Ifational  Committee,  after  an.  Is 
caUed  FACT. 

WoDXs  Toxr  Rathxs  Vxtk  nt  Spain  ob  Bn 

0HI]fA7 

(By  Jeffrey  Hart) 
When  you  read  the  New  York  Tlmaa  tbeae 
days,  you  have  to  hold  on  to  the  arms  of  your 
obalr  In  order  to  avoid  the  moral  and  Intel- 
leotual  equivalent  of  motion  alcknees.  Thus, 
■ter  a  week  tptat  celebrating  President 
Nixon's  proepeetlve  vlsU  to  Mao,  and  with 
the  hniwahs  sttu  ringing  In  your  ears,  the 
Times  blasted  Vice  President  Agnew  edl- 
tortaUy  for  vlaltlng— Itanoa 
Would  you  believe  It? 

"Was  it  reaUy  advteable,"  asked  the  Times 
in  lU  inimitable  w«y.  "for  Mr.  Agnew  to  par- 
ticipate In  Pranclsoo  Franco's  celebration 
of  the  36th  anniversary  of  the  revolt  that, 
with  the  aid  of  HlUer  and  MuasoUnl.  crushed' 
tta*  Spanish  BeirabUcr' 

Now,  that  Is  a  choice  formulation.  No 
mention  at  the  fact  that  the  large  niunber 
of  Spaniards  who  turned  against  the  so- 
caUed  RepubUe  in  1930  did  so  beoaiMe  they 
saw  It  nnll^wtng  into  anarchy  and  vlolenoe- 
no  mentten  of  the  fact  that,  during  the  war, 
the  Sovleto.  the  International  Brlgadee.  and 
>o  ra^ayed  a  much  larger  role  tm  the  Tlmea' 
favored  side,  both  in  numbers  of  men  and  in 
terms  of  materiel,  than  the  Oermans  and  the 
Italians  did  on  Franco's. 

But  read  on.  "Mr.  Agnew  Is  certainly  not 
a  Fascist  (Whewl  Cloae  oaU  therel)  and  be 
doubtless  comprehends  the  debits  that  ac- 
<7ue  for  the  United  SUtes  if  Its  Vice  Presi- 
dent helps  Oenerallsslmo  Franco,  a  relic  of 
the  fascist  floodtide.  obeerve  a  day  that  stiU 
stings  the  eonaelences  of  every  democratic 
country  in  Europe." 

On  the  Times'  own  showing,  however,  as 
in  the  recent  series  of  arttcles  by  Seymour 
Topping,  China  la  a  tyranny  that  makes 
nwoo's  Spain  seem  a  libertarian  paradise  by 
oomparlscni:  Masses  of  people  under  tvlent- 
leas  indoctrination,  thinking  alike  and  chant- 
ing the  idenUcal  slogans,  any  devUtlon  being 
instantly  and  severely  punished,  no  Informa- 
tion available  to  them  about  the  outside 
world,  an  of  the  arts  entirely  propagandistlc 
and  stereotyped.  Individual  freedom  non- 
existent. 

Franco's  rule,  to  be  sure.  Is  authoritarian, 
but,  having  said  that.  It  also  must  be  said 
that  In  Spain  today  It  Is  emlnenUy  poaslble 
to  live  a  civilized  existence.  Books  and  news- 
papers are  freely  avaUable,  travel  is  unre- 
stricted, discussion  Is  uninhibited,  all  the 
arts  are  nourishing,  and  so  on. 

If  you  drop  into  a  restaurant  In  Madrid, 
or  stroU  along  the  beach  in  Majorca,  you  are 
very  likely  to  run  into  Journalists  or  execu- 
tives from  the  Timet  thoroughly  enjoying 
themselves,  no  stung  consciences  discernible. 
Turn  next  to  the  most  recent  Timet  Sun- 
dap  Magazine,  and  open  to  two  long  articles, 
check  by  jowl.  One.  by  a  B\iropean  buslneaa- 
man  named  Emlle  Van  Heavel,  tells  us  what 
a  fine  place  China  Is  "DoUs  are  back  again  in 
the  gay  traditional  costumes  of  China's 
many  natlonaUUes,"  etc. 

Turn  the  page,  however,  and  read  the  arti- 
cle on  Greece  published  under  the  pseu- 
donym "Angeloe  Sotiris."  Greece,  you  read.  Is 
an  unspeakable  tyranny.  "Authoritarianism 
U  woven  into  the  social  fabric  on  all 
'*I^'  ■  •  •  I*  •*  dUBcult  to  convey  the  help- 
lessness and  apathy  that  setUes  over  people 
who  finally  realize  that  there  Is  no  hope,  no 
final  appeal  against  the  arbitrariness  of  state 
power.  .  .  .  But  in  this  summer  of  resigna- 
tion, one  bean  the  colontfs  despairingly  oom- 
pxed  with  Franco  and  Salasar.  lUey  are 
that  entrenched." 

Now  it  Is  not  necessary  to  celebrate  the 
regimes  in  Athens,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon.  AU 
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you  need  to  do  Is  aril  a  slmide  question: 
Would  you  rather  live  In  Greece,  Qpala  or 
Portugal,  or  would  you  take  China?  The  ques- 
tion answers  Itself. 

Oertalnly,  the  amount  of  freedom  that  can 
prudently  exist  in  a  given  country  under 
given  social  conditions  is  an  Intoloate  ques- 
tion. Bven  ftanee  evidently  required  a  dec- 
ade at  benevolent  dletator«hlp  under  de 
OauUe,  and  It  is  probably  nonsensical  or 
worse  to  ask  £^>aln  to  manifest  the  parlia- 
mentary liberties  of,  say,  Swltaerland. 

For  aU  I  know,  it  may  be  quite  neoeasary 
for  China  to  be  ruled  tyrannlcaUy,  after  all. 
It  uauaUy  has  been  ruled  that  way.  But  la 
It  also  necessary  for  the  Timet  to  feed  its 
readers  ideological  cartoons? 
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OPERATION  RE-ENTRY 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  nOKOtk 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPBESENTATIVSS 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grave 
problem  of  drug  abuse  in  this  country, 
evidenced  by  the  widespread  use  of  nar- 
cotics in  our  schools  and  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  long  ago  reached  the  critical 
stage.  We  must  continue  to  give  the 
highest  priority  to  our  efforts  to  find  an 
effective  and  realistic  solutlm  to  the 
problem. 

Many  approaches  have  been  suggested. 
One  program  is  Operation  Re-Entry,  a 
drug  prevention  center  located  In  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  which  places  its  greatest  em- 
phasis on  drug  education. 

Operation  Re-Entry  has  attempted  to 
integrate  formal  drug  education,  orga- 
nized through  the  school  system,  with 
small  Informal  discussion  groups  di- 
rected by  the  young  people  themselves. 
The  program  director.  Warren  Klein, 
emphasizes  that  the  object  of  Operation 
Re-Entry  Is  dual  purposed:  educate  the 
student  with  vital  knowledge  of  danger- 
ous drugs  and  narcotics,  their  side  effects 
and  destructive  usage  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, to  bring  about  the  needed  change 
In  his  general  attitude  toward  drugs, 
drug  abuse,  and  the  drug  user  in  the 
schools. 

Operation  Re-Entry  is  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  dnig  abuse  problem.  With- 
out calling  for  more  stringent  laws  and 
law  enforcement,  it  aims  to  curb  the  use 
of  drugs  through  extended  education 
and  through  the  development  of  an  anti- 
drug attitude. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  our  ccdleagucs 
a  letter  from  Operation  Re-Entry's  di- 
rector and  a  fact  sheet  which  further 
outlines  the  program's  objectives: 

Opibation  Rk-Entbt, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.  July  22, 1971. 
Repreeentatlve  DAtrrx  B.  Fasckll, 
Houte  Office  BuiUUng, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAK  RxpaxaxirTATivx  FAacxix:  I  would  like 
to  take  this  time  out  to  Introduce  myself. 
I  am  Warren  Klein.  Program  Director  of  Op- 
eration Re-Entry,  a  drug  abuse  center  lo- 
cated on  Miami  Beach.  Through  this  letter 
and  the  enclosed  Uterature,  I  would  like  to 
make  you  aware  of  Operation  Re-Sntry;  what 
It  Is  and  how  it  operates.  We  are  a  drug  abuse 
program  which  concerns  Itself  with  young 
people  who  have  started  experimenting  with 
dnigs — be  it  pot.  IBD,  pills  or  whatever.  We 


are  not  dedgnad  for  the  h«MI  core  addict,  btit 
ratbar,  oonoem  ounolves  with  preventiiy 
these  youngatars  from  becoming  such.  In  con- 
junction with  this,  we  attempt  to  have  them 
face  their  problems  and  wn-k  them  out — 
rather  than  trying  to  escape  them.  We  give 
our  young  people  a  new  set  values  with 
which  to  Uve  tbair  Uves. 

Operation  Ra-Bnlry  has  a  few  programs  al- 
ready in  progress  designed  to  make  the  adult 
aa  weU  as  the  teeiukger  aware  of  this  major 
problem  of  drug  abuse  in  our  ooiintry  today. 
We  have  a  school  program  which  Involvw  a 
staff  member  entering  various  elementary, 
junior  high,  and  high  schools  In  the  area  and 
holding  discussions  and  leotures  on  the  drug 
abuse  problem.  An  8  week  course  is  offered 
for  the  faculty  and  a  U  week  course  for  the 
student  body.  We  have  another  organisation 
caUed  R.AJ>.  (Re-Entry  Auxiliary  Program) 
which  oonsLets  of  parents  of  children  In  the 
program  and  oonoemed  citizens.  These  meet- 
ings are  held  every  Tuesday  night  at  8 :  00  P Jit 
at  St.  John's  Church  on  the  Lake.  4Tth 
Street  and  Pine  Tree  Drive.  Here.  too.  a  staff 
mwnber  is  preeent  to  discuss  what  adults 
can  do  to  help  with  the  drug  problem.  In 
addHlon  to  these  actlvltiee,  Operation  Re- 
Entry  holds  an  Open  House  party  each  Satur- 
day night  at  8:00  PJt  This  is  open  to  the 
public  and  to  thoae  who  are  concerned  and 
interested  In  our  program.  During  the  course 
of  the  evening,  a  talk  is  given  by  a  staff 
member,  a  symposium  Is  presented  by  mem- 
bers, dlec\isslng  themselves  and  the  Re-Entry 
program,  and  coffee  and  cake  is  served  along 
with  entertainmmt.  We  feel  our  Open  Bouse 
partlee  provide  people  with  enjoyment  aa 
well  as  valuable  information. 

1  sincerely  hope  that  this  letter  and  the 
enclosed  Uterature  gives  you  an  idea  of  what 
Operation  Re-Entry  Is.  how  it  works,  and 
what  it  U  trying  to  attain.  I'd  like  to  person- 
any  extend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  stop 
in  and  see  ua  if  you  are  ever  in  the  area.  I'm 
sure  youll  find  your  visit  enjoyable  as  well 
aa  enlightening. 

SlnoerMy  yours, 

Wabxen  Kixat, 
Program  Director. 

What  Ofxration  Rx-Entxt  Is  All  About 
We  are  here  because  there  is  no  refuge; 
finaUy  from  ourselves.  Until  a  person  con- 
fronts himself  in  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
others  he  Is  running.  TTntU  he  suffers  them 
to  share  his  secret,  he  has  no  safety  from  it. 
Afraid  to  be  known  he  can  know  neither  him- 
self nor  any  other,  he  will  be  alone. 

Where  else  but  in  our  common  ground  can 
we  find  such  a  mirror?  Here,  together  a  per- 
son can  at  last  appear  clearly  to  himself, 
not  as  the  giant  of  his  dreams  nor  the  dwarf 
of  his  fears,  but  as  a  man,  part  of  a  whole 
with  his  share  In  its  purpose.  In  this  ground 
we  can  each  take  root  and  grow,  not  alone 
anymore,  as  in  death,  but  alive  ...  to  our- 
selves and  to  others. 

DITBODUCTIOIf 

A  growing  tide  of  evidence  mounted  into  an 
overwhelming  reality.  It  became  apparent 
that  the  youth  in  this  area  were  becoming 
more  and  more  Involved  with  drugs.  Expeila 
teatifled  before  the  Miami  Beach  City  CoimcU 
that  the  use  of  drugs  and  marijuana  in  the 
area  was  extensive.  It  was  obvious  that  a 
program  had  to  be  devised  to  stem  the  grow- 
ing tide  of  drug  abuse  using  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  workable  techniques  thus  far 
available  in  dealing  with  the  problem.  It  was 
felt  that  the  self-help  concept  would  be  the 
means  by  which  this  problem  could  be  ap- 
proached. The  foremost  therapist  In  the  self- 
help  concept  would  be  the  person  hlmstff 
who  is  using  drugs,  thus,  he  becomes  his  own 
aUy.  Furthermore,  It  was  concluded-  that 
those  persons  who  had  been  vlctlnts  of  drug 
abuse  or  drug  addiction  in  their  past  life 
would  be  the  moet  meaningful  and  challeng- 
ing Instruments  to  change  others  who  were 
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hopeieasly  involved  In  the  never,  never  land 
of  drug  abuse. 
Operation  Re-entry  la  a  community  based 

center  part  of  a  comprehensive  network  of 
drug  preventive,  educational,  and  treatment 
services. 

TXXATMXNT 

The  center  functions  for  the  pre-addlot. 

By  definition,  the  pre-addict  la  usually 
young  (stin  In  his  teens)  and  not  yet  so  thor- 
oughly or  destructively  involved  with  drugs. 
He  may  be  using  marijuana,  L.S.D.,  barbitu- 
rates, or  even  heroin,  but  the  degree  of  his 
Indulgence  stUl  aUows  hinx  to  maintain  some 
semUanoe  of  normality  through  a  home  or 
job  or  school.  He  usuaUy  does  not  have  to 
resort  to  committing  crimes  In  order  to  ob- 
tain drugs  and  probably  sees  his  Involvement 
as  "controllable."  The  pre-addict's  explana- 
tion for  using  drugs  may  often  be  "for  kicks" 
and  he  vehemently  opposes  any  effort  made 
to  show  him  that  his  life  or  future  may  be 
In  danger.  Pre-addicts,  as  a  rule,  refuse  to 
hear  themselves  described  (even  loosely)  as 
drug  addicts  or  "dope-fiends." 

Operation  Re-Entry  Program  places  ex- 
treme empiiasls  upon  this  group  known  as 
pre-addlots  and  the  program  Is  designed  to 
give  them  carefully  planned  treatnunt.  The 
nucleus  of  the  pre-addict's  activity  in  the 
Operation  Re-Entry  program  is  the  twice  or 
thrice  weekly  (depending  on  the  Individual's 
needs)  group  sessions  which  are  fashioned 
after  the  Group  Encounter  used  by  a  nmnber 
of  self-help  therapeutic  organizations. 

In  the  group  the  pre-addict  is  challenged 
and  confronted  constantly.  He  Is  shown  by 
a  group  of  his  peers  that  Ua  behavior  is  both 
stupid  and  infantile,  and  that  he  must 
change  whatever  there  Is  about  himself  that 
Is  self-desftructive  and  lrre^>onslble.  The 
group,  through  the  guidance  of  at  leaat  one 
staff  member,  encourages  the  individual  to 
be  honest  and  open  about  his  feelings  and 
works  consistently  to  develop  the  trust  and 
confidence  which  Is  a  pre-requlslte  to  such 
self-expos\ire.  Tht  motive  of  the  group  Is 
to  help  the  pre-addlot  to  reconstruct  his 
value  scale,  to  m-ge  Mm  toward  returning 
to  responsible  behavior  at  home.  Job,  or 
school,  and  to  work  toward  positive  goals. 

In  addition  to  the  group  sessions,  the  pre- 
addict  Is  welcomed  into  a  family-type  situ- 
ation where  he  experiences  responsible  love 
for  and  from  other  people.  He  is  Invited  to 
participate  in  seminars,  and  frequent  in- 
formal get-togethers  In  the  oommimlty  cen- 
ters. With  the  Involvement  at  parents  and 
other  relatives,  the  individual  Is  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  building  new  and  better  rela- 
tionships with  the  people  who  are  close  to 
blm  and,  with  the  proper  emotional  invest- 
ments made,  the  pre-addict  can  eventuaUy 
begin  to  feel  that  there  is  a  better  life  for 
him  than  the  one  he  was  living  and  the  other 
that  he  was  probably  headed  for. 

PBZVXNTIOir 

It  is  extremely  clear  to  the  designers  cA 
Operation  Re-Entry  that  the  most  orKloal 
point  in  a  person's  life,  in  terms  of  possible 
involvement  with  drugs,  begins  with  adoles- 
oense  and  conUnuee  through  late  teens.  This 
reality,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
beat  possible  way  to  initially  "reach"  yoimg 
people  with  anti-drug  argimient  and  pre- 
ventive dialogue  is  through  some  type  of 
atructured  setting,  has  resulted  in  the  plan 
to  Implement  a  variety  of  i>rograms  within 
the  schools  of  Miami  Beaoh. 

These  programs  will  vary  only  slightly 
from  school  to  school,  depending  on  the 
existing  curriculum  of  each,  the  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance,  available  time,  etc., 
&nd  the  overall  evaluation  of  the  needs  <rf 
each  Institution.  The  baslo  plana,  however, 
include  two  separate  designs:  (A)  The  Two- 
Phase  introductory  Program,  which  ftnsMin 
■tudents  to  meet  and  talk  to  former  drug 
addicts  who  have  suooessfuUy  undergone  re- 
covery and   who  are  currently  engaged  In 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

responsible,  respected,  and  worthwhile  com- 
munity involvement  through  both  an  assem- 
bly structure  setting  (phase  one)  and  infor- 
mal small  group,  claaaroom  t^pe  setting 
(phaaa  two).  (B>  Hie  Sustained  Currtou- 
lum  Prognuu.  which  will  be  (dfered  aa  a  long- 
range  effort  being  spread  out  strateglcaUy 
ovw  one  entire  semester.  It  wiU  include 
the  basic  concepts  of  the  Introductory  Pro- 
gram— with  these  elements  being  Intensl- 
fled — and  will  be  further  supplemented  by 
regularly  scheduled  seminars.  Behavioral  At- 
taok  Bnoountera.  parent-teaser  partlcU>a- 
tion,  individual  projgress  evaluation,  and  per-  . 
sonal  oonaultatlod. 

Both  are  to  be  employed  on  the  Junior 
High  School  levels. 

OOMMUMITI    XKVOLVBIIXKT 

The  designers  of  Operation  Be-Bntry  be- 
Ueve  that  in  ae^ax  for  any  project  to  i»ot« 
effective  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse,  education 
and  community  involvement  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Operation 
Re-Entry  program  has  established  a  two- 
pronged  approach  to  serve  that  need. 

(A)  Community  Awareness  Groups — For 
these  groupe,  people  have  been  recnUted 
from  the  ranks  of  civic  and  rtilglous  orga- 
nizations, servloe  clube,  business  associations 
and  local  P.T.A.'s.  Individuals  may  also  be 
gathered  through  the  efforts  of  neighborhood 
organizers  on  door-to-door  campaigns,  word- 
of-mouth  exposure  within  the  oommunlty, 
and.  flnaUy  through  radio,  tetovlalan,  and 
press  coverage. 

These  groups  wiU  op««te  with  rteeted  of- 
ficers and  meet  on  a  regularly  ech^Kluled 
basis  at  the  local  Community  Edtication  Cen- 
ters. The  members  wlU  be  trained  to  recog- 
nize the  behavior  which  Is  symptomatic  of 
drug  abuse  and  addiction,  and  will  be  edu- 
cated in  the  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with 
Bltuationa  which  may  indicate  a  drug  prob- 
lem. 

Oommimlty  Awareneas  Groups  may  also 
act  as  "pressure  groups"  within  their  respec- 
tive areas  by  urging  the  physicians  of  their 
conmiunltles  not  to  overin«scrlbe  any  tyi>e 
of  potentlaUy  dangeroiis  drugs,  by  encour- 
aging the  local  pharmacists  to  be  extremely 
cautious  in  dealings  with  youth  and  to  ex- 
pose any  situation  in  which  narcotic  at  dr\ig 
involvement  is  suspect.  These  groupe  wlU 
represent  the  voice  and  body  of  oonoem  In 
each  community  and  will  receive  due  recog- 
nition from  their  participation  in  the  fight 
against  drug  abuse  and  addiction. 

(B)  Profeeaional  Advisory  Board — ^This 
group  Is  composed  almost  entirely  of  profes- 
sional people  whoee  work  is  either  directly 
or  indirecUy  related  to  narcotics  abuse  or 
addiction.  This,  of  course,  encompasses  a 
great  many  of  the  disciplines,  and  the  Op- 
eration Re-Entry  Project  proceeds  with 
vigorous  effort  toward  the  establishment  of 
such  a  group.  The  concept  here  is  one  which 
places  high  regard  on  new  and  enll^tenlng 
areas  of  Involvement  for  the  concerned 
profeeslonal  within  the  Self-Help  organisa- 
tion. It  U  beUeved  that  the  separation  be- 
tween many  professionals  and  the  highly 
sensitised  and  proficient  group  (trained  for- 
mer addict)  is  a  brldgeable  gap  and  that 
theee  two  elements,  each  with  great  con- 
tributions, can  pool  the  required  talents 
which  wotild  liisure  the  success  of  any  such 
effort.  Operation  Re-Entry  endeavors  to 
achieve  the  marriage  of  theee  two  forces  and 
the  continued  strengthening  of  their  coordi- 
nated activities  should  ultimately  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  field. 

As  was  previously  stated,  nowhere  else  is 
there  an  area  serviced  by  a  fuUy  comprehen- 
sive indepth  prevention  program  from  this 
vast  social  dUemma.  It  Is  azpeoted  that  Dads 
County  WlU  beoome  a  model  oommunlty  in 
this  respect  through  the  Initiation  and  Im- 
plementation of  the  Operation  Be-Entry 
Project. 
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AN  IN  DEPTH  SURVEY  OF  THE  CRIME 
PROBLEM  IN  THE  DISIlilCT  09 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  KEATING 

OP  OBIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBBBBNTATIVB8 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  recent  in 
depth  survey  of  the  crime  problem  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Tbia  study  was  undertaken  by  my  of- 
fice, mainly  because  I  was  concerned 
about  queries  from  my  constituents  in 
Cincinnati  on  wbethK'  it  was  safe  in  the 
Nati(Hi's  Capital  during  tlie  summer 
months. 

President  Nixon  made  it  clear  when 
he  took  otBce  that  the  crime  rate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  one  of  his  main 
targets.  So  far  his  efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessfuL 

I  want  to  commend  liCayor  Walter 
Washington  and  Police  Chief  Jerry  Wil- 
son for  an  outstanding  Job  in  midring 
the  Natlmi'B  Capital  a  safer  place  to  live 
and  visit. 

Attached  Is  a  study  which  speaks  for 
itaelf. 

There  has  been  a  definite  Improvement 
In  the  Washington  crime  rate  since  ear^ 
1970.  The  Washington,  D.C.,  statistics 
for  1969  and  1970,  broken  down  Into 
various  crimes,  follow.  The  figures  are 
from  the  FBI. 


UN 


ttTt 


Msnief,  iwaiHtUfst  iMtliS|Nui. 2t7  221 

Feicjblerape 33$  313 

Robbwy^. 12,3(6  11.316 

AqravsMnsMiK 3,«09  4,flgi 

Bar|lsnr,biMUMafNlsn|tf1ni 22.nS  22.341 

LaiCMiy.tMaBdeMr. 11.503  9.414 

AototHeft 11,190  11.116 

Totil (2,229  59.311 


This  drop  In  the  crime  rate  represents 
the  first  time  since  1958  that  the  total  of 
the  above  Usted  crimes  had  declined  from 
the  previous  years.  The  drop  was  also 
counter  to  the  national  trend.  The  na- 
tionwide totals  Increased  11  percent 
while  for  cities  in  Washington's  rfw 
range  the  increase  was  3  percent.  The  to- 
tals for  Washington  repreeent  about  a 
4^  percent  decrease. 

There  are  several  factors  contributing 
to  the  decrease  In  the  crime  rate.  Among 
the  most  Important  are:  First.  Increase 
in  police  manpower,  second,  treatment 
for  narcotics  addiction,  third,  Feda«l 
building  lighting  and  high  crime  area 
street  lighting,  and  fourth,  more  effective 
prosecution  by  the  UJ3.  attorneys  office. 

VOUCB   ICAHPOWBI 

As  of  June  1969,  police  manpower  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  3.643.  By  the 
fall  of  1970.  manpower  had  reached  5,100, 
an  Increase  of  about  40  percent.  Before 
the  5,100  figure  was  reached  In  the  fall, 
a  special  program  of  police  overtime  wa^ 
implemented  with  the  help  of  a  1.2  mil- 
lion LBAA  grant.  The  evaluation  of  the 
overtime  program  showed  an  almost  per- 
fect statistical  correlation  between  the 
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number  of  hours  of  overtime  and  the 
drop  In  the  crime  rate. 

IfABOOnCS    ADDICTION     TKKATlCXltT 

Robert  Du  Pont,  MJD..  Director  of  the 
Narcotics  Treatment  Administration  of 
the  District,  said  In  an  article  in  Decem- 
ber 1970  that  the  crime  rate  Is  very 
closely  tied  to  the  heroin  addiction  prob- 
lem. Thus  the  drop  In  crime  can  be  at 
least  partially  attributed  to  the  onset  of 
narcotics  treatment,  particularly  meth- 
adone maintenance. 

As  of  December  1969  there  wen  10  pa- 
tients In  Washington's  addiction  treat- 
ment program.  As  of  December  1970, 
there  were  over  2,300  in  the  program 
with  more  than  70  percent  on  metha- 
done. The  following  statistics  are  indica- 
tive of  the  effectiveness  of  addiction 
treatment,  particularly  methadone,  as  a 
crime  deterrent. 

In  IiCay  1970,  there  were  150  patients 
In  the  Narcotics  Addiction  Rehabilitation 
Center— NORC.  The  re-arrest  rate  for 
the  following  4  months  for  these  150 
people  was  14.7  percent.  A  study  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  D^iartment  of  Cor- 
rection f  oimd  that  the  re-arrest  rate  at  4 
months  for  a  similar  population  was  as 
follows:  22.8  percent  for  narcotic  in- 
volved parolees  not  In  special  narcotics 
treatment  programs.  27.8  percent  of 
parolees  in  DATRC,  a  drug-free  treat- 
ment program.  32.6  percent  of  narcotic 
Involved  offenders  released  from  Lorton 
prisons  who  were  neither  supervised  by 
parole  nor  in  special  narcotic  treatment 
programs. 

Ninety-nine  of  the  150  patients  were 
on  methadone.  Eighty-nine  of  these  pa- 
tients stayed  in  the  program  and  these 
89  had  a  re-arrest  rate  of  4.5  percent. 
Eighty-seven  of  the  patients  who  re- 
mained in  the  program  were  receiving 
methad(»ie  treatment.  Tlieae  figures  and 
figures  from  New  York  City's  methadone 
program  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
methadone  treatment  In  reducing  crime, 
■nxrr  and  bttiloino  uoBriNa 

The     installation     of     high-intensity 
sodium  vapor  lamps  has  been  shown  in 
tests  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
crime  rate.  A  test  was  conducted  on 
Seventh  St.  Northwest  with  this  type  of 
lighting  from  March  1970  to  April  1970. 
The  number  of  robberies,  larcenies,  ag- 
gravated assaults,  auto  thefts,  fraud,  and 
weapons  violations  decreased  35  percent 
after  the  installation  of  the  lights.  Tlie 
first  stage  of  a  lighting  project  started 
in  June  1970  and  resulted  In  the  Instal- 
latlrai  of  approximately  900  of  the  high 
intensity  lights  in  four  high  crime  Car- 
ney Blocks — a  Carney  Block  Is  an  area 
of  about  15  city  blocks.  In  the  current 
stage   of   the    program,    approximately 
1,800  more  of  the  high-Intensity  lamps 
are  scheduled  for  installation.  There  are 
preliminary    plans    for    high-intensity 
lighting  of  the  central  district  and  this 
win  probably  come  about  eventually.  TTie 
Federal  Oovemment  has  also  been  carry- 
tag  out  a  separate  program  for  high-in- 
tensity lighting  In  the  environs  of  Fed- 
eral buildings. 

p«o««cTmoN  or  oiTKNsns 
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was  generally  aimed  at  improving  the 
criminal  Justice  system.  This  bill  created 
a  new  Superior  Court  for  the  District  and 
transferred  many  areas  of  authority 
from  UJ3.  district  court  to  the  new  su. 
pcrior  court.  The  bill  also  created  10 
new  Judgeships  for  district  court  and 
three  new  Judgeships  for  the  district 
court  of  appeals.  New  power  was  given 
to  the  police  In  several  areas  including 
"no-knock"  and  preventive  detention. 

One  of  the  aims  of  court  reorganiza- 
tion was  to  increase  the  deterrent  effect 
of  criminal  law  by  increasing  the  number 
of  felonies  prosecuted  as  such  Instead 
of  as  "reduced"  misdemeanors,  and  re- 
ducing the  time  between  arrest  and  trial. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  In  both 
categories. 

In  20  years  prior  to  the  Court  Reform 
Act  of  1970  the  number  of  felony  Indict- 
ments in  the  District  of  Colmnbia  never 
exceeded  2,118.  In  the  5  months  since 
court  reorganization  became  effective, 
the  grand  Jury  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
has  returned  980  Indictments  and  the 
superior  court  grand  Jury  839  indict- 
ments for  a  total  of  1.819  Indictments.  On 
an  annual  basis  this  will  mean  that  4,368 
Indictments  for  fdonles  will  be  returned 
Instead  of  the  approximately  2,000  In- 
dictments which  had  been  the  pattern 
since  1950.  And  this  is  along  with  the 
lower  incidence  of  serious  crimes  already 
mentioned. 

Prior  to  court  reorganization  the  delay 
between  arraignment  and  trial  for  felony 
cases  ran  between  8  and  12  months  with 
some  cases  taking  up  to  1  '/a  years.  Since 
reorganization,  time  between  suraign- 
ment  and  trial  has  been  reduced  to  an 
average  of  5  weeks  in  superior  court. 
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Blona  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Ui 
Its  InterpreUtlon  of  the  "establlahment"  and 
•free  ezarcUe"  clauses  generally  have  been 
sound. 

As  Americans  we  now  enjoy  full  prlvUeges 
and  opportunities  for  the  expression  of  our 
religious  convictions.  No  additional  amend- 
ments peruinlng  to  religious  liberty  are 
zxeeded  now  or  for  the  foreseeable  futura. 

WASaXN  R.   MACNX7SON, 

General  Secretary, 
MoBTR  AmaicAN  Baptist 

OSNZaAL  CONmENCX, 

Forest  Park,  III..  July  21, 1971. 
The  decision  by  the  Supreme  Cotirt  that 
prayer  "composed  by  government  officials  as 
a  part  of  a  government  program  to  further 
rellgloiis  beliefs"  is  unconstitutional   is  In 
keeping  with  the  position  held  by  our  Baptl-st 
forefathers   who   sought   rellglotis    freedom 
when  they  came  to  America.  We  continue  to 
concur  with  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  Re- 
gents' prayer  In  New  York  State  was  an  "offl. 
clal"  prayer  and  thus  violated  the  rights  of 
citizens    under   the    First    and    Fourteenth 
Amendments.  It  does  not  hinder  Individuals 
from  praying  or  giving  other  expression  of 
their  faith.  Purthermore.  we  do  not  beUeve 
that  the  Court  eliminated  God  from  our 
public  life.  It  simply  stated  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion  has  a  tendency  to  destroy 
government  and  to  degrade  religion.  Also,  we 
believe  that  govemmentally  established  re- 
ligion and  religious  persecution  go  hand  In 
hand.  It  is  our  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  remain  In- 
tact since  this  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  oui 
religious  freedom. 

O.  K.  Zimmerman, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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PEKING  GANGSTERS'  EXTORTION 
PRICE  FOR  "DE-ISOLATON"  MUST 
NOT  BE  PAID 


PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Aus/ust  6.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  statements  are  further  Indica- 
tions of  the  strong  opposition  of  reUglous 
leaders  to  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  regarding  prayer  in  the 
schools: 


The.  first  phase  of  the  Court  Reorga- 
nization Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
took  effect  on  February  1,  1971.  This  bill 


SOTTTBSRN  BaPTIBT  CONVKNTION, 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  July  23, 1971. 
The  proposed  prayer  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  could  lead  to  ex- 
oeoilve  Involvement  of  the  state  In  religious 
matters.  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
In  St.  Louis  on  Jime  2,  1971  reaffirmed  its 
belief  In  the  adequacy  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  protect  religious  Uberty.  A  new 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religious  liberty  could  seriously  alter 
church-state  relations.  As  a  Baptist  I  must  be 
opposed  to  threats  to  religious  Uberty  and, 
therefore,  to  a  prayer  amendment  to  the 
ConstltutloQ. 

Cabl  K.  Bat», 

President. 

Baptist  Oknekal  CoNrEixNcx, 

Kvaruton,  til.,  July  22. 1971. 
Through  the  years  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  United  states  Constitution  has  proved  to 
be  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  religious 
liberties  of  the  American  people.  The  decl- 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  6,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
neither  the  President  nor  the  American 
people  can  claim  ignorance  of  the  price 
Mr.  Nixon  is  being  asked  to  pay  by  the 
criminal  dictatorship  in  Peking  for  the 
so-called  normalization  of  relations  with 
the  800  million  Chinese  people.  Our  press 
has  had  a  field  day  publishing  reams  of 
material — mostly  sugar  coated — about 
the  present  Communist  regime  In  that 
enslaved  country.  While  too  large  a  por- 
tion of  our  communications  media  has 
currently  failed  to  lay  bare  the  truth  of 
the  monstrous.  Inhuman  existence  this 
regime  has  ruthlessly  imposed  on  almost 
a  billion  people,  the  media  cannot  be 
faulted  for  falling  to  set  forth  Peking's 
insistence  on  our  betrayal  of  the  Free 
Chinese  Republic  as  her  extortion  de- 
mand for  some  vague  new  relationship 
hypocritically  called  friendship  and 
peace. 

We  certainly  can  extend  no  hand  of 
friendship  to  the  Chinese  people  on  the 
mainland  without  making  it  clear  that 
this  country  apparently  now  recognised 
the  tiny  Red  clique  and  the  Communist 
Party  apparatus  as  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment of  a  nation  that  holds  in  bond- 
age millions  upon  millions  of  human 
beings. 


PV)r  over  20  years,  we  have  officially 
recognized  the  Republic  of  China,  which 
is  situated  on  Taiwan.  We  must  not  be- 
tray those  who  are  endeavoring  to  build 
that  part  of  China  into  a  showplace  of 
constitutional  freedom,  and  industrial 
and  agricultural  development. 

Were  this  country  to  gain  anything  at 
all  by  heart-to-heart  talks  with  Red 
China,  the  price  is  too  great  for  the  risks 
we  would  be  taking.  The  fact  is.  there 
is  nothing  to  gain  frcnn  a  so-called 
Journey  for  peace  when  a  ruthless 
Genghis  Kahn  type  awaits  with  a  cun- 
ning smile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows  for  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  article  from 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  August  9. 
1971,  which  makes  clear  Peking's  insist- 
ence on  a  United  States  betrayal  as  the 
Communist  extortion  price.  What  price 
are  we  asking  in  return?  Are  we  going 
to  make  any  demands  for  freedom? 

The  article  follows: 
Peking's  Tkrmb  for  CLosa  Tns  with  U.S. 

Hong  Kong. — Communist  China  has  now 
set  the  price  It  expects  the  UJ3.  to  pay  before 
f  uU  diplomatic  relaUona  are  established  with 
America. 

The  price,  as  outlined  in  Peking  on  July  19 
by  Chinese  Premier  Chou  En-lal  to  a  group  of 
American  students,  and  made  public  July  28 
here  In  Hong  Kong: 

Recognltlon  by  the  U.S.  that  Peking  is  the 
"sole  legitimate  government  representing  the 
Chinese  people." 

Mr.  Chou  thereby  seemed  to  rule  out  spec- 
ulation in  WasblxigtOQ  that  a  "two  China" 
or  even  a  "one  China,  one  Taiwan"  formula 
could  be  devised— and  accepted  by  Peking— 
that  would  keep  Nationalist  China  in  the 
United  Nations  and  a  VS.  mUltary  arm 
around  Chiang  Kai-shek's  stronghold  on 
Taiwan. 

Signiflcantly.  the  Chinese  Premier  spoke 
to  the  American  visitors  a  week  after  White 
House  emissary  Henry  Kissinger  had  visited 
Peking  between  July  9  and  11  to  arrange 
President  Nixon's  visit  to  the  mainland  be- 
fore next  May. 

OTRXR  problrms 

Mr.  Chou  made  it  clear  in  his  remarks  to 
the  students — members  of  the  Committee  of 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars — that  Mr.  Nixon 
faces  other  major  stimibllng  blocks  as  he  pre- 
pares for  his  visit.  The  trip  will  be  one  step 
In  the  President's  long-range  plans  to  estab- 
lish a  "new  relationship  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China." 

Mr.  Chou  requested  the  Americans  to  point 
out  when  they  reached  Hong  Kong  that  what 
he  told  them  did  not  constitute  a  formal 
policy  statement  because  "there  are  bound  to 
be  wrong  statements  in  this  recording"  and 
"the  interpreter  might  Interpret  wrong." 

But  in  view  of  Mr.  ebon's  stature  in  Pe- 
king, what  he  had  to  say  represents  public 
airing  of  Red  China's  basic  approach  to  the 
question  of  its  future  relations  with  the  U.S. 

TRR  PRUCIXR'S   BTATEMXNT 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  text  of 
Premier  Chou's  recorded  remarks: 

"What  are  the  obstructions  In  the  improve- 
ment of  the  relations  between  China  and  the 
United  SUtes; 

"The  first  point,  that  is,  if  state  relations 
are  to  be  established  with  China,  then  It 
must  be  reeognlaed  that  the  Oovemenmt  of 
the  Pe<9le's  R^ubUc  of  China  Is  the  sole 
legitimate  government  representing  the  Chi- 
nese people. 

"Second,  Taiwan  is  a  Province  of  China 
and  it  is  an  Inalienable  part  of  China's  terri- 
tory. And  after  the  second  World  War.  Tai- 
wan had  already  been  restored  to  China.  And 
the  liberation  of  Taiwan  by  the  Chinese  peo- 
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pie   is  an   internal   affair  of  China   which 
brooks  no  foreign  Intervention. 

"Third,  the  so-called  theory  that  the  sta- 
tus of  Taiwan  Is  yet  unsettled,  which  Is  the 
theory  that  Is  going  about — some  people  In 
the  world  are  spreading  it — Is  absurd.  That  Is, 
toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  is,  in  1894,  China  was  at  war  with  Japan, 
and  China  was  defeated  In  that  war  and  after 
China's  defeat,  Taiwan  was  taken  away  by 
Japan,  but  during  the  second  World  War,  in 
the  Cairo  E>eclaratlon  and  later  In  the  Pots- 
dam Proclamation,  It  was  reaffirmed  that  Tai- 
wan should  be  returned  to  China.  And  then 
in  1846,  when  Japan  surrendered,  the  Chinese 
Oovemment  at  the  time  had  already  ac- 
cepted the  return  of  Tai?wn  to  China  In  tak- 
ing Taiwan  back. 

"Fourth  point.  We  oppose  any  advocation 
of  a  two-China  policy,  a  one-China,  cue- 
Taiwan  policy,  or  any  similar  policy.  And  if 
such  a  situation  continues  In  the  United 
Nations,  we  will  not  go  there. 

"Fifth  point.  We  are  resolutely  opposed  to 
the  so-called  Taiwan  Independence  Move- 
ment because  the  people  in  Taiwan  are  Chi- 
nese. Taiwan  was  originally  a  Province  of 
China.  And  a  thousand  years  ago  it  had 
already  become  a  part  of  China.  The  dialect 
spoken  in  Taiwan  is  the  same  dialect  spoken 
in  the  area  around  Amoy  in  Fuklen  Province 
Of  cotirse,  there  are  minority  nationalities 
like  the  Kaoehan  naUonaUty  In  Taiwan,  the 
minority  that  Uves  on  the  high  hills. 

"There  la  the  same  case  on  the  mainland 
and  we  pursue  a  policy  of  national  equality. 
Besides,  the  Taiwan  Independence  Movement 
is  not  a  native  movement  in  itself.  It  is  a 
special  movement  which  has  behind  it  the 
special  manipulation  from  foreign  forces.  One 
of  their  leaders  is  Peng  Ming-mln  who  was 
origlnaUy  a  student  at  Harvard,  who  then 
went  back  to  Taiwan  to  become  a  professor, 
and  now  Is  also  back  In  the  United  SUtee. 

"There  are  also  some  elements  of  them  in 
Japan.  They  are  supported  by  the  Ju>anese 
Oovemment. 

"The  sixth  point.  The  United  SUtes  should 
withdraw  all  of  their  present  military 
strength  and  military  Installations  from  Tai- 
wan and  the  Taiwan  Straits.  And  the  defense 
treaty  which  was  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  In  1954 
about  the  so-called  Defense  of  Taiwan  and 
Penghu  U  Ulegal,  and  nuU  and  void,  and  the 
Chinese  pec^le  do  not  recognise  that  treaty. 
"This  Is  our  stand.  And  we  stick  to  our 
stand.  And  our  stand  has  not  changed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ambassadorial  talks  be- 
tween China  and  the  United  States  that  be- 
gan on  the  first  of  August,  1966,  first  in  Ge- 
neva, and  later  on  in  Warsaw.  They  began  af- 
ter the  Bandung  Conference.  And  our  stand 
has  not  changed  from  that  time  up  to  the 
present  time. 
"And  It  shall  not  change." 


PRATT  L  WHITNEY  PROTEST  ON 
SPACE  SHUTTLE  ENGINE  CON- 
TRACT 


HON.  LOUIS  PREY,  JR. 


OF  FLORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Autnut  S.  1971 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pratt  &  Whit- 
new  Aircraft  today  filed  a  protest  with 
the  General  Accounting  Office  over  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration's selection  last  month  of  Rock- 
etdyne  as  its  negotiating  contractor  for 
the  space  shuttle  engine. 

Bruce  N.  Torell,  President  of  Pratt  k 
Whitney  Aircraft,  a  division  of  United 
Aircraft  Corp..  said  the  protest,  the  first 
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in  the  company's  45  years  as  a  Govern- 
ment contractor,  was  being  made  after 
careful  deliberation  and  assessment  of 
the  procediu^  used  by  NASA  in  selecting 
Rocketdyne,  a  division  of  North  Ameri- 
can Rockwell  Corp. 

In  a  telegram  to  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Torell  said  his  company's  protest 
is  based  on  the  failure  of  NASA  to  observe 
pertinent  statutes  and  regulations  gov- 
erning procurement  conduct. 

In  addition,  he  said,  Pratt  k  Whitney 
Aircraft  Is  convinced  that  It  submitted  a 
superior  technical  proixeal  which,  if  ac- 
cepted, would  cost  the  Government  less. 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  has  been 
working  on  high  pressure  rocket  engines, 
the  type  selected  for  the  space  shutUe,  for 
more  than  10  years  at  its  Florida  research 
and  development  center.  More  than  $31 
million  in  company  funds  have  been  in- 
vested in  component  development  pro- 
grams. 

In  his  telegram.  Torell  asked  the  GAO 
to  request  that  NASA  withhold  any  final 
contract  award  until  the  GAO  teaches 
a  decision. 

Pratt  It  Whitney  Aircraft  has  retained 
the  Washington  law  firm  of  Reavis. 
Pogue,  Neal  li  Rose  to  represent  the  com- 
pany in  the  protest  action. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  telegram 
sent  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States: 

».  _    ^  AuoiTW  3.  1971. 

EucKs  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  Oeneral, 
General  AccounUng  Offloe, 
WathiTigton,  B.C.: 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Divlslgn  o*  United 
Aircraft  Corporation  hereby  prot&ts  the  se- 
lection of  the  Rocketdyne  Division  of  North 
American  Rockwell  for  negotiations  leading 
to  a  prime  contract  fo*'  the  final  design  and 
manufacture  of  a  reusaMe  space  shuttle  main 
engine  pursuant  to  RFP  B8ME-70-1  Issued 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  tt  Bptot  Admin- 
istration on  March  1.  1971.  The  bases  among 
others  foe  this  protest  are  briefly  stated  be- 
low. They  will  be  elaborated  on  In  a  forth- 
coming statement  to  your  office. 

First,  Pratt  &  Whitney  believes  that  the 
source  selection  was  based  upon  a  disregard 
of  the  objective  of  the  RFP  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: "The  objective  of  the  eptnoo  shuttle  en- 
gine program  is  to  provide  a  high  perform- 
ance, safe,  reliable,  coet-effectlve  main  en- 
gine for  the  reusable  ^ace  shuttle  vehicle." 
Second,  in  view  of  the  oonflrmed,  very  nar- 
row margin  t>etween  Pratt  ft  Whitney  and 
Rocketdyne  engine  proposals,  NASA  failed  to 
conduct  proper  "written  or  oral  discussions" 
within  the  meaning  of  10  U.S.C.  J  2304(g) . 

Third.  Pratt  tt  Whitney  believes  that  its 
technical  proposal  was  clearly  entitled  to  a 
superior  technical  evaluation  to  the  technical 
proposal  of  Rocketdyne. 

Fourth,  and  in  addition  to  what  it  believes 
to  be  a  superior  technical  proposal,  Pratt  ft 
Whitney  has  been  informed  that  the  source 
evaltiatlon  board  found  Pratt  ft  Whitney's 
proposed  costs  to  be  the  lowest. 

Fifth.  NASA  failed  to  give  proper  consid- 
eration to  Pratt  ft  Whitney's  test-proven 
filght  weight  design  and  greater  experience, 
thus  substantially  Increasing  technical  and 
cost  risks. 

Pratt  ft  Whitney  requests  that  your  office 
notify  NASA  Immediately  of  this  protest  and 
that  your  office  request  NASA  to  withhold 
award  of  any  contract  pursuant  to  RFP 
8SMB-70-1  untU  a  decision  on  this  protest 
has  been  rendered  by  your  office.  Copies  of 
this  telegram  have  been  sent  to  the  contract- 
ing officer  and  the  administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  ft  Space  Administration. 
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Pr»tt  *  Whitney  b«s  retained  Bdon  H. 
Crowell  and  W.  Stanfleld  Jobnaon  of  the 
Washington  law  Ann  of  Beavls.  Fogue,  Neal 
A  Roee  to  represent  It  In  oonneetlon  with 
this  protest.  PraU  *  Whitney  wUl  file  a  de- 
tailed brief  In  support  of  this  protest  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Baucx  M.  ToazLL, 
Prctideat.  Pratt  A  Whitney  Airoraft 
DMtUm,  United  Aircraft  Corp., 
Bast  H«]tn<0D,  Conw. 


OPINIONS  FROM  QUEENS 


HON.  BdUAMN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  wnr  tosk 
m  THX  HOOSB  OP  RKFRBSXMTATiyXS 

Friday,  Augutt  6.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  tbe  Eighth  Congreulcmal  Dis- 
tnct  of  New  York,  strongly  support: 

A  firm  date  for  UJS.  withdrawal  frran 
Southeast  Asia,  72.1  percent. 

An  all-volunteer  Army,  S6.9  percent; 

A  TJIf.  Iffideast  peacekeeping  operation 
with  U.S.  participation,  59.9  percent;  and 

A  fedeztdlzed  welfare  syBtem,  79  per- 
cent. 

These  opinions  were  expressed  In  re- 
sponse to  my  annual  constituent  ques- 
tionnaire. 

On  questions  dealing  with  tbe  quality 
of  medical  care,  only  about  one  In  three 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  care  cur- 
rently available  to  them.  The  biggest 
criticism  for  most  was  cost,  34.4  percent, 
followed  closely  by  the  lack  of  house 
calls,  17.4  percent,  delays  waiting  for  ap- 
pointments or  service,  16.2  percent,  and 
hurried  treatment,  10.7  percent. 

Nearly  four  out  of  every  five  persons 
favored  the  Federal  Government  paying 
all  costs  of  welfare  programs.  

Aircraft  noise  is  a  problem  for  more 
than  85  percent,  but  half  the  persons 
responding  called  it  a  minor  annoyance, 
60.3  percent.  The  others,  however,  term 
it  serious,  31  percent,  or  very  serious. 
13.7  i>ercent. 

If  Federal  aid  to  New  York  City  were 
increased  greatly  imder  revenue  sharing, 
the  residents  of  Queens  feel  highest  pri- 
ority should  be  given  to  combatlzig 
crime,  including  drugs.  Other  matters 
deserving  attention,  in  descending  order, 
are:  houdng,  air  pollution,  schools,  mass 
transit,  water  pollution,  welfare  and 
highways. 

FoUowlng  are  the  questions  and  re- 
sponses: 

1.  If  federal  aid  to  tbe  dty  were  inereaaed 
greatly  under  revenue  sharing,  the  following 
sreaa  should  be  given  highest  priority: 

(In  peroent] 

A.  Crime    (Including   drugs) 17.  a 

B.  Housing  15. 1 

C.  Air  Pollution 14.3 

D.  Schools 14. 1 

E.  Mass  transit is.  9 

P.  Water  poUuttoa la.  l 

O.  Walfara 7,7 

H.  Hl^ways 5^8 

a.  How  serious  la  the  airoraft  noiM  prob- 
lem In  your  neighborhood? 

im  peroent] 

Very  serlons ia.7 

Serious   ————„___«  ai.O 

Iflnor  Annoyance 211  60.  S 

No  FroUem 14.7 
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*.  Should  the  faderal  govemment  pay  aU 
oosU  of  wsUsre  programs? 

Tee 79. 1% 

Ko  ao.»% 

4.  On  the  draft  questtoos.  sliouki  (Xm- 
gress  (choose  one) — 

A.  Baise  nUUtary  pay  to  attract  enough 
Tduntssrs  for  a  amaU  psaoetliiM  anoy  (3 
million  men  or  Isss)  and  tiss  tta*  drtft  only 
In  declared  ea«rg«ioles  and  war?..    M.  0% 

B.  Bequlr*  aU  young  men  and  women  to 
^Mod  six  "»""*^»-  In  uniformed  training  M 
age  U  and  thereafter  perform  limited  nasi  is 
duties  untU  age  8»? 17.4% 

O.  Keep  the  present  draft  but  eUmlnata 
aU  deferments  and  eMmptlons  (eicspt  for 
those  unatde  to  perform  any  osaful  military 
MTTloi,  l.e.,  those  toUUy  handicapped 
mentally  or  physically)  ? 16. 4% 

D.   Oaur  11.1% 

5.  Whloh  of  theee  factors,  if  any,  limit 
your  aooess  to  quaUty  medical  care?  (Tou 
may  check  more  than  one  answer.) 

(In  peroent] 

A.  Location  of  doctor a.« 

B.  Location  of  hospital i.g 

C.  Quality  ot  doctor "    6.8 

D.  QuaUty  at  hosiHtal 7. 4 

■.  Cost 94.4 

'  D^y» I.IIIIIIII  16.  a 

O.  Hurried  Treatment 10.7 

H.  No  house  calls . 17,4 

L  Unsympathetic  treatment. IIIII    6!4 

J.  Other 6.7 

«.  Are  you  generaUy  satlaOed  (85.1%), 
disss tlsfled  (87.6%)  dont  know  or  mUed 
feeUngs  (37.3% )  with  the  medical  care  avaU- 
able? 

7.  If  you  have  a  complaint  with  a  product 
or  service  you  buy  and  fall  to  get  satisfactory 
adjustments  from  the  manufacturer  and 
<*«»I«.  where  would  you  next  turn  for  hrip? 
(Assume  at  least  $36  was  involved.) 

[In  percent] 

A.  Attorney —.«„_.._.  6. 0 

B.  Better  Buslnees  Bureau _".*..*_  88.1 

O.  City  Oonsumw  OlBee 37.9 

D.  State  Consumer  Offlce 6.4 

B.  Pederal  Consumer  Oflloe _.__  3. 0 

P.  Porget  It "II  8^4 

O.  Other p.  1 

8.  Would  you  favor  a  United  Nations  peaoe- 
keeplng  operation,  with  UJS.  partldpatton,  to 
help  keep  peace  in  the  Middle  Bsst? 

(In  peroent] 
rm B0.0 

»» 40.0 

0.  Should  the  United  States  set  a  definite 
date  for  complete  withdrawal  o(  aU  forces 
and  the  end  of  aU  VS.  mUltary  activity  In 
Southeast  AsU  regardless  of  what  North  or 
South  Vietnam  doee? 

I  In  peroent) 

A.  Tes 96. 1 

B.  Tee.  but x6.0 

O.  No . 16.  g 

D.  No,  but 8. 7 

(I>ue  to  rounding  off,  totals  may  be  slightly 
short  of  100%.) 
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A.  STEPHEN  JOHNSON  ASSESSES 
CHANNELIZATION  FOR  SIERRA 
CLDB 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wisuumnt 

IN  THB  HOU8X  OP  BBPBKSXNTATIVBS 

Fridav.  Auotut  6,  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  A.  St^hen 
Johnson,  a  graduate  student  at  the  Unl- 
vemty  of  Oeorate.  discusses  stream 
ehanndlzatlon  ptx>J«ctB  in  an  article  In 
the  June  issue  of  the  Sierra  Club  Bulle- 
tin: 


SrssAM  Chamitblization 
(By  A.  Stephen  Johnson) 

The  Sou  OonservaUon  Service  (U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agrlculttire)  has  conducted  ex- 
tensive stream  alterations  di^rlng  the  past 
decade,  partloularly  in  the  Souttieast,  under 
the  dubious  heading  of  "chazmel  improve- 
ment." Although  given  this  title,  and  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  pubUc  law.  It  is  be- 
coming ^>pareitt  that  such  "ImprovemenU" 
may  be  oC  doubtful  public  value. 

"Chaan^  Inqvovemeat"  as  used  by  the 
806  refers  to  a  wide  variety  of  operations, 
ranging  from  simple  removal  of  snags  and 
debris  from  a  stream  bed  to  drsstlo  excava- 
tion and  straightening  of  miles  of  stream 
channel,  with  complete  removal  of  vegetation 
from  banks.  Quite  often,  however,  the  latter 
extreme  Is  the  dominant  one.  Par  «>i«p^r.  in 
Oeorgla,  the  seventy-three  8C8  projects  au- 
thorlaed  as  of  December  1070  Include  3 18 
mllee  of  excavation,  plus  364  mllee  of  clear- 
ing and  snagging. 

Similar  aoUvltlee  by  other  government 
agencies,  notably  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Bnglneers  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, are  much  In  evidence  In  the  Southeast. 
TVA"B  plan  for  development  of  the  Prenoh 
Broad  River  Watershed  in  North  Carolina  In- 
dudee  74  miles  of  "Channel  improvement," 
of  which  88  miles  Is  excavation.  Channeliza- 
tion activities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  dur- 
ing the  past  forty  years  have  affected  every 
major  stream  in  the  dtita  region  of  Louisi- 
ana; hardwood  forests  In  this  area  are  being 
oleared  at  the  rate  of  llO.OOO  scree  per  year, 
and  at  this  rate  will  be  depleted  by  l00i! 
Propoeed  development  ot  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  In  Louisiana  by  the  Corps  Is  expected 
to  detrlmentaUy  affect  1,800  square  miles  of 
outstanding  wildlife  habitat. 

The  practice  of  ohannellaatlon.  Involving 
excavation  and  straightening  of  stream 
channels.  Is  ecologically  unsound,  and  con- 
trary to  the  best  Intereets  of  the  American 
public,  for  many  reasons. 

(1)  CJumneliMtttion  renUta  in  extentivt 
ecotyttem  diaturlMnce.  with  aevtre  loues  0/ 
ooliMibie  natural  retoureea. 

Losses  In  fish  and  wUdllfe  popiilatlotu  oc- 
cur foUowlng  channelisation,  prlmarUy  ss  a 
result  of  destruction  of  habitat.  Docimiented 
Btudlee  are  few,  but  tboee  In  exlstenoe  show 
significant  changes.  One  study  puMlshed  m 
1064  reported  a  00  per  cent  reduction  both 
In  weigbi  of  game  fish  per  acre,  and  in  the 
number  of  game  fish  over  six  Inches  In  length. 
In  twenty-three  channelised  North  Carolina 
streams.  An  unpublished  study  of  the  Tippah 
Blver  In  Mississippi  shows  an  Increase  of  170 
per  cent  In  the  number  of  fish  per  acre,  but  a 
decrease  In  pounds  of  fish  per  acre  from  340.7 
to  4J.  Most  of  %b»  increase  In  numbers  wss 
compoeed  of  smaU  minnows. 

Numerous  reports  from  sportsmen  sug- 
gest that  wUdllfe  population  Icssss  are  sig- 
nificant. A  1070  study  by  the  Tsnneesee  Oame 
and  Pish  Commission  estimated  a  net  *nnii»i 
loes  of  $3387,809  In  Ptsh,  WUdUfe.  and  rec- 
reational values  of  the  Obion  and  PoAed 
Deer  River  Basins  that  Is  expected  to  result 
from  a  Corps  of  Knglneers  projMt  Invdvlng 
channelisation. 

The  streams  proposed  by  the  SCS  for 
watarsbed  projects  include  many  which  are 
of  ootstaiMUng  aesthetic,  educttonal,  or  sd- 
entlfie  value,  m  OeoigU.  of  the  106  projects 
eooopleted.  approved,  or  propoeed.  thirteen 
Include  steeams  proposed  by  the  Oectgia 
Natural  Areas  OouneU  for  deslgnattcn  as 
State  Soenle  Rivers. 

(3)  sas  WaUnheA  projeeU  an  oompteted 
Msittf  public  funda  for  the  prtmta  beaejK 
of  rHutivaly  pm.  with  UttU  soonowte  juM^ 
/leaffofi. 

The  SCS  contlnuaUy  emphaslaes  that  tbclr 
watershed  projects  are  locally  ««<t«f*ti1  and 
mwnsorsd.  with  the  SOS  pUylng  only  a  00- 
crdlnate  Rde.  Boweirsr,  evldenoe  sugiraet*  that 
oonsldsrable  prsssme  and  Infiuanoe  has  bssn 
ussd  by  SOS  omdala  In  organising  projseti. 

m  computing  benefits  of  Its  projsots.  ttas 
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SCS  emphsslass  tnersased  land  values  and 
additional  acreage  made  available  for  agri- 
cultural uees.  However,  a  1060  study  of  Ooon 
Creek  Werterahed  In  Wisconsin  stkowed  that 
actual  land  use  changes  were  far  leas  than 
predicted  by  the  SCS  (fifty-five  acres  as  op- 
posed to  374  predicted) ,  and  raised  questtocM 
concerning  the  sdequacy  of  project  evalua- 
tion techniques. 

While  the  SCS  is  spending  public  funds  to 
make  more  land  svallable  for  agricultural 
production,  its  parent  agency,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment cf  Agriculture,  is  q>endlng  public 
funds  to  prevent  excess  agricultural  produc- 
tion by  paying  farmers  to  leave  croplands 
Idle.  A  survey  by  U.S.  BepreeentaUve  Ben 
Blackburn  of  Oeoigla  showed  that  of  the  176 
landowners  Involved  In  the  propoeed  SCS 
Aloovy  Waitecahed  project.  108  were  receiving 
annual  payments  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  high  as  $6700.  Purthermore,  a 
statement  released  by  the  Oeorgla  Oame  and 
Fish  Commission  rtates  that  drainage  of  Al- 
oovy swamplands  would  oost  $S07  per  acre, 
while  tbe  resulting  agrlc\ilture  land  would 
be  worth  only  $800  per  acre.  This  paradoxical 
situation  Is  clearly  a  flagrant  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money  and  should  not  be  ocmdoned. 

Channelization  as  a  means  of  flood  control 
appears  to  have  lltUe  JustlflcaUon.  WhUe 
channelization  may  protect  an  immediate 
area  from  flood  damage.  Increased  damages 
may  result  downstream.  At  least  two  SCS 
Watershed  projects  (Swift  Creek,  Craven  and 
Pitt  Counties,  North  Carolina;  North  Con- 
covida  and  Central  Ctmxoesla  Watersheds, 
Concordia  Parish,  Louisiana)  have  created  or 
aggravated  flood  problems  in  downstream 
reachee,  thus  requiring  or  Justifying  addi- 
tional projects  either  by  the  SCS  or  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Preliminary  Investigations  Indicate  that 
agricultural  lands  protected  from  flooding 
may  actually  be  made  lees  valuable  because 
of  depletion  of  sou  nutrlenu  without  re- 
placement by  annual  flooding. 

As  of  1054,  an  estimated  $6.7  billion  had 
been  q>ent  on  government  flood  control  proj- 
ects, yet  flood  damages  Increased  by  over  SCO 
per  cent  between  1086  and  1959.  Part  of  this 
increase  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  sense  of 
false  security  which  results  from  flood  con- 
trol projects,  thus  enoouraglng  ooomiercial 
activity  on  the  floodplaln.  A  number  of  al- 
ternatives to  channelization  are  available, 
such  as  floodplaln  zoning,  acquisition,  ease- 
ments, flood  Insurance  and  gradual  phasing 
out  or  rebuilding  of  existing  structures.  Theee 
methods  provide  much  more  ecologically 
sound  means  of  eliminating  flood  damages. 

(3)  The  SCS  hat  mUted  the  public  and 
hoj  shoion  Uttle  recognition  of  the  environ- 
mental damagea  they  have  created,  and  UtfU 
or  no  understanding  of  ecological  principlea. 

It  is  true  that  the  SCS  has  recently  Indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  review  Its  future  water- 
shed projects  with  the  possibility  of  reducing 
or  eliminating  channelization.  Such  a  policy 
is  to  be  commended  and  enoouraged,  but 
must  be  weighed  against  their  past  agree- 
ments. 

A  follow-i^  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  on  seven  completed 
watershed  projects  In  North  Carolina  re- 
vealed that  recommendations  of  the  Bureau 
were  acc^ted  In  only  two  instances,  and 
these  only  minimally.  Mitigation  features 
agreed  upon  between  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the  SCS 
were  not  Installed  during  project  construc- 
tion. 

Although  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments are  now  required  <m  aU  SCS  small 
watershed  projects,  under  the  Xnvlronmen- 
tal  Protection  Act  of  1960,  such  statments 
appear  to  be  little  more  than  a  formality 
are  poorly  researched  and  documented,  and 
show  a  groes  Ignorance  at  ecological  prin- 
ciples on  the  part  of  the  SCS.  Por  example, 
the  statement  on  the  Headwaters  of  the 
Chattooga  River  In  OeorgU  (Cooea  Draln- 
CXVn 1037— Part  38 
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age),  SeeUon  n,  headed  "Adverse  Bnvlron- 
mental  Effects,"  eontaln  only  the  one  bl\mt 
statement:  "No  adverse  effects  on  man's  en- 
vironment are  antldpatad."  (The  project 
contains  seven  flood-water  retarding  struc- 
tures and  about  twenty-six  miles  cf  "chan- 
nel Improvement.")  The  statement  on  the 
North  Oconee  Blver  project  In  Oeorgla 
states:  "The  twanty-four  miles  of  channel 
Improvement  are  not  eq^ected  to  result  In 
losses  to  the  presently  low-value  fish  and 
wlld-Ufe  resources."  No  biological  data  or 
other  evidence  of  Intelligent  Investigation 
Into  the  subject  Is  apparent  In  the  statement. 
There  Is  every  Indication  that  ehannellaa- 
tlon  projects  of  government  organlzatkms, 
such  as  the  80U  Oonservatton  Service,  are 
grossly  Irresponsible,  economically  unjusti- 
fied, and  highly  devastating  eoologloaUy.  To 
allow  tbe  operation  of  the  past  decade  to 
continue  unchallenged  Is  \mthlnkable. 
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ROSE  FTTZaERALD  KENNEDY 


RECKLESS    HEADLINES    DESIGNED 
TO  STIR  EMOTION 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 


or  KXMTUCKT 
IN  TES  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
my  remarks  I  Insert  in  the  Rzcoks  the 
newspaper  article  appearing  Id  the  Palo 
Alto  Times,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Monday, 
July  12,  1971,  which  is  headlined  "Public 
Health  Enemy  No.  1 — Tobacco." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  become  very  accus- 
tomed to  reckless  headlines,  to  the  over- 
statement, to  the  harsh  Invective,  to 
warped  analogies  designed  to  stir  emo- 
tion. For  this  reason  I  suppose  that  to 
the  average  reader  the  headline  is  like  so 
many  but  what  is  shocking  to  me  is  to 
read  fiulher  Into  the  article  and  find 
that  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Jess  Steinfeld,  has  maintained 
that  neither  heroin,  marihuana,  alco- 
holism or  automobile  accidents,  none  of 
them  are  the  worst  public  health  prob- 
lem, but  that  tobacco  is.  This  is  a  most 
shocking  and  irresponsible  statement.  It 
cannot  be  substantiated.  It  casts  serious 
doubt  on  the  judgment  of  the  man  who 
made  it  and  his  fitness  to  serve  as  Sur- 
geon General. 
The  article  follows: 
Public  Health  EifxicT  No.  1 — ^Tosaooo 
Los  AitosLxs. — ^Heroin,  marijuana,  alco- 
holism, auto  accidents — none  of  them  are 
the  worst  ptibllc  health  imiblem  In  the  United 
SUtee.  according  to  Surgeon  General  Dr.  Jess 
Steinfeld. 
What  Is: 
Tobacco. 

Steinfeld  told  a  news  conference  that 
smoking  has  cavised  an  epidemic  of  lung 
canoer  and  Inoreaaed  the  Incidence  of  heart 
disease,  emphysema  and  bronchitis. 

The  government  has  a  schizophrenic  at- 
titude toward  tobacco,  he  said — on  the  one 
hand  forcing  manufacturers  to  print  health 
warnings  on  cigarette  packs,  and  on  tbe  nthar 
subsidizing  tobacco  growers. 

VHiat  tobacco  has  in  common  with  the 
other  top  health  problems— drugs,  alcoholism 
azul  auto  accidents — ia  the  factor  of  motiva- 
tion, he  said. 

Nobody  reaUy  knows  why  people  delib- 
erately do  things  they  know  may  harm  their 
health,  he  said,  and  what  Is  needed  Is  more 
"motivational  rsssareh"  sxich  as  the  advsr- 
tlslag  Izkdustry  usss  to  find  out  why  people 
buy  owtaln  cars,  soaps— or  cigarettes. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


or  mw  Tosx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  heretofore  granted  me,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  the  following  article 
concerning  Mrs.  Rose  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy by  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  SJ.,  pub- 
lished in  the  Sunday,  August  8, 1971  edi- 
tion of  the  National  Catholic  Register.  I 
am  sure  all  the  Members  will  agree  that 
this  article  Is  written  in  good  taste  about 
a  magnificent  lady.  It  follows: 

Ross  FtTECXXAin  KXNmDT 

(By  Pather  Daniel  Lyons.  BJ.) 

"Rose"  Is  the  tlUe  of  the  newest  and  best 
blogri4>hy  of  Roee  Pltsgerald  Kennedy,  wrlt- 
tea  by  Oall  Cameron.  She  comes  out.  said 
one  reviewer,  as  "half  pluperfect  polltlelan. 
half  solitary  saint".  She  emerges  as  a  mag- 
nificent wife  and  mother,  an  outstanding 
Catholic  In  every  way,  a  dedicated  oltlwn. 
Psw  mothers  have  been  asked  to  bear  heav- 
ier crosses,  few  have  borne  them  with  deeper 
faith. 

Rose  Kennedy  has  attended  Mass  nearly 
every  day  of  hw  life.  She  has  dropped  in  for 
visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  oountlees 
thousands  of  occasions.  When  the  children 
were  small  she  tried  to  take  them  to  church 
every  day  so  they  would  "form  a  habit  cf 
making  Ood  and  religion  a  part  of  their  daUy 
Uvea,  not  something  to  be  reserved  for  Sun- 
days". Alter  Mass  on  Sunday  she  would  dis- 
cuss ttie  sermon  and  liturgy  with  the  chil- 
dren. 

No  so\md  theologian  could  quarrd  with 
Roee's  faith  and  the  way  she  put  It  Into  prac- 
tice all  her  life.  She  habitually  remains  after 
Mass  to  pray.  In  times  of  crisis  she  sometlmwi 
attends  two  Masses  in  a  row. 

Money  was  never  discussed  In  the  home, 
and  It  was  not  emphasised.  What  counted 
was  success.  Be  first,  work  hardest,  keep  try- 
ing. Religion,  politics,  foreign  affairs,  world 
events — these  were  the  important  things. 
The  children  had  to  read  the  week's  review  of 
the  news  In  The  New  York  Times  and  discuss 
it  at  table. 

Her  husband  gets  most  of  the  credit  for 
forming  tbe  children,  but  Rose  seems  to  have 
been  the  predominating  Infiuence.  "She  Is 
the  glue  that  held  the  Kennedys  together," 
said  Jack.  The  Kennedys  are  known  for 
courage,  but  her  husband  candidly  remarked: 
"I  don't  think  I  know  anyone  who  has  more 
courage  than  my  wife.  In  all  the  years  that 
we  have  been  married,  I  have  never  heard  her 
complain.  Not  even  once."  Quite  a  wife  I 

VThen  Bobby  had  his  tenth  child,  Roee 
otHnmended:  "If  I  had  known  this  was  going 
to  be  a  contest.  I  would  not  have  stopped 
with  tbe  ninth."  She  looked  so  yoimg  and 
trim  when  she  showed  up  In  London  with 
hw  0  children  as  the  Ambassador's  wife  that 
the  British  put  credence  In  the  stork. 

"If  you  lose  your  figure  at  88,"  she  often 
said,  "yon  will  never  gain  It  back."  The  whole 
family  used  to  go  visiting  together  In  those 
days.  "Did  you  bring  aU  0  children  whui 
you  went  to  someone's  home  ovemlghtt"  shs 
was  asked.  "No  on*  seemed  to  mind."  she 
said,  taking  the  Idea  for  granted.  "And  we 
did  not  care  where  we  slept." 

Rose  worked  hard  at  everything  she  dUL 
It  vras  not  essy  to  go  to  bed  Isst  every  night, 
after  seeing  that  everyone  was  ssttled,  only 
to  rtse  every  morning  at  six  and  be  off  to 
Mass,  then  home  in  time  to  see  that  bsaak- 
f ast  was  ready.  "Ton  have  to  work  hard  at 
everything  In  thU  life,"  she  Uter  said, 
"whether  It  Is  your  marriage,  your  «~*^"g. 
or  your  face". 
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It  WM  not  MNT  to  be  »ted  tbe  best- 
drw ed  woman  In  Amarlcui  public  life,  or 
to  be  listed  unong  ttie  beet-draeied  women 
in  Ameiio*  ereiT  ywr  tar  the  last  M  jmn. 
Sbe  excelled  In  ttutt,  m  In  to  many  things. 
*at  WM  monotonous  for  me  to  teU  bedtime 
stortes  to  tb»  children  for  twenty  yean," 
she  remarked.  "But  I  did  so". 

Her  rellgloo  la  so  much  a  part  of  her 
she  takes  It  rvj  much  for  granted.  Her 
daughter  Kunloe  deecrllied  It  is  "the  burn- 
ing faith  similar  to  that  of  the  great  mar- 
tyrs." A  friend  In  recent  years  has  said: 
"THIS  woman's  family  has  arrived  at  Its  pres- 
ent iwlnt  of  distinction  on  Rose  Kennedy's 
q>trltual  ooattaOa". 

This  was  ambitious,  not  Just  for  her  fam- 
ily, but  for  others.  With  her  third  dilld 
mentally  retarded,  she  has  urged  others  to 
uufdsrstand  and  help  such  unfortunates.  Her 
own  family  has  glTen  large  sums  of  money 
for  this  cause. 

She  lectures  eonwtsntly  to  women's  groups, 
sdTlstng  them  on  their  children.  "Please. 
please  teU  them  that  to  be  sophisticated,  to 
show  that  you've  been  places,  you  dont  have 
to  drink.  The  girl  that  does  will  lose  her 
figure,  hsr  face,  and  har  looks."  When  one 
of  her  own  daughtera.  at  IS  or  19.  said  to 
her:  "It  u  so  eold  in  theee  ■wgit«ti  houses. 
I  wish  daddy  would  let  me  drink  a  little 
shsrry  at  receptions."  Rose  replied:  "Tour 
father  says  you  will  have  to  drink  len»nade. 
and  frecae." 

There  hsa  been  a  lot  of  tenor  ss  well  ss 
trtun^di  in  Base  Kennedy's  life,  a  lot  of 
eostaey  and  a  lot  of  sgony.  But  the  sgony 
was  always  borne  with  deep  faith.  When  her 
son  was  shot  In  Dallas,  she  said  aimpij: 
"Ood  wanted  Jack,  or  He  would  not  have 
taken  him."  She  bad  entrusted  her  life  snd 
those  of  her  children  to  Ood  long  sgo.  She 
sssuzed  her  family  when  Jack  wss  killed: 
"Well  be  an  right. "  She  trusts  in  Ood  to 
straighten  ererythlng  out  In  the  end.  How 
can  He  refuss? 


SALUTE    TO    AROONME    NATIONAL 
LABORATCmY 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or  m*HO 
US  THB  HOITSK  OF  REPBE8XNTATIVBS 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  8De»ker.  in  tbe 
year  1971  we  note  with  satisfaction  and 
lalde  the  oontinued  growth  and  de- 
▼doixnent  of  our  NstioD's  niiclear 
energy  Industry.  We  also  see  on  the 
horizon  new  challenges  as  we  seek  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  Nation  for 
electrical  energy  as  well  as  other  benefits 
that  nuclear  science  can  bring  while 
striving  at  the  same  time  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  living  envircnment. 

As  we  have  noted  in  recent  days  the 
year  1971  marks  the  2Sth  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1944  which  created  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  serve. 

This  year  also  marks  the  birthday  of 
one  of  America's  major  attKnic  energy 
research  and  development  establish- 
ments. Argoone  National  Laboratory. 
Tbe  highly  talented  stafT  of  Argonne 
under  iU  present  Director.  Dr.  R(4)ert  B. 
DufDeld.  and  his  predecessors  has  played 
a  key  role  in  the  developing  atomic 
energy  industry. 

The  principal  location  of  the  Argonne 
Matiooal    Laboratory    is    in    Du    I^sge 
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County.  HI.  At  the  present  time  Argonne 
employs  approximately  4.700  people  in- 
cluding 1.950  stair  scientists  and 
engineers. 

Almost  from  the  t*«g<n«iny  Uaho  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Argonne 
story  of  success  and  accompiishmqit. 
About  500  Argonne  employees  are  lo- 
cated in  Idaho  and  work  at  the  facilities 
at  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station. 
The  Idaho  staff  includes  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  talented  scientists 
and  engineers  in  the  nation.  Operations 
are  now  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  O. 
Staker.  site  manager.  Among  the  key 
memi)ers  (rf  the  Idaho  staff  are  D.  P. 
Wood,  contracting  olBoer,  J.  D.  Bassett. 
manager  of  administrative  services.  R.  J. 
Teunis.  technical  siipport  and  engineer- 
ing. J.  P.  Boland.  TREAT  operations.  E. 
R.  Ebersole.  analytical  laboratories,  P. 
W.  Thalgott,  deputy  director,  applied 
physics  division.  Harry  Lawroskl,  super- 
intendent, EBRp-n  reactor  operations.  O. 
E.  Deegan,  manager.  EBR-n  operations. 
K.  J.  Mcviarty.  manager,  instrumenta- 
tion and  control.  B.  C.  Cerutti.  manager, 
systems  engineering  n,  R.  N.  Curran. 
manager,  engineering  section  n.  R.  E. 
Rice,  manager  section  I.  N.  J.  Swanson. 
manager.  HPEF  project.  M.  J.  Peldman, 
manager,  fuel  examination  facility,  C.  M. 
Walter,  manager,  fuels  and  materials,  D. 
W.  Cissel.  manager,  coolant  technology, 
R.  R.  Smith,  manager,  analysis  and  test- 
ing. 

Mr.  ^Teaker,  following  is  a  brief  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  highlights  and 
principal  achievemoits  of  the  Argonne 
National  Laboratory  at  the  Idaho  site: 

HtOHLMHTS  AMD  AcHlKVSMKWTS 
I.   BOnUiro   WAT^   BBACTOSS 

BoWng  Beaetor  Kxpertmentt  (BORAX  I 
through  V)  operated  1953-$4 

Pioneering  safety  tests  of  BORAX  I  under 
extreme  overpower  conditions  demonstrated 
the  Inherent  mechanisms  for  self-shutdown 
of  power  ex<mrslon8  in  water-cooled  reactors. 

Subsequent  tests  of  BORAX  n  through  V 
demonstrated  tbe  safe  and  reliable  operation 
of  power  reactors  where  water  bolls  in  the 
reactor  core. 

BORAX  in  was  the  first  power  reactor  to 
light  a  city,  when  electricity  was  fiunUshed 
for  Aroo,  Idaho,  in  July  1956. 

BORAX  V  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
operating  a  boiling  water  reactor  with  a  su- 
perheat sone  in  the  core  for  producing  super- 
heated steam. 
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n.   vtspna   itxtu.   ooolmd   tabt 

BSACTOBS 

Experimental  Breeder  Reactor  I  (KBBr-I) 
operated  19Sl-«3 

KBB-I  provided  the  first  actual  demon- 
strstlon  of  a  favorable  breeding  ratio.  l.e., 
more  fissionable  material  could  be  produced 
than  was  consumed  dxulng  operation. 

Tbe  first  electric  power  from  a  nuclear  re- 
actor was  produced  at  SBR-I  m  December 
IMl. 

The  first  electricity  from  a  reactor  fueled 
entirely  with  plutonlum  was  produced  at 
KBR-I  in  May  IMS.  as  part  of  a  test  series 
that  demonstrated  that  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactors  could  be  operated  safely 
and  reliably  with  plutonlum  fuel. 

Experimental  Breeder  Reactor  II  (EBR-ll) 
operated  1994  to  date 
Building  on  the  esperlenoe  with  KBR-I. 
EBB-n  was  a  demonstration  on  a  larger 
scale  that  a  breeder  reactor  could  be  oper- 
ated reliably  for  a  central  power  station.  Itie 
cumulated  thermal  power  output  of  KBB-II 


Is  about  46.000  megawatt-days — far  more 
than  that  at  any  other  breedi'  reactor  In  the 
United  SUtes— and  the  cumulated  elestiteal 
output  Is  over  380  mlUlan  kUowatt-houis. 

Hie  KBB-n  Puel  Cyde  Facility  during  the 
period  19M-1908  demonstrated  a  oom|>letely 
remotely  operated  line  for  mtf  t  refining  and 
rsfabrlcatlon  of  used  reactor  fuel.  Blore  than 
36.000  Indlvldiukl  fuel  elements  were  pro- 
duced for  use  In  KBB-II. 

KBR-n  has  been  designed  as  the  ABC's 
primary  faculty  for  irradiation  tests  for  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  program. 
To  date,  more  than  100  experimental  subas- 
semblies have  been  Irradiated  containing 
more  than  1600  experimental  fuel  elements 
or  capsules  and  more  than  400  materials 
capsules.  The  advanced  fuels  under  tests  in- 
clude oxides,  carbides,  and  nitrides  of  ura- 
nium and  plutonlum.  Specimens  of  mixed- 
oxide  fuel  have  been  irradiated  to  as  high  as 
13.8  atom  percent  bumup. 

KBR  II  has  made  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  our  experience  with  liquid-metal- 
cooled  reactors:  a  recent  highlight  was  the 
removal  and  Inspection  of  one  of  tbe  primary 
sodiiun  pumps  after  more  than  six  years  of 
operation  in  700  degree  P.  sodium. 

m.  xxao-powxa  xxactoks 

Zero  power  reactor  3  (ZPB-3)  operated 
1955-1970 

ZPR-3  was  used  for  fast-reactor  physics 
studies  for  many  specific  reactor  projects, 
including  KBB-n.  RAPSODIE.  PARET,  SE- 
FOR.andFFTF. 

ZPR-3  was  also  used  extensively  for  basic 
studies  of  plutonlum-fueled  ooree. 

During  16  years  of  operation.  63  different 
critical  assemblies  with  core  volumes  rang- 
ing from  6  to  664  liters  were  studied  in  ZPB- 
3. 

Zero  power  pl«ton<um  reactor  (ZPPB) 
operated  1949  to  date 

ZPPR  is  the  only  zero-power  reactor  in 
the  world  that  is  big  enough  and  has  suffi- 
cient Plutonium  inventory  to  permit  pluto- 
nlum-fuel  mockupe  (full  scale)  of  the  large 
breeder  reactors  that  are  envisioned  as  cen- 
tral station  power  plants  in  the  1980's.  Re- 
actor cores  in  ZPPR  may  contain  as  much 
as  three  tons  of  plutonlum  and  may  have 
volumes  as  great  as  6000  liters. 

The  work  to  date  Includes  studies  for 
FFTF  and  studies  for  the  "demonstration 
plant"  breeder  reactor  in  a  size  that  would 
produce  about  300  megawatts  of  electricity. 

IV.  KKACTOS  sArmr  txsts 

Transient  reactor  te$t  facility  (TREAT) 
operated  1959   to  date 

TREAT  is  a  power-burst  facility  where 
fuel  specimens  can  be  subjected  to  destruc- 
tive overpower  conditions  without  damage 
to  the  core  of  TREAT  itself.  The  fuel  speci- 
mens can  be  tested  In  environments  of  wa- 
ter, gas,  or  flowing  sodium,  and  can  be  filmed 
or  monitored  in  other  ways  during  the  tests. 
TREAT  has  contributed  much  information 
on  metal-water  reactions  at  high  tempera- 
turee,  for  evaluating  the  safety  of  water- 
cooled  reactors.  It  has  also  contributed  much 
information  on  the  behavior  during  failure 
of  fast-reactor  fuels,  including  those  used  in 
EBR-n  and  those  being  considered  for  FFTP. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  during  a  recent  observ- 
ance of  the  26th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  Argonne  National  Labo- 
ratory which  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  tbe 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Dr. 
Olenn  T.  Seaborg,  delivered  an  excellent 
address  in  which  he  summarized  the  ma- 
jor milestones  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Laboratory  during  its  first  quarter 
century.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks Dr.  Seaborg's  address  on  that 
occasion: 
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AMomn:  A  namnoN  or  AoooMKisincxMT 
(bemarks  by  Or.  Olsnn  T.  Seaborg.  Chair- 
man. U.S.  Atomic  Knergy  CommlssUm,  at 
the  36th  Anniversary  of  Argonne  National 
Lalxvatory.  Argonne.  HI..  June  19,  1071) 
As  atomic  energy  has  come  of  age.  there 
have  been  several  oppOTtunlties  to  celebrate 
twenty-fifth  annlversarlee,  and  I  have  al- 
ready taken  part  In  some  memorable  ones.  It 
Is  a  q>eclal  pleasure,  however,  to  be  with  you 
here  at  Argonne  today.  In  the  first  place.  I 
count  myself  as  something  of  a  charter 
member  of  the  Argonne  team.  As  I  shall  men- 
tion in  a  moment,  I  Joined  the  Met  Lab  long 
before  the  Idea  of  the  Argonne  laboratory  was 
even  thought  of.  I  was  still  with  the  Met  Lab 
staff  diunng  those  months  after  World  War  n 
when  the  new  laboratory  was  being  orga- 
nized, and  I  left  Chicago  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore Argonne  came  into  existence. 

Secondly,  over  tbe  past  thirty  years  I  have 
established  many  personal  friendships  and 
professional  contacts  with  the  people  of  Ar- 
gonne. It  has  been  you  and  many  others, 
rather  than  the  buildings  and  equipment, 
who  have  made  Argonne  one  at  the  truly 
great  scientific  research  centers  in  the  world. 
So  In  speaking  of  those  who  made  Argonne 
what  It  Is  today.  I  am  referring  not  Just  to  a 
group  of  talented  scientists  and  technlctans. 
but  in  many  cases  to  personal  friends  and 
long-time  associates. 

There  is  a  third  ssnse  In  which  this  anni- 
versary has  a  special  meaning  for  me — and 
I  am  speaking  here  In  the  broad  historic  di- 
mension rather  than  in  personal  terms.  The 
creation  of  Argonne  noarked  the  first  at- 
tempt in  the  United  Stetes  to  establish  a 
new  type  of  sdentlflo  lab(»atory,  one  which 
would  unite  In  one  Institution  the  strong 
tradition  of  academW*  research,  which  had 
long  been  a  part  of  our  universities,  and 
the  extraordinary  advantages  of  a  Oovem- 
ment-aponsoied  laboratory  which  our  experi- 
ence during  World  War  n  has  demonstrated. 
This  new  Institution,  called  a  national  labo- 
ratory, has  emerged  In  large  part  from  the 
Argonne  experience  and  the  magnificent  ac- 
complishments over  the  past  twenty-five 
years  have  proved  the  vltaUty  and  creativity 
of  this  new  type  of  research  organisation.  In 
this  sense,  the  anniversary  we  are  commemo- 
rating today  has  a  meaning  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  lives  of  those  present  and  even 
Argonne  itseU. 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this,  perhi^M  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  succumbing  to  the 
temptaUon  to  reminisce.  But  In  thininng 
over  tbe  history  of  Argonne.  I  could  not 
help  but  recall  thoee  exciting  days  only  In 
World  War  n  when  Argonne  had  Ita  origins 
in  the  Metaaurgleal  Laboratory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Thanks  to  the  foraslght 
and  energy  of  such  men  as  Vannsvar  Bush. 
James  Conant,  Arthur  Compton,  and  Bmest 
Lawrence,  the  United  States  was  ready  to 
launch  its  effort  to  buUd  a  nuclear  wsi4>on 
when  the  nation  entered  the  war  in  Decem- 
ber, 1941.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.  Bush  and  Oonant  gave 
Compton  responslbUlty  for  the  xaseartsh 
needed  to  produce  a  chain  reaction  and  the 
bomb. 

A  few  weeks  later  Compton  decided  he 
would  have  to  centralise  on  the  (Ailcago  cam- 
pus much  of  the  research  then  going  on  at 
several  universities.  Because  my  group  at 
Berkeley  had  discovered  the  element  plutonl- 
um, which  would  be  the  fissionable  mate- 
rial produced  In  the  chain  reaction,  I  was 
invited  to  Ohlcsgo  In  early  February  1943. 
to  discuss  our  work  with  Compton,  Norman 
Hllberry,  John  Wheeler,  Knrloo  l>%rml,  and 
others.  The  Chicago  leaders  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss the  production  of  plutonlum  and  the 
poaslbUlty  of  devising  a  chemteal  method 
of  separating  it  from  uranium  and  tbe  vari- 
ous fission  products  of  the  chain  resotlon.  At 
this  meeUng  I  first  fully  raallaed  the  msg- 
nltude  of  the  bomb  project  and  the  central 
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importance  of  our  newly  discovered  elemant 
In  thai  enormous  effort.  I  must  have  ap- 
peared  confident  when  I  assured  Compton 
that  we  ooiUd  devtiop  a  separation  process 
for  plutonlum.  but  I  do  recall  that  I  had 
some  private  misgivings. 

Because  it  would  take  some  time  to  orga- 
nize the  new  laboratory  In  Chicago  and  pre- 
pare reeearch  facUltlee,  most  of  the  reeeandi 
teams  at  other  universities  were  scheduled 
to  arrive  later  In  the  spring.  In  the  mean- 
time, Fermi  and  Led  Szllard,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Wally  Zlnn  and  Herb  Anderson, 
would  continue  their  studies  of  exp>onentlal 
pUee  at  Columbia.  I  concluded  that  my  own 
group  would  probably  stay  at  Berkeley,  where 
we  would  be  cloee  to  the  60-lnch  cyclotron, 
which  was  still  our  only  source  of  the  ultra- 
microscopic  quantities  of  plutonlum  we 
were  using  In  our  research.  I  changed  my 
mind,  however,  during  a  luncheon  meeting 
with  Norm  Hllberry  In  Berkeley  on  March  33. 
I  realized  that,  deepite  my  preference  for 
remaining  in  Berkeley,  I  would  have  to  take 
some  of  my  group  to  Chicago  to  develop  the 
separation  process. 

I  wlU  never  forget  that  Sunday  afternoon 
of  AprU  19,  1943.  when  Isadore  Perlman  and 
I  stepped  off  the  "City  of  San  Francisco" 
In  Chicago  to  begin  our  new  adventure.  It 
was  my  thirtieth  birthday,  which  we  cele- 
brated by  going  to  a  movie  and  dinner  In  the 
Loop.  The  next  morning  we  returned  to  our 
study  of  the  separation  proceee.  Within  a 
few  days  we  were  assigned  several  rooms  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  tbe  Jones  Chemical  Labo- 
ratory which  we  used  as  our  offices  and  labo- 
ratory. With  the  arrival  of  Spofford  O.  Eng- 
lish, one  of  my  graduate  students,  we  had 
what  constituted  tbe  entire  plutonlum  chem- 
istry group  for  more  than  a  month.  During 
theee  weeks  I  arrived  at  the  rather  novel  Idea 
that  we  might  be  able  to  produce  enough 
plutonium-239  through  the  bombardment  of 
uranium  with  cyclotron  neutrons  and  the 
use  of  ultramlcrochemlcal  techniques  so  that 
we  could  study  the  chemistry  of  the  new  ele- 
ment in  its  pure  form.  That  effort  was  to 
demand  most  of  our  energies  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1943. 

As  the  reeult  of  two  recruiting  tripe  d\ir- 
Ing  May  and  June  I  had  Increitsed  the  size 
of  our  chemistry  group.  Michael  Cefola  from 
New  York  University  and  Louis  B.  Werner 
and  the  late  Bvuris  B.  Cunningham  from 
Berekeley  had  agreed  to  Join  us  In  Chi- 
cago. I  also  managed  to  recruit  a  wife  on 
that  Berkeley  trip,  and  Htien  returned  to 
Chicago  with  me  to  begin  married  life  in 
a  small  apartment  near  the  Chicago  campus. 
By  that  time  many  other  scientists  and 
their  famlllee  were  arriving  from  univer- 
sities In  all  parts  of  the  country.  One  of 
the  pleasures  of  being  a  part  of  the  Met 
Lab  was  the  opportunity  to  know  and  to 
work  with  so  many  people  whom  we  had 
scarcely  seen  before.  I  recall,  for  example, 
a  picnic  which  Helen  and  I  attended  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  weekend  In  1943  with  the 
Harrison  Browns,  and  MUton  Burtons,  and 
the  Perlmans.  We  went  out  to  the  Argonne 
Forest  Preserve  to  look  over  the  site  pro- 
poeed  for  the  world's  first  nuclear  reactor. 
Although  we  had  a  fine  picnic,  we  never 
did  succeed  In  finding  the  reactor  site. 

During  July  and  tbe  first  part  of  August. 
1943,  the  new  members  of  our  plutonlum 
chemistry  group  assembled  the  specialised 
equipment  for  working  with  extremely  ■m^t] 
volumes  (10-'  to  l0-<  milliliter)  snd  weights 
(0.1  to  100  micrograms)  and  developed  their 
technlquee  with  trace  quantlttes  of  plu- 
tonlum In  microgram  amounts  of  ear- 
rlete.  "Oarrler"  was  the  term  we  used  to  de- 
scribe the  material  which  when  precipitated 
has  the  power  to  sweep  out  of  a  solution 
traoe  amounts  of  a  desired  substance  too 
dilute  to  be  preclptteted  by  Itself. 

By  August.  1943,  these  techniques  had 
been  devtioped  to  the  point  where  we  could 
attempt   an   isolation   of  pure   compounds 
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ot  pltttonlum.  After  a  week  of  work.  Cun- 
nlnghsm,  Werner,  and  Cefola  floaUy  ob- 
tained a  solution  of  pure  plutonlum  com- 
pound in  a  volume  of  0.016  mlUUttars.  On 
August  30,  they  carefully  evaporated  this  so- 
lution imtU  the  plutonlum  concentration 
became  high  enough  to  precipitate  as  a 
compound  plutonlum  fluoride.  This  was 
man's  first  sight  of  plutonlmn  and  In  fact 
of  any  synthetic  element. 

As  the  summer  of  1943  waned,  tbe  activi- 
ties of  the  Met  Lab  took  on  a  more  serious 
tone.  The  results  of  Fermi's  reeearch  on  the 
critical  mass  of  uranium  and  our  own  suc- 
oees  in  isolating  a  pure  plutonlum  compound 
made  tbe  idea  of  devMoping  a  nuclear  we^>- 
on  something  more  than  a  theoretical  pos- 
sibility. By  this  time  the  Army  had  taken 
over  the  project,  and  we  had  begun  the 
transition  from  purely  scientific  reeearch  to 
engineering  devcdopment.  For  our  chemistry 
group  that  meant  planning  much  larger  fa- 
cllltlee  In  the  New  Chemistry  BuUdlng  on 
Ingleslde  Avenue  and  in  a  portion  of  the 
West  Stands.  I  must  admit  that  for  a  group 
of  young  chemists  the  idea  of  the  Govern- 
ment spending  $300,000  for  a  btUldlng  and 
equipment  for  our  use  was  an  exciting  one 
indeed. 

Tbe  transition  to  engineering  development 
caused  a  similar  expansion  ot  thinking  In  aU 
parts  of  the  laboratory.  Some  of  you  may 
remember  that  at  that  time  there  weM 
tentative  plans  to  btilld  not  only  the  flnt 
reactor  but  also  the  entire  plutonlum  pUot 
plant  in  the  Argonne  Forest  Preeerve,  where 
we  had  our  Jidy  picnic.  On  September  11 
1943.  I  again  visited  this  site  with  Comp- 
ton, Conant,  and  other  mmnbers  of  the  S-1 
Executive  Committee.  I  vividly  remember 
Oonant's  oonvlctton  that  the  site  was  too 
close  to  Chicago  for  a  pUot  plant.  What  we 
needed,  Conant  said,  was  an  entirely  new 
perspective.  We  were,  in  his  opinion,  try- 
ing to  km  elephanu  with  pea-ehooters.  As 
most  of  you  know,  the  committee  then  de- 
cided that  the  pilot  plant  would  be  bulH 
at  Oak  Bldge. 

As  It  turned  out.  of  course,  construction 
dUBeultlss  at  the  Paloe  Part  site  made  It  Im- 
possible to  buUd  even  the  first  experimental 
pUe  there,  and  Arthttt  Compton,  with  General 
Grove's  support,  made  the  daring  decision 
to  initiate  the  world's  first  nuclear  chain 
reaction  In  the  heart  of  Chicago.  I  well  re- 
member the  grimy  appearance  of  the  work- 
ers (some  of  them  are  probably  here  today) 
who  fabncatad  and  assembled  the  greasy 
blocks  of  graphite  under  the  West  Stands. 
In  the  afternoon  of  December  3.  1943.  that 
now  historic  day,  I  happened  to  meet  Craw- 
ford Oreenewalt,  the  young  Du  Pont  execu- 
tive. In  Bckhart  Hall,  Just  after  he  had  left 
the  Weet  Stands.  Oreenewalt  did  not  have 
to  say  a  word  to  me;  I  cotild  tell  from  the 
gk>w  on  his  faee  that  Fermi's  experiment 
had  succeeded  beyond  our  hopee. 

The  year  1943  brought  a  new  Intensity  to 
our  effort  to  design  the  plutonlum  pUot  to 
be  built  at  Oak  Ridge  and  ultimately  the 
huge  produoUon  plants  at  Hanford.  While 
Eugene  Wlgner  and  others  concentrated  on 
the  design  of  the  X-lO  reactor,  we  In  the 
plutozUum  chemistry  grouo  were  more  than 
preoccupied  with  the  separation  process. 
When  we  moved  into  the  New  Chemlstrr 
BuUdUig  In  December.  1943,  ire  at  last  had 
space  to  test  the  various  separation  proeessea 
which  hsd  been  proposed.  AlthouA  our 
knowledge  of  piutonliun  chemistry  grew  at 
an  impreeslve  rate,  our  research  did  XMit 
indicate  that  any  one  process  had  a  elear^ 
cut  advantage. 

Barly  Ui  1943  we  decided  that  we  would 
use  an  oxldaUon-reductlon  process  In  aoue- 
ous  soluuon,  but  It  was  not  at  auliear 
whether  lanthanum  fluoride  or  bismuth 
ph«jsphate  would  be  the  beet  carrier  of 
plutonlum.  UntU  we  made  that  decision  Du 
Pont  could  not  fix  the  design  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  pUot  plant.  I  remember  we  ttlsninn^d 
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the  altenuitlvw  «t  a  ineeUii«  in  OhleafO  on 
June  1,  the  deadline  whlcb  Du  Font  bmi  m- 
tabUsbed  for  the  dectston.  BaeauM  tba  an- 
BUneetlng  dau  did  not  Indicate  a  elear 
oholoe,  Oreenewalt  turned  to  me  for  an  opin- 
ion. Wltb  the  fate  of  the  whole  wartime 
project  hanging  on  my  Judgment,  I  aaid  I 
was  willing  to  gtiarantee  at  leaat  a  SO-pereent 
reoorery  oX  plutonium  from  the  blamuth 
phosphate  process,  dereloped  by  Stanley  O. 
Thompson  <a  our  group.  Wltb  that  assur- 
ance. Oreenewalt  focused  most  of  tbe  engi- 
neering talent  of  bis  organization  on  bis- 
muth phosphate.  It  would  be  eighteen 
months  before  I  could  be  certain  that  my 
decision  bad  been  tbe  rigbt  one. 

Before  tbe  end  ot  194S  tbe  Oak     Bidge 
pilot  plant  was  In  operatton  and  Du  Pont 
engineers  bad  taken  oror  moet  ot  tbe  re- 
sponatbUl^  for  the  produotlon  plants  at  Han- 
ford.  Supporting  work  for  Hanford  and  Lea 
Alamoa  oootlnued  but  those  of  us  who  re- 
mained at  tbe  Met  Lab  also  began  turning 
our  sttentlon  to  the  many  intriguing  poesl- 
bUtUaa  for  sdentlflc  research  which  tbe  fis- 
sion  proeeas   and    tbe   discovery   of   trans- 
uranium elementa  bad  opened  up.  The  Paloa 
Park  site,  whlcb  was  not  used  for  the  first 
obaln  reaction,  did  eventually  >M>THnnff  tbe 
home  for  the  laboratory's  experimental  re- 
actors— not  only  tbe  reconstructed  version 
at  tbe  original  West  Stands  CP-1  (then  called 
CP-a),   but  also  of  CP-3,  tbe  world's  first 
beavy-water  moderated  reactor,  designed  by 
Wlgxier  and  built  by  Zlnn.  At  this  site  Zlnn 
also  did  further  studies  on  fast-neution  i«- 
aetors  and  oomirieted  tbe  first  designs  ot 
wbat  was  to  be  tbe  blatoric  Kxperlmental 
Breeder  Beaetor  No.  l.  As  tbe  original  Ifet 
Lab  expanded  to  sites  off  tbe  Chicago  cam- 
pus, tbe  research  f  sciUtles  at  Paloe  Parte  took 
tbe  name  of  Argonne  after  tbe  forest  pre- 
serve, and  in  1944  Fermi,  with  Zlnn  ss  bis 
aasUtaut,  beeame  director  of  the  Argonne 
Laboratory,  which  was  part  of  tbe  larger  If ec- 
allorgloal  Project  under  Compton.  Thus  the 
now  familiar  name  Argonne  Laboratory  was 
bom. 

TlMse  of  us  still  in  tbe  chemistry  group  in 
1M4  continued  our  research  in  "Kew  Chem" 
wltb  a  program  that  included  a  search  for 
tran^lutonlum  elements.  These  efforts  did 
not  bring  any  suooaas  until  we  formulated  a 
new  theory  postulating  tbe  existence  of  a 
group  of  "actinlde"  elements  in  the  lieavy 
element  region  wltb  properties  »iTn<i^r  to 
the  lantbanlde  rare-earth  series  in  the  tra- 
ditional periodic  table.  Kxperlmenta  dxirlng 
tbe  summer  and  fall  of  1M4  and  extending 
into  the  beginning  of  1B4S,  using  both  cyclo- 
tron- and  reaetor-lnadlated  plutosUnm  led 
to  tbe  detection  of  element  M,  which  we 
later  called  "curium*'  and  of  element  06, 
which  we  named  "ameilclimi.''  During  the 
remainder  of  tbe  war,  in  addition  to  sup- 
porting activities  at  Hanford  and  Los  Ala- 
mos, we  inve^lgated  tbe  proceases  which 
made  possible  the  isoUtion  of  these  new 
elements  in  pure  form,  smerlclum  in  the 
faU  of  1945  and  curium  In  1M7.  As  I  look 
back  on  these  events,  I  reallae  that  some 
of  the  most  exciting  moments  of  my  sden- 
tlflc career  occurred  in  the  fUmsy  labora- 
tories of  tbe  Met  Lab. 

Tbe  laboratory's  rapidly  declining  ruspuii 
ilbilltlss  in  1044  not  only  made  posslUe  some 
baale  research  of  the  type  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed hot  also  forced  us  to  focus  some 
thought  on  the  role  we  as  nuclear  scientists 
might  have  in  ttie  postwar  world.  In  the  face 
of  disrrsssing  rumors  that  W  pereent  of  the 
Met  Lab  staff  would  be  fired  by  June  1, 1944. 
Arthur  Compton  bsssiUlI  a  stsadylng  In- 
flxienoe.  He  von  some  eooeassloiis  ftom  Anny 
anthorttiea  In  Washington  and  eDooaraged 
us  to  begin  some  oooatmctlve  planning  and 
thinking.  He  also  ammfsd  to  have  Htary  D. 
Smyth  begin  some  kmg-range  ^ans.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Project  Council  on  Mirutfy 
16.  1944,  there  was  even  some  diacuaslati  of 
the  Tarloos  types  of  Uboratorles  which  mlglit 
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be  engaged  in  nuclear  reasarob  after  the  war. 
One  at  tbeam,  described  as  a  "oooperatlv*  lab- 
oraftory."  ahoold.  according  to  the  Ooonctl. 
be  establlahed  where  the  scale  of  rseesrnh 
would  be  "too  large  to  be  financed  by  Uni- 
verattlee."    Tbe    buildings    and    equipment 
would  be  fumislMd  by  the  OoTemment  and 
reeeareh   administered    "by    ooopsiatlon   <A 
educational  InstltuUona."  This  was  dearly  an 
early  conception  ot  the  ""^""itl  labarwtory. 
Theee  dleousstoos  soon  led  to  oonaldsra- 
Uon  of  the  wider  social  and  poUtloal  Im- 
pUeaUons  of  nudear  energy.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Zay  JeSriea,  a  laboratory  commit- 
tee set  about  preperlng  what  Jeffnse  called 
a  "Prospectus  on  Nueleonios."  Completed  In 
November,  1944.  the  Jeffries  r^wrt  iwviewed 
tbe  possible  applications  of  nuclear  soienee 
in  the  near  future  and  the  ouUook  for  nu- 
clear power    (which  seemed   good   at   that 
time).   Tbe   committee   alao   reoomnkended 
that  the  Oovenunent  support  the  kind  of 
"cooperative    laboratories"    mentioned    tbe 
ixrevloiis  winter  In  laboratory  msettngs.  Go- 
ing beyond  the  tenhnlcal  a4>ects  ot  nuclear 
technology,  Jeffries  and  bis  committee  urged 
the  creation  of  a  world  organization  to  pie- 
vent   wldeq>read  destruction   from   nuclear 
war.  Tb»j  also  stressed  the  in^x^rtance  of 
postwar  research  in  maintaining  the  United 
States   lead   in   nuclear   science   and   tech- 
nology. 

The  Jeflriea  report  had  no  immediate  im- 
pact on  national  policy,  but  it  did  help  to 
seneltlae  many  of  us  at  the  Met  Lab  to 
the  difficult  policy  questions  we  would  be 
facing  as  the  war  ended.  This  experience 
made  it  aU  tbe  easier  for  us  to  take  up  tbe 
diactisslon  of  whether  and  bow  to  use  the 
first  nuoleer  weapon  when  that  issue  came 
before  tbe  Interim  Committee  in  tbe  spring 
of  1946.  Historians  may  never  sgree  on 
whether  the  recommendations  of  tbe  Franck 
oommlttee  at  the  Met  Lab  (to  provide  a 
deuMnstration  rather  than  direct  use)  ever 
reached  thoee  who  made  the  fiiua  decision 
to  use  the  bomb,  but  as  a  mendMr  of  that 
committee,  I  can  assure  you  that  we  made 
a  oonaotentlotis  effort  to  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bilities ss  citizens  ss  well  ss  scientists.  It 
was  no  accident  that  the  Atomic  Scientists  of 
Chicago  became  the  leaders  in  the  national 
debate  over  postwar  atomic  energy  policy 
dtirlng  the  summer  and  fall  of  194S. 

Tbe  Met  Lab,  then,  provided  a  strong  imH 
valuable  heritage  for  tbe  new  Argocme  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  which  would  oome  into 
existence  in  JiUy  1046.  First  of  aU,  Oomp- 
ton's  idea  of  bringing  to  Chicago  the  best 
available  scientists  from  all  parts  of  the  na- 
tion created  a  laboratory  on  a  truly  national 
scale.  The  Met  Lab  experience  engendered  a 
sense  of  mission  and  a  standard  of  excel- 
lenoe  which  every  great  laboratory  must 
have.  Exceptional  scientists  like  Fermi,  Wlg- 
ner,  Sztlard.  and  Compton  set  a  pattern  of 
skill,  aooon4>lishment,  and  ImagliMitlon 
whlcb  we  younger  iclentlsts  tried  hard  to 
emulate.  That  experience  trained  others  like 
Zlnn  and  Bilberry  to  carry  on  the  Met  Lab 
tradition  and  in  turn  enabled  them  to  Im- 
part it  to  succeeding  generations  of  sden- 
tlsts  at  Argonne.  Furthermore,  the  concern 
over  poatwar  policy  created  a  tradition  that 
bss  inspired  Argonne  to  take  a  broad  per- 
apecUve  m  approaching  scientific  and  tech- 
nical problems.  Thus  from  Its  very  origins 
Argonns  has  operated  from  a  principle  that 
others  are  only  now  beginning  to  under- 
stand—namely, that  tbe  selsntists'  respon- 
sibilities extend  far  beyond  the  technical 
data  of  the  laboratory.  These  are  worthy  tra- 
ditions, and  It  Is  to  your  credit  that  they 
are  still  so  much  a  part  of  Argonne  today. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  by  these  aweepliag 
sutements  that  these  tradltUms  or  eren 
the  laboratory  ItaeU  have  enjoyed  an  un- 
threatened  or  automatic  •«««fcfm*t  In  fact.  X 
recall  that  we  were  anything  btit  osrtaln  In 
the  early  months  of  1946  that  the  Ubontoty 
would  continue  to  exist.  Although,  ■•  we  hare 
seen,  the  idea  of  a  n^M^nn;  labantory  otr- 
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oulated  in  rather  nebulous  form  early  in  19M, 
it  was  not  the  kind  of  idea  that  could  gala 
ready  acceptance  at  that  time.  Befon  World 
War  n.  unlTsmtleB  and  private  foundatlona 
were  vlrtuaUy  the  only  sources  of  support  tat 
scientific  research.  The  few  Oovemment-aup- 
ported  laboratories,  such  as  thoee  operated 
by  the  National  Advisory  Oommlttee  on  Aeio- 
nautios  and  the  Nairy,  were  largely  restricted 
to  applied  Mudlas.  Only  the  enormous  pre*. 
sures  of  the  war  had  forced  American  scien- 
tists to  abandon  the  traditional  forma  of  snp- 
port,  and  many  expeoted  acienoe  to  revert  to 
the  pre-war  pattern. 

The  idea  of  a  "cooperative"  or  national  lab- 
oratory, however,  had  taken  firm  root  at  the 
Met  Lab  since  the  first  months  of  1944.  a1- 
thoxigh  the  precipitous  decline  in  the  lab- 
oratorya  personnel  strength  from  about  axxw 
in  July  1944  to  scarody  more  than  1.800  In 
January  1946.  caused  Ooaxptoa  to  recommend 
that  the  remnants  of  the  Met  Lab  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  OhleagD.  others, 
ineluding  Zlnn.  Sailard.  HUberry.  and  FMr- 
rtngton  DanieU  propoeed  that  the  labor«tory 
be  managed  by  a  board  comprised  of  some 
twenty  unlrertiUes  in  the  Mld-Weet.  The 
new  Uboratory  would  be  but  one  of  several 
"MWtonal  co(q>erattve  laboratories"  imich 
would  undertake  projects  too  large  for  single 
institutions.  Tbsy  would  be  financed  by  tlie 
Qovemment  but  would  not  necessarily  be 
Government  laboratories. 

It  Is  much  to  the  credit  of  General  Gtotss 
and  hla  assistant,  Gsneral  Kenneth  D. 
NlobOU.  that  this  hope  came  to  fruition  In 
July  1940.  m  something  like  lU  original  form. 
Although  many  of  us  at  the  Met  Lab  at  the 
time  considered  the  Army  somewhat  unre- 
sponsive to  our  aspirations  for  continuing 
basic  rassarch.  ths  fact  was  that  the  Army 
had  little  authority  and  even  leas  practical 
motivation  for  keeping  the  Uboratory  attve. 
In  tbe  chaotic  period  following  the  end  at 
the  war  in  1940.  tbe  Army  more  than  had 
Its  hands  fuU  in  coping  with  the  strong  i«- 
actlon  against  mlUtary  Instltuttons  and  par- 
ticularly against  its  legislattve  proposala  for 
the  poetwar  control  of  atomic  energy.  De- 
spits  these  diflloultleB.  General  Nichols  did 
seek  out  repreeentatlves  of  the  Mid-West 
unlverxlUes  and  asked  them  to  prepare  a  plan 
"for  continued  operation  of  tbe  Argonne  fa- 
cillttsa  on  a  cooperaUve  basis  between  ths 
government  and  various  universttlss." 
Nichols  then  aaked  the  University  of  Chicago 
to  consider  taking  over  operation  of  tbe  lab- 
oratory on  July  1.  1946  "for  oooperattve  re- 
search in  nucleonics."  Argonne  National  lab- 
oratory came  into  existence  on  that  date 
with   Walter  Zlnn   as  the   flrrt   director. 

Thanks  to  the  Army's  cautious  but  effective 
support,  the  l<a>oratary  had  surrlved  the 
dangerous  transformation  from  a  temporary 
wartime  organiaatlon  to  an  essentially  perma- 
nent research  lostitutton.  That  did  not  mean, 
however,  that  Argonne's  troubles  were  over. 
Because  Argonne  was  already  in  eadetenee 
before  tbe  Atomic  Rnergy  Commission  wss 
established,  Zlnn  and  the  new  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors had  no  way  of  knowing  what  would  be 
the  laboratory's  rtiatlonship  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  delay  in  appointing  the  new  Com- 
missioners after  the  Atomic  Energy  Aot  be- 
came effective  in  August  194fl,  and  then  the 
prolonged  struggle  over  tbe  confirmation  of 
the  new  Oommlsstoners  by  ths  Senate  be- 
clouded that  relattoiMhip  for  another  year. 
This  uncertain  stattis  was  a  ssrkras  handi- 
cap for  the  new  labomtory,  espeoiaUy  be- 
cause Argonne  as  yet  had  no  permanent 
home.  Still  housed  in  a  dcaen  buildings  on 
the  Chicago  campus,  the  laboratory  could  not 
much  longer  presome  on  the  tulvenlty^  boa- 
pltaUty.  OrlglnaUy  there  had  been  soma 
hopes  or  acquiring  more  land  In  tbe  ArgoniM 
Vorest  Prsasrre.  where  the  taboratcry^  two 
raaetora  were  already  operattng,  but  tiie  Cook 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  opposed  that 
Idaa.  Zlnn  favored  condemning  land  at  the 
•tmxag  reactor  site:  the  Board  oT  Oovemors 
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favored  acquiring  8,700  acres  ot  farmland 
about  five  miles  west  in  Du  Page  County. 
When  the  new  CommlsslonMs  took  over  late 
In  1946,  they  were  reluctant  to  give  up  on 
the  Argonne  site,  with  the  result  that  the 
decision  to  oome  to  Du  Page  County  was  de- 
layed untU  late  in  January,  1947. 

EquaUy  Important  was  the  stlU  unresolved 
matter  of  the  laboratory's  function  as  a  part 
of  the  Commission's  reaeandi  and  develop- 
ment program  and  as  a  regional  reseanh  cen- 
ter. For  the  moment  ttiat  question  was  settled 
more  by  pressing  demands  tSian  by  delibera- 
tions over  policy.  UntU  the  new  laboratory 
could  be  constrxicted,  there  was  not  much 
opportunity  for  the  broad,  multldtedpllne 
research  In  which  tbe  participating  univer- 
sities would  be  tnterssted.  At  the  same  time 
the  Commission  bad  several  urgant  assign- 
ments for  Argonne,  primarily  in  the  area  of 
reactor  devdopment. 

The  hard  fact  was  that  in  1947  the  Com- 
mission had  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  Zlnn 
and  Argonne  for  its  reactor  dsvtiopment  pro- 
gram. The  Commission  had  only  one  member 
of  Its  Washington  staff  with  any  reactor  ex- 
perience. The  Clinton  Laboratories  at  Oak 
Ridge  had  some  of  the  best  reactor  talent  in 
the  nation,  but  by  the  ^>rlng  of  1947  many 
responsible  figures  in  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram doubted  that  Clinton  oould  survive  as 
a  national  laboratory.  At  that  tlxae  I  was  a 
member  of  tbe  General  Advisory  Cocnmlttee. 
and  I  remember  we  seriously  debated  whe- 
ther, in  tbe  face  of  all  the  difficulties  oon- 
frontlng  the  Clinton  Laboratotles,  It  might 
not  be  better  to  close  it  down  and  move  the 
sdentlflc  talent  elsewhere.  We  m  the  OAC 
were  particularly  concerned  at  that  time 
about  the  shortage  of  scientists  and  sngineers 
with  any  practical  knowledge  of  nudear  tech- 
ndogy.  To  some  members  of  the  General  Ad- 
visory Committee,  it  seemed  dangerous  to 
spread  the  avaUable  talent  too  thin  over 
several  laboratories.  In  the  end,  of  course, 
the  Oak  Bldge  lab(H«tory  was  saved,  but  not 
until  the  Commission  had  dedded  in  the 
closing  days  of  1947  that  it  would  center  all 
reactor  devdopment  work  at  Argonne. 

Tbe  enormous  responsibility  placed  upon 
Zlnn  and  Argonne  by  tills  action  left  Uttle 
time  for  the  kind  of  cooperative  researeh  in 
the  nuclear  sciences  which  the  Board  of 
Qovemors  had  contemplated.  Tlie  Commis- 
sion had  already  called  upon  Zlnn  to  draft 
a  reaotor  devel^ment  program  for  the  na- 
tion, and  Argonne  was  now  faced  with  the 
task  of  partldpatlng  In  the  dealgn  and  oon- 
struetlon  of  aU  but  one  of  the  experimental 
reactors  in  Zinn's  proposal.  Theee  included 
not  only  the  fast-neutron  breeder  reactor 
which  Zlnn  had  been  deretoptng  at  the 
Argonne  Forest  site,  but  also  two  raaetoca 
being  designed  at  Oak  Bldge.  The  hlgh-fluz 
tasting  reaotor.  the  creation  of  the  Clinton 
Laboratertas.  would  be  continued  as  a  yont 
effort  with  Argonne.  The  OXnton  sdantlsts 
and  englneera  who  had  been  woAlng  en  a 
pressurlaed-water  reaotor  for  submarine 
propulsion  moved  to  Ohloago  during  the 
summer  of  1948.  and  from  that  time  on. 
Argonne  had  a  major  role  in  developing  the 
propulsion  plant  for  the  world's  first  nuclear 
powered  submarine. 

All  these  plans  for  experimental  reactors 
operating  at  significant  power  lerels  raised 
in  a  new  and  serious  way  the  question  of 
finding  an  adequau  site  far  enough  from 
populated  areas  to  avoid  haaards  In  cass  of 
an  accident.  Zlnn  and  others  at  Argonne  had 
a  key  part  in  discussions  which  led  to  the 
selection  of  tbe  National  Baactor  Ttatiag 
Station  (NBTS)  In  Idaho  early  In  1940.  and 
the  first  three  reactors  buUt  at  the  Uaho 
site  were  la  a  major  ssnse  Argonne  products. 
The  Materials  Tasting  Beaotor.  first  operated 
in  1983.  was  for  more  than  a  decade  an  in- 
dlqienaable  to(d  for  reaotor  engineers  in  de- 
signing new  types  of  plants  and  testing  com- 
ponents. The  Submarine  Thermal  Beaetor, 
Mark  I,  was  In  operation  lass  than  a  year 
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later  and  provided  much  of  the  basic  tech- 
nology for  pressurlaed-water  reaotcca. 

Tbe  Bqierlmental  Breedsr  Beaetor  No.  1 
was  uniquely  an  Argonne  creation  and 
achieved  so  many  "firsts"  in  the  history  of 
reactor  technology  that  I  do  not  have  time 
here  today  to  list  them  aU.  It  was  the  world's 
first  reaotor  to  produce  a  useful  amount  of 
electric  power  from  atraidc  energy  (Decem- 
ber ao-ai,  1981),  the  flist  to  demonstrate 
the  posslbUlty  of  brsedlng  (in  1986),  the 
first  to  adbleve  a  diala  reaetKm  with  plu- 
tonium Instead  of  uranium  as  fuel  (Novsm- 
her  97,  1969),  and  the  first  to  demonstrate 
the  tMMlblllty  ot  using  liquid  metals  atjUgh 
temperatures  as  a  rsaotor  coolant.  KBB-1 
alao  ivovlded  the  occasion  for  the  first  vlstt 
to  ttM  National  Reaotor  Testing  Station  by 
a  Prealdeni  of  the  United  Statea.  I  reeaU  with 
great  pleasure  my  trip  to  Malio  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  August  96, 1966,  to  dedioate 
EBB-1  as  a  National  HIstarlo  Landmark. 

In  addition  to  this  work  on  ej^terlmental 
power  units,  Argonne  was  deeply  mvolvad 
during  Uie  early  19S0s  in  developing  heavy- 
water-moderated  reactors.  This  activity  grew 
out  of  the  Argonne  experience  during  the 
war  with  tbe  CP-8.  When  the  OommHslaii 
decided  In  19S0  to  undertake  a  major  expan- 
sion of  iU  production  reaotor  facllitiaa,  Zlnn 
proposed  a  deslga  using  hsayy  water.  TUs 
proposal  was  aceepted.  and  An^nne  began  a 
major  development  effort  on  anlmprovad 
heavy-water  reaotor.  llUs  work  produced 
OP-8  at  Argonne  and  the  prodnstlon  reaotots 
which  were  built  at  the  OnmmlsBlon's  new 
plant  on  tbe  Savannah  Htver  In  Sooth  Oaro- 


Taklng  theee  assignments  In  stride.  Ar- 
gonne continued  to  expand  Us  reaotor  da- 
velopmant  aetlvttlaa  In  the  middle  and  lata 
1960s.  Perbiqw  of  greatest  short-run  signlfl- 
oance  waa  the  BiQierimental  Boiling  Water 
Beaetor.  which  again  waa  laigaly  a  pcoduet 
of  Argonne.  First  operated  In  1966,  BBWB 
proved  that  a  direct-cycle  boiling  water  re- 
actor system  can  be'opsrated  wlthoat  asrl- 
ous  radioactive  contaminatlan  of  the  steam 
turbine.  Operating  experience  over  more  than 
a  decade  showed  the  ^stam  to  be  surptto- 
Ingly  stable  even  at  power  levals  five  tlmas 
its  rated  heat  output.  As  the  fcnrunner  of 
numerous  full-seals  nudsar  planto  now  pro- 
ducing eieotrte  power  on  a  oommsmal  baslB, 
tbe  KBWR  has  a  permanent  place  in  the 
history  of  reactor  development  in  the  United 
States. 

Throu^  most  of  the  19eOs  Argonne  under 
Zinn's  dkaotlon  was  prlmaiUy  a  center  Cor 
reaotor  dsretopment,  but  by  tha  middle  of 
the  decade  now  f onea  were  beginning  to 
have  an  hnpaet  on  the  laboratocy.  UmbIeb  In 
large  part  to  the  pioneering  sMarti  of  Ap> 
gonne  in  reactor  devalopnent,  Amsftaan  In- 
dustry had  begun  to  show  a  real  Intsrast 
in  nudear  power.  The  Elsenhower  Admin- 
istration, looking  for  ways  to  glva  private 
industry  a  place  in  nnelear  power  davalop- 
ment,  took  tha  lead  In  efforts  to  rsvlsa  tbm 
Atomic  Inergy  Act  of  1946.  which  made 
atomic  energy  vlrtuaily  a  Goremment  mo- 
nopoly. Under  the  liberallaed  provisions  of 
the  1964  Act.  nudear  selenoe  and  technology 
became  a  part  of  American  life.  The  «>tifti»*i 
laboratortee  were  no  looger  smaU  Islands  of 
technical  Inf onnatlon  sealed  ott  from  the 
rest  of  eootety.  Pwhapa  more  than  any  other 
one  event,  the  first  Oraeva  conference  In  1966 
demonstrated  that  atomic  energy  was  begin- 
ning to  move  beyond  Oovetnment  oflloes  and 
labcratoriae  into  the  nnlveraltles  and  private 
induatry.  As  a  national  lahccatcry.  Aigonns 
could  irtay  a  naw  and  broader  role  than  In 
the  past. 

A  major  force  In  tha  changing  tidea  of  the 
1980s  waa  the  growth  ot  Aigoana.  both  in 
terma  of  staff  and  faoHltles.  Hm  soattered 
buUdlnga  of  tha  Mat  Lab  on  the  Cbleaio 
oampiu  and  the  small  warabonss-Uke  stnio- 
turss  in  the  Argonne  Forest  Priasris  were 
now  only  memories.  Argonne  had  even  moved 
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beyond  the  temporary  Quonset  huts  whloh 
ttae  Commission  had  hastily  erected  m  1961 
to  the  three  separate  areaa  we  know  today. 
With  an  annual  ttpsrating  budget  In  1966  of 
nearly  184  million  and  a  staff  of  more  thaa 
8,000.  Argonne  was  attaining  physloal  dimen- 
sions and  a  statmre  aoarody  forssssn  a  dae- 
ade  eaiUsr.  Bven  more  Important,  the  labo- 
mtory waa  no  l<Higsr  heavily  ocBcentnated  m 
tbe  reactor  sdences.  but  had  grown  dramat- 
ically In  physics,  obsmistry,  and  the  lUe 
sciences.  Argonne  was  now  baoomlng  a  muM- 
dladpUnary  laboratory  more  oloeaiy  tied  to 
basic  research  than  ever  before  In  Its  histary. 
Zinn's  dsparture  aa  director  in  the  spring  of 
1966  vraa.  I  think,  more  a  symptom  thaa  a 
cause  of  the  profound  changee  that 
oocunlng  In  Argonne.  In  1968  the 
tory,  under  the  dlreoUon  on  Zinn's  i 
Dr.  Norman  HUberry,  waa  far  more  thaa 
whs*  It  had  been  a  decade  earUer— the  Oom- 
misslcwi's  reactor  devalopmeat  center. 

With  HUberry  at  ttie  helm,  this  new  Image 
of  Argonne  stimulated  vrtthln  the  laboratory 
long-cherished  hopes  tor  new  facilities  and 
among  the  partldpatlng  unlvenltleB  new 
demands  for  a  more  dieotlve  relatlcnahlp. 
Theee  two  Interesta  merged  In  the  long  and 
onmpllciated  efforts  between  1963  and  1968 
to  buUd  a  new  high-energy 
either  as  a  part  of  Argonne  or  as  ths  i 
faculty  of  a  new  regional  lahoratcry  In  the 
Midwest.  But  the  end  of  that  period.  Vba  new 
aocaierator  waa  still  a  dream,  but  the  forma- 
tton  of  the  Assodatad  Midwest  UniteislUsa. 
Inc.,  made  poealtde  elossr  ties  bstweea  tbe 
laboratory  and  the  neighboring  onlvanttlea. 

"nie  decade  of  the  autlea  saw  a  gradual, 
but  major  reorientation  of  Argonne'a  reactor 
program  from  water  reactow  to  UquM  Metal. 
Coded  Fast  Breeder  reactow.  SUwe  tbe  as- 
signment of  major  nwponslhUlty  In  tba 
dvilian  power  reactor  deveiapment  program 
to  Argonna  In  1948.  tbe  Laboratory's  rata 
had  been  to  establish  baste  copcspts.  test  tbs 
concepts  in  aero  power  reaetor  expariaents, 
and  to  establish  tbe  fundamental  ehanetar 
and  design  of  the  reaetor  ttaelf.  Aa  I  msB- 
tkmsd  befbre.  this  procedure  had  been  fol- 
lowed In  the  developmant  of  tba  jsiisiiiilBsil 
watsr  sobmazlne  tbsnnal  reactot  to  tbe  point 
wbeta  Westlnghouas  was  able  to  eomplete  the 
detailed  wnglnssrtng  dsslga  lesultlng  tn  tha 
Naotaua  submarine  laactor.  And  the  boilUw 
water  concept  had  origiaatad  and  developed 
at  Argonne  In  the  BOKAX  sartss  of  operl- 
mants,  «"i»wt'»M»ig  tn  th^*  tnwistniT^ffm  and 
anocesBful  opsratlon  of  tbe  HBWB  In  tbe 
middle  FlfUes.  Further  studies  led  In  1968 
to  tbe  operation  of  BBWB  with  a  largely 
Plutonium  core  which  provided  the  first  val- 
utfiia  InfORnatkm  on  tba  qmstlaa  of  plu- 
tonium raoyole  operation  of  watsr  rsantosa 
Hie  last  of  the  30BAX  aarlea.  BOBAX-V. 
waa  eomplatad  la  1864.  Ibis  highly  i 
ful  aipeUiuspt  waa  deslgnsd  to 
evaluattoB  and  study  of  nuclear  supertiaat 
eono^ta  and  to  dsoaonstrate  actual  nudear 
superheat  operation. 

Shortly  after  tbe  smmessful  development 
and  operation  of  XBB-I.  aa  noted  earUer. 
design  waa  begun  on  KBB-n.  an  experimental 
fast  breeder  reaetor  power  station  of  90  MWe 
MHpaat^  whose  purpoee  was  to  demonstrate 
the  potttktlal  teebnkial  and  eonnnmic  feasi- 
bility at  using  fast  raaoton  for  central  sta- 
tion power  planta.  Ihla  waa  to  be  done  by 
both  product  deetitelty  and  demonstrating 
the  feasibUlty  of  the  doeed  fud  cycle. 

The  KBR-n  concept  of  arranging  the  re- 
actor and  primary  system  components— 
pumps,  beat  exchanger,  instrumentation, 
fud  handling  system,  etc. — in  a  large  tank 
irtMre  they  operate  submerged  In  sodium  was 
a  bdd  departure  from  traditional  reactor 
system  design.  This  pool  or  pot  oonospt  aa  It 
is  now  called  haa  gained  wide  aeoeptanoe. 
and  plants  of  this  dssljn  are  now  under  con- 
struction in  the  UJC.,  France,  and  the 
U.SjaJt.  In  slasa  ranging  from  360  to  600 
MWe. 
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TlM  elaa«d  fuel  eycl*  was  •  very  onlqua 
feature  of  the  KBR-n.  Baaloally  thla 
amounted  to  a  system  whereby  Ma)  was  re- 
moved from  the  sodlum-cooted  reactor,  taken 
apart  Into  Its  oomponent  parta,  the  fuel  seo- 
tloos  treated  metaUurglcaUy  to  separate  out 
the  Plutonium  axul  most  of  the  fission  prod- 
ucts from  the  molten  uranium,  new  fuel 
fabricated  from  the  recovered  uranium,  the 
new  fuel  reassembled  Into  fuel  elements 
which  were  reinserted  Into  the  reactor — all 
this  done  by  remote  control  mosUy  btiilnd 
6-foot  thick  concrete  walls.  This  nsosasltated 
the  development  of  new  chemical  treatment 
methods  devised  In  the  Chemical  Knglneer- 
Ing  Division  under  Steve  Lawroekl,  IKUt  Lev- 
enson  and  their  colleagues;  the  development 
of  tools  and  techniques  for  making  the  fuel 
pins  and  putting  them  together  Into  futi 
asBonbUes,  done  In  the  Metallurgy  Division 
under  Prank  PooU.  Bob  lOchsray.  and  their 
colleagues;  and  the  development  of  remote 
viewing  and  handling  devloes  done  by  the 
Bemote  Control  Division  tinder  the  late  Ray 
Ooertz  and  his  colleagues. 

Under  the  direction  of  Len  Koch  aa  project 
manager  for  EBR-n,  Iiiut  Levenson,  Harry 
Monson,  WaUy  Simmons,  and  their  col- 
leagues, the  entire  complex  was  built  at  the 
National  Beaotor  Tasting  8tetl<m  in  Idaho. 
Building  such  a  complicated  faculty  1300 
miles  from  home  base  posed  problenv  quite 
aside  from  the  technical  ones  as  those  who 
were  associated  with  the  project  weU  re- 
member. However,  the  decision  to  retain  the 
management  of  the  EBR-n  project  at  the 
Argonne  site  was  a  sound  one  and,  even  today 
with  the  changed  mission  of  KBR-n.  retain- 
ing the  management  here  in  lUinola  leads  to 
intimate  coordination  between  the  rest  of 
the  reactor  program  and  the  experience  being 
obtained  in  KBR-IL 

The  reactor  began  operation  In  1M4  and 
the  turbine  generator  was  synchronized  and 
first  deUvered  power  to  the  NRTS  power  loop 
on  August  7.  By  the  end  of  1970  more  than 
aso  million  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  bad 
been  produced  by  EBB-n.  The  SBR-n  pool 
concept  has  been  shown  to  be  entirely  feasi- 
ble and  the  fuel  cycle  was  demonstrated  to  be 
entirely  reliable  and  practicable.  All  of  the 
fuel  for  EBB-n  was  processad  and  fabricated 
in  the  Pud  Cycle  PacUlty  (PCP)  untU  JiUy 
1969  when  It  began  exclusive  use  in  supp<Mt 
of  the  expertmsntal  Irradiation  program. 
During  the  approximate y  five  years  that  the 
PCP  provided  the  fuel  for  EBR-n,  38.000  fuel 
elements  were  processed  and  fabricated  and 
S60  subassemblies  and  M  control  and  safety 
rods  were  assembled.  The  fuel  completed  6 
cycles  through  the  reactor  and  fuel  cycle. 

With  the  focusing  of  the  ABCs  and  the 
nation's  civilian  power  reactor  program  on 
the  Liquid  Bfetal-Cooled  Past  Breeder 
(LMPBR)  and  with  the  decision  to  bund 
the  Past  Plux  Test  PacUlty,  or  PFTP,  at  Han- 
ford,  the  role  of  EBR-n  was  fthmny^  to  that 
of  a  fast  neutron  Irradiation  facility.  It  is 
rare  Indeed  that  a  faclUty  built  for  one  mis- 
sion can  accomplish  it  very  well  and  then  can 
be  converted  to  f  ulflU  another  which  was  not 
vl5\iallzed  in  the  original  design,  but  that  Is 
what  was  done  with  EBR-n.  and  most  suc- 
cessfully. Some  indication  of  the  extent  of 
this  success  can  be  Obtained  from  a  look  at 
last  year's  performance.  In  1970  at  least  17 
reactor  manufacturers  and  research  organiza- 
tions had  designed  experiments  on  which 
tests  were  started  in  the  EBR-n.  Dtirlng  the 
year  about  one-third  of  the  EBRr-n  core  had 
been  filled  with  experimental  subassemblies. 
The  fuels  being  tested  Included  plutonlum 
and  uranium  oxides,  carbides  and  nitrides 
One  of  the  goals  was  to  observe  the  perform- 
ance of  these  fuels  after  long  expoeura  ^n/j 
high  biimups  in  the  reactor.  The  highest 
bumup  attained  to  date  in  this  experimental 
program  is  193  atom  percent  In  an  oxide- 
type  fuel.  This  Is  significantly  higher  than 
the  commonly  accepted  goal  of  10  peimiit  for 
commercial  breeder  reactor  fuels. 
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In  large  measure  the  success  of  the  LMPBB 
will  rest  heavily  on  the  information  obtained 
over  the  years  from  BBB-IL 

Just  as  the  mission  of  the  EBR-n  was 
changed  with  the  concentration  of  civilian 
power  development  on  the  LMPBB  concept, 
so  has  the  orientation  of  the  rest  of  Ar- 
gone'B  reactor  program  changed.  The  Chem- 
ical EnglneerUkg  Division  has  in  the  past  de- 
veloped  many  methods  for  the  processing  of 
spent  fuel  from  reactors— aqueous  processes, 
the  pyrtxnetaUurglcal  process,  and  the  fluo- 
ride volatility  process.  Now  \inder  the  able 
dlrecUon  of  Dick  Vogel,  their  attention  Is 
turned  to  the  many  chemical  problems  in- 
volved in  using  high  t«nperatur«  aodlum  as 
a  coolant  in  fast  reactors.  The  Metalliirgy 
Division  in  the  past  decade  concentrated  on 
development,  and  sspeoiaUy  fabrication,  of 
fuels  for  Argonne's  reactors.  Now,  however. 
under  the  leadership  of  Paul  Shewmon  and 
Brian  Ftost  and  under  a  new  name.  Materials 
Solenoe  Division,  they  are  concentrating  on 
acquiring  a  very  detaUed  knowledge  of  the 
behavior  of  fast  reactor  fuels  and  structural 
materials  under  the  twin  oonditions  of  loog- 
tarm  irradiation  and  high  temperatures.  Tlie 
Reactor  Engineering  Division  responsible 
for  dealgnlng.  engineering,  and  constructing 
so  many  of  Argonne's  reactors,  has  now  been 
restructured  into  the  Reactor  Analysis  »**'* 
Safety  Division  and  the  Engineering  and 
Technology  Division.  This  reflects  the  con- 
cern with  safety  and  the  engineering  develop- 
ment of  components  which  is  such  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  LMPBR  program. 

To  assist  in  the  refoeustng  and  restructur- 
ing of  Argonne's  reactor  program  to  reflect 
the  nation's  major  reactor  development  ef- 
fort. Bob  Laney  was  recently  tnought  in  as 
Associate  Laboratory  Director  for  Engineering 
research  and  development.  His  responsibili- 
ties will  also  Invcdve  the  coordination  of  Ar- 
gonne's increasing  Interaction  with  Indtistry. 
I  can  assure  you  that  In  the  decade  ahead 
Argonne  will  continue  to  play  aa  extremely 
important  role  in  the  ABCa  Reactor  Develop- 
ment program. 

In  addition  to  its  responslbUitiea  in  the 
reactor  development  program.  Argonne  has 
from  the  beginning  carried  on  a  very  fine 
and  strong  program  of  basic  research. 

Late  In  the  1960b  the  stage  was  finally  set 
for  a  major  effort  which  would  widely  ex- 
pand opportunities  for  basic  research  In  high 
energy  physics,  not  only  for  Argonne  ataff 
members  but  for  high  energy  physicists  from 
Midwestern  universities  and  from  many  parta 
o*  Europe.  After  four  years  of  planiUng, 
ground  wsa  broken  for  Argonne's  Zero  Gra- 
dient Synchrotron,  a  ia.6  OeV  particle  ac- 
celeratw.  On  Dec.  4.  19«8.  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  participate  in  dedication  ceremonies  for 
this  new  tool  which  was  destined  to  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  sdentiflc  life  of  the 
Midwest. 

The  ZOS  was  constructed  in  response  to 
a  longstanding  need.  Although  large  par- 
ticle aooelentloos  were  available  on  the 
Eaat  and  West  coaste,  none  was  in  existence 
In  mld-Amarlea.  and  the  high  energy  physics 
^^artments  of  the  Midwestern  universities 
were  kiaing  both  faculty  members  and  grad- 
uate students  to  institutions  on  the  coasts. 

The  ZOS  was  designed  to  supplement,  not 
oompete  with,  the  machines  already  in  exist- 
ence here  and  abroad.  Although  Its  energy 
would  not  be  as  great  as  that  of  other  ac- 
celeration, its  intensity  would  be  much 
greater.  Among  other  advantages,  this  higher 
intensity  would  permit  more  experiments  to 
be  completed  in  a  given  period  of  time,  an 
attraotiva  Bttnatlon  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
investigations  must  queue  up  to  obtain  time 
on  major  maohinss  like  Z06. 

One  design  feature  of  ZOS  U  re^wnslble 
for  its  name.  The  strength  of  the  magnetic 
field  in  the  300-foot  ring  U  unlfonn— it  does 
not  have  a  gradient — across  the  poles.  In 
other  synchrotixms  a  magnetic  field  gradient 
Is  buUt  in  to  keep  the  circulating  beams  of 
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particles  focused.  As  a  result  of  this  daatgn. 
the  ZOS  rlog  can  guide  the  hl^-eneigy  pro- 
tons in  a  smaller  circle  and  this  In  turn 
resulted  in  a  significant  reduction  of  con- 
struction costs. 

Another  feature  contributes  to  the  h<g»> 
intensity  ci4>ablUty  of  the  facility.  The  ZOS 
inoorporates  a  oomparatlvaly  large  aperture 
through  which  parUeles  can  pass.  This  "win- 
dow frame"  design  combines  with  the  high 
magnetic  field  to  make  possible  the  accelera- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  particle*,  providing 
a  shotgun  rather  than  a  rlfie  approach  to  the 
creation  of  Interactions  vrhXth  are  of  interect 
to  the  high  energy  physclat. 

The  years  foUowlng  the  dedication  of  the 
ZOS  saw  a  steady  Increase  in  intensity,  ever- 
greater  reliability,  and  a  flow  of  alterations 
wtildi  improved  both  performance  and 
rellabUity. 

Two  important  achievements  reaiilted 
from  the  need  for  experimental  apparatus 
which  matched  the  capabilities  of  the  ZOS. 
One  was  the  design,  construction,  and  suc- 
oeosful  operaUon  of  the  la-foot  bubble 
chamber,  largest  of  Its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  another  was  the  use  of  a  superoonduet- 
Ing  magnet  to  power  this  huge  chamber, 
Oale  Pewltt  presided  over  the  birth  of  the 
13-fbot  chamber  and  John  Puroell  brought 
the  big  magnet  Into  exlotenoe. 

A  very  large  step  forward  In  the  alze  of 
Buparoonductlng  magnets  had  been  aooom- 
pllsbed  here  by  Charles  Laverlck.  but  the 
magnet  needed  to  operate  the  12-foot  cham- 
ber was  so  large  it  represented  a  high-risk 
venture  Into  engineering  areas  with  which 
no  one  bad  had  experience. 

But  the  foresight  of  Argonne  staff  mem- 
bers paid  off  and  the  magnet  has  worked 
as  It  was  hoped  it  would,  resulting  In  mone- 
tary savings  in  the  operation  of  the  cham- 
ber— at  a  time  when  such  savings  are  In- 
deed welcome. 

The  value  of  the  13-foot  chamber  was 
demonstrated  In  November  1970,  when  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  a  neutrino  was 
observed  In  a  hydrogen  chamber. 

In  the  six  years  ending  Dec.  81,  1970,  136 
experiments  were  carried  out  at  the  ZOS. 
Physicists  from  60  universities  had  used  the 
machine  and  they  had  joined  with  Argonne 
staff  members  in  the  publication  of  164 
pi^>ers  m  professional  jouriMds. 

The  list  of  those  who  made  Important  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  the  ZOS 
and  the  Argonne  High  Energy  Physics  Com- 
plex la  a  long  one.  and  all  cannot  be  noted. 
My  early  co-worker  and  long-time  friend 
Jack  Uvlngood  did  the  Initial  planning. 
Albert  V.  Crewe  came  aboard  In  1988  to  direct 
completion  of  the  design  and  much  of  the 
construction.  When  Al  became  Laboratory  Di- 
rector In  1961,  Lee  Teng  took  over  and  under 
his  aegis  the  machine  was  completed.  Ron 
Martin  and  the  late  John  Pltzpatrtck  di- 
rected scientific  and  engineering  activities; 
Martin  Poss  designed  the  magnet  ring. 

Through  the  decade  of  the  Sixties,  the 
buck  stopped  at  the  desks  of  thi«e  Associate 
laboratory  Directors  for  High  Energy  Phy- 
sics: Roger  BUdebrand.  Bob  Sachs,  and 
Bruce  Cork. 

During  the  Sixties,  under  the  leadership 
of  Crewe  and  later  Robert  Duflleld.  the  re- 
sults obtained  In  the  areas  of  chemistry, 
physics  and  materials  research  continued 
Argonne's  reputation  for  high  quality  re- 
search and  added  significantly  to  our  ftmd 
of  basic  knowledge. 

The  Chemistry  Division  Is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Chemistry  Section  for  which  I  had 
responsibility  back  In  Met  Lab  days.  Many 
of  Its  present  members  were  my  wartime 
colleagues  during  my  four  years'  stay  In  Chi- 
cago. Under  the  directorship  of,  first..  Win- 
ston Manning  who  was  named  Associate  Lab- 
oratory Director  for  Basic  Research  in  1966. 
and  under  Max  Matheson.  and  ctirrently 
under  Paul  Plelds,  this  Division  has  been 
responsible  for  several  important  adraacca, 
among  them : 
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The  discovery  ot  the  noble  gas  compounds. 
In  1962  John  Malm.  Henry  Selig,  and  Howard 
Classen  succeeded  in  combatting  xenon  with 
fluorine  to  create  xenon  tetrafluoride,  a  rela- 
tively simple  compound.  The  Importance  of 
this  discovery  derives  from  the  fact  that 
the  noble  gases  had  been  thought  to  be  inert 
and  nonreactive. 

In  1963  Edwin  Hart  and  his  British  col- 
league Jack  Boag  reported  the  discovery  of 
the  hydrated  electron.  The  discovery  and 
analyses  of  the  roles  of  the  hydrated  elec- 
tron and  other  short-lived  fragments  are 
leading  to  a  better  understanding  of  radia- 
tion chemistry. 

Joseph  Kata  and  bis  group  pioneered  re- 
search in  "Isotoplc  substitution"  in  organic 
con^Munds,  including  the  first  complete  sub- 
stitutions of  deuterium  (heavy  hydrogen)  for 
ordinary  hydrogen  in  living  organisms,  both 
plant  and  animal  cells. 

Argonne  chemists,  notably  Paul  Plelds  and 
Martin  Studler,  participated  in  the  discovery 
of  some  of  the  heavy  transplutonium  chem- 
ical dements.  They  also  made  unique  con- 
tributions to  the  production,  separation,  and 
characterisation  of  these  elements  and  their 
isotopes. 

Although  In  the  past  decade  low  energy 
physics  research  has  been  carried  out  under 
three  different  Division  Directors,  Lou  Turn- 
er, Mort  Hamermesh,  and  currently  Lowell 
Bollinger,  it  has  had  the  common  thread  of 
searching  for  a  greater  understanding  of 
atomic  structure.  Among  the  flrst  to  initiate 
fundamental  studies  using  the  Mossbauer 
effect  was  Oil  Periow  who  has  built  the  tech- 
nique into  a  powerful  experimental  tool  In 
such  diverse  fields  as  nuclear  structure,  solid 
state  properties  and  general  relativity  theory. 
There  have  also  been  the  angxilar  momentum 
distribution  discoveries  of  Schlffer  and  Lee 
which  have  been  of  great  Importance  In  de- 
veloping the  field  of  nuclear  q>ectroscopy; 
the  discoveries  of  Brskine  and  others  leading 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  nuclear 
properties  of  the  actinides;  and  recent  heavy 
ion  elastic  scattering  studies  which  are  con- 
tributing significantly  to  nuclear  structure 
theory. 

An  understanding  of  the  properties  of  ma- 
terials has  obvio«isly  been  a  strong  Interest 
of  the  atomic  energy  program  dating  back 
to  the  Met  Lab  days  and  it  has  become  of 
increasing  importance  with  the  passage  of 
time.  Argonne  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
a  leader  In  this  field,  having  one  of  the  larg- 
est combined  basic  and  applied  materials 
programs  in  the  Western  world.  It  started 
with  the  need  to  know  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  fuels  and  structural 
materials  under  conditions  encountered  in 
reactors.  Such  work  was  Initiated  by  person- 
nel within  the  Metallurgy  Division  and  the 
Chemistry  Division.  More  recently  the  in- 
creased Importance  of  a  fundamental  under- 
standing of  materials  has  been  emphasized 
by  Mike  Nevlt,  Paul  Shewmon  and  Norman 
Peterson,  and  is  also  refiected  In  the  recent 
renaming  of  the  Metallurgy  Division  as  the 
Materials  Science  Division.  During  the  Six- 
ties the  pure  research  phase  of  this  work 
finally  came  of  age  with  the  formation  of  the 
Solid  State  Science  Division,  and  It  now  oc- 
cupies the  newest  of  the  major  buUdlngs 
constructed  at  Argonne.  Under  the  direction 
of  my  Met  Lab  colleague  Oliver  Simpson  this 
work  has  taken  on  new  importance. 

Advances  In  the  understanding  of  mate- 
rials cover  the  extremes  of  low  and  high  tem- 
peratures and  range  from  the  highly  theo- 
retical studies  of  structure  to  the  very 
important  studies  of  radiation  damage  and 
crystalline  defects.  Out  of  this  work  has 
come  Information  of  the  greatest  importance 
In  thermal  and  mechanical  behavior.  Studies 
of  the  properties  of  alloys  and  compounds  of 
uranium  and  transuranium  elements  have 
led  to  a  far  better  understanding  of  mate- 
rials in  this   unique  part   of  the  periodic 
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table.  Also,  our  imderstanding  of  radiation 
damage  Is  now  far  enough  advanced  that  we 
can  in  many  cases  predict  in  advance  the  be- 
havior to  be  expsicted.  Much  of  Argonne's 
current  materials  research  is  directed  toward 
obtaining  this  Information. 

One  further  word  should  be  said  about  a 
new  program  to  be  Initiated  this  year  In 
controlled  thermonuclear  work.  Aigonne's 
Interest  in  this  program  is  in  the  engineer- 
ing development  which  would  ultimately  lead 
to  a  workable  fusion  reactor  and  grows  di- 
rectly out  of  the  solid  accomplishments  and 
experience  In  basic  research  and  engineering 
development.  While  many  years  of  hard  work 
separate  us  from  the  abundant  energy  avail- 
able from  the  controlled  fusion  process,  the 
early  signs  of  ultimate  success  are  increas- 
ingly promising.  Argonne's  participation  Is 
welcomed. 

Along  with  the  major  accomplishments  in 
the  Physical  Research  program,  there  was 
one  major  disappointment  which  the  AEC 
shares  with  Argonne.  That  was  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  Argonne  Advanced  Research  Re- 
actor, the  A'R*  project,  which  would  have 
provided  one  of  the  most  advanced  research 
reactors  in  the  world.  The  entire  AEC's  Physi- 
cal Research  program  keenly  feels  the  loss 
of  what  would  have  been  a  most  useful 
research  tool. 

The  biological  research  program  at  Argonne 
is  a  natural  extension  of  the  biological  work 
of  the  Met  Lab.  The  potential  danger  of  radi- 
ation was  early  recognized  and  research  into 
the  biological  effects  of  radiation  on  Uvlng 
organisms  was  among  the  earliest  work 
started  in  the  atomic  energy  program.  The 
biological  and  medical  research  program  at 
Argonne  still  has  the  same  basic  objective 
for  which  it  was  started. 

But  the  decade  of  the  Sixties  has  seen 
some  changes.  When  In  1963  the  Biological 
and  Medical  Research  Division's  director, 
Austin  Brues,  sometime  arUst,  htunorist, 
world  traveler,  but  all-time  biologist,  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  return  to  full-time  re- 
search, his  wishes  were  respected.  He  had 
carried  these  administrative  responsibilities 
since  1946.  Hs  successor  was  Max  R.  Zelle,  a 
distinguished  academician  who,  after  seven 
years  as  director,  found  a  return  to  the  uni- 
versity atmosphere  Irresistible.  In  early  1960 
John  P.  Thomson,  an  18-year  veteran  with 
the  division,  agreed  to  wear  two  hats  until 
a  candidate  could  be  found.  And  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  Warren  Sinclair,  a  blophyslcist, 
began  a  new  era  In  the  division's  leadership 

Among  the  most  important  achievements 
of  the  past  ten  years  In  the  biological  sci- 
ences have  been  comprehensive  studies  of 
the  long-  and  short-term  effects  of  a  variety 
of  types  of  radiation,  on  microbial,  plant,  and 
animal  organisms.  Attempts  to  modify  radia- 
tion effects  led  to  the  development  of  the 
first  successful  protective  agent  against 
X  rays,  to  the  systematic  exploration  of 
chelating  agents  for  removing  radioactive 
metals  from  the  body,  and  to  basic  studlss 
in  tissue  transplantation  and  Immunity 
mechanisms.  Pundamental  contributions 
have  also  been  made  In  the  study  of  aging  and 
Its  relation  to  the  late  effects  of  radiation. 
These  studies  established  the  Importance  of 
the  braln-to-body  weight  ratio  as  a  determ- 
inant of  species  longevity.  Current  em|>hMU 
is  on  neutron  effects  studies  wltli  the  Janus 
reactor,  a  faclUty  capable  of  exposing  large 
numbers  of  animals  to  neutrons  without  sig- 
nificant gamma-ray  oontwnlnAtlon. 

The  decade  also  saw  a  significant  refocus- 
Ing  of  the  work  of  the  Radiological  Physics 
Division.  John  E.  Rose  was  this  division's 
director  until  1963,  Leo  MarlnelU  imtU  1967, 
and  the  present  director  is  Robert  Rowland. 
One  of  the  earliest  achievements  of  this  di- 
vision was  the  development  of  the  flrst 
faculty  for  pinpointing  radiation  in  the  hu- 
man body  with  speed  and  accuracy.  Argonne's 
"Iron   room"    allows    determination   of   the 
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amounts,  locations,  and  Identities  of  ex- 
tremely small  quantities  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials In  the  body — Ss  Uttle  as  one  billionth 
gram  of  radium.  Similar  facilities  are  now 
used  throughout  the  world.  Also  of  particular 
note  has  been  Its  resear*^  on  bone,  both  in 
the  areas  of  bone  physiology  and  the  effects 
of  the  radiation  dose  deUvered  by  radloiao- 
topes  flxed  in  bone. 

Early  in  Dr.  Rowland's  directorship  the 
division  embarked  on  a  study  of  the  sulfur 
dioxide  content  of  the  atmosidtere  over  the 
City  of  Chicago.  This  was  the  flrst  formula 
step  in  what  has  become  a  growing  commit- 
ment to  the  solution  of  environmental  prob- 
lems at  Argonne. 

In  August  1909  this  division  received  an- 
other very  important  assignment.  A  Center 
for  Human  Radlobtology  was  established  as 
the  nation's  center  for  the  long-term  study 
of  all  persons  known  to  have  radium  and 
other  long-lived  isotopes  within  their  bodies. 
During  a  period  around  the  early  1930s  un- 
informed or  careless  use  of  radium,  both  in- 
dustrially and  for  external  and  internal  ther- 
apy, was  widespread.  Through  study  programs 
carried  out  In  several  VS.  Institutions,  some 
3.000  of  such  potentially  contaminated  indi- 
viduals were  found.  Of  these,  800  with  mea- 
surable body  burdens  of  radium  have  been 
measured,  almost  600  of  whom  are  still  alive 
today.  These  people,  merged  Into  the  program 
at  Argonne,  provide  a  research  resource  of 
which  there  Is  no  prospect  of  duplication 
for  the  setting  of  absolute  toxicity  levels  and 
devising  radiation  protection  guides  for  man. 

In  1967,  Congress  broadened  the  Commis- 
sion's charter  to  enable  the  ABC  and  Its  con- 
tractors to  work  with  other  agencies  in  the 
protection  of  public  health  and  safety,  and 
enable  Argonne  to  undertake  a  broadened 
role  as  a  major  Midwest  research  center. 

This  has  resulted  in  an  accelerated  inter- 
est In  accepting  new  challenges,  and  In  late 
1969  the  Argonne  Center  for  Environmental 
Studies  was  established  here.  The  Center  is 
designed  to  use  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  the  achievement  of  three  goals: 
first  to  help  gain  a  better  tmderstandlng  at 
the  extent  to  which  the  environment  Is  being 
changed;  second,  to  define  particiilar  effects 
more  quantitatively;  and  third,  to  help  with 
the  formulation  and  presentation  of  various 
alternative  courses  of  action. 

This  approach  already  has  resulted  In  a 
model  for  predicting,  analyzing,  and  con- 
trolling air  pollution.  Utilizing  studies  of  pol- 
lution emission  from  stationary  sources  aa 
well  as  pollution  dispersion  patterns,  Len 
Link  and  his  colleagues  developed  a  com- 
puterized model  applicable  to  both  the  man- 
agement of  air  pollution  emergencies  and  the 
long-range  development  of  air  resource  man- 
agement. Their  program  presents  guidelines 
for  the  creation  of  legislation,  zoning  ordi- 
nances, and  tax  incentives  which  would  fos- 
ter urban  and  regional  growth  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  acceptable  air  quality. 

In  1968,  Argonne  began  a  study  of  heated 
discharges  from  power  plants  Into  large  lakes. 
This  program  is  establishing  a  mathematical 
model  of  circiilation  patterns  in  Lake  Mlchl- 
gan,  developing  models  to  express  the  be- 
havior of  thermal  plumea.  and  analyzing  the 
mass-energy  balance  of  the  lake.  The  study 
also  outlines  the  research  needed  for  the 
understanding  of  thermal  effects  on  the  eco- 
system so  methodologies  can  be  provided. 
This  work  Is  expected  to  have  a  strong  bear- 
ing on  reactor  siting  criteria. 

Two  other  Argonne  programs  are  of  spe- 
cial intareet. 

One  is  the  development,  by  the  Labora- 
tory's Chemical  Engineering  Division,  of  flnal 
bed  techniques  In  the  combustion  of  coal. 
Use  of  these  techniques  cotild  reduce  emis- 
sion of  sulphur  dioxide  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  second  is  work  on  lithium  anode  sec- 
ondary oellB — also  being  carried  out  by  the 
Chemical   Engineering  Division.  Such  cells 
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pToaHaa  to  b*  UMful  m  a  prlnutfjr  aourae  of 
pow«r  for  kutomobUw  mmI  ha/n  dnunatlo 
poHlbUlttaa  M  an  laaplanUMe  OMrgT  aoutce 
far  IndlTUtuala  with  taaart  defeete. 

Tb*  obAQfB  in  tlM  AMCTm  oh«rtar  alio  m«<le 
pM^ble  "qnn-oir  MttvittM  wttloh  give  grMt 
pramlM  of  proTMlnc  baMflta  for  m^n^^T^^t 
TlMM  indiMte: 

.  .  .  A  hamodlalyBer  (artlflelal  kMiMy) .  d*- 
moped  by  FUUey  Ifarklay  of  Um  High  CzMcvy 
MKlUtlM  Dtvlckm  and  I>r.  A.  B.  Larandv  of 
Btnea  Ho^ltal,  vUch  may  rarcdutlonlae  the 
ear*  of  pattanta  salfetlnc  <rom  kMnay  dla- 
aaaa.  Vlettau  of  kldnay  teUim  now  most  da- 
pandnpon  vwy  nomplaa  and  ezpanalTa  hamo- 
dlalyaen  which  can  be  uaed  only  at  boapltals. 
The  new  kkiney  manhine  la  ao  InespenalTe 
email  and  almple.  that  It  may  be  poaalble  for 
tba  patient  to  uae  It  hlmadf.  at  home.  The 
derloe  waa  made  poaeible  throu^  the  lue  of 
adhealTaa  Mr.  liarkley  deraloped  for  applica- 
tion In  the  ooDstroetlon  of  the  ZOa. 

A  »aiUe  machine,  developed  by  Arnold 
Orunwald  ct  the  Knglneertng  and  Teduud- 
ofj  OMaioa.  Smaller  than  a  portable  type- 
witter.  It  will  take  symbols  recorded  on 
ordinary  magnetic  tape  and  play  them  back 
on  an  endleas  plaatlo  bett  in  raised  dots 
forming  letters  in  the  Braille  alphabet.  It 
wlU  raduee  by  a  factor  of  360  to  600  the  bulk 
of  Braille  materials  to  be  produced,  handled 
•'>'*  stored,  permitting  much  wider  use  of 
Braille  Utaratura  by  the  sightless.  This  de- 
velopment Is  being  supported  under  a  grant 
by  the  UJS.  Oflloe  of  Bducatlon. 

When  Argcone  first  was  established  aa  a 
natlaaal  laboratory,  the  Oommlaslon  and  the 
Argonne  administration  agreed  that  Intsr- 
actlon  with  the  anadwnlc  community  would 
be  a  primary  responslbUlty  of  the  Labora- 
tory, 

Unfortunately,  efforta  to  carry  out  this 
mission  were  severely  hampered  In  the  early 
yeaia  because  so  much  of  ^^nne's  work  re- 
mained claadfled.  Lack  of  housing  for  visit- 
ing onlvetilty  faculty  members  also  im- 
peded the  program.  The  jwlnotpai  ttung  Ar- 
gonne had  to  offer,  use  of  tmlque  faellltlea 
could  not  be  exploited  by  university  per- 
sonnel unless  they  could  be  here  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time. 

In  I960.  Joe  Boyce  attacked  the  problem, 
and  the  foundation  he  eaUbllshed  In  the 
foUowlng  five  years  made  poeslble  a  pro- 
gtam  which  flcurlBhed  In  the  decade  of  the 
autlea. 

The  Initial  organisation  through  which 
the  Laboratory  sought  to  interact  with  uni- 
versities and  colleges  was  the  Participating 
Institutions  Ocmmlttee.  organised  very  early 
*"  ^5?""'"  •^'■t'wy-  Thirty-two  Mldweetem 
universities  were  members.  Through  several 
Intermediate  steps,  this  organization  evolved 
Into  Associated  Midwestern  Unlveraltlfla.  Ine , 
(AlfU).  Incorporating  In  tta  memhenhlD  SO 
universities.  *^ 

At  this  time  Vtank  Myers  gave  up  his  pest 
aa  Dean  of  the  Oraduato  School  at  Lehigh 
Vnlranttj  to  bectmie  Argo«me's  Aseodato 
Dtiector  for  Bducatlon.  Shortly  afterward 
J<*n  Boberson  took  over  as  Executive  Di- 
rector of  AMtX. 

Tbeee  evenu  resulted  in  new  Impetus  to 
educational   aoUvlUes  which   brought   Into 
doaer  association  Argonne  and  the  »i»«/i*tniff 
/    community. 

Still  another  change  occurred  In  19M — one 
which  would  give  universities  an  even 
atroogsr  role  In  the  acttvltlss  at  Argonne.  In 
that  year  Argonne  Unlvaiattlea  AasoeUtlon 
(AUA)  came  Into  existence,  and  a  new  flva- 
year  contract  for  the  management  of  Ar- 
gonne sttpolated  that  AUA.  The  University 
of  Chicago,  and  the  Oommlaslon  would  ahaiw 
In  management  responslbllltlss. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  AUA 
formulates,  approves,  and  reviews  Urixxatcry 
procrams  and  poUdea.  The  University  of  Ohl- 
Mgo.  which  has  operated  Argonne  ftom  the 
time  It  waa  founded  In  1940,  oontlnuea  to  be 
responsible  for  Its  management  and  opcratton 


In  aoeordanoe  with  the  polldee  eatatiUshad 
byAUA.  me  OommlsBlon.  a<  oovaa.  haa 
pravkled  a  major  share  of  the  Laboratory'^ 
financial  support  and  partldpataa  in  major 
decisions  affecting  Argonne'a  welfare. 

Thirty  unlvorsttlea  now  bold  membcnhlD 
In  AUA.  ^^ 

The  most  reoent  change  in  the  msohanlsm 
for  fostering  Asgonne-nnlveralty  Interaction 
occurred  m  1948.  In  that  y«ar,  aU  of  Argonne^ 
educaUonal  aeUvltlaa  were  placed  under  the 
dlrecUon  of  a  Oenter  tar  Bducatlofial  Affairs, 
and  Shelby  Miller  came  to  Argonne  from 
Uie  University  of  Boohestsr  to  beoome  Asso- 
cUto  Laboratory  Director  for  Bducatlonal  Af- 
tahaand  Dlreetor  of  the  Oenter. 

Progress  In  this  arsa  has  been  so  rapid  that 
the  Center  waa  able  to  report  that  laat  year 
a,«)0  university  and  college  rspresentoUvea— 
coUege  Juniors  up  through  faculty  mem- 
bers—participated In  acUvltles  at  Argonne. 
College  Juniors  and  seniors  parttclpato  In 
summer  or  Inter-term  programs  which 
permits  them  to  work  for  university  or  college 
credit  with  Argonne  staff  members  or  in 
honors  programs  sponsored  by  Associated 
OoUeges  of  the  Midwest  and  Central  States 
Universities,  Inc. 

Oraduato  students  pvform  thetr  research 
for  Master's  or  Doctorate  degieea.  p^wt- 
graduates  are  attracted  to  the  Laboratory 
by  the  opportimlty  to  enrich  their  back- 
grounds before  they  accept  professional  u>- 
polntmente  and  launch  their  careers. 

AU  of  these  representatives  contrlbuto 
slgnlflcanUy  to  the  life  of  Argonne  They 
carry  out  reeearch  programs  In  areas  of 
special  interest  and  they  bring  to  the 
laboratory  new  Ideas,  new  enthiislasm  and 
their  own  q>eclal  knowledge  and  skills 

The  record  would  not  be  complete  without 
my  recalling  one  of  the  most  dramatic  ven- 
tures In  education  thU  nation  has  ever 
und«i»ken.  In  1063.  President  Easenhower 
used  the  vehicle  of  his  famous  "Atoms  for 
Pea<»"  talk  to  suggest  that  this  country 
establish  means  for  sharing  with  many  na- 
tions of  the  world  our  rapidly-growing  under- 
standing of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  ener- 
gy. Argonne  considered  this  a  mandate  and 
launched  a  crash  program  to  bring  into 
existence  the  International  School  of  Ku- 
clear  Science  and  Engineering.  Norm  Hllberry. 
Elmer  Rylander.  and  RolUn  Taecker  did  yeo- 
man work  and  before  the  year  was  out  the 
school  was  m  operation. 

Its  objective  was  to  attract  young  men 
ft^m  abroad  and  to  provide  them  with  suf- 
flclem  training  to  enable  them  to  return 
homeand  establish  nuclear  energy  programs 
Wfoprlate  to  the  level  of  technology  ezlst- 

^w'",  ^""*  ***  International  8e3iod  became 
the  International  Ihatttnto.  In  the  Instttuto 

^h^^^S^T."*  programs  taOorwl  fo^ 
each  participant,  to  make  m«THw^^  y^  gg 
the  ba^gronnd  and  the  akllls  he  already  had 
•cqnlred^ind  It  waa  the  contUiued  suooev 
of  the  UNBI  whKSh  caused  Ita  d«nlae  In  1908 
So  nuny  of  Its  graduates,  scattered  about  the 
globe,  had  developed  strong  nuclear  energy 
^ograms  to  theto  home  countrlea  that  the 
wnd  rftratolng  offered  at  Argonne  no  longer 
was  needed. 

As  moat  of  you  here  today  will  recaU,  Al 
Crewe  decided  to  step  down  from  his  posi- 
tion of  Laboratory  Dlreetor  In  December  of 
19M.  And  early  Ui  1907  Dr.  Bobert  Doffleld. 
whom  I  have  known  since  his  association 
with  me  during  his  student  days  at  the  Uhl- 
▼erslty  of  Oaltfomla  at  Berkeley,  soooeaded 
him  as  Director.  Bob  Duflield  haa  continued 
the  fine  tradition  of  leadership  here  at  Ar- 
gonne. B*  haa  guided  AML  through  a  signifi- 
cant and  productive  era  cf  tta  history. 

My  remarks  to  this  point  have  oonoemed 
the  history  of  Argonne  iratlonal  Laboratory— 
the  Argonne  of  the  past.  I  wni  dcae  with  sev- 
eral thoughto  about  the  years  ahead— the 
Argonne  of  the  future. 

First  let  me  emphaalse  that  the  projections 
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which  the  Oommtaskm  haa  davalopad  ladl- 
oato  an  undlmlnlshwd  nsed  fbr  use  of  Ar^ 
gonne  National  Laboratory  for  Atomlo  Ai- 
ergy  Commission  psttgrama  for  aa  far  shsad  aa 
we  can  make  projecttona.  I  f  oreaee  no  lasaen- 
l^m  the  national  Importonce  of  the aort  of 
wort  Argonne  haa  been  carrying  out  for  the 
ABC.  I  understand  that.  In  addlUon  to  the 
support  we  inovlde,  the  support  for  work  at 
^gonne  funded  by  other  agencies  will  total 
about  93.600.000  this  fiscal  year.  The  Commla- 
don  wui  continue  to  encourage  Ite  labora- 
tories to  provide  assistance  to  others  In  areas 
Ui  which  they  have  qwclal  canq>etenoe  and 
faculties  up  to  the  limits  set  by  stotute  and 
theprlwlty  we  need  to  give  our  own  work. 

Arfonne  wlU  continue  to  play  a  central 
role  in  what  I  see  aa  perhiqa  the  moat  frtlt- 
mi  and.  In  many  ways,  the  most  axdttng 
teonnnloglcal  nhaUenga  facing  the  nation  to- 
d^— the  devalopmeni  cf  the  braedar  reactor 
rartaur.  I  ballave  tba*  ptoneerlng  rassanh  at 
Arvonaa  In  both  the  phyaical  and  Mdoglcal 
wt^now  will  gain  continued  reoognman  as  a 
major  source  of  long-term  ««««»>fii  scnogth. 
I  realise  that  these  are  trying  days  for 
Argrane,  as  they  are  for  all  of  oar  Nattonal 
laboratories.  And  any  dear  asaesamant  of 
the  fotore  must  take  preeent  dUBoultlee 
Into  fuU  aoooont.  But  the  rsqionsa  of  our 
Utaratorlaa  to  these  dlffloaltlea  has  been  en- 
oooragtng  and  Impi  esslve;  they  hava  la- 
malned  steadily  productive  under  painful 
•toaia.  I  beusve  the  long-term  proapeota  at 
Aigome,  aa  at  other  laboratorlas.  will  depend 
ttMogly  on  tlM  abtuty  of  the  antlia  ataffto 
maintain  Innovatlvs.  eraattve  sdenoe  In  the 
face  of  budgetary  fluctuatloas. 

The  drive  for  ssoeUence  In  any  laboratory 
la  fuded  most  simply  by  rapidly  expanding 
requirements  and  budgets.  9or  now,  we  muit 
find  how  to  keep  our  momentum  with  dlf- 
fwmt  fuel.  ThU  Is  a  time  of  testing  for  many 
sclentlflc  instltutloaa.  Some  wUl  be  salaad  by 
the  mlndng  caution  which  chokaa  tnvantlve- 
nees.  Some  will  wander  and  wither,  soaklnc 
the  favtvs  of  faahlooablUty  Instead  of  ot^u 
tallstng  on  thdr  own  vlrtuea.  Oertalnly  the 
future  of  Argonne  win  be  affected  by  ded- 
slons  made  elsewhere  and  by  the  prlodtlee 
others  attach  next  year  and  the  yerr  after  to 
specific  efforts.  For  the  long  run.  however,  I 
viewed  decisions  by  Individuals  here  about 
their  own  work  as  of  even  greater  Importance. 
The  beet  assurances  for  the  future  will  come 
from  present  rededloatlon  to  the  drive  for 
excellence  which  Argonne  Nattonal  Labora- 
tory has  displayed  throughout  Ite  first  36 
years. 


AWARDS  TO  THE  CUMBERLAND 
SCHOOL OP LAW 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or  Ai.Aa«K> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESBNTATIVE8 

Friday.  Auffuat  6.  1971 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  1b 
with  a  great  deal  of  personal  satisfaction 
that  I  call  to  your  attention  the  recent 
recognition  of  one  of  Alabama's  leading 
educational  Institutions,  the  Cumberland 
School  of  Law  In  Birmingham.  The  stu- 
dent body  of  this  excellent  law  school  has 
beec  chosen  as  the  most  outstanding 
student  bar  association  In  the  Nation 
and  has  also  received  the  award  for  the 
best  student  project.  These  two  awards, 
chosen  by  a  national  committee,  were 
presented  at  the  recent  annual  conren- 
tk>n  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
The  Cumberland  School  of  Law  competed 
for  these  distinctions  with  all  other  law 
schools  with  less  than  500  students.  The 
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school  is  part  of  Samford  University,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  an  alumnus. 

The  receipt  of  these  coveted  awards  is 
a  fitting  culmination  of  a  year  of  imagi- 
native and  energetic  activity.  During  the 
past  year,  the  Cumberland  student  bar 
association  has  lobbied  for  passage  of  the 
Student  Practice  Act  which  would  permit 
qualified  senior  students  to  iiandle  cases 
under  a  lawyer's  supervision.  Addition- 
ally, the  student  association  has  pushed 
enthusiastically  for  the  creation  of  an 
honor  code  and  tlie  initiation  of  a  school 
newspaper.  The  project  award  was  made 
for  the  fine  guest  speaker  program. 

The  Cumberland  School  of  Law  had 
established  a  formidable  academic  repu- 
tation long  before  the  presentation  of 
these  two  awards.  It  was  established  in 
1847  in  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  has  been  in 
continuous  operation  since  then— except 
for  3  years  during  the  War  Between  the 
States — making  it  one  of  the  oldest  law 
schools  in  the  Nation.  In  1961  the  school 
was  relocated  in  Birmingham  when  It  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  Samford  Uni- 
versity. Cumberland  is  one  of  the  few 
truly  nationtil  law  schools  in  the  South 
with  over  4,000  living  alumni  scattered 
throughout  the  50  States,  District  of 
Columbia  and  several  foreign  countries. 
The  list  of  distinguished  graduates 
throughout  the  school's  history  has  in- 
cluded 10  Governors,  one  Secretary  of 
State.  10  U.S.  Senators,  75  U^S.  Repre- 
sentatives, two  Associate  Justices  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  circuit,  district,  and  State  su- 
preme courts.  It  is  obvious  that  the  in- 
cumbent student  body  is  maintaining  the 
tradition  of  excellence  in  legal  training 
which  has  historically  been  the  basis  of 
this  eminent  institution. 


WORD    FROM    THE    GRASSROOTS 


HON.  JOHN  RQUSSELOT 

or  cAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBB8ENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sub- 
stantial organization  very  active  In  pub- 
Uc  affahiv  in  my  District  has,  on  July  30, 
1971,  sent  me  a  copy  of  their  correspond- 
ence to  President  Nixon  with  cm  attach- 
ment of  a  resolution  passed  by  their 
Government  Affairs  and  Efficiency  Com- 
mittee. Because  this  statement  repre- 
sents grassroots  thinking  from  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  represent,  and 
it  is  also  within  the  framework  of  the 
congressional  district  formerly  repre- 
sented by  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  I  ask  that  it 
be  made  available  to  the  Congress  for 
consideration  as  a  worthy  point  of  view: 
OovxBNaRNT  ArrAnts  akd  EmcntNCT. 

July  i»,  1971. 
Subject:  Opposition  to  the  Preddent's  trip 
to  Peking  and  Admlttenee  of  Commu- 
nist China  to  the  U.N. 

Whereas:  The  oonmiunlst  Oovemment  In 
China  came  to  power  by  means  of  brutality 
and  terror  and  In  over  two  decades  has 
liquidated  over  36  million  Chinese  people 
who  opposed  this  government,  and 

Whereas:  The  Communist  Oovemment  of 
CXVII 1938— Part  33 
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Bed  China  has  deprived  Ito  dtlzens  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  movement  and  assembly,  and 

Whereas:  The  government  of  Bed  China  Is 
openly  anti-American  and  Is  dedicated  to  war 
and  ocHiqueet  shown  by  Ite  Invasion  of  Korea, 
India  and  Tibet,  fomenting  and  supporting 
guerilla  rebellions  in  seven  countries  of 
Southeast  Ada  and  Africa,  and 

Whereas:  Red  China  has  steted  that  a 
nuclear  first  strike  is  acceptable  In  waging 
a  "peoples"  war,  and 

Whereas:  Red  China  has  and  does  oon- 
Blstently  vmify  the  umted  Stetes  and  engage 
In  Illegal  narcotics  traffic  to  the  United  States, 
and 

Whereas:  Red  ClUna's  admlsdon  to  the 
United  Nations  woxild  give  them  a  veto  power 
In  the  Security  CotmcU  and  Increase  their 
ability  to  acquire  United  Nations  aid  paid 
for  by  United  States  taxpayers,  and 

Whereas:  United  States  approval  for  ad- 
mlttenee to  the  U.N.  would  be  a  violation  of 
our  agreement  with  the  RepubUc  of  China 
and  the  Preddent's  vldt  to  Peking  would  be 
an  Insult  to  our  longtime  Tdwan  allies,  and 

Whereas:  United  States  recognition  and 
the  President's  trip  to  Peking  to  consult  with 
Communist  leaders  woiUd  give  reepectabUlty 
and  enormous  prestige  for  the  Communist 
regime  and  appear  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
that  the  United  Stetes  Is  abandoning  moral 
prlndple;  further  crushing  the  hopes  for 
freedom  of  those  living  under  the  Commu- 
nist yoke  throughout  the  world. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  That  the  mem- 
berahlp  of  the  South  Pasadena  Unit  of 
United  Republicans  of  CallfOTnia  urges  and 
demands  that  the  Preddent  cancel  the  Im- 
pending trip  to  Peking  to  consult  with  Com- 
munist leaders,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  this  Unit  Is 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  admittance  of 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  MINISTER 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  ifxw  JzaoxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPBaaKNTATIVES 

Friday.  August  8.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
ti(Hi's  foundations  are  based  in  a  glorious 
past,  no  small  part  of  which  is  our  orien- 
tation to  church.  The  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Bethany  Baptist  Church  of  New- 
ark, N.J.,  stands  as  a  visible  testament 
to  the  strength  of  those  foundations. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  warmest  regards 
and  congratulations  to  the  pastor.  Rev. 
James  A.  Scott  and  to  the  entire  congre- 
gation as  they  celebrate  their  centennial 
year. 

And,  I  would  like  to  commend  to  my 
colleagues  "A  Message  From  the  Minis- 
ter" which  is  self-explanatory  and  which 
I  am  sure,  is  the  reason  for  its  enduring 
contribution  to  our  community : 

A  BfBSSAox  TaoM  TR>  Miinsm 

The  celebration  of  a  centennial  U  an  oc- 
cadon  for  Joy  and  remembrance.  Joy  because 
only  things  of  value  and  significance  last  for 
a  century.  Bemembranoe  because  Institu- 
tions, even  churchee,  live  In  the  q>lrlt  and 
mind  of  those  who  were  dedicated  and  com- 
mitted enough  to  dream  and  sacrifice  for  its 
full  fiowerlng. 

Some  years  ago  I  read  a  quote  that  has 
stuck  with  me:  "Dream  no  little  dreams,  be- 
cause they  have  no  power  to  Inspire".  Beth- 
any began  In  a  parlor.  It  was  estebUdied  by 
men  and  women  who  were  domestics,  who  a 
few  years  before  had  been  davee  or  the  chil- 
dren of  slaves.  From  the  moment  of  Ite  In- 
ception, It  was  conceived  as  something  grand. 
It  was  a  center  for  community  activity.  It 
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grew  to  beoome  a  large  church  with  out- 
reach and  Influence  Into  every  sector  of  the 
community.  It  now  serves  and  Is  known  as  a 
leader  throughout  this  large  metropolitan 
ar3«. 

But  we  not  only  look  over  our  shouldem 
at  the  past,  we  also  look  forward.  We  are  still 
dreaming  big  dreams.  We  are  on  the  thres- 
hold of  a  new  era.  At  thla  centennial  we 
have  purchased  almost  three  acres  of  land  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  and  are  preparing  to 
build  a  new  sanctuary.  We  do  this,  we  are 
enabled  to  do  it.  because  of  the  fine  leadtf- 
shlp  of  other  generations. 

The  church  that  flowers  today  Is  the  seed 
of  yesterday.  I  have  no  llludons  about  thla 
fact.  What  we  are  and  what  we  do  la  the 
culmination  of  fdth  from  other  times. 

Yet  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  thla 
parish  eight  years,  to  share  with  them  their 
sorrows,  their  hc^>es,  their  fears,  and  their 
fdth.  I  am  certain  that  Bethany  Church  wlU 
last  at  least  another  century. 


NEW  YORK  HOUSING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  Mxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRB8ENTATTVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  dual  problem  of  inflation  and 
recession  is  one  that  is  causing  profound 
concern  in  the  business  community.  Ilie 
high  cost  of  Uving,  too,  affects  business, 
and  this  is  particularly  evident  in  New 
Y(nk  City,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  the 
higliest  in  the  Nation — 16  percent  high- 
er than  in  any  other  city. 

Compoimdlns  the  problem  in  New 
York  City  is  the  acute  shortage  of  hous- 
ing— a  dilemma  that  demands  that  in- 
novative approaches  be  brought  to  hour  if 
solutions  are  to  be  achieved. 

Recently,  the  State-chartered  New 
York  Council  fbr  Civic  Affaira  took  note 
of  the  efforts  of  Manhattan  East,  a  New 
York  apartment-botd  organization, 
which  provides  housing  for  corporate 
executive,  government  officials,  and 
United  Nations  po^onnel. 

Tlie  citation  presented  to  Manhattan 
East  lauds  the  organlmtion  for  perform- 
ing a  vital  service  by  providing  the 
finest  in  apartment-hotel  accommoda- 
tions, and  thereby  is  meeting  a  distinct 
housing  need,  and  is  helping  to  foster 
an  improved  economic  climate.  The  coim- 
cll  pointed  out  that  because  New  York 
is  the  Nation's  corporate  capital,  busi- 
ness organizations  across  the  Nation 
find  it  essential  to  send  their  executives 
to  New  York  on  extended  buslneBs  trips: 
but  in  this  difficult  time  tbeae  tripe  must 
be  economically  feaaiUe. 

Hie  council  hailed  Arthur  N.  Breed- 
anl.  managing  direcUv  of  ^■"h«^^tftn 
East  for  recognizing  that  many  bushiess 
organizations  find  It  economically  pro- 
hibitive to  have  their  executives  stay  in 
expensive  New  York  hotels. 

In  the  boom  years,  companies  used  the 
botela  and  luxury  suites  for  visits  in  New 
York  City,  without  regard  to  the  high 
costs  involved.  However,  inflation,  the 
reoeeslon,  increases  in  hotel  charges  and 
decreases  in  services,  as  well  as  the  need 
for  more  convodent  locations,  persuaded 
many  to  seek  other  accommodations  for 
their  traveling  personnel. 
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Manhattan  East's  service  has  atavady 
proven  to  be  an  wionotnlc  Ufesaver  for 
many  busineos  orgaaisatUuis  whose  peo- 
ple must  stay  away  from  their  home  base 
toe  maam  Ume. 

Over  the  past  9  years,  waTiho^an  East 
has  aoqubed  12  buUdlngs  with  1,650  units 
In  mldtown  New  Yoii:.  transfmnlng 
them  from  high  paying  hotel  suites  into 
comfortable,  family-type  apartment 
homes.  I  believe  that  Manhattan  East 
has.  indeed,  merited  the  award  conf  ened 
by  the  OoanoU  for  Civic  Affaizs. 


PREDATORS  NEED  PROTECTION 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAurauru 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BXPZUESKNTATIVKB 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  17,  1971.  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  HJl.  5060,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  a  criminal  penalty  for 
shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish  kdA  other 
animals  from  aircraft. 

In  light  of  the  recent  developments 
concerning  the  slaying  of  over  700  eagles 
from  helicopters  or  other  aircraft  since 
last  September  to  early  April  of  this  year, 
the  necessity  of  prompt  Senate  action 
on  this  measure  is  apparent. 

Also,  on  July  8, 1971, 1  introduced  leg- 
islation. HJl.  9668,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  national  policy  and  prosram  with 
req>ect  to  wild  predatory  mumniftiif  and 
for  other  purposes.  Considering  the  fact 
that,  not  only  are  the  bald  and  golden 
eagles  being  hunted,  but  also  other 
wildlife,  including  coyotes  and  foxes,  ac- 
ti<m  should  be  taken  to  control  these 
senseless  killings.  A  program  to  define 
and  to  regulate  future  matters  similar 
to  the  eagle  and  coyote  incidents  should 
be  imdertaken. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
your  information  three  recent  news  arti- 
cles which  give  additional  information 
regarding  the  past  incidents: 
(From  the  WMhlngton  Post,  Aug.  8,  1971] 
600  Kaslsb  Buum  Fbom  CSoprbs,  wttt  Tolo; 
UjB.  Vows  PBosBctmoif 
(By  ElBle  Carper) 

A  tad loopter  pilot  told  a  Senate  tuboom- 
nUttee  yesterday  tbat  nearly  600  rare  bald 
and  golden  eagles  were  gunned  down  in 
fligbU  laet  winter  over  rancbee  In  Wyoming 
and  Colorado. 

Jamea  O.  Vogan  testified  that  he  ferried 
abarpabooters  on  the  flights  but  never  shot 
any  of  the  eagles  himself.  Sheep  ranchers 
paM  $80  a  day  or  from  $10  to  $35  an  eagle 
but  some  of  the  himters  were  not  paid  and 
shot  the  eagles  Just  for  the  sport,  according 
to  the  testimony. 

The  rancbers  ostensibly  paid  to  have  the 
eagles  klUed  to  protect  Uvestock. 

The  Interior  Department  said  that  federal 
officials  are  now  In  Wyoming  with  subpoenas 
to  selae  the  records  of  the  eagle  kUls  and  are 
aMrehlng  for  a  mass  grave  where  the  carcasses 
were  burled. 

Xzpreaslng  "complete  dismay  and  personal 
ooi**9P"  Interlw  Secretary  Sogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton later  issued  a  statement  declaring  that 
Interior  wUl  "take  aU  possible  st^M  to  crlm- 
InaUy  prosecute  those  found  responsible  for 
the  alleged  sUughter  of  these  regal  birds." 
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.^>peartng  before  the  subcommittee,  As- 
itotaat  Interior  Secretary  Nathaniel  P.  Reed 
caUed  the  kffllngB  a  "oaUous,  deliberate  defi- 
ance of  fedwal  and  state  law." 

Th»  bald  and  pdden  eagles  are  protected 
by  federal  law.  Both  species  are  threatened 
with  extinction. 

Interior  estimates  that  there  may  be  two 
to  three  thousand  bald  eagles  and  up  to 
18.000  golden  eaglea  In  the  lower  48  sUtes, 
with  n>ore  In  Alaska. 

Vogan,  who  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Environmental  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, refused  to  testify  when  the  hearing 
opened,  citing  the  Fifth  Amendment  pro- 
tection against  self-lnortmlnatlon.  But  he 
<^>ened  up  after  subcommittee  chairman  Gale 
MoOee  (D-Wyo.)  read  an  order  issued  by  a 
Federal  court  In  Wyoming  granting  Vogan 
Immunity. 

UcOee  said  that  Vogan  called  him  several 
days  ago  to  say  that  the  poisoning  deaths  of 
23  eagles  near  Casper,  Wyo.,  that  the  sub- 
committee Investigated  last  June  was  minor 
compared  with  what  he  saw  while  operating 
a  heUoopter  for  the  Buffalo  Flying  Service 
Buffalo,  Wyo. 

"We  had  a  regular  haystack  of  these  eagles 
when  we  first  started  bringing  them  In,"  the 
48-year-old  pilot  said  yesterday.  At  one  time 
last  November,  he  said,  more  than  66  dead 
eagles  were  piled  up  at  the  Bolton  Ranch, 
owned  by  Herman  Werner,  at  Rawlins,  Wyo., 
and  that  Wyoming  game  and  fish  wardens 
saw  them  ther;  but  did  nothing.  After  that, 
he  said,  he  was  instructed  to  stack  the  dead 
eagles  In  a  shsep-shearlng  shed  and  later 
the  carcasses  were  btuled. 

PKXDATOBS   HUWIm) 

Vogan  said  that  he  piloted  aircraft  hunt- 
ing eagles,  coyotes,  foxes.  bobcaU,  and  other 
predators  on  13  ranches,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  flights  over  ranches  owned  by  Werner. 
In  one  flight  last  December,  he  testified,  33 
eagles  and  14  coyotes  were  killed  one  day  and 
34  eaglea  and  13  coyotes  the  next  day  all  on 
Werner's  Bolton  Ranch. 

Killing  of  any  species  of  wildlife  from  air- 
craft Is  prohibited  by  law.  Eagles  can  be 
shot  only  under  a  special  permit  Issued  by 
the  Interior  Department  on  the  certifica- 
tion by  a  governor  of  a  stote  that  the  birds 
are  killing  livestock.  Interior  has  not  Issued 
any  such  permits  since  IMO. 

Vogan  said  that  Doyle  Vaughn,  Managar 
of  the  Buffalo  Flying  Service,  told  the  shoot- 
ers he  had  a  permit  imder  the  predator  con- 
trol program 

SHOTGUNS   TTSKD 

The  eagles  were  shot  while  roosting  or  In 
flight  with  13-gauge  shotguns.  The  helicop- 
ter would  retrieve  the  carcasses. 

Vogan  said  he  worked  for  Buffalo  from  last 
September  to  mid-February  of  this  year  and 
then  was  hired  by  Werner. 

In  the  Interior  Department  testimony.  Reed 
said  that  following  the  Investigation  of  the 
poisoning  of  the  eagles  the  department 
learned  that  some  ranchers  In  Wyoming  and 
Colorado  were  employing  pilots  and  gunners 
using  both  fixed-wing  aircraft  and  helicop- 
ters to  kill  eagles  and  coyotes.  He  said  that 
estimates  of  the  number  killed  this  way  far 
exceeds  those  poisoned  by  thallium.  "If  these 
figures  ttim  out  to  be  approximately  ac- 
curate," Reed  said,  "they  are  absolutely 
sickening  statistics." 

(Rom  ttf  Waahlngtoo  Post,  Aug.  4,  IBTI) 

UJB.  Psoa^w  Rkd  ICaas  Oaavx  or  »«"tm 

or  WTomKo 

(By  Bsl*  Ouper) 

VMltnl  ageoti  Inveatlgatlng  the  shooting 

or  rare  bald  aad  golden  eaglea  from  b^oop- 

t«n  diseotwed  a  maas  grave  of  ttie  Mrda  m 

Wyomiog  yesterday. 
The  eaglea  were  found  burled  under  dead 

animals  on  federal  graslng  land  14  mllea  west 

o(  Saratoga.  Wyo. 
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Interior  Department  oOcUls  here  aald  tba 
agenU  traced  the  burial  site  after  searching 
mnoA  the  headquarters  ot  the  nearby 
Bcdton  Ranch,  owned  by  Herman  Werner. 

Tdentlfled  as  the  state's  largest  sheep 
ranolier.  Werner  la  Xb»  present  vnploysr  of 
Jamaa  O.  Vogan.  a  beUoopter  pilot  who  in  two 
days  of  tsatlmony  before  a  Senate  suboom- 
mlttee  here  gn^ilUoaUy  described  how  the 
eaglea  were  gunned  down  from  the  air  by 
sharpahootera. 

Vogan  went  to  work  for  Werner  last  spring 
after  quitting  his  Job  with  the  Buffalo 
(Wyo.)  Flying  Berrloe.  While  flying  for  Buf- 
falo. Vogan  kept  a  record  of  kUls  of  eauJea 
and  coyotes  In  a  UtUe  blue  notebook  ao 
tbat  he  could  figure  up  how  much  the  ranch- 
ers owed.  They  paid  from  $10  to  $36  for  each 
eagle  killed  and  $60  for  a  coyote,  or  $80  an 
hour.  TlM  ranobets  claim  that  the  eagles  kill 
Iambs. 

Many  wlkSlfe  ezperU  say  tliat  this  hap- 
peos  intrsqnently  and  that  eaglea  for  the 
moat  part  eat  carrion.  Lamba  die  from  many 
causes  and  thoae  on  which  eagles  tmA  are 
already  dead,  the  oonaervatloiilats  say. 

riaawThlng  through  the  book  during  yester- 
day's hearing  Vogan  raised  to  770  the  num- 
ber of  eagles  killed  from  last  September  to 
April.  Earlier.  Vogan  had  set  the  figure  at 
close  to  000. 

He  aald  that  670  eagles  ware  klUed  over 
Werner's  Bolton  Ranch  and  that  Werner  paid 
$10,000  and  later  an  additional  $6,000  to 
Doyle  Vaughan.  operator  of  the  Buffalo  Ry- 
Ing  Servloe.  for  the  kllla.  Part  of  the  money 
was  for  killing  coyotes. 

Vaughan  furnished  the  guns  and  the  am- 
munition and  paid  expenses  for  the  hunten 
who  went  along  for  the  sport.  Vogan  said. 

In  the  period  that  he  worked  for  Buffalo, 
the  48-year-old  pilot  said  that  he  ferried 
hunters  over  13  ranches  In  Wyoming  and 
Colorado. 

Vogan  testified  that  not  more  than  five  of 
the  nearly  800  eaglee  killed  were  l>ald  eagles. 
Ilie  rarer  of  the  two  species,  the  bald  eagle — 
an  American  National  symbol — Is  much  more 
difficult  to  bunt  down  and  kill  because  of 
Its  ability  to  maneuver  and  evade  gunflre, 
Vogan  said. 

The  eagles  put  up  a  flght,  he  said.  Some- 
times It  took  as  much  as  a  box  of  shells  to 
down  one  bird.  After  shooting  the  eagle,  the 
helicopter  would  dip  to  the  ground  to  pick 
up  the  carcass.  Vqgan  said  that  the  birds 
looked  dead  but  that  the  safe  thing  to  do  was 
to  kick  them  before  trying  to  load  them  In 
the  helicopter  Often  they  woiUd  come  back 
to  life  and  "you  had  better  have  a  gun  to 
protect  yourself." 

Vogan.  who  was  given  Immunity  to  testify, 
said  that  he  did  none  of  the  killing  himself 
but  that  he  continued  to  pilot  helicopters 
for  the  kUllng  of  eaglee  after  Werner  told  him 
last  spring  that  no  more  eaglee  were  to  be 
Shot. 

Vogan  said  that  he  had  called  Sen.  Gale 
McOee  (D-Wyo.)  and  agreed  to  testify  be- 
fore McOee'8  Senate  Environmental  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  wtalch  had  been 
looking  Into  eagle  deaths,  because  "someone 
was  going  to  get  hung  to  the  tree"  and  he 
did  not  want  It  to  be  him. 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  has 
asked  the  Justice  Department  to  proeeeute 
persons  responsible  for  the  alleged  killings. 
Both  the  t>ald  and  golden  eagles  are  protected 
by  federal  law. 

[ntnn  the  Washington  Post, 
Aug.  6.  1971] 
Ak  Amanrrr  fob  Baolss 
"As  free  as  the  birds  of  the  air"  Is  a  com- 
mon saying  among  Americans.  Who  has  mar- 
veled at  the  soarings  and  sweepe  of  even  the 
city  pigeon  and  not  thought,  what  freedom? 
But    It    lent    always    true,    at    least    not 
for    the    mightiest    of    birds,    the    eagle. 
Earlier    this    week,    testimony    before    the 
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Senate  Envlronmeotal  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee revealed  that  some  770  golden 
and  bald  eagles  were  known  to  have  been 
killed  from  last  Sejytember  to  April  In  Colo- 
rado and  Wyoming.  A  helicopter  pilot  from 
the  area,  testifying  under  immunity  from 
prosecution,  told  how  the  dsfensSleee  eaglea 
were  gunned  down  from  the  air  by  rtfle-pack- 
ing  sharpshooters  employed  by  rancbers.  The 
apparent  reasons  for  pulling  the  trigger  on 
theee  eaglea  is  to  prevent  damage  to  lamba; 
the  ranchers  claim  the  eagles  swoop  In  to  de- 
stroy livestock,  but  many  wildlife  authori- 
ties say  this  happens  Infrequently.  This  quee- 
tlon  aside,  no  dlqyute  exists  about  the  fedeiml 
law  which  forbids  killing  bald  and  gtdden 
eagles.  A  permit  Is  needed  to  gun  down  the 
birds — and  only  from  the  ground.  But  since 
1960  no  pwmlt  has  been  Issued. 

Nathaniel  P.  Reed,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  rl^tly  called  the  Incidents  in 
Wyoming  and  Colorado  "absolutely  sicken- 
ing," adding  that  the  shootings  were  a  "cold, 
calloiu,  deliberate  defiance  of  federal  and 
state  law."  Interior  Secretary  Morton  has  said 
tbat  he  will  take  all  poeslble  steps  neceeaary 
to  proeeeute  criminally  those  responsible  for 
the  slaughters.  There  should  be  no  problem 
with  evidence.  Federal  agents  discovered  on 
Tuesday  mass  gravea  of  birds  In  Wyoming, 
burled  on  federal  graslng  lands.  Sheep  ranch- 
ing, an  Industry  that  has  great  political 
power  but  Is  hardly  vital  to  the  nation's  se- 
curity, has  a  right  to  exist  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  annihilating  eaglee. 

The  swiftness  of  the  Interior  Department 
In  calling  for  a  halt  to  eagle-shooting  Is  wel- 
come, especially  so  In  contrast  to  the  depart- 
ment's seeming  indifference  to  protecting 
many  other  rare  and  endangered  q>ecles. 
Saving  the  eagle  Is  not  merely  a  movement  to 
protect  one  p«u-tlcular  bird;  It  Is  also  saving 
the  eagle  that  is  the  national  symbol  of 
America.  When  so  many  citizens  are  seeing 
more  and  more  signs  that  our  country's 
values  are  dying  a  slow  death.  It  Is  not  a 
happy  thought  to  reflect  on  the  way  the  na- 
tional symbcA  may  be  dying  out  as  well. 


ROGERS  PURSUES  SPACE  SHUTTLE 
MAIN  ENGINE  INQUIRY 


HON.  PAUL  d  ROGERS 

OP  FLoaniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Auffust  6.  1971 

Mr.  ROGERS.  BCr.  Speaker,  following 
the  avrard  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  ^;>ace  Administration  to  the  Rocket- 
dyne  Division  of  North  American  Rock- 
well for  the  final  design  and  manufacture 
of  the  space  shuttie  main  engine.  I  asked 
for  a  briefing  and  explanation  of  the 
basis  for  the  award  from  NASA  ofQcials. 

I  am  pursuing  this  inquiry  in  light  of 
the  criticism  surrounding  the  selection 
of  Rocketdyne  for  this  contract,  and  I 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro  for  tlie 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  a  copy  of  a  re- 
cent letter  I  sent  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States : 

Axjovwt  3,  1971. 
Mr.  Euoa  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  Oeneral  of  th€  United  States, 
Oeneral  AcoounttTtg  ogioe,  Wathington, 
D.O. 

Dkab  Mb.  Staats:  This  will  oonflrm  my 
conversation  earlier  today  with  Mr.  Robert 
Keller  of  your  office  concerning  the  protest 
being  fUed  by  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft 
Division  of  United  Aircraft  Corporation  fol- 
lowing the  award  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  the  Rocketdyne 
Division  of  North  American  Rockwell  for  the 
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final  design  and  manufacture  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  Main  Engine. 

In  light  of  the  crltldsm  surrounding  the 
selection  of  Rocketdyne  for  this  contract,  and 
since  the  proposal  submitted  by  Pratt  and 
Whitney  repeatedly  was  found  to  contain 
the  lowest  propoeed  costs  by  the  Soxirce 
Evaluation  Board  of  NASA,  I  believe  that  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  this  contract 
award  by  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  Is  de- 
sirable. 

Moreover,  I  request  that  your  office  notify 
the  National  Aeronautlos  and  Space  Admin- 
istration of  this  Investigation  and  that  NASA 
be  requested  by  the  General  Accounting  Ofllce 
to  wlthh(dd  the  award  of  any  contract  for 
the  Space  Shuttle  Main  Engine  until  the 
OAO  has  completed  Its  review. 

Kind  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  O.  Rocbbs,  M.C. 


RACO   OP  SOUTH  BEND.   IND.,   RE- 
CYCLES WASTE  MATERIAia 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  IKDIAKA 
IN  THE  HOXTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
in  an  era.  none  too  soon,  of  envlroD- 
mental  awareness. 

Many  individuals  are  finally  realising 
the  delicacy  of  man's  relationship  with 
his  envlnmment  and  thus  are  Ttytirlng 
conscientious  efforts  to  avoid  eoologloal 
damage. 

I  am  encouraged.  Mr.  E^waker.  that 
Inctrwaslng  numbers  of  businesses  are  also 
recognizing  the  proUems  created  by  in- 
dustrial wastes,  as  wen  as  by  the  exploi- 
tation of  our  limited  resoorces.  And  many 
firms  are  now  taking  st^is  to  nuinimii!^ 
their  harmful  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
several  industries  in  the  Third  OongTes- 
sional  District  of  intfiana.  whldi  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  have  established 
environmental  safeguairds. 

One  such  plant,  the  Roach-Appletcm 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  South  Bend.  Ind„ 
has  installed  a  recycling  process  to  re- 
move diemicals  from  its  waste  discharge. 

I  include  in  the  Rxcoko  an  article 
from  the  July  4,  1971.  edition  of  the 
South  Bend  Tribune,  de8crii)ing  this 
process: 

RXCTCLING  PBOCBSS  C08T8  FDIM  $100,000 

The  Roach-Appleton  Manufact\irtng  Co. 
(RACO).  3903  W.  Sample  St.,  said  Satur- 
day that  It  has  spent  $100,000  to  place  In 
operation  a  recycling  process  tbat  It  believes 
to  be  an  Important  contribution  In  the  com- 
munity's efforts  to  halt  water  pollution. 

As  the  coimtry's  largest  producer  of  steel 
switch  and  outlet  boxes,  the  South  Bend 
plant  turns  out  these  and  other  related  elec- 
trical products  by  the  milllotu,  most  of 
which  must  be  alnc-plated,  a  process  pro- 
ducing highly  toxic  sodium  cyanide  as  a 
waste  material. 

But  rather  than  letting  the  dangerous 
chemical  go  down  the  drain,  RACO  Is  using 
a  method  that  catches  It  In  a  huge  recovery 
system  which  reuses  both  the  cyanide  and 
the  water,  according  to  Eugene  Ollmek,  man- 
ager of  plant  engineering. 

"This  Is  recycling  In  its  purest  form." 
asserted  Kllmek.  "We  collect  our  rinse  water, 
run  It  through  what  amounts  to  a  giant  'still.' 
separate  the  water  from  the  chemicals,  then 
reuse  both." 
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He  noted  that  the  distilled  water  that  re- 
enters the  rinsing  system  Is  free  of  impuri- 
ties and  Is  purer  than  the  city's  tap  water. 
The  cyanide  tbat  is  trapped  is  ptmiped  back 
into  the  plating  solutton  as  needed,  he 
added. 

The  recovery  system,  which  has  been  In 
use  three  years,  was  designed  and  built  by 
the  Pflaudler  Oo.,  a  division  of  Bitter 
Pflaudler  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

TtM  eOO-gallon-per-boiu*  system  serves 
sdnc-platlng  units  that  are  from  96  to  14S 
feet  long,  framing  one  of  the  largest  Blno- 
plating  operations  In  Indiana.  They  operate 
on  a  34-hour-a-day,  flve-day-a-week  basis. 

The  automatic  plating  process  usee  sodium 
cyanide,  caustic  soda  and  zinc.  As  the  plated 
items  emerge  from  the  solution,  they  must 
be  rinsed.  The  rinse  water  is  caught  In  a 
holding  basin  and  pumped  back  into  the 
Pflaudler  system. 

TTSa  TWO  KVAPOXATOBS 

After  the  rlnae  water  passes  through  two 
ev^>orators,  where  It  Is  heated  by  blgh-tem- 
persture  hot  water,  the  resulting  water  vapor 
Is  drawn  into  a  condenser  tank,  where  It  Is 
cooled  to  form  distilled  water.  As  the  dls- 
stllled  water  Is  needed.  It  Is  pumped  from  a 
holding  tank  back  Into  the  rinse  cycle. 

The  liquid  left  from  the  separating  proc- 
ess Is  a  cyanide  solution,  which  Is  "re- 
worked" several  times,  becoming  increas- 
ingly more  concentrated.  When  the  plating 
process  calls  for  more  of  the  cyanide  solu- 
tion, some  of  It  automatically  Is  pumped 
Into  the  plating  tanks. 

RACO  officials  said  that  in  the  three  years 
since  the  system  was  put  Into  use.  It  has 
produced  "very  aatlsfactary"  results. 


WHO  IS  BEING  SUBSIDIZED? 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTTBS 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  SMTTE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  e^^pears  to  be  a  generally  wide- 
spread feeling  today  that  farmers  are 
heavily  suiisidised  by  taxpayers  and  con- 
sumers. The  assumption  Is  unfortunate, 
but  nonetheless  real,  and  nonetbeleBs  a 
source  of  concern  and  disoouragonent  to 
fanners.  It  stems  perhaps  from  a  writer 
of  arguments,  many  of  which  are  based 
on  fragmentary  and  inconclusive  evi- 
dence, but  have  as  a  basic  theme  the 
thought  that  farm  subsidies  are  waste- 
ful, and  have  come  to  epitomise  mis- 
guided public  policy. 

Subsidies  are  never  popular.  We  all 
want  to  "make  it  on  our  own,"  so  to 
speak.  But  there  ia  considerable  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  American  consumer 
does  get  a  good  deal  from  the  farmo-. 
In  any  Instance  where  food  is  too  high, 
it  must  be  related  to  the  spread  between 
farmers'  prices  and  retail  prices. 

Such  evidence  is  presented  in  two  ex- 
cellent articles  carried  in  the  most  re- 
cent issues  of  Farm  Profit,  a  magazine 
published  by  the  Massey-Ferguson 
Equipment  Co. 

These  articles  were  written  by  Mr.  Wes 
Ritchie,  and  I  believe  they  place  in  re- 
markable perspective  the  extent  to  which 
fanners  today  are  subsidizing  others.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  evalui^  the 
material,  and  ask  again:  "Who  is  being 
subsidized?"  and  should  not  the  fanners 
be  more  appreciated. 
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(From  Farm  Profit,  April  1971 J 

Who's  Scwmoiifa  Wao? 

(By  Wes  Bltchle) 

Thera's  a  great  daal  more  trutb  tban 
humor  In  the  cartoon  at  left.  OoTenunent 
programs  subsidizing  varloxu  segments  of 
our  economy  amount  to  billions  of  doUats. 
But  It  seems  unfair  that  farmers  are  the  ones 
always  taking  the  rap. 

Definition  of  a  subsidy,  like  that  of  beauty, 
▼Aries  with  the  behokier.  What  one  »»^"  r».^^m 
a  subsidy  may  be  considered  proper  and  due 
compensation  by  another. 

Whether  we  want  to  believe  It  or  not,  vir- 
tually aU  segmenU  of  our  American  econ- 
omy enjoy  Federal  subsidies — either  directly 
or  Indirectly.  For  the  majority,  the  benefits 
accrue  indlrecUy  while  they  are  paid  dlrecUy 
to  the  laroduoer,  in  the  case  of  the  farmer. 

LOTS   OP   NONPASM    SUBSmiXS 

Postal  subsidies,  for  «can4>le,  benefit 
everyone  receiving  maU  as  weU  as  those  who 
maU  Items  at  leas  than  the  actual  delivery 
cost.  Those  using  the  airlines,  railroads,  and 
shipping  lines  benefU  indirectly  from  the 
subsidies  which  have  been  paid  out  to  rn^^^ 
sure  that  these  services  are  malntalnad. 

On  the  basis  of  cost,  the  Post  Office  Ds- 
partment's  grsatest  dollar  loss  hM  oontfst- 
enuy  been  In  second-class  maU.  which  com- 
prises primarily  newspapers.  A  reoeak  Post 
Office  estimate,  for  example,  showed  that  It 
costs  7 1,4  <  to  deliver  every  copy  of  a  major 
business  newspaper,  while  the  newspaper  It- 
self pays  only  2<  postage.  Take  that  5^^  dif- 
ference times  the  nearly  213  million  copies 
they  maU  each  year  and  you  come  up  with  a 
subsidy  of  over  $11  million  to  that  company. 
And  that's  only  one  newspaper. 

Direct  subsidy  paymenU  to  airlines 
amounted  to  over  $40  mlUlon  dollars  in  1970. 
While  at  the  same  time  they  were  benefiting 
tremendously  from  the  91  binion  budget  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  which 
includes  grants  for  airports  and  aviation 
research. 

There  are  himdreds  of  subsidies  that  go 
to  special  interest  groups  in  our  society.  De- 
pletion allowances  are  a  good  example.  They 
provide  subsldy-Uke  benefits  to  the  petro- 
letim  and  other  industries.  Aeerterated  tax 
amortlxatlon  for  defense  plants  subsidlam 
owners  of  these  plants.  Our  tartff  system 
could  alao  be  called  a  subsidy  structure.  It 
Involves  government  action  that  enables  pro- 
taetad  industrlss  to  charge  more  for  thdr 
goods  In  the  AoMrtoan  market. 

F«deral  non-lnterest-bearlng  deposits  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  ffflvate  banks  and  cer- 
tain services  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
amount  to  subsidies  for  large  private  bank- 
ers. Sale  of  federal  surplus  property  at  a  loss 
is  a  subsidy  to  the  purchasers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pay  the  bill,  either  entirely  at  the  super- 
market or  partly  through  taxes. 

"^nder  our  present  domestic  and  Inter- 
national economic  systems,  this  dual  financ- 
ing approach  seems  to  i»x>vide  a  greater 
abundance  of  agricultural  eammodltles,"  says 
W.  B.  Poage.  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul- 
tural Committee. 

"So  long  as  the  farmw  must  buy  In  a 
Oovemment-proteoted  market,  and  hire 
labor  at  pay  scales  enforced  with  Govern- 
ment laws  and  regulations,  it  would  seem 
necessary  that  he.  too.  receive  a  degree  of 
Oovemment  ai>fc»i«tfti  backing  In  his  efforts 
to  meet  the  nations  nutritional  needs." 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  many 
nations  of  the  world  subaldlae  agricultural 
operations,  even  though  their  crops  are  pro- 
duced with  low  standard  of  Uvlng  labmr. 
At  the  same  time  tlM  American  farmer 
successfully  meets  such  competition  only 
because  of  his  advanced  technology  which 
has  resulted  in  high  yields  per  acre. 

Sales  abroad  of  U.S.  farm  commodities 
is  a  vital  factor  in  maintaining  a  dollar  bal- 
ance of  payments  in  international  trade. 
These  sales  likely  could  not  continue  at  their 
present  Isval  if  oar  farm  programs  were 
withdrawn. 

ROW  mrcB  DO  paxmxbs  hxlp? 

Some  people  contend  that  the  total  trans- 
fer of  money  from  consumers  and  taxpay- 
ers to  the  farm  economy  Is  much  more  than 
the  3J5  billion.  They  are  figuring  that  sup- 
port prices  raise  the  cost  of  food  and  fiber 
to  the  consumer. 

But  at  the  same  time  they  forget  to  figure 
Just  how  much  the  American  farmer  Is 
supporting  the  rest  of  the  economy  through 
his  efficient  production  of  food  and  fiber. 
Let's  take  a  look  at  the  figures: 

At  right  youTl  see  that  the  U.S.  consumer 
now  spends  4%  less  of  his  'tf/mw  on  food 
than  be  did  Just  10  years  ago.  And  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  he's  q>endlng 
ao  to  40%  less  of  his  income  on  food. 

Dliynsable  income  per  person  in  the  VS. 
in  1960  was  $3,163.  Taks  4%  of  that  and 
you  find  that  each  person  in  this  coimtry  has 
over  $130  more  to  spend  on  things  other  than 
food  than  he  did  10  years  ago. 

Figuring  the  TJA  population  at  190  mil- 
lion— that's  miniu  farm  population — and 
multiplying  that  times  the  extra  $130  each 
person  has  to  spend,  you  come  up  with  a 
figure  of  over  $33  billion.  That  coiUd  well 
be  the  amount  of  money  farmers  are  sa'ing 
consumers  each  year  through  their  effi- 
ciencies. 

Farmers  should  be  the  ones  asking:  "Who's 
suhsldiKlng  who?" 
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MAHT  HIDDKM  STTSStDns 

PubUc  acceptance  of  a  particular  subsidy 
seems  to  be  directly  related  to  how  weU  It  is 
disguised.  ThMe  U  no  way  to  accuratelv 
measure  in  dollars  the  benefits  Mr.  John  Q 
Public  receives  from  aU  the  laws  aiding  rim. 
Yet  the  principal  cost  of  agrlcultare's 
programs  are  constanUy  subjected  to  strict 
public  accounting. 

There  can  be  Uttle  quesUon  that  the  $3  S 
bUllon  which  annually  has  been  charged  off 
as  agricultural  (farm)  subsidies  has  meant 
less  costly  food  and  fiber  to  the  American 
consumer  who  otherwise  would  have  had  to 
pay  that  sum,  and  more,  at  the  retail  end  of 
the  marketing  chain. 

The  farmer's  return  on  his  thne,  labor 
and  dollar  investment  U  barely  enough  now 
to  keep  him  in  business.  And  since  he  re- 
ceives roughly  only  a  third  of  the  consumer 
doUar  spent  on  groceries.  It  is  likely  that  the 
national  food  bUl  would  go  up  much  mor» 
than  $3.5  imilon  if  full  production  costs  were 
usessed  at  the  retaU  leveL 

SOMSOICB  HAS  TO  PAT 

Uke  the  old  adage  aiya,  •%«  wbo  daneea 
must  pay  the  fiddler."  Those  who  eat  must 


[ftmn  Farm  Profit,  July-Aug.,  1971 1 
A  QuxsTiON  Fom  Otra  Fooo  Lovn*'  . 
Who's  Sxtppostino  Who? 
(By  Wes  Ritchie) 

Whether  we  Americans  realise  it  or  not 
(and  most  of  us  dont) .  we  owe  a  great  deal 
of  our  luxurious  Uvlng  to  the  man  producing 
our  food. 

The  farmer  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
food  he  produces  is  the  basis  on  which  we 
have  been  able  to  build  the  world's  hlgbeat 
standard  of  living. 

Stop  and  think  of  the  progress  this  coun- 
try has  made  In  the  past  25  years— or  even 
the  last  10  years.  Fabulous  I 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  bad  very  faw 
dishwashers  or  clothes  dryer  in  our  homes 
Jet  airplanes,  antibiotics,  atomic  energy,  h^iv 
vaoelne,  electronic  oomputars  and  electric 
can  openers  wsre  hardly  heard  of.  Two-car 
famlUes  and  air  conditioned  homes  (1st 
alone  air  conditioned  ears)  were  few  and 
far  between  .  .  .  and  tha  list  could  go  on. 

WHO'S  MASK  rr  POSIDLX? 

Ask  that  question  of  the  average  man  on 
the  street  and  you're  sure  to  get  a  multi- 
tude of  answers.  Our  scientists,  inventors 
and  Industrialists  would  sure  to  be  men- 
tioned,   as    they    rightly   should.    But    the 


f Miners,  as  an  important  force  behind  tKi^ 
country's  progress,  would  meet  Ukely  be  over- 
looked. 

And  there's  probably  a  reason  for  that, 
too.  Farmers  have  become  so  efficient  at  pro- 
ducing great  quantlUes  of  wholesome  food  at 
low  cost  that  most  of  us  take  a  full  stom- 
ach for  granted. 

But  even  though  farmers  are  taken  for 
granted,  their  business  Is  still  the  nation's 
most  basic  Industry.  And  food  Is  man's  most 
basio  material  need. 

Agriculture  is  this  nation's  biggest  singto 
industry,  in  fact  employs  more  persons  than 
tram^Kwtation,  public  utlllUes,  automobUe 
maniifacturlng.  and  the  steel  Industry  com- 
bined. The  current  Investment  per  farm 
worker  of  $60,000  is  nearly  double  the  average 
for  nonf arm  industries. 

Bven  more  significant  la  the  rate  of  In- 
crease In  ou^ut  pet  farm  worker  Mnoe  1960— 
almost  double  that  of  nonfarm  workers.  ThU 
t»  one  ot  the  baelc  reaeotu  for  the  high  and 
riainif  American  standard  of  Uving. 

HOW  HAVE  VAKMTCIB  DOMX  IT? 

Farmers  have  freed  manpower.-  At  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution,  this  was  a  na- 
tion of  farmers.  Even  60  years  ago.  over  % 
of  all  Americans  were  fanners.  If  farmers 
were  no  more  efficient  now  than  in  1930.  t.>it« 
country  would  need  30  million  i>eopIe  in  agri- 
culture to  meet  her  current  needs.  In  60 
years,  mcve  than  16  million  workers  have 
been  "freed"  to  produce  othra^  things. 

Farmers  have  treed  income.  Fifty  years 
ago.  the  average  American  had  to  spend 
about  80%  of  his  Income  on  the  basic  re- 
quirements of  life— food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
Today  these  essentials  take  less  than  66%. 
So  the  average  famUy  can  spend  over  86% 
of  its  take  home  pay— Instead  of  30%— for 
travel,  recreation,  education,  health,  and  the 
other  luxuries  that  add  to  life's  quality. 

A  major  part  of  this  gain  in  extra  spend- 
able income  has  come  from  a  decline  in  the 
relative  cost  of  food. 

Americans  last  year  had  to  spend  only 
18'/4  %  of  their  Income  on  food.  That  com- 
pares with  over  30%  just  10  years  ago  and 
over  60%  and  more  In  eastern  Europe  and 
many  developing  countries. 

Anyway  you  look  at  it,  Americana  are 
buying  food  at  bargain  prices. 

Fanners  have  also  freed  time.  The  average 
work  week  was  61  hours  In  1920,  compared 
to  40  now.  And  paid  vacations  50  years  ago 
were  few  and  far  l>etween. 

Many  things  have  helped,  but  you  can 
be  sure  that  if  food,  fiber  and  shelter  were 
still  costing  80%  of  consumer  spending, 
workers  could  not  have  reduced  their  work 
week. 

Farmers  have  freed  space.  When  we  were 
a  nation  of  107  million  people,  350  million 
acres  were  needed  to  grow  our  food  and 
fiber.  In  recent  years  we  have  harvested 
fewer  than  300  mllUon  acres  and  our  pop- 
ulation has  nearly  doubled. 

If  farmers  hadnt  Improved  their  efficiency, 
we  would  now  nesd  to  harvest  500  to  660 
mUlion  acres— even  if  we  stopped  export- 
ing. The  acres  spared  by  farm  efficiency  add 
greatly  to  soil  and  water  protection,  wlld- 
llfte,  and  recreation.  And  more  land  Is  avail- 
able for  towns  and  open  space,  too. 

These  benefits — income,  time,  space,  and 
better  use  of  manpower — have  all  been  vital 
to  Improving  the  quality  of  life  for  every 
member  of  our  society. 

nXMXNDOUS  VASM  PSOGSESS 

What  has  happened  in  the  past  few  years 
overshadows  the  progress  of  many,  many 
previous  generations.  In  Christ's  time,  It's 
tbought  that  one  fulltime  worker  was  pro- 
ducing enough  food  and  fiber  for  hlms^ 
and  less  than  one  other  person. 

By  1860.  the  food  and  fiber  produced  by 
one  American  farm  worker  was  enough  for 
4  persons.  Just  60  years  later  the  figure  bad 
nearly  doubled— It  was  up  to  7. 

Between  1900  and  1940.  farmers  made  tr«- 
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mandous  progress  and  the  output  of  food 
and  fiber  per  farm  worker  had  risen  to 
enough  for  11  other  people. 

By  1960,  the  production  of  one  farm  work- 
er was  enough  to  meet  the  food  and  fiber 
needs  of  himself,  plus  36  other  people.  Last 
year,  each  farmer  produced  enough  to  feed 
nearly  46  people.  In  1971,  It  oould  equal, 
or  possibly  exceed  601 

Farmers  have  made  as  much  change  In 
their  productivity  in  the  past  11  yean  as 
was  made  between  Christ's  time  and  1960. 


EXICNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Tet.  the  Jewish  ethnic  group,  singled  out 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  for  q>ecial  harass- 
ment and  denial  of  rights,  has  never  been 
represented."  he  said. 


WHO  BENXPTrs  MOSTT 

Generally,  we  In  America  feel  that  he  who 
makes  progress  possible  should  be  rewarded 
for  It.  But  the  farmer,  the  man  who  has 
really  made  our  Improved  level  of  Uvlng 
possible,  often  does  not  share  proportion- 
ately in  the  profits. 

The  real  beneficiary  of  our  great  agricul- 
tural progress  u  the  American  consumer. 
The  average  American  who  feeds  himself  on 
only  16V4%  of  his  after-tax  Income  could 
not  do  it  without  the  farmer's  basic  sup- 
port— an  abundant  supply  of  food. 


MORE  SUPPORT  FOR  VOICE  OP 
AMERICA  YIDDISH  BROADCASTS 
TO  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Axigust  6.  1971 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  of  legislation  urging  the  Voice  of 
America  to  undertake  broadcasts  in  the 
Yiddish  language  Into  the  Soviet  Union, 
I  was  delighted  to  note  recently  that  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth 
has  officially  joined  the  ranks  of  those 
organizations  urging  Congress  to  pass 
such  legislation. 

I  share  this  profound  hope  that  the 
more  than  3  million  Jews  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  suffering  continuous 
oppression  by  the  Soviet  Government 
will  be  given  the  smaU  act  of  recognition 
which  would  be  provided  through  Yiddish 
broadcasts  by  the  Voice  of  America. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives the  following  press  account  of  the 
support  for  the  above  legislation  which 
has  been  expressed  by  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nal  B'rith: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  3,  1971] 
YnnnsH,  Hkbbxw  Paooaaica  poa  VoacB  op 
AicxKicA  Radio 
Nrw  YoKK. — The  Anti-Oefamatlon  League 
of  B'nal  B'rith  has  urged  Congress  to  pass 
pending  bUls  authorialng  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica to  Include  Hebrew  and  Tlddlsh  in  pro- 
grams now  beamed  to  the  USSR. 

The  current  Voice  of  America  program 
"ignores  the  more  than  8  million  Jews  In 
the  Soviet  Union  who  have  been  deprived  of 
their  cultural  heritage,  and  who  would  wel- 
come support  from  abroad  In  their  struggles 
to  retain  their  ethnic  Identity,"  ADL  national 
chairman  Seymour  Oraubard  said  here. 

He  caUed  on  the  State  Department,  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  the  program,  to  Insti- 
tute a  minimum  of  two  weekly  broadcasts, 
one  In  Yiddish  and  one  in  Hebrew  "for  the 
culture-hungry  Jewish  audiences  in  the 
USSR." 

Mr.  Oraubard  noted  that  the  Voloa  of 
America  has  been  beaming  Its  foreign  lan- 
guage broadcaaU  for  decades  to  people  under 
Soviet  domination  in  Eastern  Koropa  and 
the  USSR.  ^^ 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  I^ALS 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  nw   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  BlAOai.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
object  to  the  conference  committee's 
acceptance  of  the  Senate  provision  that 
would  permit  the  Esport-Imi)ort  Bank 
to  deal  with  a  natinn^i  or  agency  of  a 
country  that  la  engi«ed  in  armed  conflict 
with  the  United  States  or  supports  such 
action. 

This  section  was  put  in  the  existing 
law  for  a  very  good  reason:  It  makes  no 
sense  to  help  an  enemy  of  this  country, 
especially  when  we  are  at  war.  What 
good  will  it  do  this  Nation  to  supply 
goods  and  services  to  a  country  that 
will  use  them  against  UJB.  troops? 

Likewise  any  country  aiding  another 
country  engaged  in  armed  conflict  with 
the  United  States  should  not  enjoy  the 
benefits  provided  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

This  amendment  was  originally  put 
into  the  law  by  my  predecessor  from  the 
24th  District  of  New  York  (Mr.  Pino) 
during  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
It  cuts  off  any  Eximbank  aid  to  East- 
em  European  countries  who  were  all 
supplying  goods  to  th^i  North  Vietnamese 
Communists. 

When  the  present  bill  was  considered 
in  the  House,  this  body  wisely  passed  a 
floor  amendment  with  my  strong  sup- 
port that  restored  the  Pino  amendment 
despite  efforts  by  the  committee  to  in- 
clude language  similar  to  this  confer- 
ence version. 

The  Senate,  however,  came  to  the 
conference  with  the  language  we  now 
have  before  us,  and  the  conference 
committee  chose  to  adopt  the  Senate 
version. 

What  astounds  me  most,  Mr.  Speaker. 
is  who  is  behind  this  attempt  to  finance 
the  enemy  through  offering  assistance 
to  nations  friendly  to  our  antagonists 
it  is  none  other  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  according  to  the 
minority  leader.  This  is  the  man  who 
used  his  diligence  against  communism  as 
a  plller  of  his  campaign.  Now  he  has 
decided  to  virtually  encourage  tredlng 
with  the  enemy  while  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
should  be  rejected  and  the  House  should 
insist  on  its  version  of  the  bill.  The  Pino 
amendment  deserves  to  be  restored. 
When  we  are  winding  down  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  no  time  to  begin  trading 
with  the  enemy. 

When,  and  if,  the  Communists  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Par  East  show 
they  Intend  to  Uve  in  peace  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  not  support  aggression 
against  free  nations,  then— and  only 
then— this  Congress  can  consider  relax- 
ing the  Export-Import  Bank  law 
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The  leado'shlp  of  the  party  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  are  engaged  in 
pure  toOy  in  trying  to  permit  such 
financing  of  the  enemy.  I  urge  a  stroog 
vote  against  this  conference  report — 
and  thus  against  trade  with  the  enemy. 


COMMUNICA-nON  PROM  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE   PEDERATION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  KXCBIOAH 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  communication  from  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  which  I  feel 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  It 
concerns  the  recent  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia involving  the  proposed.  Calvert 
Cliffs'  nuclear  power  facility. 

I  include  the  comment  of  ths  National 
Wildlife  Federation  at  this  point  in  the 

CONCRXSSIONAL  ReCOHO: 
CkiMMONicATioN  From  Nationai.  Wiuujpk 

FEOKXATIOir 


With  due  respect  for  the  inherent  dan- 
gers of  indulging  in  superiatives.  the  Opin- 
ion (Calvert  CiUIs'  CoordlnstUig  Committee. 
Sierra  Club  and  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion V.  Atomic  Energy  Commission)  Is  un- 
questionably an  extremtiy  significant  en- 
vironmental milestone. 

The  Opinion  Includes  what  is  to  date  per- 
hape  the  most  expUcit  judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  National  Environmental  Pcrf- 
icy  Act  which  mandates  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  environment  by  aU  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

With  specific  awJlicatlon  to  the  AEC  and 
atom-fired  electrical  generating  plants  the 
Opinion: 

(1)  Opens  the  AEC  licensing  hearings  to 
fuU  pubUc  consideration  of  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  nuclear  power  iSants; 

(2)  Eliminates  major  sources  of  delay  In 
the  hearing  process  by : 

(a)  diq>endng  with  technical  argimients 
over  the  pubUc's  right  to  raise  environmen- 
tal lBB\ws; 

(b)  strips  away  costly  procedtiral  aiwu- 
ments  which  impede  immediate  attention  to 
the  merits  of  lasues  raised; 

(8)  E:q>UelUy  aflbms  that  the  AEC  must: 

(a)  Invaatigate  the  environmental  impact 
ot  all  nuclear  power  plants  even  if  the  pub- 
lic does  not  raise  the  environmenui  is- 
sues; 

(b)  permit  envlronmantal  investigation  of 
aU  nuclear  power  plants  Ucensed  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1970  (effective  date  of  National  En- 
vironmental PoUcy  Act)  even  if  the  investi- 
gation requires  re-opening  or  extended  hear- 
iiigs; 

(0)  investigate  all  aavlrtumental  laausK 
!JS^  i'j'^7"'**  **y  existing  regulations  ee- 
trtUahed  by  other  state  or  federal  agendea; 

(d)  consider  modifying  operating  Ucenses 
Of  plants  operating  prior  to  January  1  1970 
to  enhance  envlroimiental  protection- 

(e)  consider  halting  work  on  plants  under 
construction,  but  not  operating  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970  pending  fuU  i«vlew  of  aU  ea- 
vironmental  considerations; 

1.  fully  Investigate  the  envUonmantal  Im- 
pact of  these  planu  as  soon  as  poadbla  and 
modify  construction  permits  as  requliad  to 
enhance  environmental  protection. 

It  has  been  a  long,  someWmea  furious  bat- 
tie  We  are  natiiraUy  gratified  tba  Court 
ruled  favorably  on  every  point  wa  raised  But 
it  may  not  be  over  yet.  The  AEC  has  ninety 
days  to  appeal  the  dedalon  to  the  Supnma 
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Court:  the  Oommlaion  oooM  sMk  an  —,^-r- 
gency"  l«giai«ttve  kx>p-hol0:  or  eoold  vwaga 
In  token  compliance  with  the  nillng. 

We  hope  the  ASO  wfll  not  opt  for  eltlMr 
of  theae  alternatlTee.  Oareful.  boneat  oonaM- 
eratlon  of  tne  enTlronmental  Impast  ot  nu- 
clear power  planta  la  an  extremely  modeat 
goal. 

PoaltlTe  compliance  with  the  Court's  ruling 
will  speed  up,  not  binder,  meeting  the  na- 
tion's energy  requlrementa. 

Blmlnatlng  the  long.  coaUy  ti«ggn.»g  of„ 
technlcaUtlea  will  aocMerate  dedalona  on  the 
bert  method  of  power  production  for  a  given 
alttiatlon.  and  reault  in  Iwtter  ntudear  power 
planta  with  minimum  poealble  impact  on  the 
envUtmrnent. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  WAR- 
SAW UPRISING  AND  CAPTIVE  NA- 
TION DAYS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  vxw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOT7SB  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVK8 

Friday.  Augutt  6.  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  iii.  Speak- 
er, for  several  days  our  attention  has 
been  called  again  to  an  historic  act  of 
heroism,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have 
been  reminded  of  equally  significant  acts 
of  bestial  <^presslon. 

We  can  glory  once  again  In  the  gal- 
lant but  futile  uprising  staged  27  years 
ago  by  the  citizens  of  Warsaw  in  which 
men.  women  and  children  fought  their 
Nazi  oppTtsaan  with  every  type  of  weap- 
cflu  upon  which  they  could  lay  their  hands. 
We  can  share  the  pride  our  fellow  dt- 
Isens  of  Polish  birth  or  descent  have  in 
the  heroic  efforts  made  by  thoee  Polish 
patriots  who  for  63  long  days  tried  to 
dislodge  the  alien  overlords  from  their 
beloved  capital. 

The  bloody  2-manth  struggle  left  more 
than  200.000  of  these  brave  people  lying 
dead  upon  the  streets  of  Warsaw  whUe 
Russian  troops  stood  by  and  watched  the 
Nazi  military  power  put  down  the  upris- 
ing. 

History  shows  that  what  had  seemed 
a  glorious  effort  made  in  vain  really  re- 
sulted in  giving  new  heart  to  the  allied 
forces  fighting  in  Poland's  behalf.  To 
some  degree  our  vicarious  pride  in  the 
splendid  efforts  made  by  the  courageous 
Warsaw  citizens  helps  to  balance  our 
•orrow  and  regret  as  we  refiect  upon 
the  prolonged  tragedy  suffered  by  our 
friends  who  find  themadves  living  in 
the  so-called  captive  nations. 

Thirteen  years  ago  when  this  body 
to<A  legislative  rteps  to  proclaim  our 
deep  and  abiding  affection  for  these  en- 
slaved peoples,  as  well  as  our  determi- 
nation to  stand  by  them  until  they  are 
again  free,  we  all  expressed  sincere  hopes 
that  aU  enslaved  pecH^les  would  socm 
throw  off  the  fetters  which  kept  them 
captive. 

How  tragic  it  Is  that  our  hopes  could 
not  be  realized,  but  instead  we  have  seen 
the  ECremlin  exert  increasing  acts  of  op- 
pression. Their  inhnm^n  treatment  of 
Jews  within  the  Soviet  Union  itsdf  as 
well  as  in  its  satellite  countries  has  in- 
creased in  freauency  and  in  Intensity. 
We  have  seen  the  efforts  made  by  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  people 
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0*  Poland  to  pursue  a  more  democratic 
life  rQ>u]8ed  again  and  again  by  the  So- 
viets both  by  direct  and  indirect  means 
We  all  recall  the  magnificent  struggle 
made  by  the  Hungarian  people  in  1956 
to  free  themselves  from  Russian  bond- 
age. We  have  watched  the  people  and 
the  leaders  of  practically  all  the  capiUve 
nations  make  tporadie  attempts  to  p^n 
even  minor  improvonente  in  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being.  Unfortu- 
nately we  have  seen  most  of  tlioee  at- 
tempts fall. 

But  what  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  continuing  manlfestatl<»  by  the 
people  of  these  enslaved  countries  to  gain 
their  freedom  and  to  attain  full  self- 
determination.  Even  under  sustained  op- 
pression, the  drab  and  limited  oppor- 
tunities  open  to  them  have  not  snuffed 
out  the  aparics  of  freedom  <»■  quenched 
the  desire  for  the  sovereignty. 

It  would  be  only  right  and  Juet  if  all 
Americans  would  utilize  these  days  dedi- 
cated to  reminding  us  of  the  captive  na- 
tions and  the  bravery  of  the  Warsaw 
citizens  to  reinforce  our  adherence  to  the 
eloquence  and  sincerity  of  the  legislative 
statements  contained  in  Pid}llc  Law  86- 
90  ad<vted  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  July 
1959,  wherein  we  pledged  to  share  with 
these  captive  people  in  their  aspirations 
for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  people  of 
these  countries  are  our  tried  friends. 
Most  important,  they  are  also  the  blood 
relatives  of  millions  of  loyal  American 
citizens  who  are  entitled  to  our  most  gen- 
erous and  energetic  support  in  their  be- 
half. 


August  S,  1971 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 
Friday.  Axigust  6.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
I  came  to  the  Congress  I  have  observed 
the  growing  impact  of  foreign  products 
(HI  our  economy — on  our  workers  and  on 
our  consumers. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the  plight 
of  the  persons  in  this  country  who  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products.  Many  of  my 
constituents  earn  a  living  in  textile  plants 
since  this  is  one  of  the  biggest  industries 
in  my  congressional  district. 

Since  1934  we  have  had  a  policy  of  free 
trade  leadership,  and  it  has  flooded  our 
markets  with  shoes,  textiles,  cars,  steel, 
electronic  items,  and  even  foods.  As 
everyone  knows,  the  price  is  lower  on 
these  imports,  but  frankly,  the  quality 
and  workmanship  are  usually  Inferior. 
The  American  consumers  are.  therefore, 
victims  of  foreign  manufacturer!;  they 
are  getting  no  bargain  for  their  money 
and  replacement  parts  are  often  hard  to 
find  or  exi>ensive.  Foreign  appliances  are 
not  easily  serviced  either. 

In  1959  a  billion  square  yards  of  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  of  cotton,  manmade 
fiber  and  wool  came  Into  this  country,  fii 
just  6  years  these  imports  more  than 
douUed.  In  6  more  years,  by  1970.  tbey 
had  redoubled  to  some  4.9  bUUon  squAre 


yards  which  Is  more  than  22  yards  for 
every  living  American. 

Foreign  countries  are  now  supplying  15 
percent  of  the  American  textile  market, 
and.  in  certain  items,  such  as  worsted 
fabric  for  men's  suits,  the  import  ratio 
is  above  50  percent  and  growing,  I  am 
told. 

By  the  end  of  1969  studie..  showed  that 
If  Imports  of  textiles  continued  at  the 
previous  year's  rate  there  could  be  a  loss 
of  100,000  Jobs  a  year  in  that  single  in- 
dustry. The  bitter  truth  is  thai  Imports 
have  increased,  not  decreased,  and  many 
textile  workers  have  had  to  look  else- 
where for  Jobs. 

We  need  the  textile  plants  that  are 
located  throughout  our  country.  The  Jobs 
they  provide  are  very  important  in  hold- 
ing imemployment  down  and  providing 
wages  that  bolster  our  consumer  pur- 
chasing power.  When  too  many  woricers 
are  displaced,  there  is  nothing  they  can 
do  but  turn  toward  the  Qovemmoit — the 
taxpayers — for  some  form  of  relief  or 
welfare.  A  limited  number  of  Jobs  in 
other  industries  are  usually  available,  but 
they  go  fast  when  an  entire  plant  folds. 
More  than  60  textile  manufacturing 
plants  and  100  knitting  mills  have  closed 
their  doors  in  tlie  past  2  years.  Imports 
were  not  the  sole  reason  for  the  shut- 
downs, but  they  have  been  a  major  fac- 
tor. The  present  level  of  imports  repre- 
sents about  a  third  of  a  million  textile- 
apparel  Jobs. 

Through  prosperity  and  depressed 
times  textile  Imports  have  gone  up.  They 
have  reached  a  point  where  they  threaten 
future  success  of  our  Americsm  textile  in- 
dustry unless  suitable  controls  are  set 
in  force. 

Ceilings  and  Import  quotas  can  prevent 
the  erosion  of  production  in  this  country. 
They  are  Insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment, a  sagging  local  economy,  and 
against  the  death  of  some  communities. 
Our  legislative  work  here  should  be  to 
protect  the  Jobs  of  our  constituents,  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  consumer  buy- 
ing power,  to  Insure  quality  products  for 
our  consumers,  and  to  maintain  our  eco- 
nomic and  trade  leadership. 


THE  DANGERS  TO  A  SOUND 
ECONOMY 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  Misaouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
July  newsletter,  I  asked  my  constituents 
In  the  Second  District  of  Missouri  to  rate 
the  dangers  to  a  soimd  economy.  Thoee 
who  responded  ranked  five  factors  in  the 
following  order: 

U  J3.  overseas  commitments. 

Labor's  wage  demands. 

Inflationary  domestic  spending. 

Unfavorable  trade  arrangements. 

Industry's  profit  margins. 

Of  course,  no  single  cause  operates  in 
isolation.  The  drain  of  our  resources  and 
manpower  abroad,  coupled  with  the  In- 
flatloQaiy  wage-price  spiral  have  con- 
tributed to  a  decline  in  America's  com- 
petitive position  in  world  markets. 


AugtLst  6,  1971 


We  cannot  afford  to  let  unwise  foreign 
involvements  impoverish  us,  nor  can  we 
afford  a  timid  approach  to  inflated  wage 
and  price  increases. 


THE  LOSS  OF  AMERICAN 
CONFIDENCE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH  CAaOLDTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  6,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  August  5, 1971,  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  there  appeared  a  very  disturb- 
ing article  entitled  "Is  America  Losing 
Self -Confidence?" 

In  writing  this  article  Mr.  Kevin  P. 
Phillips  stresses  the  many  prevalent  sig- 
nals which  may  be  pointing  to  American 
decline.  Our  self-confidence  has  been  lost 
since  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam.  This 
article  points  out  that  UJ3.  citizens  no 
longer  have  the  will  or  the  guts  to  mobi- 
lize. This  lack  can  lead  to  the  United 
States  falling  from  great  nation  status. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  Russians  and 
Red  Chinese  do  not  have  this  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  their  destiny.  They  do  not 
question  what  their  leaders  have  done 
and  are  proud  of  their  aggressive  actions 
rather  than  engaging  in  any  guilty  intro- 
spection. 

Mr.  Phillips  also  points  out  that  we  are 
losing  faith  in  hard  work  and  the  results 
of  competition. 

Bfr.  President,  our  Nation  seems  to  be 
willing  to  go  ahead  with  a  guaranteed 
annual  income  without  regard  to  its  ef- 
fect on  the  willingness  of  the  people  to 
work  or  of  creating  a  permanent  wel- 
fare class.  Increasing  welfare  payments 
are  directly  in  competition  with  lower 
income  Jobs.  The  results  of  thii;  have 
been  clearly  outlined  by  critic  Irving 
Krlstol  when  he  stated  that  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  welfare  explosion  has 
been  the  "bleeding  heart  psychology  that 
the  poor  deserve  high  welfare  payments 
as  a  right." 

We  can  use  the  examples  of  Sweden 
and  Britain  to  show  that  the  present 
UJ3.  combination  of  welfarism,  permis- 
siveness, lack  of  self-confidence,  and 
anti-imperialism  are  sure  signs  of  UJ9. 
decline.  These  distressing  comments  de- 
serve the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Is  Amer- 
ica Losing  Self-Confidence?"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  5, 1971,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Poat,  Aug.  5,  1971] 

Is  AmaicA  LosiNO  SKLr-CoNrnmfciT 
(By  Kevin  P.  PhllUpe) 

Is  America  In  danger  of  entering  a  period 
of  decay  like  that  which  characterised  the 
declining  yeart  of  Greece  and  Rome? 

Preeldent  Nlzon  htmaelf  haa  referred  to  the 
pottlbttity.  But  according  to  two  recant  anal- 
yses, the  time  may  already  be  at  hand. 

"The  Declining  Self-Oonfldenoe  of  the 
Super-Powers"  la  the  theory  of  Peter  Wllee, 
who  holds  the  Ohalr  of  Rxisslan  Studies  at 
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the  Unlveraity  of  London.  Unfortunately, 
Wllea  aeea  the  United  SUtes,  In  greater  trou- 
ble than  the  Soviet  Union.  His  main  theme, 
laid  out  in  the  q;>rlng  1971  Issue  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  (pubUahed  by  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  International  Affairs),  goes  aa 
follows: 

"Self -confidence  la  the  key.  An  Imperialist 
government  haa  to  feel  a  great  historic 
righteousness  about  what  It  does,  and  the 
dtlaens  of  Its  core  nationality  must  share 
this  feeling  .  .  .  The  will  to  mobilize,  and 
the  willingness  to  be  moblllaed,  are  (most) 
Impo'tant,  and  since  men  are  moral  beings, 
that  will  rests  upon  aelf-rlghteoiisness." 

This  makes  sense,  and  Wiles  Is  correct  In 
saying  that  we  have  lost  that  will.  Oone  are 
the  days  when  the  United  states  sent  gun- 
tXMkts  up  the  Yangtze  (1937)  and  Marines 
Into  Lebanon  (1968),  caring  not  a  whit  for 
the  howls  of  the  so-caUed  Third  World. 

0\ir  national  will,  our  sense  of  Invmclblllty 
and  historic  mlasion,  foundered  In  Vietnam. 
And  In  the  last  few  years.  It  has  all  but  been 
snuffed  out  by  the  permissiveness,  anarchla- 
meimi-radlcallsm  and  guilt  that  has  suf- 
fused the  land  as  a  corollary  and  result  of 
our  Southeast  Asian  disaster. 

Now  we  are  going  back  and  rewriting  our 
history,  blackening  our  pK^lcy-maklng,  aban- 
doning our  military  preparedness,  and  rak- 
ing curatives  over  the  coeds  of  guUt-oomplex 
liberalism.  Publication  of  the  Pentagon  pa- 
pers la  the  beat  example  of  remonef  ul  hlsto- 
rlogn4>hy  In  action. 

In  contrast,  the  Russians  are  not  queatlon- 
ing  what  their  leaders  did  In  Prague  In  1998. 
Specialist  Wllea  says  that  the  Soviet  people 
are  proud  of  their  suppression  of  the  Czechs, 
and  also  of  their  "aggressive  racism"  towards 
China. 

WUee  sees  the  United  States  In  deep  trou- 
ble: "Historiography  Is  so  particularly  Im- 
portant because  It  Is  the  basis  of  Imp^laltst 
remorse,  which  Is  the  basis  ot  Imperlallat  de- 
cUne."  In  plain  language,  the  United  States 
Is  slipping  Into  the  hands  ot  the  doubters  and 
the  denlgratois,  and  we  are  loalng  historical 
sAlf-oonfldence — and  the  guts — to  maintain 
Oreat  Power  statiu. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  also  loalng  confi- 
dence of  another  sort — ^falth  In  the  work 
ethic  and  confidence  In  the  fairness  of  the 
con^Mtltlve  economic  opportunltlee  offered 
by  our  society.  QuUt  about  the  affluence  of 
the  majority  Is  a  major  foundation  of  the 
federal  govemment'a  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come (welfare)  proposal.  Never  mind  that  It 
will  detract  from  lower-class  willingness  to 
work,  and  that  It  may  well  create  a  perma- 
nent welfare  underdaas. 

Writing  In  the  August  twue  of  Atlantic, 
social  critic  Irving  Krlatol  arguea  that  the 
principal  cause  of  the  welfare  eq>loalan  haa 
bean  wtifarlam  Itself — the  blaedlng-heart 
psyohidogy  that  the  poor  deaarve  high  wel- 
fare paymenta  as  a  right.  This  has  been  Im- 
plwnented.  he  aays,  by  the  active  recruit- 
ment of  "cUanta,"  whom  poverty  wcrtcers 
advlae  to  have  pride  in  welfare  and  to  ap\xm 
low-paying  "dead-end"  Jotaa.  Krlstol  notes 
and  eongreealonal  atudlea  oonflnn — ^that 
many  welfare  raeiplenta  have  abandoned 
low-Income  Jobe. 

Krlstol  aeea  welfare  aa  robbing  the  low- 
Income  family  head  of  hla  aodo-economlc 
function.  "Welfare,  it  must  be  remembered. 
competa  with  his  (uaxiaUy  low)  earning 
abUlty;  and  the  more  generous  the  wtifare 
program,  the  worse  he  makes  out  In  this 
oranpetltlon."  He  oondudea  by  speoxUatlng 
that  welfare  Itaelf  la  a  major  cause  ot  Urw- 
Inooma  family  dlatmtegratlon  and  sodal  un- 
reet. 

If  the  ezperlenoea  of  Sweden  and  Britain, 
once  great  world  powera.  are  any  example,  the 
preaent-day  UjB.  oomblnatton  of  wtif arlam, 
permtaalveneaa  and  antl-lmperlallam  la  fatal 
to  national  greatneaa— or  at  least  It  ta  a 
sure  Btgn  of  deollna  and  fall.  We  already  seem 
to  be  traveling  on  that  crumbling  Roman 
road. 
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HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  KSW   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSB 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  28 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Hauumgton)  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
to  testify  on  the  subject  of  water  pollu- 
tion. Mr.  Harkwcton  brings  to  this  House 
an  expertise  in  the  field  of  water  pollu- 
tion. In  his  statement  before  tt^  com- 
mittee he  has  provided  a  thorough 
analysis  of  our  Nation's  water  quality 
crisis  and  called  for  clear  national  water 
pollution  standards,  a  master  plan  for 
the  cleanup  of  our  waters,  and  an  ac- 
celeration of  our  loan  and  grant  pro- 
gram to  assist  industries  and  munidpcd- 
ities  in  developing  treatment  facilities. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagaes  and 
interested  readers  of  the  Cohgucssional 
Recoro.  our  colleague's  statonent  fol- 
lows: 

SrAnaiKMT  ar  Congkxssmam  lixcBaxL  J. 
HABXiMCTOir  (D.,  Uass.)  Baroaa  Houax 
Oomamx  on  Public  Wobks  ox  H3.  4129. 
H.R.  8355  (H.R.  9680,  HJt.  9684.  HJL 
10046) ,  HR.  806  (HJt.  809.  H.R.  1330) ,  KH 
8736  (HJt.  9576.  H.R.  9803.  H3.  10048), 
HJt.  8885.  H.R.  9681  (HJt.  9685,  HJL 
10047).JTn.Ta8,  1971 

nrraoDTrcnoif 
Ur.  Oialrman,  the  hearings  being  held  by 
your  Committee  are  vital.  The  objective  of 
all  the  legislation  before  you  Is  clean  water. 
caean  water  used  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
That  Is  no  longer  the  case. 

Tou  have  nearly  150  bills  before  you  for 
conalderatloQ,  of  which  60  are  orlgiiMl  pieces 
(^  legislation.  It  la  up  to  your  Committee  to 
attempt  to  solve  the  water  pollution  prob- 
lem through  good  legislation,  but  your  Job 
Is  a  difllc\ilt  one.  Sixty  bills,  aj^xroachlng 
the  proUem  In  60  different  and  fragmented 
ways,  equals  confusion,  complexity,  and  in- 
coherence. I  do  not  envy  you  your  Job  of  at- 
tempting to  make  order  from  this  chaos. 
But  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  allowing  me 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  explain  my  concept  of  effective  water 
pOUutKm  control  legislation. 
Let  me  begin  by  stating  some  glvens: 
1.  Our  time  has  run  out.  If  we  dtfay  any 
longer  we  will  face  a  national  water  quality 
ctials.  Disease  and  death  are  the  direct  re- 
sults of  procrastination, 
a.  Wethertforemust: 

(a)  Strengthen  preaent  leglalatlon; 

(b)  Olve  greater  federal  aid  to  dtlea  and 
industries  to  build  treatment  facilities;  and 

(c)  Enforce  the  laws. 

3.  In  order  to  accomplish  theee  goals  we 
must  develop  a  very  clear  Idea  of  the  kind 
of  water  pollution  abatemmt  program  we 
need.  We  need  a  master-plan. 

Our  approach  thus  far  has  been  rather 
haphaaard.  I  do  not  mean  to  denigrate  past 
afforta.  but  it  Is  obvious  that  wa  have  failed 
to  give  the  guidance  required  In  this  field. 

Our  program  la  fragmented.  It  la  not  being 
•nforoad.  We  faUed  to  recognise  the  magni- 
tude of  the  proUem  until  very  late.  The  Con- 
gress did  not  raapond  to  the  water  pollution 
crlaU  untU  1965  when  it  paaaad  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act.  In  Itt  hasta.  the 
Congress  legislated  a  complex  aod  naarty  un- 
enforceable law.  m  1968  ttUa  law  waa  amend- 
ed and  in  1970  we  paaaad  the  Watar  Quality 
Improvamant  Act.  But  thaaa  lava  have  not 
really  adved  the  problems.  We  lack  elaar  na- 
tional watar  pollution  standards — ^we  lack  the 
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•blUty  to  cnf OTM  Umm  ttmaOax^  quickly.  We 
hAT«  «atatallabMl  Um  KnvliotuiMiital  Protec- 
tion Acency  to  ooanUn«t«  fedorml  acUvlty 
In  thJa  ma.  But  «•  !»▼«  fallMl  to  mak*  sura 
that  B>A  Oka  ot  wlU  um  the  to<««  tt  hu  to 
enforce  water  quality  ataiuUnls,  and  we 
have  failed  to  aupply  KPA  with  enough  tods. 
He  plctura  I  am  painting  is  a  grim  one. 
Frankly,  unless  we  achieve  an  overview  of 
the  situation  and  legislate  according  to  an 
ovenUl  plan,  we  will  never  have  dean  water. 
My  plea  to  this  Conunlttee  Is  to  concen- 
trate less  on  the  q>eolflc  bills  before  you  and 
more  on  the  concepts  which  prompted  these 
bills.  Only  by  legislating  master  plans  pro- 
viding strong  guidelines,  strong  oversight, 
and  strong  enforcement,  will  we  save  our 
water. 

Ui.  Chairman,  I  am  hera  today  to  testify  In 
behalf  of  six  bills  irtiloh  I  have  Introduced. 
In  no  way  do  I  claim  that  enactment  of  any 
or  aa  of  these  bills  wlU  solve  the  wb(^e  prob- 
lem. But  the  concepts  behind  each  are  ones 
I  hope  the  Committee  will  take  into  consid- 
eration In  reporting  out  legislation. 

Three  of  my  bills.  KH.  4139,  H.B.  8356.  and 
HA.  9681  would  lnq>rove,  tqxlate,  and 
strengthen  the  1899  Refuse  Act.  HJR.  4129 
would  Include  municipalities  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act;  H.B.  8366  would  speclfl  ally 
allow  citizen  qui  tarn  tuits  and  Increase 
pensatlee  under  the  Act:  and  HJt.  9681  would 
give  direct  permit  granting  authority  for 
effluents  to  the  Administrator  of  KPA. 

The  three  other  bUls.  HJl.  806  (identical 
to  B.R.  809.  HJl.  1330).  H.R.  8736  (IdenUcal 
to  H.B.  9676  and  HJl.  9808) .  and  H.R.  8836. 
preaent  a  packet  of  legislation  designed  to 
provide  both  Industry  and  municipalities 
with  more  Federal  funds  to  clean  up  water 
pollution.  HJl.  800  would  provide  lost  cost 
loans  to  marginal  industries  for  the  building 
of  waste  treatment  facilities,  HJl.  8736  pro- 
vides 90  per  cent  Federal  funding  of  the  con- 
struction of  m\inlclpal  waste  treatment  (a- 
cilitlea  and  HJl.  8835  provides  100  per  cent 
Federal  funding  of  planning  grants  for  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  fscUlUes. 
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PABT  I 

I  would  like  first  to  discuss  the  Refuse  Act 
amendments. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  clearest  and  most 
forceful  water  pollution  abatement  law 
should  be  an  Act  passed  73  years  ago.  It  Is 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  Executive  Branch's 
unwillingness  to  conunlt  itself  to  nghtlng 
poUutlon  that  the  Refuse  Act  has  been  re- 
peatedly gutted  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
since  it  was  resiurected  last  year. 

The  Refuse  Act  as  it  is  presenUy  written 
and  Interpreted  could  be  substantial!; 
strengthened  by  the  enactment  of  the  three 
bills  I  have  Introduced. 

HJt.  4129  would  Include  municipalities  un- 
der the  Act.  As  the  Act  Is  presently  written, 
effluents  from  municipalities  are  specifically 
exempted,  as  are  Industrial  effluents  dis- 
charged or  deposited  into  a  municipal  or 
other  public  sewage  treatment  system.  Only 
direct  dumping  by  persons  and  industry  is 
covered  under  the  provision  stating  that  it  Is 
unlawful  "to  throw,  discharge  or  depoalt.  or 
cause,  suffer,  or  procure  to  be  thrown,  dis- 
charged, or  deposited  whether  from  or  out  of 
any  ship,  barge,  or  other  fioatlng  craft  of  any 
kind,  or  from  the  shore,  wharf,  Tnanufactur- 
tng  establishment,  or  mill  of  any  kind,  any 
refute  matter  of  any  Mnd  or  description 
whatever  other  than  that  flovHng  from  streets 
and  sevoera  and  passing  therefrom  In  a  liquid 
sUte.  Into  any  navigable  water  of  the  tTnlted 
States  or  into  any  tributary  of  any  navigable 
water  from  which  the  same  shall  fioat  or  be 
washed  Into  such  navigable  water.  .  .  ."  (em- 
phasis added) . 

At  the  time  the  Refuse  Act  «m  wrlttan. 
water  poUutlon  was  an  almost  inconceivable 
idea.  The  original  thrust  of  the  Act  was  to 
prevent  hazards  to  navigation,  i.e.  the  dump- 


ing of  materlaU  which  would  block  water- 
ways, something  that  munlotpaUtlsa  wm 
tmllkely  to  do.  Water  poUutlon  la  now  our 
number  one  haaard  and  the  worst  source  of 
water  poUutlon  is  unabated  sewage  txoxa 
munlclpaUtles.  The  refuse  from  mimldlpai 
sewage  is  in  the  mllUons  of  tons  and  In- 
dustries tying  Into  municipal  plants  contrib- 
ute greatty.  To  help  make  a  coherent  attack 
on  water  poUuUon.  iitniitlng  the  fun  strength 
of  the  Refuse  Act,  m\mlclpaUtles  must  be 
Included. 

HJl.  9681,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Koch,  myself  and  86  other  coUeaguee  would 
transfer  the  responsibility  for  Issuing  per- 
mits to  dump  under  the  Refuse  Act  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  the  Adminlstrwtor  of 
the  Knvironmental  Protection  Agency.  It 
was  logical  in  1899  for  the  Corps  to  Issue 
permits  regarding  the  navigability  of  waters 
sln^that  was  the  Corps'  exclusive  domain. 
However,  President  Nixon  announced  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  on  December  33,  1970  that 
permits  for  the  diunplng  of  effluents  would  be 
issued  in  cooperaUon  with  affected  federal 
sgencles.  I.e.  KPA.  EPA  has  been  established 
to  oversee  the  govenunent's  environmental 
programs  and  to  try  to  enforce  the  laws.  Per- 
mit granting  power  for  effluents  logicaUy  be- 
longs under  the  KPA. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Is  in 
fact  making  decisions  on  whether  or  not  to 
issue  effluent  permits  under  the  Refuse 
Act.  Regulations  published  in  the  Federal 
RegUter  of  AprU  7.  1971  clearly  give  the  re- 
^wnsibUlty  for  determining  who  should  re- 
ceive a  permit  to  KPA.  A  special  division  has 
been  established  In  EPA,  and  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  sends  a  dupUcate  copy  of  all 
permit  appUcaUons  it  receives  ImmedUtely  to 
EPA.  Sections  8  and  9  of  the  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations m  the  Federal  Register  of  AprU  7 
clearly  sUte: 

"(8)  Beoognlalng  the  expertise  of  EPA  In 
mattere  related  to  water  quaUty,  District  Bn- 
glneen  shaU,  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
grsph  (10)  of  this  paragraph  accept  such 
findings,  determinations  and  lnteri»«taUons 
as  the  Regional  RepresentaUve  of  EPA  may 
make  respecting  the  appllcabUlty  of  water 
quaUty  standards  (including  compUance 
with  thoee  standards  in  particular  drcum- 
Btances)  and  related  water  qiuUlty  oonsldara- 
tions.  and  shall  deny  a  permit  appUcatlon  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  a 
Regional  RepreeentaUve  if  that  recommenda- 
Uon  is  supported  by  a  finding  that  the  pro- 
posed discharge  or  deposit  wlU  not  be  con- 
sistent with  appUcable  water  quaUty  stand- 
ards or  related  water  quaUty  considerations 
"  (9)  If  the  Regional  RepresuitaUve  cC  EPA 
finds  that  the  proposed  discharge  or  deposit 
wUI  meet  ^^lUoable  water  quaUty  standards 
or  that  a  permit  can  be  oondltlaoed  so  as  to 
«»sure  compliance  with  applicable  water 
qusU^  standards,  Dtstrlot  Englneen  shall 
aoo^  the  finding  and  shaU  Idude  in  any 
psrmlt  Issued  such  conditions  as  the  Re- 
gional Rapressotottve  may  have  reoom- 
mend«l  re^wotlng  water  quaUty  standards 
and  rdated  water  quality  considerations.  In 
any  ease  the  DUtrlct  Engineer  may  deny  the 
requested  permit  if  It  appears  that  anchor- 
sge  and  navigation  wUl  be  injured  or  that 
the  proposed  discharge  or  depoalt  wfll  have  a 
significant  and  unreasonable  advene  Impact 
oa  fish  and  wUdllf  e  resouroes." 

The  Oorpe  of  Engineers  wlU  in  effect  merely 
rubber-stamp  EPA's  reoommandatlons.  (Tha 
Secretary  ct  the  Army  may,  bowsver,  ask  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  to  review  any  permit 
reoommendatloii  made).  Slnoe  EPA  is  H/ung 
the  wwk  at  twamlning  the  permit  apirilca- 
tloos  and  making  the  recommendations.  It 
•Mms  only  logtoal  that  the  AdmUUstiator  of 
EPA  should  be  the  one  issuing  the  pennlts. 
The  third  bUl,  HJt.  8866.  mtroduced  by 
Congressmsn  Edward  I.  Koch,  mystif  and  SI 


o«bar^  woDld  q>seUloaUy  allow  for  sItU  salts 
vndsr  the  Refuse  Act. 

The  SsCuse  Aot  sets  forth  both  clvu  and 
criminal  penalties  for  violations  ot  Its  pto- 
vlsloos. 

It  also  provides  for  a  reward  of  tip  to  half 
of  any  fine  Unposed  for  a  violation  of  the  Act 
to  he  glvsn  to  the  individual  who  Informed 
the  goremment  of  the  vUdatlon.  This  could 
roughly  be  called  a  "bounty  on  poUuters" 
and  provides  both  an  incentive  for  cltlsen 
aotlca  and  a  mechanism  for  efficient  use  of 
govemmsat    rssonrces.    The    courts    have 
granted  these  rewards  In  several  casee  where 
the  UjS.  Attorney  has  sued  a  company  and 
the  company  has  been  found  guUty  of  pollu- 
tion. Congressman  Reuas  and  David  NUon, 
who  Is  here  with  me  today  to  testify  on  be- 
half of  this  bUl.  have  both  received  half  the 
fine  as  a  reward  in  suits  brought  by  the  U.8. 
Attorney.  A  problem  arises,  however,  when 
there  Is  a  clear  violation  of  the  act  and  the 
government  falls  to.  or  refuses  to  act.  There 
is  a  time-honored  legal  principle  by  which  a 
person  entitled  to  receive  his  portion  of  a  fine 
may.  If  the  government  is  negligent  in  suing 
the  violator,  sue  himself.  This  type  of  suit  Is 
known  ss  a  qui  tarn  action  because  the  indi- 
vidual brings  It  <m  behalf  of  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  himself.  Qui  tarn  actions  have 
been  aUowed  under  a  nxmiber  of  different 
situations    and    there    are    several    United 
Statee  Supreme  Court  decisions  afllrmlng  Its 
use. 

Over  the  past  year,  however.  U.S.  District 
CJourts  have  disallowed  qui  tarn  suits  based 
on  the  Refuse  Act  in  several  Jurisdictions. 
The  courts  have  said  that  the  language  of  the 
Act  mlxee  up  the  clvu  and  criminal  penal- 
ties making  it  impoesible  to  separate  the  two. 
Therefore,  they  have  refused  to  aUow  the 
qui  tarn  on  the  groimds  that  an  individual 
citizen  cannot  proeecute  a  criminal  case  and 
elnce  there  is  no  clear  distinction  between 
the  criminal  and  clvU  aspects  of  the  Act.  no 
qui  tarn  can  be  allowed. 

My  bUl.  H.R.  8355.  answers  the  specific 
objections  of  the  district  court  Judgee  clari- 
fying the  language  of  the  Refuse  Act.  It 
would  amend  section  16  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1899  —  30  SUt.  1131,  1163.  Ch.  426;  83 
VS.  Code  411  and  413.  The  amended  Refuse 
Act  puts  Into  separate  sections  the  follow- 
ing provisions:  pecimlary  penalties  under 
dvU  action:  Inmprlsonment  under  criminal 
actions  if  the  violation  is  by  a  natiuml 
person;  pecuniary  penalty  and  imprisonment 
under  criminal  action. 

In  cases  where  the  VS.  Attorney  does  not 
act  on  a  complaint  within  60  days  after  re- 
ceiving information  about  a  violation,  the 
person  giving  the  tT.S.  Attorney  that  Infor- 
mation would  have  the  right  to  receive  one- 
half  of  any  pecuniary  penalty  imposed  upon 
a  violator  of  the  Refuse  Act  after  successful 
completion  of  a  clvU  action.  Each  day  m 
which  any  violation  occun  would  be  consld- 
•rcd  »  separate  violation.  Imprisonment 
would  be  for  not  less  than  30  days  and  not 
more  than  one  year. 

In  April  of  1970  I  filed  with  the  VS.  Attor- 
ney m  Boston  an  affidavit  citing  161  BCassa- 
chusetu  companies  alleged  in  violation  of 
the  Refuse  Act.  I  requested  that  the  VS. 
Attorney,  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engmeera,  and 
the  other  appropriate  federal  agencies  give 
immediate  attention  to  this  aflldavtt  In  an 
effort  to  determine  what  pollution  was  oc- 
curring as  a  result  of  discharges  by  these 
companies  and  If  necessary  to  initiate  pro- 
ceedings to  abate  that  poUuUon.  That  re- 
quest has  met  with  very  Uttle  success.  Now 
over  a  year  later  there  has  been  no  official  ac- 
tion taken  against  any  of  the  companies.  In 
fairness,  I  must  point  out  that  a  special 
grand  Jury  was  convened  in  January  of  this 
year  to  inveetlgate  the  problems  of  water 
poUutlon  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Utusa- 
chusetts— In  part  I  believe  the  result  of  my 
affidavit. 
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Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch  of  New  Tork 
filed  an  affidavit  under  the  B^Use  Act  in  the 
past  year  and  he  has  met  with  no  man 
sucosss  in  New  York  than  I  have  in  Ifssss 
chusetts. 

Congrssaman  Henry  S.  Reuss  ot  Wlsooosln 
utUlzed  the  Refuse  Act  several  nkonths  eaiiler 
than  I  did  in  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Reuss'  affidavit 
likewise  was  not  acted  on.  But  he  went  one 
step  further  and  he  attempted  to  have  action 
taken  against  potlutsrs  by  filing  a  qui  tarn 
action.  The  qui  tarn  action  by  Mr.  Reuse  was 
unsuooessful  In  the  VS.  district  courts  In 
Wisc(msln  and  has  been  appealed.  Tbmt  lack 
of  success  as  weu  as  with  other  similar  oases 
throughout  the  country  are  in  peat  part 
the  motivation  behind  H.B.  8366. 

The  foUowlng  is  a  summary  of  five  cases 
recently  decided  upon  by  U.S.  district  courts 
which  ruled  unfavorably  on  qui  tarn  state. 
A  qrul  tarn  suit  was  dlsaUowed  in  the  case 
of  Duming  v.  t.T.T.  Rayonier,  Inc.,  in  the 
VS.  district  court  In  Washington  SUte. 
In  that  case  the  Judge  ruled  that  the  Refuse 
Act  was  intended  to  reward  an  informer  for 
inf(HinaUon  leading  to  a  conviction  In  a 
criminal  prosecution,  but  that  It  does  not 
allow  him  to  sue  tbe  violator  for  the  part  of 
the  penalty  he  might  receive  if  the  violator 
were  convicted  and  fined  in  a  criminal 
proceeding. 

Bast  Anglers  Sportman  Society  v.  United 
States  Steel  Corporation;  Bass  Anglers 
Sportsman  Society  v.  Avondale  MiUt,  and 
Bass  Anglers  Sportsman  Society  v.  Stauffer 
Chemical  Company,  were  aU  ruled  on  in  the 
district  court  in  Alabama  on  February  8, 
1971.  In  these  cases  too,  qui  tarn  suits  were 
disallowed.  The  ruling  In  these  cases  was  that 
the  Refuse  Act  creates  criminal  llahUlty  only 
and  that  the  act  doea  not  authorise  dvll 
actions  by  lnfV>rmer8  against  dlschaigsrs  for 
part  of  the  fine  or  to  obtain  injunctions. 

Bom  iln^Iers  Sportsman  Soeletg  v.  V.8. 
Plyvfood-Champion  Paper  was  ruled  on  In 
the  dlstriot  court  in  Texas  on  February  10, 
1971.  The  ruling  In  this  case  said  that  the 
Refuse  Act  authorises  payment  to  the  in- 
former only  after  conviction  of  the  violator 
in  the  criminal  proceeding  and,  therefore, 
by  implication  precludes  an  Informer's  qui 
tarn  suit. 

RexuM  V.  Moss-American.  Inc.,  was  ruled 
upon  in  Wisconsin  on  February  33,  1971.  In 
that  case  the  ruling  was  that  the  Refuse  Aot 
can  be  enforced  only  by  government  prosecu- 
tion, and  further  that  it  contains  no  Im- 
pUcation  of  a  right  to  maintain  a  qui  torn 
action. 

Reuss  V.  K.  /.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  was 
ruled  on  In  Wlsoonsln  on  March  18.  1971.  In 
this  case  the  judge  dted  the  f<»egolng  opin- 
ions, agreed  with  them,  and  dismissed  the 
suit. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  after  a  study 
of  the  decisions  of  the  district  court  Judges 
Just  cited  that  objection  was  not  raised  to 
the  principle  of  the  qui  tam  action.  Rather, 
the  particiUar  language  of  the  1899  Refuse 
Act  has  been  interpreted  so  that  only  crimi- 
nal suits  brought  by  ths  Oovemment — ^no* 
Individual  dvU  suits— are  aUowable. 

Individual  action  and  individual  commit- 
ment are  essantlal  to  the  effort  to  stop  water 
poUutlon.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  Intro- 
duced HJt  8888  to  amend  ths  Befuse  Act  to 
make  dear  that  qui  tam  sidts  may  be  used 
by  cttlaenB  against  those  who  pdlute  our 
waterways.  Passage  of  this  amendment  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  Refuse  Aot  by  chang- 
ing the  statutory  langusge  and  clarifying 
the  language  on  which  the  dlstriot  oourt 
Judges  have  rdled  In  dlaallowlng  Individual 
cltlsen  suits. 

Let  me  address  myseU  to  ths  two  otbsr 
Important  provtrions  of  this  blU. 

The  first  would  increase  the  monetary 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  Refuse  Act.  The 
range  of  pecuniary  penalttes  as  the  law  is 
presenUy  written  U  from  a  $800  tninimiiiT; 
to  $3,500  maximum;  my  proposal  would  raise 
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this  to  a  wi<niminn  of  $10,000  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $S6AK>.  Increased  penalUea  are 
urgently  needed  to  strengthen  the  Befuse 
Aot  and  should  be  approved. 

Second,  as  I  have  ststed.  the  Refuse  Aot 
provides  thMt  up  to  nno  hslf  of  any  fins 
ooUeoted  may  be  awarded— at  the  discretion 
of  the  oonrt— to  the  person  who  gives  in- 
formation about  the  poUutsr  to  ths  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  My  leglslaUon  would  make 
this  provision  more  ezplldt  and  would  also 
direct  the  other  half  of  any  sum  ocHlected 
go  to  a  fund  In  ths  'n-easmy  for  the  tise  by 
the  Environmental  Proteetlon  Agency  in  its 
efforts  to  omitrol  and  abate  the  water  poUu- 
tlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1888  Refuse  Act  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  Instruments  presently 
avaUable  to  dtlxens  of  this  country  who 
would  take  Indlvldtial  action  against  those 
who  poUute  their  waterways.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Important  changes  which  I  am  pro- 
posing today  would  be  rapidly  approved  by 
the  Oongrees.  Such  approval  would  be  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  Congress'  responsiveness  to 
the  American  people's  desire  to  preserve  their 
natural  resources,  and  wiU  give  the  American 
people  an  extremely  effective  tocA  In  fighting 
water  poUutlon. 

I  am,  however,  deeply  disturbed  by  two 
actions  taken  within  the  past  month  which 
I  believe  wlU  effeotlvdy  destroy  the  Refuse 
Act  unless  reednded. 

I  refer  first  to  a  directive  by  the  Ofiloe  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  aU  Input- 
output  Information  supplied  by  companies 
on  their  permit  applications  may  be  kept 
confidential  If  the  company  so  requests.  It 
Is  Impossible  for  any  dtlnn  to  determine 
whether  a  company  Is  «*«i«iwg  t^m^ni^  pollu- 
tion without  knowing  this  Information. 
Water  poUutlon  discharge  standards  would 
be  based  In  terms  of  an  Industry's  output  of 
raw  materials  or  products.  Knowing  only  the 
amount  of  eflluent  discharged  would  make  It 
impoesible  to  determine  whether  the  com- 
pany U  complying  with  these  sUndards. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  in  the 
record  of  these  hearings  a  copy  of  an  artide 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Star  of  July  8, 
1971  discussing  this  problem,  and  a  copy  of 
a  letter  I  have  written  to  the  Preddent.  the 
Honorable  Qeorge  P.  Shultz,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Lt.  Oen. 
F.  J.  Clarke,  Chief,  Army  Corps  of  Engineera. 
and  the  Honorable  William  D.  Biuskslshaua, 
Administrator  ot  EPA.  I  have  reodvsd  to  data 
no  mora  than  an  Interim  reply  to  my  request 
for  a  fiUl  eiqilanatlon  of  this  poUey  dsdslon. 
I  urge  the  Committee  to  make  a  similar 
request,  since  there  can  be  no  public  check 
on  EPA  or  the  Corps  of  Engineers  if  the  in- 
formation is  kept  secret.  The  ranf^Mint  public 
distrust  of  govemmeat  which  we  are  pres- 
ently experiencing  can  only  be  exacerbated 
by  an  action  such  as  this. 

Even  more  outrageous,  if  posdble,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  a  directive  issued  by  Mr. 
Buckalshaus  to  regional  EPA  admlnlstraton 
on  July  16.  This  directive  states  that  the 
KPA  wUl  not  establish  national  Industrial 
dlsoharge  standards,  leaving  It  up  to  re- 
gional officials  to  use  thdr  own  judgment  In 
writing  the  thousands  of  federal  permits 
(the  number  of  permit  appUcatlons  has  been 
estimated  from  a  low  of  40.000  to  a  high  ot 
130,000).  The  Agency  has  admitted  that 
without  these  guidelines  the  regional  ad- 
mlnlstraton can  Impose  specific  effluent  dis- 
charge limits  on  only  "a  selected  minority" 
of  the  permits. 

TlUs  second  blow  to  the  Befuse  Act  weak- 
ens ths  abUlty  of  the  public  to  judge  poUu- 
tlon even  If  Input-ou^ut  information  is 
made  pubUc  since  a  lack  of  overaU  stand- 
ards WlU  give  us  ii«»><^«g  to  go  by. 

KPA  has  admitted  ftOlun  in  attempting  to 
write  guidelines  for  18  "crlUcal  Industry 
groups"  because  of  the  "complexity  of  trying 
to  set  national  base-level  standards  across 
an  Industry." 
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with  this  new  poUcy,  regional  decisions 
wUI  dictate  policy  which  wiU  efleettvdy 
eliminate  any  hope  of  establishing  federal 
standards  of  clean  water.  It  Is  my  feeling 
that  this  policy  change  indicates  that  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  is  under  the  same  pressure  to 
ease  federal  guidelines  which  eventuaUy  led 
to  the  firing  of  former  Interior  Secretary 
Hlckd. 

Our  stated  national  objective  Is  clean 
water. 

The  objective  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out national  standards. 

EPA  has  admitted  that  it  cannot  set  these 
standards. 

We  all  know  that  if  we  want  national 
standards  we  can  have  them.  I  therefore 
urge  the  Committee  to  petition  the  Preddent 
and  EPA  to  set  these  standards.  If  that  ap- 
proach does  not  work.  I  would  further  urge 
the  Committee  to  mandate  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  water  quaUty  stand- 
ards by  a  date  certain,  no  later  than  one  year 
hence. 

If  the  Administration  takes  regresdve  ac- 
tion, it  is  our  responsiblUty  to  undo  ths 
damage. 

rssT  n 
lliere  is,  Mr.  (^lalrman.  no  dispute  over 
the  fact  that  our  country  Is  fsdng  a  severe 
environmental  crisis  in  the  poUutlon  of  our 
waterways.  The  National  WUdllfe  Federation 
tells  us  that  at  least  2,600  oommunltlee  oon- 
tlnue  to  discharge  raw  sewage  into  our  wa- 
terways. A  survey  released  In  March  of  1870 
told  of  85  dtles  in  this  country  which  had 
dangsrously  substandard  drinking  water  sys- 
tems. A  Washington  Post  gloej  in  July  of 
1970  about  the  mereury  poUutlon  crisis  told 
of  the  prdlminsry  results  of  a  survey  whldi 
found  St  least  14  s^tes  with  fish  and  watsr 
oontamlnatsd  by  msrcnry. 

Ttk»  MSnlmaek  River  in  New  »wgU»T'1  flows 
through  my  0<Migresa1onal  District.  It  has 
been  rated  as  the  eighth  most  poUuted  body 
of  water  in  the  country.  Following  Is  the 
amount  and  type  of  poUutlon  from  six  com- 
panies on  the  MSrrlmack:  Oolor-produclng 
waste  discharges;  Plating  wastes  containing 
copper  and  cyanide;  3380  pounds  of  gresse 
per  day:  8,130  pounds  of  grease  per  day; 
Periodic  dumping  of  dye;  880  pounds  of 
grease  per  day. 

Beyond  the  phydcal  damage  done  by  pd- 
lutlon,  there  Is  also  great  flnandal  loss.  For 
Instance,  a  U.5.  Ketos  and  World  Retort 
study  estimated  that  $12  biUlon  of  property 
damage  is  caused  by  water  poUutlon  annual- 
ly In  this  ooimtry.  In  1964  amtrozlmately 
$40  mlUlon  was  lost  to  the  oommunltles 
along  the  Merrimack  River  as  a  result  of  that 
rivers  poUuted  state.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  figures  are  not  part  of  the  astro- 
nomical costs  facing  us  to  abate  the  poUu- 
tlon. 

EstlmatsB  made  by  Memben  of  Oongrees, 
Oovemors,  and  water  poUutlon  experts  state 
that  anywhere  from  $10  to  $80  bUUon  is 
needed  to  dean  our  waten.  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country,  already  saddled 
with  high  eosts  of  sen  lues  and  near-bank- 
ruptcy, must  face  even  higher  outlays  to  halt 
ibelr  poUntfca.  Lowell,  Bfassacfausetts,  has 
planned  a  $16.8  mUIlon  sewage  treatment 
plant.  Tlie  Oreater  Lawrence,  MssnatiTinsotts. 
area  has  idanned  a  fITJ  mfflkm  fadUty. 
A  Oeneral  Aooonntlng  Oflloe  oommlsBloned 
study  of  the  Merrimack  River  ocmduded  that 
to  clean  the  Merrimack  River  so  that  It 
would  havw  water  of  a  suffldent  quality  for 
fishing  and  swimming  would  rsqulre  an  ex- 
penditure of  $360  mlUlon. 

There  is  yet  another  aq>eot  to  the  finarwH^i 
dde  or  pollution  abatement.  Money  has  been 
authorised  by  the  Congress  for  poUutlon 
abatement,  but  has  never  been  fully  appro- 
priated. As  a  rssult,  states  and  municipali- 
ties have  expended  large  amounts  of  money 
vrith  the  understanding  that  portions  of  It 
would  be  reimbnned  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  many  cases,  ^at  money  has  never 
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b«en  ramltUd.  Any  legliUtlon  reported  out 
of  tlila  Oommlttee  ahomd,  in  all  |ustlce.  In- 
clude retmburaement  to  sUtes  for  money  ex- 
pended M  a  result  of  Federal  prcHnlaee  unf  ul- 

aued. 

In  10M,  a  $3.6  million  program  of  match- 
ing funda  for  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment XadUUes  was  appropriated.  In  fiscal 
year  1M8.  $400  mlUlon  was  authorized,  but 
only  $a08  million  appropriated.  In  fiscal  year 
1909,  $700  million  was  authorized,  but  only 
$314  mlUlon  appropriated.  One  billion  dol- 
lars was  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1970.  but 
again  only  $214  minion  was  requested  for 
an  appropriation.  Mr.  IJon&ld  Alexander,  who 
serves  as  the  Legislative  Counsel  for  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  addressed  htm— if 
to  this  problem  when  be  said: 

"...  a  Federal  commitment  to  clean  water 
was  established.  But  recently  the  cities  have 
been  witnesses  to  a  strange  dl<diotomy  of 
Fedena  pcAlcy.  On  the  one  band  FWPCA  Is 
pressuring  locaUtles  to  buUd  treatment  fa- 
culties to  comply  with  standards,  but  on  the 
other  band  It  refuses  to  support  full  appro- 
priation of  authorization  funds. 

"Many  local  governments  have  faced  a 
similar  predicament,  having  to  scn^M  to- 
gether extra  funds  to  complete  projects  lor 
which  It  was  thought  federal  aid  would  be 
available.  Also  the  low  level  of  federal  funds 
has  discouraged  many  localltlee  from  taking 
action  to  build  control  facilities." 

Thus,  the  Federal  government,  though 
pettu^  wen-lntentloned,  acts  unjiisUy  and 
unreallstlcally  when  it  requires  strict  water 
quality  standards  to  be  met  and  adhered  to 
but  does  not  come  forth  with  suffldent  flnan-' 
rial  backing  to  make  thooe  standards  attain- 
able. 

The  State  of  Oeorgla  replied  to  a  survey  of 
pollution  flnanring  capacities  by  stating: 

"City  and  county  governments  have  been 
discouraged  from  developing  abatement  pro- 
grams and  applying  for  Federal  construction 
grants  l>ecause  of  the  gap  between  FMeral 
Tunds  authorlBed  and  federal  funds  appro- 
prUted.  It  Is  estimated  that  an  additional 
$25  million  In  grant  applications  woiUd  have 
been  filed  last  fiscal  year  if  authorized  Fed- 
eral funds  had  been  appn^rlated." 

If  the  Federal  govammant  Is  to  realistically 
face  up  to  the  water  poOatlon  problem  fitting 
It.  It  must  make  a  definite  ooounltment  both 
to  aothorlfle  additional  funds  for  the  pcUu- 
tl(m  fight  and  to   appropriate  those  funds. 

■nie  attttude  of  Oongrees  toward  poUntlon 
abatement  resembles  a  pendulum.  One  year 
we  concentrate  on  Industryls  needs;  the  next 
on  the  requirements  of  municipalities.  It  Is 
time  that  we  recognize  the  tact  that  Indus- 
trial and  municipal  water  poUutlon  are  lnt«- 
rrtated:  that  l>oth  Indus^  and  municipal- 
ities need  help;  and  that  to  exclude  either 
from  a  water  poUutlon  abatement  pro<tram 
Is  self-defeating.  "»*-«• 

The  second  set  of  bills  on  which  I  wish  to 
testify  today  attempts  to  achieve  a  degree  of 
equUlbrlum  by  aiding  both  Industrlee  and 
munlclpaUtles. 

The  concept  behind  these  three  bUls  U  a 
almple  one. 

Neither  munlripallttea  nor  Industries  can 
afford  to  build  waste  treatment  faclUUes 
without  more  federal  aid. 

H3.  888S  authorises  the  Administrator  of 
the  rnvlronmental  Protection  Agency  to 
make  granu.  not  to  exceed  $2  billion  per 
fiscal  year,  to  munldpaUtlee  wishing  to  plan 
the  construcUon  of  waste  treatment  faeUltlea. 
The  bUl  mandates  that  the  funds  shall  be 
released  only  for  the  planning  of  facllltlea 
which  utilize  the  most  modem  poUutlon 
abatement  methods:  and  further,  that  the 
^*cmtlas  must  treat  the  water  pcdlution  prob- 
lem In  compliance  with  the  state  water  qual- 
ity standards  In  which  the  munlclpaUtlM 
are  located. 

The  Cl^  of  Lynn.  Msesachnaetta,  provides 
an  exoeaent  exMnple  ot  ttie  need  for  legis- 
lation such  as  HJt.  MSS.  lynn  turn  a  prsUm. 
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inary  planning  stvdy  ttnclarway  at  this  time. 
The  ooet  of  that  study,  irtileb  will  take  ap- 
proxlmatety  10  monttis  to  one  year.  Is 
$13S.00O.  Lynn  baa  one  of  the  hlgbset  tax 
rates  In  the  Oommoawealth  of  llBaaafllraaetU. 
without  outside  aaslstaiiee  I^nn  oooM  m^ 
even  fund  this  planning  study.  w^wTm  **«» 
otty  Is  ftvtunate  ■""■^g*'  to  have  a  liodei 
Cities  program  whldi  aasnmert  the  $iaft.000 
ooat  of  the  study.  WHhout  legMatlaB  soeh 
aa  HJL  8888,  however,  many  ettlaa  In  the 
oountry  would  not  even  be  able  to  do  a  pre- 
liminary study,  and  would  thus  be  im^Ne 
to  oomply  with  Fsdecal  and  State  poUutlon 
laws. 

The  basic  goal  toward  which  we  must 
work  Is  to  raise  the  basic  federal  peroent- 
age  of  oontrtbutlon  toward  the  buUdlng  of 
municipal  waste  treatment  faculties.  At  the 
present  time  the  maximum  federal  share  Is 
30  per  cent. 

The  bills  before  you  range  from  a  mini- 
mum federal  percentage  of  30  per  cent  to  a 
maximum  of  58  per  cent  in  HA.  5942  by  Mr. 
Harsba  to  a  SO  per  oent  minimnni;  qq  per 
cent  maximum  In  H3.  4387  by  Mr.  Obey 
and  30  per  cent  minimum;  90  per  oent  maxi- 
mum In  HJ».  8722  by  Mr.  Dlngell.  HJl.  8738 
which  I  Introduced  with  19  oo-sponsors,  pro- 
vides 90  per  oent  federal  funding  but  dlf- 
ivtt  significantly  from  all  the  others  In  that 
no  requirement  for  regional  plans  or  river 
basin  compacts  are  Included.  The  minimum 
under  my  bill  would  be  50  per  oent.  In  tbe 
Senate,  Senator  Muskle's  blU  which  orlg- 
InaUy  eaUed  for  a  80  per  cent  w»aT«Twiiwj  tuM 
been  revised  In  tbe  working  staff  draft  to  a 
75  per  oent  maximum. 

The  concept  of  Increased  federal  funding 
for  municipal  waste  treatment  faculties  Is 
what  I  wish  to  enq>haslze  In  discussing  this 
legislation.  The  30  per  oent  maximum  which 
presently  prevails  Is  too  smaU.  Cities  ab- 
solutely cannot  afford  to  buUd  treatment 
faculties  when  they  are  forced  to  contribute 
beyond  their  means.  The  cities  and  states  of 
this  nation  face  fiscal  ruination  \mleas  we 
help  them.  What  I  am  In  essence  suggesting 
m  Introducing  HJl.  8738  Is  that  we  have  a 
form  of  public  works  revenue  sharing  for 
municipal  waste  treatment.  It  la  obvious 
that  the  Congress  wUl  spend  a  long  time 
In  working  out  the  specifics  of  a  palatable 
revenue  sharing  program.  We  have  a  chance 
here  to  make  a  bisglnnlng. 

There  Is  ample  Jiistlflcatlon  for  tbe  90  per 
cent  maximum  figure.  Our  highways  were 
buUt  with  90  per  cent  federal  funding.  We 
can  certainly  do  the  same  to  clean  up  our 
waters.  Senator  Nelson  Introduced  a  bill 
Identical  to  HJl.  8788.  At  the  time  of  Its 
Introduction  In  tbe  Senate,  Senator  Nelson 
pointed  out  that  tbe  90  per  cent  funding 
approach  was  used  In  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  amendments  last  year,  and 
that  It  has  been  proposed  for  the  water 
poUutlon  control  program  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities. 

The  funding  gaps  between  authorizations 
and  appropriations  for  many  existing  pol- 
lution abatement  programs  have  severely 
crippled  our  antl-poUutlon  efforts.  H.B.  8738 
authorizes  the  Administration  of  the  en- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  Inmu- 
obligations  up  to  $25  billion  during  the  next 
5  years,  with  Congress  Uquldatlng  the  ob- 
ligations at  the  rate  of  $5  bUllon  per  year. 
In  other  words,  this  bill  guarantees  that 
the  fuU  $26  bmion  wUl  be  avaUable  for  the 
program  by  committing  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate those  funds  expended  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  as  he  Is  authorized  to 
do  under  tbe  bUI  at  the  rate  of  no  more 
than  $5  blUlon  per  year  for  5  years. 

This  blU  provides  that  a  munlripaUty  wUl 
receive  only  50  per  cent  federal  fimding  If 
"enforceable  water  quaUty  standards  have 
not  been  established  for  the  waters  Into 
which  the  project  discharges.  The  "enforce- 
able   water    quaUty    stazidards"    are    those 


which  have  been  agreed  upcm  by  state  and 
federal  poUutian  control  autborUles.  Stand- 
ards which  have  been  set  by  state  poUuUon 
control  agencies  alone  are  not  suffldent  for 
the  receipt  of  90  per  cent  funding. 

At  the  present  time  aU  60  statea  have 
submitted  water  quaUty  standards  to  BPA. 
In  the  few  oasea  where  there  U  stUl  some 
dispute  over  minor  points  In  the  stantkiids, 
these  disputes  wUl  be  leeoiTed  within  tbe 
next  fiscal  year  so  as  not  to  affect  the  opera- 
tion of  this  program.  Thus,  by  the  end  of 
the  next  fiscal  year  tbe  90  per  cent  fund- 
ing would  be  available  In  aU  states. 

Tou  have  several  bills  before  you  that 
would  provide  90  per  oent  funding.  My  bill 
la  not  In  competition  with  the  other  pro- 
posals, but  It  U  a  propoeal  designed  to  get 
the  maTlmiim  amount  of  funds  to  tbe  larg- 
est number  of  munldpaUtles  In  tbe  short- 
est amount  of  time.  The  other  blUs  pro- 
vide that  river  basin  oonqiacts  cr  regional 
plans  must  be  estafaUahed  before  the  dty 
would  be  eligible  for  the  fuU  90  per  cent 
I  Jiist  dont  think  we  have  time  to  fool 
around  with  additional  constraints  on  our 
dtles  and  additional  years  of  waiting  for 
complex  planning  before  adequate  funding 
Is  avaUable.  The  preaent  state  of  compre- 
hensive planning  Is  abysmal. 

Tbe  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Oommlssl<Ni 
took  10  years  to  set  up  and  has  only  been 
In  existence  for  one  year.  No  comprehensive 
plan  has  yet  been  made. 

Tbe  Potomac  River  Basin  Oommlsslon  hss 
been  under  consideration  and  negotiation  for 
between  90  and  SO  years.  At  beet  It  can  pres- 
ently l>e  considered  half  way  toward  estab- 
Ushmmit.  No  plans  have  been  made. 

While  there  have  been  a  number  of  river 
basin  agreetnents  in  the  western  part  of 
the  oountry,  these  have  all  focused  on  wstsr 
supply  and  have  in  no  way  adapted  them- 
selves toward  dealing  with  questions  of  water 
quality. 

The  New  England  River  Basin  Commission 
coordinates  water  quaUty  standards  plan- 
ning. The  actual  planning  is  done  by  the 
different  state  agencies.  In  Massachusetts  It- 
self, the  EMtIsIoo  of  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol estimates  that  it  would  take  four  to  five 
years  to  develop  a  staff  of  tbe  size  neces- 
sary to  do  comprehensive  planning. 

Our  fundamental  objective  Is  to  dean  up 
our  water.  Are  we  really  going  to  legislate 
toward  this  end  or  are  we  going  to  pass  legis- 
lation that  wUl  put  up  roadblocks. 

My  blU  la  a  simple  act  that  will  start  us 
on  tbe  right  road.  River  basin  compacts  and 
regional  plans  are  an  exceUent  idea.  PbUo- 
sophlcaUy  I  am  In  fiUI  agreement  that  such 
plana  are  necessary  for  a  completely  eco- 
nomical treatment  plant  buUdlng  program. 
But.  we  dont  have  five  or  ten  years  to  wait 
for  the  agreements  to  be  reached.  We  need 
to  drastlcaUy  Increase  our  federal  grant  per- 
centage now. 

I  woxUd  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my 
bUl  be  amended  to  state  that  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  no  dty  woxUd  receive  80  per 
cent  federal  funding  unless  Its  oonstructlon 
Is  in  accordance  with  overaU  area  planning. 
I  would  suggest  dropping  the  percentage  of 
the  federal  oontrtbutlon  at  tbe  end  of  five 
years  to  66  per  oent  unless  the  regional  plan 
Is  oomidled  with.  By  passing  legislation  of 
this  nature,  we  would  ensure  that  munld- 
paUtles  would  start  now  to  buUd  waste  treat- 
ment faculties  and  that  they  would  start 
planning  for  a  regional  blueprint  to  combat 
water  poUuttoo. 

MuCb  of  our  water  poUutlon  comes  fkom 
Industrial  soiuces.  Many  of  the  i«fffnifnff 
poUutlng  are  smaU  ones  which  cannot  oo 
their  own  afford  the  great  coeta  of  construct- 
ing water  poUutlon  abatement  frmiW 
B.JEL.  808  authorizes  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $800  million  to  be  loaned  by  the  Knvlroo- 
mental  Protection  Agency  to  private  busi- 
nesses for  the  construction  of  wasu  trsat- 
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ment  faoUltlea.  BUglbUity  d^Mnds  on  two 
primary  factors.  The  financial  status  of  a 
company  must  be  such  that  without  the  loan 
the  oompany  would  be  unable  to  construct 
treatment  faculties  and  stUl  continue  to  do 
business  competitively.  Secondly,  the  busi- 
ness must  be  unable  to  receive  adequate  fi- 
nancing or  credit  elsewhere. 

lie  $800  million  authorized  by  this  legis- 
lation Is  probably  Insufficient  to  do  the  whole 
Job.  But  it  Is,  I  believe  a  strong  beginning 
toward  giving  meaningful  wsslstJince  to  the 
affected  businesses. 

This  program  wvmld  be  administered  by  tbe 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  through  the  Ofllce  of  Water 
QuaUty.  The  Office  of  Water  Quality  must 
make  a  determination  that  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  fadUty 
under  question  has  to  be  in  line  with  a  com- 
prehensive plan  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  EPA  for  water  pollution  abatement  In 
the  locality  In  which  tbe  firm  is  located. 

TtM  twfcTimntn  time  for  which  the  loan 
may  be  made  la  twenty  (20)  years  frcm  the 
date  of  completion  of  the  faculty's  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  give  federal  fund- 
ing to  munldpalitles  and  exclude  Industries 
In  need  from  federal  oonslderatian.  Surely 
marginal  Industries  deserve  tbe  same  con- 
sideration as  our  dtles  and  large  corpora- 
tions. The  Congress  wlU  shortly  vote  on  a  $2 
billion  fund  to  salvage  Lockheed  and  other 
defense  supported  Industries.  Marginal  In- 
dustries oertalnly  deserve  federal  loans  as 
much  as  these  large  corporations. 

There  Is  one  last  point  which  I  would  like 
to  make.  The  Inter-relatlonshlp  between  in- 
dustries and  munldpaUtles  la  very  strong. 
Many  Industries  hook  up  to  munldpal  treat- 
ment systems  and  thereby  avoid  buUdlng 
their  own  plants.  This  kind  of  Joint  venture 
is  often  far  more  economical  than  buUdlng 
separate  plants  for  each.  However,  there  are 
no  requlrmnents  that  Industries  pay  any  fee 
to  the  munldpaUty  for  use  of  tbe  facUity. 
Nor  Is  there  any  requirement  that  Industry 
pay  Its  fair  share  of  the  cost  for  buUdlng  a 
new  treatment  faciUty  in  conjunction  with 
tbe  municipality. 

I  would  therefore  amend  HJl.  808  to  re- 
quire that  loans  may  be  made  to  marginal 
iQdustrtes  to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
building  a  combined  Industrial-munldpal 
treatment  faculty.  If  an  Industry  Is  unable 
to  pay  the  user  fee,  I  woiUd  recommend  that 
tbe  legislation  prohibit  any  loan  to  the  indus- 
try for  its  initial  fee,  since  it  would  be  unable 
to  sustain  its  obligations  to  the  mimldpaUty. 

To  be  fair  to  marginal  Industries,  I  would 
amend  the  bUl  to  state  that  an  Industry 
would  not  be  required  to  be  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  water  poUutlon  abate- 
ment in  its  locality  during  the  first  five 
years  after  enactment  of  the  legislation.  At 
the  end  of  five  years,  however,  no  marginal 
Industry  woiUd  receive  such  a  loan  without 
being  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan.  This 
would  equalize  the  requirements  for  federal 
aid  to  municipalities  and  Industries  because 
since  munldpaUtles  under  HJl.  8738  are  not 
required  to  be  part  of  any  overall  regional 
plan  or  River  Basin  Compact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  address  which  you 
made,  you  wisely  svunmarlzed  the  problem 
which  we  face. 

•"Hie  issue,  we  have  said  Is  survival.  When 
wiU  we  begin  to  act  as  though  we  believe  It?" 

Like  yourself,  I  too  have  asked  that  ques- 
tion. I  believe,  however,  that  this  Commit- 
tee has  the  power  to  give  an  answer  by  ap- 
proving legislation  such  as  I  have  outlined 
bere  today. 

HJl.  8738  does  what  you  said  must  be 
done: 

".  .  .  We  wUl  have  to  keep  pest  perform- 
ance in  mind,  and  offer  equitable  reim- 
bursement and  fut\ire  support  to  those 
states  and  cities  who  have  cooperated  so 
weU." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  increaalng  number  ot 
dtlzens  who  are  greatly  concerned  about 
water  poUutlon  look  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  leadership  in  the  effort  of  abate- 
ment. You  stated : 

"Now  we  must  again  provide  this  same 
unity  and  leadership  to  achieve  national 
progress  against  this  newest  chaUenge:  the 
restoration  of  our  environment  and  its  pres- 
ervation for  generations  to  come." 

I  submit  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  under  your  strong  guidance 
and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  provide  that  leadership  by 
taking  an  Initiative  by  approving  the  con- 
cepts of  the  legislation  which  I  have  pre- 
sented to  you  today.  I  am  hopeful  and  op- 
timlsttc  that  yon  wUl  give  us  that  leader- 
ship. 

Thank  you. 


ABORTION:  A  QUESTION  OP  RIGHT 
OR  WRONG? 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  tUMTUkXD 
UT  TSB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  [^;>eaker.  the  abor- 
tion controversy  continues  to  rage.  In 
many  instances  the  calming  influence  of 
reason  is  needed  to  shed  listit  on  this 
conflict. 

Robert  W.  Fox,  a  Maryland  attorney 
and  editor  of  the  publication.  Options, 
has  written  a  scholarly  article  on  the 
legal  ramlflcatiaDS  of  abortion.  The  basic 
thrust  of  his  article,  "Abortion:  A  Ques- 
tion of  Right  or  Wrong?",  Is  that  law- 
yers are  going  to  be  needed  more  and 
more  to  solve  the  questions  raised  by 
abortion.  In  order  to  meet  this  need,  at- 
torneys should  be  equipped  with  the 
necessary  information  and  legal  prec- 
edents in  order  to  wisely  choose  which 
side  of  the  controversy  to  join. 

Mr.  Fox  drew  his  own  conclusions  after 
much  research.  This  particular  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  July  1971  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Journal,  might 
help  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  For 
that  reason  I  ask  that  this  article  be 
inserted  in  the  Rxcoro. 

(Prom   American   Bar   Association   Journal 

July  1971] 

Aboxtion:  a  QxTxsnoN  or  Right  ox  Wxong? 

(By  Robert  W.  Fox) 

(The  abortion  controversy  represents  a 
ooUislon  between  two  irreconcUable  concep- 
tions of  human  nature  and  ultimate  reality. 
As  the  cOnfUct  grows,  lawyers  wUl  be  caUed 
on  to  take  sides,  and  it  wlU  be  best  for  them, 
the  profession  and  the  nation  if  they  are 
accuratdy  Informed  as  to  tbe  depth  and 
breadth  of  what  Is  at  stake.) 

A  woman  "has  tbe  right  to  determine 
whether  to  carry  or  reject  an  embryo  that  has 
not  quickened".  That  is  the  holding  of  Bab- 
Wfs  V.  McCann,  310  F.  Supp.  293,  dedded  by 
a  three-Judge  federal  court  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  Wisconsin  on  March  6,  1970.  The 
court  refused,  moreover,  to  qualify  the  right 
it  dedared.  WhUe  it  mentioned  certain  "es- 
pedaUy  fcvceful  reas<»is  to  support  a  wom- 
an's dsslre  to  reject  an  embryo",  such  as  "a 
rubella  or  thalidomide  pregnancy  and  one 
stemming  from  either  rape  or  Incest",  it  did 
not  limit  the  right  to  have  an  abortion  to 
eases  in  whidi  those  condltioiu  are  preeent. 
Rather,  it  said,  "the  sUte  does  tK>t  have  a 
competllnf  Interest  even  in  the  normal  sltua- 
tton  to  require  a  woman  to  remain  pregnant 
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during  the  early  months  foUowing  her  con- 
ception". 

Ttiat  decision  struck  down  as  uncoostitu- 
tional  the  Wisconsin  statute  making  abortion 
a  crime.  Insofar  ss  it  provides  penalties 
against  "Any  person,  oilier  than  the  mother, 
who  IntentlonaUy  destroys  the  life  an  an  un- 
born chUd".  an  "^nnbom  chUd"  being  defined 
as  "a  human  t>elng  from  the  time  of  concep- 
tion until  it  IB  bom  aUve".  It  left  Intact  sec- 
tions of  tbe  statute  which  make  It  a  crime 
when  one  "IntentlonaUy  destroys  the  life  of 
an  unborn  quick  chUd".  An  "unborn  quick 
ChUd"  is  one  with  respect  to  which  there  are 
"recognizable  movements  of  the  fetus  In 
utero,  ^>pearlng  normally  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  week  of  pregnancy". 

On  October  12,  1970,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  dismlseed  the  i4>peal 
(400  U.  S.  1)  by  the  district  attorney  of  MU- 
waukee  County,  apparently  oa  the  ground 
that  it  had  no  Jurisdiction. 

The  Babbits  case  carries  to  explldt  defini- 
tScn  prindples  oast  up  in  tentative  form  a 
year  earlier  by  OaUfomia  v.  Beloua,  458  P. 
2d  194  (Cal.  1989).  and  i;n<ted  States  v. 
Vuitch.  305  F.  Supp.  1032  (1989) ,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Belotu  speaks  of  a  "fun- 
damental rl^t  of  the  woman  to  choose 
whether  to  bear  chUdren"  and  Vvitch  of  "an 
InereaBlng  indication  in  the  dedsioos  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that 
as  a  secular  matter  a  woman's  Uberty  and 
rig^t  of  privacy  extends  to  famUy.  marriage 
and  sex  matters  and  may  weU  indude  the 
rl^t  to  remove  an  unwanted  child  at  least 
in  early  stages  of  pregnancy". 

Now,  the  Babbits  case  holds  that  a  woman 
may  seek  protecticm  of  "the  basic  right  re- 
served to  her  under  the  Ninth  Amendment  to 
dedde  whether  to  carry  or  reject  an  embryo 
which  has  not  yet  quickened". 

This  right  is  new  to  American  Jxirispru- 
dence,  and  its  novelty  jusUflee  us  in  a^lng 
irtiere  It  comes  from.  Has  It  always  lain  In- 
choate In  the  »"g"»*'  and  American  common 
law,  and  Just  now  come  to  recognizable  form? 
Was  it  created  by  the  Judges  ex  nihiloT  Or  is 
its  origin  to  be  found  outside  tbe  law? 

AU  three  cases — Babbitz,  Beloua  and  Vu- 
itch— dte  Griswoid  v.  Connecticut,  381  VJA. 
479  (1866),  in  the  course  of  their  reasoning. 
TtM  material  language  in  Grinoold.  in  which 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  un- 
constitutional a  Connecticut  statute  prohib- 
iting the  uee  of  contraoepUves,  is  as  foUows: 

"We  have  had  many  controversies  over 
these  penumbral  rights  of  'privacy  and  re- 
poee.'  [Citing  cases.)  These  cases  bear  wit- 
ness that  tbe  right  of  privacy  which  presaes 
for  recognition  here  Is  a  legUmate  one. 

The  present  ease,  then,  concerns  a  rdaUon- 
shlp  lying  within  tbe  zone  of  privacy  created 
by  several  fundamental  constitutional  guar- 
antees. And  It  concerns  a  law  which,  in  for- 
bidding the  use  of  oontrao^tivea  rather 
than  regulating  their  manufacture  or  sale, 
seeks  to  achieve  its  goals  by  means  having  a 
maximum  destructive  Impact  upon  that  re- 
lationship. Such  a  law  cannot  stand  in  light 
of  the  famUlar  principle,  so  often  an>lled  by 
this  Court,  that  a  'governmental  purpose  to 
control  or  prevent  activities  constitutlonaUy 
subject  to  state  regulation  may  not  be 
achieved  by  means  which  sweep  unneosesarily 
broadly  and  thereby  Invade  the  area  of  |>ro- 
tected  freedoms.'  NAACP  v.  Ai^>>Mwf(  377  xjj^ 
388.  307.  Would  we  aUow  the  police  to  aearoh 
the  sacred  precincts  of  marital  bedrooms  for 
the  tdltale  signs  of  the  use  of  contracep- 
tives? The  very  idea  is  repulsive  to  the  notion 
of  privacy  surrounding  the  marital  relatlon- 
ahip." 

Can  one  elldt  from  that  language  a  "right 
to  remove  an  tmwanted  chUd"  or  "to  obooes 
whether  to  bear  chUdren"?  No  stich  right  Is 
aUuded  to  in  Orittootd.  It  does  not  say  that 
a  couple  has  a  right  to  use  contraceptivea; 
it  leaves  the  state  empowered  to  forttid  the 
sale  of  contraceptives,  eliicli  is  not  cooslstent 
with  a  right  to  their  use.  It  affirms  a  right  to 
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prtvaey  In  tli*  marital  reUttooatalp;  it  tor- 
bUto  tb«  itete  to  Inqulra  into  or  atek  to  oon- 
trd  wbAt  tnuMplrw  betveen  huriMuul  and 
wua  in  tiM  mantia  bed.  Tba,t  ii  aU. 

Hm  eoofiltiHons  In  tha  al>ortlon  eaaaa  ara 
not  pradlcatad  upon  anjtmng  dlzaetly  In- 
TOlTad  In  the  marital  ralattonablp.  The  erenta 
•>«*  autea  of  UUnga  they  refer  to  an  not 
thoae  Off  the  marital  act,  bnt  thoae  which 
happen  and  extot  Uter  and  elnwhen.  T1»e 
P«»on«  whoaa  aetlona  are  the  subject  of  the 
caae  are  not  the  same.  OrUwoU  qiealDi  of  a 
reUtlonahIp  between  husband  and  wife;  in 
the  abOTtion  cases  the  penons  whoee  acts 
and  relaUons  are  ccasldered  are  a  woman,  her 
doctor  and  h»  unborn  child.  The  locale  of 
the  "aone  of  privacy"  protected  by  the  OrU- 
U30U.  case  U  the  marital  bed;  the  aborUon 
cases  are  prompted  by  which  takes  olace  In 
a  hospital  bed.  ^ 

No  sound  logic  or  reasoning  can  find  In  the 
OtUxooU  decision  a  premise  for  the  "woman's 
right  to  refuse  to  carry  an  embryo  during  the 
^iL."®"**"   °'   pregnancy"   declared    by 

BOOMtS. 

But  Orinoold  Is  not  the  only  ground,  relied 
on  by  the  Babbitz  case.  The  court,  dtlne 
only  BeUms  as  authority,  also  said:  -At  com- 
mon  law.  abortion  was  not  a  crime  unless 
the  mother  was  quick  with  child"  and  that 
"the  result  of  this  court's  decision  that  a 
mother  has  the  right  to  determine  whether 
to  carry  or  reject  an  embryo  that  has  not 
quickened  Is  a  return  to  the  oommon-law 
definition  of  abortion". 

Here  is  an  Interesting  mode  of  reasoning 
Since  under  the  common  law.  abortion  was 
not  a  crime  unless  the  mother  was  quick 
with  child,  the  court  holds  that,  today  a 
mother  has  a  right  to  have  an  abortion  per- 
formed If  the  embryo  has  not  quickened.  By 
exact  parity  of  reasoning,  then,  since  em- 
bezzlement was  not  a  crime  at  common  law 
a  court  may  hold  that,  today,  an  employee 
has  a  right  to  embesle  his  employer's  funds. 
Moreover,  the  court's  understanding  of 
the  common  law  Is  faulty.  It  would  have 
been  much  more  accurate  to  say  that  in  some 
furladiction*  abortion  was  not  a  crime  at 
common  Uw  unless  the  mother  was  quick 
with  child.  That  was  the  common  law  rule  in 
MsBsacfausetta  and  New  Jersey;  In  Pennayl- 
▼anU  and  elsewhere  It  waa  not.  In  1860,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  PennsylTanla  said: 

"It  u  a  flagrant  crime  at  common  law  to 
attempt  to  procure  the  mlaoarrlage  or  abor- 
tion of  the  woman.  Because  It  Interferes 
with  and  violates  the  mysteries  of  natiire  in 
that  process  by  which  the  human  race  is 
propagated  and  continued.  It  u  a  crime 
against  nature  which  obstructs  the  fountain 
of  life,  and  therefore  It  U  punished.  The 
next  error  assigned  Is,  that  tt  ought  to  have 
been  charged  In  the  count  that  the  woman 
had  become  quick.  But,  although  it  has  been 
so  hrid  in  Massachusetts  and  some  other 
states  it  U  not,  I  apprehend,  the  law  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  never  ought  to  have  been  the 
law  anywhere.  It  Is  not  the  murder  of  s 
living  child  which  constitutes  the  offense 
but  the  destruction  of  gestation  by  wicked 
means  and  against  nature.  The  moment  the 
wond>  Is  Instinct  with  embryo  life,  and  ges- 
tation has  begun,  the  crime  may  be  oer- 
petrated." » 

Ootng  back  fWther  In  time,  we  discover 
something  else  In  the  common  law.  not  al- 
luded to  or  taken  Into  accoimt  either  by 
Babbitz  or  by  Belotu.  In  early  common  law. 
If  the  mother  was  qiiick  with  chUd.  abortion 
was  homicide. 

The  authorities  are  thus  dted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Judicature  of  New  Jersey: 

"It  was  anciently  holden  that  the  caus- 
ing of  an  abortion  by  giving  a  potion  to  or 
sMklng  a  woman  big  with  child,  was  murder; 
but  at  tUa  day  it  to  aald  to  be  a  great  mls- 
prlstoa  only,   and  not  murder,   unleas  the 
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child  be  bom  aliva.  and  die  thareof .  l  amvk, 
B.  1,  c.  31,  i  16. .  .  If  a  woman  be  quick  with 
child,  and  by  a  potion  or  otharwlae  kllleth  It 
In  har  womb,  or  if  anyone  beat  her  whsceby 
the  child  dleth  In  her  body,  and  she  Is  de- 
livered of  a  dead  child,  this,  though  not  mur- 
der, waa  by  the  ancient  law  homicide  or  man- 
slaughter. But  tha  modem  law  doth  not  look 
upon  thla  offenoe  In  qutta  so  atrocious  a  light, 
but  merely  as  a  heinous  misdemeanor  l  Bl 
Com.  l».»" 

Quite  obviously,  there  oould  be  proved  no 
crime  of  homicide  before  the  child  wss  quick, 
because  until  qulckanlng  there  oould  be 
no  evidence  that  then  was  a  living  human 
being  In  the  womb  wliiias  dsath  was  caussd 
by  the  ooendar.  ProbaMy.  also,  it  was  dif- 
ficult In  many  eases  to  prove  quickening, 
since  the  only  possible  evidence  would  be 
the  unsupported  word  of  the  mother. 

Much  later  on,  then,  when  the  frequency 
of  abortions  became  a  cause  of  alarm  to  the 
Partlament.  a  statute*  was  passed  making 
abovtlon  when  the  chUd  was  qiUck  a  fekmy 
punishable  by  death  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  and  before  quicken tng,  or  If  quicken- 
ing oould  not  be  provad,  a  felony  punishable 
by  lesser,  though  navarthaleas  severe,  pen- 
alties. 

A  "right  to  determine  whether  to  carry  or 
reject  an  embryo  that  has  not  quickened" 
cannot  be  founded  upon  the  fact  that  at 
common  law  the  crime  of  homicide  could  not 
be  proved  if  the  child  had  not  quickened. 
Where,  then,  does  that  right  come  from.  If 
such  right  there  be? 

The  answer,  as  given  In  Babbitz,  Is  in  these 
two  sentences:  "When  measured  against  the 
claimed  "righta*  of  an  embryo  of  four  months 
or  less,  we  hold  that  the  mother's  right 
tranaoends  that  of  such  an  embryo"  and  "Tar 
the  purposes  of  this  decision,  we  think  it  Is 
sufficient  to  conclude  that  the  mother's  In- 
tereata  are  superior  to  that  of  an  unqulokened 
smbryo,  whether  the  embryo  Is  mere  proto- 
plaam,  as  the  plaintiff  contends,  or  a  human 
being,  as  the  Wisconsin  statute  declarea." 

TTiere  Is  only  one  logical  ground  upon 
which  the  right  declared  in  Babbitz  rests,  and 
that  is  the  negativing  of  the  right  to  life  of 
the  unborn  chUd.  And  that  Is  conclusive  that 
the  source  of  the  right  is  not  within  the  law, 
but  outside  it;  for  It  to  manifest  that  the 
assertion  of  the  right  to  abortion,  and  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  life  of  an  unborn  chUd. 
have  been  discussed  in  journalism.  In  the 
aeademlo  worid  and  in  the  actontlflo  com- 
munity long  before  they  were  brought  bafoiv 
the  courta. 

In  the  Babbitz  caae  the  court  refused  to 
decide  "whether  the  embryo  to  mere  proto- 
plasm ...  or  a  himutn  being".  But  can  that 
Issue  be  so  eaaUy  escaped?  If  the  embryo  to 
a  human  being,  and  yet  does  not  have  the 
right  to  life,  it  can  no  longer  be  said  as  a 
general  propoalUon  lying  at  the  roots  of 
American  law  that  a  human  being  has  the 
right  to  life.  If  that  to  so.  the  possible  con- 
ssquenoes  are  broad  and  ominous.  Both 
loglcaUy  and  historicaUy,  the  denial  of  the 
right  to  life  of  an  imbom  child  has  resulted 
from  the  assertion  that  It  to  nof  a  human 
being. 

One  ot  the  means  by  which  argimienta  in 
favor  of  abortion  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  oomts  to  a  modal  brief 
prepared  by  New  Tork  lawyer  Boy  Looas  un- 
der a  grant  from  a  research  organisation 
called  the  AssocUtlon  for  the  Study  of  Abor- 
tion, Inc.<  Mr.  Lucas  has  elsewhare  written: 
"If  a  woman  believes  that  life  began  in  the 
'pratitotorle  slime'  and  is  not  created  but  only 
passed  along  by  conception  and  that  a  fetus 
In  early  development  need  not  be  accorded 
a  right  to  continue  growing  within  her  body, 
she  to  nevertheless  [wrongly,  according  to 
Mr.  Lucas]  prohibited  from  acting  freely  on 
that  belief."* 

Cyril  C.  Means,  Jr.,  a  profeasor  at  tha  Maw 
Tork  Law  School  and  an  attorney  in  lltlga- 
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tlon  concerned  with  abortion  now  before  the 
federal  courts  In  New  Tork,  has  said: 

"When  .  .  .  people  talk  about  a  right  to 
life  they  are  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  aygote 
to  merely  the  raarganlaatlon  of  the  elementa 
of  the  spermatoaoon  and  the  ovum,  both  of 
which  an  certainly  aUve.  Neither  dies  at 
fusion.  The  life  of  the  constituent  element 
continues  on.  It  to  no  more  and  no  less  a  Ufa 

than  It  was  before 

"When  does  life  begin?  The  answer  to 
that  it  doam't.  Ufa  bigan.  Then  was  one 
ablogenesto  when  somatlUnc  happanad  to 
turn  Inanimate  matter  Into  anlnuto  wiit 
And  It  happened  only  onoa.  Then  an  ao 
aUogeneses  today.  Human  Ufa  to  oontanuoua. 
Human  penons  an  dtooanttnnous  "*^  Ia. 
dividual.  It  to  not  human  life  that  to  aaend. 
It  to  the  human  peraon,  and  tha  early  fetiM 
to  not  a  human  person."  * 

Marion  K.  Sanden,  a  Jouraallat,  uaasu  aa 
perhaps  to  to  be  expected,  mon  ocdorful  and 
forthright  language  than  tha  towyen  do  to 
deny  the  right  to  llfb  0(f  tha  unborn  child. 
"The  fiction  that  tlien  to  no  *unwanted 
child',  that  every  human  life — actual  or 
potential — to  equally  praolous  and  otiertohed, 
dies  hard."  she  says,  and:  "In  view  of  our 
society's  callous  unoonoem  for  extotlng  chil- 
dren who  are,  in  fact,  tmwantad,  it  to  hard 
to  Itoten  to  the  hypoerttloal  cant  which  de- 
fends the  'rightr  of  minute  cella  of  human 
tissue  which  havw  had  tbtb  mtoohance  to  be 
fertlllxed."  » 

By  theae  examplea,  and  eapeolaUy  the  first 
two.  It  to  nvealed  In  tha  olailty  of  daylight 
that  the  source  of  tha  denial  that  an  un- 
born child  to  a  human  batng — and  the  con- 
sequent denial  of  Ita  rigtaft  to  life  and  claim 
of  a  ritfit  to  abortion— la  ibe  theory  of  evolu- 
tion: mon  qpedfically,  the  evolutionary  con- 
cept of  man.  What  an  the  implementations 
of  that? 

A  popular  and  representative  work  ex- 
pounding the  evolutionary  theories  of  hu- 
man natun  to  Jfan:  «r«f  Ttpo  Million  Yean. 
by  Ashley  Montagu,  published  in  1960  by 
Columbto  univenXy  Press.  Montagu  instructs 
hto  readen  thus: 

"Every  human  being  to  bom  with  certain 
basic  needs.  Inborn  needs  whldi  must  be 
satisfied  If  the  organlam  to  to  survive.  The 
basic  needs  an  tha  needs  for:  oxygen,  food. 
Uquld.  rest,  acttvlty.  aleep.  bowel  and  bladder 
elimination,  eaoape  fir«n  frightening  situa- 
tions, and  the  avoidance  of  pain. 

"In  connection  with  each  of  these  basic 
needs,  every  human  being  to  subjected  to 
the  teaching  oC  hto  eultun.  We  all  breathe, 
eat.  drink,  rest,  sleep,  and  eliminate  in  ways 
we  have  learned  an  the  custom  of  our  group, 
no  matter  what  the  custom  may  be  in  other 
groupe.  We  are  all  to  a  certain  extent  custom- 
made,  tailored  aooordlng  to  the  pnvalllng 
pattern  of  oup  aodety.  .  .  . 

"Because  of  man's  great  capacity  for 
ad^>tablllty  and  hto  remarkable  Ingenuity, 
he  can  Inqirove  In  a  great  variety  of  ways 
upon  the  manner  In  which  other  animate 
meet  their  needs.  Man  has  the  abiUty  to 
create  hto  own  eavlnmmant.  Instead  of,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  anlmato,  being  forced 
to  submit  to  the  anvlitmmenta  In  which  he 
finds  himself.  Wttbln  awry  society  then  an 
particular  ways  In  whlob  needs  an  met." 
And  further: 

"Evolutionary  ehancs  In  all  anlmato  pro- 
ceeds  by  mutattco  and  the  storage  of  the 
adapUvely  valuaUa  mtttatlons  in  the  genes. 
In  man  evolutionary  change  has  also  pro- 
ceeded in  thto  way,  but  with  the  addition  of 
a  great  many  noogaoatlo  changes  which  also 
represent  aooial  Sfrolutlonary  changes.  These 
nongenetlo  babavlanl  or  cultural  changes 
an  stored  not  In  ganaa,  but  In  the  man-nutda. 
the  learned,  part  at  the  environment.  In*  the 
culture.  In  tba  toola,  oustoms.  Institutions, 
tows,  balladf^  and  tba  ilka,  and  In  ths  mem- 
ortea  of  man,  as  waU  aa  In  the  extraganeUe 
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devices    for    the    storage    and    retrieval    of 
Information. 

"Human  natiue  to  what  one  learns  ttota 
the  man-made  environment;  it  to  not  scone- 
thlng  with  which  one  to  bom.  What  one  to 
bom  with  are  potentialities  for  learning 
which,  by  siUtable  teaching,  an  capable  of 
being  transformed  Into  the  imlquelv  hiunan 
abilities.  ... 

"Man  to  human  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
he  possesses  certain  potentiaUtles  which  an 
developed  to  a  uniquely  high  degree." 

The  distinction  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals  to  not,  according  to  these  theories 
found  In  the  child  at  birth,  except  In  "po- 
tentialities" and  capacity  to  learn.  He  be- 
comes "human" — since  human  nature  "to 
what  one  learns  from  the  man-made  envi- 
ronment .  .  .  not  something  with  which 
one  to  born" — only  through  a  process  of  ac- 
cultunUon.  It  follows,  then,  that  there  an 
degrees  ctf  human  nature.  All  men  are  hu- 
man, but  some  are  more  human  than  othen. 
Furthermore,  since  human  nature  to  the 
product  of  culture  and  environment,  hu- 
man natiire  can  change  as  the  culture  and 
the  environment  can  change. 

Everything  said  of  human  nature  can  be 
said  also  of  human  rights,  it  cannot  be 
claimed  of  one  who  to  not  fully  human  that 
he  to  fully  possessed  of  human  righto.  Then 
are  degrees  In  the  possession  of  righto;  and 
righto,  too,  can  change  as  the  culture  and 
the  environment  change. 

By  a  firm  chain  of  logic,  these  principles 
underlie  and  give  birth  to  the  dectolon  m 
the  Babbitz  case.  Having  decided  that  a 
mother  has  an  unqualified  right  to  dispose 
of  an  unborn  chUd  before  quickening  as  she 
wUl,  the  court  also  decided  that  the  child 
does  not  have  the  right  to  life.  Holding  that 
It  also  holds  that  the  imbom  child  to  not  a 
human  person;  or,  at  least,  that  it  Is  not  fully 
possessed  of  human  nature,  it  to  human  to  a 
lesser  degree  than  the  mother.  By  making 
that  determination,  It  brings  into  the  prem- 
ises of  ito  tow  the  evolutionary  concept  of 
human  nature. 

Therefore,  of  course,  "the  mother's  right 
transcends  that  of  such  an  embryo"  and.  of 
course,  "the  mother's  Interesto  are  superior 
to  that  of  an  nnqulckened  embryo".  She  to 
huniM;  her  "potentialities"  have  been 
transformed  into  uniquely  human  abUitles" 
The  child's  have  not;  therefore  It  to  less  of 
a  human  person  than  she.  She  has  righto- 
her  child  has  none.  ^^    ' 

Note  also,  that  In  thto  point  of  view,  righto 
are  subordinate  to  "needs".  The  object  of  Uw. 
as  of  all  social  organization,  to  the  fxUfiliment 
of  the  needs  enumerated  by  Ashley  Montagu 
But  no  sophisticated  sodety  operates  marriy 
to  meet  basic  animal  needs.  As  the  m**ns  of 
fulfilling  needs  become  more  complex,  needs 
ttiemselves  change;  those  means  themselves 

become  needs.  The  more  acculturatad ^the 

more  "human"  tmder  the  evolutionary  con- 
cept of  man  a  person  becomes,  the  greater 
and  more  complex  hto  needs  become,  hence 
*^«  greater  and  more  complex  hto  righto. 

Thto  also  to  loglcaUy  preeent  In  tha  sib- 
bitz  decision.  The  needs  of  the  unborn  child 
are  relatively  simple.  The  mother's  needs  an 
much  mon  complex.  She  may.  for  example, 
need  a  career.  Having  a  baby  might  Interfen 
with  that.  Therefora  the  baby  muat  die.  Thto 
kind  of  reasoning,  be  It  noted,  can  be  ap- 
plied beyond  the  area  of  abortloiL  It  could 
be  used  to  justify  the  destractlon  or  Incarcer- 
ation of  all  kinds  of  unwanted  or  undsslrabto 
persons:  malformed  Infanto,  the  mentally 
retarded,  the  aged  and  the  Infirm,  or  any 
persons  who  as  IndlTlduato  or  as  groups  come 
short  of  complete  aooulturatlon  to  the  dom- 
inant social  patterns. 

But  ought  we  to  worry  about  that?  Surely 
our  courto  would  not  permit  euthanasia  of 
malformed  or  "'*"t<»My  deflolent  Infanta,  or 
of  old  people  who  have  lost  the  oapadty  to 
contribute  anything  to  society.  If  our  oourto 
fuUy  accept  the  evolnUonary  oonoapt  <tf  hu- 
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man  nature,  so  that  It  beoomee  firmly  a  part 
of  American  jurisprudence,  they  could  not 
prevent  the  measures  on  any  principles  that 
coiUd  not  be  changed  in  the  future  if  that 
were  deemed  expedient.  But  we  may  con- 
fidently expect,  may  we  not,  that  our  courto 
would  be  so  shocked  by  these  proposals  that 
they  would  find  some  means  of  rejecMng 
them?  Perhaps.  But  let  us  remember  that 
not  so  long  ago,  most  people  also  wen 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  abortion. 

Two  other  argumento  are  used  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  abortion.  One,  strangely,  in  view 
of  the  right  of  an  unborn  child  to  inherit 
property  under  common  law.  is  that  the 
common  law  never  recognized  the  unborn 
child  as  a  human  person  or  as  possessed  of 
righto.  The  reasons  given  for  thto  are  the 
lack  of  civil  remedies  for  Injiuies  to  a  child 
before  birth,  and.  as  pointed  out  above,  the 
fact  that  abortion  before  quickening  was  not 
a  crime. 

But  any  Uwyer  ought  to  know  that  while 
the  extotence  of  a  remedy  or  a  penalty  pre- 
supposes a  right,  the  lack  of  a  penalty  or 
remedy  does  not  mean  the  right  does  not 
extot.  It  cannot  be  plausibly  argued,  for  ex- 
ample, that  since  there  was  no  pemtlty  at 
common  law  for  embe^ement,  a  person 
who  entrusted  hto  property  to  the  possession 
of  another  surrendered  hto  righto  to  that 
property. 

The  fact  that  In  the  early  days  of  the 
common  law  abortion  of  a  child  who  had 
quickened  was  deemed  homicide  to  conclu- 
sive that  the  law  regarded  the  child  as  a  hu- 
man person  who  had  the  right  to  life.  The 
lack  of  a  penalty  for  abortion  prior  to  quick- 
ening and  the  lack  of  certain  civil  remedies 
for  injxiry  to  the  righto  of  an  unbom 
child  an  explained  by  the  difficulties, 
under  common  Uw  rules  and  procedures,  ol 
finding  proof  of  quickening.  If  a  pregnant 
mother  died,  who  then  could  give  a  court 
conclusive  evidence  that  a  living  unbom 
child  had  died  with  her?  The  practice  ol 
obstetrics  in  medieval  En^and  was  not  what 
It  to  today. 

The  other  argument  to  that  the  laws  against 
abortion  stem  from  particular  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  therefore,  under  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constltutlcm,  they  are  an 
abridgment  of  religious  freedom. 

In  a  written  opinion  concerning  a  point 
raised  by  a  defendant  Indicted  for  abortion, 
Judge  Ronald  Haohey  of  the  Ramsey  County 
Dtotrtot  Court  In  Minnesota  answered  that  ar- 
gument: "When  the  statute  involved  deals 
with  conduct  which  the  State  has  valid 
grounds  to  prohibit,  that  is,  the  taking  of 
the  life  of  an  unbom  child,  the  fact  that  ito 
policies  coincide  with  the  views  of  certain  re- 
ligious groups  to  without  constitutional  sig- 
nificance. It  to  almost  inevitable  that  any 
position  taken  by  the  State  through  ite  leg- 
Isl  attire  on  the  subject  of  abc»i^ion  must  cor- 
respond with  the  religious  «  moral  views  of 
some  group  or  groups  within  the  oommu- 
nlty."  • 

But  the  fact  that  both  Ohrtotlanlty  and 
the  Mlnneeota  statute  count  it  a  crime  to 
destroy  the  life  of  an  unbom  child  to  some- 
thing mon  than  coincidence.  Judge  Haehey 
himself  polnto  out  that  under  the  Roman 
Uw  an  unbom  chUd  was  deemed  a  part  of 
Ito  mother  and  that  a  parent  had  abacdute 
dominion  over  hto  offq>rlng.  In  so  far  as  the 
Anglo-American  law  to  otherwise.  It  to  Chris- 
tianity which  has  made  the  dlff««noe. 

Contrasting  the  practices  of  the  pagan 
Romans  with  those  of  the  Christians,  the 
eariy  Latin  theologtan  Tertulllan  wrote: 
"But,  with  us.  murder  to  forbidden  once  for 
all.  We  an  not  permitted  to  destroy  even 
the  fetus  in  the  womb,  as  loiag  as  blood  to 
still  being  drawn  to  form  a  human  being.  To 
prevent  the  birth  <rf  a  child  to  a  quicker  way 
to  murder.  It  makea  no  dlflennoa  whethw 
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one  destrojrs  a  soiil  already  bom  or  Inter- 
feres vrtth  one  coming  to  birth.  It  to  a  hu- 
man being  and  one  who  to  to  be  a  man,  for 
the  whole  fruit  is  already  preeent  In  the 
seed."* 

Christianity,  on  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures, 
has  always  taught  that  when  there  is  oon- 
oeptlon,  God  creates  in  the  womb  of  the 
mother  a  new  human  person  and  endows 
him  then  and  th«-e  with  human  nature. 
Thus  Eve,  when  she  bore  Cain,  said:  "I  have 
gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord."  «•  Job  speaks 
theee  words:  "If  I  did  despite  the  cause  of 
my  manservant  or  of  my  maidservant,  when 
they  contended  with  me;  What  then  shall  I 
do  when  God  rtseth  up?  and  when  he  vlslteth, 
what  shall  I  answer  him?  Did  not  he  that 
made  me  In  the  womb  make  him?  and  did 
not  one  fashion  us  in  the  womb?"  " 
_  As  an  example  of  traditional  theology,  the 
FormuU  of  Concord,  one  of  the  confeaslonal 
documento  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  speak- 
ing about  Original  Sin.  states:  "And  even  at 
the  preeent  day.  In  thto  corruption  .  .  .  Ood 
does  not  create  and  make  sin  in  us,  but 
with  the  nature  which  God  at  the  present 
day  still  creates  and  makes  in  men  original 
sin  to  propagated  from  sinful  seed,  throtigh 
carnal  conception  and  birth  from  father  and 
mother." ««  The  same  document  says  of  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ:  "Now  as  regards  thto 
maj^ty.  to  which  Christ  has  been  exalted 
aooordlng  to  Hto  humanity.  He  did  not  first 
receive  It  when  He  arose  from  the  dead  and 
ascended  Into  heaven,  but  when  He  was  con- 
cdved  In  Hto  mother's  womb  and  became 
man,  and  the  divine  and  human  natures  were 
personally  united  with  one  another." 

Both  statemento  rest  on  the  premise  that 
at  conception  a  human  person  to  created  by 
God  and  endowed  with  human  nature.  They 
are  not,  of  course,  peculiarly  Lutheran  teach- 
ings; they  represent  universal,  traditional 
scriptural  Christian  doctrine. 

In  cnxt  empirical  age.  when  we  an  brought 
up  to  regard  as  certain  and  real  only  that 
which  to  ccmfirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  it  to  hard  fm-  us  to  underetand  how 
human  nature  can  extot  at  oonceptlon.  What 
comes  Into  being  at  conception,  empirically, 
to  a  aygote,  a  cell  farmed  by  the  union  of 
the  spermatoeoon  and  the  ovum.  How  can 
that  minute  entity  be  said  to  possess  himian 
nature?  Can  it  think,  feel,  wUl,  act.  or  do 
anything  which  we  normally  expect  to  ob- 
serve in  a  human  person? 

It  would  take  a  dissertation  to  eUcit  from 
Scripture  and  theology  everything  contained 
In  the  traditional  Christian  view  of  hiunan 
nature.  It  may  be  summed  up  here  by  saying 
that  every  human  person  is  subjected  to  cer- 
tain laws  of  his  being,  and  certain  conditions 
of  hto  extotence,  which  are  fixed  and  univer- 
sal and  will  endure  as  long  as  the  human 
race  Inhablte  the  earth.  These  laws  and  con- 
ditions sre  moral  In  natmv  and  ara  of  an 
order  of  reality,  m  which  man  partakes  and 
to  which  he  to  bound,  transcending  the  em- 
pirical order  and  controlling  it. 

Since  the  child  at  conception,  although 
unplrically  and  physically  no  more  than  a 
zygote,  to  fully  posasased  of  hiuoan  nature 
In  the  above  sense,  he  has  full  human  righto 
as  well.  It  to  at  conception  that  man  an 
"endowed  by  their  Creatcv  with  certain  im- 
allenable  Rights".  Job,  in  the  passage 
quoted,  acknowledgee  righto  on  the  part  of 
hto  aervanto  whksh  he  to  bound  by  divine 
oommand  to  honor  because  Ood  ao  created 
them  In  tba  womb. 

Christian  doctrine  of  man  was  onoe  an 
Integral  part  of  the  foundation  of  Anglo- 
American  Uw.  BUckstone  wrote: 

"Man,  considered  as  a  creature  must  neeas- 
sartly  be  subject  to  the  Uws  of  hto  creator, 
for  he  to  entirely  a  dependent  being.  .  .  . 
And  consequently  as  man  dependa  ahaoluta- 
ly  upon  hto  maker  for  eraryttalng.  It  la  neeea- 
sary  that  be  should  In  aU  potnto  eonfonn 
to  hto  maker's  will. 
"Thto  wlU  of  hto  maker  to  called  the  Uw 
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of  nature.  For  u  Ood,  whan  be  created  mat- 
ter, and  ended  It  with  a  principle  of  mo- 
bUlty.  estabUahed  certain  rulea  for  the  per- 
petual  dlrecUon  of  that  motton,  ao  when  be 
created  man,  and  endued  Mm  with  freewill 
to  conduct  hlmaelf  in  all  parts  of  life,  he 
laid  down  certain  Immutable  laws  of  human 
nature,  wtaweby  tbat  freewlU  Is  In  some  de- 
gree regulated  and  restrained,  and  gave  ><»m 
also  the  faculty  of  reason  to  discover  the 
puip(»t  of  those  laws."  - 

The  First  Amendment  forbids  the  Intru- 
sion Into  tbe  law  of  Christian  or  ti«ff*-flr1wn 
doctrines  not  taken  cognisance  of  by  the  law 
at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
Does  It  also  command  the  eq>urgatlon  from 
American  law  of  all  Chrlsttan  elements  that 
were  of  the  eesenoe  of  the  law  at  that  time 
In  order  to  accommodate  non-Chrlstlan  or 
antl-Chrlstlan  modes  of  thought  and  forms 
of  opinion  which  have  subsequently  spnmg 
up  In  the  natUm?  Neither  the  authors  of  the 
Bill  of  Bl^ts  nor  the  American  judiciary 
for  some  generations  afterward  thought  that 
It  did. 

TbB  abortion  controfwy  raprewula  a  oot- 
llslon  between  two  Irreoonellable  conceptions 
of  human  nature  and  of  ultimate  reality, 
which  Is  at  work  not  only  In  the  law,  but 
ttuoughout  oar  society.  It  Is  tbe  kind  of 
crisis  In  belief  which  can  destroy  a  nation  cr 
even  a  dvlUxatlon. 

The  conflict  will  grow  In  scope  and  Inten- 
sity as  time  goes  on.  Lawyen  will  be  called 
upcm  to  take  sides.  It  wlU  be  best,  for  them- 
selves, for  the  profession,  and  for  the  nation. 
If  In  making  their  choice  they  are  accurately 
informed  as  to  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
what  la  at  stake. 
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UWIONTOWN    ACADEM7    BECOMES 
DTNAIOC  HISTORIC  liONTTMENT 


HON.  GOODLOE  L  BYRON 

or  MASTLAint 
IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  BTRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  August  28, 
1971.  ttie  Utakmtown  Academy  in  lAiion- 
town.  Md..  wm  be  dedicated  as  an  his- 
toric monument  with  many  useful  func- 
tions. 

The  Uhiontown  Academy  was  estab- 
lished tai  the  year  1810  and  served  as  a 
mlvate  English  school  until  1M5  when 
Carron  Cotmty,  Md.,  established  a  free 
public  school  system.  From  1865  through 
1880.  the  academy  was  operated  as  a 
county-free  public  school.  Durtog  the 
period  1880  through  1970.  the  academy 
buikttng  had  a  varied  of  uses  such  as  a 
shop  and  storage  building. 

The  academy  was  donated  to  Historic 
Unlontown.  Inc..  a  nonprofit  educational 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

foandattoo.  on  July  1.  1971,  by  Mra. 
Maud  Stremmd  Haines,  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  XThiontown  who  is  presently  88 
years  old.  After  being  restored,  the  acad- 
emy buUding  will  preserve  the  heritage 
of  the  19th  century  e<taicatianal  system 
and  will  be  available  for  visiting  by 
future  generations. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  project  and 
know  that  tbe  academy  building  will  be 
a  valuable  asset  to  Unitrntown. 
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WILL  ALASKA  OIL  BE  EXPORTED 
TO  JAPAN? 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wmooiraiir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Augtut  6.  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
inserting  an  excellent  article  by  Richard 
Conlgan  in  the  July  31  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Journal.  The  article  is  oititled 
"Resources  Report:  Japan  May  Get  Some 
Alaskan  Oil;  Foreign-Flag  Shipping  of 
Exports  Is  liicely.'' 

I  urge  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
interested  in  the  Alaska  pipeline  Issue, 
the  Nation's  energy  policies  or  our  na- 
tional security  requirements  to  carefully 
read  this  very  interesting  article,  irtdch 
follows: 

[From  National  Journal,  July  81.  1971] 
RXSOXTBCSS    SZPOIT/jAPAIf    BCat     Or    Soioi 
Alaskav   On.;  Foaxnsif-FLaa  SHZPnifO  or 

ESPOBTS  la  LXXXLT 

(By  Richard  Oorrlgan) 

A  growing  Japanese  presence  In  Alaaka  la 
adding  new  dimensions  to  the  controversial 
trana-Alaaka  oU  pipeline  project. 

If  and  when  the  oU  beneath  the  state's 
Nortli  CBope  la  pumped  to  market.  It  wlU 
travel  aeroas  the  state  In  48-lnch  stesi  p^ 
made  In  Japan. 

And,  once  the  oU  reaches  tbe  Qulf  of 
Alaaka  port  of  Valdaa.  some  of  It  Is  likely  to 
be  earned  In  Japanese  tankers — to  Japan. 

"Japan  la  a  natural  market"  for  Alaakan 
oU,  said  Hideo  Toablcakl,  commercial  coun- 
selor at  the  Japanese  Embassy  In  Washing- 
ton. "We  are  so  much  reliant  on  the  Middle 
East,"  he  said.  "We  are  very  hungry  for  low- 
sulfur  oU.  We  are  expecting  a  lot  from 
Alaskan  oU.  I  think  the  majors  (the  major 
oU  companies)  can  aeU  us  a  substantial 
anK>unt." 

In  the  past,  advocates  of  the  controversial 
pipeline  project  have  emphasized  the  ra- 
tionale that  development  of  Alaaka's  oil 
reserves  Is  neceesary  now  to  reduce  this  na- 
tion's dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
petroleum,  particularly  In  the  Middle  Bast 
and  Africa. 

A  •4-mimon  nationwide  advertising  cam- 
paign of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
expreeses  this  theme:  "A  country  that  nma 
on  oU  can't  afford  to  nin  short." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  In  Ita 
January  environmental  Impact  statement  on 
the  pipeline,  said  there  Is  a  "compelling"  and 
"unequivocal"  need  for  speedy  delivery  of 
North  Slope  oU  to  United  States  markets. 

"The  prospect  of  Importing  Increasing 
amounts  of  petroleum  from  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere nations,"  the  report  said,  "oontalns 
Important  Implications  for  United  States  for- 
el|^  affairs  and  national  sectirlty."  The  state- 
ment said  that  the  United  States  ootild  find 
ttsMf  In  a  "vulnerable  diplomatic  and 
economic  poaltlon"  If  tbe  North  Slope  were 
not  eiq>iolted. 


None  of  the  argumanta  for  the  pipeline  has 
mentioned  possible  exportation  of  the  olL 

Yet,  there  are  strong  Indications  tlMtt  a 
■iBsable  peramtage  of  the  oU  would  be  ooo- 
mimed  In  Japan  rather  than  the  United 
Statee.  and  that  the  opport\mlty  to  reach 
tbe  burgeoning  Japaneee  market  waa  a  fao- 
tor  In  the  oU  companies'  decision  to  route 
the  pipeline  to  the  Pacific  coast — whara 
tankers  could  reach  It — rather  than  aeroen 
Canada  to  the  VJS.  Midwest. 

jtidging  from  National  Journal  Intetvlew 
with  Waahlngtwi  offlolals,  there  has  not 
been  much  discussion  at  the  policy  level 
oC  the  loag-nm  Implications  of  exporting 
North  Slope  all  to  Japan. 

JAMA'S  Interest:  The  Js^umeae  have  ex- 
presweit  Interest  In  Alaskan  otl  to  help  meet 
their  ooontry's  splrallng  demand  for  energy. 

The  prospects  are  exc^ent  for  sales  of 
Wlaakan  oU  to  Japan,  said  one  specialist  In 
Japaneee  affairs  at  the  State  Department. 

"Japan  wants  all  tbe  oU  It  can  get,  and  I 
cerUlnly  wouldn't  rule  this  out,"  said  Hol- 
lls  M.  Dole,  saslstant  secretary  (mineral  re- 
sources) of  the  Interior  Department,  when 
asked  about  tbe  prospects  of  marketing 
Alaskan  oU  In  Japan. 

Dole  said,  however,  that  "we're  going  to 
need  aU  the  oU  we  can  get"  by  1985.  judg- 
ing from  current  projectlone  of  U.S.  demand. 

AsmmsTaATiON 

The  level  of  oil  Imports  has  been  a 
hlgh-prlorlty  Issue,  but  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  had  little  occasion  In  recent 
years  to  consider  the  question  of  XJM.  oil 
Uaport*. 

Elmsr  F.  Bennett,  special  saslstant  to  the 
director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
neas  and  adviser  to  the  White  HOuse  Oil 
PoUcy  Committee,  said:  "The  policy  oom- 
mlttee  haa  not  had  this  matter  before  It. 
If  there  were  any  West  Coast  surplus.  It 
would  be  a  mlgbty-ahort-term  proposition. 
We  dont  see  It  as  any  problem  of  any  con- 
sequence wbataoerver." 

Later  In  the  same  Interview— after  a  re- 
view of  i^aoB  already  under  way  regarding 
a  neet  of  aopertankera  capable  of  carrying 
North  Slope  oil  to  Japan — Bennett  said  that 
any  sale  of  UJ3.  oU  to  Japan  "woiild  be  sn 
Important  policy  question  which  would  be 
reaolved  at  tbe  time  It  oame  up." 

Tbe  transaction,  he  said,  could  not  be 
made  without  "a  lot  of  questioning"  from 
the  Administration  and  Oongreas. 

"This  Is  oertabily  an  Issue  that  will  be 
raised  and  examined  very  closely,"  said  Jack 
O.  Horton,  deputy  under  secretary  of  Inte- 
rior and  ooordlnator  of  Alaaka  pipeline 
studlee. 

"nMse  questions  have  not  been  ralaed  be- 
fore p\d>ttcly,  Horton  said,  although  depart- 
ment oOoMm  have  considered  them  In  pri- 
vate. 

"We're  goli>g  to  have  to  wait  and  see  what 
they  (the  oil  companlee)  come  up  with"  In 
formal  submissions  of  projected  foreign  traf- 
fic, Horton  said. 

A  Commerce  Department  official  said  that 
"there  are  certainly  no  export  controls"  gov- 
erning possible  sales  of  U.S.  oil  abroad. 

"What  you're  dealing  with  here  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  economics,"  the  Commerce  official 
said.  The  likelihood  U  that  Alaskan  oil  would 
not  be  competitive  with  Middle  East  oil.  he 
said,  and  that  would  take  care  of  the  national 
security  aq>ect. 

If  shipping  a  small  amount  of  oil  to  Japan 
helps  VS.  oil  firms  develop  capital  to  seek 
still  more  oU.  he  said  he  could  see  nothing 
wrong  In  that. 

He  also  said  that  traditionally  there  are 
"abecdutely  no  restrictions  on  any  foreign 
investment  In  tbe  United  SUtes"  that  would 
i^tply  to  Japaneas  Investments  In  Alaskan 
resources. 

A  White  House  sUff  asslsUnt  said  tb» 
Administration  is  aware  of  the  possibility 
that  Alaakan  oU  might  go  to  tbe  Far  East. 
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"There  Is  no  formulated  policy,  positive 
or  negative,  that  I  know  of,"  he  said. 

One  proposal  for  selling  oU  to  Japan  would 
Involve  shipping  North  Slope  oU  to  the  Japa- 
nese and  permitting  an  equal  amount  of  oil 
to  be  Imported  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Asked  about  this  arrangement,  Edward 
Mitchell,  staff  assistant  on  energy  policy  for 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  said: 
"There  Is  some  logic  to  that." 

But,  he  said,  the  proposal  does  raise  some 
serious  queetlons  of  national  security. 

"I  dont  see  that  It's  gotten  much  re- 
sponse," he  said,  "but  I  think  It's  Interest- 
ing." 

KZPOBT  POTKNTZAL 

Edward  L.  Patton.  president  of  Alyeeka 
Pipeline  Service  Co.,  the  consortium  seeking 
permission  to  build  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line, discussed  the  proq>ect8  for  foreign  sales 
during  a  July  20  Interview  with  National 
Journal. 

Target*  for  1980 

Patton  said  that,  according  to  confidential 
estimates  recently  submitted  to  tbe  Interior 
Department  by  the  companlee  participating 
In  Alyeska,  26  per  cent  of  North  Slope  oU 
Is  tarketed  for  sale  beyond  the  UJ9.  West 
Coast  by  1980,  when  North  Slope  production 
Is  expected  to  reach  two  million  barrels  a  day. 

Patton  said  the  600,000  barrels  a  day  are 
lumped  undOT  the  heading  "Panama,"  a  refer- 
ence to  possible  movement  of  the  oil  by  pipe- 
line or  tanker  through  Panama  to  the  East 
Coast. 

The  "Panama"  total  Is  a  catchall  listing 
for  oil  to  be  marketed  outside  the  West  Coast, 
Patton  explained:  It  could  Include  direct  aalea 
to  Japan. 

Patton  estimated  that  sales  to  Japan  might 
amount  to  100,000  barrels  a  day  In  1080.  By 
1086,  he  said,  the  West  Coast  wlU  be  able 
to  absorb  a  full  two  million  barrels  a  day  of 
North  Sl<^>e  oil,  acoordlng  to  present  fore- 
oasts:  Import  levels:  A  100,000-barrel-a-day 
busmess  with  Japan  would  account  for  only 
6  per  cent  of  North  Slope  production,  Patton 
noted. 

And  the  Interior  Department' s  Office  of  OU 
and  Oas  has  estimated  tbat  If  North  Slope 
oil  Is  not  available  to  the  West  Coast,  over- 
seas Imports  to  that  area  alone  would  rise 
to  2.3  million  barrels  a  day  by  1980. 

Compared  with  statistics  on  ciirrent  XJJS. 
oil  Imports,  however,  the  100,000-barrel-a- 
day  figures  takes  on  some  significance. 

No  single  nation  In  the  Middle  Bast  or 
Africa  s(Ad  more  than  60fiOO  barrels  a  day 
to  the  United  States  durliig  1970,  acoordlng 
to  compilations  by  the  Interior  Department's 
Oil  Import  Administration. 

Total  Inqxxts  from  12  Middle  Esatem  and 
African  natlona  avaragsd  about  800,000  bar- 
rels a  day.  ;bnporU  from  all  nations  totaled 
88  million  barreU  a  day — more  than  half  of 
It  from  VaxMBuela  and  Canada,  and  foxir- 
flfths  of  the  Imports  oomlng  from  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Imports  repreeented  about  28  per  cent  of 
tbe  total  U..8  demand  of  nearly  16  mlllloo 
barrels  a  day. 

(Tbeee  figiires  oontradlot  a  statement  In 
SQ  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  brochure: 
"Why  do  we  need  Alaskan  oU?  ...  We  Im- 
port crude  oil  from  overseas  sources — pri- 
marily the  Middle  Bast.  We  have  tbe  obolce  at 
Increaalng  our  dependency  on  other  nations 
or  developing  our  domestic  rasorves." 

Pro/eoHoiif 

Thus,  warnings  of  UJB.  dependence  on 
Middle  Eastern  and  African  oU  derive  from 
projections  of  future  U.S.  production  and 
demand  rather  than  from  current  Import 
levtis. 

Patton's  estimate  of  a  posalble  t«nporary 
100,000-barral-a-day  trade  with  JaptLn't  like- 
wise Is  based  on  Individual  oil  company 
projections. 

As  a  common   carrier   ptjwllne,  Alyaaka 
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would  have  no  voice- In  the  ultimate  deatlna- 
tlon  or  North  Slope  oil;  the  amotmt  of  oU 
that  might  be  sold  to  Japan  oould  be  greater 
than  or  leas  than  that  figure,  depending  on 
the  marketing  pQUdea  at  the  companlee. 

JAPAN 

Japanese  Interests  already  have  entered 
the  Alaaka  scene — to  such  an  extent  that  one 
federal  planning  official  In  Anchorage  pri- 
vately voiced  fears  that  the  state  oould  be- 
come a  "second  Manchuria." 

Pretence 

The  Japanese  presence  Is  widespread. 
The  Japaneee  own  a  large  tlmbermlll 
In  Bltka,  buy  salmon  eggs  from  Cordova 
canners.  market  Toyotas  and  Datsuns  In  the 
state,  and  have  surveyed  Alaaka's  substantial 
reserves  In  coal,  Iron  ore  and  mlnerala. 

Several  major  Japansae  tiniinnsans  have  ea- 
tabllahed  offices  In  Anchorage,  where  the 
Japanese  government  matntninT  «  consulate 
and  whwe  Japan  Air  Unea  Jets  are  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  traffic  at  the  Anohoraga 
airport. 

Energy  tntereets 

Asked  about  Japaneee  Interest  In  ai—v^w 
oU,  Homer  L.  BurreU,  director  of  the  state's 
oil  and  gas  dlvlalcm,  produced  a  handful  of 
calling  oarda  from  Japaneee  bustnessmen. 
Natural  ga» 

Under  a  is-year,  $S76-mlIllaa  oootraot  with 
Phllllpe  Petroletim  Co.  and  Marathon  Oil  Co., 
Japanese  utilities  are  buying  80  billion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gaa  a  year  from  the  Cook 
Inlet  regl<m  of  southern  Alaska. 

Tbe  gas  Is  Uquefled  In  Alaaka  and  trans- 
ported In  two  new  Swedlsh-bullt,  Panamani- 
an-registered tankers. 

Oil  exploration 

Japaneee  dl  oompanlea  are  jolzdng  wtth 
major  oil  firms  In  exploring  for  new  petro- 
leum reserves.  They  have  drilled  for  oU  (un- 
successfully, thus  far)  on  their  own,  ate 
negotiating  for  interests  In  othor  companlea' 
leases  and  are  awaiting  future  federal  and 
state  lease  auctions.  (Tlie  Interior  Depart- 
ment plans  to  auction  offshore  leases  In  the 
Oulf  of  Alaska  by  1978.) 

These  ventures  are  backed  by  Alaskan  Pe- 
troleum Development  Co.  Ltd.  of  Tokyo,  a 
consortium.  North  Oil  Inc.,  the  Anchorage 
subsidiary  of  North  Slope  Oil  Co.  Ltd.  of 
Tokyo,  operates  north  of  Alaska's  Brooks 
Range;  Its  sister  company,  Alaskco  U£A. 
Ltd..  covers  the  remainder  of  the  state. 

Alaakco  has  teamed  with  Oulf  Oil  Corp.  to 
gain  rights  on  several  leases;  North  Oil  has 
been  conducting  Arctic  explorations  with 
three  other  companies  (Cities  Service  Co., 
Oetty  Oil  Co.  and  Skelly  OU  Co.)  and  has 
been  negotiating  for  North  Slope  leases,  ac- 
cording to  Takao  Oglno,  Anchorage  repre- 
sentative of  Alaakco. 

Pipeline  contract 

Japanese  steel  mUls  furnished  the  pipe  for 
tbe  Alaaka  project  after  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  System  (TAPS),  predecessor  to  the 
Alyeeka  firm,  rejected  offers  to  bid  for  the 
project  from  UjS.  Steel  Corp.  and  Kaiser 
Ind\istrtes  Corp.  In  early  1969. 

At  that  time.  TAPS  said  It  needed  tbe  pipe 
quickly  because  It  expected  tbe  project  to 
get  speedy  approval  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment; only  the  Japanese  mills  were  able  to 
meet  tbe  timetable  and  specifications  for  the 
pipe.  TAPS  said. 

In  tbe  course  of  their  worldwide  trading 
operations,  Japanese  firms  sometimes  provide 
oU  pipeline  In  exchange  for  a  portion  of  fu- 
ture oU  production,  under  a  "product-shar- 
ing" arrangement. 

Alyeaka's  Patton  told  National  Journal 
that  the  trans-Alaska  pipe  was  purchased 
under  a  straight-cash  contract  for  Si 00 
million. 

The  estimated  coat  of  the  construction 
project,  origlnaUy  placed  at  $900  mUUon,  now 
Is  In  the  82-blUlon  range. 
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Petroleum  purehaaea 

Japan  alre«tdy  buys  a  limited  amount  oS 
petroleum  products  In  the  United  Statea, 
such  as  residual  fuel  oU  and  lubricants  from 
reflnertea  throughout  tbe  country. 

According  to  tbe  United  SUtes-Japan 
Trade  CouncU,  an  association  sponsored  by 
the  Japaneee  government,  U.S.  exports  of 
petroleum  products  to  Japan  in  1970  were 
valued  at  $87  mUllon. 

The  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Mines  said  that  Japan  bought  one  minion 
barrels  of  rssldual  fuel  oU  from  the  United 
States  during  the  first  three  months  of  1971. 

Market:  Tftkao  Oglno  said  In  Anchorage 
that  Japan's  demand  for  oU  by  1988  Is  pro- 
jected at  4.5  billion  barrels  a  year — neariy 
five  times  the  current  consumption. 

The  Japanese  government's  OU  Industry 
CouncU  has  projected  a  two-bllllon-barrel 
dmnand  by  1976,  double  the  current  figure. 
Japan  now  relies  on  the  Middle  East  for 
about  90  per  cent  of  Its  supply. 

Strategy:  "UntU  now,  we  didn't  think  that 
there  was  any  possibility  of  bringing  North 
Slope  oU  to  Japan."  said  Katsuyukl  Matsu- 
mtira,  a  Washington  representative  for  Ja- 
panese engineering  firms  who  Is  returning 
to  his  country  to  deal  with  oU  policy  in  the 
government's  Ministry  of  International 
Ttade  and  Industry. 

Tbe  old  policy  was  based  on  the  tradition- 
ally high  price  differential  between  Middle 
Eastern  and  U.S.  crude  oU. 

Two  factors  have  changed  that,  according 
to  Matsumura:  recent  price  increases  by  tbe 
oU -exporting  nations  of  tbe  Middle  Bast  and 
ever-stiffening  alr-poUutlon-contrtfl  pro- 
grama  In  Japan  that  necessitate  the  use  of 
low-sulfur  oU. 

The  sulfur  content  of  North  Slope  oU 
ranges  from  .9  per  cent  to  1.8  per  cent  by 
weight,  acoordlng  to  one  Industry  study  sub- 
mitted to  the  American  Petroleum  Inatttute. 
This  U  considered  relatlraly  -mwatr  cr  elaan. 
although  some  desulfurlaatlon  treatment 
might  be  required  to  meet  U.S.  and  Japanrao 
poUutlon  standards. 

" Ji4>anese  companlea  dont  like  to  pay  bl^ 
prleea,  but  they  might  have  to."  Matsumura 


The  prime  concern  of  the  J^>aneee  govern- 
ment, said  Kaauo  NukaHiwa.  reaearefa  con- 
sultant at  the  united  8tetea-Ji4>an  Trade 
CouncU.  la  to  divaislfy  Ito  aouroe  of  sup- 
ply. "That  is  the  main  strategy." 

nnnrsraT  plans 

OU  companies  <^>eratlng  in  Alaska  gen- 
eraUy  say  that  the  West  Coast  wUl  be  the 
prime  market  for  ^IrfVT"  oU  and  that  any 
surplus  production  might  be  sent  to  the  Mid- 
west or  to  the  Bast  Coast  via  addlUonal  pipe- 
lines or  by  tanker. 

Otto  N.  MUlw,  chairman  of  the  board  at 
StaxUUrd  OU  Oo.  of  Oalifomla.  aald:  ~OI>- 
vlously,  a  alaaable  part  wUl  go  to  the  West 
Ooast." 

But  he  said  that  it  waa  "a  Uttle  bit  dlOoult 
to  q>eculate  at  this  time"  about  other  mar- 
keta  because  of  questlona  involving  the  tlm- 
mg  axul  rate  of  North  Slope  production. 

But  there  have  been  soattered  refWvnoaa 
to  the  poaalbUity  of  sales  to  Japan  in  state- 
ments that  east  doubt  on  the  idea  without 
rejecting  It. 


British  Petroleum  Oo.  Ltd.  of  London  (BP) , 
through  ita  Bubsldlartes  and  associated  oom- 
panlea, controls  the  major  share  of  known  re- 
serves on  the  North  Sloped  Prudhoe  Bay 
field— aome  five  biUlon  barrels,  or  about  half 
the  estimated  dlaooTeriee  thus  far. 

BP  has  no  reAnlng  or  retaU  aalea  outleta  on 
tbe  West  Ooast,  which  means  that  the  com- 
pany would  have  to  seU  its  crude  to  other 
companies  untU  it  could  operate  as  a  fuUy 
iatogratad  firm  In  that  region. 

On  Sept.  80,  1970,  Brio  Drake,  chairman  of 
BP.  algned  an  agreement  in  Tokyo  with  a 
group  of  Japanese  oU  firms  that  taeludad 
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Nortb  Slope  Oil  Co.  and  AUskan  Petroleuin 
Development  Co.  Tbe  acreament  prorldad  for 
Joint  aapk>ratk>n  projects  In  tbe  Middle  Kaat 
and  the  marketing  oX  BP  crude  oU  In  Japan. 

Speaking  ot  HP's  sources  of  crude  oU  In 
connection  vlth  future  marketing  arrange- 
ments In  Japan.  Drake  said : 

"There  was  also  Alaska  where  BP  has  slae- 
able  potential  production;  but  here  I  am 
afraid  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  In- 
terest for  Japan,  since,  on  tbe  basis  of  statis- 
tics I  have  seen,  this  oU  will  almost  certainly 
be  completely  absorbed  In  tbe  fast-growing 
markets  ot  tbe  VSJL" 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  which,  along  with 
Humble  OU  and  Refining  Co..  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  OU  Co.  (New  Jersey) ,  controls  most 
of  the  remaining  proved  Prudhoe  Bay  re- 
serves, likewise  has  mentioned  the  poeslbUlty 
of  selling  oU  to  Ji4>an. 

In  a  presentation  to  the  Alaska  Science 
Conference  In  August  1969.  RolUn  Eckls.  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Atlantic  Richfield, 
said:  ^ 

"Assuming  tbe  continuation  of  Import  con- 
trols .  .  .  there    Is    UtUe    poeslbUlty    that 
Alas  a  oil  would  move  Into  foreign  markeu." 
Howe7er.  he  said,  Ji^um  Is  a  poaslbnity. 
Japan  would  be  In  a  "highly  sensitive  posi- 
tion" In  the  event  of  a  crisis  In  the  Middle 
East,  he  said,  and  "It  Is  possible  that  she 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  a 
secure  source  for  a  portion  of  her  needs." 
phuxjps  PTTBOunrM 
Phillips,  which  has  a  relatively  small  in- 
terest In  North  Sk>pe  rescnres.  has  propoaed 
an    "Import-Sor-ezport"   program    InvolTlng 
Japan. 

Under  thU  pnipoaal.  wbl<d>  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Administration  officials  and  to 
tbe  House  Interior  Committee.  North  Slope 
oil  eoold  be  sent  to  Japan.  In  exchange,  tlie 
socportlng  company  would  be  allowed  to  Im- 
port an  equal  amoimt  of  oU  from  the  Middle 
Sast  or  Veneeuela  to  the  XJ£.  East  Coast 
under  an  exception  to  present  llmlto  <m  oU 
Imparts. 

John  M.  Houchln.  president  of  PhlUlps. 
said  In  a  lengthy  sutement  to  the  Houm 
committee  In  the  spring  of  1970  that  one  ad- 
vantage of  this  arrangement  would  be  great 
savings  in  transportation  costs,  because  UJ9.- 
flsg  vesssls  would  not  have  to  be  used. 

"It's  J\i8t  a  question  of  trying  to  ssve  in- 
vestments," said  one  industry  executive 
familiar  with  the  proposal.  The  plan  would 
allow  oU  to  be  brought  to  tbe  big  East  Coast 
market  without  the  necessity  of  buUdlng 
more  pipelines  or  using  U.S.-flag  tankers 
he  said. 

"One  of  the  rationales  behind  this  thing, 
quite  frankly,  was  that  we  could  use  foreign- 
flag  ships,-  he  said.  This  would  permit  in- 
dustry to  "poll  an  end  run"  on  the  Jones 
Act.  he  said. 

(The  Jones  Act  or  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  IMO  (41  Stat  988)  requires  the  use  of 
TTA-bulK,  U.8.-manned  ships  In  coastwise 
trade.  It  would  apply  to  tankers  running 
from  Alaska  to  the  West  Coast,  but  not  to 
tonkers  operating  between  Alaska  and 
Japan  or  between  other  nstlons  and  the  East 
Coast.) 

This  source  said  the  Import-for-export 
idea  has  attracted  lltUe  interest  from  the 
major  companies  thus  far. 

"We've  had  so  much  controversy  over  the 
trans-Alaska  plpeUne  already."  he  said,  "that 
this  Idea  would  Just  muddy  the  water  more." 
"I'm  teUing  you.  everybody's  scared  to 
death  to  even  talk  about  methods  to  avert 
the  Jones  Act's  provisions,"  he  said.  "Those 
sailors  are  going  to  be  tbe  bert-paid  sailors 
the  world  has  even  seen." 

AUukcn  views 
An  oil  lobbyist  In  Anchorage,  speaking  pri- 
vately of  tbe  prospecu  for  oU  trade  with 
Japan,  said  Alaskan  oU  probably  would  bring 
a  far  higher  price  In  the  United  SUtcs  than 
the  Japanese  now  pay  elsewhere. 
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But,  be  said.  "If  the  Japanese  are  willing 
to  pay  it,  who  knows  what  mlgbt  lappen 
10  years  trom  now?~ 

Tbomas  X.  Kelly  Jr..  totmsr  state  oom* 
mlsalonar  ot  natural  rssoaross  and  at  pres- 
ent an  Anchorage  oU  consultant,  said  In  an 
inter^ew  thai  Japanese  Interests  could  make 
a  proOX  by  stillng  any  oU  they  ml^  devvlop 
in  Alaska  to  U.8.  markets,  or  could  exobange 
their  oU  for  oU  from  other  regions. 

KeUy  e^yeaaed  interest  In  the  inyort-for- 
export  plan:  "I  was  hot  as  a  pistol  on  it  for 
a  while."  But  he  said  It  does  not  have  much 
a43osptanoe. 

Orsgg  K.  Brlekson,  an  eoonomlat  and  aide 
to  a  Joint  legislative  committee  on  oil  poUcy, 
also  speculated  that  the  Japanese  oould  de- 
velop oU  in  Ataslra  and  sell  tt  In  UA  mar- 
kets in  exchange  for  surplus  Middle  mihsn 
oil  controlled  by  major  oon^Mnlas. 

TJM.  DSlCAIfS 

The  question  of  where  Alaskan  oU  will  be 
marketed   revolves  around   various   projec- 
tions of  how  much  oil  the  United  states 
particularly  tb*  West  Ooaat    is  going  to  need 
and  how  much  oU  Alaska  can  produce. 
Bittttg  ntimatea 

Projections  of  U.S.  oU  demand  have  risen 
sharply  in  recent  years. 

In  a  19M  report  ("Untted  States  Petroleum 
Through  1980"),  the  Interior  OKiartment 
prwlloted  tbat  the  United  States  would  need 
18J  mlUloa  barrels  a  day  In  1960. 

In  Vstouary  1970.  the  Nlaon  Admlnlstra- 
Uon's  Cabinet  Task  Pores  on  Oil  Impart  Con- 
trol adopted  a  figure  of  18.6  million  bamls 
a  day  for  1980.  (/tor  a  report  on  the  teak 
force  recommendations,  tee  Vol,  2,  No  10 
p.  494.) 

The  task  focoe  rejwrt  included  oomparable 
estimates  from  three  other  sources:  Mobil 
OU  Corp.  (17.7  million  barrels).  Interior  De- 
partment staff  (18.8  mllUon  barrels),  and 
Standard  Oil  Oo.  (New  Jersey)  (19.8  million 
barrels). 

Tbe  Interior  Department,  in  a  Janxiary 
1971  statement  on  the  Alaska  pipeline,  fore- 
cast the  1980  demand  at  33.3  mUllon  barrels 
a  day  and  the  108S  demand  at  37.1  mUllon. 

The  department's  1980  estimate  was  20  per 
cent  higher  than  the  AdmlnlstraUon's  task 
force  estimate  one  year  earlier. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council,  an  In- 
terior Department  advisory  board  composed 
of  top  oU  industry  executives,  on  July  15 
released  iU  interim  forecast  of  future  petro- 
leum needs:  32.6  miUlon  barreU  a  day  for 
1980,  36  million  for  1986. 

ThU  report  said  that  the  United  States 
would  become  heavUy  dependent  on  Middle 
Eastern  and  African  oil  unless  government 
polloles  became  more  conducive  to  domestic 
U.S.  oil   Investments. 

OouncU  meetlngt 

Transcripts  of  the  National  Petroleum 
CouncU's  private  committee  meetings  pro- 
vide a  glimpse  Into  the  preparatk>n  of  theee 
forecasts. 

At  a  March  39  meeting  in  Houston  of  the 
councU's  coordinating  subcommittee  on  the 
U.S.  energy  outlook,  a  research  consultant 
from  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  said  that, 
in  confidential  projections  from  various  en- 
ergy industries,  the  total  energy  demand  was 
generaUy  agreed  upon,  but  the  forecasts 
varied  widely  on  future  consimiptlon  of  indi- 
vidual fuels. 

"I  dont  find  that  either  surprising  or  too 
disconcerting,"  said  Warren  B.  I>avU,  direc- 
tor of  economics  for  Oulf  OU  Corp.  and 
chairman  of  tbe  panel. 

Vincent  M.  Brown.  execuUve  director  of 
tbe  councU,  said  during  that  session,  "I 
would  guess  right  now  it's  about  60-60  in 
Washington  in  government  circles"  between 
those  who  are  seriously  concerned  about  the 
nation's  energy  needs  and  those  who  beUeve 
the  "energy  crlsU  U  being  "whipped  up"  by 
the  Industry. 
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"AU  this  Is  evolving  so  rapidly  that  the 
need  for  an  interim  report  becomes  aoxite, 
both  from  I  think  our  point  of  view  and  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,"  Brown  said. 
At  another  point  during  the  two-day  meet- 
ing, on  March  SO,  N.  o.  Dumbroe,  vice  presi- 
dent (Industry  and  public  affairs)  of  Mata- 
thon  OU  Co.  and  chairman  of  the  councU's 
government  policies  suboommlttee,  said  of 
the  Washington  climate: 

"Christ,  they  are  talking  about  everjrthlng. 
I  mean,  you  can  get — if  you  just  wander 
around  and  talk  with  the  policy  makers,  you 
can  come  up  with  an  encyclopedia." 

W.  T.  SUck  Jr..  assistant  manager  of  Hum- 
ble OU's  corporate  plaimlng  department, 
told  the  group  that  "one  of  the  sticky  prob- 
lems to  work  in  this  thing  is  the  Alaska 
problem."  He  said  that.  In  trying  to  coordi- 
nate various  oompaiues'  estimates  oo 
Alaska's  oU  reserves,  "the  people  who  want  to 
go  into  the  most  detaU  are  ones  that  have 
the  least  information." 

At  a  May  38  committee  meeting  in  New 
York,  Harry  Geverta,  special  projects  man- 
ager of  EI  Paso  Natural  Oas  Co.,  said.  "It  is 
very  difficult,  I  think,  to  urge  government  to 
change  major  policy— if  you  dont  see  a  sense 
of  urgency — I  think  if  you  come  out  with  a 
report  that  says,  well,  you  know,  we  aia 
go4ng  to  find  aU  we  can  get  and  if  we  cant 
find  it,  we  can  import  it — that  sounds  more 
like  some  of  my  Harvard  friends  than  a  re- 
port out  of  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cU." 

Slick  said  at  that  meeting  that  his  panel 
was  reviewing  figures  from  two  different  sub- 
committees, one  on  demand  and  the  other 
on  supply,  "and  there  was  next  to  no  chance 
at  all  that  you  oould  add  them  all  up  and  get 
the  same  answer." 

John  M.  Kelly,  an  Independent  Washington 
oU  entrepreneur,  said,  "When  you  have  the 
NPC  come  out  and  teU  tbe  public  that  by 
1986,  imder  present  policise.  they  are  going 
to  have  to  depend  on  66  per  cent  of  their 
oU  supplies  by  Imports  and  8  per  eent  of 
their  gas  supply  by  Imports,  dont  you  think 
this  is  going  to  have  an  Impact  on  the  HIU 
and  In  the  executive  branch?" 
"I  hope  It  does,"  said  Slick. 
Interior    Department    representatives   at- 
tended these  committee  meetings,  serving  as 
"government    oochalrmen"    of    all    councU 
panels. 

Morton  apeech 
In  a  speech  to  the  NaUonal  Petro- 
leum CouncU  on  July  16,  Interior  Sec- 
retary Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  said.  "Even 
with  the  North  Slope  producing  two  million 
barrels  a  day  by  1980.  the  gap  between  do- 
mestic supply  and  demand  would  approadi 
eight  mlUlon  barrels  a  day,  equal  to  36  per 
cent  of  total  supply. 

"Our  central  problem  is  national  secu- 
rtty.  .  .  .  AU  the  experience  of  the  past  30 
ysazs,  plus  what  we  can  infer  from  the  bar- 
gaining actions  of  the  O.P.B.C.  (Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries)  nations 
during  tbe  past  year  and  the  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Mediterranean,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  ws 
had  better  not  become  overly  dependent  on 
our  energy  supplies  from  that  part  of  tbe 
world." 

To  lessen  that  danger,  Morton  said,  one 
ot  the  things  the  Interior  Department  can 
do  is  "expedite  the  safe  movement  of  North 
Slope  oil  and  gas  to  market." 

We$t  ooost  outlook 

In  a  recent  submission  to  the  Intertor  De* 
partment,  AJyeaka  said  that  when  the  pipe- 
line reaches  a  two-miUlon-barrel-a-day  ca- 
pacity, 1.6  mlUion  barrels  would  be  delivered 
to  the  West  Coast  and  600,000  to  "Panama." 

Alysska  saM  190,000  bairals  a  day  would 
be  d^versd  to  the  Puget  Bound  (Seattle) 
area,  640,000  barrels  to  San  Prancisco  and 
770,000  to  tha  Los  Angeles  area. 

(Atlantic  Blchfleld  has  buUt  a  100,000- 
barrel-a-day  refinery  at  Belllnfl^m,  Wash., 
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to  rsoalve  Aladcan  crude.  OaUfotnla  had  a 
total  raining  capacity  of  IM  million  barrels 
a  day  as  of  Jan.  l.  according  to  the  OU 
and  Oas  Journal,  ranking  that  state  second 
in  refining  ci4>aclty  after  Ttoxas.) 

"By  1986  the  West  Coast  can  take  all  of 
it,"  Patton  said,  '"mere's  no  point  in  haul- 
ing this  oil  any  further  than  you  have  to. 
Common  sense  says  you  drop  It  at  the  flnt 
available  market." 

Interior  projectUma 

In  Interior  Department  projections.  Dis- 
trict V  Includes  the  states  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  HawaU 
and  Alaska. 

District  V  constmied  some  two  mUIion 
barrels  a  day  In  1970,  according  to  Interior 
flgiu'ss.  District  V  produced  about  two-thirds 
of  that  amotmt  and  got  the  remainder  trom 
Canada,  other  foreign  sources  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  June  2  speech  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
Electric  Association  at  San  Diego,  Oene  P. 
MorreU,  deputy  assistant  interior  secretary 
(mineral  resources) ,  said  that  District  V  de- 
mand Is  projected  at  3.2  miUlon  barrels  a 
day  by  1980. 

District  V  demand  Is  expected  to  grow  at 
a  yearly  rate  of  4.6  per  cent,  Morrell  said, 
in  contrast  with  the  department's  nation- 
wide growth  figure  of  4  per  cent.  District  V 
production  (excluding  the  North  Slope  po- 
tential) has  been  declining  at  a  10-per  cent 
annual  rate. 

Otiier  pTQjectiona 

Others  have  offered  different  projections. 

Herbert  S.  Wlnokur  Jr.,  a  management 
consultant  who  aerved  on  the  staff  of  the 
Cabinet  task  force,  has  projected  District  V 
demand  at  2.7  mlUion  barrels  a  day  by  1980. 

"Every  projection  of  North  Slope  produc- 
tion indicates  tbat  it  wUl  far  exceed  the  pe- 
troleum demands  of  the  West  Coast,"  Wln- 
okur said  in  a  statement  to  the  Interior 
Department,  in  which  he  cited  advantages 
of  an  alternate  pipeline  route  acroas  Canada. 

"I  estimate  that  In  1980,  the  North  Slope 
wlU  produce  at  least  600,000  barrels  per  day 
more  than  the  West  Coast  can  absorb  even 
assuming  the  West  Coast  gives  up  all  Its 
non-Canadian  Imports,"  Wlnokur  said. 

John  R.  Uobtblau,  director  of  the  Petro- 
leimi  Industry  Reaearch  Foundation  in  New 
York,  UAA  Satkmal  Journal  there  might  be 
"a  million  barrela  left  over"  onoe  North  Slope 
oU  reaches  substantial  amounts. 

"I  dont  think  that  they  (the  West  Coast) 
can  abeotb  a  fuU  two  mlUlon  barreU  by 
1980."  The  excess  Nortti  Slope  oU  would  be 
■snt  aisevhere,  he  said. 

'"Hiay  oould  axport  some  of  the  oU  to 
Ji^Mui."  LhdittoUu  said.  But  in  that  case,  be 
said.  Japan  might  pay  a  tar  lower  price  for 
North  Slope  oU  than  the  U.S.  conaumer 
would  pay.  since  North  Slope  oU  would  be 
competing  with  low-priced  Middle  Xaatem 
oU. 

An  Import-for-ezport  plan  makes  "some 
sense,"  he  said,  but  would  require  "a  fairly 
radical  change  in  our  import  policy." 

ALAaXAN  FEOOTTCnOlf 

Uchtblau  said  some  ooa^tanlee  have  esti- 
mated that  North  Slope  iwoduotlon  ml^t 
fvttch  three  million  barrala  a  day  or  mote. 

W.  J.  Levy  Consultants  Corp.,  a  major  New 
York  oU  consulting  firm  that  advises  the 
Alaska  legislature  on  atata  oU  policy,  has 
forecast  North  Slope  production  at  three 
mllUon  bairela  a  day  by  1980. 

In  a  December  1970  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture, the  Levy  firm  Mid,  "It  Is  clear  that 
the  West  Coast  wUl  be  able  to  abaorb  sub- 
stantial vdumea  of  North  Slope  crude.  How- 
ever, indloattona  are  tbat  when  North  Slope 
production  builds  up  to  a  large  volume,  by 
1076  or  thareabouta,  substantial  movements 
Myond  Dlstrlot  V  wUl  be  twquUed  to  absotb 
the  prospective  production." 

And,  at  a  July  16  press  conference  at  the 
Intsrlor    Department,    National    Petroleum 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CouncU  offiolals  said  North  Slope  produo- 
tlon— which  they  had  listed  at  two  mllUon 
barrels  In  their  energy  report — might  waU 
amount  to  three  mllUon  or  even  four  mlUlon 
barrels  a  day. 


In  a  June  33  tabulation  ot  projected 
tanker  traffic.  Alyeaka  aald  41  tanken  would 
carry  oU  out  of  Valdes,  Alaaka.  when  the 
plp^lne  reaches  a  rate  of  two  mllUon  baittia 
a  day. 

or  the  41  tankers,  Alyeska  said,  eight 
would  be  Ui  the  360,000-deadwelght-ton 
supertanker  class,  and  16  would  be  in  the 
130,000-DWT  (flass. 

Ilisre  are  no  U.S.-flag  tankers  of  either  of 
theee  staes  in  operation  now,  although  the 
Japanese  and  some  International  oU  firms 
such  as  BP  have  them. 

Alyeaka  aald  in  the  tabulation,  which  was 
submitted  to  tha  Intsrlor  Department  among 
stacks  of  data,  tbat  an  of  the  supertanken 
and  some  ot  the  190/)00-DWT  v—ela  would 
be  Involved  In  the  "Panama"  trade,  han- 
dling an  average  cargo  ot  800,000  barrels  a 
day. 

None  ot  the  supertankers  was  destined 
tor  VS.  West  Coast  ports,  which  are  not  now 
able  to  receive  vessels  ot  that  staa. 

Ttie  Panama  Canal  cannot  handle  tankers 
larger  than  06,000  DWT,  which  suggests  that 
the  companies  Intend  to  take  one  of  three 
alternative  actions: 

Transport  oU  by  supertanker  to  the  Cen- 
tral American  Pacific  coast  and  pipe  the  OU 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  other  tankers 
would  pick  It  up,  or  send  it  through  the  ca- 
nal In  smaller  tankers. 

Send  the  oU  around  Cape  Horn  and  up  to 
East  coast  markets. 

Send  the  oU  to  JapazL 

The  Jones  Act  might  not  apply  to  any  of 
theee  three  alternatives,  despite  Commerce 
Department  claims  that  the  si— v«»«  all 
trade  will  bring  a  boon  to  Amarlaa'S  marl- 
time  Industry. 

Oommeree  campaign 

Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  H.  Stans  baa 
been  in  the  forefront  ot  Nlzon  Administra- 
tion officials  in  advocating  approval  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

Stans  spoke  before  a  Washington  conven- 
Uon  of  the  Seafarers  International  Union 
of  North  America  (AFL-CIO)  on  Jime  31  and 
said  that  the  Alaska  oU  discovery  would  heh> 
revive  U.S.  maritime  strength. 

Advocating  a  trans-Alaska  tn»t^»td  of  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline,  Stans  told  the  Sea- 
farers the  Canadian  line  would  "eliminate 
aU  of  tbe  great  maritime  opportunltlea" 
that  the  Alaska  line  would  provide. 

The  Seafarers,  agreeing  with  Stans. 
adopted  a  resoluUon  endorsing  the  pipeline 
and  re-endorslng  the  Jones  Act. 

Andrew  E.  Olbson,  assistant  secretary  of 
Commerce  (maritime  affairs) .  told  tbe  Port- 
land. Ore..  Propeller  Club  on  May  31 : 

"We  have  estimated  that  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Alaaka  pipeline  a  fieet  of  ap- 
proximately SO  new  UJ3.  tankers  would  be 
added  to  the  American  merchant  marine  to 
tranqwrt  the  oU  from  southern  Alaska  to 
the  West  Coast. 

"The  co.strxiotlon  of  these  vessels  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1  biUlon  would  give  an 
added  stimulus  to  our  shlpbuUdlng  Indus- 
try and  would  provide  i4>prozlmately  48X)00 
man-years  cf  work  In  U.S.  shipyards  and 
aUied  industries. 

"Manning  and  matnfAitijnj  these  TciMiili 
would  create  many  additional  permanent 
maritime  jobs,  while  the  estimated  annual 
operating  and  maintenance  cost  of  $30  mU- 
Uon  would  provide  added  employment  In  the 
related  service  industries. 

"It  should  be  obvious  that  much,  If  not 
most,  of  this  Increased  maritime  activity 
would  be  ot  direct  benefit  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest."  (For  a  report  on  the  progreaa  in 
the  AAmtniatration't  proffram  to  revive  the 
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natkm'e  marOiant  marine,  tee  Mo.  SO,  p. 
J565.) 

OoHMtruotUm 

m  1089,  Atlantic  Bltiifleld  crdaced  three 
UO,000-DWT  tankers  from  Bethlehem  Steti 
Corp.  for  the  Alaaka  oU  trade.  The  oU  firm 
•aid  theee  were  the  largest  oommarelal  via- 
sels  ever  to  be  buUt  In  VS.  shipyards. 

A  apolcasnan  for  the  Shipbuilders  Council 
at  America  said  that  17  tankers  ware  imdar 
oonatruetlon  or  on  order  In  VS.  ahlpyasth  aa 
of  June  1. 

In  addition  to  the  three  AttanUe  m«h«ifiid 
remMM.  only  three  were  in  the  ISO^WO-OWT 
range  or  above,  and  none  waa  neosanrUy 
destined  f  cr  Alaakan  traffic.  None  waa  aa  larga 
as  280.000  DWT,  be  said. 

A  qpokeaman  for  the  Mlfflttma  Administra- 
tion said  tanker  conatructlon  orders,  prob- 
ably are  being  delayed  pending  apptoral  ot 
the  Alaaka  plpeUne. 

A  QMkaanan  tor  Alyeaka.  aakad  When  tba 
aupertankers  would  be  oomlag  from,  aald  the 
oU  ocmpanlea  have  been  holding  preliminary 
talks  with  UjB.  ahlpbuUdoa  about  futmw 
supertanker  oontracta. 

I«V7  Oonaultanta  Corp.,  In  a  report  to  the 
Alaaka  leglalatore,  estimated  that  conatruc- 
tlon coats  In  foreign  Shipyards  are  about 
one-half  thoae  in  U.S.  yards.  "The  par-barm 
oost  of  moving  oU  In  a  fcralgn-ballt  and 
registered  vessel  Is  ^iproKlmately  one-thlM 
leas"  than  in  a  U.8.  tanker,  ha  aald. 
Vlrfftn  ltlar^da 

OU  ocmpanlea  ml^t  be  able  to  avert  tha 
Jonaa  Aet  by  taking  oD  trom  Alaaka  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  tor  refining  before  moving  it 
to  the  Bast  Coast  market. 

Tba  Virgin  Uaoda  has  be«i  regarded  as 
ootalde  the  eeopa  at  the  Jones  Act;  but  It 
remains  to  be  deeldsd  whether  a'—vi"  oil 
would  be  enrnpt  In  this  rttuatlon. 

Amerada  Hess  Corp..  an  oU  flim  with  lease 
Intenats  on  the  North  Slope,  baa  »»rwndtd 
Ita  Virgin  Islands  refinery  complex  to  t<»Twtu> 
480,000  barrris  a  day.  Leon  Hesa.  «ii««pnnn 
of  the  company,  reported  to  atoekhcldecs  thla 
aptlng  that  tbe  company  plans  to  obtain 
tenksra  ta  eipeetatlon  cC  raining  oU  from 
tba  Morth  Bopa. 

Tankara  oould  dock  at  the  Vlrgta  Islands 
after  picking  up  oil  from  a  Osntral  Alr^^^^^^n 
plptflna  or  after  nraadiag  Oape  Horn. 

TtakecB  plying  the  Valdea-to-Janaa  route 
would  be  outside  the  Act 

OUTLOOSC 

A  wen-established  oU  consultant,  speaking 
on  a  not-fOr-attributlon  basis,  said  of  tbe 

Alaaka  pipeline  system.   "I  say  the 

line  should  go  down  through  Canada  anv- 
way."  ' 

Tbe  spokesmen  for  environmental  causes 

are  "an  emotional,  dlshonset  bunch  of  , 

In  the  main."  he  said,  but  'they^  right  In 
this  Instance"  In  opposing  the  trana-Alaaka 
line. 

The  key  to  the  slttiation,  he  said,  is  tbst 
the  companies  backing  tbe  project  need  to 
get  a  cash  return  for  their  North  Slope  in- 
vestments as  quickly  as  possible,  and  tbe 
trans-Alaaka  route  offers  the  speediest  op- 
portunity. 

"Japan  wUl  buy  It."  he  said  of  tbe  North 
Slope  on,  and  the  amount  wUl  be  determined 
In  part  by  the  sulfur  content  of  the  oU  and 
peihaps  by  Ji4>aneae  wUUngnsss  to  provide 
tankers. 

An  authorltetlve  Canadian  source  offered 
this  general  appraisal : 

OnglnaUy,  the  oU  companies  figured  on 
supplying  tbe  West  Coast  with  oU  from  the 
North  Slope,  btUldlng  another  pipeline  from 
Puget  Sound  to  the  Mldweat  for  transship- 
ment of  additional  oU  and  aaUlng  any  aur- 
plus  to  ths  Japanese. 

The  Idea  ot  a  trana-Canada  pipeline  trom 
the  North  Slope  directly  to  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket has  been  a  leas-favored  plan  that  the 
compaiUes  have  kept  alive  for  the  sake  of 
prudence. 
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Now,  the  drftwlns-board  |»apdMl   for  a 

tnuis-Uiilted  states  plpcUne  u  loalng  ita  at* 
tractlvenass.  In  part  bacauaa  "any  major  oil 
plpeUiM  ayatem  ttirougb  soenlo  t«rrtt<My  la 
going  to  run  into  a  h«U  at  a  lot  of  troubla." 

Without  a  pipeline  Into  the  Midwest,  "Ja> 
pan  would  be  the  logical  market." 

The  Import-fra'-eKport  propoaal  was  men- 
tioned by  Washington  economists  Charles  J. 
Clocbettl  and  John  V.  KrutUla  In  a  crltlqua 
of  the  trans-Alaska  plan  they  gave  to  the 
Interior  Department  In  March. 

The  Clcebettt-KrutUla  report  aald:  "The 
most  attractlTe  alternative  for  the  oil  pro- 
duoers  would  be  the  use  of  North  Slope  oil 
for  export  at  world  market  prices  to  Ji^muo, 
while  Importing  a  similar  amount  from  Ven- 
eauela.  selling  same  at  the  siq>part  prloe  In 
the  United  SUtea. 

"Since  the  beneflcunes  of  the  low-cost 
North  Slope  oil  would  be  Japanese  consum- 
ers, while  the  environmental  costs  would  be 
borne  by  the  United  SUtes.  there  is  an 
Issue  of  equity  and  propriety  associated  with 
this  proposal.  .  .  ." 

Takin c  Jimxjmr'B  Case  to  tbx  Picplz 

"(Heartbeat)  The  United  States  of  America. 
(Beartbeat)  Sometimes  it  doesn't  run  the 
way  we'd  Wee  it  to. 

"(Heartbeat)  But  it  keeps  on  running. 
Thmts  OUT  iob.  (Heartbeat) 

"We're  the  oU  companies  of  America.  .  .  . 
toorking  to  keep  this  country  uxyrking. 

"Because  a  country  that  runs  on  oU.  .  .  . 

Can't  afford  to  run  short." 

This  message  and  variations  on  the  same 
theme  are  being  delivered  to  the  VS.  public 
In  a  |4-mlIUon  (for  1071)  advertUlng  cam- 
paign sponsored  by  the  American  Petndeum 
Institute,  chief  trade  aaaoclatlon  and  lobby- 
ing arm  of  the  oil  indtistry. 

The  campaign  got  under  way  on  AprQ  36 
and  Is  scheduled  for  a  long  run.  aooordlng 
to  James  C.  Sbelhy,  advertising  manager  of 
APT. 

"We  are  using  nighttime  network  tele- 
vision .  .  .  plus  the  Today  Show  on  NBC. 
Also,  about  180  newqtapers  and  petrtdeum 
trade  '"»g«°^"—  The  new^Mper  offer  of  the 
"Knergy  Gap'  booklet  has  drawn  ezoaUent  re- 
sponse from  over  600  cities  in  47  states." 
Shelby  said. 

CowUerottaefc 

The  campaign  clearly  represents  a  counter- 
attack by  the  Industry  against  Its  crltlca  In 
government,  the  news  media  and  the  public. 

Taking  its  case  to  the  people,  the  Industry 
Is  not  adopting  a  defensive  posture  of  em- 
phaslzlac  It  expenditures  on  pollution-con- 
trol programs  or  e^lalnlng  the  Intricacies 
of  oil  tax  laws. 

Inst.fd,  the  Industry  campaign  itieesM 
this  theme:  "76  per  cent  of  the  power  and 
energy  this  country  needs  comes  from  oil 
and  natural  gas." 

The  campaign  literature  includes  state- 
ments streeslng  the  need  for  development  of 
flisskan  oil  to  lessen  U.S.  dependence  on  for- 
eign suppliers. 

API  President  Prank  N.  Heard,  a  former 
Member  of  the  House  (D-Tez..  1061-61) ,  said 
in  a  statement  announcing  the  campaign : 

Energy,  In  ample  supply  and  reasonably 
priced.  Is  essential  to  the  public's  comfort, 
economic  progress.  Industrial  expansion  and 
national  security.  We  believe  this  program 
will  contribute  to  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  complexities  Involved  In  maintaining 
an  uninterrupted  flow  of  energy  for  the 
consumers  of  this  nation." 

Origin  of  oampaigm 

Shelby  said  that  a  private  survey  of  the 
U.S.  public  taken  In  1970  for  the  oil  industry 
led  to  the  advertising  campaign. 

Without  going  into  deUil.  Shelby  Indi- 
cated that  the  poll  showed  the  general  public 
had  lltOe  understanding  of  the  Industry  or 
sympathy  for  it. 

"I  gusM  when  you  take  a  survey  you  find 
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out  what  people  think  about  you,"  be  said. 
The  survey  showed  the  need  for  an  "educa- 
tional"  campaign. 

TV  spots 

The  television  advertisements,  which  ate 
scheduled  for  prime-time  evening  shows  and 
weekend  sports  programs  and  news-inter- 
view broadcasts,  were  produced  t^  Leo  Bur- 
nett Co.  Inc.  of  Chicago. 

Shelby  said  he  particularly  likes  the 
"heartbeat"  commercial. 

This  adverUsonent  was  taped  In  Qrinnell, 
Iowa  (pop.  8,403),  a  farmland  oonununlty 
66  miles  northeast  of  Dee  Molnea. 

The  ad  shows  some  of  the  uses  of  oil  and 
gas:  a  housewife  making  a  cup  of  coffee,  a 
a  doctor  with  a  hypodermic  needle 
("Doc  Evans  may  never  stop  to  think  that 
some  of  his  medldnas  begin  with  oU"),  a 
grandmother  at  her  sewing  machine  and 
lights  glowing  in  oMnfortable  frame  houses 
along  quiet,  tree-lined  streets. 

Shelby  was  asked  why  no  aut(»noblIes  ^>- 
pear  In  this  ad,  since  nearly  half  the  pe- 
troleiun  consumed  in  this  nation  is  used  for 
gasoline 

"I  think  people  are  pretty  used  to  the  fact" 
that  petroleum  is  used  to  power  cars,  he 
said.  This  spot  was  designed  to  shoiw  people 
In  their  homes  rather  than  outside,  he  said, 
although  consideration  had  been  given  to 
featuring  a  farmer  riding  his  tractor. 

(On  June  30.  in  a  unanimous  opinloti,  the 
Pederal  Oommiinlcationa  Oommlaslon  ruled 
that  an  ad  on  NBC-TV,  In  which  Standard 
OU  Co.  (New  Jersey)  described  its  Arctic 
Alaska  operations,  vlcdated  the  "faimees  doc- 
trine" because  the  ads,  in  effect,  constituted 
an  Midoraement  of  the  contested  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  system.  See  No.  28.  p.  1491.) 

FuoTESimQ  The  BmaeT-CoKsnMrnoif 

CUKVB 

One  of  the  few  Nlzon  Admlnlstratton  offl- 
cials  to  call  for  a  slowdown  In  UJB.  energy 
consumption  Is  S.  David  Preeman,  who  Is 
leaving  government  service. 

Preeman.  assistant  director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  and  director  of 
the  office's  energy  policy  staff,  said  he  wor- 
ries about  the  way  this  nation  eats  up  Its 
natural  reeoiuxee.  Privately  and  publicly, 
Preeman  has  suggested  ways  In  which  the 
government  could  seek  to  restrict  energy 
consiunptlon. 

He  also  has  been  Involved  In  devising  gov- 
ernment policies  that  seek  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  new  and  cleaner  sources  of 
energy. 

"I  think  there's  a  big  question  mark  about 
what  the  demand  (for  oil)  wUl  be  In  1980." 
he  said  In  an  interview.  "If  we  really  got 
serious  about  It,  we  could  cut  down  .  .  ., 
flatten  out  some  of  those  growth  curves." 

But,  he  said,  "it's  not  happening  yet  .  .  . 
We're  hooked  on  the  stuff." 

(Projections  of  future  U.S.  demand  for 
oil  have  been  cited  by  proponents  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline  as  a  jiistiflcatlon  for  de- 
veloping North  Slope  oil.) 

"It  seems  to  me  almcet  InevitaUe  thai  one 
of  these  days  congestion  Is  going  to  call  a 
halt  to  it.  It  makes  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  sense 
to  me  to  ban  the  Internal  comlmslon  engine 
In  downtowns  of  major  cities." 

Preeman  said  "there's  no  reason  that  I 
can  see"  why  an  urban  automobile  needs 
more  than  100  horsepower. 

Yet,  he  said,  with  a  trace  of  irony  in  his 
Tenneesee  drawl,  congressional  adoption  of 
emission-control  standards  for  automobiles 
Is  leading  to  more  consumption  of  gasoline, 
rather  than  less — because  the  control  devices 
caiue  a  10-  to  15-per  cent  Increase  In  the  en- 
gine's gasoline  consumption. 

On  the  subject  of  development  of  Alaskan 
oil.  Preeman  s^d,  "The  (natural)  gas  Is  a 
more  pressing  need  for  the  national  economy 
than  the  oU.  It  may  be  that  the  strongest 
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Justification  for  proceeding  with  the  market- 
ing of  the  oil  U  the  need  for  the  gas." 

(North  BXape  natural  gas  Is  associated  with 
the  crude  oU  reserves,  and  the  gas  cannot 
be  brought  out  until  the  oil  Is  produced.) 

"It's  a  cold  hard  fact  that  there's  a  short- 
age of  natural  gas,"  Preeman  said.  "It's  much 
more  acute  than  any  supply  problem  with 
oU." 

Aaked  about  a  propoeal  to  market  Alaakaa 
oil  In  Japan  In  exchange  for  crude  oU  from 
other  sotirces,  Preeman  said,  "I  have  some 
question  about  whether  that  makes  much 
sense  from  a  national  security  point  of  view." 

Preeman,  44.  holds  degrees  In  law  (Unlvw- 
slty  of  Tennessee)  and  civil  engineering 
(Oeorgia  Tech.)  A  former  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  engineer,  he  served  from  1961  to 
1966  as  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commlsalon  and  has  been  at 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  since 
1967. 

Preeman  Is  a  strong  supporter  of  President 
Nixon's  propoeal  to  estabUah  a  Department 
o<  Natural  Beeouroes  to  coordinate  federal 
energy  policies. 

"The  energy  problems  have  reached  the 
point  where  you  need  an  agency  In  charge," 
he  said.  Until  the  government  establishes  an 
agency  to  look  after  energy  matters,  he  said, 
"I  think  well  kind  at  limp  along  with  paste- 
together  solutions." 

Preeman  is  leaving  government  to  help 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  establish  a  de- 
gree program  in  energy  reeources  develop- 
ment and  management.  He  expects  to  remain 
based  In  Washington. 

Son  or  Sanbinena 

In  a  much-publicized  attempt  to  gain  an 
exemption  to  the  Jones  Act,  Union  Oil  Co. 
of  California  sought  approval  from  the  Nlz- 
on Administration  In  1970  to  use  the  oil 
tanker  Sansinena  to  transport  Alaskan  oil. 

The  Sansinena,  a  U.S.-bullt,  Uberlan-reg- 
Istered  vessel,  was  owned  by  Barracuda 
Tanker  (Torp.  of  Bermuda,  a  firm  that  Peter 
M.  Planlgan.  assistant  to  the  President, 
helped  organize. 

The  Treasury  Department  granted  a  waiver 
in  March  1970  that  would  have  allowed  the 
vessel  to  be  used  in  U.S.  coastal  trade — an 
extraordinary  exemption  from  a  provision 
of  the  Jones  Act  (41  Stat  988)  that  requires 
shipping  In  U.S.  coastal  trade  to  be  on  ves- 
sels built  and  registered  in  the  United  States. 

The  waiver  touched  off  a  political  contro- 
versy, and  the  Treasury  Department  quick- 
ly withdrew  the  exemption.  (See  Vol.  3,  No. 
11. p.  543). 

Union  OU,  which  was  using  the  67.000- 
deadwelght-ton  vessel  under  long-term  char- 
ter, recently  took  delivery  of  a  new,  simi- 
lar-sized vessel  buUt  in  the  United  States 
by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  for  use  in  the  Alas- 
ka trade. 

Union  OU  President  Fred  L.  Hartley  chris- 
tened the  new  tanker  the  Sansinena  11. 
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PBOBLBMS  OP  THE  ELDERLY  NEED 
ATTENTION  NOW— PART  IV 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Bfr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  'sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  nw  ToiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRB8ENTATIVB8 

Friday,  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  course 
of  the  past  4  days  I  have  submitted  for 
the  Record  the  transcript  of  testim<Hiy 
fnHU  hearings  that  I  held  in  the  27th 
Coogreesional  District  concerning  the 
problems  of  the  elderly.  I  am  submitting 
today  the  last  section  of  that  testimony. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  very 
excellent  testimony  on  the  problems  of 
nursing  homes  in  today's  sectitm.  The 
testimony  by  Mrs.  Lois  Schwall.  a  nurse 
at  such  a  facility  in  my  district,  is  very 
compelling  and  accurate. 

At  this  point  I  would  also  like  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  testimony  and  Join 
with  me  to  take  some  action  to  alleviate 
the  problems  of  the  elderly.  I  hope  the 
testimcmy  is  of  help  to  the  Congress  in 
demonstrating  the  poor  conditions  imder 
whlch  this  country's  senior  citizens  are 
forced  to  live. 

TXRiKONT — HkAxnfas  on  thx  PioBLXits  or 
THX  Eldbblt — Past  IV 

Mr.  Dow.  Our  next  witness  U  llrs.  Ziols 
SohwaU.  She  worka  in  Rockland  County  on 
problems  of  the  elderly.  Lois  Is  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  so  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you  here,  Lola 

Has.  LOXB  SCHWALL,  MTTaSK,  SOCKLAMD  COUMTT 
mvaUCABT.  SOaBLAWH  BOAD,  BIOHLAin) 
ICnXS.    N.T. 

Mrs.  Schwall.  As  you  know,  I  am  a  nurse. 
I  work  at  the  Rockland  County  Inflrmary 
and  the  professional  nursing  staff  of  the 
County  Inflrmary  has  asked  me  to  Indicate 
that  my  remarks  reflect  their  opinion  as  weH. 
that  I  reaUy  speak  for  the  nursing  stsff 
there.  I  might  also  say  that  my  remarks  are 
not  spedflcaUy  directed  at  the  Coimty  In- 
flrmary. 

They  are  based  on  experience  the  nurs- 
ing staff  has  had  in  other  nursing  homes, 
some  not  even  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
not  aU  the  remarks  apply  to  all  nursing 
homes,  but  they  do  In  one  way  or  another  af- 
fect each  institution. 

I  speak  for  the  aged  ill  who  cannot  speak 
for  themselves,  cannot  go  to  the  Senior  Cltl- 
aen  meetings,  cannot  make  telephone  calls 
or  cannot  write  letters  and  are  sometimes 
unable  to  form  the  very  words  they  want  to 
say. 

They  are  Institutionalized  in  pubUc  and 
private  nursing  homes  (Extended  Care  Fa- 
culties) because  they  are  sick  enough  to 
need  skilled  nursing  care  and  our  society 
will  not  provide  it  outside  of  an  institu- 
tional environment.  We  have  no  geriatric  day 
care  centers,  we  have  very  few  health  related 
faclllUes,  and  Inadequate  home  care  serv- 
ice. 

Since  the  end  of  WW  n,  nursing  homes 
have  really  become  big  business  and  with 
the  advent  of  Medicare  in  1966  they  became 
an  Industry. 

The  Oeriatrlo  Nursing  Home  Industry  is 
spread  over  our  country — but  there's  a 
strange  thing  about  it — the  people  who  work 
In  the  industry  generally  have  no  training 
for  their  jobs.  That  la  to  say — the  niuses 
and  physicians  who  oars  for  the  aged  Ul 
usually  do  so  with  no  formal  Instruction  in 
geriatrics  or  gerontology.  The  health  pro- 
fessions have  so  completely  mirrored  so- 
ciety's attitude  toward  agmg  that  the  field 
of  gerontology  baa  been  Ignored  and  those 
profeasloneu  who  work  In  it  have  been  dis- 
paraged. 
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The  American  Nursing  Association  has  only 
recently  recognized  Geriatric  Nursing  as  a 
major  field  of  nursing  endeavor.  The  State 
Health  Department  of  New  York  State  puts 
out  a  Physician  Specialists  list.  Now  that  list 
is  a  thick  book,  but  not  one  doctor  In  It  is 
Usted  as  a  Geriatric  specialist  and  the  AMA 
provides  no  geriatric  boards — although  pro- 
fessional schools  are  now  beginning  to  offer 
courses  In  GeronU^ogy. 

There  Is  a  very  great  variation  in  the  qual- 
ity of  nursing  homes  across  the  country  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  Federal  licensing.  And 
rm  here  today  not  to  tell  you  about  the  good 
things  done  in  nxirslng  homes,  but  about 
nursing  homes  that  do  not  meet  their  oMl- 
gatlons  to  their  patiento.  Thus,  often  mak- 
ing boq>ltallzation  today  more  stresful  and 
threatening  to  the  aged  patient  than  the  UI- 
neas  which  caused  his  admission. 

By  the  way.  we  at  the  Rockland  infirmary 
know  an  aged  man.  whose  wife  was  a  patient 
at  the  infirmary,  and  who,  in  order  to  travel 
to  the  woods  where  our  Infirmary  Is  located, 
by  taxi  and  bus,  had  to  go  without  supper 
two  nights  a  week,  on  those  two  nights  when 
he  made  this  difficult  Journey  to  visit  his 
wife  because  he  could  not  afford  tranmorta- 
tlon  and  food. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  geriatric  patient 
is  loss  of  Identity.  He  U  stripped  of  personal 
belongings,  even  familiar  dothlng.  He  is  re- 
moved from  familiar  surroundings.  His  Ufe 
savings  are  taken  to  support  him  in  the  in- 
stitution. Sometimes  he  Is  permitted  to  keep 
enough  money  to  pay  for  his  owa  funeraL 
Plans  for  the  patient's  death  often  begin 
at  the  time  of  admission  when  the  family 
Is  asked  what  funeral  home  to  send  the  body 
to.  ' 

This  question  has  a  strong  effect  on  a 
famUy  already  guilt  ridden  at  having  to  in- 
stitutionalize a  reUtlve.  It  la  this  feeling  of 
guUt  that  often  keeps  famlUes  from  return- 
ing to  visit  the  patient — so  that  he  may 
seldom  ever  see  anyone  who  knows  him  as 
an  individual  with  a  full  life  history.  Other 
parents  have  no  living  relatives  at  all.  There 
may  be  no  one  who  remembers  them  aa  they 
were  before  becoming  ill. 

So  the  patient  Uvea  out  the  rest  of  his 
<lays— often  years — as  one  of  a  great  number, 
sort  of  a  non-person.  manlpiUated  by  hos- 
pital routine,  having  no  control  over  his 
day's  activities — if  he  Is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  any  activities  In  his  day — and  his  loss 
of  Idsntlty  is  complete. 

But  he  loeee  more — ^Institutional  life 
makes  small  provision  for  privacy — he  Is 
forced  to  urinate,  defecate,  and  be  bathed  in 
the  presence  of  strangers.  People  he  does  not 
know  move  him  about  and  habituaUy  caU 
him  by  his  first  name  while  requiring  that 
he  address  them  as  Dr.  or  Mrs.  And  so  he 
loses  dignity  too. 

With  no  one  to  ahare  his  remlnlsoencee, 
with  no  one  he  can  relate  to  on  a  personal 
basis,  often  embarrassed  by  his  need  for  care, 
bored  by  inactivity  and  frustrated  by  feel- 
ings of  usefiUness — the  lonely  patient  stops 
communicating  and  retreats  from  his  palnftU 
environment  Into  his  memory  and  Into  his 
Imagination.  And  staff  and  famUy  call  him 
senUe! 

A  few  patients  are  strong  enough  to  assert 
their  personalltiea  within  the  Instltutton  and 
to  resist  changing  a  lifetime's  pereoxua  habits. 
They  object  to  such  practices  as  tuppn  at 
4:80,  bedtime  at  6:00.  They  became  known 
as  problem  patients  and  are  sometimes  medi- 
cated Into  a  convenient  stupor  by  physi- 
cians and  nurses  who  do  not  understand  the 
subtleties  and  paradoxes  of  geriatric  phar- 
macology. 

The  aged  ill  dissemble  very  well.  They 
adopt  whatever  role  la  expected  of  them. 
When  the  staff  teases  and  reprimands  them 
as  If  they  were  children,  they  learn  to  re- 
act In  a  childlike  mannw.  THere  is  no  sscood 
ohUdhood  .  .  .  but  there  la  a  disease  caUed 
•rterloeclerosls  and  that  disease  diminishes 
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the  brain's  supidy  of  Mood  and  eauass  be- 
havior changes.  And  there  are  a  boat  of  ottier 
diseases  which  often  go  untreated  while  doe- 
tors  and  nurses  attribute  their  syaqrtoins  to 
old  age  or  senUlty. 

Another  sMpact  of  the  care  of  the  a^sd  m 
la  that  the  nursing  home  staff  almoet  always 
duplicates  society's  denial  of  the  human  saai- 
uaUty  at  the  aged  in  many  liwtltntioas  any 
expression  of  the  ageless  sexual  needa  which 
we  aU  ahare  Is  regarded  as  a  peculiarity  by 
some  and  as  immoral  by  others.  In  some 
nursing  homes,  hiisbands  and  wivea  have 
been  forced  to  live  oa  separate  floors.  And 
the  all  pervading  la^  of  privacy  miwns  ^i«»t 
deslrea  are  frustrated. 

A  second  area  of  denial  on  the  part  of  the 
staff  concerns  death.  Because  of  their  own 
unresolved  feelings  about  death,  nurses  and 
physlelans  and  aides  teei  threatened  by  the 
approaching  deat..  of  a  patient  and  they  en- 
ter bis  r-^m  less  frequently  and  tins  npmd 
less  time  with  him  than  with  others,  llila 
means  that  himaan  beings  who  are  undergo- 
ing the  last  of  life's  experiences  often  die 
frightened  and  alone — ^without  the  sort  of 
support  that  could  bring  them  eomfbrt  »wit 
dignity. 

Once  dead.  It  is  often  as  if  the  patient  bad 
never  Uved.  No  one  wm  diaetMa  hla  death 
with  other  patienta  who  may  have  been  bis 
friends  and  who  might  wlab  to  mark  his 
passing  in  some  way  if  given  the  opportunity. 
There  are  many  more  Indlgnlttee  witn^fat 
by  doctors  and  nursea  who  are  wtU  rnnanlng 
perhaps,  but  untrained  In  gerontology.  Oth- 
ers are  caused  by  administrators  whose  ftrat 
oonoem  is  efficient  maziagement  and  wbuee 
first  loyalty  u  to  people  outside  the  institu- 
tion rather  than  the  people  inside  the  inau- 
tution. 

Patients  are  sttU  striped  into  bottomleaa 
commode  chairs  in  the  morning  ^^d  not  re- 
moved from  them  untu  evening. 

Patients  stlU  wait  6-8  months  for  rq>alr8 
of  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids  and  dentures. 

There  Is  stUl  the  attitude  that  permtu 
air-conditioning  for  administrative  offloea 
but  not  for  patients. 

There  is  still  no  adequate  transportation  to 
take  those  patients  able  outside  the  four 
waUs  of  the  building  for  social  and  recrea- 
tional programs. 

County  Infirmaries  are  stlU  being  buUt  out 
in  the  ooimtryslde  where  patients  are  iso- 
lated from  shopping.  Isolated  from  religious 
insututlons,  and  Isolated  from  looking  at 
Uttle  chUdren. 

I  understazul  that  in  Washington  new 
voluntary  health  Insurance  proposals  being 
submitted  still  contain  no  adequate  provi- 
sions for  chronically  UI  geriatric  patients  who 
have  no  famUy  to  turn  to.  Tbeee  prc^Meals 
limit  payment  to  90-100  days. 

What  should  we  do  with  these  sick  old 
people  when  their  90  days  are  upf 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  developed  a 
diq>osable  society  that  throws  away  people 
as  well  as  plastic  and  it  would  seem  we  had 
better  begin  to  reclaim  their  old  age  fbr 
them. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU.  thank  you,  THat  was  a  very 
impressive  presentation,  rm  sure,  for  many 
of  us  here.  It's  the  first  time  we've  heard 
this  proldem  in  detaO  the  way  you've  pre- 
sented It.  You've  done  a  very  good  Job.  even 
thoufl^  it's  pretty  gloomy.  You  probably  see 
some  of  theee  situations  in  the  Roekland 
County  Inflrmary,  or  are  you  npnaklng  of 
Inflrmartea  generally^ 

Mrs.  Schwall.  Vm  s|>nak1ng  not  only  of 
publlo  Institutions,  but  of  private  Insutu- 
tlons. of  nursing  homes,  extended  care  facU- 
lUsa.  the  general  category.  There  are  Medicare 
guldellnea.  but  there  are  also  many  areas  in 
which  encouragement  of  baste  humanity  to 
patients  la  the  province  of  the  admlnlstratton. 
Mr.  Dow.  Wall.  I  Judge  that  U  you're  active 
In  the  Rot^and  County  Inflnaaiy.  that  you 
and  some  of  your  friends  probatdy  try  to 
oflsct  tiMee  probtams.  dont  you? 
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llt«.  ScHWAix.  We  do  Indeed.  The  Inflr^ 
mary  la  aa  lastltuUoii  well  on  tbe  path  to 
what  abould  be  done,  or  I  wovUd  not  be  hero 
today,  along  with  tbree  otbor  nunea  from 
the  Infirmary. 

Tba  Inflimary  has  aafced  me  to  biTtte  yon 
to  come  and  see  for  yoonelf  the  eondtttona 
In  our  Infirmary  and  perh^ia  to  Tlatt  aome 
other  Instltutlona.  We  would  be  dtilghted 
to  take  you  through. 

Mr.  Ooiw.  Thank  you.  Our  next  wltne«  la 
Her.  rrank  Jones  of  tbe  AM.K.  Zlon  Church 
In  Newhurgh.  He  has  alao  been  the  Director 
of  the  Community  Action  Program  In  the 
City  of  Mewburgb  and  further  he's  an  old 
friend  of  mine. 

BKT.  numc  jowae.  ajij.  smr  caumcH.  mw- 
■naoa;  aiacwiva  maacioB,  NxwauaoH, 
couMuinTT  AcnoM  coicxirns,  wawauaoH. 

H.T. 

Beverend  Joms.  We're  here  today  repre- 
senting the  Newburgh  CcMnmunlty  Action 
Committee  and  Itl  many  senior  dtlaena  in 
the  dty  of  Newburgh,  the  County  of  Orange 
and  eapedaUy  the  Senior  Cltlaens  dub  of 
our  agency.  As  a  reinesentatlve  of  Newburgh 
Community  Action  Committee,  Inc.  I  wish  to 
thank  Oongreasman  Dow  for  initiating  this 
hearing  and  giving  mb  the  opportunity  of 
participating  in  the  same. 

^or  the  past  four  (4)  years  our  agency  has 
been  working  with  Senior  Cltlaens  In  the 
Oreater  Newburgh  Area  to  assist  them  In  re- 
ceiving needed  services  and  providing  wh(4e- 
aome  recreational  actlvlUes.  As  a  result  of 
our  having  become  ooneemed  and  directly 
Involved  In  the  many  problems  of  our  Senior 
Cltlaens.  we  felt  that  It  was  necessary,  based 
upon  the  request  of  the  Senior  Cltlaens 
themselves,  to  establish  the  Senior  Cltlaens 
Club  within  the  scope  of  Newburgh  Commu- 
nity AcUon  Committee's  actlvltlas.  As  cf  this 
day,  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  ftmd- 
Ing  for  our  Senior  Cltlaens.  Our  agency  has 
not  received  an  increase  In  local  Initiative 
funding.  We  have  been  advised  by  the  New 
Yortt  Area  OEO  that  there  are  no  available 
funds  at  this  time  for  us  to  carry  out  a  S«n- 
iar  Opportunities  and  Servlcea  Program 
(SOS).  ^ 

In  the  County  of  Orange  our  total  popula- 
tion for  1970  was  900,068  of  which  14,903  or 
«J%  are  60  years  <rf  age  and  over.  In  the  City 
of  Newburgh  our  total  population  for  1970 
wae  36,319  of  which  1,969  or  7.8%  are  60  years 
of  age  and  over.  According  to  the  data  se- 
cured from  the  Office  of  Planning  Coordina- 
tion of  tbe  Stete  of  New  York,  there  U  going 
to  be  a  significant  Increase  in  the  total  popu- 
lation of  persons  60  years  of  age  or  over  In 
the  SUte  <rf  New  York.  Orange  County  and 
Newburgh.  If  we  continue  to  maintain  our 
present  level  of  services  and  benefits  to  our 
Senior  Citizens,  which  Is  at  this  time  far  be- 
low par,  we  will  have  a  orlsU  situation  among 
our  Senior  Citizens  in   the  next  ten    <10) 

We  realize  that  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  of  our  government  have  sufficient 
studies  and  data  to  recognize  not  only  the 
needs  and  problems  of  Senior  Cltlaens.  but 
also  to  provide  the  solutions  for  the  same 
Since  It  U  very  doubtful  that  we  (residents 
In  the  Mld-Hudaon  Area)  have  provided  di- 
rect Input  to  studies  In  the  past,  we  feel  that 
It  is  an  opportunity  for  our  Congressman  to 
hear  from  the  people  tbemeelvee  and  the 
agencies  that  are  trying  to  help.  . 

On  May  15,  1970  a  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  U.S.  Senate  was  pub- 
lished and  entiUed  Development  in  Aging 
1969.  This  report  sets  forth  the  following: 

"At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  were  3 
million  older  Americans — Thoee  aged  65  and 
over— oonvrlslng  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  Today,  30  mlUlon  older  Individ- 
uals make  up  10  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tloa — every  loth  American.  The  largest  con- 
oentration  of  older  persona— more  than  ll 
percent  of  a  State's  total  population — occurs 
In  the  agricultural  midwest,  in  New  England, 
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and  in  Flortda,  CallfomU.  New  York.  Psnn- 
•ylvanla,  and  IIlln<Mfl  each  have  more  than 
a  million  older  people.  By  1986,  when  the 
oldar  population  will  have  Increased  to  38 
million,  CallfomU  and  New  York  will  each 
have  more  than  3  million  persons  aged  86 
and  over.  Florida,  minols.  C»ilo,  Buuaayl- 
vanla,  and  TSxas  will  have  over  1  mJUlon." 

The  problsma  of  the  elderly  In  our  area 
whlob  were  outlined  in  our  letter  on  May  13, 
1971  to  Mlaa  Balan  Jaoobs.  Field  Beprssento- 
ttve  New  York  Area  OWO,  are: 

1.  Phytfeal  and  psychologloal  immoblUty; 

X  Loss  or  oootact  with  tbe  mainstream  of 
community  Ufa; 

5.  Pmw  health; 

4.  Aouto  housing  eoodltloaa;  and 

6.  liaek  of  Information  and  othets. 
niaae  special  problema  of  our  older  low 

Income  dtiaena  are  oooalBtent  with  special 
problems  as  ouUlned  In  OBO  Instructions: 
"Ouldellnes  for  Senior  Opportunities  and 
Services  Pro^vn".  TTiey  an  further  con- 
sistent with  the  problems  as  outlined  In 
jr<n<-Co«t  Programa  And  Servieet  for  The 
Aging  Poor,  by  David  BachUs,  Coordinator 
of  Field  Servloes,  prepered  for  the  Com- 
munity Aetton  Program  Office  <^  Boonomlc 
Oi^>ortunlty,  March,  1969. 

Section  333  (a)  (7)  of  the  Boonomlc  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  as  amended,  provldea 
that: 

"A  program  to  be  known  as  'Senior  Oppor- 
tunities and  Services'  designed  to  identify 
and  meet  the  needs  of  older,  poor  persons 
above  the  age  of  00  In  one  or  more  of  tbe 
following  areas:  Development  and  provision 
of  new  employment  and  volunteer  services; 
effective  referral  to  existing  hsalth,  weUare, 
employment,  housing,  legal,  ooneumer,  trans- 
portation, education,  and  recreatkMial  and 
other  set  vices;  stimulation  and  creation  of 
additional  services  aiul  programs  to  remedy 
gaps  and  deflclenelee  m  preeently  existing 
services  and  programs;  modification  of 
existing  procediures,  eligibility  requirements 
and  program  structures  to  facilitate  the 
greater  use  of  sod  participation  In,  puUlc 
servloes  by  the  older  poor;  development  of 
sU-season  recreation  and  service  centers 
oontroUed  by  older  psraons  themselves,  and 
suoh  other  activities  and  servloes  as  the 
Director  may  determine  are  necessary  or  spe- 
daUy  a^^rofxlate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
(dder  poor  and  to  assure  them  greater  seU- 
sufllciency.  In  administering  the  program  the 
Director  shall  utilize  to  the  mayimiiiTii  extent 
feasible  the  services  of  tbe  Administration  of 
Aging  In  accordance  with  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare." 

Although  this  is  a  "National  Emphasis 
Program",  it  Is  under-funded  and  therefore 
can  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  Senior  Cltlzena. 
Section  221  (a)  provides  that: 
"The  Director  may  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  community  action  agencies  for 
the  planning,  conduct,  administration  and 
evaluation  of  community  action  programs 
and  components.  I^oee  components  may 
Invcdve,  without  limlUtlon.  other  activities 
and  supporting  faculties  designed  to  assist 
participants  including  the  elderly  poor.  .  .  ." 
Because  of  the  Inadequacy  of  funds  aUo- 
cated  to  carry  out  this  Section  of  the  act.  a 
significant  concentration  for  establishing 
components  for  the  elderly  poor  would  be 
Inadequate,  meaningless  and  serve  to  deceive 
the  very  people  components  have  been  de- 
veloped to  help.  Therefore,  the  establishment 
of  permissible  flexibility  of  funds  for  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  under  the  above  stated 
sections  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
would  not  help  to  plan,  develc^,  and  oper- 
ate meaningful  programs  for  Senior  Citizens 
but  would  decrease  the  financial  ci4>abllities 
of  local  Initiative  programs.  What  Is  needed 
la  an  Increase  In  appropriation  of  funds  for 
both  sections  of  this  act  to  insiue  the  suc- 
cess of  Senior  Citizens  Programs. 
We  feel  that  many  of  the  Senior  Cltlaens 
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ve  have  in  our  commimlties  have  retired 
from  banking,  industry,  professions  and  oth- 
er kinds  of  service  orientated  programs.  These 
cltlaens  know  what  their  needs  are,  and 
these  oltiaeos.  we  feel,  do  have  the  expotise 
uid  capability  to  plan,  develop  and  operate 
a  Senior  Ottlaen  Program  to  meet  their 
needs.  If  we  are  still  talking  about  self-det- 
ermination on  tbe  part  of  groups  and  nlanscs 
of  people,  then  otir  Senior  Citizens  should 
h«ve  the  opportunity  at  "doing  their  thing". 
Therefore,  although  in  some  cases  there 
ml^t  be  a  slight  need.  In  the  main  we  do 
not  see  teehnloal  assistance  and  servloe  on 
tbe  part  of  Federal  and  espeolaUy  Slate 
agencies  as  a  priority  for  providing  eemesa 
to  Senior  Cltlaens  and  groups.  These  should 
not  be  a  middle  agency  between  the  Federal 
Qoremment  and  Senior  Citizens  group  or 
their  representative  agencies.  There  should 
be  an  Inerease  In  the  direct  funding  of  Sen- 
ior citizens  groups. 

We  would  like  to  make  the  following  ree- 
ommendatlons  for  your  consideration: 

1.  "Hiat  there  be  an  Increase  in  the  alloca- 
tkm  of  funds  for  Section  222  (a)  (7)  pro- 
grams under  EOA  as  Amended. 

3.  That  there  be  a  decrease  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  States  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  community  agencies  and  groups  ss 
provided  under  the  Older  American  Act  of 
1066  as  Amended  and  any  other  Act  which 
provides  for  technical  assistance.  There  la  an 
urgent  and  acute  need  to  develop  instru- 
ments whereby  local  Senior  Citizens  groups, 
which  have  the  capability,  to  plan,  develop 
and  operate  their  own  program.  Any  mech- 
anism that  Is  develoi>ed  and  executed  to 
Iffovlde  funds  to  local  groups,  other  than  by 
the  direct  route,  helps  to  Increase  the  in- 
efficlency  and  the  paper  work  and  decreasss 
servloes  to  our  older  citizens  who  really  need 
services  and  help. 

8.  That  our  Senior  Citizens,  both  now  and 
In  the  future,  be  assured  a  share  in  the 
growth  of  the  eoonomy.  (Report  of  the  Spe- 
cial CcMnmlttee  on  Aging.  VB.  Senate). 

4-  l^uit  a  program  be  developed  to  acquaint 
munlelp«a  governing  bodies  and  private 
traaspratatlon  managers  (in  population 
dusters  of  100.000  or  less)  with  facte  about 
transit  barriers,  special  needs  of  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped  and  new  transportetion 
oosicepte  which  would  benefit,  not  only  the 
elderly,  but  an  persons  who  use  public  trans- 
portetion. (Report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  UB.  Senate) . 

The  main  thrust  behind  thU  recommeMU- 
tion.  espeolaUy  in  terms  of  the  population  of 
100,000  or  less,  is  that  too  often  and  In  too 
many  stetee  and  communltiea.  only  thoee 
areas  where  you  have  a  population  of  100.000 
or  more  are  actuaUy  In  the  ball  game  of  get- 
ting Federal  or  stete  funds  that  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  their  particular  areas. 

Mr.  Dow.  In  the  Newburgh  program.  Om 
OBO  Community  Action  program,  do  we  have 
a  special  section  for  older  people?  Do  you 
have  a  separate  program  going  for  them, 
or  do  they  come  In  under  the  Neighborhood 
Services  as  a  kind  of  afterthought? 

Reverend  Joms.  That's  exactly  what  It  la. 
The  group  is  under  the  Neighborhood  Servloe 
Center,  per  the  questionnaire  that  came  out 
of  Washington  a  few  months  ago.  I  read  you 
what  we  said  in  that  survey.  "The  senior  dtt- 
zens  of  Newburgh  Community  Action  are  one 
of  the  strongest  componente  of  the  New- 
burgh antlpoverty  program.  They  are  oon- 
sdentious  not  only  m  their  particiilar  needs, 
but  In  the  needs  of  others.  At  present  there 
are  60  active  members  in  the  group  with  a 
monthly  vM.  of  about  26  to  SO  persons." 

Now,  what  thU  reaUy  means  Is  that  we 
have  not — because  of  not  receiving  -an  in- 
crease In  the  allocation  of  funds  since  the 
very  beginning  of  our  program — we  have  not 
been  able  to  accommodate  in  terms  of  funds 
any  money  at  all  to  really  move  our  senior 
dtlzens  group.  We  feel  that.  In  order  for  a 
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senior  dtlaen  in  this  community  or  In  any 
community  really,  to  help  themselvaa.  they 
must  flrat  of  all.  as  brought  oat  by  a  previous 
speaker,  not  have  to  go  around  and  try  to 
find  a  faculty  when  there  ate  faolUttaa  avaU- 
able. 

Further,  they  should  have  the  opportxmlty 
of  determining.  .  .  .  You  know,  we  hear 
voices  from  Washington  saying  every  day 
"self-determination."  and  senior  oitlaaDa 
have  demonstrated  that  they  want  to  have 
something  to  say  about  how  they're  going  to 
live  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

And  to  do  that,  you're  going  to  need  funds. 
And  the  only  instrument  by  whloh  we  oan 
get  funds,  because  of  the  attaohed  probtam 
on  our  stete  level  and  the  flnaneial  ortsla  on 
oxa  dty  level,  is  through  the  Wasblngton 
office. 

Mr.  Dow.  Does  your  OSO  have  a  meeting 
place,  a  regular  place  where  elderly  people 
oan  come?  Do  you  have  a  plaoe  for  them? 

Reverend  Joma.  We  have  been  using  the 
f adUtiee  here  at  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  monthly.  I  think  we  also  had  an  offer 
to  meet  at  the  Fogarty  House,  I  believe.  Mrs. 
Ackerman.  who  Is  the  Preeldent  of  our  Senior 
Citiaena  gnnq).  oan  give  you  further  infor- 
mation. 

Bifrs.  AcaxBiiAM  (from  audience) .  Well,  we 
can  meet  there,  but  It  bad  to  be  their  dub. 
not  our  dub  and  we  couldnt  nin  it  xinder 
our  name. 

Mr.  Dow.  In  other  words,  you're  really  ex- 
isting in  quarters  that  are  provided  through 
the  good  will  of  other  people. 

Mrs.  AcKBMAiT.  Bight.  That's  why  we  were 
applying  for  the  center  through  Rev.  Jones. 

Reverend  Jomxs.  We  have  been  working. 
Congressman  Dow.  for  almost  two  years  try- 
ing to  loosen  t:^>  the  SOS  money,  which  Is  a 
national  emphasis  program,  for  this  partic- 
ular area. 

Mr.  Dow.  What  does  SOS  mean? 

Reverend  Joms.  That  means  Senior  Op- 
portunity Services  program.  We  oaU  it  the 
SOS  program. 

Mr.  Dow.  Have  you  applied  to  OEO  for  this? 

Reverend  Joins.  We  have  applied  to  OBO, 
but  OEO  says  that  there  are  no  funds — 
that's  the  New  York  Area  Ofllce,  Region  3 — 
says  that  there  are  no  funds  In  the  SOS  al- 
location which  is  a  national  en^hasls  pro- 
gram, which  has  a  special  line  Item  Hadf. 
If  you  were  to  go  Into  Section  231  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  SOS  type  of  program,  you  are 
decreasing  the  capability  of  your  community 
action  agencies  for  neighborhood  service 
work  to  be  provided  throughout  the  various 
communities.  So  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul  Is 
nothing  but  bad  financing,  which  means  that 
you  need  an  Increase  In  allocation  unless 
you're  JustUUbly  In  the  area  of  need  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Dow.  In  other  words  the  provision  here 
for  older  people  is  too  Uttle  and  too  late.  Isn't 
It? 

Reverend  Jonxs.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Dow.  Now  our  next  witness  will  be  Mr. 
Charles  Rablnowlte  of  the  Oreenwood  Lake 
Senior  Citizens.  Sit  down.  Mr.  Rablnowlte. 

CRARLXS  SAanfOWTTZ.  OBXXNWOOD  LAKZ  SXmOB 

cmaaica.  nnuw  vabk,  axxxKwooD  ijucx, 

N.T. 

Mr.  RABnfowrtz.  TO  start  with,  we  are  not 
coming  hat  In  hand  and  begging  Tor  things 
that  some  may  think  we're  entitied  to  and 
other  may  not  think.  We  are  continuously 
ignored!  we're  sddom  oonsulted;  and  we're 
quite  regularly  insulted.  Let  me  tdl  you 
what  happened  In  Greenwood  Lake. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  point  out  that,  with 
10  per  cent  of  the  population  being  senior 
dtlzens  generaUy  In  Oreenwood  Lake,  rve 
been  told  we  ^iproxlmate  30  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Of  that  30  per  cent,  I  venture  to 
say,  19%  peroent  are  taxpayers,  and  I  brtng 
that  In  not  with  nonchalance  or  not  as  a  way 
of  qMaklng,  but  to  i>olnt  out  that  our  de- 
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mands  are  based  upon  our  oontrlbutlons  to 
a  very  large  extent,  and  so  we  dont  have  to 
oome  hat  in  hand,  but  we  come  saying  that 
we  are  entitled  to  these  things. 

Now  many  things  have  been  covered  and 
quite  weU  by  previous  q>eakera.  so  I  wont 
go  Into  them.  I  want  to  point  out  the  Insult 
part  of  it.  The  village  fathers  In  Oreenwood 
Lake  have  finally  condescended  to  do  these 
dderly  people  a  tremendoiu  favor.  They  have 
shown  a  desire  to  give  vis  a  rebate  of  60  per 
cent  In  our  s^iool  tax.  However,  there  are 
certain  qualifications  that  have  to  be  met. 
For  example,  number  one — which  la  a  phcmy 
to  start  with— only  thoee  people  wlio  have 
an  inoome  of  leas  than  86.000.  and  this  in- 
dudes  Social  Security  if  you  wlU.  It  is  exempt 
from  taxation  nationaUy  and  atete  wkle.  but 
they  want  to  Include  that.  How  anybody  oan 
sunwrt  a  house  on  less  than  85,000.  I  wish 
they  would  show  me. 

That's  one  thing.  Then  ttiey  have  two  other 
glmmleka.  In  other  words  they're  not  going 
to  give  us  anything  and  of  the  people  that 
will  qualify,  there  will  be  so  few  that  it's 
quite  unlmpartafnt.  For  exanwtle.  you  have 
to  Uve  in  the  house  that  you  occupied  when 
you  applied  for  tUs  rebate  in  your  school 
taxes  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

In  other  words,  if  the  house  along  side  of 
mine  I  think  la  a  Ilttie  nicer  and  I  feel  that 
ift's  worth  making  a  switch,  the  fact  that  X 
psrsooaUy  have  been  paying  school  taxes 
for  37  yeara  in  Oreenwood  Lake,  if  I  buy  the 
house  along  side  of  mine,  were  they  to  say 
tbat  if  you  Uved  or  paid  taxes  In  the  oounty 
or  In  the  village  even  for  five  years,  that 
would  have  some  semblance  of  Justice.  But 
to  say  that  you  have  to  live  in  the  eame 
house,  this  Is  dearly  innovation. 

And  than  they  have  a  third  thing,  a  gim- 
mick, and  thU  is  the  Insulting  part  of  it. 
For  example,  we  have  several  grandchildren, 
my  wife  and  I,  and  if  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other we  chooee  to  have  one  of  thoee  children 
live  with  us  for  a  oerteln  period  of  time,  we 
are  not  entitied  to  that  rebate  because  we 
are  sending  a  sohod  child;  we  are  using  some 
of  thoee  funds. 

We  have  started  making  a  survey  of  all  the 
people  of  Orange  County.  I  would  like  to 
know  and  I  would  like  you  to  know  and 
I  would  like  the  state  and  the  national— and 
tt  would  be  a  good  Idea  to  make  this  on  a 
naittnnal  basis — to  put  down  in  dollars  and 
cente  the  millions  that  we  pay  in  taxes  right 
at  this  time  without  even  menttonteg  tbe 
millions  we  have  peld  over  the  pset  60  or  60 
yeeiv — or  the  billions  perhaps. 

Now,  for  example,  we  have  a  village  of  less 
than  3,000  people  who  live  there  aU  year 
round.  If  I  rsmraobsr  oorrectty.  It's  some- 
where in  \b»  viditfty  of  1,800.  We  have  30 
school  busss  to  tranq>art  children  back  and 
forth  every  day  of  the  year  with  the  exception 
of  summer.  We  have  not  one  bus,  in  all  of 
Orange  County,  to  transport  senior  citizens. 
Now  these  people  have  been  paying  the  taxes. 
They  are  paying  taxes  now. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  school  children 
are  not  entitled  to  bus  service,  but,  for  ex- 
ample. In  a  county  like  Orange  where  we 
pay  million  of  dollars  in  taxes — ^the  ssnior 
dtlzens — would  it  be  too  much  to  aak  them 
to  provide  not  part-time  buses  whenever 
tbe  school  Is  not  using  it,  but  to  use  it 
when  we  need  to  use  It?  There  are  any 
number  of  people  who  are  homebound.  These 
people  see  nothing  but  their  four  walls 
because  they  haven't  the  means  to  hire  taxi- 


Now,  why  cannot  the  country  do  the  same 
thing  for  them  that  they  do  for  the  ohll- 
drm?  Tlie  need  is  Just  as  great  and.  in 
some  casss.  greater.  I  Just  noticed  this  last 
year.  We  happened  to  be  following  a  sdiool 
bus— and  two  kids  got  off  two  blocks  away 
from  the  school.  Now  who  is  better  able 
to  tlralk  two  blocks,  an  eight  or  a  ten  or  a 
twdve  year  old  child  or  a  seventy  year  old 
I?  Who  is  better  able  to  do  ttr 
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TO  thla  is  one  of  the  things  we  want  to 
do.  We  want  to — and  I  suggset  to  the  other 
people  here — ^that  they  make  a  census  of  the 
people  m  their  immediate  vldnitiae — ^we  want 
to  come  to  Mr.  Dow;  we  want  to  come  to 
Mr.  Rockefeller;  and  we  want  to  tdl  them 
"now  look,  budidy  boy,  we  are  contributing 
right  now  this  much  money.  Arent  we  en- 
titied to  something  for  that  money?" 

And,  of  course,  this  is  an  old  saying,  but 
It's  Just  as  uiie  now  as  it  was  some  80  years 
ago  when  somebody  thought  about  It — "Ifs 
the  wheel  that  creaks  that  gete  tbe  grease." 
and  I'd  suggeet  to  the  senior  citizen  to  de- 
pend upon  Congressman  Dow,  to  depend 
upon  Oov.  Rockefeller,  but  primarily  to  de- 
pend upon  themselves  and  make  themeelves 
heard.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dow.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rablnowlte.  Our 
next  witness  is  Mrs.  Nancy  Crlsci  represent- 
ing the  Club  60  of  Newburgh.  Olad  to  have 
you,  Mrs.  Crlsd. 

xaa.  WAXCT  cxiacz.  olob  so  or  nxwbuxoh, 
WEi,T.xi,Tj>  PLacB,  wawsuaoH.  W.T. 

Mrs.  Cbbcz.  lliank  you  fOr  asking  me.  It's 
a  pleasure  to  be  here.  Well,  the  only  requeat 
that  we  have  from  Club  60  U  that  we  oan 
use  truisporteUon.  As  that  genUeman  Just 
put  It,  we  have  members  who  cannot  come  to 
our  meetings  because  they  have  no  way  of 
getting  there.  We  also  thought  about  the 
sdiool  buses  and  wondered  why  they  couldnt 
be  used  for  oar  meeting  night,  for  example. 
And  that  would  be  a  tzwmendoiu  help  to  our 
people,  beoauae  I  know  that  although  we  have 
a  very  good  attendance,  we  could  have  a  lot 
more  if  they  had  a  way  of  getting  there  and 
getting  beck  home.  Beelly.  that  Is  one  of  the 
major  things  that  we  need. 

Alao,  we  meet  on  Wlsner  Avenue  in  the 
West  End  l^;>ortman'B  dub  and  it  is  getting 
entirely  too  smaU  for  us.  Our  dub  has  grown 
and  grown.  We  have  attendance  of  aUnoet  a 
hundred  every  week  and  the  place  is  entirely 
too  small.  It's  a  Ilttie  dangerous  for  the  old 
people  too  because  they  have  to  go  down- 
stairs for  refreshmente  and  go  upstairs  and 
some  of  them  use  canes  and  It's  quite  hard. 
So  we  were  wondering  if  there  wasnt  some 
plaoe.  a  center  that  could  be  built  or  that  we 
oo\ild  use.  a  school;  that,  is.  a  large  one— ao 
tbat  we  could  hold  our  meetings  there.  We  are 
not  dissatisfied.  We  Just  would  like  some 
Improvements.  That's  about  all. 

Mr.  Dow.  You've  made  pdnte  here  that^ 
you've  reinforced  some  pointe  that  have  been 
brought  out  before. 

Mrs.  Cbibci.  Yes.  I  know  they  have  been 
brought  up  before. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  that's  all  right.  I  mean  If 
I  hear  something  ten  times  here,  I  know 
that's  more  Important  than  something  Z 
bear  <mly  once,  see.  So,  It's  good  to  say 
It  early  and  often. 

Mrs.  Cbibci.  We  really  would  apprecUte 
a  new  hall  and  transportation. 

Mr.  Dow.  Wdl,  ru  put  out  some  feelers  on 
that  for  you.  We'U  see  If  we  can  scare  iq> 
another  hall,  but  I  cant  promise  ni  suc- 
ceed. We  can  try. 

tb.  Baxmowira  (from  audienoe).  May  I 
Just  say  one  thing  that  I'd  forgotten  to  say? 

Mr.  Dow.  Yea. 

Mr.  RaazKowna.  This  is  extremely  im- 
portant. We  Just  got  a  10  per  cent  raise  in 
Sodal  Seearlty  and  they  are  talking  ahont 
a  5  par  csnt.  But  U  you  looked  at  the  statis- 
tics, tbe  ooet  of  Uving  has  eaten  that  up  long 
before  we  got  it.  and  I  wae  thinfc<t.g  whether 
a  law  cooldnt  be  passed  to  peg  the  cost  of 
Uving  to  inersasss  in  the  Social  Security,  In 
that  way.  we  wont  go  farther  and  farther 
behind. 

Mr.  Dow.  TheyYe  doing  that  m  this  new 
MU  that  we  paassd  last  week  In  the  Houee. 
Now  whether  tbat  wUl  get  through  the  Sen- 
ate or  not  I  dont  know.  I  hope  it  doee. 

Mr.  RABnrowm.  I  see.  lliank  you. 

Mr.  Dow.  Mrs.  Xllae  Cussler.  Mrs.  Ellse  Cus- 
slsr  la  the  Stete  Direetar  of  ttie  AABP.  Now 
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youll  IMT*  to  ten  ma  what  the  AABP  to  b*- 
cftOM  I'm  not  sure. 


ODHLO,  RATS  DIiaCTOB,  UOMSOUI 

••oniTTOii  or  irriuu  roaom.  rwmiiiii, 

W.T. 

Mrs.  OowLB.  Th«  American  AMaodaXUm  at 
Batlred  Panona  to  an  organlsatloa  of  wall 
over  two  mUlloo  mamban  that  to  <ladloat«d 
to  tba  lndq>endanoa,  dignity  and  purpoaa  of 
the  older  Amarloan.  It  to  a  aelX-belp  group 
to  the  extent  that.  In  the  few  yeaia  that  we're 
been  In  extotenoe.  we  have  an  inauranoe  plan 
of  our  own;  wa  have  a  "drug  by  mall"  awr- 
loe.  a  travel  aerrloe.  and  driver  education  ln> 
■truetlon.  together  with  special  Insurance  for 
the  elderly  that  to  noncanceltoble  until  age 
80.  I  could  dwell  at  length  upon  thto. 

Today  here  I  also  heard  said  that  little 
was  being  done  In  the  field  of  gerontology. 
We  are  participants  in  a  four  mllUon  dollar 
projects  at  the  ITnlverslty  of  South  CaUfor- 
nla  where  we  have  pledged  two  mllUon  and 
the  ground  breaking  ceremonies  have  taken 
place  to  create  at  thto  TTnlverstty  aa  geron- 
tology center,  which  to  already  In  operation. 
Thto  faculty  to  stTidylng  all  pbaaea  of  aging — 
physical,  mental,  bousing,  anything  you  can 
think  of  relative  to  aging.  And  they  are  alao 
training  young  people  there  to  accept  Jobs 
In  such  places  as  other  unlversttles  to  beoome 
used  to  and  know  about  the  aging  procees. 
80  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  for  the  entire 
field  of  aging.  However,  there  are  things 
which  need  to  be  dona,  not  Just  by  the  self- 
help  group,  but  by  the  government. 

One  to  In  the  field  of  consumer  protec- 
tion. The  older  American  to  the  victim  of 
frauds,  swlndlea.  and  quacka  perhapa  more 
than  any  other  one  age  group.  What  I  think 
we  need  to  aomethlng  in  the  nature  at  a  aerv- 
lee  called  an  ombudsman — ^not  a  guardian 
who  takes  over,  as  can  be  done,  for  the  men- 
taUy  incapacitated— but  to  act  aa  agent  for 
the  elderly  In  the  unusual  ctioumstaaoes.  ni 
give  you  three  Illustrations. 

Very  often  the  elderly  person  who  has  not 
needed  medical  aiwlitspce  for  years  finds  that 
he  now  needs  the  attention  of  a  doctor  or 
some  other  medical  services  such  as  eq\ap- 
ment.  And  when  he  approaches  a  doctor,  be 
to  told  that  the  doctor  to  taking  on  no  new 
patients.  With  an  elderly  person,  thto  to  very 
frustrating.  I  believe  there  should  be  some 
agency  which  would  see  that  medical  servlcea 
and  equipment  are  passible  for  the  elderly. 

As  second  Instance  might  be  In  the  caae  of 
getting  rid  of  the  house  and/or  its  contents. 
We  are  encouraging  the  older  cltlaens  to  re- 
main In  his  home  as  being  better  for  him 
psychologically  but  also  more  economical  for 
the  social  agencies  as  far  as  maintaining 
homes.  But  there  does  come  a  time  when  the 
elderly  person  cannot  m*i«t^jn  thto  home 
on  hto  own.  So  I  believe  also  there  should  be 
a  service  whereby,  when  It  finally  becomes 
necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  home,  there  to 
some  agency  that  can  come  in  and  see  that 
he  gets  a  reasonable  price  for  hto  home  and/ 
or  dtopoee  of  the  contents. 

My  third  Illustration  of  why  we  need  an 
ombudsman  to  In  the  field  of  repairs.  Very 
often  the  elderly  are  victimized  by  a  tele- 
vision repairman,  a  plumber  possibly  ...  if 
he  needs  new  siding  on  his  home  ...  I  could 
go  on  at  length  about  the  many  things  that 
oociur.  I  beitove  there  should  be  an  agent  that 
would  take  over  thto  kind  of  thing  to  see  that 
It  was  done  reasonably  well,  that  the  price 
was  reasonable.  It  to  a  service  Tm  thinking 
of  for  which  the  older  person  might  be  per- 
fectly capable  of  paying,  but  he  should  not 
be  victimized  by  being  swindled.  That's  my 
first  recommendation. 

My  second  recommendation  concerns  loans 
to  the  elderly.  We  have,  at  one  end  of  the 
spectrum,  loans  to  young  peo^e  for  attend- 
ing college,  which  to  a  very  w<vthwhlle  thing. 
By  the  same  token,  I  think  there  should  l>e 
low  rate  loans  to  the  elderly,  whereby  he 
might  borrow  money  to  perhsps  fix  up  his 
home.  Hto  home  may  represent  a  large  capital 
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amount,  but  he  does  not  have  the  reafly 
caah  for  seivloes  and  I  brieve  that  there 
should  be  loans  to  the  elderly  at  a  vary  low 
Intereat  rate  to  provide  him  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  on  thto  kind  of  thing. 

My  third  concerns  the  fact  that,  though 
we  have  In  the  Senate  a  committee  on  aging, 
we  do  not  have  In  the  Hbuse  at  Bepraeanta 
tlvea  one  that  acts  In  thto  capacity.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  there  be  such,  but  at 
the  preaant  time,  there  to  none.  I  would  sug- 
gest—and I  hope.  Onngreaaman  Dow,  that 
you'll  lend  your  complete  and  utter  suppwt— 
that  thto  kind  of  oommtttae  be  HipolntM  In 
the  Houae  so  that  those  needs  of  the  elderly 
which  need  attention  come  before  a  partic- 
ular committee.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Dow.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Ousslsr.  I  have 
Joined  as  a  co-sponsor  of  a  rsaolutlon  to 
create  such  a  committee.  What  are  the  duee 
for  your  organtoatlon.  Mrs.  Cuaslsr? 

Mrs.  CuaaLBL  Our  membership  fees  are 
three  dollars  a  year  per  penon  or  five  dollars 
a  year  per  couple.  Now,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tUmal  membership,  we  have  well  over  800 
chapters  and  It's  up  to  the  chi4>ters  what 
duea  they  charge.  It  Just  so  hH>pens  that 
yesterday  I  wss  in  thto  very  same  church 
organising  a  chapter  of  AARP  for  the 
greater  Newburgh  area.  A  very  enthuslsstlc 
and  ezcelleat  group  came  out.  I  feel  that  we 
are,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  we  are  a 
group  that  believes  that  the  elderly  should 
do  all  they  can  to  assist  themselvea  and  Im- 
plement It  and  not  expect  It. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  you  had  so  many  good 
Items  In  your  program  I  thought  maybe  you'd 
have  a  very  high  duea  to  be  a  member. 

Mrs.  OusaLXB.  No.  Well,  of  course,  we're 
not  a  money  making  Institution  at  all.  We're 
nonproflt,  nonpolltlcal,  nonaeetarlan.  How- 
ever, we  do  have  an  administrative  fund  that 
covera  things  like  otir  drug  service,  which  to 
minimal,  and  so  forth.  I  shouldn't  say  off- 
hand what  our  national  budget  to,  but  It's  a 
oonslderaUe  amount. 
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rd  appreoiata  It.  Thank  you 


UMB,    MJMUMMT    FSXISX,    MXWBUSCH,    M.T. 

Mrs.  Psxxax  (from  audience).  I  came  over 
e^Mdally  to  ask  you  something.  Senator 
Dow.  Well.  I  am  one  of  the  minority  group. 

Mr.  Dow.  Could  we  have  jova  name  please. 

Mrs.  Fmxmbx.  Mrs.  Margaret  K.  Freese. 

Mr.  Dow.  And  where  do  you  live,  Mrs. 
Freese? 

Mrs.  Faxxax.  19  Courtney  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington Heights.  In  Newburgh. 

Mr.  Dow.  Now  do  you  repreeent  eome  or- 
ganization? 

Mn.  Ffexxax.  Well,  really,  thto  to  personal. 
I  mean  tt  will  affect  others.  I'm  a  member, 
to  begin  with,  of  Club  60,  but  that's  beside 
the  point.  I  am  62  years  old  and  I'm  on  dto- 
ablllty  imder  Sodal  Seoirlty  and  have  been 
for  the  last  five  years.  Now,  It's  getting  to 
be  that  Blue  Croaa-Blue  Shield  to  really 
getting  to  be  a  heavy  cross  to  bear.  I  do 
get  a  form  of  Medicaid.  I  can't  be  too  en- 
thiislaatlc  about  it,  I'm  sorry.  I  Just  got  a 
new  card  that  said  I  had  to  pay  50  per  cent 
of  everything.  Doctors  don't  accept  tt  or 
anything.  So  I  read  In  the  paper  where  that 
new  program  for  Medicare,  for  people  In  my 
age  group,  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  But  It  died. 
What  happened  to  It? 

Mr.  Dow.  I  don't  know  where  you  read  that 
because  I  dont  remember  It. 

Mrs.  FsBXBx.  I  read  It  In  the  Newburgh 
News  quite  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Dow.  We  passed  a  bill  last  week  that 
covered  a  good  many  areas,  but  I  dont  re- 
caU  that  It  had  to  do  with  Medicaid  or  Medi- 
care to  any  extent. 

Mrs.  FBxxsB.  No,  thto  was  for  Medicare  for 
people  in  my  age  group. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  ru  tell  you.  It  was  a  tremen- 
dous bill.  Tou  know.  It  had  600  pages  In  It. 
I  think  It  was  the  biggest  bill  ever  paaaed 
In  the  Bouse  and  that  feature  may  be  in 
there,  ni  check  It  out  for  you  and  let  you 
know. 


IT.  Fltnaaurlee  teUa 
tt  la.  Sea,  ha  >nn^jn  ^i^ 
laws  better  than  I  do.  I  wrota  tbem.  but  he 
understands  tham.  Now  let's  see.  Ik  aafs 
health  Insurance  protection  would  be  ax- 
tended  to  peraona  entitled  to  monthly  eaah 
banaflta  tudar  the  Sodal  Security  and  Ball- 
road  Betlrement  programs  beoauaa  thay  are 
dtoaUed  after  they  have  been  antltlad  to  dto> 
ability  for  at  least  two  years.  TIm  aOaottva 
date  to  July  1. 1973.  U  that  what  youTa  speak- 
ing ahoatt 

Mrs.  9tamm.  Tea,  but  to  there  any  w««<n<ml 
dauae  In  that  where  they  pay  part  at  the 
medicine  for  a  dlaahled  widow? 

Mr.  FimcAuxacx  (from  audience).  Tou'd 
get  the  full  protection  of  Medicare. 

Mra.  FsxxsK.  And  that's  going  to  be  effec- 
tive July  1? 

Mr.  FrrsMAUxicx.  If  It's  passed. 

Mrs.  Faxxsx.  Oh,  If  It's  passed. 

Mr.  Dow.  July  1st,  seventy  twa  That's  a 
year  off. 

Mrs.  Fkxxsx.  Well,  I've  Uved  thto  long.  May- 
be 111  last  another  year.  And  that  still  has 
to  go  before  the  House  and  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Dow.  It's  got  to  go  to  the  Senate  and 
then  the  President  will  have  to  sign  It. 

Mrs.  FaxxsK.  Well,  I  have  faith  In  him. 
Maybe  be  will. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  he  could.  Hell  have  a  hard 
time  If  he  doesn't. 

Mrs.  Fsxxsx.  Well.  I  know  there's  a  lot 
more  In  the  same  boat  I  am  and  it's  really 
no  Joke.  And  you're  not  the  kind  to  sit  back 
and  expect  people  to  hand  you  scxnethlng  for 
nothing.  Tou  kick  Just  as  hard  as  you  can 
kick,  but  you  Just  don't  have  long  enough 
legs,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well.  I  guess  thto  brings  our  bear- 
ing to  a  cloee. 

Mn.  FKXXSX.  Well,  thank  you  for  hearing 
me. 

Mr.  Dow.  Well,  thank  you. 

ClXWnrO   SXlftSlfB   BT   CON<aX8SlCAN   dow 

Mr.  Dow.  I  think  we  can  say.  as  you  said, 
that  everything  we've  been  besxlng  today  to 
no  Joke.  It's  pretty  serious.  One  thing  I'd 
like  to  say  to  that  the  elderly  people  repressnt 
a  big  share  of  our  voting  population.  They're 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  country. 
They're  not  the  kind  of  people  that  go  out 
and  demonstrate  and  throw  bricks  Into  plate 
glass  windows.  They  dont.  want  to  and 
they're  not  able  to  and  I  think  that  they 
should  receive  more  and  better  attention  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  they're  not  able  to 
raise  as  much  caln  as  other  groups.  So  I 
guess  that  some  of  us  legislators  have  got 
to  do  the  caln  raising  for  them  and  that's 
what  I  Intend  to  do  as  best  I  can. 

Umiuxmtuuu  Voicx  (from  audience).  Mr. 
Dow,  may  I  say  something.  Now,  for  instance, 
our  suggestion  of  buses.  ITiat  would  be  no 
more  expense  than  the  city  or  whoever  pays 
for  the  buses  already  has.  All  we  ask  to  that 
we  be  allowed  to  tise  one  a  week.  Just  once 
a  week  for  our  members.  And  It  wouldnt 
cost  anybody.  I  dont  think  It  would  anyway. 

ItT.  Dow.  Well,  ni  tell  you.  I  dont  know 
the  ins  and  outs  of  It,  but  I've  had  enough 
experience  with  problems  like  thto.  The  edu- 
cation law  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  a  big 
volume,  or  several  big  volumes,  about  that 
thick,  ru  write  to  the  State  Education  Com- 
missioner—I  know  him  and  lai  write  blm  a 
letter  and  ask  him  about  thto.  So  thto  to  the 
kind  of  problem  we're  up  against,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  that  wont  be  enough  for 
me.  ru  go  on  and  ru  try  to  get  legislation. 
I'm  not  a  State  Legislator — 111  see  what  can 
be  done  at  the  federal  level  and  at  the  state 
level  If  we  have  to  change  the  law.  Thtoldea, 
I'm  sure,  of  using  the  school  btises  would 
have  been  Implemented  long  before  thto  If 
It  was  so  easy  to  do,  but  there's  probably 
something  In  there  that  blocks  It  and  we've 
got  to  find  out  what  It  to  and  get  rid  of  it. 
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Vaaam.  WeU,  thatl  true.  I  agree  with  you. 
There  to  nothing  that  to  Impoaalble,  that  you 
cannot  do  U  It's  a  good  tlalac. 

Mr.  Oow.  No.  I  agree  with  you.  Nothing. 
Here'a  another  lady,  over  there.  Tou  had  a 
queatlon.  Ma'am? 

KB8.  DOBOTBT   MXLLOX,  XOMAM  OAXSan, 

wxwxuauH.  W.T. 

Mrs.  v^^-nm  (from  audience).  Wdl,  so 
much  bad  has  been  said  today.  I  want  to  say 
something  good  about  Dave  on  our  buses.  Be 
takes  the  seven  of  us.  He  puts  hlmsdf  way 
out  of  the  way  to  bring  us  up  to  our  club 
Thursday  nights.  He  gives  an  hour  at  hto  time 
and  we  shotUd  give  extra  thanks  to  the  bus 
company. 

Mr.  Dow.  Who  to  that  man? 

Mrs.  Mxixoa.  Dave  on  the  bus.  I  dont  know 
hto  last  name. 

Mr.  Dow.  Dave  on  the  bus. 

Mrs.  MxLLOB.  When  we  do  get  up  to  the 
club,  people  can  come  and  park  their  cars 
right  smack  m  front  of  that  club.  It's  a 
narrow  street,  oars  run  both  ways,  and  cars 
park  on  both  sldee,  and  yet  we  have  to  duck 
acroes  the  '*reet,  aU  of  us,  to  get  on  the 
other  side  and  get  to  ova  bus  going  to  our 
club.  There's  two  signs  there — ^no  parking — 
right  In  front  of  the  door,  but  they  have  the 
privilege  of  going  in  there  and  leaving  their 
cars  in  front  and  there's  a  parking  lot  next 
door.  I  think  they  should  take  It  now  be- 
cause they've  taken  the  building  down  next 
door  to  It  because  a  boy  bad  been  klUed  there 
in  the  Uttle  coal  yard.  So  I  think  that  they 
should  take  that  for  a  Uttle  parking  lot  and 
park  the  cars  that  they  want  right  in  front. 
Boause  they  leave  them  there.  They  first 
come  In  at  six  o'clock  and  leave  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  Then  we  have  to  duck  to  get  acroaa 
the  street.  We  have  to  go  around  the  car. 
Why  don't  they  Just  right  the  Uttle  people? 

Mas.  vaaMcas  cokxn.  nxwxubob,  m.t. 
Mrs.  CoHXN.  Mr.  Dow,  may  I  aay  a  few 

words? 

Mr.  Dow.  Would  you  Uke  to  come  up  and 
sit  down? 

Mrs.  CoRXN.  WeU.  I  Just  got  In.  I'm  out  of 
breath  walking  from  Luthwan  over  here  to 
make  sure  I  got  hsre  to  see  you  and  speak 
to  you. 

Mr.  Dow.  Will  you  teU  us  your  name? 

Mrs.  CoHKN.  Frances  Cohen. 

Mi.  Dow.  Where  do  you  live,  Mrs.  C<dien? 

Mrs.  CoHxif.  83  Lutheran  Street,  New- 
burgh. 

Mr.  Dow.  AU  right,  now  what  would  you 
Uke  to  say? 

Mrs.  CoKXK.  rd  like  to  say  that  the  Presl- 
drait  was  suppoaed  to  give  a  minimum 
amount  to  the  senior  citizens.  Now  I  get 
way  below— «nd  everything  goee  up  every 
time  we  go  Into  the  store — it's  more  and 
more — I  get  $66.  Now  what  can  you  get  with 
$66? 

Mr.  Dow.  A  month? 

Mrs.  OoRXN.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  thto  new  blU  wlU  increaaa 
It,  the  minimum,  I  think  to  $70,  but  I  dont 
think  thafa  very  much  either. 

Mrs.  CoKXN.  WsU.  it  wont  be  now.  IfU  be 
next  year,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Oow.  I  guess  it  wiU  be  next  year. 

Mrs.  Ooaxir.  But  the  President  was  saying 
they  were  aupposed  to  give  a  minimum  of 
one  hundred. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  ru  taU  you,  thto  bUl  has 
been  paassd  by  the  House.  It's  going  up  to 
the  SeoaU;  maybe  theyll  make  it  a  him- 
dred.  Maybe  the  Prealdant  wiU  put  In  for  it. 

Mrs.  CoHXW.  rve  been  writing  to  the  Com- 
mlaaloner  at  Social  Baeurlty  and  everything 
and  I  cant  aeem  to  do  very  much.  I  figured 
maybe  you  can  do  aomethlng.  Tou  have  more 
push  over  there  than  they  have. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  I  don't  know.  Is  thto  flfty- 
•Ix  from  Social  Security? 

Mrs.  CoaxK.  Yes.  that's  right.  And  that's 
with  Medicare  taken  off. 

Mr.  Dow.  I  see.  You  know  the  welfare  bene- 
fits are  going  to  be  a  minimmy  of  gxSO. 
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Mrs.  CoHXN.  WeU,  I  have  a  building  and 
I  have  an  apartment,  so  that  leaves  my  not 
having  to  pay  any  rent.  But  if  rd  have  to  pay 
rent,  then  rd  starve  altogether. 

Mr.  Dow.  If  you  have  the  building,  are 
you  able  to  rwit  any  of  it?  Do  you  get  any 
rent? 

Mrs.  CoKXN.  Well.  I  have  it  rented,  but 
With  aU  the  tax  now  being  so  high.  It  doesnt 
leave  me  anything.  For  the  month  of  May  I 
had  to  put  my  Social  Security  check  in  for 
the  water  department.  The  water  and  the 
sewer  and  the  property  tax  and  the  school 
tax— I  dont  have  to  teU  you  what  aU  goes 
on.  ItiB  almost  Impossible  to  hold  that. 

Mr.  Dow.  Wdl,  you'r*  making  a  good  point. 
What  you're  saying  to  one  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems that  the  older  pec^e  face. 

Mn.  OoHxw.  It's  very,  very  dUUeult. 

Mr.  Dow.  It's  up  to  us  Congressman  to 
know  that.  I'm  only  one  Congressman;  I 
cant  change  the  country  overnight. 

Mn.  CoHxx.  Tea,  but  when  you  get  to- 
gether. .  .  . 

Mt.  Dow.  When  I  get  together,  I  can  say 
what  I've  heard  from  you  people. 

Mn.  CoHXN .  And  another  thing  to  that  the 
jMople  have  to  be  here  five  yean  In  order  to 
get  some  lowering  on  the  taxea. 

Mr.  Dow.  Tea.  I  know. 

Mn.  CoHXM.  But  I'm  only  here—it's  going 
to  be  three  years — and  I  cant  get  anything 
because  of  the  fact  that  I'm  not  hen  long 
enough  In  Newburgs.  So  that  makes  It  very 
difficult  and  I  have  a  mortgage  on  the  buUd- 
Ing  outside  of  aU  these  hl^  taxes.  And  X 
had  two  operations  so  I  cant  go  out  to 
work.  I  wanted  to  get  a  Job.  but  it's  very 
difficult  for  me  on  acootmt  of  my  oparatians 
on  my  eyes. 

Mr.  Dow.  WSU,  you  stiU  look  pretty 
cheerful. 

Mn.  CoBxw.  Thank  you.  About  the  only 
thing  to  the  looks,  but  vrtiafs  inside  nobody 
knows. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU.  I  stqiposs  thatl  true  with 
lots  of  people. 

tin.  CoKXK .  When  I  get  that  check,  I  dont 
know  where  to  start  because  I  owe  so  much. 
And  you  cant  cover  very  much  with  $66. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  Mn.  Oohen.  it's  a  very 
serious,  hard  problem  and  we've  had  many 
othen  here  who've  told  tu  of  similar  prob- 
lems. That's  why  I'm  having  the  hearUig.  I 
Just  wish  I  could  solve  aU  these  problems 
right  off,  but  the  wheeto  of  govemmeot  turn 
very  slowly.  It  takee  a  long  time. 

Mn.  CoHXN.  I  know,  but  I  notice  that  a 
lot  of  the  officlato  got  increases  on  thatr  own. 
Why  dont  they  ahara  it  with  somebody  else 
that  really  needs  It  and  say  "WeU,  we  dont 
need  It  as  bad  as  other  people  do"? 

Mr.  Dow.  It  doesnt  look  weU.  I  agree  with 
you.  Well,  you're  very  good  to  come  and  teU 
us.  We  wanted  to  hear  from  average  dtlaens. 

Mn.  CoRXN.  WeU,  I  walked  up  from 
Lutheran  Street  because  I  cant  afford  taxU 
that's  for  sure.  They're  so  high  that  It's  al- 
most impossible  to  get  anywhere.  You  have 
to  walk. 

I  have  to  go  to  the  Orand  Union  to  save 
a  couple  of  pennies  from  the  big  check  that 
I  have  and  make  it  stretch.  I  have  to  go  to 
the  Grand  Union  and  then  I  have  to  walk 
down  and  walk  back  with  a  shopping  cart, 
which  to  not  easy.  Ten  blocks  one  way  and 
ten  blocks  the  other  way  back. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  thto  transportation  tar 
older  people  to  a  serious  problem.  How  often 
do  you  go  to  the  Grand  Union? 

Mn.  CoRxw.  WeU,  I  cant  stock  up  too 
much  because  I  d<»it  want  to  take  up  too 
much  of  my  money  for  shopping  or  I'U  have 
nothing  left  to  take  care  of  my  bUto.  I  hav« 
to  see  what  I  have  to  pay  thto  month  or  next 
week  and  then  I  have  to  go  along  and  sea 
how  much  I  can  spend  on  shopping. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  I'm  glad  that  you  took  the 
trouble  to  come  aU  the  way  up  the  hlU  to 
tell  us  the  story  and  we'U  put  it  together 
with  some  of  the  other  stories.  I  hope  we  can 
do  something. 
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Mn.  CoHKV.  I  would  appreciate  It  very 
much  and  thank  you  vwy  much  for  taking 
the  time. 

Mr.  Dow.  Thank  you  for  coming.  Glad  to 
have  you.  CHi,  you'd  Uke  to  say  something? 

mS.  nXDA  SCBOTTLXX,  WXWBUBCH,  N.T. 

Mrs.  ScHOTTLXK.  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
a  few  words. 

Mr.  Dow.  AU  right,  you  go  ahead  now  and 
teUus. 

Mrs.  ScROTTLXB.  For  my  trouble,  I  have  to 
have  chiropractic  treatments  and  I've  been 
having  tbem  now  for  about  two  yean.  They^a 
hdped  me  a  lot,  but  I  m  stlU  not  «w<^««» 
I  have  to  keep  going.  But  the  chtropraetlo 
treatments  an  not  covered  by  Medicare.  60 
that's  what  X  want  to  ask.  It  that  oouldnt 
be  done. 

Mr.  Dow.  WeU,  occaalonaUy  otbsr  people 
bring  up  thto  problem  and  HI  look  into  it. 

Mn.  ScROiTLB.  AU  right.  Tbat's  aU  I 
wanted  to  say. 

Mr.  Dow.  That's  dear  enough  message. 
Now,  we  have  Mrs.  Morrto  here  from  the 
New  York  Regional  Office  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Wdfare.  Is  there 
anything  you'd  like  to  say,  Mn.  Morrto?  She's 
been  here  aU  day  listening  to  the  testimony. 

ICBS.  XLXRA  KOXXn,  ASSOCIATX  BXOIOirAL  OOM- 

aoBsiomx  ros  aoimo,  omcx  or  socui.  amd 
BKHsim.moR     sxxvjcxs,     DXTAxncxirr    or 

RXALTH.  KDTTCATION  AND  WXLTABX,  KXW  TOKK, 
K.T. 


Mn.  MoBSTs  WeU.  It's  been  a  privilege  to 
listen.  I  welcome  opportunities  to  hsar  from 
people  directly  because  it's  different  from 
reading  a  piece  of  paper.  The  tran^Kxtatlon 
problem.  I  think,  to  one  thai  came  oat  In  aU 
the  White  Houae  Conference  fonnns.  and 
some  of  you  have  mentioned  your  partldpa- 
tlon  In  preparing  the  poUey  recommenda- 
tions. X  cwtalnly  agrse,  Congressman  Dow. 
with  what  you  said  earUer  that  face  to  f*os 
action,  as  with  you,  to  nwrs  Important;  but 
I'm  also  aware  that  these  people  and  many 
othan  have  contributed  to  the  recommenda- 
tions to  be  considered  by  that  conference  and 
I  hope  that  aotnething  can  come  from  that 
also.  Thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me. 

Mr.  Dow.  We're  ^ad  you  were  here.  Does 
anyt>ody  else  want  to  be  beard?  Wdl,  if  no- 
body else  needs  to  be  beard,  vre're  pretty 
much  on  schedule.  I  guess  that  thto  wlU  wind 
up  the  bearing.  We've  been  going  aU  day. 
They've  been  good  hearings  and  we've  bad 
some  very  good  contributions.  Bvarybody 
that  came  to  thto  hearing  was  vary  dear.  It 
was  dear  thinking  and  we've  got  notes  on  It. 
We've  got  It  on  the  tape  and  we're  going 
to  see  that  some  of  thto  gets  down  to  Wash- 
ington to  the  people  that  need  to  hear  It. 
So  with  that,  ru  oaU  the  hearing  to  an  end. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  C.  mOOINS 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

ow  ota^nouA 
IN  1BE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 


Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  (vportunlty  to  insert 
the  foUowing  editorial  from  the  Tulsa 
World  which  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Maiy 
C.  Higgins,  my  former  administrative 
assistant: 

[From  the  Tiilsa  (Okla.)  DaUy  World. 

Aug.  8, 1971] 

Thx  QxnxT  SavAMTs 

Thousands  of  Oklahomans  who  never  saw 
her  In  person  owe  a  debt  at  gratitude  to 
Mary  Hlgglns. 

As  Admlntotratlve  Assistant  to  Congrsss- 
man  Page  Bdcher,  Miss  Higgins  served  her 
State  and  nation  in  an  Inqxirtant  but  Uttle- 
pubUdaed  roto. 
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SMvyoiM  kDova  tlMt  a  CoograwouLn's  }ob 
k  p—tlTH  Iftwa.  Not  evMToiM  tmUms  that 
hli  Job  also  iQcIudaa  a  tremendooa  workload 
HOC  rrtatad  to  lagWatton  In  any  way.  H« 
la  a  fatlMT  oonfMoor,  ombudman  and  oooa- 
■tonally,  a  oourt  of  laat  naort  for  oonatltu- 
•Dta  wbo  bave  problama. 

Wbatber  tba  problam  involvea  a  multi«mll- 
UoowloUaLr  program  In  bis  Dlatrlet  or  a  mix- 
up  In  an  old  woman's  Soelal  Saeuilty  pay- 
meat,  a  Ocmgraaaman  baars  about  tt.  How 
wtUb*  eanbandla  It  depends  laivaly  on  bit 
■tafr. 

In  tbe  tougb  and  demanding  yet  Uttle- 
pubUolsed  area  of  Oongreaslonal  staff  work. 
Mary  Biggins  was  a  standout.  Bar  Impor- 
tanoe  would  be  bard  to  exaggerate.  In  bar 
daatb.  Oklaboma  and  tbe  nation  bave  kia* 
a  valuable  servant. 


THE  liiAJORITY  LEADER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OV  CAUrOBMIA 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  RXPRKSENTATIVBS 
Friday.  Aucnut  6.  1971 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Spegker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  tbe  attentlOD  of  the  Members 
to  an  article  about  our  dlstlngulahed 
majority  leader,  Hals  Booos,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  July  Issue  of  the  New 
Orleans  magazine. 

The  authors,  Rosemary  James  and 
PhUlp  Moreton.  are  to  be  commended 
for  tbelr  candid  and  perceptive  portrait 
of  this  dedicated,  hardwozldng.  and  for- 
ward-thlnldng  American. 

£q  his  own  words,  Bifr.  Booos  sees  serv- 
ice In  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
"the  greatest  calling  a  man  can  have." 
Through  the  years,  he  has  served  the  Na- 
tion and  the  Bouse,  with  selfless  devotion 
and  vigor. 

I  am  proud  to  know  Mr.  Bogos  as  a 
frtend.  and  It  is  a  deeply  felt  personal 
hODor  to  work  under  his  progresslye  and 
enlightened  leadership. 

I  am  glad  to  provide  this  Information 
to  tbe  Members.  The  artlde  follows: 
Tax  >C4joirrT  Luon — A  Swocr  Hxvtobt  or  a 

CoirtBOTOsui.  Mam 
(By  Boeemary  James  and  Pblllp  Moreton) 
Wben  I  was  14  years  old  I  was  reading 
Blackstone,  a  book  I  borrowed.  Wbat  do  you 
propose  to  do,  tbey  asked.  I  propose  to  be  a 
lawyer  and  a  member  of  Congress,  I  aald.  I 
entered  Tulane  University  wltb  a  eebolarsblp 
and  135. 

— Balk  Booos,  Member  of  Congreaa. 
Tou  would  say  tbat  Bogar  Brooks  la  vlr- 
tuaUy  unknown,  yet  tbls  dlgnlfled.  brown 
man  baa  lived  a  great  deal  of  bis  life  close 
to  blfltory.  Roger  Is  a  cbauffeiir,  an  Inflnltee- 
Imally  small  link  In  a  cbaln  of  great  events, 
a  quiet  man  wbo  drives  bis  black  limousine 
tbrougb  tbe  streerts  of  Wasbmgton  wltb 
great  speed  and  autborlty. 

If  you  measured  tbeae  tblngs.  you  mlgbt 
say  tbat  Roger  U  more  aptly  evaluated  by 
.  tbe  ooimtleea  times  he  has  carried  desUny  in 
tbe  rear  seat  of  his  Immaculate  automobile. 
Be  Is  no  stranger  to  crlaU,  no  alien  to  the 
sense  of  urgency  m  tbe  nlgbt,  never  too  far 
from  tbe  ponderous  turning  wheels  tbat 
have  changed  and  abaped  tbe  world. 

For  over  tt  years  b*  drove  for  former 
Speaker  of  tbe  Boose,  Jobn  MoCormack.  Dur- 
ing tbeae  years  be  learned  the  oonnaetlao  of 
buman  eourags  and  boman  traUty  wltb  the 
monumental  events  tbat  most  people  only 
read  about.  Parb^s  mot*  tban  most  man  be 
understands  tbs  majesty  of  a  gOTammant  at 
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free  men  la  a  free  hud,  and  as  mneb  as  any 
be  understands  tbe  enormous  weigbt  on  the 
men  be  eanles  to  tbelr  unknown  trials. 

Over  the  years  Soger  bas  seen  shadows  fall 
on  tbe  Potomac  dty,  darkness  fall  and  tbe 
sun  shine  agabi.  Bto  bas  known  crisis.  parU. 
■ailnesa  and  exultation  and  be  bas  known 
triumph  over  adversity.  Boger  does  not  read 
about  Wksblngton  and  Indulge  wltb  Ha 
critics.  Re  Uvea  It.  And  becauas  he  Is  doss  to 
tbe  men  who  make  tbe  United  Btates  Oov- 
amment  perssfeie,  ba  knows  tbat  wuhlng- 
ton  is  the  most  reallstlo  symbol  of  hope  for 
the  world. 

"Ill  never  forget  the  day,"  tbe  man  In  the 
rear  seat  Is  saying.  'Vben  I  drove  Sam  Bay- 
bum  away  for  the  last  time.  We  looked 
aro\uid  at  the  dome  because  he  thought  he 
was  coming  back  and  I  knew  he  wasnt.  It 
was  about  sundown  and  the  sun  sort  of 
settles  on  the  dome  and  he  said,  what  a  beau- 
tiful sight.  Be  said.  It's  Just  as  thrfning  to 
me  today  as  It  was  m  191S  when  X  walked  out 
of  the  Union  Station  and  saw  It  for  tbe  first 
time." 

The  legendary  Mr.  Sam's  last  day  In  Wash- 
ington Is  a  seosltlve  memory  of  an  acutely 
sensitive  man.  For  a  spilt  second,  like  a  crack 
In  a  door  opening  and  then  wifiiwg  again, 
a  glimpse  of  a  man  comes  tbrougb,  a  man 
few  people  know.  For  Bale  Boggs  Is  only 
dimly  visible  to  most  people.  Though  be  wQl 
go  down  In  history  as  a  statesman,  one  of 
tbe  most  capable  politicians  Louisiana  ever 
sent  to  Washington,  and  one  of  Its  meat  oon- 
structlve  sons,  tbe  real  man  remains  remote, 
enigmatic,  bidden,  almost  Isolated  from  view. 
As  differences  go,  several  million  light 
years  lie  between  the  black  limousine  mov- 
ing tbrougb  Washington  and  the  nonde- 
script precincts  of  Parasol's  bar  and  rea- 
taiuimt.  Informal  headquarters  of  Irish 
Channel  politics.  Several  mea\v^\^  ago  it  had 
been  the  scene  of  an  astonishing  convoca- 
tion: old  pals,  city  officials,  Channel  busl- 
neasmen,  clvU  leaders,  aristocrats  and  men 
of  different  nationalities.  A  mixed  bag  for  a 
birthday  party.  Oysters  and  hogshead  cheese, 
beer  and  hot  sausage,  pork  chops  and  red 
beans  and  rice,  and  a  common  understand- 
ing that  they  were  better  men  because  tbey 
had  stood  by  Hale  Boggs. 

It  waa  later  that  day.  wben  the  frivoUty 
bad  died  away,  that  tbe  Majority  Leader 
of  tbe  Bouse  of  BepreeentaUves  of  the  great- 
est nation  on  earth  rose  among  the  scattared 
dishes  and  the  remnants  of  French  bread 
and  spoke  softty  m  tbe  hot.  crowded 
restaurant. 

"1  owe  you  so  very  much.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  being  my  friend  wben  it  was  not 
easy  to  be  my  friend.  Without  you  I  could 
not  have  served  in  tbe  government  of  tbe 
greateet  nation  on  earth,  that  bas  brought 
more  light  to  mankind  than  any  other.  I 
could  not  have  served  1: .  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  greateet  calling  a  man  can 
have. 

"Because  of  you  I  have  been  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  high  oounclls  of  government, 
to  fc^ow  the  high  ideals  of  our  country,  to 
work  and  dream  of  a  better  life  for  aU  ovir 
cltlsens,  and  to  know  that  I  have  bad  some 
part  In  strengthening  America  and  all  that 
it  stands  for  .  .  ." 

It  little  resembled  Bale  Boggs  on  tbe 
stump;  tbe  words  were  unusual  for  a  neigb- 
borhood  political  bash.  parUcularly  whan 
there  was  no  one  around  to  require  tbe  poUt- 
Ican's  repertoire.  An  aooompllabed  orator  in 
tbe  balls  of  Congreee,  Boggs  performs  routine- 
ly and  sometimes  awkwardly  on  tbe  political 
stump,  almost  as  if  be  abhors  tbe  utter-day 
sophtetry  tbat  modem  oaoqMilgnIng  de- 
mands. 

But  tbe  Majority  Leader  was  at  bis  beet 
that  day,  at  eass  among  pec^e  be  knew  and 
trusted.  If  tbe  words  sounded  oomy,  tbey 
were  tbe  eamesty  at  revelation,  for  ultra- 
sophistication  oas  yet  to  Invade  tbe  atmoa- 
phere  of  Parasol's  bar  and  men  still  deal  there 
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m  basic  valuas.  If  bis  man— r  suggsstad  an 
evangelist,  tbey  came  from  a  deep  evangelical 
drive,  normaUy  oonoaaled.  In  a  man  who 
never  became  ejrnioal  about  tbe  United 
States  at  America  or  tbe  Ideals  for  which  it 
struggles. 

Tou  do  not- fool  the  man  in  Parasol's  bar. 
"That's  tbe  Boggs  tbey  dont  know  about." 
Postmaster  Paul  Burke  said. 

"I  dont  suppose  they  ever  wUl.**  a  man 
offered. 

Burke  abrugged.  Perbapa  It  no  longer 
mattered. 

Tbe  vague  "tbey",  as  Paul  Bufke  would 
put  It.  Is  the  invisible  minority  in  Boos' 
Congressional  District  and  out,  who  have 
oonslstently  oppoeed  him  wltb  an  unyield- 
ing, withering  wrath.  No  words  have  been 
too  unreasonable  or  ungraceful.  No  con- 
demnation too  severe.  Wltb  these  opponents, 
he  can  do  no  right,  no  matter  bow  high 
be  rises  in  tbs  affairs  of  government.  No 
matter  bow  monumental  tbe  benefits — pub- 
lic works,  hurricane  protection,  roads  and 
bridges,  consumer  protection — ^hls  district 
and  city  have  received  from  his  long  career. 
He  has  even  been  accused  of  the  bi^  crime 
of  consorting  with  tbe  President  of  the 
United  Statae,  defection  most  would  con- 
sider honorable. 

But  the  Slxtlee  were  tbe  maelstrom  years 
with  tbe  nation's  valuee  twisted  and  left  like 
wreckage  on  tbe  landscape,  an  inglorious 
period  of  American  history,  redeemed  only 
by  tbe  siirvival  of  tbe  theory  of  government 
for  all  cltlsens.  In  a  time  of  struggle  with  the 
nati(Hi  on  the  brink  of  change,  the  great  is- 
sues became  sociological  and  new  virulent 
and  unruly  currents  were  looeed  Into  Ameri- 
can poUtical  life. 

It  was  a  tlms,  thankfully  past,  when 
thousands  of  dtixens  cried  for  politics  In- 
stead of  principle,  when  the  survival  of 
the  nation  rested  on  tbe  sssuranoe  tbat 
strong  men  wbo  believed  in  tbe  Ideals  of 
America  were  not  yielding  to  tbe  passion 
of  the  times.  The  years  seaned  many  men. 
They  left  a  deep  and  profound  mark  on 
tbe  life  of  Hale  Boggs. 

Perbapa  events  came  to  floodtlde  In  1968. 
Congress  was  deeply  troubled,  smoke  and 
flames  bad  marred  the  Image  of  America,  and 
the  President's  will  to  serve  bis  nation  bad 
been  destroyed.  Boggs  flew  to  Chicago  to 
assimie  the  chairmanship  of  tbe  platform 
committee  of  tbe  stricken  convention.  It  was 
a  time  wben  dissidents  attempted  to  bring 
the  oldest  free  political  party  In  history  to 
its  knees,  proving  that  it  ooxild  destroy  tbe 
American  two-party  system.  Tbe  nation 
gaped  in  awe  and  repulsion,  barely  sensing 
how  close  to  pern  it  bad  come.  A  distraught 
Boggs  knew,  as  men  privy  to  naked  tragedy 
know. 

Moreover,  it  was  his  own  time  of  perU  for 
he  had  cast  an  affirmative  vote  for  the  Open 
Housing  Act.  As  a  result  the  polls  showed 
that  he  could  not,  tmder  any  circumstances, 
be  re-elected.  Boggs  left  tbe  debris  of  Ohl- 
ago  and  came  home  prepared  for  tbe  con- 
clusion of  his  long  Illustrious  career. 

"There  wasnt  any  question  about  tbe 
fact,  tbat  I  was  aware  at  It,  that  tbe  vast 
majority  of  tbe  people  I  represented,  for  tbat 
matter,  X  would  say  the  majority  cf  the  peo- 
ple of  tbe  united  States  were  opposed  to  tbe 
Open  Bbuslng  Law.  Frankly.  I  votsd  on  the 
questkm  of  right  or  wrong. 

"X  had  voted  against  Open  Boosing  two 
years  tMf  ore  and  then  with  tbe  assassination 
of  BCartln  Luther  King  and  tbe  tremendoos 
turmoil  It  oaossd  tbs  eoontry,  and  the  fMt 
that  I  oonaistently  voted  to  draft  blaek  boys 
and  men  to  fight.  In  Viet  Nam  Ilka  anyone 
rtse.  I  jtist  dsdded  that  X  Jost  oooldBt  la 
good  conscience  not  vote  for  that  MB. 

"The  blU  mm  act  a  drastio  bm  ds^W  aU 
tbe  propaganda  against  it.  X  have  reaobsd 
the  oonclosloa  tliart  thers  isnt  any  way  on 
sartb  to  deny  foU  oRtaanShlp  to  aay  Am- 
erleaa  ragardless  of  what  his  backgrooad 
might  ba.  80  I  voted  for  Opn  Bottftag  la 
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1968,  and  It  was  a  very  tough  vote  and  it 
gave  me  a  very  tough  election." 

Boggs  won  tbe  election,  a  tired,  literally  ex- 
hausted man,  torn  between  the  problems 
of  bis  own  survival  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  responsibilities  be  bore  in  the 
nation's  ci^ttol.  The  Majority  Whip,  he  has 
served  for  years  on  tbe  demanding  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Violence,  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  and  had  been  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  national  committee  since 
1066. 

Moreover,  he  had  felt  the  brunt  of  taking 
tbe  leadership  on  such  issues  as  Aid  to  Edu- 
cation, Medicare,  and  Housing  Programs — 
all  oontroverslal  matters  he  felt  ware  vltaL 

"Tboee  were  very  hard-working  tlmee,"  be 
said.  "And  I  did  my  best  to  carry  out  my  re- 
sponsibilities. My  Lord,  bow  I  carried  that 
load  111  never  know,  and  then  to  go  through 
that  convention  and  come  home  to  a  knock- 
down and  drag-out  election  .  .  ." 

A  young  Republican  challenger,  David 
Treen,  malrlng  his  third  race  for  Boggs'  seat, 
drove  him  to  the  limit  of  endurance,  con- 
fident of  success  in  one  of  the  most  tumul- 
tuous years  In  Boggs'  life.  That  be  failed  is 
not  to  his  discredit;  Boggs  believes  tbat  bis 
belief  in  himself  and  his  actions  carried  him 
through  and  he  remarks  today  of  David 
Treen:  "A  fine,  honest  and  decent  man." 

Of  tboee  wbo  oppoeed  him  through  the 
years,  Boggs  says: 

"I  have  profound  respect  for  people,  but 
one  of  tbe  reasons  thsy  say  that  they  find 
It  very  difficult  to  believe  that  I  sincerely 
believe  in  the  fact  tbat  all  Americans  are 
equal  U  tbat  they  dont  believe  that  and  tbey 
can't  imagine  that  someone  else  can  be  sin- 
cere enough. 

"Wben  anyone  says  I  have  treated  any  one 
with  contempt,  tbey  mean  tbat  I  dont  sub- 
scribe to  their  prejudices  and  that's  all.  There 
Isnt  any  contempt  at  all.  I  don't  argue  wltb 
them.  I'm  respectful  of  their  opinions  and  I 
dont  engage  in  acrimony  with  them,  but  I 
dont  agree  with  them. 

"So  contempt  becomes  a  kind  of  dramatic 
expression  of  the  fact  that  some  people  in  tbe 
past  did  not  agree — incidentally,  there  are 
only  so  many  today,  the  change  of  attitude  m 
my  district  Is  fSntastio.  There  are  so  many 
more  people  who  today  agree  wltb  me." 

Open  Housing  had  not  been  Boggs'  first 
test  during  tbe  Civil  Rights  Tears.  In  1980 
another  critical  act  had  come  before  tbe 
Congress,  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Like  ao 
many  others  during  those  halcyon  years,  tbe 
Issuee  were  shrouded  In  emotionalism  and 
tended  by  fiery  advocates  on  both  sides.  The 
implications  tested  men  in  tbe  clear,  glaring 
light  of  day.  Either  uphold  the  ideals  of  the 
nation,  where  it  professes  to  grant  equality 
of  citizenship,  or  yield  and  sidestep  and 
eventually  be  party  to  letting  tbe  nation 
fall  victim  to  the  desecration  of  its  values, 
wltb  hypocrisy  and  disillusionment  falling 
In  the  long  years  after,  and  hope  for  a  united 
nation  dwindling. 

"I  was  very  surprised  to  see  later  that  the 
polls  showed  a  very  slaeable  majority  an- 
swered affirmative  to  the  question  of  whether 
a  person  should  be  allowed  to  vote  regardless 
of  race,  creed  or  color. 

"Of  course,  the  opposition  tried  to  confuse 
the  issue  by  saying,  weU,  we  believe  there 
ought  to  be  rl^t  to  vote,  but  tbe  Federal 
Government  should  not  be  setting  the  laws. 
And  It  would  come  back  to  that  sort  of  tech- 
nical question. 

"But  tbe  answer  I  gave  waa  tbat  prior  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  you  had  PhJ>.%  who, 
if  they  were  black,  oouldnt  register  to  vote. 
There  were  parishes  in  Louisiana  where  there 
wasnt  a  single  black  man  registered  to  vote. 
not  one." 

Tbe  heresy  of  Bale  Boggs. 

"Tilings  are  changing  all  over  tbe  South. 
Tou  know.  Just  a  few  years  back  the  late 
Seymour  Weiss  called  me  and  said.  Bale,  you 
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have  to  do  something,  we're  going  to  lose  the 
American  Legion  convention.  Because  of  50 
blacks  out  of  60,000.  Tbey  wanted  them  to 
stay  out  at  Dlllard  so  we  lost  the  conven- 
tion. Today  that  would  be  unthinkable. 

The  Civil  Rights  Acts  did  it.  When  they 
passed  the  bill,  people  said  Just  about  every- 
thing terrible  was  going  to  happen.  Why,  it 
was  quite  the  contrary  and  New  Orleans  got 
back  its  big  conventions  and  the  restaurants 
got  back  into  business.  None  of  tbe  dire 
tblngs  happened. 

"Tbe  whole  history  of  our  coimtry  Is  full 
citizenship  to  all  of  our  people.  We  absorbed 
millions  of  poverty-strlcksn  immigrants  from 
Ireland,  Italy,  Germany,  toward  tbe  tum  of 
the  last  century.  Now  the  problem  Is  to  make 
full  Americans  out  of  some  of  tbe  oldest 
Americans,  namely  tbe  black  people.  I  have 
not  tried  to  take  exception  to  the  point  of 
view  of  people  who  oppoee  this,  but  I  Just 
haven't  agreed  with  it. 

Over  three  decades  ago,  when  tbe  Majority 
leader  first  entered  politics,  the  world  was  dif- 
ferent. The  issues  were  different.  The  nation 
had  emerged  wltb  a  sort  of  fraternal  union 
with  common  despair.  And  In  Louisiana  emo- 
tionalism was  rampant,  although  it  had  a 
different  tenor.  It  was  the  voice  of  anger  and 
disgust;  tbe  state,  and  for  tbat  matter,  the 
nation,  was  so  static  that  the  fear  of  change 
did  not  exist.  The  war  lay  somewhere  on  the 
horizon  as  Louisiana  wallowed  in  the  after- 
math of  scandal,  corruption  and  conflict  be- 
tween city  and  state.  The  great  sooKdoglcal 
Issues,  that  would  test  and  burn  so  many 
men,  lay  years  away;  they  would  emerge  In 
the  wake  of  World  War  H.  Life  was  simpler, 
more  direct. 

Boggs,  who  was  then  practicing  oU  and  gas 
law  with  Marion  ^>pley,  Jr.,  recently  retired 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Texaco,  Inc.,  helped 
form  an  organization  called  the  Peoples 
League,  including  among  its  members  Nat 
Knight,  the  late  Chep  M<mt1soii,  I^urance 
EusUs,  Robert  Alnswortb,  Charies  Smlther. 
James  J.  Coleman,  and  others  who  have  gone 
on  to  make  illustrious  careers.  The  "angel"  of 
the  group,  Boggs  recalls,  was  Mrs.  PhUlp 
Werleln,  Sr.,  who  staked  the  group  to  $36 
weekly. 

"When  the  scandal  started  developing  in 
New  Orleans,  I  called  a  mass  meeting  on  tbe 
steps  of  the  courthouse,  in  1938,  maybe  1939. 
I  dldnt  know  what  to  expect  when  we  went 
out  there.  Laurence  EusUs  and  I  went  to- 
gether. There  were  so  many  people  there  I 
had  to  stress  the  rlj^t  of  peaceful  assembly  so 
there  wouldnt  be  any  trouUe. 

"Our  groiq>  was  instrumemtal  in  bringing 
about  some  resignations  fXom  tbe  DlsMct 
Attorney's  ofllce  and  tbe  beginning  of  a  serlee 
of  Indlotments  tbat  later  went  into  Federal 
District  Court.  And  later,  we  followed  with 
the  election  of  Sam  James  as  Governor  in 
1940.  Tbat  year  I  ran  iat  Congreas  and  was 
elected.  Tbe  Jones  people  asked  me  why  did 
I  want  to  be  a  member  of  Oongrees  and  I  an- 
swered tbe  same  way  I  always  answered. 

"Being  a  member  of  Congreas  Is  about  the 
hlgheet  calling  a  man  can  have  because  tbe 
only  way  you  serve  in  the  House  Is  by  elec- 
tion. One  can  become  governed'  by  the  death 
of  a  governor.  Senators  can  be  appointed  by 
governors.  Vice-President  oan  succeed 
tbrougb  tbe  death  of  a  President.  Tbe  only 
way  you  can  get  to  be  a  Oongreesman  Is  by 
election.  To  me  It  la  a  vary  noble  calling  to 
represent  tbe  people. 

"I  always  repudiate  that  business  about 
not  representing  my  people,  because  every 
two  years  tbey  have  qxAen  and  they  have 
been  spending  me  back." 

Like  so  many  others,  Boggs  Is  a  veteran  of 
tbe  newsroom.  Both  he  and  Bepreeentative 
F.  Edward  BAbert  came  from  this  fertUe  soil. 
It  began  inauspidously:  "George  Bealy  of- 
fered me  a  Job,  but  Barney  Krebs  was  man- 
aging editor  of  The  Time* -Picayune  at  tbat 
time.  Bealy  took  me  over  and  mtroduced  me 
to  Krebs.  Krebs  asked  me  what  I  was  doing 
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in  school  and  I  said,  I  want  to  become  a  law- 
yer, and  so  Krebs  said,  well,  we  alnt  training 
lawyers  around  here.  That's  the  end  of 
my  Job.  But  Healy,  God  bless  blm,  he  called 
Major  Crown  at  the  New  Orleazu  Statea 
down  on  Camp  Street. 

"So  I  walked  on  down  to  tbe  States  and 
into  the  newsroom  and  paper  was  four  feet 
high  on  the  floor.  Jim  Crown  and  Meigs 
Frost  and  Captain  Ross,  they  called  him  and 
a  couple  of  others,  like  Andy  OJeda,  were 
there.  Tbey  were  all  playing  i>oker  and 
tbey  had  a  bottle  of  bootleg  boose  setting 
on  tbe  desk.  It  was  prohibition  then.  Tbey 
were  all  in  tbelr  undershirts,  hot  as  hell. 
So  I  walked  in  and  Crown  said,  what  can  you 
do?  I  said  anything.  He  said  OK.  you're  hired. 
So  I  said,  what  am  I  supposed  to  do  and 
he  said,  you  can  do  anything,  go  ahead  and 
do  it. 

"So  they  paid  me  a  zdckel  an  inch.  Man, 
the  Inches  I  produced.  It  was  fantastic." 

The  newspaper  gave  Boggs  bis  first  contact 
with  awesome  political  power,  Huey  P.  Long. 

"I  had  a  lot  of  contact  with  Huey.  He  used 
to  come  In  on  the  Crescent  Limited,  about 
7:30  in  the  morning,  and  he  wotild  have  this 
great  retinue.  And  tbe  first  time  Jim  Crown 
sent  me  down  there  to  meet  Huey  I  was  kind 
of  shaking.  He  had  body  guards  and  all  that 
kind  of  stuff.  Wben  I  got  close  to  where  he 
was  supposed  to  be,  a  couple  of  the  body 
gmu-ds  wanted  to  know  who  I  was  and  I  told 
them  I  was  a  reporter  for  tbe  State*.  And  one 
of  them  said,  my  God,  they've  got  kid  re- 
porters now. 

"I  remember  walking  up  to  Buey  and  in- 
troducing myself  and  he  said,  you're  a  re- 
porter? Tee,  I'm  a  reporter.  For  tbe  Stmtetf 
Yes.  They've  taken  to  corrupting  the  young 
people,  he  said. 

"But  one  time.  Just  for  tbe  hell  of  It,  Just 
to  help  me  out,  he  gave  me  a  big  scoop.  No 
one  else  had  it.  Told  me  what  be  was  going 
to  present  to  tbe  legislature." 

There  were  other  Jobs,  too,  selling  dothes 
and  Beechnut  Gum  on  tbe  Tulane  Oampua. 
Bom  in  Long  Baaob,  Mississippi,  in  1914. 
Boggs  moved  to  Gretna  when  be  was  seven 
and  attended  St.  Joeepb  School.  Bis  first  Job 
was  watering  down  Buey  P.  Long  avenue  in 
Gretna,  old  "Coppemickas*  Avenue",  at  M 
cents  a  week.  In  1934  tbe  family  moved  to 
BCetairle,  ultimately  returning  to  the  Coast 
where  Boggs  went  to  high  school  in  Long 
Beach. 

If  any<»ie  ponders  the  Majority  Leader's 
incredible  ability  to  work,  to  assume 
tremendous  burdens  snd  carry  them  to  con- 
clusion, they  might  well  peruse  bis  earlier 
years.  Tbe  tenacity  and  almost  elephantine 
determlnatian  tbat  he  has  exhibited  all 
through  his  political  cafeer  were  early  in 
evidence.  Be  would  not  be  found  wanting.  Be 
was  a  radio  announcer  and  sold  radloe  on 
tbe  side.  Be  worked  in  a  filling  station  and 
read  Blackstone  and  be  won  tbe  first  Tulane 
University  sdholsrslilp  given  the  Long  Bea^ 
school,  llilrty-flve  bucks  and  a  scbolsrsblp, 
"That's  all  I  had." 

By  tbe  time  he  left  Tulane  he  was  making 
8400  a  month  working  on  the  newspaper 
copy  desk,  selling  gum,  mints  and  some- 
times candy,  distributing  it  at  parties,  stuf- 
fing ths  mall  boxes  of  tbe  Nswcomb  dormi- 
tories, standing  by  to  take  orders,  devlslag 
ways  and  maans  to  increase  the  demand. 

There  are  pec^le  who  say  Hale  Bogga  does 
not  know  anything  about  tbe  American  way. 

It  was  in  Congress  tbat  be  came  under  tbe 
C^eatest  influence  of  his  life,  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  a  man  wbo  used  to  laugh  in  later  years 
when  be  irould  hear  that  oppoarats  of  Bale 
Boggs'  bad  called  him  names  ranging  from 
"pink"  to  "wUdeyed  liberal",  and  eventual- 
ly, to  "Communist".  Sam  Baybum  of  Tsxas, 
legendary  Speaker  of  the  Bouse,  one  of  the 
great  figures  of  Ccngren. 

"Mr.  Raybum  was  a  rare  Individual  with  a 
great  sense  of  dedication.  H«  understood  ths 
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House  and  he  was  Eealous  of  Its  prerogatives, 
the  rights  of  the  House  as  an  Institution.  He 
was  a  man  with  a  good  sense  of  humor,  but 
he  never  oonunltted  any  Indiscretion  as  far 
as  the  House  was  concerned. 

He  had  served  with  a  great  many  presi- 
dents, since  the  administration  of  Woodrow 
Wilson.  He  was  a  man  given  of  many  likes 
and  dislikes.  If  he  dldnt  like  you,  you  were 
out.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  Ur. 
Rayhum,  not  only  In  the  O^ltol,  on  the 
Hoiise  floor,  but  In  his  apartment,  at  home 
and  we  used  to  go  fishing  frequently  and  I'd 
sit  In  the  boat  and  listen  to  him  talk. 

"His  life  span  went  back  to  the  ClTll 
War  practically.  He  was  really  a  pioneer. 
His  family  moved  from  Tennessee  to  Texas 
when  he  was  a  very  yoxing  man  because 
they  were  poverty  stlcken  after  the  ClvU 
War.  He  grew  up  In  the  early  Texas,  sort  of 
frontier  tradition.  More  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  Congress  he  Influenced  me  In  my  life. 
Probably  more  than  any  man,  except  my 
father. 

"I  was  26  when  I  came  to  Congreos.  Mr. 
Raybum  had  no  family,  no  son,  no  children, 
and  he  more  or  leas  adopted  me.  He  gave  me 
a  great  sense  of  this  institution  and  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  this  Is  what  hap- 
pens all  through  history.  That  men  have 
passed  down  to  younger  men  a  love  of  the 
Institutions  that  run  our  country. 

"Mr.  Raybum  having  done  that  for  me,  I 
find  myself,  as  Majority  Leader,  spending 
more  and  more  time  with  younger  members 
of  Congress.  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  them, 
talking  to  them,  listening  to  them,  keeping 
them  Interested.  This  is  important.  It  is  vital 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  democratic  proc- 
ess. It  Is  a  sense  of  continuity,  one  genera- 
tion to  another. 

"Mr.  Raybum  was  a  remarkable  man,  com- 
pletely devoid  of  bigotry  and  prejudice,  and 
yet  In  many  ways  he  was  still  a  small  town 
Texas  poUtlcian.  He  and  I  were  Instrumental 
In  putting  Johnson  on  the  ticket  with  Ken- 
nedy. At  flrst  he  was  against  it,  telling  Mr. 
Johnson  not  to  do  It,  but  Mr.  Raybtim  had 
naver  been  fond  at  Mr.  Nixon  so  I  reminded 
him  whether  or  not  he  wanted  this  man  as 
President,  and  before  the  morning  he  had 
shifted  and  encouraged  Johnson  to  run  with 
Kennedy." 

Tliere  have  iMen  many  chi4>terB  In  Hale 
Boggs'  life,  and  If  any  conclusion  can  be 
drawn,  they  do  not  add  up  to  a  long  life  of 
uninterrupted  peace,  no  matter  how  full  of 
achievement  they  may  have  been.  But  they  do 
add  up  to  the  total  man.  The  years  pass  and 
though  memories  grow  dim,  they  do  not  al- 
together go  away.  They  leave  their  mark  or 
their  blessings,  and  only  the  strong  men 
stirvive  to  go  on  to  greater  things.  One  of 
these  traumas  came  in  1961.  when  Boggs 
decided  to  run  for  governor  in  the  caimpalgn 
of  19S2.  ^^ 

■arl  Long  was  leaving  office  under  heajM 
of  abuse.  The  state  was  in  an  uproar  and 
the  sense  of  reform  was  again  In  the  air,  a 
cycle  that  Louisiana  has  repeated  so  long  it 
now  seems  dull  and  meaningless.  But  in  those 
days  It  was  still  the  simple  right  values 
against  the  old  wrong  values.  A  contest  of 
the  righteous  against  the  rascals. 

Early  In  the  year  a  Times -Picayune  re- 
porter had  sat  In  the  downtown  crfBce  of 
Leander  Peres,  Sr..  then  District  Attorney 
of  Plaquemines  and  St.  Bernard  Parishes, 
and  heard  him  say:  "We're  going  to  prove 
Boggs  a  Red.  Look  at  these  Hullabaloos." 
He  waved  old  oof^es  of  the  Tulane  news- 
paper with  pictures  of  Boggs  dressed  in  a 
comical  dictator's  uniform,  from  an  cdd 
campus  rally  when  he  had  protested 
against  the  dictators  rising  around  the  globe. 
"We're  going  to  tie  him  up  so  he  won't  be 
able  to  move,"  Peres  persisted. 

"Leander  Perez  was  my  worst  enemy,  but 
he  Is  dead  now  and  Ood  Ueas  his  soul. 
In  1952  he  went  Into  court  and  filed  suit 
and  said  I  wasnt  qualified  to  be  governor 
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because  I  waa  a  Oonummlst,  a  kind  of 
ridiculous  thing.  I  came  as  dose  to  hating 
Leander  Peres  as  any  man  I  can  imagine, 
and  I  found  this  to  be  a  very  oonaumlng 
thing.  I  really  prayed  that  the  Oood  Lord, 
then  and  now,  would  get  the  hate  out  oif 
my  system  and  He  did.  I  don't  hate  anyone 
today,  no  matter  what  they  have  tried  to 
do,  and  I  certainly  didn't  hate  Mr.  Peres 
for  many,  many  years  before  he  died.  That's 
all  water  over  the  dam.  I  never  dwell  on 
these  things.  It  is  certainly  non-productive, 
so  I  just  don't  dwell  oa  it." 

It  was  a  time  when  Earl  Long  came  to 
Boggs:'  defense.  Judge  Carloe  l^aht  was 
Earl's  candidate  and  the  incumbent  gov- 
ernor spoke  all  over  the  heavHy-Protestant 
parishes  of  the  north.  Earl  defended  Boggs 
In  a  way  that  has  gone  down  In  Louisiana 
political  fcflklore  and  this,  to  this  day,  brings 
a  smile  to  Boggs'  face. 

"If  you  can't  vote  for  Carlos  Spaht,  then 
vote  for  my  good  friend.  Hale  Boggs,"  Long 
told  the  Ba^jtlsts  and  Methodists.  "Now,  they 
tell  all  kind  of  lies  about  my  good  friend. 
So  this  fellow,  Leander  Perez,  he  says  he  Is 
a  Communist,  so  I  say  Hale  Boggs  isn't  a 
Commumst,  he  Is  a  devout  Roman  Catholic. 
Why,  his  brother  is  a  Jesuit  priest.  Now 
don't  believe  all  those  lies.  They  say  if  he 
is  elected  Governor  the  Pope  will  be  running 
Louisiana.  Now  you  folks  know  that  the 
Pope  is  too  busy  over  there  in  Rome  and  he 
hasn't  got  time  to  run  Louisiana  and  Hale 
Boggs  c»mes  frotn  New  Orleans  and  he  and 
that  Archbishop  down  there  are  Just  like 
that,  and  that  Archbishop  Is  one  smart  man." 
"School  was  out,"  said  Boggs.  who  ran 
third.  "I  heard  him  make  that  speech  up  at 
Oodaon  when  he  didn't  know  I  was  at  the 
back  of  the  crowd." 

Texas  Senator  Tom  Oonnally  once  declared 
that  If  anyone  wanted  a  postgraduate  course 
In  iwlltlcs,  he  should  go  to  Loxilsiana. 

But  the  campaign  of  1962  was  notable  for 
one  conspicuous  Irony.  Another  diarge  lev- 
elled against  Boggs  by  Judge  Peres  was  that 
he  had  faUed  to  help  resolve  the  State's 
tldelandfl  conflict  with  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  Opponents  picked  up  the  charge,  cry- 
ing "with  all  his  Influence  In  Washington, 
he's  done  nothing  to  help  us."  The  issue 
was  critical  and  the  charge  severe;  millions 
hung  on  the  advantageous  resolution  of  the 
tldelands  argument. 

"We  could  have  ae>ttled  It  way  back  In 
Harry  Truman's  administration.  Oscar  Chap- 
man, his  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  called  me 
one  day  and  asked  me  to  talk  to  him  which 
I  did.  He  proposed  a  settlement  which  was 
very  fair,  roughly  the  same  formula  which 
exists  on  the  pubUc  lands  in  the  United 
States.  He  proposed  that  we  have  all  the 
revenues  from  the  marine  bottoms  which 
were  property  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  We 
have  this  today. 

"But  he  also  proposed  37^4  per  cent,  which 
is  the  public  lands  formula,  of  everything 
beyond  that.  I  was  very  pleased  that  such  a 
proposal  was  made  and  relayed  this  back,  I 
think  to  Earl  Long  who  was  governor  then, 
and  he  was  pleased  and  sent  Judge  Peres 
to  Washington. 

"We  sat  down  with  Mr.  Raybum  who  was 
also  concerned,  and  Mr.  Peres  proceeded  to 
make  some  remarks  about  Tom  Clark,  who 
was  then  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Raybum  Invited  him  to  leave. 
And  that  was  really  the  end  of  the  tldelands 
settlement." 

And  that,  and  the  election,  was  19  years 
■go- 
Ten  years  later  Boggs  was  appointed  Whip 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  hot 
winds  of  the  civil  rights  debate  were  blowing 
all  over  the  nation.  New  Orleans  had  by 
then  brought  national  attention  to  itself  by 
Its  uproar  over  the  integration  of  two 
schools.  The  nation  saw  on  television  a  New 
Orleans  It  had  never  sewi  before;  the  grace- 
ful city  that  care  forgot,  for  awhile,  became 
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the  city  that  hate  had  not  overlooked.  It 
was  a  calamitous  time,  full  of  declining  busi- 
ness indicators  and  apprehension,  a  time  for 
opportiinlsts  who  told  the  people  what  tbay 
yearned  to  hear,  never  caring  that  they 
could  not  keep  the  faith. 

It  was  a  time  of  the  George  Wallaces  and 
the  Roes  Bamette,  of  futile  standing  In  the 
doorways  and  turning  dogs  loose,  and  when 
the  soxind  and  fury  had  cleared  away,  the 
righteous  movements  of  the  nation  had 
changed  not  at  all.  The  convulsion  of  change 
had  not  been  pretty  to  see.  It  disillusioned 
a  world  and  it  disenchanted  a  generation, 
and  as  some  predict,  the  nation  will  long  pay 
a  price  for  its  lip  service  to  its  Ideals. 

For  men  responsible  to  the  nation  and 
their  states,  it  was  a  time  of  trial.  In  earlier 
years,  perhi^M,  when  the  nation  was  more 
innocent,  and  the  values  more  Bln^>le,  and  the 
tasuee  unclouded  with  the  Implications  of 
race  and  ccdor,  the  rise  of  Hale  Boggs  throiigh 
the  Democratic  party  would  have  been  an 
episode  of  honor  to  his  district.  An  accident 
of  time.  Louisiana  has  sent  so  many  impo- 
tent and  Inconsequential  political  figures 
to  the  United  Statee  Congress,  that  some 
element  of  tragedy  must  exist  in  the  Majority 
Leader's  relations  with  his  fractionated  con- 
stituency. Boggs  may  very  well  be  one  <rf 
the  greatest  and  most  productive  figures  ever 
to  go  to  Congress  from  Louisiana,  and  yet, 
though  history  may  mention  him  well,  he 
has  felt  the  brunt  of  attack  few  men  have 
been  called  upon  to  bear. 

Too,  he  appeared  on  the  national  scene, 
close  to  the  Presidency  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  refined  its  methods  of  attack  upon 
a  President  realizing  that  In  the  wratli  of 
public  opinion  it  had  almost  developed  the 
power  to  destroy  a  President,  to  drive  him 
from  office,  to  fiay  him  alive.  The  sixties  were 
a  time  of  vengeful  hysteria  against  the  pres- 
idency that  exceed  almost  anything  known 
In  American  history  since  the  venal  attacks 
made  upon  Lincoln.  The  spectre  of  an  un- 
governable nation  became  debatable,  as  was 
anarchy  and  extremism. 
And  too,  the  sixties  were  the  time  of  death. 
"I  loved  him  very  much,"  Boggs  said  of 
the  late  John  F.  Kennedy. 

In  the  deceiving  little  parlor  game  people 
play  with  looee  political  labels,  reactionary, 
progressive,  liberal,  socialist,  conservative. 
John  Blrcher,  and  others  similarly  vague  and 
yet  persuasive,  it  has  never  been  cleariy  es- 
tablished where  Boggs  resides.  "I  am  an 
American,"  he  says.  "I  believe  in  what  the 
founders  of  this  country  wanted  It  to  be." 
While  he  has  been  called  a  liberal  at  home, 
he  has  been  called  a  Dlxiecrat,  Southern 
conservative  up  north.  While  he  was  close 
to  President  Kennedy,  he  was  not  an  inti- 
mate part  of  the  so-called  Irish  Mafia.  It  was 
alnaost  as  if  he  has  been  aloof  from  intimate, 
entangled  associations  with  any  but  the  late 
Sam  Raybum,  as  If  he  has  charted  a  s^- 
suffldent,  loneeome  course  for  hlmsdf ,  which 
after  an,  in  the  Byzantine  environment  of 
the  Capitol  cloakroom,  is  the  work  of  a  con- 
summate politician.  For  he  has  participated 
in  nearly  every  major  event  of  Congressional 
history  since  lend-lease. 

When  he  decided  to  run  for  Majority  Lead- 
er, a  party  elective  position,  the  so-called 
liberal  wing  of  the  Deinocratlc  party  m\ister«d 
forces  against  him.  Why  did  he  run? 

"X  spent  my  whole  life  drllUng  myself  for 
leadership.  I  was  Deputy  Democratic  Whip, 
seven  years.  Majority  Whip  for  nine  years, 
done  all  of  the  really  hard  work.  The  tough- 
est posltioti  of  leadership  is  the  Whip's  job, 
so  if  I  hadnt  run,  particularly  with  a  lot 
of  people  saying  I  couldn't  win  and  I  was 
terrible,  if  I  had  got  up  and  walked  away 
from  it,  I  just  would  have  had  no  faith  in 
myeelf." 
Boggs  won,  140  to  88. 

It  was  not  long  after,  however,  that  be 
fotmd  himself  at  the  vortex  of  strong  winds 
of  a  different  sort.  The  J.  Edgar  Hoover  ooo- 
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troversy.  Not  too  long  ago.  In  his  Bethesda, 
Maryland  home,  he  calmly  discussed  his  pro- 
test against  secret  surveillanoe.  It  was  oinly 
several  days  before  he  would  rise  again  In 
the  House  and  present  evideooe  which  ^>- 
peared  Inconclusive  In  support  of  his  "wire- 
tapping" aocusatlon.  Somewhere  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  turmoil  may  lie  an  accident  of 
semantics. 

"I  just  felt  this  whole  business  of  irre^wn- 
sible  extension  of  police  authority,  to  people 
generally  and  to  public  officials  In  particular, 
had  reached  a  point  where  somebody  bad 
to  say  so«nethlng  about  It. 

"Plus  the  fact  that  this  administration  has 
officially  decided  to  make  bugging  part  of  its 
alleged  law  and  order  program. 

"Once  you  open  that  door,  there  jtut  Isn't 
any  limit. 

"I  have  been  much  concerned  about  this 
business  for  sometime  and  I  had  planned  a 
rather  schcdarly  paper  on  it  more  than  any- 
thing else.  The  day  I  did  it  I  was  provoked 
by  events  of  the  time  and  decided  to  do  it 
and  I  am  glad  because  since  then  more 
and  more  things  have  come  to  light. 

"Wiretapping  is  a  word  that  may  not  be  a 
proper  word.  I've  noticed  how  they  keep  using 
that  word,  wiretapping.  Today  there  are  all 
kinds  of  electronic  meejis  of  overhearing  con- 
versations, not  only  telephones,  but  every- 
thing we  say  in  this  room.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  one  time  or  another  an  effort 
was  made  to  do  that  to  me.  More  than  one 
member  of  Congress  has  come  to  me  to  tell 
me  of  their  suspicions  that  they  were  tinder 
survdl  lance. 

"If  we  dont  reverse  what  is  going  on  In 
this  country,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind,  you  are  going  to  have  a  Big  Brother 
society.  You  have  Army  Intelligence,  FBI 
stirvelllanoe,  CIA  all  over  the  place,  all  sorts 
of  private  snooping  organizations,  retail 
credit  associations.  Lord  knows  what  else. 
They  can  put  a  device  in  your  home  the  size 
of  a  pea  and  park  an  automobile  two  blocks 
away  and  know  everything  that  is  going  on. 

"The  FBI,  nonetheless,  is  a  really  fine  or- 
ganization and  one  that  Is  very  definitely 
need  in  this  country,  but  Mr.  Hoover  in  his 
later  years  has  been  so  totally  concerned 
with  his  image  and  his  ego  that  it  has  had 
a  devastating  Impact  on  the  FBI.  There  Is  a 
bill  m  Oongress  now  to  Umlt  the  director's 
term  to  10  years.  The  President  of  the  United 
Statee  cannot  serve  but  el^t." 

A  political  observer  In  Washington  said: 

"If  you  know  Hale  Boggs,  you  know  he  Is 
acting  on  what  he  considers  principle  again. 
But  he's  bitten  off  an  awful  lot  In  Hoover. 
Both  Johnson  and  Nixon  wanted  to  retire 
him,  and  both  were  afraid  of  public  opinion. 
Can  you  imagine  a  76-year  old  federal  em- 
ployee with  that  kind  of  clout?  Boggs  may 
just  have  strengthened  him.  Made  it  harder 
to  get  him  out.  No  chief  of  police  should  have 
that  kind  of  tenure  and  power  in  a  tree  na- 
tion." 

And  in  Boggs'  home  state,  a  leglslatuie, 
playing  cheap,  election-year  politics,  passed  a 
brave  resolution  supporting  Hoover. 

Perhi^M  It  is  the  story  of  Hale  Boggs'  life. 

Devotion  to  principle  has  always  led  blm 
Into  conflict. 

It  is  when  you  walk  down  the  balls  of 
Congress,  sensing  the  enormous  weight  of 
our  history,  the  work  of  the  men  who  have 
walked  there  before,  who  have  carried  the 
destiny  of  this  nation,  if  not  the  world,  with 
them,  that  you  wonder  about  those  who 
would  tear  down  this  great  Capitol  and  Its 
machinery  for  good.  You  wonder  about  those 
who  would  smear  and  soom  and  sneer  at  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  men,  the 
United  Statee  Oongress,  held  together  by  the 
strength  of  men  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
principle. 

Tbwe  is  nothing  easy  about  governing  • 
nation. 

Particularly  a  nation  In  ohang*. 

"If  we  can  set  an  exan^e  to  the  rest  of 
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the  world  of  a  country  that  is  really  a 
Democratic  country,  that  really  recognizes 
the  rights  of  all  oltlsens  regaidleas  of  what 
their  background  might  be,  of  what  their 
racial  connections  might  be,  if  we  can  give 
opiwrtunlty  to  our  people,  commensurate 
with  their  skills  and  training,  then  the 
United  Statee  wUl  continue  to  be.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  great  force  of  the  world. 

"I  never  thought  much  of  the  dominance 
theory — the  Pax  Americana  idea.  I  think  the 
U.S.  period  as  an  Influence  in  the  world  Is 
only  beginning.  I  think  we  have  passed  the 
stage  In  human  events  where  martial  forces 
are  dominant  factors.  I  think  an  adequate 
defense  is  still  very  vital  and  you  must  have 
a  nuclear  deterrent,  but  the  idea  we  would 
dominate  the  earth  by  the  use  of  force  is  one 
that  I  have  never  thought  much  of. 

"We  must  clean  up  the  cities,  build  ade- 
quate housing  for  our  people,  educational  In- 
stitutions, health  programs  and  of  course, 
provide  the  economics  to  get  the  country 
moving  again.  The  idea  of  6,000,000  people 
and  30  per  cent  of  our  Industrial  capacity 
lying  idle  is  a  terrible  thing  and  we  should 
concentrate  here. 

"The  idea  of  not  being  able  to  do  these 
things  la  ridiculous.  If  we  can  have  enotigh 
ingenuity  to  send  men  to  the  moon,  and  all 
of  the  scientific  resources  that  went  along 
with  it,  then  certainly  we  can  resolve  the 
other  problems. 

"We  must  keep  the  small  cities  and  rural 
regions  attractive  enough  so  pec^le  will  stop 
leaving  and  ending  up  In  tenements  In  the 
big  cities.  And  we  must  make  the  cities 
habitable.  It  needs  a  bit  of  doing.  It  needs 
re-direction  of  resources.  And  we  must  be 
united." 

It  is  on  Sunday  morning  that  the  Majority 
leader  puts  on  nondescript  clothes  and 
works  In  the  garden  of  his  Maryland  home. 
At  the  time  these  Interviews  took  place, 
spring  was  coming  to  Washington.  The 
cherry  blossoms  were  bursting  and  the  trees 
were  greening.  Raking  leaves,  fertilizing, 
pruning,  setting  out  small  plants,  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  seemed  as  though  he  had  left 
the  troubled  affairs  of  his  nation  somewhere 
far  away. 

"I'm  old  enough  not  to  be  terribly  con- 
cerned about  my  political  future.  If  I  have 
any,"  he  said.  "I  would  hope  that  I  have  one. 
but  if  I  dont  It  is  still  aU  right.  Even  though 
my  ambition  is  still  to  be  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  no  am- 
bitions beyond  the  House. 

"My  family  is  grown,  they  have  been  very 
well,  and  my  wife  and  I  are  h^py,  and  so  I 
teei  relaxed  and  free  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life.  After  working  very  hard,  I  have  been 
elected  to  a  post  I  think  I  can  do  and  do  well. 

"There  isnt  any  person.  I  dont  care  what 
his  station  in  life  is,  who  contacts  me  that 
I  dont  try  to  help  In  one  way  or  another.  One 
reason  they  have  never  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing me.  no  matter  how  much  they  have 
spent,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  always  helped 
people.  I  have  profound  nspect  for  people. 
It  is  a  noble  undertaking  to  represent  the 
people,  and  at  last,  to  have  some  active  part 
in  the  leadership  of  this  country  in  my  own 
right." 

It  has  been  a  long  road  to  Washington. 


CUMBERLAND  NEWS  CITES 
AMBASSADOR  BRUCE 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or   ICABTIANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Atiatut  6.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  6 
the  Cumberland  News  of  Cumberlaxid. 
Md..  cited  the  chief  negotiator  at  the 
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Paris  talks.  Ambassador  David  K.  E. 
Bruce,  for  the  outstanding  job  he  has 
done  as  the  leader  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 
In  Paris.  I  would  like  to  share  the  Cum- 
berland News'  editorial  with  the 
Members: 

[Prom  the  Cumberland  (Md.)  News, 
Aug.  6,  1971] 

AlOASSADOE  BXUCK  DB8XBVXS  CXXDIT 

Last  summer,  at  age  72,  David  K.  E.  Bruce 
was  summoned  from  retirement  to  become 
the  United  States'  chief  negotiator  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks. 

Hopes  rose  high  with  his  appointment  to 
this  dlfOcult  task.  Ambassador  Bruce  was  well 
known  in  International  circles  for  his  distin- 
guished diplomatic  career.  He  had  headed 
embassies  in  Paris,  Bonn  and  London  under 
Presidents  Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy 
and  Johnson. 

President  Nixon  had  gone  to  some  lengths 
to  stress  the  Importcuoce  of  his  selection  of 
Mr.  Bruce  and  It  wae  made  known  that  the 
new  chief  negotiator  would  have  "broad  lati- 
tude of  movement"  In  the  Paris  talks. 

One  year  later,  and  despite  AmbasBadcr 
Bruce's  \indlsputed  diplomatic  skill,  the  Paris 
negotiations  are  still  stalemated  and  often 
acrimonious. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  peace  talks  Mr. 
Bruce  attended  before  retiring  once  again 
novo,  public  service,  the  North  Vietnamese 
made  the  usual  charges.  They  accused  the 
ambassador  of  irresponsibility  for  not  prop- 
erly vmderstandlng  their  peace  proposal. 

Ambassador  Bruce  charged  them  with 
secret  military  preparations  around  the 
demilitarized  zone. 

Though  success  has  eluded  Ambassador 
Bruce,  his  countrymen  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  having  undertaken  such  a 
demanding  task  so  late  In  life.  For  his  suc- 
cessor. Ambassador  Porter,  one  wishes  the 
fortitude,  patience  and  tact  needed  to  carry 
on  the  negotiations. 


WITiTJAM  H.  TIMBERS  CONFIRMED 
AS  CIRCUIT  COURT  OP  APPEAIJ3 
JUDGE 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  COITNXCTICUT  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKP&ESENTATTVXB 

Friday,  August  6,  1971 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  William  H. 
Timbers  of  Connecticut  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  to  be  a  judge  on 
the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit. 

Bill  Timbers  has  been  an  outstanding 
Judge  in  Connecticut,  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing served  as  district  court  judge  since 
1960,  and  in  1964  having  become  chief 
Judge  of  the  district  court. 

A  1940  graduate  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  Judge  Timbers  began  his  career 
with  the  New  York  City  firm  of  Davis 
Polk,  Wardwell,  Sunderland,  and  Klendl' 
Prom  1953  to  1956,  Judge  Timbers  served 
as  General  Counsel  to  the  US.  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

Judge  Timbers'  career  in  Connecticut 
has  been  marked  by  well-reasoned  deci- 
sions and  mediation. 

A  well-qualified,  experienced  Judge, 
Bill  Timbers  is  also  a  good  friend.  His 
nomination  has  been  admired  widely  in 
Connecticut,  reflecting  well  both  on  Judge 
Timbers  and  and  on  President  MlzoQ  who 
selected  him  for  this  important  position. 

Bill  Timbers  will  make  an  outstanding 
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appeals  court  Judge,  ICr.  Speaker,  and 
in  tbe  future  may  fill  still  more  elevated 
pooitiODB  in  the  Federal  judiciary.  I  con- 
gratulate Bin  Timbers  on  his  nomtnatiati 
and  oonflrmatioa.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  wish 
him  a  successful  new  career  in  these  try- 
ing times  for  both  Judges  and  the  law. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    ARMY    RECOM- 
MENDED READING  LIST 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

at  LOVISIAMA 

IN  THB  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1971 
Ccmtemporary  Military  Reading  List  may 
offer  some  suggestion  as  to  the  new 
military  leadership,  since  a  military  com- 
mander reflects  in  his  objectives  his 
environment  and  his  training. 

I  have  in  the  past  commented  that  the 
suggested  reading  of  unbalanced  litera- 
ture by  our  military  leaders  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  they  are  being  pr^ared  for 
other  than  military  ideals.  Hie  1971  mili- 
tary reading  list  recommends  39  volumes, 
of  which  12  are  authored  by  members  of 
the  prestiglous-lntellectual-flnanclal-in- 
dustrlal  orgazilzation  known  as  the  Coim- 
cil  on  Foreign  Relations.  Tlie  CFR  pub- 
lications identify  this  organization  as  "a 
ntuiproflt  institution  devoted  to  the  study 
of  political,  econcHuic,  and  strategic  prob- 
lems as  related  to  American  foreign 
policy." 

Since  the  CFR  has  a  membership  of 
1,451.  it  is  quite  a  coincidoice  that  the 
solutions  and  alternatives  offered  by  its 
members  recdve  such  a  great  opportunity 
for  advancement  outside  the  State  De- 
partmoit.  The  contemporary  ndlitary 
reading  list  was  onl»ed  by  Gen.  W.  C. 
Westmoreland.  Chief  of  Staff.  UJS.  Army, 
a  member  of  the  CFR. 

I  include  the  military  reading  Ust  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  that  each 
of  the  authors  who  are  designated  as 
CFR  members  be  shown  by  asterisk : 

1071    CONmCPOIAKT    MiLITABT    BlADDra    IiIBT 

1.  General.  Department  of  the  Army  re- 
sponslbUltlea,  policies  and  Information  on 
the  availability  of  boolu  for  the  Oontonpo- 
rary  Military  Reading  Program  are  qpedfled 
In  AB  39-86. 

a.  Reading  Ust.  A  brief  synopsis  for  each 
book  Is  given  in  the  appendix. 

Author,  Title,  and  Year. 

'Ambrose,  Stephen  E.,  Tbe  Supreme  Com- 
mander: The  War  Tears  of  General  Elsen- 
hower, 1970. 

'Baldwin,  Hanson  W.,  Strategy  for  Tomor- 
row, 1970. 

BaU,  George  W.,  Tlie  I>laclpUne  of  Poww, 
1968. 

Bamett,  A.  Doak.  China  After  IiCao,  1967. 

*Byford-Jonea.  W.,  The  ugh^r^ing  war, 
1968. 

ClsTeland.  Hatlan,  The  Obligations  of 
Power:  Amwloan  Diplomacy  In  the  Search 
tor  PMoa.  1966. 

Deltehman,  Seymour  J.,  r.itwitJM^  yf^x  and 
Amisrlcan  Defense  PoUcy,  1964. 

Durant,  Will  and  Ariel,  The  Lessons  of 
BlsK^,  1968. 

CHlok.  Edward  B.,  Peaceful  Conflict,  1967. 

*OHubb,  John  Bagot.  A  Short  History  of  the 
Arab  Peoples,  1969. 

Orasnfleld.  K«nt  B.,  ed..  Command  Dwl- 
Bions.  1969. 
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Grlfflth,  Samusl  B.,  The  Chinese  People's 
Liberation  Army,  1967. 

*H6me,  Allstalr,  To  Lose  a  BatUe:  Prance 
1940,  1969. 

*Hurewltai,  Jacob  Coleman,  Middle  East 
PoUtlcs — ^The  Military  Dimension,  1960. 

*Jackson,  D.  Bruce,  Castro,  The  Kremlin 
and  Communlam  in  Latin  America,  1969. 

Jaoobsen.  Bans  A.  and  Bohwer,  Jurgen. 
Decisive  Battles  of  Woiid  War  II:  The  Ger- 
man View.  1066. 

*  James.  D.  Clayton,  The  Tears  of  Mao- 
Arthur,  Vol.  1:  1880-1941,  1970. 

Jordan,  Amos  A.,  Jr.,  ed..  Issues  of  National 
Security  in  the  1070's.  1967. 

Klrkpatriok,  Lyman  B.,  The  Real  CIA,  1967. 

•Kissinger,  HAnry  A.,  American  Porelgn 
Policy,  1969. 

Leonard.  Roger  A.,  ed.,  A  Short  Guide  to 
Clauaewltz  on  War,  1968. 

LiddeU  Hart.  BasU  H.,  Strategy.  1967. 

McCuen,  John  J.,  The  Art  of  Counter- 
Revolutlonary  War,  1966. 

Middleton.  Drew.  America's  Stake  in  Asia, 
1968. 

Montgomery  of  Alameln,  A  History  of  War- 
fare. 1968. 

*Moore,  Clark  D.  and  Dunbar  Ann,  ed., 
Africa  Testerday  and  Today.  1969. 

Nehemkls,  Peter,  Latin  America:  Myth  and 
Reality,  1964. 

Paget,  Julian,  Counter-Insurgency  Opera- 
tions: Techniques  of  GuerriUa  Warfare.  1967. 

Pogue.  Forrest  C.  George  C.  Marshall,  Vol. 
1:  Education  of  a  General,  1880-1930.  1962; 
Vol.  a :  Ordeal  and  Hope.  1039-1042, 1966. 

Reischauer,  Edwin  O.,  Beyond  Vietnam: 
The  United  States  and  Asia,  1967. 

Rldgway,  Matthew  B.,  Tbe  Korean  War, 
1967. 

*Sanq>8on,  Anthony,  Anatomy  of  BuroDe. 
1969. 

Shaplen,  Robert,  Time  Out  of  Hand:  Revo- 
lution and  Reaction  in  Southeast  Asia,  1969. 

•SUnley,  Timothy  W.  and  Whltt,  DameU 
M.,  Detente  Diplomacy:  United  States  and 
European  Secxirlty  In  the  1970*8.  1970. 

Tarr,  David  w..  American  Strategy  In  the 
Nuclear  Age.  1966. 

•Thompson,  Robert  G.  K.,  Revolutionary 
War  In  World  Strategy,  1945-1969,  1970. 

•Uris.  Auren.  Mastery  of  Management,  1968. 

Weigley,  Ruasel  F.,  History  of  the  United 
States  Army,  1967. 

Wilson,  Dick,  An  Anatomy  of  China:  An 
Introduction  to  One  Quarter  of  Mankind 
1968. 

*THX  SVPBZICX  OOMMANDn:  TRX  WAS  TXABS  OP 
GXKBUL  DWIOHT  D.  KISKNHOWB 

(By  Stephen  E.  Ambrose  (1970) ) 
Tbe  author  was  the  Associate  Editor  of  the 
Papers  of  Dwlght  David  Eisenhower:  The 
War  Tears;  as  such  he  had  access  to  valua- 
ble, unpublished  Information  ii—yT^g  with 
World  War  n.  In  this  book.  General  Elsen- 
howor's  progiess  is  traced  from  tbe  ooDflict's 
start  through  North  Africa,  Normandy,  and 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Ambrose  has  jaro- 
Tlded  a  straightforward  and  judicious  ac- 
count of  World  War  n  as  seen  by  the  top 
Anied  commander  In  Europe. 

•STBATKOT  FOK  TOKOBIOW 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwm  (1970) ) 
A  thought-provoking  area-by-area  ana- 
lyaatlon  of  the  various  world  regions,  their 
forces  and  weaponry,  in  specific  terms.  The 
author  delves  into  and  outlines  the  impor- 
tance of  such  primary  Issues  as  national 
power,  forces,  trends,  and  national  will.  Prom 
recent  wars,  he  draws  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  key  lessons,  some  of  which  are  oon- 
troveislal,  but  all  of  which  add  important 
Insights  as  to  future  strategy.  Baldwin  main- 
tains that  "military  force  is  indivisible,  and 
miUtary  power  of  ail  types  from  all  services 
wlU  be  required  in  the  years  ahead."  He  adds, 
however,  that  "the  man  on  the  ground  with 
the  gun  in  his  hand  is  still  the  ultimate 
weapon." 
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THB  Dtsapumt  OF  powm 
(By  George  W.  BaU  (1968) ) 
An  Incisive  examination,  from  the  van- 
tage {Mint  of  wide  experience  at  high-policy 
levels,  o<  U.S.  foreign  poUcy  problems.  The 
quastkms  addressed  include  the  background 
of  the  OcHxmion  Market,  the  advanUges  of  a 
united,  '"Third  Force"  Europe,  relations  be- 
tween the  UJS.  and  the  UB.SB.,  and  U.8.  ac- 
tivities In  Vietnam. 
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CHora  Aim  icao 
(By  A.  Doak  Bamett  (1967) ) 
The  Red  Ouards — largely  teenage  groups  of 
Chinese  terrorists — burst  dramatically  upon 
the  scene  in  mid-August  1966  at  a  huge  mass 
rally  in  Peking.  The  avowed  alms  ot  these 
mobs  were  to  suppress  dlssldence  against 
Mao  and  to  elevate  him  to  the  status  of  a 
near-deity.  Bamett  poses  the  quesUon:  Can 
the  "thoughts  of  Mao"  provide  the  answers  to 
China's  unsolved  problems  or  will  ciianging 
conditions  make  Maotam  obsolete.  He  seeks 
some  Indication  of  the  answers  by  examining 
the  major  problems  and  possible  directions 
of  change.  He  finds  that,  although  those  who 
are  trying  to  Insure  that  Mao's  dogmas  pre- 
vaU  after  his  death  are  now  In  the  ascend- 
ancy, they  may  be  fighting  a  losing  battle. 
The  competing  forces  that  are  sure  to  collide 
after  Mao's  death  may  ulUmately  compel  the 
Peking  regime  to  come  to  terms  with  reaUty 
and  move  In  new  directions  toward  more 
rational  and  moderate  poUcles. 

*THX   LIOHTNINO   WAB 

(By  W.  Byford-Jones  (1968)) 
An  eyewitness  record  of  the  1967  Arab- 
Israel  conflict  by  an  experienced  military 
observer.  Tb/e  author's  personal  acquaintance 
with  many  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  strug- 
gle gives  this  book  a  flavor  and  authenticity 
of  its  own.  This  a  18- page  account  e^lains 
why  and  how  the  war  broke  out  and  how  it 
was  fought.  Colonel  Byford-Jones  also  pro- 
vides tbe  reader  with  a  detaUed  stunmary  of 
the  opposing  forces'  characteristics  and  their 
respective  strategies. 

THX   OBLIGATIONS   OF   POWXB:    AMKBICAN   DIPLO- 
ICACT  IN   TRK  SEABCH   FOK   PXACX 

(By  Harlan  Cleveland  (1966)) 
Written  by  a  former  Assistant  SeeiMary 
of  State  for  International  Organisation  Af- 
fairs and  U.S.  Ambassador  to  NATO,  this 
book  is  an  exceUent  review  and  forecast  of 
U.S.  policy.  A  short  and  very  readable  ac- 
count of  U.S.  successes  In  the  cold  war  em- 
phasizes lessons  for  crisis  management, 
means  of  maintaining  peiMe,  and  the  usefiil- 
nass  of  development  assistance. 

LnaiVD    WAB    AMD    AMZBICAN    DaXNSB    POLICT 

(By  Seymour  J.  Deltehman  (1964)) 
A  timely  and  comprehensive  analysis  of 
limited  war.  including  a  history  of  such  wars 
over  the  past  30  years,  the  kinds  of  limited 
war  likely  to  face  the  United  States,  and  the 
areas  and  environment  where  they  may  be 
fought.  The  book  considers  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  battlefield  mobility,  taclcal  air  sup- 
port, command,  and  control,  force  structure, 
and  the  impact  of  technology  on  limited  war. 
Deltehman  also  examines  the  issues  to  be 
resolved  and  the  alternatives  avaUable  to 
bring  U.S.  mUitary  o^Mbllltles  Into  oonso- 
nance  with  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

THX  LXSaONS  or  HIBTOBT 

(By  WlU  and  Ariel  Durant  (1968)) 
A  short  but  balanced  view  of  historleal 
study  as  it  is  affected  by  the  forces  of  morals, 
race,  biology,  character,  religion,  economics, 
socialism,  government,  war  and  progress. 

PKACKrm.  OOMFLICT 

(By  Edward  B.  Gllck   (1967)) 

Gllck's  book  deals  with  the  nonmlUtary 

Twe  of  the  military.  He  argues  for  the  peaceful 

worldwide  use  of  arms  for  engineering  sden- 

tlflc,  medical,  educational,  and  agrleiiltiiral 


services,  citing  examples  of  such  services 
from  history  and  the  current  scene  BasloaUy 
OUok  ezpands  the  "third  mlaaton"  'i-'tmi 
to  the  U.8.  Army  by  deaerlblng  how  disci- 
pline, training,  and  teohnleal  skills  ot  armed 
forces  can  be  used  for  nation-buUdlng  pur- 
poses. Tracing  civic  action  roles  in  other 
countries  from  Biblical  times  to  the  present 
day.  OUck  cites  the  roles  armies  have  played 
as  natlonbxuiders.  colonisers,  and  pathfind- 
ers for  the  civlllBatlon  which  followed.  De- 
tailed and  illUBtratlve  reports  concerning 
peaceful  roles  of  military  forces  in  many 
parU  of  the  present-day  world  emphasize  the 
contribution  to  social  and  economic 
development. 
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*A   8ROBT  RIROBT   OF  TRX  ABAB   PBOFLBS 

(By  John  Bagot  Olubb  (1969) ) 
Beginning  with  an  account  of  the  Arabian 
peoples  prior  to  Islam,  Sir  John  Olubb  re- 
counts the  emergence  of  the  Prophet  Mu- 
hammad and  tbe  foimdlng  of  Islam.  Tbe 
book  then  carries  the  story  through  the  first 
four  caliphs,  the  Umayyad  and  Abbasld  em- 
pires, the  conquest  of  North  Africa,  the  Arab 
incursion  Into  Spain,  and  the  subsequent 
ebb  and  fragmentation  of  the  great  Arab 
empires.  The  Byzantine.  Persian.  Mongol, 
Turkish,  and  subsequent  French  Crusader 
contacts  with  the  Arabs  and  Arsbldzed  peo- 
ples are  also  chronicled.  The  volume  con- 
cludes with  a  discussion  of  the  current 
status  of  the  Arab  peoples.  This  work  contains 
some  useful  tactical  and  strategic  insights 
into  various  Arab  campaigns  which  the  au- 
thor, as  a  lifetime  soldier,  is  weU  able  to 
assess. 

COMMAND  DBCISIONS 

(Edited  by  Kent  R.  Greenfield  ( 1960) ) 
Twenty  command  decisions  of  World  War 
n,  seven  concerning  the  war  in  the  Pacific, 
and  thirteen  dealing  with  operations  in  Eu- 
rope and  Africa,  are  dlsciissed  and  evaluated 
by  sixteen  historians  of  tbe  Ofllce  of  the 
Chief  of  Military  History.  Department  of  the 
Army.  TTje  dilemmas,  alternatives,  and  op- 
tions Involved  in  such  controversial  opera- 
tions as  the  attack  on  Peiu-l  Harbor,  the  with- 
drawal to  Bataan,  the  landings  at  Anzio,  the 
Normandy  invasion,  the  closing  of  the  Ar- 
gentan-Palalse  Gap,  and  the  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb  are  analyzed  in  detail  and  In 
a  scholarly  and  objective  fashion. 

THX   CHINXSE   PXOPLX'S  LIBKKATION    ABMT 

(By  Samuel  B.  Grifllth  (1967)) 
Published  by  the  Council  on  Porelgn  Re- 
lations, this  book  provides  a  thorough  and 
authoritative  study  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist armed  forces,  including  not  only  their 
organlzaUon,  capabiUtles.  and  leadership  but 
also  their  role  In  political  indoctrination  and 
organization  of  the  people  of  Communist 
China. 

•to  losb  a  battlx:  FKANCK  1»40 
(By  Allstalr  Home  1969) ) 
A  masterful  accoimt  of  the  fall  of  France 
and  of  the  factors  which  led  to  the  defeat  of 
the  French  Army  in  1940.  The  author  pre- 
sents a  highly  mtereetlng  and  vivid  con- 
trast betwerai  the  development  of  the  Ger- 
man warmaklng  potential  and  the  antlmlU- 
tarism  of  France. 

•tHX  SOLOIXB  and  THX  STATE:  THX  THKOKT  AND 
politics  of  CrvIL-MrLITABT  BXLATION8 

(By  Samuel  P.  Huntington  (1067)) 
A  study  of  the  interaction  of  the  profes- 
sional ofllcer  corps  and  the  clvUlan  depart- 
ments of  modern  government,  primarUy  In 
the  United  States.  Its  purpose  is  to  examine 
miutary  events  in  American  history  for  ways 
to  maintain  both  civilian  control  and  na- 
tional security. 

*MIDDLX   bast   POLITICS— THX   MIUTABT 
DIMXNSION 

(By Jacob  Coleman  Hurewltz  (I960)) 
Professor  Hurewltz  has  compiled  what  Is 
essentially  a  mlUtary  geography  of  the  Mid- 


dle Bast;  a  geography  which  Includes  the  po- 
UttMl  oGO^MtMnt.  Bach  Iflddle  Bast  stete 
receives  Individual  attention:  separate  ohap- 
tm  oorer  such  gsneral  elements  as  historical 
backgrounds,  arms  races,  and  UjS.  options. 

*CASTBO.   THX   KXXMLIN    AND   COMMXTNISM 
IN   LATIN    Atrwrnrrt 

(By  D.  Bruce  Jackson  (1969) 
Castro's  concept  of  revolutionary  action 
a  la  Guevara  and  Mao  u  at  odds  with 
theories  of  the  old  line.  Russian-oriented 
Communist  leaders  of  Latin  America  Conse- 
quently. Castro's  support  has  existed  out- 
side the  regular  party  and  has  proven  to  be 
weak  and  transient  though  sufllclent  to  cause 
poUtical  splits  and  discord.  The  author  finds 
toat  Uistead  of  being  arm-in-arm  comrades, 
Castro  and  the  U.S.8B.  are  Involved  in  a 
struggle  for  primacy. 

naciBivB  BATTLxs  OF  woBLo  WAB  n: 

THB    OBBMAM    VIXW 

(Edited  by  Hans  A.  Jacobsen  and  Jurgen 
R<aiwer,  Translated  by  Edward  Fitzgerald 

Ten  selected  campaigns  of  World  War  n 
are  discussed  by  German  historians,  many  of 
them    distinguished    military    commandera 
Included  in  the  book  are  campaigns  from 
Ehinklrk  to  the  Ardennes.  Tactical  conduct 
of  the  operations  are  reviewed  as  are  the 
influences  of  elements  such   as  geography, 
political  systems,  resources,  and  inteUlgence! 
The  assessment  of  each  campaign  concludes 
with  a  summary  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned. 
•THX  TXABS  OF  macabthttk:  volumx  v: 
isso-ie4i 
(By  D.  Clayton  James  (1970) ) 
This  book  is  the  first  of  two-volume  bi- 
ography of  General   of  the   Army   Douglas 
MacArthur.  Professor  James  chronicles  the 
general's   backgroimd   and   career  from  his 
early   days   up   to   Pearl   Harbor,   -nus   flrst 
volimie  is  at  once  the  story  of  a  fuU  Ufe  and 
a  history  of  the  American  Army  during  a 
consequential  era. 

ISStrxS  OF  NATIONAL  SXCXIBtrT  IN  THX  1»70'S: 
ESSATS  PKESXNTXD  TO  COLONEL  GEORGE  A 
LINCOLN    ON    HIS   SIXTIXTB   BIXTHDAT 

(Edited  by  Colonel  Amos  A.  Jordan,  Jr 
(1967)) 

This  book  consists  of  a  number  of  spe- 
cially written  essays  by  authors  who  have 
worked  with  Colonel  George  A.  Lincoln  dur- 
ing his  military  career.  Active  and  retired 
military  personnel  such  as  General  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower.  General  Charles  A.  Bone- 
steel,  Colonel  Robert  N.  Glnsburgh.  and  the 
Junior  author.  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  W. 
Selgle  are  among  the  contributors.  Taking  a 
critical  look  at  the  world  of  die  1970'«,  the 
various  authors  have  analyzed  the  threat: 
the  \ise  of  military  powers;  and  the  problems 
associated  with  NATO.  Asia,  Internal  defense, 
arms  control,  and  other  aspects  of  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States.  Pew  vol- 
umes are  of  more  direct  interest  to  vhe  mUi- 
tary In  their  attempts  to  peek  into  the 
future. 

THX    BXAL   CIA 

(Mr.  Lyman  B.  Klrkpatrlck  (1967) ) 
An  authoritative  account  of  the  evolution 
of  the  VS.  foreign  tatelllgence  system,  pro- 
viding many  useful  Insights  mto  recent  his- 
tory and  valuable  commentary  on  govern- 
mental machinery  and  the  decisionmaking 
process  in  the  field  of  naUonal  security. 

•  AMXBKAM   FOBZION    POLICT:    THBZE    nSATS 

(By  Henry  A.  Kissinger  (1969)) 
In  the  first  essay,  the  author  contrasts 
the  American  foreign  poUcy  tradlUon  with 
the  Soviet  Ideological  approach,  and  with 
the  revolutionary  approach  characterizing 
the  new  nations.  The  second  essay  concen- 
trates on  structural  conceptual  problems  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  final  essay  outlines 
what  has  become,  essentially,  of  the  U.S. 
poUcy  in  Vietnam.  In  his  i4>proach  to  these 
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complex  issues.  Professor  Kissinger  calls  for 
a  new  bvast  of  creativity  which,  rather  than 
seeking  pat  technical  answers,  search  for  a 
second  conception  of  what  oonstitutss  • 
stable  and  creattve  world  order. 

A  8ROBT  GUIDE  TO  CLAU8XWITZ  ON  WAB 

(Edited  by  Roger  A.  Leonard  (1968) ) 
The  editor  has  extracted  the  essentials  of 
CTausewltz's  famous  three-volimie  study  On 
War,  and  Introduced  the  abridged  text  ^th 
a  succinct  yet  comprehensive  polnt-by-polnt 
analysis  of  the  essence  of  the  major  work 
This  book  may  be  used  as  an  alternative  to 
the  basic  text  for  the  reader  with  limited 
time  searching  for  a  more  rapid  understand- 
ing of  CUusewlts's  main  ideas  and  his  im- 
pact on  the  conduct  and  theory  of  warfare. 

STBATXCT 

(By  BasU  H.  LiddeU  Hart  (1967) ) 
A  basic  study  by  one  of  the  greatest  ot 
mUltary  thinkers,  this  book  provides  a  fun- 
damental examination  of  the  subject  ana- 
lyzing its  various  a^>ect8.  and  in  this  new 
edition  includes  a  chapter  providing  valuable 
insight  Into  the  role  and  capabilities  of  guer- 
rilla warfare. 

THX  AST  OF  COUNTXB-BXVOLVnoNABT  WAB 

(By  John  J.  McCuen  (1966) ) 
A  basic  coverage  of  counter-revolutionary 
war.  addressing  not  only  the  military  but  also 
the  psychological  and  polltieal  aqMcts. 

AMZBICA'S  STAKX  IN  ASIA 

(By  Drew  Middleton  (1968) ) 
A  survey  of  U.8.  reUtions  with  and  pros- 
pects  for   13   Asian   countries,   including   a 
careful  examination  of  the  situation  and  al- 
ternatives in  Vietnam. 

A  HISTORY  OF  WABFABB 

(By  Montgomery  of  Alameln  ( 1968) ) 
A  coiiH>rehenslve.  analytical  study  of  war- 
fare from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  by 
a  writer  who  speaks  with  the  authority  of 
both  a  oommandw  and  scholar. 


•  AFRICA  TXSTXROAT  AI*D  TODAT 

(Edited  by  Clark  D.  Moore  and  Ann  Dunbar 
(1969)) 

There  are  greater  differences  In  thought, 
background,  economics,  cultures,  and  poli- 
tics in  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara  than  exist 
among  European  societies.  In  this  vc^ume, 
selections  from  a  wide  range  of  authors,  to- 
gether with  Implementing  editorial  com- 
ment, describe  the  blend  of  diversity  that 
makes  Africa  fascinating — backwardness  and 
progress.  African  cultxire  and  ccrionialism. 
and  a  varymg  mixture  of  Juju  magic,  tribal 
autocracy,  democracy,  and  Marxism. 

LATIN  amzbica:  mtth  and  rxalitt 
(By  Peter  Nehemkls  (1964) ) 

An  encompassing  review  of  the  history  and 
development  of  Central  and  South  America, 
blending  competent  analysis  with  concise 
factual  reporting.  Opposing  points  of  view  are 
presented  objectively;  mUltary,  political,  so- 
ciological, and  economic  Implications  signifi- 
cant to  the  current  world  power  struggle  are 
examined  thoroughly  and  perceptively. 

COtTNTXB-INSTntaXNCT  OPKBATION :  TBCRNIQUX8 

or  guxbbilla  warfabx 
(By  Julian  Paget  (1967) ) 
Case  studies  of  three  counter-insurgency 
operations  (Malaya.  Kenya,  and  Cyprus) .  dif- 
fering in  cause,  character,  and  solutions,  with 
lessons  to  be  derived  from  each. 

GXOBGX  O.  MABSRALL:  volumx  1 — XDOCATIOIf 
OF  A  OBNKBAL,  1SS0-193S  (ISSS);  VOLUMX  a — 
OBDKAL   AND   HOPX,    l»3e-1049    (ISSS) 

(By  Forrest  C.  Pogue) 
The  flrst  two  volumes  of  a  projected  four^ 
volume  definitive  biography.  Volume  1  fol- 
lows Marshall's  progress  from  his  chUdhood 
in  Unlontown,  Pa.,  to  1939  when  Hitler 
inarched  into  Poland  and  Marshall  took  the 
oath  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
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Anny.  The  dev«Iopment  of  the  XTnlt«d  EtUt«8 
M  ft  world  power  and  Ifftzshftll'B  early  role  In 
that  development,  are  abown.  Volume  2  car- 
rlea  bla  career  In  Washington  through  the 
difficult  early  years  of  World  War  n  and  por- 
trays his  skillful  leadership  In  the  struggle 
to  strengthen  the  Army. 

BKTONl)     VirrNAlC     THZ     UmTXD     STATK8     AND 


(By  Edwin  O.  Bel8cha\i«r  (IBflT) ) 
A  penetrating  analysis  of  Asia's  basic  prob- 
lems and  aspirations  and  their  Implications 
for  TX.S.  policy.  For  this  book,  the  author 
draws  on  his  extensive  knowledge  of  and  ex- 
perience with  the  Orient  and  its  people. 

THE  KOSXAN  WAX 

(By  Matthew  B.  Rldgway  (1967)) 
General  Rldgway  tells  how  he  met  the 
challenge  of  Korea  during  the  period  1960- 
195S  and  how  all-out  Asian  war  was  averted. 
He  imfolds  the  successicxi  of  events  leading 
to  MacArtbur's  dismissal,  dwells  upon  the 
difficulties  of  negotiating  with  the  Commu- 
nists, and  reflects  upon  the  meaning  of  lim- 
ited war  as  It  i4>plled  to  Korea  and  how  he 
feels  It  should  apply  In  Vietnam. 

*AMATOirr     OP     XtTXOPX 

(By  Anthony  Sampson  (1909)) 
The  author  has  produced  a  detailed  but 
concentrated  guide  to  the  workings,  institu- 
tions, and  character  of  contemporary  West- 
em  Europe.  In  relation  to  the  European  en- 
vironment, this  work  discusses,  among  other 
subjects,  the  roles  played  by  the  politicians, 
military,  students,  tourists,  tycoons,  work- 
ers, and  technocrats. 

TIME      OUT     OT      HAKD:      BEVOLTJTION      AMD 
KXACnON     nf     SOUTHEAST     ASIA 

(By  Robert  Shaplen  (1969) ) 
Robert  Shaplen.  author  of  THE  LOST 
REVOLUTION,  surveys  the  contemporary 
scene  In  eight  nations  of  Southeast  Asia.  His 
book  describes  the  various  relatlonsbipe 
among  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  relationship  of  this  region  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

*DXTX>rrE    diploicact:     unitxu    states    and 

VUXOPEAN     SECUXTTT    IN    THE     1B70'S 

(By  Timothy  W.  Stanley  and  Darnell  M. 
WhlU  (1970)) 

This  book  provides  a  factual  background 
for  a  consideration  of  the  Soviet-Warsaw 
Pact's  call  for  a  new  East-West  security  con- 
ference. In  this  short  but  complete  work,  the 
authors  take  cognizance  of  the  history,  in- 
terests, options,  major  Issues,  and  pro8i>ect8 
associated  with  such  a  conference. 

AMEKICAN      STKATEOT      IN      THE      NUCLXAX      ACE 

(By  David  W.  Tarr  (1968) ) 
This  book  presents  a  clear  overview  of  n.S. 
military  strategy  since  World  War  II.  A  short 
introduction  sets  the  stage  in  collating  mili- 
tary power,  national  objectives,  military 
strategy,  and  national  strategy.  The  p>ollcy  of 
containment  as  outlined  In  NSC-20  and  the 
succeeding  initial  nuclear  strategy  as  set 
forth  In  NSC-68  and  NSC163/2  are  high- 
lighted. NATO  and  SEATO  military  matters 
are  also  covered.  Massive  retaliation,  flexible 
response,  finite  deterrence,  and  the  counter- 
force  strategies  are  discussed.  Intervening 
crises  such  as  Berlin,  Indochina,  and  Cuba 
are  treated  In  the  overall  strategic  military 
context.  Throughout  the  book,  the  various 
strategies  and  critical  events  are  viewed 
with  respect  to  our  overall  strategy  of 
deterrence. 

•revolution  ART    WAS    IN     WORLD    8TRATECT, 
1B4S-I96g 

(By  Robert  O.  K.  Thompson  (1970) ) 
This  book  presents  an  analysis  of  various 
revolutionary  struggles  since  World  War  n 
m  terms  of  Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese 
policies  aimed  at  projecting  their  Influence 
and  control  throughout  the  world.  The  au- 
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thor  views  revcMutlonaiy  wan  as  being  ma- 
nipulated, If  not  conducted,  by  the  VSBA. 
and  the  «"'*'<"**■  People's  Republic  to  further 
their  national  objectives  of  world  domina- 
tion and  the  security  of  their  bonvslaarta. 
Although  this  volume  does  not  examine  the 
details  ot  Internal  defense  and  development 
operations  covered  by  Sir  Bot>ert's  previous 
works.  It  does  present  a  greater  worldwide 
pictiire  of  the  threat. 

•MABTMBT  op  MAMAOXIIXNT 

(By  Auren  XJrls  (1968) ) 

Althou^  his  obaervatioae  are  chlmed  at 
the  cooimercial-industrial  manager,  the  au- 
thor bae  much  to  say  to  military  executives, 
eapeclally  the  younger  otBcen,  about  the 
practice  of  organlsatloDal  leadecahlp  In  a 
rapidly  changing  social,  educational,  and 
teobnologlcal  environment. 

HOTOXT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ABMT 

(By  Russell  F.  Welgley  (1967) ) 
This  la  a  carefully  researched  military  his- 
tory. The  story  of  the  Regular  Army  is  re- 
counted along  with  that  of  the  militia  or 
volunteers.  A  procession  of  great  names 
mardies  acroes  its  pages  together  with  an  as- 
seaamant  of  their  contributions,  their  effec- 
tiveness, their  dedication,  and,  where  re- 
search or  retro^>ect  so  Indicates,  their  pom- 
posity or  pretensions.  The  origin,  develop- 
ment and  contributions  of  the  great  military 
schools  of  the  nation  are  explained  with 
specific  credit  going  to  Dennis  Mahan  and 
Sylvanus  Thayer.  Lesaons  learned  from  each 
war  are  recounted  in  context.  The  exhaiis- 
tlve  blbliograiphlcal  notes  alone  com't^'ise 
a  gold  mine  of  source  and  reference. 

AN  ANATOMT  OP  CHINA:  AN  INTRODUCTION 
TO  ONE  QUARTER  OP  MANKIND 

(By  Dick  Wilson  ( 1968 ) ) 
An  objective  and  incisive  analysis  of  the 
forces  and  trends  at  work  in  Communist 
China.  In  conducting  this  study,  the  au- 
thor examines  the  society,  eoonmny.  and 
diplomacy  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 
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At  the  moment,  the  automobile  is  the 
principal  villain  In  the  fight  for  cleaner  air 
for  our  cities.  Despite  the  fact  that  federal 
standards  on  auto  exhaust  pollution  will  go 
Into  effect  In  1975,  and  substantially  reduce 
the  problem,  there  are  still  thoee  who  woxild 
like  to  see  private  cars  banned  In  major 
cities. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  traffic  congestion. 
Someone  who  studies  this  sort  of  thing  has 
estimated  that  the  average  speed  of  vehicular 
traffic  In  Manhattan  In  1909  was  11  miles 
per  hour,  and  now.  In  1971,  after  63  years  of 
progress,  the  average  speed  is  9  miles  an 
hour. 

One  of  the  most  often  mentioned  remedies 
for  this  problem  Is  the  bicycle,  a  non-pollut- 
ing, non-congesting  means  of  transportation 
which  also  offers  as  a  benefit  better  health 
for  those  who  ride. 

But,  In  the  congested  cities,  when  one  rides 
a  bike  In  the  street,  he  subjects  himself  to 
possible  injury  or  even  death  because  of  the 
traffic  congestion. 

To  break  this  cycle — no  pun  Intended — 
it  Is  clear  that  something  must  be  done 
about  creating  special  lanes  or  paths  for 
bicycles  in  the  City. 

To  this  end.  Congressman  Edward  Koch 
has  introduced  what  he  calls  the  Bicycle 
Transportation  Act  of  1971,  which  would 
allow  states  and  communities  to  use  High- 
way Trust  monies  to  devel<q>  bicycle  lanes. 

The  people  who  favor  the  bill  say  that 
it  Is  too  dangerous  to  have  people  riding 
with  regular  traffic,  and  point  to  the  many 
acknowledged  benefits  of  cycling. 

The  opponents  say  the  idea  is  too  expen- 
sive, that  the  lanes  might  block  traffic,  par- 
ticularly delivery  trucks  which  must  eXap  at 
the  curb.  One  also  might  guess  that  some 
of  the  opponents  are  Just  too  lazy  to  pedal. 

After  considering  the  matter,  the  Manage- 
ment of  WPIX  supports  the  cyclists.  We 
think  that  bicycle  lanes  and  paths  should 
be  devel(q>ed,  and  that  Congressman  Koch's 
bill  should  be  passed.  We're  not  sure  that 
the  bicycle  is  the  wave  of  the  future,  but 
when  we  were  kids,  we  got  around  pretty 
well  on  o\ir  bikes.  Maybe  progress  sometimes 
means  going  backward.  What's  your  opin- 
ion? We'd  like  to  know. 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6,  1971 

Mr.  KOC?H.  Mr.  Speaker,  pedal  power 
is  gaining  strength  across  the  country 
as  more  and  more  people  take  to  the  bi- 
cycle for  their  dally  transportation.  Peo- 
ple are  finding  that  bicycles  are  conven- 
ient for  urban  transportation — costing 
little  to  maintain  and  a  pleasure  to  ride. 

Bicycling  has  certain  dangers,  how- 
ever, when  the  cyclist  is  forced  to  com- 
pete with  motorists — and  thus  it  is  nec- 
essary that  we  take  steps  to  develop 
bicycle  lanes  in  our  urban  areas.  To  this 
end  I  have  introduced  H.R.  9369  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  for  the  construction  of 
bicycle  lanes  tmd  shelters.  The  Bicycle 
Transportation  Act  of  1971  is  now  co- 
sponsored  by  28  Members  of  the  House 
and  on  August  5  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senators  Alan  Cranston  and 
John  Tunney  of  California  under  the 
number,  S.  2440. 

The  Bicycle  Transportation  Act  of  1971 
is  receiving  support  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  most  recent  statement  of 
support  was  broadcast  over  WPIX  on 
July  26.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
WPIX  editorial: 


PORNOGRAPHY  IS  A  CANCER 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OP   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  discuss  a  subject  that  is  of  great  con- 
pern  to  every  family  in  America  today. 
The  subject  is  pornography. 

Pornography  is  a  cancer  in  this  coun- 
try, growing  more  widespread  every  year. 
It  is  a  malignancy  that  threatens  the 
welfare  of  large  segments  of  our  society 
today,  particularly  our  young  people. 

Coimtless  moviehouse  marquees 
throughout  the  country  flaunt  explicit 
scenes  of  sexual  activity  in  an  effort  to 
sell  more  tickets,  and  Hollywood  seems 
determined  to  see  just  how  far  it  can  go 
in  the  name  of  "art." 

It  has  even  reached  the  point  that 
people  cannot  even  take  their  families 
for  a  drive  through  the  coimtryside  with- 
out being  subjected  to  explicit,  sickening, 
and  tastless  scenes  of  sexual  activities 
that  are  the  curren':  fare  at  thousands  of 
open  air,  drive-in  theaters. 

Pornographic  bookstores,  which  ad- 
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vertise  their  wares  in  window  displays 
that  pedestrians  cannot  avoid  seeing, 
have  multiplied  in  recent  years  to  the 
point  that  there  is  hardly  an  American 
community  left  today  without  at  least 
one. 

And  the  Nation's  Capital,  far  from 
setting  a  proper  example  for  other 
American  communities  to  follow,  has 
gained  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  world's 
leading  centers  for  the  sale  of  porno- 
graphic material. 

There  are  dozens  of  pornography  ped- 
dlers operating  in  the  very  shadow  of 
the  White  House  today,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  this  city's  residents,  and  much 
to  the  disbelief  of  the  millions  of  tour- 
ists who  visit  Washington  every  year. 

Bad  as  these  conditons  are,  by  far  the 
worst  is  the  pornographic  distribution 
sanctioned  by  the  U.S.  Government 
through  the  use  of  its  postal  service. 

Millions  of  private  homes  throughout 
America  are  being  relentlessly  bom- 
barded with  the  worst  kind  of  filth,  the 
kind  that  even  the  basest  sense  of  de- 
cency must  recognize  as  being  obscene. 
The  American  people  in  overwhelm- 
ing proportions  have  called  on  their 
Government  for  relief  from  this  con- 
stant attack,  and  the  Government  has 
responded  to  some  extent,  but  we  still 
have  far  to  go  before  this  problem  is 
completely  solved. 

In  the  almost  3  years  that  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  spon- 
sored several  legislative  measures  de- 
signed to  cope  with  the  pornography 
problem. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  I  introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  have  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  controlling  smut  mail  on 
the  peddler  himself,  and  not  on  the 
decent  American  citizen  who  does  not 
want  anything  to  do  with  pornographic 
material. 

As  I  said  in  a  speech  at  that  time, 
"Why  should  the  American  people  have 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  putting 
a  stop  to  this  unwanted  mail?  Let  us 
place  the  blame  and  the  responsibility 
where  it  belongs,  on  the  illicit  mailer, 
not  on  the  unwilling  receiver." 

I  was  gratified  to  see  a  strong  anti- 
pornography  bill  passed  during  that  last 
Congress,  providing  for  up  to  $100,000 
in  fines  and  10 -year  prison  sentences 
for  multiple  offenders.  I  supported  that 
bill  as  a  substitute  for  my  own,  and  I 
voted  for  its  passage. 

But  that  bill,  although  it  was  the 
strongest  legislation  of  its  kind  ever 
passed,  still  did  not  do  all  that  needs  to 
be  done. 

It  provided  a  way  for  private  citizens 
to  request  that  this  material  not  be 
sent  to  their  homes,  by  filling  out  a 
form  and  submitting  it  to  the  post  ofBce, 
but  this  still  places  the  major  burden  on 
the  private  individual,  rather  than  on 
the  dealer. 

In  the  92d  Congress,  a  further  step  In 
the  right  direction  was  taken  with  the 
passage  if  a  new  antlobscenlty  bill 
which  strictly  defines  "obscenity"  and 
provides  for  more  stringent  controls  on 
the  sale  of  pornographic  material  to 
niinors. 

I  strongly  supported  this  bill,  and  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  it  which  would 
nave    prohibited    pornography    dealers 
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from  mailing  potentially  offensive  mate- 
rial to  private  homes  unless  that  material 
has  been  ordered  by  the  resident. 

I  firmly  believe  that  every  legal,  finan- 
cial and  procedural  burden  involved  in 
the  distribution  of  pornography  should  be 
placed  squarely  on  the  man  who  peddles 
pornography  for  profit. 

Our  common  law,  and  our  written 
statutes,  have  traditionally  recognized 
the  fact  that  "a  man's  home  is  his  castle," 
not  to  be  penetrated  by  anyone  or  any- 
thing without  the  permission  of  the 
owner. 

A  man  is  not  required  to  register  at 
the  police  station  in  order  to  have  his 
home  protected  from  thieves.  Why  should 
he  have  to  register  at  the  post  office  to 
keep  merchants  of  filth  from  intruding 
with  their  unwanted  wares? 

The  burden  of  the  law  should  be 
weighted  as  heavily  against  the  pornog- 
raphy dealer  as  it  is  against  the  thief 
in  the  night. 

The  right  to  peddle  pornography 
should  end  at  the  door  of  the  American 
home,  and  the  penalty  for  violating  the 
sanctity  of  that  home  with  smut  mall 
should  be  severe. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind 
that  I  introduced  my  amendment,  and  I 
was  surprised  and  saddened  that  It  did 
not  pass. 

At  a  time  when  the  spread  of  pornog- 
raphy has  rer  ched  epidemic  proportions 
in  our  country,  and  when  the  moral  fiber 
of  our  Nation  seems  to  be  rapidly  un- 
raveling, I  believe  we  are  in  desperate 
need  of  strict  and  effective  controls  over 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  pornography. 

I  intend  to  continue  making  every  ef- 
fort to  see  those  controls  enacted  and 
enforced. 
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YOUTH   CAMP   SAFETY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  is 
currently  considering  legislation  to  es- 
tablish Federtd  youth  camp  safety  stand- 
ards. It  was  my  privilege  to  testify  be- 
fore that  subcommittee  recently;  a  priv- 
ilege, it  must  be  noted,  I  have  had  twice 
before.  Despite  the  efforts  of  Chairman 
DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels  and  those  of  the 
subcommittee.  Congress  has  failed  to 
legislate  in  an  area  of  great  importance 
to  our  Nation's  youth. 

When  I  first  introduced  legislation  in 
1967  to  establish  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  operation  of  summer  camps, 
over  6  million  children  attended  such 
camps.  Now,  4  years  later,  there  are  close 
to  8  million  youngsters  in  more  than  10,- 
000  recreational  camps  across  the  coim- 
try.  While  many  camps  maintain  high 
health  and  safety  standards,  each  sum- 
mer we  become  painfully  aware  that 
there  are  far  too  many  that  do  not. 

Incredibly  enough,  camps  with  weak  or 
nonexistent  safety  standards,  face  little 
State  regulation  or  control,  and  no  Fed- 
eral regulation. 
According  to  the  American  Camping 


Association,  an  organization  active  in 
camp  safety,  24  States  require  no  licenses 
or  set  no  standards  for  the  operation  of  a 
camp.  Only  eight  States  actually  license 
these  establishments.  Twenty-nine  States 
require  no  annual  Inspection  of  camp  fa- 
cilities and  of  those  that  do  Inspect,  only 
four  consider  safety  factors  in  the  In- 
spection. 

I  believe  that  Congress,  faced  with  the 
reluctance  of  States  to  act  in  this  area, 
must  insure  that  no  more  summers  pass 
without  reasonable  and  effective  camp 
regulation. 

A  study  made  In  1956  by  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Life  Insurance  Co.  on  the  3  ^  mil- 
lion campers  It  Insured  during  1962-64, 
reported  35,000  Injury  claims.  Based  on 
the  Increased  number  of  campers  we 
have  today,  we  can  project  that  there 
will  be  a  minimum  of  80,000  claims  aris- 
ing out  of  summer  camp  illness  or  injury 
this  year  alone.  In  the  3 -year  period  cov- 
ered by  the  study,  8,469  claims  were  filed 
due  to  colds,  fiu,  or  tonsillitis,  3.584  be- 
cause of  lacerations  or  cuts,  5,860  because 
of  sprains  or  bruises,  3,937  because  of 
skin  or  ear  infections,  and  2,268  because 
of  broken  bones  or  puncture  wounds.  If 
80,000  claims  are  actually  filed  we  can  be 
sure  that  there  are  many  more  cases  of 
accident  or  illness  not  reported. 

It  Is  my  strong  feeling,  both  as  a  par- 
ent of  a  10-year-old  boy  now  attending 
camp  and  as  a  concerned  Member  of 
Congress,  that  this  situation  must  be 
corrected.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge 
Immediate  adoption  of  my  bill,  H.R.  6493. 
or  similar  legislation,  to  provide  Federal 
leadership  and  grants  to  States  for  de- 
veloping and  implementing  State  pro- 
grams for  youth  camp  safety  standards. 
Under  my  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  must,  within  1  year  after  enact- 
ment, establish  standards  for  safe  opera- 
tion of  youth  camps.  The  Secretary  will 
be  responsible  for  the  Implementation 
and  enforcement  of  the  standards  except 
when  Individual  States  desire  to  do  this 
themselves.  There  is  $2V2  million  author- 
ized to  encourage  States  to  both  develop 
and  enforce  their  own  standards.  As  part 
of  this  program,  the  States  must  set  up 
advisory  boards  to  assist  the  agency  In 
charge  of  overseeing  the  enforcement 
program,  much  the  same  as  the  Secre- 
tary Is  to  establish  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Youth  Camp  Safety  within  HEW. 
State  pro^tuns  are  subject  to  review  by 
the  Secretary.  Should  the  standards  be 
changed  or  enforcement  judged  deficient, 
upon  proper  notice,  the  Secretary  would 
apply  Federal  standards  In  that  State. 
Millions  of  parents  each  year  must 
decide,  based  on  inadequate  information, 
which  camps  their  children  should  at- 
tend. In  many  cases,  these  camps  are 
located  far  from  the  family  home,  mak- 
ing thorough  parental  Inspection  Im- 
practical or  Impossible.  Parents  deserve 
the    assurance    that    these    temporary 
homes  for  their  children  meet  certain 
minimum  health  and  safety  norms. 

If  the  bill  becomes  law,  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  give 
consideration  to  the  following: 

Fhrst.  The  activities  of  youthful  camp- 
ers must  be  supervised  ty  trained  profes- 
sionals. Too  often  positions  are  filled  by 
Inexperienced    personnel    without    real 
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qualiflcstions.  Standards  of  performance 
skUlB  mtist  be  established  for  counselors 
In  fields  that  require  «peeial  ezpoUse, 
such  as  swinunlng,  boating,  archery, 
riflery,  and  hiking.  Too  many  injuries  to 
campers  result  from  impix^erly  tndned 
coimselors  directing  these  activities.  Be- 
fore anyone  is  allowed  to  supervise  ac- 
tivities in  these  risky  areas,  special  Gain- 
ing for  supervisors  and  testing  of  their 
skills  must  be  required. 

Second.  General  camp  training  courses 
in  first  aid  should  also  be  made  manda- 
tory to  pr^iare  staff  members  and  ad- 
ministrators for  unexpected  emergmdes. 
Also  adequate  medical  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel should  be  required  for  each  camp 
on  a  24-hour  standby  basis.  There  have 
been  too  numy  instances  in  which  sick  or 
injured  children  have  not  received 
prompt  and  proptT  medical  attention. 

Third.  Each  member  of  the  camp  com- 
munity, camper  and  counselor  alike, 
should  be  required  to  submit  to  the  camp. 
an  ui>-to-date  health  record.  All  too 
often,  children  away  from  home  require 
certain  medicine,  have  serious  allergies, 
or  other  medical  conditions  whose  ne- 
glect can,  of  course,  be  disastrous. 

In  one  Instance,  for  example,  a  15- 
year-old  epiln)tic  who  failed  to  take  his 
medicine  suffered  a  seizure  while  swim- 
ming at  camp,  resulting  in  a  "partial 
drowning."  l^ugh  a  doctor  was  called 
to  pool  side  to  give  artificial  resiiscita- 
tlon,  the  boy  suffered  severe  brain  dam- 
age. This  could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
camp  had  known  and  acted  on  the  boy's 
medical  needs. 

With  qualified  supervision  by  coun- 
selors and  administrators  and  with  nec- 
essary precautions,  this  accident,  like  so 
many  other  tragedies,  could  have  been 
avoided. 

niere  are  other  areas  that  require 
reg\ilation:  the  wholesome  handling  of 
food  supplies  must  be  required  and  pro- 
vision for  adequate  sleeping  arrange- 
ments and  sanitation  facilities  provided. 
Fire  prevention  and  drills  and  adequate 
water  and  sewage  treatment  are  lUso  a 
"must."  These  are  responsibilities  of 
camp  directors.  Conscientious  operators 
should  be  careful  to  provide  a  safe, 
clean,  and  adeqtiate  environment  for  all 
campers. 

While  the  American  Camping  Associa- 
tion  is  currently  revising  and  strength- 
ening its  standards,  fewer  than  one  of 
every  three  camps  is  now  able  to  meet 
its  present  standards.  I  wonder  what  that 
nimiber  will  drop  to,  when  the  Camping 
Association  issues  its  more  stringent  Ust 
of  what  it  considers  proper  norms. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  most  States  and 
many  camps  have  failed  to  meet  their 
obligations  "in  loco  parentis."  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Congress  must  act  deci- 
sively and  promptly  in  this  area. 

Past  critics  of  the  Youth  Camp  Safety 
Act  have  rejected  a  Federal  role  in  what 
they  considered  to  be  a  State  matter. 
Yet  HJl.  6493  and  Chairman  Danbls' 
HJl.  1264  give  individual  States  the  op- 
portunity to  establish  and  implement 
their  own  regulations.  In  fact,  both  bills 
encourage  them  to  do  so  by  providing 
grants  for  this  express  purpose.  Hope- 
fully, the  principal  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  sxipportive  and  ad- 
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vlsory.  Only  in  those  cases  where  indi- 
vidual States  fail  to  act  in  implementing 
standards  will  the  Federal  Govemment 
assume  greater  responsibility. 

Each  new  camping  tragedy  evidences 
a  growing  need  for  passage  of  a  youth 
camp  safety  bill  providing  for  minimum 
health  and  safety  standards.  In  addition 
to  these  standards,  there  may  be  a  need 
for  other  provisions,  such  as  requiring  a 
recreation  camp  to  carry  accident  or  in- 
jury insurance  so  that  compensation  will 
be  available  to  anyone  injiured.  Periiaps 
camps  should  also  be  req\iired  to  publish 
their  accident  records,  in  any  brochure 
printed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
camp,  and  include  information  on  such 
things  as  camper-counsdor  ratios  and 
qualification  standards  for  coimselors. 

Parents  need,  and  children  deserve, 
better  protection  than  they  presently 
have.  Passage  of  the  Youth  Camp  Safety 
Act  would  lead  to  such  protection. 

Failure  of  this  Congress  to  act  now 
makes  us  accomplices  in  future  camping 
mishaps  and  tragedies. 

Tlie  need  is  urgent,  the  time  is  now, 
the  opportunity  is  here. 
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POW  PRIEST  HONORED  BY  AIR 
FORCE  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  mw  TOBX 
UT  THE  HOUSS  OF  BEPRESENTATrVlSS 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  Armed 
Forces  Day  ceremonies  observed  at  Mit- 
chel  Field,  Hofstra  University,  N.Y.,  the 
Air  Force  Association,  an  organization 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  American 
militaiy  avlattop,  presented  its  naticHial 
certificate  of  hcmor  to  a  clergyman  whose 
global  efforts  devoted  to  alleviating  the 
siifferings  of  the  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  captive  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
their  families,  have  earned  him  the  so- 
briquet of  the  "POW  Priest." 

You  have  no  doubt  foDowed  his  ac- 
tivities in  the  newspapers,  ICr.  l%>eaker. 
He  Is  the  Right  Reverend  Bartholomew 
Ruxton  Fox  who  holds  the  rank  of  Arch- 
imandrite in  the  archdiocese  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  of  the  ancient  Orthodox  Church  of 
Antioch.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Toledo's 
archbishop,  the  Most  Reverend  Michael 
Shaheen,  himself  a  veteran  of  World 
War  n,  is  the  first  American-bom  prel- 
ate to  achieve  such  an  exalted  position 
in  Christianity's  oldest  continuous 
church. 

In  1970,  Archimandrite  Bartholomew 
began  an  odyssey  that  was  to  last  for  5 
months  and  take  him  completely  around 
the  world  in  an  effort  to  secure  humane 
treatment  by  the  Communists  for  de- 
fenseless prisoners  of  war.  He  was  1  of  4 
clergymen  commissioned  by  POW  fam- 
ilies to  bring  the  consolations  of  religion 
to  men  who  have  been  imprisoned  for 
as  long  as  6  and  7  years.  If  they  were  to 
learn  names  of  men  mtorfng  in  action 
while  there,  so  much  the  better. 

His  clerical  colleagues,  a  Latin  priest, 
a  rabbi,  and  a  Protestant  minister  re- 
turned to  their  pastoral  charges  after  3 
weeks.  It  is  a  tribute  to  this  prelate's 


tenacity,  that  he  pursued  his  mission  to 
the  ends  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Bcoiiholomew's 
AFA  citaticm  follows : 

For  outstanding  service  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights  by  virtue  of  taking  poeltlve 
•otlon  In  behalf  of  Amerloans  who  are  miss- 
ing In  action  or  held  prisoner  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Summarized  in  these  few  brief  words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  mission  which 
brought  Father  Bartholomew  to  Rome, 
Geneva,  Stockholm,  Moscow,  Damascus, 
Vientiane,  Saigon,  and  the  combat  areas 
of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  In  the  course 
of  his  pilgrimage  for  peace  and  hu- 
manitarianlsm,  he  met  with  world  reli- 
gious leaders,  the  prime  ministers  of  two 
nations,  foreign  ministers  and  diplomats, 
both  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Commu- 
nist offldals,  representing  North  Viet- 
nam, the  Vietcong  and  Pathet  Lao,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

To  each  and  every  one  he  pleaded  for 
humane  treatment  for  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans, even  though  In  some  instances  it 
only  evoked  further  denigration  of  this 
country's  heroic  prisoners  of  war  and 
himself  as  a  servant  of  God. 

Our  allies  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam were  quick  to  recognize  the  dedica- 
tion of  Father  Bartholomew  and  deco- 
rated him  with  the  Psychological  War- 
tare  Medal,  first  class,  for  "bringing  re- 
deeming love  in  the  midst  of  hellish  war." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspapers  described 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  the  POW  priest, 
as  "mission  impossible"  aware  as  they 
were  of  Communist  cynicism,  but  this 
Father  went  forth  with  a  heart  full  of 
hope  and  prayer. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  Members' 
attention  some  of  the  Father's  back- 
ground as  I  recognize  him  today. 

During  the  Korean  war  he  served  com- 
mendably  at  the  Army's  Psychological 
Warfare  Headquarters  where  he  experi- 
mented with  spy  war  leaflet  drops  from 
h^copter.  Following  duty  with  the  Air 
Force  Reserve,  he  continued  a  military 
career  in  State's  militias,  being  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in  1967 
by  the  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

Father  Bartholomew's  academic  ac- 
complishments include  a  BSc.  from 
Fordham  University  where  he  majored  in 
Russian  language  and  area  studies,  a 
providential  preparation  for  his  mission 
to  Moscow ;  a  master's  in  counseling,  and 
the  Licencl6  en  Thtelogie  from  the  Insti- 
tut  de  St.  Denys  in  Paris.  His  earned 
doctorate  in  theology  has  been  enhanced 
by  honorary  doctorates  in  religious  edu- 
cation. He  Is  a  fellow  of  both  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts,  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  England. 

Upon  leaving  Fordham,  he  did  welfare 
casework  in  Harlem,  moving  over  to  the 
Correction  Department  at  Rikers  Island 
Penitentiary  before  accepting  an  ap- 
pointment as  guidance  coiuiselor  aa  the 
warden's  staff  at  Sing  Sing  prison.  The 
similarity  of  this  work  to  pastoral  coun- 
seling finally  inspired  him  to  entei  the 
sacred  ministry. 

Following  ordination  he  was  appointed 
to  an  <»-der  devoted  to  aiding  earthquake 
survivors  where  he  developed  innovative 
techniques  to  expand  greater  use  of  ez- 
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isttng  resources.  In  recognition  of  these 
inspked  services,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Archimandrite  a  little  more  ttum 
a  year  after  entering  the  sacred  priest- 
hood. Further  recognition  was  taken  in 
his  being  awarded  the  Grand  Cordon  of 
the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Denis 
of  Zante.  a  Gteek  ecclesiastical  decora- 
tUm.  Mr.  E^ieaker.  awarded  to  evoy 
Presidoit  of  the  Uhlted  States  from  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover  to  Mr.  Richard  Nixon. 

Archimandrite  Bartholomew  served  in 
several  pastorates  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  as  well  as  devoting  time  to  ecu- 
menical groups.  However,  he  was  called 
again  tuid  again  to  more  cosmopcditan 
concerns  such  as  to  those  victims  im- 
poverished by  the  Middle  East  war.  His 
dedication  to  the  needs  of  all  in  luael  re- 
gardless of  creed  earned  him  the  mi- 
predatian  of  the  Cath<^c  Church  which 
awarded  him  the  Cross  of  the  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Galilee.  For 
his  church  he  serves  as  a  UJ7.  obsorer. 

During  the  BiafTa  struggle,  he  took  a 
leading  part  hi  introducing  freeze-dried 
food  experiments  which  required  no  re- 
frigeration to  feed  Africa's  hungry 
masses.  Among  this  dedleated  prdate's 
awards  and  decorations  I  should  like  to 
list :  The  Order  of  the  Star  of  Karageorge 
and  the  Royal  Order  of  St.  Sava  granted 
by  the  late  King  Peter  II  of  Yugoslavia: 
the  Order  of  St.  Mark  from  the  Church 
of  Alexandria,  Gran  Cruz  Eloy  Alfaro 
from  Panama,  the  Japanese  Red  Cross 
Medal,  and  Faria  Medalho  awarded  by 
Brazil. 

I  cite  these  admirable  accomplish- 
ments, Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  under- 
score the  caliber  of  the  man  sent  forth 
upon  this  mission  and  to  thank  him  for 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  POW's  and 
MIA's. 


PRESIDENT  MAKES  PLANS  FOR  TRIP 
TO  RED  CHINA 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  Mrw  TOEK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPBE8SNTATZVB8 

Friday.  Auffuat  6.  1971 

Mr.  DUUIKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent is  preparing  to  invoke  personal 
diplomacy  into  our  relations  with  Red 
China. 

The  stage  is  set  for  the  President  and 
what  he  describes  as  a  very  small  work- 
ing party  of  aides  to  make  the  trip  to 
Hanoi  in  the  months  ahead.  No  date  has 
been  announced  except  that  it  will  pre- 
cede any  summit  meeting  with  Soviet 
Russia 

Individual  Members  of  Congress — par- 
ticularly those  who  are  members  of 
neither  the  Foreign  Affairs  nor  the 
Armed  Services  Committees — ^have  little 
detail  beyond  that  made  available 
through  the  public  press.  As  long  as  the 
members  of  those  committees  are  ade- 
quately Informed,  however,  this  factor 
gives  me  no  problem. 

On  the  strength  of  what  we  know,  the 
reactions  of  our  allies,  the  hesitancy  of 
some  of  our  top  administration  ofBetals 
and  diplomats,  there  is  continued  Justi- 
flcation  for  my  original  doubts  about  ttie 
dramatic  high-level  decision. 
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In  its  role  of  world  leader,  our  Nation 
has  many  delicate  situations.  Nothing 
comes  easy,  every  word  and  motion  is 
watched  and  analysed,  rumors  and  sus- 
picions are  rampant. 

Our  Naticm's  switch  in  relations  toward 
the  Red  Chinese  is  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant diplomatic  step.  Its  ramffteations 
may  not  be  known  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  am  lioplng  for  the 
best.  In  particular,  I  am  hopeful  that  on 
developments  this  time  Hie  Chief  Execu- 
tive will  take  the  Congress  into  his  fun 
coniSdence  through  its  respectlTe 
committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  ot  my  mnarks  I 
include  two  articles  from  the  Buffalo, 
N. Y.,  Evening  News : 

[From  the  Buffalo  (N.T.)  Evening  News, 
July  20,  1971] 

Nxzow  PULtma  Down  Crancxs  fob  Vbt 

Aoooao  DM  Chika  Tbit 

(By  Luclan  Warren) 

WAaHiKOTON,  July  30. — ^Tbe  Nlzon  ad- 
ministration iB  turning  a  strong  fire  hose 
on  apeoolatlon  that  the  forthcoming  preal- 
dentUI  trip  to  China  will  bring  about  an  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Press  Secretary  Bonald  L.  Zlegler  per- 
formed the  damping  down  ceremony  Mon- 
day when  be  txAA  White  House  reporters  that 
the  purpose  of  the  forthcoming  visit  Is  to 
dlsousi  matters  of  mutual  Interest  between 
the  two  nations. 

The  President,  Ur.  Zlegler  said,  declines 
to  qMomate  on  the  effect  of  the  forthoom- 
Ing  dlBCTiislonB  "on  any  other  matter,  and 
said  such  specxUatlon  would  ix>t  be  helpful." 

One  of  those  to  get  the  word  was  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott  who  on  Sunday 
told  reporters  he  expected  the  President  to 
outline  the  connection  between  the  China 
visit  and  the  Vietnam  war  to  congressional 
leaders  Monday. 

Mr.  Nlzon  met  with  the  leaders  Monday 
and  shortly  thereafter  Sen.  Scott  took  to 
the  Senate  floor  to  say  that  speculation 
would  not  be  helpful  at  this  time. 

De^lte  the  cautionary  notes,  however,  of- 
ficials recognise  that  It  wUl  be  almost  Im- 
possible to  prevent  q>eculatlon  Involving 
the  Vietnam  war,  the  Paris  peace  talks, 
Ohlna's  seat  In  the  tTnlted  Nations,  dlp- 
ksnatlo  reoognltlon  of  the  Peking  govem- 
ment and  the  fate  of  Taiwan. 

Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (B.,  N.T.)  said  Mon- 
day: "A  reoondUatlon  between  the  United 
States  and  China  could  transform  prospects 
for  world  peace.  More  immediately,  the 
President's  visit  to  Peking  could  be  most 
httpful  in  bringing  an  earUer  peace  in  Vlet- 
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"I  beUeve  It  is  Inherent  In  the  President's 
announcement  that  aU  VjB.  trotqM  wUl  be 
out  of  combat  In  Vletmun  before  the  Preal- 
dsnt  goes  to  Peking  and  that  Peking  has 
raaohsd  the  same  conclusion.'' 

Diplomatic  observers  point  out  that  the 
President  must  move  with  caution  lest  Pe- 
king get  the  Idea  It  can  extract  prior  conces- 
akms  from  him  as  a  down  payment  for  the 
Invttatkm. 

"That  theory  Is  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
Chinese  arent  as  anxious  for  the  visit  as  the 
President  Is,"  an  administration  source  said. 

Some  diplomatic  observers  believe  Mr.  Nix- 
on may  be  compelled  to  fix  as  early  a  date 
as  possible  for  the  trip  In  order  to  forestall 
or  avert  the  kind  of  unrealistic  expectations 
that  might  be  generated  by  delay. 

Meanwhile,  ambassadors  of  other  nations 
are  being  assured  that  the  President's  trip 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  Interests  of  their 
countries. 

There  have  also  been  reports  that  Mr.  Nix- 
on hopes  hla  decision  to  visit  China  will  pro- 
mote a  prior  trip  to  the  Soviet  TTnlon  next 
faU,  poMlbly  to  conclude  an  agreement  on 
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nnolear  weapons  now  being  negotiated  at  the 
Strategic  Arms  LlmtUtlon  Talks  In  Wij.inn 

Undersecretary  of  State  Joim  N.  Irwln  told 
the  American  Bar  Assoclatloa  meeting  In 
London  that  moves  to  improve  relations 
with  China  are  not  directed  against  the  So- 
viet Union. 

MSanwhlle,  White  House  offldals  said  that 
l^ce  President  Agnew  had  not  bsen  Informed 
at  the  planned  visit  until  shortly  before  Mr. 
MxDn'S  public  announoamant  Thursday,  nie 
President  is  known  to  have  been  eapeotally 
concerned  with  avoiding  leaks.  It  has  also 
been  reported  that  Mr.  Nlzon  was  iTIttI— tm 
with  Mr.  Agnew's  erltletsm  of  ApUffe  visit 
to  China  by  the  VB.  table  tennis  team. 

[From  the  Buffalo  (N.T.)  Evening  News, 

Jidy24, 1971] 
Nixon's  Hintkd  roa  Teabs  bttt  China's 
Too  Cot 


(By  Luclan  Warren) 
Washinotok. — President  Nixon's  announce- 
ment he  will  go  to  Peking  la  most  often  de- 
scribed as  a  "bombshell,"  but  the  surprise 
need  not  have  been  that  great. 

Any  careful  student  of  Nlzon's  remarks 
and  actions  beginning  In  about  1968  can  tell 
you  that  the  politician  who  once  made  po- 
litical bay  out  of  the  soft-on -communism 
Issue  sang  a  very  different  tune  as  he  edged 
cloeer  to  the  prealdeocy  and  after  he  was 
sworn  In. 

It  will  come  as  a  startling  revelation  to 
some  that  the  President  sent  bis  new  foreign 
p<Hlcy  adviser.  Dr.  ^nry  Kissinger,  a  mem- 
orandum on  Feb.  1,  1969,  10  days  after  the 
Nlzon  administration  took  ofDce.  The  mem- 
orandum said  to  explore  every  avenue  that 
would  lead  to  Improved  UJ9.  relations  with 
mainland  China. 

It  must  be  also  startling  for  theee  to  learn 
that  President  Nixon  set  hlmstif  a  kind  of 
Informal  time-table  in  wooing  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  The  goal  was  to  make  sura 
that  ooce  In  every  three  months  the  President 
would  publicly  say  something  about  his  de- 
sire to  "normallBe"  relations  with  mainland 
China. 

Mr.  Nlzon  began  such  an  operation  even 
before  he  was  nominated  by  the  1968  Re- 
put^can  convention. 

In  the  q>rlng  of  1968,  he  twice  described 
his  fetfings  on  the  subject. 

In  a  signed  article  In  the  Influential  For- 
eign Affairs  Quarterly,  Nlzon  said:  "Any 
American  poUey  towards  Asia  must  come  ur- 
gently to  grips  with  the  reality  of  China." 

At  about  the  same  time,  he  told  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  that  laying 
the  groundwork  for  future  relations  with 
mainland  China  would  be  one  of  the  primary 
goals  of  his  admlnlstmtlon. 

At  the  Republican  national  convention  In 
Miami  Beach.  Nlzon  said  on  Aug.  8.  1968: 

"We  eztend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  all 
people,  to  the  Russian  people,  to  the  Chinese 
people,  to  all  people  in  the  world." 

me  same  theme  is  contained  In  a  cam- 
paign booklet — "Nlzon  on  the  Issues" — 
where  the  candidate  talked  about  "short  run" 
policies  of  "no  reward"  for  Peking's  expan- 
sionism, but  defined  long  term  goals  as  "pull- 
ing China  back  Into  the  world  community." 

Nlzon's  Inaugural  addrees  on  Jan.  30, 1969, 
Ignores  the  subject,  but  It  dldnt  take  him 
long  to  return  to  the  th«ne. 

In  his  first  presidential  press  conference 
on  Jan.  37,  1989,  Nlzon  «<»t«p»«t  down  any 
q>eculatlon  that  he  might  soon  favor  UJf. 
or  UjS.  diplomatic  reoognltlon  of  Bed  China, 
but  said  the  UJS.  was  prepared  to  see  whether 
a  dialogue  couldnt  be  started  via  the  am- 
bassadorial level  at  Warsaw,  Poland. 

At  his  press  conference  on  March  4,  1969, 
Nlzon  found  no  immediate  grounds  for  opti- 
mism In  a  possible  "breakthrough"  In  rela- 
tlona,  but  added  In  perhape  the  first  White 
House  remark  Intended  for  Peking  con- 
sumption: 
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"Ixwklng  further  down  the  ro«d.  w«  could 
think  In  terms  of  m  better  understanding 
with  Red  Chin*." 

Peking  apparently  dldnt  get  the  meeaage 
and  the  Nixon  feelers  on  the  subject  h««>tTtf 
somewhat  feebler  during  the  balance  of  1B60 
But  In  1970  the  President  reaUy  began  to 
turn  on  the  heat  for  an  attempted  thaw  In 
U^S.-Ohlna  relations. 

The  President's  foreign  policy  report  of 
Feb.  18.  1970.  talked  about  the  willing  ^Irlt 
with  which  formal  ambassadorial  talks  >'*^ 
been  resumed  in  Warsaw  and  added:  "No 
naUon  need  be  our  present  enemy." 

When  the  cailnese  didn't  appear  to  get  the 
hint,  Nixon  tried  again  on  July  20,  1970,  at 
a  press  conference  when  he  noted  there  had 
been  a  "alight  movement"  towards  closer  re- 
lations In  the  Warsaw  meetings  and  that  "we 
are  still  hopeful  that  those  meetings  will  be 
resumed." 

Nixon  at  a  year-end  press  conference  on 
Dec.  10,  1970.  discouraged  speculation  on  the 
undiplomatic  recognition  questions,  but  then 
added  slgnlflcanUy: 

"I  have  begun  an  Initiative  of  relaxing 
trade  restrictions  and  travel  restrictions,  and 
attempting  to  open  channels  of  communica- 
tion with  Communist  China,  having  in  mind 
the  fact  that  looking  long  toward  the  future 
we  must  have  some  communication  and  even- 
tually relations  with  Communist  China." 

He  referred  to  the  liberalization  of  trade 
and  travel  restrictions  again  in  his  foreign 
policy  report  to  Congress  on  Feb.  36,  1971. 
Then  he  dropped  another  broad  hint: ' 

"The  resumption  of  talks  with  the  Chinese 
In  Warsaw  may  Indicate  that  our  approach 
will  prove  useful.  These  first  steps  may  not 
lead  to  major  resulu  at  once,  but  sooner  or 
later  Conmiunlst  China  wUl  be  ready  to  re- 
enter the  international  community." 

The  lack  of  any  reciprocal  feelers  must 
have  gotten  the  President  discouraged  mt 
about  this  point  because  he  told  a  press  con- 
ference on  March  4: 

"We  would  like  to  normalize  our  relations 
with  all  nations  of  the  world.  There  has 
however,  been  no  rec^tlvlty  on  the  part  of 
C<Hnmunl«t  China." 

Then,  apparently,  things  began  to  happen 
that  led  to  the  final  breakthrough. 

The  President  waxed  eloquent  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Bdltors  on  April  16  In  a  lengthy  reply 
to  an  editor's  question.  -«»     * 

"Now  It's  up  to  them."  he  said.  'Tf  they 
want  to  have  trade  In  these  many  areas 
that  we  have  opened  up,  we  are  ready  If 
they  want  to  have  Chinese  come  to  the 
United  States  we  are  ready.  We  are  also 
ready  for  Americans  to  go  there,  Americans 
•In  all  walks  of  life." 

At  one  point,  the  President  remarked  that 

I  think  the  steady  ordered  process  that  we 

have  engaged  In  now  begins  to  bear  fruit  " 

Then  he  told  of  telling  his  two  daughters 

that  he  hoped  they  woiild  be  able  to  visit 

China,  adding:  "1  hope  sometime  I  do." 

This  m»j8t  have  broken  the  loe-jam  be- 
cause events  moved  rapidly  then.  Peking  wel- 
comed the  VS.  table  tennis  team.  On  AprU 
14,  1971,  the  President  announced  greatly 
Uberallaed  trade  and  travel  restrictions  with 
CTilna,  and  at  a  press  conference  April  29 
Nixon  said  with  some  satisfaction  that 
what  we  have  done  has  broken  the  Ice." 
His  hints  became  even  broader-  "I  hope 
and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  expect  to  visit  main- 
land  China  sometime  in  some  capacity  " 

The  time-table  of  feelers  every  three 
months  was  stepped  up  as  Nixon  announced 
on  June  1  that  the  state  Department  was 
uaalyslng  its  attitude  towards  admlasion  of 
«ie  People's  Republic  of  China  to  the  United 
Nations. 

And,  on  July  6.  the  President  In  briefing 
midwestem  editors  at  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  fore- 
cast that  the  800  mlUlon  Chinese  would  be- 
come an  "economic  force  in  the  world  of 
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enormous  potential"  and  talked  of  steps  lead- 
ing toward  the  Improvement  of  U.S.-Chlnese 
relations. 

Chinese  Premier  Chou  Kn-lal  had  a  copy 
of  these  remarks  when  he  talked  with  I* 
Henry  Kissinger  during  their  marathon  ses- 
sions of  July  9-11  in  Peking. 

The  President's  public  utterances  were  not 
of  course,  the  only  way  he  got  his  msaaage 
to  Peking.  Romanian  President  Ceausecu 
paid  a  state  visit  to  the  White  House  last 
October  and  Is  supposed  to  have  then  taken 
a  direct  Nlxon  message  to  Chou  en-Ial  and 
Mao  TSe-tung  on  his  recent  visit  to  Peking. 

Edgar  Snow,  the  longtime  American  friend 
at  Mao,  In  a  recent  magaalne  arUde  wrote 
that  in  early  1971  the  "White  House  had  once 
more  conveyed  a  message  (to  Peking)  asking 
how  a  personal  representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  received  in  the  Chinese  capi- 
tal for  conversations  with  the  highest  Chi- 
nese leaders." 

Barring  an  unforeseen  upset,  such  as  the 
U-a  Incident  which  prevented  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower's summitry  with  the  Soviet  Union 
President  Nixon  will  get  his  wish  for  direct 
talks  with  the  Chinese  leaders. 

Whether  his  longterm  goal  of  "normaliz- 
ing" relations,  including  diplomatic  and  U.N 
recognition,  can  be  achieved  without  upset- 
tin  U.S.  Diplomacy  abroad  and  U.S.  conserva- 
tives at  home.  wlU  be  perhaps  Nixon's  tough- 
est hurdle  in  coming  months. 
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{Fnm  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courler-Exiwees] 
Mbaht  Hub  PaKsmzNT's  China  Plans 
(By  Victor  Rieael) 
Washinotok.— It    is    tradition    that    this 
early  in  the  presidential  race  George  Meany, 
leader  of  America's  labor  legions  and  cam- 
paign caravans,  is  the  most  Inscrutable  pow- 
erful  Occidental   of  them  all.  But  he  has 
Jxmked  tradition.  He's  not  fiddling  on  the 
roof.  He's  very  scrutaMe.  And  that's  vital  In 
the  making  and  breaking  of  a  presidential 
front  runner— because  Meany  directs  one  of 
the  nation's  most  effective  political  opera- 
tion8-4f  not  actually  the  most  effective. 

To  hear  "George"  among  his  peers,  as  I 
have  at  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Assoc.  (ILA)  (APL-CIO)  ooDventlon,  U  to 
tinderstand  his  political — not  personal— dis- 
taste and  antagonism  for  President  Nlxon. 
The  labor  chief  makes  no  pretense  at  tradi- 
tional neutrality. 

I  do  believe  Meany  has  become  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson's  unofllclal  campaign  manager  For 
fascinating  example: 

Last  Monday  morning  Meany,  In  the  raw 
heat  of  Miami  Beach,  took  the  Longshore- 
men's pUtform  and  dissected  NUon's  poli- 
cies— ranging  from  financial  to  Oriental 
Amid  cheer  after  cheer  from  shirt-sleeved 
delegates— some  40  per  cent  of  whom  were 
black— the  APL-CIO  president  sat  down  and 
listened  to  Sen.  Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson  pour 
it  on.  Then,  after  a  whUe.  they  both  went 
up-beach  to  the  convention  of  the  16  000- 
member  International  Union  of  Elevator 
Constructors. 

George  Meany.  whose  leadership  of  the 
poUtlcal  campaign  machinery  known  as  the 
Committee  on  PollUcal  Education  (COPE) 
makes  him  chief  of  what  virtually  is  Amer- 
l^'s  third  party,  appears  not  to  approve  of 
President  Nixon's  new   China  policy. 

Meany  is  the  voice  of  most  of  American 
labor— and  on  the  platform  that  Monday 
morning- without  any  later  dissent  from 
Sooop  Jackson— the  AFL-CIO  chief  mocked 
Henry  Kissinger.  Jabbed  and  needled  Presi- 
dent NUon,  warned  against  great  expecta- 
tions, sarcasUcaUy  and  rhetoricaUy  asked 
what  had  turned  Mao's  Sino  empire  into  a 
»int,  and  wondered  why  Peking  had  sud- 
denly stopped  casting  the  U.S.  as  the  world's 
capitalist,  inqjerlallst  villain. 

There  was  much  more  in  the  voice  than 
in  the  script— all  ad-libbed.  For  the  moment. 


then,  this  Is  AFL-CIO  reaction  to  the  pro- 
posed presidential  trip,  from  which  the  Pres- 
ident himself  has  warned  Americans  not  to 
expect  war's  end. 

Oflkslal  AFL-CIO  policy  will  be  made  at 
the  14  million-member  organization's  Execu- 
tive CouncU  seaslon  in  San  Francisco,  Aug.  9. 
This  comment  on  Nixon's  fantastic  travel 
plans  was  Meanys  first  reference  to  Che 
swifUy  changing  China  policy.  And  the  com- 
ment has  double  significance.  Meany.  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  powerful  hard-hat  complex  (of 
which  Teddy  Oleason's  longshoremen  are  a 
part)  have  been  the  most  Influential  and 
solid  supporters  of  the  administration's 
foreign  policy. 

Without  such  support  President  Nlxon  will 
need  to  build  a  new  coalition  In  the  Congress 
not  only  on  China  but  on  such  other  crises 
Issues  as  Southeast  Asia  and  the  ABM 

TradltlonaUy  the  AFL-CIO  has  been  op- 
posed to  the  recognition  of  Communist  China 
and  Peking  admission  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Meany  took  nothing  for  granted.  He  ques- 
tioned and  questioned.  Musing  aloud  to  the 
delight  of  the  660  delegates— who  have  the 
power  to  load  or  not  to  load,  to  unload  or  not 
to  unload  craft  trading  with  Red  China— 
Meany  observed  that  other  nations  wUl  be 
watching.  Other  friends  such  as  Golda  Meir 
and  wuiy  Brandt  are  deeply  concerned. 

'Red  China  is  still  a  slave  state,"  asserted 
Meany,  "where  human  freedom  is  non-exist- 
ent. It  stlU  has  Its  program  In  company  with 
the  Soviets  for  Oommunist  wortd  domina- 
tion, and  the  only  difference  between  them 
Mid  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  question  Is: 
How  do  you  accomplish  your  objective?" 

He  asked  Just  what  had  been  exchanged 
during  the  20-hour  Kissinger-Chou  En-lal 
oonvnsatton.  He  said,  "While  we  hope  as  a 
consequence  of  Kissinger's  long  oonvCTsa- 
tlons  that  the  Americans  stUl  Imprisoned  in 
Red  China,  missionaries,  men  of  peace  and 
the  like  of  that  tortured  over  the  last  20 
years— c«i  we  hope  for  a  better  day  for 
them?  Is  It  possible  that  the  Red  Chinese 
will  think  al  them  in  human  terms? 

".  .  .  What  is  Red  China's  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  peace  in  ova  time?  Are  they  go- 
ing to  put  a  little  pressure  on  their  Juiuor 
partners  in  Hanoi  to  look  at  the  prisoner- 
of-war  issue  in  a  humanitarian  way?" 

Then  he  cautioned  not  to  place  high  hopes 
on  the  presidential  visit.  He  argued  "let's 
keep  our  fingers  crossed  on  the  coming  meet- 
ings between  President  Nlxon  and  the  Red 
Chinese  Oommunist  voice." 

There  Is  one  problem  still  to  be  faced  by 
Meany :  "Scoop"  Jackson  does  endorse  Nixon's 
travel  plans." 


WESTERN  FIELD  TRIP 

HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

OF  WTOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  August  6,  1971 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Recre- 
aUon  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  is  spending  a  part 
of  the  summer  recess  on  a  Western  field 
trip  through  California.  Idaho,  Oregon 
Montana,  and  my  own  State  of  Wyoming' 
The  trip  will  be  from  August  7  through 
August  14. 

Three  days  of  the  8-day  tour  will  be 
spent  in  Wyoming — Inspecting  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  the  proposed  C9r- 
rldor  link  between  Yellowstone  and 
Grand  Teton  National  Park,  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  itself,  and  the  pro- 
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posed  Fossil  Butte  National  Monument 
in  southwestern  Wyoming. 
A  related  newsstory  follows : 

TXLLOWSTONK  NATIONAL  PAXK 

Geology  of  the  park 

Yellowstone  has  seen  some  of  the  world's 
more  violent  geologic  events.  Tet,  as  the 
World-Wide  Research  and  Publishing  Com- 
pany's National  Parkways  Guide  to  Yellow- 
stone notes,  it  all  began  quietly  enough  some 
two  and  a  haU  billion  years  ago. 

At  that  time,  the  Rocky  Moiuitaln  part  of 
the  United  States  was  low-lying  and  fre- 
quently covered  by  primeval  seas.  The  lap- 
ping waters  of  these  Intermittent  seas  cov- 
ered the  land  for  tens  of  thousands  of  years. 
The  original  sea  beds  were  slowly  covered 
by  shifting  sands  and  muds  that  settled  out 
of  the  water  and  solidified  into  sandstone 
and  shale.  Yellowstone's  oldest  mountain 
chain,  the  Gallatin  MounUlns  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Park,  are  made  mostly 
of  these  rocks  that  formed  under  the  ancient 
seas. 

Fossils  in  the  sandstone  and  shale  record 
life's  evolution.  First,  single-celled  forms; 
later,  primitive  seaweeds  and  multi-celled 
Invertebrates  that  fioated  or  swam  about. 
Then,  some  life  forms  that  crawled  on  the 
sea  fioor  or  maybe  out  onto  the  shore  as 
the  seas  temporarily  receded.  Much  later, 
dinosaurs  plodded  through  great  swampy 
forests  that  grew  along  the  edge  of  the  warm 
seas.  Coal  deposits  throughout  the  Park 
mark  the  locations  of  those  primitive  swamps. 
About  86  million  years  ago,  the  first  Rocky 
Mountains  slowly  began  to  rise,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  10  to  16  million  years.  These  first 
mountains  were  not  the  ones  we  see  today; 
In  the  Rocky  Mountain  System  many  a  lofty 
peak  has  risen  and  completely  eroded  away, 
only  to  rise  again.  Some  of  the  present  moun- 
tain ranges  are  the  second,  third  or  fourth 
In  the  same  location. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  mountain 
building  period,  great  volcanoes  erupted, 
building  up  the  high  lava  cones.  Off  and  on 
for  5  to  10  million  years  these  volcanoes 
spewed  lava  and  volcanic  matter — the  light 
greyish  rock  which  Is  stUl  evident  In  YeUow- 
stooe  National  Park  today. 

Then  came  the  Ice  Ages  in  North  America, 
and  Ice  slowly  fiowlng  down  the  valleys  and 
throiigh  the  basins  of  Yellowstone  eroded 
the  lava  cones  into  a  gentie,  roUing  land- 
scape. 

The  Ice  came  and  went  several  times  and 
it  was  during  one  of  the  Inter-glaclal  periods 
that  some  very  phenomenal  events  set  Yel- 
lowstone apari  from  the  rest  of  the  wortd. 
The  west  central  portion  of  the  Park 
exploded  into  Intense  volcanic  action.  With 
fire  and  steam,  thunder  and  quakes.  100  to 
200  cubic  miles  of  molten  rock  and  lava 
^jewed  forth  in  a  very  short  time.  All  this 
gushing  out  left  a  huge  underground  cavern 
covered  by  only  a  thin  roof  of  the  eMth's 
crust.  Then  this  roof  fell  in.  An  area  30  to 
40  miles  across  plunged  downward  about  a 
mile,  forming  a  great  volcanic  crater.  The 
rims  of  the  crater  tumbled  In  and  more  great 
lava  flows  spilled  over  and  around  it.  Later, 
enormous  subterranean  earth  forces  puahed 
the  fallen  roof  back  up  Into  a  dome  that  is 
centered  Just  east  of  world  famous  Old  Faith- 
ful. Sometime  later  a  similar  event  occurred 
in  the  area  north  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 

These  two  volcanic  spertaculars  made 
Yellowstone  unique  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  primal  heat  of  the  planet  still  comes 
nearer  the  surface  In  Yellowstone  than  in 
any  other  known  location.  Molten  rock  is 
still  only  a  few  thousand  feet  down  and 
provides  the  heat  for  YeUowstone's  bubbling 
po<^  and  steaming  geysers. 
Glaciers  once  sgaln  returned  and  then  re- 
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ceded,  leaving  behind  great  pUes  of  stone  and 
dirt.  These  piles  of  debris  form  many  of  the 
smaller  grey  and  pink  hills  throughout  the 
Park.  The  last  glaciers  melted  only  10,000  to 
11.000  years  ago. 

History  of  park 
About  8800  years  ago— some  3600  yean 
before  the  first  pyramid  was  built  in  Egypt — 
men  himched  over  the  campflres  in  what  ts 
now  Yellowstone  National  Park.  These  men 
were  nomadic  hunters,  predecessors  at  the 
modem  American  Indian.  However,  unlike 
the  ancestors  of  the  Crow  or  Blackfoot  Tribes, 
this  band  did  not  develop  an  aggressive  cul- 
ture around  the  horse  and  the  buffalo.  They 
remained  within  the  park  area  where  natural 
features  protected  them  from  hostile  neigh- 
boring tribes.  When  the  Park  was  founded  in 
1872  these  Indians  were  still  practlcaUy  in 
the  Stone  Age  .  .  .  poor,  filthy,  miserable, 
and  conatantiy  on  the  vet^  of  starvation. 

Beautiful  and  protective  as  it  was,  the 
Park  was  not  prime  living  territory  for  a 
Stone  Age  Indian.  Winters  were  unduly 
narsh  and  the  only  shelters  were  caves  or 
"wicltiups"  of  sticks,  brush  and  grass.  The 
growing  season  was  short,  and  the  Indians 
depended  on  berries,  seeds  and  roots  for 
a  large  part  of  their  food.  These  Indians, 
unable  to  complete  with  the  powerful  tribes 
who  hunted  the  abundant  lower  valleys 
and  plains,  stayed  in  the  park  area  to  hunt 
the  elusive  mountain  sheep. 

The  famous  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  of 
1804  to  1806  missed  the  Park  by  cbbout  40 
miles.  However,  one  of  its  hunters,  John 
Colter  who  left  the  Expedition  on  its  return 
trip  to  become  a  fur  trapper,  was  the  first 
known  white  man  to  explore  the  Yellowstone 
area.  In  the  winter  of  1807-1808,  Colter  hap- 
pened upon  Yellowsotne  Lake  and  was 
amazed  at  the  spouting  geysers,  boiling 
springs  and  bubbling  mud  pots  that  bor- 
dered it.  Years  later,  when  he  retximed  to 
civilization,  he  told  of  what  his  eyes  had 
seen,  but  no  one  believed  him.  Newspapers 
ridiculed  him  and  referred  to  the  region  as 
"Colter's  Hell." 

In  the  1830s  and  1840s  trappers  worked 
the  area.  The  famous  mountain  man  Jim 
Bridger  brought  back  descriptions  of  the 
region,  and  when  he  found  he  wasn't  be- 
lieved, added  to  them  until  his  tales  were 
only  loosely  based  on  the  truth.  It  was  30 
years  before  anyone  else  bothered  to  go  look 
at  the  area. 

Finally,  the  Montana  gold  rush  of  the 
1860s  brought  clvUlzatlon  close  to  Yellow- 
stone. Such  fantastic  tales  began  to  spread 
that  curiosity  was  aroused.  In  1869  the 
'Folsam-Cooke-Peterson  Party  set  out  on 
a  two-month  expedition  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  exploring  and  reporting  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone area.  What  these  three  men  saw 
was  so  amazing  that  they  were  afraid  of 
being  ridiculed  and  made  very  few  public 
statements.  However,  they  privately  told 
enough  of  their  friends  that  a  19-man  party 
made  a  second  expedition  in  1870. 

Reportedly,  it  was  on  the  last  night  this 
group  of  19  men  spent  In  the  area  that  Cor- 
nelius Hedges  proposed  that  the  upper  basin 
of  the  Yellowstone  be  set  aside  as  a  national 
park.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  engendered  so  much 
publicity  about  the  wonders  of  Yellowstone 
that  In  1871  there  was  an  official  government 
expedition  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  led  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.  On  March  1, 
1872,  three  years  before  the  Battle  of  the 
UUle  Big  Horn,  Congress  established  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  "for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people." 

WUdHfe  in  the  park 
The    wilderness    that    surrounds    Yellow- 
stone's spectacular  geologic  phenomena  is 
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one  of  the  reasons  for  the  Park's  existence.  It 
is  America's  largest  wildlife  preserve,  a  total 
environment  of  plants  and  <>.nimf)}f  a»i«tjT»g 
in  a  near-nat\iral  state.  The  majority  of  the 
Park  is  exaoUy  as  it  was  before  man  arrived. 
The  Park  Is  abundant  with  both  large  and 
small  wildlife.  Both  Grizzly  and  Black  Bear 
can  be  found.  The  Black  Bear  may  appear  to 
be  a  fat  clown  rummaging  through  trash 
cans  followed  by  one  or  two  toddling  cubs  or 
panhandling  along  the  road  side  for  marsh- 
mallows  or  hot  dogs.  But  this  bear  can 
shlamiy  up  a  tree  In  seconds,  and  although 
he  may  ^pear  clumsy  and  limibering,  he  can 
run  at  speeds  up  to  30  miles  per  hour. 

The  Grizzly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  soli- 
tary animal,  prefers  the  imlnhablted  parts  of 
the  Park,  and  Is  rarely  seen. 

Elk,  moose  and  mule  deer  can  be  foimd 
grazing  the  quiet  hills  of  YeUowstone  Na- 
tional Park. 

The  Moose,  the  largest  of  YeUowstone's 
dser  famUy,  stands  about  six  feet  at  the 
shoulders,  is  about  nine  feet  long,  and  weighs 
900  to  1400  poimds.  In  summer,  600  to  700 
moose  roam  the  Park.  Usually  alone,  he  pre- 
fers marshes  and  shores  where  his  favorite 
food — water  plants — grow. 

Elk  are  the  most  common  large  animal  in 
the  Park  and  about  13,000  roam  the  meadows 
and  hUls  in  the  summer.  Males  stand  about 
five  feet  on  the  shoulder  and  weigh  nearly 
1000  pounds;  females  are  smaller. 

The  Mule  Deer  is  much  smaller  than  the 
moose  or  elk,  standing  about  three  and  one- 
half  feet  at  the  shoulder  and  weighing  about 
200  pounds.  He  is  named  for  his  large,  mule- 
like  ears  and  can  be  seen  all  over  the  Park  in 
meadows  and  woods. 

On  a  visit  to  YeUowstone  Park,  one  is  apt 
to  see  many  of  the  other  mamm«i.  that  in- 
habit the  area:  buffalo,  bigh<KTi  sheep 
badger,  coyote,  bobcat,  fox,  wolf,  otter,  mink' 
beaver,  muskrat  and  cougar.  Also,  chipmunks 
and  squlrreUs  of  several  varieties  are  seen 
playing  around  campgrounds  where  visitors 
have  left  cookies,  crackers  and  candles. 

Because  of  the  abundant,  fish-fiUed  waters 
Yellowstone  U  a  favored  area  for  water  fowl 
the  year  round.  The  rare  tmmpeter  swan  a 
large  white  bird  with  wing  spans  up  to  7 
feet,  nests  in  the  Park.  The  great  blue  heron 
standing  four  feet  tall,  wades  In  Park  waters- 
the  black  double  crested  cormorant  with  his 
long,  S-shaped  neck  perches  nearby.  Cana- 
dian geese  and  ducks  of  many  kinds  bob  on 
the  lake  surfaces,  and  guUs,  fish -eating  hawks 
and  gangly  peUcans  skim  over  the  water's 
surface. 

About  200  species  of  smaU  perching  birds 
are  found  In  the  Park,  as  weU  as  the  Bald 

Eagle. 

Streams  and  lakes  are  stocked,  and  the 
waters  provide  good  to  exceUent  fishing  for 
the  angler. 

The  main  tree  foimd  In  the  Park  is  the 
lodgepole  pine  which  makes  up  about  80 
percent  of  the  forests.  Spruce  and  fir  make 
up  the  remaining  forest  growth.  Smaller 
foliage  varies  from  sagebmsh  and  rabbit- 
brush  in  drier  sections  of  the  Park  to  wlUow 
groves  In  the  moist,  damp  areas. 

WUdflowers  grow  throughout  the  Park,  in- 
cluding the  Rocky  Mountain  fringed  gentian, 
the  official  Park  flower. 

ntAMD  TSTOir  NATIONAL  PARK 

A  one-day  stop  wUl  be  made  on  the  Sub- 
committee's tour  in  Grand  Teton  National 
Park,  which  is  Just  south  of  Yellowstone. 
The  Park  encompasses  the  loveliest  parts  of 
the  magnificent  Teton  mountain  range,  pos- 
sibly the  most  photogenic  and  the  most  pho- 
tographed range  in  America. 

Geology  of  the  park 
The  Teton  range,  a  north-south  buckle  In 
the  earth's  crust  some  40  mUes  long  and 
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16  mnm  wide,  rises  abnq>tt)r  from  a  brcwd, 
list  TsUey  In  northw—frn  Wyoming. 

Like  the  rest  at  tbs  nrt^f^  the  TMtoos 
wars  onoe  the  shifting  sands  ot  ocean  beds. 
Tens  of  thotisands  of  feet  of  mani^^  sediment 
accopinlated.  leaving  remains  of  life's  evolu- 
ttonary  stages,  still  evident  In  some  of  the 
bottccn  strata  ot  the  mountains. 

Very  graduaUy,  tipUftlng  and  tUtlng  of 
theee  Uysrs  of  ocean  sediment  began.  Oreat 
secUoos  of  westem  Wyoming  warped  and 
buckled,  while  some  sections  broke  free  along 
fault  lines  and  were  puUed  or  pushed  down- 
ward some  two  and  a  half  blllkm  years  ago. 

These  rocks,  formed  and  m<ddsd  by  bmii 
and  pressitfe  deep  within  the  earth,  com- 
pose the  basse  of  the  lofty  Teton  range  and 
are  characterised  by  black  and  white  granite 
scattered  with  ooxintless  varletlee  of  colored 
rocks  forming  Intricate  networks  and  pat- 
terns. 

The  tilting  was  followed  by  Tolcanlo  crop- 
tions  which  lay  thick  lava  beds  upon  the 
granite,  forming  stin  rvMent  Mack  strata 
•treaked  with  white. 

By  geological  standards,  the  Tetons  are  a 
young  range:  In  fact,  they  are  etUl  growing, 
hence  the  jagged  and  saw  tooth  appearance 
and  the  height  of  from  6,600  to  18,770.  It  Is 
estimated  that  only  16,000  years  ago,  these 
mountains  stood  a  towering  80,000  feet  above 
the  valley. 

The  beauty  is  awesome.  From  the  vaQey, 
one  can  gaze  on  the  dark  variegated  grey 
rocks  patterned  with  threads  of  lighter  i^nd 
darker  strands  of  multi-colored  rocks.  At 
various  times  and  seasons,  the  colors  of  the 
rocks  change.  Tear-ro\ind  snow  caps  aooen- 
t\iate  and  outline  the  rugged  shapes  of  the 
range. 

History  of  the  park 

The  rugged  terrain  and  the  bitter  winters 
of  the  Teton  range  forbade  settlement  by 
pre-hlstoric  man.  No  tribe  claimed  the  area 
as  Its  year  "round  home  and  it  was  a  no 
man's  land  to  be  tised  only  by  hunting  par- 
ties in  the  summer  months.  Evidences  of 
temporary  camps  of  several  tribes  are  found 
in  the  Park,  but  the  first  men  to  live  perma- 
nently in  Jackson  Hole  were  whites. 

The  first  man  known  to  have  ezplcaed  the 
area  and  see  the  lofty  Tetons  rUlng  out  of 
the  valley  was,  again,  John  Colter.  Soon  after 
this,  British  and  French-Canadian  trappers 
began  working  the  Teton  country. 

With  the  wan  of  fur  trading,  the  Teton 
area  sUpped  out  of  history  imtU  government 
surveys  began  following  the  establishment  of 
Yellowstone  as  the  world's  first  national 
park. 

The  Army  sent  an  expedition  through  the 
valley  in  the  winter  of  1876.  and  continued 
to  use  this  route,  bringing  along  artists 
paleontologists,  geologists,  and  a  new  group 
of  trappers. 

By  1884  a  few  permanent  settlers  were 
scattered  over  Jackson  Hole,  and  the  town  of 
Jackson  was  well  established  by  1897. 

The  first  stirrings  of  action  for  the  Tetons 
came  early  in  the  aoth  Century.  In  1917  and 
1918  Congress  heard  proposals  to  extend  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  00  miles  south  to 
Incorporate  the  Teton  range.  In  dlssention, 
the  measure  faUed.  In  1926,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.  was  so  impreased  by  the  valley  that 
he  began  buying  up  land  In  hopee  of  a  na- 
tional park  designation.  When  Congress  con- 
sidered establl^lng  Grand  Teton  National 
Park  in  1929,  the  controversy  arose  again 
over  what  acreage  should  be  Included,  and 
Congressional  action  was  delayed. 

With  pressure  from  the  RockefeUers  and 
their  offer  to  donate  the  land  they  held  to 
the  Park.  President  Booeevelt  decreed  the 
area  to  be  a  ziatlonal  monument  in  1943. 

In  I960,  nearly  80  years  after  Yellowstone's 
designation.  Grand  Teton  National  Park  was 
esUbllahed. 
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Tfcs  wUdttfs  of  Ormnd  Teton  NatioruU  Park 

As  World-wide  Research  and  Publishing 
Oompmnj'm  guide  to  Grand  Teton  notee, 
"Grand  Tston  is  a  year  "round  showcase  for 
nature.  The  sotting  changes  constantly.  The 
magnetic  blue-grey  sptras  of  the  summer 
mountains  heoMne  a  white  Jagged  back- 
drop tor  a  froaen  winter  world,  wtiiffidft  that 
are  buttercup  yMlow  one  season  turn  to  blue 
with  lupines  for  the  next.  Aspen  groves  that 
dance  light  green  In  June  change  to  rivulets 
of  gold  on  an  October  mountain." 

Blk,  moose,  and  mule  deer  represent  a 
large  portion  of  Grand  Teton's  wUdUfe,  al- 
though an  occasional  bear,  bighorn  aheep 
and  coyote  can  be  spotted.  The  area  is  par- 
ticularly abimdant  with  water-mammals; 
beaver,  weasel,  mink,  otter  can  be  seen  pUy- 
ing  in  the  many  mountain  lakea. 

Water  fowl  and  fish  complete  the  variety 
of  animal  life  that  makes  an  afternoon  by 
the  water's  edge  a  remarkable  experience  in 
nature. 


Auffust  6,  1971 


Whan  the  Westem  PMd  trip  was  being 
planned.  I  suggested  the  laolusion  of  the 
proposed  PoasU  Butte  National  Ifoniunant, 
which  deq>tte  a  century  of  oontrtbutlons  to 
the  earth  selenoes.  has  never  reoelved  d*- 
aerved  national  recognition. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  House  bill  to  daslg- 
nato  this  woild-renowned  sdentlflc  treasure, 
I  welcome  the  attamtlon  of  the  Intarlor  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Beoraatlon 
and  hope  It  leads  to  the  long-overdue  favor- 
able aotloo  on  this  legislation. 
A  treaaurif  of  foeetta 
PossU  Butte  is  located  in  the  southwest- 
em  area  of  Wyoming,  about  10  miles  west  of 
Kemmerer  in  Lincoln  Cotmty.  The  propoeed 
boundary  enpompsiseB  some  8,300  aores.  Of 
this  amount,  five  per  cent  U  private  land; 
nine  per  cant  is  Stete  land;  and  88  per  cent 
is  Psderal  land  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

Within  its  boundarlee  is  the  greatest 
foesil-bearlng  formation  in  North  Amerloa. 
With  the  reoogmtion  and  protection  pro- 
vided by  National  Montunent  status,  the 
area  can  display  for  the  emightenment  of 
visitors  those  feattiree  of  primary  signifi- 
cance and  those  which  tie  the  physio- 
graphic and  geologic  story  together. 

The  story  of  life  recorded  at  Possll  Butte 
reaches  to  the  Eocene  age,  giving  evidence 
of  fresh-water  fish  which  lived  about  46 
million  years  ago. 

The  Butte  is  a  ruggedly  impreesive  topo- 
graphic feature,  which  rlsee  sharply  1,000 
feet  alwve  Twin  Creek  Valley  to  an  eleva- 
Uon  of  over  7,500  feet. 

The  site  is  of  major  importance  because 
of  its  unusual  concentration  of  aqiMtlc 
vertebrate  remains.  This  Is  even  more  signif- 
icant because  known  locations  of  fossil  fish 
of  any  age  are  relatively  rare,  and  yet  at 
Foesll  Butte  literally  thousands  of  fish 
fossils  are  preeent.  With  unequalled  quality 
and  quantity,  the  fossils  represent  the  evolu- 
tion and  modernization  of  fresh  water  fish. 
The  base  of  Fossil  Butte  consists  of  brightly 
colored  red.  purple,  yellow  and  gray  beds  of 
the  Wasatch  formation.  The  eroded  portions 
of  these  horizontal  beds  slope  gradually  up- 
ward from  the  valley  fiocv.  and  steepen 
abruptly.  Overlying  them  and  extending  to 
the  top  of  the  Butte  are  the  much  steeper 
buff-to-white  beds  of  the  Green  River  forma- 
tion, here  about  300  feet  thick. 

The  richest  fossil  fish  deposits  are  found 
in  llmeetone  layers  about  three  feet  thick 
which  lie  from  30  to  300  feet  below  the  vary- 
ing surfaces  of  the  butte. 

The  formation  also  contains  very  wvll- 
preeerved  insect  fossils  in  layers  near  the 
top  of  the  butte.  and  about  a  doaen  species 
of  such  other  invertebrate  animals  as  snail. 


dams,  and  ostraoods,  along  with  tragmmts 
of  a  few  birds  and  many  plant  remains, 
ranging  from  fossil  palm  and  fern  leaves  to 
pollen. 

Fossil  Butte  area  is  but  a  small  part  of  a 
vast  area  in  which  the  fine-bedded  layers 
cf  the  Green  River  formation  make  up  much 
of  the  landscape.  It  is  strategically  situated, 
however,  since  it  offers  not  only  rloh  d^jMslts, 
but  outstanding  examples  of  lake,  shorellna 
and  tributary  river  flood  plain  deposits. 
A  century  of  contrityution 
The  first  fish  from  the  Green  River  for- 
mation were  found  aloi,g  the  Green  River  in 
1860  by  Dr.  John  Evans.  A.  C.  Peale  examined 
the  Butte  in  1877  and  described  it  in  the 
Hayden  Survey  report  of  that  same  year.  A 
more  comprehensive  study  was  made  in  1905 
by  A.  C.  Veatch  and  described  in  a  VB. 
Oeologlcal  Survey  Professional  Paper  two 
years  later.  A  1989  r<sum<  provided  by  Hesse 
concluded,  "Few  museums  in  the  world,  cer- 
tainly none  of  the  larger  ones,  are  without 
specimens  of  the  fossil  fish  from  the  Green 
River  shales  of  southwest  Wyoming.  These 
are  prise  exhibition  specimens  and  no  other 
foesU-bearing  formation  in  North  America 
has  produced  so  many  and  such  diaraoterls- 
tlc  fossils  as  thU  great  series  of  lake  beds." 

Deepite  this  acclaim.  FossO  Butte  has  yet 
to  be  accorded  deserved  recognition  through 
designation  as  a  National  Monument.  Begin- 
ning with  the  distribution  of  a  Department 
of  Interior  preliminary  report  to  members  of 
the  Wy<»ning  Congreesional  delegation  In 
1962,  passage  of  this  legislation  has  been  a 
continuing  dream. 

In  this  time,  the  boundary  has  been  shifted 
to  reOset  the  oonsensus  and  graaing  provi- 
sions have  been  set  which  will  result  in  no 
hardship.  The  energetic  Kemmerer  Boosters, 
including  Don  Kominsky  of  the  Kemmerer 
Gazette,  the  Board  of  County  Gommlisloners. 
including  wlUord  Williams,  chairman,  and 
Charles  Julian  and  Harry  Bruce,  the  city  of- 
flcials,  personnel  of  the  Reeoturce  Conasr- 
vation  and  Development  District,  indeed,  the 
entire  population  of  Lincoln  County,  have 
siistalned  Interest  in  this  bUl  through  the 
years  of  disappointment. 

With  the  revisions  and  solldiflcation  of 
support  locally,  there  remain  no  obstacles, 
save  Congrssslonal  indifference,  to  the  des- 
ignation of  Fossil  Butte.  It  is,  in  every  re- 
spect, highly  suitable  for  natiotial  monument 
purposes. 

Although  fossU  fish  havs  been  quarried 
there  for  almost  a  century,  the  potential  has 
barely  been  touched.  Past  activity  has  cen- 
tered at  one  small  quarry  on  ths  south  fttoa 
of  the  Butte.  Fossil  deposits  worked  at  thli 
siU  are  only  a  minute  fraction  of  those  re- 
maining within  the  Butte;  and  ample  op- 
portunity for  further  exploration  and  In- 
place  exhibition  of  fossil  exists. 

The  area  U  very  acceesible,  located  Just 
north  of  US  Highway  SON  and  about  80 
miles  north  of  IntersUte  80.  Because  of  its 
proximity  to  some  of  the  West's  most  color- 
ful and  scenic  areas.  Fossil  Butte  would 
meXe  an  appealing  addition  to  any  visitor's 
itinerary. 

Leas  than  360  miles  to  the  north  are 
Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton  national 
parks  and  lees  t^an  160  milas  southeast  is  the 
increasingly  popular  Flaming  Gorge  National 
Recreation  Area. 

As  a  National  Monumsnt.  protected  and 
made  avaUable  for  publlo  use  and  enjoyment, 
Foesll  Butte  would  receive  the  national  rec- 
ognition it  so  richly  deserves. 

While  continuing  its  contributions  to  the 
work  of  gecAoglsts,  paleontologists,  iohthyolo- 
guts  and  botanists.  Fossil  Butte  can  also 
bring  the  visiting  layman  some  appreciation 
for  the  wonders  of  the  geologic  past — an  in- 
tangible reward  beyond  the  measure  of 
economics. 


September  5,  1971 
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3oU8ein«t  A.t  19.  n'(«1n/>lr  n/wtn  »>r..>%. — .^ .      ^. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  lAtch. 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter:  Fear  Qod  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments: for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man. — ^Eccleslastes  12:  13. 

Eternal  Ood.  our  Father,  returning 
from  our  recess  restored  In  mind  and  re- 
newed In  spirit,  we  c(xne  committing  our- 
selves anew  to  Thee  and  trusting  In  the 
leading  of  Thy  spirit  as  we  face  the 
towering  tasks  before  us. 

Grant  that  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  our  Representatives  may  be  endued 
With  Thy  wisdom  and  endowed  with  Thy 
power  as  they  endeavor  to  lead  our  Na- 
tion in  right  and  Just  and  good  paths. 
Help  us  to  relate  our  resources  to  our 
resp<Hi8ibllltles  that  we  may  truly  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people  and  strengthen 
the  cause  of  peace  in  the  world. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


PROVmiNa  FOR  A  JOINT  SESSION 
TO  HEAR  AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  395)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
slderatl<xi. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tioD  as  follows: 

H.   OON.   Rbs.   395 

z..?**^*^  ^  *'^  ^°^*  °t  Bepreaentativea 
(tfts  senate  concurring),  TbMt  tbe  two 
Houses  of  Congress  aasemMs  In  the  HaU  of 
the  Houee  of  Representatives  on  Tliuraday 
September  9,  1971.  at  12:80  pjn.,  for  (he  pup- 
pose  of  receiving  suc3i  communlcaitlODs  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ahaU  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 


The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  moti<m  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  "Hie  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
amiroval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SBSATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
farrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments In  which  the  concurrance  of  the 
House  is  requested.  bUls  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titlee : 

«*?J?-.^-  ^  ^ct  to  amend  the  aot  en- 
titled An  Aot  to  regulate  (he  ampkmnMit 
of  minors  In  tbe  DIatrlet  of  Columbia."  ao- 
proved  May  29,  1928;  and 

HJl.  8689.  An  act  to  amend  the  trmmmng 
Arts  Practice  Aot,  District  of  CdtunbiiriMe 
to  revise  the  composition  of  the  Commission 
on  UosQsure  To  Practice  the  Heallnc  Art 
and  for  other  purposes.  "        ' 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  Mils  and  a  Joint  reeo- 
lutlon  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

8.  882.  An  act  to  promote  fair  practloss  In 
tbe  conduct  of  election  campaigns  for  VMeral 
political  ofllcee.  and  for  other  purpoees; 

S.  669.  An  act  to  amend  the  Hloher  Bduca- 

^tJ^a^\l!!^^*  Voc«tlon3^ucation 
Act  of  19«8.  ttM  General  Muoatlon  Provisions 

Act  (creating  a  National  Foundatkm  ftor  Post- 
■w^wlary  Kduoatloo  and  a  NMionM  Institute 
of  Education) .  ^e  Bementary  and  SeooiularT 
Mucatlon  Act  of  i»fl5.  Public  Law  87^ 
81st  Congress,  and  related  acts,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1863.  An  act  to  provlds  for  ttie  eslabUab- 
A,!,^  .^'*^'^**^y  National  Beei«atlon 
Area  in  the  States  of  New  Totk  and  if«r 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes: 

8.  2216.  An  set  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  as  amended;  and 

8  J.  Res.  72.  Joint  reeolutton  ooosenttng  to 
an  eitenrton  and  renewal  of  the  Intostete 
compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 


AUTHORIZINO  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  ON  THURS- 
DAY.   SEPTEMBER    0 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
lor  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  receee  at 
any  time  on  Thursday,  September  9.  The 
reaaoDs  for  the  request  are: 

First,  to  receive  in  joint  session  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Sewmd,  to  receive  in  joint  merting  the 
>^llo  astronauts,  Cbl.  David  R.  Scott, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  ApoUo  15  commander: 
Col.  James  B.  Irwin.  UB.  Air  Force,  lunar 
module  pilot;  and  U.  Col.  Alfred  M 
Wopden,  VS.  Air  Force,  command  module 
pilot. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


through  1  o'clock  pjn.,  Friday.  Septem- 
ber 10, 1971.  ^^ 

■This  vehicle  is  essentially  a  duplicate 
OT  the  vehicle  used  on  the  lunar  surface 
by  ApoUo  astronauts  David  R.  Scott  and 
James  B.  liwln  in  their  historic  ezplara- 
tkm  of  the  moon  in  the  area  of  the  Ap- 
ennlne  Mountains  and  Hadley  Rilie 

■nie  vehicle  on  display  helped  to  train 
theApollo  15  astronauts  in  what  has 
become  perhaps  the  most  concentrated, 
successful  scienunc  explomtlon  ever 
undertaken  by  man. 

*v^  y^f,  ^  ot  my  coUeagues  to  view 
ine  Apollo  15  lunar  roving  vehicle  on  dis- 
play in  the  rotunda  of  the  Cannon  Build- 
ing on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this  week. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
me  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
WasHiMOTOir,  D.C.. 

AuauMtt  19T1 
The  Honorable  the  SPSAKia,  ' 

V.S.  House  of  Representativea. 

D«A«  Ba:  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
panted  on  August  6,  1971. 1  have  the  honor 
to  transnat  herewith  the  foUowlng  mrsnsRiiu 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate^ 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
^1^  B«^3,  making  an  appropriation 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  for  other  purpoees;  and 

That  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  conference 
npon  on  H3.  10061.  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health 
■duoatlon.  and  Welfare,  and  raUted  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1972 
and  for  other  purpoees.  '  ' 

With  kind  regards.  I  Mn, 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jammras.  Clsr*. 
OS.  House  of  Sepreeentativee. 

By  W.  BSTISOMD  COLLBT. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their  con- 
sent and  approfval,  the  Chair  announces 
that  on  ThUTBday.  Septonber  9, 1971.  the 
date  set  for  the  Joint  session  to  hear  an 
addreas  by  the  President  of  the  Uhlted 
States,  only  the  doors  immediately  op- 
posite the  Speaker  and  those  on  his  left 
and  right  will  be  open.  No  one  will  be 
allowed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  who 
does  not  have  the  privUeges  of  the  floor 
of  the  House. 


DISPLAY  OF  TEST  MODEL  OF  LUNAR 
ROVINO  VEHICLE  IN  ROTUNDA 
(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
^  given  permlssloji  to  addreee  the 
fO"e  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.)  -»«»« 

Mr.    MILLER    of    Callfcnnia.    Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  advise  all  my 
colleagues  that  the  Speaker  hae  granted 

Pjnnlaslon  for  the  display  of  a  test  model 
of  the  lunar  roving  vehicle  to  be  shown 
In  the  rotunda  of  the  Cannon  Building 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  U.S.  SENATOR 
BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 
(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
SOTTow  that  I  announce  to  the  House  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Bourke  B 
Hickenlooper,  a  former  UjS.  Senator 
from  the  Stete  of  Iowa,  who  died  sud- 
denly last  Saturday  morning  while  vistt- 
Ing  friends  in  Shtiter  Island  NY 

Mr.  Bkkeaiooper  eerved  for  24  con- 
secutive years  in  the  UJB.  Senate  and  did 
not  seek  reelection  in  1968.  Prior  to  his 
election  to  the  Senate  he  served  as 
Ueutenant  Governor  and  Governor  of 
the  Stete  of  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Hickenlooper  preceded  him  in 
death  last  December.  He  is  survived  by  a 
son  and  a  daughter  and  four  gnmdchil- 
dren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  tomorrow 
anenioon  at  Cedar  Rsujids.  Iowa. 

Mr.  ^9eaker,  at  a  later  time  I  will  ask 
tor  a  special  order  so  that  othere  who 

I^JL*?.^  ^J°^  ^°^  ^  P'W'^  tribute 
to  the  life  and  works  of  Senator  Hicken- 
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DEATH  OF  FORMER  MEMBER, 
GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  those 
Members  who  served  during  World  War 
n  and  the  years  immediately  following 
will  be  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Gerald  W.  Landls  who  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1939  to 
1949.  Gerald  LaiuUs  devoted  most  of  his 
76  years  to  his  Nation.  State,  and  com- 
munity. He  was  always  considerate  of 
the  rights  and  the  feelings  of  others.  He 
was  not  coie  who  struggled  for  headlines. 
He  never  tried  to  advance  his  own  In- 
terests at  the  expense  of  others. 

Gerald  died  on  September  6,  Labor 
Day,  which  takes  on  added  meaning 
when  you  remember  that  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  was  the  author  of  two  major 
pieces  of  labor  leglslatlan.  Landis  was 
coauthor  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  and 
the  Landis  bill  which  would  have  raised 
the  T"'"<"i"™  wage  in  1947  from  40  cents 
to  60  cents  an  hour.  Both  were  contro- 
versial measures  which  provoked  long 
and  heated  argtiments  in  Congress.  In 
fiu-ther  recognition  of  his  concern  for 
the  working  men  and  women  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  importance  of  the  mining 
Industry  to  his  district,  Landis  guided 
the  first  mine  inspection  law  through 
Congress.  He  also  introduced  the  first 
legislation  calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
separate  Air  Force  Academy. 

Gerald  Wajme  Landis  was  bom  in 
Bloomfleld,  Ind.,  February  23,  1895.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  in  nearby 
Linton;  was  graduated  from  Indiana 
University  in  1923  and  received  a  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1938.  He  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  I.  A  teacher, 
coach,  and  director  of  athletics  in  the 
Linton  High  School,  Landis  wbs  elected 
to  the  76th  and  to  the  four  succeeding 
Congresses.  In  addition  to  the  Labor 
Committee,  he  also  served  on  the  Mines 
and  Mining,  House  Administration  and 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. 

In  1950,  Mr.  Landis  was  named  con- 
sultant to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Committee.  He  was  named  consultant  to 
the  Federal  Housing  Agency  In  1953  and 
from  1954  to  1961  he  served  as  Assistant 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Returning  to  his  hometown  after  more 
than  22  years  service  to  his  Nation, 
Landis  was  active  in  promoting  the  de- 
velopment of  his  commimity  serving  as 
president  of  the  Linton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  later  as  its  executive  director. 

All  of  us  who  knew  him  regret  the  pass- 
ing of  this  fine,  considerate  and  devoted 
American  and  extend  our  sympathy  to 
his  wife,  Vera,  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary 
Lou  Esterllne,  and  to  his  sister  and 
grandchildren.  Tliey  can  take  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  he  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  his  coimtry  and  that  he  oc- 
cupied a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us 
who  knew  him. 


FORMER  REPRESENTATIVE  DOW  W. 
HARTER 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  read  today  of  the 
death  on  Saturday  of  Dow  W.  Harter,  a 
Democratic  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1933  to  1943.  Dow 
W.  Harter  represented  the  congressional 
district  that  included  the  area  of  Ohio 
that  I  now  represent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  replaced  a  cousin  of  mine,  the 
late  Representative  Francis  W.  Seiber- 
ling 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aeronautics  of  the  House  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Representative  Harter 
played  a  key  role  in  the  expansion  of  the 
air  corps  and  eventually  the  creation  of 
the  Army  Air  Force. 

My  personal  recollection  of  Dow  Har- 
ter, however,  centers  around  his  stanch 
support  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
legislative  program  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  dramatic  years  of  the  New 
Deal.  Mr.  Harter  was  a  gentle  person 
who  shared  the  Ideals  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  its  concern  for  himian  needs. 
He  was  a  devout  person  who,  as  I  recall, 
taught  Simday  school  in  Akron  before 
he  entered  Congress.  He  was  bom  in 
Akron  and  had  a  distinguished  career  as 
a  practicing  lawyer  and  a  member  of 
the  State  legislature  before  becoming  a 
Member  of  this  House. 

To  his  sons  Harry  of  Chicago  and  John 
of  Lakeland,  Fla.,  and  to  his  four  grand- 
children and  nine  great  grandchildren, 
I  extend  my  sympathy.  They  may  well 
be  proud,  as  I  am  sure  are  those  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  knew  him,  of  the 
distinguished  record  of  this  fine  public 
servant  and  human  being. 


MAJ.  GEN.  WINSTON  P.  WILSON  RE- 
TIRES AS  CHIEF  OF  NATIONAL 
GUARD  BUREAU 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Nation  lost 
the  services  of  a  truly  dedicated  and 
outstanding  American  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gust with  the  retirement  of  MaJ.  Gen. 
Winston  P.  Wilson  as  chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau.  A  native  of  Arka- 
delphia.  Ark.,  his  military  career  began 
in  May  1929  when  he  enlisted  as  an  air- 
plane mechanic  in  the  154th  Observation 
Squadron  of  the  Arkansas  National 
Guard.  He  distinguished  himself  during 
World  War  n  receiving  the  Army  of 
Occupational  Medal  for  Japan  and  the 
Philippine  Liberation  Ribbon. 

General  Wilson  was  named  Chief  of 
the  Air  Force  Division  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  in  January  1954,  £uid  was 
named  Deputy  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  in  May  1955.  He  served 
in  this  position  until  September  1963, 
when  he  began  serving  a  4 -year  term  as 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  following  nomina- 
tion by  the  President  and  confirmation 
by  the  Senate.  He  was  renominated  and 
confirmed  for  a  second  tour  of  duty  in 
1967. 


Guardsmen  throughout  America  will 
miss  the  gtilding  hand  of  General  Wilson 
and  we  wish  him  well  in  new  fields  of 
life. 


BAN  BROADCASTING  OP  PROFES- 
SIONAL FOOTBALL  ON  FRIDAY 
NIGHTS 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
night  I  was  shocked  and  amazed  that  a 
professional  football  game  was  broad- 
cast nationwide  at  a  time  when  thou- 
sands of  high  school  football  teams  were 
opening  the  1971  season.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  urging  the  Congress  to  consider  the 
bill  wnich  I  have  introduced  along  wiUi 
many  colleagues  which  would  prohibit 
the  broadcasting  of  any  professional 
g{tme  on  Friday  night  which  would  con- 
flict with  America's  greatest  fall  past- 
time,  high  school  football. 

The  broadcasting  of  professional  foot- 
ball contests  or  games  on  Friday  evening 
would  eventually  injure  professional 
football  and  Intercollegiate  football.  Vir- 
tually all  professional  football  players 
started  as  amateur  athletes.  High  school 
and  college  athletics  are  the  source  of 
their  recruitment  smd  professional  abil- 
ity. Should  this  soiurce  dry  up  or  be 
handicapped,  it  will  directly  affect  the 
caliber  of  professional  competition.  Lit- 
erally millions  of  parents,  students,  and 
fans  from  coast  to  coast  support  high 
school  football.  The  amateur  high  school 
athlete  does  not  compete  for  pay.  His 
reward  is  the  backing  of  classmates, 
parents,  and  friends  in  the  football  stadi- 
um. High  school  football  is  supported  and 
financed  by  the  small  adndssion  fee. 
Should  part  of  this  support  be  enticed 
away  for  the  viewing  of  professional  foot- 
ball, it  could  destroy  the  game.  The  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  football  fans  in 
attendance  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
competitive  spirit,  the  desire  to  play,  and 
the  physical  fitness  of  the  high  school 
athlete. 

As  this  Congress  returns  from  the 
Labor  Day  recess,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  assign  this  threat  to  high  school  ama- 
teur athletics  top  priority.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  bill  would  amend  the  Telecasting  of 
Sports  Contests  Act  of  September  30, 
1961,  to  prohibit  showing  of  professional 
football  during  the  fall  amateur  football 
season. 


LEADERSHIP  BY  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  acted  courageously  and  forth- 
rightly  to  combat  inflation.  He  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Congress  regardless 
of  party  lines  in  his  efforts  to  stop  the 
alarming  rate  of  increases  in  prices  and 
wages  that  not  only  undermines  the.  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  wage  earner's  dollar 
but  the  strength  of  our  dollar  in  interna- 
tional exchange. 


September  8,  1971 
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Of  course  there  are  inequities.  Cer- 
tain wage  increases  are  Justified,  even 
past  the  arbitrary  cutoff  date  of  August 
15.  These  will  be  worked  out.  for  the  last 
thing  any  President  wants  is  to  freeze 
injustices,  economic  or  otherwise. 

Hopefully  the  Congress  can  now  help 
by  limiting  Government  spending  to 
<3overnment  revenues.  Annoimced  $25 
billion  deficits  are  enormously  inflation- 
ary. If  fiscal  responsibility  is  to  be  im- 
posed by  Executive  order  pursuant  to 
standby  authority  from  the  Congress, 
the  least  the  Congress  can  do  is  to  im- 
pose a  requirement  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity upon  the  Government  itself. 

This  Nation  has  no  business  continu- 
ally overspending  its  revenues.  I  urge 
prompt  enactment  of  my  bill  H.R.  6090 
to  require  fiscal  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  by  act 
of  Congress. 
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to  provide  for  a  sharing  of  the  flm^nclal 
obligations  of  such  stadium,  and  for  other 
purposes.  We  would  welcome  any  testi- 
mony Members  of  Congress  may  desire 
to  offer. 


A  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  OVERTURN  THE 
SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
SCHOOL  BUSING 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  congressional  recess 
I  spent  over  3  weeks  out  in  mv  State  talk- 
ing with  people  at  all  levels.  I  traveled 
over  3,300  miles.  I  found  that  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  are  angry.  They 
want  to  be  left  alone  by  the  Federal 
Government.  They  want  to  be  able  to  di- 
rect their  own  lives  more  than  they  are 
able  to. 

They  were  very  upset  about  the  fact 
that  no  one  here  in  the  Congress  seems 
to  be  doing  anything  about  the  school 
busing  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  in  May  to 
overturn  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
school  busing,  and  there  are  a  niuiber  of 
cosponsors  on  this  proposal. 

I  will  begin  this  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
call  a  series  of  quorum  calls,  and  I  will 
be  on  the  fioor  to  acquaint  the  Members 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this,  and 
urge  them  to  sign  the  discharge  petition 
which  is  now  at  the  Speakers'  desk. 


HEARINGS  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

(Mr.  HUNOATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Subcomlttee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  hold  the  foUowing  public 
hearings  in  room  1310,  Longworth  House 
Office  Building,  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember: Monday,  September  13  at  10 
am.,  on  H.R.  5501,  HJl.  9893.  HJl.  10175 
and  various  other  measures  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  and  for 
other  purposes.  Monday,  September  20 
at  10  a.m.,  on  a  draft  bUl  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

«o?!^V?w*'S^-  ^-  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  end  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
nirnss: 

IRoU  No.  248) 
Aboi-rezk  Evlns.  Tenn.       Nichols 

Addabbo  Flood  PeUy 

Alexander  Foley  pmie 

AtvJerson.  Frcser  Price  ni 

Teaii.  Gallagher  Pryor.  Ark 

^.  Dak.  Orasso  Rees 

Annmizio  Green.  Oreg.  Reld  lU 

Arends  Gubser  Rem,  N  T 

^rtne  2*1*''  RooneyiN.Y. 

Fell  2""^^  Rostenkowskl 

R^/t,  Hamilton  Roiuwelot 

Rocrl  Hanaen.  Idaho  Runnels 

„2?="  Hansen.  Wash.  Ruppe 

°^y  Hubert  St  Germain 

Brown.  Mich.  Helstoskl  Saylo?^ 

Caffery  Him,  g^^    , 

Carney  Hollfleld  Scheuer 

carter  Kosmer  Sebellua 

Casey  Tex.  Howard  1^  e^ 

Cederberg  Ichord  sisk 

r^iifh^.  "J**""  Smith.  Iowa 

Si^^  i°°*"-  *^^-  Spilth.  N.Y. 

^?^  fee  Snyder 

*ji»«  Koch  SprlnKer 

^^'  Landgrebe  Iffi" 

DonH.  I>«gett  JameaV. 

S?n*,  r*'*^  .  Stephens 

Oolller  Long,  La.  Stokes 

oolmer  Lujan  Stubbleneld 

Oonyers  Mcdory  SulUyin 

DriJSL  J5°S**"*  Teague,  Tex. 

Deljmey  McKay  Thone 

Denholm  McKlnney  Tleman 

Dennis  Macdon&ld,  VanderJagt 

•JBin  Mass  Ware 

™i3?°^  J**'*^  Whitten 

™«e;  Mayne  Wiggins 

Dowdy  Melcher  WlSn. 

SK.?-.*  Monagan  Charles  H. 

Ecktaarat  Morgan  Wyatt 

Edwards,  La.  Morse  Yates 

Eshleman  Murphy,  N.Y.      Yatron 

T^e  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  301 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  C7LERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

WAflRXNOTON,  D.O., 

_     „  Augtut  10.  1971. 

The  Honorable  the  Speakxr, 
V.S.  House  of  Representativea. 

Dm*  Mk.  Sp»LKXt:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  CJlerk-B  Office  at 
8:80  pjn.  on  TVieeday,  August  10,  1971,  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 


tional Corporation  for  Housing  Partnerships 
for  the  period  July  1,  1970  to  June  30   1971 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk, 
House  0/  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CORPORATION  FOR  HOUSING 
PARTNERSHIPS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
foUowIng  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Corporation 
for  Housing  Partnerships  for  the  period 
July  1,  1970  to  June  30, 1971. 

The  Partnership  was  created  under 
Title  IX  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  participation  of  private  in- 
vestors in  providing  new  housing.  In  ear- 
ning out  this  purpose,  the  Partner- 
ship has,  over  the  past  year,  given  pre- 
mnlnary  or  final  approval  to  10,000  units 
of  housing,  consisting  of  46  projects  in 
23  States. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Partnership  will  be 
an  important  part  of  our  efforts  to  deal 
With  the  housing  problems  of  the  Nation 
I  commend  this  Report  to  your  attention, 

__  „ Richard  Nixon. 

Thk  White  House.  August  9. 1971. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

♦K*"!®,?^^^^^  ^^^  '>«fore  the  House 
the  foUowing  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 
_.    „  September  1,  1971. 

The  Honorable  the  Speakeb, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deah  Mb.  Spbaksh:  I  have  the  honor  to 
wanamit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's 
Ml<»  at  2:20  p.m..  on  Wednesday.  Septem- 
^'  \l2?7}-  "^'^  *°  contain  a  message  from 
^e  President  concerning  the  deferment  of 
the  January  1972  Federal  pay  increases 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk, 
House  of  Representatives. 
By  Benjamin  J.  Qothme. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  PAY  IN- 
CREASES—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-158) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce 
taid  CivU  Service  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  ©/  the  United  States- 

On  August  15,  1971  I  announced  a 

number  of  new  economic  initiatives  to 

create  new  Jobs,  to  hold  down  the  cost 
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September  5,  1971 


of  llylog.  and  to  stabilize  tbe  dollar.  In 
thla  connection.  Executive  Order  11615 
r^}\ti  for  the  development  of  policies, 
mechanisms  aod  procedxires  to  maintain 
economic  growth  without  inflationary  in- 
creases after  the  end  of  the  90-day  freeze 
period  which  the  order  imposes.  It  Is 
equally  essential  that  the  tax  reductions 
which  I  recommend  to  the  Congress,  to 
provide  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy, not  be  inflationary  in  their  impact. 
A  significant  reduction  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures is  needed  to  provide  a  bal- 
ance. 

Still  continuing  emidiasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  exercise  of  refljonslble  industrial 
and  labor  leadership  throughout  the  Na- 
tion in  the  months  to  come,  I  must  apply 
such  fiscal  restraints  as  will  cleaiiy  sig- 
nify the  good  faith  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  major  employer,  and  to 
continue  to  set  an  example  for  the 
American  pe<H>le  in  our  striving  to 
achieve  prosperity  in  peacetime.  I  place 
full  reliance  on  the  wlUlngnen  of  Fed- 
eral employees  along  with  their  fellow 
Americans,  to  make  whatever  temporary 
sacrifices  in  personal  gain  may  be  needed 
to  attain  the  greater  good  for  the  coim- 
try  as  a  whole. 

Therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  eco- 
nomic oondititxis  affecting  the  general 
welfare,  I  hereby  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  following  alternative  plan,  as 
authorized  and  required  by  section  5305 
(c)  (1)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code: 
Such  adjustments  in  the  rates  of  pay 
of  each  Federal  statutory  pay  system 
as  may  be  required,  based  on  the  1971 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  siirvey,  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  applicable  pay  period  that  begins 
on  or  after  July  1, 1972. 
I  recognize  that  delaying  the  sched- 
uled January  1972  increase  to  July  1972 
means  that  two  increases  will  then  be- 
come due  within  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately three  months.  Since  I  am  unable 
to  predict  whether  two  increases  in  such 
a  relatively  short  time  span  will  have  a 
f^ftmaging  effect  on  the  economy,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  make  a  decision  with 
respect  to  the  October  1972  increase  at 
this  time.  After  reviewing  the  economic 
■ituation  during  the  first  half  of  1972, 1 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  the  need 
for  an  alternative  plan  to  that  scheduled 
Increase.  If  I  conclude  that  an  alternative 
pTftn  Is  necessary  I  will,  in  accordance 
with  the  aforementioned  provision  of  law, 
submit  such  a  plan  to  Congress  before 
September  1,  1972.  It  appears  highly  un- 
likely that  any  such  plan  would  Involve 
a  postponement  of  the  October  1972  ad- 
justments beyond  January  1973. 

Our  Nation's  public  servants  are  en- 
titled to  a  fair  wage  in  line  with  the 
establisbed  policy  of  comparability  with 
private  enterprise;  I  regret  the  necessity 
of  postooning  pay  increases,  but  our  fight 
against  the  rising  cost  of  living  must  take 
precedence.  Of  course,  success  in  holding 
down  lnflati<m  will  benefit  the  Oovem- 
ment  worker  as  well  as  aU  Americans. 

I  urge  your  siipport  of  this  postoone- 
ment. 

Richard  Ndcon. 
Thb  Whir  Hottsi,  Auowt  31, 1971. 


COiSMUKSCATlOS  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commtmlcation  from  the 
Cleri:  of  the  House  of  Representetlves: 

Washington,  D.C,  AuffUMt  $,  1871. 
The  HonormMe  th«  Spsaxxs, 
House  of  Repreaentativea. 

Dbab  Ida.  Spbakxb:  I  have  the  honor  to 
traoamlt  herewith  »  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  reoeived  In  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  3  pjn..  an  Friday,  August  6,  1971, 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent transmitting  the  second  annual  report 
of  the  Council  on  £nvlronm«ntal  QuaUty. 
With  kind  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  JsmnNoa,  Cltrk, 
House  of  ttepresentattves. 
By   W.  Ratmono  Caixxt. 


mental  reform  and  that  the  quality  of 
our  environment  can  be  substantially 
Improved,  if  only  we  go  about  that  task 
with  sufficient  will  and  sufficient  energy. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAEIER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  one  year  ago, 
described  our  principal  environmental 
problems  and  set  out  in  broad  outline  the 
directions  in  which  I  felt  we  should  be 
moving.  Now,  as  I  submit  to  the  Congress 
this  second  aimxial  report,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  towards  achieving 
our  environmental  objectives  during  the 
past  12  months. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  launched 
many  initiatives  to  implement  the  broad 
recommendaticms  contained  in  the  first 
annual  report.  At  the  Federal  level  we 
have  proposed  sweeping  legislative  pro- 
grams to  the  Congress,  we  have  taken 
vigorous  actions  within  the  executive 
branch,  and  we  have  achieved  increas- 
ingly effective  cooperation  with  other 
nations.  The  States  have  likewise  moved 
to  meet  environmental  challenges  with 
wide-ranging  institutional  changes  and 
more  effective  laws. 

While  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  we  meet  our  ultimate  objectives, 
it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  we  are 
making  sutwtantlal  progress.  For  exam- 
ple, there  is  evidence  that  the  air  in 
many  of  our  cities  is  beccMning  less  pol- 
luted, although  the  data  is  still  incom- 
plete. Total  emissions  from  automobiles 
and  the  use  of  persistent  pesticides  are 
going  down.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  basis  for  complacency,  as  the  level  of 
total  pollutante  in  our  environment  is 
still  rising. 

We  will  continue  to  face  difficult 
obstacles  as  we  work  to  make  our  sur- 
rounding more  liveable  and  more  en- 
riching. But  even  now  we  are  demon- 
strating that  our  institutions  can  be 
made  responsive  to  the  need  for  environ- 


Tbe  barriers  to  long-range  progress  in 
the  field  of  environmental  improvement 
are  serious  and  complex  and  varied.  Some 
are  technological,  some  are  economic, 
some  are  social,  some  are  political.  But 
^mnffig  the  most  substantial  barriers  to 
progress  in  this  area  are  those  which  are 
institutional  in  nature. 

In  my  environmental  messages  of  1970 
and  1971  and  in  my  message  accompany- 
ing the  Council's  first  annual  report,  I 
emphasized  the  pressing  need  to  reform 
the  machinery  through  which  govern- 
ment carries  out  its  environmental  pro- 
grams. "Hiese  reforms  have  be«i  pro- 
gressing rapidly  at  the  Federal  level.  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  en- 
vironmental policy  is  now  being  devel- 
oped  by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  a  group  which  has  been  work- 
ing effectively  to  broaden  our  perspec- 
tives and  sharpen  our  insights  concern- 
ing the  underlying  causes  of  environ- 
mental problems  and  the  best  methods  of 
solving  them.  The  Coimcil  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  all  Federal  en- 
vironmental programs  and  for  seeing 
that  environmental  values  are  given  full 
consideration  by  all  Federal  agencies  as 
they  make  their  own  policy  decisions. 

To  administer  and  enforce  our  ptrtlu- 
tion  control  laws,  we  have  established  a 
new  EInvironmental  Protection  Agency, 
giving  new  muscle — on  a  day-by-day 
basis — to  our  commitment  to  a  cleaner 
environment.  EPA  brings  together  under 
unified  direction  our  air  and  water  pol- 
lution programs  and  our  efforts  in  the 
fields  of  solid  waste  management,  noise 
abatement,  pesticide  regulation,  and  ra- 
diation standard-setting.  Already,  during 
the  first  half-year  of  Ita  existence,  EPA 
has  provided  vigorous  new  leadership  in 
all  these  areaa.  Together,  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protecticm  Agoicy  provide  a 
forceful  instltotioDal  team  for  Federal 
environmental  actions. 

Finally,  I  have  recommended  to  the 
Congress  a  new  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  with  unified  responsibility  for 
energy,  water  and  natural  resouree  pro- 
grams. Pollution  control  is  not  the  only 
solution  to  the  difficulties  of  our  environ- 
ment. We  must  also  provide  wide  and 
coordinated  management  of  all  our  nat- 
ural resources  so  that  man  can  live  and 
work  in  greater  harmony  with  the  natu- 
ral systems  of  which  he  is  a  part.  I  con- 
sider the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources an  integral  element  in  our  re- 
form program  and  I  again  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  this  high  priority  pro- 
posal. 

State  governments  are  likewise  mov- 
ing boldly.  From  New  Yoric  to  IlllnolB  to 
the  State  of  Washington,  the  machinery 
for  policy-making  and  for  admlnlstratian 
of  environmental  programs  has  been  re- 
formed and  strengthened.  As  expected, 
the  diversity  of  our  country  has' been 
refiected  In  the  many  unique  and  in- 
novative approaches  'Uiat  vsLrious  States 
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have  taken  to  meet  environmental  chal- 
lenges. Vermont,  for  example,  has  already 
adopted  a  program  of  State-wide  land 
use  authorities  and  it  plans  to  supple- 
ment Ite  water  pollution  controls  with 
efBoent  charges.  New  York,  Washington 
and  DUnois  have  created  new  agencies 
and  combined  old  ones  in  an  effort  to  re- 
late more  effectively  the  fimctions  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  problems  of  the  environ- 
ment. Other  States  are  also  moving  to 
approach  environmental  issues  in  a  new 
way. 

a.  raoEEAL  iwcmioN- making — thk  nxw 

OaoUItD  KUI.X8 

The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  requires  that  Federal  agencies  take 
environmental  factors  into  full  account 
in  all  their  plsoining  and  decision-mak- 
ing. It  requires  agencies  to  describe  in 
writing  the  environmental  impact  of 
their  major  decisions — along  with  alter- 
natives to  these  decisions — and  to  make 
these  assessments  public.  This  process 
has  fostered  a  wide  range  of  basic  re- 
forms in  the  way  Federal  agencies  make 
their  decisions.  And  while  some  Eigencies 
still  have  considerable  room  for  improve- 
ment In  the  environmental  field,  many 
are  doing  an  excellent  Job  of  responding 
to  environmental  c<mcems. 

It  is  critically  important  that  these 
new  environmentel  requirements  not 
simply  produce  more  red  tope,  more 
paperwork  and  more  delay.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  this  should  happoi.  In 
fact,  the  cadency  and  responsiveness  of 
Government  is  enhanced  when  environ- 
mental considerations  are  an  integral 
part  of  decisionmaking  from  the  time 
when  a  project  is  first  considered  and  not 
merely  added  as  after-thoughts  when 
most  matters  have  already  been  decided. 
In  some  cases,  of  course,  environ- 
mental considerations  will  require  the 
modification  or  termination  of  a  project. 
This  is  why,  for  example,  I  ordered  a 
halt  to  further  construction  on  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal,  despite  the  fact  that 
some  $50  million  had  already  been  spent 
on  this  project.  I  concluded,  after  receiv- 
ing the  advice  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental QuaUty,  that  the  environmental 
damage  which  would  result  from  its  com- 
pletion would  outweigh  its  potential  eco- 
nomic benefito. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  foundation 
on  which  environmental  progress  rests 
in  our  society  Is  a  responsible  and  in- 
formed citizenry.  My  confidence  that  our 
Nation  win  meet  its  environmental  prob- 
lems in  the  years  ahead  is  based  in  large 
measure  on  my  faith  in  the  continued 
vigilance  of  American  public  opinion  and 
In  the  continued  vitality  of  citizen  efforts 
to  protect  and  improve  the  environment. 
The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  has  given  a  new  dimension  to  citizen 
partldpaUon  and  citizen  rights — as  is 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  court  actions 
through  which  individuals  and  groups 
have  made  their  voices  heard.  Although 
these  court  actions  demonstrate  citizen 
interest  and  concern,  they  do  not  in 
themselves  r^resent  a  complete  strategy 
for  assuring  compliance  with  the  Act.  We 
must  also  work  to  make  government 
more  responsive  to  public  views  at  every 


stage  of  the  decision-making  process. 
Full  and  timely  public  disclosure  of  en- 
vironmental impact  statemento  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  this  imjMrtant  effort. 
3.  TKx  woaut  oomcmnTT — ^mxw 

COOPXBATION 


In  transmitting  my  second  annual 
"Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970's"  message 
to  the  Congress,  I  said:  "We  know  that 
we  must  act  as  <me  world  in  restoring 
the  world's  environment,  before  pollution 
of  the  sesa  and  skies  overwhelms  every 
nation."  I  continue  to  believe  that  this 
challenge  presents  a  great  opportunity 
for  U£.  leadership  in  international 
affairs. 

The  environmental  concern  that  has 
been  growing  in  tills  country  has  its 
counterpart  in  other  nations.  We  have 
been  encouraged  to  find  that  other  gov- 
ernments are  now  acting  to  Improve  and 
expand  their  environmental  activities 
and  we  have  moved  to  cooijerate  with 
such  activities  whenever  possible. 

With  Canada,  for  example,  we  are 
working  to  clean  up  the  Great  Lakes — 
and  our  joint  efforts  there  may  well  be- 
come a  model  for  regional  cooperation  in 
other  areas  of  the  world.  With  other  na- 
tions, such  as  Japan  and  Mexico,  we 
have  also  developed  bilateral  environ- 
mental initiatives.  Within  NATO's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Challenges  of  Modem  So- 
ciety we  have  reached  agreement  on  the 
control  of  oil  discharged  by  ships  on  the 
high  seas.  And  in  other  mtemational 
bodies — including  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tetlve  Organization  and  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe — ^we  are  actively 
engaged  in  similar  efforts. 

The  United  States  is  playing  an  active 
role  in  the  preparation  for  the  1972 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment.  This  Conference  will 
bring  the  nations  of  the  world  together 
for  the  first  time  to  develop  global  pro- 
grams for  environmental  protection.  It 
is  our  hope  that  this  gathering  will  pro- 
duce an  important  agreement  on  marine 
pollution,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  an 
effective  international  environmental 
monitoring  effort.  The  Conference  will 
provide  an  important  opportunity  for 
bringing  all  nations  into  the  attack  on 
the  environmental  problems  of  modem 
society  and  it  will  offer  an  especially 
important  opportunity  for  helping  de- 
veloping nations  cope  with  the  environ- 
mental problems  associated  with  indus- 
trialization and  urban  growth. 

4.    THX   CONQIXaa   and   TBK   SXXCUTIVI — A 
PABTNXBSHIP  FOE  THS  XNVnONaCBfT 

It  is  Vitally  Important  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  work  to- 
gether to  develop  better  mviztNimental 
legislation,  repairing  old  laws  and  creat- 
ing new  ones.  I  am  pleased  and  gratified 
that  many  of  the  environmental  pro- 
grams which  I  have  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress have  been  approved  and  are  now 
being  implemented. 

The  Congress  presently  has  before  it  a 
number  of  separate  bills  and  Ireatgr  ac- 
tions which  I  discussed  in  my  environ- 
mental message  of  February  8.  1971.  In 


my  Judgmmt,  these  proposals  represoit 
the  most  wide-ranging  and  oomprdien- 
sive  legislative  program  for  the  environ- 
ment in  our  entire  history. 
Ihey  include: 

1CXA8T7BX8  TO  STXZNOTHKN  POIXtmON  COimOL 
FKOGSAICS 

— Charges  on  sulfur  oxides  and  a  tax 
on  lead  in  gasoline  to  sui^lement 
regulatory  controls  on  air  pollution. 

— ^More  effective  contirol  of  water  pol- 
lution through  a  $12  billion  national 
program  and  strengthened  stand- 
ard-setting and  enforcement  author- 
ities. 

— Comprehensive  Improvement  in  pes- 
ticide contn^  authority. 

MXASUBXS    TO    CONTSOL    XMKxaxNCT    PBOBLXMS 

— ^Regulation  of  toxic  substances 
—Regulation  of  noise  pollution 
— Controls  on  ocean  dunu>ing 

MKAStntES  TO  PSOMOTB  XNVISONKKMTAI. 
QTTAIJTT    IN   LAND 

— ^A  national  land  use  policy 

— A  new  and  greatly  expanded  open 
space  and  recreation  program  bring- 
ing parks  to  the  people  in  urban 
areas. 

— ^Preservation  of  historic  buildings 
through  tax  policy  and  other  incen- 
tives. 

— Sidostantial  expansion  of  the  wilder- 
ness areas  preservation  system. 

— Advance  public  agency  approval  of 
power  plant  sites  and  transmission 
line  routes. 

— Regulation  of  environmental  effects 
of  surface  and  underground  mining. 

rUMTHUl   INBmUTiONAL   UCPBOVXHXNT 

— Elstablishment  of  an  Enviitmmental 
Institute  to  conduct  special  studies 
and  recommend  p<dicy  alternatives. 


TOWAIO  A 


WOBLB  BNVnomfXNT 


— ^Expanded    intematicmal    coopera- 
tion. 
— ^A  Wcwld  Heritage  Trust  to  preserve 
parks  and  areas  of  imique  cultural 
value  throughout  the  world. 
This  program  is  designed  both  to  re- 
inforce existing  efforto  and  to  attack 
newly  emerging  problems  such  as  noise 
pcdlution  and  the  dispoiBlon  of  toxic 
substances.  One  particularly  important 
feature  of  this  package  of  proposals  is 
that  it  is  geared  to  meet  proMems,  such 
as  ocean  dumping,  before  they  reach 
crisis  proportions.  It  also  seeks  to  supple- 
ment our  present  regulatory  approaches 
by  creating  new  economic  Incentives  for 
the  reduction  of  pollution.  In  addition,  it 
emphasized  strengthened  efforto  by  State 
govemmoit. 

Some  of  these  initiatives  already  have 
been  the  subject  of  congressional  hear- 
ings, but  none  have  yet  been  approved 
by  the  Congress.  I  again  urge  the  Ccm- 
gress  to  act  expeditiously  and  favorably 
on  these  important  measures.  The  prob- 
lems will  not  wait  and  we  dare  not  drag 
our  feet  as  we  move  to  meet  them. 

Even  while  this  administration  has 
been  asking  the  Congress  for  strength- 
med  enforcement  authority,  we  have  also 
been  taktaig  a  ntmiber  of  other  actions  to 
crack  down  on  pollution  by  using  exist- 
ing authority.  In  the  course  of  this  effort. 
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we  have  moved  against  a  wide  range  of 
polluters.  Including  cities  and  towns, 
c<Mnpanles  and  individuals. 

Operating  under  authority  granted  by 
the  Refuse  Act,  for  example.  I  have  in- 
stituted a  program  requiring  a  permit 
for  all  industrial  discharges  into  the  Na- 
tion's waters.  The  issuance  of  such  a 
permit  is  conditioned  upon  assurance 
that  water  quality  standards  will  be 
achieved.  I  believe  this  mechanism  rep- 
resents an  important  new  tool  for  achiev- 
ing our  national  water  quality  objectives. 
We  are  also  requiring  that  Federal 
agencies  spend  the  necessary  funds  to 
avoid  pollution  as  a  result  of  their  own 
activities  and,  where  necessary,  to  pro- 
vide abatement  facilities.  Some  250  mil- 
lion dollars  Is  included  in  my  1972  budget 
request  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  also  consistently  urged  a 
stronger  effort  to  encourage  the  better 
conservation  and  management  of  our 
natural  resources.  As  one  step  in  this 
effort,  we  have  redirected  Oovemment 
procurement  policies  to  encourage  the 
increased  use  of  recycled  paper.  And  we 
are  actively  considering  other,  similar 
changes  in  procurement  policy.  Mean- 
while, to  help  keep  the  evidence  of  our 
history  intact  for  future  generations,  I 
have  issued  an  Executive  order  requir- 
ing the  protection  of  historic  properties 
by  Federal  agencies. 

5.    A   BKKSE    or   REALISM 

All  of  these  actions  will  help  make  our 
country  a  better  place  to  live.  But  we 
should  not  expect  environmental  mir- 
acles. Our  efforts  will  be  more  effective 
if  we  approach  the  challenge  of  the  en- 
vironment with  a  strong  sense  of  realism. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  or  disheart- 
ened, for  example,  if  some  problems  grow 
even  more  acute  in  the  Immediate 
future. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  goal  of  a 
cleaner  oivironment  will  not  be  achieved 
by  rhetoric  or  moral  dedication  alone.  It 
will  not  be  cheap  or  easy  and  the  costs 
will  have  to  be  borne  by  each  citizen, 
c<»)8umer  and  taxpayer.  How  clean  is 
clean  enough  can  only  be  answered  In 
terms  of  how  much  we  are  willing  to  pay 
and  how  soon  we  seek  success.  The  effects 
of  such  decisions  on  our  domestic  eco- 
nomic concerns — ^jobs,  prices,  foreign 
competition — require  explicit  and  rig- 
orous analyses  to  permit  us  to  maintain 
a  healthy  economy  while  we  seek  a 
healthy  environment.  It  is  essential  that 
we  have  both.  It  is  simplistic  to  seek 
ecological  perfection  at  the  cost  of  bank- 
rupting the  very  tax-paying  enterprises 
which  must  pay  f<H:  the  social  advances 
the  nation  seeks. 

We  must  develop  a  realistic  sense  of 
what  it  will  cost  to  achieve  our  national 
environmental  goals  and  choose  a  specific 
level  of  goal  with  an  understanding  of  its 
costs  and  benefits.  One  of  the  strengths 
of  the  accompanying  rep<»t.  In  my  view. 

is  that  It  sets  out — clearly  azul  candidly 

both  the  costs  and  the  benefits  of  en- 
vlitmmen.Al  protection  as  they  are  now 
understood. 

The  work  of  environmental  liiu>rove- 
ment  Is  a  task  for  all  our  people.  It  should 
unite  all  elements  of  our  society— of  all 
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political  persuasions  and  all  economic 
levels — in  a  great  common  commitment 
to  a  great  common  goal.  The  achieve- 
ment of  that  goaJ  will  challenge  the 
creativity  of  our  science  and  technology, 
the  enterprise  and  adaptability  of  our  in- 
dustry, the  re^xmsiveness  and  sense  of 
balance  of  om-  political  and  legal  institu- 
tions, and  the  resourcefulness  and  the 
capacity  of  this  coimtry  to  honor  those 
human  values  upon  which  the  quality  of 
our  national  life  must  ultimately  depend. 

Richard  Nixok. 
The  White  House,  August  6.  1971. 


AUTHORIZINO  HON.  CARL  ALBERT 
TO  ACCEPT  AN  AWARD  CON- 
FERRED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
850)  to  authorize  the  Honorable  Cari 
Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  accept  The  Ancient  Order 
of  Sikatuna  (Rank  of  Datu) . 

The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fltwt)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  860 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  Assembled.  That  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  Hoitse  of 
Representatives,  Is  authorized  to  accept  The 
Ancient  Order  of  Sikatuna  (Rank  of  Datu), 
an  award  conferred  by  the  President  of  the 
PhUlpplnes,  together  with  any  decorations 
and  documents  evidencing  such  award.  The 
Department  of  State  Is  authorized  to  deliver 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert  any  such  dec- 
orations and  documents  evidencing  such 
award. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  section  5  of  the 
Act  of  October  16,  1966  (80  Stat.  962;  5  TJS.C. 
7343(d)),  or  oUier  provisions  of  law  to  the 
contrary,  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert  may 
wear  and  display  the  decoration  mentioned 
in  section  1  after  the  acceptance  thereof. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MARINE   PROTEXmCW.   RESEARCH 
AND  SANCTUARIES  ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Cranmittee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  554  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  rewdution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  664 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reK)lutU»  It  sbaU  be  in  ocder  to  move  that 
Um  Houw  renlve  ItMlf  into  the  Ooounlttee 
of  the  Whole  Houee  ooiilM  Stat«  ctf  the  Union 
for  the  oonslderattoo  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  OTTT) 
to  regulate  the  dumping  of  material  in  the 
ooeazM,  ooMtM,  and  other  waten.  and  for 
other  purpoMs.  After  ganma  Mtmb».  which 
•baU  be  oonflnad  to  tba  bUl  and  AaU  oon- 
tlnue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  eqiaUly 
divided  and  oontrolled  by  the  chalnnan  and 


ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  llarlne  and  Fisheries,  the  MU 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flehertes  now  printed  In  the  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpoae  of  amend- 
nMot  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  such  consideration,  the  Commit- 
tee abaU  rlae  and  report  the  bill  to  ttx» 
House  with  such  amendmente  ae  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adapted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
queertion  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
structions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  SinxH) ,  pending  which  I  yield 
mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  554 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  9727,  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1971. 
The  resolution  also  makes  it  in  order  to 
consider  the  committee  substitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  9727  Is  to  regulate 
the  dumping  of  material  in  the  oceans, 
coastal.  Great  Lakes,  and  other  water- 
ways. 

The  transportation  and  dumping  of 
radiological,  chemical,  or  biological  war- 
fare agents  and  high-level  radioactive 
wastes  would  be  banned.  Also,  a  ban 
would  be  placed  upon  the  transportation 
and  dumping  of  all  other  waste  material, 
unless  authorized  by  a  permit  to  be  Issued 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  a  compre- 
hensive system  for  the  regulation  of 
transportation  for  and  the  dumping  of 
materials.  The  major  impact  of  this  legis- 
lation will  be  felt  in  the  coastal.  Great 
Lakes,  and  estuarlne  tireas. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  is  authorized  to  Is- 
sue permits  for  the  transportation  and 
dumping  of  materials  when  he  deems  It 
will  not  degrade  or  endanger  human 
beings  or  the  marine  environment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  author- 
ized to  issue  permits  for  the  transporta- 
tion and  dumping  of  dredged  or  fill  mate- 
rial. Penalties  are  provided  for  violation 
of  the  regulations. 

The  sum  of  $3.6  million  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  Projections  for  the 
following  5  years  are:  1973,  $5.6  million; 
1974,  $5.9  million;  1975.  $5  million;  1976, 
$4.9  million:  1977.  $4.7  million. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  authorizes  and  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  de- 
velop a  program  o.  research  on  the  effects 
of  ocean  dumping.  Necessary  funds  for 
this  program  are  authorized  not  to.  ex- 
ceed $1  million  for  each  fiscal  year  1972 
1973.  and  1974. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  authorized  and  directed 
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to  initiate  a  research  program  regarding 
long-range  effects  of  pollution,  overfish- 
ing, and  man-induced  changes  of  ocean 
ecology  systems.  Necessary  funds  for  this 
program  are  authorized  not  to  exceed  $1 
million  for  each  fiscal  year  1972.  1973. 
and  1974. 

Title  m  deals  with  the  need  to  create 
a  mechanism  for  protecting  important 
areas  of  the  coast  from  intrusion.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to 
designate  certain  areas  up  to  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  as  marine  sanctuaries. 
Penalties  are  provided  for  violations. 
Necessary  sums  are  authorized  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10  million  for  each  fiscal  year  1972, 
1973,  and  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  HJl.  9727  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  554  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  the 
bill  HJl.  9727  known  as  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1971.  It  makes  the  committee  substitute 
in  order  as  an  original  bill  and  open  for 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
to  prohibit  the  transportation  or  dump- 
ing into  the  ocean  or  coastal  waters  of 
dangerous  materials,  to  ban  other  dump- 
ing of  waste  materials  without  a  Federal 
p>ermlt,  and  to  provide  for  the  creation  of 
marine  sanctuaries  in  cooperation  with 
the  Interested  States. 

The  growing  pollution  of  the  oceans, 
and  in  particular  of  our  coastal  waters,  is 
becoming  a  serious  problem.  This  problem 
has  been  recognized  by  President  Nixon, 
who  in  October  1970,  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  message  proposing  legislaticai  to 
deal  with  the  question.  Legislation  em- 
bodying his  proposals  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  92d  Congress  (H.R.  4723) 
and  is  the  basis  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  will  order  an  absolute  ban 
upon  the  dumping  of  radiological,  chemi- 
cal, or  biological  warfare  weapons  or  ma- 
terials and  high-level  radioactive  waste 
materials  into  the  oceans  or  coastal 
waters  of  the  United  States.  This  will 
effectively  prohibit  the  dumping  of  such 
materials  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  in  any  ocean  waters  any  place  in 
the  world. 

All  dumpings  of  municipal,  industrial, 
or  other  waste  materials  would  be 
permitted,  if  such  dumping  had  been 
previously  authorized  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency — EPA.  The 
administration  of  the  Agency  is  author- 
ized to  issue  dumping  permits  for  such 
waste  materials  imder  criteria  the  Agency 
establishes.  Further,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers will  be  required  to  follow  such 
Agency-established  criteria  when  issuing 
l)ermits  for  such  matters  as  harbor  and 
river  dredging  and  the  dumping  of  such 
materials  in  coastal  waters.  No  permit 
may  be  Issued  which  would  violate  the 
criteria  established  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  but  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers could  override  the  objection  of 
the  EPA  if  it  determines  that  there  is  no 
economically  feasible  alternative  avail- 
able. 


Violators  are  subject  to  both  civil  and 
criminal  penalty.  The  administration 
may  eissess  a  fine  of  up  to  $50,000  for  any 
individual  violation,  after  notice  to  the 
alleged  violator  and  a  hearing  on  the 
alleged  illegal  dumping.  A  violator  who 
is  convicted  of  "knowingly  violating"  the 
provisions  of  the  act  may  be  fined  up  to 
$50,000  and  imprisoned  for  up  to  1  year, 
or  both.  The  Attorney  General,  as  well 
as  private  persons,  may  bring  actions  in 
Federal  district  court  for  injunctive 
relief  in  order  to  prevent  violations  of  the 
act. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  with  authority  to 
imdertake  short-term  research  on  the 
oivironmental  effects  of  ocean  dumping. 
A  3 -year  program  is  authorized  at 
$1  million  per  year.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  is  authorized  to  develop  a 
continuing  research  program  on  the  long- 
range  effects  of  ocean  pollution  and  over- 
fishing of  the  oceans.  A  3-year  program 
Is  authorized  at  $1  million  per  year. 

Title  m  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  establish  marine  sanc- 
tuaries in  cooperation  with  the  affected 
States — and  even  foreign  countries.  The 
aim  of  the  program  would  be  to  protect 
scenic  resources,  natural  resources,  or 
living  organisms.  A  3-year  program,  in- 
cluding acquisition,  development,  Emd 
operation  of  such  sanctuaries  is  author- 
ized at  a  cost  of  $10  million  for  each  year. 
With  respect  to  cost  estimates  of  the 
progrsmi,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  estimates  its  responsibilities  xm- 
der  title  I  would  cost  $22,300,000  through 
fiscal  1977.  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, on  behalf  of  the  Coast  Guard,  esti- 
mates its  costs  through  fiscal  1977  to  be 
$7,300,000.  Research  programs  authorized 
under  title  n  are  authorized  at  $2  million 
for  each  of  3  years,  while  title  IH's  sanc- 
tuaries establishment  program  is  author- 
ized at  $10  million  per  year,  over  a  3-year 
period. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
a  voice  vote.  It  is  supported  by  the 
admlnistraticm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  suloption  of 
House  Resolution  554. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  9727)  to  regulate  the 
dumping  of  material  in  the  oceans, 
coastal,  and  other  waters,  and  for  other 

purposes.      

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  . 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMiarnx  op  the  wrolk 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9727,  with  Mr. 
Pdce  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 
By  unaoilmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  tiie  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  DmcELL) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Moshxk)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  create  a 
system  for  regulating  the  dumping  of 
materials  in  the  oceans,  and  the  U.S. 
coastal  waters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  begin  my  com- 
ments on  the  bill  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  to  our  invaluable  staff  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  creation  of 
the  legislation  now  before  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  pay  i)articular  tribute 
to  several  members  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
liEiraoN)  the  gentlranan  frwn  Ohio  (Mr. 
Mosher)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pelly)  who  have  con- 
tributed invaluably  of  their  abilities  and 
of  their  corollary  capacities  in  creating 
a  bin  which  I  believe  very  carefully  rep- 
resents the  public  interests,  and  a  bill 
which  merits  the  support  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  essentially,  this  bill 
would  create  a  system  for  regulating  the 
dumping  of  materials  into  the  oceans  and 
U.S.  coastal  waters.  It  parallels,  and  in 
some  respects  expands  upon  legislation 
proposed  by  the  administration  earlier 
this  year  and  submitted  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Conmilttee  for  its 
consideration.  It  is  the  first  of  ttie  ad- 
ministration environmental  prcqx>sals  to 
have  been  reported  on  by  any  committee 
of  either  house.  I  will  discuss  the  major 
points  of  difference  between  HJl.  9727 
and  the  administration  proposal  some- 
what later,  but  first  I  will  describe  the 
basic  structure  of  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration today. 

Sections  1.  2,  and  3  provide  the  bill's 
title,  purposes  and  definitions.  The  def- 
initions are  broad,  as  you  might  expect, 
and  cover  the  dumping  oS.  most  mate- 
rials into  the  bays,  salt  water  harbors 
and  lagoons,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  those 
areas  of  the  oceans  falling  within  ^3S. 
jurisdiction. 

The  core  of  title  I  of  the  bill  is  section 
101,  which  creates  an  absolute  ban  upon 
the  dumping  of  radiological,  chemical,  or 
biological  warfare  agoits  or  high-level 
radioactive  wastes  by  US.  agencies,  from 
U.S.  territory  or  into  UJ3.  territorial 
waters.  The  bill  further  prohibits  the 
transportation  or  dumping  of  all  other 
materials  into  U.S.  waters  and  the 
oceans  without  a  p«init  and  also  bars 
U^.  agencies  or  instrumentalities  from 
transporting  such  material  without  a 
permit  from  any  place  outside  U.S.  ter- 
ritory fbr  the  purpose  of  dumping  it  Into 
the  oceans. 

Section  102  provides  general  authority 
to  the  EnvlroDmental  Protection  Agoicy 
to  Issue  permits  for  the  transportation 
or  dumping  of  materials  other  than  first, 
those  absolutely  barred  and,  second, 
dredged  and  fill  materials,  where  permit 
applicants  show  him  that  the  environ- 
mental and  economic  impact  of  that 
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dumping  will  not  be  unreaaocutUy  hann- 
ful.  EPA  is  required  to  establish  criteria 
for  operatliig  the  permit  progiBm.  taking 
Into  account  a  nimiber  of  veotflc  factors, 
and  after  constiltlng  with  other  agency 
heads  as  to  what  those  criteria  should 
be.  He  is  further  authorized  to  establish 
times  and  sites  within  wiii^  dumping 
should  take  place  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  not  take  idace. 

Section  103  continues  the  authority  o(f 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  issue  permits 
for  dredge  uid  fill  c^>eratlons  after  con- 
sultation with  EPA,  provided  that  these 
operatlMis  are  consistent  with  the  cri- 
teria established  by  EPA.  Iliose  (H?era- 
tlons  are  also  subject  to  the  authority 
of  EPA  to  designate  sites  and  times  with- 
in which  dredged  and  fill  material  may 
not  be  placed,  where  this  is  necessary 
to  protect  critical  fu-eas,  except  that  the 
corps  may  override  these  designations 
in  extreme  cases.  The  corps  must  also 
follow  the  EPA  criteria  in  carrying  out 
their  own  dredging  operatlcais. 

Section  104  establishes  general  ground 
rules  imder  which  permits  are  to  be  Is- 
sued imder  the  act.  The  permits  are  re- 
quired to  be  fairly  spedflc  as  to  what 
operations  are  to  take  place,  and  fees 
may  be  charged  to  defray  processing  and 
reporting  requirements.  Both  EPA  and 
the  corps  may  issue  general  permits  to 
cover  situations  where  there  is  a  minimal 
environmental  Impact,  and  they  may 
limit  or  condition  the  permits  to  bring 
them  Into  Une  with  the  criteria  earlier 
establldied.  The  section  pteaeilbes  re- 
quirements, oarried  throughout  the  act, 
for  notice  and  public  hearings  where  ap- 
propriate. Applicants  must  provide  the 
informatioD  required  by  the  permit  is- 
suer, and  that  Informatloii  is  a  matter 
of  pubUe  record. 

The  penalty  section,  section  105,  pro- 
vides for  both  dvll  and  criminal  penal- 
ties, with  a  maximum  In  eac^  case  of 
$50,000  per  offense.  Ite  Mil  foUows  the 
1899  Refuse  Act  procedines  of  providing 
part  of  the  criminal  fines  to  persons 
giving  information  leading  to  ccmvlctlon, 
subject  to  an  overall  limitation  of  $2,500 
per  offense,  llie  Attorney  Oeneral  Is  also 
given  the  authority  to  se^  injunctions 
to  prevent  violations  of  the  act,  as  are 
private  citizens,  in  language  parallding 
that  adopted  by  the  Congress  last  year  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  proposed  by  the 
adminlstratkm  this  year  in  its  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Water  Polliition 
Control  Act.  There  is  an  exception  to  the 
penalty  provlsiaDB  where  matorial  is 
dumped  fran  a  vessel  In  an  emergency, 
to  safeguard  life. 

Section  104  preempts  other  Federal 
laws  which  would  otherwise  regulate  ac- 
tivities covered  by  this  act  except  those 
actions  imder  1899  Refuse  Act  author- 
ity which  were  taken  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  title— 8  months  after  en- 
actment. EPA  is  required  to  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  when  activi- 
ty subject  to  an  EPA  permit  might  af- 
fect navigation.  The  bill  supersedes 
State  law  as  to  ocean  dumping,  but  does 
act  to  protect  State  interesto  by  creat- 
ing a  procedure  whereby  the  State  may 
recommend  criteria  for  adoption  by 
EPA.  If  accepted,  these  are  thereafter 


treated  in  like  manner  as  other  cri- 
teria adopted  by  that  agency. 

The  balance  of  the  title,  dealing  with 
EPA  enforcement  powers,  its  power  to 
adc4>t  regulations,  requirements  of  in- 
ternational cooperation,  rqjealers  and 
savings  provisions  are  what  might  gen- 
ially be  termed  "boiler  plate,"  and  are, 
as  far  as  the  committee  can  determine, 
unexcepti<mable.  The  authorization  is 
open-ended,  since  we  have  no  experi- 
ence with  which  to  Judge  what  the  per- 
mit program  should  entail.  The  com- 
mittee has  estimated  a  6-year  cost  of 
$29.8  million  for  cturying  out  title  I  of 
the  act. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  is  new.  Essentially 
this  title  provides  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  research  on  both  the  short- 
and-I(»g-term  effects  of  ocean  dump- 
ing and  other  human  activities — that 
may  affect  the  ability  of  the  world's 
oceans  to  provide  food  and  recreation 
for  generations  to  come. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, designates  this  long-term  research 
authority    as  the  responsibility  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  com- 
mittee has  received  a  niunber  of  sug- 
gestions as  to  other  "homes"  for  this 
program  and  the  final  decision  was  that 
an  amendment  would  be  offered  at  the 
appropriate  time  to  vest  this  authority 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  be 
handled  by  the  National  Oceanographlc 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  am  entirely  happy  with 
this  decision — ^the  reascms  for  my  dis- 
satisfaction are  well  known,  I  should 
think,  to  every  Member  of  this  body, 
and  I  will  not  go  into  detail  at  this  time. 
I  would  say  that  it  is  the  clear  im- 
derstandlng  of  the  committee  that  the 
language  in  tlUe  n  is  not  Intended  to 
be  an  Invitation  to  NOAA  to  build  a 
Navy  or  to  engage  in  extensive  in-house 
research  activities.  The  funds  provided 
in  the  title  were  kept  deliberately  small, 
so  that  it  would  be  abundantly  clear 
to  all  concerned  that  this  work  is  to  be 
carried  out,  where  appropriate,  through 
contracts    with    sclentiflc    and    other 
groups,  in  this  country — and  in  other 
countries,  where  proper — and  that  the 
major  activities  of  the  funding  agency 
will  be  to  see  that  these  funds  and  con- 
tracts are  carried  out  wisely  and  con- 
sistently with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
I  can  also  assure  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  this  committee  will  be 
watching  very,  very  closely  to  see  how 
the  directives  of  title  n  are  carried 
out— and  to  be  certain  that  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  C<»igress  is  carried  out  to 
the  fullest  extent.  What  the  Congress 
gives,  it  can  also  take  away,  and  if  the 
Department   of   Cconmerce   caimot   or 
will  not  comply  with  this  act,  we  will 
find  someone  else  who  can  and  will. 

The  posiUon  of  the  administration  on 
this  title  is  not  altogether  clear.  The  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  has  indi- 
cated that  they  consider  it  unnecessary, 
since  it  only  reinforces  comparable  au- 
thority in  other  agencies,  and  mideslr- 
aUe.  since  it  could  be  Interpreted  to  limit, 
rather  than  expand,  other  ocean  re- 
search programs.  As  to  the  first.  I  would 
say  that  while  It  may  or  may  not  be  true 


that  other  agencies  have  authority  to 
carry  on  this  type  of  research,  it  is 
Indisputably  true  that  no  other  agencies 
are  doing  this  research  at  this  time. 
Ocean  research  Is  being  carried  oiv— 
this  Is  true— but  the  type  of  ocean  re- 
search contemplated  by  title  n.  which 
involves  the  development  of  an  Imagi- 
native "early  warning  system"  for  ocean 
problems  before  they  have  become  in- 
soluble crises,  has  never  been  Instituted 
or  even  contonplated. 

As  to  the  second  problem,  the  fears 
of  OMB  are  equally  easily  resolved.  Let 
me  make  the  record  clear — the  author- 
ity which  we  provide  in  this  bill  Is  in 
no  way  intended  to  limit  or  restrict  any 
other  agency's  ocean  research  program, 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  any 
place  else. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  is  new  to  the 
legislation,  but  bills  to  accomplish  its 
objectives  have  been  before  the  com- 
mittee since  the  90th  Congress.  It  au- 
thorises but  does  not  direct— and  this 
distinction  may  become  Important  as 
the  discussion  of  this  bill  proceeds— the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  designate  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  oceans,  coastal  and 
other  waters,  as  defined  In  the  act.  as 
marine  sanctuaries.  He  may  do  so  Mily 
after  consultation  with  other  interested 
Federal  departments  and  agencies; 
designation  of  such  sanctuaries  will  fol- 
low his  conclusion  that  these  waters  are 
necessary  to  be  preserved  for  their  con- 
servation, recreaticmal.  ecological  or 
esthetic  values.  The  ttUe  does  absolutely 
nothing  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
country  over  waters  of  any  other  nations, 
or  to  waters  not  already  under  U.S.  Juris- 
diction by  other  statutory  enactment  or 
international  treaty  or  convention. 

The  rights  of  the  States  are  fully  pro- 
tected under  this  UUe:  any  State  which 
would  have  waters  within  its  territorial 
Jurisdiction  Inside  a  sanctuary  Is  given 
a  "grace  period"  within  which  it  may 
assent  or  disagree  to  the  proposal.  If  it 
disagrees,  the  sanctuary  designation  is 
suspended  as  to  those  territorial  waters. 
The  title  also  goes  into  some  detail  in 
the  matter  of  public  hearings  on  pro- 
posed sanctuaries— echoing  a  contlnuhig 
concern  of  the  committee  that  the  public 
must  be  brought  into  the  decisionmaking 
process  and  given  adequate  information 
in  connection  with  matters  arising  un- 
der this  act.  It  provides  sanctions  for 
acts  which  violate  its  provisions,  and 
adds  a  $10  million  i^jpropriation  author- 
ization per  year  for  the  3-year  life  of 
the  marine  sanctuaries  program.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  the  program  may 
be  extended— depending  upon  how  effec- 
tively it  has  been  carried  out. 

I  must  tell  my  colleagues  that  agencies 
downtown  have  also  raised  objections  to 
this  title  of  the  act.  We  have  considered 
those  objections  at  some  length,  and 
would  report  to  you  that  we  do  not  find 
them  sufficient  to  warrant  amendment 
or  rejection  of  title  m. 

The  position  of  the  Department  of 
State,  essentially  is  that  ar«r  action  to 
establish  such  sanctuaries  at  this  titn* 
is  premature  and  should  await  action  to 
be  taken  by  an  authority  not  yet  estab- 
lished, pursuant  to  a  convention  not  yet 
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proposed.  Paralleling  other  reactions  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  State  also 
suggests  that  national  security  interests 
are  involved.  Defense  provides  a  little 
more  substance  to  this  skeleton,  referring 
to  its  well-known  preference  for  terri- 
torial seas  as  narrow  as  possible.  OBCB 
shares  these  apprehensions,  and  adds  the 
possible  loss  of  revenue  as  extra  induce- 
ment for  inaction. 

I  should  begin  by  saying  that  aU  these 
agencies  have  known  for  over  2  months 
that  the  coounittee  had  the  question  of 
marine  sanctuaries — and  for  that  mat- 
ter, research — under  serious  considera- 
tion. Representatives  of  three  agencies 
were  present  during  many  of  the  com- 
mittee's executive  sessions.  And  yet  it 
was  not  until  yesterday.  2  wedcs  after 
the  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee that  we  heard  from  the  agencies 
downtown.  This  suggests  that  the  dire 
consequences  which  they  threaten  may 
be  less  tlian  real. 

As  to  the  merits  of  thi^  contentirais. 
these  were  all  factors  which  the  com- 
mittee had  in  mind  when  it  unanimously 
endorsed  this  legislation.  Granted  that 
some  day  eJl  men  may  be  wise  and  that 
man's  activities  which  threatai  critical 
offshore  areas  may  be  voluntEUily  cur- 
tailed, that  time  has  not  yet  arrived.  As 
the  Santa  Barbara  Incident  showed  with 
clarity,  we  often  sacrifice  imi>ortant 
long-term  values  for  short-term  gain. 
What  is  needed  Is  an  expeditious  means 
of  protecting  important  values  immedi- 
ate, and  this  titie  m  would  do. 

Let  me  stress  the  point  that  titie  m  is 
permissive — ^it  allows  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  declare  sanctuaries  In  ap- 
propriate cases.  We  make  no  attempt  to 
force  him  to  do  so.  While  it  \s  conceivable 
that  the  views  of  future  Cabinet  ofDcers 
may  differ — and  I  have  heard  no  sug- 
gestions that  the  present  Secretary  is 
overly  well  disposed  to  the  protection  of 
environmental  values  at  the  expense  of 
resource  exploitation — it  is  also  clear 
that  the  means  for  resolving  these  dis- 
putes is  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
who  can  instruct  the  Secretary  to  with- 
hold sancttiary  status  from  an  area 
deemed  important  for  military,  resource, 
diplomatic,  or  any  other  reasons.  In 
tiUe  m  we  do  no  more  than  provide  the 
tools  with  which  to  preserve  important 
assets  for  generations  yet  unborn. 

It  ha^  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  efforts  may  be  made  to  have  part  or 
all  of  titles  n  and  m  stricken  from  this 
bill.  What  the  stated  reasons  for  such  a 
proposal  may  be  I  caimot  say,  but  I  can 
say  that  tiie  committee  will  resist  any 
such  efforts  strongly  because  we  believe 
that  they  would  seriously  weaken  the 
powerful  environmental  protection  that 
they  can  afford.  I  repeat  that  these  titles 
provide  badly  needed  tools  with  which 
we  may  begin  to  repair  some  of  the  dam- 
age that  has  been  done  to  the  oceans 
in  the  past,  and  can  protect  Impor- 
tant areas  and  resources  from  further 
impairment. 

RecenUy  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
number  of  envlroiunental  and  ccKiserva- 
tion  groups  urging  support  for  these 
tiUee  and  rejection  of  any  efforts  to 
weaken  the  bill  by  changing  it  substan- 


tially from  its  present  form.  The  genUe- 
man  from  Washington  (Mr.  Pkixt) 
ranking  minority  monber  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  sent  to  each  Member  of 
this  body  a  copy  of  that  letter  for  their 
Information. 

We  consider  the  retention  of  tiUes  n 
and  m  as  critical  to  the  significance  of 
this  bill.  Any  eSxxt  to  remove  them 
shoiQd  be  seen  for  what  it  is:  an  attempt 
to  minimize  the  considerable  envircm- 
mental  protection  that  the  Ull  affords. 
We  will  resist  such  efforts  on  this  ground 
and  for  this  reascm. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  honored  colleagues, 
I  would  say  to  you  that  HJEl.  9727  is  a 
sound  and  a  necessary  bill.  I  hope  that 
this  body  will  approve  it  and  send  it 
forward  today. 

Mr.  caiairman.  I  insert  at  this  pc^nt 
further  material  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation: 

WASBiMaTON.  D.C..  July  28, 197i. 
Hon.  John  Oikokll, 

Chairman,  House  SubcomvUttee  on  FUher- 
iet  and  Wildlife  Con$ervation,  LongtoortK 
House  Office  Building,  WathingUm.  D.C 
Dkas  Mk.  Dinokll:  National  oanaarratlon 
and  environmental  organisations  bav«  lonf 
supported  efforts  for  more  Intensive  oceanic 
reaearoh  and  for  establldiment  of  sanctuaries 
to  protect  marine  resources  in  connection 
wltb  proposals  to  curb  ocean  dum{>lng.  Main- 
tenance of  water  quality;  conservation  of 
marine  organisms.  Including  flaberles  and 
other  wildlife;  and  protection  and  planning 
for  uses  of  coastal  waters  are  closely  inter- 
related factors  for  sound  marine  conserva- 
tion. Theoe  factors  must  be  considered  to- 
gether as  a  single  entity  If  we  are  to  curb 
use  of  the  oceans,  coastal  waters,  Oreat  Lakes 
and  connecting  waters  as  dumping  grounds 
of  last  resort. 

You  and  other  sponson  of  the  proposed 
Marine  Protection,  Research  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  of  1971  have  recognised  this  basic  rela- 
tionship. We  wish  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  bringing  these  elements  to- 
gether as  an  effective  Instrument  for  long 
overdue  action  In  the  field  of  marine  con- 
servation, and  hope  that  It  will  be  enacted 
by  the  House  substantially  as  reported  by 
your  committee.  These  remarks  are  offered  in 
reoponse  to  your  request  for  comments  on 
HH.  9727. 

Sincerely, 
W.  Lloyd  Tupllng,  Sierra  Club;  Oeorge 
Alderson,  Friends  at  the  Earth;  Stewart 
M.  Brandborg,  Wilderness  Society; 
Charles  H.  Callistm.  National  Audubon 
Society;  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  National 
WUdllfe  Federation;  Ted  Pankowskl, 
laaak  Walton  League  of  America; 
Daniel  A.  Poole,  WUdllfe  Management 
Institute;  and  Barbara  Reld,  Environ- 
mental Actlcm. 

McNUTT,  DUDLXT  AND  BASTBtVTOOD. 

Washington.  D.C,  July  20.  tt71. 
Hon.  Alton  I^nmon. 

Chairman,  Suboommittee  on  Oceanography. 
Committee   on    Merchant    Marine   and 
Fisheries,     House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dbab  Ms.  I^zmhom:  In  behalf  ot  our  cUenta 
In  the  dredging  Industry  we  wish  to  oommend 
you  tar  your  untiring  efforts  In  producing 
legislation    (H.B.    9737)    which    rsasotishly 
balances  a  need  to  protect  and  preserve  our 
environment  with  the  need  to  pirHect  navi- 
gation and  to  promote  economic  and  Indus- 
trial growth  In  the  United  States. 

I  know  that  you  worked  long  and  iwvtiese 
hours  to  produce  a  bill  which  would  raOect 
the  Importance  at  navigational  Interests.  AU 
(4  us  In  lnd\istry  reoognlae  the  dedlontlon 


and  devotion  which  you  have  given  to  this 
bllL 
With  beet  regards.  I  am 
Slnoerriy, 

ROBXST  E.  liOSCB. 

Aifmctw  IwaiiiuiE  or 

Amkiicam  Shipping, 
Washington.  D.C,  August  30,  1971. 
Re  HJt.  9737  "Marine  Protection,  Research 

and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1971." 
Hon.  E.  A.  Oasmatz, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAS  Ms.  Oabmats:  The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Merchant  Shipping  Is  a  national 
trade  association  composed  of  Sfi  United 
States  companies  which  own  and  operate 
about  430  oceangoing  vessels  of  all  types  reg- 
istered under  the  U.S.  flag.  These  vessels  are 
engaged  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  trades 
of  the  United  States  and  aggregate  over 
8,000,000  deadweight  tons  which  represents 
in  excess  of  60%  of  the  oceangoing  tonnage 
In  the  UB.  merchant  marine. 

As  you  are  aware,  HJt.  9727  was  nported 
favorably  to  the  House  In  amended  form  by 
the  Comizattse  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Ftahsrles  on  July  18.  Section  2  of  the  bUl 
sUtes  that  "It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  to  regulate  the  dumping  of  aU  types 
of  material  into  the  oceans,  coastal,  and 
other  waters  and  to  prevent  or  strictly  limit 
the  dumping  into  the  oceans,  coastal,  or 
other  waters  of  any  material  which  could  ad- 
versely affect  human  health.  mUmn,  or 
amenities,  or  the  marine  environment,  eco- 
logical systems,  or  economic  potentialities. 
To  this  end,  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
regulate  the  transportation  of  material  for 
dumping  Into  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other 
waters,  and  the  diunping  of  material  by  any 
person  from  any  source  if  the  dumping  oc- 
ciirs  in  waters  over  which  the  United  States 
has  Jurisdiction." 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform 
you  that  the  AIMS  and  its  member  com- 
panies wholeheartedly  support  and  desire  to 
cooperate  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
above  policy  and  purpose  of  HJl.  9727. 

We  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  spedfl- 
cally  supporting  the  provisions  of  Section 
108  of  the  bill  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  Chief  of  Knglneers.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  would  retain  the  author- 
ity conferred  upon  them  by  the  Acts  of  June 
29,  1888  and  March  3,  1899,  to  issue  permits 
for  the  transportation  of  dredged  or  fill  ma- 
terial for  diimping  into  the  oceans,  coastal 
and  other  waters  "where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  transportatton,  or  dumping, 
or  both,  will  not  unreasonably  degrade  or 
endanger  human  health,  wMfare.  or  amen- 
ities, or  the  marine  environment,  ecological 
systems,  or  economic  potentiaUtles".  as 
stated  In  Section  103 (a) . 

As  you  know,  the  TJS.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers have  been  exercising  this  permit  Issu- 
ing authority  for  a  period  of  83  years  and 
have  acquired  extensive  experience  and  ez- 
pertlss  In  this  area  which  Is  Indispensable  to 
the  administration  of  the  permit  authority. 
As  the  problems  of  water  pollution  and 
maintenance  of  water  quality  became  of  In- 
creasing concern,  they  have  become  Impor- 
tant factors  In  the  evoluatlon  of  permit  ap- 
pUcatlons  by  the  Army  Engineers.  Accord- 
Ingly,  the  regulations  of  the  Chief  ot  Engi- 
neers governing  issuance  of  permits  now  In- 
(dude  strict  rsqulremsnts  for  evaluation  of 
effects  of  proposed  Fsderal  and  non-Federal 
works.  Including  dlq>oaal  of  dredged  mate- 
Hsl,  not  only  In  regard  to  navigation  but  also 
with  respect  to  fish  and  wUdllfe,  water  qual- 
ity, pollution,  conservation,  aesthetics,  ecol- 
ogy and  other  environmental  factors. 

The  AIMS.  Amertean  Association  ot  Fart 
Authorities,  Amarloan  Waterways  Operaton 
and  other  navigation  Interesta  have  taken 
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the  position  tliat  the  authority  to  Issue  per- 
mits for  the  transportation  and  dispersal 
of  dredged  material  resulting  from  water- 
way  Improvements  should  not  be  transferred 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  for  the  reason  that  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  navigation  and  port  Interests 
such  action  would  seriously  Jeopardize  the 
economic  justification  and  progress  of  wa- 
terway Improvement  projects  essential  to 
the  Industrial  development  and  economic 
growth  of  our  nation. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  the  paramount 
function  and  overriding  concern  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  Adminis- 
trator Is  to  preserve  and  protect  the  envi- 
ronment. For  this  reason  we  do  not  believe 
he  would  be  In  a  position  to  evaluate  on  an 
ln4>artlal  and  equitable  basis  all  factors  re- 
lated to  a  waterway  Improvement  project 
which.  In  addition  to  environmental  fac- 
tors, would  include  the  effect  on  navigation, 
economic  and  Industrial  development,  and 
the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  therefore  logical  to  an- 
ticipate that  the  EPA  Administrator  would 
require  dredged  material  to  be  transported 
for  disposal  far  at  sea  or  to  Inland  locations. 
In  either  case,  the  effect  of  such  a  require- 
ment on  projects  under  study  or  recom- 
mended by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  au- 
thorized by  Cksngress  would  be  to  greatly 
Increase  the  cost  of  such  projects,  thereby 
Jeopardizing  their  economic  Justification  by 
adversely  affecting  the  ratio  of  benefits  to 
cost.  You  will  note  that  Section  103(b)  of 
HJl.  9727  is  designed  to  avoid  the  above 
situation  In  the  interest  of  the  orderly  and 
progressive  development  of  o\ir  rivers  and 
harbors. 

We  therefore  strongly  urge  that  you  sup- 
port HR.  9727,  particularly  Section  103  as 
reported  favorably  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

Sincerely, 

JaMIS   J.    RSTNOUS, 

President. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  plnch-hltting  to- 
day for  our  good  friend  Tom  Pkixy,  Uie 
gentleman  from  Washington,  who  Is  the 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

When  I  assert  here  my  own  enthusias- 
tic support  for  the  bill  before  us  today 
HJt  9727,  the  Marine  Protection.  Re-^ 
search,  and  Sanctuaries  Act,  I  am  at  the 
same  time  authorized  also  to  express  Mr. 
Pn-LY's  complete  and  urgent  support. 

He  and  I,  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  two  subccwnmlttees  that 
fashioned  this  legislation,  woi^ed  doaely 
with  the  gentlemen  from  vrinhtgyn  and 
North  Carolina.  Congressmen  Dingkll 
and  liENifON,  our  subcommittee  chair- 
men, during  the  lengthy,  often  tedious, 
and  dlfBcult  committee  sessions  which 
were  required  to  produce  this  bill. 

I  salute  our  two  chairmen  for  a  re- 
markably cooperative,  re^cnsible.  suc- 
cessful effort. 

And  I  emphasize  that  this  has  been  a 
completely  bipartisan  project.  The  bill 
as  It  Is  proposed  here  today  had  unani- 
mous support  of  our  minority  side  In  the 
committee. 

This  legislation  actually  Is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  and  marks  a  turn- 
ing point  in  man's  destructive  use  of  the 
MS  as  a  garbage  dump.  Hopefully,  In  the 
near  future  all  nations  will  fbllow  our 


lead,  recognizing  that  the  global  oceans 
can  no  Icmger  t<derate  our  abuse. 

Your  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  has  been  deeply  concerned 
over  the  degradation  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment for  many  years.  It  has,  I  be- 
lieve, studied  the  proUems  of  marine  pol- 
lution smd  resource  development  in 
greater  depth  than  any  other  body  with- 
in or  without  the  Cmigress. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
committee  has  fostered  the  sound  de- 
velopment of  programs  to  tap  the  vast 
resources  of  the  sea  to  satisfy  man's 
growing  need  for  protein  rich  foods  and 
for  minerals  of  all  kinds  to  sustain  our 
industrial  economy. 

niustrattve  of  this  work  is  the  Bilarine 
Resources,  Engineering,  and  Devtiop- 
ment  Act  of  1966.  That  landmaiic  legis- 
lation was  the  culmination  of  work  be- 
gun by  our  committee  in  1959.  The  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  Marine  Sci- 
ence, which  was  established  by  that  act. 
will  stand  for  years  to  come  as  a  national 
blueprint  for  intelligent  utilization  of  the 
living  and  mineral  resources  of  the  sea. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  no 
strangers  to  the  twin  issues  of  marine 
p(dluti<m  and  marine  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Similarly,  your  committee  was  nspaa- 
slble  for  development  of  the  National 
Envlroimiental  Policy  Act  of  1969  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality — another  giant  step 
forward  toward  rational  use  of  a  limited 
and  endangered  water,  air,  and  other 
resources  so  basic  to  human  life. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  an- 
other of  these  cornerstones  designed  to 
prevent  the  eventual  collapse  of  our  so- 
cio-economic structure.  Hopefully,  it  will 
not  only  bring  a  halt  to  the  more  flagrant 
abuses  of  our  crucial  resource — the  world 
ocean  system— but  will  enable  that  sys- 
t«n  to  restore  Itself  to  a  healthier  state. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  ap- 
parent to  anyone  who  has  bothered  to 
visit  an  ocean  beach  covered  with  refuse 
washed  in  on  the  tide,  or  to  anyone  who 
has  seen  the  barge  loads  of  garbage  suid 
debris  parading  daily  out  of  every  major 
TJS.  seaport.  Examples  of  this  abuse  are 
endless.  The  statistics  are  well-known 
to  all  of  us. 

We  recognize  that  tUs  nationwide 
practice  of  ocean  dimiplng  cannot  be 
stopped  over  night.  Our  cities  would  sink 
in  their  own  filth;  our  rivers  and  har- 
bors would  become  clogged  with  silt; 
vital  commerce  would  be  Jeopardized. 

However,  we  are  tardy  in  applying  the 
brakes.  Now,  it  Is  Imperative  to  say  "find 
another  way  and  soon."  That  Is  what  this 
bill  demands. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  your  committee 
held  day  and  night  hearings  hoping  to 
avert  the  suddenly  annoimced  dumping 
of  nerve  gas  into  the  ocean  off  Florida 
by  the  Army.  Earlier  in  the  year,  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  dead  sea  off  New 
York,  the  so-called  New  York  Blight,  the 
most  polluted  area  in  the  world. 

The  nerve  gas  dumping  incident  re- 
verberated around  the  world  and  focused 
public  opinion  on  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion. The  New  York  Bight  hearings  illus- 
trated what  may  happen  near  every  ma- 


jor coastal  city  within  a  decade  if  steps 
are  not  taken  now. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  undertook  a  study 
of  ocean  disposal  and  in  CXstober  1970 
issued  its  comprehensive  report  to  the 
President.  Draft  legislation  was  submit- 
ted to  Congress  early  in  this  session. 

The  President's  draft  legislation  is  em- 
bodied in  title  I  of  HJl.  9727.  Essential 
corollary  programs,  added  by  our  com- 
mittee, are  contained  in  title  n — Com- 
prehensive Research,  and  title  m — Ma- 
rine Sanctuaries. 

As  a  representative  of  the  Great  Lakes 
area,  I  am  pleased  to  emphasize  that  the 
Great  Lakes  are  specifically  Included  in 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

TlUe  I  of  the  bill  prohibits  the  trans- 
portation of  material  for  dumping  into 
the  oceans  and  the  dumping  of  material 
Into  our  territorial  waters  or  the  con- 
tiguous zone,  except  as  may  be  author- 
ized in  a  permit. 

Certain  materials  Including  high-level 
radioactive  waste  and  warfare  agents 
may  not  be  dumped  at  all. 

Permits  will  be  handled  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  with  the 
exception  of  dredge  spoil  and  fill  mate- 
rial, which  comes  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  must  establish  cri- 
teria for  the  guidance  of  his  agency  and 
the  Corps  in  evaluating  permit  applica- 
tions. Before  a  permit  may  be  issued,  the 
Administrator  must  find  that  the  pro- 
posed dumping  will  not  unreasonably  de- 
grade or  endanger  human  health,  the 
marine  environment,  or  the  economic 
potential  of  our  ocean  resources. 

The  Administrator  may  designate  rec- 
ommended dumping  sites  or  times  for 
dumping  and,  to  protect  critical  marine 
areas,  may  designate  sites  which  will  be 
off  limits  for  all  dumping  activities. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  must  adhere 
to  the  EPA  guidelines  and  must  consult 
with  the  Administrator  of  EPA  before 
issuing  permits  for  dredged  or  fill  mate- 
rial. The  Administrator's  designation  of 
critical  areas  where  no  dumping  may 
take  place  is  binding  upon  the  corps, 
imless  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  cer- 
tifies that  no  economically  feasible  alter- 
native site  is  reasonably  available. 

These  then,  are  the  broad  outlines  of 
tiUe  I,  Mr.  Chairman.  Your  committee 
has  adopted  a  balanced  position  reflect- 
ing the  urgent  need  to  impose  tight  reins 
on  ocean  dumping  while  recognizing 
that  our  navigable  waterways  must  be 
maintained. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  like  all  of  us, 
has  awakened  to  the  need  for  environ- 
mental protection.  Its  efforts  during  the 
past  several  years  have  been  impressive. 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  will  invoke  the  authority  given 
him  to  disregard  EPA  site  designations, 
except  in  very  rare  emergency  situations. 
He  is  expected  to  adhere  to  the  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  letter,  of  this  legislation.  The 
authority  vested  in  him  is  a  mark  of  our 
confidence  and  trust.  It  Is  not  a  ll<iense 
to  avoid  hard  decisions  and  take  the  easy 
path. 
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In  addition  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
permit  authority,  your  committee  has  in- 
troduced two  other  significant  new  con- 
cepts into  this  legislation.  They  are  a 
modified  Federal  preemption  and  citi- 
zens' suits. 

The  bill  as  Introduced  gave  our  States 
the  right  to  impose  higher  conditions  on 
dumping  within  their  coastal  waters  than 
may  be  imposed  by  EPA.  It  was  imclear, 
however,  how  such  additional  conditions 
would  be  made  effective;  who  would  po- 
lice them,  and  what  impact  such  a  pro- 
vision would  have  where  two  or  more 
States  border  upon  a  common  body  of 
water  leading  to  the  sea. 

Your  committee  feels  very  strongly 
that  uniformity  of  regulation  Is  most 
desirable,  yet  there  are  circumstances 
which  warrant  the  imposition  of  stricter 
conditions  than  may  be  generally  needed. 
Hie  bill,  therefore,  authorizes  the  States 
to  recommend  to  the  Administrator  of 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  addi- 
tional conditions  for  permits  or  criteria 
for  Judging  permit  applications.  Pro- 
vided the  State  recommendations  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act, 
the  Administrator  of  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  may  adopt  them.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Administrator  will  give 
great  weight  to  the  recommendations  of 
our  oofutal  States  and  will,  whenever 
possible,  adopt  their  proposals.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bill  insures  that  only  one 
agency  will  be  responsible  for  the  final 
development  of  criteria,  and  only  two 
agencies,  EPA  and  the  corps,  will  issue 
permits.  Tlie  alternative,  a  multiplicity 
of  Federal  and  State  criteria,  regulations, 
and  permits  would  be  chaotic. 

"nie  citizen  suit  provision  of  this  tiUe 
will  enable  private  parties  to  sue  for  in- 
junctive relief.  In  this  era  of  public  in- 
volvement, such  a  provision  is  essential. 
The  cost  of  clean  water — the  price  tag 
on  a  livable  oivlronment — ^Is  high.  Ulti- 
mately, each  of  us  will  be  called  upon  to 
pay  our  share.  We  have  a  right,  there- 
fore, as  citizens  and  taxpayers  to  play 
a  role  In  this  regulatory  effort.  Injunc- 
tive relief  Is  the  most  appropriate  judi- 
cial remedy.  The  legislation  is  carefully 
written  to  minimize  the  risk  of  nuisance 
suits  and  mere  harassment.  I  feel  sure 
that  this  provision  will  enaUe  re^ion- 
sible  citizens  and  groups  to  keep  the  in- 
volved Federal  agencies,  the  States  and 
permit  holders  on  their  toes. 

Titie  n,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  logical 
and  necessary  part  of  this  legislation.  It 
authorizes  two  research  programs  to 
monitor  the  Immediate  and  long-range 
health  of  the  oceans.  In  the  short  run. 
we  must  know  whether  this  effort  to 
curb  ocean-dumping  is  vnying  off.  The 
Administrator  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  cannot  establish  criteria  for 
ocean-dumping  permits  in  a  scientific 
vacuum.  Nor  will  he  know  whether  his 
criteria  are  adequate  once  established, 
unless  base  lines  from  which  progress 
can  be  measured  are  established  at  tiie 
same  time. 

Ocean  dumping  Is,  of  course,  but  one 
of  the  significant  problems  confronting 
man  in  our  continuing  efforts  to  produce 
a  healthy  marine  environment  and  uti- 
lize the  oceans  wisely.  Long-range  pro- 


grams designed  to  probe  the  more  siAtie 
changes  taking  place  in  the  oceans  are 
necessary. 

While  it  may  be  argued  that  there  is 
broad  general  authority  in  many  agen- 
cies to  undertake  such  a  long  range  pro- 
gram, your  committee  feels  strongly  that 
such  general  authority  must  be  rein- 
forced with  an  express  directive.  That  Is 
the  purpose  of  titie  II. 

It  is  not  our  Intaitlcm  that  existing 
funds  be  reprogramed  to  carry  out  this 
titie,  or  that  It  result  in  a  net  decline 
in  our  total  scientific  effort  in  the  oceans, 
but  rather  that  this  grant  of  authority 
be  taken  as  a  mandate  to  do  substan- 
tially more  than  is  now  being  done  to 
understand  man's  impact  upon  the  sea. 

Titie  in  of  HJR.  9727  complements 
tiUes  I  and  n  and  emphasizes  our  na- 
tional concern  over  indiscriminate  and 
thoughtless  utilization  of  the  oceans.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  insure  the  highest  and  best 
use  of  this  national  asset. 

In  discussing  title  ni,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  first  assure  my  colleagues  that  I 
am  not  against  the  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  sea — living  or  mineral — or  the  sea 
itself,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

Your  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  began  to  move  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  in  this 
direction  over  a  decade  ago.  The  Marine 
Re6otm:es  Act,  the  Sea  Grant  College 
Act,  and  Innumerable  other  efforts  by 
your  committee  testify  to  our  involve- 
ment in  marine  resource  development. 

We  also  recognize,  however,  that  this 
development  must  be  conducted  with  an 
understanding  and  awareness  of  Its  con- 
sequences. Our  coastal  waters  extending 
over  the  Continental  Shelf  support  the 
greatest  fishery  resources  in  the  world. 
They  also  contain  vast  unexplored,  even 
imknown,  mineraJ  deposits  which  are 
vital  to  the  future  of  our  economy.  Cer- 
tain of  these  areas  are  especially  valu- 
able for  recreation  to  the  millions  who 
live  near  the  water — the  majority  of  our 
people.  Certain  areas  are  unique  from  a 
geologic  or  biologic  standpoint. 

These  various  uses  of  the  oceans,  the 
water  column,  and  the  seabed  can  exist 
in  harmony.  They  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive nor  Incompatible.  Experience 
with  offshore  oil  platforms  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  has  proven,  for  example,  that 
a  net  Increase  In  the  fish  population  gen- 
erally results. 

Titie  in  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  obviously  would  utilize 
the  expertise  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  to  desig- 
nate SIS  marine  sanctuaries  those  areas 
which  he  determines  should  be  preserved 
for  their  conservation,  recreational,  eco- 
logical or  esthetic  value.  An  Initial  desig- 
nation must  be  made  within  2  years. 

Any  designation  of  a  marine  sanctuary 
will  only  be  made  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Defense,  Inte- 
rior, and  Transportation  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

No  sanctuary  encompassing  State  wa- 
ters may  become  effective  as  to  those 
waters,  if  unacceptable  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State. 


The  report  of  your  committee  makes  it 
abundantiy  clear  that  the  designation  of 
a  marine  sanctuary  is  not  intended  to 
rule  out  multiple  use  of  the  sea  surface, 
water  column  or  seiU)ed.  Any  proposed 
activity  must,  however,  be  consistent 
with  tiie  overall  purpose  of  this  titie 
An  inconsistent  use,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  one  which  negates  the  funda- 
mental purpose  for  which  a  qiedfic 
sanctuary  may  be  established. 

This  titie,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  Intended 
to  Insure  that  our  coastal  ocean  waters 
are  utilized  to  meet  our  total  needs  from 
the  sea.  Those  needs  include  recreation, 
resource  exploitation,,  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  unique  areas.  All  are  im- 
portant: 

This  title  is  not  designed  to  terminate 
the  use  of  our  coastal  waters  to  meet 
any  of  these  needs. 

I  would  like  to  lay  to  rest  the  idea  that 
this  concept  is  contrary  to  our  national 
posture  on  the  law  of  the  sea.  It  is  not 
a  case  of  creeping  jurisdiction.  It  does 
not  have  extra  territorial  effect.  The  des- 
ignation of  a  marine  sanctuary  bejrond 
12  miles  is  not  binding  on  foreign  na- 
tions; but  legislation  clearly  directs  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  seek  foreign  recog- 
nition of  our  marine  sanctuaries  through 
appropriate  diplomatic  channels.  Your 
committee  is  fully  aware  of  the  limita- 
tions on  our  authority  In  this  regard. 
Such  traditional  international  rights  as 
freedom  of  navigation  and  limocent  pas- 
sage are  not  disturbed  by  this  legislation. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  need 
for  this  legislation  is  clear.  Your  commit- 
tee has  devoted  more  consideration  to  the 
detailed  provisions  of  this  legislation 
than  any  other  bill  I  can  recall.  It  has 
the  total  support  of  all  members  of  your 
committee.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Bflr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  IiCchigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  gentieman  from  Ohio  for  the  out- 
standing participation  and  for  the  great 
contribution  he  made  In  the  creation  of 
the  legislation  now  before  us.  He  and  my 
good  friend  the  gentieman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Pelly)  have  worked  for 
months,  and  have  been  Invaluable  In  pre- 
senting this  legislation  to  the  House. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
from  Michigan.  I  repeat  the  remarks  I 
have  already  made,  that  the  gentieman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Pzlly)  and  I 
greatiy  appreciate  the  consideration  of 
the  two  chairmen  of  the  two  subcom- 
mittees in  their  joint  effort.  It  was  a 
tremendous  effort  they  made. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentie- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gamiatz)  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  GAKMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strcmg  support  of  HJl.  9727  because 
I  think  this  Is  a  significant  and  essential 
piece  of  environmental  legislation. 

Basically,  this  bill  Is  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  concerted,  naUtmal  policy  on  ocean 
dumping.  It  represents  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  the  House  to  pass  legislation 
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to  prevent  tbe  oceans  from  becoming 
dazKBerousIy  polluted  and  perbapa  tr- 
reversHdy  damaged. 

Although  my  oitlre  committee  feels 
that  rapid  action  on  this  bill  is  vital.  Z 
want  to  rmphariin  that  Its  evolutton 
throu^  the  normal  committee  proceaa 
was  neither  hasty  nor  perfunctory.  Every 
Mctkm  was  dooely  acnzttnlaed.  and  the 
original  administration  bill  was  revised 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  with  much 
P«tTi«»avi»ig  deliberation  on  the  language 
ttke  Hbnw  now  has  before  It  for  oooslder- 
ation.  In  addition  to  extensive  hearings, 
kmg  hours  of  executive  sessions  wne 
TatiA,  and  we  estimate  that  more  than  75 
hours  were  iqTent  on  the  legislation  by 
the  committee  members. 

During  all  those  hoiu?.  Congressman 
DnraxLL  and  Congressman  Leitnoh  J<tot- 
ly  chaired  those  sessions,  since  the  hear- 
ings were  Jointly  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation and  the  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ogrm>hy. 

Since  my  distinguished  and  dedicated 
colleagues.  Congressmen  Dihokli,  and 
LnntoN  are  such  experts  on  this  bill,  I 
will  be  pleased  to  have  them  explain  it 
in  detail.  I  would  like  to  say.  however, 
that  I  consider  this  bill  unique — partial- 
ly because  of  the  abnormal  length  of 
time  and  effort  that  was  expended  to 
hammer  out  legislation  that  would  work 
but  primarily  becatise  I  think  it  sets  an 
example  and  will  provide  useful  guide- 
lines for  future  environmental  legisla- 
tion. I  say  this  because  it  attempts  to 
guard  against  over-reaction  to  pollution 
problems  by  establishing  a  sensible  and 
essential  balance  between  the  need  to 
protect  our  environment  and  the  need  to 
maintain  and  promote  industrial  and 
economic  development. 

That  kind  of  balance  was  not  easy  to 
attain,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  the 
committee  members  worked  so  long  and 
hard.  Their  efforts  were  rewarded,  be- 
cause they  have  produced  a  bill  that  will 
effectively  protect  and  preserve  the  vasi 
ocean  resources,  and  at  the  same  time, 
satisfy  the  Justifiable  concerns  expressed 
during  our  hearings  by  industrial  inter- 
ests— such  as  the  port  authorities,  and 
the  atecunshlp.  dredging  and  chemical  in- 
dustries— which  could  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  legislation  that  was 
too  hurriedly  drafted. 

It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that — 
perhaps  for  the  first  time — the  represent- 
atives of  some  of  these  Industries  real- 
ized and  admitted  that  they  must  make 
concessions  and  share  the  obligation  to 
the  Nation's  ecology  as  well  as  to  its 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
will  fulfill  a  great  and  vital  need.  I  earn- 
estly urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  support  and  unanimously  pass  HA. 
•727. 

Mr.  IfOSHER.  Kr.  Chairman.  I  think 
Mr.  LnnfOH,  the  gentleman  from  North 
GaroUna,  should  be  accorded  time  at 
this  point.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Ifichlgan  (Mr.  DncsLL)  will  give  him 
such  time. 

Mr.  DINOEIli.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
deed happy  to  yield  10  minutes  to  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  the 


gentleman  from  North  CaroUna   (Mr. 
LsmroN). 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  bill  before  the 
committee  today.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  effective  bill,  a  rational  bill,  and  a 
bill  long  past  due. 

For  many  years,  this  Natl<m.  along 
with  other  nations  In  the  world,  have 
treated  the  oceans  as  an  unrestricted 
dxmiping  groimd.  Quantities  of  garbage, 
sewage  sludge,  laboratory  wastes,  con- 
taminated dredge  spoils,  industrial 
wastes,  munitions,  and  radioactive  mate- 
rials have  all  been  casually  disposed  of 
into  the  ocean  "sink,"  in  ever  Increasing 
quantities,  with  little  or  no  consideration 
of  the  impfut  on  the  receiving  waters. 
In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  begun  to 
realise  some  of  the  consequences  of  our 
past  actions.  Otir  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  emergency  sitxiations  ^ere 
large  quantities  of  nerve  gas,  enclosed 
in  supposedly  leak-proof  containers, 
have  been  transported  from  the  center 
of  our  country  to  be  loaded  on  vessels  for 
dispositon  at  sea.  Congressional  hearings 
to  Inquire  into  the  need  for  such  an  ac- 
tion resiilted  only  in  declarations  that  It 
was  too  late  to  take  any  other  disposal 
action.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
no  alternative  plans  were  considered, 
and  the  nerve  gas,  together  with  its  pro- 
pellant  charges,  were  simply  allowed  to 
reach  a  point  where  their  threatened  de- 
terioration mli^t  create  a  major  hasard 
imless  they  were  immediately  disposed 
of.  The  solution  for  the  disposal  was  the 
selfsame  ocean  waters  where  the  feel- 
ings in  the  past  has  been  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind." 

The  various  dumping  activities  have 
been  coupled  with  agricultural  runoff 
from  the  land  and  vast  quantities  of 
waste  materials  deposited  into  our  river 
systems  for  transportation  to  the  sea. 
Added  together,  they  have  had  a  massive 
deleterious  effect  on  our  offshore  waters. 
Plants  and  animals  have  been  killed  by 
toxic  wastes,  areas  of  ocean  bottom,  sxich 
as  the  New  York  Bight,  have  been  suf- 
focated and  turned  into  "ocean  deserts," 
cancerous  growths  have  been  found  on 
fishes  in  areas  polluted  by  waste  ma- 
terial, reduced  growth  rates  and  lowered 
reproductlvlty  activity  of  fishes  have  oc- 
curred, the  lower  levc^  of  the  food  chain 
in  the  ocean  waters  have  been  obliterated 
in  some  areas.  The  concentrations  of 
pesticides  and  heavy  metals  have  ren- 
dered some  fish  species  tmsafe  for  con- 
sumption and  have  threatened  the  exist- 
ence of  other  qjedes  higher  in  the  food 
chain,  the  oxsrgen  in  many  water  areas 
have  been  depleted  below  the  level  neces- 
sary either  to  support  marine  life  or  to 
degrade  the  dei>oelted  wastes,  and 
beaches  have  been  closed  to  swimming 
and  shdlflsh  beds  closed  to  harvesting 
because  of  high  concentrations  of  coli- 
form  bacteria  and  of  viruses  causing 
various  types  of  Infection  and  diseases. 

AsMe  from  the  massive  threat  to 
animal  and  human  heaUh,  the  results  of 
this  pollution  have  caused  slgniflcaait 
economic  losses.  Resort  areas  have  ex- 
perienced a  loss  of  income-producing 
visitors,  and  oommercially  valuable  fish- 
eries have  saOeni,  with  the  loss  to  the 


shellfiah  catch  alone  estimated  at  les 
million  In  the  1960  harvest.  Tills  attoa- 
tkm  requires  protnpt  action. 

The  till  belom  the  committee  today. 
Hit.  9727.  as  amended,  will  not  OMreot 
present  oondltioos  overnight.  It  could  not 
be  expected  to.  But  it  is  a  start— a  maijar 
step  down  the  long  road  to  oorrecrtion.  No 
longer  need  we  be  startled  by  the  news 
that  a  shlirioad  of  munltl<ms  and  domi- 
cal warfare  agents  has  been  scuttled  at 
sea.  No  longer  need  we  alert  our  coastal 
residents  that  their  beach  fronts  are 
threatened  by  foul  smelling  garbage 
which  is  washing  up  on  shore  as  a  result 
of  a  trip  by  a  "honey  barge."  Finally,  no 
longer  need  we  expoee  our  coastal  com- 
munities and  the  marine  life  at  sea  te 
the  faaiardous  threat  of  padutged  nerve 
gas  carried  through  the  coimtryside  to  a 
seaport  commimlty  to  be  loaded  aboard 
ship  for  transportation  to  sea. 

The  bill  before  you  does  several  im« 
portant  things.  In  title  I.  it  bans  the 
tranqx>rtatfc)n  from  the  United  States 
for  dumping  at  sea  of  all  radldlogl(»l, 
chemical  cmd  blologloal  warfare  agents, 
as  well  as  high-level  or  "hot"  radioaetlve 
waste.  It  m^plies  the  same  ban  against 
dmnplng  In  any  waters  subject  to  the 
Juilsdiotlon  ot  the  United  Staites  and 
finally,  it  i^H^Ues  the  same  ban  to  tbe 
UjS.  Oovenunent  and  its  oiBoers  and 
agents  for  timnsportatlcm  of  sucdi  ma- 
terials for  dumping  at  sea  from  any 
sources  outside  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  for  materials  other  than 
those  which  are  banned,  title  I  provides 
for  a  permit  system  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as  to 
dredged  or  fill  material  and  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmentcd  Protection  Agency  for  the 
disposal  of  all  other  materials  at  sea. 
or  in  our  coastal  waters.  Both  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  will  be  guided  in  issuing  permits 
by  criteria  to  be  developed  to  serve  as  the 
standards  imder  which  permits  may  be 
issued.  The  criteria  will  require  an  evalu- 
ation of  all  pertinent  factors  before  any 
material  can  be  transported  for  dumping 
into  the  oceans,  coastal  and  other  wa- 
ters. Some  of  the  factors  Invcdved  in- 
clude the  need  for  the  dumping,  its  po- 
tential effect  on  hiunan  health  and  wd- 
fare,  on  fisheries  resoimses  and  <m  the 
marine  environment,  and  will  ftuther  re- 
quire an  evaluation  of  the  permanence 
or  persistence  of  those  effects,  as  wdl 
as  the  volumes  and  conomtrations  in- 
volved, and  finally,  a  conslderatlan  at 
other  feasible  disposal  methods,  includ- 
ing land  baaed  alternatives. 

The  bill  deliberately  divides  resptaisl- 
billty  between  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. All  other  Federal  agencies,  as  well 
as  local  governments  and  private  entMles 
will  be  bound  by  their  determinations. 
Tbe  major  responslbilliy  as  should  be  ap- 
parent is  given  to  the  agency  created  last 
year  for  the  protection  of  our  envlnm- 
ment.  It  is  that  agency  which  will  be 
responsible  not  only  for  the  permit  sys- 
tem relating  to  moat  of  the  material  types 
but  will  also  develop,  after  appfoprlate 
omsultatlixi,  the  criteria  under  which 
Its  own  permits,  as  weil  as  ttie  Army 
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permits,  are  evaluated.  At  the  same  time, 
the  bill  recognises  the  responsibility  of 
the  Army  Engineers  in  the  maintenance 
of  our  waterways  and,  therefore,  leaves 
to  the  Army  the  permit  system  rdatlng 
to  the  diqwaal  of  dredged  spoils  and  fill 
material.  In  so  doing,  it  authorises  the 
Secreteiy  of  the  Army  in  his  evaluations 
to  consider  spedflc  potential  impacts  on 
navigatlan.  economic  and  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  the  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  of  the  United  States  in  mak- 
ing his  evaluation. 

In  my  opinion,  the  result  is  a  reascm- 
able  balance  between  the  demonstrated 
needs  to  protect  our  marine  environ- 
ment, and  the  economic  needs  of  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  water  commerce.  Hie 
Secretary,  in  effect,  will  be  bound  to  fol- 
low the  guideUnes  laid  down  to  protect 
the  envinmment  unless  he  finds  that  In 
so  doing  necessary  maintenance  projects 
in  the  waterways  would  have  to  be  can- 
celed. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  appropriate 
public  hearings  on  permit  issuance  when 
such  hearings  would  serve  a  legitimate 
public  interest.  It  consolidates  the  pen- 
alty procedures  in  one  agency,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  which, 
coordinating  as  necessary  with  other 
agencies,  particularly  the  Department  of 
Justice,  will  insure  a  uniform  application 
of  penalty  procedures.  It  places  the  sur- 
veillsoice  and  enforcement  responsibUity 
in  one  agency,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  in- 
sures the  necessary  coordination  between 
that  agency  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  It  provides  for  legsJ  ac- 
tion by  private  citizens  when  violations 
are  not  expeditiously  handled  by  the  re- 
sponsible officials,  and  finally,  it  directs 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  seek  effective 
international  action  for  the  development 
of  appropriate  international  controls 
similar  to  the  ones  provided  domestically 
by  this  act. 

The  bill  includes  two  additional  titles 
which  are  complementary  to  title  I.  The 
first  of  these  focuses  attention  on  neces- 
sary research  to  evaluate  both  short-term 
and  long-range  effects  of  ocean  pollution 
thereby  assuring  that  as  ocean  dumping 
procedures  are  tightened,  acceptable  ac- 
tivities in  regard  to  disposal  of  materials 
at  sea  are  not  terminated. 

Title  in  concerning  the  designation  of 
marine  sanctiiaries  provides  a  scheme 
whereby  areas  may  be  preserved  or  re- 
stored in  order  to  insure  their  maximum 
overall  potential  and  would,  in  effect, 
provide  for  rational  decisions  on  com- 
peting uses  in  the  offshore  waters. 

This  legislation  developed  from  an  ad- 
ministration proposal  and  has  been  care- 
fiilly  considered  in  detail  in  Joint  hear- 
ings and  executive  sessions  of  the  Sub- 
committees on  Oceanogn^ihy  and  on 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation.  The  bill 
before  you  today  was  unanimously  re- 
ported out  of  the  Joint  subcommittees.  It 
was  unanimously  adopted  and  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  It  is  em  effective  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  will  do  much  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  oceans  and  coastal 
waters.  I  believe  that  in  the  years  and 
decades  ahead,  this  Nation  will  turn 


more  and  more  to  the  oceans  as  a  sowce 
of  food  and  other  resources.  If  that  prom- 
ise is  to  be  realized,  we  must  take  nec- 
essary measures  to  reverse  the  degrad- 
ing practices  in  which  we  have  indulged 
ourselves  in  the  past.  This  legislation 
represents  the  first  step  in  those  meas- 
ures. I  endorse  it  and  solicit  the  support 
of  all  other  Members. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for 
yielding,  and  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  which  would  strictly  regulate  the 
dumping  of  waste  materials  into  the 
ocean  and  establish  marine  sanctuaries 
in  our  coastal  and  Great  Lakes  areas. 

The  committee  has  developed  a  good 
bill  which  enjojrs  the  support  of  the 
administration  as  well  as  many  con- 
servation and  wildlife  preservation 
groups.  In  committee,  we  sought  to 
strengthen  the  proposals  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  requiring  the  regulation  of  radio- 
active wastes  dumped  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy  Commission  and  by  requiring  the 
Corps  of  Elngineers  to  apply  the  Ehviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency's  criteria 
whoi  issuing  permits  for  ocean  dumping. 
The  committee  also  felt  a  need  to  in- 
clude an  absolute  ban  on  the  diunping 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
agents  and  high-level  radioactive  wastes. 

Additionally  this  measure  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  es- 
tablish marine  sanctuaries  in  our  coastal 
water  and  in  the  Great  Lakes  to  pre- 
serve our  shoreline  waters  for  recrea- 
tional, ecological,  conservation,  and  es- 
thetic values.  Hie  Secretary  would  also 
be  instructed  to  investigate  the  extent 
of  damage  done  to  the  ocean  environ- 
ment by  man. 

Thor  Heyerdahl  who  has  attonpted  to 
cross  the  ocean  in  a  raft  has  professed 
horror  over  the  extent  of  the  pollution 
of  the  oceans.  E^en  far  out  at  sea  the  tell- 
tale and  extmsive  presence  of  man  is 
easily  detected.  Perhaps  the  most  domi- 
nant source  of  pollution  is  ships  which 
daily  dump  tiiousands  of  gallons  of  oil 
into  our  waters.  Added  to  this  is  the 
frequent  pollution  of  our  coastal  waters 
from  tanker  spills  and  oil  drilling  opera- 
tions. 

It  was  only  a  short  while  ago  that 
•New  York  City's  Coney  Island  beach 
area  was  closed  due  to  an  oil  spill  from  a 
Navy  vessel.  The  damage  to  marine  life 
caused  by  oil  spills  is  extremely  serious. 
I  am  sure  that  the  research  section  of 
this  bill  will  bring  that  fact  out  all  the 
more  clearly. 

Because  of  the  serious  hazard  posed  by 
oil  poUutlon,  I  intend  to  supjport  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lewi)  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Tkaguz)  . 
Their  proposal  would  merely  place  a 
moratorium  on  the  Issuance  of  permits 
for  oil  drilling  in  areas  under  considera- 
tion for  marine  sanctuaries. 

Now  this  amendment  will  in  no  way 
eliminate  offshore  oil  drilling.  It  will 


simply  restrict  It  for  a  period  of  S  years 
in  certain  areas.  Once  an  oil  stM  from 
an  offshore  rig  occurs  the  damage  is 
irreversible. 

If  an  area  is  under  consideration  for 
designation  as  a  marine  sanctuary,  this 
amendment  would  assure  that  it  has  a 
chance  of  being  in  usable  condition.  I  do 
not  believe  the  amendment  will  be  that 
crippling  to  the  oil  industry.  There  are 
ample  oCtehore  reserves  to  be  tapped — 
none  of  which  is  in  danger  of  going  dry  in 
the  next  3  years. 

This  bill  and  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  deserves  the  strcmg  support  of 
this  body.  It  shows  the  strong  commit- 
ment that  the  Members  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress have  toward  cleaning  up  and  pre- 
serving our  environment  for  the  future. 
This  is  so  little  a  price  to  pay  for  saving 
our  oceans.  

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  CSiairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Mahxiard)  . 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheires  in  expressing  my 
strong  support  for  this  legislation. 

The  world's  oceans  which  cover  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  earth's  surface  are 
indeed  critical  to  our  envinmment.  Our 
weather  is  largely  the  product  of  the  in- 
teraction between  the  sea  and  the  atmos- 
phere imder  the  influence  of  the  sun.  The 
world's  oceans  support  an  intricate  bal- 
ance of  life,  both  plant  and  animal.  Upon 
this  balance,  depends  the  abundance  of 
our  world's  fisheries.  Our  coastal  waters 
provide  recreation  and  inspiration  for 
our  people.  Below  those  waters  locked  in 
the  seabed  are  mineral  resources,  the 
extent  of  which  we  are  only  just  begin- 
ning to  grasp.  These  resources  are  a  her- 
itage for  all  mankind,  and  hopefully  will 
enable  us  to  sustain  our  society  which  is 
so  dependent  upon  energy  and  raw  mate- 
rials for  years  to  come. 

We  have  not  dealt  with  this  vast  re- 
source wisely.  We  have  assumed  incor- 
rectly that  the  oceans  can  continue  to 
absorb  our  waste  materials  and  somehow 
maintain  the  delicate  balance  of  life. 
Pollution  was  once  a  problem  only  within 
a  narrow  belt  in  the  so-called  coastal 
zone  where  oxir  rivers  empty  into  the  sea, 
and  where  our  people  are  concentrated. 
During  the  past  several  decades,  how- 
ever, pollution  of  the  seas  has  spread  to 
the  point  where  literally  no  body  of  water 
anywhere  in  the  world  is  free  from  its 
effects.  The  population  of  the  world  is 
expanding  at  an  ever-increasing  rate. 
With  this  expansion,  it  can  be  expected 
that  there  will  be  an  increasing  tendency 
to  turn  to  the  oceans  as  a  place  to  hide 
our  waste  materials.  This  tendency  must 
be  arrested  before  it  is  too  late,  while 
there  is  still  time. 

The  enactment  of  H JA.  9727  will  place 
the  United  States  in  the  forefront  of  a 
worldwide  effort  to  stop  one  of  the  most 
critical  contributors  to  the  pollution  of 
the  oceans,  the  dumping  of  waste  gen- 
erated by  man  on  shore.  The  United 
States  alone  cannot  accomplish  this 
task.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure 
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the  adoption  of  an  international  ocean- 
dumping  convention  through  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  En- 
vironment. The  worldwide  adoptl(m  of 
such  a  convention  will  enable  the  oceans 
to  restore  themselves  through  natural 
processes.  More  immediately,  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislatlcRi  will  Ijegin  the 
process  of  cleaning  up  our  most  valuable 
and  critical  waters  within  the  coastal 
zone  area  where  most  deliberate  dump- 
ing occurs.  It  Is  this  narrow  belt  of  the 
ocean  extending  perhaps  100  miles  to 
sea  which  supports  our  richest  fishing 
areas,  provides  recreation  for  millions 
of  people,  and  contains  the  petroleum 
and  other  mineral  resources  that  can 
be  extracted  economically  with  the 
technology  at  hand. 

The  permit  system  established  under 
this  legislation  is  not  a  license  to  dump. 
Business  as  usual  will  not  be  tolerated. 
The  Administrator  of  EPA.  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  in  the  case  of  dredge 
spoil  and  fill  material,  must  carefully 
weigh  each  application  for  dumping  and 
determine  that  the  activity  can  be  un- 
dertaken in  harmony  with  the  needs  of 
human  health  and  the  safety  of  the 
marine  environment.  We  are  placing 
upon  the  Administrator  of  EPA  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  an  extremely 
heavy  burden.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  make 
the  decisicms  called  for.  Many  hard  de- 
clslcHis  will  have  to  be  made;  decisions 
which  will  compel,  in  many  cases,  our 
cities  and  industries  to  begin  searching 
for  other  means  to  dispose  of  their 
waste. 

The  detailed  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion have  been  fully  explained  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fisheries 
and  WUdlife  Conservation  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  DmcELL,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated. I  will,  however,  comment  briefly 
on  several  key  provisions  that  bear  em- 
phasis. The  scope  of  this  legislation  en- 
compasses not  only  the  oceans  and  our 
coastal  waters  but  the  Great  Lakes  and 
their  connecting  waterways.  Steps  al- 
ready have  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
death  of  the  Great  Lakes,  but  they  are 
not  enough.  The  Great  Lakes  are  one  of 
our  national  assets.  No  price  tag  can  be 
placed  on  this  asset.  No  step  can  be  too 
great  to  protect  them.  In  close  coopera- 
tion with  Canada,  we  are  making  prog- 
ress. HJl.  9727  will  contribute  substan- 
tially to  this  effort. 

The  committee's  action  in  expanding 
this  legislation  to  encompass  research 
and  marine  sanctuaries  recognizes  the 
fact  that  an  essentially  negative  act  pre- 
venting further  dumping  is  not  enough 
Dumping  in  the  oceans  will  not,  of 
course,  be  totally  eliminated  overnight. 
Alternatives  must  be  developed,  ones 
which  our  hard-pressed  cities  can  afTord. 
In  the  meantime,  we  must  monitor  the 
dumping  that  is  permitted  to  insure  that 
the  procedures  we  have  estabUshed,  the 
criteria  which  has  been  promulgated,  are 
accomplishing  a  reduction  in  the  overall 
level  of  poUution.  We  must  also  under- 
take to  survey  in  a  broad  sense  our 
coastal  waters  extending  over  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  to  pinpoint  those  areas 
which  are  of  particxihu-  value.  In  those 
area*,  which  we  have  termed  marine 
sanctuaries,  we  should  be  certain  that 
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man's  use  of  ttie  sea  or  his  Intervention 
in  the  sea  is  in  harmony  with  the  unique 
attributes  of  the  area.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  man  should  not  go  into  the  sea  to 
exploit  its  resources,  living  and  non- 
living, but  only  that  he  must  do  this  in- 
telligently, giving  due  consideration  to 
all  of  the  uses  and  benefits  which  these 
areas  may  contribute  for  our  well-being. 

"ntle  ni  of  this  legislaUon,  therefore, 
is  intaided  to  assure  the  development  of 
these  resources  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  some  legitimate  protection 
against  thoughtless  abuse  of  the  sea. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  tKspftart  the 
Marine  Protection  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tiiaries  Act,  as  reported  to  jrou  after  the 
most  careful  consideration  hy  your  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  ccmsume  to  the  gen- 
tleman fnmi  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
'Kxrm). 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  CTmirman,  I  join  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  In  heart- 
ily endorsing  this  legislation  and  in  their 
well-justifled  commendations  of  the 
leaders  who  have  been  so  adept  and  so 
thoughtful  and  so  perceptive  in  develop- 
ing this  concept  and  bringing  it  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  an  effort  may  be  made  to 
strike  the  so-called  marine  sanctuaries 
title,  title  m,  frt»n  the  ocean  dumping 
bill— H.R.  9727.  You,  too,  should  be 
concerned. 

More  than  4  years  ago,  specifically  on 
July  19,  1967,  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  that — 

In<luBtrtaI  and  commercial  development 
can  go  hand  In  hand  with  fishing,  recrea- 
tional, conservation,  and  scientific  uaes  of 
the  seaa — If  we  are  wise  enough  to  see  that 
theee  various  uses  are  made  compatible  with 
each  other. 

In  stating  this  concept,  it  was  not  my 
intent  to  be  in  conflict  with  those  who 
seek  to  use  these  resources  for  industrial 
or  commercial  development;  nor  was  it 
the  purpose  of  our  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  colleagues,  who  last 
July  voted  unanimously  to  Incorporate 
this  marine  sanctuaries  concept  as  title 
m  of  the  legislation  before  us  today. 

In  our  long-considered,  sober  response 
to  urgent  public  pleas  to  preserve  our 
coastal  waters  and  fisheries.  It  was  not 
our  Intent  to  be  punitive — nor  to  over- 
react to  a  most  serious  and  worsening 
public  problem.  And  we  have  not  done  so. 

Title  in  In  this  bill  is  the  result  of  4 
years  of  in-depth  inquiry  and  consulta- 
tion with  all  pertinent  departments  and 
agmcies  of  the  executive  branch. 
Throughout  this  protracted  period  of  In- 
vestigation and  consideration,  the  origi- 
nal marine  sanctuaries  c<»ioepC  haa  been 
changed  from  one  which  would  have 
called  for  a  complete  oil  drilling  mora- 
toritm  to  one  which  would  permit  drill- 
ing within  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Specifically,  that  purpoee  ia  to  pre- 
serve or  restore,  for  their  conservation, 
recreational,  ecological,  or  esthetic 
values,  coastal  and  other  waters  as  far 
seaward  as  the  outer  edge  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  Most  Importantly,  this 
tiUe  qiedflcaUy  authorizes  the  Secretary 


of  Conunerce  to  consult  with  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Defense,  Interior,  and 
Transportation,  as  well  as  wltb  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency— before  designating  any 
such  area  as  a  marine  sanctuaiy. 

Certainly  we  do  not  intend,  hare,  to 
punish  consumers  by  denying  them  the 
necessary  food  and  energy  of  the  sea  and 
seabed.  Neither,  however,  do  we  Intend 
to  be  so  responsive  to  the  mineral  inter- 
ests that  we  adversely  affect  the  essential 
protein  reeouroes  of  the  sea. 

I  certainly  believe  in  the  dual  usage 
concept  for  our  coastal  waters.  But  I 
also  believe  such  dual  usage  must  be  bal- 
anced. Neither  usage  should  be  permitted 
to  destroy  the  other.  In  short,  we  need 
the  oil  and  gas  and  we  need  the  flwh. 
Our  bill  recognizes  this  key  fact.  And  It 
provides  the  proper  safeguards  to  pre- 
serve that  balanced  baslB. 

I  must  admit  that  the  word,  "sanc- 
tuaries," carries  a  misleading  connota- 
tion. It  implies  a  restriction  and  a  per- 
manency not  provided  in  the  tiUe  itself. 

TlUe  in  simply  provides  for  an  orderly 
review  of  the  activities  on  our  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  Its  purpose  is  to  assure 
the  preservation  of  our  coastal  areas  and 
fisheries,  thus  protecting  om-  source  of 
protein  and  at  the  same  time  assuring 
such  Industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment as  may  be  necessary  in  the  national 
Interest. 

Quite  obviously,  we  seek  proper  and 
reasonable  assurances  against  another 
Santa  Barbara  disaster.  At  the  same 
time,  we  protect  the  full  potential  of  all 
resources  in,  on.  and  above  our  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

Tliere  is,  today,  much  talk  and  great 
concern  as  to  where  our  oil  will  come 
from  15  years  from  now.  There  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  talk  and  great  con- 
cern as  to  what  may  be  left  of  our  en- 
vironment 15  years  from  now. 

Tltie  in  gives  more  than  mere  con- 
sideration to  both  of  these  compelling 
national  problems.  It  provides  for  mul- 
tiple usage  of  the  designated  areas.  It 
provides  a  balanced,  even-handed  means 
of  prohibiting  the  resolution  of  one  prob- 
lem at  the  expense  of  the  other.  It  guards 
against  "ecology  for  the  sake  of  ecology." 
It  also  guards  against  the  cynical  phi- 
losophy that  the  need  for  oil  is  so  com- 
pelling that  it  justifies  the  destruction  of 
our  environment. 

If  we  are  as  concerned  as  we  claim 
about  our  environment,  let  us  show  it  by 
accepting  the  recommendations  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee and  vote  for  the  bill  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
DXT  PowT)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 
Mr.  Dt7  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  commending  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  gentieman  from  Michigan,  who  so 
skillfully  steered  this  bill  through  a  myr- 
iad of  hearings  and  successfully  brought 
it  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  I  can  think  of 
no  field  that  is  more  important  to  my  dis- 
trict and  my  State  than  that  of  ocean 
dumping.  The  eastern  border  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  is  the  Delaware  River,  and 
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I  sun  not  proud  to  say  I  think  it  ranks 
very  blgh  among  the  most  polliited  areas 
of  any  in  the  United  States. 

This  bill,  I  believe,  will  go  a  long  way 
in  curing  that  situation  and  bringing 
under  control  the  unregulaited  dumping 
of  garbage,  chemicals,  and  other  sub- 
stances Into  the  Delaware  River  emd  the 
waters  adjacent  to  all  oiu-  States  that 
border  on  the  oceans. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  face  in 
any  bill  of  this  kind  regulating  polluticm 
is  the  problem  of  the  jurisdictional  loop- 
hole, the  jurisdictional  overlap  that 
would  sJlow  a  polluter  or  a  dumper  some- 
how to  escape  prosecution  because  con- 
flicting jurisdictions  provide  a  legal  loop- 
hole. 

Our  committee  considered  this  subject 
at  some  length,  and  our  initial  concern 
was  to  see  that  this  loophole  was  closed, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  assure  that  States 
had  the  opportunity  to  make  their  in- 
puts into  dumping  law. 

We  came  up  with  a  compromise,  not  a 
bill  that  would  ccMnpletely  pre-empt  the 
States,  but  one  which  would  allow  the 
States  to  offer  their  own  regulations,  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  EPA  to  approve 
those  regulations  and  make  them  a  part 
of  the  Federal  law.  This  would  do  several 
things:  It  would  permit  those  State  reg- 
ulations to  be  enforced  in  Federal  Court. 
It  would  permit  the  broad  Injimctive 
powers  of  the  Federal  Courts  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  polluters,  and  it  would 
give  very  broad  Federal  jurisdiction, 
which  is  desperately  needed,  to  solve 
ocean  dumping  problems.  I  believe  that 
this  compromise  is  an  excellent  one.  It 
would  allow  the  Federal  Government  to 
move  swif Uy  and  surely  in  the  area  of 
stopping  ocean  dumping  at  the  same  time 
it  would  allow  States  to  put  their  inputs 
in  where  there  are  areas  that  are  pecu- 
liar to  those  States  and  those  regions 
which  would  be  affected  by  ocean  dump- 
ing. 

So,  I  urge  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
pass  this  bill  as  it  stands  and  to  bring 
into  the  law  an  effective  device  that  will 
limit  the  pollution  of  our  oceans  and  nav- 
igable rivers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Lennon)  . 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  desires  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Byrne)  . 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  9727, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

I  will  not  detain  the  committee  long, 
but  I  feel  it  is  very  important  to  point 
out  the  urgent  need  for  the  proposed 
legislation  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day. For  too  long  we  have  discussed  and 
bemoaned  the  deteriorating  condition  of 
our  coastal  and  ocean  waters,  and  have 
taken  no  action  to  correct  the  problem. 
Today,  we  have  before  us  a  bill  which  will 
accomplish  that  purpose.  It  resulted  from 
committee  consideration  of  more  than  50 
bills  on  the  subject,  cosponsored  by  more 
than  a  third  of  the  membership  of  this 
House.  Eleven  Congressmen  appeared  to 
urge  action  before  the  subcommittees 
considering  the  problem. 


I  urge  the  membershU)  of  this  body  to 
endorse  this  work  by  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  and  take 
the  first  major  step  in  protecting  and  re- 
storing the  quality  of  our  ocean  waters. 
Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  desires  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Coim) . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  9727 — the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1971.  "The  information  which  has  been 
obtained  through  committee  hearings 
and  the  practical  consequences  of  ocean 
dumping,  of  which  I  am  sure  you  are 
well  aware,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  im- 
mediate measures  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve our  marine  environment. 

In  this  time  of  oil  spill  disasters,  un- 
bridled dumping  of  waste  materials  in 
oiu-  waters  and  the  resulting  suffocation 
and  poisoning  of  marine  wildlife,  it  is 
clear  that  a  stringent  stand  must  be 
taken  with  regard  to  standardizing  and 
controling  diunping  procediires.  HJl. 
9727, 1  feel,  accomplishes  this  end. 

H.R.  9727  provides  not  only  for  the 
control  of  dumping,  but  also  for  the 
study  and  research  of  the  environmental 
effects  of  this  harmful  activity.  This  kind 
of  research  is  greatly  needed  to  define 
the  probl^n,  as  well  sis  to  aid  in  the 
implementation  of  proposed  programs 
designed  to  clesm  up  and  preserve  our 
envlronment. 

H Jl.  9727  authorizes  fimds  for  the  cre- 
ation of  marine  ssmctuaries,  as  well  as 
outlining  a  procedure  for  controlling 
ocean  diunping.  I  feel  that  efforts  to 
preserve  oiu-  environment  and  conserve 
OIU*  natural  resources  must  be  joined 
with  efforts  to  control  wasteful  and  de- 
structive pollution.  The  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1971  provides  this  two-pronged  approach. 

The  immediacy  of  the  pollution  prob- 
lem cannot  be  overlooked.  Steps  must  be 
taken  now  to  halt  the  indiscriminate 
dumping  of  materials  into  our  oceans. 
The  long-nm  effects  of  diunping  have 
not  yet  been  determined,  but  it  is  evident 
that  permanent  and  irreparable  damage 
will  be  done  if  this  menace  to  health  smd 
environment  is  not  halted.  I  urge  that 
you  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
measure  which  is  before  you.  We  must 
stop  the  plague  of  pollution  now,  before 
the  tmgic  and  irreversible  efforts  of  long- 
run  pollution  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairmsin,  I  3^eld 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tl«nan    from   New    Jersey    (Mr.    Por- 

STTHX).  

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today,  the 
ocean  dumping  control  bill,  is  directed 
at  one  of  the  most  serious  environmental 
concerns  facing  our  Nation. 

H.R.  9727,  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search smd  Sanctuaries  Act,  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  leg- 
islation in  the  field  of  ecology  ever  to 
come  before  this  House. 

It  constitutes  the  first  major  step  to- 
ward regulation  of  the  dumping  of 
wastes  into  our  oceans,  coastsd  and  ter- 
ritorial waters. 

It  is  a  tough  bill.  It  provides  stiff  pen- 
alties. It  Is  aimed  at  preserving  and  im- 


proving the  quality  of  our  ocean  waters, 
aquatic  life  and  our  beaches. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  is  a  truly  sig- 
nifictmt  start  toward  eventually  elimi- 
nating the  harmful  dumping  of  wastes 
into  the  ocean. 

One  of  the  strong  points,  I  believe,  is 
that  this  bill  regulates  the  transporta- 
tion of  wsistes  upon  the  ocean — not 
merely  the  dumping  of  undesirable  ma- 
terlsd.  Thus,  if  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  de- 
termines that  such  dumping  will  be  det- 
rimental ecologically,  the  material  may 
not  be  trsmsported  from  Vas  shores  to  be 
discarded  anywhere  in  the  ocean. 

Another  envlronmentidly  importsmt 
aspect  of  H.R.  9727  is  contsdned  in  tiUe 
m,  authorizing  designation  sis  marine 
sanctuaries  those  su'eas  of  oceans, 
coasted  waters,  and  Great  Lakes  which 
are  to  be  preserved  for  their  conserva- 
tion, recreational,  ecological,  or  esthetic 
values. 

Thus,  the  bill  provides  for  establish- 
ment of  ocean  ssmctusuies  where  no  de- 
filement by  pollution  will  be  permitted 
whatsoever.  This  section,  in  my  view, 
must  be  retained. 

In  fact,  smy  attempt  to  weaken  the 
legislation  now  before  us  must  be  de- 
feated if  this  House  is  really  serious  about 
combatting  the  threat  of  water  pollution 
which  does,  indeed,  face  this  Nation. 

H.R.  9727  also  provides  for  extensive 
research  and  monitoring  of  the  effects  of 
the  dumping  activities  permitted  under 
the  bill,  with  a  view  toward  making  im- 
provements in  the  future  as  they  sure 
required.  It  provides  for  a  long-range 
internationally  oriented  research  effort 
as  to  the  global  effects  of  human  activ- 
ities on  ocesin  ecosystems. 

No  piece  of  legislation  approved  by 
this  House  is  perfect,  and  there  is  one 
area  in  this  measure  which  does  cause 
me  concern.  That  is  the  provision  which 
supersedes  any  State  regulation  of  ocean 
dumping  activities. 

Instead  of  being  able  to  enforce  their 
own  ocean  dumping  laws,  supplementing 
this  new  Federal  measure.  States  would 
only  be  entitied  to  propose  stronger  reg- 
ulating criteria  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
adoption  sifter  appropriate  hearings  and 
consideration. 

Frankly,  I  question  the  wisdom  of  pre- 
venting States  from  seeking  standards 
even  higher  than  those  encompassed  In 
this  bin.  The  EPA  Administrator  testified 
before  our  committee  that  he  hswl  no 
objection  to  the  States  having  their  own 
regulations  smd  enforcing  them.  I  must 
sigree  with  his  resisoning. 

However,  despite  this  provision,  HJR. 
9727  Is  designed  to  attack  a  problem  that 
is  immediate  and  severe  and  to  provide  a 
national  policy  on  ocean  dumping. 

No  one  really  knows  how  severe  the 
problem  of  ocean  pollution  really  is,  or 
how  long  msm  csm  continue  to  contam- 
inate his  atmosphere.  The  true  cost  of 
our  environmentsd  destruction  hsis  never 
been  tabulated.  We  can  only  guess. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  sJTord  to 
wsdt  no  longer.  We  must  pass  this  bill.  We 
must  demonstrate  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  Congress  Is  ready,  willing— *nd. 
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yes,  able — to  act  In  this  area  of  critical 
need.  Let  usnotdday. 

Mr.  M08HER.  iCr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  tbe 
gentleman    from    Alabama    (Mr.    Ed- 

WAMBS.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  months,  most  of  the  *^}k 
surrounding  the  need  for  increasing 
antipollution  eflorts  have  been  confined 
largely  to  the  sides  above  us  and  the 
rivers  axid  lakes  which  crisscross  our 
vast  Nation. 

This  has  been  good.  But  total,  con- 
cern has  spread  more  rapidly  to  the 
oceans  around  us. 

It  is  now  well  beyond  the  realm  of 
any  doubt  that  the  oceans  of  the  world 
have  gradually  become  one  gigantic  sep- 
tic tank  in  which  poisonous  wastes  are 
accumulating  at  rates  many  consider 
unusually  alarming.  Sailors  are  increas- 
ing reporting  sightings  of  Indsutrlal 
spillage  and  poUuted  waste  that  here- 
tofore seemed  only  to  be  a  problem  of 
our  inland  waterways. 

Thor  Heyerdahl.  the  noted  world  sci- 
entist and  explorer  of  Kon  Tiki  fame 
and  who,  more  recenUy  saUed  a  replica 
of  an  Egyptian  reed  boat  across  the  At- 
lantic, more  than  a  year  ago  reported  a 
number  of  sightings  of  large  patohee  of 
oU  and  polluted  waste  which  continually 
created  navigational  hazards. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  I  recall  seeing 
one  of  those  H<dlywood  science  fiction 
producUoos  which  dealt  with  the  evoi- 
tual  destruction  of  our  planet  earth 
brought  about  by  a  form  of  air  poUution 
which  completely  enveloped  the  world 
with  a  cover  of  hot,  gaseous  poison.  An 
international  conference  was  called  into 
emergency  session  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem and.  fortunately,  as  most  science  fic- 
tion productions  nm  their  course  the 
world  was  eventually  saved  from  'total 
annlhilaUon. 

I  shudder  to  think  that  this  Nation 
and  this  world  might  now  be  approaching 
such  a  menacing  turn  of  events.  But  the 
truth  is  that  we  are  reaching  that  point 
insofar  as  our  oceans  are  concerned.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  the  case  In  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  firmly  beUeve  the  pro- 
visions to  combat  this  growing  problem 
encompassed  in  HM.  9727  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  aUeviating  much  of  our  con- 
cern over  ocean  poUution  before  It  Is  too 
late.  The  bill  is  not  perfect,  but  we  have 
to  get  started.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Mialrman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  his  committee 
members  for  authoring  this  valuable  and 
timely  piece  of  legislation. 
.Ji*.^  also  reassuring  to  note  that,  in 
addiUon  to  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
other  national  and  intematiraial  efforts 
are  being  pursued  to  help  rid  the  world 
or  this  menace  to  human  health,  welfare 
marine  environment,  ecology,  and  econ- 
omy. 

An  international  conference  has  been 
Held  in  London  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
a  worldwide  program  to  identify  the  most 
dangerous  accumulations  of  ocean  poUu- 
tion^ The  results  of  such  a  program  are 
to  be  presented  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment 
scheduled  next  year  in  Stockholm. 


And  recently,  here  in  Washington,  the 
National  Academy  of  Scioices  Issued  a 
report  by  its  Ocean  Affairs  Board  calling 
for  an  ultimate  end  to  the  discharge  of 
DDT  and  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
into  the  oceans. 

According  to  the  report,  probably  dose 
to  a  quarter  of  aU  DDT  manufactured  to 
date  in  the  world  is  now  in  the  oceans 
and  most  aU  salt  water  fish  are  contam- 
inated with  some  type  of  poisonous 
residue. 

Such  poUutants,  washed  off  the  land 
into  rivers  or  sw^t  frwn  the  air  by  rain, 
tend  to  end  up  in  the  sea  and  the  oceans 
are  accumulaOng  them  at  a  more  npUL 
rate  than  ever  believed  possible. 

As  an  example  of  the  killing  effect  of 
DDT  on  marine  life,  conservation  of- 
ficials along  the  south  Texas  gulf  coast 
have  reported  a  decline  In  the  density  of 
speckled  sea  trout  from  30  an  acre  in 
1»«4  to  less  than  0.2  per  acre  in  1969.  A 
similar  situation  in  the  decUne  of  marine 
life  has  been  affecting  waters  off  the 
Alabama  gulf  coast  as  weU  as  other 
coastal  areas  of  our  Nation. 

Mercury  poisoning  of  flsb  which 
gained  national  notoriety  over  a  year  ago 
throughout  many  of  the  Nation's  fresh 
water  lakes  and  rivers  has  also  become  a 
scourge  of  the  high  seas.  The  reporting 
of  high  levels  of  mercury  in  tima.  sword- 
fish,  and  other  varieties  of  popular  game 
flrfi  has  created  considerable  concern 
among  the  general  pubUc— for  health 
reasons — and  also  among  commercial 
fishermen,  for  ecomHnlc  reasons. 

AU  of  this  evidence  of  poUution 
throughout  Oie  oceans  of  the  world 
Miould  be  alarming  enough  to  make  every 
American  and  every  citizen  of  the  world 
aware  of  the  urgency  of  meeting  this 
menace  head  on  now,  not  6  or  10  years 
from  now.  There  can  be  no  alternative 
to  the  survival  of  mankind. 

Mr.  M06HER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  tkne  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
genueman  fnxn  Florida  (Mr.  Frxt) 

IJfr.  FREY  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Marine 
ProbMtioo,  Rfisearch.  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  of  1971  which  we  are  voting  on  today 
is  one  of  the  most  important  «iviron- 
mental  pjKHJoeals  to  come  before  this 
Congress. 

After  hearings  were  held  by  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
ofwhl<*  I  was  a  member  in  the  second 
session  of  the  91st  Congress,  on  ocean 
dumping.  I  dnif  ted  the  first  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  comprehensively  deal  with  this 
tn^Blc  proWem.  I  reintroduced  this  bUl 
together  with  52  ooepoosors  early  In  this 
session,  including  Mr.  LMnron.  ciialrman 
of  the  Oceanography  Subcommittee,  and 
other  membera  of  the  Merchant  Atorlne 
and  Fisheries  Committee. 

This  blU  is  almost  identical  to  HJl  9727 
which  we  are  voting  on  today.  HJl  9727 
simUar  to  both  my  biU  and  the  adminl*-' 
option  bm.  preliibito  the  dumi^ng  of 
waste  material  into  the  ocean,  coastal 
waters  and  estuarlne  areas,  except  under 
a  permit  signed  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Enviitnmental  Protecttoa  Agency. 

However,  the  two  major  diflerenoea  ise- 
tween  my  biU  and  the  admlnlstratloQ's 
were  adopted  by  the  committee  and  are 
Included  in  HJl.  9727.  Theae  are  ti»e  pro- 
visions for  the  creation  of  marine  sanc- 
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tuaries  and  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  dumping  of  certain  kinds  of  ma- 
terials. The  inclnstoo  of  these  two  provl. 
slons,  in  my  opinicm.  wiU  substa^lally 
increase  the  poesUjUity  of  preserving  and 
protecting  our  marine  environment. 

Title  m  of  HJl.  9727  wiU  penult  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  through 
NOAA,  to  designate  certain  areas  up  to 
the  edge  of  tiie  Ocmtlnental  Shelf  as  ma- 
rine sanctuaries,  subject  only  to  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Qcmmcn  of  the  coastal  States 
to  apmove  or  disapprove  such  portions 
of  the  propoMiU  sanctuaries  as  may  lie 
within  the  boundaries  of  those  stated 
territorial  jurisdictions. 

The  philosophy  of  estabUshlng  marine 
sanctuaries  Is  that  Instead  of  designating 
areas  where  dtmiping  may  be  conducted 
safely,  we  should  determine  which  areas 
of  our  marine  environment  are  most 
valuable  and  set  than  aside  as  sanctu- 
aries. There  is  a  need  to  relate  the  prob- 
lem of  ocean  dumping  to  the  broader 
problem  of  preserving  certain  ecosystems 
within  the  coastal  aone  areas.  The  need 
exists  because  the  dumi^g  of  dredge 
sprtl  constitutes  the  largest  single  ele- 
ment In  the  growing  voliime  of  refuse 
being  dumped  into  the  ocean.  And,  most 
dredge  spoil  is  dumped  relatively  inshore 
where  It  may  and  has  contaminated  the 
valurtie  sheUflsh  and  fish  species 
therdn. 

Ths  estuaries  and  shallow  nearshore 
areas  are  biologically  critical  areas,  as 
many  marine  organisms  breed  or  spawn 
there.  They  should  be  delineated  and 
protected.  There  have  been  heavy  kills  of 
fish  and  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's 
commerelal  shellfish  beds  have  been  lost 
due  to  poUution.  Shellfish  have  been 
found  to  contain  hepatitis,  poUo  virus, 
and  other  pathogens.  In  the  lagoons  and 
estuaries  in  Brevard  County.  Fla.,  for 
example,  heavy  freshwater  runoffs  from 
agricultural  areas  have  resulted  in  the 
banning  of  shellfish  harvesting,  which 
was  a  major  industry  in  the  area.  Life- 
less zones  in  the  marine  environment 
have  been  created. 

The  other  provision  which  was  adopted 
from  the  legislation  I  introduced  appears 
in  title  I.  Section  101  completely  prohibits 
the  dumping  of  any  radiological,  chonl- 
cal  or  biological  warfare  agent  or  high- 
level  radioactive  waste. 

The  serious  adverse  effects  which  the 
dumping  of  these  materials  could  and 
do  have,  coupled  with  interim  and  long- 
term  alternatives  to  their  dumping  in  the 
oceans,  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  no 
rational  balancing  of  interests  requires 
the  use  of  our  oceans  and  coastal  waters 
for  their  dumping. 

In  some  cases  these  alternatives  actu- 
ally cost  less.  And  when  you  add  in  the 
ecological  costs  imposed  on  the  marine 
environment  by  dumping  at  sea,  in  al- 
most every  Instance  it  would  be  less  ex- 
pensive, in  both  economic  and  social 
terms  to  revert  to  landbased  disposal 
system.  Radioactive  wastes  can  be  en- 
tombed in  salt  mines  and  dismantled. 
Chemical  and  biological  warfare  mate- 
rial can  be  neutralized,  incinerated,  or 
buried.  Of  course,  longer  term  alterna- 
tives such  as  recycling  can  and  should  be 
explored. 
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studies  made  by  the  CouncU  on  TCn- 
vlronmental  QuaUty.  the  Coast  Quant 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  aU 
recommended  that  the  dimiplng  of  these 
categories  of  material  should  cease 
entirely. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hvht)  . 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  9727.  Like  my  coUeague 
trom  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Sandman)  I  beUeve 
this  biU  has  been  a  long  time  in  the 
making.  I  want  to  (^er  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  committee  for  its  good  Judg- 
ment in  [Preparing  this  bill. 

However,  there  are  some  portions  of 
it  that  will  imdoubtedly  come  imder  care- 
ful scrutiny,  because  in  my  estimation 
they  are  not  quite  strong  enough  to  suit 
our  needs  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Sandman)  noted,  I  think  the  strong- 
est part  of  the  biU  we  are  speaking  about 
today  is  the  portion  which  relates  to  the 
granting  of  permits.  Mr.  Sandman  went 
to  considerable  lengths  in  fighting  off  the 
poUution  menace  on  our  shores  a  short 
time  back  by  going  into  court.  We  should 
not  be  ao  shortsighted  as  to  consider  only 
our  own  State  in  a  i>arochial  manner, 
because  this  is  not  just  a  problem  which 
is  confronting  our  individual  States  but  is 
one  which  is  confronting  the  entire  world. 

Anybody  who  witnessed  what  hap- 
pened over  the  past  weekend,  especially 
on  the  Italian  coast  where  poUutlcm  Is 
so  bad  that  the  trees  are  dying  and 
where  the  entire  seaooast  in  some  places 
is  quarantined  cmd  anyone  who  has 
witnessed  the  situation  in  HawaU,  off 
WaikUcl  Beach,  which  Is  poUuted,  and 
anyone  who  has  witnessed  the  situation 
on  the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  where  we 
find  a  tremendous  area,  almost  100 
square  mUes  in  size,  of  dead  sea  with  no 
vegetation  growing  in  the  area  because 
unscrupulous  persons  selected  this  site 
to  dump  materials  which  are  foreign  to 
our  way  of  life,  knows  that  we  have  to 
do  something  in  order  to  correct  the 
problem.  It  must  be  stopped. 

We  must  stop  talking  about  what  we 
want  to  do  and  enact  legislation  such  as 
this  with  teeth  in  it  and  which  requires 
the  proper  prerequisites  for  a  permit 
in  order  to  get  permission  to  diunp  noxi- 
ous articles  in  the  ocean. 

Not  too  far  in  the  future  we  wlU  be 
relying  more  and  more  and  more  on  our 
oceans  and  our  seas  for  food  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation explosion  which  we  are  ext>eri- 
encing. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
this  is  a  good  bUl.  but.  in  my  estimation, 
it  Is  only  a  step  in  the  proper  direction. 
We  need  further  enactment  of  tough 
legislation  to  make  this  a  reaUty  in  order 
to  protect  our  shores  from  poUuting 
enterprises. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfomla   (Mr    Tal- 

COTT). 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Marine  Protection  Research  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1971.  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  Is  one  of  the  moBt  im- 


portant steps  of  environmental  leglsla- 
Uon  ever  to  come  before  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Title  I  which  requires  a  permit  before 
any  deleterious  substances  may  be 
dumped  into  the  ocean  should  provide 
the  needed  enforcement  power  to  pre- 
serve the  eocxiomic.  esthetic  and  recrea- 
tional values  of  our  seas  and  coastlines. 
The  research  program  envisioned  un- 
der title  n  of  the  act  should  provide  the 
momentum  needed  to  evaluate  not  only 
the  long-term,  but  the  short-term  eco- 
logical effects  as  weU  as  the  economic 
factors  involved. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  title  m 
of  the  act  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  marine  sanctuaries.  This  emtxxiles  a 
proposal  I  made  in  1967  foUowing  the 
Torry  Canyon  disaster  off  the  coast  of 
EIngland.  While  dumping  of  harmful  ma- 
terials would  be  strictly  poUoed  in  these 
specially  protected  offshore  areas,  the 
blU  presently  ignores  the  possible  danger 
of  oU  spillage  in  our  coastal  waters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  correct  this 
deficiency  an  amendment  is  being  offered 
to  title  ni  of  the  biU.  The  amendment 
WiU  preclude  the  Secretaiy  of  the  In- 
terior from  Issuing  any  new  leases  for 
the  drilling  or  extraction  of  oU  from  any 
area  designated,  or  under  study  for  pos- 
sible designation  as  a  marine  sanctuary. 
I  strongly  urge  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted. 

The  pushing  of  our  land  frontier  west- 
ward from  colonial  days  through  the 
turn  of  this  century  is  a  fascinating 
saga  and  can  be  instructive  to  us  in  our 
present  stage  of  history.  This  plentiful, 
beautiful  land  vtras  laden  with  re- 
sources which  feU  prey  to  the  ax, 
the  shovel  and  the  torch.  The  forests  and 
mineral  deposits  appeared  to  be  unlim- 
ited and  the  industries  generaUy  acted 
accordingly.  When  the  resources  became 
scarce  or  were  depleted,  we  were  forced 
to  develop  conservation  practices  to  bet- 
ter utilize  the  remaining  assets. 

Man's  frontiers  today  are  largely  in 
9ace  and  the  oceans.  Projections  of 
wealth  in  the  oceans,  even  greater 
than  our  western  land  frontiers,  are 
spurring  marine  researeh — both  govern- 
mental and  private.  We  have  begtm  to 
realize  the  bounty  that  is  locked  in  our 
marine  environment,  but  we  must  pra- 
serve  the  beauty  also.  Learning  from  his- 
tory we  must  not  foUow  the  same  course 
of  wasteful  exploitation  when  utilizing 
the  resources  of  the  sea.  We  must  set 
aside  some  of  our  abundant  seaward 
areas  before  they  are  exploited  and 
laid  waste. 

We  must,  therefore,  at  this  early  stage 
in  marine  development  enact  this  legis- 
lation which  permits  the  designation  as 
marine  sanctuaries  those  areas  of  the 
oceans,  coastal  and  other  waten  as  far 
seaward  as  the  outer  edge  of  the  Ocmtl- 
nental Shelf  wfalGta  are  determined  nec- 
esaaiy  for  the  porpoee  of  preserving  or 
restoring  such  areas  for  their  conserva- 
tion, recreational,  ecokwical.  or  esthetic 
values. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  important  legisla- 
tion desacves  the  nrtntm^^g  support  of 
the  Congress. 

BCr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 


Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I,  too,  wish  to  rise  in  support 
of  the  biU,  H.R.  9727,  and  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  Mr.  Garmatz,  for 
the  great  work  that  he  has  done  on  this 
bm,  and.  particularly,  to  commend  the 
chairmen  of  the  two  subcommittees,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dnr- 
oell),  who  chaired  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  WUdlif  e  and  the  gentle- 
man frc«n  North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Lennon)  . 
who  chaired  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  and  who  held  hearings 
both  separately  and  jointly  on  this  biU. 

I  was  privUeged  to  be  a  member  of 
the  two  subccHnmittees  and  had  a  chance 
to  see  the  tremendous  amount  of  work, 
research,  and  effort  that  went  into  this 
biU.  I  know  how  many  weeks  of  hearings 
and  testimony  there  were  on  behalf  of 
this  biU  and  the  various  views  presented, 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  have  been 
many  bills  before  us  that  have  had  the 
thorough  airing  by  two  important  sub- 
committees that  this  biU  has  had.  It 
has  my  support,  and  I  want  to  commend 
those  who  have  given  leadership  in  biing- 
ing  this  much-needed  bUl  before  the 
House. 

Due  to  the  leadership  and  initiative  ol 
these  three  men,  we  have  before  us.  for 
the  first  time,  a  national  plan  to  control 
the  pollution  of  our  ocean  and  coastal 
waters.  As  our  chairman,  the  Honorable 
Edward  R.  Garmatz,  said  upon  the  open- 
ing of  committee  hearings  earlier  this 
year,  this  matter  would  comprise  pos- 
sibly "the  most  important  consideration 
of  environmental  legislation  to  be  held 
in  this  session  of  Congress." 

PUXFOSK   or    THIS    LXGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  before 
us  is  to  prohibit  unregulated  dumping  of 
waste  material  into  the  oceans,  coastal 
and  other  waters. 

In  accomplishing  this  purpose,  the 
transportation  and  dumping  <rf  radio- 
logical, chemical,  or  biological  warfare 
agents  and  high-level  radioactive  wastes 
would  be  banned.  There  would  also  be  a 
ban  placed  upon  the  transportation  and 
dumping  of  all  other  waste  material,  un- 
less authorized  by  a  permit  to  be  issued 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Envinm- 
mental  Protection  Agency  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  as  the  case  may  be. 

NXED  rOR  THIS  LaaXSLATION 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  obvi- 
ous. According  to  the  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmoital  QuaUty,  48  mlUlon  tons  of 
wastes  were  dumped  at  sea  in  1968;  250 
known  disposal  sites  off  U.S.  coasts  re- 
ceive this  tonnage  of  dredge  spoils,  in- 
dustrial wastes,  sewage  sludge,  construc- 
tion and  demoUtlcm  debris,  soUd  waste, 
explosives,  chonlcal  munitions,  radioac- 
tive wastes,  and  miscellaneous  materials. 
Further  data  Indicate  that  the  volume 
of  wastes  dumped  In  the  ocean  Is  Increas- 
ing rai^dly.  Every  body  of  water  can  as- 
similate certain  amounte  and  kinds  of 
waste  prodoets,  but  every  body  of  water, 
Including  the  ocean,  has  a  limit. 

Hie  lU  effects  on  marine  life  and  the 
danger  to  humans  are  also  of  major  con- 
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cem.  According  to  the  October  1970  re- 
port of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality: 

qf»finfl-h  b*Te  b«en  found  to  oont&ln 
b^MtltlB,  polio  virus,  and  otber  pethogans; 
poUutlon  b«8  cloMd  at  least  one-fUth  of  tb« 
Nation's  commercial  shellflab  beds:  beaches 
and  bays  have  been  closed  to  swimming  and 
other  recreational  use;  Ilftieas  zones  hav« 
been  created  In  the  marine  environment; 
there  have  been  heavy  kills  of  fish  and  other 
organisms;  and  Identifiable  portlona  of  tb« 
marine  ecosystem  have  been  profoundly 
changed. 

Also  at  stake  is  the  question  of  the 
ultimate  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  toward  its  neighbors.  The  migra- 
tory habits  of  ocean  pollutants  have  be- 
come increasingly  clear  in  recent  years, 
as  shown  by  discovery  of  toxic  metallic 
substances  in  arctic  animals.  Only  3 
months  ago,  a  team  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity scientists,  working  off  Bermuda, 
determined  that  great  patches  of  ocean, 
moved  by  the  interaction  of  wind  and 
surface  agitation,  spread  pollutants  up 
tolO  times  faster  than  had  been  tho\ight. 

As  stated  by  Paul  R.  Ehrlich  and  Anne 
H.  Ehrlich  In  "The  Pood-Prom-the-Sea 
Ikfyth,"  Saturday  Review,  April  4,  1970: 

No  one  knows  how  long  we  can  continue 
to  p<dlute  the  seas  with  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbon insectlctdes,  polychlorlnated  blphen- 
yls.  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  pol- 
lutants without  bringing  on  a  world-wide 
ecological  disaster.  Subtle  changes  may  al- 
ready have  started  a  chain  reaction  in  that 
direction.  The  true  costs  of  our  environmen- 
tal deeitructlon  have  never  been  subjected 
to  pn^>er  accoimtlng.  The  credits  are  local- 
ised and  easily  demonstrated  by  the  benefl- 
clarlee.  but  the  debits  are  widely  dispersed 
and  az«  borne  by  the  entire  population 
through  the  dlstlntegratlon  of  physical  and 
mental  health,  and,  even  more  lxaix>rtantly, 
by  the  potentially  lethal  destruction  of  eco- 
logical systems,  oiesplte  social,  economic,  and 
political  barriers  to  proper  ecological  ac- 
counting. It  Is  urgent  and  Imperative  for 
human  society  to  get  the  books  In  order. 

The  dumping  of  wastes  Into  our  waters 
is  a  national  disgrace.  The  leglslatioa 
before  us  today  Is  a  strong  bill  which  es- 
tablishes national  control  standards  and 
in  so  doing  has  taken  the  first  steps  to 
preserve  the  health  of  the  oceans. 

OCXAN   DTTlCFINa 

H  Jl.  9727  is  a  comprehensive  bill  cover- 
ing three  major  areas.  Title  I  deals  with 
the  problem  of  the  dumping  of  materials 
Into  the  VS.  waters,  and  the  transporta- 
tion for  dimiplng  of  materials  from  the 
United  States  by  anyone,  and  the  trans- 
portation for  dumping  from  any  place 
in  the  world  by  Federal  agencies.  Title  I 
provides  a  comprehensive  system  for  the 
regiilation  of  these  activities,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  the  Issuance  of  per- 
mits by  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  after  con- 
sultation with  other  agencies  smd  In  com- 
pliance wlUi  other  established  criteria. 
coicpamzMBivx  >xbeaxch  of  ockam  outtmnQ 

Title  n  directs  Oovemment  agencies  to 
encourage  the  study  and  dlscussian  of  the 
broad  questions  of  the  consequences  of 
ocean  dumping.  Closely  related  to  this  la 
the  need  to  monitor  the  world's  oceans 
before  new  problems  reach  the  crisis 


stage.  Title  II  provides  a  mechanism  by 
which  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  would  be  encouraged 
to  participate  in  international  coopera- 
tion on  these  matters. 

IClBIirS  SAXCTUABTB 

Title  m  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce — after  cansultation  with 
other  Cabinet  members — 

To  designate  as  marine  sanctuaries  thoae 
areas  of  the  oceans,  coastal  and  other  waters, 
as  far  seaward  as  the  outer  edge  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf  as  defined  in  the  convention 
on  the  continental  shelf  .  .  .  which  he  deter- 
mines necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing or  restoring  such  areas  for  their  con- 
servation, recreational,  ecological  or  esthetic 
values. 

Before  the  Secretary  could  set  aside 
such  an  area  he  would  have  to  consider 
the  views  of  affected  States. 

The  Secretary's  designation  of  a  sanc- 
tuary would  become  final  60  days  after  it 
is  proposed — unless  the  Governor  of  any 
State  involved  certified  that  the  designa- 
tion, or  a  specified  portion  of  the  area, 
was  unacceptable  to  his  State. 

In  such  a  case,  the  designated  sanc- 
tuary woiild  not  include  the  area  certified 
by  the  Oovemmait,  xmtil  the  Governor 
withdrew  his  certlflcation  of  unaccept- 
ability. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  his  initial  designation 
of  marine  sanctuaries  within  2  years  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  new  law.  There- 
after, he' would  periodically  designate  ad- 
ditional areas,  submitting  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  on  his  actions  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  need  to  create  a  mechanism  tox. 
protecting  certain  Important  areas  of  the 
coastal  zone  is  not  met  by  any  legislation 
now  on  the  books.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
mear<s  of  arriving  at  the  designation  of 
marine  sanctuaries  outlined  in  this  sec- 
tion, such  as  appropriate  consultation 
with  State  officials,  and  with  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  will  provide  for 
complete  coordination. 

Jacques- Yves  Cousteau.  the  well-known 
scientist  and  oceanographer,  provided  a 
statement  which  underscores  the  critical 
nature  of  the  issues  before  us  today: 

Because  06  percent  of  the  water  on  earth 
Is  In  the  ocean,  we  have  deluded  oxirselves 
Into  thinking  of  the  seas  as  enormous  and  In- 
destructible. We  have  not  considered  that 
earth  Is  a  closed  system.  Once  destroyed,  the 
oceans  can  never  be  replaced.  We  are  obliged 
now  to  face  the  fact  that  by  using  It  as  a  uni- 
versal sewer,  we  are  severely  over-taxing  the 
ocean's  powers  of  self-purification. 

The  sea  Is  the  source  of  all  life.  If  the  sea 
did  not  exist,  man  would  not  exist.  The  sea 
is  fragile  and  In  danger.  We  must  love  and 
protect  It  If  we  hope  to  continue  to  exist 
ourselves. 

I  strongly  support  this  legislation  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  . 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  if  he  would 
yield  for  a  question. 


Mr.  DINQELL.  I  will  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  a  question.  The  gentleman  does 
have  the  time.  I  would  say. 

Mr.  PODELL.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  anyone  who  knowingly  violates  any 
provisions  of  this  law  is  subject  to  a 
criminal  fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000 
or  imprisonment  for  1  year  or  both.  Am 
I  also  correct  in  imderstandlng  that  an 
Individual  who  even  accidentally  diunps 
pollutants  is  subject  to  a  stiff  civil  pen- 
alty under  the  terms  of  this  proposed 
legislation? 

Itifr.  DINGELL.  Yes;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Is  entirely  correct.  All 
violators,  both  knowing  and  accidental, 
are  subject  to  penalty  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  Section  105 (a)  covers 
any  accidental  dumping,  while  section 
105(b)  covers  a  knowing,  or  a  knowing 
and  willful  flaimtlng  of  the  law. 

Mr.  PODELL.  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
see  Congress  taking  a  strong  legislative 
initiative  in  this  most  vitsil  area.  Pol- 
lution knows  no  boundaries  and  the  situ- 
ation is  already  close  to  being  totally  out 
of  hand.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  mas- 
sive fish  kills,  heaps  of  dead  wildlife,  and 
bathing  beaches  closed  down  everywhere. 

All  Americans  will  benefit  from  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  recent  3rears,  the 
threat  of  environmental  pollution  has  in- 
creased with   alarming   rapidity. 

We  have  all  breathed  the  air,  befouled 
with  filth  from  factory  smokestacks  and 
exhaust  fumes  from  millions  of  automo- 
biles. We  have  seen  our  parks  and  high- 
ways contaminated  with  carelessly 
strewn  wastepeper  and  discarded  bottles. 
Our  rivers  are  clogged  with  raw  sewage, 
and  our  once  vast  forests  are  being 
•ravaged  by  notoriously  wasteful  Indus- 
tries. 

However,  it  is  now  both  technologically 
and  economically  possible  to  reverse  this 
trend  of  destruction.  We  have  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  necessary  to  clean  up  our 
dirty  air  and  water.  We  have  the  money 
which  is  needed  to  effect  antipollution 
measures.  The  problem  at  hand  is  to 
make  these  funds  available  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels,  to  those  who 
will  carry  through  the  necessary  antipol- 
lution programs. 

Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  several  of 
the  areas  where  we  have  problems  with 
pollution.  Our  waterways  are  infested 
with  several  types  of  pollution.  Domestic 
sewage  consumes  30  percent  of  our 
water's  oxygen  supply,  llie  water 'ft 
oxygen  supply  is  necessary  to  the  suste- 
nance of  nimierous  forms  of  plant  and 
animal  life.  This  domestic  sewage  also 
determines  whether  or  not  water  will  be 
contaminated  with  disease. 

There  are  two  methods  of  purlflcation 
utilized  by  waste  treatment  plants  in  the 
processing  of  domestic  sewage.  The  pri- 
mary treatment  removes  fioatlng  and 
settUng  solids.  This  eliminates  between 
30  and  50  percent  of  the  oxygen  consum- 
ing agents  from  the  water.  A  secondary 
biological  process  will  remove  up  to  95 
percent  of  these  oxygen-consuming 
agents.  Through  this  processing  ifA  re- 
cycling treatment,  it  is  possible  to  return 
water,  fouled  with  sewage,  back  to  our 
drinking  water  system. 
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The  Federal  Water  Pollutlcwi  (Control 
Administration  has  already  built  plants 
which  are  capable  of  maintaining  such  a 
"closed  system."  However,  certain  prob- 
lems persist.  Even  aiter  primary  and 
secondary  processing,  not  even  chlori- 
natlon  will  positively  remove  the 
disease-carrying  bacteria  from  badly 
contaminated  water.  Also,  the  high  cost 
of  running  such  a  system  presently 
makes  this  method  of  pollution  control 
unfeasible  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

Although  industrial  and  agricultural 
wastes  do  not  account  for  a  very  substan- 
tial part  of  the  disease-carrying  capacity 
of  our  waterways,  they  do  account  for  as 
much  as  70  percent  of  the  consumption 
of  the  water's  oxygen  supply. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  of 
agricultural  pollution  as  the  problem  Is 
not  centralized  in  any  particular  local- 
ity. The  problem  results  from  the  pesti- 
cide runoff  from  our  fields  and  farms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  of  indus- 
trial pollution  is  more  easily  determined. 
The  producers  of  primary  metals  and 
chemical  products  contribute  more  than 
half  of  the  waste  water  produced  by 
industrial  sources.  Other  major  polluters 
in  this  area  are  papermills,  food  proces- 
sors, and  the  oil  and  coal  industries. 

This  list  is  endless  when  we  consider 
instances  which  have  led  to  the  pollution 
of  our  water.  We  have  the  problems  of 
high  phosphate  content  in  our  deter- 
gents, disposal  of  nuclear  wastes,  acid 
mine  drainage,  and  of  course,  numerous 
tragic  oil  spills. 

Although  it  may  not  be  as  obvious,  the 
air  we  breathe  has  also  become  laden 
with  filth. 

Seventy  percent  of  free  floating  foreign 
matter  is  made  up  of  invisible  fumes  of 
carbon  mmoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  ox- 
ides of  nitrogen.  These  are  the  major  ele- 
ments of  automobile  exhaust.  Of  course, 
a  great  deal  of  our  air  pollution  is  the 
result  of  industry,  but  the  great  majority 
of  it  is  emitted  from  our  own  automobiles. 
The  fact  that  so  much  of  the  pollution  in 
the  air  is  invisible,  and  the  fact  that  air 
cannot  be  centrally  collected  to  be  filtered 
through  a  processing  plant,  makes  the 
task  of  cleaning  a  very  hard  one. 

Congress  can  pass  water  pollution  con- 
trol legislation,  but  it  is  the  individuai 
citizen  voting  on  a  local  bond  issue  who 
will  stimulate  the  ccHistruction  of  waste 
treatment  plants. 

The  Congress  can  pass  legislation  deal- 
ing with  air  pollution  control,  yet  it  is  up 
to  individuals  in  each  locality  to  enforce 
these  standards — to  see  that  the  local  in- 
dustries are  not  polluting  unnecessarily — 
and  even  to  purchase  pollution  control 
devices  for  their  automobiles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  societies  have 
risen  and  fallen  through  man's  recorded 
history.  Some  have  perished  because  of 
war.  Our  society  is  dally  tearing  apart 
the  delicately  balanced  structure  of  our 
natural  heritage.  Nature  always  strikes 
back  at  those  who  abuse  her.  If  we  do  not 
act  now  to  redress  the  already  perilous 
imbalance  we  have  created,  we  shall 
perish  too,  in  an  overwhelming  tide  of 
filth,  pollution,  and  disease,  all  done  by 
our  own  hand.  We  shall  not  go  out  with 
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a  bang,  but  like  a  Istst  spark  winking  out 
in  a  garbage  dump. 

Bir.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yldd 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very,  very  happy 
that  a  bill  concerning  ocean-dumping 
sludge  and  other  materials  is  being  rec- 
ognized by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  Just  a  short 
while  ago  that  the  first  information  came 
to  our  attention  of  the  deplorable  situa- 
tion off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  where 
there  was  a  20-mUe  diameter  circle  de- 
scribed as  a  "dead  sea"  which  was  caused 
by  the  dumping  of  sludge  and  other  ma- 
terials into  the  ocean  over  the  past  years. 

Hearings  have  been  held  by  this  com- 
mittee and  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  this  subject  and  a  great  deal 
of  information  was  brought  forth  con- 
cerning the  damage  that  this  indiscrimi- 
nate dumping  has  done  to  the  waters,  to 
the  shellfish,  and  to  the  beaches  In  ttiat 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  vrtth 
title  n  of  the  bill  with  reference  to  the 
research  to  be  carried  on  having  to  do 
with    ocean    dumping.    Section    201(a) 
deals  with  research  that  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Coast  Guard 
in  monitoring  and  doing  research  re- 
wrdlng  the  effects  of  these  dumpings 
T^e  Congress  is  to  be  informed  as  to 
what  the  dumping  is  causing.  However 
I  believe  that  we  may  be  past  that  stage' 
..  "^ere  is  a  great  deal  of  information 
that  the  Concrress  has  now  as  to  the  bad 
effects  of  dumping.  What  we  need  to  do 
and  to  find  out  now  is  what  we  can  do 
with  the  sludge.  If  it  is  too  noxious  to 
dump  in  the  ocean,  we  certainly  cannot 
spread  It  upon  the  land.  We  need  some 
solutlOTs.  Solutions  are  not  mentioned  In 
the  legislation  itself,  however,  but  In  the 
committee  print.  It  is  described  in  sec- 
tion 201(a)  where  it  states  that  this  re- 
search money  should  be  used  for,  among 
other  things,  finding  "possible  altema^ 
tives  to  ezlstinff  programs." 

I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  the  Intent 
of  the  committee  and  If  it  is  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  that  this  research  money 
^ould  be  used,  in  part  at  least,  toward 
finding  ways  of  treating  the  sludge,  ways 
of  MMnpostlng  it  or  otherwise  making  It 
beneficial,  or  at  the  very  least,  making  it 
neutral  so  that  we  will  be  aiming  toward 
a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Is  this  the  intent  of  the  committee  Mr 
Chairman? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  was  discussed,  and 
while  at  this  point  in  time  we  cannot  be 
definitive  as  to  what  the  research  will  de- 
velop In  the  future,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
gentleman  raising  this  question.  Cer- 
tainly, these  two  Joint  committees  that 
have  been  involved  In  this  matter  Intend 
to  act  as  an  oversight  or  monitoring  com- 
mittee of  the  activities  of  the  agencies 
given  the  authority  under  this  act. 


We  are  gratefiU  to  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  to  our  attention.  We  have 
discussed  it  informally,  but  I  do  not  recaU 
that  we  got  into  the  question  specifically 
in  considering  this  legislation,  other  than 
toe  fact  that  we  felt  that  was  what  we 
hoped  would  come  out  of  this. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  In  other  words,  from 
tiie  research  we  may  come  through  with 
these  "alternatives"? 
Mr.  LENNON.  That  Is  cMrcct. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  clarification  and  wholeheartedly 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentieman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspctall) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman  I  dis- 
like being  placed  In  the  role  of  the  devU's 
advocate  because  everything  has  been  so 
harmonious  here  this  afternoon,  but  I 
think  that  there  are  some  things  about 
this  legislation  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  should  understand,  llils  is  not 
only  an  antidumping  piece  of  legisla- 
tion—and may  I  say  I  support  titie  I 
wholeheartedly,  and  I  shall  support  tiUe 
n  without  too  much  difficulty — but  titie 
m  is  a  usurpation  without  notice  of  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  to  me  this  seems  to  be  rather  unrea- 
sonable and  inwmslderate  «i  the  part  of 
those  handling  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  very  much 
that  I  must  oppose  titie  m  of  H.R.  9727 
which  provides  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  designate  marine 
sanctuaries  within  a  broad  area  ranging 
seaward  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  to  regulate  any  ac- 
tivities permitted  within  the  designated 
marine  sanctuaries,  llils  delegation  of 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  not  appropriate,  since  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  already  has  responsibility 
for  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands. 
Mr.  CThairman,  this  is  another  case 
where  proposed  legislation  involves  the 
Jurisdicticui  of  several  committees,  but  I 
submit  that  so  far  as  what  is  proposed 
in  titie  m  of  this  blU  is  concerned,  the 
primary  Jurisdiction  lies  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  public 
lands  generally,  mineral  resources  of 
the  public  lands,  petroleimi  conservation 
on  the  public  lands,  tmd  mineral  land 
laws,  as  well  as  outdoor  recreation  plans 
and  the  preservation  of  areas  for  eco- 
logical and  esthetic  values.  There  Is  no 
question    but    that   this   leglsUitlon    Is 
directed  at  the  mineral  leasing  program 
auth(»lzed   by   the   Outer    Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  over  which  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  C(»nmittee  has  over- 
sight responsibility.  The  OCB  Lands  Act 
is  considered   a  public   land  law  and 
responsibility  for  its  administration  has 
been  given  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

"nie  term  "public  lands"  wms  defined 
by  the  CSongress  in  the  Withdrawal  Act 
of  1958  as  including  lands  and  waters  of 
the  Otter  Oonttnental  Shtif .  The  juris- 
diction presently  claimed  Iqr  the  United 
States  beyond  the  territorial  sea  pertains 
only  to  the  natuiml  resources  of  the  Outer 
ContlnentBl  Sh^.  Thus,  tiia  only  per- 
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mltted  actMty  lawfally  that  would  be 
subject  to  oertiflcatian  by  the  Secretary 
of  Coounerce  within  a  marine  Mnctuaiy 
beyond  the  territorial  sea  woidd  be  that 
which  is  already  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Sh^  Lands  Act.  Bills 
to  create  marine  sanctuaries  from  leasing 
pursuant  to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  are  pending  in  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  De- 
partment at  the  Interior  Is  already  giving 
full  consideration  to  the  envlivnmentaJ 
impact  of  the  mineral  leasing  prognun 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  No  Fed- 
eral agency  is  better  able  than  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  identify  the 
natural  values  that  must  be  preserved, 
and  it  does  not  make  sense  to  me  to  trans- 
fer this  authority  and  resptmsibillty  to 
the  Department  of  Conunerce. 

I  r^reC  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  was  not  advised 
of  this  legislation.  Title  m  was  added 
to  ttie  bill  after  hearings  were  completed 
and  without  a  word  of  testimcHiy  to  sup- 
port its  inclusi<xi.  It  came  to  my  atten- 
tion only  after  a  rtile  had  been  granted. 
I  regret  also  that  the  Departmmt  of  the 
Interior  was  not  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  testify  on  title  IIL I  have  been  advised 
by  Secretary  Morton  that  the  D^^art- 
ment  of  the  Interior  strongly  opposes  the 
enactment  of  title  m,  as  do  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  I  insert 
letters  and  reports  from  the  Office  of 
Maoagement  and  Budget  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior: 

OmcB  OF  MAHAOBicnrT  and  Bttdgkt, 

Waahtngton,  DJO.,  July  27, 1971. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pbxt, 
Houte  of  RepreaenUttivea, 
Houae  Offlce  BuiMiny, 
WaahinffUm,  DC 

DsAS  ICk.  Pkllt.  It  U  our  understasCUng 
tturt  your  Committee  la  oonslderlng  ammd- 
manU  to  HJEt.  9737,  the  "Uatlne  ProtMrtlon. 
BTch,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  oC  1971." 

We  are  pleaeed  with  the  way  In  irtilob  tbe 
Committee  baa  moved  to  carry  out  genenUly 
tlie  Prealdent^  reoommendatlone  with  le- 
q>ect  to  ocean  dunqtlng.  In  carrying  out 
tbeee  reonmrnendartlone.  howener.  tbe  bill 
raised  aeveral  proUeme  primarily  In  its  fea- 
tures not  directly  InvolTlng  ocean  dvmiping. 
The  purpose  of  XbiM  letter  Is  to  outline  the 
major  prnNenia  we  have  with  the  btU,  ■• 
reported,  and  to  recommend  certain  changes 
to  deal  wtth  these  problems. 

Title  I  or  HJL  9737  would  establish  a 
oomprebeoatve  ocean  dumping  regulatory 
program  under  tlie  leadenhlp  of  the  Kn- 
vlrunmental  fttxteotton  Agency.  These  pro- 
▼lalaas  largely  carry  oat  the  PNsldeBtt's  reo- 
ommsndatlons  In  this  regard.  There  Is,  taow- 
sTsr,  one  Important  prou'lilon  that  departs 
from  the  approach  reoommended  by  the 
Presldsat:  namely,  tbe  special  authority  for 
the  Secretary  of  ttts  Army  to  Issue  p— «««*« 
respertlng  the  dumping  of  dredged  or  fill 
material.  We  would  strongly  prefer  that  the 
bill  require  an  IPA  certUlcatlon  with  respect 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army's  permits,  ae 
orlglnaUy  propossd  by  tbe  Presldaoft,  but  at 
a  minlmnm  favor  deletiop  of  the  lest  pro- 
viso of  subseotloa  lOS(b)  whltdi  InJeoU  an 
eoooonUo  feealbUlty  test  not  applicable  to 
other  substances. 

It  Is  our  view  ttiat  Um  provisions  of  ritle 
//  of  H  JL  9797,  dealing  wtth  reeearch  on  ocean 
dumplnc,  ere  nnneeeasery  and  undeelraUe. 
Ample  authority  for  carrying  out  the  func- 


tions covered  by  this  title  already  exists  in 
such  agencies  as  EPA,  Commerce,  tbe  Coast 
Chtard.  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  tbe 
National  Science  Foundation.  IiCoreover, 
ocean  reeearch  is  currently  being  carried  out 
by  theae  agencies  at  levels  considerably  In 
excess  of  the  funds  authorized  In  Title  n, 
and  tbeee  provisions  therefore  could  have 
tbe  unanticipated  effect  of  reetrlctlng  rather 
Uian  prtMsotlng  a  balanoed  Federal  ocean  re- 
search program. 

Title  III  of  HJl.  9727  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  designate  "marine  sanctu- 
aries" which  would  be  preserved  or  restored 
for  their  conserveitlon,  recreational,  ecologi- 
cal, or  esthetic  values.  Within  these  sanctu- 
arlee,  which  could  extend  as  far  seaward  as 
the  outer  limits  of  the  continental  shell,  tbe 
Secretary  would  have  to  Issue  regulations 
controlling  any  activities  therein,  and  viola- 
tors could  be  subjected  to  clvU  penalties  of 
up  to  $50^000  per  violation. 

We  believe  that  Title  m  Is  highly  objec- 
tlonahle  for  tbe  following  reasons: 

(1)  Organizational — ^Theee  provisions  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  CcHnmerce  to  desig- 
nate marine  sanotxiarles,  would  Inject  the 
Secretary,  at  the  least.  Into  the  energy  devel- 
opment responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  tbe  foreign  policy  Unplwnenta- 
tlon  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  national  defense  concerns  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  environmental  pro- 
tection mission  of  the  Administrator  of  EPA. 
Such  a  situation,  coupled  with  tbe  bill's 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  oMke  bis 
Initial  deslgnaitlon  of  marine  sanctuaries 
within  two  years,  would  seem  to  guarantee 
confusion  and  conflict  Inlmlcable  to  the 
number  of  Important  national  objectives. 

(3)  International — ^Notwithstanding  quali- 
fying statements  In  the  Committee's  report, 
the  sweeping  language  of  Title  in  could  give 
rise  to  serious  International  poUcy  complica- 
tions. The  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
limit  the  exercise  of  sovereign  rights  by  other 
nations  over  areas  of  the  high  seas  could  be 
undercut  and  United  States  treaty  commlt- 
menU  regarding  the  continental  shelf  and 
the  high  seas  possibly  violated.  Moreover,  at- 
tempts to  enforce  against  foreign  nationals 
the  regxilatlons  covering  any  designated  ma- 
rine sanctuaries  would  be  contrary  to  Inter- 
national law  and  embarrass  United  Statee  re- 
lations with  other  nations. 

(3)  Budgetary— Interior  has  authority  with 
respect  to  the  granting  of  leases  for  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  on  the  outer  continental 
shelf.  Any  impairment  of  such  leases  by  cre- 
ating sanctuaries  might  involve  "taking"  the 
rights  of  private  penoos  (with  concomitant 
Fedoral  costs  that  are  dUBeult  to  estimate 
but  which  could  be  very  signllloant) ,  as  well 
as  in  other  cases  resulting  in  the  Federal 
government  foregoing  potentially  enormous 
revenues.  Further,  it  Is  imdear  whether  and 
to  what  extent  the  Submerged  Lands  Act 
would  entitle  a  State  to  compensation  for  any 
areas  under  Its  Jurisdiction  Included  In  a 
marine  sanctuary.  Neither  the  biU  nor  the 
report  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  recognised  tbeee  cost  Implica- 
tions In  the  very  general  criteria  which  would 
govern  tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce's  deslgna- 
tlon  of  marine  sanetuarles. 

We  recognise  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
environmental  protection  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, it  may  be  desirable  to  refrain  from 
certain  activities  In  spedflo  ocean  areas.  If 
It  Is  considered  that  special  legislation  u 
nseded  to  achieve  this  objective,  we  believe 
that  problems  of  tbe  type  outlined  idMve  re- 
quire that  most  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  au- 
thority and  that  a  separate  legislative  pro- 
posal thould  be  tailored  for  that  piupose. 

In  conclusion,  while  w«  weloome  the  action 
of  the  Committee  in  reporting  out  leglsiatlon 
to  carry  out  the  Freeldent's  ocean  dumping 
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this  letter  we  urge  the  Committee  to  support 
the  amendment  of  Title  I,  as  recommended 
above,  and  the  deletion  of  Titles  n  and  m. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  B.  Ricb, 
Aatlatant  Director. 


X3S.  DKPAMTUXm  OF  THK  ImTKRIOK, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  28, 1971. 
Hon.  Watnx  N.  Aspenau., 
Ohairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  InavXar 
Affttirt.  Bouse  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
inffUm,  D.O. 

Dbak  Ma.  Chats  if  an:  As  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  h&s  reported  and  the  House 
will  soon  consider,  H.R.  9727.  a  bill  "To  regu- 
late the  dumping  of  material  in  the  oceans, 
coastal,  and  other  waters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." While  title  I  of  HJl.  9737  follows 
closely  tbe  Administration  proposal  Intro- 
duced as  HJl.  4733,  titles  II  and  III  are  com- 
mittee amendments  to  which  we  are  exposed. 

Title  n  would  afford  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  tbe  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  redundant  authority  for 
tbe  conduct  of  research  regarding  the  effects 
of  ocean  dumping  and  "man-Induced  changes 
of  ocean  ecosystems."  We  are  advised  that 
existing  authorities  are  adequate  to  permit 
the  continuation  on  ongoing  research  in  these 


With  respect  to  the  program  responsibil- 
ities of  this  Department,  we  are  most  con- 
cerned about  the  prospective  effect  of  title 
m.  It  provides  generally  for  designation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  marine  sanc- 
tuaries within  a  broad  area  ranging  seaward 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf, 
for  tbe  regulation  of  "any  activities  permit- 
ted within  the  designated  marine  sanctiiary," 
and  for  certification  by  tbe  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce that  otherwise  lawful  activity  "Is  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
can  be  carried  out  without  (sic)  the  regula- 
tions" promulgated  under  section  303  (b).  In 
letters  to  tbe  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  E)epart- 
ments  of  State  and  Defense,  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  have  expressed 
their  concern  about  the  claim  to  extra-terri- 
torial Jurisdiction  proposed  in  title  m.  It  may 
suffice  to  note  that  any  such  assertion  of 
Jurisdiction  beyond  established  limits  has 
been  carefully,  and  properly,  avoided  In  title 
I  of  the  same  bUl. 

To  the  extent  that  the  United  SUtes  doei 
olalm  Jurlsdlotloa  beyond  the  terntonal  ssa 
and  the  oootlguous  flsherlee  aooe,  euch  J\iils- 
dlotlon  pertains  ooly  to  natural  resouroes  at 
the  Outer  Gonttneatal  Shelf.  Thus,  the  only 
"permitted  aattvity  lawfully  subject  to  cer- 
tification by  the  Secretary  within  a  marine 
sanctuary  beycod  the  terrltorfal  sea  would  be 
that  already  subject  to  regiilaMon  by  this 
Department  tinder  the  Outer  Continental 
SheU  Laixds  Act  (48  UAC.  1881  et  seq.) .  Ths 
National  ttivlRmmental  PoBcy  Act  of  1969 
and  regulaHcos  promulgated  by  this  Depart- 
ment purauant  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  require  thorough  considera- 
tion of  environmental  Impact  prior  to  the 
Issuance  of  mineral  leases,  and  during  ix- 
traotlon.  If  a  lease  is  Issued.  No  Federal 
agency  Is  better  able  than  wa.  In  fact,  to 
Idacttlfy  thoae  natural  values  deemed  worthy 
of  prasarvatlcn  In  seotloo  802(a) . 

Hie  Department  of  the  Znteitor  has  long 
siprsssirt  concern  about  the  envlroDmental 
effeota  of  ocean  dumping  and  has  strongly 
rwwinnisndert  that  dumping  be  regulated 
through  anaotmant  of  HJt.  473S.  While  we 
rscoaunend  against  enaotmant  of  tttle  UZ 
for  the  reaaoos  stated,  a  oonoem  for  tbe 
aavtronmeitt  has  prompted  our  su^>enslflo 
of  oertaln  sztraotlao  activity  In  tUk  flaaU 
BailMra  Ohannai,  and  the  reoommendatton 
to  Oongraas  that  this  area  be  set 
a  National  energy  1 
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Regrettably,  we  were  not  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  H.R.  9737  prior  to 
its  being  reported.  We  do  not  agree  that  the 
addition  of  title  m  ooostltutee  an  imprrwe- 
ment  of  the  Administration  proposal,  and 
strongly  reoommend  that  ii  be  deleted 
prior  to  enactment.  We  appreciate  your  In- 
terest In  this  Important  matter,  and  stand 
ready  to  pnnvlde  whatever  addlttooal  In- 
formation you  ndght  require. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  T.  PXCOBA. 

tender  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Let  me  read  a  few  sentences  from  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior : 

with  re^>ect  to  the  program  responsibil- 
ities of  this  Department,  we  are  most  con- 
cerned about  the  prospective  effect  of  title 
m.  ...  To  the  extent  that  the  United 
SUtes  does  claim  Jurisdiction  beyond  the 
territorial  sea  and  the  contiguous  flsheiles 
2x>nes,  such  Jurisdiction  pertains  only  to 
natural  resources  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  Thus,  the  only  "pe*-mJtted  activity" 
lawfully  subject  to  certlflcaUon  by  the  Secre- 
tary within  a  marine  sanctuary  beyond  the 
territorial  sea  would  be  that  already  subject 
to  regulation  by  this  Department  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  I«nds  Act  (43  VB.C. 
1331  et  seq.).  The  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  of  1969  and  regulations  pixuntii- 
gated  by  this  Department  pursuant  to  the 
Outer  ContlnenUl  Shelf  Lands  Act  require 
thorough  consideration  of  environmental 
Impact  prior  to  the  issuance  of  mineral 
leases,  and  during  extraction.  If  a  lease  Is 
issued.  We  do  not  agree  that  tbe  addition 
of  title  in  constitutes  an  Improvement  of 
the  Administration  propoeal,  and  strongly 
recommend  that  It  be  deleted  prior  to  en- 
actment. 

At  the  appropriate  time.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  offer  sin  amendment  to  de- 
lete title  in  from  this  legislation  unless 
such  an  amendment  is  offered  by  some- 
one else.  This  matter  w«ts  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  I  am  authorised  by  the  com- 
mittee to  advise  the  House  that  an 
amendmoit  to  delete  title  m  is  sup- 
ported by  Uie  committee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quoram 
is  not  preset.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


(RoU  No.  349] 

Abourezk 

Clausen, 

Oubser 

Abzug 

DonH. 

Haley 

Alexander 

Clay 

Halpem 

Anderson. 

OolUer 

HamUton 

T^nn. 

Oolmer 

Hanna 

Andrews. 

Oonyers 

Hansen.  Idaho 

N.Dak. 

Connan 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Annunslo 

Cotter 

H«bert 

Arends 

Culver 

RoUOeld 

Ashley 

Delaney 

Horton 

Baring 

Hosmer 

Barrett 

Digs* 

Ichord 

Bell 

Downing 

Jarman 

Betts 

Dwyer 

Jonas 

Blatnlk 

■(Ahardt 

Jones,  Ala. 

Boggs 

>d  wards.  La. 

Kee 

BoUlng 

Kshleman 

Koch 

Bray 

■vlns,  Tenn. 

Landgrebe 

Broomffeld 

Flood 

Unk 

Brown,  Mich. 

Foley 

Caffery 

Fimaer 

Lujan 

Carney 

Fuqua 

MoClory 

Carter 

Oallflanakla 

McOuiloch 

Casey,  Tex. 

Oallagher 

MoBwea 

Cederberg 

Gibbons 

Maedftnald. 

Celler 

Ooklwater 

Mass. 

Chlabolm 

Orasso 

Martin 

Clark 

Oraen.  Oreg. 

Mayns 

cacvn- 

1941— Part  38 

Melcher 

Rosenthal 

Stephens 

Mhiahall 

BoetenkowsU 

Stoces 

Mooagan 

Rouseelot 

Stubblefleld 

Morgan 

Roy 

Stuckey 

Morse 

Runnels 

Bum  van 

Nichols 

Ruppe 

Teague.  Tex. 

Patman 

Tbone 

Pelly 

Baylor 

Tleman 

Pepper 

Scherle 

Vender  Jagt 

Plmle 

Scheuer 

VlgoHto 

Prtccm. 

Sebellus 

Whltten 

Qulllen 

Shipley 

Wiggins 

Rangel 

Slsk 

Wilson. 

Rees 

Smith,  Calif. 

Charles  H. 

Reld.  m. 

Smith.  Iowa 

wyau 

Bodlno 

Snyder 

rates 

Booney,  N.T. 

Springer 

Tatron 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  l^^ealter  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Pncs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  ca  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  Ull 
HJl.  9727.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  be  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  303  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  q)read  upon  the  JoumaL 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Prior  to  the  quorum 
call,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (&fr. 
AspzHALL)  had  been  recoeniized  for  8  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  now  has  2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  at  the  time 
the  point  of  order  was  made  that  a  quo- 
rum was  not  present,  I  was  suggesting 
to  my  colleagues  that  they  read  the  re- 
ports of  the  DoMtrtment  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Offlce  of  Management  and  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  concerning  title  m 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  should  be  further 
study  given  to  title  m  of  this  bill  by  the 
committee  having  primary  Jurisdiction 
to  determine  whether  it  is  needed  and  its 
effect  on  the  offshore  mineral  leasing 
program.  Hie  enactment  of  this  title 
could  result  in  locking  up  unnecessarily 
offshore  resources  valued  at  biUlons  of 
dollsu's,  reducing  revenues  available  in 
tbe  land  and  water  conservation  fund  for 
the  acquisition  of  much-needed  recrea- 
tion areas,  park  areas,  and  wildlife  ref- 
uges, and  curtailing  the  President's  pro- 
gram for  meeting  the  growing  energy 
needs  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States  are  fast  ai^roaching  a  vet7 
dangerous  situatlim  and  unless  some- 
thing is  done  and  unless  we  do  it  with 
logic  and  with  constructive  Judgment,  we 
will  be  faced  with  many  difBcultles. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Lrise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  to  strike 
title  m  of  HJR.  9727,  and  urge  that  my 
colleagues  vote  In  support  of  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  dlstingutshed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

As  noted  in  the  committee  report  on 
this  legislation,  title  I  foUows  ckwely  the 
administration  pit^ioaal  introduced  as 
HH.  4133.  Tbe  subject  of  ocean  dump- 
ing, and  the  need  for  Ita  regulatkn.  wwa 
treated  at  length  by  tbe  CouncU  on  Sn- 
vironmental  Quality  In  its  rmort  "Ocean 


Dumping— A  National  Policy."  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  President 
Nixon  in  October  of  last  year.  Title  I  of 
H  Jl.  9727  would  implement  generally  the 
recommendations  contained  in  that  re- 
port, and  provides  authority  to  prohibit 
the  transportation  and  actual  disposal  of 
waste  material,  except  pursuant  to  per- 
mit issued  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Title 
I  of  Hit.  9727  is  an  important  st^  for- 
ward in  the  Nation's  effort  to  prcaei  ve 
and  protect  the  environmental  quality 
of  the  oceans,  coastal  waters,  and  Great 
Lakes. 

Tttle  m  is  a  committee  amendment, 
and  was  not  a  part  of  the  legislation  pro> 
posed  to  implement  recommendations  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
As  drafted,  title  m  would  assert  a  claim 
to  extraterritorial  Jurisdiction  beyond 
those  limits  established  as  a  matter  of 
international  law.  The  D^Mirtments  of 
State  and  Defense  have  voioMl  strong  ob- 
jection to  title  m  for  this  reason,  and  I 
share  their  concern  about  the  effect  of 
enactment  upon  our  relations  with  other 
nations.  Title  I  of  HJl.  9727  has  beoi 
carefully  drafted  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
and  would  regulate  ocean  dumping  only 
within  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States,  and  within  the  contiguous  fisher- 
ies nme  to  the  extent  that  dumping  there 
would  affect  the  territorial  sea  or  the 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  In  this 
connection,  that  enactment  of  title  m 
would  conflict  with  regulatory  authority 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by 
the  Outer  Ctmtinental  Sh^  Lands  Act. 
U.S.  Jurisdiction  cm  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  pertains  only  to  its  natural  re- 
sources. Mineral  leasing  on  the  shelf, 
which  could  be  subject  to  certification 
by  the  ,  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
terms  of  title  m,  is  already  subject  to 
stringent  regulation  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act. 

"niose  regulations  now  require,  in  part, 
that  prior  to  the  final  selection  of  tracts 
for  leasing,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  "shall  evaluate 
fully  the  potential  ^ect  of  the  leasing 
program  on  the  total  environment, 
aquatic  resources,  esthetics  and  other  re- 
sources in  the  entire  area  during  ex- 
ploration, development  and  operational 
phases."  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
can  refuse,  and  has,  in  fact,  refused  the 
issuance  of  leases  detrimental  to  the 
malntoiance  of  environmental  quality. 
Besrond  the  exercise  of  discretion  in  the 
issuance  of  leases,  the  Secretary  can 
impose,  and  has,  in  fact,  imposed  special 
leasing  stipulations  and  conditions  when 
necessary  to  protect  the  environment  and 
all  other  resources. 

In  his  dean  energy  message  of  June  4. 
President  Nixon  stated  quite  dearty  his 
concern  for  environmental  iwotectlon  on 
the  Outer  (^ntinoital  Shelf.  He  said: 

TlM  Department  of  the  Interior  has  stg^ 
nlfloantly  strengthened  ttke  envlronmsntal 
protection  requirements  oontroUlng  ofbtera 
drilling  and  we  wUl  eontlnne  to  enforce 
these  requlrementt  very  strlotty.  As  a  pre- 
requisite to  Federal  leaae  salsa,  environ- 
mental  ■■iwninf  wttl  be  made  In  acoord- 
anee  wtth  section  iQg  of  tbe  Ifatlooal  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969. 
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¥^th  broad  program  reqwnslblUty  for 
fish  and  wildlUe,  outdoor  recreation,  land 
management,  and  preservatlmi  of  our 
historic  heritage,  the  D^?artment  of  the 
Interior  \&  uniquely  well  qualified  to  iden- 
tify those  natural  values  deemed  worthy 
of  consideration  in  the  establishment  of 
marine  sanctuaries  under  section  302(a) 
of  title  m.  The  Congress  recognizes  this 
capability  in  its  enactment  of  the  Estuary 
Protection  Act  of  1968,  which  auth(»1zes 
Interior  administration  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  estuaries  and  adjacent  lands. 

Opposition  to  the  enactment  of  title  in 
should  not  be  construed  as  opposition  to 
any  imposition  of  limitations  on  the  con- 
duct of  certain  activities  in  specific  ocean 
areas.  The  enactment  of  title  I  would 
accomplish  Just  this  objective,  as  it  pro- 
vides for  thorough  assessment  of  ec<dogi- 
cal  impact  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  It  is 
imfortunate  that  title  m  has  been 
drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  serious 
questions  of  territorial  Jurisdiction  and 
duplication  of  regulatory  authority  which 
necessarily  preclude  an  evaluation  of 
the  broader  concept.  That  conc^;>t  is 
worthy  Ol  careful  consideration,  and  of 
treatment  as  an  independent  proposal. 

The  ad<H>tion  of  Mr.  Aspnr all's  amend- 
ment will  permit  more  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  concept  prt^xxed  in  title  m 
than  has  so  far  been  possible,  without 
causing  further  delay  in  the  implemaita- 
tion  of  a  much-needed  program  to  con- 
trol ocean  dumping. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HH.  9727. 

Our  oceans  and  coastal  waters  are  one 
of  the  most  important  resources  in  the 
balance  necessary  for  man's  survival  on 
earth.  Yet  we  have  consistently  disre- 
garded the  well-being  of  this  resource 
which  provides  a  maiat  part  of  the 
oxygen  we  breathe,  as  well  as  an  increas- 
ingly important,  source  of  the  food  we 
will  require  to  support  our  growing  p(8>u- 
lati(Hi.  We  dumped  wastes  Into  the  oceans 
at  the  alarming  rate  of  48  million  tons  in 
1968,  on  the  premise  tliat  the  oceans  have 
an  unlimited  capacity  to  absorb  these 
byproducts  of  civilization. 

The  contradictions  to  this  premise  are 
beginning  to  appear  in  many  areas.  Near 
many  outfall  systems  that  water  is  unfit 
for  the  seallfe  which  once  inhabited 
these  areas.  There  are  even  reported  cases 
of  fish  with  cancerous  growths  and  other 
deformities  which  have  been  blamed  on 
the  dumping  of  toodc  wastes  into  the 
oceans.  Huge  ooral  reefs  are  dsring  in 
the  Florida  keys,  this  too  has  been  blamed 
on  ocean  pollution.  World  fisheries  re- 
ported that  their  catches  declined  in  1969 
for  the  first  time  since  World  War  n. 
Certainly  these  actions  are  adequate 
warnings  to  at  least  rethink  our  policy 
toward  ocean  dumping  of  toxic  wastes. 

Tlie  provisions  of  this  bill,  which  I  am 
hcmored  to  have  coauthored,  go  a  long 
way  toward  regiilattng  and  controlling 
the  future  dumping  of  wastes  into  our 
oceans  and  coastal  waters.  The  bill  pro- 
vides an  absolute  ban  on  the  dumping  of 
radiological,  ohemical  or  biological  war- 


fare agents  or  high-level  radioactiTe 
wastes.  "Die  nerve  gas  dump  off  the  Ror- 
ida  coast  amid  a  flood  of  imanswered 
questions  graphically  points  out  the  need 
for  regulation  of  Government  dumping 
operations.  This  bill  prohibits  Federal 
employees  from  making  dumps  of  certain 
Bubstanoes,  and  requires  permits  to  be 
obtained  from  EPA  or  the  Secretary  at 
Defense,  in  certain  inotanoes,  before  a 
dump  is  made.  The  Administrator  of  EPA 
may  regiilate  the  times  and  places  that 
permit  authorized  dumps  ere  made  and 
also  designate  certain  "prohibited  areas" 
for  certain  materials  when  he  finds  sudi 
action  is  warranted  by  adverse  effects  on 
some  vaxX,  ot  the  environment. 

Title  n  authorizes  a  study  «uk1  a  pro- 
gram of  research  on  the  effects  of  ocean 
dumping  to  be  comideted  by  the  Natiooal 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion in  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
already  involved  in  this  area.  This  title 
also  recognizes  t&e  intemational  nature 
of  ocean  dimiplng  and  provides  for  the 
disseminatiaD  of  research  information  to 
other  oomtrles. 

Title  m  of  this  bill,  recognizing  the 
need  to  conserve  our  fishing  resources, 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  (Commerce  to 
designate  certain  areas  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  Continental  Shell  as  marine  sanc- 
tuaries, and  when  these  extend  beyond 
12  miles  or  beyond  the  territorial  sea, 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  other  gov- 
ernments in  order  to  protect  these  sanc- 
tuaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislatloQ  is  a  very 
important  part  ot  our  overall  e4;taok  on 
the  problem  of  pollution,  and  it  repre- 
sents an  imp(n-tant  step  toward  interna- 
tional cocq?eration  in  this  area.  In  some 
instances  we  have  run  out  of  time  as  In 
mercury  levels  in  fish.  We  have  seen  hu- 
man death. and  brain  damage  in  Ji^ian 
as  a  result  of  industrial  mercury  dump- 
ing. It  is  fortunate  that  we  recognized 
this  problem  before  it  reached  unman- 
ageable proportiona,  now  we  must  take 
affirmative  action  to  make  sure  it  re- 
mains a  manageable  problem  and  insure 
the  cooperation  of  other  nations  in  this 
effort.  I  urge  support  for  this  very  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fiu:- 
ther  requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

T^ie  Qerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  th«  "Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1971". 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  CTmnmittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resximed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Pna.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 


having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HJl.  9727,  to  regulate  the  dumping  of 
material  in  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


REPRESENTATIVE  REUB8  CAUjS  ON 
PRESIDENT  TO  MAKE  mS  ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRAM  WORK  BT  DIS- 
CARDING "EXCESS  BAGGAGE" 

(Mr.  REUSS  asked  and  was  givrai  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute {tnd  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
others  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  urging 
the  President  to  break  out  of  the  hii^ 
unemployment-high  inflation  morass  in 
wMch  this  country  has  been  flouzKierlng. 
We  have  recommended  two  central  st^js. 

On  the  domestic  trmA,  we  have  urged  a 
temporary  price-wage  freeze,  to  allow 
labor  and  management  to  constnx>t  a 
voluntary  long-term  wage-price-incomes 
pcdicy.  The  Congress  13  months  ago  en- 
acted legislation  giving  the  President  the 
requisite  authority. 

On  the  intemational  front,  we  have 
urged  closing  the  gold  window,  so  as  to 
permit  the  dollar  to  find  its  proper  ex- 
change parity  with  other  currencies,  and 
thus  eliminate  the  haordship  to  American 
labor  and  business  of  artlfldally  ex- 
panded imports  to  this  country,  arti- 
ficially restricted  exports,  and  artificially 
stimulated  incentives  to  American  corpo- 
rations to  export  Jobs  abroad.  A  report 
issued  on  August  6  by  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Exchange  and  Payments,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  rein- 
forced this  recommendation. 

For  months  and  years,  the  President 
has  been  telling  those  of  us  who  held 
these  views  how  wrong  we  were.  Thus, 
it  was  a  surprise,  and  a  most  pleasant 
one,  when  the  President,  <mi  August  15, 
followed  both  pieces  of  advice  by  freezing 
prices  and  floating  the  dollar. 

I  applaud  the  President's  action.  But 
unhappily,  not  content  to  let  well  enough 
akme,  the  President  has  encimibered 
these  two  exemplary  actions  with  excess 
baggage  that,  unless  discarded,  will  imdo 
all  the  good. 

Let  me  explain. 

The  purpose  of  the  price-wage  freeze 
was  to  give  cm  opportunity  for  labor  and 
management  to  adopt  long-term  volun- 
tary guideposts.  This  must  be  so.If  price- 
wage  controls  are  to  be  dropped  in  90 
days,  and  nothing  put  in  their  place,  in- 
fiation  will  break  out  with  added  viru- 
lence, since  then  sellers  will  make  sure 
that  they  hike  their  prices  to  high  levels 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  against 
a  possible  later  freeze. 

But  nothing  has  been  done  about  this 
essential  voluntary  phase.  Twenty-five 
precious  days  have  come  and  gone  since 
the  President's  August  15  freeze  action, 
and  labor  and  management  are  still  un- 
summcmed  to  work  out  a  creative  pro- 
gram. Worse,  labor  has  consistently  made 
it  clear — and,  I  believe,  Justly — that  it 
will  accept  wage  restraints  only  if  some 
comparable  restraints  are  put  on  corpo- 
rate profits. 
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And  there's  the  rub.  Far  from  taking 
any  steps  to  control  corporate  profits, 
the  President  has  recommended  a  10  per- 
cent investment  tax  credit,  which  will 
give  away  to  corporations  $5  billion  a 
year.  With  Industry  presently  using  (xily 
73  percent  of  its  plant  and  equipment, 
and  with  a  multibillion -dollar  rapid 
depredation  tax  bonanza  already  given 
capital  investment  last  June,  the  10  per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  completely 
negates  any  possibility  that  labor  will— 
or  indeed  should  be  asked  to — adopt  wage 
restraint. 

Thus,  the  President's  price-wage  pro- 
gram is  sure  not  to  work. 

As  to  the  dollar  float,  this  was  designed 
to  reveal  the  true  exchange  value  of  the 
doUar.  But  the  President's  10  percent  im- 
port surtax,  plus  the  provision  in  the 
draft  10  percent  investment  tax  credit 
which  will  in  effect  exclude  all  Imported 
capital  goods  frwn  this  country,  prevents 
the  dollar  from  finding  its  true  exchange 
value. 

Quite  apart  from  the  dangers  of 
retaUatlon  and  the  bad  example  we  set 
by  these  restrictlonist  measures,  they 
mask  the  true  value  of  the  dollar,  and 
thus  continue  to  threaten  the  American 
economy. 

In  short,  we  Democrats  gave  President 
Nixon  two  good  programs,  with  our  bless- 
ing. By  his  excess  baggage,  he  has  made 
sure  that  neither  will  work. 

We  gave  him  good  meat  and  potatoes 
to  make  a  nourishing  stew.  He  has  taken 
toe  good  higredlents,  but  covered  them 
with  a  chocolate  sauce  that  makes  the 
whole  thing  an  inedible  mess. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  rid  his  pro- 
»;amof  its  excess  baggage.  He  should 
withdraw  his  request  for  the  10  percent 
investnumt  tax  credit.  He  should  an- 
nounce, immediately  and  publicly  the 
exchange  rate  changes  needed  to'  un- 
shackle the  doUar,  and  that  the  import 
surtax  will  be  Uf  ted  the  day  those  changes 
are  made. 

This  done,  an  anU-inflationary  price- 
wage  poacy  can  be  evolved,  and  the  dollar 
can  And  its  true  strength  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  Ifliperative  that  this  action  be 
token  at  oncfe.  Tomorrow,  when  the  Presi- 
dent addresses  the  Congress,  would  be  a 
good  time  to  make  the  announcement  If 
he  does,  he  will  receive  the  flnest  bi- 
partisan support  any  President  could 


RESOLUTION  OF  DISAPPROVAL  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  "ALTERNATIVE 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resoluUon  to  disap- 
prove the  alternative  plan  for  pay  ad- 
justments for  Federal  employees  under 
statutonr  pay  systems  which  were  sub- 
mitted  by  the  Presidait  to  Congress  on 
August  31,  1971 

I  am  doing  this  because  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  fair  for  the  President 
to  compel  the  public  employees  to  make 
a  sacriflce  to  bail  out  his  f  aiUng  economic 


policies  which  is  greater  or  more  strin- 
gent than  he  has  asked  of  the  private 
employees.  The  Federal  employees  im- 
der  the  President's  proposal  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  wEige  freeze  for  at  least  180  days 
and  possibly  300  days,  while  the  private 
employees  will  be  subjected  only  to  a  90- 
day  freeze.  That  is  not  a  fair  treatment 
of  the  employees  over  whom  we  have  the 
primary  respcmsibility,  and  I  will  seek 
to  have  the  House  overturn  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  in  that  respect 
The  Congress,  last  year,  passed  the 
Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  method  of  adjusting 
the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  employees  to 
a  level  comparable  with  private  Industry. 
We  Members  fdt  that  the  combination 
of  good  working  conditions,  fair  pay  and 
retirement  beneflts  matching  those  in 
the  private  sector  would  work  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  taxpayers  by  keep- 
ing the  Federal  service  young  and  vigor- 
ous. 

But.  rather  than  provide  the  leader- 
ship for  this  effort  to  achieve  compara- 
bility, the  Presidait  has  rejected  it.  He 
has  postponed  a  Federal  employee  pay 
increase  for  6  months,  and,  in  the  proc- 
ess, made  the  Federal  employee  the 
sacrifical  lamb  for  his  economic  policy. 
While  the  rest  of  the  country  waits  out 
a  90-day  freeze,  the  Federal  employee 
must  contend  with  a  300-day  freeze. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  merit  enough  for 
disapproving     the     Presidoit's     action 
against  the  Federal  employee.  However, 
there  is  another,  more  ominous  reason 
for  disapproval.  Congress,  in  the  Federal 
Pay  Comparability  Act,  developed  the 
specific  machinery  which  provides  the 
President  with  the  authority  to  submit 
an  alternative  plan  for  Federal  employee 
pay  adjustment,  and  Mr.  Nixon  has  vio- 
lated that  procedure.  It  is  my  conten- 
tion that  the  President,  with  his  decision 
to  postpone  the  pay  increase,  has  ex- 
ceeded the  authority  granted  him  by 
Congress.  Congress  gave  the  President 
the  authority  to  submit  an  "alternative 
Plan  with  respect  to  a  pay  adjustment " 
Nowhere  did  the  Congress  give  the  Pres- 
idait the  authority  to  postpone  a  pay 
adjustment    altogether.    Yet,    this    is 
exacUy  what  the  President  has  done 

If  we  in  Congress  are  to  remain  the 
overseers  of  the  Federal  Pay  Compara- 
bility Act.  we  must  Insure  that  the  execu- 
tive  branch  is  not  aUowed  to  usurp  au- 
thority that  was  origlnaUy  invested  in 
the  legislature.  The  President's  execu- 
tive order  challenges  this  authority  I 
urge  my  fellow  Members  to  pass  this 
resolution  of  disapproval  and,  thereby 
force  the  President  to  work  within  the 
existing  limits  of  the  laws  which  we  pass. 


of  "The  Mass"  by  Leonard  Bernstein 
brings  It  to  mind.  It  was.  as  you  know  a 
new  music  work  written  espedaJly  for  Uie 
occasion  of  the  grand  opening.  The  mu- 
sic was  contemporary  and  electrifying 
with  many  musical  forms  and  f orees  pro- 
jected— ^from  the  sound  of  a  single  gui- 
tar to  a  full  sweep  of  rock  combos, 
marching  band,  electronic  music  effects, 
traditional  organ  sounds,  dancers,  or- 
chestra, choirs,  and  even  a  boys'  choir 
The  traditional  form  of  the  Mass  was 
heard  in  a  truly  new  way  but  the  re- 
sponse from  the  audience  had  an  «no- 
Uooal  impact  that  probably  has  seldom 
been  surpassed  in  any  concert  hall— a  20- 
mlnute  wild  acclamation. 

The  internationally  known  music  ex- 
perts involved  selected  the  Allen  Organ 
Co.  to  provide  the  keyboard  instruments 
necessary  for  the  entire  work.  A  huge 
three-manual.  60-stop.  Allen  organ  was 
heard  with  the  choir,  played  by  Richard 
W.  DIrtsen  of  Washington  Cathedral 
fame.  Allen's  subsidiary  corporation. 
Rock  Mount  Instrument  Co..  supplied  the 
electric  piano  sounds  that  provided  the 
rhythmic  and  melodic  lines  throughout 
the  piece.  Four  electronic  pianos  and  pi- 
anists Joined  at  Umes.  A  total  of  five 
AUen  keyboard  Instruments  were  In- 
volved— quite  unprecedented. 

•Hie  AUen  Organ  Co.  Is  located  In  Ma- 
cungle  Pa.,  a  small  town  of  about  1,000. 
1^  500  employees  are  also  very  much  a 
part  of  the  Allentown.  Pa.,  scene.  Mr 
Jerome  Markowltz,  the  president,  in- 
th^^S^n"'^  patented  the  AUen  organ  in 
toe  1930  s  when  he  was  a  student  at  our 
Muhlenberg  CoUeg^-only  19  years  old  at 
the  time.  The  formation  and  growth  of 
the  company  during  the  quarter  century 
after  Worid  War  n  is  a  fine  example^ 
American  enterprise.  They  have  pro- 
duced about  40,000  instruments  during 
this  period  which  are  presenUy  heard  in 
churches  and  auditoriums  around  toe 
world. 

•The  selection  of  the  AUen  organ  used 

r^L  T^  °^  ^^  -^^^  ^-  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  Is  cer- 
talnly  noteworthy,  since  the  selection 
came  from  outside  the  Government  Ii 
fn  ^^ri**'i^,**'^  governmental  decisions 
in  which  Allen  organs  during  the  last 
few  years  were  selected  for  many  of  our 
mmtary  chapel  needs  boto  at  home  and 
aoroad. 


OOMPENSAHON  FOR  CRIME 
VICTIMS 


THE  ALLEN  ORGAN  CO.  PROVIDES 
INSTRUMENTS   FOR   "THE  BIASS" 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
weaker,  I  take  particular  pride  today  in 
the  fact  that  a  very  famous  musical  in- 
strument maker  is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional dlstilct.  Last  night's  performance 


(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  toe  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 
*  J^-  Y^  DEERLm.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  offering  legjplaUon  to  provide  Fed- 
^.  ^^  '5  toTreUef  of  crime  victims. 
The  bill  is  simUar  to  S.  750.  inti-oduced 
earlier  this  year  by  Senator  Mansfield. 
and  It  would— in  my  view— plug  an 
planning  gap  in  our  system  of  criminal 

The  bUl  also  would  compensate  States. 
f"^^«f  OaUf onila,  which  have  ^rwdy 
instituted  programs  of  their  own  for  aid- 
ing toese  victims.  The  maximum  award 
P«ter  the  proposed  Federal  law  would 
be  125.000.  while  toe  top  pajm^  in 
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California  Is  $5,000.  Lest  the  stiggested 
Federal  maximum  seem  excessive,  I 
should  also  point  out  that  Maryland, 
along  with  CaUfomla  one  of  the  six 
States  that  have  authorized  payments  for 
victims  of  crime,  now  pays  up  to  $27,500 
for  loss  of  life  and  as  much  as  $45,000  for 
total  disability  suffered  as  the  result  of 
/       a  crime. 

I  have  in  my  flies  some  poignant  let- 
ters about  the  flnanrial  idight  and  shat- 
tered morale  of  these  innocent  victims. 
In  one  case,  a  woman  was  savagely 
beaten,  and  her  huskwnd  murdered,  by  an 
intruder  in  their  home.  Now,  6  yean 
later,  she  Is  paralyzed  from  the  neck 
down,  while  trying  to  eke  out  an  exist- 
ence and  pay  hoepltftl  and  medical  bUls 
on  a  total  income,  from  social  security 
and  retirement  pay,  of  only  $300  a 
month. 

InmicaUy,  Mbt  victims  of  these  cruel 
attacks  seem  to  have  become  the  for- 
gotten party  in  most  criminal  Justice 
proceedings.  Our  criminal  cases  usually 
pit  the  State  or  the  United  States  against 
the  accused  suspect,  with  scared  a  men- 
tion of  the  victim.  Yet  it  Is  the  victim 
who  suffers  the  direct  consequences,  of- 
ten including  great  financial  loss  to  him- 
self or  his  survivors. 

The  idea  of  oompensaticm  for  crime 
victims  is  an  old  one.  Elarly  American 
colonists  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut required  the  thief  to  pay  bcu;k 
three  times  the  value  of  what  he  had 
stolen,  or  else  identure  himself  to  his  vic- 
tim for  a  period  of  time  sufficient  to  work 
out  the  d^t 

Under  our  proposed  legislation,  also, 
the  criminal  could  be  made  responsible 
to  the  victim.  If  a  convicted  criminal  were 
financially  able,  the  measure  provides 
that  the  Justice  Department  could  sue 
him  for  the  partial  or  complete  recovery 
of  damages  previously  awarded  by  the 
Government  as  compensation  to  the  vic- 
tim. 

Redress  would  be  payable  for  medical 
and  death  expenses,  loss  of  earnings  and 
other  Income,  and  pain  and  suffering. 
-  The  compensation  would  be  considered  a 
right,  and  would  be  payable  to  a  victim 
or  his  survivors  without  regard  to  fi- 
nancial need. 

The  legislation  would  establish  a 
three-member  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Commission,  which  would  exercise 
Jurisdiction  over  claims  stemming  from 
the  commissicHi  of  crimes  under  Federal 
Jurisdiction.  The  Federal  Oovemment 
also  would  pay  up  to  three-quarters  of 
the  costs  of  State  programs  for  compen- 
sating crime  victims. 

I  believe  the  bill  is  worthy  of  early  and 
f  avOTable  consideration  of  this  Caagnat. 


LACK  OP  JU8TIFICATKMJ  FOR  COT- 
TON RJBBEARCH  AND  PROMOTION 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
miasioa  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTB.  "htx.  Speaker,  in  the  midst 
of  aU  the  activities  of  the  executive 
branch  during  our  recess  which  ends  to- 
day, a  dedsion  was  announced  by  the 
Secretary  d  Agriculture  which  is  nota- 


ble not  only  for  its  complete  lack  of 
Justification,  but.  more  Importarvtly,  for 
its  timing. 

On  August  6— Just  1  day  after  we  be- 
gan our  recess— Secretary  Hardin  an- 
nounced his  approval  of  a  $10  milUon 
cotton  research  and  promotion  program, 
despite  what  I  am  ctmvlnced  Is  the  clear 
mandate  of  Oongreas  that  such  funds 
can  only  come  from  any  savings  effected 
by  the  $55,000  farm  subsidy  payment 
limitaticm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  which  so  re- 
cently adopted  my  amwidrnpnt  for  a  low- 
es  ceiling  of  $20,000  on  June  23,  1971— 
an  amendment  regrettably  not  accepted 
by  the  Senate — will  wdl  remember  its 
dissatisfaction  with  the  fact  that  virtu- 
ally no  such  savings  have,  in  fact,  oc- 
curred, due  to  the  methods  al  evading 
the  ccUing  employed  by  large  corporate 
farmers.  Secretary  Hardin  himself  ac- 
knowledges that  he  has  no  proof  of  any 
actual  savings  to  be  effected. 

Nevertheless,  he  has  gone  ahead  and 
approved  these  funds,  relsring  on  one  of 
the  most  tortured  legal  interpretations 
of  the  intent  of  Congress  which  I  have 
ever  seen.  What  Is  even  more  regretable 
Is  that  Comptroller  General  Staats,  who 
Is  supposed  to  be  the  watchdog  of  Con- 
gress, has  sanctioned  this  outrage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  take  time  here 
to  detail  the  stated  "reasons"  for  this 
decision — for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  aldose  copies  of  the  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  the  Secretary 
and  Mr.  Staats,  together  with  copies  of 
my  letters  to  those  gentlemen  and  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Di- 
rector, George  P.  Shults,  and  a  news 
story  by  George  Anthan  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks— ^I  think  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
no  rational  luisls  for  this  decision,  be- 
yond the  imacceptable  one  of  placating 
the  powerful  cotton  lobby.  I  should  add, 
I  do  not  question  the  value  of  this  pro- 
motion and  research  program:  my  only 
quarrel  is  with  the  Secretary's  approval 
of  a  program,  despite  the  lack  of  fimds 
to  do  so. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect 
of  this  sorry  Incident  is  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  had  accepted  Secretary 
Hardin's  argument  as  long  ago  as  April 
30,  but  the  Secretary  chose  to  drop  this 
little  bombshell  at  a  time  when  the  least 
attention  would  be  paid  to  it. 

Such  t)ehavlor  can  only  serve  to  imder- 
mlne  whatever  little  public  confidence 
remains  in  the  conduct  of  farm  policy  by 
his  department. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Secretary  will  reconsider  this 
decision,  as  I  have  asked.  In  any  event, 
tills  incident  is  a  sad  reminder  to  all  of 
us  that  congressional  vigilance  is  re- 
quired at  all  times,  and  not  Just  when 
we  are  in  session. 

The  material  follows : 

DBTASnCXIfT  or  AflKICULTCSS. 

OTFICS  of  TBI   SSCSBTABT, 

Waahington,  D.C..  ManOi  5,  I»7I. 

Hon.   ELM^   B.   9tAATB, 

ComptroUer  Oeneral  of  the  Vtiltotf  Statn, 

Oeneral  Aeeounttng  Office,  Waahington, 

DjC. 

Okab   Mr.   Staats:    Tour  daoUlon   la  n- 

quMtcd  M  to  whether  910,000,000  may  be 

made  aTaUsble   each   year  by   Commodity 


Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  the  ■eooiul 
sentence  of  section  610  of  the  Agrlealtuxml 
Act  of  1070,  to  fln«noe  s  program  for  mar- 
ket development,  research,  and  sales  promo- 
tion for  upland  cotton  under  such  section, 
without  prooif  ot  actiuil  savings  of  that 
amount  reaultlng  from  the  application  of 
the  payment  limitation  under  t^e  1070  Aet 
on  payments  to  cotton  producers. 

Section  aiO  of  the  1070  Act  (Public  Law 
01-634.  approved  November  80,  1970)  pro- 
vides: 

Sec.  610.  The  CcMnmodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, In  furtherance  of  Its  powers  and  duties 
under  subsection  (e)  and  (f)  of  section  S 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Char- 
ter Act,  shall,  through  the  Cotton  Board  es- 
tablished under  the  Cotton  Reeearch  and 
Protnotlon  Act,  and  upon  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
contracting  organleatlon  specified  pursviant 
to  aeotlon  7(g)  of  that  Act  for  the  oontfoot. 
In  domestic  and  foreign  market^  of  mafket 
development,  research  or  sales  promotion 
prDgrama  and  programs  to  aid  In  the  devel- 
opment oT  new  and  additional  markets,  ^ar- 
kvtlng  faellltleB  and  uses  for  cotton  and  cot- 
ton products,  Including  programs  to  facUItSte 
the  utilization  and  commerclEd  application 
of  riWMiUli  flndlngs.  Bach  year  the  amoimt 
available  for  such  agieemenU  shall  be  tbat 
porUon  of  the  funds  (not  exceeding  $10,000,- 
000)  avttaorlzed  to  be  made  avaUable  to  oo- 
operators  under  the  cotton  program  for  such 
year  but  which  Is  not  paid  to  producers  be- 
cause of  a  statutory  limitation  on  tb* 
amounts  of  soA  funds  payable  to  any  pro- 
ducer. TTie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  de- 
duct Tram  funds  available  for  payments  to 
producers  under  section  lOS  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  IMS,  as  amended,  on  each  of  the 
1072  and  1073  crops  of  Tq>land  cotton  such 
additional  sums  for  use  «m  specified  above 
(not  exceeding  $10,000,000  for  each  such 
crop)  as  be  determtnes  desirable;  and  the 
final  rate  of  payment  provided  In  section 
108.  If  hlglier  than  the  r»te  of  the  prelimi- 
nary payiBBnt  provided  in  such  section  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  extent  naceasary  to  defray 
such  costs.  No  funds  made  avaUable  under 
this  section  sliall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  Influencing  leglsIatlTe  action  or  general 
farm  policy  with  re^>eet  to  cotton. 

The  Stateoaent  of  IbnagerB  on  the  Part  of 
the  Hoa«»  aeoosBpanylng  the  Conference  Re- 
port on  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1070  (House 
Report  KoL  91-1S94.  81st  Oong..  ad  Sees.,  p. 
33)  In  egcptelnlng  the  ptovlston  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  Is  tb«  Intent  of  the  conferees  th&t  un- 
der section  810  of  the  oooference  substitute 
the  Oamnwdlty  Credit  Corporation  shall  di- 
vert to  the  OoCton  Board  not  more  thas 
$10,000,000  annnaUy  In  1071,  1072.  and  1073 
from  those  sums  which  would  otherwise  b* 
paid  to  eotton  producers,  but  for  the  opera- 
tion of  payment  limitations,  in  order  to  d»- 
velop  and  expand  both  domestic  and  foreign 
markets  for  upland  cotton.  The  only  distre- 
tton  intended  for  the  Secretary  in  this  regard 
it  over  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  various 
reaeareh  and  promotion  projects,  as  is  the 
eaae  under  the  Cotton  Research  and  Pmmo- 
tion  Act."  (Emphasis  suppUed.) 

We  beUcv*  tbat  the  purpoee  of  the  under- 
scored language  In  the  above-qvioted  state- 
ment— to  the  effect  that  the  only  dlHretloa 
Intended  for  the  SecrMary  of  A^culture 
In  regard  to  the  market  developmaat.  re- 
search, and  salee  pronvotlon  progimm  for  cot- 
ton was  over  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  various  research  and  pnnnotlon  ixoj- 
ects — was  to  maJte  dear  the  Intentloa  of  the 
Conferees  that  In  aU  other  reapeots  the  Secre- 
tary was  to  have  no  dtsarettan  whataosTer  in 
making  avaUable  $10,000/)00  aaoh  year  for 
the  carrying  out  at  approved  projeota  This 
would  Inolude  no  dleoretlon  to  withhold 
funde  for  sucb  approved  projects  pending 
proof  ot  actual  savings  from  the  ivpUoatton 
of  the  payment  ItmltatioD  on  payments  to 
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cotton  producers.  Tour  early  dedsloa  on  the 
question  presented  would  be  appndated. 
Slnoerely, 

/a/    cunoao  M.  Baaoor, 

Secretary. 

COKPTBOLLBR   OxmBAI. 

or  THx  UmxxD  Statxs, 
Washtnuton,  D.C..  April  30, 1971. 
DXAK  Ma.  SxcarrAST :  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  letter  of  March  6,  1071,  requesting  our 
decision  as  to  whether  $10,000,000  may  be 
avaUable  each  year  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  section  610  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1070, 
to  finance  a  program  for  market,  develop- 
ment, reeearch,  and  sales  promotion  for  up- 
land cotton  under  such  section,  without 
proof  of  actual  savings  of  that  amount  re- 
sulting from  the  application  of  the  payment 
limitation  under  that  act  on  payments  to 
cotton  producers. 

Section  610  at  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1070, 
Public  Law  01-634,  approved  November  SO, 
1070,  84  Stet.  1878,  reads  as  foUows: 

"Sac.  610.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, in  furtherance  of  Its  powers  and  duties 
under  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  section  6 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act,  shall,  through  the  Cotton  Board 
established  under  the  Cotton  Reeearch  and 
Promotion  Act,  and  upon  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
contracting  organisation  q>eclfled  pursuant 
to  section  7(g)  of  that  Act  for  the  conduct, 
in  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  of  market 
development,  reeearch  or  sales  promotion 
programs  and  programs  to  aid  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  additional  markets,  market- 
ing faculties  and  uses  for  cotton  and  cotton 
products,  Including  programs  to  facUitate 
the  utilization  and  commercial  application 
of  reeearch  findings.  Each  year  the  amount 
avaUable  for  such  agreements  shall  be  that 
portion  of  the  funds  (not  exceeding 
$10,000,000)  authorized  to  be  made  avaUable 
to  cooperators  under  the  cotton  program  for 
such  year  but  which  is  not  paid  to  pro- 
ducers because  of  a  statutory  limitation  on 
the  amounts  of  such  funds  payable  to  any 
producer.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
deduct  from  funds  available  for  payments  to 
producers  under  section  103  of  the  Agrlcul- 
tiutd  Act  of  1040,  as  amended,  on  each  of 
the  1072  and  1073  crops  of  upland  cotton 
such  additional  sums  for  use  as  specified 
above  (not  exceeding  $10,000,000  for  each 
such  crop)  as  he  determines  desirable;  and 
the  final  rate  of  payment  provided  in  section 
103  if  higher  than  the  rate  of  the  pre- 
liminary payment  provided  in  such  section 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
defray  such  costs.  No  funds  made  avaUable 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  legislative  action  or 
general  farm  policy  with  respect  to  cotton." 

The  legislative  history  at  this  provlslosi 
discloses  that  when  HJl.  18046  (the  biU  std>- 
sequently  enacted  as  Publio  Law  M-B34)  wae 
passed  by  the  House  at  RepraaenteUvas  It 
contained  no  provisions  suob  as  those  In  aeo- 
tlon 610.  However,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
section  610  contained  language  Identical  to 
that  now  contained  in  the  first  two  and  the 
last  sentences  of  section  910. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  ineerted  a 
new  sentence  Immediately  following  the 
second,  and,  while  Included  in  section  610  as 
set  forth  a«>ove.  Is  repeated  below  as  fbUows: 

"Tlie  Secretary  is  authorlBsd  to  deduct 
from  funds  available  for  payments  to  pro- 
ducers under  eectlon  108  at  the  A^oultural 
Act  of  1048,  as  amended,  on  each  ot  the  1072 
and  1073  crops  of  upland  cotton  stioh  addl- 
tlonsd  sums  for  use  as  apeolfied  above  (not 
exceeding  $10,000,000  tar  each  suoh  crop)  as 
he  determines  desirable:  and  the  final  rate  of 
payment  provided  in  section  108  If  higher 


than  the  rate  of  the  preliminary  payment 
provided  In  such  section  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  defray  such  ocets." 

nw  Statement  at  Managers  on  the  Part  of 
the  Wyaee  accompanying  the  Conference  Re- 
port on  the  Agricultural  Act  ot  1070,  House 
Report  No.  91-1694,  page  88,  m  «^a1ntng  the 
provisions  of  section  SIO  stated  as  fbUows: 

"It  is  the  intent  at  the  Conferees  that  un- 
der section  610  ot  the  oonferei>oe  substitute 
the  Conunodlty  Credit  Coipotation  «h*n  di- 
vert to  ttxe  Cotton  Board  not  more  tiian  $10,- 
000.000  annuaUy  In  1971, 1972.  and  1078,  from 
thoae  sums  which  would  otherwise  be  paid 
to  cotton  producers,  but  for  the  operation  of 
payment  llmltatioos,  in  order  to  develop  and 
expand  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets 
for  upUnd  cotton.  The  only  dtsoretion  in- 
tended for  the  Secretary  in  this  regard  is 
over  the  approval  or  disaippraval  of  various 
reeearch  and  promotion  projeota,  as  is  the 
ease  under  the  Cotton  Beaeareh  and  PromO' 
tionAct. 

"It  Is  the  conferees  Intent  that  the  Secre- 
tary be  given  discretion  to  uee  an  additional 
$10,000,000  annually  during  1972  and  1073  for 
the  aame  purpoees."  fBmphasls  suppUed.) 

You  sUte  in  your  letter  that  it  Is  your  be- 
lief that  the  purpose  of  the  italic  lan- 
guage m  the  above  statement^to  the  effect 
that  the  only  discretion  Intended  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  the  market 
^J]J«^men*,  reaearcdi,  and  sales  promotion 
program  for  cotton  was  over  the  approval  or 
dlsapprovml  of  the  various  researchand  pro- 
motion projects— was  to  make  clear  the  m- 
t«nttOT  o*  the  Oonferees  that  in  aU  other 
re^)ects  the  Secretary  was  to  have  no  dis- 
cretion whatsoever  in  making  avaUable  $10  - 
000,000  each  year  for  the  carrying  out  at 
approved  projects.  TTUs.  you  state,  would  In- 
clude no  dieoretion  to  withhold  funds  for 
such  approved  projects  pending  proof  of  ac- 
tual eavings  from  the  application  of  the  oay- 
ment  limitation  on  payments  to  cotton 
produoeis. 

WhUe  the  language  of  secUon  610  leason- 
^.^•^  **•  «>°»true<l  as  meaning  that  the 
contemplated  contracts  could  not  be  entend 
into  except  as  savings  were  effected,  we  agree 
^th  your  view  that  the  confereee  Inte^ed 
mat  the  Secretary  have  no  discretion  to  with- 
hold funds  for  approved  projects  pendlns 
proof  of  actual  savings.  * 

As  indicated  above  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference added  to  section  610  authority  for  the 
Secretary  in  his  dieoretion.  to  use  an  addi- 
tional $10,000,000  for  program  puipcees.  and. 
relative  to  such  provision,  stated  In  Its  report 
(as  quoted  above)  tbat— "^t  Is  the  oonfenMs 
intent  that  the  Secretary  be  given  discretion 
to  use  an  additional  $10,000,000  annuaUy 
*  *  *  tar  the  same  puipoees." 

In  addition  to  that  part  of  the  conference 
report  reUed  on  by  you  it  seems  clear  from 
this  last  statement  that  the  $10,000,000  thace 
Involved  was  intended  as  a  sum  In  addition 
to  the  Initial  $10,000,000  and  It  seems  to  Imply 
that  no  part  thereof  woiUd  be  used  until  the 
initial  $10,000,000  had  been  obligated.  It  also 
seems  clear  that  the  Oonferees  Intended  that 
the  initial  $10,009,000  be  spent  for  thass  pro- 
grams, the  amount  of  the  savings  not  being 
an  issue  during  any  part  of  the  rnngressliiiis] 
consideration. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  since  the  Oon- 
greaa  subaequentiy  adopted  the  leglalatlon 
reoom  mended  by  the  Confereee  and  no  ques- 
tion apparently  was  raised  regarding  the  pur- 
pose of  section  610  as  described  in  the  con- 
ference report,  we  see  no  objection  to  your 
entering  into  agreements  authorised  by  eec- 
tion  610  even  though  there  may  be  no  proof 
that  savings  have  been  effected. 
Slnoerely  yours, 

BLMxa  B.  BraaiB, 
Comptroller  General  of 

the  vmted  SUtes. 


CoNCBBss  or  TBS  Unitxd  States, 

HOTTSX   or  RXmsXMTATTVKS, 

Washington.  D.C.,  September  7,  1971. 
The  Honorable  Clotosd  M.  Hazdin, 
Secretary    of    Agriculture,    Department    of 
Agriculture.  Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  SsouTAaT :  I  was  frankly  shocked 
and  disappointed  to  learn  at  your  decision 
to  approve  a  $10,000,000  cotton  research  and 
promotion  program  In  disregard  of  the  clear 
mandate  of  Congress  that  funds  f<x'  this 
program  can  otUy  come  from  savings  to  be 
generated  by  the  application  of  the  S66,000 
subsidy  payment  ceUing,  when,  by  your  own 
admission,  you  lack  "proof  of  actual  savings 
of  that  amoimt."  Beyond  the  question  of  the 
correctness  of  that  decision,  I  am  eapeclaUy 
disappointed  by  the  timing  at  your  an- 
nouncement— Just  one  day  after  Congress 
began  Its  August  recess. 

This  matter  of  timing  seems  partlcxilarly 
questionable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Justifloation  Is  ^parenUy  based  on  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  Comptroller 
General  Elmer  B.  Staats  that  took  place  nwre 
than  three  months  earlier,  ih  March  and 
AprU  of  this  year.  I  wUl  retina  to  this  ques- 
tion of  titning  after  discussing  the  merits  of 
your  Justification. 

In  your  letter  of  Bfarch  6,  1071  to  Mr. 
Staats  you  quote  from  Section  610  of  the 
AgriciUtural  Act  of  1070  (Public  Law  01-525, 
approved  November  30,  1970)  that  each  year 
the  amount  available  for  this  promotion  and 
research  shaU  be:  "that  portion  of  the  funds 
(not  exceeding  $10,000,000)  authorized  to  be 
made  avaUable  to  coc^>erator5  under  the 
cotton  program  for  such  year  hut  which  is 
not  paid  to  producers  because  of  a  statutory 
limitation  on  the  amounts  of  such  funds 
payable  to  any  producers."  (^nphasls  added) 

WhUe  there  were  many  who  assumed  that 
the  savings  to  be  effected  by  the  $56,000 
celling  would  easUy  exceed  $10,000,000,  I  am 
convinced  that  proof  ot  actual  savings  Is 
unquestionably  a  prerequisite  to  the  approval 
of  these  funds.  To  maintain  otherwise  is 
to  disregard  totally  the  meaning  <a  the  sta- 
tutory language  It^idaed  above. 

llie  thrust  of  yoTir  argtunent  to  tiie  con- 
trary, regrettably  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Staats 
In  hlB  reply  ot  i^>rU  30,  1071.  rellee  on 
language  In  the  Conference  Report  (House 
Report  No.  01-1694),  at  page  33.  that  the 
"only  discretion  Intended  for  the  Secretary 
in  this  regard  Is  over  the  approval  or  disi4>- 
proval  of  various  research  and  promotion 
projects."  WhUe  I  agree  this  may  show  the 
Conferees'  intent  that  you  should  fuUy  fund 
this  program,  this  language  does  not  re- 
move tither  the  limitation  as  to  the  source 
of  theee  funds  or  your  reeponsibUlty  to  assure 
yourself  that  such  funds  are  indeed  avallaUe 
from  that  source.  In  fact,  the  entire  language 
of  the  limitation  as  to  the  souroe  of  these 
funds  Is  repeated  by  the  Conferees  immedi- 
ately above  the  sentence  you  refer  to. 

When  a  member  of  my  staff  caUed  your 
Qeneral  Counsti  Edward  W.  Shulman  m  my 
absence,  he  sought  Mr.  Shulman's  reaction 
to  my  Interpretation  of  the  law;  he  wm  given 
no  substantive  rs^Kmse,  but  was  simply  told 
that  we  obviously  disagreed.  I  am  sure  you 
wlU  acknowledge  that  such  a  resptmee  le 
Inadequate,  and  I  would  therefore  i^^reelate 
it  if  you  would  respond  dlrectiy  to  the  mter- 
pretation  I  have  presented  here  as  soon  as 
possible.  If,  in  examining  your  decision  in 
light  of  my  views,  you  are  persuaded  that 
yoiur  decision  was  erroneous,  I  urge  you  to 
rescind  this  decision  immediately. 

To  retvuii  to  the  subject  of  the  timing  of 
your  announcement,  one  cannot  Ignore  that 
the  sole  basis  relied  on  for  this  decision 
was  before  you  as  long  ago  as  AprU  80,  1971. 
when  you  received  Mr.  Staats'  reply.  In  the 
absence  of  any  explanation  for  the  driay.  one 
can  only  prestune  that  the  Department 
wished  to  make  this  deeisloa  public  at  a  time 
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wh«n  tbe  least  amount  of  attention  would 
be  paid  to  It.  Such  a  eonclualon  U  especially 
iinfortunate  In  Tlew  of  tbe  continuing  lack 
at  public  confldanoe  in  our  farm  program 
and  Its  administration.  If  there  Is  a  satis- 
factory ezplanatloD  for  thU  delay,  I  urge  you 
to  make  It  known  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  would  ^predate  your  urgent  oonsidera- 
tlon  of  this  serious  matter.  With  bast  wishes, 
lam 

Cordially  yours, 

Bivno  O.  CoMTc. 

Member  of  Confreu. 

CoMouas  or  tks  Umno  SrATcs, 

HotrSB  or  RXPHSSBMTATIVSS, 

Waahtngtan.  D.C.,  September  7. 1971. 
Hon.  Blkzb  B.  Btaats, 
Comptroller  Qenerel  of  the  VititeA  Statea. 
General  Accounting  Offiee,  Washington. 
D.C. 
DxAB  Mb.  Staats:  Kndoaed  you  will  find 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Hardin, 
taking  Issue  with  his  decision  to  approve  a 
$10,000,000  cotton  research  and  promotion 
program  without  proof  of  the  actual  savings 
necessary  to  fund  the  program.  Since  that 
decision  was  based  on  an  Interpretation  of 
the  law  In  which  you  concurred.  In  your 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  April  80,  1071, 
I  would  also  appreciate  your  reconsideration 
of  this  question  m  light  of  my  contrary 
Interpretation. 

Should  thU  lead  you  to  conclude  your 
earlier  Judgment  was  erroneous,  please  advise 
me  as  soon  as  {wssible. 

I  would  appreciate  your  prompt  attention 
to  this  matter.  With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Cordially  yours. 

Silvio  O.  Comtx, 
Member  of  Congreea. 

CoircBSBS  or  trb  XJtnrwo  Statxs, 

HoosK  or  BsmaxivTATivKs, 
Wathingtan,  D.C..  September  7. 1971. 
Hon.  Ososcs  P.  8HTa.is. 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building,  Waahlngton. 
D.C. 

Dkas  Ms.  Shults:  I  am  ennloslng  a  ot^y 
of  my  letter  to  Agriculture  Secretary  Hardin, 
taking  Uaue  with  his  recent  decision  to  ap- 
prove a  $10,000,000  cotton  research  and 
promotion  program  without  proof  of  the 
exlstenoe  of  th«  savings  anticipated  to  fund 
thU  program.  I  am  convinced  that  tbe  intent 
of  Congress  is  clear  that  such  approval  is  not 
permlsslUe  without  proof  of  savings. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  to  Comptroller  Oeneral  Staats 
of  March  6,  1071,  together  with  Mr.  Staats' 
reply  of  AprU  $0.  1971,  accepting  the  Secre- 
tary's interpretation  of  his  authority  to  take 
this  step.  While  I  presume  this  decision  was 
reviewed  at  some  level  In  your  ollloe.  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  agree  with  my 
assessment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  euirtallment  of 
federal  spending  is  such  a  key  element  of  the 
President's  new  economic  program.  I  urge 
you  to  give  this  matter  your  urgent  personal 
attention.  If  the  Secretary  caimot  be  per- 
suaded to  rescind  thU  decision,  then  I  would 
reluctantly  ask  your  Intervehtlon  In  this 
matter. 

1  would  appreciate  your  early  attenUoD  to 
this  matter.  With  my  beat  wishes  and  high- 
est regards.  I  am 

Cordially  yours, 

Silvio  O.  Comti, 
Member  of  Congreei. 

rrrom  ttie  Des  Uolnes  Register    Aug.  11, 
1971) 
Oas  Taxes  roa  Corrow  Pbomotion — ^Dottst 
LaoALiTT  or  $10  Mnxioir  or  Am 
(By  Oeorge  Anitiaa) 
WASHDroTOM,  D.C.— The  potlUoaUy  power- 
ful cotton  Industry  la  getting  $10  million  in 
pubtio  funds  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 


Agriculture  (USDA)  to  htip  procnote  lU 
products. 

The  payment  has  been  sppioved  by  Agri- 
culture Secretary  OlUford  Hardin,  and  will 
be  deUvtered  eventually  to  a  group  known  as 
Ootiton,  Inc. 

A  spoksKMn  for  the  NatloiMd  Cotton 
CounoU  said  Ootton.  Inc.,  has  been  set  up 
by  the  Indusitiy  to  carry  on  promotion  and 
research  aottvtties. 

Several  USDA  officials  asknowledged  pri- 
vately Tuesday  tbftt  legal  authority  for  the 
$l<Mnilllan  payment  is  questionable  and  one 
■aid  "poUtlca"  figured  in  the  decision. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  agriculture 
oonunittees,  whlcb  hare  jurlsdlotlon  over  the 
T78DA,  are  headed  by  southerners.  Oon^esa- 
msn  from  ootton^produoing  states  also  have 
a  strong  Infiuenoe  over  the  department's  fl- 


The  $10  mtnion  will  be  paid  directly  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corp.,  a  T78DA  agency, 
to  the  Ootton  Board,  a  unit  set  up  by  federal 
law.  DHDA  officials  said  the  OottMi  Boaid  Is 
to  turn  tbe  funds  over  to  Ootton,  Ixua. 

LAW  CnCUXVKNTXDT 

OnngTBss.  at  the  Inaletenoe  ot  sonttosm  sen- 
ators  and  npreaentaUves,  provided  for  the 
"promotion  and  researoh"  payment  vwo  years 
ago. 

But  laM  year.  In  passing  the  fliet  limit  on 
federal  farm  subsidy  payments.  Congress 
specified  that  the  only  money  that  aotually 
could  be  paid  was  tlie  amount  saved  as  a 
result  ot  tbe  limitation,  as  it  apfriies  to  cotton 
producers. 

The  new  law  limits  eaoh  producer  to  a 
$5ft,000-a-crop    maximum    fedenU    subaidy 


But  both  the  X7SDA  and  the  laiw  Itself  have 
IMDduced  so  many  loopholes  Chat  some  offi- 
cials now  say  little  m-  no  savliuzs  are  ex- 
pected. 

Thus,  under  tbe  1070  law.  It  appeared  the 
oa««on  industry  would  get  Uttle  or  no  pubUc 
money  for  its  promotion  and  reaearx^  aotivl- 
tles.  In  no  event  was  the  amount  to  be  more 
than  $10  million,  according  to  the  law. 

It  Is  known  there  was  considerable  contro- 
versy within  the  X7SDA  In  recent  weeks  over 
the  cotton  payment. 

Some  officials  argued  the  law  should  be 
strictly  ftdlowed  and  the  payment  limited  to 
whatever  savings  are  finally  rmJlzed— tbe  dif- 
ference between  the  cotton  subsidy  payments 
without  limitation  last  jeer  and  with  the 
$66,000  limitation  this  year. 

But  Bcxne  other  USDA  officials,  backed 
sUuugly  by  south«7i  congressmen  and  cotton 
Industry  officials,  argued  that  the  maximum 
$10  mllUon  dtiould  be  d^vered  for  the  fiscal 
year  starting  July  1. 

One  USDA  official  said  privately:  "It  was 
a  political  determination  that  we  made." 

HOW    LOOraOLX    WOBXS 

TJSDA  officials  in  Wsshington  and  In  cot- 
ton-producing states  have  disclosed  that 
large  cotton  producers  are  bypassing  the  pay- 
ments llmlUtlon  by  leasing  their  cotton  al- 
lotments to  smaller  growers.  The  larger  pro- 
ducers receive  leasing  fees,  and  the  smaUer 
producers  receive  federal  payments,  so  the 
amount  paid  out  by  the  federal  government 
Is  expected  to  be  about  the  same. 

James  Morrts,  a  USDA  official  who  super- 
vises the  subsidy  program,  said.  "We  don't 
know  yet  what  the  savings  In  the  cotton  two- 
gram  wUl  be." 

A  number  of  high  USDA  officials  refused  to 
speculate  on  the  amount  of  savings  that 
could  clearly,  under  the  law,  be  turned  over 
to  the  cotton  Industry,  saying  the  informa- 
tion wont  be  avaUable  untU  later  this  year. 

A  ootton  industry  spokesman  here  said 
the  $10  million  authorised  by  Hardin  wUl  be 
used  for  advertUlng  of  cotton  products,  for 
devrtoplng  better  wash-and-wear  fabrics  and 
for  developing  better  herbicides  for  cotton 
producers. 

USDA  officials  are  using,  as  Justification 
for  approving  payment  of  the  full  $10  mU- 


Uon.  a  report  Issued  by  a  ]<4nt  Hbuee-Senate 
conference  committee  that  was  named  last 
year  to  work  out  dUrerenoes  between  the  two 
houses  on  the  agriculture  bill. 

The  conference  committee  sakl,  "It  la  the 
Intent  of  the  conferees  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corp.  shall  divert  to  the  cotton  Indus- 
try not  more  than  $10  million  In  1071,  1972 
and   1073." 

USDA  officials  said  department  lawyers  and 
the  U.S.  oomptroller  general's  office  deter- 
mined this  meant  the  full  amount  could  be 
used. 

"A    BTTMCH     or    OAKBAOS" 

"That's  a  bunch  of  garbage,"  said  an  ad- 
mlnistraAlve  assistant  to  Representative  SU- 
vlo  Conte  (Rep.,  Mass.),  a  strong  critic  of 
tbe  USDA's  administration  of  the  subsidy 
program. 

"The  law  is  clear.  It's  not  ambiguous.  But 
they  always  wait  and  do  these  things  when 
Congress  is  in  recess." 

Conte  Is  in  South  Korea,  but  his  office  said 
it  was  beginning  an  immediate  inquiry  into 
the  situation. 

X7SDA  offidaU  said  they  an  convinced  "it 
was  the  intention  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee that  we  pay  the  full  $10  mlUion  to  the 
industry." 

Eight  of  the  II  conference  committee 
members  are  from  cotton-produdng  states. 

Members  of  that  oonferenoe  committee 
an: 

RepresenUUves  W.  R.  Poage  (Dem..  Tex.), 
Thomas  Abemethy  (Dem.,  Miss.),  Graham 
PurceU  (Dem..  Tex.).  B.  P.  Sisk  (Dem.. 
Calif.),  Page  Belcher  (Rep.,  Okla.),  Cather- 
ine May  (Rep.,  Wash.),  William  Wampler 
(Rep.,  Va.);  and  Senators  Speasard  Holland 
(Dem.,  Pla.),  James  BasUand  (Dem..  Miss.), 
Oeorge  Aiken  (Rep.,  Vermont)  and  Jack  Mil- 
ler (Rep.,  la.). 

Many  big  cotton  producers,  including 
Bastland.  have  legaUy  circumvented  the  sub- 
sidy limitation.  This  year,  the  senator  *nfi 
his  family  wUI  receive  about  $160,000,  only 
sllghUy  leas  than  their  payments  last  year. 

The  Baetlands  avoided  Che  $66,000  maxi- 
mum payment  by  creating  eight  new  busl- 
neas  entities  to  farm  their  6,aoo-acre  plan- 
Utlon  in  the  Mississippi  delta. 


FOLKS  BACK  HOME  DEMAND 
ACTION 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  so-day  August  recess  for  the  Con- 
gress was  indeed  fortunate  because  it 
gave  many  Members  an  opportunity  to 
go  back  to  their  districts  and  get  a  first- 
hand survey  of  public  opinion  from  their 
constituents  on  the  Nation's  foreign  and 
domestic  proMems.  I  devoted  the  full 
time  in  my  two  home  difitrict  offices  and 
attended  meetings  and  luncheons  and 
talked  to  hundreds  concerning  their 
opinions  and  economic  troubles  and  their 
suggestions  and  recommendations. 

The  Southeast  Asia  fiasco  is  still  the 
No.  1  topic  among  the  majority  of  the 
home  folks  and  it  will  be  a  major  issue 
In  1972. 

The  President's  unexpected  broadcast 
announcing  the  90-day  freeze  took  place 
immediately  after  Congress  recessed.  Of 
course,  that  surprise  annoimcement 
probably  overshadowed  most  of  the 
other  Issues  and  gripes  which  the  aver- 
age citizen  would  bring  up  in  bU  con- 
versation with  his  Congressman.  It  was 
Indeed  surprising  that  so  many  would 
ask  the  question,  "Why  the  President  did 
not  act  on  the  legislation  which  the  Con- 
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gress  passed  by  a  substantial  majority  In 
both  Houses  in  December  1969  giving  the 
President  complete  power  and  author- 
ity to  curtail  prices,  wages,  interest 
rates,  and  so  forth,  at  that  time."  The 
President  signed  the  legislation  and  al- 
lowed It  to  remain  dormant  until  a  week 
after  Congress  left  Washington  for  re- 
cess on  August  7.  Large  industries,  busi- 
ness concerns,  automobiles,  supermar- 
kets, food  establishments,  and  interest 
rates,  and  so  forth,  have  been  raised  sev- 
eral times  during  this  intervening  period 
since  Congress  gave  the  President  power 
and  authority  to  curb  inflation  prices 
and  wages  in  December  1969. 

Many  of  the  laboring  f<rik8  in  my  dis- 
trict deplored  the  fact  that  the  wage  re- 
striction was  clamped  on  the  workers 
after  the  profiteers  had  had  a  Add  day  for 
20  months.  Millions  of  Federal  azkl  public 
employees  over  the  Nation  are  now  re- 
stricted from  catching  up  with  the  high 
cost  of  living  increases  over  the  last  20 
months. 

Probably  the  next  complaint  my  con- 
stituents had  was  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  Umiting  and  restrict- 
ing the  fabulous  sums  being  spent  l^ 
candidates  for  public  office,  botli  Federal 
and  State.  The  American  voters  still  re- 
member millions  being  spent  in  the  1968 
presidential  campaign.  Figures  from  $2 
to  $4  million  have  been  expended  on  cam- 
paigns by  some  candidaitee  for  the  UJB. 
Senate.  Ttoit  New  York  news  media  quoted 
Governor  Rockefeller  as  admitthig 
spending  $10  million  to  win  victory  as 
Governor  of  New  York  in  1968.  Some 
congressional  campaigns  have  gone  into 
astronomical  figures  compared  to  the  2- 
year  term  involved.  The  voters  of  my 
area  are  demanding  that  Congress  enact 
effective  legislation  with  strict  penalties 
against  purchasing  public  ofllce,  whether 
Federal,  State,  or  local. 

Many  citizens  are  complaining  about 
the  high  tax  on  their  homee  and  other 
perscmal  taxes  with  which  the  consumers 
are  burdened,  sitch  as  sales  tax  and  other 
special  taxes  on  just  about  every^ilng. 
They  are  also  demanding  that  Ctmgress 
do  something  about  the  fabulous,  scanda- 
lous loopholes  which  powerful  lobbies 
have  STicceeded  in  getting  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  These  indude  the  depletion, 
exemptions  and  quotas  on  big  oil.  which 
compared  with  their  fabulous  profits 
praotioaUy  place  that  industry  on  the 
tax-free  list.  Tax  hx^holes  on  multimil- 
lion-dollar estates  and  foundations  is  an- 
other problem  the  voters  are  violent 
protesting. 

One  of  my  surprises  during  the  recess 
was  the  number  of  citizens  who  are  amply 
Informed  regarding  these  Important  is- 
sues which  will  be  coming  up  for  a  de- 
cision by  ttie  American  voter  a  year  from 
November. 

The  89th  Congress  passed  legislation 
demanding  expansion  for  education. 
housing,  medical  and  nursing  education, 
hospitiU  construotion,  transportation, 
public  works,  antipollution  and  other 
projects,  in  public  demand,  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  unemployed. 

The  public  is  amazed  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  withholding  over  $10  billion 
of  the  money  Congress  has  appropriated 
for  these  necessary  domestic  programs. 


The  people  want  action  and  not  con- 
stant presidential  politics  as  a  daily  diet. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
CMilo  (Mr.  Mnxra)  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Otiio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  United  States  has  6  times  the  to- 
ted road  mileage  of  the  Soviet  Unlcm  and 
12  >^  times  the  surflaoed  road  mileage, 
more  than  20  times  as  many  trucks, 
buses,  and  private  cars  operate  over  the 
American  road  syston  as  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 


PROP.  MICHAEL  ZAND,  VISITOR  TO 
UNITED    STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Hxckur)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  visitor  has  newly  come 
to  our  shores  who,  I  am  sure,  will  stir 
the  conscience  of  America. 

He  is  Prof.  Michael  Zand  of  the  He- 
brew University's  Institute  of  Oriental 
and  African  Studies  in  Jerusalem.  He 
has  come  to  participate  in  the  Associa- 
tion of  Jewish  Studies  at  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity in  Waltham.  Mass.  What  makes 
his  visit  a  cry  in  the  night  is  the  fact 
that  he  represents  millicHis  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  whose  plight  he  will 
recount  from  personal  experience. 

I  met  Michael  Zand  for  the  first  time 
during  my  visit  to  Israel  last  month.  I 
was  impressed  enough  with  him  and  his 
story  to  offer  my  help  in  getting  his  visa 
to  visit  the  United  States  and  to  renew 
my  efforts  to  bring  about  some  concrd« 
gesture  of  support  for  those  Jews  still 
living  in  Russia  who  have  followed  Pro- 
fessor 2^and  in  spirit  but  cannot  physi- 
cally share  his  journey. 

An  expert  in  Arabic  and  Persian  cul- 
ture, he  was  a  scholar  at  the  Institute  of 
Peoples  of  Asia  in  Moscow  where  his  fa- 
ther hsul  been  a  professor  of  philosophy. 

Last  March,  he  was  one  of  39  Jews 
who  went  to  the  office  of  the  public 
prosecutor  to  protest  the  Leningrad 
trials  of  the  alleged  plane  hijacking 
whose  unfair  arrest  and  prosecution 
aroused  worldwide  soitiment.  Where- 
upon Zand  himself  was  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  15  days  in  Jail.  He  em- 
baiiced  on  a  hunger  strike  during  his 
confinement  which  was  also  strongly  pro- 
tested by  much  of  the  American  aca- 
demic community. 

Both  before  and  after  his  imprlscm- 
ment.  Professor  Zand  petitioned  tm  per- 
mission to  go  to  Israel.  It  was  granted, 
then  denied.  He  applied  for  Israeli  citi- 
zenship under  a  new  Israeli  law  wiilch 
allowed  any  Jew  to  claim  It  whether  he 
lived  there  or  not.  That  brought  Zand 
Russian  accusations  of  being  a  traitor 
and  an  enemy  of  the  people. 

Strangely  enough,  permission  fm-  him 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Utalon  was  again 
granted,  and  on  May  22  he  left  for  Israel 


with  his  wife,  two  children,  his  mother, 
and  a  niece. 

The  only  real  difference  tn  Michael 
Zand's  story  and  that  of  minions  of  his 
fellow  Soviet  Jews  is  that  he  escaped. 

Ttey  are  stUI  there,  imdergoinff  much 
of  the  same  denial  of  rights,  indignities, 
harassments,  persecutions,  only  more  so. 
that  he  imderwent.  Ihey  cannot  find 
work,  receive  mail,  partake  of  their  own 
culture  or  even  emigrate  to  their  qiAil- 
tual  holy  land.  And  I  think  that  situation, 
replete  with  a  thousand  examples  that 
parallel  Michael  Zand's  stoMT.  should 
move  us  at  least  to  a  gesture  of  sym- 
pathy and  support.  If  not  a  strong  and 
continuous  pressure  against  sudi  Russian 
treatment  of  Soviet  dtlaens. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  way 
tills  could  be  done  is  via  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  in  YlddMi  to  the 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  This  would  let 
them  know  most  effective  that  America 
is  on  their  side  and  that  poodtdy  would 
give  them  the  strength  and  determlna- 
ti(m  to  sustain  thdr  misfortune  and  ulti- 
mately prevail.  Serving  notice  on  Russia 
of  the  free  wtvld's  outrage  at  the  same 
time  Just  might  ston  the  tide  of  repres- 
sion altogether. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  urging 
such  broadcasts  upon  the  UJ3.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  as  have  many  <tf  my  ccA- 
leagues  in  both  bodies.  And  I  consider 
the  USIA  and  State  Department  reasons 
for  refusing  to  initiate  such  broadcasts  to 
be  totally  spurious  and  insubstantial. 

If  the  basic  fear  is  of  dcdng  violence 
to  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  on  many 
other  fronts,  why  then  broadcast  to  any 
ethnic  minority  tn  Russia  as  is  done 
every  day  now? 

I  once  again  call  upon  the  USIA,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  begin  such  broadcasts  im- 
mediately, extending  America's  voice  to 
these  people  so  the  darkness  they  find 
themselves  In  wiU  not  hold  such  anguish 
and  fear.  And  men  like  Michael  Zand 
could  pursue  their  destiny  in  peace  and 
dignity. 


EXTENSION  OF  MDTA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Haka)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  OTIARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  among  the  priority  items 
to  be  considered  when  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  turns,  later  this 
year,  or  early  next,  to  consideration  of 
maniwwer  programs. 

Because  of  the  many  legitimate  con- 
cerns voiced  over  shortcomings  in  the 
administration  of  ori-^tit^g  manpower 
programs,  as  well  as  in  their  organisa- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  indicated  its  intention  to  ex- 
amine various  proposals  for  manpower 
reform — ranging  idl  the  way  from  the 
comprehensive  and  detailed  legi^tive 
reform  which  was  vetoed  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  1969  to  the  "manpower  revenue- 
sharing"  bill  which  the  administration 
offered  as  an  ultimate  solution  to  our 
manpower  proUems. 

It  may  well  be.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
committee,  which  has  gone  over  all  this 
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ground  many  times,  can  come  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  problems  which  plague  our 
manpower  programs  fairly  quickly.  Or  it 
may  be  that  we  cannot  do  so.  It  may  even 
happen  that  the  always  inventive  minds 
at  the  top  levels  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  will  once  more 
come  up  with  a  fundamentally  new  pro- 
posal, replacing  "revenue  sharing"  the 
way  that  replaced  last  year's  proposal. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  bi{>artiaan  agreemmt  that 
manpower  structures  should  be  reexam- 
ined, and  Improved  upon,  so  that  the 
bureaucrats'  irork  will  be  easier,  and  the 
responsibilities  differently  dilTused,  and 
the  "delivery  systems"  brought  more  into 
conformity  with  various  experts'  con- 
ceptions of  organizational  fiarmmetry, 
and  even  so  that  the  ultimate  recipients 
of  manpower  services  may  get  a  better 
deal,  it  does  seem  to  me,  and  I  suspect  to 
mofli  of  US  tbat  we  are  a  long  way  from 
agreement  on  the  details.  And  in  man- 
power, as  dsewhere,  it  Is  much  easier  to 
get  agreement  on  the  basic  principle 
tbat  there  should  be  trfuning  and  other 
maiqwwer  programs  available,  than  it 
ever  can  be  to  secure  consensus  on  who 
gets  the  final  signed  authority  on  a  piece 
of  Federal  pf^^er. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  seems  to  me 
wise  to  examine  the  prospects  of  man- 
power-systems-to-be in  great  detaU,  and 
to  press  ahead  with  such  reforms  a«  can 
be  shown  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple who  need  manpower  services,  it  would 
also  be  prudent  in  the  extreme  to  extend 
the  existing  authority  under  the  Man- 
power DeveloiHnent  and  Training  Act  for 
enough  time  following  its  present  date 
expiration  to  assure  the  unemployed  and 
those  in  need  of  manpower  services  that 
there  will  be  a  manpower  program  for 
them  f<M-  some  little  time  to  come.  The 
bin  I  am  Introducing  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  do  nothing  whatever  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  except  to  amend  the 
existing  terminal  dates  by  extending 
them  for  18  months.  This  amendment 
would  extoid  the  basic  authority  imder 
title  n— the  (^jerational  title— of  MDTA 
from  June  30,  1972.  to  Deoemiser  31, 
1973.  and  it  would  permit  actual  finan- 
cial outlays,  which  now  must  be  made 
pri(M:  to  Dec^nber  31,  1972,  to  be  made 
up  to  Jtme  30,  1974. 

Let  me  reiterate.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
nothing  in  my  introduction  of  this  bill, 
nor  in  my  remarks  to  you  should  be  in- 
terpreted to  suggest  that  I  think  we 
should  stop  with  a  simjde  ext^uion  of 
MDTA.  In  fact,  I  have  some  ideas  on 
manpower  reform  myself,  and  I  am  giv- 
ing very  serious  thought  to  introducing 
more  detailed  legislati<m  later.  I  jfto- 
pose  this  extension  solely  and  wholly  as 
an  act  of  prudence,  and  as  an  assurance 
to  the  beneficiaries  of  manpower  pro- 
grams that  their  Interests  will  be  safe- 
guarded with  even  greater  zeal  than  the 
institutional  interests  of  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  mai^Tower  profession. 

Our  first  task.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  as- 
sure that  we  can  have  a  manpower  pro- 
gram. Then,  and  only  thai,  we  can  and 
we  should  turn  to  the  question  of  how  ii 
will  be  organized. 


SUPPORT  FOR  REPEAL  OP  AMERI- 
CA'S OONCEMlTiATIOR  CAMP  LAW 
SPREADS  ACROSS  THE  NATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gaitleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  MATSTTNAeA)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  BfATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Anergency  Detentkm  Act  is  a  Might  on 
the  statute  books  of  America.  My  elTorts, 
and  those  of  many  others,  to  have  it  re- 
pealed will  culminate  next  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 13.  when  the  House  considers 
HM.  234. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  sup- 
port for  the  r^>eal  measure  is  wide- 
spread. C^ie  himdred  and  sixly  House 
Members  have  sponsored  biUs  to  repeal 
this  repugnant  law;  they  Include  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  from  34  States  in 
all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  breadth  of  support  is  indicated. 
tUso,  by  the  editorial  voices  calling  for 
repeal,  from  media  In  every  comer  of  the 
land.  Pot  the  information  and  conven- 
ience of  my  colleagues,  I  am  Including  ex- 
cerpts from  several  editorials  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks.  They  come  from  news- 
papers in  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Easton, 
Pa.;  from  California,  New  York,  and 
South  Carolina;  from  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia;  from  Arizona  and  Ohio. 

They  constitute  only  a  small  number 
of  those  who  have  evidenced  their  strong 
support  for  repeal  of,  and  not  a  mere 
cosmetic  amendment  to.  America's  con- 
centration camp  law. 

The  editorial  excerpto  follow. 

T^e  Louisville  Times  said: 
Tlie  repeal  Is  neooMary  to  deoUre  tor  all 
Amerlouis,  paitlcuUrty  those  of  racial  or 
etlmlc  minorities,  that  the  detention  caznpa 
wUl  not  maa  oannort  be  uaed  by  the  govem- 
ment  to  confine  peraons  wboae  views  may  be 
vupofiuter  or  suap«ct  at  the  moment.  Bepeal 
wfAilA  alao  serve  as  another  b«la«ed  acknowl- 
edgameoft  to  JaprMiao  Aiiiwl<»in  of  the  in- 
Juatlc«  done  by  their  removal  d\ulng  World 
War  n  to  oonoentrntkKi  caoqw  euphemls- 
tloaUy  called  "relocation  centers." 

Minor  procediiral  idumgee  are  not  th«  an- 
swer. The  soiutton  lies  In  positive  assunuioe 
to  all  Americans  thait  detention  camps  an 
not  part  of  the  govemment's  plana  tot  Miy- 
0D«.  Tills  Ooogreas  can  provide  4t  only  by 
repeaUng  the  provlakm. 

The  CoJumbia,  B.C.,  State  «)eclflcany 
refuted  those  who  would  merely  amend 
the  extetlng  law  rather  than  repeal  it: 

The  amenders  miss  the  point.  The  bUi 
la  (1)  ntmBeBSsary  and  f2)  offenatTe.  and  the 
thing  to  do  wltH  nnnwriwartly  offaoatve  lam 
!■  to  gst  them  off  the  books.  The  Intsraal 
SeourMy  Oommlttee  only  damagsa  tta  reputa- 
tloa  by  flonitlniilng  to  defsiMl  this  dlaramit- 
abtosttttufee. 

The  Tucson  Daily  Citizen: 

Ilie  declaration  of  an  Internal  security 
emergency  would  allow  the  government  to 
dlaregard  normal  legal  aafegnards.  .  .  .  The 
movement  to  erase  this  iinrtsiiMniiallti  act, 
which  stnkss  at  our  qpstem  of  due  prnrf ! 
daservM  tbm  backing  ot  an  AaMrloans. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times: 

Congress  passed  tiw  Internal  Security  Act. 
which  carried  with  It  the  whiff  of  a  poUoe- 
state  measure.  In  the  years  slnoe,  the  Bu- 
preme  Court  has  nulUfled  most  of  this  Imt  m 
uneoDstltuttoiial.  but  Title  n  of  the  Aet  xe- 
malna.  ...  As  loig  aa  this  provlalon  re- 
mains In  force.  It  endangers  us  aU,  but  Jap- 


anase  Americans  and  other  minorities  feel 
«q>ectaUy  threatened. 

Tlie  Easton.  Pa.,  Express: 

The  (bUl  to  amend  Utte  n]  should  be 
Ignored.  Title  n  unquestionably  Is  unneces- 
sary; It  Is  certainly  demeaning  and  dehu- 
manizing, and  probably  unconstitutional 
Hep.  Matsunaga's  bill  to  wipe  It  out  should 
be  passed. 

The  Portland  Oregonlan: 

There  Is  no  place  In  the  United  States  for 
Hltlerlan  or  Stalinist  laws  and  the  Bner- 
gency  Detention  Act  should  be  repealed  ss 
quickly  aa  Congress  can  do  it. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  <me  edi- 
torial said  that— 

Democracy  wiu  not  last  very  long  if  the 
government  begins  I4)prehendlng  those  who 
act. 

A  week  later,  the  Plain  Dealer  made  its 
stand  on  the  repeal  legislation  more 
spedfle: 

I^st  anyone  be  tempted  to  use  the  nev»- 
tised  detention  act  against  peace  demonstxa- 
toPB  or  any  protest  group,  that  law  ought  to 
be  done  away  with  so  It  wlU  no  longer  weigh 
on  the  American  conaclenoe. 

"Hie  Washington  Post: 

T)M  Matsunaga  bm  would  eradicate  an 
ugly  splotch  from  the  American  eecutoheon. 
It  has  the  full  backing  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. It  would  lift  a  paU  of  fear  ttcm 
the  country.  We  hope  that  Congnaa  will 
adopt  It  ^)eedlly,  restoring  the  Aw«iTlflan 
way  of  dealing  with  dissent  and  rejecting 
the  Un-American  Activities  way. 

The  Sacramento,  Calif..  Bee: 
Congress  can  and  should  rectify  a  flagrant 
legislative  mistake  of  some  20  years  ago  by 
np«allDg  the  Bmergency  Detention  Act,  Title 
n  of  the  1950  Internal  Security  Act. 

This  aatl-^Amerlean  isw  gives  government 
dangerous  powers  amounting  to  nothing  lea 
than  the  use  of  concentration  camps. 

The  Chattanooga  Times: 

It  wa«  a  product  of  the  witch-hunting 
fever  of  the  McCarthy  era.  and  the  fact  that 
It  has  never  been  used  neither  gives  it  stand- 
ing as  a  deterrent  nor  JusUfles  It  as  a  proper 
safeguard. 

■nie  Huntington,  W.  Va..  Herald-DIs- 
pateh: 

A  mere  personal  prejudice  by  some  future 
president  who  chose  to  Invoke  the  terms  of 
this  [Bmergency  Detention)  Act  would  be 
sufllclent  for  a  round-up  of  black  dtlaena. 
Chinese  -  Americana,  Women's  Ubsiatlon 
Movement  members  or  any  groups  "sus- 
pected" of  having  dissenting  thoughts.  Our 
World  War  n  persecution  of  Japaneee-Amer- 
ican  has  already  proved  that  "it  can  hu>pen 
here." 

The  New  York  Times: 

Although  the  (detention]  camps  have  long 
since  been  abandoned,  the  law  stands  as  a 
memento  of  a  dangerously  defeatist.  If  not 
totalitarian.  Ii^Me.  The  Nlzon  Administra- 
tion has  UAd  the  House  Judiciary  Subccm- 
mlttee  that  It  un«<iulvocaUy  favors  the  law's 
repeal.  Nothing  should  now  stend  In  the  way 
of  eraslHg  all  remnants  of  this  affront  to 
freedom. 


LIBERAL  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE 
SEARCH  FC«  TRUTH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iiwilsiana,  (Mr.  Rarzck)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 
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Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
principal  tactics  of  the  bully  when  con- 
fronted with  opposition  is  to  resort  to 
name-calling  tactics,  a  defense  mech- 
anism that  he  uses  when  he  cannot 
confront  those  who  oppose  his  pet  the- 
ories or  ideas  with  questions  and  state- 
ments that  he  is  afraid  to  contradict 
or  dares  not  consider  because  he  fean 
that  he  will  learn  his  whcde  philosophy 
is  based  on  a  false  premise. 

Most  mothers  realize  this  tendency  In 
the  bully  and  in  an  attempt  to  instruct 
their  children  in  the  way  to  handle  such 
a  sltuaticn  have  them  memorize  or  con- 
sider a  remarkaUe  piece  of  doggerel: 

sticks  and  stones  may  break  my  bones. 
But  words  will  never  hurt  me. 

The  truth  of  this  youthful  teaching 
is  never  more  evident  than  in  the  liberal 
reaction  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  William 
aiockley.  Nobel  Prize  winner,  that  the 
Negro  is  Inferior  inttilectually  to  the 
Caucasian.  Dr.  Shockley  has  offered  this 
as  a  working  hypothesis  and  called  iqxin 
his  fellow  scientists  to  investigate  this 
theory  through  scientific  observattons 
and  experiments,  yet  he  is  branded  as 
"Pbsclst"  or  "racist"  by  some  of  his  fel- 
low scientists,  who,  like  the  bully,  reaort 
to  name  calling  as  a  defense  mechanism 
because  they  are  afraid  to  confront  him 
with  facts  or  they  fear  that  scientific  ex- 
amination of  his  theory  will  topple  their 
house  of  cards  built  on  a  misreading  of 
Jefferstm's  dictum  in  his  Declaration, 
"that  all  men  are  created  equal."  Jeffer- 
son's statement  In  context  meant  created 
equal  before  God  and  before  the  law; 
the  truth  of  nature,  ttie  very  basis  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  is  that  each  m^m 
is  unique,  different,  possessing  different 
characteristlcB  and  abilities,  who  should 
be  allowed  to  devdop  his  potential  to  the 
fuUest. 

To  be  inferior  Intellectually  Is  not  to 
be  inferior  as  a  man.  Dr.  Shockley  has 
never  suggested  that  the  Negro  is  an  in- 
ferior man;  rather,  he  has  suggested 
that  the  Negro  is  Inferior  intelleotually. 
His  ideas  do  not  smack  of  totalitarian 
governments;  rather,  the  opposition  to 
his  theories  and  the  suppression  of  sd- 
entiflc  investigation  Is  characteristic  of 
the  unenlightened  dictetorlal  state.  His 
ideas  deserve  to  be  heard  and  investigat- 
ed on  a  sciwitiflc  basis,  not  categorized 
and  attacked  as  Castro  and  as  Chair- 
man Mao  do  when  they  scream  and 
hamngue,  villlfying  Americans  as  "Im- 
perialistic" or  "nmntog  dogs."  The  basic 
weakness  of  the  extreme  left-wing  liberal 
is  evident  in  the  attadcs  aa  Dr.  Shockley; 
they  are  more  characteristic  of  fascism 
than  Americanism.  These  attacks  do 
more  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression  that  is  the  basis  of  our 
society  than  protect  it.  P^r  may  suppress 
the  truth  but  is  no  sid)Btitute  for  it.  I  in- 
clude a  related  news  article  in  the  Rxcord 
at  this  point: 

fProm  the  Wsshliigton  Post,  Sept.  8.  1B71] 

Rack  Trxost  Callsd  "Fascist'* 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

Nobel  laureate  Dr.  WUllam  Shockley  was 

publicly  accused  of  "racism"  and  promoting 

"fasdet  Ideas'*  yesterday  when  he  presented 

to  the  American  P^vihaloglcftl  AeeooUtlon  his 

theory  that  Negroes  are  genetically  inferior 

to  whites. 
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A  (dlnlcal  paychologlat.  Or.  Kdwenl  C.  Scan- 
loo,  described  Sbookley  at  a  pubUc  meeting 
aa  "paranoid."  and  asserted  tbat  his  theory 
"is  a  fascist  idea  like  Nasi  Oermany." 

"The  proUem  In  my  terme  Is  the  racism 
of  Dr.  Shockler.  it's  too  bad  there  are  no 
longer  heresy  trials  for  sdenttsts  wtu>  have 
either  gone  senile  or  mad,"  said  Soanton  In 
the  fliat  personal  atta<A  in  public  on  Shock- 
ley since  he  began  preeratlng  his  controvM-- 
Al&l— and  largely  unaccepted — ^vlews  at  major 
scientific  nuatinsi  five  years  ago. 

I«ter,  a  black  wooum  psychdoglst  in  the 
audience,  Alice  ICadlscn  of  Rutgws  Univer- 
sity, told  Shockley  ttiat  his  theory  shows  that 
he  U  afraid  "that  black  people  some  day  wUl 
rise  up." 

"You  dont  scare  us  and  you  dont  put  us 
down,"  she  dedared.  "We  are  either  as  bright 
or  sxqwrior  to  you,  and  we're  scaring  you.  I 
thank  you  tat  that  compliment." 

AMhoiigh  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
repeatedly  has  refused  ShaDkleys  requests  to 
qxmsor  studies  to  test  his  theory,  the  debates 
ttiere  have  been  proper  and  polite. 

Even  the  black  students  at  Dartmouth 
CoUege  who  prevented  him  from  speaking 
two  years  ago.  didnt  attack  Shockley  per- 
sonally. They  merely  kept  clapping  ihyth- 
mlcaUy  untu  he  left  the  platform. 

Shockley.  a  pnafessor  at  electrloal  engineer- 
ing at  Stanford  Unlvetsity  who  won  the  Nobel 
Prloe  in  1958  for  his  put  In  the  Invention 
of  the  trsnsistar,  appcMred  unruffled  by  the 
public  attacks. 

"I  don't  take  that  seriously."  said  Shockley 
of  Scanlon's  charge  that  he  is  paranoid  be- 
cause he  tspe-reoords  everything  he  says, 
refuses  to  answer  questions  at  a  press  con- 
ference until  he  writes  down  a  reporter's 
name  and  affUlaUon  and  sends  all  letters  by 
certified  mall. 

As  to  the  racism  and  Nazism  ohargee, 
Shockley  said  tbat  SoaaUon's  views  "are  far 
more  In  keeping  with  a  totalitarian  state 
than  mine." 

PrafeeslonaUy,  Shockley  said,  he  will  be 
"proftmndly  dlsooocerted"  if  he  Is  proven 
wrong  and  there  is  no  genetic  diffarenoe  In 
the  InteUlgence  at  whites  «nd  Ma<As. 

But  as  a  human  being,  he  continued,  he 
would  say,  "Thank  God.  I  wont  have  to  mesa 
wMh  tbese  things  any  more." 

He  bases  his  theory,  which  Is  supported 
by  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Jenson,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  educational  psychologist, 
on  analysis  of  data  reported  by  other  social 
sdentlsts. 

Because  of  "wishful  thinking"  about  the 
equality  of  all  men,  Shockley  aald,  these 
other  scientists  are  unwilling  to  draw  the 
same  conclusions  he  does  from  the  data. 

His  main  souroes  of  Information,  he  said, 
are  a  massive  federal  Office  of  Bducatlonal 
study  comparing  Negro  and  white  scholaatlc 
achievement  and  Armed  Forces  QuaUflcatlon 
Test  results. 

Just  last  week.  Dr.  Oeorge  W.  Mayeske,  a 
psychologist,  reported  that  his  analysis  of 
the  same  Office  of  Kducatlon  date  on  123,000 
students  showed  tbat  any  differences  be- 
tween whites  and  Negroes  on  scholastic 
achievement  tests  were  due  con^)leteIy  to 
social  and  economic  factors,  not  genetics. 

And  Scanlon,  a  clinical  psychologist  at  the 
SchuylklU  County  (Pa.)  Mentel  Health  Cen- 
ter, said  bis  experiences  as  an  Army  psychol- 
ogist indicated  a  considerable  amoxint  of 
cheating  among  southern  whites  who  are 
supervised  by  white  officers  while  taking 
Armed  Forces  teste. 

"He  (Shockley)  ought  to  quit  using  them 
unless  he  wante  to  tell  a  lie,"  said  Scanlon. 
Shockley  acknowledged  that  the  Idea  that 
the  Armed  Forces  teste  may  not  be  an  ac- 
curate reflection  of  the  InteUlgence  of 
Negroes  and  whites  is  "a  very  vaUd  area  of 
orittdam;  It  bears  on  the  validity  and  alg- 
nlflcanoe  (tf  one  of  the  types  of  date  I  am 
using." 


But.  he  Insisted  that  his  main  theaU  that 
Negroes  are  innately  Inferior  to  whites  In 
intolligenoe  still  holds. 

"Nature  has  oolor-ooded  groups  of  Individ- 
uals so  that  statlatlcaUy  reUaMe  predictions 
of  their  adaptabtUty  to  InttileotuaUy  reward- 
ing and  effective  lives  can  easily  be  made  ^-r^ 
profltelHy  uaed  by  the  pragmatic  man  in  the 
street,"  said  Shockley. 

He  proposed  "as  a  thinking  exercise"  that 
the  government  offer  bonuses  for  the  sterll- 
laatlon  for  people  who  don't  p«y  income  tax. 

The  amount  of  the  bonus  would  depend, 
Shockley  said,  on  the  number  of  hereditary 
disadvantages  the  person  has.  He  listed  "dis- 
advantages such  as  diabetes,  epilepsy,  heroin 
addiction,  arthritis,  eto" 
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THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— XXX 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  'Raas. 
(Mr.  OoHZALB)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CX>NZALBZ.  Mr.  ^leaker,  slnoe  we 
last  met  there  have  been  many  chapters 
added  to  the  ShaiDstown  Follies,  all  of 
which  I  wHl  recite  to  the  House  In  due 
course.  All  in  all.  however,  I  can  tell  you 
now  that  all  these  evoits.  and  others  that 
are  yet  to  be  revealed,  will  add  to  the 
growing  weight  of  evidence  that  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  United 
Stetes.  Will  WOson.  is  unfit  for  the  office 
he  occupies. 

For  6  years  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  private 
citizen,  and  in  that  time  he  advanced 
from  being  a  comfortably  wealthy  man 
to  a  millionaire,  with  a  great  deal  of 
asslstonce  from  Mr.  Frank  Sharp.  As  It 
turns  out.  Sharp  was  a  crook  and  his 
pals  seem  to  have  bem  less  than  honor- 
able men.  Wilson  was  cme  of  those  pals — 
he  was  Sharp's  attorney,  adviser,  and 
beneficiary. 

Many  questionable,  dubious,  and  dis- 
honest deals  took  place  in  Sharp's  em- 
pire while  Will  Wilson  was  in  its  em- 
ploy. Wilson  has  nevo-  explained  his  role 
in  any  of  these  deals,  but  he  did  offer  a 
few  days  ago  a  9-page  public  statonent 
on  how  he  became  a  millionaire,  and 
since  this  is  a  curious  document  I  dDTer  It 
for  the  Rccoao: 

Statxmxnt  bt  AaaxsTAirr  ArroamT  ODt^uu. 
Wnx  R.  WnaoN 

From  1963  through  1968.  I  was  engaged 
in  the  private  practice  of  law  in  Austin  and 
Hotiston.  One  of  my  dlente  was  Frank  Sharp, 
whose  implication  In  a  stock  fraud  case  has 
led  to  insinuations  that  I  am  or  have  been 
Involved  in  iUegal  activities  as  a  result  of  this 
association.  There  is  absolutely  no  truth  to 
this. 

For  more  than  80  years — since  I  graduated 
from  college — ^I  have  actively  engaged  In  the 
buying  and  selling  of  land.  Most  of  these 
transactions  have  been  proQteble.  m  addi- 
tion, my  net  worth  was  Increased  by  Inheri- 
tances which  occurred  when  my  father  died 
and  at  the  death  of  my  wife's  father. 

At  the  time  I  was  elected  httomtj  General 
of  the  Stete  of  Texas,  my  net  worth  was  ap- 
proximately 8800,000.  I  engaged  in  very  few 
land  transactions  during  the  time  I  was  At- 
torney General.  However,  the  value  of  the 
land  that  I  owned,  located  in  the  fast-grow- 
ing cities  of  Dallas  and  Austin,  continued  to 
appreciate  and  by  1963  my  net  worth  was 
approximately  $600,000. 

As  Attorney  General  from  1966  through 
196a,  I  was  automatloaUy  a  member  of  the 
State  Banking  Oommlsaton.  During  that  time, 
I  voted  to  charter  more  than  150  bank  ^>- 
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fdloattoos,  tnrtiultng  m  nqoMt  by  Itmnk 
ahwp  to  aBtablUIi  tb»  etaarpK^cfwn  Bank  In 
Uw  aoatbwwt  part  of  tte  otty  of  Boiutoa. 
X  supported  tb«  oharter  ^ipUeatloci  on  Its 
martts.  I  was  aoquatntMl  with  Frank  Sbarp 
at  the  time  aa  I  was  with  many  of  tiM  m>- 
pUeants  wbo  came  before  ttve  Ontnmlairton. 

I  left  public  oCBce  at  tlie  end  at  IMS, 
foUowlng  an  unsucoeoaful  race  for  Oovemor, 
and  helped  organlaed  tba  law  Una  of  WU- 
aon.  KflDdaU.  Kooli  *  Ran<Ml  In  Austin.  Mr. 
ShaiT  became  one  of  the  firm's  clients  In  tbe 
spring  of  IMS— <]oe  of  apiirualuiately  100 
peraoDs  or  cocpocatlons  who  retained  our 
firm's  aerrloes. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  six  years,  ttie 
volume  of  buslneee  which  lAr.  Sbarp  brought 
to  the  finn  yarled  a  great  deal.  Some  yean 
he  was  a  major  client  and  other  years  he 
waanoc 

In  addition  to  our  lawyer-cUeat  rtiatloo- 
shlp,  b\islness  Intereats  ocntroUed  by  Mr. 
Sharp  were  a  source  of  legitimate  credit  for 
me  ImJIar  to  other  lending  Institutions  I 
used  to  Inorease  my  land  holdings. 

On  AftU  aa,  1964.  I  recetved  two  loans  of 
•60,000  each  fr«tn  the  Sharpeto>wn  Realty 
CXmpany,  which  was  owned  by  Mr.  Sharp. 
One  loan.  Which  cairted  an  Intereet  rate  of 
4^  percent,  was  ised  to  purchase  a  five-acre 
traot  of  land  In  Southwest  Houston  from 
tbe  reatty  company.  The  loan  was  secured 
by  the  land.  Hie  other  loan — at  five  per- 
cent Interest — was  used  to  buy  a  ten  acre 
parotf  of  land  from  IndlTlduals  not  ooonect- 
ed  with  Mr.  Sbarp  or  Sbatpetown.  I  was  not 
required  to  post  any  ot^lateral  for  this  loan. 
At  this  time,  my  net  worth  was  estimated  at 
$687,000. 

By  bllUng  the  realty  company  for  legal 
set  vices  and  expenses  incurred  In  connection 
with  repreeentlng  the  company,  I  paid  off 
this  loan  by  July  1968. 

Without  my  knorwledge,  the  $50,000  note 
for  the  five  acre  parcel  was  transferred  from 
the  realty  company  to  the  Sharpstown  Bank 
on  AprU  37,  1964. 

Durli^  the  next  two  yean,  I  borrowed  a 
total  of  >66,000  from  the  Sharpstown  Bank 
In  three  separate  traneaoUoDs  on  my  signa- 
ture and  at  the  Interert  rates  then  being 
cttarged.  These  loans  were  used  to  purchase 
listed  stock  and  other  tracts  of  land.  a<id 
In  connection  with  the  coostructlon  of  an 
apartment  comi^ex  In  Austin. 

In  AprU  of  1066,  I  borrowed  696.000  from 
the  Sharpstown  Bank,  sgaln  for  the  piirpose 
of  buying  stock  and  parcels  of  land  and  for 
the  ^lartment  house  construction.  At  the 
same  time,  I  consolidated  my  entire  In- 
debtednees  Into  one  note  for  $300,000  at  the 
preraUing  rate  of  Interest.  I  secured  this 
loan  with  tbs  two  parcels  of  land  piuxshased 
In  1964.  My  net  wt^th  kn  February,  1968 
was  approximately  $886,000. 

By  Septem^ber  of  1968,  I  had  paid  $as,000 
on  the  $aOO,000  loan.  The  Sharpstown  Bank 
requested  payment  of  the  balance,  so  I 
transferred  the  note  to  the  Bank  of  Texas  In 
Houston.  In  December  of  1969,  I  paid  off  the 
loan  at  .the  Bank  of  Texas  by  liquidating 
certain  propertlee. 

There  have  been  only  two  other  loan  trans- 
actions Involving  myself  and  the  Sharpstown 
Bank.  One  was  for  $17,000  which  was  made 
to  the  law  firm  of  Wllaon,  Rldlnga  and  0»- 
bome  on  September  6, 1968  to  purchase  (^Boe 
equipment  and  fumKure  for  the  firm  which 
occupied  space  provided  by  the  bank,  "mm 
law  firm  only  repreeemted  tha  bank  aiul  was 
dissolved  In  January  1960  foUowlng  my  ap- 
pointment as  Assistant  Attorney  General.  One 
payment  of  $8,631  was  made  on  a  loan  and 
the  bahuwe  was  assumed  by  one  of  my  pre- 
vious partners. 

The  other  tranaactlon  occurred  in  August 
of  1970  when  I  borrowed  $80,000  on  my  sig- 
nature—et  9  percent  interest — for  use  In 
connection  with  my  Investment  program. 
This  loan  was  repaid  In  full  within  seven 
months. 


Oorlag  tbs  winter  of  1967-68.  I  -.,-. 
buying  stock  m  MMlonal  Baskscs  lifs, 
ereotuaUy  purehastng  8,000  shsna  in  a  yaar^ 
time  at  prtoee  tanging  tram  $8.00  to  $11JM>  a 
Share,  li^  interest  in  tbls  oompany  came  as  a 
result  of  a  request  frcm  Mr.  Sharp  to  study 
the  company^  statetnsnts  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  stock.  MtUnigh  tlie  stock  was 
selling  at  $8.00  a  Aars  at  tbe  ttma.  It  was  my 
opinion  aa  a  result  of  my  analyaU  that  tfas 
stock  was  wortb  $11.00  a  share. 

Mr.  Sharp  expresssd  an  interest  in  acquir- 
ing the  company  tnm  fCnner  Oovemor  Allan 
Shivers  who  btfd  ooatroUing  Interest.  Hs 
ssked  me  to  ascertain  the  asking  price,  which 
Mk.  Shivers  said  wa«  $14.60  a  share.  I  subea- 
quently  advised  Mr.  Sharp  thait,  in  my 
optnlon.  the  price  was  too  high.  Oontrary  to 
my  advice,  ha  directed  me  to  begin  negotiat- 
ing for  the  purchase  of  a  oontroUlng  interest 
In  the  company  at  $14.60  a  share,  and  I  drew 
up  a  contraot  totalling  $7.6  mUUon  for  the 
purchase  of  the  stock.  The  contract  caUed 
for  the  transaction  to  be  entirely  in  caA 
and  to  be  ctoeed  on  August  13,  1968.  at  a 
bank  In  Dallas.  This  was  the  end  of  my  In- 
volvement with  the  aoqiilsttlon  of  the  stock. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Sbarp  and  Mr.  Shivers 
agreed  between  themsslveB  to  modify  the 
contract  by  moving  the  closing  date  up  to 
July  S  and  to  change  the  terms  of  payment. 
Mr.  Sharp  paid  one  half  on  the  closing  date 
and  the  other  half  six  months  later.  I  did 
not  know  then  and  I  do  not  know  now 
where  Mr.  Sharp  gat,  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
purchase  of  the  stock.  He  did  not  consult  me 
about  H  and  I  did  not  advise  him  about  any 
bank  toans  or  other  nn^nMng  involved  in 
this  purchase.  Mr.  Sharp  did  inquire  aa  to 
how  much  bank  stock  the  Insurance  com- 
pany could  acquire  under  the  Insurance  laws. 
I  looked  vf>  the  Uw  and  tdd  him  what  tt 
said. 

Without  violating  the  privileged  relation- 
ship between  lawyer  and  cUent,  I  beUeve  I 
can  say  that  I  frequently  urged  Mr.  Shan>  to 
be  more  cautious  m  his  debt  and  expansion. 
And  he  Just  as  frequently  replied:  "I  hired 
you  for  your  legal  advice,  not  business  ad- 
vice." I  think  thU  beet  characterlzea  our 
relationship. 

I  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  reading  a 
depoeition  taken  from  Mr.  Sharp  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  How- 
ever, press  reports  quote  Mr.  Sharp  as  saying 
In  the  deposition  that  I  was  present  at  the 
bank  In  DaUas  at  the  time  the  transacUon 
invc^vlng  Bankers  Life  was  cloeed.  That  is 
not  true.  I  was  away  on  a  fishing  trip  at  ths 
time. 

My  firm's  fee  for  >i^n<iiiwg  the  Banksn 
Life  transaction  was  less  than  $6,000  and 
was  based  on  a  bUUng  rate  of  $40  an  hour. 

In  February  of  1968,  prior  to  Mr.  Sharp's 
acquisition  of  ths  Insurance  company,  he 
caUed  me  to  Inquire  about  the  value  of  the 
stock  and  asked  If  I  was  stlU  buying  shares. 
He  said  be  had  a  friend  who  wished  to  pur- 
chase about  1.000  shares  of  the  stock  but 
did  not  have  a  local  broker.  He  asked  If  I 
would  buy  It  through  my  account.  I  agreed 
and  Mr.  Sharp  sent  a  check  for  the  amount.  I 
made  the  purchase  of  the  stock  through  my 
accovmt  In  the  munes  he  gave  me,  Teddy  Joe 
Brtstt^  and  Jims  Bristol. 

I  did  not  Inquire  then  and  I  do  not  have 
any  direct  knowledge  now  as  to  the  Identity 
of  theee  pereons  beyond  what  I  have  read  in 
recent  new^iaper  accounts. 

In  the  fall  of  1068.  I  sold  1,000  of  the  8,000 
shares  that  I  had  purchased  in  National 
Bankers  Life.  FoUowlng  notification  that  I 
woiild  be  nominated  as  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  1  began  liquidating  much  of 
the  stock  that  I  held  at  the  time,  including 
the  remaining  7.000  shares  of  National  Bank- 
ers Life.  As  a  result  of  the  sale  of  aU  my  Ite- 
tional  Bankers  I^ife  stock,  for  which  I  re- 
ceived no  more  than  $10.00  a  share,  I  sus- 
tained a  net  loes  of  approxlnxately  $1,700  in 
my  Investmsnt  in  the  insurance  company. 


September  8,  1971 

On  Fel>ruary  13.  1969,  I  received  the  last 
payment  for  the  sale  of  the  stock.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  not  purchased  any  shares  of 
Bankers  Life.  The  brcAerage  house  ^tparent- 
ly  kept  some  of  the  stock  registered  in  my 
name,  although  I  had  been  paid  in  full  for 
It,  because  it  wasn't  sent  through  tor  ze- 
reglstratlon  untu  some  months  later. 

When  I  liquidated  my  law  practloe  prior 
to  becoming  an  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
I  had  several  accounts  receivable,  including 
$81,000  due  from  Mr.  Sharp's  realty  com- 
pany. For  tax  piui>oses,  I  requested  that  no 
payment  be  made  on  any  of  the  outstanding 
accounts  diulng  1060. 

In  January  of  1970,  Mr.  Sharp  paid  $30,- 
000  on  this  account,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$1 1 .000  which  Is  still  due. 

Deeplto  my  aaaodatton  with  Ur.  Sharp,  I 
did  not  learn  at  the  InTastlgation  by  the 
Securitiea  and  Sxchange  flamiilaeUsi  into 
allegations  at  stock  fraud  concerning  the 
Bhaipatown  Bank  and  National  Bankers  Life 
untu  November  or  December  1970.  Tbe  mat- 
ter was  not  brought  otBdaUj  to  the  atteo- 
tlooof  the  Department  of  Justice  untU  after 
the  SBO  suit  was  filed  on  January  18,  1971. 

At  that  time,  I  disqualified  myaelf  from 
taking  any  part  In  the  case.  Accordingly, 
w^ien  Department  attorneys  decided  to  seek 
immunity  for  Mr.  Sharp  in  exchange  for  his 
testimony,  the  declsloii  was  made  by  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Richard  KlelndleoBt.  Tbe 
dediton  normally  would  have  been  ixMde  by 
the  Assistant  Attorney  Geosral  of  the  Orlmi- 
nal  Divlaton. 

During  the  six  years  that  I  was  in  private 
practice,  my  net  worth  increased  from  ap- 
proximately $600,000  to  approximately  $1.8 
million.  My  net  Income  from  my  law  firm 
rose  from  approximately  $80,000  in  1968  to 
■PpraximatMy  $100,000  by  1968.  and  I  bad 
a  limited  number  of  succeesful  investments 
In  securities.  However,  the  i>rimary  reaeoo 
tor  the  Increase  In  my  net  worth  wae  the 
rapidly  appreciating  value  of  the  property  I 
owned. 

It  wae  not  unusual  for  somsone  with  heavy 
tDTestmecitB  in  prime  location  real  estate 
dining  that  period  of  econamlc  infiatlon  to 
experience  rapid  and  substantial  growth. 

Although  my  relatlonahlp  with  Mr.  Sbarp 
was  a  profitable  one  and  the  firm's  bllUngs  to 
his  company  were  substantial,  my  personal 
wealth  has  Increased  primarily  due  to  a 
sulxtaaitlal  growth  In  the  siae  of  three  of 
Texas'  largest  dtles. 

I  might  say  here  that  on  the  day  be- 
fore t^e  statement  was  Issued,  it  was 
made  known  that  it  would  come  out  at 
10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  26. 
On  the  appointed  day.  Department  of 
Justice  representatives  said  that  the 
statement  would  be  ready  that  afternoon, 
at  3  o'clock.  It  was  alter  4  by  the  time 
the  statement  actually  became  available. 
WllsoQ  and  his  public  relations  men 
found  it  hard  Indeed  to  explain  things. 
The  "facts"  Just  kept  changing  on  them. 

Well.  Wilson's  statement  turned  out  to 
be  less  than  candid.  In  fact  it  is  not  even 
a  good  dodge.  It  speaks  of  everything  ex- 
cept the  one  vital  issue,  and  that  is.  Just 
what  did  he  do  for  Frank  Sharp?  It 
never  menthxis  the  crooked  deals  that  I 
have  described.  Yet  WUson  must  have 
known  about  these  deals,  for  they  could 
have  never  taken  place  without  his  at 
least  being  aware  of  them,  or  taking  part 
in  them. 

Iliose  deals  that  he  has  admitted  to 
are  blatantly  dishixiest 

Wilson  coyly  says  that  he  never  adced 
questions  about  these  deals,  that  he  did 
not  know  what  was  going  on.  He  Just  did 
whaA  he  was  told,  no  questions  asked.  He 
was  a  pasty,  he  sc^s. 
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vnison  says  that  he  did  not  know  that 
the  brlbeiy  of  a  Federal  bank  examiner 
took  place,  even  though  his  brokerage 
account  was  used  for  the  deal.  Yet  at 
that  time,  he  knew  that  the  FDIC  was 
closely  watching  the  Sharpstown  Bank 
and  he  had  every  reason  to  know  who  fee 
bank  examiners  were.  Yet  he  says  he 
never  asked  any  questioas  when  Sharp 
asked  him  if  he  could  use  the  Wilson 
bn^etage  account  for  "a  friend." 

Wilson  says  also  that  he  never  asked 
any  queartioos  when  Shatp's  pal  Joe  No- 
votny  asked  him  to  pay  a  little  old  con- 
struction Mil  that  they  did  not  want  to 
run  through  the  Sharpstown  Bank  ac- 
counts. Wilson  asked  no  questions,  did 
not  sense  that  the  bcuik  was  trying  to 
cover  anything  up,  never  adced  what  it 
was  about  He  Just  did  as  he  was  told, 
and  collected  $2,500  for  his  trouble.  As 
it  hiUTpened  the  bill  was  to  cover  the 
cost  of  bugging  the  Sharpstown  Bank  of - 
flees  where  FDIC  examiners  were 
working. 

So,  Wilson  says  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  who  the  examiners  were,  and  could 
not  have  been  party— at  least  know- 
ingly—to any  bribery  attempt.  And  he 
says  that  he  knew  nothing  about  efforts 
to  breach  the  security  of  a  Federal  ex- 
amination. 

I^also  claims  he  knew  notlilng  about 
Federal  investigations  into  the  Sharps- 
town  Bank  many  moons  later,  when  he 
borrowed  $30,000  from  his  pal,  Shaip. 
WUscn  says  he  repaid  the  loan  within  7 
months,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
Federal  investigation  when  he  took  the 
loan.  Well,  he  does  not  say  when  he  re- 
pcdd  the  loan  or  how  or  even  what  it  was 
used  for— and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know.  And,  of  course,  the  Sharpstown 
State  Bank  was  broke  and  out  of  busi- 
ness within  the  7-month  period  Vmscm 
talks  fUsout  in  his  statement,  and  all 
loans  were  called  by  the  liquidators.  I 
believe  that  Wilson  probably  paid  off  the 
losui  as  soon  as  he  found  out  clwrges 
against  Sharp  would  be  filed,  to  cover  up 
his  relationship  with  Sharp  and  get  out 
of  the  picture.  And,  indeed.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  he  paid  it  all  off  in  cash. 

Wilson  thus  far  has  said  that  he  can- 
not talk  about  what  he  did  with  Prank 
Shaip  and  for  Frank  Sharp  without  de- 
stroying the  lawyer-client  relationship. 
Yet  when  it  suits  his  convenioioe  he  can 
talk — his  silence  is  selective. 

The  public  has  yet  to  hear  from  Wilson 
about  the  SAC-RIC  deal,  the  many  self- 
dealing  loans  that  Sharp  had  set  up  be- 
tween his  compcmies,  to  the  tune  of  mil- 
lions— ^many  of  which  were  never  repaid, 
and  which  were  directly  resfxmsible  for 
the  failure  and  deterioration  of  Sharp's 
companies;  nor  has  he  ever  said  anything 
about  his  knowledge  of  such  fine  deals  as 
the  recapitalization  of  the  Sharpstown 
Bank  by  use  of  its  very  own  funds.  This 
latter  deal,  some  say,  was  arranged  on 
the  expert  advice  and  by  a  formula  dic- 
tated by  none  other  than  Will  Wilson. 

And  so  it  goes. 

As  more  embarrassing  deals  are  re- 
vealed, WilsMi  keeps  saying  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  them,  or  that  he  was  a 
patsy,  or  that  he  was  away  fishing  when 
it  happened.  It  is  imirasslble  that  he 
did  not  know  what  was  happening.  Even 
if  he  did  not  know,  there  is  no  reason 


to  have  confidence  in  him — patsies  are 
unfit  to  hold  high  office. 

Everything  that  has  been  revealed  to 
date  shows  that  Frank  Sharp  and  his 
pals  were  crooks  In  one  degree  or  an- 
other. It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  one 
man  in  that  crowd  was  wholly  honest  or 
wholly  ignorant.  I  do  not  believe  that 
T^^lson  was  dther.  He  is  unfit  to  serve 
and  ought  to  resign. 


HEALTH  CARE  IN  AMERICA: 
A  HERETICAL  DIAGNOSIS 

(Mr.  HATiTi  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article  represents  a  deep  and  honest  look 
at  the  entire  medical  situation  In  the 
United  States.  It  points  up  the  short- 
comings that  need  correction  in  the  pres- 
ent medical  care  system  in  £m  honest, 
thoughtful,  and  well  researched  way. 
The  author,  Mr.  Harry  Schwartz,  is 
known  as  one  of  the  real  heavyweights  in 
the  field  of  reporting,  and  I  congratulate 
him  for  one  of  the  outstanding  pieces 
done  in  the  medical  area  in  recent  years. 
I  am  happy  the  Saturday  Review  of  Lit- 
erature published  it. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Saturday  Review.  Aug.  14.  1971] 
Health    Cakx    or    Amkbica:    A    HxamcAL 

DXAOKOaiB 

(By  Harry  Scbwarta) 

The  conventional  practice  of  medicine  and 
the  physicians  engaged  in  It  are  under  at- 
tack m  the  United  States  as  never  before. 
Ranged  behind  a  banner  reading  bxaltb 
CARX  CRISIS,  a  large  and  vodferotis  group  of 
critics  claims  that  the  nation's  medical  sys- 
tem is  woefully  deficient  In  so  many  major 
respects  that  It  must  be  radically  reorga- 
nized— and  quickly.  On  this  essential  diag- 
nosis and  firescrlptlon,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration stands  shoulder  to  shoiUder  with 
Senators  Edward  Kennedy  and  Edmund  Mus- 
kle,  among  others,  as  well  as  with  numerous 
trade  union  leaders. 

Bfany  patients  are  vocally  dissatisfied  with 
the  high  cost  of  medical  care  and.  Increas- 
ingly, with  the  outcome — this  latter  fact  at- 
tested to  by  an  epidemic  of  malpractice  suits. 
The  past  few  years  have  seen  a  barrage  of 
articles,  books,  television  programs,  and  oth- 
er Investigations  of  the  weaknesses  and  in- 
adequacies of  tbe  medical  system.  "Don't  get 
sick  m  America,"  the  nation  has  been  told, 
ss  though  there  were  some  place  where  It 
was  good  to  have  cancer  or  multiple  sclerosis 
or  echlzoi^renla.  Alarmed  by  this  atmos- 
phere, the  American  Medical  Association  has 
begun  to  run  scared,  offering  programs  for 
in^roved  financing  and  deUvery  of  health 
care,  and  seeking  to  upgrade  Its  public  image 
by  sponsoring  advertisements  to  show  that 
doctors  do  care  about  the  health  of  their 
patients,  the  quality  of  tbe  environment,  and 
the  like. 

In  their  righteous  wrath,  many  of  today's 
critics  seem  to  feel  that  limits  of  truth,  bal- 
ance, or  plain  good  sense  Just  don't  apply  to 
their  holy  cause.  Thus,  one  national  maga- 
zine recently  blazoned  Its  front  cover  with 
Why  You  Can't  Get  a  Doctor,  though  the 
editors  surely  know  that  every  week  millions 
of  Americans  see  and  are  treated  by  physi- 
cians. And  In  another  national  magazine,  a 
television  critic  who  signs  himself  "Cyclops" 
assured  his  readers  that  Medicare  had  en- 
riched the  doctors  In  mu<^  the  same  fashion 
that  the  oU  depletion  allowance  had  served 
the  oil  Industry.  One  wonders  if  In  an  earlier 
era  Cyclops  denounced  "faceless  and  name- 


leaa  accusers"  who  preeented  no  evidence  but 
simply  accused  broad  categories  of  people. 
More  generally,  the  critics  have  often  focused 
on  the  worst  areas  In  this  field  and  trumpeted 
their  findings  as  thou^  they  were  typloaL 
With  that  technique  of  course,  every  aspect 
of  American  life  can  be  indicted  since  all- 
like  medldne — have  weaknesses  and  deft- 
ciendea. 

Even  unfair  criticism  can  be  useful  In  keep- 
ing an  Indlvldiial,  an  inartltutlon,  or  a  sec- 
tion of  society  on  Its  toes  and  helping  prevent 
complacency.  Vice  President  Agnew's  attack 
on  the  media  can  be  defended  from  this 
point  of  view.  But  in  the  case  of  medical 
care,  many  of  the  critics  have  "sduitlons" 
they  want  to  offer.  Having  tdd  us  what  In- 
competent, greedy  monsters  dominate  the 
medical  profession,  the  critics  assure  us  that 
If  we  wUl  only  adopt  tbelr  pet  nostrum  aU 
will  be  well  m  the  best  of  all  medical  worlds. 
Itie  fact  that  for  many  yean  to  oome  moat 
(A  the  physicians  treating  sick  Americans 
will  be  the  same  men  and  women  with  MD. 
degrees  who  are  being  denounced  now  doeent 
seem  to  shake  the  faith  of  these  true  bSUev- 
ers  In  simplistic  solutions.  Nor  does  tt  seem 
to  occur  to  many  of  these  would-be  reform- 
ws  that  there  could  be  heavy  costs  In  the 
transition  to  some  new  health-care  mecha- 
nism and  there  could  even  turn  out  to  be 
serious  new  problems  vrith  the  propcaed 
"solutions."  Such  complications  teaA  to  be 
Ignored  as  the  fighters  agalnat  medical  evil 
use  the  undoubted  weakneases  of  what  now 
exists  for  their  propaganda  whUe  assuming 
that  their  proposals  would  Introduce  a 
Utopia.  Only  a  few  cynics  seem  to  realize 
that  all  human  snangements  have  faulta 
and  that  present  difficulties  need  to  be  com- 
pared with  probable  future  difficulties. 

A  staple  argument  advanced  by  those  who 
profess  to  see  a  health  care  crisis  Is  that  the 
nation's  health  Is  well  below  what  it  might 
be  because  of  the  Inadequacies  of  the  pres- 
ent medical  mechanism.  To  butjtiees  this 
argument,  the  critics  virtually  always  trot 
out  international  statistics  pusportlng  to 
show  that  the  United  States  is  way  down  on 
the  list  of  the  world's  nations  ranked  by 
such  Indicators  as  Infant  mortality  and 
expectancy. 

In  part,  this  argument  is  based  iqmn  sim- 
ple naivete  In  statistical  matters.  It  asstmies 
that  It  Is  meanlngfiil  to  compare  smsJl,  ho- 
mogeneous nations  concentrated  on  rela- 
tively tiny  territories — Sweden  and  Holland, 
for  example — with  the  United  States,  wfaoes 
popv;tetlon  Is  roughly  twenty  times  as  large, 
incredibly  heterogeneous,  and  spread  acrosa 
a  whole  continent.  Moreover,  those  who  tri- 
umphantly dte  theee  staitlstlcs  tisually  ignore 
the  problems  of  statistical  definition  that 
make  such  comparisons  even  more  suspect. 
And  they  almost  never  point  out  that  If  com- 
parisons are  mcMle  between  the  two  most 
nearly  comparable  large  countries  for  which 
data  are  avaUable — ^the  Soviet  Union  and  tbe 
United  Statee — the  Soviet  Union  turns  out 
to  have  a  muc2i  higher  Infant  mortaUty  rate 
than  the  United  Statee  and  approximately 
the  same  life  expectancy  level.  Why  doesnt 
anyone  talk  eJsout  a  Soviet  health  care  crisis? 

But  this  arg\iment  has  an  even  more  fun- 
damental faUaoy.  which  Is  the  assumption 
that  In  a  highly  developed,  modem  urban 
society  medical  care  Is  somehow  the  decisive 
element  In  such  matters  as  Infant  mortality 
and  life  expectancy.  This,  of  course,  ignores 
all  the  oom,plex  social  forces  at  work.  What- 
ever its  sins,  the  American  medical  establish- 
ment is  not  responsible  for  hunger  In  this 
country,  for  the  automobUes  that  klU  60,000 
or  more  people  here  annually,  for  the  drug 
overdoses  that  claim  thousands  of  young 
lives,  or  for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
court  heart  disease  and  lung  cancer  by  over- 
eating, exercising  Httle  or  not  at  all,  and 
smoking  a  pack  or  more  of  cigarettes  daUy. 
If  a  person  chooses  to  eat  or  smoke  his  way 
to  death  despite  his  doctcM''s  warning,  why 
blame  tbe  doctor? 
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nually.  It  1«  curfcma  that  tboM  who  niah 
to  twe  BtaUsUos  to  indlot  American  medldne 
an  ao  qulat  about  data  tbat  point  in  tbe 
<Vp()iMa  dlraoUon.  Why  U  ao  Uttla  aald.  for 
aasHnpla,  atootst  tbe  dramatlo  «lacUn*>  In 
AoMrtoan  Infant  mortality  in  recant  yean — 
a  itrop  at  mora  than  30  per  cent  Just  ba- 
tman 1966  aikd  1»707  Laat  year,  for  the  first 
ttane  In  American  history,  the  Infant  mor- 
talltr  rata  want  balow  twenty  deatha  per 
tbouaand  live  blrtba.  Nor  are  we  often  n- 
mlTMlHI  that,  whan  allowance  la  made  for 
ttM  ^<*vtT>e«nB  age  dtatrlbutlon  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  death  mta  In  this  country  haa  been 
dropping  significantly.  In  1967,  the  laat  year 
for  wbloh  daita  are  available,  the  age-ad- 
justed death  rate  in  this  country  waa  13  per 
tbouaand  population.  Twenty  yean  earlier, 
tbe  corresponding  figure,  9.0  per  thousand, 
waa  almoat  36  per  cent  higher. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  ttiare  is  no 
room  for  further  improvonant.  But  if  critics 
want  to  ba  hooast  with  the  Amarloan  people, 
they  ought  to  present  the  whole  pictoie — 
iwKiiirtiny  tha  undeniat>la  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  improvement,  in 
sonM  oasas  very  rm>id  improvemant — and 
noi  OMraly  carefully  salectad  intematJoual 
eompariaona.  ttia  ralavanca  or  validity  of 
which  IB  dubious.  It  should  ba  added,  mere- 
over,  that  the  gains.  t.e.,  tbe  reduotkma,  in 
tkwnMf<,y^n  Infant  mortality  and  overall  mor- 
tality rwtas  have  been  shared  by  whites  and 
noo-whitea  of  both  sasas. 

A  aaeond  Irequent  complaint  la  about 
diortagea  at  doobora.  sometimes  more  gen- 
•raOy  of  all  health  manpower  and  woman- 
powar.  Along  with  this  grievance  often  goea 
the  more  or  less  explicit  charge  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  lias  been  chok- 
ing off  the  supply  of  dootara.  presumably  to 
Increase  its  msmbera'  mostopoUstle  power. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  there  are  short- 
agaa  of  doctors  In  some  places  and  that  tbe 
wont  probtema  are  eiux>untered  in  urban 
alums  and  remoter  rural  communltlea.  But 
the  united  Stataa  aa  a  whole  baa  one  of  tbe 
lilgbest  ratios  of  idiyslclana  to  population 
in  the  entire  world.  Between  1960  and  1970 
the  ntimber  ot  MJ}a  In  thla  country  In- 
ereaaed  ahnaat  60  per  cant,  or  substantially 
more  than  the  roughly  one-Ahird  population 
increase  in  the  same  period.  Moreover,  the 
country's  rate  of  physician  production  la 
mounting  rapidly  as  old  medtoal  schools  ex- 
pand enrollmenta.  new  medical  scbools  begin 
operating,  and  soma  medical  schoola  cut  the 
period  for  MJ).  training  from  four  to  three, 
or  even  two,  yeara.  In  Saptamber  1971,  ac- 
cording to  an  estlmfate  by  the  Association  of 
Anurican  Medical  College,  13.600  new  medi- 
cal students  will  begin  their  stu^ea.  about 
40  per  cent  more  than  the  number  ot  treah- 
men  enrolled  as  recently  as  196S. 

The  net  Increase  of  t>etwean  36.000  and 
40.000  doctors  In  thla  country  Just  since  1966 
makea  a  mockery  of  the  charge  that  the  AMA 
or  any  other  organization  la  attampttng  to 
preaerve  soma  aort  of  monopoly.  The  real 
problema  are  different,  and  they  have  at  laaat 
three  roots.  One  Is  the  trend  toward  spedal- 
lat  care  and  away  from  general  practice,  a 
trend  bom  both  of  the  economic  advaotagea 
of  being  a  ^leclallst  and  of  the  increaaing 
volume  and  complexity  of  madical  knorwl- 
edge.  A  second  factor  Is  the  underatandaMe 
deaire  of  many  physicians  to  live  and  practice 
where  it  is  most  advantageous  and  pleasant 
for  them  to  do  ao,  rather  than  In  siirround- 
ings  of  poverty  or  of  professional  Isolatton; 
physicians  are  abundant  on  Uanhattan'a 
faahlonable  East  Side  and  in  ailluent  Wast- 
chaater  County,  but  vary  icaroe  in  Bedford- 
Stuyveaant  and  the  Xaat  Bronx.  Plnally. 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  upsurge  in  the 
demand  for  physicians'  aervloaa  bom  of  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  ravotatMaiM  of  the 
mld-1960a.  which  lowered  the  aocnomlc  bar- 
rlara  to  martloal  care  tot  mjii^tif  without 
immediately  doing  anyttdng  to  oompeoaato 
for  the  proi^tfmi  of  this  oara. 


Nevertbaleaa.  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  recent  yaara  more  Amedcana  have  been 
receiving  more — and  usually  bettec^-medloal 
care  than  ever  before  in  the  natkn'e  hlatory. 
But  ttiti  la  hardly  the  altuatton  tbat  ttaa 
term  "health  oara  crlala"  brloga  to  mind  or 
ia  inteodcd  to  bring  to  mind. 

A  third  complaint  ts  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
nation's  total  medical  bill.  Here  la  the  way 
the  Nixon  admlnlstratlon'a  recent  White  Pa- 
per on  medloal  care  put  the  Indictment: 

"In  fiscal  year  1970.  the  nation  spent  167- 
billlon  on  health,  nearly  thna-flfths  again 
as  much  ea  had  been  ^lent  only  foiu*  yean 
earlier.  While  undoubtedly  there  were  im- 
provamaots  in  the  quality  of  care  for  at  least 
some  of  the  population,  more  than  76  per 
cent  of  the  Increase  in  expenditures  for  hos- 
pital care  and  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  in- 
crease  for  physician  aarvloeB  ware  tbe  con- 
sequence of  inflation." 

Put  thla  way,  oS  oourae,  there  la  a  strong 
ImpHcation  of  gouging,  of  conadencelaaa 
prafiteering  at  the  expense  of  the  sick.  But 
every  American  know*  that  the  last  four  or 
five  yean  have  been  a  period  of  rapid  gen- 
eral inflation,  of  substantial  rises  in  prtoea 
and  wages  throughout  the  economy.  Between 
1967  and  1970,  for  example,  VtM  oonamier 
price  index  show*  that  pfayatclaas*  fees  roae 
an  average  of  21.4  per  cent,  or  almoat  exact- 
ly the  same  percentage  by  which  average 
hourly  earnings  of  workera  on  private  non- 
agricultural  payroUa  increaaed  over  the  same 
period.  Between  1967  and  1970,  tbe  con- 
aumer  price  index  reports,  the  avenge  price 
of  a  semi-private  hoq>ltal  room  roae  4S.4 
per  cent.  Hoapitala,  of  ooune,  are  very  labor- 
Intenatva  inatitutlona.  and  before  Medloara 
and  Medicaid  many  of  their  personnel — In- 
terns, reaidents,  and  housekeeping  wmkaa, 
many  of  the  laat  being  from  mlnonty 
groups — received  very  low  wages.  These  laat 
mentioned  groups  bave  particularly  benefited 
from  above-average  wage  raises  in  recent 
yeara,  a  dicumatanoe  that  hardly  makes  such 
formerly  diaadvantaged  workers  economic 
criminals. 

There  diould  be  no  lllusloos  in  this  area. 
Proper  care  of  the  sick — particularly  of  the 
elderly,  who  make  up  sucJi  a  disproportion- 
ately high  percentage  of  tbe  seriously  Ul — 
Is  and  always  will  be  a  very  expensive  prop- 
osition. There  are.  of  course  ineffldenclee 
in  the  existing  medical-care  mechanism  that 
add  to  costs,  but  it  is  a  deltalon  to  think 
that  the  i^yalcally  ill  or  the  emotionally 
disturbed  can  be  handled  satisfactorily  and 
humanly  in  ways  that  will  oompcoa  In  ef- 
ficiency and  coat  effectiveneaa  with  the  aa- 
sembly-Une  techniques  Detroit  uses  to  build 
automobiles.  Certainly  the  nation  does  not 
want  the  high  percentage  of  error  and  neglect 
In  Its  health  care  th&t  car  buyers  find  in 
thctr  new  vehicles. 

Tet.  tt  Is  essentlaUy  aaaemhly-Une  medi- 
cine provided  toy  ooUectivlaed  phyatolana  that 
the  ciltica  Binig)ia<  to  meet  the  "health  can 
orials."  The  road  to  medical  Utopia,  many 
voices  now  tell  us,  Is  to  be  found  by  general 
acceptance  of  prepaid  group  psaotioe  arraoge- 
manta  ("health  malntonanoe  organlBatloos," 
m  Nixon  admlnlatralion  )argon)  on  tbe 
model  of  tbe  Kalaer-PeimaneDte  gron^M  along 
the  West  Coast.  Sudh  preaoclptlona  are  nat- 
ural If  one  beUevea  this  country  la  now  In  a 
health  care  cdals.  wbldi  derives  flrom  the 
cUchea  tbe  ontiOB  emptoy  to  deacrlibe  present 
American  medicine.  Tbirf  hold  that  (t  u  "a 
oottaga  industry"  cooalsting  of  "solo  practl- 
tionera"  working  on  a  "fee-for  aeriloe  basis" 
in  a  "non-syatem."  Simply  Inverting  these 
terms  produces  the  notion  that  wtaat  ia 
needed  la  a  maas-productlon  «»*^<ml  indus- 
try staffed  by  teams  of  doctors  wockloc  in- 
dependently of  payment  in  a  highly  ocya- 
nlzed  syatam. 

This  description  of  the  present  sttuMtion  ia 
aFoasly  ovemmpltfled.  American  '«^'*V'<"^  to- 
day ie  Utfily  pluralistic.  MUHona  of  Amerl- 
bave  oomplataly  soclallasd  medicine:  for 


example,  thoae  in  the  armed  foroee  and  in 
Vetaraos  Admlnlatratlon  blOapltala.  Several 
million  otbera  betoog  to  prepaid  group  prac- 
Ooe  organlastlops,  and  addltiooal  mllUooa 
look  to  hospital  emerg«n<^  rooma,  out- 
pattent  oUMos.  and  tbe  Ute  tat  their  primary 
medlaal  care.  Medicare.  Medicaid.  Mid  private 
medical  Insuranoe,  including  Blue  OToas. 
bave  revolutloniaed  tbe  economics  of  medi- 
cal care  In  recent  yean.  In  abort,  the  stereo- 
type opf  the  sick  Amerloan  going  to  th«  lao- 
lated  physialan  and  dtaglng  into  his  pocket 
for  the  glO  or  gl6  fee  oovers  only  a  portion 
of  the  reality.  And,  except  In  reowte  areas 
no  physician  is  really  Isolated  slBoe  any  good 
doctor  to  part  of  an  informal  system  that  in- 
cludes him.  tbe  ^Mdaliats  be  refers  paHanta 
to  wSien  ^>ectaMta  are  needed,  and  the  hoa- 
pttal  or  hoapitala  he  aandi  hJa  paUenta  to 
when  neoeeaary.  And  It  ]a  a  atncge  cottage 
laduMry  indeed  that  indndea  suoh  Institu- 
ttone  aa  Mew  York  Olty'a  Predbyteclan  Hoa- 
pHal.  Baaton%  Maaeaehueatta  Oenenl  Bospi- 
tal.  and  similar  large  hospMala  aU  over  the 
oountry. 

The  existing  plunMetlo  system  provides 
choices  for  iiath  i^yaiclans  and  patients.  In 
auoh  large  communttlee  as  New  Tork  CMy, 
San  Ftandaoo,  and  Denver  there  is  eoo^eti- 
tlon  between  private  phyalolans  and  9014) 
pracMoe  organlwationa.  as  w^  aa,  of  ooufse, 
amoat  tbe  private  phyilclana  themselves. 
AiMl  wlMre  one  usee  private  pnustMionecs,  the 
fact  that  the  doctor  coUeeta  a  fee  glvaa  *»<»« 
an  economic  intereat  in  aatlsfylng  the  pa- 
tient— not  a  bad  motive  however  much  the 
IdealisU  might  wish  that  doctors,  unlike  aU 
other  hunan  batnga.  had  no  aenee  of  aetf- 
mterest.  And  the  fee  acts  as  a  partial  twcrier 
toaoaaatve  calls  on  the  doctor^B  servloe,  a 
reetralnt  a^Onst  running  for  help  for  every 
vague  pain.  Moreover,  a  ayotam  in  wblefa  itte 
dootVa  income  ie  paoportionate  to  how  many 
patlenta  he  aeaa  enooungea  phy^daaa  to 
work  hard.  Many  dootors  today  work  alxty  or 
more  houra  weekly. 

Of  course.  Insofar  as  Amerloan  medicine  la 
still  a  cottage  Industry  baaed  on  a  one-to- 
one  relation  between  a  family  doctor  and  a 
patient,  it  baa  much  to  recommend  it.  Since 
most  ailments  an  self-llmltlng,  they  can 
be  handled  adequately  even  by  a  "solo  prac- 
titioner," especially  if ,  as  is  normal,  he  has 
access  to  laboratory  and  X-ray  facilities.  A 
family  doctor — and  there  are  stUl  many  of 
them  around — gets  to  know  his  patients  aa 
hvunan  beings  and  Is  able  to  provide  what  la 
probably  the  most  frequent  positive  out- 
come of  the  patlent-physlclan  encounter: 
reassurance  and  phychologlcal  support.  A 
large  fraction  of  people  who  go  to  dooton 
have  no  objectively  detectable  Illness  and 
really  want  psychiatric  aid.  which  oomee 
more  effectively  from  a  man  or  woman  tbe 
patient  knows  than  from  some  Impersonal 
stranger.  And  for  many  frightened  persons, 
reassurance  Is  far  more  effective  If  It  comes 
from  a  fUll-Oedged  MJ>.  than  from  a  physi- 
cian's assistant,  a  nurse,  or  some  other  per- 
son with  leas  training  than  a  physician  has. 

Private  medicine  also  has  flaws,  of  course, 
and  is  aometimea  abused,  as  any  human  ar- 
rangement tends  to  be.  Unscrupulous  doctora 
can  ke^  a  patient  coming  back  more  times 
than  necessary  in  order  to  collect  more  fees. 
But  the  fact  that  most  doctors  are  busy  prob- 
ably mlnimlBes  this  type  of  abuse.  Some  ob- 
aervera  bave  charged  that  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  unnecessary  surgery  In  some  areas, 
a  poasibllity  that  oannot  be  rllniiilnsnil  Some 
surgeons  have  oomplalned  that  general  prae- 
tltlonen  often  perform  surgery  they  an  real- 
ly not  qualified  to  luidertake,  sometimes  with 
terrible  and  even  fatal  results.  A  growing 
problem  In  private  office  and  hospital  prac- 
tice is  the  plague  of  malpractice  suite,  which 
is  adding  substantially  to  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal care.  Pbyslciana,  moreasingly  fearful  thsy 
may  be  sued,  an  practicing  "defenaive  medi- 
cine,"   preaoribing    mora    laboratory    teeta. 
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mora  X-rays,  and  mora  ^peeiaUat  consulta- 
tions than  ara  often  naosssary  in  order  to  be 
sura  they  have  an  adequate  defense  if  a  dis- 
gruntled pauent  sues.  But  the  same  im>blem 
will  exist  with  any  type  of  medical  system 
until  the  whole  malpractloe  situation  is  radi- 
cally changed. 

There  could  be  no  quaml  with  advocates 
of  prepaid  group  practice  systems  If  these 
advocates  simply  urged  tbe  elimination  of 
existing  legal  iMurlers  to  such  arrangements 
and  limited  public  aubsldy  to  help  meet  Ini- 
tial costs  of  setting  up  such  groups.  Kaiser* 
Permanente  and  similar  organizations  bave 
shown  that  group  practice  Is  one  feasible  way 
to  organize  medical  care  with  attractions  for 
some  physicians  and  for  soum  consumers. 
Physicians  get  reasonable  salaries,  freedom 
from  the  entrepreneurial  and  other  woes  of 
private  practice,  regular  houra,  and  the  aid 
of  other  physicians  and  ancillary  medical 
workers.  PaUents  have  a  fixed  or  semi-fixed 
medical  cost,  for  which  they  can  budget  In 
advance,  and  a  source  of  medical  care  avail- 
able at  any  hotir  and  on  any  day.  Competing 
with  private  physicians,  group  practices  can 
put  economic  curbs  on  private  doctors'  fees 
and  force  the  private  practitioners  to  make 
thalr  own  Informal  or  formal  arrangements 
to  ensura  that  paUents  can  get  a  doctor  at 
8  ajn.  on  a  Pourth  of  July  and  on  other  oc- 
casions whm  most  people  ara  sleeping  or  on 
holiday. 

But  the  aealous  advocates  of  revolutionary 
change  in  American  medical  care  go  far  be- 
yond such  modest  and  realistic  claims.  They 
see  group  practice  or  health  maintenance 
organiaatlons  as  wonder-working  systems 
that  can  provide  better  care  for  lower  costs 
while  simultaneously  ensuring  that  the  pop- 
ulation enjoys  better  health  than  ever  i)e- 
fore.  It  Is  these  expectations  that  explain  the 
intensity  of  the  more  extreme  propagandists 
for  universal  health  insurance  and  compul- 
sory group  practice. 

However,  tbe  evidence  presented  for  theee 
claims  Is  very  thin,  particularly  since  group 
practice  In  the  United  States  has  hlstorlcaUy 
been  limited  to  q>eclal  groups,  while  what  is 
advocated  by  the  extremlste  Is  extension  of 
this  mode  of  health  care  delivery  to  the 
entire  population. 

How,  for  examfde,  oan  grotip  praotloe  im- 
prove the  naUon's  health  if  medical  science 
knows  so  Uttle  about  the  causes  of  the  de- 
generative and  hereditary  diaeasca  that  cause 
60  much  Illness?  And  what  Is  there  about 
group  practice  that  wUl  enat>le  It  to  stop 
smokii^,  overeating,  lack  of  exereiss.  reckleas 
driving,  heroin  addiction,  aloofaolism.  pov- 
erty, inheittanoe  of  genetic  defects,  and 
other  individual  or  social  causes  of  sickness 
and  death? 

Some  people  argue  that  the  end  of  direct 
financial  cost  for  medical  care  will  enoouzage 
people  to,  go  to  doctors  earlier  than  they 
might  otherwise  and  thus  catch  diseases  at  a 
stage  where  they  can  be  dealt  with  mora 
effectively.  This  may  l>e  true  in  some  oases. 
but  the  change  to  prepaid  medical  care  haa 
more  complex  n^^iwiquffnow 

Tbe  end  of  fee-for-servioe  removes  the  in- 
dividual physician's  economic  Interest  in  his 
patient,  while,  for  the  group  as  a  whole,  it 
Is  economically  advantageous  to  do  as  little 
as  possible  for  the  patient.  Ptor  the  subscribor 
to  such  a  group,  however,  the  removal  of 
additional  out-of-pooket  oost  for  a  vialt  to 
tbe  doctor  oreatee  the  teo4>tatlon  to  overuee 
tbe  group's  resources.  Thus,  a  tension  is  auto- 
matically set  up  between  the  group  i^yai- 
cians  and  their  patlenta. 

One  result  of  this  situation  has  lieen  weU 
described  by  Dr.  Sidney  Garfield,  the 
founder  of  the  Kaieer-Permanente  groupa. 
Last  year  Dr.  Oarfitid  wrote  in  the  Scientific 
American ; 

"Elimination  of  the  fee  has  always  been 
a  must  in  our  thinking,  since  it  is  a  barrier 


to  eaily  entry  Into  sick  eare.  Baily  entry  is 
esewitlal  for  early  treatment  and  for  pre- 
venting serious   lllnaaa  and  complications. 
Only  after  years  of  oortly  experience  did  we 
discover  that  the  elimination  of  the  fee  is 
practically  as  much  a  barrier  to  early  sick 
care  as  the  fee  Itself.  Ike  reason  Is  that  wtien 
we  removed  the  fee,  we  removed  the  regu- 
lator <rf  flow  into  the  syrtem  and  put  r\n*ii\n^ 
In  its  place.  The  result  is  an  xmoontroUed 
flood  of  well,  worrled-well,  early-alck,  and 
sick  people  Into  our  point  of  entry — the  doc- 
tor's   api>olntment — on   a    first-come    flrst- 
served  basle  that  has  little  relation  to  priority 
of  need.  The  Impact  of  this  demand  over- 
loads tbe  system,  and,  since  the  well  and 
worrled-w^  people  are  a  OMtstderable  pro- 
portion of  our  entry  mix,  the   usurping  of 
available  doctors'  time  by  the  healthy  people 
actually  interferes  with  the  care  of  tbe  sick." 
Dr.  Garfield  is  attempting  to  meet  this 
problem  by  exporimentlng  with  tbe  use  of 
computerized,        automated,        multiphasic 
screening  techniques.  A  battery  of  tests — by 
machliMS     and     physician's     assistants — is 
hardly  tbe  kind  of  warm,  humane.  Intimate 
medical  care  most  people  want.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  impersonality  of  such  care,  the 
leick  of  any  long-term  continued  contact  with 
one  physician,  is  likely  to  repel  many  people. 
Moreover,  tbe  possibilities  that  a  national 
system  of  prepaid  group  practice  will  turn 
into  a  bureaucratic  monster  are  eoormotis. 
It  is  strange  that  tbe  enthusiasts  for  more 
"system"  in  medicine  bave  not  learned  any- 
thing from  the  debacle  of  the  nation's  public 
school  system.  In  every  community,  public 
school  education  Is  free  to  the  recipients;  yet, 
everywhere — or  almost  everywhere — there  Is 
bitter  complaint  of  the  failure  of  this  sjrstem 
to  teach  effectively  or  to  satisfy  the  psy- 
chological needs  of  our  young  people.  Strikes 
by  schoolteachers  are  now  no  longer  novelties. 
Are  there  any  guarantees  that  a  national 
medical  system   will   not   follow  the  same 
path,  and  that  someday  we  will  not  have 
strikes  by  doctors?  Will  some  future  Ivan 
Blicb  have  to  appear  to  demand  the  libera- 
tion of  sick   Americans   from   the   medical 
bitreaucrats  as  Mr.  mich  now  calls  for  the 
liberation  of  young  Americans  frcnn  the  edu- 
cational bureaucrats? 

In  an  era  when  people  are  again  referring 
respectfully  to  the  one-room  schoolhcuse  as 
a  "daring  experiment,"  should  we  lightly 
scrap  the  cottage  Industry  aspects  of  medi- 
cine where  they  permit  Intimate,  long-term, 
and  humane  contacts  between  physicians  and 
patients?  A  human  being  Is  not  a  machine 
that  can  be  fixed  by  any  garage  mechanic 
when  something  goes  wrong.  Tet,  that 
philosophy  Is  the  Implicit  premise  of  much 
current  dlsciission  of  medical  reorganization. 
The  tuition's  real  problems  of  medical  care 
can  best  be  met  by  measures  that  focus  on 
particular  trouble  areas,  rather  than  by  a 
violent  transformation  of  the  entire  complex 
medical  system  that  would  affect  equally  all 
parts,  those  working  well  and  those  working 
poorly. 

Of  course,  the  ghettos  and  small  towns 
need  more  doctors  and  medical  facilities.  But 
the  government  already  has  authority  to 
recruit  physicians  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel to  meet  these  needs.  And  if  yoxmg 
physicians  are  Ideallstlcally  anxlovis  to  go 
into  these  deficient  areas,  why  shouldn't  the 
state  help  them  do  so? 

The  family  of  moderate  means  struck  by 
catastrophic  illness  can  be  bankrupted  by 
heavy  medical  bills.  That  problem  could  be 
solved  by  government-organized,  compulsory 
major  medical  Insurance  whose  cost  on  a 
national  per  capita  basis  would  be  relatively 
small. 

In  the  present  period  of  galloping  infia- 
Uon,  it  la  probably  Utopian  to  auppoee  that 
tbe  inflation  of  medical  costs  oan  be  curbed, 
short  of  a  general  wage-price  freeae  for  the 


entire  econrany.  But  U  is  not  tmreaUstlc  to 
suppose  that  the  upward  rocketing  ctf  hoa- 
pltal  costs  might  be  slowed  down  by  a  va- 
riety (a  measures.  One  Important  need  is 
for  revision  of  the  formulas  used  to  reim- 
burse hospitals  under  Medicare,  Medicaid. 
Blue  Cross,  and  other  insurance  schemes. 
These  formulas — which  In  the  past  have 
often  stressed  coat  reimbursement  without 
pressures  for  economy — need  to  l)e  altered 
so  that  hoq;>ltaI  administrators  will  be  more 
economy-minded  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past.  The  needless  proliferation  of  duplica- 
tive hospital  faculties  needs  to  be  stopped 
and  replaced  by  systems  of  hospital  coopera- 
tion so  that  patients  at  several  ha^>ttala  in 
a  locality  have  shared  access  to  a  particularly 
scarce  or  expensive  facility.  The  escalation  of 
medical  costs  could  also  be  usefully  coun- 
tered by  effective  action  on  the  malivactice 
front  so  as  to  curb  present  exceeses  and 
abuses  that  add  slgnlflcantly  to  tbe  oosta 
patients,  insiirance  firms,  and  the  govern- 
ment must  pay. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the 
present  medical  system  can  be  Intelligently 
and  htimanely  Improved.  But  theee  needed 
and  \uef ul  improvements  can  be  made  within 
the  context  of  a  continued  pluralistic  ays- 
tem.  Different  people  bave  different  tastes 
and  different  needs.  Thoae  who  want  to  use 
prepaid  groups  should  be  permitted  to  do 
so;  those  who  want  to  go  to  a  physician  and 
pay  him  each  time  should  be  free  to  do  so, 
too.  The  resiUt  may  not  seem  to  be  as  nest 
on  an  organization  chart  as  a  imlform  na- 
tional system,  and  It  may  have  ■»««»">«T»g  m- 
efllclencles  and  duplications.  But  tbe  right 
of  chcdce  for  doctors  and  patients  alike  is 
worth  such  ooets— at  least  in  a  really  humane 
society. 

In  an  era  of  Increasing  and  Justified  dis- 
anohantment  with  big  government,  it  Is 
astonishing  that  so  many  well-meaning  and 
intelligent  reformers  easenUaUy  want  to  na- 
ticmalise  and  I>ureaucratize  American  medi- 
cine, either  exi^lcltly  as  in  Britain  or  im- 
pBdUy  as  In  some  of  the  legislation  btf  ere 
Congress.  One  would  have  thoxight  that  the 
postal  and  public  school  systems  would  have 
taught  them  long  ago  that  naUonallzatlon 
doea  not  mean  efflclMicy,  and  that  the  tele- 
pbozte  sy««m  would  have  taught  them  that 
even  a  private  integrated  system  can  develop 
sariotis  fiawB.  Based  on  the  record  of  the 
past,  we  have  every  reason  to  suspect  that 
If  the  revoltrtlonary  proposals  for  transform- 
ing American  medldne  are  adopted  and  Im- 
plemented, medical  care  in  this  country  will 
cost  more  while  providing  less  satisfaction 
and  poorer  treatment  for  milUons. 


AIRLINE     CAMPAIGN     WRITEOPTS 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoxis  matter. ) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recess  period  I  was  p-xanrtinine  the  elec- 
tion reform  legislation  adopted  by  the 
other  body  and  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Elections  Subcommittee  of  our 
House  Administration  Committee. 

As  long  as  we  are  trying  to  close  loop- 
holes and  possibly  put  limitations  on  cer- 
tain contributions  It  seems  to  me.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  not  condone  by  Indi- 
rection that  which  is  prx)hibited  directly. 

Accordingly,  on  August  18,  1971,  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  our  very  able  Elections 
Subcommittee  Chairman,  Watkihs  Ab- 
Bm,  citing  examples  of  unpaid  airline 
fares  by  both  Republicans  and  Derno^ 
crats,  and  some  writeoffs. 
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A  copy  of  this  letter  foUowa:  Mr.  Speaker,  election  reform,  in  order  unique  postttoa  thM  they  do.  fouowing  the 

Ajjomn  18, 1971.  to  be  effective,  miut  meet  the  problems  •uooeMful  Meea  thM  Jack  Olbbs  haa    He 

^n^ATKnts  M.  abott.  head  on  and  we  have  a  duty  to  Inform  <"<*^'*  ""^  poptuanty.  Re  juat  wanted  to  do 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  m  SleotloHM.  ourselves  about  prectlces  whlcb  clrcum-  "**  '"^  **^  °^  i°^  ^^  <»»^  •■  »»•  ■»*  »»• 

WathtHffton. DC.  y^j  ^^  Intention  of  the  CcmirresK.  °^  »"*"  *■  "***  Columbus,  the  state  and 

Dsas  Mb.  Chaikman:  When  Congrea  re-  ^'wuaicos.  ^^^  naUon  haven't  heard  the  last  of  Jack 

oonvenea  following  the  receae  period,  we  wUl  — "^ —  Olbbs  and  the  testimonial  party  for  htm. 

reaume  the  conalderatton  of  Hectlon  Re-  JACK  CUTaka-JBaTnrTnAt  There  la  only  one  way  that  a  man  like  that 

form  leglalaaon.  Including  the  recenUy  en-  ^^rinS77^7«5T!Ihr  ^  can  go,  and  that  la  UP  I 

acted  Senate  BUI.  ***  i^fcAUKiJlNARy 

In  this  overaU  problem,  I  think  It  Is  of  (Mr.   DEVINE   asked   and   was   given  ' 

prime  Importance  that  major  loopholes  be  permission  to  extend  his  remaits  at  this  J-    EDGAR    HOOVER    ON    SUPPRBS. 

2SS  '^S^^uuoTXr^i^u^^Z  ^L^^tS^  *"^  *°  ^"^  «-  S?r  tSS?""""^  ''''  exclusion- 

this.  I  make  reference   to  the  practice  of  '^'*'SiS^\,      ^     ^  ^^  ^^^^ 

••write-offs-  by  corporations  which  are  al-  .  **^-  ^'^X*'**-   *F-   «>e«ex".   an   out-  (Mr.   DEVINE   asked   and   was  Klven 

ready  prohibited  from  making  political  con-  Jff^  f!li^.J!i"^'J!?**°'^^*^'^^  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

tnbutions.  has  been  recognized  and  honored  In  CJo-  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Jnciudi.  JT 

For   example.   American    Alrtlnea.   aa   of  lumbUS.  Ohio.  He  is  Jack  Otbbs.  highly  t^™  mattSv 

ZZSiTr'-^^S:S7or^S^'^  "S^«,K^'iXTyS'\^v?"of  ,^I>^^- Mr.  speaker,  in  the  Sep. 

from  l»«a  J  fouow.:  liLe^S  woJi  S^^fi^Jl  atyUSc^-'  ^^^^Sr  "f 'eS°^S^'  S2^ 

National  Democratic  Committee..  MSe,  SSS  tlon  project,  but  his  impact  on  the  COm-  sonus^S^t  ijo^ent*  iSS^  iSIS! 

"rsr  ^"  '^'^  ^°'- 151.71  ss^bSS^'sfn.ssr""''^  sTpa^tirusrcSS^^sr^aTs; 

^S^S^^^^^^^^^    2'Vl  S^^SSS^^P^^^^weeklnthe  JJJPres^on  doctrine.  His  message  fol- 

S^^ific^S^ iff'TS  Barnesville  (Ohio)   Enterprise,  which  I  „'^^«      ,    *    k.  *w    ,-    ,    , 

STcSih'y  f^r^^deni:::::::::::    S:1?S  am  happy  to  reprmt  for  the  beneat  and  iJ'S^.'^.'^r^rrJTS.^jfZ 

It  U  my  undenting  none  of  the«.  ob-  ^^2S\2  ZS^^Z^e.  ""  "^^  ST^'^i^'^k^'ti^  "^Tn^t 

ligations  were  either  written  off  or  settled  *         T~  „     -~i«»«^  v^uw«>.  !.„  ^-f^vZT^l^^     ;..^   la   not   to 

iioaAte.  ^^^'^  School  Man's  ImrLTrzKcx  say  that  free  people  should  be  content  to 

UnltedAlrllnes,  as  of  April  30, 1971.  shows:  Friends  of  the  fonner  principal  of  East  **"f*  for  Injure  JuaUoe.  PerfecUon  mmat 

*^  High  School  in  Columbus  held  a  teetlmonlal  f^""??**  *<>  l»  ouf  goal.  In  this  regard.  U 

mxon-Agnew   Campaign $76,107.66  party  for  him  Sunday  afternoon,  but  It  never  !•  w«il  to  rememiber  the  words  of  Patrtc* 

Humphrey-MusWeCampalgi^.         79.083.66  made  the  society  page.  AU  It  got  was  a  story  Devlin.  foB^  Justice  of  the  High  Court  of 

Democrat  Natl  Committee  (Bob-  ^read  across  the  top  of  a  iwwwaper  page  Kn«l»nd.  "When  a  criminal  goes  frae.  It  la 

ert  F.Kennedy  obligation)....     12.881.97  ^^^  »  banner  headline   It  was  ^rth  every  *•  "^"^   »  flOlupe  of   abstract   Juatloe  as 

Further.     United     had    $1,213.68     ftelght  bU  of  the  pubUclty  It  received.  *^*!f  Innocent  man  U  convicted." 

charges  Incurred  by  Eugene  McCarthy  sup-  Th*  school  man  honored  was  Jack  Olbbs,  J".         deiveloptnent  of  our  legal  system 

porters.    This    was    settled    for    haU     with  *  Negro  who  has  taken  a  year's  leave  of  ab-  "<>*».    meaningful    Judicial    concepts    fre- 

$808  83  written  off                                    '  sence  from  his  principal  Job  to  work  on  a  %^~^  originate  from  dissenting  opinions. 

The  McCarthy  National  Headquarters  In-  Model  Cities  education  project.  Other  prtn-  ™"'  ^,^P^f  echolarty  dissent  should 

ourred    $34386.03    w*th    United   <iurlng    the  clpaU  of  East  High  have  left  without  a  fare-  °*Z«;^^"^'^*^'^t«l-_^       „ 

period    of    May    through    September    1988  *•"    P^^ty.    but    Olbbs    was    different.    So  BwsMitly.  Mr.  Chief  Juatloe  Burger,  in  hla 

•6000  was  paid  by  National   Headauarters  thought  the  school's  Parent-Teacher  Asso-  diMent  in  Biveru  v.   Six   Unknown  Named 

plus  $425.00.  Litigation  for  the  baianoe  of  <^^o^  the  faculty  and  people  of  the  black  '*«*^*lf'rf*fr*^f "'''*'"  "^  Narcotics,  raised 

^,981  08  was  settled  for  $22,500  community  around  Bast  High.  moeUy  Ne-  "^"^  highly  stgnlflcant  points,  particularly 

Astern  Airlines  shows  a  hatanr.  di»  tirwn  K^o***'  ^  planning  the  teetlmonlal.  ^°''  I*''  enforcement  officers,  regarding  the 

tJ^S^t^tl^aS^  cS^^^ThS  ^'^y  ^»»  •'■^'^  ai****  '^^^  out  f»  tbla  Suppr«sion   Doctrine   or   the   Exclusionary 

n^rw^i.?  Of  ^«^^^^  ^^  ^««-?  Because.  In  the  words  of  the  Colum-  »"!*•  He  noted  that  the  rule  is  based  on  a 

K  WSSiS  oLS^aiii^44    ^  b^  Dispatch,  he  "held  the  school's  appioxl-  tlheoty  that  «4>pr««don  of  evidence  obtained 

^J^^  ^SSf  ^ Jt  i^ti^  ^'  °»»t*ly   1.200  students  together  whlli%ofne  ^  violation  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  Is 

tl^   t^  liL^nL^^i  ^^SS^^ttiT^  Columbus  schools  suffered  racial  turmoU  and  la»P«»n»ttve  to  deter  law  enforcement  author- 

tloes,  the  Democrat  National  Committee  re-  Noting  "  tuee  from  using  improper  methods  to  ob- 

celvable  was  written  off  at  the  year-end  1969.  „^1^  »w.    ,                    ..                     ^.  ..,  tain  tnrtOmwtnm  in  ^r^rJi^^  Jv^^mT^  «-- 

fb>»v»r   th«  a/</v.,.n4^  M,m«io.  .,r,w-,  «^»i™.  He  did  this  In  a  year  when  a  more  highly  •*"*  evioenoe.  in  exploring  some  of  the  far- 

fXL^^rv^J^*-  ^^  educated   Negro   who  was  employed  todl-  r«K*lng  consequences  of  the  rule,  the  Chief 

T^.  J^^^„-.  ~~,^  .— «H.  "ct  the  black  studies  program  at  Ohio  State  Justice  points  out  that  ".  .  .  many  Judgea 
.J^^^  ^  '^  outstanding  umverslty  went  from\h7  campus  to  Incite  ««"»  lawy«»  and  some  of  our  meet  dlsUn- 
campaign  oeow  or.  trouble  among  students  at  another  Colum-  »ul«hed  legal  aoholara  have  never  quite  been 
United  DemocraU for  Humphrey.$221. 619. 65  bus  high  school.  He  made  himself  so  oh-  *''•*  to  escape  the  force  of  (Justice)  Car- 
Humphrey  Charter 26.091.04  noxious  that  he  lost  his  Job.  while  the  East  fiozxo'a  statenient  of  the  doctrine's  anoma- 

Republlcan    National   Obmmlt-  High    principal    was    honored    by    patrona.  ^°^  result:  "The  criminal  is  to  go  free  be- 

tee   13.198.06  faculty  and  students  whUe  on  a  leave  of  «»uae  the  constable  has  blundered.'  .   .  ." 

•pwA   mr^     »ir  Mamaii  .i-k*          -,.,,,  absence.  Th»   main   thrust   of   Mr.    Chief   Ju8«oe 

mrTcu  i^^J?mJS1v,tS.rt^.*?n/S^'  "'^'»^*^  *«***''  ^^^  '>'»<*  ""  ^^^  P«>N«m8.  Burger's  argument  is  that  the  doctrine  Is 

^t    .r,T^i\-ItS^^Ii^S^^'^i?^n^  J"**  American  problems."  Olbbe  waa  quoted  both    'conceptually  sterile"  and  "practicrtly 

^^       fjff^  .J?^  ^      ^  $16,352.38  „  g^yjj^^  t^  ^  students  repeatedly.  When  Ineffective"   as    far    as   its   stated    objective 

^~  %'l^^JS^  settlement  on  November  4.  students  from  other  schools  assembled  at  a  »•  oonoemed.  In  spite  of  the  good  intemions 

^     .       *...-.        »        ^    _  P*^  across  from  East  High  to  observe  with  o^  the   theory,   he   reasons,   the   remttts  of 

Contmental  Airlines  reports  a  wnte-off  of  disturbances  the  birthday  of  Malcolm  X.  East  **»  rule's  ai^icatlon  do  not  Jxistify  "        the 

$4,497.96  on  a  Charter  Flight  debt  <rf  McC^r-  High  students  were  not  there.  They  met  In  bl«b  price  W  extracta  ftom  society— the  f 

thy  for  Preaident  of  $8,997.98.  y^^jj.  assembly  hall  to  talk  about  Malccdm  X.  '••••  <rf  countleea  guilty  criminals." 

Piedmont.  Western.  Aapen  Airways,  and  They  were  not  participants  In  the  disorders  Concerning  the  majority  opinion  te  this 
Johnson  Flying  Service  also  show  tti^Mdd  that  gave  the  area  a  lot  of  bad  publicity.  <»■•.  the  Chief  Justice  noted  that  ".  .  .  the 
campaign  debts  of  the  Democrat  National  Because  of  hla  efforts  to  promote  better  holding  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  ex- 
Committee,  Bobert  F.  Keonedy  oampatgn  race  relations,  the  Bast  High  principal  waa  posing  the  fundamental  weaknesses  of  the 
incurred  by  Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  and  a  Mr.  attacked  by  some  militants  who  aociised  blm  Suppression  Doctrine.  Suppressing  unchal- 
Burke.  with  some  write-ofTs.  of  being  an  Uncle  Tom.  HU  reply  to  this  waa  lengisd  truth  has  set  guilty  criminals  free  but 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  are  characterlatlc:  demonstrably  has  neither  deterred  (Mlberate 

considering    UmltaMons    on    campaign    ex-  "if  wanting  you  to  be  a  lady  or  a  gentle-  violations  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  nor  de- 

pendltures.  we  Just  oaimot  afford  to  give  lip-  man  makes  me  a  Tom.  then  call  ma  that,"  he  creased  thoae  errors  In  Judgment  which  will 

serrioe  to  election  reform  on  the  one  hand,  atdd.  "It  wanting  you  to  make  ■nti^hing  of  Inevitably  occur  given  the  pressures  Inherent 

and    pennlt    campalgi    obllgattona.    which  Touraelf  makea  me  a  Tom.  then  call  me  that.  ^^  pdloe  work  having  to  do  with  serious 

amount  to  oootrlbutlona,  to  be  >w<ept  undfer  Human  relations,  »J^^i^^1T^g  %  person  respect  crimes." 

the  rug.  Perhaps  the  Subcommittee  should  for  himself  is  the  Important  thing.  If  you  The  Chief  Justice  points  out  that  the  rule 

call  in  some  of  these  AMlnes  wKh  a  view  of  teach  that  flret,  the  other  (book  knowledn)  makes  no  aUowanoe  for  the  severity  of  the 

possibly  referring  the  matter  to  the  Justice  wUl  come."  violation.  It  excludes  equally  evidence  ob- 

0«V*i^^Bam^-  The  ultimate  solution  In  the  race  problem  talned  by  delltorate,  malevolent  conduct  as 

Sincerely,  ^ui  come,  we  believe,  with  more  school  teach-  well  as  that  attributable  to  honest  erroia  In 

SAjfusL  L.  Dbvuiz,  M.C.  an    and     admlnlatratoca,     oocupylng     the  Judgment  by  the  officer. 
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"Instead  of  continuing  to  enforce  the  Sup- 
pression Doctrine,  inflexibly,  rigidly,  and  me- 
chanlcaUy,"  Chief  Justice  Burger  added,  "we 
should  view  it  as  one  of  the  experimental 
steps  in  the  great  tradition  of  the  Oommcm 
Law  and  acknowledge  Its  shortcomings.  But 
in  the  same  spirit  we  should  be  prepared  to 
discontinue  what  the  experience  of  over  half 
a  century  has  shown  neither  deters  errant 
officers  nor  affords  a  remedy  to  the  totally 
Innocent  victims  of  official  misconduct. 

"I  do  not  propose,  however,  that  we  aban- 
don the  Suppression  Doctrine  until  some 
meaningful  alternative  can  be  developed. 
.  .  .  Reasonable  and  effective  substitutes  can 
be  formulated  if  Congress  would  take  the 
lead.  .  .  .  I  see  no  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  elimination  of  the  Suppression  Doctrine 
If  Congress  would  provide  some  meaningful 
and  effective  remedy  against  unlawful  con- 
duct by  government  officials.  ...  I  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  an  entirely  different 
remedy  Is  necessary,  but  It  is  one  that  in  my 
view  13  as  much  beyond  Judicial  power  as  the 
step  the  Court  takes  today.  Congress  should 
develop  an  administrative  or  quasi -Judicial 
remedy  against  the  government  itself  to  af- 
ford compensation  and  restitution  for  per- 
sons whose  Fourth  Amendment  rights  have 
been  violated." 

The  essence  of  the  Chief  Justice's  plea 
parallels  the  thinking  ot  nimierous  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  legal  scholazB 
throughout  the  country.  There  Is  no  appar- 
ent benefit  in  a  doctrine  which  contlnuaUy 
releases  patently  guilty  criminals  to  prey 
again  upon  society  because  of  Inadvertent 
"blunders"  by  hard-pressed  law  enforcement 
officers. 

John  Bdoai  Hoovxx, 

Director. 


his  gill  companion.  It  appears  that  in  reviv- 
ing the  Kent  SUte  tragedy  he  Is  making  a 
bid  for  the  younger  vote  and  this  seems  Just 
as  plain  as  his  mod  hairdo. 


WHAT'S  SAUCE  FOR  THE  GOOSE 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
In  the  Barnesville,  Ohio,  Enterprise  last 
week  suggests  a  double  standard  Is  beinf 
used  by  one  of  the  many  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  that  are  men- 
tioned as  presidential  hopefuls. 

The  editorial  makes  reference  to  re- 
marks attributed  before   the  National 
Press  Club  by  one  of  their  favorites: 
PxoPLX  IN  Olass  Houses 

One  has  reason  to  wonder  whether  Sena- 
tor Edward  Kennedy  ever  heard  the  old  say- 
ing that  "people  who  live  In  glass  houses 
shoxildnt  throw  stonea."  Speaking  before  the 
National  Press  Club  In  Washington  last 
Thursday,  the  Senator  said  that  he  deplored 
the  way  the  Justice  Department  closed  Its 
books  on  the  Kent  State  killings  In  Iifay  1970 
and  announced  that  he  Is  going  to  pursue 
the  matter  further  In  Congress. 

It  isn't  likely  that  he  wUI  try  to  revive 
the  scandal  Involving  him  when  hla  oar 
swerved  from  a  bridge,  resulting  In  the 
drowning  death  of  a  young  girl  who  had 
gone  riding  with  him.  If  ever  there  waa  a 
case  that  was  investigated  from  every  angle. 
It  was  the  Kent  State  tragedy.  One  can 
hardly  say  the  same  of  the  Kennedy  scandal. 

Opinion  polls  at  the  time  and  since  have 
continually  shown  that  the  American  people 
do  not  believe  that  the  fuU  story  of  the  Ken- 
nedy affair  has  ever  been  brought  out.  It 
probably  never  will  be. 

While  ducking  two  questions  about  his 
candidacy  for  the  presidency,  Kennedy 
finally  answered  a  third  one  by  saying  that 
his  position  m  this  matter  la  unchanged. 
Many  have  their  doubts  about  this  as  they 
bave  about  his  story  about  the  drowning  of 


NEEDED:         ANOTHER        BRETTON 
WOODS  MONETARY  CONFERENCE 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WTMAN.  Mr.  [^?eaker.  In  July 
1944  the  United  Nations  Monetary  and 
Financial  Conference  was  held  at  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  NJI.  From  this  conference 
developed  an  international  monetary 
policy  of  proven  international  value  over 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Presently,  because  of  marked  dispari- 
ties between  the  productivity  and  fiscal 
policies  of  the  several  nations,  a  sltiut- 
tion  has  developed  in  which  a  second 
International  Monetary  Conference  ap- 
pears urgently  needed.  The  nations  of  the 
world  should  devise  a  monetary  system  In 
which  the  currencies  of  the  nations  will 
honestly  reflect  actual  comparabilltleB 
and  valuation  from  day  to  day. 

Gold  may  or  may  not  be  the  answer  be- 
cause of  its  limited  availability  in  terms 
of  overall  monetary  requirements,  but 
oonvertibllity  can  be  assured  by  interna- 
tional agreement  whether  it  be  based  on 
silver,  land,  or  even  a  nonvoting  stock 
interest  in  the  national  assets  of  issuing 
countries. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  convene  a 
second  assembly  of  the  family  of  nations 
for  the  purpose  of  resolving  international 
fiscal  policy  than  Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 
It  is  magnificent  natural  beauty  set  in 
the  bowl  of  the  presidential  range  in  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Washington  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  its  unparalleled  facilities 
for  the  entertainment,  comfort,  and  con- 
venience of  visitors. 

At  Bretton  Woods  the  air  is  clean,  the 
streams  are  like  crystal,  and  the  people 
are  warm  and  cordial.  I  have  respectfully 
recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  if  a  second  International 
Monetary  Conference  Is  to  be  held,  that 
it  be  held  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.H.  I  wrote 
the  Secretary  on  August  27  as  follows : 

Auoxmr27. 1971. 
Hon.  John  B.  Connallt, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkae  Mx.  Sbckxtakt:  Recognizing  that  a 
decision  to  convene  a  second  International 
Monetary  Conference  Is  essentially  one  of 
policy  for  the  Executive  Branch,  it  never- 
theless occurs  to  me  that  in  light  of  the 
recent  unsettling  developments  In  relation 
to  doUar  exchange  In  various  countries,  the 
suggestion  of  another  International  Mone- 
tary Conference  might  be  under  your  active 
consideration  as  a  matter  of  policy.  In  this 
event,  I  would  like  to  respectfully  suggest 
and  recommend  that  If  one  Is  held.  It  be  held 
again  at  the  Mount  Washington  Hotel  in 
Bretton  Woods,  New  Hampshire.  Bretton 
Woods  has  been  identified  with  International 
monetary  matters  on  a  worldwide  basis  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  Is 
admirably  equipped  and  located  for  such  a 
conference. 

I  would  like  to  invlta  you.  alther  penonally 
or  through  a  repreeentatlve,  to  come  up  and 
lnjq>ect  the  Bretton  Woods  facility  anytime 


at  your  convenience.  I  would  be  glad  to  be 
with  you  or  your  representative  on  such  an 
occasion. 

If  there  is  any  way  that  I  can  be  helpful 
In  this  connection  Aould  a  second  EMC  be 
called.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  do  so. 
CordlaUy, 

Lovn  C.  WncAK, 
Member  of  Congress. 


POUCT   QUXSnON   or   WHXTHKK  A   BBCOND   IMC 
IS 


In  connection  with  this  it  is  not  with- 
out significance  that  experts  in  the  field 
agree  as  Eugene  Rostow  has  writtoi  in 
the  attached  column  which  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  that  a  "new 
international  monetary  system  is  ur- 
gently nraded."  Likewise,  in  yesterday's 
Wall  Street  Journal  it  is  reported  that 
the  finance  ministers  of  10  nations  are 
meeting  to  consider  these  problems  in  a 
preliminary  sense.  Surely,  they  are  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant  a  second 
International  Monetary  Conference  as 
these  articles  explain.  In  this  connection 
I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  for 
reference  purposes,  a  story  in  the 
Manchester  Union-Leader  of  August  23 
with  reference  to  the  possibilities  of  a 
second  Bretton  Woods  meeting  by  its 
able  reporter,  Joseph  McQuald. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  have  a  second 
International  Monetary  Conference  soon 
and  the  place  to  have  it  is  where  the  first 
one  was  held,  a  place  in  which  articles 
of  agreement  established  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  were  signed  in 
July  1944— Bretton  Woods.  N.H. 

The  material  follows : 
Dxvalttation  bt  Acaxxaanrr,  Not  Fiat 
(By  Eugene  V.  Bostow) 

Pxair,  VT. — Internationally.  President  Nix- 
on's new  economic  policy  recalls  cme  of 
FJ>.R.'s  worst  mlstakea — the  Ixmdcm  eco- 
nomic oonference  of  1933.  We  have  proved 
that  we  can  take  violent  unilateral  action, 
which  may  give  transitory  satisfaction  to 
some.  But  If  devaluation  was  Justified,  we 
could  have  devalued  at  lesser  risk  by  agree- 
ment and  not  by  flat. 

In  the  event,  we  have  broken  a  pattern 
of  International  cooperation  m  whose  sue- 
cessf  xU  continuity  we  have  an  urgent  nattooal 
Interest. 

Can  the  breach  be  repaired,  or  must  we 
retreat  to  autarchy,  and  faM  back  even  far- 
ther In  the  war  against  world  poverty?  Such 
a  retreat  would  be  economic  fohy.  Even 
worse.  It  would  fray  our  pcdltlcal  relation- 
ships with  Burope  and  Japan  on  which  na- 
tional eeeurlty  and  hope  of  world  peace 
ultimately  depend. 

To  have  built  a  progressive  world  economy 
out  of  the  ruins  after  1946  was  a  brilliant 
achievement,  acoompllahed  over  26  yean  by 
a  few  key  officials  and  the  responsive  energy 
of  private  business.  Habits  of  cooperation 
among  governments  and  central  banks  crys- 
talllaed  around  their  work.  So  did  more  and 
more  liberal  poUoles  toward  trade  and  In- 
vestment, which  In  turn  stimulated  an  ex- 
traordinary expansion  of  International  eco- 
nomic activity. 

Of  oouiaa  mlstakea  were  made.  Of  oourae 
the  praotlee  of  International  cooperation  la 
dUBcuM  and  sMnatlmas  eza^ieratlng. 

But  la  shock  therapy  a  better  way  to  daal 
with  tbeae  proUema  than  patient  leadership 
within  OX.CJ>.? 

The  International  monetary  ayatam  la  ob- 
s<riete.  Ttte  eoononlas  and  soeletlea  of  Weat- 
em  Burcpe,  tha  imitad  States.  Canada,  Japan 
and  a  nuinber  of  amaUer  ooontrlaa  are  now 
more  Integratad  than  thair  monataiy  liMtltu- 
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UaoM,  For  Unptacatlt  raMous,  tb«  proceas  of 
their  Integration  will  accelerate.  But  tbe 
economy  of  thla  eoMrglng  social  unit — ^the 
Fan-Attantto  Commiinlty — cannot  function 
unleas  Its  monetary  syatwn  la  unified. 

First,  the  nuclear  weapon  makes  Europe 
and  Japan  more  dependent  on  American  pro- 
tection than  In  1948.  American  troop*  are  sta- 
tioned In  Kurope  and  Japan  primarily  to 
make  nuolear  deterrence  credible.  Under 
present  and  foreseeable  conditions,  deter- 
rence Is  Impossible  without  such  deploy- 
ments. While  the  t«islons  of  tbe  Bovtet- 
Chlnese-Amsrlcan  toiangle  may  produce 
stalemate,  stability,  detente  and  peaceful  co- 
ezlstenoe,  policy  cannot  assume  that  tbsss 
goals  have  already  bean  achieved. 

But  keeping  troops  abroad  aSects  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  as  well  as  the  budget.  None 
of  the  palliatives  thus  far  used  can  free 
security  {rtannlng  from  balance  of  payments 
restraint,  as  Lend  Lease  did.  The  problem 
must  be  sotved. 

Second,  the  scale  of  Investment  and  travel 
within  the  Pan-Atlantic  Community  has  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  bualneaa  and  social  In- 
tegration which  In  Itself  compels  monetary 
consolidation.  Like  security  expendltiires, 
most  transfers  of  this  kind  are  Independent 
of  exchange  rates. 

Third,  a  central  bank  of  central  banks  Is 
also  needed  to  help  rationalize  the  movement 
of  wage  rates  within  the  oommimlty.  No 
Western  society  (save  Japan)  has  thus  far 
succeeded  for  long  In  achieving  wage  rates 
compatible  with  full  employment  at  stable 
prices.  None  has  been  willing  as  yet  to  adopt 
Keynes"  proposal  of  fixed  money  wages,  de- 
spite the  super-obvious  fact  that  rising 
money  wages  do  not  Increase  labor's  shax«  In 
national  Income. 

When  wages  Increase  at  different  rates  In 
different  countries,  the  modem  system  of 
fixed  exchanges  becomes  unmanageable. 
Education  in  ecoomlcs  Is  the  only  ultimate 
cure  for  the  absurdities  of  Western  wage- 


Monetary  unity  Is  a  more  feasible  course 
than  floating  exchange  rates.  Beyond  all  the 
other  objections  to  a  system  of  floating  ex- 
change rates — more  uncertainty  and  spcciria- 
tlon;  higher  Interest  rates,  less  trade  and  In- 
vestment—It cannot  work,  save  at  the  price 
of  even  more  rapid  Inflation. 

By  removing  the  last  International  re- 
straint on  wage-making,  it  would  finally 
transfer  monetary  management  from  the 
central  banks  to  the  trade  imlons,  and  start 
a  race  of  competitive  devaluation  no  one 
could  win. 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  a  new  in- 
ternaUonal  monetary  system  Is  urgenUy 
needed,  and  that  he  will  press  for  coopera- 
tive action  with  the  IJlF.  and  our  trading 
PMtners  to  establish  It.  ThU  should  have 
been  his  policy  since  IMB.  The  explosion  of 
Aug.  16  was  a  ciirlotis  way  to  launch  It. 

Wo«u>  MoNPTArr  RxrosM  AmAxs  Stalled; 

FlMANcx  Mnr  tsTEss  OF  aaoDT  or  10  To  Mkkt 

(By  Bay  ^cker) 

World  monetary  reform  Is  staUed  by  politi- 
cal bickering,  with  utUe  hope  in  sight  for 
any  near-term  break  in  the  deadlock. 

Japan  and  European  nations  with  strong 
currencies  appear  unwilling  to  raise  the  value 
of  their  currencies  to  the  extent  considered 
dsslrabls  by  the  VS. 

The  US.,  at  a  meeting  ot  deputlea  of  the 
Group  of  Ten  In  Paris,  emphasised  that  It  u 
up  to  foreign  nations  to  come  up  with  some 
solution  for  staving  tbe  present  monetary 
crisis.  In  the  meantime,  the  HA  10%  sur- 
charge on  Imports  will  be  m^int^t^^fd. 

Odd  price  u  rising  on  buUlon  markets,  re- 
flecting the  beUef  of  some  speouUtors  that 
any  solution  ultimately  reacbed  is  bound  to 
provld*  for  a  rise  In  tbe  official  price  no  mat- 
ter what  the  VS.  says  to  the  contrary. 

And  the  Italian  government,  for  Its  part.  Is 


advocating  a  compromise  In  behind-the- 
scenes  talks  with  other  Common  BCarket 
nations. 

The  essential  point  of  Its  plan  Is  that  the 
price  of  gold  should  be  Increased.  Strong- 
currency  ooimtrles  such  as  West  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  would  lift  the  value  of 
their  currenclee  to  still  higher  levels,  whereas 
France  and  Italy  would  davmlue  from  the 
new  gold  price  level.  Italian  sources  say  thla 
compromise  might  overcome  objections  of 
Prance  to  any  increased  value  for  the  franc. 

While  the  debate  continues,  tbe  outlook  Is 
for  a  long  float  of  the  world's  major  curren- 
cies, with  market  conditions  and  government 
presmres  setting  monetary  rates.  There  Is 
Uttte  likelihood  of  a  completely  free  market 
establishing  tbe  parity  for  any  currency.  The 
Netherlands,  for  Instance,  yesterday  joined 
the  ranks  of  those  nations  exerting  currency 
controls  over  Its  money  markets. 

UMrmto  or  lonoon 

An  agreement  to  hold  a  fuU  ministerial 
meeting  on  the  world  monetary  turmoil  was 
about  the  only  concrete  accord  to  emerge 
from  the  meeting  of  deputy  finance  ministers 
of  the  Group  of  Ten  In  Paris  late  last  week. 
The  ministerial  meeting  will  be  held  Sept.  IS 
and  18  In  London.  But  even  before  the  start 
of  that  session,  participants  were  warning 
against  any  hope  for  settling  the  world's 
monetary  problems  at  any  one  gathering. 

Tbe  Group  of  Ten  Is  the  term  tised  to  des- 
ignate a  group  that  consists  of  monetary 
experts  of  10  major  industrial  nations.  T)iese 
are  the  T7.S.,  Britain.  France,  Belgium,  tbe 
Netherlands,  Italy,  Canada,  J^jan,  West  Ger- 
many and  Sweden.  It  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  are  oonsldeved  to  be  the  two 
likeliest  groups  for  coming  up  with  some  so- 
lution for  the  current  monetary  impasse. 

In  Paris,  deputy  ministers  listened  to  what 
one  participant  termed  "a  tough  presenta- 
tion" by  Paul  Voleker.  X7.S.  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Its  gist  was  that  the  U-S. 
hasn't  any  Intention  of  lifting  tbe  sxircharge 
in  the  near  futxire.  It  Is  the  U.S.  position  that 
It  is  up  to  nations  with  huge  surpluses  in 
their  international  payments  to  adjust  their 
currencies  upward  against  the  doUar.  Then 
the  monetary  system  can  be  overhauled 
through  multinational  cooperation. 

Mr.  Voleker  also  emphasized  that  the  VS. 
expects  other  nations  to  carry  more  of  the 
defense  and  foreign  aid  burden  of  the  West. 

"But,"  griped  one  continental  finance  offi- 
cial, "be  had  nothing  specific  to  suggest.  We 
are  being  asked  to  do  something  without 
knowing  just  what  the  VS.  does  expect  In 
this  area." 

■AMKLBD  BT  SUSCHASCX 

It  Is  the  U.S.  Import  surcharge  that  rankles 
foreigners  most.  Contrary  to  expectations, 
however,  the  Paris  meeting  didn't  produce 
any  fireworks  on  the  Import  theme. 

PartldpanCe  listened  to  one  r^K>rt  Indicat- 
ing that  since  President  Nixon's  economic 
program  was  announced  on  Aug.  16,  the 
German  mark  and  the  Canadian  dollar  have 
risen  about  8%  In  value  against  the  U.S. 
dollar  while  the  Dutch  guilder  has  gone  up 
5%.  The  British  pound,  Italian  lira  and  Bel- 
gian franc  have  gone  up  8%  against  tbe 
dcrilar  while  the  French  franc  used  In  oom- 
merdal  transactions,  whkdi  is  still  controlled, 
has  risen  only  1  % . 

The  net  effect  of  the  currency  changes  so 
far  Is  equivalent  to  a  6%  devaluation  of  the 
VS.  dollar,  one  Group  of  Ten  member  stated. 

The  toughness  of  the  U.S.  posltton  was  In- 
dicated by  Mr.  Vdcker  at  a  news  oonfeiwBoe 
after  the  Group  of  Ten  meeting.  He  said: 
"Any  adutlon  wUl  neoessaiUy  have  to  be  a 
multUatOTal  sdutlon,  but  how  any  parttou- 
lar  groupings  of  oounrtrtes  come  to  acrae- 
ment  among  tlMmseJves  Is  up  to  tlism,  not 
us.'* 

Other  oountrles.  however,  dldnt  Bho>w  any 
signs  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  U.8  nosl- 
tloo. 
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Tb«  Oroup  cf  Ten  evidently  stands  nine  to 
one  aaatnst  the  U.S.  with  the  majority  favor- 
ing saaM  Increase  in  the  price  of  gold  as  part 
of  any  package  deal  that  should  be  negotiated 
to  scHve  the  currency  crlats. 


F«ICX    ON 

Tbe  official  price  among  the  world's  central 
bankers  bad  been  $35  an  ounce.  But  that  was 
before  Aug.  16.  when  Mr.  Nlxnn  announced 
the  U.8.  no  longer  stood  ready  to  swap  dollars 
for  gold.  On  the  free  market,  where  gold  Is 
traded  by  speculators  and  users  alike  but  not 
by  central  banks  for  monetary  purpoees.  bul- 
lion was  quoted  yesterday  at  about  941  an 
uuuce. 

There  Is  general  agreement  among  atrong- 
ctirreney  oountrlee  tiiat  It  is  impossible  to  ar- 
range any  meaningful  changes  in  money  val- 
ues while  the  U.S.  Import  surcharge  Is  In  ef- 
fect. Tbe  contention  of  Europeans  is  that  the 
surcharge  fogs  currency  values  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  floate  are  almost  meaningless  in 
determining  any  reasonable  valuations. 

The  oonsMisus  in  Burope  is  that  monetary 
problems  have  so  many  political  impUcatlona 
that  It  will  take  more  than  a  meeting  of 
technical  expents  to  solve  them.  So  far  there 
haven't  been  any  discussions  or  negotiations 
on  the  actual  level  of  parities  that  might  be 
necessary  tn  any  overhaul  at  the  monetary 
system. 

In  Rome,  where  he  had  gone  to  discuss 
mostetary  matters,  Karl  Schiller,  West  Ger- 
many's minister  of  finance  and  economics, 
expressed  little  confidence  in  any  Immediate 
revision  of  the  monetary  system. 

In  Amsterdam,  meanwhile,  the  dollar  Im- 
proved slightly  against  the  guilder  after  the 
government  introduced  a  v<arlety  of  controls 
aimed  at  stemming  speculative  Inflows  Into 
the  country.  The  reetxlcUons  are  aimed  at 
making  it  difficult  for  forelgneiE  to  funnel 
money  into  Dutch  bonds  and  debentiires. 

Effective  yesterday,  nonresidents  must  pur- 
chase such  bonds  with  "O"  guilders.  The  "O" 
stands  for  Obligattes.  the  Dutdi  word  for 
bonds.  Whenever  any  foreigner  sells  Dutch 
bonds,  the  proceeds  will  go  Into  a  pool.  "Rkls 
pool  then  will  provide  tbe  "O"  guilders  for 
any  foreigner  wishing  to  purchase  such 
bonds. 

Should  foreign  bond  demand  be  heavy,  of 
course,  "O"  guilders  will  demaaid  a  premium, 
thus  making  It  progressively  more  expensive 
for  hot  mcmey  holders  to  switch  funds  into 
Dutch  bonds. 

Tbe  dollar  closed  on  the  Amsterdam  ex- 
change yesterday  at  3.45  guilders,  up  from 
3.4425  at  Friday's  close. 

In  London,  the  dollar  held  steady  at  $2.46 
against  tbe  pound,  on  a  par  with  the  rate  last 
Friday.  In  Milan,  the  doUar  closed  at  814.86 
lire  to  the  dollar,  a  slight  Improvement  from 
Friday's  close  of  814.76.  In  Frankfurt,  the 
dollar  closed  firm  at  3.388  marks,  which  rep- 
resents an  upward  valuation  of  7.98%  from 
the  old  parity  of  3.68  to  the  dollar,  aban- 
doned by  Germany  In  May. 

In  TcAyo.  the  dollar  also  dosed  steady 
against  the  Japanese  yen,  ending  Monday's 
sssrton  at  838.3  yen,  the  same  rate  as  Satur- 
day. Ttiat  figure  Is  equivalent  to  a  8.4%  In- 
crease in  the  yen's  worth  since  it  was  fioated 
Aug.  28  from  its  previous  parity  of  360  to  tbe 
dollar. 

(From  Manchester   (N.H.)    Union  Leader. 

Aug.  38.  1971) 

^xnjtM  TO  BaiTTOw  Woods — Clxait  Am  vox 

CiMUL  Minds 

The  convening  of  a  second  Bretton  Woods 
Conference  to  formulate  a  new  international 
financial  agreement  undoubtedly  will  result 
from  President  Nixon's  dramatic  »"d  abrupt 
shift  In  economic  policy. 

me  only  questions  are  where  the  monstary 
summit  meeting  will  be  held— and  when. 

The  first  problem  U  easUy  resolved.  The 
Motmt  Washington  Hbtel.  site  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  Conference  in  1944  which  shaped  the 
world's  economic  structure  and  resulted  In 
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establishment  of  the  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  Is  magnif- 
icently accoutered  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  of  participants  and  observers  such 
a  conference  woiild  draw  from  virtually  every 
nation  in  the  world.  The  Mount  Washington 
Development  Corporation,  which  purdiased 
the  hotel  two  years  ago,  has  literally  "spent 
a  million"  to  restore  the  original  atmoq]iiere 
of  the  69-year-old  structure. 

As  anyone  who  has  visited  the  area  knows, 
the  site  Is  one  of  Indescribable  scenic  beauty 
with  a  super-abundance  of  that  one  commod- 
ity that  is  In  shortest  supply  on  the  world 
market  ttiese  days — clean  air. 

The  question  of  "whan"  Is  not  so  easily 
arrived  at.  By  conservative  estimate,  people 
who  should  know  say  that  the  conference 
could  not  possibly  be  convened  before  next 
summer. 

But  when  Senator  Cotton  broaches  the  Idea 
of  a  second  Bretton  Woods  Conference  at  the 
next  blweAly  meetlxtg  c€  senior  OOP  con- 
gressional laaders  with  President  Nixon,  and 
when  Congressman  Wyman  brings  the  mat- 
ter before  Congress  next  month,  it  is  probable 
that  both  men  will  place  considerable  em- 
phasis on  another  a^MCt  of  a  world  mone- 
tary conference — timing. 

Whenever  the  conference  is  actually  held. 
It  would  seem  that  an  early  announcement 
of  the  event  would  not  only  have  a  calming 
infiuence  on  the  International  monetary 
scene  but  also  would  serve  the  purpoee  of 
stlfilng  partisan  controversy  about  the  con- 
ference that  otherwise  might  develop  during 
a  presidential  election  year. 

By  relying  on  historical  precedence  and 
moving  quickly  to  offer  the  Mount  Washing- 
ton Hotel  as  the  site  of  the  conference,  the 
President  would  also  eliminate  the  political 
problem  that  could  result  from  a  mad  scram- 
ble of  other  Interest  In  ottier  states  bidding 
to  play  host  to  the  financial  wizards. 

[From  tbe  Mandbester  (N.H.)  uaion  Leader, 

Aug.  23.  1971] 

A  New  Bketton  Woods  Mexting?  Senator 

Cotton  Sats  It  Could  Be  Nxcessaxt 

(By  Joe  MbQuald) 

The  distinct  possibility  that  a  second  In- 
ternational Monetary  Conference  may  be  held 
at  the  famed  Mt.  Washington  Hotel  In  Bret- 
ton Woods,  the  New  Hampbslre  Sunday 
News  reported  exclusively  yesterday. 

U.S.  Senator  Nonls  Cotton,  the  ranking 
Republican  member  ot  the  Infiuentlal  Sen- 
ate Oommsroe  Committee,  said  Presldsnt 
Nixon's  economic  policy  revision  "oould  w^ 
make  it  necessary,  after  the  dust  has  setUed, 
for  a  second  Bretton  Woods  Oonferenoe." 

Meanwhile  the  Sunday  News  learned  a 
high  U.S.  Treasury  Department  official,  re- 
portedly ckwe  to  Secretary  John  B.  Oonnally, 
has  uxpieapud  Interest  In  the  oonferenoe  i>lan. 
"Hie  official,  who  would  not  be  named,  also 
expressed  spproval  of  the  Mt.  Washington 
Hotel  as  a  likely  scene  for  the  meetings. 

U.S.  Rap.  Louis  C.  Wyman  (B-N.H.)  said 
he  wUl  take  the  matter  to  the  fioor  ot  the 
House  next  month  and  rsocmmend  Bretton 
Woods  as  tbB  oosif  ereooe  site. 

Senator  Cotton  said  It  would  be  "highly 
dealrable"  to  hold  the  monetary  summit 
msetlng  at  tbe  Mt.  Wtebtngton  Hbtal,  soaaa 
of  the  first  such  oonferenoe  In  July  of  1944. 

A  report  that  Vice  President  Splro  Agnew 
may  be  Inyltatt  to  oome  to  Bretton  Woods  and 
survey  the  suMablUty  of  that  North  Country 
town  as  a  ocnfereooe  site  oould  not  be  con- 
firmed yeatsnlajr. 

Benatar  Cotton,  a  msmber  ot  a  aelsot  group 
of  senior  Bapubllcan  oongrnlrinsl  leadns 
who  mast  bt-wsrtly  at  the  White  Bouw.  said 
yesterday  he  will  dteouss  the  poaslUllty  of 
a  Bretton  Woods  conference  with  President 
Nixon  at  the  next  White  Hoose  mMtlog. 

OottoniB  seoatorlal  predecessor,  the  late 
Charles  W.  Tobey.  played  a  major  itde  la 
luring  the  1944  parley  to  the  state. 
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If  another  international  fiscal  summit  con- 
ference Is  to  be  held  Uie  Involved  crganlaa- 
tlonal  procedures  would  preclude  any  chance 
of  holding  the  meeting  this  year.  The  earliest 
possible  date  would  probably  be  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1973. 

The  Mt.  WaahlnetoQ  Hotel,  now  under 
new  ownership  has  been  completely  refur- 
bished at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1  million. 
Scene  of  many  regional  and  national  business 
and  civic  conventloos,  It  Is  quite  capahle  o< 
handling  the  huge  monetary  parley. 

Ihe  first  ooDfereoce  brought  together  the 
laadlng  eoooomlats  of  44  asctlona  and  laid  the 
grotmdwcrk  for  the  Intematlosial  monetary 
systems  used  today.  However,  the  work  was 
later  tainted  by  shocking  charges  that  the  In- 
ternational fund's  chief  architect.  Harry 
Dexter  White,  had  been  a  Oommiuilst  agent 
prior  to  World  War  n. 

White,  later  to  beoame  Assistant  Secretary 
of  tbe  TreasiUT  Departznent  and  an  execu- 
tive of  the  world  fund  he  bad  planned,  died 
at  his  summer  home  In  Fltswiliiam  in  1948. 
Mysterious  circumstances  surrounding  his 
death  were  never  fully  explained. 

white's  statxkxnt 

The  week  before  he  died  White  told  a 
House  subcommittee  on  Un-American  activi- 
ties, "the  principles  by  which  I  live  make  it 
impossible  for  me  to  do  a  disloyal  act  to  tbe 
United  States." 

Despite  this  denial  and  bis  death.  White 
was  a  central  figure  in  a  national  political 
controversy  In  1968.  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion Atty.  Gen.  Herbert  ftowneli  ohacged 
former  President  Harry  S.  Tuman  with  keep- 
ing White  in  sensitive  positions  even  though 
Truman  knew  of  White's  alleged  Communist 
work. 

Truman  admitted  this  but  said  he  re- 
tained blm  fearing  White's  ouster  would  tip 
off  other  Communist  agents  than  being 
watchsd  by  the  FBL  But  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  denounced  Truman's  excuse, 
saying  he  had  urged  White  be  dismissed  Im- 
mediately. 

Asked  if  measures  would  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent charaoteis  ot  White's  Uk  from  attending 
and  regulating  a  second  world  monetary  con- 
ference. Sen.  Cotton  said  this  would  be  diffi- 
cult. 

"I  think  the  gboat  ot  Harry  Dexter  White 
has  lingered  long  enough  In  this  region  to 
leave  a  iMd  taste  here."  Cotton  said.  "But 
you'll  still  find  some  Americans  who  are  ap- 
parently a  hell  of  a  lot  more  anxious  to  use 
our  resources  to  take  care  of  people  other 
than  our  own.  They're  haUed  as  'broad- 
minded.  w(»-Id-vlslan.  llbetals'." 

Cotton  said  the  recent  world  financial 
situation  "when  the  dollar  began  to  (Uter 
and  world  finances  l>egan  to  wobble."  should 
demonstrats  clearly  the  one  thing  necessary 
to  tba  weUkre  of  the  world.  Namely,  he  said. 
"It  Is  for  us  to  maintain  a  strong  and  sdvent 
America." 

He  caatleated  those  who  "think  there  Is 
something  selfish  and  wicked  In  trying  to 
take  caie  of  your  own  peoi^e." 

KXNOX  BACXa  oottoh 

In  agreement  wtth  Cotton's  caU  for  a  ssc- 
ond  conference  was  Dartmouth  eoonamlst. 
Prof.  John  Menge.  He  exi^alned  the  result 
of  the  first  oonferenoe  was  "to  fix  the  valiie 
of  the  doUar  at  $36  per  ounce  of  gold." 

'"Hiey  also  agreed  to  establish  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank."  Menge  said.  But  be  said  President 
Nlxon^  action  was  to  "unilaterally  twoacli 
the  Bretton  Woods  sgreemant  to  tie  ttie  dol- 
lar to  gold." 

Menge  said  the  pMblem  with  ths  first 
agreement  was  "the  dollar  had.  In  Interna- 
tional ti«de,  a  fixed  vWue  whUe  In  ilrsinilii 
trade  within  the  U.S.  it  had  a  deoeaitng 
value  because  at  inflation,  llie  resaK  was 
that  U.8.  dtlsens  and  fordgnua  \isBd  more 


and  more  of  the  readily  available  fixed  value 
international-trade  dollars  .  .  .  and  fewer 
and  f»wer  ot  the  decreasln^y  valued  domes- 
tic-trade ddlais.  .  . 

Msnge  said  MT.  Nixon's  aotton  may  rssiUt 
In  "a  more  prosperous,  healthy  and  wdl- 
balanced  International  economy"  and  a  ssc- 
ond  Brettoo  Woods  conference  may  be  neces- 
sary to  reach  a  ne^r  Intematlooal  agreement. 

Principals  at  the  1944  oonftavnoe  Induded 
IVeasury  Secretary  Henry  Morgenthau;  Chi' 
usee  Ifinlster  at  Finance,  Dr.  H.  H.  Knng: 
and  Lord  Keynes,  Britain's  finance  spdces- 


Sen.  Tobey  was  an  American  delegate  along 
with  New  York  Sen.  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

Perhaps  a  foreshadowing  of  the  communist 
^>y  oomtroveray  Invdvlng  White,  were  stories 
emanating  fkrom  the  conference  praising  tt»e 
Russian  delagatlon  for  Us  '^highly  sympa- 
thetic" attitude. 

A  wire  dlq>atch  from  Bretton  Woods  quoted 
"an  informed  U.S.  government  offldal"  as 
saying  "the  Russians  are  eager  to  cooperate 
in  a  field  In  which  they  previously  had  taken 
UtUe  part.  It  Is  not  easy  to  know  what  the 
Russians  are  thinking."  this  unnamed  source 
eontlnued.  "partly  because  of  the  difficulties 
of  language  and  partly  becatise  they  are  more 
deliberate  and  fbrmal  In  their  dlscnsslcms." 
(One  state  resident  who  remembers  the  con- 
ference recalls  the  "formal"  Russians  dis- 
posing of  their  cigars  by  rubbing  them  Into 
the  conference  tablecloth.) 

White,  who  was  the  official  conference 
^mkesnuui,  was  quoted  as  saying  the  Idea 
tbe  United  States  should  have  a  tevonble 
balance  of  payments  "Is  i 


UJ3.  POLICY  AS  OTHERS  SEE  IT 

(Mr.  WTMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ez- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  regarding  the  direction  in 
which  Qie  United  States  is  going  these 
days.  Some  have  almost  cheerfully 
stated  that  our  position  of  world  leader- 
ship is  slipping  badly  and  some  have 
foreseen  the  complete  decay  of  our  way 
of  life.  With  these  dire  predictions  in 
mind,  it  is  particularly  heartening  to 
come  upon  another  view  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  when  it  comes  from 
some  of  our  more  responsible  and  ob- 
jective foreign  friends.  Such  a  view  is 
stated  in  an  article  by  David  Sargent 
appearing  in  the  August  30,  1971,  issue 
of  United  Business  Service.  I  commend 
the  arUde  entitled  "The  Back  Yard" 
to  the  attention  of  readers  of  the 
Rxcou: 

Thx  Back   Taxd 

With  all  the  goings  on  of  tbe  past  few 
weeks,  one  could  wonder  if  we  were  not  at 
last  going  tbe  way  of  Rome.  But  before  giv- 
ing way  to  despair,  it's  well  to  see  how  oth- 
et«  view  us.  Here  Is  how  the  prestigious 
London  Economist  views  the  United  States 
these   days: 

"Ths  shape  of  things  to  come  will  not 
on  the  siirface  seem  very  different  from 
what  It  is  already.  There  will  still  be  a  West- 
ern alliance  in  which  the  United  SUtes  Is 
the  largest,  richest,  more  powerful  part- 
ztar.  The  Americans  will  still  be  In  Asia, 
even  when  their  army  leaves  Vietnam.  Itie 
dollar  will  still  be  tbe  chief  referenes  pdnt 
In  commercial  dealings  among  countrtea. 
America  wlU  still  be  a  country  wbiati  can. 
though  at  Increasing  coat,  withdraw  Into 
Its  own  massive  and  still  largtiy  sttlf-suffl- 
clent  shell,  damaging  the  Europeans  and 
Japanese  left  outside  even  more  than  It- 
self. Russia  and  China  wlU  still  each  reckon 
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the  United  States  u  tbelr  most  fomUdable 
•ntago&lst  in  th«  non-cammunlst  camp. 

"For  twenty-flve  yean  the  Amertoaiia  bav* 
provided  the  free  world's  bodygaard.  Wbat- 
ever  Its  allies  may  have  tbougtat  and  said 
about  8<»ne  of  tbem,  America  has  had  to 
ll^t  most  of  tbe  free  world's  wars  during 
tbls  time.  Tbe  United  States  has  paid  for 
and  carried  the  free  world's  nuclear  um- 
brella. And  Washington  has  mistakenly  al- 
lowed the  rest  of  the  world  to  subaldlBe  Iti 
own  trade  at  American  expense  by  deliber- 
ately undervaluing  other  world  ounendes 
against  the  dollar. 

"In  tbe  end  It  was  American  Impa/tlenoe 
with  the  advantage  outsiders  coiUd  take  of 
an  overvalued  d<^ar  which  brought  last 
week's  actions  to  pass." 

Quite  obviously,  many  thoughtful  ob- 
•ervers  In  this  world,  both  East  and  West, 
have  reviewed  our  situation  thoroughly  and! 
as  a  result,  share  this  confident  view  from 
London. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscou  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  It  is 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out-of-sight, 
out-of-mind"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to 
our  attention.  The  fact  exists  that  to- 
day more  than  1,550  American  serv- 
icemen are  listed  as  prisoners  or 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  wives, 
children,  and  parents  of  these  men  have 
not  forgotten,  and  I  would  hope  that  my 
coUeagues  In  Congress  and  our  country- 
men across  America  will  not  neglect  the 
fact  that  all  men  are  not  free  for  as  long 
as  one  of  our  number  Is  enslaved.  I  in- 
sert the  name  of  one  of  the  prisoners. 

MaJ.  Donald  Qlenn  Waltman,  TJB.  Air 
Force.  FR  53895.  Kellogg,  Idaho.  Mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  five  chlldr^.  The 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CUenn  Waltman. 
Kellogg.  Idaho.  A  1954  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Idaho.  Major  Waltman  was 
listed  as  missing  on  September  19.  1966. 
and  officially  listed  ob  a  prisoner  of  war 
on  December  1.  1966.  As  of  today.  Major 
Waltman  has  been  held  captive  In  South- 
east Asia  for  1,814  days. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Betts  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Girald 
R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  as  delegate  to 
the  60th  Conference  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

Mr.  Dbrwinski  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gkralo  r.  Ford)  ,  for  today  and  to- 
morrow, on  account  of  official  business  as 
delegate  to  the  60th  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union. 

Mr.  McCu>RT  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
OcRALD  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  tomor- 
row, on  account  of  official  business  as 
delegate  to  the  60th  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union. 

Mr.  MoiSB  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GcRALB  R.  FoRO).  for  today  and  tomor- 
row, on  account  of  official  business  as 
delegate  to  the  60th  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union. 


Mr.  Pninx  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Okxald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  tomor- 
row, on  accoimt  of  official  business  as 
delegate  to  the  60th  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union. 

Mr.  OoLowATxa  (at  tha  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  r.  Ford),  for  today 
through  September  20,  1971.  on  acooxmt 
of  illness. 

Mrs.  Abzuo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OTXiXLL),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Rooixo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Addabso)  .  fnm  Wednesday.  September  8, 
2  pjn.,  to  Thursday,  September  9.  3  pjn. 

Mr.  EsHLuiAH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Girald  R.  Ford),  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  medically  ordered 
recuperation. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frknzel)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  HoRTON,  on  September  9,  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  Mnxn  of  Ohio,  today,  for  6  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  HzcxLXR  of  Massachusetts,  today, 
for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  DxNHOLM).  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  O'Hara,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Matsuitaca.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Rarick.  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GoNZALsz,  today,  for  10  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  AspiMALL  to  Include  extraneous 
material  with  his  remarks  today  during 
general  debate  on  HJR.  9727. 

Mr.  SziBERLiifG  to  extend  his  remarks 
following  those  of  Mr.  Mtkrs,  today. 

Mr.BARRXTT. 

Mr.  Edmondson,  Ui  two  Instances,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frcnzkl)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  PiTSXR  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodks  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Baker  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  FmoLXT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SmcxR  of  Wisconsin  In  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  COUGHLIll. 

Mr.  DnwnisKX. 

Mr.  Kna>  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  YouKG  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Duncar  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  AsHSROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mn.T.gR  of  Ohio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Fumy. 


Mr.  Rsn>  of  New  Toi^. 

Mr.  Pricx  of  Texas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  DiNHOLM)  and  to  Include  ottra- 
neous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ba>n»iiAH  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaca  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frasir  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Haqan  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Abzug  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  EiLBXRG  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Sarbanxs  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WoLnr  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  MUX  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  WiLUAK  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brinklit. 

Mr.  DxTLSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  RoDmo. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  FOT.TON  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gatdos  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HuNGATx  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ck>NTXRs  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Wright  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SnoNGTON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prtor  of  Aiicansas. 


SENATE  BILU3  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
fnxn  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  frflows: 

S.  650.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  19«6,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1968,  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  (creating  a  National  Foundation 
for  Postsecondary  Education  and  a  National 
Institute  of  Education) ,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Public  Law 
874,  Elghty-flrst  Congress,  and  related  Acts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

8. 1853.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Oateway  National  Recreation 
Area  In  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

9.3316.  An  act  to  amend  the  Investment 
(Company  Aot  of  1940,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  consenting  to 
an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  interstate 
oooapaet  to  conserve  oU  and  gas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


BnA£    AND    JOINTREaOLUnONS 
PREBKNTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HATS,  from  the  Oommittee  on 
HofUBS  Admlnistnathm.  reported  that  tiwt 
committee  did  on  August  6, 1971,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approivml.  Mils 
and  Joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
fonowlnc  titles: 

ELR.  186.  An  aot  to  provlda  for  periodic 
pro  rata  dtatrlbuttoa  among  the  Stotaa  and 
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obher  jurladlottons  of  depoalit  of  available 
amounts  of  unclaimed  postal  savings  sys- 
tem deposits,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3587.  An  act  to  astabUab  tha  National 
Advisory  Coounilttee  on  the  Oeoaoa  and  At- 
mosphere; 

HJi.  3696.  An  act  to  amend  the  aot  of  July 
11,  1947,  to  authoflae  members  ot  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Fire  Department,  the  U.8. 
Park  Police  force,  and  the  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service,  to  partlclpeite  In  the  Meitro- 
polltan  PoUoa  Department  Band,  and  for 
other  puxpoasa; 

HJI.  3600.  An  act  to  eqiiallze  the  retire- 
ment benefits  for  officers  and  members  of 
the  MeitropoUtan  PoUoe  force  and  tbe  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
are  retired  for  permanent  total  dlistoUlty; 

H.R.  4263.  An  act  to  add  C&Ufornla-grown 
peaches  as  a  commodity  eligible  for  any  form 
of  promotion.  Including  paid  advectlslng,  un- 
der a  marketing  order; 

H.R.  6306.  An  aot  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  proourement  of  vessels  and  atrocmtt 
and  oonBtructlon  of  shore  and  oSabore  estab- 
Uahmenrts  for  the  Ooe«t  Guard,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  annual  active  duty  personnel 
strength  of  the  Ooaot  Ouard; 

KJR.  7718.  An  act  to  exeunt  from  taxation 
by  tbe  Distrlot  of  Columbia  certain  property 
In  tbe  District  of  C(dum.bla  which  is  owned 
by  the  Supreme  Council  (Mioither  Council  of 
the  World)  of  the  Inspectors  Oeneral  Knights 
Commanders  of  tbe  House  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  of  the  'nilrty-'thlrd  Degree  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rtte  of  nee 
ICasonry  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America; 

H.R.  8794.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  oost  of  medical,  surgloal,  hoa- 
plital.  or  related  health  care  services  provided 
certain  retired,  disabled  officers  and  munbers 
of  the  Metropollitan  Police  force  ot  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Fire  Department  oot  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Pcdice 
force,  the  Executive  Protective  Service,  and 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  and  for  oither  pva- 
poses; 

H.R.  9798.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Lincoln 
Home  National  Historic  Site  in  the  Staite  of 
Illinois,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

H.R.  10061.  An  act  making  i^iproprlatlona 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Bducatlon,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agendea, 
for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  SO.  1973,  and 
for  other  pxirpoaes; 

H.J.  Res.  829.  A  joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  approprlaitlons  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other  piupoeee;  and 

H.J.  Res.  833.  A  joint  reaolutlon  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 


BIUU3  SIGNED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

On  the  following  dates  the  President 
m>proved  and  signed  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

On  August  5. 1971 : 

H.R.  3344.  An  act  to  authorize  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell  at 
prices  which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable 
under  prevailing  mortgage  market  condi- 
tions direct  locms  made  to  veterans  iinder 
chapter  87,  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
On  Aiigust  9, 1971 : 

H.R.  3201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Faith 
M.  Lewis  Kochendorfer;  Dick  A.  Lewis;  Nancy 
J.  Lewis  Kelthley:  Knute  K.  Lewis;  Peggy  A. 
Lewis  TDwnsend;  Kim  C.  Lewis;  Cindy  L. 
Lewis  Kochendorfer;  and,  Rederlck  L.  Bas- 
ton; 

HJft.  4782.  An  aot  to  amend  section  6086  of 
Utte  38,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  astattllah  and  carry  out 


a  program  of  exchange  of  medical  Informa- 
tion; 

H.R.  7109.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  9030.  An  act  to  amend  the  Egg  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
plants  which  process  egg  products  shall  be 
exempt  from  such  act  for  a  certain  period 
of  time. 

On  August  9.  1971 : 

H.J.  Res.  829.  Joint  resolution  wiring  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  tbe  fis- 
cal year  1973,  and  for  other  purpoaas; 

H.J.  Res.  833.  Joint  resolution  "^vi"g  an 
appropriation  for  tbe  Departuient  of  Labor 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HJI.  8432.  An  act  to  authorize  emergency 
loan  guarantees  to  major  business  enter- 
prises. 

On  August  10, 1971: 

H.B.  19.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
national  boating  safety  program; 

HJt.3146.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  cooperate  with  the  states  and  sub- 
divisions thereof  in  the  enforcement  of  State 
and  local  laws,  rules,  and  regiUatlons  within 
the  national  forest  system; 

HJt.  6339.  An  act  to  amend  the  maritime 
lien  provisions  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of 
1920; 

HJI.  9370.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Con- 
siuner  Protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purpooes. 

H.R.  9373.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  pxirposes; 

H3. 9883.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  Independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporation, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  for  other  pxupoaas; 

H.R.  9417.  An  act  making  ^proprlatlons 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

HJI.  9667.  An  act  making  i4>proprlatlons 
f  OT  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1973,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJI.  10061.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  tbe  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  August  11,1971: 

HJI.  943.  An  act  to  provide  mortgage  pro- 
tection life  Insurance  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  who  have  received  grants 
for  specially  adapted  housing; 

HJi.  2591.  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of 
tbe  Act  approved  March  4,  1913  (37  Stat. 
974),  as  amended,  to  standardize  procedures 
for  the  testing  of  utility  meters;  to  add  a 
penalty  provision  in  order  to  enable  certifica- 
tion under  section  6  (a)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  and  to  authorize 
cooperative  action  with  State  and  Federal 
regulatory  l>odle8  on  matters  of  joint 
Interest; 

B3.  3694.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  30  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
provide  for  distribution  of  a  minor's  share  In 
a  decedent's  personal  estate  where  the  share 
does  not  exceed  the  value  of  $1,000; 

H.R.  3884.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America; 

H.B.  8688.  An  act  to  extend  the  penalty 
fOT  aautilt  on  a  police  offloer  In  the  District 
at  Columbia  to  assaults  on  firemen,  to  pro- 


vide criminal  penalties  for  Interfering  with 
firemen  In  tbe  perfonnanoe  of  their  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  6638.  An  aot  to  amend  tbe  Act  of 
August  9,  1966,  relating  to  school  fare  sub- 
sidy for  tz«aq>ortatlon  of  school  children 
within  the  District  of  Columbia; 

HJI.  7931.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  with  req>ect  to  the  admin- 
istration of  small  estates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.B.  7960.  An  act  to  authorize  ^>proprla- 
tlons  for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJI.  9181.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950;  and 

H.R.  9888.  An  act  to  authorize  approprU- 
tlons  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  361  of  tbe  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1984.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  August  18, 1971 : 

HJI.  186.  An  act  to  provide  tor  periodic  pro 
rata  distribution  among  the  States  and  other 
jurisdictions  of  dqxMlt  of  available  amoimts 
of  unclaimed  Postal  Savings  System  deposits, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJI.  4363.  An  aot  to  add  Callfomta-grown 
peaches  as  a  commodity  eligible  for  any  form 
of  promotion.  Including  paid  advertising,  un- 
der a  marketing  order; 

HJI.  6308.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Ouard,  and  to  au- 
thorize tbe  annual  active  duty  personnel 
strength  of  the  Coast  Ouard;  and 

H.R.  7718.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  certain  property 
In  the  District  of  Columbu  which  is  owned 
by  tbe  Supreme  CouncU  (Mother  CouncU  of 
the  World)  of  the  Inspectors  Oeneral  Knights 
Oommandeta  of  the  House  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  of  tbe  Thirty-third  Degree  of  tbe 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scotttsh  Rite  of  Free 
Masonry  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
On  August  16, 1971 : 

HA  3887.  An  act  to  esUNlah  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Oceans  and 
Atmoq>bere. 

H.R.  3696.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
11,  1947,  to  authorize  members  of  the  Distriet 
of  ColTunbla  Fire  Department,  the  U.S.  Park 
Police  force,  and  the  Executive  Protective 
Service,  to  participate  in  the  Metrr^xilitan 
PtAlce  Department  Band,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; "^ 

HJI.  7686.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
December  80,  1969,  establishing  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  tar  Spanish- 
Speaking  People,  to  authorize  impropriations 
for  3  additional  years;  and 

HJI.  8794.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  medical,  surgloal  hoe- 
pital,  or  related  health  care  services  provided 
certain  retired,  disabled  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Fortse  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  US.  Park  Police 
force,  tbe  Executive  Protective  Service,  and 
the  US.  Secret  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  August  18, 1971 : 

H.R.  9796.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Lin- 
coln Home  National  HUtorlc  Site  In  the 
State  of  minols,  and  fOT  other  puipoaw. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.).  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. September  9.  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 
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EZBCOTIVE  C^OCUMICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  cUtow  2  ot  role  XXIV,  exeeu- 
tlTe  conunonlcations  were  taken  from  Uie 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

lOM.  A  letter  ftom  the  Director,  Ofloe  of 
Mkoacement  and  Budget,  Kzecutlve  QflBce  ot 
the  President,  tnmamlt^ng  a  report  ee  al 
June  30,  1971,  on  the  operation  of  eeotlon 
601  al  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropri- 
ations Act.  1970,  aetabllahlng  a  llmltatfaHi 
on  budget  outlays  for  flacal  year  1971  (H. 
Doc.  Ho.  9^169):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proivlatlons  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

10*6.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.8. 
Advisory  Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs,  transmitting 
the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Advisory 
Commission,  pursuant  to  section  107  of 
Public  Law  87-356  (H.  Doc.  No.  9a-l«0) ;  to 
the  Committee  oa  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1046.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk  at  the  House 
of  Bepresentatlvee.  transmitting  his  seml- 
anntia]  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
appr(4>natlonB  and  other  funds  for  the  pe- 
riod ended  June  SO,  1971.  pursuant  to  2 
U.8.C.  lOte  (H.  Doc.  Na  90-166):  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and  or- 
d««d  to  be  printed. 

1047.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  chief 
at  Bnglneers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  4.  1970,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  lllua- 
tratlons.  on  Mississippi  EUver  at  MtoUne.  ni., 
and  Davenport,  Iowa.  In  partial  response  to 
two  resolutions  of  the  committee  on  flood 
control.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
September  18,  1944.  It  Is  also  In  response  to 
an  Item  contained  In  section  306  of  Public 
Law  89-398,  approved  October  37,  1966  (H. 
Doc  No.  93-161);  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

1048.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  1971  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
Its  efforts  to  provide  InfOTmatlon  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  niral  areas,  pursuant  to 
section  901(d)  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1049.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secrotary  of 
Agrlculiture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  continue  mandatory  price  sup- 
ports for  tung  nuts  only  through  the  1976 
crop;    to  the  Oommifttee  on  Agriculture. 

1060.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secreitary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  transmitting  the  second 
annual  report  on  assistance  furnished  by 
their  two  Departments  for  ncximeitropolltan 
planning  dlstrlots,  covering  fiscal  year  1971, 
pursuant  to  title  IX  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
o«C  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiue. 

1061.  A  letter  from  the  General  Sales  BCan- 
ager.  Export  MarkeMng  Service,  Department 
at  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of 
agreements  signed  providing  for  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  during  July  and  August 
1971.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-138;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1063.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Oapltol.  transmitting  a  report  of  all  expendi- 
tures during  the  period  January  1  through 
JuiM  30,  1971,  from  moneys  approprlaA«d  to 
the  Archlteot  of  the  Capitol,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 106(b)  of  Public  Law  88-'464;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1063.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execvvtlve 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  "Federal  Unemployment  Benefits 
and  Allowances"  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  has 
been  apportioned  on  a  basU  which  Indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  31  UB.C.  666;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


lOM.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  for  "Salaries  and  expenses." 
Bxireau  of  Aooounts  for  fiscal  year  1973.  has 
been  i4>portloned  on  a  basis  whlefa  Indicates 
the  neoeesiity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  31  US.C.  666;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1096.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a 
report  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1971  on  certain  support  furnished  In  various 
countries,  punuant  to  aectloa  888(b)  of 
PuUlc  Law  91-608;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1066.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  Air  Force  on  experimental,  de- 
fare  and  biological  research  programs  during 
the  second  half  of  fiscal  year  1971,  pursuant 
to  section  409  of  Public  Law  91-131;  to  the 
Comnnlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

1057.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section'  3081  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  number 
of  authoriaed  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the 
Army  Staff,  and  eliminate  the  provisions  for 
the  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  Army 
Staff;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
1068.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  Air  Force  on  experimental,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  research  actions,  cov- 
ering the  period  January  1  through  June  SO, 
1971,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2357;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1060.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  at 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  87,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  provide  entitlement  to  round  trip 
transportation  to  the  home  port  tat  a  mem- 
ber at  the  uniformed  services  on  permanent 
duty  a/board  a  ship  being  Inactivated  away 
from  home  port  whose  dependents  are  re- 
siding at  the  home  port;  to  the  Ooounlttee 
on  ATmed  Services. 

1060.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  IiOglstlcs), 
transmitting  notice  o<  the  proposed  transfer 
of  the  submarine  UJ9B.  BatfUK  to  the  Okla- 
homa Maritime  Advisory  Board  on  behaU  o< 
the  State  at  Oklahoma,  pursuant  to  10  UJ3.0. 
7306;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1061.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  ( Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notice  of  the  locatioo, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  a  facilities 
project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  pursuant 
to  10  U£.C.  2233  (a)  (1) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servloes. 

1062.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Research  and  De- 
velopment), transmitting  a  report  of  con- 
tracts of  $50,000  or  more  for  Army  research 
and  development  contracts  awarded  during 
the  6  months  ended  June  30,  1971,  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  Public  Law  567,  83d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1063.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  voluntary  agree- 
ments and  programs  as  of  August  9,  1971, 
pursuant  to  secUon  708(e)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1960,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1064.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  06th  quarterly  re- 
port on  export  control,  covering  the  second 
quarter  of  1971,  pursuant  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1065.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  Hit.  5191  requiring 
that  in  determining  the  financial  need  of  a 
veteran  for  student  assistance  only  his  own 
Income  and  assets  and  not  those  of  his  fam- 
ily will  be  taken  Into  account:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


1066.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  for  the 
period  ended  June  30,  1971,  on  third  coun- 
try transfers  of  V£.  origin  defenses  articles 
to  which  consent  has  been  granted  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3(a)  (2)  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Salsa  Act  and  section  505 (a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1067.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  copies  of  Presidential  De- 
termination 73-2,  relating  to  the  Khmer  Re- 
public; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  the  first  an- 
nual report  on  the  performance  of  functions 
and  duties  Imposed  on  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  by  sections  201  and  202  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  pursuant 
to  section  202(b)  of  the  act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1069.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  personal  property  donated 
to  public  health  and  educational  institutions 
and  civil  defense  organizations  under  sec- 
tion 203 (J)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
mlnlsto«tlve  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  on  real  ptoporty  disposed  of  to  public 
health  and  educational  institutions  under 
Becti<»  203  (k)  of  the  act,  during  fiscal  year 
1971,  puiwuant  to  section  203  (o)  of  the  act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1070.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
U.S.  Government  Oomptroller  for  the  Virgin 
Islanxls  for  fiscal  year  1970,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  90-496;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Alfairs. 

1071.  A  letter  from  the  Avlstant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  dwift  of  pro- 
poeed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  division 
of  ckssets  between  the  Twenty-Nine  Palms 
Band  and  the  Cabazon  Band  of  Mission  In- 
dians, California,  including  certain  funds  In 
the  U.S.  "IVeasury,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
ffdrs. 

1072.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  oopy  of  a  pro- 
posed concession  contract  for  the  continued 
provision  and  operation  of  certain  conoea- 
Blon  facilities  and  services  for  the  piibllc 
within  Everglades  National  Park,  for  a  period 
ending  December  31,  1981,  pursuant  to  67 
Stat.  271  and  79  Stat.  643;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insulac  Affairs. 

1073.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  oopy  of  a  pto- 
poeed  concession  contract  for  the  provision 
of  food,  beverage,  and  merchandising  facili- 
ties and  services  for  the  pubUc  within  Rocky 
Moimtaln  National  Puk,  Colo.,  fOr  a  period 
ending  May  31,  1991,  pursuant  to  67  SUt. 
271  and  70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1074.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
an  application  by  the  Yolo  County  Flood 
OontroJ  and  Water  Oonservatlon  District  of 
Woodland,  Calif.,  for  a  loan  and  grant  under 
the  Small  ReclamaUon  Projecta  Act,  pur- 
suant to  section  4(c)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affain. 

1076.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmltUng  notice  of  a 
2-year  deferment  of  the  construction  re- 
payment inatallmenta  due  the  United  States 
for  Irrigation  faculties  in  the  Kansas-Bost- 
wlek  brlgatton  District  No.  2,  Piok-Stoan 
lifiBsourl  River  Basin  program,  Kansas,  pur- 
suant fo  73  Stat.  664;  to  the  Oonvnlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1076.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Btireau 
of  Land   Management,   D^Mtrtnwnt  of  the 
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Interior,  transmitting  a  r^>ort  on  negoti- 
ated sales  contracts  made  under  PuIjUc  La/w 
87-689  for  dlspoeal  of  materials  during  the 
period  January  1  throu^  June  30.  1971;  to 
the  Oomonittee  on  Interior  atul  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1077.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Orwrnnlmton,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  final  determlnaticoi  of  the  Oomntlsslon 
in  docket  No.  175,  TTie  Net  Perce  Tribe  of 
indiaiu.  Plaintiff,  v.  The  United  Statea  of 
America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  36  UJ3.C. 
70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AflWn. 

1078.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman, 
Indian  Claims  Oonunlsslon,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  final  determinations  of  the 
Commission  in  docket  No.  328,  Southern 
Vte  Tribe  or  Band,  of  Indians,  Plaintiff,  v. 
The  United  States  of  America.  Defendant. 
pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Afralrs. 

1070.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Ad  Hoc 
Advls(H7  Group  on  the  Presidential  Vote  for 
Puerto  Rico,  transmitting  the  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Group; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1060.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  an  addendum  to  his 
repCH^  (Executive  Communication  No.  1019) 
concerning  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  contain- 
ing a  preliminary  list  of  those  persons  who 
have  filed  protests  or  requested  hearings  in 
the  company's  application  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  authority 
to  abandon  approximately  375  miles  of  rail- 
road; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1081.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  statement  on  na- 
tional transportation  policy,  pursuant  to 
section  3A  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  of  1070;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1083.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  1971  report  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  commissary  activities  outside 
the  continental  Umted  States,  pursuant  to 
15  VS.C.  1614(b);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tantate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1083.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorisse  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate  the  de- 
predation accounting  of  air  carriers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreleg  Com- 


1084.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  clarify  the 
powers  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
respect  to  consolidation  of  certain  proceed- 
ings; to  the  Conunlttee  on  loteratate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1086.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  specifically 
provide  that  remedial  orders  Issued  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  enforcement 
proceedings  may  require  the  repayment  of 
charges  in  excess  of  those  in  lawfully  filed 
tariffs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreipi  Commerce. 

1086.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  so  as  to  assure  opportu- 
nity for  the  Board's  participation  and  rep- 
rssentation  in  certain  court  proossdings 
throui^  its  own  oounssl  as  a  mattsr  of  right 
and  to  provide  for  all  review  of  Board  actions 
in  the  ooiuii  of  appeals:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  F^weign  Commerce. 

1067.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 


mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Com- 
mission as  of  July  31,  1971,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(e)  of  the  Communloations  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1088.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  entitled,  "Hydroelectric 
Plant  Construotlon  Cost  and  Annual  Produc- 
tion Expenses,  1969":  to  the  Committee  on 
Ihterstate  and  Foreign  Oommerce. 

1089.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Aviation 
Advisory  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  military  air- 
ports and  airport  facilities  can  be  made 
available  for  civil  use,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  91-358:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  C^nunerce. 

1090.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  registration  and  protection 
of  trademarks  \ised  In  commerce,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  International  conventions, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  6, 
1946,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicluy. 

1091.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  repiort  on  personal  property  claims  of 
employees  of  the  Commerce  Department  set- 
tled during  fiscal  year  1971,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  340-343;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1092.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  VS.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  make  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  discharge  an  employee 
for  the  reason  of  such  employee's  Federal 
Jury  service;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1093.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Directors  of  Federal  Prison  Industries, 
Inc..  for  fiscal  year  1970,  pivsuant  to'  18 
UB.C.  4127;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1094.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing to  certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1095.  A  letter  from  the  Ccmunlseloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
to  certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1096.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmlttLng  oc^ies 
of  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  secUon  213(a)  (28)  (I)  (U)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1097.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  NatiutUlsation  Serrioe,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  aHtefl 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  wbi^  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  aiS(d)  (8)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1008.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Jostles,  tranamltting  oo|des 
ot  orders  su^iendlng  depcrtatloxk.  together 
wit2i  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursu- 
ant to  section  a44(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration 


aiul  Nationality   Act,  as  amended;    to  ths 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1099.  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general. 
Military  Orier  of  the  Purple  Heart,  trans- 
mitting an  audit  of  the  books  of  the  order 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  pursuant  to  section  14 
of  Public  Law  85-761;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1100.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  VJSJk.,  National  Memorial,  Inc., 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual  audit  of 
the  books  of  the  corporation,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1101.  A  letter  from  the  Seoretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmltUng  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  for  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

1102.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transnvlttlng  a  report  of  the  number  of 
NASA  employees  In  each  general  schedule 
grade  on  June  30,  1970,  and  June  30,  1971. 
pvirsuant  to  66  Stat.  736,  758:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1103.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  9,  1971,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  Tangipahoa  River  and  tributaries,  Lou- 
isiana and  Mississippi,  requested  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  January  16  and  May  10,  1962; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1104.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  June  9,  1971,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  to 
vicinity  of  Boutte,  La.,  authorized  by  section 
304  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
October  37,  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1106.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  July  13,  1971,  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  Oreenport  Harbor,  N.Y.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  June  35,  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

1106.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  July  15,  1971,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  Houston  ship  channel.  Goose 
Creek,  Tex.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  August  13,  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1107.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  June  23.  1971.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
getho:  with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
iUustration,  on  Racine  Harbor,  Wis.,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  March  4  and  July  81. 
1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1108.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
1070-71  on  the  National  Visitor  Center,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  90-264;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

1109.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  prcwpectusss 
proposing  alteration  of  public  btdldingi  at 
various  locations,  pursuant  to  78  Stat.  480; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1110.  A  letter  from  the  Ghalnnan,  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  PoUotion  Control  Act  to  pro- 
vide specific  enf  oroemsnt  provisions  wttb  ta- 
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speet  to  Mctton  ll(p)(l):  to  the  OoaunlttM 
on  Public  Works. 

1111.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  cf  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  sixth  In  the  serlea  of 
interim  reporta  stemming  from  the  VM. 
metric  study,  prepared  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

ma.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  el^th  In  the  serlea 
of  Interim  reports  stemming  from  the  ITjB. 
metric  study,  prepared  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

1118.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  ninth  In  the  series 
of  Interim  reports  stemming  from  the  U.S. 
metric  study,  prepared  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

1114.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  at  the  Interior  (Management  and 
Budget),  tiansmlittlng  a  report  covering 
grants  made  during  calendar  year  1970  to 
noi4>roflt  Institutions  and  organizations  for 
support  of  scientific  research  pirograms  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  Public  Law  8S-e34; 
to  the  Cotnmlittee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 

1116.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronatttlcs  and  Space  Admlnlatra- 
tlon,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  protxMed 
transfer  of  fMS.OOO  of  "Reeearch  and  devel- 
opmenit"  funds  to  the  1971  '•OonstruoUon  of 
facilities"  approprtatlozi  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mlnMaiatlon  Atfttiorlzatlon  Act,  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1116.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare,  toansmlttlng 
a  report  concerning  grants  ^prored  by  hU 
oOce,  which  are  financed  wholly  with  Pted- 
eral  funds  and  subject  to  section  liaO(b)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  during  the  period 
April  1  to  June  30.  1971;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

1117.  A  leitter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  tnms- 
mlttteg  a  report  In  aooordance  with  section 
1114(f)  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

RscnvsD  From  thk  CoicRaoixnt  Okmibai. 

1118.  A  letter  from  the  OomptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  i»- 
port  OQ  the  audit  of  payments  from  the 
special  fund  to  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  for 
the  C-6A  aircraft  program  diirlng  the  period 
ended  Jtme  30.  1971.  D^jartment  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1119.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  on  U.S.  parttclpatlon  In  foreign  as- 
Blstance  programs  for  Indonesia,  Department 
of  State,  Department  of  Defense,  and  Agency 
for  International  Development;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

liao.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Umted  Statea,  transmlUlng  a  re- 
port of  the  second  review  of  the  phasedown 
of  U.S.  mlUtary  activities  in  Vietnam.  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

liai.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  Stktes.  transmitting  a  report 
on  too  many  crewmembers  assigned  too  soon 
to  ships  under  construction,  Department  of 
the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operatlcms. 

1122.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
p<wt  on  the  need  for  Improving  the  adminis- 
tration of  study  and  evaluation  contracts. 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1123.  A  letter  from  the  CcmiptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  cost,  schedule,  and  design  aq>ects  of  se- 
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lected  Atomic  Energy  Commission  construc- 
tion projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1124.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  development  of  minority  btislnesses 
and  employment  In  the  Hoiigh  area  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  under  the  Special  Impact  pro- 
gram. Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1 128.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
that  recreational  projects  financed  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  provide  benefits  to  a  limited 
ntmiber  of  rural  residents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1128.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  savings  available 
through  a  Government-wide  program  to  re- 
habilitate Instrumentation  tape.  General 
Services  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1127.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  assessment  of  the  Teach- 
er Corps  program  at  the  University  of  South- 
em  California  and  participating  schools  in 
Tulare  County  serving  rural-migrant  chil- 
dren. Office  of  Education.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1128.  A  letter  from  the  Comptndler  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
issued  or  released  In  July  1971,  pursuant  to 
section  234  of  Public  Law  91-510;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1129.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list  of 
reports  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  is- 
sued or  released  In  August  1971,  pursuant  to 
sectl<ni  284  of  Public  Law  91-«10;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operatlona. 


REPORTS  OP  CXDMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  tbe  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

{Purntant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on 

Aug.  3, 1971  the  fotiouHng  reporta  were  filed 

on  Aug.  16, 1971) 

Mr.  DAVIS  at  Georgia:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautlca.  HJt.  10343.  A  bill 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment for  the  Congress  as  an  aid  in  the  identi- 
fication and  consideration  of  existing  and 
pratiable  impacts  of  technological  applica- 
tion; to  amend  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950;  and  for  other  purposes 
(Kept.  No.  92-469).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ICHORD:  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
CTirity.  Report  on  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
1966-71.  (Rept.  No.  92-470).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

(Submitted  Sept.  8,  1971) 
Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Bducatlon 
and  Labor.  HJl.  10361.  A  bUl  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  at  programs  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  ameikdment 
(R^t.  No.  92-471).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BnJa   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 


By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
HJt.  10611.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  the  best  and  most  feasible  means 
of  protecting  and  preserving  the  Great  Dis- 
mal Swamp  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJl.  10612.  A  bill  to  continue  the  expansion 
of  mtematlonal  trade  and  thereby  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Umted  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUO: 
HJt.  10613.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Bank  for  Cooperative  Housing  to  aid  In 
financing  the  purchase  and  construction  of 
low-  and  middle-income  cooperative  housing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLET: 
HJl.  10614.  A  bui  to  further  provide  for 
the  farmer-owned  cooperative  system  of 
making  credit  avaUable  to  farmere  and 
ranchers  and  their  cooperatives,  for  rural 
residences,  and  to  associations  and  other 
entitles  upon  which  farming  operations  are 
dependent,  to  provide  for  an  adequate  and 
flexible  flow  of  money  into  rural  areas,  and 
to  modernize  and  consolidate  existing  farm 
credit  law  to  meet  current  and  future  rural 
credit  needs,  and  for  other  pvu-poses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  10616.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderty 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
Uons  for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  10616.  A  bUl  to  provide  increases  In 
certain  annuities  payable  under  chapter  83 
of  tlUe  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.B.  10617.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  restore  the  Invest- 
ment credit;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DBRWINBKI: 
HJl.  10618.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  barbers  who 
work  for  a  percentage  of  the  charges  made 
for  their  services  to  establish  qimltfied  pen- 
sion plans  for  themselves  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  If  they  were  self-employed:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaxis. 

HJL  10S19.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  beauticians 
who  work  for  a  peroentage  of  the  charges 
made  for  their  services  to  establish  qualified 
pension  plans  for  themselves  In  the  same 
manner  as  If  they  were  self-employed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Bfr.  DICKINSON: 
HJl.  10620.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  res- 
ervoir formed  by  the  lock  and  dam  referred 
to  as  the  "Jones  Bluff  Lock  and  Dam"  on 
the  Alabama  River,  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  Robert  F.  Henry  Lock  and 
Dam;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mrs.  GRI^nTHS   (for  herself.  Mk*. 
CosMAN.  Mr.  MosRXR,  Mr.  Rem  of 
New  York,  and  Mrs.  Aazua) : 
HJt.  10621.  A  biU  to  create  a  national  sys- 
tem of  health  security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATS: 
HJl.   10522.  A  bUl  relating  to  crime  and 
law  enforcement  In  the  DIstrtct  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bu. 

H.R.  10623.  A  bill  to  exempt  real  estate 
Investment  trusts  from  the  act  of  February  4. 
1913,  which  regulates  the  loaning  of  money 
on  security  In  the  District  of  Columbian  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  10624.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  title  insur- 
ance code  for  the  District  of  Columbia:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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By  Mr.  HUNG  ATE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thomson  of  Wtaconam) : 

H.R.  10626.  A  bUl  to  enlarge  the  authority 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Optom- 
etry to  make  bylaws  and  regulations;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

HJl.  10626.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
labels  on  all  foods  to  disclose  each  of  thelr 
Ingredlents;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  10627.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  care, 
housing,  education,  training,  and  adoption 
of  certain  orphaned  children  In  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KINO: 

HJl.  10628.  A  bill  to  make  additional  Im- 
migrant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeaa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
ByMr.  KYL: 

H.R.  10629.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Afllatn. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.R.  10630.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  partlciilarly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof ,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  reasonable  amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpoee 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MAT8UNAGA: 

HJt.  10631.  A  bill  to  permit  a  nonoon- 
tiguous  State  to  elect  to  \ise  and  allocate 
funds  fVom  the  highway  trust  fund  to  achieve 
a  balanced  transportation  system  responsive 
to  the  unique  tranq>ortatlon  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  such  a  noncontiguous  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  10682.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  withdraw- 
al of  merchandise  from  a  customs  bonded 
warehouse  for  exportation  pursuant  to  retail 
**!««  unless  sue*  warehouse  is  located  In 
«^oee  proximity  to  a  port,  airport,  or  t>order 
crossing  station;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MDnSH: 

HJl.  10633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  increase  personal 
exemptions  to  $760  for  1971.  and  to  $1,000 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.CHARA: 

H.R.  10634.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as 
amended,  by  postponing  the  expiration  of 
tiUe  n  thereof  for  18  months;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 

H.R.  10535.  A  bill  to  estobllsh  a  National 
Environmental  Bank,  to  authorize  the  is- 
suance of  U.S.  Environmental  Savings  Bonds, 
and  to  establish  an  Environmental  Triist 
Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJt.  10586.  A  bill  to  establish  a  consumer 
education  program  in  the  Office  of  Bduca- 
tlon; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbor. 

HJl.  10637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  certain  social  secxirity 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  POAGB: 

HJl.  10688.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
for  Insuring  loans  under  the  OonsoUdated 
Farmers  Home  AdmlnlstraUon  Act  of  1961; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  10639.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
for  insuring  loans  under  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  M^.  BSID  of  New  Yoiic: 

HJl.  10640.  A  biU  to  i«ovlde  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Bdxioa- 
tion.  and  Welfaro  to  assist  In  the  Unprmre- 
ment  and  operation  of  museums;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROGESS: 

HJt.  10641.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  9  of 
tlUe  44,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
use  of  recycled  penpvt  in  the  printing  of  the 
CoNcunMnoif  AL  Bkx>io;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Admlnlstgatlop. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wlaoonatn: 

HJl.  10642.  A  bUl  to  amuid  title  vn  of  tbe 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  train  certain 
veterans,  with  H>praprUte  experlenoe  as 
paramedical  pecaonnel,  to  serve  as  medical 
asslstanti  in  iong-tenn  health  care  fiacUltlea; 
to  the  Oonimlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oommeroe, 

HJl.  10643.  A  bill  to  amend  obapten  81.  84, 
36,  and  36  of  Utie  38,  United  States  Code, 
in  order  to  make  Improvements  in  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  education^  pro- 
grams under  such  chapters;  to  authorize  an 
advance  Initial  payment  and  prepayment  of 
the  educational  assistance  allowance  to  eligi- 
ble veterans  and  persons  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  under  chapters  34  and  36  of 
such  title;  to  establish  a  work-study  program 
and  work-study  additional  educatiozial  as- 
sistance allowance  for  certain  eligible  vet- 
erans; and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  10644.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam era  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 

H.R.  10646.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  com- 
pensation of  persons  injured  by  certain 
criminal  acts,  to  make  grants  to  States  for 
ttie  payment  of  such  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 

HJl.  10646.  A  imi  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
in  Riverside  County,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    VEYSEY    (for   hlmsMf.    Mr. 
Scmcm  and  Mr.  Danielson)  : 

HJl.  10647.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  clarify  California's  right  to  enforce 
its  own  stringent  motor  vehicle  emission 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

H.B.  10648.  A  bui  to  extend  to  aU  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  income 
iplltting  now  enjoyed  by  married  indlvidualB 
filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Calif omU: 

H.J.Res.  861.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day";  to  tbe 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

Hjr.  Res.  862.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  observation  of  a 
moment  of  silence  In  public  buildings;  to  tbe 
CoDunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.J.  Res.  863.  Joint  res<dutlon  to  declare  a 
U.S.  policy  of  achieving  population  stabUlza- 
tlon  by  voluntary  means;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

H.J.  Res.  854.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States  relative  to  freedom  from  forced  assign- 
ment to  schools  because  of  race,  creed,  or 
odor,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnoU  (for 
himself,  Mr.  WtNN.  Mr.  AacHza. 
and  Mr.  Vanoks  Jaot)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  396.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
relieve  the  suppression  of  Soviet  Jewry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaln. 


By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H  Res.  686.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaln. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

H.  Res.  687.  Resolution  disapproving  the  al- 
ternative plan  for  pay  adjustments  for  Fed- 
eral employees  under  statutory  pay  systems 
reoonunended  by  the  President  to  Congress 
on  Aug\ist  31. 1971;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXM.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

267.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
Legislatiu-e  of  the  SUte  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  suspension  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

268.  Also  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
peace  In  northern  Ireland;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affaln. 

269.  Also,  memorial  of  the  bouse  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwetath  of  Maasa- 
chuaetta,  relative  to  economic  and  military 
aid  and  sales  to  Pakistan;  to  the  Oonunittee 
on  Foreign  Affaln. 

260.  Also,  memorial  of  the  senate  of  tbe 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rdatlve  to 
economic  and  military  aid  and  sales  to  Pak- 
istan; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaln. 

261.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  mining 
claims  and  excavations;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln. 

262.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  tbe  Virgin  Islands,  rtiatlve 
to  tbe  method  of  filling  vacancies  in  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln. 

263.  Also,  memorial  of  tbe  Legislature  of 
tbe  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  the  broad- 
oastlng  of  sporting  events;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Fcnelgn  Commeroe. 

364.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massacbusetta.  re- 
quesUng  Congress  to  caU  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  amending  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  authorize  flnAnritti 
aid  to  private  schools;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

266.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  ratifying  the 
19th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  relaUng  to  tbe  right  to  vote, 
regardless  of  sex;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

266.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  fish  man- 
agement programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

267.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  CallfornU.  relative  to  California 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merohant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

268.  Also,  memorial  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Michigan,  rela- 
tive to  water  pollution;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

309.  Also,  memorial  of  tbe  Legislature  of 
tbe  State  of  OalifomU,  relative  to  tbe  es- 
tabliahment  of  a  national  craaetery  in  Oali- 
fomla;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii    private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARRBrrr: 
H.R.  10649.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oarloe 
Oarda;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  OARMATZ: 
HJl.  10660.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  commemorating  the  one  hundred 
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and  ■ewnty-flftb  uinlTenary  of  the  launch- 
lac  <*  the  U^.  Frigate  "Constellation";  to 
tb»  CXsounlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Iff.  0BAS80: 
a^.  10661.  A  MU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Fortunato  D'Anna,  and   hU  wife,  Oannlna 
I^Anna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANLET: 
B.R.   10B63.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  the 
Beacue  ICaslan  AlUance  of  Syracuse;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATS: 
HJt.  10653.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oaeton 
Landry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNOATB: 
HJt.  10664.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  a  gold 
medal  be  presented  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
louls  Armstrong;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
HJt.  10666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  at  Albert  B. 
Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlelary. 
By  Mr.  LAMDBUM: 
HJi.  10666.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  mineral 
Interests  of  the  United  States  m  certain  land 


In  Georgia  to  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Bulao,  the  record 
owner  of  the  mnface  thereof;  t6  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Ttun^i^r  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCIiOSKET: 
RJEt.10667.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Edith  Berke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  elaose  1  of  rule  mrn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  tbe  Cleric's  desk 
and  referred  aa  followB: 

138.  By  the  SPKAKEB;  PetlUon  of  the 
Ada  Council  of  Qovemments,  Boise,  Idaho, 
r^atlve  to  funding  for  the  Cottonwood  Dam, 
Idaho:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropnatlona. 

1S4.  Also,  petition  of  the  Intemattoiua 
Good  Neighbor  Council,  Monterey.  N.L., 
Mexico,  relaUve  to  the  United  States-Mexico 
border  Industrialization  progiwn;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

126.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers,  Washington,  D.C., 


relative  to  development  of  the  resources  of 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

lae.  Also,  petKlon  of  the  State  Council 
of  Kentucky  of  the  Junior  Order  of  united 
American  Mechanics,  relative  to  drug  abuse; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

137.  Also,  petition  of  the  state  Council  of 
West  Virginia  of  the  Junior  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics,  relative  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

IM.  Also,  petition  of  Barry  Dale  Holland, 
Fortaiaioutb,  Va.,  relative  to  establishing  the 
rights  of  minors;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

129.  Also,  petition  of  Edward  Clarence 
Roae.  Chicago,  lU.;  relative  to  redrees  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

130.  Also,  petition  of  the  Polish  Legion  of 
American  Veterans,  relative  to  extending 
educational  benefits  to  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam war;  to  the  Cbmmlttee  on  Vetenns' 
Affairs. 


SENATE— Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  caUed  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Exxxndik)  . 


PfUTX* 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  ESdward 
L.  R.  Elaon.  DJ).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
changing  scenes  of  life,  for  siunmer  and 
winter,  for  sunshine  and  rain,  for  wojt 
and  rest,  for  memories  of  the  past  and 
for  the  open  vistas  of  the  future.  We 
thank  Thee  especially  for  Thy  goodness 
and  mercy  which  has  watched  over  us 
and  brought  us  to  this  hour.  B£ake  us  ever 
aware  of  Thy  sustaining  grace  and  power. 
Guide  the  Members  of  this  body  thrcmgh 
the  new  challenges  and  fresh  opportu- 
nities by  the  light  of  Thy  truth.  May  our 
highest  incentive  be  service  to  others. 
May  we  evo:  walk  humbly  with  Thee. 
Help  us  to  be  prepared  equally  for  suc- 
cess as  well  as  for  failure,  and  in  all 
things  to  be  faithful  to  our  high  trust. 

Bless  this  Nation  and  make  it  a  bless- 
ing to  all  mankind.  Grant  to  our  leaders 
and  to  all  the  people  the  spirit  which 
strives  for  the  more  perfect  order  where 
Justice  prevails  and  love  rules. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRiSTOENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  5.  1971.  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  received  on  August  10,  1971, 
and  the  message  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  transmitUng  herewith  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Corporation 
for  Housing  Partnerships  for  the  period 
July  1,  1970  to  June  30,  1971. 

The  Partnership  was  created  under 
Title  IX  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 


velopment Act  of  1968  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  participation  of  private 
investors  in  providing  new  housing.  In 
carrying  out  thl«  purpose,  the  Partner- 
ship has,  over  the  post  y«ar,  given  pre- 
liminary or  final  iu}proval  to  10,000  units 
of  houring,  consisting  of  46  projects  in 
23  States. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Partnership  win 
be  an  important  part  of  our  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  housing  problems  of  the 
Nation.  I  commend  this  Report  to  your 
attention. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

Th«  Whits  Hottsb,  AugvLSt  9. 1971. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  5.  1971,  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  received  on  S^- 
tember  1,  1971,  and  the  message  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  chi  Poet  OfHce 
and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
On  August  15,  1971  I  announced  a 
number  of  new  economic  initiatives  to 
create  new  Jobs,  to  hold  down  the  cost 
of  living,  and  to  stabilize  the  dollar.  In 
this  connection.  Executive  Order  11615 
calls  for  the  development  of  policies, 
mechanisms  and  procedures  to  maintain 
economic  growth  without  inflationary  in- 
creases after  the  end  of  the  90-day  freeze 
period  which  the  order  Imposes.  It  is 
equally  essential  that  the  tax  reductions 
which  I  recommended  to  the  Congress,  to 
provide  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy, not  be  inflationary  in  their  impact. 
A  significant  reduction  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures Is  needed  to  provide  a  balance. 
Snce  continuing  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  exerdse  of  responsible  In- 
dustrial and  labor  leadership  thrcHighout 
the  Nation  in  the  months  to  come,  I  must 
apply  such  fiscal  restraints  as  will  clearly 
signify  the  good  faith  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  major  employer,  and  to 
continue  to  set  an  example  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  our  striving  to  achieve 
prosperity  in  peacetime.  I  place  full 
reliance  on  the  willingness  of  Federal 
employees  along  with  their  fellow  Ameri- 


cans, to  make  whatever  temporary 
sacriflcee  In  personal  gain  may  be  needed 
to  attain  the  greater  good  for  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

Therefore,  In  consideration  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  affecting  the  general 
welfare,  I  hereby  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  following  alternative  plan,  as 
authorized  and  required  by  section  5305 
(c)  (1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code: 
Such  adjustments  in  the  rates  of  pay 
of  each  Federal  statutory  pay  svstem  as 
may  be  reculred,  based  on  the  1971 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey,  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  applicable  pay  period  that  be^ns 
on  or  after  July  1, 1972. 
I  recognize  that  delaying  the  scheduled 
January  1972  increase  to  July  1972  means 
that  two  increases  will  then  become  due 
within  a  period  of  approximately  three 
mcmths.  Since  I  am  unable  to  predict 
whether  two  increases  in  such  a  relatively 
short  time  span  will  have  a  damaging 
effect  on  the  economy,  I  am  not  pr^mred 
to  make  a  decision  with  respect  to  the 
October  1972  increase  at  this  time.  After 
reviewing  the  econ<nnic  situation  during 
the  first  half  of  1972,  I  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  need  for  an  alterna- 
tive plan  to  that  scheduled  Increase.  If 
I  conclude  that  an  alternative  plan  is 
necessary  I  will,  in  accordance  with  the 
aforementioned  provision  of  law.  submit 
such  a  plan  to  Congress  before  Septem- 
ber 1.  1972.  It  ai^iears  highly  unlikely 
that  any  such  plan  would  involve  a  post- 
ponement of  the  October  1972  adjust- 
ments beyond  January  1973. 

Our  Nation's  public  servants  are  en- 
titled to  a  fair  wage  in  line  with  the 
established  policy  of  comparability  with 
private  enterprise;  I  regret  the  necessity 
of  postponing  pay  increases,  but  our  fight 
against  the  rising  cost  of  living  must  take 
precedence.  Of  course,  success  in  holding 
down  inflation  will  benefit  the  Govern- 
ment worker  as  well  as  all  Americans. 

I  urge  your  sui^wrt  of  this  post- 
ponement. 

Richard  Nzxoir. 
Thi  WHm  HousR.  August  31. 1971. 
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REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  5,  1971,  Mr.  Smnns, 
from  the  Committee  oq  Armed  Sendees, 
reported  favorably,  with  amendments, 
on  S^tember  7, 1971,  the  bill  (HR.  8687) 
to  authorize  impropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1972  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft. missUee.  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  develivment. 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Aimed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorised 
personnd  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  comixxient  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  ajid  for  other  purposes, 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  92-359) 
thereon,  which  was  printed. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  iix.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Friday.  August  6,  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OP  BIU£  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicat- 
ed to  the  Senate  by  BiCr.  Leooard.  ooe  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  aonouooed  thut 
the  President  had  apprcyved  and  slgiied 
the  ftdlowing  acts  and  Jodnt  resolution: 
On  August  10, 1871: 

5.  488.  An  act  to  amend  the  (Tommunioa- 
Uons  Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  certain 
aUens  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  shaU  be  eligible  to  opv- 
ate  anuvteur  radio  stations  In  the  United 
States  and  to  bold  Moenses  for  thetr  i*f>t1iTtis. 

On  August  11, 1971: 

8. 761.  An  act  to  authorise  the  disposal  of 
uulua<arlal  diamond  crushing  bort  from  tix9 
national  stodq>Ue  and  ttie  suinlemental 
stockpile: 

fl^^M.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
vegetsUe  tannin  extracts  frctn  the  national 
stockpile; 

a.  753.  An  act  to  authorise  the  dlsposaa  of 
thorium  from  the  supplemental  stoc^le; 

6.  766.  An  act  to  axittiortse  tha  disposal  at 
shMlao  fntn  tiie  national  stockpile; 

8.  756.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
quarts  crystals  from  ths  natiooal  sto<teUe 
and  the  supplemental  stookpUe; 

8.757.  An  aot  to  authorise  the  dl^>osal 
of  Iridium  from  the  national  stockpile; 

S.  768.  An  act  to  auttKJrlss  tbe  -^Tinsail 
of  mloa  troax  the  national  stockstle  and  the 
supplemental  stookpUe; 

8.  TSe.  An  aot  to  autiiortae  the  dlBposai  of 
metalluiglcal  grade  mangwuse  from  the  na- 
tional stockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stook- 
pUe; 

8.  700.  An  aot  to  authorlas  tlM  dlqxisal  ot 
manganese,  toattecy  grade,  syathoUo  dioxide 
from  the  national  stockpile; 

a  761.  An  aot  to  authortse  the  disposal  of 
diamond  tools  from  the  national  stockpile; 

8.  780.  An  aot  to  authorlas  the  ills|rnsal  of 
chromium  metal  from  tfaa  "**«"««i  stockpUe 
and  the  supplemsntal  stodipUe: 

8.  763.  An  act  to  authorise  the  disposal  of 
amosite  asbestos  from  the  national  stockpUe 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 


8.  766.  An  act  to  authorize  the  >n<yni|Tt1  of 
antimony  from  the  national  stockpile  %"d 
the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

6.  707.  An  act  to  auttxvlze  the  '1«*p~rs1  of 
rare -earth  materials  from  tbe  r»i>.t.ir»nft]  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

6.  766.  An  act  to  authorize  the  «n^pf>«Mj  of 
chemical  grade  chromlte  from  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

5.  760.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
industrial  diamond  stones  from  the  national 
StockpUe  and  tbe  supplemental  stockpUe; 

6.  770.  An  act  to  authorize  the  <ii«p«»«u  of 
columbiiun  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

S.  771.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ■ilBiMTwnl  of 
selenium  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stoc^Ue; 

S.  772.  An  act  to  authorize  tbe  disposal  of 
celestlte  from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the 
supplemental  stockpUe; 

B.  774.  An  act  to  authortse  the  dlS|>osal  of 
vanadium  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

8.  775.  An  act  to  authorise  the  disposal  of 
magnesltmi  from  the  national  stoc^Ue; 

8.  776.  An  act  to  authorlas  tbe  disposal  of 
abaca  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

S.  777.  An  met  to  authorise  the  dU^xMal  of 
sisal  from  the  national  stockpUe;  ^n^ 

S.  778.  An  act  to  authorise  the  «n«|>omi  of 
Icyanite-muUlte  from  the  national  stockpUe. 
On  August  13, 1971 : 

8.  2398.  An  aot  to  amend  sections  107  and 
709  of  title  32,  United  SUtes  Code,  rdatlng 
to  appropriations  for  the  National  Ouaid 
and  to  National  Ouard  technicians,  rsmeo- 
Uvely. 

On  August  16, 1971 : 

8.J.  Bee.  106.  Joint  Resolution  authorising 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating 1971  as  the  "Tear  of  World  mnortty 
Language  Oroups". 

On  August  17, 1971 : 

8.  581.  An  act  to  amend  the  E^>ort-Impa(t 
Bank  Act  of  1946,  to  ^Imlnate  certain  export 
credit  controls,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  execuUfve  seasion,  the  Prestdent 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Soutte  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriaite 
committees. 

(The  nominaticois  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


COMMITTEE  &fEETING6  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOW  THE  NATION  LOOKS 
TO  CONGRESS 

Mr.  GRIFFrN.  Mr.  President,  as  Con- 
gress resumes,  following  the  summer 
recess,  the  major  and  pressing  business 
before  both  Houses  is  the  revltallaatlon 
of  the  Nation's  economy. 

Twenty-four  days  ago  President  Mxtm 
electrified  the  Nation  and  the  world  by 
announcing  his  comprehensive,  carefully 
balanced  program  to  restore  the  United 
States  to  full  economic  health. 

A  large  part  of  the  program  could 
be — and   was — put  into  effect  by   the 


President  pursuant  to  authority  already 
granted  by  Congress.  But  key  elements 
of  his  comprehensive  plan — three  tax 
measures  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
whole  venture — must  be  approved  by 
Congress. 

At  this  i^votal  moment  in  history,  the 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  statesman- 
ship of  a  high  order  from  the  legislative 
branch  of  government.  Of  course,  there 
should  be  careful  deliberation  on  the  part 
of  Congress — ^no  one  denuinds  a  rubber- 
stamp  exercise.  But  this  is  no  time  for 
Pieties  as  usual.  Pur^ermore,  I  venture 
the  suggestion  ttiat  attempts  to  play 
P<dltic8  with  these  pn^oeals  will  prove  to 
be  bad  politics. 

By  and  large,  the  President's  program 
has  been  received  with  approval  by  the 
American  people.  According  to  surveys 
taken,  the  program  is  suppcnted  by  more 
than  seven  out  of  10  Amnicans— 4ndeed. 
their  enthusiastic  sivport,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  ot  the  President's  programs. 

All  of  this  should  not  be  too  surprising. 
Actually,  the  President's  prescription  for 
eooDomlc  recovery  }n  a  carefully  balanced 
package  of  proposals  which,  for  the  most 
part,  had  been  advanced  earlier  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  both  parties. 

Indeed,  the  Preddent  has  not  hes- 
itated, in  puUic  and  in  private  meetings, 
to  give  credit  to  others  of  both  parties 
for  the  contributions  they  have  made  in 
development  of  the  program. 

For  example,  the  distfaigulshed  chair- 
man  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Mills,  is — and  has  been — a 
strong  advocate  of  "an  effective  Incomes 
policy  which  would  really  hold  down  the 
rates  of  Increase  in  prices  and  wages." 
And  before  the  President's  August  15  an- 
nouncement. Chairman  Mills  called  for 
restoratloQ  of  "some  form  of  investment 
tax  credit." 

Likewise,  the  senior  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hahtkr)  can  take  credit  for 
introducing  last  March  16  a  bill  to  restore 
the  investment  tax  credit  and  to  increase 
it  to  10  parent.  At  that  time  be  said: 

If  passed  this  bUI  win  prove  the  single 
most  Important  step  we  can  responsibly  take 
along  the  road  of  a  revltaUaed  seanoBay. 

I  am  ctmfident  that  Congress  will  re- 
spond with  dispatch  and  responsibility 
to  the  challenge  now  before  us.  This  is  a 
time  for  the  country  to  i>uU  together. 
For  unless  we  become  m(»e  competitive 
as  a  nation  and  build  a  prmperity  based 
on  peace  instead  of  war,  we  stand  in 
danger  of  going  the  way  of  other  once- 
great  nations  of  tbe  past. 

John  F.  Kennedy  once  stated: 

What  can  we  do  for  our  country? 

We  can  now  sunwrt  our  President  be- 
cause he  is  right.  We  can  demand  and 
expect  economic  statesmanship  from 
Government,  business,  and  unioo  lead- 
ers—instead of  politics  as  usual. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  ISO- 
PROPOSING  AN  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CON8TITU- 

•noN 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  150  which  was  introduced  on 
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the  last  day  of  the  session  before  ad- 
journment and  was  read  the  first  time. 
Objection  havinff  been  heard  to  the  sec- 
ond reading  on  that  day.  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion will  now  be  read  the  second  time. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

A  SeDAta  Joint  reaoIuUon  prapodng  an 
amondment  to  the  Constitution  of  tb« 
tTnlt«d  St»t«8  relative  to  equal  rlghta  for 
men  and  women. 

Mr.  CX)OK.  Mr.  President.  I  object  to 
further  proceedings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  150  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  Under  rule  XIV.  paragraph 
4.  the  Joint  resolution  will  be  placed  on 
the  Calendar. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule  previously  agreed  to,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  1  hour,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Bflnnesota  (Mr. 
HuMPHazT)  Is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 


ROY  WHiKINS  AT  70 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Roy 
Wilklns  observed  his  70th  birthday  on 
August  30.  As  the  Washington  Post  ob- 
served, in  his  40  years  of  leadership  in 
the  NAACP  he  has  helped  to  make  the 
American  political  system  work. 

This  is  a  gentle  but  meaningful  tribute, 
■nirough  his  faith  in  the  process,  the  Just 
means,  by  which  Justice  is  achieved,  he 
has  built  lasting  foundations  for  equal 
opportunity  in  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
editorial  of  August  30,  along  with  my 
congratulatory  telegram,  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Rot   Wilkins   at   70 

That  gentle,  tough,  calm,  angry,  pas- 
sionate yet  essentially  rational  young  man, 
Roy  Wilklns,  who  has  worked  foe  the  NAACP 
for  40  years  and  served  as  Its  director  for  the 
pest  16,  has  reached  his  TOtb  birthday  to- 
day. We  think  there  ought  to  be  a  toaat  to 
him  at  every  American  dinner  table,  a  stand- 
ing ovation  for  blm  at  every  American  con- 
vention and  a  general  sense  of  self -congratu- 
lation OCX  having  him  at  hand  as  a  national 
resource.  He  keeps  on  asking  Americans  to 
measure  up  to  their  own  highest  standards 
and  values:  and  he  has  never  faltered  In  his 
faith  that.  In  time,  they  will  do  so. 

Thus.  Roy  Wilklns  has  served  not  only  as 
a  champion  of  Negro  rights  but  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  American  political  system.,  a  true 
believer,  so  to  speak,  In  the  capacity  of  that 
system  to  achieve  progress  and  Justice.  Be- 
cause he  Is  ardent  and  Idealistic  and  full  ol 
rage  at  the  wrongs  black  people  have  endured 
in  the  United  States,  he  has  always  been  Im- 
patient with  the  shortcomings  of  the  sys- 
tem and  the  frustrating,  heartbreaking  pace 
of  reform.  But  because  he  Is  reaUstic  and 
seasoned  and  wise,  knowing  that  the  terrible 
sins  and  errors  of  the  past  cannot  be  \m- 
done  by  tonaorrow  morning  no  matter  how 
furiously  they  are  denounced,  he  has  choeen 
not  to  rail  but  to  persuade,  not  to  destroy 


but  to  construct — and.  In  short,  to  do  what 
be  could  rather  than  what  he  could  not. 

There  have  been  some  notable  achieve- 
ments to  sustain  his  faith.  During  his  tenure 
as  Its  director,  the  NAACP  has  grown  great- 
ly In  membership,  financial  resources  and 
Influence,  so  that  today  It  holds  Indl^Nitable 
leadership  in  the  dvll  rights  struggle.  It  has 
fought  for  a  succession  ot  dvll  rights  laws 
and  shared  significantly  in  bitnglng  tttem  to 
enactment.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  these 
laws  have  wiped  out  racial  inequity  and  dls- 
crtmlnatlon;  but  It  can  fairly  be  said  tliat 
they  have  done  a  great  deal  more  to  move 
the  country  in  that  direction  than  random 
violence  and  sof^omortc  slogan  about  revo- 
lution. 

Roy  Wilklns  has  helped  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can political  system  work-^whlcb  Is  to  say 
that  he  has  served  whites  no  less  than  btaeks. 
A  lot  of  work  lies  ahead  of  him.  We  hope 
he'U  keep  on  doling  it. 

Kuavwt  SO.  1071. 
Mr.  Rot  Wilkimb, 
Core  o/  JrUdred  RoxXxmntgli., 
New  York  City,  N.T. 

Most  hearty  congratulations  on  your  70tb 
birthday.  I  regret  I  cannot  be  present  this 
evening,  but  want  to  Join  In  the  salute  to 
your  outstanding  lifetime  of  work  In  the 
dvll  righto  struggle.  Tour  valiant  courage 
and  determination  have  been  a  great  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  who  have  labored  to 
make  the  American  dream  of  equality  a  real- 
ity. Despite  the  dlfflculttes,  you  retained 
faith  In  the  proceesee  of  government  that 
helped  the  Nation  measure  up  to  its  respon- 
sibilities. 

On  this  spedal  day  may  it  give  you  satis- 
faction to  know  that  you  have  the  gratitude, 
the  admiration  and  the  good  wishes  of  mil- 
lions of  people. 

BUBntT  H.  HUICPHBZT. 


CITY  TAXES  AND  SERVICES:   SUR- 
VEY REPORT  OF  LEAGUE  OP  CITIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
August  edition  of  Nation's  Cities,  a  sum- 
mary report  of  citizens'  attitudes  toward 
taxes  and  services  was  published.  This 
report  was  conducted  under  the  Urban 
Observatory  program.  Over  4,300  in- 
depth  interviews  in  10  major  cities  were 
utilized. 

The  survey  was  prepared  by  York  Will- 
bem  and  Lawrence  A.  Williams  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities  Urban  Ob- 
servatory Secretariat  staff  in  conjunction 
with  Floyd  J.  Fowler,  assistant  director 
of  the  Survey  Research  program  of  the 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Harvard  University. 

Ten  cities:  Albuquerque,  Atlanta,  Bos- 
ton, Denver,  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Milwaukee,  Nartiville. 
and  San  Diego  were  surveyed. 

The  survey  demonstrates  the  great 
variability  in  our  cities.  On  the  key  ques- 
tions of  whether  or  not  citizens  felt  that 
taxes  were  too  high — the  survey  reports 
were  mixed.  The  survey  notes  that  in  six 
of  10  cities,  more  people  would  rather 
have  taxes  raised  than  have  services  cut. 

Other  common  thoughts  were  chal- 
lenged by  the  survey :  cutting  the  salaries 
of  local  government  employees  received 
almost  no  local  support;  few  people  fa- 
vored a  reduction  in  expenditures  for  ex- 
isting services  when  presented  with  a  list 
of  specific  services:  and,  overall,  people 
want  to  see  the  level  of  services  in- 


creased—even if  taxes  have  to  be  In- 
creased. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  common  as- 
sumptions have  been  given  a  new  validity. 
People  generally  believe  that  they  are  not 
getting  enough  services  for  their  dollar; 
a  tax  on  property  is  believed  to  foe  in- 
equitable and  too  high,  and  people  do 
not  favor  Increasing  this  tax  to  pay  for 
additional  services. 

On  the  issues,  people  favored  spend- 
ing more  money  on  drug  abuse,  housing 
inspection,  public  schools,  police,  street 
r^nirs,  and  medicare  for  the  poor.  Peo- 
ple favored  spending  less  money  on 
building  freeways,  trash,  and  garbage 
collection,  and  street  lighting, 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues,  and  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 
as  follows: 

Cttt  Taxis  and  Ssavicis:  CrnzsNS  Spkak  Out 

nmooucnoN 

An  urban  observatory  report 

This  is  a  report  at  the  initial  nnAin^  qi 
re^Mnses  to  4300  In-deptA  interviews  con- 
ducted under  the  Urban  Observatory  Pro- 
gram in  ten  major  United  States  dtles.  The 
adults  svirveyed.  representing  a  croes-eection 
of  each  city's  population,  were  asked  their 
views  and  feelings  about  city  government, 
city  services,  and  city  problems. 

Tlie  general  goal  of  this  attitude  survey 
was  to  measure  dtizens'  feelings  and  per- 
ceptions about  basic  local  government  serv- 
ices in  the  dty  and  about  certain  features 
of  the  city  government  process  Itself.  People's 
ideas  about  services  and  city  government,  of 
course,  do  not  necessarily  constitute  an  ade- 
quate test  of  their  quality.  People  n>ay  see 
inefficiency  where  there  Is  none;  people  may 
be  satisfied  with  a  service  system  that  is  In 
fact  not  very  good  by  some  other  criteria. 
Nonetheless,  what  people  think  of  their  city's 
service  system  and  their  government  Is  real, 
and  it  constitutes  one  of  several  possible 
criteria  for  evaluating  services  provided  by 
munldpal  governments. 

The  ten  dtles  parUdpatlng  in  this  study 
are  Albuquerque,  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Denver,  Kansas  City  (Kansas),  Kansas  City 
(Missouri),  MUwaukee,  Nashville,  and  San 
Diego.  Cleveland,  the  other  Utban  Observa- 
tory City,  did  not  participate  in  this  research 
undertaking,  but  the  two  Kansas  Cities, 
which  are  served  by  the  same  Observatory, 
are  treated  separately. 

About  the  cities 

It  Is  important  to  understand  some  of  the 
differences  among  the  partldpating  dtles  in 
order  to  better  understand  the  responses  dti- 
zens give  regarding  city  problems  and  dty 
services. 

The  cities  differ  In  number  of  inhabitants 
as  well  as  in  location,  ranging  from  about 
160,000  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  to  about 
900,(X)0  m  Baltimore.  It  is  probably  very  sig- 
nificant that  they  also  differ  In  the  extent  to 
which  they  include  all  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  Less  than  a  fotirth  of  Boston  area  resi- 
dents live  in  the  City  of  Boeton,  for  example, 
while  the  cities  of  Nashville  and  Albuquerque 
encompass  most  of  their  metropolitan  area 
populations.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases,  cen- 
tral cities  include  about  half  the  metropoU- 
tan  population. 

A  related  Issue  la  population  density.  Those 
cities  with  high  density,  like  Boeton  and 
Baltinaore,  may  be  better  able  to  support 
certain  services,  such  as  mass  transportation; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  higher  poptUatlon 
density  may  contribute  to  the  incidence  of 
other  problems. 
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The  dtles  also  differ  considerably  In  types 
of  housing  stock.  Cities  that  had  early  growth 
and  substantial  suburban  development  have 
relatively  few  detached  single-family  houses. 
In  Albuquerque  and  the  two  Kansas  Cities, 
about  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  housing 
Is  slngle-famUy  housing;  and  over  half  of 
the  housing  units  are  single-family  houses  in 
seven  of  the  cities.  However,  in  Baltimore  and 
Boeton.  two-  to  four-family  houses  and  row 
houses  are  dominant,  and  only  about  lO  per- 
cent of  all  housing  units  are  single-family 
imlts.  In  MUwaukee,  40  percent  of  the  hous- 
ing tmlts  are  single-family  structures,  whUe 
Atlanta  Is  distinctive  in  that  over  30  percent 
of  the  housing  in  the  dty  is  in  buUdlnga 
with  five  or  more  units. 

Tlie  kind  of  housing  in  a  city  will  infiuence 
the  kind  of  housing  problems  people  have.  It, 
along  with  other  things,  also  wUl  affect  the 
rate  of  home  ownership  in  a  city.  As  an  over- 
all average,  about  half  the  housing  units  m 
these  10  dtles  are  occupied  by  the  owners: 
the  other  half  by  renters.  In  Boston,  however, 
less  than  one-third  of  all  housing  units  are 
owner-occupied;  while  in  Albuquerque,  Nash- 
ville, and  the  two  Kansas  Cities.  alx>ut  two- 
thirds  are  owner-occupied. 

Along  with  Biise  and  phydcal  differences, 
there  are  also  differences  in  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  populatim  that  lives  in  these 
dtles.  KthnlcaUy,  dose  to  one-half  the  peo- 
ple In  Atlanta  and  Baltimore  are  black,  but 
lass  than  10  percent  of  those  living  in  San 
Diego,  Denver,  and  Albuquerque  are  black.  In 
the  rest  of  the  dtles,  around  a  fifth  of  the 
population  Is  Mack.  As  a  consequence,  ade- 
quate samples  of  the  black  population  vrare 
obtained  In  only  seven  dtles:  Atlanu,  Balti- 
more, Boeton,  the  two  Kansas  Cities,  MUwau- 
kee, and  Nashville.  In  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
the  number  of  blacks  in  the  sample  is  mar- 
ginal and  sbovUd  be  treated  with  caution. 
Peo{de  of  Spanish  descent  constitute  a  quar- 
ter of  the  Albuquerque  population  and  over 
10  percent  of  the  Denver  population.  More 
than  half  of  the  population  in  Boston  and 
Milwaukee  are  Catholic;  about  40  percent  of 
the  population  in  Albuquerque  is  CatlioUc. 
The  attitudes  of  Catholics  and  people  of 
Spanish  descent  are  only  Infrequently  sin- 
gled out  for  analysis  in  this  report. 

Another  Important  consideration  is  the 
sodo-eoonomlc  characteristics  of  a  dty's  pop- 
ulation. The  figures  on  income  are  hard  to 
Interpret  because  of  regional  differences  In 
salary  scales  and  costs  of  living.  It  may  be 
significant  that  Boston,  where  the  city  en- 
compasses only  a  little  over  a  fifth  of  the 
Standard  MetropoUtan  StatlsUcal  Area 
(SMSA) .  has  a  noticeably  lower  average  fam- 
ily income.  Education,  however,  may  be  more 
meaningful.  It  Is  noteworthy,  for  example, 
that  over  40  percent  of  the  adxilts  in  Albu- 
querque and  San  Diego  have  attended  col- 
lege, c<»npered  with  leas  than  one-fourth  of 
the  adults  in  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  (Kan- 
sas), and  Milwaukee. 

Another  difference  among  cities  Is  the  com- 
position of  the  households.  In  Atlanta  and 
Boston,  for  example,  almost  a  third  of  all 
househdds  consist  of  single  Individuals  or 
unrelated  roommates;  whereas  in  Albuquer- 
que, Baltimore,  and  Nashville,  such  house- 
holds constitute  only  about  a  sixth  of  aU 
households.  As  a  consequence,  Atlanta  and 
Boston  have  correspondingly  lower  rate  of 
families — ^married  couples  and  families  with 
children. 

This  Is  not  an  exhaustive  list  of  all  the  dif- 
ferences lietween  cities,  nor  of  the  possible 
implications  of  the  differences.  The  point  to 
keep  in  mind  in  reading  this  report  is  that 
the  composition  of  a  dty's  populatkn  may 
l>e  as  Important  as  the  characteristics  of  the 
government  and  the  services  provided  by  a 
dty  in  explaining  how  the  people  feel  about 


thdr  dty  services.  Much  of  the  data  pre- 
sented will  show  greater  differences  in  atti- 
tudes between  groups  within  cities  than  be- 
tween cities.  An  evaluation  of  a  service  is  al- 
wajrs  a  Joint  product  of  what  is  bdng  Judged 
and  who  is  doing  the  Judging.  Differences 
among  cities  in  the  way  of  government  serv- 
ices are  viewed  catmot  be  interpreted  with- 
out reference  to  the  differences  between  pop- 
ulatlons  of  the  cities. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SURVEY  CITIES 
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TAZxs  AND  saavicas :  nxw  crrr  asvxwuE 

SOXTSCES    FAVORED 

It  is  a  common  perception  among  city 
offleials  that  there  is  a  continuing  cry  for 
reduced  taxes  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  in- 
creasing demand  both  for  the  expansion  of 
existing  services  and  for  the  performance  of 
new  services.  It  is  also  generally  believed  that 
poor  people,  blacks,  and  renters  toant  more 
services  than  do  others;  that  homeowners 
and  people  uHth  high  incomes  want  reduced 
taxes.  Are  these  perceptions  correct?  What  do 
city  residents  really  thinkT 

Do  people  thirik  that  local   taxes  are  too 
high?* 

Not  necessarUy.  ReqMuses  varied  from  city 
to  city.  In  four  cities — ^Baltimore,  Boston. 
Kansas  City  (Kansas),  and  Milwaukee- 
more  than  half  of  the  people  expressed  the 
view  that  local  taxes  were  too  high  con- 
sidering the  services  that  local  governments 
need  to  provide.  In  fact,  in  Baltimore,  Boe- 
ton, imd  JdUwaukee,  two-thirds  of  the  citi- 
zens caressed  this  view,  a  high  consensus. 
In  the  other  six  cities,  approximately  a  third 
of  the  people  believed  t'hat  taxes  were  too 
high,  but  about  half  expressed  the  view  that 
taxes  were  "about  right."  In  only  one  city — 
NaahvUle — did  a  significant  number  of  peo- 
ple, 19  percent.  Indicate  that  taxes  were  too 
low  to  provide  necessary  services. 

In  analyzing  the  data,  it  Is  significant  to 
note  that  in  the  three  dtles  in  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  citizens  believed  that  taxes 
were  too  high — Baltimore,  Boeton,  and  MU- 
waukee— the  average  annual  property  tax  Mil 
for  single-family  homes  is  over  3  percent  of 
the  average  sales  prices  of  such  homes,  a 
rate  of  tasatlon  substantiaUy  higher  than 
in  most  of  the  nation's  cities.  Conversely, 
in  those  dtles  in  which  relatively  few  peo- 
ple believed  taxes  were  too  high,  the  average 
annual  tax  bill  for  such  property  Is  1  to  3  per- 
cent of  the  average  salee  price. 


•  In  discussing  local  taxes.  It  should  first 
be  noted  that  these  are  often  taxes  levied 
by  a  nvunber  of  local  Jurisdictions — indud- 
Ing  dty  government*,  county  governments, 
school  dlstricte,  and  q>eclal  dUtricts.  Prop- 
erty taxes  for  city  government  purposes  alons 
are  generally  less  than  half  of  all  property 
taxes  levied. 


ilre  certain  segments  of  the  population  more 
concerned  than  others  about  high  taxes? 
Tee.  Analysis  of  responses  by  Income,  by 
educauon,  and  by  race  tndlcatea  that  con- 
cern varied  among  different  groups.  Gener- 
aUy,  those  with  lees  education  and  those  hav- 
ing lower  incomes  believed  that  taxes  were 
too  high  considering  the  services  that  cities 
need  to  provide.  And,  in  those  cities  having  a 
sizable  number  of  black  citizens,  blacks, 
more  than  whites,  tended  to  think  taxes  were 
too  high.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  these  generalizations  are 
lees  accurate  for  Boston.  Kansas  City  (Kan- 
sas), and  MUwaukee — three  of  the  dtles  In 
which  there  was  most  concern  about  taxes. 
In  particular,  people  with  higher  Inflnrnfua  In 
these  cities  tended  to  be  as  Ukdy  ss  those 
with  lower  Incomes  to  think  that  taxes  were 
too  high. 

Homeowners,  on  the  other  hand,  generaUy 
were  no  more  concerned  about  taxes  than 
were  renters.  Only  in  Atlanta,  Boeton,  and 
particularly  MUwaukee  was  the  concern 
about  high  taxes  among  homeowners  signifi- 
cantly greater  than  the  concern  expressed  by 
renters. 

Would  people  rather  raise  taxes  or  cut  serv- 
ices if  a  choice  had  to  be  made? 
Agidn.  re^wnses  varied  considerably  from 
dty  to  dty.  In  six  of  the  ten  cities,  more  peo- 
ple would  rather  have  taxes  raised  than  have 
services  cut.  This  attitude  was  most  pro- 
nounced in  AUanta  and  NaahvUle.  In  only 
two  dtles — Kansas  City  (Kansas)  and  Mil- 
waukee— did  more  people  favor  reducing  serv- 
ices than  increasing  taxes.  In  the  other  two 
cities,  the  balance  seemed  to  be  about  fifty- 
fifty  between  those  who  would  prefer  to  cut 
services  and  those  who  would  raise  taxes  if  a 
a  choice  had  to  be  made. 

How  do  different  segments  of  the  population 
feel  about  raiatng  taxes  or  cutting  serv- 
ices? 

There  was  a  clear  tendency  in  aU  cities  for 
better  educated  people,  more  often  than  less 
educated  people,  to  favor  raising  taxes  rather 
than  cutting  services.  When  asked  about  se- 
lected services,  however,  less  well  educated 
people  were  more  likely  to  favor  Increased  ex- 
penditures. 

In  three  cities,  there  was  no  significant 
difference  among  income  groups  as  to  their 
preference  between  raising  taxes  and  reduc- 
ing services.  In  the  other  seven  cities,  people 
with  higher  Incomes  were  more  wUling  to 
raise  taxes  than  cut  services  than  were  peo- 
ple with  low  Incomes. 

On  the  basis  of  race,  there  was  no  general 
trend.  Blacks  were  just  as  Indlned  as  whites 
to  cut  services  rather  than  raise  taxes  and 
vice- versa,  although,  when  asked  about  spe- 
dflc  services,  Macks  generally  favored  In- 
creased expenditures. 

One  group  was  most  consistent.  Renters 
consistently  were  more  wUIing  than  home- 
owners to  raise  taxee  rather  than  cut  services, 
although  the  difference  between  these  two 
groups  in  wUlingness  to  increase  taxes  was 
not  extreme. 

How  about  services  now  beinn  provided?  Do 
people  generally  want  to  see  the  level  of 
services  increased? 

Very  often  they  did,  even  in  some  of  those 
dtles  In  which  a  nutjorlty  at  the  people  be- 
Ueved  that  taxes  were  too  high.  When  pre- 
sented with  a  list  of  16  services  and  asked  to 
Indicate  whether  they  would  "wpaaA  more," 
"spend  the  same,"  or  "spend  lees,"  dttaens  In 
five  dtles  responded  that  more  should  be 
spent  on  eight  or  more  of  the  16  services. 
Induded  In  these  five  dtles  wwe  Baltimore. 
Boston,  and  Kansas  City  (Kansas),  three 
dtles  In  which  more  than  half  at  the  people 
said  taxes  were  too  high.  People  in  MUwau- 
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kM,  on  ttie  ottaw  tttatA,  wen  tatalj  cooatot- 
ent  In  tn«lr  reaponaag.  A  mmjarttj  thougnt 
taxes  were  too  ni«h;  a  majorl^  would  nther 
cut  servloeB  than  raise  taxes;  and  llllwau* 
kee  citizens  were  uaoog  the  lowest  In  favor- 
ing Increased  ezpendlturea  for  ■ervloes. 

How  cm  people  favor  reducing  taxet  and  atttt 
oak  for  more  aervictaf 

One  reason  for  such  a  contradictory  re- 
sponse Is  that  peoirte  did  not  brieve  they 
were  getting  their  money's  worth  for  their 
tax  doUar.  When  asked  this  quertion,  re- 
qmnses  Tarled  substanttally  amcmg  ttie  <AUtm. 
At  one  extreme  was  San  Diego,  the  only  dty 
In  which  a  majority  of  cltlaens  said  they 
thought  they  got  their  mcoey's  worth  for 
their  tax  doUar.  San  Diego  was  a  dty  In 
which  relatively  few  people  were  asking  for 
Increased  services.  It  was  also  a  dty  in  which 
few  people  thought  that  taxes  were  too 
high.  Albuquerque  and  Denver  were  two 
other  dtles  where  more  than  the  avwage 
number  of  people  thought  they  got  tbelr 
money'a  worth.  In  both  of  theee  dtles,  the 
demand  for  Increased  seivleeB  tended  to  be 
modCTately  low,  and  concern  about  the  level 
of  taxee  tended  to  be  moderately  low  as  weU. 
Thus,  those  dtlee  In  which  people  were 
relaUvely  satisfied  with  their  services  and 
not  too  concerned  about  tbdr  taxee  were  »'■» 
dtles  in  which  people  thought  they  were  get- 
ting their  money's  worth. 

At  the  other  extreme  were  Baltimore  and 
Boston,  where  there  was  consensus  that  taxes 
were  too  hl^,  but  there  also  was  consider- 
able demand  for  Increased  services.  In  each  of 
these  cities,  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
adult  popiUatlon  thought  they  did  not  get 
their  money's  worth  for  taxee.  Similarly,  In 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  n^tere  there  was  a 
consensus  that  taxes  w«re  Coo  high,  more 
people  favored  redxidng  servloes  than  rais- 
in taxes,  and.  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
considerable  demand  for  increased  services; 
W  percent  of  the  people  thought  they  did 
not  get  their  money's  worth. 

WHAT  00  PEOPU  IN  THE  CITY  THINK  ABOUT  LOCAL  TAXEST 
llnpsnasll 
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Do  certain  segments  of  the  population  think 
then  get  more  for  their  tax  doUarT 

There  was  little  difference  by  education 
among  the  ten  dtles.  However,  where  dllfer- 
ences  did  occur,  leae  educated  people  were 
lees  likely  to  thick  they  were  getting  their 
money's  worth  than  were  better  educated 
people.  The  same  was  true  with  respect  to  In- 
oome.  That  Is,  low  Income  people,  when  there 
were  differences  by  Income,  were  lees  llkdy 
to  think  they  were  getting  their  money's 
worth  for  the  taix  dollar.  O^ils  perception  was 
found  to  exist  In  Albuquerqvie.  Atlanta. 
Baltbnore,  Denver,  and  San  Diego.  The  moot 
striking  difference,  however,  was  by  race.  In 
aU  seven  dtlea  In  which  blacks  and  whites 
can  be  oonq;>ared,  blacks  were  leas  likely  than 
Whites  to  think  they  were  getting  their 
money's  worth  for  their  tax  dollar:  In  most 
cities  this  difference  was  statistically  signifi- 
cant. 

Thus,  there  was  a  constant  pattern.  Those 
segments  of  the  population  that  were  most 
concerned  alx>ut  taxes  and  that  supported  in- 
creased expendltives  for  services  were  also 
more  likely  than  others  to  think  that  tax 
money  was  not  being  well  spent. 

In  what  ways  do  people  think  their  tax 
monep  is  poorly  tpentt 

TVo  basic  reeponees  stood  out  when  peo- 
ple were  asked  why  they  thought  they  did 
not  get  their  money's  worth  from  the  tax 
doUaur.  One  answer  was  that  money  was  ^>e(i.t 
for  the  wrong  services.  The  other  was  that 
there  was  Inefficient  .administration — that  Is. 
somehow  money  got  loet  In  the  process  of 
ooUecUng  taxee  and  delivering  services.  These 
two  responses  accounted  for  more  than  SO 
percent  of  the  answers  given  In  eight  ot  the 
cities  and  for  more  than  40  percent  ot  the 
answers  in  the  other  two.  A  third  leas  preva- 
lent belief  wiM  that  i>olltlcal  graft  was  re- 
sponsible for  people  not  getting  their  money's 
worth  from  the  tax  dollar. 

Beaidea  reducing  inefficiency  to  aaoe  tax 
doUara.  do  people  favor  spending  leaa  for 
existing  aerviceaT 

Oanerally.  no.  Pew  people  favored  a  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  for  existing  services 
when  presented  with  a  list  of  16  spedfic  serv- 
ices and  asked  if  they  would  "spend  more," 
"spend  the  same,"  «■  "spend  leas."  Of  all  the 
services  Included  on  the  list,  giving  ticksts 
and  towing  cars  parked  in  Ulegal  places  was 
dearly  the  least  popular,  but  only  in  two 
dtlee — Baltimore  and  Denver — did  as  many 
aa  60  percent  of  the  people  say  that  the  city 
should  spend  lees  for  this  activity.  And.  at 
course,  a  reducUon  in  this  service  would  save 
a  relatively  Insignificant  portion  ot  city 
funds. 

Building  freeways  was  the  second  least 
popular  service  on  the  list.  But  in  no  city  did 
a  majority  favor  the  expenditure  of  less 
money  for  this  purpose,  although  4S  per- 


cent of  the  people  in  UUwaukee  and  48  per- 
cent of  the  people  In  Baltimore  and  Boston 
would  cut  back  spending  for  this  activity. 

Thus,  there  U  very  little  basis  for  saying 
that  people  wanted  to  cut  back  services. 
OeneraUy,  people  seemed  to  feel  that  ex- 
penditures for  services  were  about  right  or 
that  they  should  be  Increased. 

Do  people  favor  saving  tax  dollars  by  the 
use  of  aervioe  chargea  to  finance  certain 
aerviceaT 

OeneraUy.  no.  The  people  surveyed  were 
asked  about  specific  services — ^trash  and  gar- 
bage collection,  museums  and  libraries,  and 
public  transportation— that  at«  supported 
by  service  charges  nthM'  than  by  tax  money- 
In  some  communltlee. 

When  asked  whether  trash  and  garbage 
collection  should  be  paid  for  by  taxee  or 
whether  people  should  pay  for  such  services 
on  their  own.  responses  were  not  even  close 
In  any  city  except  Kansas  City.  Missouri. 
Pluralities  in  the  other  nine  cities  favoring 
tax  supported  collection  ranged  from  67  per- 
cent In  Albuquerque  to  9fl  percent  in  Baltl> 
more.  In  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  vote 
was  60  percent  for  tax  support  and  48  percent 
for  home-owner  responsibility,  with  2  per- 
cent undecided. 

The  same  question  was  asked  about  mu- 
seums and  libraries:  should  city  taxes  help 
to  pay  for  these  services  or  should  they  be 
paid  for  entirely  by  the  people  who  use 
themf  Here  again  In  every  case,  large  ma- 
jorities of  citizens  In  every  city  voted  for  tax 
support  for  both  of  these  Institutions,  even 
thOTigh  undoubtedly  only  a  minority  of  the 
dtlzens  use  these  facilities  in  any  given  dty. 

With  respect  to  public  transportation,  peo- 
ple were  asked  whether  tax  money  should 
hdp  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  public  transpor- 
tation OT  whether  fare  should  pay  the  entire 
cost.  In  five  of  the  ten  cltlee,  a  majority  of 
**>•  people  favored  having  fares  pay  the  en- 
tire coat  of  public  transportation.  Among 
these  five  dtles  were  Baltimore  and  Mllvrau- 
kee  where  use  of  public  transpcntatlon  runs 
relatively  higher  than  In  most  of  the  other 
ten  dtles.  In  the  other  five  dtles,  a  majority 
favored  some  tax  support. 

Do  aome  segments  of  the  population  more 
than  others  favor  tax  support  for  public 
transportationT 

Analysis  of  responses  Indicated  that  In  all 
but  two  dtles  there  was  a  high  correlation 
between  education  and  those  favoring  tax 
support  fOT  public  transportation.  People 
who  had  attended  ccAlege  were  more  likely 
to  favor  the  expendltmre  of  tax  money  for 
public  transportation.  Nonetheless.  In  two 
dtles — Baltimore  and  NashvUle — a  majority 
of  those  who  had  been  to  college  favored 
having  fares  pay  the  entlra  coet  of  public 
transpbrtatlon.  although  the  majorities  in 
these  cities  were  not  very  great. 

On  the  basis  of  race,  there  was  no  such 
correlation.  In  four  dtles,  the  percentage  of 
whites  and  blacks  favoring  tax  support  for 
public  transpOTtatlon  was  about  equal.  In 
Boston  and  Kansas  City  (Kansas),  whites 
mora  than  blacks  favored  tax  support  for 
this  service;  only  in  MUwaukee  did  more 
blacks  than  whites  favor  tax  support  for 
public  transportation. 

Hoic  do  people  feel  about  cutting  local  gov- 
ernment employee  salaries  as  a  toay  of  re- 
ducing the  costs  of  government? 
Cutting  the  salaries  of  local  government 
employees  received  almost  no  support.  Peo- 
ple were  asked  dlrecUy  If  they  thought  local 
salaries  should  be  higher,  were  about  right, 
or  should  be  lower.  In  all  but  one  city,  leas 
than  five  percent  of  the  population  thought 
local  salaries  should  be  loww.  The  exoe^on 
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was  Milwaukee  where  about  18  percent  at  the 
adults  thought  local  government  salaries 
should  be  lower:  but  an  equal  percentage  of 
adults  In  Milwaukee  thought  salartss  should 
be  higher.  In  six  of  the  ten  dtlea,  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  population  thought  that 
local  government  salartea  should  be  higher. 
In  three  dtlee — Albuquerque,  Atlanta,  and 
Baltimore— over  half  of  the  people  thought 
that  aalarles  should  be  higher. 

//  local  govemment  ooeta  cannot  be  reduced, 
are  there  untaxed  sources  from  which  el- 
ties  could  get  additional  revenuear 
There  are  two  types  of  property  In  most 
cities  that  are  presently  not  taxed— one  Is 
private  schools  and  universities  and  the 
other  Is  church  property.  Peoirie  were  asked 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  change  the 
laws  affecting  taxation  at  pn^Mrty  owned  by 
churches  and  private  schools.  In  nine  of  the 
ten  dtles,  a  majority  of  citizens  expreaaed  a 
willingness  to  change  the  laws  with  reganl 
to  taxation  of  private  schools;  and  a  ma- 
jority In  seven  of  the  ten  cities  expressed  a 
willingness  to  change  the  laws  with  respect 
to  the  taxation  of  chxu-ch  property.  Atlanta 
dtlzens  were  the  only  oties  who  would  not 
be  willing  to  tax  the  property  of  dther  of 
theee  types  of  Institutions.  A  majority  of  the 
dtlzens  in  Baltimore  and  Kansas  City  (Kan- 
sas) were  not  willing  to  change  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  taxation  of  church  property 
but  were  wUllng  to  support  taxation  of  pri- 
vate school  and  university  property.  However, 
It  should  be  noted  with  respect  to  the  tax- 
ation of  church  property  that  some  people 
specifically  said  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  change  the  law  only  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty that  was  not  being  xised  for  rdlgloua 
purposes. 

CITIZENS'  AHITUDE  TOWARD  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES'  SALARIES 

llnpaicontl 
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HOW  WOULD  CITIZENS  PREFER  TO  RAISE  MORE 
TAX  MONEYT 
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How  do  different  aegmenta  of  the  population 
feel  about  taxing  private  aehool  and  o^vroM 
property  7 

Oenerally  it  was  very  dUBoult  to  Identify 
any  sodoeoonomic  group  that  was  not  pre- 
domliMntly  willing  to  change  the  law  ex- 
empting the  taxation  of  private  achod  and 


university  property.  People  with  a  ooUege 
education  were  a  little  less  willing  than  oth- 
ers to  tax  such  property.  However,  that  rela- 
tlonahlp  was  significant  In  only  two  dtlea. 
Albuquerque  and  Nashville.  Furthermore, 
Just  to  balance  It  out,  there  were  two  cltlee 
In  which  college  people  were  more  willing  to 
tax  universities  than  were  leas  educated  peo- 
ple, though  not  significantly  so. 

It  is  much  more  dUDcxilt  to  generalize 
about  the  taxation  of  church  property.  In 
general,  it  can  be  said  that  better  educated 
people  were  more  in  favor  of  taxing  churches 
than  less  educated  people.  That  statement 
holds  true  In  eight  of  the  ten  cities  to  a  sta- 
tistically significant  degree.  There  was  not 
much  difference  by  religion  In  willingness  to 
tax  church  property.  In.  the  dtles  In  the  sur- 
vey that  have  slgnlficuit  Catholic  pecula- 
tions, there  was  no  difference  between 
Catholics'  willlngnees  to  change  the  law 
about  taxing  church  property  and  that  of 
the  city  population  as  a  whole.  However, 
Catholics  of  Spanish  descent  were  more  likely 
to  oppose  taxation  of  cbxirch  property  than 
were  other  Catholics.  Blacks  also  constitute 
an  Identifiable  group  that  was  less  willing  to 
tax  church  property,  though  not  significantly 
so  In  most  dtles. 

It  Is  hard  to  know  whether  these  expres- 
sions of  opinion  by  i>eople  reflect  changes  In 
Ideology  over  a  period  of  time  or  simply  a 
current  de^>eration  for  new  sources  of  In- 
come for  dtles;  we  do  not  even  know  whether 
these  figures  represent  a  change  from  the 
past.  However,  thve  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  some  change  In  the  laws  regarding  taxa- 
tion of  school  and  cbivch  property  Is  polit- 
ically feasible  in  most  of  the  oHles  In  this 
country. 

If  taxes  must  be  raised,  what  do  people  think 
is  the  beat  wayT* 

To  find  out  what  form  of  taxation  Is  pre- 
ferred, people  were  given  a  choice  of  five  types 
of  taxes  and  asked:  "If  more  tax  money  Is 
needed,  which  do  you  think  Is  the  best  way 
to  raise  It?  Which  Is  the  next  best  way?"  The 
five  taxes  ware: 

Tax  on  pn^erty. 

Tax  on  Income  or  earnings. 

Tax  on  utUlttee— electricity,  gas,  or  water. 

Sales  tax. 

Tax  on  automobile  owners. 

One  answer — the  sales  tax — stood  out  In 
every  single  dty  as  being  the  most  popular 
way  to  raise  additional  local  tax  money.  In 
every  city,  more  people  selected  the  sales  tax 
as  the  first  choice  than  any  of  the  other  al- 
ternatives. With  five  alternatives.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  there  Is  a  lack  of  a  majority 
for  the  sales  tax  as  a  first  choice,  but  about 
40  percent  on  the  average  choee  the  sales 
tax  over  the  other  fotir  alternatives.  How- 
ever, even  more  Impresslvels  the  fact  that  In 
every  city  more  than  half  of  the  people 
chose  the  sales  tax  as  one  of  the  two  beat 
ways  to  raise  Increased  tax  revenue. 

What  do  people  think  about  a  fox  on  income 
or  eamingsT 
In  general,  a  tax  on  earnings  had  the  sec- 
ond most  support.  In  one  city,  Kanttas  City, 
Mlssotiri,  a  majority  of  the  dtlzens  men- 
tioned It  as  one  of  the  two  preferred  forms 
of  taxation,  though  even  In  that  dty  there 
was  more  support  for  the  sales  tax.  In  most 
dtlee.  the  Income  tax  ranked  20  to  30  per- 
centage points  lower  than  the  salee  tax. 

What  aupport  did  people  give  for  an  increase 

in  the  property  taxT 

The   property  tax  was  dearly   the   least 

popular  way  to  raise  Increased  tax  funds.  In 

Biz  of  the  ten  dtles.  It  was  at  the  bottom; 


TUs  queetlon,  of  coucw,  reteted  to  local 
levies,  and  the  answera  might  not  have  been 
the  same  with  regard  to  state  or  federal  t4UEa- 
tlon. 


In  the  other  four,  it  was  separated  from  the 
bottom  by  only  a  few  percentage  points. 

Do  segments  of  the  population  differ  in  their 
preference  for  these  taxes? 

The  sales  tax  was  the  favored  tax  among 
almost  all  groiqis  In  almost  all  dtles.  al- 
though there  were  some  groups  that  were 
more  favorable  than  others.  For  example, 
there  was  a  dear  tendency  for  thoee  vrlth 
high  Incomes  to  select  the  sales  tax  as  the 
first  choice  more  frequently  than  those  with 
annual  lno(»nes  under  $6,000.  Dlffarencee 
ranged  from  4  p«x:entage  points  to  25  per- 
centage points  between  the  extreme  income 
groups  In  this  respect.  Nevertheless,  even 
among  thoee  with  Incomes  under  85.000.  the 
salss  tax  was  the  first  choice  of  most  people 
In  dght  of  the  ten  dtlea.  The  second  choice 
for  people  with  lower  incomes  was  the  tax 
on  automobile  owners. 

Other  differences  aww^wg  groups  Induded 
the  general  tendency  for  better  educated 
people  to  be  more  likely  than  others  to  favor 
an  Income  tax.  Renters  and  people  under  SO 
years  of  age  were  somewhat  more  favorable 
towards  the  property  tax  than  others.  None 
of  these  trends,  however,  would  affect  signi- 
ficantly the  basic  ordering  of  preference.  For 
most  cities  and  among  almost  all  groups,  the 
sales  tax  was  by  far  the  most  favored  way  of 
raising  increased  revenue  from  various  tax 
sources;  a  tax  on  Income  or  earnings  was 
the  second  most  popular  in  seven  cities,  and 
the  third  in  three  cities.  The  number  three 
choice  In  seven  cities  was  a  tax  on  auto- 
mobile owners. 

How  would  citizen's  viewa  on  taxes  and  about 

reducing  expenditures  be  summarized? 

First,  It  was  universally  true  that  citizens 
thought  local  taxes  were  too  high.  There 
were  only  four  cities  of  the  ten  In  which  a 
dear  majority  hdd  this  view. 

Second,  an  Important  element  In  the  eqiia- 
tlon  of  demands  for  more  servloes  without 
further  taxation  was  the  perception  that 
people  were  not  getting  their  money's  worth 
for  their  tax  dollar.  This  pero^tlon  was 
more  prevalent  In  cltlee  and  among  groupe 
within  the  cities  K^ere  there  was  the  most 
damor  for  man  services.  However,  many 
people  In  all  of  the  dtles  seoned  to  think 
that  there  were  some  ways  In  which  savings 
could  be  made.  There  was,  for  example,  a 
widespread  l>dief  that  somehow  adminis- 
trative overhead  could  be  reduced  or  ef- 
fidency  could  be  Increased.  However,  In  most 
dtles  there  was  virtually  no  support  for  cut- 
ting dty  salaries;  there  was.  In  fact,  much 
more  support  to  raise  th«n.  Nor  was  there 
much  support  for  cutting  expendltiu«a  by 
requiring  the  users  of  services  to  pay  for 
them  by  direct  service  charges. 

Third,  there  were  very  few  services  that 
many  people  were  willing  to  cut  back.  Al- 
though a  sut>stantlal  number  of  people  In 
aJl  dtles  preferred  to  cut  back  services 
rather  than  raise  taxes,  this  was  the  de>ir 
majority  view  only  In  Kansas  City  (Kansas) 
snd  in  Milwaukee.  Howevw,  It  was  much 
harder  to  find  any  q>eclfic  services  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  any  dty'a  popula- 
tion was  wUllng  to  cut  back.  Parking  control 
and  building  freeways,  neither  of  which  con- 
stitutes very  large  poritons  of  most  city 
budgets,  were  the  only  two  locad  services  for 
which  there  was  any  substantial  support  for 
reductions  In  expenditures. 

Fourth,  there  was  very  dear  and  wide- 
spread sentiment  for  raising  money  from 
sources  other  than  the  »Tt«f^ng  property  tauc. 
Taxing  church  and  private  school  property 
and  using  sailes  taxes  rathar  than  Increasing 
pn^Mrty  taxes  were  wlddy  supported  ways 
of  raising  additional  revenue. 


FUoxxTiKs  nr  tbs  ciii :  moxaaxD  kftobt  on 
■NvnoKMxirr,  Bovaiifa  un  ocoo  rmomiMStB 
Oltlaa  are  wpwaOlot  the  people's  money. 
Clttaens  were  asked  how  they  would  like 
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that  money  spent,  wbmt  problems  the  city 
should  be  working  on,  wb»t  aerrlcee  It  should 
be  providing,  what  more  It  should  be  doing, 
what  lees  It  should  be  doing. 

What  do  moat  people  think  are  the 
priority  issneaT 
TO  find  out  the  Issues  that  city  govern- 
ments should  be  most  concerned  about  at 
the  moment,  people  were  asked  two  ques- 
tions: "What  things  In  the  dty  do  you  think 
need  to  be  changed,  fixed  up,  stopped,  or 
started  In  order  to  make  the  city  a  better 
place  to  live?"  and  "What  services,  if  any, 
should  be  Unproved  In  your  own  nelghb<»'- 
hood?" 

The  first  and  most  general  thing  that  can 
be  said  about  the  perception  of  priority 
problems  In  the  city  Is  that  the  people  did 
not  agree.  Not  even  as  many  as  25  percent  of 
the  people  In  any  city  gave  the  same  answers 
to  these  questions. 

Some  of  the  most  basic  and  expensive  ac- 
tivities of  local  government  did  not  seem  to 
be  priority  "problems"  In  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Schools,  for  example,  constitute  the 
largest  single  local  government  cost.  Pur- 
thennore,  spending  money  on  schools  Is 
usually  one  of  the  things  most  cltlaens  fa- 
vored. But  In  talking  about  things  that 
would  make  the  dty  a  better  place  to  live. 
Improvements  In  schools  were  mentioned 
by  10  percent  or  less  of  the  people  in  any 
city. 

In  many  dtlea,  law  and  order,  police  serv- 
ices, and  courts  appeared  to  be  important 
Issues  among  dtlzens.  This  general  topic  was 
one  of  the  things  that  people  mentioned  rela- 
tively frequently — from  7  percent  of  the  re- 
sponses In  San  Diego  and  MUwaukee  to  over 
30  percent  In  Kansas  City.  Ifissourl.  In  moat 
dtles,  law  enforcement  and  protecting  citi- 
zens accounted  for  albout  IS  percent  of  the 
problems  people  mentioned.  Problems  of 
traffic  and  parking  cars  were  not  frequently 
mentioned  in  most  cities.  Such  responses 
generally  accounted  for  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  answers.  Nor  was  improving  public 
transportation  seen  as  critical  to  Improving 
life  In  the  city,  either.  Only  In  Denver  did  a 
concern  for  getting  around  In  the  dty  appear 
to  be  among  the  more  significant  issues  for 
people. 

However,  there  were  other  things  which 
seemed  to  be  on  people's  minds.  For  example. 
If  street  cleandng  and  repairs,  trash  removal, 
and  anti-pollution  programs  were  combined 
as  an  "environmental  services"  category,  the 
answers  of  this  type  would  be  at  least  as 
large,  often  larger,  than  the  answers  per- 
taining to  law  enforcement. 

In  addition  to  environmental  services,  a 
significant  number  of  people  indicated  that 
housing  and  iirban  renewal  were  matters  of 
concern.  However,  some  people  were  talking 
about  the  need  for  more  low-income  housing; 
others  were  simply  talking  about  a  need  for 
more  housing  of  good  quality;  stUl  others 
were  talking  about  rehabilitating  or  renewing 
neighborhoods.  These  responses  can  l)e  com- 
bined, however,  under  a  general  heading  of 
doing  something  about  the  condition  and 
market  of  the  housing  stock  in  the  city.  Un- 
der such  a  rubric,  they  constituted  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  responses  in  any  of 
the  dtles.  In  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  Milwau- 
kee, over  30  percent  of  the  responses  were  in 
this  general  area. 

There  were  other  responses  given  in  some 
dtlee — parks  and  recreation,  health  and  wel- 
fare services,  and  employment  related  Issues 
had  some  sporadic  support.  However,  if  one 
were  to  summarize  a  group  of  related  areas 
that  attracted  the  most  attention,  it  might 
be  said  that  there  was  particular  interest  in 
having  well-maintained,  reasonably  priced 
housing  In  attractive  neighborhoods  that 
had  adequate  environmental  services,  from 
street  cleaning  to  trash  collection  to  air  pol- 
lution control.  Such  responses  generally  char- 
acterized a  third  or  more  of  the  answers 
people  gave.  While  that  hardly  constitutes  a 
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consensus,  and  whUe  the  focus  of  peo|ri«'s  at- 
tentloti  in  this  area  dilTared,  it  did  i4>pear 
that  in  moat  dtlaa  something  in  this  ai«a 
was  what  many  people,  U  not  most  people, 
saw  as  the  Important  thing  to  do  to  make  the 
city  a  better  place  to  live. 

How  Aid  the  annoeri  about  specific  servicet 
for  the  neighborhooA  differT 
Not  much.  Plrst  of  all,  when  pec^e  were 
asked  if  there  were  any  services  In  their  own 
neighborhood  that  they  would  like  to  have 
improved,  about  40  pwoent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  most  dtles  said  that  im  specific  serv- 
ices needed  Improvement  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. The  rate  of  such  responses  w«re  not 
too  different  among  dUes.  from  a  low  of 
about  30  percent  in  Boston  to  a  high  of 
around  46  percent  in  San  Diego. 

Among  those  people  who  said  ln4>rove- 
menU  were  heeded  In  their  neighborhood, 
schools,  again,  received  very  few  votea  aa  the 
service  in  most  need  of  Improvement.  Lees 
than  10  percent  of  the  people  listing  needed 
neighiborhood  improvements  nMntloned 
schools.  Oonoem  about  police  protection  in 
the  neighborhood  contributed  over  10  po'- 
cent  of  the  answers  in  most  dtles.  ranging 
from  a  low  of  about  7  percent  in  San  Dlegv 
to  a  high  of  aroxmd  21  percent  in  Boston. 

Even  more  than  in  the  data  about  cltiee 
as  a  whole,  however,  it  was  the  environmental 
and  maintenance  services  that  received  the 
most  attention.  Cleaning  up  and  maintaining 
streets  and  sidewalks  accounted  from  14  to 
29  percent  of  the  services  in  need  of  improve- 
ment. Such  concerns  were  lowest  In  Milwau- 
kee and  Attanta;  highest  In  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  Other  environmental  services—^ 
such  as  hazard  removal,  trash  collection,  and 
generally  cleaning  up  the  neighborhood- 
accounted  for  another  significant  porUon  of 
the  responses.  Prom  1 1  percent  of  the  answers 
in  Boston  to  28  percent  of  the  answers  in 
Albuquerque  were  concerned  about  auch 
services.  Among  thoee  who  had  any  sugges- 
tion of  services  which  should  be  Improved 
in  the  ndghborhoods,  between  a  third  and 
a  half  mentioned  either  environmental  main- 
tenance or  neighborhood  renewal. 

People  in  most  cities  seemed  to  be  moet 
likely  to  be  oonoemed  with  deanlng  up  their 
environment,  cleaning  up  their  neighbor- 
hood, deanlng  up  their  housing — in  short, 
'"^klng  their  environment  more  attractive. 
If  there  was  one  major  theme  that  came  out 
of  the  question  about  priorities  for  ln:^>rove- 
ments  of  public  services  In  the  Immediate 
neighborhood,  that  was  it.  Again  it  was  not 
a  oonsenaus  or  a  concern  of  all  dtiaens;  but 
it  was  the  most  widespread  response  ob- 
Uined. 

What  other  indications  are  there  about 
priorities  of  citizensT 
Slxteesi  items  wtre  chosen  that  might  be 
of  ooocem.  People  were  given  the  fcrilowlng 
list  of  Items  and  asked  whether  the  dty  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  spending  "more,"  the 
"same,"  or  "lees"  on  each  one: 


People  Wire  also  aaked  to  select  the  three 
moat  important  araaa  for  increased  effort. 

Of  the  items  on  this  list,  there  was  dearly 
naoet  sentlmMit  for  increased  effort  in  "help- 
Ingklds  and  others  who  are  on  drugs."  In  the 
average  city,  around  75  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation said  that  the  dty  should  be  spending 
more  on  this  proMem.  In  every  dty,  this  was 
one  ct  the  top  Items  when  people  wecv  asked 
to  dioooe  the  three  moet  important  Items  for 
increased  effort.  Supporting  this  as  a  high 
priority  matter  is  the  fact  that  between  86 
and  96  paroent  of  the  people  in  the  ten  dtiea 
said  that  drug  use  ».mnrig  young  people  was 
a  "serious"  proMem  when  this  rmcIHc  ques- 
tion ' •— " 


Do  people  voant  to  help  Mda  or  do  they  futt 
want  to  catch  them  and  punish  themT 
Undoubtedly  what  they  want  to  do  is  to 
stop  drug  use.  When  people  were  aaked  what 
dtles  should  be  doing  about  the  drug  prob- 
lem, over  half  suggested  using  police  and  law 
enforcement  techniques  to  stop  drug  use.  On 
the  other  hand,  roughly  40  percent  of  the 
people  focused  on  education  and  treatment. 
rattier  than  law  enforcement.  When  the 
question  was  phrased  as  "helping  kids  and 
others  who  were  on  drugs,"  an  average  of  76 
percent  of  the  people  listed  it  as  a  high  pri- 
ority matter,  as  Indicated  above. 

What  ia  the  aecond  priority  ttemT 
The  next  highest  degree  of  consensus  was 
that  the  dtlas  should  spend  more  money  on 
inspecting  houses  and  making  owners  clean 
up  subotandard  or  haEardous  oondltlons. 
More  than  half  the  population  in  every  single 
dty  thought  the  city  should  be  spending 
more  money  on  this  sort  of  activity.  The 
rate  was  quite  constant  among  all  cities— 
between  56  and  70  percent  of  the  adults  in 
the  population.  However,  when  people  were 
aaked  for  their  choice  of  the  three  most  im- 
portant Issues,  inspecting  houses  was  seldom 
selected.  It  is  an  issue  on  which  there  was  a 
strong  consensus  that  more  should  be  done, 
but  the  degree  of  intensity  of  oonoem  may 
not  be  as  great  as  with  regard  to  other  Issues 
where  there  was  lees  consensus. 


Public  schools. 

PoUce  patrolling  the  streeto  at  night. 

CHvlng  tickets  and  towing  cars  parked  in 

Illegal  places. 
Street  lighting. 

Cleaning  and  repairing  streets. 
Providing  medical  care  to  people  who  cannot 

afford  to  pay  for  it  tbemselvea. 
Cleaning  up  parks  and  playgrounds  for  i^waJl 

diUdren. 
Places  for  teen-age  boys  to  go  when  they 

want  to  play  a  game,  have  some  recreation, 

or  a  good  time. 
Trash  sad  garbage  collection. 
In^>eetln«   and    making   owners   dean    up 

houses  that  are  run  down  or  have  rats  or 

other  safety  haaarda. 
Helping  kids  and  others  who  are  on  drugs. 
Building  low-cost  housing. 
Controlling  air  pollution. 
Improving  public  transportation. 
Building  freeways. 
Welfare  and  aid  for  dependent  children. 


What  are  the  next  most  important  issuesT 
Drugs  and  hoiiae  inspection  stand  out  be- 
cause they  were  supported  by  majorities  in 
all  citlee.  Next  in  importance  were  six  or 
seven  services  all  otf  which  received  about  the 
same  amount  of  support.  Majorities  in  moat 
ct  the  dtles  said  more  money  should  be  spent 
on  schools,  police  patrolling  the  streets, 
cleaning  and  repairing  streets,  medical  care 
for  thoee  who  cannot  afford  it,  low-Income 
housing,  controlling  air  poUution,  and  rec- 
reation for  teen-age  boys. 

Seven  out  of  ten  dtles  had  a  majority  in 
favor  of  spending  more  on  sctuxd  systems. 
The  only  three  that  did  not  vote  In  that  di- 
rection were  Denver,  MUwaukee.  and  San 
Diego.  Thoee  were  the  same  three  citlee  in 
which  there  was  not  a  majority  for  Increased 
expenditure  for  police  patroUlng  the  streets 
at  nights.  Increased  medical  care  for  the  poor 
got  majority  support  in  seven  of  the  ten 
cities.  Only  Denver,  Albuquerque,  and  Hjtn 
Diego  did  not  have  majorities  for  that.  In 
seven  of  the  ten  cities,  a  majority  o*  people 
said  they  supported  increased  low-income 
hotislng.  Only  Albuquerque.  Kansas  City 
(Missoiul) ,  and  San  Diego  did  not  have  ma- 
jorities favoring  more  expenditures  for  this 
activity.  SlmUarly.  seven  of  the  cities  had  a 
majority  favoring  increased  effort  to  control 
air  pollution;  all  but  Albiiquerque,  Balti- 
more, and  Kansas  City  (Kansas). 

While  dear  majorities  generally  supported 
Increased  expenditures  in  all  these  areu, 
when  people  were  asked  to  choose  the  moot 
important  three  services  for  increased  effort, 
some  of  these  items  received  considerably 
more  support  than  others.  Schoc^s  and.  to  a 
l«"««f  extent,  police  were  generally  singled 
out.  along  with  hoping  kids  on  drugs,  as  the 
three  services  in  which  increased  efforts  were 
moet  desired. 
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Pelk*   TicksUst 
PsbHc  petraHint       tewinf 
at  nifhl  can 


Ciaaains.      Madical 
Strsal    rapairing     carafor        'pliy-  torta«i-     prtwia 
li(ktJB|       straats  poor     freumfs 


Ctaaniai 

parks  Racrastien  Traih  and  Haiping 

tortaan-     prt»a|a     Housing  kids  on 

age  tMys   collaction  inspaction  drags 


Building  Imprevad 

low-in-  Cootrct-  public  Aid  for 

coma  ling  air  transpor-  Building  dapandant 

bouMng  poUstiofl  tatioa  fraawaya      cMdran 


Albuquarqua: 

Hora S3 

Santa 41 

Laaa 4 

Atlanta: 

Mora « 

Sama 32 

Last 3 

Bajtimara: 

Man 72 

Sasw 23 

Last 3 

Boston: 

Mora iS 

Sama 21 

Lass 2 

Danvar: 

Mora 47 

Sama 44 

Laas  3 

Kansas  City, 
Kaas.: 

Mora Sa 

Sama 33 

Le»  C 

Kansas  city.  Mo.: 

Mora 54 

Sama 37 

Lass 3 

Mihmukaa: 

Mora 33 

SasM SS 

Lass  S 

Nashville: 

Mora M 

Sama 3S 

Lass 1 

SanDiago: 

Mora 4S 

Sama 4S 

Lan 7 


SO 

45 

2 

SI 

33 

4 

70 

20 

I 

70 

24 

3 

44 
M 

2 


56 

3S 
C 

S4 

32 
2 

41 

S2 

2 

62 
33 

2 

33 

61 
3 


6 

S3 

37 

M 
4S 

31 

I 

27 
63 

14 
3S 

47 

4 
36 

53 


12 
46 

40 

S 

44 

47 

I 
48 

40 

11 
44 

40 

5 

SI 
40 


36 

S7 

5 

41 
SO 
6 

36 

55 

6 

31 

CO 

5 

45 
44 

9 


42 

S3 

4 

42 

53 

4 

26 

67 

6 

39 

54 

4 

34 

62 
3 


52 

43 

3 

57 
31 

2 

49 

41 

9 

56 

39 
3 

41 
54 

1 


54 

42 

3 

64 
34 

1 

26 

69 

4 

61 

35 

2 

25 

71 

2 


45 
41 
9 

62 
2t 

6 

73 

23 

2 

65 

26 
6 

44 

43 
7 


64 
29 

5 

58 

35 
6 

S5 

35 

7 

64 

29 

3 

42 

44 

6 


24 
66 


47 

44 

5 

49 
42 

H7 

55 

38 

4 

29 
61 

7 


43 

51 

S 

27 

65 

8 

23 

68 

6 

42 

SO 

4 

21 

71 

4 


49 

41 
6 

61 

31 

4 


23 
6 

62 

28 

7 

46 
44 

7 


55 

37 

6 

49 

44 

7 

46 

47 

5 

56 
36 

4 

49 

44 

4 


40 

52 

5 

a 

47 
2 

33 

60 

6 

24 

71 

3 

15 

78 

3 


33 

59 

6 

44 

47 
7, 

21 

73 

4 

33 

61 
2 

11 

85 

2 


55 

34 

6 

IB 

25 

3 

72 

24 

2 

72 

23 

1 

61 

30 

4 


66 

30 

3 

66 

30 

3 

61 
32 

5 

59 

32 

4 

56 

35 

3 


75 

21 

2 

13 

12 
2 

86 
11 
2 

81 

12 

3 

68 

21 
4 


79 

18 

2 

75 
24 


23 
5 

79 
16 
2 

77 
18 
3 


49 
34 
14 

51 

27 
11 

66 
24 
9 

61 

20 
9 

SO 
31 
13 


52 
34 
U 

45 
39 

IS 

52 
30 
16 

52 

34 

9 

41 
38 

16 


47 

43 

7 

63 
24 
8 

50 
29 
19 

62 

25 

8 

62 

25 

7 


43 
34 

20 

55 
33 

11 

55 

33 
9 

52 

37 

6 

61 
33 

4 


29 

55 
11 

52 
35 
I 

49 

40 
9 

SO 
38 
8 

63 

25 

7 


33 
47 
17 

43 

49 

7 

36 
48 

14 

30 
51 
13 

36 

51 
10 


20 
57 
22 

36 
43 
17 

17 
36 
45 

18 
32 
46 

25 
45 
24 


22 
51 
26 

22 
52 
26 

12 
38 
48 

31 
49 
16 

U 
65 

22 


38 

44 

IS 

51 
34 

10 

59 
28 

11 

41 

35 
20 

25 
40 
27 


43 
44 

U 

40 
41 
17 

31 
42 
24 

41 

44 

9 

24 

SI 
20 


*No  rasponses"  are  not  shown,  tharalore  columns  may  not  total  100  parcanL 


Which  services  would  people  be  willing  to 
cutT 

There  was  a  very  consistent  tendency  for 
people  to  be  much  more  willing  to  increase 
expenditures  than  decrease  them  for  the 
services  in  the  list.  Of  the  16  listed  services, 
there  were  only  four — ticketing  and  towing 
cars,  street  lighting,  trash  and  garbage  ool- 
lecrtlon,  and  building  freeways — that  did  not 
receive,  in  any  dty,  a  majority  vote  for  In- 
creased expenditures. 

There  were  only  three  cities— Atlanta,  Bos- 
ton, and  Denver — in  which  there  was  a  ma- 
jority vote  to  increase  expenditures  on  puUlc 
transportation.  In  addition,  a  majority  in 
these  three  cities  and  a  nuajorlty  In  five  other 
dtles  preferred  increased  expenditures  for 
public  transportation  rather  than  increases 
for  improving  facilities  for  driving  privaite 
automobiles. 

In  only  two  dtles,  Atlanta  and  Baltimore, 
did  a  majority  favor  increased  payments  to 
people  on  welfare  and  for  dependent  chil- 
dren. However,  It  should  be  added  thait  only 
towing  oars,  of  all  the  eervlcee  listed,  ever 
goft  a  majority  vote  to  be  cut  back,  and  that 
ooourred  In  only  two  dtles — Baltimore  and 
Denver. 

When  people  were  aaked  where  they  would 
be  willing  to  cut  book  If  cuU  hod  to  be  made, 
ticketing  and  towing  oars  and  building  free- 
ways were  oonstantly  among  tb»  most  often 
cited.  The  other  selections  for  outbacks  were 
spread  around  a  number  of  items,  wlt^  none 
being  made  the  top  three  in  more  than  a  few 
dtles. 

How  do  groups  uHthin  cities  differ  from  one 
another  in  their  prioritiesT 

Less  educated,  those  with  lower  Incomes, 
rentters.  and  blacks  generally  were  more  likely 
to  say  that  more  money  should  be  spent  on 
services;  they  generally  oonstltuted  a  ma- 
jority asking  for  increased  effort  for  a  larger 
niunber  of  services. 

In  general,  however,  there  was  not  much 
disagreement  about  what  is  moet  Important. 


The  following  taiUe  gives  a  basis  for  com- 
parison ae  to  which  service  increases  were 
supported  by  low-,  middle-,  and  hlgh-lnoome 
people. 

Services   on  which   a   majority  wanted   to 

"spend  more"  in  at  least  seven  cities 

Total  Family  Incotne 

Less  than  $5,000:  Schools,  Streets,  Teen 
recreation,  Medical  care,  In^>ect  bouses. 
Drugs,  Low-income  housing,  Air  pollution. 
Welfare  and  ATDC. 

$6,000-49,999:  Schools,  Police.  Teen  recre- 
ation. Medical  care.  Inspect  houses.  Drugs, 
Low-<lnoome  hotislng.  Air  pollution. 

$10,000  or  more:  Schools,  Police,  Inq>ect 
bouses.  Drugs,  Air  pollution. 

It  is  clear  that  the  lower  the  Income,  the 
more  items  are  "supported."  The  only  item 
not  supported  by  the  lowest  Income  group 
but  supported  by  those  with  higher  incomes 
was  increased  police  patrols.  Street  deaiUng 
and  repair  and  Increased  payments  for  peo- 
ple on  welfare  and  Aid  for  Dependent  Chil- 
dren (AmX)  were  Issues  supported  among 
the  low  Income  people  but  much  leae  among 
thoee  with  higher  incomes.  Teen-age  recre- 
ation fadlltlee,  low-Income  medical  care 
programs,  and  low-lnoome  housing  were  less 
supported  among  thoee  In  the  highest  cate- 
gory than  by  those  with  medltmi  or  low  In- 
comes. 

Tbe  same  procedure  was  used  to  compare 
blacks  and  whites: 

Services  on  which  a  majority  wanted  to 
"spend  more"  in  at  least  five  of  the  seven 
dtiea  with  proportionately  large  black 
population 

Blacks:  Schools,  Poltoe,  Street  llghis, 
Streeits,  Medical  oare,  Parks  and  playgrounds. 
Teen-age  recreation,  Inspect  houses.  Drugs. 
Welfare  and  APDC. 

Whites:  Schools,  police.  Medical  care.  In- 
spect houses.  Drugs,  Air  pollution. 

Blacks  supported  increased  expendit\iree 
in  more  areas  than  did  whites.  Again,  how- 
ever, blacks  supported  aU  the  same  service 


priorities  that  whites  did.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  air  pollution  control.  In  addition, 
however,  they  added  street  lighting,  street 
maintenance,  park  and  playground  mainte- 
nance, teen-age  recreation  facilities,  and  in- 
creased payments  to  those  in  AFDC  and  wel- 
fare. 

The  differences  between  groups  reflect  the 
differing  level  of  concern  about  increased 
services  more  than  a  different  way  of  order- 
ing priorities.  Nonetheless,  it  Is  clear  that 
there  are  services  that  are  viewed  In  need  of 
improvement  by  a  majority  of  blacks  and 
those  with  low  incomes,  but  not  so  much 
by  whites  and  those  with  higher  incomes. 

How  does  the  order  of  priorttiea  vary  from 
dty  to  cityr 

There  were  a  few  services,  such  as  control 
of  air  pollution  and  police  patrolling  the 
streets  at  night,  that  varied  in  importance 
from  city  to  city.  However,  when  Items  are 
ranked  within  each  city  as  to  the  percentage 
of  people  who  said  they  wanted  more  money 
spent  on  a  service,  the  consistency  from  city 
to  city  is  very  high.  The  major  differences 
among  cities  tended  to  be  in  the  general 
willingness  or  interest  of  citizens  in  spend- 
ing more  money  on  services.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  order  in  which  they  would  rank 
services  was  quite  similar. 

Citizens  of  San  Diego,  MUwaukee,  and  Den- 
ver regularly  were  lesa  likely  to  vote  for  in- 
creased funds  for  services.  Citlsens  of  Balti- 
more, Boston,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Atlanta 
were  consistently  more  willing  than  thoee 
in  other  dtles  to  spend  more  for  services. 


DRAMATIC  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  ON 
THE  FARM  AND  DOMESTIC  SCENE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Congress  has 
reconvened  at  an  auspicious  time  for 
America.  The  past  several  weeks,  usually 
the  height  of  the  "slow  news"  season, 
have  seen  dramatic  new  developments  on 
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the  foreign  and  domestic  scene.  President 
Nixon's  China  Initiative  and  his  bold  new 
policy  for  a  prosperity  based  on  peace 
have  stirred  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
American  people.  In  his  Augiist  15  speech 
on  the  economy,  the  President  set  out 
a  clear-sighted,  comprehensive  plan  to 
strengthen  the  American  ec<momy.  It  Is 
strong  medicine,  but  it  is  the  right  pre- 
scription, and  p<dl  after  poll  shows  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
back  their  President's  proposals. 

Now  It  is  up  to  us — the  men  and  wom- 
en in  the  Congress — to  act  in  accordance 
with  this  clear  national  consensus.  Both 
the  minority  and  majority  leadership  of 
the  House  and  Senate  have  already  given 
encouraging  indications  that  the  na- 
tional economy,  with  its  tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  lives  and  welfare  of  mtlHpn* 
ot  average,  working  Americans,  will  not 
become  a  political  hostage.  Their  Initial 
statements  indicate  that  they  will  rally 
behind  the  President's  prosperity  pro- 
gram. I  pledge  myself  to  do  the  same, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues,  some  of  whom 
may  have  chosen  a  partisan,  political 
course,  to  unite  In  this  great  effort. 

Prosperity  for  America  is  a  goal  that 
should  transcend  personal  ambitians  and 
partisan  considerations,  l^e  President's 
program  is  the  best  means  of  achieving 
that  goal,  and  it  clearly  hak  the  support 
of  a  strong  majority  of  tdlOT-<>ur  con- 
stituents. I  ask  that  all  of  us  show  this 
same  vision  and  same  bipartisan  spirit. 
I  urge  that  all  of  us  set  aside  thoughts 
of  campaigning  and  political  gains  long 
enough  to  act  on  the  prosperity  package 
that  the  President  has  proposed  and  tlie 
American  people  have  endorsed. 

This  Congress  has  the  op^ratunjty  to 
go  down  In  history  as  one  thSt^s^cess- 
f  ully  met  a  great  national  challenge  by 
rising  above  partisanahip  and  serving  na- 
tional, not  party,  interests.  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  not  fail,  and  that  when  the 
books  are  closed  on  this  sessicm,  the  rec- 
ord we  leave  behind  will  be  one  in  which 
we,  and  the  pec^le,  can  take  pride. 


NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  AND  THE 
RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presldwit,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  three  news- 
paper articles,  "White  House  Gets  Plan 
To  Redq)loy  Nuclear  Weapons  Stored  on 
CHdnawa,"  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  17,  1971;  "U.S.  Weighs  A- Anns 
Shift  to  Taiwan."  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  10;  and  "Plan  To  Move  A- 
Arms  Near  China  Killed."  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  20.  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro  at  the  end  of  these  few  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  i>ro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  if  at 
present  there  are  any  nuclear  weapons  on 
Okinawa,  it  is  now  clear  they  may  well 
be  removed;  and  if  accordingly  there  is 
to  be  any  reallnement  of  said  weapons, 
the  proper  committees  of  the  Oongrees 
should  know  in  what  countries  these 
weapons  are  now  going  to  be  deployed. 

Surely  the  Senate  Foreign  Rdailons 
Oommlttee  should  be  supplied  such  in- 
formation prior  to  when  It  executes  its 


oooBtttuttonal  responsiUUty  of  coosider- 
Ing  the  Treaty  with  Japan  dealing  with 
the  reverBl(m  of  OUiMMra.  We  under- 
stand that  treaty  will  be  siAmtttsd  for 
aptxroval  shortly  to  that  committee. 

By  the  same  token,  both  the  Armed 
ServioaB  and  Appropriations  OommltteaB 
as  wm  as  the  Joint  Atomic  Ehergy  Com- 
mittee should  be  apprised  of  any  i^^w 
which  might  Involve  the  tranrfer  of 
nuclear  weiMxaxB.  Suidi  informatkm 
would  be  essential  to  any  meanlngtUI 
UMBsment  of  funds  requested  for  our 
overseas  defense  posture. 

Pertu^w  eBpedAlly  because  of  the  new 
policy  of  this  administration  wltti  reelect 
to  the  People's  Republic  at  CWna,  these 
committees  are  entitled  to  know  whether 
or  not  there  are  any  nuclear  we^xms  on 
Taiwan  now;  and  if  not,  whether  cur- 
rently it  Is  the  plan  of  this  adntinlstra- 
t*m  to  place  any  of  these  weapons  on 
this  Island. 

The  same  Informfttion  should  also  be 
made  available  with  reject  to  any  other 
country  or  countries. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure— suidi  in- 
formation is  known  to  the  governments 
of  the  countries  in  the  areas  in  question. 
With  that  premise,  there  would  seem  no 
Justification  whatever  for  withholding 
this  information. 

SZBIBIT    1 

Whtte  Housb  Qm  Flaw  To  Rdbplot  Nu- 
CLXAB  WiAPoirs  Stobxd  ok  Okinawa 
(By  WUlUm  B«ectaer) 
WAsmNOTON. — ^The  Defense  and  state  de- 
partments have  propoaed  to  the  White  'Boua» 
that  hundreda  of  taoUcal  nuclear  weapons 
stored  on  Okinawa  be  moved  to  storage  sites 
on  aiiam  and  in  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  the 
PhlUpplnes  and  the  United  States. 

WeU-pIaced  officials  say  the  joint  recom- 
mendation calls  for  a  quick  decision  beoauae 
of  the  need  to  remove  the  weapons  by  AprU  1, 
1973.  when  oontrol  of  Okinawa  and  the 
other  Islands  In  the  Ryukyu  chain  Is  ex- 
pected to  revert  to  Japan.  A  draft  treaty 
covering  this  reversion  Is  to  be  signed  to- 
morrow In  Tokyo  and  Washington. 

Officials  say  the  proposal  to  the  White 
House  urges  that  well  over  half  the  weapons 
be  sent  to  Guam,  the  remainder  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  other  sites. 

The  recommendation,  they  say,  represents 
a  compromise  between  those  who  wanted  to 
transfer  most  (rf  the  weapons  to  forward  po- 
sitions In  Asia  and  those  who  wanted  to 
withdraw  most  to  the  United  States. 

Washington  has  never  officially  acknowl- 
edged that  it  maintains  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  Western  Pacific. 

Officials  say  a  quick  decision  is  necessary 
because  of  the  time  needed  to  pack  and  ship 
the  weapons  and  to  construct  new  storage 
facilities,  particularly  on  Ouam  In  the  United 
States'  South  Pacific  Trust  Territories. 

Among  the  weapons  Involved,  sources  say, 
are  nuclear  bombs,  artillery  sheUs,  tactical 
ground-to-ground  rockeU,  atomic  land 
mines,  atomic  depth  charges,  alr-to-alr  mls- 
sUes  and  surface-to-air  mlssllfis 

All  decisions  on  the  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  outside  the  United  Stages,  under 
law,  are  reserved  to  the  President.  Each  year 
he  reviews  deployments,  normally  t«^v^^.g 
very  minor  shifts.  This  year,  because  of  the 
Okinawa  question,  major  decisions  are  called 
for. 

At  one  point  In  the  Administration  de- 
bate, officials  say,  some  mlUtary  plazmara 
urged  that  a  large  portion  of  the  weapons 
be  shifted  to  forward  locaftlons  In  such  areas 
as  South  Korea.  They  argued  that  with  the 
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reduction  of  American  ground  forces 
throughout  Asia,  the  augmentetion  of  tacti- 
cal nuclear  stocks  would  help  to  maintain 
det«rrence  against  aggresslOB  by  Chaia  or 
by  North  Korea. 

Other  offldala.  both  In  the  Pentagon  and 
the  Stete  D^Mrtment,  Insisted  that  the  sU- 
tlonlng  of  additional  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
rim  o<  Asia  could  create  more  problems 
'than  they  solved.  They  argued  that  this  pol- 
icy might  present  the  President  one  day  with 
a  choice  of  authorising  the  use  of  the  weap- 
ons or  risking  their  being  overrun. 

Since  the  United  Stattes  has  never  publi- 
cized the  number  of  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons It  keeps  In  the  Orient — It  has  said  it  has 
about  7,200  In  Western  Europe — these  officials 
contended  that  a  reduction  would  not  affect 
deterrence. 

The  compromise,  officals  say.  is  generally 
satisfactory  to  both  schools  of  thought. 

Even  though  the  United  SUtes  does  not 
say  thait  it  keeps  nuclear  weapons  In  Asia, 
officials  concede  that  potential  enemies  have 
little  doubt  where  such  weapons  are  atoivd 
because  of  the  odd-ahaped  concrete  and 
earthen  "i^oos,"  diaraoterlsrtlcaUy  protected 
by  three  barbed  wire  fences  and  manned 
by  special  troops,  In  which  the  weapons  are 
kept. 

The  stress  In  the  redeployment  proposal, 
sources  suggest.  Is  to  move  some  wei^Mns 
normally  associated  with  ground  troops,  such 
as  atomic  artUlery  shells,  to  forward  loca- 
tions, and  to  move  alr-dellvered  weapons  to 
Ouam  and  the  United  States. 

The  weapons  are  believed  to  range  In  de- 
structlvenees  from  the  equivalent  of  several 
tons  of  TNT.  for  artUlery  shells  and  atomic 
land  mines,  up  to  the  equivalent  of  about 
60,000  tons  tat  certain  bombs.  The  bomb  that 
leveled  Hiroshima  was  in  the  20,000-ton  class, 
while  American  Polaris  and  Mlnuteman  mls- 
sUes  carry  warheads  rated  at  about  a  miUlon 
tons. 

In  addition  to  nuclear  stocks  in  the  West- 
em  Pacific.  American  aircraft  carriers  and 
other  veascls  carry  atomic  weapons,  as  do 
submarines.  The  Polaris  submarine  missiles 
are  considered  strategic  rather  than  tactical 
weapons.  Also,  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
maintains  B-63  bombers  equipped  wifth  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  on  Ouam. 

Informed  sources  point  out  that  there  are 
plans  to  cover  situations  in  which  **^*^:%\ 
nuclear  weapons  abroad  are  in  danger  either 
of  being  overrun  by  hostile  troops  or  seised 
by  dissident  elements  in  the  countries  inhere 
they  are  stored. 

These  plans  Include  rushing  In  special  air- 
borne units  to  remove  the  weapons,  destroy- 
ing them  in  place,  or  flying  in  special  troops 
to  Increase  local  protecUon.  Weapons  de- 
stroyed In  place  would  scatter  a  small  amount 
of  nuclear  debris  over  a  limited  area,  the 
sources  say. 


U.S.  WBOHS  A-Abwi  Shot  to  Taiwan 
(By  Murrey  Harder  and  Stanley  Karaow) 

President  Nixon  Is  faced  with  a  strong 
Pentagon  recommendation  to  transfer  Amer- 
ican nuclear  weapons  from  Okinawa  to  the 
Island  of  Taiwan,  the  Nationalist  Chlneae 
stronghold. 

The  Defenie  Department,  it  waa  learned, 
has  urged  tha  President  to  shift  th*  weap- 
ons which  must  be  moved  off  Oktoawa — 
to  Taiwan.  The  United  States  has  devel- 
oped strategic  bases  on  the  huge  Nattcnal- 
Ist  Chinese  Island  on  which  the  raglma  of 
Oenerallswimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  took  refuge 
in  1940. 

The  stata  Department  is  repcrtadly  op- 
posed on  several  grounds,  <imiTM*tm  pos- 
sible repercussions  on  U.8.  efforts  to  im- 
prove relations  with  the  Psofdaa  &tp'ubUo 
of  China. 

Transferring  nudear  warheads  from  Oki- 
nawa to  Taiwan  would  increass  the  U.8.  nu- 
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clear  stockpile  that  is  already  there.  The 
United  States  never  officially  Identifies  the 
specific  location  of  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
piles anywhere  in  the  world.  There  have 
been  previously  published  congressional 
bints,  however,  that  the  United  States  has 
nuclear  weapons  stored  on  Taiwan;  the  pres- 
ence of  nuclear  weapons  on  Okinawa  has 
been  frequently  discussed  publicly. 

The  sensitive  decision  now  confronting 
the  President  Is  a  consequence  of  the  treaty 
signed  last  June  17  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  for  the  return  of  Okinawa 
to  Japanese  rule.  The  United  States  pledged 
to  remove  Its  nuclear  weapons  from  Okinawa 
under  this  arrangement.  The  treaty  is  now 
awaiting  Senate  ratification. 

Discussions  Inside  the  Nlzon  administra- 
tion reportedly  produced  three  types  of  op- 
tions for  presidential  decision.  They  are  de- 
scribed In  general  terms  as  follows: 

1.  To  move  the  Okinawa-based  nuclear 
weapons  to  U.S.  military  faclUties  on  Tai- 
wan, augmenting  the  American  nuclear 
stockpile  now  there. 

2.  To  use  the  need  to  relocate  part  of 
the  U.S.  nuclear  power  in  the  Pacific  as  an 
opportunity  to  take  the  existing  American 
warheads  out  of  Taiwan. 

This  would  eliminate  one  obstacle  In  the 
generation-long  dispute  between  Peking  and 
Washington  over  the  use  of  Taiwan  as  a 
strategic  U.S.  base  just  100  miles  from  the 
Chinese  mainland. 

3.  To  leave  the  U.8.  nuclear  dispositions 
on  Taiwan  as  they  are  for  the  present,  and 
deploy  the  Okinawa  warheads  to  other  VS. 
bases  in  the  Pacific. 

This  third  option  is  approximately  what 
some  sources  expect  the  President  to  choose. 
But  no  source  could  speak  with  certainty 
about  the  ultimate  White  House  decision, 
which  is  thought  to  be  Imminent. 

According  to  Informed  sources,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  pressing  for  the 
nuclear  transfer  to  Taiwan  as  a  matter  of 
cost  effectiveness.  As  one  of  these  sources 
put  It,  "The  reasons  are  more  budgetary 
than  strategic." 

Other  sources  said  State  Department  offi- 
cials, during  recent  months  of  Internal  de- 
bate. Initially  thought  they  liad  blocked 
the  Defense  Department's  plan,  but  "some- 
how the  Pentagon  maneuvered  sucoess- 
fuUy." 

Several  sources  said  there  Is  no  relation- 
ship— or  no  discernible  relationship — be- 
tween this  Issue  and  the  controversy  that 
has  spnmg  out  of  Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
R.  Laird's  current  visit  to  Japan  over  wheth- 
er Japan  might  seek  to  acquire  its  own 
defensive  nuclear  weapons  in  the  19808. 

Many  officials  In  Washington  acknowledge 
that  they  are  baffied  about  thoee  reports  dur- 
ing Laird's  trip.  On  Thursday  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration denied  that  any  change  in  U.8. 
policy  of  providing  indefinite  nuclear  pro^ 
tectlon  for  Japan  is  contemplated. 

The  Pentagon  has  been  urging  the  trans- 
fer of  U.S.  mlUtary  facilities  frc«n  Okinawa 
to  Taiwan  for  some  time.  The  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists have  also  been  Improving  their 
military  facilities  on  Taiwan,  apparently  as 
an  Inducement  to  the  Pentagon  to  transfer 
Its  bases  there. 

Speaking  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  November,  1969,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Taiwan  Walter  P.  McCon- 
aughy  disclosed  that  the  Nationalists  had 
extended  the  runway  at  their  airfield  at 
Hsinchu  from  8.000  feet  to  12.000  feet  to 
accommodate  B-^2  bomber  aircraft. 

Under  questioning  by  Fulbrlght,  however, 
McConaughy  denied  that  arrangements  were 
being  made  to  transfer  B-62s  from  Okinawa 
to  Taiwan. 

The  main  installation  currently  used  by 

U3.  forces  is  the  Ching  Chuan  Kang  air 

base,  located  in  central  Taiwan.  The  Chinese 

Nationalists  are  also  reported  to  have  of- 
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fered  to  construct  a  new  air  base  at  Hualien, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Taiwan. 

The  general  reduction  of  U.S.  military 
forces  throughout  Asia  under  the  Nixon 
Doctrine,  combined  with  the  administra- 
tion's overtures  toward  mainland  China,  have 
made  the  issue  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
Western  Pacific  extremely  sensitive. 

This  sensitivity  Is  heightened  because  the 
Taiwan  issue  Is  crucial  to  future  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Peking.  The 
United  States  has  taken  a  firm  stand  against 
the  expulsion  of  Taiwan  from  the  United 
Nations,  but  has  not  explicitly  stated  Its  new 
position  on  the  question  of  mainland 
China's  representation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Plans  To  Mov«  A-Axics  Nkab  China  Killko 
(By  Richard  Halloran) 

Washinoton. — United  States  moves  for 
better  relations  with  Commimlst  China  have 
killed  a  Pentagon  proposal  to  shift  American 
nuclear  weapons  from  Okinawa  to  Taiwan. 
South  Korea  and  the  Philippines.  Govern- 
ment officials  said  today. 

The  officials  said  that.  In  the  wake  of  his 
decision  to  visit  Peking  next  May,  President 
Nixon  planned  to  turn  down  the  prc^>oeal, 
submitted  about  a  month  ago.  Only  the  Pres- 
ident may  ^prove  such  nuclear  deploy- 
ments. 

A  White  House  spokesman  following  the 
usual  practice  on  nuclear  questions,  declined 
to  comment  publicly.  ("We  don't  discuss  the 
movement  of  nuclear  weapons.")  he  said. 

Diplomatic  sources  In  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alist, South  Korean  and  Philippine  embas- 
sies said  there  had  been  no  approaches  from 
the  United  states  and  they  indicated  that 
they  expected  none.  They  said  the  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  to  their  countries 
would  require  consultations  with  their  gov- 
ernments. 

Where  the  nuclear  weapons  would  be 
moved  could  not  be  determined  precisely  be- 
cause officials  are  secretive  about  such  de- 
ployment, even  in  private. 

But  there  were  indications  that  many 
would  be  stored  In  Ouam,  with  perhaps  some 
going  to  other  Islands  in  the  **nHflT^nfl  ^j^ 
elsewhere  In  the  central  Pacific.  Others  would 
be  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Earlier  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  re- 
ported to  have  proposed  moving  the  weap- 
ons to  other  bases  on  the  rim  of  Asia  before 
Okinawa  was  returned  to  Japanese  contitd 
next  April. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  have  signed 
a  treaty  caUlng  for  the  return  of  Okinawa 
after  27  years  of  American  administration. 
The  pact  must  be  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  the  Japanese  Parliament. 

The  pending  agreement  alludes  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  nuclear  weapons  frcMn  Oki- 
nawa In  accord  with  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  not  permitting  such  weapons 
to  be  deployed  or  stored  on  Japanese  terri- 
tory. The  United  States  has  never  officially 
acknowledged  the  presence  of  those  weapons. 

Even  before  the  President  announced  that 
he  would  travel  to  China,  some  Pentagon 
and  State  Department  officials  c^poeed  the 
Joint  Chiefs'  proposal.  They  said  the  Chinese 
wotild  see  It  as  nuclear  endrelement  and 
wouJd  become  more  hostile  toward  the 
United  Statea.  Several  membera  of  Congress 
made  much  the  same  point. 

In  addition  to  the  diplomatic  and  poUtloal 
moUvea,  officials  indicated  that  the  Ptealdent 
had  other  reasons  for  c^poaing  a  forward 
deployment. 

Nuclear  weapons  have  generally  been  de- 
ployed in  places  where  American  ground 
forces  could  provide  security.  There  are  no 
such  forces  on  Taiwan  or  in  the  PhUipplnes, 
and  United  State*  troops  in  South  Korea  ar« 
graduaUy  being  withdrawn. 

Moreover,  placing  the  weapons  doaer  to 
China  would  make  them  more  vtUnsrable  to 


attadc.  even  though  they  were  dispersed, 
without  substantially  increasing  their  effec- 
tive range  or  capacity  for  hitting  a  target. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  RDSICOFF.  Mr.  President,  during 

the  congressional  recess,  the  President 
has  taken  a  series  of  new  steps  to  restore 
this  Nation's  economic  health.  Much  of 
the  President's  economic  program  de- 
serves our  support,  but  I  am  dismayed 
that  he  imdercut  the  chances  for  welfare 
reform  by  proposing  a  year  delay  in  its 
Implementation.  Under  H.R.  1  as  passed 
by  the  House,  the  family  assistance  plan 
would  have  gone  into  effect  on  July  1, 
1972,  with  benefits  for  the  working  poor 
to  begin  on  January  1,  1973.  Both  effec- 
tive dates  would  be  delayed  by  a  year  as 
a  result  of  the  President's  new  economic 
game  plan. 

Unfortunately,  the  family  assistance 
plan  seems  to  have  given  way  to  the  "fac- 
tory assistance"  plan.  The  President's  ec- 
onomic package  provides  assistance  and 
incentives  to  industry  to  produce  more 
goods,  but  ignores  the  need  to  put  dol- 
lars in  the  pockets  of  the  American  con- 
sumer to  enable  him  to  purchase  these 
products.  The  President  wants  to  post- 
pone implementation  of  welfare  reform 
to  offset  the  Federal  revenue  losses  which 
will  result  from  enactment  of  his  eco- 
nomic i>ackage. 

The  President  has  attempted  to  frame 
his  proposals  in  terms  of  a  balance  be- 
tween Federal  revenue  gains  and  losses 
In  this  context  the  White  House  balance 
sheet  lists  the  deferral  of  welfare  reform 
as  an  expenditure  reduction  of  $1.1  bil- 
lion. 

The  President  and  his  advisers  are 
good  enough  economists  to  know  that  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  new  economic 
policy  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
short-term  Federal  financial  gains  and 
losses.  It  must  be  measured  in  terms  of 
the  privately  induced  spending  which  will 
result  from  the  program. 

The  Impact  of  the  so-called  Job  de- 
velopment credit  wlU  be  more  than  the 
estimated  $3  billion  Federal  revenue  loss 
in  fiscal  1972.  Millions  of  dollars  of  new 
investment  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  new  Jobs  hopefully  will  be  created. 

Similarly,  the  family  assistance  plan 
cannot  be  viewed  as  a  $1.1  billion  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  fiscal  1972. 
The  impact  of  family  assistance  must  be 
measured  in  terms  of  humanitarian  as- 
sistance smd  an  increase  in  domestic  de- 
mand. Adequate  welfare  reform  will 
place  25  milllcn  Americans  in  a  better 
position  to  purchase  consimier  goods, 
feed  their  children,  pay  for  some  health 
care,  swne  clothing  and  perhaps  better 
shelter.  The  economy  would  definitely  be 
stimulated  since  the  poor,  of  necessity, 
spend  most  of  their  money.  Virtually  ev- 
ery additional  dollar  they  receive  would 
be  fed  into  the  economy  lOmost  immedi- 
ately. 

If  the  President  wants  to  create  Im- 
mediate (vportimlties  for  factories,  he 
must  be  similarly  willing  to  create  op- 
portunities for  families. 

I  ask  unanimous  cmsent  that  the 
White  House  chart  showing  Federal 
losses  and  savings  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
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OtO  a£  well  as  articles  from  the  Wash-  Pr«n  the  beginning  it  was  evident  thAt  of  his  Family  ABslsUnce  PUn  with  a  degree 

ington   Post   emphasizing   the   need   for  ^«  admlnUtraUon  would  have  a  bullt-ln  of  the  vigor  he  has  shown  In  other  contests — 

enactment    and    implementati<Hl    of    a  ""*  '***'■  l^t™«table  lobbying  problem  on  m  the  ABM  dispute,  for  example.  Better  yet, 

more  adequate  welfare  bill  without  de-  "*?,  ^"l^*"  me^ure,  alnoe  at  one  end  of  the  though  more  improbable,  he  should  really 

lay  poUUcai  spectrum  It  was  thought  to  be  too  reconsider  the  action  he  has  taken  In  legard 

There  beln«  no  oblertlon  th«.  material  Ken^^us  and  permissive,  and  at  the  other  to  the  measure  In  the  first  place. 

™»^^»««rtl^  ^^^?^  th-^n^  •'^  ^'  "^  thought  to  be  too  meager  and  too  Nor  wUl  It  do  for  his  Ubeiil  critics  in  Con- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord.  mean.  Moreover  the  pubUCs  misunderstand-  gress    merely    to    go    about    ^IotIm^ 

as  foUows:  Ing  of  and  hostility  to  the  Issue  as  a  whole  NUon's  skewed  sense  of  priorities.  If  they 

Nixon'9  proposed  Imdget  reduction  oompUcated  the  task.  All  this  has  been  re-  wish  to  be  taken  seriously,  then  let  us  see 

[BlUlons  of  doUara]  t^  In  oongresalonal  and  prewure  group  some  of  them  stand  up  and  try  to  retrieve 

Bevenue  reduction-  1^^  variously  to  hack,  overlc»d,  staU  or  the  chances  for  pusage  of  welfare  reform 

^'A.;;:.SiS  mveetment  tax  credit..  $3. 0  SThS'al'^s'^ra  ttilS^anS^'  *^  y^;  ^*  ^  "^  '«'"«  °'  ^^'"^  ^^^"^  ^^^ 

^rS^S"^"^^-^-     XO  -^rSS^rHl^^^^^  Se^'or^iSSSebUlTe'^rup'lloX'r.^Krt; 

«im^ti^n.-<i-.u^-e^:::::::  j."  -^i^^^^^^:}^.  J,rr---rtirinr^oV?.^^n 

6.3  "a^nr'aS^TteSy'^iS^it^rn^l  po«  ^  Ul-c«^.for  chUd«n.  Are^we  reaU, 

Revenue  Increase:  worse.  The  White  HoiLe  has  yet  toe^wU  ^  '^"•'''  "»**  *^'  *^''"  ^'  ""  °'''' 

Import    siircharge 2. 1  edge  that  it  U  In  fact  proposing  something                                         

In  the  way  of  a  guaranteed  annual  Income —  JFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  26, 1971  \ 

New  revenue  reduction A.2  much  leas  has  It  troubled  to  try  to  explain  Thi      WKLFAa*      RxroBit      IicpAssr— Who 

»,^nHit„-.  ,^A„^^^^^..                           °^^  ""  merits  of  such  a  scheme  to  the  pubUc.  Speaks  Foa  7  MnxioN  CmLDaiw? 

Kxpen^ure  reductions.  On  the  contrary.  It  has— with  aU  Its  talk  rBv  wirk  iCot«\ 

Preeae  of  Federal  pay  Increase....     1. 3  of  bedpan  emptying  and  fioor  scrubbing  and  ^^                   ' 

Deferral  of  general  revenue  ahar-  crackdowns  on  chlselers— sought  to  picture  "Perhaps  we  cannot  prevent  this  from  be- 

1^     —     1- 1  the  poor  as  willful  and  culpable  dropouts  "^  *  ^ot\A  In  which  chUdren  are  tortured," 

Reduction  of  Federal  employment.       .  6  from   economic    responslbUlty,    and    It    has  wrote    French    phlloeopher    Albert    Camus, 

Deferrals  of  scnne  special  revenue  jjso  sought  to  picture  its  own  enlightened  "''"*  w  *^*'^  reduce  the  number  of  tortured 

sharing     .7  measure  as  something  that  woxild  make  the  children.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  who  wUl  do 

Deferral    of    welfare    reform    and  Elizabethan  Poor  Laws  look  munificent  by  this?"  Who  In  Washington  represents  the 

others     _.     1. 1  comparison.  The  backstairs  Justification  for  vital  Interests  of  7%  million  poor  American 

aU  this  has  been  that  nothing  else  woiUd  children  whose  dally  bread  depends  on  wel- 

Total  reduction 4.7  tto  to  "sell"  the  program  to  Its  rightwlng  ^w*   payments  under  the  Aid  to  Families 

=^=  congressional  critics,  a  Justification  that  has  with  Dependent  ChUdren  program? 

Total  Kxcess  of  expenditure  re-  somehow  survived  Its  own  repeated  and  pal-  As  536  members  of  Congress,  a  President, 

ductlons  over  revenue  reduc-  pable   faUures    to   do   anything    but    make  a  vast  executive  branch,  and  hundreds  of 

tlons .6  matters  worse  on  the  Hill.  Behind  it,  how-  special  Interest  lobbyists  compete  for  power 

Source:  White  House  ever,  always  lay  the  suggestion  that  the  ad-  here.  It  Is  hard  to  find  anyone  whose  prt- 

ministration  was  only  up  to  this  bit  of  poUtl-  mary  concern  Is  to  reduce  the  nunxbers  of 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Aug.  36.  1971 )  cal   flim-flam  to  promote  the  passage  of  a  tort\u-ed.  dependent  children. 

Thx  P«xsn)»rr  Must  Save  thx  Wklfaeb  Bnj-  measure  about  which  the  President   cared  The  debate  over  welfare  reform  has  oen- 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  today,  we  print  an  <*««P'y'  "i<*  whose  real  meaning  for  the  tered  on  a  variety  of  Issues:  the  cost  of  wel- 
angry  column  by  Nick  Kota  summing  up  a  ?*^'  ^*  understood.  Now  that  notion  too  has  fare  to  taxpayers,  the  effecto  of  a  guaran- 
series  of  pubUc  and  private  defaults  that  °**^  severely  challenged  by  Mr.  Nixon's  In-  teed  annual  Income  on  the  work  ethic,  the 
have  stymied  reform  of  this  nation's  welfare  credible  decision  to  make  his  proposed  Pam-  consequences  to  society  of  deserting  fathers 
system— and  have  done  so  largely  at  the  "^  AssUtance  Plan  the  first  and  principal  and  mothers  who  bear  children  out  of  wed- 
expense  of  some  7V4  mlUlon  dependent  chll-  ca""*'*y  ^  ^'^  budget  restraints.  lock  and  rear  them  at  public  expense, 
dren.  We  heartily  agree  with  the  ecumenical  ^'  ''*^*  argued  In  this  space  before  that  These  are  legitimate  Issues  of  public  con- 
spirit  In  which  Mr.  Kotz  has  spread  the  ^^^'*  ""^  ^°  economic  Justification,  let  alone  cem.  It  Is  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to  who  Is 
blame:  liberals,  conservaUvee,  Congress,  the  iiecessity,  for  the  President's  move.  His  rec-  most  to  blame  for  the  helpless  economic  de- 
lobbles,  the  White  House— there  is  more  than  onmiendation  to  post^ne  the  effective  date  p«ndency  of  theee  chUdren.  One  can  blame 
enough  to  go  around.  Just  as  strongly  we  °'  *^*  meastire  would  deny  its  sorely  needed  parents.  perniclo\is  racial  discrimination, 
disagree  with  Mr.  Kotz's  i^praisal  of  the  ^"leAts  to  the  poor  for  another  two  years  and  malfunctioning  economic,  social  and  ed- 
relatlve  roles  of  John  Gardner  and  George  ^^^  would  do  so  at  a  time  when  state  and  ucatlonal  systems,  as  well  as  government  at 
WUey  in  this  affair  and  the  roles  of  their  '°*^  governments  are  already  cutting  back  aU  levels.  But  the  fact  remains  that  7^  mil- 
respective  lobbying  groups.  Common  Cause  °'^  welfare  costs.  But  grim  as  it  Is,  this  uon  children  now  subsist  on  welfare  pay- 
and  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organlza-  P'<»P«ct  must  be  accounted  the  mott  hope-  ments  far  bMow  the  amount  needed  for  ade- 
tion.  It  was  Mr.  Gardner  and  his  group  who  /"'  "'^  po»i«»e  outcome  the  President's  ac-  quate  diet,  shelter  and  clothing.  And  surely 
fought  so  hard  to  Improve  and  rescue  the  "^"^  covXd  have.  For  it  is  much  more  likely  the  children  are  not  to  Wame. 
President's  welfare  proposal  last  winter  in  "^*  **""•  NUon's  offering  up  of  his  welfare  How  have  the  movers  and  shakers  dealt 
OODgrees.  and  Mr.  Wiley  and  his  group  who  P^*°  ■■  •  "temporary"  sacrifice  will  in  fact  with  the  interests  and  desperate  needs  of 
did  so  much  to  prevent  Its  passage.  Our  read-  P"*^*  '**  '^'^  death  kneU.  Already  Senator  these  children? 

ing  of  this  and  similar  Incidents  has  led  us  ^^^'  "hft^""*"  of  the  Finance  Committee  The     Nixon     administration:      President 

to  some  emirely  different  conclusions  from  *°°   dedicated   opponent   of   the   plan,   has  Nixon's  welfare  proposal  boldly  breaks  new 

those  Mr.  Kotz  has  reached  as  to  who  is  and  *nnounced  that  he  might  Interpret  the  Pres-  ground  by  advocating  uniform  federally  ad- 

who  is  not  really  trying.  Idenfs  move  as  a  reason  to  cancel  any  fur-  ministered    welfare    with    a    federally-paid 

Nevertheless,  on  the  basic  point  we  are  In  *'*^*'"  *ction  on  the  welfare  bUl  which  is  now  Qoor  of  $2,400  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 

8<Mld  accord:  no  less  a  term  than  outrage  will  °*^°^  ^^  committee.  Others  have  received  and  payments  for  the  "working  poor." 

do  to  describe  the  destructive  and  demeaning  *^-  Nixon's  recommendation  the  same  way.  Yet  the  Nixon  adminUtration  blU.  which 

ease  with  which  those  who  have  had  both  a  ^^*  momentum  for  its  enactment,  its  hard-  ^as   now  passed   the   House,   would   permit 

chance  and  an  obUgatlon  to  do  something  "^^^  PMwge  through  the  House,  and  the  op-  states  actvially  to  cut  present  benefits  to  80 

about  our  welfare  system  have  managed  to  Pprt»ii"ty  to  ln«)rove  the  measure  aU  seem  p^,  cent  of  the  chUdren   now  on   welfare. 

sUde  away  from  responsibiUty.  It  has  been  'oo"'  ^  9S>  down  In  flames.  ^nd  the  bUl  would  permit  states  to  wipe  out 

two  years  now  since  Mr.  Nixon  presented  his  President   Nixon   has   pubUcly    described  $2V4  billion  In  food  stamp  benefits,  which 

welfare  bill,  and  in  that  period  the  proposal  welfare  reform  as  his  "number  one  priority,"  now  make  the  difference  whether  mUlions 

Itself  has  met  with  a  variety  of  deaths,  malm-  '■^^  be  has  also  been  heard  to  say  that  his  of  chUdran  eat  or  don't  eat. 

Ings  and  feeble  rebirths.  TTiose  on  both  sides  proposed   measure   is   the   most   Important  Although  he  previously  called  welfare  re- 

of  the  aisle  and  at  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  piece   of  social   legislation   to  come  before  Torm  his  "number  one  domestic   priority." 

Avenue  who  have  regularly  contributed  to  the  Congress  In  36   yean.   If   these   acute   and  the  President  picked  out  welfare  and  reve- 

mayhem.  have  Just  as  regularly  deplored  each  laudable  presidential  Judgments  are  not  to  nue  sharing  as  the  programs  he  would  defer 

ns»w  setback  to  the  bill,  piously  blaming  oth-  b«  rendered  meaningless,  are  not  to  be  shown  as  part  of  his  package  of  economic  meas- 

era  for  what  went  wrong.  We  are  put  in  mind  up  in  retrospect  as  mere  rhetoric  hovering  ures. 

o<  the  Prankish  king.  Clovls.  itbo,  having  between  the  frivolous  and  the  cynical,  then  The  House   of   Representatives:    The   bill 

slain  most  of  his  kinsmen  to  ensure  his  own  Mr.  Nixon  is  obliged  to  take  some  action  now  was  developed  entirely  In  closed  sessiods  of 

ascension  to  the  throne,  appealed  tat  bis  to  save  the  measure  to  which  he  has  dealt  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 

people's  symiiiithy  on  the  grounds  that  he  such  a  serious  blow.  He  must  make  plain  to  motto  of  chairman  Wilbur  Mills  is  "to  make 

had  been  so  recently,  not  to  say  so  erten-  the  Congress  that  at  the  very  least  he  In-  it  hard  to  get  on  welfare  and  easy  to  get 

slvely,  bereaved.  tends  to  fight  for  the  passage  in  this  session  off." 
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Until  a  few  weeks  before  House  floor  ac- 
tion, not  a  single  representative,  aside  from 
the  Black  Caucus,  pushed  a  rival  bill,  that 
would  have  offered  more  generous  beneflts, 
or  at  least  protected  the  present  ones. 

The  Committee  for  Adequate  Welfare  Re- 
form now  had  trouble  finding  a  "Northern 
liberal"  willing  to  introduce  its  plan  for  pay- 
ing the  welfare  poor  at  least  the  govern- 
ment-defined minimum  poverty  level  In- 
come, now  $3,9S0. 

In  the  final  days  before  the  House  vote, 
the  Black  Caucus  of  12  congressmen  with  a 
few  white  allies  sought  vainly  to  open  up 
the  bill  for  improvement.  The  Caucus  fa- 
vored the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion plan  of  »6.500.  but  would  have  been 
grateful  merely  to  pass  a  bill  in  which  no 
welfare  recipient  lost  present  benefits  or 
legal  rights. 

The  Senate:  In  the  initial  Senate  Finance 
Committee  hearings,  only  Senator  Abraham 
Rlblcoff  (D-Conn.)  questioned  administra- 
tion officials  about  the  loss  of  rights  and  ben- 
eflts by  welfare  recipients.  The  other  liberals 
on  the  committee — Senators  Fred  Harris  (D- 
Okla.),  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.).  and  Gaylord 
Nelson  (D-Wis.)  usually  were  absent  or  si- 
lent. NHson'S  Initial  questioning  ignored  the 
needs  of  chUdren.  and  concentrated  entirely 
on  the  Job  rights  of  state  welfare  depart- 
ment employees. 

OrUy  Rlblcoff  has  introduced  a  rival  bill, 
and  only  one  Senator.  Edward  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass.),  has  Joined  him  as  a  co-sponsor.  The 
Rlblcoff  bUl  would  guarantee  that  no  recipi- 
ent lost  present  beneflts  or  rights,  provide 
for  an  initial  minimum  payment  of  $2,800, 
and  increase  this  payment  over  four  years  to 
provide  a  newly-deflned  mininiMm  adequate 
income. 

The  business  lobbyists:  The  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  not  unexpectedly,  vigorously 
opposes  income  supplements  to  the  working 
poor  on  grounds  these  payments  would  un- 
dermine the  work  force  avaUable  for  pover- 
ty-salary Jobs. 

The  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights:  This  coalition  of  organized  labor,  re- 
ligious, civic,  and  civU  rights  groups  has  in 
the  past  lobbied  effectively  to  pass  clvU 
rights  laws  and  to  defeat  the  Supreme  Court 
nominations  of  Clement  Haynsworth  and  G. 
Harrold  Carswell. 

On  the  welfare  issue,  the  Leadership  con- 
ference has  been  splintered  and  Impotent. 
The  AFL-CIO  flrst  blocked  the  coalition 
from  flghtlng  for  a  more  generous  bUl  on 
the  House  floor.  Then,  labor  lobbied  actively 
for  the  administration  bUl.  Now  \a!boT  has 
broken  away  from  the  coalition's  new  posi- 
tion and  lowered  its  sights  on  what  the  poor 
ChUdren  should  receive  in  public  aid. 

PhUanthroplc  and  civU  rights  groups  in 
the  coalition  also  have  faUed  to  distinguish 
themselves  as  battiera  for  little  chUdren: 

Clarence  Mitchell,  the  legislative  repre- 
sentative for  the  NAACP,  bowed  to  labor's 
wishes  in  the  House  welfare  fight  and  indi- 
cates he  wiU  work  closely  with  labor  in  the 
Senate. 

John  Gardner  and  his  Common  Cause, 
and  the  Urban  Coalition  took  ofllcial  "paper 
positions"  for  higher  benefits,  but  did  not 
lobby  vigorously  for  them  in  the  House.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters  also  favored  more 
generous  welfare  but  then  refused  to  fight 
in  the  House  and  Is  now  reevaluating  its  po- 
sition. In  fact,  all  three  groups  supported 
the  administration  bUI  In  the  final  House 
vote. 

Organized  labor,  Clarence  Mitchell,  Com- 
mon Cause,  the  Urban  Coalition,  and  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  all  cite  reasons  of 
"strategy  and  tactics"  for  their  actions  and 
inactions. 

These  groups  and  newspapers  including 
the  Washington  Post  argued  that  the  Rouse 


was  not  receptive  to  a  more  generous  bUl, 
and  the  Senate  should  be  the  battleground! 
Such  practical  political  Judgments  must 
be  made  and  can  be  defended.  But  the  new 
Senate  battleground  is  one  in  which  the 
modest  Rlblcoff  alternative  has  exactly  one 
other  sponsor. 

The  much-touted  "lib-lab"  lobby  also  has 
a  whole  series  of  confUcts  of  personalities 
and  special  interests  that  keep  It  from  push- 
ing adequate  welfare  for  children.  No  one 
wants  to  offend  organized  labor,  which  pro- 
vides the  pcHltical  muscle  for  all  liberal  legis- 
lative fights. 

The  Urban  Coalition  and  John  Gardner  at 
Common  Cause  are  said  to  worry  about  of- 
fending the  business  portions  of  their  con- 
stituencies who  are  not  enthusiastic  about 
welfare.  And  organized  labor  has  other  fish 
to  fry,  as  it  deals  with  WUbur  Mills  about 
minimum  wage  and  health  Insurance,  Issues 
of  prime  importance  to  the  unions. 

The  only  strong,  consistent  voices  for  the 
ChUdren  have  come  from  Welfare  Rights  and 
from  the  National  CouncU  of  Churches  and 
other  church  groups.  Their  ideas  generally 
are  dismissed  as  Impractical.  The  personal 
style  of  George  Wiley  and  his  angry  welfare 
mothers  offends  Washington,  including  the 
Leadership  Conference  professionals  who 
consider  themselves  sophisticates  In  the 
Washlng^n  power  process. 

The  miUtant  style  once  was  considered 
courageous  when  blood  was  spUled  and  mar- 
tyrs were  made  in  the  South  to  win  theoret- 
ical civil  rights.  But  now  the  question  is 
how  much  those  rights  are  worth  when  7V4 
nUllion  children  may  be  denied  the  bare  ne- 
cessities to  start  out  in  life. 

The  Uberal  congressmen  and  lobbyists  say 
they  are  facing  the  practical  realities  of 
Washington.  The  next  reality  is  getting  a 
bill  past  a  hostile,  largely  reactionary  Sen- 
ate Finance  Oonunittee.  So  maybe  this  com- 
mittee isn't  a  good  place  to  fight  for  chU- 
dren. Wait  'tU  the  bUl  gets  to  the  House 
fioor  is  their  stated  new  practical  remedy. 
Beyond  the  Senate  Ues  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference and  more  realities.  Wilbur  MUls 
usually  dominates  these  conferences,  and  he 
wUl  be  surrounded  almost  entirely  by  aUies 
whose  preoccupation  is  with  "welfare  chis- 
el ers." 

Unfortunately,  the  practical  political  real- 
ities of  Washington,  as  they  are  now  under- 
stood here,  do  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
moral  imperatives  that  are  part  of  the  most 
basic  founding  principles  of  this  nation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  8.  19711 
And  Tax  Wklfahb  Bill 

One  way  Congress  ootUd  demonstrate  a 
humane  and  rational  sense  of  priorities — 
and  a  little  courage  into  the  bargain — would 
be  to  revive,  improve  and  enact  the  Presi- 
dent's welfare  proposal.  We  are  aware  that 
the  lu-gency  of  passing  this  measure  is  sur- 
passed only  by  the  propensity  of  legislators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  find  excuses  for 
not  doing  so.  And  we  are  also  aware  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  Ul-timed  and  economically  un- 
justified move  to  offer  up  that  bill  as  some 
sort  of  paper  sacrifice  to  accep1»noe  of  his 
new  economic  program  hardly  enhanced  its 
prospects  for  emerging  from  Russell  Long's 
Finance  Committee.  Nevertheless,  that  poor 
embattled  measure  has  a  few  things  gcdng 
for  it,  and  these,  in  our  view,  should  be 
capitalized  on  at  this  time. 

One  is  the  fact  that  Chairman  Long's 
committee  wUl  have  an  Interval  of  time  to 
deal  with  welfare  reform,  since  Finance  miist 
wait  on  Ways  and  Means'  action  on  Mr.  Nix- 
on's tax  proposals.  Another  Is  that  the  House- 
pfhssed  measure  has  already  gone  such  a  con- 
siderable way  through  Congress.  The  point 
is  that  the  opportunity  tar  action  exists — 
if  an  appropriate  lobby  led  by  Mr.  Nixon  and 
supported  by  those  liberal  senators  In  both 


parties  who  have  been  temporizing  should 
bestir  Itself. 

Last  week,  in  San  Clemente,  Secretary 
Richardson  declared  that  prior  to  the  August 
15  economic  message  In  which  Mr.  Nixon 
recommended  a  year's  delay  in  the  effective 
date  of  the  welfare  program.  HEW  had  In 
fact  asked  for  Just  such  a  delay  on  groxmds 
that  It  was  not  administratively  feasible  to 
get  the  program  going  by  next  July.  "So  what 
this  means,  therefore."  Secretary  Richard- 
son said,  "is  that  the  announcement  of  the 
deferment  in  the  effective  date  does  not  in 
any  sense  represent  a  dilution  of  the  Presi- 
dent's and  the  administration's  commit- 
ment." 

For  now  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 
given  Senator  Long's  impressive  skUls  at  im- 
posing delays  of  his  own  and  given  the  past 
record  of  a  fragmented  Senate  on  this  Issue, 
Mr.  Nixon  and  Secretary  Richardson  wiU 
have  to  move  firmly  and  fast  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  brief  opportimity.  It  U  essen- 
tial that  those  legislators  who  apprecUte  the 
importance  of  the  bill,  but  who  have  man- 
aged to  look  the  other  way  over  the  years, 
press  the  administration  to  further  dem- 
onstrations of  concern  and  cooperate  them- 
selves in  freeing  the  bill  from  the  tolls  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  flghtlng  for  its 
passage  on  the  fioor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PREsroENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ACHON  IN  THE 
INTEREST  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now  pundits  and  politicians  have 
been  arguing  that  the  economy  is  issue 
No.  1  in  political  year  1972. 

If  we  have  a  very  good  year  in  1972, 
then  Richard  Nixon  is  a  shoo-in  for  re- 
election. If,  however,  conversely,  there  is 
an  economic  crisis  in  1972.  then  Richard 
Nixon  is  in  a  political  crisis  In  1972.  That 
is  the  conventional  wisdom — and  there 
is  a  large  element  of  truth. 

Three  we^s  ago,  on  August  15.  the 
President  charted  the  road  to  a  new 
prosperity.  Tliat  address,  and  the  new 
economic  policy  it  contained,  were  hailed 
by  even  the  President's  severest  critics 
as  bold,  courageous  and  statesmanlike. 
In  one  strc&e,  the  President  attacked  all 
the  ills  that  have  afflicted  the  American 
economy  since  the  Korean  war — peace- 
time unemployment,  creeping  inflation, 
the  leeching  away  of  dollars,  a  badly  ad- 
verse balance  of  payments,  and  America's 
weakened  competitive  posiUon  in  the 
postwar  world. 

These  are  economic  ills  from  which 
all  Americans  have  suffered — and  the 
President  acted  in  the  interests  of  all 
the  American  people  when  he  moved. 

Such  occasions  it  seems  to  me  ai« 
times  when  truly  big  men.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  rally  behind  the  President, 
no  matter  the  puty— and  stand  t<xc  the 
interests  of  the  Uhited  States,  above  the 
interests  of  partisanship. 

But  that  has  not  been  entirely  the 
case.  Rather  than  hearing  a  reasoned  re- 
sponse to  the  economic  situatloii  in  the 
United  States  from  statesmen  who  would 
be  President,  we  have  heard  panl<±y  re- 
sponses to  a  critical  pcdltlcal  situattoD. 
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They  seem  not  aimed  at  the  economic 
Indicators,  but  at  the  OaUup  poll — 
where  the  praq>ectlve  candidate's  for- 
tunes continue  to  idummet. 

One-shot  blllion-doUar  glveawciy  {dans 
aimed  at  winning  friends  azMl  infltienctoff 
votes  do  not  offer  the  eoonomy  a  balanced 
diet  on  which  to  grow  and  develop  and 
prosper — but  little  goodies  free  of 
charges,  compliments  of  Congress. 

Why  go  back  40  years  to  come  up  with 
what  is  termed  a  New  Fair  Deal?  Why 
couch  statements  on  the  eoonomy  in 
rhetoric  so  extreme  that  they  must  elicit 
compassion  rather  than  anger? 

All  in  all,  this  year's  I^bor  Day 
speeches  were  a  sad  disappointment.  And 
if  I  might  suggest  a  remedy  it  would  be 
that  those  Democrats  who  wish  to  chal- 
lenge the  President  next  year,  EMldress 
themselves  In  the  future  to  what  is  help- 
ful and  meaningful  for  the  American 
worklngman  and  woman,  rather  than  to 
what  collection  of  words  will  put  them 
one  up  in  the  next  Oellup  poll. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  FRESSIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  QiurnN  when  he 
Introduced  S.  2485  and  2486  are  printed 
in  the  Recoro  under  Statonents  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  is  no  further  morning 
business,  I  ask  that  morning  business 
be  closed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Pboposcd  Transtes  of  Pumds  kt  thx  Na- 

nONAI.    AZHONAUTXCS    AKD    SPACX    AOMIIflB- 
TBATIOM 

A  letter  ftom  the  Administrator  of  th«  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  Research  and  Development  funds  to 
Construction  of  Faculties  funds  (with  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

SzpoBT  or  Tkcrnical  AssisrAiro  to 

RUBAL    AUAS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrtcul- 
tur*  tnuumlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 


of  the  Depcotment  of  Agrtcutture  concern- 
ing Information  and  technical  aasUtance  to 
rural  areas  (with  aooompanylng  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  for- 
estry. 

Bkpost  of  AoBKBiaona  Fmovmnf o  ros  Foibon 
CmamctKs 
A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Sales  Managv 
of  the  Kxport  Uarketlng  Service  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  rep<»t  of  agreements 
signed  providing  for  foreign  currencies  (with 
aooompanylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

RCPOBT  ON  AaaiSTANCB  pos  NomcxntopouTAM 
PiaAKimra  DiaiaiLiB 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Hbvising  and  Urban  Develc^ment  for  non- 
metropolitan  planning  districts  (with  ao- 
oompanylng report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

BCPOBT  RXLMXma  TO  ViBTMAiaaB  SvrpoKx 
Costs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
oonfldentlal  report  relating  to  Vletnamsse 
support  C06U  (with  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Rkpobt  of  th«  National  AExoNAxmcs  and 
Spack  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
number  of  employees  and  the  average  sal- 
ary 0*  all  employees  on  June  30,  1971;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Rspoai  OF  TH«  Offics  of  Managemknt  Ain> 

BUDOST  CONCSkNINO  THK  TUXASJJtT  DKPAKT- 

»txm  AFpaopaiATiON 

A  letter  from  the  DUvctor  of  the  Office 
of  Bfaoagement  and  Budget  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  that  the  ai^voprtation  to  the 
Departmetit  of  the  Treasury  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses,"  Bureau  of  Accounts  tor  the 
fiscal  year  1972  has  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriaition;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriatloiis. 
RzpoKT  or  THz  Offick  of  Makaokscsnt  and 

Buuurr  CoNCKKiniTo  tbx  DsFAancnrr  or 

Labok  Appropkiatioms 

A  letter  from  the  Dlreotor  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  that  the  approprtation  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  FMeral  Unemploy- 
ment Benefit  and  AUowanoes  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Appropriations. 

Approval  or  Loan  bt  thb  Rural 
Elsctrification  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Rural 
Electrification  submitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
information  regarding  the  approval  of  a 
loan  to  Lea  County  Electric  Co(^>eratlve,  Inc., 
of  Lovington,  N.  Mez.  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Rbports  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
ON  Final  DrrxRMiNATiON  of  Claims  of 
Ckrtain  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  submitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  its  report  to  the  Congress  of  its  final  de- 
termination of  the  claim  of  the  Nes  Perce 
Tribe  of  Indians  (with  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  submitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  its  report  to  the  Congress  of 
its  final  determination  of  the  claim  of  the 
Southern  Ute  Tribe  or  Band  of  Indians  (with 
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accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Rzpost  of  Dirictor  or  Selective  Servick 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  his  niport  for  the  period 
January  1,  1971,  to  June  30.  1971  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Funds  Obligated  in  the  Cbemicai. 
Wabtabb  and  Biolooical  Research  Pbo- 
gbamb 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  secret 
report  on  tuntXa  obligated  in  the  chemical 
warfare  and  biological  research  programs  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  fiscal  year  1971  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Lbqislation  Concernino  Transpor- 
tation FOR  Certain  Mw-ttw^nn  or  the  Uni- 
formed Services 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  submitting  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  37,  United  States  code,  to  provide 
entitlement  to  round  trip  transportation  to 
the  home  port  for  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  permanent  duty  aboard  a 
ship  being  inactivated  away  from  the  home 
port  whose  dependents  are  residing  at  the 
home  port  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Increase  Number  or 
Authorized  Depot  t  Chiefs  of  STArr  ros 

THE   ARMT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
submitting  proposed  legislation  to  inci«aae 
the  number  of  authorized  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  the  Army  Staff,  and  eliminate  the 
provisions  for  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff  for 
the  Army  Staff  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Faciutibb  Project 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Seora- 
tary  of  Defense  notifying,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Congress  of  a  facilities  project  proposed 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Naval  and  Marine 
Oorpe  Reserve  ait  Richmond.  Wa.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

TkANSTER  or  SUBMABINB  U.S.S.   "BaTFISH" 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  notifying  Congress,  pursxumt  to 
law,  of  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  sub- 
marine U.S.S.  BatfUh  to  the  Oklahoma 
Uarlitime  Advisory  Board  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Oklaihoma;  to  the  Oosnmlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Department  or  Armt  Rxseabch 
AND  Development  Contbacts 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Seen- 
tary  of  the  Army  submitting,  pursuant  to 
Jaw,  tts  report  on  D^iartment  of  Army  Re- 
search contracts  (with  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Oooomlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  of  the  Dbpabtment  of  the  Aib  Force 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  its  re- 
port entitled  "Semi-Annual  Experimental, 
Development.  Test,  and  Research  Procure- 
ment Action  Report,"  covering  the  period 
January  1,  1971  through  June  80,  1971  (with 
Accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Quabtbblt  Repobt  on  Bzpoar  Contbol 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  its  Quarterly 
Report  on  Export  Control  covering  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1971  (with  aooompanylng 
report);  tx>  the  Oommlttee  on  w^wWn^ 
Housing  and  UVban  Affairs. 

RSPOBT  on  VoLUMTABT  An»>n«»Km  Am 

Pboobams 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oensral  sub- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  v<4un- 
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tary  agreements  and  programs  (with  ao* 
compcmylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  AflUrs. 

Amhual  Report  of  the  Marxtime 
Aominibtration 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
submitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  tar  the  fiscal  year  1970 
(with  accompanying  repeat);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

INTERIM    RBPOBTS    CONCBBNDrO   THE   U.S. 

Metric  Study 
Three  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce submitting  the  sixth,  eighth,  and 
ninth  interim  reports  stemming  from  the 
U.S.  Metric  Study  prepared  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  (with  accompanying 
reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Fdmckal 
Watib  Pollution  Control  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  submitting  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  provide  specific  en- 
forcement provisions  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  or  1968 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chatnnan  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  submitting  pro- 
posed legislaitlon  to  speclficaUy  provide  that 
remedial  orders  issued  by  the  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  enforcement  proceedings 
may  require  the  repayment  of  charges  in  ex- 
cess of  those  in  lawfully  filed  tariffs  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Federal 

Aviation  Act  or  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  submitting  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  regulate  the  depreciation  account- 
ing of  air  oarriers  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Ooomilittee  on  Oammetx». 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Federal 

Aviation  Act  or  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  submitting  proposed 
legislation  to  clarify  the  powers  of  the  OivU 
Aeronautics  Board  in  respect  of  consolida- 
tion of  certain  proceedings  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  op  1968 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  submitting  proposed 
legislation  to  assure  opportunity  for  the 
Board's  participation  snd  representation  in 
certain  court  proceedings  through  Its  own 
counselas  a  matter  of  right  and  to  provide 
for  all  review  of  Board  actions  in  the  courts 
of  appeals  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  or  the  Federal  Power  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  submitting  a  report  en- 
titled "Hydroelectric  Plant  Construction  Cost 
and  Annual  Production  Expenses,  1968"  (with 
sccompanylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  or  the  Avution  Advisory 

Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Aviation 

Advisory  Coomilssion  submitting,  pursuant 

to  law,  its  final  report  (with  accompanying 

report) ;  to  Mie  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  or  the  Department  or  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Commerce  submitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 

1971  Report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

on  commissary  activities  outside  the  con- 


tinental United  States  (with  accompanying 
reiMit) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Rbpobt  on  the  Financial  Condition  or  thb 
Central  Railboad  Co.  or  Nxw  Jbsey 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation submitting  exhibit  V  for  inclusion  in 
the  report  of  July  30,  1971,  on  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Central  Railroad  Oo.  of  New 
Jersey  (with  accompanying  exhibit) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  CoNCEunNO  aRAMTS  by  the  Depabt- 
ment   or  Health,   Education,   and  Wel- 

rARE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  concerning  the  g^rants  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  financed  wholly 
with  Federal  funds  (with  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  or  the  Department  or  Health, 
Education,  and  WsLrARS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  committees  which 
advise  and  consult  with  him  in  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
(with  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Report  or  the  UjB.  Information  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  USIA  from  July  1  to  December  80,  1970 
(with  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  UJ3. 
Advisory  Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Eighth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  (with  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Report  on  U.S.  Assistance  to  Morocco 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  UJ3.  Assistance  to 
Morocco  (with  an  accompanying  repwrt);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report     on     U.S.     Participation     in     the 
Foreign    Assistance    Program    for    Indo- 
nesia 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Statee,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  U.S.  participation  in 
the  foreign  assistance  programs  for  Indo- 
nesia (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operaticxis. 
Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Too  Many  Crew 
Members  Assigned  Too  Soon  to  Ships  Under 
Construction,"  Department  of  the  Navy, 
dated  August  9,  1971  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Development  of 
Minority  Businesses  and  Employment  in  the 
Hough  Area  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Under  the 
Special  Impact  Program,"  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  dated  August  17,  1971  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Savings  Available 
Through  a  Government-Wide  Program  to 
RehabUltate  Instrumentation  Tape,"  Gen- 
eral   Services    Administration,    dated    Au- 


gust 23.  1971  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
peat); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
0|>eratlons. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Recreational  Projects 
Financed  By  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Provide  Benefits  to  a  Limited  Ntuiber  of 
Rural  Residents."  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, dated  August  23,  1971  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Assessment  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  Program  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  Participating 
Schools  in  Tulare  County  Serving  Rural- 
Migrant  Children."  Office  of  Education,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
dated  August  26.  1971  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptrtdler  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Cost,  Schedule,  and 
Design  Aspects  of  Selected  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Construction  Projects,"  dated 
August  17,  1971  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Need  For  Improving 
The  Administration  of  Study  and  Evaluation 
Contracts,"  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated 
August  16,  1071  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  Pay- 
ments From  Special  Fund  to  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corporation  for  C-6A  Aircraft  Pro- 
gram During  Period  Ended  June  30,  1971," 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  August  9.  1971 
(with  an  cuxompanylng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
n^ttee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Second  Review  of 
Phasedown  of  United  Statee  Military  Ac- 
tivities in  Vietnam,"  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  August  9.  1971  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Government 
(derations. 

Report  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
BuiMar  AND  THE  Department  of  the 
Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  submitting,  pur- 
s\)ant  to  law,  the  first  annual  report  on  the 
performance  of  functions  and  duties  Imposed 
on  the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Department  of  the  Treasrury  by  sec- 
tions 201  and  902  of  the  Legislative  Beorga- 
hiaation  Act  of  1970  (with  accompanying 
Tvport):  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  covering  personal 
property  donated  to  public  health  and  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  clvU  defense  orga- 
nizations (with  accoix4>anylng  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
REPOBT  OF  the  Depabtment  of  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  sub- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  the 
Department  covering  grants  made  during  the 
calendar  year  1970  to  nonprofit  institutions 
and  organizations  for  support  of  scientific 
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Maearcb  prognms  (with  ■oeomp&nyliBg  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  GtoTermnent 
Operations. 

RlPOBTS  or  THS  Oenxxal  AccoTTmrNo  Oftick 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  tranamlttlng,  purmiant  to 
law,  a  list  of  reports  of  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office  for  the  month  of  August  1971  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Qoveroment  Operations. 
Report  or  thk  U.  S.  GovxaincxirT  Comptiol- 

LZB  rOB  TRX  VXBOnf  ISLAITDS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  VS.  Oovemment  Comptroller 
for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1870  (with  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Rkpobt  or  Nkgotiatxo  Saixs  Conteacts 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  submitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  negotiated  sales  contracts 
for  disposal  of  materials  diirlng  the  period 
January  1  through  June  30.  1971  (with  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Appucation  roR  a  Loan  and  Grant  Un- 
der THS  Small  Rsclaication  Projxcts 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  submitting,  pursuemt  to  law,  an 
application  by  the  Yolo  Coimty  Flood  Con- 
trol and  Water  Conservation  District  of 
Woodland,  Calif.,  for  a  loan  and  grant  under 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract  WrririN 
RocKT  Mountain  National  Parr,  Colo. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  concession  contract  within  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  Colo,  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Concession  CoNTRAcr  Within 
Etrrclades  National  Park 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  concession  contract  within  Ever- 
glades National  Park  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  Providino  roR  Divi- 
sion or  Assets  Between  Bands  or 
Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  submitting  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  division  of  assets  between  the 
Twenty-Nine  Palms  Band  and  the  Cabazon 
Band  of  Mission  Indians,  Including  certain 
funds  In  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Approval  or  Determent  or  Construction 
Repayment  Installations 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  submitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
concerning  the  approval  of  a  2-year  defer- 
ment of  the  construction  repayment  install- 
ments due  the  United  States  by  reason  of 
construction  of  irrigation  facilities  serving 
lands  in  the  Kansas-Bostwlck  Irrigration  Dis- 
trict No.  2,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Pro- 
gram, Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Reports  or  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  submitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  reports  concerning  visa  peti- 
tions approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of 
such   petitions   third   preference   and  sixth 


preference  classification  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BxpoRT  or  thk  DiRRCTORa  or  Psokral  Prison 

Induvtrixs,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Federal 

Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  submitting,  pursuant 

to  law.  Its  annual  report  for  the  flacal  year 

1970  (with  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  thx  Immioration  and 
Naturalization  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  submitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  orders  entered  in 
the  cases  of  aliens  who  have  been  found 
admissible  to  the  United  States  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Proposed  Lroiblation  Rsoabdino  thx 
Registration  op  Trademarks 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
submitting  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  fra-  the 
registration  and  proteotlon  of  trademarks 
used  In  commerce,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  International  conventions,  and  for  other 
purposes,  approved  July  5,  1946,  as  amended" 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  PRoanrriNO  thx 
Discharoe  or  Certain  Bmplotkxb 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  VS.  Courts  transmitting 
proposed  legislation  to  prohibit  the  discharge 
of  an  employee  by  an  employer  by  reason  of 
the  employee's  Federal  Jury  service  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  the  National  VmrroR  Center 
A   letter   from   the   Secretary  of   the   In- 
terior submitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  National  Visitor  Center 
and  all  other  facilities  authorized  under  Pub- 
lic Law  90-264  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Proposed  Altoiation  or  Public  Buildings 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law,  pros- 
pectuses which  propoee  alteration  of  public 
buildings   (with  accompanying  papers);    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

RzpoRT  or  THR  Jewish  War  Veterans  U.S.A. 
National  Memorial 
A  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  U.S.A.  National  Memorial,  Inc., 
submitting,  its  annual  audit  r^ort  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1971  (with  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Report  or  the  Military  Order  or  the  Purple 
Heart 
A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  Oeneral  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  submit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  Its  financial  audit 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971  ending  on  July  31, 

1971  (With  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Report  or  Architect  or  the  Capitol 
A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
all  expenditures  from  moneys  appropriated 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  for  the  period 
January  1,  1971,  through  June  30,  1971  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  order  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  Uie  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  {xv  tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 


State  of  Callfcmla:   to  the  Ocoomlttee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  39 

"Relative  to  purchase,  sale  and  possession  of 

gold 

"Whereas,  Federal  statutes  and  executive 
orders  have  denied  any  person  who  is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  or  any  individual 
wheresoever  located  who  is  a  resident  of  or 
damloUed  In  the  United  States  the  right  to 
frealy  purchase,  seU  and  possess  gold  bullion; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  oontlnuaUoa  of  such  poli- 
cies have  had  a  negative  effect  upon  the  gold 
mining  and  exploration  Industry  within  this 
country  and  this  state,  thereby  making  this 
nation  reliant  upon  external  gold  Industries 
to  meet  the  various  demands  ot  the  cltl- 
aenry;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  California's  gold 
mining  industry  has  suffered  severely  be- 
cause of  the  continuation  of  such  policies, 
causing  over  the  years  the  loss  of  real  em- 
ployment to  Califormans;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  desirable  that  these  regu- 
lations and  statutes  be  reviewed  in  light  of 
contemporary  conditions;  now,  therefore,  be 
It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  ITiat  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oallfomla  me- 
morializes the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  remove  all  restrictions  on 
the  purchase,  sale  and  possession  of  gold  by 
any  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  tmy  lndilvld\ial  wheresoever  located 
who  is  a  resident  of  or  domiciled  In  the 
United  States;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  reecriution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Oongress  of 
the  United  States." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  27 
"Relative  to  fish  management  programs 

"Whereas,  The  California  streams  have  his- 
torically produced  a  significant  portion  of  the 
Pacific  king  salmon,  silver  salmon,  and  steel- 
head  trout  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  and 

"Whereas,  the  California  salmon  and  steel- 
bead  resources  constitute  an  important  eco- 
nomic and  recreational  asset  to  all  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  states;  and 

"Whereas,  the  California  salmon  and  steel- 
head  resources  are  In  a  critical  state  of 
decline;  and 

"Whereas,  Water  development  and  other 
activities  of  the  federal  government  have  con- 
tributed significanitly   to  this  decline;    and 

"Whereas.  The  President  and  Oongress  of 
the  United  States,  recognizing  these  factors, 
enacted  into  law  the  Federal  Anadromous 
Fisheries  Aot  of  1966;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  assure  thart;  the  federal  govern- 
ment annually  provide  the  maximum  fund- 
ing which  is  allowed  under  the  Federal  Ana- 
dromous Fisheries  Act  for  salmon,  steelhead, 
striped  bass,  and  shad  management  pro- 
grams; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
tthe  President  and  Vice  President  at  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 
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"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  40 

"Relaitive  to  California  salmon  and  steelhead 

resources 

"Whereas,  California's  salmon  and  steel- 
head resources  are  in  a  demonstrably  critical 
state  of  decline,  with  many  previously  very 
productive  runs  of  these  fish  entirely  de- 
stroyed; and 

"Whereas,  The  salmon  and  steelhead  re- 
sources of  this  state  have  long  been  of  Im- 
mense economic  and  recreational  value  to 
the  people  of  California,  providing  not  only  a 
most  needed  food  but  also  many  hours  of  un- 
surpassed angling  enjoymenit;  and 

"Whereas,  A  principal  cause  of  the  decline 
In  this  valuable  resource  has  been  the  de- 
struction and  damage  to  streams  caused  by 
federal  water  development  projects,  which 
In  many  instances  has  been  without  proper 
consideration  of  the  impact  on  the  salmon 
and  steelhead  resource;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assem.bly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  mem- 
orializes: 

"(1)  The  Federal  Coimcil  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  to  dlsi4>prove  any  proposed 
federal  project  on  any  California  salmon  and 
steelhead  stream  unless  the  Environmental 
Impact  Report  clearly  finds  ithat  such  project 
will  not  be  substantially  deleterious  to  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources  of  that 
stream. 

"(2)  The  United  States  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  Issue  no  permits  for  waste  dis- 
charges into  any  California  salmon  and  steel- 
head stream  under  the  National  Refuse  Act  of 
1899  without  first  making  a  finding  that  such 
discharge  will  have  no  substantial  deleterious 
effect  on  the  salmon  and  steelhead  resources 
of  that  stream;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia In  the  Oongress  of  the  United  States, 
to  (the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  33 

"Relative  to  mining  claims  and 

excavations 

"Whereas,  The  many  abandoned  mining 
claims  and  related  mine  shafts  and  other 
mining  excavations  on  federal  lands  com- 
plicate the  orderly  administration,  develop- 
ment, and  protection  of  such  lands;  and 

"Whereas,  Legislation  should  be  enacted 
which  would  require  all  mining  claimants  to 
file  descriptions  of  the  locations  of  their 
claims  on  federal  lands  and  which  would 
declare  such  a  mining  claim  to  be  aban- 
doned if  the  claim  or  assessment  work  on  the 
claim  were  not  recorded  for  a  period  ol  two 
successive  years;  and 

"Whereas,  Scattered  throughout  the  public 
lands  administered  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  other  fed- 
eral lands  are  thousands  of  unmarked  and 
abandoned  mine  shafts  and  other  mining 
excavations:  and 

"Whereas,  These  unmarked  and  abandoned 
mine  shafts  and  other  mining  excavations 
pose  a  serious  hazard  to  the  recreational  uses 
of  federal  lands  and  have  caused  loss  of  life 
and  Injury;  and 

"Whereas,  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
Implement  a  program  of  marking  and  fencing 
such  mine  shafts  and  mining  excavations  In 
the  Interest  of  public  safety;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  (Tallfomla  respect- 
fully memorializes   the   President   and   the 


Oongress  of  the  United  States  to  support  and 
enact  legislation,  as  described  in  this  resolu- 
tion, which  would  require  mining  claimants 
to  file  descriptions  of  the  locations  of  their 
claims,  would  declare  a  mining  claim  to  be 
abandoned  if  the  claim  or  assessment  work 
on  the  claim  were  not  recorded  for  a  period 
oT  two  successive  years,  and  would  implement 
a  program  of  marking  and  fencing  abandoned 
mine  shafts  and  other  mining  excavations; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution 
"Relative  to  the  Saltan  Sea 

"Whereas,  The  Salton  Sea  is  a  recreational 
resource  of  unxisual  value  because  of  Its 
proximity  to  southern  California  population 
centers;  and 

"Whereas,  Rising  salinity  will  destroy  its 
value  within  a  few  years  Unless  corrective 
action  is  taken  immediately;  and 

"Whereas,  A  task  fwce  of  federal  and  state 
agencies  completed  a  reconnaissance  study 
of  the  Salton  Sea  problem  in  August  1969, 
and  determined  that  the  Sea  could  be  saved, 
that  the  project  had  a  favorable  cost-benefit 
ratio,  and  that  the  game  fish  would  not  be 
able  to  spawn  successfully  after  the  salinity 
reached  40  parts  per  thousand;  and 

"Whereas,  Salinities  of  39  parts  per  thou- 
sand were  recorded  in  October  1970,  with  the 
rate  of  Increase  being  about  one-half  part 
per  thousand  per  year;  and 

"Whereas,  Each  year  of  delay  adds  millions 
of  dollars  to  project  costs;  and 

"Whereas,  All  that  is  needed  at  this  point 
is  a  modest  federal  effort  to  mesh  with  a 
corresponding  state  effort  to  define  the  l)est 
salinity  control  project  and  to  estimate  its 
cost;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  California  has 
budgeted  funds  for  its  share  of  such  an  ef- 
fort; and 

"Whereas,  This  situation  is  unusually 
grave,  because  further  delay  will  jeopaoxUze 
a  salinity  control  project  by  Increasing  con- 
struction costs;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully requests  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  authorize  and  fund  a 
feasibility  study  to  determine  the  best  way 
to  stop  the  salt  level  from  increasing  in 
Salton  Sea,  by  passing  H.R.  No.  5648  or  other 
appropriate  enabling  legislation  and  budget- 
ing the  necessary  funds;  and  be  it  further 

"ResoWed,  That  the  federal  government 
is  requested  to  Include  funds  for  such  a  proj- 
ect in  the  budget  for  the  next  year;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  to  the  Vice  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  21 

"Relative  to  the  suspension  of  the 

Davis-Bacon  Act 

"Whereas,   President   Nixon   on   February 

23,    1971,   by   proclamation,   suspended   the 

Davis-Bacon  Act  of  1931  and  then  on  March 

29, 1971,  rescinded  the  suspension  of  such  act 

on  a  temporary  basis;  and 


"Whereas,  The  Davls-Baoon  Act  requires 
that  laborers  on  all  federal  construction  proj- 
ects be  paid  the  looaOly  prsvaUlng  wage  rfttes; 
and 

"Whereas,  Suspension  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  will  Invite  wage-cutting  drives  by  em- 
ployers and  could  plunge  the  construction 
Industry  Into  labor-management  turmoU; 
and 

"Whereas,  Between  liMS  and  1969  onslta 
labor  costs  fell  from  33  percent  of  the  price 
of  a  single  family  home  to  18  percent,  while 
during  the  same  period  cost  of  materials  rose 
only  BllghUy  from  36  percent  to  88  percent: 
and 

"Whereas,  Between  1940  and  1969  land 
costs  have  Jumped  from  11  percent  to  21 
percent  and  financing  costs  from  5  percent 
to  10  percent:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Davis-Bacon  Act  require- 
ment that  "prevailing  wages'  be  paid  has 
meant  payment  of  the  equivalent  at  union 
scales  in  the  area,  and  suspension  of  the  act 
will  have  no  real  effect  on  <nfia.«jnii  but 
rather  would  be  an  invitation  to  unscrupu- 
lous emj^oyers  to  exploit  workers  by  com- 
petitive undermining  of  fair  wages  and  labor 
standards;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  not  to  su^>end 
the  Davls-Baoon  Act,  other  than  In  a  na- 
tional emergency  as  defined  by  Congress, 
and  memorializes  Congress  to  pass  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Davls-Baoon  Act  which  would 
limit  the  presidential  power  to  suspend  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  In  the  future  to  a  national 
emergency  as  defined  by  Oongress;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  TtoAt  Uxe  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  CailfCmia  In  the  Oon* 
gress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs : 

Senate  Jonrr  Resolution  No.  44 

"Relative  to  a  Veterans'  Hospital  In  San 
Bemazdlno 

"WhM«aB,  There  is  no  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  available  either  to  residents 
of  the  west  end  of  San  Bernardino  County 
or  of  the  San  Bemardlno-Rlvenlde-Redlanda 
area;  and 

"Whereas,  Veterans  who  have  served  their 
ooiintry  and  who  are  in  need  of  medical  at- 
tention must  therefore  travel  to  Long  Beach. 
California,  In  order  to  obtain  needed  medical 
attention;  and 

"Wbereas,  A  large  numbw  of  veterans  live 
In  this  geograpiiloal  area  and  their  number 
will  be  augmented  as  time  goes  on  by  addl- 
ttonai  personnti  returning  from  serving  their 
country :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oallfomla  respect- 
fully memonalises  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  include  in 
the  current  federal  budget  funds  for  con- 
struction of  a  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital convenient  to  the  many  deserving  vet- 
erans of  above  described  portions  of  San  Ber- 
nardino County;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  TtmA,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  ot^ies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  at  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  ea^  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentaitive  frcMn  Oallfomia  la  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
tlM  State  of  Oalltomia;  to  tiie  Oommittee  on 
Veterans' AOalra: 
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r  Joint  BxaoLunoM  No.  M 

cemetery  In  Oallfomlft 

"Wlheraas,  Than  are  praeenUy  almost  3,- 
000,000  vetemiu  reeKUng  in  OalitomU  eligi- 
ble for  tNirtel  In  a  natlonAl  eemetery,  y«t  the 
tHree  firttting  natloDal  oemsterlM  In  ChOl- 
toroiA  are  dosed  to  future  vvtenui  tMiriala 
beosuae  of  Isck  of  ^Mtoe;  and 

"Whereas.  "His  Initial  earthquake  of  FMbru- 
ary  9,  1S71,  destroysd  tbs  6an  mmando 
Veterans  VboefAtaX;  and 

"Whereas,  Osologlcal  experts  question  the 
advlaahUlty  of  r»bulldlng  a  hoepitsd  or  any 
other  major  structure  on  the  sits,  and  the 
Vsteraas  Admlnlstmtloa  does  xxxt  plan  to 
rebuild  this  ftulUty;  and 

"Whereas,  This  large  pleos  of  gavenmi«nt- 
owned  land  woiild  be  an  extremely  suitable 
final  resting  place  for  our  honored  dead;  and 

"Whepesfi,  Such  a  cemetery  -would  Involve 
no  cost  to  the  federal  gOTemment  as  far  as 
land  Is  concerned  and  the  operational  costs 
would  be  minimal;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Leglslatiire  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consider 
such  a  site,  together  with  aU  other  potential 
sites,  for  a  national  cemetery,  and  estid^llsh 
one  or  more  such  national  cemeteries  In 
OaUfomla;  and  be  It  furtJier 

"Resolved,  ThaX  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatlves  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  CWlfomla  In  the  Obn- 
gress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

"RisoLunoN  No.  42 
"Endorsing  the  proposal  of  Senator  Harry  P. 

Byrd    to    require    the    reconfirmation    of 

Federal  Judges  at  regular  intervals 

"Whereas  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of 
Virginia  has  Introduced  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  a  proposal  to  amend  the 
United  States  Constitution  to  require  all 
federal  Judges  to  be  reconfirmed  by  the 
United  States  Senate  every  eight  years;  and 

"Whereas  when  our  founding  fathers 
created  our  government,  they  provided  sepa- 
rate legislative,  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  In  order  to  establish  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  to  prevent  the  dom- 
ination of  governmental  affairs  by  any  one 
single  branch;  and 

"Whereas,  because  It  was  thought  that  the 
Judicial  branch  of  government  would  be  the 
weakest  of  the  three  branches,  provision  was 
made  for  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Judges  of  Its  In- 
ferior courts  to  serve  for  life  to  provide  pro- 
tection from  political  pressure  and  the  vacil- 
lations of  ephemeral  public  opinion;  and 

"Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provided  for  end  established  a  rep- 
resentative republican  form  of  government 
to  Insure  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
citizens  of  the  component  states;  by  Its 
letter  and  spirit,  the  Constitution  provided 
for  each  Individual  state  to  retain  and  re- 
serve unto  itself  all  Its  power  and  sovereignty 
except  that  part  delegated,  granted,  and 
given  to  effect  the  union  of  the  states;  and 
by  Its  express  langiiage,  the  OonsUtutlon 
safeguarded  each  individual  state  and  Its 
people  from  imauthorized  Interference  in  do- 
mestic affairs  by  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment and  fJtxn  tyranny  and  suppression 
wrought  by  such  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment; and 

"Whereas  In  recent  decades  the  federal 
courts  have  taken  imto  themselves  more 
and  more  additional  powers  under  the  as- 
■lunptlon  that  the  law  of  the  land  la  what- 


ever the  court  says  It  is;  they  have  not  only 
usurped  the  powers  reserved  to  the  states 
and  assumed  powers  of  the  legUiatlve  and 
executive  branches  of  government  In  the 
process  of  seU-anotnted  omnipotence,  but 
they  have  mistaken  themselves  for  Ood;  and 

"Whereas  under  the  Incessant  demands  of 
a  powerful  combination  of  subversive  and 
minority  Intereets,  the  oourts  have  faUen 
Into  a  slough  of  fallacious  reasoning,  and  In 
attempting  to  extricate  themselves  have  re- 
sorted to  strangely  conceived  social  concepts 
and  Idealistic  pap  In  which  they  insist  upon 
wallowing;  and 

"Whereas  ths  courts,  by  their  arrogant, 
wilfiil  and  wanton  vise  of  Judicial  fiat  and 
flagrant  abuse  of  Injunctive  powers,  have 
forced  their  tragically  ridiculous  Interpre- 
tations of  the  Constitution  and  of  state  and 
federal  statutes  on  the  people  of  a  once 
proud,  powerful  and  self  reliant  nation  to 
such  extent  that  many  property  rights  have 
been  destroyed;  voting  rights  have  been  di- 
luted and  restricted;  the  legislative  and  con- 
gressional districts  of  many  states  have  been 
arbitrarily  reapportioned  without  regard  to 
similarity  of  interests,  economic  condition  or 
consideration  of  desires  of  any  groups  within 
the  states;  orderly  systems  of  public  edu- 
cation are  impossible;  riots  are  frequent  oc- 
ciurences  on  college  and  university  cam- 
puses; transportation  Is  often  halted;  welfare 
cases  have  risen  to  astronomical  heights: 
crime  In  the  streets  la  uncontrolled,  and  fear 
and  chaos  are  rift  throughout  the  land;  and 

"Whereas  a  retiim  to  a  sane,  strong  re- 
sponsible government  which  is  supported  by 
the  vast  majority  of  people  who  work  for  a 
living,  pay  their  debts,  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and,  with  confidence  in  themselves 
and  faith  In  the  Lord,  contribute  scmiethlng 
to  the  communities  they  live  in.  can  be 
achieved  in  large  part  by  making  federal 
Judges  responsive  to  the  will  of  these  people; 
now  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring.  That 
this  body  and  the  people  of  Alabama  hearti- 
ly endorse  Senator  Byrd's  proposal  to  require 
the  reconfirmation  of  federal  Judges  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  at  Intervals  of 
eight  years. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  regard 
this  proposal  as  an  admirable  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  would  recommend  that 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Justices  be 
Included  therein  and  that  the  Intervals  for 
reconfirmation  be  reduced  to  six  yeazs. 

"Be  it  further  reserved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  ths  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  the  United  States  Congress,  to  the 
Chief  Justice  and  each  Associate  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  to  each 
member  of  Alabama's  Congressional  Delega- 
tion." * 

Resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"RKSOLunoir  of  th«  Commonwealth  of 
Massachosxtts 
"Resolutions   urging   the  President  of   the 
United  States,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment to  Intercede  in  an  attempt  to  secure 
peace  In  Northern   Ireland,  to  urge  the 
British  Oovemment  to  remove  troops  from 
Northern  Ireland  and  to  further  urge  the 
British  Ctovemment  to  turn  over  control 
of  Northern  Ireland  to  the  Irish  Republic 
"Whereas,  The  savage  fighting  in  areas  of 
Northern  Ireland  has  caused  heartbreaking 
misery  and  suffering  to  untold  numbers  of 
Innocent  people,  including  children  and  aged 
persons;  and 

"Whereas.  Persons  of  certain  faiths  and 
beliefs  have  been  and  continue  to  be  perse- 
cuted; and 
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Whereas,  In  the  name  of  humanity,  all 
fighting  between  brother  citizens,  all  suffer- 
ing and  all  persecutions  should  cease  forth- 
with; and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  the  firm  belief  at  all  free- 
dom loving  peofde  throughout  the  world 
that  countries  should  be  allowed  to  govern 
themselves;  and 

"Whereas.  The  volatile  mood  of  strife  has 
reached  quiet  suburban  streets  wbet«  for 
decades  Catholic  and  Protestant  families 
have  learned  to  live  togetlMr  In  love  and 
friendship;  now,  theref<H«.  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
urges  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
Department  to  use  the  full  weight  and  power 
of  their  offices  In  imploring  Great  Britain  to 
remove  its  troops  from  Northern  Ireland  and 
that  Great  Britain  allow  Northern  Ireland  to 
be  governed  by  the  Republic  of  Ireland; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  presid- 
ing officers  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  United  States 
State  Department  and  to  each  menU>er  of 
Congress  from  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolutions  of  the  Leglslatiue  of  the  Comi- 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
"RxsoLunoN  or  trx  Commonwkaltb  or 

Massacrttsetts  ' 

"Resolutions   urging   the   President  of   the 
United  States,  the  Congress  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Commonwealth  to  take  any  ac- 
tion appropriate  to  effect  the  suspension  of 
economic   and   military   aid  and  sales  to 
Pakistan,  with  the  exception  of  relief  sup- 
plies, for  ^be  duration  of  its  civil  war 
"Wherea^^The    people   of   the   common- 
wealth ap^gravely  concerned  about  the  trag- 
edy in  East  Pakistan  and  the  military  action 
of  the  Pakistan  army  which  has  killed  an  un- 
known number  of  civilians  and  driven  more 
than  seven  million  refugees  to  India;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  government 
is  continuing  to  ship  ammunition  and  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Pakistan  for  use  by  its 
army  against  Its  own  civilian  population 
and  Is  requesting  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  appropriate  one  hundred  thirty 
one  million  dollars  for  aid  to  Pakistan;  and 
"Whereas,  In  providing  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  Pakistan  government  when 
all  other  major  aid-giving  nations,  except 
China,  have  temporarily  suspended  aid,  the 
United  States  is,  in  effect,  supporting  the 
repressive  action  of  the  Pakistan  army  and 
Its  persistent  brutality  against  a  majority 
of  that  country's  population;  and 

"Whereas,  American  interest  and  the  real 
Interests  of  Pakistan  cannot  be  served  by 
continuing  to  assist  a  regime  which  savagely 
suppresses  its  own  people,  flaunte  the  demo- 
cratic processes  demonstrated  in  the  elec- 
tions of  December,  1970,  causes  a  fiood  of 
refugees  to  a  neighboring  state  and  threat- 
ens the  peace  and  security  of  the  entire 
Indo-Paklstan  subcontinent;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Masaachusetts  Senate 
urges  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  and 
all  firms,  unions  and  other  organizations  op- 
erating therein  to  oppose  any  further  mili- 
tary aid  or  aalea  to  Pakistan  and  to  oppose 
further  econooailc  aid,  other  than  food  and 
other  relief  assistance  distributed  and  mon- 
itored under  international  auspices,  until 
military  action  ends  in  East  Pakistan,  civil- 
ian rule  is  restored  and  a  majority  of  the 
refugees  are  able  to  return  to  their  homes; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  ths  Maasaohuseits  Senate 
respectfully  \uges  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  any  action 
which  may  be  necessary  to  immediately  sus- 
pend military  and  economic  sale  to  Baklstan 
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for  the  reasons  hereinbefore  stated;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 


"Resolution  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts 
"Resolutions   urging   the   President   of   the 
United  States,  the  Congress  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Commonwealth  to  take  any  ac- 
tion appropriate  to  effect  the  suspension  of 
economic  and  military  aid  and  sales  to 
Pakistan,  with  the  exception  of  relief  sup- 
plies, for  the  duration  of  its  civil  war. 
"Whereas,  The  Commonwealth  of  Maasa- 
chusetts  is  concerned  about  the  tragedy  in 
East  Pakistan  and  the  military  action  of  the 
Pakistan  army  which  has  killed  an  unknown 
number  of  civHians  and  driven  more  than 
seven  million  refugees  to  India;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  government 
is  continuing  to  ship  ammunition  and  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Pakistan  for  use  by  the 
army  against  its  own  civilian  population  and 
Is  requesting  Congress  to  appropriate  one 
hundred  thirty  one  million  dollars  for  aid  to 
Pakistan;  and 

"Whereas,  In  providing  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  Pakistan  government  when 
all  other  major  aid-giving  nations,  except 
China,  have  temporarily  susi>ended  aid,  the 
United  States  is,  in  effect,  supporting  the  re- 
pressive action  of  the  Pakistan  army  and  its 
persistent  brutality  against  a  majority  of 
that  country's  population;  and 

"Whereas,  American  Interest  and  the  real 
interests  of  Pakistan  cannot  be  served  by 
continuing  to  assist  a  regime  which  savagely 
suppresses  Its  own  people,  fiaunts  the  demo- 
cratic processes  demonstrated  in  the  elec- 
tions of  December,  1970,  causes  a  flood  of 
refugees  to  a  neighboring  state  and  threat- 
ens the  peace  and  security  of  the  entire  Indb- 
Paklstan  subcontinent;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  all  flrms,  unions  and 
other  organizations  operating  here  to  oppose 
any  further  military  aid  or  sales  to  Pakistan 
and  to  oppose  further  economic  aid.  other 
than  food  and  other  relief  assistance  dis- 
tributed and  monitored  under  international 
auspices,  until  military  action  ends  in  East 
Pakistan,  civilian  rule  Is  restored  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  refugees  are  able  to  return  to 
their  homes;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  memorializes  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
suspend  military  and  economic  sales  on  the 
basis  as  stated  above:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  res<4ution 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

"RESOLXmON  OF  the  COMMONWEALTH   OF 

Massachusetts 
"Resolutions  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  United  States 
Constitution  to  authorize  financial  aid  to 
private  schools 

"Whereas,  Private  schools  across  the  na- 
tion are  being  forced  to  close  because  of 
financial  problems  that  they  are  unable  to 
solve  without  government  aid;  and 

"Whereas,  In  order  to  receive  aid  from  the 
federal  government  an  amendment  to  the 


Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is  neces- 
sary; and 

"Whereas.  The  closing  of  the  private 
schools  has  placed  an  unbearable  bvirden  on 
state  and  local  governments;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  despite  the  immediate  Imperative 
need  therefor,  has  failed  to  take  action  to 
relieve  this  burden;  and 

"Whereas.  In  the  event  of  such  Congres- 
sional inaction.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  grants  to  the  states  the 
right  to  initiate  constitutional  change  by 
applications  frc«n  the  legislatures  of  two 
thirds  of  the  several  states  to  the  Congress, 
calUng  fw  a  constitutional  convention;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  required  by  the  Constitution  to  call 
such  a  convention  upon  the  receipt  of  appli- 
cations from  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds  of 
the  several  states;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  that,  pur- 
suant to  Article  V  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, the  General  Court  of  the  Conunon- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  does  hereby  make 
application  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  convention  for  the  sole  and 
exclusive  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  several 
states  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
shall  authorize  financial  aid  to  private 
schools;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  application  shaJl  con- 
stitute a  continuing  application  for  such 
convention  pursuant  to  Article  V  until  the 
legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  states  shaU 
have  made  like  applications  and  such  con- 
vention shall  have  been  called  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  unless  previously 
rescinded  by  this  General  Court;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  presented  foithwlth  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  legislatures  of  each  of  the 
several  states  attesting  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachvisetts." 

An  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  North  CaroUna;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Bill  501 
"An  Act  ratifying  the  19th  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  relating  to  the  right  of  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote,  regardless  of 
sex 

"Whereas,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  proposed  in  1919 
that  the  following  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amn^ca 
become  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral states  to  wit:  'The  right  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  SUtes  or  by  any 
state  on  account  of  sex'; 

"Whereas,  thirty-six  states  having  ratified 
the  prc^x>sed  amendment,  it  was  certified  on 
August  26,  1920,  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America; 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  Is 
proud  of  the  outstanding  record  compiled  by 
the  female  cltizena  of  North  Carcdlna  in  the 
effective  and  Informed  use  of  the  right  to 
vote,  aa  well  as  their  many  other  contribu- 
tlona  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  Now, 
therefore, 

""nie  General  AaaemMy  of  North  Carolina 
do  enact: 

"SccnoM  1.  That  the  19tli  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  set  out  In  the  preamble  to  this  act 
be.  and  the  same  Is,  hereby  ratified  by  the 
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General   Assembly   of  the   State   of   North 
Carolina. 

"Sec.  2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  act  be  forwarded  by  the  Governor 
of  this  State  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

"Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  become  effective 
upon  its  ratification. 

"In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times 
and  ratified,  this  the  6th  day  of  May,  1971." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Antelope  Val- 
ley Board  of  Trade,  North  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty, Calif.,  praying  for  the  permanent  location 
of  reentry  facilities  for  the  NASA  ^ace  Shut- 
tle at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  of  America,  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  a  national  timber  conservation 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

A  reaoluUon  adopted  by  the  National  Rifle 
Aaaoclation  of  America,  commending  Ameri- 
can Bpartamea.  for  their  contributions  to  the 
protection  of  wildlife;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

A  reaolutlon  adopted  by  the  National  Rlfie 
Association  of  America,  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  relating  to  public 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ninth  Legis- 
latiu«  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  praying  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Sea  Rescue  Station  on  the 
Island  of  St.  Croix;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  56th  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures, 
praying  for  a  conversion  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Michigan 
State  AFL-CIO,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
the  national  health  security  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  of 
Branch,  State  of  Michigan,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  amend- 
ment of  title  I  of  the  Social  Security  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Lieutenant  Governors,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to 
revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Lieutenant  Govemore,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  wel- 
fare reform;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Lieutenant  Govemore,  praying  for 
the  withholding  of  foreign  aid  to  any  nation 
which  falls  to  halt  the  production  and 
processing  of  heroin  and  other  Illegal  drugs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Lieutenant  Qovernon.  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  simplify 
grant-in-aid  programs  in  relation  to  better 
coordinated  block  grants;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Hawaii  Chap- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  Association,  pray- 
ing for  admission  of  the  Peoples'  Republic 
of  China  to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Allgood  Road 
United  Methodist  Cbureb.  of  Stone  Moun- 
tain. Georgia,  expreasing  opposition  to  con- 
tinued involvement  in  Vietnam:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Council 
of  Kentu<^  Junior  Order  of  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  in  support  of  the  present 
policy  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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In  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnamese  war;  to 
tbe  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  National  So- 
ciety of  Professional  Engineers,  endorsing  tbe 
development  of  Alaska's  resoxirces;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ninth  Legis- 
lature of  tbe  Virgin  Islands,  praying  for  tbe 
enactment  of  legislation  to  amend  tbe  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
provide  for  a  special  election  to  fill  any 
vacancy  In  the  Office  of  a  Member  of  tbe 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  State  Council 
of  Kentucky,  Junior  Order,  United  American 
Mechanics,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  proscribing  the  possession  and  use 
of  dangerous  drugs;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  State  Coun- 
of  Kentucky,  Junior  Order,  United  American 
American  Mechanics,  praying  for  tbe  enact- 
ment of  legislation  regulating  tbe  admis- 
sion of  aliens;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 

A  resolution  tAoptod  by  tbe  Town  of  Land- 
over  Hills.  Md.,  In  support  of  neighborhood 
schools;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PuUlc  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  Kentucky  of  tbe  Junior  Order  of 
United  American  Mechanics,  approving  and 
commending  the  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  ta- 
ble. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Tennessee 
Law  Enforcement  OfBcers'  Association,  ex- 
pressing to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  tbe  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  their  apprecia- 
tion for  the  cooperation  received:  ordMvd 
to  lie  on  tbe  table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  Ibcecutlve 
Committee  of  the  American  Legion,  com- 
mending tbe  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion; ordered  to  lie  on  tbe  table. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  rescdu- 
tion£  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  2486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  promote  additional 
protection  for  tbe  rights  of  participants  In 
private  pension  plans,  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  vesting,  to  eetablish  an  insur- 
ance oorporatlcxi  within  tbe  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  tbe  Committee  on  Finance. 

8.  2486.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Dlscloeure  Act.  Referred  to  tbe 
Oommlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  2487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  limit  the  amount 
at  dedtictlons  attributable  to  the  business  of 
farming  which  may  be  used  to  offset  non- 
farm  income.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  2488.  A  bUl  for  the  rrtlef  of  Juan  O. 
Pacra.  Referred  to  tbe  Cmnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirglnU   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 

8.  3480.  A  IsUl  for  the  rtileC  ctf  Judy  A. 
CarboneU.  Referred  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHII^S: 

8.  3400.  A  MU  to  provide  for  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  tbe  Guano  River  National  Park 
in  tbe  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  INOUTZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Foifo) : 
S.  2401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
10,  1064,  to  remove  the  limitation  on  the 
maTlmum  number  of  members  of  the  board 
of  tnurtees  of  tbe  Pacific  Tropical  Botanical 
Garden.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KBNNEDY: 
8.  2402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Regu- 
lation of  Lobbying  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

8.  2403.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
political  contributions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SPONG  for  Mr.  Magituson  (by 
request) : 
S.  3404.  A  blU  to  amend  section  1(16)   of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Aot  authorizing  the 
Interstate   Commerce    Commission   to   con- 
tinue rail  tran^Kntation  services.  Refeired 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON : 
S.  2405.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  C<Mnmlttee  on  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  2406.  A  Mil  to  continue  mandatory  price 
support  for  tung  nuts  only  through  the  1976 
crop.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HuGRcs,  and  Mr.  Hatfizu))  : 
8.  2497.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  President, 
through  the  temporary  Vietnam  Children's 
Oare  Agency,  to  enter  into  arrangements 
with  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to 
provide  assistance  in  improving  the  welfare 
of  children  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  fa- 
cilitate tbe  adoption  of  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned Vietnamese  children,  particularly 
obll<lren  of  United  States  fathers.  Referred 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Exvm) : 

8 J.  Res.  153.  A  joint  resolution  designating 

each  week  wtilch  begins  on  the  first  Sunday 

In    March   as   "National    Beta   Club    Week." 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  2485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  promote  addi- 
tional protection  for  the  rights  of  partic- 
ipante  in  private  pension  plans,  to  estab- 
lish minimum  standards  for  vesting,  to 
establish  an  insurance  corporation  with- 
in the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Ctrni- 
mittee  on  Finance. 

S.  2486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  EXiscloKure  Act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

PENSION  PSOTXCnON  LBGISLATIOIt 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  two  bills  to  establlBh 
important  new  protection  for  worlcers 
covered  by  private  pension  plans. 

The  Pension  Protection  Act  (8.  2485) 
would  require  vesting  of  pension  benefit 
rights  after  a  reasonable  period  of  em- 
ployment. In  addition,  the  bill  would 
guarantee  payment  of  vested  benefits  by 
establifihing  a  Federal  Insurance  pro- 
gram and  by  requiring  employers  to  as- 
sume certain  obligations  in  the  event  a 
pension  plan  Is  terminated. 


The  second  bill  (S.  2486)  provides  as- 
surances that  workers  will  be  better  in- 
formed of  their  rights  under  pension 
plans  and  that  administrators  will  be 
held  accoimtable  for  any  mismanage- 
ment of  pension  funds. 

Since  the  1965  presidoitial  cabinet 
Committee  report  on  private  pensions, 
extensive  debate  has  focused  on  the  de- 
sirability of  enacting  legislation  to  im- 
pose certain  minimum  vesting,  funding, 
and  insurance  requirements  with  respect 
to  private  pension  plans. 

Numerous  studies  and  several  legisla- 
tive proposals  have  emerged.  Without 
hesitation,  I  would  say  that  the  most 
significant  contribution  in  Congress  has 
come  from  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits).  His  efforts  in  this 
area  have  sharpened  the  issues  and  have 
resulted  in  much  greater  public  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  involved. 

Now,  the  time  has  come  for  CTongress 
to  take  action  and  to  respond  affirma- 
tively to  the  demonstrated  need  of  work- 
ers for  more  effective  protection  o(f  their 
pension  rights. 

In  the  United  States  a  dual  system  for 
old  age  income  assurance  has  developed. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  social  security 
system  now  covers  virtually  all  private 
employees.  It  is  designed  to  provide  a 
ba^c  level  of  retirement  security  for 
older  citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  private 
retirement  plans  are  available  to  mil- 
lions to  supplement  their  social  security 
and  to  provide  retirement  programs  that 
can  be  tailored  to  the  requirements  of 
particular  groups. 

Both  systems  are  in  need  of  Improve- 
ment. I  have  already  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  certain  improvements  in 
the  social  security  system. 

1.    PHOBUEMS    WITH    RESPECT    TO    PHIVATE    PLANS 

When  he  testified  last  year  before  a 
congressional  committee,  the  late  Walter 
Reuther  stressed  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing the  private  pension  promise  as  se- 
cure as  ttie  social  security  promise. 

He  said: 

The  average  fellow  doesnt  sit  down  and 
say,  "Well,  we  have  got  two  systems,  one  Is 
social  security  and  one  Is  private."  He  looks 
at  both  of  them  as  one.  He  has  every  right, 
I  believe,  to  be  able  to  go  to  bed  at  night 
with  a  sense  of  assurance  for  himself  and 
his  wife  that  both  systems  are  as  secure  as 
they  ought  to  be  to  guarantee  him  tbe  In- 
come that  they  look  forward  to  having 

Statistics  recently  compiled  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  indicate 
that  only  one  out  of  every  five  social 
security  recipients  now  receives  private 
pension  benefits.  The  legislation  I  in- 
troduce today  is  aimed  at  increasing  the 
number  of  retired  individuals  who  would 
be  able  to  receive  private  pension  bene- 
fits in  addition  to  social  security. 

The  growth  of  pension  plans  in  the 
last  20  years  has  been  phenomenal.  The 
number  of  employees  covered  by  private 
plans  has  more  than  tripled — rising  from 
approximately  10  million  in  1950  to  over 
30  million  by  1970.  Estimates  indicate 
that  by  1980  some  42  million  will  be 
covered.  At  present  there  is  approxihiate- 
ly  $130  billion  in  private  pension  assets. 

These  statistics  are  impressive;  but 
there  are  serious  deficiencies  in  many  of 
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the  private  pension  plans  that  exist  to- 
day. For  example,  there  is  the  worker 
who,  after  15  or  20  years  of  service  under 
a  private  pension  plan,  is  terminated 
from  employment — only  to  find  that  he 
has  no  right  to  any  pension  benefits 
whatever. 

There  Is  the  worker  who,  supposedly, 
acquires  a  vested  right  to  pension  bene- 
fits— but  finds  upon  retirement  that  he 
receives  no  benefits  because  his  pension 
plan  has  been  terminated. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  workers 
who  are  not  informed  of  their  rights  un- 
der a  pension  program.  And  there  are 
too  many  instances  of  negligence  and 
self -dealing  by  pension  plan  administra- 
tors and  trustees — those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  safeguarding  the  assets  of 
pension  funds. 

A.    VXSTINO 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that,  even 
without  legislation  to  require  it,  there  is 
a  definite  movement  toward  liberaliza- 
tion of  vesting  requirements,  and  many 
plans  now  provide  for  vesting  after  10 
years  of  service  with  the  same  employer. 

This  is  a  desirable  trend,  and  my  leg- 
islation adopts  the  10-year  standard 
with  provisions  to  assure  that  the  cost 
impact  would  not  be  too  severe. 

In  the  absence  4Df  reasonable  vesting 
provisions,  an  older  worker  whose  serv- 
ice with  one  employer  is  terminated  for 
one  reason  or  another,  is  likely  to  experi- 
ence great  difficulty  in  finding  another 
long-term  Job  that  will  enable  him  to 
start  over  again  building  up  pension  en- 
titlement. 

The  importance  of  correcting  this  de- 
ficiency was  highlighted  in  the  1970  re- 
port of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  the 
Aging,  entitled  "Toward  a  Brighter  Fu- 
ture for  the  Elderly" : 

Because  the  Task  Force  believes  that  ca- 
reer mobUlty  and  occupational  change  en- 
hance life  satisfaction,  it  Is  concerned  that 
separation  for  retirement  not  hinder  an  In- 
dividual's desire  to  seek  new  employment. 
Moreover,  it  recognizes  that  In  our  society 
people  are  often  forced  to  change  Jobs  be- 
cause of  technological  advances  or  economic 
upheaval.  For  these  reasons  the  Task  Force 
looks  favorably  upon  measvu-es  which  lead  In 
the  direction  of  making  pension  benefits 
vested  after  a  relatively  short  period  of  serv- 
ice. With  earlier  vesting,  individuals  could 
make  several  career  changes  during  their 
working  lives  and  stUl  earn  a  substantial 
pension  at  retirement. 

To  qualify  for  benefits  imder  some 
plans,  a  worker  must  not  only  meet  a 
very  long  service  requirement,  but  he 
must  also  show  that  his  service  with  the 
same  employer  has  been  continuous.  In 
other  words,  15  years  of  service  imder 
some  plans  with  15  years'  vesting  would 
not  lead  to  a  vested  right  if  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  break  in  employment  some 
time  during  that  period. 

Obviously,  society  as  a  whole  has  a 
great  deal  at  stake  in  improving  the 
private  pension  system.  In  1968  the  in- 
come of  one  out  of  every  four  retired 
persons  was  below  the  poverty  line.  The 
President's  Task  Foree  on  the  Aging  has 
said  that  "in  the  1970's  it  is  no  longer 
economically  necessary  or  socially  ac- 
cepted for  millions  of  Americans  to  live 


in  poverty  merely  because  they  are  old." 
Expanding  the  opportunity  of  workers 
to  acquire  vested  pension  rights  is  essen- 
tial to  reducing  the  incidence  of  poverty 
among  the  elderly. 

B.   PLAN   TEBMINATTONS 

As  mentioned  earlier,  too  many  private 
pension  plans  provide  Inadequate  pro- 
tection for  workers  with  vested  rights  in 
the  event  the  plan  itself  is  terminated. 
A  1965  Labor  Department  study  indi- 
cated that  some  500  plans  involving  ap- 
proximately 25,000  workers  terminate 
each  year.  While  many  of  these  are  rela- 
tively new  plans  covering  only  a  few  em- 
ployees, others — such  as  the  Studebaker 
plan — have  involved  over  10,000  workers. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  recently 
studied  40  UAW-negotiated  plans  which 
terminated  between  1959  and  1969.  The 
union  found  that  first,  25  percent  of  the 
plans  paid  less  than  full  benefits  to  re- 
tirees or  those  eligible  to  retire;  second, 
75  percent  of  the  plans  paid  no  benefits 
or  reduced  benefits  to  workers  between 
the  ages  of  50  and  60;  and  third,  52.5  per- 
cent of  the  plans  i>ald  no  benefits  to  any 
workers  below  age  50. 

Needless  to  say,  in  such  cases  the  rea- 
sonable expectations  of  thousands  of 
workers  were  frustrated.  As  former  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  stated  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  back  in  1966: 

"[t)o  the  breadwinner  who  has  planned 
bis  retirement  In  the  expectation  of  regular 
pension  payments,  the  failure  to  fulfill  these 
payments  Is  obviously  a  crushing  blow  to  bis 
hopes,  bis  plans,  and  bis  aspirations  .  . ." 

The  urgency  of  correcting  this  prob- 
lem was  underscored  in  a  speech  deliv- 
ered last  year  by  the  Undersecretary  of 
Labor  Laurence  H.  Silberman.  In  dis- 
cussing plain  terminations,  Mr.  Silberman 
stated: 

We  all  remember  tbe  Studebaker  case 
where  about  4,000  workers  received  only  15 
cents  for  each  dollar  of  accrued  pension 
rights  when  the  company  went  out  of  the 
car-making  business.  And  In  our  view  even 
tbe  Studebaker  case  is  one  too  many. 

The  need  for  a  Government  guarantee 
program  to  insure  against  loss  of  vested 
benefits  Is  not  necessarily  an  indictment 
of  pension  plan  management.  Even  plans 
that  are  funded  on  a  sound  actuarial  ba- 
sis may  terminate  before  all  accrued  or 
vested  benefits  are  funded.  To  establish 
such  a  guarantee  program  is  to  recognize 
the  overriding  interests  of  workers  as  hu- 
man beings,  not  statistics. 

C.    DI8CLOST7KE 

Complexity  compounds  the  problems  of 
our  day.  Oftentimes  the  average  person 
does  not  have  time  to  become  fully  aware 
of  major  events  in  the  news,  let  alone  be- 
come familiar  with  the  fine  print  of  a 
complicated  pension  plan  document. 

Inadequate  disclosure  of  pension  plan 
information  has  added  immeasurably  to 
the  frustration  of  reasonable  expecta- 
tions on  the  part  of  workers.  As  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz  told 
the  House  General  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor last  year: 

The  present  disclosvu-e  requirements  and 
tbe  Labor  Department's  investigatory  author- 
ity are  so  limited  that  viniuaiy  none  of  tbe 


known  breaches  of  fiduciary  responsibility 
were  dlscloaed  as  a  result  of  reports  filed  im- 
der the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  or  through  exercise  of  the  Department  Is 
mvestlgatlve  authority  under  the  law. 

Furthermore,  plan  participants  and 
beneficiaries  frequently  find  tiiat  they 
have  no  meaningful  way  under  existing 
law  to  obtain  judicial  relief.  I  believe 
those  directly  affected  by  the  <«)eration  of 
a  pension  fimd  should  have  some  right  to 
enforce  the  law  on  their  own  betuJf . 

D.    nOTTCIABT   KESPONSIBtLITT 

The  need  for  standards  to  Judge  the 
deeds  and  misdeeds  oi  pension  plan  ad- 
ministrators has  already  been  mentioned. 
There  is  a  fimdamental  gap  in  Federal 
law  at  present  with  respect  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  fiduciary  in  relation  to  the  pen- 
sion fund  he  is  required  to  administer. 
Furthermore,  only  four  States  have  legis- 
lated standards  governing  the  conduct 
of  welfare  or  pension  plan  officials. 

Instances  of  negligence  or  wrongdoing 
by  trustees  of  pension  and  welfare  funds 
have  been  cataloged  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  For  example,  trustees  of  one 
pension  plan  borrowed  two- thirds  of  the 
pension  fund  assets  to  establish  several 
small  retail  shoe  corporations.  In  the 
case  of  c«ie  welfare  plan  providing  life, 
accident,  and  healrth  insurance,  the  &a- 
ployer  failed  to  pay  premiums  when  they 
beciune  due — ^^rtiich  resulted  in  cancella- 
tion of  employee  insurance  coverage — 
despite  the  fsict  that  deductions  were 
taken  from  Mnployees'  paychecks  to  pay 
the  premiums  before,  and  for  3  months 
after,  the  insurance  was  canceled. 

A  uniform  Federal  standard  of  fidu- 
ciary responsibility  is  needed— the  stand- 
ard should  be  fair  and  firm — but  not 
overly  rigid.  Management  of  $130  bil- 
lion in  pension  fimds  affects  not  only  the 
welfare  of  milUons  of  Americans  who  are 
looking  to  that  money  for  retirement 
security  but  also  affects  the  immediate 
health  of  the  whole  national  economy. 
Soimd  investment  decisions  by  pension 
administrators  are  vital  to  one  of  the^ 
largest  sources  of  private  capital  in  the 
United  States. 

n.  THE   PENSION   PROTECTION   ACT — AH 
EXPLANATION 

Mr.  President,  the  vesting  and  Insur- 
ance requirements  of  my  bill  (S.  2485) 
would  apply  to  all  employee  benefit  plans 
which  are  qualified  for  favorable  tex 
treatment  imder  section  401  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  except  plans  operated 
by  a  governmental  unit,  plans  covering 
self-employed  individuals  and  owner- 
employees,  and  plans  covering  not  more 
than  15  employees.  Roughly  90  percent 
of  all  pension  plan  participants  are  cov- 
ered by  tax  qualified  plans. 

The  tax  benefits  accruing  to  emplosrers 
will  be  more  fully  Justified  by  assuring 
that  many  additional  workers  will  re- 
ceive pension  benefits.  Existing  pension 
plan  protection  provided  by  the  nondis- 
crimination and  fimding  standards  of 
the  tax  code  will  be  greatly  strength- 
ened if  this  legislation  is  passed. 

The  effective  date  of  the  vesting  and 
plan  termination  provisions  would  be 
the  beginning  of  an  existing  plan's  fiscal 
year  in  1973.  With  respect  to  new  plans 
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and  plan  amendments  providing  for  lib- 
eralized benefits,  the  plan  termination 
provisions  would  not  apply  until  the  plan 
had  been  in  effect  for  more  than  5  years 
and  the  amendment  for  more  than  3 
years. 

A  wsdting  period  is  desirable  to  assure 
that  insurance  funds  will  be  available  to 
protect  workers  covered  by  long  estab- 
lished plans.  Since  a  high  percentage  of 
new  plans  do  terminate  in  the  early  srears 
of  operation,  the  integrity  of  the  pension 
fund  could  be  seriously  jeopardized  if 
all  plans  were  covered  by  insurance  from 
the  date  of  establishment.  Furthermore, 
a  worker's  expectation  with  respect  to  a 
newly  established  plan  is  not  likely  to  be 
as  great  as  it  would  be  with  respect  to  a 
long  established  plan. 

A.  VESTTNa  PROVISIOIfS 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  establish  a  10- 
year  vesting  standard  for  plans  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  10  years  and  the  legis- 
lation would — 

Require  plans  less  than  10  years  old  to 
meet  a  15-year  vesting  standard; 

Give  existing  plans  over  10  years  old 
5  years  after  the  eltectlve  date  of  the 
act  to  meet  the  10-year  vesting  standard 
but  such  plan  must  meet  the  15-year 
vesting  standard  during  that  time; 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  grant  varia- 
tions from  the  requirements  of  this  title 
where  the  vesting  provisions  impose  un- 
reeisonable  cost  burdens  on  the  employer 
contributing  to  or  maintaining  the  plan; 

Amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  for  loss  of  tax  qualiflcation  for 
plans  falling  to  meet  the  eligibility  and 
vesting  requirements;  and 

Authorize  civil  actions  to  be  brought  by 
the  Secretary  to  enforce  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I. 

Eligibility  requirements  for  participa- 
tion in  a  plan  could  be  no  greater  than 
1  year  of  service  or  age  25.  whichever 
Is  later.  A  large  majority  of  plans  already 
conform  to  such  a  requirement. 

Significantly,  the  proposed  vesting 
standards  would  apply  to  service  before 
as  well  as  after  the  effective  date.  Older 
employees  should  not  be  penalized  by 
discoimting  past  service. 

In  determining  what  service  applies 
to  the  10-  and  15-year  vesting  require- 
ments, an  employee's  entire  service  with 
an  employer  would  count,  extent  service, 
first  prior  to  fulfllllng  any  eligibility  re- 
quirements; second  during  which  an  em- 
ployee declined  to  contribute  to  a  plan 
requiring  employee  contributions;  and 
third  with  a  predecessor  of  an  employer 
could  be  disregarded. 

The  concept  of  a  "continuous"  service 
requirement  is  eliminated.  Thus,  a  work- 
er who  participates  in  a  plan  for  10  years 
has  a  vested  right  despite  the  fact  that 
there  may  have  been  breaks  In  employ- 
ment during  his  tenure  with  the  em- 
ployer. 

A  plan  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
less  than  10  years  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  act  would  have  to  meet  the  10- 
year  vesting  standard  either  5  years 
after  the  effective  date  or  after  the  plan 
had  been  in  existence  for  more  than  10 
years,  whichever  is  later. 

All  plans  established  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act  would  not  have  to 


meet  the  10-year  standard  until  after 
the  plan  had  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  10  years.  But  in  any  event  such 
a  plan,  as  well  as  plans  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  would  have 
to  provide  at  least  15-year  vesting. 

Existing  plans  more  than  10  years 
old  would  have  5  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  act  to  meet  the  10- 
year  rule,  but  during  those  5  years 
the  plan  would  have  to  conform  to  the 
15-year  requirement. 

These  phase-in  provisions  should  as- 
sure that  no  plan  is  faced  with  a  high 
initial  cost  Impact.  If  severe  problems 
atill  exist,  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  grant  a  temporary  variation 
from  the  vesting  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  certain  plans  or  categories  of 
plans  where  the  new  niles  might  im- 
pose severe  cost  burdens  on  the  em- 
ployer. 

B.    PI.AN   mUCDTATION    PBOVISIONS 

Title  n  provides  complete  protection 
for  all  types  of  plan  terminations.  It 
establishes  the  principle  of  employer  re- 
sponsibility for  any  deficiency  in  the 
pension  fund  on  termination.  This  re- 
sponsibility would  be  met  by  the  pur- 
chase of  Insurance  from  a  proposed 
Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion— PBIC — and  by  payment  of  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  event  of  a  voluntary  ter- 
mination or  in  the  event  of  an  Involun- 
tary termination  where  the  unfunded 
vested  liabilities  are  uninsured. 

Where  the  plan  termination  Is  due  to 
a  business  failure  or  financial  dlflBculty, 
the  Insurance  alone  would  cover  ali 
losses  of  vested  benefits. 

The  insurance  fund  would  be  financed 
by  an  initial  appropriation  and  by  the 
payment  of  insurance  premiums  by  each 
plan.  The  initial  premium  rate  would 
be  0.2  percent  of  the  imfunded  vested  li- 
abilities of  a  plan.  The  insiu-ance  re- 
quirements would  be  effective  as  of  the 
first  day  of  a  plan  year  beginning  in 
1973. 

In  the  event  of  a  volimtary  termina- 
tion, the  employer  would  be  liable  for 
the  full  amount  of  any  imfunded  vested 
liabilities.  By  a  voluntary  termination 
I  am  referring,  for  example,  to  a  sltiia- 
tion  where  a  large  financially  soimd  cor- 
poration acquires  a  small  company  and, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  decides  to 
terminate  the  pension  plan  of  the  ac- 
quired company.  In  such  a  case,  it  hard- 
ly seems  imreasonable  to  require  the 
employer  to  foot  the  bill  for  benefits  to 
retired  workers,  as  well  as  to  protect 
those  with  vested  rights  who  have  not 
yet  reached  retirement  age. 

In  determining  whether  a  particular 
termination  is  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
the  entire  operation  of  the  employer 
would  be  considered,  including  the  opera- 
tions of  any  person  controlling,  controlled 
by,  or  under  common  control  with  the 
employer.  Any  liability  would  also  ex- 
tend to  such  persons. 

The  PBIC  would  pay  any  claims  aris- 
ing from  a  voluntary  termination,  but 
then  would  have  recourse  against  the 
employer  for  recovery  of  such  payments. 
In  this  way,  the  rights  of  wortcers  would 
be  protected  In  the  event  of  a  planned 


termination,  whether  voluntary  or  invol'' 
imtary. 

By  making  the  employer  liable  to  pay 
for  losses  due  to  a  voluntary  termina- 
tion, the  bill  contains  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  encourage  adequate  fimdlng.  In 
this  way,  the  bill  would  operate  to  pro- 
vide more  woiicer  protection  with  less 
Oovemment  regulation  than  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  other  bills  pending  before 
Congress. 

In  order  to  alleviate  any  undue  burden 
that  might  fall  on  an  employer  as  the 
result  of  a  voluntary  plan  termination, 
my  bill  would  permit  the  employer's  lia- 
bility to  be  satisfied  by  a  deferred  pay- 
ment arrangement  approved  by  the 
PBIC. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  risk  of 
termination  could  be  significantly  differ- 
ent as  among  various  categories  of  pen- 
sion plans,  my  bill  would  authorize  the 
pBIC  to  establish  risk  categories  for 
various  typetJof  plans.  Accordingly,  va- 
riations from  the  standard  premiimi  rate 
would  be  established  where  justified. 

The  insurance  requirements  would  be 
enforced  through  the  imposition  of  clvU 
penalties.  In  addition,  the  obligation  of 
actually  purchasing  the  Insurance  and 
paying  the  premiums  would  be  on  the 
administrator  of  the  plan.  Where  there  is 
a  failure  to  purchase  insurance  or  the 
insurance  is  canceled  for  failure  to  pay 
the  premium,  the  administrator  would  be 
liable  for  loss  of  vested  benefits  in  the 
event  of  an  Involuntary  termination. 

C.   mSURANCX  COEFOKATION 

Title  m  of  the  bill  establishes  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Insurance  Corporation,  a 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation 
wttWn  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
The  corporation  would  have  scde  respon- 
sibility for  administering  the  insurance 
program  and  would  be  managed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Treasury  and  Labor  and  three 
directors  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of 
the  three  ain>ointed  directors  would  have 
to  be  a  representative  of  labor  and  one  a 
representative  of  management. 

Of  course,  a  considerable  amoimt  of 
pension  plan  expertise  already  exists  in 
the  Treasury  Department  where  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  long  been  re- 
quired to  determine  whether  a  pension 
qualifies  for  favorable  tax  treatment. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  had  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act,  I  believe  that  combined 
tax  and  insurance  provisions  should  be 
administered  imder  one  department  so 
as  to  provide  more  coherent,  less  burden- 
some regulation. 

Title  m  would  also  create  a  technical 
advisory  committee  on  pension  insiu'ance 
composed  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  com- 
mittee would  provide  expert  advice  to  the 
PBIC.  and  assist  it  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  administrative  provi- 
sions, title  IV  of  the  bill  would  authprlze 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  of  pension 
plans  and  report  to  Congress  on  his  flnd- 
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Ings  and  recommendations  by  July  1, 
1974. 

m.    AMENOMXNTS  TO  THS  WXLFARK  AND  PENSION 
PLANS    DISCLOSXnW    ACT 

The  bill  (8.  2486)  would  amend  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  of  1958.  Briefly,  the  bill  would— 

Provide  for  a  Federal  fiduciary  stand- 
ard requiring  pension  plan  administra- 
tors to  manage  the  pension  fimd  in  a 
prudent  manner  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  participants  and  beneficiaries  of  the 
pension  plan ; 

Provide  for  stricter  reporting  and  dis- 
closure requirements  than  exist  In  ciu-- 
rent  law; 

Provide  for  annual  audits  by  independ- 
ent certified  or  licensed  accountants; 

Give  the  Secretary  of  Labor  much 
broader  authority  to  investigate  and  en- 
force the  fiduciary  and  disclosure  re- 
quirements. This  investigatory  author- 
ity would  be  similar  to  that  in  the  Lan- 
dnun-Griffln  Act; 

Give  a  worker  the  right  to  sue  in  Fed- 
eral Court  to  enforce  the  disclosure  pro- 
visions and  authorize  private  class  action 
suits  to  remedy  breaches  of  fiduciary 
duty; 

Prohibit  persons  convicted  of  certain 
crimes  from  serving  in  a  fiduciary  capac- 
ity with  an  employee  benefit  plan  for  a 
period  of  5  years  from  the  date  of  his 
conviction  or  the  end  of  his  term  of  im- 
prisonment; and 

Override  State  law  covering  fiduciary 
reporting  and  disclosure  requirements, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  private  siiit  to  re- 
cover benefits  or  to  clarify  rights  to  fu- 
ture benefits.  Also  left  intact  are  State 
and  Federal  laws  regulating  banking.  In- 
surance, and  securities. 

The  disclosure  and  fiduciary  provisions 
are  patterned  after  legislation  proposed 
last  year  by  the  administration. 

Under  the  disclosure  provisions,  a 
participant  who  leaves  a  plan  with  a 
vested  right  to  a  future  benefit  must  be 
supplied  with  a  statement  indicating  the 
amount  of  benefits  he  is  entitled  to  and 
the  procedures  to  obtain  these  benefits. 
Additionally,  a  worker  who  is  currently 
covered  by  a  plan  would  have  the  right 
to  ask  for  a  statement  informing  him  as 
to  when  he  will  become  entitled  to  a 
benefit  and  the  amount  of  benefits  al- 
ready accrued  in  his  behalf. 

Detailed  reporting  of  plan  transac- 
tions and  investments  will  be  required 
where  the  transaction  exceeds  $100,000 
or  3  percent  of  the  value  of  the  fund. 
Such  reporting  will  also  be  required 
where  the  transaction  involves  a  party 
in  interest. 

The  standard  of  fiduciary  responsibil- 
ity is  based  mi  a  prudent  man  rule  which 
requires  the  trustee  to  act  "with  care  un- 
der the  circumstances  then  prevailing 
that  a  prudent  man  acting  In  a  like  ca- 
pacity and  familiar  with  such  matters 
would  rise  in  the  conduct  of  an  enter- 
prise of  a  like  character  and  with  like 
aims."  This  is  not  an  unreasonable  or 
arbitrary  rule  based  on  a  standard  of 
conduct  divorced  from  the  realities  of 
large  scale  investment  decisions.  It  is  a 
rule  of  reason  which  takes  into  consid- 
eration all  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing a  particidar  decision. 


Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  con- 
trolling transactions  involving  a  poten- 
tial conflict  of  interest.  However,  certain 
commonly  accepted  practices  are  al- 
lowed, such  as  Investment  in  the  securi- 
ties of  the  employer  whose  employees 
are  covered  by  the  plan.  But  even  in  such 
a  case,  the  investment  could  not  exceed 
10  percMit  of  the  value  of  the  fund  as- 
sets, adequate  consideration  must  be 
paid,  and  the  investment  must  be  pru- 
dent. 

Authority  is  also  provided  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  grant  limited  exemptions  from 
tile  prohibited  conflict-of-interest  trans- 
actions. Thus,  there  is  sufficient  flexibil- 
ity to  assure  protection  against  the  most 
harmful  practices  while  recognizing  that 
justifiable  situations  arise  which  require 
different  treatment. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  legislation 
I  am  Introducing  strikes  a  reasonable 
balance  between  the  need  for  additional 
governmental  regulation  and  the  need 
for  flexibility  in  the  private  pension  sys- 
tem. 

I  see  no  reason  to  require  a  faster  rate 
of  funding  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  my  bill.  A  built-in  incentive 
to  fund  is  provided  by  the  establishment 
of  employer  liability  without  the  stric- 
tures of  a  rigid  funding  schedule. 

Obviously,  recognition  must  be  given 
to  the  tradeoff  of  early  vesting  provisions 
for  increased  benefits  which  may  be  de- 
manded. In  my  opinion  this  bill  does  not 
sacrifice  the  latter  in  favor  of  the  former 
Reasonable  qualification  standards  are 
established,  but  within  this  Umltatlon 
there  is  considerable  freedom  to  weigh 
and  consider  competing  priorities  in  a 
private  pension  program. 

The  disclosure  and  fiduciary  standards 
also  strike  a  reasonable  balance  between 
the  need  of  workers  to  know  and  the 
dangers  of  administrative  overidU. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  age  of  rising  and 
too  often  unfilled  expectations,  it  is  es- 
sential for  Congress  to  enact  private  pen- 
sion reform  legislation  such  as  this. 

The  time  has  come  when  workers  can 
no  longer  be  denied  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  pension  benefits  upon  which 
they  rely  will.  In  fact,  be  paid  upon  re- 
tirement. 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  2490.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Guano  River  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes.  Referred  to  the  Ct)mmittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CHILB8.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  whlidi  would  pro- 
vide for  the  Guano  River  National  Park 
In  the  State  of  Florida.  Tbis  is  a  com- 
panion meastu«  to  the  bill  introduced 
by  Congressman  Bill  Chappkll. 

This  unique  area  consists  of  10.000 
acres  of  lush,  high,  dry  land  In  St.  John's 
County.  It  also  consists  of  4Vi  miles  of 
ocean  frontage,  9  miles  of  fresh  water 
lakes  and  ponds,  and  11  miles  of  inter- 
coastal  waterway. 

TUs  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  designate  and 
acquire  the  land  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. 


This  irreplaceable  and  precious  natiuul 
resource  could  be  used  and  appreciated 
by  almost  2  million  people  living  within 
a  100-mile  radius  of  the  area.  It  is  the 
only  land  of  its  type  available  in  the 
northeast  Florida  area. 

The  acquisition  of  this  area  represents 
the  kind  of  legacy  which  we  need  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve,  for  not  only  this  gen- 
eration, but  for  all  to  come. 

Efforts  to  acquire  this  unique  area  has 
broad  support  in  my  home  State  of 
Florida  and  would  offer  an  Invaluable 
asset  for  use  and  enjoyment  for  all  our 
citizens. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  legislation  will 
receive  an  early  hearing  l^  the  Congress 
so  that  we  may  move  to  protect  one  of 
the  most  unique  and  beautiful  areas  in 
Florida. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  2490 
A  bm  to  provide  tar  the  eetabllshment  of  the 
Ouano  River  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  foe 
the  purpose  of  preserving  a  relatively  un- 
spoiled area  of  ocean  beaches,  fresh  water 
lakes  and  pands,  and  associated  uplands  for 
the  inspiration  and  benefit  of  present  and 
future  generations,  the  Secretary  of  the  in- 
terior (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secre- 
tary) Is  authorized  to  designate  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10,000  acres  in  St.  Johns  County,  Florida, 
within  the  area  described  In  subsection  (b) 
for  the  establishment  as  the  Ouano  River 
National  Park. 

(b)  The  area  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
Is  bounded  generally  as  follows:  Beginning 
at  the  confluenoe  of  the  Ouano  River  and  the 
Interooastal  Waterway;  thence  easterly  and 
iMrtherly  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  approxi- 
mately four  and  one-half  mUes;  thence 
westerly  to  the  Intercoastal  Waterway: 
thenoe  southerly  along  the  Interooastal 
Waterway  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Stc.  a.  Within  the  area  designated  pur- 
suant to  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and  Interests 
therein  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  apppoprlatod  fxmds,  or  exchange,  except 
that  any  property  owned  by  the  State  of 
nortda  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  only  by  donation.  When  the 
Sea?etary  determines  that  lands  and  interests 
therein  sufflclent  to  constitute  an  efficiently 
admlnlstrable  unit  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  have  been  acquired,  he  shaa  establish  the 
area  as  the  Ouano  Rlvw  National  Park  by 
publication  of  a  notice  to  that  effect  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Pending  suoh  eetabtiahment 
and  thereafter,  the  Seoratary  sbaU  administer 
Mm  lands  and  Intensts  thsrsin  acquired  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  In  acoordanoe  with 
the  Act  of  August  as.  1916  (39  Stat.  635),  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

Sbc.  8.  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated snoh  sume  as  may  be  neoeasary  to 
oany  oat  the  puzposee  at  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2492.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Otsnmlt- 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 

LOBBTINO  ACT  AKENSKXNTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
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amend  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Lobbying  Act 
In  three  principal  aspects,  each  of  which 
would  close  a  major  loophole  in  existing 
law: 

First,  coverage  of  the  Lobbying  Act  is 
expanded  to  include  individuals  or  orga- 
nizations having  as  a  substantial  purpose 
the  influence  of  legislation. 

Sec<md.  coverage  of  the  act  is  expanded 
to  include  individuals  or  organizations 
expending  their  own  fimds  to  influence 
legislation. 

Third,  coverage  of  the  act  Is  expanded 
to  include  certain  individuals  or  or- 
ganizations who  seek  to  influence  legis- 
lation indirectly — the  so-called  grass- 
roots lobbyists. 

Under  present  law,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Lobbying  Act  is 
applicable  only  to  individuals  or  organi- 
zations, one  of  whose  prlncipctl  purposes 
is  to  influence  legislation.  In  the  past, 
many  organizations  have  successfully 
avoided  compliance  with  the  act  wi  the 
ground  that  their  lobbying  activities, 
while  substantial,  are  not  a  principal 
purpose  of  the  organization.  In  recent 
years,  there  have  been  notable  abuses  in 
this  area,  involving  organizations  which 
have  moimted  enormous  lobbying  activi- 
ties in  opposition  to  major  legislation, 
but  which  have  not  been  required  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Lower- 
ing Act,  because  they  say,  lobbjring  is  not 
one  of  their  principal  activities. 

In  addition,  imder  present  law,  the 
act  is  applicable  only  to  a  person  who 
"solicits,  collects,  or  receives"  money  or 
any  other  thing  of  value  for  lobbying 
activities.  In  interpreting  this  language, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  persons 
who  merely  expend  their  own  funds  are 
not  covered  by  the  act.  United  States  v. 
Harriss.  347  U.S.  612  (1954).  In  an 
<Vinlon  by  Chief  Justice  Warren,  con- 
taining an  invitation  to  action  by  Con- 
gress, the  Court  stated  in  the  Harriss 
case  that  if  a  broader  construction  of  the 
act  is  to  become  law,  it  "is  for  Congress  to 
accomplish  by  further  legislation." 

Also,  in  the  Harriss  case,  the  Sivreme 
Court  interpreted  the  act  as  applicable 
only  to  lobbying  that  involves  direct  com- 
mimlcation  with  Members  of  Ccaigress  on 
pending  or  proposed  legislation.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions— the  grassroots  lobbyists — who  seek 
to  influeiu^  leglslatioti  indirectly, 
through  mass  letter  campaigns  or  other 
methods,  are  not  subject  to  the  act. 

It  is  an  anomaly  that  present  law  does 
not  cover  lobbyists  who  expend  substan- 
tial sums  in  their  activities,  or  who  ex- 
pend their  own  funds,  or  who  artificially 
stimulate  lobbsring  activities  by  others. 
The  existing  pnt>vlsloins  of  the  Lobbying 
Act  have  been  criticized  as  gaping  loop- 
holes through  which  wecdthy  individuals 
and  organizations  can  pour  large 
amounts  of  influence  money,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  wdaiic  interest. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  stated  in  dis- 
sent in  the  Harriss  case,  "more  serious 
evils  affecting  the  pid)Uc  interest  are  to 
be  found  in  the  way  lobbyists  spend  thdr 
money  than  in  the  ways  they  obtain  it." 
It  is  time  that  these  major  loopholes  were 
closed. 


In  addition  to  the  three  principal  pro- 
visions outlined  above,  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing contains  several  other  signtfl- 
oant  provisions  to  Improve  the  lobbsring 
laws,  all  of  which  were  contained  in  Sen- 
ator Mike  Monroney's  legislative  reor- 
ganisation profxwals  in  1966  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  1967,  but  never  enacted 
into  law.  These  provisions  are  as  follows: 

The  bUl  will  txansfer  the  responsibility  for 
policing  the  Lobbying  Act  frccn  the  Secretary 
of  the  Seiiate  axLd  the  Clerk  at  the  House  to 
the  Comptroller  General. 

It  wUl  require  full  dlaclOBure  of  contingent 
fee  arrangemente. 

It  will  equalize  the  status  of  broadcasters 
and  the  writing  press  with  respect  to  exemp- 
tions and  reporting  requirements  under  the 
Act. 

It  will  repeal  section  310(b)  of  Uie  Act, 
which  prohibits  an  individual  from  mgaglng 
In  lobbying  activities  within  three  years  of 
his  conviction  under  the  Act.  The  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  Harriss  case  oast 
strong  doubts  on  the  ooD«tltutlonaaity  of  this 
provision. 

And,  where  a  registrant  under  the  Act  is 
unable  to  differentiate  his  lobbying  expenses 
from  his  other  expenses,  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  require  that  he  list  his  total  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  and  allocate  the  por- 
tion repreeentlng  lobbying  activities. 

Each  of  these  provisions  is  essential 
to  more  effective  operation  of  the  Lobby- 
ing Act.  Overall,  the  various  aspects  of 
the  bill  will  produce  major  improvements 
in  the  operation  of  the  existing  law.  The 
proposals  to  expand  the  coverage  of  the 
act  win  eliminate  some  of  the  most  seri- 
ous current  defects.  They  will  bring 
within  the  terms  of  the  act  a  signlflcant 
number  of  individuals  and  organizations 
currently  engaged  in  extensive  lobbying 
activities,  and  will  provide  important 
new  information  as  to  the  scope  and  in- 
tensity of  efforts  to  Influence  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  the  provisions  is  to 
eliminate  the  arbitrary  exemiHlons  for 
lobbyists  under  present  law.  The  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  is  based  on 
the  straightforward  rationale  that  sun- 
light is  the  best  disinfectant,  that  dis- 
closure is  the  most  siiitable  control  over 
lobbying,  and  that  lobbjring  laws  should 
identify  pressures,  not  regulate  them. 
That  rationale  applies  equally  to  all  per- 
sons engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in 
substantial  lobbying  activities,  whatever 
the  source  of  their  funds. 

Congress  and  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  the  ways  our  laws  are 
made.  Last  August,  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly approved  major  new  cam- 
paign financing  legislation,  requiring 
comprehensive  reporting  and  disclosure 
of  political  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures. The  time  is  long  overdue  for  Con- 
gress to  apply  the  same  full  disclosure 
principle  to  lobbying  activities,  and  I 
hope  that  there  will  be  early  action  on 
the  legislation  I  am  Introducing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori),  as 
follows: 

8.3493 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Regulation  of 

Lobbying  Aot,  and  for  other  puipoees 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Aot  Amendments  of  1971." 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  REGULA- 
TION OF  LOBBTINO  ACT 


UBJPIMITION  OP  COMPraOLLBK  ODIZBAI. 

Sic.  3.  Section  302(d)  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ulation of  Lobbying  Act  (3  T7.S.C.  361(d) )  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  term  'Comptroller  General'  means 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States." 

MUlTlfUBPOSK    CONTRIBTTTIONS    AND 
KXPENDrrTTRKS 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  caption  of  section  308  of 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  304)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "clkbk 
or    ROT7SS"   and    Inserting    In    lieu   thereof 

"COMFTaOLXXB  GKNKKAL". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Clerk"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Comptroller  General"; 

(3)  toy  striking  out  "subparagraph  (a)  or 
(b)  or*:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Where  contributions 
are  received  or  expenditures  made  In  part  for 
the  purposes  designated  in  section  307  of  this 
title  and  in  part  for  any  other  purpose,  the 
statements  required  to  be  filed  by  this  sub- 
section shall  Include  only  that  part  of  the 
amount  of  any  such  contribution  or  expendi- 
ture which  was  for  the  purposes  deecilbed 
In  such  section,  except  that  if  the  relative 
proportions  cannot  be  ascertained  with  rea- 
sonable certainty,  such  statements  shall  show 
total  receipts  and  expenditures  together  with 
an  estimate  by  the  registrant  of  the  part 
thereof  which  was  for  the  purpoees  described 
in  such  section,  and  an  estimate  of  the  part 
thereof  which  was  for  other  piuposes.". 

(c)  "ntle  m  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946    (60 
Stat.  813)  Is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  305.  Statements  to  be  filed  with  Clerk 

of  House." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"Sec.  306.  Statements  to  be  filed  with  Ooxnp- 
troUer  General.". 

TZVZ-TKAM  FmXSnVATION  OT  BXCOUM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  306  of  the  Federal  Regu- 
lation of  Lobbying  Act  (3  U.S.C.  266)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  the  caption  of  such 
section  "TWO"  and  Ineertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
•Tm"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "Clerk"  each  time  It 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Comp- 
troller General"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives"; and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "two"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "five". 

(b)  Item  306  of  title  in  of  the  t«ble  of 
contents  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  813)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "two"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "five". 

APPLJCABILmr;   StTKSTAlTnAL  PTntFOSX 
CONTROLLXNO 

Sic.  5.  Section  307  of  the  FedM«l  Regula- 
tion Of  Lobbying  Act  (3  U.S.C.  366)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PKBSOirs  TO  WHOM  APPLICABLK 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  UUe 
shall  apply  to  any  person  (except  a  political 
committee  as  defined  In  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  and  duly  organized  State  or 
local  committees  of  a  political  party),  who 
by  himself,  or  through  any  agent  or  em- 
ployee or  other  persons  In  any  manner-  what- 
soever, directly  or  indirectly,  solicits,  collects, 
or  receives  money  or  any  other  thing  of 
value  or  expends  money  or  any  other  thing 
of  value  exceeding  $360  during  any  calendar 
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year,  a  substantial  part  of  which  Is  used  to 
aid,  or  a  substantial  purpose  of  which  person 
is  to  aid.  In  the  accomplishment  of  any  of 
the  following  purposes: 

"(1)  The  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  To  infiuence,  directly,  or  Indirectly, 
the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  also 
apply  to  any  person  (except  a  i>oIitical  com- 
mittee as  defined  In  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  and  duly  organized  State  or 
local  committees  of  a  political  party),  who 
by  himself,  or  through  any  agent  or  em- 
ployee or  other  persons  in  any  manner  what- 
soever, directly  or  Indirectly,  expends  money 
or  any  other  thing  of  value  exceeding  $1,000 
for  each  endeavor  which  has  as  its  purpose 
the  passage  or  defeat,  or  Infiuenclng  the 
passage  or  defeat,  by  the  use  of  any  means 
involving  direct  communication  with  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  of  any  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

COKTINGENT   FEES:    BBOADCASTING 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  caption  of  section  308  of 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  267)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 

BETAST     or    THE     SENATE     AND    CLERK    OF     THE 

HOUSE"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "cokp- 

TBOUEK  CENEKAL". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  308  of  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
267  (a) )  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  shall  give  to  those  officers"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  shall  give  to  that  officer,":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Clerk  and  Secretary" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Comptroller 
General". 

(c)  Such  subsection  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Any  person  required  to  register  piirsuant 
to  this  subsection  in  connection  with  any 
activities  for  which  he  is  to  receive  a  contin- 
gent fee  shall,  before  doing  anything  for 
which  such  fee  is  to  be  paid,  file  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  such  detail  as  he 
may  require,  a  description  of  the  event  upon 
the  occurrence  of  which  the  fee  is  contin- 
gent, and,  depending  on  the  arrangement,  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  the  fee  either 
in  terms  of  a  dollar  amount  or  in  terms  of 
percentage  of  recovery.  A  copy  of  any  such 
contingent  fee  contract  may  be  filed  with 
the  Comptroller  General  by  any  registrant, 
and  shall  be  so  filed  at  the  request  of  the 
Comptroller  General." 

(d)  The  next-to-Iast  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section is  amended  by  striking  out  "publi- 
cations In  which  he  has  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pub- 
lications, or  any  broadcasting  stations.  In 
or  from  which  he  has  caused  to  be  published 
or  broadcast". 

(e)  Such  subsection  is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "any  licensed  radio  or 
television  broadcasting  station  or"  before 
"any  newspaper  or  other"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "newspaper  or  period- 
ical" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "broad- 
casting station,   newspaper,  or   periodical"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  broadcasts"  before 
"news  items,  editorials,";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "broadcasting  station," 
before  "newspaper,  periodical,  or  individual.". 

(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  (2UJ3.C. 
267(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compUed  by 
said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
piled by  him  and  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 


of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate''. 

(g)  Title  ni  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946   (60 
Stat.  813)  is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  308.  Registration  with  Secretary  of  the 

Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"Sec.  308.  Registration     with     Comptroller 

General.". 

AOMINISTKATION  BT  COMPTKOLUCR  GBNERAI. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Sections  310  and  311  of  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  are  re- 
designated as  sections  311  and  312,  reepec- 
Uvely. 

(b)  That  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  section  309  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"POWKBS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  001CPTBOLX,EE 
QBNEHAI. 

"Sec.  310.  The  Comptroller  General  as  the 
agent  of  the  Congress  shall — 

"(1)  develop  and  prescribe  methods  and 
forms  for  the  filing  of  reports  and  statements 
required  by  this  title,  and  promulgate  regu- 
lations for  the  administration  of  this  title; 

"(2)  make  available  for  public  Inspection 
all  reports  and  statements  filed  pursuant  to 
this  title; 

"(3)  ascertain  whether  any  person  has 
failed  to  file  any  report  or  statement  as  re- 
quired by  this  title,  or  has  filed  any  incom- 
plete or  Inaccurate  report  or  statement  under 
this  title,  and  notify  such  person  that  he  Is 
obligated  to  file  such  report  or  statement  In 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title; 

"(4)  refer  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
appropriate  action  any  Information  coming 
to  his  attention,  through  complaints  or 
otherwise,  of  any  failure  to  register,  or  the 
filing  of  any  false.  Improper,  or  Incomplete 
registration  or  information  under  this  title; 

"(5)  make  such  studies  and  transmit  to  the 
OongresB  such  recommendations  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  further  the  objectives 
of  this  title; 

"(6)  retain  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  years  each  report  and  statement  filed 
under  this  title,  and  during  such  period, 
make  such  reports  and  statements,  or  true 
and  correct  copies  thereof,  available  as  pub- 
lic records  open  to  public  Inspection;  and 

"(7)  transmit  to  the  Congress  annually  a 
full  and  complete  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  this  title.". 

(c)  Title  in  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of   1946 
(60  Stat.  813)  is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  310.  Penalties. 

"Sec.  311.  Exemption." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"Sec.  310.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Comp- 
troller OenenU. 
"Sec.  311.  Penalties. 
"Sec.  312.  Exemption.". 

VIOLATION  OF  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  8.  Section  311  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
269),  as  redesignated  by  section  7(a)  of  this 
Act,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a) "  In  subsection  (a) 
thereof; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  any  regulation  of  the 
Comptroller  General  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title,"  Immediately  before  "shall,  upon  con- 
viction," in  the  first  sentence  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  thereof. 

PARTUL    INVAUDITT 

Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof,  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  such  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  and  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972. 

S.  2493.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  political  contributions,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

TAX  CREDIT  FOR  POLITICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
establish  a  tax  credit  for  political  con- 
tributions. 

Under  this  legislation,  a  total  of  up  to 
$50  for  a  single  individual,  or  $100  for 
a  married  couple,  would  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  Federal  Income  taxes  for 
contributions  to  political  parties  or  can- 
didates. The  credit  would  be  available  for 
contrlbuticKis  to  tdl  elections — primaries 
or  general  elections — and  to  candidates 
at  all  levels — ^Federal,  State,  or  local. 
Equally  Important,  the  credit  would  be 
for  100  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  ccm- 
tribution,  up  to  the  stated  limit. 

The  concept  of  tax  credits  for  political 
contributions  has  had  a  distinguished 
history  of  support  over  the  past  decade. 
In  1962,  President  Kennedy's  Commission 
on  Campaign  Costs  issued  its  report,  en- 
titled "Financing  Presidential  Cam- 
paigns." One  of  the  major  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Commission's  report  was  the 
enactment  of  a  tax  credit  for  political 
contributions.  As  the  report  stated: 

The  recommended  credit  is  Intended  to 
encourage  large  numbers  of  small  gifts.  The 
bulk  of  *  *  *  campaign  funds  available  to 
both  parties  Is  now  supplied  by  a  relatively 
small  group  of  contributors,  giving  sums 
ranging  from  a  few  hundred  to  several  thou- 
sands of  dollars  •  •  *.  We  hope  that  this  •  •  • 
incentive  to  small  gifts  will  stimulate  the 
massive  giving  needed  by  the  parties.  If  it 
does  not,  other  forms  of  government  subsidy 
may  be  inevitable. 

Virtually  every  major  study  of  the  po- 
litical process  in  recent  years  has  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  the  tax  credit,  and 
the  idea  has  also  been  pursued  exten- 
sively in  Congress. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  "The 
Political  Process  in  America,"  in  May 
1967,  President  Johnson  recommended 
that  Congress  undertake  an  extensive  re- 
view of  the  methods  of  financing  election 
campsugns,  by  means  such  as  direct  ap- 
propriations, tax  credits,  tax  deductions, 
treasury  vouchers,  and  various  matching 
grant  plans. 

Then,  in  November  1967,  after  com- 
prehensive hearings  and  executive  ses- 
sions by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  numerous  proposals,  the  committee 
favorably  reported  H.R.  4890,  the  "Hon- 
est Elections  Act  of  1967."  As  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  the  bUl  con- 
tained a  number  of  major  provisions.  In- 
cluding an  income  tax  credit  of  up  to 
$25  for  one-half  of  the  political  contri- 
butions made  by  a  taxpayer.  All  but  one 
of  the  17  m«nbers  of  the  committee  sup- 
ported this  provision. 

Subsequently,  in  the  91st  Congress,  to- 
gether with  Senator  James  Pearson  of 
Kansas,  I  offered  a  tax  credit  amend- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  The 
amendment  was  narrowly  defeated  by 
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the  margin  of  50  to  45,  but  the  vote  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment had  itself  been  amended  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  add  provlsloos  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  campaign 
contributions,  so  that  no  full  debate  on 
the  merits  of  the  tax  credit  was  posslUe. 
In  light  of  this  prior  history,  I  am 
confident  that  a  majority  of  the  full  Sen- 
ate favors  a  tax  credit  for  political  con- 
tributions. Because  of  the  procedural  re- 
quirements in  the  Constituticm  dealing 
with  revenue  legislation,  however,  it  was 
not  poealble  to  include  the  tax  credit  in 
8.  382,  the  election  reform  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  last 
August.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  tiie  broad 
support  for  the  tax  credit,  I  hope  that 
such  a  provision  may  become  part  of  our 
Internal  Revenue  Code  In  time  for  the 
1972  election  campaign,  either  as  legis- 
lation enacted  on  its  own,  or  as  part  of 
appropriate  revenue  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress  later  this  session. 

The  tax  credit  approach  to  flnAnr.tng 
political  campaigns  has  several  major 
advantages  over  all  other  methods  that 
have  been  proposed  for  financing  such 
campaigns. 

First,  the  tax  credit  will  provide  a  sig- 
nificant new  incentive  for  participation 
in  the  political  process  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  electorate.  One  of  the  most 
Important  goals  in  recent  proposals  to 
reform  the  political  process  has  been  to 
stimulate  greater  public  participation  In 
electicm  campaicrns.  I  believe  that  the 
modest  tax  credit  I  have  proposed  will 
significantly  encourage  political  parties 
to  solicit  contributions  fnxn  small  do- 
nors. In  recent  election  years,  for  exam- 
ple, there  have  been  millions  of  indi- 
vidual campaign  contributors,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  whom  were  %\  or 
$2  contributors.  By  offering  a  tax  credit 
for  the  full  amount  of  cootrlbutlons  by 
small  donors,  we  will  encoura^  many 
more  individuals  to  contribute,  and  we 
will  encourage  existing  small  contribu- 
tors to  raise  their  contributions  to  a  more 
substantial  level. 

Second,  by  encouraging  contributions 
from  small  donors,  the  tax  credit  will 
help  to  break  down  the  excessive  reliance 
by  candidates  on  large  contributors.  As 
a  result,  the  tax  credit  will  help  to  re- 
store pubUc  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the 
election  process.  It  will  help  to  eliminate 
the  ambiguous  relationships  created  for 
the  successful  candidate,  in  which  he  is 
obligated — or  at  least  appears  to  be  ob- 
ligated— to  his  large  contributors. 

Third,  the  tax  credit  leaves  the  deci- 
sion on  the  allocation  of  pid>llc  funds, 
through  the  tax  subsidy  mechanism,  to 
the  choice  of  the  individual  taxpayer 
himself.  This  point  is  the  central  distinc- 
tion between  the  tax  credit  ai^roat^  and 
the  various  proposals  made  in  recent 
years  for  direct  Federal  financing  of 
political  campaigns.  Both  approaches  in- 
volve a  Federal  subsidy  for  political  cam- 
paigns. Under  the  tax  credit  approach, 
however,  unlike  these  other  proposals, 
the  Federal  Government  plays  no  part 
in  determining  which  candidates  or  com- 
mittees are  to  receive  public  funds  or  the 
amount  of  public  funds  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  pfuticttlar  candidates.  It  Is  the 


citizen,  and  the  citizen  altme.  who  makes 
this  determination. 

Fourth,  the  tax  credit  offers  financial 
assistance  to  candidates  not  only  at  the 
general  election  stage,  but  at  the  primary 
stage  as  well,  where  such  assistance  can 
often  be  of  crucial  importance. 

Fifth,  the  tax  credit  offers  assistance 
to  candidates  not  only  at  the  Presidential 
level,  but  at  the  congressional.  State,  and 
local  level  as  well.  This  point  Is  especially 
important.  As  Senator  Robert  ICennedy 
stated  in  1967: 

PreoktoatUl  oanrtltlat^w  do  not  tspria^.  like 
Mincrvm,  ttota.  Cli«  brow  at  Jov«.  Men  eun 
oooaldflmtloa  tat  tlM  FraMdency  toy  VbtAi 
pacformanoe  In  otbar  pubUo  oOce— most 
often  goveriMir  or  Senator,  llie  eipeoee  of 
nomloA'Uon  to  a  goremoc^hlp  or  a  Senate 
ae*t — espectally  In  tbe  large  atMtea  from 
wblch  most  PrealdenAtal  oancHdatee  en 
<liawn — ^ta  by  ItaeU  a  eulMteDittel  teiMer  to 
aU  but  men  cd  ■rnmHtOi.  at  tlMlr  Cavoced  oan- 
dlflatea.  Thus,  fair  consideration  for  the 
Prewtdepcy  ttseU  requtres  pubUo  eupport  for 
campaigns  for  leaer  offices  at  all  lereis.  lUs 
support  can  only  oome  fnm  tax  Inoeottves  to 
mmvldual  contrltniUons. 

Before  proposing  this  legislation,  I 
gave  serious  consideration  to  including 
a  tax  deduction  as  an  alternative  to  the 
tax  credit.  A  tax  deduction  approach 
would  have  many  of  the  advantages  of  a 
tax  credit,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
enooiutigement  of  individual  choice  and 
participation  in  the  political  process,  and 
the  avoidance  of  a  Federal  role  in  allo- 
cating public  funds  to  political  cam- 
paigns. However,  a  tax  deduction  would 
cause  substantial  Inequities  and  dispari- 
ties in  the  benefits  afforded  contributors. 
Those  in  the  highest  tax  brackets,  at 
whom  the  incentive  should  be  least  di- 
rected, would  receive  the  greatest  bene- 
fits, whereas  taxpayers  in  the  lowest 
brackets  would  receive  the  smallest  bene- 
fit. Therefore,  the  proposed  legislation 
contains  no  provision  for  a  tax  deduction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as 
follows: 

S.  2493 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  political 
oontrlbutlocui,  and  for  other  purposes 
fie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asaembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  dted  as  the  "Tax  Credit  for  PoUttcal  Con- 
tributions Act  of  1971." 

mOOMS  TAX  CRKDIT  FOR  POLITICAL 
OONTHIBXmONS 

ALLOWAM  OS  OF  CBJDrr 

Sbc.  101.  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  credits  against  tax)  Is  amended 
by  reniunberlng  section  40  as  41,  and  by  In- 
serting after  section  89  the  foUo>wlng  new 
section: 
"Sac.  40.  PouncAi.  CONTUBimoifs. 

"(a)  OsifBUL  RUI.X. — ^In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, Itiere  shall  be  aUowed,  as  a  credit 
against  ttM  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  so 
much  of  the  poUtleal  contributions  as  does 
not  exceed  $50,  payment  of  which  la  made  by 
the  taxpayer  wlttiln  the  taxable  year. 


"(b)  LaoTATiom. — 

"(1)  M*ssT¥n  Indtviduals. — In  the  case  of 
a  Jdnt  return  of  a  hxisband  and  wife  under 
section  6013.  the  credit  aUowed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  exceed  9100.  In  the  case  of  a 
separate  return  of  a  married  Individual,  the 
credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  $60. 

"(i)  Application  wtth  othxb  csKorrs. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subeectlon  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  impoeed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced 
by  the  siun  of  the  credits  allowable  imder 
section  8S  (rMatlng  to  foreign  tax  credit), 
section  36  (relating  to  partially  tax-exempt 
Intereet),  section  87  (relating  to  retirement 
Income),  and  section  38  (relating  to  Invest- 
ment In  certain  depreciable  property). 

"(8)  VnuncATioN. — The  credit  allowed  by 
subeectlon  (a)  shaU  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  any  political  oontrlbuitlon,  only  U  such 
political  contribution  Is  verified  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shaU 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(0)  DKiTNmoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Political  coNTBiscrnoN. — The  term 
'political  contribution'  means  a  contribution 
or  gift  of  money  to — 

"(A)  an  Individual  who  Is  a  oandlda/te  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  elective  public  offloe  In  any  primary, 
general,  or  ^>eclal  election,  or  In  any  Na- 
tional, State,  or  local  convention  or  caucus 
of  a  political  party,  for  use  by  such  In- 
dividual to  fiirther  his  candidacy  for  nomi- 
nation or  election  to  such  office; 

"(B)  any  conomlttee,  aasodatlon,  or  or- 
ganization (whether  or  not  Incorporated) 
organized  and  operated  excliislvely  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing,  or  attempting  to  In- 
fluence, the  nomination  or  election  of  one 
or  more  Individuals  who  are  candidates  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  elective  public  offloe,  for  use  by  such 
committee,  association,  or  organization  to 
further  the  candidacy  of  such  Individual  or 
Individuals  for  nomination  or  election  to 
such  office; 

"(C)  the  national  committee  of  a  national 
political  party; 

"(D)  the  State  committee  of  a  national 
poUtlcal  party  as  designated  by  the  national 
committee  of  such  party;  or 

"(E)  a  local  committee  of  a  national  po- 
UUcal  party  as  designated  by  the  State  com- 
mittee of  auch  party  dealgnated  under  aub- 
paragraph  (D). 

"(8)  Candcdatk. — ^The  term  'candidate* 
means,  with  respect  to  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  elective  public  oflloe.  an  individual 
who — 

"(A)  has  publicly  announced  that  he  Is  a 
candidate  for  nomination  or  election  to  such 
office;  and 

"(B)  meets  the  quallflcatlons  prescribed 
by  law  to  hold  such  office. 

"(3)  National  political  pastt. — The  term 
'national  political  party*  means — 

"(A)  m  the  case  of  contributions  made 
during  a  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  In 
which  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  are  chosen,  a  political  party  pre- 
senting candidates  or  electors  for  such  of- 
fices on  the  official  election  ballot  of  ten  or 
more  States,  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  contributions  made 
during  any  other  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer, a  political  party  which  met  the  quali- 
fications described  in  subparagraph  (A)  In 
the  last  preceding  election  of  a  President  and 
Vice  President. 

"(4)  St  ATX  AND  LOCAL. — The  term  'State' 
means  the  various  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  the  term  'local'  means  a  po- 
litical subdivision  or  part  thereof,  or  two  or 
more  political  subdivisions  or  parts  thereof, 
of  a  State. 

"(d)  Caosa  Rkixxknoes. — 
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"For  disallowance  of  credits  to  estates  and 
trusts,  see  section  04a(a)(3)." 

rt.MITOIi  Ain>  XaCHNICAL   AMXNDICXNTS 

Sxc.  102.  (a)  The  table  of  sections  for  such 
subpart  A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  Item  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

"Sec.  40.  PoUtlcal  contributions. 

"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax.". 

(b)  Section  642(a)  (reUtlng  to  credlU 
against  tax  for  estates  and  trusts)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Political  CoNraistrnoNS. — An  estate 
or  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  credit 
against  tax  for  p(^tlcal  contributions  pro- 
vided by  section  40." 


ariiciiva  datx 
Sac.  108.  The  amendments  made  oy  sev- 
tlona  101  and  102  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  81,  1971,  but  only 
with  respect  to  political  contributions,  pay- 
ment of  which  is  made  after  auch  date. 


By  Mr.  8PONG  for  Mr.  MAONUbun 

(by  request) : 
S.  2494.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(16) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  author- 
izing the  Interstate  CItommerce  Commis- 
sion to  continue  rail  transportation  serv- 
ices. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

NOnCX  OP   RXAKINO 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  b^alf 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  I  intro- 
duce a  bill,  to  amend  section  1(16)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  authorizing  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  con- 
tinue rail  transportation  services. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  ICC's  explanatory 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this 
point. 

In  view  of  the  weakened  condition  of 
certain  of  the  Nation's  railroads  and  be- 
cause this  measure  may  provide  tm  Im- 
portant and  useful  means  of  preventing 
the  cessation  of  urgently  needed  rail 
services  occurring  through  the  bankrupt- 
cy of  such  railroads,  an  early  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  on  it.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transportation  of  the 
Commerce  Committe  will  c(mduct  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  the  measure  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1971,  commencing  at  10  ajn.  in 
room  5110  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
For  further  Information  on  the  hearing, 
please  contact  John  M.  Cary,  staff  coun- 
sel on  225-9351. 

Ther^  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Rxcord  as  follows : 

8.  2494 
A  bill  to  amend  Section  1(16)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  authorizing  the  In- 
terstate Oommeroe  Commission  to  continue 
raU  ttan^rartatlon  services 

fie  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oongreu  aesembled. 

Section  1(16)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  1(16) )  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  Whenever  the  Commission  la  of 
(pinion  that  any  carrier  by  railroad  subject 
to  thla  part  la  for  any  reason  tmalde  to 
tranqmrt  the  traffic  offered  it  ao  as  properly 
to  serve  the  pubUo,  it  may,  upon  the  same 
procedure  as  provided  In  paragn4>h  (IS), 
make  s\ioh  Just  and  reasonable  directions 
with  respect  to  the  handling,  routing,  and 
movement  of  the  traffic  of  such  carrier  and 
Its  distribution  over  such  carrier^  or  other 


lines  of  roads,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission wlU  beet  promote  the  services  in  the 
Interest  of  the  public  and  the  commerce  of 
the  people,  and  upon  such  terms  as  between 
the  carriers  as  they  may  agree  upon,  or.  In 
the  event  of  their  disagreement,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  after  subsequent  hearing  find 
to  be  Just  and  reasonable. 

IirmaTATx  Coiucibcx  Commission, 

Washington,  D.O.,  July  2. 1971. 
Hon.  Haaixr  O.  Staooexs, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign    Commerce.    House    of    Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  DX3. 

Oxntlzmkn:  In  my  appearance  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  on  March  10,  and  In  testimony 
prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
Oonmierce  Committee,  dated  April  23  of  this 
ysar,  the  Conunlsslon  expressed  Its  deep 
oonoem  about  the  financial  condition  of  the 
railroad  Industry,  and  certain  railroads  In 
particular.  Economic  data  contained  In  those 
statements  revealed  that  not  only  are  four 
Class  I  railroads  In  reorganization,  but  that 
an  additional  eighteen  carriers  are  in  ex- 
tremely poor  condition. 

We  know  that  both  of  your  Committees 
are  conducting  extensive  hearings  into  this 
critical  problem  to  arrive  at  a  leglslaUve  ap- 
proach aimed  toward  its  solution.  We  share 
your  views  that  the  legislation  should  be 
comprehensive  and  considered  within  the 
framework  of  the  overaU  needs  of  tranq>arta- 
tlon.  We  hope  to  forward  to  the  Congress 
within  the  next  few  weeks  the  Commission's 
legislative  proposals  for  the  92d  Congress 
to  assist  you  In  your  dtf  Iberatlons. 

Because  of  the  precarious  flni^nwif^i  condi- 
tion of  various  railroads  previously  msn- 
tloned,  the  threat  of  cessation  of  needed  rail 
service  is  constantly  before  us.  Although  the 
need  may  be  urgent,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, no  carrier  may  be  wlUing  to  volun- 
tarUy  assume  the  burden  of  providing  such 
service.  Under  the  emergency  car  service  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  we 
have  broad  powers  to  issue  directions  to  try 
to  correct  such  a  situation,  but  they  stop 
short  of  enabling  us  to  order  one  railroad 
to  operate  over  the  lines  of  another  railroad, 
even  though  the  latter  may  have  ceased  op- 
erating, as,  for  example,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving assets  during  a  reorganization  pro- 
ceeding under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act. 

We  suggest  that  section  1(16)  be  amended 
to  vest  us  with  the  authority  to  take  such 
action  if  we  deem  it  necessary  in  the  public 
interest.  This  amendment  would  merely  in- 
volve adding  three  words  to  section  1(16)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Tlie  amenided 
section  would  then  read: 

"(16)  Whenever  the  Commission  la  of 
opinion  that  any  carrier  by  railroad  aubject 
to  thla  part  is  for  any  reason  unable  to 
transport  the  traffic  offered  it  so  as  properly 
to  serve  the  public,  it  may,  upon  the  same 
procedure  as  provided  in  paragraph  (16), 
make  sucdi  Just  and  reasonable  directions 
with  reqiect  to  the  handling,  routing,  and 
movement  of  the  traffic  of  such  carrier  and 
Its  distribution  over  [such  carrier's  or]  other 
lines  of  roads,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mlaslon  will  best  promote  the  service  In  the 
Interest  of  the  public  and  the  commerce  of 
the  people,  and  upon  such  terms  as  between 
the  carriers  as  they  may  agree  upon,  or,  in 
the  event  of  their  disagreement,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  aftw  subsequent  hearing  find 
to  be  Just  and  reasonable." 

We  would  hope  that  your  req>ectlve  Com- 
mittees would  be  in  a  position  to  give  thla 
propoaal  praoq>t  consideration  so  that  we 
are  vested  with  sufficient  authority  to  pre- 
serve vital  rail  servloe  should  the  need  arlaa. 
Slnoersly  yours, 

Okhmi  M.  SraivoiD, 

Oifcalf  f/iaa. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himsM. 

Mr.    HTToBas,    and    Mr.    Hat- 

n>Lo) : 
S.  2497.  A  biU  to  auth(x1ze  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  temporary  Vietnam 
Children's  C3are  Agency,  to  enter  into  ar- 
rangements with  the  Oovemment  cA 
South  Vietnam  to  provide  assistance  in 
Improving  the  welfare  of  children  in 
South  \^etnam  and  to  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  on^mned  or  abandoned  Viet- 
namese children,  particularly  children 
of  UjS.  fathers.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


ASaiBTANCX   TO    SOOTH    VirTNi 
THS    VIKTNAM    CHTT.nSXN'S 


cbujuxn: 

AGCNCT 


Mr.  WHiUAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
tragedy  of  the  Vietnam  war  goes  on,  the 
toll  continues  to  rise  among  the  most 
helpless  victims  of  that  war,  the  young 
pe(H>le. 

Day  by  day,  more  and  more  children 
are  orphaned,  abandoned  or  forced  into 
situations  of  abysmal  poverty.  In  himian 
terms,  the  situation  is  intolerable.  And, 
as  a  waste  of  mankind's  most  precious 
natural  resource,  the  loss  is  inestimable. 

The  situation  clearly  is  critical  yet 
little  is  being  done  to  remedy  it. 

Vietnam  has  faced  the  most  destruc- 
tive war  conditions  of  any  country  In 
modem  times.  The  tides  of  war  have 
swept  back  and  forth  across  its  land- 
scape. The  tactics  of  war — free  fire  zones, 
rocket  and  mortar  attacks,  retaliation, 
satiuution  bombing  and  the  frequent  de- 
struction of  villages  and  relocatlrai  of 
their  inhabltantB — ^have  decimated  the 
quality  of  human  life. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  on  the  war 
and  defense,  a  pitifully  small  amount  of 
money  has  been  allocated  to  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  countiy's  people, 
particularly  the  young  rfilldren. 

Our  Nation  has  committed  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  resources  to  the  mili- 
tary conflict  in  Vietnam.  It  follows  that 
we  have  an  overriding  obligation  to  in- 
volve ourselves  fully  in  the  social  re- 
habilitation of  the  country. 

And.  nowhere  is  the  need  more  para- 
mount than  among  the  young  people. 

A  child  crying  out  in  hunger  or  lone- 
liness knows  no  politics.  He  knows  only 
a  need. 

We  have  the  means  to  make  a  com- 
mitment toward  meeting  those  in  need. 
Today,  I  am  introducing,  along  with 
Senators  Hixchks  and  Hattiklo,  a  bill 
which  will  improve  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  children  in  Vietnam  who  are  tiie 
victims  of  war  and  which  will  facilitate 
the  adcvtion  of  Vietnamese  orphans, 
particularly  those  whose  fathers  are 
American. 

My  Interest  in  this  problem  began 
when  I  became  aware  of  the  difficult 
problems  facing  American-Asian  chil- 
dren in  Vietnam.  Very  often,  the  child 
experiences  intense  racial  discrimination, 
often  resulting  in  ostracism  or  abandon- 
ment. However,  it  was  evident  that  in 
addition  to  the  problems  of  abandoned 
half- American  children  there  are  insur- 
mountable problems  f  achig  many  of  the 
children  in  Vietnam,  even  those  who 
have  not  been  abandoned.  DMpite  the 
fact  that  43  percmt  of  the  population  of 
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Vietnam  Is  14  years  old  or  younger,  a  re- 
markably small  amount  of  money  goes 
to  the  assistance  of  these  children. 

The  enormity  of  this  problem  is  exem- 
plified by  the  Vietnamese  Ministry  of 
War  Veterans  figures  of  June  30,  1971. 
which  state  that  210,000  applications  for 
status  as  a  "ward  of  the  nation"  have 
been  approved.  Such  children  had  a  fa- 
ther who  was  killed  or  disabled  in  the 
war,  and  they  receive  a  small  living  al- 
lowance plus  an  amount  for  education. 
In  addition,  92,000  applications  for  status 
as  orphans — child  of  a  deceased  war  vet- 
eran— have  been  approved.  These  chil- 
dren receive  a  small  amount  of  money 
regularly.  I  think  It  is  very  Important  to 
note  that  these  figures  only  refer  to  the 
large  number  of  children  who  axe  re- 
ceiving support  because  their  father  was 
disabled  or  killed  while  in  the  Vietnamese 
armed  services.  The  number  of  children 
whose  civilian  parents  suffered  similar 
tragedies  is  unknown  but  undoubtedly 
significant  when  the  style  and  impact  of 
the  war  is  considered  and  imderstood. 

The  purpose  of  this  leglsIatiOQ  Is  to 
assist  the  Vietnamese  in  rebuilding  a  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  their  social  structure. 
Specifically,  it  aims  to  help  Vietnamese 
children  adversley  affected  by  the  war. 
It  will  establish  the  Vietnam  ChUdren's 
Care  Agency,  a  temporary  Independent 
organization  which  will  carry  out  the  two 
major  fimctions  of  this  bill.  The  Agency 
will  work  with  representatives  of  the 
Vietnamese  Government,  particularly  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare,  Involved  VS. 
Government  representatives,  and  puUlc 
or  private  nonprofit  organizatiocs.  To- 
gether they  wlU  study  the  proUems  of 
child  care  and  welfare  and  initiate  pro- 
grams designed  to  Improve  the  conditions 
in  which  the  children  live. 

The  first  major  fimction  of  this  bill  is 
to  work  through  private  or  public  non- 
profit organizations  to  Improve  the  care 
and  protection  of  children  orphaned, 
abandoned,  or  poverty  stricken  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war. 

Improving  and  expanding  day  care 
facilities  could  imdoubtedly  provide  a 
conducive  environment  for  healthier 
family  development,  thereby  avoiding  the 
growing  incidence  of  abandonment 
which  has  accompanied  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops.  The  advantages  of 
day  care  are  particularly  relevant  in 
Vietnam  because  of  the  burden  of  raising 
children  in  that  difficult  environment. 
Well  nm  day  care  centers  provide  pre- 
school education,  two  meals  a  day,  and 
the  mother  with  the  opportunity  to  work 
so  that  she  can  support  her  children. 
Many  orphanages  now  in  Vietnam  have 
children  whose  parents  are  living;  be- 
cause of  their  poverty  however,  they  can- 
not afford  to  keep  the  child  at  hcMne 
and  iriace  him  In  an  orphanage.  The  few 
day  care  programs  in  effect  have  been 
met  with  considerable  approval  and  suc- 
cess, and  would  greatjy  alleviate  the 
overcrowding  which  characterizes  most 
orphanages. 

Since  the  majw  purpose  of  this  leelsla- 
tion  is  to  improve  the  home  atmoepbere 
so  that  fewer  children  are  left  to  Institu- 
tions, there  is  an  emphasis  on  improving 


existing  orphanages  rather  than  building 
new  ones.  Aioog  similar  lines,  there  Is  an 
existing  but  currently  inadequate  hostel 
program  which  provides  housing  for 
children  who  support  themsdves  and  do 
not  have  a  i^ace  to  live.  The  program 
would  be  expanded  and  improved  so  that 
the  ind^}endent  children  Involved  could 
have  a  place  to  live. 

Finally,  the  program  necessarily  in- 
volves training  of  Vietnamese  to  work 
in  day  care  centers,  orphanages,  and  in 
the  area  of  child  health  care,  eqieclally 
prenatal  and  postnatal  care.  In  the 
early  stages  of  this  program  when  con- 
siderable expansion  will  occur,  training 
of  Vietnamese  to  staff  and  sustain  these 
programs  will  be  essential. 

The  second  approach  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  directed  toward  children  who  have 
no  family  or  guardians,  are  therefore 
eligible  for  adoption,  and  for  whom  an 
acceptable  home  can  be  found  in  the 
United  States. 

Intercoimtry  adoption  following  wars 
is  well  precedented.  After  World  War  II, 
the  n.S.  Committee  for  the  Care  of  Euro- 
pean Children  arranged  the  transporta- 
tion of  many  orphaned  Europeans  who 
came  to  New  York  where  ad<:4>tions  were 
arranged.  In  Vietnam,  the  French  had 
an  extensive  program  which  granted 
PYench  citizenship  to  children  whose 
fathers  were  French  and  permitted  them 
to  go  to  Prance  for  their  education. 

In  our  bill,  the  emphasis  focuses  on 
facilitating  the  adoption  of  orphaned  or 
atxtndoned  children  who  had  American 
fathers.  By  no  means  does  this  exclude 
the  adoption  of  all- Vietnamese  children 
who  are  homeless. 

At  present,  American  p«u-ents  wishing 
to  adopt  Vietnamese  children  experience 
interminable  delays  and  are  required  to 
pcty  exorbitant  fees. 

A  net  result  of  the  existing  situation 
is  that  would-be  American  parents  sim- 
ply are  imsuccessf  ul  in  their  attempts  to 
give  these  children  a  home. 

The  new  Agency's  function  in  this  area 
would  be  to  negotiate  with  Vietnamese 
and  United  States  Government  officials  in 
order  to  standardize  the  forms  and  proce- 
dures used  in  intercountry  adoption. 
Furthermore,  such  negotiations  might 
lead  to  an  easing  of  the  Vietnamese  re- 
quirement for  the  issuance  of  exit  per- 
mits. Unlike  the  U.S.  committee's  pro- 
gram or  the  French  program,  adc^tions 
under  this  program  would  be  placed 
strictly  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Hopefully,  these  negotiations  would  re- 
sult in  a  major  reduction  of  the  process- 
ing time  involved.  In  addition,  the  ^et- 
namese  Children's  Care  Agency  would 
act  as  a  clearinghouse  of  information  on 
adoption,  and  serve  to  expedite  proce- 
dures in  certain  cases  where  complica- 
tions arise. 

As  the  Agency  develops  and  improves 
the  conditions  mentioned  above,  hope- 
fully the  political  and  military  climate 
in  Vietnam  will  permit  the  United  Na- 
tions or  another  multilateral  organiza- 
tion to  asstune  the  child  care  and  pro- 
tection role  of  the  Agency.  It  is  likely 
that  the  program  would  be  more  accept- 
able in  the  long  run  if  it  was  admln- 
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istered  by  such  an  organization.  That 
part  of  the  Agency  concerned  with  inter- 
country adoption  could  continue  to  func- 
tion as  long  as  the  President  deems  de- 
sirable. The  role  of  the  U.S.  Government 
should  be  to  initiate  strong  positive  ac- 
tion with  the  goal  of  transferring  its 
functions  to  the  U2J.  or  another  multi- 
lateral organlzaticm  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 

We  intend  to  sedc  an  initial  appropria- 
tion of  approximately  $5  million  to  begin 
the  program.  This  Is  a  very  modest 
amount,  given  the  scope  of  the  proUem. 
and  the  fact  that  many  times  this  amount 
are  being  spent  each  day  by  the  United 
States  to  continue  this  war.  However, 
this  level  of  spending  seems  appropriate 
to  an  area  where  the  needs  are  not  yet 
completely  defined  and  the  scope  of  the 
problem  not  yet  acciirately  gaged. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Minister  of  So- 
cial Welfare,  Dr.  Tran  Nguon  Phleu,  re- 
cently estimated  that  1  billion  piasters — 
approximately  $3.6  million — would  con- 
siderably alleviate  the  situation  of  Viet- 
namese children,  in  particular  the  or- 
phans. According  to  Dr.  Phleu,  not  only 
could  children  living  in  orphanages  be 
adequately  taken  care  of,  but  in  many 
cases  it  would  allow  a  Vietnamese  mother 
to  bring  up  her  children  within  a  family 
context,  instead  of  b^ng  compelled  to 
send  them  to  orphanages.  Such  an  as- 
sistance would  also  particularly  benefit 
racially  mixed  children,  who  su-e  among 
the  first  to  be  abandoned  and  the  least 
likely  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  not 
presented  as  the  definitive  answer  to  the 
terrible  conditions  facing  Vietnamese 
children  as  a  result  of  the  devastation 
of  their  country  and  the  disruption  of 
their  families.  I  would  hope  that  as  a 
result  of  hearings  and  the  testimony  of 
persons  Involved  in  this  field,  that  the 
details  of  such  a  program  could  be  re- 
fined even  further. 

There  ara  many  uncertainties  involved, 
particularly  in  untangling  the  snarl  that 
has  developed  in  the  interoountry  ad<v- 
tion  process. 

By  all  indications,  there  are  an  abun- 
dance of  American  parents  willing  and 
qualified  to  provide  a  home  for  a  child 
and.  most  certainly,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  children  who  could  be  made 
eligible  for  such  a  program. 

Therefore,  we  must  not  allow  any  dif- 
ficulties and  uncertainties  to  discour- 
age us  from  making  positive  and  imagi- 
native attempts  to  remedy  this  situaticm 
which  has  produced  anguish  and  heart- 
break for  prospective  parents  and  left 
Vietnamese  children  to  spend  their  form- 
ative years  in  institutions. 

Just  as  it  was  necessary  to  launch 
bold  Initiatives  of  assistance  in  Europe 
following  the  Second  World  War.  it  will 
be  necessary  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of 
Vietnam  after  this  tragic  confiict  is 
ended. 

There  can  be  no  finer  or  more  appro- 
priate beginning  for  such  a  commitment 
than  a  program  of  aid  directed  to  the 
children  of  Vietnam. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  we  are  Introducing  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

a  3497 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Preeldeat,  through 
the   temporary    Vietnam   Children's   Care 
Agency,  to  enter  Into  arrangements  with 
the  Oovemment  of  South  Vietnam  to  pro- 
vide eaatotanoe  in  Improving  the  weltere 
of  children  In  So\)th  Vietnam  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  adoption  of  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned  Vietnamese    children,    particularly 
children  of  United  States  fathers 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.   That  the 
Oongreee  declares  that — 

( 1 )  the  United  States  has  a  moral  respon- 
sibility to  assist  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  in  the  oare  and  protection  of  all 
South  Vietnamese  children,  particularly 
those  oiphaned  or  abandoned,  and 

(3)  the  United  States  has  a  special  respon- 
slblllty  to  aaslst  In  facilitating  the  care  or 
adoption  of  children  In  Vietnam  whose  fa- 
thers are  United  States  citizens  and  who  are 
not  living  with  their  Vietnamese  families. 

CHILD  CAU  PBOCRAM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President,  through  tne 
Vietnam  ChUdren's  Care  Agency  eetabllahed 
under  section  4  of  this  Act  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Agency"),  shaU  establish 
and  administer  a  prograoi  for  all  chUdren 
living  in  South  Vietnam  who  are,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Agency,  (1)  16  years  of  age  or 
younger,  and  (3)  orphaned,  abandoned,  or 
living  In  poverty  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
hoetilltlee  in  Vietnam  or  conditions  related 
to  such  hostilities.  The  program  ahaU  be  ad- 
ministered only  with  the  consent  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  South  Vietnam  and  In  accord- 
ance with  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Agency  and 
that  Govemmant. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  eetao- 
llshed  under  this  section,  the  Agency  may 
provide — 

(1)  assistance  to  aid  such  children  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in 
growing  up  In  their  own  or  footer  families 
through  the  establishment,  expansion,  and 
Improvement  of  day  care  centers  and  the  Im- 
provement of  school  feeding  programs. 

(2)  assistance  to  orphanages  In  which  chU- 
dren described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion are  living,  Including  food  and  clothing 
assistance  and  assistance  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  physical  facilities  of  such  or- 
phanages; 

(3)  for  the  training  of  persons  employed  In 
day  care  centers  and  orphanages  In  Viet- 
nam; 

(4)  for  the  training  of  persons  on  matters 
relating  to  chUd  health  care  and  pre-natal 
and  post-natal  care;  and 

(5)  assistance  for  the  Improvement  and 
expansion  of  the  existing  hostel  program 
which  provides  housing  for  chUdren  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
who  do  not  live  with  their  famlUee. 

(c)  The  Agency  Is  authorized  to  provide, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  ss  It  consid- 
ers appropriate,  direct  assistance  to  pubUc 
or  private  non-profit  organizations  which 
provide  any  of  the  types  of  assistance  referred 
to  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  seotlon,  and  to 
assist  in  coordinating  the  activities,  services, 
and  programs  of  such  organizations. 

(d)  Not  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
funds  apprc^riated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

ADOPTION  or  SOTTTH  VIETNAMXSK  CHnj>RXN 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  President,  through  the 
Agency,  shall  enter  into  negotlatlozis  with 
the  Oovemment  of  South  Vietnam  to  facili- 


tate the  adoption  by  United  States  citizens  of 
children  in  South  Vietnam  who  are  ten  years 
of  age  or  younger.  Adoption  procedure  shall 
be  carried  out  strlcUy  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
but  the  President  shall  attempit  through  such 
negotiations  with  the  Oovemment  of  South 
Vietnam  to  obtain  a  standardization  of  forms 
and  procedures  In  South  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  which  would  significantly  im- 
prove and  hasten  the  entire  adoption  proc- 
ess and  shall  seek  to  obtain  an  easing  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  reqiUrements  for  the  is- 
suance of  exit  permits  for  adopted  children. 

(b)  The  Agency  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  and  to  make  grants,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  considers  appro- 
priate, to  State  and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies and  private  non-profit  organizations  to 
assist  In  arranging  for  the  adoption  by 
United  States  citizens  of  children  In  South 
Vietnam  who  are  ten  years  of  age  or  younger. 

(c)  In  conducting  the  negotiations  referred 
to  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Agency  shall  be  primarily  concerned  with, 
and  shall  facilitate,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  adoption  of  children  In 
South  Vietnam — 

(1)  whose  fathers  are  determined  by  the 
Agency  and  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  be  United  States  citizens,  such  deter- 
mination to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  state- 
ment by  the  father,  mother,  or  relative,  or 
on  the  appearance  of  the  chUd,  and, 

(3)  (A)  whose  mothers  are  deceased,  (B) 
whose  mothers  have  Irrevocably  relinquished 
all  parental  rights,  or  (C)  who  have  been 
abandoned  and  are  living  In  orphanages  in 
which  no  family  has  assumed  responsibility 
for  their  upbringing,  and  the  whereabouts 
of  the  mothers  are  unluiown. 

(d)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  wut  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  may  be  expanded  In  carrying 
out  this  section. 

VIVrNAJC  CIOLDREK'S  CASK  AGKNCT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  establUhed  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government  a  temporary 
Independent  establishment  to  be  known  as 
the  Vietnam  ChUdren's  Care  Agency.  Ttxe 
Agency  shall  be  responsible,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Agency  sbaU  be  beaded  by  a 
Director  Who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  There  shall  also  be  In  the  Agency 
a  Deputy  Director  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  TTie  Deputy  Director  shaU  act 
as,  and  exercise  the  powers  of,  the  Director 
during  his  absence  or  disabUity.  The  Direc- 
tor shall  prescribe  the  regular  duties  to  be 
performed  by  the  Deputy  Director. 

(c)(1)  The  DU-ector  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi- 
cers and  employees,  and  prescribe  their 
functions  and  duties,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Director  may  obteln  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  Section  5314  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(58)  Director,  Vletiuun  ChUdren's  Oare 
Agency." 

(4)  Section  5315  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(95)  Deputy  Director,  Vietnam  ChUdren's 
Care  Agency." 

(6)  The  Director  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  to  such  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Agency  as  be  may  designate,  and  may 
make  such  rules  and  regiUatlons  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functlona. 

(6)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  S. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 


In  the  competitive  service,  such  advisory 
committees  a^  may  be  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  consultation  with  and  advice  to 
the  Agency  in  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions. Members  of  such  committees,  other 
than  those  regularly  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government,  while  attending  meet- 
ings of  such  committees  or  otherwise  serv- 
ing at  the  request  of  the  Director,  may  be 
paid  compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding 
those  authorized  to  be  paid  experts  and  con- 
sultants under  section  3109  of  such  title, 
and  whUe  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be  aUowed 
travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem  In  Ueu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  such  title,  for  persons  in  the  Oov- 
emment service  employed  InbennittenUy. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provislcms  of 
this  Act,  the  Agency  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal 
(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  manner  of  Its  op- 
erations, organization,  and  personnel,  and 
the  performance  of  the  powers  and  duties 
granted  to  or  Imposed  upon  It  by  law 

(3)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation, or  in  any  other  lawful  manner, 
any  real  or  personal  property,  tangible  or  In- 
tiinglble,  or  any  interest  therein  to  hold, 
malnt^Un,  use,  and  operate  tihe  same  to  pro- 
vide services  in  oozmectlon  therewith,  and  to 
charge  therefor  and  to  sell,  lease,  or  other- 
wise dispose  o(  the  same  at  such  time,  m 
such  manner,  and  to  the  extent  deemed  nec- 
essary or  appropriate; 

(4)  to  construct,  operate,  lease,  and  main- 
tain buildings,  facilities,  and  other  Improve- 
ments 86  may  be  necessary; 

(5)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services, 
money,  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed 
tangible  or  Intangible; 

(6)  to  enter  into  oontracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof,  with 
any  government,  any  agency  or  department 
of  the  United  States,  or  within  any  person, 
firm,  association,  or  corporation,  and  such 
contracts  or  other  arrangements,  or  modifica- 
tions th&c^ot.  may  be  entered  into  without 
legal  oonslderation,  wltibout  performance  or 
other  bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(41  VS.C.  6) : 

(7)  to  maJke  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Director  deems  neces- 
sary under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529);  and 

(8)  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  The  Director  shall,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  make  a 
r^ort  in  writing  to  the  President  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of 
the  Agency  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

IMPUUCXMTATION    OF    THIS    ACT 

Sec.  5.  Within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  car- 
ry out  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
and  to  Initiate  the  program  under  sections 
3  and  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable,  the 
President  Is  requested  to  undertake  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  Nations,  or  such  other 
multUateral  organizations  as  the  President 
considers  e^iproprlate,  to  have  such  organiza- 
tion agree  to  perform  the  fiinctions  de- 
scribed In  section  3  of  this  Act.  Any  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  2 
of  this  Act  may  be  made  available,  as  the 
President  deems  appropriate,  to  such  organi- 
zation to  carry  out  such  purposes. 

(b)  At  such  time  as  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  functions  described  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  are  being  satisfactorUy  per- 
formed by  the  United  Nations,  other  multi- 
lateral organizations,  or  nonprofit  organlza- 
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ttoQ.  tb«  authority  and  nsponalbUlty  of  tb« 
As«nc7  with  respect  to  sucb  ftmctlons  shall 
cesM  to  exist. 

AUTHOSIZATION   OV  AFPBOPtlATXOlfS 

Sac.  7.  Then  are  authorized  to  be  an>ro- 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  be  neoeasary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the 
UnlteCk.  Nations  or  any  other  multilateral  or 
nonprofit  organization  to  perform  functions 
which  would  otherwise  be  performed  by  the 
Agency  under  this  Act. 

uiciTATioN  ON  AsidNnmATivx  Kxyzwa— 
Sec.  8.  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  may 
be  used  by  the  Agency  for  administrative 
expenses. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
In  South  Vietnam  is  sui^xified  to  be  end- 
ing. For  American  fighting  men,  that  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case.  Thousands  of  Amer- 
icans are  being  brought  home.  Eventual- 
ly, and  I  hope  soon,  all  o(  them  will  be 
withdrawn. 

But  Just  as  peace  is  not  merely  the 
absence  of  war,  but  a  state  of  security 
and  contentment,  neither  does  the  end  of 
direct  n.S.  involvement  in  the  fighting 
mean  the  end  of  our  obligation  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Until,  and  after,  the  fighting  aids,  the 
United  States  must  work  to  alleviate  the 
consequences  of  our  involvement  in  that 
small,  war-torn  country.  We  must  see  to 
it  that  peace  is  not  merely  the  continua- 
tion of  suffering  by  other  means. 

The  ravages  of  the  war  are  staggering. 
Since  1965,  the  United  States  lias  dropped 
twice  as  many  tons  of  bombs  In  Uido- 
chlna  as  we  dropped  in  all  of  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  war.  These  bombs 
have  destroyed  homes  and  rice  paddies  as 
well  as  suspected  enemy  units.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  sprayed  defoliants  over 
one-eighth  of  the  territory  of  South  Viet- 
nam, thereby  destroying  crops  which 
otherwise  might  feed  several  hundred 
thousand  people  each  year.  Over  6  mil- 
lion people  have  been  made  refugees. 

Whatever  the  tactical  benefits  from 
such  actions,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
have  contributed  to  widespread  destruc- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  and  must  noiw 
begin  to  restore  nonnal  conditions. 

There  is  much  that  we  have  done,  but 
much  more  that  remains  to  be  done.  In 
the  months  and  years  to  come,  I  hcq^e 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  approve  legislation  to  help  repair  the 
tremendous  damage  which  has  been  in- 
flicted on  Vietnam. 

The  particular  problem  I  wish  to  high- 
light today  is  that  of  the  children  of 
South  Vietnam.  Thousands  of  children 
have  been  wounded  in  the  fighting. 
Thousands  more — exact  figures  are  im- 
possible to  obtain — have  been  scarred 
emotionally  by  the  loss  of  parents  end 
homes.  Saigon's  streets  are  fiUed  with 
urchins,  living  day  to  day  in  condltioDS 
which  rival  the  worst  of  Charles  Dickens' 
Londm. 

Then  are  hopeful  signs,  of  course,  but 
they  do  not  go  very  far  in  dealing  with 
the  immense  problem.  We  have  all  read 
the  Toewtpvptx  articles  or  seen  the  tdevl- 
slon  reports  on  the  medical  care  given  to 
wounded  children  and  on  the  hostels  nm 
by  volimteers  to  care  for  the  homeleas 


children.  American  soldiers,  acting  indi- 
vidually or  through  their  military  units, 
have  aided  schools  and  orphanages  and 
hospitals  throughout  the  country. 

When  the  Americans  withdraw,  will 
this  assistance  end?  We  must  see  that  it 
does  not,  by  assuming  that  responslbill^ 
ourselves. 

Over  40  percent  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese population  is  under  the  age  of  14. 
Millions  of  children  thus  face  the  harsh 
realities  of  staying  alive,  earning  a  living, 
and  preparing  for  adulthood.  Estimates 
of  the  number  of  Vietnamese  children 
with  American  fathers  run  from  15,000  to 
200,000.  These  children  face  the  addi- 
tional stigma  of  being  racially  mixed  in 
a  society  which  discriminates  against 
them  and  they  deserve  our  special  care 
and  attention. 

To  deal  with  this  tragic  situation,  I  am 
oosponsoring  legislation,  with  Senator 
Harrison  Williams  and  Senator  Mark 
Hattielo,  to  establish  a  temporary  Viet- 
nam Children's  Care  Agency.  TWs 
agency  would  be  empowered  to  CH?erate 
a  child  care  program  which  would  sup- 
port or  establish  facilities  and  personnel 
in  day-care  centers,  hostels,  orphanages, 
medical  units,  and  the  like. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  would  help 
facilitate  the  process  of  ad<H>tlon  of  Viet- 
namese children,  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  those  with  American  fathers. 

We  envision  a  small  beginning — only 
$5  million  in  the  first  year — but  It  is  a 
downpayment  on  human  betterment 
which  we  must  make. 

The  compelling  motivation  for  this 
bill  is  the  moral  responsibility  inherent  In 
the  tragedy  of  Vietnam.  Now,  after  so 
much  death  and  suffering,  we  must  not 
shirk  this  responslbUity  to  these  children. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  two  of  my  colleagues 
today  in  cosponsoring  legislation  which 
wlU  bring  an  amount  of  redress  to  the 
suffering  children  of  Vietnam  who  have 
been  abandoned  by  their  American 
fathers  or  who  have,  because  of  the  war, 
become  its  tragic  victim  as  an  orphan  or 
refugee. 

Mr.  Don  Luce,  who  was  for  years  with 
the  International  Volunteer  Service  in 
Vietnam,  estimates  that  our  servicemen 
have  fathered  200,000  children.  For  the 
most  part,  these  children  have  been  shel- 
tered by  their  relatives,  but  those  little 
babies  who  are  darker  skinned,  fathered 
by  black  Americans,  have  been  the  most 
discriminated  against. 

The  Uhlted  States  has  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  help  care  for  these  outcast  chil- 
dren; the  abandoned  women  and  the 
Vietnam  Oovemment  cannot  do  it  alone. 
But  we  do  not  want  to  focus  the  spot- 
light of  attention  and  money  on  the  illi- 
giUmate  alone.  They  already  suffer 
enough  from  being  "different."  So  in  this 
legislation  we  sa%  directing  our  attention 
on  abandoned  and  needy  children. 

We  envision  a  temporary  program, 
spending  as  little  as  $5  million  the  first 
year,  until  we  know  the  real  riimeni^onff 
of  the  problem.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  re- 
ducing our  forces  in  Vietnam — hopefully 
with  a  complete  withdrawal  by  the  mid- 
dle of  next  year — there  are  stUl  220,000 
men  there — our  expenditure  of  money 


will  gradually  be  reduced.  We  are  setting 
up  a  Vietnam  Child  Care  Agency.  Its 
fimctlon  would  be  to  work  with  the  Viet- 
nam Oovemment  agencies  and  private 
relief  groups  to  aid  these  children,  either 
in  their  own  or  foster  homes,  with  day 
care  and  food  feeding  centers  or  in 
orphanages.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
the  adoption  of  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  belabor  the 
moral  point  of  our  real  obligation  to  care 
for  these  children.  Everyone  knows  that 
we  have  spent  $120  billion  dollars  in 
Vietnam  to  set  a  little  country  "free."  In 
the  process,  we  have  decimated  the  land 
and  a  people.  Our  bombs  have  laid  waste 
a  productive  rice-exporting  land  and 
forced  the  Vietnamese  to  import  that 
needed  staple.  There  are  estimated  to  be 
6  million  refugees  in  Vietnam — a  coun- 
try of  18  million — crowding  the  cities. 
Children  roam  the  streets,  living  as 
best  they  can.  Women  uprooted  from 
the  villages  have  become  prostitutes  as 
well  as  temporary  wives  for  our  men 
and  in  the  process  given  birth  to  thou- 
sands of  children — no  one  reaUy  knows 
the  correct  number. 

We  need  to  begin  to  acknowledge  the 
problem  and  our  responsibility  to  help 
the  children,  the  innocent  children.  The 
private  agencies  and  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  caimot  solve  the  problem 
alone.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  all 
wars  have  produced  half-caste,  un- 
wanted children  who  have  survived 
somehow.  Justice  demands  that  we  not 
allow  these  bitter,  alienated  children  to 
grow  up  in  hate— this  is  what  breeds  fu- 
ture wars. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  several 
newspaper  articles  and  other  pertinent 
material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  7,  19711 

CHiutacN  WrrH  No  Countbt  :  A  Champion  or 

PxsKL  Buck 

(By  Michael  Keman) 

Pearl  8.  Buck,  America's  only  surviving 
Nobel  Prize  writer,  is  79  years  old  and  wean 
a  wlde-brlm  garden  party  hat.  She  was  In 
town  yesterday  to  talk  about  the  Pearl  8. 
Buck  Foundation's  efforts  to  educate  the 
many  thousands  of  children  bom  In  Asia  who 
have  American  OX  fathers,  and  to  write  It 
all  off  as  a  sentimental  gesture  by  a  fragile 
old  lady  Is  to  make  a  serious  mistake. 

Fot  one  thing,  the  problem  is  very  real. 
The  Vietnamese  place  all  responsibility  for 
children  on  the  fathers.  The  American  gov- 
ernment takes  the  position,  Mrs.  Buck  said, 
that  the  very  Idea  of  American  servicemen 
fathering  babies  overseas  Is  unthinkable, 
therefore,  the  children  (200,000  of  them  In 
Vietnam  alone,  by  one  estimate)  do  not  exist. 

For  another  thing,  Mrs.  Buck  Is  not  fragile. 
When  she  was  barred  from  speaking  at  segre- 
gated Cardoxo  High  School  here  In  1961  be- 
cause of  an  "unclear"  record  with  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  she  fired 
back,  not  only  refuting  the  Innuendos  but 
adding  that  the  real  reason  for  barring  her 
was  her  public  stand  against  discrimination 
In  the  District.  She  then  mailed  the  speech 
to  those  who  were  to  have  heard  It. 

Mrs.  Buck  has  seen  race  prejudice  In  inany 
forms.  In  Asia,  where  light  skin  Is  preferred 
In  some  circles,  children  of  black  Ols  have 
the  worst  time  of  all.  6he  pays  special  atten- 
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tlon  to  these,  urging  adoption  by  Americans 
where  the  child  is  young  enough. 

Two  of  the  five  children  she  has  adopted 
herself  have  black  fathers.  (Adoption,  how- 
ever. Is  not  a  foundation  activity.) 

"These  children  who  have  no  country  are 
going  to  be  a  menace,"  she  said  as  she  nib- 
bled at  a  salad  before  a  National  Press  Club 
conference.  "Theyre  angry.  They're  very  an- 
gry. And  our  men  have  been  abroad  so  long 
that  some  children  are  now  20  years  old.  Not 
only  that,  some  of  the  Ameraslan  girls,  who 
are  often  very  attractive  to  Americans,  more 
so  than  Asians,  have  had  Ol  children  In 
turn.  So  now  we  have  three-fourth  Americans 
who  nre  still  not  accepted  by  our  govern- 
ment." 

The  French  and  Dutch,  she  added,  make 
provision  for  children  of  their  soldiers  to  re- 
ceive citizenship. 

"I'm  afraid  there's  a  danger  the  Ameraslans 
will  go  over  to  the  Communists.  There  is  so 
much  to  do.  We  are  the  only  foundation 
working  specifically  on  this  problem.  What 
we  do  Is  only  a  scratch  on  the  surface.  We're 
helping  about  2,000  now." 

The  cost  averages  tl6  per  month  per  ctaUd. 
The  Pearl  S.  Buck  Foundation's  main  con- 
cern la  to  educate  tbe  children  In  local 
schools  when  possible  and  to  Improve  their 
health. 

"We  dont  run  an  adoption  agency,"  she 
said.  "We're  not  a  relief  organization,  but  If 
they  are  sick  well  try  to  help.  Next  month 
we're  starting  in  on  Vietnam,  and  we  expect 
to  have  extra  proMems  there  with  the  bomb 
victims." 

The  foundation  now  works  In  Korea,  Thai- 
land, Taiwan,  Okinawa  and  the  Phlllpplnea. 
In  a  few  weeks  Anthony  Tldel,  who  has  been 
In  Asia  nine  years,  will  leave  his  foundation 
post  m  Taiwan  and  start  oolleotlng  a  small 
staff  In  Saigon. 

Mrs.  Buck  has  given  her  $1  million  estate 
to  cover  stateside  operating  expenses  of  the 
foundation — ^whlch  in  1960  survived  a  flap 
over  its  ex-director's  management — and  she 
has  handed  over  the  Income  from  several 
books  to  It,  Including  her  latest  novel,  "The 
Three  Daughters  of  Mme.  Liang,"  a  book  club 
nominee  that  has  Just  been  translated  Into 
Chinese  by  "Hdel.  (Mrs.  Buck  still  writes,  by 
the  way:  five  or  six  hours  a  day.  She  has 
done  at  least  70  books  since  her  Pultlzer- 
wlnnlng  "The  Gkx>d  Earth.") 

But  much  more  money  Is  needed;  a  few 
years  ago  the  foundation  optened  a  drive  for 
910  mlUlon.  Itie  writer  drove  down  yester- 
day from  her  farm  at  Perkasle,  Pa.,  to  get 
her  message  out  to  the  American  public. 
Since  the  foundation  (2019  Delancey  Place, 
Philadelphia)  Is  tax-exempt,  no  political  ap- 
proaches are  being  made,  but  Mrs.  Buck  has 
been  watching  the  progress  of  twin  btUs 
presently  In  Congress  to  aid  Amerastan  chil- 
dren. 

One  fund-raising  plan  has  been  abandoned : 
the  Fathers  Anonymous  scheme,  which  tried 
to  get  gullt-rldden  ex-OIs  to  send  money  "In 
memory  of  a  beautiful  evening" — no  ques- 
tions asked. 

"Almost  all  the  letters  we  got  were  from 
women  who  feared  the  worst,"  the  writer  said. 
"We  did  get  a  check  from  one  man  who  said 
he  had  never  been  to  Asia  but  expected  to 
go  soon  and  w&nted  to  make  a  deposit." 

Embabst  m  Saioon  Caxxs  Babixs  or  OI's 

A  "Serious  Concbbm" 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Washinoton. — The  United  States  Embassy 
m  Saigon  has  informed  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  "responsibility  for  American-fa- 
thered Illegitimate  children"  in  South  Viet- 
nam "has  become  a  matter  of  aerlous  and 
continuing  concern." 

A  major  concern.  It  said,  Is  the  Illegal  but 
"lucrative"  practice  of  allowing  some  of  these 
children  to  be  adopted  In  foreign  countries 


without  protection  for  them  or  their  faml- 
Ues. 

The  Embassy's  message  to  the  State  De- 
psotment  on  July  4  emphasized  the  problem 
of  children  of  American  black  men  and  Viet- 
namese women,  noting  that  "the  black  child 
may  have  a  more  difficult  time  growing  up 
In  Vietnam  than  other  children,  either  in 
Vietnamese  homes  or  oiphanages." 

The  Embassy  noted  that  "there  Is  no  ac- 
curate way  to  estimate  how  many  Illegiti- 
mate children  In  Vietnam"  had  been  fathered 
by  Americans  or  other  foreigners.  It  said, 
however,  that  a  recent  survey  found  a  total 
of  360  to  400  such  cbUdren  living  In  122 
orphanages  throughout  South  Vietnam. 

"The  magnitude  of  chUdren  living  with 
mothers  or  close  relatives  outside  of  institu- 
tions Is  more  difficult  to  estimate,"  It  added. 

In  a  memorandum  on  July  9  the  South 
Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  esti- 
mated that  there  were  10,000  to  16,000  "ra- 
cially mixed  children"  living  at  home,  main- 
ly offspring  of  Americans. 

The  Embassy  said  it  was  encouraging  the 
passage  by  South  Vietnam  of  a  "modem,  up- 
to-date  adoption  law"  that  would  allow  chil- 
dren bom  out  of  wedlock  to  be  adopted  by 
persons  In  the  United  States  while  protecting 
"the  rights  of  children  and  adopting  fami- 
lies." 

The  present  South  Vietnamese  policy  on 
adoption,  according  to  the  Social  Welfare 
Ministry,  U  that  "If  a  racially  mixed  chUd  Is 
recognized  and  requested  by  his  parents  to 
bo  reared  abroad,  our  Ministry  sees  no  ob- 
jection because  it  is  not  prohibited  by  the 
Vietnamese  laws." 

The  Ministry  said  that  "If  the  racially 
mixed  orphan  Is  not  recognized  by  anybody, 
and  in  case  a  foreigner  wants  to  adopt  him, 
this  man  must  process  paperwork  following 
current  procedures  and  regulations." 

According  to  the  Embassy,  however,  "the 
practice  the  Oovemment  has  acquiesced  In 
permitting  children  to  be  adopted  by  for- 
eigners usually  through  proxy  arrangements 
with  private  Vietnamese  orphanages." 

"This  has  resulted,"  that  "more  than  100 
children  each  year  for  the  past  two  years 
may  have  been  sent  to  the  United  States  for 
adoption,  most  of  them  under  private 
auspices." 

Amxb-Asian  Crildun  in  Vht  Nam 
(By  Don  Luce) 

More  than  two  mlUlon  Americans  have 
served  in  Viet  Nam  during  the  past  ten  years 
as  soldiers,  construction  workers,  embassy 
officials,  and  advisors  of  various  typee.  These 
men  have  left  behind  400,000  Amer-Aslan 
children.  For  political  reasons,  the  United 
States  has  virtually  Ignored  the  care  of  the 
mothers  during  pregnancy  and  the  future  of 
the  children. 

"To  admit  the  problem  would  add  fuel 
to  the  American  peace  movement,"  one 
American  social  welfare  advisor  In  Saigon 
told  me.  American  mothers  would  be  upset 
to  know  that  their  sons  were  sleeping  with 
Vietnamese  girls.  And  what  about  their 
grandchildren?  If  they  knew  that  the  little 
American/Vietnamese  children  were  often 
used  by  beggars  to  get  more  money  when 
they  begged  from  American  soldiers,  what 
would  they  do  then?" 

The  girls  are  most  typically  ffcnn  gWa  who, 
along  with  their  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters 
have  been  forced  from  the  farms  (the  men 
are  with  one  army  or  the  other)  and  become 
refugees.  Because  the  family  has  no  money, 
the  girl  goes  to  wcK'k  In  a  bar.  This  leads 
to  occasional  prostitution  (her  reputation 
has  already  been  destroyed  by  wwking  In  the 
bar) .  Then  she  becomes  a  "teii4)orary  wife." 
She  usually  has  a  child  by  her  "husband." 
In  fact,  she  wants  a  child  because  she  hopes 
that  the  chUd  will  cause  her  "husband"  to 
want  to  oOdaUy  marry  hm  and  bring  her 


back  to  the  U.S.  Then  her  child  will  have  a 
father  and  the  child's  education  and  future 
will  be  assured.  Sometimes  this  hi^pens,  but, 
more  likely,  she  will  be  passed  on  to  one  at 
her  American  "husband's"  buddies  or  have 
to  return  to  the  bar. 

As  a  research  officer  for  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  I  Interviewed  several  of  the 
girls  who  worked  In  the  bars  at  Vung  Tau. 

Mai  was  nineteen  years  old  and  eight 
months  pregnant.  She  still  came  by  the 
Olympla  Bar  in  Vung  Tau  to  talk  to  the 
other  girls  and  run  odd  errands. 

"Bill  has  gone  back  to  America,"  Mai  said 
with  more  sadness  than  bitterness.  "No,  he 
doesn't  send  me  any  money." 

"I  tried  to  get  rid  of  my  chUd.  But  the 
doctor  said  that  It  is  too  big  inside  me.  It's 
too  late  now." 

"American  babies  are  very  healthy  and 
very  l>eautlful.  I  shall  keep  It.  But  I'U  have 
to  go  to  work  right  after  It's  bom.  American 
babies  are  very  expensive  to  raise,"  she  said, 
adding,  "American  babies  eat  more." 

Yes,  she  planned  to  go  back  to  the  bar. 
Where  else  coiild  she  earn  enough  money? 
Then  she  asked  me  If  I  wanted  to  buy  her 
ChUd.  Only  »160. 

Mai  was  one  of  approximately  4600  bar  girls 
worlOng  In  the  seaside  reeort  town  of  Vung 
Tau  which  serves  as  R  and  R  (Rest  and  Rec- 
reation) Center  for  American  and  Austra- 
lian soldiers.  Before  her  pregnancy  she  earned 
about  two  hundred  dollars  a  month  in  the 
bar  (except  for  her  six  months  with  Bill  who 
paid  all  of  her  expenses  and  gave  her  a  hxm- 
dred  dollars  a  month). 

The  number  of  bar  girls,  prostitutes  and 
temporary  wives  was  estimated  to  be  between 
100,000  and  300,000  by  a  World  CouncU  of 
Churches  team  (Including  this  writer)  study- 
ing post-war  reconstruction  In  1969.  A  Viet- 
namese congressman.  Ngo  Cong  Due,  esti- 
mated the  number  as  400.000  In  1970.  The 
number  ot  "marrlagee"  between  Americans 
and  Vietnamese  Is  around  80  per  day,  one 
voluntary  agency  estimated. 

Most  of  the  girls  are  from  rural  areas  or  the 
city  slums.  They  have  no  special  skills  but 
have  become  accustomed  to  a  relatively  lux- 
urious life.  Presently,  they  earn  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  a  month — payments  often 
being  made  In  Tide,  cooking  oil.  Salem  cig- 
arettes, halrspray  and  othw  Items  that  sell 
weU  on  the  black  market.  When  the  war  ends, 
most  will  be  without  Jobs.  Will  they  be 
willing  to  go  b«tck  to  the  farm  where  the  av- 
erage monthly  earning  is  about  twenty  dol- 
lars a  month? 

"I  want  to  sell  fish  and  shrimp  when  the 
war  Is  over,"  claims  Miss  Ngoc  who  works 
at  the  Blue  Angel  Bar. 

Why  doesnt  she  do  that  now? 

"Because  I  must  make  a  lot  of  money  for 
my  <^Udren." 

But  wont  she  always  need  a  lot  of  money 
for  her  children? 

"When  the  war  Is  over,  prices  will  be  low 
and  it  wont  cost  much  to  live.  111  seU  fish 
and  shrimp  then." 

One  18-year-old  girl  said  she  became  a  bar 
girl  because  her  father  was  killed  In  the  1968 
Tet  offensive.  She  hopes  the  war  will  be  over 
soon  because  she  wants  to  go  home. 

"My  mother  sent  me  here  because  our  fam- 
ily needs  money,"  she  said.  "But  when  the 
war  Is  over  I  can  go  back  to  the  farm  and 
plant  rice.  That  will  be  very  nice." 

The  lady  who  sells  coconut  milk  and  yogurt 
m  front  of  the  Blue  Angel  doesnt  agrM. 

"The  girls  who  work  In  the  bars  wont  go 
back  to  the  rice  paddles  or  even  be  willing  to 
work  in  the  factories,"  she  said.  "I  dont 
know  what  they  11  do.  But  I  dont  want  my 
son  to  marry  one  of  them." 

Th*  girls  who  have  beoi  tempotary  wives 
for  American  eoldlers  do  not  understand  the 
morality  that  allows  a  man  with  anoUicr 
wife  to  live  with  them,  have  ohUdren  by 
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them,  and  yet  not  accept  them  aa  second 
wives.  Tliey  ask  bow  ethics  and  morality  can 
make  a  man  disown  his  own  children. 

Take  Miss  Lien,  for  example,  abe's  twenty- 
one  years  old  and  has  two  children  by  an 
American  captain  who  left  seven  months  be- 
fore the  second  diild  was  bom. 

"When  Captain  Cobb  left,  he  said,  'Ite  very 
B<MTy.  I'm  very  sorry.'  He  said  an  American 
can't  have  two  wives  and  his  American  wife 
wont  give  him  up."  Miss  Lien  explained  with 
a  great  deal  of  emotion. 

"I  don't  care  If  be  doesnt  send  me  money. 
I  can  make  lots  of  money  here.  But  he  should 
write.  Why  doesnt  he  write  me  a  letter?  How 
can  I  explain  to  my  children  about  their 
father?" 

Later  Lien  said  she  really  is  worried  about 
money  because  of  the  future  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

"How  can  I  make  money  when  rm  old? 
You  can't  make  much  money  working  In 
the  fields.  American  children  can't  be  cool- 
ies or  cyclo  drivers.  They  must  be  business- 
men «■  engineers.  I  must  send  them  to 
school." 

Sometimes  she  becomes  bitter.  Lien  said. 

"The  Americans  take  five  minutes  of  fun 
and  forget  about  the  consequences.  The 
French  were  better.  When  they  had  a  child, 
they  paid  for  his  education.  Why  dont  you 
Americans  do  the  same  thing?" 

The  philosophy  of  many  of  the  OIs  was 
expressed  In  the  words  initialed  on  the  cig- 
arette lighters  sold  by  Vung  Tau  street 
vendors  for  two  dollars  each:  If  you're  not 
with  the  one  you  love,  love  the  one  you're 
with. 

At  the  Hoa  Blnch  (Peace)  Hotel,  a  young 
girl  was  spending  her  last  few  days  with 
her  soldier  boyfriend. 

"He  is  leaving  for  the  United  States  In 
a  few  days."  she  said.  "Then  he  will  get  his 
discharge  and  in  ten  days  come  back  to 
Viet  Nam  as  a  civilUn.  Then  we  will  get 
married." 

The  soldier  returned  after  paying  the  bill 
for  their  last  night  together.  He  Introduced 
a  soldier  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  lobby. 

"This  is  George,"  he  said.  "He'll  take  care 
of  you  while  I'm  gone." 

They  got  Into  a  jeep  and  drove  toward 
the  airport  together. 

(From  Parade  Magazine.  July  18,  1971] 
Fathxklbss  CaxLORXN:  Ql  Babizs  in 

ViXTNAM 

(By  David  Detweiler) 
Nicholas  Ruf,  the  3-year-old  boy  pictured 
above  with  his  American  family  by  adop- 
tion. Is  one  of  approximately  5,000  babies 
abandoned  In  South  Vietnam  by  their  OI 
fathers. 

Nicholas  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  He 
was  adopted  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Ruf  of 
Darlington,  WU.  "It's  working  out  Just  fine." 
says  Dr.  Ruf.  "We  have  a  normal,  happy, 
sometimes  angry  3-year-old  son." 

Most  of  the  children  find  temporary 
homes  with  relatives  or  In  one  of  the  Bud- 
dhist or  Catholic  orphanages  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Some  lead  a  Umbo  street  life  In  the 
alleys  of  Saigon. 

NATIONAL     OBUCATION 

"They  are  unwanted,  unloved  and  often 
uncared  for,"  says  Sen.  Harold  Hughes  (D., 
Iowa) .  one  of  several  Senators  studying  pos- 
sible legislaition  In  behalf  of  the  chUdren. 
"As  a  decent,  compassionate  people,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  national  obligation  to  them." 

Of  the  6000  fatherless  children,  roughly 
600  have  been  abandoned  by  their  Vletnam- 
eae  mothers  as  well,  according  to  WeUee 
Klein,  general  director  of  International  So- 
cial Service  (IS8),  a  worldwide  nonprofit 
family  agency.  And  of  the  600  that  have 
been  totally  abandoned,  half  are  black, 
which  is  a  liability  in  South  Vietnam 


"The  white-Asian  baby  is  accepted  bet- 
ter," says  a  newsman  who  has  spent  several 
years  in  Saigon,  "and  the  black  child  is  at 
a  definite  disadvantage." 

"We  have  to  help  these  chUdren,"  says 
Klein,  "but  we  have  to  be  careful.  There 
are  no  simple  solutions." 

Two  solutions  Mr.  Klein  would  emphatic- 
ally not  recommend  are: 

1.  Provisions  for  large-scale  adoptions  by 
VS.  parents.  (Even  if  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  would  allow  such  a  mass  exodus, 
there  wotild  be  enca-mous  language  and  ori- 
entation difficulties  in  the  U.S.) 

2.  An  aid  program  to  provide  ^>eclal  care 
for  these  children  in  Vietnam.  (This  would 
further  alienate  them  from  "normal"  chil- 
dren, and  U.S.  support  for  such  an  aid  pro- 
gram might  end  abruptly  together  with  our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam.) 

POSSIBI.K    T.IWTHI.ATION 

"Well  have  to  proceed  on  a  careful,  case- 
by-case  basis."  says  Klein.  "You  can  do  more 
harm  than  good  by  relocating  a  child  too 
hastUy." 

Klein  suggests  that  possible  legislation 
might  Include  measures  to  make  it  easier  for 
an  American  father  to  find  and  identify  his 
child  if  he  wants  to  adopt.  Also.  It  might  be 
made  easier  to  confer  immediate  citizenship 
on  these  children. 

At  present,  an  American-fathered  child  is 
a  citizen  if  he  has  five  years  of  residency  in 
the  U.S.  between  the  ages  of  14  and  28.  This 
requirement  is  of  course  nearly  impossible 
for  an  abandoned  Vietnamese  child  to  fulfill. 

In  1970,  there  were  80  Vietnamese  children 
adopted  by  American  parents.  This  figure  is 
notably  lower  than  for  Korea  (861)  or  the 
Philippines  (134),  partly  because  adoption 
of  a  Vietnamese  child  by  an  American  family 
is  a  one-  or  two-year  process  that  can  cost 
up  to  $2500. 

"TOOK   A    LONG   TnCX" 

"It  took  a  long  time  for  the  red  tape  to 
crank  through  the  machine,"  says  Dr.  Ruf, 
"but  it  was  worth  It.  We  wanted  very  badly 
to  adopt  a  Vietnamese  orphan.  We're  frankly 
dismayed  at  the  milittoy  adventtire  over 
there  and  we  had  heard  that  American- 
fathered  children  werent  getting  cared  for. 

"We  have  a  feeling  there  are  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  would  adopt  a  Vietnamese-American 
child  if  th^y  thought  they  could  do  It,"  says 
the  doctor. 

ISS,  which  is  sponsoring  a  national  con- 
ference on  the  problem  at  the  Brookings 
Institution  in  Washington,  D.C.,  tomorrow, 
is  trying  to  broaden  ooncem  in  the  U.S. 

Says  Mr.  Klein :  "To  my  mind  we  owe  some- 
thing not  only  to  the  Vietnamese-American 
child  whose  father  Is  back  In  the  States,  but 
also  to  the  100  percent  Vietnamese  chUd  who 
lost  both  parents  in  an  American  bombing 
run." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  30.  1971] 

Anothek  Wat  thi  United  States  Has  Lzit 

Its  Mask  on  Vietnam 

Saioon,  South  Vietnam. — Although  she  is 
only  4  years  old,  Nina  Dang  remembers  the 
day  her  father,  a  United  States  Navy  chief 
petty  officer,  went  bcK;k  to  the  states  and  his 
American  wife.  Her  mother.  Dang  Thi  Hoa, 
carried  her  to  the  door  and  tearfully  waved 
good-by.  Her  father  cried,  too.  He  kissed 
them  and  promised  to  write  every  week. 

"He  cry,  but  he  forget  too  easy,"  Hoa  said 
in  halting  English.  "He  never  write,  never 
send  money  and  he  been  gone  two  years." 

Nina  Is  one  of  the  tens  of  thousands — sc»ne 
say  hundreds  of  thotisands— of  illegitimate 
children  left  behind  in  Vietnam  by  American 
servicemen  and  civilians.  They  can  be  seen 
begging  and  shining  shoes  In  the  streets  of 
major  cities,  abandoned  in  orphanages  or, 
if  they  are  lucky,  living  with  their  mothers  or 
sympathetic  grandparents. 


Sometlmee.  If  their  skin  and  hair  are  ex- 
ceptionally light,  these  children  are  prized 
and  pampered  by  their  families.  But  most 
t^ave  little  money  for  schooling  and  are  Ukely 
to  grow  up  to  be  cycle  drivers,  prostitutes, 
servants  or  soldiers.  Moreover,  m&ny  Viet- 
namese resent  them  since  their  round  eyes 
and  broad  shoulders  remind  them  of  the  tm- 
popular  American  soldiers. 

Private  agencies  help  a  few  of  the  half- 
American  children  indirectly  through  ref- 
ugee or  feeding  programs,  but  moet  elxug^e 
alone.  Neither  the  South  Vietnamese  nor 
American  Government  offers  any  aid.  The 
Vietnamese  say  the  children  are  "not  a 
problem"  and  the  Americans  say,  "the  prob- 
lem is  not  a  Government  reeponslUlity." 

Nina  is  luckier  than  most  becaxise  her 
mother  has  a  little  money.  Like  many  of  the 
sentimental,  free-spending  Americans  who 
take  "temporary  wives"  during  their  stay  in 
Vietnam,  her  father  found  Hoa  a  small  apart- 
ment and  bought  her  ftimiture,  a  tape  deck, 
a  television  set  and  a  set  of  gilt-edged  dishes 
from  the  PX. 

Boa,  a  former  bar  girl  whose  looks  have 
begun  to  fade,  earns  enough  working  part- 
time  in  a  Saigon  record  shop  to  pay  the  rent 
and  send  her  little  girl  to  kindergarten. 

"I  hope  I  can  make  enough  money  to  send 
Nina  to  high  school,"  Hoa  said.  "Then  I  will 
send  her  to  the  United  States  to  find  her 
fathwr." 

Many  young  Vietnamese  women  work  in 
bars  until  they  become  temporary  wives  of 
Americans.  Pregnancy  often  follows — birth 
control  pills  and  diaphragms  are  in  short 
supply  here — but  the  woman  usually  wants 
the  baby,  hoping  that  because  of  it  the 
American  will  marry  her  and  take  her  to 
the  states. 

Others  know  that  the  American  has  a 
wile  back  home.  In  Vietnam,  where  it  is 
traditional  for  men  to  take  a  concubine,  such 
an  arrangement  is  not  dishonorable. 

"What  these  w(»nen  want,  even  more  than 
ironey  to  raise  their  children,  is  for  their 
husbcmds — they  think  of  them  as  husbands-' 
to  send  them  letters  after  they  return 
home,"  said  Don  Luce,  a  writer  and  an 
American  authority  on  Vietnam.  "They  ex- 
pect the  American  to  treat  them  as  a  sec- 
ond wife.  They  don't  understand  a  system 
of  morality  that  allows  a  man  to  have  kids 
by  two  women  but  only  one  wife." 

Mr.  Luce  estimates  that  there  are  at  least 
200.000  half-American  children  in  Vietnam. 
American  and  Vietnamese  officials  call  the 
figure  high,  but  say  they  have  none  to  put 
in  its  place. 

Pham  Thi  Ly,  who  is  6  years  old  and  lives 
on  the  island  of  Xom  Chai  near  Cantho  in 
the  Mekong  Delta,  has  been  abandoned  by 
both  parents. 

When  Ly  was  3  years  old,  her  father,  an 
American  airman,  left  for  the  states  leaving 
no  address  but  giving  her  mother  a  million 
plasters  (t3.000) .  The  mother  and  child,  who 
were  then  living  in  the  coastal  city  of  Nha 
Trang,  moved  to  Xom  Chai.  By  that  time  the 
daughter  of  a  Vietnamese  couple  on  the  Is- 
land had  died  and  they  wanted  a  new  child. 
So  Ly's  mother  gave  the  girl  to  them  and 
went  bttck  to  Nha. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Where  is  your  father?"  Whenever  an 
American  man  comes  to  the  island,  they 
point  to  the  foreigner  and  tease  the  child 
by  saying,  "Look,  there  is  your  father,  he  has 
come  to  get  you." 

Ly  used  to  run  away  and  hide,  but  now 
she  tries  to  protect  herself  by  carrying  a 
small  plctiue  of  herself  and  her  Vietnamese 
stepfather  hidden  in  her  clothing.  The  little 
gin  shows  this  as  proof  that  the  Vietnamese 
is  her  father — not  some  unknown  American. 

The  stepmother  wants  to  dye  the  child's 
brown,  curly  hair  black,  so  she  will  look  Viet- 
namese, but  the  stepfather  Is  against  it. 

"It's  a  waste  of  money."  Pham  Van  Nl,  a 
militia  man,  said  "It  won't  do  any  good." 
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Despite  cases  like  Ly's,  the  Vietnamese 
Government  sajrs  the  half -American  chUdren 
are  not  discriminated  against. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"They  are  the  same  as  any  children.  If  they 
have  difficulties  It  is  because  in  normal  life 
every  Vietnamese  has  difficulties." 

Son,  who  is  1 1  years  old  and  lives  in  a  home 
for  sboeshlne  boys  in  Saigon,  has  only  vague 
remembrances  of  his  Vietnamese  mother  and 
American  father.  Another  thing  be  cannot 
recall  is  his  last  name.  Richard  Hughes,  the 
American  who  runs  the  home,  said  he  thinks 
the  boy  has  lost  his  memory  because  life 
has  been  so  hard  for  him. 

"People  tell  me  I  was  sent  to  an  orphanage 
when  I  was  little,"  Son  said,  as  he  sat  in  the 
dirty,  bare  house.  "I  have  a  stepmother  some- 
where in  Saigon,  but  she  is  not  rich  enough  to 
keep  me. 

"My  friends  call  me  'Mixed  Blood  I"  I  feel 
very  angry  when  people  talk  about  my  round 
eyes,  my  white  skin  and  my  upturned  nose." 

The  boy  cannot  read  or  white.  He  would 
like  to  go  to  school  but  cannot  afford  to  be- 
cause he  earns  only  200  plasters  (70  cents) 
on  a  good  day.  Some  days  he  makes  only  30 
or  40  plasters  and  cannot  even  buy  supper. 

"I  think  of  my  father's  country  as  a 
wonderful  place,  and  I  wish  to  go  there  some- 
time," he  said  as  he  fingered  his  bits  of 
polish  and  rags. 

Since  Son  is  not  an  American  citizen,  he 
is  not  considered  an  American  problem.  The 
official  American  position  on  illegitimate 
ChUdren  born  to  American  fa/thers  abroad,  as 
stated  in  a  paper  issued  in  1970  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  is  that  "the  care  and 
welfare  of  these  unfortunate  chUdren  .  .  . 
has  never  been  and  is  not  now  considered  an 
area  of  Government  req;>onsibillty  nor  an 
appropriate  mission  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  assume." 

"I  guess  the  policy  grew  up  as  the  easiest 
way  of  doing  things,"  said  Robert  Lewis, 
the  American  Consul  General  in  Saigon.  "Our 
way  of  doing  business  is  to  approach  the 
problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lawyer 
and  leave  social  considerations  aside. 

"But  several  things  lUl  the  vacuum,"  Mr. 
Lewis  said.  "First  there's  the  money  the 
American  people  give  to  voluntary  agencies 
that  help  these  chUdren.  Then  there's  the 
basic  decency  of  the  American  soldier  over- 
seas who  attaches  himself  to  an  orphanage, 
maybe  with  the  consciousness  on  his  part  that 
the  ChUdren  were  put  there  by  him. 

"Perhaps  you  shoiUdn't  put  a  delicate 
social  problem  in  the  hands  of  bureaucrats. 
Why,  the  United  States  Government  Isn't 
very  good  at  the  whole  welfare  problem  in  the 
United  States." 

Prospects  are  bleakest  of  all  for  the  Uleglt- 
Imate  chUdren  of  black  Americans. 

"For  the  black  chUdren,  I  think  it  is  very 
important  for  them  to  go  to  America,"  said 
Sister  Fran^oise,  head  of  the  Caritas 
Orphanage  in  Saigon.  "The  Vietnamese  do 
not  like  black  people.  Why?  It's  a  natural 
reaction.  They  do  not  like  the  way  they  look." 

As  the  nun  spoke  Xuan  Hal,  a  pretty  4- 
year-old  girl  with  dark  skin  and  tightly  curled 
hair,  held  her  lovingly  around  the  knees. 
'"Xuan  Hal's  famUy  is  alive  but  they 
abandoned  her  because  her  dark  akin  would 
have  brought  shame  on  them."  Sister 
Prangoiae  said.  "It  is  good  for  the  family 
but  sad  for  the  chUd." 

A  few  Vietnamese  orphanages,  such  as  Kim 
Long  and  Nuoc  Ngot  in  Hue,  also  have  a  ttm 
ChUdren  abandoned  by  French  fathers. 

Unlike  the  half -Americans,  the  mettase  can 
obtain  French  citizenship  if  a  Vietnamese 
tribunal  concludes  the  father  was  French  or 
if  the  father  recognizes  the  chUd.  As  in  the 
United  States,  this  does  not  require  him  to 
marry  the  mother. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mme.  Jeannle,  the  mother  of  tWee  teen- 
aged    metlsse,    owns    the    Princess    Bar    on 


Saigon's  bustling  Tu  Do  Street.  Twenty 
young  girls  work  there  seUlng  Saigon  tea  and 
beer  to  American  O.I.'s  and  buslnesmen.  Each 
girl  has  one,  sometimes  two,  American  off- 
spring. 

"My  ChUdren  have  French  passports  and 
receive  a  monthly  stipend,  but  all  my  girls 
can  do  to  support  their  chUdren  is  find  an- 
other boyfriend,"  Jeannle  said  in  English  as 
she  sat  at  cash  drawer. 

"I  cannot  understand  how  the  Americans 
are  so  big  and  rich  and  don't  do  anything 
about  the  chUdren." 

Soldiers,  Bar  Girls,  and  the  War's 

Beaxttiful  Babies 

(By  Daniel  Southerland) 

Saioon. — A  young  American  soldier  named 
Steve  walked  into  the  LIU  Bar  on  Saigon's 
Ngo  Due  Ke  Street  to  see  his  girl,  S&ogie. 

The  air  conditioning  wasnt  working  and 
the  bar  was  stifling.  Saigon  was  suffering  one 
of  its  frequent  blackouts. 

Margie  was  sitting  on  a  bar  stool  enticing 
another  G.I.  to  buy  her  a  91  drink  of  ocdored 
water  called  "Saigon  Tea." 

After  a  police  Interval  she  sUpped  away 
and  Joined  Steve  at  a  table  in  the  back  of 
the  room.  She  had  some  important  news  to 
tell  him.  She  was  pregnant. 

She  gave  Steve  the  news  in  tiarely  intel- 
ligible English  and  with  a  giggle,  but  the 
message  waa  unmlstAkeable. 

How  the  girl  got  the  name  Maigle,  Steve 
wasn't  sure.  AU  the  girls  in  the  bar  had 
adopted  Western  names,  much  easier  for 
their  customers  to  learn  than  their  real 
names. 

countrt  ona. 

Margie  is  a  slender  coimtry  girl  from  Binh 
Duong  province  north  of  Saigon.  She  once 
told  Steve  she  had  an  uncle  who  fought  for 
the  Viet  Cong.  But,  according  to  her  story, 
the  uncle  left  the  Viet  Oong  and  returned  to 
the  government  aide. 

"VC  no  good."  she  told  Steve. 

Aside  from  this  story  and  a  few  other  de- 
tails. Steve  knew  little  of  her  past.  Anyway, 
she  was  Just  a  girl, 

Steve  had  told  her  from  the  start  he  would 
never  marry  her.  Ilielr  relationship  was 
based  on  that  iinderstandlng.  And  she  knew 
he  would  be  going  away  some  day — actually 
the  day  In  this  oaae  was  only  a  few  weeks 
away. 

The  young  scddler  told  Margie  he  would 
pay  for  an  abortion. 

Her  reaction  surprlaed  him. 

Yes,  she  knew  he  was  going  away,  but  she 
wanted  the  baby.  She  wanted  It  because  It 
would  be  "beautiful."  And  her  mother  would 
take  care  of  it  whUe  she  worked  in  the  bar. 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  a  war  of  many  statis- 
tics, but  nobody  has  compiled  statistics  on 
the  number  of  illegitimate  chUdren  fathered 
by  American  servicemen. 

Almost  every  Saigon  bar  has  one  or  more 
pregnant  bar  hostesses — ^usuaUy  made  preg- 
nant by  American  scddlers. 

This  "baby  boom"  cannot  be  measured  ac- 
curately because  moet  of  the  babies  are  being 
accepted  by  the  Vietnameee  and  absorbed 
into  Vietnameee  famlUee  as  fast  as  they  are 
bom.  Only  a  few  have  been  abandoned  to 
orphanages. 

The  Vietnameee  Social  Welfare  Ministry 
recently  made  a  check  of  20  orphanages  con- 
taining about  1.500  ChUdren.  Only  29  were 
reported  to  be  of  mixed  blood. 

Most  mothers  of  mixed  blood  chUdren  in 
Vietnam  are  bar  hostesses.  Although  many 
of  them  wUl  sleep  with  a  man  if  they  like 
him.  they  are  not  all  prostitutes  in  the  usual 
sense. 

The  mixed-blood  chUdren  are  accepted  and 
cared  for  because  of  the  nature  of  Viet- 
namese family  ties.  In  many  cases,  they  are 
even  treasured  because  they  are  indeed  con- 
sidered "beautiful." 

"I've  gotten  to  know  several  hundred  of 
these  girls."  said  an  American  social  worker 


with  long  experience  In  Vietnam.  "I  have 
yet  to  meet  one  with  any  feeling  of  repent- 
ance or  shame.  They  are  proud  of  their 
babies. 

"In  Korea,  after  the  war,  the  adoption 
societies  carried  off  chUdren  by  the  dozens  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  not  a  society  into 
which  they  could  be  asslmUated,"  be  said. 

"But  Ulegltlmacy  or  unwed  motiierhood 
has  no  social  stigma  here. 

"The  famUy  structure  here  is  very  strong. 
There  are  extraordlnarUy  few  chUdren  in 
orphanages  for  a  country  that  has  been  at 
war  for  20  years." 

Many  of  the  bar  girls  who  want  to  have 
mixed  blood  chUdren  can  afford  to  take  care 
of  them  and  they  do. 

According  to  an  estimate  of  a  Saigon  city 
councUman,  there  are  10,(X>0  bar  hostesses 
working  in  nearly  600  bars  in  Saigon  alone. 

The  successfiU  ones  make  as  much  as 
50,000  ($420)  plasters  a  month,  or  more.  This 
is  a  high  wage  by  Vietnamese  standards, 
higher,  in  fact,  than  the  salary  of  a  Viet- 
namese general  or  that  of  Prime  Minister 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

One  wealthy  Saigon  bar  girl  has  had  two 
children  by  a  Frenchman  and  two  by  an 
American.  All  four  chUdren  stay  with  a  nurse 
at  the  resort  town  of  Dalat  in  the  mountains 
150  mUes  north  of  Saigon.  The  two  oldest 
children  go  to  a  private  school  there. 

On  weekends,  the  chUdren  fiy  down  to 
Saigon  on  the  Air  Vietnam  plane  with  the 
nurse.  The  mother,  who  once  was  a  penniless 
refugee  from  North  Vietnam,  sheds  her  tight- 
fitting  bar  "uniform,"  dons  a  respectable 
dress  and  takes  the  kids  to  the  zoos  and  the 
movies. 

THE    MELODT    BAR 

Not  all  the  bar  girls  with  mixed  blood 
ChUdren  are  doing  this  well,  of  course.  Some 
are  victims  of  protection  rackets.  Some  make 
a  lot  of  money  but  spend  It  as  quickly  as  they 
earn  it. 

The  situation  is  toughest  in  some  of  the 
shabbier  bars  where  the  girls  are  encotiraged 
to  practice  prostitution.  When  they  become 
pregnant  they  are  of  little  use  to  the  bar. 
And  some  of  the  bar  madams  don't  hesitate 
in  this  case  to  kick  them  out  without  much 
ado. 

The  old  woman — the  Americans  caU  her 
"Mama-San" — who  runs  the  Melody  Bar 
down  the  street  from  the  LUl  where  Margie 
works  said  three  of  her  girls  have  mixed 
blood  ChUdren.  One  of  the  fathers  is  an 
Australian  soldier  and  the  other  two  are 
Americans. 

"Mama-San"  herself  had  seven  chUdren  by 
a  Frenchman  she  married  at  17. 

Next  door  to  the  Melody  is  the  Reno  Bar. 
It's  "Mama-San"  had  two  children  by  a 
French  "husband."  an  Army  Captain  who 
died  in  1954  at  Dlen  Dien  Phu. 

"Vietnamese  love  American  baby,"  she  said. 
"He  get  big  fast  in  three  or  four  months  and 
look  very  beautiful.  Everybody  Uke  him.'' 

"If  she  doesn't  like  to  have  baby,  girl  can 
go  to  doctor  and  take  him  out,"  she  added. 
referring  to  the  Saigon  "doctors"  who  per- 
form abortions  for  as  Uttle  as  $36. 

not  nxbdkd  mow 

Pearl  Buck,  the  prize-winning  novelist  who 
has  devoted  heiaelf  to  helping  mixed  blood 
children  of  American  servicemen  in  Korea, 
recently  sent  a  represMitatlve  to  Saigon  to 
investigate  the  posalbUity  of  setting  up  a 
center  for  such  children  and  their  mothers  in 
Vietnam. 

nank  J.  Davis,  vice  preeldant  and  executiv* 
director  of  the  Pearl  Buck  Foundation,  was 
told  by  experts  at  the  Vietnameee  SocicU  Wel- 
fare Ministry  tbat  the  help  he  wanted  to 
offer  wasnt  really  needed  for  the  time  being. 

This  was  also  the  conclusion  drawn  by  a 
meeting  of  all  the  major  social  welfare  agen- 
cies located  in  Saigon  earlier  this  year. 

"We  compared  notes  and  decided  It  was 
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dsflnltely  not  much  of  ft  problem,"  said  IfiBS 
Anna  Forder  of  the  CathoUc  Relief  Serrlces. 

But  when  the  American  troops  pull  out  of 
Vietnam  someday,  what  will  become  of  these 
children  they  are  leaving  behind? 

When  the  money  no  longer  flows  Into  the 
Saigon  bars,  It  may  become  rough  Indeed  iox 
some  of  Uie  bfir  hostesses  who  have  no  other 
means  of  m airing  a  living.  And  it  noay  be 
dUBcult  for  them  to  And  Vietnamese  hua- 


The  children  will  probably  be  dis- 
criminated against  when  they  grow  up  by 
Vietnamese  society  as  a  whole,  if  not  by  their 
Immediate  families,  because  they  are  "dif- 
ferent" and  because  their  mothers  were  "bar 
girls." 

NSGKO-VCETNAMKSE 

Tills  discrimination  will  be  especially  tou^ 
on  the  Negro-Vietnamese  children,  judging 
by  Uie  current  discrimination  agalnat  chil- 
dren of  West  African  troops  who  served  with 
the  French  Army  in  Vietnam. 

An  American  advisor  to  the  Social  Welfare 
Ministry  aald,  "the  problem  for  the  future 
Is  going  to  be  the  Negro- Vietnamese  children. 
Their  skin  wlU  be  dark  and  they  will  stand 
out.  A  Vietnamese  girl  will  keep  a  half  white 
child  but  not  a  Negro." 

Several  Negro-Vletnameee  children  have 
been  adopted  by  American  Negro  Servicemen 
ending  their  tours  in  Vietnam. 

American  aid  to  chUdren  fathered  by 
Americans  has  been  limited  to  a  relatively 
small  niunber  of  adoptions,  gifts  to  Viet- 
namese orphanages,  and  soldiers'  donaitlons 
to  their  mispresses. 

"If  an  AoMrlcan  Serviceman  has  a  child 
here,  he  gets  a  guilt  feeling,"  said  Tawson 
Mooney,  director  of  the  Catholic  IMlef 
Services.  "He  gives  the  mother  money  and 
when  he  gets  back  to  the  staites,  he  prob«U}Iy 
■ends  more  money.  And  she  probably  finds 
another  American  boy  friend." 

U.S.  Passes  Buck  on  OI  Babies 
(By  Tom  Tlede) 

Phiuu>klj>hia. — Whether  or  not  the  Viet- 
nam war  is,  as  some  say,  winding  down,  the 
■oclal  consequences  of  VJ&.  involvement 
there  are  assuredly  winding  xip. 

Take  Pham  Due  Mlnh,  allae  Bddle.  He  Is 
the  llleglUmate  result  of  a  carelees  alliance 
between  an  American  soldier  and  a  Viet- 
namese whore.  He  is  half  white,  half  brown, 
half  East,  half  West — and,  at  eight  yean  al 
age.  aU  orphan. 

What  Is  he?  A  bastard.  Who  la  he?  A  social 
oonsequenoe. 

lAst  seen  he  was  smoking  a  cigarette  on 
a  street  In  Plelkua.  abandoned  by  his  mother, 
never  Icnown  by  his  father,  waiting  to  shine 
the  shoes  of  passersby. 

There  are  thousands  like  him  In  Vietnam. 
Nobody  knows  precisely  how  many.  Since, 
as  the  French  say,  in  Vietnam  "c'eet  no.  pays 
i^prozlmatla"  (everything  Is  approximate), 
concerned  observers  can  only  estimate  the 
total  of  orphaned  GI  babies.  A  conservative 
guess  Is  20,000.  Some  feel  It  might  be  many 
times  that.  Novelist  Pearl  Buck  has  written 
that  of  every  10  Ola  sent  to  the  Orient,  at 
least  one  "becomes  the  father  of  a  child 
by  an  Asian  gin,"  usually  Indiscreetly. 

But  the  statistics  are  not  the  iiltlmate 
shock  of  OI  babies.  The  real  pain  Is  that  not 
only  are  they  Ignored  by  their  parents,  but 
by  their  nations  as  well. 

Vietnamese  officials  admit  they  are  power- 
less (haven't  enough  money)  to  look  after  OI 
babies.  And  as  for  the  Utilted  StatesZ  It  has 
the  money  but,  sadly,  not  the  will.  It  seems 
absurd  to  write  It,  but  oOdsUy  the  United 
States  doesnt  recognise  that  OI  babies  exist. 
Whits  House  aklss  say:  "It's  a  Defense  D»- 
partmeot  matter."  The  Defense  Departmsnt 
says:  "It's  a  State  Department  matter."  And 
the  State  Department,  through  an  oOclal  of 
the  Agency  of  International  Development, 
says:  "^t  have  no  progrsm  for  tbs  ohUdrui. 
and  none  Is  oontsmplatsd.'* 


80  the  future  of  Pham  Due  Mlnh,  alias 
Sddle.  Is  as  bleak  as  the  past.  He  has  Uttls 
chance  of  getting  Into  one  of  the  nation's 
few  orpiianages — all  of  them  are  over- 
crowded as  Is.  Hs  has  almost  no  chance  of 
tormaUy  educating  >»>rir«^if — prubllo  sohoc^ 
In  Vietnam  take  money  and  responslblUty. 
And  because  of  his  mixed  blood  he  suffers 
the  additional  burden  of  social  ostraclza- 
tlon — a  stigma  that  bae  pressured  some  OI 
babies  to  try  to  dye  their  blond  hair  bla^ 
for  some  escape. 

"There  is  one  more  thing,"  says  a  tJA- 
based  South  Vietnamese  diplomat.  "We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  these  children 
are  being  sold  Into  slavery." 

Disgusting?  Of  course.  But  thou^  the 
problem  cries  out  for  compassion  and  solu- 
tion, there  is  little  hope  for  either,  at  least  on 
a  governmental  level.  History  Iteelf  Is  testi- 
mony. Ilie  United  States  hss  never  recognised 
01  babies  In  any  war  (except  where  paternity 
was  proven),  preferring  Instead  an  aUnost 
puritanical  aloofneas. 

"I  was  in  Kona  In  1968."  says  a  Fentsgon 
veteran.  "I  remember  a  general  saying,  'Our 
men  don't  do  that  (make  babies) ,  they  play 
volleyball  for  relaxation.' " 

U.8.  apathy  was  so  Infuriating  after  Korea 
that  novelist  Buck  foimded  the  Pearl  Buck 
Foundation  In  hopes  It  would  shame  or 
maneuver  the  nation  Into  some  acttoo.  "I 
spent  years  beating  on  official  doors,"  the 
writer  says  now.  "I  oouldnt  get  anything  bat 
sympathy.  I  remember  a  meeting  I  had  with 
Robert  Kennedy.  Even  he  turned  me  down.  I 
sat  there  for  many  minutes  explaining  the 
plight  of  these  Korean  orphans.  I  pleaded 
with  him  to  do  whatever  he  could  to  get 
help  for  them.  But  in  the  end,  all  he  said 
was  no.  He  dldnt  even  give  a  reason." 

Miss  Buck,  a  Nobel  Prlzewlnnlng  author 
of  some  70  books,  herself  was  bom  in  the 
Orient  (of  missionary  parents),  continues 
her  Interest  in  and  lobby  efforts  for  OI  babies 
today.  Her  foiindatlon  Is  presently  caring 
for  some  1,700  "Amerasians"  in  five  coun- 
tries. She  gets  donations  from  around  the 
world  ("Many  women  will  send  In  money, 
I  suppose,  because  they  think  their  sons  or 
husbands  are  involved") .  But  as  for  an  tilti- 
mate  solution,  she  thinks  It's  In  Washing- 
ton's hands: 

"In  all  my  years  of  urging,  I've  never  come 
dose  to  getting  the  government  to  do  any- 
thing. Now  I'm  convinced  that  well  never 
get  moral  about  It,  but  I  hope  and  pray  well 
get  practical  about  It.  There  is  nothing  more 
Important  for  our  nation  right  now,  for  our 
Image  In  Asia,  than  for  our  government  and 
people  to  respond  to  theee  helpless  babies 
and  say,  'We  recognize  our  responsibilities.'  " 

Miss  Bucks'  plea  for  American  liability  has 
some  international  precedents.  The  French, 
most  notably,  have  for  26  years  granted  au- 
tomatic citizenship  to  French-fathered  Viet- 
namese orphans.  Some  10,000  have  thus  been 
taken  from  the  streets. 

Yet  the  French  solution — citizenship  and 
adoption — is  probably  not  the  answer  for 
America.  UB.  citizenship  is  difficult  because 
of  laws.  And  mass  adoption,  says  Rev.  John 
Shower  of  the  Church  World  Service,  would 
be  an  Insufferably  snobbish  activity:  "Adop- 
tive parents  usually  want  nice,  cute,  cuddly 
kids.  Therefore  we  would  ignore  the  many 
wounded,  blind  or  handicapped  Vietnam  or- 
phans. No,  what  the  children  need  is  not  a 
U.S.  upbringing,  but  a  Vietnamese  upbring- 
ing. They  need  love,  care  and  understanding, 
by  and  in  the  company  of  their  own  people." 

In  sum.  Shower  adds,  they  are  not  Amer- 
icans. "They  are  Asian  Americans." 

Thus  the  onxia  shifts  again  to  the  VS. 
government.  Vietnam,  still  hopelessly  torn 
apart  by  war,  cannot,  will  not,  give  high 
priority  treatment  to  OI  babies.  But,  says  a 
ranking  spokesman  at  the  Vietnamese  em- 
bassy in  Washington:  "If  the  United  States 
wishes,  we  will  be  very  responsive  to  work- 
ing something  out."  In  other  words,  with 


American  help,  "We  would  help  these  chU- 
dren In  every  way  possible." 

Mr.  Nixon,  do  you  hear? 

"If  the  United  States  wishes  ...  we  would 
help  these  children  in  every  way  possible." 

Ths  CoiociTTEB  or 

RESPOMsiBnjrY,  Inc., 
Berkeley,  Cali/..  July  9. 1971. 
iSiaa  TvONNX  Frankun, 
Office  of  Senator  HatfiM, 
Old  Senate  Office  BrMMng, 
WoBhtngton,  B.C. 

Dsab  Miss  Frankun  :  My  apologies  for  tak- 
ing so  long  to  reply  to  your  request  for  sug- 
gestions on  csre  of  the  illegitimate  chUdren 
of  Amerloan  soldiers  and  Vietnamese  girls. 
It  Is  probably  too  late  now  for  any  ideas  to 
be  useful,  however: 

The  best  and  most  direct  help  we  could  give 
to  the  Vietnamese  and  their  children,  legiti- 
mate and  otherwise,  Is  to  withdraw  all  Ameri- 
can forces  and  materia  from  Vietnam  at 
once  and  let  the  Vietnamese  handle  their 
own  problems,  to  request  aid  on  their  own 
terms  as  they  need  it.  I  have  been  to  North 
^etnam,  looking  particularly  at  ttielr  medi- 
cal program  and  care  of  ohlldren.  and  I  know 
they  have  great  organizational  skill  and  real 
oompetence.  All  their  programs  are  8lm,ple, 
perhaps  primitive  by  oiu:  staixlards,  but  they 
are  effective  In  Vietnamese  terms  and  because 
of  the  effectiveness  their  measxires  are  ac- 
oeptaMe  to  the  Vietnamese  people.  After  a 
period  of  confusion  (and  what  could  be  mere 
confused  than  the  preeent?)  the  Vietnamese 
In  the  South  could  manage  their  own  pro- 
grams, with  assistance  when  they  ask  for  It. 
with  administration  In  their  hands. 

The  second  and  indirect  help  we  might 
provide,  in  the  knowledge  that  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  Is  proAiably  a  plastic  rainbow, 
is  to  make  Amwican  people  acoepit  responsi- 
bility for  what  has  happened  to  the  Viet- 
namese people  at  our  hands.  A  bill  to  be 
Introduced  to  provide  for  the  Illegitimate 
Amerloan-Vletnameae  ohlldren  is  a  step  to- 
wards Increasing  Amerloan  awareness  of  our 
responsibility  and  perhaps,  the  need  for  us 
to  get  ovkt  and  stop  making  more  Illegitimate 
babies. 

Provialon  for  care  should  oaaoem  api^roxl- 
mately  400,000  su(di  children.  This  figure 
comes  froon  an  artltde  In  the  NT  Times  by 
Gloria  Emerson,  I  believe.  (Our  staff — Com- 
mittee of  Responsibility  staff — In  Saigon,  is 
In  touch  with  Olorla  Emerson  much  of  the 
time  and  we  could,  with  a  cable,  chase  this 
down.) 

There  should  be  three  aspects  to  such' a 
program.  (1)  Subsistence  allotment  for 
mothers  who  are  raising  their  own  children. 
Again,  our  staff  In  Saigon  would  be  helpful 
In  determining  such  a  sum,  but  off-hand, 
from  experience  we  have  had,  ten  dollars  a 
month  is  a  lot  of  money  and  adequate  to 
feed  a  child  if  that  Is  what  the  money  could 
be  used  for.  (2)  Support  of  a  foster  parents 
plan  comparable  to  the  one  In  practice  here 
In  the  United  States.  Parents  with  a  child  or 
two  are  encouraged  to  take  In  foster  children 
and  are  pcUd  for  maintenance  and  care  of 
such  children.  Often  a  family  will  have  two  or 
three  such  children.  In  Vietnam,  before  the 
US  came  in  force,  there  were  few  orphans, 
for  the  extended  family  of  seven  aunts  and 
eleven  uncles  took  care  of  children  whose 
parents  might  have  died,  or  who  might  sim- 
ply had  an  abundance  of  children  with  some 
to  spare.  T^oee  families  are  brokoi  now, 
whcrie  family  villages  destroyed  and  when  we 
return  our  own  war-injured,  and  now  re- 
paired children,  we  often  cannot  find  any 
of  the  nearly  100  known  relatives  ths  child 
bad  behind  him  as  social  security  and  emo- 
tional stability  and  strength  when  he  cama 
But,  If  families  can  be  reestablished  add  ref- 
ugee camps  opened  ui>— and  many,  as  you 
know,  are  locked  at  night — ^thsse  relatives 
might  be  the  foster  parents.  (3)  Social  Serv- 
ice staff  must  be  trained,  minimally  at  least, 
to  organise  and  Unidsment  such  a  program. 
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These  must  be  Vietnamese,  and  I  think  it  not 
Impossible  to  recruit  young  students  for  this 
purpose.  The  Buddhist  school  for  social 
service  once  had  a  good  training  program,  but 
because  of  their  political  poelUon  for  peace 
and  neutrality  their  program  has  been  cur- 
tailed, many  of  their  workers  kidnapped,  as- 
sassinated and/or  Jailed.  They  are  suspicious 
of  being  Involved  with  Americans,  or  of  ac- 
cepting American  money.  Still,  ways  might 
be  found  to  enlist  their  help.  Social  service 
staff  would  have  a  hell  of  a  time  to  determine 
If  a  child  was  American-Vietnamese.  Often 
it  is  hard  to  note  the  distinction — If  any — 
in  children,  and  many  poor  will  claim  such 
parentage  If  there  1b  money  Involved.  Similar- 
ly, the  foster  parents  are  likely  to  take  chil- 
dren for  the  money  and  not  use  It  for  the 
children;  or,  possibly  to  exploit  the  chUdren 
BO  this  must  be  carefully  supervised  and  the 
program  designed  to  assimilate  the  ohlldren 
Into  Vietnamese  society.  Again,  this  has  been 
done  with  French-Vletnameee  in  the  North 
and  surely  could  be  done  in  the  South.  But 
In  the  South,  and  this  Is  an  Important  point, 
the  destruction  of  the  land  has  made 
for  poverty,  corruption  and  demoralization. 
Survival  and  self-interest,  selfishness.  Is  a 
consequence  and  It  must  be  expected  that  lit- 
tle altruism  will  manifest  Itself  In  chUd 
care. 

Evacuation  of  the  chUdren  to  the  U.S. 
for  any  long  term  period  ts  a  bad  idea.  Chil- 
dren, even  these,  are  the  last  natviral  resource 
of  a  coimtry  and  we  cannot  add  to  our  other 
sins  by  the  exportation  of  children.  In  five 
years  they  will  be  American,  not  Vietnamese, 
In  orientation.  If  they  do  not  come  to  resent 
America,  they  will  resent  Vietnam,  and  be 
resented  If  they  are  sent  back.  In  short,  you 
will  be  creating  a  new  set  of  massive  prob- 
lems. We  have  enough. 

All  this  may  be  of  no  useful  purpose  now, 
but  perhaps  can  be  filed  in  the  nUnd  for  some 
future  time.  Like  when  we  are  out  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Please  caU  or  write  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tion. Next  time  I  assure  you  I  will  respond 
promptly. 

Hos  Blnh,  the  best  Vietnamese  I  know- 
Peace. 

Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Madezjne  Dttcklbs. 

Depaktmbnt  or  Defense  PosrnoN  Regaxding 
Chtldren  Born  Out  of  Wedlock  in  Poa- 
EiON  Countries  Where  U.S.  Aricxd  Forces 
Are  Absignxd 

The  command  In  Vietnam  Is  not  ooiiq)la- 
cent  about  the  morals  of  the  servicemen  »n^ 
associated  activities.  In  this  regard,  respon- 
sible military  commanders  strive  to  curb  the 
problem  at  Its  sources  by  Tna.wng  it  clear 
that  irresponsible  and  Immoral  behavior  on 
the  part  of  servicemen  ts  never  condoned.  In- 
cluding the  condlttons  which  tend  to  Induce 
or  encourage  immoral  behavior  and  in  par- 
ticular, where  it  contributes  to  the  problem 
of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock. 

Separation  from  family  and  placement  In 
an  alien  environment,  coupled  with  the  dif- 
ferences in  mores  which  frequently  prevail, 
are  recognised  as  conditions  which  require 
unusual  efforts.  Accordingly,  special  com- 
mand emphasis  is  given  to  character  guid- 
ance and  other  programs  to  provide  service- 
men an  opportunity  to  channel  their  off- 
duty  activities  into  Wholesome  pursuits.  Such 
programs  make  wide  use  of  the  services  of 
our  chaplain.  In  addition,  direct,  control 
measures  are  employed  as  warranted.  These 
Include  such  measures  as  the  enforcement  of 
curfews,  off-llmlts  restrictions,  bed  cheeks, 
and  disclpUnary  actions.  Areas  and  estab- 
lishments can  be  and  are  placed  off-llmlts  by 
our  oommanders  ooncemed  when  such  Is 
necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  and  wel- 
fare of  our  servicemen. 

Personal  conduct  of  servicemen  in  Vietnam 


can  be  governed  by  forcible  measures  only 
on  a  transitory  baste.  In  general,  service  per- 
sonnel are  neither  more  nor  lees  moral  than 
when  they  enter  the  service;  unfortunately, 
some  persist  in  engsglng  In  Immoral  conduct 
despite  counselling  and  advice  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  presence  of  children  bom  out  at  wed- 
lock In  foreign  countries  where  our  Armed 
Forces  are  assigned  has  been  a  subject  of 
continuing  sympathetic  concern  for  many 
years.  Both  public  and  private  agencies  have 
been  Involved  In  studying  ways  of  alleviating 
the  plight  of  these  children.  Accordingly,  the 
Department  of  Defense  fully  oo(^>erates  with 
American  and  International  social  ageooles 
which  make  valuable  contributions  for  the 
care  and  welfare  of  these  unfortunate  chil- 
dren. 

There  Is  not  any  truly  happy  or  oomplete 
solution;  however,  the  Department  and  re- 
sponsible oommanders  remain  ever  mindful 
of  the  problem  and  will  continue  to  address 
with  urgency  the  activities  of  our  service- 
men where  It  contributes  to  the  problem  of 
ohlldren  bom  out  of  wedlock. 

We  recognize  that  emotion  and  compas- 
sion often  lead  to  a  distorted  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  Ulegltlmate 
children  by  some  persons.  Accordingly,  the 
number  of  such  children  fathered  by  Amer- 
ican servicemen  overseas  is  frequently  exag- 
gerated. Official  reports  from  authorities  In 
Vietnam  state  that  the  problem  there  is  not 
of  substantial  magnitude.  For  example,  it 
has  been  reported  that  the  Vietnamese 
Social  Welfare  Ministry  made  a  check  of  20 
orphanages  containing  about  1.500  children 
and  found  only  29  to  be  of  mixed  parentage. 
Another  survey  of  a  representative  number 
of  institutions  for  children  in  Vietnam  shows 
that  children  with  possible  U.  S.  parentage 
account  for  approximately  2.fl%  of  the  total. 
A  United  Press  report  Indicated  that  less 
than  one  half  of  one  percent  of  the  children 
In  Vietnamese  orphanages  are  thought  to  be 
Vietnamese-American. 

Similarly,  In  1962,  when  estimates  of 
children  of  mixed  parentage  bom  out  of 
wedlock  in  Japan  during  the  United  States 
occupation  placed  the  number  at  200,000,  the 
American  Consul  General  enlisted  the  co- 
operation of  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare In  evaluating  the  true  extent  of  the 
problem.  The  Ministry's  subsequent  report 
placed  the  official  figure  at  6,013,  of  whom 
1,000  were  bom  to  parents  who  were  legally 
married  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  their 
chUd.  (Eveland,  Virginia  D.,  "Welfare  Pro- 
gram for  Children  of  Mixed  Parentage," 
Foreign  Affairs  Association  of  Japan,  Tokyo, 
1966).  Again  in  1963.  allegations  were  made 
that  there  were  about  100  orphan  children  in 
an  orphanage  on  Okinawa  of  whom  the 
majority  were  Ulegltlmate  chUdren  of  Amer- 
ican service  personnel.  However,  an  crfBdal 
Investigation  established  that,  of  the  86 
ChUdren  assigned  to  the  orphanages  by  the 
Ryukyuan  Oovemment,  only  six  were  of 
mixed  parentage. 

The  other  side  of  the  stOTy  often  goes 
untold.  We  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  the 
American  serviceman,  through  his  gener- 
osity in  aU  foreign  lands,  has  adc^ted  many 
ot  these  alien  chUdren. 

In  regard  to  the  legal  responslbUity  of 
individual  fathers,  it  should  be  noted  that 
when,  through  due  process  of  law  in  a 
foreign  country,  paternity  of  an  alien  chUd 
is  established  to  be  the  responslbUity  of  an 
American  serviceman,  the  same  treatment  Is 
accorded  the  Judgment  of  a  foreign  court  as 
that  of  a  court  in  this  country  in  dealing 
with  Individual  cases.  In  shcMii,  this  me«ms 
that  as  a  minimum  the  Department  of  De- 
fense e]q>ects  the  serviceman  to  support  the 
chUd.  The  same  principles  apply,  of  course, 
when  a  serviceman  acknowledges  paternity 
of  a  chUd. 


By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina (for  himself  and  Mr,  Er- 
VD?) : 
S.J.  Res.  153.  A  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating each  week  which  begins  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  March  as  "National  Beta 
Club  Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

nationai,  beta  club  week 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  lix. 
President,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  each  year  designating  the 
first  week  in  March  as  "National  Beta 
Club  Week."  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
viN)  Joins  me  in  introducing  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  National  Beta  Club,  founded  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Harris  and  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  South  Carolina  in  August  of  1936, 
is  a  leadership -service  organization  for 
deserving  high  school  students  and  is 
based  on  the  principles  of  achievement, 
character  and  leadership. 

Since  the  first  local  chapter  was  orga- 
nized at  Landrum  High  School  in  Spar- 
tanburg County,  B.C.,  the  organization 
has  grown  to  the  point  where  student 
membership  in  junior  and  senior  chap- 
ters now  exceeds  140,000.  Except  during 
war  years,  State  conventions  have  been 
held  regularly  since  1934,  prior  to  the 
chartering  of  the  organization. 

The  motto  of  the  National  Beta  Club — 
"Let  us  lead  by  serving  others" — ^prefaces 
the  many  accomplishments  of  its  mem- 
bers. Projects  of  local  chapters  are  de- 
signed to  improve  general  school  pro- 
grams and  to  create  a  better  school  en- 
vironment; to  raise  funds  for  improv- 
ing school  facilities:  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic welfare;  to  improve  scholarship;  to 
encourage  a  higher  standard  of  personal 
conduct;  to  promote  community  welfare 
end  to  build  patriotism. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  Beta 
Club  chapters  are  actively  serving  their 
schools  and  communities  throughout 
North  Carolina.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  Mr.  Alonzo  Parrish  EH,  the 
Nortti  Carolina  State  Beta  Cnub  sjwnsor- 
elect,  in  July  of  this  year.  With  him  were 
Mr.  Timothy  Humphrey  Graham,  State 
president  of  the  organization  and  Mr. 
Bengle  Matthew  Hair,  president  of  the 
Cape  Pear  High  School  club.  They  told 
me  about  the  organization's  plans  for  t^e 
coming  year,  about  its  past  accomplish- 
ments, of  its  phenomenal  growth  and  of 
the  tq^Mrtunitles  for  personal  achieve- 
ment and  service  it  provides.  I  deter- 
mined at  that  time  to  introduce  the  legls- 
laticm  I  offer  today.  I  did  so  because  I  be- 
lieve we  should  recognize  and  encourage 
the  positive  leadership  and  constructive 
contributions  of  Beta  club  members.  I 
have  always  valued  the  enthusiasm,  ini- 
tiative and  ideals  of  our  youth.  They  are 
our  hope  for  a  better  tomorrow  and  1 
have  coD4>lete  confidence  both  in  their 
ability  and  in  their  determination  to  suc- 
ceed. I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
way  to  express  our  appreciation  for  their 
contributions  and  our  eagerness  to  listen 
to  their  ideas  than  by  designating  the 
first  we^  of  March  in  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Beta  Club  Week." 
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I  commend  to  the  Senate's  attention 
the  outstanding  record  of  this  organiza- 
tion, and  I  urge  Soiators  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 


ADDITIONAL  CX>SPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.  osa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 

Senator  from  Washingt(»i    (Mr.   Mag- 

irasoK)    was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 

S.  632,  the  National  Land  Use  PoUcy  bill. 

8.  iiao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hruska,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HuMPEntxr) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1130,  a 
bin  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  George  W.  Norris  Home  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    1237 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunnbt,  the  Sm- 
ator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mktcalf)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1237,  a  bill  to 
provide  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
the  reconstruction  or  repair  of  private 
nonprofit  medical  care  facilities  which 
are  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major 
disaster. 

8.  laBi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1291,  to  fur- 
ther amend  the  act  of  October  4,  1961, 
amended  by  the  act  of  July  19,  1966,  to 
facilitate  the  efficient  preservation  and 
protection  of  certain  lands  in  Prince 
Georges  and  Charles  Counties.  Md.,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  1512 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senator  HATnxu),  Senator  Httghes,  and 
Senator  STrvEns  be  added  as  cosponsors 
to  S.  1512,  the  Comprehensive  Child  De- 
velopment Act  of  1971,  and  that  they  be 
noted  as  cosponsors  on  any  subsequent 
printings  of  that  bill. 

This  makes  a  total  of  33  sponsors  and 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  which  Senator 
jAvns,  Senator  Nelson,  Senator  Schtwei- 
KER,  and  I  introduced  on  April  5,  1971, 
and  whose  major  provisions  have  been 
adopted  in  section  6  of  S.  2007,  the  pend- 
ing bill  which  extends  the  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

8.  183S  AND  8.  1838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1835.  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  and 
S.  1836,  to  provide  a  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral program  for  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  drag  dependent  Federal 
offenders. 

S.  1848 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunnet) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1846,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Coal  Gasification  De- 
velopment Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


S.   1873 

At  his  request,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1973,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  lliaddeus 
Koeciuszko  Home  National  Historic  Site 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   19TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1975,  a  bill  to 
chcuige  the  minimum  age  qualification 
for  serving  as  a  Juror  in  Federal  courts 
from  21  years  of  age  to  18  years  of  age. 
8.  ao«i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CITranston,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  EUgle- 
ton)  ,  and  the  Senators  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE  and  Mr.  Httmphrey)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2091,  the  Vet- 
erans Employment  and  Readjustment 
Act  of  1971. 

8.    a480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  tram  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2460,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expansion  of  trade  by  a 
program  of  exchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  countries  with  non- 
market  economies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Senate  Joint  Rb8olution  117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bttr- 
DicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskle),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Beall),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
117,  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  declare  the  fourth  Sat- 
urday of  each  September  "National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day." 

Senate  Joint  RBsoLxmoN  129 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  129,  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  requiring  the  submission  of  bal- 
anced Federal  funds  budgets  by  the 
President  and  action  by  the  Congress 
to  provide  revenues  to  offset  Federal 
fimds  deficits. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  184— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION 
AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTINO  AS 
A  SENATE  DOCUMENT  A  REPORT 
ENTITLED  "DEVELOPMENT  OP 
SYSTEMS  TO  ATTAIN  ESTAB- 
LISHED MOTOR  VEHICLE  AND 
ENGINE    EMISSION    STANDARDS" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

8.  Rxs.  164 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
(In  compliance  with  Public  Law  90-148,  the 


Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended)  entitled  "Devel* 
opment  of  Systems  To  Attain  Established 
Motor  Vehicle  and  Engine  Emission  Stand- 
ards" be  printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Sen- 
ate document. 

Sec.  a.  There  shall  be  printed  two  thousand 
five  hundred  (2,600)  additional  copies  ot 
such  document  tar  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMXNDICENTS   NOS.  413,  414,  AND  418 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  pn^>08ed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  2007  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorized  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 


VETERANS  HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMKIfDIiKNT  MO.  418 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  send  to  the  desk  for  printing  an 
amendment  I  intend  to  propose  in  com- 
mittee to  S.  2354,  the  proposed  Veterans 
Health  Care  Reform  Act  of  1971. 

This  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  provide  such 
home  health  services  as  are  determined 
to  be  reasonable  and  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  effective  and  economical 
treatment  of  an  eligible  V.A.  health  care 
beneficiary.  At  the  time  I  introduced 
S.  2354, 1  described  the  Intent  of  this  pro- 
vision in  some  detail.  However,  the  statu- 
tory language  was  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  text  of  the  bill  at  that  time,  and 
this  amendment  is  intended  to  correct 
that  oversight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  poilnt. 

There  being  no  objectlcwi,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  41S 

On  page  4,  between  lines  5  and  6  Insert  the 
foUowlng: 

(c)  Section  601  (6)  of  such  tlUe  Is  amended 
by  Inserting:  "such  home  health  services  as 
the  Administrator  determines  to  be  necessary 
or  ^proprlate  for  the  effective  and  eco- 
nomical treatment  of  a  disability  of  a  veteran 
or  a  dependent  or  survivor  of  a  verteran." 
after  "treatment,". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
347,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  1437, 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
and  Revenue  Acts  Amendments  of  1971. 


NOnCE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  1794, 
RELATING  TO  THE  CONTROL  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  FOREST 
PESTS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Research  and  Goieral  Leg- 
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islatlon  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  has  scheduled  a  hear- 
ing on  S.  1794  for  Thursday  and  Friday, 
September  30  tind  October  1.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes pilot  field- research  programs 
for  the  control  of  agricultural  and  forest 
pests  by  Integrated  biological-cultural 
methods.  The  hearing  will  be  in  room 
324  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
beginning  at  10  ajn.  Anyone  wishing  to 
testify  should  contact  the  committee 
clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 


NOnCE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  571, 
RELATING  TO  THE  IMPORTATION 
OF  MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Leg- 
islation of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  has  scheduled  a  hear- 
ing on  S.  571  for  Tuesday,  September  28. 

The  bill  amends  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
siiection  Act  relating  to  the  importation 
of  meat  and  meat  products  into  the 
United  States. 

The  hearing  will  be  in  room  b24  of 
the  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  beginning 
at  10  ajn.  Anyone  wishing  to  testify 
should  contact  the  committee  clerk  as 
soon  as  possible. 


NO-nCE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  SALE 
OF  "SATURDAY  NIGHT  SPECIAL" 
HANDGUNS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  announcement  of  hear- 
ings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Bath 

Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
I  wish  to  announce  bearings  on  proposed 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  domestically 
produced  cheap  handguns,  unsuitable  for 
lawful  sporting  purposes,  known  as  "Saturday 
Night  Specials",  scheduled  for  September  13, 
14,  1971,  at  10:00  AM,  in  Room  2228  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  BuUding,  Judiciary  Hear- 
ing Rooms. 

These  hearings  wUI  focus  on  a  proposed 
amendment  to  Section  922(b)  of  the  Oun 
Control  Act,  which  I  shall  introduce  later 
this  week.  The  effect  of  my  amendment  would 
be  to  prevent  the  transfer  or  sale  by  a  Fed- 
erally licensed  dealer  of  any  firearm,  other 
than  a  rifle  or  shotgun,  to  anyone  except  law 
enforcement  officials  unless  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  determines  that  the  gun  Is  suit- 
able for  lawful  sporting  purposes. 

We  have  Invited  witnesses  from  the  govern- 
ment. Industry,  and  from  those  Presidential 
Commissions  which  have  inquired  Into  the 
problem  of  violence  in  America. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  this  proposed 
bill  would  not  Interfere  with  the  legitimate, 
sporting  use  of  the  long  guns,  the  rifles  and 
shotguns,  because  the  amendment  does  not 
cover  them.  In  addition,  handguns  designed 
for  and  suitable  for  sporting  purposes  would 
not  be  affected  by  this  amendment,  for  these 
firearms  would  meet  the  necessary  criteria  for 
sale  to  the  public. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  Implement 
the  Intent  of  Congress  when  it  passed  the 
Oun  Control  Act  of  1968.  "niat  Act  banned 
the  Importation  of  foreign  "Saturday  Night 


Specials."  Unfortunately,  the  law  did  not  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  certain  parts  for 
these  guns  and  they  are  now  being  assembled 
In  this  country  and  misused  In  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. The  purpose  of  my  amendment  la  dn^ 
signed  to  close  this  loophole  In  the  law. 


NOnCE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  MIN- 
ERAL RESOURCES  IN  THREE  SIS- 
TERS WILDERNESS,  OREGON 

Mr.  JAC7KSON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  that  on  Monday  an(! 
Tuesday,  September  13  and  14  at  IC 
ajn.,  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels,  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
will  hold  an  open,  public  hearing  on  S. 
1784,  relating  to  mineral  resources  in 
the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness  in  Ore- 
gon. 

Any  Member  of  the.  Senate  or  of  the 
general  public  who  wishes  to  testify  at 
this  hearing  should  so  advise  the  com- 
mittee staff.  The  hearing  will  begin  at 
10  a.m.,  in  room  3110,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  TO  BE 
HELD  BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FORESTRY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rural  Development  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will 
hold  hearings  September  21,  22,  23,  and 
24  on  S.  2223,  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act.  Anyone 
wishing  to  testify  should  contact  the 
committee  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  324, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  each  day. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BOURKE  BLAKEMORE 
HICXLENLOOPER 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
on  an  October  day  of  1968  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  paused  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  colleague  who,  of  his  own 
voUtion,  was  bringing  to  a  close  his  active 
official  career — 34  years  of  service  to  his 
native  State  of  Iowa  and  to  the  United 
States — and  to  the  world  of  this  troubled 
generation. 

And  now — suddenly — Bourke  Blake- 
more  Hickenlooper  has  departed  this 
life  and  we  ^>eak  in  eulogy  of  a  great 
American. 

It  was  my  privilege  3  years  ago,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Congress  on  Atomic  Energy,  to  speak  of 
the  significant  contribution  Bourke  Hick- 
enlooper had  made  to  initiate  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946 — to  administer  it  and 
to  improve  it  in  demanding  nuclear  times 
of  international  competition. 

Equally  responsible  in  this  world  crises 
era  was  his  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations — and  all  of  us  bear 
witness  to  the  dedication  of  "Hicken- 
looper of  Iowa"  on  the  Senate  floor. 

It  was  my  privilege — ^though  not  of  his 


political  party — to  have  possessed  his 
personal  friendship — to  have  enjoyed  his 
companionship  on  shared  world  assign- 
ments toward  understanding  and  peace 
for  mankind. 

I  said  in  October  of  1968  that  I  knew 
of  no  finer  gentleman — no  man  I  would 
rather  call  "friend"— than  Bourice  Hick- 
enlooper. 

These  3  years  have  confirmed  that 
friendship.  In  the  hour  of  his  great  sor- 
row— in  the  passing  of  his  beloved  wife — 
Bourke  Hickenlooper  bequeathed  to  me 
for  my  wife  a  token  by  which  both 
women  set  special  treasure. 

I  speak  of  this  only  to  record  how 
thoughtfully  personal  could  be  this  great 
man,  whose  years  were  devoted  to  world- 
wide crises  affecting  the  very  survival  of 
mankind. 

And  I  speak  to  record  the  debt  that 
America  owes  to  its  grassroots — the  debt 
that  America  and  the  world  and  the 
future  owes  to  an  able  statesman  who 
could  deal  with  the  great  problems  of 
our  age  and  never  lose  the  friendly, 
hcnnely  qualities  of  the  little  Iowa  town 
to  which  he  always  referred  proudly  as 
his  birthplace. 

To  the  loved  ones  of  Bourke  Hicken- 
looper this  Senate  and  his  country  spesiks 
in  gratitude  no  less  than  sympathy. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    MONETARY 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  at  a 

time  when  the  Intemationsd  monetary 
situation  remains  a  major  cause  of  con- 
cern here  and  in  most  capitals  of  the 
world,  new  ideas  and  fresh  solutions  are 
sorely  needed.  After  the  experience  of  a 
series  of  monetary  crises  since  the  Second 
World  War,  it  should  be  clear  by  now 
that  superficial,  patchwork  remedies  can 
no  longer  be  substitutes  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fair,  workable  system. 

If  the  major  industrialized  nations  are 
to  continue  to  reap  the  benefits  of  ex- 
panded trade  and  investment,  they  must 
be  willing  to  chart  new  courses  in  resolv- 
ing their  differences. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Jean-Jacques  Servan- 
Schreiber,  one  of  France's  more  forward- 
looking  and  energetic  political  figures, 
expressed  his  own  views  on  how  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  should  be 
restructured.  His  provocative  suggestions 
and  cmalysls  deserve  attention  at  a  time 
when  Congress  will  soon  be  faced  with 
many  aspects  of  the  problems  explored  by 
Mr.  Servan-Schreiber. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ser- 
van-Schreiber's  article,  published  in  the 
International  Herald  Tribune  of  August 
30,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  International  Herald  Tribune, 
Aug.  30,  1971] 

A   EuBOPBAN    View:    End    or   a    Monetabt 
Ststbm 

(This  is  a  translation  of  an  article  which 
will  appear  today  In  the  nvnob  newamaga- 
Elne  L'Express.  Mr.  Servan-Schrelber,  pub- 
lisher of  L'Express,  Is  the  author  of  "The 
American  ChaUenge"  and  a  deputy  In  the 
French  National  Aasembly  troia  Nancy.) 
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(By  Jean-Jmcqu«8  Servan-Schretber) 

Pabu. — Tiit  current  genenJ  tUaorder  cune 
M  no  ruiprlBe;  nor  tat  the  moment  la  it  any 
cause  for  oonoem. 

The  end  of  the  monetary  system  In  fcroe 
far  the  last  generation  U  the  most  Important 
event  that  could  take  place,  except  for  war. 
The  construction  of  a  new  system  Is  a  chal- 
lenge which  Is  political  in  the  extreme.  Tlius, 
It  Is  only  normal  that  the  public  debate 
should  be  animated. 

If,  as  Clemenceau  said,  "War  la  too  serious 
a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  generals."  there 
can  be  no  question  of  allawlng  monetary  ex- 
perts alone  to  negotiate  a  solution  to  the 
present  problem.  The  solution  will  be  found 
only  after  collective  consideration. 

And  within  the  last  few  days,  two  men, 
amonf;  others,  have  added  the  weight  of  their 
exi)erlence  to  the  question. 

Rail  Dahrendorf ,  who,  at  the  QATT  meet- 
ing, replied  in  the  name  of  the  Kuropean 
Commission  to  Nathaniel  Samuels,  the  Amer- 
ican delegate,  put  things  very  clearly:  The 
monetary  problem  of  the  dollar  (and,  thus  of 
the  whole  system)  Is  not  due  to  "an  un- 
favorable American  balance  of  payments,  but 
to  the  constant  lixa'ease  of  American  invest- 
ments throughout  the  world." 

xmrro  ncvKKS 

He  deecribed  this  Increase  with  Just  a  few 
figures:  American  investments  In  the  Com- 
mon Market  came  to  $3  billion  In  1058,  they 
were  $10  billion  by  1960  and  $13  billion  last 
year.  This  phenomenon  has  grown  so  fast 
that  the  XT .8.  government  Itself  is  unable  to 
cope  with  It.  The  "American  Challenge"  also 
defies  the  United  States. 

Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer,  the  head  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  has  created 
a  bit  of  a  fuss  by  revealing,  unofficially,  the 
real  value  of  the  various  currencies,  which 
are  hidden  under  artificial  parltlee.  He  was, 
thus,  able  to  give  an  Idea  of  the  market 
value  of  each  national  economy. 

Through  this,  we  learned  that  the  major 
currencies  should  be  allowed  to  float  up  to 
their  true  levels:  the  Jap«inese  yen  should 
be  revalued  by  16  percent  compared  to  the 
dollar  the  West  Oerman  mark  by  14  per- 
cent; the  Canadian  dollar  by  10  percent  and 
the  pound  stwllng  and  ftench  franc  by 
about  7  percent. 

This  fascinating  revelation  by  the  IMF  will 
probably  be  considered  to  be  the  harbinger  of 
the  new  economic  system.  And  this  new  sys- 
tem will  be  a  universal  stock  exchange — an 
adjunct  to  the  International  market  place — 
where  the  economies  of  nations  will  have  to 
agree  to  be  quoted  at  their  real  vi^ue,  much 
as  commercial  firms  are  on  the  stock  ex- 
change. This  is  precisely  what  West  Oennan 
Economic  Minister  Karl  Schiller  is  aiming 
at — although  he  hasn't  said  so  explicitly — 
when  he  proposes  that  all  currencies  be  al- 
lowed to  floaA. 

The  Eoonomlst,  of  London,  has  come  out 
for  the  SchtUer  syetwn:  "We  are  fully  tn 
favor  of  allowing  currencies  to  float.  This 
system  will  produce  many  fewer  shocks  to 
the  economy  than  the  frequent  crises  which 
resulted  from  the  vain  pretense  of  trying  to 
maintain  fixed  parltlee." 

There  will,  of  coxirse,  be  many  refiex  re- 
actions, uncounted  ancient  customs,  as  well 
as  naUonal  pride  and  ideological  barriers  to 
reject,  and  to  reject  violently,  the  Idea  of 
rating  national  economies — and  consequent- 
ly, the  management  of  government  and  their 
policies — on  a  world  market. 

But  a  light  Is  shining  through  the  dai^ 
^oud  of  nationalism. 

And  this  light  is  beginning  to  give  shape  to 
the  new  economic  system.  The  value  of  a  cmi- 
rency  will  no  longer  be  quoted  in  relatlcm  to 
gold,  but  In  relation  to  the  management  of  a 
nation's  eoon«ny.  Economic  experts  will  de- 
olde-T«s  speculators  now  do — on  the  rating 
of  a  currency  by  basing  their  opinions  on  the 


current  sltxiatlon  and  forecasts  of  future 
nuuutgonent.  The  study  of  a  nation's  econ- 
omy will  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  credit 
given  to  the  nation's  currency.  Currency  will 
bear  the  value  of  the  credit  allotted  to  It  and 
credit  will  depend  on  management.  Iliat  will 
be  the  new  system. 

But  what  sort  of  management  can  there  be? 
This  is  where  the  revolutionary  ideas  which 
overthrew  the  ancient  economic  regime  (and 
which  wlU  help  to  establish  the  next  one) 
become  clear.  Let  us  say,  for  a  start,  that 
management  wUl  be  a  question  of  the  use 
made  of  pi^Ilc  funds. 

MAIN  QtTXSnON 

The  main  question  that  will  be  asked  on 
the  universal  stock  exchange,  the  one  asked 
by  Investors  as  well  as  speculators,  will  be: 
"Is  each  dollar  of  public  funds,  each  mark  of 
public  funds,  each  franc  being  properly  em- 
ployed (that  Is,  to  facilitate  expansion)  or  Is 
It  being  sqiiandered?" 

It  is  obvious  that  each  dollar  of  public 
funds  which  for  so  many  years  has  been  ear- 
marked for  the  Vietnam  war  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  productively  employed  dollar. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  Lockheed  subsidy  as 
well  as  the  upkeep  of  military  bases. 

It  is  Just  as  dear  that  the  management  of 
public  funds  In  Britain  has  been  unwise  In 
many  ways:  the  too-extended  upkeep  of  a 
military  force  In  the  Par  East,  annual  ex- 
penditures for  nuclear  weapons,  public  sub- 
sidies for  Concorde  and  to  Rolls-Royce. 

The  West  German  "miracle"  as  well  as  that 
of  Japan  were  based  on  the  diametrically  op- 
posed notion,  that  is,  on  the  Idea  that  all  pub- 
lic expenditures  must  be  productive. 

This  new  standard  helps  to  shi4>e  the  form 
of  the  future  system.  It  will  be  a  combination 
of  good  management  and  floating  currencies. 
It  will  be  the  opening  of  a  world  market  with- 
out national  barriers,  but  where  public  funds 
will  be  used  to  further  the  state's  only  pro- 
ductive goal :  to  fill  the  needs  of  society. 

If  Mr.  Schiller  favors  fioatlng  currency,  It  la 
certainly  because  he  Is  a  Social  Democrat.  If 
Sen.  William  Proxmlre  U  against  a  sufcaldy  for 
the  supersonic  transport  and  refuses  to  come 
to  Lockheed's  aid.  It  is  not  because  he  Is  a 
reactionary  free-trader,  but  In  the  name  of  a 
new  policy  for  development,  that  Is,  so  that 
public  funds  may  be  used  for  the  improve- 
ment of  cities,  communications,  social  secu- 
rity, employment,  and  training  among  other 
objectives. 

Let  us  look  and  look  very  cautiously  all 
around  before  we  leap.  The  revolution  which 
began  with  a  loud  clap  of  thunder  is  not  that 
of  a  technical  reform  of  the  monetary  system, 
but  that  of  the  political  system. 


AWARD  OP  NAVY  CROSS  TO  SGT. 
HUBERT  H.  HUNNTCUTT.  m,  U.S. 
MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Sgt.  Hubert  H.  Hunnicutt 
in,  of  Marietta,  (ja.,  has  been  awarded 
the  Navy  Cross  for  extraordinary  hero- 
ism in  Vietnam.  This  is  the  Nation's  sec- 
ond highest  award  for  gallantry  in  com- 
bat action. 

Sergesmt  Hunnicutt  is  a  credit  to  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  I  know  that  his  family  and  the  peo- 
ple of  his  home  community  are  very 
proud  of  him.  I  extend  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ser- 
geant Hunnlcutt's  citation  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcom). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Sbcutabt  or  thb  Navt, 

WatMngton,  D.O. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  In  presenting  the  Navy  Cross  to  Ser- 
geant Hubert  H.  Hunnicutt,  m.  United 
States  Marine  Oorpe,  for  service  as  set  forth 
In  the  following  Citation: 

Tor  extraordinary  heroism  on  1&-18  i^jntl 
1008  as  a  squad  leader  In  Company  O,  First 
Battalion,  Ninth  Marines,  Third  Marine  Di- 
vision In  oonnectlon  with  operations  against 
enemy  foroea  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Participating  In  the  attack  against  an  enemy 
bunker  complex  on  a  hilltop  near  the  Khe 
Sanh  Combat  Base  when  the  battalion  came 
under  heavy  fire,  seriously  wounding  his 
platoon  commander,  Sergeant  (then  Corpo- 
ral) Hunnicutt  treated  the  ofBoer's  wounds 
and  then  directed  squad  members  into  a 
bomb  crater  to  await  a  lull  In  the  enemy  ac- 
tivity. When  Sergeant  Hunnicutt  attempted 
to  emerge  from  the  crater,  he  sustained  seri- 
ous wounds  along  with  other  members  of  hia 
unit,  and  was  unable  to  leave  his  position 
because  of  the  continuing  enemy  fire  raking 
the  area.  At  dusk  he  left  the  position  and 
crawled  across  the  fire-swept  terrain  to  se- 
cure medical  aid  for  himself  and  the  other 
casualties  trapped  in  the  bomb  crater.  En 
route.  Sergeant  Hunnicutt  discovered  his 
company  commander  lying  in  an  open  area, 
severely  wounded.  While  attempting  to 
render  aid  and  assistance  to  the  oflloer.  Ser- 
geant Hunnicutt  was  again  wounded.  None- 
theless, he  was  able  to  fire  at  the  enemy  po- 
sitions and  to  hurl  hand  grenades,  eventually 
silencing  their  fire.  At  the  first  rays  of  dawn, 
he  managed  to  move  the  company  com- 
mander to  a  covered  position  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  seek  medical  assistance  but,  over- 
come by  weakness  from  loss  of  blood,  fell  Into 
a  gtilley  where  he  lay  for  several  hours. 
Alerted  by  the  sound  of  an  aircraft,  he 
gathered  hla  last  remaining  strength  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  pilot  who 
thereupon  landed,  placed  Sergeant  Hunni- 
cutt aboard  the  oliservatlon  craft,  and  then 
relayed  a  message  to  pinpoint  the  location  of 
the  company  oonunander.  By  his  Indomitable 
courage,  his  selfless  concern  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  his  fellow  Marines,  and  hla 
Inspiring  devotion  to  duty  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  adversity.  Sergeant  Hunnicutt 
upheld  the  flnest  traditions  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 
For  the  President, 

John  W.  Waenxb, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NEW  ECONOMIC 
PLAN  FOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
President  Nixon  in  announcing  his  new 
economic  plan  for  America  stated  that 
the  key  to  its  success  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  American  people.  Whether  the 
Nation  stays  No.  1  in  the  world  economy 
or  resigns  itself  to  a  lesser  position  de- 
pends in  large  measure  on  the  willing- 
ness of  all  Americans  to  make  a  sacrifice, 
momentarily  set  aside  self-interest,  and 
to  Join  toother  in  a  cooperative  spirit. 
I  happen  to  agree  with  the  President's 
assessment  of  the  situation  and  thus  call 
upon  all  Senators  to  lend  a  hand. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  package  of  ini- 
tiatives outlined  by  the  President  is  the 
restoration  of  confidence  in  our  ability  as 
a  nation  to  compete  in  peacetime.  It  is  a 
challenge  which  none  of  us  have  faced 
in  our  lifetimes. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  and  fellow- 
citizens  have  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion with  the  President  as  to  how  best  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  Jobs,  prosperity,  and 
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stability.  That  is  to  be  expected.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  there  has  been  a  great 
temptation  among  some  to  make  the 
economy  just  another  partisan  political 
issue,  with  the  President  as  target  rather 
than  partner.  Some  have  already  fallen 
victim  to  the  temptation  by  resorting  to 
their  usual  political  attacks.  Their  re- 
sponse to  the  President  clearly  indicates 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation. 

I  am  especially  dismayed  by  the  public 
utterances  of  several  of  my  colleagues 
and  their  supporters  in  the  labor  move- 
ment over  the  Labor  Day  weekend.  It  is 
a  sad  commentary,  indeed,  of  their  sense 
of  national  unity  that  they  should  be 
mouthing  political  invectives  and  rhetor- 
ical poetry  at  a  time  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  trying  to  mobilize 
our  people  for  one  of  the  most  difficult 
challenges  ever  to  confront  America. 
Such  colorful  expressions  as  "Robinhood 
in  Reverse"  and  "trickle-down,  perco- 
late up"  contribute  nothing  to  public 
understanding  of  complex  Issues  facing 
the  coimtry.  In  fact,  they  have  the  decep- 
tive effect  of  leading  people  to  believe 
that  the  new  economic  policy  is  Just  an- 
other political  exhibition,  and  that  the 
situation  is  not  serious.  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  some  of  my  colleagues,  and 
their  political  compatriots  in  the  labor 
movement  are  interested  in  capturing 
the  White  House  from  President  Nixon 
next  year,  but  I  urge  them  not  to  do  it 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  interest. 
The  economy  and  the  Nation's  prosperity 
must  not  become  just  another  political 
punching  bag — our  future  will  be  doomed 
if  it  does. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  are 
fully  cooperating  with  the  President. 
They  do  so  because  they  wish,  as  I  do,  to 
see  America  solve  her  economic  prob- 
lems and  maintain  her  traditional  posi- 
tion of  preeminence  in  the  world.  They 
do  so  because  of  the  realization  that  they 
have  made  very  little  real  progress  in  re- 
cent years  in  their  wages  and  standard 
of  living  due  to  rampant  inflation.  They 
support  the  President  because  they  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  unity  in  at- 
taining the  goal  of  prosperity  in  peace- 
time. Recent  polls  show  that  almost  80 
percent  of  the  public  is  behind  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  efforts. 

I  call  upon  Senators  to  Join  with  the 
people  in  a  show  of  unity  of  purpose  in 
licking  our  economic  problems.  No  good 
can  possibly  come  from  witch-himting  or 
political  bickering.  The  ctmfldence  of 
people  in  Oovemment  is  being  tested  as 
never  before.  Our  role  in  the  Senate 
should  be  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
promote  that  ooofldence. 

I  her^y  ask  for  a  moratorium  on  par- 
tisan political  rhetoric  among  all  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives.  By  no  means 
do  I  imply  by  this  that  we  should  not  ex- 
amine closely  each  of  the  proposals 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  President.  Nor 
do  I  suggest  that  debate  be  muted  as  our 
own  ideas  discouraged.  What  I  am  ask- 
ing for  is  a  ceaae-flre  In  the  rhetoric  that 
so  often  Impedes  meaningful  progress  In 
Congress — and  for  a  partnenhlp  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
Oovemment  to  win  this  present  fight. 


Those  who  have  epdkea  out  already 
are  enoouraged  to  Join  with  the  rest  of  us 
In  this  effort.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sheathe 
the  sword  of  partisanship.  We  ^UMild  Join 
with  those  who  by  their  words  and  deeds 
have  proven  what  many  believed  was  no 
longer  thought  true  in  this  country — 
and  that  is,  that  Americans  are  capable 
of  cooperating  with  each  other  to  solve 
mutual  problems. 

To  that  end  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  cool  their  rhetoric  and  to  fall  in  be- 
hind the  President  in  this  new  economic 
effort.  In  the  President's  own  words: 

Let  us  Invest  In  our  Nation's  future;  and 
let  us  revltallise  that  faith  in  ouraelvee  that 
buUt  a  great  Nation  In  the  past. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  cooperate. 


INTERVIEW  OP  ADM.  LEWIS  L. 
STRAUSS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  Associated  Press  distrib- 
uted to  its  member  newspapers  an  ex- 
cellent interview  of  Adm.  Lewis  L. 
Strauss,  former  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Admiral  Strauss  lives  at  Brandy 
Station.  Va.  He  is.  I  feel,  one  of  our 
country's  ablest  citizens  and  one  of  her 
greatest  patriots. 

He  is  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and 
Judgment  who  has  served  five  Presldmts, 
and  served  them  well,  during  his  long 
career. 

As  his  close  friend  I  have  been  the 
beneficiary  of  his  sound  Judgment  and 
good  advice.  I  cherish  my  close  associa- 
tion with  him  during  the  past  25  years. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  interview  of  Admiral  Strauss 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboobo, 
as  follows: 

The  OmsAT  Wabs  Ark  Ov^ 
(By  George  W.  Wilbur) 

Brandt  Station. — ^Rear  Adm.  Lewis  L. 
Straiias,  who  helped  spur  development  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb,  feels  that  nudear  weapons 
have  made  major  wan  unlikely  in  the  future. 
Instead  of  war,  he  thinks  man's  biggest  prob- 
lem will  be  warding  off  starvation. 

"I  Buq)ect  that  the  great  wars  are  over," 
said  Strauss,  financier,  adviser  to  five  U.S. 
presidents  and  former  chairman  of  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Oommlaoloa. 

The  fact  mat  the  United  States,  Ruaala, 
Britain  and  France  have  all  had  atomic  wea- 
pons this  long  without  using  them  '>atte8t8 
to  the  persuasive  deterrence  of  nuclear  arm- 
ament," he  said. 

Strauss,  76,  Interviewed  at  hla  a,000-acre 
Angus  cattle  farm  In  Culpepper  County,  said 
Red  (tuna's  entry  as  a  nuclear  power  "repre- 
sents a  new  factor." 

"And  while  we  dont  know  enough  about 
Chinese  mentality  to  know  whether  theyOl 
bluff  or  actuaUy  \ise  it  seme  day."  he  said,  "I 
think  we  have  to  hope"  that  Nixon's  over- 
tures wUl  lead  to  talks  on  disarmament. 

Strauss  said  his  greatest  concern  for  the 
future  la  that  population  growth  will  out- 
strip food  production.  Starvation  "ts  what  la 
■taring  us  In  the  face,"  he  said. 

Relaxing  In  the  living  room  of  his  manor 
houae,  Strauaa  gaaed  toward  the  outline  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  reflected  that 
he  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  HI  Joined  in  1961 
to  organize  the  PopiUaticsi  Council. 

"The  council  financed  ttie  devtic^Mnent  of 
"The  Pill'  and  the  Intrauterine  devices,"  he 


aald,  "but  the  real  effectiveness  of  population 
control  depends  on  the  backing  and  support 
of  govemmenta." 

Strauas  verbally  hop-scotched  over  the 
sometimes  controverdal  siunmits  of  a  life  of 
public  service  that  began,  at  age  21,  aa  a 
member  of  the  Belgian  relief  team  undw 
Herbert  Hoover. 

He  was  on  active  duty,  as  a  rear  admiral 
when  the  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima, and  he  says  def^oree  the  act  to  this 
day. 

"I  did  my  best  to  prevent  it,"  he  said.  "The 
Japanese  were  defeated  before  the  bomb  was 
used.  It  was  unneceaaary  and,  worse  than  un- 
necessary. It  launched  the  world  Into  the 
atomic  weapon  era." 

In  1946  Prealdent  Truman  named  blm  a 
member  of  the  first  Atomic  Energy  Commla- 
slon.  He  resigned  In  February  1950,  but  was 
i^polnted  Its  chairman  In  1953  hy  Prealdent 
Elsenhower. 

At  the  end  of  his  term  in  1968  Elsenhower 
gave  him  an  interim  appointment  as  secre- 
tary of  commerce:  Oon^'eaB  defeated  his 
nomination  to  the  full-time  post  In  June 
1060. 

In  subsequent  yean,  Strauas  served  as  di- 
rector of  numerous  corporations,  as  president 
of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at 
Prlnoetoti.  aa  a  trustee  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  as  a  men^ber  of  the 
Naval  Research  Advisory  Committee. 

Retirement,  begun  a  few  years  ago.  Is 
shorn  of  the  preeeure  of  Strauss'  fastest  pace 
but  remains  full  of  activity. 

"I  serve  on  a  few  boards,  look  after  my 
Investments  and  farm  operation,  do  a  little 
gardening  and  a  lot  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing," he  said. 

Strauss  u  currently  writing  two  books  and 
cataloguing  his  papers  for  future  distribu- 
tion to  libraries. 

He  remains  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
hla  country. 

"Economically.  weTe  as  great  as  we  say 
we  are,"  he  aald. 

"Militarily,  we've  sUpped.  But  with  mUl- 
tary  strength,  in  the  nation"  but  added  that 
back. 

Strauss  said  he  was  disturbed  about  the 
dlvisiveness  In  the  nation"  but  added  that 
as  much  or  perhaps  more  dlvisiveness  might 
be  as  true  of  Russia  or  even  China  "and  we 
wouldn't  know  about  It  because  they  do  not 
have  freedom  of  expression." 

Often  criticized  for  his  give-no-quarter  ap- 
proach to  worldwide  communism,  he  said 
nothing  has  occurred  recently  to  change  his 
opinion  that  "they're  expansionist  and  think 
the  world  Is  their  oyster." 

"While  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  less 
threatening  than  they  were,"  Strauss  said, 
"I'm  not  sure  that  Just  to  glare  at  them  and 
not  talk  with  them  gets  us  anywhere." 

Strauas  said  one  of  his  proudest  accom- 
plishments "perhaps  the  beet  thing  I  tmt 
did"  was  to  act  aa  catalyst  for  the  develop- 
ment of  peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Noting  that  he  was  "pretty  roundly  lam- 
basted" for  his  views  back  In  the  1960s, 
he  said  electrical  production  by  nuclear 
plants  either  In  operation,  in  the  course  of 
construction  or  for  which  reactors  have  been 
ordered,  has  a  ci4>aclty  of  nearly  100  million 
kilowatts  a  year,  the  equivalent  to  nearly 
100  Hoover  hydroelectric  dams. 

"Nuclear  energy  is  here  In  a  big  way  and 
la  going  to  get  a  lot  bigger,"  Strauss  said. 

A  key  hope  for  the  future,  he  said,  la  the 
production  of  non-polluting  electrical  fuel  at 
very  low  cost  from  the  limitless  supply  of 
seawater  through  the  fusion  of  heavy  tao- 
topes  of  hydrogen. 

"When  I  returned  to  the  commission  as 
chalmxan  In  1963,"  Strauss  said,  "I  secured 
$aO  million  In  order  to  get  several  laboratories 
and  several  hundred  top  phyalolata  to  work 
on  thla  project.  The  breakthrough  will  oome 
In  thla  century  and  could  come  In  the  very, 
very  near  future. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  TRUCK  DEAL 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  edi- 
torial published  in  one  of  my  State's 
most  prcHnlnent  newspapers. 

The  editorial  correctly  takes  the  ad- 
ministratiOQ  to  task  for  endorsing  the 
shii»nent  to  the  Soviet  Union  oi  $162  mil- 
lion worth  of  fomidry  tools.  From  this 
material  the  Soviets  will  be  able  to  as- 
semble the  world's  most  productive  truck 
factory. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  such  a 
technical  increase  in  the  productivity  of 
tills  No.  1  Communist  nation  does  not 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  m  any  sense,  militarily  or  eccxio- 
mlcally.  At  best,  it  is  extremely  unwise  to 
hand  the  Soviets  a  capability  that  can 
very  easily  be  converted  to  a  military  use. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "America  Plays 
Simpleton  \n  Russian  Truck  Deal,"  ap- 
peared in  the  August  12  issue  of  the 
State  of  Columbia,  S.C.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Amzsica  Plats  Simpleton  in  Rxtssian  Tbuck 

DXAL 

with  the  Administration's  blessing,  an  un- 
identified American  exporter  shortly  wlU 
tnmdle  off  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  $162  mil- 
lion worth  of  foundry  tools.  Thus  equipped, 
the  Soviets  wUl  undertake  to  assemble  the 
mightiest  truck  factory  In  the  world. 

The  excuses  cited  by  those  Washlngtonlans 
who  gave  the  green  light  to  this  deal  are, 
first,  that  It  will  pump  new  life  Into  Amer- 
ica's gasping  machine  tool  Industry,  second, 
that  the  Russians  will  know  now  that  we 
arent  planning  anything  clever  by  cozylng 
up  to  the  Red  Chinese,  and,  finally,  that  such 
friendliness  on  our  part  will  encourage  the 
Soviets  to  be  nice  to  us  when  It  comes  time 
to  negotiate  on  matters  vital  to  survival. 

Man's  capacity  for  self  deception  knowing 
few  bounds.  It  Is  possible  that  the  Adminis- 
tration really  believes  this  drivel.  It  Is  drivel 
just  the  same.  Does  anyone  In  his  right  mind 
seriously  suppose  that  the  good  health  of 
America's  machine  tool  Industry  Is  depend- 
ent on  the  Soviet  market  or  that  a  piddling 
$162  million  contract  will  save  it  If  it  needs  to 
be  saved?  Lockheed — one  company — needs 
more  money  than  that  and  may  fold  anyhow. 

Or  take  the  Red  China  argument.  The  one 
thing  Mr.  Nixon's  Peking  overture  has  golhg 
for  It  is  the  unspoken  encoiiragement  It  offers 
to  the  Slno-Sovlet  feud,  from  which  the  non- 
Conmiunlst  world  has  nothing  to  lose  and 
much  to  gain.  Now  the  Administration  speaks 
of  smoothing  Moscow's  feathers.  In  repay- 
ment for  what?  All  that  Soviet  assistance  to 
North  Vietnam,  which  assistance  Includes, 
among  other  Items,  Soviet-built  trucks? 

But  the  weakest  excuse  of  all  Is  the  naive 
assertion  that  Moscow  will  show  appreciation 
at  the  bargaining  table.  Moscow  will  do  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  What  Moscow  will  do  Is  what 
Washington  ought  to  be  doing:  drive  the 
hardest  bargain  possible.  Anyone  who  sup- 
poses that  Moscow  win  trade  Soviet  missiles 
for  American-made  machine  tools  is  dream- 
ing. 

Would  that  we  aU  were.  Kven  the  celebrated 
1963  wheat  deal,  whereby  America  sold  grain 
to  the  Soviets  after  a  Russian  crop  falliire, 
could  be  defended  on  humanitarian  grounds. 
Also,  wheat  Is  a  non-strategic  commodity.  But 
trucks?  What  on  earth  is  the  Administra- 
tion thinking  about?  Or  is  It  thinking  at  aU? 


THE  NATION'S  MnJTARY 
STRENGTH 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  Just  com- 
pleted the  writeup  of  the  military  au- 
thorisation bill  and  it  will  probably  be 
debated  at  length  now  that  we  have 
returned  from  the  summer  recess. 

So  many  people  who  practice  soft  ap- 
proaches to  tiie  threats  placed  upon  us 
around  the  world  have  had  a  hand  in 
formulating  the  Pentagon  thinking  up 
until  Secretary  Laird  took  over  that  we 
have  found  our  military  strength  de- 
creasing and  potential  enemies'  strength 
Increasing. 

Every  briefing  on  the  threat  that  I 
have  listened  to  over  the  past  8  to  10 
years  has  brought  me  to  the  concltision 
a  long  time  ago  that  the  time  would  come 
when  this  country  would  no  longer 
be  No.  1  in  military  strength  in  the 
world.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  the 
American  people  to  see  and  hear  these 
threat  briefings,  but  so  much  materitd  of 
a  highly  classified  nature  is  contained  in 
them  that  that  would  be  impossible,  but 
one  briefing  has  been  downgraded  by 
Gen.  Bruce  HoUoway,  commander  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Comnmnd,  to  the  point  that 
the  briefing  as  he  gives  it  is  in  a  de- 
classified form  and  can  now  be  printed. 
Many  Senators  have  undoubtedly  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  "The  Threat."  by  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  disc\ission 
in  its  entirety  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Threat 
boviet-cricom  btaatxcic  threat 

This  subject,  "the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist Threat,"  is  one  of  real  concern  to  all 
of  us.  During  the  past  five  years,  the  fine  bal- 
ance of  strategic  power  has  shifted  In  favor 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Admiral  Thomas  Moorer, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  dis- 
closed recently  "that  within  the  next  five 
years  or  six  years,  we  could  actually  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  of  overall  strategic  in- 
feriority." This  presentation  wlU  highlight 
the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  growing 
Soviet  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  forces, 
and  the  emerging  Chinese  Communist  threat. 
In  our  Judgment,  no  discussion  of  Soviet 
strategic  systems  would  be  complete  without 
some  mention  of  the  developing  Chinese 
Communist  threat.  Therefore,  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  Including  a  brief  look  at  the 
Cbicom  strategic  threat. 

THREAT    TOPICS 

Three  major  elements  of  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic threat  will  be  discussed.  Strategic  offen- 
sive forces,  strategic  defensive  forces  and  re- 
search and  development.  We  have  included 
defensive  forces  under  the  general  topic  of 
strategic  weapons  systems,  since  defenses 
also  play  a  vital  role  in  our  planning  and  in 
the  strategic  bcdance  of  power.  We  conclude 
with  a  review  of  the  Chinese  strategic  threat. 

ICBIC   FORCE 

The  expanding  Soviet  strategic  threat  is 
refiected  in  the  rapid  growth  of  their  ICBM 
inventory.  In  only  foxir  years,  the  Soviets 
have  Increased  their  ICBM  force  by  a  factor 
of  five.  The  result  is  an  ICBM  force  of  about 
1600  launchers,  compared  with  our  fixed 
IBCIM  tan»  of  1064  launchers,  a  U.S.  force 
that  peaked  out  this  level  over  five  years 


ago.  Perhaps  you  have  beard  of  the  apparent 
slowdown  in  the  deployment  of  the  Soviet's 
8S-0  launch  system.  This  development  has 
now  been  offset  by  the  recent  revelation  that 
the  USSR  is  constructing  new  missile  sUos. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird,  in  this 
regard,  stated  "there  is  evidence  of  construc- 
tion of  a  large  missUe  system"  and  that  "it  la 
difficult  at  this  time  to  say  whether  it  is  a 
modified  version  of  the  S8-«  or  a  new  ICBM 
system." 

B»-7   AND  8S-S 

since  initial  deployment  in  the  early 
1960's,  the  Soviets  have  developed  a  number 
of  ballistic  missile  systems.  Two  of  the 
earlier  systems,  the  liquid  fueled  SS-7  and 
SS-8,  were  deployed  In  only  limited  numbers. 
However,  their  retention  In  the  ICBM  inven- 
tory emphasizes  the  Soviet  propensity  to 
hold  onto  older,  proven  systems,  even  as  new 
systems  are  deployed. 

S8-I1 

The  88-11  is  one  of  three  ICBM  S3mtema 
stiU  being  actively  deployed.  It  Is  deployed 
In  larger  numbers  today  than  any  other 
Soviet  system.  In  excess  of  900  launchers, 
part  of  which  are  associated  with  MR/IRBM 
fields.  Flight  testing  of  modifications  to  the 
SS-11  commenced  in  1969  and  has  Included 
tests  of  a  new  reentry  vehicle  with  penetra- 
tion aids  and  multiple  reentry  vehicles  as 
likely  posslbUlties.  Last  August,  Secretary 
Laird  revealed  that  two  extended  range  tests 
of  this  system,  into  a  Pacific  Ocean  Impact 
area,  may  have  carried  as  many  as  three 
reentry  vehicles.  In  1968,  deployment  of  SS- 
11  "s  at  MR/IRBM  complexes  in  the  western 
UB.8.R.  was  begun.  These  missiles,  if  used  In 
a  variable  range  mode,  could  be  targeted  on 
both  UJ3.  and  the  NATO  area  of  Western 
Europe. 

SS-13 

The  88-13,  Savage.  Is  the  Soviet's  first 
operational  solid  propellant  ICBM.  Deploy- 
ment thiis  far  has  been  limited,  and  we  are 
uncertain  about  SS-13  force  goals.  Again,  as 
with  the  88-11,  an  active  test  program  con- 
tinues for  this  system. 

Today,  the  combined  88-11  and  88-13 
force  accounts  for  more  than  1,000  launchers. 

8S-9 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  the  ICBM 
systems  currently  being  deployed  Is  the  pow- 
erful SS-9  system. 

The  SS-9  is  the  largest  and  most  versa- 
tUe  missile  in  the  Soviet  ICBM  Inventory. 
Silos  for  about  300  of  these  large,  liquid 
fueled  systems  are  completed  or  under  con- 
struction. The  missile  is  capable  of  a  va- 
riety of  strategic  roles.  As  an  ICBM,  the 
S8-9  is  capable  of  delivering  a  single  36 
megaton  warhead,  or  combinations  of 
smaller  megaton  range  multiple  warheads. 

Multiple  reentry  vehicle  tests,  using  the 
SS-9  booster,  were  initiated  in  1968.  As  al- 
ready tested,  the  system  can  carry  three  6 
megaton  warheads  to  a  range  of  over  6000 
nm.  Shown  is  photography  of  the  reentry 
phase  of  one  of  the  multiple  reentry  tests. 

Another  variant  of  the  88-9  has  been 
tested  as  a  fractional  orbit  bombardment 
sjrstem,  or  FOBS. 

The  actual  extent  of  diversification  in  the 
operational  deployment  of  the  S8-9  system 
cannot  be  determined.  However,  it  can  be 
said  with  assurance  that  this  large  payload 
missile,  with  its  proven  versatility,  provides 
a  variety  of  options  for  deployment  or  em- 
ployment. 

ICBM     GROWTH 

The  Soviets  have  already  surpaased  the 
UJ3.  in  numbers  of  land-launched  ICBM's 
and  deployment  Is  continuing.  Of  even  more 
significance  Is  the  advantage  held  la  total 
payload  and  the  current  emphasis  on  mul- 
tiple  reentry  vehicle  testing.   Significantly. 
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last  year's  research  and  development  test- 
ing of  ICBM's  by  the  Soviets  showed  the 
greatest  activity  since  the  beginning  of  their 
ICBM  program.  Although  we  are  uncertain 
of  their  future  force  goals,  based  on  the 
level  of  activity  in  recent  years,  the  Soviets 
could  achieve  a  force  of  well  over  2,000  hard- 
ened ICBM's  by  1976. 

MR-IRBM     FORCE 

The  Soviets  have  also  deployed  over  660 
liquid  fueled  medium  and  intermediate 
range  missile  launchers.  These  launchers, 
designated  the  S8-4  and  SS-5,  are  mainly 
deployed  along  the  western  USSR  border. 

The  MR-IRBM  force  has  remained  fairly 
constant  over  the  past  10  years.  However, 
indications  are  that  it  may  be  replaced  by 
a  solid  fueled  mobile  system,  such  as  the 
Scamp. 

WhUe  not  a  direct  threat  to  the  United 
States,  the  MR-IRBM  force,  including  refire 
capability,  represents  a  threat  of  over  1,000 
missiles  to  our  overseas  forces  and  bases, 
as  well  as  to  our  aUles. 

BLBM    FORCE 

Turning  now  to  Soviet  sea  launched  bal- 
listic missiles,  a  situation  exists  similar  to 
the  ICBM  growth.  In  lees  than  five  yeaza,  this 
threat  has  tripled. 

OLDER    BUBMARINXS 

The  first  balUstlc  missile  carrying  std>,  the 
Z-class,  was  operational  in  the  mld-1950's. 
This  was  followed  by  the  O-gold  and  then  the 
H-botel  class.  The  hotel  class  was  the  Sovieli's 
first  nuclear  powered  btiUistlc  missile  sub- 
marine. The  missiles  associated  with  tbeee 
three-tube  suibmarlnee  have  ranges  on  the 
order  of  600  NM. 

TANKEE    CLASS 

By  far  the  most  significant  factor  in  the 
expanding  sea  taimched  ballistic  missile 
threat  has  been  the  development  oi  the 
Yankee  class  nuclear  powered  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarine.  Like  our  polarls  subs,  the 
Yankee  carries  16  mlsMlee  each,  with  a  range 
of  about  1300  NM.  At  least  17  o>f  the  Y-olaas 
boats  are  considered  to  be  operational.  How- 
ever, we  believe  at  least  another  16  are  pc<Be- 
ently  being  outfitted  or  und«:  oonstruotlocx 
at  two  aepcuwte  faculties,  and  the  buUd  imte 
Is  atxnxt  seven  to  el^t  per  year. 

In  addition,  testing  is  underway  on  a  new, 
longer  range  missile  that  could  double  the 
present  slslke  range.  Thia  nenv  naval  mlnlle 
may  be  the  sawfiy  which  was  first  dla|>Iayed 
in  a  1967  Moscow  pande. 

SLBM   GROWTH 

Today,  the  United  States  stUl  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  nimibers  of  sea  launched  ballis- 
tic missiles  but  the  Soviets  are  rapidly  clos- 
ing the  gap.  With  an  estimated  construction 
rate  of  7-8,  Yankee  subs  per  yoar,  the  So- 
viets could  at  least  equal  our  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  force  within  the  next  few  years. 

BOMBER   FORCE 

Turning  now  to  Soviet  bombers,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  long  rang^  aviation  force  of 
about  900  bombers  since  1966  is  evidence  of 
their  continuing  importance  as  part  of  the 
Soviet  strategic  arm. 

HEAVT   BOMBERS 

The  heavy  bomber  force  composed  of  beara 
and  bisons  is  being  maintained  at  about  196 
aircraft  of  which  60  bisons  are  normally  con- 
figured as  tankers. 

Although  the  U.S.  stopped  heavy  bomber 
production  about  seven  years  ago,  the  Soviets 
only  recently  discontinued  production  of  the 
Bear,  a  turboprop  bomber. 

A  significant  portion  of  this  force  can 
carry  air  to  surface  missiles  and  be  refueled 
In  fiight. 

MEDITTM   BOMBERS 

The  Soviet  medium  bomber  force,  oon- 
sisting  of  Blinders  and  Badgers,  totals  about 


700  aircraft.  The  Badger  was  first  introduced 
in  1963  and  some  of  these  aircraft  have 
been  revitalized  by  the  addition  of  air  to 
svirface  mlssUes. 

A  limited  production  continues  on  the 
Blinder.  This  Is  a  swept  wing,  supersonic  me- 
dium bomber,  powered  by  two  turbojet  en- 
gines. If  deployed  at  northern  USSR  staging 
bases,  the  medium  bombers  could  be  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  the  United  States. 

FUTURE   BOMBER 

WhUe  older  systems  are  continuaUy  up- 
dated with  modifications,  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  develop  newer  and  improved  air- 
craft. 

The  Soviet  supersonic  transport  has  been 
fiying  for  2  years.  While  we  know  of  no  direct 
military  application,  the  SST  could  provide 
valuable  engineering  data  for  a  follow-on 
strategic  bomber. 

In  fact,  a  new  prototype  strategic  bomber 
is  now  fiying  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  variable  sweep  wing,  super- 
sonic aircraft,  with  improved  range  over  the 
Badger  and  BUnder. 

BOMBER  STRENGTH 

The  long  range  bomber  force  has  remained 
fairly  constant  during  the  past  6  years  after 
the  aUocatlon  of  about  400  aircraft  to  its 
naval  arm  in  the  early  60's.  They  continue  to 
maintain  this  large  strategic  bomber  force, 
despite  predictions  that  It  would  be  phased 
down.  Recall  Mr.  Khrushchev's  famous  re- 
mark in  1967:  "Bombers  are  obsolete.  You 
might  as  weU  throw  them  on  the  fire." 

AIR   DEFENSE   FORCE 

A  fuU  i4>preclation  of  the  growing  Soviet 
threat  requires  an  examination  of  defensive 
as  well  as  offensive  strategic  forces.  Today, 
the  Soviet  Union  possesses  extensive  defen- 
sive systems  ranging  from  antiaircraft  artU- 
lery  to  antimissile  missiles. 

They  probably  spend  at  least  twice  as 
much  as  the  United  States  for  defense.  They 
are,  qualitatively  speaking,  equal,  and  In 
terms  of  Inbelng,  operational  forces,  quanti- 
tatively greater  than  the  United  States. 

By  way  of  illustration,  with  a  land  area 
not  quite  three  times  that  of  the  United 
States,  they  have  from  five  to  20  tlines  as 
many  radars,  surface  to  air  mlssUea,  and 
interceptors. 

Probably  more  Important,  however,  la  their 
continuing  program  to  iii^>rove  air  and  mls- 
sUe  defense  across  the  board,  coupled  with 
significant  progress  In  antisubmarine  war> 
fare. 

RADARS 

An  In^xntant  aspect  of  Soviet  air  defenses 
Is  the  network  of  radars,  numbering  In  the 
thousands,  which  provide  coD^>lete  warning 
and  interceptor  control  throughout  the 
USSR.  These  radara,  which  span  the  full 
usable  frequency  spectrum,  incorporate  all 
the  latest  advancements  in  electronic  coun- 
ter-countermeasure  technology.  In  addition, 
they  have  recently  embarked  upoQ  an  ex- 
tensive program  to  improve  their  ability  to 
detect  low  flying  bombers  \ising  land,  sea. 
and  air  based  radars. 

AWAC8 

A  new  airborne  radar  is  mounted  on  the 
Moss,  which  waa  developed  from  the  TU-114 
transpcrt  version  of  the  Bear  bomber.  This 
airborne  warning  and  control  aystem.  AW  ACS, 
can  extend  Soviet  detection  of  penetrating 
bombers  by  about  two  hundred  mllea,  and 
even  without  advanced  techniques,  could  de- 
tect low  altitude  aircraft  against  the  back- 
ground of  a  oalm  secL 

FIDDLES 

The  Soviets  malnt<Un  an  impressive  force 
of  more  than  3,000  fighter  interceptors.  Moat, 
including  the  older  MIO-17,  -19  and  -31 
have  good  all-weather  perfocmanoe  charao- 
terlstlcs.  To  keep  this  force  modem,  the  So- 


viets have  Introduced  a  new  fighter  aircraft 
on  an  average  of  one  per  year. 

An  examine  Is  the  Fiddler,  a  large,  long 
range  interceptor  which  became  operational 
about  five  yean  ago.  If  used  m  oonjunctlan 
with  the  AW  ACS,  it  could  patrol  ««U  beyond 
Soviet  borders. 

FLAGON 

The  Flagon  is  a  small,  fast  point  defense 
lnterceptc»-  which  has  been  in  service  about 
two  and  a  half  yean. 

THE  rOXBAT 

The  Foxbat  is  a  relatively  large  aircraft 
capable  of  speeds  in  the  mach  3  region.  VThen 
introduced  over  five  years  ago,  the  Foxbat 
claimed  three  world  6i)eed  records,  as  well  as 
altitude  and  payload  records.  Today,  this  air- 
craft officially  holds  two  world  speed  records 
over  a  close  circuit  course.  This  aircraft  was 
recently  deployed  as  an  interceptor  and  may 
enter  the  tactical  aviation  Inventory  this 
year.  If  employed  as  a  tactical  aircraft,  it  Is 
believed  that  the  Foxbat  will  retain  its  pri- 
mary role  as  an  Interceptor  and  fulfUl  a  spe- 
cialized secondary  reconnaissance  role. 

SAMS 

Besides  Innumerable  AAA  weapons  rang- 
ing up  to  130-mm,  there  are  on  the  order  of 
10,000  surface  to  air  missile  launchers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  both  fixed  and  mobUe  con- 
figurations. Their  oldest  operational  system, 
the  8A-1,  Is  still  deployed  around  Moscow. 

The  SA-2  is  the  mainstay  of  Sam  de- 
fenses in  the  Soviet  Union  and  pro-Soviet 
naUons,  including  Cuba,  NVN  and  the  UAR. 
The  good  high  altitude  performance  of  the 
fixed  SA-2  system  Is  complemented  by  the 
SA-3  system  which  is  more  effective  at  low 
altitudes.  The  SA-2  and  SA-3  have  figured 
prominently  in  the  Mid-East. 

The  SA-4  and  SA-6  are  track  mounted. 
mobUe  systems.  Ideally  suited  for  defense  of 
army  field  units.  The  SA-6  was  first  observed 
in  the  November  1967  Moscow  parade  and 
may  be  operational  now  or  in  the  near 
future. 

The  8A-6  Tallinn  system  provides  an  ex- 
ceUent  defense  against  extremely  high  alti- 
tude aircraft;  and  as  a  leading  U^S.  expert 
has  pointed  out,  could  Intercept  ballistic 
missUes.  More  wUl  be  said  about  the  SA-6 
system  later. 

ANTISUBMARINE   WARFARE 

Soviet  defenses  are  also  growing  on  the 
seas — witness  the  production  of  two  large 
helicopter  carriers:  The  Moskva  and  her 
sister  ship,  the  Leninffrad..  These  ships  prob- 
ably carry  sophisticated  electronic  gear  for 
detection  and  tr«M;klng  of  enemy  submarines, 
and  rely  on  armed  helicopters  to  perform  the 
kill.  Both  ships  have  operated  extensively  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Leningrad  has 
been  noted  as  far  north  as  the  Kola  Peninsula. 
The  Leningrad  also  played  a  prominent  role 
in  the  large  scale  Soviet  naval  exercise, 
Okean,  in  AprU  and  May  1970.  This  single 
naval  operation  was,  Incldently,  the  widest 
in  scope  ever  attempted  by  any  navy — in- 
volving about  200  ships  in  a  single,  integrated 
operations  plan  involving  three  oceans  and 
nine  adjoining  seas. 

ANTISUBMARINE   AIRCRAFT 

In  addition  to  using  helicopter  carriers 
in  an  A8W  role,  the  Soviets  have  developed 
several  long-range,  land-based  aircraft  for 
this  mission.  The  MUl  and  the  May  are 
probably  equipped  with  a  high  resolution 
radar,  as  well  as  magnetic  anomaly  detec- 
tion gear.  Both  can  carry  ASW  torpedoes  and 
d^th  charges. 

AdditionaUy,  the  Soviets  could  configure 
their  longer  range  naval  version  of  the 
Bear  bomber  for  this  ASW  mission.  With 
such  a  platform  recovering  in  Cuba,  as  the 
Soviets  have  done  with  the  reconnaissance 
version,  the  entire  North  AtlanUc  could  be 
covered  routinely. 
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BUAJOmC   ICISSILX   DDTNBB 

Turning  now  to  ballistic  mlaall«  defense, 
the  Soviets  have  considerable  activity  un- 
derway. 

MOSCOW    STSrXM 

The  Moscow  system  consists  of  64  launch- 
ers, divided  among  four  complexes,  aiul  was 
begun  5  years  ago.  M  the  same  time,  con- 
struction began  on  several  giant  supporting 
radars,  about  900  feet  long  and  90  feet  wide. 
These  powerful  radars,  designated  the  Hen 
House,  provide  early  warning  acquisition  and 
tracking  functions. 

The  first  phase  Soviet  ABM  deployment 
around  Moscow  has  been  described  by  a 
DOD  spokesman  as  a  "relatively  complete 
ballistic  missile  defense".  He  also  stated 
that  there  Is  "no  reason  to  doubt  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  system." 

ABX  KAOAS — AOQtTXsmON 

A  Moond  large  radar,  nicknamed  dog  house 
and  stamUng  hundreds  of  feet  tall,  is  located 
near  Moacow.  It  Is  probably  a  more  accurate 
system  designed  to  provide  refined  data  for 
Improved  battle  management. 

ABK  SADAB — TSACKINa 

Final  target  tracking  and  missile  guidance 
are  probably  provided  by  large,  dome  covered 
tracking  radars,  such  as  this  one  near  Mos- 
cow, designated  try  add. 

ABM  STBTBMa      . 

The  Moscow  System  Interceptor,  tbe 
Oaloab,  Is  a  multi-staged,  soUd/llquld  futied 
missile.  It  Is  believed  to  have  a  range  of  sev- 
eral himdred  miles,  can  carry  a  1  to  3  mt 
nuclear  warhead,  and  appears  suitable  for  a 
high  altitude  area  defense.  As  now  deployed, 
It  could  give  the  Soviets  a  limited  defense 
against  our  Mlnuteman  or  Pcdarls  mlssllee  on 
XKtrthem  trajectories.  Completion  of  this  en- 
tire system  is  expected  to  be  two  or  three 
years  away  when  the  half  a  dozen  hen  house 
Installations  around  the  Sovleit  Union  are 
operational. 

The  Oaloeh  missile,  however,  may  not  be 
the  only  ABM  system  in  the  Soviet  inven- 
tory. The  BO-caUed  Tallinn  system  employs 
the  SA-6  missile  and  it  has  been  said  that 
"If  the  SA-5  system  is  given  Information 
from  the  large  ballistic  missile  acquisition 
and  tracking  radars,  then  it  could  have  con- 
siderable capability  in  making  successful  in- 
tercepts of  incoming  balUatlc  mlasUes." 

In  addition,  testing  of  an  improved  ABM 
Interceptor  is  underway.  This  ABM  would 
loiter — that  is,  once  fired.  It  could  coaat  out 
to  a  general  intercept  area,  select  Its  targete, 
restart  and  maneuver  to  kill  the  incoming 
warhead. 

Projectton  at  Soviet  RAD  efforts  with  theee 
new  ABM  orax^Mnents  may  find  that  by  the 
mld-70's,  the  Sovleits  oould  have  aa  many  as 
2.000  ABM  launchers. 

BXSKABCH  AND  DCVZLOPMKNT 

Quoting  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  the  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  "The 
Soviet  Union  is  now  about  to  seize  world 
technological  leadership  from  the  United 
States."  He  has  based  this  conclusion  on  the 
comparative  state  of  technology  today  be- 
tween the  two  nations  and  the  current  level 
of  R&D  efforts.  He  believes  that  the  United 
States  still  retains  an  overall  edge  in  tech- 
nology, but  that  this  edge  may  exist  In  non- 
essential or  Irrelevant  areas. 

B.   a   D.    PBACnCBB 

Soviet  R&D  practices  can  be  characterized 
by  three  features: 

(I)  They  are  bold  in  their  approach  to 
program  concepts.  Construction  on  the  large 
hen  house  radar,  for  example,  actually  began 
several  years  before  a  working  Interceptor  to 
complement  It  was  available. 

(3)  The  Soviets  organize  their  system  de- 
Telopment  about  a  few  prototypes,  most 
often  pitting  two  teams  of  designers  against 


one  another.  The  wide  variety  and  variations 
of  USSR  filgbter  aircraft  are  examples  of  this 
methodology. 

(3)  Third  and  last,  they  seldom  abandon 
a  proven  piece  of  equipment  or  system,  but 
Instead  rebuild  or  modify  it  to  improve  its 
usefulness  or  extend  its  life.  Prime  examples 
of  this  are  the  numerous  modifications  made 
to  the  Bear  heavy  bomber,  and  the  versatility 
of  the  S8-0  mtssUe. 

B.  *  o.  nrMsnfo  roa  ubfbwbb 
Looking  at  military,  space  and  atomic 
energy  RAD,  the  UB.  is  already  behind  about 
t3  billion  a  year.  Note  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  expanding  R&D  expenditures  by  about 
13  percent  a  year  since  1900. 

CRICOM  THXXAT 

Turning  now  to  a  brief  look  at  Commuitlst 
China.  The  Chinese  Communists  are  appar- 
ently convinced  that  the  possession  of  a  stra- 
tegic nuclear  strike  force  will  act  as  a  deter- 
rent In  preventing  attacks  on  the  Chinese 
mainland.  They  also  have  noted  that  this 
power  would  greatly  enhance  their  bargain- 
ing position  throughout  the  world. 

As  a  step  toward  attaining  this  goal,  the 
Chinese  have  thus  far  achieved  a  modest  nu- 
clear potential.  They  have  conducted  nuclear 
testing  since  1964,  Including  about  a  dozen 
detonations.  Most  are  believed  to  have  been 
thermonuclear  devices,  including  both  air 
and  possibly  missile  delivered  weapons,  with 
yields  m  the  megaton  class. 

CHICOM   ICBM 

The  Chinese  have  succesBfully  orbited  two 
satellites,  one  in  spring  1970,  and  one  In 
March  of  this  year.  The  technology  displayed 
In  laimching  these  approximately  400-pound 
payloads  provides  an  insight  Into  their  mis- 
sile potential.  Based  on  their  demonstrated 
space  technology,  reduced  range  testing  of  an 
ICBM  may  have  begun  late  last  year.  Follow- 
ing more  extensive  testing,  an  operational 
ICBM  could  become  available  as  early  as  1973 
and  be  deployed  In  limited  numbers  by  1976. 

CHICOM  MB  DUM 

The  Chinese  have  been  testing  a  medium 
range  ballistic  missile  since  the  mld-1960's. 
This  is  a  pictxire  of  a  Soviet  MRBM  and  la 
much  like  the  type  given  the  Chlcoms  by 
the  Soviets  In  the  early  60*8.  From  this  sys- 
tem, the  Chinese  have  probably  developed 
an  Indigenous  missile. 

Emphasis  in  Chicom  missile  R&D  may 
have  shifted  In  1970  to  the  development  of  an 
Intermediate  range  missile  system.  By  the 
middle  of  this  year,  there  could  be  a  small 
number  of  MRBM's  deployed  and  limited 
deployment  of  the  IRBM  is  a  possibility  with- 
in 1  or  3  years.  A  force  of  80  to  100  MRBM's 
coxild  be  available  by  1975. 

CHICOM   BOMBEB8 

The  presttit  Chloom  nuclear  delivery  force 
consists  of  a  limited  niunber  of  medium 
range  bomber  alroraft.  These  bombers  in- 
clude about  ten  B-29  type  piston  aircraft 
acquired  from  the  Soviets  in  the  late  60'8 
and  a  small  but  growing  medium  bomber 
force  of  Badger  type  aircraft.  The  series 
production  of  this  Jet  will  permtt  the  as- 
sembly of  a  significant  force  by  mld-197a. 

CHIOOM  AIB  OBTSMBB 

TtM  Chinese  Communists  have  ovw  3,000 
fighter  alroraft,  mostly  of  Soviet  design; 
however,  the  Cblnese  may  now  be  capable 
of  producing  their  own  native  aircraft  in 
limited  quantities.  Supporting  theee  fl^vter 
alroraft  are  nearly  1,600  air  defense  radars. 
In  aditttlon,  key  targets  are  protected  by 
over  60  surface  to  air  mlaalle  sites  and  nearly 
AJKO  AAA  weap<»ia  are  deployed  i^irou^unst 
the  country. 

CHICOM  OBOWTH 

Though  hardly  comparable  to  Soviet 
growth,  the  Chinese  threat  does  Include  Im- 
provements In  all  areas. 


Their  strategic  bomber  foroe.  which  has 
remained  fairly  constant  since  1960.  may  add 
new  medium  range  aircraft  and  increase  the 
existing  Inventory  within  a  few  yean. 

Missile  deployment  may  have  begun  last 
year  with  MRBMS,  followed  with  an  ICBM  at 
the  eailleat  by  1973.  By  the  mid-1970^,  total 
mlaalles  on  hand  oould  reach  aa  many  as  125. 

STBATBOIC  THBXAT    (SOVirr-CHICOM) 

In  summary,  one  can  ascertain  the  Soviet 
threat  Is  growing.  They  are  still  deploying 
at  least  three  types  of  ICBM's,  and  follow-on 
system  Improvements  are  underway.  Ova  ad- 
vantage in  sea  based  baUlstlc  missiles  is 
rapidly  dlminlahlng,  and  teetlng  Is  underway 
of  a  new  missile  which  would  double  the 
range  of  the  missile  carried  by  the  Yankee 
subs.  They  are  continuing  to  produce  bomb- 
er and  fighter  aircraft,  and  ara  flying  a  new 
bomber. 

Although  already  superior  in  all  aspects 
of  defense,  the  Soviets  are  deploying  more 
and  better  surface  to  air  mlasUes  and  im- 
proving anti-submarine  and  ballistic  mlssUe 
defenses.  Finally,  they  are  striving  to  build 
the  world's  finest  technological  base  to  sup- 
port their  expanding  R&D  programs  and  pro- 
vide options  for  the  future. 

The  Chinese  Communist  efforts  to  attain 
an  independent  strategic  deterrent  only  com- 
plicate our  problems  fiirther. 

IMPACT    ON     U.S.    STBATXGIC     POBCKS 

Looking  at  the  growing  threat  frtxn  the 
viewpoint  of  General  Holloway  In  his  dual 
hat  capacity  as  commander  In  chief,  strategic 
air  command,  and  as  director  of  the  Joint 
strategic  target  planning  staff,  we  see  at  least 
three  major  problems :  First,  the  threat  to  our 
forces  in  their  day  to  day  posture,  from  the 
Soviet  ICBMS,  SLBMS  and  anti-submarine 
warfare  forces. 

Second,  the  penetration  of  defenses  Is  be- 
coming more  dlfllcult,  both  for  our  bombers 
and  for  our  missiles. 

Finally,  the  enlarging  and  more  complex 
strategic  and  defensive  systems  making  up 
the  growing  threat  makes  our  Job  of  deter- 
rence mate  difficult. 

SAC  SHIKU) 

But  even  more  omino\is  Is  the  threat  to  our 
way  of  life.  This  presentation  has  focused 
upon  the  strategic  threat,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. However,  the  Soviet  developments  In 
tactical  air,  land  and  sea  forces  are  equally 
impressive. 

One  would  conclude  that  the  Soviets  are 
developing  options,  options  throughout  the 
spectrimi  of  warfare  and  the  growing  Chinese 
Communist  threat  only  serves  to  complicate 
an  already  dlfllcult  situation. 

OenUemen,  this  concludes  the  presentation 
on  the  Soviet  and  Chicom  strategic  forces. 


RURAL  INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH 
IN  THE  1960's 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
long  time  now,  I  have  worked  for  the 
revltallzatlon  of  our  rural  areas.  I  have 
viewed  with  increasing  concern  the  de- 
pletion of  human  and  natural  resources 
from  farms  and  small  communities.  I 
believe  these  areas  hold  great  potential 
for  allowing  us  to  enhance  our  national 
productivity  as  well  as  provide  the  at- 
tractive total  environment  most  of  our 
population  seeks. 

Also,  I  am  convinced  that  adequate 
Jobs  are  an  integral  element  in  aiding 
the  regrowth  of  our  rural  communlfties 
and  small  towns  and  realizing  a  more 
balanced  distribution  of  our  poptijation. 

Therefore,  I  was  encouraged  recently 
to  discover  an  excellent  article  which  in- 
dicates that  employment  opportunities  In 
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rural  and  small  town  America  increased 
during  the  I960's  due  to  accelenUed  in- 
dustrial decentralization,  in  clear  con- 
trast to  the  trend  of  the  1950's. 

As  the  article  explains,  this  movement 
is  due  substantially  to  improved  trans- 
portation and  technology  and  the  general 
attractiveness  of  life  in  our  small  towns 
and  cities  for  many  of  our  citizens.  It  has 
also  brought  with  it  the  accompanying 
benefits  of  increased  incomes  and  popu- 
lation rather  than  inadequate  living 
standards  and  continued  outmigration. 

However,  as  the  article  clearly  implies, 
we  can  hardly  afford  to  remain  content. 
Despite  this  progress,  many  areas  of  the 
country  sire  not  fulfilling  the  b«ieflts 
they  hold  for  our  people. 

This  story  supports  my  belief  that 
rural  America  contains  great  potential 
for  development;  it  remains  our  respon- 
sibility to  make  certain  that  this  po- 
tential is  not  wasted  to  the  detriment  of 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RUBAL  INDUSTBIAL  OBOWTH  IN  THB  1960'S  * 

(By  Claude  C.  Haren) 

(Note. — ^Thls  article  relies  on  unpublished 
data  from  ongoing  research  and  various  spe- 
cial Industry  and  small -area  studies  to  assay 
dimensions  and  explore  Impacts  on  rural 
America  of  greatly  accelerated  industrial 
decentralization  in  the  1960's.  Similar  sources 
Identify  better  highways  and  local  services 
and  facilities,  and  changing  markets,  prod- 
ucts, and  technologies  as  motivating  forces. 
Brief  attention  Is  given  to  implications  for 
population  change,  family  and  community 
well-being,  and  assimilation  of  poorly  edu- 
cated and  unskilled  rural  people  into  today's 
economic  mainstream.) 

Additions  to  manufacturing  and  other 
nonfarm  Jobs  in  the  I960's  in  the  United 
States  greatly  Increased  close-to-home  work 
opportunities  for  farm  and  other  rural  peo- 

•  The  views  expressed  are  those  of  the  au- 
thor and  do  not  neceeaarlly  reflect  those  of 
the  Economic  Research  Service  or  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


pie.  About  half  of  the  gains  In  manufactur- 
ing employment  in  the  smaller  or  nonmetro- 
polltan  labor  market  areas,  or  approximately 
20  percent  of  the  national  total,  stemmed 
from  new  plant  locations  or  expansions  in 
entirely  and  partly  rural  communities.' 
Among  major  contributory  factors  were:  (1) 
progress  on  the  Interstate  Highway  System; 
(2)  improvements  in  processing,  marketing, 
and  transportation  technologies;  and  (3)  in- 
creasing attractiveness  of  today's  small  cities 
and  towns  as  places  to  work  and  Uve.  Accom- 
panying changes  were  a  significant  broaden- 
ing of  Industrial  mix,  as  well  as  sharp  rises 
in  productivity,  wage  scales,  and  income. 
Urgently  needed  additions  to  local  services 
remain  for  future  determination. 

Adding  impetus  to  recent  gains  in  employ- 
ment and  payrolls  was  the  greatly  acceler- 
ated movement  of  manufacturing  and  other 
Jobs  to  suburban,  satellite,  and  outlying 
communities  In  the  Detroit.  Chicago,  and 
certain  other  metropolitan  complexes,  and  to 
smaller  metropolitan  areas  elsewhere  [  14,  27, 
29).  Par  more  so  than  previously,  decentrali- 
zation extended  not  only  to  the  larger  urban 
centers  outside  metropolitan  America  but  to 
smaller  cities  and  town  (6,  10,  16,  18,  32,  411. 
In  the  older  indusixlal  districts,  such  reac- 
tivation of  standby  plants  and  replacement 
or  modernization  of  faclUtles  as  occurred 
often  failed  to  arrest  erosion  of  the  manufac- 
turing base.  In  entirely  and  partly  riiral 
areas  a  large  numher  of  Jobs  were  elimi- 
nated, aa  obsolete  food-processing,  feed- 
grinding,  and  fertlllaer-mlxlng  plants,  basic 
wood-using  establishments,  textile  and  ap- 
parel mills,  and  small  foundry  and  mcushine 
shops  went  out  of  operation.  Except  for  lo- 
oaUUes  with  slow-growing  or  declining  econ- 
omdes.  attritions  were  minor  or  setbacks  were 
much  more  than  ooimterbalanoed  by  the 
higher  wages  paid  and  the  more  regular  WM-k 
provided  by  new  manufacturing  and  other 
eaiploym«nt  In  the  same  or  nel^borlng 
communities. 

In  maniifactiulng,  new  plant  additions 
and  expansions  created  about  four  and  a 
half  million  work  opportunities  in  the  1963- 
69  period.  During  the  same  seven  years  over 
a  mUlion  former  manufacturing  Jobs  were 
eliminated  through   protracted  shtitdowns. 


•  There  were  2.087  counties  that  In  1960  had 
no  population  centers  over  10,000;  those  with 
centers  of  2,600  or  more  are  referred  to  as 
"partly  rural"  or  "semlrural"  whUe  those 
lacking  a  center  of  2,500  in  1960  are  classified 
as  "rural." 


outright  closures,  and  the  transfer  of  pro- 
duction workers  to  new  and  modernized 
faculties  within  existing  plants.  Even  so. 
more  than  three  million  net  additions  were 
recorded,  a  decided  contrast  to  the  sharp 
declines  experienoed  in  this  and  other  goods- 
producing  industries  over  the  period  of  eco- 
nomic ups  and  downs  between  1953  and  1903. 

NKW  CAPITAI.  ZNVXarMXNT  AMD  JOB  ftMUCATION 

Responsible  for  the  strong  Incronente  to 
manufacturing  etnploymsnt  and  payrolls  In 
recent  yean  ware  outlays  for  plant,  machin- 
ery, and  eqiapmeot  far  surpasBtng  levels  dur- 
ing the  construction  boom  of  the  mld-flftlee, 
both  in  dollars  and  in  duration  over  tlms. 
For  76,000  to  80,000  new  plants  or  expan- 
sions aiul  capital  expenditures  of  70  to  75  bU- 
Iton  dollars  |1,  15 1,  Investments  from  1962 
through  1967  averaged  close  to  a  million  den- 
ials p«-  establishment  and  nearly  $20,000  per 
worker. 

Somewhat  comparable  to  the  costs  of  new 
steel,  aluminum,  and  other  primary  metal 
plants  were  the  multlmllllon  dollar  expendi- 
tures and  the  $150,000  to  S200.000  or  mors 
per  worker  Invested  in  today's  highly  auto- 
mated pulp  and  paper  mills  [21].  Under  the 
transformations  In  technology,  management, 
and  marketing  In  the  furniture  (30,  35 1  and 
synthetic  textile  Industries,  Investments 
typically  ranged  from  •15.000  to  $26,000  per 
worker.  Investments  of  less  than  $50,000 
per  operation  and  $6,000  per  employee  per- 
sisted mainly  where  an  open  lot  or  the  rs- 
habiiitatlon  of  an  old  factory  or  warehouse 
sufficed  and  additional  outlays  oould  be  re- 
duced through  the  acquisition  of  used  ma- 
chines, tools,  or  equipment. 

BEOIONAL  AND  LOCATIONAL  SHIFTS  IN 
MANnrACTUBINa  empix>tmxnt 
Nearly  three  of  every  four  of  today's  manu- 
facturing Jobs  continue  to  be  located  In  the 
193  largest  labor  market  areas  of  the  United 
States  (Table  1).«  Nevertheless,  more  than 
a  third  of  the  new  openings  In  the  1963-69 
period  were  In  the  nation's  small  or  essen- 
tially nonmetropolltan  areas. 

» Area  deUneatlons  of  162  of  the  193  large 
labor  market  areas  match  and  those  of  an- 
other 31  partly  match  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  designations  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  of  May  1.  1967. 
The  remaimng  10  consist  of  labor  market, 
trade,  service,  and  government  centen  that 
are  important  regionally  but  do  not  meet  the 
basic  criterion  (50.000  population)  for 
SMSA  qualification. 


TABLE  l.-MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT.  1962  AND  1969.  AND  ANNUAL  GAIN.  LARGE  AND  SMALL  LABOR  MARKET  AREAS,  UNITED  STATES  AND  MAJOR  GEOGRAPHIC 

REGIONS! 


Employnunt  (thoutands) 


Annual  gain 


Area  designation  and  size 
of  labor  market  area 


1962 


Number 
1969  (thousands) 


Rate 
(percent) 


Allocation 
(percent) 


United  States: 

Large' 12.113 

Small" 4,302 

Total 

Northeast: 

Largs 

Small 

Total 

North  Central : 

Laf|s 

Total 


Employment  (thousands) 


Annual  gain 


Area  designation  and  size 
of  labor  market  area 


1962 


Number 
1969  (thousands) 


Rate 
(percent) 


Allocation 
(percenU 


14. 141 
5,673 


290 
167 


2.4 
3.7 


16, 615 

19,814 

457 

2.7 

100 

4,564 

4.803 
1.072 

34 

17 

a7 

1.8 

67 
33 

950 

S,  514 

5.875 

51 

0.9 

100 

3,961 
1,387 

4.776 
1.693 

117 
44 

2.9 
3.2 

73 
27 

5,348 

6.469 

161 

3.4 

100 

South: 

J:»f|e 1,889  2,478  84  4.4 

Small 1,870  2.561  99  5.3 

Total 3.759  5.039  183  4.9 

West:  ~ 

Large 1.699  2.084  55  3.2 

SmaH 295  347  7  2.5 

Total \Jm  iilii  62  TT 


4$ 
54 


100 


89 

11 


100 


•  Adapted  from  atatittics  reportad  in  Mav  1963  and  May  1969  issues  of  EmpioymMt  and  Earnings 
and  Monthly  Report  of  the  Labor  Force  |36|.  supplemented  by  data  furnished  by  research  and 
statistics  divisions,  State  employment  aecurity  afencies. 

ClXVn 194&-^>art  38 


>  Patterned  after  May  1969  listings,  which  Included  193  large  labor  market  areas. 

>  Residual  determined  by  subtracting  figures  for  large  labor  market  areas  Iron  statawida  totalsi 
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About  half  of  the  gains  In  manufacturing 
•mployinent  In  the  smaller  labor-market 
araaa,  or  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
overall  total,  resulted  from  new  plant  addi- 
tions and  ezpanslona  in  rural  and  aemlrural 
oommunltles  [13].  As  was  the  tendency  In 
nonmetropoUtan  areas,  gains  were  most 
pronounced  In  partly  If  not  entirely  rural 
localities:  (1)  within  the  Oreat  Lakes  Indus- 
trial Belt;  (2)  In  the  broadening  arc  of  in- 
dustrialisation extending  westward  from  this 
belt  In  MlnnesoU,  Iowa,  and  Missouri;  and 
(8)  throtighout  much  of  the  South. 

In  the  rural  and  semlniral  counties  of  the 
Northeast  and  over  much  of  the  West,  siza- 
ble additions  to  employment  in  the  private 
nonfarm  sector  were  restricted  to  scattered 
growth  nodes.  Increases  frequently  stemmed 
from  expanded  employment  on  major  con- 
struction projects  or  in  certain  mining  or 
resort  and  recreation  centers,  rather  than 
directly  or  indirectly  from  manufacturing. 

The  South  accounted  for  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  annual  Increment  of  Jobs  out- 
side the  IM  large  labor  market  areas.  The 
South  also  was  the  only  region  to  gain  more 
work  opportvmlties  In  small  than  In  large 
labor  markets.  At  44,000  per  year,  Job  addi- 
tions in  the  small  labor  market  areas  of  the 
North  Central  region  were  less  than  half 
those  of  similar  areas  in  the  South.  Within 
the  North  Central  region,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  openings  In  manufacturing 
were  in  naaj<»'  metropolitan  and  other  large 
labor  market  areas. 

~  In  the  Northeast,  the  rate  of  gain  in  manu- 
facturing employment  in  the  smaller  areas 
was  more  than  double  that  in  the  Greater 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other 
metropolitan  units.  But  because  such  a  low 
proportion  of  the  region's  manufacturing  was 
Included  in  these  smaller  entities,  their  net 
gain  of  17,000  Jobs  a  year  was  only  half  that 
of  the  larger  labor  market  areas.  In  the  West, 
the  combination  of  a  small  manufacturing 
base  with  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  gain 
was  reflected  in  only  7.000  net  Job  additions 
annually,  compared  with  55,000  in  large  labor 
market  areas  of  the  Northeast. 

DXTxaiciNAirrs  or  nnmsraiAi,  bxlocation 
The  shifts  In  consvuner  and  Industrial  mar- 
kets that  were  set  in  motion  by  population: 
and  more  particvilarly,  income  growth  in  the 
South  and  West  during  and  following  World 
War  n  have  been  accompanied  by  equally 
pronounced  changes  In  manufacturing  tech- 
nologies and  In  the  number  and  varloty  of 
items  produced  (20,  34).  Indirectly  influ- 
encing the  tempo  and  geographic  spread  of 
the  relocations  under  way  was  the  protracted 
lag  in  recovery  and  revltallzatlon  of  the  old 
central  industrial  district  and,  more 
recently,  the  Increasingly  adverse  effects  of 
mounting  land  values  and  trafllc  congestion 
on  the  movement  of  Industry  to  the  suburbs. 
The  Interstate  highway  system  and  mod- 
ernized roctdway,  waterway,  rail,  and  air 
transport  greatly  extended  the  radius  within 
which  relocated  or  expanded  facllltlee  covUd 
serve  Industrial  as  well  as  consumer  outlets. 
Either  combined  with  or  Independent  of  tax 
and  related  incentives,  improvements  in 
water  and  sewerage  systems  and  in  other 
services  and  facllltlee  offered  by  smaller  com- 
munities have  become  increasingly  important 
in  the  selection  of  plant  sites.  Transfer  of 
administrative,  professional,  technical,  and 
other  personnel.  Including  production  work- 
ers, often  was  coupled  with  Job  training  and 
retraining  programs  to  minimize  former 
regional  and  local  differentials  in  managerial 
and  labor  skills. 

DivxaaincATioN 
An  outstanding  characteristic  of  industrial 
decentralization  in  the  1960's  has  been  the 
highly  diverslfled  types  of  manufacturing 
moving  into  or  expanding  in  entirely  rural 
or,  more  typically,  partly  rural  communities. 


Undoubtedly  the  greatest  increment  was  in 
produots  that  found  direct  or  fairly  direct 
outlets  in  consumer  channels.  But,  notably, 
within  and  on  the  margins  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes  Industrial  Belt  and  In  parts  of  the 
Upper  Southeast,  many  items  manufactured 
by  new  plant  additions  or  expansions  were 
primarily  for  the  industrial  market. 

The  kinds  and  value  of  foods,  wearing 
apparel,  building  materials,  and  furniture 
and  furnishings  produced  were  greaUy  In- 
creased in  these  rural  conununltles.  Being 
Introduced  and  rapidly  expanded  were  facil- 
ities for  fabricating  a  host  of  additional  con- 
sumer items,  including  household  fixtures 
and  appliances,  radio  and  TV  sets,  mobile 
homes,  automobile  trailers,  pleasure  boats, 
garden  and  power  tools,  costume  Jewelry,  and 
watches  and  clocks. 

Added  or  enlarged  were  firms  producing  not 
only  farm  fertilizers,  but  pharmaceuticals 
and  a  broad  range  of  industrial  chemicals. 
In  addition  to  plants  turning  out  farm  ma- 
chinery and  equlpmeiit,  a  far  greater  and 
Increasing  niunber  were  manufactiurlng  in- 
dustrial machinery,  control  eqiiipment, 
transformers,  electric  generators,  motor  ve- 
hicles and  parts,  and  aircraft  and  aircraft 
components.  Blast  furnaces,  reduction  plants, 
and  rolling  mills  were  installed  at  strategic 
small  cities  and  towns,  notably  along  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  Even  more  nu- 
merous and  varied  were  expansions  In  metal- 
working  facilities  for  the  production  of  such 
industrial  hardware  as  dies,  machine  tools, 
structural  metal,  stampings,  piping,  and 
tubing. 

WAGK  OS  PAT  SCALES  AND  IMCOMX  TBANSrOSlCA- 
TIONS 

The  addition  of  a  large  iHant  or  several 
small  ones  can  readily  double  at  triple  the 
total  income  of  a  rural  community.  Expan- 
sions of  these  dimensions  have  been  fairly 
common  in  the  IMO's  especially  where  for- 
mer receipts  from  farming  were  low  and  non- 
form  employment  was  limited  or  Included  a 
high  percentage  of  Intermittent  or  poorly 
paid  work. 

In  some  places  expansion  In  manufacturing 
was  confined  to  such  traditionally  low-wage 
industries  as  sawmllllng  and  garment-mak- 
ing. Even  so,  improved  productivity  per  work- 
er was  reflected  in  higher  wages  In  the  ap- 
parel and  textile  industries,  while  forest  auto- 
mation Increased  the  number  of  better  paying 
Jobs  in  cutting,  loading,  and  related  opera- 
tions [24]. 

Widespread  sponsorship  In  recent  years  of 
Job  training  and  retraining  and  remedial 
education  programs  has  aided  in  alleviating 
the  plight  of  the  underemployed,  the  ua- 
skllled,  and  the  ixx>rly  schooled  in  rural  and 
semlrural  communities.  Yet,  as  in  urban 
America,  such  individuals  remain,  by  and 
large,  at  a  severe  disadvantage  In  gaining 
more  than  an  uncertain  and  tenuous  foot- 
hold on  the  economic  ladder  [11,  28,  42). 

In  certain  Instances,  an  i4>parent  reduction 
in  the  niuni>er  of  households  with  Incomes 
near  or  below  the  poverty  threshold  may  well 
have  been  brought  about  almost  entirely 
through  the  death  of  low-income  couples  or 
Individuals  or  the  exodus  of  low-income  fami- 
lies. In  others,  both  the  number  and  propor- 
tion of  poverty  households  imdoubtedly  has 
Increased,  particularly  (1)  where  the  curtail- 
ment of  farm,  ranch,  and  related  work  was 
unaccompanied  by  expansions  in  nonfarm 
employment,  <v  (2)  as  outmlgratlon  slowed 
[2,3,26]. 

MINOR    XMPLOTMKNT    MtTLTIFUXK    tmvlH 

Manufacturing  was  the  source  of  about  50 
percent  of  recent  Job  additions  in  the  privaite 
nonfarm  sector  in  the  2,087  nval  and  seml- 
niral counties;  oonstructlon,  Including  ac- 
tivities under  way  on  new  plants  and  nx>d- 
emlzatlon,  fximished  another  10  percent.  If 
comparisons  are  restricted  to  broad  industry 


shifts  alone  [19] ) ,  the  40  percent  incrememt 
to  the  service- producing  group  might  seem 
to  Indicate  a  pronounced  multiplier  effect. 
Once  area-by-area  distributions  are  explored, 
however,  and  especially  as  sublndustry  data 
are  examined,  employment  additions  outside 
manufacturing  and  construction  are  seen  to 
be  mostly  from  such  equally  basic  or  exoge- 
noiis  sources  as :  (1 )  the  resort  and  recreation 
Induatry;  (2)  small  private  colleges;  (3)  farm 
producer  and  distributive  cooperatives;  (4) 
commercial  laboratorlee,  data  processing  cen- 
ters, and  business  consulting  services;  and 
(6)  hiring  at  various  federal  installatlooa 
[31]. 

In  accoitlance  with  notional  trends  [0], 
changes  in  the  service-producing  groups, 
particularly  at  the  local  or  small -area  level, 
not  only  diverged  from  b\»t  often  ran  counter 
to  shifts  in  manufacturing  and  other  goods- 
producing  industries.  In  some  instanoes  the 
iMCk  o<  a  more  substantive  increase  in  non- 
basic  employment  was  abtributable  to  the 
well -developed  system  of  shopping  facilities, 
hospitals,  schools,  and  so  on,  already  avail- 
able either  in  the  Immediate  or  an  adjoining 
community,  or  at  a  regional  service  center. 
The  retention  of  purchasing  and  related 
jOuuotlons  at  corporate  headqiiarters  and 
similar  trade  leakages  (11,  17]  or  complete  or 
partial  tax  abatement  often  seriously  delayed 
the  accumulation  of  Investment  capital  and 
fiscal  resources  required  to  underwrite  mvich- 
needed  improvements  In  community  and 
business  services  and  facilities.  All  too  typ- 
ically, a  high  proportion  of  increased  pay- 
rolls went  to  nonresidents,  or  added  work  op- 
portunities reeiilted  in  the  subfltltutlon  of 
local  employmenit  for  Jobs  formerly  held  out- 
side the  Immediate  area  [40]. 

ACCOMPANTTNO  POPULATION  CHANGES 

Oalns  in  manufactuilng  and  other  non- 
farm  employment  In  the  1060*8  were  accom- 
panied by  equally  pervasive  changes  In  the 
population  flows  and  counterflows  that  were 
charadterlstlc  of  the  preceding  decade  [2.  6]. 
The  favorable  growth  climate  prevailing 
throughout  mvich  of  the  South  was  trans- 
lated into  relatively  widespread  population 
increases  [13].  Except  for  a  scatteration  of 
growth  nodes,  both  work  opportunities  and 
population  continued  to  decline  in  the  Great 
Plains  and  Intermountain  regions  tmd  in 
strongly  niral,  sparsely  populated,  and  Iso- 
lated communities  elsewhere. 

These  and  other  seeming  parallels  be- 
tween employment  and  population  growth 
have  been  altered  in  wying  degrees  by  the 
regional,  state,  and  especially  the  local  or 
small-area  impacts  of  ( 1 )  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing age  composition  of  our  population;  (2) 
modifications  of  fertility,  death,  and  migra- 
tion ratios;  (3)  shifts  in  commuter  patterns; 
and  (4)  possible  methodological  weaknesses, 
especially  in  conventional  approaches  for 
projecting  current  population. 

In  the  Seattle-Everett,  Charlotte,  and  cer- 
tain other  major  metropolitan  areas,  the 
increment  of  population  per  new  Job  was 
relatively  low.  App«u«ntly  these  labor  mar- 
kets attracted  a  high  proportion  of  unat- 
tached individuals  and  childless  couples  or 
small  families;  another  explanation  is  In- 
creased commuting.  New  York  and  Corpus 
Cbrlstl  exemplify  metropolitan  communities 
where  population,  particularly  in  various 
racial  or  ethnic  groups,  expanded  more 
rapidly  than  work  opportunities  were  evolved. 
Elsewhere  in  major  population  and  economic 
centers,  immobility  of  the  labor  force  con- 
tributed to  additions  in  population  even 
though  employment  declined. 

In  rural  America,  recent  population /work 
force  trends  have  been  marked  by  even 
greater  diversity.  In  the  rural  comniunitles 
surrounding  the  Atlanta  metropolitan  area, 
a  substantial  Increase  in  commuting  un- 
doubtedly underlies  the  high  ratio  of  popu- 
lation expansion  to  Job   formation   in  evi- 
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dence  since  1960.  For  comparable  localities 
bordering  metropolitan  Charlotte,  a  low  ratio 
of  population  to  work  force  change  appears 
indicative  of  an  attraction  for  workers  with- 
out dependents  or  with  small  families  that 
extends  beyond  the  central  city  and  Its  sub- 
urbs to  smaller  and  relatively,  far-flung  cities 
and  towns. 

Throughout  major  segments  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  and  Lower  Rio  Qrande  Valley,  a  much 
higher  percentage  increase  In  population 
than  In  the  creation  of  work  opportunities 
seems  attributable  to  the  persistence  of  high 
fertility  rates  among  the  Negroes  and  Mexi- 
can-Americans comprising  a  good  share  of 


the  population  of  the  respective  areas,  llien, 
too,  any  diminution  of  former  outflows  of 
population  that  may  have  occurred  could 
well  be  adding  to  an  already  large  boxed-in 
population  In  these  and  other  disadvantaged 
areas. 

In  oommunltles  In  Southern  Appalachla 
and  the  Ozarks  that  have  experienced  a  sharp 
upturn  in  their  economic  fortunes  In  recent 
years,  severe  outmlgratlon  and  reduced  fertil- 
ity levels  during  the  preceding  decade  [7] 
may  have  contributed  to  subsequent  reduc- 
tion of  the  network  population.  This  could  be 
true  because,  with  ao  much  of  the  1960  popu- 
lation   concentnated     in     the    upper     age 


brackets,  restoration  of  the  peculation  of 
prework  age  has  had  to  come  mainly  as  re- 
tximees  and  newcomers  brought  fUnlllee  with 

them. 

A  STTmAL  BBOION  IN  TVANSITION  :  THX  TXNNXSSKI 
VALUCT  ASIA 

In  the  10-year  period  from  1960  through 
1968,  nearly  6,000  new  plants  and  expansions 
were  constructed  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  area 
[36]  at  a  cost  of  approximately  three  and  a 
half  bllUon  dollars  (Table  2).  An  additional 
three  quarters  of  a  bilUon  dollars  was  in- 
vested by  TVA  m  the  creaUon  of  additional 
capacity  for  the  generation  of  electrical 
energy. 


TABLE 2.-HEW  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS  AND  EXPANSIONS  IN  THE  TVA  AREA ;  ESTABLISHMENTS  ADDED  OR  EXPANDED.  ELECTRIC  ENERGY  REQUIRED  EKPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLli!  CRFATFn 
AND  INVESTMENT.  MANUFACTURING  GROUPS  RANKED  BY  1963-68  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  FOR  THE  WnWSJAliiim4»i 
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Demand  was  developed  for  three  and  one-  products  were  responsible  for  an  even  higher  tightening  of  monetary  and  flscal  r«tr«int« 

half  million  kilowatts  of  electricity,  and  new  percentage   of   the    Increased   demands    for  or  the  pJIslbilttyT^p^i  ^J^v^^ 

Jobs  were  furnished  for  an  estimated  336,000  electrical  energy.  WhUe  comprising  14  per-  part,  of  Uie  7  pSoMit  lament  Si  c^l^ 

manufacturing    workers.    Net    additions    to  cent  of  the  plant  additions  or  «pansl^,  S^y  evSnt,  STlasT^^^nl^!^ 

manufacturing     employment     during     the  these  Industries  supplied  12  percent  of  the  In  1969.  and  undertaklUKS  aireadTbudiMt-d 

period  totaled   246,000   workers.'  Thus,   ap-  Jobs  and  16  percent  of  the  payr<^  additions,  for  1970  encompass  a  maloTres^oir^ir 

proximately  90,000  generally  low-paying  Jobs  The  remainder,  with  average  weekly  earn-  dustrlal  construcUon  schedulwTfor  oomnle' 

[36]  were  replaced  over  the  10-year  span.  Ings  of   $100  or   more.   Included   nearly  60  tlon  In  1970   1971  and  noeslblv  1972 

Not    unexpectedly,    considering    that    the  percent  of  the  plant  additions  and  expan-  Regardless  of  what  maybe  In  store  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  area  Is  one  of  the  largest  slons.  These  Industries  drew  only  about  25  next  few  years    the  overall  outlook  for  th« 
predominanUy   rural   regions   remaining   In  to  30  percent  of  the  Investment  capital  and  1970's  Is  for  a  continued  replacement  ota^ 
eastern  United  States,*  Investment  m  new  were  responsible  for  only  about  a  fifth  of  glnal  or  strictly  standby  caoadtv  and^ 
and  Improved  faculties  per  worker  was  only  Increased  electrical  requirements.  But  they  equaUy  sustained  drive  to  Inmswe  outout  rS 
about  half  the  average  for  the  entire  United  were  the  source  of  37  percent  of  the  work  produotivlty  develop  new oroeesses Bndo«»d 
States.  Approximately  60  percent  of  the  new  opportunities  and  46  percent  of  the  payroll  ucte,  and   adapt   to   addMonal   ehai^asin 
manufactvulng    Jobs    were    in    Ivunber    and  expansions— statistics    that,    together    with  consumer  and  Industrial  markets  I9MaBi 
wood  products,  furniture,  textUes.  leather,  those  for  the  primary  metals,  chemicals,  and  Under  this  prognoslB   such  factors  as  snuse 
and     apparel— the     industries     for     which  paper  and  allied  products,  give  some  indlca-  needs,  water  requirements    land  costs    a^ 
weekly  earnings  averaged  less  than  $100.  Won  of  the  shifts  In  Industrial  mix  taking  Improvement  In  both  tran^)ortat»on  tech- 
Attracting  more  than  60  percent  of  the  place  in  the  region.  nologies  and  amenities  provided  by  umaii  clt- 
Investment  funds  flowing  into  the  region's  the  outlook  fob  trk  isto's  1*  and  towns  should  spur  addlUons  to  rtMnu- 
economy  In  the  10-year  period,  the  primary  After  two  yean  of  slightly  declining  ex-  '•<^"fl°«   '•ciUtles  In  entirely   and  partly 
metals,    chemicals,    and    paper    and    aUled  penditures  for  new  plants,  machinery    and  "^  conMaunlttes  that  qiUte  oonoelvably 

equipment  in  manufacturing  [8,  43],  oiitlays  °°^    exceed  those  during  the  past  decade. 

'  Mid-March  lUtings  from  County  Business  '<w  1969  should  be  close  to  those  for  the  two  dJ^?*!^ ''^'**  ™*  expansion  should  be  ad- 

Patterns  reports  for  1959  and  1967  adjusted  yeare  Immediately  preceding  the  1966  slow-  nm   n-r  ^SSrvIf"^  ^          P««»«<*  mix.  out- 

to   mid-March    1969    and    1969    equivalents  down.  Current  investments  wwe  planned  and  ^n.^  T^J^  ^     ****  '^'^    Further 

The  TVA  area  contains  only  flve  metro-  use  of  development  bonds  and  other  flnandal  tlnuation  of  the  de«m«»^att«rSLii^; 
politan  units:  the  Knoxvllle.  Chattanooga,  incentives  [23].  So  far,  outUys  have  also  re-  in  food  prooeaslnrMKSSnr^ddS^^^ 
Nashville,  HuntsvUle,  and  Memphis  SMSA's.      malned   relatively   unaffected   by   either   a     tlon.  The  top^JfSSS^o^e  SSS[l 
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tiona  and  Increases  In  lelmiv  time  Should 
contribute  to  «n  Increase  In  work  openings 
connected  with  serving  the  tivvellng  and 
vacationing  public. 

Recent  developments  po>lnt  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  role  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area 
In  setting  the  pace  for  Increased  Industrial 
diversification  and  decentnllflatlon  In  the 
South.  The  region,  too.  could  w«U  move  to 
the  forefront  In  broadening  area  eoonotnlc 
bases  aivd  adding  the  community  amenities 
needed  throughout  ao  much  of  today's  rural 
America. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  REA  TELEPHONE 
PROGRAM  TO  TOWN  AND  COUN- 
TRY AMERICA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  most 
gratifying  to  me  that  the  first  piece  of 
significant  legislation  passed  by  the  Sen- 


ate during  tne  92d  Congress  was  S.  70. 
This  Important  measure,  which  was 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President  on  May 
7,  1971,  creates  a  rural  teleph(xie  bank 
to  provide  supplemental  financing  for 
the  capital  needs  of  our  Nation's  rural 
telephone  systems. 

We  in  Alabama  are  very  proud  of  the 
REA  telephone  program.  In  fact,  the  very 
first  REA  telephone  loan  was  made  to  an 
Alabama  telephone  exchange — the  Flor- 
ala  Telephone  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Florala,  Ala. 
When  this  loan  was  made  in  February 
1950,  only  8.2  percent  of  Alabama's  farms 
had  telephones.  Today,  68  percent  of  my 
State's  farms,  rural  homes,  and  rural 
businesses  have  modem  telephone  serv- 
ice. 

This  says  a  great  deal  for  the  energy 
and  initiative  of  our  rural  telephone  com- 
panies. But  it  also  points  out  how  much 
farther  we  have  got  to  go.  The  new  rural 
telephone  bank  bill  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  the  needs  and  demands 
of  rural  telephone  sul)scrlt>ers.  I  am  sure 
all  will  agree  that  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  electricity,  nothing  means 
more  to  the  happiness,  convenience,  and 
economic  well-being  of  town  and  coun- 
try America  than  good  telephone  serv- 
ice. 

Giving  emphasis  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  REA  telephone  program  ia  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Mr.  Dillon  Graham,  of 
the  Associated  Press,  and  published  In 
the  Birmingham  News  of  August  22, 1971. 
I  commend  Mr.  Graham's  article  to  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objectioo,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro, 
as  f<^U>ws: 

REA's  Still  on  Move 
(By  Dillon  Graham) 

Washington. — Cattle  ranctiers  in  remote 
areas  of  North  Dakota  and  Mcotarut,  thanks 
to  trtevlslon  and  sp^oe  oammunloatlons,  have 
seen  and  heard  American  astronauts  on  the 
moon — but  t^ey  cant  talk  wltti  their  n^h- 
bors  on  the  tele^one. 

To  deliver  a  message,  caU  the  veterlntunan, 
check  on  a  relative's  health,  these  people 
have  had  to  go  in  person  or  write  a  letter. 
But  the  telephone  soon  is  coming  their  way. 

Construction  began  this  month  on  the  first 
telephone  lines  In  the  Squaw  Gap  area  of 
Western  North  Dakota  and  Eastern  Montana, 
financed  through  a  Rxiral  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration loan  to  a  rural  telephone 
cooperative. 

About  80  cattle  raxMhers  wUl  get  flrst-ctass, 
dial,  slngle-iMUity  sn^ce  over  cables  burled 
to  ftnfrapn  weattxer  hazards.  Through  their 
new  f^Mdlitles  tbe  ranchers  will  have  toll  ac- 
cess to  more  tiian  06  i>er  oent  of  tbe  world's 
telephones. 

In  Alaska,  rural  electric  utilities  are  strug- 
gling against  odds  of  froann  tundra,  storms 
and  ixtcredllile  dlst<tfiroee  to  carry  reliable 
first- time  eleot<ic  service  to  57  Alaskan  vil- 
lages, many  far  above  the  Arctic  Circle. 

An  Indian  In  San  Lorenzo,  a  native  pxieblo 
of  New  Mexloo,  touches  a  switch  and.  "brings 
sunshine  Into  the  house  for  the  first  time." 
Underground  lines  wUl  enable  the  Indians 
of  the  Taos  Pueblo  to  preeerve  the  historic 
appearance  ot  their  dwelling  places  and  still 
have  the  benefits  of  electricity. 

Tbese  are  among  developments  In  r\irkl 
areas  in  3,700  at  tlie  nation's  3,100  counties 
where  local  electric  and  telephone  systems 
financed  through  tbe  Rural  ElectrlfloatlMi 
Administration  (REA)  are  providing  service. 
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REA  was  among  the  first  federal  programs 
designed  to  benefit  rural  areas.  It  was  eetat>- 
llahed  In  1035  by  executive  order  of  President 
FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt.  Ooogress  tbe  next  year 
autliortaed  It  to  act  as  a  lending  agency  for 
a  rum  rteotrlfioatton  program.  In  1949,  REA 
was  directed  also  to  make  loans  to  improve 
and  extend  telephone  service  in  rural  areas. 

Today  98.4  per  cent  of  tihe  2.9  million  U.S. 
farms  are  electrified  and  88  per  oent  of  the 
farms  have  telephone  service. 

Since  1036,  RiBA  has  provided  financial  and 
technloai  asslstanoe  to  almost  2,000  rural  sys- 
tems. As  of  July  1,  1971,  it  had  loaned  87.7 
blllloa  to  serve  more  than  7.3  million  rural 
consumers  over  1.7  million  miles  of  line.  New 
consumers  are  added  to  the  lines  of  the  rural 
electric  systems  at  the  rate  of  230,000  per 
year.  Some  2.3  million  subscribers  are  served 
through  81.8  biUlon  in  agency  loans  to  tele- 
phone borrowers  wltti  an  average  150,000  new 
subscribers  per  year. 

More  than  54  miUlon  people  live  In  rural 
oommunltles  ranging  from  cross-road  settle- 
ments to  towns  of  2,600  population.  Federal 
officials  have  said  If  already  overburdened 
cities  are  not  to  be  more  crowded,  rural  axeas 
must  absorl)  Uuqger  peroentagee  of  an  explod- 
ing population.  Much  of  this  rural  develc^- 
ment  will  depend  upon  tbe  activity  of  REA- 
finanoed  electric  and  telephone  txxrowers. 

From  its  inception,  REA  has  been  oppoeed 
by  many  privately  owned  utility  oonnpanlea 
and  app>rcq[>rlations  for  the  agency  still  gen- 
erate struggles  within  Congress  between  lib- 
eral cuxd  conservative  members.  But  tbe  con- 
troversy is  fax  more  muted  tiian  that  which 
swirled  about  it  decades  ago. 


THE  17TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
NORTH  AUGUSTA  STAR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
highly  respected  newspaper  in  my  state 
observed  its  17th  anniversary  this  month. 
This  newspaper,  the  North  Augusta  Star, 
of  North  Augusta,  S.C,  has  served  the 
Palmetto  State  with  distinction  during 
Its  lifetime  of  nearly  two  decades. 

An  editorial  reflecting  over  the  past 
17  years  appeared  in  the  August  19  edi- 
tion of  the  North  Augusta  Star.  Ttie  edi- 
torial is  entitled  "Reflection  on  the  Les- 
sons of  17  Years."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RXTLSCnONS  ON  THE  LESSONS  OF  17  TBABS 

As  newspapers  reckon  their  ages,  the  Star 
Observes  Its  17th  birthday  with  this  edition. 
True,  the  paper's  first  edition  appeared  on 
September  2,  1954,  but  as  many  who  recall 
that  first  edition  may  observe,  things  go 
faster  nowadays. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  nostalgia 
which  annually  grips  us  at  this  time,  we 
looked  back  over  those  first  few  editions.  We 
noticed,  for  example,  that  Hammond  Burk- 
balter  was  mayor  at  the  time.  Mayor  and 
ooimcll  were  gripped  in  the  throes  of  a  con- 
troversy not  unlike  the  one  that  grips  the 
city  today.  But  more  on  that  later. 

The  schools  were  getting  ready  to  reopen 
with  a  record  high  enrollment  of  3,556,  an 
Increase  of  300  over  the  prevlo\is  year.  Dr. 
James  Hawk  announced  tbe  opening  of  his 
^wttn^i  hospital.  The  Yellow  Jackets  were 
getting  ready  to  launch  an  ambitions  11- 
game  schedule.  Including  tbe  foUowing  op- 
ponents: Bamberg,  McOormlck,  Aiken,  Cath- 
olic, J(4inston,  Batesburg,  L-B-C,  Granite- 
vUle,  Edgefield,  Walterboro  and  Barnwell. 
Tommy  Lo>we  was  expected  to  see  action  at 
halfback  and  Larry  Baynham  was  listed  as  a 
178-pound  freshman  end. 


Peoples  Drug  Store  was  In  business  and  the 
Georgia  Avenue  Barber  Shc^  advertised  five 
skilled  barbers  at  your  service.  Harold  Martin 
was  president  ot  the  Jaycees  and  Turner 
Murphy  was  being  awarded  tbe  contract  to 
buUd  a  community  center. 

In  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Star 
that  year,  a  discussion  that  had  taken  place 
between  a  spokesman  for  the  North  Aug\ista 
Merchants  Association  and  the  mayor  and 
coimcU  dealing  with  the  relocation  of  city 
ball  from  Its  old  location  on  Georgia  Avenue 
to  its  present  location  earned  comment. 

The  final  three  paragr^hs  of  that  long-ago 
editorial  is  reprinted  here: 

"If  the  relocation  of  City  Hall  went  un- 
noticed by  the  people  of  North  Augtista,  and 
the  members  of  NAMA,  it  was  unfortunate 
indeed.  As  Councilman  R.  J.  Ganger  pointed 
out  at  tbe  meeting,  monthly  sessions  of  City 
Council  are  open  to  North  Augustans.  It  Is 
your  Council,  he  reminded  those  present, 
and  If  you  are  Interested  in  the  town's  busi- 
ness It  is  your  privilege  to  attend.  The  Star 
agrees  with  Mr.  Qauger.  Democratic  govern- 
ment belongs  to  the  people  and  it  Is  only 
logical  to  expect  them  to  express  a  personal 
Interest  in  it. 

"But  the  Star  recognises  also  that  the 
press  of  personal  affairs  too  often  makes  a 
City  Council  meeting  seem  beyond  our 
budget  of  time.  We  agree  with  Mayor  Burk- 
halter  and  the  CouncUmen,  that  the  people 
of  North  Augusta  should  know  what  is  trans- 
acted at  the  meetings  of  their  local  govern- 
ment. Had  the  Star  existed  during  the  plan- 
ning stage  of  the  City  Hall  project,  we  assure 
you  that  the  plans  would  not  have  gone  un- 
noticed. City  Council  could  then  have  re- 
ceived objections  to  the  plan  while  there  was 
yet  time  to  reconsider  and  possibly  alter 
them. 

"We  are  unable  to  do  more  in  the  City 
Hall  controversy  than  report  the  facta  to  the 
citizens  of  North  Augusta.  In  the  future,  the 
Star  protnlsee  to  do  much  more.  Firstly,  we 
iuge  the  people  of  North  Augusta  to  accept 
the  Invitation  of  City  Ooiuicll  to  attend 
monthly  meetings.  Secondly,  the  Star  prom- 
ises, to  those  who  are  unable  to  attend,  that 
we  will  be  at  every  meeting  to  insure  that 
knowledge  of  any  future  action  of  the  City 
Council  will  be  available  to  anyone  in  North 
A\igusta  who  reads  the  Star.  If  City  Council 
is  faced  then  with  objections  which  come  too 
lata,  it  will  be  caused  by  disinterest,  not  by 
unawarenees  of  the  facts." 

Today,  In  the  matter  of  the  Bonlng  con- 
troversy which  confronts  our  dty,  we  have  a 
slightly  different  situation.  The  difference  Is 
that  the  Star  Indeed,  did  exist  and  did  pub- 
licize the  Information  about  the  proposed 
zoning  ordinance. 

We  h«ve  faithfully  and  conscientloudy  kept 
the  promise  made  seventeen  years  ago.  A  lot 
of  watar  has  gone  under  the  bridge,  but  every 
noticeable  rlpi^e  has  been  faithfuUy  report- 
ed m  this  ne>wq)aper. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  seventeen  years. 
It  has  been  an  honest  seventeen  years. 

Today's  municipal  problems  confirm  once 
again  what  we  have  often  said  In  these  col- 
umns. 

"The  only  thing  we  learn  from  history  is 
that  we  learn  nothing  from  history." 


SCOPE    OP   WAGE-PRICE   FREEZE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
wake  of  President  Nixon's  wage-price- 
rent  freeze  announced  August  15,  there 
has  been  criticism  from  some  quarters, 
because  his  order  was  not  wider  and 
broader  in  scope. 

Aside  from  the  merits  of  whether  a 
broader  freeze  would  serve  the  national 
interest,  it  should  be  clearly  understood 


Uiat  Congress  did  not  grant  authority  to 
the  President  in  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  freeze  anything  other 
than  prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  act  as  it  appears  in  Public  Law 
91-379,  as  well  as  the  extension  and 
amendment  thereof  designated  as  Pub- 
lic Law  92-15,  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objecti(xi,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
aa  follows: 

Cost  or  Living  Stabilization 
}  301.  Short  Utle 

This  title  may  be  dted  as  the  "Economic 
StabiUzaUon  Aot  of  1070". 
}  202.  Presidential  authority 

The  President  is  authorised  to  issue  such 
orders  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  st«.bUlze  prices,  renta,  wages, 
and  salaries  at  levels  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  May  25,  1070.  Such  orders  and 
regulations  may  provide  for  the  making  of 
such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  gross  inequities. 
I  203.  Delegation 

The  President  may  delegate  the  p«^orm- 
ance  of  any  function  under  this  title  to  such 
officers,  departmenta,  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

S  204.  Penalty 

Whoever  willfully  violates  any  order  or 
regulaticm  under  this  title  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  85,000. 

{  206.  Injunctions 

Whenever  It  appears  to  any  agency  of 
the  United  States,  authmlzed  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  exercise  the  authority  contained 
in  this  section  to  enforce  orders  and  regu- 
lations issued  under  this  title,  that  any 
person  has  engaged,  is  engaged,  or  is  about 
to  engage  In  any  acta  or  practices  consti- 
tuting a  violation  of  any  regulations  or  or- 
dor  under  this  title,  it  may  in  Ita  discre- 
tion bring  an  action,  in  the  propa  district 
court  of  the  United  States  or  the  proper 
United  States  court  of  any  territory  or  other 
place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  to  enjoin  such  acta  or  prac- 
tices, and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  perma- 
nent or  tamporary  injunction  or  restraining 
order  shall  be  granted  without  bond.  Upon 
application  of  the  agency,  any  such  coxirt 
may  also  Issue  mandatory  injunctions  com- 
manding any  person  to  comply  with  any  reg- 
\ilatlon,  or  order  under  this  title. 

{  206.  Eiqtlration 

The  authority  to  issue  and  enforce  orders 
and  regulations  under  this  title  expires  at 
midnight  February  38.  1071,  but  such  ex- 
piration shall  not  affect  any  proceeding  un- 
der section  304  for  a  violation  of  any  such 
order  or  regulation,  or  for  the  punishment 
for  contempt  committed  In  the  violation  of 
any  injunction  issued  under  ssctlon  306, 
committed  prior  to  March  1.  1071. 

Approved  August  15.  1070. 

LE0I8LATITB  HlViUBT 

House  reporta:  No.  01-1330  accompanying 
H.R.  17880  (Comm.  on  Banking  and  C\ir- 
rency)  and  91-1386  (Comm.  of  Conference). 

Senate  report.  No.  91-800  (Comm.  on 
Banking  and  Currency) . 

CoNcaxssioNAL  RECoao,  Vol.  116  (1070): 

July  0,  considered  and  passed  Senate. 

Jiily  30,  31,  HH.  17880  considered  and 
passed  House:  passage  vacated  and  S.  3303, 
amended,  passed  In  lieu. 

Aug.  13,  Senate  agreed  to  conference  re- 
port. 

Aug.  13.  House  agreed  to  conference  re- 
port. 
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PvsLic  Law  93-15,  9aD  CoiroBxas,  HJl.  4340, 
Mat  18.  1971 

An  act  to  extend  certain  laws  relating  to  the 
payment  of  Interest  on  time  and  aavingB 
deposits  and  economic  stabllixation,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

xzTBNsiON  or  AUTHoarrr  foi  thx  tlexoix 

BXGT7LATION  OF  nrmUEST  KATES  ON  DEPOSITS 
AKD  SHAKE  ACCOUNTS  IN  FINANCIAL  INSTITV- 
TIONS 

Section  1.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1966,  as  amended  (Public  Law  91-161; 
Public  Law  92-8) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1971"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1973". 

KBMOVAL  OF  TIlfB  LIMITATION  ON  THE  AtTTHOK- 
ITT  OF  THE  PKESIDENT  TO  AFPKOTE  CERTAIN 
VOLCNTAKT    AGIXEMENTB 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  717 
(a)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
(60  UJS.C.  App.  2166(a))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "714  and  719"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  •"708,  714,  and  719". 

PKICE   AND    WAGE   CONTROLS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  303  of  the  Economic 
StabUlzaUon  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
379)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  the  text  of 
such  section;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  authority  conferred  on  the  Presi- 
dent by  this  section  shall  not  be  exercised 
with  respect  to  a  particular  industry  or  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  unless  the  President 
determines,  after  taking  into  account  the 
seasonal  nature  of  employment,  the  rate  of 
employment  or  underemployment,  and  other 
mitigating  factors,  that  prices  or  wages  in 
that  industry  or  segment  of  the  economy 
have  increased  at  a  rate  which  is  grossly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  rate  at  which  prices  or 
wages  have  increased  in  the  economy  gener^ 
ally." 

(b)  Section  306  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "May  31.  1971"  and  "June  1, 
1971"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "April  30, 
1973"  and  "May  1,  1973".  respectively. 

Approved  May  18,  1971. 

LBCnSLATIVE    HIBTOKT 

House  Report  No.  93-86  (Comm.  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency) . 

Senate  Report  No.  93-69  (Comm.  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs). 

CONOKESSIONAL   RECORD,   Vol.    117    (1971): 

Mar.  10,  considered  and  passed  Hotise. 

May  3,  considered  and  passed  Senate, 
amended. 

May  5,  House  concurred  in  Senate  amend- 
ments. 


September  8,  1971 


AORI-OIANTS  AND  THE  FAMILY 
FARM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  an  increasing 
concern,  not  only  among  our  farmers  but 
In  the  general  public  itself,  about  trends 
in  the  organizational  form  of  the  farm 
business.  There  is  a  widespread  concern 
that  American  agriculture  of  the  future 
may  be  entirely  concentrated  In  large- 
scale  farms  vertically  integrated  in  cor- 
poration conglomerates. 

Whether  true  or  false,  this  expectation 
demands  intensive  study,  in  view  of  its 
impact  upon  our  entire  agricultural  ec(»- 
omy,  upon  the  average  American  con- 
sumer, upon  agriculture  support  costs 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
upon  the  beneficial  use  of  the  limited  re- 
source of  land  in  the  United  States. 


In  response  to  the  need  for  such  a  na- 
tlcmwlde  analysis,  in  1967,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  directed  the 
Economic  Reseait^h  Service  to  conduct  a 
survey  to  determine  the  nundaer,  kinds, 
and  general  characteristics  (rf  corpora- 
tions that  were  directly  involved  in  the 
production  of  farm  products.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  recently  issued 
a  flnaJ  report  on  this  survey  conducted 
in  1968. 

TTie  survey  points  up  several  reasons 
for  the  shift  to  incorporation  of  farms 
previously  operated  as  sole  proprietor- 
ships or  partnerships.  It  notes  the  impact 
of  new  productitHi  technology,  increas- 
ingly complex  farm  supply  and  market- 
ing systons,  heavy  capital  requirements 
to  get  started  in  farming,  changes  made 
In  inheritance  and  gift  tax  laws,  the  em- 
phasis in  USDA  and  State  coUege  re- 
search and  education  programs  upon  the 
corporate  form  of  farm  business  orga- 
nization, and  the  tax  benefits  accruing  to 
so-csdled  subchapter  S  corporations. 

However,  while  somewhat  blurred  by 
cautious  analytical  language  and  isolated 
tables  of  statistics,  two  other  rather  re- 
cent phenomena  of  farm  incorporation 
are  also  recognised  in  this  rQX)rt.  First, 
there  is  the  category  of  corporate  farms 
operated  by  local  businesses  engaged  In 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  farm  supplies, 
or  in  the  processing  or  marketing  of  farm 
products — ^what  are  commonly  known  as 
agribusiness  fimctions. 

But  seccmd.  there  is  the  trend  of  large, 
publicly  owned  corporations  engaging  in 
farm  production.  Either  these  firms  seek 
the  vertical  integration  of  direct  farm 
production  with  their  existing  agribusi- 
ness functions,  or  they  have  no  previous 
experience  in  farming  or  related  busi- 
nesses—instead, they  seek  to  exploit  ad- 
vanced technology  on  a  large  scale,  and/ 
or  realize  an  attractive  return  on  equity 
capital. 

The  USDA  report  makes  it  clear  that 
these  last  two  categories  constitute  a  mi- 
nority of  the  number  of  corporations 
having  agricultural  («)erations.  nearly  80 
percent  of  which  are  family  or  individ- 
ually owned  operaticms.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  this  great  majority  of 
family  corporation  farms  are  medium  to 
large  scale— an  incorporation  trend  that 
is  expected  to  continue  to  increase. 

The  1968  survey  showed  a  total  of  13  300 
corporaUons  engaged  in  farming,  ac- 
counting for  only  1  percent  of  all  com- 
mercial farms  but  utilizing  7  percent  of 
America's  farmland.  Moreover,  they  had 
8  percent  of  farm  sales.  The  percentage 
of  farmland  operated  by  corporations 
was  highest  in  Florida  and  California 
The  decisive  impact  of  farm  product  sales 
was  most  clearly  felt  in  Calif omia— about 
25  percent  being  accounted  for  by  farm- 
ing corporations  which  make  up  only  4 
percent  of  the  State's  commercial  farms. 

One  fact  on  which  we  should  focus  at- 
tention is  that  while  there  were  5.4  mil- 
lion farms  in  America  in  1950,  today 
there  are  only  2.9  million.  The  number 
of  farms  has  declined  by  almost  one- 
half,  but  the  size  of  the  average  farm  has 
increased  from  215  acres  to  380  acres.  And 
farming  corporations  owned  and  rented 
an  average  of  4,531  acres  per  farm  in 
1968. 


Major  corporations  are  entering  direct 
farm  production  operations  for  three 
basic  reasons:  Speculation  in  increased 
land  values;  tax  benefits  accruing  from 
capital  gains  treatment  of  profits;  and 
the  control  of  supply  and  quality  In  the 
establishment  of  total  food  production, 
processing,  and  distribution  systems. 

What  we  may  be  witnessing  in  all  this 
Is  a  profoundly  misguided  belief  that 

"bigger"    necessarily    means    "better 

greater  efficiency  and  lower  costs  in  large- 
scale  farm  production.  My  concern  re- 
lates to  the  net  economic  and  social  costs 
to  America,  and  especially  to  our  agricul- 
tural economy  and  rural  communities.  A 
strong  case  can  be  made  that  the  most 
productive  use  of  land  occurs  on  the 
small  family  farm.  There  is  increasing 
evidence  that  large-scale  farms,  especial- 
ly with  so-called  absentee  landlords, 
often  are  unconcerned  about  the  pub- 
lic facility  and  social  welfare  needs  of 
nearby  rural  communities.  And  it  should 
be  recognized  that  large-scale  farming 
operations  reduce  incentives  to  control 
the  use  of  pesticides.  Moreover,  we  need 
to  ponder  the  future  of  the  farmworker 
as  there  is  an  increasing  concentration 
of  power  in  the  agricultural  economy. 

But  we  must  also  confront  the  broader 
and  even  more  profound  issue  of  the  con- 
trol of  Ismd  in  America — a  scarce  and 
most  unique  resource.  Not  only  does  con- 
centrated land  ownership  monopolize 
agriculture  at  the  expense  of  the  family 
farmer,  but  it  also  subjects  vast  fertile 
acreage  to  haphazard  urban  and  subur- 
ban developmoit  and  can  undermine  ef- 
forts to  establish  comprehensive  environ- 
mental protection  measures.  Nor  is  the 
public  interest  served  when  a  land  inter- 
est complex  can  exert  a  decisive  influence 
on  Government. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a  total 
reevaluation  of  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams that,  on  balance,  can  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  development  of  rural 
America.  The  time  has  also  come  to  re- 
affirm the  need  and  solid  contribution  of 
the  family  farm  in  maintaining  a  strong 
agricultural  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  four  articles  on  this  vital  issue 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb:  First,  a  UPI 
dispatch  entitled  "Family  Farms  Are 
Holding  Their  Own,  Review  Finds,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Minneapolis  Star  of  June  14, 
1971;  second,  an  article  by  Peter  Barnes, 
entitled  "Why  America  Needs  Land  Re- 
form," published  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  11.  1971;  third,  a  further  article 
by  Peter  Barnes,  published  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  and  en- 
titled. "Hie  Growing  Agrigiants.  and  a 
Hopeful  Co-op";  and  fourth,  an  article  by 
Nick  Kotz,  entitled  "Nader  Raps  Cali- 
fornia Land  Monopolies."  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  August  22,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Mlnnei^Mlla  Star.  June  14. 1971] 

Familt  Farms  Are  Holding  Own,  Rbvixw 
Finds 

Washincton,  D.C. — ^PubUcatlon  of  an  Ag- 
riculture Department  review  of  corporate 
farming  has  reinforced  the  belief  of  govern- 
ment economists  that  the  traditional  famUy- 
type  farm  Is  holding  its  own  very  well  against 
the  Inroads  of  giant  corporation  farms. 
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The  study,  based  on  1968  surveys,  showed 
a  total  of  13.300  cori>orations  engaged  in 
farming  In  that  year,  about  a  third  of  them 
In  California  and  Florida.  They  accounted 
for  only  about  1  percent  of  all  commercial 
farms  and  7  percent  of  UJ3.  farmlaiid. 

Nearly  80  percent  of  the  corporations  were 
family  or  individually  owned  operations,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  had  no  other  business 
but  farming.  The  remaining  corporations 
included  publicly  owned  conglomerates  en- 
gaged in  other  businesses  and  industries 
along  with  farming,  and  their  farm  ventures 
included  some  of  the  largest  covered  in  the 
survey. 

Economists  said  there  probably  has  been 
some  edging  away  from  farm  ventures  by 
the  big,  publicly  held  corporations  recent- 
ly. But  the  number  of  medlum-to-large 
famUy  farms  which  incorpcwate  their  opera- 
tions for  tax  and  inheritance  reasons  prob- 
ably wlU  continue  to  increase,  one  expert  said. 

The  agriculture  department  analysis  of 
corporate  farming  was  ordered  In  1967  by 
former  Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  L.  Free- 
man after  a  wave  of  concern  among  some 
farm  groups  about  new  agricultural  ven- 
tures by  giant  corporations.  The  study  had 
been  completed  in  stages  and  all  the  data 
in  the  final  report  had  been  made  public  in 
earlier  announcements. 

The  summary  confirmed  that  farming 
corporations  usually  are  much  bigger  than 
unincorporated  farms.  While  the  corpora- 
tions represented  only  1  percent  of  all  com- 
mercial farms,  they  had  8  percent  of  farm 
sales.  The  average  corporate  farm  In  1968  op- 
erated 4,611  acres  compared  with  553  acres 
for  the  average  of  all  commercial  farms. 

The  acreage  figures,  It  was  noted,  were 
weighted  heavily  by  the  fact  that  corporate 
farms  and  ranches  In  the  mountain  states 
operated  an  average  of  11,423  acres  com- 
pared with  2,567  acres  for  all  farms  and 
ranches  m  that  area.  In  other  regions,  the 
size  of  corporate  farms  was  smaller. 

Com  belt  corporate  farms,  for  example, 
averaged  914  acres  compared  with  273  acres 
for  all  farms.  California  corporations  op- 
erated an  average  of  3.678  acres  compared 
with  849  acres  for  all  farms  in  the  state. 

Other  highlights  of  the  summary  of  the 
corporate  farm  study  included: 

Corporate  farms  concentrated  more  on 
crops  than  on  livestock,  but  included  some 
very  large  beef  cow  herds,  cattle  feeding 
enterprises,  and  operations  Involving  dairy 
herds,  bogs,  broilers,  egg  production  and 
turkeys. 

The  proportion  of  land  operated  by  cor- 
porations was  highest  at  31  percent  in 
Florida  and  lowest  at  less  than  half  of  1 
percent  in  Oklahoma  and  North  Dakota 
where — as  is  the  case  in  some  states — cor- 
porate fanning  is  subject  to  some  legal 
restrictions. 

Calif orma's  1,673  farming  corporations  in 
1968  accounted  for  only  4  percent  of  the 
state's  commercial  farms  but  probably  about 
26  percent  of  the  state's  farm  product  sales. 


(From  The  Washington  Poet,  JiQy  11,  1971] 

Why  Amekica  Needs  Land  Rxtorm 

(By  Peter  Banvee) 

It  is  hard  for  people  in  dtles  to  appreciate 
the  need  for  land  reform  in  the  United  Statee. 
Most  of  us  have  been  so  cut  off  from  the  land 
that,  through  Ignorance,  we  accept  present 
landholdlng  psitterns  as  desirable  or  inevit- 
able. They  are  neither. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  giving  land  to 
the  few  instead  of  the  many?  Efficiency  is 
suppoaed  to  be  the  main  one,  big  farms,  we're 
told  by  agribusiness  spokesmen,  can  produce 
more  food  at  less  cost  and  thus  save  the  con- 
sumer money. 

niat  same  thinking  underlies  Soviet  coUec- 
tlves.  What  Is  overlooked  is  that  In  societies 
where  tractors  are  relatively  inexpensive  to 


own  or  rent,  economies  of  scale  contribute  to 
agrlcultiiral  abundance  only  marginally.  Be- 
yond a  certain  pcrint,  there  Is  nothing  gained 
by  having  one  vast  farm  In  place  of  several 
smaller  ones.  In  fact,  small  farms  are  often 
more  productive  per  acre  because  their  own- 
ers worlcs  harder  and  take  better  care  of  the 
sou. 

Large  farms  in  America  are  efficient  at 
some  things — they  excel  at  tapping  the  fed- 
eral treasury  and  exploiting  hired  labor.  Take 
away  these  privileges  and  the  smaU  farmer 
looks  extremely  good.  As  for  saving  the  con- 
sumer money,  the  chief  reason  food  prices 
have  remained  relatively  low  Is  not  large- 
scale  efficiency — It  is  intense  competition. 
Allow  a  handful  of  agribusiness  giants  to 
gain  control  of  the  market  and  prices  will 
assuredly  rise  a  lot  more  than  they  have. 

There  is,  furthermore,  the  question  of  how 
much  efficiency,  and  what  kind,  Is  desirable. 
American  agriculture  is,  if  anything,  too  effi- 
cient; its  chronic  problem  Is  not  under- 
production bviit  surplvisee;  it  is  the  only  in- 
dustry where  people  ar  paid  not  to  produce. 
The  argument  that  ever-Increasing  agricul- 
tural efficiency  Lb  a  desirable  national  goal  is, 
therefore,  unsound. 

Moreover,  what  kind  of  efficiency  are  we 
talking  about?  When  a  large  grower  Increases 
his  profit  margin  by  replacing  farm  workers 
with  a  fancy  new  machine,  he's  not  doing 
anybody  but  himself  a  favor.  The  farm 
workers,  now  unemployed,  drift  to  already 
overcrowded  dtlee,  where  no  jobs  await  them 
either.  Welfare  rolls  and  social  tensions  rise — 
transferring  to  society  at  large  the  ultimate 
cost  of  "efficiency"  on  the  large  farm. 
COST  or  absenteeism 

The  vitality  of  community  life  in  rural 
America  has  also  suffered  because  of  mal- 
distrlbuted  land.  Main  Street  bxislnesses  are 
not  appreciably  aided  by  large  absentee  land- 
owners who  purchase  their  supplies  in  dis- 
tant cities,  or  by  underpaid  migrants  who 
buy  nothing,  or  by  sharecroppers  forced  to 
shop  at  the  company  store. 

A  study  In  the  19406  by  Walter  Oold- 
schmldt.  a  California  sociologlsit,  found  that 
communities  In  small-farm  areas  have  a  more 
sizable  middle  class,  more  stable  income  pat- 
terns, better  schools  and  more  active  civic 
groups  than  do  communities  where  large 
landholdlngs  predominate.  A  recent  incident 
In  Mendota,  Calif. — a  town  surroimded  by 
large  farms — helps  explain  why.  A  group  of 
citizens  wanted  to  establish  a  special  taxing 
district  for  construction  of  a  hospital,  the 
nearest  one  being  40  miles  away.  Three  agri- 
business giants  that  owned  more  than  half 
the  land  In  the  proposed  district  opposed  the 
plan,  and  killed  it.  Two  at  the  companies 
were  based  in  oUier  California  cities,  and  the 
third — Anderson  Clayton — was  headquar- 
tered in  Hoiiston. 

Proteotlon  of  the  environment  also  tends  to 
be  less  of  a  concern  to  large  corporations  than 
to  small  farmers  who  live  on  their  land.  Com- 
panies farming  for  tax  or  speculative  reasons, 
for  example,  seek  to  maximize  earnings  over 
the  short  run.  They  can  milk  the  soil,  deplete 
the  underground  water  supply  or  poison  the 
land  with  pesticides,  knowliig  full  well  that 
they  will  eventually  sell.  Resident  farmers 
who  hope  to  pass  on  their  land  to  their  off- 
spring cannot  be  so  careless  with  nature's 
gifts.  Moreover,  small-scale  farming  lends 
Itself  much  more  readily  than  does  large- 
scale  monoculttire  to  biological  pest  control — 
a  technique  that  must  increasingly  be 
adopted  if  we  are  to  avoid  ecological  disaster. 

If  there's  little  to  be  said  for  large  land- 
holdings  od  social  or  environmental  grounds, 
neither  oan  it  be  said  that  they  are  inevi- 
table. Land  concentration  in  Amreica,  par- 
ticularly In  the  South  and  West,  is  not  the 
result  of  inscrutable  historical  forces,  but 
of  a  long  train  of  government  policies, 
sometimes  m  the  form  of  actKm.  often  of 
Inaction. 


English  grants  to  large  landholders  in  the 
colonial  South,  and  Mexican  grants  in  the 
West,  could  have  been  broken  up  at  several 
convenient  historloal  moments,  but  were 
allowed  to  remain  intact.  Vast  expanses  of 
public  lands  were  given  away  in  large  chunks 
to  speculators,  rather  than  in  small  parcels  to 
settlers.  Tax  and  labor  laws,  reclamation  proj- 
ects and  government-financed  research,  have 
enoouraged  large-scale  corporate  agriculture, 
to  the  detriment  of  lnde{>endent  small  farm- 
ers and  landless  farmworkers.  On  top  of  all 
this  have  come  the  government's  ultimate 
reward  to  big  landholders:  oash  subsidies, 
mainly  for  being  big. 

Why,  then,  do  we  need  land  reform  in 
America?  About  the  only  thing  that  oan  be 
said  for  large  landholdlngs  is  that  they  exist, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise  ought  to 
be  left  untouched.  This  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  leaving  things  as  they  are. 

Land,  however,  is  not  like  other  forms  of 
wealth  in  our  economy,  which  we  allow  to  be 
aociunulated  wlthotft  limit :  It  Is  a  public  re- 
source, it  is  finite,  and  it  is  where  people  live 
and  work.  Free  enterprise  does  not  merely 
imply  the  right  to  be  big.  It  also  implies  the 
right  to  start.  As  corporate  farms  become  In- 
creasingly integrated  with  processors  and  dis- 
tributors, as  they  advance  toward  the  tech- 
nological millennium  In  which  10-mlle-long 
fields  are  sowed  and  harvested  by  oomputer- 
controUed  machines,  the  right  to  get  a  start 
in  agricvilttire  will  be  obliterated — as  It 
almost  is  today. 

Americans  must  decide  whether  they  want 
the  rich  to  get  richer  or  the  poor  to  have 
a  chance.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  the  poor  can  have  a  chance.  If  it  is 
closed  off,  if  the  profits  of  the  few  are  given 
precedence  over  the  needs  of  the  many,  the 
consequences  can  only  be  unpleasant. 

There  are  additional  reasons  why  it's  time 
to  reform  landholdlng  patterns  In  the  United 
States.  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  talked  70 
years  ago  of  the  frontier  as  a  "safety  valve" 
for  urban  discontent.  If  ever  the  cities  needed 
a  safety  valve,  it  is  now.  Urban  problems 
are  virtually  Insoluble;  city  residents  seem 
on  the  verge  of  a  mass  psychic  breakdown. 
The  exodus  from  the  countryside  must  not 
only  be  stopped,  it  must  be  dramatically 
reversed. 

A    RT7HAL    RETITAL 

One  approach  to  the  problem  of  popula- 
tion dispersal  is  to  build  new  communities 
on  rural  lands  now  owned  by  ^>ecuIators. 
This  will  undoubtedly  tu^)pen,  but  it's  far 
from  enough.  It  Is  much  more  Important  to 
revive  existing  rural  communities,  and  to  do 
so  by  enabling  greater  numbers  of  people 
to  live  decently  off  the  land.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  people  who  want  to  remain  on 
the  land,  or  return  to  it,  if  they  could  do  so 
at  higher  than  a  subsistence  level.  Many 
Mexican-Americans,  blacks  and  Indians 
would  be  among  them.  So  would  many  whites 
who  have  become  drained,  physically  and 
spirltuaUy.  by  city  living.  The  difficulty  is 
that  the  frontier  Is  long  gone.  That's  why 
reform,  as  opposed  to  the  giving  away  of  un- 
settled lands,  is  essential. 

Land  reform  is  also  needed  to  increase  the 
number  of  people  In  the  United  States  who 
are  free.  This  may  sound  ailly  in  a  country 
that  presumes  to  be  a  breedw  at  free  men. 
Yet  ever-increasing  numbers  of  Americans 
are  not  really  free  to  assume  responaiblUtles 
or  to  make  major  decisions  affecting  their 
lives.  They  work  for  large  corporations  or 
government  bureaucracies  or  on  assembly 
lines.  They  are  not  their  own  boasea,  not 
proud  of  their  work,  and  not  motivated  to 
exercise  their  full  rights  as  citlaena. 

Farming  has  tradltlonaUy  been  a  bastion 
of  the  independent  small  buHUvwmmaa  wha 
won't  take  guff  from  tmybody  and  wtK>  prides 
hlmstif  on  the  qxmllty  of  his  work.  But  now 
farming,  too,  is  beootning  oomputerlaed  and 
oorporattsed.  Its  executives  w«ar  silk  ties  and 
share  the  attitudes  of  otb«  wealthy  eucu- 
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tlvM;  tu  workers  are  powerleea.  dlxpenMble 
hixeUngs.  If  agrtciUture  goea  the  way  of  the 
auto  Industry,  where  will  our  Independent 
citizens  come  from? 

American  land  policy  should  have  as  Its 
highest  priority  the  building  of  a  society  m 
which  human  beings  can  achieve  dignity. 
This  Includes  the  easing  of  present  social 
Ills,  both  niral  and  urban,  and  the  creation 
of  a  lasting  economic  base  for  democracy. 
A  second  priority  should  be  to  preserve  the 
beauty  of  the  land.  Production  of  abundant 
food  should  be  a  third  goal,  but  it  need  not 
be  paramount  and  is  not.  in  any  case  a 
problem. 

CHAMOING  THK  BUI,CB 

To  achieve  these  goals  a  multitude  of  re- 
f<R<nM  should  be  carried  out.  First  and  meet 
ImportanUy,  small-scale  farming  must  be 
made  economically  viable,  so  that  present 
small  farmers  can  survive  and  new  ones  get 
started.  Unless  It  Is  done,  there  Is  no  point 
In  changing  landholdlng  paittems  to  favor 
smaller  undts. 

There's  no  secret  to  ni>*w«g  small-scale 
farming  viable;  It  can  be  aooompllsbed  by 
eliminating  the  favors  bestowed  upon  large 
farms.  Federal  tax  laws  that  encourage  cor- 
porate farming  for  tax-loes  and  speculative 
purposes  should  be  changed,  even  if  this 
means  closing  the  capital  gains  loophole. 
I^bor  laws  should  guarantee  a  minimum 
wage  to  farmworkers  equal  to  that  of  other 
workars.  and  should  make  the  knowing  em- 
ployment at  Illegal  aliens  a  crime  punish- 
able by  Imprisonment.  This  would  put  an 
end  to  one  of  the  large  landholders'  major 
compeUtlve  advantages — their  abUlty  to  ex- 
ploit great  nxmibere  of  poor  people— «uid  al- 
low self-employed  farmers  to  derive  more 
value  from  their  own  labor. 

Subsidy  programs,  too.  should  be  revised 
to  the  disadvantage  of  big  growers.  When 
farm  subsidies  began  during  the  New  Deal 
they  were  Intended  to  help  the  impoverished 
smaU  farmer.  But  because  they  were  pegged 
to  total  marketings  and  total  acreage  rather 
than  to  personal  Income,  they  wound  up 
lining  tbe  pockets  of  the  wealthy. 

If  farm  subsidies  cure  continued — as  they 
should  be  In  order  to  stabilize  farm  in- 
come-^they  ought  to  be  strongly  weighted 
in  favor  of  smallneos.  No  farmer  should  re- 
ceive subsidies  for  crops  grown  (or  not 
grown)  on  land  In  excess  of  a  certain  acre- 
age and  payments  should  be  graduated 
downward,  somewhat  Uke  an  Income  tax  In 
reverse.  Alternatively,  subsidies  could  be 
completely  deta<^ed  from  crops  and  related 
to  inocxne  instead.  Farmers  oould  sell  on 
the  open  market,  with  federal  payments 
making  up  the  difference,  if  any,  between 
earnings  and  a  minimum  livable  Income. 

Aleo  essential  to  the  future  viability  of 
small-scale  farming  is  some  protection 
•gwlnat  conglomerates.  There  la  no  way  a 
small  farmer  can  compete  against  an  oil 
company,  or  against  a  vertically  Integrated 
giant  Hke  Tenneoo  which  not  only  farms 
tens  of  thouMtndB  of  acres  but  also  makes 
Its  own  flarm  machinery  and  chemicals  and 
procesBee,  packages  and  distributes  lU  own 
fbode.  Such  conglomerates  arent  hurt  by  a 
low  price  for  crops;  what  they  lose  In  tnrm- 
ing  they  can  pick  up  in  processing  or  dis- 
tributing or  for  that  matter,  in  oil. 

The  amaU  farmer,  on  the  other  hand  has 
no  outside  Income  and  no  tolerance  for  soft 
spots^  What  he  needs  Is  legislation  that 
would  prohibit  oorporatlone  or  Individuals 
wHh  more  than  $60,000.  say,  in  noafarmlng 
income  from  engaging  in  farming— m  effect 
a  forceful  antttruet  policy  for  agriculture. 

A  HXJUAX  aCALI 

Ones  amall-acala  Harming  u  made  viable. 

Z!?..!!^?^.  ™*^  "*•  '<*  ch<mge  involves 
redlatrtbutlon  of  land — ^the  kind  of  peaceful 
soctal  restructiiring  that  the  United  States 
Imposed  upon  Japan  after  World  War  n  and 


haa  ingad  upon  doeens  of  other  nations  In 
Asia  and  Latin  America. 

The  guiding  principles  behind  redistribu- 
tion are  that  land  should  belong  to  those 
who  work  and  Hve  on  It.  and  that  holdings 
should  be  of  reasonable,  not  feuAil  propor- 
tions. Theee  are  not  revolutionary  oonoepts- 
America  reoognlaed  them  in  the  Pre-emp- 
tion. Homeataad  and  Reclamation  Acts,  and 
Is  merely  being  asked  to  renew  tliat  recocnl- 
tlon.  •^ 

A  convenient  place  to  start  is  wtth  en- 
forcement of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1908 
which  provides  that  lange  landholden  In  the 
Weet  who  accept  subsldiMd  water  must  agree 
tosell  their  federally  Irrigated  boldlnga  In 
exoMs  of  180  acres  at  pr»-water  prices  within 

The  Reolamackm  Act  has  never  been  prw)- 
erly  enJoroed  tor  a  variety  of  reasons.  Ctaels 
that,  through  one  stratagem  or  anotlier 
iMge  landhcridan  have  eaoaped  having  to  sell 
their  excess  lands.  Another  la  that  ev«i  in 
thefew  cases  where  kuige  landowners  have 
•greed  to  seU,  thrtr  prices  have  been  ao  hUth 
and  terms  ao  atlfl,  that  only  the  weiSiy 
could  afford  to  buy.  Occasionally,  ms  In  parts 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  at  the  moment 
S^i^^*^  "  approved  by  the  Buwau 
?L?^I^"**°  are  so  out  of  line— higher.  In 
i^  «»*n^prev»iiing  markrt  prtoei-that 
even  wealthy  penons  have  not  seen  fit  to 

ttJ^li^r  *"*"  '*°**'  **"*  ""  ^  •*"  "°<***" 

To  assure  not  only  the  sale  of  excess  land- 

^if^SJ?"*  ****  "**^  availability  at  prices 

S?^.  ^?^^"**°™«'"  (D-WU.),  Jerome 
^,  i^*,Jf^^'' >  •^«*  »"»•"  have  tatro- 
duced  legislation  that  would  authorize  the 

;S!!^.!*"*?"*°*  '**"  ^  h"y  "P  •"  Prop- 
t^^,  °  '«="«a»"on  areas  that  are  rtther 
too  big  or  owned  by  absentees.  The  govern- 
ment would  then  resell  some  of  theee^S 

!ll?,'^'^'*  P'***"  *°<*  «"»  "''eral  tenns,  to 
siwai  resident  fanners,  and  retain  othen^  u 
^for  new  cities  or  «,  undeveloped^" 

ttl^L^^*^  '^'**  actually  earn  money  for 
the  government,  since  the  lands  would  be 
purchMsd  at  true  pre-water  price-  ind.»! 
•old  at  a  Slight  markup.  Thrmoneythus 
«u^ed  could  be  used  for  educatSS  w^ 
servatlon  or  other  purposes. 

Of  course,  land  redistribution  ebould  go 
beyond  the  Western  areas  served  by  fedewJ 

reach  Into  the  South. 

DISCOTrSAGIKO  OKVXLOPXSS 

Another  objective  toward  which  new  doU- 
cle.  should  be  directed  is  preserving  toe 
beauty  of  the  land.  Reforms  in  this  arL  «?« 
fuUy  consistent  with  a  restructuring  of  land- 
holding  patterns.  Thus,  a  change  In  local  tax 

^  ?f  *****  '"''*  '"  "«»«1  in  aoooidanS 
with  ts  use  would  benent  small  fanners  and 
penalize  developers.  Zoning  rural  land  for 
specific  uses,  such  as  agriculture  or  new 
towns,  would  similarly  help  contain  suburban 
^»rawl  and  ease  the  pressvms  on  i»nall  fann- 
ers to  seU  to  developers  or  speculators  If  aa 
a  result  of  new  zoning  laws  the  value  of  a 
farmer's  land  was  decreased,  he  would  be 
compensated  for  that  loes. 

An  Indefinite  moratorium  should  also  be 
placed  on  further  reclamation  prolects.  at 
least  untu  the  160-acre  and  relrtdency  r»- 
qulremenu  are  enforced,  and  even  then,  they 
ought  to  be  closely  examined  for  environ- 
mental Impact.  Schemes  are  kicking  about 
to  bring  more  water  to  Southern  CWlfomla 
and  the  Southwest  from  Northern  California, 
the  Oolimbla  River  and  even  Alaska  These 
plans  ought  to  be  shelved.  Federal  revenues 
that  woxild  be  spent  on  '<a""nlng  America's 
last  wild  rivers  could,  in  most  cases  be 
more  fruitfully  devoted  to  such  purpoaas  aa 
redistributing  croplands. 

Policy  changes  In  other  areas  should  oom- 
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plement  the  major  reforms  outlined  above. 
Existing  farm  loan  programs,  for  example! 
should  be  greaUy  expanded  so  that  new  farm- 
ers can  get  started  In  agriculture.  Perming 
cooperatives,  which  can  be  a  starting  point 
for  workos  unable  to  afford  an  entire  farm, 
should  be  encouraged  through  tax  laws  and 
credit  programs.  Research  funds  spent  on 
developing  machinery  for  large-scale  farm- 
ing ibould  be  rechanneled  Into  extension 
programs  for  smaU  farmers  and  co-ops. 

A  OBOWIIf 0  AWAUKKSS 

It  won't  be  easy  to  enact  any  of  these  re- 
forms. Friends  of  large  scale  agribusiness  are 
strategically  scattered  throughout  the  Agri- 
culture, Interior  and  Appropriations  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  and  are  equaUy  well  en- 
sonced  within  the  Nixon  administration 
SmaU  farmer  asaoclaUons  like  the  Orange 
the  National  Farmers  Union  and  the  Nation- 
al P^rmers  Organization  don't  have  nearly  ttaa 
clout  of  the  Amera»n  Pairo  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  big  grower  associations  and  the 
giant  corporations  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  grounds  for 
optimism.  Many  citizens  and  public  officials 
are  coming  to  realize  that  rural  America 
ought  to  be  revived,  cities  salvaged,  welfare 
rolls  reduced,  and  they  see  that  present  poli- 
cies aimed  at  achieving  these  objectives  are 
now  working.  Environmentalists  who  for 
years  have  pointed  to  the  dangers  of  Inten- 
alve  agriculture  and  the  need  for  prudent 
^^^  i*»<*  "«».  are  finally  getting  an  audi- 
ence. The  list  of  organizations  that  have  re- 
cenUy  urged  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
180-acre  llmlUUon  Includes  the  APO^-CIO 
the  Sierra  Club.  Conunon  Cause,  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association,  the  Oi«nge  and 
the  National  Farmers  Union.  That's  not 
enough  to  sweep  Congress  off  Its  feet,  but  Ifs 
a  good  start. 

The  ultimate  political  i^peal  of  land  re- 
forms Is  that  It  places  both  the  burden  and 
opportunity  of  self-Improvement  upon  the 
people  themselves.  It  can  give  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americana  a  place  to  plant 
roots,  and  a  chance  to  work  with  dignity 
Can  we  deny  them  that  chance? 

Thk  Obowino  "AoaioiAKTs"  Aire  A  Hopirm. 

Co-op 
In  I960  there  were  6.4  million  farms  In 
America;  today  the  figure  Is  around  2  9  mil- 
lion. As  the  number  of  farms  decilnes  the 
average  size  of  remaining  farms  Inoreasee- 
It  Is  now  over  380  acres,  compared  with  316 
acrss  two  decades  ago. 

Tba  trend  toward  oorpcrato  farming  great- 
ly   intenalflee   the   preeaures   on   the   inde- 
pendent small  farmer.  This  trend  Is  strongest 
in  the  South  and  West,  where  large  land 
unite  have  long  been  the  rule.  Big  canners 
like  Minute  Maid,  a  subsidiary  of  Ooca-Oola 
and  Lltoby-MoNeffl   ft  Ltbby.   own   an  esU- 
mated  30  per  cent  of  Florida's  citrus  groves 
compared  with  less  than  one  per  cint   in 
1900.  Coiporato  fanns  In  California  account 
for  90  per  oent  of  the  melon  crop,  46  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  sold,  38  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
produoed  and  30  per  cent  of  the  citrus  fruits 
Two  conglomerates.  Purex  and  United  Brands 
now  control   one-third  of  the  green   leafy 
vegetable  production  In  the  United  States 
and  the  list  of  other  blue  chips  lately  plung- 
ing Into  agriculture,  according  to  tbe  Agri- 
business   Accountability    Project.    Includes 
Tenneoo,    Gulf   &   Western.    Penn    Central 
W.  R.  Oraoe.  Del  Monte,  Getty  Oil.  Goodyear' 
Mbneanto.  Union  OarWde.  Kaiser  Aluminum 
Aetna  Life.  Boeing.  Dow  Chemical  and  Ameri- 
can Cymnamld. 

Wliy  are  major  corporatlona  auddeiUy  fka- 
clnatwl  with  farming,  a  buslneas  where  proflt 
niarglns  are  gaoevaUy  smaU?  *n»e  motives 
are  oblefly  three:  land  apaculaUon.  tax  dodg- 
ing, and  the  development  of  integrated  "total 
food  ^atanM." 
Suppoae  a  company  Invests  tl  million  a 
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year  of  nonagriculttiral  earnings  In  Impcov- 
Ing  a  large  tract  of  farmland— by  planting 
pear  trees,  say.  or  laying  Irrigation  pipes.  It 
pays  no  taxes  on  the  $1  mUUon,  and  can  even 
deduct  from  Its  remaining  taxes  the  cost  of 
caring  for  the  trees  until  they  bear  fruit,  and 
the  depreciable  value  of  the  irrigation  pipes, 
l^en  suppose,  as  Is  usually  the  case,  that 
each  dollar  thiis  Invested  creates  a  corres- 
ponding Increase  In  the  market  value  of  tbe 
land.  'Suppose  further  that  the  oon^xany 
sella  the  land  to  another  coiporatlon  at 
the  end  of  10  years.  Its  proAt  on  the  land 
sale  Is  then  apijroximately  equal  to  the  earn- 
ings It  has  Invested  over  the  decade — In  this 
case.  tlO  million.  However,  these  earnings 
are  now  In  the  form  of  capital  gains,  and  are 
taxed  at  36  per  cent  rather  than  48  per  cent. 
Thus,  the  company  has  made  a  multlmllllon- 
dollar  profit  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  Any 
Inoome  the  farm  may  have  prodtioed  during 
this  period  Is  frosting  on  the  cake. 

Many  ootporattons  have  their  eyes  on  farm- 
ing fOr  another  reason:  They  see  vast  profits 
accruing  to  vertically  Integrated  conglomer- 
ates that  control  every  stage  of  the  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  process  from  raw 
nitrogen  to  preoocAed  souflle  on  the  dining 
table.  They  are  aware  of  the  fact — indeed, 
they  are  largely  reaponaible  tor  it — that 
profits  In  the  food  Industry  go  Increaalngly 
to  oompanles  in  the  food  business  rather  than 
to  farmers:  In  1988  only  33  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  spent  on  food  went  to  ftemers, 
down  from  40  cents  two  decades  ago. 

Corporations  have  other  advantages  over 
small  farmers.  Including  acoees  to  credit.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Department  of  Agriculture  study 
in  1966,  oorporato  farmers  sre  able  to  borrow 
nearly  twice  the  proportion  of  their  assets 
that  family  farmers  are.  Corporations  also 
enjoy  the  government-sanctioned  privilege  of 
exploiting  their  employees  to  a  degree  un- 
panUeled  In  any  other  Indiutry.  Tht  feda«l 
minimum  wage  for  farmworkers  la  $1.30  an 
hour — 30  cents  below  the  minimrvvni  paid  to 
all  other  workers.  And  while  it  Is  a  felony 
for  ordinary  Indlvduals  to  harbor  Illegal 
aliens.  It  Is  not  a  crime  for  growers  to  em- 
ploy them. 

Farming  corporations  receive  further  gov- 
ernment aid  In  the  form  of  subsidies.  Anwng 
these  are  payments  tor  reduced  crop  produc- 
tion. Since  farmers  with  large  landholdlngs 
are  able  to  "not-grow"  more  crope  than  are 
farmers  with  small  holdings,  their  subsidies 
are  more  generous. 

Chanea  Scbultze.  foraoer  dtrector  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  estimates  the  toUl  cost  of 
farm  subeldlea  at  $9  to  $10  billion  annually, 
the  lion's  share  of  which  goes  not  to  pocv 
fanxters.  who  need  It,  but  to  the  corporate 
giants.  Last  year,  the  J.  G.  Boewell  Co.  of 
California  received  federal  eubeldlee  totaUlng 
$4.4  million;  Tenneco  got  $1.5  n^lllon;  the 
Plorlda-baaed  U.S.  Sugar  Co.  ocdlected  $1.1 
million.  A  newly  enacted  $66,000  ceUlng  will 
reduce  some  of  the  largest  handouts  this 
year,  but  the  limitation  has  too  many  loop- 
holes (for  example,  the  celling  Is  computed 
on  a  per-crop  and  per-nomlnal-owner  or 
leaaor  basis)  to  be  effective. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  American  agri- 
culture? If  present  policies  continue,  the  an- 
swer seems  fairly  obvious:  The  poor  will  be 
squeezed,  the  rich  will  be  subsidized,  and  In 
the  end  only  the  biggest  and  best  Integrated 
operations  will  siirvlve. 

A  somewhat  different  vision  of  the  future— 
not  endorsed  by  the  U.  8.  Department  of 
Agriculture — can  be  found  In  a  genUy  slop- 
ing field  near  WatsonvlUe.  Calif.  It  focuses  on 
human  beings  rather  than  technology,  on 
giving  small  farmers  a  chance  to  advance 
themselves  rather  than  be  cast  Into  ghettos 
and  barrios.  Here  on  the  edge  of  the  Pajaro 
Valley  U  a  busUlng  new  enterprise  called  the 
Cooperative  Campealna,  a  farming  coopera- 
tive formed  slightly  over  a  year  ago  by  four 
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Mexican-American  famlUes,  now  expanded  to 
36  and  still  growing. 

The  economics  of  the  co(^>eratlve  are  rela- 
tively simple.  There  are  140  acres  under  lease, 
with  80  planted  In  strawberries  and  60  In 
zucchini  squash.  (Eventually  all  will  be 
planted  In  strawberries.)  To  avoid  hassles 
the  land  is  divided  among  the  members  by 
lottery,  with  each  family  req>onslbIe  for  its 
own  parcel. 

Strawberries  were  chosen  as  the  principal 
crop  because  they  provide  a  high  return  and 
are  labor-intensive;  there  Is  no  machine  yet 
in  sight  that  can  pick  them.  Each  acre  of 
strawberries  produces  about  3.000  trays  per 
year,  and  each  tray  sells  for  about  $3.  Thus, 
one  acre  earns  about  $90,000  a  year.  Expenses, 
not  counting  labor,  come  to  about  half  that, 
so  each  family  will  earn  about  $13,000  the 
first  year  if  all  goes  well,  plus  whatever  addi- 
tional Inoome  comes  from  the  squash.  The 
second  year,  when  eiq>enses  are  lower,  they'll 
earn  more. 

With  four  or  five  family  members  working 
steadily  in  the  field,  the  earnings  don't 
amount  to  much  on  an  hourly  basis— perhaps 
$1.30  per  hour.  But  total  famUy  income  wlU 
be  two  or  three  times  what  It  was  when  they 
were  hired  laborers  or  sharecroppers.  In  addi- 
tion theyll  have  equity  in  the  co-op,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  being  their  own  boss. 

It  wasn't  easy  to  get  the  co-op  started — ^the 
Initial  members  had  to  scrape  up  $500  apiece, 
then  look  around  for  credit.  The  numera 
Home  Administration,  a  federal  lending 
agency,  turned  them  down.  Local  banks,  un- 
der pressure  from  a  large  local  grower,  were 
hesitant,  but  finally  Wells  Paigo  came 
through  with  a  $160,000  crop  loan,  to  be 
repaid  after  the  first  strawberry  harvest  in 
1973.  An  OBO-funded  consulting  firm,  the 
Central  Coast  Counties  Development  Corp.. 
lent  another  $100,000,  which  wlU  be  repaid 
In  three  years. 

With  $360,000  in  hand,  the  co-op  was  able 
to  purchase  tracton,  root  stock  and  chem- 
icals. Now  it  is  In  as  good  a  position  as  the 
established  growers,  if  not  a  better  one:  It's 
the  only  commercial  strawberry  producer  In 
California's  that  doesn't  have  to  worry  about 
labor  troublee.  By  next  year  It  will  be  zoar- 
ketlng  strawberries  under  its  own  Coopera- 
tive Campesina  label,  and  its  members  see  no 
reason  why  within  five  or  six  years  they  can't 
become  a  dominant  factor  within  the  $60 
million  strawberry  industry. 

If  the  co-op  prospers.  Its  memben  don't 
plan  to  hoard  the  wealth.  They  intend  to 
open  up  membership  to  as  many  poor  fam- 
ilies as  the  enterprlBs  will  support.  "We  have 
a  saying  in  Spanish,"  says  Refugio  Plnedo. 
one  of  the  founders  and  now  secretary  of 
the  co-op.  "Agua  que  no  te  tomas.  dejala  oor- 
rer.  Water  that  you  cannot  drink  yotmelf, 
let  it  run  for  others." 

Nadkb  Raps  CAUFoairiA  Land  Momopouss 
(ByNKAKotz) 
A  Ralph  Nader  task  force  charged  yester- 
day that  a  small  number  of  powerful  in- 
dividuals and  corporations,  aided  by  govern- 
ment, have  monopolized,  profited  from  and 
misused  land  In  Ctallfomla  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayer  and  the  environment. 

Nskder  and  his  35-member  group,  headed 
by  Robert  C.  Fellmeth,  made  public  the  first 
section  of  a  mammoth  500,000-word  study 
entitled  "Power  and  Land  in  California." 

Wader  said  that  economic  studies  too  often 
have  concentrated  on  the  "paper  economy," 
symbolized  by  checks,  credit  cards  and  stock 
certificates,  rather  than  on  the  "real  wealth" 
of  the  nation,  much  of  whl(A  Is  in  land — 
"what  goes  on  over  it,  on  It,  under  it  and 
through  It." 

Consequently,  he  said,  economic  studies 
have  not  focused  "on  the  powerful  players 
as  they  Jockey  for  control  of  this  scarce  and 
most  unique  of  man's  resources." 


"The  uses  of  land  resources  Idiroughout 
America."  Nader  said,  "must  be  brought 
iinder  a  working  philoaopby  of  trust,  but- 
tressed by  fair,  democratically  anforoad  tows 
and  far-sighted  planning." 

xacomi  scAicK 

Throu^out  its  study,  the  task  force  found 
that  state  and  local  agencies  commonly  either 
did  not  keep  records  ot.  land  ownership  or 
refused  to  make  them  public. 

The  flguree  bad  to  be  compiled  by  detective 
work  in  such  places  as  assessor's  offices  and 
UA  Department  of  Agriculture  subsidy  rec- 
ords, and  one  of  the  group's  recommenda- 
tions was  that  records  of  major  land  own- 
ership must  be  available  to  the  public. 

Nfldsr  said  acquisition  and  misuse  of  vast 
amoimts  of  land  and  water  by  powerful 
corporate  interests  Is  representative  of  wiiat 
Is  also  happening  in  Florida,  Arizona  aiul 
other  developing  areas  of  the  country. 

The  inltal  section  of  the  study  charges  that 
public  and  private  power  have:  concen- 
trated land  ownership  in  a  few  hands, 
monopolized  agriculture  at  the  expense  of 
the  family  farmer,  benefited  at  pxiblic  ex- 
pense from  an  imneeded  $9  billion  water 
project,  contributed  to  urban  and  suburban 
sprawl,  and  polluted  tbe  state's  water  and 
air. 

The  group  called  for  stopping  the  CWl- 
fomla  Water  Project,  breaking  up  large 
land  holdings,  investigating  illegal  conflicts 
of  Interest  by  state  and  local  officials,  stop- 
ping illegal  poUuUon  of  tbe  environment, 
eliminating  the  authority  of  the  UB.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  in  CUifomla,  and  re- 
organizing state  and  local  government. 

CAixroK  jxnxa 

Federal  and  stete  grand  juries  should  be 
convened  the  study  said,  to  consider  "the 
mass  breakdown  of  law,"  including  viola- 
tions of  pesticide  control  laws,  water  pcAlu- 
tlon  laws,  and  immigration  and  labor  laws. 
Congress  was  asked  to  conduct  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  private  and  public  land 
practices  in  the  coiintry. 

"The  land  Interests  in  California,"  Nader 
said,  "have  bought,  intimidated,  compro- 
mised and  supplied  key  officials  In  state  and 
local  government  to  the  point  where  these  in- 
terests govern  the  govemors." 

A  press  aide  to  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  said 
he  would  not  comment  on  the  report  until 
he  receives  and  studies  it. 

Project  Director  Fellmeth  said  the  pur- 
pose of  the  study  was  to  discover  how  land 
Is  treated  by  public  policy  and  private 
power. 

The  guiding  economic  premise  of  the 
study,  Fellmeth  said,  was  that  persons  who 
benefit  from  public  erpendltin'es  should  pay 
the  cost  of  the  benefits,  and  those  who  im- 
pose costs  on  society  should  pay  those  coete. 
The  study  concluded  that  the  general  tax- 
payer has  subsidized  corporate  wealth,  and 
that  corporations  have  not  paid  for  their  gov- 
emment-flnanced  benefits  or  their  damage 
to  the  envlroimient. 

BtC    OWMIXSRIP 

Th«  study  says  that  tbe  36  laigeet  land- 
owners, led  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, own  13  per  cent  of  all  privately  held 
land  In  the  state.  Forty-five  corporate  farms 
control  61  per  cent  of  six  million  acres  of 
farmland  studied,  according  to  the  r^Kirt, 
and  30  owners  control  43  per  cent  of  the 
state's  vast  stretches  of  private  tlnUterland. 

Southern  Pacific  has  violated  the  terms  of 
Ite  land  grants,  the  atody  eald,  and  should 
be  required  to  sell  its  3.4  million  acres  of 
Oallfomia  land. 

Tba  study  oontends  that  the  major  land- 
ownen.  with  their  allies  in  finance,  real 
estate,  oonatructlon,  agriculture  and  mining, 
exerolae  virtually  imchallenged  influence  in 
state  goremment  with  a  "land  interest  omn- 
plaz"  of  336  lobbyists. 
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CMlfornlJt  la  losing  Its  best  termland  to 
unnecessary  urban  and  suburbsn  deveIo|>- 
meat,  Vb»  nport  asyv,  citing  a  VS.  SoU  Oon- 
sttryatlOQ  Service  svirvey  wbich  predlots  that 
2  mlllloo  acres  wlU  be  lost  in  the  next  10 
years. 

A  staite  law  designed  to  protect  valuable 
agricultural  land  from  suburban  real  estate 
speculation  has  Instead  merely  saved  taxes 
for  corporate  land  ^Mculatocs,  the  report  says. 

TAX   SAVINOS 

Rather  than  family  fanners  getting  the 
benefits  of  lower-rate  agricultural  taxes,  the 
study  says  the  law  has  prlmarUy  saved  mil- 
lions In  taxes  for  10  large  oorporatlans.  In- 
cluding Southern  Pacific.  Standard  Oil  of 
Oaltfomla.  Oetty  OU.  Michigan  OallfOmU 
Lumber  Oo.  and  the  vast  Boswell.  Irvine. 
Tejon.  and  Orlffln  farm  land  holdings. 

"The  Impact  of  the  large  conglomerates  on 
farming."  the  task  force  aald,  "has  been  to 
raise  prices,  reduce  land  avatialblllity,  destroy 
the  land  for  future  production  through  fer- 
tlUzers  or  avaricious  ground  water  use  poli- 
cies, or  to  engage  in  prlce-flxlng  and  market 
control." 

The  report  says  large  agricultural  interests 
have  contributed  to  salinity  pollution  by 
draining  off  watM'  supplies,  to  pesticide  con- 
tamination which  has  killed  or  Injured  tira 
workers,  tutd  to  water  pollution  by  Illegally 
dumping  agrlcultuxal  wastes  In  the  water 
supply. 

The  study  charges  that  the  Oallfomia 
Water  Project  will  cost  more  than  three  itlmes 
the  t2.8  bUUon  eetlmate,  wUl  subsidize  large 
landholders  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer, 
aoid  will  provide  only  50  cents  In  public  bene- 
fits for  each  •!  of  pubUc  expenditure. 

"Even  as  a  multl-bUllon  dollar  welfare 
scheme  for  major  political  campaign  con- 
tributors," the  report  said,  "the  water  project 
Is  Inefficient.  It  would  be  cbe(4>er  and  more 
efficient  to  merely  hand  the  recipients  $4.5 
billion  rather  than  spend  $9  billion  to  give 
them   a  MS   billion   gift." 

The  Waiter  Project  Director,  William  Ol- 
anelll.  replied  that  the  Nader  group  has  In- 
accurately assessed  both  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits. 

The  T^ask  Force  describes  California's  Water 
Quality  Control  Act  (described  by  Oovernor 
Reagan  as  "the  toughest  In  history")  as  a 
law  written  by  pollutes  and  for  polluters, 
weakened  further  by  non-enforcement." 

"For  the  state  government,"  the  report 
says,  "the  act  Is  primarily  a  public  relations 
venture:  for  the  special  interests,  a  chance 
to  escape  federal  antipollution  enforcement." 

Nader's  task  force  charges  that  the  State 
Water  Quality  Control  Board  has  hidden  the 
Identity  of  polluters  and,  until  "a  slap  on  the 
wrut"  several  days  ago  of  U.S.  Steel  Corp., 
bad  not  fined  a  single  polluter. 

The  Nader  group  also  said  that  Oov.  Reagan 
has  secretly  written  President  NUon  asking 
that  fedwal  action  not  be  taken  against  Cali- 
fornia water  polluters,  althou^  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Control 
Administration  are  anxious  to  begin  federal 
prosecution  of  California  polluters,  the  re- 
port said. 

The  Task  Force  will  release  the  final  two 
sections  of  Its  study  next  week  In  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  These  will  deal  with 
recreation  and  wildlife,  new  development,  the 
uit>€Ui-sub  urban  complex,  transportation 
and  politick  power. 


THE  65TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  FIRST 
STATEWIDE  PRIMARY  ELECTION 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  was  the  65th  anniversary  of 
the  primary  election  system  as  a  state- 
wide method  of  permitting  citizens  to 
choose  candidates  for  public  office.  The 


State  was  Wisconsin;  the  innovator  was 
Robert  M.  La  Pollette,  who  later  was  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Tlie  real  strength  of  the  primary — 
especially  the  open  primary  as  used  in 
Wisconsin — is,  as  pointed  out  in  a  Mil- 
waukee Journal  editorial,  that  it  has 
given  the  individual  voter  "a  bigger  voice 
in  selecting  his  officials."  Still  another 
strength  is  that  it  has  kept  poUtical 
bossism  out  of  Wisconsin. 

The  open  primary  Is  a  simple,  yet 
practical  tool  for  good  government.  It 
illustrates  that  the  American  form  of 
government  can  approach  the  Ideals  of 
democracy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Milwaukee  Journal's  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

La  Follrtk  Staxtkd  it  m  1906 
^j^ecause  In  I8B6  and  again  In  1898  the 
lOllwarts  of  the  Republican  Party  denied 
the  nomination  for  governor  to  Robert  M. 
La  FoUette — taking  delegates  away  from  him. 
In  his  view,  by  the  persuasive  power  of  cash — 
Wisconsin  has  a  primary  election  system. 
Saturday  marked  Its  QWb.  annlvMsary. 

La  Follettte  won  the  governorship  In  1900, 
campaigning  vigorously  against  the  party 
convention  system  and  "bossism"  and  for  a 
system  that  would  allow  "the  people"  to 
choose  their  candidflMtes  for  the  general  elec- 
tion. Direct  nomination  by  the  people  was 
the  battle  cry  and,  on  that  pledge,  be  won. 

In  1008  he  got  a  primary  law  through  the 
LeglslartuTB,  but  only  after  an  amendment 
that  called  lor  a  statewide  referendum.  That 
was  a  ruse  by  Sen.  John  C.  Spooner,  a  lead- 
ing stalwart,  who  expected  the  people  of  the 
state  to  vote  It  down.  They  didn't.  It  carried 
by  61.9%  of  the  vote — and  iX  guaranteed  a 
La  FoUetite  regime  for  years. 

Florida  claims  the  credit  for  the  nation's 
first  primary  law,  but  its  system,  adopted  In 
1901,  only  gave  local  and  staite  officials  the 
right  to  use  a  primary  if  they  choee.  The  first 
direct  primary  was  used  by  the  Democratic 
Party  In  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania,  but 
Wisconsin  was  the  first  to  use  it  statewide, 
and  mandatorily.  By  1917  all  but  four  states 
had  some  form  of  primary.  Now  all  do. 

Leon  Epstein,  University  of  Wisconsin 
poUUcal  scientist,  has  written :  "That  candi- 
dates are  so  generally  nomlnftted  by  this 
method  in  the  United  States  but  not  else- 
where Is  one  of  the  most  striking  distin- 
guishing feattires  of  the  American  political 
system." 

Wisconsin's  system  Is  unustiol  In  that 
voters  need  not  register  or  affirm  commit- 
ment to  any  party  but  can  vote  on  whatever 
party  ballot  they  choose.  As  Epateln  says,  "the 
Wlsoonsln  voter  can  be  a  Republican  at  a 
Septen^ber  primary,  a  Deoaocrat  at  the  fol> 
lowing  November  general  election  and  then  a 
Republican  again  at  the  primary  two  years 
Ister."  This  free  wheeling  system  has  often 
negated  the  hopes  of  party  leaders,  as  voters 
crisscrossed  at  will. 

One  result  of  the  primary  has  been  to  keep 
political  booses  from  passing  the  plums 
around — winning  candidates  found  It  easier 
to  gain  backing  ctf  voters  and  thus  keep  their 
jobs  than  to  keep  the  support  of  bosses  dlc- 
tsting  nominations.  It  also  worked  to  help 
strong  political  leaders  in  selecting  favorites 
ten  nomination,  as  the  La  FoUette  dynasty 
showed.  Yet  It  does  give  the  people  a  direct 
vdoe,  and  even  the  RepubUcan  Party,  which 
endorses  state  and  congressional  nominees  at 
prior  conventions,  sometimes  finds  Its  choice 
overturned  in  primaries. 

Overall,  the  jxlmary  system  has  brought 
strength  to  the  individual  voter  and  given 


him  a  liigger  voles  tn  selecting  bis  omclals. 
Wisconsin  can  claim  credit  for  starting  it. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  NAUONAL 
SUBJECTS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
July-August  issue  of  my  newsletter,  I 
included  a  questionnaire  with  15  ques- 
tions and  have  now  tabulated  the  first 
10,000  of  the  responses. 

Alttiough  some  answers  are  still  com- 
ing in,  those  additional  questionnaires 
are  not  changing  the  percentages  ob- 
tained from  the  first  sampling.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
respondents  to  my  poll  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  questions  and  re- 
sponses be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objectioQ,  the  question- 
naire was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoro,  aa  follows: 

QTTasnoNNAnx 

1.  Would  you  support  additional  oontrc^ 
over  air  and  water  pollution  and  increased 
federal  f\uuls  for  such  programs? 

Yes 79 

No 18 

Undecided 8 

2.  Do  you  believe  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments should  assist  Industry  in  meeting 
part  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  and  installing 
pollution  control  equipment? 

Yes . 88 

No _    81 

Undecided il 

3.  Would  you  favor  limiting  presidents  to 
a  single  six  year  term? 

Yes 44 

No 4« 

Undecided lo 

4.  Would  you  favor  limiting  the  terms  of 
federal  judges  with  reappointment  subject  to 
t4>praval  by  the  Congress? 

Yes 77 

No 17 

Undecided 6 

6.  Legislation  has  been  Introducd  In  the 
Congress  to  establish  firm  limits  on  can^jslgn 
contributions  and  expenditures  in  federal 
elections.  Do  you  favor  a  tightening  up  of 
present  law? 

Yes 00 

No 8 

Undecided 8 

6.  Aside  from  voting,  have  you  ever  ac- 
tively participated  in  an  election  campaign 
or  contrlbmed  funds  to  a  candidate  for  fed- 
eral office? 

Yes  - 81 

No 49 

7.  Would  you  favor  the  legalization  of 
marijuana? 

Yes „    la 

No 7S 

Undecided 10 

8.  Would  you  favor  an  automatic  cutoff  at 
foreign  aid  to  countries  which  do  not  co- 
operate In  curbing  production  and  Kmnggitng 
of  Illegal  drugs? 

Yes 88 

No 7 

Undecided    8 

9.  Do  you  beUeve  Communist  China  should 
be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations? 

Yes 88 

No as 

Undecided 18 
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.nH^~.Trt,i^?  Z^'i,™^  1^'Lf^"^  °^  ^  Convention  which  delineates  what  the  shows,   and   has   further   distinguished 

S^S^eS^T.^g^rtS^'SJrfieS?'"  convention  does  not  do  himself  as  a  writer,  producer,  anT^'S 

K«^i»*u»  lu  «ii»  u«ur  There   being  no   objection,   the  item  tor. 

J.^ ^  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  What  makes  Jerry  run?  There  is  prob- 

Undecided                                                   yi  ^  'oUows:  ably  no  pat  answer  that  I  can  give  on 

What  thk  Cowvxmtiom  Doxs  Not  Do  that  subject.  The  fact  is  that  Jerry  Lewis 

,J«;^f  J^,*^^,!,  **?  elected  and  ap-  At  the  risk  of  being  repetitious,  the  com-  has  utilized  his  wide  popularity  and  large 

^^.h^^i^^^^^    ^^*  ^^'  •^***«  emphasizes  again  what  the  oonven-  foUowing  built  over  the  years  to  assist 

"i^aCf i^.^^^^^T''  "^  "*"""  "°^  T"  n  "".■      .K  "^«  **"«"^"  Dystrophy  ^Association  of 

a  sources  or  income?  ,^"_?<f»  ^o*  ^l**'  "»«  rules  of  warfare,  or  America.  For  21  years.  Jerry  has  spent 

X" TO  the  obligations  of  parties  to  the  Geneva  con-  much  of  his  time  soliciting  help  and  con- 

No . 17  ventions  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  t^K^+i^^-   *„   «_v.i.   ..wj    ^      k  «»*^  v^^" 

Undedded    ".Ii::      8  and  protection  of  clviUan  peiSons  in  time  of  ^^^^^""^  *?   ^^j  ^  "^^^""^  ^^^^^ 

war  which  cripples  and  kills  so  many  of  our 

voll^  A^r?'^'^  *^*  '^°''*P*  °'  ""  '^^  "'  **•  "^o*  Wly  to  dvu  wars  as  «K5h.  chUdren. 

^        Army/  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^  persecutions  such  as  The  public  part  of  Jerry's  Involvement 

Yes 46  the  currenUy  headUned  Soviet  treatment  of  with  MDA  is  seen  each  year  on  the  Labor 

No 41  Its  Jewish  population.  Day  telethon  he  hosts  for  20  hours  from 

Undedded   13  It  does  not  apply  to  discrlminaUon.  racial  New  York  City.  Last  year.  Jerry  enlisted 

13.  Do  you  believe  able-bodied  welfare  re-  u  d^  n^  anniv  to  ^yJI^  no«,.i.ti««  ^'^^  support  of  65  stations  around  tiie 
dplents  should  be  required  to  take  available  oontrS^^»^«  voluntary  population  country  to  tie  into  tile  New  York  telecast, 
work  as  a  condition  of  recdving  aid?  it  does  not  apply  to  the  past.  and  thus  augment  the  potential  for  much 

Yes 94  Charges  that  any  or  all  of  these  actions  needed    contributions.    The    result    was 

No 3  might  constitute  genocide  in  one  nation  or  over  $5  million.  Last  weekend,  Jerry  al- 

Undedded   3  another  have   been   bandied   about   loosely  most  doubled  the  participation   to   120 

14.  Would  you  support  a  reduction  of  U.S.  2^*!;i!'!/!!!lwi«"^  ?*  committee  again  stations,  coast-to-coast.  and  raised  an  In- 
troop.  m  Buiope  by  hatf  the  pr^eent  numJ  ^^ute ^^S?^  .^  L?  1^"^r.^  ^°*  credible  $8,125,387. 

ber  or  roughly  to  a  level  of  160^.000?  --*"^.  Kieme^t  ^'intn^'i^S  ,  ^^viously.  tiierj  is  a  very  serious  side 

Yes 68  In  the  20-year  history  of  the  Genocide  Con-  "*  "^®  ™^  adored  as  a  clown.  But  it  is  a 

No 17  vention  no  single  prosecution  has  taken  place  serious  side  wedded  to  an  emotional  con- 

Undedded   ao  In  *ny  of  the  nations  party  to  it.  cem  for  his  fellow  man.  Jerry  Lewis  ts  a 

15  Do  vou  beH«v«  tji«  fMi«T.i  .,«„«r«r«-T,*  lUustrative  of  the  type  of  charge  Involved  true  humanitarian,  and  I  am  proud  that 

shiiid^C?S;%?rJl3l^v'^n^^th  bere-and  the  kind  the  united  States  might  he  is  one  of  my  constituents-and  proud- 

state  anflocaT^J^l^r  "'^'^^  ^"^  S^dlUXSe^A^A  ^rTnlS^TrS  ''  ^  that  he  is  my  friend. 

Yes 62  contained  In  a  booklet  entitled  "We  Charge  ^-^^^^^^— — 

No. 34  Genocide:  The  historic  petition  to  the  United     

Undedded     14  Nations  for  relief   fK>m   the  crime  of  the  THE  5 1ST  CONVENTION  OF  NATION- 

^_^^^^^^^^  United  States  Government  against  the  Ne-  AL  l''l«:t':i  >  INOREDIENT8  ASSOCIA- 

^"^"^^^^"^  gro  People."  This  petition  was  first  presented  TION 

GENOCIDE:    WHAT  IT  IS  NOT  ^^  ^^*  ^^^^  Nations  in  1951  and  has  now  ..     piimrMTTMr    Mr   i>r«HH«,f    lot-r 

been  reprinted  with  a  new  preface  and  fore-  ^"-  'rtVJXMLLRE.  Mr.  President,  later 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last  word.  The  United  Nations  has  done  nothing  this  month  the  National  Feed  Ingredients 

spring  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela-  with  it  in  ao  years,  even  though,  under  the  Association  will  hold  its  51st  convention 

tions  reported  the  Genocide  Convention  "barter   it   can   discuss   anything   that   u  at  Delavan,  Wis.  Governor  Lucey  has  set 

to  the  Senate  with  the  recommendation  brought  to  its  attention,  irrespective  of  ad-  September  27  as  "Salute  to  NFIA  Day" 

that  Uie  Senate  ratify  the  treaty.  A  con-  ^rt^?f,^  t^^!S^'^''^^L?.*™*"^'"  **v.*  ^  Wisconsin.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

siderable  controversy   occurred   in  the  rir^ciThlrgS^^'p^^r^XtS^  i?t  that  Governor  Lucey's  proclamation  be 

course  of  committee  heanngs  and  in  gen-  practical   perepective.    charges   have   been  Printed  in  the  Record. 

eral  public  discussion:  Some  people  said  made  and  win  no  doubt  be  made  again,  even  There  being  no  objection,  the  proclam- 

that   the  treaty's  provisions  were  too  though  the  United  states  has  enacted  historic  ation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

broad  in  scope  and  thus  should  not  be  civil  rights  legislation  since  1951,  but  the  Record,  as  follows : 

ratified,  while  others  said  that  its  provi-  conmilttee  cannot  stress  enough  that  such  Proclamation 

SoTbeT/SfiS*  "'"°'  ""**  '"""^  '^°"'''  s?i?r  geridara^i  ir^tL'^^L^n;  Whe^.   the    National    ^^^In^ents 

T  ^  fi^          *K   .  *v-    ^          ..    ^  1«**^«  them  so.  Genodde  U  what  the  con-  Af»°<=l*tion  is  celebrating  its  fifty-first  an- 

I  would  argue  that  the  Genocide  Con-  vention  says  and  not  what  crusaders  for  hu-  *^1'«"»>7:  and 

vention  in  its  present  form  Is  the  best  man  rights,  no  matter  how  weU  motivated  whereas,   the   National   Feed    Ingredients 

first  step  toward  a  peaceful  world  which  allege.                                                                    '  Association  has  made   many   valuable  con- 

the   Senate   has   within   its   immediate  The  convention,  in  fact,  leaves  so  many  J?^^'!"?^",^^  ^f„l^^''\^.S^  *"t'*.f 

power  to  act  upon  at  tills  time.  As  law  it  areas  uia^ected  that  this  is.  oddly  enough":  S^^.i^^^rSr^^lTSam^'lnd 

is  far  from  perfect,  but  then  most  laws  -«  S^^n'en'^iCrr^tSf^aS'tZ^at  ^^-  ^^^  ^"^  a'S^.^ine:^"  trade 

are  not  perfect.  It  does  not  operate  under  ^hl  w^enWon  ^^^  o^oT«"^  tf  ^  association  has  fostered  a  grater  understand- 

the    inflated    definition    of    genocide    so  worthless  and  that  the  united  states  should  ^'^^  between  American  academic  reeearchere 

prevalent  today,  which  should  be  a  cause  instead  work  to  persuade  the  united  NaUons  *'^**  researchers  in  foreign  lands  through  the 

Of  reUef  to  some  and  disappointment  to  to  negotiate  one  with  teeth  in  it— one  which  "^^^^^  Travel  Awards  Program";  and 

Others.   As   indicated   in   the  committee  would  cover  poatloal  groups  and  governments  _w*iereas.  the  NPIA  has  been  a  leader  in 

report:  and  which  would  correct  other  alleged  de-  f''*  Important  area  of  improving  the  public's 

Genocide  is  what  the  convention  says  and  ^Tt^l^^^J^^^Ztl^^/^^lJ^.T.  "^e^irthr^nTpr^ld^ls^NFIA  over 

not   What  crusaders   for  human  rights,   no  TM-v^^^^tv  ^^e  n^  la^^^^m^f  the  past  fifty-one  ykrs  have  exerted  strong 

matter  how  well  motivated,  allege.  uS^^StTS  f^SiS.^  l^'-niember  ^^   progressive   leadership   within   the  ^. 

That  is  one  of  the  strengths  of  law:  "  "°f""  ^t  livestock  feeding  industry,  as  well 

Tt  4.  «»Kof  »♦  «-„-  it  »    '"'l~"^"'  "*  "*'*•  —^^^^^"—^  as  in  aU  of  American  agri-business;  and 

ll?  S  «ia.^^r.K  ^°°  "°/*  ^^  !T  JERRY  LEWIS  mxer^.  the  many  Slcultural  public  af- 

^w.^w**^**^^?*  "*®  ^^^^  °'  genocide  JERRY  LEWIS  j^^  activities  of  the  cu^nt  NFIA  president. 

Within  the  realm  of  International  law,  we  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  John  w.  Megown.  have  received  considerable 

will  define  genocide  precisely  so  that  it  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  funny  man  who  recognition  at  au  levels  of  government,  local 

may  be  possible  to  distinguish  between  has  spent   the  better  part  of   his  life  ^^**  *°**  national,  and  throughout  America's 

what  acts  may  be  termed  "genocidal"  making  people  laugh.  Jerry  Lewis  has  '*'^*«t  industry— Agriculture;  and 

and  what  may  not.  brought  great  Joy  and  haoDlness  to  ciU-  Whereas,  the  National  Peed  ingredients  As- 

nn^!^^  Tn^^r"*  *^"^'  *°  ^^  ^e^of\KSr?"LldTSl^ta'iS-  ri'^^ra^LrK^Sgnem^s: 

printed  in  tiie  Record  an  excerpt  from  tions  aU  around  the  world.  He  has  ap-  consm                        ^^'  °*^"^'  ^^ 

the  committee  report  on  the  Genocide  peared  In  countless  films,  and  television  Now,"  therefore,  i.  Patrick  J.  Lucey,  Oov- 
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amor  of  the  SUte  of  Wlaoonaln,  do  bareby 
proctAlm  Monday,  eaptemter  27,  1971.  m 
"Salute  to  MTIA  Day"  In  Wisconsin  and  urge 
aU  dtlaana  to  taka  notloa  of  ttaa  oontzlbu- 
ttonacrfNTlA. 


DEATH  OF  ELMO  ROPER 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  we  were  all 
saddened  by  Elmo  Roper's  death  earlier 
this  year.  As  I  said  In  the  Senate  on 
April  30: 

Purely  on  a  personal  basU  and  In  no  way 
as  an  official  announcement,  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  to  my  colleagues  my 
deep,  personal  grief  In  learning  this  morning 
of  tbe  death  of  a  great  American.  Elmo  Roper. 

I  shall  not  presiune  to  speak  as  though  I 
were  delivering  a  eulogy.  But  1  could  not  let 
this  day  go  by  without  Indicating  that.  In 
my  Judgment,  without  great  spirits  Ulte  Hmo 
Roper,  this  country  and  humanity  could 
scarcely  function. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  a  more  appro- 
priate time  better  to  express  our  views  on 
Elmo  Roper  and  what  his  loss  means  to  us, 
but  Just  now  I  wish  to  express  my  personal 
sympathy  to  his  famUy  at  this  hour  of  their 
grief.  My  own  U  so  great  that  I  want  to  share 
It  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  some 
of  the  tributes  to  Mr.  Roper  at  the  funer- 
al services  on  May  3  and  which  were 
published  in  the  July  1971,  issue  of  the 
Roper  Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trib- 
utes were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoiU),  as  follows: 

(From  tba  Roper  Report,  July  1971] 
Elmo  B.  Ropks,  Jb. — 1900-71 

Elmo  Roper,  a  pioneer  of  the  poUs,  died  In 
April,  ending  a  career  which  spanned  four 
decades  of  survey  research.  He  was  a  foimd- 
Ing  partner  of  the  firm  of  Chertngton,  Roper 
and  Wood  In  1933.  and  a  founding  director  of 
The  Roper  OrganizaUon  in  1970.  His  loss  Is 
deeply  felt  by  all  who  knew  and  worked 
with  him. 

His  Impact  on  the  field  be  helped  found 
was  enormous,  both  on  the  development  of 
research  techniques  and  through  his  Ideas 
about  the  proper  use  of  those  techniques. 
Election  predlctloD  was.  to  blm,  not  much 
more  than  a  public  acjusement.  The  real  po- 
tential of  the  tool  lay  in  exploring  what  he 
called  "the  why  behind  the  what,"  the  rea- 
sons people  felt  and  thought  as  they  did.  and 
In  Uylng  bare  the  areas  of  public  Ignorance, 
so  that  the  gaps  in  public  knowledge  could 
be  filled.  He  bad  faith  that,  given  the  facts, 
people  would  act  wisely,  more  often  than 
not,  out  of  their  good  Instincts  and  common 
sense. 

Much  has  been  written  ^bllcly  of  his  con- 
tributions In  many  areas  of  national  life. 
But  he  was  much  more  than  a  public  figure. 
He  touched  many  lives  In  many  ways.  The 
variety  of  his  friends,  their  diverse  perspec- 
tives and  the  words  they  have  said  about 
him,  tell  the  story  of  Elmo  Roper  better  than 
any  one  person  could. 

These  are  a  few  words  from  the  eulogy  at 
his  fimeral  servlcee  on  May  3: 

Prank  Church,  United  States  Senator:  "An 
Independent  thinker;  a  pollster  without  peer; 
an  eminent  citizen,  commentator,  columnist, 
and  prcxfessor — a  man  who  possessed  the  gift 
of  friendship.  If  each  American  were  to  con- 
tribute a  tenth  as  much  to  the  well-being 
of  bis  country  as  did  Elmo  Roper,  what  a 
wondrous  land  ours  would  be." 

And  these  comments  from  letters  received 
by  tbe  Roper  family. 

John  P.  Kraft.  Washington.  D.C.:  "Elmo 
wouldn't  listen   when   you   tried  to  thank 


hlmt  Because  be  did  so  much  for  so  many 
people,  and  it  was  "old  bat."  He'd  only  lis- 
ten when  you  asked  him." 

Avery  Brooke,  Darlen,  CX>nn.:  "I  remem- 
ber traveling  on  the  train  years  ago,  erary- 
one  with  his  own  varying  opinions  and  Elmo 
giving  his  firmly,  but  expecting  everyone  to 
give  their  own  Just  as  firmly.  Or  talking  to 
Sally  when  she  was  three  as  seriously  as  to  a 
Senator." 

Ame  Baug,  Haug  Associates:  "I  drove  your 
father  down  to  his  desert  properties  which, 
as  you  know,  are  primarily  rock.  In  anaww 
to  my  question — "Why  did  you  buy  this  klxKl 
of  land?" — he  repUed:  "I  want  to  see  that 
land  like  this  stays  untouched,  un^xitled." 

Melvln  D.  PMd,  Field  Ressarch  Oo.:  "I 
can  stiU  rem«nber  a  session  with  him  tw«nty 
years  ago  when  he  spoke  of  bis  guiding 
principles  as  a  research  coii4>any  entrepre- 
neur— "Dont  try  to  do  it  all,  but  whatever 
you  do,  do  It  well.  Be  sure  you  and  your 
people  are  adequately  compensated  for  your 
work." 

Oharles  B.  Crlsman,  Redding,  Conn.:  "I 
knew  blm  as  a  good  dttzen  of  Redding.  He 
always  responded  to  the  many  requests  wa 
made  upon  him  to  help  the  ohlldren  In  our 
town  and  treated  our  problems  as  though 
they  were  Issues  of  major  concern.  Perhaps 
this  Is  a  small  matter  in  terms  of  his  great 
accomplishments.  But  I  do  not  think  so." 

Beth  Ckragnon.  Former  Field  Supervisor: 
"He  was  never  too  busy  to  do  something 
kind  or  thoughtful." 

Whltelaw  Reld,  Former  Publlaber,  N.T. 
Herald  Trlbime:  "His  was  a  big  brain,  and 
the  Tribune  was  lucky  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  thinking  and  careful  work  over  the 
years.  I  am  bitter  about  bis  loss  to  work  for 
a  better  world  on  countless  fronts." 

William  P.  Headden,  atandard  Oil  Co. 
(N.J.) :  "Elmo  Roper  is  a  great  naoM  to 
Amnlcans.  He  Is  a  great  name  In  Standard 
OU,  too,  for  a  whole  generation  of  our  peo- 
ple oame  to  know  him  and  to  lean  heavUy 
for  their  guidance  on  his  remarkable  social 
and  polltioal  skills.  His  professional  talents 
helped  redirect  the  course  of  our  company." 

Dorothy  Hand,  Interviewer:  "His  abUlty  to 
treat  the  most  Insignificant  and  temporary 
Interviewer  with  a  sense  of  importanca — 
their  Importance.  This  carried  right  through 
the  whole  organisation — still  does,  a  wonder- 
ful memorial  to  Elmo  Roper — a  living  one." 

Mary  OUbert,  Former  Staff  Member:  "Ha 
was  a  'liberal':  I  am  a  'conservative'  (Buckley 
type) ,  but  I  very  much  respected  him  for 
putting  his  liberalism  on  the  line — In  his 
firm  where  It  cost  him  money — Instead  of 
Just  mouthing  It." 

Julian  Goodman,  President,  NBC:  "He  re- 
mained affirmative  In  his  viewpoint  about 
America  and  Americans.  He  sought  always 
to  explore  the  mettns  of  adding  to  the  social 
usefulness  of  the  scientific  political  poU  be 
bad  created." 

Andrew  O.  Bato,  Former  Staff  Member: 
"He  can  never  get  too  much  credit  for  the 
way  In  which  be  built  a  research  discipline — 
thorough  when  most  people  were  superficial, 
impeccably  honest  and  precise  throughout, 
and  above  all,  maintaining  a  classically  clear 
and  commonsense  way  of  analyzing  and  pre- 
senting findings  that  has  survived  tbe  fads 
of  motlvatlonists  and  hypermathematlclans." 

OrvUle  Baldwin,  Hebron  Nebraska:  '"Hte 
people  of  this  community  are  quietly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Hebron  has  lost  Its  number 
one  native  son — tbe  outstanding  contribu- 
tion of  this  area  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
world — and  Hebrcm's  greatest  benefactor. 
Bach  feels  a  pOTsonal  loss.  The  fiag  at  the 
court  house  Is  at  half  staff — and  appropri- 
ately so." 

WUllam  D.  Patterson,  Saturday  Review: 
"What  a  fuU  Ufe  be  lived,  tbe  embodiment 
of  wit,  wisdom,  kindness,  generosity,  cour- 
age and  Integrity.  We  appracUted  and  ad- 
mired all  he  did  for  us  as  friend,  counselor 
and  Bdltor-at-Large." 


Robert  Finch,  Presidential  Counselor:  "For 
all  of  us  he  added  science  to  tbe  art  of  poli- 
tics and  made  It  the  more  responsive,  tbe 
more  req>ectable.  Our  nation  will  mlas  him," 

Itbiel  de  Sola  Pool,  MJ.T.:  "He  has  reaUy 
been  a  kind  of  father  figure  for  everyone  in 
the  public  opinion  field.  He  has  been  the 
sf  t.eeman  of  the  field,  the  man  who  bas  seen 
tba  broader  Implications  for  public  poUcy  and 
the  moral  issues  involved.  .  .  .  Every  oontaot 
with  him  was  fun  and  also  Inspiring." 

Carl  Henrlkson.  Member.  Market  Research 
CouncU :  "Few  people  really  knew  of  his  wide 
and  diverse  Interests  and  activities  In  behalf 
of  the  social  and  economic  betterment  of 
mankind.  Tbe  loss  of  his  leadership,  kind- 
liness and  friendship  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  many  people  In  high  places,  ordinary  folks 
and  particularly  by  bis  legion  of  fellow  work- 
ers In  tba  marketing  and  opinion  research 
vineyard." 

Louis  Hausman,  American  CouncU  on  Edu- 
cation: "Over  the  30  years  I  knew  him,  he 
was  always — in  business  and  In  personal  re- 
lations— warm,  ^oughtful,  and  ever  so  wise. 
His  passing  leaves  a  gaping  hole  in  our 
society." 

Archibald  Crossley,  Princeton,  N.J.:  "I 
doubt  If  even  you  know  a  number  of  things 
your  father  went  out  of  his  way  to  do  for 
me.  And  when  be  Introduced  me  or  I  Intro- 
duced him  as  a  speaker  there  was  always  be- 
hind the  kidding  a  warmth  of  personal  feel- 
ing. There  U  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  he 
knew  the  true  feeling  that  was  back  of  the 
teasing." 

Prlsellla  Day,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. :  "Row  much 
I  loved  and  admired  him.  Loving  of  course 
Is  spontaneous,  a  balplaas  reaction  to  an- 
other's little  human  foibles — like  grading 
Christmas  cards,  panning  stuffy  guests  and 
singing  lusty  off-key  duets.  But  the  respect 
and  admiration  are  for  bis  fine  and  truly 
noble  quaUtles.  He  bad  more  of  the  rare  vir- 
tues than  anyone  I've  known.  Power  could 
not  degrade  him.  It  made  Brno  only  more 
humane  and  tolerant.  I  admired  too  bis 
refreshingly  youthful  optimism.  I  always 
felt  more  secure  knowing  that  one  so  knowl- 
edgeable and  wise,  was  confident  we  would 
work  ourselves  out  of  the  current  morass." 

(From  tbe  CoifomsioNAi.  Bbooid,  AprU  30, 
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Dbatb  or  Blmo  Rom 

Mr.  Csai.  Mr.  ftesldant,  purely  on  a 
personal  basis  and  In  no  way  as  an  official 
announcement,  I  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing to  my  coUeagues  my  deep,  personal 
grief  In  learning  this  morning  of  tbe  death 
of  a  great  American,  Elmo  Roper. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  speak  as  though  I 
were  delivering  a  eulogy.  But  I  could  not  let 
this  day  go  by  without  Indicating  that.  In  my 
judgment,  without  great  spirits  Ilka  Elmo 
Roper,  this  coimtry  and  humanity  could 
scarcely  function. 

Mr.  President,  there  wUI  be  a  more  ap- 
propriate time  better  to  express  our  views 
on  Elmo  Roper  and  what  his  loss  means  to 
us,  bu*:  just  now  I  wish  to  express  my  per- 
sonal sympathy  to  bis  family  at  this  hour  of 
their  grief.  My  own  Is  so  great  that  I  want 
to  share  it  with  my  coUeagues. 

Mr.  Javrrs.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Case.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Javrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  would  Uka  to 
Identify  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey.  I  knew  Elmo  Roper 
very  well.  I  know  bow  close  tbe  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  was  to  him. 

He  helped  me  In  my  first  campaign.  That 
was  probably  tbe  first  time  that  any  survey 
was  taken  of  any  district  to  see  what  was 
troubling  the  district. 

I  have  tbe  fondest  memory  of  Elmo  Roper. 
I  join  my  colleague  In  expressing  our  con- 
dolences and  sorrow  to  his  f amUy. 

The  PaxsmKMT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
fiirtber  morning  business? 
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SANTA    BARBARA    CHANNEL:    TWO 
MORE  OIL  PLATFORMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  US.  Geological  Siu'vey  Issued 
a  final  environmental  statement  as  its 
conclusion  after  reviewing  the  various 
ccMnments — official  and  public— on  its 
earlier  draft  statements  of  February  23, 
1971,  and  May  10,  1971.  on  the  question 
of  allowing  two  more  drilling  platforms 
to  be  erected  on  Federal  leases  In  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel.  I  am  informed 
that  Secretary  Morton  is  reviewing  the 
complete  file  which  has  been  assembled 
in  the  process  of  complying  with  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  His  final  deci- 
sion, which  may  be  made  momentarily, 
has  clearly  been  weighted  toward  ap- 
proval of  the  additional  platforms  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  USOS. 

After  a  9-month  pregnancy  of  draft- 
ings, hearings,  redraftings,  criticisms, 
countercriticLsms,  and  other  obsequies  to 
environmental  policy,  two  preassembled 
oil  drilling  platforms  are  about  to  spring, 
full  blown,  into  the  lap  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel.  In  USGS  words,  the 
platforms  will  be  "a  temporary  intrusion 
In  the  environment."  The  report  goes  on 
to  define  "temporary"  as  being  "a  pe- 
riod of  10  to  30  years." 

The  USGS  reasons  for  advocating 
these  platforms  are  fairly  explicit.  The 
report  admits  that  the  "scenic  nature  of 
the  channel  will  be  further  modified," 
that  "oil  pollution  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment could  result — from  a  serious  ac- 
cident or  malfunction,"  that  in  bad 
weather  an  oil  spill  could  "cause  extensive 
short-term  damage  to  besu;hes  and  wild- 
life," and  that  "long-term  or  permanent 
effects  of  major  oil  spills  are  still  un- 
known." But  ail  of  this  potential  for  en- 
vironmental disaster  is  apparently  coun- 
terbalanced In  the  USGS  view  by  two 
basic  economic  considerations: 

The  proposed  platforms  would  permit  sub- 
stantial and  needed  resources  to  the  econ- 
omy, and  alternative  methods  of  develop- 
ment from  existing  platforms  do  not  permit 
complete  recovery  of  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  thor- 
ough investigation  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  environmental 
impact  of  these  proposed  platforms  has 
been  evaluated  would  be  an  appropriate 
review  of  the  feasibility  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Moreover,  the  Interior  Committee  has 
before  it  at  least  two  bills  which  would 
substantially  affect  oil  drilling  In  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel:  The  adminis- 
tration bill  (S.  1853)  and  (8.  373)  the 
bill  which  my  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNZT)  and  I  have  proposed  to 
ban  oil  development  in  a  portion  of  the 
channel  and  provide  a  moratorium  on 
new  drilling  in  other  portions.  Our  bill 
would  bsm  the  erecticm  of  additional 
above-water  platforms  such  as  platforms 
C  and  Henry,  the  two  subjects  of  the  Sec- 
retary's Imminent  decision. 

In  light  of  the  Interior  Department's 
cooslstent  history  of  giving  oil  produc- 
tion a  higher  priority  than  the  aesthetic, 
recreational,  commercial,  and  environ- 
mental  values  of  the  Santa  Bartiara 


Channel,  I  believe  Secretary  Morton 
should  delay  his  decision  on  the  installa- 
tion of  these  platforms  imtil  Congress 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
environmental  Impact  findings  of  the 
USOS  and  of  other  agencies.  In  particu- 
lar, I  believe  the  appropriate  committee 
should  look  into  the  comments  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  on  the 
USGS  draft.  The  EPA,  for  Instance, 
raises  the  question  of  whether  the  Re- 
petto  formation  might  more  expeditious- 
ly be  depleted  by  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion rates  from  the  wells  on  platforms 
A  and  B  than  by  the  installation  of  plat- 
forms C  and  Henry.  Without  referring 
to  this  question,  the  USGS  final  state- 
ment simply  reiterates  that  platform  C 
would  help  relieve  the  pressure  from  the 
Dos  Cuadras  field. 

In  addition,  the  92d  Congress  has  yet 
to  hold  a  single  hearing  on  the  continu- 
ing pc^ution  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel environment  from  exploration  and 
development  for  oil.  Clearly  the  exist- 
ence of  various  bills,  including  the  ad- 
ministration's own,  would  warrant  a  de- 
lay in  the  installation  of  these  two  plat- 
forms. If  it  will  take  from  10  to  30  years 
to  deplete  Ctos  Cuadras  field,  surely  the 
commencement  of  supplemental  produc- 
tion operations  cannot  be  so  urgent  that 
the  possibility  of  congressional  recon- 
sideration of  Santa  Barbara  Channel  de- 
velopment needs  to  be  preempted.  The 
substantial  environmental  objections  to 
adding  more  steel  superstructures  to  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  Junkyard  should 
not  be  so  summarily  dismissed. 

President  Nixon  has  himself  had  the 
experience  of  an  oil-drenched  beach  at 
his  frontyard  at  San  Clemente,  Calif.  I 
would  hope  that  experience  will  encoiu*- 
age  him  to  intervene  with  his  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times 
on  August  26,  1971,  published  an  excel- 
lent editorial  on  exacUy  this  last  point. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  flHltorlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ebbos — HUMaN  am)  Pouncai. 

It  Is  not  pleasant  for  anyone  to  have  an 
oU  slick  washed  up  on  his  private  beach, 
but  if  you  are  President  of  the  United  States 
you  are  in  a  better  position  than  most  to  do 
something  about  It.  As  Commander-ln-Cbief 
of  tbe  armed  forces.  President  Nixon  had 
only  to  let  It  be  known  that  gobs  of  oil  had 
appeared  on  the  sands  of  his  Western  White 
House  at  San  Clemente  to  have  saUors  and 
marines  arrive  and  pick  up  the  stuff  by 
hand — which  was  fair  enough  since  the  oil 
bad  come  from  a  naval  tanker  offshore. 

The  spUl,  small  as  these  ugly  and  destruc- 
tive Incidents  go,  was  attributed  to  "human 
error."  That  might  be  all  there  was  to  say  if 
less  defensible  error  were  not  being  com- 
mitted by  Mr.  Nixon's  own  Department  of 
tbe  Interior  a  few  hundred  miles  north  of 
San  Clemente.  In  tbe  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel, Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  bas  lifted 
tbe  suspension  on  a^loratory  drUUng  for 
fourteen  of  tbe  72  oU  and  gas  leases,  to  the 
Intense  nervousness  of  the  region's  inhabi- 
tants. 

In  an  environmental  Impact  statement  to 
the  CoimcU  on  Environmental  Quality,  the 
Interior  Department  conceded  the  danger 
that  a  serious  accident  during  drilling  op- 
erations might  result  In  a  major  "splU,"  but 


it  called  the  hazard  "mlnlnua,"  as  though 
tbe  appalling  effects  of  the  blowout  in  1969 
were  already  forgotten  In  Washington  even 
whUe  they  were  stiU  being  felt  on  the  CaU- 
fomla  coast. 

President  Nixon,  it  may  be  recalled,  an- 
nounced creation  of  the  CouncU  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  from  his  Florida  home  along 
tbe  blue  waters  of  Key  Blscayne.  Perhaps 
the  oUy  waters  at  San  Clemente  will  inspire 
blm  now  to  square  his  Administration's  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  with  a  much  more  forthright  meas- 
ure urged  by  Senator  Cranston  of  California. 
Both  bUls  would  permanenUy  ban  drUllng  on 
about  half  the  leases,  but  the  Senators  would 
add  a  moratorum,  of  five  years  at  least,  on 
all  drtlllng— to  aUow  time  for  a  perfecting 
of  underwater  production  techniques  and 
the  developing  of  more  effective  means  for 
controlling  spills. 

Blowouts,  fires,  shipwrecks  and  human  er- 
rors may  not  be  preventable  as  sources  of 
devastating  oil  slicks,  but  the  errors  of  pol- 
icy that  make  them  possible  are  entirely 
preventable— especially  when  the  evidence  is 
so  overwhelming  on  the  dangers  of  off-shore 
drlUlng. 


POTENTIAL  OP  EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Jime  issue  of  American  Education  mag- 
azine, a  publication  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  has  as  its  cover  story  an  ar- 
ticle entiUed  'DOVACK's  Machines  Help 
Children  Read  "  by  Martee  vnus.  As  the 
Senate  sponsor  of  the  Educational  Tech- 
nology Act,  S.  2011,  I  take  a  particular 
interest  in  the  DOVACK  story,  an  agro- 
nym  for  a  differentiated,  oral,  visual 
aural,  computerized,  kinesthetic  charac- 
terization of  the  program. 

It  chronicles  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Florine 
Way,  a  teacher  In  Florida  schools  for 
nearly  three  decades,  in  developing  a  re- 
medial reading  experiment  Involving  in- 
tensive use  of  Instructional  technology: 
dictating  machines,  computers,  television 
cameras,  and  videotape  recorders. 
Funded  under  title  in  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the 
DOVACK  program  at  Howard  Academy, 
a  public  school  In  Monticello,  Jefferscxi 
County,  Pla.,  is  Just  one  example  of  how 
instructional  technology  in  a  systematic 
manner  supported  by  sound  planning, 
training,  and  implementation,  can  have 
a  beneficial  Impact  on  education. 

Of  particular  note  are  the  comments  of 
Mrs.  Way  contrasting  her  pre-DOVACK 
years  of  teaching  with  the  computer's 
role  in  the  DOVACK  program.  She  says 
of  those  early  years: 

I  had  to  do  chores  that  anybody  ooxUd 
have  done,  and  I  felt  I  should  have  been  able 
to  use  my  time  more  creatively.  I'm  neither 
the  educrat  who  thinks  machines  will  destroy 
children  nor  tbe  technocrat  who  believes 
machines  can  eliminate  teachtts.  I'm  In  the 
middle.  I  want  to  use  machines  to  ha^  teach- 
ers be  more  human. 

And  Dr.  E.  T.  Wlea,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Florida  State  University  Computing 
Center,  the  man  who  directed  the  devel- 
opment of  DOVACK's  computer  ele- 
ments, observes  that  although  DOVACK 
S3^stem  is  more  expensive,  that  "Is  the 
case  with  any  qjeclal  education  program. 
But  It  is  well  worth  the  extra  cost." 

DOVACK  is  Just  one  approach  toward 
the  improvement  of  Instruction  in  the 
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classrooms  of  America.  Unfortimately, 
the  potential  of  DOVACK  and  the  poten- 
tial of  the  many  other  programs  which 
cotild  be  mounted  in  educational  tech- 
nology have  not  been  realized  because 
of  the  lack  of  concentrated  Federal 
thrust  In  this  area.  8.  2011  would  pro- 
vide that  thrust. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  real 
significance  of  this  program  is  not  the 
mere  mechanical  potential  of  mechani- 
zation, but  the  results  that  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a  sjrstem  approach  to  educa- 
tion. 

I  commend  the  DOVACK  story  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

DOVACK'S  Macrinks   Hzlp   Childbem   Rkad 
(By  Martee  WUlis) 

A  flftb-gnMle  student  at  Howard  Academy, 
a  public  school  In  the  sleepy  moss-hung  com- 
munity of  Montlcello  In  rural  northwest 
Florida,  opens  bis  book  and  reads  haltingly: 
"Tim  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  Mary  .  .  .  walked  .  .  . 
together  .  .  .  down  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  street.  They 
.  . .  were  .  .  .  going  .  .  .  to  . . .  Bill's  . . .  house." 

At  the  same  time.  In  another  classroom  at 
the  same  school,  a  second  flfth-grader  reads 
with  more  ^>eed  and  assurance,  although 
from  a  far  less  likely  test:  "Johnny  Miller  is 
a  big-head  boy.  He  think  he  look  the  best, 
but  he  dont  look  the  best.  I  am  a  good  boy. 
Johnny  Miller  try  to  like  the  girls,  but  they 
don't  like  him.  He  have  eggs  for  breakfast." 

Both  fifth-graders  are  retarded  readers. 
The  one  having  difficulty  with  the  profession- 
ally prepared  story  of  Tim  and  Mary  is  in  a 
standard  classroom  situation.  The  book  helps 
him  by  using  such  techniques  as  word  repeti- 
tion, patterns  and  associations,  and  the 
teacher  comes  to  his  rescue  when  he  falters. 

But  nothing  about  the  second  student's 
study  process  is  standard.  He  sits  at  a  q>eclal 
desk  fitted  with  the  same  kind  of  dictating 
machine  as  those  used  by  thousands  of  execu- 
tives. The  broad  magnetic  band  on  the 
machine  feeds  the  story  of  the  unlikeable 
Johnny  Miller  through  an  earpiece,  so  that 
the  student  can  hear  It  as  his  eyes  move  along 
the  lines  of  a  printed  version  before  him. 
And  what  helps  Just  as  much  as  hearing  the 
story  as  he  reads  It  la  that  this  student  au- 
thored it,  bad  grammar  and  all.  He  dictated 
it  yesterday  into  this  same  machine. 

Overnight,  the  story  was  punched  on  cards 
and  fed  into  a  computer,  which  keeps  track 
of  all  his  stories  and  all  the  diHerent  words 
be  uses  and  provides  blm  each  day  with  a 
printed  version  of  the  preceding  day's  dicta- 
tion. 

The  student  is  one  of  204  Montlcello  chil- 
dren in  a  special  beginning  and  remedial 
reading  experiment  caUed  DOVACK;  the 
letters  of  the  acronym  represent  a  listing  of 
the  program's  characteristics — differentiated, 
oral,  visual,  aural,  computerized,  kinesthetic. 
Although  the  language-experience  approach 
on  which  DOVACK  Is  based  is  as  old  as  this 
century.  DOVACK  itself  has  been  nurtured 
from  original  concepts  by  Florine  Way,  a 
teacher  in  norida  schools  for  nearly  three 
decades. 

Mrs.  Way  developed  the  model  while  she 
was  teaching.  In  1986  and  1966,  using  a  grant 
from  the  Florida  State  XTnlverslty  Research 
Council,  she  conducted  a  pilot  study  among 
Illiterate  prisoners  at  Tallahassee's  Federal 
Correctional  Institution.  With  this  back- 
ground she  started  more  advanced  work 
among  public  school  children  in  Montlcello, 
some  35  miles  east  of  Tallahassee,  which  is 
now  in  its  third  and  final  year  of  funding 


under  title  m  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Edxicatlon  Act. 

The  first  year  at  Montlcello  was  no  more 
than  a  three-month  effort — a  kind  of  basic 
organizing.  Howard  Academy,  then  an  Insti- 
tution entirely  for  black  elementary  stu- 
dents, was  the  only  school  Involved. 

During  the  1909-70  school  year,  as  the  ex- 
periment continued  under  the  auspices  of 
Jefferson  County  School  Superintendent  Des- 
mond Bishop,  a  second  DOVACK  classroom 
was  set  up  across  town  at  Mamie  B.  Scott 
Elementary  School,  also  all  black.  Even  after 
both  schools  were  Integrated  last  fall,  they 
remained  primarily  black,  because  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  in  Jefferson  County 
Is  black.  Thus,  only  a  few  DOVACK  students 
are  white  and  the  DOVACK  teacher  and  two 
aides  In  each  of  the  schools  are  black. 

From  the  beginning.  Mrs.  Way  has  dealt 
with  much  more  than  a  simple  reading  im- 
provement program.  Disadvantages  in  life 
style,  social  statiis,  and  speech  have  also  en- 
tered very  largely  Into  DOVACK's  function 
and  goals.  This  becomes  more  apparent  as 
details  of  the  experiment  are  mastered. 

The  DOVACK  student  spends  one  class 
period  a  day  in  the  program.  Preliminary  to 
his  DOVACK  work,  be  examines  a  sheet  en- 
titled "My  DOVACK  Agenda,"  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion that  he  filled  out  the  previous  day.  The 
first  order  of  business  Is  to  take  from  his  desk 
his  box  which  contains  his  folder  of  pre- 
viously dictated  stories,  as  printed  out  for 
him  by  the  Control  Data  6400  computer  at 
Florida  State  University  In  Tallahassee.  He 
also  finds  his  wide  magnetic  belt  with  voice 
copies  of  those  stories,  although  the  voice  Is 
not  his  own.  Each  time  he  dictates  a  story, 
a  DOVACK  teacher  or  aide  listens  as  she 
punches  it  out  on  computer  cards.  She  then 
redlctates  It  for  him,  replacing  his  Afro- 
American  dialect  with  standard  English  pro- 
nunciation but  vrtthout  changing  the  origi- 
nal word  order. 

Before  he  concerns  himself  with  this  con- 
tinuing record  belt,  he  will  get  a  blank  belt 
from  a  supply  carton  In  the  classroom  and 
proceed  with  agenda  Item  two:  Dictate  a 
story. 

Preferably  he  dictates  something  he  re- 
cently experienced:  a  televl'jlon  program  he 
watched  last  night,  some  chores  he  had  to 
do  around  the  house,  an  incident  on  the 
way  to  school.  The  use  of  his  own  experience 
Is  DOVACK's  core  philosophy. 

"This  is  the  field  theory,  of  course,"  Florlne 
Way  says.  "Each  person  has  his  own  life 
space  consisting  of  everything  that  Is  a  part 
of  the  person  psychologically  and  environ- 
mentally. We  want  to  heighten  his  interest 
by  having  him  iise  things  he  grasps  best. 
When  we  introduce  new  subject  matter,  we 
want  him  to  be  able  to  make  his  under- 
standing of  It  a  part  of  his  own  experience 
in  his  life  space." 

The  new  dictation  goes  to  an  aide,  who 
punches  it  on  the  cards  for  the  computer. 
The  aide  must  be,  in  Mrs.  Way's  term,  "bi- 
lingual," as  she  must  understand  what  is 
often  so  strong  a  Negro  dialect  that  any- 
one not  accustomed  to  hearing  It  would  be 
lost.  The  aide  does  not  correct  granunatlcal 
errors  when  she  transfers  the  story  to 
cards.  "We  must  accept  people  as  they  are," 
Mrs.  Way  says.  "If  we  build  their  self-image, 
we're  helping  them  even  mott  than  when 
we're  teaching  them  to  read.  If  we  tell  a 
student  that  his  language  Is  terrible  and 
all  wrong,  we're  telling  him  not  only  that  he 
is  terrible,  but  also  that  his  family  and  his 
peers  are.  So  any  way  he  expresses  himself 
Is  acceptable." 

Meanwhile,  the  DOVACK  student  contin- 
ues with  his  agenda,  the  rest  of  the  class 
period  consisting  of  a  wide  range  of  study 
activities.  He  reads  the  printout  of  the  pre- 
vious day's  dictation,  listening  to  his  teach- 
er's voice  carefully  pronouncing  the  words  in 
his  ear  as  he  follows  them  on  paper.  He  also 


checks  the  words  of  the  story  Individually; 
they  are  listed  alphabetically  below  the  story, 
each  with  the  number  of  the  line  in  which  it 
appears,  so  he  can  check  any  word  in  con- 
text if  he  cannot  recognize  it  alone. 

The  DOVACK  student  might  then  choose 
an  older  story  from  the  permanent  file  In  his 
DOVACK  box  and  read  It  aloud  to  a  fellow 
student,  a  group  of  students,  or  a  teacher. 
Or  he  might  listen  as  other  students  read 
their  stories  to  him.  Perhaps  hell  use  bis 
Word  Attacker,  developed  by  Mrs.  Way  as  an 
aid  to  the  understanding  of  consonant 
blends.  Each  consonant  combination  U  ac- 
companied by  a  picture:  fi-  by  a  flower,  gl-  by 
a  glass,  -St  by  a  fist.  Working  with  another 
student,  be  might  arrange  letters  on  a  felt 
board  to  spell  the  words  used  In  dictating 
the  narrative. 

Mrs.  Way  and  her  assistants  do  not  Ignore 
bad  grammar  forever.  From  several  of  a 
child's  stories  they  make  a  composite  story 
in  the  third  person,  using  correct  form.  The 
child  Is  then  asked  to  read  It  and  study  It, 
and  he  Is  told  that  this  Is  another  way  of 
putting  things  be  had  said  earlier. 

"We  don't  tell  htm  he  Is  wrong  and  we  are 
right,"  Mrs.  Way  explains.  "We  say  his  way 
and  ours  are  different  ways  of  expressing  a 
thought.  But  the  point  Is  that  eventually  he 
will  begin  to  absorb  good  grammar." 

Every  sixth  class  day  the  DOVACK  pupil's 
agenda  sheet  will  show  that  he  is  due  for  a 
test  on  the  new  words  be  has  used  since  the 
last  examination.  It  is  in  these  tests  on  Im- 
mediate word  recognition,  as  well  as  in  the 
36-day  tests  checking  delayed  recall,  that  the 
computer  Is  most  helpful.  It  prints  out  a 
random  sample  of  each  student's  list  of  new 
words  which  is  sufficient  to  indicate  within 
five  percent  what  the  student's  score  would 
have  been  had  he  been  tested  on  bis  entire 
list. 

The  computer  does  other  important  Jobs: 
It  keeps  tab  on  the  total  number  of  words 
dictated  by  a  student  and  the  rate  at  which 
he  Is  introducing  and  learning  them.  (Aver- 
ages vary  from  .6  to  16  words  per  class  ses- 
sion.) The  computer  also  remembers  all  the 
test  scores  of  each  student.  With  such  infor- 
mation, the  machine  can  report  at  any  time — 
usually  Just  after  each  new  batch  of  test 
scores  are  added — bow  all  DOVACK  students 
are  doing. 

As  each  student  has  an  Identification  num- 
ber, the  computer  Issues  its  class  progress  re- 
port by  printing  the  student  niunbers  at 
scaittered  points  on  a  graph.  To  this  sheet  the 
teacher  applies  a  special  overlay  that  di- 
vides It  Into  quadrants.  An  individual  stu- 
dent's progress  is  quickly  evident  from  the 
quadrant  into  which  his  number  falls:  One 
quadrant  holds  that  the  student  needs  to 
study  his  dictations  more,  another  that  be 
needs  more  frequent  use  of  the  Word  At- 
tacker, a  third  that  be  could  use  nM>re  ex- 
periences and  understandings  of  subject  mat- 
ter to  broaden  bis  story  content,  the  fourth 
that  he  Is  about  where  be  should  be  and 
should  be  given  enough  encouragement  to 
keep  bis  enthusiasm  high. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Montlcello  DO- 
VACK program  in  the  abbreviated  1968-69 
session,  Mrs.  Way  selected  pupils  for  DO- 
VACK and  for  a  corresponding  control  group 
by  starting  with  their  scores  from  standard- 
ized tests.  "I  had  the  Idea  that  If  a  child  had 
a  higher  IQ  score  than  reading  score,  he  could 
learn  faster  the  DOVACK  way.  So  we  got  the 
pertinent  scores,  matched  pairs,  and  filpfied 
a  coin.  One  child  who  fit  that  hlgber-IQ-tban- 
readlng  formula  went  into  DOVACK,  the 
other  into  the  control  group. 

"We  soon  realized  we  bad  some  children  In 
DOVACK  who  were  reading  below  ability  but 
still  at  grade  level.  We  knew  then  that  those 
children  didn't  need  DOVACK;  they  needed 
no  more  than  developmental   instruction." 

Last  year,  the  situation  was  corrected  by 
taking  the  standardized  test  scores,  ranking 
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the  students  In  pairs  from  lowest  scores  to 
highest  and  choosing  pupils  from  the  lowest. 
"By  doing  that,"  Mrs.  Way  recalls,  "we  got 
fifth-graders  who  were  reading  on  a  first- 
grade  or  second-grade  level  and  some  who 
were  not  reading  at  all." 

In  that  second  round  of  student  selection. 
Mrs.  Way  did  not  pull  out  those  children  who 
bad  been  in  DOVACK  prevloxisly.  If  they  still 
needed  the  program,  they  were  chosen  a 
second  time.  This  year  the  same  reselectlon 
was  continued. 

This  year,  a  change  was  made  among  up- 
per-grade DOVACK  students  at  Howard 
Academy  for  whom  reading  Is  not  a  regular 
subject.  Class  Ume  had  to  be  fotmd,  and  it 
was  borrowed  from  social  studies.  All  the 
students  in  one  fifth-grade  and  one  sixth- 
grade  social  studies  class  at  Howard  are  in 
DOVACK.  For  six  days  half  these  students 
are  in  DOVACK  session  for  one  class  while 
the  other  half  are  in  social  studies.  For 
the  following  six  days  they  change  places. 
The  contrcH  group  consists  of  students  with 
similar  test  scores  in  other  fifth-grade  and 
sixth-grade  classes. 

Something  new  this  year  are  DOVACK 
packs,  each  one  a  collection  of  special  mate- 
rials for  individual  or  small -group  use  to  in- 
crease the  students'  vicarous  experiences — in 
effect,  to  give  them  more  things  to  tell  about 
In  their  stories.  Some  of  the  packs  contain 
visual  material  on  travel  or  other  entertain- 
ing subjects.  Others  have  both  visual  and 
listening  material. 

Students  also  have  more  direct  ways  to 
expand  their  experience  this  year.  The  most 
exciting  to  them  Is  a  home  television  camera 
and  videotape  recorder  that  they  can  use  In 
the  classroom  or  on  field  trips.  Occasionally, 
when  a  child  isn't  sure  what  be  can  tell  a 
story  about,  be  can  get  an  illustrated  book 
or  a  picture  from  an  ample  DOVACK  supply 
and  describe  what  be  sees.  Sometimes  the 
teacher  leads  several  students  in  a  dlscvisslon 
that  results  In  a  group  story.  Each  par- 
ticipant gets  a  copy  for  bis  own  file  and  com- 
puter memory  bank. 

It  Is  possible  for  a  student  to  become  so 
proficient  at  reading  that  he  no  longer  needs 
DOVACK.  Mrs.  Way  has  arrived  at  the  criteria 
for  making  such  a  decision. 

"When  the  computer  consistently  shows 
that  a  student  Is  dictating  many  new  words 
and  learning  them,  when  be  demonstrates  his 
knowledge  of  phonetic  principles,  when  he 
frequently  and  easily  reads  composite  stories 
other  than  bis  own,  when  he  checks  out  extra 
books  to  read  at  home  and  does  well  on  spe- 
cial Informal  reading  tests  to  confirm  all 
those  indications  of  progress,  then  be  is  ready 
to  leave  DOVACK.  But  it  hasn't  happened 
very  often  so  far." 

During  aU  her  i»e-DOVACK  years  of 
teaching,  Mrs.  Way  says  of  the  computer's 
role  in  the  program,  "I  bad  to  do  chores  that 
anybody  could  have  done,  and  I  felt  that 
I  should  have  been  able  to  use  my  time  more 
creatively.  I'm  neither  the  educrat  who 
thinks  machines  will  destroy  children  nor 
the  technocrat  who  believes  machines  can 
eliminate  teachers.  I'm  in  the  middle.  I  want 
to  use  machines  to  help  teachers  be  more 
human.  When  a  tonatr  colleague  asked.  'And 
what  do  you  do  when  yoiir  great  machine 
breaks  down?'  I  told  her.  'We  fix  it.'  " 

E.  P.  Miles.  Jr..  director  of  the  Florida 
State  University  Computing  Center,  directed 
the  development  of  DOVACK's  computer  ele- 
ments. He  thinks  they  have  worked  well  and 
that  the  oranputer  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
gram, which  he  admits  be  has  had  an  \xp- 
hill  struggle. 

Last  year,  all  student  stories  were  punched 
on  perforated  tape  and  fed  by  telephone  line 
to  the  computer  center  in  Tallahassee.  The 
computer  entered  the  new  stories  In  its 
memory  bank,  then  fed  them  back  over  the 
same  telephone  line  to  the  teletype  machines 
in  Montlcello  for  printouts. 


This  year,  although  printouts  still  com* 
back  over  the  telephone  line,  the  stories  are 
punched  out  on  cards  in  Montlcello  and 
band-delivered  to  Tallahassee.  It  saves  on 
line  charges. 

Dr.  Miles  thinks  telephone  Unas  could  be 
dropped  in  some  cases,  but  might  still  be 
needed  in  others — for  example,  where  dis- 
tances are  great.  He  is  leas  precise  on  how 
much  computer  costs  can  be  reduced  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  users.  Workload  figures 
are  Incomplete,  but  work  is  proceeding  on 
the  cost  analysts. 

In  1966,  when  Mrs.  Way  first  started  work- 
ing on  her  experiment,  computer  time  cost 
$450  an  hour.  Now  It  costs  $150.  Dr.  Iifiles 
concedes  that  DOVACK  always  will  cost  more 
than  ordinary  classwork.  "This  is  without 
doubt  a  more  expensive  system  of  teaching, 
as  is  the  case  with  any  special  education  pro- 
gram. But  it  is  well  wtMtb  the  extra  cost." 
Meanwhile,  no  problems  are  anticipated 
In  adapting  the  experiment  to  other  types  of 
computers  In  other  locations.  Two  new 
DOVACK  programs  already  are  in  operation 
In  Florida — one  in  Gainesville,  the  other  in 
nearby  Jacksonville — and  both  use  an  IBM 
computer  at  Oainesvllle's  University  of 
Florida. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  this  mild  ex- 
pansion is  merely  the  first  step  in  an  in- 
evitable broctder  acceptance  that  will  remove 
the  word  "experiment"  from  DOVACK's  fu- 
ture. Despite  limited  publicity  for  the  pro- 
gram, Mrs.  Way  has  received  more  than  200 
inquiries  that  could  lead  to  other  DOVACK 
umts  across  the  Nation.  The  program  might 
eventually  go  international.  In  April  1969, 
Mrs.  Way  presented  DOVACK  at  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Satellite  Commu- 
nications In  Santiago,  Chile.  The  following 
December,  she  described  it  informally  at  a 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration hearing  on  satellite  communications 
at  Moffett  Field,  Calif. 

"The  computer  is  the  behind-the-scenes 
tool  to  help  any  people  with  a  limited  cul- 
ture expand  their  vocabulary,"  says  Dr.  MUes. 
"The  computer  is  one  reason  the  project 
would  be  as  ad^table  to  the  aborigines  of 
Australia  as  to  the  Chlcanos  of  Los  Angeles 
or  the  blacks  of  Montlcello." 

Mrs.  Way,  though  fascinated  by  DOVACK's 
International  possibilities,  is  more  concerned 
at  the  moment  with  the  national.  She  sees 
DOVACK  as  a  help  to  prisoners  like  those  she 
first  taught  five  years  ago,  to  thousands  of 
families  of  migrant  workers  who  ml^t  be 
followed  by  DOVACK  classrooms  on  wheels, 
to  any  group  of  foreigners  Isolated  by  the 
language  barrier  In  any  American  city. 

In  introducing  beginning  reading,  DO- 
VACK is  Just  as  applicable  to  children  with 
an  advantaged  background  as  it  is  to  chil- 
dren with  a  disadvantaged  background. 

This  means  a  need  for  more  DOVACK 
teachers.  "Next  year,  we  are  going  to  work 
with  the  teachers  who  will  volunteer,  and 
I  will  have  workshops  for  them.  They  will 
come  into  our  classrooms  and  work  with 
me  and  with  the  experienced  teachers  and 
aides,  and  with  our  pupils.  I  also  can  leave 
Montlcello  from  time  to  time  and  be  a  roving 
consultant." 

What  specific  evaluation  can  be  made  of 
DOVACK  thus  far? 

Mrs.  Way  is  very  conservative  in  her  claims, 
and  for  a  good  reason.  There  has  not  been 
enough  money  to  sort  out  and  analyze  the 
mountain  of  statistics  waiting  In  various 
computer  printouts  or  to  make  a  detailed 
performance  comparison  between  DOVACK 
and  control  students.  "I'm  not  going  to  make 
claims  I  can't  substantiate  fully,"  Mrs.  Way 
says.  "I  don't  want  DOVACK  to  suffer  the 
fate  of  so  many  other  innovative  ideas,  like 
the  teaching  machines.  People  sat  back  and 
said.  'We've  found  the  panacea,'  and  a  good 
Idea  was  undermined. 


"But  generally,  I  am  encouraged  by  DO- 
VACK, especially  in  the  iii4>rovement  of 
student  self-image.  In  better  work  habits.  In 
attitudes  toward  reading.  I  think  I  can  see 
real  progress.  What  we  have  done  in  some- 
thing over  two  years  is  find  the  answer  to 
the  question  whether  It  is  worthwhile  to  go 
on  and  try  to  make  DOVACK  economically 
feasible,  so  that  everybody  who  wants  to  can 
use  it.  The  answer  is  an  unqualified  yes." 


SALUTE  TO  SENATOR  THURMOND 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Oreenville,  8.C.,  News  of  August  23  con- 
tains an  editorial  saluting  Senator  Strom 

THiniMOND. 

The  editorial  points  out  most  elo- 
quentiy  Senator  Thitrmond's  record  as  a 
champicm  of  the  CcHistitution  and  as  a 
man  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f  (rilows : 

Thuuiond  Stiu.  His  Own  Man 

Back  in  1964  when  U.S.  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  "Jumped  the  political  fence"  by 
switching  from  the  Democratic  party  to  the 
Republican  party  In  support  of  Barry  Oold- 
water  for  President,  we  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  change  was  In  labels  only  and  that 
Senator  Thurmond  would  remain  bis  inde- 
pendent self. 

Nothing  has  happened  since  to  alter  that 
view.  The  most  outstanding  constant  char- 
acteristic of  Strom  Tburmond's  long  career 
Is  that  be  wears  no  man's  collar.  He  is  his 
own  man. 

In  1968  Senator  Thurmond  played  a  large 
role  in  the  nomination  and  election  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  He  personally  delivered  the  de- 
cisive votes  for  Nixon  at  the  Republican  Con- 
vention in  Miami.  His  campaign  for  Nixon 
in  key  Southern  states  carried  them  for  the 
President,  who  otherwise  would  have  lost. 

Throughout  the  years  the  senior  South 
Carolina  senator  has  Insisted  that  he  will 
support  the  President  when  be  thinks  be  la 
right:  will  opi>ose  him  when  he  thinks  he  is 
wrong— and  he  has  opposed  President  Nixon 
on  a  number  of  issues.  He  has  taken  the  same 
independent  position  regarding  the  Republi- 
can Party  In  general.  He  will  go  with  his 
fellow  Republicans  only  when  be  thinks  the 
majority  of  the  GOP  is  right. 

Along  the  way  quite  a  Tew  political  figures, 
in  addition  to  the  President,  have  benefited 
from  Senator  Tburmond's  public  support. 
But  never  once  In  bis  political  career  has 
Strom  Thurmond  ever  sought  to  ride  another 
man's  coattalls.  His  political  image  Is  strictly 
bis  own  and  in  no  way  depends  upon  any 
party  or  any  other  individual. 

So  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  read  In  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report  that  £he  senator's 
friends  are  saying  that  "in  bis  campaign 
for  re-election  next  year,  he  intends  to  dis- 
associate himself  very  clearly"  from  the 
Nixon  administration. 

What's  new  about  that?  Since  when  was 
Strom  Thurmond  tied  to  any  administration 
m  Washington,  Republican  and  Democratic? 

In  the  Nixon  years.  Senator  Thurmond 
has  made  no  bones  about  opopsing  the  ad- 
ministration on  such  key  issues  as  wrtfare 
reform,  gestures  to  Red  China,  Important 
civil  rights  matters  and  a  general  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  drift 
toward  the  left. 

The  senator  has  remained  staunchly  com- 
mitted to  such  things  as  private  enterprise, 
military  ftreparedness  and  individual  initia- 
tive. He  has  built  for  himself  a  national 
constituency  in  bis  own  right. 

Because  of  his  wideq>read  national  fol- 
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lowing  and  bis  8«nlorlty  In  tbe  Senate,  be 
contlnuaa  to  exert  oonalderable  Influence  on 
tbe  admlnlBtntlon.  He  is  eepecUUy  strong 
on  matters  Involving  national  security  and 
national  defense.  No  man  Is  more  Influen- 
tial In  tbe  Pentagon  tban  tbe  retired  Army 
neeerve  general  officer  wbo  also  Is  second 
ranking  BepubUcan  on  tbe  Senate  Armed 
Serrlcea  Committee. 

Once  It  was  somewbat  risky  for  Strom 
Tburmond  to  be  Independent.  He  risked  a 
lot  and  lost  mucb  for  bis  independent  pres- 
idential campaign  against  Harry  Truman. 
He  risked  much  and  won  wben  be  ran  as  a 
write-in  candidate  for  tbe  Senate.  He  risked 
even  more  wben  be  Jumped  tbe  fence  In  1964. 

Now  bis  built-in  constituency  baaed  s<dldly 
upon  love  of  political  Independence  and  de- 
votion to  tbe  blgbest  Interests  of  state  and 
nation  provide  tbe  senator  a  buffer  against 
tbe  risk  of  independent  action. 

In  addition,  Strom  Tburmond  has  tremen- 
dous strength  in  South  Carolina  based  upon 
tbe  undeniable  power  in  tbe  military  struc- 
ture of  the  nation.  He  now  is  tbe  g\iardian 
of  defense  Installations  in  Charleston,  Beau- 
fort, Horry,  Sumter  and  Richland  counties, 
and  tbe  thousands  of  Jobs  connected  with 
them.  That  strength  Just  happens  to  cut 
staari^y  across  racial,  social  and  economic 
lines  in  many  parts  of  South  Carolina. 

But  tbe  most  important  Thurmond  asset 
remains  tbe  fact  that  be  really  wears  no 
political  label.  His  campaign  next  year  will 
be  like  all  other  Thurmond  campaigns — In- 
dependent. Many  Democrats  and  political 
Independents  will  be  on  the  Tburmond  team. 

Strom  Tburmond's  political  independence 
and  integrity  have  won  him  a  unique  place 
In  South  Carolina's  political  history,  as  well 
as  an  enthusiastic  grass  roots  following  which 
makes  little  noise  except  on  election  day. 


THE    IMPORTANCE    OP    RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  two 
interesting  and  timely  articles  written  by 
Victor  Cohn,  which  were  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  5,  con- 
cern the  importance  of  research  and 
technology.  Specifically  these  articles  ad- 
dress the  many  problems  which  are  in- 
volved in  this  area,  both  in  military  as 
well  as  domestic  applications.  I  commend 
both  of  these  articles  to  the  Senate  as 
background  reading  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive appreciation  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  these  very  important  programs. 
I  will  have  additional  comments  on  the 
specific  implications  of  military  technol- 
ogy In  the  near  future  In  support  of  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Bfr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

ScxxNTiBTS  Au  Harmxssino  Oua 

RXJNAWAT    TXCHNOLOOT 

(By  Victor  Cobn) 
Cambxiogk.  Mass. — "Science  is  dead,"  said 

a  disgruntled  student. 

"Technology,"  said  a  former  astronaut  dur- 
ing tbe  recent  Apollo  16  Journey,  has  become 
tat  many  "an  X-rated  four-letter  word." 

"An  epidemic  of  anti-science"  pervades 
mucb  o^  the  world,  a  United  Nations  organ 
reports.  "Anti-science,  antl-tecbnology  and 
anti -rational"  emotions  grip  American  so- 
ciety, tbe  retiring  chairman  of  tbe  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  complains. 

Tbe  dangerous  fact — so  It  seems  today  to 
many  scientists  and  technologists — is  that 


America  is  falling  to  use  teebnoiogy  aa  a 
social  and  economic  tool  while  properly  re- 
jecting it  as  a  god  and  a  wrecker. 

The  United  States  has  ^>urned  tbe  S8T 
and  turned  its  back  on  q>ace  trips  while 
refusing  to  fund  major  technological  as- 
saults on  stalled  transportation,  urban  blight 
or  tbe  spoiled  environment.  It  has  cut  de- 
fense and  aerospace  spending,  stranding  at 
least  S0,000  ■cientlsts  and  engineers  who.  in 
tbe  view  of  most  technological  leaders,  should 
be  attacJdng  new  national  problems.  It  has 
cut  basic  sclentlflc  and  medical  research 
while.  In  tbe  words  of  an  MIT  scientist  this 
summer,  "we  have  to  fight  guerrilla  war"  to 
get  even  "minor  contracts"  to  attack  envi- 
ronmental questions. 

MIT — tbe  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tecb- 
bology,  probably  the  world's  greatest  tech- 
nological university — has  recently  committed 
itself  to  seeking  a  change. 

In  a  series  of  statements  that  can  be  taken 
Jointly  as  a  new  scientists'  manifesto,  its 
leaders  have  been  charting  what  they  hope 
will  become  a  fresh  course  for  both  tbe  coun- 
try and  its  technology. 

As  part  of  this  course,  they  are  urging  a 
change  in  national  attitude — a  change  to- 
ward bameaslng  technology  while  not  bow- 
ing to  it. 

As  another  part,  tbey  are  urging  scientists 
to  stop  disclaiming  responsibility  for  tbe  ef- 
fects of  their  work. 

Third,  they  are  pledging  and  making  a 
profound  change  In  their  own  teaching  and 
research. 

TSADmON  OF  LXAOnaBIV 

These  same  goals  are  being  stated  at  most 
U.S.  universities. 

But  perhaps  no  place  else  are  tbey  being 
stated  or  applied  quite  aa  sharply. 

For  MIT  Is  tbe  country's  technological 
Harvard,  a  bellwether  In  both  science  and  its 
applications.  MIT  leads  universities  in 
snaring  federal  research  funds  (t92  million 
worth  in  fiscal  1970,  more  than  double  tbe 
939  million  of  Stanford,  its  closest  rival) . 

MIT's  leadership  is  a  remarkable  contin- 
uum of  new  and  old,  with  diirable  Washing- 
ton connections. 

Mrrs  World  War  II  President  Karl  T. 
Compton  was  a  leader  In  the  war  research  ef- 
fort. He  was  succeeded  by  James  R.  Kllllan, 
who  then  became  President  Elsenhower's  sci- 
ence adviser.  Prof.  Vannevar  Bush,  who  had 
directed  the  wartime  resetu'ch  effort,  became 
chairman  of  the  MIT  Corporation.  Killlan 
later  succeeded  Bush. 

In  1969  Prof.  Howard  Johnson  became 
president.  His  rival  for  tbe  Job  bad  been 
Prof.  Jerome  Wiesner,  wbo  had  been  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  science  adviser  (and  whose 
onetime  graduate  student.  Dr.  Edward  E. 
David,  Is  President  Nixon's).  Johnson  made 
Wiesner  his  provost:  this  year  Wiesner  suc- 
ceeded Johnson,  wbo  has  now  succeeded  Kll- 
llan as  board  chairman. 

AU  these  men  stood  united,  at  least  In  pub- 
lic, as  Johnson  and  Wiesner  responded  to 
1969  student  uproars  and  a  faculty-student 
research  stoppage  mainly  by  agreeing  with 
most  of  tbe  protesters'  goals.  They  were  al- 
ready leading  tbe  university  In  new  direc- 
tions. Wiesner  was  a  leading  foe  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  of  tbe  anti-ballistic  mlssUe. 

Universities,  Johnson  said  at  MIT's  June 
commencement,  need  to  be  pace-setters  for 
social  change,  institutions  "where  compas- 
sion is  part  of  principle.'' 

"We  are  recognizing  that  we  can  no  longer 
allow  the  total  development  of  technology," 
Wleener  told  a  symposium  in  June.  Scientists 
must  "heed  tbe  danger  signals"  of  techno- 
logical abuse  much  earlier,  and  do  something 
about  them,"  he  said.  "A  university  like  ours 
has  a  deep  responsibUity  to  understand  these 
processes  (and)  go  out  and  deal  with  them." 

"The  universities,"  added  Paul  Oray, 
Wieaner's  new  deputy,  "are  going  to  have  to 
contribute"  to  tbe  nation's  new  decision- 


making—to  "changing  tlM  syatam"  wltliln 
tbe  bard  raaUtiea  that  technology  Imp  nana 

And  It  Is  "the  raq>onslbUlty  of  a  univer- 
sity," sumawd  up  poUtloal  science  Prof.  Eu- 
gene B.  Skolnlkoff,  tbe  symposium's  orga- 
nlaer,  to  relate  all  these  things  to  timrblng 
tbe  new  tecbnologlat  "to  make  blm  feel  re- 
sponsible  for  tbe  way  bis  technology  is  being 
iiaed." 

Thla  Is  a  eaU  for  activist  education,  a  far 
cry  from  the  dogma  atlll  expressed  by  some 
scientists  that  "knowledge  U  bom  wltbout 
moral  properties."  Just  tbose  words  were  used 
recently  by  retiring  AEC  ObcOrman  Olenn 
Seaborg.  To  tbe  Seaborgs,  man,  not  knowl- 
edge, makes  tbe  mischief,  and  scientists  are 
responsible  only  along  with  other  men.  To 
the  Wlesneta  and  Skolnlkoffs,  the  scientist's 
reeponslbUlty  is  more  lntlm*te.  beginning 
with  tbe  day  be  decides  what  kind  of  knowl- 
edge to  seek. 

Nxw  puoarms 

For  30  years  tbe  pursuit  of  knowledge  for 
MIT  mechanical  engineering  Prof.  Ronald  F. 
Probsteln  has  been  tbe  behavior  of  fliilds: 
gases,  liquids  or  sludges.  His  unease  with  it, 
like  the  unease  of  many  American  professors, 
started  before  It  was  fashionable. 

In  late  1966  his  MIT  Fluid  Mechanics  Lab- 
ora>tory  had  six  professors,  10  graduate  stu- 
dents and  an  annual  research  budget  of 
$300,000,  90  per  cent  of  It  from  the  Defense 
Department  and  10  per  cent  from  NASA  to 
study  the  fluid  dynamics  of  missiles  and 
spacecraft.  "We  felt,"  he  has  explained,  "what 
everyone  else  in  America  was  feeling,  though 
perhaps  we  felt  it  more  strongly.  We  may  be 
sensed  that  there  would  be  a  shift  from  put- 
ting so  mucb  of  our  national  resources  Into 
defense  and  space.  We  wanted  to  move  on  to 
IHt>blems  that  directly  affect  us." 

"To  be  honest,"  says  Associate  Prof.  Aln 
Sonln,  "I  think  there  was  a  recognition  that 
tbe  kind  of  funds  we  were  getting  would  not 
last.  But  there  was  also  a  revulsion  with  tbe 
old  type  of  problem." 

There  was  "tbe  realisation" — Probeteln 
again — "that  almost  all  our  graduate  stu- 
dents who  didn't  go  Into  university  teaching 
wound  up  in  the  missile  and  aircraft  Indus- 
tries. We  were  churning  out  defense-oriented 
graduate  students." 

Tbe  Jobs  there  were  still  plentiful,  but,  says 
lab  member  James  Fay,  "I  got  to  thinking 
about  tbe  research  I'd  been  involved  In.  It 
was  evident  that  It  hadn't  affected  my  dally 
life  or  that  of  anyone  I  knew." 

Fay  turned  to  pollution  before  it  was  the 
fashion.  He  was  amazed  to  learn  that  no  one 
knew  bow  a  smokestack  plume  diffused  into 
the  atmoephere,  though  industrial  "experts" 
bad  been  designing  tall,  belching  stacks  for 
100  years.  He  began  'building  lab  models. 

Prof.  Ascher  Shapiro,  specialist  in  Jet  en- 
gines, decided  that  the  human  body,  with  its 
plentiful  piping,  was  a  nattu^  site  to  apply 
fluid  mechanics.  He  studied  the  puzzling  flow 
of  infection  through  the  ureters  to  the  kid- 
neys, against  the  main  direction  of  flow — 
and  showed  that  the  ureters  can  indeed  ac- 
commodate a  minor  opposite  current. 

Prof.  James  Keck,  specialist  In  nuclear 
weapons  and  ballistic  missiles,  learned  that 
no  one  knew  how  nitric  oxide,  the  main  ele- 
ment in  California-type  smog,  is  made  In 
auto  engine  combustion.  He  set  out  to  learn. 

Probsteln  happened  to  visit  Israel  and  saw 
a  new  plant  for  desalting  water.  He  decided 
it  was  "designed  by  19th  Century  engineer- 
ing" and  launched  his  own  effort  "to  demon- 
strate that  engineering  and  physical  re- 
search of  a  very  basic  nature  can  sometimes 
solve  very  central  problems." 

Probsteln  and  company  had  to  begin  Qght- 
Ing  for  little  chunks  of  money  in  a  way  that 
was  unknown  to  them  in  defense  and  space 
research.  "We  had  to  really  scrounge  around 
many  agencies.  This  is  still  true.  We're  al- 
ways writing  progress  reports.  We're  always 
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writing  proposals  for  renewal.  We're  always 
going  to  a  new  agency.  Tbe  new  and  old — 
and  Industry! — often  dont  understand  wbat 
we're  saying.  The  funding  for  reaearch  In  en- 
vironmental problems  Is  still  very  bad." 

Still,  these  MIT  men  have  proved  excel- 
lent entrepreneun.  Their  laboratory  has 
grown  to  10  professors  and  30  graduate  stu- 
dents with  a  9750,000  budget.  In  16  separate 
contracts. 

Avco  Corp.  has  begun  a  $a  million  pUot 
program  In  water  desalination  and  purifica- 
tion, baaed  In  large  part  on  Probsteln's  find- 
ings. Ford  engineers  have  told  Keck  that 
their  forced-draft  redesign  of  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  wUl  employ  bis  new 
concepts  to  curtail  nitric  oxide.  Johns-Man- 
vllle  is  buUdlng  a  barrier  system  to  contain 
oU  spills,  based  on  another  of  this  labora- 
tory's designs. 

"And  we're  only  a  small  number  of  peo- 
ple," Probsteln  exults.  "We've  bad  our  blind 
alleys.  But  our  work  bas  been  shown  to  be 
practical  In  case  after  case." 

A  SPHBADINC  ATTrrtTDZ 

Throughout  MIT  the  same  spirit  is  ^>read- 
ing.  Many  researchers — nutritionists,  trans- 
portation engineers — have  always  dealt  with 
civilian  problems.  But  now  the  key  word  is 
"reconversion";  remaking  the  missile-men  to 
make  science  work  for  civilians. 

Thermodynamlclst  David  Wilson  until  four 
years  ago  was  technical  director  of  Northern 
Research  and  Engineering  Corp.  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  worked  there  on  both  Jet  engines 
and  steel-making,  "converting  tbe  company 
from  defense  to  industry."  Now  he  beads  an 
MIT  Urban  System  Laboratory. 

Two  years  ago  bis  students  designed  and 
buUt  an  "automatic  zone  fare  ticketing" 
machine  for  buses — to  calculate  and  collect 
fares  and  relieve  the  driver  of  money-han- 
dling. The  next  year  they  designed  a  "per- 
sonal-transit cable  oar  system,"  an  Indi- 
vidualized peoplemover  that  might  be  used 
Instead  of  building  of  an  eight-lane  highway 
to  get  Bostonians  to  a  harbor  recreation  site. 

This  year  this  group  started  work  on  iden- 
tifying and  separating  garbage  or  trash  by 
physical,  chemical  or  electrical  properties — 
\islng  sophisticated  tools  like  Infra-red  rays, 
radar,  fiame  q;>ectrum  analysis  and  accelero- 
meters  that  measure  a  material's  resistance 
to  Impact. 

MIT  management  engineers  and  economists 
are  seeking  to  apply  largescale  systems  think- 
ing and  con^uter  modeling  to  attack  urban 
problems.  The  outstanding  exponent  here  Is 
Dr.  Jay  W.  Forester,  who  believes  be  has 
shown  that  when  we  attack  cltlee'  i^vblems 
one  by  one,  "internal  goal  conflicts"  occur; 
programs  and  policies  prove  "incompatible" 
and  defeat  each  other;  and  "here  lies  the 
reason  for  most  urban  failures." 

Altogether,  MIT  has  some  40  new  courses 
relating  to  public  policy.  Such  offerings  took 
up  flve  pages  in  MIT's  catalogue  flve  years 
ago;  now  they  flll  37. 

A  new  Joint  Harvard-MIT  program  in 
Health  Sciences  and  Technology  is  coordinat- 
ing teaching  and  reeaarch  to  produce  bio- 
medical engineers. 

The  Harvard -MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies,  once  headed  by  Daniel  P.  Moynlban, 
is  turning  toward  "practical"  development 
of  housing.  "Population  pressures  are  build- 
ing for  another  housing  boom  in  the  mid- 
1970s,"  says  MIT's  Bernard  Frleden,  tbe  new 
director.  "Universltiea,  government  and  In- 
dustry ought  to  be  Joining  to  ask  whether  it 
should  take  the  same  form  as  tbe  last  one, 
largely  single-family  homes  in  tbe  suburbs." 

Similar  efforts  are  multiplying  at  other 
universities.  Princeton  has  a  fledging  multi- 
disciplinary  environmental  center.  A  Stan- 
ford summer  study  produced  a  fresh  environ- 
mental textbook. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  is  establish- 
ing a  "technology  assessment"  group   with 


National  Science  Foundation  aid.  Its  flrst 
project  wUl  be  a  look  at  new  propoeals  for 
personal  urban  transport  systems  and  their 
possible  effects,  good  and  bad — tbe  kind  of 
look  no  one  took  very  thoroughly  a  decade 
ago  at  the  SST. 

NSF,  the  government's  main  basic  science 
agency,  is  expanding  its  program  of  "Re- 
search Applied  to  National  Needs"  (RANN) 
to  furnish  about  $60  million  for  such  studies 
this  year.  RANN's  largest  grant  so  far  is  $3.1 
mUllon  to  the  University  of  Michigan's 
Institute  for  Social  Research  to  develop 
"social  Indicators"  to  measure  national 
progress  on  social  goals. 

Another  RANN  grant  will  provide  $464,000 
to  a  University  of  Pennsylvania  Center  for 
Energy  Management  and  Power — ^to  develop 
commercial  air  conditioners  that  wo\ild 
store  cold  by  night  to  cut  down  on  use  of 
electricity  by  day. 

NSF  director  William  McElroy  argues 
strongly  for  such  "research  efforts  on  specific 
problems  of  our  society."  He  quotes  biologist 
Bentley  Olass:  "Science  ts  no  longer — can 
never  be  again — the  ivory  tower  of  the  re- 
cluse, the  refuge  of  the  asocial  man." 

A  Washington  critic  of  science,  Daniel  d. 
Oreenberg,  writing  in  his  newsletter.  Science 
&  Oovernment  Report,  remains  skeptical. 

"The  message  that  science  should  relate 
itself  to  tbe  people  has  evidently  got  across," 
he  writes,  "but  whether  the  results  will  be 
beneficial  for  science  or  tbe  i>eople  is  another 
matter.  By  and  large,  the  present  efforts 
appear  to  be  motivated  more  by  a  desire  to 
come  up  with  what  will  sell  rather  than  by 
an  Interest  in  applying  science  and  tech- 
nology in  harmony  vrlth  a  humane  social 
vision." 

Oreenberg  sees  scientists'  current  tirgent 
appeals  for  funds  to  attack  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  and  provide  basic  knowledge 
as  mainly  "the  ddtlme  statesmen  of  science" 
repeating  "stale  rhetoric"  in  largely  exoeeslve 
"pleas  for  more  money." 

But  the  people  doing  tbe  research  work  at 
MIT,  one  finds,  are  mainly  not  the  old  states- 
men. And  their  motivations  are  far  more 
complicated.  Tbey  ^  themselves  admit  that 
their  Interest  stems  In  part  from  lack  of  Old 
funds  and  Jobs. 

The  new  MIT  research  revolution  started, 
however,  before  those  funds  started  shrink- 
ing. It  grew  with  tbe  youth  revolution  and 
was  closely  associated  with  the  nationwide 
intellectual  disgust  with  tbe  Vietnam  war. 
It  was  accelerated  by  the  epic  and  sobering 
year  1968,  with  Its  assassinations  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Robert  Kennedy,  ghetto 
riots  and  tbe  anti-war  crusade  of  Eugene 
McCarthy. 

Robert  Beyers — ^MTTs  astringent  Informa- 
tion director,  a  non-Cambridge-type  who  has 
observed  and  not  overtrumpeted  tbe  MIT 
change — thinks:  "Hell,  it's  mainly  been  the 
effect  of  the  kids.  Our  March  4,  1969,  research 
stoppage  [organized  by  students  and  yotmger 
faculty  I  was  a  landmark.  Things  haven  t  been 
the  same  since." 

The  same  social  concerns,  reflected  in  Con- 
gress, certainly  helped  dry  up  tbe  old  money 
sources.  This  In  turn  accelerated  the  nation- 
wide professional  scramble  for  new  sources. 

MIT  students  are  still  quietly  but  prac- 
tically concerned. 

MIT  and  CalTech  graduate  students 
launched  last  summer's  ooast-to-coast  "Clean 
Air  Car  Race"  with  33  low-pollution  entries 
built  by  students  at  83  colleges,  "nils  year 
an  even  more  extensive  40-c(dlege  "Urban 
Vehicle  Design  Competition"  wOl  try  to  de- 
velop newer  urban  transit  technology. 

Both  this  year  and  last  one  MIT  graduate 
In  10  has  headed  for  medical  school  instead 
of  a  Job  or  graduate  study.  This  too  Is  partly 
a  fimction  of  lack  of  Jobs  or  science  fellow- 
ship. "But  It  is  also  concern,"  says  the  fac- 
ulty. "The  kids  want  to  have  more  to  do 
with  people." 
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MIT  professors  are  themselves  doing  more 
thinking  and  speaking  on  social  Issues.  Ap- 
plied mathematics  Prof.  Harvey  Greenspan, 
for  example,  recently  urged  the  Boston  Ro- 
tary Club  to  support  "no  fare"  public  transit 
financed  by  a  tax  on  all  area  residents  and 
commuters.  Fares  can't  support  proper  tran- 
sit, he  arg^ued,  and  only  taxes  can  force  aban- 
doiunent  of  some  of  the  autoe  that  are  clog- 
ging tbe  stagnating  cities. 

ImpracUcal  preaching?  Perhaps  not.  There 
baa  been  a  virtual  halt  in  all  major  highway 
and  airport  building  In  the  Boston  area  as  a 
result  of  very  slmUar  crusading  by  a  Greater 
Boston  Coromittee  on  the  Transportation 
Crisis  and  other  groups  with  heavy  Harvard 
and  MIT  representation. 

Massachusetts  Gov  Francis  W.  Sargent 
has  officially  declared  a  transport  "crisis."  His 
secretary  of  transportation.  Alton  Altscbu- 
ler — an  MIT  political  science  professor  on 
leave — this  spring  ordered  a  16-montb  mora- 
torium on  highway  construction,  pending  a 
$3.6  million  study  of  alternate  means  of 
transport.  Federal  Transportation  Secretary 
John  Volpe  (former  roadbullder  and  Massa- 
chusetts govemer)  came  up  with  the  money. 

This  kind  of  thing  might  have  happened 
anyway.  But  it  Is  hard  to  believe  it  would 
have  happened  In  the  Cambridge-Boston 
area  without  both  the  new  national  revul- 
sion against  overtechnology  and  a  handy 
group  of  technologists  trying  to  help. 

The  highway  moratorium  is  regarded  here 
as  an  outstanding  example  of  how  concerned 
scientists  and  engineers,  acting  ptolltlcally, 
can  help.  If  it  produces  lasUng  results— 
truly  Improved  Boston  transit — It  may  be 
one  of  tbe  new  technologists'  first  demon- 
strations of  the  power  of  positive  science. 

Battlk  Ovkk  thx  Reskakcb  Doixab 

Tbe  Nation's  flrst  unfavorable  trade  bal- 
ance since  1893  and  tbe  sickly  economy  are 
producing  new  allies  for  science. 

A  battle  Is  building  up  inside  the  Nixon 
administration  over  whether  to  Increase  fed- 
eral spending  for  both  basic  research  and 
Industrial   development. 

"No  one  disagrees  that  more  money  Is 
needed,"  a  White  House  official  reports.  "But 
we're  facing  a  real  cnmcb" — tbe  President's 
desire  to  ke^  spending  down  for  "fiscal  sta- 
bUlty." 

The  counter-argimient  of  many  scientists 
and  some  new  advocates  is  that  tbe  U.S.  is 
certain  to  see  continuing  economic  decay 
tinleas  It  begins  producing  new  "high  tech- 
nology" products— deep-ocean  platforms, 
vertical  takeoff  aircraft,  burnable  plastics  or 
futiure  things  that  no  one  can  Imagine  but 
that  should  come  out  of  the  research  labora- 
tories. 

The  most  Important  new  agreement  comes 
from  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H. 
Stands  and — a  surprise — Assistant  Secretary 
of  tbe  Treasury  for  Economic  Policy  Murray 
L.  Weldenbaimi  (wbo  is  Just  returning  to 
a  university  poet). 

Leas  than  a  year  ago  Weldenbaimi  argued 
against  spending  "taxpayers'  money"  for 
major  scientific  and  technological  programs 
"on  faith,"  without  hard  data  on  expected 
benefits. 

Scientists  replied  that  high-profit  prod- 
ucts like  transistors  and  computers  often 
grow  out  of  faith  that  research  can  pay  off 
unexpectedly.  But  Weidenbaum's  October 
1970  speech  was  widely  taken  to  signal  tbe 
administration's  lack  of  interest  in  expand- 
ing research. 

Compared  with  the  post-Sputnik  era  when 
science  rode  high,  the  signals  of  recent  dis- 
interest have  seemed  many: 

Federal  R&D  (research  and  development) 
spending  has  dropped  in  real  doUars,  after 
Inflation,  for  five  years.  Last  January  Presi- 
dential  Science   Adviser   Edward   K.    David 
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proudly  announced  a  fiscal  1972  budget  pro- 
poBal  of  tie.?  billion,  up  7.8  per  cent.  With 
defense  cuts  and  only  modest  increases  else- 
wbere.  It  now  appears  that  tbe  real  flgiire 
may  wind  up  at  around  916  bUUon,  up  a  bare 
3  per  cent. 

Colleges  and  universities  bave  been  suf- 
fering a  painful  "academic  depression."  In- 
cluding declines  in  many  forms  of  federal 
aid.  Universities  are  eager  to  abandon  de- 
fense research,  says  MIT  President  Jerome 
Wlesner,  but  support  "In  areas  like  urban 
problems  and  education"  remains  thin. 

Scant  environmental  research  funds  like- 
wise "reveal  a  serious  gap"  between  govern- 
ment hopes  and  actions,  MIT  Prof.  Ronald 
F.  Probsteln  charges.  He  calls  the  situation 
dlfflcvilt  for  prestige-laden  MIT.  "impossible" 
for  many  less  noted  universities. 

Support  of  many  medical  research  areas 
has  dropped,  despite  a  politically  popular 
Increase  for  cancer  study. 

Support  of  physics — the  science  that  lays 
the  groundwork  for  many  industrial,  bio- 
medical and  defense  areas — is  a  disaster  area. 
By  last  February,  only  two  out  of  three  1970 
physics  graduates  had  found  Jobs  where  they 
could  use  their  training  extensively. 

Between  50,000  and  65.000  engineers  and 
scientists  are  unemployed  in  their  own  fields 
as  a  result  of  aerospace  and  defense  layoffs, 
high  academic  output,  scarce  research  fund- 
ing and  tbe  sluggish  economy.  Unless  na- 
tional policies  change,  says  a  new  National 
Science  Foundation  report,  there  will  be  a 
surplus  of  41,700  PhJ3.  engineers  and  Ph.O. 
scientists  alone  by  1980.  not  to  mention  lesser 
degree  holders. 

Both  Japan  and  West  Germany  now  devote 
a  greater  percentage  of  their  gross  national 
products  to  developing  civilian  technology. 
Japan,  with  half  the  U.S.  population  and 
one-fifth  the  ONP,  as  long  ago  as  the  early 
19608  employed  70  per  cent  as  many  pro- 
fessionals in  civilian  research. 

Many  economists  believe  this  is  one  reason 
for  a  growing  VS.  deficit  in  high -technology 
trade  with  Japan,  a  deficit  now  running  at 
more  than  t2.5  billion  a  year,  compared  with 
a  tlOO  million  VS.  surplus  In  1965.  Japan 
has  been  selling  us  more  and  more  cars, 
electronic  equipment,  offlce  machines,  ball 
and  roller  bearings  and  even  computers. 
Even  new  VS.  dollar  adjustment  and  trade 
bars  may  not  make  much  difference  If  Ja- 
pan's productivity  keeps  g^wlng. 
Figures  like  these  made  an  alarmed  Sec- 
retary SUna  tell  a  House  Science  Subcom- 
mittee on  July  27  that  unless  U.S.  Industrial 
research  is  strengthened.  U.S.  trade,  wages 
and  living  standards  will  drop. 

Two  days  later  Assistant  Treasury  Welden- 
baum  told  tbe  same  subcommittee  that: 

"We  need"  to  increase  overaU  suiH>ort  for 
both  basic  research  and  useful  development. 

"Economists  who  have  seriously  studied 
the  subject"  tend  to  conclude  that  the  U.S. 
may  be  badly  under-investing  in  civilian 
R&D.  Industries  that  are  heavy  R&D  Inves- 
tors— aerospace,  chemicals,  electronics — tend 
to  have  high  growth  In  productivity,  and 
many  of  them  show  the  largest  export 
surpluses. 

"What  is  needed"  is  Increased  R&D  on 
selected  applications  and  steady  basic  re- 
search funds — enough  "to  properly  support 
competent  scientists  and  related  profession- 
als" and  allow  "reasonable"  growth  in  their 
numbers. 

How  to  achieve  all  this  instead  of  tech- 
nological unemployment? 

Stans  said  "we  are  studying"  four  possl- 
bUitlee:  (I)  financial  incentives  like  grants, 
cost-sharing,  loans  or  tax  breaks  for  indus- 
tries that  can't  go  it  alone  on  costly  develop- 
ment; (2)  changing  the  anti-trust  laws  that 
prevent  Joint  reaearch  ventures^  (3)  estab- 
lishing a  single  federal  focus,  maybe  a  new 
agency  or  division,  to  identify  and  back  areas 
of  opportunity:  (4)  encouraging  internation- 
al industrial  standards,  which  could  include 


getting  U.S.  Industry  on  the  rest  of  tbe 
world's  metric  standards. 

Several  congressional  Democrats  are  seek- 
ing large-scale  retraining  and  conversion  pro- 
grams, with  funds  as  high  as  $2  billion  over 
the  next  few  years,  to  get  unemployed  tech- 
nologists into  new  Jobs.  The  administration's 
major  response  to  this  unemployment  has 
been  a  start  on  a  $42  mUlion  Labor  Depart- 
ment relocation  program.  Its  main  reliance 
is  on  recharging  the  economy. 

Last  AprU  the  White  House's  Dr.  David 
announced  an  ambitious  search  for  "new 
technological  initiatives  .  .  .  with  the  ob- 
jective of  keeping  the  country  In  the  fore- 
front and  great." 

This  summer,  by  all  accounts,  David  is 
still  busy  fighting  for  a  fiscal  1973  R&D 
budget  that  can  accomplish  such  goals. 

In  the  late  1950b  and  '60s.  after  the  coun- 
try responded  to  Russia's  Sputnik  by  de- 
manding improvements  in  education  and 
science,  UJ3.  R&D  more  than  doubled.  Then 
it  leveled  off  in  the  mid- '60b. 

Now,  maintains  Dr.  John  R.  Pearce  of  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  the  U.S.  faces  a  kind 
of  foreign  technological  challenge  "far  more 
serious  than  Sputnik." 

But  it  is  a  challenge  without  a  suddenly 
shocking  symbol  so  far.  Just  a  lot  of  Toyotas 
on  the  road  and  a  steady  decline  In  the  trade 
curves. 

TRIBUTE  TO   THE  LATE  SENATOR 
RUSSELL 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  School  Pood  Service  Associa- 
tion, at  its  25th  anniversary  convention 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  August,  adopted 
a  resolution  honoring  the  late  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell,  of  Georgia.  This  is 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  Dick  Russell, 
who  was  a  principal  sponsor  in  1946  of 
the  original  National  School  Lunch  Act 
which  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to 
untold  millions  of  needy  schoolchildren 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Congrissional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  RKSOLUnON 

Honoring  the  late  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell,  of  Georgia;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas,  in  1946,  Georgia's  Senator  Richard 
B.  Russell  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  orig- 
inal National  School  Lunch  Act;  and 

Whereas,  bis  leadership  provided  tbe  In- 
stnuuent  for  the  American  School  Food 
Service  Association  to  dedicate  itself  to  the 
fight  against  hunger  in  the  schools;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  School  Food  Serv- 
ice AssociaUon  U  grateful  that  Senator 
Rxissell  devoted  bis  public  lUe  In  Congress 
to  the  service  of  mankind,  especially  to  chU- 
dren  as  evidenced  by  bis  efforts  to  provide 
necessary  food  and  sustenance  to  our  coun- 
try's schoolchildren;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  School  Food 
Service  Association  does  hereby  express  its 
appreciation  of  Senator  RusseU  for  his  con- 
cern and  support  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  of 
Gecnrgla.  q;>onaor  of  an  amendment  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  requesting  that 
this  resolution  be  placed  in  the  memorial 
for  Senator  Rusaell  as  a  tribute  from  the 
American  Schocd  Food  Service  AaaocUtlon. 


WHAT  PRICE  SECRECY? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 


Record  a  remarkably  fine  and  provoca- 
tive article  by  the  thoughtful  Lloyd 
Shearer  which  appeared  in  Parade  on 
August  22. 

Mr.  Shearer,  who  has  been  waging  a 
vital  and  valiant  battle  against  secrecy 
in  Government  for  many  years,  points 
out  that  31,000  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — 10,000  of  whom  are 
civilians — plus  6,000  more  in  the  State 
Department  and  thousands  more  in  57 
other  agencies  are  busy  deciding  what 
information  U.S.  Senators,  the  press, 
and  the  public  cannot  be  trusted  to  see. 

An  experienced  former  Pentagon  se- 
curity expert  declares  that  99.5  percent 
of  an  material  now  classified  as  top  se- 
cret, secret,  or  confidential,  should  be 
made  public. 

This  article  not  only  sets  forth  the 
problem  but  proposes  a  solution. 

I  urge  every  Senator  to  consider  it 
with  care. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Open  to  Discussion — What  Price  Skcrbct? 
(By  Lloyd  Shearer) 

Washinoton,  D.C. — One  of  the  most  shock- 
ing snafus  in  the  United  States  Government 
is  its  secrecy  classification  system. 

Like  some  million-footed,  multi-webbed 
fungus,  it  grows  wild,  almost  always  ex- 
panding, practically  never  contracting. 

Would  you  believe,  for  example,  that  some- 
one in  the  Navy  Department  has  been  stamp- 
ing newspaper  clippings  "Secret"?  and  that 
as  a  result  the  Defense  Department  has  had 
to  publish  a  special  directive  ordering  em- 
ployees not  to  classify  newspapers? 

Would  you  believe  that  the  Air  Force  Elec- 
tronics Systems  Division  Isstied  the  following 
statement  for  use  on  selected  documents: 
"Although  the  material  In  this  publication 
Is  unclassified,  it  is  assigned  an  overaU  clas- 
sification of  CONFIDENTIAL"? 

Would  you  believe  that  no  one  In  govern- 
ment knows  how  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try have  the  right  to  classify  government  doc- 
uments TOP  SECRET,  SECRET,  or  CONFI- 
DENTIAL? One  Defense  Department  estimate 
given  to  a  House  subcommittee  on  June  29, 
1971,  Is  "hundreds  of  thousands." 

20    MILLIOM    SXCRETS 

Would  you  believe  that  there  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  William  G.  Florence, 
a  classification  expert  with  43  years  of  experi- 
ence in  government,  20  million  clasalfled 
papers  currently  held  by  tbe  government  of 
which  99  V^  percent  should  not  be  classified 
at  all? 

Or  that  unnecessary  classification  Is  wast- 
ing 950  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  each 
year? 

Or  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Walter  Pincus,  a  former  chief  consultant  to 
the  Symington  subcommittee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  classi- 
fication is  used  by  tbe  government  not  only 
to  keep  valuable  information  from  the  na- 
tion's potential  enemies  but  to  hide  the  mis- 
takes of  government  officials,  to  prevent  doc- 
umentation of  White  House  errors,  and  to 
limit  the  extent  of  internal  opposition  to 
and  criticism  of  government  policy? 

V^ether  one  believes  it  or  not,  the  evi- 
dence is  sufficient  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment suffers  from  massive  overclasslficatlon 
of  information. 

There  Is  no  penalty  for  overclasslficatlon  in 
this  country.  The  result,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  critics,  is  that  a  small  army  of  "fearful 
bird-brains"  has  grown  up  who  believe  In 
classifying  everything— and  not  without 
cause.  For,  as  William  G.  Florence  recently 
testified:  "To  my  knowledge,  no  one  In  the 
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Department  of  Defense  was  ever  disciplined 
for  classifying  information,  regardless  of  how 
much  the  classification  cost  for  unnecessary 
security  protection  or  what  damage  resulted 
from  the  restriction  against  releasing  the  In- 
formation to  the  public.  But  I  have  seen  how 
rough  a  person  can  be  treated  for  leaving 
classification  markings  off  of  Information 
which  he  knows  to  be  officially  unclassified 
If  someone  'up  the  line'  thinks  that  a  classi- 
fication should  have  been  applied." 

However  one  feels  about  Dr.  Daniel  EUsberg 
and  bis  leaking  of  the  once  top  secret,  still 
classified  Pentagon  Papers,  the  fact  is  that 
the  disclosure  of  those  papers  has  made  im- 
perative a  thorough  overhaiil  of  a  favUty,  out- 
dated classification  system. 

At  this  moment,  in  one  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment alone,  the  Armed  Forces,  there  are 
31.048  people  who  have  the  original  authority 
to  classify  documents. 

Of  this  number.  803  have  the  authority  to 
classify  them  "Top  Secret"  orlglnaUy. 

Another  7687  have  the  authority  to  classify 
them  "Secret"  originally. 

And  aU  have  the  authority  to  classify  them 
"Confidential." 

From  these  31,048  persons  emanates  a  de- 
rivative classification  authority  flowing  to 
countless  civilians,  assistants,  consultants, 
and  others  connected  or  under  contract  to  the 
Defense  Department.  No  one  seems  to  know 
exactly  how  many. 

CAN  DKCLASSirr,  TOO 

In  addition  to  the  authority  to  classify 
doc\iments,  all  these  31,048  people  have  the 
authority  to  declassify  documents. 

"But  in  most  cases,"  affirms  Daniel  Z.  Hen- 
kin,  a  Defense  Department  secretary  In  charge 
of  public  affairs,  "people  are  generally  too 
busy  to  declassify.  There  are  millions  of  docu- 
ments still  classified  'Top  Secret'  and  'Secret' 
which  don't  belong  In  that  category  at  aU.  It 
is  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  that  as  much  material  as  pos- 
sible be  declassified." 

History,  however,  will  record  Melvin  Laird 
as  the  Defense  Secretary  who.  from  Novem- 
ber, 1969,  to  the  end  of  June,  1971,  refused 
to  make  avaUable,  even  on  a  classified  basis, 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee a  single  page  of  the  7000-page-long 
Pentagon  Papers. 

At  about  the  time  he  was  pufblicly  espous- 
ing declaosiflcatlon.  Laird  was  writing  Sen.  J. 
William  Fulbrlght  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  such  negations  as"  .  .  .  Access  to 
and  use  of  this  document  (the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers) has  been  extremely  limited.  It  would 
clearly  be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest 
to  disseminate  it  more  widely."  (Dec.  20, 
1969.) 

On  AprU  20.  1970.  addressing  1600  people 
at  the  annual  luncheon  session  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  New  York,  Laird  said:  "Let  me 
emphasize  my  convictions  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  right  to  know  even  more 
than  has  been  available  in  the  past  about 
matters  which  affect  their  safety  and  secu- 
rity. There  has  been  too  much  classification 
In  this  country." 

Months  later.  Senator  Fulbrlght  again 
asked  the  Defense  Secretary  to  turn  over  the 
Pentagon  Papers  to  the  Senate  F\>reign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Laird  Ignored  the  request. 

BKNATOBS   BEBXTITXD 

On  June  14.  1971,  Sen.  Stuart  Symington, 
another  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  once  more  beseeched  Laird  for 
the  Pentagon  Papers  on  any  kind  of  a  classi- 
fied basis.  The  committee  members,  be  said, 
might  study  and  glean  from  them  some  truth 
about  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  so  that 
they  could  legislate  wisely  on  that  prickly 
subject.  Laird  refused  again,  invoking  his 
judgment  which  held  that  allowing  a  handful 
of  U.S.  Senators  to  see  tbe  documents  would 
be  contrary  to  the  national  interest. 


Laird  certainly  did  not  read  all  47  vol  times 
of  tbe  Pentagon  Papers  before  be  himself  re- 
f  iised  to  show  any  of  them  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Says  one  of  his 
assistants:  "God,  he  was  much  too  busy  for 
that.  I  assiune  someone  told  him  about  them 
or  he  skimmed  some  of  the  pikers,  then  de- 
cided against  releasing  any  of  them." 

Had  Melvin  Laird  declassified  some  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  a  large  share  of  which  are 
harmless,  repetitious  and  incomplete  history, 
Daniel  EUsberg  might  never  have  leaked  them 
to  The  New  York  Times. 

COPT   TO  riTLBXIOHT 

According  to  Dr.  EUsberg,  he  felt  that  Con- 
gress was  entitled  to  know  as  much  alx>ut 
the  Pentagon  Papers  as  he  who  was  not  a 
member  of  Congress.  Which,  he  declares,  is 
why  he  gave  the  first  copy  of  the  papers  to 
Senator  Fulbrlght  in  October,  1969.  He  hoped 
that  Fulbrlght  would  get  them  declassified 
or  made  available  to  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Instead,  Ful- 
brlght locked  them  in  his  safe  and  showed 
them  to  no  one. 

EUsberg  waited  a  year  for  Fulbrlght  to  sur- 
face the  papers.  Fulbrlght  tried.  He  pressed 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  release  them  on 
any  basis.  But  Laird  would  not  budge.  He 
simply  responded  to  Fulbrlght  with  a  con- 
stant no. 

EUsberg  thereupon  consiuted  other  mem- 
bers of  tbe  government  who,  themselves 
afraid  to  accept  the  papers,  suggested  that  he 
leak  them  to  The  New  York  Times.  Two  who 
accepted  the  papers  were  Rep.  Paul  McClos- 
key  of  California  and  Sen.  Mike  Gravel  of 
Alaska.  Both  felt  that  tbe  people  were  en- 
titled to  some  basic  truths  on  how  this  na- 
tion went  to  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  only  after  Daniel  EUsberg  leaked 
some  but  not  all  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  to 
The  New  York  Times  two  months  ago.  that 
Laird  flnaUy  made  the  documents  available 
to  the  House  and  Senate  leadership  on  a 
classified  basis. 

By  then  two  district  Federal  courts  had 
held  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  papers 
which  clearly  threatened  the  national  in- 
terest, and  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
newspapers  could  not  be  restrained,  prior  to 
publication,  from  printing  the  Pentagon 
Papers  or  some  similar  study  on  the  grounds 
of  national  security. 

Ironically  enough,  it  was  not  Robert  Mc- 
Namara,  the  Defense  Secretary  who  origlnaUy 
ordered  the  Vietnam  study,  who  classified  It 
"Top  Secret." 

Tbe  Pentagon  Papers  were  so  classified  by 
LesUe  Gelb,  the  civlUan  head  of  the  task 
force  whose  members  wrote  them.  Says  Gelb, 
now  with  the  Brookings  Institution:  "I  Just 
assumed  I  had  the  right  to  originally  declare 
them  'Top  Secret.'  I  dont  know  who  gave 
me  that  right.  I  remember  discussing  It  with 
someone.  Since  some  of  the  material  used  In 
the  papers  was  top  secret,  I  classlfled  all  of 
them  top  secret.  I  never  knew  I  also  had  the 
right  to  declassify  them  since  I  also  bad  the 
right  to  originally  classify  them.  That  comes 
as  news  to  me.  I  guess  I  don't  know  the  classi- 
fication setup  too  well." 

If  there  are  31,048  persons  In  the  Armed 
Forces  who  have  the  auUiority  to  classify 
documents,  how  many  are  there  in  the  State 
Department,  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, the  Treasury  Department,  and  hundreds 
of  other  government  branches  and  agencies? 

Moreover,  who  are  these  classifiers?  Who 
chooses  them?  What  are  their  qualifications? 

People  in  and  out  of  government  are  given 
the  authority  to  classify  and  declassify  infor- 
mation not  by  any  law  legislated  by  Congress 
but  by  virtue  of  Executive  Order  10601  Is- 
sued in  November,  1983,  by  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower and  amended  In  February,  1968,  by 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

There  Is  no  section  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  grants  the  President  express  authority 


to  issue  any  such  order.  One  can  find  Implied 
authority  in  Article  n.  Section  3,  ".  .  .  He 
[the  President)  shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed."  But  that  is  aU. 
xxccunvx  oama  losoi 

Executive  Order  10601  empowers  persons 
In  and  out  of  government  with  classification 
authority  by  virtue  of  the  position  they  oc- 
cupy and  not  by  their  qualifications. 

What  about  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States?  Are  they  allowed  to  take  "Top 
Secret"  documents  and  draw  from  them  In 
writing  memoirs  for  private  gain?  Or  take 
Dean  Acbeson.  Secretary  of  Sta<te  under  Tru- 
man and  author  of  Present  at  the  Creation — 
la  it  permissible  for  him  mentally  to  de- 
classify top  secret  information  gleaned  from 
top  secret  papers  and  incorporate  them  in  his 
books?  Or  how  about  Acheson's  son-in-law, 
WlUlam  Bundy,  who  advised  Lyndon  John- 
son on  escalating  the  war  in  Vietnam?  As  the 
editor-to-be  of  Foreign  Affairs,  will  Bundy 
filter  from  his  mind  aU  the  top  secret  In- 
formation he  obtained  while  In  government? 

Presidents  have  always  had  broad  discre- 
tion in  selecting  the  documents,  memoranda 
and  other  papers  they  take  with  them  when 
they  leave  offlce.  When  Lyndon  Johnson  de- 
parted the  White  House  he  took  29  truck- 
loads  or  documents  for  transplanting  In  the 
LBJ  Library  In  Austin. 

AUTHOKlrr   XTNnSTKD 

"Since  the  authority  for  claaaUylng  infor- 
mation came  cxlglnally  from  the  President 
while  he  was  in  office,"  says  a  Department  of 
Jtistice  spokesman,  "the  authority  of  a  for- 
mer President  to  declassify  documents  which 
originated  during  his  tenure  has  rarely  been 
questioned  and  never  tested.  While  the  gov- 
ernment has  strict  rules  prohibiting  officials 
or  former  officials  of  the  government  from 
selUng  Information  which  came  to  them  as  a 
result  of  their  government  work,  these  rules 
have  not  been  applied  to  Presidential  mem- 
oirs." 

Neither  have  such  rules  been  appUed  to  the 
memoirs  of  generals,  former  Cabinet  officUls 
secretaries  or  anyone  else  in  government. 

Lyndon  Johnson  who  received  a  tl  mllUon 
advance  for  his  soon-to-be  released  memoirs 
entiUed  The  Vantage  Point,  was  so  concerned 
about  what  his  key  White  House  aides  might 
write  about  him  and  his  Administration  that 
again,  according  to  the  Justice  Department, 
"He  gave  serious  consideration  to  proposing 
that  his  appointees  sign  an  agreement  not  to 
disclose  information  which  came  to  them  as 
a  result  of  their  work.  Although  Justice  De- 
partment attorneys  did  considerable  research 
on  the  legaUty  of  such  an  agreement  the 
whole  project  was  finally  shelved." 

INCONSIBTEIfCIlS   NOTB> 

All  this  of  course  is  not  to  argue  that  the 
government  has  no  right  to  or  should  not 
classify  certain  sensitive  InformaUon  It 
must  have  that  righ*.  What  It  boils  down  to 
Is  that  the  government's  present  secrecy 
classification  system  u  an  undeniable  mess 
riddled  with  inequity,  stupidity  and  Incon- 
sistency. 

It  Is  quite  m  order  for  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Walt  Rostow.  McGeorge  Bundy.  Dean  Ache- 
son  and  dozens  of  others  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment to  make  use  of  the  raw  materials 
which  constitute  the  McNamara  study.  But 
the  public  is  not  aUowed  to  see  a  single  page 

Reform  Is  in  order— is  It  not? 

OOLOBBSG    ON   CLASSIPICATION 

(By  Arthur  J.  a<ddberg) 
(NoTX. — Testimony  of  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 
before  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment   Information    subcommittee    of    the 
House  of  Representatives,  23  June.  1971.) 

.  .1  have  read  and  prepared  countless 
thousands  of  classified  documents  and  par- 
ticipated In  classifying  some  of  them.  In  my 
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•zperlenoe.  75  percent  at  these  never  etiould 
h»Te  been  clMslfled  In  tbe  fliet  pUoe;  another 
16  percent  quickly  outlived  the  need  for 
Mcxecy:  and  only  about  10  percent  genuinely 
required  restricted  access  over  any  slgnlflcant 
period  of  time. 

"Moreover,  whatever  precautions  are  taken, 
leaks  occur  In  a  government  of  fallible  men. 
In  short,  the  classlfled  label  In  our  experience 
has  never  been  100  percent  respected. 

"Let  me  give  a  case  in  point.  On  March  IS, 
1968,  when  I  was  Ambeosador  to  the  UJI.,  I 
made  certain  major  policy  recommendations 
relating  to  the  oaaaatlon  of  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  In  a  caUe  to  the  President.  My 
memorandum  was  marked  for  the  eyes  of 
the  President,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  only.'  It  had  a  high  security 
rating.  This  was  not  the  only  one  of  such 
memos.  There  were  others  submitted  from 
my  vantage  point  at  the  U.N. 

■'.  .  .  Through  no  disclosure  of  my  own, 
this  document  has  in  recent  months  been  dis- 
cussed In  two  books  of  general  clrciilatlon 
authored  by  former  government  ofllclals  and 
was  the  subject  of  comment  by  President 
Johnson  in  a  television  Interview. 

"Although  Ita  words  m*y  technically  etlU 
remain  classified.  Its  substance  has  been 
disclosed,  and,  I  must  add,  without  In- 
Jury  to  any  national  security  Interest.  Some 
of  thoee  with  access  to  It  have  deecrlbed  It 
publicly,  but  the  Congressman  and  the  dtl- 
sen,  the  scholar  and  the  critic,  the  Journalist 
and  the  student — all  who  wish  to  know  what 
their  government  has  done — are  presumably 
still  denied  the  right  to  see  the  document. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
substance  of  this  document  has  been  made 
a  matter  of  public  record  and  debate  and  has 
not  Impaired  national  security,  I  can  see  no 
compelling  reason  why  this  committee  and 
the  public  it  represents  should  not  have 
access  to  the  act\ial  document. 

"And  as  I  reflect  upon  my  three  years  at 
the  UJV.,  I  must  conclude  that  nearly  every 
other  memorandum  of  mine  to  the  President 
and  other  high  ranking  officials  relating  to 
Vietnam  could  safely  be  disclosed.  I  would 
welcome  the  general  release  of  theee  and 
similar  documents  as  an  aid  in  Informing 
Congress  and  the  public." 

How  To  CUKX  OvnCLASSinCATION  STNOaOMX 

(By  William  O.  Florence) 

William  O.  ncnence,  a  retired  Pentagon 
security  expert,  helped  during  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  to  write  the  original 
document  (Executive  Order  10501)  which 
defines  top  secret,  secret,  and  confidential 
information. 

According  to  Florence,  a  former  Air  Force 
major,  "Executive  Order  10501  does  not  have 
the  force  of  law  and  has  In  fact  no  applica- 
tion whatsoever  to  persona  outside  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  of  the  government. 

"A  classification  is  merely  an  administra- 
tive indication,"  he  explains,  "to  Individuals 
of  the  Executive  Branch  that  the  informa- 
tion requires  a  certain  degree  of  protection. 

"Only  one-half  of  one  percent  of  all  the 
information  currently  classified  top  secret, 
secret,  and  confi<^ntlal,  deeerves  such  pro- 
tection. The  other  90.5  percent  could  easily 
be  made  public. 

"In  my  43  years  of  military  and  civilian 
service  with  the  government  Involving  re- 
sponsibility for  safeguarding  defense  infor- 
matloD,  I  discovered  wldaqnead  disorienta- 
tion at  all  levels  concerning  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  Executive  Order  10501. 

"The  Defense  Department  has  incorrectly 
imposed  all  kinds  of  classification  restric- 
tions on  the  press,  Its  own  employees,  and 
government  contractors.  The  basic  classifica- 
tion system  was  originally  designed  for  the 
very  narrow  field  of  military  information 
that  could  be  used  by  some  foreign  nation 
against  the  United  States. 

"Now,  however,  it's  become  a  way  of  life, 
and  it's  used  as  a  cover-up  for  all  smts  of 


governmental  inadequacy  and  faUure,  and 
these  rightly  should  be  made  public. 

"In  addition  to  the  31.000  pec^e  in  De- 
fense," Florence  continues,  "about  10,000  of 
whom  are  civilians,  with  the  authority  to 
classify  documents,  there  are  another  0000  In 
the  State  Department  with  original  classifi- 
cation authority,  plus  thousands  in  57  other 
government  agencies  which  have  security 
Information  systems. 

"Practically  anybody  in  government  can 
assign  a  classification  rating  to  anything  if 
It's  related  to  something  already  classlfled. 
The  problem  of  unnecessary  classlflcatlon 
and  overclasslflcatlon  has  become  so  serious 
that  It  demands  immediate  corrective  action. 

"I  believe  the  Congress  should  enact  new 
legislation  to  preeerve  U.S.  Oovemment  mili- 
tary secrets  from  disclosure,  and  that  such 
legislation  should  be  similar  to  that  which 
applies  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
That  act  provides  only  one  category  of  in- 
formation to  be  withheld,  and  It  is  known  as 
'Restricted  Data.' 

"If  Congress  doesn't  want  to  do  that,  then 
Executive  Order  10601  should  be  revised.  The 
classification  system  should  apply  only  to 
ofllcial  defense  information  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  which 
would  affect  the  national  defense,  and  that 
no  dociunent  or  other  Item  be  InccMporated 
in  the  system  unices  it  actually  contains 
such  information. 

"I  believe  the  authority  to  classify  infor- 
mation should  be  limited  to  persons  specifi- 
cally designed  by  the  President  and  their 
deelgnees  and  that  classlflcatlon  assigned  to 
Information  be  canceled  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  automatically  at  the  end  of  six  years 
unless  the  President  or  the  head  of  some 
department  specifies  a  longer  period  of  time 
for  a  particular  item  of  information." 

The  claaslflcatlon  system  now  In  effect 
Florence  maintains,  "is  needless,  extremely 
costly  and  serves  moetly  to  keep  useful  In- 
formation from  o\ir  own  people  and  their 
representatives." 


MORE  OIL  UPON  TROUBLED 
WATERS — NEW  DRILLING  PER- 
MITS GRANTED  IN  SANTA  BAR- 
BARA CHANNEL 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  reverted  to  that  ageless  authoritarian 
principle  that  the  public  be  damned.  The 
Department  has  totally  and.  I  must  say, 
cjnoically  disregarded  the  concern  and 
the  will  of  the  people  of  Santa  Barbara 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  two 
more  oil  drilling  platforms  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel. 

That  channel  already  has  been  des- 
ecrated by  the  petroleum  Interests;  yet 
the  Department  apparently  condones  the 
continued  exploitation  of  that  coastal 
area. 

The  administration  puffed  up  head- 
lines recently  for  using  100  sailors  and 
marines  to  clean  up  1,200  gallons  of  fuel 
oil  that  spilled  from  a  refueling  opera- 
tion on  the  California  coast.  Tet  that 
same  amount  seeps  every  3  days  from 
drilling  operations  presently  underway 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  ChEUinel. 

Santa  Barbara  residents  are  under- 
standably appalled  and  apprehensive  by 
the  current  pollution  of  the  channel,  and 
they  are  Joined  by  millions  of  Callfor- 
nians  in  opposing  additional  drilling.  The 
administration's  own  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  warned  against 
new  drilling  operations.  But  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  remains  oblivious. 

It  has  issued  a  glib  environmental  im- 


pact statement  that  acknowledges  the 
possibility  that  "a  major  oil  spill  would 
cause  extensive  short-term  damage  to 
beaches,"  but  it  suggests  that  "steps 
have  been  taken  to  minimize  this  pos- 
sibility." 

Mr.  President,  that  impact  statonent 
simply  would  not  do.  The  citizens  of 
Santa  Barbara,  thousands  of  whom  are 
outraged  by  this  decision,  demand  and 
deserve  better  than  this  hopeful  propa- 
ganda from  the  £>epartment  of  the  In- 
terior. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
existing  technology  is  insufficient  to  safe- 
guard against  a  massive  oil  spill  of  the 
type  that  devastated  the  channel  in  1969. 
Hie  Einvironmental  Protection  Adminis- 
tration recognized  this  in  cautioning 
against  further  construction.  The  De- 
partment disregarded  both  the  tragic  ex- 
perience of  Santa  Barbara  and  the  advice 
of  E3»A  in  order  to  "permit  complete  re- 
covery of  reserves"  to  use  the  sterile 
phraseology  of  their  summary  statement. 

The  Department  has  defaulted  in  its 
responsibility  to  prepare  an  adequate  and 
objective  envlrionmental  impact  state- 
ment. At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  resi- 
dents and  State  officials  who  opposed 
further  drilling  contended  that  their  ob- 
jections were  fruitless  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  already  determined 
to  allow  the  platforms.  And  now,  partic- 
ularly In  view  of  the  Department's  cava- 
lier handling  of  the  unfavorable  EPA 
recommendations,  it  appears  that  they 
were  right. 

When  the  draft  impact  statement  on 
exploratory  drilling  in  the  channel  was 
first  released  I  asked  for  a  60-day  ex- 
tension of  time  to  allow  for  public  com- 
ment on  the  disturbing  provisions  it  con- 
tained. That  request  was  flatly  rejected. 

Now  we  have  another  example  of  the 
Interior  Department's  casual  indifference 
to  a  really  desperate  environmental  situa- 
tion. I  Join  my  senior  Senator  in  urging 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  begin  hearings  on  S.  373  which 
Senator  Cranston  and  I  jointly  intro- 
duced which  would  Impose  an  immediate 
moratorium  on  drilling  in  the  channel, 
would  forbid  resumption  of  any  drilling 
for  5  years  and  would  require  the  Con- 
gress to  iM;>prove  the  adequacy  of  tough 
drilling  safeguards  specifically  set  forth 
in  that  bill  before  an»'  such  drilling  oc- 
curred. 

I  implore  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  to  request  the  President  to 
personally  intervene  and  forestall  con- 
struction of  the  platforms. 

We  have  passed  the  point  where  we 
can  afford  to  take  chances  with  the  en- 
vironment. The  citizens  of  Santa  Barbara 
are  in  no  mood  to  allow  an  oil  company 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  gamble 
with  their  beaches  and  shores — again. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KENNEDY 
TO  NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 

Mr.  BiATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 

(Mr.  Kbnnkdy)  returned  recently  from 
an  important  visit  to  India  where  he 
viewed  the  plight  of  millions  of  East 
Pakistani  refugees.  On  August  26,  Sen- 
ator KxNNEDT  outlined  his  findings  and 
recommendations     in     an     important 
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speech  before  the  National  Press  Club. 
As  a  member  of  Senator  Kxnniot's  Sub- 
committee (XI  Refugees  and  Esci4>ee8,  I 
ask  unanimous  c<aisent  that  the  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

Aonaxaa  bt  Sxnatob  Edwabo  M.  Kxmnedt  to 
TRK  National  Pmiss  Club 

I  am  grateful  for  this  chance  to  speak  to 
the  members  of  the  National  Press  Club  and 
to  share  with  you  my  experiences  during  a 
week-long  visit  to  the  refugee  camps  of  In- 
dia— to  a  scene  which  only  can  be  described 
as  the  most  appalUng  tide  of  human  misery 
in  modern  times. 

In  Just  a  few  months,  since  early  April, 
the  civil  war  in  East  Bengal  has  driven 
nearly  8,000,000  men,  women  and  children 
Into  India  to  eecape  cordltlons  in  their 
homeland.  Unnumbered  thousands  of  others 
have  been  slaughtered  in  the  civil  strife,  or 
displaced  within  their  country.  Millions  more 
in  East  Bengal  face  continued  terror,  dis- 
ease and  starvation,  unless  they  receive  im- 
mediate relief. 

This  stark  tragedy  Is  not  yet  understood  by 
the  world.  And  although  It  has  been  a  source 
of  urgMit  concern  to  me  and  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  from  the  outset, 
I  can  tell  you  that  not  until  you  see  it  first- 
hand can  you  begin  to  understand  its  im- 
mensity. For  only  by  being  there  can  you 
sense  the  feelings  and  understand  the  plight 
of  the  people,  and  the  forces  of  violence 
which  continue  to  create  refugees  and  in- 
crease the   toll  of  civilian  casualties. 

In  India  I  visited  refugee  areas  along  the 
entire  border  of  East  Bengal — from  Calcutta 
and  West  Bengal  in  the  west — ^to  the  Jal- 
paigurl  and  Darjeellng  districts  In  the 
north — to  Agartala  in  the  State  of  Trlpura  in 
the  east.  I  listened  to  scores  of  refugees  as 
they  crowded  into  camps,  struggling  to  sur- 
vive in  makeshift  shelters  in  open  fields  or 
behind  public  buildings — or  trudging  down 
the  roads  of  West  Bengal  from  days  and 
even  weeks  of  desperate  flight.  Their  faces 
and  their  stories  etoh  a  saga  of  shame  which 
should  overwhelm  the  moral  sensitivities  of 
pteople  throughout  the  world. 

I  found  th»t  conditions  varied  widely 
from  one  refugee  camp  to  another.  But  many 
defy  description.  Those  refugees  who  suffer 
most  from  the  congestion,  the  lack  at  ade- 
quate supplies  and  the  frightful  conditions 
of  sanitation  are  the  very  young — the  chil- 
dren under  five — and  the  very  old.  The  estl- 
matee  of  their  nimibers  run  as  high  as  fifty 
percent  of  all  the  refugees.  Many  of  theee 
Infants  and  aged  already  have  died.  And  it 
is  possible — as  you  pick  your  steps  among 
others — to  identify  thoee  who  will  be  dead 
within  hours,  or  whose  sufferings  surely  will 
end  In  a  nuitter  of  days. 

You  see  Infants  with  their  skin  hanging 
loosely  In  folds  from  their  tiny  bones — lack- 
ing the  strength  even  to  lift  their  heads. 
You  see  children  with  legs  and  feet  swollen 
with  edema  and  malnutrition,  limp  in  the 
arms  of  their  mothers.  You  see  babies  going 
blind  for  lack  of  vitamins,  or  covered  with 
sores  that  will  not  heal.  You  see  In  the  eyes 
of  their  parents  the  despair  of  ever  having 
their  children  well  again.  And,  moet  dilBcult 
of  all,  you  see  the  corpse  of  the  child  who 
died  just  the  night  before. 

The  story  Is  the  same  in  camp  after  oamp. 
And  It  Is  complicated  by  the  continually 
growing  niimber  of  civilian  casualties  over- 
burdening an  already  limited  hospital  system. 
Moet  of  theee  casualties  have  been  brought 
across  the  border  by  their  fellow  refugees. 
Yet  there  also  are  large  nunU>ers  of  Indians 
whose  bordOT  villages  have  been  subjected  to 
shelling  from  Pakistani  troops.  In  addition, 
there  are  the  untold  numbers  of  victims  who 
remain  uncounted  and  unattended  in  the 
rural  areas  of  East  Bengal. 


The  government  of  India,  as  It  first  saw  this 
tide  of  human  misery  begin  to  fiow  acroes  Its 
borders,  could  have  cordoned  off  its  land  and 
refused  entry.  But,  to  its  everlasting  credit, 
India  chose  the  way  of  compassion.  The  In- 
dian Government  has  made  Herculean  efforts 
to  assist  and  accommodate  the  refugees— ef- 
forts which  history  will  record  snd  remember. 

But  even  this  noble  work  Is  being  de- 
feated by  the  sheer  numbers  involved  in  tills 
calamity.  At  peak  periods  two  months  ago, 
refugees  were  arriving  in  India  at  the  rate 
of  150,000  a  day.  Today  they  still  arrive  at 
the  rate  of  25,000  a  day. 

And  while  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
staggers  the  imagination,  the  individual  ac- 
counts of  the  pe<9le  who  have  fled  Bast  Ben- 
gal tear  at  your  heart. 

A  65-year-old  railway  employee — he  was  a 
Muslim  civil  servant  with  35  years  of  service — 
told  me  of  an  unexplained  noontime  attack 
by  the  Pakistani  army  on  his  railroad  sta- 
tion. "I  do  not  know  why  they  shot  me,"  he 
said.  "I  dont  belong  to  any  political  party.  I 
was  just  a  railway  clerk."  Now  he  sits  idly  in 
an  Indian  refugee  camp,  financially  crlpj^ed, 
and  with  no  prospect  of  returning  to  receive 
his  long-earned  government  pension  that  was 
to  begin  next  month. 

Even  more  tragic  are  the  experiences  of 
the  innocent  and  imeducated  villagers.  You 
can  piece  together  the  moeaic  of  misery  from 
dozens  of  Interviews  among  new  refugees  on 
the  Boyra-Bongaon  Road  north  of  Calcutta. 

On  the  day  we  traveled  this  20-mlle  road, 
at  least  7,000  new  refugees  were  streaming 
along  the  banks  of  the  border  river  crossing 
near  Boyra.  Nearly  all  were  peasant  farmers. 
Meet  were  Hindus,  from  the  Kbulna  and 
Barlsal  districts  south  of  Dacca — on  the 
fringe  of  the  area  affected  by  last  fallls 
cyclone. 

The  very  young  and  the  very  old  were  ex- 
hausted from  many  days  and  nights  in 
flight — xisually  on  foot.  Many  were  in  a  visi- 
ble state  of  shock,  sitting  llstlees  by  the  road- 
side or  wandering  aimlessly  toward  an  un- 
known fate.  They  told  stories  of  atrocities, 
of  slau^ter,  of  looting  and  burning,  of 
harassment  and  abuse  by  West  Pakistani 
foldlers  and  ooUaborators.  Many  (dilldren 
were  dying  along  the  way,  their  parents 
pleading  and  begging  for  help.  Monsoon  rains 
were  drenching  the  countryside,  adding  to  the 
depression  and  despair  on  their  faces.  To 
those  of  use  who  went  out  that  day,  the  rains 
meant  no  naore  than  a  <diange  of  clothes.  But 
to  theee  pec^le  it  meant  still  another  night 
without  reet,  food,  or  shelter. 

It  is  difficult  to  erase  from  your  mind  the 
look  on  the  face  of  a  child  paralyzed  from 
the  waist  down,  never  to  walk  again;  or  a 
child  quivering  in  fear  on  a  mat  in  a  small 
tent  still  m  shock  from  seeing  his  parents,  his 
brothers  and  his  sisters  executed  before  his 
eyes;  or  the  anxiety  of  a  10-year-old  girl  out 
foraging  for  something  to  cover  the  body  of 
her  baby  brother  who  had  died  of  cholera 
a  few  moments  before  our  arrival.  When  I 
asked  one  refugee  camp  director  what  he 
would  describe  as  his  greatest  need,  his  an- 
swer was  "a  crematorium."  He  was  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  largest  refugee  camps  in  the 
world.  It  was  originally  designed  to  provide 
low  income  and  middle  income  housing,  and 
has  now  become  the  home  for  some  170,000 
refugees. 

It  is  time — it  is  past  time— for  Americans 
to  understand  what  has  produced  this  mas- 
sive human  tragedy,  and  to  recognise  the 
bankrupt  response  by  our  own  nation. 

The  Issue  from  the  beginning  in  East  Ben- 
gal has  been  self-determination  and  demo- 
cratic principle.  After  years  of  political  and 
economic  domination  by  West  Pakistan — 
after  years  of  martial  law  and  unfulfilled 
election  promises — a  free  election  finally  was 
conducted  throughout  Pakistan  last  Decem- 
ber 7th.  The  election  was  administered  un- 
der martial  law  and,  at  the  time,  loudly 
proclaimed  fair  by  the  govenunent  of  Presi- 


dent Yahya  Khan.  It  produced  in  East  Ben- 
gal an  overwhelming  mandate— almost  80% 
of  the  vote — ^for  the  Awaml  League  party 
and  Its  leader,  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman. 

The  Awaml  League  was  thus  given  a  ma- 
jority in  the  forthcoming  Pakistan  National 
Assembly  charged  with  drafting  a  new  con- 
stitution for  returning  the  nation  to  civilian, 
democratic  rule.  But  what  happened  next 
formed  a  pattern  of  delay  and  deception, 
followed  by  the  Invocation  of  marital  law 
once  more.  Negotiations  between  Sheikh 
Mujib  and  President  Yahya  over  the  party's 
six-point  proposal  for  regional  autonomy 
dragged  on  and  deteriorated — erupting  In 
terror  and  bloodshed  suddenly  on  the  night 
of  March  25th. 

While  the  East  Bengalis  negotiated  for 
democracy  and  autonomy,  the  West  Paklstsm 
army  prepared  for  systematic  repression  and 
organized  terror.  Countless  thousands  were 
butchered  during  the  days  that  followed 
March  35th,  and  many  millions  more  were 
dislocated  within  East  Bengal.  What  I  saw 
last  week  in  India  was  the  human  debris 
from  that  night  of  terror  and  from  the  subse- 
quent weeks  of  violence.  Martial  law  remains, 
as  does  the  military's  violence.  "Collective 
responslbUlty" — a  policy  of  destroying  whole 
vUlages  on  the  suspicion  that  they  harbor 
Awaml  Leaguers  or  Bengali  guerillas — Is  now 
sanctioned  by  martial  law.  and  it  is  reflected 
In  the  continuing  flow  of  refugees. 

Unfortunately,  the  face  of  America  today 
in  South  Asia  is  not  much  different  from  its 
Image  over  the  past  years  in  Southeast  Asia. 
It  is  the  image  of  an  America  that  supports 
mUitary  repression  and  fuels  military  vio- 
lence. It  is  the  image  of  an  America  com- 
fortably consorting  with  an  authoritarian 
regime.  It  U  the  image  of  an  America  citing 
its  revolutionary  past  and  crowing  about  its 
commitment  to  self-determination,  while  it 
services  military  Juntas  that  suppress  change 
and  ignore  a  people's  aspirations. 

The  situaUon  In  Bast  Bengal  shoxild  par- 
ticularly distress  Americans,  since  It  is  our 
military  hardware — our  guns  and  tanks  and 
aircraft  delivered  over  a  decade — which  are 
contributing  substantially  to  the  suffering. 
And  even  more  shocking  is  the  fact  that  these 
mUitary  supplies  continue  to  flow — appar- 
ently under  instructions  from  the  highest 
officials  of  our  land.  Pakistani  ships  loaded 
with  U.8.  military  supplies  continue  to  leave 
American  harbors  bound  for  West  Pakistan 
troops.  And  it  is  all  so  shameful  and  so  sad. 
For  they  could  be  halted  with  a  simple 
stroke  of  a  pen. 

It  is  argued  that  the  continuation  of  mili- 
tary aid  to  West  Pakistan  somehow  gives  us 
"leverage"  to  constructively  influence  the 
Pakistan  miUtary's  policy  In  Bast  Bengal. 
Well,  where  is  that  leverage?  Where  is  the 
leverage  to  stop  the  use  of  U.S.  arms  which 
produce  the  refugees  and  civilian  victims 
that  we  then  must  help  support  in  India? 
Where  Is  the  leverage  to  halt  the  secret  trial 
of  Sheikh  MuJlb  whose  only  crime  is  that  he 
won  a  free  election?  Where  Is  the  leverage 
to  prevent  our  humanitarian  aid  from  being 
turned  Into  military  equipment,  when  Amer- 
ican relief  boats  are  transformed  into  Ameri- 
can gun  boaU?  Why.  if  we  have  the  leverage 
to  influence  the  government  of  Pakistan, 
must  our  great  nation  assist  in  this  shabby 
and  shameful  enterprise? 

It  is  time  for  Americans  to  ask  their  lead- 
ers: "Just  what  kind  of  government  is  It 
that  we  seek  to  Influence — and  for  what 
purpose?" 

For  over  ten  tragic  years,  Americans  have 
been  asked  to  sacrlflce  nearly  $100  billion 
and  45,000  Uves  to  uphold  the  concept  of 
self-determination  and  democratic  princi- 
ples in  a  land  10,000  miles  from  oxir  beaches. 
Tbday, — in  a  land  12,000  miles  away  and  with 
5  times  the  population — America  is  being 
asked  by  lt>  leadership  to  support  the  re- 
pression of  self-determination — to  cooperate 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  results  of  a  free 
election. 
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Cknulder  kootber  pitiful  panUel:  sfter  all 
our  sacrifice  and  all  our  effort  In  South  Viet- 
nam, we  are  confronted  wltb  a  ao-caUed 
"democracy"  that  la  ruled  by  a  military  elite 
which  still  cannot  conduct  a  "free  election" — 
which  calls  an  election  "free"  when  It  elimi- 
nates all  significant  opposition.  Meanwhile, 
in  Bast  Bengal— leas  than  2000  miles  from 
Saigon — we  ignore  the  results  of  a  free  elec- 
tion only  to  help  a  group  of  generals  sup- 
press an  electoral  mandate  and,  In  the  proc- 
ess, to  subvert  all  the  principles  for  which  we 
have  sacrificed  so  much  for  so  long. 

You  may  say  that  we  have  no  business 
getting  Involved — that  we  cannot  police  the 
world.  That  may  be  true.  But  the  cold  fact 
Is  that  we  alre<wly  are  Involved  In  East  Ben- 
gal. Our  grins  are  Involved.  Our  money — In- 
vested over  two  decades  of  economic  assist- 
ance— Is  Involved.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
whether  we  should  be  Involved  but,  rather 
how  we  should  oe  Involved.  It  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  should  spend  funds  but 
rather,  how  are  we  q>endlng  funds.  Whether 
we  supply  more  guns,  or  Invest  In  the  hu- 
manitarian programs  to  bring  peace  and  re- 
lief to  a  deeparately  troubled  area. 

There  Is  irony  In  the  voices  of  the  leaders 
of  East  Bengal  with  whom  I  talked  and  who 
now  constitute  themselves  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  Desh.  These  leaders  wUl  not 
come  to  America  to  ask  for  assistance.  As  one 
Awaml  League  official  said:  "Many  nations 
and  people  come  to  America  to  ask  for  bil- 
lions of  UJ3.  dollars  for  more  guns,  more 
supplies.  We  Bengalis  aak  only  that  you  pro- 
vide nothing — no  guns,  no  money  to  either 
•W« — that  you  simply  remain  neutral."  To 
me  this  seems  both  sound  from  a  political  as 
well  as  moral  view.  Neutrality  rather  than 
the  mindless  and  friUUess  practice  of  follow- 
ing old  habits  in  our  dealings  with  mUltary 
cliques  In  South  Asia,  may  provide  us  with 
leverage  which  is  real  and  effective. 

The  nations  of  that  region  are  struggling 
today  against  heavy  odds  to  achieve  demo- 
cratic government.  We  In  America  do  not 
f\Uly  realize  how  the  spirit  of  democracy 
fiourishes  there.  India  a  few  months  ago  held, 
for  the  fourth  time,  the  largest  free  election 
In  the  world.  For  Pakistan  It  has  taken  a 
longer  period  to  arrange  free  elections.  But 
the  significance  of  last  December's  vote  was 
not  mlased  even  by  the  martial  law  au- 
thorities In  West  Pakistan.  They  proudly  and 
rlghUy,  proclaimed  It  as  a  milestone  tn  Paki- 
stan's history.  It  had  presented  Pakistan  with 
Its  first  real  opportunity  to  bridge  Its  re- 
gional divisions  and  develop  democratic 
Institutions. 

So  It  was  that  civilian  leadership  emerged 
in  Pakistan,  capable  of  pvOllng  together  the 
forces  of  history — of  preserving  the  unity  of 
Pakistan  and  the  stabUlty  of  the  region.  The 
full  foUy  of  the  West  Pakistan  army's  bid 
to  tuido  what  a  whole  people  had  set  In  mo- 

Uon — to  suppress  its  best  hope  for  unity 

can  only  be  understood  In  this  context. 

If  some  political  solution  Is  not  found 
soon — If  some  mechanism  U  not  estebllshed 

for  cooling  tempers  and  furnlahlng  relief 

the  situation  In  East  Bengal  threatens  to  de- 
velop Into  terminal  cancer  both  for  Pakistan 
and  Eastern  IndU.  Por  no  issue  has  had  more 
disruptive  Impact  on  the  subcontinent  since 
partition  In  1947. 

The  Implications  for  American  foreign 
policy  are  clear. 

First,  we  must  arouse  America  to  the  real 
htmian  tragedy  now  taking  place  In  PaklsUn 
and  India.  The  tragedy  of  East  Bengal  U  not 
oiUy  a  tragedy  for  Pakistan.  It  Is  not  only  a 
tragedy  for  India.  It  Is  a  tragedy  for  the  en- 
tire world  community,  and  It  la  the  reapon- 
BlblUty  of  that  community  to  act  together 
to  ease  the  crisis.  If  America  Is  to  fuUUl  Ito 
role  as  the  leading  humanitarian  nation  of 
the  world  community,  then  America  must 
take  the  lead  in  bringing  International  aid 
and  relief  to  the  millions  of  refugees  and 
other  victims  of  this  international  confilct. 


We  know,  however,  that  the  response  of  tbib 
United  States  and  the  International  oom- 
miinity  has  been  far  short  of  the  need.  To 
date,  the  United  Nations  has  given  leas  than 
•150  million  for  relief.  Of  this  total,  the 
United  States  has  pledged  about  $80  mlUlon. 

To  be  siue.  as  the  Administration  pointed 
out  with  pride,  we  have  pledged  a  larger 
sliare  of  the  total  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined.  But  the  pride  Is  quickly  dispelled 
by  the  vastly  greater  burden  now  being  car- 
ried single-handedly  by  the  government  and 
the  people  of  India.  When  we  realize  that 
India  herself  faces  the  prospect  of  a  budget 
for  refugee  relief  of  $600  million  to  $1  billion 
in  the  next  year  alone,  we  realize  how  little 
the  outside  world  Is  really  doing,  and  how 
paltry  the  American  contribution  really  Is. 

Simple  humanity  demands  that  America 
and  the  United  Nations  must  accept  the 
truth  that  this  heavy  bidden  should  be  borne 
by  the  entire  international  community,  and 
not  by  India  alone.  Conalstent  with  the 
financial  support  we  have  traditionally  given 
to  United  Nations  aid  and  relief  activities 
In  the  past,  as  well  as  with  the  level  of  sup- 
port we  are  currently  giving  as  a  member  of 
the  international  consortium  for  aid  to  that 
part  of  the  world,  the  United  States  must  be 
prepared  to  contribute  at  least  30  to  40% 
of  the  relief  effort  for  East  Bengal.  If  a  bil- 
lion dollars  is  needed  through  the  United 
Nations,  then  America  must  have  the  cour- 
age not  only  to  demand  that  the  V3X.  meet 
the  need,  but  also  to  provide  the  $300  to  $400 
million  that  will  be  required  aa  the  Ameri- 
can contribution  to  the  effort.  When  Con- 
gress returns  in  September,  I  Intend  to  offer 
appropriate  legislation  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Second,  we  must  do  an  about-face  In  our 
relations  with  the  nations  in  the  area.  Most 
Important,  a\ii  government  must  stop 
preaching  "restraint"  to  India  and  start 
showing  "restraint"  ourselves  toward  Pakis- 
tan. We  must  end  Immediately  all  further 
U.S.  arms  shipments  to  West  Pakistan.  We 
must  end  all  other  economic  support  of  a 
regime  that  continues  to  violate  the  most 
basic  principles  of  humanity.  We  must  dem- 
onstrate to  the  generals  of  West  Pakistan 
and  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  the 
United  States  has  a  deep  and  abiding  revul- 
sion of  the  monumental  slaughter  that  has 
ravaged  East  Bengal. 

My  experience  In  the  field  last  week  has 
strengthened  these  views  Immensely.  No 
American  who  has  seen  the  faces  of  children 
too  weak  to  cry,  too  tired  to  live,  too  shocked 
to  care,  could  settle  for  less.  No  American 
would  recommend  lees  against  a  government 
that  tries  a  political  leader  In  secret — and, 
as  many  fear,  may  put  him  to  death — for 
the  crime  of  winning  a  free  election. 

No  American  would  support  a  regime  that 
is  alien  to  the  principles  for  which  so  many 
of  his  fellow  citizens  have  given  their  lives  In 
virtually  every  comer  of  the  world. 

I  do  not,  at  this  time,  suggest  a  break  In 
our  diplomatic  relations  with  Pakistan.  Let 
us  continue  to  talk  urgently.  Let  us  express 
oiir  candid  views.  Let  President  Nixon  make 
personal  representations  to  President  Yahya 
Khan  about  every  aspect  of  the  crisis.  To 
the  beleaguered  Government  of  India  let  ns 
reaffirm  our  faith  In  the  ability  of  men  of 
good  will  everywhere  to  work  together  to  end 
the  crisis. 

Third,  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  work  strongly  within  the  framework 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  to 
bring  as  much  pressure  as  possible  to  bear 
on  the  Government  of  West  Pakistan  to  mod- 
ify Its  cruel  policy  of  repression  toward  East 
Bengal.  If  no  alleviation  of  these  policies  Is 
Immediately  forthcoming,  the  United  States 
should  lead  the  other  SEATO  nations  In 
seeking  to  terminate  the  participation  of 
Pakistan  in  the  organization. 

Similarly,  we  should  re-examixM  every 
other  bilateral  and  multilateral  relationship 
we  have  with  PaklsUn.  No  forum  of  this  na- 
tion,  no  fonun   of   the   world   community. 


should  hesitate  to  focus  the  bright  light  of 
Informed  opinion  on  the  nightmare  of  terror 
and  Inhumanity  now  being  perpetrated  In 
South  Aala. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees,  I  plan  to  file  a  formal  report  on 
the  findings  of  my  recent  field  investigation. 
Our  Subcommittee  will  conduct  further  hear- 
ings at  the  end  of  September.  These  hearings 
will  be  an  effort  to  document  what  our  gov- 
ernment Is  doing,  what  It  Is  prepared  to  do, 
and  what  It  Is  capable  of  doing  to  provide 
the  leadership  necessary  to  bring  peace  and 
relief  to  South  Asia. 

The  prayers  and  dreams  of  people  like  those 
In  East  Bengal  were  stated  eloquently  a  gen- 
eration ago  in  the  magnificent  verse  of  Tag- 
ore,  Bengal's  greatest  poet  and  philosopher. 
As  Tagore  wrote  in  an  Immortal  ode  to  peace 
and  freedom  In  words  that  could  describe  the 
aspirations  of  East  Bengal  today, 

"Where  the  mind  Is  without  fear  and  the 

head  u  held  high; 
Where  knowledge  Is  free; 
Where  the  world  has  not  been  broken  up 

Into  fragments  by  narrow  d<nneetlc 

walla   .  .  . 
Into  that  heaven  of  freedom,  my  Father, 

let  my  country  awake." 

With  words  like  these  as  our  In^lratlon, 
AmNica  can  find  the  will  to  help  these 
dreams  come  true. 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
FIRE  CHIEP8  ESTABLISH  FIRE 
SERVICE  AWARD 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MAGiriTsoN),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  and  an  attached  letter  con- 
cerning the  forthcoming  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Chiefs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   letter   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 
Statbmxnt  op  Sxnatob  Maonttson 

Mr.  Maonttsom.  Mr.  President,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fire  Chiefs  will  hold 
Its  annual  conference  In  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
from  September  19th  through  September 
2and.  The  Association  established  an  award 
to  promote  citizen  understanding  for  the 
Important  role  of  the  members  of  the  fire 
service. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  this  fine  organization 
on  the  occasion  of  Its  annual  conference  and 
I  i4>plaud  the  establishment  of  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Fire  Service  Award. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RxcoRo  the  letter  of  Mr.  Donald 
O'Brien,  which  contains  a  statement  of  the 
criteria  for  the  Fire  Service  Award. 

SXPTUUKB  8,  1871. 
Hon.  Wabsxm  O.  Maonuson, 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Commerce,    VS. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mb.  CHAUiMAN:  This  September  li^ 
22,  The  International  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs  will  hold  their  annual  conference  In 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  At  this  conference  they 
will  discuss  the  latest  technique  and  equip- 
ment being  used  to  save  and  protect  Uvea  and 
property. 

Seminars  will  deal  with  department  ad- 
ministration, disaster  control,  fire  prevention 
and  community  relations.  Community  rela- 
tions Is  an  area  requiring  specific  attention, 
eapedally  within  America's  urban  centers. 

One  successful  effort  seeks  to  build  a  new 
recognition  for  the  heroism  of  our  flre- 
flghtera  by  oalllng  attenUon  to  their  life- 
saving  action  In  dangerous  drcumatanoea. 

The  International  Benjamin  Franklin  Fire 
Service  Award  is  a  special  campaign  to  pro- 
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mote  citizen  understanding  and  entbualaam 
for  the  Important  role  of  the  fire  service. 
The  program  seeks  to  point  up  the  profes- 
sionalism we  can  expect  of  today's  fire- 
fighters and  the  heroism  that  for  them  Is 
a  way  of  life. 

The  award  Is  named  for  America's  first 
fire  chief,  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  accepting 
the  first  leadership  position  with  the  Union 
Fire  Company  in  Pennsylvania,  he  estab- 
lished standards  that  serve  as  the  basis  for 
today's  traditions.  With  achievements  in 
statesmanship,  science  and  invention.  Chief 
Franklin  becaime  a  model  for  fire  servloe 
leaders  to  come. 

The  award  Includes  a  special  plaque  and 
$200  U.S.  Savings  Bond,  and  qualifications 
for  recognition  are  simple.  Eligibility  extends 
to  all  active  firefighters,  paid  or  volunteer, 
on  or  off-duty,  in  any  life  saving  rescue  in- 
cident. They  need  only  be  nominated  by  their 
chief,  who  submits  details  of  the  Incident 
and  action  to  the  Fire  Service  Award  Co- 
ordinator. A  qjecial  committee  of  interna- 
tional fire  service  leaders  will  select  recipients 
from  the  many  nominations  reviewed  In  each 
judging  period.  Use  of  modern  technique  and 
equipment,  teamwork  and  extraordinary 
effort  by  firefighters  in  rescue  situations  will 
be  studied  careftilly. 

The  program  whs  initiated  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  leadership  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fire  Chiefs  and 
Motorola  Communications  &  Electronics, 
Inc.  In  sponsorship.  Motorola  provides  the 
awards  and  coordination  support  for  the  pre- 
sentations and  information  gathering.  The 
lAFC,  partners  tn  the  fire  service  with  the 
heroic  firefighters  all  over  the  world,  apply 
their  expertise  and  close  contact  with 
emergency  situations  to  select  winners. 

Additional  Information  and  nomination 
forms  are  available  from  the  lAFC  or 
Motorola : 

International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs, 
1726  K  Street,  N.W.— Suite  1108,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006,  (202)  833-3420. 

Motorola  Benjamin  Franklin  Fire  Servloe 
Award  Coordinator,  1301  E.  Algonquin  Road, 
Schaumburg,  Illinois  60172,  (312)  368-7900 
Ext.  3172. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donau)  O'Brixn, 
General  Manager. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  POLICE  WORK  IN 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
technology  which  brought  increased  en- 
jojrment  to  viewers  of  television  sports 
through  the  "instant  replay"  has  been 
applied  by  the  Creve  Coeur,  Mo.,  Police 
Department  in  the  enforcement  of  traf- 
fic safety. 

As  a  former  resident  of  Creve  Coeur 
for  many  years,  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
story  by  Creve  Coeur  Police  Lt.  Thomas 
O.  Gooch,  "The  Car  With  the  Camera," 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  FBI  Law 
Enforcement  Bulletin. 

In  the  article.  Lieutenant  Oooch  de- 
scribes how  the  system,  involving  a  tele- 
vision camera  mounted  on  a  patrol  car 
dashbofu'd  to  view  violations,  has  re- 
sulted in  more  careful  driving  through 
Creve  Coeur. 

FBI  Director  John  Edgar  Hoover  de- 
scribed this  splendid  report  on  the  work 
of  Lieutenant  Oooch's  agency  as  "of  in- 
terest to  police  officers  thitnighout  the 
country." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cab  With  the  Cakera 

Traffic  vlolatora  In  our  city,  a  St.  Louis 
suburb  with  a  peculation  ot  about  9,000,  have 
recently  been  surprised  by  a  sophisticated 
method  of  traffic  control.  Chief  of  Pcdlce 
William  L.  Klsling,  Jr.,  who  heads  our  17- 
man  department,  appointed  Patrolman 
Franklin  D.  Harris  a  special  traffic  officer, 
and  the  27-year-(dd  policeman  has  devoted 
much  of  Ills  time  and  effort  to  the  use  of  a 
video  tape  unit  in  apprehending  traffic 
violators. 

The  unit  is  comprised  of  a  television  cam- 
era, a  video  tape  recorder,  an  audio  tape  re- 
corder, and  a  modified  television  set,  which 
is  used  to  play  back  the  video  tapes.  The 
system,  which  costs  about  $2,000,  was  pur- 
chased with  funds  from  a  Federal  grant  ob- 
tained through  the  Missouri  Division  of 
Highway  Safety. 

A  judge  here  in  Creve  Coeur  has  rendered 
the  opinion  that  video  tapes  of  traffic  vio- 
lators are  admissible  in  police  court. 

When  a  traffic  officer  who  Is  on  patrol  acti- 
vates the  unit,  the  video  tape  will  run  for 
30  minutes.  During  this  time  the  television 
camera  la  aimed  at  various  automobiles  driv- 
ing through  a  specific  Intersection  under 
"surveillance."  In  the  absence  of  any  traffic 
violations,  the  tape  Is  rewound  and  reused. 
When  a  violator  Is  observed,  the  officer  may 
use  the  high-powered  zoom  lens  and  focus 
in  on  the  violator's  license  plate  before  mak- 
ing the  apprehension.  The  tape  of  the  license 
plate  serves  several  purp>oeee.  It  Is  used  not 
only  for  Identification  but  also  for  referral, 
in  the  event  a  chase  and  investigation  are 
necessary. 

After  stopping  the  errant  motortat,  the 
traffic  officer  usually  invites  him  back  to  the 
police  car,  where  the  motorist  can  view  the 
violation  by  means  of  a  playback  device  built 
into  the  television  camera.  When  this  Is 
done,  an  audio  tape  recorder  Is  also  operating, 
and  all  conversation  between  the  traffic  officer 
and  the  motorist  Is  recM-ded  for  the  mutual 
protection  of  both  parties  Involved.  The  audio 
tape  recorder  can  also  be  taken  to  the  police 
courtroom. 

Ail  of  the  above-deaoribed  equipment  in- 
stalled In  the  police  vehicle  can  be  plugged 
into  the  cigarette  lighter  and  powered  by  the 
12  volt  automobile  battery.  The  unit  can  also 
be  plugged  Into  a  standard  110  volt  outlet. 

An  officer  with  8  hours  of  training  In  the 
use  of  this  equipment  can  perform  ade- 
quately in  traffic  control.  Proficiency  in- 
creases with  continued  experience. 

The  above-described  system  not  only  has 
Increased  the  conviction  of  traffic  violators 
but  also  has  resulted  in  vehicle  operators' 
driving  more  carefully.  Creve  Coeur  residents 
have  learned  to  drive  warily  In  the  city 
streets,  not  only  obeying  traffic  laws  but  also 
being  alert  for  the  "car  with  the  camera." 


WILLIAM  O.  DOUB.  OF  MARYLAND. 
NEW  MEMBER  OF  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Maryland  Public  Service 
Commission,  William  O.  Doub,  resigned 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  when  the  Senate  con- 
firmed the  President's  nomination.  The 
Nation  gained  at  the  expense  of  Mary- 
land when  he  retired  from  the  public 
service  commission,  but  Mr.  Doub  leaves 
Maryland  a  tangible  monument  to  his 
leadership  and  service  to  the  people  of 
Maryland  during  his  3  years  as  PSC 
chairman. 


Mr.  Doub  told  Horace  Ajrres  of  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sim: 

I  think  the  principal  accomplishment  of 
my  three  years  Is  being  able  to  prcMnulgate 
underground  rules — ^residential,  commercial 
and  Industrial — that  are  uniform  in  nature. 

His  reference  was  to  a  series  of  reg- 
ulations requiring  that  electric  and  tele- 
phone lines  be  installed  underground. 
With  Mr.  Doub  spurring  the  commission, 
it  extended  these  rules  to  all  new  housing 
in  Maryland  including  trailer  i>arks. 

Shortly  before  he  left  the  PSC,  Mr. 
Doub  called  on  succeeding  public  serv- 
ice commissions  to  continue  the  effort 
to  keep  utility  lines  imderground  and. 
when  it  becomes  technically  and  eco- 
nomically feasible,  require  that  high- 
power  transmission  lines  be  undergroimd 
as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccKisent  that  Mr. 
Ayres'  excellent  interview  with  Mr.  Doub. 
published  September  2.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f  ollows : 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.  2, 1971 ) 

Vanibhimo  Wibeb  Made  Doub  A  Visiblb 

VICTOB 

(By  Horace  Ayres) 

Oebmantown,  Md. — If  one  were  to  propose 
a  monument  to  William  O.  Doub  for  his  serv- 
ice as  chairman  of  the  Maryland  Public 
Service  Commission,  Mr.  Doub  might  hc^e  It 
would  be  invisible — a  wire  buried  under- 
ground. 

"I  think  the  principal  accomplishment 
of  my  three  years  is  being  able  to  promiil- 
gate  underground  rules — ^residential,  com- 
mercial and  Industrial — that  are  imlform  In 
nature,"  said  Mr.  Doub,  who  left  the  PSC 
chairmanship  last  month  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Atomic  Synergy  Com- 
mission. 

"That  was  the  main  theme  of  the  three 
years  I  was  there." 

Mr.  Doub  was  referring  to  a  aeries  of 
regulations.  Initiated  under  Solomon  Lias, 
his  predecessor  as  PSC  chairman,  requiring 
electric  and  telephone  wires  to  be  installed 
underground. 

This  project  was  pushed  forward  during 
the  three  years  Mr.  Doub  headed  the  com- 
mission, culminating  In  the  promulgation 
early  last  month  of  rules  extending  the  un- 
derground requirement  to  all  new  housing 
In  the  state,  including  traUer  parks. 

"WhUe  we  were  handling  the  greatest  vol- 
ume of  rate  cases  the  commission  has  ever 
tiad,  our  underground  program  has  never 
halted,  never  faltered,"  the  former  PSC 
chairman  said  at  the  AEC  headquarters  here 
In  Montgomery  county. 

HioHxsT  PRiOBrrr 

"When  I  became  chairman,  I  said  at  the 
outset  that  in  setting  priorities  of  what  we 
Intended  to  do,  undergrounding  was  the 
highest  priority. 

"What  we've  done  In  our  undergrounding 
program  Is  a  substantial  and  permanent 
benefit  for  everyone  In  the  state.  Aestheti- 
cally, everyone  will  benefit."  Maryland,  he 
said,  was  the  first  state  to  adopt  under- 
ground rules  on  a  statewide  basis. 

The  first  rule,  requiring  electric  and  tele- 
phone lines  to  be  put  underground  in  new 
subdivisions  of  five  or  more  houses,  was 
adopted  by  the  commission  In  July  1968,  the 
month  before  Mr.  Doub  succeeded  Judge  Uss 
as  chairman. 

For  a  year  before  that,  wmie  the  regula- 
tion was  being  drafted,  Mr.  Doub  bad  served 
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M  people's  ocninael  to  Um  PSC.  repreaenUng 
tbe  public  Interest  In  rate  cases  and  other 
matters  before  the  commission. 

The  1968  rule  was  followed  a  year  later 
with  a  rule  that  lines  to  all  new  commMvlsl 
and  Industrial  development  also  be  placed 
underground. 

"In  the  spring  of  1970,"  Mr.  Doub  said,  "we 
started  looking  at  the  residential  rules.  "They 
were  working,  except  for  a  number  of  In- 
stances where  we  got  limited  cooperation 
from  a  number  of  utUltles. 

"LOT  OF  BAniT  ntOBLXlCS" 

"We  had  a  lot  of  hairy  problems,  problems 
of  utilities  In  subdivisions  that  were  already 
half  finished  when  the  rule  went  In." 

In  a  few  cases,  he  said,  where  overhead 
power  or  telephone  lines  had  already  been 
Installed  on  a  portion  of  a  street,  «imiiar 
Installations  were  allowed  for  the  rest  of  the 
street. 

The  next  step,  after  public  hearings  com- 
menced In  1970  and  continued  this  year,  vtbs 
the  rule  axmoimced  August  4  and  to  be  effec- 
tive September  1.  extending  the  imder- 
groundlng  rule  to  all  new  bousing  in  the 
state. 

This  covers  single  houses,  subdivisions  of 
less  thaA  five  homes,  and  mobile  home  parks, 
not  covered  by  the  earlier  rule. 

At  the  same  time  the  commission  revised 
the  formula  for  paying  the  added  cost  of  un- 
derground Installation,  shifting  most  of  the 
burden  from  the  homeowner  or  developer  to 
the  utility. 

This  cost  will  eventually  be  absorbed, 
through  rates  charged  for  services,  by  utility 
customers  in  general,  on  the  theory  that 
elimination  of  overhead  wires  Is  of  general 
benefit. 

HOPS  rot  succxasoaa 

iSi.  Doub,  In  announcing  the  latest  under- 
ground rules  shortly  before  leaving  office. 
expressed  hope  that  his  successors  on  the 
PSC  would  continue  the  imdergroundlng 
effort  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  getting  exist- 
ing electric  and  telephone  lines  out  of  sight 
and  of  some  day,  when  It  becomes  technical- 
ly and  economically  feasible,  putting  high- 
power  transmission  lines  undergrovmd  as 
well. 

Much  of  the  commission's  time,  as  always, 
was  devoted  to  rate  requests  by  utilities. 

"We  couldn't  stay  away  from  rate  In- 
creases." the  former  chairman  said,  "because 
of  the  commitment  of  the  public  utilities  to 
meet  the  tremendous  population  growth." 

"We  held  the  rate  Increases  as  low  as  we 
could  and  In  every  rate  order,  there  were  a 
nimiber  of  significant  conditions  that  we  at- 
tached. 

"We  gave  them  what  we  thought  was  a 
fair  rate  of  return.  We  obtained  commit- 
ments that  we  thought  were  In  the  public 
Interest." 

As  an  example,  he  cited  the  economy  tele- 
phone service,  directed  as  part  of  a  new 
fare  structure  granted  in  1970,  to  permit  tele- 
phone service  at  a  minimum  cost  for  low- 
income  tisers  who  make  few  calls. 

cxraroicEa  BEPOsrra 

Another  significant  step  accomplished  by 
the  PSC  during  his  chairmanship.  Mr.  Doub 
recalled,  was  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  set 
of  regulations  for  customer  deposits  required 
by  UtUltles  before  starting  service. 

This  rule,  effective  July  1.  1970,  Mr.  Doub 
said,  "established  an  equitable  and  indis- 
criminate policy  governing  all  applicants 
without  regard  to  the  economic  character 
of  the  area  served"  and  based  on  "the  credit 
risk  of  the  individual  without  regard  to  tbe 
collective  credit  repuuuon  of  the  area  in 
which  he  lives." 

"ThU  required  a  conq>lete  restructure  of 
gas  and  electric  deposit  practices." 

Blaryland  was  also  a  leader,  he  said.  In 
adoption  of  promotional  practice  regulations 
to  govern  Incentives  offered  by  gas  and  elec- 
tric utilities  in  encouraging  new  biislness,  and 


the  use  of  one  type  of  energy  In  preference 
to  another. 

MODKL  PSOMOnONS 

"On  the  national  level.  I  participated  In 
drafting  of  model  promotional  practices  bill, 
then  we  adopted  It,"  the  former  PSC  chair- 
man said  of  the  promotional  regulations. 

"I  think  we  were  the  first  state  to  do  this." 

"I  think  It  was  because  of  that  that  I  was 
put  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Com- 
mlsstons,"  he  said,  citing  these  and  other  ac- 
complishments of  the  PSC,  "because  at  the 
Maryland  commission's  leadership." 

"I  was  spokesman  for  the  state  commissions 
on  the  executive  committee  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  It  Is  that  committee, 
working  with  the  FPO  that  has  made  pro- 
jections of  energy  needs  and  capacity  for  the 
next  decade. 

"I  think  all  of  this  contributed  to  geUlng 
this  job."  he  said  of  his  AEC  appointment.  "I 
don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  It." 
rxKST  omcx  in  ise4 

The  Baltimore  lavryer's  political  afllllatlon 
and  past  service  to  the  party  was  no  handi- 
cap either  with  a  Republican  administration 
in  power  in  Washington. 

His  first  public  office,  chairman  of  Balti- 
more city's  firsrt  Mlnlnmm  Wage  Oommlaslon, 
came  by  appointment  of  Republican  Mayor 
Theodore  R.  McKeldtn  in  1964. 

In  1966,  he  was  Splro  T.  Agnew's  running 
mate  as  a  candidate  for  attorney  general  of 
Maryland,  a  post  to  which  no  RepubUcan  has 
been  elected  since  1919,  when  Alexander 
Armstrong  won  by  a  589-vote  margin. 

Mr.  Doub  was  snowed  under  by  Democrat 
Francis  B.  Burch,  630,647  votes  to  368,279. 
as  Mr.  Agnew,  later  to  rise  to  Vice  President, 
won  the  governorship  in  the  face  of  Mary- 
land's  normaUy   Democratic   voting   habits. 

In  July  of  1967,  Oovemor  Agnew  appointed 
Mr.  Doub  people's  counsel  to  the  PSC. 

A  year  later,  the  Governor  elevated  Solo- 
mon Llss,  an  active  Democratic  politician, 
to  tbe  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City  and 
named  Mr.  Doub  to  the  vacancy  thus  created 
in  the  PSC  chairmanship,  traditionally  a 
much  desired  political  appointment. 

When  his  term  as  replacement  for  Mr.  Llss 
expired  May  31  of  this  year,  he  was  reap- 
pointed by  Governor  Mandel,  a  Democrat,  to 
a  full  six-year  tenn. 

8-TKAB  naiC  ON  AXC 

Six  weeks  later.  President  Nixon  announced 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Doub  to  a  five-year 
term  on  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  Doub's  chief  experience  In  the  atomic 
energy  field  prior  to  the  api>olntment  was  in 
connection  with  the  most  controversial  con- 
tinuing Issue  before  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission during  his  three-year  tenure  as 
chairman.  This  was  the  nuclear  generating 
plant  being  built  by  the  Baltimore  Oas  and 
Electric  Company  at  Calvert  Cliffs  in  South- 
ern Maryland. 

"The  commission,  under  Sol  Llss'  leader- 
ship, persuaded  the  General  Assembly  to  give 
us  jurisdiction  over  new  generating  stations 
and  transmission  lines,"  Mr.  Doub  remin- 
isced. 

"Calvert  Cliffs  was  the  first  case  we  had. 

"The  act  giving  us  jurisdiction  became 
effective  July  1. 1968.  We  were  faced  with  the 
question  of  whether  construction  had  already 
begun." 

After  a  series  of  hearings  at  which  oppo- 
nents of  the  nuclear  plant  contended  that  It 
might  damage  the  ecology  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  the  PSC  accepted  the  Oas  and  Eleotrio 
Company's  contention  that  construction  of 
the  $347  miUlon  plant  had  started  before  the 
effecUve  date  of  the  law  reqiUrlng  a  permit 
from  the  PSC. 

LCOAI.  QtnsnoN 
The  legal  question  at  Issue  was  whether 
excavation    and    other    preliminary    work 
undertaken  by  the  con^>any  prior  to  the  ef- 


fective date  of  the  law  constituted  a  start  of 
construction. 

The  PSC's  ruling  that  construction  had 
started  before  July,  1968,  was  upheld  in  a 
challenge  before  the  Anne  Anindel  County 
Circuit  Court,  but  overturned  by  the  Mary- 
land Court  of  Appeals  last  October,  by  which 
time  the  plant  was  25  to  30  per  cent  complete. 

After  further  hearings,  the  PSC  Issued  a 
permit,  with  safety  restrictions  described  as 
tbe  most  stringent  for  any  nuclear  generat- 
ing plant  in  the  country. 

The  controversy,  fought  before  other  state 
and  federal  agencies,  as  well  as  In  the  courts, 
is  far  from  ended,  however,  and  has  followed 
Mr.  Doub  to  his  new  federal  post. 

In  July,  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  found  that  the 
AEC's  rules  for  environmental  protection 
were  inadequate.  As  a  result  of  this  ruling 
the  commission  is  now  in  the  process  of 
rewriting  its  regulations  on  the  subject, 
a.a  BUxioN  Bumrr 

For  the  ABC,  licensing  and  regulation  of 
nuclear  reactors  such  as  the  one  at  Calvert 
Cliffs  is  a  major  function  and  a  growing  one, 
as  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  tbe  genera- 
tion of  electric  power  becomes  more  wide- 
spread. 

The  five-member  commission,  with  Its 
budget  of  $3.3  Mlllon  for  the  cturent  fiscal 
year,  also  Is  responsible  for  production  of 
nuclear  materials  and  weapons  and  for  re- 
search and  development,  both  private  as  well 
as  governmental. 

"I  think  because  of  my  experience,  I  would 
probably  gravitate  toward — ^have  more  of  an 
Interest  in — ^the  regulatory  work  of  the  com- 
mission," Mr.  Doub  said  a  few  days  after 
taking  offloe. 

His  early  days  with  the  ABC  have  been 
spent  in  briefings  and  in  studying  volumes 
of  documents  to  familiarise  himself  with  the 
activities  of  the  agency. 

Much  of  this  study  was  directed  toward 
his  first  major  assignment,  as  an  alternate 
representative  in  the  U.S.  delegation  to  a 
TO-natlon  international  conference  to  begin 
September  14  in  Geneva. 

The  delegation  wUl  be  headed  by  James  R 
Schleslnger.  appointed  AEC  chairman  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Doub  was  appointed  to  the 
commission,  and  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  his  pred- 
ecessor who  headed  the  AEC  for  more  than 
a  decade. 

FoxnrrH  coNvxaxNcs  or  kino 

The  conference,  devoted  primarily  to  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  electric  power,  is 
the  fourth  of  its  kind  to  be  held  at  Geneva 
since  1966. 

In  accepting  the  $40,000-a-year  AEC  post, 
Mr.  Doub  bad  to  sever  connections  with  his 
Baltimore  law  firm,  Nlles.  Barton  and  Wilmer. 
giving  up  bis  law  practice  "with  regret  after 
16  years." 

Reviewing  bis  stock  holdings.  Mr.  Doub 
said,  "I  had  to  sell  shares  in  four  companies 
I  thought  had  a  remote  connection,  as  sub- 
contractors for  contractors  doing  business 
with  the  ABC." 

"I  resigned  all  boards  of  directors,  except 
the  March  of  Dimes — I  submitted  that  to  the 
general  counsel  of  the  AEC  for  bis  review 
and  he  found  no  conflict  of  Interest." 

"I  view  it  as  a  total  commitment  to  the 
job." 

Mr.  Doub  also  plans  to  sell  his  home  In 
Guilford  and  move  to  Germantown.  He  has 
lived  in  Baltimore  since  his  days  as  a  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  law  student  in  the  early 
1960 's. 


EXECUTIVE  "LEGISLATION"— 
A  POLITICAL  PARADOX 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  'the 
Washington  Post  of  September  5  con- 
tains an  article  by  Ken  W.  Clawson  deal- 
ing with  one  of  the  more  interesting 
current  political  paradoxes,  "executive 
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legislation"  by  virtue  of  PresIdenUal 
emergency  powers.  Mr.  Clawson  describes 
the  vast  array  of  special  powers  the  Pres- 
ident has  at  his  disposal — some  of  them 
arising  from  the  state  of  national  emer- 
gency still  in  effect  21  years  after  Harry 
Truman  proclaimed  it  in  December  1950 
during  the  Korean  war.  He  points  out 
the  ease  with  which  a  Chief  Executive 
can  assume  special  powers  at  his  discre- 
tion or  through  the  action  of  a  predeces- 
sor by  the  simple  expedient  of  declaring 
a  state  of  emergency. 

Mr.  Clawson  examines  the  anachronis- 
tic pattern  of  emergency  powers  retained 
while  the  emergencies  for  which  they 
were  granted  have  faded  Into  dim  recol- 
lection. He  also  touches  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  27,  submitted  in  Mc^ 
of  this  year,  to  establish  a  congressional 
commission  to  consider  ending  the  21- 
year-old  state  of  national  emergency 
His  article  does  not  suggest  that  all  such 
emergency  executive  powers  are  undesir- 
able, but  it  does  strongly  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  available  Presidential 
powers  should  relate  to  distant,  uncon- 
nected, past  events  so  that  lawyers  must 
labor  to  adapt  the  word  to  the  deed  and 
the  general  public  is  left  in  a  state  of 
confusion  if  not  suspicion.  I  thoroughly 
commend  this  arUcle  to  the  Senate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  6,  1971) 

CxiszB  Powns:  Nixon's  Blank  Crxck 

(By  Ken  W.  Clawaon) 

The  United  States  has  been  in  a  state  of 
national  emergency  during  the  entire  life- 
times of  more  than  half  its  citizens. 

When  President  Nixon  established  a  wage- 
price  freeze  last  month,  he  did  so  under  spe- 
cial powers  that  are  among  those  granted  by 
more  than  200  laws  giving  him  virtually  un- 
limited prerogatives  anytime  he  feels  the  na- 
tion Is  in  a  crisis  situation.  In  a  sense  he 
filled  out  and  cashed  one  of  a  pocketful  of 
blank  checks  provided  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  over  the  last  generation 

Under  emergency  powers,  for  example,  the 
government  is  not  required  to  advertise  for 
bids  for  property  or  services.  The  fact  that  It 
does  so  is  cited  by  White  House  and  Justice 
officials  as  "executive  discipline"  in  not  uslnir 
powers  it  possesses. 

The  President  may  also  requlslUon  any  ship 
owned  by  a  citizen  or  under  construction  in 
the  United  States.  He  may  seize  foreign  ships 
even  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  if  he  "finds 
it  to  be  necessary  to  the  national  defense  ' 
Or  he  can  take  back  portions  of  former  fed- 
eral property  that  have  been  turned  over  to 
others— such  as  a  hunUng  and  refuge  area  in 
Des  Plalnes.  Dl. 

No  President  has  given  the  slightest  Indi- 
cation of  terminating  the  national  emergency 
and  relinquishing  his  special  powers,  even 
though  most  officials  of  the  Executive  branch 
wUl  admit  that  conditions  of  the  Depression 
World  War  H  and  the  Cold  War  are  hardly 
applicable  now.  So  the  blank  checks  remain 
at  hand. 

When  President  Nixon  ordered  hU  wage- 
price  freeze,  he  declared  a  national  emer- 
gency with  respect  to  fioating  the  doUar  and 
Imposing  a  10  per  cent  Import  tax.  But  the 
proclamation  wasnt  necessary,  according  to 
William  Rehnquist,  assisunt  attorney  gen- 
«al  In  charge  of  the  Justice  Department's 
office  of  legal  counsel. 

The  President  already  enjoyed  the  power  to 
regulate     financial     tianaactlons     between 
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Americans  and  foreigners  by  virtue  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1933  and  superseded  by  another 
emergency  proclaimed  by  President  Truman 
in  1960. 

Rhenqxiist  said  Mr.  Nixon  went  through 
the  motions  to  "focus  public  attention  on 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation." 

Mr.  Nixon  also  was  acting  under  color  of 
the  continuous  national  emergency  earlier 
this  year  when  he  suspended  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  which  sUpulatee  that  the  government 
must  pay  prevailing  wage  rates  In  the  con- 
struction Industry.  Although  the  President's 
action  was  designed  to  deal  with  the  current 
problem  of  excessive  wage  rates  in  the  indus- 
try, it  was  authorized  by  congressional  man- 
date some  20  years  earlier. 

Mr.  Nixon's  first  move  under  the  banner  of 
a  national  emergency  was  during  the  postal 
■trlke  of  1970  when  he  called  out  troops  to 
deUver  the  mall.  In  that  instance  a  procla- 
mation was  required  because  presidential  au- 
thority to  activate  up  to  a  miUlon  reservists 
was  not  granted  by  Congress  until  Jan  i 
1963.  three  years  after  the  Truman  emer- 
gency. 

Rhenqulst  stressed  that  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
three  actions  the  Executive  was  Involved  in 
"limited"  usage  of  emergency  powers.  But  he 
acknowledged  the  actions  were  only  limited 
because  the  President  deemed  it  so.  All  200 
emergency  statutes,  plus  13  poBt-1960  laws 
are  operative. 

Six  Presidents — four  Democrats  and  two 
Republicans— have  kept  the  national  emer- 
gency and  Its  special  powers  aUve.  President 
Nixon's  use  carries  a  special  irony  because  of 
his  overtures  toward  normaUzation  of  rela- 
tions with  mainland  China,  which  he  has 
called  a  necessary  ingredient  for  his  concept 
of  "a  generation  of  peace":  his  three  emer- 
gency actions  were  taken  xmder  a  proclama- 
tion Issued  shortly  after  masses  of  Red  Chi- 
nese soldiers  poured  across  the  Yalu  River  in 
support  of  faltering  North  Koreans. 

President  Truman's  Dec.  16.  1950.  emer- 
gency mobilization  call  referred  to  the  Chi- 
nese communists  as  an  immediate  and  seri- 
ous danger.  "I  summon  all  citizens  to  make 
a  united  effort  for  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  our  beloved  country  and  to  place 
ita  needs  foremost  In  thought  and  action  that 
the  full  moral  and  material  strength  of  the 
nation  may  be  readied  for  the  dangers  which 
threaten  us."  Mr.  Truman  said. 

Another  special  power  dates  ba<^  to  May  9 
1933.  when  President  Roosevelt  kept  Con- 
gress m  seeslon  through  the  night  to  pass 
the  Emergency  Banking  Act,  reorganizing 
the  nation's  banking  system.  The  new  law 
contained  a  Ut*le-no«ced  amendment  to  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917,  which 
had  transferred  from  Congress  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  regulate  overseas  financial 
transactions  in  wartime.  The  1933  amend- 
ment gave  the  President  the  same  powers  In 
peacetime. 

Declaration  of  a  naUonal  emergency  trig- 
gers the  power,  of  course,  but  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  courts  set  crlterta  or  standards 
for  what  constituted  a  national  emergency. 
Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  ruled 
lower  courts  generally  have  refused  to  even 
consider  what  smne  judges  have  said  is  a 
peculiarly  presidential  function— the  deter- 
mining of  a  national  emogency. 
Declaration  of  a  national  emergency 
One  court  did  rule— in  1962— that  the  De- 
preaaion  had  ended.  No  Judicial  authority  has 
yet  ehaUenged  the  validity  of  the  continuing 
Korean  emergency. 

Incorporated  into  the  1960  emergency  were 
Depreaslon-era  statutes  against  gold  hoard- 
ing, foreign  assets  oontrd  regulations  and. 
subsequently,  regulations  on  Kgyptlan  and 
Cuban  assets.  The  Cuban  trade  embargo  of 
19M  waa  partly  baaed  on  the  Truman 
amergency. 

In  1968.  President  Johnson  Invoked  the 
emergency  powers  to  restrict  tbe  amount  of 
capital  that  American  Investors  could  trans- 


fer to  ot  accumulate  In  foreign  aflUlates.  He 
also  compelled  repatriation  of  short-term 
liquid  balances  such  as  foreign  bank  deposits. 
This  was  Mr.  Johnson's  effort  to  reduce 
the  balance  of  paymente  deficit  growing  out 
of  economic  competition  principally  with 
our  European  allies— a  far  cry  from  condi- 
tions that  prompted  enactment  of  the  Trad- 
ing with  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917.  the  Depres- 
sion emergency  or  the  Korean  emergency  of 
18  years  before. 

So  numerous  are  the  emergency  powers  of 
the  President  that  they  are  compiled  in  a 
book  published  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness.  Even  with  that,  no  one  is 
certain  all  of  the  statutes  are  Included. 

Moat  of  the  200  or  so  special  powers  re- 
late to  the  mlllttoy.  Reserve  callupe.  exten- 
sion of  enilstmento,  the  appointment  of 
commissioned  ofOcers  and  other  military-re- 
lated housekeeping  chores  make  up  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  emergency  powers.  Some  are 
out  of  date. 

Also,  there  are  literally  dozens  of  indi- 
vidual properties  the  government  may  use, 
lease  or  purchase  merely  upon  a  dedsdon  by 
the  President  to  do  so.  These  include  the 
Boston  Army  Base  pier,  a  former  prisoner 
of  war  camp  near  Douglas,  Wyo.;  a  former 
part  of  Camp  Perry  near  Williamsburg,  Va . 
and  land  In  Tork  County.  Va.,  that  was  pre- 
viously turned  over  to  the  county — as  weU  as 
the  land  in  Des  Plalnes,  ni. 

Included  in  the  emergency  powers  and 
written  much  more  carefully  than  other 
statutes  in  authorization  to  declare  an  "In- 
ternal Security  Emergency"  where  persons 
believed  to  be  potential  saboteurs  can  be 
detained  without  due  process  of  Uw.  Because 
such  an  emergency  has  not  been  declared, 
these  powers  are  not  in  effect. 

Before  such  a  proclamation  can  be  made, 
the  nation  or  a  possession  must  be  invaded, 
or  war  must  be  declared  by  Congress,  or 
there  must  be  an  Insurrection  m  the  United 
States  in  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy.  An  Internal 
Security  Emergency  can  continue  until  ter- 
minated by  the  President  or  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  Congress. 

The  Nixon  administration  indicated  earlier 
this  year  it  was  in  favor  of  repealing  this 
statute,  which  U  also  ardently  opposed  by 
J^>anese  Americans  who  were  subjected  to 
detention  during  World  War  n. 

Possibly  because  of  the  courts'  timidity  In 
dealing  with  the  legality— no  matter  how 
out  of  date— of  presidential  emergencies, 
there  have  been  no  major  challenges  over 
the  years. 

Last  May,  however.  Sen.  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas  (R-Md.)  Introduced  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  joint  congressional  committee  to 
study  the  termination  of  the  Truman  emer- 
gency. 

Joined  by  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
(D-Mont.)  and  several  other  ooepon^rs. 
Mathlas  said  termination  would  be  another 
step  in  restoring  to  Congress  the  powers  it 
has  delegated  to  Presidents  during  crises  only 
to  discover  the  powers  were  unretrievable 
when  tbe  emergency  passed. 

"We  must  reassert  the  principle  that  emer- 
gency powers  are  avaUable  only  for  brief 
periods  when  Congress  Is  unable  to  act  and 
for  puropses  dlrecUy  related  to  the  emergency 
at  hand."  Mathlsf  said. 

When  the  Senate  Fbreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee holds  hearings  on  Mathlas'  resolu- 
tion later  thU  fall,  it  should  become  evi- 
dent that  the  principle  has  not  been  prac- 
ticed. Justice  officials  contend,  for  example, 
that  President  Cleveland's  emergency  calling 
out  federal  tnx^M  during  the  1894  Pullman 
strike  has  not  been  terminated. 

But  Mathlas'  effort  to  reassert  congres- 
sional Jurisdiction  In  the  wake  of  genuine 
emergencies  bandied  by  strong  Presidents 
has  historical  precedent.  For  the  sake  of  uni- 
fied, quick  response  to  crises.  Congress  has 
generaUy  handed  the  Prealdent  the  tools— 
albeit  sometimes  after  the  fact. 
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For  ezAii^le.  President  Ltnooln  bad  an  ac- 
tive interval  between  the  fall  of  Ft.  Sumter 
and  the  convening  of  Congress  in  special  ses- 
slon  on  July  4,  1861. 

During  the  10-week  period,  Lincoln  Incor- 
porated state  militias  into  a  90-day  volunteer 
force  called  40,000  volunteers  for  three  years' 
service,  added  33,000  men  to  the  regular  Army 
and  18,000  to  the  Navy,  paid  $2  million  from 
unappropriated  funds  In  the  Treasury  to  per- 
sons unauthorized  to  received  the  money, 
closed  the  Post  Office  to  "treasonable  oorre- 
spondence,"  Installed  new  passport  regula- 
tions, blockaded  Southern  ports,  siispended 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  various  places 
and  ordered  the  arrest  and  military  detention 
of  anyone  suspected  of  even  treasonous  In- 
tentions. 

Congress  later  ratified  Llno(Hn's  actions, 
none  of  which  had  previous  statuU^  au- 
thority. The  Supreme  Court  disagreed  with 
his  right  to  suspend  habeas  corpus,  but  that 
was  In  1866  when  It  didn't  matter  any  longer. 

Lincoln's  successor  was  plagued  by  Con- 
gress reasserting  itself  as  a  co-equal  branch 
of  government.  And  this  seesaw  between 
Presidents  and  Congresses  continued  to  the 
modem  era  of  ever-expanding  executive 
power. 

Mathlas  concedes  that  intemaUonal  in- 
volvements and  their  attendant  crises,  mod- 
ern communications  and  the  necessity  of 
decisive  action  by  Presidents  makes  it  more 
difficult  today  for  Congress  to  reassert  itself. 

But  he  adds,  "The  Constitution  did  not 
envision  a  state  of  national  emergency  to 
be  the  normal  state  of  affairs." 


ASA  T.  8PAULDING— BUSINESS 
LEADER 

tAr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  earlier  this  year  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  chose  a  distinguished 
North  Carolinian,  Dr.  Asa  T.  Paulding 
of  Durham,  to  receive  that  institution's 
1971  Award  for  Business  Leadership. 

His  r^;ord  as  founder  and  developer 
of  the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  now  the  Nation's  largest 
black-owned  Insurance  firm,  was  only 
one  of  the  reasons  he  was  singled  out  for 
that  hcmor. 

The  citation  he  received  also  took  note 
of  his  si^[ilficant  success  in  other  busi- 
ness and  professional  enterprises. 

At  the  same  time  it  recognized  an- 
other important  facet  of  his  career — the 
tremendous  contributions  he  has  made 
to  education,  community  causes  and  pub- 
lic service  on  national  and  international 
levels. 

As  recipient  of  the  award.  Dr.  Spauld- 
Ing  was  also  chosen  to  deliver  the  school's 
annual  business  leadership  lecture. 

It  was  an  impressive,  concise,  and 
thought-provoking  commentary  on  the 
complex  problems  confronting  the  Na- 
tion's business  today  which  since  Its  de- 
livery has  attracted  attention  through- 
out the  country. 

Because  of  its  quality  and  the  message 
it  contains,  I  cmislder  it  a  privilege  to 
commend  this  very  excellent  speech  to 
your  attention.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  citation  and  of  that 
address  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Cttation 

Asa  T.  l^Muldlng,  former  President  of  the 
North  Oarollns  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 


pany and  one  of  America's  moat  distinguished 
business  figures. 

Mr.  Spauldlng  Joined  the  North  Carolina 
Mutual  Life  Izuurance  Company,  the  nation's 
largest  black  life  Insurance  firm,  in  1934.  He 
served  as  the  company's  Actuary  from  1933 
to  1958,  while  concurrently  serving  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  Vice-President,  and  Control- 
ler. He  was  President  of  North  Carolina  Mu- 
tual from  1959  untU  bis  retirement  In  1968 
and  is  a  director  of  the  organization  and 
of  numerous  other  business  enterprises. 

Mr.  Spauldlng  is  a  trustee  of  Shaw  and 
Howard  Universities  and  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  and  the  Peo- 
ple-to-People  Program.  In  1956  Mr.  Spauld- 
lng was  a  member  of  the  UJ3.  delegation  to 
the  UNESCO  General  Conference  in  New 
Delhi,  India,  by  appointment  of  President 
Elsenhower.  He  serves  on  several  federal  and 
state  government  commissions  and  with 
many  professional,  philanthropic,  and  youth 
organizations. 

The  recipient  of  a  B.S.  degree  from  New 
York  University  in  1930  and  an  M.A.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  In  1932,  Mr. 
Spauldlng  has  received  honorary  degrees  from 
Shaw  and  Duke  Universities,  North  Carolina 
and  Morgan  State  Colleges,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  He  was  presented  a 
Sesqulcentenmal  Award  by  the  University 
of  IiUchlgan  In  1967. 

In  recognition  of  bis  dlstlngiilshed  record 
of  business  leadership  and  his  noteworthy 
contributions  to  the  public  interest,  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  have  chosen  Asa  T.  Spauldlng 
to  receive  the  1971  Award  for  Business  Lead- 
ership. 

Plotd  a.  Bond, 
Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Business  At- 
ministration. 

OCOXCK  E.  LlLLT. 

President,  Student  Council. 
Ofknino  Pandora's  Box:  A  Manageicxnt 

DnXMMA 

(By  Asa  T.  Spauldlng) 

Thank  you.  Professor  Fischer,  for  your 
very  kind  and  gracious  remarks,  and  good 
evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Being  invited 
to  receive  the  1971  Business  Leadership 
Award  and  to  lecture  at  my  alma  mater  are 
both  heartwaFmlng  and  cballeiiglng  expe- 
rienoes. 

To  be  honored  by  one's  alma  mater  Is,  I 
suppose,  the  ultimate  recognition.  The  oc- 
casion blends  older  memories  of  student 
days  with  a  pleasing  sense  of  the  here  and 
now,  combining  in  a  way  the  best  of  two 
worlds.  So  this  special  occasion  warms  the 
heart  In  a  manner  that  words  alone  cannot 
fully  express. 

I  am  challenged  by  the  realization  that  the 
previous  recipients  of  your  award  comprise 
a  highly  distinguished  group  of  business- 
men. I  am  familiar  with  their  achievements 
and  am  inspired  by  their  examples  In  the 
two  qjheres  of  education  and  business. 

In  my  remarks  this  evening,  I  should  like 
to  focus  on  some  of  the  dilemmas  facing 
management  today — especially  those  of  re- 
cent origin — and  to  discuss  what  Is  being 
done  and  might  be  done  to  resolve  them.  In 
the  latter  context,  I  make  no  special  claim 
to  being  clairvoyant  or  a  seer;  but  a  certain 
amount  of  handwriting  is  always  on  the  wall, 
waiting  to  be  read  by  those  who  will  expend 
the  time  and  effort  to  read  it.  I  have  always 
felt  It  vital  that  one  should  expend  that  ef- 
fort. 

At  the  outset,  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that 
we  live  in  a  tlnte  of  restless  change.  If  not 
of  turmoil  and  upheaval,  that  there  remain 
great  shortcomings  in  our  society,  despite 
considerable  efforts  to  mend  them,  and  that 
the  quality  of  life  is  endangered  in  many 
ways.  Value  standards  and  life  styles  are  be- 
ing questioned  as  never  before.  The  winds 
blow   ever   stronger   about   lu;    and   while 


Boms  people  would  increase  their  velocity, 
others  look  for  stability  and  a  safe  anchorage 
that  is  Increasingly  difficult  to  find.  Not  since 
Pandora  opened  the  box  which  Zeus  had 
given  to  her,  thereby  releasing  a  host  of 
evils,  has  man  betn  so  besieged  by — and 
made  fully  aware  of — the  difficulties  aiul  Im- 
balances around  blm  and  the  dilemmas  that 
they  produce. 

At  this  stage,  some  of  us  are  questioning 
whether  the  competing  forces  that  sway  us 
can  be  controlled  and  reconciled — whether 
the  tremendous  amount  of  restless  energy 
sweeping  our  nation  can  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter society  without  destroying  what  we  al- 
ready have. 

As  for  me,  I  am  optimistic  about  the  pos- 
sible resolution  of  our  problems.  Even  after 
recognizing  the  almost  overwhelming  dif- 
ficulties which  surround  us  and  He  ahead. 
I  am  still  sustained  by  the  hope  that  re- 
mained in  Pandora's  box;  along  with  faith, 
love,  and  compassion  It  is  a  quality  and 
strength  which  should  never  be  underesti- 
mated. 

"Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast."  Faith  can  be  made  stronger  than 
doubt  and  despair;  love,  more  overpowering 
and  enduring  than  hate;  and  compassion,  to 
win  out  over  indifference  if  there  U  a  strong 
enough  will.  If  these  qualities  are  permitted 
to  operate  freely  In  our  society  and  are  prop- 
erly encouraged  and  nourished,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear.  That  they  shall  be  so  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  is  one  of  the  greatest 
challenges  which  can  be  accepted  by  a  per- 
8<m  In  a  position  of  leadership  today ! 

Among  the  many  dilemmas  which  face  us 
today  are  a  number  which  not  only  com- 
mand the  attention  of  society  In  general, 
but  especially  concern  corporate  manage- 
ment. Some  of  these  problems  are  of  such 
recent  origin  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  ac- 
knowledge them,  let  alone  start  dealing  with 
them. 

The  matter  of  drug  usage  is  a  case  in  point. 
We've  known  for  some  years  that  drug  usage 
has  sapped  the  vitality  of  many  urban 
blacks,  while  contributing  to  an  Increase  In 
crime  In  the  inner  city.  In  more  recent  years 
we've  found  plenty  of  evidence  of  increased 
drug  usage  in  the  subvu-bs  and  on  campuses, 
with  corresponding  Increases  in  the  crime 
rate.  What  has  not  been  apparent  until  very 
recently,  however.  Is  the  extent  of  drug  usage 
in  business,  pcu^lcularly  in  our  factories.  As 
yet,  the  scope  of  this  problem  has  not  been 
fully  measured.  But  only  a  person  wearing 
the  most  rose-colored  of  glasses  would  deny 
that  it  provides  cause  for  alarm.  Over  the 
long  run  it  may  lead  to  a  very  real  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  goods  and  services 
on  which  we  depend.  What  we  have  here  la 
a  classic  example  of  "spillover"  into  business 
of  a  problem  that  burdens  society  in  general. 
Much  as  management  might  like,  at  times, 
to  say  that  somebody  else's  problems  are  his 
alone,  in  the  long  run  this  cannot  be.  What 
affects  some  of  us  has  a  way,  in  the  end,  of 
affecting  us  aill. 

This  principle  also  holds  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  Increasing  crime  rate,  another 
dUemma  which  besets  both  society  and  man- 
agement. Bvislnessmen  themselves  are  being 
hit  on  two  fronts.  One  involves  organized 
crime,  replete  with  relentless  shakedowns 
and  large-scale  theft.  The  other  involves  In- 
store  and  in-sbop  theft  and  burglaries.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  man- 
agement's dilemma  in  this  area,  as  In  the 
sphere  of  drugs,  isn't  going  to  be  solved  until 
the  problem  is  dealt  with  In  society  at  large. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  race  relations, 
a  subject  to  which  this  entire  lecture  could 
be — but  will  not  be — devoted.  This  audience 
scarcely  needs  to  be  told  that  for  350  years, 
although  all  Americans  may  have  been  cre- 
ated equal,  not  all  Americans  were  treated 
equally,  least  of  all  in  business.  In  fact,  imtll 
a  decade  ago.  except  for  Henry  Ford's  com- 
pany, there  was  not  a  sizable  industrial  firm 
In  the  country  which  provided  equal  op- 
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portunitles  in  employment  to  minority  peo- 
ples or,  in  many  instances,  even  paid  minor- 
ity laborers  a  comparable  wage  to  what 
whites  received  for  the  same  work.  Biwlness 
was.  In  fact,  one  of  the  great  bastions  of 
segregation. 

Let  me  recount  one  example  of  how  things 
were  Just  ten  years  ago,  Inasmuch  as  many  of 
you  would  have  been  only  eleven  or  twelve, 
or  at  most  thirteen  years  old  at  that  time,  and 
you  might  not  remember  how  it  was  in  1961 
or  fully  appreciate  how  far  we  have  come 
since  then.  This  example  concerns  a  very 
large  company,  located  not  far  from  here, 
which  a  decade  ago  employed  only  two  black 
men  among  the  seven  thousand  people  in 
Its  headquarters  building.  Both  of  these 
men.  I  scarcely  need  add,  were  on  the  end 
of  a  broom. 

That  corporation  had  the  usual  policy 
sUtement  to  the  effect  that  it  did  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  na- 
tional origins,  sex,  and  so  on.  But  this  state- 
ment wasn't  worth  the  paper  it  wblb  printed 
on.  Neither  Martin  Luther  King,  Ralph 
Bunche,  Whitney  Young,  nor  Asa  Spauldlng 
could  have  got  a  Job  running  an  elevator  in 
that  company's  building  In  1960.  But  times 
and  conditions  have  changed,  and  thanks  to 
pressures  applied  by  minority  groups  and 
government,  improved  educational  levels  and 
skills  among  members  of  minority  groups, 
and  a  management  that  has  come  a  long  way, 
this  particular  corporation — along  with  a 
good  many  others  In  the  same  situation — is 
at  last  practicing  what  it  has  preached. 

I  recognize  that  some  in  this  audience  de- 
mand accelerated  and  more  sweeping  changes 
in  employment  opportunities  than  have  been 
made  thus  far  by  business.  WhUe  I  look  also 
toward  your  objectives.  In  my  own  perspec- 
tive of  the  matter  I  am  impressed  by  the 
changes  that  have  been  made.  The  hope  left 
in  Pandora's  box,  dormant  for  so  long  a  time, 
has  come  to  life  In  business  within  recent 
years.  And  what  once  was  a  management  di- 
lemma U  now  beginning  to  be  a  challenging 
opportunity.  When  doors  swing  open  In  like 
manner  In  other  areas  of  society,  in  labor 
unions  and  In  housing  for  example,  we  will 
have  made  a  very  long  stride  toward  resolv- 
ing one  of  the  evils  visited  upon  ub  by 
the  opening  of  Pandora's  box — inequality 
based  on  race,  sex,  and  other  forms  of  dis- 
crimination. Indeed,  if  every  segment  of  our 
society  gave  as  much  encouragement  to  mi- 
nority groups  as  business  Is  beginning  to  do, 
we  coxild  rewrite  the  Kerner  Commission's  re- 
port— which  warns  us  that  "racism"  is  capa- 
ble of  dlvldlzig  our  nation  and  of  moving 
America  toward  two  societies,  one  black,  one 
white,  separate  but  unequal.  Must  this  warn- 
ing become  reality?  I  think  not,  I  sincerely 
hope  not.  Those  of  you  in  this  room,  those  of 
you  who  can  look  forward  to  the  next  four 
decades  or  so  In  business — to  the  year  2010  or 
thereabouts — will  help  make  the  determina- 
tion, and  I  have  great  confidence  that  you 
will  make  the  right  moves. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  progress  of 
minority  groups  In  business  is  not  to  deny 
that  business  can  and  should  do  more  than  it 
has  to  provide  equal  opportunities  for  all. 
For  one  thing,  many  firms  still  need  to  fur- 
nish convincing  proof  to  skeptical  minorities 
of  their  total  commitment  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity. To  my  mind,  nothing  could  provide 
bettor  proof  of  such  a  commitment  than  the 
appointment  of  qualified  members  of  certain 
groups — blacks,  chlcanos,  Indians,  Puerto 
Rlcans,  and  women — to  the  boards  of  direc- 
tors of  business  enterprises.  With  this  in 
mind,  last  year  I  suggested  to  109  of  our  lead- 
ing corporations  that  they  consider  electing 
qualified  minority  people  to  directorships. 
Sixty-five  of  these  firms  responded  to  my  let- 
ter, most  of  them  in  an  affirmative  manner. 

In  my  letter  to  these  corporations,  I  point- 
ed out  that  a  well-qualified  member  of  a 
minority  group  could  be  a  valued  member  of 
a  board — that  his  input  could  make  a  board 


better  able  to  protect  both  shareholders'  and 
consumers'  Interests.  In  making  this  sugges- 
tion, I  emphasized  that  corporations  should 
appoint  to  their  boards  those  minority  repre- 
sentatives who  are  knowledgeable  In  some 
Important  aspect  of  the  business  and  capable 
of  offering  balanced  Judgment  for  policy  de- 
cisions. The  appointment  of  an  unqualified 
person  to  a  board  would.  In  my  opinion,  not 
only  be  a  disservice  to  a  corporation  but 
would  also  defeat  the  objectives  envisioned.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  a  well-qualified 
minority  member  can  bring  an  extra  and 
needed  dimension  to  a  board  and  managerial 
body. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  corporations  in  mak- 
ing apptointments  to  directorships  and  top- 
level  positions,  some  of  my  associates  and  I 
have  given  thought  to  developing  what  might 
be  termed  a  "bank"  of  qualified  blacks  and 
other  minority  peoples.  Such  a  plan  would 
provide  a  reservoir  of  skilled  and  experienced 
executives  and  administrators  from  which  an 
Interested  oorpco'ation  could  choose  from 
three  to  a  half-dozen  persons  for  Immedlaite 
consideration. 

Already,  we  are  beginning  to  see  some 
movement  in  the  direction  to  which  my  let- 
ter to  the  corporations  pointed.  As  I  am  sure 
everyone  in  this  audience  knows.  General 
Motors  recently  named  a  black  man  to  its 
board;  and  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  CBS,  Soiilo,  the  A&P,  and  Com- 
monwealth Edison  of  Chicago,  among  other 
firms,  have  done  the  same.  Who,  if  I  may 
pose  a  rhetorical  question,  could  have  fore- 
seen such  management  decisions  a  decade 
ago?  Only  those.  I  suppose,  with  considerable 
optimism — and  hope. 

Drug  usage,  crime,  and  racial  Inequality 
are  but  some  of  the  important  dilemmas 
posed  by  the  opening  of  1960's  version  of 
Pandora's  box.  Another,  and  perhaps  broader, 
question  has  to  do  with  the  quality  of  life 
itself.  The  President  has  informed  us  that  in 
the  next  decade  we  will  increase  our  wealth 
by  60  per  cent,  while  asking  whether  this 
means  that  we  will  be  50  per  cent  richer  In 
any  real  sense  or  60  per  cent  hapjMer. 

I  personally  doubt  that  rising  national  in- 
come alone  is  a  true  barometer  of  our  na- 
tional vreU-belng.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  and  any  assessment  of  the  quality  of 
life  miist  take  this  central  fact  into  con- 
sideration. We  all  aspire  to  Improvement  in 
our  life  style.  Yet  we  cannot  be  sure  whether 
all  of  us — or.  Indeed,  in  some  Instances  any 
of  us — are  going  to  attain  It  unless  we  face 
some  hard  facts. 

Let's  examine  the  matter  of  pollution  as  a 
prime  indicator  of  the  quality  of  life.  Of  what 
use  U  a  pay  check  half  again  as  large  if  the 
water  is  not  fit  for  human  consumption; 
and  what  use  Is  recreation.  If  the  air  is  not 
suitable  for  breathing,  or  If  we  are  plagued 
by  other  forms  of  insidious  pollution?  H«e 
is  a  dllenuna  worthy  ot  the  best  brains 
among  us — how  to  rectify  the  wrongs  visited 
upon  Mother  Earth  by  its  careless,  reckless 
inhabitants. 

Has  business  management  stepped  forward 
to  confront  the  pollution  problem?  I'm 
afraid  not.  A  good  many  people  In  and  out 
of  government  have — as  the  song  says — 
knocked  three  times  for  business  to  make  a 
total  commitment  in  this  area,  but  mostly 
what  they've  heard  in  return  is  twice  on  the 
pipes,  which  means  the  answer  is  no.  The 
fact  is,  management  has  not  led  the  way  to- 
ward pollution  abatement  and  control.  One 
can  legitimately  question  whether  It  has  been 
a  good  follower  of  those  who  have  tried  to 
lead  the  way.  Is  government  regulation  the 
only  solution  to  the  pollution  problem?  One 
hopes  not.  But  It  Is  an  unhappy  fact  that 
most  of  the  progress  made  in  pollution  con- 
trol has  not  been  voluntary,  but  rather  has 
occurred  in  response  to  outside  agitation  and 


government  regulation.  Here  Is  a  dUenuna 
which  business,  along  with  other  polluters — 
and  ultimately  taxpayers  and  consumers — 
must  resolve;  and,  like  some  other  pressing 
problems,  no  one  knows  how  much  time  we 
have  left  to  resolve  it. 

Many  other  concerns  of  a  socioeconomic 
nature  have  been  released  by  the  opening  of 
Pandora's  box  of  the  19608.  One  is  the  recent 
phenomenon  which  we  refer  to  as  "consum- 
erism." Is  there  one  among  us  who  does  not 
feel  that  goods  and  services  could  be  im- 
proved upon?  And  is  there  a  business  firm  m 
the  nation  whose  leaders  would  not  agree  in 
their  heart  of  hearts  that  its  goods  and  serv- 
ices could  be  Improved  upon?  Here  Is  a  man- 
agement dUemma  of  major  magnitude — bal- 
ancing cost  consciousness  and  f»roflt  maxi- 
mization against  increased  attention  to  con- 
stuner  demands  and  needs.  The  long-term 
answer  seems  apparent:  management  must 
and  win  bend  a  great  deal  toward  meeting 
valid  demands  for  consumer  protection. 

Other  concerns  also  weigh  upon  society's 
and  management's  minds — the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, infiatlon,  unemployment,  pmverty,  so- 
cial justice,  the  role  of  our  higher  education, 
to  name  only  a  few.  Where  does  management 
stand  in  relation  to  these  dilemmas?  Should 
It  take  a  stand  at  all?  These  questions  are 
not  easUy  answered,  and  a  mature  p>er8on 
can  see  merit  to  arguments  presented  on  two, 
or  perhapM  even  twenty,  sides  of  each  of 
them.  What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  more 
and  more  businessmen — but  stUl  too  few — 
now  understand  as  never  before  that  there  Is 
a  world  outside  the  corporate  headqviarters 
or  the  factory,  that  they  are  their  brother's 
keeper,  and  that  they  have  to  play  a  larger 
role  In  society  than  making  a  profit  at  any 
price.  In  saying  this,  don't  think  I  am 
against  profit;  for  I  know  as  well  as  anyone 
that  profits  are  the  engine  that  makes  this 
vehicle  called  America  move  forward.  But  I 
am  for  people,  as  well  as  for  profit;  and  I 
believe  in  keeping  concern  for  i>eople  and  for 
profits  In  [>rop>er  balance. 

As  most  of  you  may  know,  a  more  enlight- 
ened view  of  corporate  social  responsibility 
by  managonent  is  a  fairly  recent  develop- 
ment. Thirty  years  ago,  for  example,  few 
managements  felt  that  they  could  Justify 
diverting  profits  away  from  shareholders  to 
suppwrt  educational  or  charitable  organiza- 
tions. And  true  accepttmce  of  corporate  social 
resp>onsiblllty  had  to  await  the  mid-  and  late 
19606,  when  managements  came  to  see  that  If 
maximizing  profits  for  shareholders  was  a 
major  Job  of  management,  so  too  was  main- 
taining Institutions  capable  of  making 
pvofits  over  the  long  run.  As  a  Ford  executive 
recently  said,  a  wise  and  farslghted  manage- 
ment sees  that  its  own  best  intereete  are 
served  by  doing  unto  others  as  it  would  have 
others  do  unto  you. 

Many  of  you  In  this  audience  are  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  coming  on  the  business 
scene  at  a  time  when  profits  will  be  In- 
creasingly available  for  helping  society — and 
management — solve  their  dilemmas.  In  other 
words,  unlike  those  who  graduated  from 
business  school  forty,  thirty,  twenty,  or  even 
ten  years  ago,  you  are  embcurklng  on  your 
careers  at  a  time  when  businessmen  are 
becoming  more  a  part  of  the  solution  than 
a  part  of  the  problem.  Businessmen  are  be- 
ginning to  ste^  up  to  their  reqionslbillties 
on  an  Increasing  scale,  tmd  for  evidence  we 
need  only  note  the  numerous  socioeconomic 
programs  Introduced  by  Individual  com- 
pemies  and  Industries,  Including  the  (2-bU- 
Uon  mortgage  investment  program  of  the 
life  Insurance  industry,  and  activities  of  such 
organizations  as  the  Urban  Coalition,  Urban 
America,  Inc.,  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen, and  Common  Cause. 

Where,  you  might  ask,  can  you  fit  Into  the 
picture?  You  can,  to  be  specific,  be  one  of 
those  who.  as  they  ascend  the  management 
ladder,  accept  their  full  share  ot  responsl- 
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bUlty,  not  ooly  for  tbe  products  each  oae 
marketa,  but  for  the  scbooU  w«  operate,  the 
air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  gov- 
ernment we  support,  the  pictures  In  our 
mxiseums.  the  music  In  our  concert  halls,  the 
health  of  our  cltlsens,  the  peace  and  tran- 
quility of  our  neighborhoods,  and  the  via- 
bility of  our  communities — knowing  that 
tomorrow's  balance  sheet  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  quality  of  oia  community 
life. 

The  creed  of  ccaporate  social  responsibility 
does  not  lend  Itself  to  the  clear  and  precise 
measures  of  performance  that  profit  maxi- 
mizing does.  And  as  you  come  to  know  the 
dimensions  of  jrour  business,  you  are  likely 
to  become  less  sure  that  every  aspect  of  cor- 
porate life  can  be  reduced  to  an  isolated, 
specific  statistical  or  financial  measurement 
You  will.  In  short,  find  yourself  grappling 
more  and  more  with  Imponderablea.  You  will 
have  to  rely  as  much  on  your  native  intelli- 
gence and  sound  Jixlgment  as  on  the  hard 
Inf  armatl(Mi  that  you  will  gather 

In  facing  challenges  and  dilemmas,  you 
win  have  to  bring  to  bear  not  only  your  judg- 
ment and  training,  but  also  courage  and  in- 
tegrity. You  will  need,  for  example,  the  cour- 
age to  ask  your  employer  why  he  is  not  do- 
ing something  that  needs  doing,  as  well  as 
helping  him  accomplish  something  he  is 
doing.  You  will  need  to  be,  in  short,  one  who 
asks  why — a  person  with  the  courage  and 
integrity  to  say  that  the  emperor-chairman 
Is  not  wearing  any  clothes,  if  that  is  the  case. 
Amazingly,  most  business  organizations  have 
very  few  such  people.  They  need  more. 

Since  the  secrets  and  forces  of  history  and 
science  which  have  escaped  from  Pandora's 
box  can  never  again  be  imprisoned,  you  must 
ever  contend  with  them  and  try  as  best  you 
can  to  master  and  control  them.  Finding  a 
way  out  is  destined  to  be  an  eternal  quest. 
Or.  as  the  British  historian.  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee.  put  It,  "All  history  can  be  written  m 
terms  of  challenge  and  response."  Today's 
management  dilemmas  offer  you  the  chal- 
lenge. Tcmorrow's  needs  await  your  response. 

This  world  of  ours,  U  I  may  conclude  on 
an  optimistic  note,  has  long  known  cycles, 
peaks  and  valleys  marking  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations  and  clrillzations.  But  the  trend 
line  of  man's  history  has  always  been  up- 
ward and  onward  toward  a  more  humane 
and  decent  society,  and  I  expect  this  trend 
line  to  ccmtinue.  You  will  help  in  this  en- 
deavor as  you  strive  toward  a  better  balanced 
society  both  In  your  dally  life  and  in  your 
careers.  And  as  you  help  to  combine  hope, 
faith,  love,  and  compassion  with  the  trou- 
bles from  Pandora's  box  of  the  1970s,  may  I 
wish  you  Ood's  blessing. 

The  ride  on  which  you  will  soon  be  em- 
barking may  be  bumpy  at  times,  but  It  will 
be  continually  interesting — and  on  occasion 
fascinating.  I  wish  I  were  going  along — and 
In  (Mie  way  or  another,  maybe  I  will. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— <X>NVEN- 

TION  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF 
UNLAWFDL  SEIZURE  OP  AIR- 
CRAFT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  go  Into  executive  session  to  vote  on 
the  resolution  of  ratification  of  Execu- 
tive A— 92d  Ccmgress,  first  session— 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved  (tux>-thtrd3  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein),  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft,  signed  at  The  Hague  on 
December  16,  1970  (Ex.  A,  93-1). 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  been  asked  by  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  P^LBBiGBT) ,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  to  make 
the  following  statement. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
reccHnmends  that  the  Senate  give  Its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification  of  Ex- 
ecutive A,  92d  Congress,  first  session,  the 
so-called  Aircraft  Hijacking  Convention. 
This  convention  was  negotiated  at  The 
Hague  in  December  1970  and  signed  by 
representatives  of  50  nations,  including 
the  United  States.  It  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate  on  April  15,  1971. 

I  wish  to  summarize  briefly  the  major 
provisions  at  this  point: 

In  effect,  article  1  states  that  in  order 
for  hij£M;king  to  be  an  offense  covered  by 
the  convention,  it  must  take  place  on 
board  tin  aircraft  "in  fiifl^t."  In  this  con- 
nection, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
article  3,  an  aircraft  is  considered  to  be 
"in  flight"  from  the  moment  its  doors  are 
closed  following  embarkation  until  any 
door  is  opened  for  disembarkation.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  the  con- 
vention applies  only  if  the  place  of  take- 
off or  the  place  of  landing  of  the  aircraft 
on  board  which  the  offense  is  committed 
Is  situated  outside  the  territory  of  the 
country  in  which  the  aircraft  is  regis- 
tered. Moreover,  the  convention  does  not 
apply  to  aircraft  used  in  military,  cus- 
toms, or  police  services. 

Article  2  provides  that  each  contract- 
ing state  undertakes  to  make  hijacldng 
punishable  by  "severe"  penalties.  This 
article  is  not  deflned,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  it  is  designed  to  encourage  all 
parties  to  the  convention — who  have  not 
already  done  so — to  enact  implementing 
legislation  with  strong  penalty  clauses 
which,  hopefully,  will  have  the  effect  of 
deterring  hijackers. 

Article  4  provides  that  each  contract- 
ing state  shall  take  "such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary"  to  establish  its  juris- 
diction over  the  hijacker  when  the  of- 
fense Is  committed  on  board  an  aircraft 
registered  in  that  state;  when  the  air- 
craft lands  In  its  territory  with  the  al- 
leged off  Older  still  on  board;  and  when 
the  offense  is  committed  on  board  a 
leased  aircraft — without  crew — to  a  les- 
see who  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness or  permanent  residence  in  that 
state.  Article  4  also  states  that  the  con- 
vention "does  not  exclude  any  criminal 
jurisdiction  exercised  in  accordance  with 
national  law." 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention Is  contained  in  article  7,  which 
provides  that  if  the  state  where  the  hi- 
jacker is  found  does  not  extradite  him,  it 
shall  be  obliged  "without  exception  what- 
soever and  whether  or  not  the  offense 
was  committed  in  its  territory"  to  submit 
the  case  to  its  authorities  for  prosecution. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  insure 
that  the  hijacker  will  not  escape  prosecu- 
tion, even  though  the  offense  may  have 
been  politically  motivated — for  example, 
an  individual  who  hijacks  an  airplane  to 
seek  political  asylum. 

Article  8,  another  key  provision,  states 


tbat  hijacking  "shall  be  deemed  to  be  In- 
cluded as  an  extraditable  offense  in  any 
extradlti(»i  treaty  existing  between  con- 
tracting states."  In  other  words  there 
will  be  no  need  for  the  United  States  to 
renegotiate  existing  extradition  treaties 
we  have  with  parties  to  this  convention  in 
order  to  cover  the  crime  of  hijacking.  In 
cases  where  the  parties  to  the  convention 
do  not  have  extradition  treaties,  they  are 
obliged  to  include  hijacking  as  an  extra- 
ditable offense  in  any  future  treaties  con- 
cluded between  them.  In  addition,  in  the 
absence  of  an  extradition  treaty  between 
parties  to  the  convention  they  may  con- 
sider the  convention  Itself  as  the  legal 
basis  for  extradition  in  hijacking  cases. 

Article  9  provides  that  when  a  hijack- 
ing has  occurred  the  parties  to  the  con- 
vention "shall  take  all  appropriate 
measures  to  restore  control  of  the  air- 
craft to  its  lawful  commander."  Ecu:h 
contracting  state  is  also  required  to  fa- 
cilitate the  continuation  of  the  journey 
of  the  passengers  and  crew  as  soon  as 
practicable  and  return  tlie  aircraft  and 
its  cargo  to  the  person  lawfully  entitled 
to  possession. 

Under  the  provisions  of  article  12,  any 
dispute  between  two  or  more  parties  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  or  applica- 
tion of  the  convention  which  cannot  be 
settled  through  negotiation  shall — at  the 
request  of  one  of  them — be  submitted  to 
arbitration.  If  the  parties  are  unable  to 
agree  on  the  organization  of  the  arbitra- 
tion within  6  months  from  the  date  of  the 
request,  any  one  of  the  parties  may  refer 
the  dispute  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  Any  state  is  permitted  to  declare 
that  it  does  not  consider  itself  boimd  by 
this  provision. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article 
13,  the  convention  is  presently  open  for 
signature  to  all  states — Irrespective  of 
whether  they  attended  the  Hague  Con- 
ference or  are  members  of  the  United 
Nations — at  London,  Moscow,  and  Wash- 
ington. The  convention  will  enter  into 
force  30  days  after  10  states  which  par- 
ticipated In  the  conference  at  The  Hague 
have  deposited  their  instruments  of  rati- 
fication. Any  state  may  denounce  the 
convention  by  giving  6  months'  notice 
to  each  of  the  above  depositary  govern- 
ments. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
held  a  public  hearing  on  June  7  at  which 
it  heard  testimony  from  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  State,  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  as  well  as  industry 
representatives.  The  lack  of  the  Cuban 
adherence  to  the  convention  was  further 
explored  in  executive  session  on  July  20, 
1971,  at  which  time  the  committee,  by 
voice  vote,  ordered  the  convention  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  appro- 
priate extracts  from  the  committee  re- 
port be  Inserted  in  the  Rxcosd  in  further 
explanation  of  the  convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb, 
as  follows: 

BACXOaOtTIfD 

An  international  conference  to  consider  a 
hijacking  Convention  drafted  by  the  Legal 
Committee  of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  was  held  at  The  Hague 
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from  December  1-16,  1970.  The  conference 
was  attended  by  representatives  from  77 
countries  and  observers  from  13  organiza- 
tions Interested  in  international  civil  avia- 
tion. At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  on 
December  16.  the  "Convention  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft"  was 
signed  by  representatives  of  50  nations.  In- 
cluding the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries.  It  was  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  15,  1971.  Although  representa- 
tives of  the  V.AA.  attended  the  conference, 
they  did  not  sign  the  Convention.  Cuba  did 
not  participate  in  the  conference. 

PaOTUXOMS  OP  CONVENTION 

The  final  version  of  the  Convention  ap- 
proved at  The  Hague  consists  of  a  three- 
paragraph  preamble  and  14  articles.  A  sum- 
mary of  its  major  provisions  Is  set  forth 
below. 

In  effect.  Article  1  states  that  In  order  for 
hijacking  to  be  an  offense  covered  by  the  Con- 
vention, it  miist  take  place  on  board  an  air- 
craft "In  flight."  In  this  connection,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  3,  an  aircraft  Is 
considered  to  be  "In  fUght"  from  the  moment 
its  doors  are  closed  following  embarkation 
until  any  door  is  opened  for  disembarkation. 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  Con- 
vention applies  only  if  the  place  of  take-off  or 
the  place  of  landing  of  the  aircraft  on  board 
which  the  offense  Is  committed  Is  situated 
outside  the  territory  of  the  country  In  which 
the  aircraft  is  registered.  Moreover,  the  Con- 
vention does  not  apply  to  aircraft  used  In 
military,  customs  or  poUce  services. 

Article  2  provides  that  each  Contracting 
State  undertakes  to  make  hijacking  punish- 
able by  "severe"  penalties.  This  article  is  not 
defined,  but  It  Is  understood  that  It  is 
designed  to  encourage  all  parties  to  the  Con- 
vention (who  have  not  already  done  so)  to 
enact  implementing  legislation  with  strong 
penalty  clauses  which,  hopefully,  will  have 
the  effect  of  deterring  hijackers. 

Article  4  provides  that  each  Contracting 
State  shall  take  "such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary"  to  establish  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  hijacker  (a)  when  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted on  board  an  aircraft  registered  In  that 
State;  (b)  when  the  aircraft  lands  in  its 
territory  with  the  alleged  offender  still  on 
board;  and  (c)  when  the  offense  is  committed 
on  board  a  leased  aircraft  (without  crew)  to 
a  lessee  who  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness or  permanent  residence  in  that  State. 
Article  4  also  states  that  the  ConvenUon 
"does  not  exclude  any  criminal  jurisdiction 
exercised  in  accordance  with  nations^  law." 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion is  contained  in  Article  7,  which  provides 
that  If  the  State  where  the  hijacker  is  found 
does  not  extradite  him,  it  shall  be  obliged 
"without  exception  whatsoever  and  "whether 
or  not  the  offense  was  committed  in  its  ter- 
ritory" to  submit  the  case  to  Its  authorities 
for  prosecution.  The  effect  of  this  provision  is 
to  insure  that  the  hijacker  wlU  not  escape 
prosecution,  even  though  the  offense  may 
have  been  politically  motivated  (e.g..  an  indi- 
vidual who  hijacks  an  airplane  to  seek  politi- 
cal asylvmi) . 

Article  8.  another  key  provision,  states  that 
hijacking  "shall  be  deemed  to  be  included  as 
an  extraditable  offense  in  any  extradition 
treaty  existing  between  Contracting  States." 
In  other  words,  there  will  be  no  need  for  the 
United  States  to  renegotiate  existing  extradi- 
tion treaties  we  have  with  parties  to  this  Con- 
vention in  order  to  cover  the  crime  of  hijack- 
ing. In  cases  where  the  parties  to  the  Conven- 
tion do  not  have  extradition  treaties,  they 
are  obliged  to  Include  hijacking  as  an  ex- 
traditable offense  in  any  future  treaties  con- 
cluded between  them.  In  addition,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  extradition  treaty  between  parties 
to  the  Convention  they  may  consider  the 
Convention  itself  as  the  legal  basis  for  ex- 
tradition in  hijacking  cases. 

Article  9  provides  that  when  a  hijacking 
has  occurred  the  parties  to  the  Convention 


"shall  take  all  appropriate  meamres  to  re- 
store control  of  the  aircraft  to  its  lawful 
commander."  Each  Contracting  State  is  also 
required  to  facilitate  the  continuation  of  the 
journey  of  the  passengers  and  crew  as  soon 
as  practicable  and  return  the  aircraft  and  Its 
cargo  to  the  person  lawfully  entitled  to 
possession. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Article  13,  any 
dispute  between  two  or  more  parties  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  or  application  of 
the  Convention  which  cannot  be  settled 
through  negotiation  shall  (at  the  request  of 
one  of  them)  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  If 
the  parties  are  unable  to  agree  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  arbitration  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  request,  any 
one  of  the  parties  may  refer  the  dispute  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Any 
State  is  permitted  to  declare  that  it  does  not 
consider  itself  bound  by  this  provision. 

DATS  or  BXTKT   INTO  POECB 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  oT  Article  13, 
the  Convention  is  presently  open  for  signa- 
ture to  all  States  (irrespective  of  whether 
they  attended  The  Hague  Conference  or  are 
members  of  the  United  Nations)  at  London, 
Moscow  and  Washington.  The  Convention 
will  enter  Into  force  30  days  after  10  States 
which  participated  in  the  conference  at  The 
Hague  have  deposited  their  instruments  of 
ratification.  Any  State  may  denounce  the 
Convention  by  giving  six  months'  notice  to 
each  of  the  above  depositary  governments. 

COMMITTXE  ACTION 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
a  public  hearing  on  the  Aircraft  Hijacking 
Convention  on  June  7,  1971,  at  which  time 
the  following  witnesses  testified:  Mr.  John 
R.  Stevenson,  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of 
State;  Mr.  James  M.  Beggs,  Under  Secretary, 
Department  of  Transportation;  Mr.  Jerome 
P.  Hulsentruit,  Assistant  Oeneral  Counsel, 
Air  Transport  Association;  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Don- 
nell.  President,  Air  Lines  Pilots  Association; 
and  Mr.  Daniel  Donnelly,  Chairman,  Hijack- 
ing Committee,  Aviation  Law  Section,  Amer- 
ican Trial  Lawyers  Association. 

On  July  20,  1971,  the  Committee  met  in 
executive  session  and  received  testimony 
from  Mr.  Charles  A.  Meyer,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, and  Mr.  Robert  A.  Hurwltch.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs.  They  were  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Funseth,  Coordinator  of  Cuban 
Affairs,  and  Mr.  Mark  B.  Feldman,  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser,  Inter-American  Affairs.  Al- 
though this  meeting  was  called  primarily  to 
discuss  the  hijacking  problem,  other  matters 
dealing  with  United  States  policy  toward 
Cuba  were  also  examined. 

The  following  day,  on  July  21st,  the  Com- 
mittee met  in  executive  session  and  ordered 
the  Hijacking  Convention  reported  favorably 
to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication. The  Committee  agreed,  however, 
that  the  Convention  should  not  be  reported 
until  the  July  20th  executive  session  was 
sanitized  and  printed  together  with  the  pub- 
lic hearing  held  on  June  7th.  This  accounts 
for  the  delay  in  filing  the  Committee  report 
with  the  Senate. 

nCPLXMXNTINO  UEGISLATION 

In  a  letter  dated  June  4,  1971,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  transmitted  to  the 
Vice  President  proposed  legislation  to  imple- 
ment certain  provisions  of  the  pending  Hi- 
jacking Convention.  The  letter  and  the  pro- 
posed bui,  which  would  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  are  re- 
printed in  th^  appendix  to  the  Committee's 
hearings. 

In  addition  to  amending  existing  law  to 
make  It  conform  with  certain  provisions  of 
the  Hijacking  Convention,  the  legislation 
proposes  a  "special  penalty"  provision  when 
the  offense  of  hijacking  Is  committed  out- 
side the  United  States  and  the  offender  is 
subsequently  found  in  this  country.  In  such 


eases,  Under  Secretary  Beggs  testified:  ".  .  . 
we  think  it  necessary  that  the  courts  be  al- 
lowed to  consider  motivation  and  other  spe- 
cial circumstances  in  sentei^cing." 

In  the  Committee's  view,  this  raises  seri- 
ous questions  as  to  its  consistency  with  the 
letter  and  intent  of  the  Hijacking  Conven- 
tion. Article  2  of  the  Convention  specifically 
provides  that  the  parties  thereto  will  under- 
take to  make  hijacking  punishable  by  "se- 
vere" penalties  and  Article  7  requires  that  the 
parties  either  extradite  or  prosecute  the  hi- 
jacker. Irrespective  of  whether  the  hijacking 
was  politically  motivated,  as  would  be  the 
case  where  a  person  hijacks  an  aircraft  to 
seek  political  asylum.  Moreover,  Article  7  pro- 
vides that  if  a  Contracting  State  does  not 
extradite  a  hijacker,  It  shall  be  obliged  "with- 
out exception  whatsoever  and  whether  or  not 
the  offense  was  committed  in  its  territory,  to 
submit  the  case  to  its  con^etent  authorities 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecution."  In  addition, 
it  Is  mandatory  on  those  authorities  to  "take 
their  decision  in  the  same  manner  as  In  the 
case  of  any  ordinary  offense  of  a  serious  na- 
ttire  imder  the  law  of  that  State." 

Under  present  United  States  law,  a  hi- 
jacker Is  subject  to  a  minlmiun  sentence  of 
20  years  imprisonment  and  a  possible  death 
penalty  (49  U.S.C.  1472(1) ) .  It  Is  the  severity 
of  this  penalty  which  acts  as  a  deterrent  to 
hijackers  and  the  Committee  does  not  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  weakened  through  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  appears  to 
contravene  the  Hague  Hijacking  Convention 
which  was  signed  in  good  faith  by  the  other 
parties  with  the  understanding  that  its  pro- 
visions would  be  strictly  construed.  The  Com- 
mittee hopes,  therefore,  that  the  proposed 
Implementing  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  not 
result  in  any  loopholes  which  would  allow  a 
hijacker  to  escape  the  full  penalties  of  exist- 
ing domestic  law. 

COMICITTEK   COMMXNTS 

In  reporting  out  the  pending  Hijacking 
Convention  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions does  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  our  hijacking  problems  are  solved.  On 
the  contrary,  as  one  Member  put  It,  ".  .  .  we 
dont  solve  these  problems  so  long  as  there 
Is  a  single  stmctuary  available  in  the  Interna- 
tional community." 

In  this  connection,  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  Cuba  is  the  principal 
sanctuary  of  aircraft  hijackers,  especially  in 
the  Western  Hemi^here.  According  to  statis- 
tics furnished  the  Committee  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  in  a  letter  dated 
July  16,  1971  (which  is  reprinted  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  Committee's  hearings),  of  the 
85  successful  hijackings  of  United  States  reg- 
istered aircraft,  75  (over  88  percent)  were 
hijacked  to  Cuba.  In  addition,  there  were  135 
successful  hijackings  of  foreign  aircraft  and 
59  (about  44  percent)  of  those  went  to  Cuba. 
Thus,  out  of  a  total  of  220  successful  hijack- 
ings of  United  States  and  foreign  aircraft. 
134  (approximately  61  percent)  have  grone  to 
Cuba. 

Obviously  the  very  core  of  the  hijacking 
problem,  particularly  Insofar  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  Is  with  Cuba  and  it 
should  be  given  special  attention  by  our 
policymakers.  This  was  made  clear  by  wit- 
nesses who  testified  before  the  Committee 
during  the  public  bearing  on  the  Hijacking 
Convention  which  was  held  on  June  7th. 
In  response  to  a  question  dealing  with  Cuba, 
Mr.  Jerome  F.  Hulsentruit,  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Air  Transport  Association, 
stated: 

"I  certainly  hope  that  every  effort  Is  made 
either  to  bring  Cuba  Into  this  treaty  multl- 
laterally  or  to  have  the  United  States  explore 
the  bilateral  approach,  because  I  think  It  is 
obviously  desirable,  if  not  essential,  that 
Cuba  become  a  party  to  a  treaty  with  respect 
to  hijacking." 

In  addition,  Mr.  J.  J.  CDonnell,  President. 
Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  testified: 
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"We  feel  it  is  impenUve  ttaat  tbe  United 
States  enter  into  »  bilateral  agreement  with 
Cuba  for  tbe  Immediate  return  of  tbese 
criminals  as  one  Important  means  for  de- 
terrlng  bljacking." 

Moreover,  be  said: 

"Cuba  Is  tbe  destination  of  tbe  great  num- 
ber of  bljackers  in  tbls  country,  and  to  Ignore 
It  is  to  Ignore  bljacklng." 

Diiring  tbe  course  of  tbe  Committee's  ex- 
ecutive session  beld  on  July  20tb,  Mr. 
Cbarlee  A.  Meyer,  tbe  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  testified 
tbat  attempts  were  being  made  tbrougb  our 
intennedUu-y,  tbe  Swiss  Kmhassy  In  Havana, 
to  work  out  a  solution  to  tbe  bl  jacking  prob- 
lem wltb  tbe  Cuban  Oovernment. 

Altbougb  tbe  Committee  recommends  ap- 
proval of  tbe  pending  Convention.  It  urges 
tbe  Administration  to  make  greater  efforts  to 
reacb  an  agreement  with  tbe  Cuban  Oovern- 
ment. In  tbe  Conmilttee's  view,  tbe  conclu- 
sion of  a  bljacklng  agreement  with  tbe  Cu- 
bans would  represent  a  major  achievement 
for  tbe  American  airline  industry  and  the 
travelling  public  whose  safety  is  in  Jeopardy 
so  long  as  Cuba  remains  a  haven  for  hi- 
jackers. 


INTERNATIONAL  ETFORT  NEEDED 
NOW  TO  CURB  DNIiAWPDL  SEIZ- 
URE OF  SCHEDULED  AIRCRAFT 

Idr.  RANDOLPH.  BCr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve we  cannot  overstate  the  serious- 
neos,  both  as  to  lives  and  property,  of 
the  criminal  actions  of  those  who  have 
seized  aircraft  operating  internationally 
in  Increasing  nximbers  during  the  pcut 
few  years — not  only  aircraft  that  fly  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  but  allxraft 
that  are  flown  by  other  governments 
of  the  world.  Many  are  government- 
owned  planes.  In  contrast  to  the  opera- 
tion of  our  own  aircraft,  which  are  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated.  There  are 
approximately  26,000  dally  flights  of 
scheduled  air  carriers  operating  through- 
out the  free  world.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 850,000  peoi^e  Involved  In  these 
dally  flights,  as  passengers  and  as  mem- 
bers of  crews.  J  emphasize,  26,000  flights 
occur  every  24  hours  over  the  skies  of 
the  earth  on  which  we  live,  not  including 
the  flights  of  the  major  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  Each  of  these  flights — 9.5  mil- 
lion of  them  In  a  year,  with  307  million 
passengers — ^is  exposed  to  potential  un- 
lawful seizure. 

In  the  past  year,  2  years,  and  3  years, 
criminal  acts,  which  have  Increased  at 
an  alarming  rate,  have  brought,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  our  own  country  but  to 
the  peofde  of  other  cotmtries,  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  need  for  such  an  international 
treaty  as  the  Senate  takes  action  aa 
today. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
Informed  the  Senate  in  July,  there  have 
been  116  hijackings  of  UJ3.  registered 
aircraft  since  1961.  The  legislation  be- 
fore us.  the  Hague  Convention  Treaty, 
represents  an  Important  step  in  the  con- 
tinuing effort  by  the  United  States  and 
other  naticms  to  deal  with  this  dlfllctdt 
problem  because  It  provides  for  extradi- 
tion and  equal  punishment — deterrent 
measures  which  have  been  oonspiculously 
needed. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  solutions  to  hi- 
jacking are  complex  and  interrelated. 
Especially  with  the  Introduction  of  new 


Jumbo  Jets,  bold  and  imaginative  action 
by  aviation  management,  technological 
advances,  and  flrm  law  enforcement  are 
incretusingly  necessary.  But  essential  to 
our  progress  is  the  cooperation  of  the 
international  community. 

As  President  Nixon  stated  in  an  appeal 
to  the  United  Nations: 

This  Is  an  issue  which  transcends  politics; 
there  Is  no  need  for  it  to  become  tbe  subject 
of  polemics  or  a  focus  of  political  differences. 
It  involves  the  interests  of  every  nation,  the 
safety  of  every  air  passenger,  and  the  Integ- 
rity of  that  structure  of  order  oa  wlilcb  a 
world  community  depends. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  studied 
and  Introduced  proposed  legislation  in 
this  area,  I  must  urge  the  President  and 
8ecretar>  Rogers  to  continue  to  press  for 
some  form  of  understanding  with  the 
one  nation  whose  name,  signiflcantly,  is 
not  among  the  signatories  to  this  treaty. 
Cuba  Is  the  intended  destination  of  93 
percent  of  all  U.S.  hijackings.  These 
dangerous  acts  cannot  finally  be  deterred 
so  long  as  such  a  sanctuary  exists.  We 
must,  therefore,  bilaterally  or  with  other 
nations  seek  to  resolve  the  dilemma  of 
Cuba,  and  also  of  certain  Arab  nations. 
More  lives  depend  each  day  on  our  ability 
to  insure  the  safety  of  flight. 


TWENTY  MINUTES  TO  BE  TAKEN  ON 
ROLLCALL  VOTES  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  information  of  the 
cloakrooms,  the  total  time  to  be  allotted 
on  any  rollcall  vote  during  the  remainder 
of  this  week  will  be  the  usual  20  minutes. 
Any  change  therefrom  will  not  occur  this 
week. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONVENTION  FOR  THE  SUPPRES- 
SION OF  UNLAWFUL  SEIZURE  OF 
AIRCRAFT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  Executive  A — 92d  Congress, 
first  sessicHi — a  convention  for  the  sup- 
pression of  unlawful  seizure  of  aircraft. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
yeas  and  nays  having  been  previously  or- 
dered on  the  resolution  of  ratification, 
the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

~The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  ANOERsoif),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bemtscn),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bibls),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilm)!  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Blr.  Chotch),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 


BRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
QsAVU.),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordam)  .  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  KnnnoT) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovxRN).  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  frcHn  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKii).  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pill),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkkam),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stkvknson),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadgr), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator 
frran  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiKos) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MANsriBLD)  are  absent  on  ofDcial 
business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK).  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  are  absent  on  ofB- 
clal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Bdr. 
Brooke)  .  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DoMoacK),  the  Senator 
from  HawaU  (Mr.  Pong),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (B4r.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MuNDT),  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  are  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oold- 
WATER)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  detained  on  ofllclal 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  .  the  Sena- 
tors from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG).  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScoTT).  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  63, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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1 

YEAS— 63 

Allen 

OrUBn 

Baker 

Oumey 

Packwood 

BeaU 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bogga 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Brock 

Hruaka 

Prozmlre 

Buckley 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Both 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Bchweiker 

Case 

Long 

Bpong 

Cook 

Matblas 

Stennls 

Cranston 

McClnllan 

Stevens 

Dole 

McOee 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

EUender 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Krvln 

MlUer 

Tunney 

Pannln 

Mondale 

Welcker 

OambreU 

Montoya 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 47 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Moss 

AUott 

Pong 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Pulbrlgbt 

Muskle 

Bayb 

Ooldwater 

Pell 

Be]Imon 

Gravel 

Percy 

Bennett 

IT^ff^Tl 

Prouty 

Bentsen 

Harris 

Saxbe 

Bible 

Hartke 

ScoU 

Brooke 

HoUln«s 

Smith 

Burdlck 

JavlU 

Spaikman 

Cblles 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Cooi>er 

Kennedy 

Tower 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

WUliams 

CurtU 

Mansfield 

Toung 

Domlnlck 

McOovem 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 
Without  objection,  the  President  will  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  395)  providing  for  a  Joint 
session  of  the  House  and  Senate  on 
Thursday,  September  9,  1971,  to  receive 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITy  AMEND- 
MENTS   OP    1971 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  UU  (S.  3(X)7)  to  provide  for  tbe  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorised  under  tbe 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  IQM,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  What 
Is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  qix)rum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  Is  the  business  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  S.  2007. 
authorization  for  programs  imder  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  yield  to  me, 
without  losing  hie  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

UNANOfOUB-CONBEMT    AGBZXUXMT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, having  consulted  with  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  .  and  with 
the  distingiiished  acting  Republican 
leader,  and  with  Senators  interested  in 
offering  amendments  to  the  unfinished 
business,  I  propoimd  the  following  unan- 
imous-consent request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
any  amendment  to  the  bill  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  such  amendment  and  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  with 
the  exception — as  to  Ume— of  six  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  with  re- 
gard to  which,  on  each  amendment,  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill;  with  the  further  excep- 
tion that  time  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment  and  time  on  any  motion  or 
appeal,  with  the  exception  of  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  be  limited  to  20  minutes, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  or  such  motion  or  appeal  and 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill; 
provided  ftirther  that  time  on  the  bill  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  or  his 
designee:  provided  further.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Senators  in  control  of  time  on 
the  bill  may  yield  time  therefrom  to  any 
Senator  on  any  amendment,  motlcn.  or 
appeal,  with  the  exception  of  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

Ordered  further,  that  no  amendments 
not  germane  be  received;  with  the  fur- 
ther proviso  that  time  on  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (iSi.  Taft)  be  Umlted  to  2  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  and  all  Senators. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreonent 
reads  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  8.  8007,  a  bUI  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorised  under 


the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment (except  6  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
tbe  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  on  which 
debate  is  to  be  limited  to  1  hour  each)  shall 
be  limited  to  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  tbe  mover  of  any  such 
amendment  and  tbe  manager  of  the  bUl  (Mr. 
Nelson).  Debate  on  any  amendments  to 
amendments  and  motions  or  appeals,  except 
a  motion  to  table,  shaU  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, to  be  equaUy  divided  between  tbe  mover 
of  tbe  amendment  in  the  second  degree  or 
motion  or  appeal  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  Debate  on  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  be  offered  by  tbe  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  shall  be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill  (Mr.  Nelson).  Provided  tbat  no 
amendment  tbat  is  not  germane  to  tbe  pro- 
visions of  the  said  blU  shaU  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  at 
final  passage  of  tbe  said  bill,  debate  shaU  be 
limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and 
oontroUed,  respectively,  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  tbe  Minority 
Leader  or  bis  designee:  Provided,  hotoever. 
That  the  Senators  in  control  of  tbe  time  on 
final  passage  may  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  diulng  the  consideraUon  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  wpeal,  except  a  mo- 
tion to  table. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  IS  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
imanimously  approved  bill  S.  2007,  to  ex- 
tend the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  for 
the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

The  administration  has  supported  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  in  order  to  assure  that  a 
number  of  the  vital  programs  (n>erated 
under  this  act  wUl  continue  suM>lylng 
needed  services  to  the  public. 

As  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  testified  before  our 
subcommittee  on  March  24: 

Extension  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  Is  needed  to  aasure  tbat  tbe  OEO.  and 
other  departments  tbat  operate  programs  au- 
thorised under  this  legislation,  may  cootlnue 
bringing  needed  services  and  support  to  the 
poor. 

Eztensloc  of  the  legislation  also  wlU  assxire 
tbat  during  the  next  3  years  there  wiU  re- 
main within  the  Federal  Government  an 
agency  serving  as  an  active  advocate  <a  the 
poor,  so  that  the  thrust  of  the  effort  to 
•radicate  poverty  maintains  its  m<»nentum. 

Failure  to  extend  the  legislation  would.  I 
am  very  much  afraid,  undo  much  of  the 
progress  made  to  date.  It  would  imply  to 
the  Nation,  the  nonpoor  as  well  as  the  poor, 
that  the  Federal  Oovernment  was  turning 
Its  back  on  the  people  who  most  need  Its 
assistance. 

By  extending  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  we  will  guarantee  that  the 
Headstart  program  can  continue  serving 
more  than  260.000  children  in  year-round 
programs  and  more  than  200,000  children 
In  special  summer  programs. 

We  will  guarantee  that  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  can  continue  to  pro- 
vide hundreds  of  thousands  of  woi^  and 
training  opportunities  for  low-income 
young  peo^e  who  so  desperately  need 
such  assistance  during  this  period  of  ex- 
tremely high  nationwide  unemployment 
In  fact  If  tbe  bill  passes  as  unanimous- 
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ly  reported  by  the  committee,  we  will  au- 
thorize 100,000  badly  needed  new  work 
and  training  opportunities  for  unem- 
ployed youth. 

A  2-year  extension  also  will  guarantee 
that  the  growing  network  of  neighbor- 
hood health  centers  will  continue  to  op- 
erate and  to  grow  in  strength  and  effec- 
tiveness. We  will  continue  the  65  Job 
Corps  camps,  the  930  community  action 
agencies  around  the  country  each  with  its 
own  board  of  directors  made  up  of  local 
officials,  civic  leaders,  and  representatives 
of  the  poor.  We  will  continue  programs 
such  as  onergency  food  and  medical 
services,  family  planning  assistance,  spe- 
cial (vportimitles  for  senior  citizens,  al- 
coholic counseling,  drug  rehabilitation. 
State  economic  opportunity  oflBces,  mi- 
grant worker  programs,  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  community  eco- 
nomic development  programs,  and  VIS- 
TA programs. 

But  the  bill  which  the  committee  has 
sent  to  the  Senate  will  do  more  than  Just 
continue  these  vital  programs  as  the  ad- 
ministration has  reqiuested. 

In  addition  It  will  break  new  groimd 
in  three  Important  areas — comprehensive 
child  care,  improved  legal  services  for  the 
poor,  and  improved  urban  and  rural  eco- 
nomic development  programs. 

The  bill's  new  tlUe  V  wiU  build  upon 
the  success  of  the  Headstart  preschool 
program  and  develop  a  new  network  of 
comprehensive  child  development  centers 
designed  and  administered  by  local  child 
development  coimcils  financed  by  80-per- 
cent Federal  funds.  The  child  develop- 
ment councils  would  be  made  up  of  pub- 
lic representatives  and  child  development 
specialists  appointed  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  community  and  of  par- 
ents of  children  enrolled  in  the  programs. 
Comprehensive  child  development  pro- 
grams would  provide  educational,  health, 
and  nutritiOTial  services  to  children  and 
expert  counseling  to  parents.  An  impor- 
tant feature  of  this  title  is  that  it  broad- 
ens the  base  of  participation  to  ctiUdren 
through  14  years  of  age  and  families  of 
four  with  incomes  up  to  $6,960. 

The  new  title  IX  establishes  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  in  a  manner 
strongly  supported  by  the  legal  profes- 
siaa  and  by  spokesmen  for  the  broad 
variety  of  groups  which  have  endorsed 
the  concept  of  providing  high  quality 
legal  representation  to  those  whose  finan- 
cial means  makes  access  to  justice  other- 
wise unattaineible.  The  key  feature  in  the 
Legal  Services  title — the  makeup  of  the 
board  of  directors — results  from  a  genu- 
ine bipartisan  compromise.  It  gives  the 
President,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  or- 
ganized bar  an  opportunity  to  guarantee 
that  the  board  will  be  of  the  highest  pro- 
fessional caliber  |nd  free  of  any  poUtical 
Influence  or  any  facticmal  dominaticMi. 

I  would  urge  Members  to  read  the  ex- 
cellent statement  by  the  Jimlor  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tait)  on  pa«e  171  of  the 
committee  report  in  regard  to  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  title  of  the  bill. 

The  new  title  vn  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Kehnedt,  Javits.  and  Cranston 
combines  the  existing  title  I-D  special 
impact  program  for  urban  areas  and  the 
existing  title  m-A  rural  loan  program.  It 


Is  intmded  to  build  upon  the  success  of 
projects  such  as  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
project  in  New  York,  and  create  an  ex- 
panded network  of  urban  and  rural  cor- 
porations operating  business  enterprises 
and  community  improvement  projects, 
create  Jobs  and  economic  expansion  as 
well  as  making  our  cities  and  depressed 
rural  areas  more  attractive  places  in 
which  to  live,  to  work,  and  to  raise  a 
family. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  special  authoriza- 
tion of  $500  million  for  fiscal  1972  only 
to  expand  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  to  provide  Immediately 
an  estimated  100,000  work  and  training 
opportunities  for  unemployed  youth.  As 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  documented 
in  a  detailed  survey,  and  as  the  mayors 
of  most  of  our  large  cities  have  testified 
before  our  subccnnmittee,  we  have  an 
explosive  problem  today  in  many  of  our 
iimer  cities  and  in  some  rural  areas.  The 
unemplosmaent  rate  for  jrouth  in  low- 
income  neighborhoods  is  presently  cal- 
culated at  more  than  41  percent  and 
in  some  cities,  including  Detroit,  city 
officials  have  testified  that  the  unem- 
plojrment  rate  in  inner  cities  among 
young  people  is  50  percent.  The  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  offers  remedial 
education,  on-the-job  training,  experi- 
mce  and  a  Job  passing  the  minimum  wage 
to  young  men  and  women  who  may  not 
be  reached  by  any  other  program. 
Prompt  passage  of  S.  2007  would  indi- 
cate the  determination  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  do  something  promptly 
about  this  explosive  problem. 

The  subcommittee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings this  year  on  the  extension  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Between 
March  23  and  June  16  we  held  a  total 
of  18  days  of  pubUc  hearings,  taking 
testimony  from  administration  officials 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  C^portunlty, 
Labor  Department,  and  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  opera- 
tors of  antipoverty  programs  at  the  State 
and  local  level;  graduates  of  manpower 
training  programs;  spokesmen  for  farm 
organizations  tmd  rural  areas;  and  a 
coalition  of  90  major  national  organiza- 
tions which  Joined  together  to  support 
the  extension  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

Included  among  these  90  national  or- 
ganizations were  the  following: 

Action  for  Legal  Rights. 

Acton  Equity  Association. 

Adult  Education  Association  of  the  U.8.A. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Cbtirch. 

Alliance  for  Labor  Action. 

American  Association  of  I7nlverslty  Women. 

American  Baptist  Convention. 

American  Ethical  Union — Washington  Of- 
fice. 

AHi-CIO  Industrial  Union  Department. 

American  Humanist  Aaaodatlon — ^Wash- 
ington Office. 

American  Institute  of  Architects. 

American  Institute  of  Planners. 

Hyman  Bookbinder,  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity  Action 
Council. 

Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nmX  Blrltta. 

B'nal  B'rith  Women. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Babbls. 
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Center  for  Community  Affairs. 
Church  Women  United — Greater  Washing- 
ton. 
City  Wide  Tenants  Union. 
Common  Cause. 

Council  for  Christian  Social  Action,  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

Day  Care  and  Child  Development  Council 
of  America. 

DelU  Sigma  TheU  Sorority. 

Environmental  Action,  Inc. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

G.I.  Forum. 

Hadassah. 

The  Independent  Foundation. 

International  Union  of  District  60,  Allied 
and  Technical  Workers. 

International   Union  of  Klectrtcal,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 

Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 

Jewish  War  Veterans. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  VS. 

Mennonlte  Central  Committee — Peace  Sec- 
tion. 

Nash  United  Methodist  Cbtirch. 

National  Assembly  for  Social  Policy  and 
Development. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  OoUege  Women. 

National  Association  for  Community  De- 
velopment. 

National  Alliance  for  Postal  and  Federal 
Employees. 

Al  Whitney.  National  Association  of  Gov- 
enunent  Employees. 

National  Association  of  Market  Developen. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Bar  Foundation. 

National  Beauty  Culturlst  League. 

National  Catholic  Conference  for  Inter- 
racial Justice. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities. 

National  Council  on  Aging. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

National  CouncU  of  Churches. 

National  CouncU  of  Negro  Women. 

National  CouncU  of  CEO  Locals. 

National  Dental  Association. 

National  Farmer's  Union. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements  and 
Neighborhood  Centers. 

National  Jewish  W^fare  Board. 

National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Medical  Association. 

National  Medical  Association  Women's 
Auxiliary. 

National  Rural  Hoxislng  Coalition. 

NaUonal  Urban  Coalition. 

National  Urban  League. 

National  Sharecroppers  Fund. 

National  Student  Association. 

National  Tenants  Organization. 

National  Vista  AUiance. 

National  Welfare  RlghU  Organization. 

OEO  Local  2677  American  FedM-ation  of 
Government  Employees. 

Pioneer  Women — The  Women's  Labor  Zion- 
ist Organization  of  America. 

Planned  Parenthood — World  Population. 

Southwest  CouncU  of  La  Raza. 

Synagogue  CouncU  of  America. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Unitarian  Univeraallst  Association — Wash- 
ington Office. 

United  Auto  Workers — ^Women's  Depart- 
ment. 

United  Methodist  Church,  Women's  Divi- 
sion. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  U.S.A. 

U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  SW  Regional  Of- 
fice, Division  for  the  Spanish. 

David  Dom,  U.S.  Youth  Council. 

United  Steel  Workers  of  America— AFL- 
CIO. 

Vernon  Jordan,  Exec.  Director,  United 
Negro  College  Fund,  Inc. 
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Washington  Office  of  the  National  Board  of 
TMCA"8. 

Washington  Research  Project — Action 
CouncU. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Workers  I^fense  League. 

National  Board  of  the  YWCA  of  the  U.SJ^. 

Zero  Peculation  Growth,  Inc. 

Special  hearings  were  held  on  the  legal 
services  program  at  which  all  the  major 
bar  organizations  testified.  Special  hear- 
ings also  were  held  on  the  child  develop- 
ment title  of  the  bill  at  which  extensive 
testimony  was  taken  from  peydtiiatrists. 
educators,  administration  offldals,  and 
child  development  specialists. 

The  volumes  of  hearings  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
and  on  the  legal  services  and  child  de- 
velopment proposals  lay  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  bill  S.  2007.  They  also  provide 
impressive  testimony  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  many  of  our  existing  antipoverty 
programs.  One  cannot  read  these  hear- 
ings without  being  impressed  at  the  re- 
sults which  are  being  obtained  through 
some  of  our  neighborhood  youth  pro- 
grams for  instance  which  have  led  dis- 
advantaged young  people  into  good  pay- 
ing Jobs,  through  which  they  have  al- 
ready paid  back  in  taxes  more  than  the 
total  cost  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  training. 

It  is  impressive  to  read  of  people  who 
have  been  saved  from  hunger  and  star- 
vation by  OEO  emergency  food  pro- 
grams. It  is  Impressive  to  hear  a  young 
Job  Corps  graduate  tell  how  differently 
he  views  America  now  that  he  has  been 
brought  into  the  mainstream  through 
some  basic  education  and  some  training 
in  a  skill  needed  by  society.  It  Is  impres- 
sive to  read  of  Legal  Services  programs 
for  the  poor  which  have  won  more  than 
85  percent  of  the  cases  they  have  taken 
to  court — as  in  the  case  of  the  Califor- 
nia rural  legal  assistance  program — and 
to  realize  that  had  there  been  no  such 
program,  injustice  would  have  prevailed 
in  those  cases  rather  than  justice. 
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I  would  like  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
specific  iasues  which  have  oome  up  in 
connection  with  the  1971  OEO  amend- 
maits. 

KAaMABKINO 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Eco- 
nomic OiHX>rtunlty  Act  Congress  has 
written  In  earmarking  provisions  In  one 
form  or  another.  We  have  eommrked 
funds  for  rural  areas,  for  youth,  for 
women  and  for  specific  kinds  of  pro- 
grams. 

In  1969  there  was  extensive  congres- 
sional debate  on  the  whole  issue  of  ear- 
marking. The  agency  at  that  time  wanted 
a  flat  authorization  of  approximately  $2 
billion  to  spend  as  it  chose  within  the 
broad  limitations  of  the  act.  Congress 
insisted,  however,  on  earmaridng  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  authorisation  for 
specific  programs,  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  OEO  Director  considerable 
flexibility  to  reallocate  funds  from  one 
program  to  another.  That  deciska  was 
tested  in  both  houses  of  the  Concress, 
and  each  time  the  Congress  Lnsisted  upon 
earmarking. 
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The  same  practice  has  been  followed 
in  this  year's  amendments.  For  the  most 
part,  the  committee  selected  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  each  program 
as  the  amount  to  be  earmarked  for  that 
particular  program. 

For  example,  the  President's  budget 
proposes  $61  million  for  legal  services: 
bill  S.  2007  earmarks  $61  million. 

The  President  has  requested  $114  mil- 
lion for  comprehensive  health  services; 
the  bill  earmarks  $114  million. 

For  family  planning  the  budget  request 
was  $25  million;  the  earmark  ts  $25  mll- 
Uon. 

For  senior  opportunities  the  budget  re- 
quest was  $8  million;  the  earmark  is  $8.8 
million. 

For  drug  rehabilitation  the  budget  re- 
quest was  $18  million;  the  earmark  is 
$18  million. 

For  migrant  workers  the  budget  re- 
quest was  $38  million;  the  earmark  is 
$38  million. 

For  administration  the  budget  request 
was  $18  million;  the  earmark  is  $18  mil- 
lion. 

For  the  VISTA  program  the  adminis- 
tration has  requested  $45  million;  the  bill 
earmarks  $45  million. 

OEO  also  requested  a  total  of  $117.6 
million  for  four  functions — research,  de- 
velopment and  evaluation ;  program  sup- 
port; training  and  technical  assistance; 
and  the  funding  of  State  economic  op- 
portunity offices.  Once  again,  the  bill 
earmarks  $117.6  million  for  these  pur- 
poses, the  exact  amount  requested  by 
OEO. 

There  are  only  four  areas  where  the 
bill  earmarks  amoimts  different  from 
those  requested  by  the  administration.  In 
each  of  these  instances  the  agency  has 
proposed  to  eliminate  or  cut  back  on  a 
function  which  the  committee  believes 
should  be  continued.  In  each  case  the  bill 
simply  earmarks  the  same  amount  of 
money  earmarked  in  the  1969  Eo(m(xnlc 
Opportunity  Act  amendments. 

For  example,  the  administration  pro- 
poses no  funding  at  all  this  year  for  the 
emergency  food  and  medical  services 
VTOgnm.  for  wblch  Congress  had  ear- 
marked $62.5  million  in  the  1968  amoid- 
ments  and  for  which  $45.2  million  actu- 
ally was  made  available  to  the  agency  In 
fiscal  197L 

Although  planning  to  terminate  the 
emergency  food  and  medical  services 
program  OEO  did  propose  to  spend  $3.5 
million  to  continue  a  small  number  of 
projects  serving  Indians  and  migrant 
workers.  Testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee indicates  that  the  emergency  food 
and  medical  services  program  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  and  the  most  broadly  sup- 
ported programs  operated  by  OEO.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  to  terminate  this  program,  llie 
committee  therefore  has  recommended  a 
continuation  of  the  same  level  of  fund- 
ing as  In  the  last  3  years. 

For  alcoholic  counseling  and  recovery 
programs,  Congress  earmaiiced  $15  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1971  and  the  agency  actu- 
ally received  $10.8  million.  This  year  OEO 
proposes  a  drastic  cutback  to  a  level  of 
only  $2  millloo.  Again,  the  conunlttee 
feels  that  this  program  is  absolutely  vital, 


and  has  earmarked  $18  million  to  con- 
tinue it.  OEO  has  suggested  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  alcoholism  programs  be 
taken  up  by  HEW  under  the  newly 
enacted  Alcoholism  Act.  However,  no  ap- 
propriations have  been  requested  for  that 
purpose  and  the  committee  believes  it 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  terminate 
this  program  without  the  assurance  that 
it  would  be  fully  replaced  by  other  pro- 
grams. 

For  local  initiative  funds,  which  pro- 
vide the  basic  (derating  budgets  for  930 
community  action  agencies  around  the 
country.  OEO  has  proposed  to  cut  back 
from  $328.9  million  to  $314.9  million. 
The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has  testi- 
fied that  local  initiative  funds  presently 
are  woefully  Inadequate  and  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  be  doubled.  Directors  of  lo- 
cal programs  and  spokesmen  for  major 
national  organizations  have  testified  that 
the  local  initiative  fimds  are  the  most 
vital  of  any  in  the  antipoverty  effort.  The 
committee  could  not  justify  reducing  the 
earmarking  below  the  present  level. 

For  community  economic  development 
programs  the  1969  sjnendments  author- 
ized $46  million  and  the  agency  actually 
received  $42  million  in  Gscal  1971.  The 
agency  proposes  to  cut  back  to  $25  mil- 
lion. The  committee  has  combined  this 
title  with  the  title  m-A  rural  loan  pro- 
gram and  c(»nbined  the  amoimts  ear- 
marked in  the  1969  amendments  for  a 
total  of  $58  million,  continuing  the  previ- 
ous level  of  funding. 

Those  are  the  only  four  areas  in  which 
the  committee  has  earmarked  additional 
funds  beyond  what  the  agency  re- 
quested—emergency food  and  medical 
services,  alcoholic  counstiing,  local  Ini- 
tiative programs,  and  community  mo- 
nomic  development  and  rural  loans  com- 
bined. 

The  bill  gives  the  agency  ample  flex- 
ibility to  reallocate  funds  within  the 
various  titles  In  order  to  comply  with 
the  earmarking. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the 
warmarklng  refleots  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  to  interfere  with  the 
agency's  plans  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. Such  an  allegation  is  without 
any  basis  in  fact. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  earmarked 
funds  for  research  and  developmNit  just 
as  it  earmarics  funds  for  other  purposes. 
How  can  it  be  alleged  that  earmarking 
thereby  penalises  research  and  develop- 
ment? 

In  the  second  place,  the  bill  eumaits 
funds  in  the  same  tn^nnyi-  m  funds  were 
earmarked  in  the  1968  amradments.  Last 
year  the  agency  spent  $83.2  million  on 
research  and  development,  considerably 
more  than  It  proposes  to  spend  this  year. 
Htm  can  it  be  argued  that  ttie  same 
pattern  of  earmarking  which  made  pos- 
sible the  «)endlng  of  $83  million  (or 
research  last  year  aomdiow  faamstrlncs 
rsseandi  this  year  when  the  agency  ac- 
tually idans  to  qjend  considetably  less? 

Tbe  fact  Is  there  is  no  rtiatianship 
whatsoever  between  the  committee's  de- 
cisions on  earmarking  and  the  agsncy's 
plans  in  the  field  of  research  and  devel- 
opment. 
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■SrAIATOta  I88T71S    WITHUI   THS  BILL 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  bill 
should  be  broken  up  into  several  parts 
and  handled  as  separate  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. For  exanu>le,  it  is  (xmcelvable  that 
the  child  development  center  title  could 
be  handled  as  a  separate  bill  and  the 
legal  services  title  also  could  be  han- 
dled as  a  separate  bill. 

It  is  impfvtant  to  note  that  no  such 
proposal  was  made  throughout  the  con- 
sideration by  the  subcommittee  or  the 
full  committee.  If  It  was  in  fact  prefer- 
able or  desirable  to  handle  these  issues 
as  separate  bills  the  logical  place  to  have 
made  that  motion  was  at  the  subcom- 
mittee or  committee  level.  But  the  fact 
is  no  such  motion  was  made. 

To  separate  the  child  development 
center  title  and  the  legal  services  title  at 
this  point  would  be  the  same  as  reject- 
ing them.  That  would  be  unwise  and 
irreq^onsible. 

These  proposals  are  included  as  a  part 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  for 
good  and  sound  reasons. 

The  Headstart  and  Follow  Through 
programs  are  already  a  major  part  of  our 
package  of  antipoverty  programs.  They 
account  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  to- 
tal budget  in  the  act.  They  operate  un- 
der guidelines  developed  by  HEW  based 
on  7  years  of  practical  experience. 
It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  scuttle 
the  existing  Headstart  programs  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  under- 
take to  set  up  a  new  system  in  a  separate 
bill  outside  the  Economic  Opportimity 
Act.  It  would  be  equally  irresponsible  to 
continue  the  Headstart  programs  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  set  up  a 
completely  new  child  development  pro- 
gram in  a  separate  bill.  Obviously  if  we 
are  to  expand  our  child  development  pro- 
grams, and  there  is  tremendous  support 
to  do  so,  we  should  build  on  what  we  al- 
ready have  and  make  certain  that  the 
new  system  is  dostiy  integrated  with  the 
existing  system.  That  is  exactly  what  bill 
8.  2007  does.  It  uses  the  HEW  Headstart 
guidelines  as  the  basic  framework  for  an 
expuided  system  of  locally  controlled 
'  child  develcq)ment  centers  which  are  des- 
perate needed  all  across  the  country. 

The  same  arguments  apply  in  the  case 
of  legal  services.  The  present  legal  serv- 
ices program  has  been  rocked  by  contro- 
versy. It  Is  almost  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  program  should  be  separated 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  tiTPil^Vyl  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  from  outside  poUtleal  pressure. 
Bill  8.  2007  includes  a  bipartisan  oom- 
promise  proposal  to  achieve  that  exact 
goal.  It  would  make  little  sense  to  pass 
legidation  extending  the  present,  contro- 
versy-ridden legal  services  program  for 
2  more  years  when  we  have  before  us  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  scdutlon  to  many  of 
the  proldems  which  have  plagued  the 
program. 

Those  who  argue  that  child  develop- 
ment programs  and  a  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration should  be  rejected  as  titles 
within  the  Eoonomle  Opportunity  Act 
and  handled  as  separate  bills  beeause 
these  activities  are  not  directly  operated 
by  the  Office  of  ■oonoml6  Opportunity 
are  ao.  very  tmsound  ground.  The  fact  Is, 
from  the  very  outset  there  have  been 


numerous  programs  within  the  Econcmlc 
Opportunity  Act  which  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  other  agencies,  and  some 
of  those  who  presently  argue  that  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  should  be 
strictly  limited  to  programs  (K>Mated  by 
OEO  are  the  same  ones  who  siipport  the 
idea  that  OEO  programs  spelled  out  in 
the  Economic  OppMtunlty  Act  should  be 
progressively  ddegated  to  other  agencies. 
The  fact  is,  less  than  half  of  the  pro- 
grams in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
are  now  operated  directly  by  OEO.  The 
act  simply  embraces  a  broad  variety  of 
antipoverty  programs,  some  of  which  are 
operated  by  OEO,  some  by  HEW  and 
some  by  the  Labor  Department.  The 
treatment  of  child  development  centers 
and  legal  services  in  bill  S.  2007  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  since  its 
very  beginning. 

■POMaOBS  OF  CHILO  DKVXLOPlCKirT  PBOOBAlfS 

There  has  been  some  debate  as  to 
whether  sponsorship  of  child  develop- 
ment programs  as  authorized  in  S.  2007 
should  be  limited  to  States  and  to  a  few 
of  the  Itu-ger  cities.  The  committee  has 
carefully  considered  this  idea  and  re- 
jected it.  Child  development  programs 
are  analogous  to  local  public  school  pro- 
grams. They  involve  the  most  intimate 
relationships  between  parents  and  their 
children,  their  teachers  and  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  the  committee's  desire  that 
communities  large  and  small  have  the 
opportunity  to  design  and  run  their  own 
programs.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
whatsoever  in  the  basic  structure  of  a 
child  development  program  which  re- 
quires a  large  population  base.  On  the 
contrary,  the  committee  expects  that 
some  of  the  finest  programs  probably  will 
be  developed  in  some  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities. Certainly,  locally  developed 
child  development  programs  axe  Just  as 
needed  and  have  Just  as  much  chance  of 
success  in  smaU  cities  ejoA  in  nual  areas 
as  in  our  very  large  cities. 

It  Is  true  that  this  committee  supported 
a  population  ceiling  for  manpower  train- 
ing programs  in  a  bill  reported  out  last 
year  but  vetoed  by  the  President.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
comprehensive  manpower  training  pro- 
grams and  child  development  programs. 
Manpower  programs  require  linkages 
with  vocational  schools,  community  col- 
leges, public  school  systems,  the  State 
employment  service,  and  the  Jobs  which 
are  available  in  the  public  and  private 
sector  in  a  labor  market  area.  Obviously 
it  would  be  difBcult  to  develop  such  a 
comprehensive  manpower  training  pro- 
gram in  a  single  smaU  community.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  with  a  child  develop- 
ment center.  Child  development  spe- 
cialists, medical  advice,  and  the  facilities 
of  various  educational  and  medical  in- 
stitutions are  available  throughout  much 
of  the  Nation  irrespective  of  iwpulatlon 
size  in  a  given  community.  The  commit- 
tee felt  it  would  be  most  imfortunate  If 
req>oaaibility  for  child  development  pro- 
grams were  restricted  only  to  States  and 
the  largest  cities. 

TBAiram  or  oso  ruMcnoita 

Antipoverty  programs  have  undergone 
tremendous  changes  in  the  7  years  of  ex- 


perience since  passage  of  the  act  in  1964. 
Throughout  this  year's  hearings  a  con- 
stant plea  was  expressed  by  operators  of 
antipoverty  programs  and  by  the  great 
number  of  national  organizations  which 
siipport  and  assist  these  programs.  The 
plea  was  that  there  be  no  further 
changes  in  OEO  programs  for  the  next 
2  years  except  through  the  traditional 
route  of  conip'essional  consideration  and 
approval.  Biore  than  half  of  the  pro- 
grams in  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act 
have  been  "spim  off"  to  other  agencies  in 
the  past  few  years.  The  930  community 
action  agenlces,  the  800  or  more  Head- 
start  centers,  the  1,000  or  more  manpow- 
er programs  operating  aroimd  the  coim- 
try  live  in  a  state  of  desperate  uncer- 
tainty wondering  what  will  happen  to- 
morrow. This  handicaps  them  in  their 
planning  and  In  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  competent  staff.  Worst  of  all. 
it  damages  their  credibility  in  the  com- 
munity where  they  are  fighting  to  mo- 
bilize resources  and  wage  a  coordinated 
attack  against  poverty.  It  seems  per- 
fectly reasonable  to  suggest  that  any 
further  changes  in  the  next  2  years 
should  at  least  pass  the  route  of  con- 
gressional consideration  and  not  be  done 
suddenly  and  precipitously  by  executive 
order.  In  fact  the  administration  has 
made  clear  that  this  is  its  intention.  All 
of  the  further  changes  which  the  admin- 
istration has  proposed  In  OEO  programs 
are  in  the  form  of  proposed  legislation. 
Bill  8.  2007  simply  writes  that  assurance 
into  the  act. 

OVnULL  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Bill  8.  2007  authorizes  overall  amoimts 
comparable  to  those  authorized  in  the 
1969  amendments.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
manpower  training  programs  authorized 
imder  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  will 
be  handled  in  separate  legislation  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  1973.  Consequently  the 
authorization  for  work  and  training  pro- 
grams in  biU  S.  2007  is  for  fiscal  1972 
only.  Thus  although  there  is  a  substan- 
tial expansion  of  child  development  pro- 
grams in  the  second  year  this  expansion 
is  offset  by  the  expected  shift  of  the  work 
and  training  programs  to  separate  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  consid- 
ered as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment.  The  amendments  are  set 
out  in  the  Rscoss  of  August  6.  1971. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  time  of  the  Soiator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  expired. 

QT70BT7M  CALL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
quorum  can.  the  time  not  to  be  charged 
against  either  side. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
1b  10  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

B«r.  WOBGH.  Mr.  President.  J  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  NEUaON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  of  the  time  from  the  bill  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HuicPBRXT). 

ETTRAL  POVZRTT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  this  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  for 
the  far-sighted  compassionate  leader- 
ship he  has  again  demonstrated  in  bring- 
ing to  the  Senate  a  bill  designed  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  this  Nation's  efforts 
to  eradicate  the  causes  and  aUeviate  the 
symptoms  of  rural  and  urban  poverty. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  the 
Congress  last  year  enacted  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  in  title  IX  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970,  Public  Law  91-524,  section 
901,  a  ringing  declaration  that  highest 
priority  shall  be  given,  in  aU  programs 
of  the  Federal  (Sovemment,  to  revitaliza- 
tion  of  rural  areas  as  an  Integral  com- 
ponent of  a  national  policy  of  balanced 
growth.  Thus  rural  community  develop- 
ment Joined  the  war  on  poverty,  adopted 
earlier  in  the  first  Economic  Oivortunity 
Act  and  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  as 
a  plank  In  the  broad  national  effort  to 
build  a  nation  with  a  higher  quality  of 
life  for  all  our  people. 

The  bin  that  the  committee  has 
brought  to  the  Senate  today  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  is  in  the  spirit  and  in  accord- 
ance with  these  great  historic  declara- 
tions of  national  purpose  and  policy — 
niral  areas  development,  full  employ- 
ment, and  elimination  of  the  causes  of 
poverty. 

The  committee  has  chosen  to  propose 
a  bin  to  extend  and  Improve  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  that  does  not  re- 
treat and  withdraw  from  the  war  on 
poverty  to  a  research  and  demonstration 
enclave  but  rather  one  that  wlU  move 
America  forward  toward  a  greater  so- 
ciety, by  giving  strong  support  to  revital- 
ized programs  of  action  that  wiU  actively 
attack  the  causes  of  rural  and  urban 
poverty  on  a  broad  f  rcmt. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  Joins  in 
support  of  the  proposed  legislation  and 
will  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nklsom) 
not  only  to  bring  about  its  Initial  passage 
today  but  also  to  stay  for  the  duration 
to  see  first  that  its  intent  and  purpose  is 
brought  tQ  final  enactment,  smd  second, 
that  it  is  administered  in  the  same  spirit 
of  rural-urban  balance,  and  full  employ- 
ment as  the  bill  has  been  presented  by 
the  committee. 

The  committee,  in  the  blU  before  us. 
has  chosen  to  expand  and  extend  proven 
programs  of  action,  not  to  terminate, 
spin-off.  or  terminate  them. 

The  biU  extends  and  expaiuls  the  com- 
munity action  program  that  enables  poor 
people  to  mount,  with  local  community 
backing,  their  programs  to  eradicate  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  poverty,  more 
than  half  of  which  is  in  rural  America. 

The  bill  continues  and  improves  the 
legal  assistance  program  by  which  poor 
people  are  enabled  to  make  some  prog- 
ress in  attaining  the  common  rights  of 
citizens  generally. 

The  bin  expands  and  strengthens  the 
child  development  programs  that  were 


such  a  success  under  the  name  Head- 
start. 

The  bill  extends  and  expands  the  im- 
portant youth  employment  and  educa- 
tion provisions  establishing  the  Nogh- 
borhood  Youth  Corps.  There  i&  no  better 
program  than  this  one  addressed  to  the 
problons  of  the  disadvantaged  youth  of 
the  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  invites 
attention  to  the  table  on  the  bottom  of 
page  20  of  the  committee  report  which 
shows  that  as  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  unemployed  teenage  youth  has 
greatly  increased  the  administration  has 
reduced  fimds  for  the  Youth  Corps.  How 
callous  can  we  get?  The  ccwnmittee  de- 
serves every  commendation  for  bringing 
forward  a  bill  that  wiU  reverse  this  ad- 
verse trend.  Nothing  could  be  more  im- 
portant to  the  future  security  and  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation  than  in  new  initia- 
tives taken  by  the  committee  in  this  biU 
to  establish  a  broad  program  for  employ- 
ment and  training  for  yoimg  men  and 
women. 

The  bin  extends  and  expands  the  com- 
prehensive neighborhood  health  centers, 
so  badly  needed  in  rural  as  well  as  c&a  • 
tral  city  areas. 

The  bill  extends  and  improves  the  spe- 
cial food  and  medical  services  program 
tliat  was  bom  out  of  the  tensions  of  the 
poor  people's  march  on  Washington. 

The  bin  extends  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency  program,  which,  while  it  has 
never  reached  into  rural  areas  in  propor- 
tion to  relative  need,  has  nevectheless 
provided  a  mechanism  with  which  with- 
in the  framewoiic  of  areawide  multljuris- 
dictional  general  purpose  planning  and 
development  action.  The  special  needs  of 
the  rural  poor  and  their  own  aspirations 
and  felt  needs  of  the  rural  voor  and  their 
own  aspirations  and  felt  needs  can  be 
taken  into  account.  The  committee  has 
recognized  that  more  than  half  of  the 
Nation's  poverty  is  in  rural  areas.  I  am 
assured  that  the  committee  expects  that 
a  proportionate  share  of  community  ac- 
tion funds  and  attention  will  be  devoted 
to  poverty  in  rural  areas. 

The  bin  extends  the  other  important 
action  programs  of  the  CMfice  of  Econran- 
ic  Opportunity — alcoholic  coimsellng, 
drug  rehabilitatian,  family  planning, 
special  programs  for  low  income  senior 
citizens,  and  the  special  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  poorest  of  the  poor — the 
migrant  workers  whose  plight  is  some- 
times the  most  talked  about  and  the  least 
done  about  problems  in  our  country.  AU 
of  these  programs  wiU  contribute  to 
rural  devdopment  and  to  broadly  based 
balanced  national  growth. 

May  I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee is  doing  the  Nation  a  great  serv- 
ice by  drawing  its  attention  to  its  un- 
fulfiUed  promises  and  pn^xjsing  action 
toflU  them. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senators 
to  three  sentences  on  page  2  of  the  re- 
port: 

In  the  youth  MnploymeDt  arM.  the  bill 
would  ■LgDlfleanCly  ezpaad  the  principal 
work  And  training  program  tot  youth,  the 
Neighborhood  Touth  Corpa  program  with 
parttcular  emphaata  on  the  out-o<-acbool 
program.  Despite  an  alannlng  increaae  in 
yooth  unemployment,  thla  program  has  been 


steadily  reduoed  In  recent  years.  Its  prompt 
eq>aiislon  tct  thla  flaoal  year  Ib  a  oonatruc- 
Uve  way  of  dealing  with  the  eq>loalTe  prob- 
lem of  maaalve  youth  unemployment  In  cur 
troubled  dtlee  and  depreased  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree  more. 

As  the  Senators  know,  the  distinguish- 
ed senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmaogx)  .  who  last  year  pioneered  and 
supplied  the  leadership  to  push  through 
the  national  declaration  of  the  national 
policy  of  rural  areas  development  and 
revltalizaton.  has  this  year,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  established  and  strongly  sup- 
ported  the  SubOHnmlttee  on  Rural  De- 
velopment, which  it  is  my  honor  and 
privilege  to  serve  as  chairman. 

We  have  been  holding  some  hearings, 
across  the  country  and  in  Washington. 
We  plan  to  hold  some  more  to  determine 
what  this  Congress  a:.d  this  Nation  needs 
to  do  to  implement  the  policy  declaration 
adopted  last  year  in  title  IX  of  the  Public 
Law  91-524,  section  901  (a) . 

But  we  have  already  held  enough 
hearings  to  have  learned  that  the  fi)eclal 
provisions  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee in  the  bill  before  us  for  community 
economic  development  will  fill  a  great 
need  and  wIU  be  a  constructive  part  of 
the  total  national  rural  areas  develop- 
ment program. 

I  Invite  special  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  pages  70  through  77  of  the  committee 
report  on  the  bin.  The  committee 
adopted  and  has  included  in  the  blU  be- 
fore us  a  new  title  vn  for  community 
economic  development  which  brings  to- 
gether, extends,  and  expands  two  im- 
portant and  needed  programs  designed 
for  and  of  proven  usefulness  in  rural 
areas — an  absolutely  essential  part  of  a 
total  program  of  rural  community  de- 
velcQMnent — the  special  impcu:t  program 
provided  for  areas  of  high  outmigration 
of  rural  people  and  designed  to  provide 
Jobs  and  economic  opportunities  in  such 
areas  so  the  pe<vle  wlU  not  have  to  Join 
the  flight  from  the  land  that  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  big  city  problems 
of  the  past  decade;  and  the  rural  loan 
program  that  has  been  provided  for  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  in  rural  America  to 
enable  them  to  gain  a  stake  in  the  free 
enteriHlse  system. 

The  administration  had  recommended 
that  the  later  program  should  be  phased 
out  and  terminated  and  that  the  former 
rfioiild  be  removed  from  the  departments 
where  it  can  be  vigorously  pursued  and 
competently  administered.  The  Senator 
of  Minnesota  wishes  to  commend  the 
committee  for  not  foUowlng  this  xmwlse 
council.  The  committee  Instead  has 
chosen  to  go  back  to  the  original  recom- 
mendations for  the  war  on  poverty  and 
has  rescued  Important  provisions  that 
have  been  lost  from  attrition  through 
the  years. 

The  special  impact  program  wUl  be  re- 
stored to  viable  administration:  the  loan 
program  wUl  be  backed  up  with  capital 
grants  that  are  needed  to  give  it  the  Im- 
petus and  economic  soandneas  required  to 
enable  those  on  the  bottom  rung  to  begtai 
the  oUmb  toward  economic  Independence 
in  the  free  enterprise  system  as  Individ- 
ual and  cooperative  enterpilsaa  in  tMr 
ownilgbt. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Rural  Development 
Subcommittee  that  Is  currenUy  pressing 
forward  to  bring  about  enactment  of 
some  system  of  rural  nonfarm  credit  that 
will  help  recapitalize  rural  America,  I 
welcome  the  emphasis  and  support  given 
In  the  bill  before  us  to  special  community 
development  corporations  of  the  poor. 
Working  alongside  the  w»i*ting  programs 
of  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
new  programs  proposed  In  8.  2223.  which 
I  have  been  Joined  by  49  Senators  in  In- 
troducing, the  rural  community  economic 
development  corporatloDS  provided  In 
part  A  of  title  vn  will  help  fill  out  the 
organization  structure  and  fill  the  credit 
needs  required  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
title  IX  of  Public  Law  91-524.  the  bal- 
anced national  growth  policy  declaration. 

In  this  respect,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  sev- 
eral years  of  successful  administration 
of  the  special  lmi>act  program  in  rural 
areas  of  heavy  outmlgratlon. 

In  connection  with  the  hearings  of  the 
Rural  Development  Subcommittee  on  the 
special  rural  revenue  sharing  proposal, 
we  inquired  about  the  record  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  reply  provided  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Hardin  to  our  question  on 
this  program  is  as  follows: 

lAta  In  Otcal  ye«r  1968.  tbe  Office  of  Kco- 
nomlc  Opportunity  made  $2.7  million  avail- 
able to  tbe  n.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  carry  out  two  Impact  projects,  tbe  purpose 
of  each  waa  to  stem  outmlgratlon.  The  funds 
were  turned  crer  to  tbe  Farmen  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  administer. 

Two  4-eounty  areas  were  selected — one  In 
■astern  Nortb  Carolina,  tbe  other  In  Eastern 
Kentucky  (A{>palacbia).  similar  proposals 
were  written  for  each.  A  new  non-profit  orga- 
nization made  up  of  local  cltlaens  was  set 
up  to  sponsor  the  North  Carolina  project 
composed  of  Hoke,  Bladen,  Ooliunbus  and 
Robeson  Counties.  Tlie  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion waa  Advancement  Incorporated.  The 
Kentucky  River  Area  Development  District 
Board  was  selected  as  sponsor  of  tHe  four- 
oounty  area  (Perry,  Leslie,  Knott  and  Letcber 
Counties)  In  Kentucky. 

Tbe  basis  on  which  tbe  programs  were 
developed  waa:  TO  stem  outmlgratlon.  Jobs 
must  be  made  available,  to  make  Jobs  avail- 
able, business  and  Industry  must  locate  or 
expand  in  the  areas.  Por  buslneas  and  Indus- 
try to  come  In.  conditions  oondudve  to  tbelr 
coming  bad  to  be  developed.  This  meant  tbe 
establishment  of  water  and  waste  rtlspoaal 
fkellltlas.  bousing  and  training,  etc.  when 
needed. 

$13  million  was  made  available  to  the 
North  CaroUna  project.  The  sponsoring  or- 
ganlmtlan.  AdvaDeement  Ineorporated's  re- 
port to  VHA  last  January  showed  that  84 
projeeu  bad  been  developed  resulting  from 
tbe  use  at  impact  funds.  Impact  funds  were 
used  as  seed  money  to  get  projects  launched. 
TMs  money  was  used  for  a  variety  of  Items. 
Among  them  were  water  and /or  se#er  lines 
to  Industrial  sites,  renoratton  of  bnUdlngs 
for  Industrial  planta,  housing,  health  facili- 
ties, tndustrlal  parks  and  loans  to  Industry 
to  purchase  equipment.  The  fi«^»t/T>»?  as- 
slstanee  was  provldsd  in  the  form  of  both 
loai>s  and  grants. 

Total  Investments  In  projects  lo^MKt 
monlsa  have  gone  into  Is  $88.5  mllUon.  Of 
this.  $1J  mllUeo  was  Impact  funds.  Local 
gDvemaent,  local  developiaent  groups,  and 
Individuals  have  put  up  $1.8  '««M«««"  in  saon- 
ey  or  in  kUkd.  State  and  other  Mderal  money 
going  UUo  tbe  projects  was  $8.0  million, 
and  private  enterprise  has  Invested  881.7 


Tto*  reaolts  as  reported  are  aa  follows:  Vor 

each  dollar  of  Impact  funds  invested,  $38 
from  other  sources  have  been  invested  in 
34  projects.  One  Job  was  established  for 
each  $880  of  impact  funds  invested.  A  total 
of  1.886  Jobs  have  been  esUbllshed.  Esti- 
mated payroU  $8336,000  wtien  the  84  proj- 
ects have  been  completed. 

The  ratio  of  dollars  from  other  sources 
will  be  increased,  and  tbe  cost  of  each  Job 
to  Impact  funds  invested  will  go  down. 

The  Westlogbouse  Learning  Corporation 
was  employed  to  evaluate  all  intact  projects 
first  launched  by  OEO,  and  they  said  this 
was  the  moet  successful  of  all  Impact  proj- 
ects. 

Revenue  sharing  will  not  have  any  effect 
on  this  program,  since  OEO  has  not  re- 
funded the  program  and  does  not  plan  to  in 
the  future. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  his 
committee  are  to  be  commended  for  re- 
versing the  situation  described  in  the 
final  paragraph  of  Secretary  Hardin's 
statemttit,  and  taking  their  lead  rather 
from  the  true  facts  as  expressed  in  next 
to  the  last  paragraph  in  his  statement. 

Frankly,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
cannot  understand  the  logic  of  tbe  action 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
the  case  of  this  program.  An  outside 
reputable  firm  employed  to  evaluate  this 
I»t>gram  gives  it  a  superlative  rating — 
yet  OEO  determines,  i^HMu-ently  knowing 
it  is  a  proven  success,  not  to  refund  the 
program  nor  to  do  so  in  the  future,  nor 
to  support  expansion  of  this  kind  of 
rural  industrallzation. 

The  action  of  the  committee  in  this 
bill  will  enable  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  reverse  this  unfortunate 
decision.  I  hc^ie  and  trust  that  the  deci- 
sion will  be  reversed,  I  must  assume  that 
nothing  in  the  language  of  the  bill  will 
prevent  that. 

Mr.  President,  rural  areas  have  suffered 
from  over  100  years  of  relative  decline; 
they  do  not  have  capability  to  reverse 
this  with  their  own  financial  resources 
alone.  They  need  support  for  rebuilding 
community  institutions,  facilities,  and 
services;  to  encourage  and  sui^^ort  rural 
IndustrializfKtiOD . 

Federal  policy  can  support  rural 
growth  by  strengthening  institutional 
resources  and  capability.  OEO  has  been 
one  agency  that  is  doing  this — ^through  a 
number  of  experimental  and  operational 
ixx)grams.  The  committee  bill  will  extend 
and  expand  this  worthwhile  endeavor. 

Here  are  some  of  tbe  ways  that  OEO 
operating  programs  have  supported  rural 
areas  development  by  especially  helping 
the  rural  poor  to  participate  in  the 
process  of  growth: 

First.  The  community  action  agency 
is  a  new  local  institution  bringing  re- 
sources and  technical  aaalBtanoe  Into 
rural  communities  to  help  solve  poverty 
problems  which  obstruct  tbe  ability  of 
the  rural  poor  to  increase  their  Incomes 
and  prevent  individuals  from  becoming 
self-supporting  members  of  the  com- 
munity. I  urge  OEO  to  give  greater  em- 
phasis and  funds  to  rural  community 
action  agencies,  truly  to  make  this  a 
major  component  (rf  tbe  broad  nation- 
wide rural  dafvelopoMnt  effort. 

Second.  The  National  WA^^«ing  Cor- 
poration assists  rural  bousing  develop- 
ment by  providing  a  network  of  regional 
and  statewide  housing  delivery  mech- 


anisms to  support  local  housing  develop- 
ment organisations  operated  by  the  poor 
themselves  to  build  adequate  homes. 

Third.  A  consortium  of  15  black  land 
grant  colleges  is  being  given  special 
funds  to  do  planning,  training,  technical 
assistance,  and  research  to  help  local 
rural  communities  to  solve  problems  of 
rural  poverty— an  effort  that  will  help 
attain  two  Important  objectives  simul- 
taneously—improve the  capability  of  the 
communities  and  strengthen  the  com- 
petence of  the  colleges. 

Fourth.  A  federation  of  southern  co- 
operatives to  assist  low-income  people 
who  have  formed  co-ops  to  help  make 
them  effective  as  business  people  and 
capable  of  becoming  self-supporting.  I 
h(«)e  and  trust  that  careful  attention  will 
be  given  to  this  effort  so  that  it  win  be 
fitted  into  the  mainstream  of  economic 
life  including  the  efforts  of  already  exist- 
ing cooperatives.  The  profitability  and 
effectiveness  of  cooperatives  depends,  in 
part  at  least,  on  nondupllcatlon  of  ef- 
forts, and  cooperation  within  the  co- 
operative movement  itself. 

Fifth.  OEO  is  assisting  multlcounty 
rural  planning  and  development  districts 
to  enable  them  to  be  more  effective  in 
bringing  poor  people  into  the  planning 
and  coordination  process  and  to  help 
them  to  meet  the  human  needs  of  rural 
people.  This  will  tie  in  effectively  and 
smoothly  with  the  emphasis  given  re- 
cently to  the  rural  use  of  HUD  701  funds 
when  the  Senate  considered  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  that  agency,  as  well  as 
with  provisions  of  the  proposed  farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act,  that  gives  «)e- 
clal  financing  functions  to  areawide  gen- 
eral purpose  planning  and  development 
districts. 

Sixth.  Then  OEO-fimded  special  im- 
pact programs  are  enabling  low-income 
people  to  set  up  economic  development 
enterprises  to  produce  Jobs  and  lnc<Mne. 
I  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  the  import- 
ance of  expanding  the  number  of  those 
programs  in  rural  areas  of  heavy  out- 
mlgratlon of  people. 

Seventh.  OEO  is  working  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion In  fimding  a  new  type  of  training 
institution  for  entire  families  of  poor 
rural  people  to  assist  them  to  become 
productive  members  of  the  community. 
The  head  of  the  family  is  trained  for  a 
Job  with  which  he  can  support  his  family, 
and  all  members  of  the  family  receive 
services  and  assistance  which  enable 
them  to  participate  in  the  mainstream 
of  community  life.  In  conducting  this 
program.  I  hope  and  trust  the  sponsors 
will  keep  in  mind  that  sometimes  more 
effort  is  required  to  insure  the  existence 
of  an  available  Job  operibig  than  to  pro- 
vide tbe  training  itself.  Creation  of  new 
Jobs  in  rural  America  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  training  to  disadvantaged 
rural  Americans  to  perform  tlrase  Jobs. 
Training  without  Jobs  is  futile,  and  if 
done  on  a  large  scale  will  be  both  frus- 
trating and  unsettling. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  an  OEO  fact  sheet  descrUaing 
tlie  rural  programs  of  that  agency. 

There  brtng  no  obJecUon.  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 
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GEO  Bubal  Fact  Sbxr 
Rural  programs  of  the  Offloe  of  Economic 
Opportunity  are  aimed  at  carrying  out  the 
directive  of  Congress,  contained  In  Section 
201(b)  of  tbe  1067  Amendments  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  to  provide  opportunl- 
tlec  for  employment,  education,  health  care, 
and  other  semoes  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
life  of  pe<q>le  In  rural  areas.  In  ordsr  to  give 
them  some  alternatives  to  migration  to  major 
urban  areas. 

Poverty  in  rural  America  is  the  product  of 
many  factors,  including  industrallzation  of 
agriculture  and  other  rural  enterprises,  dis- 
crimination against  minorities  and  Inequita- 
ble allocation  of  national  resources  to  rural 
areas.  Rural  America  has  88  percent  of  the 
U.8.  population  but  approximately  40%  of 
the  poverty.  The  target  of  OEO  niral  pro- 
grams is  the  11  million  rural  poor  living  on 
farms  and  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns. 
One  of  every  four  poor  rural  families  is  a 
farm  family.  Less  than  one  of  four  farm  fam- 
ilies is  non-white.  More  than  36  percent  of 
the  rural  poor  are  aged  persons.' 

The  primary  thrusts  of  OSO'n  rural  efforts 
are: 

a.  Building  rural  CAAs  as  viable  institu- 
tions to  serve  as  vehicles  for  Income -Improve- 
ment and  service-delivery,  with  emphasis  on 
the  areas  of  education,  housing,  legal  serv- 
ices, health,  emergency  food  and  manpower 
services. 

b.  Working  through  SBOOs.  to  Increase 
state  attention  to  rural  poverty. 

c.  Developing,  by  meaiu  of  OPD*  fimda, 
enterprise  models  which  involve  tbe  nural 
poor  in  business  management  while  provid- 
ing Jobs  In  rural  areas.  Strengthening  insti- 
tutional structures  of  rural  areas  to  create 
capability  for  niral  development. 

As  mandated  by  the  legislation.  OEO  di- 
rects approximately  one-third  of  its  budget 
towards  rural  areas.  (33.6%  in  FT  70,  83.7% 
in  FT  71,  and  33.3%  in  FT  73).  Tbe  oost-ef- 
fectiveneas  of  money  spent  in  rural  areas  fre- 
quently is  below  that  of  funds  spent  In  other 
areas.  Such  goals  as  community  organization, 
service  delivery,  and  increased  employment 
are  harder  to  attain  In  areas  where  a  relative- 
ly small  nimiber  of  people  is  dispersed  over 
a  large  area,  where  few  if  any  strong  com- 
munity facilities  already  exist,  and  where 
the  population  is  proportionately  older.  (Ru- 
ral advocates  feel,  however,  that  the  very  fact 
that  it  is  more  costly  per  person  to  help  resi- 
dents of  rural  areas  means  that  a  correspond- 
ingly larger  proportion  of  the  OEO  budget 
should  be  directed  towards  those  people.  It  is 
also  argued  that  although  OEO  spends  one- 
third  of  its  budget  on  rural  areas,  low-in- 
come people  in  rural  areas  constitute  60%  of 
the  poor.) 

KUmAI,    caa's 

OEO  funds  406  rural  CAAs,  as  opposed  to 
430  urban  and  66  Indian  CAAs,  and  has  been 
consistently  allotting  increasing  amounts  of 
money  for  those  rural  institutions.  These 
CAA's  often  provide  to  poor  and  non-poor 
rural  residents  services  they  would  not  have 
received  otherwise.  They  have  also  provided 
the  portion  of  the  rural  poor  they  reach  with 
a  voice  and  a  mechanism  through  which 
that  group  can  articulate  its  needs  to  the 
rest  of  the  community  and  can  chaUenge 
and  seek  to  change  unresponsive  institu- 
tions (public  and  private:  Federal,  State, 
and  local). 

BOKAL  BXSBABCR    AMD  DBICONSTBATION 

OEO  Is  conducting  a  number  of  research 
and  demonstration  projects  In  or  for  niral 
areas. 

(a)  A  rural  transportation  study  was 
funded  In  FT  71  for  8386,000.  The  report 


^Tht  figure*  used  In  this  paragraph  are 
taken  from  the  May,  1070  OEO  Program  ntet 
Sheet. 
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waa  to  be  released  In  early  FT  72,  and  the 
FT  73  budget  plan  was  to  f\md  pUot  proj- 
ects along  tbe  design  lines  suggested  by 
the  study  but  the  allocation  has  not  yet 
been   made. 

(b)  The  Rural  Regional  Coordination  proj. 
ect  has  Just  been  funded  through  FY  73 
for  $600,000.  This  money  will  be  used  to 
build  a  human  resource  capability  Into  sev- 
eral sUte  planning  and  substaU  planning 
dlstrlcU. 

(c)  Tbe  Arizona  Job  College,  funded  in 
FT  71  for  $860,000.  will  be  refunded  in  FY 
73  tat  another  $1  million. 

(d)  A  Black  Land-Orant  CoUege  Consor- 
tium, to  help  such  schools  attract  and  use 
private  and  public  funds,  will  be  fiinded  for 
two  years  at  approximately  $200,000. 

(e)  There  are  nineteen  rural  Community 
Development  Corporations,  funded  through 
TlUe  ID.  One  of  them  is  In  Minnesota. 

(f)  OEO  is  currently  nmnlng  18  economic 
development  research  and  demonstraUon 
projects  of  various  types  In  rural  areas. 

OTHXa   PBOOBAM   ABEAS 

1.  Health  programs — The  slight  drop  In 
the  percentage  of  total  OEO  FY  73  monies 
going  to  rural  areas  is  largely  the  result  of 
the  zero-funding  requests  for  Emngency 
Food  and  Medical  Services  and  AlooboUc 
Oouneeilng.  Approximately  76%  to  80%  of 
the  EFftM  funds  have  gone  to  tbe  smaUer 
communities.  FY  71  money  will  be  used  to 
maintain  a  substantial  program  level  through 
FY  73  and  FY  73. 

An  Increase  in  the  Comprehensive  Health 
money  has  resulted  in  a  rise  from  $16.1  mil- 
lion in  FY  71  to  $33  million  in  FY  72  for 
programs  affecting  rural  areas.  More  Com- 
munity Health  Networks  are  planned,  as  are 
new  efforts  for  rural  areas. 

2.  The  $17.8  mUllon  in  FY  73  for  Special 
Indian  programs  and  the  $39  million  for  Spe- 
cial Migrant  programs  will  impact  largely 
on  rural  areas. 

3.  Rural  Loans — OMB  eliminated  the  rural 
loan  program  from  the  1973  budget  on  the 
basis  of  a  1969  QAO  evaluation  with  which 
OEO  generally  agreed.  The  program  was  not 
seen  as  significantly  raising  tbe  incomes  ol 
poverty  pec^le,  despite  the  amount  of  money 
being  spent.  Although  there  may  be  merit 
in  experimenting  more  In  this  fltid,  it  appears 
that  the  use  of  credit  (adequate  supervision 
and  technical  assistance  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  was  not  forthcoming) 
is  not  a  particularly  good  approach  to  r^iev- 
Ing  poverty.  The  program's  approach,  help- 
ing people  "make  it"  Where  they  ai«,  doee 
not  present  a  long-term  sc^utlon  to  ttie 
problem  of  rural  poverty.  (In  addition,  the 
FHA  did  not  administer  the  program  effec- 
tively, in  terms  of  the  people  rea<^ed  and 
tbe  nature  of  the  loans  extended.) 

ItBW  TRBUWTS 

OEO  rural  policy  reflects  the  Agency's  In- 
terest In  strengthening  CAAs  as  local  In- 
stitutions. prlmarUy  tbrou^  enoouragnlg 
them  and  supporting  them  in  the  areas  of 
better  moblllaatlon  of  reeources  and  Im- 
proved rtiatlonshlps  with  state  and  local  or- 
ganlaatlons  and  officials.  Such  an  approach 
may  Include  realigning  rural  CAA  boundarlea 
to  correspond  to  sub-etate  planning  dtetrlets, 
working  through  multlcounty  planning  and 
economic  development  Instrumentalities,  and 
striving  in  other  ways  to  improve  CAA  link- 
ages with  planning  districts  and  othv  sub- 
state  bodlea. 

OBO'B  rural  efforts  may  also  tend  to  reflect 
a  greater  concern  with  relating  poverty  to 
overall  rural  eoonomic  and  aodal  develop- 
ment, primarily  throu^  seeking  the  a«a- 
tion  of  aCrong  rural  InsUtutlona  and  rural 
leadsrahlp. 

KrrBcnvxNBSs  or  xxisttno  pboobaics 
Head  Start  programs  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  numerous  and  generally  the  moet  suc- 


cessful. (Mder  peiBons  programs,  SOS  and 
SOS-related,  also  are  well-received. 

Manpower  programs  have  been  less  suc- 
cessful for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  age 
Btructure  In  rural  areas  is  such  that  then 
U  a  smaUsr  percentage  of  IndtvlduaU  In  tbe 
prime  wocklng-ace  bracket.  The  large  num- 
bers of  the  aged  and  the  young  mean  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  tbe  problem  Is  welfare- 
related  ratbeor  than  employment-related. 
Istdation  and  immobility  are  fact<n«  which 
decrease  the  number  of  people  who  can  easily 
take  advantage  of  Job  training  and  employ- 
ment programs. 

liir.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
futile  to  try  to  get  programs  to  work  in 
rural  settings  if  unique  rural  operating 
requirements  are  ignored  during  ixro- 
gram  formulating  and  staff  planning. 
With  over  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  poor 
people  living  in  rural  areas,  we  really 
need  an  Assistant  Director  of  OEO 
primarily  devoted  to  rural  coDsidera- 
Uons.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  such  a 
position  be  added  at  this  time,  but  I  men- 
tion it  to  support  the  efforts  within  OEO 
of  people  who  do  have  a  rural  orienta- 
tion. 

If  OEO  Is  to  make  its  major  contri- 
butions to  the  war  on  poverty  phases  of 
rural  develoixnent,  it  is  essential  that 
Economic  oi?portunity  Act  funds  and 
other  assistance  be  allocated  and  distrib- 
uted on  an  equitable  basis  between  rural 
and  urban  areas — the  formula  for  such 
allocation  being  the  proportion  of  Amer- 
icans in  poverty  who  are  urban  and  rural, 
respectively,  or  a  comparable,  equally 
precise  criterion.  "Hiere  tse  various  refer- 
ences in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
to  tile  idea  of  rural-urban  bcdance,  in- 
cluding a  mandate  to  the  Director  to 
establish  criteria  on  which  to  achieve 
rural-urban  balance.  But  since  such  a 
balance  is  not  yet  effective,  an  explicit 
reminder  seems  now  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  can  perform  its 
overaight  duties  with  respect  to  rural- 
urban  balance,  I  hope  that  the  OEO  will 
resume  making  computer  runs,  cm  xttt- 
haps  a  bimonthly  basis,  yielding  program 
account  by  program  account  breakdowns 
of  funding  levels  for  these  community  ac- 
tion agencies  which  are  preceded  as 
rural,  with  comparative  runs  fen*  those 
preceded  as  urban.  These  computer  runs 
were  made  until  the  middle  of  1969,  at 
which  time  they  were  dlsoontinued.  the 
data  are  an  essential  prerequisite  to  any 
attempt  to  achieve  a  rural-urban  fund- 
ing balance  as  required  by  titie  IX  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  A  similar  re- 
porting system  should  be  established  for 
other  OEO  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  deq>ly  ccmcemed  about  the 
survival  of  the  rural  community  action 
agencies  and  rural  manpower  programs. 
The  commitment  to  the  alleviation  of 
poverty  which  fcoms  the  essence  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  and  must 
ccHitlnue  to  be  a  nationwide  commit- 
ment— and  the  most  effective  way  to 
meet  this  commitment  is  to  retain  Fed- 
eral financing  and  basic  direction  of  com- 
munlty  action  agenciee  and  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  as  I 
read  the  several  addltlooal  and  sun^e- 
mcDtal  views  rdated  to  the  c<Hnmlttee 
report  ooDcemtaog  the  population  re- 
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qaireoicnto  for  the  cbild  devdopment 
procram  uoder  titte  V.  TUs  ivogram 
ihookl  not  be  restricted  only  to  tbe  larger 
cities,  this  program  is  needed  on  a 
nationwide  basts.  It  is  partleularly  need- 
ed in  rural  areas  wliieh  are  short  boUi 
of  good  mass  transportatloa  systems  for 
low-income  working  people  and  of  com- 
munity centers  at  many  kinds.  I  hope 
that  upon  completiaa  of  the  debate  to- 
day, and  in  the  oonfoeoce  report  it  will 
be  made  legislatively  clear  that  rural 
areas  and  rural  communities  are  eligible 
and  worthy  to  beneflt  from  ttie  child 
development  i»ogram  on  the  same  basis 
that  it  is  made  available  daewhere  and 
in  proportion  to  need. 

And  DOW,  Mr.  President,  I  request  per- 
mission to  Insert  several  examples  of  in- 
novative, imaginative  special  rural  dem- 
onstration and  experimental  projects 
that  are  underway  in  rural  America. 

First.  The  South  Carolina  Rural  Re- 
gional Coordination  programs — SCRC — 
will  test  a  modd  for  a  State  planning 
agency  in  strengthening  institutional 
responses  to  problems  of  rural  poverty 
by  means  of  funding  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  a  high-iwverty  multlcounty 
target  area.  The  State  agency  will  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  strategy  for  ad- 
dressing problems  of  rural  poverty,  and 
will  involve  appropriate  State  agencies 
in  the  strategy  of  development  and  im- 
plementation, including  redirection  of 
State  resources  toward  rural  poverty 
needs.  The  ruial  poor  wUl  also  be  in- 
volved in  developing  the  strategy.  Two 
planning  distitets  comprising  10  counties 
have  been  designated  as  the  target  area 
in  which  the  strategy  will  be  imple- 
mented at  the  local  level.  Upgrading  of 
the  A-95  process  to  focus  on  niral  pov- 
erty implications  of  program  develop- 
ment at  the  State  and  planning  district 
levels  is  a  major  objective  of  the  grant. 

Sectnd.  Upper  Cumberland  Regional 
Coordination  project  is  intended  to  de- 
velop a  mode  of  action  for  multlcounty 
development  districts  to  strengthen  in- 
-#titljtional  responses  to  problems  of  rural 
povmy.  The  Upper  Cumberland  Etevelop- 
ment  District  will  develop  information 
on  the  dimensions  of  poverty  and  the  re- 
sulting programmatic  needs.  It  will  in- 
volve local  institutions  in  finding  solu- 
tions and  directing  resources  to  meet 
poverty  needs.  The  A-D5  review  will  focus 
on  rural  devdopment  which  includes 
needs  of  the  poor.  Rural  poor  will  par- 
ticipate in  A-95  review  to  insure  that 
their  needs  are  considered  in  Federal 
ftmdlng  to  the  14-county  area. 

The  purpose  of  the  Arizona  Job  Col- 
leges is  to  deliver  comprehensive  train- 
ing and  services,  in  a  residential  setting, 
to  entire  families,  to  assist  them  in  im- 
proving their  socioeconomic  situation  and 
I)articipating  in  the  mainstream  of  com- 
munity life.  Directed  to  seasonal  farm 
workers  who  have  been  alienated  from 
the  community  by  poverty  and  physical 
isolation,  the  program  prowree  them  to 
move  into  vaan  productive  and  self-satis- 
fying roles  in  the  community.  Program 
services  train  the  head  of  the  family  for 
a  specific  type  of  Job  opportunity,  and 
concentrate  on  basic  and  remedial  needs 
related  to  the  Uvlng  situation  of  the  fam- 
Uy  unit. 


The  present  grant  will  convlete  CEO's 
3-year  test  of  the  AJC  model  for  family 
rehabilitation,  during  which  a  total  of 
300  families— 1.800  persons— will  have 
participated.  Families  remain  in  the  pro- 
gram 6  to  12  months,  receiving  vocational 
and  academic  training.  Job  placement, 
counsdling.  tutoring,  health  care,  child 
devdopment,  housing  assistance,  citizen- 
ship and  community  participation  train- 
ing, and  cultural  and  recreaticaial  activi- 
ties. 

AJC  is  multlfunded  by  Federal,  State, 
and  private  sources  which,  in  addition  to 
OEO  and  HUD,  include  HEW,  the  Ford 
Foundaticxi,  Arizona  State  Health  De- 
partment, and  Arlz(ma  State  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

OEO  anticipates  that  AJC  will  provide 
a  model  for  an  institution  which  can  be 
replicated  by  public  or  private  agencies 
to  enable  disadvantaged  families  to  be- 
come productive  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  done 
a  careful  and  competent  Job  of  deter- 
mining the  detailed  ways  in  which  the 
other  resources  of  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  can  be  coordinated  and 
brought  to  bear  on  supporting  and  ex- 
panding the  rural  economic  development 
programs  provided  in  the  new  title  vn. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  committee  strong- 
ly and  to  be  associated  with  the  effort  it  is 
making  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  could  be  more 
correct  than  the  committee  statonent 
when  it  says  on  page  71  of  the  report: 

witnesses  testlOed  that  If  the  problems  of 
poverty  are  to  be  solved,  Income  transfers  and 
social  services  are  not  enough.  And  forced  mi- 
gration from  farm  to  city  does  harm  to  both 
rural  and  urban  areas.  Means  must  be  found 
to  bring  economic  development  to  people 
where  they  live.  WhUe  our  current  neglect  of 
rural  area  development  U  successful  In  forc- 
ing people  to  leave  rural  America,  to  swell  the 
unemployment  and  welfare  rolls  of  the  Inner 
city,  policies  to  disperse  the  ghetto  residents 
to  the  suburbs  face  very  powerful  reslstence. 

Mr.  President,  extension,  expansion, 
and  Improved  administration  of  the 
Rural  Economic  Opportunity  Loan  pro- 
grams by  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
buttressed  as  it  is  in  the  committee  bill 
by  the  grant  program  originally  proposed 
for  inclusion  in  the  initial  Ecwiomic  Op- 
portunity Act,  will  do  much  to  give  small 
farmers,  displaced  farmers,  and  low  in- 
come nonfarm  rural  residents  a  chance 
to  become  owners  and  operators  of  small 
new  economic  enterprises  that  will  pro- 
vide both  income  and  dignity. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  and  trust,  that  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  will  continue  to  dele- 
gate this  program  for  administration  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  where 
It  can  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  proven  successful  mv.>an8  of  the  indi- 
vidual borrower  supervision  techniques 
of  that  agency.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
much  less  of  these  funds  will  be  used  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
making  contracU  with  outside  firms,  no 
matter  how  needy  those  firms  might  be, 
to  Interfere  with,  supersede,  or  duplicate 
the  work  that  history  has  proven  that 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Is  fully 
capable  of  doing.  What  we  need  Is  more 
grants  and  loan  funds  for  the  use  of  poor 


people  to  oeoome  entrepreneurs,  not  more 
money  for  technical  assistance  and  eval- 
uation contracts.  I  am  told  that  In  some 
cooperative  loan  projects,  the  money 
spent  on  nonflnancing  activities  almost 
equals  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
cooperative  to  construct  its  facilities  and 
carry  out  its  operations.  I  hope  and  tnist 
this  situation,  if  it  exists,  will  be  cor- 
rected. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  that  the  com- 
mittee has  done  on  this  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Amendments  bill  fully  com- 
plements the  work  that  was  done  re- 
cently when  we  endorsed  the  work  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORK)  in  suggesting  specific  attention  to 
rural  areas  planning  and  development  In 
the  use  of  appropriated  moneys  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  bill  before  us  also  puts 
into  place  a  very  essential  component  of 
the  broad  rural  areas  development  pro- 
gram required  for  implementation  of 
title  DC  of  the  Agrlcultiutil  Act  of  1970. 

I  support  this  bill  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  its  adoption  by  a  very 
large  majority.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  be  good  for  rural  America;  this 
bill  will  provide  programs  needed  in  the 
Inner  cities.  This  bill  is  in  the  spirit  of 
balanced  national  growth  and  provides 
Uvlng  evidence  that  the  Senate  cares, 
that  the  Senate  wants  even  the  poorest 
among  us  to  participate  In  a  truly  bal- 
anced national  growth  policy. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  leadership  in  bringing 
before  us  a  bill  of  this  significance  and 
excellence. 

CmLD  DSTXLOPMENT 

Mr.  President,  no  more  important  leg- 
islation, as  far  as  children  are  concerned, 
will  come  before  the  Senate  this  year 
than  the  bill  we  are  considering  today, 
S.  2007,  which  includes  a  comprehensive 
child  development  program. 

Utilizing  the  knowledge  gained  from 
the  popular  and  successful  Headstart  ef- 
fort, local  communities — and  in  some  in- 
stances States,  are  authorized  to  establish 
child  development  councils  to  provide 
services  of  a  medical,  nutritional,  educa- 
tional and  social  nature  for  children 
through  14  years  of  age. 

While  children  bom  In  poverty  would 
receive  the  greatest  help  In  the  child  de- 
velopment centers,  provision  is  also  made 
for  the  handicapped  as  well  as  those  in 
need  of  day-care-type  services  in  other 
Income  groups — on  a  sliding  fee  basis. 

And  there  is  strong  emphasis  on  par- 
ental and  general  community  participa- 
tion In  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  these  centers. 

I  Joined  Senator  Monoali  and  other 
colleagues  In  introducing  the  original 
legislation  providing  for  this  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program  and  it 
has  my  full  and  vigorous  support  as  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  I  will  oppose  any 
amendments  to  weaken  Its  effectiveness. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  crit- 
ical need  for  qualltj'  child-care  services 
In  the  United  States.  The  availability  of 
modern  day-care  help  Is  no  longer  an 
Individual  convenience.  It  has  become  a 
community  and  a  national  necessity. 
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An  increasing  number  of  children  are 
dependent  on  day-care  services — not  Just 
children  of  poverty  mothers,  but  children 
of  working  mothers  generally.  It  is  a  fact 
that  millions  of  children  do  not  have 
adequate  care  while  their  mothers  are 
away  from  home. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  needs  wUl  be 
met  only  if  the  Federal  Oovemment  re- 
sponds and  assists  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  providing  the  facilities  and 
services  which  are  needed. 

A  strong  statistical  case  can  be  naade 
for  developmental  day-care  opportunity. 

Census  figures  reveal  that  there  are  6 
million  children  under  14  who  live  in 
families  with  Incomes  imder  $4,000  and 
another  10  million  children  whose  fami- 
lies make  between  $4,000  and  $6,998. 

In  todtiy's  inflationary  and  depressed 
economy  it  is  obvious  that  these  income 
levels  often  necessitate  two  working  par- 
ents to  provide  the  essentials  of  life  for 
a  family. 

And  then  there  are  the  many  house- 
holds in  this  countrj-  which  are  headed 
only  by  women  who  must  support  their 
children — and  a  growing  number  of 
women  who  want  to  combine  a  career 
with  motherhood. 

Thus,  a  revolution  has  taken  place  as 
far  as  working  mothers  are  concerned. 
And  it  is  unlikely  that  we  will  ever  re- 
turn to  the  family  working  patterns  of 
the  past. 

One-third  of  mothers  with  children 
under  the  age  of  6,  some  4V2  million,  ai*e 
working  today.  This  means  that  there 
are  6  million  preschool  children  in  need 
of  developmental  day-care  service  while 
their  mothers  are  out  of  the  home. 

Yet,  there  are  less  than  700,000  li- 
censed day-care  opportunities  available. 
And  Headstart  presently  serves  only 
about  263,000  children  In  fuU-year  pro- 
grams and  208,000  In  summer  programs. 

Where  are  the  children  cared  for 
then? 

Middle-income  parents  search  fran- 
tically and  generally  unsuccessful  for 
day-care  centers,  many  of  which  they 
sadly  discover  are  not  licensed  or  suit- 
able for  their  young  childroi.  All  too 
frequently,  they  must  turn  to  family, 
neighbors  or  friends  for  babysitting  serv- 
ices. 

In  less  affluent  homes  this  search  is 
even  more  difficult.  Parents  are  often 
forced  to  leave  their  children  with  un- 
qualified babysitters  or  to  wander  aim- 
lessly in  the  streets  until  they  return.  Or 
other  children  in  the  family,  too  young 
to  have  the  responsibility,  are  put  in 
charge  of  their  care. 

These  children  pay  a  heavy  price  for 
the  inequities  that  exist  in  our  sodety. 
Often,  they  arrive  in  the  first-grade 
classroom  severely  handicapped  by  thdr 
environment  and  the  lack  of  early  child- 
hood learning  experiences. 

If  we  are  truly  committed  to  assur- 
ing equal  opportimlty  and  eliminating 
poverty  in  this  country,  then  we  must 
find  some  way  In  which  society  can  offer 
compensatory  education  and  child-de- 
velopment opportunity  for  the  vers 
young  whenever  they  are  needed. 

It  must  be  provided  during  those  early 
childhood  years  when  It  can  have  an 
effect  on  their  direction  in  life,  before 


the  scars  are  so  deep  that  an  average 
school  system  cannot  cope  with  them. 

One  of  my  personal  concerns  In  early 
childhood  care  and  education  has  been 
programs  for  the  handicapped,  espe- 
cially the  mentally  retarded. 

Day-care  programs  for  this  group  are 
highly  important  In  their  devdopment. 
Not  only  do  they  provide  urgently 
needed  training  for  the  child,  but  they 
permit  the  mother  a  much  needed 
respite  to  concentrate  on  the  needs  of 
her  other  children. 

Often  this  relief  from  24-hour  care  of 
a  retarded  child  may  make  the  diSer- 
ence  between  whether  he  can  remain  at 
home  or  must  be  institutionalized. 

Adequate  early  childhood  development 
programs  can  also  prevent  retardation 
itself.  The  President's  Ctunmittee  on 
Mental  Retardation  estimates  that  some 
75  percent  of  the  6  millicm  persons  who 
are  afflicted  with  this  handicap  are  re- 
tarded because  they  have  been  deprived 
of  the  stimulation  necessary  for  mental 
and  social  growth. 

They  are  the  victims  of  poverty,  ignor- 
ance, urban  crowding  and  rural  isola- 
tion. With  early  and  sustained  help,  the 
vast  majority  of  this  group  can  reach 
normal  and  sometimes  superior  intellec- 
tual levels. 

Even  more  striking  evidence  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  preventing  retardation  is  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  a  higher 
percentage  of  retardation  than  every 
other  country  where  there  are  early  child 
care  programs  available  to  the  general 
populace. 

The  special  needs  of  the  handicapped 
have  been  recognized  In  the  drafting  of 
the  comprehensive  child  development 
program.  Ten  percent  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided through  this  legislation  will  go  to 
support  programs  for  them. 

Another  Important  feature  of  the  leg- 
islation is  the  provision  for  up  to  20 
national  child  advocacy  projects. 

Operated  as  demonstration  programs, 
these  national  advocates  for  children 
will  give  special  attention  to  the  location 
of  fimds  and  services  for  mentally  dis- 
abled and  ill  children  for  whom  services 
and  fimdlng  are  often  hardest  to  find 
and  most  urgently  needed. 

They  will  also  assist  children  generally 
by  "publicizing  services,  counseling  fam- 
ilies with  children  In  need,  asri*ting  them 
in  finding  the  necessary  services — 
whether  they  be  legal,  psychological, 
medical,  or  educational." 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already  stated 
I  am  concerned  as  I  read  the  several  ad- 
ditional and  supplemental  views  related 
to  the  committee  report  concemhig  the 
population  requirements  for  the  child 
development  program  under  title  V.  llxla 
program  should  not  be  restricted  only  to 
the  larger  dtles.  this  program  is  needed 
on  a  nationwide  basis.  It  Is  particularly 
needed  In  rural  areas  which  are  ^ort 
both  of  good  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems for  low-inoome  working  people  and 
of  community  centers  of  maiiy  kinds.  I 
hope  that  upon  completion  of  the  debate 
today,  and  in  the  conference  report  it 
will  be  made  legislatively  clear  that  rtiral 
areas  and  rural  communities  are  eligible 
and  worthy  to  beneflt  from  the  child  de- 
velopment program  on  the  same  basis 


that  it  is  made  avallaUe  dsewhere  and 
in  proportion  to  need. 

The  comprehensive  child  development 
program  legislation  does  not  do  every- 
thing that  needs  to  be  done  In  the  nKii^ 
development  area.  In  providing  day  care 
services,  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
handicf^jped.  But  It  is  an  Impressive  be- 
ginning. And  it  deserves  the  full  support 
of  the  Congress. 

It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  do  it  all  alone.  Along  with  more 
leadership  and  money  from  Washington, 
we  will  need  a  greater  oommitmoit  from 
State  and  local  govemmmts  on  devek^>- 
mental  day  care  for  our  children. 

But  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
abdicate  Its  responsibility  and  substitute 
rhetoric  and  fiscal  sldght  of  hand  for 
real  leadership. 

In  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency, 
Mr.  Nixon  promised  that  every  child 
would  have  the  best  education  that  our 
wisdom  and  schools  can  provide  and  an 
equal  chance  to  go  Just  as  high  as  his 
talents  will  take  him. 

It  is  time  that  this  administration  hved 
up  to  this  promise.  It  is  time  for  Congress 
to  act  The  critical  needs  of  our  children 
dare  no  longer  be  ignored. 

NXIGBBOBHOOO    TOT7TB    COBPS 

Mr.  President,  let  is  be  clearly  stated 
that  S.  2007.  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971.  is  historic  legisla- 
tion in  Its  refusal  to  continue  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  recent  retreat  from 
the  war  on  poverty — a  retreat  that  has 
witnessed  an  increase,  for  the  first  time 
in  a  decade,  in  the  number  of  poor  peo- 
ple in  America  to  a  levd  of  25.5  million, 
with  an  additional  22  million  persons 
now  classified  as  "near  poor."  This  legis- 
lation proposes  that  this  Nation  dig  in 
and  laimch  a  second  all-out  attack  on 
the  shocking  conditions  of  economic 
deprivation  and  isolation  that  are  crip- 
pling the  lives  of  millions  of  American 
famiUes. 

I  strongly  support  this  bill  that  will  ex- 
tend programs  authorized  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  rather  than  per- 
mit their  further  weakening  and  disper- 
sal, and  that  authorizes  major  new  pro- 
grams for  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment, legal  services  for  the  poor,  and 
community  economic  devdopment,  while 
greatly  expanding  employment  and  job 
training  oKwrtunities  for  young  men  and 
women. 

At  this  point.  I  want  te  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  particular 
provision  which  I  regard  as  of  the  high- 
est importance:  the  additional  author- 
ization of  $500  million  to  create  100,000 
more  work  and  training  opportunities  in 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  out-of- 
school  program.  In  reporting  this  bill,  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  Com- 
mittee has  insisted  that  this  be  "a  high- 
quality  program  combining  remedial 
education,  skill  training,  and  on-the-job 
training  and  work  exp^ence.  paid  at 
least  at  the  level  of  the  minimi^m  wage." 
The  committee  report  notes  my  testi- 
mony of  April  28.  1971.  calling  for  a 
greatly  expanded  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  that  would  provide  Jobs 
of  great  Importance  to  our  communi- 
ties— for  extunple,  projects  to  provide  a 
more  livable  eavlroiunent  and  decent 
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parks  and  playgrounds — and  that  would 
Include  a  strcniff.  but  flexible  education 
program  for  those  who  have  dropped  oat 
of  school. 

We  will  neyer  see  victory  in  the  war  (m 
poverty  unless  we  recognize  the  central 
importance  of  emidoyment  and  educa- 
tion. Of  the  15  million  people  who  moved 
out  of  poverty  in  the  past  decade,  over 
99  percent  were  in  families  headed  by 
men  who  would  be  able  to  find.  Jobs. 
And  in  1969,  50  percent  of  the  poor  aged 
14  and  over,  had  completed  only  8  or 
fewer  ytan  of  school.  These  facts  clearly 
show  that  the  main  route  out  of  poverty 
is  through  a  good  job,  but  the  poor  are 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  competing 
for  Jobs  in  todajr's  highly  skilled  labor 
market. 

Unemployment  strikes  especially  hard 
among  yoimg  people  who  are  poor. 
By  June  1971,  there  were  1,879,000  young 
people,  aged  16  to  19,  out  of  woric.  lUs 
alarming  unemployment  rate  of  15.8 
percent  does  not  even  take  into  account 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  who  have  been  looking  for 
Jobs  since  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
But  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  shocking 
fact  that  for  black  youth  living  in  pov- 
erty areas,  the  unemployment  rate  has 
reached  41.2  percent. 

These  facts  spell  a  national  crisis  that 
demands  immediate  action. 

But  while  16-  to  19-year-old  unem- 
ployment has  more  than  doubled  since 
1969,  the  number  of  Neigliborhood  Youth 
Corps  out-of -school  Job  opportunity  slots 
funded  by  the  present  administration 
has  sharply  declined,  from  50,000  down 
to  36,800. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  shut 
down  59  Job  Corps  camps,  ultimately 
establishing  only  nine  of  the  30  Inner 
city  Job  Corps  centers  it  had  promised. 
"Dm  result  has  been  a  37.8-percent  drop 
in  the  level  of  corpsmen  over  the  past 
3  years,  to  23,000.  Even  direct  employ- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  for 
disadvantaged  young  pe<vle  has  been 
cut  back,  from  76.000  in  1970  to  63,000 
this  year. 

And  it  was  not  until  April  of  this  year 
that  the  administration  requested  sup- 
plemental appropriations  of  $64.3  mil- 
lion for  the  NYC  simimer  Job  program, 
to  provide  a  total  of  514,200  job  oppor- 
tunities on  a  reduced  9-week  basis.  Yet, 
the  League  of  Cities-UB.  Conference  of 
Mayors  had  established  a  need  for  $157.4 
million  In  additional  fimds  to  provide  a 
total  of  641,639  10-week  summer  Job 
opportimlties  for  disadvantaged  urban 
youth,  that  could  be  elTectively  developed 
and  supervised.  The  final  additianal 
appropriation  passed  by  Ccmgress  raised 
the  administration  request  by  $40.7 
miUl<ai. 

The  three  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
job  programs — in-school,  siunmer,  and 
out-of-school — have  a  tremendous  po- 
tential for  reaching  our  economically  de- 
prived youth.  Sponsored  by  local  groups 
who  would  have  the  best  insight  into  the 
needs  and  problems  confronting  these 
young  people,  these  programs  offer  a 
young  man  or  w<nnan  the  vital  oppor- 
tunity and  Incentive  to  continue  their 
education  while  also  improving  their  em- 


ployability,  with  paid  work  and  training 
oivortunitles. 

The  typical  NYC  oirollee  has  dnvped 
out  of  high  school  and  lives  in  a  family 
of  eight  or  more  persons,  with  an  annual 
Income  of  up  to  $2,000.  Particularly  in 
the  out-of-school  program,  the  enitdlee 
has  been  employed  and  contributed  to 
the  family's  support,  but  wants  to  im- 
prove Ms  or  her  abilities  to  obtain  a 
meaningful  and  decent  paying  job. 

We  must  not  continue  to  deny  hun- 
dreds of  thoiisands  of  our  young  people 
this  vital  opportunity  to  make  some- 
thing worthwhile  of  their  lives.  We  are 
talking  about  himum  dignity,  a  right 
that  has  been  cherished  throughout 
American  history.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  this  additional  appn^riation  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Coipe  out-of- 
school  program. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota  for  these  very  kind 
comments.  As  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
whole  effort  to  develop  a  meaningful  and 
powerful  program  to  eliminate  poverty 
in  this  country,  we  are  glad  to  have  his 
support. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScuwKUUR)  may  shortly  wish  to 
speak.  Observing  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
r\xm,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  quonmi  call  without  the  time  being 
taken  from  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Oon.  Res.  395)  was 
ocmsidered  and  agreed  to. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  TOMORROW  TO  RECEIVE 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  395,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wccxn)  laid  before  the  Senate  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  395  providing  for 
a  Joint  session  of  ^e  House  and  Senate 
on  Thursday,  September  9.  1971,  to  re- 
ceive the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read  by  Uie  the  assistant  leg- 
islative clerk  as  follows: 

Reaolvtd  by  the  Hotue  of  Repreuntativet 
(the  Senate  eoncxurring) ,  Tluit  the  two 
HOuMS  of  Congress  assemble  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  on  Tbunday. 
September  9,  1971,  at  13:30  pjn.,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  such  communications  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shaU  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 

THE  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  2007)  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  programs  author- 
ized under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  mys^  10  minutes. 

I  rise  in  suport  of  S.  2007,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1971. 

This  bill  extends  for  2  more  years,  un- 
til June  30,  1973,  the  various  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  In  addition,  it  authorizes  a  major 
new  comprehensive  child  development 
program.  It  creates  a  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation  to  assume  the 
fimctions  of  the  legal  services  program 
now  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. It  makes  a  special  additional  au- 
thorization of  $500  million  to  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  to  create  100.000 
more  work  and  training  opportunities 
for  youth.  It  strengthens  the  commu- 
nity economic  develcvHnait  tiUe  of  the 
EOA  and  adds  to  the  EOA  two  prom- 
ising new  smaller  programs,  one  in 
youth  recreation  and  sports  and  the  oth- 
er to  offer  community  design  and  plan- 
ning assistance  to  low-income  commu- 
nities. 

This  is  far-reaching,  farsighted  legis- 
lation and  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eknplojrment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  closely  on  all  aspects 
of  it.  I  feel  much  credit  should  go  to  the 
able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Bfr.  NiLsov).  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  full  Commitee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  ,  for  their  principal  role  in  fash- 
ioning this  legislation  in  our  Sutxsom- 
mittee  and  Committee. 

This  bill  assures  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  will  continue  as 
a  vital  catalyst  of  ideas  and  programs 
for  aiding  the  poor,  and  indeed,  as  an 
advocate  within  our  massive  Federal 
Government  structure  for  the  special 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  necu-ly  one- 
fifth  of  America's  people  who  are  poor. 
The  programs  of  OEO  have  pointed  the 
way  for  poor  people  to  voice  their  needs 
and  work  for  change  within  the  system. 
OEO  has  been  one  of  the  few  agencies, 
if  not  the  only  Federal  agency,  trying  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor, 
black  and  white,  ghetto  and  suburb.  In 
addition,  it  has  been  a  bridge  across  the 
rapidly  forming  gap  between  big  gov- 
ernment and  the  individual  citizen.  So 
I  su]n>ort  this  bill  as  a  continuation  of 
CMigresslonal  commitment  to  OEO  and 
its  programs. 

CHILD  OBVXLoncnrr  pkookam 

The  Child  development  program  au- 
thorized in  S.  2007  is  addressed  to  a 
critical  c(nnmunity  need  in  our  Nation 
today,  the  need  for  child  care  in  fami- 
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lies  where  the  mother  must  work.  Child 
care  of  a  purely  custodial  nature  Is  not 
enough.  America's  children  are  entitled 
to  a  full  opportunity  in  preschool  edu- 
cation, health  care,  nutrition,  and  other 
child  development  services.  The  com- 
prehensive child  development  program 
authorized  in  this  bill  is  a  good  start  in 
that  direction,  building  on  the  excel- 
lent work  of  Project  Headstart,  which, 
incidentally,  has  been  a  program  of 
OEO. 

In  America  today  one-half  of  all 
mothers  with  preschool  or  school-age 
children  are  working  at  least  part  time. 
This  means  that  professional  daytime 
child  care  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
Just  a  luxury  for  a  select  few.  We  are 
woefully  deficient  in  licensed  day-care 
faculties  today — ^there  are  less  than  700,- 
000  slots  in  such  facilities — ^while  in  the 
poverty  category  alone,  there  are  3.2  mil- 
lion children  under  6  who  could  benefit 
fnxn  child  development  services. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  President.  I  was  one 
of  the  initial  sponsors  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Child  Development  Act,  S.  1512, 
with  Senators  Momoali,  Javits,  and  Nel- 
son, in  April  of  this  year.  I  am  glad 
that  this  bill  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  pendhig  OEO  bill  S.  2007,  so  that  it 
can  receive  prompt  c<»isidera1don  and  be 
paBsed  by  the  full  Senate. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that 
this  child  develomnent  program  is  go- 
ing to  benefit  not  simply  today's  parents 
and  children  but  tomorrow's  communi- 
ties and  tMnorrow's  America.  The  early 
childhood  period  of  a  person's  life  is  cru- 
cial insofar  as  it  usually  determines  how 
that  person  is  going  to  mature,  and  what 
kind  of  an  adult  and  citizen  he  is  going 
to  become. 

In  fact,  a  Just  released  study  showed 
that  even  the  IQ  which  was  considered 
sacrosanct  and  unchangeable,  is  affected 
fa^  the  environment  and  social  factors 
in  the  early  life  of  that  child. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  the  Soiator 
from  Pennsylvania  made  that  point.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  has  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
problem  of  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity. I  would  say,  without  any 
doubt,  that  the  most  promising  single 
strategy  to  bring  hope  of  equaUty  of  op- 
portunity to  the  children  of  this  coun- 
try is  to  be  found  in  a  comprehensive 
cMld  development  program.  I  am  very 
glad  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
makes  the  point  that  quality  education 
during  the  critical  development  years  of 
life  can  have  an  Important  Impact  upon 
the  intelligence  and  abill^  of  children. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  White 
House  Conference  on  C^hilcbvn,  whl<^ 
was  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  meeting 
of  experts  in  this  field  ever  assembled, 
agreed,  in  a  weighted  vote,  that  the  single 
most  important  factor  in  such  an  effort 
was  the  kind  of  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment program  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


and  8un>orted  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  comments.  I  also  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Senator's  fine  leadership 
and  the  work  that  he  has  done  in  the 
child  development  care  field.  I  believe 
his  leadership  was  primarily  responsible 
for  bringing  this  particular  seeti<m  of  the 
act  into  being  and  nuJdng  it  an  integral 
part  of  our  program  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  thought  it  was  significant 
that  Dr.  Reginald  Lourie,  who  was  the 
Director  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  of  Children  which  re- 
cently issued  its  rQ)ort,  said  that  mental 
retardation  in  the  United  States  is  high«- 
than  in  any  other  civilized  part  of  the 
world.  Three  or  four  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's youth  are  retarded,  he  said,  while 
in  every  other  country  where  there  are 
programs  for  early  child  care,  <xily  about 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  population 
are  retarded.  In  other  words,  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  to  have  a  compre- 
hensive child  development  program  in 
these  first  critical  years  of  life  is  oon- 
tributing  enormously  to  the  tragedy  of 
retardation  which  strikes  so  many  of  our 
children. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Yes.  I  think  it  has 
many  ramifications,  because  in  addition 
to  the  children  who  have  special  prob- 
lems and  special  disabilities  that  have  to 
be  focused  upon  early  in  life,  we  now 
have  this  new  concept  that  I  referred  to 
a  moment  ago,  where  more  and  more 
educational  research  is  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  the  IQ  and  the  mental  ability 
of  a  child  is  primarily  a  factor  of  his 
envinmnent  and  social  rtiaticmships,  as 
the  child  develops  the  mental  ability  to 
assimilate  information,  to  grow,  and  to 
devdop.  I  think  Just  that  turn  of  evoits, 
the  overturning  of  the  stereotsrpe  about 
IQ,  opens  up  a  whole  new  horizon 
wherdsy  this  bill  can  unlock  the  door  for 
America's  greatest  natural  resource,  its 
young  people,  in  training  them  and  get- 
ting them  started  early.  Just  as  the  con- 
cept originally  involved  in  OEO  a  few 
years  ago,  though  at  that  time  not  with 
this  wealth  of  new  evidence  behind  it.  of 
giving  the  child  a  "head  start."  I  beUeve 
it  now  has  far  more  significance  than 
even  the  original  concept  and  the  orig- 
inal program  envisioned. 

This  early  childhood  period  of  a  per- 
son's life  is  crucial  insofar  as  it  usually 
determines  how  that  person  Is  going  to 
mature,  and  what  kind  of  an  adult  and 
citizen  he  is  going  to  become.  I  have  long 
believed  that  if  society  can  deal  fairly 
and  generously  with  its  children,  giving 
them  a  full  range  of  education,  nutriticm, 
health  care,  and  other  types  of  care,  we 
will  encounter  fewo-  social  problems 
from  these  children  as  they  reach  later 
life.  This  is  why  I  consider  the  child  de- 
velopment program  in  this  bill  not  just 
a  correct,  humane,  and  badly  needed  pro- 
gram but  also  a  very  good  investment  hi 
our  Nation's  future. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 


LUAL    SSKVICia    COUOKATXON 


Mr.  President,  anothor  key  feature  of 
8.  2007  is  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation,  to  as- 
sume the  functions  of  the  legal  services 
program  now  in  OEO.  The  legal  services 
program  has  performed  excellently  in 
the  6  years  of  its  existence,  serving  both 
the  poor  with  free  legal  services  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  because  the  program 
has  given  to  poor  people  a  means  of  re- 
dressing their  legal  tplevances  throui^ 
our  system,  of  courts  and  laws.  If  the 
legal  services  program  is  going  to  con- 
tinue and  grow,  it  needs,  howevo-.  insula- 
tion from  political  pressures  that  have 
plagued  it  throughout  its  history. 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  May  5,  1971,  concerning 
the  legal  aervices  program: 

Even  tliou^  suiTounded  by  contioTersy, 
this  program  can  provide  a  most  effective 
mechanism  for  settling  dlffermcee  and  secxu-- 
Ing  Justloe  within  the  system  and  not  on  the 
streets.  For  many  of  our  citizens,  legal  ewv- 
loes  has  reafflnned  faith  In  our  government 
of  laws.  However,  If  we  are  to  preserve  tlia 
strength  of  the  program,  we  must  make  It 
Immune  to  political  preasuree  and  make  It  a 
permanent  part  of  mir  system  of  justice. 

I  agree  wh(deheartedly  with  the  Presi- 
dent's views  and  hope  that  the  Soiate 
will  act  favorably  on  the  creation  of  the 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation  em- 
bodied in  S.  2007. 

BPBciAi.  $soo  una,jnK  AvraoaisAnoN  fob 

NKIGBaOBHOOD   TOT7TB  OOBLP8 

Mr.  President,  another  provision  ctf  the 
bill  that  is  most  important,  and  to  whidi 
I  have  given  my  full  support,  is  the 
special  added  authorisation  of  $500  mil- 
lion tor  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  ac- 
tivities to  train  and  employ  youth.  Our 
subcommittee  Included  this  additional 
authorization  after  hearings  aa  youth 
im«nployment  and  after  miri«ninnm^r 
employment  data  indicated  that  there 
were  more  than  1  million  unanployed 
teoiagers — about  15  patient  of  the  total 
teenage  woiic  force.  Among  black  teen- 
agers as  a  group,  the  imemployment  rate 
was  30.3  percent,  according  to  figures 
cited  in  the  20th  Caitury  Fund's  Task 
Force  report,  "Youth  Unemployment: 
Crisis  in  the  (Cities." 

~We  concluded  that  something  needed 
to  be  done  within  this  blU  to  address  this 
problem,  which  while  it  is  a  perennial 
oae,  is  particularly  acute  this  year  as  the 
general  rate  of  unemployment  is  higher 
than  usual.  The  N^ghborhood  Youth 
Corps,  which  offers  jobs  as  well  as  train- 
ing, must  be  given  more  resources  to  deal 
with  this  severe  urban  problem. 

COItlCUinTT  OXSIGM  AND  PLAMNINa  ABSBTAItCB 

Mr.  President.  S.  2007  also  includes  au- 
thorization toe  OEO  to  assist  local  com- 
munity-based organizations  who  are  fur- 
nishing design  and  planning  services  to 
low-income  nei^iborfaoods.  OEO  has.  on 
a  pilot  basis,  been  helping  such  groups 
provide  design  services  to  the  poor.  Just 
as  local  agencies  in  the  legal  servtces 
program  have  been  giving  legal  services 
to  the  poor.  Now.  through  an  amend- 
ment offered  in  our  committee  by  the  able 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crahston)  . 
this  OEO  pilot  program  would  be  an- 
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thorlzed  In  law,  so  that  it  can  go  forward 
OD  a  more  sectire  basis. 

The  architectural  profeeslon.  Mr. 
President,  has  adopted  this  program  In 
the  same  public-q)lrlted  fashion  as  the 
legal  professioD  has  in  the  case  of  the 
legal  services  program.  The  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  as  well  as  local  In- 
divldiial  architects,  fully  support  this 
provision  in  S.  2007.  Ih  Pennsylvania, 
there  are  at  least  five  community  archi- 
tectural and  planning  groups  In  this 
movement.  The  largest  is  the  Architects 
Workshop,  in  Philadelphia,  which  has 
been  active  in  over  150  dilferent  projects 
and  studies,  working  with  over  200  volun- 
teer professionals  and  a  smaU  adminis- 
trative staff  from  a  central  office  and 
seven  mini-workshops  around  the  city. 
■nie  Philadelphia  chapter  of  AlA  has 
been  strongly  behind  this  project. 

Two  other  smaller  imlts  in  Phila- 
delphia are  the  Urban  W(H-kshop  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  Department 
of  Architecture  and  the  Young  Great  So- 
ciety of  Architecture  and  Planning  Cen- 
ter, which  serves  the  predominantly 
black  Mantua  area  of  West  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  has  the  Architects  Workshop 
and  the  Community  Design  AssociatiaD, 
which  has  specialized  in  the  planning  and 
design  needs  of  the  hill  district,  another 
black  neigiiborhood. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  see  this 
movement  in  the  architecture  and  plan- 
ning field  recognized  in  legislation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  5  minutes  have  expired. 
Mr.   8CHWEIKER.   I  yield   myself    1 
additional  minute. 

It  is  a  small  program,  but  it  Is  still 
a  good  Illustration  of  the  catalytic  role 
that  OEO  plays  in  oin-  governmental 
structure,  as  an  advocate  for  the  special 
needs  of  the  poor.  Mr.  President,  S.  2007, 
through  its  2-year  extension  of  the  basic 
OBO  programs  and  its  innovations  In 
child  care,  legal  services,  youth  nnploy- 
ment,  and  other  vital  areas  of  need, 
should  be  promptly  passed  by  the  Senate. 
This  would  demonstrate  that  we  In  the 
Congress  want  to  build  on  the  strengths 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
other  programs  to  see  poverty  and  its 
attending  hardships  eradicated  in  the 
1970's. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javpts)  and  myself  filed  our 
supplemental  views  when  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  reported 
this  bill  S.  2007  to  the  floor.  I  hereby  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  our  views 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  supple- 
mental views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcoro,  as  follows : 

SxTrPLxaczirTAi.  Vifws  op  Mkssbs.  Javtts 

AKDScawnKZK 

We  support  the  Boonomlc  Omxtrtunity  Act 
Ameiulinents  of  1971  and  oocmneDd  «tcb 
of  the  four  major  elements  of  the  bill  as 
foUowa: 

TWO  TKAB  KXTXNSION 

Aa  requested  by  the  Administration,  and 
foUowln«  8.  397.  which  we  Introduced  earlier 
this  year,  the  Committee  bill  would  extend 
the  basic  authorization  for  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  beyond  expiration  on  June  80, 
1971.  While  w«  regret  that  the  poverty  pro- 
grams oannot  be  given  even  a  more  secure 


tenure,  we  are  pleased  that  there  has  been 
bt-partlsan  agreement  on  this  two  year  ex- 
tensloo. 

The  exteoalon  must  be  viewed,  of  ooutm. 
Inthe  context  of  changes  In  the  poverty 
program  propoeed  by  the  Administration,  as 
weB  as  those  reoooamended  by  the  Committee. 
The  Administration's  long-tenn  rMiiiwals 
Include: 

Administration  of  Community  Action 
Agencies,  8enl<»  Opportumtlee  and  Special 
Impact  programs  by  the  proposed  new  De- 
partment of  Oonunumty  DevelopnMnt. 

Administration  of  manpower  programs, 
mlpant  programs.  Head  Start  and  Follow 
Through,  nunUy  Planning.  AlccAc^  *twi  He- 
covery.  Drug  Rehabilitation  and  Emergency 
Food  and  liiedlcal  program  by  the  proposed 
new  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

Incorporation,  as  of  January  1,  1973.  of 
oomsnunlty  action  programs  under  proposed 
urban  and  rural  revenue  sharing. 

We  consider  the  current  method  of  con- 
ducting the  program — by  the  Office  off  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  on  the  Federal  level  and 
through  federally  fimded  community  action 
agencies  on  the  local  level — both  as  an  effec- 
tive means  of  attacking  poverty  and  as  a 
unique  and  successful  api»oach  to  clcelng 
the  gap  In  our  society  between  the  various 
racial  and  economic  grtnpa  and  between  these 
groups  and  the  governmental  "establish- 
ment" at  aU  levels. 

Accordingly,  we  submit  that  the  Admini- 
stration must  demonstrate  that  both  bene- 
fits to  the  poor  and  the  Involvement  ot  the 
poor  can  be  preserved  and  Increased  In  a  new 
framework  before  such  far-reaching  changes 
are  put  Into  effect. 

It  Is  therefore  essential  that  the  Congress 
have  a  full  opportunity  to  express  Its  will 
in  reelect  to  any  proposed  changes.  In  that 
connection,  we  note  the  Administration  It- 
self has  already  Indicated  that  It  will  proceed 
by  seeking  express  legislative  authority  In  re- 
spect to  each  of  these  major  proposals  out- 
lined above.  Accordingly,  we  support  Section 
10  of  the  CommlUee  bUl,  which  provides  that 
no  nepw  transfer  or  delegations  of  programs 
administered  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  AaU  be  made  to  the 
head  of  any  other  tigency,  during  the  two  year 
period,  unless  by  specific  legislative  enact- 
ment. 

As  noted  In  the  Committee's  report,  the  bill 
contains  the  following  basic  authorizations- 
8950,000,000  tor  each  fiscal  year  for  com- 
munity action  programs  conducted  under  the 
Act,  with  additional  authorizations  for  Com- 
munity Economic  Development  and  Legal 
Services  programs,  as  described  below 

$1,400,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  work 
and  traimng  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  imder  the  Act,  which 
anaount  Includes  a  q>eclal  authorization  of 
•600.000.000  for  that  year  for  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  in  schotd.  out-of  school,  and 
simuner  programs.  In  anticipation  of  action 
this  year  on  the  President's  proposed  Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing  Act  and  other  com- 
prehensive legislation  for  a  reform  of  cur- 
rently conducted  employment  and  training 
programs,  the  Committee  bill  provides  an 
open  authorization  for  such  programs  fbr 
fiscal  year  1973. 

•600,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  Project 
Headstart  and  the  Follow  Through  program, 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Health! 
Education,  and  Welfare.  As  noted  below 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1973.  these  iMXjgrams 
would  be  consoUdated  imder  the  new  Com- 
prehensive Child  Development  title,  with  a 
separate  authorization. 

We  support  these  authorization  levels  as 
reasonable  proJecUons  of  the  amounts  that 
could  be  used  effectively  In  each  of  the  areas 
Inrdved. 

We  support  also,  as  a  general  matter,  the 
earmarking  and  reservation  irx>v1s1oim  md- 
plicable  to  the  •960.000  authorlxsd  for  com- 
munity action  programs,  to  ensure  a  eon- 
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tinned  priority  to  those  programs  which  re- 
q>ect  the  essentially  Indigenous  nature  of  the 
poverty  program,  tot  example,  Local  Initla- 
Uve,  Comprehensive  Health  Centers,  Com- 
munity Economic  Development,  Alcohcdlo 
Counseling  and  Recovery,  Drug  Rehabilita- 
tion and  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Serv- 
ices. 

However,  within  that  context,  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  Director  have  considerable  lati- 
tude to  establish  priorities  and  ensure  that 
the  most  effective  use  is  made  of  funds  ap- 
propriated directly  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (taking  into  consideration  anti- 
poverty  initiatives  conducted  by  other  De- 
partments and  agencies  of  federal,  sUte  and 
local  government). 

We  note  In  that  connection,  that  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  a  proposal  made  by  Senator 
Domlnlck  under  which  the  Director  would 
be  authorized  to  transfer  up  to  20%  of  fimda 
from  a  program  In  fiscal  year  1972  and  26% 
In  fiscal  1973  and  to  add  funds  to  a  program 
In  each  year  without  UmlUtlon,  irrespective 
of  earmarking.  At  the  present  time,  under 
Section  616  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  reduce  a 
program  by  16%  and,  with  some  exceptions, 
to  Increase  programs  by  36%.  As  the  bill  is 
considered  by  the  Senate,  we  reserve  the 
tight  to  seek  to  provide  the  Director  with 
increased  flexlbUity.  consistent  with  Uie  pri- 
orities refiected  generally  in  the  Committee 
bill. 

We  are  pleased  also  that  we  are  able  to 
Include  provisions  which  protect,  to  some 
extent,  funds  for  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance, state  programs,  research  and  de- 
velopment and  program  support  against  dis- 
proportionate reductions  m  the  event  that 
the  full  authorization  for  community  action 
and  related  programs  Is  not  appropriated. 

COKPSKHZMSIVS  CHIU>  DEVELOPKZNT  FBOOaAMS 

Under  the  Committee  bill,  a  new  title 
would  be  Incorporated  in  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  comprehensive  chUd  development 
programs. 

The  establishment  of  such  programs,  with 
emphasis  on  local  decisionmaking,  parental 
involvement,  comprehensiveness  of  servicea 
and  adequate  funding — was  identified  as  the 
top  priority  for  the  next  decade  by  the  re- 
cent White  House  Conference  on  ChUdren. 

The  title — which  represents  a  bi-partisan 
effort — woxild  implement  that  objective  in 
each  respect,  as  follows: 

DecisUm-maJcing  at  the  local  IcdcZ.— The 
Committee  bill  provides  that  any  city,  mu- 
nicipality or  county  having  general  govern- 
mental powers  (or  any  combination  thereof), 
Indian  tribe  on  a  Federal  or  State  reservation 
and.  under  certain  circumstances,  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations 
are  eligible  to  serve  as  prime  sponsors  for 
comprehensive  child  development  programs, 
with  the  States  serving  as  prime  sponsors  as 
to  areas  where  local  units  do  not  qualify.  This 
local  emphasis  was  the  thrust  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Community  Child  Development  Act, 
introduced  by  Senator  Javits  in  the  previous 
Congress.  While  we  regard  this  focus  as  de- 
sirable, we  support  provisions  in  the  bill 

elements  of  which  we  proposed — to  permit 
the  Secretary  to  determine  the  abUlty  of 
units  of  local  general  government  to  carry 
out  comprehensive  child  development  pro- 
grams, measured  in  terms  of  administrative 
costs  of  child  development  councils,  and  the 
capacity  to  provide  or  enter  Into  arrange- 
ments for  health,  educational  and  other 
services. 

We  consider  it  essential  that  state  govern- 
ments— which  have  already  contributed  sig- 
nificantly in  many  cases  to  child  develop- 
ment programs — have  a  role  not  only  as 
prime  sponsors  in  areas  not  covered  by  lo- 
calities, but  in  reinforcing  all  programs  con- 
ducted throughout  the  State.  To  that  end. 
the  bill  Includes  a  provision  which  we  sub- 
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mltted  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  utilize 
up  to  6%  of  funds  apiK>rtloned  for  use  with- 
in a  State  for  special  grants  to  the  State  for 
the  provision  of  technical  assistance  and  to 
encourage  coordination  within  the  State; 
the  bUl  also  authorizes  the  Oovemor  of  the 
State  to  review  and  comment  upon  prime 
sponsorship  and  child  development  plans 
submitted  by  localities  to  the  Secretary. 

Parental  involvement. — The  bill  reqxilres 
that  parents  consrtitute  at  least  one-half  of 
the  members  of  Child  Development  Councils, 
which  are  responsible  for  formulating  the 
programs  for  the  area  under  the  title  and 
that  each  project  applicant  maintain  policy 
committees  with  similar  parental  representa- 
tion. These  provisions,  coupled  with  sections 
of  the  bill  enooiu-aglng  parental  participa- 
tion In  the  programs  themselves,  should  en- 
sure that  programs  under  the  title  reinforce 
rather  than  obstruct  the  family  life  and 
environment. 

Comprehensiveness  of  servicea. — The  bill 
emphasizes  the  need  for  services  that  will 
provide  the  educational,  health,  nutritional 
and  related  elements  necessary  for  the  full 
development  of  each  participating  child. 

While  child  development  programs  are 
necessary  In  many  cases  to  permit  parents 
to  work,  we  should  keep  In  perspective  their 
principal  objective  of  providing  adequately 
for  the  child.  It  Is  approjwlate  therefore  that 
the  bin  takes  as  its  base  the  successful  Head 
Start  program,  which  has  placed  great  em- 
phasis on  such  servloes. 

Adequate  funding. — TiM  MU  authorlaas  $2 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1973.  the  first  fuU 
year  of  operation,  as  well  as  •lOO  million  for 
fiscal  1972  for  start-up  costs,  lliese  are  sub- 
stantial sums  In  terms  of  present  federal 
expenditures  for  child  development  pro- 
grams, but,  as  noted  in  the  Committee  re- 
port, they  are  in  a  sense  grossly  inadequate 
to  needs,  at  even  the  present  time. 

We  believe  that  the  legitimate  desires  of 
parents  to  seek  mnployment,  and  the  right 
of  children  to  have  a  full  opportunity  for 
development  will  require  a  much  more  sub- 
stantial commitment  in  the  coming  decade, 
and  that  this  is  essential  in  addition  to  the 
otherwise  commendable  commitment 
pledged  by  President  Nixon  under  the  child 
care  provisions  of  the  Family  Assistance  Act. 

We  hope  that  these  elements,  together 
with  special  provisions  for  children  of  federal 
employees — where  the  government  may  serve 
as  "model"  employer  for  chUd  develop- 
ment— establish  a  legislative  framework 
which  will  be  the  basis  eventually  for  uni- 
versal avallabUity  of  chUd  development  pro- 
grams. As  noted  in  the  Committee's  report, 
a  principal  objective  of  the  bill— which  we 
share — is  to  provide  comprehensive  child 
development  programs  In  such  a  way  as  Xo 
bring  together  and  meet  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren from  various  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds. . 

LBGAL  SXKVICXS   COaPORATION 

We  are  pleased  with  the  Committee  bill's 
Incorporation  of  a  new  Title  under  the  Bco- 
nomlc  Opportunity  Act.  establishing  a  non- 
profit ootporation  for  the  Legal  Scrvioee  pro- 
gram. This  step,  which  was  proposed  by  the 
Administration  in  S.  1769  and  by  a  nvmiber 
of  Senators  In  S.  1306,  represents  a  general 
bi-partisan  consensus  on  the  desirability  of 
giving  top  priority  to  the  program  as  an  ef- 
fective anti-poverty  effort,  insuring  its  inde- 
pendence from  political  Influence,  and  pre- 
serving the  right  of  the  legal  services  attor- 
ney, to  do  what  he  considers  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  his  client.  As  President  Nixon 
stated,  In  his  message  to  the  Congress  of 
May  6,  1971 : 

The  legal  problems  of  the  poor  are  of  suf- 
ficient scope  that  we  should  not  restrict  the 
right  of  their  attorneys  to  bring  any  type 
of  dvU  suit.  Only  in  this  manner  can  we 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  adversary  proc- 


ess and  fully  protect  the  attomey-cUent  re- 
lationship so  central  to  our  Judicial  process. 
We  Butaiit  that  on  the  crudal  matter  of 
the  composition  of  the  ISoard,  the  bUl  strikes 
an  appropriate  bcUance  between  the  need  for 
Independence  on  the  one  hand,  and  execu- 
tive prerogative  on  the  othw. 

Under  the  Administration's  proposal,  the 
President  would  be  empowered  to  appoint 
an  eleven  member  board.  S.  1306,  provided 
for  a  nineteen  member  board  consisting  of 
the  executive  dlrect<M',  five  members  ap- 
pMlnted  by  the  President,  one  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  Justice,  six  members 
serving  by  reason  of  leg^al  organizational  of- 
fice (for  example,  the  Persident  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association)  and  three  e(u^  se- 
lected by  a  Clients  Advisory  OoimcU  and  a 
Project  Attorneys  Advisory  Council. 

The  Committee  bUl  adopts  with  slight 
modlflcatlon  an  amendment  which  we  pro- 
posed Jointly  with  Senator  Taft,  for  a  fifteen 
member  board,  oonsisting  of  one  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  Justice,  five  members 
serving  by  virtue  of  legal  organizational  of- 
fice and  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
President  as  follows:  4  from  members  of  the 
public.  3  from  a  list  of  ten  submitted  by  the 
Clients  Advisory  Council  and  2  from  a  list  of 
ten  submitted  by  the  Project  Attorneys  Ad- 
visory Council. 

The  Committee  bUl  contains  a  provision 
which  we  submitted  ensuring  the  continued 
focus  of  the  program  on  representation  m 
civU  matters,  while  permitting  the  Board  to 
establish  guidelines  to  provide  services  In 
criminal  proceeding^  where  such  services  are 
not  otherwise  adequately  avaUable. 

In  light  of  the  facts  that  the  current  pro- 
gram Is  now  reaching  only  approximately 
twenty  percent  of  the  need  of  poor  persons  In 
the  civil  area,  and  that  assistance  in  criminal 
cases  is  often  available  through  other  public 
and  private  soiu'ces.  we  considered  It  advis- 
able to  place  the  burden  on  the  Board  In  this 
regard.  8.  1306,  as  originally  introduced  con- 
tained no  restriction  on  representation  In 
criminal  cases;  the  Administration's  bUl  lim- 
its representation  to  civil  matters. 

We  note  also  that  the  Committee  bUl  con- 
tains a  number  of  other  provisions  from  the 
Administration's  proposal.  In  some  cases  In 
modified  form,  dealing  with  such  matters  as 
guidelines  for  consideration  of  possible  ap- 
peals, a  graduated  schedule  of  fees,  and 
lobbying,  and  the  outside  practice  of  law. 

In  light  of  the  high  priority  that  should  be 
given  to  the  program,  we  support  the  reserva- 
tion of  •61,000.000  for  legal  services  for  each 
fiscal  year — approximately  the  current  level — 
as  well  as  the  additional  authorizations  pro- 
vided In  Section  3  of  the  bUl. 

coMiruNrrT  cconomic  nsvcLOPifXMT 
The  Committee  bUl  Includes  a  new  Title  for 
Community  Economic  Devel(q>ment,  co-au- 
thored by  Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, which  would: 

Authorize  grants  to  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporations  and  their  nonprofit  part- 
ners as  the  principal  delivery  vehicles  for  pro- 
grams, and  encourage  greater  assistance  to 
such  corporations  from  a  number  of  federal 
and  other  sources. 

This  part  buUds  upon  title  I-D  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  "Special  Impact" 
which  was  Included  In  the  law  In  1967  by 
Senator  Javits  and  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  on  the  model  of  a  very  successful 
program  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

In  a  recent  task  force  report,  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  of  New  York,  concluded 
on  the  basis  of  a  review  of  the  experience  of 
m<.re  than  76  urban  and  rural  Community 
Development  Corporations  throughout  the 
country  that:  such  corporations  have  a 
"unique  capacity  for  pooling  a  community's 
talents  and  resources  . . .  for  Unking  together 


a  variety  of  buslneeses  and  projects  .  .  . 
and  for  organizing  the  community  to  ac- 
cept and  effectively  utUlze  resources  and 
assistance  from  outside  the  poverty  area." 

Authorize  grants  to  niral  cooperative  pro- 
grams in  poverty  areas  engaged  in  farming, 
processing,  marketing  and  producing.  There 
are  hundreds  of  rural  cooperatives  through- 
out the  country  but  only  a  few  are  linked  to 
low  Income  persons  or  areas.  Existing  anti- 
poverty  efforts  by  such  organizations  have 
proved  effective  in  a  number  of  cases. 

Provide  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  community  development  corparatlons  and 
rural  coc^>eratives  In  support  of  their  efforts 
and  long-term  vlabUlty. 

The  Conmilttee  bill  authorizes  a  total  of 
•60.000,000  for  fiscal  1972  and  ^120.000,000 
for  fiscal  1973  for  these  programs,  amounts 
specifically  recommended  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  submit  that  the  new  initiatives  con- 
tained In  the  Economic  Ommitunlty  Act 
Amendments  of  1971  are  in  furtherance  of 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  Act,  to  give  each 
individual : 

the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  Ci4>abllltles  and  to  participate 
In  the  workings  of  our  society. 

In  sum,  we  believe  that  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of  1971  wlU 
enable  the  poor  to  move  out  of  isolation  from 
the  remainder  of  society — through  continua- 
tion of  existing  programs;  through  greater 
access  to  ova  system  of  justice,  and  by  new 
chUd  development  and  economic  develop- 
ment efforts  linking  the  community  of  the 
poor  to  the  oooununity  at  large. 
Jacob  K.  Javits. 

RiCHABD   8.   SCHWUKXa. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
srields  time? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
3delding. 

I  should  like  to  open  my  remarks  on 
the  bill  by  commending  the  Senator,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  their  dili- 
gence in  hearings  and  for  their  action 
taken  on  this  bill.  By  and  large,  I  think  it 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation  and 
one  that  is  much  needed. 

Certainly,  we  must  move,  and  move 
rapidly,  to  extoid  the  OEO  legislation 
that  we  have  before  us.  I  feel  that  this, 
however,  should  not  prevent  us  from 
taking  a  look  at  the  Important  implica- 
tions which  are  involved  in  some  of  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  with  the  legal  provision 
in  particular  and  have  studied  it.  I  feel 
that  our  society  today  has  come  to  rec- 
ognize, on  a  far  broader  basis  than  ever 
before,  the  desirability  smd  necessity  of 
providing  adequate  legal  remedies  to  aU 
our  citizens  for  wrongs,  real  or  imagined, 
for  the  full  exercise  of  rights  they  have 
under  the  law;  and  I  think  this  bill  goes 
a  long  way  in  that  direction. 

I  think  it  Is  unfortunate  in  some  ways, 
however,  that  the  extension  of  the  pov- 
erty act  really  was  not  brought  up  sepa- 
rately as  an  Independent  matter,  even 
with  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  bill, 
although,  of  course,  the  entire  legal  serv- 
ices program  has  grown  up,  insofar  as  the 
Federal  concern  Is  involved,  under  the 
poverty  program.  But  the  Inclusion  of  a 
legal  services  provision  under  this  bill, 
with  which  I  am   agreeable — tdso  has 
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senred  as  a  sort  of  excuse  for  turning  this 
an  omnibus  bill  to  handle  the  entire  child 
devdopment  programs  under  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  at  the  out- 
set that  while  OEO.  it  \s  true,  is  a  child 
development  program,  it  is  a  child  de- 
velopment program  which  primarily,  and 
from  the  very  start,  has  been  aimed  at 
the  economically  disadvantaged,  and 
basically  only  at  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged. That  has  been  the  purpose 
of  that  program  insofar  as  its  relation- 
ship to  the  poverty  program  is  concerned. 
Tlie  child  devel(Hnnent  program  applies 
to  all  our  children  and  youth  throughout 
the  Nation,  as  was  ably  pohited  out  by 
the  Senator  frc»n  Minnesota  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  But  this  broadening  of  the 
■c<ve  and  broadening  of  the  concern  of 
the  entire  area,  it  seems  to  me,  makes 
this  a  sufficiently  tanportant  area  for  in- 
dQ)endent  and  full  consideration  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  House  will  do 
with  the  appending  of  this  particular 
measure  to  the  extension  of  the  economic 
opportunity  bill,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
It  does  not  help  either  concept,  insofar 
as  a  sound  Judgment  by  Congress  is  con- 
cerned, in  combining  them.  So  that  while 
I  feel  that  these  concepts  are  soimd,  I 
think  it  is  tmfortimate  that  they  come 
before  us  in  the  way  they  do.  I  am  afraid 
that  not  only  will  it  be  confusing  for  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  but  also,  it  will 
be  even  more  confusing  to  the  Members 
of  the  House,  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
press,  and  for  public  opinion  generally. 
In  following  Just  exactly  what  the  Issues 
are  and  what  decisions  are  being  made. 

As  we  proceed  with  the  pending  meas- 
ure, I  Intend  to  offer  a  number  of  amend- 
ments along  the  lines  of  some  of  the 
comments  I  have  already  made.  I  should 
like  to  comment  at  this  point  on  what 
those  amendments  and  proposals  will  be. 
They  have  not  been  offered  as  yet,  but 
I  believe  most  of  them  win  be  submitted 
shortly. 

First.  I  hope  to  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
Commit,  to  strike  section  6  of  the  bill, 
which  would  take  out  of  the  bill  all  the 
items,  from  pages  10  through  71.  relat- 
ing to  the  child  development  program. 

»«r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.TAPT.Iyleld. 

Mr  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  it  the 
Intention  of  the  able  Senator  to  offer  his 
motion  to  recommit  today?  Did  I  correct- 
ly imderstand  the  Senator  to  say  that 
he  intends  to  offer  it  today? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  would  reply  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  by  saying  that  I 
believe  that  we  will  probably  offer 
another  amendment  today  before  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  If  we  can  dispose  of  the 
amendment  that  is  offered,  I  think  prob- 
ably we  will  then  move  to  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Today? 

B«r.  TAPT.  Today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  T^rglnla.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  SCUWKIKER.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Soiator. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

In  addition  to  the  motion  to  recommit, 
which  would  simp^  send  the  child  de- 
velopment program  back  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  pre- 
sumably to  be  reported  as  separate  legis- 
lation in  the  immediate  future — and  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  acted  on  very  promptly, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  legis- 
lation— ^I  would  expect  also  to  offer  sev- 
eral other  amendments. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  to  which  I  would  offer 
my  next  amendment  to  delete  would  be 
the  ban  on  transfer  of  functions  from 
the  OEXD  to  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment as  woiild  presently  be  authorised, 
were  it  not  for  this  provision,  imder  the 
Administrative  ReorgAnizatian  Act. 

The  bill  we  consider  today,  to  extend 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
2  yean.  Is  a  creatine  of  multiple  parts 
and  many  missions.  It  would  continue 
the  vital  research  and  demonstration 
programs  of  America's  national  poverty 
agency  through  fiscal  year  1973.  lUs  is 
the  constructive  part  of  the  bill,  as  I 
have  said. 

But  the  bill  would  through  the  addi- 
tion of  a  single  punitive,  restrictive,  and 
backward-looking  provision,  divest  the 
poverty  agency  of  one  of  its  key 
strengths— the  latitude  to  shed  Itself  of 
fully  <verati<»ial  programs  that  can  best 
be  administered  by  other  departments 
of  Washington's  pervasive  bureaucracy. 
Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  OEO  could  not 
continue  Its  principle  mission — research 
and  development,  analysis  and  strategy 
in  the  attack  on  poverty.  This  Is  what 
the  amendment  would  relate  to,  and  It 
would  eliminate  the  provisions  on  page 
119  of  the  bill  which  make  this  restric- 
tion. 

In  addition,  this  section,  which  we 
would  eliminate,  would  prohibit  trans- 
fers or  delegation  of  programs  adminis- 
tered by  OEO  under  titles  n,  m,  VI,  and 
Vn  and  would  seriously  cripple  the  pros- 
pects of  the  agoicy  discharging  its  man- 
date. 

More  than  25  million  Americans  live 
on  the  dark  fringes  beyond  the  great 
American  dream.  The  light  of  American 
abimdance  and  affluence  has  not  touched 
them.  Given  the  complexity  and  temper 
of  the  American  nation,  it  is  not  likely 
that  these  people  can  by  themselves  ex- 
ercise the  great  bootstrap  option  of 
decades  ago  to  pull  thwnselves  up  by 
only  their  own  initiative. 

What  the  Nation  seeks  and  what  OEO 
strives  to  accomplish  is  not  another 
layer  of  dole  and  largess.  OEO  seeks,  in- 
stead, national  programs  that  can  edu- 
cate, inspire,  and  show  the  way  out  of  the 
poverty  cycle  for  millions  of  Americans 
whose  aspirations  are  not  less  than  ours, 
but  whose  opportunities  are  pitifully  in- 
adequate. 

It  is  not  by  happenstance  that  Con-' 
gress  named  the  poverty  agency  the  "Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportimity."  In  an- 
other age  or  another  country  it  might 
have  been  the  "National  Poor  Corpora- 
tion," the  Poverty  Department,  or  some 
other  uninspiring  pejorative  term.  K 
was  not  crated  packages  of  largess  that 
Congress  had  in  mind  in  passing  the 


poverty  bill  a  half  decade  ago.  but  rather 
created  circumstance  for  expansion  of 
opportunity  to  the  very  young,  the  very 
old.  the  disenfranchised,  the  disillu- 
sioned. 

The  agency  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  giving  millions  of  Americans  the  first 
opportunity  that  they  have  had  to  rfin^b 
from  the  dark  well  of  economic  oppres- 
sion to  the  broad  sunlit  uplands  of  eco- 
nomic promise. 

The  heart  of  this  promise  and  the 
basis  of  Its  opportunity  is  Innovation. 
We  must,  as  a  nation,  find  ways  to  give 
the  poor  the  chance  to  help  themselves. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  re- 
mains our  last  best  chance  to  that  end, 
but  it  cannot  achieve  its  mandate  if  in 
well -Intended  but  Ill-considered  Judg- 
ment the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
wraps  OEO  In  an  Iron  cocoon  by  circum- 
venting Its  spin-off  authority. 

It  is  section  10  that  would  vitiate  much 
of  the  potential  for  success  now  enjoyed 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Passage  of  section  10  might  well  be  com- 
pared to  saddling  a  highly  successful  in- 
ventor with  the  biu^en  of  mass  produc- 
ing, advertising,  and  marketing  the  prod- 
ucts he  invents. 

Since  Its  enactment  In  1964,  the  ad- 
ministration of  OEO  programs  has  been 
transferred  and  delegated  to  depart- 
ments and  agencies  other  than  OEO. 
Some  of  these  transfers  were  effected  by 
congressional  action  while  others  were 
at  the  initiative  of  the  executive  branch. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WxicKxa).  The  5  minutes  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  have  expired. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yidd  an  additional  6  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Presidoit,  either  way, 
the  Intent  has  been  to  relieve  OEO  of 
the  burden  of  operational  responsibili- 
ties, keeping  the  agency  from  becoming 
merely  one  more  administrator  of  social 
programs. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  before  us  now 
would  prevent  fulfillment  of  this  Intent 
by  prohibiting  the  delegattcm  of  pro- 
grams without  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval. What  should  \ivyper\y  be  an 
administrative  decision  based  on  an  ob- 
jective analysis  of  each  program's  role 
within  the  Federal  Government  would 
nm  the  risk  of  bec<Mnlng  a  political  issue. 
The  merits  of  the  decision  would  be  lost 
in  the  rhetoric. 

In  carrying  out  its  mandate,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity retain  its  authority,  which  is 
subject  to  the  ai^roval  of  the  President, 
to  delegate  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
programs  to  agencies  whose  missions  are 
that  kind  of  dally  operation. 

Operating  agencies  such  as  HEW. 
Labor,  and  HUD  are  equipped,  staffed, 
and  funded  for  iH^clsely  the  mission  of 
operating  extensive  nationwide  Federal 
programs  created  In  many  Instances 
through  the  constructive  Intervention  of 
other  agencies. 

To  create  from  the  Innovative  efforts 
of  OEO,  another  monstrous  multltenta- 
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cled  burgeoz^ng  bureaucracy  that  would 
carbon  copy  the  functions  of  other  agen- 
cies would  be  the  epitome  of  short- 
sightness. 

If  OEO  can  be  said  to  have  one  key 
mission  in  its  congressional  mandate.  It 
is  the  mission  of  building  and  testing; 
of  creating  programs  of  merit  and 
promise,  seeing  them  into  maturity  and 
then  giving  them  to  agencies  prepared 
to  oversee  long  and  productive  tenure. 
Section  10  of  S.  2007  would  wipe  out  the 
authority  for  such  transfers. 

I  tirge  my  colleagues  to  remove  this  ill- 
considered  restriction  from  legislation 
that  has  as  its  basic  mission  the  an- 
tithesis of  what  section  10  would  require. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  expect  to  offer 
shortly  an  amendment  which  would 
strike  section  10  from  the  bill.  A  further 
amendment  which  I  will  offer  as  to  child 
sponsorship  is  a  matter  on  which  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion. 
Much  of  it  is  covered  in  the  minority 
committee  supplementary  views  on  pages 
161  through  167  of  the  committee  report. 
The  present  amendment's  provision 
would  limit  to  100,000  the  size  of  a  unit 
of  government  which  might  be  a  prime 
sponsor  under  the  development  program. 
This  amendment  makes  certain  changes 
in  that. 

A  further  amendment  to  the  child 
develc^ment  program  which  I  expect 
to  offer  by  amendment  shortly  would  be 
relating  to  the  makeup  of  the  Child 
Development  Council. 

A  fifth  amendment  which  I  expect  to 
offer  would  relate  to  the  economically 
disadvantaged  definition.  This  provision 
relates  to  the  level  of  Income  of  those 
participating  in  the  program — that  those 
participating  In  the  program  mlgtat  have 
in   the   family   Income   without   being 
charged  additionally.  The  blU  at  present 
relates  to  the  fair  labor  standards  defini- 
tion of  that  provision.  It  seems  to  me 
that  while  perhaps  the  provision  sug- 
gested In  committee  as  an  alternative  Is 
not  wholly  satisfactory,  at  the  poverty 
level,  it  seems  to  me  it  Is  too  low,  that 
the  actual  determination  of  who  should 
be  charged  or  not  charged  to  participate 
in  the  program  should  not  be  made  by 
any  Independent  agency,  or  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Standards  or  any  x  de- 
partment decision.  It  seems  to  me  In 
administering  properly  a  child  develop- 
ment program,  the  agoicy  to  develop 
the  program  Is  the  only  one  that  can 
really  Justifiably  and  soundly  make  a 
decision  as  to  who  shoiild  receive  the 
services  without  charge,  because  of  the 
lower  level  of  family  Income,  and  who 
should  not  be.  The  amendment  I  propose 
to  make  would  move  In  that  direction. 

The  next  amendment  would  be  to 
eliminate  from  the  bill  the  provision  of 
$10  million  for  setting  up  the  child  ad- 
vocacy program.  This  Is  an  entirely  ex- 
perimental matter.  It  was  not  covered 
In  any  degree  at  aU  In  the  hearings.  No 
witnesses,  as  I  recall,  appeared  to  testify 
either  for  or  against  the  provlaton.  It 
came  at  a  late  time  In  the  hearings. 

I  believe  that  while  It  may  be  a  pro- 
gram of  great  merit,  It  Is  something  on 
which  the  committee  should  have  a  great 
deal  of  further  discussion  and  investiga- 
tion before  It  takes  off  to  recommend  to 


the  Sornte  and  House  that  we  pass  this 
program. 

A  final  amendment  would  be  one 
which  woiild  go  into  the  pArmarhing  pro- 
visions in  the  pending  bill.  This  was  cov- 
ered in  the  supplemental  views  fully. 

In  many  ways  I  think  it  is  the  most 
dangerous  provision  in  the  entire  bill  be- 
cause it  can  very  well  hamstring,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  resources,  many  of 
the  ongoing,  existing  programs  which  I 
think  are  good  and  need  additional  help. 

I  therefore  expect  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  have  the  effect  of  molli- 
fying, to  a  great  degree  at  least,  the  ear- 
marking provisions  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks on  the  bill  and  I  am  ready  to  offer 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
those  are  all  the  requests  for  time  the 
minority  has  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WxicKXR) .  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
now  wish  to  offer  his  amendments? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment  and  send  it  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 
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On  p«ge  119,  strike  out  lines  16  through 


23 

On  pftge  119,  une  26,  strike  out  "Sw:.  11." 
»nd  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "8»c.  10.". 

On  pege  120,  line  16.  strike  out  "Sw:.  12." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  tha«of  "Ssc.  11.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
whether  this  Is  one  of  the  amendments 
on  which  there  is  a  1-hour  time  limita- 
tion to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  th» 
Chah-  is  correct.  I  mmticmed  all  six  of 
the  amendments  In  my  remarks  to  which 
the  unanlmous-c(Kisent  agreement  ap- 
plies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC7ER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  sunendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
ready covered,  to  some  extent  at  least 
the  reasons  why  I  am  offering  this 
amendment.  Its  effect  will  be  to  delete 
lines  15  through  23  on  page  119  which 
states,  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  unless  enacted  hereafter 
in  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section,"  and  then  It  states  certain  titles 
of  the  OEO  Act  which  may  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  head  of  any  other  agency 
thus  cutting  into  the  authority  that  the 
President  otherwise  has  imder  the  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  Act. 

^J^  ^S'*®  ^'^  *°"  beyond,  however, 
the  effectiveness  of  OEO.  It  strikes  at  the 
difference  hi  the  role  which  the  Senate 
Is  now  being  asked  to  assign  that  agency 
and  the  wde  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sees  for  It.  Section  10  of 
the  committee  bill  Is  a  microcosm  of  this 
Issue,  in  my  Judgment 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member  <rf 
the  Senste  believes  hi  his  heart  that  the 
^ce  of  BDonomlc  Opportunity  has  a 
noon!  without  Ueml^  Ita  euly  hlstoiy 


is  a  record  of  false  starts,  expectations 
which  gave  rise  to  the  kind  of  hope 
among  the  poor  which  belied  the  expec- 
tations of  the  Congress  and  the  country 
and  frequently  resulted  In  dashed  hopes. 
Increased  frustrattoos,  undellvei«l  pnan- 
Ises  and,  hi  general,  often  left  a  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth  of  those  wlio  need  the  bene- 
fits which  the  agency  can  provide. 

And  at  the  same  time,  frustraticxis 
were  piled  upon  frustrations  In  the  minds 
of  those  who  footed  the  bills.  The  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  who  did  not  benefit  hi  any 
tangible  way  from  the  programs  of  OEO 
found  themselves  frustrated,  too,  by  that 
same  gap  between  promise  and  fulfill- 
ment which  troubled  the  poor  themselvea 
The  goieroslty  of  the  American  peoirie, 
their  essential  de^>-rooted  understand- 
mg  that  sometWng  new  was  needed  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  poverty  in  this 
country  rebelled,  too,  at  the  examples  of 
mefflciency,  corruption,  wasted  talent, 
needless  c<mfrontation  between  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
those  whom  the  OEO  Is  empowered  to 
help. 

Of  course,  growing  pains  were  hi  con- 
siderable p«ui;  rewwnsible  for  these  frus- 
trations. After  a  few  years,  the  agency 
learned  its  first  lessons  in  walking  before 
it  could  run.  Many  of  the  management 
problems  and  the  conf  rontative  attitudes 
tiiat  prevailed  hi  its  eariy  days  have  been 
blunted  in  most  recent  years. 

But  who  can  say  that  the  President  is 
wrcHig  when  he  suggests  that  we  are  un- 
dertakhig  the  expenditure  of  mllUons  and 
Mllons  of  d<dlars  on  behalf  of  programs 
w^thhi  and  without  the  poverty  field 
which  need  study,  demonstration  and 
evaluation  before  we  decide  that  we  want 
to  continue  to  cnierate  these  concepts 
JOst  because  we  have  been  running  iwo- 
grams  does  not  mean  that  we  need  to 
continue  to  run  programs  if  they  fall 
short  of  theh:  mark  and  if  we  learn  new 
lessons  about  poverty. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  need  to  leam 
more  tWngs  and  we  need  to  attack  new 
proUems.  I  do  not  beUeve  it  was  ever  the 
intention  of  this  Congress  to  perpetuate 
the  OEO  as  a  top-heavy,  bureaucratic, 
bushiess-as-usual  operating  agency  of 
Govonment— built  along  the  same  lines 
as  aU  the  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  built,  repeating  tiie  same  mis- 
sions that  other  line  agencies  and  dqiart- 
ments  are  already  at  wwk  doing.  Rather. 
I  beUeve.  the  President  Is  right  when  he 
sees  OEO  as  the  cutting  edge  of  social 
change  in  America. 

Incidentally,  I  sared  on  the  Education 
Subcommittee  hi  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  time  this  pragiam  was 
propoaed.  And  from  the  very  beginning 
the  concept  of  the  program  was  not  ttwt 
it  should  be  an  ongoing  prorfhun.  but 
that  when  the  program  had  bem  devel- 
oped, the  program  should  be  transferred 
to  other  agendes  of  the  Government. 
tons  avoidtog  the  dupUcation  of  agencies 
within  the  Government 

The  Senate  committee,  through  this 
section.  Is  telUng  a  President  and  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Qi»or- 
tunity,  for  the  first  thne,  that  they  can- 
not delegate  a  stogie  project  without 
prior  congressional  approval.  "Hils  nwi>Ti, 
that  a  family  planning  project  that  haa 
matured  and  !s  ready  to  be  admtoistered 
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by  another  department,  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred. Section  10  means  that  a  compre- 
hensive health  center  that  has  proved 
its  point  and  has  been  tried  in  the  field 
by  OEO  and  its  grantees  cannot  be 
moved  over  to  HEW,  as  a  number  of 
them  have  done  in  the  past. 

Instead,  OEO  must  continue  to  operate 
projects  which  have  proved  their  value 
and  are  ready  to  move  on,  thus  reducing 
the  agency's  inherent  flexibility.  If  OEO 
Is  required  to  continue  to  do  the  same  old 
things,  how  can  it  learn  to  do  new 
things?  How  can  the  President's  mission 
for  it  be  realized  in  the  educational  area, 
through  its  voucher  and  performance 
contracting  experiments  and  its  health 
programs  as  part  of  a  quest  for  the  iden- 
tlficLion  of  new  delivery  systems  for 
health  services — how  can  new  thrusts  be 
developed  when  the  agency  is  top  heavy 
with  old  projects? 

The  President  does  not  have  on  his 
agenda  program  changes  in  OEO  which 
are  not  considered  by  the  Congress.  But 
it  is  a  total  denial  of  the  kind  of  agency 
OEX3  is,  to  require  it  to  keep  on  doing 
everything  it  has  been  doing  and  pre- 
venting it  from  constructively  changing 
into  a  broader  and  more  effective  re- 
search and  development  arm  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

What  we  are  saying  in  this  bill  is  that 
OEO  is  to  be  an  operating  agency.  The 
President  is  saying  that  its  first  f  imction 
should  be  as  an  R.  Ii  D.  agency.  By  re- 
questing a  2-year  extension  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  and  its  programs, 
the  President  is  not  saying  it  shall  be 
<»ly  an  R.  &  D.  agency,  for  most  of  the 
programs  which  would  be  extended  under 
this  bill  are  in  the  operating  field. 

It  is  a  distortion  of  priorities  which 
my  amendment  seeks  to  redress.  I  would 
strike  section  10  as  a  wholly  undesirable 
limitation  on  the  goals  and  objectives 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
seeks  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  We  are  not 
just  voting  for  a  2 -year  extension  of  the 
OEO  as  a  top-heavy  operating  agency  if 
we  accept  this  bill  as  it  came  from  com- 
mittee. We  are  putting  a  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  a  principle.  We  are  really  say- 
ing to  this  and  to  future  Congresses  that 
we  intend  OEO  to  continue  as  an  operat- 
ing agency  of  government — just  like 
every  other  one.  We  are  tying  the  hands 
of  the  President;  we  are  tjring  the  hands 
of  the  agency  to  do  useful  work;  we  are 
telling  the  American  people  that  its  rec- 
ord is  imblemlshed,  which  it  is  not,  and 
we  are  sas^g  that  we  stand  in  the  door- 
way of  change,  preventing  it  from  taking 
place. 

*  That  Is  why  I  have  proposed  the 
amendment  today  and  that  Is  why  I 
recommend  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NEU30N.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  im- 
portant to  understand  precisely  what 
section  10  of  the  bill  does.  It  simply 
says  that  no  new  transfers  or  delega- 


tions of  OEO  programs  shall  be  car- 
ried out  during  fiscal  1972  and  fiscal 
1973  unless  Congress  approves. 

This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
administration's  own  plans  for  OEO. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a  2- 
year  extensloh  of  OEO  as  it  now  stands. 
It  has  also  proposed  that  manpower  pro- 
grams be  transferred  to  State  and  local 
govenunent,  that  commimlty  action 
agency  fimds  be  transferred  to  State 
and  local  governments,  and  that  a  num- 
ber of  OEO  programs  be  spun  off  to 
other  agencies.  But  in  each  case,  the 
administration  has  proposed  to  make 
these  changes  through  legislaticxi. 

That  is  all  we  ask  in  section  10  of 
the  bill — that  changes  for  the  current 
2 -year  period  be  made  through  legis- 
lation. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
such  a  procediure  be  followed. 

We  have  more  than  900  local  agen- 
cies operating  poverty  programs  aroimd 
the  country.  They  have  their  own  budg- 
ets, their  own  staffs,  their  own  com- 
mitments and  their  own  plans  for  the 
future.  They  do  not  want  to  open  up 
tomorrow  morning  and  find  out  that 
their  fimding  has  been  taken  away  and 
their  programs  transferred  or  abolished 
without  any  public  notice,  debate,  dis- 
cussion or  congressional  action. 

Tremendous  changes  have  been  made 
in  OEO  programs  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years.  More  than  half  of  the  money  in 
the  OEO  budget  has  been  spim  off  to 
other  agencies.  All  section  10  asks  is  that 
there  be  no  further  changes  for  the  cur- 
rent 2-year  period  unless  Congress  ap- 
proves. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  at  the 
time  we  were  marking  up  the  OEO  bill, 
the  administration  spokesman  in  dis- 
cussions with  me  and  with  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  Subcommittee  assured  us  that 
the  administration  had  no  intention 
whatsoever  of  delegating  any  further 
functions  of  the  OEO  by  Executive  or- 
der. And  they  agreed  that  they  would 
f  iirnish  us  with  a  letter  to  that  effect. 

I  assured  them,  and  so  did  the  dls- 
tlngulshed  Saiator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs),  that  if  a  letter  were  furnished 
by  the  administration  saying  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  and  would  not  dele- 
gate any  further  functions  of  the  OEO 
to  any  other  agency  during  the  i>erlod  of 
this  2-year  extension,  we  would  accept 
that  letter  in  place  of  the  amendment 
we  had  placed  tn  the  bill. 

We  were  assured  that  such  a  letter 
woxild  be  forthcoming.  However,  it  has 
not  been  forthcoming.  Perhaps  that  was 
because  they  did  not  wsmt  to  write  a 
letter  to  that  effect  and  did  not  csire 
enough  about  the  amendment.  In  any 
event,  there  has  not  been  a  letter,  but 
there  have  been  repeated  assurances  to 
us  from  the  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  they  have  no  Intention 
of  delegating  any  more  OEO  programs 
without  going  through  the  traditional 
legislative  process. 

I  can  see  no  reason  to  object  to  the 
provision  in  the  bill  that  there  should  be 
no  new  delegations  of  programs  unless 
there  have  been  congressional  hearings 
and  approval  by  Congress.  And  since  the 
delegations     that     the     administration 


spokesmen  have  proposed  to  me  have,  in 
fact,  been  proposed  to  be  done  in  the 
legislative  forum  anyway,  there  Is  no 
necessity  for  their  having  in  reserve  the 
right  to  delegate  functions  when  they  are 
proceeding  under  the  legislative  route. 
Their  present  proposal,  I  think,  means 
that  the  appropriate  conunittees  of  the 
respective  bodies,  as  well  as  the  two 
Houses  themselves,  have  an  opportu- 
nity for  hearings,  discussion,  debate,  and 
a  vote  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  on  the 
proposals  that  are  basic  and  fundamen- 
tal to  the  OEO  bill. 

I  cannot  see  why  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  that  procedxire  on  the  part 
of  the  administration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wish 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  request  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
'  Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
time  merely  to  reply  in  brief  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson). 

I  assure  him,  first  of  all,  that  the  ad- 
ministration cares  and  cares  very  deeply 
about  the  question  of  retaining  this  pri- 
ority transfer  of  activities  of  OEO  to 
other  agencies  of  Government.  It  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  what  particular 
agency  might  or  might  not  be  trans- 
ferred; and  I  believe  the  letter  which 
has  been  discussed  was  not  sent  because 
it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
predict  completely  over  a  period  of  2 
years  what  might  seem  desirable  to  do 
in  this  kind  of  activity  in  the  future. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  plans  with  regard 
to  the  letter  were  changed,  but  there 
is  very  deep  concern  and  it  relates  not 
to  any  particular  transfer  but  to  the 
question  of  the  principle  involved  here: 
Is  OEO  to  be  an  operating  agency? 

This  battle  has  been  going  on  since  the 
inception  of  OEO  and  it  will  continue 
throughout  the  life  of  OEO.  The  only 
thing  to  prevent  OEO  from  becoming  a 
permanent,  built-in,  bureaucratic  oper- 
ating agency  with  its  own  cadre  of  force 
and  plans  of  promotion  and  the  like,  as 
every  other  department  or  agency  of  gov- 
ernment operates,  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  insisting  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  was  originally  in  the  OEO  Act 
being  maintained.  That  principle  is  that 
this  is  basically  a  research  and  develop- 
ment agency  into  innovative  ideas  and 
testing  and  probing  Into  new  fields  which 
other  agencies  might  find  embarrassing 
or  beyond  their  scope  or  that  are  not  high 
priority  items  on  their  agenda.  That  Is 
the  Question  Invcdved  In  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Do  Senators  yield  back  their 
time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  Suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  is  needed  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  to  clarify  one 
point  of  the  amendment,  as  well  as  the 
pending  bill,  relative  to  the  amendment. 
The  original  wording  of  the  text  refers 
to  the  "transfers  or  delegations  of  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity."  As 
I  understand  it,  in  the  past  there  have 
been  some  other  temporary  assignments 
and  transfers  of  individual  projects  on  a 
limited  basis  for  the  convenience  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Goveinnient,  such  as  OEO 
asking  a  particular  department  to  oper- 
ate an  individual  project  because  it  is 
more  efficient  and  advantageous  for  the 
Government  to  handle  it  in  thi ,  matter. 
Is  my  understanding  correct  that  this 
language  of  the  bill  as  written,  prior  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  would  still  permit  that  temporary 
delegation  of  individual  projects  with- 
out changing  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  the  total  program  in  OEO?  Would 
that  still  be  allowed  by  this  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  broader 
than  that,  depending  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  "temporary."  If  an  in- 
novative project  In  the  field  of  family 
planning  or  a  health  project  were  in- 
stituted by  OEO,  and  after  it  had  devel- 
oped and  performed,  and  was  functioning 
and  after  it  became  a  mature  program, 
that  particular  project  may  be  delegated 
to  HEW. 

All  this  amendment  provides  is  that 
the  functions  and  programs  assigned  to 
the  Director  of  OEO  may  not  be  dele- 
gated by  any  of  these  kinds  of  projects  if 
it  is  more  efficient  for  them  to  be  handled 
by  HEW  or  some  other  agency.  Once  they 
have  been  tried,  tested,  and  mature,  they 
may  be  delegated  to  other  agencies.  It 
provides  considerable  flexibility. 

We  are  only  talking  about  prohibiting 
the  delegation  of  functions  and  programs 
assigned  under  the  act. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  In  view  of  that,  I 
do  not  see  that  this  would  impose  any 
hardship  on  the  department  as  it  is  now 
operating,  as  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee mentioned. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  a  letter  which 
was  never  forthcoming,  which  would 
allude  to  this  very  problem.  We  are  stUl 
hopeful  that  by  the  time  of  conference 
we  may  have  such  a  letter. 

However,  I  think  the  language  of  the 
bill  as  written  does  not  handicap  or 
crimp  the  style  of  OEO,  as  long  as  we 
have  clarified  the  distinction  that  the 
chairman  has  just  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  If  at  the  time  of  conference 
there  was  a  let*f».-  from  the  administra- 
tion I  a~i  sure  the  majority  and  minority 


leadership  would  agree  to  accept  the  let- 
ter. In  fact,  we  did  have  a  letter,  and  as 
I  read  it  I  thought  it  was  slightly  vague 
and  that  it  should  be  sharpened  up  a 
little  bit;  but  the  revised  versiaD  never 
came  back. 

My  interpretation  really  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  feel  strongly  about 
this,  except  perhaps  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, since  they  have  assured  us  time 
after  time  that  there  is  no  intention 
whataoever  to  delegate  any  programs  or 
functions  of  the  OEO  Director  during 
this  2-year  period. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  correct  in  his  assiunp- 
tion.  We  are  still  cautiously  optimistic 
that  we  might  have  a  letter. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  .  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  vrtll  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  CmracH) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  EIastland), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ftn- 
BHiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govirn).  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman).  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spono)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hastkx)  .  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Manstold) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bath)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Indlai»  would  vote  "nay"  and  ttie 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson).  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbriort) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Anon) ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Ctjrtisj,  the  Ten  tor  frri  Nesr  York 


(Mr.  jAvrrs),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong).  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youno)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MtJNDT) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Be.*ll).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) .  would  vote 
"nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs,  Smith),  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  frran  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  31.  as  follows: 


Allen 

Baker 

Bogg« 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cbllea 

Cook 


Bentaen 

Brooke 

Caiixu>a 

Caae 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Oambrell 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Humphrey 


(No.  214  Leg.) 

YEAS— 26 
Dole 
EUender 
Ervln 
Pannln 
Ooldwater 
OrliBn 
Oumey 
HniBka 
MUler 

NAYS— 31 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Kennedy 

Long 

Mathiac 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

MetoaU 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Nelaon 


Packwood 

Pearson 

Both 

Btennla 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Weicker 


Pastore 

Fiozmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Bchwelker 

Stevenaon 

Symington 

Tunney 

WUllama 


NOT  VOTING — tS 


Mundt 

Muekle 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stevens 

Tower 

Yoimg 


Aiken  Fong 

Allott  Pul  bright 

Anderaon  Oravel 

Bayh  Hanaen 

Beall  Harris 

Bellmon  Hartke 

Bennett  Wninnift 

Bible  Javits 

Burdick  Jordan,  N.C. 

Church  Jordan,  Idaho 

Cooper  Magnuson 

Cotton  Mansfield 

Curtis  McOee 

Dominick  McOovem 

ITuftlanfl  lloas 

So  Mr.  Tapt's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
pride  in  supporting  S.  2007,  to  extend 
the  BconcHnic  Opportunity  Act  for  2 
years,  I  believe  the  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  Subcommittee  under 
the  leadership  cf  l*s  chairman,  Senator 
Nelson,  has  prepared  an  impressive 
hearing  reco.d  that  on-ply  justifies  the 
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extension  and  ezpanaion  of  the  progranu 
authorized  by  the  pending  legislation. 

Studies  by  OBO  have  tabulated  25.7 
million  per8<xi8  living  in  poverty  and  an- 
other 22  million  near  poor  with  incomes 
ranging  frran  1  percent  to  50  percent 
above  the  poverty  level. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  decade,  the 
number  of  persons  living  In  poverty  has 
actually  increased.  Although  the  Census 
Bureau  had  recorded  an  average  annual 
decline  of  5  percent  in  the  poverty  pop- 
ulati(m  during  the  previous  10  years,  be- 
tween 1969  and  1970  the  trend  was  re- 
versed and  tixere  was  a  5-percent  rise  in 
the  number  of  persons  living  in  poverty. 

So  it  was  that  the  subcommittee  acted 
this  year  with  the  recognition  that  much 
greater  mmnentum  had  to  be  generated 
in  OEO. 

Therefore,  the  committee  rejected  ad- 
ministration proposals  to  cut  various 
OEO  programs  and  instead  proposed  four 
major  reforms. 

First,  to  expand  the  special  Impact 
program  into  a  major  drive  toward  uri)an 
and  rural  coaunimity  economic  dev^op- 
ment; 

Second,  to  establl^  a  new  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  to  assure  the  separate 
identity  and  independence  of  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  poor; 

Third,  to  commit  the  Nation  to  com- 
prehensive day-care  and  child-develop- 
ment services  for  the  poor; 

Fourth,  to  propose  a  fivefold  increase 
in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs 
to  cope  with  the  effects  of  massive  un- 
employment among  poverty  area  young- 
sters. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  the 
conunlttee  accepted  legislation  I  intro- 
duced to  create  a  s^wrate  community 
economic  development  title  within  the 
act,  a  title  that  reflects  the  belief  that 
the  major  demonstraticm  project  within 
the  Office  of  Economic  C^Tportimlty 
should  be  a  program  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  poverty  areas 
of  t^e  Nation. 

For  those  who  view  the  smswer  to  the 
plight  of  the  inner  cities  as  dispersal  to 
the  suburbs  and  for  those  who  view  the 
answer  to  the  plight  of  rural  America  as 
dispersal  to  the  cities,  I  say  you  are  de- 
luding yourselves  and  the  Nation. 

We  cannot  turn  our  backs  cm  the  Har- 
lems.  the  Bedford-Stuyvesants,  the 
Wattses.  the  Roxburys,  the  East  Los  An- 
geleses,  or  the  nural  reaches  of  west 
Texas  or  northeast  Oklahoma  areas.  We 
must  find  ways  to  strengthen  those  com- 
mimities  and  promote  ectmomlc  develop- 
ment so  that  residents  have  a  place  to 
shop,  a  place  to  work,  a  idace  to  live. 

Five  years  ago,  Robert  Kennedy  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant  and  was  stunned  by  the  imfulflUed 
potential  that  he  saw.  It  was  not  just 
the  broken  windows  or  deteriorating 
housing  or  other  physical  evidence  of 
poverty  that  depressed  him.  He  was  also 
appalled  by  the  failure  of  a  nation  to 
harness  the  energies  and  abilities  of  the 
human  resources  of  this  community. 

Last  June,  I  walked  through  the  same 
streets  and  I  saw  change.  The  steel 
girders  of  a  new  office  and  apartment 
building  spanned  nearly  a  full  block.  And 
this  was  not  economic  imperialism  by  an 


outside  developer.  This  was  a  building 
that  was  planned  by  the  community.  This 
was  a  building  that  would  provide  new 
homes  for  members  of  that  community. 
This  was  a  Imllding  that  would  provide 
inocHne  from  the  community-controlled 
corporation  that  would  use  those  new 
funds  to  spark  another  wave  of  commu- 
nity development. 

This  was  the  work  of  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  Restoration  Corporation. 

The  lesson  that  Robert  Kermedy 
learned  when  he  toured  the  streets  of 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  was  that  the  human 
resources  of  the  community  had  to  be 
mobilized  and  linked  to  the  technical 
skills  and  capital  of  the  business  world 
and  government.  From  that  lesson  he 
and  Senator  Javits  devised  the  Conunu- 
nity  Development  Corporation.  Their  de- 
sign was  contained  in  the  titie  I-D  Spe- 
cial Impact  Amendment  to  the  Economic 
Development  Act  adopted  in  1967. 

Under  that  titie,  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
has  been  receiving  Federal  assistance 
since  1967.  And  for  each  dollar  of  Fed- 
eral money  that  has  been  granted  to 
the  community-controlled  corporation  of 
Bedford-Stuyvesant,  $2  in  private  capi- 
tal have  been  attracted. 

The  results  that  the  poverty  subcom- 
mittee saw  last  month  in  hearings  I 
chaired  in  New  York  included  a  $100- 
mlUlon  mortgage  pool,  a  240-man  IBM 
plant,  a  $2-milllon  assistance  program, 
48  local  businesses,  construction  of  a 
modem  neighborhood  and  community 
center,  1,450  renovated  homes  in  a  pro- 
gram employing  900  formerly  unem- 
ployed and  unskilled  youth  and  planning 
for  a  new  modular  housing  factory. 

But  beyond  those  phsrsical  testaments, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  residents  who 
now  have  pride  in  their  commtmlty  and 
hope  in  their  future. 

Lloyd  Doyle,  a  30-year  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant resident,  told  the  committee: 

We  b«ve  seen  bouses  ...  in  this  commu- 
nity become  vacant  lots,  garbage  xinocMlected, 
brcAen-up  cars  ...  so  this  causes  our  hope- 
leaanees.  .  .  .  Now  this  hope  is  given  to  peo- 
ple that  In  your  community  you  have  an 
organization  (Bedford-Stuyvesant  Restora- 
tion Corporatloo)  that  can  help  you  renovate 
your  heme,  give  you  a  decent  place  to  live, 
and  it  gives  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
hope  .  .  . 

And  not  caaly  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
are  these  results  taking  place — I  ask 
unanimous  cimsent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  the  CDC's  fimded 
under  I-D  programs — but  in  37  conunu- 
nltiee.  Federal  grants  have  been  extended 
to  sponsor  commtmlty  development  cor- 
P(M^ons.  And  in  some  five  othef  com- 
munities, planning  grants  are  permitting 
new  CDC's  to  begin  work.  But  the  need 
for  additional  Federal  siqqrart  goes  far 
beyond  what  is  now  provided. 

There  is  simply  no  adequate  justifica- 
tion aa  the  part  of  the  administration  for 
its  decision  to  cut  funding  back  to  $25 
milllcm  this  jrear.  Last  year  some  $36  mil- 
lion was  appropriated,  yet  that  was  still 
below  the  authorization  of  $48  mllllan. 
This  year  we  have  brought  that  authori- 
zation to  $60  million  and  pn^xised  dou- 
bling it  to  $120  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Beyond  the  evidence  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  communities  such  as  Bed- 


ford-Stuyvesant to  convince  us  of  the 
need  for  this  program,  we  also  have  seen 
the  mounting  number  of  petitions  from 
other  communities  anxious  for  I-D  fund- 
ing. Sbice  November  1970,  100  new  pro- 
posals have  been  received.  OEO  has  been 
able  to  fimd  only  five. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  existing 
36  CDC's  will  undoubtedly  exhaust  the 
available  funds.  This  means  that  for  an- 
other year,  nearly  100  communities  with 
the  need  for  a  starting  assist  from  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  turned  away. 

The  most  recent  evaluation  of  the  spe- 
cial impact  program,  a  6-month  inquiry 
by  the  20th  Century  Fund,  was  over- 
whelming in  its  endorsement  of  the  CDC 
as  "the  most  promising  economic  struc- 
ture presently  operating  In  the  ghettos." 
The  study  recommended  vastly  expanded 
Federal  support  to  permit  the  CDC's  to 
achieve  economic  as  well  as  social  aims. 
For,  as  the  study  chairman,  economist 
Robert  S.  Browne  stated: 

The  demands  of  the  ghetto  are  not  exclu- 
sively for  bread — although  the  basically  eco- 
nomic nature  of  the  ghetto's  problem  Is  read- 
ily admitted — but  also  for  dignity,  for  self- 
pride,  and  for  a  measure  of  control  over  one's 
life  situation. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  Introduced 
legislation,  along  with  Senator  Javits, 
to  reemphasize  and  improve  Federal  sup- 
port for  conmumity  economic  develop- 
ment. 

First,  this  legislation  seeks  to  continue 
and  expand  the  urban  community  eco- 
nomic development  program,  the  present 
I-D  program,  and  to  extend  its  benefits 
to  rural  areas. 

Second,  the  legislation  would  continue 
the  rural  loan  program  which  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  to  phase  out. 
Testimony  from  rural  groups  emphat- 
ically asserted  the  need  to  continue  this 
program.  The  legislation  now  incor- 
porates the  concept  of  providing  a  full 
range  of  grant,  loan,  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  aid  small  farmers  and  rural 
cooperatives. 

llilrd.  the  legislation  establishes  an 
expanded  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance, including  a  development  loan  pro- 
gram for  both  urban  and  rural  CDC's  and 
rural  cooperatives. 

Finally,  the  legislation  removes  a  bar- 
rier to  full  Federal  cooperation  with  com- 
munity development  corporations  by  di- 
recting the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  Insure  that  CDC's  have 
full  access  to  their  programs. 

In  this  way,  we  hc^ie  to  make  clear  the 
commitment  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  the  concept  that  communities  have  the 
rl^t  to  control  and  direct  their  own  so- 
cial, economic,  and  poltical  develoiHnent. 

IXOAL   SXBVICS8 

Hie  second  major  area  of  change  with- 
in the  OEO  extension  bill  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  private,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, to  administer  the  present  legal  serv- 
ices program.  As  an  independent,  jself- 
corporation,  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  will  be  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  contracts  to  provide  compre- 
hensive legal  services  and  assistance  to 
low-income  persons. 
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The  15-member  board  will  include  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public,  representatives 
of  the  poverty  community,  representa- 
tives of  the  legal  services  attorneys,  and 
the  presidents  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  National  Bar  Association, 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association, 
the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
and  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association. 

The  continuing  threat  of  political  In- 
terierence  has  necessitated  the  establish- 
ment of  this  indepaidoit  corporation. 

The  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
MoNBALE,  which  I  cosponsored  and  which 
has  been  incorporated  into  S.  2007,  has 
the  endorsement  of  State  bar  associations 
as  weU  as  the  American  Bar  Association. 
The  ABA  president,  testified: 

These  recurring  attacks  on  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  have  helped  shape  our  view  that 
the  legal  services  program  should  be  provided 
a  new  and  Independent  home  .  .  . 

The  new  corporation  will  provide  legal 
services,  conduct  research,  training,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  clinical  legal-educa- 
tion programs. 

I  believe  that  in  its  new  home  it  will 
be  in  a  strong  position  to  continue  the 
remarkable  record  achieved  since  its  in- 
ception in  1965. 

The  poor  people  of  America  have 
every  right  to  expect  the  same  treatment 
from  the  courts  of  our  land  as  the 
wealthy,  and  I  believe  this  program  will 
insure  that  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  lack  of  fimds  to  hire  the  services 
of  a  lawyer  will  no  longer  deny  justice  to 
any  American. 

COMPRKHKlf SXVZ  CHJU)  DEVIXOPlfXItT 
PROOaAM 

The  OEO  legislation  protects  and  ex- 
pands the  enormously  successful  Head- 
start  program,  committing  the  Nation  to 
a  comprdiensive  child-development  pro- 
gram. The  record  of  testimony  has  dem- 
onstrated the  lack  of  prenatal  and  post- 
natal health  care,  adequate  nutrition  and 
proper  edticational  stimulation  for  chil- 
dren In  their  first  5  years— children 
among  poor  families  but  among  thou- 
sands of  families  with  worlclng  mothers. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  testimony  showing  4V^ 
million  working  mothers  with  children 
under  the  age  of  6  while  the  number  of 
licensed  day-care  openings  number  only 
700,000.  It  Is  to  this  enormous  gap  in 
day-care  facilities  that  the  legislation 
addresses  itself.  The  bill  authorizes  $100 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  in  addition 
to  the  $500  million  continuing  Headstart 
authorization  and  adds  another  $2  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  central  ctncem  of  the  child-care 
program  Is  to  emphasize  the  development 
of  the  child  rather  than  simple  custodial 
care.  For  that  reason,  the  bill  covers  a 
wide  range  of  services  Including  physi- 
cal and  mental  health,  learning  devel(w- 
ment,  food  and  nutrition,  and  insures 
spc^al  programs  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  minority  children,  bilingual  children, 
migrant  children.  Indian  children,  and 
handiowped  children. 

An  equally  important  element  in  the 
chUd  care  legislation  is  the  requirement 
t^t  local  parent  coimcils  participate 
fully  In  the  planning,  implementation, 
and  administration  of  the  chUd-care  pro- 


grams. Only  in  this  way  can  we  assure 
that  these  programs  will  refiect  the  needs 
of  local  communities. 

NKIOHBOBHOOD  T0T7TH  COBP8 

At  a  time  when  the  Indicators  of  youth 
unemplojrment  have  been  rising  to 
alarming  heights,  the  Nation's  efforts  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  have 
been  on  the  decline.  In  1966,  the  number 
of  16-  to  19-year-old  youths  imemployed 
was  836,000  according  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment while  the  number  of  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  out-of -school  job  slots 
was  98,600.  Today,  there  are  an  estimated 
1,879,000  16-  to  19-year-olds  out  of  work, 
yet  the  number  of  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  job  slots  has  dropped  to  36,800. 

lYustration  in  the  ghettos  is  increasing 
today  at  a  time  when  the  opportunities 
in  the  normal  job  markets  are  almost  nil. 
After  testimony  from  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  workers,  from  Senator 
Humphrey — ^former  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Youth  Opportuni- 
ties— from  the  Labor  Department  and 
from  union  leaders,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Nation  must  expand  job  opportuni- 
ties for  poverty  youngsters. 

With  that  Intention,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  $500  million  proposed  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program,  an 
increase  that  will  fund  100,000  new  jobs. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  important  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  than  to 
speedily  adopt  this  measure  and  bring 
some  relief  to  the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  experiencing  the  full  Impact  of 
our  declining  econcany. 

There  are  two  additional  programs 
that  I  would  call  to  the  atten-Uon  of  the 
Senate.  I  joined  with  Senator  Cranston 
and  Senator  Tunnet  in  introducing  the 
youth  recreation  and  sports  program 
which  will  establish  on  a  permanent 
basis  the  pilot  national  summer  youth 
sports  program  that  has  operated  for  the 
past  two  siunmers.  Under  this  program, 
some  124,500  youngsters  from  around 
the  counixy  participated  in  summer 
sports  and  recreation  programs  at  area 
colleges  and  universities. 

In  my  own  State,  at  Boston  College, 
Boston  University.  Springfield  College, 
and  Boston  State  College  these  programs 
have  been  operating  successfully  for  the 
past  several  years.  The  intent  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  end  this  program  files 
in  the  face  of  positive  evaluations  that 
have  been  received. 

The  reports  from  around  the  country 
and  from  the  areas  in  my  own  State 
where  they  have  been  conducted  have 
demonstrated  that  they  can  be  a  mech- 
anism for  bringing  disadvantaged 
jroungsters  together  with  collegiate  per- 
sonnel and  at  the  same  time  strengthen 
the  ties  between  colleges  and  local  com- 
munities. 

Also,  because  of  the  past  success  of  this 
program,  we  have  authorized  up  to  $6 
million  annually  to  operate  this  progrun 
on  a  year-round  basis. 

The  committee  also  included  perma- 
nent funding  fw  design  and  planning 
assistance  centers  to  give  low-income 
persons  the  tools  to  participate  in  the 
planning  and  develoimient  of  their  com- 
munities. 

Just  as  legal  services  offers  long-denied 
legal  rights  to  citizens,  so  too  do  the  de- 


sign and  planning  centers  offer  the  pov- 
erty community  the  chance  to  be  repre- 
sented in  city,  coimty,  and  State  planning 
and  redevelopment  councils. 

Since  1967,  we  have  seen  the  pilot 
planning  organizations  spring  up  in 
Harlem,  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  Boston. 
These  OEO-fimded  programs  have  con- 
vinced the  committee  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide permanent  status  for  them  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  In  Boston, 
urban  planning  aid  now  has  three  neigh- 
borhood-based workshops  staffed  by  local 
architects,  planners,  and  engineers — an 
working  as  volimteers.  They  offer  a  wide 
range  of  skills  to  the  poverty  community 
and  have  provided  plans  ranging  from 
housing  rehabilitation  to  public  trans- 
portation. 

Other  local  private  design  centers  in- 
clude urban  field  service  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Design  and  the  com- 
munity design-development  centers  op- 
erated by  the  Boston  Society  of  Archi- 
tects. These  experiences  convinced  me 
of  the  need  to  build  a  permanent  nation- 
wide program  of  community  design  cen- 
ters for  the  poverty  community. 

I  believe  these  new  programs  add  to 
the  weapons  available  to  OEO  in  meeting 
the  challenge  of  reducing  poverty  in  this 
Nation.  The  measures  we  adopt  in  the 
Economic  Development  Act  are  the  most 
visible  expression  of  a  continued  Federal 
commitment  to  eradicate  poverty.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  furthered  that  commit- 
ment by  this  legislation  and  I  urge  ita 
passage. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate? 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESroma  officer.  The 
Eunendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  64,  beginning  with  line  1.  strike 
all  through  line  6  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  f oUowlng : 

"(5)  'eeonomlcaUy  disadvantaged  child' 
means  a  child  of  a  family  with  an  Insulllclent 
annual  Income  to  permit  the  use  of  a  chUd 
development  program  if  a  charge  la  made, 
as  determined  In  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  in  regulations  by  the  Secretary, 
taking  into  consideration  family  slse,  urban- 
rural  differences,  and  other  relevant  factors;" 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes  or  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Is  it  the 
;ible  Senator's  intent  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
md  nays  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  tmd  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  In  the  chUd- 
development  program  advocated  by  this 
bill,  in  section  6,  starting  on  page  10  of 
the  bill  and  going  all  the  way  through 
to  page  71,  the  question  arises  as  to  who 
will  qualify  and  imder  what  circum- 
stances children  will  qualify  for  partici- 
pation in  the  program. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi-  These  are  different  concepts  and  differ-  Mr.  MONDALE  Mr  President  a  oulck 

dent,  the  Senate  is  not  in  order.  May  we  ent  needs.  reading  of  that  table  will  shoW  that  a 

have  order  in  the  Senate?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  standard  family  making  that  amount  of  monev 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  that  makes  any  sense  is  the  standard  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  any  Slf- 

*^,'^ItJP^*f-  *     .4        ,  *u  ^^}  'lif  Secretory  o'  Health.  Education,  leant  amountr-indeed.  it  should  not  be 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  intention  of  the  pro-  and    Welfare    develops    as    a    sensible  asked  to  pay  any  ^unt^f or  the  care 

gram.  <?f  course,  is  to  extend  beyond  the  standard  in  connection  with  the  admin-  of  their  chUdren  under  this  oroeram 

mere  poverty  level  and  beyond  the  scope  istration  of  this  particiilar  program.  I  There  is  a  second  rea«m  whvThP  mm 

of  the  present  Headstart  program  a  pro-  believe    that    if    Congress    accepts    the  JISTrel^^t^flt^^J.'Se^^r^ 

gram  for  all  children  m  America  who  are  amendment  I  am  now  proposing,  the  heUeve  this  should  not  h«>  annthpr  ^i 

needful  of  the  services  of  the  program.  Secretary    of    Health.    Education,    and  S^pr^rL^   that  ^t  should  ScT^ 

•nils  would  include  those  in  families  at  Welfare  will  do  Just  that^  ^SL'S't^SSelS'^^'^^. 

poverty  level  and  would  also  go  on  up.  lliere  is  some  fear.  I  know,  that  be-  f are  oroerams  carrv  w«>hPli*.v7thftt7hi» 

and  the  concept  is  included  in  the  pro-  cause  of  the  language  that  was  offered  shLd  STproSx^fo^Sdi^^ 

gram  that  a  fee  schedule  would  be  set  to  amend  this  section  to  go  to  the  poverty  need  aualltv  ch5d-car«  «>rvi«ft«!_whn« 

up  to  be  charged  to  those  who  are  par-  level,  the  Secretary  would  go  immediate-  JSS  Sera  ^  CSSnJ^'S^j'S! 

ticipating  m  the  program  whose  f ami-  ly  to  the  poverty  level  and  say  that  any  stances.  Nearly  one-thlrdof  the  mothSs 

Ues  are  able  financially  to  meet  the  re-  family  with  an  income  over  $4,320  would  m  this  country  today  who  have  cMl^n 

Quirements   of   the  fee  program.  THis  be  required  to  participate  In  a  fee  sched-  below  the  age  ofHre  at  work  NeaSf  6 

would  be  a  sliding  scale  fee  program.  The  ^e  The  fee  schedule  could  be  set  so  low  million  preschool  children  presenUy  need 

issue  raised  by  this  amendment,  which  that  that  might  even  make  sense.  But  it  these  kinds  of  services   If  tl^  am^d 

would  strike  the  language  on  Page  64.  should  not  be  an  arbitrary  standard.  It  ment  is  adopted,  and  if'  the  adminlstra- 

Unes   1  through  6.  and  substitute  the  should  not  be  set  by  some  extraneous  tlon  imposes  fee  schedules  beginning  at 

language  of  the  amendment  is  whether  program  or  extraneous  requirement.  It  the  welfare  level,  what  we  will  be  saying 

or  not  the  fee  schedule  would  start  at  a  ought  to  be  set  by  the  people  admin-  to  the  mothers  of  this  country  is.  "Eto 

level  of  $6,900  for  a  family,  which  is  the  istering  and  running  the  program.  I  be-  not  go  to  work  if  you  want  vour  cMldren 

present  standard  ^  determined  by  toe  lieve  that  Uie  language  I  propose  in  this  to  hISe  qSy  deve?opmentS^arf  Si? 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De-  amendment  would  accomplish  this  ob-  home,  stay  on  welfare;  and  then  you  wS 

partment  of  Labor  for  a  lower  Uving  Jective.  get  free  dav  care  senArPs   hit  If  vmioii 

standard  budget  family,  or  whether  it  The    FRESIDINO    OFFICER.     Who  to  wJ^.^sro?  ?^SScr^^  income 

would  start  at  some  other  figure.  yields  time?  could  be  taken  uo  bv  f eef  toooSl  oi^v^n 

In  the  committee,  there  was  discus-  Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  SerW^SieS(£i^to^fo?  t^ 

sioa  of  using  the  poverty  level  figure.  The  from  Minnesota    (Mr.   Mondalb)    such  cost  of  day  care  "  ^^  '  "^^  *»*  ^^^  "« 

average  poverty  level  figure  for  a  family  time  as  he  desires.  w-  PnHriH^nf   nra  mnMin  «,,.«*,  ...»r<>. 

would  have  been  $4,320  per  family,  mere  Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to^'  f^S  ILal^SS  SThe  Sc 

was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  the  com-  to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sh^l  systeS^ere  cMd^  a^  a  iS^tte? 

mitte«^which  I  must  say  I  shared  to  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio.  of  Sht  b^aSS  tliev^e  cMdr^^t 

some  extent-that  the  position  that  some  One  of  the  key  principles  Involved  In  ?he    decenf  c^e    to    whirh    t^v  *  f  r^ 

took,  that  the  poverty  level  should  be  the  this  measure  is  that  quality  developmen-  entitled 

base  at  which  the  fee  schedule  would  tal  child  care  should  be  available  to  the  w*.  thinv  fhot  ♦>,<«  o«,««^r««,*  ^„i^ 

start;  to  operate  was  too  low.  that  a  fam-  chUdren  of  all  Income  levels.  After  re-  ha7e  a^HoS^L^^.^^^^  n^S! 

ily  with  an  annual  income  of  only  $4,320  serving  $500  million  for  Headstart  and  S-  n^  1  mmmv  /im^rfJ^e,™  ^^ 

should  not  be  required  to  pay  a  fee.  I  similar  programs  serving  chUdren  from  SJf SevdoDmS^oX^rfS  S^iS"" 

concur  in  that.  families  with  Incomes  below  the  poverty  SSJI  I  lo^Se  Rm3m^r«nH^«^ 

On  ttie  other  hand,  the  biU  as  it  pres-  index,  the  committee  bill  reserves  65  per-  S^'it  Sf^rS^^f^                ^  ^°^ 

enUy  reads,  on  page  64.  would  set  it  at  cent  of  the  funds  for  services  without  "  wui  oe  rejected, 

the  lower   living   standard   budget   as  charge  to  children  from  families  with  pwvilwm  of  ih«  floob 

determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta-  incomes  below  the  BIJ3  lower  family  ^^-  NEI£ON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

tlstics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  budget  figure,  and  35  percent  of  the  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Spring  and 

that  would  be  at  the  $6,900  level,  which  funds  to  provide  services  to  children  ^*^-  Johnson  of  the  subcommittee  staff  on 

in    some    communities    in    the    United  from  families  with  incomes  above  that  ™*nPower  and  poverty  be  permitted  the 

States,  It  would  seem  to  me.  would  prob-  level,  who  would  pay  part  of  the  cost  ac-  Privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  course 

ably  be  excessive.  I  think  that  many  cording  to  a  fee  schedule  established  by  °'  debate.  That  will  be  two  in  excess  of 

famiUes  in  the  $6,900  level,  if  their  chil-  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  *^°®*  Permitted  untler  the  rule, 

dren  are  to  receive  help  under  the  pro-  Welfare.  The  pending  amendment  would  "^e     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

gram  and  are  to  participate  in  the  pro-  permit  the  Secretary  to  impose  a  fee  upon  Weickm)  .  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 

gram,  would  be  glad,  and  perhaps  might  families  who  make  less  than  $6,900  a  ^ears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered, 

even  want,  to  pay  a  fee.  year.                                                '  lb.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 

For  many  years.  I  have  been  associated  j   ask   unanimous   consent    to    have  Poeed  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 

with  a  child  welfare  agency  in  the  adop-  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoro  a  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  because 

tion  field;  and  we  found  that  even  with  table  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  ^  *™  cracemed  that  the  Secretary  or  any 

families  at  a  relatively  low  income,  the  statistics  showing  how  the  BIS  lower  °***er  Secretary  might— it  is  likely,  in 

acceptance  of  a  fee  schedule  is  Indeed  family  budget  for  a  family  of  four  has  '*ct— set  an  income  level  lower  than 

very  broad.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  been  established  what  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  it 

feeUng  on  the  part  of  the  adopting  par-  ^here  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ^^^^  ^^ 

ents  that  if  they  are  to  adopt  a  child,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  as  As  I  am  sure  tiie  distinguished  Senator 

they  want  to  pay  at  least  the  expenses  follows:                                    x«cokd.  an  ^^^   ^^^   realizes,    the   distinguished 

of  the  agency  in  g^g  through  the  adop-  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 

Ji«Hiiir;!ft^'*o"'f^*^-"  ^"^"^  ***     H^nV :: 'SS  ^^   "^^^^   proposed   an    amendment. 

tendant  to  such  a  service.                            Transp^rtaUonTIIIIlt::::: 'JS  which  was  adopted.  2  years  ago.  provid- 

I  have  a  feeling  that  the  American  clothing  and  personal  care  itemfll""  807  *»«  that  children  of  parents  with  an  in- 

people  have  this  kind  of  ethic,  in  any     Medical  care^.  hospital  insurance 6fl2  come  above  the  poverty  level  may  parUcI- 

event.  and  that  we  ought  to  consider  other  family  consumption :  pate  in  the  Headstart  program  under 

this;  that  the  fee  schedule  and  the  level  Recreation,  school  expenses,  tobac-  regtilations  spelled  out  by  the  Secretary 

at  which  we  set  this  provision  ought  to           co.  miscellaneous  items 84fi  The  Secretary's  remilatians  nrnviriP  that 

be  flexible,  and  it  ought  to  be  related     £f  rnS;!^--  ^^ ;«  W  p^^t  S  J  toe  cMd?S  SrSS! 

^mcally  to  toe  purposes  of  toe  child    ^Vp^t^Te^ni^i- m  Pat^g  in  toe  Headstart  program  SS  be 

irivTh?Ri;!:^,T,  ?iS°"S  H^H***  Ss^^t/!!!!^.:::::::::::::    aS  children  of  parents  with^^iSome  be- 

S^r?LtmJt^TthinJl?^L®S^"*^;     Personal  taxei VT^    low  toe  poverty  level-$4.000  OP  le«^- 

r?lJf^\^  ,"^^;    *fl!^  ^*  ^^"^'^ '^  ^*  and  that  10  pertsent  may  be  In  an  Income 

at  toe  same  level  as  toe  poverty  program.  Total «.»flo    level  between  $4,000  and  $5,500.  ^^ 
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The  committee  felt,  after  much  con- 
sideration, that  toe  level  of  $6,960,  which 
Is  the  BLS's  low-income  budget  figure, 
shCHild  be  the  bresJcoff  point;  and  toat 
at  $6,960,  by  regulations  spelled  out  by 
toe  Secretary,  a  fee  could  be  set  in  ac- 
cordance with  toe  income  of  that  family. 

I  toink  it  is  clear  to  anyone  who  gives 
any  toought  to  this,  toat  a  family  with 
an  income  of  $6,500  is  in  no  position  to 
spend  very  much  money,  If  any  m<mey, 
to  help  pay  for  a  child  develc^ment  pro- 
gram, if  toey  want  toeir  children  to 
participate. 

My  only  objection  is  that  I  disagree 
with  the  level  established  by  toe  current 
Secretary.  If  he  is  going  to  establish  toe 
level  at  or  near  toe  present  poverty  level, 
which  he  would  be  free  to  do  under  tots 
amendment  of  toe  Senator  from  Ohio, 
toen  I  would  object  strenuously.  If,  how- 
ever, he  were  going  to  establish  it  at  a 
level  somewhere  around  that  established 
by  toe  committee,  of  course  it  would  not 
be  objectionable.  Thus  I  would  hope  toat 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  would  ask 
toe  chairman  of  toe  subcommittee  his 
opinion  as  to  toe  number  of  children  who 
might  be  served  under  toe  program  in 
fiscal  1973.  We  have  a  problem  toat 
demonstrates  toe  diflQculty  of  trying  to 
establish  some  hard  and  objective  stand- 
ard, and  the  difficulty  of  taking  away 
from  the  Secretary  his  discretion  to  make 
a  decision. 

The  $2  billion  funding  would  not,  I 
believe,  be  ansrwhere  near  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  all  toe  children  who  would 
become  eligible  imder  toe  $7,000  or  toe 
$6,960  average  Income  figure.  This  would 
give  toe  Secretary  and  the  administra- 
tors of  toe  program  a  good  deal  of  lati- 
tude to  make  a  decision  as  to  who  would 
participate  in  toe  program  and  who 
would  not.  It  might  work  to  toe  disad- 
vantage of  toe  children  whose  families 
have  toe  least  income.  It  would,  really, 
defeat  toe  purpose  of  helping  toose  peo- 
ple in  toe  lower  Incomes.  In  other  words, 
toe  higher  we  set  toe  standard  for  which 
toe  fee  would  not  be  charged  to  toe 
family,  toe  more  likely  we  are,  I  think,  to 
be  discriminating  against  those  children 
whose  parents  have  toe  lowest  income. 

Let  me  cite  some  figures  which  have 
been  pI"ovlded  by  HEW. 

The  number  of  children  in  this  coun- 
try of  families  whose  incomes  are  under 
$4,320,  would  be  3,463.202  children.  We 
can  scale  that  up  to  the  $5,000  level,  up 
to  4,100,000;  $5,500.  4.800,000;  $6,000. 
5,500,000;  $6,500,  we  get  up  to  6  million. 
and  toe  $7,000  figure,  the  approximate 
figure  put  in  toe  bill,  we  are  dealing  wlto 
6.800,000  children. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  there  is 
limited  funding  which  seems  likely  imder 
toe  bill  and  that  if  we  take  toe  6.8  mil- 
Uon  children,  we  would  be  leaving,  unless 
by  regulation  we  provided  toe  Secretary 
with  the  power  to  say  we  are  limiting  it 
by  agreeing  that  we  are  going  to  charge 
a  fee.  nominal,  perhaps  more  than  nom- 
inal, on  some  of  toe  families  between 
toe  level  of  $4,300  and  $7,000.  So  that 
automatically  we  will  be  making  an 
adverse  selection.  Everyone  likes  to  make 
a  program  look  good.  In  the  Headstart 


program,  in  some  of  its  initial  phases.  It 
was  the  experience,  toe  tendency,  to  up- 
gi-ade  the  families  wito  which  we  were 
dealing,  ratoer  toan  getting  down  to 
dealing  with  the  hard  cases  Involving 
low-Income  families. 

I  wonder  if  toe  chairman  has  any 
figures  as  to  how  many  children  he  thinks 
will  be  served  for  such  a  program  for  toe 
year  1973? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
toe  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  toere 
are  already  several  safeguards  in  this 
measure  to  protect  against  toe  diversion 
of  funds  from  toe  most  needy. 

First  of  all.  we  earmark  the  first  $500 
million  of  toe  $2  billion  authorization  for 
Headstart  and  simlleu-  programs  serving 
the  very  poor.  Second,  two-thirds  of  toe 
remaining  funds  are  reserved  for  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children  as  de- 
fined by  the  law. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  toe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  protection  already  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  point  out 
that  under  the  definition  in  toe  bill  of 
economically  deprived  children,  if  we 
are  talking  about  toe  family  with  an  in- 
come of  $7,000.  we  are  talking  about 
6.800,000  chUdrai.  as  I  Just  mentioned. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  if  we  really  want  the  children  of 
those  who  work  to  participate  in  this 
comprehensive  child  development  pro- 
gram, we  must  include  people  who  earn 
up  to  $6,900.  Otoerwlse.  we  would  be  in 
a  position  of  saying,  "If  you  want  quality 
care  for  your  children,  stay  on  welfare 
and  do  not  work."  It  seems  to  me  toat 
we  want  to  go  in  Just  toe  opposite  direc- 
tion— and  make  this  more  than  a  wel- 
fare project. 

The  second  point  is  that  among  toose 
who  most  strongly  favor  toe  formula 
in  toe  bill  are  toe  poor  toemselves. 

I  call  toe  attention  of  toe  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  toe  list  of  organizations 
who  developed  tois  measure.  That  list 
includes  many  of  the  organizations  toat 
speak  for  toe  poor  of  this  country.  They 
are  pleading  with  us  to  change  toe 
nature  of  these  programs  so  that  toey 
will  not  Just  be  welfare  programs.  They 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  formula  for 
care  and  assistance  set  forto  in  the  bill 
constitutes  a  quality  program. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  that  does  not 
answer  my  question.  How  many  would 
be  dealt  with  under  toe  autoorlzatlon? 
It  seems  to  me  that  toe  question  really 
is  what  level  we  are  going  to  start  wito. 
Just  because  toe  econ(Hnically  disadvan- 
taged want  this  bill  does  not  mean  toat 
the  purpose  of  toe  bill — which  I  share — 
would  preclude  toe  charging  of  a  fee. 

I  would  feel  that  a  minimal  fee  of  $1 
might  be  charged  to  everyone  as  some 
recognition  that  this  is  not  being  pro- 
vided free,  but  it  is  a  service  that  is  being 
provided. 

Let  us  not  keep  toe  cat  in  the  bag. 
The  basic  question  Is  whether  we  will 
make  this  a  firee  program  for  every  child 
in  America. 

The  feeling  of  toe  c<Mnmlttee  was  that 
it  should  not  be  a  free  program  for  every 


child.  That  Is  why  the  bill  was  reported 
in  this  fashion.  The  Senator  may  well 
feel  that  it  ought  to  be  a  free  program. 
I  can  see  argiunents  in  favor  of  that  posi- 
tion. I  do  not  have  to  agree  wito  toat 
position,  however. 

I  feel  that  families  that  can  afford  to 
pay  something  for  this  service  ought  to 
pay  If  they  want  to  have  toe  service.  It 
Is  toere  for  toose  who  need  it.  That  is  toe 
whole  concept  of  toe  bill. 

yix.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  respond  to  the  Senator,  toe  com- 
mittee Itself  in  determining  toe  point  at 
which  it  ought  to  be  proper  to  establish 
a  fee  for  the  use  of  toese  services  set  toe 
figure  at  $6,900  based  iu>on  toe  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  figures.  Those  below 
that  level  do  not  have  the  funds  with 
which  to  pay  for  it.  The  committee  called 
for  adjustments  in  toe  BLS  figure  for 
differing  cost  of  living  areas. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  as  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  setting  toat  figure  for  a  family 
because  it  felt  toat  had  something  to  do 
wlto  whetoer  a  fee  ought  to  be  charged 
for  the  services,  that  is  baloney.  They  set 
it  as  a  statutory  standard  toat  toey  are 
called  upon  to  establish.  That  has  noto- 
Ing  to  do  wito  toe  child  development 
program.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
toe  proper  level  is  at  which  to  start 
charging  a  fee. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  set  forto  in  toeir  calculations 
where  toe  money  goes  in  that  family. 
It  set  toe  figure  at  $6,900.  I  put  toose 
figures  in  the  Record.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  toem,  he  will  find  toat  families  wlto 
lnc(»nes  at  that  level  have  no  money 
available  to  them  with  which  to  pay  fees 
for  quality  developmental  child  care. 
That  is  why.  among  otoer  reasons,  the 
committee  decided  toat  toey  have  to 
begin  the  fee  schedule  for  toe  use  of 
toese  services  at  a  point  no  lower  toan 
$6,900  for  a  family  of  four. 

The  second  reason  Is  that  we  do  not 
want  another  welfare  program.  We  want 
a  program  which  encourages  a  family 
wlto  children  to  work  and  be  assured 
that  toeir  children  will  be  properly  cared 
tor  while  toey  are  working. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  gives  us  a  program  for  the 
very  rich  who  can  afford  it  and  for  toe 
very  poor  people  on  welfare  who  cannot 
afford  It.  Tlie  committee  feels  strongly 
toat  families  from  all  income  levels 
should  be  able  to  participate.  The  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  made  toe 
same  rec<xnmendations.  Hie  organiza- 
tions representing  toe  poor  unanimous- 
ly agree  toat  this  is  one  of  toe  most  im- 
portant elements  of  toe  program — toey 
are  sick  of  being  called  welfare  recipients 
and  losers. 

More  toan  that,  toey  would  like  to  be 
able  to  have  toeir  children  in  programs 
wlto  toe  children  of  people  from  toe 
upper  and  middle  class  Incomes  instead 
of  alwasrs  wlto  toe  children  of  toe  poor. 
We  want  to  diversify. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
Is  sasing  that  a  family  in  this  country 
wlto  an  income  of  $7,000  would  not 
want  to  help  support  such  a  program, 
that  a  family-  wlto  an  Income  of  $7,000 
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does  not  have  a  single  dollar  to  allocate 
for  that  purpose.  What  about  the  family 
at  the  $3,000  level?  What  about  the  orig- 
inal question  which  I  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator so  that  he  might  answer,  and  that 
concerned  how  many  children  he  thinks 
will  be  served  under  the  authorlzatioa 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Preddent.  we  are 
not  talking  about  charging  a  single  dol- 
lar. In  fact,  under  the  limited  authority 
that  the  Secretary  has  today,  he  pres- 
ently charges  the  family  with  an  Income 
of  $6,900.  $480  for  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram. Levying  of  fees  based  on  ability  to 
pay  was  made  possible  xmder  my  amend- 
ment 2  years  ago.  Now  I  find  that  even 
though  the  family  at  that  level  cannot 
afford  it.  the  Secretary  nevertheless  im- 
poses a  charge  of  $480,  virtually  destroy- 
ing the  chance  for  the  average  family 
with  such  an  income  of  going  into  the 


program. 

Mr.  NEUBON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor  and 
jrielded  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  woxild 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  wish  to  make 
further  remarks? 
Mr.  TAFT.  No.  Not  at  this  time. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  where  in  that 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  "lower"  fam- 
ily budget  of  $6,960  would  there  be  found 
room  for  this  charge  the  Secretary  asks 
for?  What  was  the  charge? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  $480. 
Mr.  NELSON.  If  the  Senator  will  look 
at  the  "lower"  family  budget  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  ca  page  6  of  the 
committee    report,    food    is    shown    as 
$1,905  for  this  family  of  four  for  a  year. 
That  Is  $37  a  week  for  four  people  to  eat 
for  a  total  of  a  week. 

Then,  when  we  come  to  housing,  they 
allow  this  family  $1,429.  That  is  $119  a 
month  for  housing  for  a  family  of  four. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  In  a  city. 
Mr.  NELfiON.  Yes.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  housing  in  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  Chicago,  or  Washington,  D.C.. 
where  there  is  decent  housing  available 
at  $119  a  month?  Where  in  this  budget 
is  this  family  going  to  squeeze  out  $480, 
or  whatever  the  amount  is,  to  pay  for  the 
child  to  participate  in  the  child  devel<9- 
ment  program? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  appreciate  the  ques- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  es- 
tablished by  the  most  relevant  statistics 
available  to  us  what  it  costs  a  family  to 
live  <m  and  what  they  should  spend  it 
for.  They  developed  this  formula  which 
they  call  the  "lower"  family  budget.  It 
concluded  that  the  family  of  four  living 
in  an  urban  environment  needs  $6,960 — 
with  not  a  petmy  goii^  to  a  quality  de- 
velopment program  for  their  children. 
That  is  why  we  have  so  many  children, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  In  this 
country,  who  are  "latchkey"  children. 
The  mother  is  working.  She  does  not 
have  a  dime  to  have  them  taken  care 
of.  They  stay  at  home  imder  no  one's 
gtildance.  If  they  have  difficulty,  there  is 


no  one  to  take  care  of  them;  no  one  to 
look  after  their  education,  their  health 
care,  and  there  is  no  stimulation.  They 
stay  home  in  a  situation  which  I  twtiir 
win  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouUe  in  years 
to  come. 

I  believe  children  should  have  decent 
quaUty  care. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yielti 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  looking  down  this 
list  of  items  that  make  up  the  $6,960  for 
the  "lower"  family  budget.  I  not  only 
cannot  find  a  penny  in  here  that  could 
be  diverted  but  it  is  difBcult  to  under- 
stand how  that  family  could  live  in  one 
of  our  major  cities  and  make  aids  meet 
without  some  welfare  assistance.  I  think 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
squeessed  this  budget  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so. 

With  reference  to  this  $480  presently 
being  charged  under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the 
Headstart  program,  under  medical  care 
and  hospital  insurance  they  allow  $562. 
Perhaps  It  could  be  taken  out  of  there. 
That  would  leave  about  $80  for  medical 
care  and  hospital  insurance. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  They  could  pick  up 
$120  by  canceling  the  life  insurance,  and 
gamble  they  would  not  die. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Then,  the  Senator  will 
notice  "other  family  consumption:  rec- 
reation, school  expenses,  tobacco,  and 
mlscellanous  items."  Perhaps  it  could  be 
taken  out  of  there. 

I  do  not  see  how  anybody  could  con- 
clude other  than  that  anybody  in  the 
$6,960  level  in  a  major  city  in  America 
is  living  in  poverty  and  cannot  afford  to 
participate  in  the  child  development  pro- 
gram, and  I  do  not  think  they  should 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  participate 
by  setting  a  fee. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  What  that  means  Is 
this.  If  the  Senator  would  imagine  a 
mother  on  w^are,  with  preschool  chil- 
dren at  home,  and  unskilled— and  that 
is  true  of  most.  That  mottier  could  say. 
"I  would  like  to  go  out  and  earn  a  living 
rather  than  live  on  welfare,"  and  if  the 
offer  of  work  pays  $6,960  a  year  or  less, 
which  is  true  in  the  case  of  ahnoet  all  of 
these  persons,  under  our  bill  we  can  say 
we  will  give  decent  care  to  the  children 
so  that  the  mother  can  woilc  and  earn 
a  living. 

Under  the  present  regulations,  and 
quite  possibly  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. reaUy  the  cmly  alternatives  she 
would  have  would  be  to  stay  on  welfare 
or  leave  her  children  at  home  with  no 
care,  no  assistance,  and  no  help  at  all. 
Surely,  that  is  the  worst  thing  we  could 
do. 

llierefore.  I  am  very  hopeful  the  com- 
mittee position  will  be  sustained 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania desires. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  PennsylvanU  is  reoogniied. 

Mr.  8CHWE1KKR.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  The  Issue  here  Is 
very  simple  and  quite  clear.  It  is  whether 
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we  are  going  to  offer  some  opportunity 
for  educational  hope  to  the  whole  realm 
fi  ^^  America  famlllee  In  the  $4,000 
to  $6,900  range.  That  Is  what  the  liwe 
^'  "^  J^®  ^°^  ^  8lve  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advantage  of  the  new  child 
care  concept?  Are  we  going  to  let  their 
children  participate  in  the  type  of  com- 
prehensive child  development  program 
pur  educational  scientists  are  now  say- 
ing is  all-important  to  shape  the  child 
for  later  growth  and  development.  In  that 
*ii  ^  l!^  preschool  age?  Are  we  going 
to^ve  them  the  right  to  participate? 
*w  X    5^®  kidding  ourselves  if  we  think 

^J  '"^  ^  "**  **-^  to  *«.900  range 
today,  which  has  to  fight  to  keep  Its  head 

ii^Zu^^J^Vi?^'  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter.  will  be  able  to  budget  something  extra 
for  a  preschool  activity  when  it  normally 

t^°A*  ^"""^^  ^°''  '^y  preschool  ac- 
tivity. A  family  in  this  income  bracket 
would  not  poMlbly  make  a  decision  n^t- 

t^I!^^^?J°^  '^°*^^'  0'  shelter 
t"' *^«^lng  they  consider  to  be  a  fringe 

J^  toiiiJ?"'  ^^''^  educational  scientists 
SfJ^f  "«  5*?  greatly  help  the  most 

h.^,^.*™*^**™*"*  ^  *«re«»  to,  we  will 
be  building  a  program  that  will  benefit 

£fjS  ^  ""!  P**"*"'  "^<*  ^  people  In 
between  will  not  participate  In  It.  lliey 
will  dec  de  not  to  participate  in  it,  and 

Plh'.  JS^*»?°J  ^  *"**  to  participate  In  It. 
I  twnk  the  Issue  Is  veiy  clear.  The  issue 

?/  ^^T®  ^°^  to  ^ore  the  vast  area 
of  radddle  America,  the  taxpayers  and 
working  people  whose  children  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  In  this  pro- 
gram but  ^  not  be  able  to  participate 
be<»i»e  of  the  economics  of  the  situation. 
That  Is  one  Issue. 

Another  issue  is  under  the  amendment 
^Lw*^S5***  "legating  the  decision  on 
eUriWllty  for  free  child  care  to  one  man. 
A  Cabinet  Secretary  would  make  that  de- 
cision as  to  whether  middle  America  Is 
«o^n«Jp  participate  In  the  program  or 
not.  Why  should  one  person  decide  that? 
Why  should  not  this  deliberative  body  of 
the  United  States  decide  that?  Why 
should  not  we,  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  make  that  decision?  Why  should 
we  expect  the  executive  branch  to  make 
a  decision  that  we  should  make? 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  we  reject 
me  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
yet  received  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
how  many  children  would  be  taken  care 
o:  under  the  $2  billion  program  that  Is 
authorized  by  the  legislation.  I  do  have, 
from  the  report,  on  page  43,  the  state- 
ment that: 

Prognuna  iHilch  meet  the  BtantUrds  at  Utte 
V  wlU  require  elgnlflcant  expenditures  per 
chUd.  The  Office  for  ChUd  Development  has 
estimated  that  desirable  programs  of  group 
day  care  for  3-  to  S-year-old  chUdren  would 
coet  an  average  of  93.373  per  chUd,  and  that 
programs  for  children  In  school  would  coet 
an  average  of  $863  per  child.  But  the  same 
OCD  study  foiuiMl  that  purely  custodial  ■err- 
Ices  for  chUdren  aged  3  to  6  would  coat  an 
average  at  $l,ias  and  $310  for  children  In 
■ohool. 
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Just  how  this  worics  out  is  a  little  hard 
to  get,  but  I  tliink  one  would  be  reason- 
ably accurate  to  say  we  would  be  pairing 
an  average  of  about  $1,000.  as  a  mini- 
mum. If  that  Is  so,  the  $2  billion  funding 
Is  going  to  take  care  of  only  2  million  of 
the  6  million  children  in  families  with  In- 
comes of  under  $7,000.  and  take  care  of 
only  two-thirds  of  those.  If  we  limited  It 
to  those  below  the  $4,000  level.  So  it 
would  take  care  of  only  two-tUrds  of 
them. 

Therefore  the  answer  is  clear.  If  we 
pushed  it  up  to  the  $7,000  level,  the  effect 
of  the  provision  in  the  bill  is  going  to  be 
to  deprive  some  children  in  families  with 
Incomes  of  less  than  $4,200  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  program  that  might  other- 
wise be  available. 

I  am  not  saying  what  the  level  should 
be  or  what  the  proper  mix  should  be.  My 
amendment  does  not  point  out  any  spe- 
dflc  figure.  It  leaves  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  HEW,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  program, 
to  make  the  determination  as  to  how  this 
balance  should  be  maintained. 

We  talk  about  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  as  being  such  an  excellent  Judge 
as  to  what  a  family  ought  to  be  spending 
and  what  fees  ought  to  be  proper  under 
a  child  development  program — something 
which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
would  shy  away  from  very,  very  fast. 
They  are  not  set  19  for  or  trained  for 
that  and  do  not  have  the  experts  to  de- 
termine what  the  proper,  allowable 
charge  for  fees  for  a  child  development 
program  should  be.  It  Is  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  which 
has  the  expertise  and  the  knowledge  in 
this  field. 

When  we  look  at  the  budget  Items,  we 
see  we  are  talking  about  every  item  in  the 
budget. 

I  noticed  with  some  amusement  that 
in  this  list  of  items  in  the  family  budget 
provision  for  alcoholic  beverages  is  left 
out  of  the  budget  of  $6,900.  I  am  not 
against  there  being  a  figure  in  that  budg- 
et for  alcoholic  beverages,  but  I  make  the 
point  that  there  is  an  item  of  $345  for 
recreation,  school  expenses,  tobacco,  and 
miscellaneous  items;  and  an  item  of  $165 
for  contributions  and  gifts.  These  are 
normal  expenditures.  However,  these  are 
Just  statistics,  and  nothing  more  than 
that.  When  it  is  said  that  not  one  dollar 
of  the  $7,000  can  be  put  into  fees,  I  say 
that  is  "bunk,"  because  that  is  what  it  is. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  Is  prepared  to  do  likewise. 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  NEiaoN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oblo. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^Hrglnla.  I  an- 
nounce  that   the    Smator   from    New 
Mexico    (Mr.   Aicderson),   the   Senator 
from  Nevada  (B4r.  Bibli).  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Brntoiac),  the 
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Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  C^hurch),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravil). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr! 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MAcmrso«) .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskix)  .  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pux) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkxan) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx).  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  HoLUifos), 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MANsnxu))  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Soiator  from  Wash- 
ingUui  (Mr.  Magnttson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
laitd)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  presmt  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkz)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  would  each  vote 

"nay."       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellkon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bnnrrrr). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  . 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  S^iator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbk)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  are  absent  on  official  businees. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
EtoioNicK),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith),  and  the  Smator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  are  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Tatt's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  87,  strike  all  of  UUe  IZ— National 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment has  been  offered  as  a  vehicle  to 
allow  me  to  deliver  a  speech  upon  a  most 
important  subject.  The  amendment  will 
not  be  voted  upon,  because  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama to  withdraw  the  amendment  upon 
the  conclusion  of  his  remarks. 

BUBINO   or   BCHOOLCHILDaKN 

Mr.  President,  today  literally  millions 
of  innocent  schoolchildren,  white  and 
black,  are  being  herded  into  buses  to  be 
transported  against  their  wills — against 
the  wills  of  their  parents — and  contrary 
to  the  best  judgment  of  locally  elected 
public  school  officials.  They  are  behig 
uprooted  from  their  neighborhoods  in 
cities  and  from  their  home  communities 
in  rural  areas.  These  children  will  spend 
the  better  part  of  their  waking  hours  in 
strange  schools  and  strange  communi- 
ties— separated  from  their  parents — iso- 
lated from  their  brothers  and  sisters  and 
friends  and  teachers  with  whom  they 
have  been  reared. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  preciseness  how  many  million  chil- 
dren are  involved  in  this  human  tragedy. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  numbers,  more  children  are  af- 
fected by  the  gargantuan  uprooting  of 
human  beings  by  Federal  court  decrees 
than  were  involved  in  the  CWldren's 
Crusades  of  medieval  times. 

However,  the  magnitude  of  this  busing 
operation  may  be  less  Important  than 
what  It  tells  us  of  the  convergence  of 
totalitarian  trends  In  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court.  We  are  confronted  with  a  totali- 
tarian power  In  the  Court  to  dictate  to 
citizens  In  matters  vitally  affecting  the 
health,  safety,  education,  and  general 
welfare  of  their  children.  This  is  an  ex- 
traordinary and  dsmgerous  power  In  the 
hands  of  any  men  and  particularly  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  not  responsible  to 
the  people. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  how  the 
Supreme  Court  undertakes  to  Justify  ac- 
quisition of  this  power.  The  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  opinion  talks  about  busing. 
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but  never  mentions  children.  It  talks 
about  racial  ratios,  but  not  about  human 
beings.  It  talks  about  schoolteachers,  but 
not  about  the  powers  of  Government  to 
order  their  lives — to  deprive  them  of 
vested  teacher  teniure  rights,  to  uproot 
them,  and  to  deprive  them  of  Jobs  by 
Federal  court  decree. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  at  his  seat  beside  me  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time.  He  knows  whereof 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  speaks 
in  criticizing  this  opinion  of  the  Siqx^me 
Court 

Mr.  President,  In  the  opinlcm  to  which 
I  have  referred,  there  Is  not  a  line — ^not 
even  a  word  about  the  parents  of  these 
children.  The  opinion  does  not  suggest 
the  moital  and  emotional  anguish  of 
parents  and  children.  It  says  nothing  of 
their  deep  concerns  and  fears  of  parents 
for  the  safety  of  their  loved  ones.  The 
Court  speaks  of  bislng  to  schools,  but  not 
busing  from  homes  and  communities  and 
neighborhoods. 

The  refusal  of  the  Court  to  recognize 
or  to  give  consideration  to  the  human 
condition  should  alert  us  to  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  problem  which  confronts  the 
people  and  for  that  reason  a  problem 
which  confronts  the  Court. 

Furthermore,  when  we  examine  the 
sophistry  employed  by  the  Court  to 
Justify  the  reduction  of  human  beings  to 
the  status  of  mere  digits  in  a  mechanistic 
formula  to  achieve  ideological  conform- 
ity, it  will  be  seen  that  the  Court  con- 
fesses the  irrationality  of  Its  decree  and 
its  willingness  to  rely  on  force  to  effect 
Its  will. 

The  Court  seeks  to  Justify  massive  up- 
rooting of  school  children  and  their 
transportation  to  distant  schools  and 
communities  by  blatanUy  crude  sc^his- 
try.  The  Court  begins  with  an  obvious 
fact  which  no  one  has  ever  questioned.  It 
says: 

Bus  tnmapartatloD  has  been  an  integral 
part  ot  the  public  education  system  for  yean, 
and  was  perhaps  the  single  most  Important 
factor  In  the  transition  from  the  one-room 
school  bouse  to  the  consoUdated  school.  .  .  . 
The  Importance  of  bus  transportation  as  a 
normal  and  accepted  tool  Is  recullly  discerni- 
ble in  this  and  the  oompcuilon  case. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  questions  that 
statement  of  the  obvious,  but  it  does  not 
support  what  the  Court  contends  for  and 
what  it  compds. 

The  truth  is  that  busing  has  never  be- 
fore been  used  to  uproot  children  and 
haul  them  past  perfectly  good  neighbor- 
hood and  local  schools  closed  on  orders  of 
Federal  Courts.  Busing  has  never  before 
been  used  to  transport  children  from 
their  local  rural  community  schools  to 
distant  and  strange  communities. 

Busing  has  never  before  been  used  to 
transport  children  away  from  walk-in 
8Cho<ds  in  their  neighborhoods  to  schools 
In  the  far  comers  of  populous  cities. 
Massive  "cross  busing"  has  never  before 
been  used  and  It  is  not  part  of  public 
school  policy  or  tradition  in  this  country, 
nor  has  it  ever  before  been  used  without 
consent  of  the  parents  of  the  children 
involved. 

Busing  has  never  before  been  compul- 
sory but  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis,  nor 


has  it  ever  been  considered  the  best 
method  of  transportatlm  of  children  to 
schools.  It  has  always  been  used  to  serve 
the  convenience,  and  not  the  inconven- 
ience, of  pupils  Involved  and  never  before 
In  the  history  of  our  Nation  have  tax- 
payers been  compelled  by  court  decrees 
to  purchase  schoolbuses  and  compelled 
to  participate  in  bizarre  busing  schemes 
contrary  to  their  wishes  and  desires.  And 
never  before  In  this  Nation's  history  has 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
undertaken  to  prescribe  bizarre  busing 
schones  and,  therefore,  been  forced  to 
attempt  to  Justify  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  it  deplorable 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  would  re- 
sort to  such  palpable  non  sequlturs  to 
mask  the  use  of  force  and  Justify  the  use 
of  force. 

I  am  equally  appalled  that  the  present 
Supreme  Court  continues  to  perpetuate 
the  palpable  absurdity  that  local  school 
boards  have  now  or  have  ever  had  the 
power  to  dismantle  State  Imposed  segre- 
gation. Yet,  the  Supreme  Court  continues 
to  assert  that  this  is  the  responsibility  of 
local  school  boards.  These  boards  con- 
tinue to  be  hauled  into  Federal  courts  for 
failures  to  do  what  they  have  no  power 
to  do. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  know, 
and  members  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
should  know,  that  local  school  boards 
caimot  r^)eal  constitutional  provisions 
or  laws  enacted  by  State  leglslatiures. 
Segregation  of  races  was  imposed  by 
State  constitutions  or  statutes.  Surely 
the  Court  knows  that.  But  for  the  Court 
to  continue  the  pretense  that  local  boards 
of  education  could  undo  what  has  been 
done  by  the  legislatures  of  States  leads 
one  to  wonder  if  any  Judge  on  the  Court 
has  ever  bothered  to  look  at  any  one  of 
the  50  separate  and  voluminous  State 
school  codes. 

Is  the  Court  aware  that  school  boards 
are  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of 
State  governments  and  that  they  have  no 
legislative  powers?  Is  the  Court  aware 
that  school  boards  derive  their  powers 
from  State  constitutions  or  from  State 
statutes  enacted  pursuant  to  the  con- 
stitution? Do  these  Judges  imagine  that 
local  school  boards  can  levy  taxes?  Do 
they  imagine  that  they  can  spend  State 
or  local  tax  funds  without  limitation  as 
to  piuTX)se? 

Yet,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  persists 
in  tliis  foolishness.  In  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  opinion,  the  Court  said: 

School  authontlas  are  clearly  charged  with 
the  affirmative  duty  to  take  whatever  atepa 
might  be  necessary  to  convert  to  a  imltary 
system  In  which  racial  discrimination  would 
be  eliminated  root  and  bmnoh.  891  VJB.  at 
437-438. 

•  •  •  courts  wUl  have  to  consider  whether 
the  action  of  (local)  school  authorities  con- 
stitutes good  faith  Implementation  of  the 
governing  constitutional  prlndplea.  .  .  . 

If  school  authorities  fall  In  their  affirma- 
tive obllgaUons  under  these  holdings.  Judi- 
cial authority  may  be  InvtAed. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
ever  before  read  such  nonsense  in  a  Su- 
preme Court  opinion.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Court  imposes  upon  local  school 
boards  a  responsibility  which  they  have 
no  power  to  perform.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Coiut  says  that  if  local  school  boards 


do  not  do  what  they  have  no  power  to 
do,  then  Federal  district  Courts  will  issue 
Judicial  decrees  and  compel  local  boards 
to  do  what  they  have  no  power  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  time  will  not  permit 
adequate  comment  on  numerous  fallacies 
and  contradictions  in  the  opinion  ac- 
companying the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
decision.  I  do  want  to  note,  however,  a 
problem  presented  by  one  of  many  con- 
tradictions. 

According  to  the  Supreme  Court,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
which  provides  the  Covai  with  "material 
assistance  in  answering  the  questions  of 
remedy  for  State-imposed  segregation." 
We  might  ask  what  assistance  Congress 
gave  local  school  boards  to  remedy  State- 
imposed  segregation.  The  answer  is 
"none." 

However,  Congress  has  Imposed  limita- 
tions upon  the  expenditure  of  appropria- 
tions made  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  purpose 
of  desegregation.  For  example,  Congress 
has  said  that  Federal  fund  cannot  be 
used  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  local 
public  schools  "except  as  required  by  the 
Constitution."  But  in  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg the  Supreme  Court  said: 

If  we  were  to  read  the  holding  of  the 
district  court  to  require,  as  a  matter  of 
substantive  constitutional  right,  any  par- 
ticular degree  of  racial  balance  or  mixing 
that  approach  would  be  dlsapprcved  and  we 
would  be  obliged  to  reverse. 

It  follows  that  if  racial  balance  is  not 
required  by  the  Constitution,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  not  use  its  funds  to  prescribe  racial 
balance  or  to  implement  school  plans 
designed  to  £u;hieve  racial  balance.  So 
much  for  remedies  provided  by  Congress. 
So  what  about  Court  remedies?  The 
Court  states: 

Absent  a  constitutional  violation  there 
would  be  no  basis  for  Judiciary  ordering 
assignment  of  students  on  a  racial  basis. 

So,  if  racial  balance  is  not  required  by 
the  Constitution,  racial  imbalance  in 
schools  is  not  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  courts  have  no  authority  to 
assign  students  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
It  must  follow  that  U.S.  district  courts 
have  no  authority  in  shaping  remedies 
to  order  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance 
In  schools. 

Yet,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  approved 
a  lower  court  order  in  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  case,  which  order  Involved 
massive  crosstown  busing  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance  of  71  percent  to  29  percent 
in  all  schools  in  the  system.  Furthermore, 
the  Supreme  Court  indicated  that  the 
lower  court  order  requiring  racial  balance 
was  Justified  "as  a  beginning,"  even 
though  not  required  by  the  Constitution. 
The  Supreme  Court  also  Justified  what 
it  called  "administratively  awkward,  in- 
convenient or  even  bizarre"  school  plans 
to  achieve  racial  balance  which  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  are  becom- 
ing fed  up  with  this  sort  of  sloppy  rea- 
soning. The  Supreme  Court  is  walking 
on  quicksand  and  its  decisions  are  being 
ridiculed  and  rejected.  The  Court  in  turn 
is  compelled  to  resort  to  force  to  get  tem- 
porary acceptance  of  its  decisions.  Public 
disillusionment  is  widespread.  The  basis 
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of  this  discontent  is  touched  upon  by  the 
distinguished  Oovemor  of  Florida,  in  a 
commencement  address  at  the  University 
of  Florida  on  August  28,  1971,  in  which 
he  observed : 

The  busing,  certainly.  Is  an  artificial  In- 
adequate  Instrument  of  change.  Nobody  real- 
ly wants  it — not  you,  not  me,  not  the  peo- 
ple, nor  the  school  boards — not  even  the 
courts. 

The  discontent  results  from  the  fact 
that  nobody  wants  Involuntary  busing  of 
school  children  except  members  of  the 
ideological  left.  Including  zealots  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  hidebound  ideologists 
among  members  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  and  other  U.S.  courts. 

The  situation  has  deteriorated  to  the 
point  that  U.S.  district  court  judges  are 
beginning  to  rebel  against  what  they  are 
compelled  to  do  under  orders  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  It  is  not  uncommon  to- 
day for  district  court  judges  to  speak  in 
caustic  terms  about  the  compulsion  un- 
der which  they  issue  decrees  which  vio- 
late their  conscience.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  that  it  violates  the  Constitution  as 
well  as  the  consciences  of  the  Judges.  One 
district  court  judge  in  Virginia  used 
the  word  "criminal"  to  describe  the 
school  plan  he  was  compelled  to  Impose 
upon  the  people.  James  J.  Kilpa trick  in 
a  recent  nationally  ss^dicated  column 
commented  on  a  meeting  of  public 
school  officials  in  which  they  mentiraied 
their  fear  of  speaking  out  against  un- 
reasonable and  irrational  busing  deci- 
sions imposed  upon  them. 

Nationwide  polls  Indicate  a  moimting 
revulsion  against  dictatorial  school  de- 
crees. Governors  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ators are  speaking  out  against  them. 
Petitions,  telegrams,  wires,  and  letters 
of  protest  pour  into  my  office — and  not 
merely  from  Alabama  constituents — and 
there  is  a  marked  change  in  this  general 
tenor  of  these  letters. 

For  one  thing,  some  ask  why  countless 
thousands  of  public  officials  are  submit- 
ting to  Judicial  tyranny.  One  constituent 
asked  if  district  court  Judges  and  other 
public  officials  are  not  falling  back  on 
Wirz'  defense  as  expressed  in  the  play, 
"The  Andersonvllle  Trial" : 

Wntz.  That  one  does  as  he  is  ordered.  That 
he  keeps  his  feelings  to  himself.  That  he 
does  not  play  the  heroic  game  which  some 
people  who  are  not  in  his  position  think  he 
could  play.  That  he  obeys,  'niat  he  does  not 
concern  himself  with  the  policies  of  his  su- 
periors— but  obeys.  That  he  does  his  as- 
signed job  and  obeys.  That  when  the  order  to 
charge  is  given — he  obeys.  That  when  ordered 
to  keep  prisoners — he  obeys.  And  if  In  so 
dodng  he  must  die,  then  he  dies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  who  Is  in 
control  of  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  desire? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  have  an  additional  15  minutes,  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nortii  Caro- 
lina would  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy. 
It  is  my  IntentlOTi  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  as  stated  at  the  outset  of 


my  remarks.  If  ext^ided  15  minutes  by 
the  opposition,  it  will  result  In  the 
amendment  being  withdrawn. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  how  long  will  the  peo- 
ple continue  to  obey  the  Court  when 
they  know  that  the  Court  is  wrong?  The 
people  know  that  UjS.  courts  have  no 
legitimate  power  to  snatch  up  children 
and  herd  them  into  buses  for  any  rea- 
son— good  or  bad.  Courts  have  no  au- 
thority to  close  down  local  public  schools 
either  by  torch  or  by  decree.  Courts  have 
no  authority  imder  the  Constitution  to 
abolish  vested  teacher  tenure  rights  and 
to  issue  orders  to  schoolteachers  or  any 
other  adult  concerning  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  their  «nployment.  The  UJS. 
Supreme  Court  can  claim  this  power  imtil 
its  members  are  blue  in  the  face,  but  the 
people  will  not  believe  them. 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  is  compelled 
to  resort  to  force — and  this  is  the  hideous 
thing  that  repels  all  thinking  persons.  In 
this  connection,  the  following  observa- 
tion from  the  spring  1970  special  issue 
of  Boston  University  Law  Review  is 
worthy  of  note: 

In  the  event  that  the  threat  of  sanctions 
Is  Inadequate,  the  Court  must  rely  upon  the 
process  of  "force"  to  bring  about  the  change 
in  the  status  quo.  By  this  process,  the  Exec- 
utive actually  Invokes  its  sanctions  against 
those  who  are  resisting  the  mandate  of  the 
Court.  An  example  of  the  use  of  force  Is  the 
use  of  troops  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  The 
values  held  by  the  people  In  LltUe  Rock  were 
so  "deeply  felt"  that  the  threat  of  sanctions 
had  no  effect;  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
force  the  people  to  abide  by  the  Court's  de- 
cision. However,  the  use  of  power  and  force 
do  not,  by  themselves,  legitimize  an  opinion. 
Rather  they  serve  to  bring  about  only  a  tem- 
porary acquiescence  In  the  opinion;  If  the 
opinion  is  to  become  legitimate.  It  must  sub- 
sequently be  acceptable  on  Its  own  merits. 
The  continued  reluctance  to  desegregate  the 
schools  in  the  South  perhaps  best  illustrates 
this  limitation  In  the  effectiveness  of  force 
and  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  these  things 
because  it  is  my  personal  conviction  that 
the  thinking  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  con- 
fined by  an  ideological  straitjacket.  They 
have  lost  sight  of  reality.  I  concur  in  the 
Judgment  of  Eric  Hoffer,  who  said  that: 

Those  who  would  sacrifice  a  generation  to 
realize  an  ideal  are  the  enemies  of  mankind. 
...  no  matter  how  noble  the  objectives  of 
a  government.  If  It  blurs  decency  and  kind- 
ness, cheapens  human  life,  and  breeds  iU  wUl 
and  suspicion.  It  is  an  evil  government. 

In  this  regard,  I  also  agree  with  the 
observations  of  Sidney  Hook  who  con- 
demns authoritarian  and  totalitarian  re- 
gimes as  characterized  by:  "A  total  ab- 
sence of  concern  for  the  individual  per- 
son, an  attitude  of  high  official  quarters 
and  low,  which  regarded  the  lives  of  hu- 
man beings  as  if  they  were  so  much  raw 
material  like  iron,  coal,  and  scrap." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  are  not  going  to  be  dictated 
to  by  nine  nonelected  Supreme  Court 
Judges  in  matters  that  adversely  affect 
the  life,  safety,  physical  and  emotional 
health,  education,  and  general  welfare  of 


their  children.  They  are  not  going  to  be 
treated  as  if  they  or  their  children  are 
raw  materials  to  be  utilized  by  courts  or 
anybody  else  to  achieve  some  socialistic 
ideal  of  mathematical  equality. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  quote  a  conclu- 
sion expressed  by  George  E.  Reedy,  a 
former  member  of  the  White  House  inner 
circle  who  in  the  final  paragraph  of  his 
book,  "The  Twilight  of  the  Presidency," 
had  this  to  say: 

Somehow  this  thing  must  be  made  human 
again.  Somehow  we  must  learn  to  govern 
our  people  from  an  office  that  Is  seciilar  and 
not  tnxD.  a  court  that  Is  sanctified.  If  our 
destruction  comes.  It  wUl  be  because  we 
placed  our  falth^^our  unquestioning  faith — 
in  institutions  that  were  only  brick  and  wood 
and  in  men  who  were  only  flesh  and  blood 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  the 
last  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Mr.  President,  the  "court"  to  which  Mr. 
Reedy  refers  is  not  the  UJS.  Supreme 
Court,  but  the  Office  of  the  President. 
However,  the  conclusion  is  applicable  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  invited  a 
confrontation  with  the  people.  Some- 
thing has  to  give.  The  institution  of  pub- 
lic school  education  is  threatened  by  the 
loss  of  public  support.  The  institution  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  threatened  by  loss  of  its  authority.  I 
repeat,  something  has  to  give.  For  my 
part,  I  intend  to  support  public  school 
education  in  this  Nation,  and  I  intend  to 
do  everything  within  my  power  to  divest 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  of  powers  which 
It  does  not  have  under  the  Constitution 
and  which  it  cannot  have  in  a  free 
society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  item  ap- 
pearing on  the  AP  news  ticker  this  after- 
noon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

School  Busing 

School  integration  by  busing  produced  a 
violent  scuffie  in  Pontlac.  Mich.,  a  white  boy- 
cott in  Boeton,  and  peaceable  compliance  In 
Mobile,  Ala.,  today. 

Nine  pupils  were  Injured  and  five  pickets 
arrested  at  Lincoln  Junior  High  School  in 
Pontlac  as  demonstrations  against  the  busing 
program  continued  for  the  second  day. 

At  another  Pontlac  school,  two  women 
pickets  were  arrested  for  trying  to  halt  buses 
by  leaping  onto  the  hoods.  Poiir  male  pickets 
were  arrested  at  a  bus  parking  lot  for  trying 
to  stop  buses  from  leaving.  Police  decked  a 
path  for  the  b\ises  through  about  175  demon- 
strators. 

In  Boston,  only  a  handful  of  the  396  white 
chUdren  assigned  to  a  school  In  a  black  neigh- 
borhood showed  up  on  opening  day.  Two 
came  by  bus,  and  a  half-dozen  on  foot. 

Many  white  parents  In  Boeton  took  their 
children  to  their  old  schools,  where  they  were 
told  they  could  sit  In  classrooms,  but  could 
not  be  reglartered.  Annoimcement  of  the  Bos- 
ton plan  led  to  a  day  of  demonstraUona  an 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Ivlr.  President,  I  point  out 
that  the  item  on  the  AP  ticker  states  la 
part: 

School  integration  by  busing  produced  a 
violent  scuffle  in  Pontlac,  Michigan,  a  white 
boycott  in  Boeton,  and  peaceable  compliance 
in  MobUe,  Alabama,  today. 
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Mr.  President,  that  gives  credence  to 
my  statements  made  on  the  floor  many 
times  that  the  people  In  the  South  will 
solve  this  problem  before  the  people  In 
any  of  the  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Bir.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recobo  a  copy 
of  a  great  speech  made  by  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader,  the 
able  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btu>),  at  the  national  convention  of 
the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  on 
September  3, 1971.  This  is  a  great  speech, 
and  I  thinic  that  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate should  have  the  opportimity  to  read 
it.  It  deserves  to  be  heard  in  this  great 
forum,  the  U.S.  Senate  where  it  will  take 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  logical  and 
statesmanlike  speeches  given  in  this 
Chamber. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rigors, 
as  follows: 
School  Bronro  and  Fokckd  iMTKUunoif:  A 

DlSOENTING  OrotlON 

(9p«eob  by  VS.  Senator  Robxxt  O.  Btbd, 
Democrat  of  West  Virginia  to  tbe  national 
convention  of  tbe  Young  Americans  tar 
Freedom,  Houaton,  Tex.,  September  3, 1971) 
Members  of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  tbe  issue  of  busing 
puplU  to  bring  about  forced  Integration  In 
public  scbools  la  stirring  controversy 
tbroughout  tbe  ountry  as  scbools  open  again. 
Despite  what  la  depicted  In  some  segments  of 
the  news  media  as  generally  quiet  acceptance, 
such  busing  Is  wlddy  resented  and  opposed. 
Inasmuch  as  tbls  emotlon-ebarged  Issue 
vitally  affects  some  vMy  basic  concepts  of 
American  society  and  American  freedom.  I 
propose  to  discuss  It  briefly  with  you  today. 
Tbe  busing  of  children  Is  really  not  the 
bedrock  Issue.  In  fact.  It  is  but  tbe  surface 
manifestation  of  the  basic  Issue  Involved — 
It  is  reaUy  Just  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  That 
part  of  the  Iceberg  which  la  of  nx>re  basic 
significance  and  which  does  not  Immediately 
surface  In  tbe  emotlon>packed  discussions 
and  speeches  by  presidents,  governors,  and 
outraged  parents,  is  the  simple  issue  of  as- 
signing pupUs  m  tbe  public  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race. 

For  the  m<Mnent,  however,  I  aball  eschew 
the  basic  issue  and  direct  my  attention 
briefly  to  that  more  volatile  subject  of  bus- 
ing. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  have  always 
had  busing  of  students,  so  why  be  concerned 
when  there  la  busing  of  students  now.  But 
such  an  argument  misses  the  point.  True,  we 
have  bad  busing  for  many,  many  years  in 
this  country — prior  even  to  the  1054  decision 
In  tbe  case  of  Broum  v.  Board  of  Education.  I 
remember  riding  a  schocH  bus  myself  back  In 
Mercer  County,  West  Virginia,  forty  years 
ago.  But  It  was  because  tbe  nearest  high 
school  was  seven  miles  away,  and  the  only 
way  to  get  there  was  partly  on  foot  and 
partly  by  bus — far  different  from  today's 
denial  of  access  to  a  nelgbboiiiood  school  and 
forced  attendance — based  solely  on  race — of 
a  school  seven  or  ten  or  twenty  mUes  away 
Just  to  satisfy  some  arbitrary  formula  re- 
garding racial  balance. 

But,  some  win  say,  what  about  tbe  bus- 
ing that  occurred  for  years  In  support  of 
segregation?  The  answer  Is  that  school  seg- 
regation was  the  law  of  the  land  In  that 
day — by  statute  and  by  court  decision  baaed 
on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Oonatltutlon. 
The  people  generally — black  and  white — ac- 
cepted school  segregation  aa  the  law;  tbe 
people  generaUy  were  satlsfled  with  the  law 
as  It  was.  and  wanted  It  that  way:  and  the 
people  were  wUling.  voluntarUy.  to  pay  tbe 
financial  costs  of  busing  to  matrit^in  a  seg- 
regated school  system. 


Now,  the  situation  has  changed.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  In  19M  riiled  out  forced 
racial  segregation  In  the  public  schools. 
The  people,  north  and  south,  have  now 
generally  accepted  that  decision  as  the  right 
one.  But  the  financial  costs  of  sense- 
less, mass  busing,  arbitrary  assignments  and 
attendance  ratios  based  purely  on  race — un- 
supported by  the  constitution — are  not  be- 
ing borne  by  the  taxpayers  today  either  vol- 
imtarlly  or  willingly.  Tbey  are  being  forced 
against  tbelr  will  to  bear  such  costs. 

Forced  Integration  and  busing  programs 
are  contributing  very  materially  to  the  ad- 
vancing deterioration  of  tbe  Inner-cltlee. 
Whites  who  can  afford  to  do  so  are  mov- 
ing farther  and  farther  away  Into  the  su- 
burbs, with  the  result  that  shopping  centers 
and  other  outlying  developments  are  taking 
away  the  business  and  tax  base  upon  which 
dtles — and  their  schocri  systems — must  de- 
pend. Busing  thus  becomes  a  self-defeating 
process.  When  chUdren  are  going  to  be 
hauled  willy  nUly  away  from  their  homes 
and  neighborhoods  it  lessens  tbe  chances  for 
Improvement  of  the  Inner-clty  schools  whlcb 
are  most  In  need  of  Improvement. 

In  Blohmond.  VlrglnU,  a  suit  is  present- 
ly underway  to  force  the  merging  of  the 
Richmond  dty  school  system  and  the  adjoin- 
ing Henrico  and  Chesterfield  County  school 
^sterns  In  order  to  rescue  the  city  schools 
from  their  deterioration.  The  city  schools 
bave  become  predominantly  black  becaiise 
of  the  flight  to  the  suburbs  of  whites,  while 
the  two  county  school  systems  are  predom- 
inantly white. 

But  whites  are  now  moving  farther  into 
the  country,  and  It  could  become  a  physical 
impossibility  to  achieve  a  theoretical  racial 
mix.  Are  the  courts  going  to  require  that 
children  be  transported  thirty,  forty,  fifty, 
sixty  miles  a  day?  Where  la  the  Une  to  be 
drawn?  Or.  are  the  federal  courts  prepared 
now  to  try  to  impose  racially-determined 
housing  and  residential  quotas? 

To  cite  another  example  of  white  flight  to 
the  suburbs,  one  need  only  look  at  the  public 
school  system  In  Atlanta.  Georgia,  which  was 
70  percent  white  and  80  percent  black  Just 
13  years  ago.  In  1968.  Successive  desegrega- 
tion orders  during  this  period  have  resulted 
in  an  exodus  of  wliite  population  to  the 
suburbs.  Enrollment  in  the  public  schools  of 
Atlanta  is  today  the  exact  reverse  of  13  years 
ago — 30  percent  white.  70  percent  black.  Ear- 
Uer  this  summer,  two  federal  Judges  refused 
to  order  further  desegregation,  saying  that 
It  wovild  simply  hasten  this  white  flight. 
"The  problem."  they  said,  "is  no  longer  how 
to  achieve  integration,  but  how  to  prevent 
resegregation." 

The  same  thing  has  happened — and  partly 
for  the  same  reasons — In  Washington,  D.C.. 
where  the  school  population  la  96  percent 
black.  How  tragic  that  the  courts  have  been 
so  blind,  until  It  Is  too  late,  to  the  reality 
that  parents  simply  do  not  intend  to  trust 
the  welfare  or  safety  or  tbe  education  of 
their  ChUdren— their  most  priceless  posses- 
sion—to  the  social  experimentatton  of  Judges 
and  HEW  officials. 

White  persons  alone  ate  not  the  only  per- 
sons concerned  about  the  growing  trend 
toward  busing.  Blacks  are  also  concerned. 
An  all-black  school  does  not,  per  se.  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  an  inferior  school,  a  school 
without  quality  or  educational  opportunity. 
The  concept  that  mass  busing  and  racial 
quotas  constitute  tbe  only  way  to  improve 
education  for  blacks  rests  on  an  extremely 
faulty  premise.  It  should  t>e  obvious  tbat  the 
way  to  improve  educational  opportunities  for 
blacks  Is  to  Improve  the  schools  which  they 
attend — and  that  is  wliat  the  co\u-ta  and  the 
government  really  sbotUd  be  concerned  with. 
The  vast  amounts  of  money  that  are  being 
used  to  purchase  great  fleets  of  school  buses 
could  much  bettar  be  used  for  the  upgrad- 
ing of  sub-standard  schools.  The  courts  could 


do  much  more  for  the  improvement  of  black 
education,  and  for  making  better  economic 
opportunities  available  to  blacks,  if  tbey 
would  require,  under  the  equal  protection 
cUuse  of  the  Constitution,  that  equal 
amounU  of  money  be  expended  per  pupU  on 
blacka  and  tDhiteM.  That  would  be  a  much 
sounder  approach  than  the  present  dSwrnp- 
tlve  busing  approach. 

Tbe  strangest  aspect  of  the  forced  integra- 
tion and  busing  craze  la  that  Improving  edu- 
cation for  all  children — and  especially  for 
blacks,  where  their  schools  have  been  sub- 
standard— has  taken  a  back  seat  to  the 
achievement  of  racial  quotas  in  the  schools. 
There  is  no  evldeitoe  that  I  know  of  to  indi- 
cate that  such  quotas  *nh»n«f  education  for 
either  blacks  or  whites — and  there  are  good 
reasons  to  think  tbat  tbe  oppbslte  is  true. 

Polarization  of  tbe  races  is  intensifled 
when  neighborhood  and  school  Identities  are 
destroyed  and  when  students  And  that  they 
cannot  compete  successfuUy  with  other  stu- 
dents who  may  bave  had  superior  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  past. 

What  is  most  llksly  to  be  achieved  by  bus- 
ing and  forced  integration  Is  increasing  me- 
diocrity in  education.  A  leveling  process  will 
have  been  set  In  motion  whlcb  can  have  the 
effect  of  stifling  incentive  for  the  bright  and 
gifted  whUe  discouraging  the  less  weU  pra- 
pared  and  the  slow  learner.  In  this  sitiuttlon 
the  skyrocketing  growth  In  private  schools, 
SB  appoaed  to  putbllo  eduoatlon,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue— to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  schools. 

Along  with  busing,  there  U  the  equally 
nonsensical  obsession  these  days  with  racial 
quotas.  Bducatlon  by  racial  quotas  Is  not 
quality  education.  I  dont  care  what  court  or 
what  HKW  bureaucrat  says  It  Is.  It  Just  Isnt 
so.  Too  many  Judges  and  HEW  ofllolalB,  tele- 
vision c<Mnmentators  and  newspaper  col- 
imxnlsts  these  days  believe  that  unless  there 
la  forced  integration  there  can  be  no  quality 
education.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  say  tbey 
really  believe  this;  they  only  act  tbat  way. 
If  they  really  believed  it,  they  wouldn't  send 
their  own  children  to  private  schools  or  to 
predominantly  white  schools  in  suburbia. 
They  would  live  In  the  Inner-clty  and  send 
tbelr  ChUdren  to  scbools  there  where  they 
could  help  bring  about  racial  balance. 

Were  tbe  Imposition  of  racial  quotas  In  the 
public  scbools  necessary  in  order  to  conform 
to  tbe  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  no  fair-minded  individ- 
ual could  legitimately  complain.  But  can  it 
be  serloiiBly  contended  tbat  in  a  city,  the 
population  of  which  is,  say,  66  percent  white 
and  86  percent  black,  the  Constitution  i«- 
qulres  the  placement  of  620  whites  and  380 
blacks,  or  some  comparable  ratio,  in  each 
school — with  all  of  the  cross-city  busing  that 
woiUd  be  entaUed?  Doesnt  it  all  become  a 
little  sUly  to  argue  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires such? 

We  are  told  that  forced  Integration  Is  Im- 
portant because  It  will  teach  the  races  to  live 
together  In  peace.  But  will  it?  Judging  from 
tbe  many  racial  Incidents  of  flgbttng,  knlflng, 
and  shooting  that  are  Increasingly  occurring 
in  the  nation's  high  schools,  there  Is  cause 
to  question  tbe  efficacy  of  such  forced  race 
mixing  as  a  way  to  achieve  racial  peace  and 
understanding.  Wouldn't  volun'tary  Integra- 
tion— based  on  freedom  to  choose  tbe  closest 
neighborhood  school — be  th«|  wiser,  more 
common-sense  approach? 

Can  anyone  seriously  contend  that,  to 
uphold  and  enforce  the  Constitutional  right 
of  Negro  studenu  to  equal  protection,  tbey 
must  be  uprooted  and  forced  to  travel  agalnat 
their  own  wishes — by  foot  or  by  bus — away 
from  their  own  neighborhood  schools  and  to 
some  distant  school,  merely  that  they  may 
attend  classes  with  white  chUdren?  How 
utterly  nonsensical  bave  the  courts  become? 
What  a  dUtorted.  twisted  interpretation  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  I 

What  kind  of  national  madness  has  ob- 
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sessed  us  I  And  madness  It  can  only  be  when 
coxuts  and  government  agencies  Impose  their 
own  arbitrary  choice  of  schools  to  be  at- 
tended— a  choice  based  solely  upon  race- 
regardless  of  tbe  wishes,  nay.  even  in  com- 
plete opposition  to  the  wishes  of  parents  and 
children.  Negroes  and  whites  alike. 

The  Waahlngton  Sunday  Star  for  August 
39  said:  "Repeated  Instances  of  black  par- 
ents in  tbe  South  balking  at  school  desegre- 
gation plans  are  making  civil  rights  lawyers 
and  government  officials  wonder  whether  a 
new  outlook  toward  Integration  Is  develop- 
ing among  Southern  blacks". 

A  former  director  of  the  Department  of 
HEW'a  Office  of  CivU  Ri^ts,  Mrs.  Ruby  Mar- 
tin, now  with  the  Washington  Research 
Project,  a  private  organization  that  serves  as 
a  watchdog  over  desegregation,  was  quoted  In 
the  article  aa  saying  that  blacks  "often  have 
a  very  big  feeling  of  being  had"  when  de- 
aegregation  plana  put  the  biuxlen  of  busing 
exclusively  on  black  children  and  when  the 
closing  of  formerly  black  scbools  results  in 
black  principals  and  teachers  losing  their 
Jobs. 

Little  wonder  that  Infuriated  Mack  par- 
ents are  threatening  boycott!  Little  wonder 
that  outraged  white  parents  have  flled  re- 
quest after  request  for  pupil  records  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  placing  their  children  in  private 
scbools  I 

Would  Vb»  pMfde  of  this  country  tcderate 
this  nonsense  if  it  were  sought  to  be  i>er- 
petrated  on  them  by  legislative  bodies?  Tbe 
answer  has  to  be  no,  because  the  people  then 
would  have  the  recourse  of  the  ballot  in 
purging  from  public  office  those  who  would 
visit  upon  them  and  their  chUdren  such  a 
monatroua  and  costly  madness.  But  the  peo- 
ple are  helpless  in  the  face  of  edicts  from  the 
courts  that  obstinately  and  stubbornly  re- 
fuse to  foUow  a  rule  of  reason  In  this  most 
ddlcate  of  all  problems.  And  why  do  the 
courts — and  particularly  the  Supreme 
Court — ^persist  in  their  authoritarian  course? 
Is  it  because  they  are  unwiUlng  to  admit 
error  In  having  gone  too  far  already  and  are 
determined  at  all  cost  to  force  people,  over 
a  period  of  time,  to  become  resigned  to  the 
Inevltableness  of  school  assignments  based  on 
racial  formulae? 

Any  Negro  chUd  baa  a  constitutional  right 
to  attend  the  public  school  of  his  choice,  and 
state  authorities  ought  to  be  bound  to  guar- 
antee and.  If  need  be,  to  enforce  tbat  right. 
It  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  any  act  of  the 
state  to  force  that  child,  because  of  his  race, 
to  attend  a  particular  school  against  bis 
wishes  and  in  preference  to  the  school  of  his 
choice  wotUd  be  violative  of  his  constitutional 
rights. 

It  is  preposterous  to  maintain  that  those 
who  wrote  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  In- 
tended that  a  Negro  chUd  should  be  forced 
by  the  State  to  attend  a  public  school  In 
which  hla  race  la  In  the  minority  when  be 
may  desire  to  attend  hla  neighborhood  school 
where  his  race  is  in  tbe  majority?  He  may 
Just  prefer  to  be  with  his  own  race  I  How  can 
any  court  seriously  contend  that  it  protects 
that  chUd's  constitutional  rights  when  it 
forces  his  school  to  be  closed,  and  forces  him 
to  attend — on  foot  or  by  bus — a  school  which 
Is  to  bis  cost  and  inconvenience  and  which 
he  does  not  want  to  attend? 

Now,  let  me  proceed  to  that  whlcb  la  really 
basic  to  this  whole  emotion-packed  subject — 
to  wit.  forced  integration,  or  the  assignment 
of  pupUs  in  the  public  schools  on  tbe  basis 
of  race. 

Does  the  Constitution,  in  fact,  reqiUre 
forced  Integration?  Does  the  Constitution,  In 
fact,  countenance  pupU  assignment  on  a 
racial  basia? 

In  dealing  with  these  questions,  let  us  go 
back  to  December  9. 1963,  when  the  flve  cases 
ultimately  decided  under  the  name  of  Broum 
V.  Board  of  Education  were  flrst  argued 
before  the  United  States  Supreme   Court. 


ISx.  Thxirgood  Marshall,  then  the  chief  coun- 
sel for  tbe  NAACP,  arguing  the  case  of 
Briggs  v.  Klliott,  from  South  Carolina,  made 
some  meet  interesting  comments.  His  point 
was  that  what  the  plaintiffs  wanted  was  the 
txHding,  on  constitutional  gnmnds.  of  the 
South  Carolina  statute  requiring  schocd 
boards  to  segregate  chUdren  by  race.  "(I)f 
this  Court  would  reverse  and  the  case  would 
be  sent  back."  he  told  the  Court,  "we  are  not 
asking  for  affirmative  relief.  That  wiU  not 
put  anybody  in  any  school.  The  only  thing 
that  we  ask  for  is  that  the  state-imposed 
racial  segregation  be  taken  off,  and  to  leave 
the  county  school  board,  the  coxinty  people, 
the  district  people,  to  work  out  their  own 
solution  of  the  problem  to  assign  chUdren  on 
any  reasonable  basis  they  want  to  assign 
them  on." 

I  think  It  is  reaaonaible  to  say  that  none  of 
the  other  attorneys  representing  Negro 
plaintiffs  said  anything  to  contradict  Mr. 
Marshall's  assertion  that  all  that  they 
sought  was  an  invtUidation  of  actwol  aaaign- 
tnenta  by  race  or  color  and  an  affirmative 
requirement  that  assignment  be  on  a  non- 
diacriminatory  basis,  through  districting  or 
proximity  of  schools  or  some  such  neutral 
standard.  And  that  in  essence  la  the  relief 
which  the  plaintiffs  properly  received  in  the 
Brown  decisions. 

Today,  however,  an  umaT.ing  transforma- 
tion has  been  wrougbt.  Now  it  is  not  tne 
abaertce  of  discriminatory  standards  In  as- 
signment which  is  tbe  keystone  of  desegre- 
gation law.  Indeed,  race  m.u»t  be  taken  Into 
account,  because  what  Is  now  forbidden  are 
all-white  and  all-black  schools  or  schools 
made  up  predominantly  of  one  race  or  the 
other.  Pupils,  teachers,  and  supporting  staff 
must  all  now  be  assigned  by  race,  and  by  race 
alone.  Racial  ratios  bave  become  the  order 
of  the  day. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  when  the 
States  and  localities  are  required  to  operate 
school  systems  to  serve  the  primary  purpose 
of  integration  rather  than  education,  and  to 
conduct  one  long  complicated  experiment  in 
sociological  leveling,  public  support  of  public 
education  Is  bound  to  suffer. 

The  difficulty  simply  is  that  some  of  the 
federal  courts  leave  the  ln4>re8slon  that  they 
are  no  longer  concerned  with  adjudicating 
rights  under  the  Constitution,  no  longer 
concerned  with  determiiUng  the  meaning  of 
tbe  equal  protection  clause  for  school  as- 
signments but  are,  instead,  relying  on  the 
Constitution  to  carry  out  a  visionary  and 
impractical  program  of  social  engineering 
which,  I  am  convinced,  most  Americans 
would  reject  out  of  hand  were  it  to  emanate 
from  Congress  or  the  Executive. 

Before  we  can  sucoessfxUly  oppose  im- 
plementation of  this  grand  design  which 
apparently  exists  as  a  base  plan  somewhere 
so  strongly  that  it  has  survived  a  change 
of  AdmiiUstratlons  and  a  change  in  leader- 
ship on  the  Supreme  Court,  before  we  can 
turn  things  around  and  put  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  education  of  otir  chUdren  in 
flrst  place,  we  must  get  our  bearings  and  take 
our  stand  on  fundamental  things.  What  we 
need  to  do  Is  think  long  and  hard  and  place 
our  position  on  fundamentals — the  most  fun- 
damental fact  being  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  forbids  segregation  but  it  does 
not  command  integration. 

That  distinction  has  been  much  belittled 
by  the  social  engineers  on  and  off  the  bench 
In  recent  years.  But  Thurgood  Marshall  was 
right  when  he  assutred  Justice  Frankfurter 
that  all  the  plaintiffs  wanted  was  an  order 
ending  state-compelled  segregation,  right 
because  that  was  all  tbey  were  constitu- 
tionally entitled  to.  Chief  Judge  John  Parker 
was  eloquently  simple  in  tbe  opinion  in 
Brigga  v.  Elliott  on  remand.  "Nothing  in  tbe 
Constitution  or  in  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  takes  away  from  the  people 
freedom  to  choose  the  8cho<ds  they  attend." 


Or  as  an  eminent  successor  of  Judge  Parker. 
Chief  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth,  wrote  In 
1987:  "If  each  pupU,  each  year,  attends  tbe 
school  of  his  choice,  tbe  Constitution  does 
not  require  that  be  be  dqnlved  of  his  choice 
vmless  its  exercise  is  not  free." 

Judge  Haynsworth  paid  dearly  for  his  ad- 
herence to  tbat  simple  idea.  And  tbe  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  however  they  may 
qualify  their  pronouncements,  have  effec- 
tively renounced  tbe  idea.  The  tragedy  was 
that  there  has  been  no  Jiistice  on  the  Court 
who  would  give  voice  to  the  dissent  from 
the  majority's  edict,  no  Justice  who  by  ex- 
ample or  reason  and  historical  soundness  of 
interpretation  could  have  given  those  of  \u 
who  deplore  the  Court's  excesses  a  standard 
to  repair  to.  In  the  absence,  then,  of  such  a 
Justice,  such  a  standard,  it  is  up  to  us  the 
American  pe<^le.  dealing  in  reason  with  tbe 
Issue,  to  formvtlate  a  stand  and  to  urge  its 
acceptance  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which 
cannot  long  remain  Ignorant  of  the  trauma 
which  its  present  standard  Is  InfUctlng  not 
only  on  the  South  but.  In  time,  wlU  also  In- 
flict throughout  the  Country. 

Let  me  say  for  the  record  that  I  fiUIy  agree 
with  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  which 
forbade  pupil  assignments  on  the  basis  of 
race.  I  want  that  clearly  estabUsbed. 

But  the  district  Judge  In  the  Swann  case 
brought  a  new  and  different  rationale  Into 
the  desegregation  picture.  He  found  that  tbe 
school  board  bad  selected  school  sites  In  such 
a  way  as  to  promote  segregation  of  the  races. 
This  rationale  was  accepted  by  both  the 
Fourth  Circuit  and,  incredibly,  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  think  the  speciouaness  of  this 
rationale  is  going  to  be  more  and  more  recog- 
nized Inasmuch  as  It  is  not  only  tbe  South 
which  Is  to  be  affected  but  the  entire  North 
as  well.  The  social  planners  now  have  a 
theory,  a  doctrine,  a  concept,  a  legal  handle, 
so  to  speak,  by  which  they  can  turn  aside 
the  de  jure-de  facto  segregation  distinction, 
and  It  Is  going  to  be  in  the  North  that  the 
real  crunch  wUl  come. 

If  the  location  of  school  buUdlngs  in  all- 
black  or  all-white  areas  is  Itself  discrimina- 
tory because  it  promotes  separation,  then 
suddenly  every  northern  Jurisdiction  Is  un- 
der the  gun.  Indianapolis  was  recently  held 
to  have  maintained  de  jure  segregation  by 
the  federal  cotirt.  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  are  under  court  order  and  the 
Chinese  in  San  Francisco  are  up  In  arms,  as 
they  should  be.  PonUac.  Michigan — wb«« 
the  flre  bombing  occurred  earlier  this  week — 
is  under  a  court  order  which  wlU  require 
extensive  busing.  The  nvimber  of  suits  Is 
growing  dally.  And  tbe  breakthrough  has 
come  primarily  because  of  the  argument  of 
discrimination  through  site  selection. 
'  In  Sioann  v.  Charlotte- Meeklenlmrg  Board 
of  Education,  Chief  Justice  Burger  solemnly 
assures  us  tbat  It  is  merely  tbe  traditional 
equity  powers  of  the  courts  whlcb  the  fed- 
eral courts  are  using  to  require  tbe  cessa- 
tion of  dlscrlnUnatlon.  Aa  far  as  it  goes,  his 
statement  is  correct.  But  he  does  not  teU  \ia 
tbat  aome  concept  of  constitutional  require- 
ments should  underlie  the  Judgment  of  the 
courts  with  regard  to  tbe  way  the  equity 
power  Is  exercised.  He  does  not  teU  us  why 
tbe  undoubted  power  to  remedy  past  dis- 
crimination should  be  utUlzed  to  destroy 
the  neighborhood  school  system.  Why  is  it 
that  the  federal  courts  now  are  to  use  the 
standard  of  race  as  the  criterion  of  approval 
of  a  desegregation  plan? 

To  sum  up,  I  think  we  must  go  to  the 
baste  question  of  what  the  equal  protection 
clauses  really  require.  Contrary  to  the 
social  engineers,  it  does  not  require  that 
every  child  must  absolutely — and  without 
consideration  of  the  wishes  of  bis  parents 
and  himself — attend  a  school  in  which  be  is 
exposed  to  chUdren  of  all  racial,  economic, 
and  social  classes  which  make  up  that  com- 
munity. Tbe  equal  protection  clause  does 
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require  that  state  and  local  officials  deal 
fairly  with  every  cshlld,  regartllees  of  race. 
that  they  not  assign  him  on  the  tsasia  of 
race  or  class,  and  that  in  terms  of  faciUty 
and  staff  and  faculties  bis  school  be  treated 
as  all  others. 

It  may  weU  be  that  as  a  Nation  we  are 
bound  for  a  great  leveling  of  daas  and 
status,  a  homogenlzatlon  of  persons  so  that 
eventuaUy  we  all  wUl  seem  to  have  come 
out  of  some  bland  mold  all  alike.  That  may 
well  be.  though  I  hope  not.  But,  If  it  Is  going 
to  be,  let  It  be  the  result  of  policies  formu- 
lated and  executed  by  elected  oftldals  re- 
sponsible to  the  people,  let  It  be  the  result 
of  policies  debated  and  subject  to  rejection. 
Let  It  not  be  the  edict  of  Judges  appointed 
for  life  and  unaccountable  to  anyone.  We 
have  had  more  than  enough  Judicial  law- 
making. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  tailor 
Ita  results  more  closely  to  what  It  says.  Time 
and  again  in  the  Stoann  opinion  the  Ck>urt 
speaks  common  sense.  The  objective  of  the 
Court,  the  Chief  Justice  tells  us.  Is  to  out- 
law de  Jure  discrimination  In  the  schools.  It 
Is  not,  In  his  words,  to  deal  "with  (the) 
myriad  factors  of  human  existence  which 
can  cause  discrimination  in  a  multitude  of 
ways."  It  Is  not  to  achieve  broader  social 
purposes.  And,  yet,  after  the  soothing  Un- 
guage,  the  result  approved  U  the  assignment 
of  public  school  pupils  on  a  racial  basis. 

In  referring  to  the  "tooU  employed  by 
school  planners  and  by  courts  to  break  up 
the  dual  school  system,"  the  court  took  note 
of  "attendance  asstgnniients  made  deliber- 
ately to  accomplish  the  transfer  of  Negro  stu- 
dents out  of  formerly  segregated  Negro 
schools  and  transfer  of  white  students  to 
formerly  all-Negro  schools."  In  other  words, 
attendance  assignments  made  deliberately  on 
a  racial  basis!  The  coxirt  said,  "As  an  Interim 
OMxectlve  measure,  this  cannot  be  said  to  be 
beyond  the  broad  remedial  powers  of  the 
court."  In  other  words,  the  court  was  willing 
to  condone  pupil  assignments  on  a  racial 
*'*sls — whloh  Is  clearly  unconstitutional — "as 
an  Interim  corrective  measure"  within  the 
"remedial  powers  of  a  court." 

And  the  amazing  part  of  It  all  i«  that  there 
was  not  one  Justice  among  the  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  hl^  court  who  entered  a  dis- 
senting opinion. 

Does  It  not  seem  strange  that,  notwlth* 
standing  the  deep  and  unbridgeable  division 
among  the  American  people — yea,  even 
among  distinguished  lawyers  and  Judges  of 
lower  oourta — with  regard  to  the  question 
of  forced  Integration,  mass  cross-city  busing, 
closing  of  schools,  and  imposed  racial  ratios, 
the  Nation's  highest  tribunal,  composed  of 
nine  men.  would  find  itaelf  without  a  single 
dissenter  on  such  a  debatable  question  I 
Think  of  it  I  Complete  unanimity  In  Its  sup- 
port of  school  assignment  based  on  race, 
when  not  one  word  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment's  equal  protection  clause  has 
been  changed  during  the  17  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  Court  in  1064  ruled  that 
school  assignment  based  on  race  was  viola- 
tive of  the  equal  protecUon  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stltutlon.  A  complete  iSO  degree  change  In 
the  position  of  the  Court  I  And  complete  ima- 
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In  Sv>ann  v.  Board  of  Education  the  Court, 
speaking  through  the  Chief  Jusrtice,  stated 
that  "absent  a  oonstltutlooal  violation  thers 
would  be  no  basis  for  JudldaUy  ordsrlng  as- 
signment of  students  on  a  racial  basis." 
While  Chief  Justice  Burger  has  no  greater 
admirer  than  I— because  I  beUeve  that  the 
Court  under  his  leadership  Is  returning  to  a 
oourae  of  Judicial  moderation,  restraint,  and 
respect  for  legal  precedent — I  have  to  say 
that  I  feel  that  this  was  specloiu  reasoning. 
The  Court  seemed  to  be  saying  that,  given  a 
constitutional  violation,  there  is  an  adequate 
basis  for  ordering  assignment  of  students  on 
a  racial  basis.  And  what  Is  the  constitutional 
TlolAtton? 

Prior  to  the  year  1964,  the  assignment  of 
students  on  a  racial  basis  did  not  constitute 
a  oonstitutional  violation.  But  the  1064  deci- 
sion In  Broum  v.  Board  of  Education  made  It 
unconstitutional  to  assign  students  to  pub- 
lic schools  on  the  basis  of  race.  Now  the 
Court,  in  April  1971.  maintains  that  If  thei« 
is  a  oanstitutional  violation  (growing  out  of 
the  previous  state-enforced  system  of  assign- 
ment of  students  on  the  basis  of  race) ,  the 
coxirt  may  Judicially  order  aselgnment  of  stu- 
dents on  a  racial  basis.  In  other  woids,  two 
wrongs  will  make  a  right! 

I  maintain  that,  u  the  1964  court  decision, 
making  It  a  constitutional  violation  to  assign 
students  on  the  basis  of  race,  was  a  correct 
one — and  I  believe  it  was — no  pupil  assign- 
ment on  the  basis  at  race  can  be  constitu- 
tional, whether  ordered  by  a  court  or  other- 
wise. In  others  words,  if  it  is  a  constitutional 
violation  for  school  authorities  to  assign  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  race.  It  is  a  constitu- 
tional violation  for  the  courts  to  assign  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  race.  A  comrt  has  no 
power  to  sxispend  the  operation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, even  for  a  moment;  hence,  how  can 
the  Nation's  highest  court,  speaking  through 
the  Chief  Justice,  maintain  that  there  can 
be  any  basis  whatsoever  tor  violating  the 
Constitution — to   wit,   by  ordering   the   as- 
signment of  students  on  a  racial  basis?  Tet, 
the  court  has  proceeded  to.  In  effect,  suspend 
the  Constitution  by  taking  the  poeitlon  that 
given  a  constitutional  violation  on  the  part 
of  scho<H  authoritlea,  namely,  utilizing  vari- 
ous means  calculated  to  maintain  a  dual 
school  system,  the  courts  may  resort  simi- 
larly  to  a  violation  of  the  Constitution — 
assigning  students  on  the  basis  of  race — in 
order  to  correct  that  constitutional  violation 
by  state  or  school  authorities.  I  sul»nlt  that, 
in  the  light  of  the  1954  decision  In  Broum  v. 
Board  of  Education,  ihere  can  be  no  basis 
whatsoever  for  the  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  and 
I  further  submit  that  such  assignment,  even 
when  made  by  order  or  approval  of  a  court. 
Is  not,  by  virtue  of  such  court  sanction, 
clothed  with  constitutional  respectability. 


The  Judiciary  was  created  by  the  Consti- 
tution. The  Judiciary  can  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution, but  it  cannot  interpret  that  docu- 
ment in  such  a  way  as  to  put  Itself  above 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Court  cannot  say  on  the  one  hand  that 
school  assignment  on  the  basis  of  race  Is 
unconstitutional,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  Court  proceeds  to  order  or  approve  pupil 
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Voices  must  be  raised  throughout  "this 
country  which  will  move  the  Nation's  high- 
est tribunal  to  the  realization  that  the  posi- 
tion It  took  in  the  Stoann  case — of  giving  ap- 
proval to  pupil  assignments  on  a  racial  basU 
and  to  racial  quotas  as  "a  useful  starting 
point"  in  shaping  a  remedy— U  going  to  im- 
pair public  support  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem and  will  continue  to  produce  chaos  In 
the  pubUc  scbooU. 

Let  us  now  finally  look  briefly  at  the 
Stmmn  case  and  also  at  what  Chief  Justice 
Burger  said  on  Tuesday  of  thU  week  about 
that  case. 


"I  deny  that  any  Judicial  tribunal  may 
have  regard  to  the  race  of  citizens  when  the 
civil  rights  of  those  citizens  are  involved." 
So  write  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  his  dissent- 
ing opinion  m  the  case  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson, 
In  the  year  1896.  What  else  but  a  civil  right! 
the  right  of  children  to  attend  their  neigh- 
borhood school!  What  else  but  a  civil  right, 
the  right  of  taxpaying  parents  to  select  the 
neighborhood  school  as  the  school  to  be  at- 
tended by  their  chUdren.  Would  that  there 
had  been  one  dissenting  Justice  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Swann  case  who  had  said,  as  did  Mr.  Justice 


HarUa  75  years  ago,  "It  Is  therefore  to  be 
regretted  that  this  high  tribunal,  the  final 
expository  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land,  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  It  Is 
competent  for  a  state  (or  for  any  court)  to 
regulate  the  enjoyment  by  citizens  of  their 
civil  rights  solely  upon  the  basis  of  race." 
Because  that  Is  precisely  how  the  enjoymsnt 
by  citizens  of  their  civil  rights  regarding 
school  assignments  are  being  reg\ilated— 
solely  upon  the  basis  of  race! 

Let  me  say  In  conclusion  that  I  believe 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  possibly  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court,  are  now  aware 
of  the  damage  which  has  been  done  to  many 
school  systems  as  a  result  of  the  Swonn 
ruling. 

Only  Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  Chief 
Justice  has  stated  that  Judges  in  lower 
federal  courts  were  misreading  the  high 
court's  c^lnions  If  they  were  ordering  bus- 
ing of  pupUs  in  the  belief  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  "required"  racial  balance  in  every 
school.  Chief  Justice  Burger  said  that  this 
"is   disturbing." 

He  took  the  unusual  step  of  writing  a 
10-page  opinion  in  the  Winston-Salem  bus- 
ing case  in  which  he  sought  to  clarify  the 
high  court's  position — and  in  which  he  re- 
vealed his  own  misgivings  over  the  extent 
to  which  some  federal  Judges  and  some 
school  districts  have  gone  In  ordering  bus- 
ing to  bring  about  racial  quotas. 

The  Chief  Jtistice  refused  a  stay  in  the 
Winston-Salem  busing  plans,  but  he  cau- 
tioned that — (md  I  quote — "if  the  Court 
of  Appeals  or  the  District  Court  read  this 
court's  opinions  as  requiring  a  fixed  racial 
balance  or  quota,  they  would  appear  to  have 
overlooked  specific  language  of  the  opinion 
in  the  Swann  (v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg) 
case  to  the  contrary." 

Chief  Justice  Burger  recognized  the  "con- 
fusion" which  presently  permeates  through 
much  of  the  federal  court  system  in  regard 
to  the  problem  of  forced  integration  in  the 
public  schools.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  pretty 
sorry  mess,  much  of  which  has  been  created 
by  the  federal  courts  themselves. 

This  week's  opinion  by  Chief  JusUce  Bur- 
ger. I  hope,  is  a  straw  In  the  wind  which 
may  give  us  some  hope  that  reason  may  one 
day  prevail  over  the  utter  confusion  which 
today  reigns  completely  in  the  matter  of 
school  desegregaUon,  and  that,  at  some  fu- 
ture date — hopefully  not  too  far  away — 
children,  both  black  and  white,  will  no  long- 
er be  treated  as  guinea  pigs  In  a  social  ex- 
periment that  amounts  to  pure  folly  and 
that  the  needless  hauling  of  them,  like  cat- 
tle, for  countless  miles  and  at  a  wasteful 
price  will  cease  to  be  an  obsessional  fetish! 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  be  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  If  the  Chief  Justice  did 
not  declare  at  least  20  times  In  his  opin- 
ion In  the  Swann  case  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  constitutional  power 
to  Interfere  in  the  assignment  of  chil- 
dren to  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
unless  there  has  been  a  discrimination 
which  has  resulted  in  the  denial  to  a 
child  of  the  right  to  attend  a  school 
solely  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  if  in  1964  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  did  not 
insert  a  Utle  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  which  stated  in  as  plain  words  as 
can  be  found  in  the  English  language 
that  in  the  assignment  of  children  to 
public  schools,  race  should  be  Ignored. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  Is  eminently 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  It  not  also  define  de- 
segregation in  two  ways,  the  second  way 
being  that  desegregation  should  not  con- 
sist of  the  assignment  of  children  to 
schools  to  overcome  racial  imbalance? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  Congress  say  in 
that  same  act  that  no  Federal  officer 
or  no  Federal  court  should  enter  any 
order  reauirlng  the  busing  of  children 
to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in  public 
schools? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  If,  imder  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chief  Justice  in  Swann 
case.  Congress  had  no  power  to  pass  any 
law  irelating  to  the  assignmoit  of  chil- 
dren to  public  schools  except  in  cases 
where  there  had  been  discrimination. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  despite  the 
fact  that  his  opinion  asserted  that  to  be 
true  on  at  least  20  occasions,  the  Chief 
Justice  held  in  that  case  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  insofar  as  it  pro- 
hibited busing  and  the  assignment  of 
children  to  overcome  racial  imbalance 
had  no  application  whatever  to  the  only 
things  Congress  had  the  constitutional 
power  to  act  on. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
only  the  little  children  who  have  their 
rights  destroyed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  also  told  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  the  act  it  passed  did 
not  have  any  application  whatever  to  the 
only  thing  it  could  apply  to  under  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  this 
is  not  the  effect  of  the  holding  in  the 
Swatm  case:  namely,  that  a  Federal  dis- 
trict Judge  can  order  a  school  board 
which  is  found  to  have  practiced  dis- 
crimination to  do  anything  that  the  dis- 
trict court  judge  thinks  proper  to  mix 
the  children  of  the  races  in  the  public 
schools  in  a  proportion  that  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  district  court  Judge. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
They  made  district  judges  dictators  of 
the  local  school  systems. 

Mr.  BRVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Csu-olina  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  written  to  estab- 
lish a  government  of  laws  and  not  a  gov- 
ernment of  men? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  greatness  of  our  Gov- 
ernment rests. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  Imagine  any  lElnd  of  govern- 
ment that  is  more  a  government  of  men 
rather  than  a  goverament  of  laws  than 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  say  that  a  district  Judge  can 
take  complete  charge  of  the  situation  and 
require  the  school  board  to  mix  the  chU- 
dren according  to  race  in  a  maimer  sat- 
isfactory to  his  own  notions? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  makes  our  Government  a  govern- 
ment of  men  and  not  a  government  of 


laws  because  they  c<xnpletely  disregard 
the  Constituticn.  Their  own  decision  in 
the  Brown  case  in  1954  ruled  that  the 
State  could  not  impose  segregation  and 
now  they  have  changed  course  180°  and 
they  say  the  State  must  implement  in- 
tegration of  the  schools. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  the  effect  of  the 
decision  in  the  Swann  case  that  where  a 
State  school  board  denies  children  the 
right  of  admission  to  schools  on  account 
of  race,  the  Federal  Judge  shall  enforce 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  by  requiring  the  school  board 
to  practice  much  more  massive  violation 
of  the  14th  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  sir.  They  seem  to  op- 
erate on  the  theory  that  two  wrongs 
make  a  right;  that  this  is  a  wrong  that 
accomplishes  a  sociological  goal  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Brown  case  in  1954  merely 
require  a  school  board  to  assign  children 
to  the  schools  under  its  Jurisdiction  on  a 
nonracial  basis? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Court  hold 
in  the  Swann  case  that  where  a  school 
board  falls  to  perform  that  duty  the  Fed- 
eral Judge  can  require  them  to  assign 
children  to  school  solely  on  a  racial  basis? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  and  to  use  that  as  the 
criterion,  which  Is  180  degrees  removed 
from  the  holding  in  the  Brown  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  take  issue  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  when  he  sasrs  it  is 
a  manifest  constitutional  absurdity  to  say 
that  the  Federal  courts  in  enforcing  a 
constitutional  provision  can  require  vio- 
lation of  that  constitutional  provision  on 
a  larger  scale? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  I  would  agree  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  quoted  a 
statement  from  the  Swann  case  in  which 
the  Chief  Justice  said  tf  there  had  been 
an  assignment  on  a  racial  quota  basis — 
that  is  what  Judge  McMillan  said  was  the 
ideal  solution — 71  children  in  each  room, 
with  21  black  children,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  set  aside  the  ruling. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  in  the  next  sentence 
he  said  that  that  is  a  good  starting  point. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  He  did  not  say  how 
far  they  should  go  from  that  starting 
point,  if  any  distance  at  all. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  said  that  where  the 
school  board  violated  the  equal  protection 
clause  in  any  degree  the  Federal  District 
Court  had  authority  to  require  the  great- 
est possible  mixing  of  the  races  which 
is  practicable,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  covered  the  equal  protection  clause 
with  so  much  Judicial  sophistry  it  has 
lost  the  capacity  even  to  see  the  equal 
protection  clause? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly  agree. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  all  the 
equal  protection  clause  says  is  that  no 
State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
Jurlsdicticm  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Blr.  ERVIN.  It  has  been  Interpreted  in 
hundreds  of  cases  to  mean  simply  that 
a  State  must  not  treat  in  a  different  man- 
ner persons  similarly  situated.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  uni- 
versal rule. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  the  Swann  case  did  not 
the  Federal  Judge  say  to  children  in  a 
geographic  zone,  "Some  of  the  children 
can  go  to  the  neighborhood  schools  and 
others  cannot  go  to  the  neighborhood 
schools"? 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  if  that 
order  of  the  court  was  not  a  violation  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  because  it 
took  children  similarly  situated  and 
treated  them  in  a  different  manner. 

Itfr.  ALLEN.  So  it  seems  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  the  Court  say  that 
the  reason  the  school  board  could  not  let 
some  children  go  to  their  n^ghborhood 
schools  was  because  they  had  to  be  bused 
elsewhere,  either  to  decrease  the  propor- 
tion of  children  of  their  race  in  their 
neighborhood  schools  or  to  Increase  such 
proportion  elsewhere. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oceans  of  Judicial  sophis- 
try cannot  wash  out  the  truth  that  that 
is  denying  those  children  who  are  to  be 
bused  the  right  of  admission  to  neighbor- 
hood schools  on  the  basis  of  their  race. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  it  would  seem  to  Uie 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

LASAL    SERVICES 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
stmendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  7.  strike  out  line  14  and 
everything  which  follows  through  line  2  on 
page  8.  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  The  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
allocated  and  made  available,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  616  of  such  Act,  in  such 
a  manner  that  for  each  such  fiscal  year  not 
to  exceed — ". 

On  page  8,  line  3,  strike  out  "$363,900,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$753,800,000". 

On  page  8.  line  4,  insert  after  the  word 
"which"  the  following:  "•328,900,000  shall  be 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  un- 
der sections  221.  226,  and  227,  lei.OOO.OOO 
shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Legal 
Services  programs  under  section  222(a)(3) 
and  title  IX,". 

On  page  9.  strike  out  line  8  and  all  which 
follows  through  line  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
whether  or  not  he  asks  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  his  amendments  consid- 
ered en  bloc? 
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Mr.  TAPT.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
does  ao  request. 

The  FRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioii.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Bfr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.TAFT.Iyield. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  it  the 
Senator's  intention  to  request  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  Is  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  do  so  now,  so  that  his  speech 
In  the  Rbcou  will  not  be  Interrupted? 

li«r.  TAFT.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and,  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  OfBce  of 
Econamlc  Opportimlty  was  envisioned 
by  its  creators  as  a  pathfinder  against 
poverty.  As  originally  constructed,  it  was 
to  chart  new  courses  to  aUevlate  ancient 
ills,  to  experiment  with  new  methods  and 
concepts  that  held  promise  of  breaking 
the  chain  of  circumstances  that  hold 
whole  families  in  bondage  generation 
after  generation. 

But  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  prob- 
lems of  operating  progrtms  soon  loomed 
larger  to  those  in  charge  than  did  origi- 
nal research.  And  even  when  a  demon- 
stration program  had  proven  effective, 
the  supporters  of  the  agency  grew  loath 
to  turn  it  over  to  another,  (qTeratlons- 
oriented  department  and  thereby  let 
OEO  get  OQ  with  Its  asdgned  task— try- 
ing out  and  proving  other,  promising  new 
SLXUproaches, 

President  Nixon  endorsed  the  original 
concept  of  OEO  as  the  social  research 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government.  He 
promised  to  expand  the  agency's  re- 
search and  development  capabilities 

and  he  has.  At  the  same  time,  he  called 
upon  OEO  to  continue  operating  pro- 
grams, but  only  imtll  they  had  been  ef- 
fective and  could  be  delegated  to  other 
departments  in  an  orderly  fashion  de- 
signed to  assure  their  maintenance  and 
f  luther  improvement. 

In  asking  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  President 
is  pursuing  his  constituent  opurse — a 
course  designed  to  reestablish  QEO  as 
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the  research  and  development  agency  it 
was  originally  intended  to  be. 

This  legislation,  replete  with  earmarks 
on  virtually  every  faeet  of  the  agency's 

operations,  strips  OEO  of  fleadbUity 

and  it  robs  the  agency  of  its  greatest 
potential,  its  research  and  development 
iwtential. 

To  meet  the  earmarking  requirements 
of  the  legislation,  the  agency  will  be 
forced  to  gut  its  R.  ft  D.  initiatives  in 
such  crucial  areas  as  day  care,  education, 
and  income  maintenance.  And  that  loss 
will  not  dmply  be  the  agency's,  but  the 
Federal  Government's,  and  thus  the  peo- 
ple's, because  there  is  no  social  research 
arm  within  the  Federal  establishment 
to  compare  with  OEO,  or  to  assume  its 
pioneering  task. 

One  of  the  problems  of  earmarks  stems 
from  the  fact  that  we  genoally  impro- 
priate less  maaey  than  the  President  re- 
quests in  his  budget.  The  current  request 
for  OEO  for  fiscal  year  1073  Is  almost 
20  percent  lees  than  S.  2007  authorizes. 
Last  year,  the  final  appropriation  was 
closer  to  30  percent  below  the  authoriza- 
tion figure.  Furthermore,  past  and  pro- 
posed legislation  provide  a  pro  rata 
fonnula  for  adjusting  earmarks  to  re- 
duced appropriations  that  is  precise,  but 
because  it  Is  arithmeUcal,  it  does  not  ac- 
count for  a  shifting  balance  between 
refunding  grants-ln-belng  and  starting 
new  actlvlUes  that  takes  place  as  total 
funds  are  reduced. 

TTie  major  effect  of  the  committee's  bill 
is  to  require  that  approximately  $60  mil- 
lion be  added  to  the  President's  request 
for  OEO  in  certain  qjedfied  program 
areas.  Including  emergency  food  and 
medical  services,  alcoludlc  counseling 
and  recovery,  local  initiative,  and  a 
new  title  vn.  established  to  cover  eco- 
nomic development  programs.  These  in- 
creases will  necessarily  have  to  be  funded 
troax  offsetting  reductions  in  other  pro- 
grams which  exceed  their  minimum  allo- 
cations xmder  the  earmarking  formula. 
The  areas  hardest  hit  by  the  requisite 
reductions  Include  the  developmental 
health  programs  such  as  comprehensive 
health,  family  planning,  and  dn«  re- 
habilitation, and  the  general  research 
and  demonstration  programs  of  OEO— 
all  areas  of  high  national  priority 
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I  have  received  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  the  research  aiul 
demonstration  projects  in  some  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  These  generally  are 
not  esoteric  projects,  but,  rather,  they 
seek  to  test  the  concepts  that  have  direct 
bearing  on  efforts  leading  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty.  They  are  bread  and  but- 
ter projects  and  involve  thousands  of 
people  participating  in  a  number  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  increase  economic 
and  educational  opportunities.  These 
projects  represent  an  effort  to  learn 
what  works  and  what  may  have  wider 
application  in  breaking  the  cycle  of 
poverty. 

I  think  Senators  may  be  interested  in 
projects  in  their  particular  States.  Let 
me  read  some  of  the  projects. 

The  total  in  Ohio  is  11,906,000,  for  such 
projects,  as.  in  Akron,  South  Higii 
School  skills  centers.  There  is  a  project 
in  Adams  and  Brown  Counties,  in  Deca- 
tur, to  test  whether  organized  poor  peo- 
ple can  plan  and  Implement  programs 
which  provide  medical,  legal,  housing, 
consumer,  and  other  services  funded 
through  non-OEO  sources. 

In  Cleveland  there  is  Metropolitan  Co- 
op Service,  the  urban  cooperative  devel- 
opment program. 

In  Kent,  the  Aknm-Koit  State  Uni- 
versity neighborhood  faculty  program. 

I  could  point  out  projects  in  the  State 
of  ^^nsconsin:  In  Madison,  the  rural 
housing  project,  $150,000.  In  Madison, 
the  Institute  for  Research  on  Poverty,  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  $1  million. 
The  rural  negative  income  tax  experi- 
ment, at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
urban  negative  income  tax  experiment 
is  being  carried  out  in  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  in  the  amount 
of  $3,300,000. 
These  are  ongoing  programs. 
I  have  a  whole  host  of  these,  which  I 
shall  be  glad  to  show  to  any  Senator  who 
may  be  Interested  in  one  of  these  projects 
In  his  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  en- 
tire tabulation  be  printed  in  the  Recoid 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRs,  as  follows: 
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Frotno  UnMM  School  DM.'.'.".' 
Sao  Fraociieo  UoHM  SdMd  DM. 


Omit 

Clarofflont. 


CulUiro-FiJr  Ttttint 

C<*og«OpporlMmty.  To  dommitnto  "that 'ba'rriort'to'hiiliir 'odi^tional "omwrta 

Iff^  SpanMii-ipoakioi  poor  can  b«  brokon  through  exporimmtai  aom^iy  od" 

S£2L'rSJlI*fc'°!l  ■*.*.'!"**'".*"'  PfO««mi.  ttudont  Itwom*  niaintananct  proframs,  « 
conofo  im$l  rand  invastmont 

InaUhrtional  Curriojtam  DevatopmonL  Planning  granU  lor  th«  dtvolopmont  a<  biljniual 
aJIoakiiS^               panf^typo  institutioM  o»  higher  learning  tor  tho  Spannh- 
SamoaaaS«vo 


^Jj^S'*"'* Ombudaman  Activitiet  Project 

W:::Si5sin''nhrriX".%r^'*'-  ^  "•**'»""«  ••'•"-««  <-» 

Para-Hedieal  Training  . 

CoMMmor  Commodity  Oiatribution  Conttr        

EaempUry  Child  Care  OeiooofUationCentera....'..'."r; 

Commumcatiom  Project • 

Famly  Plarnihig 

amdy  Planning 

Family  Planning 

Doveiepment  of  axporhnent  for  health  utH^alivN.' 


LoeAngelee. 
8«kaley.... 


Torraace. 


'— -  "■ RoMOft*  on  aodal  and  ethnic  (tratification  Mftmim 

imf^ii^i^ Pffwwinca  Incentive  Education  experiment 

aa"rranaaeo. Educaljon  voucher  teeaibUity  itudy 


{217,000 
175,000 


200,000 


u.ooo 

S2.000 

193.000 


34S.000 

13.000 

69.000 

106,000 

29,041 

120.  tf7 

Ill,33t 

279.372 

1&,33( 

300. 2>S 

S3, 025 
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Project  title 


City 


Description 


CAUFOBNIA-Contiattad 

aS'^ilLlv-.;  -.i^-j.:;- Loi  Aiigelet. Early  childhood  research... 

Mumlbcfc  School  DtttrkL         Alum  Rock Education  voucher  feasibility  study 

5!nT'o'f'c«i;^»P^Sr^'{:;ar^  ^^-^- .E«-icp.v.k.p..„,B.ck-up  center. 

Poor. 


Liis  Angetes. '.V.  Health  Back-up  Center. 


Pitot 


Oakland Joint  Funding  of  SF  Regional  Council  with  equal  participation  by  OOL.  HEW.  HUD  and 

HanoowM  Fr-_«„.  _  OEO.  To  unify  Bay  area  Indians  into  an  effective  umbrella  organization. 

2!2£!! rLn"^':i-- To  at»8tB«  area  CAAs  in  developing  Manpower  programs..     

"*"*^' Lo»  *"«•"« To  provide  Manpower  TA  to  CAAs  am)  other  operators  of  manpower  p 


Manpower Stockton.. 

Resource  Mobilizatiofl Redding... 

Resource  Mobilization Susanville. 

Total 


Angeles  County. ■"•"«**•'  P"**"  '"  ^ 

To  bulM  manpower  capability  in  8  CAAs  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 

To  Stan  a  CEDC  with  a  team  of  specialists  to  manage  the  deveiopmen'tal,  finandaj  and  'f  A ' 

leveraging  operations  ol  this  corp. 
Attitudinal  change  piog.  dealing  with  k>w-lnoome  chiMren's  educatiORal  deficiencies 


COLORADO 
Uplands,  Inc Ouranio 


Conejoa-Costelta  Community  Adioa  Asaodatioa San  Lais. 

Greeley  Parent  Child  Center 


University  of  Colorado. 


Resource  Mob Grand  Junction 

Manpower 

Regranal  council 

Lofal  AM  Societv  of  Metrt^iten  Denvar. 


University  of  Colorado  Indian  Law  School Boahlar """""I^  Indian  Back-up  Center 


^*^??^'*f*""^-  ^^^^*^  training  and  technical  assistance  in  economic  develep- 
ment  mrough  an  accounting-financiar  specialist,  economic  devek)per,  co-op  specialist 
and  three  economic  development  supervisors  in  establishing  such  businesses  as 
leather  goods  manufacture,  fabric  design  and  productioa. 

Rural  Cooperative 

^'*^ Exemplary  Child  Care  Demonstration  Caaten.  To  deaiMstr'ate'e'xempiaiy' 'program' 

components,  upgrade  weaker  components,  assess  program  impact,  aad  validate 

u  '"••*f«™»nJ.">*""'>Mt$,  so  as  to  devetop  a  variety  of  cost-effecUve  program  models. 

New  Gate.  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  correction  InstitutMns  working  together 
to  reduce  readivism  rates  and  promote  better  posl-release  adjustment  of  prisoners 
b^  providing  college  preparato™  and  college  level  courses  to  inmates  prior  to  release 

Training— developing  low  income  business— industry 

Maopowar 

Devetoping  bousing  program  for  seasonal  wortaa...!""!'! 

Paraprofessionaldemonsttation  protect... "I""""I""" 


Total. 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford  School  District Hartford 

Manpower  Oev Thanes  Stotevride  (SE'OO). 


30989 


Hscal  year 
1971  funds 


{291.  <20 

72. 9K 

57,146 

354.955 

198. 151 

>0 

($316,058- 

F¥  70) 

50,000 

80.000 
99,954 

80.000 
40.000 

30.000 

3,731,957 


225.000 


285,000 
114.000 


79.000 


72.000 
5a  000 
85.000 
50,766 
130.000 

1.090,7(6 


Partormance  incentive  education  experiment 

Manpower  planning;  Development  of  a  Stole  manpower  developinaiitl 


Totol. 


321.823 

loaooo 


421.823 


Univ.  of  Hawaii. 


HAWAII 


Earty  childhood  research. 


349,262 


IDAHO 


Job  placement  and  advancement  for  hard  to  employ  types.. 


Maopowar. 

INDIANA 

"JngS:::  &:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  1"?^^.:::::::::::::::::  L^^^^ 

{••"('••er  Demo Torre  Haula"..... Same  as  above  

plXi,S2'2iiI'"*'*  ^"'^* "«'•'>•'«» Project  to  mert  the'prob'toiiii'oi'ttie "niiriati:::;:;::;::::::": 

KosourcoMooe FoitWayna Saj*s  to  raisa  money  from  the  City  and  county  lovfsano  through  unitid"hrnd's"to'a'ssW' 

na  CAA  to  ^rangthan  the  economic  base  ol  ma  poor  people's  movements  so  they  may 
HammMd  Citv  Vhooi  Diit  H»..»ui  rih.  dfol  mora  affectively  with  their  pioblams. 

25Z3^  ^rl^         Ha««oad  City Parformance  incentive  education  experiment 

acaooi  wty  oi  bary .__.  eicy PrapUnnIng  grant  lor  Education  Voucher  experimanL 1.111" 


SS^OOO 


50.000 
25,000 
25.000 
200.000 
49,000 


1.250 
23.021 


Totol. 


373,278 


ILUNOIS 

Amalttmated  School  Benafit  Associatiea. 


CasMplaiy  CbtM  Care  Demonstration  Centers.  To  demonstrato  exemplary  program  eom- 
peoain^pgrsde  weaker  componento,  aasesa  program  impact,  and  validate  measure- 
Ecumenical  Couwil CMcaao  5^;jJ*«J**|n»nto.  so  M  to  devetop  a  variety  oJceat-allective  program  moddi 

Southern  Christian  LeederAip  Foundation Chicago' :.:::::::.'  Crswtordvilto.Gi.  Proj^todeoinstiita'ttot'reb^mu'iiltioWiiida^^ 

can  stem  out-migration  and  raise  tba  standard  of  Nving.  (Throagh  a  sawing  piam.  day 

Manpower  Demo Suburban  Cook  Co rT^S^^*^Z'^m^,!?SIS^,-^  out  of  oomprehehsiv.  manpower 

^piagiaBia. 

ProvMa  funds  for  the  planning  and  the  carrying  out  of  comprehensive  manpower 
programs. 


Manpower  Demo... EaslSL 

R^rSSdlTie'iibii'Fiiii: to^i^".?***^- gS*I&5««lJJ^i'«M^"^*iborlMod 

American  Bar  Association  Fund  for  Public  Ed Chicago 

American  Bar  Asaeciation  Fund  tor  Public  Ed CMcago 

Lawyera'  Comm.  for  Civil  Righto  Under  Law WMhington,  D.C 

Cook  County  Legal  Aaaistonce  Foundation,  Inc Chicago 

National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association Chicago , 


Nearty  law  Rapoiiar. 

.  Boaton  Laewen  lor  Housing 

.  CauacM  en  Leal  Education  Opportunity  (OJEO). 

Cairo,  Illinois  Demonstration  project 

Computer  Oemonstratioa  Proisct 

National  Clients  Council 


60.000 


421.000 
201.000 


35.000 
53,000 

(4,000 
200,000 
2N.0OO 

35,000 
750,022 

99.000 

150.000 

10 


ToW.. 


2.358.022 


IOWA 
Actountin(  Aid  Sodaty  «( Polk  CMaty.. Das  Moines. 


Furpo , 

Pilot 

Manpower... 
Manpower... 

Totol. 


..  Das  Moines. 

..  Waterloo 

..  Dubuque 

..  Burlington... 


.  rinannal  Management  Asaistonca.  To  denoastrato  that  prolessioaal  financial  managa- 
mant  assisUnce  can  help  poor  cewiMmeri  aad  small  businessmen  with  their  financial 

.Jl?^.*^  '"^  '*  P'*" '"  CMWUMT  pratediaa  legislation. 
.  SeOO  Housing 

SEOO  Housing 

Manpower 

Maapower '.""I"!"ri";""II'"III! 


63.000 


KENTUCKY 


80.000 
60,000 
22,000 
22,000 

247.000 

Housing  Opportonlty  Centars,  I 


fc^WWwIIWj  ■■  »  ■  m  ••• 


Vootnotas  at  end  Of  table. 


Fair  HoiMhig  Pioisd.  To  test  wiMlhar  Mack  taaiUas.  livi 

advaateis  ef  lair  haasiag  laws  by  awihig  peer  families  into  new  as 
tad  aiaNato  hoasiM  la  their  orasaM  aalghhorhoods:  tries  to  iasai 
aMat  altte  state's  Mr  haaHnclM. 


arte 


30&0(0 


30990 
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September  8,  1971 


Project  ««• 


City 


OMcriptiOD 


KENTUCKY-CoflUnuad 
L«sIm,  Knott  L*tch«r,  Perry  Com.  Action  Cotindl Whiteiburt.. 

Lttlio,  Knott  LttdMr,  Ptrry  Com.  Action  Council Whit««iMr|. . 


To  tost  tlio  UM  ol  ixisUni  Fodoril  iMusinf  proframs  to  provide  ffludi 
wettMO  recipients  In  ttstem  Kentudiy. 


Home  Repair. 

needed  repairs  to  tke  komes  oi  ABO 
Eastern  Kentucky  Housini  Oevelopflient  Corporation.  To  demonstrate  that's  grouj 


University  el  Kentacky Loaisvllle.. 

KmtDCfcy  Child  Welfare  Research  Foundatioa Frankfort.. 


Olive  Hin.. 

Manpower Louisville.. 

Manpower Lexington. 


jsMm  Kentucky  Housini  oeveupflient  corporation.  To  demonstrate  that  a  group  of 
interested  people  Induding  a  large  namber  of  poor  people  can  actually  turn  the  Federal 
bousing  programs  into  houses  for  the  rural  poor. 

New  Gete.  Institutions  of  higher  educatioa  A  correction  Institutions  working  together  to 
reduce  recidivism  rates  and  promote  better  post-reieese  adjustment  of  prtson«rs  by 
providing  coHege  preparatory  and  college  level  courses  to  inmates  prior  to  release. 

EMmplary  Child  Care  Demonstration  Centers.  To  demonstrate  eMmplarv  program  com- 
ponents, upgrade  weaker  components,  assess  Drofram  impact,  and  valiaate  measuiv- 
ment  instruments,  so  as  to  develop  a  variety  of  cost-effective  program  models^ 

Coordinate  CAP  and  non-CAP  programs  with  foal  of  improving  service  to  clients 

Same  as  above 

Same  as  above 


Total. 


MASSACHUSnrS 

Harvard  Univ Cambridge.. 

Hampshire  College Amherst.. 


Dept  of  Attorney  General Boston 

Urban  Planning  Aid SomerviHe.. 

The  Tenant  Management  Corp.  Ine Boston 


Harvard  Univ Cambridge 

Urban  Systems  Research  A  Engineering Cambridge 

Resource  Mob Boston 

Reeeurce  Mob Gloucester 

Furpo Montachusett.. 

Boston  College  Law  School  Nat'l  Consumer  Law  Center..  Brighton.. 

Harvard  CoUege  Center  for  Law  t  Educ Cambridge. 

Manpower Farmington 

Manpower Franklin  Co 


Indian  Education  LenI  Back-Up  Center 

.  Eariy  Identification  Program.  To  test  whetlter  low-achievers  around  age  ten  who  are 

guaranteed  eventual  uHlege  admission  and  financial  support  and  who  are  given  addi- 

tmnsl  academic  help  can  make  dranutlc  changes  In  their  academic  pcrTormances. 
Consumer  Protection.  Research  and  investigatkin  of  complaints  by  k>w-income  consumers 

to  insure  that  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  issued  under  new  FTC-type  state  statute 

really  deal  with  the  consumer  problems  of  the  poor. 
.  Community  Planning  Services.  To  test  whether  the  poor  can  have  an  impact  on  urban 

development  given  professional  technical  assistance,  by  devetoping  alternative  plans 

that  take  into  account  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
.  Tenant  Management  To  demonstrate  that  given  a  sympathetic  housing  authority  a  tenant 

management  corporation  can  be  successfully  established  and  will  alleviate  problems 

In  public  housing  projects  caused  by  poor  relations  between  the  tenants  and  authorities. 
.  Early  chlMhood  research  (2  separate  grants) 

Effects  of  housing  on  cfiikl  devetopment 

.  Health  resources  mobilized  training  for  peraprefwaionatl 

.  Front  end  funds  for  500  housing  starts  in  rural  areas 

TA  In  housing  to  k>w-income  individuab  and  groups;  provide  funds  lor  200  farmers  hemes; 
front  end  money  for  HUD  rehabilitation  25  units. 

0>nsumer  Back-up  Center 

Education  Back-up  Center 

Manpower  planning 

Manpower  planning 


TsM.. 


MARYLAND 

Univ.  of  Md College  Park.. 

Oaerations  Research  Ine Silver  Sprint.. 

GEOMET.... „ Rwkville 

Mayor  and  City  ot  BaHimora  CAA. Baltimore 


FWPO. 


MenpowsT Oorehestor.. 

Annapolis.. 


,  Study  of  the  Economics  of  Discrimination  In  EmptoymenL 

Evaluation  of  Four  Manpower  Programs... 

.  Evaluation  of  Neighborhood  Heaini  Canters 

MUND— Model  Urban  Neighborhood  Demonstration— To  test  wiMliwr  business,  Indusby 
and  community  corporations,  with  assistance  of  systems  management  groups,  can 
develop  an  effective  anti-poverty  program. 
Fen  UtiKzation  of  Rural  Program  Opportunitiee— opportunity  to  devetop  capability  of 
ownership. 

Coordinatk>n  body  for  manpower  operatwns 

Coordination  body  for  manpower  operations 


TotiL 


MICHIGAN 

Univ.  of  Mich Ann  Arbor.... 

Michigan  SUta  University East  Unsiiw.. 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Sckoots. Grand  RapA. 

Manpwver  Demo . . Katsmano 

Manpower  Demo Grand  Rapids. 

Kalamazoo 


Resource  ktobe. Barryton..... 

Wayne  State  Univ.  MieMtanLsniSanJCMAastPfaram.  Detroit. 

Unitad  Community  Services/CAP. Grand  Rapids. 

Total 


Longitudinal  manpower  study 

Eartv  childhood  research 

Performance  Incentive  Education  esperiment. 

Provides  funds  for  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  comprehensive  manpower  programs. 

Same  as  above 

Development  of  a  Human  Resource  Dept  to  mobilize  all  available  resources  to  eddress 

poverty  related  problems. 
Mobilization  of  local  government  and  business  units  to  develop  the  tourist  Industry  in  the 

aree  which  will  provide  jobs  for  the  poor  people  and  attract  additional  revenue  into 

Uiearee. 

Mfchigan  Statewide  Back-up  Center 

Mobilization  of  resources 


MINNESOTA 
Uaiv.  of  Minnesota Minneapolis. 


Manpower  Demo Little  Falls. 

Resource  Mobe Crookston.. 


I'l  Council  Ftaxibla  Funds. St  I 

Total 


.  New  Gate.  To  demonstrate  that  institutions  of  higher  education,  working  with  correction 
institutions,  can  reduce  recidivism  rates  and  promote  better  post-release  adjustment 
of  prisoners  by  providing  college  preparatory  and  college  level  courses  to  Inmates 
prior  to  release. 
Provides  funds  for  Uie  planning  and  carrying  out  ol  comprehensive  manpower  programs.. 
Assists  3,000  low-income  people  in  It  counties  by  providing  prof,  marketing  and  pro- 
duction consultants  to  assist  low  volume  manufacturers. 
.  Project  to  awet  the  prabiems  of  the  migiaata. 


MISSOURI 

St  Louis  Univ.  Natl  Juvenile  Law  Center St  Louis 

LepI  Aid  Society  of  ttie  City  and  Co.  of  St  Louis St  Louis 

Manpower Columbia , 

Manpower Joplin 

Manpower Tientnr , 

Manpoerer Appleten  Ci^., 

Resource  Mobe St.  Louis 


Juvenile  Law  Bach-up  Center 

Paraprofessional  demonstration  project. 

Manpower  planning 

Manpower  planning 

Manpower  planning 

Manpower  planning 

Economic  devotopment 


Totat 


NEW  JERSEY 

PItot  Prog Ocean  Co. 

ManpowerDev Ptainfield. 

M — ... — ...... — ..................  Camden... 

rOav . .. . . ... . Peterson.. 

rDmr Newark... 

(Mks ef  tke  Mayor Newark... 

Com.  Dev.  Admin Neweili... 

Nat'l  Council  on  Crima  aa4  DelMaaKy.. 


Senior  Opportunities  and  services 

increase  CAA  capacity  in  manpower  pregraminf. 
Housing  Development  Program. 


Increase  relationship  between  CAP  and  city  government  in  manpower  pi 
Creete  e  "bridge  pcsition"  between  CAA  and  Mayors  CAMPS  secretariat 

I4awarli  OmbuoMiaa 

Newark  Consumer  Protection 

Naw  Gate  Resource  Canter 


Total 

Footnotes  «t  and  of  tabi*. 


Fiscal  year 
1971  funds 


«489,000 
100,000 

240,000 

143,000 


27,000 
20,600 
27,043 


1,359,643 


<  250,000 
123,000 


131,000 


263,000 


195,000 


90,374 

75,  W3 

142,  M 

30,000 

250,000 

185,000 

373, 145 

329,300 

75,000 

25,000 


2,413,228 


125,000 

2,068,000 

536.000 

508,333 


150,000 

50,000 
50,000 

3,487,333 


447,565 
306,268 

3a.  714 
43,000 
40.000 
62.000 

63,000 


176.940 
199,000 


1.661,487 


211,000 


52,000 
84,000 

200,000 


547,000 


•0 
50.000 
22,000 
22,000 
22,000 
22,000 
175,000 


313,000 


20,000 
45,000 
42,000 
40,000 
20,000 

<  262, 000 

<  300, 000 
«  300, 000 


1.009,000 
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Project  title 


City 


Description 


NEW  YORK 

ASPIRA _ NYC. College  Opportunitv 

ArdlHects  Renewal  Committee  in  Hartem NYC Community  Plannini"Se"rvii»' 

National  UriMn  League...  HVCt School-lnrfustry  Pla?ement  Proiram":..". 

*P^,'^«o;''«' D"»  Sys.,  Inc. NYC Job-Client  Matching .^. 

Mobri.forYouth..  .  .     .        NYC Urban  Cooperative 

Consumer  Act.  Prog,  for  Bedtord-Stiiyvosant,  Inc. NYC Comprehensive  Consumer  Action 


Day  Care  Survey 

Exemplary  Child  Care  Demonstration  Centers 

.  Broed  Jump 

Day  Care-Community  Education  Program... I. "I" 

Street  Academies 

Professional  Education  and  CredentialliM  Program' 

FllmWoritshop IT.. ..:.".. 

Family  Planning 

Family  Planning. 


Nat'l.  Council  ot  Jewish  Women NYC 

Com.  Dev.  Agency NYC 

Broad  Jump NYC 

Nat.  Urban  League '..'..'.'.'..  HYC 

Nat  Urban  League NYC 

College  of  Hum.  Services NYC 

Com.  Film  Workshop NYC* 

Nat'l  Urban  League New  York. 

American  Public  Health  Assoc New  York 

S''*-    -,; -.--- New  York 1...  Family  Planningll 

YonkersComm,  Action    Yonkera Family  Planningl 

nl^l  «.^r5i'i2J^-i  h-^ S"**!!"!: Performance  Incentive  Education  experiment.'.": 

Bank  Street  College  of  Edue New  York Eariy  childhood  research „... 

S*^'.!c.'":jfc''*'*,**"''v-c---i-.— lu— --V— .- NewYort( Eariy  childhood  research 

Nat  I  Student  Servk»  and  Fund  for  Negro  Shidents. New  York Analysis  of  data  on  black  coilege  sbidents 

Co  umbia  Univ.  Center  on  Social  Welfare  Polky  and  Law..  New  Yorii Welfare  Back-up  Center       "^~""""" 

Columbia  Univ.  Nat'l  Emphqrment  Law  Proj New  York Emptoyment  Back-up  Center"  '    

mIIIKI!!!^!! WertchestorCo — Inaease  CAA  capacity  in  manpower  programing. 

manpower  uev Yonkers. To  create  improved  woriring  relationship  between  CAA  and  ctty  lovaniiiiNtfori 

power  programs. 

-  i"?*''? Inweaae  CAA  capability  for  manpower  programing 

u..ni...,n.u  SufloxCo Increase  CAA's  capability  In  manpower  programing 

SlnSS!^.!  n!! H-       — r..i.- To  increase  CAA's  capability  in  manpower  programing. 

Manpower  uev Niagara  Falls Increase  the  working  relationship  between  CAA  and  city  government  in  manpower' 

D  u  1.  programs. 

Resource  Mob NassauCo„ Economic  Development-CORE  staffing. 


Manpower  Dev 
Manpower  Dev. 


Total. 


NORTH  CAROUNA 

2!»«',<Jni»-- ; Raleigh Family  Planning 

Poputation  Servs.  Ine  Chapel  Hill Family  Planning . 

Low- Income  Housing  Dev.  Corp    Ine Durham Rural  Housing  Development  Corporation..." 

Regional  Education  Lab.  for  UieCaroiinas  and  Virginia....  Duriiam/RaMgll Nortii  Carolina  Community  College  program 

Manpower  Dev Raleigb Coordinate  CAP  and  non-CAP  programs  will 

Menpower  Dev Dtiilnm Same  as  above 


programs  with  goal  of  improving  service  to  clientsl 


Tout. 


OHIO 
Akron  Publk  Schools Akron. 


Adams  and  Brown  Counties  EO,  Ine Decatur. 


Metro.  Co-op  Servioa Cleveland. 


Kent  State  Univ Kent.. 


Soutil  High  School  Skills  Center.  To  test  whether  the  educational  programs  and  tech. 

nk)ues  of  the  Job  Corps  can  successfully  be  applied  to  a  high  school  located  in  a  hnv- 
income  uriMn  area  and  Uwreby  reduce  the  drop-out  rate  and  better  prepare  students 
for  either  emptoyment  or  college. 

Ohio  FURPO.  Testing  whether  organized  poor  people  can  plan  and  implement  programs 

which  provide  medical,  legal,  housing,  consumer  and  other  services  funded  throuih 
non-OEO  sources.  " 

Urban  Cooperative  Development  Program.  To  demonstrate  a  consumer  cooperative  can 

become  self-supporting  after  three  or  four  years  with  a  small  amount  ol  funds  and  nod 
technical  assistance. 

Akron-Kent  State  University  Neighborhood  Faculty  Program.  To  test  whether  Oie  urban 

poor  can  contribute  as  faculty  members  to  the  development  and  teaching  of  universitv 
courses  on  poverty. 

Dayton  YouUi  Training  and  Counselling  Program.  Demonstrate  disadvantaged  youOi  and 

adults  can  wori(  hifether  to  provide  services  which  meet  important  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged youUr    including  job  training  for  haatth-reiated  services.  In  fumibire 
D.H^i.  ti_.r;.i  i..<  /.  i     ..  manufaehinng  and  repair,  and  in  housing  construetkm. 

nSi;  «...?^i:~  V;ii- Crtumbus Evaluation  of  performance  Incentive  education  experiment 

?2Sil\f.h?ff'^'*****- ^'^* Ohio  Statewide  Back-up  Center Z!. 

SSlvSLirll™  y'^'i*"? Dayton  Stiident  Citizenship,  RIghband  Responsibilities  Center 

Sun^[  &.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  iV:,SS!T".::::::::::::::::.  sS?S?S  iS.'S'w"" ""  "'•*'"""  ""'  '"^"«*"  "^  eo«pr-«.siv.  «anpoweVp^-,iiii::: 

Manpower  Demo Ravenna Same  as  above. !!!!.!  !^]]!!!  

Manpower  Demo Columbus Provides  funds  for  the  planning  and  carrying'outof'c'omprelwnivVmanpow'eVp^^ 

Mobilizes  the  resources  of  and  for  28  counties  in  AppalKhian  Ohio 


Dayton  Youth  Patrol Dayton.. 


Resource  Mobe r.'.".".'"".'.'!  Marietta. 


Total. 


Univ.  of  Oregon. 
Resource  Mobe:. 
Resource  Mobe.. 


OREGON 


Albany.. 

Madford. 

Hand  Metro  Steering  Com... 1. 1.1!'I""""I!"'."  Porttafld 
Nero  A  Asaoc,  Inc. 


Manpower. 
Portfar 


New  Gate 

Manpower 

Rural  Transportation 

Employment  Program 

Parent-Child  Development  Center. .. 
Effecta  of  housing  location  change... 


Total. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pa.  Bureau  of  Corractiens Harrisbuig.. 


School  District  Of  PhiladelpMa Philadelphia Tke  12th  and  Oxiord  Corporation.  Demonstrate  the  natural  social  organizations  ef  youtii 

could  be  dirsctad  toanrd  oonstruetive  enterpriies-e  Urn  mekii«  company,  a  laandre- 
oki»i  HMrM «j  Phu.                                                 B1.II..1  I....!  ..mat,app!ianeerepalrtrainingpiogramandatiitoringpn«ram. 

School  District  of  Phrta. Philadelphia Hartranft  Project  Demonstrate  (hat  youth  an  capMe  bf  Administering  youth  centers  of 

making  oaostractnre  oontribuUoaa  to  Uie  plaaning  o(  canter  programs  and  of  motivating 

etheryouth. 
New  Gate.  Institiitions  of  higher  education  and  csrreetioo  Institutions  woridng  together  to 

radaca  recidivism  rates  and  pronnte  belter  poet-release  adjustment  e(  prisoners  by 
r».rf«,.,  u^^  c.<.».i_  1^                                      K^.^  .^  providing  oeile|a  preperatory  and  aolleta  level  courses  to  inmates  prior  to  release. 

Freedom  House  Enterprise,  Inc. Pittsburgh Ambulance  Ser^  and  Para^medic  T^ninf  Program.  To  damoo^  unemplwed 

adults  and  high  school  drop-oats  can  be  trained  as  para-medic  ambalanee  attendants 
UniMnHv  M  P.  H..iti.  I ...  f.-t.^  ofcii..i...j.  and  that  tuch  a  service  can  baoome  seK-eapparting  after  two  and  a  kaH  yaaix 

Pwurf22.?ri?;^Ih^i}*    *^*** SW'Eil* Development  of  HeslUiUw  curriculum 1^.. „.„  . 

SJi^^ft." '^''^  ^'^'*- tt'J»*'?*'» Pertbrmance  Im^nMve  Education  experiment 

unlv.  of  Pa  Pbrladelphia Evalaation  of  Baltimore  CAA.  

Reiource  Mobilizatiea. ^<'^"* Develop  capability  to  epareta  smalTbasinanand'attradiadul^^ 

Eri* Plan  collectively  with  other  atencias  (or  manpower  program 


Manpower. 


Total. 
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Tiscal  yeer 
1971  funds 


$498,000 
239,000 
300,000 

174,000 

350,000 

330,000 

24,000 

421,000 

69,000 

486,000 

1,500,000 

302,000 

675.000 

232,241 

1,122.250 

1SG.4S8 

70.918 

1,250 

356.262 

134,746 

200,000 

366,901 

32,836 

35,000 

35,000 

20,000 
25,000 
40.000 
40,000 

149,000 


8,387,SU 


99,554 
47,066 
<480,00a 
35,000 
28,000 
28,000 


717,620 


284,000 

150,000 
35,000 

143,000 
25,000 


938,346 
135.000 

(•) 
33,000 
26,000 
33,000 
34.000 
70,000 


1.906.346 


3H.000 

75,000 
59.600 
40.000 
"30.529 
52,500 


623,629 


67,000 

87,000 

155,000 

88.000 


■235,855 

1.250 

Ml  510 

75,000 

SOlOOO 


769L6U 
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ProiKtttU* 


City 


iptlM 


Fiaul  yttr 
1971  funds 


RHODE  ISLAND 

MMpowar  0«v Wi'iek M»npo«K«f  PjinniBf. 

MMpsmr  D«y Btoekston*  Vallty ttowpwwr  Ptonmnf. 


25,000 
2S.0OO 


Total. 


50,000 


VERMONT 


CtumpUIn  Villn  OEO B«riii«la«.. 


Vtnaoat  FURPO.  Otvtiopint  *  Mlf-sippoctiii(  transporUtion  svstafli  in  a  lour-coiuity 
araa  by  provtdini  low-con  traniportatkMi,  by  oparatinf  a  machanie  trainint  profram, 
•  maiiitaMnca  rapair  praga,  and  a  trainiac  piof  raoi  for  amplovaas  and  board  mainbars 
«Mcb  wUI  aaabia  than  to  control  and  OfwraU  tha  corporation  onca  fundinf  it  dit- 


VannMt  Rational  Community  Collaia  Commiisioa. 


Ywwl  Raral  Education  NatworlL  To  daoMnstrata  tha  impact  on  rural  aducation  and 

iefe  training  opportunitias  of  a  coordinatad  community-orientad.  and  rasponslva  stata- 
wida  network  of  outraadi  trainini  caatart  sarvinf  tha  naads  of  disadvantagad  rural 
raaidants. 

Manpower       OrlaansCo Manpowar  ptaoning 

Maapowar Chaaiptaia  Co Maapowar  pianaiog 


150.000 


a48S.000 


15.000 
35,000 


Total. 


442,500 


WASHINGTON 


SaatOa-KingCo.  Econ.  Oppor.  Board.  Inc 

Waah.  Board  for  Community  Collaga  Educatioa. 

Itertlnrest  Rural  Opportunitias 

Wasfilngton  Stata  Attornay 

King  County 

Rasourca  Moba 

Ratourea  Moba 

Rasourca  Mobe 

Manpowar 

Saattio  Public  Schools 

SaatHa  Public  Schools 

Washington  Stata  Econ.  Oppor.  Offica 


SaaMa Paraprofassional  Damonstration  proiaet 

Olympia Washington  Community  Collage  program 

Pasco Exaaaplary  Child  Care  Damoostration  Caalan 

Olympia Camuawr  pratactlon 

SaattM Saattta-Kkig  County  Office  o(  Citizao  CaaMiialnts 

Abardaan Oovaiopint  Coalition 

Saattia MaMNia  retourtas  through  the  churches. 

Psaco Provide  jot  counseling  and  ratarral  syitaaw  for  youth 

Olympia Craabon  o«  jobs 

Saattia FaaaiMllty  study  aducation  voechan 

Seattia Performance  Incentive  educatioo  axpariment 

Seattia Statewide  soctai  wallare  planning  and  information  system. 


50.000 

60,000 

« 172, 000 

M46,000 

<M.00O 

60.000 

90,000 

9.400 

55.000 

123.  M2 

1,250 

30.026 


Grand  total. 


991.618 


Tach  Foundation, 
Tach  Foundation, 


Manpower.. 
Ferpo 


WEST  VIR6INIA 

iBc  Montgoaenr Mountain  Artisans.  To  demooatrala  that  a  well  organized  handicraR  industry  can  be 

financially  raasit>le  if  Its  products  are  desiriad  for  the  high  fashion  urban  market 

Inc  Mowtfemary Business  Cooperatives.  To  demonstrate  that  by  organizing  mall  producer  and  service 

cooperative  butinessH  which  fit  the  resources  and  needs  of  the  people,  their  expertise 
and  business  credibility  will  be  developed  to  the  point  where  larger  businesses  can  be 
orpnized  and  new  business  can  be  induced  to  come  into  the  area. 


Parkarsburi Plan  collactively  with  other  agencies  for  manpowar  progfaming. 

Williamson EcawMic  development  for  small  busioaaa 


266,000 
306,000 


50,000 
75,000 


Total. 


696,000 


WISCONSIN 

WiMmuiii  Elwtrie  Co-OB  .     .    Madiaoo     Rural  Housing  ProiacL  To  tost  tha  feasibility  of  using  a  statewide  rural  electric  cooperative 

«.•«-■«.  vM-iiii ^^  ^^  delivery  mechanism  hr  a  rural  he«sm|  program,  and  to  demonstrate  that  many 

of  the  edvantages  of  urban  housing  cooperatives  such  *s  common  planning  and  pur- 
chasing, colladive  training  for  self-help,  etc,  can  also  scciue  to  ruisl  housing 
oaopafiiives. 

United  Migrant  OpportMlty  Service Milwaukee Family  Planning...      ...^..^ 

Univaraitv  of  Wisconsin        Madiaon lasbhrta  tar  Reseereh  on  Poverty ...    .  ..^^...... 

UeiwSJSwisSISiI       :::::;..; mMm».„ tiwalNeiatlve  income  TaiaxpefhM«t(«»ertmenl  is  beJng  carried  out  in  the  St^es  of 

North  Cerohna  and  lowaX 

Uaivervty  of  Wisceesin  Madison Urfeen  Neiativa  Incaaae  Tax  experiment  (experiment  is  being  carried  out  in  the  States  of 

Pennmlvania  and  New  JerseyX 

Ueivenitv  of  Wiscoaiia Medwoe Cieerin^se  far  SEO  data  Nea 

Nh^^ower  Demo Milwaukee .-  PmMes fMds  tor  the  planning  aad  cairyfng  eut  of  comprehensive  maapowar  pncraMS. 

Manaower  Demo .............. Matfaon ..... .  SeiMaaabeva 

Regioiiol  Council  nexiWe  Faiida. Beaver  Dwa fioject  la  awet  the  problems  of  the  mlfraiHa 


150,000 


290.625 
1.019,000 
2,859,756 

3,388,780 

22.500 

49.000 

27,000 

200,009 


Tow t,m,m 


>$316,0S9-riscal  year  1970. 

>  Grantee  kxated  in  Illinois.  Project  in  Georgia. 

•  {llS,100-riscal  year  197a 
<  2-year  funding. 

•  |aM,00O-Fise^  year  1970.  ^  „.       . 
•Grantee  in  New  York,  project  operates  in  Atlanta,  Pittsburgh,  Washington,  D.C,  and 

neapolis. 


'Grantee  in  New  York,  project  operates  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  New  Oriaans,  La. 
•Grantee  in  New  York,  proiect  operates  in  Hartford.  Conn.;  New  York,  N.Y.;  ChicafO, 
AtlanU,  Ga.;  and  Santa  Fa,  N.  INax. 
•  )12i,7S0-riscal  year  1970. 
■•  Transfer  $175,000  to  HEW  tor  the  center. 
■  OHA. 
■>  Total  includae  only  {242,500  tor  this  project  (2-yaar  funding). 


III.; 


Mr.  TAFT.  BCr.  President,  let  ub  not 
be  misled  by  the  easy  argument  that  the 
committee  bill  earmarks  R.  It  D.  at  $65.4 
million,  the  same  level  requested  by  the 
President  in  his  budget.  By  earmarking 
at  an  overall  level  of  $170  million  above 
that  suggested  by  the  President,  and  by 
requiring  pro  rata  apportionment  in  the 
very  likely  event  of  a  reduced  approprla- 
tion.  the  committee  will  force  the  Agency 
to  remove  close  to  $29  million  from  its 
R.  k  D.  effort  alone  and  apply  it  to  pro- 
grams whose  earmarks  exceed  the  lev^ 
requested  in  the  bulget. 

One  of  the  programs  whose  earmark 
exceeds  the  lev^  requested  in  the  buflget 
is  the  Kmergency  Pood  and  Medical  Serv- 
ices Program.  The  President  requested 
13.5  million  for  this  program  and  S.  2007 


authorizes  $62.5  million.  Assmning  an 
ultimate  appropriation  near  the  level  of 
the  budget  request,  the  proration,  based 
on  the  total  authorization,  to  the  level  of 
the  budget  req^iest.  would  bring  this  pro- 
gram to  $43.6  million.  The  flexibility  al- 
lowance could  reduce  it  finlher  to  a 
f»>tntwi^stw  levd  of  finding  of  $34.9  mil- 
lion. This  figwe  is  stiU  some  $31.4  mil- 
lion above  the  budget  request.  To  meet 
the  prorated  eamnark  requirement  funds 
would  have  to  be  taken  f  nan  other  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  OompreheDsive  Health 
Services  program,  which  is  budgeted  and 
authorised  at  $114  million.  Its  prorated 
level  is  $79.5  mllUan  and  its  minlmimi 
level  is  $63.6  million.  Tlie  minimum  level 
is  $50.4  million  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quest and  thus,  $50.4  million  of  develop- 


mental health  activities  would  be  Jeop- 
ardized because  of  the  need  to  meet  an 
earmark  such  as  that  of  EFMS. 

The  scope  of  reductions  necessary  in 
research  and  in  other  areas  is  such  that 
all  new  program  initiatives  would  be 
dlmlnated  and  many  on-going  activities 
would  be  abandoned.  Reductions  in  some 
areas  may  approach  50  percent  of  the 
{o(al  national  program  level. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  what  a  sub- 
stantial reducticm  in  OEO's  research  and 
demonstration  budget  would  mean  for 
the  government  and  for  our  people.  Seven 
years  ago  there  was  no  Headstait  pro- 
gram. Now  this  program  serves  nearly 
half  a  mlllloa  children  of  preschool  age. 
Headstart  would  not  1^  In  existence  if  It 
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were  not  for  OEO's  role  as  an  innovator 
of  new  social  programs. 

When  OEO  was  first  authorized  there 
was  no  Legal  Services  program.  Today 
more  than  2,000  lawyers  serve  in  270 
projects  to  insure  that  the  poor  have 
equal  access  to  the  Judicial  system.  Again, 
without  OEO's  experimentation  this  pro- 
gram would  not  have  been  established. 
If  OEO's  budget  in  the  area  of  research 
and  development  Is  drastically  reduced, 
where  will  we  look  for  tomorrow's  Head- 
starts  and  Legal  Services? 

Particular  experiments  which  are  pres- 
ently underway,  such  as  the  New  Jersey 
income  maintenance  experiment,  per- 
formance contracting,  and  education 
vouchers,  would  be  Jeopardized  by  a  sub- 
stantial cut  in  the  R.  L  D.  area  and,  most 
likely,  forced  to  abandonment.  While 
there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  over 
the  desirability  of  some  of  these  experi- 
ments as  operating  programs,  it  is  un- 
thinking to  deny  investigation  of  these 
concepts  under  the  limited  and  con- 
trolled conditions  of  social  science  ex- 
perimentation. It  should  be  remembered 
that  4  years  ago,  when  OEO  con- 
templated undertaking  the  New  Jersey 
experiment,  there  was  great  opposition. 
Now  the  experiment  is  not  only  well  ac- 
cepted, but  is  considered  as  Itmdmark  in 
the  Held  of  social  science  and  public 
policy  analysis. 

If  we  do  not  allow  for  further  research, 
we  run  the  risk  of  being  remembered  in 
the  company  of  a  former  Senator  who, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  while  de- 
bating the  extension  of  a  patent  law, 
suggested,  in  effect,  that  such  legislation 
was  not  required  for  we  had  learned  all 
we  need  to  know. 

The  flexibility  and  innovative  nature 
of  OEO  that  have  enacted  its  greatest 
successes  would  be  stopped  if  the  car- 
marks  in  S.  2007  are  allowed  to  remain 
and  to  restrict  the  agency's  research  and 
dononstratlon  functions. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  will  ac- 
cept this  legislation  as  now  written. 

I  have  mentioned  a  number  of  provi- 
sions which  I  find  objectionable  and 
which  I  think  should  be  changed,  but  I 
think  there  is  none  more  objectionable 
smd  none  which  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  a 
veto  and  a  delay  of  this  legislation  than 
this  particular  provision,  unless  the  Sen- 
ate accepts  my  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  endorses 
the  further  bureaucratization  of  an 
agency  whose  essence  was  always  in- 
tended to  be  experimentation.  And, 
frankly,  I  do  not  see  the  loss  of  OEO  as 
constituted  and  controlled  under  this 
legislation  to  be  a  serious  one.  Other  de- 
partments of  Government.  I  believe,  are 
better  equipped  than  OEO  to  operate 
massive  social  service  programs. 

What  would  be  an  irreparable,  truly 
catastrophic  loss,  I  believe,  would  be  the 
demise  of  OEO  as  a  pioneering  agency 
flndlng  new  answers  to  old  problems, 
breaking  down  old  shibboleths,  provid- 
ing us  with  new  weapons  with  which  to 
assault  poverty,  and  impacting  its  re- 
search flndings  on  the  consciousness  of 
this  Nation's  people. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  suggest  that 
whether  OEO  lives  or  dies  is  not  really 
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at  issue  here.  What  is  at  issue  is  whether 
the  spirit  that  created  OEO.  the  spirit 
that  said  this  Nation  would  renew  its 
search  for  ways  to  let  all  Americans 
share  in  their  cotmtry's  affluence,  wheth- 
er that  spirit  continues  or  1b  crushed. 

Legislation  that  would  turn  OEO  away 
from  its  goals,  and  merely  add  its  name 
to  the  proliferating  pantheon  of  bureau- 
cratic service  agencies,  adds  up  to  noth- 
ing less  than  a  death  knell  for  the  once- 
bright  hopes  of  this  agency,  and  for  the 
hopes  of  some  25  million  poor  Americans. 

The  amendment  I  offer  at  this  time 
is  simple  and  returns  the  Congress  to 
its  accepted  practice  for  authorizing  ap- 
propriations— exactly  as  it  does  for  vir- 
tually all  other  programs,  and  indeed, 
for  the  economic  opportunity  program 
prior  to  the  last  amendments  in  Decem- 
ber of  1969.  That  is,  it  would  authorize 
precisely  the  sum  speclfled  in  our  com- 
mittee's report,  distributed  to  individual 
programs  in  precisely  the  same  fashlcm 
as  our  committee  recommends.  It  would, 
however,  remove  the  unwarranted  and 
punitive  provisions  which  specify  both 
rigid  "reservations"  for  certain  programs 
and  overly  "neat"  proration  formulas  for 
the  rest.  I  cannot  readily  recall  another 
Instance  where  the  Congress  has  rigidly 
prejudged  both  the  President's  steward- 
ship of  a  program  or  its  own  appropria- 
tion process  as  in  the  complicated  direc- 
tions for  how  to  distribute  any  sum  that 
might  be  appropriated  for  economic  op- 
portunity programs.  Surely  the  CMnmlt- 
tee  must  have  an  extreme  and  compel- 
ling Justification.  I  recall  that  the  pri- 
mary program  to  be  "protected"  t^  the 
1969  amendments  was  community  ac- 
tion's local  initiative  funds.  The  record 
shows  in  fact  that  OEO  substantially  ex- 
ceeded the  congressional  mandate.  Why 
then  this  need  for  a  statutory  strait- 
Jacket? 

I  believe  OEO  has  demonstrated  ex- 
emplary performance  in  allocating  tight 
appropriations  among  many  strong 
claimants.  It  has  made  dlfDcult  choices 
between  projects,  generally  maintaining 
proven  activities,  yet  continuing  to  de- 
velop better  ways  of  dealing  with  pov- 
erty. It  has  responded  to  the  expressed 
intent  of  the  Congress,  frequently  made 
more  difficult  by  overly  detailed  ear- 
marking. Indeed,  its  record  compares 
quite  favorably  with  other  agencies  in 
this  bill,  which  have  strangely  escaped 
the  imposition  of  severe  earmarking  re- 
strictions. 

Further,  the  amendment  permits  Con- 
gress to  exercise  its  right  to  earmark, 
but  it  preserves,  at  the  same  time,  rea- 
sonable flexibility  for  the  President  in 
ordering  priorities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
srields  time? 

Mr.  NEU30N.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
msrself  15  minutes.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yldd. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  that  I  may  under- 
stand the  Senator's  amendment,  am  I 
correct  in  concluding  that  the  amend- 
ment preserves  the  earmarking  for  the 
local  initiative  programs  at  $328,900,000 
and  legal  services  at  $61  million,  and  re- 
moves earmarking  from  all  other  aspects 
of  the  program? 


Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  earmarking  dispute 
is  exactly  the  same  issue  we  dealt  with 
previously,  in  the  1969  OEO  amend- 
ments. At  that  time  we  had  a  series  of 
rollcall  votes  on  earmarking,  <m  the  au- 
thorization bill  in  the  Senate,  in  which 
the  Soiate  rejected  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  earmarking  be  re- 
moved. 

Then  in  the  conference  between  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  authorization  bill,  the  exact 
same  issue  being  raised  in  this  amend- 
ment wEis  taken  up  in  conference,  and 
the  conference  rejected  it. 

We  had  a  second  rollcall  vote  here  on 
the  Senate  floor,  on  the  appropriations 
bill,  in  which  the  Senate  again  rejected 
the  administration  position  of  removing 
the  earmarking. 

So  we  have  dealt  with  this  matter  in 
successive  rollcall  votes,  and  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  rejected  that  posi- 
tion repeatedly. 

I  think  that  the  real  point  here  actuaUy 
is  that  the  administration  does  not  wish 
to  have  $62,500,000  authorized  for  the 
Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services 
program:  they  want  $3,500,000.  And  they 
do  not  want  the  $18  miUlcHi  authorized 
for  Alcoholic  Counseling  and  Recovery; 
they  want  $2  million.  That  is.  I  thlnik. 
where  the  real  issue  is.  and  we  could  get 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  a  whole  lot 
more  quickly  if  amendments  were  offered 
to  reduce  the  Emergency  Food  and  Medi- 
cal Services  from  $62,500,000  to  $3,500.- 
000  and  the  Alcoholic  Coimseling  and 
Recovery  from  $18  million  to  $2  million. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
settled  that  issue.  This  is  what  we  au- 
thorized in  the  committee,  this  is  what 
we  authorized  in  votes  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  the  previous  authorization  bill, 
and  this  is  what  the  committee  provided 
for  this  year  without  any  opposition  at 
the  subcommittee  level  and  at  the  full 
committee  level.  What  is  at  issue  is 
simply  this:  the  administration  would 
like  to  reduce  by  some  $60  millloo  the 
Emergency  Pood  and  Medical  Services 
and  by  $16  millKm  the  Alcoholic  Counsel- 
ing program. 

I  would  think  the  position  of  the 
administration  should  now  have  changed 
on  the  emergency  food  and  medical 
services  program,  because  that  position 
was  based  on  the  expectation  that  Con- 
gress would  pass  the  family  assistance 
plan,  and  that  the  emergency  food  and 
medical  services  program  would  there- 
fore be  imnecessary  in  this  bill.  But  now 
the  President  has  asked  that  we  delay 
for  a  year  the  effective  date  of  the  fam- 
ily assistance  plan.  Therefore,  that  argu- 
ment in  support  of  reducing  the  amoimt 
of  money  here  by  some  $60  million  for 
emergency  food  and  medical  services  In 
this  bill  is  washed  out,  because  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  President  will  prob- 
ably prevail  in  his  request  that  we  delay 
the  effective  date  of  the  family  assist- 
ance plan  for  another  year — ^unUl  1973. 
This  bill's  earmarking  for  2  years  ex- 
tends imtil  June  30,  1973 — ^whlch  is  the 
earliest  realistic  effective  date  for  the 
family  assistance  plan. 
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The  emergency  food  and  medical 
services — EPMS— profxam  was  estab- 
lished In  1967  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance to  meet  severe  hunger  and  health 
problems  not  met  by  other  programs.  For 
fiscal  1971  Congress  earmarked  $62.5 
million  and  the  agency  actually  received 
$45.2  million.  Funds  support  660  pro- 
grams, mostly  rural.  The  administration 
now  proposes  that  this  program  be  ter- 
minated; It  requested  no  funds  for  the 
basic  authorization  although  It  proposes 
to  spend  $3.5  million  for  EFMS-type 
projects  serving  migrants  and  Indians. 
The  emergency  food  and  medical  serv- 
ices program  Is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  successful  of  all  OEO  programs. 
Impressive  testimony  before  our  sub- 
coinmittee  made  a  convincing  case  for 
continuing  It  at  least  at  present  fund- 
ing level.  Bill  8.  2007  earmarks  $62.5  mil- 
lion, the  same  amount  earmarked  last 
year.  Following  are  some  quotes  from  the 
testimony: 

Wesley  HJomevlk,  OEO  Deputy  Di- 
rector: 

We  believe  tbat  the  kind  of  reforms  that 
Congreea  has  passed  are  going  to  have  major 
impact  on  the  Food  Stamp  program  and  will 
tend  to  obviate  the  need  for  the  EFMS  pro- 
gram In  the  future.  It  Is  our  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  address  the  Issue  of  welfare  re- 
form In  an  aggressive  fashion  which  will 
also  mitigate  the  need  for  this  ...  If  the 
assumptions  on  which  we  based  oiir  pro- 
gram plan  do  not  come  to  pass' ...  we  will 
reprogram  funds  or  we  will  be  back  before 
the  Oongress  for  additional  funds  .  .  .  We 
are  bopefiil  that  we  wont  need  to  continue 
an  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services 
program.  If  that  does  not  turn  out  to  be 
the  case,  we  want  the  authority  In  o\ir  legis- 
lation so  that  we  will  be  free  to  come  back 
to  Congress  for  the  resources  necessary  to 
make  sure  tbat  we  arrest  hunger  In  this 
country.  (P.  1M3  hearings) . 

Robert  Choate.  hunger  expert: 

The  KFMS  legislation  Is  the  broadest  piece 

of  health-related  legislation  that  exists  on 

the  statutes  today.  It  is  the  only  real  piece 

of  health  legislation  tbat  can  act  on  per- 


sonal family  emargendes  as  opposed  to  na- 
tional or  natural  diss  iter  emergencies.  For 
this  reason  alone,  it  should  be  maintained. 
In  the  counties  where  KFBIS  has  been  ef- 
fective, it  has  initiated  Federal  food  assist- 
ance programs  where  there  were  none;  it 
has  supplemented  services  or  staff  wherever 
such  programs  already  existed  but  were  not 
reaching  aU  potential  recipients;  and  It  pro- 
vided the  means  by  which  the  poor  them- 
selves cotild  devise  solutions  to  their  own 
food  needs.  For  example.  In  Oxford  County 
and  Cumberland  County,  Maine,  the  poor, 
through  KFMS  fimds,  operate  their  own  do- 
nated commodities  program — and  boast  al- 
most 100%  participation.  They  find,  trans- 
port, certify  and  distribute  goods  to  all  eligi- 
ble families  in  those  counties,  and  have 
demonstrated  how  efficient  a  program  run 
by  recipients  can  be.  In  Everett,  Washing- 
ton, minimal  KFMS  funds  provide  an  oc- 
casional  hot  meal  to  a  total  of  5,000  elderlj 
poor.  In  that  manner,  EFMS  has  broiight 
the  aged  into  Senior  Citizens'  Centers  for 
the  first  time  and  Is  now  holding  classes 
and  giving  consultation  in  health  and  nu- 
trition, food  stamp  certification,  social  se- 
curity, legal  aid,  special  diets  and  employ- 
ment services.  In  central  Minnesota,  the 
EFMS  staff  discovered  that  many  schools 
were  reporting  a  certain  number  of  "free" 
lunches  served  dally  to  the  neediest  chil- 
dren and  then  were  charging  these  students 
for  their  "free"  lunches.  They  spoke  with 
local  school  officials,  the  state  School  Lunch 
Director,  USDA  Regional  representatives,  and 
the  Ctovemor.  Now  there  is  a  concerted  state 
effort  to  Implement  a  truly  free  and  re- 
duced-price lunch  program  in  every  school 
In  the  state. 

Mayor  John  Drlggs,  Phoenix,  Ariz.: 
TUs  program  has  been  very  beDefflcial  to 
tb«  residents  of  the  Inner-dty  at  Pboeniz  and 
I  would  not  like  to  see  it  cut  back  wltbotit 
definite  assurance  that  the  service  It  offers 
would  continue  at  no  less  than  the  current 
level  through  some  source  of  Federal  fund- 
ing. The  sodal  acrvioe  sgencies  in  Fboeolz 
have  asked  me  to  amphn^ig^  the  importance 
of  the  sncs  program.  Their  emidoyees  spend 
much  of  their  time  slmfily  trying  to  otrtain 
food  for  hungry  people.  I  think  th»t  no  one 
can  sertously  question  the  need  for  E^ner- 
gency  Food  assistance.  The  staff  of  our  CAA 
estimated  that  36.000  people  in  Pboeniz  need 
Emergency  Food  assist  anoe 

FUNDING  FOR  PROGRAMS  ADMINISTERED  BY  OEO 
Pn  millions  of  dollarsi 


Mrs.  Catherine  Williams.  Troy,  Ala. : 
Just  last  week,  I  cams  in  contact  with  a 
family  i^ere  the  father  was  killed  and  the 
family  had  no  food.  Knergency  Food  came 
to  their  rescue  .  .  .  Often  times  we  cams  in 
contact  with  fsmllies  who  have  never  taken 
their  children  to  have  their  shots.  If  ws 
were  not  there,  possibly  they  would  not  get 
their  shots.  If  Emergency  Food  Is  cut  out,  I 
dont  know  what  people  In  Pike,  Bullock. 
Crensliaw,  and  Butler  Ooxintiee  would  do. 

Senator  Eriost  F.  Hoixings,  South 
Carolina: 

I  dont  know  any  better  way  to  get  support 
for  the  elimination  of  hunger  than  the  OEO 
Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services  pro- 
gram. I  cannot  Imagine,  in  this  day  and  age 
in  America,  eliminating  medical  services  as 
a  policy  or  eliminating  emergency  feeding  of 
the  hungry. 

The  Reverend  James  Webb,  Troy.  Ala.: 
Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Smrioes  in 
our  area  is  a  life  saver.  Many  people  would 
just  starve  without  the  benefit  of  Kms. 
Emergency  Food  In  an  area  like  Pike  County 
Is  able  to  provide  kids  and  families  with  food 
so  he  does  not  become  a  criminal  (by  steal- 
ing to  eat)  ...  I  have  seen  funerals  v^ere 
people  have  died  for  lack  of  medical  atten- 
tloa  and  msdioal  service.  For  a  kid  to  die  for 
not  having  shots  and  for  not  having  what  we 
consider  normal  medical  aid  is  ridiculous  In 
1971  in  a  country  as  affluttit  as  ours. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Jexiklns,  Rosston,  Ark.: 

Here  in  southwest  Arkansss,  irtiere  rural 
people  have  little  or  no  employment  and 
whne  you  will  find  some  of  the  poorest  peo- 
ple in  our  country,  the  cessation  or  the  re- 
duction of  the  {urogram  would  be  chaotic  to 
old  and  young,  efms  is  tnily  a  godsend  for 
these  destitute  people. 

Ben  McFarlln,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.: 
In  our  area  Emwgency  Food  has  helped  to 
w^  out  the  garbage  can  soroungeiB  and 
Childrm  who  dip  into  slop  buckets  fcr  food. 

Navarro  County  Action  CtHnmlttee. 
CorBlcana.Tex.: 

Tlie  total  families  served  by  this  i»ogram 
is  585.  Ov«r  half  sre  children  under  16.  About 
three-foturtfas  were  in  households  which  had 
an  inoome  of  $1600  or  more  below  the  poverty 
line. 


PropoMd 
Prosi-  ur- 

dont's     tnarkini 


Ear-   Minimum 
marking     (with  20 


Hscal  yoar  1971 


prorated     bsrcsnt 
budgot   (S.  2007)  budgotrs   flaxibility)   marking 


Ear- 


Actual 


RESERVED  FUNDS 

Localinitiativ*  (sac  221) 3M.9         328.9        3219         328.4         328.9       35a  0 

Ltgsl  aarviCM 61.0  61.0  61.0  6lJ  58.0         61.1 

AMOUNTS  SUBJECT  TO 
PRORATION 
Titlsll: 
Cmnprahansivt  hMlth 

••rvicw 114.0         114.0  87.2  69.8  80.0        99.0 

EoMffMicy  food  and 

m«dic*l  aarviess 3.5         62.5         47.8         38.2         62.5        45.2 

Family  planning. 25.0         25.0  19.1  15.3  15.0        18.6 

S«nior  opportvniiiaa  and 
swvfcst 8.0  8.8  6.7  5.4  18  8.0 


Proposed  Ear-  Minimum  Fiscal  ynr  1971 

Prtsi-  ear-  marking  (with  20 

4lent's  marking  prorated  percent  Ear- 
budget  (S.  2007)  budget  re  flexibility)   marking  Actual 

Alcoholic  counseling  and  ra- 

^eoverv 2.0  18.0  13.8  11.0  15.0         10.8 

Drug  retiabtlitatiefl 18.0  18.0  13.8  11.0  15.0        12.8 

Other  title  II  > 117.6  117.6  90.0  72.0  69.0  129.5 

Title  lll-B:  Migrant  and 

seasonal  farmworkers 38.0  38.0  29.1  23.3  34.0        37.0 

Title VI :  Administration 18.0  18.0  13.8  11.0  16.0         18.3 

Title  VII :  Community  ac»- 

nomic  development 25.0  58.0  44.4  35.5  58.0        42.0 

TitleVm:  VISTA 45.0  45.0  34.4  27.5  37.0        36.4 

Total 790.0  912.8  790.  C  7*^.9  7?7.2  868.6 

Other 37.2 £0.1  100.0        25.8 

Total  authorization 950.0 790.0  897.2  894.4 


>  other  title  II  programs  and  activities  (flexible  in  Director's  discretton): 


Fiscal  year 

1972 

proposed 


Fiscal  year 

(971 

actual 


Training  and  technical  assistance 

State  economic  opportunity  oflicas 

Research,  development,  and  evaluation. 
Program  support 

ToUl 


$13.5 

114.7 

13.0 

12.5 

114 

83.2 

25.7 

19.1 

117.6 


129.5 
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We  have  debated  earmsu-klng  twice 
here  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  successive  occasions,  and  debated  and 
voted  on  the  issue.  I  understand  the  ad- 
ministration's position.  I  might  very  well 
take  that  position  myself.  If  I  were  In 
the  executive  branch.  I  am  sure  I  would 
rather  have  all  the  money  handed  over 
to  me  as  an  administrator  without  any 
earmarking,  and  be  permitted  to  spend 
It  on  whatever  programs  I  happened  to 
think  were  the  best,  without  Congress 
deciding  how  much  money  ought  to  be 
spent  on  these  programs.  But  that  is  not 
the  way  I  feel  as  a  legislator,  and  that 
is  not  the  way  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  feels  on  this  matter, 
nor  the  majority  in  the  Senate,  based 
upon  votes  in  each  House.  We  feel  that 
we  have  the  right  to  earmark  moneys 
for  certain  specific  programs  upon  which 
we  have  conducted  extensive  hearings, 
on  which  we  have  had  executive  sessions 
at  the  subcommittee  level  and  the  full 
committee  level,  and  I  think  we  feel  that 
we  are  qualified  to  make  certain  deci- 
sions about  what  the  programs  ought 
to  be,  and  at  what  levels  the  programs 
ought  to  be  funded. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
knows,  the  bill  provides  flexibility  in  the 
form  of  20  percent  transferability  In  a 
number  of  these  programs  which  would 
total  580  million  the  first  year,  and  25 
percent  transferability,  which  would  total 
$100  million,  the  second  year.  So  we  have 
put  substantial  flexibility  Into  the  bill. 

Not  only  do  I  oppose  the  administra- 
tion position  personally,  as  I  think  the 
Senate  does,  but  the  House  conferees  are 
unlikely  to  accept  it,  either.  We  had  a 
very  diflScult  conference  disagreement 
with  the  House  conferees  on  the  1969 
amendments,  trying  to  put  the  flexibility 
into  the  bill  which  we  had  put  in  on  the 
Senate  side  the  last  time  it  was  before  us. 
They  did  not  want  to  go  beyond  15  per- 
cent flexibility,  and  we  were  arguing  for 
20  and  25  percent  flexibility.  We  got  15 
and  20;  we  could  not  get  20  and  25  per- 
cent. Now  we  have,  in  this  bill,  20  and  25 
percent.  So  we  have  gone  a  distance 
beyond  the  position  the  Congress  has 
taken  In  the  past  on  flexibility,  tmd  quite 
a  distance  beyond  what  the  conferees 
would  agree  to  the  last  time  we  had  a 
conference  with  the  House.  They  did  not 
want  any  flexibility  at  all. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  not  support  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  ^umarklng  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
dlfiBculty  In  the  position  being  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  we 
might  agree  or  not  agree  on  the  desir- 
ability of  earmarking  funds.  I  have 
sometimes  In  the  past  been  personally 
responsible  for  earmarking  certain  funds 
for  certain  purposes  In  blUa,  and  I  may 
well  be  again.  I  do  not  object  to  It  as  a 
principle.  If  Congress  feels  It  wants  to 
earmark  In  a  certain  area,  fine;  Congress 
will  do  so. 

The  problem  that  arises  here,  and  the 
problem  I  have  tried  to  bring  out  In  my 
remarks  on  this  amendment,  and  the 
reason  for  this  amendment,  Is  to  avoid 


the  very  serious  dilemma  that  is  going 
to  result  if,  as  is  very  likely,  the  ap- 
propriations that  are  put  into  this  bill 
are  not  up  to  the  full  authorization  that 
Is  put  into  the  bill.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, as  I  pointed  out,  It  means  a 
mandatory  reduction  In  certain  pro- 
grams that  are  In  the  research  and  de- 
velopment fleld  and  the  mandatory 
funding  of  certain  other  programs.  It  is 
not  even  a  pro  rata  reduction.  I  do  not 
think  a  pro  rata  reduction  would  make 
too  much  sense,  either,  because  it  is  often 
a  kind  of  arbitrary  thing  in  its  applica- 
tion. The  problem  as  I  see  it,  as  I  pointed 
out,  is  that  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
dealt  with  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  I  point  out  that  last  year 
$328,900,000  was  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  local  initiative  programs. 
That  amount  was  earmarked.  It  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  administration  at  that 
time,  but  they  spent  not  only  the  $328,- 
900,000  but  approximately  $350  million. 
Now  we  are  authorizing  again  $328,900,- 
000,  which  is  the  amount  authorized  last 
year,  less  than  the  amoimt  the  adminis- 
tration spent  last  year.  They  had  no 
difficulty  living  with  earmaridng  before — 
although  they  objected  to  it  when  we 
enacted  it — and  in  fact  put  more  funds 
into  local  initiative  than  Congress  re- 
served. 

The  next  point  to  make  is  that  in  the 
earmarking  process,  except  for  four 
items,  we  earmarked  exactly  the  amount 
that  was  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion in  their  budget  justification. 

The  President's  budget  proposes  $61 
million  for  Legal  Services;  that  is  the 
President's  proposal.  We  authorized  $61 
million. 

The  President  requested  $114  million 
for  comprehensive  health  services.  The 
bill  earmarks  $114  million.  However,  If 
the  administration  decides  that  they  do 
not  want  to  spend  the  full  amount,  they 
can  take  20  percent  away  and  spend  It 
on  any  other  program  they  wish;  and 
the  next  fiscal  year  they  can  take  25  per- 
cent of  that  away  and  spend  it  on  any 
other  program. 

The  family  planning  budget  request  is 
$25  million,  requested  by  the  President. 
Our  committee  earmarked  $25  million. 
If  the  administration  decides  they  do  not 
want  to  spend  the  full  amount,  they  can 
take  20  percent  of  that  and  spend  it  on 
any  other  program  they  wish.  The  next 
fiscal  year,  they  can  take  25  percent. 

For  the  senior  opportunities  budget, 
the  President  requested  $8  million.  Our 
committee  earmarked  $8,800,000.  If  they 
do  not  want  to  spend  the  full  amount, 
they  can  transfer  20  percent  this  fiscal 
year  and  25  percent  next  year. 

For  drug  rehabllltaUon,  the  budget 
request  was  $18  million.  The  earmarking 
by  our  committee  is  $18  million.  The  20- 
percent  transferability  this  fiscal  year 
applies  to  that,  and  25  percent  next  year. 

For  migrant  workers,  the  President's 
request  In  the  budget  was  $38  million.  We 
earmarked  $38  million,  and  20  percent 
of  that  is  transferable  by  the  administra- 
tion this  fiscal  year,  and  25  percent  next 
year. 


For  the  VISTA  program,  the  adminis- 
tration requested  $45  million.  We  author- 
ized precisely  $45  mllUon.  The  20  percent 
transferability  the  first  year  applies  to 
that  $45  million,  and  a  25  percent  trans- 
ferability applies  to  that  money  for  the 
next  year. 

Except  for  the  four  programs  which 
we  are  sustaining  at  last  year's  levels,  we 
built  our  earmarking  around  the  requests 
made  by  the  administration.  Then,  rec- 
ognizing that  those  judgments  might  be 
mistaken — a  few  dollars  one  way  or  the 
other — and  that  they  might  wish  to  make 
some  adjustments,  we  put  in  the  20  per- 
cent fiexlbllity  for  the  first  year  and  25 
percent  the  next  year.  That  means  that 
$80  million  can  be  pulled  out  of  other 
programs  the  first  year  and  put  wherever 
the  administration  wants  it. 

I  think  the  difficult  argument  Is  not 
going  to  be  whether  or  not  we  can  justify 
that  20  or  25  percent  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  Our  problem  is  going  to  be 
whether  we  can  persuade  the  House  con- 
ferees to  give  the  administration  a  fiexl- 
bllity of  $80  million  in  this  bill  the  first 
year  and  approaching  $100  million  the 
second  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Do  both  Senators  yield  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

ITNANIMOUS-CONSKNT    ACRKEMZNT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that,  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
pending  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  be  recognized  to  offer 
his  amendment  on  prime  sponsors;  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  that  amendment, 
he  be  recognized  to  offer  his  amendment 
on  child  development  councils;  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  that  amendment,  he  be 
recognized  to  offer  sm  amendment  on 
child  advocacy;  that  upon  the  disposition 
of  that  amendment,  he  be  recognized  to 
offer  his  motion  to  recommit;  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  be  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  up  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  Intend  to  dispose  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  tonight? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  able  manager  of  the  bill  has 
asked  whether  or  not  It  is  the  intention 
to  dispose  of  the  motion  to  recommit  to- 
night. It  is  not  our  intention  to  do  so. 
It  would  be  the  hope  of  the  leadership 
that  we  could  dispose  of  the  rema^ilng 
amendments  today  which  are  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  .  He  has  three  remain- 
ing amendments.  It  is  my  understanding, 
after  discussing  the  matter  with  hiin, 
that  it  is  not  his  Intention  to  utilize  the 
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full  time  on  at  least  two  of  the  three  re- 
maining amendments.  It  is  also  my  un- 
derstanding that  he  does  not  Intend  to 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  two  of  the  re- 
maining three  amendments,  which  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  only  one  more 
rollcall  vote  today  after  the  rollcall  vote 
which  is  about  to  occur. 

Following  the  disposition  of  his  amend- 
ments, he  would  then  make  his  motion  to 
recommit,  and  some  time  on  that  motion 
would  probably  be  utilized  tonight,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  vote  oa  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  tnxa  Ohio  (lir. 
Taft)  ,  would  go  over  until  the  morning. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  assistant  nmiorltf 
leader  has  stated  it  correctly. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Soiator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  has  said  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  ask  for  a  roll- 
call vote  on  one  sunendment  and  not  on 
two.  Would  the  Senator  inform  me  which 
amendment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Intention  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  to 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  amendment 
dealing  with  child  development  councils, 
but  not  on  the  smiendment  dealing  with 
prime  sponsorship  of  child  advocacy. 

Mr.  NEIiBON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  did  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  not  ruled  on  the  yielding  back  of  time 
in  light  of  the  statements  of  the  Senator 
frran  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  unless  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
now  cares  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  had  hitended  to  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HuGHxs) .  So  before  I  yield  back  my  time, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  me  1  minute  prior  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent — in  or- 
der that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  be  on  notice  that  there  will 
be  one  more  rollcall  vote  today — 
that  it  be  In  order  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  at  this  time  on  the  amendmait  of 
the  Senator  iTom  Ohio  dealing  with 
child  developmoit  councils. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  indicate  that  on  the  previous  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
the  Chair  did  not  re^Mmd  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  asking  a  question  and 
It  is  so  ordered  without  objection  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 
dealing  with  child  development  councils. 

The  yeas  andnajrs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  dlstfngtilshed  manager  of 
the  UU  tot  yielding  in  order  for  me  to 
speak  to  the  particnlAr  amwidtnent  In 
questloa. 


My  interest  In  the  amendment  is  the 
fact  that  on  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation there  is  earmarked  $18  million 
for  alcoholism  programs  and  $18  million 
for  programs  dealing  with  drugs  and 
narcotics.  The  administration  asked  for 
only  $2  million  in  the  OEO  for  alco- 
holism, stating  that  they  were  transfer- 
Ing  the  remainder  of  the  programs  to 
the  new  Institute  of  Alcoholism  in  HEW. 

In  legislaticm  already  pfused  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Ctonmlttee  being  here  on  the 
floor  at  the  present  time,  we  sought  and 
did  get  appropriated.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  $50  million  for  alco- 
holism, $30  million  of  which  was  for 
grants  to  individual  States  and  $20  mil- 
lion for  project  grants. 

The  programs  to  be  transferred  from 
OEO  to  HEW,  totaled  $13  million.  This 
means  that  for  the  entire  United  States 
there  will  be  only  $7  million  in  new 
money  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  alco- 
holism unless  money  is  earmarked. 

I  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  earmark  funds  in  this  particular  bill. 
because  without  it  we  will  not  have  ade- 
quate funds  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
which  this  body  has  passed  on  unan- 
imously, which  was  funded  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  this  body,  and 
which  the  administration  has  indicated 
an  unwillingness  to  fund  through  OEO. 
So,  I  feel,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee dealing  with  the  problon  of  alco- 
holism and  narcotics,  this  amount  of 
money  must  be  earmarked  in  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

Also,  the  success  of  OEO  in  dealing 
with  the  high  impact  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion in  poverty  areas  is  dependent  on 
adequate  funding  and  hearings  held  in 
major  cities  have  shown  the  problems  of 
drug  addiction  in  poverty  areas.  One  of 
the  greatest  contributors  to  delinquency, 
crime,  and  poverty  is  drug  addiction. 
Various  Senators  now  on  this  floor  have 
seen,  heard  testimony,  and  know  from 
personal  experience  in  visiting  those 
areas  and  Uie  effect  that  drugs  have 
Imd  on  the  population.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  this  amount  of  money  must  be  in- 
cluded and  earmarked  for  drugs.  If  not. 
we  would  Indeed  not  be  doing  our  duty 
in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  this 
body.  We  would  not  be  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  people  In  these  high  impact  pov- 
erty areas. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  pending  amendment.  It  would 
be  to  the  best  Interests  of  our  country 
and  the  people  we  serve  to  see  that  this 
amendment  is  rejected. 

I  thank  the  Senator  trom  Wisconsin 
for  yielding  to  me  to  make  these  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care 
to  go  into  any  great  detail  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  HuoHES).  I  certainly  believe 
that  all  (rf  us  on  the  committee  are  deep- 
ly concerned  with  the  problem  of  alco- 
holism and  drug  addiction. 

The  question  is  whether  there  should 
be  an  earmarking  for  these  programs 
under  the  OEO  Act  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  any  other  program,  because  that 
is  what  the  effect  could  be. 

I  have  not  yet  had  answered  the  ques- 


tion I  put  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee some  time  ago,  as  to  whether 
it  was  not  a  question  of  the  afvroprla- 
tion  not  c<Hning  up  but  whether  tUs 
would  not  result  automatically  in  a  cut 
in  research  and  development  and  some 
of  these  other  efforts  made  to  deal  with 
alcoholism  and  drug  addiction,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  to  exclude  OEO  im- 
der  the  various  programs  from  accepting 
a  program  dealing  with  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction.  It  is  a  question  of  ear- 
marking one  thing  to  the  exclusion  of 
others. 

I  take  some  issue  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  without  having  the  statistics 
available  at  hand,  as  to  the  problem  of 
alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  being 
really  exclusively  or  not  exclusively  in- 
tended to  be  importantly  related  to  a 
particular  Income  level.  There  is  much 
evidence  with  regard  to  this  program 
that  is  quite  the  contrary,  that  the  per- 
centage of  youth  involved  in  drugs  and 
alcohol  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  all  In- 
come levels.  What  is  true  of  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism  Is  true  of  drug  ad- 
diction. It  has  a  definite  relationship  to 
poverty,  but  more  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems, whether  we  can  really  solve  them 
imder  OEO  or  under  the  massive  pro- 
gram departments  of  HEW,  or  by  State 
and  local  efforts  in  this  connection,  or 
in  the  comprehensive  and  broad,  I  hope, 
continuing  private  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

TTie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicxer).  Do  the  Senators  from  Wis- 
consin and  Ohio  now  yield  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
having  been  yielded  back  t^  questlcm  ia 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  frwn  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Iilr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bttrdick),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macnttson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoxmce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Bdr.  Hartke),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
linob),  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  are  absent  on  ofBclal 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Bttrdick)  .  the  Senator  from  Vitaia- 
slppl  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
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Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrxt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
80N) ,  would  each  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  are  absent  on  ofQ- 
cial  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from  (Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK) ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  Idahd  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
are  necessarily  absent. 
'The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Mundt)  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Proutt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  is  detained  on  ofBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  would  vote 
"nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  would  vote 
"yea". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

[No.  216  Leg.] 
TKAS— 17 


BmU 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

BoggS 

Orlffin 

Roth 

Buckley 

Oumey 

Taft 

Cook 

Hniaka 

Thurmond 

Dole 

MlUer 

Tower 

Fannin 

Pack  wood 
NAT8--47 

Allen 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Baker 

Hughe* 

Percy 

Bentaen 

Inouye 

Brooke 

Jackaon 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Rlbiooff 

Bjrrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Bchweiker 

Cannon 

Long 

Spong 

Caae 

Mathlas 

Stennli 

GhUe« 

McClellan 

Stevens 

Cburcb 

McOee 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McOovem 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

EUender. 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Krnn 

Mondale 

Welcker 

QambreU 

Montoya 

WUllams 

Hart 

Nelaon 

NOT  VOTXNO— 36 

Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Magnuaon 

Allott 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Andaraon 

Fong 

Mom 

Bayta 

Fulbright 

Mundt 

Bellmon 

Oravel 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hansen 

PeU 

Bible 

HarrU 

Prouty 

Brock 

Hartke 

Saxbe 

Burdlck 

Holllngt 

Scott 

Cooper 

Humphrey 

Smith 

Cotton 

Jartta 

Sparkman 

Curtla 

Young 

So  Mr.  Taft's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  for  his 
wise  and  patient  leadership  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pending  bill. 

S.  2007,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971,  extends  the  Eco- 


nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  for  2 
years  through  fiscal  year  1973.  This  ex- 
tension reflects  the  national  consensus 
that  OEO  programs  have  materially  as- 
sisted in  removing  substantial  numbers 
of  people  from  poverty.  I  t>elieve  the  pro- 
grams operated  by  OEO  itself  could  well 
use  more  than  the  $950  million  author- 
ized for  fiscal  1972  and  for  1973.  How- 
ever, these  sums  and  the  earmarking 
provisions  should  assia*e  the  continua- 
tion of  a  niunber  of  effective  efforts  now 
underway. 

I  have  long  supported  OEO's  neighbor- 
hood health  centers,  emergency  food  and 
medical  services,  community  action  pro- 
grams, alcoholic  and  drug  treatment, 
family  planning,  older  workers  programs, 
and  migrant  assistcmce.  I  shall  turn  in  a 
moment  to  the  greater  strengthened 
child  development  and  legal  services  pro- 
grams which  the  bill  also  includes. 

I  am  pleased  to  sui^xirt  the  biU's  ex- 
panded and  strengthened  programs  for 
community  economic  development  and 
for  employment  and  training  of  young 
peoi^e.  I  also  welcome  the  specific  au- 
thority to  offer  financial  assistance  to 
community-based  organisations  which 
will  furnish  professional  design  and 
planning  assistance  to  people  in  urban 
and  rural  poverty  areas  who  want  to  im- 
prove the  physical  development  of  their 
communities. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  the  bill  In- 
corpwrates  the  basic  provisions  of  two 
bills  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  to 
sponsor,  with  bipartisan  support — S. 
1512,  the  Child  Development  Act  of  1971, 
and  S.  1305,  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act. 

CHIIJ)  DKVKLOPICKMT 

The  major  provisions  of  8.  1512,  the 
comprehensive  child  development  bill  of 
1971,  are  incorporated  in  section  6  of 
the  pending  bill.  This  section  creates  a 
new  title  V  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  which  expands  the  existing  and 
highly  successful  Headstart  program.  It 
is  designed  to  meet  the  rising  need  of 
families  from  all  economic  levels  for 
quality  comprehraislve  child  develop- 
ment services. 

Joint  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  «md  Poverty  and  Children  and 
Youth  clearly  demonstrate  that  need. 
Half  of  all  mothers  of  children  under 
14.  and  one-third  of  all  mothers  of  chil- 
dren under  6,  are  working  today.  Yet 
less  than  700,000  licensed  day  care  op- 
portunities are  currently  available  to 
serve  the  nearly  6  million  preschool  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  work.  And  the  need 
for  child  development  services  is  Increas- 
ing— an  additional  1.5  million  mothers 
will  enter  the  work  foroe  during  the 
remainder  of  this  decade. 

The  report  to  the  President  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  CThildroi 
and  Youth  states: 

To  discuss  at  length  whether  day  care  Is  an 
economic  luxury,  a  polltioal  right,  or  a  aoclal 
tool  Ignores  the  tremendous  need  for  sup- 
plementary care  which  exists  today,  a  need 
which  parents  will  conUnue  to  meet  the  best 
they  can  with  whatever  reaouroee  are  avaU- 
able.  The  question  Is  not  whether  America 
"■hovild"  have  day  care,  but  rather  whether 
the  day  care  which  we  do  have  and  will  have, 
wUl  be  good — good  for  the  chUd.  good  for 
the  famUy,  and  good  for  the  nattoa. 


Children  from  all  economic  back- 
grounds share  the  need  for  developmen- 
tal day  care  services  while  their  parents 
work.  In  addition,  children  who  live  in 
poverty  often  need  supplemental  nutri- 
tionsd  services,  health  care,  and  learning 
opportunities  if  they  are  to  avoid  falling 
hopelessly  behind,  perpetuating  the  end- 
less cycle  of  poverty  and  despair. 

Today  there  are  3.2  miUion  preschool 
children  from  impoverished  families,  and 
perhaps  as  many  from  families  slightly 
above  the  poverty  line.  Too  many  of 
these  children  suffer  needless  damage  in 
early  childhood,  damage  which  schools 
will  attempt  to  repair  in  later  years  at 
untold  cost,  and  often  with  little  suc- 
cess. Yet  existing  Headstart  programs 
reach  only  one-tenth  of  impoverished 
preschool  children. 

Early  in  his  administration.  President 
Nixon  called  the  Nation's  attention  to 
the  urgent  need  for  expanded  child  de- 
velopment services.  In  his  economic  op- 
portunity message  of  1969  he  stated: 

So  critical  Is  this  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  must  make  a  national  commitment 
to  provide  aU  American  children  an  oppor- 
tunity for  healthful  and  stimulating  devel- 
opment during  the  first  five  years  of  life. 

The  committee  bill  sedcs  to  fulfill  this 
national  commitment,  and  begin  to  meet 
the  urgent  need  for  expanded  quality 
child  development  services — a  need  em- 
phasized by  the  Presidoit,  underscored 
by  the  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren, and  documoited  in  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Section  6  contains  the  basic  elements 
of  the  Comprehensive  Cliild  Development 
Act  of  1971  (S.  1512)  which  I  introduced 
in  April  with  Senators  Javtts,  Nelson, 
ScHWEiKER,  and  28  cosponsors.  This  bill 
was  developed  in  large  part,  through  the 
exhaustive  efforts  of  a  broad  coalition 
of  organizations  interested  in  child  de- 
velopment, including : 

AFL-CIO:  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion; Americans  for  Indian  Opixirtunlty  Ac- 
tion Council;  Black  Child  Development  In- 
stitute; Committee  (or  Community  Affairs; 
Common  Cause;  Day  Care  and  CbUd  Develop- 
ment CouncU  of  America.  Inc.;  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation;  Interstate 
Research  Associates;  International  Xjadles 
Garment  Workers  Union;  League  of  Women 
Voters;  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights;  National  Council  of  Churches;  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  Women;  National 
Education  Association;  National  League  of 
Cities  and  U.S.  (inference  of  Mayors;  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Women,  president, 
and  vice  president  for  Legislation;  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization;  United  Auto 
Workers,  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  FamUy 
Life  Division  and  Washington  Reeearch 
Project  Action  Council. 

Like  Headstart,  the  new  comprehen- 
sive program  would  be  administered  by 
the  Ofllce  of  Child  Development  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Units  of  local  government. 
States  and  nonprofit  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations would  be  eligible  for  prime 
sponsorship  of  child  development  pro- 
grams. 

This  bill  maintains  Headstart's  pri- 
ority on  economically  disadvantaged 
children,  but  also  extends  child  develop- 
ment services  to  families  above  the  pov- 
erty level,  especially  children  of  working 
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mothers   and  single  perenta.   Pamilies  States  and  cities  of  over  100,000  persons.  Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  fam- 

wlth  incomes  above  the  Bureau  of  Labor  We  felt  that  the  necessity  of  making  pro-  llies  below  this  level,  as  adjusted  for  re- 

Btatlstics  minimum  family  budget  would  grams  responsive  to  parents  and  local  glonal,  and  metropolitan,  urban  and  ru- 

pay  part  of  the  cost  for  services  accord-  communities  far  outweigh  any  consider-  ral  differences,  and  family  slae,  cannot 

Ing  to  a  sliding  scale  established  by  the  atlons  of  administrative  convenience,  to  afford  significant  additional  expenditures 

Secretary  of  HEW.  HEW  which  might  result  from  limiting  for  child  care.  The  committee  rejected  an 

We  need  this  expanded  scope  of  service  prime  sponsorship  to  States  and  large  effort  to  reduce  the  level  at  which  free 

for  several  reasons.  The  facts  I  have  cities.  services  are  provided,  on  the  grounds  that 

cited  earUer  reveal  quite  clearly  that  the  Although  we  rejected  a  population  11m-  this  would  effectively  bar  many  working 

need  for  quality  day  care  programs  is  not  Itatlon  on  prime  sponsorship,  the  oran-  families  from  participating  by  Imposing 

exclusively  or  even  primarily  felt  by  the  mlttee  bill  does  Include  requirements  that  fees  on  those  who  cannot  afford  them 

poor.  Mothers  in  all  income  levels  are  prime  sponsor  applicants  must  provide  and  by  raising  fees  all  along  the  sliding 

working  and  are  imable  to  find  the  ere-  assurances:  First,  of  a  capacity  to  enter  scale.  We  feared  that  such  a  change 

ative  day  care  opportxmlUes  their  chil-  Into    necessary    linkage    arrangements  would  have  the  effect  of  limiting  these 

dren  need  and  deserve.  And  tesUmony  in-  with  related  health,  education,  nutrition  child  development  programs  to  children 

dicates  that  the  expansion  of  services  be-  and  social  service  programs,  and;  second,  of  the  very  wealthy  and  the  very  poor, 

yond  the  poverty  line— which  permits  that  prime  administrative  expenses  of  its  Our  fourth  and  most  basic  requirement 

socioeconomic  diversity  within  the  pro-  Child  Development  Council  will  not  ex-  concerns  program  quahty.  The  commit- 

grams — makes  good  educational  sense.  ceed  5  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  pro-  tee  bill  requires  that  child  development 

As  Dr.  Edward  Ziegler,  now  Director  of  grams  it  administered.  programs  must,  in  fact,  be  developmen- 
the  Office  of  Child  Development,  testi-  The  committee  bill  attempts  to  assure  tal — centered  on  the  needs  of  the  child- 
fled  in  1989  advocating  socioeconomic  di-  balanced  and  cooperative  participants  of  and  not  simply  custodial  in  nature, 
verslty  in  child  development  programs  State  and  local  governments,  with  pri-  This  requirement  Is  not  just  rhetoric, 
stated:  mary  responsibility  for  training  and  pro-  It  reflects  the  experiences  and  findings  of 

Another  Important  reason  for  guArantceing  grams    coordination    resting    with    the  niany  coimtrles;  that  purely  custodial 

&  good  socio-econonuc  mix  In  Headstart  cen-  State,  and  priority  for  program  opera-  day  care  Is  not  simply  a  neutral  expc- 

ters  Is  a  growing  body  of  evidence  that  chii-  tlon  resting  with  units  Of  local  govern-  rlence  for  children,  but  often  a  damaging 

dren  learn  a  great  deal  from  one  another,  ment  one 

ratSSJrt'^t^r  ^  cMrd  •c^'^  o^SL^^fnTn^^?  °I  Xi^^B^U^^  Is  to  l^e  report  of  the  WWte  House  Con- 

itabiy  model.  By  the  same  token  we  often  P™^°e  training,   technical   assistance,  ference  on  ChUdren  made  this  point  well: 

find  In  poor  children  particular  steength  and  coordination,   and   experimentation   re-  Quality  services  geared  to  the  needs  and 

characteristics  worthy  of  emulation  by  the  Sources  for  programs  within  their  borders  abUltlea  of  each  child  can  be  an  enormously 

middle-class  child.  We  must  see  to  It  that  and  5  percent  of  the  fimds  allotted  for  constructive  Influence.  But  a  poorly  fundad 

Headstart  centers  are  Institutions,  where  our  grants  in  each  State  Is  reserved  for  this  program,  where  children  are  left  with  few 

Nation's    chUdren,    regardless    of    economic  purpose    In   addition    the   Governor  of  ol^*ll«'^8*Jig  activities  and  have  lltUe  rela- 

status,  can  enrich  one  another.  each  State,  or  his  de^gnee.  Is  asked  to  ^TrSfy  jV^^^v^opme^nt'^"'*''  "" 

The  bin  places  priority  on  preschool  comment  on  all  prime  sp<msorshlp  appll-  '  ^    *^                 lopmeui. 

programs  continues,  but  also  authorizes  cations  from  within  the  State,  and  for  The  committee  report  emphasizes  that 

Infant  care  and  before  and  after  school  ^^^  for  which  a  locaUty  has  not  quail-  "programs  which  do  not  provide  devel- 

servlces  for  children  in  school,  as  well  as  ^^  **>  ^^^^e  as  prime  sponsor,  or  has  not  opmental  services  may  in  fact  have  a 

prenatal  services  and  child  development  aPPUed,  States  may  become  prime  spon-  stunting  effect  on  the  Intellectual  and 

training   for    parents    and    prospective  ^"  °'  ^^^^  development  programs.  emotional  growth  of  the  child." 

parents.  The  third  major  element  in  our  pro-  We  cannot  afford  to  overlook  or  down- 

The  committee  bill  reflects  our  belief  '^^^^  concerns  the  availability  of  child  Play  the  signiflcance  of  these  findings.  As 

that   quality,   developmental   programs  development  services  to  children  from  increasing  numbers  of  children  from  all 

must  be  flnnJy  grounded  on  four  essen-  *^^  income  levels.  The  conmilttee  bill  re-  backgrounds  enter  child  care  programs 

tlal  and  Interrelated  principles  serves  two-thirds  of  the  funds  for  serv-  ^  the  next  few  years,  failure  to  provide 

First  we  beUeve  parents  must  have  an  *'^^'  ^^^^0"^  charge,  to  children  from  quality  services  could  have  truly  tragic 

integral  role  in  planning  and  ooeratini?  '*°"^^s  ^1^  Incomes  below  the  Bureau  consequences  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 

child   development  programs   affectinK  °^     ^^^^     Statistics'      lower     family  But  sensitive  and  comprehensive  child 

their  children    The  most  recent  Head  ''"^^et — adjusted  for  regional  and  met-  development  services  can  enrich  the  Uvea 

start  guidelines  published  in  Aueust  of  ropowtan,  urban  and  rural  differences  of  millions  of  children  and  their  families. 

1970  support  this  conclusion-  ^^^  ^°^  family  size.  Up  to  one-third  of  The  committee  bill  is  a  thoughtful  and 

Thi.  ii.,r/.««  rrt  n^A  fl*.^' .-  W-.    .  *^®  ^^'^  "^  available  to  provide  serv-  well-considered  beginning  toward  mak- 

ai^t  sS^j^tiiJchX.  d^^  Tf^.  '"^  ^  ''^^^^  i^r  f"^^  ^"^  *"■  ^  ^'^^  T'^*^  r^*"*'- 

est  Involvement  of  the  parent  parental-  '^^"^^  above  that  level  Who  would  pay  I  sincerely  hope  it  receives  the  support 
substitutes,  and  families  enrolled  In  its  pro-  P*^  °^  ^^^  cost,  according  to  ability  to  Of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  ade- 
gram.  This  Involvement  begins  when  a  Head  P^^  <>n  a  sliding  scale  to  be  established  qiiate  funding,  SO  that  the  dream  of  the 
start  program  begins  and  should  gain  vigor  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  recent  White  House  Conference  on  Chll- 
and  vitality  as  planning  and  activities  go  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  dren— reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  dele- 
rorward.  g^^^  ^j^^^j  ^^  g^g  lower  family  budget  e&tes  of  the  Conference  voted  develop- 
Closely  parallrilng  the  structure  estab-  ^°^  *  family  of  four  in  an  urban  metro-  mental  day  care  as  their  first  priority— 
llshed  in  the  Headstart  guidelines,  the  Polit*"^  environment  be  printed  at  this  can  become  a  reality, 
committee  bill  requires  each  prime  spon-  P°"*^  ^  "^^  remarks.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cen- 
sor of  child  development  programs  and  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  s«nt  that  an  editorial  entitled  "A  New 
each  child  development  project  to  estab-  ^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c-  Chance  for  ChUdren,"  published  In  the 

f^'SioJSSSioS''"''''^''"'-   ISSSfrtiiro.- 'JS  ^'PREsmraaoij^cEa  without 

The  second  fundamental  Ingredient  in  Clothing  and  persoMi  care  rtems....       807  i^*i^hu>u?'>° 

our  approach,  and  one  which  is  closely     Medical  care,  hospital  insurance Ma  ^oeeexmoii  i.) 

related  to  our  concern  for  parental  in-  ^^^Z^fl^J  coMumption:  KanoNaL  uqal  sBvicn  co.poeatiow 

volvement.  is  the  principle  ^U^l  con-  '^'^[^"SisSSi,,^^^ ■.„*?:       ^  ^,  i'S^^^i^en  ^^t^'  Z' 

trol.  The  committee  biU  places  priority    Contributions,  gifts les  "^  2:  t  *?     establishes  a  private,  non- 

on  prime  sponsorship  by  local  govern-    ^^^'   insurance lao  ^F°^\  National  Legal  Services  Corpqra- 

menui  units,  whenever  It  Is  administra-    Occup*"onai  expenses 08  tlon  to  cany  out  the  activities  of  the 

Uvelv  feasible                         «~»*""»w»      g^J^^^  security $48  present  legal  services  program  now  ad- 

Th»«»mmUf*-«««^^-^^-4-«^     <    *  ..     Pwsonal    taxea 719  ministered  by  OBO.  Funded  by  Congress. 

^I^^S^^iZ^^      ^     ^""""IT^                                                           the  Corporation  wlU  be  authorized  to 

a  prop«al  to  limit  prime  sponsorship  to             Total 6,»60  make  grants  and  contracts  to  provide 
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comprehensive  legal  services  and  assist- 
ance to  low-income  persons. 

The  Corporation  will  be  administered 
by  a  15-member  board  of  directors.  One 
director  will  be  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States. 

Nine  directors  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  in  the  following  manner: 

Four  directors  shall  be  appointed  as 
representatives  of  the  general  public. 

Three  Directors  shall  be  appointed 
solely  from  a  list  of  10  persons  submitted 
by  the  Clients  Advisory  Council — estab- 
lished by  the  legislation — and  the  list 
shall  consist  of  persons  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  the  act. 

Two  directors  shall  be  appointed  solely 
from  a  list  of  10  persons  submitted  by 
the  Project  Attorneys  Advisory  Council — 
established  by  the  legislation. 

Five  directors  or  their  designees  will 
serve  on  the  Board  by  virtue  of  their  of- 
fice: The  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association;  president  of  the  National 
Bar  Association ;  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trial  Lawyers  Association;  president 
of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools;  and  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  qualified  pro- 
grams fiunlshing  legal  services;  to  carry 
out  research,  training,  technical  assist- 
ance, experimental  education  programs: 
and  to  assist  disadvantaged  persons  in 
obtaining  a  legal  education. 

Title  IX  represents  a  fair  and  reason- 
able compromise  between  the  two  bills 
calling  for  a  private  corporation  to  ad- 
minister legal  services:  S.  1305.  intro- 
duced by  a  broad  bipartisan  coalition  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and 
S.  1769,  the  administration  bill.  It  is  a 
compromise  which  adapts  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  administration  bill,  while 
preserving  the  Corporation's  integrity 
and  independence  from  political  attack. 

On  the  crucial  issue  of  the  composition 
of  the  Corporation's  Board  of  Directors, 
the  committee's  bill  strikes  a  balance  be- 
tween the  approaches  taken  by  S.  1305 
and  the  administration  bill.  S.  1305  called 
for  a  19-member  Board,  with  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President;  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  proposed  an  11- 
member  Board,  all  of  whom  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President. 

Ilie  committee  approved  a  15-member 
Board,  with  nine  members  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  While  five  of 
these  Presidential  appointments  must 
come  from  lists  submitted  by  the  Clients 
Advisory  Council  and  the  Project  At- 
torneys Advisory  Council,  the  President 
will,  nevertheless,  have  the  final  say  In 
choosing  particular  Individuals  from 
these  lists. 

In  other  Important  areas,  the  commit- 
tee adopted  certain  concepts  advocated 
by  the  administration.  For  example,  ac- 
tivities of  Legal  Services  attorneys  will  be 
governed  by  guidelines  Issued  by  the  cor- 
poration—<:onslstent  with  professional 
ethical  obligations — In  the  areas  of  legis- 
lative advocacy,  appeals,  criminal  repre- 
sentation, and  the  outside  practice  of 


law.  Furthermore,  these  lawyers  will  be 
pnriiiblted  from  engaging  in  partisan  po- 
litical activities  in  their  capacity  as  legal 
services  attorneys. 

The  committee  also  adopted  the  user's 
fee  called  for  in  the  administration's  bill. 
Title  IX  requires  the  Corporation  to  es- 
tablish a  graduated  fee  schedule  for  cli- 
ents able  to  pay  some  portion  of  the  cost 
of  service  whose  income  Is  over  the  pov- 
erty level. 

The  fact  that  the  committee  was  able 
to  reach  agreement  on  this  legislation — 
and  the  fact  that  title  IX  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  committee — 
clearly  demonstrates  that  legal  services 
Is  not  a  partisan  Issue. 

This  type  of  bipartisan  support  Is 
based  on  the  recognition  that  free  and 
open  access  to  the  legal  system  is  not  a 
matter  of  partisan  ix>litics.  And  when 
this  access  has  been  challenged,  support 
for  the  legal  services  program  has  cut 
across  party  and  ideological  lines. 

Despite  the  strong  support  Legal  Serv- 
ices has  enjoyed  In  the  past — not  only  In 
Congress,  but  also  from  the  organized 
bar  and  client  groups — the  time  has 
come  to  insulate  this  program  from 
harmful  political  pressures.  For  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  pressures,  the  provision  of 
legal  services  has  become  an  issue  to  be 
considered  politically  at  every  level  of 
government.  The  poor  are  beginning  to 
surmise  that  this  program — in  which 
they  have  developed  such  great  confi- 
dence— ^will  be  subjected  to  a  political 
litmus  test. 

Most  of  the  oi^x>sitlon  to  the  program 
has  arisen  because  of  the  so-called  law 
reform  cases  which  these  attorneys  have 
won.  The  program's  critics  somehow  con- 
sider these  cases  a  form  of  legal  agita- 
tion. 

"But  the  landmark  cases  won  by  Legal 
Services  lawyers  were  based  on  real  prob- 
lems experienced  by  individual  clients 
seddng  legal  assistance.  When  a  Cali- 
fornia court  prevented  the  Governor  of 
California  from  drastically  reducing  pay- 
ments under  the  State's  medicaid  pro- 
gram, it  did  so  because  a  CRLA  lawyer 
was  pressing  the  legitimate  claim  of  his 
client — a  man  unable  to  obtain  a  badly 
needed  operation  without  medicaid. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  legal  services  at- 
torneys were  merely  fulfilling  the  clear 
mandates  of  their  profession.  Canon  7  of 
the  code  of  professional  responsibility 
states  that  "A  lawyer  should  represent  a 
client  zealously  within  the  bounds  of  the 
law."  Ethical  consideration  7-1  dabo- 
rates  on  this  canon  In  the  following 
manner: 

The  duty  of  a  lawyer,  both  to  bis  client 
and  to  the  legal  system.  Is  to  represent  his 
client  Eealously  within  the  bounds  of  the  law, 
which  includes  Disciplinary  Rules  and  en- 
forceable professional  regulations.  The  pro- 
fessional responsibility  of  a  lawyer  derives 
from  his  membership  In  a  profession  which 
has  the  duty  of  assisting  members  of  the 
public  to  secure  and  protect  available  legal 
rights  and  benefits.  In  our  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men,  each  member  of  our 
society  Is  entitled  to  have  his  conduct  Judged 
and  regulated  In  accordance  with  the  law; 
to  seek  any  lawful  objective  through  legally 
permissible  means;  and  to  present  for  adjudi- 
cation any  lawful  claim,  iaaue  or  defense. 


In  light  of  these  ethical  requirements, 
a  legal-services  attorney — like  any  other 
lawyer— cannot  stop  and  weigh  the 
political  consequences  of  contemplated 
legal  action.  But  those  who  have  at- 
tempted to  curtail  this  xerogram  are  not 
overly  concerned  wltli  the  ethics  of  the 
legal  profession. 

Despite  the  impressive  accomplish- 
ments of  legal  services,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  constant  political  interfer- 
ence has  taken  its  toll.  For  once  politi- 
cal pressure  is  apparent,  legal  services 
attorneys  inevitably  begin  to  consider 
the  consequences  of  bringing  certain 
types  of  legal  actions. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  reprisals 
against  a  program  whose  attorneys  are 
considered  too  aggressive  in  represent- 
ing their  clients.  The  next  grant  csin  be 
vetoed  by  the  Governor;  debilitating  re- 
strictions can  be  placed  on  the  grant; 
and  the  progrtun's  funds  can  be  reduced 
by  cautious  oflSdals  imwllllng  to  offend 
powerful  local  Interests. 

These  are  serious  and  substantial 
fears — which  many  attorneys  In  the  field 
have  experienced  at  one  time  or  another. 
And  even  if  these  fears  do  not  material- 
ize, the  perception  of  pressing  and  re- 
prisals can  hamper  an  attorney's  ability 
to  fully  and  effectively  represoit  his 
client. 

,  While  the  legal  services  program  has 
survived  past  attacks  on  its  independ- 
ence, its  integrity,  and  its  capacity  to 
provide  full  legal  representation  to  the 
poor,  each  challenge  has  drained  the 
program's  energy  and  diverted  its  re- 
sources. As  long  as  the  program  remains 
vulnerable  to  political  attack  or  manip- 
ulation, the  damage  will  grow  worse  until 
it  could  be  fatal. 

That  is  why  the  committee  concluded 
that  a  new  structure  for  legal  services 
was  necessary — a  structure  which  would 
insure  the  program's  Independence  and 
which  would  insure  that  its  attorneys 
would  be  able  to  represent  their  clients 
as  required  by  the  mandates  of  the  legal 
profession. 

These  mandates  reflect  the  fact  that 
our  system  of  Justice  Is  based  on  the 
adversary  process,  which  In  turn  depends 
upon  effective  advocacy.  A  dilution  of  the 
lawyer's  Independence  threatens  this 
tulversary  process.  As  former  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  has  stated : 

A  right  without  an  advocate  Is  as  useless  as 
a  blueprint  without  a  buUder  or  materials. 

No  attorney  can  meet  his  professional 
responsibilities  to  a  client  If  there  are 
outside  restraints  on  the  types  of  cases 
in  which  he  can  participate  or  the  kinds 
of  issues  he  can  raise.  No  large  corpora- 
tion would  tolerate  outside  Interference 
with  their  retained  attorneys.  Certainly 
the  poor  should  not  be  expected  to  tol- 
erate such  Interference. 

The  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion will  do  far  more,  however,  than  pro- 
tect the  professional  Integrity  of  Legal 
Services  attorneys.  It  will  help  protect 
the  Integrity  of  our  entire  system  of 
government. 

Under  our  ssrston.  the  courts  are  the 
forum  of  last  redress.  We  understand, 
as  a  people,  that  we  must  respect  the 
suprraoacy  of  law — and  the  InvIdabUlty 
of  recourse  to  the  courts  for  those  who 
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are  disenfranchised  and  for  those  who 
have  been  dealt  with  unfairly  and  arbi- 
trarily. 

In  this  decade.  It  is  a  singularly  small 
but  visible  effort  which  has  come  to  sym- 
bolize the  possibility  of  a  new  period  of 
maturity,  of  conscience,  of  self  assur- 
ance, for  our  Nation — the  legal  services 
program. 

I  believe  that  our  Qovemment  has 
reached  the  point  where  it  can  admit 
that  it  is  capable  of  error,  that  it  no 
Icmger  need  claim  Infallibility  or  hide 
behind  sovereign  immunity.  We  are 
ready  to  set  up  mechanisms  whereby  the 
people  can  hold  the  Government  ac- 
countable— not  only  every  2  or  4  years — 
but  can  challenge  Individual  acts  and 
specific  policies  as  contrary  to  law. 

"niis  is  the  genius  and  historic  signifi- 
cance of  the  legal  services  program — 
that  a  government  can  offer  to  the  pow- 
erless the  opportunity  and  the  resources 
needed  to  challenge  Improper  acts  by 
both  private  and  public  bodies. 

If  the  poor  and  the  powerless  do  not 
have  free  access  to  our  legal  system, 
govenunent  by  law  is  a  failure. 

The  creation  of  a  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  is  designed  to  insure 
that  access.  In  this  bcksic  respect,  it  rep- 
resents a  traditional  and  time- honored 
means  of  achieving  orderly  change. 
Exhibit  1 
A   Nkw   Chamcx   fob   Chusrxn 

There  la  no  way  of  figuring  the  United 
States  Congress.  Sometimes  they  take  their 
own  sweet  time  over  major  social  legislation. 
Tlie  passage  of  Medicare  took  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  preesure.  debate  and  publicity.  At 
other  times  the  wheels  of  change  turn  quick- 
ly and  almost  silently.  We  may  witness  this 
second  phenomenon  In  the  current  session 
If — as  now  seems  at  least  possible — Congress 
passes  a  Comprehensive  ChUd  Development 
Act.  This  piece  of  legislation  could  be  as  Im- 
portant a  breakthrough  for  the  young  as 
Medicare  was  for  the  old. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  reported,  as  a  new  title  ct  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  a  Comprehen- 
sive ChUd  Development  Bill,  sponsmvd  by 
Senator  Mondale  and  39  of  his  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  A  somewhat 
slmUar  bill  Is  being  shepherded  aVong  on  the 
House  side  by  Congressmen  Brmdemas  and 
Reld. 

The  Mondale  BUI  would  provide  federal 
funds  for  locally  administered  child  develop- 
ment programs  of  an  extremely  comprehen- 
sive sort.  The  emphasis  would  be  on  chUd 
development  centers  for  preschool  children, 
which  woiild  be  much  more  than  day  care 
centers.  They  would  aim  to  provide  a  stimu- 
lating educational  experience,  as  well  as 
health  servlcea  and  attention  to  nutrition. 
Funds  could  also  be  used  for  Infant  care, 
fafter-scbool  activities  for  older  children, 
p*rent  education  programs  and  a  variety 
of  other  activities.  Parents  would  have  a 
strong  voice  In  the  decision-making  process 
through  a  series  of  local  chUd  devtiopment 
coundls.  Priority  would  be  given  to  low  In- 
come groups,  but  this  Is  not  just  a  program 
for  welfare  famlltes.  Services  would  be  ex- 
tended to  all  children,  with  q>eclal  emphasis 
on  children  of  working  mothers  and  sln^e 
parents.  PamUles  with  Incomes  above  a  cer- 
tain level  would  pay  part  of  the  cost. 

Although  some  details  might  be  In^roved, 
It  Is  our  view  that  the  MotMUle  BlU  embodies 
a  highly  oonstrucUve  new  approach  to  the 
veU-belng  of  children.  It  gets  away  from 
the    dftnnal    question   of   whether   motliers 


participation  would  be  voluntary — and  rec- 
ognises the  fact  that  millions  of  mothers 
should  be  forced  to  work— of  course  not, 
do  work  and  more  would  like  to  If  they  could 
only  make  satisfactory  arrangements  tot 
their  children. 

As  every  working  mother  knows,  xinless  she 
Is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  trusted  relative 
down  the  street.  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to 
find  a  good  child  care  setup  In  most  com- 
munities at  any  price.  All-day  programs  for 
preschool  children,  even  where  available,  are 
usually  dreary,  under-staffed,  custodial  ar- 
rangements that  promise  little  more  than 
to  keep  the  child  from  physical  harm.  If  that. 
Good  nursery  schools  provide  Intellectual 
stimulation  and  creative  play  programs,  but 
the  private  ones  are  expensive,  the  public 
ones  are  usually  restricted  to  the  very  poor, 
and  hardly  any  are  geared  to  the  needs  of 
working  mothers.  Moat  nursery  schools  op- 
erate three  to  six  hoxirs  a  day,  send  the  chUd 
home  If  he  has  a  snUBe  and  close  down  for  the 
whole  summer.  Even  when  the  child  reaches 
school  age  the  average  working  mother  Is 
constantly  worrying  over  makeshift  arrange- 
ments for  coping  with  after-school  hours, 
Ulness  and  the  long  vacaitlons.  Those  nice 
plctiires  of  chUdren  learning  and  playing 
h^pUy  and  safely  while  their  mothers  work 
will  always  seem  to  be  taken  in  Scandinavia 
or  Jsnel  or  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Comprehensive  Child  Development  BlU 
Is  a  recognition  that  good  child-care  arrange- 
ments are  not  Just  a  concern  of  the  poor,  but 
of  vast  numbers  of  middle-Income  families. 
Indeed,  the  main  reason  why  "day  care"  has 
such  a  dismal  Image  and  such  Inadequate 
support  may  be  that  it  has  mistakenly  been 
regarded  as  Just  "something  for  the  poor." 
A  law  giving  the  non-poor  a  stake  In  good 
public  programs  may  be  needed  to  break  out 
of  the  current  mold.  It  could  also  provide  an 
opportunity  for  Tniring  children  from  dif- 
ferent economic  and  racial  groups  and  for 
genuine  cooperation  nmnng  diverse  groups  of 
parents.  Bringing  in  the  non-poor  does  not 
have  to  mean  that  services  are  free  to  every- 
body. One  can  have  a  sliding  scale  of  fees  for 
those  who  can  afford  them. 

But  the  most  important  thing  about  this 
bill  la  that  it  is  not  a  day-care  blU;  It  Is  a 
child-development  bUl.  It  Is  not  primarily  In- 
tended to  free  mothers  to  work,  but  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  development  services  for 
children,  whether  their  mothers  work  or  not. 
This  shift  of  emphasis  to  the  child  and  his 
weU-belng  may  be  the  bill's  most  Important 
feature.  Day  care  of  the  custodial  variety  Is 
probably  not  a  good  national  Investment  even 
In  the  strict  economic  sense.  But  there  Is 
accumulating  evidence  that  the  early  years 
of  life  are  crucial — that  stimulating  the 
natural  curiosity  of  chUdren  and  developing 
their  creativity  and  self-confidence  can  make 
a  vital  difference.  This  bUl  Just  might  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  for  a  new  national  effort  to 
make  chUdhood  livable. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  gone  on 
record  in  full  support  of  the  Economic 
Opportimlty  programs  year  after  year 
since  we  passed  the  original  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  in  1964.  S.  2007,  extend- 
ing, expanding  that  commitment  for  2 
more  years,  has  my  full  support  and  will 
today,  I  hope,  gain  the  support  of  the 
full  Senate. 

Our  commitment  to  fighting  poverty 
has  meant  nearly  $12  billion  over  7  years 
devoted  to  the  basic  strategy  of  provid- 
ing services — legal  services,  child  devel- 
opment services  such  as  Headstart,  and 
manpower  training  and  economic  as- 
sistance services — to  enable  the  poor  to 
Join  the  mainstream  of  American  society. 


It  has  meant  limovation  in  the  way  we 
approach  the  problem  of  helping  millicHis 
of  poor  people  lift  themselves  out  of  the 
environment  of  poverty.  Finally,  it  has 
made  us  aware  of  the  toughness  of  the 
task  and  stimulated  a  constant  stresun  of 
constructive  responses  from  all  sectors 
of  our  society.  Poverty  has  been  there  all 
the  time.  In  the  past  it  was  ignored  but 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  results  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  that 
now  a  substantial  proportion  of  our  pop- 
ulation is  aware  of  the  f^in^pnujons  of  the 
problem. 

Today,  we  are  considering  the  1971 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  that  will  continue  that  tradi- 
tion of  commitment,  innovation,  and  the 
seeking  of  constructive  answers.  S.  2007 
will  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the 
programs  already  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  up- 
grade several  existing  activities,  and  add 
new  authorities  to  strengthen  our  efforts 
to  eliminate  poverty  in  this  country. 

The  fight  against  poverty  must  go 
hand-in-hand  with  a  healthy  economy. 
Census  statistics  Indicate  that  the  num- 
ber of  people  below  the  poverty  level 
dropped  a  consistent  4  percent  or  more 
over  the  10  years  between  1959  and  1969, 
but  unf  ortimately  the  most  recent  figures 
show  the  first  increase  in  a  decade.  This 
increase  in  the  number  of  poor  to  25.5 
million  in  1970  can  be  attributed  to  the 
economic  decline  that  began  in  1969  and 
the  massive  unemployment  that  has  re- 
sulted. Again  and  again,  the  committee 
report  points  out  the  special  Importance 
of  Jobs  in  the  programs  to  eliminate 
poverty.  When  an  economic  decline  sets 
in  and  that  vital  underpinning  of  em- 
ployment is  lacking,  poverty  programs 
must  almost  go  it  alone.  In  Ught  of  these 
facts,  I  am  especially  pleased  that  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  of 
the  Senate  has  acted  so  quickly  to  pro- 
vide continuing  support  for  our  antipov- 
erty  effort.  Also,  the  committee  Is  to  be 
commended  for  Its  regard  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  "near  poor"  of  this  country — 
those  who  hold  Jobs  and  have  an  Income 
slightly  above  the  poverty  level  of  $3,970 
for  a  family  of  four.  Tills  also  sets  a  new 
standard  for  comprehensiveness  in  the 
consideration  of  poverty  programs.  These 
are  the  people  who  might  very  well  fall 
below  the  poverty  level  if  they  lose  their 
jobs  during  this  period  of  high  unem- 
ployment. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1971  first  provide  for  the  2-year 
extension  of  the  full  range  of  Economic 
Opportunity  programs.  This  was  the 
basic  proposal  that  the  committee  worked 
with  and  has  reported  to  us.  This  2-year 
extension  is  strengthened  by  a  legislative 
assurance  of  a  period  of  stability  for  OEO 
programs.  S.  2007  specifically  directs 
that,  during  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973, 
there  shall  be  no  new  transfers  or  dele- 
gations of  programs  administered  by 
OEO  unless  such  changes  are  enacted  by 
Congress. 

The  existing  programs  that  are  ex- 
tended in  this  £u:t  are:  first,  all  the  man- 
power training  provisions,  including  Job 
Corps,  the  concentrated  employment 
program.    Operation    Mainstream,    luod 
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others;  second,  all  the  local  Initiative 
conmnmity  action  programs  such  as 
Headstart.  Comprehensive  Health  Serv- 
ices, Emergency  Pood  and  Medical  Serv- 
ices, and  the  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram; and  third,  VISTA.  These  are  the 
programs  that,  t<^«ther  with  legal  serv- 
ices proposed  as  a  separate  corporation, 
reach  some  11  million  of  the  poor  each 
year.  They  form  the  heart  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  and  have  proved  their 
effectiveness  as  they  have  matured  over 
the  past  7  years. 

In  extending  these  programs  for  2 
more  years,  this  act  makes  some  changes 
in  the  way  they  will  operate  that  will 
hopefully  produce  both  flexibility  and 
responsiveness  to  local  needs.  The  Direc- 
tor of  OEO  is  authorized  to  transfer  a 
larger  percentage  of  funds  between  pro- 
grams— from  15  to  20  percent  in  fiscal 
1972  and  25  percent  in  fiscal  1973,  in 
order  to  give  him  the  leeway  to  concen- 
trate resources  where  they  can  be  most 
productive.  Second,  community  action 
boards,  the  fundamental  mechanism  of 
the  antlpoverty  effort,  are  given  a 
chance  to  use  the  services  of  members 
who  have  served  long  enough  to  gain 
experience  and  maturity  in  operating 
the  programs.  The  existing  law's  limita- 
tion on  the  length  of  time  a  person  may 
serve  on  a  community  action  board  is  in- 
creased from  6  to  12  years. 

S.  2007  also  improves  on  the  existing 
set  of  programs  by  adding  two  new  pro- 
grams, and  expanding  aid  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  outlying  territories.  Under  the  Com- 
munity Action  title  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  a  new  program  for  design- 
ing and  plaiming  assistance  grants  and 
another  for  youth  recreation  and  sports 
are  added.  These  improvements  along 
with  the  renewed  emphasis  S.  2007  puts 
on  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram should  go  a  long  way  in  upgrad- 
ing programs  that  have  proved  their  ef- 
fectiveness over  the  past  few  years  de- 
spite continued  controversy. 

The  second  major  group  of  provisions 
in  this  bill  is  the  establishment  of  new 
initiatives:  First,  a  new,  independent  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation;  sec- 
ond, an  integrated  community  economic 
development  program ;  smd,  third,  a  com- 
prehensive child  development  program. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  one  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  Congressional  action  on  the 
Economld  Opportunity  Act  has  been  in- 
novation and  the  incorporation  of  new 
proposals  into  the  basic  structure  of  OEO 
and  the  programs  it  has  originated.  By 
establishing  an  independent  national 
corporation  to  help  in  the  provision  of 
legal  services  to  the  poor,  we,  in  Con- 
gress, will  be  assuring  that  poor  people 
in  this  country  receive  necessary  legal 
representation,  advice,  and  education 
without  the  interference  of  politics. 

The  legal  service  program  as  it  has 
developed  imder  OEO  has  grown  to  a 
position  where  the  program  will  provide 
assistance  in  well  over  1  million  cases 
next  year.  Nearly  1,000  offices  and  2.000 
attorneys  help  insure  that  lack  of  in- 
come will  not  mean  that  Justice  cannot 
be  served.  This  program  has  operated 
with  other  OEO  programs  in  providing 


legal  services  that  have  resulted  in  an 
increased  voice  for  the  poor  and  move- 
ment toward  the  goal  of  peaceful  change 
through  the  system. 

Unfortimately,  political  controversy 
and  indignation  stirred  by  the  program's 
challenges  to  the  established  way  of  do- 
ing things  have  brought  political  and 
sometimes  administrative  interference. 
This  interference  has  too  often  resulted 
in  limitations  on  legal  services  and  a 
lack  of  attention  to  the  voices  of  the  poor 
smd  their  attorneys  in  setting  policy. 

The  provisions  which  establish  a  sep- 
arate, nonprofit  legal  services  corpora- 
tion with  funding  of  $61  million  are  a 
positive  step  to  remedy  this  situation. 
This  bill  Incorporates  most  of  the  major 
provisions  and  the  basic  concept  of  the 
bill  that  I  cosponsored  with  Mr.  Moh- 
DALB.  Representation  of  those  eligible  for 
assistance  and  legal  services  attorneys 
on  the  board  of  directors  ts  specifically 
insured.  Within  guidelines  established  by 
the  corporation,  legal  services  attorneys 
will  be  able  to  handle  some  criminal 
cases.  And  most  important,  the  President 
alone  will  not  have  the  sole  responsibility 
for  appointment  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. He  will  choose  a  majority  of  the 
presidentially  appointed  members  from 
lists  of  nominees  submitted  by  groups 
representing  clients  and  legal  services 
lawyers.  Adequate,  but  not  over-restric- 
tive limitations  are  also  placed  on  the 
operations  of  the  program  which  will  en- 
able lawyers  to  represent  the  interests  of 
their  clients  as  fully  as  they  would  in  a 
private  relationship. 

S.  2007  also  establishes  a  new  com- 
munity economic  development  program. 
This  consolidates  the  special  impact 
and  rural  loan  programs  that  are  cur- 
rentiy  operating  in  OEO.  expands  au- 
thorization, and  provides  for  grants  as 
well  as  loans  to  rural  cooperatives.  ThB 
provision  for  $58  million  for  this  new  pro- 
gram is  more  than  double  the  administra- 
tion request  in  this  area  and  gives  it 
enough  money  to  carry  out  its  purpose 
of  concentrating  enough  resources  in  one 
community  to  significantly  increase 
chances  for  economic  development.  Pro- 
grams in  this  area  have  been  operated  in 
six  communities  over  the  last  4  years  and 
the  principles  of  involving  the  private 
sector  while  affording  poverty  area  resi- 
dents an  opportunity  for  self-help  and 
self-determination  have  been  developed 
and  tested.  The  Community  Development 
Corporation  that  implements  this  pro- 
gram provides  the  ideal  Instnmient  for 
managing  long-delayed  development  in 
poverty  areas  and  linking  the  private 
financial  world  with  the  poor  community, 

Titie  V,  the  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment program  Is  a  fine  example  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  since  the 
early  days  of  OEO.  The  urgent  needs  of 
the  young  chUd  for  health  care,  proper 
nutrition,  and  a  stimulating  educational 
environment  have  now  been  nationally 
recognized.  The  accomplishments  of 
Project  Headstart  have  made  It  clear  that 
a  strengthoied  and  expanded  child  de- 
velopment program  is  both  necessary  and 
feasible. 

Headstart  currently  reaches  only  about 


one-tenth  of  the  poor  children  who  could 
benefit  from  early  child  development  pro- 
grams. Six  million  prescho(d  children  of 
working  mothers  need  quality  child  care, 
but  less  than  700.000  can  presently  be 
served  licensed  day-care  centers.  Re- 
search results  Indicate  that  the  years  be- 
fore age  6  are  crucial  to  the  later  realiza- 
tion of  one's  full  potential  for  cognitive, 
emotional,  and  physical  growth.  Clearly, 
there  is  a  need  for  more  and  better  child 
care  In  this  country. 

Titie  V  speaks  to  this  need  in  a 
thoughtful,  compassionate,  and  effective 
manner.  It  would  focus  on  the  needs  of 
the  child,  with  emphasis  on  local  control 
and  parent  participation.  Prime  sposasora 
would  be  required  to  provide  a  full  range 
of  services  designed  to  reqxmd  to  each 
child's  developmental  requirements.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  funds  authorized  would  be 
reserved  for  programs  for  children  from 
families  with  incomes  below  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  minimum  living  stand- 
ard. Up  to  one-third  would  be  available 
for  other  children  on  a  sliding  scale  fee 
basis.  Funds  would  be  set  aside  to  pro- 
vide: First,  model  programs  for  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  minority 
groups,  or  billngiuil  preschool  children; 
second,  year-round  programs  for  chil- 
dren of  migrant  workers;  third,  pro- 
grams serving  Federal  and  State  Indian 
reservations;  fourth,  special  services  for 
the  hancUcapped;  fifth,  model  programs 
in  the  Federal  Government,  and  sixth, 
demonstration  projects  in  child  advocacy. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  would  be 
available  in  fiscal  1972  for  training  plan- 
ning and  technical  assistance,  and  $2 
billion  in  fiscal  1973  for  the  expansion 
and  operation  of  chUd  devel(H>ment  pro- 
grams. This  would  allow  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  Headstart  programs  through 
1972  and  would  Insure  a  smooth  transi- 
tion to  the  new  prime  sponsorship  sys- 
tem in  fiscal  1973.  The  continued  funding 
of  existing  Headstart  programs  would  be 
given  priority  so  long  as  they  provide 
effective  service. 

Questions  have  been  raised  concerning 
the  advisability  of  extending  the  ri^t  of 
prime  sponsorship  to  all  localities  re- 
gardless of  their  size.  The  committee  has 
concluded,  however,  that  "prime  spon- 
sorship mechanisms  must  be  designed  to 
promote  effectiveness  of  individual  pro- 
grams rather  than  the  administrative 
case  of  the  Federal  Government."  This 
conclusion  is  well  Justified  in  the  light 
of  the  Headstart  experience,  for  much  of 
Headstart's  success  was  the  result  of  the 
great  involvement  and  commitment  in- 
spired by  control  at  the  local  level. 

Other  critics  of  titie  V  contend  that 
a  new  program  of  child  development 
should  be  considered  on  Its  own  merits 
rather  than  in  the  context  of  the  OEO 
extension.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that 
our  approach  to  the  problems  of  poverty 
already  suffers  from  procrastination  and 
excessive  fragn^entation.  During  the  past 
2  years  extensive  hearings  have  been 
held  on  early  child  development  in  the 
Senate.  Further  delay  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose.  Titie  V  Is  the  logical  out- 
growth of  Headstart  which  has  been  an 
int^Tal  and  essential  part  of  the  antt- 
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poverty  program,  and  as  such  should  be 
considered  in  this  context. 

The  needs  of  the  Nation's  preschool 
children  would  be  well-served  by  the  bold 
and  imaginative  programs  proposed  im- 
der  title  V.  and  I  would  urge  unqualified 
support  of  this  vital  new  approach  to 
comprehensive  child  development  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  become  very  concerned  with 
cries  from  California's  community  action 
programs.  Some  have  been  told  of  dis- 
continued f  imding  due  to  administration 
threats  to  OEO.  One  case  in  particular, 
but  indicative  of  many,  threatens  senior 
citizens  Meals  -  on  -  Wheels  program 
which  means  many  will  have  to  go  to 
nursing  homes  or  State  hospitals  to  re- 
ceive the  services  which  have  been  con- 
tinuously provided  by  emergency  food 
and  medical  services  program  of  OEO. 
Surely,  the  administration  has  over- 
looked this  imfortunate,  and  indeed 
more  mostly  consequence  of  the  phaseout 
of  EFMS  in  favor  of  food  stamps  and 
ccHnmodity  distribution.  I  firmly  support 
the  authorization  of  $62,500,000  for 
emergency  food  and  medical  services. 
The  use  of  food  stamps  does  not  make 
up  for  the  services  of  the  emergency 
foods  which  provides  transportation, 
counseling  and  health  and  nutriti(xi 
programs. 

E2PMS  provides  consistent  contact  with 
the  poor  that  no  food  stamp  office  could 
provide.  It  certainly  costs  less  to  keep  a 
child  healthy  than  to  treat  his  illness. 
Surveys  such  as  that  Senator  Rollings 
has  released  shows  malnutrition-caused 
growth  retardation  with  the  highest  per- 
cent among  Mexican-American  children. 
How  can  the  administration  purposely 
cover  these  facts  in  order  to  Justify  cut- 
backs when  three  times  the  present  funds 
are  needed  to  reach  all  the  Nation's  poor? 
We  should  not  substitute  for  community 
action  agencies  like  emergency  foods, 
but  instead  should  supplement  them. 
These  programs  have  been  peoples'  only 
hope  for  a  worthwhile  and  independent 
survival.  The  present  world  may  other- 
wise overlook  even  their  most  basic  needs 
of  health  and  some  degree  of  dignity  by 
putting  them  away  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
Institutions.  Mere  food  stamps  cannot 
provide  the  services  fostering  independ- 
ence and  sense  of  self -worth  that  com- 
munity action  programs  are  now  doing. 

Whereas,  such  programs  as  legal  serv- 
ices contribute  to  individual  dignity,  and 
rights,  the  primary  needs  of  food  and 
health  should  have  the  highest  atten- 
tion— for  without  health,  little  else  mat- 
ters. I  strongly  support  the  continuation 
of  the  Emergency  Food  and  Medical 
Services  program. 

The  third  major  group  of  provisions  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1971  accomplish  the  task  of  making 
certain  that  funds  available  to  OEO  reach 
individuals,  areas,  and  problems  that  are 
Judged  to  deserve  spedal  attention  and 
guarantee  the  ctHitlnuatlon  of  programs 
meeting  vital  needs.  By  "earmarking" 
funds  for  each  set  of  programs,  the  bill 
has  set  relative  priorities  within  the  total 
authorization  and  guaranteed  the  neces- 
sary support  for  each  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  programs.  Some  critics  have 


charged  that  this  earmarking  provision 
will  create  problems  if  amiroprlatkiDS  are 
lees  than  the  full  amounts  authorized. 
But  I  feel  that  the  bill  contains  more  than 
enough  fiexiblUty  to  enable  the  agency  to 
comply  with  the  pattern  of  eamuuldng. 
This  procediu-e  is  a  necessary  method  for 
assuring  that  administrative  decisions  do 
not  interfere  with  the  priorities  set  by 
Congress,  such  as  the  Migrant  programs 
or  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services 
so  Important  in  my  home  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  act's  funding  authorizations  for 
programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  total  $2,950  million,  a  sig- 
nificant advance  over  the  stable  funtfing 
of  $2  billion  over  the  past  few  years.  The 
authorizations  for  fiscal  1972  are  basi- 
cally divided  into  three  parts:  $950  mil- 
lion going  to  the  commiinlty  action  pro- 
grams. Legal  Services,  VISTA,  Migrant 
programs  and  Community  Economic  De- 
velopment; $1,400  million  for  manpower 
training  programs,  with  a  specific  $500 
million  authorized  for  expansion  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program ;  and 
$600  million  authorized  for  (dilld  develop- 
ment, including  Headstart. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  today  will  ap- 
prove this  renewed  commitment  to  elim- 
inating poverty. 

EXTXNBION     OF     THX     ECONOMIC     OPPORTUNtTY 

act;  a  exntwed  ajvd  KXPAmncD  attack  on 

POVIKTT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
years  1959  through  1970,  the  numbers  of 
persons  living  in  poverty  in  our  Nation 
decreased  at  an  average  of  5  percent  per 
year.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
decade,  this  record  of  progress  was  re- 
versed. Last  year,  the  number  of  persons 
living  in  poverty  increased  by  5  percent. 

In  1970  there  were  25.5  million  poor 
people  in  our  Nation — 13  percent  of  our 
population — as  well  as  an  estimated  22 
million  "near  poor"  with  incomes  1  to 
50  percent  above  the  arbitrary  poverty 
line  but  still  far  below  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's minimum  urban  family  budget 
level:  a  total  of  47.5  million  people. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  must  con- 
sider today  S.  2007,  a  bill  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  and  appropriations 
authorized  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 

Before  discussing  S.  2007  further,  how- 
ever, I  would  like  first  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  NxLSON)  for  his  vigorous  efforts 
in  the  development  of  this  important 
legislation.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower  and 
Poverty,  on  which  I  serve,  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  Senator 
Nelson  has  worked  long  and  hard 
throughout  this  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress  with  a  determination  that  the 
bill  to  extend  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  would  reach  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
before  the  August  recess.  Tlie  fruit  of  his 
esoru  IS,  1  hmuy  oeiieve,  one  of  the  most 
important  legislative  measures  we  will 
be  considering  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

S.  2007,  as  reported  from  committee, 
Lb  much  more  than  an  extension  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  It 
includes  a  new  title  DC.  incorporating 


the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation 
proposal,  a  modification  of  S.  1305,  the 
proposed  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act.  I  was  privileged  to  join  as  a 
principal  sponsor  of  this  legislation  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALC),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  our 
colleagues. 

S.  2007  Includes,  too,  in  a  new  title  V. 
a  modification  of  S.  1512  the  proposed 
"Comprehensive  Child  Develc^ment 
Act,"  which  I  also  cosponsored  with 
Senators  Mondale  and  Nelson  and  the 
Senators  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
and  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweqcxr)  and 
others,  and  combines  the  existing  title 
I-D  special  impact  program  and  the  OEO 
rural  loans  program  into  a  new  title 
vn — Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment. I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  and  Senator  JAvrrs  the 
amendment  offered  in  subcommittee 
which  resulted  in  this  important  revi- 
sion and  expansion  of  the  Economy  Op- 
portimlty  Act. 

It  is  obvious  f rbm  the  foregoing  that 
in  addition  to  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Nelson,  this  bill  has 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  bipartisan 
cooperation  and  has  benefited  greatly 
from  individual  contributions  of  a  num- 
ber of  Senators.  Foremost  among  those 
contributions  is  the  highly  effective  work 
of  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalx)  with  whom  I 
have  been  honored  to  Join  in  sponsoring 
and  shaping  the  two  major  provisions  of 
the  bill — the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  and  the  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  programs.  Were  it 
not  for  the  enormous  skill,  insight,  per- 
sistence, and  compassion  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalk)  we 
would  have  before  us  a  far  less  compre- 
hensive and,  in  my  view,  far  less  desir- 
able bill  in  terms  of  serving  the  needs 
of  the  poor  and  the  others  we  intend 
to  benefit  through  these  programs.  The 
Nation  owes  a  substantial  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  able  and  dedicated  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

We  were  Joined  in  a  bipartisan  spirit 
in  working  out  much  of  the  detail  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  title  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
who  is  a  highly  effective  and  dedicated 
advocate  of  the  legal  services  program 
and  who,  as  an  excellent  attorney  him- 
self, has  brought  to  our  deliberations  a 
firm  recognition  of  and  commitment  to 
the  essentiality  of  protecting  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  attorney-client  relationship 
and  the  need  to  remove  legal  services 
from  political  control  or  interference. 

Finally,  I  want  to  note  the  most  sub- 
stantial efforts  on  behalf  of  the  whole  bill 
by  the  new  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweikzr)  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee  (Mr.  jAvns) .  They  have  con- 
tinued in  this  l^^lation  the  bipartisan 
approach  they  bring  to  all  measures  be- 
fore our  committee  and  have  cooperated 
on  numerous  occasions  to  improve  and 
expedite  these  proposals.  Senator 
Sc'UWEiKZR  has  been  a  staxmch  defender 
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of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  who  are  the  principal 
targets  of  our  efforts  on  the  E>nploy- 
ment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  Subcom- 
mittee. And  I  want  also  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  chairman  of  the  full  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), for  his  devotion  and  contribu- 
tions to  this  legislation  and  for  his  co- 
operation in  scheduling  such  prompit  full 
committee  consideration  of  S.  2007. 

In  addition  to  the  three  major  new 
titles— XV,  vn,  and  IX — in  the  act,  I  am 
pleased  that  several  amendments  which  I 
introduced  in  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee were  added  to  the  bill  by  my  col- 
leagues. These  are  section  9  of  the  bUl 
adding  sections  226 — design  and  plan- 
ning assistance — and  227  to  title  U.  part 
B  of  the  act — relating  to  financial  assist- 
ance for  community  actions  programs 
and  related  activities — parts  D  and  E  of 
the  Child  Development  title  V— relating 
to  research  and  development  and  na- 
tional child  advocacy  projects — so  much 
of  part  A  of  that  title — sections  514  and 
516(a)  (2)  through  (5) — as  relate  to  the 
composition,  role  method  of  selection  and 
functions  of  child  development  coimcils 
and  project  policy  committees  and  to  uses 
of  funds  for  special  Headstart  continua- 
tion programs — and  the  inclusion  post 
partmn  medical  services — including 
family  planning  information — ^for  new 
mothers— section  512(a)  (H)  and  (N) ; 
and  the  increase  in  appropriations  au- 
thorization to  $100  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972  transitional  period. 

The  new  section  226  provides  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  programs  conducted 
by  nonprofit  community-based  design 
and  planning  organizations — such  as 
community  design  centers — which  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  low-inoome 
groups  in  overall  community  planning 
and  development.  Section  227  provides 
for  an  annual  youth  recreation  and 
sports  program,  concentrated  in  the 
summer  months  and  continued  through- 
out the  year,  affording  valuable  contact 
between  disadvantaged  youth  and  col- 
legiate athletes  in  the  environment  of  a 
university  community. 

Prototypes  of  both  these  sections  have 
formerly  been  funded  through  OEO's  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs — 
section  -232 — authority.  Together  they 
raise  the  Important  question  of  what 
should  happen  to  successful  demonstra- 
tion programs,  once  they  have  proven 
their  effectiveness,  when  local  resources 
are  not  adequate  to  assume  the  full  fi- 
nancial responsibility.  The  committee,  by 
adopting  ttiese  amendments,  endorsed 
the  notion  that  these  programs  should  be 
carried  on.  improved  and  expanded,  not 
discontinued — the  unfortunate  prescrip- 
tion offered  by  OEO. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  each  of 
these  provisions  in  more  detail,  and  men- 
tion, too,  other  aspects  of  S.  2007  which 
I  thmk  deserve  my  colleagues'  special  at- 
tention. 

national   LKOAL   BEKVICM  COSrOKATTON 

Mr.  President,  last  March,  when  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  23 — ^now  29 — Senators 
joined  in  Introducing  S.  1305, 1  expressed 
my  belief  that  ttie  legal  services  program. 


by  providing  the  poor  with  some  of  the 
vital  todla  they  need  to  help  thems^vee, 
has  been  me  of  the  most  productive  of 
all  war  on  poverty  programs.  I  also  ex- 
pressed my  strong  feeling  that  the  integ- 
rity of  the  adversary  system  of  Justice  in 
the  United  States,  and  indeed,  of  the  at- 
torney-client relationship,  requires  that 
the  performance  and  provision  of  legal 
services  be  free  from  the  political  Inter- 
ferences which  have  plagued  the  OEO 
legal  services  program  in  the  past  2  years. 

The  attempts  to  destroy  what  has  been 
commonly  considered  the  most  effective 
legal  services  operation  in  the  Nation,  the 
California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  pro- 
gram, is  the  clearest  and  most  tragic  il- 
lustration of  the  kind  of  political  games- 
manship to  which  I  refer.  The  trials  and 
tribulations  of  CRLA  over  the  last  6 
months — despite  the  fact  that  it  has  fi- 
nally been  fully  refunded,  have  convinced 
me  and  many  of  my  colleagues  that  the 
l^:al  services  effort  cannot  survive  un- 
less it  is  insulated  from  partisan  politics. 
To  illustrate  this,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  there  be  set 
forth  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  my  July  8  speech  before  the 
young  lawyers  section  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Convention. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  must  not  forget. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  euphoria  of  achiev- 
ing substantial  justice  and  total  vindica- 
tion for  CRLA  that  in  the  6-month  proc- 
ess of  vacillation  and  political  maneuver, 
attack  smd  counterattack,  as  the  pro- 
gram was  squeezed  between  President 
Nixon  and  Governor  Reagan,  miUions  of 
dollars  intended  for  the  poor  were  wasted 
and  CRLA  was  often,  of  necessity  in 
fighting  for  Its  life,  sidetracked  from  its 
purpose  of  providing  legal  assistance  and 
advocacy  for  California's  rural  poor. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation  provi- 
sion in  section  8(a)  of  S.  2007  incorpo- 
rates most  of  S.  1305  as  Introduced  last 
March  19.  It  provides  for  a  nonprofit 
corporation  which  will  not  be  an  sigency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  which, 
imtil  incorporation,  will  operate  under 
the  trusteeship  of  the  presidents  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association,  the 
American  Association  of  Law  Schools, 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association, 
and  the  National  Bar  Association.  After 
Incorporation,  the  program  would  be 
carried  out  under  a  15-member  board  of 
directors  comprised  of  five  public  mem- 
bers— four  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  one  appointed  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice— five  organizational  members — rep- 
resenting the  presidents  of  the  American 
Bar  Association — the  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defenders  Association,  the  American 
Association  of  Law  Schools,  the  Ameri- 
can Trial  Lawyers  Association,  and  the 
National  Bar  Association — and  five 
clients'  and  attorneys'  representatives — 
three  representing  the  Clients  Advisory 
Council,  selected  by  the  President  from 
a  list  of  10  names  submitted  by  the 
Clients  Advisory  Coimcll,  and  two  mem- 


bers representing  legal  services  attor- 
neys, selected  by  the  President  from  a 
list  of  10  names  submitted  by  the  Proj- 
ect Attorneys  Advisory  Council.  In  addi- 
tion, the  executive  director  of  the  corpo- 
ration would  be  a  nonvoting  director. 

The  list  of  names  would  be  submitted 
by  each  Council  on  an  annual  basis  for 
the  President  to  make  his  nominations 
for  the  Board. 

The  question  of  the  composition  of  the 
Board  is  at  once  the  most  important  as 
well  as  potentially  controversial  of  all  the 
legal  services  issues  under  the  new  title 
IX.  It  is  an  issue  on  which,  I  believe,  there 
is  no  further  room  for  significant  com- 
promise. Tlie  entire  principal  behind  the 
new  corporation — of  Insulating  legal 
services  from  politics — is  tied  up  with 
how  the  Board  is  ccmiposed  and  who  con- 
trols It. 

I  fervently  brieve,  and  I  know  that 
Senators  Nelson  and  Monsalx  Join  me 
in  this  belief,  that  the  Board  must  not  be 
controlled  by  any  politician  or  political 
interests.  The  President  has  sought  to 
have  the  c<Hnmlttee  give  him  control  of 
a  majority,  indeed  all  members,  of  the 
Board  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
Opposition  to  that  positicHi  is  an  ab- 
solutely gut  Issue  for  me. 

Giving  the  President  that  kind  of  con- 
trol over  the  Directors  of  the  Board  seri- 
ously threatens  to  dump  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  right  back  in  the  main- 
stream of  political  pressures  and  strains. 
I  thus  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  my 
view  that  if  aiH>ointment  of  a  majority  of 
the  Board  Is  ever  placed  In  the  control 
of  the  President  I  will  no  longer  support 
the  establishment  of  the  corporation. 
Better,  in  that  sad  event,  to  continue 
legal  services  under  OEO.  That  is  how 
crucisJ  I  believe  this  issue  to  be. 

Inclusion  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  representatives  of  the  Clients  Advisory 
and  the  Legal  Services  Project  Attorneys 
Councils  Is  I  believe,  vitally  important 
to  the  success  of  the  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  It  is  the  expectation  of 
the  committee  that  minority  groups  be 
adequately  represented  on  the  Board — 
blacks.  Spanlsh-sumamed.  Orientals,  In- 
dians, and  women.  Indeed,  section  905(a) 
of  the  new  title  IX  requires  that  pro- 
cediu^s  for  selection  of  the  Clients  Ad- 
visory Council  must  Insure  that  all  "sig- 
nificsait  segments  of  the  client  population 
are  represented,"  meaning  that  till  major 
racial,  ethnic,  or  other  minority  groups 
should  be  represented  on  the  Council. 
Moreover,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Coun- 
cils, the  legal  organizations,  and  the 
President  will  take  care  in  making  their 
selections  to  see  that  such  representation 
is  provided  for  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  second  larg- 
est minority  In  the  coimtry  and  the  larg- 
est in  my  State  and  the  Southwest — the 
Spanlsh-sumamed — has  no  single  legal 
organization  to  represent  it  and  thus 
could  not  be  insured  representation  on 
the  Board  as  could  blacks  through  the 
National  B$^  Association.  Yet  I  very 
much  hope  that  this  problem  can  be 
overcome  by  the  selectors  I  have  Just  re- 
ferred to.  In  determining  the  makeup 
of  the  Board,  the  selectors  should  also 
take  into  account  that  the  majority  of 
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legal  services  clients  have  tradltionaUy 
been  women,  cmd  that  women  are  Join- 
ing in  IncTMsingly  large  numbers  the 
ranks  of  attorneys  and  particularly  legal 
services  attomeyB  in  our  country. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  note  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  in  commit- 
tee and  which  I  think  is  a  vitally  Impor- 
tant addltlcm  to  this  title  concerning  the 
definition  of  legal  services.  The  commit- 
tee agreed  to  expand  this  definition  so 
that,  in  areas  where  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  potential  client  population 
speaks  a  language  other  than  Etigllsh  or 
is  bilingual,  services  to  those  members 
of  the  client  commimity  must  be  pro- 
vided in  the  appropriate  language  other 
than  English. 

The  bill  Includes  in  section  906  (d) 
through  (h)  of  title  IX  certain  carefully 
written  restraints  on  the  acUvitlee  of 
legal  services  employees,  attorneys,  and 
expenditures  of  funds  that  by  and  large 
sketch  broad  outlines  but  leave  the  de- 
tails to  the  Board  of  Directors  to  deter- 
mine. These  relate  to  outside  pro  b<mo 
publico  practice  of  law  by  full-time  legal 
services  attorneys;  legislative  advocacy 
by  legal  services  attorneys  while  en- 
gaged In  activities  carried  out  by  Corpo- 
ration-funded programs;  guidelines  for 
consideration  of  possible  appeals  con- 
sistent with  the  attorneys'  professional 
resp<Hisibilltie8:  graduated  fee  sched- 
ules for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay:  and 
representation  in  criminal  proceedings. 

These  provisions  are  the  result  of  com- 
promise between  S.  1305  and  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  for  a  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  which  were  painstakingly 
worked  out  in  subcommittee.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  thrust  and  integrity  of 
our  original  bill  remains  in  tact. 

Two  relatively  minor  changes  which 
I  offered  to  this  title  of  the  bill,  and 
which  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  conunlt- 
tee  ad(K>ted,  would  benefit  to  existing 
legal  services  programs.  The  first  added 
to  section  906(b)(6),  concerning  the 
composition  of  legal  services  programs 
policymaking  boards,  a  parenthetical 
providing  for  an  exception  to  the  re- 
quirement that  at  least  a  majority  of 
such  botu-d  members  must  be  attorneys. 
My  amendment  empowered  the  Cor- 
poration to  grant  waivers  of  this  re- 
quirement in  cases  where,  upon  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1971,  an  existing 
legal  services  program  has  a  majority  of 
nonlawyers  on  its  policymaking  board. 
This  waiver  provision  would  be  applica- 
ble to  the  six  of  the  eight  Indian  Legal 
Services  programs  across  the  Nation 
which  presently  have  a  majority  of  non- 
lawyers  on  their  boards.  These  programs 
have  already  been  granted  exceptions, 
by  the  OEO  Legal  Services  program,  to 
the  present  OEO  policy  requiring  a  ma- 
jority of  lawyers  on  legal  services  boards. 

The  second  amendment  in  the  new 
title  DC  is  contained  in  section  915.  This 
section  enables  the  President  to  direct 
that  certain  support  fimctions  of  the 
Federal  Government,  such  as  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the  Fed- 
eral telecommunications  system,  and 
other  facilities,  be  utilized  by  the  Cor- 
poration or  its  grantees  or  contractees 


to  the  extent  consistent  with  law.  The 
Corporation  can  redirect  the  savings  de- 
rived from  having  access  to  these  sup- 
port fimctions  to  more  vital  aspects  of 
the  program.  This  authority  must  be 
read  In  tandem  with  section  013  which 
prohibits  any  officer  of  the  United  States 
from  exercising  control  over  the  Cor- 
poration or  any  of  its  grantees  or  con- 
tractors or  attorneys  providing  legal 
services  thereunder. 

CaiLD  DBVZLOPICXNT  FBOOKAMS 

Section  6(a)  of  8.  2007  adds  a  new 
title  V  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
for  child  development  programs.  The  new 
title  incorporates  the  concept  of  S.  1512, 
the  proposed  Comprehensive  Child  De- 
velopment Act,  which  I  was  privileged 
to  cosponsor  with  Senator  Mondalx.  to 
establish  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment programs  patterned  after  and  ex- 
panding upon  existing  Headstart  pro- 
grams. It  authorizes  appropriation  of 
$500  million  In  fiscal  1972  to  continue 
Headstart  and  Follow  Through,  and  an 
additional  $100  million  for  training  and 
planning  for  the  expanded  comprehen- 
sive child  development  programs  to  be- 
come effective  in  fiscal  year  1973.  The 
$100  million  authorization  figure  for  this 
gear-up  process  was  added  to  the  bill  as 
a  result  of  an  amendment  I  offered  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  this  pur- 
pose from  the  $25  million  authorized  in 
the  originsJ  bill. 

For  fiscal  1973  the  bill  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $2  billion  for  the  com- 
bined Headstart  child  development  pro- 
grams, of  which  the  first  $500  million 
must  be  spent  for  the  neediest  children, 
essentially  to  continue  HeadsUut  pro- 
grams and  related  training  and  support- 
ive services. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW — through  the 
Office  of  Child  Development — will  gen- 
erally provide  80  percent  Federal  assist- 
ance for  child  development  programs  to 
provide  comprehensive  medical,  nutri- 
tional, social,  and  educaticnai  programs 
for  children,  and  prenatal,  post  partum, 
and  other  medical  services  to  mothers. 
One  hundred  percent  Federal  fimding 
is  required  for  child  development  pro- 
grams on  Federal  or  State  Indian  reser- 
vations— including  in  California  "ran- 
cherias" — and  programs  serving  migrant 
agricultural  workers'  children,  and  fund- 
ing above  80  percent  is  authorized  when 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  services  for 
economically  disadvantaged  children. 

At  the  city /county  level,  programs  will 
be  under  the  general  direction  and  finan- 
cial control  of  child  development  councils 
which  shall  generally  serve  as  prime 
sponsors  for  those  areas.  At  least  half  the 
Council's  members  shall  be  parents  of 
children  enrolled  in  programs  selected 
by  all  those  parents;  one-fourth  of  the 
Council  members  shall  be  community 
representatives  named  by  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer,  and  one-fourth  child  de- 
velopment specialists. 

Commimity  members  must  be  approved 
by  parent  members.  This  structure  and 
these  functions,  which  closely  follow  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  Headstart 
regulations  for  Headstart  policy  councils, 
resulted  from  an  amendment  I  offered  in 
committee.  Section  514(b)  (2)  of  the  new 


title  also  requires  that  the  OCD  must  in- 
sure that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  Coun- 
cil membership  must  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged, a  modiflcatlon  of  a  similar  pro- 
posal I  offered  in  committee. 

My  amendment  also  established  the 
structure  and  functions — policies,  per- 
sonnd,  budgetary  approval — for  the 
project  policy  committees  set  up  by  each 
individual  grantee  of  the  prime  sp<»isor. 
Under  my  amendment — again  modeled 
on  current  OCD  guidelines  for  HecMlstart 
policy  committees — the  project  policy 
c(mimittee  would  generally  be  ooniposed 
as  follows:  not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
members  shall  be  parents  of  participat- 
ing childroi  and  the  other  half  shall  be 
composed  of  at  least  one-third  and  no 
more  than  one-half  of  persons  particu- 
larly skilled  in  child  development  and  the 
rest  shall  be  community  representatives 
appointed  by  the  project  agency  and  ap- 
proved by  the  parent  members. 

Child  eligibility  under  this  new  title 
extends  to  families  of  four  with  Incomes 
up  to  $6,960,  and  higher  income  families 
may  iiarticipate  by  paying  a  graduated 
fee.  Such  eligibility  is  Intended  to  assure 
participation  of  mixed  socio-economic 
families  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the 
10  percent  above- the-poverty -level  chil- 
dren now  permitted  in  Headstart  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  ddlghted  that  section  512(2)  (N) 
of  this  new  title  Includes  an  amendment 
I  proposed  to  provide  for  programs  de- 
signed to  extend  comprehensive  preUn- 
dergarten  early  childhood  education 
techniques  and  gains — particularly  par- 
ent participation — into  kindergarten  and 
early  primary  grades — one  throu^ 
three — through  the  use  of  former  assist- 
ant Headstart  teachers,  or  similar  early 
childhood  education  teachers,  as  as- 
sistant teachers  working  closely  with 
classroom  teachers  in  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  grades  in  which  are  enrolled 
children  they  taught  in  Headstart  or 
other  early  childhood  education  pro- 
grams. A  pilot  project  to  this  effect  which 
had  my  strong  endorsement  and  involve- 
ment has  recently  been  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  through  the 
Foundation  for  Early  Childhood  Devel- 
opment in  Los  Angeles. 

Section  512  of  this  title  defines  the 
uses  of  funds  available  for  comprehen- 
sive child  development  programs  to  in- 
clude programs  designed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  minority  groups,  In- 
dians, and  migrant  children  for  the  de- 
velopment of  skills  in  English  and  an- 
other language  spoken  in  the  home,  and 
for  understanding  the  history  and  cul- 
tural backgroimds  of  Uie  minority 
groups  to  which  they  belong.  During 
hearings  on  S.  1512,  Cecelia  Suarez,  re- 
search coordinator  for  Chlcano  studies 
at  UCLA,  testified  with  a  panel  of  wit- 
nesses to  the  vital  need  for  greater  bi- 
lingual education  in  Headstart  pro- 
grams. This  provision  In  section  512(2) 
(D)  of  the  new  title  responds  to  this  very 
Important  need  for  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  skills  in  English  and  ether 
languages  spoken  in  the  home. 

In  addition,  this  subsection — In  clause 
(H) — provides  for  the  expenditure  of 
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funds  for  prenatal,  and  other  medical 
services  to  expectant  and  recent  mothers 
who  cannot  afford  such  services.  Under 
an  amendment  I  offered  in  committee 
and  which  was  accepted  by  my  col- 
leagues postpartem  and  other  medical 
services,  including  family  planning  In- 
formation, Is  included  in  the  definition 
of  medical  services  to  be  available  to 
new  mothers  under  child  developmoit 
programs. 

CHILO   ADVOCACT   raOJXCTS 

S.  2007  also  Includes  a  part  C  author- 
izing up  to  20  child  advocacy  projects  on 
a  pilot  project  basis.  This  program  was 
incorporated  into  the  bill  through  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rni- 
coFF) ,  Senator  Mondale  and  myself.  Un- 
der this  part,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Child  Develc^ment  would  be  authorized 
to  fund  selected  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  willing  to  establish  a 
Neighborhood  Office  of  Child  Advocacy. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  the  Mental 
Health  of  C:iilldren  and  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  have  stressed 
that  every  yeur  thousands  of  America's 
children  fail  to  receive  proper  assistance 
from  child  care  services  simply  because 
neither  they  nor  their  parents  know 
where  to  go  or  whom  to  ask  for  help. 
The  Commission  tmd  the  Conference 
both  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
child  advocacy  program  to  aid  those 
youngsters  who  now  fall  through  the 
cracks  in  the  existing  system.  The 
amendment  which  I  offered  and  which 
was  accepted  by  the  committee  Is  a  con- 
densed version  of  S.  1414,  Senator  Rni- 
corr's  proposed  National  CThild  Advocacy 
Act,  introduced  on  March  30. 

Under  the  part  C  provisions  In  this  bill, 
the  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child  Advo- 
cacy— N<x:a — composed  of  child  care 
professionals,  would  be  the  local  rep- 
iresentative  of  the  neighborhood  children. 
The  advocates  would  then  assist  parents 
and  their  children  in  finding  the  service 
they  might  need  whether  it  be  legal, 
psychological,  medical,  or  educational. 
For  example,  a  mother  in  a  poverty  area 
might  cMne  to  the  advocate  with  a  child 
suffering  from  an  unusual  hearing  prob- 
lem. The  advocate  would  direct  the 
mother  and  child  to  the  proper  care  cen- 
ter, check  to  see  that  the  service  was  pro- 
vided, and  follow  up  later  to  see  how  the 
child  is  progressing. 

In  those  unusual  cases  where  a  family 
brings  a  child  with  a  problem  no  existing 
local  agency  can  handle,  the  NOCA 
would  be  permitted  to  contract  with  an- 
other person  or  institution  to  provide 
the  necessary  service.  Such  a  purchase 
is  not  expected  to  go  on  indefinitely.  The 
NOCA  would  be  required  to  review  every 
6  months  the  effectiveness  of  the  pur- 
chased service  and  the  need  for  con- 
tinuation. If  it  were  necessary  to  con- 
tinue it,  the  NOCA  would  make  every 
effort  to  have  another  agency  assume 
the  burden.  For  nondisadvantaged 
families,  there  would  be  a  small  charge — 
based  on  a  sliding  scale  according  to 
family  income — for  provision  of  such 
services  arranged  and  paid  for  by  the 
NOCA. 

Any  purchase  which  continued  for  12 


months  would  be  required  to  be  reported 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  C^illd  De- 
veloiMnent  along  with  a  full  report  of  the 
number  of  sinxllar  problems  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  the  possibility  of  State  and 
local  authorities  establishing  a  program 
to  treat  such  problems. 

This  continuous  review  of  the  NOCA's 
operations  would  be  an  important  part 
of  the  advocacy  concept.  The  advocacy 
system  is  not  expected  to  replace  existing 
delivery  systems,  but  rather  is  designed 
to  act  as  a  catalyst.  As  an  independent, 
trained  observer  of  child  care  needs  and 
programs,  the  advocate  would  be  able  to 
analyze  the  shortcomings  of  the  existing 
structure  and,  hopefully,  recommend 
needed  changes. 

KKSKABCH    AND    OKMONBTRAnOIfS 

Part  D  of  the  new  title  V  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  and  coordi- 
nate a  program  of  research  and  demon- 
stration grants  in  child  development  and 
related  programs  through  the  Office  of 
Child  Development.  The  present  version 
of  this  part  results  from  an  amendment 
I  offered  in  committee  combining  in  a 
more  abbreviated  form  the  original 
R.  &  D.  provision  in  the  Mondale  bill  (S. 
1512)  with  certain  provisions  desired  by 
the  administration. 

coMMUNrrr  kconomic   development 

Another  major  part  of  S.  2007  Is  the 
new  title  VII  which  section  7(a)  of  the 
bill  would  add  to  the  Economic  (Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  This  new 
title  resulted  from  an  amendment  I  was 
privileged  to  cosponsor  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs) . 
The  new  program  consolidates  the  cur- 
rent title  I-D — special  impact — and  title 
m-A — ^rural  loan — ^programs  in  this  new 
community  economic  development  title. 
S.  2007  authorizes— in  section  3(c)(2) 
(D)  and  (3)  (D— appropriation  of  $60 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $120  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1973  for  programs 
under  the  new  title. 

The  community  economic  development 
title  revises  the  special  impact  programs 
to  focus  more  sharply  on  urban  and  rural 
community-based  corporations,  to  em- 
phasize the  crucial  role  played  by  fed- 
erally supplied  equity  capital,  and  to  en- 
courage the  cooperation  of  other  Federal 
agencies  in  the  growth  of  community  de- 
velopment corporations.  It  provides  for 
grants  and  loans — which  are  essential  to 
help  launch  small  cooperatives  and  help 
low-income  farmers — ^to  low-income 
farm  families  and  rural  cooperatives. 
This  type  of  authority,  originally  con- 
tained in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  was  delegated  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Loan  Administration  and  appar- 
ently used  only  for  a  selected  few  Indi- 
vidual— rather  than  group — loans. 

Finally,  the  new  title  vn  authorizes 
making  financial  assistance  available  for 
training  and  technical  assistance  and 
authorizes  long-term  loan  funds  for 
urban  and  rural  areas.  It  would  extend 
the  existing  $100  million  EOA  titie  ni-A 
rural  loan  revolving  fund,  which  the  ad- 
ministratiaQ  wishes  to  terminate,  and 
provides  for  the  evmtual  creation  of  a 
matching  urban  devdopment  loan  fund. 
The  interest  oo  loans  made  by  the  fund. 


in  conformity  with  other  federally  sup- 
ported revolving  funds,  could  be  used  to 
defray  administrative,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  supervisory  costs  of  the  fund, 
rather  than  being  paid  back  to  the 
Treasury. 

Presently,  OEO  has  nearly  40  grants 
outstanding  for  economic  development 
programs.  These  range  from  grant 
amounts  of  $10  million — ^for  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  in  New  York — to  the  $100,000 
range — for  groups  now  in  the  beginning 
stages,  such  as  the  West  Side  Planning 
Oroup  in  California's  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
and  the  East  Los  Angeles  Ccxnmunity 
Union. 

The  West  Side  Planning  Oroup,  a  co- 
operative of  Chlcano  farmworkers,  is  suc- 
cessfully utilizing  its  grant  from  OEO  to 
develop  plans  for  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
change enterprise  on  the  new  Route  5 
crossing  the  valley;  the  develc^ment  of 
a  cooperative  furniture  operation ;  and  a 
joint  venture  with  an  established  dis- 
tributor of  liquid  petroleum.  The  East 
Los  Angeles  Community  Union — 
TELECU — also  a  Chicano  group,  is  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  a  mattress 
factory,  and  in  housing  development 
planning.  These  grants  have  afforded 
both  groups  the  opportunity  for  self-help 
and  self-determination  in  the  economic 
development  of  their  areas. 

California  also  has,  in  the  Watsonvllle 
area,  a  successful  agricultural  marketing 
cooperative  in  operation — the  Central 
Coast  Counties  Development  Corp.  This 
group  was  unsuccessful  in  securing  a  title 
in-A  loan  frc«n  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, but  was  fortunate  enough 
to  receive  a  grant  from  the  OEO  regional 
office's  discretionary  fund.  Once  the  OEO 
loan  was  granted,  a  private  lending  group 
became  interested  In  this  growing  co- 
operative, and  it  loaned  additional  funds 
to  the  group.  A  highly  successful  straw- 
berry cooperative  is  the  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  this  success 
story  as  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
effective  Federal/private-sector  coopera- 
tion which  the  new  title  Vn  can  foster  by 
granting  loans  to  low-income  rural  co- 
operatives. 

COMMUMITI    DKSUJN  ASSXBTANCB 

The  community  design  assistance 
amendment  which  I  offered  in  committee 
adds  a  new  section  to  title  n,  part  B,  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
regarding  community  action  programs. 
The  new  provision  is  contained  in  section 
9  of  S.  2007. 

While  the  ongoing  programs  of  OEO 
have  dealt  primarily  with  the  legal, 
educational,  and  health  problems  of  the 
poor,  the  woraening  state  of  their 
everyday  environment  has  been  sadly 
neglected.  Conditions  in  urban  slums  and 
remote  rural  areas  continue  to  deterio- 
rate. Housing  is  overcrowded  and  in- 
adequate; expressways  and  renewal  proj- 
ects rip  up  neighborhoods  with  little  or 
no  plans  for  adequate  restoration  or 
rdocations. 

Low-Income  persons  must  have  access 
to  design  and  planning  assistance  Just  as 
they  now  have  access  to  legal  services  and 
health  care.  With  such  assLstazxce  avail- 
able, communities  can  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  constructive  inputs  into 
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the  physical  and  environmental  develop- 
ment of  their  neighborhoods. 

OEO  has  already  granted  research  and 
demonstration  funds  to  three  existing 
community-baaed  architectural  and 
planning  workshops  known  as  com- 
munity de8lgn/devel(H?ment  centers, 
which  are  among  73  such  centers  opera- 
ting in  56  cities  across  the  coimtry.  These 
centers  provide  free  design  and  planning 
technical  assistance  to  indigent  com- 
munities, as  is  consistent  with  OEO's 
goal  of  increasing  community  awareness, 
commimlty  involvement,  and  community 
self-help.  Staffed  by  architects,  planners, 
engineers,  and  other  design  professional, 
these  community  design  projects  vary 
from  minor  renovation  work  on  indi- 
vidual dwelling  units  to  the  development 
of  comprehensive  planning  documents 
for  the  future  growth  of  neighborhoods. 
VISTA  volunteers  presently  are  assigned 
to  many  of  these  centers. 

The  committee  believed  that  up  to  $10 
million  available  under  part  B  of  title  n 
could  be  effectively  granted  annually  for 
assistance  to  these  design  centers, 
especially  those  which  have  proven  their 
effectiveness.  A  January  1971  evaluation 
conducted  by  Klrschner  Associates,  Inc., 
under  OEO  contract  No.  B89-4558, 
sTudled  the  seven  commimlty  design  cen- 
ters which  OEO  had  funded  for  at  least  1 
year.  The  report  stated  in  concluding 
that  Federal  support  for  these  programs 
should  be  continued  and  expanded: 

There  U  considerable  evidence  from  expe- 
rience of  the  demonstration  programs  that 
Advocacy  planning  can  generate  major 
changes  In  urban  planning  and  Implementa- 
tion processes,  particularly  in  urban  renewal, 
housing  and  transportation,  which  give  com- 
munity residents  greater  and  more  slgnlfl- 
eant  voice  In  determining  program  goals  and 
plans  of  local  and  state  agencies.  In  many 
cases,  these  changes  have  converted  latent 
and  overt  resistance  of  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods to  urban  renewal  and  related  develop- 
ment activities  into  pKMltive  support  for  such 
public  programs.  In  some  Instances,  their  In- 
volvement has  been  expanded  to  give  the 
neighborhood  key  roles  in  implementing  the 
plans  and  controlling  their  execution.  Also, 
the  advocacy  planning  demonstrations  have 
succeeded  in  effecting  important  changes  In 
the  goals  and  substance  of  proposed  public 
plans  affecting  the  interests  and  neighbor- 
hoods of  their  low-Income  client  organiza- 
tions. .  .  . 

It  Is  clear  .  .  .  that  advocacy  planning  Is 
now  and  can  continue  to  evolve  as  an  excit- 
ing process  within  the  general  framework  of 
a  participatory  democracy.  It  Is  a  concept 
combining  professional  competence,  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  residents  of  poor 
X)mmunlties,  and  the  growing  need  for  a 
feeling  of  "community".  It  is  also  developing 
as  a  legitimate  link  between  the  public  agen- 
cies and  an  important  part  of  their  constitu- 
ency. It  is  an  approach  that  has  already 
made  modest  headway  and,  In  the  futttre, 
can  provide  constructive  positive  solutions 
to  urban  problems.  .  .  . 

Based  on  the  observations  and  analyaes  of 
the  current  demonstrations.  It  Is  beUerad 
that  such  programs  should  continue  to  be 
supported  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  These  programs  generaUy  provide  a 
means  of  establishing  more  effective  com- 
munication and  relationships  between  poor 
citizens  and  public  planning  bodies  so  that 
each  U  benefited  as  well  as  the  community  as 
a  whole. 

3.  THe  concept  and  practice  of  advocacy 


planning  appear  to  be  in  a  relatively  early 
stage  of  evolution  and  It  Is  likely  that  much 
more  can  be  learned  from  such  programs 
about  how  to  Involve  citizens  in  the  coopera- 
tive and  constructive  solution  of  urban  prob- 
lems. 

3.  Although  many  advocacy  planning  pro- 
grams have  established  their  legitimacy  and 
even  a  constituency,  they  have  not  yet  nor 
are  they  likely  to  become  financially  self- 
sufllclent.  .  .  . 

The  effect  of  the  new  community  de- 
sign assistance  provision  Is  to  insure  that 
these  valuable  programs,  having  proven 
their  effectiveness,  continue  to  be  fimded 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  For 
precisely  that  reason — because  these  pro- 
grams have  proven  their  effectiveness — 
OEO  is  reluctant  to  continue  their  fund- 
ing under  a  research  and  demonstration 
authority. 

One  of  the  programs  to  benefit  from 
this  amendment,  for  example,  would  be 
the  San  Francisco  Design  Cmter,  which 
was  established  in  1967  by  the  University 
of  California  extension.  Past  OEO  fimd- 
ing  enabled  It  to  Improve  and  expand  its 
services  so  that  currently  the  center  op- 
erates with  a  small  full-time  staff  and 
a  roster  of  part-time  volunteers  who  are 
professionals  with  the  skills  needed  to 
deal  with  urban  problems.  The  center  has 
responded  to  requests  from  low-income 
residents  for  assistance  in  developing 
housing  programs,  long-range  planning 
studies,  preparing  working  drawings  for 
store  front  offices,  designing  letterheads, 
tot-lots,  playgrounds,  and  a  host  of  other 
requests  Involving  community  improve- 
ment and  development. 

TOTTTH    RKCBXATION   AlfD   BPOXTfl   PlOOBAlf 

Also  included  In  section  9  of  the  bill 
are  provisions  added  in  an  amendment  I 
offered  along  with  Senators  Kxnnsdt. 
RiBicorF,  and  Tunnet.  This  amendment 
inserted  a  new  section  227  in  title  n.  part 
B,  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  re- 
garding financial  assistance  to  commu- 
nity action  programs  and  related  activi- 
ties. This  new  section  would  enable  the 
Director  of  OEO  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  an  annual  youth  recreation  and 
sports  program  for  disadvantaged  youth. 
The  program  would  be  concentrated  in 
the  summer  months  and  continued 
throughout  the  year. 

This  program  is  an  expansion  of  the 
national  summer  youth  sports  program 
which  has  been  operating  during  the  past 
three  simuners  under  OEO's  research  and 
demonstration  program.  Funds  for  the 
program  were  delegated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  in  turn  ccHitracted  with  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 
The  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports  has  been  the  Govern- 
ment's administrative  and  monltoxing 
agency.  My  amendment  would  establish 
the  program  on  a  permanent  basis  and 
expand  It  to  provide  for  related  educa- 
tional and  counstilng  services,  especially 
drug  abuse  education. 

Hie  present  program  has  served  ap- 
profzlmately  124,000  participants  during 
Its  3  years  of  operation.  Eleven  colleges 
and  universities  in  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia are  working  with  nearly  4,000  par- 
ticipants this  summer.  The  program  pro- 
vides valuable  contact  between  disadvan- 


taged youth  and  collegiate  athletes,  and 
affords  to  its  participants  the  multiple 
resources  available  at  college  and  uni- 
versity campuses. 

As  adopted  by  the  full  committee,  this 
new  section  assures  that  community  resi- 
dents will  work  with  the  young  partici- 
pants and  collegiate  personnel  in  plan- 
ning and  operating  the  program.  The 
committee  believes  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1972,  and  thereafter 
up  to  $6  million  annually  could  be  ef- 
fectively used  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing, improving,  and  expanding  this 
program  on  a  year-round  basis. 

TOtTTH    JOBS 

S.  2007  also  earmarks  for  the  man- 
power training  programs  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  |900  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  in  addition,  contains 
a  special  authorization  for  a  $500  million 
appropriation  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 
This  expansion  would  create  100,000  ad- 
ditional work  training  opportunities  for 
young  people  In  this  most  Important  pro- 
gram. In  June  of  this  year  there  were 
1.9  million  16-  to  19-year-old  youths  out 
of  work — this  is  reason  enough  for  this 
special  authorization  and  our  hope  that 
it  will  be  fully  funded. 

mscKiXAincous 

S.  2007  also  earmarks  a  basic  au- 
thorization higher  than  that  set  In  the 
President's  budget  for  four  specific  pro- 
grams— local  Initiative,  emergency  food 
and  medical  services,  alcoholic  counsel- 
ing and  recovery,  and  community  eco- 
nomic development  programs.  I  strongly 
support  the  committee  Judgment  that 
these  programs  deserve  a  greater  degree 
of  emphasis  than  contained  In  the  pro- 
posed budget.  Since  the  amount  ear- 
marked— 328.9  for  local  Initiative.  $62.5 
million  for  emergency  food  and  medical 
services,  $18  million  for  the  alcoholic 
counseling  and  recovery  program,  and 
$58  minion  for  econranlc  development 
programs — is  approximately  the  same  as 
that  earmarked  for  these  programs  last 
year  the  committee  is  merely  endeavor- 
ing to  assure  that  these  programs  will 
be  maintained  at  the  same  level  as  in  fis- 
cal 1971. 

OONCLTTBION 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  total 
support  to  S.  2007  as  reported  from  com- 
mittee. We  have  worked  long  and  hard 
on  this  bill. 

We  have  endeavored  to  strengthen  and 
expand  those  programs  which  have 
proven  the  most  effective — ^legal  services, 
Headstart,  community  economic  develop- 
ment, Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  com- 
munity design  and  youth  sports  pro- 
grams— and  extend  the  authority  to  carry 
out  other  valuable  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  programs.  S.  2007  thus  represents  a 
comprehensive,  integrated  attack  on  the 
causes  and  symptoms  of  misery,  frustra- 
tion and  h(H)elessnes8  among  the  eco- 
nomically deprived  and  depressed  men, 
women,  and  children  of  our  land. 

The  continued  effectiveness  of  the  war 
on  poverty  depends  upon  speedy  passage 
of  S.  2007  as  reported.  We  must  not  de- 
lay any  longer  in  acting  to  express  our 
deep  commitment  to  wage  this  crucial 
war  in  the  2  years  ahead. 
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Prepaixd  Remarks  or  Senatok  Auim  Cran- 
ston FOR  Legal  Services  Panel  at  Anncal 
Mextenc  or  ABA  YoTTNO  Lawtxrs  Section, 
BiLTMORE  Hotel,  New  York  Crrr,  Jult  8, 
1971 

Addressing  this  meeting  of  the  Toung 
Lawyers  Section  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation today  is  a  particular  pleasure.  The 
attorneys  here  are  representative  of  young 
lawyers  across  this  country  who  are  in  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  for  needed  change — 
both  in  society  and  the  legal  profession  it- 
self. Tou  should  be  proud  of  the  special 
sensitivity  the  legal  profession  has  shown 
throughout  the  years  toward  defending  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  all  our  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed  or  economic  means. 
Most  particularly,  the  past  six  years  since 
the  beginning  of  the  legal  services  program 
have  been  a  Crucial  period  In  the  develop- 
ment of  law  in  our  society.  Many  major  re- 
forms made  during  these  six  years  are  due. 
In  large  measure,  to  the  efforts  of  the  more 
Junior  members  of  the  bar. 

Lawyers  have  always  held  a  special  position 
In  a  society  of  laws.  They  are  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  the  adversary  system — and  cru- 
cial to  ensuring  equal  access  to  our  system 
of  Justice.  The  lawyer  has  been  at  the  point 
of  the  lance  in  effecting  change  to  ensure  that 
laws  an  enforced,  the  Constitution  Is  up- 
held, and  that  our  system  of  Justice  is  truly 
even-handed. 

Until  six  years  ago,  a  significant  portion 
of  our  population  had  virtually  no  access  to 
our  system  of  Justice  In  civil  cases.  Although 
great  strides  had  been  made  in  affording 
counsel  as  a  matter  of  right  in  serious  crim- 
inal matters,  only  $4  million  was  being  spent 
In  1966  for  civil  legal  aid  in  this  country.  All 
too  often,  the  poor  viewed  the  law  as  an  en- 
emy— not  as  a  friend. 

This  crying  need  for  clvU  legal  representa- 
tion was  noted  by  lawyers,  legal  scholars  and 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  The  OEO  Legal 
Services  Program  was  Initiated  In  1965,  and 
by  1971  $60  million  was  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  266  programs,  over  800  offices, 
and  2.000  attorneys.  It  Is  estimated  that  last 
year  Legal  Services  lawyers  worked  on  over 
1.000,000  problems  for  their  clients. 

Even  with  the  magnlflclent  work  of  these 
attorneys  and  wide  public  acceptance  and 
approval,  the  history  of  the  Legal  Services 
program  has  been  marred  by  a  number  of 
controversies.  The  most  Important  of  these 
went  to  the  very  heart  and  guts  of  the  Pro- 
gram: Its  Independence — the  Insulation  of 
legal  services  attorneys  from  undue  and  un- 
warranted political  pressures — and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  lawyer-client  relationship.  The 
fear  of  this  reaction  had  prompted  the  ABA 
In  1965  to  Insist  that  a  National  Advisory 
Council  to  Legal  Services  be  established 
prior  to  giving  their  support  for  the  pro* 
gram  In  order  to  ensure  professionalism  and 
Immunity  from  political  attack. 

The  importance  of  the  role  of  the  profes- 
sional bar  In  this  program  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. Local  bar  associations  have 
made  recommendations  on  particular 
grants;  they  have  appointed  members  to 
local  Boards  of  Directors;  their  representa- 
tives have  served  with  distinction  on  the 
National  Advisory  Council;  and,  most  Im- 
portantly, they  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Program  when  It  was  threatened  either  in 
the  Congress  or  the  Executive  Branch. 

Events  of  the  past  eighteen  months — 
with  which  I  believe  all  of  you  are  famUlar — 
clearly  indicate  that  this  program  cannot 
survive  vrtth  integrity  in  Its  present  form. 
In  incident  after  Incident,  powerful  Inter- 
ests— economic  and  political — have  sought 
reprisals  against  Individual  projects  or  the 
Program  as  a  whole  as  retribution  for 
representing  the  Interests  of  their  clients. 
Attacks  were  mounted  In  the  Congress  aa 
well.  The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  these  In- 


cidents was  that,  for  the  most  part,  they 
were  responses  to  activities  which  were  In 
the  finest  tradition  of  the  bar  and  the  Ameri- 
can legal  system. 

Witness  after  witness  who  have  appeared 
before  our  (Labor  and  Public  Welfare)  Com- 
mittee representing  the  major  bar  associa- 
tions In  this  country — hardly  enclaves  for 
radical  thought — have  described  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys  as  "bright",  "dedicated",  "com- 
mitted" and  "effective". 

But  the  political  attacks  continue  .  .  .  In- 
terestingly enough  from  those  who  most 
vociferously  profess  to  be  the  guardians  of 
law  and  order.  It  Is  ludicrous  that  these 
guardians  of  liberty  are  attacking  a  Pro- 
gram designed  to  preserve  that  liberty — 
within  the  system.  Today  when  youth  Is 
questioning — and  rightly  so — all  our  Institu- 
tions, these  young  legal  services  lawyers  are 
helping  to  Infuse  new  confidence  In  the 
system.  This  Is  equal  Justice;  this  is  Justice 
under  law  and  order. 

The  most  vivid  example  of  these  unwar- 
ranted attacks  occurred  In  my  home  state. 
For  five  years  the  California  Rural  Legal 
Assistance  program  (CRLA)  has  served  Its 
clients  with  unparalleled  distinction.  It 
has  been  commonly  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  legal  services  programs  in  the  country. 
Rights  and  privileges  have  been  vindicated 
by  CRLA  on  behalf  of  the  poor  with  un- 
precedented success.  However,  with  each 
victory  the  pressures  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
gram grew  geometrically.  These  attacks  cul- 
minated in  Governor  Reagan's  veto  of  CRLA 
refunding  In  December,  1970. 

Instead  of  immediately  overriding  the  veto, 
OEO  .  .  .  with  some  gentle  giUdance  from 
above  .  .  .  choee  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
study  and  evaluate  the  Governor's  spacious 
charges  and  make  appropriate  recommen- 
dations. OEO  appointed  three  prominent 
Jurists — ^two  are  former  Chief  Justices  of 
their  state  Supreme  Courts  and  one  Is  pres- 
ently an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Colorado 
Supreme  Court.  The  Commission  reported  to 
Mr.  Carlucd  on  June  26,  1971. 

I  have  thoroughly  studied  the  complete 
report  of  the  Commission  on  CRLA. 

The  people  of  Califcx'nia  and  the  nation, 
especially  the  poor  served  by  CRLA  and 
the  federal  taxpayers  paying  CRLA's  cosU, 
should  feel  gratified  to  know  that  the  Com- 
mission has  unequivocally  vindicated  CRLA 
and  fully  endcffsed  Its  operation  and  grant 
performance. 

The  Commission  repents  that  It  took  volu- 
minous testimony  from  165  witnesses  during 
20  days  of  public  hearings  and  reviewed  hun- 
dreds of  exhibits.  The  Commission  concluded 
that  CRLA  has  operated,  and  is  still  oper- 
ating. In  accordance  with  applicable  OEO 
standards  and  standards  of  professional  re- 
sponsibility, and  with  its  OEO  grant  reetric- 
tions  and  "that  CRLA  has  been  discharging 
Its  duty  to  provide  legal  assistance  to  the 
poor  under  the  mandate  and  policies  of  the 
Economic  Oportimlty  Act  in  a  highly  com- 
petent, efficient,  and  exemplary  manner." 

The  Commission  made  no  mention  of  the 
need  for  any  further  review  of  CRLA  or  of 
any  special  condition^  to  be  attached  to  Its 
grant. 

In  the  body  of  Its  report,  the  Ccmunls- 
sion  exhatistively  reviewed  every  significant 
charge  leveled  against  CRLA  by  the  Ubler 
report  to  Governor  Reagan,  which  had 
formed  the  basis  for  his  veto  of  CRLA  re- 
funding. The  Commission  consistently  found 
that  CRLA  acted  "responsibly"  and  "abso- 
lutely ethically,"  and  that  the  Uhler  report 
charges  were  "completely  unwarranted"  and 
"unfounded"  In  each  basic  category.  The 
Conunlaslon  found  that  "the  charges  In  the 
California  Evaluation  (Uhler  Report)  .  .  . 
were  totally  Irresponsible  and  without  foun- 
dation." 

In  report  Appendix  A,  the  Commission  sets 
forth  a  polnt-by-polnt  analysis  of  each  of 
136  incidents  or  charges   Included  In  the 


Uhler  report.  It  found  that  these  charges 
were  without  merit  or  evidentiary  support  in 
124  instances  and  trivial  in  three  other  In- 
stances. In  only  eight  instances  did  the  Com- 
mission find  any  substance  to  the  charges, 
though  the  Commission  characterized  them 
as  "not  of  any  great  magnitude."  The  Com- 
mission found  only  Isolated  instances  of  a 
lack  of  Judgment  by  individual  CRLA  attor- 
neys and  specifically  exonerated  CRL>A  of  any 
organizational  wrongdoing. 

Moreover,  Commission  members  stated  they 
were  "most  favorably  impressed"  by  ORLA's 
Internal  policies  and  Its  fiscal  and  manage- 
ment controls  over  both  ita  operation  and 
the  conduct  of  Its  attorneys. 

It  concluded:  "The  evidence  from  all 
sources  made  It  clear  beyond  peradventure 
that  CRLA  attorneys  are  legal  craftsmen  of 
the  first  order.  In  addition,  they  are  thor- 
ough, intelligent  young  men  dedicated  to 
vindicating  the  legal  rights  of  their  clients." 

The  Commission  report  makes  it  unques- 
tionably dear  that  there  is  no  Justification 
whatsoever  In  law,  fact,  or  logic  for  any  fur- 
ther delay,  doubt  or  equivocation  about 
CRLA's  future  operations. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  this  ringing  endorsement, 
OEO  saw  fit  to  attempt  to  bury  the  Conmils- 
sion  report  by  issuing  a  misleading  and  am- 
biguous press  release  on  June  30,  1971,  which 
announced  the  refunding  of  CRLA.  The  OEO 
press  release  highlighted  the  granting  of  $3JS 
million  to  a  new  corporation,  presumably  to 
be  operated  by  the  Governor's  office,  through 
the  State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
a  Judlcare  program  In  California. 

This  continual  resort  to  political  considera- 
tions In  the  face  of  programmatic  imperatlvee 
Is  a  dramatic  example  of  the  need  for  an 
Independent  non-profit  corporation  to  ad- 
minister the  legal  services  program  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  This  corporation  must  be  In- 
sulated from  unwarranted  pressures  of  the 
Intensity  of  those  generated  in  California. 

I  have  expanded  on  the  CRLA  situation  at 
considerable  length  because  the  Commis- 
sion's vindication  of  CRLA's  efforts  serves  as 
a  ringing  tribute  to  aU  legal  services  attorneys 
and  programs  and  because  if  political  pres- 
sures can  so  seriously  threaten  the  life  of 
even  the  best  of  legal  services  programs,  no 
program  can  be  secure  In  its  independence 
and  integrity. 

There  are  presently  two  major  bills  before 
Congress  which  would  esUbllsh  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  One  was  Intro- 
duced for  the  Administration  (S.  1769);  the 
other  Is  a  bi-partisan  approach  involving  over 
130  members  of  Congress  (S.  1806).  I  am  a 
principal  sponsor  of  the  latter. 

Although  the  Administration  bill  gives  the 
President  the  power  to  appoint  all  members 
of  the  governing  Board  of  the  Corporation, 
the  bi-partisan  bill  involves  all  three 
branches  of  the  government,  the  professional 
bar,  and  legal  services  cUenta,  and  lawyers.  In 
my  opinion,  we  can  insulate  the  program 
from  politics  only  If  we  are  able  to  keep  the 
politicians  from  dictating  control  of  the 
board.  By  insuring  that  diverse  groups — all 
with  the  goal  of  providing  full  legal  repre- 
sentation to  the  poor  with  the  Integrity  and 
Independence  required  by  the  Canons  of 
Ethics  and  the  Code  of  Professional  Respon- 
slbUity — each  have  real  Input,  and  deoUlon- 
maklng  power,  Independence  is  best  Insured 
along  with  professional  responsibility.  In  ad- 
dition, commitment  and  expertise  are  pro- 
vided by  including  the  bar,  clients,  and  law- 
yers. 

The  Administration  bill  would  severely 
restrict  the  activities  of  legal  services  lawyers. 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  report  made 
to  the  White  House  by  this  Young  Lawyers 
Section,  which  states  In  part,  "the  legal 
services  progrein  should  be  placed  in  an 
organizational  setting  which  will  mmimiw 
Ita  dependence  on  and  subjection  to  the 
I>olltlcal    processes    of    government    whUe 
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guanntMing  .  .  .  gnntM  aMomaya  .  .  .  the 
freedom  to  ezerdae  the  profeeetonal  judg- 
ment which  Is  demanded  by  the  attcvney- 
cllent  privilege  .  .  .  [and]  .  .  .  the  recipi- 
ents of  legal  seryloea  the  right  to  seek  any 
lawful  objective  through  legally  permlaalble 
meiois  granted  by  our  system  of  law." 

Some  of  the  restrictions  offered  by  the 
Administration  woiUd  mandate  second-class 
Justice  for  our  poor.  Instead  of  (q>enlng  the 
doors  of  our  Courts  even  wider,  this  bill's 
limitations  on  profeeslonal  activities  ap- 
proved and  Indeed  mandated  by  the  Canons 
of  Sthlos  and  the  Code  of  Prtrfeaalonal  Re- 
sponsibility (legislative  advocacy  filing  of 
i^ipeals,  appropriate  pro  bono  outside  prac- 
tice)  would  virtually  slam  them  shut  Ln  the 
face  of  the  poor  In  many  avenues  of  crucial 
concern.  These  limitations.  In  their  present 
form  In  the  Administration  bill  are  unac- 
ceptable. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  that  with  the  out- 
standing bipartisan  cooperation  of  Senators 
Mondale,  Nelson,  Taft  and  Javlts,  we  have 
resolved  these  Issues  and  other  basic  differ- 
ences between  8.  1306  and  8.  1769  In  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  Subconuolttee  to  the 
bill  (S.  2007)  to  extend  the  expired  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

I  believe  this  legislation  would  free  legal 
services  from  burdensome  governmental 
bureaucracies  and  extricate  It  from  possible 
political  pressure.  It  would  return  the  pro- 
gram to  the  people  for  whom  It  was  Intend- 
ed: clients  and  their  lawyers.  And  It  would 
keep  the  prt^ram  under  cloee  professional 
supervision. 

The  ability  of  our  institutions  to  absorb 
new  Ideas  and  new  methodologies  is  more 
than  ever  Important  in  the  modem  era  ot 
intensive  urbanization  and  mounting  tech- 
nology. 

Wealth  and  power  have  come  Increasingly 
under  the  control  of  big,  faceless  Institutions 
— big  business,  big  labor,  big  government. 
Democratic  man,  if  he  Is  to  survive  as  a  free 
and  independent  individual,  must  find  ways 
to  personiallze  these  basically  Impersonal  in- 
stitutions and  make  them  more  responsive 
to  his  needs.  Modem  man  has  become  so 
dependent  on  mammoth  institutions  that 
he  risks  becoming  their  slave  rather  than 
their  mastCT. 

All  of  MM  are  aware  of  the  burgeoning 
problems  our  spedallxed  and  sophisticated 
society  has  thrust  upon  us:  polluted  air  and 
water,  deepoUed  land  and  deafening  noise, 
crime  and  congestion.  Inferior  goods  and  in- 
different senrloes,  arbitrary  decisions  that 
rob  us  of  oar  privacy  and  our  individuality, 
that  both  oompromiaa  our  rights  and  our 
ability  to  defend  those  rights. 

Americans  have  traditionally  resorted  to 
the  ballot  box  and  the  ooorts  to  redress  their 
grievances.  But  our  court  system,  like  our 
political  system,  has  become  bogged  down  in 
red  tape,  biu<eaucratic  tangles,  and  demands 
that  far  exceed  the  resources  available  to 
meet  them. 

Probably  at  no  time  since  our  Independence 
has  such  a  large  segment  of  the  American 
peoftle  challenged  the  alms,  InsUtutlons  and 
methods  of  democratic  government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Many  Americans  are  frus- 
trated and  angered  by  what  they  see  ss  the 
inability,  sometimes  the  unwlUlngnees,  of 
the  system  to  be  reqwnslve.  It  must  once 
again  be  made  responsive.  To  be  true  to 
America's  heritage,  we  not  only  must  solve 
the  pressing  problems  tliat  afflict  us,  we  must 
allow  all  Americans  to  participate  in  the 
solution. 

The  demoonttic  process  Is,  by  definition,  a 
process:  a  way  ot  doing  things  that  is  quite 
as  important  as  what  la  being  done.  Sub- 
stance and  procediire  are  so  delicately  inter- 
twined in  a  free  society  that  often  to  tamper 
with  procedure  is  to  kill  the  substance. 

Oar  highest  priority  today.  It  seems  to  me. 
must  be  to  provide  all  Americans,  of  all 


status  and  income  levels,  of  all  colors  and 
creeds,  an  opportunity  to  participate  effec- 
tively in  the  system.  National  commlasioo 
after  oonunlsalon  has  reputed  a  common  de- 
nominator running  through  all  civil  disturb- 
ances: the  sense  of  frustration  people  feel 
because  otf  their  presxmied  lack  of  power — 
their  inability  to  make  their  voices  heard  in 
the  process  of  government. 

Z  propose  that  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
making  our  institutions  more  accessible  to 
our  citizens.  All  members  of  society  would 
benefit.  The  Institutions  would  become 
stronger  and  mora  viable.  The  people,  by 
having  a  personal  stake  in  their  institutions, 
would  have  a  deeper  understanding  of  how 
they  work,  a  greater  sensitivity  to  the  prob- 
lems of  problem-eolving,  and  a  higher  re- 
ejMct  for  democratic  order  and  due  process 
of  law.  People  onoe  more  would  seek  "eqiial 
Justice  under  law"  through  the  voting  booth 
and  the  courts  rather  than  in  the  streets. 

All  of  us  here  today  are  dedicated  to  j\utlce. 
Justice  Is  a  reality  only  when  all  men  have 
access  to  Isgal  counsel.  If  social  stability  ss 
well  as  justice  Is  our  goal — and  I  know  it 
Is — ^we  must  make  doubly  certain  that  such 
access  Is  available  to  the  poor  as  well  as 
those  who  oan  afford  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  express  my  support  for  S.  2007, 
which  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity for  2  years,  with  funds  earmarked 
for  its  most  successful  and  meaningful 
programs.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
new  emphasis  on  community  economic 
development  programs,  authorizes  an 
expansion  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  and  contains  significant  new  de- 
partures in  the  areas  of  legtd  services  and 
child  development. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  fully 
developed  during  12  days  of  hearings  by 
our  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power and  Poverty,  and  6  days  of  Joint 
hearings  by  that  subcommittee  and  our 
Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth. 
During  these  hearings,  the  importance  of 
extending  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  was  emphasized  by  Mr.  Prank  Car- 
lucci.  OEO  Director,  who  stated  on  be- 
half of  the  administration: 

Extension  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  Is  needed  to  assure  that  the  OEO,  and 
other  departments  that  operate  programs 
authorized  under  this  legislation,  may  con- 
tinue bringing  needed  services  and  support 
to  the  poor.  Extension  of  the  legislation,  also 
will  assure  that  during  the  next  two  years, 
there  will  remain  within  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment an  agency  serving  as  an  active  ad- 
vocate of  the  poor,  so  that  the  thnut  of 
the  effort  to  eradicate  poverty  maintains 
Its  momentum. 

Failure  to  extend  the  leglalation  would, 
I  am  very  much  afraid,  undo  much  of  the 
I>rogre8a  made  to  date.  It  would  also  Imply 
to  the  Nation,  the  non-poor  as  well  as  the 
poor,  that  the  Federal  government  was 
turning  its  back  on  the  people  who  most 
need  its  assistance. 

The  thrust  of  these  comments  Is  un- 
derscored by  the  fact  that  the  present 
economic  recession  has  resulted  In  tals- 
ing  to  new  heights  the  hurdles  that  must 
be  surmounted  by  the  poor  in  their  strug- 
gle to  achieve  a  fuller  life.  Por  the  first 
time  in  a  decade,  as  we  learned  in  detail 
during  our  hearings,  the  number  of  poor 
hi  America — which  had  been  declining 
by  an  average  of  4.9  percent  each  year 


from  1959  to  1969— has  been  on  the  In- 
crease, with  the  result  that  over  25  mil- 
lion Americans,  representing  13  percent 
of  the  population,  are  now  classified 
as  poor  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

Since  this  sudden  reversal  of  a  decade 
of  progress  in  reducing  poverty  has  been 
occasioned  by  a  period  of  economic  de- 
cline during  which  the  numbor  of  unem- 
ployed has  doubled,  strong  measures  to 
restore  and  expand  our  ailing  economy 
are  obviously  essential.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  as  much  need  as  ever  for  the 
kind  of  programs — Job  training,  chUd  de- 
velopment, comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices, emergency  food  and  medical  serv- 
ices, migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 
assistance,  legal  services,  community  ac- 
tion programs,  senior  citizen  opportiml- 
ties — which  are  designed  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  poor  and  to  enable  them 
to  Join  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
The  effectiveness  of  OEO  in  developing 
and  fostering  such  programs  was 
strongly  attested  to  In  a  Joint  statement 
submitted  by  a  coalition  of  90  major  na- 
tional organizations  testifying  in  behalf 
of  extending  the  act: 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  Is  the 
only  Federal  agency  whose  primary  mission 
is  "to  strengthen,  supplement  and  coordinate 
efforts  in  the  furtherance"  of  a  policy  to 
"eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  In  the 
midst  of  plenty."  Its  continued,  strengthened 
existence  Is  crucial  to  antipoverty  efforts, 
both  as  a  symbol  of  the  Federal  government's 
lasting  commitment  to  the  war  on  poverty 
and  as  a  Federal  rallying  point  aroimd  wlilcb 
poor  and  disadvantaged  people  can  com- 
mand attention  and  assUtanoe. 

At  the  local  level,  through  community  ac- 
tion and  other  related  programs,  OEO  has 
helped  poor  people  to  share  In  the  planning 
and  decision-making  processes  of  their  com- 
munities. They,  as  well  as  others,  serve  on 
the  boards  of  neighborhood  councils,  com- 
mvmlty  action  agencies  and  delegate  social 
agencies,  thereby  constituting  one  of  the 
largest  voluntary  action  efforts  in  the  coun- 
try. Their  participation  has  helped  make  so- 
cial services  and  agenclee,  both  public  and 
private,  mon  relevant  to  the  needs  of  poor 
peojde,  and  therefore  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. In  helping  to  determine  the  use  and 
allocation  of  significant  sums  of  money,  they 
and  their  community  action  agencies  have 
exercised  an  impressive  degree  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  responsibility.  This  unique  and 
successful  effort  In  citizen  participation  la 
the  heart  of  the  OEO  antipoverty  program. 

Through  its  research  and  demonstration 
activities,  OEO  has  Initiated  and  supported 
innovative  projects  that  are  gradually  be- 
coming an  accepted  part  of  public  and  pri- 
vate social  and  economic  policy.  Through 
VISTA  It  has  afforded  young  Americans  the 
opportunity  to  help  bring  about  necessary 
changes  within  the  system.  It  has  performed 
and  BtUl  performs  functions  as  an  advocate 
of  the  poor  and  Institutional  gadfly  that 
other  agencies,  public  or  private,  cannot  im- 
plement or  duplicate.  No  other  oragnlzatlon 
has  done  more  to  champion  the  Importance 
of  the  non-professlonal  In  our  society.  It 
has  generated  leadership  opportunities  for 
minority  representatives  and  poor  people 
unmatched  by  any  other  agency  or  institu- 
tion. 

We  believe  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity must  be  permitted  to  build  on 
this  impressive  record.  It  must  continue  to 
focus  national  attention  on  the  needs  of 
the  poor.  The  lessons  of  the  past  should  be 
used  to  give  OEO  a  new  vitality. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides  the 
basis  for  continuing  and  strengthenliig 
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these  programs.  It  represents  a  renewed 
commitment  to  the  effort  to  eradicate 
poverty  and  to  provide  25  million  poor 
Americans  with  a  measure  of  hope  for  a 
better  future. 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  work  of 
Senator  Nelson,  Chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Emplosnnent,  Manpower 
and  Poverty,  who  has  labored  so  dili- 
gently and  with  such  great  skill  to  bring 
this  bill  before  us.  and  who  has  man- 
aged to  accommodate  so  many  points  of 
difference  in  the  process. 

I  would  like  to  comment  in  particular 
on  two  new  departures  contained  in  S. 
2007.  One  of  these  is  the  establishment 
of  an  Independent  legal  services  corpo- 
ration. Since  its  inception  In  1965,  OEO's 
Legal  Services  program  has  been  one 
of  its  most  successful  underttJdngs.  It 
is  now  composed  of  over  2.000  lawyers, 
located  in  900  neighborhood  o£Qces.  han- 
dling more  than  one  ;nilUon  cases  a  year. 

The  efforts  of  legal  services  attorneys 
have  involved  not  only  coping  with  the 
individual  problems  of  individual  clients, 
but  also  bringing  about  broad  reforms 
through  "impact  litigation"  affecting 
large  numbers  of  the  poor.  Success,  how- 
ever, had  kindled  the  opposition  and 
hostility  of  special  Interest  groups  as 
well  as  political  figures  at  all  levels 
of  government,  with  the  result  that 
attempts  have  been  made  to  place 
restraints  upon  legal  services  lawyers — 
restraints  which  would  never  be 
contemplated  in  the  case  of  lawyers 
representing  businesses  or  individuals 
possessing  resources  of  their  own. 

As  a  consequence,  there  has  developed 
widespread  agreement  that  a  legal  serv- 
ices program  for  the  poor  can  best  flour- 
ish if  placed  in  sm  institutional  setting 
which  will  minimize  political  interference 
and  provide  legal  services  attorneys  with 
the  freedom  of  professional  judgment 
demanded  by  the  concepts  of  responsi- 
bility and  ethics  of  the  legal  profession. 
A  broad  consensus  has  formed  that  a 
legal  services  program  could  best  be  ad- 
ministered by  an  independent  nonprofit 
corporation.  As  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Elxecutive  Reorganization  recom- 
mended in  January,  1971 : 

We  believe  strongly  that  its  (the  Legal 
Services  Program)  retention  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  Is  inappropriate. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  xuiique  Federal 
program  which  extends  the  benefits  of  the 
adve'sary  process  to  many  who  do  not  have 
the  ability  to  seek  legal  help. 

In  our  view,  this  program  should  p«  placed 
in  an  organizational  setting  which  will  per- 
mit it  to  continue  serving  the  legal  needs 
of  the  poor  whUe  avoiding  the  inevitable 
political  embarrassment  that  the  program 
may  occasionally  generate  *  *  *. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  Legal  Services  program  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  nonprofit  corporation  chartered 
by  Congress. 

Similar  recommendations  have  also 
been  made  by  the  administration,  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Legral 
Services,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  a  greater  number  of  other  profes- 
sional organizations. 

S.  2007  responds  to  these  recommenda- 
tions by  Incorporating,  in  a  new  title 
IX  at  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the 
essential  features  of  S.  1305,  a  measure 


introduced  by  Senator  Monsalx  with 
broad  bipartisan  support.  As  reported  by 
our  committee,  the  new  title  IX  would 
establish  a  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, administered  by  a  15-member 
board  of  directors,  consisting  of  nine 
persons  appohited  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
(four  of  them  appointed  from  the  gen- 
eral public  and  five  from  lists  submitted 
by  a  clients'  advisory  coimcil  and  by 
legal  services  project  attorneys).  One 
member  would  be  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  the  re- 
maining five  would  be  presidents  of 
named  professional  organizations.  With 
a  board  of  directors  constituted  in  tUs 
manner.  I  believe  the  legislation  will  not 
only  assure  the  future  Independence  of 
the  legal  services  program,  but  will  pro- 
vide appropriate  representation  of  the 
constituent  groups  involved  in  its  oper- 
ation. In  addition,  the  board  will  be  ac- 
coimtable  to  the  Congress  and  the  public. 

Under  our  bill,  the  corporation  will 
have  authority  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  qualified  programs  furnishing 
legal  services  to  members  of  the  client 
community.  The  Board  of  Directors, 
which  is  charged  with  the  maTimnm 
utilization  of  the  expertise  and  facilities 
of  organizations  presently  specializing 
in  the  delivery  of  legal  services,  would  be 
given  wide  latitude  in  determining  the 
most  appropriate  method  and  manner 
for  delivering  such  services  in  any  par- 
ticular area  of  the  ooimtry  or  to  any 
particular  group  of  clients.  The  corpora- 
tion is  also  authorized  to  carry  out  re- 
search, training,  technical  assistance, 
and  clinical  assistance  programs,  as  well 
as  to  provide  for  and  promote  the  use  of 
legal  paraprofessionals. 

»4r.  President,  the  legal  services  pro- 
visions of  our  bill  are  the  result  of  the 
most  careful  deliberations,  and  every 
effort  has  been  made — {Muticularly 
through  the  devoted  and  Imaginative 
work  of  Senator  Monsali  and  Senator 
jAvrrs — to  reconcile  varying  points  of 
view  concerning  particular  facets  of  the 
legal  services  corporation  concept.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  most  worthy  product,  and  one 
which  will  provide  a  sound  basis  for  our 
future  efforts  to  provide  low-income  per- 
sons with  access  to  legal  remedies  and 
protections,  thereby  giving  meaning  to 
the  concept  of  "equal  Justice  under  law." 

The  other  iimovative  portion  of  S.  2007 
that  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  the  pro- 
vision for  a  comprehensive  child  devel<v- 
ment  program. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  commit- 
tee has  held  extensive  hearings  on  early 
childhood  development — Shearings  which 
revealed  the  extensive  damage  that  had 
been  caused  to  yotmg  lives  by  lack  of 
hesdth  care,  adequate  nutrition,  and 
proper  educational  stimulation.  These 
hearings  demonstrated  that  despite  its 
great  success,  the  Headstart  program 
has  reached  only  one-tenth  of  the  im- 
poverished preschool  children  who  need  it. 

The  hearings  also  pointed  ap  another 
aspect  of  the  need— the  lack  of  quality, 
developmental  day  care  for  children  of 
w(H-king  mothers.  Despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  than  over  fire  mlllioQ 
preschool  children  whose  mothers 
must  work,  existing  day  care  opportu- 


nities are  available  for  less  than  650,- 
000.  And  too  many  of  the  limited  day 
care  programs  now  in  existence  are 
simply  custodial  centers:  children  are 
fed  and  watched  until  the  parent  re- 
turns. Little  attempt  is  made  to  stimu- 
late or  expand  the  curiosity  of  the  chil- 
dren in  a  way  that  will  nurture  their 
real  creative  and  learning  ability.  In  a 
country  so  dedicated  to  allowing  its  dti- 
sens  to  develop  to  their  fullest  potential, 
this  record  is  astonishing. 

BvaluaticHi  of  existing  Headstart  pro- 
grams indicates  that  custodial  services 
are  insufficient  and  even  harmful  to  the 
natural  development  of  a  child.  Evalua- 
tion studies  have  also  shown  that  be- 
ginning Head  Start  at  the  age  of  three 
is  often  too  late  because  a  very  impor- 
tant part  and  most  Intensive  stage  of  a 
child's  development  takes  place  much 
earUer. 

8.  2007  provides  a  framework  and 
structure  for  greatly  expanded  child  de- 
velopment programs  that  will  be  truly 
developmental  in  nature,  rather  than 
simply  custodial — programs  that  will 
bring  to  each  participating  child  the 
full  range  of  health,  nutritional,  educa- 
tional, social  and  other  essential  serv- 
ices. 

IMs  proposal  refiects  the  Judgment 
that  locally  nm  programs  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  accessibility,  respon- 
siveness, parental  participation  and  sen- 
sitivity that  child  development  programs 
require.  Accordingly,  the  prime  sponsor- 
ship provisions  of  the  bill  permits  any 
city  or  county,  regardless  of  size,  to  be 
designated  a  prime  sponsor,  provided 
that  it  can  meet  certain  assurances  as 
to  administrative  efficiency  and  has  the 
capacity  to  enter  into  arrangements  for 
the  necessary  linkages  with  related 
health,  education,  nutrition,  and  social 
service  programs.  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
most  worthwhile  provision,  as  it  serves 
to  effectuate  the  view  that  control  and 
responsibility  at  the  local  c(»nmunity 
level  will  best  promote  the  effectlTeness 
of  individual  programs.  In  addition  tc 
government  agencies,  nongovernmental 
Institutions — such  as  community  action 
agencies.  Headstart  agencies,  labor 
unions,  employers,  parent  cooperatives, 
and  others — ^will  be  able  to  qaallfy  as 
prime  sponsors. 

This  legislation  wiU  provide  Federal 
sunwrt  for  broad  services  for  all  chil- 
dren, with  priority  for  children  under  6 
years.  While  there  will  be  program  em- 
phasis on  economically  disadvantajged 
children  who  will  receive  these  services 
without  cost,  the  bill  will  enable  all  chll- 
drm  to  benefit  by  providing  a  sliding 
fee  schedule  based  on  a  family's  ability 
to  pay.  The  bill  also  provides  for  paren- 
tal participaticm  in  the  planning,  pro- 
graming and  running  of  child  develop- 
ment centers,  and  sets  up  programs  for 
inservlce  and  preservice  training  in  the 
area  of  early  childhood  development. 

Mr.  President,  the  child  developmoit 
provisions  of  S.  2007,  in  which  the  com- 
paasiaa  and  concern  of  the  Chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Children  and 
Youth.  Senator  Mohsals,  have  played 
such  an  Instrumental  role,  provide  the 
means  for  ending  the  shameful  neglect 
that  so  many  of  our  children  have  suf- 
fered, and  make  clear  our  commitment  to 
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the  principle  that  each  child  in  the  land 
shall  be  given  an  equal  (vportunity  to 
realize  his  maximum  potential.  I  most 
strongly  commend  these  provisions  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  is 
recognized,  the  yeas  and  nays  having 
been  ordered  on  his  amendment. 

Bfr.  QRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 


PROGRAM— UNANIMOnS-CONSENT 

AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
for  recognition  so  that  I  might  inquire 
of  the  acting  majority  leader  if  he  can 
advise  Senators  on  the  floor  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh^dnia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuGHcs) .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  for  a 
moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 
He  has  been  s^elded  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virghiia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  the  able  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana like  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  METCALF.  No;  the  Senator  can 
go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
assistant  Republican  leader,  may  I  say 
that  there  will  be  one  more  roUcall  vote 
today.  The  amendment  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt) 
Is  about  to  call  up  deals  with  the  Child 
Development  Council. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, after  having  conferred  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  that 
time  on  this  amendment  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  further 
response  to  the  deputy  minority  leader, 
there  will  be  a  roUcall  vote  on  this 
amendment,  the  yeas  and  nays  already 
having  been  ordered. 

Following  that  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  offer  two  additional  amend- 
ments, on  which  there  is  1  hour  allotted 
to  each. 

After  having  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  distingxiished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  each  of  his  two  remaining  amend- 
ments be  limited  to  20  minutes,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, further  responding  to  the  assistant 
minority  leader,  it  is  the  intention  to 
dispose  of  the  three  remaining  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 


Ohio,  Mr.  Tatt,  today.  Then  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  be  recognized. 
under  the  previous  order,  to  make  a  mo- 
tion to  reconunlt.  On  that  motion  there 
is  a  limitation  of  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided.  It  is  assumed  that  some  of  that 
time,  possibly  half  of  that  time,  will  be 
consumed  this  evening,  and  that  the  re- 
maining time  will  be  consumed  tomor- 
row morning,  following  which  there  will 
be  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit.  I 
assume  that  Senator  from  Ohio  will  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  motion  to 
recommit. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AJil. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PREBIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Im- 
mediately following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  tomorrow  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CHAIR  TO  LAY  BEFORE 
THE  SENATE  THE  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  disposition  of 
routine  morning  business  tomorrow 
morning,  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business  and  that  the 
Senate  resume  its  discussion,  under  con- 
trolled time,  of  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  at  this  time  to  order  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  to  recommit 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Tatt)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Further  In 
response  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gumx)  may  I  say 
that  fcdlowlng  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
recommit  tomorrow,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coox)  will 
be  recognized  to  offer  an  amendment,  on 


which  there  will  be  controlled  time,  the 
time  to  be  limited  to  30  minutes. 

At  12 :  13  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed, in  a  body,  to  the  other  body  for  the 
piu-pose  of  a  Joint  session  which  will  be 
addressed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Following  that  Joint  session  there  will 
be  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses, 
which  will  be  addressed  by  the  astronauts 
from  the  most  recent  Apollo  flight. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  meeting, 
the  Senate  will  return  to  the  Chamber, 
where  the  Senate  will  resimae  its  consid- 
eration of  the  unfinished  business. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  com- 
plete action  on  the  unfinished  business, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  tomor- 
row, in  which  event  it  Is  the  Intention 
of  the  leadership  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  military  procurement  bill,  under  the 
management  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

The  Senate  will  be  in  session  on  Friday, 
when  it  will  resume  its  consideration  of 
the  military  procurement  bill,  and  roll- 
call  votes  could  occur. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2007)  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act  of 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  ask  the 
clerk  to  read,  and  ask  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
moit,  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  line  18,  strike  "supervlBlng, 
coordinating,  monitoring,". 

On  page  30.  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
all  through  line  17  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"(4)  such  Council  shall  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  and  comment  on  basic  goals, 
policies,  actions,  and  procedures  of  the  prime 
sponsor;  and" 

On  page  34,  line  17,  strike  "imder  the  su- 
pervision" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "with 
the  concurrence". 

On  page  38,  beginning  on  line  A,  strike  all 
through  line  10  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(6)  project  policy  committees  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on 
basic  goals,  policies,  actions,  and  procedures 
for  the  project  applicant;" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  method 
by  which  the  child  development  pro- 
gram proposed  by  this  legislation  would 
operate  would  be  for  a  prime  sponsor 
qualifying  under  the  bill  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  department  for  approval 
of  a  particular  program,  and  then  un- 
dertake, after  approval,  to  administer 
that  program. 

However,  there  Is  a  requirement  set 
out  starting  on  page  28  of  the  bill  as  to 
the  makeup  of  the  body  known  as  the 
Child  Development  Council  and  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  program  in  connection 
with  that  Child  Development  Council. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
goes  to  the  question  whether  the  Child 
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Development  Council  shall  In  effect  be 
really  a  policymaking  body,  a  directive 
body,  and  a  vetoing  body  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program,  or  whether  it  shall 
be  an  advisory  type  of  body. 

I  feel  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the 
program  properly,  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  child  development  program,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  make  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Child  Development  Coimcil 
advisory  rather  than  directive  and.  real- 
ly, policymaking. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  fact  that  the  makeup,  as  designated 
on  page  28  of  the  bill,  for  the  Child 
Development  Council,  would  be  that  a 
Child  Development  Council  consist  of  not 
less  than  10  members,  comprised  of  "not 
less  than  half  of  the  members  of  such 
Council  to  be  parents  of  children  served 
in  child  development  programs  under 
this  part." 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  we  discussed  earlier,  imder  an- 
other amendment,  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  with  families  with  limited  in- 
come, by  and  large. 

The  remsdnlng  mwnbers  of  such  coim- 
cil shall  be  appointed  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive oflBcer  or  oflQcers  of  the  prime 
sponsor  to  represent  the  public,  but  not 
less  thsm  half  of  such  members — in  other 
words,  one-quarter  altogether — shall  be 
persons  who  are  broadly  representative 
of  the  general  public,  including  govern- 
ment agencies,  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  organizations  in  such  fields  as 
economic  opportunity,  health,  education, 
welfare,  employment  and  training,  busi- 
ness or  financial  organizations  or  institu- 
tions, labor  unions,  and  employers,  and 
who  are  approved  by  the  parent  members 
described  in  paragraph  (1) .  and  (B) ,  the 
remaining  members,  the  number  of 
which  shall  be  either  equal  to  or  one 
less  than  the  number  of  members  ap- 
pointed imder  clause  (A) ,  shall  be  per- 
s<ms  who  are  particularly  skilled  by  vir- 
tue of  training  or  experience  in  child 
devel(K>ment,  child  health,  child  welfare, 
or  other  child  services. 

I  think  the  makeup  of  the  coimcil  is 
such  that  it  would  be  ideal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  advisory  body  to  which  pro- 
posed programs  and  steps  are  referred 
by  the  sponsoring  agencies,  the  prime 
sponsors,  but  I  question  very  seriously 
whether  such  a  development  program 
can  operate  efficiently  if  the  policy- 
making body  of  the  program  is  to  be 
made  up  of  a  body  such  as  the  child 
development  council  is  intended  to  be 
made  up. 

By  modifying  the  responsibilities  of 
the  CDC,  we  provide  the  opportunity  for 
the  CDC  to  share  in  decisionmidclng 
rather  than  to  exercise  veto  power. 

We  believe  that  the  services  for  chil- 
dren authorized  in  this  bill  could  be 
delivered  much  more  effectively  if  final 
responsibility  for  policy  and  program 
administration  clearly  resides  with  the 
general  purpose  government  of  the 
prime  sponsorship  area,  mectlve  co- 
ordination and  integration  of  service  can 
only  occur  when  the  chief  elected  offi- 
cials who  are  responsible  for  other  nec- 
essary resources  have  authority  over 
children's  progrtuns  and  are  held 
accountable  for  them. 


If  a  council,  apart  from  general  pur- 
pose government  and  the  resources  it 
controls,  has  the  major  responsibility  for 
children's  programs,  coordination  and 
integration  of  all  needed  services  is  im- 
likely  to  occur  and  accountability  for 
program  effectiveness  is  unclear.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  hold  a  council  account- 
able for  the  administration  of  children's 
programs,  in  that  the  council  itself  may 
be  divided  on  important  issues. 

However,  If  the  chief  executive  of  OPG 
Is  to  be  held  accountable  for  child  de- 
velopment programs  in  the  prime  spon- 
sorship area,  he  must  be  free  to  make  key 
policy  decisions  and  to  supervise  the  ac- 
tions of  the  delegate  agency  designated 
by  him  to  implement  the  prime  sponsor 
plan.  This  would  not  be  possible  if  the 
CDC  had  authority  to  supervise  the  del- 
egate agency  and  to  block  all  actions 
which  it  did  not  approve. 

The  participation  of  parents  and  com- 
munity members  In  the  preparation  of 
project  applications  and  program  activi- 
ties is  most  desirable  If  programs  are  to 
be  truly  responsive  to  local  needs.  How- 
ever, we  have  recommended  that  project 
policy  committees  have  authority  to  re- 
view and  comment  upon,  rather  than  im- 
prove, basic  goals  and  policies  of  the 
project  applicant.  If  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee on  such  issues  were  required  prior 
to  submission  of  a  project  application, 
many  delays  in  the  creation  of  new  re- 
sources may  be  anticipated.  Once  a  proj- 
ect has  been  funded,  a  project  c^ierator 
could  not  be  accountable  to  the  prime 
sponsor  for  program  effectiveness  If  his 
decisions  were  subject  to  veto  by  the 
policy  committee.  Through  our  amend- 
ments we  seek  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween the  need  for  clear  accountability 
for  programs  serving  children  and  the 
need  for  community  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  such  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fnnn  Ohio 
would  In  effect  delete  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  to  the  pending  bill  in  sub- 
committee. My  amendment  estaUlshed 
most  of  the  basic  structure  tmd  described 
the  purposes  of  the  child  development 
councils  and  the  project  policy  commit- 
tees. 

My  amendment  was  totally  consistent 
with,  indeed  was  modeled  upon,  the  cur- 
rent administration's  guidelines  for 
Headstart.  And  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  totally  inconsis- 
tent with  those  present  HEW  guidelines. 
I  should  like  to  read  briefly  from  the 
HEW  Office  of  Child  Development  Head- 
start  guidelines  dated  August  10.  1970, 
wherein  the  section  relating  to  parents 
states: 

Head  Start  believes  that  the  gains  made 
by  the  chUd  In  Head  Start  must  be  under- 
stood and  buUt  upon  by  the  family  and  the 
community.  To  achieve  tills  goal.  Head  Start 
provides  for  the  Involvement  of  the  child's 
parents  and  other  members  of  the  family  In 
the  experiences  he  receives  In  the  cbUd  de- 
velopment center  by  giving  them  many  op- 
portunities for  a  richer  appreciation  of  the 
young  ohUd's  needs  and  how  to  satisfy  them. 


Many  of  the  benefits  oif  Head  Start  are 
rooted  In  "change".  These  changes  must  take 
place  In  the  family  Itself,  in  the  commumty, 
and  in  the  attitudes  of  people  and  Institu- 
tions that  have  an  Impact  on  both. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  success  of  Head  Start  In 
bringing  about  substantial  changes  demands 
the  fuUest  Involvement  of  the  parents,  pa- 
rental-substitutes, and  families  of  children 
enrolled  In  its  programs.  This  Involvement 
begins  when  a  Head  Start  program  begins 
and  should  gain  vigor  and  vitality  as  plan- 
ning and  activities  go  forward. 

Successful  parental  Involvement  enters 
Into  every  part  of  Head  Start,  Influences 
oither  anti-poverty  programs,  helps  bring 
about  changes  In  Institutions  In  the  com- 
munity, helps  bring  about  changes  in  insti- 
tutions In  the  community,  and  works  toward 
altering  the  social  conditions  that  have 
formed  the  systems  that  surround  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  chUd  and  bis  family. 

Project  Head  Start  must  continue  to  dis- 
cover new  ways  for  parents  to  become  deeply 
Involved  In  declslon-maliang  about  the  pro- 
gram and  m  the  development  of  activities 
that  they  deem  helpful  and  Important  In 
meeting  their  particular  needs  and  c(Hidl- 
tions.  For  some  parents,  participation  may 
begin  on  a  simple  and  move  to  more  complex 
levels.  For  other  p>arents  the  movement  will 
be  Immediate,  because  of  past  expterlences, 
Into  complex  levels  of  sharing  and  giving. 
Every  Head  Start  program  Is  obligated  to 
provide  the  channels  through  which  vuch 
participation  and  Involvement  can  be  pro- 
vided for  and  enriched. 

A  little  later,  the  guidelines  set  forth 
the  makeup  of  the  Headstart  policy 
councils  and  committees,  and  In  regard 
to  the  Headstart  Policy  Committee  It 
states: 

This  committee  must  be  set  up  at  the 
delegate  agency  level  when  the  program  is 
admlnlst«red  In  whole  or  In  part  by  su^ 
agencies. 

Chart  A  goes  on  to  require  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  that  caoi- 
mittee  are  to  be  parents  of  Headstart 
children. 

Then  the  guidelines  state,  in  regard 
to  the  Headstart  Policy  Council: 

This  Council  must  be  set  up  at  the  grantee 
level. 

Again,  provision  is  made  for  the 
majority  of  the  members  to  be  parents 
of  Headstart  children. 

Other  charts  later  on  Indicate  that  as 
to  many  of  the  basic  functlcms  allocating 
responsibility  for  policymaking  and  ac- 
tion, there  must  be  approval  by  the  re- 
spective ccnnmittee  or  the  Council,  again 
with  a  majority  on  those  bodies  being 
parents  involved  in  making  those  key 
decisions  before  action  can  be  taken. 

If  this  is  the  procedure  deemed  best 
for  parents  in  the  most  deprived  seg- 
ments of  our  society,  It  would  seem 
quite  appropriate  to  have  the  same  14)- 
proach  followed  in  regard  to  parents  a 
little  higher  up  the  economic  laddec 
Both  the  parents  from  the  most  deprived 
classes  of  our  society  as  well  as  those  of 
the  middle  class  should  have  the  same 
right  to  make  decisions  affecting  the 
planning,  the  commencement,  and  the 
future  direction  of  the  education  of  theli 
children.  Certainly  middle-class  parents 
are  no  less  qualified  to  exercise  that 
responsibility  In  regard  to  their  children 
than  are  the  most  economically  deprived 
parents  In  our  society. 

Ttit  1970  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  moved  In  the  same  generaJ 
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direction  u  my  amendment  offered  in 
lubcommlttee — not  in  the  direction  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  That  Conference  rec(»nmended 
that  parents  be  involved  very  eaily  in 
planning  their  children's  education.  It 
stressed  the  need  for  family-oriented 
and  community-oriented  approaches 
most  of  all,  at  the  earliest  levels  in  tiie 
process  of  education. 

The  fimdamental  tradition  of  educa- 
tion in  our  American  society,  in  our 
democracy,  in  our  Republic,  is  for  pa- 
rental involvement  and  parental  control 
through  local  school  boards,  where  par- 
ents have  the  opportunity — and  it  is  an 
opportimity  they  normally  exercise — to 
run  for  and  to  serve  on  those  school 
boards,  so  that  they  may  exercise  a 
major  voice  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  When  we  look  at  other  nations 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  we  find  a  great 
separation  of  parents  away  from  any 
say  in  the  education  of  their  children— 
with  representatives  of  the  State,  poli- 
ticians, and  others  having  that  vital  con- 
trol. Cerainly,  we  do  not  want  to  move 
in  that  direction  in  our  society. 

■nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKiR)  whatever  time  he  may 
require.     

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  request  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes^ 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  think 
this  particular  section  of  the  bill  is  a  very 
Important  part  of  the  bill.  I  think  the 
Child  Development  Coimcil  is  the  key  to 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  people  and 
our  Oovemment  today. 

Certainly  if  there  is  one  thing  we  in 
Government  realize  it  Is  that,  more  and 
more,  people  feel  that  big  government  no 
longer  represents  them,  that  even  we  in 
the  legislative  bodies  are  not  as  directly 
sensitive  to  some  of  the  more  pressing 
needs  of  our  people  as  we  should  be.  Or  at 
least  they  think  we  are  not,  even  though 
perhaps  we  are  trying. 

I  think  that  is  the  key  to  this  particular 
section.  We  are  building  a  bridge,  by  the 
Child  Development  Coimcil,  between  the 
people  who  use  the  program  and  the 
Oovemment,  so  that  this  will  not  be  Just 
another  govenuoent-run  program,  with 
some  bureaucrat  dictating  policy  with  no 
regard  to  the  needs  of  the  local  people, 
no  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  people  who 
use  the  program,  the  children  in  the  pro- 
gram or  their  parents.  This  Child  Devel- 
opment Council  is  the  link  across  the  gap 
between  the  Government  SLod  the  people 
using  the  program,  to  make  sure  it  will 
be  oriented  toward  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  commimities  in  which  it  serves. 

I  think  as  we  pass  more  legislation 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  myself  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

I  think  as  we  pass  more  legislation,  we 
have  to  be  more  aware  of  this  problem, 
and  build  mechanisms  into  the  legislation 
so  that  we  do  make  for  respoDslve  Oov- 
emment, attimed  to  the  needs  of  the 
people.  That  is  exactly  what  the  Child 


Development  Council  would  do.  But  when 
you  come  along  with  an  amendment  such 
as  that  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  which 
would  gut  that  section,  you  are  creating 
another  gap  between  the  people  involved 
in  the  program  and  some  bureaucratic 
tyrant,  between  the  people  who  use  the 
program  and  the  Government  officials  at 
the  top.  If  we  take  that  bridge  out,  then 
we  are  building  one  more  gap  between 
the  people  and  the  users  of  the  program. 

I  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  lix.  President,  there  has 
been  much  talk  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  others  about  keeping 
the  program  close  to  the  people.  The 
question  always  arises,  when  we  see  these 
programs  giving  powers  to  a  council,  that 
perhm>s  these  people  are  close  to  the 
people  when  they  are  appointed.  But  do 
they  remain  there?  What  about  the  peo- 
ple who  are  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram? What  recourse  do  they  have  if 
they  do  not  like  what  Is  going  on  in  the 
programs?  The  answer  is,  "very  little." 

If  we  put  this  program  into  effect,  I 
am  afraid  that  we  may  see  some  rather 
unfavorable  results  from  the  point  of 
view  of  public  opinion  reaction  to  the  en- 
tire child  development  program,  which  I 
think  would  be  most  unf  ortimate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  way  to  make 
this  system  run  effectively  is  to  give  the 
responsibility  to  the  prime  sponsor.  Then 
you  have  some  responsibility  centered 
on  a  particular  organization,  a  particular 
elected  official,  particular  groups  of  peo- 
ple. They  are  required,  under  the  amend- 
mtxii — tmd  should — to  keep  in  xronsulta- 
tion  with  the  parents  of  children  who  are 
involved  and  with  experts  in  the  com- 
munity who  are  Involved  in  the  program. 
It  is  a  question  of  what  is  a  workable 
type  of  approach  toward  administering 
a  program  of  this  sort. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Calif omia  that  Headstart  works  the  same 
way.  In  the  first  place,  the  scope  of  this 
program  is  going  to  be  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  Headstart — a  little  more  ex- 
perimental, a  great  deal  less  tried  water. 
In  Headstart.  you  are  dealing  primarily 
with  school  bodies  which  are  already 
constituted.  You  are  dealing  with  the 
same  type  of  groups  you  have  in  school 
boards,  and  you  are  dealing  with  the 
same  t3i>es  of  people  in  PTA's.  By  and 
large,  the  program  has  been  such  that 
it  has  not  been  as  clear,  as  challenging, 
or  as  Innovative  in  the  sense  of  program 
content  as  would  be  the  case  with  the 
Child  Development  Coimcil.  So  I  think 
there  is  a  difference  in  philosophy  here 
as  to  how  you  should  be  close  to  the  peo- 
ple. Frankly,  I  do  not  think  you  can  keep 
governmental  programs  close  to  the  peo- 
ple unless  you  have  political  responsi- 
bility involved.  I  think  this  amendment 
Is  closer  to  political  responsibility,  and 
the  bill  as  it  is  presently  written  tends  to 
divorce  that  responsibility  from  the  pub- 
lic and  even  those  participating  in  the 
program,  other  than  those  who  hmipen  to 
be  on  the  Coundl. 

ThR  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
3rields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  cm  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^Hrginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative).  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  pc^r  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Knt- 
mcDT) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Having  already 
voted  in  the  negative,  I  now  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bnu),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellxndkr), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
bright),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravil),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxnkidt)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magndson). 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOei),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mnsxn).  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  PxLL),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkican)  ,  are  necessary 
ily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mi.  Hartkx).  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MANsnxLD)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HxncPHRXY)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Ellender).  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  thbt  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  AnciN) ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Alloit), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bill- 
MON) .  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ^Mr. 
CiTRTis),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javiis),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK) ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Younq) 
are  necessarily  absent. 
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The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Mundt),  and  the  Senator 
from  Verm<mt  (Mr.  Prouty)  are  absoit 
because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
watir),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weigher)  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


[No.  217  Leg.] 

YBA8— 17 

Baker 

Fannin 

Roth 

B«ftU 

Orlffln 

StennlB 

Boffsv 

Oumey 

Taft 

Buckley 

Hruika 

Thurmond 

Byrd.  V». 

Pack  wood 

Tower 

Dole 

Pearaon 
NAYS— 41 

AUen 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Bentaen 

Inouye 

Percy 

Brooke 

Jackaon 

Prosmlre 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 
Rlblcoff 

Caae 

Long 

ChUee 

M«*iii«« 

Schwelker 

Church 

McCleUan 

Spong 

Cook 

McOovem 

Stevens 

Cranaton 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

MetcaU 

Errln 

lilllar 

Talmadgs 

OamhreU 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Hart 

Montoya 

WUllams 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

PRESENT  AND   OIYINO   A   LIVK   PAIR   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RBCORDXD— 1 
Byrd  of  West  VlrginU,  tor. 

NOT  VOTINO— 41 


Aiken 

Blender 

Mansfield 

AUott 

Pong 

MoOee 

Anderson 

Fulbrlght 

Moss 

Bayh 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hansen 

PeU 

Bible 

HarrU 

Prouty 

Brock 

Hartke 

Saxbe 

Burdlck 

HoUlngs 

Soott 

Cooper 

Humphrey 

Smith 

Cotton 

JavlU 

Sparkman 

CurtU 

Jordan,  Idaho 

WeKAsr 

Domlnlck 

Kennedy 

Young 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

So  Bflr.  Tatt's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mondali)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
amendments  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  that 
they  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendments. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  Irom  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  pro- 
poses the  following  amendments: 

On  page  64,  line  10.  after  the  comma.  In- 
sert the  following :  "Including  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  child  advocacy  system 
on  a  demonstration  baads,". 

On  pc«e  66,  beginning  with  line  IB,  strike 
out  through  line  9  on  page  63. 

On  page  63,  line  10,  strike  out  "part  F" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "pcut  B". 

On  page  63.  line  12,  strike  out  "Sac.  681." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Ssc.  661.". 

(^  page  66.  line  5,  strike  out  "Sac.  582." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Ssc.  663.". 

On  page  66,  line  14,  strike  out  "Sao.  588." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Ssc.  663.". 

On  page  66.  line  24,  strike  out  "Sac.  684." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sac.  684.". 

On  page  69,  line  9,  strike  out  "Sao.  685." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sac.  666.". 


On  page  70.  line  12,  strike  out  "Sac.  686.** 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sac.  666.". 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  is  to  strike  out  of  the 
bill  the  provisions  relating  to  the  Child 
Advocacy  Council.  There  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  merit  in  this  proposal.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  merits  are,  however,  be- 
cause the  measure  was  not  heard  before 
the  committee.  It  was  put  into  the  bill 
at  the  last  minute  really  in  the  hearings 
of  the  committee,  and  what  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  proposal  might  be 
are  pretty  hard  to  speculate.  There  is  a 
$10  million  authorization  for  this  pro- 
vision and  it  authorizes  the  creation  of 
20  neighborhood  offices  of  child  advocacy 
to  explore  the  feasibihty  of  the  national 
child  advocacy  system. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would 
eliminate  this  portion  from  the  bill  and 
include  the  development  and  testing  of 
model  child  advocacy  testing  programs 
in  the  research  and  development  author- 
ity in  the  bill.  The  child  advocacy  con- 
cept is  now  very  much  in  the  experi- 
mental phase.  We  believe  it  would  be 
unwise  to  develop  this  concept  in  S.  2007. 

Under  our  amendment  we  dispose  of 
the  testing  of  many  models  of  child  ad- 
vocacy. This  is  given  optimal  use  in  the 
research  and  demonstration  funds  we 
allocate  to  that  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  wish  to  have  his 
amendments  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  would  be  worthwhile  to  explain  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  the  background  of  the 
amendment. 

At  the  present  time  in  this  city  there 
is  being  Inaugurated  the  Kennedy  Me- 
morial Center.  After  assassination  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  Warren  Com- 
mission report,  a  study  of  that  report 
caused  me  to  become  deeply  concerned 
over  the  background  of  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald. Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  bom  in 
New  York  and  came  into  conflict  with 
the  authorities  there  time  and  time 
again.  It  was  recommended  that  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  be  given  psychiatric 
treatment  and  care.  However.  Lee  Har- 
vey Oswald  never  received  this  care.  No 
one  took  up  the  cause  of  aiding  this 
mentally  unbalanced  youngster  at  a 
time  in  his  youth  when  help  would  have 
been  meaningful.  There  was  neither  an 
ombudsman  nor  a  concerned  parent  to 
help  him. 

I  was  concerned,  having  acted  as  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
that  the  one  great  void  in  the  entire  field 
of  mental  health  care  was  the  mental 
health  care  of  children  and  that  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  children  of 
this  country  who  need  psychiatric  care 
receive  that  care.  Tixeae  chil<ben  were 
growing  up  as  criminals,  as  murderers, 


and  as  people  who  were  a  great  drag  to 
themselves  and  society. 

In  1965, 1  caused  an  amendment  to  be 
included  in  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  money  for  a  study  of  the 
mental  health  of  children.  This  body  at 
that  time  voted  $1.5  million  for  that 
study. 

Approximately  40  national  organiza- 
tions organized  a  study  which  was  fi- 
nanced under  a  grant  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  every  major  child-care  group  in  the 
United  States  was  included  in  these  40 
national  organizations.  This  group 
brought  together  some  500  leading  au- 
thorities on  early  childhood,  adolescence, 
and  young  adults,  and  they  worked  in 
various  task  forces.  Most  interesting,  out 
of  all  this  work  and  study  which  took 
over  3  years,  these  leading  experts  on  the 
question  of  childhood  came  up  with  one 
main  suggestion,  and  that  was  the  found- 
ing of  a  child  advocacy  system  because 
they  found  that  the  whole  question  of 
care  for  children  was  so  chaotic  and  con- 
tradictory that  children  all  over  the 
country  were  not  getting  the  care  they 
should  receive  from  organizations  that 
existed  because  of  bureaucracy  and  ig- 
norance. Organizations  which  supposedly 
were  taldng  care  of  the  problems  of  chil- 
dren actually  were  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses. 

They  looked  at  the  child  advocate  as 
someone  who  would  coordinate  all  ac- 
tivities Involving  children,  so  that.  If  a 
mother,  8ch<x>lteacher,  or  preacdier  came 
across  a  child  with  a  problem,  instead  of 
running  the  child  and  the  parent  through 
this  bureaucratic  maze,  they  advocated 
that  there  be  included  in  the  social  serv- 
ice field  a  person  known  as  a  child  ad- 
vocate to  coordinate  and  take  care  of  the 
problems  of  children. 

To  reiterate  this  concern,  one  of  the 
prime  recommendaticxis  of  the  last  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  was  the 
child  advocacy  system,  and  this  was 
placed  high  on  the  Ust  of  priorities  of 
this  recent  conference. 

I  think  <me  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  bill  Is  this  child  advocacy  system. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICESl.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  who  is  now  presiding,  the  Soi- 
ator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale). 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston).  We  all  a^'eed 
that  this  was  most  Important  and  after 
studying  it  they  agreed  with  the  points 
of  view  I  now  express  and  which  I  ex- 
pressed in  committee.  I  think  what  is 
happening  in  this  aection  should  receive 
the  strong  suniort  of  the  Senate  because 
we  are  advocating  a  pilot  program  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  have  20  pilot  programs  of 
varying  character  to  try  to  estabUsh  a 
sound  advocacy  system.  Before  commit- 
ting large  sums  of  money,  we  will  have 
these  pilot  programs  which  can  be  tested. 
Then  we  can  come  back  to  committee 
and  Congress  with  a  program  we  fed 
will  do  something  for  children,  one  of  the 
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most    neglected    groups    in    American 
society. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
S.  2007,  particularly  those  provisions 
that  establish  a  national  pilot  chUd  ad- 
vocacy program.  This  is  an  urgently 
needed  program  that  has  received  wide- 
spread consideration  and  support. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  the  Mental 
Health  of  Children  studied  the  problems 
of  children  for  3  years.  The  Commission's 
major  recommendation  in  its  report  in 
1969  was  for  the  estaMishment  of  a  child 
advocacy  system.  The  Commission  found 
that  such  a  child  advocacy  system  could 
be  the  first  step  toward  reforming  the 
present  chaotic  child-care  system  and 
insuring  that  no  American  child  lost  his 
chance  in  life  because  no  one  cared  about 
or  imderstood  his  problem. 

lAst  year  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  reiterated  this  concern  and 
placed  an  advocacy  system  hlf^i  on  Its 
list  of  priorities. 

No  matter  how  comprehensive  a  sys- 
tem of  child  care  we  devise,  some  chil- 
dren will  slip  by  unnoticed  and  untreated. 
To  help  correct  this  inadequacy  I  in- 
troduced the  child  advocacy  amendment 
with  Senators  Mondalz  and  Cranston. 

All  too  often  we  have  adopted  Ulllcm- 
doUar  full-scale  programs  for  areas  about 
M^ch  many  questions  are  still  un- 
answered. The  only  result  is  waste  and 
confusion. 

The  program  I  propose,  therefore, 
would  begin  with  a  series  of  pilot  pro- 
grams in  communities  across  the  coim- 
try.  This  process  will  give  us  the  tnf  orma- 
tt<m  and  experience  necessary  to  imirfe- 
ment  a  complete  national  program  at  a 
later  date. 

The  general  role  of  the  advocate  should 
be  made  clear.  He  will  not  coerce  any 
family  or  any  child  to  participate  in  any 
program.  His  services  will  be  available  to 
those  who  vc^imtarily  seek  him  out  tot 
guidance  and  assistance. 

Millions  of  families  confronted  by 
countless  bureaucracies  are  bewildered 
and  confused.  In  city  after  city,  parents 
who  desperately  need  and  want  services 
for  their  children  do  not  know  where  to 
turn.  This  is  where  the  child  advocate 
comes  in. 

The  role  of  the  child  advocate  will  be 
a  dual  one.  First,  he  will  be  the  link  be- 
tween the  child  in  need  and  the  program 
that  fills  that  need.  Most  children  are 
lost  to  society,  not  because  of  poor  care, 
but  rather  because  they  never  received 
any  care. 

A  child  advocate  will  help  those  chil- 
dren who  now  fall  through  the  cracks  in 
the  existing  systems  that  deliver  needed 
treatment.  The  advocate  will  not  be 
wedded  to  any  specific  professional  group 
or  theory,  but  will  be  interested  only  in 
the  welfare  of  all  children.  These  chil- 
dren will  be  his  clients  and  his  task  will 
be  to  insure  that  their  basic  needs  are 
met.  The  advocate  will  see  that  they 
obtain  the  necessary  services  and  that 
those  who  provide  these  services  are 
accountable. 

For  example,  a  mother  in  a  poverty 
area  might  come  to  the  child  advocate 
with  a  child  who  has  an  unusual  hearing 
problem.  The  advocate  will  direct  that 
mother  and  child  to  the  proper  care  cen- 
ter, check  to  see  that  the  service  was  pro- 


vided, and  follow  up  later  to  see  how  the 
child  is  progressing.  The  child  will  not 
be  abandoned  in  the  bureaucratic  morass 
of  the  present  system,  but  will  be  guided 
through  and  helped  at  every  turn. 

The  advocate's  second  role  will  belo 
monitor  all  children's  progi-ams.  Since  he 
is  an  independent  agent  solely  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  his  clients  he  will  be 
best  able  to  assess  the  needs  of  a  com- 
munity's children,  to  evaluate  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  community's  performsuice 
and  to  set  goals  and  priorities.  He  will 
spot  Inefllciencles  and  inadequacies  in  the 
present  system  and  press  for  their  solu- 
tion. 

The  same  advocate,  for  example,  who 
aided  the  child  mentioned  above  may 
find  other  children  with  undetected  and 
untreated  hearing  problems.  As  he  moves 
through  the  community  he  may  discover 
that  the  local  school  system  has  not  been 
conducting  the  required  annual  hearing 
tests  and  that  some  children  have  gone 
for  years  vtrith  their  impairments  un- 
diagnosed. The  advocate  will  call  atten- 
tion to  the  deficiency  and  ask  that  the 
local  authorities  redress  the  situation  and 
insure  that  similar  oversights  are  not 
occurring  in  other  areas  as  well. 

The  amendment  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee empowers  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  and  administer  up  to  20 
demonstration  projects  across  the  Na- 
tion by  funding  selected  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  to  establish 
a  neighborhood  ofDce  of  child  advocacy — 
NOCA. 

The  group  selected  to  establish  the 
NOCA  will  also  form  a  neighborhood 
council  of  child  development  which  will 
■wrve  as  the  governing  body  of  the  local 
NOCA.  At  least  one-half  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  will  be  residents  of  the 
neighborhood  to  be  served.  The  neigh- 
borhood council  will  select  the  Director 
or  the  office,  establish  personnel  and  fis- 
cal policies,  and  generally  oversee  the  of- 
fice's operations.  In  addition,  it  will  use 
the  information  its  members  gather  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  provid- 
ing services  to  the  local  children. 

The  NOCA,  composed  of  child-care 
professionals,  will  be  the  local  repre- 
sentative of  the  neighborhood  children. 
These  advocates  will  assist  parents  and 
their  children  in  finding  the  services  they 
n-lght  need  whether  they  be  legal,  psy- 
chological, medical,  or  educational. 

If  a  child  comes  in  with  a  problem  no 
existing  agency  can  handle,  the  NOCA 
will  be  permitted  to  contract  with  an- 
other person  or  institution  to  provide 
the  necessary  service.  Such  a  purchase  is 
not  expected  to  go  on  Indefinitely.  The 
NOCA  would  be  required  to  review  every 
6  months  the  effectiveness  of  the  pmr- 
chased  service  and  the  need  for  con- 
tinuation. If  it  is  necessary  to  continue 
it,  the  NOCA  will  make  every  effort  to 
have  another  agency  assume  the  burden. 

Any  purchase  which  continues  for  12 
months  must  be  reported  to  the  Direc- 
tor along  with  a  full  report  of  the  num- 
ber of  similar  problems  In  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  possibility  of  State  and  lo- 
cal authorities  establishing  a  program  to 
treat  such  programs. 

This  continuous  review  of  the  NOCA's 


operations  is  an  important  part  of  the 
advocacy  concept.  The  advocacy  system 
will  not  be  expected  to  replace  existing 
programs.  It  is  not  intended  to  become 
a  permanent  institution,  but  rather  is  de- 
signed to  be  the  catalyst  for  revtunping 
and  modernizing  the  present  system. 

Unless  we  begin  this  pilot  program 
now,  we  will  condemn  the  parents  of  this 
country  and  their  children  to  more  years 
of  confusion  and  heartbreak. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  manager  of  the  bill  yield  to  me  for 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sim- 
ply rise  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  in  support  of 
the  existing  langus«e  in  the  bill  and  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

It  was  my  privilege,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  now  presiding  (Mr.  Monoalb) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  to 
introduce  this  language  which  is  a  con- 
densation of  8.  1414,  the  proposed  Child 
Advocacy  Act  which  wsis  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  on  March 
30. 

It  has  been  said  quite  often  by  some 
who  support  the  administration  ap- 
proach to  disbanding  parts  of  OEO.  that 
it  is  very  important  to  continue  to  extend 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  ex- 
periment with  pilot  projects  in  new  fields. 
That  is  what  this  particular  part  of  the 
bill  does.  It  proposes  20  child  advocacy 
pilot  projects  to  find  out  what  is  needed, 
what  works,  and  to  provide  a  firm  basis 
to  move  ahead  on  that  front.  This  is 
fully  consistent  with  that  view  that  we 
need  more  research  and  development  in 
poverty  programs. 

I  find  it  quite  inconsistent  now  to  have 
an  amendment,  presumably  on  behalf  of 
the  administration,  proposing  to  delete 
this  program.  This  program  is  designed 
to  aid  those  youngsters  who  manage  to 
fall  through  the  cracks  in  the  existing 
system  because  there  is  no  program — no 
service — to  take  care  of  their  needs.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  way  to  take  care 
of  those  children  who  are  in  need  than 
to  support  this  particular  provision  as  it 
is  contained  in  the  bill — in  part  E  of  the 
new  title  V — and  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  steering  us  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  there 
is  some  confusion  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  in  view  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  California.  This  points  up 
clearly  the  initial  point  I  made  as  to  why 
I  offered  this  amendment.  I  have  not 
offered  the  amendment  because  I  dis- 
approve of  the  proposal;  it  may  be  an 
excellent  proposal.  I  say  it  was  not  before 
the  committee.  I  think  we  should  have 
hearings  quickly  on  it. 

I  was  hopeful  there  would  be  an  agree- 
ment today  with  the  introduction  of  this 
amendment  to  withdraw  this  bill.   ' 

The  confusion  that  exists  is  patent 
here  when  the  Senator  from  California 
talks  about  this  being  research  and  de- 
velopment under  OEO.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  OEO. 
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As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  ac- 
curately stated,  the  report  is  to  HEW. 
It  goes  back  to  the  same  confusion  I 
talked  about  earlier,  where  research 
and  development  prop)erly  belong  under 
OEO,  and  when  they  become  opera- 
tional, transferred  to  HEW,  or  some 
other  agency. 

There  may  be  some  reason  for  putting 
this  activity  under  HEW  or  OEO.  I  do 
not  know  the  reasons  either  way.  How- 
ever, the  fact  is  the  committee  was  not 
properly  prepared  and  the  Senate  is  not 
properly  prepared  to  vote  on  this  legis- 
lation. In  view  of  that  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  .to  defer  action  on  this 
title,  and  get  to  it  soon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  NEMON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAPT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
previous  order  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  ai,  Une  22.  strike  out  all  through 
line  24  on  page  26  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

PRIME   SPONSORS   OP  CHILD    DEVXLOPICENT 
PEOORAlca 

"Sec.  613  (a) .  The  following  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  be  prime  sponsors  of  a  comprehensive 
child  development  program  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section — 

"(1)  any  State; 

"(2)  any  city,  county  or  other  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  or  any  combination  of 
such  units  having  a  total  population  of  one 
himdred  thousand  or  more  persons  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  current  data 
available  to  the  Secretary  and  which  he  de- 
termines, on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  subsection  (c)  to  have  the  capability  to 
carry  out  effectively  a  comprehensive  child 
development  plan  In  the  area  to  be  served. 
The  Secretary  may  disapprove  a  prime  spon- 
sorship plan  submitted  by  such  a  unit  or 
combination  thereof  only  upon  a  finding  by 
the  Secretary  that  the  criteria  set  forth  m 
subsection  (c)  cannot  be  met; 

" (3 )  any  Indian  tribe  on  a  Federal  or  State 
reservation: 

"(4)  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization  pursuant  to  subsection  (h) 
and  which  demonstrates  to  the  Secretary, 
on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (c)  the  capability  to  carry  out  effec- 
tively a  comprehensive  child  development 
plan  in  the  area  to  be  aervcd. 

"(8)  any  other  unit  or  combination  of 
units  of  general  local  government  designated 
by  the  Secretary. 


"(b)  each  prime  sponsor  may  carry  out 
child  development  programs  under  this  part 
only  upon  the  i4>proval  by  the  Secretary  ctf 
a  prime  sponsorship  plan,  which  includes 
provisions — 

"(1)  describing  the  prime  sponsorship  area 
to  be  served: 

"(2)  setting  forth  satisfactory  provisions 
for  estabUshing  and  maintaining  a  Child  De- 
velopment (Council  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  614; 

"(3)  providing  that  the  Child  Development 
Council  shall  be  responsible  for  developing 
and  preparing  a  comprehensive  child  devel- 
opment plan  for  each  fiscal  year  and  any  in- 
tervening modifications  thereof; 

"(4)  setting  forth  arrangMnents  under 
which  the  CThlld  Development  Council  will 
be  re^onsible  for  evaluating  child  develop- 
ment programs  in  the  prime  qixmsorship 
area; 

"(6)  setting  forth  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  determine  the  ca- 
pability of  units  of  general  local  government 
or  combinations  of  such  units  or  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations  to 
carry  out  effectively  a  comprebenslve  child 
development  plan,  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(2),  (8),  and  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  and  to 
subseeUon  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  In  determining  the  capabUlty  of  a 
unit  of  general  local  government  or  a  com- 
bination of  such  units  or  of  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations  to  carry 
out  effectively  a  comprehensive  child  devel- 
cement  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  consider — 
"(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  educational, 
health,  nutritional,  family,  social  and  re- 
habilitative services  and  professional  person- 
nel necessary  to  maintain  a  comprehensive 
child  development  program  may,  with  fi- 
nancial and  other  assistance  to  make  avail- 
able under  this  title,  be  provided  adequately 
for  programs  in  the  area  to  be  served; 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  arrangements  for 
coordination  of  programs  and  for  joint  serv- 
ices, training  and  other  joint  activities  may 
be  imdertaken  in  the  area  to  be  served; 

"(3)  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  staff  and 
other  administrative  expenses  that  may  be 
Incurred  by  the  appropriate  Child  Develop- 
ment Council  under  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
612  in  planning,  supervising,  coordinating, 
monitoring  and  evaluating  child  develop- 
ment programs  In  the  area  to  be  served. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  prime 
sponsorship  plan  submitted  by  any  unit  of 
general  local  government  or  any  combination 
of  such  units  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraphs  (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  of  subsection  (b).  In  the  event  that  the 
area  of  such  unit  or  units  of  general  local 
government  includes  any  geographical  area 
common  with  that  covered  by  another  such 
luUt  or  combination  of  units  which  has  sub- 
mitted a  prime  sponsorship  plan,  tl>e  Secre- 
tary shall  designate  to  serve  such  area  the 
unit  of  general  local  government  or  combina- 
tion thereof  vrtilch  he  determines  has  the 
capability  of  more  effectively  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(e)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  det«r- 
mines  that  the  prime  sponsorship  plan  of  a 
unit  of  general  local  government  or  a  combi- 
nation thereof  Is  to  be  disai^roved  for  the 
reason  that  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  It  does  not  have  the  capability  to  carry 
out  effectively  a  comprehensive  child  devel- 
opment plan,  he  shall  take  steps  to  encourage 
the  submission  of  a  prime  sponsorship  plan 
covering  the  area  of  such  unit  or  units  in 
oomblnatlon  with  other  units  of  general  lo- 
cal government,  which  plan  may  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  prime 
sponsorship  plan  submitted  by  an  Indian 
tribe  on  a  Federal  or  Stete  reservation  if  he 
determines  that  the  plan  so  submitted  meets 
the  reqiilrements  of  subeecUon  (b)  of  this 
section  and  Includes  adequate  provisions  for 
carrying  out  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment programs  In  the  area  to  be  served. 


"(g)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, with  respect  to  the  area  of  a  partlcxUar 
locality,  that  a  prime  ^onsorshlp  plan  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  section  has  not 
been  submitted  by  a  unit  of  general  local 
government  or  by  a  combination  of  such 
uniU  or  by  an  Indian  tribe  on  a  Federal  or 
State  reservation,  or  in  the  event  that  prime 
sponsorship  designation  has  been  withdnwn 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (j)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may,  with  respect  to 
any  fiscal  year  when  no  such  prime  sponsor- 
BlUp  designation  la  in  effect,  approve  a  plan 
submitted  by  the  Stete  which  Includes  ade- 
quate provteiona  for  carrying  out  compre- 
hensive child  development  programs  in  each 
such  area. 

On  page  26,  Une  36,  strike  "(f) "  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(b) ". 

On  page  26,  Une  9,  after  "(a)"  insert  "and 
of  subsection  (b)". 

On  page  27,  line  5,  strike  "(g) "  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(i)". 

On  page  27,  line  12,  strike  "(h) "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(J)". 

On  page  27,  line  22,  strike  "(1) "  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(k) ". 

On  page  27,  line  23.  strike  "(g) "  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(j)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  amendments  considered  en  bk>c? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  so  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment,  which  relates  to  the 
prime  sponsors  of  the  child  development 
programs  under  section  513(a)  is  to  in- 
sert into  the  bill  certain  standards  with 
regard  to  these  prime  sponsorships  that 
do  not  presently  exist  as  to  the  manda- 
tory qualification  of  prime  sponsors  inso- 
far as  governmental  units  are  concerned. 
It  brings  in  a  provision  which  would  limit 
prime  sponsors  to  those  cities,  oounties, 
or  other  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment or  any  combination  of  such  units 
having  a  total  population  of  100,000  or 
more  persons  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
satisfactory  current  data  available  to  the 
Secretary  and  which  he  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  the  criteria  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (c)  to  have  the  capability  to  carry 
out  effectively  a  comprehoisive  child 
development  plan  in  the  area  to  be 
served. 

That  is  the  only  change  of  any  im- 
portance that  is  made  with  regard  to  the 
provisions  presently  in  the  bill. 

This  matter  wsis  discussed  at  great 
length  in  the  committee  and  among  the 
committee  members,  as  to  what  the  size 
of  the  units  might  be  and  how  many 
units  could  effectively  be  handled  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  EducaticHi.  and 
Welfare. 

The  supplemental  views  indicate  that 
there  are  some  1,700  individual  grantees 
under  the  Headstart  program.  It  was 
felt  that  with  a  limitation  of  100,000, 
we  would  be  hitting  somewhere  around 
this  provision. 

I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
who  might  be  concerned  the  fact  that 
there  Is  in  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment a  provision  whereby  the  Secretary, 
if  he  finds  good  reason  for  doing  so,  may 
qualify  as  prime  sponsors  those  units  or 
combination  of  units  of  general  local 
government  which  have  a  population  of 
less  than  100.000.  It  was  not  proposed  In 
that  form  in  the  committee.  The  amend- 
ment considered  by  the  committee  was 
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mandatory  as  to  the  100,000  requirement. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  is  correct 
when  he  says  we  discussed  this  amend- 
ment at  some  length  both  at  the  sub- 
committee level  and  at  the  full  committee 
level.  It  was  the  Judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee that  we  should  not  adopt  this 
prime  sponsorship  plan,  v^ch  would 
permit  only  units  of  government  of  100,- 
000  or  over  to  be  sponsors  of  these  pro- 
grams. Tliat  would  mean,  of  course,  in 
many  States  that  the  States  themselves 
would  be  sponsors  of  these  child  develop- 
ment programs  because  there  would  be 
no  cities  that  would  qualify. 

Second,  it  was  ttii§  Judgment  of  the 
committee  that  the  small  communities 
are  just  as  qualified  to  manage  the  child 
development  program  as  the  big  cities, 
and  probably  better  qualified  to  do  so.  at 
least  in  many  instances. 

In  my  State  there  are  dozens  and  dos- 
ens  of  smaller  communities  Just  sis  qual- 
ified to  manage  effectively  a  broad  based 
child  development  program  as  the  cities 
of  Milwaukee  or  Madison,  which  would 
be  the  only  two  cities  in  my  State  which 
would  qualify  under  this  amendment. 

I  think  the  amendment  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  uxxm  all  of  the  niral  pro- 
grams that  are  now  being  successfully 
conducted  in  Headstart  in  small  com- 
munities all  over  the  country. 

The  committee  considered  this  pro- 
le  detail,  and  rejected  it,  and 
I~woulirtic^  that  the  Senate  would  tiun 
dowiVlhls  pnqwsal. 

is  a  strange  procedtue  because 
the  boijunlttee  voted  unanimously  to  re- 
port out  the  bill. 

Most  of  the  time  in  executive  session 
was  spent  on  the  child  development 
section. 

The  question  of  separating  child  de- 
velopment into  a  separate  bill  was  dis- 
cusa«d.  Good  reasons  were  given  for  com- 
bining these  two  issues  into  one  bill. 

The  result  was  that  no  motion  was 
made — ^in  subcommittee  or  in  commit- 
tee— to  separate  these  issues. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  joined  in  vot- 
ing to  approve  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

Now  the  Senate  is  asked  to  recommit 
the  bill.  For  what  conceivable  reason? 

We  held  18  days  of  hearings — 5  days 
on  child  development.  We  heard  from 
the  most  distinguished  child  experts  In 
the  Nation. 

We  heard  from  the  administration. 

Secretary  Richardson  has  endorsed 
the  concept  of  the  child  development 
program;  28  Senators  cosponsored  the 
child  development  section. 

There  are  some  rather  minor  differ- 
ences on  how  child-care  programs  should 
operate. 

We  can  settle  those  differences  speed- 
ily on  the  Senate  floor. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  send 
the  bill  back  to  a  committee  which  has 
approved  it  unanimously. 

I  hope  this  amendment  to  recommit  is 
quickly  rejected  so  we  can  move  forward 
on  the  bill. 

The  committee  considered  the  idea  of 
limiting  child  care  programs  to  sponsor- 
ship by  States  and  larger  cities  and  re- 
jected It  for  good  and  solid  reasons. 


We  feel  strongly  th&t  communities 
wliich  desire  to  do  so,  and  which  have 
the  caixability,  should  be  allowed  to  run 
their  own  Headstart  and  child  develop- 
ment programs.  There  is  no  rationale 
whatever  for  limiting  community-run 
programs  to  the  larger  cities  and  re- 
quiring that  programs  elsewhere  be  nm 
by  State  agencies. 

We  are  convinced  that  small  commu- 
nities and  rural  areas  can  run  Just  as 
good  programs  as  large  cities.  In  fact,  we 
expect  that  the  small  city  and  rural  pro- 
grams in  many  cases  will  probably  be 
superior  to  the  big  dty  programs. 

In  some  States  a  population  minimum 
of  100,000  would  mean  that  all  Headstart 
programs  and  all  child  development  pro- 
grams would  be  run  by  the  States. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Edxicatlon, 
and  Welfare  presently  contracts  with 
1,700  community  agencies  to  operate 
8,300  year-round  Headstart  centers  and 
about  5,000  summer  Headstart  centers. 
To  take  all  or  much  of  this  system  away 
from  the  communities  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  States  would  be  a  massive  and  tm- 
Justlfied  upheaval. 

Programs  for  small  children  are  best 
nm  at  the  community  and  neighborhood 
level  with  strong  parental  involvement. 
This  is  what  has  msMie  Headstart  a  suc- 
cess; this  is  what  is  needed  in  the  new 
comprehensive  child  development  pro- 
grams. 

Here  are  some  comments  I  have  re- 
ceived recently  from  oi>erators  of  Head- 
start  and  child  development  programs. 

From  Hollls  D.  West,  Knox  Coimty 
Economic  Opportimlty  Council,  Barbour- 
ville.Ky.: 

Setting  a  population  limit  such  u  100,000 
would  require  an  Inter-county  Headstart 
program  which  would  ultimately  lead  to 
state  control  ...  If  this  amendment  Is  ac- 
cepted the  Knox  County  Headstart  program 
may  Jiut  as  well  cloae  Its  doors. 

From  Clsto  Martinez,  Fredericksburg 
Child  Development  Agency,  Fredericks- 
burg, Tex. : 

The  proposed  amendment  writing  In  pop- 
ulation minlmums  of  500,000  or  100,000  ap- 
pears as  a  real  threat  to  Headstart  and  Child 
Development  programs  In  Texas  because  It 
would  deprive  so  many  areas  of  Its  benefits. 
Comparatively  few  commtuiltles  would 
qualify  for  Headstart. 

From  Robert  Outh,  Trl-County  Devel- 
opment Corp.,  Guernsey.  Wyo. : 

It  sMms  Inconsistent  that  a  limitation  of 
population  would  even  be  proposed.  If  this 
population  limitation  was  enforced  our  HsfMl 
Start  program  would  suffer  an  Irreversible 
setback.  The  children  of  poverty  are  not  re- 
stricted to  urban  areas  or  ghettoes.  There 
are  jxist  as  many  In  rural  areas. 

From  Joanna  Hullinger,  Western 
South  Dakota  C(xnmunlty  Action,  Rapid 
City,  S.  Dak.: 

I  concur  with  the  rejection  of  the  co.nmlt- 
tee  regarding  population  criteria.  Our  com- 
munity deapentt^y  needs  an  expanded  com- 
prehensive Child  Development  program.  We 
w^Qld  never  meet  the  guideline  with  our 
I>opulatlon  of  only  60,000. 

From  the  Small  Tribes  Organization  of 
Western  Washington  State : 

An  amendment  limiting  the  ttx»  of  com- 
munltles  ellglMe  to  «Htimn««»jf  pre-w^iool 
programa   would   certainly   be   moet   detrl- 
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mental  to  our 
proteetthlB. 

From  BLent  Coimty  Headstart  Child 
Develoinnent  Corporation,  Dover,  Dd. : 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  Kent 
and  Sussex  counties  If  a  population  mini- 
mum of  100,000  were  eet . . . .  Neither  county 
has  a  community  which  would  qualify.  It 
would  be  a  sad  situation  should  the  bill  be 
amended  as  indicated. 

From  Nancy  Jones.  Early  Childhood 
Development  Director,  Eastman,  Oa. : 

I  strongly  urge  opposition  to  any  amend- 
ment setting  a  minimum  sice  for  communi- 
ties wishing  to  run  Child  Development  pro- 
grama. Rural  areas  of  Georgia  have  been 
sadly  left  out  of  funds  for  such  programs  in 
the  past.  In  a  twelve-county  area  we  have 
programs  for  320  children  when  we  need  them 
for  over  10,000.  A  population  mintmiim 
would  defeat  any  hope  for  these  thousands 
and  thousands  of  poor  rural  children  to  re- 
ceive any  help  toward  overcoming  develop- 
mental deficits. 

From  Richard  B.  Knotts,  superintend- 
ent, Klatsop  Coimty  Education  District, 
Astoria,  Oreg.: 

The  500,000  limit  would  exclude  the  entire 
state  oS  Oregon.  The  100,000  limit  would 
exclude  the  entire  state  except  for  the  city 
of  Portland. 

From  the  Colorado  Migrant  Council. 
Denver,  Colo.: 

We  are  against  any  amendment  to  set  a 
minimum  size  for  communities  wishing  to 
run  child  development  programs  ....  Since 
most  states  do  not  provide  any  services  to- 
ward child  care  for  migrant  farm  workers, 
we  do  not  support  states  operating  Head 
Start. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  on  the  amendment  jrlelded  back? 

Mr.  NEIfiON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
my  time.  

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

Snendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
hio. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
recommit  S.  2007  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  it  back  forthwith  with 
section  6  eliminated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  as  has  been 
noted  already  by  the  distinguished 
majority  whip,  acting  floor  leader,  a  vote 
will  take  place  tomorrow  on  the  motion 
to  recommit.  I  think,  however,  I  would 
like  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  about  it 
tonight  to  give  those  Members  who  read 
the  Congressional  Ricord  In  the  morn- 
ing the  beneflt  of  a  few  comments  with 
regard  to  it. 

We  believe  that  the  child  care  provi- 
sions of  S.  2007  are  of  such  importance 
and  character  that  they  diould  comprise 
a  separate  piece  of  legislation.  The  com- 
prehensive child  development  provisions 
of  S.  2007  would  establish  a  service  pro- 
gram for  which  children  of  all  economic 
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groups  would  be  eligible  to  participate, 
some  on  a  sliding  scale  fee  basis,  and 
would  create  a  delivery  system  which 
could  be  utilized  for  a  variety  of  child 
development  programs.  A  broad  array 
of  services  are  authorized  and  many  new 
models  of  development  programs  may  be 
created. 

Because  these  programs  will  have  such 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  structure  of 
family  life  and  preschool  education  sys- 
tems, we  believe  they  are  worthy  of  sep- 
arate attention.  Further.  S.  2007  contains 
special  provisions,  such  as  the  National 
Child  Advocacy  program,  on  which 
hearings  have  never  been  held.  This,  too. 
warrants  further  debate. 

Equally  as  important,  we  believe  that 
the  new  child  care  programs  which 
would  be  authorized  by  the  provisions  of 
S.  2007  should  not  necessully  be  tied  to 
the  Headstart  authority.  Headstart  has 
always  been  described  as  an  experi- 
mented program  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  and  it  was  specifically  di- 
rected at  economically  disadvantaged 
preschool  children.  Headstart  has  pro- 
vided one  basic  model  for  the  delivery 
of  child  development  services  aimed  at  a 
specific  segment  of  the  total  population. 

Since  the  programs  established  by  S. 
2007  would  be  different  from  Headstart 
in  character  and  in  the  population  ulti- 
mately to  be  served,  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate to  tie  the  new  child 
development  system  to  existing  authori- 
ties. Legislation  containing  the  breadth 
of  programs  and  innovations  of  S.  2007 
should  stand  as  a  separate  bill  and  be  the 
subject  of  separate  hearings  and  debate. 

As  Senators  know,  we  have  today  con- 
sidered on  the  fioor  a  ntmiber  of  amend- 
ments to  the  child  development  program 
portions  of  the  bill.  I  would  specifically 
like  to  point  out  that  all  of  those  provi- 
sions, which  I  felt  were  debated,  at  least 
from  our  side,  in  proposing  this  motion, 
rather  fully,  will  still  leave  uncertain 
many,  many  questions.  I  believe  that 
many  Senators  will  feel,  in  reviewing  the 
record  of  today,  that  they  do  not  have 
answers  to  what  this  Is  all  about. 

Tlie  reason  for  that  is  that  it  is  tied 
directly  to  the  extension  of  the  Economic 
Opportimlty  Act  and  to  a  multiple  ap- 
proach— I  would  not  say  it  is  a  Christmas 
tree,  as  it  does  deal  with  services  to  peo- 
ple and  children,  but  it  is  a  bill  with  a 
multiple  approach  rather  than  a  specific 
approach,  but  embraces  a  problem  which 
I  believe  deserves  separate  consideration. 

I  point  out,  vrlth  respect  to  defeat  of 
the  provision  with  regard  to  100,000,  it 
was  apparent  at  this  late  hour  that  it 
was  not  going  to  pass  the  Senate.  There 
was  much  misimderstandlng  about  It. 
Many  Senators  spoke  to  me  as  to  what 
its  application  would  be,  and  apparently 
there  was  some  campaigning  by  mail  over 
the  country  from  small  communities  that 
thought  they  were  going  to  be  left  out 
automatically,  not  knowing  what  this 
provision  would  mean  to  them. 

I  feel  that  with  more  Ume  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  with  the  possibility  of  repre- 
sentation from  local  xmlts  of  government, 
they  could  have  gotten  over  the  feeling 
that  they  might  be  excluded,  and  that  It 


might  have  been  helpful  to  the  Senate  in 
coming  to  a  sound  proposal. 

I  have  also  proposed  today  and  seen 
turned  down  by  the  Senate  a  provision 
relating  to  the  child  development  coun- 
cils, which  will  now  be  major  policy 
bodies  insofar  as  the  setting  up  and  the 
operation  of  the  programs  are  concerned, 
raising  serious  questions  of  political  re- 
sponsibility that  I  think  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined more  fully  by  the  Soiate. 

Also,  we  have  seen  turned  down  an 
amendment  to  modify  the  definition  of 
"economically  disadvantaged,"  so  that 
as  the  bill  now  stands,  unless  we  send  It 
back  to  the  committee  for  further  con- 
sideration, no  fees  of  any  kind  may  be 
charged  to  any  family  with  an  average 
income  of  $6,900. 1  think  that  many  Sen- 
ators will  feel  that  this  was  a  mistake, 
and  that  they  ought  to  take  another  look 
at  this  particular  provision  and  try  to  set 
up  some  standards,  perhaps,  for  which 
we  may  wish  to  specify  ourselves  the 
criteria  which  may  be  involved  toward 
establishing  what  is  the  proper  approach 
to  this  problem  of  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged family,  and  whether  we 
ought  to  use  either  of  the  standards  pro- 
posed originally,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  low  income  family  provisions 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poverty  levels. 

As  I  indicated  in  the  amendment  that 
I  proposed,  I  do  not  feel  that  either  are 
sound.  I  feel  that  the  body  administer- 
ing the  program  Itself  is  the  one  that 
must,  in  the  long  nm,  make  the  deter- 
mination as  to  what  is  a  proper  fee 
schedule,  and  as  to  at  what  level  family 
income,  In  particular  areas,  imder  par- 
ticular circumstances,  fees  ought  to  be 
charged. 

I  believe  the  real  issue  is  whether  or 
not  this  program  is  eventually  for  all 
children,  not  to  be  related  to  family  in- 
come standards  at  all,  but  rather  to  be 
a  free  service.  I  question  whether  the 
American  people  wish  that,  and  I  feel 
that  the  provision  as  presently  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  is  a  pretty  strong  step 
In  that  direction  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered very  carefully  by  the  Senate, 
and  would  be  considered  far  more  care- 
fully if  this  motion  to  recommit  were 
adopted  and  the  committee  would  re- 
port out  further  legislation  relating  to 
this  bill. 

Finally,  we  have  Just  finished  dis- 
cussing the  child  advocacy  program.  I 
think  this  Is  a  most  blatant  example  of 
legislation  coming  In  here  without  any 
real  hearings  or  real  imderstanding  as  to 
what  the  effect  might  be,  as  to  where 
the  program  might  best  be  carried  out 
and  how  It  might  best  be  promoted,  and 
what  is  reaUy  the  net  effect  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  child  ad- 
vocacy program,  with  the  little  back- 
ground we  have  had  on  it  here,  is  ready 
for  legislation  or  amendment.  Our  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  it  is  somewhat  rem- 
iniscent, to  me,  of  Pat  Moynihan's  state- 
ment one  day  when  I  was  talking  to  him 
about  the  poverty  program. 

He  said: 

There  Is  one  thing  sure  about  the  poverty 
program,  and  that  la  that  the  Fb.  D.'a  did 
not  have  poor  mothers. 


I  question  whether  the  pr(nx)6al  is  suf- 
ficiently developed  and  s\ifflciently 
zeroed  In  on  the  overall  program  we  are 
attempting  to  tackle  to  really  do  much 
good. 

With  these  remarks.  I  expect  to  close 
briefly.  I  might  say  that  we  have  received, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Recokd  at  this  point,  a 
letter  from  the  Appalacbisin  Regional 
Commission  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  child  development 
programs  should  be  included  In  this  leg- 
islation. They  feel  quite  strongly  that  it 
should  not  be,  for  the  reasons  brought 
out  in  the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thz  Appai.thian  Rxoionai. 

CoMmssioN, 
Washington,  D.C..  Sept.  8.  1971. 
Hon.  BoBKST  Taft,  Jr. 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  SxMATOK  Taft:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  information  on  how  the 
CbUd  Development  portion  of  the  OEO 
Amendments  of  1971  (S.  2007)  would  affect 
the  Child  Development  program  which  the 
Commission  operates. 

As  presently  written,  S.  3007  would  not 
recognize  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion program,  and  It  is  imlllcely  that  oxir 
SUte  and  local  Child  Development  programs 
would  be  eligible  for  funds  provided  by  8. 
2007. 

Congress,  In  adding  the  Child  Development 
program  to  our  Act,  recognized  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  ap- 
procKsh  to  the  problems  of  ChUd  Develop- 
ment In  each  State.  Thus,  under  our  pro- 
gram. State  Interagency  Conunittees,  estab- 
lished by  the  Governor  and  composed  of 
State-level  agencies  providing  services  to 
children  throughout  the  State,  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  planning  and  project  devMop- 
ment  effort.  We  recognlaed  that  the  bulk  of 
Federal  funds  for  chUdren  wlU,  regardless  of 
S.  2007,  continue  to  flow  through  State 
agencies.  8. 2007,  however,  would  bypass  those 
very  agencies  which  presently  provide  the 
critical  services  and  through  which  Federal 
funds  are  now  channeled,  in  favor  of  local 
groups  having  60  percent  parent  membership. 

Therefore,  In  the  absence  of  any  provi- 
sion for  allowing  the  Commission's  program 
to  be  eligible  for  funds,  v^e  believe  that  the 
Child  Development  portion  of  S.  2007  should 
be  returned  to  Committee  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

We  would  also  note  that  the  Appalachian 
Act  provides  for  100  percent  funding  for 
Child  Development  in  the  first  two  years,  but 
under  S.  2007  the  Appalachian  counties 
would  have  to  find  20  percent  local  money. 
In  view  of  the  traditional  difficulty  of  poor 
Appalachian  governmental  units  to  raise 
such  funds,  Appalachla.  particularly  in  rural 
areas,  risks  losing  the  80  percent  as  weU. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  W.  Whitkrxao. 

Federal  Cochairman. 
John  D.  Whisman. 
States'  Regional  Representative. 

Mr.  TAPrr.  Mr.  Presldoit,  that  termi- 
nates my  remarks  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wert  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  <m  behalf  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  I  yield  whatever  time  he  may 
require  to  the  distinguished  Senat<»' 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pkoxkiec)  . 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  NEW  ECX>NOMIC 
POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  haa 
now  held  7  days  of  hearings  on  the  Pres- 
ident's New  Economic  Pedicles.  Summa- 
ries of  the  testimony  received  to  date 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  staff  in  order  to  help  fill 
the  need  for  prompt  dissemination  of  ex- 
pert analysis  of  these  major  new  policy 
initiatives.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  summaries,  together  with  the  texts 
of  the  witnesses'  prepared  statements  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

SuicMAUB  OF  ttravrmvu.  BKhittaam 

DS.  WALTER  RXLLKK 

Professor  of  Economics  at  th«  TTnlveralty 
of  Minnesota,  served  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  during  the 
Kennedy  Administration,  and  has  authored 
numerous  books  and  articles,  including  New 
Dimensions  of  Political  Economy,  and  Per- 
spectives on  Economic  Growth.  Dr.  Heller's 
main  points  of  emphasis  were: 

International:  That  cutting  the  dollar 
loose  from  gold  was  an  essential  and  correct 
act  that  he  hopes  will  lead  to  long-r\in  plan- 
ning that  will  Introduce  more  flexibility  \jM> 
the  International  exchange  rate  system; 

Wage-Price  Freeze:  That  the  w«ge-prloe 
freeze  was  an  essential  shock  treatment  that 
he  hopes  will  provide  government,  industry, 
and  labor,  together,  to  develop  a  stabUiza- 
tion  system  for  the  post-freeze  system. 

Tax  Composition:  That  the  President's 
tax  program  U  heavUy  biased  against  modest 
and  low  income  families  and  in  favor  of  busi- 
ness— especially  big  business.  There  is  a  $9 
^  billion  tax  relief  for  business  while  the  "con- 
sumer gets  little  more  than  a  soupbone."; 

Expenditure  Reductions:  That  spending 
reductions  on  welfare  and  other  public  pro- 
grams are  not  merited  given  the  level  of  pov- 
erty, environmental  pollution,  and  the  like; 

Fiscal  Stimulus:  That  the  President's  pro- 
gram of  expenditure  reductions  to  offset  tax 
reductions  cancels  out  much  of  the  fiscal 
stimxilus  necessary  to  close  the  70  blllloa  ag- 
gregate demand  gap.  To  offset  this,  the  Con- 
gress should  substitute  the  investment  credit 
for  the  accelerated  depreciation  provision, 
that  this  would  allow  an  Increase  In  con- 
sumer tax  reductions,  which  should  be  fur- 
ther coupled  with  a  postponement  of  social 
security  payroll  tax  Increase. 

DX.  OTTO  ICK8TKIN 

Head  of  Data  Resources,  Inc.  and  professor 
of  Economics  at  Harvard  University,  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
vtiers  during  the  Johnson  Administration, 
and  has  authored  numerous  articles  and 
books,  including  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment and  Public  Finance. 

Dr.  Eckstein's  main  points  of  emphasis 
were: 

International:  That  cutting  the  dollar 
loose  from  gold  was  correct  policy  that  should 
be  followed  by  U.S.  efforts  In  developing  a 
more  viable  set  of  International  financial  ar- 
rangements; 

Wage-Price  Freeze:  The  freeze  Is  a  Talu- 
able  short-term  economic  gain  In  that  It  Is 
likely  to  contribute  to  consumer  confidence 
and  additional  consiuner  spending.  Further, 
the  freeze  creates  an  opportunity  to  create  a 
long-term  wage-price  policy  focusing  on  a 
limited  set  of  major  prices  and  wage  bar- 
gains. This  system  would  be  administered 
by  a  small  central  staff,  led  by  high  ofllclala, 
and  operating  with  the  advice  of  huilnsm 
•ndlatwr. 


Tax  Coo^KMltlon :  Argues  that  tax  ohangw, 
such  as  repeal  of  the  auto  excise  tax,  seems 
to  have  been  choaen  without  much  reference 
to  soolal  prlontles.  Questions  whether  there 
is  too  much  of  a  tax  reduction  designed  to 
stimulate  business  investment.  Cautions  that 
the  Investment  credit  and  repeal  of  the  auto 
excise  tax  mean  a  permanent  loss  In  Federal 
revenues. 

Expenditure  Reductions:  Raises  questions 
about  the  alternative  of  accelerating  welfare 
reform  rather  than  postponement  of  it,  as  is 
the  case  under  the  President's  program. 

Fiscal  Stimulus:  States  that  the  domestle 
fiscal  measures  are  limited  In  scope  and  by 
themselves  would  not  have  a  decisive  effect. 
The  greatest  effect  would  be  to  Increase  busi- 
ness fixed  Investment  by  an  estimated  $3.4 
billion  in  1973.  A  larger  and  significant  stim- 
ulus would  come  from  the  improved  con- 
siuner confldence  resulting  from  the  freeze 
and  the  international  readjustments. 

DK.  CHASLKS  SCHTOiTZB 

Senior  Fellow  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, served  as  Budget  Director  during  the 
Johnson  Administration,  and  has  authored 
numerous  articles  and  books.  Including  Set- 
ting National  Priorities:  The  1973  Budget 
and  The  DisUlbuUon  of  Farm  Subsidies. 

Dr.  Schultze's  major  {Mints  of  emphasis 
were: 

International:  Dollar  devaluation  Is  needed 
and  cutting  the  dollar  free  from  gold  Is  to 
be  welcomed.  The  10%  surcharge  may  be  an 
essential  bargaining  chip  but  should  be  elim- 
inated soon  In  order  not  to  disrupt  the  fab- 
ric of  International  trade.  The  effect  of  tbe 
10%  surcharge  on  the  domestic  economy  Is 
self  canceling. 

Wage- Price  Freeze:  Emphasized  that  we 
should  concentrate  on  the  post-freeze  period 
and  outlined  four  alternatives:  (1)  con- 
tinuation of  freeze  would  be  an  admission  of 
defeat  and  inequitable;  (3)  a  lifting  of  the 
freeze  with  no  replacement  would  be  luUve 
and  lead  to  renewed  Inflation;  (3)  detailed 
wage  and  price  controls  enforced  by  law 
would  put  the  econamy  In  a  permanent 
Btraltjacket;  (4)  announce  quantitative 
guidelines  for  reasonable  wage  and  price  be- 
havior backed  by  presidential  sanction — the 
most  likely  alternative. 

Fiscal  Stimulus:  That  the  President's  pol- 
icy change  would  provide  significant  stimulus 
to  aggregate  output  and  employment  be- 
cause many  of  the  expenditure  reductloos 
proposed  In  his  program  are  expenditures 
that  would  not  have  occurred  anyway. 
Stresses  that  this  stimulus  program  suffers 
from  the  fact  it  would  bring  about  a  perma- 
nent $6  billion  annual  loss  of  government 
revenues. 

Tax  Composition:  Also  emphasized  that 
the  President's  tax  stimulus  program  was  not 
well  balanced  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional priorities:  an  818  billion  tax  reduction 
did  not  seem  merited  given  the  current  rate 
of  business  Investment  and  degree  of  excess 
capacity;  that  It  could  not  be  shown  that 
the  t3  billion  auto  tax  cut  was  a  high  social 
priority  when  It  would  stimulate  the  addi- 
tional production  of  autos  on  already  con- 
gested and  polluted  highways. 

Expenditure  Reductions:  Similar  distor- 
tions characterize  the  expenditure  reduc- 
tions proposed:  postponement  of  welfare 
puts  It  at  the  bottom  of  the  priority  list. 

Alternative  Recommendations:  Substitute 
the  investment  credit  for  the  accelerated  de- 
predations provision;  do  not  enact  the  auto 
excise  tax  repeal;  Inaugurate  a  counter -re- 
cession grant  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; postpone  social  security;  continue 
work  on  the  enactment  of  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan. 

OB.  JOHN   SHXAHAM 

Professor  of  Economies  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, and  author  of  a  well  known  work  on 
incomes  poUcy,  "Wage-Price  aiUdeposts." 


Dr.  Sheahan  limited  his  testimony  to  the 
wag»-prlce  aspects  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram. He  suggested  that  the  BO-day  wage- 
price  freeze  must  be  followed  by  a  more 
flexible  alternative.  A  wage-price  policy  baaed 
on  a  two-year  program  would  progressively 
reduce  the  rate  of  Infiatlon  by  focusing  gov- 
ernmental guidei>o8ts  on  selected  Industries 
and  unions  that  exercise  arbitrary  market 
power. 

Less  than  30  percent  of  manufacturing 
Indxutries  show  a  hl^  degree  of  concen- 
tration which  permits  significant  market 
control.  So  that  guldeposts  could  be  limited 
to  these  few  and  to  the  strongest  unions — 
automobiles,  metals,  transportation  and 
public  services.  In  his  opinion  most  of  the 
remaining  industries  and  imlons  would  fol- 
low suit.  If  at  the  same  time  government 
acted  to  control  medical  and  other  service 
fees,  and  followed  more  competitive  prac- 
tices in  government-regulated  Industries,  Dr. 
Sheahan  believes  that  labor  would  be  will- 
ing to  cooperate. 

The  guldeposts  suggested  by  Dr.  Sheahan 
are  modeled  on  the  earlier  wage-price  guide- 
posts,  with  wage  Increases  tied  to  Increases 
In  productivity.  During  the  initial  two-year 
period,  however,  he  suggests  that  it  would  be 
unrealistic  to  try  to  halt  Inflation  com- 
pletely, and  that  wage  increases  sllghtiy  In 
excess  of  productivity  should  be  permitted. 
Absent  the  cooperation  of  the  labor  move- 
ment Dr.  Sheahan's  alternative  would  be  to 
use  the  government's  power  throiigh  Import 
and  regulatory  policy  to  limit  price  increases. 

OB.  BATMONO  SAUI.NIEB 

Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers during  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
now  a  professor  of  Economics  at  Columbia 
University. 

With  respect  to  the  International  aspects 
of  the  New  Economic  Program,  Dr.  Saulnler 
was  in  general  agreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent's moves.  Closing  the  gold  window  and 
allowing  the  dollar  to  float  against  other 
currencies  is  In  his  opinion  the  only  coivse 
uf  action  that  could  lead  to  International 
monetary  stability.  In  the  longer  run,  he  sug- 
gested that  pegged  exchange  rates,  with  a 
maximum  permissible  fluctuation  of  three 
percent  aroimd  par  would  be  desirable.  Exist- 
ing restrictions  on  capital  flows  should  be 
eliminated  because  they  are  an  Inefficient 
and  counter-productive  method  for  meeting 
our  balance  of  payments  deflclts. 

His  major  reservation  on  the  International 
program  was  on  the  Import  siutsharge.  He 
advocated  removal  as  soon  as  poeslble,  since 
Its  continuation  may  provoke  reactions  from 
our  trading  partners  which  may  complicate 
the  process  of  flndlng  new  exchange  rates. 

On  the  domestic  side.  Dr.  Saulnler  prefers 
that  the  90-day  price  freeze  be  followed 
by  a  more  flexible  and  more  selective  wage- 
price  review  board  rather  than  by  mandatory 
ceilings.  As  long  as  the  90-day  freeze  is  in 
effect,  exemptions  must  be  minimized,  other* 
wise  the  public's  willingness  to  cooperate  will 
be  undermined. 

Dr.  Saulnler  cautioned  that  expansionary 
monetary  and  flscal  policies  would  serve  to 
rekindle  Inflation.  He  suggested  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  pursue  a  more  restrictive 
policy  than  it  has  in  the  recent  past.  Hs 
approved  of  the  President's  flscal  proposals, 
especially  the  Investment  tax  credit.  Dr. 
Saulnler  did  not  regard  the  proposed  flscal 
measures  as  being  unduly  expansionary. 

MB.    XALPa    IfADEB 

Lawyer  and  consumer  advocate. 

Mr.  Nader's  testimony  stressed  the  gross 
inequities  and  misplaced  priorities  Inherent 
In  the  President's  Economic  Program.  The 
proposed  flscal  program  offers  significant  tax 
relief  to  business  but  very  llttie  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  investment  tax  credit  and  the 
Domestic    International    Sales    Corporation 
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(DISC)  combined  with  the  Accelerated  De- 
preciation Range  already  In  effect  wUl  give 
business  a  $9  bUUon  tax  windfall  In  the  first 
year  of  operation,  which  amounts  to  a  15 
percent  tax  cut.  The  consiuner  on  the  other 
han^  will  receive  a  tax  cut  of  1.3  percent. 

He  suggested  that  government  could  more 
equitably  and  more  efflclentiy  stimulate  the 
economy  through  better  antitrust  enforce- 
ment, use  of  an  excess  proflts  tax  for  cor- 
porations and  reduction  In  the  personal 
income  tax.  At  the  very  most,  be  would  allow 
the  Investment  tax  credit  to  be  substituted 
for  the  depreciation  allowances  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  two  years.  The  DISC  amounts  to  a 
special  interest  tax  cut  that  is  also  qiUte 
Inefficient — at  relatively  high  cost,  It  provides 
little  stimulation  to  the  economy. 

The  Import  surcharge  should  also  be 
removed  quickly.  If  retained  it  may  provoke 
a  trade  war,  and  it  becomes  increfislngly 
counterproductive  as  It  stifles  one  of  the  few 
sources  of  competition  for  many  domestic 
goods. 

According  to  Mr.  Nader  the  President's 
program  t&vars  not  only  large  corporations, 
but  particularly  the  auto  industry.  The  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  the  depreciation  allow- 
ances, the  Import  surcharge  and  the  projiosed 
repeal  of  the  auto  excise  tax  all  serve  to 
stimulate  auto  production  and  auto  pur- 
chases. 

A  more  equitable  alternative  would  reduce 
taxes  for  lower  Income  groups  rather  than 
repeal  the  auto  excise  tax.  Instead  of  cutting 
taxes  only  for  the  car  purchaser,  the  gov- 
ernment should  cut  personal  taxes  and  allow 
the  consumer  to  decide  where  he  wishes  to 
spend  the  additional  Income.  If  tax  cuts  were 
made  for  lower  Income  groups,  the  economic 
stimulation  would  be  greater  since  these 
groups  have  a  very  high  propensity  to  con- 
sume out  of  Incremental  income. 

KB.  PAtn.  POBTXB 

Administrator  of  the  Ofl!loe  ot  Price  Admin- 
istration, World  War  n,  now  an  attorney;  Dr. 
George  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  World  War  II,  now  pro- 
fessor of  Economics  at  the  Wharton  School, 
University  of  Petmsylvania;  and  Hon. 
Michael  DlSalle,  former  Governor  of  Ohio, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Price  StabUlzatlon 
during  the  Korean  War,  now  an  attorney. 

These  three  former  price  administrators 
emphasized  that  the  freeze  on  wages  and 
prices  provides  the  time  necessary  to  work 
out  a  more  equitable  and  selective  control 
system  and  to  assemble  the  staff  necessary  to 
admliUster  it.  The  Incomes  policy  that  Is 
adopted  after  the  freeze  expires  should  con- 
centrate only  on  those  Industries  and  labor 
unions  that  exercise  slgnlflcant  market 
power. 

The  wltneisses  also  suggested  that  some  ex- 
ceptions might  have  to  be  made  during  the 
90-day  freeze  to  correct  gross  inequities. 
Without  such  exceptions,  labor,  business  and 
the  public's  cooperation  might  be  lost. 

To  make  the  freeze  and  later  selective  con- 
trols workable,  a  forum  where  the  public  can 
express  its  grievances  is  needed.  The  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  as  It  is  presenUy 
Btructiired,  Is  not  equipped  to  handle  C(»n- 
plsints.  While  the  bureaucracy  for  admin- 
istering controls  and  hearing  complaints 
need  not  be  as  large  as  during  our  two  previ- 
ous experiences,  it  must  be  considerably  ex- 
panded from  the  present  OEP. 

A  possible  approach  to  setting  and  enforc- 
ing wage  and  price  guldeposts  In  the  future 
Is  to  create  a  tripartite  board.  Including  rep- 
resentatives of  labor,  Industry  and  govern- 
ment which  could  i^>prove  or  disapprove  sug- 
gested Increases.  Such  a  board  could  also 
mediate  collective  bargaining  disputes.  While 
the  board  would  only  concentrate  on  selected 
industries  and  unions,  it  would  retain  the 
power  to  tola  back  unfair  or  unwarranted 
price  or  wage  increases. 


aaoEox  A.  LQfoour, 


MDL  W.  ttCMACmXK, 
ABNOUt  B 

Paul  W.  MoCracken,  Chairman.  Council  of 
Eoonomlo  Advisers. 

George  A.  Lincoln.  Director,  OOoe  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

Arnold  R.  Weber,  Executive  Director,  Coat 
of  Living  CouncU. 

These  three  witnesses  presented  and  ^- 
plalned  the  Administration  progam.  (Mr. 
Weber  had  no  prepared  text.)  Dr.  MoCracken 
offered  two  basic  reasons  for  the  new  policy 
steps:  (1)  the  unsatisfactory  foreign  trade 
position  and  (3)  the  lack  of  more  rapid 
progress  toward  fuU  employment  and  re- 
duced Inflation.  He  stresed  the  need  to  de- 
velop a  poet-freeze  price-wage  policy  which 
would  be  effective  in  achieving  a  long  period 
of  reasonable  price  stabUity  yet  would  aUow 
the  market  pricing  system  sufficient  scope  to 
perform  its  basic  economic  function.  He  esti- 
mated that  the  President's  flscal  firoposals, 
together  with  a  hoped-for  Improvement  In 
consumer  confldence,  would  Increase  1973 
gross  national  product  by  $16  biUlon.  The 
employment  effect  was  estimated  at  600,000 
Jobs.  Dr.  McCracken  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  balance-of-payments  meas\ires  taken  by 
the  Administration  would  not  only  strength- 
en the  U.S.  trade  balance  but  would  lead  to 
a  more  flexible  International  monetary 
system. 

General  Lincoln  described  the  steps  to  be 
taken  to  administer  and  enforce  the  price- 
wage  freeze.  These  steps  include  the  use  of 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  Agricultural 
StabUlzatlon  and  Conservation  Service  field 
offices  to  handle  questions  and  reports  of  al- 
leged violations  and  use  of  IRS  Investigative 
officers  and  U.S.  attorneys  to  handle  com- 
pliance problems. 

DB.   CABONKB   ACSXXT 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  University 
of  Michigan;  former  Chairman,  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers;  former  Ambassador  to 
Italy.  As  member  and  later  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Dr.  Ackley 
helped  formulate  and  administer  price-wage 
guldeposts  during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations.  He  earlier  held  high  admin- 
istrative positions  m  the  price  control  offices 
set  up  during  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
War. 

Dr.  Ackley's  prepared  text  concentrated  on 
the  price-wage  asi>ects  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram, although  he  also  Indicated  his  support 
for  revising  the  fiscal  policies  to  provide  less 
tax  relief  for  business  and  more  stimulus  to 
consumption  either  through  temporary  tax 
relief  or  temporary  expansion  of  Federal 
spending. 

Dr.  Ackley  stated  his  belief  that  the  price- 
wage  freeze  would  be  effective  during  a  90- 
day  period,  but  must  be  followed  by  a  more 
flexible  price-wage  policy.  Such  a  policy  has 
Its  best  chance  of  success  if  (1)  It  Is  accom- 
panied by  vigorous  growth  of  real  output  and 
(3)  major  groups  In  the  economy  participate 
fuUy  In  policy  development.  Some  type  of 
price-wage  policy  wUl  be  needed  Indefinitely. 

Dr.  Ackley  outlined  several  possible  types 
of  post-freeze  policy  and  expressed  his  pref- 
erence for  price  and  wage  guldeposts  which 
would  be  applicable  throughout  the  economy, 
backed  up  by  selective  use  of  legal  sanctions 
against  clear  violations  In  Important  situa- 
tions. Dr.  Ackley  did  not  advocate  formal 
control  of  either  proflts  or  Interest  rates.  He 
opposed  an  excess  proflts  tax  and  suggested 
an  Increase  In  the  corporate  ttuE  rate  as  a 
better  way  of  reducing  proflts  if  they  became 
too  high. 

ABTKUX  M.  OKTTir 

Senior  FeUow,  Brookings  Institution.  As 
member  (1964-1968)  and  Chairman  (196a- 
1969)  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  as  a  Member  of  President  Johnson's  Cabi- 
net Commlttse  on  Price  Stability,  Dr.  Okun 
participated  In  the  formulation  and  exscu- 
tion  of  price-wage  poUoy.  Hs  Is  slso  an  out- 


standing student  ot  the  effect  of  fiscal  poUey 
ohanges  on  the  level  of  economic  activity. 
His  latest  publication  Is  "The  Personal  Tax 
Surcharge  and  Consxmier  Demand"  (Bzxmk- 
Ings  Pi4>ers  on  Economic  Activity,  1971 :  1) . 

Dr.  Okun  expressed  agreement  with  the 
price-wage  and  International  a^wcts  of  the 
President's  program,  but  recommended  major 
revision  ot  the  flscal  poUcy  proposals.  The 
President's  fiscal  proposals  he  argued,  pro- 
vide Insufficient  total  stlmtilus  and  are  far 
too  heavUy  weighted  toward  aid  to  business. 
The  average  wage  earner  may  actually  ex- 
perience an  Increase'  in  Federal  taxes  next 
January,  as  the  rise  In  Social  Security  taxes 
wUl,  for  many,  outweigh  the  reduction  In 
Income  taxes.  Dr.  Okun  recommended  post- 
ponement of  scheduled  social  security  tax  in- 
creases. He  also  recommended  that  Congress 
take  legislative  action  to  prevent  adoption 
of  the  accelerated  depreciation  provisions 
promulgated  earlier  by  the  Administration. 
Dr.  Okun  advocated  additional  expenditure 
measures  and  tax  relief  for  individuals,  pro- 
vided such  measures  were  temporary  azkd 
would  have  no  permanent  budgetary  effect. 

Dr.  Okun  expressed  the  hope  that  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments measures  taken  by  the  Ad- 
ministration wovild  lead  to  a  more  flexible 
International  monetary  system  not  based  on 
oonvertibUlty  between  gold  and  the  doUar. 
The  United  States  should  never  resume  the 
purchase  of  monetary  gold. 

Dr.  Okun  recommended  a  poet-freeze  price- 
wage  policy  of  eoonomywlde  guldeposts 
backed  up  by  selective  application  of  legal 
sanctions.  The  sanction  coxUd  take  the  form 
of  an  order  to  roll  back  price  or  wage  in- 
creases which  were  flagrant  or  highly  visible 
guldepcet  violations.  That  particular  price 
or  wage  could  then  be  frozen  for  a  suostantlal 
period.  He  suggested  that  an  initial  wage 
guidepost  standard  of  6  percent  increase 
would  allow  for  average  productivity  gains 
plus  about  one-half  the  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  Uvlng  over  the  past  year.  This  would  need 
to  be  accompanied  by  price  Increases  averag- 
ing 1  to  2  percent. 

DB.    KDWABO    M.    BXBNffmN 

Was  Chief  Technical  Adviser  and  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  UJ3.  delegation  at  Bretton 
Woods,  former  Director  of  Research  for  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  now 
President  of  KMB  Ltd. 

Summary  of  statement  by  Edward  M. 
Bernstein  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
entltied  "Restoring  International  Monetary 
StablUty." 

The  objective  of  recent  changes  in  VS. 
international  economic  policies.  Dr.  Bern- 
stein says,  should  be  to  achieve  a  balance-of- 
payments  position  on  an  ofllclal  reserve  basis 
such  that  there  wUl  be  no  furthw  decline 
in  XJS.  reserve  assets  or  an  Increase  in  dollar 
reserves  unwanted  by  other  coimtries.  Baal- 
laation  of  this  objective  wUl  require  a  sur- 
plus on  goods,  services,  and  remittances  of 
about  $8  billion  a  year  In  contrast  to  ths 
deflcit  of  $1.3  biUlon  In  theee  accounts  dur- 
ing the  flrst  half  of  1971.  This  Improvement, 
he  maintains,  should  be  effected  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time  and  via  a  fall  in 
the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  doUar 
rather  than  through  the  retention  of  the  10 
pwcent  Import  surcharge. 

A  depreciation  of  close  to  16  perosnt  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  secure  a  sulBolent 
Improvement  In  the  trade  balance.  Bsmstein 
8\iggest8  that  this  shift  in  the  external  value 
of  the  doUar  wlU  be  most  easUy  aehievsd 
through  an  Increase  in  the  doUar  price  of 
gold  of  about  8  percent  and  the  remainder  by 
a  series  of  upward  movements  in  ths  dollar 
value  of  other  eurrsneles  aooording  to  ths 
competitive  position  of  other  industrial 
ooimtrles  as  of  Isst  May.  Thus  the  Japansss, 
Gsrman,  and  Swiss  ourrsnelss  woxdd  be  re- 
valued most.  The  Netheriands,  Avistrla,  and 
Belgium  would  be  rsqulrsd  to  mors  thslr 
otirreney    values    upward    by    a    smaller 
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amount;  while  U  tb*  gcM  ▼alu«  of  tba  dcUax 
la  IziorMMwl  ftpproprtettiy,  th«  United  King- 
dom, ]*tftnoe.  Italy,  aiul  tba  Scandinavian 
oouBtnea  would  have  to  take  no  Inltlattve  to 
adjust  their  exchange  ratea.  Benuteln  main- 
tains that  U  the  deprecUtlon  of  the  dollar 
la  left  entirely  to  the  Initiative  of  other 
oo\intrlea  via  currency  revaluations  and  any 
change  in  the  dollar  price  of  gold  la  riiled 
out,  the  fall  In  the  external  value  of  the 
dollar  will  be  oonaldeiably  leea  than  la  nec- 
eaaary  to  eatabllab  a  atrong  balance  of  pay- 
menU  for  the  United  SUtes.  He  bellevea 
that  aa  a  practical  matter,  an  appropriate 
new  pattern  of  exchange  ratea  cannot  be 
achieved  solely  through  the  operstlona  of  the 
exchange  market,  but  will  have  to  be  agreed 
upon  In  a  conference  of  the  large  Industrial 
countries  and  In  consultation  with  the  IMF. 

Turning  to  long-run  reforms  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system,  he  suggests  that 
the  band  of  exchange-rate  fluctuations  be 
widened  to  3  percent  on  either  side  of  parity 
and  that  a  gradually  moving  parity  ooxild  be 
useful  to  keep  a  country's  International  pay- 
ments poslUon  m  line  If  Its  reUtlve  competi- 
tive abilities  are  steadily  deteriorating.  Be 
suggests  that  aU  reserve  assets  be  earmarked 
In  a  Reserve  Settlement  Account  and  that 
the  settlement  of  payments  surpluses  and 
deficits  be  made  In  Composite  Beserve  Units, 
which  would  reflect  the  proportionate  com- 
position of  the  ear-marked  reserves.  Under 
his  proposed  system,  no  central  bank  would 
independently  buy  or  sell  gold,  and  pay- 
menta  defloits  would  be  settled  only  through 
the  Aooount. 

The  Improvement  In  the  U.S.  trade  bal- 
ance should  be  achieved  Insofar  as  possible, 
through  an  expansion  of  U.S.  exports  so  as 
to  minimize  the  painful  shifts  In  the  com- 
position of  domestic  employment  that  will 
be  Imposed  upon  other  countrlee.  To  this 
end,  the  surcharge  should  be  abolished  aa 
soon  as  possible.  Bernstein  concludes,  "Until 
the  surcharge  Is  terminated,  It  will  be  Im- 
possible to  establish  an  appropriate  pattern 
of  exchange  rates  among  the  large  Industrial 
countries  and  It  will  hamper  all  negotiations 
for  reforming  the  IntematlozuU  monetary 
system.  The  early  removal  of  the  Import  sur- 
charge U  In  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  entire  world.  It  should  be 
made  the  first  order  of  business  In  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  United  SUtes  with  other 
ooimtrles  and  with  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  along  with  agreement  on  a  new 
pattern  of  exchange  rates  and  reform  of  the 
international  monetary  system." 

Da.  aOBXST  NATHAN 

An  economist  and  lawyer,  head  of  Robert 
Nathan  Assoclaites,  was  Deputy  Director  of 
the  OfOce  of  War  Moblllaatlon  and  Oonvw- 
Bton,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Planning 
Committee  of  the  War  Produotkm  Board. 

Dr.  Nathan's  main  points  of  emphasis  were : 

Wage-Price  Fteeze:  Commenting  on  the 
post-fteeae  program,  he  called  for  flexlbUlty, 
the  need  to  take  Into  aooounit  the  ad- 
ministered prices  In  many  sectors  of  the 
economy,  to  make  a  oxigram  that  allowed 
labor  to  participate  and  they  regarded  as  fair, 
and  opposed  an  excess  proOta  tax; 

Fiscal  SUmulus:  Argues  thai  the  Presi- 
dent's program  Is  Inadequate  and  does  not 
foresee  any  substantial  ntimber  of  Jobe  re- 
sulting from  the  net  fiscal  Impact  of  the  pro- 
gram. Stresses  tbe  fact  that  a  more  ex- 
pansionist fleoal  policy  Is  needed  not  only  to 
put  people  back  to  work  but  also  to  Increase 
productivity  and  stablUae  prices: 

Tax  Composition:  The  Prestdent's  fiscal 
proposals  for  automobile  excise  tax  cuts  and 
hiige  Investment  IncenUves  refiect  a  dis- 
tCHted  sense  of  the  priorities  of  the  Nation's 
needs: 

Expenditure  Reductions:  Does  not  see  the 
merit  of  reducing  pubUc  expenditure  for 
stemming  pollution,  urban  rehabilitation, 
and  other  programs  to  Imwove  the  qualltv 
of  life. 
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Dr.  HKUsa.  Thank  you. 

ICr.  Chairman,  Seiwtcr  Ilansfield,  I  wel- 
come this  opportimlty  to  examine  with  you 
the  historic  InltlaUvas  the  President  took 
Sunday  night,  Initiatives,  by  the  way,  for 
which  your  committee  laid  much  of  the 
grotmdwork  not  only  by  stimulating  the  Coo- 
greas  Uuough  Its  fanlgfated  acUon  in  foro- 
ing  the  necessary  standby  authority  for  a 
wage-price  txeme  on  rather  a  reluctant  Preel- 
dent,  but  also  by  the  prophetic  work  of  the 
Rauss  Subcommittee  on  cutting  the  dollar 
free  from  gc^,  and  I  would  say  that  your 
recent  program  for  fiscal  stimulus  Is  also  right 
on  the  mark.  Indeed  It  polnU  the  way  for 
Congress  to  bring  soom  balanoe  and  to  put 
some  real  thrust  Into  the  President's  lopsided 
and  rather  weak-kneed  program  of  fiscal 
stimulus. 

Now  In  my  Infonnai  opening  remarks  this 
morning  I  would  like  to  do  three  things:  First 
make  a  few  obeervaitlons  on  the  President's 
bold  new  economic  package  as  a  whole.  Sec- 
ond, oommant  brlefiy  on  the  wage-prloe-reat 
freeae  and  the  fioatlng  ot  the  dollar  and  then, 
third,  Bsro  in  on  the  Presldentt%  fiscal  package 
on  which  I  believe  the  Congress  has  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do,  not  merely  In  rem>ondlng 
to  the  President's  Initiative  but  In  adjusting 
the  package  so  that  It  will  have  more  thrust, 
as  I  say,  and  will  be  better  balanced. 

I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  historic 
nature  of  the  President's  about  face  on  eco- 
nomic policy,  sort  of  an  economic  trip  to 
Peking.  If  you  will,  and  It  Is  historic.  The 
economic  world  will  never  be  quite  the  same 
again.  Floating  the  dollar  reaUy  puiu  out 
the  linchpin  of  the  world's  monetary  system, 
and  Inevitably  puts  the  world  on  a  new 
and,  I  hope,  more  flexible  monetary  course. 

And  the  first  peacetime  wage-price  freeae 
In  our  history  means  that  both  business  and 
labor  and  the  consiuner  are  on  notice  that 
the  government  is  going  to  be  a  price-wage 
watchdog  from  here  on  out,  that  we  have 
added  to  our  traditional  fiscal  and  monetary 
weapons  against  Infiatlon  the  big  stick,  not 
always  the  fact  but  always  at  least  the  threat 
of  direct  Intervention  In  private  wage-price 
decisions,  and  that  Is  a  major  change,  not 
just  In  this  administration,  but  In  the  basic 
setting  of  the  economic  policy  In  the  future, 
and  I  dont  think  that  any  economic  calculus 
of  the  future  can  ignore  that. 

Simday  night,  I  think,  the  country  heaved 
a  hugh  coUectlve  sigh  of  relief  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  at  long  last  biting  the  economic 
bullet,  and  Indeed  he  deserves  high  nuirks 
for  his  courage  and  his  logic  In  fioatlng  the 
dollar,  and  clamping  on  a  temporary  wage- 
prlce-rent  freese  and  reversing  himself  on 
the  tax  stimulus  to  put  more  starch  Into  our 
wobbly  recovery. 

But  now  that  the  initial  Euphoria  Is  wear- 
ing off  a  bit,  the  ooimtry  is  also  saying  "you 
know  that  was  great  for  openers  but  where 
do  we  go  from  here."  And  that  is  why  your 
Joint  Economic  Committee  hearings  are  so 
timely  and  so  vital. 

Tbe  President's  blockbusting  initiatives  are 
Jvist  that.  Initiatives.  They  open  your  doors 
that  the  administration  had  kept  securely 
locked  for  over  two  and  a  half  years,  but  now 
that  they  are  open,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

In  addressing  myself  to  that  question,  I 
don't  Intend  to  be  a  carping  critic  today, 
no  carping  crlUclsm.  Just  constructive  criti- 
cism, and  Z  bope  that  you  can  discern  the 
difference. 

Never  mind  the  two  and  a  half  years  of 
bands  off  economics,  and  an  economic  game 
plan  that  was  more  talk  than  action,  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  economic  fix  we  are  in, 
the  conversion  of  the  "economic  mess,"  In 
quotation  marks,  that  the  administration  In- 
herited Into  an  economic  crisis  that  was 
catching  up  with  us  this  summer. 

Never   mind   either  that   the   President's 


rhatorlo  Isn't  really  consistent  with  hla  logic. 
In  effect  he  has  told  lu  the  patient  la  doing 
fine.  Bo  we  are  going  to  operate.  But  aotlona 
do  apeak  louder  than  words.  Ths  President 
has  moved  from  a  do-nothing  to  a  do-aoma- 
thlng  poUoy,  from  a  no-no  to  a  go-go  pplloy, 
and  that,  I  think.  Is  enormously  Important 
in  the  country's  reaction  and  certainly  in 
terms  of  consumer  and  taxpayer  oonfidenoe. 

But  the  critical  point  now  is  to  reoognlaa 
that  theee  bold  initiatives  really  are  only  first 
steps  to  cope  with  a  three-ply  crisis  of  a 
faltering  recovery,  of  a  vicious  price-wage 
spiral,  and  a  teetering  dollar. 

The  White  House,  the  Congress,  and  the 
country  are  going  to  be  Jiidged  not  by  what 
the  President  did  last  Sunday  but  by  the 
foUow-through,  by  how  we  d^italiaed  on  the 
new  options  and  opportunities  that  he  so  im- 
expeetedly  opened  iq>,  and  let  me  Illustrate 
that  with  some  specifics  in  the  International 
and  wage-price  field. 

In  tbe  international  field  he  set  the  dollar 
free  unilaterally  and  without  consultation. 
Now  that  lanced  the  botl,  that  took  the  un- 
bearable immediate  pressure  off  the  dollar 
and  is  something  that  I  think  economists 
and  other  observers  throughout  the  oountry, 
at  least,  almost  unlvsrsally  applaud.  But  now 
we  have  to  go  into  multi-national  and  full 
consultation,  we  have  to  convert  that  action 
into  a  more  lasting  and  more  fiexlble  adjust- 
ment of  Uie  dollar  to  other  currencies,  that 
Is  use  the  golden  (^portunlty  that  be  has 
created,  perhaps  It  wssnt  quite  the  right 
adjective,  but  use  that  opportunity  not  sim- 
ply to  rejlgger  the  fixed  parities  but  to  set 
the  world  monetary  system  on  a  new  course 
of  autoiqatic  and  elastic  adjustment,  of  wider 
band,  a  broader  currency  base,  and  ao  on.  that 
will  end  the  periodic  crlaea  that  have  be- 
deviled ua  over  the  past  ten  years  in  partlc- 
vdar;  or  take  the  wage-price  field,  and  the 
wag»-price-rent  freeze  that  superb  shock 
treatment,  we  needed  that,  but  what  comes 
next.  After  tbe  shock  therapy  do  we  slide  into 
a  straight  Jacket  of  direct  mandatory  controls 
becauae  of  inadequate  planning  or  im- 
patience with  some  of  the  reactions  to  the 
freeze  or  the  messlness  of  a  voluntary  freeze 
or  do  we,  as  I  would  prefer,  use  tbe  time  and 
the  leverage  that  the  President's  hasty  but 
courageous  freeze  order  has  given  us  to  de- 
velop not  a  binding  strait  Jacket  of  controls 
that  fastens  a  huge  bureaucracy  on  us  and 
erodes  our  economic  freedom  but  a  set  of 
carefully  thought  out  wage-price  tranquil- 
izers that  will  replace  the  wage-price  freeze 
with  wage-price  moderation? 

And  here  again  the  President  has  laid 
the  groundwork.  But  there  Is  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  it  seems  to  me,  In  getting  the  labor,  the 
business,  and  the  public  repreeentatlves  In 
this  oountry  to  hammer  out  some  kind  of  a 
social  compact,  some  kind  of  ground  rules, 
some  kind  of  a  plan  for  a  wage-price  review 
board,  not  mandatory  controls,  that  can  re- 
place the  freeze  once  the  90  days  are  over. 
90  days  Is  a  terribly  short  time  and.  It  seems 
to  me.  the  President  and  his  advisers  should 
be  spending  virtually  full  time  on  their  eco- 
nomic program  postponing  for  a  moment  the 
visit  to  Peking  in  their  attentions. 

We  have  already  seen,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
a  Pandora's  Box  direct  controls  open  up.  Now 
this  Is  a  largely  voluntary  system  but  look  at 
the  problems  we  already  have  about  teach- 
ers, for  example,  who  Just  happen  to  be  un- 
lucky enough  to  have  their  salary  increases 
go  Into  effect  on  a  nine  month  or  ten  montb 
basis  and  they  are  frozen  out,  whereas  If 
they  worked  on  a  12  month  basis  they  would 
be  In  or,  you  know,  when  is  an  egg  a  raw 
agricultural  product  and  when  does  It  be- 
come a  proceased  food,  or  what  about  pro 
football  players.  Imagine  the  government 
being  In  the  business  of  deciding  all  of  these 
slippery  and  often  almost  ludicrous  ques- 
tions. 

I  think  It  Is  going  to  be  an  extremely  In- 
formative lesson  of  the  mass  of  bureaucracy 
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and  eventual  corruption  we  get  into  if  we 
try  to  fasten  a  full  fiedged  system  of  con- 
trols on  this  exu>rmous  economy. 

3o  I  think  that  it  Is  of  enormous  impor- 
tance to  work  out  some  ground  rules,  to  set 
In  motion  the  price-wage  guidelines  or 
ground  rules,  we  won't  call  them  guldepoets, 
and  I  am  sure  they  are  a  forbidden  word, 
that  we  will  have  to  put  In  place  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  wage-price  freeze  when  It 
peters  out  at  the  end  of  90  days  or  possibly 
after  some  period  of  extension. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  program  for  fiscal 
stimulus  because  that  Is,  I  think,  where  the 
program  that  the  President  announced  on 
Sunday  night  leaves  most  to  be  desired.  His 
ux  program  and  budget  program  are  heavily 
biased  against  the  modest  and  low  Income 
families.  His  program  puts  Its  big  chips  on 
business  and  investment  when  it  is  the  con- 
sumer who  needs  the  stimulus,  it  is  strictly 
cart-befOTS-the-horse  economics  as  it  stands 
today,  and  If  the  Congress  does  not  bring 
more  balance  ..and  more  thrust  into  the  Pres- 
ident's tax  and  budget  program,  more  relief 
for  the  littte  fellow,  I  am  afraid  that  what 
the  President  gains  in  the  swings  he  will  lose 
In  the  roundabout;  what  he  gains  In  the 
intangibles  of  consumer  confidence  and  at 
least  temporary  relief  from  the  Infiatlon 
bugaboo  he  will  lose  in  the  specifics  of  his 
wrong  side  to  fiscal  program. 

Let  me  get  to  the  specifics.  Look  at,  first 
of  aU,  the  Ux  reUel  for  business.  Earlier  this 
year,  by  executive  action,  the  President  put 
Into  place  an  accelerated  depreciation  that 
is  worth  as  it  matures  about  94  blUlon  a 
year  to  business.  Now  he  Is  proposing  to 
superimpose  on  that  •S  biUion  more  of  relief 
for  business,  at  least  in  the  first  year,  cutting 
it  to  two  and  a  half  later.  That  is  (9  blUion 
of  relief  for  busmess.  That  is  raw  meat  for 
business,  and  the  consumer  gets  little  more 
than  a  soupbone. 

He  gets  an  acceleration  of  the  exemptions, 
which  Is  worth  perhaps  an  extra  two  and  a 
half  billion  dollars,  and  he  gets  a  relief  from 
the  automobile  excise  tax  in  the  save  Detroit 
part  of  the  program.  Granted  that  Is  a  two 
and  a  half  to  three  bUlion  dollar  reUef  but 
for  a  very  select  and  generally  middle  and 
higher  Income  group  of  taxpayers. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Dr.  HzLLxs.  It  Is  not  often  that  I  ask  for 
a  Wall  Street  Journal  excerpt  to  be  entered 
Into  the  record,  especially  after  they  defined 
an  economist  as  a  man  who  would  marry 
Elizabeth  Taylor  for  her  money. 
(Laughter) 

This  is  an  excellent  exception  that  I  think 
Is  worthy  of  inclusion  in  these  hearings. 

But  I  want  to  note  that  both  from  the 
standpoint  of.  what  It  seems  to  me,  fairness 
in  taxation,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  essential  economic 
problem  today  or  the  key  to  the  sluggishness 
that  we  have  continued  to  experience,  and 
the  way  of  overcoming  that  slugglahness, 
that  the  President's  program  Is  wrong  side 
to.  He  has  that  99  bUlion,  essentially  of  tax 
relief,  coupling  those  two  measures,  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  and  the  Investment 
credit  for  business.  He  has  about  two  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  for  the  general  taxpayer, 
and  then  In  what  strikes  me  as  a  rather  con- 
tradictory move  he  offsets  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  that,  there  Is  the  net  stlmiUus  of 
♦4  billion  or  so  but  he  offsets  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  that,  with  budget  cuts  In 
the  areas  that  hurt  the  little  man  most. 

It  seems  to  me  he  should  have  done  ex- 
actly the  opposite  with  the  welfare  program. 
That  as  part  of  a  recovery  program  focused  on 
the  consimier,  the  fellow  that  we  need  to 
stimulate,  he  should  have  tried  to  accelerate 
that  program  rather  than  postpone  it  for  a 
year,  and  so  I  am  not  surprised  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  disadvantaged  and  lower 
Income  population  of  this  country,  as  they 
look  more  closely  at  that  program  of  the 
President,  will  say  "It  looks  to  us  as  though 
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there  is  a  big  boon  to  business  and  a  big  stim- 
ulus to  the  automobile  industry  at  oiu-  ex- 
pense," and  I  woxild  say  with  very  consider- 
able justification,  and  that  Is  where  the  Con- 
gress surely  has  a  great  deal  of  woi*  to  do. 

Look  at  the  economics  of  it.  72.  73,  74  per- 
cent of  our  operating  capacity,  of  our  indus- 
trial capacity  In  manufacturing  Is  in  opera- 
tion. Somewhere  between  25  and  30  percent 
of  that  capacity  is  idle.  Under  those  circvmi- 
stances  It  would  seem  to  me  that  good  eco- 
nomics would  say  get  the  consumer  back 
into  the  market  place,  get  him  to  Increase 
demand,  get  him  to  thereby  turn  the  wheels 
of  indiistry  by  the  process  of  increasing  con- 
sumer spending. 

Now  someone  might  say  but  won't  that 
touch  off  infiatlon  I  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
today  a  $70  billion  deficiency  of  aggregate  de- 
mand. We  have  not  only  broken  the  back  of 
demand  Inflation,  we  have  killed  It.  and  we 
are  running  $70  bUlion  dollars  below  the 
capacity  of  the  economy  to  produce.  And.  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  worth  noting  that  cost- 
push  inflation  is  very  considerably  abated  as 
compared  with  last  year.  That  is  to  say,  last 
year  we  had  about  a  7%  percent  wage  in- 
crease offset  by  less  than  one  per- 
cent Increase  in  productivity.  This  year 
the  average  Increase  In  average  hourly  com- 
pensation may  again  be  7  percent  but  it  is 
offset  by  a  three  or  four  percent  Increase  in 
productivity.  So  that  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  both  profit  margins  and  Inflation,  cost- 
push,  should  be  affected  favorably  by  the  de- 
velopments that  we  have  seen,  and  under 
those  circumstances  for  the  President  to  say 
"no"  to  the  consumer  "you  stay  out  very 
largely  In  the  cold  and  we  will  give  you  this 
measly  two  and  a  half  mllUon  dollars  of  In- 
come tax  relief,"  and  "yes,"  to  business,  "we 
will  give  you  8  or  9  blUlon  dollars  of  relief" 
Just  seems  to  put  the  economic  part  of  the 
package,  the  economic  stlmul\is  part  of  the 
package,  entirely  in  the  wrong  context. 

If  I  were  making  a  specific  suggestion  as 
to  how  this  could  be  improved  I  would  cer- 
tainly pay  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  what 
the  Joint  Economic  Conunlttee  has  Just  sug- 
gested, but  let  me  tick  it  off  In  terms  of  what 
seems  to  me  the  kind  of  a  program  that  the 
Congress  might  well  want  to  consider  as  a 
substitute  for  tbe  President's  very  lopsided 
program  which  he  has  suggested  In  pxuauit 
of  very  laudable  objectives. 

Number  one,  substitute  the  Investment 
credit  for  the  accelerated  depreciation.  That 
depreciation  provision  is  already  tied  up  in 
the  courts.  It  is  not  having  much  stimulative 
effect  on  Investment.  It  Is  very  slow  acting, 
it  undercuts  and  compromises  the  long  run 
productive  power  of  the  revenue  system. 

The  Investment  credit  has  much  more 
bang  for  a  buck,  operates  much  faster.  Why 
not  singly  substitute  that  $5  billion  for  the 
program  that  has  already  oeen  aiutounced  by 
executive  order,  and  In  effect,  use  that  94 
bUllon  for  more  individual  tax  relief,  in  part, 
bringing  those  tax  cuts,  the  tax  exemption 
Increase  and  the  standard  deduction  Increase, 
forward  Into  1971,  backdate  them  to  July  1, 
no  reason  that  can't  be  done.  That  woxild 
provide  some  additional  stimulus,  some  re- 
funds next  year,  and  so  on;  and,  secondly,  do 
by  all  means  what  the  committee  hae  rec- 
ommended, postpone  that  onerous  increase 
in  payroll  taxes  for  social  security  purposes 
that  woxild  otherwise  go  Into  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1st. 

That  Is  a  whopping  tax  Increase  of  some- 
where around  four  and  a  half  billion  dollars, 
and  it  has  no  business  going  Into  effect  in  an 
economy  that  is  struggling  hard  to  recover 
under  very  heavy — ^In  a  process  of  very  heavy 
going. 

So  I  would  simply  sununarlze  by  saying 
once  more  that  we  can  welcome  the  Presi- 
dent's bold  Initiatives,  they  are  a  great  relief. 
They  will  contribute  both  In  the  price  wage 
freeze  and  In  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
grasped  it.  netting,  they  will  contribute,  it 


seems  to  me,  to  consumer  confldence  and  will 
through  that  increase  spending. 

When  It  comes  to  the  fiscal  provisions  for 
stimulus  of  the  economy  they  are  sadly  de- 
ficient and  need  correction  in  the  course  of 
Congreesloiial  consideration. 

ECONOMXC   IMPUCATIOKS   OF  TRX   PmmsilT'g 
PaOOBAK 

(Prepared  by  Otto  Eckstein,  Data  Resourcea 
and  Harvard  University) 

The  President's  program  contains  the 
promise  of  a  substantially  improved  econ- 
omy. In  many  respects,  the  program  la  an 
opening  move.  It  it  la  followed  up  effective- 
ly, the  benefits  should  be  great.  If  the  suc- 
ceeding moves  are  weaker  or  less  succeesful 
disappointment  will  be  great  and  the  econ- 
omy Is  In  worsened  straits. 

Data  Resources  has  developed  a  solution 
to  its  econometric  model  which  provides  a 
first  approximation  of  the  economic  effects 
of  the  President's  program.  The  solution  as- 
sumes that  the  follow  through  of  the  pro- 
gram is  successful.  Specifically  it  assumes 

1)  that  the  Congress  enacts  the  neoeaaarr 
legislation; 

2)  that  the  wage-price  freeze  la  followed 
by  a  more  permanent  but  limited  machinery 
to  assure  that  wages  and  prices  do  not  rettim 
to  their  previous  inflationary  track; 

6)  that  the  Import  surcharge  Is  only  the 
first  step  towards  a  negotiated  revaliution 
of  the  major  currencies;  and 

4)  that  monetary  policy  remains  accom- 
modating to  economic  growth,  albeit  at  a 
somewhat  lower  rate  of  expansion  of  the 
monetary  aggregates. 

Table  1  summarizes  the  prospects  for  the 
economy  under  the  old  policies,  aa  illustrated 
by  the  Data  Flesources  forecast  of  July  28. 
1971.  and  compares  them  with  the  new  s<rtu- 
tlon  which  assumes  that  the  policies  are 
made  effective.  The  highlights  of  the  com- 
parison are  these: 

1)  The  unemployment  rate,  which  would 
have  hovered  not  far  from  8%  both  this  year 
and  next,  now  may  fall  below  6%  by  the 
end  of  1972. 

2)  The  rate  of  InfiaUon,  aa  meaaured  by 
the  GNP  deflator,  dropa  from  4%  to  2.6% 
for  next  year. 

3)  Lower  long-term  interest  rates,  result- 
ing from  less  Inflation,  enables  100,000  more 
housing  starts. 

4)  The  nominal  value  of  the  Oroae  Na- 
tional Product  la  little  changed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  projected  at  about  $1,147  blUion. 

6)  But  real  GNP  wlU  grow  at  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  rate,  at  7%  for  1972  as  com- 
pared to  the  eartler  Inadequate  projection  of 
8.4%. 

6)  The  real  income  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  should  rise  by  6%  in  1972. 

BHOKT-TBBIC  XCONOKIC  OAIKS 

In  the  short  nm,  the  biggest  economic  Im- 
provement Is  produced  by  the  wage-price 
freeze.  The  Infiatlon  has  created  economic 
luioertalnty  and  contributed  to  the  extreme 
caution  of  consumers.  The  wage-price  freeze 
will  contribute  to  consumer  confldence.  and 
the  real  purchasing  power  of  their  incomes 
will  be  enhanced.  The  temporary  nature  of 
the  freeze  will  produce  some  extra  consumer 
spending  while  there  Is  the  assurance  at 
price  stability.  For  example,  consumers  may 
feel  that  the  1972  aut^^nobUes  are  a  particu- 
lar bargain  during  the  period  of  freeze.  WhUe 
the  dollar  volume  of  buslneee  and  consiuner 
spending  may  not  change  significantly,  the 
real  voliuie  <a  purchases  U  raised  subatan- 
tlaUy,  leading  to  greater  production,  em- 
ployment and  profita. 

The  domeatlc  fiacal  meaauree  are  limited 
in  scope  and  by  themaelvee  would  not  have 
a  decisive  effect.  The  personal  tax  speedup 
la  deelrable  but  small.  The  repeal  of  the 
auto  excise  focuses  additional  speiuUng  on 
a  private  sector  with  little  social  priority; 
It  does  serve  as  another  minor  stimulus.  The 
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tmnponrj  10%  Invaatment  credit  la  a  power- 
ful device  designed  to  make  early  Investment 
In  equipment  more  profitable,  thus  acceler- 
ating the  uptiim  In  the  capital  goods  cycle. 
The  eSectlTeness  ot  the  Investment  credit 
will  be  limited  by  the  general  excess  of  physi- 
cal capital  developed  In  the  recent  boom, 
but  Its  lmi>act  on  the  profit  arithmetic  ot 
Investment  Is  so  great  that  a  major  effect 
should  ree\ilt.  According  to  our  model  pro- 
jections, real  outlays  for  b\ulness  fixed  in- 
vestment should  rise  by  3.4  billion  dollars 
for  1972  as  a  result. 

The  proposed  expendltxire  reductions  are 
in  part  symbolic.  Postponement  of  revenue 
sharing  and  of  welfare  reform  were  about  to 
be  produced  by  the  political  process  In  any 
event.  Reduction  In  the  number  of  fedwal 
and  civilian  employees  refiects  the  general 
emphasis  of  this  economic  package  which 
seeks  to  move  the  economy  ahead  through 
private  spending  and  which  sets  aside  ques- 
tions of  social  priority.  The  postponement  of 
the  federal  pay  Increase  by  a  full  year  Is  an 
Inequitable  measure  that  will  be  hard  to 
Justify  If  the  freeae  on  other  wages  la  brief. 
In  the  long  run,  the  major  benefit  for  the 
American  economy  will  spring  from  new  ex- 
change rates  among  the  advanced  countries. 
American  Industry  has  lost  a  significant  por- 
tion of  Its  growth  of  markets  to  Western 
Evu-ope  and  Japan  because  of  the  long  over- 
valuation of  the  dollar.  This  lost  growth  of 
markets  Induced  losses  of  productivity,  em- 
ployment and  profits.  The  achievement  of  a 
more  viable  and  equitable  set  of  exchange 
rates  will  give  American  Industry  a  greater 
share  in  the  growth  of  world  trade  and  will 
prbduce  Important  benefits. 
THX  carncAL  quution  or  roLLow-TaRotTOH 
Our  analyses  conclude  that  the  benefits  of 
a  successfvU  execution  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram are  very  considerable.  So  far  the  pro- 
grams have  only  Just  begun.  The  newspapers 
report  that  the  Congress  will  agree  to  the 
various  fiscal  measures,  although  there  ts 
nothing  sacrosanct  about  the  exact,  pro- 
posed form.  But  in  the  other  two  com- 
ponents of  the  program,  the  wage-price 
freeze  and  the  Internptlonal  monetary 
changes,  only  the  first  steps  are  known. 
What  Pollow-up  to  the  Wage-Price  Preeze? 
The  public  has  greeted  the  wage-price 
freeze  with  a  sense  of  relief.  Public  support 
is  running  high  because  of  the  discomfort 
of  the  Inflation  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
freeze  is  tnily  short-lived.  Nonetheless,  In- 
equities created  by  the  freeze  will  become 
troublesome  rather  quickly.  Since  the  freeze 
iB  almost  totally  dependent  on  good  will  and 
voluntary  compliance,  the  public  must  be  as- 
sured that  on  the  one  hand  the  freeze  is 
truly  temporary,  and  on  the  other  that  the 
government  will  take  additional  stepe  to  as- 
sure that  the  freeze  will  not  have  been  in 
vain. 

If  all  government  intervention  on  wages 
and  prices  were  to  cease  after  the  ninety  day 
freeze,  the  subsequent  cat^  up  of  wages 
and  prices  would  wipe  out  the  immediate 
gains  very  quickly.  The  wage-price  freeze  cre- 
ates a  great  opportiinlty.  Just  a  few  months 
of  price  and  cost  stability  can  set  the  stage 
for  breaking  the  very  tight  price-wage  spiral 
which  has  been  the  critical  element  of  the 
recent  Inflation.  If  consumer  prices  can  be 
kept  virtually  stable  for  a  period,  the  next 
oolleotive  bargaining  round  could  achieve  re- 
sults consistent  with  reasonable  ooet-prlce 
■t«tblltly  and  still  be  fair  to  the  workers. 
On  the  price  side,  we  have  passed  through 
a  round  of  Increases  in  the  concentrated  In- 
dusitries  some  of  which  did  represent  a  catch 
up  with  competitive  prices.  With  a  brief  but 
good  cost  record,  it  should  be  poaalble  to 
keep  the  concentrated  sector  of  the  economy 
on  a  more  even  price  keel. 

But  this  cheerful  sequence  of  events  will 
not  occur  of  Its  own  v<dltion.  Three  months 


of  freeze,  without  clear  indication  of  subse- 
quent policies,  will  not  totally  eliminate  In- 
flationary price  and  wage  expectations.  The 
wage-price  freeze  must  be  followed  by  a 
strong  and  meaningful  incomes  poUcy  which 
will  guarantee  that  the  economy  will  re- 
main off  the  disastrous  Inflationary  track. 
Further,  to  make  the  three  month  freeze 
effective,  the  public,  business  and  labor  must 
receive  the  signal  that  a  longer  term  wage- 
price  policy  is  being  developed. 

A  wage-price  policy  focusing  on  a  limited 
set  of  major  prices  and  wage  bargains  should 
be  sufficient  to  assure  this  res\ilt.  In  the 
more  competitive  industries,  prices  will  not 
rise  substantially  if  the  overall  wage  pattern 
of  the  economy  Is  brought  to  a  nonlnflatlon- 
ary  state.  No  such  assurance  exists  In  the 
concentrated  industries,  yet  these  are  the 
industries  in  which  government  has  the 
greatest  possibility  of  influencing  prive  ac- 
tions. In  the  case  of  wages,  unemployment 
will  remain  above  normal  for  another  year  or 
two  even  with  the  current  set  of  limited 
measures.  It  will  not  be  supply  and  demand 
by  labor  markets  that  will  raise  wages,  but  ra- 
ther inflationary  expectations  in  collective 
bargaining.  Here  again  It  is  in  the  large 
bargaining  situation  that  government  has 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  assert  the  na- 
tional interest. 

The  United  States  does  not  want  elaborate 
control  machinery  and  it  does  not  need  It.  A 
small,  central  staff  in  Washington,  led  by 
high  policy  officials  and  operating  with  the 
advice  of  business  and  labor,  could  keep  track 
of  developments  In  the  top  60  or  100  price 
situations  and  In  the  major  collective  bar- 
gains. The  ninety  day  freeze  is  ample  time 
to  put  together  such  a  staff,  to  develop  the 
rather  transparent  necessary  principles  and 
to  obtain  the  collaboration  of  varioiis  r^- 
reeentatives  of  business  and  labor.  Presum- 
ably the  authority  for  the  new  Incomes  pol- 
icy would  be  foxmd  In  the  standby  powers 
that  are  now  being  used.  The  transition  from 
freeze  to  wage-price  policy  would  come  grad- 
ually in  the  form  of  Increasing  exemptions 
of  competitive  prices.  The  key  prices  and 
wages  could  only  be  changed  after  govern- 
ment evaluation  with  the  new  wage-price 
principles. 

rOIXOW  THBOUOH  ON  INTXBMATIONAL  ITM AMCS 

The  floating  of  the  dollar  and  the  impo- 
sition of  the  s\ircharge  on  imports  have  con- 
verted a  situation  of  acute  disequilibrium 
into  one  of  fluidity.  For  practical  reasons  it 
was  probably  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  act  other  than  unUateraUy.  Our 
trading  partners  recognize  the  basic  dis- 
equilibrium that  we  faced,  and  on  the  whole, 
their  reaction  has  been  reasonably  sympa- 
thetic considering  the  hardships  that  these 
measures  bring  upon  their  export  Industries. 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  they 
will  now  cooperate  in  developing  a  more 
viable  set  of  international  flnanclal  arrange- 
ments. The  United  States  oould  begin  the 
current  process  of  change  by  herself,  but  its 
successful  conclusion  requires  the  good  will 
and  collaboration  of  the  major  industelal 
countries.  After  some  temporary  dislocations 
In  their  export  Industries,  aU  ooimtries  will 
beneflt  from  an  International  economy 
brought  into  equlllbrtvun.  Furthermore,  con- 
tinued recession  In  the  United  States  has  had 
a  major  impact  on  other  advanced  econo- 
mies, most  of  which  are  either  in  recession 
or  on  the  edge  of  It.  Yet  there  was  no  way  for 
the  United  States  to  achieve  recovery  while 
dinging  to  Its  obetdete  exclumge  r»te. 

BOICX  I8SX7XS  or  POLICY 

The  President's  program  has  many  ele- 
ments of  strength.  The  wage-price  freeee  and 
the  international  measures  correspond 
closely  to  the  recommendations  of  econo- 
mists and  other  experts,  and  If  they  prove 
Ineffective  we  will  all  be  wrong  together. 

The  fparticular  character  of  the  fiscal  pack- 


age of  stimulus  Is  more  open  to  challenge. 
The  major  questions  are  these: 

1)  Does  the  fiscal  package  rely  too  heav- 
ily on  stimulating  business  Investment?  The 
Investment  credit  follows  close  on  the  heel 
of  the  more  liberal  depreciation,  giving  busi- 
ness a  corporate  ttuc  reduction  of  close  to  $8 
billion.  These  measures  will  stimulate  in- 
vestment substantially  but,  given  the  cur- 
rent state  of  general  excess  capacity,  the 
stimulus  per  dollar  of  lost  tax  revenue  may 
be  quite  modest.  Olven  Its  greater  power, 
the  investment  credit  could  be  treated  as  a 
substitute  from  more  liberal  depreciation  al- 
lowances. There  are  other  opportunities  to 
stimulate  the  economy  through  tax  reduc- 
tion If  that  should  be  the  chosen  route:  for 
example,  the  proposal  by  Chairman  Mills  to 
raise  the  minimum  standard  deduction  has 
much  merit.  Alternatively,  expenditures 
could  be  Increased.  While  public  works  may 
be  too  alow,  the  welfare  reform  could  be  ac- 
celerated rather  than  postponed. 

2)  Although  some  of  the  fiscal  measures 
are  temporary,  others  have  a  more  perma- 
nent Influence  on  the  allocation  of  resources 
and  social  priorities  in  this  country.  The  6% 
investment  credit  and  the  permtment  re- 
peal of  the  automobile  excises  continue  the 
repeated  shrinkage  of  the  federal  revenue 
base.  The  resources  that  could  be  devoted  to 
meeting  our  essential  goals,  to  Investment  In 
education,  research,  health,  revenue  shar- 
ing or  welfare  reform,  are  continuing  to  be 
frittered  away  in  piece  meal  tax  reductions. 
There  were  few  fiscal  dividends  for  the  next 
several  years  even  before  the  current  round 
of  measures:  new  tax  reductions  postpone 
the  day  when  the  budget  can  afford  new  Init- 
iatives. Perhaps  we  should  treat  the  auto 
excise  and  investment  credit  measures  as 
temporary  rather  than  permanent. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  disagreements  over 
detail  should  not  detract  from  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  President's  program.  The  social 
cost  of  Inadequately  performing  economy  is 
very  great.  The  benefits  from  reducing  the 
rate  of  Infiatlon  and  of  moving  employment 
toward  our  targets  are  so  great  that  they  can 
override  disagreements  about  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  desirable  measures.  Expansion- 
ary action  is  so  critical  at  this  time  that  It 
should  not  be  lost  in  a  political  impasse.  I 
therefore  recommend  the  President's  pro- 
gram to  you  (albeit  with  the  Congressional 
prerogative  to  Improve  its  structure) .  I  also 
hope  that  the  administration  will  take  the 
follow-through  actions  that  will  make  th 
program  live  up  to  its  promise. 

TABLE  l.-A  COMPARISON  OF  DATA  RESOURCES  MODEL 
SIMUUTIONS  FOR  THE  1972  ECONOMY  WITH  AND 
WITHOUT  THE  NIXON  PROGRAM 


Without 
pfopun 
(control 
July  26) 


Wilk 

Nixon 

proiram 


a 


Billions  of  current  dolltn: 

Consumption 725  723 

Business  fixed  investment Ill  112 

Residential  construction 45  45 

Inventory  investment 8  9 

Netexports 3  5 

Federal  military 7C  75 

Federat  civilian 29  27 

SUte  and  local ISO  145 

Gross  national  product 1,148  1.147 

Billions  of  1958  dollars: 

Consumption S19  525 

Business  fixed  Investment 78  81 

Residential  construction 28  30 

Inventory  investment. .„  7  9 

Netaports 2.6  « 

Federal  Government 63  63 

State  and  local 81  81 

Gross  national  product 779  793 

Other  measures: 

Real  rate  of  powth 5  7 

Inflation  rata 4.1  •      2.6 

Unemployment  rate  year 5.9  5.4 

Unemployment  rate  end  of  year S.  7  5. 0 

Housinistarts 1.91  2.07 

Profits  after  tai 46  53 
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Statkicznt  or  Ckaxlxs  L.  Schultzx,  Seniok 
Fbllow,  Bxookings  iNSTrnrnoK* 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  pleased  to  accept  your  Invita- 
tion to  discuss  the  broad  outline  and  major 
elements  of  President  Nixon's  new  economic 
game  plan.  A  detailed  evaluation  of  many  of 
its  components  vrtll  have  to  await  the  un- 
folding of  events,  and  fiuliher  information 
on  how  the  Administration  proposes  to  carry 
out  some  of  the  detailed  provisions  of  Its 
program.  But  some  broad  Judgments  can  be 
made  at  this  time. 

I  think  everyone  must  welcome,  with 
great  relief,  the  President's  decision  to  taike 
firm  and  vigorous  action  on  the  unemploy- 
ment, infiatlon,  and  balance-of-payments 
fronts.  To  those  outside  the  Administration, 
it  had  been  clear  for  some  time  that  the 
original  economic  game  plan  was  not  work- 
ing. The  private  economy  showed  no  signs 
of  rebounding  of  its  own  accord,  and  apart 
from  a  few  statistical  quirks  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  had  been  hanging  stubtwrnly 
around  6  percent  for  more  than  a  half  year. 
Economic  slack  had  produced  some  decelera- 
tion in  the  rate  of  inflation,  but  of  very 
modest  proportions,  and  expectations  of  con- 
tinued Inflation  were  rife,  partly  accounting 
for  the  failure  of  long  term  Interest  rates  to 
come  down.  And  despite  the  slack  in  the 
American  economy,  our  trade  balance  had 
taken  a  serious  tiirn  for  the  worse,  accom- 
panied in  recent  weeks  by  a  serious  hem- 
orrhaging of  dollars. 

The  program  announced  last  Sunday  by 
the  President  addresses  each  of  these  prob- 
lems directly.  WhUe  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
will  eventually  be  in  the  eating,  it  Is  already 
clear  that  the  elements  of  this  program  have 
the  potential  of  making  Important  gains  In 
each  of  the  three  problem  areas.  This  vtreek's 
reaction  of  the  stock  and  bond  markets 
shows  that  the  flnanclal  community,  at  least, 
shares  this  hopeful  view. 

For  the  Committee  this  morning,  I  would 
like  to  concentrate  on  the  flrst  two  com- 
ponents of  the  President's  program — the 
fiscal  package  of  tax  cuts  and  expenditure 
reductions,  and  the  wage-price  freeze.  About 
the  remaining  component,  the  actions  con- 
cerning the  balance-of-payments  and  the 
International  value  of  the  dollar,  I  shall  have 
less  to  say,  partly  since  my  own  knowledge 
and  experience  In  these  areas  is  somewhat 
wanting  and  partly  because  their  ultimate 
effects  are  still  clouded  by  uncertainty  over 
the  eventual  reactions  of  other  countries. 

THX  naCAL  PACKAGX 

With  respect  to  the  flscal  package  there 
are  three  points  to  be  made:  (1)  on  balance 
the  proposals  should  provide  welcome  and 
significant  stimulus  to  aggregate  employ- 
ment and  output;  (2)  the  particularly  pieces 
of  the  package,  however,  reflect  I  think,  a 
wrong  view  of  national  priorities;  and  (3) 
a  large  part  of  the  tax  cuts  will  result  In  a 
permanent  loss  of  federal  revenues — affect- 
ing the  budgets  of  1974,  1S75  and  beyond — 
at  a  time  when  we  may  need  all  the  rev- 
enues we  can  get.  Let  me  spell  out  each  of 
these  points. 

First,  the  flscal  package  should  provide 
needed  stimulus  to  economic  activity.  This 
fact  is  obscured  by  some  of  the  statistics  and 
the  rhetoric  with  which  the  program  Is 
clothed.  On  paper  the  President  proposes  to 
reduce  flscal  1972  expenditures  by  $4.7  billion, 
slightly  more  than  the  $4.2  billion  net  rev- 
enue loss  from  his  tax  proposals.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  announcing  the  program,  and 
in  the  explanatory  material  released  by  the 
White  House,  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
tax  reductions  will  not  be  Inflammatory  be- 


'The  views  expressed  here  are  those  of 
Mr.  Schultze,  and  do  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent those  of  the  trustees,  officers  or  other 
staff  members  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 


cause  they  will  be  balanced  by  expenditure 
cuts.  This  is,  of  course,  economic  nonsense. 
A  program  which  really  reduced  expenditures 
dollar  for  dollar  with  taxes  would  not  stimu- 
late the  economy,  and  would  not  Increase  the 
total  Jobs  available. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  substance  of  the 
President's  program  contains  much  more  eco- 
nomic sense  than  the  rhetoric.  In  real  eco- 
nomic terms,  the  measures  he  has  proposed 
will  effectively  cut  taxes  by  more  than  expen- 
dltiu^s.  Some  of  the  announced  expenditure 
reductions  are  on  paper  only:  the  3 -month 
postpMsnement  of  the  proposed  effective  date 
of  revenue  sharing  from  October  1,  1971  to 
January  1,  1972,  merely  reflects  what  would, 
at  a  minimum,  have  occurred  In  any  event. 
The  $700  mlUlon  "saved"  by  delaying  parts 
of  the  President's  "special  revenue  sharing" 
proposals  falls  into  the  same  cat^tory.  More- 
over, the  $3  billion  estimated  revenue  loss  In 
flscal  1972  from  the  10%  Investment  credit 
reflects  the  lag  in  tax  collections  relative  to 
corporate  tax  liabilities — corporations  will  get 
a  tax  break  of  about  $5  billion  In  fiscal  1972, 
of  which  only  about  »3  billion  will  show  up 
In  revenue  loss  this  year.  With  respect  to  the 
flscal  effects  of  the  revenue  collections  from 
the  10%  Import  surcharge,  several  important 
points  need  to  be  made:  If  this  svircharge  Is 
to  be  handled  as  it  should,  namely  as  a  bar- 
gaining tool  to  get  dollar  devaluaUon,  then 
it  should  be  In  effect  only  for  a  very  short 
period — a  matter  of  weeks  or  a  few  months — 
and  should  have  virtually  no  flscal  Impact. 
If,  on  the  other  hand  It  shotild  be  In  force 
for  a  longer  period  (running  the  risk  of 
wrecking  the  international  trade  structure). 
Its  Immediate  domestic  impact  will  be  ap- 
proximately neutral — the  depressing  effect  on 
buying  power  which  results  from  collecting 
$2  billion  taxes  from  those  who  do  buy  im- 
ported ijoods,  should  be  roughly  offset  by 
the  switch  from  Imports  to  domestic  produc- 
tion occasioned  by  the  10%  added  tariff. 

In  the  table  l>elow  I  have  attempted  to  give 
a  very  rough  estimate  of  the  net  flscal  stimu- 
lus emerging  from  the  President's  flscal  pro- 
posals. The  time  has  been  too  short  to  make 
very  precise  estimates;  but  the  general  mag- 
nitudes are,  I  think,  in  the  right  baU  park. 

TABLE  l.-FISCAL  IMPACT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  FISCAL 
PROPOSALS 

[Billions  of  dollars;  annual  rates:  national  Income  account 
concepts) 

Calendar  year— 


1972 


llem 


1971, 4th 
quarter   lit  half     2d  half 


Real  expenditure  cuts: 

Federal  pay  postponement —3.0 

Federal  emptoyment  cut —0.3  —.6       —1.2 

Postponement  of  welfare  re- 
form   —3       —4.5 

Other  deferrals -.2  -1.1       -l.l 

Subtotal -.5     —5.0       —6,8 

Tax  reduction*:  ~ 

Actelerata  income  tax  relief 2.3  2.3 

Investment  aedlL i5.5  15  2.8 

Auto  aidse  repeal i2.3  2.0  2.0 

Subtotal 7.8        9.8  7.1 

Net  fiscal  stimuhjs +7.3     +4.8        +7? 

■  Does  not  Uke  Into  account  the  retroactive  features  of  the 
Investment  credit  and  auto  excise  tax  repeal 

These  nimibers  should  be  Interpreted  care- 
fully. They  do  not  meas\ire  the  economic  re- 
sponse, only  the  size  of  the  flscal  stimulus. 

The  eoonotnio  response  will  Isg  behind  the 
stimulus.  Moreover  they  do  not  reflect  the 
Impact  of  the  program  on  actual  tax  collec- 
tions of  the  federal  government,  but  rather 
its  Impact  on  the  accruing  tax  llabllltlee  of 
Individuals  and  corpOTatlons. 


Despite  the  rhetoric  about  balancing  tax 
cuts  with  expenditure  cuts,  the  President's 
flscal  program  quite  appropriately  provides  a 
significant  overall  flscal  stimulus,  when  we 
coo^Mre  Its  results  with  what  would  have 
occurred  In  its  absence. 

My  second  point  has  to  do  with  tbe  par- 
ticular components  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals. While  welcoming  their  aggregate  stim- 
ulating effect,  I  do  not  believe  they  are  at 
all  well  balanced  from  the  standpoint  of 
equity  or  national  priorities. 

In  January  the  President  announced  a 
major  llberallzatloa  of  depreciation  regula- 
tions for  business  firms,  worth  about  83  bil- 
lion In  reduced  tax  liabilities  at  the  present 
time.  The  10%  investment  credit  adds  $5 
billion  In  additional  tax  relief  for  business. 
Olven  the  great  investment  boom  of  the  late 
1960's,  the  current  rate  of  business  invest- 
ment, and  the  state  of  excess  capacity  In 
large  parts  of  the  economy,  I  do  not  believe 
that  national  priorities  dictate  this  double 
tax  relief  addressed  to  business  Investment. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  It  will  have  the  same  Job 
creating  stimulus  at  the  present  time,  as  tax 
relief  to  Individual  consumers. 

Other  elements  of  the  President's  flscal  pro- 
gram exhibit  the  same  kind  of  problems.  The 
auto  excise  tax  repeal  represents  a  permanent 
loss  of  $2  billion  in  revenues.  The  important 
sodal  programs  which  could  have  l>een  fl- 
nanced  In  future  years  by  that  $2  billion,  are 
in  effect  being  sacriflced  in  order  to  stimu- 
late yet  additional  production  of  automobiles 
on  already  congested  and  polluted  highways. 
On  the  expenditure  side  of  his  program,  the 
President  proposes  to  postpone  the  effective 
date  of  welfare  reform  for  another  year,  from 
JiUy  1.  1972  to  July  1,  1973.  WhUe  this  would 
only  reduce  outlays  by  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollan  in  flscal  1972  (administrative  and 
"made  ready"  costs)  it  would  reduce  pay- 
ments to  the  poor,  princlpaUy  the  working 
pocHT,  by  $4  to  $5  bUllon  in  the  next  year. 
Moreover,  the  proposal  has  unfortiuiate  sym- 
bolic meaning,  insofar  as  it  explicitly  puts 
the  flght  for  welfare  reform  effort  at  the 
bottom  of  the  priority  list,  while  long-term 
stimulation  of  automobile  production  and 
private  Investment  goes  to  the  top. 

A  third  and  related  f>olnt  has  to  do  with 
the  permanent  nature  of  part  of  the  tax  re- 
ductions proposed  by  the  President.  The  auto 
excise  tax  repeal  and  5%  of  the  Investment 
credit  represent  permanent  tax  reductions, 
losing  about  $6  billion  a  year  In  revenues. 
While  we  need  tax  cuts  at  the  present  time, 
to  ktfp  bring  the  economy  out  of  recession, 
we  will — once  the  economy  has  returned  to 
full  employment — need  every  dime  of  rev- 
enue generated  by  the  present  tax  system  to 
meet  even  a  minimal  estimate  of  national 
needs  In  the  public  sector.  AlnuMt  every 
future  projection  of  tbe  flscal  dividend  for 
the  mid  1970's  shows  that  it  Is  very  slim 
indeed,  and  far  too  small  to  be  eroded  by 
permanent  tax  cuts. 

Indeed,  It  is  undoubtedly  the  longer  term 
effects  of  tbe  tax  proposals  which  led  to  the 
highly  dubious  recommendation  to  post- 
pone the  welfare  reform  package.  In  review- 
ing his  1973  budget.  In  its  formative  stage, 
the  President  most  certainly  was  faced  with 
a  difficult  problem  even  before  last  week's 
decisions.  Preliminary  estimates  of  federal 
expenditures  most  probably  were  signifi- 
cantly In  excess  of  projected  full  employ- 
ment revenues.  And  the  President  has  re- 
peatedly stressed  his  intention  never  to  pro- 
pose a  budget  in  which  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded full  employment  revenues.  Hence  a 
difficult  budget  paring  job  was  already  In 
prospect.  Then,  to  this  set  of  facts,  was 
added  the  96  bUllon  or  more  revenue  loss 
from  the  permanent  6%  Investment  credit 
and  the  auto  excise  tax  repeal.  The  problem 
became  even  more  critical,  from  the  Presi- 
dent's view.  Postponement  until  July  1973 
of  the  welfare  reform  package,  which  for- 
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tuitously  would  lower  estimated  1073  ex- 
penditurea  by  the  same  amount  as  the  loss 
from  permanent  tax  cuts,  was  seized  upon 
as  the  means  out  of  this  rtii^mmK  Quite 
explicitly,  theretore,  a  priority  choice  wsa 
made  between  autos  and  machine  tools  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  poor  on  the  other. 
The  poor  lost.  This  was  a  pure  priority 
choice,  since  the  net  economic  Impact  of 
the  decision  was  neutral — $5  billion  In  reve- 
nue losses  were^  offset  by  $5  billion  In  ex- 
penditure cuts. 

If  the  overall  stimulus  of  the  President's 
fiscal  proiKwals  Is  highly  desirable,  but  the 
particular  components  are  wanting  on 
grounds  of  social  priorities  and  excessive 
permanent  loss  of  revenue,  what  alterna- 
tives are  available  which  meet  the  highly 
laudatory  Presidential  objective  of  stimulat- 
ing the  economy,  whUe  avoiding  the  un- 
wanted side  effects  of  his  proposals?  There  are 
such  alternatives.  One  such  set  Is  laid  out 
below: 

1.  The  Congress  could  attach  to  the  law  re- 
instating the  investment  credit,  a  provision 
In  effect  repealing  the  administratively  In- 
stituted depreciation  liberalization.  This 
wo\ild  ellnUnate  a  permanent  revenue  loss 
of  about  $3  billion,  without  significantly 
affecting  the  prospects  for  private  Invest- 
ment over  the  next  several  years.  On  the  one 
hand,  as  It  now  stands,  the  depreciation  lib- 
eralization actions  will  be  tied  up  In  court 
review  over  the  next  several  years,  and  busi- 
nessmen will  be  hesitant  to  base  Investment 
decisions  on  Its  permanent  validity.  At  the 
same  time,  a  10%  Investment  credit  this 
year  fed  lowed  by  a  permanent  6%  credit 
sbotild  give  a  significant,  and  suflldflnt, 
boost  to  Investment  Incentives. 

2.  Do  no>t  enact  the  auto  excise  tax  repeal. 
8.  Enact  the  speed-up  In  Individual  Income 

tax  rtf  lef .  as  proposed  by  the  President. 

4.  Inaugurate,  as  part  of  the  fiscal  package. 
an  Immediate  program  of  relief  for  state  and 
local  governments  hit  bard  by  the  loas  of  rev- 
enues accompanying  the  recession,  based  on 
an  automatic  formula.  Unlike  the  federal 
government,  these  governments  cannot  main- 
tain their  expenditures  during  periods  of 
economic  slowdown  and  revenue  shortfall, 
but  get  caught  In  an  economic  vise  which 
forces  them  to  scramble  about  cutting  highly 
needed  public  services.  A  program  of  general 
federal  aid.  replacing  their  temporarily  de- 
pressed revenues,  would  put  about  M  billion 
a  year  lnti>  hard  pressed  state  and  local 
services.  But  as  the  economy  picked  up,  and 
state  and  local  revenues  rebounded,  this  par- 
ticular aid  would  gradually  taper  off.  This  Is 
not  revenue  sharing,  nor  should  It  be  subject 
to  the  controversies  which  stinxmnd  a  per- 
manent revenue  sharing  bill.  Rather  It  Is  an 
Income  security  measure  for  states  and  local 
governments,  much  In  the  spirit  of  unem- 
ployment compensation.  A  relatively  simple 
formula  could  be  developed  to  accomplish 
this  purpose,  and  I  wotild  be  happy  to  discuss 
this  further  with  the  Committee. 

5.  Postpone  for  one  year,  part  or  all  of  the 
social  security  tax  Increases  scheduled  to  take 
effect  next  January.  In  total  these  wUl  add 
$7  billion  to  the  tax  bill  paid  by  workers  and 
en^loyers  In  calendar  1972  (assuming  enact- 
ment of  the  social  security  provisions  In  H.R. 
1).  A  fully  employed  worker,  earning  $10,000 
per  year  will  pay  9175  extra  In  social  security 
taxes  next  year  (and  his  employer  another 
C176) .  On  the  other  hand,  that  same  worker, 
assiunlng  he  headed  a  family  of  four,  would 
get  only  about  »80  In  lucerne  tax  benefits 
from  the  ^>eedup  In  tax  reliefs  proposed  by 
the  President.  If  half  of  the  scheduled  social 
security  Increase  were  postponed,  the  fiscal 
Impact  would  be  a  93  billion  reduction  in  Ux 
UabUitics. 

6.  Continue  work  on  the  family  assistance 
plan,  already  parsed  by  the  House  in  H.B.  1, 
retaining  the  effective  daU  of  July  1,  1973. 
Even  If  it  cannot  be  completed  by  the  end  of 


this  Congreaalonal  session,  as  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  gives  first  attention  to  the 
President's  fiscal  package,  passage  of  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan  by  next  March  or 
^ril  would  still  allow  It  to  go  Into  effect  on 
or  about  the  currently  scheduled  July  date. 

The  Table  below  shows  the  fiscal  Impact 
of  these  proposals,  assuming  that  the  other 
parts  of  the  President's  package  are  not 
chaiDged.  Aside  from  modest  differences  in 
timing,  the  fiscal  Impact  Is  about  the  same  as 
thai  propoMd  by  the  President  dxulng  the 
next  twelve  months,  and  provides  some  net 
stimulus  In  the  second  half  of  1973.  But  two 
major  differences  between  the  two  sets  of 
proposals  stand  out:  Firtt,  as  the  economy 
returns  to  full  employment  all  of  the  fiscal 
stlmulvis  in  the  alternative  package  disap- 
pears. There  is  no  permanent  loss  of  revenues, 
relative  to  present  tax  laws  and  administra- 
tive regulations.  Repeal  of  depreciation  lib- 
eralization roughly  offsets  the  revenue  loss 
from  the  permanent  S%  investment  tax 
credit.  The  acceleration  of  Individual  tax  re- 
lief and  the  poe^x>nement  of  social  seciirlty 
tax  Increases  represent  changes  In  timing,  not 
permanent  loeses.  The  cyclical  aid  to  state 
and  local  governments  phases  out  as  the 
economy  moves  closer  to  full  employment, 
again  leaving  no  net  drain  on  the  budget.  Fis- 
cal stlmultis  U  provided,  therefore,  without 
giving  away  the  long-term  revenues  we  will 
sorely  need  In  later  years. 

TABU  I— ALTEBNATIVt  FISCAL  PACKAGE 

IBilliont  of  doUan;  annual   rate:   national   income  account 
conccpbl 


CatMdar  yean— 

1972 

1971,   — 

4th  l5t  2d 

"«"  qsartw  halt  hall 

Expenditure  rednctiom: 

Prendant't  propOMls. . .        —0.5         —5.0  —8.8 

Ls»  maintaintni  July 
1, 1972,  date  of  FAP +.3  +4.5 

Equals  revised  ex- 
penditure reduction  —.5         —4.7  —2.3 

Tax  reductions:  i~ 

Repeal  depreciation 

litwrslization —3.0         —3.0  —3.0 

Investment  tax  credit...  5.5  5.5  2  8 

Cydieal  aid  to  SUU 

and  local  lovern- 

mentji 4.0  3.0  2.0 

Postpone  Vi  of  social 

security  Increase > 3.0  3  0 

Accelcratsd  taeosM  tax 

'•<'•» 13  2.3 

Total  tax  reductions...  6.5  10.8  7.1 

Net  fiacsl  stioiulus To  iH  4ji 

>  Assumes  the  fiscal  proiram  is  sufficient  to  drive  the  averase 
unemployment  raU  lor  tiie  second  half  of  1972  down  to  5 
percent,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  amount  of  cyclical  aid 
to  SUta  and  local  lovemments  would  decline  ever  the  next 
18  months. 

)  This  particular  estimate  assumes  that  all  of  the  tax  rate 
incrssses  now  scheduled  for  Jan.  1,  1972,  and  H  of  the  ceilini 
increase  in  H.R.  1  are  postponed  lor  a  year. 

The  second  set  of  differences  between  the 
two  packages  lies  in  their  different  priority 
choices.  The  alternative  package  does  pro- 
vide needed  Investment  stimulus,  but  In  a 
reasonable  amount.  The  remaining  fiscal 
stimulus  then  flows  through  state  and  local 
governments,  IndlTldual  Xmx^yvn  (via  ac- 
celerated Income  tax  relief)  and  workers  (via 
postponement  of  the  social  security  tax  In- 
crease). Moreover,  the  alternative  package 
does  not  set  priorities  in  terms  of  providing 
permanent  tax  losses  at  ttie  expenee  of  tlie 
poor — It  does  not  requlra  the  poetponement 
of  the  FamUy  Aaetotanee  Plan  for  #n<Tther 
year. 

In  Buounary  then,  the  President's  pro- 
posals would  provide  needed  fiscal  stimulus, 
but  could  well  be  modified  to  provide  the 
same  stimulus  without  the  sacrifice  of  per- 


manent budgetary  reeources  and  with  a  more 
balanced  view  of  national  priorities. 

TBX  WAOX-PUCX  raxxEX 

As  a  means  of  beginning  the  fight  to 
break  the  wage-price  spiral,  the  President's 
90-day  freese  is  to  t>e  welcomed.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly create  much  confusion,  and  cause 
some  short-lived  Inequities.  But  these  will 
be  trilling  compared  to  the  alternative  in- 
equities caused  by  the  combination  of  heavy 
unemployment  and  contlntied  rapid  Infla- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  the  90-day  freeze  Is  two- 
fold: to  break  inflationary  expectations 
through  a  sharp  and  dramatic  action,  re- 
vising the  Administration's  prior  stand  on 
the  question  of  dlrecUy  Infiuenclng  wage 
and  price  decision;  and  to  buy  time  during 
which  a  longer-term  Incomes  policy  can  be 
worked  out. 

This  week's  upsurge  in  bond  prices  testifies 
to  the  measure's  success,  at  least  for  the  mo- 
ment, in  its  first  objective,  changing  Infia- 
tlonary  expectations.  But  the  real  test  of  this 
policy  will  come  at  the  end  of  the  90-day 
period.  What  longer  term  policy  wUl  have 
been  developed  to  replace  the  freeze  which 
cannot  be  continued  for  a  significant  period? 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  four  possible  lines 
of  action  which  could  Im  announced  at  the 
end  of  the  90-day  period: 

1.  A  continuation  of  the  freeze  for  another 
short  period.  That  I  think  would  be  very  bad. 
It  would  be  tantamount  to  a  confession  that 
the  Administration  had  been  unable  to  de- 
velop a  meaningfxil  incomes  policy.  This 
would  have  a  very  bad  effect.  Moreover,  the 
inequities  of  a  freeze — particularly  one 
which  has  no  effective  enforcement  machin- 
ery— grow  worse  and  worse  as  time  passes. 

3.  An  announcement  that  this  freeze  had 
worked,  that  the  Infiatlonary  spiral  had  been 
broken,  and  that  the  freeze  could  be  lifted 
without  the  substitution  if  any  longer  term 
Incomes  policy,  except  perhaps  pious  and 
generalized  Injunctions  to  business  and 
labor  to  be  good  boys.  This  would.  I  believe, 
be  both  naive  and  disastrous.  However  use- 
ful the  freeze  is  to  buy  breathing  room.  It 
will  not  In  90  days  break  the  back  of  infla- 
tion. I  cannot  really  imagine  that  this  will 
be  the  announcement  we  will  bear  at  the 
end  of  the  freeze  period. 

3.  Inauguration  of  full-blown  wage  and 
price  contrcris,  enforced  In  detail,  by  law. 
Again  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  this 
Administration  would  resort  to  such  con- 
trols on  a  long  term  basis.  I  agree  with  what 
has  been  their  view  that  this  would  put 
the  economy  In  a  permanent  straitjacket, 
and  ultimately  poison  domestic  political  life 
with  the  frustrations,  pettiness,  and  ill- 
feeling  that  would  accompany  rigid  detailed 
controls  in  peacetime. 

4.  Announce,  In  quantitative  terms,  guide- 
lines or  standards  for  reasonable  wage  and 
price  behavior.  These  standards  wovUd  be 
basically  voluntary  in  nature,  but  could  be 
backed  up  by  a  Presidential  statement  that 
he  would  resort  to  his  standby  powers  under 
the  Economic  SUbllizatlon  Act  of  1970  to 
use  the  force  of  law  against  flagrant  vio- 
lation. 

By  this  device,  many  of  the  advantages  of 
wage  and  price  controls  could  be  achieved 
without  most  of  their  disadvantages.  De- 
tailed supervision  over  the  pricing  practices 
of  each  of  America's  4  million  btulnessmen. 
and  minute  inspection  of  every  aspect  of 
every  single  wage  bargain  would  be  unnec- 
essary. No  massive  bureaucracy  would  be 
required.  Flexibility  for  meeting  individual 
situations  could  be  retained.  But  flagrant 
violation  of  the  wage-price  standards  could, 
as  a  last  resort,  be  contained  by  the.  force 
of  law.  In  an  overheated  economy  this  ap- 
proach would  not  work.  The  pressure  of  de- 
mand would  Inevitably  lead  to  all  sorU  of 
devices   to  circumvent  the  standards.  But 
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when  the  price  and  wage  spiral  exists  in  the 
absence  of  excessive  demand,  as  unions 
strive  to  "catch-up"  on  the  cost-of-living 
and  In  relationship  to  each  other,  and  when 
business  firms  mark  up  prices  to  cover  cost 
Increases  fully,  even  in  a  weak  market,  then 
the  effective  moderation  of  wage  Increases 
m  major  bargaining  situations  and  of  large 
administered  price  increases,  should  spread 
throughout  the  economy.  Overheated  de- 
mand will  not,  in  these  circumstances,  drive 
non-union  wages  up  In  relation  to  those 
won  In  major  contracts,  nor  will  the  prices 
charged  by  small  producers  or  retailers  in 
competitive  markets  t>egin  to  outstrip  the 
pace  of  advance  in  administered  prices,  at 
least  In  any  generalized  way. 

In  short  the  President  has  bought  time  to 
develop  a  reasonable  set  of  wage  and  price 
standards.  I  believe  that  an  equitable  set 
of  standards  taking  into  account  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  both  business  and  labor 
can  be  developed.  Finally.  I  believe  that  the 
standards  can  be  applied  flexibly,  with  pri- 
mary reliance  on  voluntary  cooperation,  but 
with  the  "club"  of  mandatory  controls  in 
the  background.  Such  standards  won't  wwk 
forever.  But  they  could  ease  the  economy 
out  of  the  present  spiral  into  a  more  stable 
future. 

THK   IMTZRNATIOHAL   ASPBCTS   OT  THI 
FKKSOEMT'S  PROQaSM 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  this  is  an  aim  on 
which  I  feel  much  less  confldent  to  speak 
than  Is  the  case  with  the  domestic  aspects 
of  the  program.  There  Is,  however,  one  major 
point  I  would  like  to  make. 

The  10%  surcharge  on  imports  Is  pre- 
sumably a  bargaining  tool,  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  leverage  to  the  U.S.  position  In 
negotiation  over  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  It 
Is  the  ABM  of  the  economic  package.  If  It 
U  truly  only  a  bargaining  tool,  then  it  need 
be  Imposed  only  during  the  critical  stage  cA 
negotiation  over  exchange  rate  realignments. 
And,  in  turn,  that  means  that  it  should  not 
be  in  effect  for  more  than  several  weeks,  or 
several  months  at  the  outside,  while  talks 
proceed  between  ourselves  and  the  Japanese, 
the  Common  Market  countries,  the  U.K.  and 
Canada.  Should  other  nations  oome  to  be- 
lieve that  It  is  more  than  a  bargaining  tool, 
that  it  will  be  used  to  ease  domestic  political 
pressures  for  protectionist  measures,  then 
the  fabric  of  International  trade  relation- 
ships so  painfully  built  up  In  the  postwar 
period  can  come  unravelled  at  frightening 
speed. 

Dollar  devaluation  is  needed.  And  the  VS. 
does  perhaps  need  additional  leverage  In  the 
negotiations  directed  to  this  end.  But  what- 
ever good  might  come  from  devaluation 
could  be  far  more  than  offset  by  the  prolif- 
eration at  protective  devices  around  the 
world,  if  any  suspicion  occurs  that  the  10% 
U.8.  surcharge  represents  our  long-term  re- 
sponse  to   b&lance-of-paymenta   difficulties. 

■mCMAXT 

As  an  evaluaUon  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals, this  presentation  has  necessarily  con- 
centrated on  areas  where  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress ootild  serve  the  public  Interest  by 
modifying  particular  elements  of  those  pro- 
posals. That  fact  should  not  obscure  the 
point  I  made  at  the  outset.  The  comprehen- 
sive Initiatives  taken  by  the  President  should 
be  highly  welcomed.  He  has  begun  a  process 
which  can  very  quickly  result  In  slgnlfleant 
progress  towards  thrse  major  objeotivee:  the 
return  to  proeperlty.  the  control  of  Inflation, 
and  the  restoration  of  balance  of  payments 
equilibrium. 

As  the  Presldsnt  himself  pointed  out  there 
Is  plenty  of  credit  to  go  around,  and  If  in 
an  expeditious  manner  the  Oonfreas  modl- 
fles  some  of  his  proposals  retaining  the 
fiscal  stimulus  while  seourlng  greater  equity 
and  a  better  balanced  set  of  prtodties— 
there  will  still  be  plenty  of  credit  STallable 
for  the  Administration  itssU. 
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The  00-day  freeze  now  in  effect  Is  an  under- 
standable reaction  to  a  situation  that  was  out 
of  control.  But  perhaps  the  worst  possible 
next  step  would  be  to  extend  it.  The  economy 
needs  enhanced  flexibility,  and  needs  a  flex- 
ible system  of  wages  and  prices  to  promote  it. 
Even  if  a  general  freeze  could  be  enforced  for 
a  longer  period  it  should  not  be.  What  Is 
needed  Instead  Is  a  limited,  selective  system 
directed  at  a  few  key  sources  of  special  dUfi- 
ctilty.  A  general  freeze  Is  an  abdication  of  the 
responsibility  to  tackle  the  dUBcult  Job  of 
selective  action. 

The  Administration  will  deserve  great 
credit  If  It  is  able  to  present  a  system  geared 
to  the  guidance  of  change  before  the  stated 
period  of  the  freeze  Is  up.  If  it  does  not.  we 
will  be  faced  with  the  equally  unhappy  al- 
ternatives of  letting  accumulated  presstire 
lead  to  a  sharp  Jump  in  wages  and  prices 
Immediately  after  the  freeze,  or  of  keisping 
what  is  essentially  a  negative  and  Inefficient 
blanket  control  In  effect  indefinitely.  It  might 
be  useful  to  plan  on  something  like  a  two- 
year  period  of  limited  intervention.  The  basic 
problems  are  unlikely  to  disappear  in  two 
years  so  something  else  will  probably  be 
needed  aftervmrd.  But  the  best  of  programs 
will  prove  to  raise  some  unnecessary  head- 
aches and  to  miss  some  objectives,  so  it  may 
be  preferable  to  plan  on  something  that  will 
come  to  an  end  and  need  rethinking  fairly 
soon. 

A  comprehensive  system  of  contrtds  for 
the  whole  economy  is  unnecessary  and  unde- 
sirable because  the  great  majority  of  labor 
and  product  markets  in  the  United  States 
are  characterized  by  a  reasonable  facsimile 
of  competition.  Trade  associations  and  xinlon 
pressures  abound,  but  In  most  cases  they  do 
not  greatly  change  the  course  of  wages  ai>d 
prices.  The  other  side  of  the  coin  Is  that 
there  are  a  relatively  small  number  of  labor 
and  product  markets  in  which  changes  are 
much  more  arbitrary.  They  are  never  com- 
pletely free  of  market  restraints,  but  the 
scope  for  setting  charges  higher  than  they 
could  have  been  In  a  competitive  context  is 
sometimes  fairly  wide.  When  these  groups 
defend  themselves  against  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  encroachments  on  the  eamlitgs 
to  which  they  are  entltied,  they  take  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  society  part  of  Its  real 
Income.  They  impose  a  tax  on  the  people  who 
do  not  have  such  power:  a  tax  which  simul- 
taneously transfers  Income  to  themselves 
and  lowers  real  national  Income  by  distort- 
ing the  structtire  of  prices  and  wages. 

Which  group  Is  which,  and  what  to  do 
about  it?  None  of  them  wear  white  hats, 
and  of  couree  we  are  not  talking  about  two 
sharply  defined  categories  but  about  shad- 
ings of  power  that  change  oonstontiy.  But  it 
might  make  the  point  more  concrete  to  sug- 
gest some  orders  of  magnitude  and  some 
plausible  candidates  for  special  attention. 
Within  manufacturing,  problems  of  market 
control  are  often  associated  with  high  de- 
grees of  concentration.  Those  industries  in 
which  the  4-finn  concentration  ratios  are 
above  60  percent,  and  thus  particularly  like- 
ly to  be  able  to  control  their  markets  Include 
something  under  30  percent  of  all  manu- 
facturing industries  with  almost  exacUy  80 
percent  of  manufacturing  value  added.  *  But 
some  of  these  oases  have  llttie  effective  con- 
trol, either  because  of  impcuts  competition 
or  cloee  domestic  substitutes.  So  the  problem 
area  within  manufacturing  is  less  than  20 
percent  of  all  industries,  and  Is  probably  con- 
fined to  that  quite  small  list  In  which  new 

•  Source:  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly.  Conoentrution  Rtiot  in  Mmnu' 
/•eturinff  Industry.  1963  (Washington.  1B«6). 
sununarlasd  and  discussed  In  F.  M.  Seberer. 
tndMitrial  Market  Strvcture  and  Economic 
Ptrformtnee  (Ohleafo,  1970),  ohaptw  S. 


entry  Is  especially  difficult.  But  manufactur- 
ing should  probably  not  be  the  first  target 
anyway.  I  would  ncuninate  two  that  may  be 
both  more  important  and  easier  to  super- 
vise: medical  fees  and  the  pricing  practices 
of  industries  In  which  the  government  itself 
aots  to  enforce  market  control,  f>erbaps  espe- 
cially in  the  oil  Industry  and  transportation. 

On  the  side  of  labor,  the  majority  of 
workers  have  mighty  llttie  bargaining  power. 
It  Is  surely  nominal  or  nonexistent  for 
workers  in  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  secre- 
taries and  office  workers  in  general,  migrant 
farm  labor,  nurses,  workers  in  laundries 
and  motels,  and  probably  in  a  wide  range 
of  manufacturing  such  as  canneries,  textiles 
and  clothing,  sawmills,  and  small-scaie  local 
manufacturing  oi  all  kinds.  At  any  rate,  there 
is  a  world  of  difference  between  the  demands 
these  workers  can  exert  and  what  can  be 
done  by  the  printers,  construction  unions, 
coal  miners,  automobile  and  steelwofkers, 
and  the  public  service  employees  in  some  of 
the  large  cities.  Ilie  differences  caja  be  seen 
readily  enough  in  the  wage  rates  that  now 
exist  and  the  ways  in  which  they  have  been 
nvoving.  Average  hourly  earnings  in  trans- 
portation equipment  are  double  those  In  re- 
tall  trade;  when  the  former  group  forces 
through  an  increase  in  wage  rates  far  above 
the  trend  of  productivity  improvement  It  is 
not  taking  money  away  from  the  large  cor- 
porations. It  Is  taking  real  Income  away  from 
lower-wage  workers.  Workers  in  contract  con- 
struction bad  average  wages  roughly  60  per- 
cent above  the  average  for  manufacturing 
in  1969,  and  have  been  widening  the  gap 
since.  The  characteristic  of  the  period 
through  which  we  have  been  passing  Is  that 
the  better  placed  workers  have  been  gaining 
at  the  expense  of  the  poorer. 

To  divide  workers  into  the  privileged  and 
the  exploited,  and  Industries  Into  thoee  which 
can  defend  themselves  readily  and  thoee 
which  cannot.  Is  a  treacherous  exercise.  But 
the  dUTerences  cast  an  interesting  light  on 
the  arguments  by  some  unions  and  industries 
that  It  Is  unfair  to  pick  them  out  for  restric- 
tions and  leave  the  rest  of  the  economy  free. 
It  Is  not  the  weak  groups  which  make  this 
complaint:  It  Is  the  ones  which  have  been 
raising  their  Incomes  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest.  It  Is  a  false  idea  of  equity  to  treat  the 
weak  and  the  strong  exactly  the  same.  And 
since  a  general  economy-wide  system  of  con- 
trols Is  neither  workable  nor  desirable,  to 
argue  against  selectivity  Is  to  hand  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  strong. 

But  If  there  are  a  number  of  groups  strong 
enough  to  extort  special  advantage  from  an 
uncontrolled  economy,  how  could  It  be  pos- 
sible to  get  them  to  accept  a  reduction  of 
their  advantage?  What,  If  anything,  might  b« 
done?  I  would  like  to  consider  the  question 
under  two  alternative  hypotheses:  (1)  that 
the  Administration  genuinely  wishes  to 
moderate  wage  and  price  inflation  without  a 
permanentiy  depressed  economy,  and  has  the 
political  skill  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
some  of  the  stronger  unions,  and  (3)  the 
possibly  more  plausible  assumption  that  the 
Administration  would  like  to  do  something 
but  maybe  not  too  much,  and  cannot  get  the 
unions  to  co(^;>erate. 

On  the  more  optimistic  assumption,  the 
solution  would  not  be  difficult.  The  earlier 
wage-price  guldeposts,  moderately  amended 
to  take  account  of  some  valid  technical  criti- 
cisms raised  in  subsequsnt  analysis,  would 
serve  to  provide  a  norm  for  wage  settlements 
in  those  power-play  negotiations  where  the 
public  nearly  always  loses.  If  they  could  be 
applied  only  to  automobtles  and  ntetals. 
transportation  and  pubUc  serrlces — that  Is. 
if  workers  In  these  fields  could  be  assured 
the  right  to  raise  tbetr  Incomes  at  the  same 
rate  as  national  output  per  man,  but  ik> 
more— a  stgnlflcant  fraction  of  otbsr  nsgo- 
tlated  contracts  would  line  up  on  the  same 
nonn  and  the  dimenslona  of  the  psoUsm 
could   be  cut  m  haU.  If  I 
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leader  I  would  not  agree  to  It  unleas  some- 
tblag  mn  also  done  to  stipulate  guidelines 
for  medical  feee,  to  block  price  Increaaee  In 
oondltloiu  of  exoeoa  capacity  In  the  oonoen- 
tiated  Induatrlefl,  and  to  atop  using  govern- 
mental controls  to  back  up  arbitrary  pric- 
ing In  oil  and  transport.  But  If  the  optimis- 
tic assumption  bad  any  validity  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  do  these  things  too.  The 
essence  of  the  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  Administration  believes  In  such  efforts 
at  stabUlaatlon  and  equity,  and  Is  willing 
to  take  the  trouble  of  exerting  pressure  when 
It  Is  needed.  It  would  be  needed.  People  do 
not  give  up  privileged  positions  easily. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  a  potentially  help- 
ful background  faotor  at  present  la  that 
productivity  oould  Increase  at  rates  well 
above  trend  averages  If  demand  were  stimu- 
lated. We  have  enormous  excess  capacity  and 
If,  profits  oould  rise  rapidly  even  with  fixed 
prices.  This  provides  some  extra  lee-way,  not 
present  when  the  guldeposts  were  put  under 
such  strain  In  1965-66,  to  authorize  wage 
Increases  while  blocking  price  Increases, 
without  fear  of  squeeelng  profits  and  the 
capacity  to  Invest.  That  extra  room  might 
well  be  used  to  aUow  unions  which  have 
not  negotiated  new  contraots  so  far  this  year 
to  make  settlements  for  Increases  above  any 
normal  trend-line  rate  of  productivity  In- 
crease. That  Is,  It  seems  both  unfair  and  xm- 
neoeaaary  to  insist  that  negotiations  in  the 
Immediate  future  be  aetUed  at  rates  that 
would  be  consistent  with  an  economy  that 
had  eliminated  inflation.  This  would  mean 
that  wage-price  Inflation  will  not  be  stopped 
oold.  But  that  is  probably  an  unrealistic  goal 
at  beet,  especially  when  It  Is  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  prices  of  Imports.  It  seems  too 
much  to  ain^-at  complete  stabilization,  but 
a  two-year  program  aimed  at  a  progressive 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  Inflation  could  per- 
mit lower  settlements,  without  inequity,  be- 
fore the  period  Is  over. 

On  the  less  optimistic  assum{>tlon,  that 
something  is  to  be  done  but  that  it  Is  not 
possible  to  get  any  cooperaUon  from  the 
union  it  is  not  necessary  to  throw  in  the 
towel.  Without  the  cooperation  of  any  union 
at  all,  the  government  can  bring  down  the 
price  of  oU,  or  at  least  stabUlze  it,  by  per- 
mitting American  oil  companies  to  bring  in 
more  or  their  external  sqppUes.  Similarly, 
the  many  government  agencies  which  regu- 
late rate-making  cotUd  be  directed  to  in- 
troduce somewhat  more  concern  for  the 
public  in  their  decisions.  To  raise  airline 
rates  this  year,  when  alrUne  load  factors 
were  Qfrtiaps  as  low  as  they  have  ever  been 
In  history,  was  a  depressing  example  of  a 
company-oriented  decision  adverse  to  ef- 
ficiency as  to  stabUizatlan.  I  was  delighted  to 
read  of  the  activity  of  The  Regulations  and 
Hevlew  Board.  In  intervening  before  the  ICC 
to  force  reconsideration  of  rate  Increases  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  approved  auto* 
matlcally  on  traditional  regulatory  grounds. 
And  I  was  disgusted  la»t  year  when  the  gov- 
ernment supported  Florida  tomato  growers 
in  limiting  Imports  of  Mexican  tomatoes  for 
the  specific  ptirpose  of  raising  prices  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  Administration  wishes 
to  do  something  serious  about  Inflation,  the 
best  place  to  start  may  be  with  the  govern- 
ment Itself. 

Beyond  that,  a  national  health  system  cre- 
ates both  the  means  and  the  responsibility 
to  do  something  about  norms  for  medical 
charges,  the  heavy  governmental  role  in  con- 
struction provides  great  poa«lt>llltles  for  af- 
fecting wage  trends  and  labor  practices  in 
this  area,  the  use  of  subsidies  and  regulation 
of  rates  gives  an  Important  toehold  In  trans- 
portation, and  a  return  to  more  active  anti- 
trust enforcement  could  increase  the  odds 
against  arbitrary  pricing  in  Industry  gen- 
eraUy.  None  of  that  requires  e^Iiclt  coopera- 
tion from  unions.  But  If  something  genuine 
were  being  accomplished  in  these  areas,  the 
chances  of  soch  cooperation  might  well 
tioprove. 


The  idea  of  a  freeze  Is  worrisome.  It  is  as  U 
the  hard  work  of  selecting  the  targets  that 
matter  most  and  devising  ways  to  cope  with 
individual  cases  could  be  escaped  by  waving 
a  magic  wand.  It  is  wrong  to  t.hink  that 
everything  can  be  controlled,  and  perhaps 
even  worse  to  try  to  do  it.  The  meet  likely 
result  would  be  general  failure  that  could 
discredit  the  selective  effort  that  is  needed.  A 
selective  effort,  in  turn,  is  unlikely  to  mean 
that  inflation  will  be  stopped  completely. 
But  it  shOTild  be  reduced,  and  some  otb^ 
objectives  which  are  at  least  equally  valuable 
could  be  served  at  the  same  time.  Perhaps 
the  most  worthwhile  goal  Is  to  cut  down 
on  the  uneconomic  wage  and  price  changes 
that  both  hurt  the  weak  and  reduce  real 
income:  to  use  the  powers  of  government  to 
define  and  promote  a  more  coherent  evolu- 
tion of  monetary  claims  In  the  Interest  of 
both  efficiency  and  falmeaa. 

Tebttmont  or  Raymond  J.  Sattlnixb,  Pro- 
rXSSOB  OF  BCONOMICS,  Baxnako  Collxcz, 
COLTTKBIA  UmVKXSITT 

Nxw  Toxx  Crrr, 

August  19,  1971. 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  your  Commit- 
tee's review  of  President  Nixon's  recently  an- 
nounced economic  stabilization  program.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  respond  to  specific  ques- 
tions, but  let  me  b^jn  with  a  few  brief 
comments. 

1)  With  one  exception,  the  foreign  ex- 
change side  of  the  program  strikes  me  as 
entirely  reasonable. 

First,  it  was  a  prudent  move  to  close  the 
gold  window.  As  a  practical  matter,  letting 
the  dollar  fioat  agaJnst  other  currencies  \a 
the  only  way  to  find  new  rates  of  exchange 
that  can  be  maintained  with  some  hope  of 
stability.  And  I  do  not  expect  the  dollar  to 
go  to  discounts  much  beyond  those  already 
established. 

Second,  my  major  reservation  has  to  do 
with  the  Import  surcharge.  For  one  thing, 
it  has  the  effect  of  complicating  the  process 
of  finding  equilibrium  rates  of  exchange. 
Moreover,  there  Is  a  risk  that  whatever  Its 
merits  as  a  negotiating  asset,  the  surcharge 
will  engender  reactions  from  other  countries 
that  will  complicate  the  problem  of  reach- 
ing agreement  on  new  exchange  rates  and 
new  machinery  for  settling  imbalances  in  in- 
ternational payments.  Hopefully,  it  will  be 
removed  soon — in  my  Judgment,  the  sooner 
the  better.  It  would  be  constructive  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  to  encourage  the 
administration  to  this  end. 

Third,  I  hope  the  arrangements  designed 
to  replace  the  now-abandoned  US  dollar 
standard  will  involve  pegged  rather  than  un- 
pegged exchange  rates.  A  wider  band  of  per- 
missible fluctuation  around  par  could  be 
helpful,  but  three  percent  on  either  side  of 
parity  Is  surely  the  outer  limit  of  what  would 
be  desirable.  Natixrally,  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  pegs  can  be  adjusted  without  the 
act  becoming  an  international  incident  of 
great  moment,  and  that  they  will  in  fact  be 
moved  up  or  down  as  circumstances  require. 
It  should  not  be  too  great  a  challenge  to 
foreign  exchange  technicians  to  devise  ar- 
rangements and  understandings  to  help  as- 
sure that  result,  and  I  suggest  they  be  asked 
to  do  so. 

Fourth,  the  present  fiexlblUty  of  exchange 
rates  should  be  taken  as  an  opportunity  to 
throw  off  the  whole  apparatus  of  restric- 
tions on  capital  flows.  These  have  been  in 
effect  now  for  about  eight  years,  all  the  time 
regarded  as  temporary,  and  it  should  be 
clear  now  that  they  are  Ineffective  and  coun- 
terproductive as  an  approach  to  meeting  a 
balance  of  payments  defldt.  Actually,  it  wUl 
be  impossible  for  the  dollar  to  float  to  true 
equilibrium  values  while  restrictions  on  in- 
ternational flows  of  capital  are  still  in  effect. 
I  hope  your  Committee  will  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  act  promptly  to  remove  them. 

Fifth,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  devise 


satisfactory  arrangements  for  holding  inter- 
national monetary  reserves.  This  Is  another 
task  for  technicians.  What  Is  Important  is 
that  reserves  should  function  not  only  as 
a  means  of  settling  payment  imbalances  but 
also  as  a  force  for  exercising  discipline  on 
the  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  of  nations 
participating  In  the  system.  The  object 
should  be  to  devise  machinery  that  will  have 
that  result. 

a)  The  Immediate  problem  on  the  domes- 
tic side  of  the  stabilization  program  is  to 
make  the  statutory.,  freeze  on  prices,  wages 
and  rents,  and  the  voluntary  freeze  on  divi- 
dends, work  effectively  and  equitably.  This 
will  require  a  hard  line  on  exemptions.  The 
granting  of  exemptions,  even  those  with 
merit,  will  vmdermliie  the  willingness  of 
those  not  exempt  to  cooperate  and  ultimately 
make  the  whole  i»ogram  unworkable.  I  have 
been  pleased  to  see  that  early  rulings  on  key 
questions  suggest  a  hard  line  is  being  taken. 
I  hope  your  Committee  will  support  such  a 
policy. 

For  the  longer  run  the  problem  is  to  devise 
a  follow-on  approach  that  will  be  more  viable 
than  a  freeze.  Of  course,  the  ultimate  goal 
must  be  to  eliminate  controls  altogether,  and 
return  to  a  free  market,  but  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  need  for  restraint  will  have 
disappeared  in  ninety  days,  and  unthinkable 
that  the  freeze  could  be  lifted  in  the  face  of 
continuing  upward  pressure  on  wages  and 
prices  without  some  alternative  arrangement 
In  Its  place.  Obviously,  plans  must  go  for- 
ward at  once — on  a  kind  of  crash  basis — for 
an  arrangement  more  flexible,  more  selec- 
tive and  more  equitable  than  a  freeze.  My 
preference  is  for  something  of  the  review 
board  type  rather  than  a  system  of  speclflc, 
mandatory  ceilings.  Your  Committee  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  making  suggestions  in  this  con- 
nection. 

3)  Let  no  one  delude  himself  that  freezes 
or  review  boards  put  an  end  to  Inflation — 
they  only  suppress  it  temporarily.  But  they 
do  provide  time  in  which  to  apply  funda- 
mental correctives — ^the  point  is  that  the 
time  be  used  productively.  One  need  not  be 
a  hard-shelled  monetarist  to  know  that  infla- 
tion Is  basically  a  monetary  phenomenon 
and  cannot  be  brought  under  control  except 
In  a  context  of  nonlnflationary  monetary  pol- 
icy. Accordingly.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
understand  that  a  freeze  on  prices  and  wages 
will  ultimately  come  to  nothing — and  the 
same  applies  to  any  other  program  of  direct 
controls — unless  accompanied  by  a  policy  in- 
volving money  supply  Increases  consistent 
with  stable  prices.  Considering  that  money 
supply  has  been  rising  for  over  six  months  at 
lO-to-12  percent  a  year,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  road  back  to  price  stability  must  be  a 
long  one.  I  have  all  along  warned  that  money 
policy  since  early  1970  was  essentially  infla- 
tionary. However,  now  that  we  are  on  an  in- 
flationary money  supply  path,  it  Is  no  time 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities.  In  a 
burst  of  new-found  prudence,  to  apply  mon- 
etary brakes  abruptly.  My  suggestion  Is  that 
they  concentrate  on  short  term  money  rates, 
not  on  monetctfy  aggregates,  orthodox  mone- 
tarists to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In 
the  circtunstances.  an  escalation  of  short 
term  rates,  up  to  and  possibly  above  six  per- 
cent on  90-day  Treasury  bills  (which  seemed 
Imminent  two  weeks  ago)  would  s\irely  start 
another  dislntermediation  process,  stop  the 
housing  expansion,  and  reverse  the  recovery. 
Fortunately,  money  rates  and  bond  yields 
moved  down  in  the  past  few  days,  particu- 
larly since  the  President  announced  his  pro- 
gram. The  object  of  Federal  Reaerve  policy 
must  be  to  encourage  that  trend. 

4)  Admittedly,  a  monetary  policy  designed 
to  avoid  dislntermediation  could,  and  prob- 
ably would.  Blow  the  process  of  overcoming 
inflation.  But  not  necessarily,  and  in  any 
case  It  U  a  risk  that  has  to  be  taken.  There 
is  a  greater  risk,  however.  In  that  Inveterate 
expansionists,   of   which   there   are   a  good 
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number,  will  seize  on  direct  controls  as  a 
shield  behind  which  to  puivue  essentially  in- 
flationary monetary  and  fiscal  poUcies.  This 
has  happened  again  and  again  in  the  wake 
of  devaluations  and  behind  the  presumed 
protection  of  Incomes  policies.  If  this  hap- 
pens in  our  case,  it  can  be  forecast  with  com- 
plete confidence  that  the  present  freeze,  and 
whatever  else  follows,  will  ultimately  break 
down  Therefore,  it  is  vitally  important  that 
your  Committee  support  not  only  a  Federal 
Reserve  pcUlcy  that  wUl  avoid  expansionist 
errors  but  a  budgetary  policy  that  will  do  the 
same.  In  this  connection,  I  believe  it  would 
bo  constructive  to  abandon  use  of  the  full 
employment  budget  concept.  It  should  be 
clear  by  now  that  a  large  federal  deficit,  even 
though  it  is  expected  to  disappear  at  full 
employment,  helps  perpetuate  Inflation  slde- 
by-side  with  unemployment  by  waraening  In- 
fiatlon  psychology  and  putting  upward  pres- 
sure on  Interest  rates. 

I  doubt  that  the  fiscal  proposals  in  the 
President's  program  will  prove  unduly  ex- 
pansionary or  Interfere  with  achievement  of 
antUnflatlon  objectives.  In  particular,  the 
resumption  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  is 
a  sound  proposal.  It  will  help  revise  a  se- 
verely depressed  caplUl  goods  Industry.  It  will 
create  Jobs.  It  will  promote  higher  produc- 
tivity and  help  reduce  costs.  And  by  reducing 
costs  It  will  help  overcome  Inflation.  All  in 
all,  a  constructive  step.  I  hope  your  Commit- 
tee will  advocate  prompt  action  by  Congress 
on  the  President's  tax  and  budget  proposals. 

5)  My  conclusion  Is  that:  provided  the 
freeze  Is  accompanied  by  an  adequately  dis- 
inflationary monetary  and  flscal  policy;  pro- 
vided it  is  replaced  in  due  course  by  more 
flexible  and  selective  control  arrangement; 
and  provided  everyone  cooperates,  the  Presi- 
dent's stabilization  program  will  put  us  in 
a  position  to  overcome  cost  and  price  infla- 
tion and  ultimately  to  resume  growth,  with- 
out the  impediment  of  direct  wage  and  price 
controls,  at  a  rate  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional potential. 

The  strategy  of  the  program  looks  good 
to  me.  What  is  needed  to  make  it  work  Is 
cooperation— from  the  Congress,  from  the 
leadership  of  labor  and  business  and  from 
the  whole  body  of  Americans.  If  I  may  say 
so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  primary  aim 
of  your  Committee  at  this  juncture  should 
be  to  do  everything  It  can  to  enlist  the 
needed  cooperation.  This  Is  not  a  matter  in 
which  we  can  afford  to  fail. 

Ratmond  J.  Satjlkieii. 

Statkicxnt  bt  Ralph  Nadkh 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  invitation  to  extend  my  comments 
on  aspects  of  the  Administration's  new  eco- 
nomic policies  and  proposals  submitted  to 
Congress. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  penetrate  the  semantic 
whirlwind,  the  facile  assurances  and  the  in- 
supportable economic  reasoning  which  have 
been  Issuing  from  government  spokesmen 
this  week  if  the  Administration's  package  la 
broken  down  into  its  constituent  parts,  con- 
fronted with  its  alleged  objectives  and  eval- 
uated within  this  context.  First,  however,  it 
Is  appropriate  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
process  of  this  decision-making. 

The  Administration  presents  a  fairly  per- 
suasive case  against  the  signaling  of  Its  move 
with  regard  to  the  dollar,  given  the  rampart 
speculation  thereto  in  international  money 
markets  and  other  well  known  varlablea. 
There  Is  no  excuse  however  for  the  Inordinate 
secrecy  attending  Its  other  decisional  prelim- 
inaries, particularly  when  there  is  a  great 
need  for  public  consideration  and  discussion 
and  fact  gathering.  As  my  subsequent  obser- 
vations will  Illustrate,  such  preliminaries, 
both  with  and  outalde  of  Congress,  might 
have  restrained  the  most  outrageously  special 
Interest  feattirea  of  the  package.  Beyond  that. 
It  Is  now  clear  that  a  number  of  corporate 


leaders  knew  In  advance  of  portions  of  the 
package.  Judging  by  its  exceptional  com- 
munique to  detUers  to  start  selling  1973  model 
cars  with  their  new  price  Increase  immedi- 
ately on  receipt  last  week.  General  Motors 
knew  what  was  coming  by  way  of  the  price 
freeze  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  slide  under 
the  deadline.  The  public  will  never  know 
probably  what  other  early  alerts  there  were 
and  what  other,  if  any,  quid  pro  quos  were 
agreed  to  in  this  ex  parte,  Informal  process  of 
government-corporate  understanding.  The 
process  of  secrecy  also  permits  these  policies 
to  be  announced  or  proposed  with  all  kinds  of 
projections  for  job  development  and  Infla- 
tion reduction  that  are  not  substantiated  in 
any  way  be  the  Treasury.  They  are  Issued  or 
proposed  either  as  flat  or  faith. 

The  declared  objectives  of  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  and  actions  are  to  Increase 
employment,  reduce  inflation  and  Improve 
our  competitive  position  In  world  trade.  The 
proposed  speedup  of  the  $50  personal  exemp- 
tion Increase  for  calendar  year  1972  and  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  should  help  one  or 
more  of  these  alms.  The  rest  of  the  Admin- 
istration's package  is  grossly  inequitable, 
cynically  Indifferent  to  the  needs  for  a  pro- 
gressive tax  policy  in  actuality.  It  will  not 
result  in  more  jobs  that  are  needed  and  Is 
harmful  of  consumer  Interests.  Let  us  take 
these  actions  or  proposals  one  by  one; 

1.  The  indefinite  10  percent  Import  sur- 
charge will  become  increasingly  counterpro- 
ductive the  longer  It  is  allowed  to  stay  In  ef- 
fect. It  will  erode  one  of  the  few  sources  of 
price  competition  for  many  domestically  pro- 
duced goods,  thus  raising  prices  to  the  con- 
Bvaaer  Indirectly  as  well  as  directly  for  the 
Imported  products.  It  has  a  regressive  ef- 
fect on  lower  Income  families  who  purchase 
man  of  these  cheeper  goods.  It  may  well  en- 
courage a  retaliatory  trade  war.  And  as  a 
Presidential  action,  the  surcharge  U  of  dubi- 
ous legality  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962 — a  serious  question  Into  which  the 
Congress  should  soon  inquire.  It  Is  possible 
that  the  surcharge  will  be  revoked  shortly, 
owing  to  the  powerful  opposition  of  the 
multinational  corporations.  Indeed,  already 
representatives  of  General  Motors,  the  Bank 
of  America  and  other  companies  have  voiced 
their  displeasure  publicly.  It  could  also  be 
that  the  surcharge  is  being  used  for  short 
range  tactical  purposes  in  the  negotiations 
over  the  dollar,  and  other  trade  matters  (es- 
pecially with  Japan)  which  are  commenc- 
ing. Whatever  may  occur,  the  surcharge  is 
no  ally  of  the  consmner  or  anti-inflationary 
policy. 

2.  The  tax  policies  and  proposals  have  to  be 
taken  with  the  accelerated  depreciation 
range  (ADR)  Issued  earlier  this  year  by  the 
TreasTiry.  Taken  together,  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  the  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
poration tax  vrtndfall,  and  ADR,  will  amount 
to  a  massive  tax  relief  to  corporations  of  nine 
billion  dollars  in  the  first  year  of  their  opera- 
tions. This  is  at  the  very  least  a  16%  tax  cut 
for  large  corporations  especially,  compared 
with  a  tl  billion  one-shot  accelerated  per- 
sonal exemption  cut  for  the  average  citizens 
or  roughly  1.2%  tax  reduction.  This  is,  of 
cotu-se,  per  se  grossly  inequitable.  Tlie  only 
possible  justification  left  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  provide  its  evidence  that  such  a  dia- 
orlminatlon  will  trickle  down  more  purchas- 
ing power  and  produce  more  jobs.  The  Treas- 
ury has  absolutely  no  studies  available  to 
make  this  justlflcatlon,  not  to  mention  the 
weakness  of  its  case  when  compared  with 
more  effective  alternatives  such  as  strong 
antitrust  enforcement,  corporate  excess  prof- 
its tax,  a  reduction  in  personal  income  tax 
to  Increase  consimaer  demand  In  a  under- 
utilized economy,  and  federal  expenditures 
In  effective  manpower  training,  mass  transit 
systems,  and  other  job  creating  activity  of 
high  social  utUlty.  These  altamaUves, 
coupled  with  anti-Inflationary  policies  to- 
ward Interest  rates,  would  Improve  the  effi- 


ciency of  the  economy  and  permit  consumer 
demand  to  direct  productive  decisions  much 
more  than  the  corporate  welfare  program  of 
the  Administration. 

In  particular:  The  proposed  Investment 
credit  of  10%  for  fiscal  1972  and  6%  there- 
after will  provide  a  tax  subsidy  of  from  94 
bUlion  to  $2.6  bUlion  annually  to  big  busi- 
ness. T^iis  proposal  coihes  on  top  of  the  ADR 
(depreciation)  regulations  which  are  sup- 
posed to  become  a  tax  subsidy  of  $3.9  bil- 
lion annually  to  corporations.  And  once 
again  DISC  (Domestic  Internatlcxutl  Sales 
Corporation)  Is  resurrected  to  provide  an  an- 
nual tax  windfall  of  almost  a  billion  dollars 
to  the  large  export  corporationi . 

Taken  together,  these  tax  breaks  amount 
to  $7  to  $9  billion  annually.  By  comparison, 
in  fiscal  year  1970,  the  last  year  for  which 
published  data  are  available,  corporations 
paid  a  total  of  only  $36  billion  In  Federal 
income  taxes.  In  short,  the  President  is  using 
the  excuse  of  a  mismanaged  economy  and 
the  resultant  crisis  atmosphere  to  cut  corpo- 
rate taxes  by  16  to  20  percent.  And  corporate 
profits  this  year  are  already  running  at  the 
rate  of  the  early  1969  pre-recesslon  period 
(2nd  quarter  profits  are  up  12%  over  2nd 
quarter  1970) .  It  would  have  been  a  triumph 
of  honesty  in  public  information  if  the 
President  had  so  stated  the  facts  In  his 
dramatic  announcement  of  last  Sunday  night. 
However,  the  message  was  clear  to  Wall 
Street,  where  stock  prices  jumped  30  points 
In  the  first  day  of  trading. 

Look  at  these  corporate  tax  bonanzas  one 
by  one.  The  so-called  "ADR"  depreciation 
regulations  were  announced  by  President 
Nixon  last  January.  These  regulations  are 
supposed  to  provide  an  aimual  $3.9  billion 
tax  windfall  to  corporations  by  allowing 
them  to  write  off  machinery  and  equipment 
faster  than  it  Is  actually  used  up.  President 
Nixon  termed  ADR  a  "reform  to  create  Jobs 
and  growth."  However,  since  his  pronounce- 
ment the  regtilatlons  have  been  subjected  to 
healthy  public  scrutiny.  It  is  now  fairly  well 
agreed  that  ADR  will  have  no  significant 
short  term  effects  for  at  least  18  to  24 
months.' 

That  estimate  does  not  Include  the  delay 
due  to  reluctance  of  business  to  rely  on  ADR 
unless  the  regulations  are  upheld  by  the 
courts.  A  lawsuit  currently  In  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court,  to  be  argued  by  Dean  Bernard 
Wolfman  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  Scho<4,  charges  that  the  regulations 
constitute  an  unlawful  usurpation  of  Con- 
gressional taxing  powers  by  the  executive. 
The  Treasury  estimates  that  ADR,  if  legal, 
would  cut  corporate  taxes  by  about  six  per- 
cent. 

It  is  dismaying  to  observe  the  Administra- 
tion attempt  to  Impose  a  big  business  invest- 
ment tax  credit  in  addition  to  the  expensive 
depreciation  subsidy.  The  Investment  credit 
of  10%  for  fiscal  1972  and  6%  thereafter 
would  provide,  to  repeat,  a  tax  subsidy  of 
from  $4  biUlon  to  $2.5  billion  annually  to 
corporations. 

Professor  Robert  Eisner,  a  prominent  econ- 
omist specializing  in  the  study  of  deter- 
minants of  capital  Investment,  finds  the  in- 
vestment credit  unwarranted.  I  insert  for 
the  record  a  letter  written  this  week  to  the 
New  York  Times  by  Professor  Eisner.  (IN- 
SERT EXHIBIT  #  A).  He  notes  that  the 
Investment  credit  is  "a  huge  multi-bllllon 
dollar  tax  concession  to  essentially  large, 
capital-intensive  business  while  welfare  re-* 
form  and  direct  efforts  to  aid  the  cities,  and 
aid  the  poor  and  put  the  unemployed  back 
to  work  are  delayed  or  abandoned." 

As  Professor  Eisner  noted  In  his  earliw^ 
statement  of  opposition  to  ADR  (which  I  In- 
troduce into  the  record)  (Insert  Exhibit  B) 
".  .  .  one  of  the  last  places  where  I  would 
think  that  government  intervention,  help  or 
subsidy  Is  called  for  la  in  the  Investment  de- 
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dBloiis  of  the  gTMt  bulk  of  American  In- 
dustry. There  U  no  need  for  a  handout  to 
Ammean  industry  to  persuade  them  to  do 
what  should  be  In  their  own  Interest,  that  Is 
have  the  optimal  capital  and  InTestment 
policies  for  their  own  efllclency  and  profits." 

P^uthermore,  even  If  the  Administration  Is 
committed  to  provide  tax  rewards  for  con- 
ventional business  Investment  decisions,  are 
there  not  means  of  applying  the  Investment 
credit  to  provide  economic  stimulus  at  far 
less  cost?  The  most  simple  modification  In 
the  Administration  proposal  would  be  to  ap- 
ply the  Investment  credit  at  10%  this  year, 
and  6%  next  year,  with  termination  the  year 
after.  There  is  concern  about  stimulating  the 
economy  this  year.  Conditions  In  two  years 
may  be  as  different  as  they  were  two  years 
ago,  when  the  Administration  so\ight  repeal 
of  the  7%  credit.  The  need  to  stimulate  the 
badly  managed  economy  In  the  short  run 
should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  a  per- 
petual tax  concession  to  big  business.  The 
fact  that  the  Administration  went  whole  hog 
in  Its  proposals  further  supports  the  con- 
tention of  a  growing  number  of  critics  in- 
cluding Professor  Paul  Samuelson  that  this 
move  was  a  bonanza  for  big  corporations 
while  citizens  receive  a  tiny  one  year  tax 
reduction. 

Another  modification  m  the  Administra- 
tion's expensive  proposal  would  be  to  apply 
the  Investment  credit  on  an  "incremental" 
basis.  There  Is  no  need  to  subsidize  Industry 
for  the  biilk  of  Investments  which  take  place 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  A  sub- 
stantially higher  rate  of  tax  credit  could  be 
applied  Just  to  equipment  spending  which 
would  not  have  been  undertaken  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  tax  subsidy.  Again,  I  draw  at- 
tention to  Professor  Eisner's  April  6  letter 
opposing  ADR. 

Finally,  It  shoxild  be  noted  that  the  term 
"Job  development  tax  credit,"  as  applied  to 
the  Investment  credit  Is  a  political  deception 
of  serious  proportions.  The  investment  credit 
will  stimulate  purchase  of  capital  equip- 
ment, thereby  making  Industry  less  labor- 
intensive  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case. 

The  proposed  reduction  In  Federal  em- 
ployment by  5%  in  one  year  will  cost 
roughly  150,000  Jobs.  When  Tom  Stanton  at- 
tempted to  learn  how  many  Jobs  the  Admin- 
istration felt  would  be  created  by  the  In- 
vestment credit,  he  was  given  a  remarkable 
run-around. 

A  call  to  the  White  House  press  office  led 
to  a  referral  to  the  Treasury  office  of  pub- 
lic Information.  A  Treasttry  public  Informa- 
tion officer  then  suggested  he  call  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  saying  that  the  Job 
development  flg\ires  were  "not  produced  In 
Treasury  as  far  as  I  know." 

A  CEA  official  stated  that  "the  estimation 
of  Jobs  created  Is  dlfDcvdt.  If  the  figures  were 
developed,  they  should  have  been  developed 
In  the  Treasury." 

The  call  to  an  official  of  the  Treasury  tax 
policy  branch  brought  the  response  that 
"there  are  no  figures  for  release  at  this 
time." 

As  Mr.  Stanton  concluded,  trying  to  pin 
the  Administration  down  was  about  like 
"trying  to  nail  a  four  foot  slab  of  Jello  to  a 
waU." 

The  Administration  was  not  content  to 
add  the  expensive  investment  credit  subsidy 
to  the  depreciation  windfall.  It  has  fiuther 
attempted  to  resurrect  the  DISC  (Domestic 
International  Sales  Corporation)  proposal  as 
a  means  of  reducing  corporate  taxes  by  yet 
an  additional  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  DISC 
Idea  Is  a  proposal  virtually  to  exen^t  ex- 
ports profits  from  income  taxation.  As  with 
the  Investment  credit  and  the  depreciation 
regulations,  DISC  will  primarily  benefit  large 
corporations.  The  Commerce  Department 
estimates  that  about  100  of  the  largest  TT.S. 
firms  count  for  over  half  of  all  VS.  exports. 
This  means  that  over  half  of  DIBO's  wind- 


fall benoAts  will  automatlcaJly  go  to  thoae 
same  large  corporatlona. 

As  Chairman  RusaeU  Lone  (D.-La.)  noted 
whan  the  insc  giveaway  faUad  last  year,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  decided  that  the 
proposal  would  cost  mora  than  the  Admin- 
IstraUon  estimated,  and  "wouldn't  do  nearly 
as  much  good  ss  the  Administration  hopes." 

The  Administration  announced  Sunday 
night  that  "DdSC  wlU  Increase  export  sales 
roughly  $1.5  billion  a  year."  Th\a  is  the  same 
kind  of  exaggerated  estimate  presented  by 
the  Administration  last  year.  Th*  staff  of 
the  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  TszatloQ  found  no  basis  for 
such  optimism.  Their  more  sober  analysis 
sets  the  likely  exp<»t  gain  at  $300  to  $480 
million  per  year.  (I  Introduce  a  oopy  of  that 
Important  report  into  the  record).  (INSRRT 
EXHIBIT  #  C).  The  cost  of  DISC  claimed 
by  the  Administration  has  also  been  chal- 
lenged as  luu'eallstlc.  The  Administration 
claims  a  cost  o<  $600  million,  while  some 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee convincingly  argue  that  the  cost  will 
be  closer  to  $955  million  annually.  DISC  Is 
a  billion  dollar  boondoggle.  Its  Inclusion 
with  the  President's  other  tax  proposals  high- 
lights the  tendency  to  clothe  special  Interest 
tax  cuts  In  the  garb  of  economic  stimulation. 
The  absence  of  any  available  Treasury  study 
to  support  Its  export  gain  predictions  under 
present  conditions  either  shows  that  the  De- 
partment doesn't  want  the  public  to  know 
what  It's  doing  or  the  Department  Itseif 
doesn't  want  to  know  what  it's  doing  to  the 
public.  In  either  case  this  Committee  should 
find  out. 

In  addition  to  these  corptvate  tax  wind- 
falls, the  Administration  proposes  abolltloii 
of  the  automobile  excise  tax.  Before  the  Con- 
gress accepts  this  proposal,  which  wlU  cost 
$2.3  billion  In  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year  alone,  it  should  carefully  consider  what 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  already  done 
for  the  automobile  industry: 

1.  On  June  23  of  this  year  the  Adminis- 
tration adopted  a  set  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion regulations,  which  are  now  being  chal- 
lenged in  the  courts,  which  would  allow  the 
auto  manufacturers  to  depreciate  their  pur- 
chases of  capital  equipment  20%  faster  than 
they  could  before.  These  regulations  were 
made  retroactive  to  January  1  of  this  year 
which  granted  the  Industry  an  extra  windfall 
since  the  regulations  apply  to  purchases 
made  before  the  auto  manufacturers  knew 
whether  or  not  they  would  be  adopted.  Since 
the  auto  Industry  Invests  substantial  regtilar 
amounts  In  capital  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery, this  tax  break  is  even  more  valuable 
for  them  than  for  corporations  in  general. 

2.  The  President  has  now  proposed  a  tax 
Investment  credit  (which  he  and  his  Treas- 
ury Secretary  euphemistically  refer  to  as  a 
"Job  development  credit")  of  10%  for  one 
year  (until  August  16,  1972)  and  5%  there- 
after. Again,  because  the  auto  industry  tends 
to  be  a  capital-intensive  Industry,  this  pro- 
posal is  especially  generous  to  It. 

3.  In  addition,  the  President  has  Imposed 
a  10%  surcharge  on  Imports  which  has  had 
the  effect  of  dampening  what  little  price 
competition  the  American  automobile  in- 
dustry faces,  namely  foreign  cars.  With  the 
surcharge  of  10%  added  to  the  prices  of  the 
one  sixth  of  the  auto  market  which  foreign 
imports  now  control,  the  only  beneficiaries 
will  be  Ford,  Gil,  and  Chrysler,  not  the 
American  consumer. 

4.  As  a  final  act  of  beneficence  for  the  auto 
Industry,  the  Administration  Is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  negotiating  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
which,  according  to  newspaper  reports 
{Washingrton  Post,  August  19.  1971,  p.  1) 
will  amoimt  to  arovuid  12  % .  What  this  means 
for  the  auto  industry  Is  that  once  the  "tem- 
porary" surcharge  of  10%  Is  Ufted,  prices  of 
foreU^  oars  will  permanently  Increase  by 
around  12%. 


Barely  has  any  government  done  so  much 
for  an  industry  In  so  short  a  tlms. 

FlnaUy,  the  auto  Industry  apparenUy  will 
be  only  aUghtty  affected  by  the  BO  day  wage- 
price  treeM.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  report- 
ed yesterday  that:  (WSJ.  August  19,  1971, 
p.  14,  col.  1) 

The  auto  Industry's  large  wage  increases 
late  last  year  have  largely  been  covered  by 
a  series  of  hefty  price  Increases  on  1971 
models.  This  fact  alone  makes  the  com- 
panies more  fortunate — at  least  for  the 
moment — than  those  firms  locked  into  a 
combination  of  recent  wage  Increases  and 
froEen,  or  rescinded,  prices. 

Even  If  the  auto  industry  were  not  to  raise 
Its  prlcee,  the  proposal  of  the  President  ap- 
pear misplaced  in  terms  of  national  prior- 
ities. In  the  United  States  there  are  over  100 
million  registered  vehicles;  about  9  tlr^^lnnn 
cars  are  sold  each  year;  profits  tor  the  Indus- 
try this  year  (eep>eclally  for  Oeneral  Motors) 
are  substantial;  the  problems  of  air  pollution 
and  traffic  congestion  caused  by  theee  ve- 
hicles are  enormous.  It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain a  reason  for  stimulating  increased  pur- 
chases from  this  industry.  It  has  been  having 
a  record  year  in  sales  and  employment  and 
profits  are  up  substantially.  In  addition,  the 
UAW  doesn't  approve  of  the  President's  do- 
mestic proposals. 

Of  equal  Importance,  the  President's  pro- 
posal is  misplaced  in  terms  of  equity.  Lower 
prices  for  new  cars — at  least  for  the  next 
90  days — constitutes  a  saving  for  those 
Americans  who  are  wealthy  enough  to  af- 
ford them  in  the  first  place.  According  to  the 
President  this  class  consists  of  8  million 
Americans.  On  the  other  hand  the  tens  of 
millions  of  less  fortunate  Americans  who 
would  have  been  assisted  by  welfare  reform 
and  the  benefits  of  effective  and  equitable 
revenue  sharing  have  been  asked  to  pay  the 
price  of  the  Nixon  tax-out  program. 

Even  putting  the  quef.tion  of  equity  aside, 
It  makes  more  sense  to  put  a  dollar  in  the 
hands  of  low  income  families  who  will  si>end 
it  rather  than  the  higher  Income  family  who 
will  buy  a  new  car  and  who  will  be  Inclined 
to  save  part  of  it.  It  makes  more  sense  to 
cut  personal  Income  taxes  by  the  equivalent 
of  the  auto  excise  tax,  letting  consumers  de- 
cide what  they  want  to  buy.  Rather  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  saying  in  effect  that  they 
should  buy  more  cars.  Putting  the  auto 
excise  tax  Incomes  into  a  mass  transit  pro- 
gram would  employ  new  workers  rather  than 
afford  more  overtime  to  auto  workers  if  more 
cars  are  sold  due  to  abolition  of  the  auto 
excise  tax.  The  Administration  oft-repeated 
figure  of  125,000  new  auto  worker  Jobs,  if 
the  auto  tax  is  abolished,  is  as  phony  as  a 
new  car's  chrome  ornamentation.  They  can- 
not support  this  figure  with  any  hard  data. 

The  prospect  of  what  will  happen  to  car 
prices  after  the  90  days  are  over  should  make 
Congress  extremely  reluctant  to  repeal  the 
auto  excise  tax.  The  auto  industry  has  been 
notorlo\is  for  its  lack  of  competition  in 
prices.  The  Nixon  Administration  has  as- 
sured the  auto  Industry  that  foreign  com- 
petition will  be  placed  permanently  at  a 
substantial  disadvantage.  The  auto  manu- 
facturers have  the  power  to  raise  its  prices 
by  7%  after  the  freeze  and  stUl  maintain  a 
favorable  competitive  advantage  over  Im- 
ported cars.  Should  this  happen  then  the 
effect  of  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  would  be  to 
take  $2.8  billion  in  revenues  and  pour  into 
the  profit  statements  of  DM,  Ford,  and 
Chrysler.  (The  dealer  would  have  additional 
fiexlblllty  to  combine  variables  at  the  retail 
level  to  mask  their  slice  of  the  auto  excise 
tax  gap.  The  net  effect  of  this  change  when 
combined  with  the  President's  proposed  cut- 
back in  federal  expendltiu«s  would  be  de- 
creased aggregate  demand,  hence  more'  reces- 
sion. This  is  so  because  currently  the  govern- 
ment is  spending  the  $2.3  bUUon.  Should  this 
money  be  transferred  to  the  auto  manufac- 
turers It  is  clear  that  they   would  retain 
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some,  distribute  some  as  dividends,  and 
spend  the  rest  on  Investments.  However,  they 
would  not  spend  the  100%  of  the  $2.3  billion 
which  Is  being  spent  right  now. 

The  prospects  of  this  bonanza  have  not 
been  unnoticed  on  WaU  Street  where  the 
Bto<^s  of  the  auto  maaufAoturers  have  aky- 
rooketed  upwards. 

The  risk  of  the  President's  pn^KMal  re- 
sulting In  higher  auto  prices  and  decreased 
demand  can  best  be  avoided  by  continuing 
the  auto  excise  tax.  There  are  several  other 
ways  to  cut  taxes  which  are  more  equitable 
and  mora  likely  to  result  in  increased  aggre- 
gate demand. 

It  aeema  elaar  that  the  AdmlnistzwtioD  has 
no  plans  for  forcing  the  auto  manufacturers 
to  insura  that  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  would 
be  passed  along  to  the  ooosumer.  In  his 
television  q>eech  of  Sunday  night  the  Presi- 
dent did  say: 

I  shall  Insist  that  the  American  auto  in- 
dustry pass  this  tax  reduction  on  to  the 
nearly  8  million  customers  who  ara  buying 
automobiles  this  year. 

However,  the  President  did  not  elaborate 
then  nor  has  any  Administration  apoksHnan 
explained  since,  how  this  is  to  be  acoom- 
pllabed.  In  fact,  the  White  House  explana- 
tion (which  was  printed  in  the  New  York 
Time*,  August  16,  1971)  of  the  President's 
new  policies  implies  that  the  Administration 
Intends  to  rely  on  voluntaiy  efforts  by  De- 
troit to  keep  car  prices  down.  Specifically, 
the  White  House  explanation  stated: 

It  U  antiolpattd  that  all  of  thU  tax  re- 
duction toiU  be  reflected  in  lower  automotrtle 
price*.  This  will  mean  an  average  reduction 
in  new  automobile  prices  of  $200  per  car  .  . . 
(Emphasis  added) 

On  Monday,  Ford  President  Lee  laoocca 
conceded  that  his  company  could  not  con- 
trol the  dealers  In  this  regard.  Oongrees 
should  not  have  faith  in  the  use  of  moral 
suasion  to  prevent  rising  prlcee  in  the  auto- 
industry.  Oongresa  should  also  accept  no 
delay  by  the  automobile  Indus^  In  com- 
pliance with  safety  and  poUution  standards 
already  long  overdue,  with  such  government 
largess  going  to  the  industry. 

For  the  past  17  years  the  OoDgreas  1ms  ac- 
quiesced in  Executive  InitiatiTes  to  shift  the 
burden  of  taxation  away  from  corporations, 
and  eq>eclally  large  corporations.  Specifi- 
cally: 

1.  In  1964  the  Congress  passed  legislation 
enabling  companies  to  depredate  their 
machinery  and  equipment  at  accelerated 
rates. 

2.  In  1962  the  Kennedy  Administration 
adopted  new  regulations  shortening  the  lives 
of  many  differant  types  of  machinery  enab- 
ling even  faster  write-offs. 

3.  Also,  from  1962  to  1969,  Congress  sn- 
acted  the  7%  Investment  tax  credit,  which 
among  other  things,  was  supposed  to  make 
our  industries  mora  oompetltlvs  abroad  and 
thus  help  solve  the  balance  of  payments 
problem.  The  decision  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration to  devalue  the  dollar  is  an  appro- 
priate measure  of  the  efficacy  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  in  solving  our  balance  of 
payments  problem. 

4.  In  1964  the  corporate  tax  rate  was  low- 
ered in  stages  to  48%  from  52%. 

5.  In  June  of  this  year  the  Administra- 
tion adopted  new  regulations  of  questionable 
legality  which  allowed  corporations  to  de- 
preciate quidified  machinery  and  equipment 
20%  faster  than  was  praviously  allowed. 

6.  Now  the  Nixon  Administration  has  pro- 
posed yet  another  raid  on  the  treasury  for 
the  benefit  of  corporate  America:  a  10%  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  one  year  and  a  6% 
credit  thereafter.  This  will  cost,  according 
to  the  Administration's  own  estimates,  $3 
bUllon  in  fiscal  1972,  $4  bUllon  in  fiscal  1973, 
and  $2.5  blUlon  annually  thereafter  in  tax 
revenues.  This  is  In  addition  to  the  tens  of 
bullous  in  lost  tax  revenues  which  corporate 


America  has  reoMved  in  the  past  17  yeara 
due  to  the  generosity  of  Congress  and,  espe- 
daUy,  the  Executive. 

Obvlo\isly,  the  govranment  must  raise  a 
substantial  amount  of  revenue  each  year  to 
pay  for  its  functions.  To  the  extent  that 
corporate  taxes  are  lowwed,  whether  directly 
by  decreasing  the  ratee  or  indirectly  by  IRS 
regulations,  credits,  and  aooelerated  depreda- 
tion; other  taxes  must  be  either  increased 
or  remain  at  artlflciaUy  high  levels.  The  taxes 
on  personal  income  of  the  individual  in  the 
United  States — though  fUled  with  exemp- 
tions, exclusions,  deductions  and  exceptions, 
mostly  for  the  wealthy — bear  heavUy  on  the 
average  taxpayer.  The  time  has  oome  for  the 
Congress  to  restore  the  Imbalance  or.  at  the 
very  least,  to  insure  that  it  Is  not  further 
distorted. 

rooTNora 

I  Economist  Dale  Jorgenson,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  AT&T  in  favor  of  the  ADR  deprecia- 
tion regtilatlons,  concluded  that  "there  is  a 
general  consensus  that  the  [economic]  im- 
pact wUl  not  be  an  immediate  one;  tbaX  the 
average  lag  In  investment  expenditure  re- 
quires about  18-24  months."  It  shoiUd  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Jorgenson  believes  that  the 
regulations  wUl  have  beneficial  long  run 
effects,  although  other  economists  differ 
sharply  with  him  on  the  value  as  compared 
with  other  economic  measTizea  o(  slmUar 
cost. 

Statxmknt  or  Paul  Postkr,  ArrosNST-AT- 
Law,  Washington,  D.C,  Fosmkr  Adicinis- 
THATOK,  Omcx  OF  Pbicx  Admikistkation 

I  am  glad  to  accept  the  Committee's  in- 
vitation to  be  present.  I  have  no  prepared 
statement  but  I  have  over  the  weekend  done 
a  Uttle  research,  and  I  have  some  statistics 
that  I  would  brlefiy  like  to  refer  to  reflecting 
the  experience  that  George  Taylor  and  I 
shared,  and  later  Mike  Di  Salle,  attempting 
to  administer  wage  and  price  control. 

First  of  aU,  let  me  say  I  endorse  and  sup- 
port the  President's  poUcy  for  the  90-day 
wage  and  price  freeze.  As  I  shaU  subsequent- 
ly observe,  what  happens  after  90  days,  I 
think,  Is  the  critical  and  important  thing. 

Now  both  OPA  and  OPS  Issued  price 
freeses  which  remained  In  effect  throughout 
the  period  of  regulation,  although  subse- 
quently modified  by  ^>eoial  regulations  and 
exemption  procedures.  In  each  case  this 
freeze  came  after  a  six -month  period  of  very 
severe  infiation,  and  was  intended  to  prevent 
further  Inflation  at  the  cost  of  seme  injustice 
of  a  more  detailed  pattern  of  regulation  was 
begun  and  the  necessary  bureaucracy  was 
assembled. 

For  example,  in  the  six  months  following 
Pearl  Harbor,  December  1941  through  May  of 
1942,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  Increased  at 
the  rate  of  one  percent  a  month.  In  May  of 
1942  prices  were  ordered  frozen  at  the  Mar«di 
1942  levels  by  the  general  maxlmiim  price 
regulation.  Promptly 

Senator  PsoxiciaK.  Mr.  Porter,  when  you 
say  prices  Increased  at  the  rate  of  one  per- 
cent a  month,  are  you  talking  annual  rate 
or  was  that  the  actual  increase  for  each 
month? 

Mr.  PoBTBi.  Actual  Increase  for  each 
month. 

Senator  Pboxacxbx.  The  annual  rate  was 
around  12  percent? 

Mr.  PoBTBK.  Tes,  Mr.  After  the  Oeneral  Max. 
as  it  was  popularly  known  or  unpopulariy 
known,  I  might  say,  the  next  12  months  the 
rate  of  increase  was  slowed  down  to  about 
.66  percent  per  month  so  it  did  work,  but  the 
greatest  proportion  of  thoee  Increasee 

Senator  Paoxmsx.  What  you  did  was  cut 
it  in  half,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  PosTxa.  I  am  talking  about  after  the 
general  maximum  price  ngulaMon  of  1942 
was  put  into  effect,  and  the  rate  was  then 
one  percent  a  month,  slowed  down  to  .62 
percent  a  month. 


Senator  Pioxmax.  So,  from  one  percent  to 
.62  would  mean  it  was  cut  about  in  half. 

Mr.  PoKTxs.  Cut  about  In  half  and  the  big- 
gest proportion  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  repre- 
sented agriciatiu-al  commodities  which  were 
not  then  vinder  regulation. 

Senator  Pxoxicixx.  I  see. 

Mr.  PoxTXB.  Now,  AprU  1948  there  came  the 
hdd-the-line  order,  and  over  the  next  three 
years  the  rate  of  infiation  was  slowed  down 
to  .13  percent  or  a  total  of  6.6  percent  for  a 
period  of  37  months,  which  at  the  time  was 
a  very  conunendable  record. 

During  the  period  of  June  1946  to  March 
1947  prices  were  decontrolled  very  rapidly, 
and  after  VJ-Day,  the  lid  was  taken  off  prac- 
tlcaUy  completely. 

During  this  9-month  period  the  Constuner 
Price  Index  increased  17.3  percent  or  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  two  percent  per  month. 

Now,  the  Second  World  War  experience  in 
rents  shows  even  a  greater  stablUty  than 
prices  in  general,  and  I  take  particular  pride 
In  this  because  I  was  ths  first  Federal  Rent 
Administrator  in  March  of  1942,  and  by 
August  of  that  year  we  had  over  400  defense 
rental  areas  under  regtUartlon.  We  not  only 
frose  the  rents  but  we  roUed  them  back,  and 
in  the  six  months  increase,  six  month  period 
foUovrlng  Pearl  Harbor,  rents  had  increased 
at  the  unbeUevable  rate  of  32  percent  per 
month.  Tou  recaU  the  housing  shortages  at 
that  period,  the  influx  of  the  labor  supply 
into  the  congested  shipyard  areas  and  ship- 
yard  plants,  but  during  the  one  year  follow- 
ing the  general  freeze  rents  decUned,  actuaUy 
declined,  at  the  rate  of  .14  percent  as  opposed 
to  an  Increase  of  .66  per  month  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  And  in  the  three  years 
foUowlng  the  hold-the-llne  order  rents  in- 
creased ozUy  slightly  as  opposed,  to  .01  per- 
cent per  month  as  opposed  to  .18  percent  per 
nvonth  In  consumer  prices. 

Senator  Psoxioxx.  Tou  say  .01? 

Mr.  PoBTxa.  .01. 

Senator  Pxoxmxx.  And  this  was  1/lOOth  ot 
one  percent. 

Mr.  FoiTKB.  Precisely. 

Senator  Paoxmxx.  In  other  words,  prac- 
ticaUy  steble. 

Mr.  PoBTBX.  Well,  rents  remained  under 
control  during  the  initial  period  of  decontrol, 
and  increased  only  by  6/lOOths  of  one  percent 
per  month  from  July  of  1946  to  March  of 
1947  at  a  time  when  the  consumer  price  in- 
dex was  going  up  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
percent  per  month. 

Then  came  decontrol  but  from  March  1947 
through  December  1948  when  controls  were 
eased  to  aUow  Increases  in  rents,  rents  in- 
creased at  about  a  half  of  a  percent  per 
month  or  a  total  of  8.6  percent  in  the  year 
and  a  half  period,  but  the  Increase  between 
June  and  December  of  1947  was  more  than 
the  entire  prior  Mght  year  period  under  con- 
trols. 

In  other  words,  the  rent  control  was  held 
at  about  one  point  during  the  period  of  the 
war. 

Now,  if  at  this  point  I  may  indulge  in  a 
Uttle  pencmal  reminlsoenoe  I  woxUd  like  to 
volunteer  gratuitous  advice  to  my  friend 
John  Oonnally,  because  the  role  of  a  price 
contrtaier  as  Oovemor  Dl  SaUe  wlU  verify, 
Dr.  Taylor  wiU,  Is  not  a  happy  one.  My  sec- 
retary had  dug  this  out  over  the  weekend 
that  I  consider  one  of  my  most  priceless 
momentoes.  It  was  from  Headlines,  a  pub- 
Ucattcm  of  the  National  Real  Estate  Associ- 
ation on  the  occasion  of  my  resignation  from 
the  StabiliEstlon  Board  and  return  to  the 
private  sector.  There  was  this  tribute  that 
was  paid  to  me: 

"Farewell  to  Porter 

"Paul  Porter  has  announced  his  resigna- 
Uon. 

"He'U  probably  beat  the  bouncer  to  the 
door  by  a  hop  and  a  skip.  Eight  mUUon 
smaU  property  owners  wUl  cheer  the  bouncer. 

"He  was  a  faithless  pubUc  ssrvant.  Be  was 
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given  vast  dIscieUmary  pow«r  by  «  trustful 
Congrees. 

"He  was  given  a  blueprint  of  fair  procedure 
In  dealing  with  rents.  Rents  were  to  go  up 
If  taxes  and  coets  went  up.  TlM  directive  was 
clear.  He  followed  no  p&rt  of  It. 

"Paul  Porter  had  In  his  bands  the  saving 
•nd  welfare  of  eight  million  small  owners  of 
rental  properties,  mostly  one-  to  four-family 
homes. 

"He  chose  to  Ignore  every  tenet  of  decency 
and  good  faith. 

"In  no  area  did  he  Increase  rents  In  spite 
of  Increased  taxes  and  coete. 

"His  kangaroo  court  gave  relief  almost 
solely  to  owners  who  invested  more  '^apltal", 
which  as  I  read  the  statute  Is  what  we  were 
supposed  to  do. 

"He  misrepresented  facts  to  Congress  when 
he  said  that  owners  had  better  Income  by 
reason  of  more  tenants  when  90  percent  of 
the  owners  had  not. 

"He  ridiculed  millions  of  small  people, 
whose  property  the  Oovernment  had  seized 
and  held.  In  their  utter  helplessness. 

"He  compelled  owners  living  on  reduced 
Incomes  from  services  rendered,  to  subsidize 
tenants  whose  tococnes  were  doubled  or 
trebled. 

"He  was  the  polished  demagogue,  the 
stooge  for  left  wing  planners  of  a  proletarian 
dictatorship." 

I  consider  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  my 
prlcelees  mementoes  because  rents  did  not 
move 

Senator  Pboxmux.  Are  you  saying,  Mr. 
Porter,  that  yo\ir  advice  to  Mr.  Oonnally  Is 
to  be  tough,  to  provide  no  exceptions,  to  In- 
sist  on  full  and  oocnplete  enforcement  right 
across  the  bo«rd? 

Mr.  PoKTEK.  For  the  first  90  days,  yes,  and 
thereafter  as  long  as  he  can  get  away  with  It. 
(Laughter.] 

Senator  Pkoxmixx.  Very  good. 

Mr.  PoR-m.  I  have  commented  on  rents 
and  I  am  sure  that  your  very  capable  expert 
staS  has  these  data  but  I  have  a  table  here 
that  I  would  like  to  offer  for  the  record  that 
shows  the  behavior  of  prices  beglzmlng  with 
December  of  1941  through  December  of  1948, 
and  I  think  this  statistically  reflects  in  a 
rather  dramatic  way  the  Impact  of  the  gen- 
eral maximum  price  regulations  and  the 
bold-the-line  order,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Dl 
Salle  to  update  that  when  he  assumes  Juris- 
diction. 

The  Korean  War,  as  Oovemor  Dl  Salle  can 
testify,  that  experience  was  somewhat  simi- 
lar. Prices  were  relatively  stable  in  the  first 
half  of  1950,  prior  to  the  North  Korean  in- 
vasion In  June.  Beginning  in  June,  however, 
retail  prices  Increased  at  a  rate  of  over  one 
percent  per  month  while  wholesale  prices  in- 
creased by  over  1 A  percent. 

Now,  Oovernor  Dl  Salle  then  ordered  a  gen- 
eral tneze  under  the  Oeneral  Ceiling  Price 
Regulation,  as  it  was  then  called,  which  was 
instituted  1961.  January  36,  1951,  to  remain 
In  effect  until  March  of  1953.  At  that  point 
there  was  no  significant  Inflation  following 
decontrol,  and  I  have  here  a  brief  summary 
of  the  behavior  of  the  Consvuner  Price  Index, 
the  housing  or  rent  Index  from  February  of 
1950  through  March  of  1954.  to  show  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  using  February  of  1950 
as  104.  it  rose  to  114.9  by  March  of  1954, 
which  was  a  relatively  stable  movement 
prlcewlse.  Housing  which  Included  shelter  as 
well  as  a  bouse  from  104.6  in  Febniary  of 
1850  rose  to  118.9  in  March  of  1954. 

The  parallels  to  the  current  situation  are 
obvious.  A  general  freeze  on  prices  was  In- 
voked In  each  case  to  stabilize  the  situation 
followed  by  the  issuance  (tf  more  selective 
controls  to  allerlate  the  inherent  arUtrari- 
ne3s  and  the  Inequities  of  the  general  freeze. 
In  brief,  I  think  that  a  freeze  buys  the  time 
necessary  to  work  out  further  controls  after 
gathering  the  staff  necsssary  to  enforce  them. 
But.  as  I  have  indicated  in  tbls  tribute 
paid  to  me  by  the  Beal  Estate  Association, 


both  OPA  and  OPS  were  iinpopular  agencies. 
The  reaction  of  organized  labor  in  the  cur- 
rent wage  and  prices  freeze  as  well  as  the 
confusion  surrounding  It,  indicates  that 
controls  in  1971  will  probably  not  differ  in 
popularity  from  earlier  occasions,  that  Is, 
from  the  business  community  and  lab<»-.  I  do 
hope  they  receive  general  public  support. 
And  the  isstiance  of  controls  in  peacetime, 
I  think  it  can  safely  be  predicted,  perhaps 
will  meet  other  public  opposition  than  did 
the  earlier  controls  In  wartime  where  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  sacrifice  could  be  demanded. 

Now,  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
contemporary  situation  and  those  of  the 
wartime  situation  are  equally  obviovui. 

The  rate  of  Inflation  which  triggered  the 
present  controls  are  far  less  than  the  approx- 
imately one  percent  a  month  that  was  pres- 
ent In  the  prior  cases  of  Korea  and  World 
War  n.  The  most  recent  Consumer  Price 
Index  shows  an  anniul  rate  of  change  of 
3.9  percent  tar  the  six  months  ended  In  July. 
The  wholesale  price  Index,  however,  shows 
the  seasonally  adjusted  annual  increase  of 
4.7  percent  for  the  six  month  period  ending 
In  July  and  that  is  the  highest  rate  In  recent 
years. 

The  Increase  In  wholesale  Industrial  prices 
in  July,  for  example,  was  .7  percent,  which  Is 
the  fastest  monthly  rise  since  1965. 

Now,  I  think  that  the  Important  differ- 
ences, Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that  the  necessity 
for  controls  during  the  OPA  and  OPS  was 
created  by  a  wartime  situation  in  which  de- 
mand far  exceeded  supply.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  used  to  maintain  at  the  agency  a 
chart,  which  I  was  unable  to  find,  and  I 
would  have  It  updated  each  month,  called 
the  Inflationary  gap.  I  am  sure  Dr.  Taylor 
and  Governor  Di  Salle  are  completely  fa- 
miliar with  the  Inflationary  gap,  and  that 
was  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics and  it  represented  the  measure  of  avail- 
able consumer  purchasing  power  as  against 
available  goods  and  services,  and  during 
those  war  years  there  was  an  vmprecedented 
rate  of  sales  above  Income,  20  percent  above 
Income  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Now  the  major  problem  in  holding  down 
prices  in  these  years  involved  the  uncon- 
trolled products  such  as  agricultural  goods 
which  were  In  short  supply  and  whose  costs 
Increased  at  an  extraordinary  rate.  And  I  am 
sure  we  can  all  recall  the  grave  difficulties  we 
had  with  OUT  subsidy  program  efforts  to 
maintain  a  stable  cost  of  living. 

Fcx'  example,  all  food  prices  increased  by 
17.6  percent  between  May  of  1942  and  May 
of  1943,  17  percent  in  one  year.  Some  food- 
stuffs were  brought  under  control  during 
that  period,  but  those  that  were  not  con- 
trolled before  October  1942  showed  a  price 
Increase  of  62.3  percent. 

Senator  Proxmikk.  What  period  was  that? 

Mr.  PoKTXR.  That  is  before  October  1942, 
and  In  a  one  year  period. 

Senator  Paoxicixx.  One  year  period  ending 
October  1942? 

Mr.  PoKTKK.  One  year  period  ending  Oc- 
tober 1942. 

Foodstuffs  which  remained- 


Senator  Pboxmirk.  How  mucA  of  the  food 
production  was  not  under  control,  what  pro- 
portion, a  third  of  it,  half  of  it? 

Mr.  PoKTxa.  Over  half,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Psoxmire.  Over  half,  and  that  half 
increased  62  percent? 

Mr.  PoKTKR.  62  percent. 

Senate  Proxmibje.  In  one  year. 

Mr.  PoRTKR.  Yes. 

Senator  Paoxiim.  How  does  that  square 
with  the  flgtires  you  have  given  us  before 
on  the  Increase  of  cost  of  living  in  view  of 
the  fact  you  have  more  than  half  of  the  food 
increasing  62  percent  In  price? 

Mr.  PoRTKR.  I  think  the  Consumer  Prloe 
Index  will  show  the  components,  rent  is  26 
percent  or  it  was  then.  That  was  the  Impor- 
tant thing,  keeping— 25  percent  of  the  wage 
earner's   Income  went   for  rent  or  shelter. 


and  my  mandate  was  to  keep  that  down  and 
other  costs  would  be  more  easily  controlled, 
wage  levels,  et  cetera.  Food  probably  about 
30  percent,  maybe  a  little  more.  I  am  sure 
Dr.  Taylor  must  remember  those  flgtires, 
around  30  percent  is  my  recollection.  But 
there  were  certain  foodstxiSs  that  were,  re- 
mained uncontrolled  throughout  the  year 
that  showed  a  fantastic  Increase  of  73  percent 
during  that  same  i>eriod. 

Now,  It  is  my  understanding  that  no  such 
Inflationary  force  reflecting  shortages  in  sup- 
ply appear  Just  now.  Indeed,  the  major  in- 
flationary force  appears  to  be  wage  settle- 
ments which,  in  turn,  are  followed  by  price 
Increases.  In  other  words,  as  I  think  some 
of  the  economists,  and  I  am  no  economic 
pundit,  put  it,  and  that  In  the  war  days 
there  was  a  demand  push  that  created  In- 
flationary pressures.  Today  there  appears  to 
be  the  cost  push,  and  I  think  this  leads  to 
the  thing  that  I  hope  that  this  Committee, 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil will  give  careful  consideration  to  during 
the  next  90  days. 

In  November  of  1970,  and  I  am  talking  now 
about  recent  wage  settlements,  in  November 
of  1970,  the  United  Auto  Workers  obtained 
a  settlement  with  Oeneral  Motors  involving  a 
26  percent  increase  over  three  years.  The 
Ford  settlement  followed  the  same  lines,  and 
Ford  immediately  announced  its  third  price 
Increase  on  1971  cars.  A  price  Increase  of  3.9 
percent  on  1972  models  was  announced  by 
DM  while  Ford  was  considering  a  five  percent 
increase.  Now,  presumably  these  increases 
have  all  been  cancelled  following  the  repeal 
or  the  recommended  repeal  of  the  automobile 
excise  tax  and  the  wage-price  freeze,  but  even 
a  higher  settlement  was  given  to  the  rail 
workov  by  Congress  in  December  of  1970, 13.6 
percent  Increase  retroactive  to  January,  1970. 
The  rail  workers  subsequently  negotiated  a 
42  percent  Increase  over  42  months. 

The  can  industry  settlement  In  the  spring 
of  1971  set  the  pattern,  as  we  know,  for  sub- 
sequent agreements.  It  gave  the  workers  a 
raise  of  approximately  31  percent  over  three 
years,  Including  an  unlimited  cost  of  living 
clause,  escalation  clause.  Following  the  wage 
increase,  the  wholesale  price  index  for  cans 
Increased  from  116.6  percent  In  April  to  124.3 
percent  in  March.  And  the  aliuninum  settle- 
ment was  patterned  after  the  can  settlement. 
Shortly  after  that  aluminum  wire  and  cable 
prices  rose  by  flve  percent,  and  the  aluminum 
industry  has  planned,  according  to  informa- 
tion that  I  have  obtained,  to  Increase  prices 
of  fabricated  products  by  six  percent  In 
September. 

And  we  also  know,  of  course,  that  In  July 
the  postal  workers  reached  an  agreement 
with  newly  Independent  postal  corporation 
involving  a  billion  dollars  Increase  in  labor 
coets. 

Now,  postage  rates,  as  we  all  know,  have 
steadily  gone  up  in  the  past  and  a  new  in- 
crease reflecting  these  higher  labor  coeU  Is 
probably  inevitable. 

Also  in  July  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America  signed  a  new  agreement  with  the 
Bell  System,  which  gave  them  a  33.5  percent 
raise  over  a  three  year  period.  Perhaps  in  an- 
ticipation of  such  a  settlement  Bell  had  ob- 
tained rate  increases,  and  this  is  In  the  long 
lines  department,  of  nearly  a  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  1970  and  the  first  two  months  of 
1971.  As  of  late  February  1971  the  Bell  System 
had  pending  before  the  various  State  regula- 
tory bodies  applications  for  almost  two  bil- 
lion dollars  additional  rate  increases,  the  ex- 
act figure  is  one  bUllon  946  mUUon  900.000 
dollars. 

And,  as  we  know,  the  most  recent  wage  set- 
tlement was  m  the  steel  Industry.  The  new 
contract  price  for  a  31  percent  raise  over 
three  years.  The  larger  steel  companies  Im- 
mediately announced  plans  for  an  eight  per- 
cent increase  across  the  board.  This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  steel  price  Increases  which  took 
place  earlier  this  year. 
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Now,  Mr.  Cbalrman,  the  reason  I  made 
reference  to  these  wage  Increases,  it  seems 
to  me  that  after  the  90-day  freeze  and  the 
moratorium,  that  the  critical  issue  will  be 
for  some  mechanism,  for  some  policy,  that 
some  legislative  authority  be  developed  which 
wlU  deal  with  the  problem  of  dominant  power 
in  industry  and  dominant  power  in  labor  of 
making  these  kinds  of  agreements  which 
have  created  this  cost  push  type  of  inflation. 
There  have  been  suggestions  that  a  selective 
price  control  system  may  be  the  answer.  I 
do  not  know.  I  do  not  have  the  wisdom  to 
other  than  suggest  the  problem,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  possibly,  and  I  know  this  is 
anathema  and  a  red  herring  to  most  labor 
and  large  industry,  certain  anti-trust  con- 
cepts may  be  involved  here,  and  that  ts  when 
a  dominant,  strong  union,  doing  its  Job  as 
best  It  can  on  behalf  of  its  constituency,  gets 
together  and  forces  a  wage  Increase  of  the 
settlement  of  the  nrngnitudes  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  and  immediately  thereafter  it  Is 
reflected  in  the  price  level,  that  calls  for 
the  wisest  consideration  that  I  think  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  must,  as 
Dr.  Taylor  will  well  remember  during  his  days 
on  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board,  the  price 
stabilizers,  collective  bargaining  was  still  in 
process,  but  under  no  circumstances  would 
we  i>ermit  a  price  Increase  as  the  direct  re- 
sult of  a  negotiated  wage  settlement.  We  said 
the  collective  bargaining  process  had  to  be 
exhausted,  we  would  take  a  look  at  It  and 
if  industry  cotild  possibly  absorb  it  we  would 
require  them  to  do  so. 

As  Dr.  Taylor  can  say  with  all  of  his  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  I  think  that  that 
contributed  somewhat  to  the  moderation  at 
the  bargaining  table  on  both  sides,  a  char- 
acteristic which  has  been  lacking  in  the  re- 
cent settlements  to  which  I  have  referred  and 
which,  in  my  view,  are  responsible  for  the 
problem  we  are  facing  today. 


Statement  or  Oeorge  W.  Tatlor,  PRorESSca 
OF  Economics,  UNTVEBsrrr  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Former  Chairman,  National  War 
Labor  Board  and  War  Stabilization  Board 

Mr.  Tatlor.  I  sort  of  agree  with  Mr.  Porter 
about  the  worthwblleneas  of  the  freeze  that 
was  undertaken.  I  think  I  differ  with  him 
with  respect  to  saying  we  can  wait  until  the 
end  of  90  days  before  mechanisms  are  con- 
sidered in  order  to  deal  with  g^oss  inequities, 
especially  as  this  is  true  with  respect  to  some 
current  labor  agreements,  and  people  do  feel 
that  there  are  such  great  inequities  Involved. 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  substance  of  our 
policy  but  a  procedure. 

You  can  say  to  me  that  tbls  Immediately 
drives  you  into  bureaucracy.  Well,  you  do  not 
control  wages  and  prices  without  some  bu- 
reaucracy. It  cannot  be  solely  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  The  voluntary  approach  indicates  that 
those  who  are  good  fellows  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage compared  with  those — 

Senator  Proxmirx,  Are  you  saying  you  have 
to  develop  that  enforcement  bureaucracy 
during  this  90-day  period  and  not  wait  until 
the  end  and  put  it  into  effect  after  the  freeze, 
more  than  we  have  now,  sort  of  an  OPA? 

Mr.  Tatlor.  Some  due  process  for  people  to 
express  their  feelings,  deep  feelings,  for  gross 
Inequities. 

Senator  Pboxmirk.  You  are  calling  for  It 
right  now? 

Mr.  Tatlor.  I  always  like  to  think  of— I 
never  like  to  take  steps  1,  3,  8  until  I  have 
thought  out  8,  9  and  10. 1  think  maybe  four 
bas  not  been  thought  out  in  this  case,  step 
4,  and  at  least  people  with  a  grievance  shotild 
have  a  forum  before  which  tbey  could  ex- 
press their  dissatisfaction  because  It  Is  great. 

Senator  Proxmu.  Well,  at  the  present 
time,  as  I  understand  It,  the  Administration^ 
feeling  la  that  the  OKP,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  la  some  kind  of  a  forum 
of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Tatloi.  Z  understand. 


Senator  Proxmub.  You  feel  that  Is  Inade- 
quate? 

Mr.  Tatlor.  I  do  feel  this  is  Inadequate. 
This  Is  a  very  technical  complex  question. 

Senator  Proxmirr.  And  you  think  they 
should  provide  tbls  kind  of  forum,  tbls  kind 
of  opportunity  for  people  to  take  tbeir  in- 
equities to  about  wbiott  they  complain,  that 
should  be  developed  within  a  matter  of  days, 
\B  that  right? 

Mr.  Tatlor.  Indeed,  and  out  of  the  com- 
plaints that  wotild  arise  from  the  claimed 
inequities  there  might  be  the  straw  from 
which  you  can  build  a  policy  based  upon  your 
analysis  of  what  is  taking  place. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  see.  So  that  the  kind  of 
forum  in  which  you  develop  a  more  perma- 
nent arrangement  would  Mnerge  out  of  the 
complaints  that  you  received,  that  processing 
those  c<»nplalnts,  the  Inequities  that  you 
experienced   rather   than   the   freeze   itself. 

Mr.  Tatlor.  At  least  they  would  be  real 
complaints  and  not  imaginary  ones  so  that 
the  90-day  period  could  provide  a  means 
of  really  more  carefully  evaluating  the 
nature  of  the  problem. 

I  understand  the  desire  not  to  have  a 
bureaucracy  but  when  you  get  into  these 
flelds  seme  bureaucracy,  it  seems  to  me,  Is 
unavoidable. 

So,  I  do  have  that  footnote  to  Mr.  Porter's 
statement. 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  did  not  intend  to  imply — I  agree 
with  Dr.  Taylor — that  everybody  should  sit 
on  bis  hands  during  these  90  days.  Obvious- 
ly, gross  inequities  should  be  considered  but 
I  think  more  Importantly  planning  for  what 
is  called  phase  2  should  move  rapidly  tor- 
ward,  that  is  what  I  intended  to  say. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  think  both  of  you  gen- 
tlemen are  in  agreement  on  that  but  X 
think  Dr.  Taylor's  position  is  that  there  Is 
now  no  opportunity  for  people  with  a  griev- 
ance to  have  a  hearing  and  to  have  some- 
thing evolve  out  of  It  and  to  have  on  the 
basis  of  it  develop  an  experience  Which 
will  permit  a  fairer  ruling  or  a  fairer  en- 
forcement in  the  future.  That  is  not  in 
existence,  that  phase  at  the  present  Ume,  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Tatlor.  That  is  my  step  4.  I  think 
Mr.  Porter  and  I  would  both  recommend 
what  would  be  after  90  days,  wovUd  be  step 
5.  I  think  we  can  get  too  complacent  about 
it  after  90  days  without  due  process  and  I 
think  people,  rightly  or  wrongly,  agree  tbls 
will  develop  very  strongly  after  the  90  day 
period. 

Senator  Proxmirx.  I  think  Congress  will 
be  back,  having  been  out  in  their  States,  be 
back,  with  a  tremendous  number  of  com- 
plaints. I  was  out  in  my  State  this  week- 
end, and  by  and  large  they  approve  it,  the 
polls  showed  they  approved  it,  they  wanted 
it,  they  were  fed  up  with  those  conditions 
and  feel  the  President  has  done  the  right 
thing.  But  many  people  are  very  unhappy 
about  the  InequltaMe  position  they  have 
been  put  In  and,  as  you  say,  there  Is  no 
place  to  go. 

Mr.  Tatlor.  Exactly  so.  and  this  can  boU  up 
a  great  deal  in  the  90-day  period. 

The  same  thing  about  strikes  about  which 
I  am  going  to  talk  a  little  bit  later.  It  la  one 
thing  to  say  "Dont  strike",  but  you  then 
have  to  provide  an  alternative  means  for 
developing  the  differences  that  are  present. 
Tbls  cannot  be  In  limbo  either,  and  It  is 
one  thing  to  say,  "Don't  strike  and  dont 
bargain".  Ano*:ber  think  Is  to  say,  "Oo  be- 
fore this  Board  and  present  your  case".  It 
is  related  to  the  first  point  that  I  made. 

I  do  not  know,  my  Judgments  can  differ  on 
whether  you  can  freeze  for  90  days  without 
recourse  to  those  who  have  grte^uices.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  dangerous  approach  to  assume. 

Senator  Proxmirx.  Well,  whether  you  can  or 
not  I  take  It  your  conclusion  Is  you  will  have 
a  better  situation  after  90  days  If  you  meet 
the  legitimate  objections  In  some  way. 


Mr.  Tatlor.  Indeed. 

Senator  Proxmirx.  At  least,  hear  them  and 
try  to  find  out  what  they  are  and  try  to 
modify  the  situation  after  the  90  day  period 
is  over  in  view  of  the  difficulties. 

Mr.  Tatlor.  Indeed,  this  Is  the  basic  to  the 
comment  I  have  made,  and  I  am  siu«  Mr. 
Porter  would  add  that  to  his — or  I  am  not 
sure. 

Mr.  PoRTKB.  Oeorge,  I  used  to  have  a  big 
penant  back  of  my  desk  which  saved  me  an 
awful  lot  of  time.  It  read  in  letters  that  high, 
"Now  take  my  case",  if  you  have  some  citi- 
zens grievance  committees,  "I'm  against  In- 
flation but  now  take  my  case,"  be  would  look 
up  at  this. 

Mr.  Tatlor.  When  I  was  tJiUring  over  with 
my  colleagues  here  about  what  I  was  going 
to  say  I  said  this  could  be  like  yesterday's 
newspaper,  and  Mr.  Porter  said.  "NO,  it  ooiUd 
be  archeology".  On  the  other  hand,  some- 
times you  get  something  out  of  yesterday's 
newspaper  if  you  are  diacemlng  enough. 

The  big  difference,  I  think,  on  the  wage  side 
and  the  strike  side  in  World  War  £1,  and  the 
Korean  War  was  simply  this.  We  had  a  no- 
strike  agreement  for  Worid  War  II,  and  we 
did  not  have  for  the  Korean  War. 

The  trouble  when  you  have  the  right  to 
strike  and  wage  settlement  by  formula  is 
that  you  have  two  methods  for  determining 
what  the  proper  wage  is  going  to  be,  and  they 
give  different  answers.  This  was  true  in  the 
Korean  War,  as  my  colleagues  would  know. 
The  Wage  StabUlzation  Board  at  that  time 
set  up  a  formula  based  on  the  cdd  Uttls  Steel 
formula  with  modifications.  But  the  right 
to  strike  was  maintained  and  It  was  legal,  and 
some  unions  could  opt  for  taking  the  formula 
or  the  strike,  whichever  served  their  interest 
the  better  and,  of  course,  the  Board  broke  up 
when  the  steel  workers  decided  not  to  follow 
the  stabilization  program,  guides,  guidelines, 
but  rather  to  exercise  their  right  to  strike. 
This  is  probably  the  most  difficult  and  dis- 
turbing aspect  when  a  free  country  goes  into 
the  business  of  limiting  the  latitude  of  both 
unions  and  management  in  respect  of  the 
prices  which  they  charge  for  their  services 
and  products. 

Fortunately.  In  World  War  II  there  was  a 
summit  conference,  you  know,  right  after 
Pearl  Harbor  in  which  labor  and  management 
and  the  Oovernment  got  together  and  said 
under  what  conditions  can  there  be  a  revoca- 
tion of  the  right  to  strike. 

Now,  the  circumstances  were  different  than 
they  presently  are.  I  understand  that.  But  It 
was  agreed,  and  the  labor  fellows  said.  "We 
will  give  up  the  right  to  strike  if  you  estab- 
lish a  tripartite  board  on  which  we  alt,  and 
we  will  accept  the  m^ority  ruling  of  tbat 
board  as  a  substitute  for  the  strike." 

Well,  as  I  look  back  on  those  aroheologlcal 
days  It  was,  the  power  behind  the  deal  was, 
tbat  when  a  strike  did  occur  it  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  labor  leaders  to  get  it 
settled,  and  I  must  say  many  of  them  did 
valiant  senrioe  In  taking  on  tbat  responsibil- 
ity and  going  out  and  saying.  "We  sgrMd  not 
to  strike." 

It  was  quite  different  In  tbe  Korean  War 
where  I  always  tbougbt  that  the  galdallnes, 
so-called  in  the  Korean  War,  wttb  the  retan- 
tlon  of  the  right  to  strike  were  much  more 
like  the  voluntary  guidelines  of  more  racsiit 
vintage  where  the  rtgjht  to  strike  was  re- 
tained. 

I  tblnk  In  a  country  like  oura  the  way  to 
limit  the  ri^t  to  strike  is  by  agreement  of 
those  who  have  to  make  it  work,  and  haw  to 
make  the  no-strike  work.  This  is  what  Is  so 
dlatreealng  to  me  about  the  InaMItty  of  the 
organised  labor  movamant  to  oooparata.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  cooperate  togatli«r.  Tbia 
bas  to  be  rebuilt,  as  it  bad  to  be  rebuUt 
during  the  Korean  War  wban  all  the  labor 
fellows  pulled  out  from  oooperaOon  wttb  the 
QoTemment  at  all  levels,  and  tt  «aa  aa  as- 
tremely  orttloal  tUna  to  gat  tbfti  ooopanrttTa 
andeaTor 
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8<tnator  Piotmiwe.  Befnah  my  tomBoarf  on 
tliAt.  I  <lo  not  noaU  Uist.  Tou  8*7  during  tb« 
KoTMn  War  tbe  Ubor  iMulen  puUed  out  o( 
ooopantlon  with  tb«  OoTammeDt  on  prlo* 
stabilisation? 

Mr.  TATLOB.  Tlie7  did  lnd««d.  May  Z  ba 
pacBooal  about  thla? 

Senator  FkoxioBS.  Taa.  I  wlah  you  would. 

Mr.  TATi.oa.  Mr.  Truman  had  aaked  m«  to 
be  ohalrman  of  the  Wage  StabUlaatlon  Board 
during  the  Bocean  War  and  I  aald  no.  you 
cannoi  run  a  wage  atabUlzatlon  program 
with  the  right  to  etrlke  at  the  aame  time, 
theae  give  different  aoawere.  WeU.  lome 
thlnga  happened  aitd  the  labor  movement  aU 
aatd.  "We  will  not  cooperate  wtth  any  gov- 
eramental  agencies  at  alL"  They  pulled  out 
ftom  all  at  the  agendes,  I  have  forgotten  the 
year,  would  you  remember  that — 1861,  and  1 
remember  the  President  saying,  "Our  big  Job 
here  goea  lar  beyosid  wage  stablllaattoo.  It  la 
that  an  lnq>ortaut  segment  of  our  population 
feeU  tliat  It  U  at  odds  with  our  OoTemment 
and  the  job  then  was  to  get  the  labor  fel> 
lows  to  return  to  cooperate  with  the  Ctovem- 
mMxt,  which  we  succeeded  In  doing. 

But  then,  we  were  unable  to  get  an  agree- 
ment on  a  wage  policy. 

I  thou^t  we  had  a  wage  policy  that 
worked  fairly  well  In  World  War  n  for  an- 


Senator  Piozmibx.  Let  me  Just  Interrupt 
to  say.  Dr.  Taylor,  the  trouble  I  am  having 
with  your  suggestion  of  trying  to  Ht  It  Into 
the  present  situation  Is  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  asked  that  unions  not  strike,  they 
Jiist  asked  they  not  do  it.  with  no  penaltlee, 
no  law,  and  they  Jxist  said.  "We  hope  you  will 
not  strike."  Now  during  this  period  you  say 
you  should  substitute  stMnething  for  the 
strike.  It  is  awfully  hard  to  see  how  you  can 
substitute  anything  imder  these  circum- 
stances. Tou  have  a  freeze  which  means  no 
Increase  in  wages.  How  do  you  negotiate 
that?  After  the  period  Secretary  Connally, 
who  is  the  expert  In  this  area,  says  "We  do 
not  know.  We  do  not  know."  So.  there  Is  no 
way  you  can  negotiate  something  where  you 
have  a  Oovemment  which  la  in  a  position  to 
stop  an  increase  but  have  not  Indicated  what 
it  is  going  to  do  about  it  so  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  substitute  any  action  for  the 
strike  now  at  the  same  time  we  are  in  such 
a  weird  and  unusual  and  almost  unprece- 
dented situation.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  see 
what  labor  can  gain  by  a  strike  now. 

Mr.  TAT1.0S.  Well,  they  can  stop  work. 

Senator  Psozioks.  They  can  stop  work. 
What  does  that  gain  them,  how  do  they 
negotiate? 

Mr.  Tatlob.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Pbozicixb.  It  seems  to  me  manage- 
ment Is  in  a  position  where  they  cannot  very 
well  agree  to  a  wage  increase. 

Mr.  Tatxob.  I  understand. 

Senator  Pbozmdu.  If  they  do  they  cannot 
reflect  it  in  their  increased  costs,  In  their 
prices. 

Mr.  Tatujb.  Senator,  the  problem  goes 
deeper  than  the  union  because  It  goes  right 
back  to  the  people  in  these  factories  and 
planu  and  so  forth,  all  of  whom  have  been 
led  to  expect 

Senator  Pboxm3bx.  Now,  addressing  your- 
self on  the  present  situation  where  you  have 
a  freeae  that  is  going  90  days,  with  no  notion 
o'  what  is  going  to  happen  In  the  future  but 
a  freeze  on  wages  and  prices,  what  kind  of 
recommend&tlons  would  you  make  that  you 
think  would  be  reallstlcaUy  accepUble  to 
organized  Ubm'? 

Mr.  Tatum.  WeU.  the  second  part  I  do  not 
know.  This  Is  a  bargaining 

SenatOT  PsosicnB.  That  Is  whMX  we  have  to 
Uv«  with. 

Mr.  Tatlob.  Except  for  this. 

Senator  Pboxmibx.  We  have  to  recommend 
something. 

Mr.  TATuia.  There  should  be  available  a 
forum  by  which  these  disputes  which  should, 
that  could,  erupt  into  a  strike  would  be 


worked  out  well  enough  so  that  there  would 
be  a  forum  before  which  the  problem  could 
be  placed  and  It  could  very  well  be  that 
modifications  of  the  freeae  In  the  90-day  pe- 
riod would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  do  in  order 
to  avoid  exceedingly  groes  inequity.  But 
this  U  a  matter  of  high  policy,  and  I  un- 
derstand the  dlfflcultles  of  it.  But  this  is  not 
an  easy  sltimtlon  either. 

Senator  Pboxmibx.  80  you  are  saying.  Paul 
Porter  told  us  and  I  thought  thetw  was  a 
kind  of  fundamental  principle,  that  many 
people  can  accept  with  enthualasm,  no  ex- 
ceptions, you  have  got  to  be  tough  during 
this  90-day  period,  you  are  sajrlng  well,  you 
have  to  look  at  the  practical  situation  here 
and  you  may  have  to  make  some  exception 
even  during  the  90-day  period,  is  that  not 
right? 

Mr.  Tatlob.  You  can  be  tough  but  If  you 
are  wise  or  foolish  about  being  tough  the 
results  are  quite  different  and  I  do  not  think 
toughness  in  itself  is  necessarUy  a  virtue. 

Senator  Fbozmisx.  WeU,  certainly  during 
90  days.  If  we  cannot  have  a  situation  where 
we  stabilize  wages  and  cut  into  this  wage- 
push  inflation  we  have  during  the  90-day 
period  we  do  not  have  much  basis  tar  win- 
ning public  support,  do  we,  for  this  program? 
Mr.  Tatlob.  Tou  do  iK>t  win  public  sup- 
port if  some  people  are  gomg  to  be  so  ad- 
versrty  affected  in  their  position  by  virtue 
of  a  date.  If  a  wage  increase,  for  exam- 
ine, was  quite  vaUd  on  one  day  and  the 
next  day  it  is  not.  It  Is  going  to  be  very 
dlflVxult  with  that  group  of  people  to  say- 
Senator  Pboxmibx.  Maybe  we  can  do  bet- 
ter if  we  get  to  spedflcs.  Can  you  think  of 
any  group,  the  teachers,  for  example,  are  one 
group,  the  Oovemment  workers  In  Texas 
and  in  other  States,  or  the  SUte  workws 
Me  another  kind  of  group,  the  labor  unions. 
UAW,  for  example,  has  a  contract  which 
right  after  the  90-day  period  brtiigs  them 
athree  percent  increase,  that  Is  another  cate- 
gory. Can  you  think  of  any  of  those  ^^ere 
the  Oovemment  might  possibly  go  ahead 
and  provide  an  exception? 

Mr.  Tatlob.  Tes,  I  could  in  automobiles 
for  example. 
Senator  Pboxmibb.  UAW. 
Mr.  Tatlob.  If  the  Board  would  say,  "Now 
we  understand  that  inequities  have  been 
created  by  virtue  of  this  date  between  the 
basio  automobue  manufacturers  ai\d  the  sup- 
pliers, there  U  an  inequity  which  has  to  be 
brought  Into  account  In  the  final  wage  which 
Is  to  be  paid ',  and  I  would  set  up  an  agency 
by  which  the  nature  of  that  Inequity  would 
be  worked  out  and  presumably  a  decision 
made  after  90  days,  if  you  wltfi,  because 
these  wages  are  g<rtng  to  go  up  m  the  last 
analysis,  and  I  think  the  labor  market  Is 
going  to  see  to  It  that  this  happens.  Tou  can 
freeae  for  a  while  and  then  you  unfreeze. 

Senator  Pboxmibx.  Well,  I  think  that  al- 
most everybody  agrees  that  after  a  90-day 
period  you  have  to  have  kind  of  an  adjust- 
ment to  recognize  at  least  the  productivity 
increases  In  our  society  where  compensation 
can  Increase  consistent  with  stable  wage 
ooets,  consistent  with  stable  prloes. 
Mr.  Tatlob.  Tes. 

Senator  Pboxmibx.  The  big  Issue  Is  whether 
or  not  you  can  hold  dovra  that  wage  increase 
close  to  the  productivity  Increase  so  that 
you  can  break  the  back  of  Inflation,  at  least 
the  very  high  Inflation  rate  we  are  suffering. 
Mr.  Tatlob.  I  have  great  doubts  whether 
you  can  break  the  back  of  it  by  Just  the 
freeze  without  Just  the  procedures  I  have 
talked  of. 
Senator  Pboxmibx.  AU  right. 
Mr.  Tatlob.  Because  resentment  can  gath- 
er and  final  settlements  may  be  more  costly 
than  they  otherwise  would  be,  because  do 
not  forget,  when  a  union  signs  an  agreement 
it  has  to  be  ratified  by  its  membership,  and 
the  moods  of  the  membership  can  be  ex- 
tremely Important  to  both  management  and 
labor,  as  to  whether  to  sign  an  agreement 


In  other  words,  I  would  do  some  things  look- 
ing now  to  how  you  are  going  to  get  out  of 
the  freeze. 

Senator  Pboxmibx.  WeU,  I  think,  I  certain- 
ly agree  with  that  but  It  woxUd  seem  to  me 
that  rather  than  pick  out  the  auto  workers 
ex  any  other  group,  strong  as  their  case  may 
be,  for  exception.  It  would  be  best  to  develop 
some  kind  of  principles— 
Mr.  Tatlob.  I  agree. 

Senator  Pboxmibb.  And  try  to  stick  with 
that  which  woxild  permit  a  wage  increase. 
After  aU,  we  had  wage  Increases  in  the  period 
1962  to  19M  when  we  had  stable  wage  ooets. 
that  is  perfectly  possible  and  consistent, 
Mr.  Tatlob.  Tee. 

Senator  Pboxmibx.  Wage  increases,  but 
those  wage  Increases  should  be  based  on 
some  principle  which  we  could  apply  across 
the  board. 

Mr.  Tatlob.  It  could  very  weU  be,  you 
know,  that  a  hearing  on  some  of  these  cases 
could  be  a  show  cause  hearing,  which  would 
at  least  channel  confilct,  which  is  reaUy 
what  we  are  talking  about,  how  we  channel 
conflict,  and  maybe  show  cause  hearings 
would  be  the  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Pboxmibx.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Dr.  Taylor.  I  want  to  ask  you  gentlemen 
some  questions. 

Mr.  Tatlob.  Msy  I  say  one  other  thing.  Mr 
Senator?  There  is  one  aspect  of  the  more 
recent  experience,  that  Is  In  the  guidelines, 
I  happened  to  have  been  on  the  Advisory 
Committee,  that  was  at  the  time  the  guide- 
lines of  the  two  previous  administrations 
were  in  effect,  of  talks  about  those  guidelines 
ae  being  reeurrected  or  something  like  it,  but 
you  know  those  guidelines  started  out  to  be 
wage  and  price  guidelines,  and  there  were. 
If  you  read  them,  you  will  find  there  were 
conditions  under  which  prices  should  he- 
Senator  Pboxmibx.  Tou  are  talking  about 
the  guidelines  In  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations? 

Mr.  Tatlob.  Yes,  I  am.  There  were  condi- 
tions under  which  prices,  speUed  out  under 
which  prices,  were  to  be  decreased.  Well,  by 
some  means,  I  do  not  know  Just  how  this 
happened.  It  all  simmered  down  to  a  3.2  con- 
trol of  wages,  and — 

Senator  Pboxmibe.  That  is  about  aU  you 
got  out  of  it. 
Mr.  Tatlob.  Excuse  me? 
Senator  Pboxmibx.  That  is  what  you  got 
out  of  It. 

Mr.  Tatlob.  That  Is  what  got  the  empha- 
sis, and  whUe  there  was  Jawboning  and  this 
sort  of  thing,  it  was  always  you  do  not  raise 
prices  as  much  as  you  otherwise  would  have 
or  you  do  not  raise  prices.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  case  where  any  issue  was  made  of 
the  price  decrease  which  was— 

Senator  Pboxmibz.  I  think  maybe  in  the 
appliance  Industry  you  got  some  price  de- 
creases, there  were  a  few  exceptions. 

Mr.  Tatlob.  I  do  not  know  about  any  gov- 
ernmental action  with  respect  to  effectuating 
that  part  of  the  guidelines  and,  of  course. 
It  turned  down  to  this  3.2  which,  fcr  reasons 
I  win  not  bother  you  with,  I  think  was  a  very 
faulty  guideline.  The  3.2  was  based  on  factors 
which  you  do  not  hear  around  the  bargain- 
ing table.  I  never — one  exception  which  I 
will  not  go  into,  I  never — ^heard  management 
and  labor  say,  "Well,  what  Is  the  Increase  In 
national  productivity?"  This  Is  not  men- 
tioned when  people  start  talking  about 
wages.  They  talk  about  cost  of  Uvlng. 

Senator  Pboxmibx.  There  was  a  new  con- 
cept, maybe  it  was  right,  maybe  it  was  wrong, 
but  it  was  based  on  the  notion  that  we 
oould  theoretically,  at  least,  pay  3.2  percent 
more  because  that  was  the  overall  growth 
of  productivity  In  the  economy  across  the 
board  and  then  in  those  indtictrles  which 
were  more  productive  than  SJ  they  could 
have  price  Increases,  8.2  they  would  have 
price  stability,  less  productive  they  could 
have  some  modest  price  decreases. 

Mr.  Tatlob.  But  then,  of  course  this  price 
aspect  to  which  you  Just  referred  was  never 
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effectuated  about  the  cuts  that  were  sup- 
posed to  take  place,  and  so  I  think  it  Is  fair 
to  say  that  when  labor  was  being  asked  to 
hold  to  the  3.2,  this  was  predicated  upon  a 
stability  of  prices. 

Senator  Pboxmibk.  I  think  this  is  very  help- 
ful because  you  are  focusing  now  on  what 
I  think  is  the  problem  with  our  present 
situation,  that  is  why  labor  feels  they  were 
burned  In  the  1962-66  period. 

Mr.  Tatlob.  Indeed. 

Senator  Pboxmibx.  Tou  had  profits  in- 
creased 80  percent,  you  had  wages  Increased 
for  organized  labor  about  16  percent,  about 
one-fourth  as  much,  they  feel  they  made  the 
sacrifice. 

Mr.  Tatlob.  Sure. 

Senator  Pboxmibx.  And  they  got — manage- 
ment and  stockholders  got  the  benefits. 

Mr.  Tatlob.  And  they  did  moderate  their 
wage  demands  diu-lng  part  of  this  p>erlod. 

Senator  Proxmibk.  The  big  unions  did. 

Mr.  TATLoa.  The  big  ones  did,  and  they 
were  being  asked  to  stabilize  their  wages  on 
the  ground  that  prices  were  stable,  where 
prices  were  not  stable  at  all.  So  it  was  an 
entirely  incongruous  situation  for  them. 

STATKMEIfT     OF     MiCRAXL     V.     DiSAIXB,      AT- 

tobnxt-at-Law,  Washinoton,  D.C,  Fobmxb 

Dibxctob,  Omcx  or  Pbice  Stabilization 

Mr.  DiSallz.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  listening 
to  Paul  Porter  and  Dr.  Taylor.  I  am  terribly 
concerned  about  the  condition  we  are  In. 

But  actually,  I  agree  with  most  of  the 
statements  made  by  both. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  a  few  things  about 
some  of  the  differences  that  exist  today  with 
the  situation  that  existed  both  In  World 
War  n  and  Korea. 

We  talk  about  the  need  for  a  large  bureau- 
cracy. In  World  War  n  we  had  rationing, 
which  Is  not  a  need  today,  and  was  not  a 
need  dtirlng  Korea.  We  had  plenty  of  goods 
and  we  have  plenty  of  goods  today. 

During,  when  we  entered  into  Korea  in 
June  1960  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  price  and  wage  control  and  nothing 
was  done  for  a  long,  long  time  but  discus- 
sions, and  the  dlscxisalons  helped  feed  the  In- 
flationary fires  in  those  days.  The  Inflation  of 
those  days  was  not  caused  by  lack  of  goods 
but  by  the  wage  price  spiral  that  was  accele- 
rating at  the  rate  of  13  percent,  annual  rate 
of  13  percent,  between  June  1950  and  Janu- 
ary 26  of  1961  when  the  freeze  was  Imposed. 

Now  the  11  months  followmg  1951  prices 
were  held  to  a  4  percent  Increase,  and  In  the 
following  year,  1962,  they  were  held  to  less 
than  one  percent.  So  It  demonstrates  that 
price  controls,  price-wage  controls,  were  ef- 
fective during  that  period,  they  can  be  ef- 
fective today  providing  they  are  administered 
effectively. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  300  people 
in  CEP  won't  be  able  to  answer  the  phone 
oalls  that  are  generating  throughout  the 
country  today.  I  know  Congressional  olficee 
that  are  being  swamped  by  Inquiries  and  that 
are  having  trouble  getting  through  to  the 
various  offices  to  try  to  get  Information  for 
their  constituents.  This  is  bound  to  cause 
trouble. 

NOW,  in  1961  we  very  seldom  heard  about 
conglomerates.  Today  they  are  a  large  part 
of  our  economy.  In  1951,  between  1951  and 
today  there  have  been  great  changes  In 
productivity.  Improvement  in  productivity  as 
a  result  of  improved  technology  so  this  is  a 
new  factor  that  has  to  be  considered. 

We  talk  about  whether  or  not  people  are 
going  to  be  satisfied.  Of  course  they  are 
not  going  to  be  satisfied.  Consumers  are  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  because  prices  are  never 
low  enough  for  the  consumer.  Tlie  business- 
men are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  because 
prices  are  never  high  enough  for  the  busi- 
nessmen. If  we  look  back  today  at  the  price 
levels  of  1961  we  find  there  was  a  substantial 
change  and  the  consumer  was  stUl  oompUln- 
Ing  in  1961  about  the  alas  of  the  prloes. 
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Now,  I  think  the  principle  cause  of  Infia- 
tlon  today  is  the  lack  of  competition  In  cer- 
tain areas.  Large  labor  unions  are  much 
more  powerful  than  they  were  and  certainly 
business  itself  is  much  more  powerful  and 
the  lack  of  competition  certainly  does  not 
make  it  necessary  for  them  to  put  on  a  big 
fight  about  a  wage  Increase  which  can  auto- 
matloaUy  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Now  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  have 
effective  price  controls  In  this  period  unless 
we  do  something  about  everything  along  the 
line.  Tou  can't  hold  beef  prices  and  permit 
the  price  of  livestock  to  go  up;  you  cant 
hold  the  price  of  cotton  chirt  and  permit  the 
price  of  raw  cotton  to  move  up  without  some 
sort  of  controls  and  I  cannot  agree  more  with 
Dr.  Taylor  for  the  need  of  some  type  of 
machinery  where  people  can  go  and  get  an- 
swers. This  Is  part  of  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  the  program.  Without  it  you 
might  as  well  give  it  up  right  now. 

Now,  we  talked  about  November  12  as  the 
final  date.  November  12  can  be  the  biggest 
price  holiday  in  the  history  of  this  nation. 
if  we  Just  let  November  12  come  along  and 
say  "this  is  the  day  that  all  controls  are 
off  and  people  can  fix  their  own  prices"  there 
would  be  a  catch  up  period,  they  will  be 
catching  up  for  the  90  days  that  they  were 
held  in  restraint,  so  It  is  necessary  light  now 
to  start  building  the  kind  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  will  phase  out  the  freeze,  phase  it 
out  In  those  areas  where  there  Is  no  sub- 
stantial Impact  on  the  economy.  Phase  It 
out 

Senator  Pboxmibx.  Such  as. 

Mr.  DiSallx.  WeU,  let's  say  canned  rattle- 
snake, and  chocolate  covered  ants.  There  are 
mUlions  of  Items. 

SenatOT  Pboxmibx.  Are  you  saying  you 
phase  It  out  where  you  have  smaU  firms  that 
manufacture  goods  that  are  In  competition. 

Mr.  DiSallb.  Thoe3  where  the  Impact  on 
the  economy  is  not  substantial  and  this  you 
can  do  and  you  can  then  devote  your  orga- 
nization that  you  had  to  those  areas  where 
there  are  inflationary  fires  stUl  burning. 

Senator  Pboxmibx.  Now  you  say  you  can 
phase  It  out  with  respect  to  certain  prices  in 
competition.  How  about  phasing  It  out  with 
r^pect  to  certain  particular  wages. 

Mr.  DiSallk.  I  think  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Pboxmibx.  For  example. 

Mr.  DiSallx.  For  example,  let  me  give  you 
one  Instance: 

We  had  a  glass  manufacturer  come  In  and 
ask  for  an  lncreas'>  on  the  basis  of  having  a 
hardship.  We  reviewed  the  case  and  decided 
there  was  a  hardship. 

We  granted  a  price  increase.  For  fuUy  a 
year  after  that  they  were  never  able  to  place 
this  Increase  Into  effect  because  the  competi- 
tion was  so  strong,  and  would  not  move  their 
prices  up,  they  kept  their  prices  stlU.  So  the 
number  four  manufacturer  had  to  hold  his 
in  order  to  stay  In  business,  even  though  he 
was  having  great  difficulty.  In  many  areas, 
we  have  automatic  price  controls  and  always 
have  them. 

Senator  Pboxmibx.  Tou  see.  Oovernor,  what 
bothers  me  about  this  that  once  you  begin  to 
exempt  any  significant  group,  once  you  be- 
gin to  make  any  substantial  exception,  I 
would  be  afraid  the  whole  thing  would  crum- 
ble in  as  much  as  this  Is  pretty  much  a 
voluntary  operation  anyway.  Tou  can  say  we 
can  apply  that  $5,000  penalty  which  we  have 
In  the  law  in  some  areas  and  not  others  but 
even  the  President  Indicated,  and  I  think  he 
Is  right,  this  is  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
volimtary  cooperation.  We  don't  have  a  pop- 
ular war  going  on,  yoi'.  say  we  wUl  have  to 
exempt  a  substantial  number  of  people,  and 
you  can't  do  that  dining  the  90  day  period. 
If  you  do  that  isn't  it  a  formula  for  toirpedo- 
Ing  it  on  the  ground  it  ts  not  consistent,  not 
fair. 

They  can  point  to  a  neighbor  getting  an 
Increase,  they  can  point  to  another  bustnees- 
man  getting  a  price  increase  and  he  is  not. 


don't  you  have  a  pretty  difficult  situation 
unless  you  make  it  universal? 

Mr.  DiSallx.  Mr.  Chairman.  OPA  was  the 
result  of  a  falliure  of  the  voluntary  approach, 
OPS  was  the  result  of  failure  of  voluntary 
approaches,  the  present  freeze  is  the  result 
of  the  faUive  of  the  volxmtary  approach.  Tou 
can't  have  them.  But  you  can  do  this,  you 
can  hold  prices  and  you  can  hold  wages  but 
in  those  areas  where  prices  and  wage  controls 
are  not  necessary  you  can  decontrol  and  take 
off  an  administrative  burden  and  hold  it 
where  It  is  necessary. 

Now.  in  lata  1963  when  OPS  was  finally 
wound  down,  we  had  achieved  stabiUty  in 
most  price  areas,  and  price  stability  can  be 
achieved,  but  there  is  no  need  In  wasting 
your  time  on  those  areas  which  are  not  im- 
portant to  the  economy. 

Senator  Pboxmibx.  You  say  the  areas  thst 
are  not  important  to  the  economy  you  can 
permit  to  pay  wage  Increases  and  permit  to 
provide  price  Increases  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DiSallx.  lliey  are  ordinarily  not  in 
position  to  produce  wage  increases  or  price 
increases  or  to  achieve  them.  Many  luxury 
items 

Senator  Pboxmibf.  What  you  say  Is  not 
inconsistent  with  what  the  economic  experts 
told  us,  HeUer,  Eckstein,  SchxUtze  and  Seul- 
nler  and  the  others,  they  seem  to  feel  you 
should  end  up  when  the  90  day  period  is 
over  at  least  concentrating  on  the  big  com- 
panies, say  the  hundred  biggest  companies. 
In  the  country,  maybe  500,  and  you  should 
concentrate  on  the  big  labor  unions.  I  am 
not  sure  I  agree  with  that  description  be- 
cause how  can  you  get  the  Ug  labor  unions 
to  agree  on  that,  and  I  must  say  if  I  were 
the  head  of  a  big  labor  union  I  would  be 
pretty  reluctant  to  know  "you  fellows  are 
going  to  be  limited,  you  are  going  to  be 
limited"  or  if  I  were  the  head  of  a  big  com- 
pany  that  I  am  going  to  have  my  price  frozen 
but  the  others  are  not.  I  wonder  what  you 
teU  the  other  people  there  are  going  to  be 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  It  Is  one  thing  to  say 
everybody  has  to  stay  In  line  here,  it  is  an- 
other thing  to  say  we  are  gomg  to  single  out 
some  and  say  you  are  going  to  have  to  be 
limited  but  we  are  going  to  have  to  exempt 
the  majority. 

Mr.  DiSallx.  For  example,  if  in  some  areas 
where  you  have  people  ccme  back  with  what 
they  think  is  an  unfair  price  increase  which 
breaches  the  line,  you  can  stlU  bring  it  back, 
bring  It  b(u:k  under  control  and  roll  than 
back  to  this  point,  and  with  that  threat  alone 
only  people  who  are  very  neoeasarlly  in  need 
of  an  increase  would  risk  Increasing  their 
prices. 

Statxmbmt  or  Paul  W.  McCxACKXir,  Cbaib- 

MAM  or  THX  COXTIfCn,  or  ECOROMICa  ASVIBXBS 

"America  today  has  the  best  opportunity 
m  this  century  to  attam  two  of  iU  greatest 
Ideals;  to  bring  about  a  fuU  generation  of 
peace,  and  to  create  a  new  prosperity  without 
war."  With  these  words  the  President  on 
August  16  proceeded  to  unveil  what,  in  the 
quite  literal  sense,  must  be  caUed  the  most 
far-reaching  program  for  economic  poUcy 
during  the  history  of  this  Committee  and 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Indeed, 
the  significant  feature  of  the  program  Is  to 
be  found  In  its  scope  and  m  its  mtegrated 
^proach  to  three  dUBciUt  problems  that 
have  characterized  American  economic  de- 
velopments in  recent  years — inflation,  unem- 
ployment, and  unsatisfactory  developments 
In  our  external  payments  position. 

Progress  was,  of  course,  being  made  on  our 
economic  problems.  The  economy  generally 
was  expanding.  The  domestic  demand  for 
output,  in  real  terms,  during  1971  rose  at  the 
rate  of  7.7  percent  per  year  In  the  first  quar- 
ter, foUowed  by  a  8.9  percent  annual  rate  in 
the  second  quarter.  Retail  salaa  from  Janu- 
ary (to  avoid  the  strike-depressed  December 
level)  to  J\Uy  roee  at  the  rate  of  11  percent 
per  year,  even  though  during  half  of  July 
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a  substantial  part  of  our  railroad  system  was 
down  from  the  strike.  Americans  have  been 
buying  automobiles  at  a  ft- 10  million  rate 
during  1971.  In  July,  bousing  starts  reached 
their  highest  rate  In  history.  Clearly  the  econ- 
omy has  been  moving  upward.  Business  has 
been  tetter  than  sentiment  about  business. 
There  had  also  been  progress  on  the  price 
front.  Thus  far  In  1971  the  consumer  price 
Index  has  been  rising  at  the  seasonally  ad- 
justed rate  of  4  percent  per  year.  This  Is  weU 
below  the  8  percent  figure  reached  at  the 
crest  In  the  fliat  half  of  1989,  and  It  la  lees 
than  half  that  which  would  have  occurred  If 
the  post- 1965  trend  had  continued  to  prevail. 
The  private  ONP  deflator  (to  avoid  the  ef- 
fect of  Federal  wage  Increases  on  the  price 
Index)  In  the  first  half  of  1971  rose  at  the 
annual  rate  of  4.3  percent,  compared  with 
4.9  percent  In  the  first  half  of  1969.  And  a 
broadly  comparable  picture  Is  evident  for 
key  oomponentB  of  the  wholesale  price  index. 

ANNUAL  RATE  OF  RISE  IN  SELECTED  PRICE  INDEXES 

(SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED  ANNUAL  RATES) 
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Our  International  trade  performance  has 
been  more  erratic.  By  1968  the  siirplus  of 
merchandise  exports  over  Imports  had  de- 
clined to  «0.8  billion  from  lU  peak  In  1964 
of  87.1  billion.  For  a  nation  which  should 
be  a  capital  exporter,  and  has  substantial 
other  International  obligations  this  $0.8 
billion  clearly  was  an  insufllclently  strong 
external  trade  performance.  After  an  Im- 
provement In  1969  and  In  the  first  half  of 
1970,  our  trade  position  began  to  deteriorate 
again,  and  since  April  merchandise  lnq>ort8 
have  been  exceeding  our  exports.  It  Is  worth 
pointing  out  that  the  rise  In  our  consumer 
price  Index  during  the  last  year  has  been  lea 
than  that  for  the  industrial  world  generally. 
Indeed,  only  Canada,  Belgium,  and  Austria 
among  the  industrial  nations  have  done  bet- 
ter. Price  comparisons  during  the  last  yean 
for  manufactured  goods  are.  however,  leaa 
favorable  for  this  country. 

RISE  IN  PRICE  INDEXES  DURING  THE  LAST  12  MONTHS  FOR 
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Progress,  however,  was  not  rapid  enough 
on  the  domestic  front,  and  as  already  indi- 
cated our  trade  position  In  recent  months 
weakened  further.  Economic  policy,  there- 
fore, was  faced  with  an  exceedingly  complex 
problem.  Concentrating  attention  on  any 
one  of  our  problems  wo\ild  court  the  risk 
of  aggravating  the  others.  Severely  restric- 
tive policies  would  slow  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  thereby  reduce  the  demand  for  im- 
ports and  perhaps  reduce  further  the  rate 
of  inflation,  but  they  would  also  tend  to 
raise  further  a  level  of  unemployment  al- 
ready too  high.  Vigorous  policies  to  expand 
the  demand  for  output  would  help  to  reduce 
unemployment,  but  they  would  also  court 
the  risk  of  Impairing  further  an  already 
weak  external  payments  performance. 

To  break  out  of  these  dUemmas  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  Interlocking  parts  was 
required  in  order  that  we  could  move  on 
all  ftonts  simultaneously.  This  the  Presi- 
dent's program  provides.  To  hasten  the  proc- 
ess of  establishing  the  basis  for  a  more 
stable  level  of  costs  and  prices,  the  President 
invoked  the  authority  given  him  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Statoillzatlon  Act  at  1970  to  In^Kjee 
a  wage-price  freeze.  While  the  Act  does  not 
extend  this  authority  to  dividends,  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  address  called  on  businesses  to 
observe  the  terms  of  this  freeze  in  dividend 
payments.  And  Interest  rates,  also  not  cov- 
ered in  that  Act,  are  now  generally  at  levels 
below  those  prevailing  during  the  base  pe- 
riod for  the  freeze.  To  administer  the  freeze, 
a  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  was  created  con- 
slating  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 
Agrlculttire.  Commerce,  Labor,  and  HTJD,  the 
Director  of  the  Ofllce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  and  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Constimer  Af- 
fairs. The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  is  the 
Chairman  of  this  CouncU,  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  is  Vice  Chairman. 

A  freeze  by  itself  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  the  long-run  Job.  Indeed,  by  Itself  a  freeze 
Is  apt  to  pile  up  ammunition  for  an  exploeion 
of  wages  and  prices  at  the  end  That,  In  fact, 
has  tended  to  be  international  experience 
with  freezes  as  such.  Thus  the  newly-created 
Cost  of  Living  OoimcU  has  also  beeen  di- 
rected by  the  President  "to  work  with  leaders 
of  labor  and  businesses  to  set  up  the  proper 
mechanism  for  achieving  continued  price  and 
wage  stabUlty  after  the  90-day  freeze  Is 
over."  Work  Is  now  under  way  on  a  program 
for  this  post-freeze  period,  though  it  Is  too 
early  to  anticipate  what  this  program  will  be. 
The  objective  of  this  program  for  the  second 
phase  is,  however,  clear  enough.  It  la  to 
achieve  a  long  enough  period  of  a  reasonably 
stable  level  of  prices  and  coats  per  unit  of 
output  to  create  a  new  confidence  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  doUan,  at  the  same 
time  enabling  the  pricing  system  to  resume 
ita  l»aslc  function  as  the  sensiUve  and 
sophisticated  communications  network  for 
the  economy. 

Another  set  of  proposals  in  the  President's 
program  Is  directed  at  invigorating  the  pace 
of  the  economy.  Reductions  in  Indlvidtial  in- 
come taxes  now  scheduled  for  January  1, 
1973,  are  to  be  made  effective  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1972.  Elimination  of  the  excise  tax  on 
automobiles  is  also  proposed,  and  the  in- 
dustry has  promised  to  pass  the  fxill  amount 
of  this  reduction  through  the  price  of  auto- 
mobiles. A  Job  Development  Credit  Is  also 
proposed  consisting  of  a  10  percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  one  year,  and  dropping 
to  5  percent  thereafter.  This  near-term  will 
create  Jobs  and  production  in  a  segment  of 
the  economy  that  has  been  particularly  slug- 
gish, and  for  the  longer  run  it  wUl  stimulate 
the  modernization  of  our  productive  facili- 
ties so  necessary  to  maintain  our  competitive 
position  internationally  and  to  achieve  the 
gains  in  produoMvlty  out  of  which  improve- 


ments in  real  wages  and  material  levels  of 
living  are  achieved. 

m 
What  is  a  reasonable  estimate  about  the 
impact  of  this  ptY>gram  on  the  economy? 
This  has  been  the  subject  of  some  discussion. 
Budget  proposals  call  for  reductions  in  out- 
lays which,  together  with  revenues  from  the 
new  import  surcharge,  sUgbtly  exceed  the 
projected  reductions  in  other  taxes.  In  the 
purely  static  sense  such  a  fiscal  program 
might  be  deemed  to  be  slightly  defiatlonary. 
This  essentially  stotlc  arithmetic  will  not  do 
here,  however,  because  of  the  sharp  Incentive 
effects  of  the  tax  proposals.  The  Job  De- 
velopment Credit,  for  example,  does  more 
than  leave  after-tax  Income  of  the  private 
sector  some  $3  billion  higher.  It  also  in- 
creases the  after-tax  rate  of  return  on  in- 
vestment, with  a  particularly  large  increase 
for  projects  undertaken  during  tJie  year  im- 
mediately ahead.  Obviously  the  Impact  of  the 
Import  surcharge  on  the  domestic  economy 
is  not  measured  by  the  $2  billion  estimated 
revenue  yield.  Its  major  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy will  be  the  stimulus  to  domestic  ou^ut 
that  comes  from  redressing  the  imbalance 
between  external  and  domestic  price-cost 
levels. 

Our  own  work  indicates  that  for  calendar 
year  1972  the  various  expenditure  reductions 
(including  reduced  Federal  employment) 
would  have  about  a  89  billion  adverse  effect 
on  ONP,  and  the  other  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram would  add  about  824  blUlon  to  next 
year's  ONP,  with  a  net  positive  Impact  of 
(15  bUllon.  This  includes  an  effect  of  88  bil- 
lion due  to  a  substantial  shift  in  consiuner 
confidence  as  a  result  of  the  President's 
Program. 

The  impact  on  employment  of  an  addi- 
tional 815  billion  for  ONP  in  1972  would  be 
substantial.  If  we  simply  divided  this  815 
billion  by  the  current  813,000  of  ONP  per 
employee,  the  Increment  to  employment 
would  seem  to  be  large  Indeed  (well  over 
one  million).  This,  however,  would  over- 
estimate the  employment  effect.  An  abnor- 
mally large  part  of  this  Increased  output  will 
c(xne  through  the  sharp  gains  In  produc- 
tivity that  should  be  realized  as  the  econ- 
omy's operating  rate  Improves.  Even  with  a 
genmrous  allovtrance  for  unusually  large  pro- 
ductivity gains,  however,  the  number  of  new 
Jobs  that  will  result  from  this  program  in 
1972  wiU  be  large. 

At  the  same  time  that  domestic  expansion 
and  progress  toward  greater  stability  of  our 
cost-price  level  needed  to  be  accelerated, 
two  International  economic  developments 
emerged.  One  was  the  clearly  unsatisfactory 
trend  in  our  own  balance  of  payments,  which 
by  the  second  quarter  was  producing  a  net 
Import  surplus.  And  the  other  was  evidence 
that  our  International  financial  system  was 
becoming  more  crisis-prone.  Indeed,  as  of 
August  15  currencies  of  countries  accounting 
for  roughly  one-third  of  our  foreign  trade 
were  already  fioating  against  the  dollar. 

Measures  to  deal  with  our  external  eco- 
nomic problems,  therefore,  had  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  program. 

In  his  Executive  Order  Providing  for  Sta- 
bilization of  Prices,  Rents,  Wages,  and  Sal- 
aries the  President  noted  that  this  action 
was  necessary  in  part  "to  Improve  our  com- 
petitive position  in  world  trade  and  to  pro- 
tect the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar." 
Also,  in  his  Proclamation  imposing  a  Sup- 
plemental Duty  for  Balance  of  Payments 
Purposes,  the  President  referred  to  the  "pro- 
longed decline  in  the  international  monetary 
reserves  of  the  United  SUtes"  and  the  threat 
to  ova  "trade  and  international  competi- 
tive position." 

The  developments  to  which  the  President 
referred  have  already  been  Indicated  and  are 
well-known  to  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee. Our  monthly  average  trade  surplus, 
which  was  8590  mlUlon  In  1964,  all  but  disap- 
peared in  1968,  and  then  after  a  brief  recov- 
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ery  in  late  1969  and  early  1970,  suffered  a 
rapid  erosion  that  turned  it  into  deficits 
after  March  of  this  year. 

The  whole  account  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments with  foreigners  has  been  dragged  in 
the  direction  of  the  trade  balance.  Our  cur- 
rent international  account  changed  from  a 
surplus  of  85.8  bUllon  in  1964  to  deficits  of 
$386  and  8899  million,  respectively.  In  1968 
and  1969,  and  the  brief  merchandise  trade  re- 
covery in  1970  only  supported  a  current  ac- 
ootmt  surplus  of  |444  million.  The  official 
reserve  transactions  balance  of  payments  was 
in  deficit  by  nearly  810  billion  last  year,  and 
the  liquidity  balance  deficit  was  84.7  billion. 
Hie  balance  of  payments  deficit  on  official 
reserve  transactions  skyrocketed  to  an  annual 
rate  of  823  billion  in  the  second  quarter.  Otir 
net  official  reserve  assets,  in  spite  of  being 
supplemented  by  new  Issues  of  SDB's,  de- 
clined to  813.6  blUion,  the  lowest  level  since 
World  War  n,  and  our  gold  stock  in  Jtine 
was  810.5  bUllon.  These  developments  clearly 
indicate  that  a  serious  dlsequallbrium  had 
emerged  in  the  pattern  of  international  ex- 
change rates,  making  actions  to  correct  this 
Imbalance  necessary. 

Several  of  the  steps  taken  on  August  16 
wUl  have  effects  on  our  trade  and  balance 
of  payments  positions.  Ilie  freeze  on  wages 
and  prices  wUl  prevent  our  competitive  po- 
sition in  world  markets  from  eroding  fur- 
ther while  more  fundamental  readjustments 
are  brought  about.  The  Job  Development 
Credit  for  Investment  In  new  machinery 
and  equipment  will  apply  only  to  equip- 
ment of  VS.  origin  and  hence  favor  do- 
mestic suppliers.  The  President  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiu^  to  study  meas- 
ures for  stimulating  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  industries  and  technologies. 
The  President  has  also  ordered  a  10  percent 
cut  in  foreign  aid.  But  the  two  measures  in 
the  new  program  that  are  of  greatest  im- 
mediate importance  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  our  International  economic 
relations  are  the  surcharge  tax  of  up  to  10 
percent  on  merchandise  Imports  and  the  sus- 
pension of  the  convertibUity  of  the  dollar 
Into  gold. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  comments  on  sys- 
temic matters  may  be  in  order  here.  Our  In- 
ternational financial  sjretem  had  become 
more  crisis-prone.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
served  the  world  economy  well  during  the 
quarter  of  a  century  since  World  War  n.  The 
remarkable  thing  is  not  that  It  has  devel- 
oped some  problems  but  that  this  system, 
developed  at  Bretton  Woods  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  war  and  against  the  backdrop  of 
great  disorders  in  the  International  economy 
during  the  prewar  decade,  has  endured  so 
well.  What  we  must  do  now  is  to  correct  the 
imbalances  that  have  developed  and  to  build 
more  capabUity  for  fiexlbUlty  and  adjust- 
ment into  a  system  which  is  fundamentally 
sound  and  useful.  All  nations  have  a  stake 
in  achieving  theee  modifications  in  this 
system  which  wUl  make  possible  another 
outward-looking  quarter  of  a  century  of  ex- 
panding international  trade  and  vigorous 
economic  progrees. 

OEP  RoLx  at  TRx  Waok-Pxicx  Pkxeb 

(Statement  by  O.  A.  Lincoln,  Director,  Office 

of  Emergency  Preparedness) 

The  operations  delegated  to  me  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Cost  of  Uving  Council, 
Secretary  ConnaUy.  include  responsibility 
and  authority  to  implement,  administer, 
monitor,  and  enforce  the  stabiUzatlon  of 
prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries. 

What  those  words  mean  to  us  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  is 
information  to  the  people,  replies  to  ques- 
tions, an  Impetus  system  for  getting  the 
needed  policy  formulated  by  the  CouncU.,  an 
exemption  system,  a  compliance  system,  and 
*  fgports  and  analysis  system  to  gage  the 
progress  of  the  90-day  program  and  to  help 
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with  plaimlng  for  Stage  2  after  the  90-day 
freeze. 

Now,  let's  go  over  Bc»ne  of  the  functional 
aspects  involved  in  the  management  of  the 
freeze.  First,  poUcy  formulation.  DaUy,  my 
office  and  other  agencies  develop  policy  ques- 
tions and  issues  which  require  decisions. 
Daily,  a  smaU  policy  group,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  meets  In  the  morning  to  insure  that 
these  issues  are  properly  formulated  and  to 
suggest  answers  to  the  policy  questions  for 
consideration  that  afternoon  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  CouncU. 

I  might  note  here  that  the  public  ques- 
tions we  receive  from  our  Regions  and  also 
in  Washington  via  Congressional  offices  are 
very  helpful  In  Identifying  poUcy  areas  which 
need  clarification. 

The  dally  decisions  of  the  Cost  of  Uving 
Council  have  come  out  thus  far  in  the  form 
of  questions  and  answers  wliich  are  pub- 
lished and  are  widely  disseminated  through 
our  10  Regional  Service  Centers,  360  offices 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  2,819 
local  offices  of  the  Agricultural  StabUlzatlon 
and  Conservation  Service  (see  chart).  The 
CouncU  has  also  sent  10  mlUlon  copies  of  an 
eight  page  booklet:  "The  Wage-Price  Freeze: 
Questions  and  Answers,"  which  covers  some 
of  the  most  typical  and  frequent  queries,  to 
these  field  units  and  to  more  than  32  000  poet 
offices. 

From  the  pubUc's  standpoint,  what  is  more 
important  U  that  they  have  a  convenient 
place  to  which  to  address  their  questions  or 
report  alleged  violaUons — in  person,  by 
phone  or  in  writing.  The  3200  IRS  and  ASCS 
offices  give  us  this  capabUlty.  And  all  other 
agencies  with  field  establishments  have  been 
asked  to  assist  in  answering  or  ref«-rlng 
questions  of  their  "clientele."  OEP  is  pro- 
viding guidance  to  aU  of  them. 

Monitoring  and  reporting  fimctlons  are 
also  accomplished  through  this  network  of 
IRS  and  ASCS  offices  to  OEP  and  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council. 

OompUance  problems,  as  they  arise,  wUl  be 
handled  largely  through  the  trained  Inveeti- 
gative  officers  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice ana  U.S.  attorneys  working  with  our 
Regional  Offices. 

FinaUy,  both  the  Coet  of  Living  CouncU 
staff  and  my  national  headquarters  are  in- 
volved in  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
freeze  and  in  looking  ahead  to  what  Ues  be- 
yond the  90  days. 

Before  the  freeze,  OEP  had  eight  Regions 
coterminous  with  the  10-reglon  structure  of 
several  other  major  agencies  But,  with  one 
exception,  our  Regional  ofHcee  were  not  in 
major  cities.  Because  of  our  wartime  respon- 
sibiUtles,  we  were  in  locations  relatively  re- 
mote from  the  big  cities.  Sunday  night.  Aug- 
gust  15,  at  9:80,  I  ordered  our  Regional  Di- 
rectors to  move  to  the  headquarters  cities 
for  the  Federal  Regions,  and  sent  OEP  head- 
quarters officials  to  set  up  offices  for  two  new 
Regions.  By  Wednesday,  August  19,  we  were 
operational  in  all  10  cities:  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  Atlantic.  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Kansas  City,  Denver  (the  one  office  we  did 
not  have  to  move),  San  Francisco,  and 
Seattle.  These  are  the  OEP  Regional  Service 
and  Compliance  Centers  (see  map). 

Our  "instant"  though  temporary  expansion 
has  been  from  a  total  staff  of  some  300  to  a 
present  complement  of  about  700,  mostly 
borrowed  from  other  Federal  agencies  or  90- 
day  detail  This  was  achieved  largely  through 
the  extraordinary  cooperation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  in  finding  space 
and  equipment  for  our  regional  offices,  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  finding 
other  Federal  personnel  to  use  those  facili- 
ties Some  of  these  people  are  experts  on 
specific  areas;  oth«v  are  InfCHmatlon  officers 
and  clerical  staff. 

MeanwhUa,  OEP  is  continuing  to  carry 
out  its  normal  responsibUiUes,  including  the 
Natural  Disaster  Assistance  Program. 


SramcBiT    bt    OaaDitm    Acklxt,    HnnT 
CaxTxa  AsAica   UKivxasmr   PaorEsaox   or 

POUnCAI.  SCOMOMT.  ninVKBSXTT  OF  MlCBI- 

oaw,  Bxroax  thx  Joimt  Economic  Comiot- 

TEX,  AUOtTST  81.   1971 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  Com- 
mittee today  to  explore  some  of  the  issues 
raised  by  President  NUon's  New  Economic 
PoUcy,  announced  two  weeks  ago.  I  am 
pleased  to  appear  because  I  believe  that  the 
President's  dramaUc  switch  of  direction  in 
economic  policy — although  seriously  flawed 
in  several  respecta— at  least  represents  the 
repudiation  of  a  course  of  acUon  which  was 
pointing  toward  disaster.  It  has  provided 
this  Nation — and  to  some  extent  even  other 
countries  as  weU— with  an  opportxinity  for 
a  new  start  in  more  constructive  directions. 
It  seems  to  me  most  important  that  t.>»i« 
opportunity  not  be  thrown  away.  As  on  so 
many  occasions  in  the  past,  your  Commit- 
tee wUl  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  redlrecUon 
of  economic  policy  now  taking  place  In  this 
country.  If  I  can  contribute  anything  to 
your  deliberations,  I  shaU  be  more  than 
happy. 

I  intend  to  be  highly  selective  in  these 
comments.  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the 
parts  of  the  program  relaUng  to  the  dollar 
and  the  International   monetary  system.  I 
have  views  on  these  matters;  but  your  Com- 
mittee  can   call    on    many   economists   far 
more  expert  than  I  am  in  this  area    and 
whose  Judgments  will  be  more  important  for 
you  to  consider.  I  shaU  even  refrain  from 
extended  comment  on  the  fiscal  aspects  of 
the  President's  program,  not  because  I  do 
not  have  strong  views  on  these  aspects   but 
because  I  can  record  them  simply  by  saying 
that  I  am  in  essential  agreement  with  the 
positions  on  fiscal  policy  recenUy  expressed 
to  you  by  my  former  colleague  Walter  HeUer. 
Instead,   I   want   to   concentrate    on   the 
price-wage  aspects  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram. This  is  an  area  In  which  I  have  per- 
haps had  as  much  and  as  varied  experience 
as  any  of  the  economists  spearing  before 
you  so  far.  Beginning  in  July,  1941,  and  for 
most  of  World  War  n,  I  worked  in  a  variety 
of  commodity  areas  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration (and  in  its  predecessor  agencies, 
engaged  in  "Jawbone"  price  control).  I  rose, 
ultimately,  to  the  highest  level  of  reroonai- 
bUity  in  OPA  that  the  Congress— through 
its  "anti-professor  amendment" — would  per- 
mit an  academic  economist  to  hold.  Some- 
how, I  was  persuaded  to  accept  double  Jeop- 
ardy, and  served  as  a  iwlce  controller  again 
during   the  Korean  war— as  Economic  Ad- 
visor and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Price  StabUlzation.  On  my  return  to  the  Uni- 
versity  of   Michigan   in   September   1963.   J 
devoted  substantial  effort  for  a  year  to  the 
preparation  of  a  book-length  study  of  some 
crucial    aspects   of   the   Korean   War   price 
controls,  under  a  contract  with  the  Office  of 
Defense  MobUlzation.  Then,  during  my  more 
than  three  years  as  Chairman  of  the  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisors,  I  served  as  one  of  the 
principal    agents    of    President    Johnson's 
efforts  to  reetaaJn  inflation  through  the  pro- 
mulgation of  "Ouideposts"  for  noninllation- 
ary  wage  and  price  behavior,  and  through 
repeated  and  numerous  interventions  (made 
both  pubUcly  and  privately)  in  the  attempt 
to  prevent  or  moderate  Important  price  and 
wage  declsionB  tliat  were  Judged  Inflstionary. 
These  experiences  have  stimulated  a  long- 
standing professional   interest  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  Infiatlon  and  its  control,  a  subject 
that  I  have  dealt  with  repeatedly  in  my  i«- 
search,  writing,  and  lecturing.  One  of  the 
papers  of  which  I  am  most  proud.  caUed  "A 
Third  Approach  to  the  Analysis  and  Control 
of  InfiaUon".  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
this  Committee,  and  published  by  it  in  its 
compendium  of  papers.  The  Relatioruhip  of 
Prices    to  Economic  StalHlity  and  Orotath, 
March  31.  1958.  My  most  recent  pul^oatlon 
Is  a  monograph  entiUed  Stemming  World  In- 
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fiation,  publlah«d  Imct  month  by  The  Atlantic 
Institute. 

TTnforttuuitely,  this  long  experience  and 
reflection  has  provided  me  with  more  ques- 
tlone  than  anawera,  and  has  developed  a  great 
skeptlclam  about  the  validity  of  all  dogmatic 
views  on  thla  moat  complex,  moat  delicate,  yet 
moat  Important  subject  of  Inflation  and  Its 
control.  However,  It  is  often  useful  at  least 
to  know  what  the  right  questions  are. 


Althouglf  not  all  of  my  profeeslonal  col- 
leagues  agree  with  me.  It  Is  my  view  that, 
having  waited  so  long  to  take  any  effective 
action  against  Inflation,  the  Administration 
probably  had  UtUe  choice  but  to  Invoke  a 
fJeeae,  as  the  necessary  first  step  toward 
getting  a  handle  on  the  problem.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Administration  at  least  for  Its 
decisiveness,  and  for  knowing  not  to  give  any 
advance  hint  of  its  thinking— which  could 
have  made  the  problems  of  the  freeze  even 
more  difficult  when  that  step  finally  was 
taken. 

I  think  that  the  freeze  will  work,  in  the 
sense  that  the  rise  of  prices  will  be  virtually 
halted  for  at  least  3  months.  At  the  very  least 
this  will  spare  us  from  having  to  listen  to 
three  more  of  those  monthly  explanations 
why  this  month's  Increase  In  the  CPl  or  WPI 
was  unusual  and  next  month's  wUl  be  smaUer, 
or — If  the  month's  Increase  should  happen 
to  be  more  favorable— exultant  claims  that 
Inflation  is  now  being  conquered.  In  fact,  the 
freeze  can  do  more  than  this.  Even  3  months 
of  virtual  stabUlty,  if  properly  used,  can  be 
significant  for  the  whole  futxxre  course  of 
prices,  as  I  will  try  to  show. 

However,  one  thing  everyone  agrees  on  Is 
that  the  freeze  contains  dramatic  distortions 
and  Inequities— as  Is  always  the  case  when  a 
freeze  suddenly  stops  In  mid  course  prices 
and  wages  that  have  been  rising  rapidly 
(And  that  Is  usually  precisely  when  a  freeze 
Is  Invoked!)  So  long  as  the  freeze  Is  brief— 
and  90  days  is  probably  close  to  the  limits 
of  tolerance  for  a  rigid  freeze  without  adjust- 
ments— these  distortions  and  Inequities  can 
be  Ignored,  and  the  freeze  can  work.  But  fur- 
ther perpetuation  of  these  ineqmtles  would 
quickly  erode  the  support  or  at  least  tolerance 
Of  those  affected  and  of  the  public— which 
has  to  be  the  basic  reliance  of  any  system  of 
direct  wage  and  price  restraints.  After  about 
90  days,  too,  enforcement — which  may  not  be 
a  significant  problem  In  the  early  weeks  or 
months  of  a  wage-price  restraint  program- 
would  begin  to  loom  as  a  major  problem;  and 
the  freeze  is  not  easily  enforceable. 

What  then  should  happen  on  or  about 
November  14? 

One  solution  would  be  simply  to  end  the 
freeze,  replacing  it  with  nothing.  If  this  were 
done,  some  smaU  contribution  might  have 
been  made  to  the  slowing  down  of  inflation. 
But  if  there  is  any  such  contrlbuUon.  It  will 
not  have  been  worth  the  fuss  and  tvrj,  the 
hardships  and  Inequities  suffered,  the  ex- 
pectations aroused  and  disappointed,  the  new 
bitterness  or  resignation  engendered.  Almost 
everyone  agrees  that  this  must  not  happen 
If  it  is  not  to  happen,  the  freeze  must  be 
replaced  after  90  days  (or  thereabouts)  with 
some  other  form  of  restraint  that  Is  more 
vUble.  I  want  to  ouUine  some  of  the  basic 
conslderaUons  that  should  guide  our  choice 
of  that  substitute  system.  These  consldera- 
Uons relate  both  to  the  nature  of  the  new 
system  when  It  is  fully  in  effect,  and  to  the 
m^ns  of  tranfiuon  to  that  system  from  the 
iree».  The  first  of  these  choices  is,  however 
the  more  basic.  Problems  of  how  we  can  get 
there  from  here— difficult  as  they  may  be— 
can  probably  be  handled  once  we  know  where 
It  is  we  are  headed.  First,  however,  let  me 
make  three  or  four  general  points  which  are 
more  or  less  Independent  of  how  these  choices 
are  made. 

naeai.  Burrcn  worn  th«  ruAmmon 
The  first  observation  is  that,  because  the 
early  stages  of  any  restraint  program  requli* 


more  sacrifices  (<»  surely  appear  to  do  so) 
than  are  necessary  once  the  program  Is  In 
operation  (for  reasons  that  I  wUl  explain  In 
a  moment).  It  is  highly  essential  that  we 
have  a  rapidly  expanding  economy  as  the  new 
restraint  system  takes  hold.  Many  businesses 
are  going  to  have  to  do  things  about  their 
prices  that  they  wont  like.  Wage  increases 
will  often  be  less  than  workers  think  is  fair. 
The  pain  and  stresses  of  this  period  will  be 
greatly  eased  If  profits  are  being  supported, 
or  even  allowed  to  expand,  through  greater 
sales  volume,  the  spreading  of  overheads,  and 
the  abnormally  fast  productivity  gains  that 
come  with  rapid  expansion  of  output;  and  if 
labor  incomes  are  being  enlarged  through 
the  return  to  full  work  weeks,  increased  over- 
time hours,  and  the  expanding  availability 
at  employment  for  the  wives,  husbands,  or 
teenagers  in  workers'  famUies.  (I  am  not  here 
making  the  argument,  sometimes  heard,  that 
faster  expansion  automatically  reduces  the 
upward  pressures  on  costs  and  prices.  1  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  faster  expansion  under 
present  circumstances  would  not  add  much 
to  Infiatlonary  preesures— but  it  surely  would 
not  reduce  them.  Rather,  my  point  is  that  If 
society  is  asking  w  demanding  restraint,  co- 
operation is  more  readily  forthoonUng  if  in- 
comes are  rising  than  if  they  are  stagnant.) 
Thus,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  essential 
that  both  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  be  un- 
mistakably geared  toward  expansion  In  the 
months  ahead.  Any  doubts  should  be  resolved 
on  the  side  of  expansion.  In  my  view,  this 
reinforces  the  considerations  advanced  by 
Walter  HeUer  In  favor  of  a  substantlaUy 
more  expansionary  fiscal  policy  than  the 
President  proposes. 

THE   XCONOMICS   OF   CONSENT 

My  second  general  observation  is  that  we 
must  not  exaggerate  the  difference  between 
systems  of  restraint  that  are  called  com- 
pulsory and  those  called  voluntary.  Even  the 
most  fully  compulsory  system  cannot  work 
for  long  In  a  democratic  society  unless  it  has 
at  least  the  tolerance  of  those  regulated  as 
well  as  broad  support  by  the  general  pulillc 
This  support  or  tolerance  can  usually  be  as- 
sumed to  be  forthcoming  in  a  nation  at  war, 
or  facing  a  profound  emergency.  It  cannot 
possibly  be  taken  for  granted  at  a  time  like 
this. 

Suppose  that  a  labor  union  in  an  impor- 
tant industry  regards  a  compulsory  wage 
ceiling  as  unjust,  and  goes  on  strike  for  a 
wage  increase  in  excess  of  the  ceUlng.  Wheth- 
er the  wage  ceUing  survives  this  challenge 
surely  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
other  unions— and  the  general  public— sup- 
port  the  restraint  system  or  the  strikers.  Sup- 
pose that  a  major  industry,  or  industry  gen- 
eraUy,  believes  that  its  compulsory  price 
ceilings  are  creating  serious  hardship.  Busi- 
ness does  not  have  a  weapon  quite  like  the 
strike;  but.  as  an  old  price  controUer.  I  know 
that  there  are  often  many  ways— legal  ques- 
tionable, and  Ulegal— to  take  advantage  of 
almost  any  price  regulation.  Moreover,  the 
history  of  price  controls  is  replete  with  epi- 
sodes of  major  industries  demanding  approval 
of  what  the  regulators  have  determined  are 
unjustifiable  increases  in  price  ceilings  be- 
fore they  wUl  setUe  with  their  unions  for 
wage  increases  which  the  law  permits  to  be 
paid.  They  are  thus  In  a  position  to  force  a 
strike  unless  their  price  ceilings  are  unjusu- 
flably  raised.  Where  then  are  your  com- 
pulsory price  controls,  unless  they  have  at 
least  the  tolerance  of  other  businesses,  as 
well  as  the  strong  support  of  the  public? 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  any  successful 
stabilization  system — "compulsory"  or  "vol- 
untary"—demands  the  consent  of  those 
whose  wages  and  prices  are  to  be  stablUzed. 
For  this  consent  to  be  forthcoming,  those 
regulated— and  the  general  public  as  well- 
must  see  the  system  as  one  that  is  basically 
fair  and  equitable,  or.  at  least,  that  embodies 
sacrifices  by  "our  side"  that  are  roughly 
equivalent  to  those  Imposed  on  the  "other 
side".  Moreover,  members  of  each  group  must 
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believe  that  the  restrictions  its  members 
accept  on  their  freedom  to  do  as  they  please 
will  achieve  something  important — that 
slowing  down  the  rise  in  prices  Is  a  highly 
desirable  obJecUve,  and  that  this  system  will 
be  effective  in  achieving  it. 

In  my  view,  this  consent  can  only  be  forth- 
coming through  a  widespread  participation 
by  all  groups  in  our  society — and  particu- 
larly by  the  organizations  of  labor  and  busi- 
ness— in  a  process  of  recognizing  quite  ex- 
plicitly the  need  for  the  program,  and  In 
determining  the  broad  features  of  Its  Initial 
design,  and,  thereafter,  its  modification  and 
redesign.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  abilities 
of  Herb  Stein  and  Amle  Weber,  and.  Indeed, 
of  all  members  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil, they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  dream 
up  a  plan,  announce  It  to  a  waiting  wcH'ld, 
and  then  expect  It  to  work.  To  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  Kennedy-Johnson  "guide- 
posts"  were  simply  dreamed  up  by  econo- 
mists and  then  promulgated.  I  have  long 
considered  the  absence  of  any  real  partici- 
pation by  the  interest  groups  in  the  origi- 
nation and  modification  of  the  guideposta 

and,  as  a  consequence,  the  absence  of  any 
sense  of  responsibility  on  their  part  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  effort — to  have  been 
the  greatest  weakness  of  the  guldepost  sys- 
tem. 

On  the  other  hand^  you  cannot  simply 
summon  a  group  of  businessmen  and  labor 
leaders  and  tell  them  to  agree  on  some  plan. 
The  requirement  instead  is  for  pollUcal  lead- 
ership of  the  most  superlative  quality,  lead- 
ership which  I  believe  can  only  be  provided 
by  the  President  himself.  Somehow,  he  and 
his  associates  must  bring  together,  both 
separately  and  Jointly,  representatives  of  all 
segments  of  the  public  and  of  all  major 
Interest  groups,  explaining,  exhorting,  pro- 
posing— as  necessary,  conceding,  cajoling, 
and  threatening — ultimately  finding  compro- 
mises both  of  form  and  substance  which 
will  permit  at  least  a  significant  proportion 
of  the  leaders  of  every  group  in  fact  to  sup- 
port (and.  In  public,  at  least  to  appear  to 
tolerate)  what  la  an  effective  program  of 
restraint.  Economists  can  help  to  decide 
what  can  and  cannot  be  conceded  and  still 
have  an  effective  program.  But,  essentially, 
the  task  of  constructing  a  new  system  of 
restraints  is  one  for  political  leadership— 
and  of  the  highest  order.  Moreover,  it  Is  a 
process  that  will  necessarily  take  consider- 
able time.  It  will  not  be  accomplished  in  one 
big  mass  meeting  in  the  East  Room. 

In  peaceume — and  In  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion year — it  may  well  appear  to  be  almost 
Impossible  to  negotiate  a  social  compact 
among  the  great  economic  Interest  groups  In 
support  of  any  "voluntary"  stabilization 
plan.  But  let  us  not  believe  that— if  this 
should  be  the  case — we  can  then  simply  opt 
for  compulsory  controls.  Perhaps  we  can; 
but  unless  the  social  compact  Is  subsequently 
achieved,  the  controls  will  not  last.  Moreover, 
any  such  social  compact  tends  to  become  un- 
stuck over  time;  its  maintenance  and  re- 
newal must  be  a  continuous  objective  of 
statesmanship . 

THX  NZSD  TO  PUN  POB  THK  LONOXB  TSKM 

My  third  general  comment  is  this:  what 
we  are  building  to  replace  the  freeze  on  No- 
vember 14  must  not  be  considered  a  tem- 
porary system  that  will  serve  for  a  year  or  so 
and  can  then  be  forgotten.  Every  bit  of  his- 
torical evidence — and  It  Is  all  aroimd  us — 
and  every  consideration  of  economic  analysis 
convinces  me  that  the  problem  of  creeping 
inflation,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  walking  in- 
fiatlon,  is  not  going  to  disappear.  Any  modem 
industrial  society  that  Is  determined — as  ours 
surely  is— to  permit,  at  most,  brief  ^pses 
below  full  employment  Is  bound  to  suffer 
contlnxUng  or  recurrent  Inflation  unless  a 
whole  range  of  permanent  Institutional 
changes  is  undertaken  to  contain  it.  This,  I 
suppose,  is  the  principal  message  of  my 
Sttmming  World  Inflation.  I  will  not  repeat 
the  argument  why  inflation  must  now  ba 
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considered  "endemic"  In  the  western  world; 
but  I  believe  it  very  strongly. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  system  we 
adopt  on  November  14  need  be  a  system  that 
we  expect  will  last  forever.  But  It  Is  surely 
relevant  to  some  of  our  choices. 

WE*  KINO  THE  FaiCB  araui. 
In  thinking  about  the  transition  to  longer- 
term  arrangements,  it  is  Important  to  under- 
stand clearly  why  it  is  that  an  inflation- 
like  ours  today — tends  to  keep  on  rolling 
long  after  Its  Initial  cause  (whatever  that 
may  have  been)  has  disappeared.  Indeed  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  understanding  the 
"Initial  causes"  of  InlUtlons— those  which 
might  convert  a  situation  of  price  stabUIty 
Into  one  of  price  rise — is  often  less  relevant 
than  understanding  how  a  price  spiral  keeps 
turning  once  It  has  begun.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  many  kinds  of  things  that  can  set 
off  an  Inflation — not  all  of  them  alwaya 
avoidable.  Understanding  how  Inflation  per- 
petuates Itself  Is  often  considerably  more  Im- 
portant than  determining  whether  It  was 
really  the  chicken  which  preceded  the  egg  or 
the  reverse. 

One  key  to  understanding  the  Inflationary 
process  Is  the  reoognlUon  that  not  many 
prices  and,  particularly,  almost  no  wage  rates 
are  adjusted  continuously.  Rather,  they  are- 
predetermined  for  periods  that  ofven  run  up 
to  three  years  for  wages,  and  even  longer  for 
some  long-tenn  price  contracts,  or  regulated 
prices.  Some  Individual  prices  and  wagea 
come  up  for  revision  each  day  or  week,  but 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number. 
If  an  Inflation  is  to  slow  down,  obviously  to- 
day's wage  and  price  Increases  must  b» 
smaUer  than  yesterday's,  tomorrow's  smaller 
than  today's,  and  so  on. 

Those  making  decisions  each  day  are  ad- 
Justing  a  wage  or  a  price  that  has  not 
changed  for  some  time.  If  prices  and  costs, 
including  the  cost  of  living,  have  been  gen- 
erally rising  during  this  period  (for  the 
moment,  we  can  ignore  escalator  clauses), 
then  the  purchasing  power  of  the  existing 
wage  rate  has  been  steadUy  eroding  ever 
since  it  was  established;  and  the  profitability 
of  the  existing  price  may  have  been  eroding 
ever  since  it  was  last  changed.  The  rate  of  thla 
erosion  Is  determined  by  the  pace  of  the  In- 
flation. With  each  new  adjustment  of  price 
or  wage,  the  seller  expects — an  expectatiou 
generally  regarded  as  entirely  legitimate — to 
restore  the  real  value  of  the  preexisting  wage 
or  price  as  of  the  time  it  was  last  changed — 
that  Is,  to  "catch  up"  with  subsequent 
changes  in  prices  and  costs — and,  In  addi- 
tion, to  secure  some  "normal"  or  "fair"  rls» 
In  his  real  Income  (at  least  insofar  as  his 
real  Income  Is  affected  by  prices  and/or  wage 
rates  received  and  paid  rather  than  by  vol- 
ume of  work  or  production). 

Whether,  when  people  behave  this  way, 
an  Inflationary  spiral  will  accelerate,  de- 
celerate, or  continue  Its  previous  pace  can  be 
shown  to  depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  de- 
sired increments  of  real  Income  which  each 
new  wage  or  price  tries  to  achieve.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  prevailing  concepts  of  "fair" 
or  "normal"  income  increases  for  individuals 
may,  in  the  aggregate,  be  consistent  with  the 
gains  permitted  by  the  continuing  increment 
of  real  output  {i.e.,  of  productivity)  which 
is  occurring  in  the  economy.  In  that  case, 
the  adjustments  being  made  each  day  In 
wage  rates  and  prices  will  simply  perpetuate 
whatever  rate  of  inflation  has  been  occiu'- 
ring.  If  the  rate  of  Inflation  has  been  zero, 
It  wlU  remain  that.  If  It  has  been  six  percent, 
it  will  remain  that.  However,  If  the  aggre- 
gate expectations  of  "normal"  or  "fair"  In- 
crements of  real  Income  which  wage  and 
price  d«cl8lons  attempt  to  provide  should  ex- 
ceed the  growth  of  aggregate  real  output,  the 
rate  of  Inflation  will  n«cessarlly  accelerate. 
For  sellers  of  labor  or  goods  to  participate 
In  a  self-perpetuaUng  inflationary  spiral  does 
not  require  any  of  them  to  demand  wage  or 
price   increases   that   wUl    (In   the  average 


case)  directly  reduce  the  market  for  their 
services  or  products.  If  average  wage  rates 
have  been  and  are  generally  advanciixg  at 
about  8  percent  a  year,  average  producUvlty 
at  about  3  percent,  and  average  prices  at 
about  6  percent,  individual  employers  who 
today  agree  to  pay  8  percent  wage  increases 
can  expect  an  average  6  percent  rise  of  their 
tmit  labor  costs.  If  their  individual  price  in- 
creases should  therefore  also  average  5  per- 
cent, this  wUl  not  be  out  of  line  with  the 
mcreases  recently  and  presently  occurring 
in  other  prices  and  costs,  and  in  buyers'  In- 
comes. The  wage  rates  and  prices  they  set 
will  not  cause  them  to  lose  sales  or  their 
workers  to  lose  employment. 

To  be  sure,  depending  In  part  on  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  being  followed,  a  given 
rate  of  inflation  may  be  accompanied  by  some 
shrinkage  (or  expansion)  of  aggregate  out- 
put and  employment.  But  these  global.  Im- 
personal forces  of  contraction  or  expansion 
have  little  Impact  on  any  given  day's  individ- 
ual price  and  wage  decisions — or,  at  least 
overall  contractionary  forces  are  likely  to 
have  little  Impact  in  reducing  the  dally  In- 
crements. Any  individual  wage  or  price  setter 
who  accepts  smaller  increments  In  the  wages 
or  prices  he  receives  than  have  recently  been 
occtirring — perhaps  because  unemployment  is 
high  or  markets  are  slack — does  not  thereby 
reduce  the  rate  of  Increase  In  the  prices  or 
wages  he  must  pay.  Rather,  he  will  Just  re- 
duce his  own  real  Income  and  raise  that  of 
everyone  else.  Who  knows  whether  unem- 
ployment will  be  Increasing  or  decreasing  in 
the  months  ahead — markets  tightening  or 
slackening — and  whether  or  how  this  will  be 
altering  the  wage  and  price  decisions  then 
being  made,  thus  altering  the  rate  of  future 
erosion  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages 
and  prices  now  being  set?  Catch  up  to  where 
you  were,  get  what  else  you  think  is  fair  or 
you  can  get  away  with.  and.  if  possible, 
build  a  fence  around  your  real  Income  gains 
by  an  escalator  clause — that  Is  the  only  safe 
gtUde. 

The  spiral  character  of  an  Inflationary 
process  Is  why  It  is  often  so  nearly  pointless 
to  argue  whether  It  is  labor  or  business — 
wages  or  profits — that  are  to  blame  for  Infla- 
tion, particularly  once  the  Inflation  is  well 
underway.  The  fault  may  be  neither's;  It  la 
Just  that  what  labor  and  business  do  to  try 
to  protect  themselves  from  an  inflation  In 
being  turns  out  simply  to  perpetuate  the  in- 
flation against  which  they  are  trying  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  The  fault  In  this  case  is 
society's — fc*  not  providing  a  social  mecha- 
nism through  which  labor  and  business  can 
climb  off  of  this  treadmill.  The  freeze  can  be 
a  vital  first  step  in  this  proceas. 

THE  COMTUBUTIUN  Or  THE  riEEZE 

If,  beginning  on  August  10,  the  freeze  halts 
all  further  new  price  and  wage  Increases,  then 
the  pressures  for  price  and  wage  Increases 
later  on  by  others  will  automatically  also  be 
reduced.  After  90  days  of  this,  the  cumulative 
erosion  of  the  real  value  of  the  wage  or  price 
that  has  been  flxed  for  a  year  will  be  appre- 
ciably less  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
When  the  time  comes  that  something  «^w  be 
done  about  that  wage  or  price,  the  pressures 
for  catch-up  will  be  distinctly  reduced — un- 
less, of  course,  at  the  end  of  the  ninety  days. 
wages  and  prices  are  all  allowed  to  Jump  up 
to  where  they  would  have  been  on  that  data 
In  the  absence  of  the  freeze. 

But  If,  for  90  days — and  then  for  another 
90,  and  180  beyond  that — price  Increases, 
and  wage  Increases  In  excess  of  productivity 
gains,  could  all  be  distinctly  reduced  or  even 
eliminated,  the  preesures  for  catoh-up — 
which  are  the  basis  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  spiral — would  increasingly  be  dissipated. 
"Catch-up"  is  a  force  like  inertia.  If  prices 
are  in  motion,  it  tends  to  keep  them  In 
motion;  If  prices  are  at  rest.  It  tends  to  keep 
them  at  rest.  That  Is  why  It  is  so  hard — 
yet  so  vital — ^to  break  through  a  spiral.  ITiat 
Is  why  the  pressures  on  a  system  of  re- 


ktntint  are  far  greater  when  the  objective 
must  be  to  restore  a  reasonable  stability  of 
prices.  If  that  has  been  lost,  than  when  the 
objective  is  merely  to  preserve  a  reasonable 
stability  already  attained. 

THE  WAGE  LAO 

Most  prices  (as  opposed  to  wages)  are  ad- 
Justed  with  reasonable  frequency.  Thus, 
there  are  probably  relatively  few  prices  now 
caught  by  the  freeze  that  had  not  been  ad- 
Justed  or  at  least  considered  for  adjust- 
ment within  a  month  or  so  prior  to  the 
freeze.  During  the  freeae,  wage  rates  and 
materials  prices  will  not  have  Increased. 
Moreover,  productivity  gains  averaging 
nearly  1%  (more  if  expansion  Is  rapid)  will 
have  occiured  diulng  this  period,  providing 
equivalent  reduction  in  unit  costs.  Thus,  at 
the  end  of  the  freeze,  there  should  be  little 
immediate  need  for  price  Increases  (other 
than,  of  course,  some  utility  and  transporta- 
tion rates);  some  should  even  be  ready  to 
come  down  a  bit.  In  any  case,  the  Immediate 
policy  on  price  Increases  can  be  and  ought 
to  be  fairly  tough,  providing  only  tar  cases  of 
obvious  Inequity.  If  subsequent  averag» 
wage  increases  coxild  then  be  held  equal  to. 
productivity  gains,  prices  on  the  average 
could  thereafter  be  stabillaed  about  where- 
they  are.  Or.  if  wage  increases  could  be  held 
to  two  percent  in  excess  of  productivity,  the 
rise  of  prices  might  be  held  to  around  two 
percent. 

But,  unfortunately,  when  the  freeze  ends, 
there  will  still  be  a  fair  amount  of  oatch-up 
needed  on  the  wage  side.  Wage  rates  which 
were  last  Increased  early  In  1971,  during 
1970,  or  even  before,  if  not  protected  by  a 
cost-of-living  escalator,  wUl  need  varying 
amounts  of  catoh-up  in  addition  to  any  new 
real-income  gains.  Here,  then,  is  the  real 
nub  of  the  problem  of  transition  from  in- 
flationary spiral  to  reasonable  price  stability: 
what  will  happen  to  pre-August  16  wage 
contracts  as  they  come  up  for  renewal,  and 
especially  to  those  not  previously  containing 
escalator  provisions.  If  it  were  possible  to 
spread  their  coet-of-llvlng  catchups  over 
several  years,  and  to  allow  In  addition  only 
tightly  defined  productivity  Increases,  rea- 
sonable stability  of  the  price  level  might  be 
achieved  fairly  quickly.  For  so  tough  a 
standard  to  be  applied  to  new  contracts,  It 
would  obviously  also  be  necessary  for  deferred 
wage  Increases  built  into  pre-existing  con- 
tracts to  be  superseded  to  the  extent  that 
they,  too,  should  exceed  a  tight  productivity 
standard.  If  these  requirements  are  im- 
possible to  achieve,  the  best  that  any  new 
stablUzaUon  policy  can  aim  for  Is  a  rather 
painfully  slow  running-down  of  the  spiral. 
One  of  the  crucial  tests  of  the  new  system 
wUl  be  how  effectively  It  can  respond  to 
these  requlremente  for  a  prompt  and  lasting 
slowing  down  of  inflation:  an  Immediate 
tough  control  on  further  price  increases;  the 
spreading  out  over  time  of  cost  of  living 
catch-ups;  and  the  superseding  of  deferred 
wage  Increases  that  exceed  productivity 
gains. 

THE  NATTTSX  OF  THE  NEW  ST8TEM 

A  Wide  variety  of  designs  is  possible  for 
the  system  of  restraints  that  will  replace 
the  freeze.  It  may  be  that  the  Administra- 
tion's planners  are  exploring  some  entirely 
new  ideas;  if  so.  It  is  understandable  that 
they  are  not  ready  to  talk  about  them.  Public 
discussion,  however,  has  so  far  been  concen- 
trated on  only  a  few  standard  options,  and 
the  wide  range  of  posslbUlties  for  social 
invention  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been 
adequately  explored. 

I*t  me  refer  briefly  to  four  basic  models 
that  have  been  proposed.  Including  some 
varlante  of  some  of  them.  These  differ  In  the 
nature  of  the  machlnory  and  procedures  that 
would  be  set  up.  In  the  extent  or  character 
of  the  enforcement  that  would  be  under- 
taken, and  In  other  ways.  For  the  present,  I 
wUl  concentrate  on  where  we  might  want  to 
end  up,  not  how  we  get  there. 
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HUUmMT   CONTBOLS   OK  TBS   CX>NCBMttARD 

Bicrou 
First,  there  U  the  model  that  might  be 
fluoclated  with  the  name  of  J.  K.  Qalbralth: 
a  system  of  continuing  compulsory  controls 
over  the  "concentratod  sectors"  of  our  econ- 
omy— big  Industry  and  strongly  organized 
tabor — with  the  rest  of  the  economy  (agri- 
culture, trade,  personal  services,  some  high- 
ly competitive  manufacturing  Indiutrles)  es- 
sentially free  of  restraint.  Presumably,  prices 
Would  be  regulated  by  detailed,  what  price 
controllers  call  "tailored"  regulation*  lor 
each  Industry,  each  with  appropriate  stand- 
ards and  administrative  machinery  lot  per- 
mitting necessary  adjustments  and  excep- 
tions, for  handling  the  pricing  of  "new" 
goods  and  services,  etc.  The  wage  regulations 
would  presumably  take  the  form  of  a  series 
of  detailed  standards  to  govern  wage  and 
salary  Increases  including  changes  In  wage 
and  salary  differentials — along  with  ma> 
chlnery  of  some  kind  to  supervise  the  ap- 
plication of  these  standards  In  the  negotia- 
tion of  particular  labor  contracts  and  the 
construction  of  particular  salary  and  fringe 
benefit  schedules — Including  those  applica- 
ble to  Presidents  and  Chairmen  of  the  Board. 
A  moderately  large  administrative  stall 
would  be  needed  because,  in  any  permanent 
system,  significant  changes  In  the  differen- 
tial3  among  the  millions  of  Individual  prices, 
wage  rates,  and  salaries  would  be  essential. 
Yet  these  changes  would  have  to  be  rigor- 
ously controlled  to  keep  them  from  affecting 
wage  and  price  levels.  Criminal  sanctions 
would  be  available  against  every  detectable 
violation  of  these  regulations.  However,  with 
coverage  limited  to  the  concentrated  sectors, 
enforcement  would  be  relatively  simple;  the 
•erlous  problems  would  not  be  those  of  de- 
tecting clandestine  violation  or  evasion,  but 
rather,  perhaps  meeting  open  challenges  by 
managements  or  imlons« 

I  assume  that  the  ceilings  would  be  set  at 
levels  such  that  most  prices  and  wages  would 
be  at  celling  most  of  the  time.  Ceilings  high 
enough  that  contact  of  prices  and  wages  with 
ceilings  was  intended  to  be  only  occasional 
would  only  Invite  the  rise  of  prices  and  wsiges, 
with  ceilings  having  then  to  be  lifted  from 
time  to  time,  and  perhaps  more  and  more 
frequently.  If  ceilings  are  designed  to  be  in 
continuous  contact  with  prices  and  wages 
(and  some  price  ceilings  to  decline  from  time 
to  time,  as  would  be  appropriate) ,  so  that 
almost  all  actual  changes  In  prices  and  wages 
are  the  result  of  changes  In  ceilings,  then 
every  major  Industry  has  bec(Mne,  In  effect,  a 
public  utility.  The  controllers  must  take 
responsibility  for  not  only  the  prices  but 
the  quality  of  products  and  service:  for  as- 
suring that  adequate  expendltiires  being 
made  for  social  purposee — such  as  Job  train- 
ing or  pollution  control;  for  the  legitimacy 
of  costs  Incurred  (e.g.,  tot  advertising) ;  and 
for  rates  of  return  on  capital — over  and  above 
approved  costs — ^that  would  be  both  "fair" 
and  would  Induce  "necessary"  or  desirable 
Investment.  Yet  these  are  not  Industries 
from  which  market  risk  Is  virtually  absent, 
as  Is  the  case  for  utilities.  Thus,  if  managers 
(or  the  controllers)  guess  wrong,  and  firms 
sustain  losses  which — not  offset  by  adequate 
profits  earlier — threaten  bankruptcy.  raxuX 
not  the  government  (a  la  Lockheed)  come  to 
the  rescue?  Of  If  absence  of  sufficient  private 
Investment  threatens  to  create  future  short- 
ages, must  not  the  government  then  require 
and  finance  it?  It  think  that  I  would  i^efer 
nationalization  directly  rathw  than  Indirect- 
ly and  gradually. 

Oa  the  wage  side,  are  we  really  ready  to 
aooept  permanent  wage  controls,  which  I 
think  means  essentially  the  abolition  of  the 
right  to  strike,  except  perhaps  to  achieve 
wage  gains  which  the  regiilators  permit  but 
employers  refuse? 

And  U  controls  are  held  tightly  on  the 
oonoentrated  sectors,  and  wages  or  profits 


should  rise  faster  In  the  uncontrolled  see- 
tors,  will  there  not  be  Irresistible  pressures 
to  extend  the  controls  to  those  sectors,  too. 
In  cnrder  to  prevent  Inequity? 

I  cannot  believe  that  anyone  can  seriously 
think  through  the  protdems  raised  by  per- 
manent wage-price  con-btMs  on  the  heart  of 
our  economy  and  still  advocate  It. 

A   mw    STSTXM    OV   OtnOKPOSTS 

A  second  model  frequently  discussed  is  a 
system  of  guidepoete  or  guidelines  (surely  to 
be  given  a  new  name),  presumably  appli- 
cable across-the-board  to  all  prices,  wages, 
salaries,  perhaps  rents,  and  possibly  divi- 
dends. These  guidelines  would  resemble  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  ones,  although  they  would 
probably  be  more  detaUed.  with  the  excep- 
tions spiled  out  more  clearly. 

The  standards  would  presumably  apply  to 
all  firms  eind  unions,  in  all  Industries,  even 
though  their  real  impact  would  be  Intended 
for  the  oonoentrated  sectors.  There  would 
have  to  be  at  least  a  small  staff  to  help  in- 
terpret the  standards,  to  call  attention  to 
"vlctotlons",  to  attempt  to  persuade  poten- 
tial "violators"  to  refrain,  to  amend  the 
standards  as  necessary.  The  tough  questions 
arise  when  we  ask  how  these  guidelines 
might  be  enforced.  One  possibility  Is  to  rely 
only  on  public  opinion.  To  allow  for  the  more 
effective  mobilization  of  public  opinion,  ad- 
ministrators might  be  given  authority  to  re- 
quire postponement  of  wage  or  price  changes 
while  their  legitimacy  is  studied,  to  compel 
testimony,  and  to  publish  reports  and  recom- 
mendations. But  in  the  end,  the  decision 
what  price  at  wage  to  set  would  be  made 
free  of  compulsion. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  clear-cut  pro- 
posal. Its  perhaps  fatal  weakness  Is  that  It 
might  not  work.  Some  firms  and  vmlons 
might  be  prepared  to  flaunt  the  guidepoets, 
and  the  public  might  not  care  enough  to 
make  them  change  their  minds.  A  certain 
amount  of  such  violation  is  clearly  quite 
tolerable — Indeed  a  necessary  and  desirable 
safety  valve.  But  once  the  violators  become 
sufficiently  numeroiu  so  that  the  cooperators 
feel  that  they  are  suffering  serious  inequity, 
the  sysitem  must  progressively  break  down. 
Recognition  of  this  weakness  prompts  the 
suggestion  of  alternative  enforcement 
methods. 

One  proposal — surely  not  serious — is  to 
give  the  guldeposts  the  force  of  law.  This 
would  make  them  Into  a  system  of  compre- 
hensive oompulsory  controls  using  the  most 
"\mtallored"  and  Imprecise  kind  of  self-ad- 
mlnlstered  wage  and  price  regulation  that 
one  could  imagine.  Anyone  who  ever  was 
closely  associated  with  the  old  guldeposts 
knows  that  the  determinations  they  require 
are — ^particularly  on  the  side  of  prices — 
both  exceedingly  complex  and  exceedingly 
^proximate;  for  some  of  them,  the  only 
possible  determination  Is  an  educated  guess. 
I  cannot  imagine  any  coxirt  finding  any  firm 
or  union,  except  the  most  egregious  violator, 
guUty  of  violating  a  standard  whioh  can  be 
Interpreted  only  by  an  educated  guess.  And 
even  if  the  violation  Is  sufficiently  egregious 
to  be  penalized,  what  does  the  violator  have 
to  do  to  come  Into  compliance?  If,  to  avoid 
these  problems,  you  attempt  to  make  the 
guidepoets  sufficiently  precise  and  detailed 
so  that  any  violation  might  be  determined  In 
less  than  five  years  of  litigation,  you  find 
yourself  with  a  comprehensive  wage-price 
oontrtM  system  that  Is  an  admlnlstratlTe 
nightmare,  one  that — as  It  Is  made  more 
effective — ^loeea  all  flexibility  and  begins  to 
raise  all  the  problems  of  permanent  controls 
that  I  have  Just  been  discussing,  except  on 
an  acroes-the-board  basis. 

A  third  guldepoet  variant  Is  perhaps  more 
promising — the  provision,  at  least  for  a  time, 
of  some  proceas  which  would  permit  legal 
sanctions  to  be  invoked  in  the  case  of  clear 
violations  In  highly  important  situations. 
I  do  not  know  precisely  how  it  might  work. 


But  perhaps  provision  could  be  made  whe 
by  the  authorities  might  seek  from  a  special 
tribunal  an  order  prohibiting  a  clear  and 
open  violation  of  the  standards  in  a  qieotflo 
economically  or  straiteglcally  Important  case. 
The  order  sought  would  enjoin  q>eclfled  be- 
harlor  for  a  specified  period  of  ttme.  subject 
to  penalties  for  violation.  The  complaint 
wo\ild  be  that  the  behavior  sought  to  be  en- 
joined was  clearly  and  significantly  in  viola- 
tion of  fair  and  equitable  standards  which 
had  been  pr(q>erly  promtilgated  by  the  guide- 
post  authorities,  and  which  were  being  gen- 
erally accepted  by  others.  This  "big  stick" 
in  the  back  of  the  closet,  the  use  of  which 
was  not  entirely  predictable,  oould  mightily 
enhance  the  force  of  public  opinion  In  de- 
terring clear  and  deliberate  violations  of  the 
standards. 

I  think  this  last  variant  may  have  some 
promise. 

A  WAGX-nUCS  XXTIXW  BOASO 

Some  have  Identified  the  guldep>o8t  i^- 
proaches  I  have  Just  been  discussing  with 
the  Institution  of  a  wage-price  review  board. 
But  it  need  not  be  the  same  at  all.  Suppose 
that  Congress  creates  a  wage-price  review 
board  of  distinguished  citizens  (not,  in  my 
view,  serving  as  "representatives"  of  spedflo 
interest  groups),  and  gives  it  various  types 
of  procedural  authority:  to  require  advance 
notice  of  price  or  wage  increases  under  clr- 
ctimstanoes  which  the  board  may  prescribe; 
to  delay  by  order  the  effectiveness  of  any 
specific  wage  or  price  change  for  any  period 
up  to  some  maximum  time  limit;  to  compel 
the  production  of  records  and  the  giving  of 
testimony;  to  publish  such  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations— to  the  parties,  to  Federal, 
State  or  local  governments,  to  private  groups 
or  associations,  to  consumers,  or  to  all  of 
these. 

Such  a  board  would  not  have  to  begin 
operations  by  promulgating  any  standards — 
except  perhaps  In  the  broadest  terms — or  by 
sp^lfylng  the  scope  of  its  Jurisdiction.  It 
would  pick  out  Its  cases — basically  ones 
which  It  thought  it  might  win,  and  which 
it  believed  would  be  strategic  for  subsequent 
price  or  wage  developments.  It  would  use  Its 
powers  to  achieve  what  It  thought  was 
achievable,  and  If  possible,  build  up  its  au- 
thority by  Its  successes.  Sooner  or  later,  Its 
choice  of  cases  and  the  nature  and  success 
(or  fallxue)  of  Its  recommendations  would 
begin  to  create  a  pattern  of  Jurisdiction  and 
of  standards;  but  not  necessarily  a  pattern 
fixed  for  all  time.  Possibly  it,  too.  might  be 
given  some  opportunity — through  special 
procedures — to  seek  to  give  certain  of  Its 
specific  reoommendatlons  the  fcM^^  of  law  for 
specified  periods. 

As  an  economist,  I  prefer  the  approach  that 
starts  with  generally-applicable  guldeposts. 
But  I  am  not  certain  that  taking  on  the 
whole  world  all  at  once  Is  necessarily  the 
course  of  wisdom  for  a  new  Institution. 

Dn)tJ»niT-BT-INDDWntT    ICACHINXRT 

Some  propose  that  the  model  of  the  con- 
struction Industry  oovmclls  be  generalized,  by 
creating  similar  machinery — which  seeks  to 
act  by  oc»iclllatlon  but  backed  by  legal  au- 
thority— for  a  number  of  Industries.  I  con- 
fess to  some  skepticism  about  this  approach, 
\mlees  it  is  supplementary  to  one  of  the 
others.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  machinery  to 
regulate  salaries  and  prices  in  construction 
has  not  yet  been  established.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  in  general,  wage  rates  can  or 
should  be  regulated  without  corresponding 
regulation  of  salaries  and  prices.  I  do  not 
quite  see  how  this  kmd  of  machinery  can 
ever  easily  abandon  an  area  of  ccmtrol  on 
which  it  has  entered;  and  I  wonder  if  It  la 
not  a  rather  haphazard  system  of  price-wage 
control,  likely  to  grow  like  Ttqwy,  with  dif- 
ferent standards  applied  In  different  Indxis- 
tries.  However,  as  an  adjunct  to  a  guldepoet 
or  review-board,  system,  I  think  It  has  real 
possibilities. 
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As  I  said  earlier,  there  Is  wide  scope  for 
Innovation  in  setting  up  new  restraint  ma- 
chinery, and  I  believe  that  it  is  useful  for 
public  discussion  to  begin  to  focus  more  con- 
cretely on  what  the  shape  of  the  new  system 
might  be,  and  not  simply  to  repeat  phrases 
such  as  "a  wage-price  review  board",  or  a 
"guldepoet  system". 

MOVING  ivoic  TRX  ruxzx 
Without  specifying  the  nature  of  the  re- 
straint system  to  be  adopted  after  the  freeze, 
it  Is  dlfflcxilt  to  make  specific  suggestions 
about  the  nature  of  the  transition  process 
from  freeze  to  the  new  system.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  taken  for  granted  that,  as  of 
November  14,  all  prices  and  wages  must 
automatically  move  In  one  fell  swoop  from 
the  freeze  to  the  new  system,  whatever  that 
may  be.  Selected  sectors  might  usefully  re- 
main temporarily  under  the  present  freeze — 
e.g.,  prices  of  a  selected  list  of  basic  indus- 
trial products  when  sold  by  their  producers 
Other  prl^s  or  wages  might  remain  tempo- 
rarily imder  the  freeze  but  with  a  sfiedfic, 
simple,  self-admlnlstered  adjustment  per- 
mitted.  But  the  freeze  should  sxirely  be  sus- 
pended on  November  14  for  all  prices  at 
retail  (except  possibly  a  few  big-ticket 
items),  all  rents  (except  possibly  where  a 
city  government  asks  for  a  temporary  delay 
while  It  develops  Its  own  rent  control  sys- 
tem), all  personal  services,  wage  rates  in 
low-wage  industriee,  and  as  much  else  as  does 
not  clearly  require  some  transition  period  to 
the  new  arrangements. 

While  I  see  no  reason  why  the  transition 
to  the  new  system  need  occur  completely  and 
simultaneously  on  November  14,  I  shoiild 
hate  to  see  any  transition  that  would  Involve, 
for  any  appreciable  niunber  of  cases,  an  In- 
termediate stage  of  "tailored"  price  or  wage 
control  regulations,  or  any  elaborate  effort  to 
"adjust"  or  administer"  the  freeze  for  any 
large  range  of  commodities  or  services.  The 
Korean  War  experience  surely  proves  what 
an  administrative  nightmare  this  would  In- 
volve. Moreover  If — as  I  believe — we  are  going 
to  have  to  develop  institutions  that  will  be 
viable  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  I 
think  that  we  must  learn  to  stay  as  far  away 
as  we  can  from  the  traditional  patterns  of 
direct  controls.  They  are  indispensable  m  an 
enMrgency.  But  their  role — if  any — ^must  be 
minimized  under  non-emergency  conditions. 

CAN    AN    INCOICXS    POLICT    BK    KfTXCTTVir 

You  may  have  noticed  that  I  have  not  up 
to  now  used  the  term  "Incomes  policy."  Tliere 
is  often  argument  about  what  it  means  or 
should  mean.  Basically,  I  use  It  to  mean  an 
org^anlzed  system  of  restraints  on  attempts 
to  expand  individual  profits,  wages,  and 
other  Incomes  through  the  raising  of  prices 
charged  In  the  marketplace  for  products  or 
productive  services  of  all  kinds.  These  re- 
straints may  apply  to  prices,  wage  or  salary 
rates,  professional  fees,  or  whatever;  but 
their  purpose  is  to  keep  the  attempted 
growth  of  individual  Incomes  In  reasonable 
line  with  each  other  and  with  the  expansion 
of  aggregate  real  output.  The  term  also  con- 
notes an  effort  to  accomplish  this  objective 
with  minimum  reliance  tipon  legal  sanoUons. 
Yet,  In  fact,  what  are  called  Incomes  policies 
abroad  run  the  whole  gamut  from  pure  ex- 
hortation at  one  extreme  to  complete  com- 
pulsion on  the  other. 

There  should  be  no  question  that  my  pref- 
erence is  to  depend  on  compulsion  to  the 
minimum  extent  that  Is  consistent  with  rea- 
sonable effectiveness.  This  preference  rests 
both  on  an  ideological  commitment  to  free- 
dom and  on  observatloii  and  analytical  con- 
clusions atMut  the  distorting  and  ultimately 
self-defeating  effeots  of  widespread  direct 
controls.  However,  the  minimum  amo\int  oi 
con^julslcm  that  may  be  necessary  for  effec- 
tiveness is  not  always  tt>e  same;  It  depends 
on  where  you  are  and  how  quickly  you  want 


to  move  somewhere  else.  Right  now,  I  would 
be  willing  to  contemplate  more  compulsion 
at  strategic  points  and  Umes — In  order  to 
hasten  the  transition  to  reasonable  price 
stability — than  I  would  want  to  use  or  think 
is  needed  to  maintain  stctblllty  once  that  Is 
achieved. 

I  think  It  Is  regrettable  th«t  the  President 
has  seen  fit — in  the  past  at  least — ^to  carica- 
ture Incomes  policies  by  identifying  them 
with  either  one  or  the  other  extreme  of  the 
spectrum  of  compulsion:  either  as  purely 
voluntary — In  which  case  he  has  called  them 
completely  ineffective  (incorrectly  in  my 
view) — or  as  coaq>lete  systems  of  state  con- 
trols— In  which  case  they  are  stifling  and  in- 
tolerable. SometinMS  they  are  even  charac- 
terized as  such — completely  Ineffective  and 
stifling — which  Is  quite  a  trick.  But  the  real 
question  Is  how  effective  a  policy  can  be 
which  makes  only  modest  use  of  legal  sanc- 
tions. The  record  of  effectiveness  of  Incomes 
policies  is  not  brilliant — although  it  may  not 
be  as  bad  as  the  platitude  contends.  Yet  that 
does  not  prove  either  that  they  have  been 
useless  or  that  better  ones  cannot  be  devised. 

I  have  argued  that  consent  of  those  af- 
fected and  support  by  the  general  public  are 
essential  for  the  effectiveness  of  any  system, 
voluntary  or  compulsory.  Is  it  an  Illusion  to 
suppose  that  such  consent  and  support  can 
be  forthcoming?  My  reading  of  what  labor 
and  business  are  saying  and  feeling  is  that 
there  is  at  least  a  good  chance  that  It  can 
be  forthcoming,  given  strong  and  sym- 
pathetic political  leadership.  Those  trying 
to  lead  must  have  conviction  that  what  they 
are  trying  to  do  Is  feasible  and  worth  doing. 
This  is  why  the  Herb  Steins  and  the  George 
Shultzes  must  not  have  central  roles  in  the 
program.  But  a  niunber  of  the  leaders  of 
labor  and  business  understand — perhaps  bet- 
ter than  Stein  and  Sbultz — that  labor  and 
business  are  on  a  treadmill  that  Is  getting 
them  no  place,  and  the  general  nature  of 
what  must  be  done  to  get  off  It.  I  have  never 
had  any  doubt  about  the  willingness  of  the 
leaders  of  organized  labor  to  accept  social 
responsibility  for  labor's  actions,  once  they 
were  convinced  that  the  social  requirement 
was  both  necessary  and  equitably  Imposed. 
And  the  June  1971  report  of  the  CED  on 
The  Social  Responsibilities  of  Business  Cor- 
porations shows  how  far  many  businessmen 
have  come  in  accepting  the  need  for  busi- 
ness to  subordinate  immediate  profit 
maximization  to  social  objectives.  Most 
Americans  would  regard  the  containment  of 
Inflation  as  an  important  social  objective. 

Once  the  need  for  restraint  is  generally 
accepted,  and  once  the  leaders  of  the  main 
economic  Interest  groups  come  to  accept, 
however  grudgingly,  the  general  design  of 
the  restraint  system — as  the  beet  they  can 
expect  to  get — what  Is  the  role  of  compulsion. 
In  the  form,  presumably,  of  legal  sanctions? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  primary  role  of 
compulsion  Is  to  assure  that  the  system  Is 
not  undermined  by  the  subsequent  actions 
of  a  noinoo<q>eratlng  minority  sufficiently 
large  and  important  to  threaten  to  cause 
withdrawal  of  the  support  or  tolerance  of  the 
majority.  That  amount  of  compulsion  is 
probably  a  crucial  requirement  for  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  system. 

WHAT   EUSK   IS   NKDXD 

Although  I  have  long  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate and  supporter  of  Incomes  policies  I  have 
tried  never  to  exaggerate  how  much  they  can 
accomplish  by  themselves.  I  have  always  put 
It  that  they  can  make  a  modest  but  useful 
contribution.  My  second  principal  theme  In 
Stemming  World  Inflation  was  that  contain- 
ing endemic  inflation  reqiiires  a  whole  range 
of  Instruments :  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 
Incomes  policies,  "structural  policies",  and  a 
serioiis  attack  on  the  whole  range  of  private 
and  governmental  measures  and  devices  de- 
signed to  "protect"  particular  groups  from 


competition,  domestic  or  International.  And 
I  tried  to  spell  out  at  some  length  how  these 
other  Instruments  could  and  should  operate. 
I  have  already  exhausted  my  assigned  time 
and  your  patience;  so  I  will  only  close  by 
stressing  the  point  which  is  so  obvloiis  yet  so 
important  about  President  Nixon's  New  Eco- 
nomic Policy.  It  is  that  if  the  new  policy  i» 
only  a  start — the  opening  of  a  door — which 
could  lead  to  a  healthier,  more  rewarding 
economy  tiian  the  one  which  we  have  been 
experiencing.  In  almost  every  aspect  of  the 
program,  success  will  depend  not  on  what 
has  been  done  so  far  but  on  steps  stlU  to 
be  taken. 

In  the  area  of  inflation  control,  the  Im- 
mediate next  step  must  be  to  replace  the 
freeze  with  an  effective  Incomes  policy.  But, 
t>eyond  Uiat,  an  incomes  policy  must  be 
buttressed  by  a  whole  range  of  further  insti- 
tutional changes.  Some  of  these  necessary 
changes  will  be  as  difficult  to  accomplish  as 
the  design  and  acceptance  of  an  effective 
Incomes  policy.  I  hope  that  some  of  them 
will  be  on  this  Committee's  agenda  for  fu- 
ture hearings. 

Statxicknt  bt  Astbtts  M.  Okun,  Skniob  Pil- 
low, Brookings  Insxittttion 

Whatever  the  longer  run  and  more  far 
reaching  consequences  of  the  program  the 
President  outlined  to  the  nation  on  August 
15,  It  has  created  an  immediate  boom  in  the 
demand  for  the  words  and,  hopefully,  the 
wisdom,  of  economists.  It  has  unleashed  an 
luiprecedented  volume  of  discussion,  analy- 
sis, and  debate.  Some  of  the  most  illuminat- 
ing dialogue  has  already  taken  place  before 
this  Committee,  and  hence  I  feel  relieved  of 
any  responsibility  for  a  comprehensive  cover- 
age of  all  aspeots  and  issues  In  the  program. 
Rather,  I  will  take  advantage  of  the  privilege 
of  your  invitation  to  get  some  particular 
thoughts  off  my  chest. 

On  the  whole,  the  Presldsnfs  program  has 
markedly  Improved  our  opportunities  to  g^t 
on  the  path  of  nonlnfiatlonary  prosperity.  As 
I  will  emphasize,  however,  it  offers  opportu- 
nities— rather  than  solutions.  Viewing  the 
program's  three  basic  parts — the  wage-price. 
International,  and  fiscal  components — I  will 
offer  two  cheers.  I  am  In  general  agreement 
with  the  wage-price  and  International  initia- 
tives and  will  focxis  on  the  need  for  foUow- 
through,  particularly  for  an  effective  and 
equitable  "phase  two"  price-wage  program. 
In  the  case  of  the  fiscal  proposals,  however, 
a  drastic  overhaul  rather  than  a  follow- 
through  Is  In  order.  I  shall  first  turn  to  the 
dismal  story  of  the  fiscal  program  and  then 
move  on  to  more  cheerful  matters. 

fiscal  pboposals 

All  three  parts  of  the  President's  program 
have  some  bearing  on  the  nation's  most 
urgent  economic  problem  of  launching  re- 
covery toward  full  employment.  If,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  price-wage  measures  that  follow 
the  freeze.  Inflation  is  significantly  reduced 
during  the  year  ahead,  that  success  will  con- 
tribute to  more  production  and  more  Jobs  by 
lowering  Interest  rates,  facilitating  easier 
credit  conditions,  rebuilding  consumer  6on- 
fldence,  and  increasing  the  real  purchasing 
power  of  pensions  and  liquid  assets.  If  the 
International  program  restores  our  net  ex- 
port surplus,  that  too  will  add  to  domestic 
demand  and  Jobs.  Of  the  three  parts,  how- 
ever, the  fiscal  program  was  most  clearly 
aimed  at  Job  creation  and  It  seems  least 
promising  in  pursuit  of  that  goal. 

Stlm.ulusT  In  the  past  two  weeks,  the 
amount  of  stimulus  In  the  fisoal  proposals 
has  been  appraised  by  various  economists  In 
ways  that  seem  miles  apart.  But  the  I4>p<»«nt 
differences  are  largely  semantic,  steoimlng 
from  varying  interpretations  of  the  precise 
proposals.  Taken  literally  and  as  officially 
estimated,  the  President's  program  coDslsts 
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ot  M-a   blUlon   of  proposed  tax  reduction.  January  1.  1972— #3  billion  la  scheduled  by  objectives  for  International  economic  reform, 

which  would  create  Jobe;  and  »4.7  bllUon  of  present  law  and  an  additional  •4%   billion  Our  first  aim  Is  an  adjustment  of  ezohanae 

proposed  reducUona  in  federal  expenditures.  Is  proposed  by  HJl.  1.  If  the  H.R.  l  provisions  rates  that  would  put  a  realistic  price  tag  on 

which  would  dertroy  Jobe.  As  Paul  Samuel-  are  enacted,  a  famUy  with  a  $10,000  income  the  dollar  In  world  markets  Fortunately  we 

son  and   I,   among  otheirs,  have  previously  will  have  a  net  Increase  In  combined  Income  seem  weU  on  the  way  toward  that  objective- 

stated,  this  would  be  essentially  a  balanced  and  payroU  taxes.  «nd,  once   It  is  clearly  achieved    I   would 

program  of  Job  creation  and  Job  destruction  The  tax  proposals  are  also  unbalanced  In  hope  the  Import  surcharge   u  terminated 

that  would  net  out  approximately  to  sero.  their    effects    on    various    Industries.    They  Whatever  value  It  has  had  as  a  bargaining 

This   result   cannot   be   guaranteed   by  the  would  provide  $S  blUlon  of  Incentives  for  the  chip  to  achieve  an  unpegging  of  exchange 

fact  that  4.7  Is  close  to  4.2:  Various  types  of  production  of  buslnees  equipment  and  auto-  rates,  the  surcharge  has  only  costs— to  us 

federal  expenditures  and  tax  cuts  have  dlf-  mobiles,  on  top  of  the  $a  Wlllon  from  accel-  and  other  nations— once  exchange  rates  are 

ferent   amoimts   of   bang  for   a   buck.   For  erated  depreciation.  In  contrast,  they  virtu-  freed.  Maintenance  of  the  surcharge  would 

example,  government  payrolls  and  purchases  ally  Ignore  all  other  Industries,  which  pro-  prevent    the   fuU   adjustment   of    exchange 

1*J°"*^*^"*  larger  and  prompter  impact  duce    nearly    90    percent    of    our    national  rates  that  would  take  place  In  a  world  market 

on  ONP  thaa  do  tax  changes.  The  Inveet-  product.  unimpeded  by  Its  uncertainties  and  Ineffl- 

ment  tax  cre<Ut  la  Ukely  to  provide  more  The  imbalances  are  Incontrovertible.  They  clences.  It  can  hold  down  our  Imports  only 

sttmulus  per   dollar  than   would   most   tax  are  also.  In  my  view,  economically  and  aod-  by  holding  down  our  exports, 

reductions.  The  Import  surcharge  has  lees  re-  aUy  unjustifiable.  The  International  monetary  system  came  to 

atrlctlve  effects  per  doUar  on  d<^e«ptlc  de-  Long-term  sacrifice.  Even  more  seriously,  the  brink  of  crisis  because  It  lacked  provision 

mand  than  woiUd  most  tax  hikes.  StlU,  when  ^e  would  squander  nearly  $10  billion  a  yei  tor  small  and  conUnulng  adjustments  of  ex- 

I  perform  al    the  fancy  and  arcane  calcula-  of  the   long-term  revenue  capacity  of  the  change  rates,  and.  in  particular,  for  U.S.  Inl- 

tlona  that  allow  for  these  differential  effects,  federal  tax  system  as  the  result  of  the  1971  tlatlve  to  alter  the  exchange  rate  of  the  dol- 

my  final  conclusion  r^fflrms  the  simple  first  measures  of  accelerated  depreciation,  excise  l&r.  In  accomplUhlng  our  objective  to  nego- 

approxlmatton  that  the  pluses  and  mlnuseB  tax  repeal,  and  the  investment  tax  credit.  The  tlate  a  revised  International  moneUry  system 

vinuaiiy  balance  out.  q,^  castialty  of  the  proposed  tax  cuts  was  with    otur    trading    partners,    these    lessons 

One  might  prefer  a  liberal,  rather  than  a  the    Preeldenfs    welfare    reform:     he    felt  should    be    remembered.    The    new   system 

Uteral.   InterpreUtlon  of  the  proposals.  As  obUged  to  drop  his  own  baby  because  he  should  permit  a  wider  range  of  flexlbUlty  in 

CTharles  Bchultse  pointed  out  to  this  Com-  oould  no  longer  afford  It  during  fiscal  1978  currency  prices;  It  should  contain  an  auto- 

mlttee.  nearly  half  of  the  $4.7  billion  reduc-  The  entire  calendar  of  social  progress  In  this  matlc    process    to    generate    smaller    and 

tlon  In  expenditures  may  be  viewed,  not  as  country  would  sUp  seriously  If  these  perma-  smoother    revaluations    In    the    future.    It 

a  reoommendaUon,  but  rather  as  a  recognl-  nent  tax  cuts  are  made.  We  wlU  sorely  need  should  help  phase  gold  out  as  a  monetary 

Uon  of  congressional  delay  In  enacting  reve-  these  revenues  when  the  economy  recovers  *Met,  and  should  not  be  based  on  convertlbll- 

nue-ahartog.  That  view  ImpUes  that  federal  to  full  employment.  How  can  anyone  who  Ity  between  gold  and  the  dollar.  The  United 

expenditures  would  not  be  significantly  low-  sees   the  shame   of  poverty,  the  pUght  of  States  should  never  again  buy  an  ounce  of 

er  than  was  previously  Indicated,  and  hence  our  cities,  and  the  state  of  our  environment  gold  for  monetary  purposes.  If  we  follow  that 

points  to  the  verdict  that  the  fiscal  program  want  to  cut  Into  the  revenues  that  offer  our  course,  we  can  relax  about  the  price  of  gold, 

will  create  Jobe  on  balance.  On  either  In-  main  hope  lor  correcting  these  ills?  This  ts  The  $35  price  became  a  symbol  of  denying 

terpretetlon.  It  follows  that,  to  ensure  that  a    grievous   mlsasseosment   of   the   nation's  preeminence  to  gold  over  national  currencies, 

the   fiscal    program   does   help   create   Jobe.  priorities.  But  If  that  objective  la  achieved  In  other 

Congress  should  reject  the  proposal  for  a  net  And  I  am  alarmed  that  some  who  correct-  w»y».  the  price  of  gold  would  become  just 

expenditure  cutback.  More  serious  problems  ly  sense  the  uneven  shape  of  the  tax  pro-  another  metals  price,  which  could  move  up 

arise    however,    because   the   tax   proposals  posals  seek  to  balance  the  large  tax  reUef  or  down  with  no  particular  significance  to 

T.°n!t  1.           unbalanced  effects  on  Income  for  business  by  enlarging  the  tax  cuts  for  the  UJ8.  economy.  I  should  like  to  call  the 

distribution  and  on  producUon  IncenUves;  households.  I  read  about  Intentions  to  give  attention  of  the  Committee  to  a  specific  plan 

and  3)  make  a  major  long-term  sacrifice  of  the  consumer  a  better  tax  bieak— I  submit  consistent  with  these  alms  that  was  outlined 

precious  federal  revenues.  that  the  proper  word  Is  "fracture."  Perma-  ''y  my  coUeague  Lawrence  Krauae  In  yester- 

Imbalance.  The  ImtMOance  of  the  tax  pro-  nent  tax  cuts  woiild  fracture  the  welfare  of  <^7'»  Washington  Post, 

posals  la  self-evident.  It  la  reflected  In  Table  the  American  consumer  by  giving  him  worse  waox-pmce  poucna 

^*  public  services,  more  inflation,  and/or  tlKht«r  »               ......                 _.       ^ 

Tablx  l.-LialHlltv  effect  of  scheduled  and  "^"^ey  when  the  economy  recovers.  It  Is  a  th^^h^nn.*,^'  ^r\'^t'''.'2f*,  '^i  S^Jk" 

proposed  cnang!s  in  FedLl  taxes-^t  a^  J^«y  «*<^e°K«  to  the  democratic  process  that  SStKt^^^  must  develoTa  vla'^ti'ta-* 

nual  rates  as  of  January  1.  1972  Congress  right  the  balance  by  reducing  the  ^rTnniM^tJ^^Jlf  J^^L^l^I           7^'^  I 

,T„  Kii,i »/.,    ,      ,  tax  reUef  for  business  and  by  provldlnu  onlv  ^T^  P^"*'^  ^  "*''*  prosperity  consistent 

[In  bUllons  Of  douarsl  temporary  tax  reduction  for  KldSfls     '^  !^^  reasonable  price  •tabllity.  After  Presl- 

1.  Increased  personal  exemption  and  i  ahaU  not  trv  to  soell  out  a  <«mnN.tji  ******  Nixon's  action,  I  doubt  that  any  Presl- 
standard  deduction:  alternative  to  th"  Administration  fll^  pro!  1®°*  °'  *!»•  ^^^*^  SUtes  wlU  ever  again 

Scheduled    -2.8  gram.   But   I  would  underline   two  reoom-  claim  that  wages  and  prices  are  none  of  the 

Propoaed  by  President -2.3  mendatlons.  First,  the  accelerated  depreda-  p'^^me^t's    business.    The   principle    has 

2.  Social  security  payroU  tax-  "°^  provisions  should  be  overruled  by  legls-  ?!f^  recognized  and  thereby  finally  removed 
«^K  J^T;  ^'^*"^'  payrou  lax.  ^^^^^  action  At  best,  they  are  an  Ineffective  '""^  *^*  ^P^*"  °'  partisan  debate. 

1^^^  HR-T 111  ^y  »°  atlmulate  buklne^ !^v«tment^d  ,^^  ^  "^"^  ^^-  "»«  «^rlence  of  the 

Proposed— HJl.  1 +4. 5  at  the  present  time,  while  clouded  by  doubts  ^'^'^"^  '"*^  **>**"'**  demonstrate  tiiat  across- 

3.  Auto  excise  repeal:  because  of  pending  court  action   they  offer  the-board,  rigid  wage-price  control  Is  not  ap- 
Propoeed  by  President -2  3°°  reliable  tax  relief  to  business'  and  hence  Propriate   business  for  the  government.  It 

4  A«H,i«t*^  rt-r>r^i.ti««.  '    '  "  Very  Uttlc  Incentive  to  Invest.  They  harm  tiie  "^^  «^*^  ^t^P  to  teach  people  why  meet 

4.  Accelerated  deprecUtion:  Treasury  far  more  than  they  benefit  bus!-  e<»nonilflrt8    have    been    so    unenthuslaatic 
Promulgated  by  President —8. 0  ness.  Even  the  proponents  of  accelerated  de-  ^'^^t  such  a  system.  It  U  a  sad  spectacle  to 

6.  Investment  tax  credit-  preclation  should  want  the  air  cleared-  Con-  ^'*^  ^^^  government  officials  drawing  ar- 

ProDoeed  bv  President                                   s.  R  ^^^  **'°"''*  specifically  either  endorse  ot  Wti-^  dividing  lines  between  old  and  new 

irropoBea  oy  tresioeni -6. 6  overrule  thU  executive  action.  If  It  approves  Pro-football  agreements,  between  ten-month 

As  the  Table  reveals:  the  uncertainty   about  judicial  revocation  ""*   twelve-month   teacher   contracts,   and 

The  combination  of  the  acceleration  rules  would  be  removed,  and  at  least  a  Uttie  extra  ''^tween  pickles  and  cucumbers.  It  la  upaet- 

promulgated  earUer  this  year  and  the  enact-  Investment  would  result.  And  If — as  I  would  ^'^^  ***  witness  the  use  of  presidential  power 

ment  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  would  pro-  ^°f>^ — Congress  rejects  the  measure,  the  tax  *°  abrogate  lawfxxl  contracta  freely  arrived 

vide  about  $8^  bllUon  a  year  of  tax  relief  system  would  be  Improved.  *t  by  the  participants.  All  of  us  can  and 

for  business,  a  reduction  In  the  Income  taxa-  Second,  a  particularly  attractive  altema-  "^o"''*  accept  the  costs  of  the  90-day  freeze, 

tlon  of  business  of  nearly  20  percent.  They     tlve    stimxilus    would    be    a    deferment In  ^"*  ^^  nation  should  not  and  will  not  ac- 

would  make  1971  the  year  of  the  greatest  whole  or  In  part — of  the  payroU  tax  Increase  "^P*  stifling  controls  fox  long. 

business  tax  cut  in  our  history.  for  January  1,  1972.  Such  a  delay  would  not  ^^     mid-November,     the     United     States 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  proposed  change  in  Infringe  on  the  long-run  revenue  capacity  •^o'lld  l^v«  a  new  price-wage  program  that 

the  effective  date  of  Increases  In  the  standard  o'  the  federal  system.  And  It  would  head  °^*®ts  the  following  tests: 

deduction  and  the  personal  exemption  would  °^  a  rise  In  the  cost  of  labor  to  buslnees  and  ^*  ^'  a^<**^<*  restore  to  the  private  sector 

lower  Individual  income  taxes  during  calen-     *  *l*nt  In  the  take-home  pay  of  workers *^*  basic  responsibility  for  decisionmaking 

dar  1972  by  about  $2.3  blUlon.  In  comblna-  *^°  things  this  country  simply  does  not  need  °^'^  prlcea  and  wages. 

Uon  with  previously  scheduled  reductions,  **  *^*  present  time.  2.  It  should  nonetheless  ensxire  a  process 

total  income  tax  reUef  for  consumer*  would  nfrmNATiONAL  °*  decelerating  InfUtion. 

sUghUy  exceed  $5  blUlon,  at  most  a  7  percent  I  cheer  the  President- «  d«<.iri«n  fr>  t-v-  ?•  I*,"*«>*^<1  *»  adaptable  for  the  long  run. 

°~?  .tf"™'^*     ♦                   .      ^  fluctuate  unfettered  by  gold,  relative  to  other  sanctions,  but  Its  ultimate  success  wUl  de- 

Boclal  security  Uxes  are  aUted  to  rlae  on  currenclea.   The   United  States   has   several  pend  upon  the  basic  accepUnce  and  support 
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by  the  American  people  of  Its  effectiveness 
and  Its  eqiUty.  Hence,  an  Intensive  dialogue 
should  be  conducted  In  the  next  two  months 
so  that  the  major  concerns  and  aspirations  of 
various  groups  in  our  society  can  be  clearly 
expressed  and  so  that  the  program  can  be 
formulated  In  light  of  their  views. 

As  a  poaalble  contribution  to  that  dialogue, 
I  ahould  like  to  outilne  the  elements  of  one 
approach  designed  to  limit  both  bureaucracy 
and  Inflation.  In  particular,  it  attacks  the 
basic  mechanism  of  the  price-wage  spiral. 
Our  current  inflationary  problems  can  be 
reasonably  traced  back  to  the  second  half  of 
1966  when  the  added  Impetus  of  Vietnam 
expenditures  and  mUltary  orders  turned  a 
brisk  expansion  Into  a  rip-roaring  boom. 
Initially,  inflation  erupted  In  prices  of  raw 
materials  and  In  wages  of  unorganized  WOTk- 
ers.  and  particularly  In  the  wages  and  prices 
of  service  industries.  Not  surprisingly,  since 
these  prices  and  wages  were  the  most  flexible, 
they  responded  most  ri^)ldly  to  excess  de- 
mand. As  a  result  of  high  volume  and  strong 
demand,  business  profits  reached  extraordi- 
nary levels  In  1966.  MeanwhUe,  unionized 
labor,  tied  down  to  longer  term  contracts. 
feU  behind.  When  the  boom  was  ultimately 
halted  by  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint,  or- 
ganized labor  was  understandably  deter- 
mined to  recapture  the  loss  It  had  taken  dur- 
ing previous  years.  As  a  result,  the  negotiated 
setUements  In  the  last  "wage  round"  between 
1969  and  1971  were  large;  these.  In  turn, 
bolstered  wage  Increases  for  unorganized 
workers,  even  though  people  were  begging 
for  jobs.  At  a  time  when  9  and  10  percent  a 
year  wage  contracts  were  front-page  news. 
Increases  of  slmUar  size  became  accepted  as 
an  equitable  standard  for  aU  wage  earners. 
Business  profits  were  then  squeezed,  and 
firms  passed  their  cost  Increases  on  to  cus- 
tomers with  a  markup.  The  resulting  spiral 
prevented  the  normal  operation  of  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  which  ahould  have 
slowed  price  and  wage  Increases  in  a  weak 
economy. 

At  present,  the  spiral  Is  no  longer  speeding 
iq>,  but  neither  Is  It  significantly  slowing 
down.  Wages  are  rising  at  a  rate  that  paral- 
lels the  cost  of  Uving  plus  tiie  normal  growth 
of  productivity,  and  additional  unit  labor 
costs  are  being  fully  passed  along  through 
price  increases.  Something  has  to  give  for 
the  wage-price  spiral  to  slow  down.  In  prin- 
ciple, success  could  be  achieved  from  either 
direction.  Once  price  increases  stopped  for 
a  time,  labor  would  then  be  satisfied  with 
nonlnflatlonary  wage  Increases  that  essen- 
tially paralleled  the  growth  of  productivity. 
Of  course,  such  an  approach  would  require 
business  to  carry  the  full  transition  burden 
of  stabilization  through  lower  profits.  On  the 
other  hand,  business  would  no  doubt  agree 
that,  once  wage  Increases  stop  exceeding  pro- 
ductivlty  growth.  It  would  no  longer  raise 
prices.  Obvlo\isly  that  approcMih  would  make 
labor  absorb  the  full  Initial  adjustment 
through  curtaUlng  wage  Incomes.  Neither  ap- 
proach Is  reasonable:  the  equitable  solution 
must  Involve  mutual  deescalatlon,  requiring 
labor  to  accept  wage  Increases  less  than  the 
siun  of  the  past  cost-of -Uving  increase  plus 
productivity  and  requiring  business  to  ab- 
sorb some  paat  increases  In  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  th\ia  to  pass  Into  prlcea  leaa 
than  the  full  Increase.  Some  central  direc- 
tion and  aome  assurance  of  compliance  on 
both  sides  Is  essential  to  get  the  deceleration 
process  going. 

There  Is  no  demonstrably  equitable  or 
symmetrical  way  of  specifying  the  amount 
of  absorption  of  past  coet-of -Uving  increases 
that  labor  should  aocept  and  the  amount  of 
abaorptlon  of  past  cost-of-production  In- 
oreMea  that  business  should  accept.  But  let 
me  mention  a  pair  of  standards  that  might 
serve  as  a  reasonable  basis  for  discussion. 
First,  on  pay,  the  hourly  compensation  of 
employees  (Including  frmge  benefits  and  in- 
cluding  executives    as    well    as   production 


workers)  should  rise  no  more  than  the  aum 
of  normal  economy-wide  productivity  growth 
(3  percent)  plus  half  of  the  paat  year's  cost 
of  Uving  (a  Uttie  more  than  2  percent) ,  add- 
ing up  to  allghUy  more  than  6  percent.  Spe- 
cial quallflcatlona  might  be  made  for  pro- 
ductivity Incentives,  for  proflt-aharing  ar- 
rangements that  extend  to  aU  employees,  or 
for  grave  Inequities.  Obviously,  promotions 
and  normal  seniority  advancements  can  be 
fuUy  conalsteat  with  an  overaU  pay  struc- 
ture that  does  not  rise  by  more  than  the 
specified  standard. 

Second,  on  prices.  Increased  coats  of  labor 
or  material  (reckoned  after  aUowanoe  for 
normal  Improvement  in  productivity )  ahoxild 
be  absorbed  by  business  firms  unlees  and  un- 
til unit  production  ooets  are  increased  by 
1  percent,  and  beyond  that,  may  be  passed 
along  with  no  markup  as  price  Increases. 
Qualifications  on  cost  abaorptlon  may  be  re- 
quired for  firms  operating  unprofltably  or 
at  abnormaUy  low  margins  on  aales.  Past 
cost  increases  should  be  calc\ilated  over  the 
period  from  the  last  price  adjustment  on 
any  product  or,  at  most,  from  a  year  earUer. 
Raw  materials  and  other  products  traded  In 
canunodlty  markets,  should  be  exempt.  In- 
deed, to  gtiarantee  against  the  creation  of 
black  markets,  exemption  should  be  given  for 
any  product  (ot  any  type  of  labOT  skUl)  for 
which  the  standards  would  create  a  genuine 
shortage.  But  so  far  as  I  know,  lumber  Is 
the  only  commodity  that  would  qualify  on 
those  grounds.  The  current  inflation  stems 
purely  from  cost-push,  rather  than  excess- 
demand.  Under  this  set  of  standards.  Indus- 
trial price  increases  exceeding  1  ot  2  percent 
would  be  unusual. 

A  brief  general  statement  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  standards  could  be  issued  In  mid- 
November,  calUng  them  to  the  urgent  atten- 
tion of  every  American.  AU  prices  and  wages 
shoxild  be  simultaneously  unfrozen.  However, 
tixe  government  would  retain  the  power  to 
roU  back  any  price  or  wage  Increase  that  fla- 
granUy  violated  the  standards  and  to  freeze 
that  price  or  wage  subsequently  for  a  aub- 
stantial  period.  The  sanction  would  be  im- 
plied very  aelectlvely  to  those  prices  and  wage 
settlements  that  would  be  particularly  Im- 
portant to  the  overall  price  level  or  that 
would  eetablUh  slgnlfloantiy  adverse  prece- 
dents ana.  patterns.  The  mwe  general  success 
of  the  program  would  depend  on  the  coc^)€ra- 
tion  of  the  American  public  and  the  change 
In  the  behavior  of  the  visible  prices  and 
wages. 

Under  such  a  system,  direct  controls  on 
profits  should  be  no  more  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate than  would  controls  on  payrolls. 
More  Jobs  and  better  jobs  should  expand  real 
payrolls:  and  more  production  should  raise 
real  profits.  Increases  in  labor  and  buslnees 
earnings  from  nonlnflatlonary  proeperlty 
would  be  a  mark  of  success  rather  than  a 
sign  of  failure.  Of  covirse,  the  government 
would  uae  proflt  and  cost  data  ae  testa  of 
compUance  with  the  price  standard,  but  with 
the  dear  aim  of  holding  down  prices.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  government's  staff  effort  should 
be  focused  on  such  monitoring  of  the  price 
standard — since  employers  will  help  enforce 
the  wage  standard.  But  neither  direct  controls 
nor  penalty  taxes  on  profits  could  help  en- 
fOTce  the  price  standard.  Rather  they  would 
encourage  wasteful  advertising,  expense  ac- 
count living,  and  overfull  employment  of 
shrewd  aoooimtants.  Why  such  measures 
should  have  the  slightest  f4H>e«d  to  Ameri- 
can workers  la  simply  beyMid  my  compre- 
hension. 

Not  would  intereat  rates  require  q>eelal 
control  measures.  If  the  economic  program 
Is  successful,  Interest  rates  vriU  fall  fxirther 
and  stabilize  as  prosperity  Is  regained.  Any 
upsurge  of  Interest  rates  would  be  a  symptom 
of  Important  problems  that  should  be  dlag- 
noeed  promptly  rather  than  supinvsaed  by  a 
freeze.  It  would  mean  either  that  the  nation'a 
economy  had  begun  to  soar  too  rapidly  or 


else  that  Federal  Reserve  monetary  policies 
had  beootne  Inordinately  tight.  Under  this 
system,  the  Federal  Reserve  would  surely 
recognize  that  moderate  Interest  rates  were 
a  social  target,  and  would  be  obliged  to  focus 
on  the  price  of  money  as  well  as  Its  quantity. 

In  a  variety  of  other  ways,  the  govern- 
ment could  demonatrate  Ita  wholtiieartad 
dedication  to  the  objective  of  nonlnflation- 
ary  prosperity  and  could  provide  a  powerful 
aet  of  supports  fOT  the  success  of  the  price 
and  wage  standards.^ 

Congress  should  ensure  that  pay  Increases 
fOT  federal  employees  an  fully  consistent 
with  the  wage  standard. 

The  cooperation  of  mayors  and  govemoia 
should  be  sought.  They  could  help  the  na- 
tional effort  by  Invoking  a  moratorium  on  In- 
creases in  those  taxes  which  feed  dlrecUy  Into 
the  cost  of  living,  such  as  excises  and  gen- 
eral sales  taxes.  Congress  might  act  to  pre- 
▼mt  the  use  of  any  federal  grant  to  states 
or  cities  to  defray  price  or  wage  increases 
that  exceed  the  national  standards. 

The  heads  of  federal  and  atate  regulatory 
agencies  should  be  asked  to  apply  the  stand- 
ards to  regulated  public  utUltiea  to  the  fuU 
extent  permitted  by  federal  and  state  laws. 

If  major  increaaes  in  the  prices  of  exempted 
farm  comimodltiea  threaten  to  raise  food 
prices,  the  President  should  xise  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  available  to  him  under 
the  farm  program,  such  as  the  aettlng  of 
rates  for  commodity  loans,  the  sale  of  stirplua 
atocks,  and  the  establlsbment  of  acreage 
levels  and  of  beef  Import  quotas. 

In  the  area  of  medical  oosta,  the  Depart- 
ment ot  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
ShoTild  develop  rules  for  reimbursing  physi- 
cians and  hospitals  which  would  be  consis- 
tent with  the  price  and  wage  atandarda.  The 
cooperation  of  Blue  Cross  and  other  majOT 
private  Insurance  progrania  ahould  be  sought. 

I  have  gone  into  considerable  detaU  on  the 
"phase  two"  program,  but  not  because  of  any 
great  personal  attachment  to  the  specifics  or 
even  the  overall  design  of  this  partlciUar  ap- 
proach. Indeed,  the  key  economic  feature  of 
standards  caUlng  for  mutual  deeecalation 
on  prices  and  wages  can  be  traced  back  to 
George  Perry's  statement  before  this  Com- 
mittee In  January,  1968.  The  key  enforcement 
feature  of  picking  rotten  h>P^m  o^t  of  the 
barrel  rather  than  trying  to  define  ideal 
apples  alao  has  widespread  precedenta.  The 
"phase  two"  Issue  U  critical  and  It  needs  a 
prompt  and  Intensive  public  airing.  I  hope 
this  sketch  may  provoke  questions  and  re- 
actions and  may  Illustrate  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  of  any  wage-price 
poUoy. 

No  American  wants  a  Ucense  to  depreciate 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Stagfla- 
tion has  had  no  vlllalna — it  has  only  had  200 
mlUlon  victims.  No  single  group  oould  stop 
inflation;  aU  groups  have  beeen  on  a  tread- 
miii  where  they  had  to  run  fast  merely  to 
keep  up.  With  leadership  and  a  spirit  of 
cooperation,  the  nation  can  get  off  the  tread- 
mlU,  and  can  begin  to  achieve  prosperity  and 
price  stabUlty  simultaneously. 

RxsroaiNa  Inteknatiokal  Monxtakt 

STABnJTT 

(Statement  of  Edward  M.  Bernstein  to  the 
Joint    Economic    Committee 

DXPBICIATION    or    THX    DOLLAX 

The  decision  of  President  Nixon  to  ter- 
minate the  gold  convertibUlty  of  the  dollar 
and  to  permit  the  exchange  rate  to  depreciate 
In  foreign  exchange  markets  was  eesential 
for  strengthening  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  rebuUding  confidence  In  the  dol- 
lar  and  the  International  monetary  system. 
This  la  widely  recognized  by  other  countries 


1  Charles  Sc^ultse  suggested  several  of  the 
foUowlng  Itraos.  as  weU  as  additional  Meas. 
for  a  supporting  program. 
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and  many  of  them  have  in  the  p«t>t  advocated 
Bucb  meosiires  by  the  United  States.  Aa 
nearly  all  large  industrial  countrlea  have  a 
strong  balance  of  payments  and  are  well -sup- 
plied with  monetary  reserves,  there  la  no 
reaaon  why  they  should  oppose  the  action 
taken  by  the  United  States  to  strengthen  its 
balance  of  payments,  at  least  in  so  far  as  It 
Is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  depreciation  of 
the  d<^ar. 

The  restoration  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments will  require  an  Increase  In  the  balance 
on  goods,  services  and  remittances  to  a  level 
adequate  to  finance  VS.  foreign  aid  and  U.S. 
net  private  capital  outflow,  after  allowing 
for  normal  foreign  capital  Inflow.  The  objec- 
tive is  to  have  a  balance  of  payments  on  an 
official  reserve  basis  in  which  there  will  be 
no  further  decline  in  VS.  reserve  assets  nor 
tm  unwanted  Increase  In  foreign  holdings  of 
dollar  reserves.  It  would  require  a  balance  of 
about  $8  billion  a  year  on  goods,  services 
and  remittances  to  achieve  this.  As  there 
was  a  deficit  of  about  $1.2  billion  in  these 
accounts  in  the  first  half  of  1971.  de^lte 
the  Inadequate  recovery  of  output  and  em- 
ployment. It  is  obvious  that  a  very  large  In- 
crease In  the  balance  on  goods,  services  and 
remittances  will  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
strong  balance  of  payments  for  the  United 
States. 

Understandably,  all  countries  are  con- 
cerned as  to  how  such  an  wiormous  change 
In  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  will  be 
bro\ight  about.  While  there  will  be  some  im- 
provement in  the  service  accounts,  including 
investment  Income,  by  fM  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Increase  will  have  to  be  in  the  trade 
tMUance.  The  depreciation  of  the  dollar  will 
have  to  reverae  the  deterioration  in  the  trade 
iMlanee  that  oocurred  between  1964  (when 
the  surplus  was  $6.8  billion)  and  the  first  half 
of  1971  (when  the  deficit  was  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $1.6  billion) .  Moreover,  this  large 
Increase  in  the  trade  balance  cannot  be  made 
gradually,  but  will  have  to  be  achieved  In  a 
rtiatlvely  short  period  of  time.  Such  a  shift 
In  the  VS.  trade  position  will  require  great 
adjustments  in  the  economies  of  other  In- 
dustrial countries  that  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  very  large  exports  to  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  much  easier  to  make  these 
adjustments  in  an  environment  of  expanding 
world  trade.  For  this  reason,  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  dollar  is  a  far  more  constructive 
way  to  Increase  the  U.S.  trade  balance  than 
the  Imposition  of  the  10  per  cent  temporary 
surcharge  on  Imports. 

The  depreciation  of  the  dollar  will  have 
uneven  effects  on  other  countries.  The  leas- 
develoi>ed  countries  will  want  to  avoid  any 
decline  in  the  volume  and  prices  of  their  ex- 
ports. Those  m  the  dollar  area  will  probably 
retain  the  present  exchange  relationship  of 
tbelr  currencies  to  the  dollar.  In  any  case,  the 
Improvement  in  the  trade  balance  of  the 
United  States  will  be  almost  wholly  through 
an  Increase  in  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
and  a  decrease  in  imports  of  such  goods. 
Thus,  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  will  be 
largely  confined  to  the  currencies  of  the 
other  Industrial  countries.  Because  of  the 
differences  in  price  competitiveness  «-ino"g 
them,  in  the  strength  of  their  own  balances 
of  payments,  In  the  Importance  of  thedr  trade 
with  the  United  States,  and  in  the  ade- 
quacy of  their  reserves,  the  depreciation  of 
the  dollar  cannot  be  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  currencies  of  all  these  countries.  Thus, 
the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  new  pattern  of  exchange 
rates  for  the  currencies  of  the  twelve  or  so 
large  Industrial  countries. 

The  central  problem  Is  to  determine  what 
the  average  depreciation  of  the  dollar  should 
be  in  terms  of  these  currencies,  after  the  im- 
port surcharge  is  terminated.  There  are  sev- 
eral ways  of  estimating  the  appropriate  de- 
predation of  the  dollar.  The  deterioration  in 
the  U.S.  trade  balance  was  primarily  due  to 
the  greater  Inflation  in  this  country,  particu- 


larly In  the  prices  of  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  Between  1964  and  1970,  prices  of 
such  exports  in  terms  of  dollars  rose  by  about 
as  per  cent  In  the  United  States,  by  about  9 
per  cent  in  Japan,  and  by  about  13  per  cent 
In  Western  Surope.  The  loss  In  price  oompetl- 
tlvencas  for  the  United  States  In  this  period 
averaged  about  11  per  cent.  Moreover.  In  re- 
cent yean  other  industrial  countries  have 
become  more  effective  competitors  in  many 
manufacit\iring  Industries,  quite  apart  from 
the  change  in  relative  prices.  The  deprecia- 
tion of  the  dollar  muat  offset  not  only  the 
differential  rise  In  prices,  but  the  adverse 
change  In  the  reciprocal  supply  and  demand 
for  exports  and  imports  of  manufaoCurad 
goods.  This  would  IndlcaU  that  the  deprecU- 
tlon  of  Che  dollar  would  have  to  be  well  over 
13  per  cent. 

The  problem  can  also  be  analysed  by  con- 
sidering the  commodity  composition  at  VS. 
exports  and  Imports  and  the  response  that 
might  be  expected  to  a  depreciation  of  the 
dollar.  In  1970,  U.S.  exports,  excluding  mili- 
tary grants,  amounted  to  about  $42.7  bUUon 
on  a  census  basts.  About  40  per  cent  of  the 
exports  consisted  of  foods,  feeds  and  bev- 
erages, and  industrial  supplies  and  materials 
for  which  foreign  demand  is  very  inelastlo  In 
terms  of  price.  U.S.  imports  amoimted  to 
about  $40.0  bniion  of  which  about  63  per  cent 
consisted  of  foods,  feeds  and  beverages,  and 
industrial  sui^liee  and  materials  for  which 
U.S.  demand  is  very  inelastic  in  terms  of 
prices.  The  ratios  were  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  the  first  half  of  1971  when  U.S.  ex- 
ports were  $22.2  billion  and  U.S.  imports  were 
$22.6  billion,  seasonally  adjusted.  Thus,  the 
merchandise  trade  which  would  be  expected 
to  respcmd  to  a  change  in  relative  prices  has 
been  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $46 
billiofn  this  year.  Assuming  an  average  price 
elasticity  of  2.0  for  such  exports  and  imports, 
a  depreciation  of  14  per  cent  would  be  ex- 
pected to  improve  the  trade  balance  by  about 
foods  and  raw  materials  must  be  expected  to 
$8.6  billion.  As  U.S.  demand  for  imports  of 
increase  proportionately  with  the  expansion 
of  output  and  employment,  a  depreciation  of 
close  to  15  per  cent  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  sufficient  Increase  In  the 
trade  balance. 

There  Is  another  test  of  fhe  expected  de- 
predation of  the  dollar.  The  Import  sur- 
charge of  a  maximum  of  10  percent,  along 
with  the  average  depreciation  of  the  dollar 
already  realized,  has  probably  raised  the 
dollar  cost  of  manufactured  Imports  by  an 
average  of  about  15  percent.  It  will  not  be 
as  much  for  goods  subject  to  a  slightly  small- 
er Import  surcharge  or  for  goods  Imported 
from  countries  with  a  smaller  depreciation  of 
the  dollar,  but  it  will  be  more  for  other  goods 
subject  to  the  maximum  surcharge  and  Im- 
ported from  countries  with  a  larger  deprecia- 
tion of  the  dollar.  Having  given  U.S.  manu- 
facturers the  benefit  of  such  a  change  In 
price  competition  with  Import  goods,  the 
Administration  Is  not  likely  to  want  It  to 
be  significanUy  less  after  the  import  sur- 
charge is  removed.  This  wo\ild  seem  to  con- 
firm the  view  that  the  average  depreciation 
of  the  dollar  will  be  in  the  range  of  12  to 
15  percent  after  the  surcharge  is  removed, 
and  probably  closer  to  the  upper  than  to  the 
lower  limit  of  this  range. 

The  depreciation  of  the  dollar  cannot  be 
the  same  against  the  currencies  of  all  in- 
dustrial countries.  As  the  pattern  of  exchange 
rates  has  been  distorted  by  the  action  taken 
by  several  European  countries  to  avoid  the 
further  accumulation  of  dollar  reserves,  the 
base  from  which  to  measwe  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  the  appreciation  of  other  cur- 
rencies with  respect  to  the  dollar  Is  the 
parities  that  exist  at  the  beginning  of  May 
1971.  On  the  basis  of  the  criteria  already 
noted,  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  In  terms 
of  the  currencies  of  other  industrial  coun- 
tries shoiUd  be  about  In  the  following  order, 
starting  with  the  highest: 


Japan,  Oermany  and  Switsertand. 

Netherlands,  Axistrla  and  Belgium. 

United  Kingdom,  France.  Italy  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries. 

The  economic  relations  of  Canada  with  the 
United  States  are  so  close  and  have  such  an 
enormous  Impact  on  Its  economy  that  the 
best  way  to  fit  the  Canadian  dollar  into 
a  new  pattern  of  exchange  rate  wUl  be  to 
adjust  It  to  the  appropriate  level  after  the 
rate  for  the  U.S.  dollar  is  agreed  In  terms  of 
the  European  currencies  and  the  yen. 

In  the  nearly  three  weeks  since  the  dol- 
lar has  been  allowed  to  fioat,  the  average  de- 
preciation (measured  from  beginning  of  May 
parities)  has  been  about  6  percent.  The  lag 
in  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  is  due  to  a 
number  of  factors.  Until  the  yen  was  per- 
mitted to  fioat,  the  Europeans  were  reluc- 
tant to  see  a  greater  appreciation  of  their  cur- 
rencies. While  Europe  can  afford  to  yield  its 
excessive  competitive  advantage  to  the 
Umted  States,  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  give 
any  further  competitive  advantage  to  Japan. 
Furthermore,  all  countries  hesitate  to  allow 
their  currencies  to  appreciate  sufficiently 
until  they  know  to  what  extent  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  dollar  is  to  be  achieved  through 
an  upward  adjustment  in  the  parities  of  their 
currencies  and  through  a  downward  adjust- 
ment in  the  parity  of  dollar. 

Most  Important,  it  Is  not  possible  to  have 
an  adequate  depreciation  of  the  dollar  so 
long  as  the  import  surcharge  is  in  effect. 
With  the  surcharge,  U.S.  Importers  must 
limit  their  bid  for  foreign  exchange,  as  a 
12  to  16  per  cent  depreciation  on  top  of  the 
surcharge  would  mean  a  22  to  25  per  cent 
increase  in  the  dollar  cost  of  some  imports. 
The  foreign  exchange  market  Is  dominated 
by  the  bids  of  Importers  who  account  for 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  demand  for  foreign 
exchange  for  current  payments  and  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  demand  for  all  payments, 
Indudlng  U.S.  private  foreign  Investment. 
Even  large  movements  of  short-term  funds 
cannot  offset  the  effect  on  the  exchange  rate 
of  the  sharp  dedlne  In  the  demand  for  for- 
eign exchange  by  importers.  For  this  rea- 
son, a  new  pattern  of  exchange  rates  with  an 
appropriate  depreciation  of  the  dollar  will 
have  to  be  conditioned  on  the  termination 
of  the  Import  surcharge. 
"XVhlle  the  average  depreciation  of  the 
dollar  will  have  to  be  between  12  and  16 
per  cent,  any  doubt  as  to  the  precise  amount 
of  depreciation  should  be  resolved  on  the 
high  rather  than  the  low  side.  The  prestige 
of  the  United  States  is  not  involved  in  mini- 
mizing the  depreciation.  It  Is  involved  In 
making  the  depreciation  successful — ^that  Is, 
in  establishing  a  strong  balance  of  payments 
and  in  restoring  confidence  in  the  dollar. 
The  rates  that  have  been  emerging  in  the 
exchange  markets  are  not  a  measure  of  the 
depreciation  necessary  for  the  dollar,  al- 
though they  are  a  rough  Indication  of  the 
order  of  the  appreciation  there  will  have  to 
be  In  the  currencies  of  other  Industrial 
countries.  As  a  practical  matter,  an  appropri- 
ate depreciation  of  the  dollar  and  a  new 
pattern  of  exchange  rates  cannot  be  achieved 
solely  through  the  operations  of  the  ex- 
change market.  It  will  have  to  be  done 
through  agreement  among  the  large  indus- 
trial countries  and  In  consultation  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

KKVALUATION  AMD  DSVALCATIOM 

The  first  task  U  to  seciire  agreement  on 
the  average  depreciation  of  the  dollar  neces- 
sary for  a  strong  balance  of  payments.  The 
second  task  is  to  agree  on  how  much  the 
depreciation  should  be  in  the  currencies  of 
each  of  the  large  industrial  countries.  Thla 
will  be  more  difficult  as  it  involves  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  currencies  to  each  other 
as  well  as  to  the  dollar.  The  most  difficult 
task  is  to  agree  on  how  much  of  the  de- 
preciation of  the  dollar  and  the  correspond- 
ing appreciation  of  other  currencies  should 
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be  achieved  through  an  upward  change  In 
the  parities  of  some  c\u-rencies  and  a  down- 
ward change  In  the  parity  of  the  dollar.  For 
-depreciation  and  appreciation  of  currencies 
are  decisive,  not  the  changes  In  parities. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  some  practical  as- 
pects of  the  revaluation-devaluation  alterna- 
tives that  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  depreciation  of  the  dollar  will  Involve 
great  adjustments  In  the  export  Industries  of 
other  Industrial  countries.  The  exporters  in 
these  countries  want  the  appreciation  of 
their  currencies  to  be  as  small  as  possible.  If 
some  countries,  such  as  Germany  and  Japan, 
had  to  raise  the  parities  of  their  currencies 
by  more  than  16  per  cent,  they  woiild  face 
aerious  opposition  at  home.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  parity  of  the  dollar  is  simultane- 
ously reduced,  so  that  their  reevaluation 
need  not  be  more  than  8  or  10  per  cent,  they 
can  take  the  view  that  this  part  of  the  de- 
preciation of  the  dollar  Is  beyond  their  con- 
trol. To  put  It  plainly.  If  the  depreciation  of 
the  dollar  must  be  achieved  solely  through 
a  revaluation  In  the  parities  of  other  cvir- 
rencies,  the  average  depreciation  will  be  con- 
siderably less  than  Is  necessary  to  establish 
a  strong  balance  of  payments  for  the  United 
States. 

The  present  distortion  In  exchange  rates 
Is  mainly  the  result  of  the  persistent  deficit 
In  the  VS.  balance  of  payments.  The  United 
States  has  an  obligation  under  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement  to  correct  this  as  far  as 
possible  through  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 
Because  the  depreciation  must  be  different  in 
terms  of  the  currencies  of  the  other  Indus- 
trial countries,  a  change  in  the  parity  of  the 
dollar  alone  will  not  restore  an  appropriate 
pattern  of  exchange  rates.  Revaluation  of  the 
parities  of  some  other  currencies  will  be  nec- 
essary in  any  case.  The  number  of  changes 
in  parity  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  how- 
ever, if  some  of  the  adjustment  of  exchange 
rates  is  made  through  a  devaluation  of  the 
dollar.  If  the  dollar  were  devalued  by  7  or  8 
per  cent,  no  change  in  parity  would  be  needed 
at  all  for  sterling,  the  French  franc,  the  Ital- 
ian lira,  and  the  currencies  of  the  Scandina- 
vian countries.  That  Is  to  say,  with  a  moder- 
ate devaluation  of  the  dollar  only  half  as 
many  changes  in  parity  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  achieve  an  average  depreciation  of 
12  to  15  per  cent  in  the  exchange  rate  for  the 
dollar. 

All  sorts  of  reasons  will  be  put  forward 
against  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  It  will  be 
said  that  the  Congress  will  never  approve  an 
increase  In  the  dollar  price  of  gold.  It  will  be 
urged  that  this  Involves  penalizing  the  coun- 
tries that  held  dollars  as  reserves  Instead  of 
converting  them  into  gold.  It  will  be  argued 
that  this  will  be  a  windfall  for  Russia,  South 
Africa  and  the  gold  speculators.  These  are 
not  economic  reasons  and  they  have  no  eco- 
nomic merit.  They  reflect  ideological  preju- 
dice and  good  policy  cannot  be  made  on  such 
a  basis.  A  devaluation  of  the  dollar  Is  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
monetary  reserves  of  the  entire  world,  Indud- 
lng those  of  the  United  States. 

There  may  be  opposition  in  the  Congress 
to  raising  the  monetary  price  of  gold  from 
$36  to  $37.80  an  ounce  (a  devaluation  of  7.4 
per  cent) .  The  opposition  will  be  partly  due 
to  the  view  that  the  $35  price  Is  somehow 
sacred,  but  mainly  to  a  fear  that  it  would 
enhance  the  monetar.  role  of  gold.  Actually, 
there  is  no  low  that  specifically  sets  the  price 
of  gold  at  $36  an  o\ince.  The  Gold  Reserve  Act 
of  1934  authorized  the  President  to  set  the 
content  of  the  gold  dollar  between  60  and  60 
per  cent  of  its  old  content — that  is,  at  a 
price  between  $34.45  and  $4134  an  ounce.  By 
Executive  Order,  the  Prealdent  fixed  the  con- 
tent of  the  dcdlar  at  15-6/21  grains  of  gold, 
nine-tenths  fine — that  Is,  at  $36  an  ounce. 
The  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act  did  spec- 
ify that  no  change  in  the  gold  parity  of  the 
dollar  shall  be  proposed  to  the  IMF  without 
the  prior  authorization  of  the  Congress. 


If  the  Congrees  were  to  take  the  view  that 
all  changes  in  the  foreign  exchange  value  of 
the  dollar  must  be  made  entirely  by  changes 
in  the  parities  of  other  currencies  It  would 
be  abdicating  its  Constitutional  prerogative. 
Artlde  I,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution 
states:  "The  Congreea  shall  have  power  .  .  . 
(S)  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
and  of  foreign  coin."  The  United  States  Is 
now  In  the  midst  of  making  the  most  im- 
portant change  in  the  dollar  since  the  Great 
Depression  of  1933,  when  Congress  authorized 
the  President  to  devalue  the  dollar.  Yet  this 
change  of  up  to  15  per  cent  In  the  foreign 
exchange  value  of  the  dollar,  taken  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Executive  Department,  will 
be  made  without  any  action  of  the  Congress 
If  ideological  prejudice  Is  allowed  to  over- 
come common  sense  and  good  economics. 

The  declaration  of  a  new  parity  tor  the 
dollar  does  not  enhance  the  monetary  role 
of  gold.  The  sole  purpoee  of  declaring  a  parity 
In  gold  is  to  have  a  common  denominator  for 
all  currencies — a  measure  of  the  par  of  ex- 
change between  the  dollar  and  other  cur- 
rencies. It  does  not  involve  any  obligation 
to  buy  or  sell  gold.  In  fact,  now  that  the 
United  States  has  withdrawn  its  conmilt- 
ment  to  the  IMF,  no  country  has  undertaken 
to  buy  and  sell  gold  freely  and  no  country 
ever  will.  Of  ooxu^e.  It  would  be  possible  to 
declare  parities  in  units  of  SDRs  if  the  Fund 
Agreement  were  amended,  but  the  unit  of 
value  of  SDRs  Is  already  defined  as  0.88871 
grams  of  fine  gold — that  is,  36  SDR  imits  to 
an  ounce  of  gold.  It  would  be  nonsense  to 
dedare  a  new  parity  of  the  dollar  in  terms 
of  SDRs  and  to  pretend  that  this  Is  not  the 
same  as  a  devaluation  in  terms  of  gold. 

The  view  that  devaluation  would  be  un- 
fair to  countries  that  hold  dollar  reserves  Is 
not  correct.  The  real  loss  sustained  by  the 
holders  of  all  reserve  assets  (gold,  dollars 
and  SDRs)  came  from  the  inflation  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  that  re- 
duced the  purchasing  power  of  reserves  In 
terms  of  goods  and  services.  The  deprecia- 
tion of  the  dollar  will  reduce  the  value  of 
the  dollar  In  terms  of  foreign  currendea — 
that  Is,  in  paying  for  imports  from  Europe 
and  Japan.  The  loss  in  the  foreign  exchange 
value  of  dollar  reserves  is  precisely  the  same 
whether  It  Is  done  through  a  revaluation  of 
other  currendes,  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar, 
or  partly  In  one  and  partly  In  the  other.  Even 
then,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  coun- 
tries that  decided  to  hold  dollar  reeerves  are 
worse  off  than  those  who  chose  to  hdd  gold 
reserves.  With  the  high  yields  on  U.S.  Treas- 
\iry  bills,  any  coimtry  that  held  dollar  re- 
serves would  have  earned  more  than  enough 
interest  since  January  1970  to  offset  an  8 
per  cent  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  For  dol- 
lar reserves  held  since  mid- 1968,  interest 
earnings  would  not  only  have  compensated 
for  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of 
gold,  but  even  for  a  15  per  cent  average  de- 
predation of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  foreign 
exchange. 

AU  holders  of  reserves  would  benefit  from 
a  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  If  the  depreda- 
tion of  the  dollar  is  adileved  entirely 
through  a  revaluation  in  the  parltiee  of  other 
currendes,  the  reserves  of  the  world  woxild 
be  virtually  unchanged  in  dollars,  but  would 
be  sharply  reduced  in  terms  of  the  curren- 
des of  the  other  industrial  coimtries.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  the  depreciation  of  the  dol- 
lar were  achieved  by  a  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  and  an  equal  average  revaluation  of 
other  currencies,  the  reeerves  of  the  world 
would  be  increased  In  terms  of  dollars,  al- 
though there  would  still  be  some  decrease 
In  terms  of  the  currendes  of  the  other  in- 
dustrial countries. 

Aggregate  reserves  of  all  countrlea  were 
about  $104  bUlion  at  the  end  of  June  1971. 
They  are  considerably  larger  now,  but  they 
will  probably  revert  to  about  that  level  when 
funds  start  moving  back  to  the  United  States. 
A  14.8  percent  rise  in  the  average  parities  of 
other  currendes  would  result  In  a  reductlan 


of  the  equivalent  of  $14  billion  in  the  value 
of  reserves  in  these  currendes.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  devaluation  of  7.4  per  cent  in  the 
dollar  (an  8  per  cent  rise  in  the  ddlar  price 
of  gold)  and  an  equivalent  revaluation  of 
other  currendes,  would  increase  the  dollar 
value  of  reserves  by  $6  billion  and  reduce 
the  value  of  reserves  in  other  currendes 
by  the  equivalent  of  $9  billion.  Of  the  $6 
billion  Increase  in  the  dollar  value  of  re- 
serves, nearly  $1  billion  would  accrue  to  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  a  revaluation  of 
other  currendes  by  14.8  per  cent  would  re- 
duce the  value  of  the  quotas  in  the  IMF  in 
these  currencies  by  the  equivalent  of  $4  bil- 
lion. A  devaluation  of  the  dollar  by  7.4  per 
cent  would  raise  the  dollar  quotas  of  all 
countries  by  $2.3  biUlon  and  the  quota  of  the 
United  States  by  over  $600  million. 

EFFECT  OF  DOLLAR  DEPRECIATION  ON  VALUE  OF 
AGGREGATE  RESERVES 

Pn  billions  ol  dollan  or  equivalent  in  other  eurrendesl 
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<  14.8  percent  average  depreciation  of  the  dollar  through 
revaluation  at  other  currencies. 

>  7.4  percent  devaluation  of  the  dollar  (8  percent  rise  in  the 
dollar  price  of  gold)  combined  with  an  equal  average  revaluation 
of  other  currencies. 

'Sterling,  French  francs,  Deutsche  marks,  and  other  cur- 
rencies, including  Eurodollars  and  U.S.  reserve  liabilities 
denominated  in  foreign  currencies.  Half  ot  the  total  amount  is 
assumed  to  be  affected  by  revaluation  and  devaluation. 

The  only  economic  argtmient  against  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  seems  to  be  that  It 
will  benefit  the  Soviet  Union,  South  Africa, 
and  the  gold  speculators.  This  is  not  correct. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  not  sold  gold  at  the 
monetary  price  since  1946.  With  the  free 
market  price  for  gold  well  above  the  mone- 
tary price,  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  bene- 
fit from  a  moderate  increase  in  the  monetary 
price  of  gold  in  terms  of  dollars.  South  Africa 
has  sold  small  amounts  of  gold  to  the  IMF 
at  the  monetary  price.  These  sales  were  mads 
not  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  supplies  In 
thefree  market,  but  to  establish  the  position 
of  gold  as  a  monetary  reserve  asset  which  the 
IMF  buys  for  cmrencles.  Total  purchases  of 
gold  for  CTirrency  by  the  IMF  in  the  first  half 
of  1971  amoimted  to  $102.6  million  of  which 
$12.6  million  was  paid  for  in  dollars.  The 
termination  of  the  U.S.  tindertaking  to  buy 
and  sell  gold  will  almost  certainly  lead  to 
fundamental  changes  in  the  present  system 
of  holding  and  using  reserves,  and  this  will 
Inevitably  result  In  a  far-reaching  change  In 
the  monetary  role  of  gold. 

^>eculatlon  in  gold  Is  based  solely  on  the 
expectation  that  a  breakdown  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  will  ultimately 
lead  countries  to  restore  the  old  gold  stand- 
ard. In  order  to  have  enough  reserves  for 
such  a  system,  speculators  believe  that  the 
price  of  gold  will  have  to  be  doubled  In 
terms  of  all  currenclee.  Every  monetary  crisis 
results  in  a  rise  in  the  free  market  price  of 
gold  because  speculators  hope  that  the  break- 
down of  the  international  monetary  system 
Is  that  much  nearer.  Every  resolution  of  the 
crisis  results  In  a  fall  In  the  free  '"^'•^■^ 
price  of  gold  because  it  shows  that  Interna- 
tional monetary  problems  can  be  solved  with- 
out a  large  and  uniform  Increase  In  the 
monetary  price  of  gold.  In  the  recent  ertals. 
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th«  free  market  price  of  gold  rose  abarply 

before  tbe  announcement  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  dollar,  and  fell  after  tbe  dollar  deprecl- 
ate<L  A  moderate  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
would  end  all  hope  for  a  large  and  uniform 
Increase  Ln  the  monetary  price  of  gold  and 
would  result  In  a  fall  In  the  free  market 
price.  If  It  were  also  agreed  to  reform  the 
reserve  system,  the  monetary  role  of  gold  (ex- 
cept as  a  common  denominator)  would  be 
ended  and  there  would  be  no  basis  whatever 
for  speculating  In  gold  except  for  expecta- 
tions regarding  Its  price  behavior  as  another 
commodity. 

axrOSM     or    THX    tNTXSMATIONAI.    MONETAXT 
STSTKM 

The  recurrent  crises  are  evidence  that  the 
Bretton  Woods  system  of  fixed  parities  and 
of  reserves  c<«af>oeed  of  g«^d  and  dollars  has 
not  worked  well  in  recent  years.  This  is  not 
because  of  Inherent  defects  in  the  system. 
In  fact,  the  Bretton  Woods  system  provided 
greater  flexibility  than  ever  before  for  balance 
of  payments  adjustment  without  requiring 
inflation  in  surplus  countries  or  deflation  in 
deficit  countries.  Until  a  few  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  generally  accepted  that  the 
Bretton  Woods  system  had  been  outstand- 
ingly successful  in  creating  an  International 
monetary  system  well  suited  to  an  expanding 
world  economy. 

The  Bretton  Woods  system  is  based  on  two 
assumptions.  The  first  was  that  international 
monetary  stability  would  be  achieved  if  the 
United  States  maintained  a  high  level  of 
production  and  employment  without  infla- 
tion and  if  other  countries  were  to  regard  the 
maintenance  of  the  foreign  exchange  rate  for 
their  currencies  in  terms  of  the  dollar  as  one 
of  the  major  objectives  of  economic  policy. 
Thus,  the  United  States  was  expected  to  dis- 
cipline Itself  and  other  countries  were  ex- 
pected to  be  disciplined  by  the  need  to  keep 
In  step  with  the  United  States.  The  second 
assumption  was  that  the  reserve  needs  of 
other  countries  could  be  met  frcm  newly- 
mined  gold  supplemented  by  a  gradual  re- 
distribution of  U.S.  gold  holdings  (the  United 
States  had  75  per  cent  of  the  gold  reserves  in 
1949)  and  through  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  dollar  reserves.  Short-term  needs  of  deficit 
countries  for  reserves  could  be  met  through 
reserve  credit  provided  indefinitely  through 
limited  increases  In  gold  production  and  con- 
tinued impairment  in  the  reserve  position  of 
the  United  States. 

The  system  of  fixed  parities,  subject  to 
change  after  consultation  with  the  IMF  and 
with  its  approval,  worked  very  well  so  long 
as  the  United  States  avoided  Inflation  and 
bad  a  strong  balance  of  payments  for  a  re- 
serve center.  Countries  that  had  persistent 
payments  deficits  were  expected  to  devalue 
their  cxirrencies.  and  the  United  States  was 
foremost  among  those  urging  that  such  ad- 
justments should  be  made  promptly.  There 
was  only  one  case  of  a  large  industrial  coun- 
try that  found  the  system  of  fixed  parities 
onerous.  In  1960,  Canada  decided  to  cut  the 
tie  to  parity  and  to  allow  the  Canadian 
dollar  to  appreciate  in  a  free  market.  Even 
then,  the  real  purpose  was  to  minimise  the 
effect  of  the  impending  infiatlon  In  the 
United  States  because  of  the  Korean  war. 
No  country  argued  that  the  system  of  fixed 
parities  with  a  limited  range  of  exchange 
rates  hampered  balance  of  payments  adjust- 
ment. 

Doubts  about  the  functioning  of  the  sys- 
tem of  fixed  parities  came  only  with  the  In- 
flation in  the  United  States  and  the  sharp 
deterioration  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
after  1966.  It  is  then  that  foreign  monetary 
authorities  began  to  seek  means  of  avoiding 
the  flood  of  doUars  that  was  coming  to  them. 
While  the  academic  commtmity  had  long 
had  some  advocates  of  greater  flexibility  of 
exchange  rates,  Oovemments  and  central 
banks  did  not  regard  this  as  a  practical  policy 
until  late  in  1988.  Even  then,  their  main  con- 


cern with  greater  flexibility  of  exchange 
rates  was  to  find  a  means  of  avoiding  the 
transmission  of  inflation  from  the  United 
States.  As  I  concluded  in  a  paper  on  Flexible 
Exchange  Rates  and  Balance  of  Payments 
Adjustment  (68/24,  p.  14) :  "U  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system  is  not  to  have  an 
Inflationary  bias  with  flexible  exchange  rates. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  strong  dollar 
and  a  stable  and  prosperous  U.S.  economy. 
Of  course,  if  the  United  States  could  achieve 
this  there  would  be  much  less  reason  for 
changing  the  present  system  of  flxed  par- 
ities." 

At  Bretton  Woods,  the  U.S.  delegation 
proposed  that  the  range  of  exchange  rates 
be  a  percent  above  and  below  parity.  Perhaps 
an  even  wider  range  of  3  percent  could  be 
useful  in  minimizing  non-equlllbrating 
short-term  capital  movements.  A  gradually 
moving  parity  could  also  be  useful,  but  only 
in  a  limited  degree.  Where  a  country's  in- 
ternational payments  position  Is  being 
eroded  by  a  deterioration  in  its  real  Inter- 
national economic  pcsitlon,  apart  from 
competitive  prices,  a  gradual  devaluation  of 
its  currency  by  1  or  2  percent  a  year  covQd 
keep  the  balance  of  payments  In  order.  Even 
then,  the  best  test  of  whether  a  small  change 
in  parity  Is  necessary  Is  not  whether  the  ex- 
change rate  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  range, 
but  what  Is  happening  to  the  balance  of 
payments  and  the  reserve  position  of  a  coun- 
try. Neither  wider  margins  nor  gradually 
moving  parities  would  be  of  much  use  where 
the  balance  of  payments  goes  into  large  def- 
icit because  of  a  prolonged  inflation  which 
permanently  alters  the  price  competitiveness 
of  a  country  in  world  markets. 

The  other  change  that  is  essential  in  the 
Bretton  Woods  system  U  to  establish  a  ra- 
tional method  of  holding,  using  and  Increas- 
ing reserves.  UntU  about  1968,  the  reserves 
of  other  countries  did  grow  adequately 
through  the  acquisition  of  newly-mined  gold 
and  limited  redistribution  of  the  reserves  of 
the  United  States.  From  the  end  of  1960,  to 
take  account  of  the  flrst  effects  of  the  de- 
valuation of  1949.  to  the  end  of  1967,  the 
reserves  oX  all  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  Increased  by  about  $3.7  million 
in  gold  and  by  about  $4.2  billion  In  dollara. 
In  the  same  period,  the  reserve  assets  of  the 
United  States  were  virtually  unchanged. 
There  was  a  $40  million  Increase  in  U.S.  gold 
reserves  to  $22.9  billion  and  a  $620  million 
increase  to  $1,980  mUllon  In  the  U.S.  reserve 
position  in  the  IMF.  Even  then,  it  had  be- 
come evident  that  this  method  of  providing 
reserves  could  not  continue  indefinitely.  At 
a  seminar  at  Harvard  on  October  17,  1968 
(58/13),  I  said: 

"The  Increase  In  reserves  that  can  come 
from  newly-mined  gold  and  a  payments  sur- 
plus with  the  Communist  bloc  is  probably 
quite  limited  during  the  next  few  years.  Any 
substantial  improvement  in  the  reserve  posi- 
tion of  other  countries  can  come  only  from 
a  reduction  in  U.S.  gold  holdings  and  an  in- 
crease in  foreign  ofllclal  dollar  balances. 
While  the  reserves  of  the  United  States  are 
adequate  to  allow  for  some  decline  In  Its 
gold  holdings  and  a  considerable  Increase  in 
foreign  ofllclal  dollar  balances,  this  is  not 
the  best  way  of  meeting  the  long-run  prob- 
lem of  reserves.  The  time  has  come  to  place 
the  growth  in  world  reserves  on  a  more  ra- 
tional basis,  related  to  the  new  Institutional 
developments  and  to  future  needs." 

The  establishment  of  Special  Drawing 
Rights  has  provided  a  new  reserve  asset 
that  could  become  the  means  for  assuring 
an  adequate  but  not  excessive  growth  of 
reserves  on  the  basis  of  the  trend  needs  of 
the  world  economy.  This  Is  not  possible, 
however,  as  long  as  there  are  large  fluctua- 
tions in  the  dollar  reserves  of  other  coun- 
tries. Since  1966,  the  dollar  component  of 
reserves  has  varied  sharply — increasing  by 
$3.3  billion  In  1967,  decreasing  by  $3.4  bU- 


lion  to  mld-1968,  and  Increasing  by  $9  bil- 
lion to  the  end  of  1970  and  by  a  further 
$10  billion  In  the  first  half  of  1971.  The 
growth  of  reserves  must  be  freed  from  the 
uncertain  changes  resulting  from  the  UJ3. 
balance  of  payments.  Furthermore,  the  pref- 
erence for  gold  as  reserves  and  Its  function 
as  the  one  final  and  unlimited  reserve  as- 
set has  become  a  seriously  destabilizing  fac- 
tor In  the  International  monetary  system. 
The  ability  of  countries  to  alter  the  compo- 
sition and  use  of  the  reserve  assets — the 
preference  for  gold  and  SDRs  over  dollars 
and  other  foreign  exchange — could  lead  to 
massive  conversions  of  existing  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  and  disrupt  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

Since  1987,  I  have  been  urging  that  the 
reserve  system  be  rationalized  by  having 
countries  earmark  their  gold.  SDRs  and  oth- 
er foreign  exchange  In  a  Reserve  Settle- 
ment Account  administered  by  the  IMF. 
Countries  would  be  given  a  credit  balance 
equivalent  to  their  earmarked  reserves  in 
the  form  of  a  Composite  Reserve  Unit 
(CRU).  All  transactions  in  reserves  would 
thereafter  be  through  transfers  in  the  Ac- 
count. A  country  with  a  deficit  would  run 
down  its  CRU  balance,  implicitly  reducmg 
its  different  reserve  assets  in  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  are  earmarked  in  the 
Account — that  Is,  the  same  proportions  of 
gold,  SDRs,  dollars  and  other  foreign  ex- 
change as  it  held.  A  country  with  a  surplus 
would  build  up  its  CRU  balance.  Implicitly 
increasing  its  different  reserve  assets  in  the 
average  proportions  in  which  they  are  ear- 
marked In  the  Account  by  the  deficit  coun- 
tries. Thus,  countries  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  alter  the  composition  of  their  re- 
serves. They  would  be  required  to  use  and 
accept  the  different  reserve  assets  without 
discrimination  between  gold,  SDRs  and  for- 
eign  exchange. 

Under  this  system,  no  coimtry  woiUd  any 
longer  buy  and  sell  gold  for  its  currency. 
As  payments  deficits  would  be  settled  only 
through  the  Account,  there  could  be  no  in- 
creases or  decrease  in  the  dollar  component 
of  reserves.  If  the  United  SUtes  had  a  defi- 
cit.  it  would  have  to  meet  It  through  use  of 
its  balance  in  the  Account  or  through  use 
of  reserve  credit  from  the  IMF  or  from  oth- 
er countries.  For  the  United  States,  such  a 
system  would  have  the  advantage  of  ending 
the  possibility  of  massive  conversions  of 
outstanding  dollars.  For  the  other  countries, 
it  would  have  the  advantage  of  ending  the 
unlimited  creation  of  dollar  reserves  by  the 
United  SUtes  to  finance  any  future  deficits 
on  an  ofllclal  reserve  basis.  The  necessary 
growth  of  reserves  would  come  solely  from 
the  issue  of  SDRs  by  the  IMF  which  would 
be  aUocated  to  its  members  and  which  would 
be  added  to  their  earmarked  SDRs  In  the 
Account. 

The  establishment  of  a  Reserve  Settlement 
Account  would  involve  no  basic  change  in 
the  present  methods  of  dealing  in  foreign 
exchange.  There  would  be  no  limitation  on 
private  holdings  of  dollars.  They  would  re- 
main, as  they  are.  freely  convertible  Into 
other  currencies  through  the  exchange  mar- 
ket. The  accumulation  of  additional  dollar 
reserves  by  moneUry  authorities,  however, 
would  be  limited  to  the  necessary  increase  in 
working  balances.  Countries  requiring  addi- 
tional dollars  for  intervention  in  the  ex- 
change market  would  sell  CRUs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  Just  as  they 
have  hitherto  sold  gold.  And  countries  ac- 
quiring excess  dollars  that  they  have  Uken 
out  of  exchange  market  would  convert  them 
into  CRUs  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York,  Just  as  they  have  hitherto  con- 
verted doUars  into  gold.  The  United  States 
would  have  the  obligation  it  now  has  of  con- 
verting ofllclal  holding!  of  dollars,  but  such 
conversion  would  be  made  at  the  option  of 
the  United  States  either  in  CRUs  or  In  th« 
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currency  of  the  country  requesting  the  con- 
version. Convertibility  of  currencies  into  gold 
would  be  impossible,  as  countries  would  not 
hold  gold  outside  the  Reserve  Settlement 
Account. 

X7.S.  POLICT  AND  THX  WOKLD  SCONOlfT 

The  United  States  should  make  It  clear 
to  all  cotmtrles  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
measures  It  has  taken  is  to  establish  a  strong 
balance  of  payments  and  to  restore  confidence 
In  the  dollar.  That  will  require  a  depreciation 
of  the  dollar  and  a  new  pattern  of  exchange 
rates  among  the  large  industrial  countries, 
to  be  achieved  by  agreement  and  In  consul- 
tation with  the  IMF.  The  reform  of  ttie  In- 
ternational monetary  system  is  also  impor- 
tant, and  such  discussions  will  undoubtedly 
take  place  in  conjunction  with  the  discus- 
sions on  exchange  rates. 

The  depreciation  of  the  dollar  will  have 
far-reaching  effecta  on  the  economy  of  other 
countries.  The  direct  effect  of  the  restoration 
of  the  U.S.  trade  balance  will  be  to  Increase 
output  in  the  United  State*  by  over  $8  bil- 
lion a  year.  As  the  Increase  in  the  U.S.  trade 
balance  will  be  matched  by  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  trade  balance  of  other  In- 
dustrial countries,  It  will  have  an  eqvUvalent 
contractionary  effect  on  th«n.  In  the  aggre- 
gate, the  output  of  all  other  Industrial  coun- 
tries la  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  after  adjusting  for  the  depreciation 
of  the  dollar.  Although  international  trade  la 
more  important  for  them  than  for  the  United 
States,  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  will 
affect  a  relatively  small  part  of  their  trade — 
only  that  part  represented  by  exports  to  and 
Imports  from  the  United  States  and  by  the 
displacement  of  their  exporta  in  third  mar- 
kets. 

The  adjustment  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
dollar  Is  simple  for  the  United  States.  As 
there  Is  considerable  unused  capacity  and 
iinemployment.  the  Increase  In  the  trade  bal- 
ance will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  recovery  In 
much  the  same  way  as  an  increase  In  do- 
mestic Investment.  In  other  industrial  coun- 
tries, the  decrease  in  their  trade  balance  will 
reduce  aggregate  domestic  demand  and  com- 
pel adjustmento  In  their  export  Industries 
and  in  domestic  Industries  competitive  with 
importa  from  the  United  States.  In  a  very 
few  countries  where  there  is  a  demand  In- 
flation, the  reduction  In  the  trade  balance 
will  not  be  unwelcome,  although  it  will  still 
necessitate  adjustment  In  the  export  indus- 
tries. In  other  countries  where  the  economy 
Is  not  booming,  the  adjustment  to  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  trade  balance  will  necessitate  an 
expansion  of  domestic  demand  for  consump- 
tion and  for  private  and  public  Investment  to 
offset  the  reduction  in  the  trade  balance. 
Even  with  such  policies,  the  procees  of  ad- 
justment wiU  be  difficult  for  all  Industrial 
countries  and  especially  for  those  with  the 
closest  trade  relations  with  the  United  States. 

Unless  the  United  States  and  other  large 
Industrial  countries  follow  expansionary  pol- 
icies, the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  may  lead 
to  a  contraction  of  world  trade  or  a  tem- 
porary halt  in  the  growth  of  world  trade.  The 
experience  of  the  past  la  that  world  trade 
grew  rapidly  when  U.S.  Imports  increased 
considerably  and  stopped  growing  for  a  year 
or  two  when  U.S.  imports  declined.  IX  the 
depreciation  of  the  dollar  were  to  halt  the 
growth  of  worid  trade,  even  temporarily.  It 
would  be  harmful  not  only  to  other  Indus- 
trial coiuitries  but  to  the  leas-devdoped 
countries  as  well.  Thus,  the  trade  objective 
of  the  United  States  should  be  to  see  that 
the  Improvement  in  Ita  trade  balance  is  ac- 
complished as  far  as  possible  through  an  In- 
crease In  exporta  rather  than  througji  a  de- 
crease In  importa.  All  countries  can  con- 
tribute to  the  necessary  adjustment  without 
a  contraction  of  world  trade  by  maintaining 
a  high  level  of  domestic  demand  and  by  re- 
ducing the  restrictions  they  have  on  importa. 
For  the  United  Stataa,  this  would  require  an 


acceleration  of  the  recovery  and  a  prompt 
termination  of  the  Import  surcharge. 

The  moat  constructive  way  to  reotore  the 
\3&.  balance  of  paymenta  Is  through  the  de- 
preciation of  the  dollar.  While  it  would  not 
reduce  U3.  foreign  Investment,  particularly 
If  the  restrictions  on  direct  investment  are 
relaxed.  It  would  Improve  the  servloe  ac- 
oounto  as  well  as  the  trade  account.  A  de- 
predation of  the  dollar  would  stimulate  ex- 
ports as  well  as  restrain  importa.  If  the  re- 
covery In  the  U£.  economy  is  accelerated,  the 
demand  for  Importa  will  respond  to  the  In- 
crease in  output  and  Income.  This  will  mod- 
erate the  reduction  In  Importa  as  a  result 
of  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar.  On  the  other 
band,  the  Import  ■uiObarge  placee  almost  the 
entire  burden  of  adjusting  the  UB.  balance 
of  paymenta  on  the  iwtrletlon  of  in^Mirta. 
As  the  aurobarga  also  llmita  the  depreciaUon 
of  the  dcdlar,  It  holds  back  the  expanidon  of 
export*.  Moreover,  by  holding  down  the  de- 
preciation of  the  dollar  relative  to  what  it 
Is  expected  to  be,  it  encourages  speculation 
and  capital  outflow,  at  leaat  for  the  time 
being. 

TtM  import  surcharge  Is  unfair  to  all  coun- 
tries, has  an  uneven  incidence  among  coim- 
triee,  and  undermines  ttie  hitherto  sucoaaaful 
efforts  to  reduce  barrlen  to  the  expansion 
of  world  trade.  The  surcharge  applies  to 
dutiable  importa  from  the  lees-developed 
oountries,  even  though  the  United  States  has 
no  desire  for  a  change  in  either  their  cur- 
rency or  trade  polldee.  It  does  not  H>ply  at 
all  to  Russia  and  most  other  Oommunist 
countries  and  is  a  heavy  burden  to  the  ooun- 
tries that  trade  most  with  the  United  States. 
Although  less  than  half  of  aU  VB.  Importa 
are  subject  to  the  surcharge,  alx>ut  98  per 
cent  of  the  In^xirta  from  Japan  are  under 
this  penalty.  The  Import  surcharge  raises  all 
U.S.  tariffs,  except  where  there  are  statutory 
quota  restrictions.  In  many  instances  to  the 
level  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
It  wipes  out  most  of  the  reductions  in  tariffs 
negotiated  since  the  first  reciprocal  trade 
agreementa  In  1934.  If  other  countries  were 
to  respond  by  withdrawing  the  tariff  con- 
cessions they  have  made,  the  world  economy 
would  be  back  to  the  disastrous  trade  restric- 
tions of  the  1930s. 

The  Import  surcharge  is  a  denial  of  the 
principle  of  international  cooperation  on 
monetary  and  economic  affairs.  Until  the 
stircharge  Is  terminated,  it  will  be  inq>oasible 
to  establish  an  appropriate  pattern  of  ex- 
change rates  among  the  large  industrial 
countries  and  it  will  hamper  all  negotiations 
for  reforming  the  international  monetary 
system.  The  early  removal  of  the  In^Kirt  sur- 
charge is  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
and  the  entire  world.  It  should  be  made  the 
first  order  of  buslnees  in  the  dlscvisslons  of 
the  United  States  with  other  oountries  and 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  along 
with  agreement  on  a  new  pattern  of  exchange 
rates  and  reform  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system. 

Btatemxnt  bt  RobxktR.  Nathan 
All  economlsta  are  deeply  concerned  over 
the  continuing  damage  inflation  has  inflicted 
and  the  desperate  need  to  slow  the  pace  of 
price  Increases  quickly  and  enduringly. 
There  is  also  an  urgent  need  to  bring  an 
early  end  to  the  recession  and  to  reduce  the 
levels  of  unemployment  and  other  idle  re- 
sources, reflecting  an  annual  rate  of  some  $76 
billion  losses  in  output. 

The  long  overdue  Administration  decision 
to  move  off  dead  center  on  these  lmp>ortant 
issues  is  welcome.  The  direction  and  content 
of  the  President's  proposals  should  be  con- 
structively and  critically  evaluated  Just  be- 
cause the  subject  matter  is  so  crucial  to  the 
national  Interest  and  because  the  best  poli- 
cies are  needed  to  maximize  the  chances  of 
success.  The  economic  situation  Is  too  serious 
to  oondone  petty  bickering,  but  the  problems 


are  too  Important  and  too  complex  to  have  a 
moratorium  on  public  debate.  In  such  a 
highly  charged  subject  thoe  is  no  virtue  in 
unanimity. 

The  Inter-relatlonsblp  between  price  stabi- 
lization cmd  economic  expansion  particular- 
ly needs  more  attention.  Having  undertaken 
the  wage-price  freeze,  one  would  expect  the 
Administration  to  adopt  vigorous  programs 
to  accelerate  the  pace  of  recovery  rather  than 
continuation  of  very  cautions  reoowry 
policies.  The  expansion  program  proposed  by 
President  Nixon  is  Inadequate  as  well  as  in- 
equitable. It  Is  dUBcolt  to  foresee  any  sub- 
stantial number  of  jobs  resulting  from  the 
net  flscal  Impact  of  the  program.  Any  likely 
stimulus  from  the  pn^xwed  tax  redtictlons 
will  be  negated  by  reduced  public  spending 
and  less  public  eo^loyment. 

The  Administration  resorted  unsuccess- 
fully to  unemployment  and  recession  as  the 
only  means  of  fighting  inflation.  The  con- 
tinued high  rate  of  inflation  has  Inhibited 
the  Administration  from  seeking  a  strong  re- 
covery because  of  the  fear  of  more  inflation. 
But.  having  imposed  the  freeze,  it  is  hardly 
rational  to  continue  to  fear  the  inflationary 
impacta  of  recovery.  The  failure  to  adopt  a 
more  expansionist  set  of  flscal  policies  may 
be  attributable  to  grave  doubta  concerning 
the  success  of  the  price  freeze  and  subse- 
quent stabilization  efforta.  A  timid  approach 
to  economic  recovery  will  not  only  delay  the 
return  to  full  employment  but  can  also  make 
it  more  difllcult  to  achieve  a  better  price 
performance. 

The  United  States  economy  experienced 
one  of  ita  longest  and  largest  lags  In  pro- 
ductivity In  tiie  period  from  mld-l9ee  to 
mid -1970.  Productivity  gains  which  tended 
to  average  about  3  percent  a  year  in  most  of 
the  post-World  War  n  period  fell  about  15 
percent  below  the  trend  line  by  the  middle 
of  last  year.  There  are  a  great  many  causes 
for  the  lag  in  productivity,  but  certainly  the 
low  ratio  of  capacity  utilization  has  been 
an  important  contributing  factor.  Even  the 
modest  recovery  to  date  has  begtin  to  make 
inroads  Into  that  gap.  If  a  substantial  re- 
coverj  can  be  Initiated,  there  ought  to  be  a 
rapid  rise  in  output  per  man-hour  with  the 
result  that  labor  costa  and  capital  costa  per 
unit  of  output  should  rise  substantially  less 
than  hourly  earnings  or  the  cost  per  unit  of 
capital.  The  anti-inflation  fight  can  be 
helped  along  by  accelerating  economic  re- 
covery. Also,  with  the  ONP  gap  at  76  bil- 
lion dollars  it  is  not  the  time  to  put  high 
priority  on  the  danger  of  early  overheating  of 
the  economy. 

The  Congress  wUl  have  a  voice  in  the  fiscal 
program  and  I  would  urge  a  more  e^iansion- 
1st  orientation  em  well  as  a  more  equitable 
set  of  recovery  measures.  The  existence  of 
so  much  idle  capacity  makes  it  doubtful 
whether  even  the  bountif\il  pouring  of 
goodies  into  the  corporation  hopper  will 
bring  a  quick  and  large  sptirt  In  private  in- 
vestment. With  otnr  cities  and  states  in 
dire  need  of  financial  help,  with  air  and  water 
pollution,  with  required  massive  urban  re- 
habilitation, with  tens  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans living  at  poverty  levels  in  a  trillion 
dollar  economy,  with  billions  needed  for  mass 
transit  to  overcome  congestion,  with  more 
health  and  recreation  facflities  and  serv- 
ices required,  it  is  hardly  the  time  to  choose 
lower  taxes  rather  than  higher  eiqiendltures 
to  restore  full  employment.  The  President's 
fiscal  proposals  for  automobile  excise  tax 
cuta  and  huge  investment  incentives  reflect 
a  distorted  sense  of  the  priorities  of  our 
nation's  needs. 

No  sane  person  expecta  that  the  battle 
against  Inflation  vrill  have  been  won  by 
mid -November  when  the  present  freeae  is 
scheduled  to  come  to  an  end.  Nor  should 
the  freese  be  extended  in  ita  present  form 
beyond  mid-November.  Clearly,  if  we  are 
going  to  bring  inflation  under  control,  the 
freeze  must  be  followed  by  organizational 
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and  procedural   arrangementa  to  alow  the 
pace  of  iDcreaaea  in  prloea  and  coats. 

I  agree  with  tboee  wltneaaea  who  empha- 
size the  Importance  of  mobilizing  supi>ort  of 
varlo\iB  groups  and  of  the  general  public  for 
antl-lnflatlon  measures.  But  rhetoric  alone 
will  not  suffice.  Labor  Is  especially  concerned 
about  the  principles  and  techniques  that 
will  underlie  on-going  stabilization  pro- 
grams. If  the  same  degree  of  equity  which 
characterizes  the  President's  expansionist 
measures  were  to  be  applied  In  the  stabiliza- 
tion field  then  labor's  alarm  is  imderatand- 
able.  If  the  brunt  of  the  battle  against  in- 
flation Is  borne  more  heavily  by  labor  than 
by  business,  labor's  cooperation  will  not  be 
forthcoming.  In  1966  and  IBM  when  price  In- 
flation got  underway,  wage  restraints  did  not 
pay  off.  Labor  fell  behind  In  Its  pursuit  of 
rising  real  Income  because  of  the  eroelon  of 
earnings  as  the  cost  of  living  rose.  Labor  has 
continued  to  race  after  prices  ever  since. 

I  am  convinced  that  workers  across  this 
nation  are  tired  of  Inflation  and  want  greater 
price  stability.  I  believe  most  labor  leaders 
feel  the  same  way.  The  problem  Is  one  of  as- 
suring that  the  burdens  inevitably  Inherent 
In  slowing  the  pace  of  Inflation  will  be  fairly 
Shared.  Labor  as  well  as  business  should  be 
Invited  to  participate  actively  In  shaping 
the  programs  and  policies  that  will  come 
after  the  90-day  freeze.  In  the  final  analysis, 
cooperation  will  depend  on  fairness.  The  ele- 
ment of  equity  Is  going  to  depend  on  govern- 
ment policies.  It  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often  that  the  price  of  cooperation  will  be 
the  assurances  of  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment. 

Obviously,  neither  wages  nor  prices  can  be 
allowed  to  increase  without  restraint  If  we 
are  to  enjoy  greater  stabUlty.  But  we  must 
apply  restraints  with  utmost  wisdom  as  well 
as  firmness.  It  Is  clear  that  wage  Increases 
are  more  visible  and  can  be  more  readily  con- 
trolled than  prices.  That  Is  why  those  In 
charge  of  the  stabilization  plans  should  do 
everything  poaslble  to  prevent  profit  mar- 
gins from  rising  as  a  consequence  of  nu>re 
effective  wage  than  price  restraints.  I  do  not 
believe  an  excess  profits  tax  Is  feasible  un- 
der present  circumstances.  That  Is  all  the 
more  reason  to  pursue  policies  which  wUl 
clamp  down  on  prices  with  at  least  as  much 
pressiire  as  on  wages. 

Let  me  repeat  that  labor  has  reason  for 
concern  over  bearing  most  of  the  sacrifice  In 
slowing  Inflation.  There  are  some  who  say 
that  If  only  wage  Increases  are  halted  or 
dowed  prices  will  follow  suit.  History  hardly 
bears  out  this  simplistic  generalization.  For 
about  two  years  we  have  had  a  depressed 
economy  and  price  competition  has  not  been 
effective  In  cutting  down  Inflation.  In  recent 
months  Inflation  has  continued  more  serious 
than  In  the  pre-recesslon  days.  There  are 
too  many  administered  prices  In  this  econ- 
omy to  rely  entirely  on  price  competition  In 
the  flght  against  inflation  or  to  expect  that 
prloe  competition  will  keep  profit  margins 
within  reason.  Too  many  Indtistrles  have 
raised  prices  both  before  and  after  wage  In- 
creases and  too  many  have  sought  to  widen 
profit  margins  In  an  effort  to  maintain  high 
aggregate  profits  when  the  economy  has 
been  depressed.  Proflts  are  low,  maybe  ab- 
normally low,  but  what  economic  rule  calls 
for  high  proflts  In  a  recession?  I  believe  we 
need  direct  and  strong  measures  to  slow  the 
pace  of  Inflation  but  these  measures  must 
lean  heavily  against  prices  If  we  expect  them 
to  be  effective  In  slowing  wage  gains. 

Inequities  are  already  becoming  apparent 
under  the  freeze.  We  must  not  permit  seri- 
ous eroelon  of  the  Impact  of  the  freeze,  but 
it  would  seem  wise  to  begin  well  before  the 
90  days  are  over  to  Introduce  some  flexibility 
and  some  adjustments  so  as  to  ease  the  most 
Mvere  Inequities.  We  are  not  going  to  reduce 
Inflation  from  ft  or  6  percent  »  year  to  sero 


or  1  or  even  3  percent  In  three  or  six  months. 
If  we  can  get  the  consumer  price  Index  con- 
sistently below  an  annual  rate  of  Increase  of 
8  i>ercent  by  mld-lQTa  that  will  be  quite  an 
achievement.  A  steady  reversal  of  the  Infla- 
tionary spiral  will  achieve  more  over  time 
than  a  one  shot  freeze  without  further  meas- 
ures that  can  succeed. 

In  essence  what  Is  needed  Is  a  combina- 
tion of  a  substantial  revamping  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  President's  recovery  program  so 
as  to  make  It  more  expansionist  and  more 
equitable,  and  an  early  formulation  of  an 
on-going  stabilization  program  in  which  all 
segments  of  our  society  have  an  opportunity 
to  offer  their  ideas  and  to  participate,  and 
In  which  equitable  treatment  and  fair  shar- 
ing of  burdens  are  assured. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  wlftnessee  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  were  Walter  Heller,  pro- 
fessor of  economlM.  University  of  Minne- 
sota; Otto  Eckstein,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Harvard  University;  Charles  L. 
Schultze,  senior  fellow,  the  Brookings 
Institution;  John  Sheahan,  professor  of 
economics,  Williams  College;  Raymond  J. 
Saulnler,  professor  of  economics,  Bar- 
nard college;  Rali^  Nader;  Paul  Porter, 
attorney  at  law,  Washington,  D.C; 
George  W.  Taylor,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Michael  DiSaUe;  Paul  W.  McCracken. 
Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers; 
George  A.  Lincoln.  Dtreotor.  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness;  Arnold  R. 
Weber,  executive  director.  Cost  of  Living 
Council;  Dr.  Gardner  Ackley,  professor 
of  political  economy,  University  of  Mlch- 
Iga^;  Arthur  M.  Okun,  senior  fellow,  the 
Brookings  Institution;  Edward  M.  Bern- 
stein, president,  EMB  Ltd.;  and  Robert 
R.  Nathan,  of  Robert  Nathan  Associates. 

In  general,  our  witnesses  m)plauded 
the  fact  that  the  President  had  now 
adopted  the  more  activist  policies  they 
fdt  were  necessary  prerequisites  to  an 
Improved  trade  balance,  a  more  stable 
price  level,  and  a  vigorous  expansion  of 
output.  Our  witnesses  were  virtually 
unanimous  In  their  support  of  the  wage- 
price  freeze  and  the  floating  of  the  dol- 
lar. They  stressed  that  these  were  tem- 
porary measures  which  must  be  followed 
by  wise  long-term  policies.  In  contrast 
to  their  support  of  other  aspects  of  the 
program,  the  majority  of  our  witnesses 
felt  that  both  the  amoimt  and  ccnnposl- 
tlon  of  the  fiscal  stimulus  prc4x>sed  by 
the  President  were  inappropriate  and 
that  major  revision  of  this  aspect  of  the 
program  was  needed. 

To  summarize  the  views  of  the  wit- 
nesses on  major  aspects  of  the  new  eco- 
nomic policy,  with  respect  to  the  wage- 
price  freeze,  all  witnesses  who  addressed 
themselves  to  this  felt  the  freeze  was 
necessary  or  desirable,  given  the  difficult 
inflationary  situation  which  existed  at 
the  time  it  was  imposed.  All  agreed  that 
the  freeze  must  be  temporary  and  that 
it  must  be  followed  by  a  firm  and  active 
policy  of  price-wage  restraint,  but  a  pol- 
icy allovdng  for  some  adjustment  of 
wages  and  prices. 

With  respect  to  effectiveness,  some 
witnesses.  Including  Ackley  and  Nathan, 
believed  the  freeze  would  be  observed 
and  that  monitoring  and  enforcement 
procedures  were  adequate  so  long  as  the 
freeze  was"  limited  to  90  days.  Others, 
including  Taylor  and  DiSalle,  were  less 


certain  that  an  adequate  administrative 
staff  had  been  set  up.  Taylor  stressed 
the  need  to  establish  grievance  proce- 
dures during  the  freeze  period,  and  this 
has  not  been  done. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  a  post- 
freeze  policy,  all  witnesses  who  addressed 
this  queetlan  opposed  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  mandatory  comprehensive  con- 
trols. They  were  equally  opposed  to  the 
opposite  policy  extreme  of  having  no 
price-wage  policy  at  all  after  the  freeze. 

They  wanted  a  system  in  which  market 
forces  would  determine  the  majority  of 
prices,  but  in  which  there  would  also  be 
standards  or  guldeposts  set  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Most  felt  some  tsrpe  of  legal 
sanctions  would  also  be  required,  at  least 
for  a  time. 

Many  witnesses,  including  Schultze, 
Sheahan.  Ackley,  Okim,  and  Nnthan.  fa- 
vored the  establishment  of  economywlde 
quantitative  standards — similar  to  the 
Kennedy- Johnson  guldeposts.  These 
guldeposts  would  be  based  on  average 
productivity  gains  plus,  initially,  some 
cost-of-living  or  "catch-up"  factor. 
Schultze  and  Okun  suggested  a  wage 
standard  of  productivity  plus  one-half 
the  cost-of-living  Increase — which  would 
be  a  total  of  a  5-percent  increase  at  the 
present  time.  Robert  Nathan  suggested 
about  a  6-percent  wage  Increase  might  be 
needed  initially. 

Other  witnesses,  including  Saulnier, 
suggested  a  wage-price  review  board 
which  would  gradusdly  evolve  general 
standards  through  its  decisions  in  spe- 
cific cases. 

One  t3rpe  of  enforcement,  suggested  by 
Ackley,  would  be  the  authority  to  seek 
court  lix]  unctions  agsdnst  behavior  which 
clearly  violated  price-wage  standards. 
Another  possibili^  suggested  by  Okim 
would  be  authority  to  roll  back  and  freeze 
prices — or  wages — which  violated  Gov- 
ernment standards.  Most  witnesses 
agreed  that  some  enforcement  authority 
was  needed  but  that  enforcement  efforts 
should  be  concentrated  on  clear  viola- 
tions of  standards  in  important  or  highly 
visible  situations. 

With  respect  to  procedures  for  de- 
veloping postfreeze  policy,  all  witnesses 
agreed  that  labor,  business,  and  other 
major  groups  In  the  economy  must  be 
Involved  in  developing  policy.  The  im- 
portance of  full  consultation  with  orga- 
nized labor  was  especially  stressed.  Many 
witnesses,  including  Taylor,  Porter,  and 
DlBalle  suggested  a  tripartite  board — 
business,  labor,  and  the  public — to  ad- 
minister iwlicy.  Others.  Including  Ackley 
and  Schultze,  preferred  an  administrator 
or  board  drawn  from  the  general  public 
and  not  Identified  with  any  particular 
group. 

With  respect  to  transition  policies,  sev- 
eral witnesses.  Including  Gardner  Ack- 
ley, and  Robert  Nathan,  argued  that  the 
freeze  should  be  lifted  gradually,  first 
decontrolling  those  sectors  most  subject 
to  competition.  Arthur  Okun  suggested 
the  freeze  be  lifted  for  all  prices  and 
wages  simultaneously,  provided  guide- 
posts  had  been  developed  and  there  was 
authority  to  roll  back  unwarranted  price 
or  wage  Increases. 

With  respect  to  control  of  profits,  wit- 
nesses who  commented  on  this  opposed 
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profit  controls  at  present.  They  argued 
that  if  wages  and  prices  are  controlled, 
then  unit  proflts  are  determined.  Where 
productivity  gains  are  above  average, 
prices  should  be  reduced,  thus  limiting 
unit  profits.  Increased  profits  which  re- 
sult from  greater  sales  volume  are  nor- 
mal during  a  recovery  period  and  are  a 
needed  incentive  to  efficiency. 

If  profits  are  to  be  controlled,  which 
was  not  advocated  by  the  witnesses,  some 
form  of  taxation  was  the  only  method 
suggested,  some  form  of  excess  proflts 
tax.  Most  witnesses  stressed  the  Inequi- 
ties and  administrative  difficulties  of  an 
excess  proflts  tax.  Gardner  Ackley  sug- 
gested an  Increase  in  the  corporate  tax 
rate  as  preferable  to  an  excess  proflts 
tax.  Many  witnesses  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  effective  control  of  prices  as  an 
indirect  control  on  proflts. 

With  respect  to  interest  rates,  none 
of  the  witnesses  favored  Interest  rate 
controls  at  present,  although  there  is  a 
law  on  Oie  books  that  came  out  of  our 
Banking  Committee  which  provides  for 
a  comprehensive  opportunity  for  the 
President  to  control,  limit,  reduce  inter- 
est in  any  sector  of  the  economy.  Many 
made  the  pragmatic  argument  that  effec- 
tive an tl -inflationary  policy  would  cause 
Interest  rates  to  fall.  They  stressed  the 
danger  that  an  interest  rate  ceiling 
would  in  practice  turn  out  to  a  floor. 
Okun  urged  that  monetary  policy  be 
more  specifically  directed  toward  encour- 
aging lower  Interest  rates. 

POUdES   TO   EXPAND  EMPLOTlCXItT 
KMPLOTMXIfT  EFFECT  OF  PKESISENT'B  PEOPOSALS 

Fiscal  measures:  Several  witnesses. 
including  Heller  and  Okun,  stressed  that 
since  the  administration's  proposals  bal- 
anced tax  cuts  with  expenditure  cuts, 
there  would  be  little  expansionary  or  job- 
creating  effect.  By  making  certain  ad- 
justments in  the  tMlminlstration's  esti- 
mates, Charles  Schultze  estimated  a 
stimulative  impact  of  $5  billion.  Many 
witnesses,  Including  Heller,  Ackley,  Okim, 
and  Nathan,  felt  that  greater  fiscal  stim- 
ulus was  needed  and  stressed  that  the 
degree  of  slack  in  the  economy  together 
with  price-wage  policy  meant  rapid 
stimulus  need  not  Increase  inflationary 
pressures.  Rajrmond  Saulnier  opposed 
further  stimulus,  and  so  did  Dr.  Mc- 
Cracken, Chairman  of  the  Coimcll  of 
Economic  Advisers,  of  course,  for  the 
administration. 

Confidence  effect:  Most  witnesses 
agreed  that  an  effective  antl-lnflatlonary 
policy  would  have  at  least  a  modest  fa- 
vorable effect  on  consumer  confldence. 
Dr.  McCracken.  Chairman  of  the  Coim- 
cll of  Economic  Advisers,  estimated  this 
could  have  a  total  impact  of  $8  billion 
on  1972  GNP.  However,  several  witnesses, 
including  Nathan,  stressed  the  need  for 
evidence  of  reduced  unemployment  in 
order  to  achieve  a  major  improvement 
in  consumer  confldence.  They  argued 
that  our  productivity  is  going  to  rise  so 
rapidly  and  the  Increase  in  the  work 
force  is  going  to  be  so  great  that  im- 
employment  may  not  be  reduced  at  all 
even  if  we  do  have  something  of  a 
boon  and  a  substantial  stimulus. 

Total  Impact:  Dr.  McCracken  esti- 
mated the  total  Impact  on  1972  GNP — 
including  the  confidence  factor— at  $15 


billion  and  the  employment  effect  at 
500,000  jobs.  Without  necessarily  disput- 
ing these  estimates,  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses, including  Heller,  Schultze.  Ack- 
ley. Okun.  and  Nathan,  stressed  the  very 
large  gap— about  $70  billion— between 
actual  and  potential  output  and  the  very 
large  number  of  unemployed — 5V4  mil- 
lion unemployed  and  500,000  new  jobs 
obviously  is  not  an  adequate  answer. 

In  general,  these  witnesses  urged  the 
need  for  more  vigorous  fiscal  stimulus. 

With  respect  to  the  composition  of  the 
President's  fiscal  program,  aU  witnesses 
who  commented  on  this,  with  the  excep- 
tloQ  of  administration  witnesses  and  of 
Saulnier,  felt  that  the  composition  of  the 
fiscal  program  was  badly  unbalanced. 
Witnesses  who  stressed  this  Included 
Heller.  Eckstein.  Schultze,  Nader,  Ackley. 
Okun.  and  Nathan.  They  argued  that  this 
program  represents  a  poor  choice  of  so- 
cisd  priorities;  that  it  makes  an  unwise 
and  unnecessary  permanent  sacrifice  of 
Federal  revenues;  and  that  it  is  of  doubt- 
ful effectiveness  since  it  stresses  the  fur- 
ther stimulation  of  investaient  at  a  time 
when  manufacturing  capacity  utlllzatian 
is  extremely  low. 

As  to  the  auto  excise  tax  repeal,  with 
the  exception  of  the  administration  wit- 
nesses, this  received  virtually  no  support 
during  our  hearings.  It  was  felt  to  be  a 
poor  priority  choice  because  of  the  en- 
vironmental problems  associated  with  in- 
creased automobile  use;  because  it  would 
be  of  benefit  cmly  to  those  who  can  afford 
to  buy  new  cars;  and  because  it  would 
permanently  sacrifice  Federal  revenues 
which  will  be  needed  to  finance  social 
programs.  It  was  pointed  out  that  general 
tax  relief  to  consumers  Instead  of  a  spe- 
cific excise  tax  repeal  would  leave  con- 
sumers freedc»n  of  choice  aa  how  to 
spend  their  tax  saving. 

With  respect  to  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  most  witnesses  who  commented  on 
this,  again  with  the  exception  of  the  ad- 
ministration, felt  that  together  with  the 
already  promulgated  accelerated  depre- 
ciation regulations — ADR — the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  would  represent  far  too 
much  tax  relief  for  business  and  far  too 
high  a  cost  in  terms  of  revenue  loss  rela- 
tive to  the  amoimt  of  Investment  which 
might  be  induced.  They  agreed  that  if 
there  is  to  be  an  Investment  tax  credit, 
then  the  ADR  should  be  withdrawn. 

With  respect  to  the  income  tax 
speedup,  all  witnesses  supported  this. 
Several,  including  Nathan  and  Okun. 
would  support  making  this  acticKi  retro- 
active to  last  July. 

With  respect  to  postponement  of  wel- 
fare reform,  most  witnesses  felt  this  was 
a  most  unfortunate  decision,  given  the 
urgent  need  for  this  measure  and  the 
hopes  that  have  been  raised.  It  also  de- 
lays putting  purchasing  power  In  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  spend  this 
money  and  thus  assist  general  econcHnic 
recovery. 

As  to  alternative  flscal  measiues.  post- 
ponement of  social  security  tax  increases 
scheduled  for  next  January  received 
widespread  support  from  witnesses,  in- 
cluding Heller,  Schultze,  Ackley.  Ctom, 
and  Nathan.  That  will  be  the  biggest  in- 
crease we  have  ever  had.  They  all  said 
that  we  ought  to  8uq>end  it.  that  we 


should  not  impose  it,  that  it  would  de- 
press the  economy,  that  it  Is  unnecessary 
and  could  be  postponed  without  a  per- 
manent loss  of  revenue. 

Increased  Federal  expenditures  of  a 
temporary  nature  also  were  widely  sug- 
gested. Schultze  urged  counter-cyclical 
grants  to  State  and  local  government. 
Eckstein  and  Okun  urged  speed-up. 
rather  than  postponement,  of  welfare 
reform, 

m.  XNTKKHATIONAI.  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PSBSIDEirr'S 
PBOOXAM 

With  respect  to  the  suspension  of  gold 
transactions,  this  action  received  sup- 
port from  all  witnesses  who  commented. 
They  stressed,  however,  that  it  is  an 
initial  step  which  must  be  followed  by 
negotiations  to  develop  a  new  and  more 
flexible  system  of  international  exchange. 
Bernstein,  who  is  probaldy  the  most  com- 
petent in  this  area  and  the  most  experi- 
enced and  authoritative,  argued  that  this 
floating  of  the  dollar  would  not,  by  it- 
self, achieve  all  of  the  needed  readjust- 
ment in  exchange  rates,  but  should  be  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  in  the  dollar 
price  of  gold.  However,  other  witnesses. 
Including  Okun.  argued  that  currencies 
need  no  longer  be  defined  in  terms  of  gold 
at  all  and  that  the  United  States  need 
never  again  buy  gold  for  monetary  pur- 
poses. 

With  respect  to  the  import  surcharge, 
while  most  witnesses  agreed  that  this 
might  be  a  useful  temporary  bargaining 
tool  to  encourage  the  needed  adjustment 
of  exchange  rates,  great  concern  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  surcharge  must  be  lifted 
as  quickly  as  possible.  If  the  surcharge 
should  remain  in  effect  for  any  substan- 
tial length  of  time,  it  would  invite  retali- 
ation and  constitute  a  damaging  step  to- 
ward protectionism  in  world  trade.  It 
was  emphasized  that  while  the  surcharge 
is  in  effect.  Imported  equipment  would 
not  benefit  from  the  proposed  investment 
tax  credit,  making  the  package  doubly 
protectionist.  That  is  the  first  time  we 
have  done  that.  In  the  past  we  have  pro- 
vided, when  a  business  bought  equipment, 
even  if  bought  abroad,  that  they  would 
get  an  Investment  tax  credit.  The  Presi- 
dent's program  would  suspend  that.  So 
there  is  a  double  protectionist  element, 
which  Is  perhaps  necessary  in  this  tem- 
porary period  of  negotiations,  but  it 
should  be  voided  by  the  President  as  soon 
as  possible. 

With  respect  to  DISC,  many  witnesses 
felt  that,  given  the  other  measures  to 
improve  our  trade  balance,  continued 
support  of  the  DISC  export  incentive 
proposal  was  unnecessary.  Nader's  testi- 
mony brought  out  the  inefficiency  of  the 
DISC  method  of  export  promotion.  The 
beneflts  of  DISC  would  go  to  all  exports 
and  not  just  to  the  additional  exports  in- 
duced by  the  program.  The  budgetary 
cost  is  thus  very  high  relative  to  the  ex- 
port-inducing effect. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  summarize  it  by 
saying  that,  in  general,  the  economic 
profession,  as  represented  in  our  hear- 
ings, was  favorable  to  the  President's 
action.  They  applauded  his  activist  steps 
In  providing  for  a  freeze,  providing  for  a 
suspension  of  gold,  providing  for  some 
stimulus  to  the  economy,  although,  as  I 
pointed    out.    they    strongly    criticized 
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some  of  the  details  of  the  President's 
proposal.  I  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
a  summary  of  the  views  of  each  of  the 
experts  who  appeared,  as  well  as  the  full 
text  of  their  statements. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (S.  2007)  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportunitly  Act  of 
1964.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  remains  to 
both  sides  on  the  motion  to  recommit? 

•nie   PREsmmo   officer.   Fifty 

minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
45  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wls- 
ccuisln. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  after 
having  consulted  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatx)  and  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
that  the  remaining  time  on  the  motion 
to  recommit  be  limited  to  45  minutes, 
the  time  to  be  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  as  follows:  25  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tun),  and 
20  minutes  to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
Idoit,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  time 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  not  be 
charged  against  any  Senator  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND 
SAFETY  OP  CARGO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  354,  8.  942. 

The  PRESmrNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  942,  to  establlBh  a  Ck>mmlMlon  on  Se- 
ciirlty  and  Safety  of  Cargo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments,  pn  page  1, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "1"  to  "2";  on  page  2, 
line  1,  after  the  word  ''of",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  second  time,  strike  out  "such 
goods  and":  on  page  3,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  20,  strike  out  "commerce.  It  is 
a  further  purpose  to  create  an  organiza- 
tion which  will  administer  this  Act  and 
Implement  its  purposes  by  establishing 
liaison  and  coordination  with,  by  and  be- 
tween the  common  carriers,  their  agents 
and  assigns,  as  well  as  supporting  orga- 


nizations such  as  private  terminal  opera- 
tors, port  authorities,  and  others,  en- 
gaged In  all  modes  of  transportation, 
distribution,  and  storage  of  goods  and 
cargo  in  transit,  and  by  fostering  con- 
sultation and  coordination  with  appro- 
priate governmental  and  private  agencies 
and  concerns,  and  insert  "commerce,  and 
shall  administer  this  Act  so  as  to  imple- 
ment Its  purpose  by  establishing  liaison 
and  coordination  with  and  between  com- 
mon carriers,  their  agents  and  assigns, 
as  well  as  supporting  organizations  such 
as  private  terminal  operators,  port  au- 
thorities, and  others,  engaged  in  all 
modes  of  transportation,  distribution  and 
storage  of  goods  and  cargo  In  transit,  smd 
by  fostering  consultation  and  coordina- 
tion with  appropriate  governmental  and 
private  agencies  and  concerns.":  on  page 

4,  at  the  begtiuiing  of  line  14,  change  the 
section  number  from  "2"  to  "3":  on  page 

5,  line  5,  after  the  word  "of",  strike  out 
"Commerce."  and  Insert  "the  Treasury. 
If  a  member  designated  to  represent  the 
Federal  Govenmient  on  the  Commission 
is  unavoidably  absent,  he  may  designate 
any  officer  of  his  department  appointed 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  serve  on  the  Commission  as  his 
alternate.":  in  line  15,  after  the  word 
"Chairman",  insert  "and  Vice  Chair- 
man": in  line  21,  after  the  word  "Com- 
mission", strike  out  "the  Commissioner 
of  Customs:"  and  insert  "a  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce:":  on 
page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7.  strike 
out  "Industry."  and  insert  "industry  and 
one  representative  from  the  freight  for- 
warders industry  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.":  after  line  17,  insert: 

(h)  In  addition,  the  Commission  shall 
have  four  advisory  members  composed  of — 

(1)  two  Members  of  the  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
sentatlres  who  shall  not  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  Rouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and 

(3)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
not  be  members  of  the  same  political  party 
and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate. 

The  advisory  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  not  participate,  except  In  an  advisory 
capacity,  in  the  formulation  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

On  page  7.  at  the  beginning  of  line  5. 
change  the  secticm  number  from  "3"  to 
"4":  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "Govern- 
ment", insert  "(including  advisory  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  appointed  under  section 
3  (h)  of  this  Act) ";  in  line  8,  after  the 
word  "compoisation",  strike  out  "in  ad- 
dition to"  and  insert  "except  for":  at  the 
beglrming  of  line  22,  change  the  section 
number  from  "4"  to  "5";  on  page  8,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  2,  strike  out  "sub- 
title 3"  and  insert  "chapter  HI";  In  line 
3,  after  the  word  "rates",  insert  a  comma 
and  "but  no  individual  so  appointed 
shall  receive  compensation  In  excess  of 
the  rate  authorized  for  OS-18  imder 
such  title.":  at  the  begliming  of  line  17, 
change  the  section  number  from  "5"  to 
"8";  on  page  10.  after  line  14.  strike  out: 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies, private  firms,  institutions,  and  Individ- 
uals for  the  conduct  of  research,  or  surveys, 
the  preparation  of  repwrts,  and  other  activi- 
ties necessary  to  the  discbarge  of  its  duties. 


And,  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorised  to  enter 
Into  contracU  with  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies, private  firms.  Institutions,  and  indi- 
viduals for  the  conduct  of  research,  surveys, 
and  the  preparation  of  reports.  All  contracts 
negotiated  without  advertising  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  include  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  the  Commission  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  his  duly  authorized  representatives  shall 
untU  the  expiration  of  three  years  after  final 
payment  have  access  to  and  the  right  to 
examine  any  directly  pertinent  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  the  contractor 
or  any  of  his  subcontractors  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  and  involving  transactions 
related  to  such  contracts  or  subcontracts. 

On  page  11,  line  18,  after  the  word 
"permit",  strike  out  "business  firms  or 
individuals '  and  Insert  "persons";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  20,  strike  out  "them" 
and  insert  "such  persons":  on  page  12,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  4,  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "6"  to  "7":  on  page  14, 
line  4,  after  the  word  "security",  strike 
out  "standards  and  encouragement  of 
voluntary  implonentation  by  the  various 
industries  Involved"  and  insert  "stand- 
ards": at  the  beginning  of  line  13,  change 
the  section  number  from  "7"  to  "8";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  18.  change  the  sec- 
tion niunber  from  "8"  to  "9";  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  amendment  just  above 
stated,  strike  out  "There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $250,000  for  each  fiscal 
year."  and  insert  "There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  24,  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "9"  to  "10";  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  ammdment  Just 
above  stated,  strike  out  "(a)  Prior  to  the 
termination"  and  insert  "Upon  the  sub- 
mission": in  line  25,  after  the  word  "(Com- 
mission's", strike  out  "established  pursu- 
ant to"  and  insert  "final  report  as  pro- 
vided in  section  12  of";  on  page  15,  after 
line  9,  strike  out: 

(b)  Regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
promulgated  pursuant  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  and  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  re- 
spectively. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  16,  change  the 
section  number  from  "10"  to  "11";  in  line 
19.  after  "(b)",  strike  out  "Each  com- 
mon carrier  subject  to  this  Act  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
for  each  three  month  period,  a  report 
listing  and  evaluating  all  cargo  damaged, 
lost,  missing,  st<den,  or  presumed  stolen 
from  such  carrier  or  any  agent  thereof 
during  such  period."  and  insert  "(b)  The 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  require  of  each  ccMnmon  car- 
rier subject  to  this  Act  periodic  reports 
listing  and  evaluating  all  cargo  damaged, 
lost,  missing,  stolen,  or  presumed  stolen 
from  such  carrier  or  any  agent  thereof 
during  such  period.  The  CommissioQ  is 
authorized  to  promulgate  such  rules  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.";  and.  on  pajge  16, 
after  line  9.  strike  out: 

Ssc.  11.  The  OommlMlon  tfiall  continue  in 
existence  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  two 
years  after  the  appointment  of  Its  members 
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pursiMzit  to  the  provisions  of  this  Aot,  at 
which  Ume  It  shall  cease  to  exist.  Prior  to 
such  date,  it  sball  provide  the  Congress  with 
a  complete  report  on  its  activities  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  aod  Its  final  reoommemdaUons. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Bmc.  13.  Not  more  than  two  yean  after  the 
appointment  of  its  members  pursuant  to  the 
provlaloos  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  sball 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
final  report  on  Its  activities  pursuaut  to  tlUs 
Aot,  and  its  reooDomendatlons.  The  Commis- 
sion tfiall  cease  to  exist  ninety  days  after  the 
Bubmlasloii  of  such  report. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Cargo  Commission  Act 
of  1971". 

ranmros  or  fact  and  dbclasation  or  pouct 
Sbo.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  one  of 
the  fundamental  bases  for  the  development 
and  growth  of  commerce  and  trade  on  an  In- 
terstate and  international  basis  is  the  secu- 
rity and  safety  of  movement  of  cargo.  The 
Congress  has  become  aware  that  there  is  an 
alarming  growth  of  criminal  activity  which 
results  In  loss  of  and  damage  to  goods 
moving  In  Interstate  and  international  com- 
merce. Such  loss  and  theft  are  increasing 
to  the  degree  that  It  represents  a  clear  sind 
present  danger  to  the  national  economy, 
especially  American  business  and  particu- 
larly the  small  business  community,  which 
bears  the  greatest  portion  of  such  losses. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  Con- 
stitution places  the  control,  regulation,  and 
stimulation  of  interstate  and  international 
commerce  and  trade  within  the  purview  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Prevention  of  lar- 
cenies and  malfeasances  in  connection  with 
goods  in  Interstate  and  international  transit 
is  an  inherently  dllllctUt  phase  of  crime 
control;  goods  In  motion  or  in  large-scale 
storage  are  hard  to  watch  closely;  the  multl- 
Jurlsdlctlonal  nature  of  thefts  facilitates 
criminal  evasion;  and  protection  arrange- 
ments impose  unwelcome  and  often  disas- 
trous expenses  in  terms  of  operational  de- 
lays, added  paperwork,  and  increased  costs 
for  insurance  and  protection.  The  Congress 
finds  that  common  carriers  in  cargo  trans- 
portation by  air,  truck,  rail,  and  water, 
manifest  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  level  of 
coordination  and  effort  needed  to  establish 
deterrents  and  preventive  measures  and  uti- 
llae  resources  to  combat  criminal  activity. 
These  criminal  activities  and  attendant  Icwes 
poee  an  especially  serious  threat  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  small  buslneas.  The  ap- 
parent magnitude  of  the  resultant  coata 
s\igge«ta  that  the  Federal  Government  make 
a  further  detailed  and  continuing  Inquiry  to 
determine  what  remedial  measures  can  and 
should  be  implemented  l>y  cargo  camera, 
their  agents  and  assigns,  possibly  supported 
by  Federal  assistance,  to  minimise  crlmlnaUy 
Inspired  losses  of  cargo  during  storase  and 
transit. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  State 
and  local  governments,  through  exercise  of 
their  regulatory  powers,  have  an  equal  re- 
■ponslblllty  in  stimulating  meaa\ues  to  en- 
hance the  safety  and  security  of  cargo  storage 
and  tranqxirt.  Aooordlngly,  attempts  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  deter  and  curb  such 
loeses,  thefts,  and  pUferages  should  be  ooottll- 
nated  at  all  levels  of  government. 

(c)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  establlah 
a  commission  which  shall  conduct  an  inquiry 
and  research  into  matters  of  cargo  secxirlty 
for  the  purpose  of  designing  programs  to 
achieve  maximum  security  and  safety  for 
such  cargo  when  in  storage  and  In  transit  In 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  shall 
administer  this  Act  so  as  to  Implement  its 


purpose  by  establishing  liaison  and  coordina- 
tion with  and  between  common  carriers,  their 
agents  and  assigns,  as  well  as  supporting  or- 
ganizations such  as  private  terminal  opera- 
tors, port  authorities,  and  others,  engaged  In 
all  modes  of  transportation,  distribution  and 
storage  of  goods  and  cargo  in  transit,  and  by 
fostering  consultation  and  coordination  with 
appropriate  governmental  and  private  agen- 
cies and  concerns. 

■8TABLIBHMENT   Or   COMldBSION 

Sac.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  intent  of  Congress  as  erpressed  in  this 
Act,  there  is  hereby  created  a  commtssion  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Safety  of  Cargo  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
individuals  who,  by  virtue  of  their  education 
and  experience,  demonstrate  an  ability  to 
discover  causes,  develop  solutions,  and  Im- 
plement strategies  to  solve  the  problem  of 
cargo  loss  and  thelt.  MMnbers  shall  Include 
one  representative  from  each  mode  of  the 
cargo  transportation  Industry,  air,  truck, 
rail,  and  water;  two  repreeentatlves  from 
the  cargo  handlers  labor  organization;  one 
representative  from  a  shipper-import/export 
concern;  and  three  repreeentatlves  of  the 
Federal  Government,  consisting  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  If  a  member  designated 
to  represent  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
Commission  is  unavoidably  absent,  he  may 
designate  any  officer  of  his  department  ap- 
pointed with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  serve  on  the  Commission  as  his 
alternate. 

(c)  The  members  oT  the  (Commission,  other 
than  those  designed  to  represent  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  Not  more  than  four  of  such  ap- 
pointed members  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party. 

(d)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  elected  annually 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  following  shall  be  ex  oflloio  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission:  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission;  a  representative  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  one  representa- 
tive having  expertise  in  providing  security 
for  the  storage  and  movement  of  Federal 
cargo  appointed  by  each  of  the  following: 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  one  representative 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  one 
representative  from  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  appointed  by  the 
Attorney  General;  and  one  representative 
from  the  cargo  underwriters-insurance  in- 
dustry and  one  representative  from  the 
freight  forwarders  industry  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  Ex  officio  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  participate  except  In 
an  advismy  capacity  to  the  Commission  In 
the  formulation  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. 

(f)  Vacancies  on  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  initial  appoint- 
ments. 

(g)  A  quorum  of  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sist of  six  members,  but  two  members  shall 
be  sufllcient  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony, or  conducting  any  hearings  on  a  mat- 
ter within  the  purview  of  the  Commission's 
jurisdiction. 

(h)  In  addition,  the  Oomzolaslon  shall  hav« 
four  advisory  members  composed  of — 

(1)  two  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  shall  not  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and 

(3)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who  shall 


not  be  members  of  the  same  political  party 
and  who  sbaU  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate. 

The  advisory  members  of  the  Commiailon 
shall  not  participate,  except  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  in  the  fcHmulaUon  of  the  fln«Hn{p 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
ooicFuraATXON  or  comiobsion  Mwm«»^Tm 
Skc.  4.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  officers  or  full-time  employees  of  the 
Government  (including  advisory  Memliers 
of  Congress  appointed  under  section  S(b)  of 
this  Act)  sball  serve  without  compensation 
except  for  that  received  for  their  services  as 
such  officers  or  employees;  but  they  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion S703  of  title  6.  United  SUtes  Code,  for 
persons  In  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

(b)  Other  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  not  officers  or  officials  In  the  en^>loy 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  of  $60  per  day  when  engaged  in 
the  actual  buslneas  and  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  and  in  addition  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  tlUe  6,  United  SUtes  Code. 

■TArr  or  thx  commibsiom 
Ssc.  6  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
such  personnel  as  it  deems  necessary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  concerning  appointments 
in  the  competitive  services  and  such  per- 
sonnel may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  61  and  chapter  in  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to  clasalfl- 
cation  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but 
no  Individual  bo  appointed  shaU  receive  com- 
pensation m  excess  of  the  rate  authorized 
for  GS-18  under  such  title. 

(b)  The  staff  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of,  but  not  limited  to.  Individuals 
having  expertise  determined  to  be  pertinent 
to  the  conduct  of  a  systematic  operations  re- 
search study  of  the  problem  of  cargo  theft, 
such  as  persons  qualified  in  statistical  mathe- 
matics, applied  mathematics,  human  factors 
engineering,  security  engineering,  cargo  op- 
erations and  movement,  police  and  law  en- 
forcement, social  psychology,  criminology, 
business  management,  traffic  engineering, 
security  architecture,  and  deterrence,  detec- 
tion, and  apprehension  technology  and 
methodology. 

powzaw  or  trk  comassioif 
Sxc.  6.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  any  two 
members  thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, may  conduct  hearings  anywhere 
in  the  United  SUtes  or  otherwise  securw 
dau  and  expressions  of  opinions  pertinent 
to  the  study.  The  Commission  shall  publish 
notice  of  any  proposed  hearing  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  shaU  afford  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  Interested  persons  to  present 
relevant  testimony  and  daU.  In  connection 
therewith  the  Commission  is  authorised  by 
the  majority  vote — 

(1)  to  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
oorporationa,  business  firms,  and  individuals 
to  submit  In  writing  such  reports  and  an- 
swers to  questions  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe;  such  submission  shall  be  made 
within  such  reasonable  period  and  imder 
oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission  may 
determine; 

(3)  to  administer  oaths: 

(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  lU  duties; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena or  order  issued  under  this  subsection, 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  requiring  compliance  with 
•uch  subpena  or  order: 

(6)  In  any  proceeding  or  investigation  to 
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order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  Is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths,  and  in  such  instances  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  clauses  (3) 
and  (4)   of  this  subsection;  and 

(6)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  In  like  circumstances  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
within  the  jiulsdlctlon  of  which  an  InqiUry 
Is  carried  on  may,  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  or  order  of  the  Conmilsslon  issued 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  therewith,  and 
any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  Inde- 
pendent Instrumentality  of  the  Government 
any  information  It  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  Act;  and  each 
such  department,  agency,  or  Independent  in- 
strumentality is  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  and,  to  the  extent  pennltted 
by  law,  to  furnish  such  information  to  the 
Commission  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  when  acting 
as  Chairman. 

(d)  The  Conunission  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agencies, 
private  firms.  Institutions,  and  Individuals 
for  the  conduct  of  research,  surveys,  and  the 
preparation  of  reports.  All  contracts  nego- 
tiated without  advertising  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  include  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  the  Commission  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  his 
duly  authorized  represenutlves  shall  until 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  final  pay- 
ment have  access  to  and  the  right  to  examine 
any  directly  pertinent  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, and  records  of  the  contractor  or  any  of 
his  subcontractors  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  and  Involving  transactions  related  to 
such  contracts  or  subcontracts. 

(e)  When  the  Commission  finds  that  pub- 
lication of  any  Information  obtained  by  it  Is 
In  the  public  interest  and  would  not  give  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  to  any  per- 
son, it  is  authorized  to  publish  such  infor- 
mation in  the  form  and  manner  deemed  best 
adapted  for  public  use,  except  that  data 
and  information  which  would  separately  dis- 
close the  business  transactions  of  any  per- 
son, trade  secrets,  or  names  of  customers 
shall  be  held  confidential  and  shall  not  be 
disclosed  by  the  Commission  or  Its  staff :  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  Commission  shall 
permit  t>ersons  reasonable  access  to  docu- 
ments furnished  by  such  persons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  or  copying  such  dociiments 
as  need  may  arise. 

(f )  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate any  of  its  functions  to  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  or  to  designated  In- 
dividuals on  Its  staff  and  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  Its  business,  except  as  herein  other- 
wise provided. 

Dtrms   OP  TRC  C01C1CI8SI0N 

8bc.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  undertake  and  compile  Inquiries  and 
studies  to  determine  the  causes,  and  practical 
and  effective  measures  for  the  prevention 
and  deterrence  of  loss  due  to  theft  and  pil- 
ferage of  cargo  in  interstate  and  interna- 
tional commerce.  It  shall  be  a  further  duty  of 
the  Commission  to  encourage  the  use  of 
existing  preventive  technology  and  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  new  techniques, 
procedures,  and  methods  to  enhance  the 
safety  and  security  of  cargo  storage  and 
transportation.  Such  duties  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to — 

(I)  definitions  and  description  of  the 
causes,  scope,  and  value  of  losses  due  to 
cargo  tbeft; 


(2)  evaluation  of  methods  to  deter  cargo 
tbeft.  Including  analysis  of  labor-manage- 
ment practices;  packaging  and  labeling  of 
cargo;  contalnerlzatlon;  prevention,  detec- 
tion, and  apprehension  systems  and  devices; 
physical  seciirlty  protection.  Including  light- 
ing, fencing,  gate  placement,  and  other  simi- 
lar means;  sociological  and  psychological 
deterrents  and  remedies;  liaison  of  cargo 
security  programs  between  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  cargo  terminal  operators,  for- 
warders, and  transporters; 

(3)  design.  Implementation,  and  analysis 
of  pilot  experimental  prograois  to  demon- 
strate the  effectiveness  of  different  security 
systems; 

(4)  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
liaison  with  the  various  modes  of  transporta- 
tion of  cargo  to  exchange  and  disseminate 
data  to  promote  safety  and  security  of  cargo; 

(5)  periodic  consultations  with  appro- 
priate governmental  and  private  agencies  to 
discuss  problems  and  Investigate  solutions; 

(6)  complementing  programs  and  activi- 
ties cf  different  modes  of  cargo  transport  to 
produce  an  effective  and  low-cost  program 
of  safety  and  security; 

(7)  development  of  a  system  of  compre- 
hensive, continuous,  and  uniform  loss  and 
damage  reporting  by  the  different  modes  o< 
transportation; 

(8)  study  and  evaluation  of  present  carrier 
liability  limits  for  losses  Incurred  in  the 
transport  of  cargo  by  the  different  modes  of 
transportation,  and  evaluation  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  such  limits  of  llabUlty; 

(9)  evaluation  and  recommendation  on 
the  need  and  desirability  of  developing  a 
federal  system  for  the  licensing  and/or  Iden- 
tification of  all  individuals  engaged  in  the 
handling  of  cargo,  in  any  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, moving  in  interstate  or  International 
commerce.  The  report  iinder  this  section 
shall  be  made  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act; 

(10)  development  of  physical  facility  secu- 
rity standards; 

(11 )  continuous  reassessment  of  programs, 
plans,  and  operations  to  determine  neces- 
sary revisions;  and 

(13)  recommendations  for  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, or  other  actions  deemed  nec- 
essary to  promote  the  safety  of  cargo  trans- 
port. 

RZPOSTS 

Sxc.  8.  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  its  findings 
and  recommendations  as  deemed  desirable 
and  necessary,  but  In  no  event  less  often  than 
annually. 

ATTTHORIZATIOIf 

Sac.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  •2,000,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

riBOHT  sxcTTBrrr  standabos 
Sec.  10.  Upon  the  submission  of  the  Com- 
mission's final  report  as  provided  in  section 
12  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, after  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission,  shall  promulgate  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
security  and  safety  of  freight  in  transporta- 
tion (Including  at  terminals)  by  each  of  the 
separate  carrier  modes  Including  freight  for- 
warders under  the  Jurladlctlon  of  each 
agency. 

UmFOBM    WARB    CABBIBB    LOST    AND    DAICAOCO 
CABGO  BXPOKTIIfO 

Ssc.  II.  (a)  Section  21  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  "Sec.  21"  and  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
la   authorized   to  require  of  ea(A   common 


carrier  subject  to  this  Act  periodic  reports 
listing  and  evaluating  all  cargo  damaged, 
lest,  missing,  stolen,  or  presumed  stolen  from 
such  carrier  or  any  agent  thereof  during  such 
period.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  to 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  subsection." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TEKICZNATION    DATS 

Sec.  12.  Not  more  than  two  years  after 
the  appointment  of  Its  members  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  a  final  report  on  its  activities  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  and  Its  recommenda- 
tions. The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  such 
report. 

lit.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  92-358),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSE 

Due  to  the  nature  and  diversity  of  the 
United  States  transportation  system,  the 
cargo  theft  problem  Is  largely  interstate  and 
intermodal  in  nature.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
and  the  large  number  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  with  regulatory  or  adminis- 
trative Jurisdiction  in  the  transportation 
field,  a  coordinated  national  approach  toward 
the  solution  of  this  serious  and  growing  prob- 
lem is  essential. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide such  an  approach  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Presldentlally  appointed  Com- 
mission, with  representation  from  the  major 
parties  at  Interest.  It  would  be  the  Commis- 
sion's duty  to  conduct  an  inquiry  Into  cargo 
security  matters  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing programs  to  achieve  maximum  safety 
from  loes  or  theft  for  cargo  in  transit  or  in 
storage. 

BAcxoBomrD  and  Need 

Considerable  evidence  has  accumulated  In 
recent  years  Indicating  that  cargo  theft  Is  a 
serious  and  growing  problem  in  all  modes  of 
transportation. 

On  the  basis  of  extensive  bearings  on  this 
subject,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  estimated  that  losses  due  to 
cargo  thefts  in  1960  amounted  to  $1,200,000,- 
000 — i.e.  $828  million  In  truck  thefts  and  hi- 
jackings. (50  million  to  $100  million  in  air 
carrier  losses,  $170  million  in  maritime  losses, 
and  over  $100  million  in  railroad  losses.  In 
1970.  according  to  the  Select  Committee's 
figures,  total  cargo  theft  losses  Increased  by 
seventeen  per  cent  to  $1,470,000,000.  The  Se- 
lect Committee  also  Indicated  that  it  con- 
sidered these  figures  to  be  conservative  due 
to  the  absence  of  mandatory  and  uniform 
loes  reporting. 

In  a  series  of  reports  summarizing  Its 
findings,  the  Select  Committee  identified  the 
following  as  contributing  factors  to  the 
cargo  theft  problem  and  barriers  to  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  solutions: 

(1)  Lack  of  imlform  loss  data. 

(2)  Lack  of  Interest  in  or  knowledge  of 
basic  physical  seciirity  practices  on  the  part 
of  management. 

(3)  Lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  with  respect  to  the  facili- 
tation of  cargo  theft  as  a  result  of  inade- 
quate liability  limits  and  embargo  practices, 
insufficient  claims  rules  and  procedures,  and 
other  tariff  and  certification  matters. 

(4)  Lack  of  private  sector  InltlatlTe  to  Im- 
prove security. 

(5)  Inadequate  coordination  among  law 
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enforcement    agencies    and    between    stwh 
agencies  and  the  private  sector. 

(6)  nillure  of  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  mount  an  effective  response 
to  the  problem. 

LKGISLATTVE    HtSTOBT 

As  a  result  of  these  findings,  two  bills  deal- 
ing with  cargo  security  were  Introduced  dur- 
ing the  second  session  of  the  91st  Congress 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
They  were  S.  369S  a  predecessor  bill  to  S.  942, 
Introduced  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  and  S.J.  Res. 
222,  giving  Congressional  consent  to  the 
states  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  for  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  Waterfront  Com- 
mission Compact  and  for  entering  Into  an 
Airport  Commission  Compact,  Introduced  by 
the  ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  same 
Select  Committee.  Both  of  the  sponsors 
testified  that  the  two  bills  were  not  mutiially 
exclusive  or  incompatible. 

The  Commerce  Committee  held  hearings 
on  both  the  bills  In  September  1970.  during 
which  oral  testimony  was  taken  from  seven- 
teen witnesses  and  letters  or  statements  were 
submitted  for  the  record  by  an  additional 
twenty-seven.  Although  all  relevant  Federal 
agencies  were  invited  to  testify,  only  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appeared, 
while  ten  others  submitted  views  for  the 
record.  None  of  the  Federal  agencies  ex- 
pressed outright  oppoeltlon  to  S.  3696.  al- 
though several  voiced  doubts  over  whether 
a  Conmiission  was  necessary  or  offered  the 
best  approach  to  the  problem  or  recom- 
mended some  changes  In  the  bill.  Two  labor 
unions,  and  one  major  carrier  association 
opposed  S.  3696.  The  carrier  association  has 
since  Indicated  that  It  has  changed  Its  posi- 
tion and  now  favors  S.  942. 

The  views  expressed  by  all  parties  on  both 
bills  are  printed  in  the  Committee's  hearings 
on  "Cargo  Security  Legislation,"  Ninety-First 
Congress,  Second  Session,  Serial  No.  91-99. 

The  testimony  accumulated  during  these 
hearings  confirmed  that  cargo  theft  Is  a  very 
serious  problem  which  threatens  the  Integ- 
rity of  our  transportation  system.  Evidence 
was  also  received  which  indicated  that  or- 
ganized crime  is  deeply  involved  in  cargo 
thievery. 

The  Committee  favorably  reported  S.J.  Res. 
222  on  October  2,  1970.  No  further  action  was 
taken  on  S.  3696  in  the  91st  Congress  due  to 
the  lateness  of  the  session  and  the  absence 
of  Federal  agency  comments  on  four  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  bill's  sponsor  during 
the  hearings.  These  four  amendments  were 
Incorporated  In  the  Cargo  Commission  bill 
when  It  was  reintroduced  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress as  S.  942. 

Due  to  the  recentness  and  extenslveness  of 
the  hearings  on  the  predecessor  bill,  S.  3596, 
and  since  the  situation  appears  not  to  have 
changed  substantially  in  the  Interim,  fur- 
ther hearings  were  not  held  on  S.  942.  How- 
ever, the  bUl  was  sent  to  all  relevant  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  comment. 

None  of  the  agencies  which  responded  op- 
posed the  bill  although  several  suggested 
changes.  Some  of  the  Committee  amend- 
menU  to  the  bill,  which  are  described  in  de- 
tail In  a  later  section  of  this  report,  were 
designed  to  meet  these  reconunendatlons. 
The  agency  comments  appears  at  the  end  of 
this  report. 

In  reporting  S.J.  Res.  222,  the  Conunlttee 
noted  the  need  for  a  national,  Intermodal 
program  for  cargo  security.  It  Is  the  Com- 
mittee's belief  that  the  Commission  proposal 
contained  In  S.  3696,  and  the  successor  bill, 
S.  942,  offers  a  feasible  approach  to  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  program. 

The  Conunlttee  Is  aware  that  all  too  often 
Commission  reports  become  mere  dust- 
catchers  in  that  no  effective  follow-up  action 
is  ever  taken.  However,  several  safeguards 
have  been  built  Into  8.  942  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  such  an  eventuality.  One  of 


these  Is  the  Inclusion  on  the  Commission, 
either  as  members  or  ex  officio  members,  of 
representatives  from  all  the  major  Federal 
agencies  with  responsibilities  In  the  field  of 
cargo  security,  and  from  the  major  private 
groups  concerned  with  the  problem  of  cargo 
thefts.  In  addition,  provision  has  been  made 
for  four  advisory  Members  from  the  Con- 
gress. Another  such  safeguard  is  Section  10  of 
the  amended  bill  which  fixes  responsibility 
In  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  Initiate 
such  action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  Commission's  recommendations, 
after  consultation  with  other  appropriate 
agencies  and  the  Commission  itself. 

The  Committee  is  aware  that  a  number  of 
Federal  agencies  have  recently  taken  some 
steps,  within  the  scope  of  their  respective 
Jurisdictions,  to  deal  with  the  cargo  tbeft 
problem,  e.g.,  the  uniform  loss  reporting 
regulations  which  have  been  proposed  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission.  The  Commit- 
tee is  also  aware  that  an  Interagency  Task 
Force  has  recently  been  established  to  better 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  various  agen- 
cies In  this  field.  However.  It  Is  believed  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Commission  on  Se- 
curity and  Safety  of  Cargo  will  not  Inter- 
fere with  these  efforts  and  will,  in  fact,  make 
them  more  effective  by  providing  a  forum 
for  discussion  and  interchange  of  infor- 
mation and  views  between  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, interested  groups  in  the  private  sector, 
and  the  Congress. 

The  Committee  does  not  want  or  expect  a 
competitive  situation  to  develop  between  the 
Federal  agencies  and  the  Commission  estab- 
lished by  this  bill.  Moreover,  the  Committee 
desires  the  coopyeratlon  of  both  the  Federal 
agencies  and  the  Commission  in  its  current 
Investigation  of  the  effects  of  organized 
criminal  activity  on  legitimate  commerce, 
and  with  other  committees  of  the  Congress 
which  are  concerned  vrtth  the  cargo  security 
problem. 

SUMICABT    OF  THE   LeOISLATTON 

S.  942  Is  based  upon  the  rationale  that 
cargo  security  Is  lai^ly  an  Interstate  and 
Intermodal  problem  requiring  a  coordinated 
National  approach;  that  present  information 
concerning  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem is  not  sufficient  to  formulate  definitive 
solutions;  and  that  the  best  method  of  ac- 
quiring such  information  Is  through  a  Com- 
mission with  representation  from  the  major 
affected  parties. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  ten  member  Commission 
composed  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Transportation  and  Treasury, 
one  representative  from  each  mode  of  the 
cargo  transportation  Industry  (air.  truck, 
rail ,  and  water) ,  two  representatives  from  the 
cargo  labor  organizations,  and  one  represent- 
ative from  a  shlpper-lmport-export  concern 
to  l>e  appointed  by  the  President,  plus  eleven 
ex  officio,  non-voting  members  from  the 
transportation  regulatory  agencies  and  other 
Federal  agencies  Involved  in  cargo  seciirity 
matters,  the  cargo  Insurance  Industry  and 
the  freight  forwarders  Industry,  and  four  ad- 
visory  members   from   the   Congress. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  appoint 
such  personnel  as  It  deems  necessary,  to  con- 
duct hearings,  to  administer  oaths,  to  require 
the  submission  of  reports  and  answers  to 
questions,  to  Issue  subpoenas,  and  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  conduct  of  research, 
surveys  and  the  preparation  of  reports. 

The  Commission  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  undertaking  and  compiling 
Inquiries  and  studies  to  determine  the  causes, 
and  practical  and  effective  measures  for  the 
prevention  and  deterrence  of  loss  due  to 
theft  and  pilferage  of  cargo  in  Interstate  and 
international  conunerce.  Some  of  the  specific 
duties  which  the  Conunission  is  expected  to 
perform  In  f\irtherance  of  this  basic  respon- 
sibUity  are  listed  In  Section  7  of  the  bill,  as 
amended. 


The  Commission  Is  required  to  report  to 
the  President  and  to  Congress  periodically 
and  to  submit  Its  final  report  and  recom- 
mendations no  later  than  two  years  after  the 
appointment  of  Its  members. 

The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  90 
days  after  the  submission  of  such  report. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  charged 
with  the  responsibility,  upon  submission  of 
the  Commission's  final  report  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Commission,  the  three 
transportation  regulatory  agencies  and  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  of  promulgating 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
security  and  safety  of  cargo. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  i4>propriatlon  of 
not  more  than  $2,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  and  amends  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1916  by  authorizing  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  institute  a  man- 
datory loss  reporting  system. 

LlSTTNC  AND  EXPLANATION  OF  AlCXNDICENTS 

The  Amendments  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  explanation  of  each  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  On  page  1,  immediately  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  insert  the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Cargo 
Commission  Act  of  1971." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  short  title  for  the  Act. 

(2)  On  page  1,  re-nvmiber  Section  1  as 
Section  2,  and  re-number  all  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly.  This  is  a  technical,  con- 
forming amendment. 

(3)  On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  the  words 
"such  goods  and".  This  Is  a  perfecting 
amendment  only. 

(4)  On  page  3,  line  9,  strike  out  the  word 
"various"  and  Insert  "all"  in  lieu  thereof. 
This  is  a  clarifying  amendment  only. 

(5)  On  page  3,  strike  lines  16  through  24 
inclusive,  and  Insert  the  following  In  lieu 
thereof: 

"commerce,  and  shall  administer  this  Act  bo 
as  to  implement  Its  purpose  by  establish- 
ing liaison  and  coordination  with  and  be- 
tween the  common  carriers,  their  agents  and 
assigns,  as  well  as  supporting  organizations 
such  as  private  terminal  operators,  port  au- 
thorities, and  others,  engaged  in  all  modes 
of  transportation,  distribution  and  storage  of 
goods  and  cargo  in  transit  and  by  fostering 
consultation  and  coordination  with  appro- 
priate governmental  and  private  agencies  and 
concerns." 

This  is  a  perfecting  amendment  only. 

(6)  On  page  4,  line  18,  strike  out  the  word 
"Conunerce"  and  Insert  "the  Treasury"  In 
lieu  thereof.  This  substantive  amendment 
substitutes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  tor 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission.  Several  of  the  Federal 
Agencies  commented  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  should  be  a  member  of  the 
Commission  because  of  that  Department's 
extensive  responsibilities  and  involvement  In 
the  cargo  security  field.  Tbt  Conunlttee 
agreed,  but  In  order  to  maintain  the  balance 
between  the  Government  and  private  mem- 
bers and  to  keep  the  sice  of  the  Commission 
within  manageable  limits  decided  to  delete 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  a  member. 

(7)  On  page  4,  line  18  after  the  period. 
Insert  the  following: 

"If  a  member  designated  to  represent  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  Commission  is 
unavoidably  absent,  he  may  designate  any 
officer  of  his  department  appointed  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  serve  on 
the  Comaalaslon  as  his  alternate." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
make  it  poMlble  for  the  Federal  departments 
to  be  represented  at  Commission  meetings 
even  if  the  Secretary  Is  luiable  to  attend. 

(8)  On  page  4,  line  24.  insert  "and  Vice- 
Chairman"  following  the  word  "Chairman". 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  clarify 
how  the  Vice-chairman,  who  is  referred  to 
In  a  later  section.  Is  to  be  chosen. 

(S)   On  page  6,  line  4.  strike  out  "the 
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Commlaaloner  of  Ciifltonu"  and  liuert  "a 
repreaentattve  of  tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce" 
In  Ueu  thereof.  This  amendment  waa  deemed 
neceesary  due  to  the  aubatltutlon  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  lYeaatiry  for  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
as  provided  m  amendment  nxmaber  8.  above. 

(10)  On  page  S,  line  14,  strike  the  word 
"Industry"  and  Insert  "Industry  and  one 
repreaentatlve  from  the  freight  forwarders 
Industry  to  be  appointed  by  the  President." 
Tills  amendment  serves  the  dual  purpose  of 
giving  the  freight  forwarding  industry  ex  offl- 
do  representation  on  the  Commission  and 
making  It  clear  that  the  President  will  vp- 
polnt  all  of  the  ex  officio  members  from  the 
private  sector. 

(11)  On  page  6,  immediately  after  line  23, 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  addition,  the  Cammlaslon  shall 
have  four  advisory  membas  composed  of — 

"(1)  two  members  of  the  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  Shan  not  be  mMnbers  of  the 
same  political  party  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatlves,  and 

"(2)  two  members  of  the  Senate  irtio  shall 
not  be  members  of  the  same  political  party 
and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate. 

"The  advisory  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  not  participate,  ezoept  In  an  advisory 
capacity  In  the  formulation  of  the  findings 
and  reoonunendatlons  of  the  Ccnnmlsslon." 

The  purpoae  of  this  amendment  Is  to  enable 
the  Congress  to  be  Informed  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  Commission's  work. 

(13)  On  page  6,  line  25,  Immedlattiy  after 
"Government",  Insert  the  following: 
"(Including  advisory  Members  of  Congress 
appointed  under  section  8(h)  of  this  Act)." 

This  Is  a  technical,  clarifying  amendment. 

(18)  On  page  6,  line  1,  strike  out  "In  addl- 
tkm  to"  and  Insert  "except  for"  In  Ueu  there- 
of. This  Is  a  clarifying  and  perfecting  amend- 
ment. 

(14)  On  page  8.  line  20,  strike  out  "tltte  8" 
and  Insert  "chapter  UT'  In  lieu  thereof,  and 
on  line  21  Insert  before  the  period,  ",  but  no 
Individual  so  appointed  shall  receive  compen- 
sation In  excess  of  the  rate  authorized  for 
aS-18  under  such  title".  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  Is  to  correct  an  error  in  the 
original  bill  and  to  make  It  clear  that  none 
of  the  Commission's  staff  shall  be  paid  a 
higher  salary  than  that  authorlaed  for  grade 
OS-18  of  the  classified  Civil  Service. 

(16)  On  page  9,  strike  lines  7  through  11 
Inclusive  and  Insert  the  following  In  Ueu 
thereof: 

"(d)  The  Commlaalon  Is  authorised  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  federal  or  State  agencies, 
private  firms.  Institutions,  and  Individuals 
for  the  conduct  of  research,  surreys,  and  the 
preparation  of  reports.  All  contracts  nego- 
tlaited  without  advertising  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  Include  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  the  Commission  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  his 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  \mtU 
the  explraitlon  of  three  years  after  final  pay- 
ment have  access  to  and  the  right  to  examine 
any  directly  pertinent  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  contractor  or  any 
of  his  subcontractors  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  and  involving  transactions  re- 
lated to  such  contracts  or  subcontracts." 

This  amendment  was  added  to  make  appli- 
cable to  this  legislation  the  provision  in  Title 
m  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (41 
U.S.C.  3M)  concerning  access  to  contractors' 
records  by  the  Government. 

(18)  On  Page  9.  lines  21  and  33.  strike  out 
"business  firms  or  individuals"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "persons",  and  on  line  22  strike 
out  the  word  "them"  and  insert  "such  per- 
sons" in  Ueu  thereof.  This  Is  a  clarifying 
amendment  only. 

(17)  On  page  10.  line  3,  change  "designate" 
to  "deslgnajt   ~ 
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This  is  a  perfecting  amendment. 

(18)  On  page  12,  commencing  with  Une  6 
through  line  8  strike  "standards  and  encoiir- 
agement  of  voluntary  Implementation  by  the 
various  Industries  Involved;"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "standards;". 

This  amendment  was  designed  to  conform 
to  a  subsequent  amendment  In  Section  9. 

(19)  On  page  12.  strike  lines  20  through  23 
indiialve  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sac.  8.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  83.000.000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act." 

The  original  blU,  S.  3M6.  91st  Congress. 
3d  Session,  provided  for  a  five-year  Com- 
mission with  an  authorization  of  $260,000  per 
year.  In  S.  942  the  life  of  the  CommlBsion  was 
reduced  to  two  years  but  the  authorization 
remained  at  $260,000  per  annum.  This  was 
not  regarded  as  a  realistic  figure  In  view  of 
the  Commission's  responsibilities. 

(20)  On  page  12  strike  lines  24  and  26  and 
at  page  13  strike  lines  1  through  11  inclusive. 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sxc.  10.  Upon  the  submission  of  the  Com- 
mission's final  report,  as  provided  in  Section 
12  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, after  consultation  with  the  Commission, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Interstaite  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mlaslon,  shaU  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  security  and  safety 
of  freight  In  tran^>ortatlon  (Including  at 
terminals)  by  each  of  the  separate  carrier 
modes.  Including  freight  forwarders,  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  each  agency." 

This  la  a  subetanttve  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  promulgate  cargo  security 
regulations  prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
Commission.  It  was  the  Committee's  opinion 
that  the  Secretary  should  not  be  required  to 
issue  regiilations  before  he  received  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations. 

This  amendment  also  deletes  subsection 
(b)  which  would  have  provided  that  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion ".  .  .  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  been 
promulgated  pursuant  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
and  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  respectively." 
When  the  Congress  considered  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  (88  Stat.  931) 
there  seemed  to  be  a  conscientious  effort  not 
to  vest  in  the  D^artment  of  Transportation 
regulatory  authority  administered  by  the 
aforementioned  three  Independent  regulatory 
agencies.  Subsection  (b)  as  written  could 
have  been  construed  as  fiurOshlng  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  such  regulatory  au- 
thority by  Inference.  This  was  not  the  Intent. 
and  for  this  reason  the  section  was  rewritten 
BO  as  to  result  in  any  such  regulations  being 
promulgated  under  existing  authority  of  the 
Secretary. 

(21)  On  page  13,  strike  lines  17  through  21 
inclusive  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
f oUowing : 

"(b)  The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  Is 
authorised  to  require  of  each  common  carrier 
subject  to  this  Act  periodic  reports  Hating 
and  evaluating  all  cargo  damaged,  lost,  miss- 
ing, stolen  or  presumed  stolen,  from  such 
carrier  or  any  agent  thereof  during  such  pe- 
riod. The  Commlaalon  la  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  aa  may  be  necessary  to 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  subsection." 

The  purpoae  of  this  amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide the  Federal  Maritime  Oommiaalon  with 
authority,  which  It  feels  la  presently  lacking, 
to  require  carriers  under  Its  Jurisdiction  to 
make  periodic  cargo  loss  reports. 

The  Committee  is  aware  of  earlier  con- 
troversy concerning  the  extraterritorial  effect 
and,  more  Importantly,  the  enforceability  of 
orders  issued  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission vmder  section  21  of  the  Shipping  Act. 
which  would  be  amended  by  section  11  of 


S.  943  (see  e.g.,  MonUhip  Hues,  Ltd.  v.  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board,  296  F.  2d  147  (1961). 
and  the  Oeorgetown  Law  Journal.  Vol.  64: 
p.  794  (1866),  "The  SUtus  of  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  Shipping  Regulation  Under 
Principles  of  International  Law").  However, 
It  is  beUeved  that  this  provision  is  not  only 
reasonable  but  in  the  Interest  of  foreign  aa 
weU  aa  domestic  carriers  subject  to  the  Ship- 
ping Act.  1916,  by  virtue  of  the  objecUve 
which  la  sought  to  be  obtained. 

(23)  On  page  14,  strike  lines  3  through  7 
Inclualve  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng: 

"Sao.  13.  Not  more  than  two  years  after  the 
appointment  of  its  members  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
final  report  on  its  activities  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  and  its  recommendations.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist  ninety  days  after  the 
submission  of  such  report." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Commission  for  ninety 
days  foUowlng  the  submission  of  its  final 
report  to  enable  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  other  agencies  to  consult  with 
the  Commission  regarding  the  issuance  of 
regulations  and  other  matters  pursuant  to 
the  Commission's  recommendations. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  coa- 
sldered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SCHOOL  BUSING  AND  FORCED  INTE- 
GRATION—A  DISSENTING  OPIN- 
ION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  issue  of  busing  pupils  to  bring 
about  forced  integration  in  the  public 
schools  is  stirring  controversy  Uirough- 
out  the  country  as  schools  open  again. 
Despite  what  is  depicted  in  some  seg- 
ments of  the  news  media  as  generally 
quiet  acceptance,  such  busing  is  widely 
resented  and  opposed.  Inasmuch  as  this 
emoticm-charged  issue  vitally  afFects 
some  very  basic  concepts  of  American 
society  and  American  freedom,  I  propose 
to  discuss  it  briefly  today. 

The  busing  of  children  is  really  not  the 
bedrock  issue.  In  fact,  it  is  but  the  sur- 
face manifestation  of  the  basic  Issue  In- 
volved— it  is  really  Just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  That  part  of  the  iceberg  which 
is  of  more  basic  significance  and  which 
does  not  immediately  surface  in  the  emo- 
tion-packed discussions  and  speeches  by 
Presidents,  Governors,  and  outraged  par- 
ents, is  the  simple  issue  of  assigning 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  on  the  basis 
of  race. 

For  the  moment,  however,  I  shall 
eschew  the  basic  issue  and  direct  my  at- 
tention bri^y  to  that  more  volatile  sub- 
ject of  busing. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  have  al- 
ways had  busing  of  students,  so  why  be 
concerned  when  there  is  busing  of  stu- 
dents now.  But  such  an  argument  misses 
the  point.  True,  we  have  had  busing  for 
many,  many  years  In  this  country — 
prior  even  to  the  1954  decision  in  the 
case  of  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. I  remember  riding  a  schoolbus  my- 
self btu:k  in  Mercer  County.  W.  Va..  40 
years  ago.  But  It  was  because  the  near- 
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est  high  school  was  7  miles  away,  and 
the  only  way  to  get  there  was  parUy  on 
foot  and  partly  by  bus — ^far  different 
from  todasr's  dmlal  of  access  to  a  neigh- 
borhood school  and  forced  attendance- 
based  solely  on  race — of  a  school  7  or  10 
or  20  miles  away  just  to  satisfy  some  ar- 
bitrary formula  regarding  racial  balance. 

But,  some  will  say,  what  about  the  bus- 
ing that  occurred  for  years  In  supp<»i;  of 
segregation?  The  answer  is  that  school 
segregation  was  the  law  of  the  land  in 
that  day — by  statute  and  by  requirement 
of  many  State  constitutions  and  by  court 
decision  based  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  people  gener- 
ally— black  and  white — accepted  school 
segregation  as  the  law;  the  people  gen- 
erally were  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it 
was,  and  wanted  it  that  way;  and  the 
people  were  willing,  voluntarily,  to  pay 
the  financial  costs  of  busing  in  order  to 
maintain   a   segregated   school   system. 

Now,  the  situation  has  changed.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1954,  In  the 
Brown  case  and  in  Boiling  against 
Sharpe,  ruled  out  forced  racial  segrega- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  the  States 
and  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia.  The  people. 
North  and  South,  have  now  generally  ac- 
cepted that  decision  as  the  right  one.  But 
the  financial  costs  of  senseless,  mass  bus- 
ing, arbitrary  assignments  and  attend- 
ance ratios  based  purely  on  race — ^un- 
supported by  the  Constitution — are  not 
being  borne  by  the  taxpayers  today 
either  voluntarily  or  willingly.  "Riey  are 
being  forced  against  their  will  to  bear 
such  costs. 

Forced  integration  and  busing  pro- 
grams are  contributing  very  materially 
to  the  advancing  deterioration  of  the 
inner  cities.  Whites  who  can  afford  to 
do  so  are  moving  farther  and  farther 
away  into  the  suburbs,  with  the  result 
that  shopping  centers  and  other  outlying 
develc^ments  are  taking  away  the  busi- 
ness and  tax  base  upon  which  cities — 
and  their  school  systems — must  depend. 
Busing  thus  becomes  a  self-defeating 
process.  When  children  are  going  to  be 
hauled  willy-nilly  away  from  their  homes 
and  neighborhoods  it  lessens  the  chances 
for  improvement  of  the  inner  city  schools 
which  are  most  in  need  of  improvement. 

In  Richmond,  Va.,  a  suit  is  presently 
underway  to  force  the  merging  of  the 
Richmond  city  school  system  and  the  ad- 
joining Henrico  and  Chesterfield  County 
school  systems  in  order  to  rescue  the  dty 
school  from  their  deterioration.  The  city 
schools  have  become  predominantly 
black  because  of  the  flight  to  the  suburbs 
of  whites,  while  the  two  county  school 
systems  are  predominantly  white. 

But  whites  are  now  moving  farther  into 
the  country,  and  it  could  become  a  jihysi- 
cal  Impossibility  to  achieve  a  theoretical 
racial  mix.  Are  the  coMcta  going  to  re- 
quire that  children  be  transported  30, 
40,  50,  60  miles  a  day?  Where  is  the  line 
to  be  drawn?  Or,  are  the  Federal  courts 
prepared  now  to  try  to  Impose  racially 
determined  housing  and  residential  quo- 
tas? 

To  cite  another  example  of  white 
flight  to  the  suburbs,  one  need  <»ily  look 
at  the  public  school  system  In  Atlanta, 
Oa.,  which  was  70-percent  white  and  30- 


percent  black  just  13  years  ago,  in  1958. 
Successive  desegregation  orders  during 
this  period  have  resulted  In  an  exodus  of 
white  population  to  the  subtuHJs.  Enrol- 
ment in  the  public  schools  of  Atlanta  is 
today  the  exact  reverse  of  13  years  ago— 
30-percent  white,  70-percent  Mack. 
Earlier  this  summer,  two  Federal  judges 
refused  to  order  further  desegregation, 
saying  that  It  would  simply  hasten  this 
white  flight,  "niey  said: 

The  problem  la  no  longer  how  to  achieve 
Integration,  but  bow  to  prevent  reeegrega- 
tlon. 

llie  same  thing  has  happened — and 
partly  for  the  same  reasons — ^in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  where  the  school  i>opula- 
tlon  Is  95-percent  black.  How  tragic  that 
the  courts  have  been  so  blind,  until  it  is 
too  late,  to  the  reality  that  parents  sim- 
ply do  not  intend  to  trust  the  welfare  or 
safety  or  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren— their  most  priceless  possession — 
to  the  social  experimentation  of  judges 
and  HEW  officials. 

White  persons  alone  are  not  the  only 
persons  concerned  about  the  growing 
trend  toward  busing.  Blacks  are  also 
concerned.  An  all-black  school  does  not. 
per  se.  necessarily  have  to  be  an  inferior 
school,  a  school  without  qimllty  or  edu- 
cational opportunity.  The  concept  that 
mass  busing  and  racial  quotas  constitute 
the  only  way  to  improve  education  for 
blacks  rests  on  an  extremely  faulty  prem- 
ise. It  should  be  obvious  that  the  way 
to  improve  educational  opportunities  for 
blacks  is  to  improve  the  schools  which 
they  attend — and  that  is  what  the  courts 
and  the  Government  really  should  be 
concerned  with.  The  vast  amoimts  of 
money  that  are  being  used  to  purchase 
great  fleets  of  school  buses  could  much 
better  be  used  for  the  upgrading  of  sub- 
standard schools.  The  courts  could  do 
much  more  for  the  improvement  of  black 
education,  and  for  making  better  eco- 
nomic opportunities  available  to  blacks, 
if  they  would  require,  under  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
that  equal  tunounts  of  money  be  expend- 
ed per  pupil  on  bltwjks  and  whites.  That 
would  be  a  much  sounder  approach  than 
the  present  disruptive  busing  approach. 

The  strangest  aspect  of  the  forced 
integration  and  busing  craze  is  that  im- 
proving education  for  all  children — and 
especially  for  blacks,  where  their  schools 
have  been  substandard-^ias  taken  a 
back  seat  to  the  achievement  of  racial 
quotas  in  the  schools.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  I  know  of  to  indicate  that 
such  quotas  enhance  education  for  either 
blacks  or  whites — and  there  are  good 
reasons  to  think  that  the  opposite  is 
true. 

Polarization  of  the  races  is  intensified 
when  neighborhood  and  school  identities 
are  destroyed  and  when  students  find 
that  they  cannot  compete  successfully 
with  other  students  who  may  have  had 
superior  educational  opportunities  In 
the  past. 

What  is  most  likely  to  be  achieved  by 
busing  and  forced  integration  is  increas- 
ing mediocrity  in  education.  A  leveling 
process  will  have  been  set  in  motion 
which  can  have  the  effect  of  stifling 
incentive  for  the  bright  and  gifted  stu- 


dent ^^ifle  discouraging  the  less  well 
prepared  student  and  the  slow  learner. 
In  this  situation  the  skyrocketing 
growth  In  private  schools,  as  opposed  to 
public  education,  can  be  expected  to 
continue — ^to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
schools. 

Along  with  busing,  there  is  the  equally 
nonsensical  obsession  these  days  with 
racial  quotas.  Education  by  racial  quotas 
Is  not  quality  education.  I  do  not  care 
what  court  or  what  HEW  bureaucrat  says 
it  is.  It  just  is  not  so.  Too  many  judges 
and  HEW  ofBclals,  television  commen- 
tators and  newspaper  columnists  these 
days  believe  that  unless  there  Is  forced 
integration  there  can  be  no  quality  edu- 
cation. Perhaps  I  should  not  say  they 
really  believe  this;  they  only  act  that 
way.  If  they  really  believed  it,  they 
would  not  send  their  own  children  to 
private  schools  or  to  predominantly 
white  schools  in  suburbia,  "niey  would 
live  in  the  inner-city  and  send  their 
children  to  schools  there  where  they 
could  help  bring  about  raciad  balance. 

Were  the  Imposition  of  racial  quotas 
in  the  public  schools  necessary  in  order 
to  conform  to  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment,  no  fair-minded 
individual  could  legitimately  complsdn. 
But  can  it  be  seriously  contended  that 
in  a  city,  the  population  of  which  is,  say, 
65  percent  white  and  35  percent  black, 
the  Constitution  requires  the  placement 
of  520  whites  and  280  blacks,  or  some 
comparable  ratio,  in  each  school — ^with 
all  of  the  cross-city  busing  that  would  be 
entailed?  Does  it  not  all  become  a  little 
silly  to  argue  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires such? 

We  are  told  that  forced  integration  is 
important  because  it  will  teach  the  races 
to  live  together  in  peace.  But  will  it? 
Judging  from  the  many  racial  Incidents 
of  fighting,  knifing,  and  shooting  that 
are  increasingly  occurring  in  the  Nation's 
high  schools,  there  is  cause  to  question 
the  efficacy  of  such  forced  race  mixing 
as  a  way  "to  achieve  racial  peace  and 
imderstanding.  Would  not  voluntary  in- 
tegration— based  on  freedom  to  choose 
the  closest  neighborhood  school — be  the 
wiser,  more  commonsense  approach? 

Can  anyone  seriously  contend  that,  to 
uphold  and  enforce  the  constitutional 
right  of  Negro  students  to  equal  protec- 
tion, they  must  be  uprooted  and  forced 
to  travel  against  their  own  wishes — by 
foot  or  by  bus — away  from  their  own 
neighborhood  schools  and  to  some  diJB- 
tant  school,  merely  that  they  may  attend 
classes  with  white  children?  How  utterly 
nonsensical  have  the  courts  become? 
What  a  distorted,  twisted  interpretation 
of  the  equal  protection  clause. 

What  kind  of  national  marintym  has 
obsessed  us.  And  madness  it  can  only 
be  when  courts  and  Government  agencies 
impose  their  own  arbitrary  choice  of 
schools  to  be  attended — a  choice  based 
solely  upon  race— regardless  of  the 
wishes,  nay,  even  in  complete  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  parents  and  children. 
Negroes  and  whites  alike. 

The  Washington  Sunday  Star  for 
August  29  said: 

Repeated  Instances  of  black  parents  In 
the  South  balking  at  school  desegregation 
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plans  are  making  civil  rights  lawyers  and 
gOTcmment  officials  wonder  whether  a  new 
outlook  toward  Integration  Is  developing 
among  Southern  blacks. 

A  former  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  Of- 
fice of  Civil  Rights,  Mrs.  Ruby  Martin, 
now  with  the  Washington  Research  Proj- 
ect, a  private  organization  that  serves  as 
a  watchdog  over  desegregation,  was 
quoted  in  the  article  as  saying  that  blacks 
"often  have  a  very  big  feeling  of  being 
had"  when  desegregation  plans  put  the 
burden  of  busing  exclusively  on  black 
children  and  when  the  closing  of  for- 
merly black  schools  results  in  black  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  losing  their  jobs. 

Little  wonder  thit  infuriated  black 
parents  are  threatening  boycott.  Little 
wonder  that  outraged  white  parents  have 
filed  request  after  request  for  pupil  rec- 
ords as  a  preliminary  to  placing  their 
children  in  private  schools. 

Would  the  people  of  this  country  toler- 
ate this  nonsense  if  it  were  sought  to  be 
perpetrated  on  them  by  legislative 
bodies?  The  answer  has  to  be  no,  be- 
cause the  people  then  would  have  the 
recourse  of  the  ballot  in  purging  from 
public  ofQce  those  who  would  visit  upon 
them  and  their  children  such  a  mon- 
strous and  costly  madness.  But  the  peo- 
ple are  helpless  in  the  face  of  edicts  from 
the  courts  that  obstinately  and  stub- 
bornly refuse  to  follow  a  rule  of  reason 
in  this  most  delicate  of  all  problems.  And 
why  do  the  courts — and  pauticularly  the 
Supreme  Court — persist  in  their  authori- 
tarian course?  Is  it  because  they  are  un- 
willing to  admit  error  in  having  gone  too 
far  already  and  are  determined  at  all  cost 
to  force  people,  over  a  period  of  time,  to 
become  resigned  to  the  inevltableness  of 
school  assignments  based  on  racial 
formulas? 

Any  Negro  child  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  attend  the  public  school  of  his 
choice,  and  State  authorities  ought  to  be 
boimd  to  guarantee  and,  if  need  be,  to 
enforce  that  right.  It  would  seem  to  be 
clear  that  any  act  of  the  State  to  force 
that  child,  because  of  his  race,  to  attend  a 
particular  school  against  his  wishes  and 
in  preference  to  the  school  of  his  choice 
would  be  violative  of  his  constitutional 
rights. 

It  is  preposterous  to  msdntain  that 
those  who  wrote  the  14th  amendment  in- 
tended that  a  Negro  chUd  should  be 
forced  by  the  State  to  attend  a  public 
school  tn  which  his  race  is  in  the  minority 
when  he  may  desire  to  attend  his  neigh- 
borhood school  where  his  race  is  in  the 
majority?  He  may  just  prefer  to  be  with 
his  own  race.  How  can  any  court  serious- 
ly contend  that  it  protects  that  child's 
constitutional  rights  when  it  forces  his 
school  to  be  closed,  and  forces  him  to 
attend — on  foot  or  by  bus — a  school 
which  is  to  his  cost  and  inconvenience 
and  which  he  does  not  want  to  attend? 
Now,  let  me  proceed  to  that  which  Is 
really  basic  to  this  whole  emotion-packed 
subject — to  wit,  forced  integration,  or  the 
assignment  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
on  the  basis  of  race. 

Does  the  Constitution,  in  fact,  require 
forced  integration?  Does  the  Constitu- 


tion, in  fact,  countenance  pupil  assign- 
ment on  a  racial  ba;^? 

In  dealing  with  these  questions,  let  us 
go  back  to  December  9,  1952,  when  the 
five  cases  ultimately  decided  under  the 
name  of  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion were  first  argued  before  the  UJ3. 
Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Thurgood  Marshall, 
then  the  chief  counsel  for  the  NAACP. 
arguing  the  case  of  Briggs  against  Elliott, 
from  South  Carolina,  made  some  most  in- 
teresting comments.  His  point  was  that 
what  the  plaintiffs  wanted  was  the  void- 
ing, on  constitutional  grounds,  of  the 
South  Carolina  statute  requiring  school 
boards  to  segregate  children  by  race.  He 
told  the  Court: 

{I)f  this  Court  woiild  reverse  and  the  case 
would  be  sent  oack,  we  are  not  asking  for 
affirmative  relief.  That  will  not  put  anybody 
In  any  school.  The  only  thing  that  we  ask  for 
Is  that  the  state-Imposed  racial  segregation 
be  taken  off,  and  to  leave  the  county  school 
board,  the  county  people,  the  district  peo- 
ple, to  work  out  their  own  solution  of  the 
problem  to  assign  children  on  any  reasonable 
basis  they  want  to  assign  them  on. 

I  think  it  reasonable  to  say  that  none 
of  the  other  attorneys  representing  Ne- 
gro plaintiffs  said  anything  to  contra- 
dict Mr.  Marshall's  assertion  that  all 
that  they  sought  was  an  invalidation  of 
school  assignments  by  race  or  color  and 
an  affirmative  requirement  that  assign- 
ment be  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis, 
through  districting  or  proximity  of 
schools  or  some  such  neutral  standard. 
And  that  in  essence  is  the  relief  which 
the  plaintiffs  properly  received  in  the 
Brown  decisions. 

Today,  however,  an  amazing  transfor- 
mation has  been  wrought.  Now  it  is  not 
the  absence  of  discriminatory  standards 
in  assignment  which  is  the  keystone  of 
desegregation  law.  Indeed,  race  must  be 
taken  into  account,  because  what  is  now 
forbidden  are  all-white  or  all-black 
schools  or  schools  made  up  predoml- 
nantiy  of  one  race  or  the  other.  Pupils, 
teachers,  and  supporting  staff  must  all 
now  be  assigned  by  race,  and  by  race 
alone.  Racial  ratios  have  become  the 
order  of  the  day. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  when  the 
States  and  localities  are  required  to  op- 
erate school  systems  to  serve  the  primary 
purpose  of  integration  rather  than  edu- 
cation, and  to  conduct  one  long  compli- 
cated experiment  in  sociological  leveling, 
public  support  of  public  education  is 
bound  to  suffer. 

The  difficulty  simply  is  that  some  of 
the  Federal  courts  leave  the  impression 
that  they  are  no  longer  concerned  with 
adjudicating  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, no  longer  concerned  with  determin- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  for  school  assignments  but  are,  in- 
stead, relying  on  the  Constitution  to  car- 
ry out  a  visionary  and  impractical  pro- 
gram of  social  engineering  which,  I  am 
convinced,  most  Americans  would  reject 
out  of  hand  were  it  to  emanate  from  Con- 
gress or  the  Executive. 

Before  we  can  successfully  oppose  im- 
plemenation  of  this  grand  design  which 
apparently  exists  as  a  base  plan  some- 
where so  strongly  tliat  it  has  survived  a 
change  of  administrations  and  a  change 


in  leadership  on  the  Supreme  Court,  be- 
fore we  can  turn  things  around  and  put 
the  Constitution  and  the  education  of  our 
children  in  first  place,  we  must  get  our 
bearings  and  take  our  stand  on  fimda- 
mental  things.  What  we  need  to  do  is 
think  long  and  hard  «md  place  our  posi- 
tion on  fundamentals — the  most  funda- 
mental fact  being  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  forbids  segregation  but  it 
does  not  command  integration. 

The  distinction  has  been  much  belittled 
by  the  social  engineers  on  and  off  the 
bench  in  recent  years.  But  Thurgood 
Marshall  was  right  when  he  assured 
Justice  Frankfurter  that  all  the  plain- 
tiffs wanted  was  an  order  ending  State- 
compelled  segregation,  right  because  that 
was  all  they  were  constitutionally  en- 
titled to.  Chief  Justice  John  Parker  was 
eloquently  simple  in  the  opinion  in  Brlggs 
against  Elliott  on  remand : 

Nothing  In  the  Constitution  or  In  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  takes  away  from 
the  people  freedom  to  choose  the  schools 
they  attend. 

Or  as  an  eminent  successor  of  Judge 
Parker.  Chief  Judge  Clement  Hayns- 
worth,  wrote  in  1967: 

If  each  pupil,  each  year,  attends  the  school 
of  his  choice,  the  Constitution  does  not  re- 
quire that  he  be  deprived  of  his  choice 
unless  Its  exercise  Is  not  free. 

Judge  Haynsworth  paid  dearly  for  his 
adherence  to  that  simple  idea.  And  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  however 
they  may  qualify  their  pronouncements, 
have  effectively  renounced  the  idea.  The 
tragedy  is  that  there  has  been  no  ^- 
tice  on  the  Court  who  would  give  voice  to 
the  dissent  from  the  majority's  edict,  no 
Justice  who  by  example  or  reason  and 
historical  soundness  of  interpretation 
would  give  those  of  us  who  deplore  the 
Court's  excesses  a  standard  to  repair  to. 
In  the  absence,  then,  of  such  a  Justice, 
such  a  standard,  it  is  up  to  us  the  Ameri- 
can people,  dealing  in  reason  with  the  is- 
sue, to  formulate  a  stand  and  to  urge  its 
acceptance  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
which  cannot  long  remain  ignorant  of 
the  trauma  which  its  present  standard  la 
inflicting  not  only  on  the  South  but,  in 
time,  will  also  inflict  throughout  the 
country. 

Let  me  say  for  the  record  that  I  fully 
agree  with  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, which  forbade  pupil  assignments 
on  the  basis  of  race.  I  want  that  clearly 
established. 

But  the  district  judge  in  the  Swann 
case  brought  a  new  and  different  ra- 
tionale into  the  desegregation  picture. 
He  found  that  the  ochool  board  had  se- 
lected school  sites  in  such  a  way  as  to 
promote  segregation  of  the  races.  This 
rationale  was  accepted  by  both  the 
Fourth  Circuit  and,  incredibly,  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  think  the  speciousness 
of  this  rationale  is  going  to  be  more  and 
more  recognized  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
only  the  South  which  is  to  be  affected 
but  the  entire  North  as  well.  The  social 
planners  now  have  a  theory,  a  doctrine, 
a  concept,  a  legal  handle,  so  to  speak,  by 
which  they  can  turn  aside  the  de  jure-de 
facto  segregation  distinction,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  in  the  North  that  the  real 
crunch  will  come. 
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If  the  location  of  school  buildings  in 
all-black  or  all-white  areas  is  itself  dis- 
criminatory because  it  promotes  separa- 
tion, then  suddenly  every  northern  juris- 
diction is  under  the  gun.  Indianapolis 
was  recentiy  held  to  have  maintained  de 
jure  segregation  by  the  Federal  court. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  are  im- 
der  court  order  and  the  Chinese  in  San 
Francisco  are  up  In  arms,  as  they  should 
be.  Pontiac,  Mich. — where  the  fire  bomb- 
ing of  school  buses  occurred  earlier  this 
week — ^is  imder  a  court  order  which  will 
require  extensive  busing.  The  niunber  of 
suits  is  growing  daily.  And  the  break- 
through has  come  primarily  because  of 
the  argument  of  discrimination  through 
site  selection. 

In  Swann  against  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg Board  of  Education,  Chief  Justice 
Burger  solemnly  assures  us  that  it  Is 
merely  the  traditional  equity  powers  of 
the  courts  which  the  Federal  courts  are 
using  to  require  the  cessation  of  discrimi- 
nation. As  far  as  it  goes,  his  statement  is 
correct.  But  he  does  not  tell  us  that  some 
concept  of  constitutional  requirements 
should  underlie  the  judgment  of  the 
courts  with  regard  to  the  way  the  equity 
power  is  exercised.  He  does  not  tell  us 
why  the  undoubted  power  to  remedy  past 
discrimination  should  be  utilized  to 
destroy  the  neighlx}rhood  school  system. 
Why  ie  it  that  the  Federal  courts  now 
are  to  use  the  standard  of  race  as  the 
crltericm  of  approval  of  a  desegregation 
plan? 

To  svun  up,  I  think  we  must  go  to  the 
basic  question  of  what  the  equal  protec- 
tion clauses  really  requires.  Contrary  to 
the  social  engineers,  it  does  not  require 
that  every  child  must  absolutely — and 
without  consideration  of  the  wishes  of 
his  parent  and  himself —attend  a  school 
in  which  he  is  exposed  to  children  of  all 
racial,  economic,  smd  social  classes  which 
make  up  that  community.  The  equal  pro- 
tection clause  does  require  that  State  and 
local  officials  deal  fairly  with  every  child, 
regardless  of  race,  that  they  not  assign 
him  on  the  basis  of  race  or  class,  and 
that  in  terms  of  faculty  and  staff  and 
facilities  his  school  be  treated  as  all 
others. 

It  may  well  be  that  as  a  Nation  we  are 
boimd  for  a  great  leveling,  of  dlass  and 
status,  a  homogenization  of  persons  so 
that  eventually  we  all  will  seem  to  have 
come  out  of  some  bland  mold  all  alike. 
That  may  well  be,  though  I  hope  not. 
But,  if  it  is  going  to  be,  let  it  be  the  result 
of  policies  formulated  and  executed  by 
elected  officials  responsible  to  the  people, 
let  it  be  the  result  of  policies  debated  and 
subject  to  rejection.  Let  it  not  be  the  edict 
of  judges  appointed  for  life  and  unac- 
countable to  anyone.  We  have  had  more 
than  enough  judicial  lawmaking. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
tailor  its  results  more  closely  to  what  it 
says.  Time  and  again  in  the  Swann 
opinion  the  Court  speaks  commonsense. 
The  objective  of  the  Court,  the  Chief 
Justice  tells  us,  is  to  ouUaw  de  jure  dis- 
crimination In  the  schools.  It  Is  not.  In 
his  words,  to  deal  "with— the— myriad 
factors  of  human  existence  which  can 
cause  discrimination  in  a  multitude  of 


ways."  It  Is  not  to  achieve  broader  social 
purposes.  And,  yet,  after  the  soothing 
language,  the  resiilt  approved  is  the  as- 
signment of  public  school  pupils  on  a 
racial  basis. 

In  referring  to  the  "tools  employed  by 
school  planners  and  by  courts  to  break  up 
the  dual  school  system,"  the  Court  took 
note  of  "attendance  assignmoits  made 
deliberately  to  accomplish  the  transfer 
of  Negro  students  out  of  formerly  segre- 
gated Negro  schools  and  transfer  of  white 
students  to  formerly  all-Negro  schools." 
In  other  words,  attendance  assignments 
made  deliberately  on  a  racial  basis.  The 
court  said: 

As  an  interim  oorrectlve  measure,  this  can- 
not be  said  to  be  beyond  the  broad  remedlsU 
powers  of  the  court. 

In  other  words,  the  Court  was  willing 
to  condone  pupil  assigmnents  on  a  racial 
basis — which  is  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional— "as  an  interim  corrective  meas- 
lue"  within  the  "remedial  powers  of  a 
covat." 

And  the  amazing  part  of  it  all  is  that 
there  wtw  not  one  Justice  among  the  nine 
members  of  the  high  court  who  entered  a 
dissenting  opinion. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  that,  notwith- 
standing the  deep  and  unbridgeable  di- 
vision among  the  American  people — ^yea, 
even  among  distinguished  lawyers  and 
judges  of  lower  courts — with  regard  to 
the  question  of  forced  integration,  mass 
crosscity  busing,  closing  of  schools,  and 
Imposed  racial  ratios,  the  Nation's  high- 
est tribunal,  composed  of  nine  men,  would 
find  itself  without  a  single  dissenter  on 
such  a  debatable  question.  Think  of  it. 
Complete  unanimity  in  its  support  of 
school  assignment  based  on  race,  when 
not  one  word  of  the  14th  amendment's 
equal  protection  clause  has  been  changed 
during  the  17  years  that  have  passed  since 
the  Court  in  1954  ruled  that  school  as- 
signment based  on  race  was  violative  of 
the  equal  protectiwi  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
A  complete  180  degree  change  in  the 
position  of  the  Court.  And  complete 
unanimity.  Can  the  answer  be  so  clear 
to  nine  judges  and  so  imclear  to  200  mil- 
lion people? 

Voices  must  be  raised  throughout  this 
country  which  will  move  the  Nation's 
highest  tribunal  to  the  realization  that 
the  position  it  took  in  the  Swann  case — of 
giving  approval  to  pupil  assignments  on 
a  racial  basis  and  to  racial  quotas  as  "a 
useful  starting  point"  in  shaping  a  reme- 
dy— ^is  going  to  impair  public  support  of 
the  public  school  system  and  will  continue 
to  produce  chaos  in  the  public  schools. 

Let  us  now,  finally,  look  briefly  at  the 
Swann  case  smd  also  at  what  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  said  on  Tuesday  of  last  week 
about  that  case. 

In  Swann  against  Board  of  Education 
the  Court,  spettking  through  the  Chief 
Justice,  stated  that — 

Absent  a  constitutional  violation  there 
would  be  no  basis  for  Judicially  ordering  as- 
signment of  students  on  a  racial  basis. 

While  Chief  Justice  Biu-ger  has  no 
greater  admirer  than  I — because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Court  under  his  leadership 


is  returning  to  a  course  of  Judicial  mod- 
eration, restraint,  and  respect  for  legal 
precedent— I  have  to  say  that  I  feel  that 
this  was  specious  reasoning.  The  Court 
seemed  to  be  saying  that,  given  a  con- 
stitutional violation,  there  is  an  adequate 
basis  for  ordering  assignment  of  students 
on  a  racial  basis.  And  what  is  the  con- 
stitutional violation? 

Prior  to  the  year  1954,  the  assignment 
of  students  on  a  racial  basis  did  not 
constitute  a  constitutional  violation.  But 
the  1954  decision  In  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education  made  it  unconstitutional  to 
assign  students  to  public  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race.  Now  the  Com^.  in  April 
1971,  maintains  that  If  there  Is  a  con- 
stitutional violation — growing  out  of  the 
previous  State-enforced  system  of  as- 
signment of  students  on  the  basis  of 
race — the  courts  may  judicially  order 
assignment  of  students  on  a  racial  basis. 
In  other  words,  two  wrongs  will  make  a 
right. 

I  maintain  that,  if  the  1954  Court  de- 
cision, making  it  a  constitutional  viola- 
tion to  assign  students  on  the  basis  of 
race,  was  a  correct  one — and  I  believe  it 
was— no  pupil  assignment  on  the  basis 
of  race  can  be  constitutional,  whether 
ordered  by  a  court  or  otherwise.  In  other 
words,  if  it  is  a  constitutional  violation 
for  school  authorities  to  assign  students 
on  the  basis  of  race,  it  is  a  constitutional 
violation  for  the  courts  to  assign  students 
on  the  basis  of  race.  A  court  has  no 
power  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
Constitution,  even  for  a  moment;  hence, 
how   can   the   Nation's  highest  court, 
speaking    through    the    Chief    Justice' 
maintain  that  there  can  be  any  basis 
whatsoever  for  violating  the  Constitu- 
tion—to wit,  by  ordering  the  assignment 
of  students  on  a  racial  basis?  Yet.  the 
Court,  in  effect,  has  proceeded  to  suspend 
the  Constitution  by  taking  the  position 
that,  given  a  constitutional  violation  on 
the  part  of  school  authorities;  namely, 
utilizing   various   means   calculated   to 
maintain  a  dual  school  system,  the  courts 
may  resort  similarly  to  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution— assigning  students  on  the 
basis  of  race— in  order  to  correct  that 
constitutional    violation    by    State    or 
school  authorities.  I  submit  that.  In  the 
light  of   the    1954   decision  In  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  there  can 
be  no  basis  whatsoever  for  the  assign- 
ment of  f  tudents  to  public  schools  solely 
on  the  basis  of  race,  and  I  further  sub- 
mit that  such  assignment,  even  when 
made  by  order  or  approval  of  a  court,  is 
not    by  virtue  of  such  court  sanction, 
clothed  with  constitutional  respectability 
The  judiciary  was  created  by  the  Con- 
stitution,   and    It    derives    Its    powers 
through  and  from  the  Constitution  Ths 
judiciary  can  interpret  the  Constitution 
but  It  cannot  Interpret  that  document  In 
such  a  way  as  to  put  itself  above  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Court  cannot  say  on  the  one  hand  that 
school  assignment  on  the  basis  of  race  Is 
unconstitutional,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  Court  proceeds  to  order  or  approve 
pupil  assignment  on  a  racial  basis  by 
judicial  decree. 

"I  deny  that  any  judicial  tribunal  may 
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have  regard  to  the  race  of  citizens  when 
the  civil  rights  of  those  citizens  are  In- 
vcdved."  So  wrote  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  the 
lone  dissenter,  in  his  dissenting  opini(m 
In  the  case  of  Plessy  against  Ferguson,  tn 
the  year  1896.  What  else  but  a  civil  right, 
the  right  of  children  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  school.  What  else  but  a 
civil  right,  the  right  of  taxpaylng  parents 
to  select  the  neighborhood  school  as  the 
school  to  be  attended  by  their  children. 
Would  that  there  had  been  just  one  dis- 
senting Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Swann  case  who 
had  said,  as  did  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  75 
years  ago: 

It  Is  tberefoz«  to  be  regretted  that  this 
high  trlbtinal,  the  final  expoaltory  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land,  has  reached  the 
concltislon  that  it  Is  competent  for  a  state  (or 
for  any  court)  to  regulate  the  enjoyment  by 
dtlaens  of  their  dvU  rights  solely  upon  the 
basis  of  race. 

Because  that  Is  precisely  how  the  en- 
joyment by  citizens  of  their  civil  rights 
regarding  school  assignments  are  being 
regulated— solely  upon  the  basis  of  race. 

Let  me  say  In  conclusion  that  I  believe 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  possibly  other 
members  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt,  are  now 
aware  of  the  damage  which  has  been 
done  to  many  school  systems  as  a  result 
of  the  Swann  ruling. 

Only  Tuesday  of  last  week,  the  Chief 
Justice  stated  that  Judges  In  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  were  inisreading  the  High 
Court's  opinions  If  they  were  ordering 
busing  of  pupils  in  the  belief  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  "required"  racial  bal- 
ance in  every  school.  Chief  Justice  Bur- 
ger said  that  this  "is  disturbing." 

He  took  the  unusual  step  of  writing  a 
10-page  opinion  in  the  Winston-Salem 
busing  case  in  which  he  sought  to  clEuif  y 
the  High  Court's  position — and  in  which 
he  revealed  his  own  misgivings  over  the 
extent  to  which  some  Federal  Judges  and 
some  school  districts  have  gone  in  order- 
ing busing  to  bring  about  racial  quotas. 

The  Chief  Justice  refused  a  stay  in 
the  Winston-Salem  busing  plans,  but  he 
cautioned  that — 

If  the  Court  of  Appeals  or  the  District  Court 
read  this  court's  opinions  as  requiring  a  fixed 
racial  balance  or  quota,  they  would  appear 
to  have  overlooked  specific  language  of  the 
opinion  In  the  Swann  (v.  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg) case  to  the  contrary. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  recognized  fhe 
"confusion"  which  presently  permeates 
throughout  much  of  the  Federal  court 
system  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  forced 
Integration  in  the  public  schools.  It  all 
adds  up  to  a  pretty  sorry  mess,  much  of 
which  has  been  created  by  the  Federal 
courts  themselves. 

Last  week's  opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
Burger— although  not  binding — ^I  trust, 
Is  a  straw  in  the  wind  which  may  give  us 
some  hope  that  reason  may  one  day  pre- 
vail over  the  utter  confusion  which  today 
reigns  completely  in  the  matter  of  school 
desegregation,  and  that,  at  some  future 
date — hopefully  not  too  far  away — chil- 
dren, both  black  and  white,  will  no  longer 
be  treated  as  guinea  pigs  in  a  social  ex- 
periment that  amoxmts  to  pure  folly  and 
that  the  needless  hauling  of  them,  like 
cattle,  for  countless  miles  and  at  a  waste- 


ful price  will  cease  to  be  an  obsessional 
fetish. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. This  will  be  the  final  quorum  call 
of  the  day. 

■Hie  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecti(m.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
ajn.  Immediately  following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders,  or  their  desig- 
nees, there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  close  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  resimie  its  con- 
sideration of  the  imflnlshed  business, 
and  the  pending  question  will  be  the 
moti<ui  by  the  disting\iished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  to  recommit  the 
bill  with  certain  instructions.  There  is 
a  time  limit  on  that  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  time  remaining  to  be  45  min- 
utes, to  be  divided  as  follows:  25  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  and  20  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Nelson)  . 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  the  motion  to  recommit.  Immediately 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  motion  to 
recommit,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  will  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
an  amendment.  Under  the  agreement, 
there  is  a  time  limit  of  30  minutes  on 
that  amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Upon  disposition  of  the  amendment  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  assuming  that  a  rollcall  vote  will 
occur  thereon,  the  Senate  will  imme- 
diately assemble  for  the  purpose  of 
marching  as  a  body  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  addressed  there  in  a 
joint  session  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Immediately  following  the  Joint  ses- 
sion, there  will  be  a  joint  meeting  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  the  astronauts  from  the  most 
recent  Apollo  mission. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Joint  meet- 
ing of  the  two  Houses,  Senators  will  re- 
turn to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  S.  2007,  with  the 
rollcall  votes  likely  to  occur  there<m. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Senate  will 
conclude  action  on  the  unfinished  biisl- 
ness,  S.  2007,  tomorrow.  At  the  conclu- 


sion of  action  on  S.  2007,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Mili- 
tary Procurement  Act  and  will  continue 
consideration  of  that  bill  on  Friday. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AJi4. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  8  minutes  pjn.)  Uie  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
September  9,  1971,  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  8,  1971: 

UjB.  CiBCXTrr  Cottkts 

John  A.  Field,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
a  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  fourth  clrc\ilt,  vice  Her- 
man S.  Boreman,  retired. 

VS.  DisnicT  CoxnTB 
Sherman  a.  Flneellver,  of  Colorado,  vice 
William  E.  Doyle,  elevated. 

Otfici  or  EcoNoiiac  Orpoktumit« 

PhUlip  V.  Sanchez,  of  California,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
vice  Frank  Charles  Carluccl  m,  resigned. 

IMTKKNATIONAI.   ATOMIC    ENERGT   AOXMCT 
CONTXKXNCK  REPaSBCMTATTVai 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  California,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  1 6th  session  of  the  general  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  ^le  United  States  of 
America  to  the  15th  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency: 

William  O.  Doub,  of  Maryland. 

T.  Keith  Glennan,  of  Virginia. 

Dwlght  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska. 

James  T.  Bamey,  of  Illinois. 

James  R.  Schlesinger,  of  Virginia. 

DiPLOlCATIO  AMD  FOBBOIt  SBtVICS 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class 
of  career  minister: 

L.  Dean  Brown,  of  the  Dlrtrlct  of  Columbia. 

Nathaniel  Davis,  of  New  Jersey. 

Hermann  F.  Etlts,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  A.  Greenwald,  of  Illinois. 

Philip  C.  Hablb,  of  California. 

Joseph  J.  Jova,  of  Florida. 

Sheldon  B.  Vance,  of  Minnesota. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officers  for  promotion  from  class 
1  to  the  class  of  career  minister  for  informa- 
tion: 

Burnett  F.  Anderson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Barbara  M.  White,  of  nilnols. 

DxPABTifxirr  of  DsFunn 
Kenneth  E.  BeLleu,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

VB.  Abut 

The  foUowlng- named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  HarrU  Whitton  Hoilia,  348-14- 
9689.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brlg^er 
general.  UJ3.  Army) . 
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REBUILD  AND  REVITALIZE  RURAL 
AMERICA  IB  SENATOR  RAN- 
DOLPH'S CHALLENGE  IN  SPEECH 
HONORING  MASON  COUNTY 
DAIRY  FARM  FAMILY,  WINNER 
OVER  3.000  OTHERS  IN  FHA  WEST 
VIRGINIA  JUDGING 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WKST  vntciKU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  outstand- 
ing West  Virginia  Farm  Family  of  the 
Year  Award  for  1971  was  won  by  a  Mason 
County  family  in  competition  with  over 
3,000  farmers  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Torres  A.  Williamson 
and  their  five  children,  who  own  and  op- 
erate an  88-cow  dairy  farm  at  Southside, 
Mason  Coimty,  were  announced  winners 
by  the  rural  credit  agency's  State  di- 
rector. J.  Kenton  Lambert,  who  said  that 
the  FHA  State  advisory  committee  made 
the  selection  after  visiting  the  three  dis- 
trict winners. 

It  was  my  privilege,  and  a  satisfying 
experience,  to  have  been  the  speaker  at 
the  awards  banquet  held  August  30,  1971, 
in  the  Mason  County  Vocational  Center, 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Director  Lambert  said  on  that  occasicm 
that — 

The  recognition  of  farm  families  who  have 
been  exceptional  in  their  achievements,  will 
help  encourage  more  efficient  famUy  fanning 
and  increase  public  awareness  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

And  he  added: 

The  fuU  development  of  West  Virginia 
lies  in  an  expanding,  not  declining,  famUy 
tarm  type  of  agriculture. 

First  runner-up  to  the  Williamson 
family  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Walkup 
of  Renick,  Greenbrier  County;  and  sec- 
ond runner-up  was  the  George  C.  Ringer 
family  of  Terra  Alta,  Preston  County. 
Statewide  wlimer  in  1970  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clair  Lee  Cottrill,  Jr.,  of  West  Co- 
lumbia, Mascm  County,  who  placed  in  the 
upper  five  families  in  the  Nation. 

An  announcement  issued  by  State 
headquarters  of  FHA,  Morgantown,  prior 
to  the  awards  banquet  noted : 

The  beginning  of  this  year's  state  winner's 
(Williamson  family)  success  story  started 
34  years  ago  with  a  small  Grade  B  dairy  c^- 
eration  on  an  87-acre  Kanawha  River  bottom- 
land farm.  Since  that  time  the  Willlamaon 
family  has  steadily  expanded  their  involve- 
ment in  agriculture. 

Today  through  FHA  assistance  and  percep- 
tive management,  they  own  a  231 -acre  farm, 
rent  an  additional  196  acres,  and  mUk  88 
Holsteln  cows. 

Farm  operating  expenses  on  the  William- 
son farm  are  held  to  61  per  cent  of  gross  farm 
income,  which  is  unusually  low  in  the  dairy 
business,  according  to  Judaon  Brake,  FHA 
County  Supervisor  in  Mason  Coimty. 

The  outstanding  Farm  Family  of  the  Year 
Program  in  West  Virginia  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  two 
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gas  utUity  companies,  Columbia  Gas  of  West 
Virginia  and  Consolidated  Gas  Supply  Gor- 
pK>ratlon. 

A  highlight  of  the  FHA  Farm  Family  of 
the  Year  Award  for  the  Williamsons  is  a 
trip  to  Washington,  D.C..  to  meet  with  the 
Secretary  of  AgriciUture  and  to  visit  the 
Nation's  Capitol;  a  day  at  the  West  Virginia 
State  Fair  at  Lewisbuig;  and  the  Banquet 
at  Point  Pleasant. 

The  WiUiamsons  are  active  in  church  and 
community  affairs.  They  are  members  of  the 
Harmony  Grove  Baptist  Church  in  Mason 
County,  where  Mr.  Williamson  serves  as  a 
deacon.  (The  choir  of  that  church  and  Its 
minister,  Rev.  Fred  McCallister,  participated 
in  the  program  at  the  awards  banquet.) 

Active  in  4-H  work,  the  Williamson  chU- 
dren — Mary  Jean,  17;  Danny,  16;  Sammy,  14; 
Carta,  9;  and  Victor.  8— exhibit  livestock  at 
fairs  and  help  their  parents  with  farm 
chores.  It  is  truly  a  farm  family,  headed  by 
parents  who  were  both  bom  and  reared  on 
farms. 

I  have  been  most  attentive  and  have 
tried  to  be  helpful  in  farm  and  rural  de- 
velopment matters.  My  remarks  were 
mostly  concerned  with  the  migration 
that  has  been  occurring  from  rural  and 
small  communities  to  the  urban  areas, 
"compounding  both  our  rural  and  urban 
area  problems."  Legislation,  principally 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HuMPHEXT) ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talkadgk)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  and 
which  I  am  privileged  to  cosponsor.  for 
the  amelioration  of  these  problems,  was 
discussed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  my  speech  in  Point 
Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RxiiCAaKfl  BT  SxMAToa  JxNNiNas  Randolph, 

FHA  Fakm  Faiolt  of  thx  Year  BANguxr 

Thank  you,  State  Director  Kenton  Lam- 
bert, for  inviting  me  to  participate  in  this 
significant  annual  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration event  honoring  the  Outstanding 
FHA  Farm  FamUy  in  West  Virginia  for  1871. 

It  is  a  natural  human  characteristic  in 
individuals  to  have  preferences — favorites,  if 
you  prefer  that  term. 

I  freely  admit  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Program  is  truly  one  of  the  favorites  among 
the  many  created  by  act  of  Congress  dur- 
ing my  more  than  27  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives   and   the   Senate. 

I  cosponsored  and  vigorously  supported 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admlnlstra- 
tionActof  1961. 

And,  since  it  was  introduced  on  July  7  of 
this  year  by  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  of 
Minnesota  and  Senator  Herman  Talmadge  of 
Georgia,  I  have  been  a  coeponsor  and  am  a 
supporter  of  Senate  BUI  2223  to  up-date  and 
amend  that  1961  act. 

I  was  gratified  to  have  been  an  original 
supporter,  during  the  1930's,  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  which  did  so  much  to 
modernise  farming  and  to  make  farm  life 
more  profitable  and  pleasant  for  millions  of 
West  Virginians  and  fellow  rural  Americans. 

REA  and  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion program,  coupled  with  the  highly  bene- 
ficial Appalachian  Regional  Development 
program,  have  been  consistently  helpful  ac- 


tivities in  their  applleabUlty  to  West  Virginia. 
This  is  especially  so  as  relates  to  rural  and 
small  town  sections  of  our  Mountain  State. 

In  addition  to  our  bUl  to  amend  the  con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
currently  before  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  I  am  Joined 
with  Senator  James  Pearson  of  Kannaa  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators  in  co^mnsorlng 
Senate  BiU  846,  to  provide  incentives  for 
th;  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  commercial  and  Industrial  estab- 
lishments In  rural  areas;  and  Senate  BUI 
1607,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Rural  Development  Center. 

In  the  furtherance  of  these  legislative 
measures,  we  who  are  coeponsoring  them  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  should  find  and  de- 
clare: 

That  it  is  essential  to  the  national  interest 
to  stimulate  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  rural  areas,  including  farm  com- 
munities and  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  of 
our  country; 

That  a  more  effective  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  rural  areas  of  America  wUl  contribute 
to  a  stronger  and  more  stable  national  econ- 
omy; 

That  successful  nu-al  development  efforts 
wlU  help  to  slow  the  migration  from  rural 
areas  and  thereby  help  to  reduce  the  in- 
creasingly complex  pressures  on  urban  cen- 
ters; and 

That  a  greater  exchange  of  Information 
and  communication  among  the  various  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  whose  activities  are 
related  in  one  way  or  another  with  rural 
development  and  welfare  Is  essential. 

A  comprehensive  continuing  research  and 
information  exchange  program  designed  to 
analyse  the  problem  of  rural  areas  and  the 
inter-relationsblp  between  rural  and  urban 
America — and  to  stimulate  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  rural  areas — should  be 
operated  and  maintained. 

FrarVkly,  I  do  not  believe  enough  has  been 
done  or  is  being  done  to  Increase  the  effective 
use  of  the  hiunan  and  natural  resources  of 
rural  America. 

Nor  has  enough  been  done,  nor  is  there 
sufficient  effort  today  to  slow  the  rural  ovit- 
mlgration  due  to  lack  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  the  rural  areas. 

1  believe  there  has  been — ^through  both 
national  policy  and  practice — an  over-con- 
centration on  solving  urban  and  suburban 
problems  by  over-expanding  procurement  for 
both  the  defense  and  the  space  science  and 
exploration  programs.  Conversely,  we  have 
under-concentrated  on  development  of  the 
less  populated  areas  of  oiu-  Nation. 

Our  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  is  not  perfect, 
but  It  is  a  basis  for  becoming  more  than  a 
biU  for  rural  America. 

It  is  a  measure  not  only  for  the  American 
Farmers  but  for  America's  small  towns,  vU- 
lages  and  growing  communities  that  can  be 
and  ought  to  be  centers  of  growth. 

It  Is  legislation — as  is  our  Rural  Job  De- 
velopment Act  measure — to  promote  bal- 
anced rural-urban  growth  in  our  Nation  at  a 
time  when  we  are  experiencing  one  of  the 
greatest  continuing  mass  migrations  to  our 
cities. 

And  urban  govenunents  are  near  fiscal 
collapse  as  they  try  vainly  to  cope  with  the 
relentless  pressures  of  popiilatlon. 

Meanwhile,  too  many  of  our  rural  areas 
are  in  decaying  condition. 

As  we  focus  on  the  massive  problems  of 
urban  America,  we  too  often  forget  that  niral 
poverty  remains  disproportionately  high. 
Only  part  of  the  reason  is  the  depressed 
farm  economy.  The  highest  levels  of  rural 
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poverty  are  among  those  people  who  are 
not  In  farming. 

The  rural -iirtMUi  migration  has  produced 
these  alarming  statistics : 

73  percent  of  our  population  lives  on  Just 
2  percent  of  the  land. 

Within  30  years.  If  the  trend  should  con- 
tinue, more  than  half  of  our  people  will  be 
living  In  three  huge  metropolitan  regions — 
one  along  the  upper  Atlantic  seaboard,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  Boston;  one  In  the  Oreat 
Lakes  region;  and  the  third  along  the  south- 
ern California  coastline. 

This  migration  is  compounding  both  our 
rural  and  urban  area  problems. 

It  has  placed  enormous  pressvires  on  our 
cities.  Local  urban  governments  are  \inable 
to  keep  pace  with  demands  for  quality  serv- 
ices for  their  rapidly  growing  populations. 

Yes,  the  migration  from  rural  areas  to 
urban  and  suburban  areas  Is  so  over- 
loading the  cities  and  suburbs  that  their 
housing  Is  grossly  Inadequate,  slum  areas 
grow  In  size  and  the  problems  they  create 
keep  multiplying.  City  crime  grows.  The 
drug  problem  gets  worse.  Education  suSers. 
Pollution  and  waste  problems  reach  near- 
intolerable  proportions.  Fuels  and  energy 
conditions  grow  more  and  more  complex  and 
the  power  crisis  becomes  more  acute. 

So.  the  r\iral-tirban  migration  is  creating 
gigantic  metropolitan  disruptions  and  is 
creating  economic  and  social  decay  condi- 
tions In  the  rural  and  small  town  areas. 

Most  tragic  of  all,  the  migration  to  the 
cities  Is  robbing  small  communities  of  their 
most  precious  resources — people — needed  to 
rebuild  and  revitalize  their  communities. 

The  legislation  we  are  developing — mostly 
with  bipartisan  eSort — Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  financing  to  revitalize  o\ir 
;  rural  areas — for  business  and  industrial 
■  •^  development — for  new  payrolls  and  new 
.*'  Jobs — for  better  schools — for  medical  centers 
and  hospitals  closer  to  the  people — for  im- 
proved transport  systems — and  for  desper- 
ately needed  housing.  And  we  need  to  go 
beyond  these  and  see  that  our  rural  areas 
have  Industrial  parks,  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, waste  disposal  plants,  rural  slimx 
clearance,  streets,  p<dice  and  fire  protection, 
and  libraries. 

We  must  revitalize  rural  America. 

We  m\ist  rebuild  rural  opportunity. 

We  believe  the  legislation  we  are  develop- 
ing has  the  potential  for  furthering  this 
revltallzation  and  rebuilding. 

We  must  accomplish  these  objectives  in 
order  to  get  America  moving  again  In  the 
right  direction. 

Improve  rural  America  or  the  consequence 
will  be  such  migration  and  such  population 
over-loading  of  our  cities  that  they  will  be 
strangled. 

This  country  must  have  and  must  experi- 
ence a  better  blending  of  priorities — a  better 
selection  and  ordering  of  priorities. 

Certainly  this  does  not  contemplate  pour- 
ing money  into  cities — especially  into  urban 
alums — while  providing  next  to  nothing  to 
keep  our  rural  areas  from  more  decay  and 
from  attractlvenees  as  places  In  which  to  live 
and  prosper. 

Yes,  we  must  remember,  too.  that  the 
soil — the  earth  from  which  comes  our  sus- 
tenance— Is  critical  to  life. 

Any  concern  foe  the  future  of  America 
must  focus  in  large  part  on  the  condition 
and  treatment  and  development  of  this  basic 
resource — the  land. 

In  the  development  of  our  land  and  water 
resources,  and  In  our  quest  for  quality  life  In 
America,  the  need  for  a  national  commitment 
to  expand  economic,  social,  and  culttiral  op- 
portunities in  the  smaller  towns,  niral  and 
farm  areas  of  our  country  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. 

I  believe  that  our  ability  to  cope  with  en- 
vironmental problems  resulting  from  more 
and  more  people  crowding  Into  too  confined 
metropolitan  areas  will  depend  In  large  part 
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on  the  priority  we  assign  to  revltallzation  of 
our  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 

A  vital  element  in  rural  and  small  commu- 
nity development  will  be  increased  attention 
to  and  more  assistance  for  our  farmers  and, 
in  fact,  for  the  whole  agricultural  conunu- 
nity. 

This  Is  a  significant  challenge — e8|>eclally 
in  West  Virginia.  For,  as  we  know,  groes  farm 
Income  in  West  Virginia  decreased  from  202.7 
million  dollars  in  1951  to  120.1  million  dollars 
in  1968.  During  that  same  period,  farm  in- 
come in  bordering  states  increased.  Addition- 
ally, it  is  necessary  for  us  to  Import  into  West 
Virginia  60  percent  of  the  farm  products  we 
use  while  approximately  20,000  farms  within 
our  State  either  do  not  produce  or  are  totally 
idle. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  with  sufficient  financial  support  and  the 
opportunity  to  utilize  current  farm  tech- 
nology, new  and  expanded  farm  operations  in 
West  Virginia  can  be  successful.  But  progress 
In  this  endeavor  will  require  much  persever- 
ance and  a  strong  commitment. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said:  "When  tUlage 
begins,  other  arts  follow.  The  farmers,  there- 
fore, are  the  founders  of  human  clvUlzatlon." 
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SEGREGATION  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or  oBOBaiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  edi- 
torial from  today's  Columbus  Enquirer 
says  it  all.  The  identity  of  the  person  In- 
volved is  irrelevant  except  for  the  office 
he  holds  and  except  for  the  de  facto 
segregated  position  he  represents. 

The  article  follows: 
IProm  The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer, 
Sept.  8, 1971) 
Stbaicht-Faced  Phont 

With  a  straight  face  XT.S.  Sen.  Adial  Ste- 
venson Jr.,  of  Illinois,  was  mouthing  off  on 
television  Sunday  about  how  desirable  It  is, 
whatever  the  cost,  to  eliminate  "de  Jure"  seg- 
regation. 

It  was  sickening. 

These  facts  exi>OBed  that  phony: 

The  most  segregated  school  system  In 
America  is  located  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  home 
state  of  Illinois.  Although  Chicago  has  a 
black  enrollment  of  316,711  (54.8  percent  of 
that  city's  total  school  enrollment),  a  bare 
3  percent  of  those  black  students  attend 
schools  which  are  predominantly  white. 

But  that's  not  the  worst  of  It. 

Mr.  Stevenson  lives  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  his  own  children  are  enrolled  In 
a  private  school.  Schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  the  way,  are  94.6  black  and 
counting  at  this  writing. 

Timidly  and  apologetically,  a  newsman  on 
the  national  television  panel  asked  Sen 
Stevenson  why  it  Is  that  his  children  are  not 
enrolled  in  the  public  school  system. 

Then  this  great  champion  of  Negro  rights 
mumbled  something  about  inquiring  about 
the  neighborhood  schools  and  finding  them 
to  be  not  very  good.  The  race  Issue,  of  course, 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  a  larger  numbar 
of  black  students  than  does  Georgia,  al- 
though the  percentage  of  Negroes  In  that 
northern  state  la  18,3  compared  with  Geor- 
gia's 33.2  per  cent. 

But  note  how  the  school  desegregation 
records  compare  (and  this  was  last  year) : 

A  total  of  14.3  per  cent  of  black  students 
in  Illinois  was  enrolled  in  predominantly 
white  schools  last  term  compared  to  36.9 


per  cent  of  black  students  enrolled  In  pre- 
dominantly white  Georgia  schools. 

In  Illinois,  60.2  per  cent  of  all  black  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  in  schools  which  were 
90  to  100  per  cent  black  while  in  Georgia 
only  25.4  per  cent  of  all  black  students  were 
in  schools  99  to  100  i>er  cent  black. 

Although  the  figures  won't  be  in  for  a 
while,  the  degree  of  desegregation  In  Georgia 
will  at  least  more  than  double  during  the 
ciirrent  school  term. 

Here  in  Columbus,  the  deseg^gatlon  rate 
will  increase  from  a  point  which  was  more 
than  four  times  Chicago's  to  100  per  cent. 

Does  anyone  want  to  bet  that  desegrega- 
tion In  Mr.  Stevenson's  Illinois  virlll  change 
more  than  a  single  percentage  point? 

In  a  civilized  society  the  most  difficult 
people  to  deal  with  are  those  who  lie  to  them- 
selves and  to  others.  That  precisely  is  what 
Mr.  Stevenson  Is  doing  when  he  talks,  not 
about  improving  education  opportunities  for 
Negroes,  not  even  about  segregation  but, 
about  "de  Jure"  segregation. 

£dr.  Stevenson  knows  very  well  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  thing  as  de  Jure  (which 
means  segregatlMi  by  law)  segregation.  He 
and  others  like  him  piously  salve  their  con- 
sciences by  pretending  that  their  neighbor- 
hood segregation  vras  cavised  by  reasons 
totally  diflwent  from  neghborhood  segrega- 
tion in  the  South. 

One  of  the  few  national -level  voices  from 
the  North  to  publicly  recognize  and  expose 
this  grotesque  hypocrisy  has  been  Sen.  Abra- 
ham Ribicoff  of  Connecticut. 

When  the  phony  Mr.  Stevenson  and  his 
like  friends  are  caught  In  their  own  net — as 
they  are  sure  to  be — they'll  deserve  the 
consequences. 


CODE  OP  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH  CABOUNA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
thought-provoking  colunm  entitled 
"Code  of  Human  Behavior,"  written  by 
the  respected  Columnist  David  Lawrence, 
was  published  in  the  Augusta,  Ga.  Chron- 
icle of  August  28,  1971. 

In  the  column,  Mr.  Lawrence  cited 
President  Richard  Nixon's  speech  before 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  in  New  York  City. 

The  article  delves  into  the  soundness 
of  the  President's  suggestions  to  provide 
some  Federal  programs  to  take  the  finan- 
cial pressure  off  parochial  schools,  which 
are  reportedly  closing  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  day. 

Mr.  Lawrence  also  offers  some  inter- 
esting comments  in  this  general  area, 
especially  sa  to  how  one's  code  of  hu- 
man behavior  is  related  to  religious 
training. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  column  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Com  OP  Human  Behavior 

President  Nixon — in  a  speech  before  the 
supreme  council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
in  New  York  this  month — told  his  audience, 
composed  largely  of  Roman  Catholics,  that 
they  could  count  on  his  help  In  reversing  the 
trend  In  the  experience  of  parochial  schools 
due  to  financial  troubles — the  closing  of 
about  one  every  day. 
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Many  people  are  wondering  If  this  promise 
Is  m  line  with  constitutional  doctrine.  The 
simple  fact,  however,  is  that,  while  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  finance  any  church-related 
schools.  It  can  furnish  money  to  citizens  to 
educate  their  children.  Parents,  of  course, 
can  make  their  own  choice  of  a  public  or  a 
private  school  for  thalr  boys  and  girls  to 
attend. 

On  August  IS,  a  Senate  committee,  for  In- 
stance, approved  legislation  that  would  for 
the  first  time  give  all  young  Americans  the 
right  to  subsidies  for  college  costs  if  their 
families  can't  afford  to  pay  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Under  the  new  plan,  needy  students 
would  be  guaranteed  "entitlement  grants" 
to  cover  half  their  college  expenses  up  to 
•1,400  dollars  a  year,  offset  by  family  con- 
tributions. In  addition  to  the  "entitlement 
grants"  the  same  youngsters  would  also  be 
eligible  for  supplemental  assistance. 

Would  It  be  constitutional  for  such  aid  to 
be  denied  any  student  who  went  to  a  church- 
related  college?  Since  he  or  she  would  make 
the  choice,  the  government  would  have  no 
connection  with  the  admission  of  the  stu- 
dent to  a  particular  college  and  would  be 
dealing  solely  with  the  student  who  was  re- 
ceiving the  grant  or  loan. 

Undoubtedly,  President  Nixon,  when  he 
spoke  of  stopping  the  trend  of  parochial 
school  closings,  had  In  mind  government 
plans  to  make  available  varloiis  aids  to  edu- 
cational institutions  as  a  general  policy.  This 
would  relieve  the  financial  problems  not  only 
of  parochial  schools  or  colleges  with  religious 
affiliations  but  of  all  educational  institu- 
tions. For  money  troubles  have  not  been  con- 
fined Just  to  religious  colleges  and  schools. 
Alumni  throughout  the  country  have  cut 
down  on  their  contributions  to  their  respec- 
tive alma  maters  due  to  economic  conditions 
and  the  diminution  of  profits  in  many  cor- 
porations. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  speech,  before  the 
Knights  of  Columbls,  made  a  broad  defense 
of  the  right  of  groups  to  provide  their  chil- 
dren with  religious  instruction.  But  he  said, 
too,  in  general  comment: 

"We  must  see  to  It  that  otir  children  are 
provided  with  the  moral  »nd  spiritual  and 
religious  values  so  necessary  to  a  great  peo- 
ple in  great  times." 

Mr.  Nixon  might  some  day  make  a  speech 
about  the  vast  number  of  children  in  Amer- 
ica who  grow  up  without  any  religious  train- 
ing whatsoever  because  of  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  parents.  As  population  has  ex- 
panded, crime  has  substantially  increased, 
and  It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  young  peo- 
ple are  participants  in  criminal  acts.  Should 
they  not  have  been  taught  at  an  early  age 
respect  for  human  life  and  property?  What  Is 
the  explanation  for  the  widespread  use  of 
deadly  weapons?  Has  society  been  neglectful? 

Public  schools  should  not  be  required  to 
teach  any  religion,  but  certainly  they  could 
explain  what  morality  means  and  what  a 
law-sJ3ldlng  citizen's  duty  is  as  a  peaceful 
member  of  the  community.  There  Is  a  need 
for  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  citlzenahlp.  Last  week  Pope  Paul 
VI,  in  a  talk  to  an  audience  at  hla  eatate 
In  Italy,  declared: 

"If  everyone  wants  to  do  as  be  pleases  on 
the  pretext  of  liberty,  then  we  will  easily 
come  to  the  decadence  of  civil  aoclety  orga- 
nized as  a  state." 

The  Pope  added  that  It  Is  easy  to  see  how 
liberty  could  degenerate  Into  disorder  and 
how  Individualism  oould  evolve  into  selflab- 
ness  and  sodal  cmifualon.  He  further  said 
that,  while  it  is  true  oonsdence  must  be 
oneiB  guide,  "conscience  Itaelf  must  be  guided 
by  the  science  of  things  both  divine  and 
human."  He  concluded  the  concept  this  way: 

It  Is  true  that  liberty  must  be  able  to  op- 
erate without  obstacles,  but  It  must  be  di- 
rected toward  good,  and  this  direction  la 
called  sense  of  responsibility.  It  Is  oallad 
duty. 
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"It  U  true  also  that  liberty  Is  a  peracmal 
right,  but  It  cannot  fail  to  respect  the  rights 
of  others.  It  cannot  be  divorced  from  char- 
ity." 

This  Is  a  lesson  that  oould  be  taken  to 
heart  by  every  sect  and  nationality,  for  it 
conoerxu  the  oode  of  human  behavior  which 
is  so  often  violated  nowadays.  One  wonders 
whether  In  all  schools  at  least  these  funda- 
mentals should  be  emphasized  in  order  to 
bring  forth  a  new  generation  of  responsible 
Individuals. 


PERNICIOUS  ILLUSION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF  CAUVOaNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fic- 
tion being  promoted  by  the  administra- 
tion that  the  United  States  can  pursue 
what  is  known  as  a  "two  China"  policy 
reached  a  climax  with  the  annoimcement 
by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  that  the 
United  States  will  support  the  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  while 
at  the  same  time  opposing  the  expulsion 
of  our  long-time  ally,  the  Republic  of 
China. 

Both  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  gone  on  rec- 
ord many  times  to  the  effect  that  no 
nation  can  recognize  both  of  them  as  the 
legitimate  government  of  China.  Peking's 
price  for  diplomatic  recognition  is  that 
the  nation  wishing  to  have  a  Chinese 
Communist  diplomatic  presence  in  their 
nation  must  acknowledge  the  territory  of 
the  Republic  of  China  as  "an  inalienable 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China."  The  Republic  of  China 
naturally  considers  this  an  unfriendly 
act. 

Incredibly  enough,  within  the  last  year 
both  Canada  and  Italy  have  srielded  to 
Peking's  demands  that  they  recognize  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  part 
of  Chinese  Communist  territory,  in  order 
to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Reds. 

The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Red  Chinese  Army,  at  the  44th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  on  August  1  of  this 
yecur — ^less  than  3  wedcs  after  the  an- 
noimcement of  President  Nixon's  forth- 
coming visit  to  Peking — reemphasized 
that  the  Maoist  armed  forces  are  deter- 
mined to  liberate — conquer — the  R^mb- 
11c  of  China.  This  was  in  addition  to 
demanding  that  all  U.S.  forces  withdraw 
not  only  from  Vietnam  but  from  Korea, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand, 
and  echoed  recoit  statements  by  Chou 
En-lal  to  the  effect  that  Red  China  is 
determined  to  annex  the  Roniblic  of 
China  and  that  there  can  be  no  real  "nor- 
malization of  relations"  between  Com- 
munist China  and  the  United  States  imtll 
we  acknowledge  their  right  to  do  this, 
either  outright  or  de  facto. 

This  demonstrated  unalterable  hostil- 
ity between  the  Communists  and  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  makes  a  "two  China" 
policy  both  impossUde  and  absurd.  The 
admlnlBtratton  knows  full  well  that  what 
we  are  really  doing  is  nothbig  leas  than 
alining  ourselves  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
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munlsts  against  Nationalist  China.  But 
the  administration  also  knows  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  people 
would  strongly  opixse  this  course  of  ac- 
tion once  they  understood  that  this  is 
what  we  are  really  doing. 

Recent  public  opinion  polls  have  re- 
vealed an  eztremdy  interoting  phencMn- 
enon  which  has  not  escaped  the  eyes  of 
the  administration's  political  strategists. 
Surveys  taken  by  the  Opinion  Research 
Corp.  have  shown  that  while  a  little  over 
40  percent  of  the  American  pec^le  favor 
admitting  Red  China  to  Xht  United  Na- 
tions and  about  42  percent  oppose  it,  two- 
thirds  of  the  40  percent  who  are  generally 
in  favor  of  admitting  Red  China  to  the 
UJ7.  are  opposed  to  Red  China's  admis- 
sion if  it  leads  to  the  elimination  of  the 
Republic  of  China  from  that  body.  In 
other  words,  when  the  inesci^xUsle  real- 
ity of  what  will  happen  should  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  ^dn  UJT.  membership 
is  included  as  an  alternative  from  which 
to  choose,  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple are  opposed. 

Well  aware  of  this,  the  administration 
has  conjured  up  the  "two  Chinas"  myth 
to  hide  reality,  hoping  to  stifle  opposi- 
tion at  hc»ne  until  it  is  too  late  for  any 
opposition  to  influence  the  course  of 
events — until  we  wake  up  one  day  to  real- 
ize that  we  have  allowed  fourteen  mil- 
lion more  people  to  fall  into  Communist 
slavery  by  abandoning  them  and  making 
friends  with  their  deadliest  enemies.  No 
doubt  the  architects  of  the  administra- 
tion's Red  China  policy  expect  that  when 
Nationalist  China  becomes  the  Latvia  of 
Asia,  those  who  might  have  stood  ih) 
against  this  surrender  will,  by  their 
silence,  have  become  accomplices  in  the 
deed,  and  will  hold  their  peace  in  shame. 

After  all,  it  was  inevitable,  was  it  not? 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   ICONTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Exposure  for  'Nominees' "  pub- 
lished In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
July  10,  1971,  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
It  is  in  support  of  Senate  Resolution  113, 
which  would  establish  a  special  Senate 
committee  to  investigate  the  concentra- 
tion of  economic  and  financial  power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

KxposusK  Foa  "NoMimxs" 

The  other  day  Senator  Ijee  Metoalf  of  Mon- 
tana began  a  speech  In  the  Senate  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Praaldent.  Aftoo,  Byeco,  Cadoo  Beboo, 
Xrtoo,  nvoo,  Flooo,  Foroo,  Oepco,  Nlnco, 
Ootoo  ..."  He  went  on  to  explain  that  the 
names  were  not  some  "space  age  counting 
system"  but  "street  names"  used  by  the 
Prudential  Instiranoe  Oo.  of  Amerloa  to  "hide 
some  of  Its  IntereatB."  In  other  words,  they 
were  subaldiartea  through  which  the  glaxkt  In- 
surance company  oould  Inveat  In  real  estate 
or  purchase  stock  without  calling  attention 
to  Itself. 

The  use  of  "street  names"  (or  "nominsea" 
as  they  are  technically  called)  la  not 
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Mtflly  evil,  to  be  eure,  but  It  1a  an  example 
of  bow  bualneaaea  make  It  dllBcult  to  un- 
ravel tbe  tangles  ot  corporate  ownership  and 
flnanctal  control.  The  situation  has  become 
increasingly  complicated  In  recent  years  with 
the  formation  of  conglomerate  enterprlsea 
composed  of  a  number  of  subsidiaries  en- 
gaged In  a  wide  range  of  activities.  How  many 
persona,  for  example,  realize  that  Six  Flags 
Over  Mld-Amerlca,  which  opened  here  re- 
cently. Is  a  subsidiary  of  the  bankrupt  Penn 
Central  Ballroad? 

The  process  of  Identifying  corporations  and 
banks  doing  business  through  nominees  can 
be  eased  a  great  deal  If  one  has  access  to  a 
tightly  held  directory  prepared  by  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Corporate  Secretaries,  Inc. 
Senator  Metcalf  performed  a  public  service 
when  he  had  the  directory  read  into  the  June 
34  Congressional  Record,  so  that  the  key  to 
the  "corporate  code"  could  be  available  to 
citizens  working  for  corporate  responsibility 
and  consumer  groups.  In  doing  so  he  noted 
that  the  society  had  recently  refused  to  make 
the  directory  available  to  a  lawyer  for  an 
Arizona  consumers  group  and  the  editor  of 
a  Virginia  newspaper  on  the  ground  that  the 
directory  was  distributed  only  to  the  so- 
ciety's membership,  which  Is  also  a  secret 
from  the  general  public. 

The  Senator's  decision  to  make  the  list  a 
matter  of  public  record  Is  part  of  his  con- 
tinuing campaign  to  encourage  the  Senate 
to  conduct  a  detailed  investigation  into  cor- 
porate ownership  and  the  concentration  of 
economic  and  financial  power.  The  last  time 
anything  similar  was  undertaken  was  some 
30  years  ago,  when  the  specialized  meaning 
of  the  word  "conglomerate"  applied  to  zool- 
ogy and  geology  and  not  to  economics. 

It  Is  long  past  time  for  the  Congress  and 
the  American  public  to  take  another  close 
look  into  the  structure  of  American  business. 
Until  that  happens,  there  is  no  one  who  can 
give  an  adequate  answer  to  Senator  Metcalfs 
question:  "Who  owns  America?" 


NIXON'S  FALSE  ECONOMY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OV   LOTnBIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
strsmgest  coincidences  of  history  will  oc- 
cur in  this  House  tomorrow — the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  scheduled  to 
address  a  Joint  session  of  the  Congress, 
ostensibly  in  an  appeal  for  our  support 
of  his  wage-price  freeze,  to  call  on  us  to 
urge  the  people  to  tighten  their  belts  to 
save  the  American  economy  and 
strengthen  the  work  ethic,  yet  this  same 
President  has  approved  at  a  reported  cost 
of  upward  of  2.5  billion  of  U.S.  dollars 
the  construction  In  the  Soviet  Union  by 
Mack  Truck.  Inc.,  of  the  world's  largest 
truck  factory  that  will  produce  trucks 
that  could  be  used  for  Commimist  mili- 
tary forces  anywhere  aroimd  the  world 
including  the  transporting  of  materials 
to  North  Vietnam  to  flght  Americans. 

Charity,  or  so  we  teach  our  kids,  begins 
at  home;  seemingly,  the  administration 
either  does  not  realize  this  or  is  deliber- 
ately setting  out  to  undermine  the  Na- 
tion's economy  while  all  the  time  appeal- 
ing to  our  people  to  tighten  thehr  belts 
supposedly  to  save  our  economy.  In  real- 
ity, the  President  is  coming  to  Congress 
to  ask  us  to  back  him  as  he  squeezes  the 
American  taxpayer  while  furthering  the 
economy  of  our  sworn  enemy — the  Com- 
munists of  Soviet  Russia. 
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I,  for  one,  feel  that  this  Is  false  econ- 
omy since  the  problem  lies  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  not  with  the  people.  I  ques- 
tion supporting  the  President's  program 
until  he  puts  his  own  house  in  order, 
which  includes  doing  something  about 
siHJh  anti-American  activities  as  the 
Mack  Truck  plan  to  build  the  largest 
truck  factory  In  the  world  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, giving  not  only  the  tools  of  produc- 
tion to  the  Communists  but  also  the  Jobs. 

I  Include  a  related  news  article  detail- 
ing the  facts  of  this  American  move  to 
save  the  Russian  economy  in  the  Rkcoro 
at  this  point: 

[Frtm  the  Houston  Tribune,  Aug.  la,  1971] 

M*CK  HXAD  JSXFUam  HMD  T*UCK«  TO  TAF 

Newspapers  have  distorted  the  cost  of  Bfack 
IVucks  preliminary  agreement  to  construct  a 
plant  on  the  Kama  River  near  Moscow.  It 
Isnt  a  »700  million  contract,  as  reported— 
"lats  Just  for  machinery.  The  total  cost  of 

-SJi"*''**'*  "^^^  »>•  upwards  of  M.6  bUllon 

ThU  was  one  of  the  points  made  by  Zenon 
Oayton  Raymond  Hansen,  president  of  Mack 
Trucks,  Inc.,  when  he  agreed  to  an  interview 
July  20  with  two  representatives  of  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom,  which  has  been  pro- 
teeUng  in  Houston  and  around  the  nation 
over  the  preliminary  agreement  to  build 
trucks  for  the  Russians. 

YAF  representatives  were  Thomas  P.  Walsh 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  CouncU  chairman  of 
YAF,  and  Bob  Mofflt,  a  national  board  mem- 
ber. The  session  took  place  In  Hansen's  office 
In  Allentown,  Pa. 

rauTzifa 
^^  The  YAF  members  described  Hansen  as  «1, 
"graying  with  the  mien  of  a  downhomer." 

For  openers,  they  asked  him  why  the  agree- 
ment was  considered.  Hansen  asserted  "the 
poUtlcal  leadership"  in  this  country  had 
faUed  in  dealing  with  the  Russians  and  that 
"businessmen  can  work  out  an  understand- 
ing." 

Mofflt  reported.  "He  told  us  that  Russia's 
population  and  manpower  were  short  and  be- 
cause of  this  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  desire 
to  start  World  War  m.  As  Ron  Docksal,  our 
national  president,  would  say,  this  Is  nothing 
leas  than  a  severance  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  reality." 

Hansen  did  say  that  In  his  meetings  with 
the  Russians  he  found  them  uncooperative. 
Asked  If  the  trucks  would  be  used  on  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail  for  supplying  North  Viet- 
nam with  materials  to  flght  Americans, 
Hansen  responded  "anything  Is  conceivable." 
Later  he  said  he  hadn't  discussed  the  poe- 
BlbUlty  with  the  Russians  and  added  "we 
cant  get  no  assurances." 

In  his  discussions  eoncemlng  the  agree- 
ment Itself,  Hansen  "downgraded  Soviet  tech- 
nological capabUltles,  arguing  that  their  sub- 
ways and  their  space  efforts  are  the  only  ad- 
vances they  have  made.  Hansen  discounted 
the  ability  of  the  Soviets  to  turn  out  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  trucks  saying  there  was 
less  roadway  In  Russia  than  New  Jersey," 
Mofflt  said. 

Hansen  told  the  YAF  representatives  that 
"fear"  is  the  cause  of  America's  military 
budget,  "Implying  that  fear  Is  unjustified," 
BCofltt  reported.  He  then  went  on  to  argue 
that  Interesting  theory  that  the  United  States 
was  Just  as  guiltj  as  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
Cold  War. 


He  told  them  that  Leonard  Woodcock,  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union, 
praised  the  Idea  of  Mack  building  trucks  for 
the  Soviets. 

The  YAF  representatives  were  told  by  Han- 
sen that  he  was  Just  as  patriotic  as  they  are 
and  recaUed  for  them  that  Mack  trucks  are 
painted  red,  white  and  blue.  WaUb  responded 
that  patriotic  advertising  and  the  preliminary 
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agreement  that  Mack  had  reached  with  the 
Sovleu  was  not  analogous  and  of  different 
gravity. 

The  46-mlnute  Interview  left  nothing  un- 
changed except  that  Hansen  said  YAF  should 
concern  itself  with  other  subjects  than  with 
Mack  Trucks. 

FICKgriNO 

Two  days  after  the  interview,  on  July  23, 
YAF  members  were  picketing  Mack  Trucks  In 
Allentown  when  Hansen  directed  his  security 
force  to  bring  Mofflt  to  him.  Mofflt  said  Han- 
sen used  "a  strong  tone  of  voice"  In  this  in- 
terview, objecting  to  the  YAF  handbUls  about 
Mack  Trucks  bringing  greater  freedom  to 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Hansen  said, 
"these  are  questions  for  government,  not 
Mack  Trucks,"  Mofflt  reported. 

"His  approach  seems  to  be:  look,  you  fine, 
nice.  Idealistic  kids,  worry  about  other  things 
and  leave  my  company  alone,  and  he  Is  sensi- 
tive about  his  patriotism,"  Mofflt  included. 

However,  the  twosome  forgot  to  ask  Hansen 
If  company  advertising  In  this  country  will  be 
repeated  if  the  deal  goes  though  with  Russia. 
Each  new  truck  that  leaves  Mack's  assembly 
lines  has  a  folder  on  "How  to  Honor  and  Dis- 
play the  Flag"  In  the  glove  compartment. 

And  all  newly  purchased  trucks  as  they  are 
being  driven  to  their  buyers  in  the  United 
States,  carry  a  fiag  poster-decal  on  each  door 
which  reads  "Another  Mack  To  Work  for  a 
Better  UJ3JL" 


SUGAR  BEET  INDUSTRY  FLOURISH- 
ING IN  COLUMBIA  BASIN 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 


OF  WASBIMOTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6,  1971 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  the  agricultural 
dustry  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Washington  has  di- 
versified greatly.  Due  largely  to  the  im- 
pact of  irrigation,  many  crops  which 
could  not  be  grown  in  the  area  pre- 
viously now  flourish. 

An  example  of  this  diversification  is  the 
growth  of  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  the 
Columbia  Basin.  The  Utah  &  Idaho  Sugar 
Co.  opened  a  processing  plant  in  the  city 
of  Moses  Lake  in  1953,  and  recently  U.  k 
I.  announced  at  its  annual  stockholders 
meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City  that  this  fac- 
tory will  soon  become  the  largest  sugar 
beet  processing  plant  in  the  country. 

The  projected  multimillion-dollar  ex- 
pansion of  the  Moses  Lake  plant  will  give 
it  a  capacity  of  11,500  tons  of  sugar  beets 
In  time  for  the  1972  crop.  When  current 
construction  is  completed  the  plant's 
capacity  will  be  8,500  tons  a  day.  When 
the  factory  went  into  operation  in  1953, 
it  could  slice  but  2,000  tons  a  day.  Such 
progress  is  outstanding. 

As  U.  I[  I.  has  prospered,  so  has  the 
Columbia  Basin  and  the  entire  Fourth 
District.  Last  year's  plant  expansion  al- 
lowed the  company  to  contract  about  15 
percent  more  acreage  in  the  basin  and 
the  Yakima  Valley,  and  prospects  for  the 
future  are  even  brighter,  especially  with 
the  recent  announcement  of  the  drtunatic 
plant  expansion. 

I  should  like  to  offer  congratulations 
to  the  Utah  k  Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  Its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Rowland  M.  Cannon,  and  the 
sugar  beet  growers  of  the  Columbia 
Basin,  for  their  remarkable  progress  in 
such  a  short  time. 
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DAY-CARE  SURGICAL  CENTER 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  particularly  appropriate  that,  as  we 
recognize  the  date  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Nation  be  made  aware 
of  the  steps  taken  by  doctors  to  preserve 
the  Independence  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion while  raising  the  standard  of  health 
care,  yet  lowering  its  cost.  I  am  indeed 
proud  that  these  doctors  as  well  as  the 
President  are  my  constituents. 

I  believe  It  is  also  fitting  at  this  time 
to  restate  a  paragraph  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence: 

That  all  men  are  created  equal:  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights;  that  among  these,  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Worthy  of  note  once  more  Is  the  fact 
tliat  the  health  industry  will  soon  not 
only  be  the  largest  in  the  country  but  will 
surpass  the  Pentagon  in  expenditures.  I 
therefore  feel  that  any  method  of  con- 
trolling costs  while  rendering  quality 
medical  care,  yet  preserving  the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  both  physicians  and  pa- 
tients alike,  deserves  our  thoughtful 
consideration. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  respect- 
fully bring  to  your  attention  the  program 
that  the  doctors  of  the  Santa  Ana  Medi- 
cal Arts  Complex  have  and  are  currently 
in  the  progress  of  achieving  along  these 
lines. 

In  their  existing  teedical  arts  complex 
of  some  80  physicians  and  20  dentists, 
they  are  building  a  surglcenter  patterned 
after  one  operational  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
This  Is  a  day-care  surgical  center  where 
patients  enter  in  the  morning  for  surgery, 
are  under  medical  observation  during  the 
day,  and  discharged  home  that  night. 
Cases  such  as  tonsillectomies,  hemior- 
rhaphes,  dental  extraction,  revision  of 
scars,  cataract  extraction,  and  so  forth, 
are  handled  here.  When  necessary,  they 
may  be  transferred  to  an  acute-care  hos- 
pital if  complications  ensue.  Surgicenters 
in  operation  have  dropped  hospital  costs 
on  an  average  of  40  to  60  percent  with  no 
compromise  of  quality  or  safety. 

Longer  range  plaois  anticipate  the  use 
of  extended-care  facilities  which  should 
reduce  even  further  the  costs  of  hos- 
pitalization. Currently,  hospital  room 
and  board  care  costs  $57  and  up  daily 
while  extended  care  facilities  average 
$37.50  a  day.  Many  of  our  older  patients 
after  surgery  require  little  more  than 
room  and  board  care  with  a  minimum  of 
nursing  and  medical  help.  Such  centers 
conveniently  located  adjacent  to  surgi- 
centers and  physicians  ofBces  offer  the 
promise  of  a  considerable  saving  to  pa- 
tients financially,  saving  to  phsrsicians 
of  time,  and  even  to  hospitals  by  pre- 
venting costly  and  unnecessary  acute- 
care  construction. 

I  might  add  that  these  same  physi- 
cians are  developing  an  association  for 
the  practice  of  medicine;  which  offers 
the  primary  care  of  family  physician  a 
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continued  proper  and  Important  role  in 
the  private-practice,  team  health-care 
delivery  system. 

This  association  will  consist  of  those 
physicians  who  desire  to  participate  in  a 
program  to  provide  comprehensive  serv- 
ices including  hospital  as  well  as  out- 
patient services  for  a  fixed  prepaid  an- 
nual fee.  Those  who  prefer  to  continue 
in  solo  practice  will  not  be  disturbed  in 
any  way.  The  objective  is  to  permit  the 
provider  as  well  as  the  consumer  a  choice, 
which,  in  our  view,  makes  the  program 
workable. 

Exploratory  discussions  have  been 
initiated  with  Blue  Cross  of  Southern 
California  and  Bayly,  Martin  &  Fay,  Inc., 
a  firm  Involved  in  arranging  contracts 
with  providers  of  health  service  on  a 
direct  capitation  basis.  These  discus- 
sions have  been  very  fruitful  and  all 
parties  will  enthusiastically  continue  to 
attempt  to  solve  the  problems  in  a  ra- 
tional and  orderly  maimer. 

Additionally,  the  establishment  of  a 
multiphasic  screening  facility  will  be 
available  for  annual  physicals  and  for 
preventive  health  care.  This  facility  can 
be  utilized  by  physicians  whose  practices 
are  not  associated  with  the  Santa  Ana 
Medical  Arts  and  represents  a  commu- 
nity medical  service. 

Slated  as  an  even  later  addition  to  this 
modem  health-care  deUvery  system  is  a 
low-cost  motel  for  ambulatory  patients. 
This  will  be  utilized  for  patients  with 
transportation  problems,  those  living 
alone  and  needing  daily  visits  for  a 
short  time— change  of  dressing,  and  so 
forth — temporary  special  diet  supervi- 
sion— diabetics  eating  at  the  extended- 
care  facility — and  ambulatory  patients 
requiring  tests  over  several  days  time. 

These  physicians  have  long  been  study- 
ing the  problems  of  the  current  system. 
Together  with  the  hospitals  and  the  in- 
surance industry,  they  are  now  at  the 
point  to  make  changes  in  an  orderly  and 
systematic  manner  which,  in  their  own 
small  way,  will  continue  to  solve  the 
health-care  problems  of  the  citizens  in 
their  community. 

They  are  not  alone.  Many  others  are 
also  devoting  time,  energy  and  financial 
resources  in  an  all  out  effort  to  improve 
the  health-care  system. 

The  free  enterprise  system,  wWch  built 
the  greatest  health -care  system  in  the 
world,  is  still  able  to  improve  on  that 
system  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  is 
very  important  that  we  keep  in  mind  the 
freedom  of  both  provider  and  consumer 
in  the  spirit  of  our  Founding  Fathers  on 
that  July  4,  of  so  many  years  ago. 


CONSTITUENTS'   ANSWERS   TO  IN- 
DOCHINA'S  INVOLVEMENT 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF   WASROfCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing recent  months  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  been  called  upon  to 
support  or  oppose  resolutions  dealing 
with  this  Nation's  militaiy  involvement 
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in  Indochina,  such  as  setting  withdrawal 
dates  and  conditions,  have  not  really 
known  for  certain  how  their  constituen- 
cies would  want  them  to  vote. 

I  have  approached  this  problem  with 
great  concern,  wanting  to  avoid  any 
hasty  or  impetuous  commitments  and, 
while  dissatisfied  with  the  President's  ap- 
parent slowness  in  keeping  his  pledge  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnson,  being  reluctant 
to  support  any  act  which  might  tie  his 
hands  unnecessarily  or  unwittingly  force 
him  into  some  compromised  position.  Re- 
cently, however,  I  sent  a  newsletter  to 
each  local  postal  patron  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  included  in  it  a  ques- 
tionnaire on  the  subject  of  withdrawal 
from  Indochina.  I  made  every  attempt  to 
prepare  questions  which  would  not  be 
"loaded"  with  catch  phrases  or  political 
words  or  connotations.  I  felt  that  I  could 
not,  without  such  a  poll,  be  reasonably 
certain  of  how  my  constituency  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  felt  on 
this  subject. 

The  response  to  the  four  questions  I 
asked  is  illuminating.  The  questions,  and 
the  percentage  of  the  responses  each  re- 
ceived, are  listed  below : 

1.  We  should  announce  now  that  we  will 
totally  withdraw  from  Indochina  by  De- 
cember 31,  1971,  or  sooner  If  possible,  and 
totally  keep  that  commitment — 49  % . 

2.  We  should  continue  our  present  accel- 
erated rate  of  withdrawal  and  make  no  an- 
nouncement at  this  time,  but  attempt  com- 
plete withdrawal  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  Vietnam  elections  this  fall — 27%. 

3.  We  should  announce  we  will  attempt  to 
withdraw  by  the  end  of  1972 — 2%. 

4.  We  should  make  no  announcement  and 
continue  to  meet  military  and  political  slt\uk- 
tlons  as  they  arise — 22%  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the  people 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  overwhelmingly 
favor  withdrawal  at  the  end  of  this  year 
or  certainly  by  next  spring.  Many  who 
voted  for  option  No.  2  struck  out  the 
expression  "after  the  Vietnam  elections 
this  fall."  It  is  also  clear  from  many  com- 
ments that  the  return  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  no  later  than  withdrawal  is  an 
absolutely  nonnegotiable  requirement.  I 
have  always  assumed  this,  but  many 
comments  reinforced  my  assumption. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  thousands 
of  returns  that  I  have  received  reflect  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District.  From  the  flrat 
day  that  returns  started  coming  in  until 
the  last,  the  results  were  essentially  con- 
sistent. In  addition,  they  were  consistent 
from  county  to  county  in  the  large  rural 
areas  of  southeastern  Washington— al- 
lowing for  slight  differences  from  one 
community  to  the  next  in  social  and 
political  makeup.  It  is  also  striking  that 
these  results  correspond  closely  with  the 
results  of  similar  polls  conducted  by  Gal- 
lup and  Harris. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  results  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Wash- 
ington, a  rural  agrlculUiral  area  in  the 
Far  West,  are  added  emphasis  that  this 
Congress  should  take  every  reasonable 
and  responsible  step  within  its  means  to 
encourage  and  support  the  President  in 
early  withdrawal  of  all  American  mlll- 
tat7  involvement  from  Indochina. 
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THE  FISCAL  PLIOHT  OF 
AMERICAN  CITIES 


HON.  HOWARD  H.  RAKER,  JR. 


or  TSf 
IN  THE  SENATTS  OF  THI  UNITED  8TATBB 

Friday,  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  the  92d 
Congress  proceeds  with  Its  consideration 
of  various  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals now  pending,  It  Is  of  the  greatest 
Importance,  in  my  Judgment,  that  we  try 
to  achieve  a  balanced  view  of  the  various 
fiscal  needs  of  various  lev^  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  recently  had  brought  to  my  attention 
a  paper  prepared  by  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  the  D.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  the  International  City  Management 
Association,  called  The  Fiscal  Plight 
of  American  Cities.  Although  serious 
fiscal  di£Dcultles  are  by  no  means  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  Nation's 
cities — all  of  our  State  and  county  gov- 
ernments are  in  similar  straits — there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  more 
acute  problems  are  to  be  found  in  major 
urban  areas.  When  Mayor  Oibson  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  during 
revenue  sharing  hearings  recently,  his 
description  of  the  situation  in  his  city  of 
Newark  was  quite  literally  aiHMdhns- 

Along  with  State  and  county  govern- 
ments, the  Nation's  cities  clearly  deserve 
a  major  share  of  the  revenues  proposed 
to  be  shared.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  report  mtitled  "The  Fiscal 
Plight  of  American  Cities"  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro 
at  this  point: 

Thx  Fiscal  Pligrt  op  AicnucAif  Cims, 
Jxnn  1071 

THE  PLIOHT 

A  fundamental  premlu  underlying  the 
American  federal  system  Is  tlie  concept  that 
government  must  remain  close  to  the  people 
It  serves.  Within  this  system  It  la  the  cities 
which  are  most  directly  In  contact  with  the 
people  and  should,  therefore,  be  the  units  of 
government  most  responsive  to  their  needs. 
Tbia  crucial  role  Implies  that  the  cities  have 
the  resources — and  the  capabilities — for 
meeting  these  needs. 

America's  cities  are  being  squeezed  In  a 
financial  vice  as  never  before  since  the  Oreat 
Depression :  one  jaw  of  the  vice  Is  the  rapidly 
Increasing  service  needs  of  America's  urban 
areas;  the  other  jaw  Is  the  Inability  of  many 
cities  to  raise  the  revenues  required  to  main- 
tain even  their  present  degree  of  health. 

The  Irony  of  this  situation  Is  that  within 
their  boundaries  resides  the  economic  power 
necessary  to  resolve  this  problem,  power 
which    unfortunately,  the  cities  canAot  tap. 

The  practical  Implications  of  this  fiscal 
squeeze  on  cities  are  chillingly — though  ac- 
curately— described  by  William  Coleman,  un- 
til recently  Director  of  ACIR,  as  follows: 

Within  metropolitan  areas,  over  80  percent 
of  the  nation's  bank  accounts  are  located; 
over  three-quarters  of  Federal  personal  In- 
come taxes  are  coUected;  and  80  percent  or 
more  of  the  value  added  by  manufacture  oc- 
curs. At  the  same  time  In  these  same  areas 
local  government  faces  its  fiercest  challenge 
with  Increased  crime  and  delinquency; 
schools  that  are  becoming  jungles  of  terror; 
neighborhoods  that  are  blighted;  poverty  and 
disease  that  are  rampant  and  with  millions 
of  our  citizens  feeling  completely  alienated 
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from  thrtr  local  government.  Above  all,  In 
these  metropoUtan  areas,  the  doctrine  of 
ordered  liberty  Is  most  seriously  challenged.* 

As  a  concrete  example,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
reflects  the  direction  In  which  most  American 
cltlee  are  moving.  Mayor  Oibson  deeorlbes  the 
severity  and  magnitude  of  the  problems  he 
faces  daily: 

"One  out  of  every  three  residents  of  Newark 
is  receiving  some  form  of  public  assistance. 

"14%  of  Newark's  labor  force  ta  imem- 
ployed;  another  2fi%  is  either  underem- 
ployed or  underutilized. 

"20,000  of  Newark's  400.000  citizens  are  ad- 
dicted to  drugs;  rehabilitation  and  treatment 
centers  care  for  only  7%  of  those  addicted. 

"Newark's  crime  rate,  and  oiir  per  capita 
incidence  of  venereal  disease  and  Infant  mor- 
tality, are  among  the  highest  In  the  nation. 

"35%  of  our  housing  stock  Is  substandard." 

To  cope  with  these  problems,  Mayor  Olbeon 
has  carefully  designed  his  budget.  Its  ramifi- 
cations for  1971  are  as  follows: 

"The  1971  budget  represents  a  25%  increase 
over  our  1970  budget;  this  increase  will  sim- 
ply maintain  essential  municipal  services  at 
1970  levels. 

"We  must  rely  upon  our  local  property  tax 
for  66%  of  our  revenues.  In  a  city  where  we 
already  have  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
confiscatory  rates  In  the  country,  we  were 
forced  to  raise  the  rate  of  taxation  this  year 
by  almost  10%.  This  Increase  means  that  an 
owner  of  a  $30,000  home  will  pay  about 
91,860  in  annual  property  taxes.  We  have 
reached  a  point  where  our  property  tax  has 
only  hastened  the  flight  of  Industry,  com. 
merce.  and  the  remaining  middle  class 
homeowners  out  of  Newark.  The  excessive 
rates  we  are  forced  to  Impose  have  actually 
been  the  cause  of  abandonment,  deteriora- 
tion, and  a  decline  In  our  tax  base.  The  stark 
reality  finds  buildings  being  abandoned  at 
the  clip  of  one  a  day. 

"The  simple  truth  is  that  the  local  prop- 
erty tax  was  never  designed  to  deal  with  the 
enormous  social  and  economic  problems 
which  now  confront  urban  America.  Not  only 
toMst  we  use  this  inelastic  source  of  revenue 
to  keep  pace  with  the  Inflationary  spiral  of 
maintaining  such  essential  services  as  police 
protection  and  garbage  removal .  but  we  must 
also  rely  upon  the  property  tax  to  support 
major  new  endeavors  such  as  drug  education, 
rehabilitation  clinics,  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs,  summer  recreational  pro- 
grams, and  urban  renewal." 

The  point  Is  that  the  dilemma  of  Newark 
is  not  of  Its  own  making.  Newark  city  gov- 
ernment is  not  responsible  for  Its  condition; 
It  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  situation  and 
remains  powerless  to  reclttfy  It. 

The  causes  of  the  plight — for  other  cltlee 
as  well  as  Newark — lie  In  large  part  with  the 
programs  and  policies  of  other  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. "Hie  need  for  vastly  Increased  mu- 
nicipal services,  for  example,  has  been  stim- 
ulated by  nearsighted  federal  programs: 

1.  The  naUonal  farm  pc41cy  disinherited 
millions  of  farm  families,  driving  masses  of 
them  Into  already  crowded  cities.  At  the  same 
time,  the  fragmentation  of  the  national  wel- 
fare system  not  only  allowed  a  Southern 
state  to  pay  one-sixth  as  much  for  relief  as 
New  York,  but  trapped  many  of  the  poor  in 
the  cities'  most  squalid  slums. 

2.  FHA  policies  contributed  to  urban 
^rawl  by  subsidizing  more  than  ten  times 
as  many  units  of  housing  In  the  suburbs  than 
in  the  inner  city. 

3.  The  national  highway  program  further 
stimulated  the  suburban  exodus,  bisecting 
cities  with  concrete,  subsidizing  oongeetlon 
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and  poUuUon.  and  Ignoring  the  need  for  tir- 
ban  mass  transit. 

In  this  way,  national  policies  not  only 
failed  to  stem  the  deterioration  of  our  na- 
tion's cities,  they  partially  caused  it. 

Of  even  greater  Importance — Indeed  ths 
crux  of  the  plight  Itself— has  been  the  rela- 
tion of  the  cities  to  their  state  governments. 
Cities  are  not  sovM«lgn  entitles  as  are  the 
federal  and  state  governments,  but  rather 
are  creatures  of  the  sutes.  As  such,  they  are 
wholly  dependent  uptHi  the  states  for  their 
powers — with  the  following  consequences: 

"Most  .  .  .  state  governments  have  been 
hesitant  If  not  fearful  In  grasping  the  xirban 
needle.  The  road  to  the  present  urban  hell 
was  paved  with  many  major  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  that  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  states.  Cities  and  suburbs,  counties, 
townships  and  boroughs  alike,  are  after  all, 
legal  creations  of  the  state.  The  deadly  com- 
bination of  restricted  annexation  and  unre- 
stricted incorporation;  the  chaotic  and  un- 
controllable mushrooming  of  special  dis- 
tricts; the  limitation  of  municipal  taxation 
and  borrowing  powers;  the  abjection  of  aU 
Important  police  powers  of  zoning,  land  use 
and  buUdlng  regulation  into  the  hands  of 
thousands  of  fragmented  and  competing 
local  governments — these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
by-products  of  decades  of  state  governments' 
nonfeaaible  and  malfeasance  concerning 
urban  affairs."' 

Cities  have  not,  however,  accepted  state 
control  without  resistance.  They  have  fought 
in  all  50  state  capitals  for  increased  powers 
to  tax  and/or  Increased  state  flnanclal  as- 
sistance. (States  have  had  their  own  prob- 
lems;  particularly,  they  are  fearful  of  inter- 
state tax  competition).  At  almost  every  ses- 
sion of  state  legislatures,  city  requests  have 
been  denied.  Cities  have  been  denied  relief 
from  their  states  so  consistently  that  they 
began  to  seek  help  from  Congress  over  twenty 
years  ago.  Congress  has  since  assisted  them 
through  the  enactment  of  categorical  grants- 
in-aid,  but  even  this  flnanclal  arrangement  is 
not  only  not  enough.  It  is  missing  the  target. 

The  answer  to  the  plight  is  simple.  Cltlee 
need  operating  money:  Money  to  hire  police, 
flremen.  and  garbagemen.  Money  to  buUd 
parks  and  houses  and  sewage  treatment 
plants.  Money  to  feed  the  poor  and  to  give 
them  medical  treatment;  to  hire  the  unem- 
ployed and  to  return  the  dope  addict  to  the 
real  world. 

Yet.  what  the  people  need  In  Seattle  Is  not 
neceasarUy  what  is  needed  In  Shreveport— or 
New  York  or  UtUe  Bock  or  Detroit  or  Burns. 
Oregon.  Each  community  has  its  own  list  of 
both  operating  needs  and  priorities  among 
these  n«eds. 

How  then  can  Congress  design  a  traditional 
grant-in-aid  program  to  meet  all  these  needs 
in  the  correct  proportion  for  each  individual 
dty  in  America?  Clearly,  it  can't.  A  complete- 
ly new  approach  is  needed.  Congress  must 
make  operating  money  available  to  cities — 
to  be  aUocated  by  locally  elected  officials 
who — day  in  and  day  out — work  closest  to 
the  needs  of  t^e  people  and  who  best  make 
decisions  coooernlng  local  demands  and  prl- 
ortUee. 

tttPOKTAtrr  NoTx. — This  report  contains  ths 
results  of  the  1971  National  Stirvey  of  301 
cltlee.  This  previously  tinpubllshed  material 
provides  new  and  updated  evidence  of  the  na- 
tion's urban  fiscal  problems  and  provides  fur- 
ther insight  into  <dttes'  current  fiscal  pUght. 
I.  Jtrrmoavvnun 

The  urban  fiscal  plight  arlsss,  on  one  hand, 
from  the  ri4>idly  growing  demands  for  mu- 
mdpal  services  and,  on  the  other,  from  the 
IncnMslng  difficulty  many  cities  are  encoun- 
tering in  financing  these  services.  More  and 
better  "tradltUmal"  services  (fire,  poUeeu  edu- 
oatkm,  etc.)  are  being  demanded;  other  hew 
or  greatly  expanded  services  (transit  and  wel- 
fare, for  example)  are  requiring  greater  and 
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greater  expenditures.  Wage  and  salary  costs 
are  Increasing  In  response  to  the  trend  toward 
equalization  of  local  and  federal  wage  and 
salary  levels  and  to  the  current  movement  to 
unlonlaatlon  of  pubUe  employees.  Strong  In- 
flationary pressures  throughout  ths  scontMny 
are  rapidly  Increasing  the  cost  of  providing 
all  public  services. 

At  the  same  time,  many  cities  are  flndlng  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  raise  adequate 
revenues  to  flnance  their  Inoreaslng  service 
expenditures.  Many  cities  with  otherwise  ade- 
quate revenue  bases  are  unable  to  raise  sufD- 
clent  funds  due  to  economic  or  institutional 
limitations  on  municipal  taxing  and  borrow- 
ing powers.  For  a  few  cities,  the  situation  is 
precarious  indeed:  service  needs  are  greater 
than  their  present  ability  to  raise  revenues. 
Current  Inflationary  pressures,  inefficient  lo- 
cal government  structure,  and  partlciUar  lo- 
cal economic  conditions  add  further  to  the 
difficulty  of  raising  adequate  revenues  to 
ever  increasing  service  expenditures. 

The  outcome  of  the  cities'  plight  has  been 
the  impairment  of  local  government's  abil- 
ity to  provide  desired  Increases  in  municipal 
services  or,  in  many  cities,  to  even  maintain 
existing  services  at  their  current  levels.  The 
problem  thereby  reduces  to  one  of  either  in- 
creasing revenue  from  existing  sources,  lo- 
cating entirely  new  resources,  or  curtailing 
the  public  services  themselves. 

The  following  is  a  more  detaUed  analysis 
of  those  factors  which  have  led  to  this  urban 
fiscal  plight.  The  primary  components  of 
municipal  expenditures  are  reviewed  as  are 
their  trends.  Important  pressures  leading 
to  even  further  Increases  in  expenditures  are 
also  explained.  Municipal  revenues  are  dis- 
cussed along  with  those  factors  which  limit 
the  cities'  ability  to  tvllj  tap  their  revenue 
potential.  And  finally,  the  problem  of  the 
resulting  iirban  revenue  gap  is  explained 
with  examples  of  its  current  effects  on  the 
scope  and  quality  of  minicipal  services. 

n.  A  suxvKT  or  mnnciPAL  riNAMcxs 
A.  Expenditures 
1.  OvervietD  of  current  municipal 
expeniituret 
For  the  nacal  year  1988-88,  city  expendi- 
tures  totaled    $80.5    bUllon.    Approximately 
930.2  billion  (about  %  of  all  municipal  ex- 
penditures)    were    for    current    operation; 
another    96.6    billion    were    represented    by 
ci^ltal  outlays  (primarily  for  construction, 
but   also   for  equipment   and   land).   Debt 
service,  insiirance  benefits  and  repayments, 
and     intergovernmental     expenditures    ac- 
counted for  the  remaining  $4  billion. 

Oeneral  government  expenditures  (repre- 
senting the  primary  service  outlays  of  dty 
government)  totaled  934.5  biUlon.  These 
service  outlays  are  outUned  by  function  In 
Table  I.» 

TABLE  1.— MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENTS'  GENERAL 
EXPENDITURES.  BY  FUNCTION,  1969-69 
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10 
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Hmitinf  •ad  urban  mmitt. . 
Othw 

4 

4 

26 

Totii  iMttrsl  txpwMt- 
itura 

24.4 

100 

100 

Throughout    the    decade,    education    has 
taken  a  larger  share  of  general  expenditures 
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than  any  other  function.*  Four  municipal 
services  (education,  police  protection,  high- 
ways, and  public  welfare)  have  accounted  for 
a  majority  (66%)  of  total  general  expendi- 
tures. Over  the  decade  (1968-88).  education 
has  maintained  its  relative  position  in  these 
expenditures.  Public  welfare  and  hospitals 
have  became  relatively  more  Important; 
highways,  relatively  less. 

During  this  period  total  city  expenditures 
Increased  by  121%  (916J>  billion)  whUe  gen- 
eral expenditures  grew  slightly  faster 
(135%).  Table  n*  summarizes  this  absolute 
growth  by  function. 

TABLE   ll.-GROWTH    OF   MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT   EX- 
PENDITURES, BY  FUNCTION,  1959-69 


Fanction 


Amount  (biiliM) 

Paiteirt 

1959     1969-69      inerMte 
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Pollc*  protacUoR 1.1  2.6  140 

H.'te^- '-5  2-3  53 

PuMicwilfsn .5  2.1  320 

Fir*  protwtion 9  1.C  100 

Hospitib .7  1.3  06 

|«w«««-- 1.2  2.4  100 

Parks  and  recraiUeii .5  1.1  120 

OVm 2.5  7.1  140 

ToM  Mflenl  tx- 

pwidttar* 10.4  24.5 


With  the  exception  of  hospitals  and  high- 
ways, expenditures  for  every  servloe  at  least 
doubled  dtirlng  the  decade.  Welfare  more 
than  quadrupled;  both  police  protecUon  and 
education  also  expanded  substantlaUy  with 
increases  of  140%  and  150%  respectively. 
2.   Qrowth  trend  of  municipal  expenditures 

Table  n  points  out  the  substantial  recent 
growth  in  city  government  expenditures. 
Spending  for  moet  municipal  services  has  at 
least  doubled  over  the  past  decade.  A  signifi- 
cant portion  of  this  expenditure  growth  par- 
ticularly for  the  larger,  older  cities,  has  come 
within  the  poverty-linked  seryioes  of  health, 
welfare,  housing  and  transit. 

These  service  expenditures  can  be  expected 
to  continue  their  rapid  rise  into  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Municipal  general  expendi- 
tures increased  by  130%  during  the  decade 
1968-88.  The  1967  TEMPO  revenue  r<tudy 
projected  total  city  government  expenditures 
to  Increase  by  at  least  47%  during  the  6-year 
period  1970-7&.<  This  projection  is  consistent 
with  the  48%  mcrease  in  Stete-local  ex- 
penditures predicted  by  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  for  the  same  period.* 
At  least  one  metropolitan  area.  Dallas,  Texas, 
has  projected  total  local  government  ex- 
penditures to  1980.  The  average  annual 
growth  rate  of  total  government  expenditures 
from  1968  to  1980  Is  projected  to  be  about 
10%.  Total  estimated  growth  of  expendi- 
tures between  1975  and  1980  is  s«t  approxi- 
mately 81%.* 

Though  some  variation  does  exist  am<aig 
these  various  estimates,  all  forecast  a  further 
substantial  continued  growth  of  dty  govern- 
ment expenditures. 

3.  Pressures  toward  increased  public 
expenditure 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this  expendl- 
ttire  growth,  but  city  officials  have  stressed 
four  in  particular. 

Assumption  of  servloes  formerly  provided  by 
the  private  sector 

In  recent  years,  many  urban  servlees  for- 
merly provided  by  private  enterprise  have 
been  assumed  by  munldpal  governments. 
These  have  Induded  gas,  electric  power,  tran- 
sit, and  a  host  of  less  important  functions. 
In  the  past  four  years  alone  localities  have 
assumed  responsibility  for  43  transit  systems 
previously  maintained  by  private  operators, 
to  cite  one  example  of  this  trend.* 

ThiM  increase  m  the  ntunber  and  scale  of 
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these  enterprises  has  added  additional  bur- 
dens to  local  governments.  Even  where  these 
services  pay  their  own  way  (revenues  at  least 
equaling  exi>endltures) ,  dtles  must  still 
finance  new  equipment  and  extensions  of 
their  systems.  Where  they  do  not  pay  their 
own  way,  deficits  must  be  made  up  fran  other 
city  revenues. 

Public  transit  illustrates  the  current 
magnitude  and  trend  of  this  problem.  Of  the 
43  largest  dtles  (1988-69) ,  11  opwate  transit 
systems.  Of  these.  6  systems  lost  money  dur- 
ing 1988-69  with  a  deficit  totaUlng  9188.9 
million."  This  is  most  likely  an  underesti- 
mate of  the  true  loss,  however.  New  York 
City,  for  example.  Includes  neither  the 
amortization  of  equipment  nor  the  cost  of 
necessary  police  protection  servloes  as  cy- 
erating  expenses  of  Its  transit  system. 

Furthermore,  a  definite  trend  toward  in- 
creasing deficits  Is  clearly  evident.  Table  in  • 
illustrates  this  trend  for  transit  operatlona  In 
the  VS.  from  1980  to  1970. 

TABU  lll.-TREND  OF  OPERATING  INCOME, 
PUBUC  TRANSIT.  1960-70 


Yssr 


Opentini 

ravanu* 

(millions) 


Operating 

inooma 

(millions) 


1990 $1,407  $30.7 

1991 1,390  16.7 

1992 1,404  19.7 

1963 1,391  .9 

1964 1,409  (12.4) 

1965 1,444  (10.6) 

1966 1,479  (37.  iS 

1967 1.556  (66.6) 

1969 1.563  (161.1) 

1969 1,626  (220.5) 

1970 1,707  (229.2) 


Not*:  Partntktsas  signify  debcit 

$139.8  mUllon  or  84%  of  the  1989  defidt 
was  Incurred  by  the  8  dtles  (of  the  43  larg- 
est) whose  miuiidpal  transit  systems  lost 
money  during  the  year  (9131.1  mlUlon  of 
this  defidt  was  generated  by  New  York  City 
alone t)."  The  remainder  was  lnc\irred  by 
smaUer  dtles,  transit  districts,  and  private 
companies. 

Should  other  municipal  utilities  also  trend 
toward  large-scale  deficit  operatlona  (New- 
ark and  St.  Lotiis  have  Incurred  deficits  in 
their  water  supply  operations  as  has  San 
Frandsco  with  Its  electric  power  utility), 
these  cities'  ability  to  finance  necessary  ex- 
penditures will  be  Increasingly  strained. 

Highways  present  a  related  problem.  While 
there  is  a  prevailing  Impression  that  high- 
ways are  paid  for  by  highway  user  taxes, 
this  is  not  the  case  at  all  with  respect  to 
highways  within  the  dtles.  State  highways, 
both  on  and  off  the  federal  aid  system,  are 
supported  almost  entirely  from  highway  use 
taxes,  city  streets,  however,  are  primarily 
and  Increasingly  supported  from  general  tax 
revenues.  Out  of  $16.2  billion  In  estimated 
state  highway  expenditures  in  1971.  only 
9321  million  (2%)  come  from  general  tax 
revenues.  However,  out  of  a  projected  93.1 
billion  in  dty  highway  eq>endituree,  91.7 
bUllon  (56% )  will  come  from  general  munic- 
Ipul  tax  revenues."  Since  1986,  dty  con- 
tributions from  general  tax  revenues  to  sup- 
port highways  have  increased  82% . 

As  with  defidt  utility  operations,  these 
progressively  Increasing  subsidies  for  high- 
ways must  be  financed  from  munldpal  gen- 
eral tax  revenues  at  the  expense  of  either 
other  dty  servloes— or  higher  levies  on  an 
already  strained  taq;>ayer. 

Mandated  levels  of  munldpal  services 
Several  occupational  categories  In  an  In- 
creasing nxmiber  of  dtles  are  being  affected 
by  state  mandating  of  hoxirs  of  work,  salaries 
and  wages,  employment  qualifications,  and 
fringe  beneflts.  Table  IV  »  summarizes  the 
current  extent  of  this  mandating. 
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TABLE  IV.-CITIES  AFFECTED  BY  STATE  MANDATING.  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORY  AND  TYPE  OF  REQUIREMENT 
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32 
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33 
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42 

44 

52 

«7 
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37 

43 
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3S 

34 
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M 

U 
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H 

36 

31 

4S 

40 

17 

35 

16 

33 

27 

Peitent 
of  total 


Employee 
qualifica- 
tions 


Information 
Percent  not 

of  total       avaiUMe 


Percent 
of  total 


Tbls  trend  toward  mandating  can  b«  ex- 
pected to  have  varying  effects  upon  mu- 
nicipal expenditures.  Although  many  cities 
undoubtedly  already  meet  or  exceed  the 
mandated  levels,  many  others  will  find  It 
necessary  to  raise  wage  and  salary  levels 
thereby  increasing  municipal  expenditures. 
Minimal  employment  requirements  and 
maximum  hours  of  work  limits  place  a  lower 
limit  upon  the  extent  to  which  cities  nuty 
reduce  coats  by  increasing  working  hours  or 
employing  marginally  qualiflect  personnel; 
a  city  could  therefore  reduce  employment 
coats  only  by  cutting  its  labor  force,  hence 
municipal  service  levels.  Lastly,  the  effects 
of  increased  retirement  and  many  fringe 
benefits  are  not  felt  immediately,  but  only 
after  some  period  of  time.  This  lag  thereby 
"builds  in"  an  escalator  to  future  expendi- 
tures. 

Increasing  municipal  wages  and  salaries 

Wages  and  salaries  of  municipal  employees 
have  increased  substantially  over  the  past 
decade.  Prior  to  1966,  this  rate  of  increase — 
about  6%  per  year — was  not  out  of  line  with 
wage  and  salary  increases  in  other  sections  of 
the  economy.  Since  1966,  however,  wage  and 
salary  increases  for  local  government  em- 
ployees have  been  much  larger  than  for  work- 
ers in  other  areas.  F^om  1966  to  1969  all  wag^s 
and  salaries  increased  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  about  7%.  The  annual  salary  rate 
for  teachers,  however.  Jumped  to  8^1%;  for 
flre  fighters  and  police,  to  8.39^;  and  for  all 
municipal  employees,  to  slightly  lees  than 
8%.  These  Increases  have  been  due  in  large 
part  to  the  trend  toward  equalization  of 
local  wage  scales  with  Federal  compensation 
levels,  to  the  persistent  Inflationary  trend  of 
the  economy,  and.  to  a  lesser  degree,  the 
unionization  of  public  employees. 

Though  adequate  comparable  lnfc»ination 
on  pay  levels  In  state  and  local  governments 
la  difficult  to  obtain,  the  recent  salary  trends 
at  the  federal  level  have  been  generally  re- 
flected also  in  the  payrolls  of  state  and  local 
government.  Federal  salaries  in  March  1961. 
for  example,  were  12%  behind  private  enter- 
prise salaries  in  the  intermediate  and  upper 
levels.  Since  that  time,  however,  average  pay 
for  federal  white-collar  workers  has  gone  up 
about  74%."  Over  the  lO-year  period,  average 
private  sector  white-collar  pay  has  Increased 
by  only  48%.  Over  the  five-year  period  1964 
to  1969,  average  monthly  earnings  for  full- 
time  city  employees  (excluding  those  con- 
cemeu  with  education)  went  up  by  38%." 

The  current  trend  toward  unionization  of 
public  employees  has  also  had  an  effect  upon 
municipal  expenditures  for  personal  serv- 
ices. One  recent  study  has  shown  that  union- 
ized school  districts  had  a  1969-70  salary 
entry  level  for  Bachelor's  and  Master's  de- 
grees of  4.6%  and  4.3%  higher,  respectively, 
than  nonunion  districts.  The  same  study 
concludes,  however  that  the  salary  effect  of 
teacher  unionization  has  not  been  large — 
only  about  7-«%  of  their  total  earnings 
growth  In  1969-70.** 

Inflation 
Of  all  these  factors,  however,  Inflation  Is 
the  greatest  cauae  of  Increased  city  expendl- 
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tures  during  recent  years.  Between  1955  and 
1970,  prices  paid  for  goods  and  servlcee  by 
state  and  local  governmental  units  rose  at  an 
average  rate  of  4.2% ,  compared  with  3.6%  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  3.7%  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  For  the  period  of  great- 
est Inflationary  pressure  (1966-70) ,  prices  for 
state  and  local  governments  rose  at  an  av- 
erage annual  rate  of  6.8%,  as  compared  to 
5.0%  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  4.0% 
for  the  country  at  large. 

The  Impact  of  Inflation  upon  local  govern- 
ment is  even  more  serious  than  these  price 
differentials  would  indicate.  Despite  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  volume  of  services  pro- 
vided (as  previously  indicated  In  Tables  I  and 
n),  inflation  has  been  the  most  important 
cause  of  the  Increase  in  local  government  ex- 
penditures. 

Only  >4  was  due  to  workload — and  less  than 
1^  was  accounted  for  by  changes  in  scope  or 
quality  of  services.  The  impact  of  Inflation 
also  varied  among  different  municipal  func- 
tions. Higher  prices  had  the  most  noticeable 
effect  upon  local  schools  and  basic  urban 
services  (accounting  for  53%  and  51%  of 
expenditure  growth,  respectively).  The  pro- 
portion of  the  rise  In  outlays  due  to  Inflation 
was  below  average  in  the  case  of  public  wel- 
fare (30%),  higher  education  (36%),  and 
general  administration  (38%).  In  only  two 
functional  areas,  public  welfare  and  general 
administration,  did  change  in  scope  or  qual- 
ity of  services  outweigh  Inflation. 

Unfortunately,  the  forces  which  have  gen- 
erated these  Inflationary  pressiires  may  well 
persist  for  some  time,  thereby  imposing  a 
heavy  burden  on  local  governments  at  a  time 
when  population  growth  and  the  demand  for 
improvements  in  public  service  have  already 
placed  strains  upon  available  revenues.  As  a 
resiUt,  futxire  required  expenditxires  may  well 
exceed  anticipated  expenditures,  this  In- 
creasing even  further  the  gap  between  local 
government  outlays  and  available  local 
revenue."* 

B.  Revenues 

1.  Overview  of  current  municipal  revenue 

aourcea  " 

The  latest  year  for  which  census  data  Is 
available  is  Fiscal  1968-1969.  Total  general 
revenue  raised  by  cities  during  the  year  was 
as  follows:  " 

[In  mUllona] 

Local    taxes $13,349 

Charges  and  miscellaneous  revenue.      4, 458 

Intergovernmental   revenue 7, 346 

Utility  revenue 4,676 

Liquor  store  revenue; 134 

Insurance  trust  revenue 810 

Total $29,673 

Local  tax  revenue  represents  all  monies 
raised  by  a  city  from  taxation.  It  Includes  a 
numt>er  of  varied  taxes:  property.  Income  or 
wage,  cigarette  and  liquor,  general  sales, 
utility,  entertainment  admission,  license,  and 
hotel  occupancy  taxes.  Of  these,  the  property 
t»x  Is  by  far  the  most  important,  accounting 
for  $8.3  billion  or  67%  of  total  municipal  tax 
revenue. 

Charges  and  miscellaneous  revenue  In- 
cludes monies  received  for  the  performance 
of  a  specific  fimctlon,  such  as  a  charge  for 
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water  or  refuse  collection.  In  addition.  It  may 
Include  special  assessments  for  capital  im- 
provements,' fees.  Interest  earned,  and  groes 
Income  from  commercial  activities  such  as 
the  operation  of  municipal  parking  lots. 

Intergovernmental  revenue  represents 
shared  taxes,  grants,  loans  and  other  funds 
received  from  another  government  as  reim- 
bxirsement  for  performance  of  governmental 
funcUons.  Of  the  $7.3  billion  total,  $5.8  bU- 
llon  or  80%  came  from  state  governments. 
It  is  Important  to  note,  however,  that  city 
government  received  only  $1.6  billion  (7%) 
of  the  $20.3  billion  federal  grants-in-aid  in 
fiscal  years  1968-69. 

Utility  revenue  is  those  funds  derived  from 
the  operation  of  a  utility — water,  gas,  elec- 
tric, and  transit  systems. 

Liquor  store  revenue  Is  contributed  by 
those  communities  that  operate  liquor 
stores — only  a  small  minority  of  all  cities. 

Insurance  trust  revenue  consists  largely  of 
employee  retirement  funds. 

2.  The  property  tax:  Advantages  and 
limitations 

The  ad  valorem  prc^Mrty  tax  la  the  tradi- 
tional main  source  of  municipal  revenue,  and 
In  1970  it  still  provides  approximately  70%  of 
municipalities'  total  taxes.  It  is  levied  upon 
the  value  of  real  estate.  I.e.,  land  and  im- 
provements (buildings,  etc.),  and  upon  per- 
sonal property  (household  and  personal  pos- 
sessions, automobiles,  business  inventories 
and  fixtures) .  Historically,  this  tax  was  con- 
sidered appropriate  because  most  municipal 
services  rendered  (police  and  flre  protection 
in  particular)  beneflted  the  property  owner 
and  enhanced  the  value  of  his  possessions. 

This  reasoning,  however,  has  now  lost 
much  of  its  validity  for  a  niunber  of  reasons. 
Heavy  concentrations  of  low-income  renters 
In  many  central  city  neighborhoods  have 
caused  a  skyrocketing  of  demand  for  munic- 
ipal services  which  do  not  necessarily  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  property.  Large  num- 
bers of  non-resident  daytime  workers  (ofllce 
and  factory  employees)  use  many  city-sup- 
plied services  such  as  transportation,  streets, 
traffic  control,  police  and  flre  protection,  and 
water  supply — while  not  paying  central-city 
property  taxes  upon  their  suburban  homes. 
Furthermore,  the  property  tax  is  regressive — 
it  does  not  relate  to  the  taxpayer's  ability  to 
pay;  although  property  is  a  form  of  wealth. 
It  does  not  necessarily  Indicate  the  owner's 
ability  to  make  cash  payments  of  taxes. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  local  govern- 
ment dependent  upon  tax  Income,  the  prop- 
erty tax  has  a  further  severe  disadvantage  In 
being  unresponsive  to  Increases  In  Income. 
Its  revenue  yield  does  not  increase  auto- 
matically in  proportion  to  the  demands 
made  upon  government  as  a  result  of  en- 
larging population  or  escalating  service 
needs. 

Still  further,  the  pattern  of  local  govern- 
ment that  has  evolved  in  most  metropolitan 
areas  over  the  past  25  years  permits  many 
Industrial  properties — potentially  good  tax 
sources — to  find  shelter  In  low-tax  suburbs 
and  thereby  avoid  being  taxed  to  support  the 
need-flUed  populous  central  cities.  The  popu- 
lation shift  that  took  place  In  most  metro- 
politan areas  after  1946,  in  which  masses  of 
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people  moved  from  the  central  city  to  the 
suburbs,  produced  a  raah  of  new  cities  and 
towns.  Including  several  centers  specializing 
In  Industry  or  warehousing. 

Of  the  two  types  of  taxable  property,  per- 
sonal goods  are  the  least  satisfactory  sources 
of  local  governmental  revenue.  Because  of  Its 
movablUty,  such  property — Jewelry,  sec\irl- 
tlee,  business  Inventories,  and  automobiles — 
Is  difficult  to  discover  and  assess.  Hence,  it  Is 
often  not  taxed  or  its  evaluation  is  arbitrarily 
set  so  low  that  Its  owners  will  be  willing  to 
declare  It.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yield  of 
taxes  on  tangible  property  (land  and  build- 
ings) Is  relatively  easy  to  calculate.  The  value 
base  Is  not  subject  to  frequent  fluctuations 
and  value  Increases  resulting  from  building 
Improvements  changed  land  values  lend 
themselves  well  to  the  application  of  sys- 
tematic adjustments. 

These  revenue  computations,  so  essential 
for  effective  municipal  budgetmaklng,  may 
be  frustrated,  however.  If  the  budget  staff  and 
the  assessing  authority  work  independently — 
as  they  often  do.  Property  valuation  for  tax 
purposes  Is  assigned  to  local  officers  In  all 
states  except  Hawaii.  In  most  states,  how- 
ever. It  Is  the  actual  responsibility  of  county 
officials.  Furthermore,  the  tax  assessor  Is  tra- 
ditionally an  elected  ofllcial,  although  the 
number  of  assessment  departments  headed 
by  appointed,  professional  officers  Is  growing. 
In  an  effort  to  ensure  a  degree  of  uniformity 
and  fairness  in  assessment  procedures  when 
administrative  responsibility  is  vested  In 
elected  officials,  most  states  have  enacted  de- 
tailed statutory  regulations  governing  this 
work. 

The  Tax  Base  Shrinks:  The  property-tax 
base  in  most  cities  has  been  greatly  eroded 
by  a  scries  of  state-granted  exemptions  given 
to  varioiu  persons  and  institutions.  Most  of 
these  grants  have  laudable  social  purposes, 
and  therefore  receive  strong  political  sup- 
port. Properties  owned  and  used  by  non- 
proflt  rellglotis,  charitable,  and  educational 
Institutions  are  often  given  complete  exemp- 
tion m  the  belief  that  such  agencies  perform 
basic  social  services  for  the  community.  Al- 
lowance of  an  exemption  from  local  property 
taxes  also  has  been  a  means  of  avoiding  the 
controversial  Issue  of  direct  grants  of  pubUc 
funds  to  non-governmental  agencies. 

A  different  issue  arises  in  the  case  of 
partial  exemptions  from  payment  of  property 
taxes.  These  grants  involve  Indlvldxials  or 
families.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  award  to 
military-service  veterans  of  exemptions 
from  local  property  taxes  on  a  portion  of  the 
value  of  their  property,  usually  that  used 
for  home  or  agrlcult;iral  purposes.  Thirty-two 
states  make  this  type  of  exemption.  Pour 
who  show  a  substantial  dollar-value  of  vet- 
erans' exemptions  in  the  1967  Census  re- 
ports— California,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
and  Io#B — are  states  in  which  there  are 
numerous  cities  and  towns.  None  reimburse 
their  miinlclpalities  for  the  loss  of  revenues. 

Homeowners  in  six  states  receive  a  partial 
exemption  from  local  taxes  on  the  facilities 
they  occupy.  Exemptions  granted  to  aged  per- 
sons living  in  their  own  homes  are  appealing 
extensions  of  the  principle  that  retired  per- 
sons with  low  (or  limited),  fixed  incomes 
should  be  assisted  to  offset  the  Impact  of 
Inflation  upon  their  standard  of  living.  Seven 
states — Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  and  New  Jer- 
sey— grant  such  privileges.  Wisconsin  applies 
the  principle  In  new  ways  by  limiting  the 
exemption  to  those  who  pay  more  than  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  Income  In  prop- 
erty taxes.  It  also  gives  a  similar  privilege  to 
aged  renters  who  have  low  lncomes.>* 

The  principal  erltloUm  of  the  several  ex- 
emptions from  the  pn^Mrty  tax  la  that  they 
reduce  the  cities'  already-limited  ability  to 
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support  the  services  they  are  charged  with 
providing.  Inasmuch  as  most  states  granting 
these  exemptions  no  longer  tax  property  for 
state  purposes,  and  hence  suffer  no  loss  In 
state  revenues,  their  action  to  grant  exemp- 
tion of  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  cities' 
tax  base  from  local  taxation — without  mak- 
ing In-lieu  payments  from  state  sourcea — 
seems  highhanded.  It  Is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  several  state  leagues  of  cities 
urge  their  states  to  ( 1 )  refrain  from  extend- 
ing existing  exemptions,  (2)  grant  no  addi- 
tional ones,  and  (3)  replace  the  revenue  now 
lost  by  making  payments  to  the  cities. 

Slightly  less  dramatic  than  the  state-given 
exemptions  benefiting  private  property  Is 
the  exemption  of  state-owned  ofllce  buildings 
and  federal  post  offices,  military  stations,  and 
warehouses  within  cities.  More  significant, 
however,  is  the  exemption  of  the  national 
government's  interest  in  equipment  and  ma- 
terial being  worked  on  in  privately  managed 
plants  for  defense  and  aerospace  programs. 

In  view  of  local  governments'  dependence 
upon  the  property  tax.  all  exemptions  take 
on  significant  meanings.  Of  equal  importance 
Is  the  fact  that  properties  receiving  exemp- 
tions are  not  uniformly  distributed  among 
the  local  governments.  In  some  conununitles 
they  constitute  a  substantial  part  of  the 
potential  tax  base,  whereas  In  others  they  are 
but  a  minor  part.  In  total,  however,  these 
exemptions  have  begun  to  loom  as  a  large 
problem. 

Limiting  the  Local  Taxes:  The  Influence 
of  the  property  tax  pervades  almost  every 
aspect  of  city  fiscal  policies  and  procedures. 
This  results  largely  from  state  actions  which 
limit  locally  elected  officials  in  their  exercise 
of  discretion.  High  on  the  list  of  these  re- 
strictions are  the  state-imposed  limits  upon 
the  tax  rates  municipalities  may  Impose. 
Four-fifths  of  the  state  flx  tax-rate  limits,  a 
policy  established  in  the  depression  years  of 
the  1930s  and  tenaciously  retained.  The  re- 
strictions are  usually  expressed  in  a  f ormvila : 
a  maximum  overall  property  tax  rate  of  a 
specified  number  of  mills  per  dollar  (or  dol- 
lars per  hundred)  of  assessed  value  of  tax- 
able property  situated  within  the  city.  Some 
states  fix  a  tax  limit  which  applies  to  the 
combination  of  schools  and  municipalities 
within  the  same  community.  Two  states. 
Colorado  and  Oregtm,  permit  some  expansion 
of  the  local  tax  rate;  each  year's  budget  may 
exceed  that  for  the  previous  one  by  a  fixed 
percentage.  Recognizing  that  tax-rate  limits 
can  be  circumvented  by  manipulating  the 
tax  assessment  roll,  14  states  (Colorado. 
Hawaii,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas.  Michigan. 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  York. 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  and  Wis- 
consin) fix  their  local  tax  limits  In  terms 
of  state-equalized  assessment  figures. 

Local  property-tax  limits  specified  In  state 
constitutions  have  been  almost  impervious 
to  pressures  seeking  repeal.  However,  where 
the  restrictions  have  been  expressed  in  stat- 
utes, some  changes  have  been  produced. 
Most  of  the  changes  permit  the  cities  to  re- 
lax the  overall  limit  by  one  of  two  methods. 
One  permits  the  city  to  override  the  rate 
limitation  for  a  brief  period,  if  the  local  vot- 
ers approve  through  a  referendum.  Opinion 
is  divided  concerning  the  wisdom  of  this 
procedure.  The  community  Is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  determine  its  own  flscal  policies, 
but  the  referendum  provision  does  nothing 
to  strengthen  representative  government. 
Council  members  may  avoid  their  rtepon- 
slblllty  for  leadership  when  a  light  voter- 
ttimout  defeats  the  override  proposal.  Fur- 
thermore, the  override  method  has  given 
cities  little  relief;  citizens  have  generally 
been  unwilling  to  approve  the  override  pro- 
posals. 

The  second  alternative  procedure  Is  even 
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more  objectionable.  It  permits  the  cities  to 
relax  the  general  (or  overall)  tax  rate  limit 
by  levying  a  number  of  special  taxes  for 
single  purposes,  with  each  tax  being  sub- 
ject to  its  own  limit.  Illinois  local  govern- 
ments, for  example,  are  reported  to  be  au- 
thorized to  make  as  many  as  40  special  tax 
levies.  This  type  of  procedure  makes  budget- 
ing fantastically  complicated  and  almost 
completely  negates  any  effort  to  plan  and 
review  administrative  programs.  Moreover,  it 
seriously  restricts  the  freedom  of  the  elected 
governing  Ixxly  to  determine  how  the  flscal 
resources  of  the  community  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  meet  locally  perceived  needs. 

While  the  tax-override  referendum  and  the 
special  tax  levy  procedures  have  generally 
proven  unsatisfactory,  the  unrevlsed  overall 
tax  limits  have  also  produced  some  unfortu- 
nate side  effects  for  local  governments.  In 
several  states,  where  urbanization  has  been 
both  extensive  and  Intensive,  numerous 
single-purpose  special  districts  and  author- 
ities have  been  organized  to  take  over  func- 
tions that  the  general-purpose  local  govern- 
ments— primarily  the  cities — have  been  un- 
able to  finance  because  of  inadequate  tax 
revenues  due  to  tax-rate  limits.  Water  sup- 
ply, transportation,  waste  disposal,  and  large- 
scale  or  regional  parks  have  often  been 
shifted  to  these  other  types  of  local  govern- 
ments. The  cities  have  been  willing  to  give 
up  these  functions  In  many  Instances  In 
order  to  devote  a  greater  share  of  their  budg- 
ets to  other  functions.  The  result  has  been 
to  splinter  the  metropolitan  local  govern- 
mental maps  and  inflate  the  number  of  tax- 
ing units.  This  pyramiding  of  taxes  levied  by 
several  local  governments — cities,  schools 
and  special  districts  and  authorities — upon 
the  same  metropolitan  tax  base  has  failed  to 
reduce  the  burden  upon  property.  Instead,  it 
has  Increased  the  number  of  governments 
the  voter  and  taxpayer  must  deal  with. 

Even  In  spite  of  these  limitations,  the 
property  tax  has  not  been  overlooked  in  the 
search  to  provide  additional  revenue  for  local 
governments.  The  National  Survey  indicatee 
that  the  total  property  tax  levy  for  munici- 
pal, school,  state,  county,  and  special  district 
levies  on  a  house  presently  selling  for  $25,000 
has  Increased  from  a  median  of  $488  In  FT 
1962-63  to  $595  in  FY  1968-69  (See  Table  V) . 
Suburban  properties  bear  a  heavier  total 
burden  than  do  those  in  the  central  city. 
The  median  total  levy  for  the  above  bouse 
located  In  a  suburban  city  Is  $633  (FT  68- 
69).  Located  in  a  central  city,  the  median 
total  levy  would  be  $563.  The  difference  ol 
sixty-nine  dollars  is  made  up  primarily  of  the 
school  tax  on  property.  Municipal,  spec\Ml 
district,  and  state  levies  on  properties,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  higher  in  central  cities  than 
In  suburban  and  Independent  cities. 

In  comparing  only  the  municipal  property 
tax  levies  of  central,  suburban  and  Independ- 
ent cities,  central  cities  tax  their  profMrtles 
to  the  greatest  degree.  The  median  mtinlcl- 
pal  level  for  central  cities  was  $175  per  an- 
num in  196^^-69.  This  exceeded  the  median 
suburban  city  levy  by  $74  per  year  and  the 
median  Independent  city  levy  by  $32  per 
year.  Suburban  cities  have,  however.  In- 
creased their  median  levy  faster  than  either 
the  central  or  Independent  cities.  Suburban 
cities  have  Increased  their  levy  by  111%  since 
1963-3;  central  cities  by  106% ,  and  independ- 
ent cities  by  112%  In  the  same  period.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  as  the  suburban 
and  independent  clttasjJso  begin  to  feel  the 
effects  of  aging  facilities  and  equipment.  In- 
flation, increasing  low  Income  poptilatlona. 
Increasing  density,  and  unionization,  they 
are  forced  to  Impose  heavier  property  taxes 
in  their  search  to  develop  new  revenues. 
Their  municipal  rates  do  not  yet  eqtial  those 
of  the  central  cities,  however. 
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TABU  V.-4flEDiAL  FIGURES  ON  ESTIMATES  niOPERTY 
TAX  IN  OOUARS  ON  A  HOME  PRESENTLY  SEUJN6  FOR 
CS.OOO 
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3.  The  search  for  non-property  taxea 

It  elected  city  ofllclaJs  are  to  have  any  real 
opportiuilty  to  make  policy  dedalozu  respect- 
ing the  numerous  problems  facing  their  level 
of  goremment  today,  new  sources  of  reve- 
nue in  addition  to  tbe  property  tax  are  re- 
quired. A  basic  problem  cities  encounter  in 
their  search  for  non-property  tax  sources, 
however,  is  the  all  pervasive  limitation  upon 
municipal  legal  authority.  In  most  states,  the 
classic  Dillon  rule  prevails:  Cities  may  tax 
only  the  Items  permitted  by  state  law.  Fur- 
thermore, legal  doctrines  and  politics  often 
combine.  For  instance,  groups  of  potential 
taxpayers  are  usually  alert  to  attack  efforts 
made  in  tbe  state  legislatures  to  expand  the 
cities'  taxing  power  In  specific  directions 
such  as  permitting  levies  upon  income,  gen- 
eral sales,  cigarettes,  or  liquor. 

A  common  complaint  from  the  dtles  Is  that 
the  state  poUcy  makers  usually  look  first  at 
the  state's  own  Institutional  Interests  and 
accord  local  governments  a  low  priority  In 
their  deliberations.  In  constitutional  bome 
rule  states,  for  example,  where  charter  dtles 
have  man  than  usual  freedom  to  experiment 
with  new  taxes,  the  state  government  perlodl- 
eaUy  preempu  or  withdraws  for  broader 
(statewide)  use  the  tax  sources  tapped  by 
a  few  charter  localities.  A  specific  example  of 
this  occurred  when  California  took  over  the 
levy  ot  clgaret>  taxes  and  decreed  it  to  be 
an  exclusive  state  matter. 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  In  state-local 
revisions  is  the  fact  that  the  two  moat  lucra- 
tive new  non-pro^  >erty  taxes — those  upon 
general  sales  and  Individual  Incomes — are 
most  effectively  administered  by  the  state. 
Ilils  suggests  that  the  state  should  act  as 
the  taxing  agent  and  share  a  portion  of  the 
revenues  with  the  local  governments.  But  not 
all  state  governments  are  prepared  to  adopt  a 
statewide  sales  or  Income  tax;  and,  moreover, 
some  are  not  disposed  to  permit  the  local 
governments  to  experiment  with  them  either. 
Sales  taxes 

Viewed  naUonwlde,  the  general  sales  tax  U 
tbe  most  productive  of  the  municipal  non- 
property  taxes,  yielding  more  than  38%  of 
total  non-property  .tax  revenue.  Selective 
sales  taxes  (including  taxes  upon  public  util- 
ity gross  receipts)  rank  second.  (In  third 
place  Is  local  Income  taxes,  accounting  for 
about  18%  of  total  non-property-tax  rev- 
enue). 

Only  alxteen  states  currently  employ  a 
mimldpal  salee  tax,  however.  Of  these,  fif- 
teen are  states  In  which  a  state  sales  tax  Is 
collected  as  well.  In  approximately  balf  this 
number  of  the  states  tbe  municipalities 
maintain  a  uniform  tax  rate,  whereas  In  the 
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others  a  variety  of  local  rates  apply.  Only 
five  sUtea  California,  Illinois,  Ii)aslSBiiq;»i. 
New  Maxloo,  and  Utah— collect  the  local  tax 
along  with  their  own  and  transfer  a  share 
to  tbe  locaUUes. 

Income  taxes 

Munldpal  Income  taxea  are  not  widely 
employed  either.  Only  nine  states  Alabama. 
Delaware,  Kentucky.  Maryland,  ICchigan. 
Missouri,  New  York.  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— have  permitted  their  munidpalitles 
to  levy  the  Income  tax.  Furthermore,  of  the 
aiO  dtles  employing  an  Income  tax  in  1088, 
100  were  In  a  single  state — Ohio.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note,  however,  that  at  least  within 
Ohio,  city  income  taxes  become  of  consider- 
able Importance.  Collections  from  this  source 
totaled  9263  million  In  1969,  a  198%  In- 
crease since  1985.  For  a  majority  of  these 
dtles.  Income  tax  receipts  actually  exceeded 
property  taxes.* 

Three  types  of  local  graduated  Income  taxes 
are  being  discussed  cxirrently.  The  first,  ad- 
ministered whoUy  locally.  Is  the  one  usually 
employed.  A  second,  administered  by  the 
state  on  behalf  of  the  local  governments  as 
an  addition  or  surcharge  to  the  basic  state 
Income  tax,  is  attractive  to  many  dtles  be- 
cause its  administration  Is  less  complex  than 
the  flnt;  Individual  dtles  could  determine 
to  levy  the  tax  and  request  the  state  to  add 
the  surcharge  to  local  taxpayer  returns — or 
the  state  could  set  a  statewide  uniform  rate, 
collecting  and  distributing  a  share  to  all 
cities.  A  third  proposal  Is  modeled  on  preced- 
ents already  established  in  federal  and  state 
Income  tax  procedures.  It  would  authorise 
individual  cities  to  levy  and  collect  an  Income 
tax  while  the  state  would  permit  the  taxpayer 
to  credit  local  payments  as  offsets  to  his  state 
tax. 

Of  the  non-property  taxes  available  to 
dtles.  the  income  tax  appeals  the  most  eco- 
nomically responsive  source  of  revenue.  How- 
ever, states  have  been  reluctant  to  allow  their 
dtles  to  utilize  It.  This  reluctance  Is  often 
based  upon  the  potential  effecte  of  fluctua- 
tions in  the  local  economy  on  the  munldpal 
revenue  structure.  If  the  local  income  tax 
base  Is  not  broad  enough,  the  city's  Income 
tax  revenues  will  suffer  from  strikes  and  lay- 
offs in  major  local  Industries.  A  crisis  during 
the  Oeneral  Motors'  strike  In  Pontlac,  Mich- 
igan, was,  for  example,  brought  about  largely 
becaiise  of  the  dty's  dependence  upon  the 
local  Income  tax  for  a  large  share  of  Its  total 
revenue.  Furthermore,  while  Income  taxes  are 
preferable  to  sales  and  many  other  types  of 
taxes  Insofar  as  they  can  be  structured  to 
distribute  their  burden  in  conformity  with 
ability  to  pay,  they  have  important  llmlu- 
tlons  for  use  at  the  local  leveL  These  limi- 
tations grow  more  compelling  as  the  econo- 
mies of  the  different  sections  of  ths  country 
become  m<»e  and  more  Interdependent.  In- 
creasingly, people  live  In  one  Jurisdiction  ^tw^ 
work  in  another.  Ineraaalngly.  their  wages 
and  salaries  from  local  souroes  are  supple- 
mented with  Investment  and  earned  income 
from  other  parts  of  the  state  and  ttom  other 
states.  In  deference  to  these  oonsiderationa. 
local  Jurladietlons  that  now  use  these  taxes 
generally  limit  them  to  income  from  wages 
and  salaries,  thereby  foregoing  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  income  tax  In  terms  of 
ability  to  pay. 

Other  taxes 

Other  locally  Impoaed  non-property  taxes 
are  those  levied  on  gasoline,  motor  vehicle 
licenses,  cigarettes,  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
local  entertainment  admissions.  Four  states — 
Maryland,  Psnnsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Wash- 
ington— airthorlae  local  governments  to  tax 
real  estate  transfers.  In  New  York  state,  only 
New  York  City  is  permitted  to  do  this.  Such 
taxes,  however,  are  producers  of  only  minor 
fractions  of  total  munldpal  tax  revenue. 

Tbe  1971  National  Survey  indicates  that 
the  pressure  to  develop  new  souroes  of  rev- 
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entie  has  also  led  many  dtles  to  non-proper- 
ty taxes  for  additional  funds.  Of  131  clUes 
which  reqwnded  to  the  Survey  with  informa- 
tion concerning  non-property  taxes,  TO% 
have  adopted  non-property  taxea  since  1983. 
Blxty-flTe  dtles  have  ralssd  business  license 
taxes  (measured  by  gross  receipts)  an  aver- 
age of  4.S  times  slnee  1983  for  a  mean  aver- 
age increase  of  88.8%.  General  retail  salee 
taxes  havs  been  levied  In  137  cities  and 
raised  a  total  of  90  times  for  an  average  In- 
crease of  08.9%.  Taxes  on  alcoholie  beverages 
have  been  levied  in  91  dtles  since  1983.  Thsse 
taxes  have  been  raised  a  total  of  70  timss  for 
an  average  increase  of  61.6%.  Income  taxes 
have  been  levied  in  86  cities  and  raised  23 
times  in  18  of  these  for  an  average  increase  of 
70.9%.  The  reliance  of  municipalities  upon 
non-property  taxes  is  documented  in  Table 
VL 

TABLE  VI.-CITIES  IMPOSING  NONPROPERTY  TAXES  AND 
PERCENT  CHANGES  SINCE  1963 


Tax 
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Numbar        of  citias 

ol  citias       raporting 

imposinf       incraasas 
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BiiainoM  licanaa 131  75  57 

PuMic  uHity  racatpb..  133  93  69 

fianaral  ratal  *«as...  127  58  S9 

SdacHvs  talaa  taxat 

Amuaamanl a  j ag 

Hotai  or  transioflt 91  35  SO 

Motor  vohido  liconM..  72  43  $g 

AieotMlic  bavaraga 91  44  51 

•"coma 35  15  71 

User  charges 

Many  cities  have  also  increased  or  Imposed 
service  charges  since  1988.  One  hundred  and 
fourteen  clUes  in  the  National  Survey  re- 
sponded that  they  levied  service  charges  to 
siq>port  refuse  collection.  Eighty-three  of 
these  have  Increased  their  charges  by  an 
average  of  83%  over  1983.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  cities  currently  levy  charges  for 
sanitary  sewer  support;  113  of  thsse  have  In- 
creased charges  by  an  average  of  118%  alnce 
1993.  Ho^>ltal  charges  have  Increased  173% 
In  three  of  the  seven  cities  which  levy  them. 
Parking  charges  have  Insreased  82%  in  43 
dtles.  Airport  charges  have  increased  10B% 
in  33  cities. 

These  service  charge  Increases  are  summa- 
rized In  the  Table  VII.  As  the  analysis  under- 
lines, municipalities  have  also  been  relying 
on  service  charges  In  recent  years  In  order 
to  develop  new  revenues  to  complement  their 
Increasingly  Inadequate  property  and  sales 
tax  base. 

TABLE  VII.-CITIES  IMPOSING  CHARGES  FOR  SUPPORTIVE 
SPECIFIC  SERVICES  AND  CHANGES  IN  CHARGES  SINCE 
1963 


- 

Numbar  o(  dtioi 
isipoting  cliargas 

Total    Po«tl960 

TotH 

numbar 

otciUas 

raporting 

chaaga 

Moan 
avaraga 
parcast 

•dMRgS 

RalssaeaHaetios.. 
Sanitary  aawara... 

Hospiiis 

Parliing 

114              SO 

169             60 

6               3 

102             26 

35              10 

27               9 

93 

113 
3 

43 
23 
19 

U 

113 
173 
(2 

Airports 

Otkor. 

105 
47 

>  Thasa  fifiraa  do  not  iiidudo  tba  impoiitiofl  of  now  diaiiai. 

Intergovernmental  revenue 
The  nation's  municipalities  rsceive  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  their  total  rev- 
enues from  other  governments  via  subsidies 
or  shared  taxes.  While  commonly  baUbeed 
that  dtlee  recdve  large  amounts  of  federal 
aid.  dty  governments,  in  fact,  receive  very 
little.  Most  dties  actually  receive  more  aid 
from  their  state  capitols  than  from  Watfi- 
ington. 
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Federal  grants  to  the  cltlee  primarily  as- 
sist programs  whose  major  objectives  are 
either  individual  or  community  development. 
Aids  to  education  (a  municipal  fvmctlon  In 
several  states)  is  primarily  of  the  first  cate- 
gory. Housing  and  community  planning,  air- 
port construction,  transit  facilities,  waste 
treatment  and  disposal  facilities,  and  numer- 
ous smaller  municipal  projects  clearly  fall 
Into  tbe  second. 

In  terms  of  number  of  projects  and  total 
d<41ar8  spent,  however,  the  federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  have  grown  phenomenally  over 
tbe  last  decade.  Table  Vm  Indlcatee  this 
dollar  growth. 

Table  vm. — Federal  grantt-in-aid,  1991-71 
{fiscal  years) 

(In  blUlons  of  dollars] 

Amount 

1971    ••30.8 

1970    •    34.4 

1988    . 20.3 

1968    18.8 

1887    16.3 

1988    13.0 

1068 10.9 

1084 8.8 

1063    7.9 

1063    7.1 

1061    7.0 

•Estimate. 

While  the  grant-in-aid  programs  have 
grown,  the  problems  they  were  designed  to 
aUevlaite  persist.  Dwlght  A.  Ink,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  explains: 

"We  have  Increased  many  fold  the  amount 
of  public  resources  directed  toward  meeting 
our  social  needs.  Ten  years  ago  Federal  aid 
to  State  and  local  governments,  for  example, 
amounted  to  97  billion  a  year.  Now  it  Is 
nmnlng  at  about  $37  billion  a  year.  Hun- 
dreds of  Federal  grants-in-aid  programs  have 
emerged.  Yet  one  is  hard  pressed  to  find  an 
area  In  which  the  response  can  be  looked 
upon  as  satlgfaotory.  And  In  some  areas  we 
have  scarcely  made  an  imprint.  We  keep 
telling  ourselves  we  must  do  more.  Much 
more. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  reminded 
ourselves  that  money  Is  not  the  full  answer. 
Our  social  programs  are  replete  with  ex- 
amples in  which  funds  have  been  provided 
to  carry  out  Innovative  social  projects  but 
have  resulted  in  little  or  no  tangible  results. 
Unfulfilled  promises  have  undermined  the 
credibility  of  public  servants  in  the  eyes 
of  many. 

"Virtually  all  the  critical  urban  and  rural 
problems  require  an  Integrated  attack  by 
many  departments  of  government  at  nation- 
al. State,  and  local  levels.  In  recent  years 
most  governmental  units  have  been  deeper- 
ately  trying  to  mount  such  an  attack.  Beeet 
by  funding  uncertainties  and  limitations, 
and  entangled  In  red  tape,  the  attack  as 
•sen  by  the  public  has  somewhat  resem- 
bled the  slow,  trial  and  error  motion  of  a 
gigantic  amoeba.  Becauss  of  ttieir  inability 
to  respond  on  a  timely  basis,  aU  three  levels 
of  government  have  been  bombarded  with 
criticism  of  lack  of  concern  for  people  who 
need  help." 

State  assistance  to  cities  shows  a  substan- 
tially different  character  tlian  aid  from 
the  national  government.  The  major  por- 
tion of  city  recdpts  trom  State  capitols  Is  in 
the  form  of  shared  revenues  from  state- 
administered  taxes.  The  larger  percentage  of 
this  incmne  is  earmarked  by  State  polldes 
and  can  be  spent  by  cities  only  for  ^>eciflc 
ptirpoeee.  Tbe  leeeer  portion  is  in  the  form 
of  unrestricted  money  that  may  supplement 
the  cities'  general  funds  and  be  spent  as  city 
oouiuslls  may  determine. 

State  grant-in-aid  to  cities  follow  a  pat- 
tern similar  to  thoee  made  by  the  national 
government  and  are  usually  designated  for 
specific  programs,  such  as  streets  and  high- 
ways, hospitals,  public  health  aarvioes,  or 
welfare  administration.  Most  such  aids  are 
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given  to  encourage  partidpation  by  the 
local  governments  to  programs  having  a 
statewide  thrust  In  which  the  local  tmits 
are  acting  largely  as  agents  of  the  State 
government. 

Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  Initially, 
cities  are  dependent  for  a  significant  percent 
of  their  revenue  from  other  governments. 
This  amount  has  steadily  Increased  over  the 
3re(tfs.  It  is  not  however,  revenue  that  is 
under  the  control  of  local  government.  Local 
officials  have  no  power  to  change  this  amount. 
They  must  "lobby",  along  with  all  other  in- 
terests, in  State  capitols  and  Wasiilngton  to 
obtain  such  funds.  It  is  not  a  source  of  funds 
that  can  be  quickly  expanded  to  meet  fast 
rising  costs  due  to  inflation,  wage  increases, 
natural  disasters,  or  the  fiscal  demands  of 
new  needs. 

Assistance  to  the  cities  from  other  gov- 
ernments is  heavily  hedged  with  restrictions 
and  directives  leaving  relatively  little  dis- 
cretion to  local  p»olicy-maklng  officials.  As 
such,  local  governments  are  largely  admin- 
istrative agents  carrying  out  national  and 
State  policies.  If  urban  local  policy  makers 
are  to  develop  strategies  for  coping  with 
their  own  ptarticular  sets  of  problems,  two 
conditions  are  therefore  crucial.  One  is  to 
relax  the  numerous  restrictions,  directives, 
and  hedges  upon  taxing  and  allocating 
funds.  The  other  is  to  Improve  the  finandal 
reeources  available  to  the  dtles  for  dealing 
with  the  functions  of  local  government. 
4.  Oeneral  Revenue'raiaing  restictiona 
Legal  restrictions 

Basically  cities  can  raise  and  use  money 
only  as  permitted  by  law.  A  citr  In  one  State 
may  have  greater  latitude  to  meet  demands 
for  higher  wages  than  a  city  in  another.  In- 
deed, dtles  within  the  same  State  may  be 
treated  differently.  These  limitations  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Types  of  taxes  and  charges.  Local  gov- 
ernment Is  not  free  to  raise  money  any  way 
It  sees  fit.  A  local  wage  tax  may  be  legal  In 
some  statee  but  not  in  others.  Sources  of 
revenue  utilized  by  the  state  are  usually  not 
available  to  local  government.  In  most  states, 
legislative  permission  must  be  granted  be- 
fore a  munldpal  tax  or  charge  ts  used.  Thus, 
sources  are  severely  limited. 

3.  Limitation  on  use  of  a  revenue  source. 
Tax  rate  limitations  are  often  imposed.  As  the 
discussion  on  the  prc^erty  tax  highlights, 
these  limitations  are  set  by  law  and  are  not 
easily  changed.  At  the  present  Ume,  many 
cities  are  i4>proaching  their  legal  rate  ceil- 
ings. 

8.  Limitation  on  use  of  money.  Many  rev- 
enue souroes  are  reetricted.  I.e.,  the  tax  or 
charge  oan  be  used  only  for  specific  purposes. 
Utility  revenue,  for  exanq>le,  usually  has  re- 
strictions as  to  Its  use,  i.e.,  for  utility  opera- 
tions. In  some  statee,  property  taxes  are  levied 
specifically  to  pay  for  certain  functions. 

4.  Approval  by  the  people.  In  some  states 
a  vote  of  the  people  is  required  to  levy  a  tax 
or  to  borrow  money.  Where  the  property  tax 
limit  is  at  the  maTlmum,  some  local  govern- 
ments may  raise  the  rate  only  by  an  afllrma- 
tlve  by  referendum  of  the  people.  Sleeted 
ooundlmen  are  generally  not  empowered  to 
raise  taxes  by  council  action  alone. 

6.  T?ie  budget  year.  Unlike  industry, 
changes  in  most  local  government  sources  of 
revenue  can  be  made  only  once  a  year — at 
budget  time.  Thus,  once  a  city's  fiscal  plan 
for  a  year  Is  formally  adopted  1m  It  hard  to 
adjust  to  changing  conditions. 

Economic  Limitations 
A  dty's  economic  base,  in  simple  terms,  re- 
lates to  Its  (1)  property  value  as  reflected  in 
land  \]se,  (3)  volume  oS  trade,  (3)  type  of 
business  and  industry  within  Its  ttotden.  (4) 
average  income  d  its  people,  and  (6)  their 
need  and  desire  for  services.  A  dty  with  a 
large  trading  center  may  (assuming  its  legal- 
ity) raise  signlfloant  funds  by  the  use  of  a 
sales  tax.  Another,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
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reap  proportionately  greater  benefits  from  a 
wage  tax.  Still  another  may  effectively  use  a 
"charge"  to  provide  one  t^e  of  service,  l.e., 
garbage  cdlectlon — or  may  flnd  that  such  a 
charge  cannot  cover  actual  cost  without 
arousing  undue  hostility  of  many  of  Its  citi- 
zens. With  few  Important  exceptions,  how- 
ever, it  is  still  the  property  tax  which  pro- 
vides the  llmi's  share  of  municipal  revenues. 
Property  taxee  have,  unforttinately,  proven 
to  be  relatively  unre^onslve  to  economic 
growth,  hence  have  not  remained  abreast  of 
steadily  rising  service  expenditures.  While 
state  and  local  budgets  having  been  Increas- 
ing at  a  rate  approximating  8%  per  year,  the 
growth  of  the  state-local  tax  base  has  been 
leas  than  4%.  This  "indastldty"  of  tax  re- 
ceipts (lack  of  proportional  growth  of  tax 
receipts  in  response  to  growth  in  income)  is 
also  a  problem  with  the  general  sales  tax  and 
helps  to  explain  why  many  dtlee  have  had  to 
seek  new  tax  so\iroes  to  keep  revenue  yields 
up  with  rising  budgetary  requirements.  Elas- 
ticity of  several  of  their  taxee  are  presented 
in  Table  IX." 

TABLE  IX.— GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  ELASTICITY  OF  THE 
MAIOR  CATEGORIES  OF  STATE  GENERAL  REVENUE 


Basticity  astimates 


Ravanua  sootta 


Low 


High 


Property  taxai 

Incoma  taxes: 

Individual... 

Corporate 

Ganaral  solas  tax. 
All  othartaxas... 


0.7 


1.1 


1.5 

1.8 

1.1 

1.3 

.9 

1.05 

6.6 

.7 

Property  taxes,  even  by  the  "high"  esti- 
mate, are  at  beet  only  unltarlly  elastic,  i.e., 
property  taxee  will  grow  by  the  same  pro- 
portion as  QNP.  The  same  Is  true  for  the  gen- 
eral sales  tax.  Only  tbe  Income  tax  generates 
more  than  a  proportionate  Increase  In  tax 
receipts  for  a  given  rise  in  GNP.  While  an 
increasing  number  of  cities  are  adopting  the 
Income  tax  to  help  meet  rapidly  rising  ex- 
penditures, the  tax  has  not  yet  become  a 
major  revenue  source  for  the  great  majority. 
Whether  more  use  is  made  of  this  tax  in 
the  future  is  doedy  related  to  both  general 
economic  conditions  and  to  the  maze  of 
state  constitutional  and  statutory  limitations 
on  the  power  of  the  dties  to  tax. 
Political  reservations 

The  city  government  ultlmatdy  faces  the 
test  of  the  people  as  to  how  high  local  rev- 
enue 8o\iroee  oan  be  raised.  The  politician 
must  make  the  "market  decision"  he  be- 
lieves repreeents  the  view  of  the  people,  bal- 
ancing cost  verstis  services,  though  some- 
times his  constituents  may  vote  directly  on 
whether  to  ratify  his  decision.  Whether  a 
vote  is  Involved  or  not,  however,  a  dty  may 
run  the  risk  of  pricing  itself  out  of  the  mar- 
ket— raising  taxes  so  high  residents  and  firms 
move  Into  other  cities  or  statee.  In  such  sit- 
uations, the  added  tax  levy  actually  may  re- 
sult in  lower  net  income. 

Furthermore,  the  question  of  equity  with 
its  sodal  and  political  implications  m\ist  also 
be  considered.  Property  and  sales  taxes  are 
regreestve — their  rates,  as  a  percentage  of  In- 
come, are  higher  for  the  poor  man  than  for 
the  rich.  From  the  standpoint  of  ability  to 
pay,  the  general  sales  tax  in  its  unadulter- 
ated form  is  an  upside-down  revenue  meas- 
ure. The  burden  (eq>edally  If  food  is  taxed) 
dedines  as  inccwoe  rises.  A  family  earning 
under  $3,000,  for  example,  pays  an  estimated 
3.1%  or  Its  adjusted  groes  income  In  sales 
tax.  A  family  earning  88.000-87,000,  however, 
pays  only  3.3  %  to  sales  tax;  and  a  family 
earning  over  $100,000,  only  0.3%.  Tbe  prop- 
erty tax  Is  even  more  regressive  and  is  par- 
tlculariy  burdensome  to  the  low-inoome 
homeowner  or  renter.  A  family  »m^ng  under 
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$a.000  paya  an  estimated  133%  of  Its  ad- 
Justed  groas  Income  for  state  and  local  prop- 
erty taxes;  families  earning  |i6,000-$7,000, 
8.9%  of  their  Income;  and  families  earning 
over  •100,000,  12%.  Tax  policymakers  are, 
therefore,  constantly  forced  to  reconcile  to 
potential  tax  overburdens  that  can  develop 
from  excessive  reliance  on  levies  of  a  regres- 
sive character  with  the  potential  barm  to 
their  citizens  that  can  result  from  short- 
changing public  needs. 

Thus,  whether  or  not  the  city's  ability  to 
Increase  revenue  Is  openly  considered.  It  Is 
a  factor  to  be  Included  In  decisions  on  the 
level  of  services  to  be  rendered.  For,  unlike 
the  federal  government,  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent state  govemmant,  the  city's  total  eco- 
nomic power  Is  limited. 
5.  AtteTtipts  to  enlarge  taxtng  powert  and  old 

In  order  to  raise  additional  revenues,  many 
cities  and  state  municipal  leagues  have  at- 
tempted to  both  develop  new  and  enlarge  old 
taxing  powers.  The  efforts  of  a  few  are  sum- 
marized as  examples : 

Kentucky 
During  the  1070  Legislative  Session,  the 
Kentucky  Municipal  League  supported  a  bill 
which  would  permit  local  governments  to 
levy  a  one-half  of  one  percent  sales  tax,  with 
the  state  giving  up  one  half  or  its  five  percent 
rate  and  returning  the  one-half  percent  por- 
tion back  to  the  levying  unit.  This  bill  failed 
to  get  out  of  committee,  with  the  reason 
given  that  the  state  could  not  afford  to  give 
up  any  of  Its  current  revenues. 

Virginia 

In  1070,  Virginia's  large  iirban  communi- 
ties, facing  serious  revenue  gaps  and  dis- 
gruntled with  the  General  Assembly's  lack  of 
substantive  response  to  the  needs  of  cities 
and  urban  counties,  suggested  a  new  ap- 
proach to  League  legislative  activity.  Thus, 
Virginia's  Urban  12,  composed  Virginia's  nine 
largest  cities  and  the  urban  counties  of  Ar- 
lington, Fairfax  and  Henrico,  was  bom. 

This  group  has  requested  that  the  Assem- 
bly enact,  during  the  1971  session,  enabling 
legislation  authorizing  localities  to  impose, 
at  their  own  option,  an  additional  one  per- 
cent sales  tax  and  establishing  a  program  of 
state  revenue  sharing  with  local  governments. 
Their  program  also  Includes  state  mandates 
of  authority  to  local  governments  enabling 
them  to  irapoee  a  local  gasoline  and  petro- 
leum tax. 

As  of  March  31,  1071,  however  Virginia's 
cities  had  gained  no  new  taxing  powers,  nor 
any  improvement  in  their  present  tax  sys- 
tems. 

Colorado 
The  Ck>lorado  Municipal   League,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  more  successful.  It  has 
participated  in  securing  the  followlng_^ew 
revenues  for  Colorado  municipalities. 

1.  19«C — Amicus  Curiae  in  the  Herman  Case 
In  the  State  Supreme  Court,  which  upheld 
the  right  of  home  rule  cities  to  levy  and  col- 
lect sales  and  xise  taxes. 

2.  1067 — secured  legislative  authority  for 
statutory  cities  and  towns  to  levy  a  sales  tax 
(no  use  tax). 

3.  1970— secured  highway  revenue  legisla- 
tion which  included  requiring  counties  to: 
return  to  each  municipality  one  half  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  county  road  and  bridge  levy 
collected  within  that  municipality;  return 
the  first  $2.50  from  state  motor  vehicle  reg- 
istration fee  on  most  vehicles  to  munici- 
palities and  counties  on  basis  of  urban  and 
rural  registrations  and  further  extend  a  $1.60 
special  registration  fee;  and  provide  that 
certain  state  traffic  fines  shall  be  payable  to 
the  Highway  Users'  Tax  Fund. 

4.  1071— The  League  >s  advocating  a  state- 
collected,  locally-shared  8%  sales  tax  with 
the  money  to  be  distributed  on  point  of  col- 
lection. The  outlook  for  this  particular  tax, 
however.  Is  not  very  good. 
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Pennsylvania 

In  PeiuuTlTanla.  as  a  result  o(f  a  hanl 
campaign  by  the  Bute's  dues  and  a  meet- 
ing of  86  mayon  with  legislative  leadns,  a 
committee  of  the  legislature  made  ezten- 
sive  reocmunendatlons  for  local  goremment 
tax  Increases.  These  ^^^<v«1rtm«»Tn^^^^:^ftnl  were 
to  double  the  earned  Income  tax  authorlaa- 
tlon,  to  double  the  occupational  privilege 
tax  authorisation,  and  to  increase  by  five 
mills  the  authorized  property  tax. 

All  three  proposals  were  Introduced  Into 
the  State  leglslattire;  two  passed  the  Sen- 
ate (the  property  tax  and  the  occupational 
privilege  tax),  and  one  the  House  (the  prop- 
erty tax).  In  Pennsylvania,  the  need  for 
additional  local  government  revenues  was 
recognized  and  promoted  by  a  committee  of 
the  Bute  leglsUttire  Itself. 

Tennessee 
Tennessee's  Municipal  League  has  advo- 
cated Improvement  of  the  local  tax  base 
throiigh  state  action  to  expand  the  non- 
property  home  rule  taxing  authority  of  local 
govwnments,  amend  the  local  sales  tax  law 
to  correct  inequities  which  have  developed 
and  Increase  state  aid  and  shared  taxes. 

6.  The  exceptional  cases 
Not  all  cities  are  in  a  state  of  acute  fiscal 
crisis.  Nonetheless,  the  dty  which  does  not 
face  the  fiscal  problem  of  mav««g  revenues 
and  eq>endltuTes  balance  Is  rare.  There  are 
wealthy  suburbs,  such  as  Beverly  Hills,  which 
have  high  family  lncon:ies  and  a  strong  prop- 
erty tax  base.  For  the  country  as  a  whole, 
suburban  median  family  incomes  average 
•1Q,114,  exceeding  the  average  central  city 
median  family  Income  by  •1,6M.  However, 
at  the  same  time,  total  municipal,  school, 
county,  special  district,  and  state  property 
tax  levies  are  heaviest  In  these  suburban 
cities.  The  combination  of  these  taxes  In 
these  communities  makes  it  difficult  to  raise 
the  property  taxes  rapidly  enough  without 
strong  citizen  opposition  to  keep  abreast  of 
rising  costs.  It  is  only  those  suburban  cities 
with  the  very  highest  median  family  Incomes 
which  can  budget  services  with  relative  ease 
and  without  real  concern  over  a  revenue  ex- 
penditure gap. 

There  are  other  cities  which  have  been  ex- 
periencing rapid  physical  growth  since  1960. 
These  cities  have  expanding  tax  bases  for 
property  and  sales  taxes  and  user  fees  which 
provide  them  with  adequate  revenues  to 
operate  effectively.  These  cities,  however,  are 
only  in  an  earlier  stage  of  development  than 
are  most  U.S.  municipalities.  Their  tax  limits 
and  revenue  bases  do  not  differ  significantly 
from  most  cities.  As  they  age  and  their  pop- 
ulation and  density  Increase,  they  also  will 
be  faced  with  the  same  problems  as  the  ma- 
jority of  clUes — outdated  capital  facilities, 
demands  for  Increased  services  for  minorities 
and  poor  persons,  worn-out  equipment,  in- 
ability to  increase  the  tax  base  because  of 
state  restrictions,  inability  to  exceed  state 
debt  ceilings  for  municipalities,  citizen  tax 
rebellions,  competition  with  other  govern- 
mental units  for  state  and  local  revenue 
sources  and  a  general  Inability  to  make  the 
revenue  sources  stretch  to  fit  the  expendl- 
t\ires  mandated  by  the  state  and  demanded 
by  the  people. 

m.  TRX  aXVEMUK 

Since  1966  several  studies  have  projected 
into  future  state  and  local  expenditures  and 
revenues  trends.  Though  these  projections 
vary  widely,  one  conclusion  is  common  to 
all — a  serious  revenue  gap  now  faces  or  will 
soon  face  local  government.  The  Urban 
Coalition's  recent  projection  In  Counter- 
hudget,  for  example,  predicts  a  sizable 
dlqtarlty — 967  billion  between  now  and 
1976. 

TEMPO  Seport:  The  National  League  of 
Cities  in  January  1967  ordered  TEMPO,  Oen- 
eral  Klectrlc  Company's  Center  for  Advanced 
Studies   to  develop   an   objective   economic 
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study  of  the  revenue  gap  facing  cities. 
TXMPO  found  that  the  nation's  dtles  face  a 
■taggarlng  $363  billion  revenue  gap — $136 
billion  of  which  can  only  be  closed  by  the 
federal  government — over  the  ten  year  pe- 
riod 1966-1976.  These  projections  were  based 
upon  data  developed  by  the  Joint  Economic 
CouncU  (See  Table  X)" 

Over  the  next  decade  solutions  to  the 
problems  that  beset  U.S.  cities  will  require 
a  total  Incremental  expendltiue  of  $362  bil- 
lion m  excess  of  present  revenues  and  those 
expected  to  be  generated  through  normal 
economic  growth. 

Table  X  gives  a  year-by-year  sunmury  of 
the  estimated  revenue  gaps  and  the  recom- 
mended funding  sources  to  fill  them. 

TABLE  X.-£STIMATED  ANNUAL  REVENUE  GAPS  AND  REC- 
OMMENDED FUNDING  SOURCES  FOR  THE  1966-75  PERIOD 

[Dollars  in  billion$| 


Fundlni 

sourest 

Federal 

Increases 

In- 

creasM 

Estimated 

Govern- 

in city 

in  net 

Vstr 

PP(o) 

ment 

States 

charces  city  debt 

1966... 

J4.5 

$1.0 

W.5 

$3.0 

1967... 

8.0 

3.0 

$1.0 

1.0 

3.0 

1968... 

12.0 

6.0 

2.0 

1.0 

3.0 

1969... 

16.5 

8.0 

3.0 

1.5 

4.0 

1970... 

22.0 

10.0 

4.0 

2.0 

6.0 

1971... 

28.5 

13.0 

5.0 

2.5 

8.0 

1972... 

34.5 

16.0 

6.0 

3.5 

9.0 

1973... 

40.0 

19.0 

8.0 

4.0 

9.0 

1974... 

45.5 

23.0 

9.0 

4.5 

9.0 

1975... 

50.5 

26.0 

11.0 

4.5 

9.0 

Totil.. 

..       262.0 

125.0 

49.0 

25.0 

63.0 

Individual  case  studies  amplify  the  point 
made  by  t^e  TEMPO  Study. 

Tennessee:  The  Tennessee  Municipal 
League  has  projected  that  the  revenue  gap 
facing  over  300  municipalities  between 
1970-1974  is  in  excess  of  $425,000,000.  TbU 
study  points  out  that  the  revenue  gap  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  size,  or  type,  or  class 
of  city.  For  towns  in  the  1,000-2,500  popula- 
tion range,  over  $14,000,000  In  new  and  addi- 
tional revenues  will  be  needed  over  the  next 
four  years.  In  terms  of  per  capita  costs,  an 
additional  $131.00  wlU  have  to  be  raised 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  living  with 
municipalities  in  this  population  range. 
For  dtles  with  more  than  6,000  but  fewer 
than  10,000  inhabitants,  the  study  indicates 
a  need  of  over  $18,600,000  in  additional  rev- 
enues between  1970  and  1974.  This  amounts 
to  $111.00  for  each  person  residing  in  those 
communities. 

The  report  states,  "The  issue  is  not  merely 
whether  these  communities  will  be  able  to 
provide  traditional  municipal  services — the 
real  issue  is  whether  or  not  many  of  these 
cities  and  towns  can  survive  as  viable  politi- 
cal units." 

Georgia:  In  December  1970.  the  Georgia 
Municipal  League  surveyed  Its  cities  to  deter- 
mine their  revenue  needs.  The  League  deter- 
mined that  the  average  expenditures  re- 
quired to  meet  projected  needs  during  the 
next  five  years  are  estimated  to  exceed  aver- 
age projected  revenues  by  $710  million. 

California:  The  League  of  California  Cities 
has  studied  the  revenue  gap  facing  its  cities. 
The  Ijsague's  study  Indicates  that  its  cities 
will  need  an  additional  $363  million  In  fiscal 
year  1971-72  In  order  to  continue  to  provide 
existing  services.  This  figure  Is,  however,  con- 
servative for  two  reasons.  The  1971-72  rev- 
enue need  figure  represents  the  fifth  year 
figiure  m  a  five-year  estimate.  Little  of  the 
additional  revenue  needed  In  the  first  four 
years  was  provided  during  those  years,  hence 
the  1971-72  estimate  is  undersUted  by  titat 
amoxmt.  If  presented  completely,  the  ac- 
cimiulated  revenue  need  of  eitles  would  ap- 
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proach  $1  billion.  Secondly,  the  League  es- 
timate Indudes  a  imlform  4%  adjustment 
for  salaries  and  general  cost  of  living  in- 
creases. Any  review  of  economic  growth  dur- 
ing the  psist  five  years  would  demonstrate 
the  conservative  nature  of  the  4%  figure. 

The  magnitude  of  the  dty  revenue  gap  is 
awesome,  but  It  Is  fact.  It  la  also  fact  that 
this  gap  will  continue  to  widen  until  new 
sources  of  revenue  are  added  to  the  munld- 
pal  revenue  base  that  will  permit  dty  reve- 
nues to  grow  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the 
annual  growth  in  expenditures  for  current 
service. 

IKFUCATIONS  OF   TBX    RKVKNUX    GAP 

Tbia  fiscal  gap — the  overall  lack  of  reve- 
nue— has  been  acoompaiUed,  predictably  by 
a  reduction  In  services  both  in  quality  and 
In  quantity.  Cities  are  cutting  back  existing 
personnel,  dosing  facilities,  and  delaying 
capital  improvements  with  devastating  re- 
sults. Basic  governmental  services  funda- 
mental to  any  society  are  not  being  provided 
to  American  dtizens. 

The  following  service  reductions  drawn 
from  the  1971  National  Survey  serve  as  an 
example : 

Pittstmrgh  dosed  14  fire  stations  recently. 

Seattle  has  put  off  repairs  on  Its  parks,  is 
thinking  of  laying  off  a  dass  off  police  cadets, 
schedules  lesastTequent  street  deanlng,  etc. 
That's  a  big  et  cetera  when  you  you're  dealing 
with  the  quality  of  life. 

Youngstown  had  to  close  schools  early  last 
year. 

Cincinnati  is  cutting  back.  In  these  In- 
creasingly complex  times,  its  public  school 
teaching  staff;  all  elementary  school  libraries 
are  to  be  closed  in  September;  kindergarten 
classes  will  run  only  10  weeks  instead  of  20. 

Philadelphia  will  be  forced  to  dlmlnate  and 
reduce  Police  Department  support  units  serv- 
ing the  DlBtrlct  Attorney's  office,  the  Sanita- 
tion Unit,  Police  Athletic  t<eague,  the  Water- 
front Patrol,  and  the  Expressway  Patrol. 

The  Police  will  have  to  reduce  patrol  opera- 
tions on  the  mldnlght-to-elght  tour,  cut  the 
number  of  emergency  patrol  wagons,  un- 
marked detective  and  patrol  cars,  as  well  as 
trim  security  details  and  trafllc  control  at 
major  events. 

The  streets  department  must  reduce  trash 
collections,  cut  street  repairs,  bridge  mainte- 
nance, trafllc  signal  and  street  light  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  eliminate  the  purchase  of 
basic  streets  equipment. 

Welfare  department  caseloads  will  almost 
triple  the  accepted  maximum.  Meanwhile 
the  Commonwealth  is  withholding  the  funds 
needed  for  this  purix>se.  The  Adult  and  Old 
Age  Programs  wUl  be  curtailed,  putting  these 
senior  citizens  in  Jeopardy. 

Philadelphia  will  not  be  able  to  pay  for 
maintenance  of  Philadelphia  prisoners  In 
State  institutions,  and  in  Philadelphia  Jails 
the  food  allowance  will  fall  to  89  cents  per 
day  per  inmate. 

The  centers  for  dependent  and  neglected 
children  will  have  to  cut  food  and  clothing 
allowances — meaning  that  these  unfortunate 
children  vrtll  be  forced  to  endure  yet  another 
rejection  from  a  hostile  society. 

The  center-c'ty  detention  facility  that  was 
originally  opened  in  reaction  to  an  emergency 
caused  by  overcrowding  will  be  abandoned. 

Hamtramck,  Michigan,  is  near  bankruptcy. 
Mayor  Wojtowlcz  asked  HUD's  regional  office 
not  to  send  more  grants.  The  City  does  not 
have  the  revenue  to  supply  the  matching 
funds. 

Boston:  Mayor  White  has  effected  a  1% 
cut  in  pay  for  all  city  department  heads  in 
the  city. 

Sewburj/port,  Massachusetts:  The  mayor 
has  set  a  "no-hlre"  policy. 

Hartford.  Connecticut,  has  stopped  making 
street  repairs. 

San  Francisco:  Mayor  Alioto  says:  "We 
can't  go  on  like  this.  Even  the  OapltallsUc 
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system  Is  not  going  to  survive  the  way  we're 
going." 

Detroit:  In  fiscal  year  1971,  a  $20  million 
deficit  forced  the  mayor  to  lay  off  over  600 
city  employees.  As  of  June  1971  more  than 
2,200  budgeted  positions  are  not  filled.  That's 
one  vacancy  for  every  10  authorized  Jobs. 

In  Detroit's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  al- 
most 1,000  more  Jobs  will  be  dropped  and 
several  traditional  activities  of  City  gov- 
ernment will  be  completely  eliminated. 
Detroiten  will  no  longer  have  the  benefit 
and  the  protection  of  weights  and  measures 
inspection.  Industrial  hygiene  programs  and 
social  hygiene  services.  If  the  County  or  the 
State  do  not  aastune  these  responsibilities, 
they  simply  will  not  be  available  to  1%  mil- 
lion Detrolters. 

Moreover,  the  budget  represents  numerous 
other  reluctant  decisions  to  Indefinitely  poet- 
pone  or  Unmedlately  diminish  essential  City 
services.  These  programs  held  out  the  hope 
of  reducing  crime,  stemming  drug  abuse, 
providing  improved  services  in  the  munici- 
pal hospitals,  and  making  the  City  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

Unfortunately,  even  this  does  not  describe 
the  critical  nature  of  the  situation.  In  spite 
of  the  austerity  ^proach  to  the  budget,  the 
City  of  Detroit  will  need  over  $26  million 
in  new  revenue  to  perform  at  this  drastically 
reduced  service  level — ^26  million  new  dollars 
Just  to  stand  still  I 

If  the  City  does  not  receive  these  funds, 
hundreds  of  additional  Jobs  and  the  services 
they  represent  will  have  to  be  cut.  The  mayor 
has  appropriately  labeled  this  a  "Disaster 
Plan." 

St.  Louis,  Missouri:  In  a  speech  to  the  St. 
Louis  Board  of  Aldermen  on  April  30,  1971 
Mayor  A.  J.  Cervantes  stated,  "Having 
delivered  several  budget  speeches  over  the 
years,  I  know  you  will  say  that  every  year  is 
another  crisis.  Today,  howev^,  the  situation 
is  even  more  desperate  than  in  the  past,  and 
we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
scraping  the  bottom  of  the  revenue  barrel. 

This  is  the  last  year  the  City  can  make  a 
budget  which  will  oome  anywhere  near  ade- 
quately meeting  the  needs  of  our  citizens. 
Working  under  the  limitations  of  state  con- 
stitution and  state  law,  there  are  no  other 
viable  means  of  local  revenue.  In  my 
opinion." 

The  following  functions  were  eliminated 
from  the  City  of  St.  Louis'  budget  The 
Metrop<ditan  Youth  Commission,  the  Re- 
gional Industrial  Development  Corporation, 
the  Meramec  Hills  Home  for  Delinquent 
Girls,  and  the  Challenge  of  the  70'8.  In  ad- 
dition, the  following  areas  were  drastically 
curtailed:  Fire  Department,  Street  Depart- 
ment, Human  Development  CorpcM'ation,  the 
Recreation  Division,  the  Forestry  Division, 
the  Child  Guidance  Program,  the  City  Hos- 
pital budget,  the  Maintenance  program  for 
munidpal  buildings,  and  the  Traffic  Division. 

Los  Angeles  Is  planning  to  cvurtall  street 
sweeping  and  to  start  charging  for  refiise  col- 
lection and  sewer  services. 

New  York  City:  Unemployment  in  New 
York  is  4.7%,  only  two-thirds  of  the  na- 
tional average.  Yet  one  out  of  seven  New 
Yorkers,  mostly  women,  children,  and  unem- 
ployables,  are  on  welfare.  Though  this  ratio 
is  higher  In  some  other  cities,  in  New  York 
City  one  out  of  seven  means  one  million  peo- 
ple and  a  cost  to  the  dty  (mandated  by  state 
and  federal  law)  of  $600  million. 

Cleveland  Is  struggling  to  remain  viable. 
Since  last  December,  because  of  Inadequate 
local  revenues  from  declining  property  taxes 
and  munidpal  income  taxes,  the  City  has 
been  forced  to  lay  off  1,300  city  employees 
and  severely  curtail  basic  services  In  the 
areas  of  health,  recreation,  garbage  and  rub- 
bish ooUectlon,  and  street  resurfacing.  It  has 
had  to  shut  down  the  police  academy  and 
eliminate  the  police  cadet  program. 

Further  cutbacks  in  personnel,  programs 
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and  services  are  Imminent.  Perhaps  as  many 
as  800  additional  city  employees  will  have 
to  be  laid  off,  and  a  four  day  work  week 
instituted  for  many  of  those  who  remain. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  dty  will  be  able  to 
spare  the  safety  forces,  the  policemen  and 
firemen,  from  layoffs  in  this  new  round  of 
the  City's  bout  with  its  financial  crisis. 

These  reductions  In  dty  persoimel  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  denial  to  City  em- 
ployees of  some  ootnbinatlon  of  items  ne- 
gotiated with  their  union  representativea 
and  agreed  upon  last  year  In  prlndple — 
longevity  pay  Increases  (which  already  have 
had  to  be  denied).  Increased  paid  hospital- 
ization benefits,  and  wage  benefits.  The 
prospect  of  a  strike  by  City  employees  is  not 
at  all  remote. 

The  Recreation  Department  will  not  be 
able  to  open  nine  new  faculties  in  fiscal 
1972.  and  this  will  be  added  to  the  23  recrea- 
tional facilities  already  under  caretaker 
status.  This  inevitably  will  mean  that  main- 
tenance of  playgrounds  and  recreation  cen- 
ters will  decrease.  There  is  already  a  serious 
vandalism  situation. 

Furthermore,  this  recent  sampling  of  XJB. 
dtles  reveals  the  extent  of  these  reductions 
in  capital  improvements  and  existing  serv- 
ices. Of  ^7  cities  responding  to  the  sample 
questionnaire,  193  (over  70%)  indicated 
that  they  had  reduced  services  or  delayed 
capital  Improvements  since  1963  because  of 
a  revenue  shortage.  The  scope  of  the  re- 
ductions covers  the  entire  range  of  city 
services.  (See  Table  XI.) 

In  better  than  70  percent  of  the  dtles 
answering  the  questionnaire,  one  or  more 
programs,  including  street  and  highway  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  urban  renewal, 
construction  «•  expansion  of  dty  govem- 
menta!  facilities,  vniter  and  sewer  programs, 
equipment  replacement  programs,  park  and 
recreation  programs,  police  and  fire  systems, 
libraries,  refuse  collection  and  disposal,  hos- 
pitals, human  relations  and  school  pro- 
grams, were  reduced. 

Outright  service  reductions  are  a  measure 
of  absolute  service  declines  in  relation  to  the 
population  of  municipalities.  Reductions  in 
departmental  requests  for  service  improve- 
ments during  the  municipal  budget  prepara- 
tion process  are  a  partial  measure  of  rela- 
tive declines  of  services  to  the  dtizens  of 
local  governments.  In  maintaining  a  balance 
between  revenues  and  expenditures  in  the 
face  of  unionization,  inflation,  and  citizen 
demands  for  services,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
state  constitutional  and  statutory  limits  on 
municipal  taxation  and  debt  and  dtlzen  tax 
rebeUione  on  the  other,  dtles  have  bad  to 
reduce  their  attempts  to  finance  adequate 
programs  to  meet  both  the  old  and  new  prob- 
lems confronting  them. 

TABLE  XI.-CITY  SERVICES  AND  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
REDUCED  SINCE  1963  (BY  AREA  OF  REDUCTION)  (193 
CITIES  REPORTING) 


Reason  for  reduction 


Lack  of     Bondinc  Tax 

funds   problems  restraints 


Total 


Expressways g 

Street  construction 

and  maintenance, 

widenini,  resurf ac- 
ini, etc 60 

Lightini,  trallc 

control 14 

Urban  renewal 4 

Expansion  of  city 

fovarament 

facilities 41 

Water  and  sewers 67 

Paclts  and  recreation. .  76 
Police  0«(al  system). .        51 

Tire 55 

Ubrarles 17 

City  government 

serviess 47 

Total 441 


11 


20 


70 


1 

0 

15 

0 

2 

6 

6 

2 

6 

3 

0 

70 

1 

3 

87 

4 

1 

56 

3 

1 

59 

4 

3 

24 

47 


37 


2S 


503 
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System,  delivered  at  the  Commencement 
Exercise  of  Middlebiirg  College.  May  30,  1971. 

"  The  beet  single  source  for  data  on  city 
flnance  U  City  Government  Finances  pub- 
lished annuaUy  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  This  pubUcatlon  provides  *>oth  ag- 
gregate data  and  individual  data  for  cities 
over  60,000  population,  Ustlng  sources  of 
revenue  and  expenditures  tar  each. 

••  Department  of  Commerce,  City  Exvendi- 
tures  in  1968-69,  p.  5.  '       t^ 

"MaxweU.  James  A.,  Financing  State  and 
Local  Governments.  The  Brooklnn  Institu- 
tion, 1969,  p.  160-62.  ^^     *"»"vu 

"Statwnent  of  John  P.  Coleman  Execu- 
tive Director,  The  Ohio  Municipal  Leainie 
January  19,  1971,  p.  1-2.  ' 

■ACIR.  Fiscal  Balance  in  the  American 
Federal  System,  p.  122. 

» Ibid.,  p.  123. 

■  TEMPO.  "Options  for  Meeting  the  Reve- 
nue Needs  of  city  Oovemments",  p.  7. 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRE8XNTATIVXS 
Friday.  August  6.  1971 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
ing  is  the  text  of  my  statement  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  given  during  recent 
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hearings  on  HR.  34,  the  Conversion  Re- 
search and  Education  Act  of  1971 : 
Thx  Convkbsion  RxsxAacH  and 
Education  of  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  your  Subconunittee  to 
comment  on  H.R.  4122  and  H.R.  6204,  both 
of  which  I  am  co-sponsoring. 

■OMX  opsNnro  thoughts 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  Uve  In  a 
world  of  relentless  International  competl- 
Uon.  one  in  which  the  lion  has  yet  to  lie 
down  with  the  lamb.  NaUons  either  sustain 
their  world  position  and  leadership  or  they 
decline  and  suffer  the  fate  of  second  rate 
powers.  And  much  of  position  and  leadership 
In  world  affairs  depends  upon  and  re- 
flects a  nation's  standing  in  and  application 
of  modern  science  and  technology.  Likewise 
In  Internal  affairs,  a  nation's  strength  these 
days  depends  heavily  upon  the  work  of  its 
sclentlsu,  engineers  and  other  technologi- 
cal personnel,  and  upon  what  Is  done  with 
the  fruits  of  their  labors.  Our  primary  re- 
source then  is  the  stock  of  trained  and  ex- 
perienced minds  of  otir  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists. As  a  primary  resource,  It  U  to  l)e 
fostered  and  conserved.  What  sets  man  apart 
from  the  animals  Is  hla  ability  to  think.  What 
sets  one  nation  apart  from  other  nations  is 
Its  abUlty  to  marshal  the  brain  power  of 
its  technologists  for  the  attainment  of  na- 
tional objectives. 

Olven  the  validity  of  thU  chain  of  thought, 
I  find  It  almost  Incomprehensible  that  the 
United  States  should  stand  Idly  by  and  wit- 
ness, as  though  It  were  happening  in  a  dis- 
tant, backward  nation,  the  dissipation  of  an 
essential  part  of  its  most  talented  brain- 
power. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  plight  of  the 
sclentUts  and  engineers  unemployed  In  the 
defense  and  aerospace  industries  because  of 
reductions  In  Federal  spending.  That  Is  why 
I  support  the  proposed  Conversion  Reeearch 
and  Education  Act  and  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  Act.  If  this  Nation  Is  to 
hold  on  to  Its  position  of  world  leadership  it 
must  quickly  show  that  we  are  capable  of  a 
planned,  intelligent  response  to  our  man- 
made  problem,  that  we  will  not  simply  defer 
to  the  Indefinite,  uncertain  and  probably  un- 
satisfactory workings  of  mindless  economic 
trends  and  factors  to  prevent  the  dissipation 
and  less  of  our  brainpower.  Obviously  we 
can.  Indeed  we  seem  to  be  opting  towards 
a  laissez-faire  approach  In  the  expectation 
that  an  economic  upturn  will  generate  Jobs 
for  all  unemployed.  Including  the  scientists 
and  engineers.  But  is  this  In  the  national 
Interest?  From  the  niunber  of  bills  Intro- 
duced in  this  Congress,  as  your  committee 
print  so  usefully  points  out.  many  Members 
appwntly  beUeve  that  drilberatlve,  planned 
action  is  needed. 

SOMK   ICONOMIC   DIMXNSIONS 

Before  commenting  on  H.R.  4122  and  H  R 
6204,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
thoughts  about  the  economic  implications 
of  providing  new  Jobs  In  research  and  devel- 
opment for  the  now  unemployed  scientists 
and  engineers. 

Taking  their  number  at  60.000,  and  as- 
suming as  a  goal  the  creaUon  of  research 
Jobs  in  Uboratorles  of  industry  for  one  third 
of  them,  we  wUl  need  20,000  new  Jobs  In 
research  and  development.  According  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  to  employ  a 
scientist  In  an  R&D  laboratory  costs  hU  em- 
ployer about  $60,000  a  year  Including  salary, 
fringe  benefits,  overhead,  etc.  Thus  to  em- 
ploy 20.000  scientists  and  engineers  produc- 
tively In  laboratories  would  cost  someone  $1 
billion  a  year.  Now  acocrdlng  to  N8F  figures, 
high  technology  American  Industry  on  the 
average  spends  about  four  percent  of  net 
sales  for  research  and  development.  So  to  fl- 
nance 91  bUllon  a  year  to  employ  20,000  scien- 
tists and  engineers  would  require  additional 
net  sales  of  926  bUllon.  Still  further,  accord- 
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tag  to  the  NSF,  Federal  funds  in  1969  fl- 
nanced  47  percent  of  research  and  develop- 
ment performed  In  industry.  On  that  basis, 
additional  Federal  ouUays  of  M70  mlUlon 
would  be  needed  to  finance  the  Government's 
share  via  direct  contract  support,  or  the  pur- 
chase of  •11.76  bUllon  more  In  high  technol- 
ogy products,  four  percent  of  which  could 
then  go  to  finance  R&D. 

While  these  figures  are  large,  to  put  them 
Into  perspective  I  note  from  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  Pesident  that  average  monthly 
sales  for  U.8.  manufacturers  during  1970 
came  to  $66  bUllon,  so  that  if  all  U.S.  in- 
dustry were  to  devote  four  percent  of  sales 
to  research  and  development,  an  Increase 
equivalent  to  about  half  of  one  months'  pres- 
ent manufacturing  sales  In  principle  could 
finance  the  work  of  20,000  research  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 

SOltX   POLICT    IMPLICATIONS 

These  figures  suggest  to  me  that  our  con- 
version goal  cannot  realistically  promise  re- 
employment In  laboratories  for  all  of  the 
unemployed  sclentlsU  and  engineers.  Nor.  for 
that  matter.  Is  it  clear  that  ail  of  them  were 
displaced  from  the  laboratory  bench.  Many 
undoubtedly  were  dlqjlaced  from  desks  In 
the  overhead  structure  of  the  defense  and 
aerospace  industries.  These  figures  do  sug- 
gest that  conversion  must  be  closely  cou- 
pled with  other  efforts,  such  as  those  of  HJl. 
6204,  to  stimulate  the  willingness  and  ability 
of  business  to  develop  and  market  new  prod- 
ucts and  services  with  a  high  technological 
content;  and  of  the  financial  community  to 
provide  the  rtsk  capital  for  such  ventures, 
some  of  which  will  not  be  successful.  We  may 
well  wish  to  push  for  national  policy  to  fos- 
ter the  development  of  new  high  technology 
products  and  services  rather  than  leave  their 
appearance  to  random  chance.  Indeed,  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  competitive  position 
with  Japan,  West  Germany,  and  even  France, 
Congress  may  soon  have  to  intensify  its 
present  Interest  in  strengthening  our  na- 
tional position  in  competition  for  foreign 
trade. 

Coming  back  to  conversion  and  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployed  scientists  and  engineers, 
the  Subcommittee  may  wish  to  consider  how 
much  priority  In  the  prtqvosed  programs 
should  be  directed  towards  enabling  those 
scientists  and  engineers  who  wish  to  con- 
vert from  the  laboratory  bench  to  technical 
sales,  marketing,  service,  ciistomer  relations 
and  aU  the  other  work  that  Is  necessary  to 
generate  the  sales  of  new  products  and  serv- 
ices which  can  pay  for  the  future  work  of 
their  colleagues  In  the  laboratories. 
sxrppoRT  poa  hji.  «i2a 
Rather  than  examine  each  part  of  the  pro- 
posed Conversion  Research  and  Education 
Act,  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  those 
parts  that  for  me  are  particularly  Important 
If  the  goal  of  conserving  and  utUlslng  our 
unemployed  sclentlflc  and  t<>chnlcal  man- 
power Is  to  be  met. 

Implications  for  business  management. — 
Of  the  several  parts  of  Hit.  4133.  those  deal- 
ing with  business  and  management  are  of 
^>ecial  interest  to  me  because  there  Is  not 
much  to  be  gained  by  opening  conversion 
education  opportunities  if  no  Jobs  are  wait- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  process.  Whether  or 
not  there  wUl  be  Jobs  depends  greatly  upon 
the  imagination  of  management,  its  under- 
standing of  what  It  takes  to  succeesfuUy 
market  a  new  technological  ]>roduct  or  serv- 
ice, and  Its  attitude  towards  scientists  and 
engineers  retreaded  from  the  defense  and 
aerospace  Industries.  "nUe  m  of  the  legisla- 
tion Is  an  Important  measure  to  ciiltlvate  a 
receptive  outlook  among  members  of  ipan- 
agement.  Its  authorization  to  fund  training 
of  management  personnel  can  improve  their 
receptivity  to  employment  of  scientists  and 
engineers  who  go  through  the  retraining  con- 
templated in  HJI.  4122.  Likewise  the  author- 
ity under  Section  303  to  train  government 
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personnel  Is  directly  pertinent.  In  addition  to 
education  for  management.  HJt.  4122  also 
provides  needed  authority  to  htip  with 
financing  of  non-defenae  related  research  and 
development  that  wlU  give  preference  to  un- 
employed scientists,  engineers  and  techni- 
cians from  the  defense  industries.  This  is 
Important  because  many  financers  are  very 
conservative  when  it  comes  to  financing 
high  risk  ventures. 

The  research  and  educational  component. — 
The  provisions  of  HJI.  4122  for  reeearch  Into 
the  conversion  process  and  education  to  deal 
with  It  over  the  long  term  can  strengthen  our 
understanding  of  the  factors  that  work  for 
and  against  the  dlverslflcatlon  of  flrms  and 
the  conversion  of  Individuals.  In  connection 
with  this  research,  I  would  hope  that  the 
adminutering  agency  would  take  the  time  to 
define  and  state  the  problem  which  this  re- 
search Is  to  solve.  AU  too  often  we  seem 
prone  to  start  running  a  race  before  the 
course  la  laid  out.  WhUe  the  sense  of  "doing 
something"  may  be  pleasant.  It  can  be  very 
wasteful  if  unplanned,  and  perhaps  disas- 
trous to  those  who  discover  too  late  that  they 
are  running  in  the  wrong  race. 

The  provisions  for  developing  educational 
approaches  to  conversion  should  produce 
near  term  benefits.  But  for  theae  to  be  use- 
ful In  conserving  the  con^Mtence  of  our  un- 
employed professionals,  the  administering 
agency  wUl  have  to  give  priority  to  and  ex- 
pedite this  work.  Deciding  what  educational 
approaches  to  foUow  and  develop  also  will  re- 
quire, if  they  are  to  be  effecUve,  weU  thought 
out  definition  of  the  problem. 

Recently  I  came  across  a  study  of  trans- 
ferability and  retraining  of  defense  engineers. 
This  study  was  produced  In  1967,  by  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  years  before 
the  preeent  professional  employment  crisis 
was  upon  us.  According  to  this  study,  indiu- 
trlal  managers  were  generally  optimistic 
about  tranaferabUlty.  but  were  less  optimistic 
about  the  ability  of  commercial  Industry  to 
absorb  large  numbers  of  defense  engineers. 
The  Institute  analyzed  the  attltudee  of 
managw's  towards  the  tranaferabUlty  of  en- 
gineers from  defense  to  commercial  work. 
These  attitudes  underscore  the  need  for  edu- 
cational and  retraining  assistance  to  intro- 
duce the  defense  scientist  and  engineer  to 
and  acclimate  him  to  a  new  society:  that  of 
commercial  R&D. 

SUPPOKT  WOWL  H.a.    8104 

Tlie  conversion  reeearch  and  education  leg- 
islation, as  our  mathematical  friends  would 
say.  is  a  necessary  but  not  a  sufficient  condi- 
tion. More  Is  needed.  H.R.  6204  can  help  to 
fill  much  of  that  need. 

The  proposed  National  Economic  Conver- 
sion Commission  can  provide  a  strong  con- 
tinuing Impetus  to  keep  Federal  agencies 
concerned  moving  in  step  towards  the  goal 
of  effectively.  InteUlgently  managed  transi- 
tion from  defense  to  commercial  activities 
of  flrms  and  of  individuals. 

J^*  mandatory  economic  planning  is 
necessary  for  past  experience  after  Koiea 
and  after  the  shift  from  manned  bombers  to 
missiles  and  space  vehicles  demonstrates  that 
we  cannot  rely  upon  corporate  management 
voluntarily  to  do  so.  And  the  flnanclng  of  an 
economic  conversion  reserve  from  proflts  pro- 
vides the  monetary  muscle  to  activate  these 
plana. 

■OKx  pxariNXNT  qxTxanoNs 
At  a  recent  symposlimi  on  human  rasource 
allocaUon  the  subject  of  oonvenlon.  diverai- 
ficatlon,  redeployment,  was  muUed  over.  Out 
of  one  panel's  thinlcing  came  four  guiding 
questions  that  I  think  would  be  of  value  to 
thoee  who  wUl  organlee  and  carry  out  the 
activities  authoriaed  \mder  these  two  bills. 
Briefly,  the  questions  asked : 

1.  What,  in  clear  operations  terms,  are  the 
deflnition  of  spedflc  dvU  iHoblems  in  areas 
such  as  criminal  Justlee,  poUuUon  control 
and  abatement,  pubUc  transportation,  safety, 
highway  traflle  and  housing? 
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2.  What  retraining  might  be  required  for 
available  manpower?  For  what  phases  of  the 
wot^  might  retraining  be  required? 

S.  What  kind  of  funding  is  required  to 
attack  the  clvU  problems  and  where  will  it 
come  from?  (Answering  this  question  will  de- 
flne  the  market  for  sclentlflc  and  technical 
personnel.) 

4.  How  Is  the  work  on  civil  problems  to  be 
managed?  Is  there  a  requirement  for  national 
centers  of  exceUence — that  would  coordinate 
this  work,  disseminating  information  and 
preventing  duplication  of  effort?  (Theae  cen- 
ters could  make  use  of  organizations,  facu- 
lties and  personnel  already  available  in  the 
defense  and  aerospace  industries.) 

CONCLUSION 

These  two  bUls-^HJl.  4132,  the  Conversion 
Reeearch  and  Education  Act.  and  HJI.  6204, 

the  National  Economic  Cbnversion  Act can 

provide  much  of  tlie  necessary  legtslatlve 
framework  to  conserve  and  effectively  utUlae 
our  sclentlflc  and  engineering  talent.  They 
are  necessary  l>ecause  in  this  highly  ooa^tU- 
tlve  world  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  write 
off  these  men  and  women  when  national 
problems  confront  us  that  wiU  make  Im- 
mense demands  upon  our  sclentlflc  and 
technological  capabUltles.  That  is  why  we 
should  get  on  with  the  Job  of  protecting  the 
Nation's  investment  in  and  need  for  this 
now  unemployed  brain  power. 


MAKING  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
WORK:  A  PITTINO  TASK  FOR  THE 
UJI.'S  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOX78E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  for  us  to  admit,  despite  our  fre- 
quent platitudes,  that  the  United  Nations 
has  been  overtaken  by  a  kind  of  multiple 
sclerosis.  That  it  needs  a  major  dosage 
of  reform  and  new  strength  to  fulfill  its 
promise  as  a  stabilizing  force  for  world 
peace,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

One  of  our  own  House  subc<Mnmittees 
has  already  debunked  the  \3H.  as  "ill- 
equipped"  for  its  future,  "impotent"  in 
the  face  of  threats  to  peace,  "cumber- 
some" in  Its  structure,  and  "peculiarly 
inefficient"  in  its  method  of  operation. 

That  is  why,  earUer  this  year,  I  joined 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  lifissouri 
(Mr  HuNGATi) ,  and  a  number  of  other 
Members  of  the  House,  in  sponsoring  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  review  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  As  we  mark  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations, 
we  must  turn  to  the  task  of  improving 
that  organization's  effectiveness. 

The  Nixon  administration's  new  over- 
tiu*s  toward  Commimlst  China  render 
our  reassessment  of  the  UJI.  even  more 
timely  and  especially  relevant.  Toward 
this  endeavor,  I  strongly  recommend  to 
my  colleagues  the  following  penetrating 
analysis,  offered  by  our  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  NATO,  President  Harlan  Cleveland 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  in  a  paper 
prepared  for  a  United  Nations  conference 
at  Stanford  University  earlier  this  year. 
Cam  We  Rxvxvx  thx  UK.? 
(By  Hailan  Cleveland) 
We  are.  It  seems,  at  another  of  those  mo- 
ments of  history  when,  as  ChurchUl  wrote 
of  the  days  before  a  Great  War.  "every  man 
had  only  to  do  his  duty  to  wreck  the  worM." 
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The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, In  a  abort  speech  ending  the  General 
Assembly  "debate"  on  the  UJY.'s  25th  An- 
niversary, harked  tjack  to  an  earUo-  English- 
man, Brtmnnd  Burke,  and  a  irimii^ir  senti- 
ment: "Hie  only  thing  necessary  for  the 
triumph  of  evU  is  for  good  men  to  do 
nothing."  And  commenting  on  the  worldwide 
envlromnental  crisis.  U  Thant  captured  a 
mood  of  desperation  which  only  served  to 
dramatise  bow  far  mankind  stUl  is  behind  its 
declared  aq)iratlons : 

"As  we  watch  the  sun  go  down  evening 
after  evening  tlirough  tlie  smog  across  the 
poisoned  waters  of  our  native  earth,  we  must 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  reaUy  wish  some 
future  universal  historian  on  another  plane 
to  say.  -With  aU  their  gnU\is  and  their  skill, 
they  ran  out  of  foresight  and  air  and  food 
and  water  and  Ideas';  or.  "They  went  on  play- 
ing politics  untU  their  world  ooUapeed  around 
them';  or,  'When  they  looked  up.  It  was  al- 
ready too  late.'  U  the  United  Nations  does 
nothing  else.  It  can  at  least  serve  a  vital  pur- 
pose In  sounding  the  alarm." 

But  the  United  Nations  under  new  leader- 
ship wui  have  to  serve  a  more  vital  purpose 
tlian  crying  havoc.  It  is  not  man's  last  best 
hope,  because  if  we  cannot  revive  the  UJI. 
we  will  have  to  do  something  else.  But  the 
other  cations  aU  require  us  to  start  ttom 
scratch  in  buUding  an  International  onler 
to  avoid  the  scourge  of  war.  so  we  had  better 
st«ut  from  where  we  are. 

Where  we  are  Is  not  on  the  t»1nk  of  disas- 
ter; there  is  stUl  some  elbow  room.  The  cau- 
tion Induced  by  possession  of  thermonuclear 
weapons  has  almost  ruled  out  war  among  the 
major  world  powers;  mUltary  stalemate  of 
the  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  variety  u  not  the 
most  attractive  kind  of  peace,  but  it  is  prov- 
ing a  durable  kind.  "Uttle"  wars  are  Ukely 
to  continue,  cK»e  In  the  developing  world 
than  among  Industriallaed  nations.  And  It  is 
predaely  In  "little"  war  peacekeeping  that  we 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  some 
relevant  experience.  How  are  we  going  to 
build  on  that  experience?  Let  me  flrstsug- 
gest  a  good  red-Uooded  Amolcan  reason  for 
doing  so. 

I 

The  trouble  with  the  United  Nations  is 
that  It  became  indispensable  before  it  became 
possible.  Our  problem  now  is  to  make  It  a 
practical  proposiUon.  Because  the  UJ*  or 
some  facslmUe  thereof,  is  paradoxically  the 
best  chance  to  develop  an  American  foreUrn 
policy  that  works. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  been  our  last,  our 
longest,  and  our  bitterest  experience  with 
what  must  now  be  counted  the  first  principle 
of  worid  politics— that  unUateral  acUon.  even 
by  the  strongest  powers,  is  Increasingly  likely 
to  be  Inconclusive  abroad  and  unpopular  at 
home.  Peacekeeping,  peaceful  setUement  of 
disputes,  ald-glvlng  and  the  control  of  glo- 
bal technologies— the  lesson  of  experience 
since  the  Second  World  War  is  that,  with 
few  exceptions  each  is  better  tackled  throiigh 
International  organizations  than  iinllateraUy. 
better  legitimated  by  international  consensus 
than  by  domesUc  decision-making,  better 
symbolized  by  an  IntemaUonal  flag  than  by 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  And  this  is  so  despite 
the  rigidities,  Inefflclencles,  and  hesitancies 
of  international  organizations  in  general  and 
the  United  Nations  variety  in  particular. 

The  lesson  of  this  lesson  is  that  it  is  heavUy 
in  the  V3.  national  interest  to  invent,  nour- 
ish and  lend  our  power  to  international  or- 
ganizations, buying  specialized  results  by 
burying  general  rivalries,  trading  some  of 
our  discretion  for  legitimacy,  attracting  part- 
ners by  swaUowlng  o\u  pride  and  prejudice. 

The  technological  imperaUve  to  world-wide 
organisations  gets  more  obvious  as  each  new 
proud  technical  achievement  turns  out  to  be 
also  an  ecological  threat.  Feiliaps  it  was  nat- 
ural that  a  nation  like  ours,  which  has  the 
capacity  to  act  on  the  world  stage  and  to 
affect  by  its  own  declsiona  that  worid  envl- 
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ronment.  should  be  alow  to  t.hinfc  tr&aszut- 
tlocAlly — jvist  u  the  smoker  In  a  roomful  of 
nonsmokers  does  not  think  of  him—if  m  a 
polluter  while  others  do. 

But  everybody  knows  now  that  the  air  we 
breathe  Is  an  international  resource.  How 
much  the  content  of  carbon  dioxide  In  the 
atmosphere  la  being  Increased  by  the  burn- 
ing of  fossil  fuels,  or  what  foreign  particles 
are  being  introduced  Into  the  air  we  share, 
cannot  even  be  estimated,  let  alone  con- 
trolled, by  nations  acting  alone.  Oil  dump- 
ing and  waste  disposal  in  the  oceans  are 
choice  current  examples  of  Issues  that  will  be 
sorted  out  internationally  or  not  at  aU.  And 
the  power  to  modify  other  people's  weather, 
redirecting  the  winds  and  changing  the  pat- 
tern of  precipitation  at  human  command — 
that  would  certainly  be  an  outrageous  form 
of  power  for  one  or  a  few  scientifically  ad- 
vanced countries  to  arrogate  to  themselves. 

The  internationalizing  Imperative  Is  eqxial- 
ly  evident  in  development  aid,  the  transfer 
of  resoiurces  and  technique  from  rich  coun- 
tries to  poor  countries.  We  have  been  through 
It  all  In  the  twenty-five  years  since  the  first 
relief  and  rehabilitation  programs  after 
World  War  II,  and  we  know  that  national 
"foreign  aid"  does  not — as  most  people  used 
to  think — provide  more  control ,  elicit  more 
gratitude,  or  produce  better  results  than  aid 
administered  through  the  World  Bank  and 
the  UJ4.  Development  Program.  They  are  not 
very  efSclent,  but  neither  are  the  unilateral 
aid  programs.  And  In  terms  of  domestic  polit- 
ical support,  unilateral  "foreign  aid"  Is  con- 
sistently in  hotter  water  than  VS.  support 
for  International  organizations.  If  there  Is 
not  a  lot  to  choose  between  them  for  effec- 
tiveness, why  take  the  political  fallout 
abroad  and  the  annual  political  trauma  In 
Washington,  that  "American-flag"  operations 
seem  to  entail?  The  Peterson  Commission, 
without  explicitly  asking  this  question,  has 
drawn  the  obvious  conclusion  in  advocating 
as  much  multilateral  aid  as  possible.  (It  Is 
of  course  a  "safe"  reconunendation,  since  the 
parallel  reluctance  of  other  contributors 
helps  ensure  reasonable  limits  on  what  we 
have  to  do.) 

When  It  comes  to  peacekeeping  the  lesson 
of  experience  Is  even  more  striking.  We  were 
able  to  withdraw  from  the  Congo  because  the 
"we"  that  were  engaged  was  the  United  Na- 
tions. Deeply  enmeshed  though  we  are  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  presence  for  a  time  of 
XT  Jf .  observers  and  until  now  of  a  U  JJ.  media- 
tor has  enabled  us  to  avoid  taking  a  uni- 
lateral responsibility  for  keying  an  uneasy 
truce  and  making  an  almost  Impossible 
peace.  In  the  Cuba  missile  crisis,  we  man- 
aged to  engage  two  International  agencies, 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to  spon- 
sor our  blockade  and  bless  our  overflights, 
and  the  17.N.  Secretary  General  to  iirge  a 
Soviet  pullback  and  propose  International  In- 
q>ectlon  In  Cuba.  (The  published  hlstorlea 
of  this  crisis  have  missed  how  miiltllateral 
was  the  diplomacy  that  legitimated  the 
threat  to  use  our  military  power  to  get  rid 
of  those  missiles;  for  example,  Castro's  re- 
fusal to  consider  V  Thant's  Inspection  pro- 
pKJsals  provided  the  Justification  for  con- 
tinued aerial  surveillance  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  States  acting  for  the  OAS.) 

Even  in  the  Dominican  Republic  Interven- 
tion, when  President  Johnson  acted  iini- 
laterally,  the  peacekeeping  operation  was 
converted  in  time  to  OAS  sponsorship,  which 
certainly  helped  us  get  out  in  about  a  year 
Instead  of  staying  around  to  become  Involved 
In  the  local  aftermath.  And  where  United 
States  forces  have  had  to  stay  for  protracted 
defense — ^In  NATO  Europe  and  In  South 
Korea — International  consultation  and  com- 
mand have  helped  protect  American  Involve- 
ment from  Ineffectiveness  abroad  and  un- 
popularity at  home. 

The  contrasting  case  Is  of  course  Vietnam. 
Our  efforts  In  the  1960b  to  tackle  that  peace- 
keeping Job  unilaterally  has  to  be  counted  a 
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major  strategic  error.  Taken  together  with 
the  early  American  beUef  in  conventional 
military  force  as  a  counter  to  unconventional 
attack,  and  the  later  Uluslon  that  eacalatlon 
by  Imported  armies  and  bombing  by  Ameri- 
can planes  could  lead  to  a  negotiated  peace, 
the  unilateralism  of  our  ^proaoh  guaran- 
teed an  Inconclusive  outcome.  This  has  been 
the  most  unilateral,  the  most  unsuccessful, 
and  the  most  unpopular  war  In  American 
history;  there  is  clearly  a  correlation  n-mnng 
these  superlaUvee. 

In  his  addressee  to  the  UJf.  General  As- 
sembly last  Fall,  Andrei  Oromyko  said  of 
Vietnam  that  "by  Its  alms  and  Its  nature  the 
war  is  still  an  American  war."  The  Irony  of 
our  Involvement  Is  that  most  Americans, 
both  those  who  have  supported  the  war  and 
those  who  have  opposed  it,  would  have  to 
agree  with  Oromyko. 

If  operating  unilaterally  Is  the  worst  foot 
forward  in  International  politics,  and  equally 
a  dead-end  street  in  U.S.  domestic  politics. 
It  Is  quite  natural  that  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence has  produced  a  widespread  yen  to  cut 
back  on  U.S.  commitments  and  ambitions, 
Indeed  a  turning  away  from  foreign  policy 
In  favor  of  concentration  on  domestic  Is- 
sues— race,  poverty,  the  cities  and  the  envi- 
ronment. The  danger  In  this  sudden  shift  of 
priorities  Is  that  future  peace-snd-security 
crises  will  find  us  no  longer  willing  to  face 
unilateral  involvement  and  not  yet  able  to 
work  through  effective  international  peace- 
keeping machinery — because  it  doesn't  yet 
exist. 

During  recent  "peace  games,"  In  which 
possible  futfire  crises  are  played  out  by  re- 
sponsible officials  or  their  surrogates,  the 
players  representing  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment  have  been  much  inclined,  when  the 
cninch  comes,  to  rule  out  the  use  of  U.S. 
military  power  on  the  ground  that,  after 
Vietnam,  the  American  people  could  not  be 
brought  to  support  of  another  overseas  ad- 
venture. They  are  probably  right;  the  slogan 
"No  More  Vletnams"  has  very  wide  support 
today  across  the  American  political  spectrum. 
If  the  option  is  unilateral  adventure  or  none, 
the  mood  of  America  In  the  19708  might 
well  dictate  a  kind  of  isolationism.  But  If 
the  options  also  Include  VS.  support  to  a 
multilateral  operation,  legitimated  by  some 
reputable  International  organization  and 
shared  In  by  a  number  of  other  countries 
Americans  are  likely  to  reject  both  lonely 
withdrawal  and  Lone  Ranger  activism,  and 
Join  an  International  patrol  Instead.  And  one 
result  of  &ctlng  multilaterally  is  to  require 
us  to  consult  internationally  before  acting; 
In  some  cases  this  might  have  the  effect  of 
substltutlng-a  political  settlement  process  for 
military  Intervention.  Again,  the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience teaches  us  how  Important  it  Is  to 
keep  that  option  open. 

If  In  order  to  make  eenae  of  American 
foreign  policy  we  need  multilateral  options  so 
badly,  can  we  revive  the  UJ7.7  That  It  needs 
a  major  Injection  of  both  strength  and 
adrenalin,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

I  will  not  rehearse  for  this  sc^hlstloated 
audience  the  multiple  sclerosis  which  has 
overtaken  the  United  Nations  In  Its  less  than 
three  decades.  The  detachment  frotn  reality 
of  much  Oeneral  Assembly  debate,  the  frozen 
procedures  of  the  Seciirity  Council,  the  un- 
derflnancing  and  overbureaucratlzatlon  ot 
the  Specialized  Agencies,  the  demoralization 
of  the  VJf.  executive  and  the  growing  timid- 
ity of  Its  aging  leadership — these  are  the 
familiar  complaints,  no  leas  Justified  for  be- 
ing familiar. 

A  Ho\iBe  of  RepresentatlveB  subcommittee 
was  surprisingly  gentle  in  referring  to  the 
UJI.  as  "ill-equipped"  for  Its  future,  "Im- 
potent" in  the  fact  of  threats  to  the  peace, 
"cumbersome"  In  its  structure  and  "peculiar- 
ly ineSlotent"  In  Its  method  of  operation — 
and  even  gentler  in  Its  aummary  finding  that 
"the  ovM^Ol  record  of  United  States'  partici- 
pation In  the  United  Nations  has  been  less 
than  satlafactOTy."   Orotnyko,   In   the   UJT. 
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speech  already  mentioned,  was  equally  clr- 
cumq;>ect:  ".  .  .  we  feel  it  can  safely  be  oon- 
oluded  that  the  task  of  keeping  and  strength- 
ening the  peace  has  been  growing  lncreaa« 
Ingly  more  complicated,  but  the  requirements 
for  successfully  ceding  with  this  task  hare 
been  developing  even  more  rapidly  and  to  a 
greater  extent." 

The  clrcumqwctlon  illustrated  by  these 
two  quotations  may  Iteelf  be  part  of  the 
problem.  The  almost  universal  stake  In  pro- 
U.N.  rhetoric  dlscoirrages  frank  analysis  of 
the  Organization's  reparable  deficiencies. 
Thus,  for  ezan^e.  It  Is  often  said  that  that9 
Is  no  nourishment  in  reviewing  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  look  for  ways  of  changing 
It.  "If  we  renegotiated  the  Charter,  we  would 
not  come  out  with  as  good  a  document  as  we 
have  already."  7ou  have  heard  It  said  many 
tlmee;  I  used  to  say  it  myself  when  I  had 
some  re^x>nslblllty  for  U.S.  participation  In 
the  U.N.  The  Judgment  Is  probably  true  a( 
the  Preamble  and  the  first  two  Articles;  they 
still  stand  as  eloquent  statements  of  uni- 
versal human  aspirations.  But  is  It  equally 
true  of  the  fifty  pages  of  proced\u«  that 
follow  the  Charter's  five  pages  of  philosophy? 
Is  the  mind  of  man  Incapable  of  Inventing 
processes  that  move  more  quickly  to  con- 
sensus sibout  action  Instead  of  disagreement 
about  words? 

The  Charter  is  essentially  an  expression  of 
Western  democratic  philosophy.  In  conse- 
quence the  machinery  it  establishes  reflects 
a  devotion  to  two-sided  parliamentary  proce- 
dures which  Just  may  be  out  of  place  in  deal- 
ing with  the  "increasingly  more  complicated" 
tasks  of  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking, 
which  almost  never  have  Just  two  sides.  Cer- 
tainly the  emphasis  in  UJf .  bodies  on  choos- 
ing up  sides,  and  on  voting,  has  often  re- 
duced the  Organization  to  absurdity,  forcing 
nations  to  record  rather  than  negotiate 
their  differences,  and  producing  outcomes 
which  merely  harden  in  their  Intransigence 
the  holders  of  minority  views. 

The  North  Atlantic  Council,  by  contrast, 
rarely  takes  a  formal  vote — because  it  is  ob- 
vious that  there  is  no  point  In  outvoting  the 
Scandinavians  on  bow  to  defend  Scandinavia 
or  outvoting  the  Germans  on  how  much 
money  they  will  contribute,  or  outvoting  the 
United  States  on  how  many  troops  it  will  re- 
tain in  Europe,  or  outvoting  the  Prench  on 
whether  Prance  will  cooperate  in  NATO  de- 
fense. These  are  real-world  decisions,  and  ev- 
erybody involved  knows  by  instinct  that  If 
they  cannot  achieve  a  consensus  by  persua- 
sion, dramatizing  the  disagreement  by  a  vote 
doesn't  help — and  may  even  hinder  a  further 
effort  to  achieve  consensus  later  on. 

The  UU.  way,  at  least  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. Is  more  often  the  opposite ;  the  ma- 
jority outvotes  the  nations  whose  policies 
are  at  Issue  (the  colonial  powers  on  colonial 
Issues,  the  rich  countries  on  money  ques- 
tions, the  Communist  countries  on  questions 
of  Communist  behavior).  This  falls  to  per- 
suade the  dissenters,  and  may  even  harden 
them  In  their  dissent.  The  only  thing  It 
clearly  accomplices  is  to  dramatize  the  Im- 
potence of  the  General  Assembly  to  affect  the 
real  world  by  voting.  In  the  Security  Covm- 
dl,  smaller  numbers,  more  urgent  issues  and 
the  veto  threat  combine  to  produce  negotia- 
tions that  better  reflect  the  facts  of  power; 
when  a  vote  is  finally  taken  after  long  nights 
of  bargaining,  It  sometimes  reflects  real  quid 
pro  quo  aococnmodatlons  among  the  mem- 
ber nations. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  suggest  that  the  only 
trouble  with  the  VJf.  as  peacekeeper  and 
peacemaker  Is  lU  formal  machinery  for  mak- 
ing decisions  by  voting.  At  least  one  of  its 
chief  executives.  Secretary  General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold,  found  ways  to  get  executive  action 
laimched  that  Jollied  or  shamed  national 
governments  into  following  his  lead.  The  rec- 
ord of  V2i.  agencies  in  promoting  economic 
and  social  development  provides  some  evi- 
dence that  the  awknw>rdneseee  of  parliamen- 
tary diplomacy  need  not  inhibit  majw  exeou- 
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tlve  actions  by  International  organizations,  U 
there  is  a  will  to  action  on  the  part  of  the 
relevant  national  governments.  Other  lees- 
tban-global  organizations,  notably  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  the  Euro- 
I>ean  Economic  Community,  have  also  dem- 
onstrated the  capacity  for  large  scale  execu- 
tive activity. 

But  what  are  the  common  factors  In  these 
comparative  successes?  Without  reviewing 
here  the  evidence  tor  my  ooncliislon,  I  would 
say  that  the  most  effective  international  or- 
ganizations are  those  which  have  (a) 
eschewed  votes  in  their  governing  bodies, 
operating  as  much  as  possible  by  consensus 
procedure,  and  (b)  placed  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  Initiative  in  their  international 
executives. 

The  promise  of  the  United  Nations  was 
always,  and  still  Is,  Its  capacity  to  act — as  a 
mediatory  force  in  the  politics  of  nations, 
and  as  the  source  of  law  and  the  organizer 
of  its  enforcement.  Yet  the  structure  of  the 
Organization  requires  such  an  overwhelming 
concentration  on  hearing  the  nation's  differ- 
ences aired  (and  therefore  widened)  In  pub- 
lic, that  the  leadership  is  not  available  to 
plan  and  administer  even  the  executive  ac- 
tions that  all  nations  would  acknowledge  to 
be  in  the  general  Interest.  It  is  certainly 
dysfiuxotional  for  the  Secretary  General  to 
sit  on  the  General  Assembly  dias,  listening 
to  predictable  sentiments  in  five  languages, 
when  he  could  be  developing  from  his  unique 
vantage  point  some  executive  initiative  to 
deal  with  the  multiple  crises  of  our  time. 

m 
Less  irrelevant  voting  and  more  executive 
leadership — what  would  these  two  principles 
of  growth  Imply  for  changes  in  the  United 
Nations?  Here  is  a  checklist — each  Item  Is 
worth  a  full  lecture  by  Itself. 

1.  Streamline  the  General  Assembly.  It  Is 
arguable  that  the  General  Assembly  Is  now 
too  far  gone  to  be  useful  for  anything  but 
blowing  off  steam.  But  the  amount  of  diplo- 
mats' time  it  requires  can  certainly  be  re- 
duced by  permitting  statements  for  the 
record  (as  In  the  U.S.  Congress),  exercising 
birth  control  on  new  membership  by  micro- 
states,  doing  more  of  the  work  in  expert 
groups,  and  encouraging  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  take  more  of  the  leadership  in  organ- 
izing the  debate  and  posing  the  questions 
than  can  usefully  be  addressed  by  such  a 
body.  The  notion  of  expert  groups  is  espe- 
cially constructive;  apart  frcun  the  General 
Assembly,  no  parliamentary  body  In  the 
world  does  nearly  all  Its  committee  work  In 
Committees  of  the  Whole. 

2.  Make  the  Securitji  Council  work.  The 
key  to  International  legitimacy  for  peace- 
keeping operations  is  the  Security  Council. 
The  UJf.'s  experience  shows  that  It  works 
best  when  the  Secretary  General  Is  taldng 
the  Initiative — as  In  the  Congo,  Cyprus, 
and  pr«-19S7  Mideast  operations.  A  special 
place  should  be  made  for  powerful  but  non- 
nuclear  powers — such  as  Argentina  and 
Brazil  from  Latin  America,  Australia,  India 
and  Japan  from  the  Asian  region,  Nigeria 
and  Egypt  from  Africa,  Poland,  Sweden  and 
Germany  (when  admitted)  from  Europe,  and 
Canada  and  Mexico  from  North  America. 
There  are  ten  nonpermanent  members  on 
the  Security  Council  now;  five  or  six  seats 
might  well  be  reserved  for  those  which — as 
the  Charter  contemplated — oould  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of 
International  peace  and  security.  The  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  will  sooner  or  later 
take  over  the  China  seat  on  the  Council;  the 
puzzle  wlU  be  to  aocompllsh  this  shift  with- 
out losing  the  Republic  of  China  from  the 
General  Assembly. 

8.  Kncourage  the  Secretary  General  to  en- 
gage  in  fact-finding  in  peaoe-and-eecurlty 
disputes,  without  waiting  to  be  told  by  some 
legislative  body  to  do  so.  New  observation 
technologies  may  make  this  a  far  more  Im- 
portant power  than  heretofore:  for  example, 
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we  are  just  around  the  comer  from  recon- 
naissance satellites  which  can  monitor  a 
visible  happening  on  earth  (say,  launching 
of  a  missile),  and  televise  It  in  real  time  to 
whomever  controls  the  satellite.  But  quite 
apart  from  modem  technology,  the  UJ*.  ex- 
ecutive's ability  to  send  a  competent  fact- 
finder or  mediator  Into  a  complicated  situa- 
tion Is  still  one  of  his  main  powers — if  it  Isnt 
used  in  too  gingerly  a  manner. 

Moreover,  the  United  Nations  provides  a 
sponsor  for  peaceful  settlement  which  com- 
bines the  preesure  of  latent  big-power  Inter- 
vention with  the  facilities  for  keeping  It 
latent.  If  most  "little"  wars  are  likely  to  be 
fought  or  threatened  In  non- Western  regions, 
we  need  local  and  regional  machinery  for 
settling  disputes  In  which  Westerners  (Rus- 
sians as  well  as  Americans)  do  not  have  to 
be  Involved.  The  initiative  of  the  VS.  ex- 
ecutive, however,  can  be  an  "outside"  factor 
that  is  politically  acceptable  to  peoples  which 
can't  settle  their  own  disputes  yet  don't  want 
to  turn  their  problems  over  to  external  Big 
Brothers  to  settle  for  them.  The  U.N.  has 
hardly  begun  to  realize  Its  potenUal  as  spon- 
sor of  regional  conciliation  machinery. 

4.  Establish  a  real  standby  force.  So  far, 
the  earmarking  of  national  forces  for  UJ7. 
employment  has  been  good  symbolism  but 
has  not  provided  the  U.N.  executive  with 
any  real  discretion  in  emergencies.  A  modern 
force  actually  available,  equipped  and  with 
at  least  a  minimum  airlift  capability  of  Its 
own,  has  become  an  Indispensable  part  of  the 
Secretary  General's  "third  man"  role  in  inter- 
national disputes.  A  permanent  international 
peacekeeping  staff,  with  the  capacity  to  plan, 
train  for,  and  execute  peacekeeping  missions, 
should  be  located  in  the  Secretary  General's 
office;  It  might  be  supplemented  with  a 
special  group  of  Undersecretaries  who,  what- 
ever called,  would  be  effectively  In  touch 
with  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  to  maximize  the  Secretary  General's 
freedom  of  action. 

How  big  a  standby  force?  Twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  well-trained  men,  with  the  requi- 
site airUft  to  get  around  in  a  hurry  and  the 
arrangements  to  call  forward  further  national 
forces  promised  by  member  nations,  would 
be  large  enough  to  ensure  that  the  U.N.'s 
mediatory  role  Is  taken  seriously — and  not 
so  much  as  to  threaten  the  security  of  the 
nations  whose  military  restraint  Is  ultimately 
the  key  to  peace  in  every  region.  To  the 
cynical  question,  "How  many  divisions  has 
the  U.N.  executive?"  the  answer  should  be 
"One  for  sure,  and  It  can  be  then  the  day 
after  tomorrow." 

Much  smaller  peacekeeping  responsibilities 
brought  the  VJX.  to  a  condition  of  financial 
crisis  during  the  1969s.  Can  a  major  peace- 
keeping force  be  financed  Internationally? 
The  answer,  as  always.  Is  In  the  will  of  the 
nations  to  pay — or  to  contribute  forces, 
equipment,  and  ttirllft  in  kind.  The  cost  Is 
certainly  small  by  the  grotesque  standard  of 
current  military  budgets;  even  a  billion 
dollars  for  international  peacekeeping  would 
be  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  world 
defense  spending.  New  UJi.  leadership  and 
a  new  system  for  command  and  control, 
backed  by  an  unprecedented  American 
willingness  to  pay  for  a  force  which  would  be 
subject  to  some  U.S.  Influence  but  not  to 
U.S.  control,  might  make  a  voluntary  peace- 
keeping fimd  possible — especially  since  most 
of  the  expenses  for  troop  pay,  material  and 
airlift  could  probably  be  contributed  in  kind 
and  thus  count  as  national  seciirity  spending 
rather  than  as  eleemosynary  contributions. 
We  can  readUy  abandon  the  notion  of  paying 
for  standby  forces  through  every-member 
assessments;  the  General  Assembly  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  that  it  la  not  willing  to 
back  its  taxing  authority  with  two-thirds  of 
its  votes. 

6.  Develop  a  consortium  of  the  concerned. 
There  Is  a  growing  body  of  opinion  to  sup- 
port the  nation  that  the  United  States  should 
take  the  lead  in  developing  a  working  com- 
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munlty  of  those  nations  which  would  be 
willing  to  go  farther  than  others  in  building 
up  an  International  executive  to  keep  the 
peace  and  mediate  disputes  of  less  than 
global  magnitude.  Such  a  consortium,  con- 
stituted within  the  framework  of  the 
Charter's  purposes  but  outside  its  estab- 
lished machinery,  with  Its  own  arrangements 
tar  fact-finding,  mediation,  and  quick 
mobilization  of  peacekeeping  forces,  might 
well  be  a  useful  pressure  on  the  VJX.  execu- 
tives and  the  Security  Council  to  act,  for 
then  the  alternative  to  UJf.  Intervention 
would  not  be  inaction  but  action  by  a  smaller 
number  of  members  in  the  Charter's  name. 
The  same  group  of  nations  might  develop 
among  themselves  procedures  for  settlement 
and  adjudication  which  would  provide  a 
quicker  reference  to  the  World  Court  or  to 
oonclllatlon  processes  of  disputes  among  the 
members  of  the  self -constituted  Inner  circle. 

6.  Sponsor  a  formal  review  of  the  Charter. 
The  Charter  cannot  be  changed  without 
U.8.  consent.  It  is  worth  a  yetu'  or  two  of 
Intensive  multilateral  diplomacy  to  see  if 
the  procedures  of  parliamentary  diplomacy 
cannot  be  streamlined  eind  the  VJS.  execu- 
tive given  more  discretion  to  act  In,  or  to 
avert,  emerg;encies. 

7.  Fill  the  coming  vacancies  carefully. 
The  a6th  General  Assembly,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Security  Council,  will  elect 
a  Secretary  General.  U  Thant,  who  has  proved 
himself  a  conciliator  of  quality  and  some- 
times courage,  is  almost  certainly  not  the 
kind  of  International  executive  required  for 
the  revival  and  extension  of  the  U  Jf  .'s  peace- 
keeping and  peacemaking  role  that  is  here 
projected.  A  shift  is  moreover  required  to 
symbolize  a  new  era  of  UJT.  revival;  or  to 
put  It  another  way,  the  re-election  of  V 
Thant  would  betoken  a  oontlnuatlon  of  the 
trend  toward  atrophy  of  the  UJf.'s  political 
and  security  role — and  encoujrage  groups  of 
nations  to  take  more  of  the  peacekeeping  law 
into  their  own  hands. 

The  higher  levels  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  are  heavy  with  men  in  their  six- 
ties and  seventies  who  in  most  organiza- 
tions would  be  past  the  date  of  mandatory 
retirement.  It  Is  a  distinguished  array  of 
talent:  Paul  Hoffman,  former  leader  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  longtime  Administrator 
of  the  U.N.  Development  Program  and  its 
predecessors;  Undersecretary  General  Ralph 
Bunche,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
who  has  worked  for  the  U.N.  ever  since  the 
late  1940s;  Philippe  deSeynes,  the  French- 
man who  has  presided  over  the  UJi.'s  work 
In  economic  and  social  affairs;  Constantln 
Stavropoulos,  long-time  legal  adviser  and 
now  Undersecretary  General  for  General  As- 
sembly affairs.  Together  with  C.  V.  Naraslm- 
han,  the  Indian  who  Is  U  Thant's  closest 
assistant  (and  who,  being  younger  than  the 
others,  can  provide  a  virelcome  continuity 
In  the  1970s),  these  men  have  provided  the 
top  leadership  of  an  enterprise  which  Is  no 
longer  sparkling  with  ideas  or  exuding  a 
sense  of  destiny.  The  coincidence  of  top  va- 
cancies presents  an  enormous  opportunity 
to  engage  first-rate  younger  people  who  have 
the  personal  force  to  bring  to  life  the  for- 
gotten genius  of  the  Charter — ^the  U.N.'s  ca- 
pacity to  act  for  peace — not  just  talk  about 
It.  Such  men  can  also  more  easily  face  up 
to  new  Issues,  such  as  the  deterioration  of 
our  world  environment,  which  were  not  In 
the  minds  of  the  men  who  drafted  the 
Charter  a  generation  ago. 

The  tilling  of  these  half-dozen  prospec- 
tive vacancies.  Including  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's office,  should  be  taken  as  one  of  the 
1971*8  most  Important  International  nego- 
tiations. 

If  1971  Is  going  to  be  V3H.  Personnel  Tear, 
we  would  also  do  well  to  have  a  new  look 
at  the  concept  of  UJ7.  careers.  A  generation 
ago.  the  need  to  protect  UJf.  staff  from 
undue  national  Infiuence  produced  the  no- 
tion of  an  intanaUonal  dvU  saiilos.  Ws  caa 
see  now  that  lifetime  employment  In  an  ln> 
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^national  tmreaucney  produces  tb«  Muns 
Paridaaonlan  taodencleB,  and  tlie  same  cau- 
tious tlme-serylng,  that  are  so  evident  In 
national  career  services.  For  many  cate- 
gories of  position,  and  especially  In  the 
policy-making  roles,  tbe  member  nations 
might  well  be  better  served  by  a  reasonaldy 
frequent  turnover  of  XJJH.  fiutctKuoarles.  At 
a  minimum,  future  appointments  to  middle 
levd  and  higher  positions  should  be  lim- 
ited to  term  contracts  lasting  not  more  than 
five  or  six  years. 

8.  Oive  the  UM.  major  jObB  to  do.  Through- 
out the  life  of  the  Organisation,  nations 
(Including  ours)  have  Justified  unilateral 
action  by  saying  the  V:S.  was  too  fragile 
for  major  peaoe-and -security  tasks,  and 
would  collapse  under  the  strain  of  a  Ber- 
lin or  a  Vietnam.  But  institutions  grow  In 
strength  and  relevance  because  they  must — 
and  not  until  they  must.  And  In  Southeast 
Asia  especially,  an  International  solution. 
Internationally  monitored  and  enforced, 
seems  the  only  alternative  to  an  American 
commitment   indeflnlttiy  prolonged. 

As  long  as  we  are  not  nationally  responsi- 
ble for  the  outcome,  there  Is  a  wide  range 
of  outcomes  possible  In  Southeast  Asia.  Any 
of  them  will  probably  mean  some  sharing 
of  authority  and  territory  between  Com- 
munists and  non-Communists,  and  the 
many  shades  In  between.  Our  Interest  lies 
In  turning  back  to  the  Southeast  Asians 
the  bickering  and  politicking  and  gover- 
nance for  which  we  have  unilaterally  as- 
sumed too  much  responsibility  these  past 
few  3rears.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  an  outcome 
worked  out  under  VJf.  sponsorship  that 
would  be  worse  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  American  Interest  than  a  continued 
massive  commitment  In  Vietnam.  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

Preceding  a  new  "Geneva  conference."  It 
might  well  be  possible  to  Induce  a  n\imber  of 
oountrlss,  representing  an  scceptably  wide 
spectrum  of  poUtlcsl  orientation,  to  take  on 
the  peacekeeping  task  after  a  settlement  Is 
reached.  The  Russians  would  have  to  agree, 
of  cotirse;  but  they  may  have  some  Interest 
In  keeping  tbe  foot  In  the  Southeast  Asian 
door  which  we  have  made  possible  by  our 
Involv^nent  there.  The  mainland  Chinese 
would  also  have  to  agree;  but  a  package 
large  enough  to  Include  their  full  participa- 
tion In  the  United  Nations,  including  the 
China  seat  on  tbe  Security  Council,  might 
turn  out  to  be  negotiable  If  we  wanted  It 
badly  enough.  Tbe  Chinese  and  Russians 
both  agreed  to  the  Laos  settlement  of  1962; 
of  course  It  wasnt  a  very  good  deal  from  our 
standpoint,  but  we  have  not  won  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  we  wont  be  able  to  have  the 
peace  all  our  own  way  either. 

Given  the  projected  American  withdrawal 
and  a  willingness  on  our  part  to  share  tbe 
burden  of  masterminding  Southeast  Asia's 
future  with  the  widest  possible  community 
of  nations,  the  natural  venue  for  the  ques- 
tion "After  Vietnam,  What?"  Is  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  The  after- 
math will  go  on  for  a  decade  or  more;  any 
settlement  will  be  ragged.  If  the  results  of 
XJJf.  Involvement  are  not  then  to  our  taste, 
we  still  have  to  ask  ourselves — woiild  we 
have  done  better  taking  on  the  post-war  set- 
tlement Bs  an  American  responsibility?  Ex- 
perience In  the  Congo,  Cyprus  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  Is  Instructive:  multilateralism  Is 
often  messy,  but  still,  better  than  direct  con- 
frontations of  major  powers. 

In  his  25tb  Anniversary  speech  to  the 
General  Assembly  last  October  33rd.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  gave  assurances  that  we  want 
neither  a  Pax  Amerlcaiut  nor  an  American 
Century.  But  the  alternative  be  there  de- 
scribed Is  equally  undesirable— "a  structure 
of  stability  and  progress  that  will  enable 
each  nation  to  chart  Its  own  course  and  make 
Its  own  way  without  outside  Interference, 
without  Intimidation,  without  domination 
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by  ourselves  or  by  any  other  power."  Tbe 
world  o(  lndq>endent  sovereignties,  from 
which  words  like  these  have  been  H^M*d 
down  from  Administration  to  Administra- 
tion, was  never  a  good  deeoriptlon  of  the 
probable,  and  Is  now  a  description  oC  anarchy. 
What  we  need  Is  a  structure  of  stability  and 
progress  which  rests  on  the  close,  riigiiilasil 
cooperation  of 'nations  who  know  they  are 
Interdependent,  and  have  learned  to  stop 
talking  about  Independence.  XJ  Thant.  cri- 
ticising the  tendency  of  nations  to  use  the 
United  Nations  "to  promote  their  own  na- 
tional policies.**  was  closer  to  the  mark  when 
he  went  on  to  advocate  "a  new  kind  of  orga- 
nisation In  which  the  nations  of  the  world 
In  cooperation  could  forge  and  execute  (the 
italics  are  mine)  solutions  to  world  prob- 
lems. .  .  ." 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  NAVAL 
SHIPYARD 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PBNXSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATIVX8 

Wednesday.  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  EILBERa.  Mr.  Speaker,  ships  have 
been  constructed  in  Philadelphia  since 
the  18th  century.  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  1970, 
Rear  Admiral  Dolan— Naval  Ship  Sys- 
tems Command — described  the  shipyard : 

The  Philadelphia  Navy  Tard,  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  naval  shipyard,  was  not  authorized 
until  ITM,  as  one  of  six  navy  yards  and  actual 
establishment  was  In  1801.  The  yard  origi- 
nally consisted  of  11  acres  located  at  the 
foot  of  Federal  Street  near  the  center  of  the 
city.  This  site  was  much  too  small  for  the 
yard's  Increased  reqionslbUity  during  the 
Civil  War.  Therefore,  In  1883,  Congress  au- 
thorlssed  acceptance  of  League  Island  from 
the  city  for  $1  for  naval  purposes.  Develop- 
ment of  the  new  Navy  Yard  began  Imme- 
dUtely,  but  it  was  not  untU  1878  that  trans- 
fer of  all  operations  was  completed.  The 
Island  Is  now  joined  to  the  mainland.  The 
naval  shipyard  is  part  of  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  second  largest  port  in  the  United 
States  and  the  largest  freshwater  port  in  the 
world.  Although  approximately  BO  miles  from 
the  <^>en  sea,  the  shipyard  U  accessible  to 
the  largest  combatant  ships  via  a  40-foot 
deep  channel  with  lS7-foot  bridge  clearance, 
an4>le  for  all  naval  shlps.^ 

The  yard  employs  approximately  9,000 
civilian  personnel. 

The  number  of  civilian  employees  has 
dr(H>ped  rm>idly  in  the  past  few  years. 
According  to  the  Defense  Department, 
yard  employment  has  been: 

June  1989 13,314 

June  1970 10.777 

June  1971  (eat.) 8.700 

The  effect  of  this  drop  of  over  3,500  em- 
ployees on  the  local  economy  extends  be- 
yond those  indivduals  no  longer  em- 
ployed. In  Phladelphia,  each  milUon  dol- 
lars of  investment  results  in  the  employ- 
ment of  about  55  men  in  shipbuilding 
and  RAC.  This  direct  employment,  more- 
over, results  in  the  further  emplosrment 
of  another  40  to  45  persons.'  Thus,  the 
loss  of  the  Federal  expmdltures  at  the 
yard  has  far  greater  consequences  than 
simply  the  loss  of  3.600  Jobs. 

The  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  has 
the  mission  to-HTOvide  logistic  support 
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to  ships  and  ship  systems  in  accordance 
with  the  assigned  optimum  capabilities — 
air  warfare  system,  antiair  warfare  sys- 
tem, submarine — diesel — warfare  sys- 
tem, and  surface  new  construction.* 

In  order  to  perform  these  functions, 
the  shipyard  has  a  capital  investment  of 
over  $200  million.  Its  replacement  cost 
would  be  almost  $600  million.  When  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard  was  closed  in 
November  1964,  Philadelphia  was  given 
that  yard's  respoosibUitles. 

Since  that  time  the  Philadelphia  Ship- 
yard has  overhauled  the  Saratoga,  one  of 
our  largest  attack  aircraft  carriers,  and 
has  constructed  three  tank  landing  ships, 
an  sumphibious  force  flagship,  and  con- 
verted several  destroyers  to  modem 
guided-missOe  type.  It  also  reactivated 
the  battleship  New  Jersey  tot  the  ship's 
abbreviated  role  in  ^etnam.  The  ship- 
yard is  also  the  lead  yard  for  conversion 
of  guided-misslle  frigates.' 

Different  shipyards  have  different 
characteristics  and  capabilities.  While  to 
some  degree  these  overlap,  each  yard  dif- 
fers sufficiently  from  the  others  to  be  con- 
sidered almost  unique.  Philadelphia  has 
certain  capabilities  which  are  not  shared 
by  other  east  coast  shipyards.*  For  ex- 
ample, Philadelphia  has  a  new  gantry 
crane  for  moving  steel  plates  to  the  fabri- 
cation shop.  This  allows  for  a  more  effi- 
cient use  of  plate  and  fewer  man-hours 
expended.  Before  the  introduction  of  the 
gantry,  it  was  necessary  to  store  the  plate 
vertically. 

Much  of  the  machinery  now  being  in- 
troduced is  numerically  operated.  This 
means  that  it  is  controlled  by  computer. 
Through  the  use  of  more  numerically 
controlled  equipment,  there  are  fewer 
bottlenecks,  less  waste,  more  efficient  use 
of  materials,  and  generally  speaking,  a 
better  end-product.  It  Is  hoped  that  evoi- 
tually  more  of  the  industrial  plant  at 
Philadelphia  can  be  modernized. 

BOKX  OF  THX  BASIC  PKOBLXMS 

The  problems  that  beset  the  Navy  ship- 
yards are  to  some  extent  the  result  of 
public  policy.  For  example,  the  decision  to 
build  a  large  number  of  destroyers  in  one 
private  shipyard  means  that  a  siAstan- 
tial  amount  of  Federal  money  is  going  to 
be  expended  on  one  project  with  little 
left  over  for  others. 

mw  coNmtrcnoN 

Since  fiscal  year  1968  no  new  construc- 
tion of  naval  ships  has  been  initiated  in 
public  shipyards.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
the  previous  20  years  during  which  $4S(f 
million,  or  approximately  20  percent  of 
the  money  for  new  construction,  was  ex- 
IMmded  annually  in  the  public  yards.* 

Understandably,  the  private  shipyard 
operators  were  pleased  that  new  con- 
struction was  shifting  to  the  private  ship- 
yards. Edwin  M.  Hood,  president  of  the 
Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  in  tesU- 
money  before  the  House  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee — June  10, 1971 — 
stated: 

Nearly  ten  years  ago.  It  was  my  privllage  to 
iH>pesr  before  you  In  tbe  context  of  a  rather 
comprehensive  set  of  hearings  concerned 
with  the  subject  of  shlpwork  distribution  be- 
tween private  and  naval  shipyards.  As  a  con- 
seqeimce  of  data  developed  at  that  time,  the 
Subcommittee  decided,  in  Its  wudom,  that 
Inbred  policies  of  the  Navy  Inimical  to  the 
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concept    of    private    enteriMlse    should    be 
changed — and  they  were  changed. 

Tou  may  remember  that  a  1963  industry- 
sponsored  study  by  the  accounting  firm  of 
Ernst  and  Ernst  concluded  that  "shlpwork 
accomplished  In  naval  shipyards  (was)  esti- 
mated to  be  30  percent  to  38  percent  more 
costly  than  at  private  yards."' 

While  it  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  re- 
port to  examine  the  capabilities  of  the 
private  shipyards,  it  should  be  noted 
that  they  may  soon  be  greatly  expanding 
their  construction  of  privately  owned 
vessels.  The  discovery  of  oil  deposits  on 
the  North  SIchw  of  Alaska — and  the  con- 
sequent removal  of  that  oU — ^will  require 
a  large  fleet  of  ships.  Since  Federal  law 
requires  that  ships  operating  between 
American  ports  be  constructed  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  the  private  shipyards  may  desire  to 
concentrate  on  tankers  rather  than  naval 
construction.  In  such  an  event,  it  might 
be  worthwhile  to  conduct  some  naval 
construction  in  the  public  yards. 

KKPAnt.  ALRKATION  AND  CONVKBSIOM   (BAG) 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  division  of 
woiic  for  RAC  between  the  public  and 
private  yards  has  been:  * 


Fitcal 
ystr 


Total    Private  shart 
t         (psrcant) 


Public  ikara 
(psrcsaO 


196S $67S,1S2,000 

19C6 1,047,413,000 

1967 1.1(3.082.000 

196> 1,272,402,000 

im i,ias,043,ooo 

1970 1.144, 999,000 

1971 1,405,745,000 

1972 « 1. 437, 130, 000 


32.6 

67.4 

35. 4 

64.6 

40.8 

59.2 

37.4 

62.6 

32.9 

67.1 

31.7 

6&3 

38.1 

'61.2 

31.5 

•68.5 

■  Currant  aitiniatad  divisioa  aocording  to  Navy  Dapartmant 

'  Budgeted  inMMint 

>  Projectad  division  aecordinilo  tHtdfatMibmittad  to  Contra**. 

Sourca:  Lauett,  RoiMrt  L,  lattar  to  L  Mandal  Rivars,  Apr.  6, 
1970. 

In  some  ways,  the  division  of  expendi- 
tures for  RAC  between  the  public  and 
private  yards  has  generated  more  dis- 
agreement than  has  the  concentration  of 
new  construction  in  the  private  yards.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Seapower  Sub- 
committee, Adm.  Nathan  Sonenshein, 
Commander,  Naval  Ship  Systems  Com- 
mand, testified: 

While  private  shipyards  have  received  all 
of  our  new  ship  construction  work  for  tbe 
past  few  years,  we  have  traditionally  spread 
most  of  the  combatant  ship  overhaul  and 
repair  work  among  the  naval  shipyards  so 
that  we  can  maintain  their  unique  capabil- 
ities for  fleet  support.* 

From  time  to  time,  legislation  has  been 
proposed  to  require  some  division  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  yards.  In- 
deed, as  late  as  1965,  a  requirement  that 
at  least  35  percent  of  RAC  be  conducted 
in  private  shipyards  was  wrlttoi  Into  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Act.'°  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  opposed  a 
mandatory  division  of  expenditures,  pre- 
ferring to  allow  the  Navy  to  allocate 
funds  at  its  own  discretion.  As  is  evident 
from  the  table  cited  above,  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  of  RAC  funding  has 
been  expended  In  private  yards." 

Pn^TOsals  to  revive  the  principle  of  a 
mandatory  65-35  division  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time.  Usually  the  pro- 
posal has  not  called  for  a  division  of  all 
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RAC  spending  but  for  Just  one  segment, 
such  as  repair.  For  example,  W.  C. 
Brigham.  president  of  the  Western  Ship- 
building Association,  in  a  letter  to  Rep- 
resentative Leggett,  wrote : 

We  ask  your  hrtp  in  these  trying  times  to 
support  the  private  yards  in  their  effort  to 
regain  the  35-66  percent  ratio  of  naval  repair 
work  that  was  established  as  a  matter  of  law 
during  the  early  sixties.  In  asking  this  sup- 
port, however,  we  would  also  like  to  explain 
that  there  should  also  be  some  means  of 
determining  where  the  workload  is  going. 
For  Instance  a  single  nuclear  ship,  or  air- 
craft carrier,  overhaul  contract  can  use  up 
a  good  portion  of  whatever  percentage  is 
allocated  to  private  yards  and  it  Is  to  be 
noted  that  nuclear  ships  and  aircraft  car- 
riers are  not  repaired,  converted  or  over- 
hauled in  the  private  yards  on  the  West 
Coast.'' 

Naval  shipyard  representatives  are 
very  much  opposed  to  a  statutory  65-35 
division.  Lewis  Bogdanoff.  vice  president 
of  the  Joint  Committee  for  Yard  Devel- 
opment of  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship- 
yard, in  his  statement  before  the  House 
Defense  Apprc^riations  Subcommittee, 
stated: 

I  appreciate  tbe  opportunity  of  i^pearlng 
before  you  representing  the  Joint  Oonmilttee 
for  Yard  Development  of  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard.  I  must  admit,  however,  that 
I'm  extremely  sorry  to  be  here  as  I  had 
thought,  or  at  least  devoutly  hoped,  that 
65-36  wss  dead  and  burled  forever. 

But  bad  pennies  do  Insist  on  turning  up 
again.  Tbe  arguments  against  65-36  six  years 
ago  are  just  as  valid  and  need  only  to  be 
touched  on  very  briefly.  They  are  mainly  that 
most  repair  work  Is  generated  after  the  ship 
Is  brotight  into  a  shipyard,  opened  up  and 
Inspected.  This  means  that  once  the  ship  is 
in  a  private  yard  and  torn  apart  It  cannot  be 
moved  so  tbe  government  would  be  "over  a 
barrel"  and  forced  to  pay  \rtiatever  the  pri- 
vate shipyard  asked  for  the  Job.  In  addition, 
private  yards  do  not  have  the  trained  men 
and  sophisticated  equipment  on  hand.  Tliey 
would  probably  have  to  put  much  work  out 
to  subcontractors  which  would  vastly  in- 
crease the  time  as  well  as  the  money  required 
to  do  the  job." 

By  and  large,  however,  the  65-35  split 
that  Bogdanoff  opposes  has  come  into 
effect  without  legislation.  Admiral  Son- 
enshein stated: 

I  think  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  with- 
out any  legislation,  through  tbe  free  play 
of  the  market,  through  the  operational  sched- 
ules and  needs  of  the  service,  a  pattern  has 
evolved  which  I  would  think  is  a  satisfactory 
one.'* 

In  general,  the  Navy  divides  the  RAC 
according  to  the  capabilities  of  the  ship- 
yards available  to  do  the  work.  Admiral 
Sonenshein  agreed  with  Bogdanoff  that 
the  public  yards  had  more  sophisticated 
capabilities  than  the  private  ones.  He 
noted  that  the — 

Bulk  of  our  repair  work,  at  least  on  com- 
plex oomt>atants — ^which  constitutes  the 
greatest  dollar  value — will  continue  to  be 
performed  by  naval  shipyards.  Moreover, 
most  of  the  smaller  private  shipyards  do  not 
have  the  facilities  or  skills  to  oranplete  suc- 
cessfully the  larger,  complex  ship  projects."  >• 

Sonenshein  also  complemented  Brig- 
ham's  contention  that  one  large  contract 
can  take  up  a  large  portion  of  the  private 
share  of  the  RAC  market.  Admiral  Son- 
enshein stated  that — 

Although  Navy  shipbtiUdlng  and  conver- 
sion programs  are  expected  to  remain  con- 
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stant  in  dollar  value,  they  will  be  so  limited 
by  their  nature — nuclear,  multiyear — that  a 
small  number  of  shipyards  will  work  on  them. 
The  projected  increase  in  maraq  [kcarltlme 
Administration]  subsldlaed  and  private  non- 
subsidized  shlpbiUlding  tends  to  offset  the 
change  In  the  Navy  programs.^ 

Furthermore,  such  programs  as  the 
DI>-963  Spruance  class  destroyers,  under 
construction  by  Ingalls — Litton — are  so 
huge  that  probably  only  two  or  three 
companies  could  effectively  bid  on  them." 
The  award  of  this  contract  to  only  one 
shipyard  explains  to  some  extent  the 
plight  of  the  Government  and  small  pri- 
vate shipyards.  Admiral  Sonenshein 
highlighted  some  of  the  general  prob- 
lems: 

In  the  past  we  have  foUowed  the  practice 
of  ordering  a  few  ships  from  a  number  of 
shipyards,  accepting  nonstandardlzed  ships 
at  more  than  the  possil>le  minimum  cost,  so 
that  we  oould  maintain  private  shipyards 
with  their  skilled  workers  as  a  mobilization 
base,  while  at  the  same  time  ^>reading  the 
work — "economic  diversity"  as  the  economists 
says.  However,  we  must  now  reexamine  these 
two  philosophies — mobilization  base  and 
economic  diversity — for  three  reasons:  de- 
pendency on  long  lead-time  Items,  the  speed 
of  building  new  shipyards,  and  the  Increased 
cost  of  noiistandard  ships." 

OTRXX   SIGNlnCAMT   PBOBLKlffl 

There  are  other  problems  affecting  the 
public  yards  that  either  result  from  or 
Impinge  upon  current  shipbuilding  and 
RAC  assignments.  One  of  the  major  ones 
is  manpower.  Admiral  Dolan  stated : 

I  want  to  dispel  any  thought  that  becaiise 
of  the  time  ^>ent  on  physical  facilities,  we 
are  trying  to  say  that  these  are  our  foremost 
assets.  This  Is  far  from  the  truth;  our  great- 
est asset  is  the  highly  skUled  and  experienced 
shipyard  work  force.  These  experienced  and 
skilled  people  enable  the  naval  shipyards  to 
handle  any  emergency  situation  as  well  as 
routine  matters.  This  in-depth  experience  of 
the  work  force  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
most  shipyard  employees  have  between  IS 
and  30  yeitfs  of  service,  thus  creating  a  very 
stable  work  force.** 

While  the  work  force  has  been  stable, 
the  work  supply  has  not  been.  This  has 
led  to  some  severe  fluctuations  in  demand 
for  manpower.  Admiral  Dolan  described 
this  particular  facet: 

In  concluding  my  r«narks  on  naval  ship- 
yard utilization,  there  Is  one  aspect  of  man- 
power management  that  Is  particularly  per- 
tinent. Today's  complex  ships  with  their 
larger  work  package  create  substantial  peak 
manpower  workloads  during  their  overhauls. 
However,  these  loads  neither  occur  during  the 
same  period  of  time  nor  are  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude for  each  of  the  trades. 

The  result  Is  that  the  demand  on  each  spe- 
cific trade  fluctuates  rather  widely.  Tbe  ideal 
solution  Is  to  assign  sulBcient  work,  propwly 
scheduled,  so  that  the  varioxis  skilled  crafts- 
men can  move  effectively  from  ship  to  ship. 
Since  this  Is  not  always  possible,  forced  leave, 
loans  of  manpower,  working  men  in  second- 
ary skills  and  other  devices,  and.  in  some 
caises,  selective  reductions  In  force  and  neces- 
sary management  actions  to  balance  man- 
power against  workload.x> 

To  some  degree  this  problem  has  been 
met — for  the  near  future — ^In  the  Phila- 
delphia shipyard.  Philadelphia  has  been 
designated  the  lead  yard  for  the  conver- 
sion of  guided  missile  frigate— DLQ's. 
In  a  letter  to  Senator  Ricbakd  Schwsix- 
xa.  l^cretary  of  the  Navy  Chafee  said: 

The  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  is  n^dly 
galiUng  eKpartlae  m  the  DLO  Anti-Air  War- 
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lare  Modernization  Program.  USS  Farragut 
(DIXS  0)  and  USS  Preble  (DLQ  IS)  suoceas- 
luUy  completed  modernisation  at  Phila- 
delphia this  past  year.  The  USS  Dewey  (DLO 
14)  and  USS  Luce  (DLO  7)  are  presently  in 
the  shipyard  undergoing  their  programmed 
modernization.  Present  plans  call  for  thu  re- 
maining five  ahlpe  of  the  DLO  8  class  to  re- 
celTe  the  same  Indiistrlal  work  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Shlpyttfd  during  the  next  few 
years.  We  currently  intended  to  fxmd  two 
DLOs  In  FT  1073,  two  In  FT  1978.  and  one  In 
FT  1974.*' 

In  the  long  nin,  however,  the  DIO 
work  represents  only  a  stopgap.  A  long- 
term  scdution  would  be  more  advance 
planning  of  RAC  and  shipbuilding.  The 
Seapower  SuJscommlttee  concluded  that 
"each  naval  shipyard  should  have  some 
lower  priority  new  construction  use  as 
a  buffer  between  crash  emergency 
surges.""  Unfortunately,  this  may  run 
counter  to  the  need  to  build  uniform — 
standard — ships."  In  other  words,  we  are 
presented  with  a  genuine  dilemma:  are 
the  needs  of  national  security  better  met 
by  standardized — and  less  expensive — 
ships  or  by  nonstandard  ships  which 
come  from  a  number  of  shipyards — thus 
keeping  the  shipyards  operating  and 
modernized?  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
report  to  attempt  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. However,  some  answer  wlU  probably 
have  to  be  found  before  debate  over  the 
utillzati<»  of  public  and  private  ship- 
yards can  be  resolved. 

rOOTMOTKS 

^V3.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Seapower  Subcommittee. 
Status  of  Shipyards.  Volume  L  P.  10433. 

*Zumeta,  Bertram  W.  How  many  Jobs  can 
one  Job  make?  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Phila- 
delphia BvulnesB  Review.  October  8,  1969.  P. 
90. 

>  Status  of  Shipyards.  P.  10443. 

♦  Ibid. 

>In  the  Interests  of  national  security,  the 
Navy  tries  to  duplicate  shlpbiilldlng  and  RAC 
capabilities  on  each  coast.  Thus,  each  coast 
Is  capable  of  supporting  Its  respective  fleet. 

•  Over  the  past  century,  public  law  has  of- 
ten requested  a  certain  amount  of  new  con- 
struction in  the  public  shipyards,  reflecting 
a  ooncem  to  develop  modem  shipbuilding 
capabilities  In  the  public  yards.  Socnetlmes, 
the  lead  ship  of  a  class  wovild  be  built  at  a 
public  yard;  sometimes  alternate  ships 
wovUd  be  constructed  in  navy  yards.  Also,  In 
the  Interest  of  national  security,  the  Navy 
desired  to  Inaure  the  shipbuilding  capabili- 
ties of  the  west  coast  and  Oulf  coast  ship- 
yards. Therefore,  public  law  often  required 
that  some  construction  be  performed  In 
shipyards  at  those  locations. 

^Hood,  Edwin  M.  Statement  before  the 
House  Defense  Approprlatlona  Committee. 
June  10,  1971.  According  to  the  Shipbuilders 
OooncU,  that  same  Arm  is  conducting  an  up- 
dated study  which  should  be  available  In  late 
1971  or  early  1972. 

*  Status  of  shipyards,  p.  9997. 

•PubUc  Law  88-44€,  Section  639.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  was  allowed  to  override 
this  requirement  if  he  believed  it  to  be  in  the 
national  Interest. 

">  Before  1065,  the  prtvate  yards  had  aver- 
aged only  16  percent  of  RAC  expenditures. 

"Brlgham,  W.  C.  Leitter  to  Repreaentatlve 
Robert  L.  Leggett,  November  37,  1970. 

xBogdanoff,  Lewis.  Statement  before  the 
House  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  June  23, 1971. 

"  Status  of  shipyards.  P.  10001. 

»  SUtus  of  shipyards.  P.  10000. 

>•  Ibid.  P.  10006. 

"The  Ingalls  Shipyard  won  the  oontraot  to 
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construct  30  ships  on  a  mass  production  basis. 
The  only  other  oompetitor  was  Bath  Iron 
Works  (Maine) . 

"  Stot\u  oi  shipyards.  P.  9993. 

**  Status  of  shipyards.  P.  10685. 

"Ibid.  P.  10091. 

"Chafee,  John  H.  Letter  to  Richard  a. 
Schwelker  of  February  24. 1971. 

**U.S.  Congress.  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Report.  Status  of  shipyards. 
P.  2298. 

■  It  may  also  run  counter  to  a  recent  re- 
quirement announced  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  In  the  Interest  of  Improving  per- 
sonnel conditions.  Navy  ahlpe  are  to  undergo 
BAO  In  or  near  their  bomeports  whenever 
possible.  The  homeports  of  the  sblpa  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  are  Newport,  Norfolk,  Charles- 
ton and  Mayport.  Philadelphia  Is  not  a  home- 
port  for  active  ships.  If  this  requirement  Is 
strongly  enforced,  over  the  long  run  Phila- 
delphia will  work  on  fewer  ships  than  at 
present. 


BAN  ON  PLAYINQ  OR  SINOINQ  OP 
"DIXIE" 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


or  vncnnA 


IN  THX  SENATE  OF  THE  X7NITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mx.  President, 
it  was  with  disbelief  that  I  read  recently 
that  a  Federal  district  court  in  Alabama 
had  banned  the  pla3ring  or  singing  of 
"EMxle"  at  local  school  functions. 

This  decision,  which  obviously  is 
grounded  upon  a  total  lack  of  historical 
awareness,  is  discussed  in  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Richmond  News  Leader 
of  September  2. 1971. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entiUed  "A  Fixed  Star  Sets,"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
The  editor  of  the  editorial  page  is  Ross 
Mackenzie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

A  FxxxD  Stas  Srrs 

In  a  decision  that  eventually  may  affect 
every  school  In  the  South,  a  V3.  District 
Court  Judge  In  Himtsvllle,  Alabama,  has 
banned  the  playing  or  singing  of  "Dixie."  He 
also  has  banned  display  of  the  Confederate 
flag,  and  the  use  of  any  "symbols,"  "regalia," 
or  "indicia"  of  the  Confederacy  at  any  school 
function  In  Hxmtsvllle  or  in  any  school  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Huntsvllle  bocutl  of 
education. 

The  Judge  explained  his  ruling  by  saying 
that  the  Confederate  flag  represents  a  symbol 
of  "white  racism  In  general."  It  is  "a  symbol 
of  resistance  to  school  integration."  It  equals 
the  Black  Panther  flag  in  extremism,  and 
"none  of  these  flags  are  constitutionally  per- 
missible In  a  unitary  school  system  where 
both  white  and  black  students  attend  school 
together."  The  \ise  of  the  flag  or  any  C.S_A. 
symbol  "Is  no  way  to  eliminate  racial  dis- 
crimination •root  and  branch.'"  Their  use 
also  represents  "the  school  board's  or  its  em- 
ployees' desire  to  mainUin  segregated 
schools,"  In  a  contradiction  of  Federal  court 
decrees. 

This  singular  line  of  reasoning  perpetuates 
the  myth  that  the  War  Between  the  SUtes 
was  fought  over  slavery,  when  in  fact  the 
right  of  secession  and  tarlfTs  were  the  primary 
Issues  at  stake.  Tet  despite  these  issues  that 
provided  the  major  causes  for  the  war.  pop- 
ular belief  still  holds  that  slavery  was  the 
only  cause,  and  therefore  everything  con- 
nected with  the  South  and  the  war  had 
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to  be  racist.  And  so  now  a  Federal  court,  In 
effect,  outlaws  the  Confederate  flag,  all  em- 
blems and  regalia  of  the  CJ3-A.,  and  even  the 
football   team's   nickname   of   "Rebels." 

As  Alabama  Senator  James  Allen  points 
out.  Ironies  abound:  "Dixie,"  of  course,  was 
written  by  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett,  an  Ohio 
Negro  who  used  It  in  a  minstrel  show.  At 
that  time,  It  went  by  the  title  of  the  "Hur- 
rah Song."  It  was  one  of  President  Lincoln's 
favorite  tunes;  on  April  10,  1865,  he  ordered 
It  played  for  him  at  the  White  House.  The 
song,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  lawful  prizes 
the  Union  had  won  In  the  war.  But  now  it  Is 
a  racist  song,  to  be  banned,  censored,  and  re- 
moved from  musical  memory. 

And  throughout  the  South,  memories  of 
the  war  have  been  made  manifest  in  any 
number  of  ways.  Many  schools  and  other 
buildings  carry  the  names  of  Southern  gen- 
erals and  ofllcials,  and  many  school  teams  call 
themselves  Rebels,  Raiders,  and  other  names 
derived  from  Southern  fighting  units  of  the 
war.  Their  bands  often  dress  in  Confederate 
uniforms.  The  history  books  used  in  South- 
em  schools — and  other  schools  throughout 
the  nation — describe  battles  that  the  South 
won,  as  well  as  those  it  lost.  Is  aU  of  this 
to  be  eliminated  overnight,  by  Judicial  de- 
cree? 

The  Issue  of  free  speech  and  First  Amend- 
ment rights  seems  overlooked  In  all  of  the 
rush  to  outlaw  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Confederacy.  Not  long  ago,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  Florida  legislature 
could  not  Impose  an  oath  of  loyalty  upon 
Florida  teachers.  "If  there  is  any  fixed  star 
In  oiur  constitutional  constellation,"  the  high 
court  ruled  "It  Is  that  no  ofllclal,  high  or 
petty,  can  prescribe  what  shall  be  orthodox 
In  politics,  nationalism,  religion,  or  other 
matters  of  opinion." 

Nonetheless,  a  Federal  District  Court  Judge 
can  decree  that  the  Confederate  flag  is  as  ob- 
noxious as  the  Black  Panther  flag,  and  sum- 
marily forbid  Its  display.  Demonstrators 
against  the  draft  can  desecrate  the  American 
flag  and  flaunt  four-letter  words  on  their 
clothing  in  the  name  of  free  speech,  but  a 
high  school  football  team  cannot  call  Itself 
"Rebels."  Antiwar  protesters  can  scream  ob- 
scene, anti-American  slogans  in  their  march- 
es, but  cheer-leaders  at  a  pep  rally  can- 
not lead  the  audience  in  the  singing  of 
"Dixie."  If  the  Huntsvllle  decision  stands, 
and  its  application  becomes  more  widespread, 
It  would  appear  that  the  flxed  sUr  cited 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Florida  case 
flnally  has  set. 


SOLDIERS  OP  THE  PRESS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  PXNKSTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  EZLBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
nK»iths  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  pro- 
tection of  that  freedom  has  been  the  con- 
cern of  many  of  us  here  In  Congress.  Be- 
cause of  my  particular  ooncem,  I  was 
especially  Interested  in  an  article  written 
by  Albert  Blank  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin, one  of  my  constituents.  The  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  June  edition  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Press,  describes  the  historical  foundation 
of  our  concern  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  basic  freedom  and  offers  strong  en- 
couragement. 

On  several  occasions,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  including  Mr.  Blank's  articles 
in  the  Recorb  because  of  their  appeal  to 
our  common  Interests.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
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that  I  commend  this  article  to  my  fellow 
Congressmen  and  the  Nation  today.  With 
the  unanimous  consent  of  my  colleagues, 
I  enter  Mr.  Blank's  article  in  the  Record  : 

[  From  the  PNPA  Press,  Jixne  1971 1 

soloixbs  of  thx  pxxss  floht  fob  pxoplx's 

Right  To  Know 

(By  Al  Blank) 

This  Is  dedicated  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
American  Press  who  have  gone  to  war  not 
merely  for  freedom  of  the  press,  but  for  the 
people's  basic  freedom  in  their  right  to  know. 

".  .  .  The  cause  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  lay  In  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  newspapers  In  that  day.  Because 
there  were  no  newspapers,  there  was  no  way 
by  which  dwellers  In  the  far-flung  nation  and 
the  empire  could  find  out  what  was  going  on 
In  the  center"  .  .  .  H.  O.  Wells. 

Although  James  Franklin,  younger  brother 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  put  In  Jail  for  de- 
fying government  regulation  of  the  press  in 
1721  with  his  publication,  the  New  England 
Courant,  we  of  the  press  are  inclined  to  make 
the  glorious  August  4,  1735,  as  its  partlcvUar 
Independence  Day. 

That  U  the  day  Philadelphia  lawyer  Andrew 
Hamilton  defended  and  won  a  triumphant 
acquittal  for  John  Peter  Zenger,  editor  of  the 
New  Tork  Weekly  Journal,  on  charges  of  sedi- 
tious libel  against  the  government  of  New 
Tork. 

Andrew  Hamilton  asserted  the  truth  of 
Zenger's  publication  and  demanded  the  right 
for  him  to  submit  proof  to  the  Jtuy.  The 
State  denied  the  right  and  Hamilton  then 
made  his  historic  plea  to  the  Jury,  denying 
the  right  of  the  Oovernment  by  decree  to 
determine  the  fact  of  sedition  or  to  maintain 
a  censorship  over  the  press,  and  Zenger  was 
acquitted. 

This  marked  an  epoch  for  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  printed  utterance. 

The  cause  was  essentially  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  declaration  of  a  principal  that  was 
full  complement  to  the  freedom  of  speech. 
It  was  a  challenge  to  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  control  the  voice  of  the  news- 
paper press  as  the  voice  of  the  people. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  Andrew  Hamilton  died  in 
Philadelphia  August  4,  1741,  coinciding  with 
the  date  of  the  Zenger  trial. 

The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion realized  the  importance,  nay  the  neces- 
sity of  a  free  press  for  the  very  reason  that 
we  today  do  not. 

They  lived  under  a  government-controlled 
press. 

They  were  not  Interested  In  a  free  press 
for  the  new8pai>er^  sake.  They  were  Inter- 
ested in  a  free  press  to  protect  their  own  In- 
dividual liberties.  No  good  cause  shaU  lack 
a  champion  and  evil  shall  not  thrive  unic^- 
posed  because  the  weapon  of  every  free  and 
honest  Journalist  is  the  indestructable  Truth. 

Let  us  remember  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press  are 
aynonymous.  that  we  cant  have  one  without 
the  other. 


SOVIET  LEAD  IN  LONO-RANGE 
MISSILES 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  loxrrB  casouka 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  hope  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
wUI  take  note  of  the  annual  report  Issued 
September  3,  1971.  in  London  by  the 
International  Institute  of  Strategic 
Studies. 
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The  Institute  has  reported  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  far  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  and  is  r^ldly  dravrtng 
equal  to  us  in  Polaris-type  submarinee. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  from  an  un- 
biased group  should  serve  to  enli^tm 
the  Senate,  which  at  times  appears  de- 
termined to  reduce  our  military  strength 
to  a  risky  level. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  discussing  the  insti- 
tute's annual  report,  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Septon- 
ber  3,  be  published  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Sept.  3, 

1971] 

Russu  Has  Hugb  Lzao  in  Rocxrrs 

London. — Russia  Is  now  far  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  Intercontinental  rockets 
and  is  closing  the  gap  In  Polaris-type  sub- 
marine missiles,  the  International  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies  here  said  In  Its  annual 
report  today. 

The  Institute  said  the  Soviets  now  have 
1,510  land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  against  the  United  States'  1,054." 

The  Russians  now  have  operational  280  of 
their  latest  giant  25 -megaton  SS9  rockets 
which  may  have  a  triple  warhead  system. 

Soviet  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles have  trebled  In  the  past  two  years  to 
440.  The  speeded  Soviet  nuclear  submarine 
program  of  seven  to  eight  a  year  "could  wipe 
out  the  present  American  lead  of  216  SLBMs 
by  1974"  the  report  said. 

QUALITT    PROGKESS 

Only  two  years  ago  the  Americans  had  a 
four  to  one  lead. 

The  United  States  missile  force  has  re- 
mained numerically  unchanged  over  the  past 
five  years.  But  the  institute  said  UJ3.  q\iall- 
tatlve  progress  In  multiple  and  Independ- 
ently targeted  warheads  will  double  the  tar- 
gets Mlnutemen  rockets  can  hit  and  triple 
the  warheads — from  1,500  to  over  4,600 — de- 
liverable by  American  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
missiles. 

Experts  fear  the  greatest  danger  presently 
comes  from  the  SS9,  which  could  threaten 
the  VS.  Mlnutemen  sites.  American  efforts 
to  get  the  Russians  to  agree  to  a  freeze  In 
the  current  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
(SALT)  In  Helsinki  have  met  with  no  re- 
sponse. 

The  institute  said:  "Soviet  nuclear  forces 
appear  to  be  designed  primarily  to  deter  an 
American  strategic  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union." 

The  report  also  said  Russia  now  has  more 
men  under  arms  than  the  United  States — 
3.370,000  against  America's  2,700,000. 

WASAAW  PACT 

In  Europe  "the  marked  numerical  dispar- 
ity between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  re- 
mains," with  NATO  having  little  more  than 
a  third  of  the  operational  Red  tanks — 16,000 
against  6,600. 

The  West  also  has  2,600  fewer  tactical  air- 
craft. 

Since  1962  American  land,  sea  and  air 
forces  in  Europe  have  fallen  from  434,000  to 
the  present  300,000. 

The  26  Soviet  divisions  in  Eastern  Europe 
before  the  Czech  Invasion  have  now  In- 
creased to  31. 

Communist  China  now  haa  2  operational 
miaalles  with  a  range  of  up  to  1,000  mllea, 
apparently  deployed  mainly  agalzwt  BuMla 
and  Japan,  the  report  said.  China  also  has 
enough  fissionable  material  for  some  120  nu- 
clear weapons. 
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VOICES  FOR  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLET 

OP  nxJNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  l^)eaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  an  eloquent  letter 
from  a  former  official  of  the  Greek  Oov- 
emment  and  professor  in  the  University 
of  Athens  who  has  been  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  voices  of  criticism  against  the 
regime  now  in  control  in  Greece. 

I  had  a  long  discussion  with  this  man, 
John  Pesmazoglu,  in  August  1969.  The 
favorable  reaction  he  has  to  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
question  of  military  assistance  to  Greece 
convinces  me  that  the  text  of  his  letter, 
together  with  the  declaration  signed  by 
him  and  mstny  of  his  colleagues,  warrant 
publication  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
as  follows: 

Athens, 

Auguat ».  1971. 
Hon.  Paul  Findlet, 
Houte  of  Representatives, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Conqrxsskan  Findlkt:  You  probably 
remember  a  long  evening  we  spent  with  com- 
mon friends  In  the  yacht  club  outside  Athens 
in  August  1969.  We  were  trying  to  answer 
your  questions  and  brief  you  on  Oreek- 
American  relations  and  on  their  Impact  on 
the  traditional  ties  of  friendship  and  coop- 
eration between  the  Oreek  and  American 
people. 

I  am  now  writing  to  express  our  deep  ap- 
preciation of  yovtx  stand  and  initiatives  dur- 
ing the  recent  discussions  and  deliberations 
on  Greece  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  formal  insistence  on  the  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  democracy  in  Greece  does  not  con- 
stitute an  Interference  in  our  domestic  af- 
fairs; on  the  contrary.  It  Implies  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  such  interference  since  it 
stresses  the  obvious  principle  that  authority 
is  legitimately  exercised  only  by  a  govern- 
ment freely  elected  and  controlled  by  the 
people.  As  opposed  to  other  countries  with  an 
absolutist  tradition  Greece  has  had  a  long 
standing  democratic  tradition.  This  has  been 
stressed  in  the  enclosed  declaration  which 
we,  about  130  Greek  citizens,  have  made  on 
March  23,  1971  on  the  occasion  of  the  160th 
anniversary  of  the  Greek  war  of  independ- 
ence. The  Greek  people  fought  and  sut- 
fered  extensive  sacrifices  In  the  struggle 
against  totalitarianism  during  the  second 
world  war  and  Joined  NATO  in  1952  as  a 
democracy  to  protect  its  institutions  of 
freedom.  The  so-called  strategic  considera- 
tions, on  which  cooperation  with  and  sup- 
port of  the  present  regime  Is  founded,  quite 
apart  from  the  fallacies  on  which  they  rest, 
imply  that  the  liberties  and  the  dignity  of 
the  Greek  people  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
alleged  Interests  of  other  nations.  This  Is  re- 
pulsive to  the  Greek  people,  as  Indeed  to  all 
honest  men.  No  truly  realistic  policy  can  Ig- 
nore this  fact. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  stress  that  the 
view  expressed  in  the  past  by  American  offi- 
cials, to  the  effect  that  progress  is  being  made 
towards  constitutional  order  Is  false  and  mis- 
leading. There  are  about  500  Greek  citizens  in 
Jail,  in  detention  or  exUe.  Most  of  them  are 
labeled  "criminals"  (and  thereby  not  con- 
sidered as  "political  prisoners")  because  they 
were  convicted  by  special  military  courts  for 
acts  of  protest  for  the  abolition  of  liberties 
In  our  country.  Many  of  those  imprisoned  are 
Greeks  with  outstanding  war  record,  aca- 
demic performance  or  profa—lonal  standing. 
Several  Greek  oSicers  who  fought  with  allied 
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armlM  and  dlstlngiiUhed  thenuelves  during 
the  second  world  war  or  In  Kore*  bave  been 
for  years,  and  some  of  them  still  ara.  either 
In  prison  or  In  exile,  or  have  been  deprived 
of  their  citizenship  because  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  regime. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  principal  forces 
in  Greece  are  in  fact  and  despite  repression 
and  continued  Intimidation,  united  mere 
than  ever  In  their  determination  to  oppose 
the  present  regime  or  any  other  illiberal  sit- 
uation which  might  emerge  out  of  it.  These 
forces  are  also  determined  to  work  together 
for  the  restoration  and  constructive  applica- 
tion of  constitutional  democracy  In  Greece. 

This  message  addressed  to  you  and  through 
you  to  your  fellow  congressmen,  who  con- 
tribute with  their  vote  to  the  restoration  of 
freedom  In  Greece,  reflects  the  feelings  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Greek  people. 
I  am  authorised  to  ccnwy  It  by  a  large  group 
of  friends  and  associates,  many  of  whom  are 
In  prison.  You  can  make  use  freely  and  pub- 
licly, of  the  content  of  this  letter  and  quoU 
Die,  at  your  discretlcn. 

Yours  si-icerely. 

John  Pxsmazoclu, 
Former  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 

Greece,  Former  Profeator  in  the  Vni- 

vertitjf  of  Athens. 

Decuuution 

On  this  150th  anniversary  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1821,  we  are  Impelled  to  recall  iu  true 
nature  and  lU  ideological  content:  that  It 
waa  an  uprising  of  the  people  against 
tjrranny:  that  Its  slmultaneaus  and  indivisi- 
ble alms  were  national  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  people;  that  it  renewed 
the  age-old  democratic  tradition  of  the 
Oreeks. 

It  Is  a  fundamental  precept  of  1831,  ex- 
pressed in  the  constitutional  texts  of  the 
War  <^  Independence,  that  a  nation  Is  truly 
free  only  when  all  its  citizens  are  free. 

During  these  150  years,  the  Nation's  most 
gloriotis  exploits  were  nearly  always  achieved 
under  unrestrictedly  democratic  institutions. 
and  they  were  always  linked  with  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Oreeks  to  the  democratic  ideal. 
It  was  under  parliamentary  government  that 
the  greater  part  of  our  unredeemed  terri- 
tories were  freed.  It  was  under  parliamentary 
government  that  all  major  reforms  were  car- 
ried out,  such  as  the  agrarian  and  the  edu- 
cational reforms,  and  that  the  country  made 
progress  In  all  directions.  It  was  the  func- 
tioning of  democracy  that  revealed  the  out- 
standing personalities  who  have  passed  nat- 
urally for  all  time  into  our  history. 

Today  it  Is  our  duty  to  formulate  those 
basic  principles  which  will  ensure  that  Hel- 
lenism's national  features  wUl  be  preserved, 
which  will  lead  it  to  truly  fruitful  ventures 
and  which  will  serve  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  People.  These  principles  have  their 
roots  In  the  ideals  of  the  Revolution  and  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  mjvereigntp  of  the  People  resting 
upon  the  equal  and  responsible  participation 
of  all  citizens  in  public  life.  This  applies  as 
much  to  local  as  to  central  administration, 
for  local  self-government  Is  basic  to  de- 
mocracy. 

In  democracy  no  group  may  claim  a  mo- 
nopoly of  pAtrlotlsm,  nor  aUege  identity  with 
the  Nation,  nor  act  as  the  authentic  Inter- 
preter of  the  naUonal  will.  The  Nation  has 
no  wlU  distinct  from  that  of  the  People,  ex- 
pressed according  to  the  rule  of  the  majority 
and  through  freely  elected  repreaenUtlvea. 

3.  Safegtutrding  human  right*  as  defined 
In  tbe  European  Convention  of  I960.  Ob- 
senranoe  of  these  rights  ensures  freedom 
and  equality  under  law,  releases  the  citizen 
from  fear  and  threats,  favours  the  growth 
of  the  creative  forces  of  the  People  In  peace- 
ful times  and  lu  lighting  spirit  In  times  of 
danger. 

The  suspension  of  the  People's  sovereignty 
and  of  human  rights  arrests  the  (natfiu  flow 
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of  national  life,  opens  the  way  to  other  oon- 
stltutlonal  deviations,  deprives  the  country 
of  normal  renewal  of  its  political  forces,  and 
leads  it  to  spiritual  and  political  withering. 
The  suspension  of  democratic  institutions 
In  our  country  today  means,  moreover,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  Oreeks — among 
them  many  distinguished  for  their  services 
to  their  country  and  to  its  allies — find 
themselves  In  prison  or  In  deportation  either 
for  their  bel'efs  alone  or  for  acts  ins  jired  by 
their  devotion  to  freedom.  It  is  a  national 
imperative  that  that  state  of  affairs  should 
be  terminated  without  delay. 

3.  An  educational  system  truly  universal, 
alive  and  up  to  date,  with  one  of  Its  fun- 
damental alms  the  formation  of  free  and 
responsible  citizens  Imbued  with  mutual  re- 
spect and  accustomed  to  confronting  prob- 
lems with  an  open  mind  and  to  settle 
differences  through  persuasion. 

A  democratic  society  has  the  further  duty 
to  keeo  U9  a  sustained  effort  for  the  educa- 
tional development  of  all  Oreeks  irrespective 
of  age,  sex  or  prcfesslon.  The  best  mears 
of  making  them  familiar  with  more  general 
problems  and  broadening  their  outlook  are 
free  publ'c  dlscuislcn  a:id  a  usa  of  maai 
m3dla  designed  to  raise  the  cultural  stand- 
ards of  all  citizens  and  to  protect  them  from 
one-sided  influences. 

4.  Genuine  linking  of  Greece  to  Europe, 
and  the  development  in  our  People  of  a 
deeper  and  lasting  European  consciousness. 

Greece's  incorporation  Into  Europe  is  flrst 
and  foremost  a  matter  of  freedom  and  insti- 
tutions. The  community  of  Europe  rests 
upon  a  certain  spiritual  heritage,  a  demo- 
cratic ethic  and  human  values. 

In  oonfonnlty  with  these  principles,  we 
declare: 

That  the  Greek  People  belongs  to  the 
family  of  the  democracies,  as  It  has  proved 
through  its  struggles  for  their  common 
Ideals; 

That  freedom  Is  Indivisible,  and  that  It  Is 
Inadmissible  that  the  Uberties  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Oreeks  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
alleged  defence  requirements  of  other  free 
countries; 

That  only  with  the  restoration  of  Its  liberty 
will  our  country  revert  to  its  historical  tradi- 
tion and  recover  the  place  that  belongs  to  It 
in  the  community  at  nations. 

March  22, 1871. 

SXONATOBIES 

(According  to  the  Greek  alphabetical  order) 

A.  Athanasaopouloe.  lawyer. 
E.  Alexiou,  writer  (Mrs). 
N.  AnagnostakU. critic  (Mrs). 
M.  Anagnost4>kiH,  poet. 
K.  Antypas,  painter  (Mrs). 
H.  ApostoIakU.  pianist  (Mrs). 
O.  ApostoUdls,  lawyer. 

A.  Arghyrlou,  critic. 

B.  Vakalopoulos,  architect,  former  assist- 
ant. High  Polytechnical  (Mrs) . 

Th.  Valtlnoe,  writer. 

O.  Vilaras,  lawyer. 

P.  Voulgaris,  film  producer. 

N.  Vouros.  lawyer. 

P.  Oavalas,  Journalist. 

N.  Gazls.  lawyer,  former  Dep.  Oovemor, 
National  Bank  of  Greece. 

A.  Gallopouloa,  philologist  (Mrs). 

O.  Gberalis.  poet. 

E.  Gheroulanoe.  archeologist  (Mrs). 

H.  Ghlotopouloe-Slssllianos,  historian,  for- 
merly of  the  High  Pedagogic  Institute  (Mrs) . 

C.  Golfinopoulos.  lawyer. 

Eur.  Dlmltracopouloe,  librarian  (Mrs). 
P.  Dimopoulos,  Major-Oeneral  ret.  hono- 
rary Army  Inspector. 
P.  Efstratiadls,  pianist  (Mrs) . 
Or.  BfstrattadU.  engineer. 

D.  Zannas,  lawyer. 

Em.  Zahareas,  Professor,  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. 

C.  Zahoa,  former  Profeaaor,  High  Polytech- 
nical. 
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O.  Zongolopouloa,  sculptor. 
Thodoroe,  sculptor. 

D.  latropoulos,  poet. 

0.  Oavounidis.  form.  Director  General. 
Ministry  to  the  Prime  IiAlnister. 

C.  Caaoleas.  lawyer. 

A.  Calllaneasls,  publisher  (Mrs). 

E.  CaUlgas  (Mrs). 

A.  CaUlgas,  employee. 
P.  Calllotsos,  writer. 
A.  Calyterakls,  lawyer. 

1.  Cambanellls,  playwright. 
8.  Canas,  journalist  (Mrs). 
P.  CaneUakls,  lawyer. 
Clir.  Capralos,  sculptor. 

J.  Caravidas,  Rear-Admlral  ret.,  former 
Minister. 

Chr.  Carras,  painter. 

L.  CasdaglLs,  writer  (Mrs). 

N.  Casdaglls,  writer. 

N.  Castrinakis,  engineer  (Mrs) . 

St.  Castrinakis.  lawyer. 

V.  Catrakis,  painter  (Mrs). 

O.  CatrakJs,  University  lecturer. 

P.  Oatsells,  theatre  director. 

L.  Oatslaris,  former  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal. 

C.  Catsoulas. 

V.  Kllakcs,  former  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
First  Instance. 

S.  Knithakls,  engineer. 

M.  Kokklnldls,  painter. 

Th.  Colyvas.  Journalist  ( Mrs) . 

P.  Condylls,  writer. 

A.  Contopoulos,  painter. 

M.  Contostaviou  (Miss). 

M.  Cotzamanis,  Journalist  <Mrs) . 

A.  Cotzlas,  writer. 

li.  Cotslrls,  actor. 

M.  Coumandarees.  writer. 

O.  Coumandoe,  lawyer,  University  lecturer. 

Ch.  Courouklls,  businessman. 

T.  Coutsouflakis,  (Miss). 

T.  Coufopoulos.  writer. 
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ALTERNATIVES  TO  WARS  OF 
ATTRITION 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINNCSOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Irving  Brown,  Executive  Director  of  the 
African  American  Labor  Center,  recently 
delivered  a  paper  on  "Alternatives  to 
Wars  of  Attrition"  in  which  he  dealt 
with  the  role  of  democratic  forces  in  a 
political  solution  to  International  ten- 
sions. That  paper  was  delivered  to  the 
National  Strategy  Information  Center 
Conference,  and  I  have  just  had  it 
brought  to  my  attention. 

Members  of  this  body  know  Mr.  Brown 
as  a  distinguished  representative  of  orga- 
nized labor  who  has  had  an  extensive  and 
Intensive  experience  in  representing 
American  labor  in  its  dealings  with  the 
orgcmlzed  labor  movement  in  all  pcuts 
of  the  world.  His  Insights  can  be  of  Im- 
mense assistance  to  us  as  we  pursue  the 
goal  of  America's  self-interest  in  pre- 
serving |ind  extending  peace  and  free- 
dom in  the  world.  The  ideas  expressed  by 
him  are  challenging.  Those  who  have  the 
conviction  that  the  idea  of  America  re- 
mains the  revolutionary  one  as  a  force  in 
the  world  today  and  as  a  force  for  free- 
dom would  do  well  to  examine  Mr. 
Brown's  comments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
paper  printed  in  the  Extension  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

ALTXaNATIVXS    TO    WABS    OF    ATTaiTIOIV:     T^X 

RoLx  or  DxMocaATic  Foxcxa  in  a  Poutical 

Solution 

SUMMAXT 

There  could  have  been  alternatives  to  Viet- 
nam In  the  past.  There  should  be  altamatlvea 
in  the  preesnt  and  future.  Whether  this  hap- 
pens or  not  depends  upon  whether  we  have 
learned  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

What  was  the  alternative  to  a  major  war  in 
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Vietnam  itself?  Prior  to  the  involvement  of 
great  masses  of  American  troops  and  officers 
in  a  war  to  maintain  the  rights  of  people  to 
their  own  kind  of  self-determination,  the 
Western  World  could  have  supported  the  na- 
tionalist movement  in  those  early  days  and 
helped  them  to  attain  their  Independence  in 
a  peaceful  and  democratic  manner.  This 
meant  a  political  solution  at  a  very  early 
stage — at  a  stage  when  the  communists  were 
not  in  complete  contnH  of  the  nationalist 
forces. 

The  West's  failure  to  continue  the  war  for 
freedom  against  the  Nazis  into  the  poet  war 
political  (and  colonial)  arenas  provided  an 
opportunity  for  the  communists  to  identify 
with  the  nationalists,  against  colonialism, 
and  support  the  all-out  demands  of  extreme 
nationalists. 

The  Allied  victory  In  World  War  n  was 
won  against  an  aggressor  who  was  attempt- 
ing not  merely  to  conquer  in  a  military 
sense  but  also  impose  an  ideology  on  Europe 
and  the  world;  it  was  an  ideological  struggle 
involving  the  promise  of  fundamental  change. 
Political  forces  including  labor  unions  in 
the  enemy  and  occupied  areas  were  employed 
to  facilitate  military  plans  and  the  resist- 
ance. After  the  enemy  occupation,  these 
same  movements  were  tised  by  the  Commu- 
nists, speaking  in  the  name  of  anti-fascist 
unity.  The  Communists  attempt  to  take 
power  in  France  and  Italy,  by  sabotaging  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  NATO  were  met  by  demo- 
cratic anti-communist  labor  unions,  who, 
with  the  help  of  American  Labor,  confronted 
the  CP  strong  arm  methods,  defeated  the 
paralyzing  general  strikes  and  unloaded  the 
ships.  It  was  the  support  for  and  the  strength 
of  these  indigenous  democratic  forces,  backed 
up  by  their  governments,  which  proved  de- 
cisive in  preventing  a  clvU  war,  or  a  1948 
Czech-style  coup,  or  possibly  military  inter- 
vention. Unfortunately,  the  colonial  poweta 
and  the  U.8.  did  not  piuvue  the  poUtioal  so- 
lution by  supporting  democratic  indigenous 
forces  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  partic\ilarly 
Asia  and  Africa.  Thus,  the  Communists  took 
over  these  movements,  forcing  us  into  a  de- 
pendence on  the  military  in  Vietnam,  to  stop 
an  aggressive  communist  thjreat  In  Vietnam. 

Today,  if  support  could  be  given  to  genu- 
ine nationalist  movements,  and  to  internal 
democratic  forces,  especially  labor  and  youth 
groups,  in  areas  such  as  Southern  Africa,  we 
might  avert  continuing  "wars  of  liberation." 
If  not.  we  are  doomed  to  repeat  the  Vietnam 
experience.  The  Communists  will  continue  to 
exploit  the  Issues  and  organize  deeply  in 
the  political  and  social  life  of  these  coun- 
tries through  their  "non-governmental"  op- 
erations, winning  control  over  legitimate  in- 
digenous forces. 

Today,  in  Vietnam,  as  the  U.S.  prepares 
to  leave  mllltarUy,  the  political  issue  of  the 
immediate  poet  World  War  II  period  returns 
to  haunt  us.  South  Vietnam  wUl  have  to 
rely  on  internal  democratic  forces  in  the 
cities  and  the  countryside  (such  as  farmer- 
labor  groups)  and  their  strength  (and  our 
support  for  them)  will  determine  the  out- 
come against  amply  supported  external  Com- 
munist forces. 

The  West  can  cope  with  this  prt^Miganda 
onslaught  and  can  itself  exploit  the  Issues, 
based  on  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  na- 
tionalism and  self-determination  (which  is 
not  necessarUy  An ti- west)  and  support  for 
groups  dedicated  to  the  Ideals  shared  by  the 
Amerlcaixs  and  French  in  their  own  revolu- 
tions. 

Thtn  could  have  been  alternatives  to 
Vietnam  in  the  past.  There  shotUd  be  alter- 
natives in  the  present  and  for  the  futui*. 
Whether  this  happens  or  not  depends  upon 
whether  we  have  learned  the  leaaons  on  the 
past.  If  not,  as  SanUyana  has  said,  we  are 
doomed  to  repeat  the  pact. 

What  was  the  altamatlTe  to  a  major  war  in 
Vietnam  itself?  Prior  to  the  Involvement  of 
great  mssses  of  American  troops  and  olBoers 
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in  a  war  to  maintain  the  rights  of  people 
to  their  own  kind  of  self-determination,  the 
Western  World  could  have  supported  the 
nationalist  movement  in  those  early  days 
and  helped  them  to  attain  their  independ- 
ence In  a  peaceful  and  democratic  manner. 
This  meant  a  political  soluuon  at  a  very 
early  stage — at  a  stage  when  the  communists 
were  not  in  complete  control  of  the  nation- 
allstetorces.  In  fact  the  early  post- World  War 
n  years,  prior  to  1953,  was  a  period  In  which 
many  nationalists  were  brealdng  with  the 
communists. 

"Hiese  were  the  years  when  men  like  Tran 
Quoc  Buu,  the  present  leader  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  labor  movement,  were  refusing 
to  go  along  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  co- 
horts whUe  remaining  nationalists  dedicated 
to  the  struggle  for  independence.  What  ap- 
peared to  be  America's  Identlflcation  with 
French  colonialism  prevented  a  more  active 
American  policy  of  seeking  out  and  encourag- 
ing the  democratic  mass  movements  within 
the  counta7,  who  were  not  yet  coounitted  to 
the  commnnlste. 

It  was  quite  clear  in  the  immediate  post- 
war yean  that  international  considerations 
would  relate  not  only  to  reconstruction  and 
rehabllltatioa  in  the  war  devastated  areas 
but  to  the  colonial  areas  where  the  rise  of 
nationalism,  the  drive  for  self-determination 
would  overshadow  all  other  considerations. 
In  these  developing  areas  of  the  world  the 
freedom  slogans  of  the  war  became  the 
slogans  of  the  national  liberation  move- 
ments. 

These  indigenous  movements  were  not 
merely  instruments  of  communist  propa- 
ganda or  the  creations  of  external  powers. 
Many  of  these  movements  In  their  Incep- 
tion looked  to  the  West  and  especiaUy  to 
the  USA  for  support  and,  in  their  early  t>e- 
glnnings,  the  demands  were  moderate  and 
perfectly  consistent  with  a  democratic  way 
of  life.  The  international  communist  move- 
ment sought  to  win  over  these  movements. 
But  it  was  not  always  true  that  the  commu- 
nists and  the  nationalists  were  In  agreement. 
In  fact,  the  early  post-war  yean  were  replete 
with  conflict  between  the  nationalists  eind 
the  communists  not  only  in  Vietnam  but  in 
many  other  areas  like  Algeria.  The  commu- 
nists in  Algeria,  in  close  collaboration  with 
the  French  communists,  opposed  the  final 
objectives  of  the  nationalist  movement  and 
voted  along  with  the  French  commimlste  In 
the  National  Assembly  to  support  proposals 
that  meant  the  continuation  of  French  con- 
trol over  Algeria  as  a  department  of  France. 
French  governmental  policy  forced  the  Al- 
gerian nationalists  to  work  with  and  through 
the  French  communist  trade  union  move- 
ment (the  COT),  since  the  Algerians  were 
not  allowed  to  liave  their  own  trade  union 
movement,  separate  and  distinct  from 
Metropolitan  France. 

The  early  relationships  of  American  labor 
with  these  nationalist,  non-communist 
groups  became  a  source  of  irritation  for  both 
the  French  government  offleials  and  the  Com- 
mtmists  who  desired  the  retention  of  Algeria 
as  a  d^tartment  of  France.  "Rie  communists 
were  unable  in  the  early  yean  of  the  Algerian 
nationalist  trade  unltm  movement  to  secure 
any  important  or  significant  relationships 
with  this  nationalist  mov«nent.  American 
labor  and  the  free  intematicoial  labor  move- 
ment had  created  strong  ties,  which  «n- 
braoed  support  for  the  national  liberation 
movement  and  a  rejection  of  all  forms  of 
colonialism— old  and  new.  It  was  in  these 
early  critical  yean  that  the  Free  Labor  Forces 
worked  with  these  very  lndlgezu>us  forces 
of  the  new  ooimtriee  which  in  the  long  run 
could  determine  the  forms  of  government 
and  foreign  poUdes  of  thess  nations.  The 
fact  Is  that  most  of  the  nationalist  trade 
union  mov«nents  (Algeria,  Morocco,  Tunisia. 
Vietnam,  most  of  Africa,  AaU  and  Latin 
America)  did  not  join  or  remain  with  tbs 
Soviet  controlled  world  labor  movement  but 
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did  afllUate  with  tlie  free  labor  forces  of  the 
world. 

This  Inability  to  understand  that  the  na- 
tional liberation  movementa  were  not  neoee- 
sarlly  directed  against  the  free  world  was 
a  fatal  flaw  In  tboee  years  when  It  might  have 
been  poasible  to  prevent  major  wars  of  at- 
trition or,  at  least,  have  mass  suppwrt  against 
any  communist  uprising  or  aggression.  In 
thoM  early  post-war  years,  what  WUkle 
tenned  the  "reaerrolr  of  good  will"  for  the 
USA  and  the  West  was  a  reality.  Most  of  the 
nationalist  leaders  saw  their  ideals  and  move- 
ments as  a  continuation  of  the  original  Ideas 
and  Ideals  of  the  Western  nationalist  and  rev- 
olutionary movement  of  the  ISth  and  19th 
centuries.  Many  who  had  been  cocnmunlsts  In 
the  thirties  had  become  disillusioned  and 
broke  with  the  communist  parties  of  Eu- 
rope. Their  eyes  were  tvimed  to  the  West, 
not  to  the  East — It  was  Waahlngt<»i,  Lon- 
don and  Paris  not  Moscow  or  Leningrad.  It 
was  the  falliue  to  continue  oiw  war  for  free- 
dom against  the  Nazis  In  the  poet-war  polit- 
ical arenas  that  began  the  process  and  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  the  commiuilsts  to 
Identify  with  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment and  support  the  all-out  demands  of  the 
extreme  nationalists.  It  was  the  failure  In  the 
West  to  realize  that  If  war  Is  a  continuation 
of  politics  by  other  means,  then  politics  can 
beoome  the  continuation  of  war  by  other 
means.  And  this  Is  what  began  to  happen  In 
the  Third  World. 

This  last  war  (193&-1945)  which  In  a  sense 
was  bom  In  the  maelstrom  of  the  depression 
years  and  was  finally  touched  off  by  the 
Nazi-Soviet  pact  reveals  more  than  any 
other  war  In  history  the  close  connection 
between  politics  and  war,  between  Ideology 
and  power.  It  was  a  war  which  Roosevelt  said 
was  one  of  survival  for  us  but  which  for  the 
Nazis  and  the  Soviets — each  In  their  own 
way — was  one  to  transform  the  world  into 
their  "New  Order." 

The  Ideological,  political  factor  Influenced 
most  of  the  poet-war  political  and  trade 
union  leaders.  Former  resistance  leaders,  C. 
P.  cadres,  socialists  and  Christians,  the  antl- 
oolonlal  leaders — they  all  had  a  concept  of 
what  the  futxire  world  should  be  and  they 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  victory  over 
the  Nazis  would  usher  In  a  new  deal  for 
them.  Although  much  was  achieved  through 
the  Marshall  Plan,  NATO  and  Truman  Doc- 
trine, to  reconstruct,  to  rebuild  and  protect 
Western  Europe  against  possible  aggression, 
there  was  a  failure  to  cope  with  these  Ideo- 
logical and  organizational  challenges  of  the 
poet-war  world. 

This  aspect  of  the  post  war  world  can  be 
understood  If  we  realize  that  allied  victory 
was  won  against  an  sggressor  who  was  at- 
tempting not  merely  to  conquer  In  a  military 
sense  but  also  to  Impose  an  ideology  on  Eu- 
rope and  the  world.  The  Nads  were  not 
concerned  merely  with  attaining  a  military 
victory  to  rectify  borders,  national  Injustices 
or  to  satisfy  extreme  expansionist  and  na- 
tionalistic alms  but  to  reorganize  Europe 
and  eventually  the  world  on  the  basis  of 
their  National  Socialist  ideology.  World  War 
n  is  therefore  to  be  viewed  In  the  light  of  an 
Ideological  struggle  Involving  the  promise  of 
fundamental  changes. 

This  objective  carried  over  Into  the  post- 
war years.  Even  though  the  Nazis  were  de- 
feated by  an  Alliance,  one  of  the  Allies — the 
USSBr-has  been  playing  thU  kind  of  a  role 
in  the  whole  postwar  period  right  up  to  the 
present.  Even  in  the  very  period  of  the  Al- 
liance against  the  Nazis,  the  Soviets  were 
planning  in  terms  of  their  own  political. 
Ideological  and  geogrf^>hlcal  objectives  In 
both  the  Industrial   and  developing  world. 

Already  political  and  ideological  factors 
b«d  influenced  relationships  between  the 
mUitary  and  political  forces.  World  War  n 
was  a  perfect  example  of  how  political  forces, 
organizations  in  the  enemy  and  occupied 
countries,  were  employed  to  facilitate  mill- 
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tary  plans.  In  this  respect  the  labor  move- 
ments In  Europe — especially  In  transport — 
were  a  source  of  very  important  Information 
about  the  movements  of  trains  and  ships  by 
the  Germans.  The  organization  of  a  labor 
department  in  OSS  was  extremely  valuable 
In  this  req>ect  and  the  International  Trans- 
port Workers  Federation  became  one  of  the 
Important  instruments  for  the  organization 
of  various  forms  of  resistance  to  the  Nazis  In 
ntmce,  Germany  and  Austria. 

These  same  labor  movements  became  the 
essential  targets  for  the  communists  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  coming  to  an  end  In  Europe — 
especially  In  the  West.  While  the  Soviets 
consolidated  their  position  In  Eastern  Europe 
and  used  the  trade  unions  there  to  nail 
down  their  power  and  eliminate  all  forms  of 
opposition,  the  Commimlsts  In  the  West 
drove  to  take  power,  especially  in  France  and 
Italy,  by  taking  over  whatever  remained  as 
symbols  of  the  trade  unions,  after  years  of 
Nazi  occupation,  and  continued  to  speak  In 
the  name  of  antifascist  unity  despite  the 
fact  that  the  war  with  the  Nazis  was  prac- 
tically over. 

What  was  beginning  was  the  poUtlcal  war 
of  the  Communists  to  try  to  take  power  in 
Western  Europe  or,  at  least,  deny  power  to 
the  democratic  forces  who  were  now  dedi- 
cated to  the  rebiilldlng  of  their  destroyed 
economies.  The  lack  of  political  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Western  armies  permitted  the 
CJ>.  to  come  back  Into  control  of  the  trade 
unions  under  the  myth  of  Allied  Unity,  the 
slogans  of  antl-fasclsm  and  with  the  mate- 
rial assistance  of  our  Armies  In  Prance  and 
Italy.  MUitary  commanders  were  without 
any  political  understanding  and  guidance  on 
how  to  deal  with  labor  unions,  youth  orga- 
nizations, political  ofllolals,  etc.  In  order  to 
distinguish  between  those  who  were  truly 
nationalists  and  the  communists  who  mas- 
queraded as  nationalists. 

A  new  resistance  began  as  the  former  ally, 
the  USSR,  unleashed  its  communist  forces  In 
Western  Europe  In  an  attempt  to  sabotage 
flrst  the  Marshall  Plan  and  then  the  NATO. 
It  was  at  this  critical  juncture,  1947-1948, 
that  the  democratic  trade  union  forces  split 
away  from  the  united  trade  union  organiza- 
tions— OGT  in  France  and  COIL  In  Italy.  It 
was  this  decisive  move  that  may  have  pre- 
vented these  countries  from  going  the  way 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  1948,  or  at  least,  pre- 
vented what  may  have  become  a  military  or 
para-military  operation  right  In  the  heart  of 
Ehirope. 

When  the  conununist  forces  laimched  gen- 
eral strikes  in  France  and  Italy,  they  were 
stopped.  The  organization  of  a  separate  trade 
union  force  dedicated  to  the  rights  of  workers 
but  unalterably  opposed  to  the  communists 
was  a  decisive  factor  In  preventing  France 
and  Italy  from  being  plunged  into  what  could 
have  been  a  serious  civil  war  and  the  possible 
eventual  Intervention  of  outside  military 
forces. 

These  same  labor  organizations  after  the 
defeat  of  the  general  strikes,  played  a  leading 
role  unloading  the  ships  coming  from  the 
States  during  the  period  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  NATO.  In  1949  the  French  communists 
had  declared  openly  in  an  official  conunu- 
nlque  that  they  would  launch  an  "interna- 
tional campaign  to  prevent  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  arms  and  equipment  In  the 
ports  of  all  the  countries  of  Western  B\irope." 

The  unloading  of  arms  In  the  French  and 
Italian  ports  was  accomplished  in  spite  of 
this  communist  attempt  to  obstruct  under 
orders  from  Moscow.  The  creation  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  Vigilance  in  the  major  Western 
European  ports  under  the  banner  of  the  In- 
ternational Transport  Workers  Federation 
(ITF)  confronted  and  defeated  the  strong 
arm  methods  of  the  Communist  Party,  lliese 
organizations,  primarily  Indigenous  in  France 
and  Italy,  were  however  linked  to  an  Interna- 
tional effort  In  which  the  American  trade 
unions  played  a  leading  role. 
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This  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  communists 
to  swallow  and  their  propaganda  campaign  at 
that  time  reflected  their  frustration  and 
momentary  defeat.  The  communists  have  al- 
ways concentrated  on  winning  over  trade 
union  organizations  as  instruments  to  be 
used  In  achieving  political  ends.  As  early  as 
1919,  Lenin  proclaimed  his  21  point  program 
as  the  basis  for  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional. In  this  program  there  are  two  para- 
gr^hs  outlining  what  traule  unions  mean  for 
the  Bolsheviks.  The  trade  union  movement  Is 
one  of  the  instruments  throvigh  which  the 
communists  expect  to  achieve  power  outside 
the  Soviet  orbit  in  order  to  either  paralyze 
the  operation  of  constitutional,  democratic 
governments  or  eventually  seize  power,  as  In 
Czechoslovakia  where  the  communists  armed 
the  works  council,  which  they  controlled,  and 
pitted  them  against  the  legally  constituted 
government  of  Benes. 

In  France  and  Italy,  however,  the  sweep 
of  communist  strikes  in  1947  and  1948  did 
not  end  In  the  taking  of  power — in  fact  these 
were  the  years  when  the  communists  were 
ousted  from  the  governments  of  France  and 
Italy.  Underlying  these  political  events  was 
the  breaking  away  of  the  democratic  trade 
unionists  from  the  "united"  trade  unions 
which  the  respective  Communist  Parties 
controlled.  These  were  the  years  when  the 
minority  in  the  CP  controlled  organization 
really  represented  the  great  mass  of  people 
who  wanted  unions  but  not  communist  revo- 
lution. Perhaps,  this  was  an  early  example 
of  a  "silent  majority"  backed  up  by  strong 
actions  of  the  governments  in  power  that 
prevented  the  "mlnorlte  agissante"  from 
overwhelming  the  nation  with  their  agita- 
tion, propaganda  and  flnally  "direct  action" 
and  the  implicit  threat  of  sabotage  and 
paramilitary  action.  They  were  defeated  In 
their  final  objectives  because  entrenched  na- 
tional labor  organizations  rose  up  and  re- 
fused to  take  the  final  step  of  a  general 
strike  which  leads  only  to  the  destruction  of 
the  state  or  the  decline  and  destruction  of 
the  trade  unions.  Ever  since  this  defeat,  the 
CP  has  never  been  able  to  mount  the  same 
kind  of  militant,  antl-govemmental  force 
that  they  achieved  In  the  winter  of  1947- 
1948.  And  even  though  the  non-Communist 
forces  have  remained  an  organizational  mi- 
nority, no  major  strikes  can  succeed  In 
France  If  the  non-communists  refuse  to  sup- 
I>ort  them.  What  Is  more  the  whole  idea  of 
trade  unionism  has  become  somewhat  tar- 
nished by  the  Communists  and  whereas  In 
1947  the  COT  in  France  had  close  to  7,000,- 
000  members,  there  are  no  more  than  3,000,- 
000  in  the  entire  French  trade  union  move- 
ment which  Is  now  split  In  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent central  organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  French  and  Italian  ex- 
periences, there  has  been  a  struggle  for 
ix>wer  In  Germany  which  reached  its  highest 
point  in  Berlin  In  1949.  The  Berlin  airlift,  a 
land-mark  In  the  post-war  resistance  to  So- 
viet communist  aggression,  could  not  have 
succeeded  without  the  decisive  action  of  the 
free  German  labor  forces  working  in  cloee  co- 
operation with  American  labor  and  the  Allied 
authorities  In  the  beselged  city.  General 
Maxwell  Taylor,  the  Berlin  Commandant  at 
the  time,  testified  to  the  fact  that  the  mili- 
tary equipment  shipped  by  rail  to  Berlin 
over  a  stretch  of  100  miles  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  coiild  not  have  reached  its  destination 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  German  rail- 
way trade  unionists.  Through  their  vigilance, 
preparation  and  organization,  the  planned 
attempts  of  sabotage  were  countered  by 
these  organized  railway  workers  who  maimed 
the  trains  and  guarded  the  rails.  Further- 
more, the  splitting  of  the  united  Berlin  un- 
ions which  had  Included  the  communists 
and  the  creation  at  that  time  of  the  Free 
and  Independent  Unions  of  Berlin  (UOO) 
blocked  the  Soviet  supported  attempt  to 
launch  a  general  strike  which  would  have 
nullified  the  airlift.  Here  was  an  examine  of 
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the  uiilons  playing  a  positive  role  in  sup- 
porting the  military  effort  to  break  the 
communist  blockade.  This  constituted  one 
phase  of  what  was  an  overall  effort  In  Ger- 
many to  prevent  the  communists  from  tak- 
ing over  the  labor  movement  of  Western 
Germany.  It  was  the  building  and  creation 
of  a  positive,  democratic  labor  movement 
which  permitted  also  the  kind  of  miraculous 
economic  recovery  of  Oennany.  Although 
the  early  mistakss  of  the  military  In  occu- 
pied Germany  could  have  led  to  disastrous 
results,  American  labor's  support  of  the  Ger- 
man free  trad^  ^^ons  and  Intervention  with 
the  military  anfpolltlcal  authorities  blocked 
not  only  the  German  communists  but  their 
alliee  and  fellow  travellers  in  the  occupation 
government.  It  was  this  kind  of  poUtlcal  and 
Ideological  strength  of  both  German  and 
American  labor  that  prevented  a  repetition 
of  the  French  and  Italian  experience  in  Ger- 
many. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  trends  In 
Western  Europe  today — and  especially  In  the 
labor  movement — are  moving  once  again 
back  to  the  1946-47  period  of  labor  unity 
with  the  communists,  along  with  their  poUt- 
lcal counterparts.  The  present  rapproche- 
ment policy  of  the  German  government  Is 
having  deteriorating  effects  in  the  labor 
movement.  Once  again  American  labor  is 
speaking  out  on  this  question  and  Is  appwal- 
Ing  to  those  in  Western  Europe  who  opfKiee 
this  trend  to  attempt  to  convince  these  offi- 
cial leaders  not  to  repeat  the  disastrous  er- 
rors of  the  early  poet-war  period.  The  outlook 
at  the  moment  Lb  not  very  brilliant  but  the 
Polish  and  Czech  events  plus  the  usual  CP 
"dlzElness  with  success"  to  use  Stalin's 
words,  should  reinforce  what  must  be  con- 
tinuing efforts  on  our  part — private  and  gov- 
ernmental— to  break  away  these  movements 
and  their  leaders  from  a  new  worldwide 
united  labor  front  and  eventual  coalition 
govemmente  with  the  Communist  Parties. 
The  latter  development  would  only  be  a  prel- 
ude to  the  eventual  communist  takeover  of 
power — and  recent  events  In  Chile  have 
shown  that  communist  tactics  today  Include 
the  possibility  of  taking  over  by  "constitu- 
tional" means. 

Are  we  not  faced  today  with  situations 
that  are  potentially  new  Vletnams?  Are  there 
not  once  again  in  Africa,  LaUn  America  and 
Asia  new  budding  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" If  the  rising  political  nationalist  move- 
ments do  not  get  some  hearing  and  support 
in  the  West?  What  are  we  ready  to  do  or 
say  on  the  Southern  Africa  situation?  Do 
Dean  Acheson  and  George  Kezman  really 
believe  that  Apartheid  in  South  Africa  can 
be  Ignored  and  that  we  can  once  again  re- 
peat in  South  Africa  what  was  done  Immedi- 
ately after  World  War  n,  denying  our  own 
revolutionary  tradition,  as  well  as  what  is 
going  on  in  our  own  country?  If  we  wish  to 
avoid  an  eventual  war  over  South  Africa  in 
the  future,  then  It  depends  on  what  we  are 
ready  to  do  in  relationship  to  the  nationalist 
movements  of  Southern  Africa.  It  means  sup- 
port to  the  liberation  movements  and  to 
those  leaders  who  are  still  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  a  democratic  society. 

At  the  recent  Singapore  Commonwealth 
Conference  on  January  18,  1971,  President 
Milton  Obote  of  Uganda  said:  "If  Prime 
Minister  Heath  decides  to  sell  arms  to  South 
Africa,  he  will  have  given  an  open  invitation 
to  the  Russians  to  go  in  and  replace  the 
British  In  East  Africa."  This  warning,  and 
others,  of  African  leaders  sound  like  echoes 
of  the  statements  of  nationalist  leaders  from 
North  Africa  and  Indo-Chlna  some  twenty 
years  ago.  In  fact,  just  prior  to  the  Geneva 
conference  on  Indo-Chlna  In  1954,  three  na- 
tionalist leaders.  Dr.  Dan  (Indo-Chlna) ,  Bahl 
lArtghan  (Neo  Destour,  TtmlsU)  and 
AbdelaU  (Istlglal,  Morocco)  Issued  a  joint 
statement  condemning  French  colonialism 
and  warning  against  the  rise  of  Soviet  colo- 
nialism. 
Time  is  running  out  as  we  see  once  again 
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that  the  "moderate"  democratic  leaders  are 
losing  momentum  and  means  to  carry  on 
while  the  Soviet  world  Is  not  only  supplying 
material  means  and  propaganda  but  count- 
ing on  an  eventual  war  in  Southern  Africa 
in  which  Soviet  trained  African  cadres  can 
overwhelm  the  existing  regimes  and  reverse 
the  whole  peaceful,  constructive  and  stable 
development  In  most  of  Black  Africa. 

There  la  a  real  danger  that  the  non-com- 
munist forces  will  be  unable  to  cope  In  the 
future  through  lack  of  support  from  the 
West.  Any  wecOcenlng  of  the  democratic 
forces  Increases  the  chances  of  violence  and 
aggression,  involving  the  rest  of  Africa,  while 
opening  the  door  to  the  very  forces  threaten- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world  through  so-called 
"wars  of  national  liberation." 

Unless   we   are   ready   to   re-examine  our 
position  on  nationalist  movements  in  South- 
em  Africa  (and  I  would  add  also  Portuguese 
Africa),  we  shall  be  doomed  to  repeat  the 
Vietnamese  experience.  Whether  we  like  It 
or  not — in  spite  of  our  vote  at  the  United 
Nations — we  shall  be  linked  with  the  British 
and    French    and   their   concept   of   purely 
military   security.   Certainly   we   should   be 
concerned  over  the  Soviet  military  nianeu- 
vers  In  the  Indian  Ocean  but  can  one  ignore 
completely  the  peoples  of  these  areas  and 
their  expectations.  For,  in  spite  of  certain 
national  differences.  Southern  Africa  today 
represents  the  kind  of  problem  that  Vietnam 
was  some  years  ago  before  U  became  neces- 
sary to  Involve  over  500,000  troops  in  a  war 
of  attrition.  There  is  still  a  chance  but  are 
we  ready  and  capable  of  dealing  with  this 
challenge?  Unless  we  are,  it  is  certain  that 
sooner  or  later  this  part  of  the  world  shall 
become  another  area  of  blood  and  violence. 
While  sounding  this  alarm  there  U  still 
I  believe  a  chance  to  avoid  a  violent  upheaval 
which    can    only    benefit    the    Soviet    and 
Chinese  communists.  A  challenge  and  a  real 
opportunity  exist  for  the  Western  world  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  and  democratic  solution. 
It  Involves  not  only  action  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Government  but  primarily  on 
the   part   of   American   Investors   In   South 
Africa.   They   can  strengthen   a   process   of 
economic    development    which    is    already 
underway  in  South  Africa  and  which  has 
the   potential   for   great  social   changes.  In 
spite  of  the  legal  restrictions  of  the  Apart- 
held  system.  The  very  economic  growth  and 
expansion   of   the   South   African   economy 
Imposes    de   facto   measures    which    are    In 
oontradlcUon  with  the  law  and  doctrines  of 
Apanheld.  South  African  economic  expan- 
sion can  no  longer  rely  solely  on  Europeans 
as  a  source  of  manpower.  The  need  for  black 
African  labor  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary  and  decisive.  For  example.  In  one 
industry  alone,  we  find  that  two-thirds  of 
the  workers  are  black,  namely  in  the  garment 
industry.  In  time  this  may  be  tme  of  most 
industries  In  South  Africa. 

If  American  Investors  begin  to  realize  the 
permanency  of  African  workers  In  the  South 
African  labor  system,  then  they  must  realize 
along  with  all  employers  that  not  only  must 
black  workers  be  recruited  but  that  they 
must  be  trained  for  sklUed  jobs  and  up- 
graded into  supervisory  positions.  It  is  no 
longer  only  a  question  of  humanitarian  oon- 
alderatlons  but  &  practical  requirement  for 
investment.  Any  trade  or  business  outfit 
dealing  at  all  with  South  Africa  must  begin 
to  establish  to  some  degree  labor  standards 
and  practices  already  existing  in  the  West. 
To  the  extent  to  which  this  can  be  done.  It 
could  not  only  benefit  the  economy  of  South 
Africa  but  coiild  contribute  to  the  political 
process  of  eroding  and  dispelling  the  system 
of  Apartheid.  In  order  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective, there  should  be  a  greater  initiative 
of  a  private  nature  but  supported  by  Amer- 
ican government  and  other  Western  govern- 
ment* urging  these  private  Inveators  to: 

a.  Extend  trade  union  benefits  like  ooDec- 
tlve  bargaining  to  all  workers.  (Let  me  point 
out  that  even  though  collective  bargaining  Is 
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restricted  to  the  white  or  European  workers, 
black  workers  are  beginning  to  participate  in 
this  process). 

b.  The  inclusion  of  black  workers  in  pen- 
sion schemes  whl<di  are  still  of  a  volimtary 
nature. 

c.  The  Incliislon  of  Africans  in  training 
and  apprenticeship  programs  and  schemes  of 
upgrading  which  Is  the  key  to  the  eventual 
democratization  of  South  Africa. 

To  the  extent  to  which  the  Polaroid  com- 
pany's experiment  has  become  a  reaUty  in- 
volving contributions  to  training  programs 
and  the  care  of  the  Mack  worMra  of  South 
Africa,  to  that  extent  private  American  firms 
should  be  encouraged  to  engage  In  «iTii^iaT 
programs.  This  could  constitute  at  least  an 
intermediary  program  until  such  time  as  the 
frontal  political  Issues  are  posed.  ITUs  it 
seems  to  me  Is  the  least  we  could  undertake 
as  part  of  a  positive  program  rather  than 
negative  or  indifferent  approach  which  can- 
not achieve  any  real  substantial  change  in 
the  South  African  picture. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  propaganda  and  organization,  espe- 
cially the  an ti -communist  activities  of  legiti- 
mate, national  organizations.  For  commu- 
nists and  their  allies  what  is  fundamental  la 
the  organization  (the  apparat,  as  the  Rus- 
sians say)  and  not  the  propaganda  per  se. 
While  engaging  in  propaganda  or  in  any 
attempt  to  cope  with  CP  or  Soviet  propa- 
ganda, it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  en- 
visage this  problem  as  merely  a  battle  of 
leaflets  or  posters.  These  are  end  products 
and  not  things  in  themselves.  The  force  of 
any  propaganda  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  sponsoring  native  organiza- 
tions. CP  propaganda  is  a  factor  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  roots  of  its  organizations  are 
reaUy  deeply  imbedded  in  the  national  econ- 
omies, as  well  as  the  political  and  social  life 
of  the  respective  countries.  CP  propaganda 
Is  not  necessarily  good  but  the  issues  which 
the  CP  exploits  are!  There  is  no  substitute, 
there  is  no  artificial  means  possible  to  re- 
place legitimate  organizations  whose  na- 
tional and  native  character  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. There  Is,  however,  on  the  other  hand 
a  need  to  work  with  and  strengthen  thoee 
organizations  engaged  in  the  fight  and  help 
reduce  the  inequality  of  means  between  them 
and  their  enemies.  This  was  a  partial  lesson 
of  the  French  and  ItaUan  developments  in 
the  late  forties  and  early  fifties. 

During  this  period,  especially  the  early 
fifties,  an  example  of  a  propaganda  failure 
was  demonstrated  by  the  famous  poster  and 
leaflet  campaign  of  the  French  Deputy,  Jean 
Paul  David.  No  one  could  help  but  be  Im- 
pressed by  the  competence,  hum<H'  and  Irony 
of  the  antl-conuniuiist  literature  that  lit- 
erally Inundated  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Prance,  which  Involved  tremendous  sums  of 
money.  In  many  ways,  the  Uterary  products 
turned  out  were  quite  superior  to  anything 
done  by  the  Communists.  But  the  Jean  Paul 
David  movement  without  any  real  legiti- 
mate organizational  roots  petered  out  and 
the  Communists  continued,  in  spite  of  some 
dlssldence  and  poUtlcal  errors,  to  matn^tn 
their  organizational  position.  On  the  other 
^and,  the  democratic  labor  forces,  even 
though  smaller  than  the  COT  and  weak  In 
propaganda,  maintained  sufficient  organiza- 
tional strength  to  prevent  the  CJ».  from  real- 
izing their  objective  of  taking  state  power. 
Another  characteristic  of  the  post-war 
situation  was  the  great  expectations  for  the 
future  that  most  people  nurtured  "nils  was 
espedaUy  true  of  the  great  masses  of  people 
in  the  colonial  areas.  The  InabiUty  or  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Western  powers  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  rising  expectations  permitted  the 
communists  to  exploit  not  only  the  Issue  of 
colonialism  but  to  take  advantage  of  what 
appeared  to  be  all-out  American  support  of 
the  former  colonial  regimes.  It  is  somewhat 
Ironical  to  note  that  In  spite  of  all  the  sup- 
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port  America  gave  to  Prance  In  these  early 
postwar  years,  there  was  very  little  recogni- 
tion or  gratitude.  And.  In  fact,  America  was 
still  regarded  by  the  French  as  antl-colonlal- 
Ist  and  anti-French  while,  in  recent  years, 
tb«  French  government  has  suddenly  taken 
on  a  righteous  "anti-colonial"  attitude  and 
preaches  sermons  to  "'colonialist"  America 
about  Vietnam.  Thiu  we  lost  the  advantages 
of  both  positions  and  did  not  strengthen  any 
long-time  ties  with  the  part  of  the  world  that 
seems  to  be  closing  in  our  little  world  of 
urbanized,  industrialized  areas.  The  failure 
to  capitalize  on  our  original  assets  by  build- 
ing ties  to  the  new  awakening  nationalist 
torcka  pushed  us  Inevitably  and  without 
choice  into  a  complete  dependence  on  the 
mQltary  factor  In  order  to  stop  what  did  be- 
come an  aggressive,  communist  military 
threat  In  South  Vietnam. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
this  aggression  in  Vietnam  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  process  of  building  up  inter- 
nal and  external  political  and  social  forces 
In  order  to  back  up  what  was  first  a  war  of 
partisans  and  later  an  all  out  war  of  attri- 
tion. The  communist  military  leaders  were 
first  poUticans  and  their  original  training 
was  in  political  and  labor  movements  of 
Southeast  Asia — it  was  not  primarily  military 
and  special  service  schools. 

In  emphasizing  this  antl -colonialist,  politi- 
cal aspect  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  It  Is  not 
with  any  intention  to  deny  the  necessity  of 
military  support  after  the  Geneva  agreements 
and  especially  after  the  rise  of  the  VC  In 
1958.  For  what  has  been  going  on  In  one 
country.  Vietnam.  Is  of  decisive,  perhaps 
vital.  Importance  for  the  future  of  the  world 
and  the  war  may  be  as  decisive  as  any  war 
In  the  history  erf  this  centtuy.  No  one  can 
question  that  the  war  has  already  gone  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  Vietnam  and  that  a 
defeat — militarily  and  politically — could  ac- 
celerate the  communist  seepage  throughout 
the  area,  but  In  the  long  run  would  not  be 
confined  to  that  area.  As  one  able  and  expe- 
rienced British  observer  and  expert  on  com- 
munist warfare  has  said:  "The  strategic  con- 
cept of  revolutionary  wars,  of  using  the 
'countryside  of  the  world'  to  encircle  the 
'cities'  (North  America  and  Europe)  would 
be  several  steps  nearer  fulflUment.  Vietnam 
needs  to  be  considered  therefore  In  the  con- 
text of  grand  strategy  and  one  of  the  alms 
In  this  regard  must  be  to  give  hope  and  en- 
couragement to  all  peoples  of  thoee  'country- 
side' areas "I  would  add  at  this  stage 

In  world  history  one  would  have  to  enlarge 
on  this  thesis  and  apply  It  to  the  kind  of 
Indirect  aggression  going  on  in  the  cities 
which  reaches  Its  extreme  in  the  form  of 
urban  political  and/or  partisan  warfare.  The 
need  for  military  security — whether  USA  or 
Vietnam  or  both— Is  essential  to  create  a 
peaceful  city  and  countryside  situation  for 
some  years  to  come. 

After  having  gone  through  aU  these  years 
of  military  struggle,  however,  we  have  re- 
turned to  the  original  question:  How  to 
achieve  a  viable,  secure  democratic  state? 
Since  no  one  Is  opting  for  all  out  military 
Tlctory,  there  must  be  an  eventual  political 
solution,  which  depends  on  internal,  na- 
tional. Indigenous  movements,  primarily  po- 
litical and  trade  union  organizations.  Thus 
we  have  come  the  full  circle  In  Vietnam  to 
substantiate  my  original  thesis.  To  sum  It 
up.  let  me  recapitulate  what  appears  to  have 
developed  Into  a  history  of  four  stages. 

1.  The  revolt  in  Indo-Chlna  began  as  a 
political  nationalist  movement  In  a  struggle 
to  throw  off  the  colonial  system.  At  an  eaily 
•tage  In  1944  and  1946,  a  poUUcal  solutton 
eonid  have  been  In  the  making  If  we  had  de- 
TOted  the  same  amount  of  political  Intel- 
Ugenee  and  energy  to  non-oommunlst  na- 
tionalists that  we  had  devoted  militarily  to 
the  support  of  all  nationalists  In  the  strug- 
gle agiOnst  the  Japanese. 
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a.  Having  failed  In  the  early  period  of 
separating  out  the  true  nationalist  forces 
and  supporting  such  movements  as  the  trade 
unions,  e^Mclally  those  that  began  to  de- 
velop In  the  farm  areas — we  became  iden- 
tified with  the  n«nch  and  then  failed  to  be 
able  to  check  the  excesses  of  the  Diem 
regime,  which  started  out  with  so  much  hope 
and  promise.  In  fact,  the  rise  of  the  VC  ooln- 
cldea  with  the  destruction  of  the  free  trade 
union  forces  by  Dlem's  brother  In  1967-S8. 
Prior  to  this,  the  CVT  (the  Vietnamese  Con- 
federation of  Labor)  had  been  a  dynamic  or- 
ganization with  tremendous  Influence  in  the 
farm  areas.  Diem  recognized  this  In  the  early 
years  of  his  reign  and  worked  closely  with 
Tran  Quoc  Buu.  supporting  the  Idea  of  the 
Tenant  Farmers  Unions  and  recognizing  this 
Indigenous  force  as  a  major  barrier  to  the 
communist  controlled  Insurgents. 

3.  After  the  events  of  1958  and  especially 
after  1961.  the  military  stage  became  ]»«- 
dominant  and  this  has  continued  and 
reached  Its  peak  during  the  Tet  offensive  of 
1988. 

4.  Now,  in  this  year  of  1971,  as  the  USA 
prepares  to  leave  Vietnam  militarily,  the 
polltloal  Issue  of  the  immediate  poet  World 
War  n  period  returns  to  haunt  us.  It  Is  not 
being  solved  by  what  Is  called  "paclflcatlon" 
for  sooner  or  later,  Vietnam  will  have  to  rely 
on  International  democratic  forces;  on  those 
who  have  contact  with  and  support  from  the 
city  and  the  countryside.  The  major  fwce 
must  be  the  city  and  country  labor  organiza- 
tions of  the  CVT  with  their  "Water-Buffalo" 
insignia  now  to  be  seen  all  over  Vietnam. 
For  they  have  rebuilt  and  reorganized  their 
movement,  especially  amongst  the  farmers. 
The  CVT  has  now  become  the  major  support 
for  a  political  organization  which  recently 
secured  one-third  of  the  votes  in  the  pro- 
vlncUl  election.  On  January  16  and  17  the 
founding  congress  of  a  Farmer-Labor  Party 
took  place  In  Saigon.  And  if  our  aim  Is  to 
establish  a  South  Vietnam  which  is  free, 
united.  Independent,  pcditlcally  stable  and 
economically  expanding,  how  can  we  not 
come  to  realize  that  these  very  Indigenous 
forces  like  the  CVT  must  not  only  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  and  expand  but  encouraged. 
In  this  req>ect  It  la  Important  to  note  that 
Preaident  Thleu  has  not  been  adverse  to  this 
political  development.  Support  must  be 
forthcoming  for  this  new  political  endeavor. 
One  can  be  sure  that  the  other  side  is  re- 
ceiving and  will  receive  aU  out  support  from 
outside,  external  forces.  It  Is  the  type  of  So- 
viet indirect  aggression  for  the  communists 
which  will  be  operating  through  all  kinds  of 
front  organizations — polltloal,  rellgloiis, 
youth,  women,  etc.,  recevlng  all  out  support 
from  the  Soviet  side. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  propaganda 
and  the  making  of  foreign  policy,  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  rise  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  a  world  pKwltlon  has  changed 
fundamentally  the  nature  of  diplomacy,  es- 
pecially aa  related  to  the  non-governmental 
areas,  where  propaganda  and  organization 
problems  are  intimately  connected.  The 
Soviets  In  their  non-govenunental  opera- 
tions (WF1"U,  Communist  Parties,  Women 
and  Touth  organizations)  appear  not  aa  the 
representatives  of  a  country  but  as  the  sym- 
bol of  Incarnation  of  an  idea  which  has  tak- 
en root  amongst  great  mssswe  at  people.  The 
Soviet  Union  Is  a  symbol  not  of  a  geographi- 
cal imit  or  entity  but  a  great  Idea,  no  mat- 
ter how  deformed  or  degenerate  that  idea  has 
beoome  over  the  last  fifty  years. 

On  the  ofther  hand,  American  operations 
in  the  field  of  Information  and  propaganda 
tend  to  appear  as  a  defense  of  a  country,  of 
a  geographical  unit  IrreapecUve  of  or  almost 
hostile  to  any  Ideological  concept.  Purely 
governmental  Issued  Information  cannot 
compete  with  indigenous  organizations 
speaking  and  worklnc  for  an  Ideology,  m 
fact  we  have  seen  how  far  this  Is  going  In 
our  country  on  the  campuaas  and  In  nnl« 
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verslty  classes,  where  not  only  students  but 
the  faculty  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  for 
an  all-out  Ideological  offensive  against 
America  In  the  International  arena. 

Even  the  recent  reverses  in  world  opinion 
of  the  communists  due  to  the  events  In  Po- 
land. Czechoslovakia  and  Leningrad  have  re- 
sulted In  a  curious  trend,  whereby  the  cooa- 
munlsu,  especially  In  Prance  and  Italy,  ap- 
pear as  the  champions  of  a  "Uberallzed" 
form  of  communism  and  have  criticized  the 
Soviet  action.  Of  course,  this  Is  due  to  Inter- 
nal pressures  and  world  opinion  which  have 
affected  large  masses  of  people  In  their  re- 
spective covmtrles.  It  highlights  at  the  same 
time  Uie  Ineptness  of  the  West  to  exploit 
these  propaganda  issues.  In  fact,  it  almost 
appears  as  though  the  communists  were 
making  a  successful  effort  to  take  "anti-com- 
munism" away  from  the  antl-cotnmunlsta 
What  seems  to  be  happening  is  the  reverse 
of  the  famous  Edmund  Wilson  article  ap- 
pearing m  the  New  RepubUc  in  the  Thirties 
entitled:  "Take  Communism  Away  from  the 
Communists." 

Can  America  or  the  West  in  general  cope 
with  this  kind  of  a  propaganda  and  organi- 
zational situation  in  the  world  today?  Is  it 
poaaible  to  meet  the  revolutionary  and  Ideo- 
logical offensives  which  have  become  more 
diverse,  lees  monolithic  In  appearance  but  yet 
totaUtarlan  and  aggressive  In  spirit  and  act? 
I  believe  It  could  be  possible  to  counter  with 
both  an  organizational  and  ideological  of- 
fensive If  we  could  proceed  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

1.  National  liberation,  self-determination, 
antl-oolonlallsm  are  not  necessarily  directed 
against  the  West.  Rather  the  opposite  Is  true, 
namely,  that  the  source  of  the  Ideals  of  the 
anU-oolonUllsU  can  be  traced  to  the  West, 
to  the  revolutionary  Ideas  and  actions  of  the 
18th  and  19th  Centiirles. 

a.  The  world  conflict  Is  not  between  two 
geographical  and  national  units,  the  USSR 
and  the  USA,  but  between  free,  open  soci- 
eties as  against  dictatorial,  closed  ones.  Nor 
is  this  a  struggle  between  two  absolutes  but 
between  relative  freedom  and  absolute  dic- 
tatorship. 

3.  The  major  Issue  In  the  world  Is  not  pri- 
marily a  conflict  between  "capitalism"  and 
"socialism."  In  other  words,  it  Is  not  be- 
tween free  enterprise  and  collectivism.  For. 
aa  General  Clay  once  said:  "We  Americans 
believe  in  a  system  of  free  enterprise  but 
believe  even  more  In  Freedom  and  Democ- 
racy." 

4.  Work  with  and  support  national  orga- 
nizations abroad,  especially  In  the  labor  and 
youth  sectors,  to  combat  the  Sovlet-com- 
munlst  degeneration  of  the  original  Ideals  of 
the  Russian  Revolution.  The  West  must 
carry  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  original  Ideals 
of  the  American.  English  and  French  revolu- 
tions while  exposing  the  Soviet  regime  as 
having  destroyed  its  revolutonary  ideals  but 
phyaicaUy  llquldaited  or  exiled  most  of  their 
Founding  Fathers. 

Many  will  say  that  what  I  am  advocating 
cannot  be  done.  Tet  the  greatest  confirma- 
tion of  my  propoditlon  has  been  brilliantly 
set  forth  by  a  Frenchman,  Jean-Francois 
Revel,  in  hla  recent  book.  "N\  Man  m  JMos," 
which  has  already  become  a  best  seller  In 
France.  He  affirms  the  Idea  of  America  as  a 
revolutionary  Idea  and  force  In  the  world 
today.  Revd.  who  is  a  leading  writer  for 
L'Express  and  Le  Monde  opens  his  book  In 
the  very  flrat  sentence  by  affirming  "La  rev- 
olution du  vlngtleme  slede  auro  lieu  aux 
■uts-Unls.  Elle  ne  pent  aToir  lieu  qua  la." 
(The  revolution  of  the  aoth  Oentmj  will 
take  place  In  the  VSA.  Zt  can  only  take 
place  there.) 

Can  we  have  less  Insight  than  Revel  as 
regards  the  revolutionary  challenge  of  Amer- 
ica In  the  world  today?  Perhaps  one  of  the 
first  things  that  we  could  do  to  put  Into 
action  what  I  have  baen  adTOcatlng  !■  the 
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mass  distribution  of  Revel's  book  In  every 
possible  language  throughout  the  world. 

National  E^nuTacT  IirroaiiATioM  Ckmtib,  Imc. 

The  National  Strategy  Inftnmatlon  Center 
Is  a  nonpartisan,  tax-exempt  Institution  or- 
ganized In  1063  to  conduct  educational 
programs  in  national  defense. 

The  Center  Is  privately  Bupp<xted  and 
espouses  no  political  causes.  Its  funds  derive 
from  foundations,  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals. It  has  no  government  contracts,  nor 
does  It  operate  with  government  funds.  It  Is 
not  associated  with  the  defense  Industry. 

NSIC's  Directors  and  Officers  represent  a 
wide  spectrum  of  responsible  polltloal  opin- 
ion from  liberal  to  conservative.  What  unites 
them,  however,  is  the  conviction  that  neither 
Isolationism  nor  pacifism  provides  realistic 
solutions  to  the  challenge  of  aoth  century 
totalitarianism. 

NSIC  exists  to  encourage  dvU-mllltary 
partnership  on  the  grounds  that,  In  a  de- 
mocracy. Informed  public  opinion  Is  neces- 
sary to  a  viable  U.S.  defense  system  capable 
of  protecting  the  nation's  vital  interests  and 
self -fulfillment. 


MRS.  WILLIAM  KEY:  THE  AMBAS- 
SADOR FOR  EDUCATION 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KINTCCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  g,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  have  run 
into  lobl^lsts  representing  one  cause  or 
another.  Each  has  his  own  style,  his  own 
mission,  and  each  meets  with  his  own 
degree  of  success. 

One  of  the  most  successful,  humoroiB, 
and  best-liked  "lobbyists"  for  education 
in  the  Louisville  area  is  Mrs.  William  L. 
Key.  For  the  past  23  years,  she  has  acted 
as  an  ambassador  for  her  children,  and 
the  children  of  other  concerned  parents, 
at  PTA  meetings  around  the  city. 

During  these  years,  including  some  as 
president  of  high  school  and  district 
PTA's,  Mrs.  Key  has  followed  the  i^iilos- 
ophy  that  you  can  catch  more  flies  with 
honey  than  with  vinegar. 

Her  presentatioDs  are  often  humorous 
and  alwajrs  gracious.  Despite— or  perhaps 
because  of — her  own  lack  of  formal  edu- 
cation she  has  been  totally  dedicated  to 
providing  the  very  best  education  in  the 
Louisville  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  education  could  use  more 
supporters  like  Mrs.  Key.  TbHa  lady  Is 
doing  a  great  Job. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues.  I  wish 
to  Insert  into  the  REOoao  an  article  by 
Unda  Raymond  of  the  Louisville  Times 
about  Mn.  Key.  It  is  entitled  "What  the 
PTA  Has  Going  for  It  Is  Mrs.  William 
Key." 

"nie  article  follows : 
What  thk  PTA  Bab  Gonro  roa  It  Is  Mis. 
William  Kxt 
(By  Linda  Raymond) 

Those  who  groan  and  moan  and  curse  at 
the  thought  of  attending  a  Parent  Teachers 
Association  meeting  might  consider  the  case 
of  Mrs.  WUllam  L.  Key. 

She's  been  known  to  attend  as  many  as  five 
PTA  meetings  In  a  single  day.  And,  she  says, 
she's  never  been  unhappy  about  going.  Never. 

"I  Just  love  organizational  work  .  .  .."  she 
says.  "I  can  truthfully  say  I've  never  been  too 
tired  to  attend  the  PTA." 

So  she's  been  going  to  PTA  functions  for 
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28  years  now.  first  as  a  young  mother  ladling 
soup  Into  granite  cups  at  John  C.  Strother 
Elementary  School  and  later  as  the  president 
of  the  Shawnee  High  School  PTA  and  then  as 
bead  of  the  whole  Fifth  District  Council. 

The  work  has  taken  her  to  state  parent- 
teacher  meetings,  local  school  board  meetings 
and  to  every  one  of  the  city's  schools. 

That's  not  an  easy  feat  for  a  woman  who 
doesn't  drive  a  car. 

"I  can  really  tell  you  better  where  a  bus  line 
runs  to  a  city  school  than  I  can  do  anything." 
she  says. 

AU  that  bus  tiding  has  given  her  a  sym- 
pathy for  Crescent  Hill  area  students  who 
have  to  take  two  different  buses  on  a  round- 
about route  to  get  to  Atherton  High  Schodl. 
Getting  a  new  high  school  for  the  Crescent 
HUl  area  where  she  lives  has  been  one  of  her 
most  recent  projects  and  the  reason  for  some 
of  her  latest  appearances  before  the  city 
school  board. 

Some  petitioners  raise  a  nimpus  when  they 
want  something  for  their  neighboAood, 
scbo(d  board  members  say.  but  Mrs.  Key  Is 
different.  Her  presentations  are  often  amus- 
ing, usually  fun. 

"She's  really  a  very  gracious  lady,"  says 
board  member  Scott  C.  Detrlck.  "She  does  It 
In  such  a  nice  way." 

What's  her  secret? 

"I  think  that  if  you  let  them  know  that 
you  have  a  genuine  feeling  for  what  you're 
talking  about  .  .  .  they  will  respond  to  you.*' 
she  says. 

That's  not  an  approach  Mrs.  Key  saves 
only  for  the  school  board;  she  usee  It  with 
everybody. 

When  young  parents  with  limited  educa- 
tion say  that  they  arent  qualified  for  PTA 
work.  Mrs.  Key  tells  them  she  knows  differ- 
ent. As  a  girl,  Mrs.  Key  had  to  drop  out  of 
school  to  go  to  work  and  she  never  did  get 
a  high  school  diploma. 

"I've  never  felt  It's  a  handicap  .  .  .  be- 
cause I  believe  that  you  can  educate  yourself 
If  you  want  to,"  she  says.  "And  If  you're  In* 
terested  enough  In  something,  youll  find  the 
answers  and  If  they  come  hard,  that's  youi 
tough  luck.  Tou  Just  keep  digging  untU  It 
becomes  a  matter  of  Information." 

Someday,  maybe  when  her  youngest 
daughter  finishes  high  school,  she'll  go  back 
for  that  diploma,  Mrs.  Key  says.  In  the  mean- 
time she  figures  she's  learning  plenty  from 
her  Involvement  with  the  PTA. 

"This  is  why  I  say  that  PTA  has  done  as 
much  for  me.  If  not  more,  than  I  have  con- 
tributed to  it.  It  has  been  an  education.  I 
Just  can't  say  enough  for  It.'' 


FBI  STATISTICS  SHOW  NEED  FOR 
ACTION  TO  IMPROVE  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

or  waoomnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rate  of  crime  in  this  coun- 
ter rose  another  11  percent  last  year 
according  to  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime 
R^Torts  for  1970  released  recently.  The 
slowed  rate  is  encouraging,  but  the  total 
amount  of  criminal  activity  reported  rep- 
resents an  indictment  of  our  present 
system  of  criminal  Justice.  From  arrest 
to  trial  and  then  through  the  process 
of  correctional  treatment,  our  system  of 
criminal  Justice  regulariy  exhibits  un- 
even efficiency  and  frustrated  Justice. 

More  than  5^  million  crimes  were  re- 
ported last  year.  At  least  an  equal  num- 
ber of  crimes  were  not  even  reported.  Of 
more  than  10  millions  crimes,  then,  what 
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becomes  of  the  criminals?  An  estimated 
12  percent  are  arrested;  that  Is,  1.2  mil- 
lion. Half  are  then  convicted — 600,000. 
And,  only  150,000  or  1  ^  percent  are  ac- 
tually imprisoned.  That  sounds  like 
pretty  good  odds  for  a  would-be  crimi- 
nal: 67  to  1  against  imprisonment  for  a 
serious  crime. 

But  the  actual  tragedy  is  Just  begin- 
ning. While  our  police  and  courts,  by  the 
statistical  evidence,  are  not  disposing  of 
the  problems,  our  correctional  institu- 
tions may  be  working  more  harm  than 
good  with  the  small  percentage  incar- 
cerated. 

Few  prisoners  die  in  prison.  Most  will 
return  to  the  general  community  to  take 
up  useful  lives  or,  in  too  many  cases,  to 
resume  careers  in  crime.  Roughly  80 
percent  of  all  felonies  are  committed  by 
recidivists,  those  who  have  already  been 
"corrected"  in  public  institutions. 

Our  society  depends  on  peaceful  sta- 
bility to  guarantee  its  cherished  personal 
freedoms.  As  we  search  for  solutions 
to  the  problem  of  crime  in  modem  Amer- 
ican society,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
"law  and  order"  are  not  catchwords  for 
racism  or  repression.  They  represent 
man's  finest  instincts  for  civilized  prog- 
ress. 

AS  we  seek  to  better  arm  our  police- 
men to  apprehf^nd  lawbreakers,  to 
streamline  the  archaic  and  clogged  court 
system,  and  to  return  our  correctional 
institutions  to  their  mission  of  prepar- 
ing criminals  for  productive  lives,  let  us 
use  this  reminder  that  human  suffering 
attends  every  delay. 


JUNIOR  LEAGUE  OF  KNOXVILLE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TKNmssxz 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
is  the  golden  anniversary  of  service  to 
the  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  community  by  the 
Junior  League.  Formed  during  World 
War  I.  the  league  sets  up  projects  to 
help  the  soldiers.  As  new  needs  arose, 
league  members  took  on  many  aaaign- 
mentc,  assisting  in  ho^tals,  schools,  li- 
braries, and  health  and  recreation  cen- 
ters. One  of  their  latest  undertakingB  has 
been  drug  educattcm,  alerting  parents 
and  students  to  the  dangers  and  perils 
of  drug  abuse. 

A  local  newspaper,  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  league's  50th  year,  carried  a  ffood 
summary  of  its  progress  and  contribu- 
tions. The  following  cunes  from  the 
February  28,  1971,  KnoxvlUe  News-Sen- 
tinel: 

jTTiaoB  LBAom  or  Kmoxvxux 

The  year  is  1917.  The  country  is  at  war. 
Wanting  to  help  In  any  way  they  can.  a 
group  at  young  KnozvlUe  women  organize 
the  Olrls'  Btilef  Corps  and  became  active  In 
war  work  and  oommunlty  service.  Four  years 
later,  in  1931.  the  Olrls'  Relief  Ooipe  becomes 
the  Junior  League  of  KnozvlUe.  It  Is  the 
third  league  In  the  South  to  be  accepted  as 
a  member  ol  the  Asaodatlon  cC  Junior 
Leagues  of  America. 

From  the  very  beginning  to  the  present 
day.  the  keynote  of  the  KnozvlUe  Junior 
League  has  always  been  action.  A  League 
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mamber  Is  no  Lady  Bountiful  with  a  food 
basket.  She  Is  a  hard  worker,  very  much  In- 
volved In  the  life  of  her  community. 

EDUCATION  COMXS  TXMBt 

The  purpose  of  the  Junior  League  Is  "to 
promote  voluntary  action;  to  develop  the 
potential  of  its  members  for  voluntary  par- 
ticipation In  community  affairs;  to  demon- 
strate the  effectiveness  of  trained  volunteers." 

For  the  League  member,  action  begins 
with  education.  Before  beginning  her  volun- 
teer work,  she  takea  an  intensive  training 
course  which  takes  her  to  all  parts  of  Knox- 
ville.  She  learns  to  know  Its  physical  and 
industrial  makeup.  Its  population  character- 
istics, its  government,  Ito  educational  facili- 
ties. Its  public  and  private  health,  welfare, 
and  cultural  organizations.  She  becomes 
aware  of  her  responsibilities  as  a  citizen,  and 
through  her  volunteer  work  becomes  an  ac- 
tive citizen. 

Her  training  continues  throtighout  her  Mo- 
tive membership.  Through  speakers,  work- 
shops, local  and  national  conferences,  and, 
most  of  all.  experience,  she  will  obtain  the 
Information  necessary  to  do  a  good  J6b  in 
the  community. 

MAKT   PmOJSCTS  SSTTABLIBHSD 

For  the  Junior  League  of  Knorville.  action 
means  pioneering.  For  the  past  fifty  years, 
the  League,  usually  In  cooperation  with  other 
civic  organizations,  has  been  initiating  proj- 
ects m  the  areas  of  education,  health,  wel- 
fare, and  cultural  activities.  Many  League 
projects,  such  as  the  East  Tennessee  Hearing 
and  Speech  Center  and  the  Dogwood  Arts 
Festival,  are  now  long-established  in  the  life 
of  the  community. 

A  League  project  begins  with  research: 
Finding  an  unfilled  need  in  the  community 
and  then  finding  the  best  way  to  fill  that 
need. 

Financial  assistance  from  the  League, 
either  total  or  in  conjunction  with  another 
civic  group,  helps  to  launch  the  fledgling 
project.  This  assistance  is  continued  until 
the  project  has  proven  Its  value  to  the  com- 
mimity  and  has  its  own  means  of  support. 

TOLimmu  ABZ  DBDICATXD 

The  second  way  m  which  the  League  sup- 
ports its  projects  is  with  volunteer  service. 
League  volunteers  do  anything  that  needs 
to  be  done — administrative  work,  clerical 
work,  assisting  the  professional  staff  after 
taking  training  courses.  Each  member  works. 
What  she  does  is  her  choice,  but  she  is  en- 
couraged to  try  her  band  at  a  variety  of 
volunteer  Jobs.  Through  a  variety  of  volim- 
teer  experiences  she  learns  more  about  her 
community,  its  people.  Its  problems,  its  r»- 
sources. 

With  fifty  years  of  volimteer  action  be- 
hind it,  the  Jvmior  League  of  KnozvUle  now 
looks  ahead  to  another  equally  active  fifty 
TMffs  of  working  together  with  other  con- 
cerned organizations  in  a  conunon  cause: 
Seeing  what  needs  to  be  done  in  the  com- 
munity, and  then  helping  to  get  it  dona. 

Now  headed  by  Mrs.  Robert  Skinner, 
the  Junior  League  of  KnoxviUe  is  busy 
with  its  fall  schedule  and  planning  an 
mlarged  program  of  service  in  1972. 


CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  REPORT, 
JULY  1971 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  BCAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a 
release  highlighting  the  July  1971  civilian 
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personnel  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures, 
together  with  a  summary  of  Federal  ci- 
vilian employment  costs  changes  during 
fiscal  year  1971,  ended  June  30,  1971: 

Thx  Month  of  Juit  1971 
Total  civilian  employment  in  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  month  of  July 
was  3.943,622,  as  compared  with  2,923,168  In 
the  preceding  month  of  June.  This  was  a  net 
increase  of  20.454,  due  primarily  to  Increases 
in  regular  seasonal  employment  and  summer 
employment  of  the  "disadvantaged"  under 
youth  opportunity  programs. 

Executive  branch 

Civilian  employment  in  the  Executive 
Branch  In  JiUy  totaled  2.903.171.  This  was  a 
net  mcrease  of  20.166  as  compared  with  em- 
ployment reported  the  preceding  month  of 
June. 

Total  employment  In  civilian  agencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch  for  the  month  of  July 
was  1,743,126,  an  Increase  of  14,497  as  com- 
pared with  the  June  total  of  1,728,629.  Total 
civilian  employment  In  the  military  agencies 
In  July  was  1.160,045.  a  decrease  of  6.669  as 
compared  with  1,154,376  in  June. 

The  civilian  agencies  in  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  lArgest  net  Increases 
were  Agriculture  with  6.582,  Interior  with 
3.948,  Department  of  HEW  with  2,397,  and 
Treasury  with  1,779.  These  increases  were 
partially  offset  by  a  decrease  of  4,117  in  Post- 
al Service. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
increases  were  reported  by  Army  with  3.479 
and  Navy  with  1.888. 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  inside 
the  United  States  In  July  was  2,714,106,  an 
increase  of  19,566  as  compared  with  June. 
Total  employment  outside  the  United  States 
m  July  was  189.066,  an  Increase  of  600  as 
compared  with  June. 

The  total  of  2,903.171  olvlUan  employees 
of  the  Executive  Branch  reported  for  July 
1971  includes  2,623,758  full  time  employees 
In  permanent  positions — an  increase  of  1,667 
from  the  preceding  month  of  June.  (See 
Table  2  of  accompanying  report.) 

The  Executive  Branch  employment  total  of 
2.903,171  Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed abroad,  but  in  addition  there  were 
97,645  fofelgn  nationals  working  for  U.S. 
agencies  overseas  during  July  who  were  not 
counted  In  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  in  June  was  97,682. 

Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches 
Employment  In  the  Legislative  Branch  in 
the  month  of  July  totaled  32,657,  an  Increase 
of  124  as  compared  with  the  preceding  month 
of  June.  Employment  in  the  Judicial  Branch 
in  the  month  of  July  totaled  7,894,  an  in- 
crease of  164  as  compared  with  June. 

Disadvantaged  persona 
The  total  of  2,943,622  repcHled  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  July  Includes  66.320  disadvantaged 
persons  employed  imder  federal  youth  op- 
portimity  programs,  an  Increase  of  6,618  over 
the  preceding  month  of  June.  (See  Table  4 
of  the  accompanying  report.) 

SUMMABT  OP  rKSESAL  CIVIUAN  KMPLOTICXNT 
COSTS  FOK  FISCAL  TKAX  1071  (KNOSD  JT7NX  30, 
1971) 

For  many  years  the  Committee,  in  its 
statement  accompanying  the  monthly  cl- 
viUan  payroll  cost  for  June  (the  last  month 
in  the  fiscal  year) ,  has  compared  the  annual 
cost  with  the  totals  for  previotis  years.  The 
following  comparison  continues  tills  practice. 

The  cost  of  civilian  employment  in  the 
Legislative,  Judicial  and  Executive  Branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  fiscal  year 
1971,  ended  June  30,  totaled  29.547,000,000. 
This  was  2.286,000,000  higher  than  In  the  pre- 
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ceding  fiscal  year;  and  it  was  an  all-time 
high.  At  the  same  time,  average  employ- 
ment for  all  three  Branches  for  the  full  12 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  decreased  99.714 
compared  with  average  employment  in  fiscal 
year  1970. 

PayroU  for  the  Legislative  Branch  In  fiscal 
1971  totaled  •370,000,000,  an  Increase  of  $32,- 
000,000  over  the  previous  year.  PayroU  for  the 
Judicial  Branch  in  fiscal  1971  totaled  $88,- 
000,000  over  the  previous  year. 

Executive  Branch 
Within  the  Executive  Branch  payroll  In 
fiscal  year  1971  totaled  829,079,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $2,248,000,000  over  the  previous  year. 
The  following  tabulation  shows  Executive 
Branch  payrolls,  broken  between  civilian  and 
military  agencies,  tor  fiscal  years  1961  to  1971. 

IN  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH-FISCAL  YEARS  1961-71 
lOollar  amounts  in  billions;  in  roundtd  imountsl 


Fiscal  ysar 


DefMiss 

Department  > 

Civilian  (civilian 

agencies    employment) 


Total 


1961.... 
1962.... 
1963.... 
1964.... 

1965 

1966.... 
1967.... 
1968.... 
1969.... 
1970.... 
1971.... 


P.  546 

16,026 

$13,572 

7,$N 

6.318 

14, 216 

!>*9 

6.603 

15,262 

•,2«7 

6.818 

16, 115 

10,043 

7,102 

17, 145 

10,  875 

7,732 

18,607 

11,727 

8,668 

20.395 

12.919 

9,395 

22, 314 

13.840 

10,298 

24.  138 

15,  621 

11,213 

26.834 

17,480 

11,599 

29.079 

>  Excludes  pay  for  loreign  nationals  not  on  regular  rolls 
(1452,000,000  lor  fiscal  year  1971). 

ClvUlan  employment  in  the  Executive 
Branch  daring  fiscal  year  1971  averaged  2,- 
857.014  as  compared  with  2,958,364  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  This  was  a  decrease  of  101,350  in 
average  employment. 

Tbe  average  Executive  Branch  employ- 
ment total  of  2,867,014  for  fiscal  year  1971 
includes  an  average  of  2,526.088  full  time  em- 
ployees in  permanent  positions;  the  total  of 
2,958,364  for  fiscal  year  1970  Includes  an  aver- 
age of  2,592,649  full  time  permanent  em- 
ployees. This  was  a  decrease  of  66,461  in  aver- 
age full  time  permanent  employment. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  average 
civilian  employment  for  the  Executive 
Branch,  broken  between  civilian  and  military 
agencies,  for  fiscal  years  1961  through  1971. 

AVERAGE  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  BY  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 
IN  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH-FISCAL  YEARS  1961-71 


Fiscal  ysar 


Civilian 
agencies 


Defense 
Department  > 

(civilian 
employment) 


ToUl 


Wl 1,323,567  1,037,356  2.360,923 

1962 1,373,485  1,058,676  2.432,161 

1963 1.417,937  1,063,720  2,481,657 

1964 1,434,104  1,042,552  2,476.656 

1765 1,443,376  1.024,482  2,467,858 

1966 1,500,349  1,074,080  2.574,429 

1967 1,605,919  1,234,474  2.840,393 

196.1 1,654,973  1,280,853  2.935.826 

1969 1,655,976  1,305,664  2,961,640 

1970 1.684,157  1,264,207  2,958,364 

1971 1,694,897  1.162.117  2.857,014 


>  Excludes  foreign  nationals  not  on  regular  rolls  (averaging 
100,550  for  fiscal  year  1971.) 

In  additiCHi,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from 
the  Joint  committee  report,  on  personnel 
employed  full  time  in  permanent  posi- 
tions by  executive  branch  agencies  during 
July  1971,  showing  comparisons  With 
June  1969,  June  1970,  and  the  budget 
estimates  for  1972 : 
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FUU-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 


Major  agencies 


June  1969      June  1970       July  1971 


Estimated 

June  30, 

1972  > 


Agriculture 83,425  82,912  84,486 

Cownwfce 25,364  25,427  28,422 

Oef  enter 

Civil  functions 31,214  30,297  30,220 

Military  (unction* 1,225,877  1,129,642  1,062.621 

Healtli,  Education,  and  Welfare 102,941  102,297  105  439 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 14,307  14  661  15'985 

•MtriOf 58,156  59,349  571498 

^gttee 35,106  38,013  43,064 

!J$« 9,723  10,217  11,476 

St«*— 24,658  23,618  23,375 

Agency  lor  InternationtI  Development 15, 753  14, 486  13  347 

Transportation 60.386  63,879  68,644 

\'***m 79,962  86,020  90,620 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 7.047  7,033  6,917 

Civil  Service  Commission 4,970  5,214  5,314 

Environmental  Protection  Agency* 6' 001 

General  Services  Administration 36,176  36,400'  38*207 


87,300 
29,600 

31,300 

1, 061. 600 

102,100 

16,700 

59,100 

46,800 

12,100 

23,700 

11,100 

71,900 

100,400 

7,000 

5.900 

8,900 

41,600 


Major  agendas 


June  1969      Juno  1970       July  1971 


Estimated 

June  30, 

1972  > 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admtnis- 

tratioii  31.733  31.223  29,415  28,400 

Olfica  of  Economic  Opportunity 2,856  2,387  2,171  2  500 

Panama  Canal 14,731  14,635  14,017  IfgOO 

Selective  Service  System , 6,584  6,665  5  603  6  500 

Small  Business  Administration 4,099  4,015  4  012  4  200 

Tenneasae  Valley  Authority 11,987  12,657  131685  uisOO 

U.S.  Information  Agency 10,500  9,989  9  770  9  900 

U.S.  Postal  Service > 562,381  565,618  563,373  59o!500 

Veterans' Administration 147,606  148,497  158,442  160  800 

All  other  agenda* 26,200  27,420  29,585  31,200 

Contingencies 10,000 

Subtotal    2,633,762  2, 552, 571  2,521,710  2.589.300 

Public  Service  Careers 2, 048 

Total 2,633,762  2, 552, 571  2, 523, 758  2,589,300 


I  f2'.^ih*.H''.?'S*?'  in  1972  budget  document;  figures  rounded  to  n«ai«*t  liundrad.  •  Formerly  Post  Office  Department;  rwiesignated  U.S.  Postal  Service  as  of  July  1  1971  pursuant 

>  Established  a*  of  Dec  2,  1970,  bv  transfer  of  functions  and  personnel  from  Interior,  HEW,    to  Public  Uw  91-371,  dated  Aug  12  1970.  i«  »     «  y  i,  i»m,  p«is.«ii 

Agriculture,  Federal  Radiation  Council  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  .  >      , 


DEATH  PENALTY  EXAMINED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALrroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
last  August  27.  "Putting  People  to 
Death"  is  a  blimt,  interesting  analysis 
of  the  death  penalty  and  well  worth  the 
attention  of  all  Members  "of  Congress 
since  legislation  to  suspend  the  death 
penalty  is  now  pending  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  may  soon  be  considered 
on  the  floor. 

The  article  follows : 

purriNO  Pkople  to  Dxatr 

The  last  time  we  counted,  there  were 
675  men  awaiting  extinction  at  the  hands  of 
their  fellowmen  in  various  prison  death  rows 
around  the  United  States.  This  congestion, 
or  surfeit  of  supply  for  the  assortment  of 
electric  chairs,  gas  chambers  and  gaUows 
which  are  available  in  the  several  states, 
grows  out  of  the  development  of  a  certain 
amount  of  squeamlsbnees  among  Americans 
about  kUling  human  beings.  This  squeam- 
ishness  is  not  unbecoming  to  a  civilized 
society.  It  has  l>een  going  on  for  quite  a 
while  an,d  perceptibly  growing  in  intensity. 
Some  of  the  men  on  death  row  have  l>een 
waiting  for  a  dozen  years  because  the  officials 
responsible  for  ordering  their  execution  can't 
quite  bring  themselves  to  do  so.  For  the  past 
four  years  there  have  been  no  executions  at 
all  in  this  country,  owing  to  an  expectation 
that  the  Supreme  Court  may  soon  call  them 
imconstttutlonal. 

There  is  nothing  else,  however,  to  prevent 
these  executions  from  taking  place  as  soon 
as  any  governor  has  the  hardihood  to  go 
ahead  with  them.  About  100  men  are  In  line 
for  extinction  in  California  alone.  Dealing 
with  them  all  at  once  would  be,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  gruesome.  But  they  could  be  dis- 
patched in  groups  of  say  ten  or  a  doaen  so 
as  to  get  the  thing  over  with. 

When  one  thinks  about  capital  punish- 
ment in  this  way.  It  becomes  really  imthink- 
able — does  it  not? — at  least  among  people 
of  any  sensibility  and  imagination.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  done  about  it?  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  agreed  in  Ha 
next  term  to  hear  arguments  in  four 


ratBlng  the  question  whether  the  death 
penalty  is  a  cruel  and  imusual  punishment 
forbidden  by  the  Eighth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  It  may 
solve  the  problem  for  us.  In  May  of  this 
year,  however,  the  court  concluded  in  two 
death  cases  before  it  that  it  fotuid  it  "quite 
impossible  to  say  that  committing  to  the  un- 
tramelled  discretion  of  the  Jury  the  power  to 
pronounce  life  or  death  In  capital  cases  is 
offensive  to  anything  in  the  Constitution." 
The  truth  Is  that  there  are  many  forms  of 
barbarity  and  folly  from  which  the  Constitu- 
tion affords  no  safeguard  at  all. 

The  best  way  to  deal  with  the  enormity 
of  the  death  penalty  is  to  reject  it  through 
the  political  process.  Identical  bills  have 
been  introduced  In  the  two  bouses  of  (in- 
gress— by  Senator  Hart  and  Representative 
Celler — to  prohibit  any  executions  in  the 
United  States  for  two  years.  In  1961  Britain's 
Parliament  suspended  the  death  penalty  for 
a  five-year  period  and  then.  In  1966,  after 
viewing  the  results  of  that  experiment,  it 
abolished  capital  punishment  permanently. 
Whether  Congress,  vmder  the  American  fed- 
eral system,  has  power  to  do  this  raises  an- 
other constitutional  question.  But  a  sense 
of  Congress  resolution  against  the  death 
penalty  would  no  doubt  have  great  influ- 
ence. Ideally,  state  legislatures  ought  to 
deal  with  the  problem  by  abolishing  capi- 
tal punishment  within  their  own  Jurladlc- 
tions. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  capital  punish- 
ment rests  entirely  on  two  contentions.  One 
is  that  the  punishment  of  death  satisfles 
a  human  need  for  stern  retribution,  the  tak- 
ing of  a  life  for  a  life.  If  there  is  such  a 
need  among  htuium  beings  it  is  surely  a 
primitive  one.  Justifiable  perhaps  when  men 
lived  in  a  state  of  savagery  but  repugnant 
to  civilized  standards  and  to  the  sense  of 
humanity.  Dangerous  men  mtist  be  confined 
for  the  protection  of  the  community:  but 
to  pimish  them  with  death  is  as  barbarous 
as  to  ptuiish  them  with  physical  torture. 

As  for  the  deterrence  argument,  it  »»«"« 
long  since  been  refuted  by  the  facta,  and 
very  few  people  really  believe  in  it.  If  it 
were  seriously  supposed  that  fear  of  the 
death  penalty  could  lead  rapists  and  mur- 
derers to  reflect  on  the  dread  consequences 
or  their  crimes  and  thus  to  refrain  from 
committing  them,  governments  would  con- 
duct their  executions  in  public — as,  of 
course,  they  used  to  do  as  a  means  of  warn- 
ing othNs  against  crime.  But  public  execu- 
tions, even  of  the  most  brutal  and  san- 
guinary sort,  proved  to  have  no  deterrent 
effect  whatever.  They  merely  dlsg\isted  or  de- 
basted  the  people  who  watched  them.  And 


so  they  were  carried  indoors  and  conducted 
in  relative  privacy  out  of  a  sense  of  shams 
at  their  being  done  at  all. 

That  sense  of  shame  was  a  symptom  of 
civilization.  It  should  now  carry  Americans 
to  a  total  rejection  of  this  denial  of  the 
sanctity  of  human  life.  If  a  community 
wants  to  deter  killing,  it  had  best  begin 
by  foregoing  killing  on  its  own  part.  Req;>ect 
for  life  is  best  taught  by  the  observance  of 
it. 


SEAPOWER  REPORT  OP  AMERICAN 
SECURITY  COUNCIL 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CABOLXNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  and  several  times  in  the  past  year 
I  have  warned  the  Nation  that  U.S.  domi- 
nance of  the  seas  is  being  seriously  chal- 
lenged by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  l£ist  few  weeks  the  highly  re- 
spected London  publication  called  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships  has  reported  that: 

By  any  standards  the  Soviet  Fleet  now  rep- 
resents the  super-navy  of  a  super-power. 

This  Nation  must  meet  this  challenge 
by  accelerating  the  modernization  and 
size  of  our  Navy  to  a  degree  that  our 
superiority  of  the  seas  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

This  effort  must  be  made  largely  by 
Congress.  In  this  regard.  Managing  Edi- 
tor Duane  Thorln  of  the  American  Se- 
curity Council  has  published  a  statement 
entitled  "Who  Rules  the  Waves?"  pub- 
lished in  the  August  30,  1971,  issue  of 
the  Council's  newsletter. 
~  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

Who  Rttues  thx  WatxbT 

"By  any  standards  the  Soviet  Fleet  now 
represents  the  super-navy  of  a  tuper- 
poxoer.  .  .  ." 

"The  size  and  relative  capatMUes  of  the 
United  States  Navy  continue  to  decline.  .  .  ." 
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—from  foreword  of  Jmu>a  nahting  8hip$. 
1071-73  edltton. 

For  the  past  Mveral  yean  warnings  have 
been  sounded  by  naval  and  military  experts 
at  home  and  abroad  that  unless  the  United 
States  took  steps  to  substantially  augment 
and  update  Its  naval  forces,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  shortly  surpass  us  In  the  vital  realm 
of  seapower.  The  most  recent  edition  of 
Jane's  Pigtiting  Ships  Indicates— by  Its  sta- 
tistical content  even  more  than  by  Its 
above  editorial  assessment — that  the  day  of 
Soviet  superiority  on  the  high  seas  may  al- 
ready have  arrived. 

In  aU  elements  of  seiqwwer  except  attack 
carriers,  Jane's  now  rates  the  Soviet  Navy 
ahead  of  the  United  States.  Idoct  »i>Tm»ng 
U  their  lead  in  ships  armed  with  tactical 
surface-to-surface  missiles  (SSMs).  The 
Soviet  Fleet  now  has  some  273  vessels  so 
equipped;  11  cruisers,  37  destroyers,  160 
patrol  boats,  and  66  cruise  missile  sub- 
marines. The  United  States  Mavy  still  has 
none  I  (The  so-called  "missile"  ships  In  the 
VS.  surface  fleet  have  only  SAM,  stirface  to 
air.  capability,  not  the  8SM.  antl-shlp  weap- 
onry.) 

These  alarming  developments  should  oome 
as  no  surprise.  As  Jane's  points  out: 

"Xvery  year  for  the  last  decade  or  so  a  new 
class  of  rocket  cnilsers.  missile  destroyers, 
submarines,  escorts,  minesweepers,  missile 
boats  and/or  torpedo  l>oats  has  appeared  In 
the  Soviet  Navy  and  most  western  observers 
have  been  impressed  by  their  sc^hlstlcatlon 
and  novelty." 

The  Soviet  submarine  fleet,  already  much 
larger  than  our  own  (by  a  ratio  of  about  3 
to  1)  Is  still  growing:  with  construction 
schedules  and  operational  construction  po- 
tentlaU  ttti  greater  than  In  the  United 
Stotea. 

THK  rasiGN  SAP 

Part  of  the  reason  for  VS.  fallback  In  sea- 
power,  vlz-a-vlz  the  USSR,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  have  been  building  their  deep 
water  forces  entirely  anew — Incorporating 
from  the  outset  all  they  can  of  most  recent 
technology.  MeanwhUe,  the  VS.  Navy  has 
been  expected  largely  to  "make  do"  with  ves- 
sels left  over  from  the  pre-nuclear  and  pre- 
mlsslle  era. 

But  even  In  Its  new  construction  of  stir- 
face  vessels,  the  U.S.  has  been  in  some  re- 
spects shortsighted.  Nuclear  propxilslon — in 
which  the  VS.  certainly  has  led  the  way — has 
proved  its  merit  for  major  warships.  But  ex- 
cept for  a  few  seaborne  SAMs  (surface-to-air 
missiles)  the  annament  of  our  nudear-pro- 
peUed  surface  ships  other  than  carriers  has 
remained  quite  antiquated. 

There  is  good  reason  also  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  to  build  surface  war- 
ships so  large  as  were  needed  In  the  past.  In 
this  connection,  the  editors  of  Jane's  have 
noted: 

".  .  .  The  diminutive  missile  boats  with 
surface-to-surface  systems  will  give  smaller 
navies  an  offenstve  power  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  modest  overall  sise. 

"In  fact,  vlz-a-vlE  a  country  with  a  much 
greater  fleet  of  larger  warships  without  mis- 
siles the  smaller  country  with  missile  boats 
oould  hold  the  balance  of  deterrent  power 
»nd  exert  a  containing  influence.  And  wlthall 
the  missile  boats  are  cheaper  and  quicker  to 
build,  easier  to  maintain  and  much  more 
economical  in  maiqxjwer." 

TRX  mTKSBICAI.  TCfUATION 

The  Soviet  Fleet,  which  includes  many 
such  "diminutive  mlssUe  boats",  U  anything 
but  modest  in  its  overall  size.  Jane's  1971-72 
edition  srmmiarlzes  for  the  USSR  as  follows: 

"It  Is  estimated  that  the  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Fleet  now  comprises  83  nuclear  pow- 
ered submarines,  318  conventionally  powered 
submarines,  2  cruiser  helicopter  carriers,  36 
cruisers  Includltig  mlasUe  ships,  100  desttoy- 
«s  Including  missile-armed  vessels,  130  es- 
corts of  the  small  frigate  and  corvette  type 
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270  coastal  escorts  and  patrol  vessels,  320 
minesweepers,  120  mIssUe  boats,  825  torpedo 
boats^  125  amphibious  ships  and  76  smaller 
landing  craft  excluding  minor  LCMs.  Sup- 
port ships,  auxiliaries  and  service  craft  run 
into  thousands." 

With  respect  to  major  vesseU  in  the  U.S. 
Ifevy.  Jane's  summarizes:  "The  force  levels  of 
the  Fiscal  Tear  1973  budget  reduce  several 
categories  of  warships  to  their  lowest 
strangtbs  for  over  a  decade.  The  situation  is 
evident  in  the  planned  tatee  of  13  attack 
carrlerB  (one  with  a  mixed  attaok/antl- 
submarlne  air  wing)  compared  to  16  attack 
carriers  three  years  ago;  160  cruisers,  frigates 
and  destroyers,  decreased  from  240;  and  93 
attack  submarines,  a  drop  of  ten  boats  since 
1969." 

Numbers  oT  vessels,  to  be  sure,  are  not  the 
sole  criteria  for  Judging  effective  power.  For 
example,  despite  the  Soviet  lead  in  numbers 
of  submarines,  the  U.S.  stUl  has  for  the  mo- 
ment a  considerable  edge  in  submarine 
launched  strategic  missiles. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  surface 
power.  Jane's  editors  say:  "In  some  respects 
the  characteristics  and  capabilities  of  the 
Soviet  ships  obviously  are  superior  to  those 
of  their  U.S.  Navy  counterparts." 

ATTACK   ChaMOMB—XSJB.  BOLS  CASO 

The  Soviet  Navy  has  no  "counterpart"  of 
the  U.8.  Navy's  venerable  stalwart — the  air- 
craft carrier.  Hence  Jane's  editors  allow  that 
"the  only  category  of  warships  in  which  the 
U.S.  Navy  now  and  for  the  near  future  main- 
tains a  decisive  advantage  is  the  aircraft 
carrier." 

Overlooked  In  the  Jane's  assessment — and 
^parently  by  many  others — is  the  Tact  that 
the  mere  absence  of  the  same  type  of  war- 
ships In  the  Soviet  Naval  Force  does  not 
mean  that  the  continued  presence  afloat  of 
18  (or  even  more)  attack  carriers  automatl- 
caUy  provides  the  U.S.  with  a  "decisive  advan- 
tage." 

It  is  \inquestlonably  true,  as  the  Jane's 
editors  mention,  that  "no  other  ship  or  even 
combination  of  surface  ships  can  match  the 
versatility,  striking  power  and  range,  or  en- 
durance of  the  modem  attack  carrier  and  her 
80  to  90  aircraft."  But  that  unmatched  power 
can  be  relied  upon  only  providing  that  the 
carrier  is  able  with  reasonable  certainty  to  be 
defended  against  any  and  all  potential  at- 
tackers, or  that  It  continues  to  have  Im- 
mtmity  from  attack  by  virtue  of  strategic 
considerations  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

The  U.S.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt,  told  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee this  year  that  the  advantage  of  our 
carriers  "is  currently  negated  by  the  offen- 
sive strike  capabUity  [i.e..  anti-ship  missiles] 
of  the  Soviet  ships  trailing  ours.  .  .  .  Pro- 
grams to  provide  missile  defense  systems 
.  .  .  are  being  accorded  high  priority.  How- 
ever, progress  is  limited  by  the  amount  of 
money  we  can  make  available.  The  adequacy 
of  the  UJ3.  carriers  in  1972  and  later  is  a 
function  of  the  rate  at  which  fleet  mIssUe 
defense  and  other  combat  systems  are  im- 
proved relative  to  Soviet  offensive  wetuMZis 
systems." 

It  would  be  premature  to  write  the  big 
aircraft  carriers  off  as  being  entirely  obso- 
lete. If  other  elements  of  our  naval  and 
strategic  power  can  be  brought  back  into 
balance  favorable  to  ourselves,  they  could 
serve  useful  pxirpoees  for  some  years  to  come. 

But  in  the  allocation  of  essential  resourcee 
— money,  materials  and  manpower — to  meet 
quickly  bring  our  naval  strength  up  to  what 
it  now  needs  to  be,  we  miist  hope  that  the 
justly  proud  sailors  who  brought  the  aircraft 
carriers  to  their  full  glory  in  the  past  will 
not  let  nostalgia  get  in  the  way  of  their  good 
judgment  for  the  future. 

Or,  putting  it  another  way — ^If  anyone 
wants  stUl  to  look  upon  our  big  aircraft  car- 
riers as  a  pot-winning  ace  in  the  hole,  they 
had  better  come  up  in  short  order  with  some- 
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thing  to  show  which  will  at  least  match  the 
Soviet  Navy's  face-up  flush. 

niXIMO   OUB    KANS 

Strengthening  our  own  naval  forces  to 
oope  with  the  Soviet  naval  buildup  does  not 
necessarily  mean  matching  them  ship  for 
ship  or  weapon  for  weapon  in  every  respect 
and  detail.  But  a  willingness  to  follow  their 
lead  in  new  concepts  or  designs,  when  ap- 
propriate, wotild  certainly  make  sense.  As  the 
editors  of  Jane's  expressed  It,  "the  Soviet 
Navy  .  .  .  has  pointed  the  way  to  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  missile  boat  over  much  larger  or- 
thodox warships." 

AppUcatlon  of  VS.  technological  talent 
and  productive  capacity  In  the  direction 
which  the  Soviet  Navy  has  in  this  case  point- 
ed, could  bring  about  a  more  rapid  and  more 
economical  reaacendancy  of  our  own  seapower 
than  appears  possible  by  any  other  construc- 
tion program. 

Within  reasonable  limits  it  a|^>ean  that 
the  smaller  the  vessel  the  greater  the  econ- 
omy (In  terms  of  nxmey,  materials,  manpower 
and  time),  and  also  more  seapower  for  the 
money.  At  least  Germany  must  think  so.  As 
reported  by  Jane's:  "Abandomng  what 
seemed  to  be  a  firm  project  to  build  four 
guided  missile  frigates  of  8,600  tons,  the  Ger- 
man Navy  is  Instead  to  build  ten  guided  mis- 
sile boats  of  860  tons  and  30  guided  missile 
boats  of  260  tons." 

If  Germany  can  thus  amplify  her  effec- 
tive seapower.  creating  80  mlsslle-armed  ves- 
sels out  of  resources  originally  allocated  to 
only  four,  consider  the  potential  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  of  allocating  to  smaller,  ocean  going 
mlsslle-shlp  ooostruction  the  materials — and 
manpower — which  enter  into  construction 
and  operation  of  jtist  one  aircraft  carrier. 
Moreover,  several  of  those  smaller  warships 
could  be  operating  with  the  fleet  before  the 
carrier's  construction  had  progressed  much 
beyond  the  laying  of  Uie  keel. 

Finally,  in  keeping  with  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's doctrine  that  our  allies  must 
assume  a  bigger  share  of  the  mtrtual  defense 
burden,  a  reordering  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  new 
construction  toward  smaller  mlsslle-armed 
ships  would  make  it  far  easier  for  less  af- 
fluent ooimtrles  to  provide  naval  units  which 
at  into  joint  force  with  our  own. 

TH«  "OCXAN  STEATXCT" 

Besides  better  meeting  our  purely  "sea- 
power" needs,  as  counter  to  Soviet  efforts  to 
achieve  actual  dominance  of  the  oceans  and 
strategic  waterways,  the  advance  of  our  sur- 
face fleet  fully  into  the  mlssUe  age  would 
open  the  w»y  for  economically  increasing  the 
M«vy's  contribution  to  Strategic  Deterrence. 
This  prospect  dlstuitM  Soviet  leaders.  In  a 
recent  Pravda  interview  the  Chief  of  the  So- 
viet Navy.  Adm.  S.  Q.  Gocshkov  said: 

"It  it  appropriate  to  draw  attention  to  the 
'ocean  ttraten'  which  ia  now  heing  publicized 
in  the  United  States  and  which  envisages  the 
transfer  of  the  main  nuclear  potential  from 
dry  land  to  expanses  of  the  ocean.  The  mili- 
tarist VJ3.  circles  give  priority  to  the  develop- 
ment of  submarine  missile  systems,  consider- 
ing them  to  be  less  vulnerable  than  missiles 
on  land  Or  underground.  By  locating  a  large 
quantity  of  strategic  missiles  on  the  expanses 
of  the  ocean,  the  UJ.  militarUts  cherish  the 
dream  of  deflecting  a  considerable  number  of 
possible  {in  the  event  of  their  launching  a 
war)  retaliatory  strikes  away  from  V.S.  ter- 
ritory. Vain  hopest  No  strategy,  including  the 
so-called  'ocean  strategy',  will  save  from 
crushing  retribution  any  aggressor  who  u>ould 
risk  going  to  war  against  the  USSR  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  socialist  community." 
Setting  aside  his  hypocritical  diatribe 
about  VS.  "militarists"  and  "launching  a 
war."  Admiral  Qorshkov  may  have  don<  tu 
an  unintended  favor.  His  cruds  attempt  to 
discourage  the  idea  highlights  the  fact  that 
extension  (rather  than  "transfer")  of  addi- 
tional strategic  deterrence  forces  to  the 
"expanses  of  the  ocean"  may  be  the  best 
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answer  to  our  most  pressing  problem  of 
the  moment — restoring  our  lost  leverage  in 
the  strategic  power  balance,  quickly  and 
economicallyl 

Such  a  strategy  has  in  fact  been  suggested 
by  some  U.S.  experts,  but  the  reasons  for  it 
and  reasonings  of  it  have  not  in  fact  re- 
ceived the  publicity  they  deserve.  The  So- 
viet Naval  Commander  has  expressed  quite 
well  two  good  reasons  for  it  (even  though 
he  did  so  In  distorted  phraseology) :  If  a 
major  portion  of  the  additional  deterrent 
missile  forces  which  we  now  must  have  Is 
dispersed  on  the  expanses  of  the  ocean,  this 
would  indeed  make  them  less  vulnerable 
to  a  preemptive  strike  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  at  the  some  time,  in  the  event  of  such 
a  strike,  draw  a  considerable  ntmiber  of 
those  Soviet  first  strike  missiles  away  from 
Inhabited  territory.  (Gorshkov  neglected  to 
mention  that  wide  dispersal  of  U.S.  nuclear 
deterrence  at  sea,  even  on  readily  visible  sur- 
face vessels,  would  make  immensely  more 
difficult,  any  Soviet  effort  to  knock  them  all 
out  at  once,  even  with  a  s\irprise  attack.) 

But  contrary  to  the  implications  in  Gorsh- 
kov's  Navy  £>ay  remarks,  not  all  of  these  sea- 
borne strategic  missiles  would  need  to  be 
underwater.  A  faster  and  more  economical 
way  of  substantially  augmenting  our  ocean- 
borne  deterrent  would  be  (as  some  U.S.  ex- 
perts have  suggested)  to  position  them  in 
movable  surface  Installations.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  some  of  the  vessels  now 
In  th3  "mothball  fleet"  might  be  readily 
convertible  into  seaborne  missile  stations, 
thus  making  good  use  of  still  seaworthy  hulls 
whose  armament  is  obsolete  for  service  In 
the  regular  fleet,  yet  could  serve  as  a  meatmre 
of   self-defense   for  the   converted   units. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  (such  as  the  group  called 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  through  Law) 
who  have  actively  opposed  most  other  pro- 
posals for  strengthemng  our  strategic  de- 
terrent forces  are  backing  full  funding  of 
research  and  development  for  ULMS  (Under- 
water liongrange  Missile  System).  Desirable 
as  that  system  might  turn  out  to  be.  It  is 
long  range  In  more  vrays  than  just  one.  Now 
only  in  research  and  development,  it  will  be 
several  years  before  ULMS  could  possibly  go 
Into  production  and  deployment.  There  is 
need  for  increasing  our  actxial  strategic  de- 
terrence now!  For  the  interim,  until  ULMS 
or  something  better  becomes  a  fact,  it  would 
be  relatively  inexpensive  to  position  on  sur- 
face vessels  the  Poseidon,  which  is  already  in 
production  for  submarine  deployment.  Also 
available  are  stlU-servlceable  Polaris  missiles, 
as  they  are  replaced  by  Poeeldon  in  our 
submarines. 

BATTLE  or  THK  Bxmorr 
There  Is  urgent  need  for  strengthening  the 
full  spectrtim  of  our  defense-deterrent  forces. 
Budget&ry  limitations  Imposed  by  the  pres- 
ent Congress  are  one  of  the  biggest  handi- 
caps— especially  since  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  not  really  asked  for  all  that  is 
needed  in  the  first  place.  On  top  of  that,  a 
well-orchestrated  "Anti-Defense  Lobby"  is 
clamoring  for  still  further  cuts. 

But  even  given  an  adequate  budget,  there 
is  need  to  establish  priorities  as  to  which 
elements  of  military  power  should  be  refur- 
bished first.  Limitations  of  manpower  and 
material  resources  keep  us  from  doing  all 
necessary  things  at  once.  "Hie  largest  share 
(34.66%)  of  the  Fiscal  Tear  1973  defense 
budget  has  been  allotted  to  the  Navy;  a 
proper  selection  but  still  far  short  (as  the 
other  services  are  also  short)  of  the  needs  to 
really  do  the  job. 

Apart  from  its  potentially  greater  con- 
tribution to  strategic  deterrence,  seapower  in 
Its  own  right  is.  If  anything,  more  vital  to 
national  security  and  international  eminence 
of  a  nation  today.  In  the  mlasUe  age,  than  it 
was  in  the  days  long  ago  when  "Britannia 
ruled  the  waves".  The  prospects  for  peace 
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with  freedom  anywhere  in  the  world  are  de- 
pendent upon  mfc<ntA<ning  Precdom  of  the 
Seas. 

And  Fteedom  ot  the  Seas — to  non-aggres- 
sive military  deployment  as  well  as  com- 
mercial shipping — depends  In  the  Wt»»i 
analysis  upon  ths  existence  of  sufficient 
seapower  \mder  the  flags  of  non-aggressive 
nations  to  keep  them  free.  For  in  keeping 
with  the  overaU  imperialist  alms  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  continuing  buildup  of 
their  already  powerful  fleet  is  clearly  aimed 
beyond  what  Is  required  to  secure  legitimate 
freedoms  to  themselves — toward  the  further 
end  of  denying  those  freedoms  to  us. 

Even  the  most  fervent  advocates  of  fur- 
ther cuts  In  the  defense  budget  usiially  Insist 
that  they  are  for  whatever  is  really  essential 
to  our  national  security,  and  against  only 
"wasteful"  spending.  Some  of  them  seem  to 
resent  being  referred  to  as  "anti-defense". 

As  evidenced  by  Jane's  current  edition  of 
Fighting  Ships,  and  other  reliable  sources, 
the  still-growing  Soviet  Navy  constitutes  a 
clear  and  present  threat  to  national  security. 
How  these  defense  budget  slashers  respond 
to  that  threat,  and  to  requests  for  fvmds  to 
prudently  refurbish  our  own  Naval  Forces  to 
cope  with  it,  should  be  a  conclusive  Indicator 
as  to  whether  they  are  really  against  only 
wasteful  spending  or  are  outright  anti- 
defense. 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES  SUPPORT 
NONSMOKERS  RELIEP  ACT 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  ruixiDA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  IUa>RESENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
support  continues  to  grow  for  H.R.  4776, 
my  Nonsmokers  Relief  Act  which  would 
provide  separate  areas  for  nonsmokers 
on  planes,  trains,  and  buses.  Since  I  in- 
troduced this  bill  on  February  22,  over- 
whelming re9>onses  have  come  to  my  of- 
fice from  the  industries  affected  as  well 
as  from  thousands  of  concerned  non- 
smokers.  American  Airlines,  one  of  the 
Nation's  major  air  carriers,  is  the  latest 
organization  to  embrace  this  measure. 
Trans  World  Airways  and  United  Air- 
lines already  have  expressed  support  and 
volimtary  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  HH.  4776. 

Pew  people  enjoy  tobacco  smoke  blown 
in  their  faces  as  evidenced  by  a  recent 
survey  conducted  by  the  Long  Island 
Railroad.  This  report  showed  that  the 
majority  of  its  passengers,  by  a  5-to-l 
margin,  prefer  riding  in  a  nonsmoking 
car.  As  a  result  of  this  survey,  the  ndl- 
road  is  changing  from  the  current  50- 
percent  ratio  of  onoking  cars  on  each 
tram  to  a  total  two  cars  per  train. 

There  has  been  little  opposition  offered 
to  such  steps  because  most  people  realize 
that  in  confined,  close  quarters,  fugitive 
fumes  can  become  very  annoying  and 
even  nauseating — and  while  traveling  on 
public  transportation,  there  Is  no  escape 
available  to  the  nonsmoker  short  of 
lee4>lng  from  the  plane,  train,  or  bus. 

My  proposed  measure  does  not  re- 
strict smokers  from  smoking  in  public 
places  or  conveyances;  that  is,  as  It 
should  be,  an  Individual  dectsion.  It 
would,  however,  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  establish  protected 
areas  to  assure  the  rights  of  nonsmokers 
who  prefer  to  travel  aboard  airliners. 
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trains,  and  buses  without  being  choked 
by  a  cloud  of  secondhand  smoke. 

It  has  been  proven  that  the  effects  of 
prolonged  smoke  inhalation  can  cause 
many  of  the  same  effects  as  smoking  it- 
self. Why,  then,  should  these  people  who 
have  voluntarily  chosen  not  to  subject 
their  bodies  to  the  detrimental  effects  of 
smoking,  be  involimtarlly  subjected  to 
the  same  while  traveling  in  public  trans- 
portation vehicles? 

The  fact  that  the  industries  Involved 
are  aware  of  this  problem  and  are  willing 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Non- 
smokers  Relief  Act  should  be  a  mandate 
for  action  in  and  of  itself.  The  need  for 
relief  is  self-evident,  and  we  must  act 
promptly  to  provide  this  relief  to  millions 
of  American  travelers. 

Here  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues, are  the  announcements  of  Amer- 
ican Airlines  and  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road: 

New  Tork,  August  10.— American  Airlines 
has  introduced  non-smoking  areas  aboard 
every  airplane  it  files. 

Walter  J.  Rauscher,  senior  vice  president- 
passenger  marketing,  said  that  beginning 
this  week  all  of  American's  passengers  will 
be  able  to  designate  their  seat  preference  In 
either  smoking  or  non-smoking  areas. 

Previously,  American  offered  non-smoking 
sections  aboard  only  its  Boeing  747  Luxury 
Liner  and  its  DC-10  LuxuryLlner.  The  new 
poUcy  extends  the  service  to  the  airline's 
Boeing  707,  Boeing  727  and  BAC  400  Astro- 
jets. 

"Our  experience  with  the  non-smoking 
section  aboard  the  LuxuryLlner  has  shown 
that  our  passengers — both  smokers  and  non- 
smokers — apprecute  this  added  service,"  Mr. 
Rauscher  said. 

He  added  that  smoking  will  continue  to  be 
permitted  in  coach  and  first  class  lounges 
aboard  the  747  and  DC-lQ  LuxuryUners. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad,  in  respcnse  to 
msny  requests  from  its  customers,  wlU  re- 
duce the  number  of  smoking  cars  on  all  its 
trains  starting  Sunday,  August  1. 

Instead  of  the  cturent  50%  ratio  of  smok- 
ing cars  on  each  train,  a  total  of  two  cars 
will  be  assigned  to  each  train.  Smoking  will 
continue  to  be  permitted  in  all  bar  cars  and 
cars  equipped  with  portable  bar  carts. 

The  change,  according  to  URR  President 
Walter  L.  Schlager,  Jr.,  has  been  brought 
about  because  of  the  changing  habits  of  its 
customers  as  evidenced  by  the  increasing 
number  of  phone  calls  and  letters  received 
from  riders  who  object  to  the  current  ratio 
of  equal  nimiber  of  smoking  and  non-smok- 
ing cars  on  all  LIRR  trains.  Most  complain- 
ants say  there  are  too  many  smoking  cars 
and  not  enough  non-smoking  ones. 

Last  April,  as  a  result  of  these  indications, 
the  LIRR  surveyed  commuters  to  determine 
rider  preferences.  The  returns  showed  that 
the  greatest  majority  of  riders — by  a  6-1 
margin — ^would  prefer  to  ride  in  non-smok- 
ing cars. 

The  LIRR's  decision  is  also  In  line  with 
the  current  national  ijend  to  curb  smoking 
as  a  health  measure.  Recently,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Erie  Lackawanna  RaUroad  limited 
its  smoking  cars  to  two  per  train.  Some  com- 
muter lines  in  the  VS.  do  not  permit  smok- 
ing in  any  cars. 

Smoking  cars  on  LIRR  dlesel  and  older 
electric  trains  are  identified  by  "Smcridng" 
signs  at  either  end  inside  the  car.  These  cars 
will  be  located  at  the  front  and  rear  end  of 
each  train. 

Smoking  cars  on  the  new  Metropolitan 
electric  trains  will  be  located  in  the  first  and 
next  to  last  cars  on  New  Twk-bound  trains; 
and  on  the  second  and  last  cars  of  Long  Is- 
landbound  trains.  They  wlU  be  Identified  by 
"Smoking"  signs  at  either  end  inside  the  car. 
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LET  US  GET  THE  JUDGES  OUT  OF 
OUR  CLASSROOMS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  rvoBDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVBS 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  ofQce  has  been  flooded  with  letters 
from  constituents  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  judicial  order  upholding  forced  bus- 
ing. This  action  by  the  courts  denies  our 
children  the  right  to  attend  neighborhood 
schools,  and  instead,  sends  them  miles 
from  home,  in  order  to  achieve  an  ar- 
bitrary "racial  balance"  in  the  class- 
rooms. 

The  letters  come  from  people  of  all 
races,  of  all  political  ideologies,  from  all 
walks  of  life,  who  are  frustrated  by  the 
denial  of  rights  they  thought  were  guar- 
anteed to  them  as  American  citizens.  Dis- 
criminated against  because  of  race,  they 
have  appealed  to  me  as  their  Congress- 
man. Our  local  conmiimities,  with  gov- 
ernments closest  to  the  people,  are  dis- 
tressed over  the  injustices  of  massive 
forced  busing.  The  Suncoast  League  of 
Municipalities,  comprising  the  local  gov- 
ernments in  my  district,  on  August  14 
adopted  the  following  motion: 

Motion  by  Mayor  Julian  Rant  of  Treaaure 
Island  tbat  this  league  shall  go  on  record  as 
opposing  forced  school  busing  and  advise 
Congressman  Young  of  our  support  In  his 
efforts  for  a  constitutional  amendment  In 
Congress  in  this  respect;  seconded  by  H. 
Hanke,  councilman  of  Madeira  Beach;  which 
motion  passed  unanimously. 

The    city    of    St.    Petersburg    Beach 
spelled  out  the  community's  grave  con- 
cern on  August  17  with  this  resolution: 
Resoltttion  No.  349 — Rx:  Opposttion  of  Cm- 

ZXN8  to   Distant  Ckoss-Busimo  or  Stu- 
dents 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
St.  Petersburg  Beach,  Pinellas  County,  Flor- 
ida, In  special  meeting  assembled  on  August 
17,  1971,  resolves  as  follows: 

Whereas,  a  majority  of  the  residents  of  St. 
Petersburg  Beach,  Florida  have  expressed  op- 
position to  cross-busing  of  students,  and 

Whereas,  forced  busing  to  accomplish  de- 
segregation of  schools  wUl  impose  periods  of 
Inconvenience  and  deprivation  upon  students 
and  their  families,  and 

Whereas,  busing  requires  expenditures 
which  will  either  cause  increases  In  taxa- 
tion or  will  lessen  the  fluids  available  for 
educational  purposes  and  which.  In  either 
case,  will  cause  undue  hardship  upon  the 
dtlaens  of  this  City,  and 

Whereas,  the  children  of  this  community 
will  be  exposed  to  greater  vehicular  dangers, 
and 

Whereas,  removing  cliUdren  from  neigh- 
borhood schools  will  remove  them  from  pa- 
rental attention  In  the  event  of  Illness,  dis- 
aster and  other  emergency  situations,  and 

Whereas,  long  distant  croes-buslng  deprives 
the  students  from  entering  into  extra-cur- 
ricular school  activities;  an  Important  part  of 
the  educational  process,  and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  St.  Petersburg 
Beach  are  neither  complacent  nor  oblivious 
to  the  necessity  for  desegregation,  but  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  Is  being  penalized 
by  forced  busing  to  assuage  the  political 
preasuree  of  the  minority; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  City 
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of  St.  Petersburg  Beach  feels  that  the  fore-  • 
going  expressions  constitute  the  beliefs  of 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  <?i^  of  St. 
Petersburg  Beach  and  that  thereup«i,  the 
City  of  St.  Petersburg  Beach  endorses  md  ap- 
proves such  beliefs  In  an  effort  to  ^event 
distant  cross-busing  of  students  lo  all  areas 
of  Pinellas  County,  Florida. 

The  City  of  St.  Petersburg  Beach  does  fur- 
ther resolve  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Parents  Against  Forced  Bus- 
ing Officials;  Pinellas  County  Board  of  County 
Commissioners;  Pinellas  County  Board  of 
Public  Instruction;  The  Honorable  Floyd 
Christian,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  the  State  of  Florida;  The  Honorable 
Reubln  Askew,  Oovemor  of  the  State  of 
Florida;  The  Honorable  C.  W.  "BUI"  Young, 
United  States  Representative;  The  Honor- 
able Edward  J.  Qumey,  United  States  Sena- 
tor; President  Richard  M.  Nixon;  The  Honor- 
able Joseph  P.  Lleb,  Chief  Judge.  United 
States  District  Court,  Middle  District  of 
Florida,  and  the  Honorable  Claude  Kirk,  for- 
mer Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Commissioner  McKenney  offered  the  fore- 
going Resolution  and  moved  Its  adoption, 
which  was  seconded  by  Commissioner  Rlght- 
myer.  and  upon  roll  call  the  vote  was  as 
follows : 

Ayes:  Mlsoner,  McKenney,  Bowles,  Rlgbt- 
myer  and  Kleslus 

Nays:  None 

Absent  or  Abstaining :  None 

Resolved  and  done,  this  17th  day  of  August, 
1971,  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
City  of  St.  Peterburg  Beach.  Pinellas  County. 
Florida. 

We  as  Congressmen  must  be  aware  of 
the  Impact  this  order  is  having  on  the 
people  we  represent.  Children  have  to 
spend  long  hours  in  close,  cha£Qng  quar- 
ters being  transported  to  and  from 
schools — hours  that  have  been  tradi- 
tionally spent  participating  In  scouting, 
school  clubs,  athletics,  and  other  extra- 
curricular activities.  These  additional 
hours  <m  the  road  and  away  from  the 
family  circle  cause  parents  untold  anx- 
iety and  dismay.  These  unjust  hard- 
ships, which  heretofore  have  been  ig- 
nored by  those  In  a  position  to  remedy 
them,  are  now  a  grim  reality  to  those 
caught  up  In  the  havoc  of  busliig.  As 
their  voice  in  Government,  we  must  con- 
sider the  circimistances  and  how  they 
will  affect  our  children  and  family  life 
in  America. 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  heard.  We  must  work  within 
the  system  to  overcome  this  imjust  rul- 
ing. For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced  a 
constitutional  amendment.  House  Joint 
Resolution  600,  which  provides  that  the 
right  of  students  to  attend  the  public 
school  nearest  their  place  of  residency 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  for  rea- 
sons of  race,  color,  national  origin,  re- 
ligion, or  sex. 

In  addition,  because  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  failed  to  act  on  this 
critically  needed  legislation,  I  have  filed 
a  discharge  petition  to  get  the  resolution 
on  the  floor  for  prompt  action.  I  urge 
my  fellow  Congressmen  to  sign  discharge 
petition  No.  6,  for  this  is  too  crucial  a 
matter  to  die  in  committee.  The  future 
of  our  children  is  far  too  important  to 
be  placed  solely  in  the  hands  of  a  capri- 
cious Federal  court.  Let  us  get  the  Judges 
out  of  our  classrooms. 
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THE  POTENTIAL  OF  WOMEN 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or  RAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention 
has  recently  been  directed  to  a  study  on 
"The  Potential  of  Women"  by  the  John- 
son O'Connor  Research  Foimdatlon  Hu- 
man Engineering  Laboratory.  The  study- 
was  written  by  Jon  J.  Durkln.  It  found 
that  in  13  measures  of  ability  between 
men  and  women,  there  was  no  discernible 
sex  difference,  while  in  eight  aptitudes 
differing  levels  of  ability  were  observed 
between  men  and  women. 

In  the  eight  areas  of  differing  ability, 
women  were  superior  in  six.  The  two  in 
which  men  excelled  were  grip — a  measiire 
of  physical  energy — and  structural  vis- 
ualization— as  measured  by  the  assembly 
of  three-dimensional  piizzles. 

As  women  were  superior  in  all  meas- 
xu-able  areas  of  skill  except  those  attri- 
butable to  biceps  size  and  the  ability  to 
assemble  puzzles,  the  r^;x)rt  wondered 
about  the  predominance  of  men  In  var- 
ious occupations  as  opposed  to  women. 

The  report  said: 

In  most  occupations.  If  positions  were  based 
solely  on  aptitudes,  men  and  women  would 
be  found  in  approximately  equal  numbers. 

I  agree  and  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  more  men  In  Congress  than 
women,  for  example.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  woman  should  not  aspire  to  any 
position,  including  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Potential  or  Women 
(By  Jon  J.  Durkln) 

Since  Its  inception  in  1922.  the  Human 
Engineering  Laboratory/Johnson  O'Connor 
Research  Foundation,  Incorporated,  has  seen 
four  men  go  through  its  program  of  aptitude 
assessment  for  every  one  woman.  Perhaps  this 
made  some  sense  thirty  to  forty  years  ago, 
since  far  fewer  women  then  may  have  con- 
templated full  time,  non-domestic  careers. 
In  the  past  decade  this  lopsided  ratio  of  4/1 
has  altered  slightly  so  that  the  actual  ratio 
now  is  more  like  3.5  men  to  each  woman. 
However,  beginning  with  the  Second  World 
War  (when  women  Inundated  the  entire  la- 
bor market)  enormous  changes  have  taken 
place  regarding  the  occupational  Importance 
and  aspirations  of  women.  In  1970,  forty-four 
per  cent  (44%)  of  all  adult  women  were  em- 
ployed outside  the  home.  In  other  words,  the 
ratio  of  men  to  women  in  work  Is  nearly  2/1. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Labor  this 
trend  will  deffnitely  continue  through  the 
foreseeable  future. 

The  job  of  the  Human  Engineering  Labora- 
tory/Johnson O'Connor  Research  Founda- 
tion, Incorporated,  is  the  discovery  and  accu- 
rate measurement  of  Inherent  aptitudes  and 
the  measurement  and  teaching  of  acquired 
knowledge.  When  we  look  for  differences  in 
level  of  measured  ability  between  men  and 
women  we  find  the  following  facts. 

I.    THOSE  APTTTUDES  WHICH  SHOW  NO  DIS- 
CERNIBLE SEX  DirFERENCES 

1.  Analytical  Reasoning, 
a.  Eyedness. 

3.  Foresight.  • 

4.  Inductive  Reasoning. 
6.  Memory  for  Design. 
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6.  Number  Memory. 

7.  Objective  Peraonallty. 

8.  Subjective  Peraonallty. 

9.  Pitch  DUorimlnatlon. 

10.  Rhythm  Memory. 

11.  Timbre  Discrimination. 

12.  Tonal  Memory. 

13.  Tweezer  Dexterity. 

n.   THOSE  AFTITUSES  WHICH  DO  SHOW  A 
BEX  ODTSENCB 

1.  Finger  Dexterity — used  In  aJl  manner  of 
activities  Involving  deft  digital  manipula- 
tions (handling,  demonstrating,  assembling) . 
At  the  50th  percentUe,  17  year  old  men  fill 
77  holes  In  a  pegboard,  17  year  old  women 
complete  82.  Women  excel  in  Finger  Dex- 
terity. 

2.  Oraphorla — Originally  termed  account- 
ing aptitude,  this  work-sample  measures 
clerical  speed  and  efficiency  (accounting,  au- 
diting, statistics,  actuarial  work).  A  17  year 
old  boy  at  the  50tb  percentile  Ukes  7.20 
minutes  to  complete  this  worksample,  a  17 
year  old  girl  completes  It  In  6.48  minutes. 
Women  excel  in  Oraphorla. 

3.  Ideaphorla — a  measure  of  rate  of  flow 
of  Ideas  used  in  activities  involving  persua- 
sion and  verbal  fluency  (sales,  teaching,  writ- 
ing, advertising).  At  the  60th  percentUe,  a 
17  year  old  boy  writes  287  words  in  10  min- 
utes, whereas  a  female  peer  writes  290. 
Women  excel  in  Ideaphorla. 

4.  Observation — This  worksample  measures 
one's  ability  to  perceive  small  changes,  alter- 
ations, in  physical  detaUs  and  is  used  In 
activities  involving  cloae  visual  inspection 
(Insurance  adjustment,  police  work,  factory 
inspection).  At  the  60th  percentile  a  17  year 
old  male  amasses  86  points,  a  female  gets  88 
Women  excel  in  Observation. 

6.  Sllograms — measures  the  ability  to  easily 
form  associations  between  known  and  un- 
known words.  A  measvire  of  a  memory  most 
useful  in  acquisition  of  languages  and  pro- 
fessional terminology  (chemistry,  medicine, 
law).  At  the  60th  percentUe,  a  17  year  old 
boy  remembers  27  words  out  of  80,  a  girl 
remembers  36.  Women  excel  In  Sllograms. 

6.  Abstract  Visualization — the  theoretical 
complement  of  Structural  Visualization,  this 
aptitude  Is  not  measured  directly  but  is  in- 
ferred from  the  absence  of  Structure.  Found 
in  banking,  management,  politics,  writing 
and  sundry  non-technical  professions.  76% 
of  women  possess  abetrust  visualization, 
whereas  oiUy  60%  of  men  do. 

7.  Crip — a  measure  of  physical  energy, 
useful  in  those  activities  requiring  large 
amounts  a€  muscular  exertion  (construction 
worker,  athlete,  weight  lifter).  At  the  60th 
percentile,  a  17  year  old  woman  exerts  90 
kilograms  pressure,  a  17  year  old  boy  exerts 
144.  Men  excel  In  grip. 

8.  Structural  Visualization — measured  by 
worksamples  involving  rapid  assembly  of 
three  dimensional  puzzles,  this  aptitude 
seems  central  to  the  tecbnlcal/sclentlflc  pro- 
fessions (engineering,  architecture,  surgery, 
mechanics,  building) .  At  the  60th  percentUe 
a  17  year  old  boy  completes  the  worksainples 
in  1.76  minutes,  a  17  year  old  girl  in  2.76  min- 
utes. Men  excel  in  Structural  Visualization. 

We  can  find  no  discernible  difference  be- 
tween men  and  women  in  acquired  knowl- 
edge as  measured  by  tests  of  ipngiigh  Vocabu- 
lary. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Out  of  the  22  apUtude  and  knowledge 
areas  measured  above,  there  Is  no  sex  dif- 
ference in  14;  women  excel  In  6;  men  excel 
in  2.  We  oould  speculate  endlessly  as  to  the 
reasons  for  these  slmUarlties  and  variances 
but  th&t  would  obscure  the  point  of  this 
article.  The  point  to  be  made  is  a  simple 
one.  There  Is  no  field  which  can,  with  abso- 
lute assurance,  claim  to  be  the  exclusive  do- 
main of  either  sex.  Men  will  predominate  to 
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some  degree  In  those  fields  requiring  Qrlp 
and  Structural  Visualization;  w<xnen  In 
those  which  call  upon  Oraphorla,  Dexterity, 
Ideaphorla,  Observation,  SUograms,  and  Ab- 
stract vttuallzation.  In  other  fields  there 
ought  to  be  no  favoritism.  Neither  a  girl 
nor  a  boy  ought  to  peremptortly  dismiss  from 
consideration  any  endeavor  solely  because  it 
has  been  the  preserve  of  the  opposite  sex. 

People  come  to  us  primarily  to  gain  In- 
formation about  themselves  which  they  can 
use  in  developing  a  full,  satisfying,  and  suc- 
cessful life.  It  has  been  the  general  observa- 
tion of  the  staff  that  most  women  seem  timid 
in  their  search  for  a  lifestyle.  Rather  than 
aspiring  to  law,  they  aim  for  law  clerk, 
architectural  assistant  rather  than  archi- 
tect; private  secretary  rather  than  corpora- 
tion president.  In  a  word,  subordinate  po- 
sitions. 

We  can  find  no  substantiation  for  this 
timidity  in  measured  ability.  Many  women 
claim,  since  they  expect  to  marry  and  raise 
chUdren,  that  they  need  not  be  so  serious  in 
making  a  vocational  choice  as  does  a  man. 
This,  we  feel,  is  a  short-sighted  viewpoint, 
and  one  which  can  prove  to  be  ultimately 
quite  detrimental  to  the  individual  woman 
who  chooses  it.  When  children  are  grown  and 
no  longer  a  maternal  responsibility  many 
women  find  themselves  experiencing  increas- 
ing ennui  and  frustration  with  the  dimin- 
ished role  as  keeper  of  an  empty  bouse.  This 
Is  not  a  pleasant  prospect  to  anticipate  or 
experience.  It  can  lead  to  marital  and  emo- 
tional difficulties,  degrading  everyone,  bene- 
fiting no  one. 

We  \irge  that  women  take  their  lives  as 
seriously  as  any  human  being  ought  to,  and 
prepare  for  a  vocation,  a  life's  work,  which 
will  continually  challenge  all  their  abUlUes 
and  knowledge;  a  vocation  which  wUl  be 
harmonious  with  self -development  and  con- 
tinual personal  growth.  We  say  "be  a  doctor 
instead  of  a  nurse  if  such  Is  your  aptitude 
and  desire".  We  say  "grow  and  enjoy  life  as 
an  independent  individual  not  simply  as  a 
satellite  dependent  upon  a  larger  planet". 
Oet  the  experience,  education,  and  fortitude 
necessary  for  a  large  life.  Do  not  allow  your 
freedom  of  choice  to  be  diminished  by  weU- 
meant,  but  meretricious  advice. 

The  present  period  is  monimientally  crit- 
ical to  the  future  of  all  mankind  and  we  feel 
that  It  Is  the  responslbUlty  of  each  person  to 
do  what  they  can  to  ensure  the  continued 
positive  growth  of  the  human  race.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  women,  through 
full  and  unfettered  realization  of  their  po- 
tential coiild  do  much  to  further  this  end. 
Our  society,  perhaps  the  most  heavUy 
industrialized  one  in  history,  places  a  pre- 
mium on  the  expert  use  of  structural  visual- 
ization. This  aptitude,  the  gift  for  three- 
dimensional  thinking,  underlies  successful 
performance  In  the  physical  sciences,  medi- 
cine, all  forms  of  real  engineering,  architec- 
ture, city  planning,  buUding,  mechanics,  etc. 
Fewer  women  than  men  possess  this 
aptitude.  Tlie  exact  figures  are  one  woman 
in  four,  one  man  in  two.  However,  none  of 
the  above  mentioned  professions  are  26% 
female  in  population.  This  Is  a  case  of  cul- 
tural bias.  Parents  treat  boys  and  gtrls 
differently  from  birth.  It's  a  rare  parent  who 
wUl  give  their  daughter  an  erector  set  or 
carpentry  tool  which  are  delightful  presents 
for  a  youngster  who  is  high  In  structure  as 
V4  of  girls  are.  At  best,  a  high  structure  girl 
may  exercise  her  aptitude  through  dress- 
making. Jigsaw  puzzle  assembly,  or  un- 
authorized use  of  her  brother's  toys.  It  seems 
to  be  a  case  of  the  few  being  made  to  suffer 
for  the  characteristics  of  the  many. 

Another  example  can  be  seen  in  the  field 
of  management.  The  aptitudes  which  seem 
to  underlie  successful  management  are:  Ob- 
jective  Personality,   Abstract   Visualization, 
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and  high  English  Vocabulary.  Equal  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  possess  objective 
personality  and  high  vocabulary.  More  wom- 
en have  abstract  visualization  than  men. 
The  ratios  are  three  women  in  four,  one 
man  in  two.  Theoretically  at  least,  there 
ought  to  be  more  women  in  management 
than  men.  However,  in  reality,  this  is  defi- 
nitely not  the  case.  Even  the  most  cursory 
perusal  of  most  companies  will  reveal  few,  if 
any,  women  in  higher  management  posi- 
tions. 

In  most  occupations,  if  positions  were 
based  solely  on  aptitudes,  men  and  women 
would  be  foimd  in  approximately  equal 
numbers.  This  is  not  how  things  actually  are. 
Women  are  encouraged,  both  overtly  and 
coverUy,  to  seek  lesser  positions  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  many  of  which,  when  examined 
closely  are  found  to  be  based  on  biased  and 
furious  information.  In  other  societies,  this 
type  of  bias  is  not  so  obviously  operative. 
One  U  reminded  that  the  first  woman  astro- 
naut, who  orbited  the  earth  several  years  ago, 
was  not  an  American.  The  prime  ministers  of 
India.  Israel  and  Ceylon  are  not  men.  These 
are  facts.  The  Johnson  O'Connor  Research 
Foimdatlon  respects  facts  whatever  they  may 
be.  Since  in  the  course  of  virtually  fifty 
years  of  research  it  has  found  no  facts  which 
substantiate  the  great  discrepancy  between 
women's  potential  and  their  actual  accom- 
plishment it  feels  bound  to  present  these 
facts  to  the  wortd.  If  it  leads  to  a  greater 
development  of  abUity  on  the  part  of  aU 
people,  then  our  job  will  be  done 


REUEP  TO  THE  WORKINQMAN 

HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or   NEW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  I^ieeker.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  ease  the  Inequitable 
payroll  tax  burden  borne  by  American 
wage  earners.  By  making  up  to  $200  of 
these  taxes  deductible  from  Federal  In- 
come taxation,  the  low-  and  middle-In- 
come worker  wlU  get  the  break  he  needs 
so  desperately. 

Those  with  higher  incomes  win  benefit, 
too,  although  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  net 
result  is  that  the  unfairly  regressive  pay- 
roll tax  will  be  made  more  just. 

All  of  us  realize  that  taxes  in  general 
are  becoming  more  and  more  burden- 
some as  they  take  up  more  and  more  of 
every  family's  budget.  The  situation  Is 
made  intolerable  as  prices  continue  to 
soar,  and  what  is  more  apalling,  the  tre- 
mendous tax  burden  is  not  even  distrib- 
uted evenly.  The  second  largest  source 
of  Federal  revenue,  the  payroU  tax,  is 
levied  with  no  regard  to  the  taxpayers' 
dependants,  nor  any  other  deductible 
factor. 

■niere  Is  a  myth  that  payroll  taxes 
comprise  a  system  of  saving  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  truth  is  that  these  funds  are 
used  to  finance  current  expenses  of  the 
social  security  system.  Thus,  this  Is  not 
a  savings  sltuatlcm — It  Is  deflnltdy  a  tax, 
and  it  Is  unfair  to  expect  taxpayers  to 
put  up  with  a  Federal  tax  retaxed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Under  H.R.  1,  social  security  payroll 
ttoces  will  rise  from  the  present  5.2  level 
to  7.4  percent  by  1977.  Next  year,  the 
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wage  base  wlU  riae  from  $7,800  to  $10,200. 
Therefore,  a  man  who  makes  a  IltUe  less 
than  $200  a  week  will  find  his  pasrments 
rising  from  $405  to  $765  per  year. 

This  state  of  affairs  alone  is  d^lor- 
atde — but  worse,  the  payroll  tax  is  not 
egiiltable.  A  wage  earner  who  makes 
$25,000  per  year  Is  taxed  the  same 
amount  as  one  making  $10,000,  and  he 
or  she  receives  the  same  benefits  upon 
retirement.  Today  more  than  20  percent 
of  all  employees  earn  more  than  the  $10,- 
200  limit  and  are  never  taxed  on  the 
siuplus  sunount. 

My  bill,  in  making  payroll  taxes  up  to 
$200  deductible  from  Federal  income  tax- 
ation, is  one  way  Congress  can  act  to  be- 
gin to  rectify  regressive  taxes,  and  come 
to  the  aid  of  millions  of  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers. 


PREMATURE  ULMS  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MnrNXsoTA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REFR£SENTATIVX8 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August 
1971  issue  of  the  Armed  Forces  Journal 
carries  an  item  which  reinforces  my  be- 
lief that  we  should  go  slow  with  advanced 
develcHsment  work  on  the  imdersea  long- 
range  missile  system — UTjMS.  The  Jour- 
nal article  "  'Expanded  Poseidon'  Clouds 
ULMS  Picture"  by  James  D.  Hessman 
and  Benjamin  F.  Schemmer,  indicates 
that  a  three-stage  Poseidon  missile  could 
jrield  a  longer  range  and  be  fitted  on  ex- 
isting boats.  And  the  authors  ask  three 
questions  which  proponents  of  "full  speed 
ahead"  for  ULMS  must  answer: 

If,  aa  the  Navy  repeatedly  said  In  making 
the  case  for  the  Polarla/Poseldon  program. 
U.S.  nuclear  missile  submarines  are  already 
"relatively  Invulnerable,'  wby  is  ULMS 
needed? 

If  there  Is  a  genuine  need  for  more  sea 
room,  wouldn't  KXPO.  at  a  much  lower  cost, 
provide  enough  of  It  to  make  a  compromise 
acceptable? 

If  Polarls/Poseldon  Is  as  advertised,  a 
'second  strike'  weapon,  why  does  It  have  to 
be  positioned  In  an  Immediate,  'first  strike' 
posture?  Could  it  not  be  deployed  at  greater 
range  and  ordered  Into  launch  position  only 
If  and  when  needed? 

The  Armed  Forces  Journal  story  con- 
tains several  minor  errors  which  should 
be  corrected  for  the  record.  The  distin- 
guished author  of  the  report  on  ULMS 
circulated  by  Members  of  Ccmgress  for 
Peace  Through  Law — MCPL— Csaio 
HosMBt.  is  a  Republican.  And  the  papers 
circulated  by  the  military  spending  com- 
mittee of  MCPL  are  not  endorsed  either 
by  that  committee  or  by  MCPL.  They  are 
issued  to  stimulate  thinking  and  discus- 
sion ou  important  defense  issues  and  rep- 
resent the  views  of  the  authors.  The 
papers  are  circulated  to  MCPL  members 
and  other  interested  parties  for  their  use 
and  endorsement,  if  desired. 

Finally,  the  gentleman  from  Wlscon- 
In,  Senator  PsoziaKi,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Representative 
Red,  are  chairman  and  vice  chairman, 
req)ectlvely,  of  the  Military  Spending 
Committee.  MCPL  is  presently  chaired 
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by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon.  Senator 
Hattisld. 
The  article  follows : 

"KXPAMDED  POSmMM"  CU3XJVB  ULMS 

Pic'ruKX 

(By  James  D.  Hessman  and  Benjamin 
F.   Schemmer) 

The  Navy's  proposed  new  Undersea  Long- 
Range  Missile  System  (ULMS)  may  be  up- 
staged by  an  Improved,  longer  range  Posei- 
don mlBsUe  program  as  a  result  of  a  recent 
Pentagon  review  of  strategic  force  options. 

ironically,  the  Defense  Department  re- 
view— In  the  form  of  a  DCP  (Development 
Concept  Paper)  setting  out  various  ULMS- 
Poaeldm  options — has  been  sent  to  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  David  Packard  for  deci- 
sion Just  as  ULMS  got  a  strong  boost  from 
one  unlikely  source,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  through  Law.  Headed  by 
Senator  WUllam  Prozmlre  (D-Wla)  and 
Representative  Ogden  Held  (D-NT),  MCPL 
nivmally  Is  skeptical  of  the  Pentagon's  pro- 
posed new  weapons  systems. 

ULMS  was  conceived  as  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  the  Navy-advocated  "blue  water  op- 
tion," which  postulates  putting  more  of  the 
nation's  strategic  offensive  force  at  sea  In 
fast,  nuclear-powered  submarines.  Lost  In 
the  vastness  of  the  ocean's  depths,  ULMS 
(and  Polarls-Poeeldon)  advocates  say,  the 
UJ3.  deterrent  would  be  ••virtually  Invulner- 
able." 

The  ULMS  mlssUe  would  have  a  range  of 
over  6,000  mUes,  thus  permitting  any  target 
on  earth  to  be  hit  from  boats  stationed  ran- 
domly in  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters — the 
longer  range  would  permit  ULMS  boats  to 
operate  from  S5-mllllon  square  mUes  of 
ocean,  rather  than  the  S^-mllUon  square 
miles  avaUable  to  Poseidon,  and  enormoxialy 
conq>llcate  Soviet  ASW  surveiUance  and  de- 
tection effects.  (JCS  Chairman  Admiral 
Thomas  H.  Moorer  told  Congress  in  FY  71 
hearings  that  "We  feel  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  nation  to  cover  that  much  area 
with  ASW  forces." 

ULMS'  longer  range,  combined  with  the 
higher  submerged  speeds  of  the  new  ULMS' 
sub,  would  pose  such  a  formidable  detec- 
tion task  that  MCPL  calls  ULMS  "A  sea- 
based  deterrent  .  .  .  able  to  deter  any  ag- 
gressor. .  .  . 

'•Of  all  the  strategic  weapons  now  being 
discussed  for  possible  deployment,"  MCPL 
says  In  its  ULMS  report  (prepared  by  Dem- 
ocraUc  Representative  Craig  Hosmer  of  Cal- 
ifornia, a  rear  admiral  in  the  Naval  Reserve) , 
"only  XJLMS  offers  the  potential  of  fulfilling 
U.S.  strategic  deterrent  requirements  in  the 
decades  ahead.  We  should  therefore  encour- 
age full  steam  ahead  on  ULMS  develop- 
ment." 

COSTS   AND   aiSKB 

Nothwlthstandlng  the  MCPL  endorsement, 
there  are  those — In  the  Services,  In  OSD,  and 
In  Congres»— who  believe  the  additional 
capabUiUes  provided  by  X7LMS  are  not  worth 
what  the  system  wUl  coat.  OSD  officials  say 
"total  program"  costs  for  Poseidon  were  esti- 
Dn*ted  as  of  31  December  1970  at  t5.113-mU- 
Uon — 18%  above  the  M.S-bUllon  "planned 
cost  at  current  quantity." 

Estimated  cost  of  "the  entire  ULMS  sys- 
tem (26  ships,  each  with  24  mlssUes],  plus 
10  years  of  operation,"  according  to  MCPL, 
wiU  be  "about  $lS-bllllon."  Some  $llO-mll- 
llon  for  ULMS  R*D  is  requested  in  the  FT 
72  DoD  budget— •10-mllllon  was  appropri- 
ated In  FY  70,  and-#44-mUllon  in  FY  71. 

Other  sources  say  the  "total -program-plus- 
10-years"  cost  for  ULMS  will  be  closer  to  $35- 
bllllon,  and  suggest  that,  whichever  figtire  is 
comet,  the  money  might  be  better  spent  by 
further  upgrading  of  PolarU/PoMldon  at 
much  lower  cost  and  using  the  "savings"  for 
other  urgent  hardware  needs  such  as  the  B-1 
bomber  (for  the  AF),  a  famUy  of  anti-tank 
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weapons  (for  the  Army),  and  more  surface 
"sea-control"  ships  (for  the  Navy). 

ULMS  critics  (who  are  more  critical  of 
the  program's  budget  than  of  the  missUe  sys- 
tem itself)  also  point  out  that  UL8  repre- 
sents a  considerable  advance  over  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  art  in  undersea  technology 
and  hence  entails  more  technical  risks  than 
an  upgraded  and  almost  '•off-the-shelf" 
Poseidon 

It  seems  significant  in  some  quarters, 
therefore,  that  one  option  which  Navy/ 
ora>B*B  officials  have  asked  Secretary  Pack- 
ard to  consider  in  the  ULMS/Poseldon  DCP 
is  an  "Expanded  Poeeldon"  program,  other- 
wise known  as  EXPO  features  a  longer  range 
and  "Improved"  Poseidon  missile,  would  have 
three  Instead  of  two  stages,  and — an  Import- 
ant economic  consideration — ^would  fit  on 
Polaris  boats  now  being  retrofitted  as  carriers 
for  the  larger  Poseidon  mlssUes.  (DoD's  cur- 
rent plan  is  to  fit  out  31  of  the  41 -ship 
Polaris  fleet  as  Poseldon-la\inchlng  subs.) 

Poseidon  reportedly  can  carry  up  to  10  In- 
dependently targeted  warheads,  whereas 
Polaris  Is  believed  to  carry  only  three — not 
Independently  aimed.  Poseidon  also  has  a 
longer  range — from  2,700  to  3,000  mUes,  ac- 
cordlnc  to  one  reliable  source. 

ODDRAE  sources  told  The  JOXntNAL  the 
ULMS/XZPO  options  are  not  an  "either/or 
proposition"  but  are  considered  complemen- 
tary— "EXPO  would  be  for  the  short  run, 
ULMS  for  the  long  run."  But  under  ciurent 
budget  restraints,  ULMS  proponents  fear,  a 
go-ahead  for  EXPO  probably  would  mean,  at 
best,  a  delay  or  stretchout  for  XTLMS  or,  at 
worst,  an  eventual  scrub  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram. 

The  EXPO  "threat"  to  ULBAS — ^If  it  can  be 
caUed  that  presumably  would  meet  with 
monolithic  Navy  opposition,  but  such  ap- 
parently has  not  been  the  case.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr,  Is 
reported  not  to  be  as  enthused  over  xn^MS, 
and  thus  not  as  opposed  to  the  EXPO  op- 
tion, as  most  Navymen  woiild  expect.  His 
reasoning  may  be  that  the  huge  funding  lev- 
els required  for  a  new  fleet  of  ULMS  subma- 
rines and  missiles  eventua^y  would  come  out 
of  the  Navy's  own  ••hldil" — at  a  time  when  he 
is  already  pressing  hard  for  congressional 
support  of  more  money  for  ship  moderniza- 
tion and  the  higher  pay  and  personnel  bene- 
fits needed  if  the  Navy  is  going  to  lick  Its 
critical  retention  problems. 

Army  and  AF  officials  also  are  concerned 
that  a  green  light  for  ULMS  could  lead  to 
eventtial  abandonment  of  the  current  triad 
concept  (bombers,  sea-based  mlssUes,  and 
land-based  mlBsUes>  in  favor  of  the  so-caUed 
"maritime  strategy"  advocated  by  former 
Hew  York  Timet  Military  Editor  Hanson 
Baldwin  (an  AimapoUs  graduate)  and  now 
apparently  also  favored  by  MCPL. 

Current  06D  policy  also  favors  a  continu- 
ation of  triad  rather  than,  in  the  words  of 
one  source,  "putting  aU  our  eggs  In  one 
basket."  Technical  experts  still  are  not  con- 
vinced, apparently,  that  the  Navy  can  guar- 
antee secure  (the  word  "secure"  Is  always  em- 
phasized in  private  conversations)  two-way 
oommiinications  with  ULMS,  nor  do  they 
dismiss  the  poasibUlty  of  Polarls/Poseldon/ 
ULMS  ships  enroute  to  station  being  trailed 
by  Soviet  ASW  detection  systems,  active  or 
passive. 

Triad  proponents  also  have  been  asking 
thsse  questions,  JOURNAL  sources  say,  dur- 
ing the  closed-door  hard -bargaining  sessions 
where  VS.  Defense  p611cy  is  made: 

If,  as  the  Navy  repeatedly  said  In  making 
the  case  for  the  Polarls/Poseldon  program, 
VS.  nuclear  missile  submarines  are  already 
"relatively  Invulnerable,"  why  is  ULMS 
needed? 

If  there  is  a  genuine  need  for  more  sea 
room,  wouldn't  EXPO,  at  a  much  lower  cost, 
provide  enough  of  it  to  make  a  compromise 
acceptable? 
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If  Polarls/Poseldon  Is,  as  advertised,  a  "sec- 
ond strike"  weapon,  why  does  it  have  to  be 
positioned  in  an  Immediate,  "first  strike" 
posture?  Could  it  not  be  deployed  at  greater 
range  and  ordered  into  launch  position  only 
If  and  when  needed? 


SALE  OF  COMMERCIAL  JETS 
TO  CHILE 


HON.  HERBSAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  we  began  the  summer  recess  it  was 
announced  that  the  Expwrt-Import  Bank 
refused  to  negotiate  loans  and  lofm 
guarantees  with  the  Government  of  Chile 
in  order  that  it  may  purchase  three  com- 
mercial jets — ^two  Boeing  707's  and  one 
Boeing  727. 

I  am  most  distressed  by  this  decision 
and  believe  it  is  not  only  imwarranted 
and  ill  conceived  but  that  it  also  casts 
very  serious  doubts  over  the  previously 
annoimced  desire  of  this  administration 
to  maintain  normal  relations  with  Chile. 
As  I  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent: 

The  Ex-Im  Bank's  action  is  nothing  more 
than  a  callous  rebuff  to  Chile  and  I  am 
fearful  that  It  will  serve  to  further  strain 
our  already  troubled  relations  with  this 
Latin  American  r^ublic. 

Earlier  this  month  Dr.  Peter  T.  Knight, 
a  Latin  American  specialist  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
refusal  of  the  United  States  to  finance 
the  sale  of  the  jets  to  Chile.  Dr.  Knight's 
letter  goes  beyond  the  sale  of  three  jet 
aircraft  and,  in  a  penetrating  and  incisive 
manner,  discusses  the  broad  repercus- 
sions of  the  Export-Import  Bank's  un- 
fortunate decision.  I  Insert  Dr.  Knight's 
letter  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  urge  our  colleagues  and  admin- 
istration officials  to  pay  close  attention  to 
it: 
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[From  the  New  York  Tixaea,  Sept.  2,  1971 J 
RsFUBiMG  To  Finance  Jets  fob  Chile 
To  tfie  Editor: 

Recent  actions  by  Treasury  Department 
representatives  within  the  World  Bank  and 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
now  the  refusal  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  finance  the  sale  of  Boeing  Jet  airliners 
to  the  Chilean  national  airline  have  made 
It  clear  that  the  United  States  Intends  to  use 
both  national  and  International  financial  in- 
stitutions as  collection  agents  for  U.S.-based 
multinational  firms  whose  assets  have  been 
nationalized  without  "adequate"  compensa- 
tion. 

It  is  worthwhUe  considering  in  some  detaU 
the  refusal  to  finance  the  sale  of  Boeing  Jets 
to  Chile  as  an  example  of  the  effects  of  a 
shortsighted  view  which  equates  United 
States  Interests  with  those  of  a  few  private 
corporations. 

The  President  of  the  Exlmbank,  Henry 
Kerns,  told  the  ChUean  Ambassador  In  Wash- 
ington that  the  bank  woiUd  not  provide  $21 
mUllon  financing  for  three  Boeing  Jets  until 
Chile  made  clear  its  intentions  on  compen- 
sation for  nationalized  copper  interests  of 
three  U.S.  corporations.  It  should  be  noted 
that  negotiations  concerning  the  amount  and 
terms  of  compensation  have  not  been  com- 
pleted. 

This  action  was  taken  despite  the  Chilean 
Ambassador's  submission  of  a  virrltten  pledge 
that  Chile  wovild  assume  and  repay  the  $190 
mUllon  in  loans  that  the  Exlmbank  had  pre- 
viously made  to  the  companies  whose  ChUean 
operations  were  nationalized. 

It  is  doubtful  that  this  United  States  move 
will  have  anything  like  its  Intended  effect.  A 
strong  and  unanimous  negative  reaction  from 
the  Chilean  people,  political  parties  and  mass 
media  has  already  been  provoked.  The 
Popular  Unity  Government  of  Salvador 
Allende  and  its  opposition  have  both  de- 
nounced "aggression  against  our  national 
community,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  opposi- 
tion Christian  Deomcratlc  party  statement. 

President  Allende's  own  Socialist  party 
used  the  "unacceptable  pressure"  as  grounds 
for  urging  that  no  compensation  at  all  be 
paid  the  copper  companies,  and  pro-Govern- 
ment newspapers  have  now  published  articles 
suggesting  that  Chile  should  reconsider  the 
prompt  repayment  of  her  current  foreign  debt 
obligation,  given  the  drying  up  of  her  external 
credit  sources  caused  to  a  substantial  extent 
by  official  U.S.  Government  policy. 

Even  the  well-known  newspaper  El 
Mercuric,  which  has  opposed  the  AUende  Gov- 
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ernment  on  many  issues,  criticized  the  action 
of  the  Exlmbank  and  called  it  a  blow  against 
normal  relations  with  the  United  States. 

Uneii^>loyed  aircraft  workers  in  Seattle  will 
scarcely  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  United 
States  move  against  Chile  wlU  increase  em- 
ployment In  the  nyushln  plants  of  the  Soviet 
Union  if  Chile  is  forced  to  turn  to  the  only 
alternative  source  of  long-range  commercial 
Jet  aircraft  despite  its  declared  preference  for 
Boeings. 

The  political  effect  of  the  Exlmbank  action 
in  ChUe  is  likely  to  be  to  force  President 
AUende  to  take  a  more  anti-U.S.  stand  on  all 
fronts  in  spite  of  his  oft-stated  desire  to 
maintain  cordial  relations  with  this  country. 

Elsewhere  in  Latin  America  those  who 
assert  that  United  States  foreign  policy  is 
determined  by  the  Interests  of  a  few  United 
States-based  companies  with  Latin-American 
Investments  In  extractive  industries  will  have 
dramatic  new  evidence  to  support  their  views. 

Ironically  enough,  it  is  probably  these  very 
companies  that  wUl  be  most  Injured  by  the 
growing  reaction  to  the  United  SUtes  policy 
of  financial  retaliation  for  real  or  imagined 
vrrongs  to  Individual  companies. 

P»rni  T.  Knight. 

Washincton,  August  17,  1971. 


PERSONAL  AND  REAL  PROPERTY 
DONATED  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  our  educational 
and  health  institutions,  and  more  lately 
the  Civil  Defense  organl&tions  of  the 
United  States  have  received  indispen- 
sable aid  through  the  use  of  personal  and 
real  property  donated  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  donated  property  has 
been  property  which  is  surplus  to  all  Fed- 
eral Government  needs.  The  following 
table  shows  by  States  that  the  donations 
from  1946  through  June  30,  1970, 
amounted  to  $7,458  billion  of  which  $6.1 
billion  was  personal  and  $1.3  billion  real 
property. 


TABLE  l.-DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY  MADE  AVAILABLE  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  CIVIL  DEFENSE  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  REAL  PROPERTY 
DISPOSED  OF  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS,  1946  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1970  (ACQUISITION  COST) 

Personal  property  Red  property 


States 


PersoMl  property  Real  property 


ToUl 


Total J6, 119, 487, 455       »1, 338,  585,075        $7,458,072,530 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland..   

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


182, 

21, 

60, 

68, 

703, 

124. 

82, 

16, 

254, 

192. 

25, 

36. 

191, 

114, 

53, 

66, 

100. 

92. 

44, 

124, 

221, 

166, 

84, 

127, 

89, 

23, 

40, 


917,  314 
350,829 
174,418 
603,  452 
525. 076 
116.945 
071,822 
496,087 
016, 891 
689, 138 
038, 105 
676,284 
081, 435 
435, 010 
675, 148 
745, 095 
343, 912 
044,650 
617,  288 
746,413 
491,  079 
612.241 
543.444 
919, 143 
188,740 
550,203 
824,159 


22,013.636 

3,605,837 

9,  425, 893 

28,176,997 

76,  590, 193 

20,  494, 865 

11,872,701 

2, 970,  371 

37,413.973 

23. 943, 280 

3, 986,  407 

22,  502,  351 

34,  302,  788 

6,  564,  768 

3,894,904 

60. 208,  541 

10,955,418 

37,488,842 

4,052,896 

7,102,425 

45,338,461 

27, 834, 105 

47.293,006 

44,  514,  749 

52,891,656 

1,142,610 

17,149,687 


204,930,770 

24,956,666 

69,600,311 

96,  780, 449 

780.115.269 

144.611,810 

93,944,523 

19, 466, 458 

291,430,864 

216,632,418 

29, 024,  512 

59,178,635 

225,384,223 

120, 999,  778 

57, 570, 052 

126,953,636 

111,299,330 

129.  533, 492 

48,670,184 

131,848,838 

266, 829, 540 

194,  446, 346 

131,836,450 

172,433,892 

142,080,396 

24,692,813 

57,973,846 


States 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico , 

New  York 

North  Carolina , 

North  Dakota , 

Ohio , 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island , 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Utah... 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Guam 

American  Samoa 


Total 


»4, 

26, 
102, 

63, 
377, 
157, 

16, 
185, 
132, 

84, 
297, 

31, 
103, 

23, 
148, 
298, 
117, 

26, 
159, 
146, 

62, 
138, 

23, 

28, 

30, 


743,906 
753,411 
545,487 
748, 657 
847,449 
584,236 
412,  450 
678, 895 
742,622 
872,365 
680,513 
245, 851 
238,676 
953,545 
779,808 
714,068 
652,011 
893,082 
885,423 
160,464 
344,108 
522,956 
154,683 
186,110 
046,146 
605,892 


soo 


$14,121,888 

17,592,817" 

29,  767, 178 

133,  708, 771 

21,679,020 

2,046,200 

26,  SOO,  569 
96. 208,  530 
16, 669, 242 
25,997,227 

889,195 

10,647,U9 

5,  859, 434 

12, 769, 796 

167,  490, 029 

5.123,069 

2.  466. 167 

27,  506, 645 
41.865.992 

4. 849.  529 
2,103,484 
1.745,466 
456,234 
4,917,324 
1,865,092 
7,368 


$38, 865, 794 

26,753,411 

120,138,304 

93,515.835 

511.556,220 

179.263.256 

18,458,650 

212.179.464 

228.951.152 

101,541.607 

323.677,740 

32. 135.  046 

113.886,125 

29,812,979 

161,549,604 

466, 204, 097 

122,775,080 

29, 359, 249 

187,392,068 

188,026.456 

67,193,637 

140,626,^0 

24,900,149 

28.642,344 

34,963,470 

2,470.984 

7.  act 
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Mr.  METCALF.  hLr.  PrealdeDt,  at  first 
glance  It  might  seem  that  donations  of 
such  an  extent  would  have  filled  the  re- 
quirements of  the  eligible  Institutions 
and  that  further  donations  would  be 
unnecessary. 

While  It  Is  dlfiDcult  to  obtain  an  accu- 
rate figure  on  the  number  of  potentially 
eligible  educational,  health,  and  civil  de- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fense  imlts  In  the  United  States,  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  as  many 
as  200.000.  Thus  donations  of  personi^ 
property  amounting  to  approximately 
$400  million  In  fiscal  1970,  would  average 
only  $2,000  per  unit. 

When  we  consider  the  expanding  pop- 
ulation, tha  Increased  scope  of  our  edu- 
cational and  health  activities  in  particu- 
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lar.  it  is  evident  that  the  requlremoits 
for  personal  property  will  never  be  ful- 
filled. 

It  should  be  noted  from  table  2.  how- 
ever, that  the  Department  of  Defense 
alone  has  declared  as  surplus  from  $3 
billion  to  $8  billion  of  personal  property 
year  by  year  from  1958  through  1970. 


TABLE  2.-T0TAL  DISPOSITIONS  i  (AT  ACQUISITION  COST)  OF  DOO  SURPLUS  PERSONAL  PROPERTY,  FISCAL  YEARS  1958-70 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsl 


Fiscal  yMr- 


Utilizad  by  othtr  GovomoMnt  attneits  and  MAP. 

Alundoned  or  destroyad 

Authorized  donations 

Salos  (other  than  scrap). 

Expended  to  scrap : 

Total  disposjtiont 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

168 
62 

221 
2.466 
2.984 

361 
99 

314 
2,789 
4.577 

141 

118 

347 

2,356 

3,627 

349 
64 

275 
1,771 
4,332 

271 
63 

258 
1,236 
2.233 

188 

90 

233 

892 

2.538 

194 

134 

273 

980 

3,818 

395 

183 

282 

975 

2.983 

604 

181 

285 

>804 

2,614 

628 
64 

231 
•917 
2.146 

480 
56 

191 
<847 
2.093 

450 

59 

232 

791 

2.998 

419 

179 

225 

1,195 

3.612 

s^ni 

8,140 

6,589 

6.791 

4.061 

3,941 

5.399 

4,818 

4,488 

3. 918 

3,667 

4,530 

5,630 

I  Exclusive  of  DOD  interservice  transfers. 

I  Includes  sale  of  (86.000,000  of  missile  phaseout  property. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  it  must 
seem  to  the  uninitiated  that  the  annual 
disposal  of  from  $3  to  $8  billion  of  sur- 
plus personal  property  is  a  great  amount 
that  cannot  be  long  continued.  However, 
when  we  consider  that  the  DOD  as  of 


'  Includes  sals  of  {290,000,000  of  missile  phaseout  property. 
'  Includes  sale  of  ^25,000,000  of  miss'le  phaseout  property. 


Jime  30,  1970,  had  total  property  hold- 
ings of  $214,637  million  dollars  of  which 
$40,344  million  were  of  real  property  and 
$174,293  million  of  personal  property, 
one  can  realize  that  the  surplus  declara- 
tions are  relatively  small.  It  is  of  value 


for  anyone  interested  in  the  fiscal  mess 
in  this  countiy  to  contemplate  the  fol- 
lowing table  entitled  "DOD  Property 
Holdings  as  of  June  30.  fiscal  years 
1955-70." 


TABLE  3.-00D  PROPERTY  HOLDINGS  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  FISCAL  YEARS  I95V70 
|ln  milliora  of  dollars| 


Total  and  type 
of  property 

1955 
128,694 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Total 

134,082 

146,021 

149.465 

150,660 

154.617 

158,508 

164.835 

171.364 

173.455 

176.221 

183.570 

195,552 

202,547 

210, 121 

214,637 

RmI 

Personal 

21,343 
107.351 

22,918 
111,  164 

24,892 
121, 129 

28.891 
112.574 

~47^652~ 

29,689 

120,971 

31.997 
122,620 

34.038 
124.470 

35.378 
129.457 

4d.65r 

36,565 
134,799 

36,734 
136,721 

37.557 
138,664 

38.390 
145,180 

38.495 

157,067 

38,651 
163,896 

39.577 
170.544 

40,344 
174. 293 

Supply  systems. 

50,780 

50,974 

53,799 

44,467 

8.162 

36,305 

42,002 

40,837 

40.096 

38,795 

36.986 

37,661 

41.301 

43,786 

47.327 

~  nTxt 

Stock  funds    . 
Appropriated 

8,153 
42,627 

9,772 
41,202 

10,970 
42.829 

8,913 
38.739 

7.312 
34,690 

6,413 

34.424 

6,154 

34,438 

6,527 

33,569 

5.749 

33.046 

5.327 
31.659 

5.850 
31,811 

7.503 
33,798 

7.913 
35, 873 

11.094 
36,233 

10,663 
36,645 

Source:  "Real  and  Pecaonal  Property  of  the  Department  of  Defense,"  an  annual  report 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  that  annual  military  procure- 
ments for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  have 
been:  Millions 

19M - $34,036 

1967 39309 


1968 : 839,487 

1969 37,331 

1970 31,192 

These  large  annual  procurements  keep 
adding  to  the  DOD's  personal  property 
holdings  which,  as  shown  above,  have 


been  constantly  increasing  for  over  a 
decade.  At  the  same  time,  DOD  sales  of 
surplus  property  return  only  a  few  per- 
centage points  of  the  cost  and  the  dis- 
posal costs  eat  up  most  of  the  receipts  as 
shown  on  table  4. 


TABLE  4 
PROCEEDS  FROM  DISPOSAL  SALES  OF  SURPLUS  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  BY  THE  MILITARY  DEPARTMENTS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1953  69 

B>ollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Fiscal  year— 

Prooaads  from  disposal 

1968 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

$29 
51 

1968 

1970 

3  quarters 
1971 

From  sale  (other  than  scrap  and 

salvace) 

From  sale  of  other  property 

"g 

$140 
72 

J124 
70 

{106 
61 

»7 
48 

$59 

40 

$61 
42 

$55 

53 

$48 
51 

$36 
52 

$40 
62 

$54 

59 

$47 

42 

Total 

AcQuisitKNi  cost  (total) 

183 

5,460 

3.38 
5.18 

212 
7.066 

2.83 
5.2 

194 
5,983 

3.24 
5.25 

167 
6.123 

2.71 
5.98 

135 
3.482 

3.87 
7.02 

99 

3.446 

2.87 
6.66 

103 
4,815 

2.14 
6.22 

108 
3.958 

2.72 
5.64 

99 
3.418 

88 
3,063 

2.ii 

3.93 

80 
2.940 

2.72 
3.42 

102 
3.789 

113 

4.807 

89 

3,958 

Percent  of  total  gross  proceeds  to  total 
actiuisition  cost..  . 

2.90 
5.97 

2.69 
S.06 

2.35 
4.52 

Percent  of  proceeds  to  acquisition  cost 
(ottiar  than  scrap  and  salvaia) 

2.25 
3.98 
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COSTS  OF  DISPOSAL  SALES  OF  SURPLUS  PROPERTY  BY  THE  MILITARY  DEPARTMENTS-FISCAL  YEARS  1958-69 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 
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Costs  ol  dispoMi  sales  of 
surplus  proper^ 


Fiscal  yaar— 


1958 


19S9 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


3  quarters 

1970  1971 


Cost  tor  demilitarization (24.0  J20.5 

Costs  for  preparation  and  sellini 115          37.8 

Total. iii          mT 

Gross  procaads 183.0  212.0 

Percent  of  ules  costs  to  gross  proceeds.  STo  27.5 


$26.5 
51.8 


$19.1 
65.5 


$9.1 
69.0 


$9.5 
62.6 


$12.7 
64.6 


$13.2 
65.1 


$13.5 
62.9 


$8.9 
60.7 


$6.1 
62.2 


19.1 
56.9 


$15.3 
62.6 


78.4 
194.0 


84.6 

167.0 


78.1 
135.0 


72.1 
99.0 


77.3 
103.0 


78.3 
108.0 


76.4 
99.0 


69.6 
88.0 


68.3 
60.0 


66.0 
102.1 


77.9 
113.0 


40.4 


$16.1 
57.9 

74.0 
89.0 


50.6 


58.0 


72.8 


75.0 


72.5 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
cessation  of  military  operations,  we  can 
expect  that  there  will  be  annual  declara- 
tions of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  sur- 
plus property  for  some  years  to  come. 
Fortunately,  the  Constitution  vests  in 
Congress  full  responsibility  over  the  Na- 
tion's property  of  all  kinds.  In  the  past, 
the  Congress  has  decided  that  surplus 
personal  and  real  property,  when  useful 
and  needed  for  purposes  of  education, 
health,  and  clvU  defense,  should  be 
donated  for  such  purposes. 

As  I  have  indicated  above,  these  meri- 
torious public  uses  have  received  great 
benefit  in  the  past  from  surplus  property 
in  accordance  with  congressional  man- 
dates. However,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
erosion  of  the  program  by  the  Federal 
agencies  who  are  Ingenious  in  finding 
ways  to  divert  excess  and  surplus  prop- 
erty to  many  uses  not  specified  by  Con- 
gress. These  agencies  also  find  ways  to 
augment  their  appropriations  By  selling 
or  trading  surplus  property  and  using  the 
receipts  for  their  purposes. 

I  have  foimd  also  that  the  Federal 
regulations  governing  the  donation  pro- 
gram have  constantly  Increased  to  the 
point  of  strangulation.  This  is  indeed 
surprising  at  this  Juncture  when  the 
administration  is  stressing  Federal-State 
relationships  and  the  need  to  treat  the 
sovereign  States  as  responsible  partners 
and  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  PMeral 
funds  and  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  now  Is  the 
logical  time  to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at 
this  important  progrtun.  Oiu-  educational, 
health,  and  civil  defense  agencies  are  In 
great  need  of  help,  the  cessation  of  mili- 
tary activities  will  bring  about  increased 
quantities  of  property  and  the  current 
program  needs  a  thorough  re-evaluatlon. 
For  these  reasons,  I  have  introduced 
S.  2000  to  amend  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  excess  and 
simalus  personal  property,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

To  consider  this  and  related  bills,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Oovemment  Operations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellaw)  has  constituted  an  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  whose  members  are: 
Senators  Aixxn.  Chiles,  Ournky.  Ma- 
THiAs,  and  Metcalf. 

It  is  hoped  that  early  hearings  on  this 
important  subject  will  lead  to  an  ex- 
panded and  more  effective  and  efficient 
surplus  property  program. 
CXVn 1966-  r»rt  23 
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FINAL  TABULATION  OF  THIRD  DIS- 
TRICT POLL  SHOWS  STRONG  SUP- 
PORT FOR  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  UMAR  BAKER 

OF   TKNNKSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  staff  and 
I  recently  completed  tabulation  of  over 
20,000  constituent  responses  to  an  opin- 
ion questionnaire  I  mailed  earlier  this 
year. 

The  large  number  of  replies  was  most 
gratifying  and  revealed  widespread  sup- 
port of  many  of  President  Nixon's  pro- 
grams among  my  Third  District  con- 
stituents. 

Because  the  questions  I  asked  measure 
public  opinion  on  major  issues  which  will 
face  the  92d  Congress  in  the  coming 
months,  I  want  to  share  views  of  resi- 
dents of  the  Third  District  of  Tennessee 
with  my  colleagues. 

Results  of  the  survey  follow : 

1.  Do  you  f»vor  Preeldent  Nixon's  plan  to 
aliare  Federal  tax  revenues  with  state  and 
local  govemmenta? 

69  %  favored  the  President's  revenue-shar- 
ing plan. 
20%  were  exposed. 
11%  were  undecided. 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  syst^n  of  wage  and  price 
controls  as  a  means  of  reducing  inflation? 

63%  favored  some  type  of  controls. 
27%  were  opposed. 
10%  were  undecided. 

3.  Do  you  feel  the  IT.S.  ^ould  have  an  aU- 
volunteer  army  In  time  of  war  as  well  as 
peace? 

30%  favored  an  all-volunteer  army. 
60%  opposed  the  concept. 
10%  were  undecided. 

4.  Should  welfare  reform  include  a  guar- 
anteed annual  Income  for  heads  of  families 
In  need? 

27%  favored  the  Idea  of  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income. 

63  %  opposed  the  Idea. 

10%  were  undecided. 

6.  Do  you  support  President  Nixon's  plan 
for  ending  hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
withdrawing  our  troops? 

77%  favored  the  President's  program. 

14%  opixMed  It. 

9%  were  undecided. 

6.  Would  you  favor  increased  prioes  over 
increased  taxee  in  order  to  wage  the  light 
on  pollutloD? 

47%  favored  higher  prices  over  Increased 
taxes. 
33  %  did  not  favor  higher  prices. 
20%  were  undedded. 


7.  Do  you  favor  automatic  adjustments  In 
Social  Security  benefits  to  reflect  oost-of- 
Uvlng  Increases? 

79%  favored  automatic  adjustments. 
16%  did  not  support  automatic  Increases. 
6%  were  undecided. 

8.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  nhawging  the 
government's  fiscal  year  to  conform  to  the 
calendar  year? 

60%  favored  maUng  two  yean  coincide. 
22%  were  opposed  to  the  change. 
28%  were  undecided. 

9.  Do  you  support  President  Nixon's  plan 
for  government  reorganization  which  would 
reduce  the  number  of  departments  from  12 
to  8? 

70%  favored  the  President's  plan. 

11%  opposed  the  plan. 

19%  were  undecided.  « 

10.  Do  you  support  a  program  of  national 
health  insurance  for  all  citizens,  with  the 
Federal  government  underwriting  the  coat 
for  low-inoome  families? 

38%  Bupputed  such  a  program. 
61%  opposed  it. 
11%  were  undecided. 


EXTENSION    OF    THE    FHA    INSUR- 
ANCE  AUTHORITY 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  to  per- 
manently extend  the  insured  loan  au- 
thority under  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961.  This 
authority  will  expire  on  October  1— just 
over  3  weeks  from  this  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  vitally  important 
that  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion be  able  to  continue  insuring  these 
loans  to  the  American  farmer  and  oth- 
er rural  people  for  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal systems.  During  the  past  several 
years,  the  insured  loan  approach  has 
been  gradually  replacing  the  making  of 
direct  loans;  and  this  approach  has 
worked  well,  producing  maximum  effec- 
tiveness at  minimmn  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
er. If  the  authority  to  make  insured 
loans  expires,  irreparable  damage  will 
be  done  to  rural  America.  Indeed,  there 
is  greet  need  for  the  continuation  of  this 
splendid  program. 

I  introduce  this  bill  today  with  confi- 
dence that  the  House  will  move  quick- 
ly in  approving  this  program  which  has 
been  so  important  to  the  success  of  one  of 
the  finest  agencies  in  our  Oovemment. 
the  Fanners  Home  Administration. 
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BUSINESS  PUBLICATION  DE- 
NOUNCES CHILD  LABOR 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  DRAFT  UNCOMPROMISE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OP  MICHIOAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Wednesday.  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  national 
publication  decries  the  persistence  of 
child  labor  in  agriculture.  In  the  words 
of  that  editorial: 

It's  lncre<Ubly  outrageous,  Inhuman  and 
almost  Inexplicable  tbat  this  exists  on  a  scale 
and  under  conditions  that  equal  if  not  ex- 
ceed the  long-ago  factory  barbarities  of  mld- 
Vlctorlan  timet. 

Those  are  harsh  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  suppose  if  I  uttered  them,  or  if 
they  had  appeared  in  a  publication  spon- 
sored by  any  segment  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, they  would  be  denounced  as 
"hysterical,"  or  at  the  very  least  as  the 
exaggerations  of  the  "bleeding-heart, 
do-gooders." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  quoted  ap- 
peared in  the  August  15  issue  of  Forbes 
magazine,  the  distinguished  and  not 
notably  left-leaning  magazine  of  the 
financial  and  business  world.  This  edi- 
torial, because  of  the  place  where  it 
appeared,  commands  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  all  those  involved  in  this  question. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Agricultiural 
labor  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  is  beginning  hearings  on 
September  16  to  take  testimony  on  the 
conditions  which  the  Forbes  editorial  de- 
scribes in  those  harsh  terms,  and  to 
consider  legislation  designed  to  abolish 
oppressive  child  labor  in  agriculture.  The 
hearings  will  continue  during  the  subse- 
quent week  and  to  September  28,  after 
which  I  hope  the  subcommittee  will  be 
in  a  position  to  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  a  new  and  elTectlve  Agricultural 
Child  Labor  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Forbes  magazine  editorial  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point. 

WOnj)    TOT7   BEUXTK    ITt 

Remember  how  shocked  we  all  were  as  stu- 
dents to  read  about  the  barbarity  of  child 
labor  In  the  early  factories  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution? 

Would  you  believe  that  today  throughout 
the  U.S.  tens  of  thousands  of  kids  from  seven 
to  11,  la,  13  spend  from  dawn  to  dark,  13 
hours  a  day,  at  the  stooped,  back-bent,  hard, 
bard,  hard  labor  of  picking  crops — for  rela- 
tively few  cents  an  hour? 

Not  Just  all  summer  long.  Often  they  start 
with  the  season's  beginning,  which  Is  long 
before  schools  close,  and  continue  to  season's 
ending,  long  after  schools  begin. 

It's  Incredibly  outrageous.  Inhuman  and  al- 
most Inexplicable  that  this  exists  on  a  scale 
and  under  conditions  that  equal  if  not  exceed 
the  long-ago  factory  barbarities  of  mld-Vlc- 
torlan  times. 

If  there's  any  conscience  left  In  us  these 
days,  let's  stir  our  stumps  enough,  each  in 
his  own  state,  to  find  out  If  this  is  permitted. 
And  don't  be  fobbed  off  by  assurances  about 
Inspections  and  standards  and  so  forth. 

Take  a  look-see  at  some  dawn's  ettfly  light. 

Or  at  twilight's  last  gleaming. 

Here,  U.S.A. 

Near  home.  Our  homes. 

Today.  Not  a  century  ago. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCOMSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  current  issue  of  News- 
week, the  highly  respected  economist, 
Milton  Friedman,  addresses  the  House- 
Senate  conference  report  recommenda- 
tions on  military  pay  reforms. 

In  his  column  on  "The  Draft  Uncrai- 
promise,"  Mr.  Friedman  expresses  con- 
cern over  the  comprranlse's  failure  to 
correct  the  financial  inequities  to  which 
low-ranking  personnel  have  been  sub- 
jected for  far  too  many  years.  His  objec- 
tions to  the  suggested  pay  levels  for  these 
men  are  ones  I  have  stressed  on  the 
House  floor. 

The  rate  of  compensation  provided  by 
the  compromise  measure  has  a  debilitat- 
ing effect  on  one  of  its  important  facets — 
providing  low-ranking  enlisted  men  with 
reasonable  and  realistic  financial  com- 
pensation for  military  service.  The  com- 
promise pay  for  recruits,  a  full  $448  be- 
low the  amount  established  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  measure,  hinders  the  hope 
of  establishing  a  volimteer  military  force. 

Mr.  Friedman's  keen  analysis  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  conference  recom- 
mendations deserves  serious  considera- 
tion by  all  those  concerned  about  the 
Inequities  of  the  draft  and  of  military 
compensation  for  young  men  in  our 
armed  services. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this 
most  cogent  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

(Prom  Newsweek  Magazine,  Sept.  6,  1871 J 
Tbz  Dbatt  Uncompbomibx 

(By  Milton  Prledman) 
The  bill  to  extend  the  draft  and  pave  the 
way  for  an  all-volimteer  armed  force  was 
tied  up  In  a  House-Senate  conference  for 
many  weeks.  The  conference  reported  Just 
before  the  Oongreeslonal  recess.  Its  recom- 
mendations were  accepted  by  the  House  but 
were  not  voted  on  In  the  Senate.  This  delay 
Is  fortunate  because  the  conference  report 
contains  a  "compromise"  on  armed-force  pey 
scales  that  Is  a  far  greater  threat  to  achieve- 
ment of  the  bill's  objectives  than  the  much- 
publicized  Mansfield  amendment.  Tet  it 
might  have  been  overlooked  In  the  rush  to 
adjourn. 

The  House  bill  provided  a  pay  rise  totaling 
$3.7  billion  on  a  full-year  basis;  the  Senate 
bUl  a  pay  raise  totaling  $3.8  bUllon;  the  con- 
ference a  pay  raise  totaling  $3.4  blUion. 

How  can  $3.4  billion  be  a  compromise  be- 
tween $2.7  bUllon  and  $3.8  billion?  The  an- 
swer is  easy — if  you  are  an  expert  at  parlia- 
mentary maneuvering.  Pirst,  you  note  that 
the  House  $2.7  bUllon  consisted  of  an  In- 
crease of  $1.8  billion  In  basic  pay  and  of  $0.9 
billion  in  supplements  (housing  and  subsist- 
ence aUowances.  etc.),  whUe  the  Senate  $3.8 
bUllon  consisted  ot  $2.7  bUllon  in  basic  pay 
and  only  $0.1  billion  in  si4)plements.  You 
now  take  each  part  separately.  You  compro- 
mise between  $1.8  bUllon  and  $2.7  bUllon  In 
basic  pay  at  $1.8  blUion.  You  compromise  be- 
tween $0.9  bUllon  and  $0.1  billion  in  supple- 
ments at  $0.6  bUlion.  You  add  the  compro- 
mise $1.8  billion  to  the  compromise  $0.5 
bUlion  and,  presto  change,  with  the  help  of  a 
bit  erf  rounding  off,  you  have  $3.4  bUllon  as 
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a  compromise  between  $2.7  billion  and  $2.8 
billion. 

This  seemingly  minor  reduction  is  critical 
because,  compared  with  the  Senate  bUl,  the 
reduction  is  entirely  at  the  expense  of  first- 
term  enlisted  men  and  officers.  Here  are  the 
House,  Senate  and  conference  proposed  an- 
nual pay  levels  for  the  grades  that  are  rele- 
vant for  flrst-termers. 

-4  PROPOSED  MILITARY  COMPENSATION 


Payirad* 


Hmm  Swiato    CompnmiM 


Enlisted  man: 

|-1 K,036 

f-2 5.484 

li 5,a93 

„  E-« 6,457 

Officers: 

0-1 8.985 

0-2 11,474 


$5,320 
5,530 
5.831 
6,329 

9,611 
11,138 


$4,872 
5,311 
5,663 
6,189 

8,659 
11.045 


These  are  the  grades  for  which  the  draft 
has  provided  recruits — either  conscripts  or 
"reluctant  volunteers,"  I.e.,  men  induced  to 
enlist  by  the  threat  of  being  drafted.  Por 
higher  career  grades,  the  conference  recom- 
mendation Is  between  the  amounts  proposed 
by  the  House  and  Senate,  though  generally 
closer  to  the  more  generous  House  scale. 

Because  of  the  draft,  flrst-termers  have 
consistently  been  shortchanged.  Prom  1963 
to  1966  there  were  no  pay  raises  at  all  for 
enlisted  men  In  the  first  two  years  of  service. 
As  a  result,  first-term  enlisted  men  now  re- 
ceive not  much  more  than  half  the  amo\mt 
that  they  co\ild  earn  as  civilians.  In  sharp 
contrast,  enlisted  men  with  more  service  and 
officers  above  the  first  two  grades  receive  as 
much  as  or  more  than  they  could  earn.  This 
was  and  U  a  glaring  and  completely  unjusti- 
fiable inequity.  It  was  and  Is  a  major  obstacle 
to  recruiting  volunteers. 

The  Seaate  bill  went  further  than  the 
House  bill  In  removing  this  Inequity  by 
adopting  the  pay  increases  recommended  by 
the  Gates  commission  as  required  to  achieve 
an  aU-volimteer  armed  force.  The  confer- 
ence proposal  is  worse  than  either  in  this 
crucial  respect.  Its  adoption  would  seriously 
hamper  the  achievement  of  an  aU-volunteer 
force. 

rr  IS  NOT  TOO  uitk 
Senator  Allott  (Republican  of  Colorado), 
the  author  of  the  Senate  pay  amendment, 
plans  to  lead  a  fight  In  the  Senate  when  It 
reconvenes  to  return  the  blU  to  the  confer- 
ence with  the  request  that  It  submit  a  true 
compromise.  There  Is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  he  will  succeed.  His  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  decisive  majority— 61  to  37— 
while  an  earlier  amendment  incorporating 
the  House  pay  scale  was  decisively  defeated. 
Clearly,  the  Senate  wanted  a  pay  raise  con- 
centrated on  first-termers.  Yet  the  confer- 
ence proposal  slights  precisely  this  group. 

Pew  matters  are  more  Important  for  the 
political,  social  and  moral  health  of  this 
country  than  ending  compulsory  mUlUry 
service  and  returning  to  this  nation's  long 
tradition  of  relying  on  the  voluntary  serv- 
ices of  patriotic  Americans  to  maintain  a 
loyal  and  effective  armed  force.  It  wlU  be  a 
tragedy  if  legislative  legerdemain  is  per- 
mltted  to  fnistrate  the  achievement  of  this 
objective. 


SERVICEMAN  Kn.T.KT)  IN  VIETNAM 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  the  death  of 
another  of  our  brave  fighting  men,  WO 
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(I)  Lawrence  Lee  Kelly,  of  MunhaD.  Pa., 
who  was  killed  in  Vietnam. 

We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this 
great  country.  In  tribute  to  Warrant 
Officer  Kelly  for  his  heroic  actions,  I  wish 
to  honor  his  memory  and  commend  his 
courage  tind  valor,  by  placing  in  the 
Record  the  following  article: 

Sesvicxman  Kn.T.tn  In  Vixtnaic 

Warrant  Officer  I  Lawrence  Lee  Kelly  of 
Munhall  died  in  Vietnam  last  Thursday  when 
the  helicopter  In  which  he  was  flying  ex- 
ploded, crashed  and  burned  whUe  on  a  mUl- 
tary  mission. 

The  famUy  of  the  37-year-old  career  officer 
were  Informed  of  the  death  Monday  by  tele- 
gram. Kelly  entered  the  service  after  his  grad- 
uation from  Munhall  High  School  in  1961. 
During  the  past  ten  years,  he  was  stationed  In 
Oermany  and  various  spots  In  the  United 
States.  While  serving  In  Korea,  seven  years 
ago.  he  met  his  wife  Ok.  who  Is  now  living 
at  31-B  LongfeUow  Drive,  with  their  two 
chUdren  Klmberly  Ann.  6.  and  Cary  Lee,  2. 

Kelly  arrived  In  Vietnam  in  October.  1970. 
and  was  to  remain  there  for  one  year.  He 
came  home  last  spring  for  a  two-week  fur- 
lough. 

Kelly,  with  his  wife  and  chUdren,  were 
Intending  to  move  to  Hawaii  for  four  years 
where  he  was  going  to  continue  bis  mUitary 
service. 

An  avid  sports  fan,  Kelly  was  a  member 
of  the  MunhaU  High  School  baseball  team 
where  he  was  the  star  pitcher. 

He  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joeeph  C. 
Steclk  of  24-B  LongfeUow  Drive,  MunhaU. 

His  body  wUl  be  shipped  from  Vietnam  and 
Is  expected  to  arrive  during  the  weekend. 
The  Savolskls-Waslk-and-Olenn  Puneral 
Home  Is  In  charge  of  the  burial  arrange- 
ments. 


CLOSING  THE  GAP  BETWEEN 
ARTISTS  AND  SCIENTISTS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEIMAS 

or    INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
magazine  Science  published  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  often  publishes  reports 
and  analyses  of  the  highest  value  as  well 
as  reporting  academic  papers  of  interest 
to  the  scientific  community. 

The  editorial  column  of  Science  is 
often  filled  by  guest  editorials  written  by 
distinguished  Americans  from  many 
fields.  In  the  issue  of  August  6,  Miss 
Nancy  Hanks,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  wrote  in  that 
column  on  the  programs  imdertaken  by 
the  National  Endowment  in  co(^)eration 
with  the  OfQce  of  Education  to  bridge  the 
gulf  between  scientist  and  nonscientist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  OKwrtunity 
to  Insert  that  editorial  in  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point: 

IfAXIIfO  Facsb  Acboss  tri  Qm^ 

It  Is  now  some  12  years  since  C.  P.  Snow,  In 
his  Rede  Lecture  at  Cambridge  University, 
developed  the  theme  of  the  "Two  C\iltures." 
As  a  novelist  of  distinction  and  a  scientist 
of  highly  regarded  reputation.  Sir  Charles  was 
well  qualified  by  experience  across  both  areas 
to  speak  with  reasoned  authority. 
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If  what  be  said  in  1959  was  pertinent — and 
not  many  denied  it — how  much  more  so  It  Is 
today. 

"In  fact,"  he  said  then,  "the  separation  be- 
tween the  scientists  and  non -scientists  is 
much  less  brtdgeable  among  the  young  than 
It  was  even  30  years  ago.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
cultures  had  long  ceased  to  speak  to  each 
other:  but  at  least  they  managed  a  kind  of 
frozen  smile  across  the  gulf.  Now  the  polite- 
ness Is  gone,  and  they  Just  make  faces." 

Closing  the  gap,  he  said,  "Is  a  necessity  in 
the  most  abstract  InteUectual  sense,  as  well 
as  In  the  most  practical.  When  these  two 
senses  have  grown  apart,  then  no  society  Is 
going  to  be  able  to  think  with  wisdom."  As 
a  sclenitlst  and  as  a  humanist.  Sir  Charles 
coiUd  come  to  only  one  solution.  "There  Is 
only  one  way  to  get  out  of  all  this:  It  Is,  of 
course,  by  rethinking  our  education." 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  In  their  Artlsts- 
In-the-Schools  Program,  are  attempting  to 
work  at  least  half  of  the  problem.  At  the  core 
of  the  program  is  the  desire  not  to  teach 
speclflc  art  disciplines — not  to  train  painters 
and  poets  and  sculptors — but  to  provide  chil- 
dren at  an  early  age  with  a  feeling  of  esthetic 
senslbUlty,  a  way  of  absorbing  creativity  so 
that  It  colors  an  entire  manner  of  experienc- 
ing, and  reacting  to,  all  of  life. 

A  chUd  so  taught,  were  he  to  become  a 
pure  scientist.  woiUd  have  with  him.  always, 
a  comprehension  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
other  "ciUture."  It  Is  not  likely  that  he  would 
reside  complacently  on  one  side  of  the  "gulf 
of  mutiial  Incomprehension"  of  which  Sir 
Charles  spoke. 

Por  one  thing,  he  would  know  Intimately, 
at  the  human  level  and  In  the  course  of  his 
daUy  life,  what  sort  of  person  an  artist  Is  and 
from  blm  what  art  Is.  how  basic  It  u  to  the 
needs  of  and  encouragement  of  life.  Por  an- 
other, he  would  discover  in  the  most  re- 
freshing sense  the  Joy  and  sustenance  en- 
gendered m  that  comprehension. 

Through  more  than  300  professional 
dancers,  musicians,  poets,  theater  artists, 
film  makers,  painters,  and  sculptors,  the 
Artlsts-m-the-Schools  Program  In  the  1970- 
71  school  year  brought  the  essence  of  art  as 
creativity  to  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  In  31  stotes.  Work  Is  under  way  to 
expand  the  program  next  year  to  each  of  the 
60  states. 

Pure  science  and  pure  art  may  exist  by 
themselves,  but  It  Is  people  they  are  for  and 
people  must  have  a  comprehension  of  both 
to  be  whole.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  Imagine 
a  worid  totally  without  either  art  or  science 
without  projecting  one  uninhabitable  for 
clvUlzed  human  beings.  Sir  Charles's  message 
Is  stlU  clear — If  the  people  who  practice  these 
Indispensable  discipUnes  dont  learn  to  com- 
municate more,  there  Is  the  possibility  that 
neither  wlU  be  of  much  use  to  the  totality 
of  human  beings. 

There  Is,  one  would  like  to  suggest,  an 
"ecology"  affecting  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
violation  of  which  can  be  as  harmful  to  clvll- 
leatlon  as  any  unbalancing  of  the  natural 
order  of  things  In  the  physical  world. 


FAIR  TRADE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  ttmr  jxxflxr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  New- 
ark Star-Ledger  recently  published  an 
editorial  titled  "Fair  Trade"  that  suc- 
cinctly states  the  case  for  the  reasons 
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why  a  new,  tougher,  foreign  trade  posi- 
tion for  the  United  States  needs  to  be 
enimciated.  For  a  number  of  years  now 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  position 
of  New  Jersey's  chemical  Industry  as  it 
sought  to  maintain  its  position  against 
the  encroachments  of  foreign  chemical 
combines.  The  floating  devalued  dollar 
and  the  10-percent  surcharge  on  foreign 
imports,  effective  on  those  products  that 
sustained  tariff  cuts  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  are  steps  in  restoring  a 
strong  American  competitive  position. 
The  unfair  use  of  nontariff  barriers  that 
keep  many  of  our  products  from  pene- 
trating such  areas  as  the  Common  Mar- 
ket are  still  in  effect.  However,  I  welcome 
moves  that  show  we  mean  business,  and 
will  not  stand  by  as  our  trade  deficit 
moimts.  As  the  Star-Ledger  pointed  out 
fair  trade  must  be  achieved  before  we 
renew  another  'series  of  trade  negotia- 
tions aimed  at  free  trade. 
The  editorial  follows: 

FAIR    TRADE 

An  important  gambit  in  President  Nixon's 
game  plan  to  Inject  new  life  Into  the  na- 
tion's aUing  economy  Is  the  10  per  cent  ad- 
ditional tax  on  foreign  Imports. 

This  overdue  recognition  of  the  realities 
of  international  trade  has  been  a  long  time 
In  coming. 

As  in  the  case  of  wage-price  controls,  the 
lmp>06ition  of  a  tariff  surcharge  marks  a 
negation  of  the  trade  policy  Mr.  Nixon  had 
espoused,  Implemented  and  stubbornly  de- 
fended against  rising  criticism  throughout 
his  Presidency. 

The  cry  of  "free  trade" — like  the  condi- 
tional response  of  Pavlov's  saUvatlng  dogs — 
has  automatically  evoked  a  favorable  reac- 
tion in  the  United  States.  And  freer  trade 
has  been  the  expressed  goal  of  international 
marketing  agreements  for  many  decades. 

But  supporters  of  the  free  trade  principle. 
as  this  new^aper  has  consistently  reminded, 
have  failed  to  appreciate  the  tremendous 
changes  that  have  been  taking  place  in  the 
relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  among  the 
competitive  trading  nations  of  the  world. 

The  policies  geared  to  rebuUdlng  the 
bomb-battered  Industrial  shambles  of  Ja- 
pan. Oermany  and  Italy  In  the  Immediate 
aftermath  of  Worlu  War  n  were  out  of  meeh 
with  the  economic  facts  of  life  In  the  Six- 
ties and  Seventies.  This  was  especlaUy  true 
since  this  nation's  sharp  escalation  of  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam  and  Its  heavy  drain  and 
drag  on  the  American  economy. 

There  was  general  approval  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Initiated  a  new  round  of  nego- 
tiations at  Oeneva  to  adjust  trade  agree- 
ments and  reduce  tariff  barriers. 

But  there  were  also  admonitions  that 
times  had  changed,  that  JHp»n,  Oermany 
and  Italy  (thanks  to  American  assistance 
and  financial  aid)  had  become  strong  and 
self-sufficient  competitors  in  the  Interna- 
tional market  place,  and  that  the  United 
States  negotiators  would  have  to  be  totigh 
bargainers. 

Unfortunately  the  U.S.  negotlatln|  team 
was  not  up  to  the  task.  It  was  no  match  for 
the  shrewd,  flinty  bargain  hunters  from 
abroad.  The  new  tariff  agreement  that  cam* 
out  of  Oeneva  was  a  victory  for  America's 
competitors  because  they  extracted  greater 
concessions  than  they  were  required  to  give. 
It  was  freer  trade  for  them,  but  an  imtelr 
trade. 

The  cbemloal  Industry,  which  la  eo  vital 
to  the  economy  ot  New  Jersey,  was  a  major 
critic  of  the  dlaproportlonate  agreement  and 
it  urged  Preeldent  Nlzon  not  to  Implement 
the  tariff  reductions  caUed  for.  A  key  argu- 
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ment  wm  tbmt  foreign  competlton  made  use 
of  ft  variety  of  zum-tarlff  trftde  berrlen— eueh 
■■  border  tazee  end  rebfttes — ^whioh  nuUlfled 
numy  of  the  tariff  conceeelona  made  ftt 
Oenevft. 

ItCr.  Nlzon  turned  e  deaf  ear  to  the  critics 
ftnd  the  tariff  changes  were  permitted  to  take 
effect. 

Last  week  the  worst  fears  of  those  opposed 
to  the  Oeneva  tariff  agreement  were  oon- 
flrmed.  For  the  very  first  time  in  United 
States  history,  the  nation  suffered  four  con- 
secutive months  of  deficit  In  international 
trade. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1971,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  Commerce  Department 
report,  the  deficit  totaled  $«76.4  mlUlon, 
compared  to  a  1970  siirplus  of  almost  $2  bil- 
lion for  the  same  period. 

Commerce  Secretary  Stans  has  already 
warned  that  the  nation  may  end  the  year 
with  a  trade  deficit,  something  that  has  not 
occurred  since  1893.  The  U.S.  trade  surplus 
was  $3.7  bUUon  last  year. 

The  10  per  cent  tariff  surcharge,  which 
became  effective  August  16,  will  hopefully 
iminove  the  gloomy  picture  in  the  months 
ahead. 

It  can  also  be  most  useful  in  another 
neceesary  way,  for  the  additional  tax  repre- 
sents newly  acquired  clout  tar  the  United 
States  m  futiure  negotiating  sessions  with 
representatives  of  foreign  competitors. 

Kqulty,  to  be  sure,  must  be  the  objective 
of  any  new  bargaining  parleys.  The  give  and 
take  must  be  contributed  by  all  parties  in 
like  amount. 

This  nation  cannot  afford  to  return  to  the 
disparate  atmosphere  that  characterized  the 
early  Geneva  negotiations,  which  one  critic 
caustically  deecribed:  "There  certainly  was 
give  and  take.  All  give  on  our  part;  all  take 
on  theirs." 

"Quid  pro  quo"  must  be  the  rule  of  in- 
ternational trade  from  this  time  on,  or  the 
United  States  trade  deficits  will  grow  larger 
and  usher  in  a  global  depression,  the  hard- 
ships of  which  are  too  depreeatng  to  con- 
template. 

Pcv  the  long  range,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  keeping  alive  the  Utopian  goal  of  free 
trade.  But  fair  trade,  for  all  nations  con- 
cerned, must  be  achieved  first. 


SOVIET  MIUTART  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT-^ART  Vni 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MAssACHnsTTTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINQTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
discussions  previously  printed  in  the 
Record  on  July  31,  August  4,  and  August 
6, 1  have  presented  materials  on  the  sub- 
ject of  comparative  Soviet  and  United 
States  military  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  have  received  numerous  com- 
ments on  this  series  and  I  will  continue 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  others  concerned  with  this  impor- 
tant and  controversial  subject  additional 
Information  and  analysis  that  may  assist 
in  understanding  the  nature  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  Soviet  technological  threat. 

On  August  9  and  10,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  held  hearings  on  So- 
viet military  spending,  receiving  testi- 
mony from  a  variety  of  witnesses.  George 
Rathjens,  former  Defense  Department 
official  and  now  professor  of  political 
science  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Richard  Nelson,  profes- 
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sor  of  economics  at  Yale,  addressed 
themselves  in  particular  to  the  issue  of 
the  R.  <i  D.  gap  that  has  been  {alleged  by 
the  Defense  Department.  Both  Drs. 
Rathjens  and  Nelson  examined  a  nimi- 
ber  of  the  questionable  assumptions  that 
underlie  the  view  that  the  Soviets  are 
about  to  seize  superiority  in  military 
technology  from  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Rathjens  stated: 

The  alarms  mislead  the  Congrees  and  the 
public,  and  their  primary  effects  are  likely  to 
be  unnecessary  worry  and  a  further  erosion, 
which  we  can  well  do  without,  of  credibility 
In  government. 

An  article  In  the  August  20, 1971,  Issue 
of  Science  magazine,  "Arms  Race: 
Scientists  Question  Threat  From  Soviet 
Military  R.  b  D.,"  examines  the  contribu- 
tion that  a  number  of  Amei^oan  scien- 
tists have  made  to  the  current  debate 
over  military  technology.  I  include  this 
article  and  the  statements  of  Drs. 
Rathjens  and  Nelson  smd  Abram  Berg- 
son,  professor  of  economics  at  Harvard, 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

(From  Science  magazine,  Aug.  20,  1971] 

Asms    Rack:    Sctkntists    Quxstion    Thkeat 

FsoM  Sovirr  Mxutast  R.  &  D. 

(By  Robert  J.  BaseU) 

In  a  well-documented  presentation  before 
Congress,  the  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists (FAS)  has  released  a  good  deal  of  steam 
from  the  Defense  Department's  latest  drive 
to  Inflate  Its  budget  on  the  basis  of  a  threat 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  process,  FAS 
has  established  Itself  as  a  source  of  Inde- 
pendent expertise  on  military  matters.  The 
arms  race  Just  could  slow  down  somewhat  as 
a  result. 

"If  the  Soviets  continue  to  increase  their 
effort  devoted  to  military-related  research 
and  development,  and  we  continue  our  pres- 
ent trend,"  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  the  Defense 
Department's  director  of  research  and  engi- 
neering, told  a  House  subcommittee,  "within 
the  next  few  years  the  Soviet  Union  wlU  as- 
sume technological  superiority." 

In  a  series  of  such  statements  over  the  past 
year,  Foster  and  his  colleagues  have  actively 
broadcast  the  notion  of  a  gap  in  weapons 
technology  between  the  Soviets  and  the 
United  States.  In  their  view,  the  gap  may  en- 
gender a  "technological  surprise"  In  the  form 
of  a  weapon  for  which  we  lack  adequate  de- 
fense or  deterrent  power.  Research  and  de- 
velopment has  thus  appeared  as  the  latest 
generation  in  the  family  of  gaps  th«t  the 
Defense  Department  presents  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  from  time  to  time  as  ra- 
tionale for  Increased  funds.  In  196ft  it  was  the 
bomber  gap.  In  1960  the  missile  gap,  in  1967 
the  ABM,  and  In  1969  the  large-mlsslle  gap. 

Unlike  its  predecessors,  the  technology  gap 
does  not  come  attached  to  requests  for  spe- 
cific weapons  systems.  Rather,  as  Foster  put 
it,  the  new  analysis  of  a  potential  Soviet 
threat  is  "presented  as  background  to  pro- 
vide an  understanding  of  the  current  situ- 
ation and  give  some  indication  of  what  the 
U.S.  has  to  do  in  the  future  if  it  is  to  cope 
with  the  problem."  The  Pentagon  Is  seeking 
primarily  to  reverse  a  downward  trend  in 
congressional  appropriations  for  military 
R&D  and  then,  perhaps,  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  Congress  might  be  in- 
creasingly willing  to  spend  more  in  the  years 
to  come.  Congress  cut  the  Administration's 
requests  for  military  R&D  by  $1.1  and  $0.4 
billion  for  the  past  3  fiscal  years.  The  budget 
for  fiscal  1972,  still  before  Congress,  con- 
tains a  request  for  an  (800  million  Increase 
over  the  1971  level  of  $7.0  billion. 

The  Pentagon's  strategy  appears,  however, 
to  be  falling  far  short  of  its  goals — due  pri- 
marily to  the  efforts  of  FAS  to  demonstrate 
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ttiat  the  technology  gap  is  little  more  than  a 
figment  of  the  Pentagon's  imagination.  In  a 
scholarly  report  Issued  6  May>  entitled  It 
There  an  RAD  OapT.  and  in  subsequent  testi- 
mony before  Congress,  FAS  has  doggedly 
pursued  Foster  and  his  associatss,  focusing 
both  on  contradictions  and  discrepancies 
in  their  public  statements  and  on  fiaws  in 
the  methodology  they  vised  to  analyze  the 
supposed  threat.  The  report  noted  that  Fos- 
ter has  successively  argued  that  the  United 
States  will  lose  Its  technological  superiority 
in  "a  decade,"  "the  next  several  years,"  "in 
two  years,"  "in  the  latter  half  of  this  decade," 
and  "in  the  middle  of  this  decade."  "This 
entire  episode,"  concluded  the  FAS  report, 
"has  been  a  classical  numbers  game  featiiring 
selective  disclosure,  questionable  assump- 
tions, exaggeratedly  precise  statements,  mis- 
leading language,  and  alarmist,  non  seqxiitur 
conclusions." 

To  date,  the  FAS  has  achieved  surprising 
success  in  Its  challenge  to  the  Pentagon.  Sev- 
eral infiuential  members  of  Congress  have 
listened  to  their  arguments  attentively,  and 
an  Independent  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (OAO)  backed  up  the  FAS 
position.  Furthermore,  the  soon-to-be-re- 
leased annual  report  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  likely  to  side  witb 
the  FAS,  thereby  issuing  a  blow  to  Foster's 
credibility.  The  FAS  challenge  comes  in  an 
area  where  Pentagon  witnesses  have  often  ap- 
peared in  the  past  as  the  sole  experts.  But 
the  FAS  Is  not  Icusking  its  own  experts,  and 
Congress  can  hardly  dismiss  FAS  witnesses 
as  misinformed  pacifists.  Chairing  the  26- 
year-old  organization,  which  was  recently 
resuscitated  as  "the  voice  of  science  on  Cap- 
itol HUl"  {Science  26  March)  is  Herbert  F. 
York,  the  occupant  of  Foster's  Pentagon  po- 
sition from  1968  to  1961.  In  addition,  the 
group  that  authored  the  report  on  the  R&D 
gap  consits  of  four  well -seasoned  arms,  ex- 
perts, one  of  them  a  former  Defense  Depart- 
ment employee.* 

At  the  heart  of  the  Defense  Department's 
concern  about  Soviet  weapons  technology 
is  the  belief  that  the  Russians  are  now  out- 
spending  us  at  the  rate  of  some  $3  billion 
per  year  for  military  RDT&E  (research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaliiation) .  This  fact 
was  revealed,  according  to  Foster,  by  re- 
cently devised  intelligence  techniques  for 
analyzing  the  Soviet  budget.  This  analysis 
disclosed  that  since  1968  the  Soviets  have 
shifted  from  an  emphasis  on  Investment  in 
technology  for  space  to  an  emphasis  on  mili- 
tary R&D.  Because  the  American  RDT&E  in- 
vestment has  essentially  leveled  oQ  in  this  pe- 
riod, m  the  Pentagon's  view,  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  behind. 

Poster  acknowledges  that  in  most  areas  the 
United  States  still  holds  the  same  3-  to  8- 


^  A  oopy  of  the  report,  along  with  extensive 
testimony  and  the  Defense  Department's  re- 
sponse can  be  found  in  part  4  of  the  1973 
Senate  Hearinga  on  Authorization  for  MiU' 
tarn  Procurement.  AvaUable  free  of  charge 
from  the  Senate  Armed  Serrloes  Commlttesk 
Washington,  D.C.  30610. 

>  The  cotnmittee  that  wrote  the  report  was 
chaired  by  Marvin  Ooldberger,  chairman  of 
the  PhyaiCB  Department  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity and  a  former  high-level  official  of  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  President's  Science  Advlacry 
Committee  and  the  Defense  Science  Board. 
The  other  members  are  Qeorge  Rathjens.  pro- 
fessor of  polittcal  science  at  MXT.  and  for* 
mer  deputy  director  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Advanced  Beeearch  ProJeeU  Agency: 
F.  M.  Scherer,  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  coauthor  -of  a 
standard  work  on  military  R&D.  The 
Weapons  Acquiaitton  Proceu;  and  Biohard 
R.  Nelson,  professor  of  eoonomlcs  st  Tale  and 
intematlonaUy  reoognlsed  ftuthortty  on  the 
economics  o<  reeeTch  and  innovation. 
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year  lead  th»t  it  has  had  over  the  past  10 
years  or  so.  (Indeed,  virtually  every  major 
Innovation  of  the  arms  race  has  l>een  the 
product  of  XJB.  technology.)  Nevertheless,  if 
we  allow  the  Soviets  to  oontlnue  to  outspend 
us  for  military  ELDT&E,  we  could,  according 
to  Foetw,  expeot  some  technological  surprises 
from  the  Soviete  within  the  next  year  <x  so, 
lose  our  technological  superiority  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  decade,  and  risk  the  necessity  of 
enormous  expenditures  over  several  years  to 
protect  our  national  security. 

The  FAS  attacked  the  Pentagon's  asser- 
tions on  several  levels.  For  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, they  questioned  the  reliability  of  the 
estimates  of  Soviet  spending  on  military 
RDT&B.  These  included  unoertainitles  in  the 
exchange  rate  of  rubles  to  dollars  and  diffl- 
cultlee  in  dissecting  the  individual  compo- 
nents of  the  highly  secret  Soviet  budget. 

Moreover,  the  FAS  report  claimed  that, 
even  if  it  could  be  known  for  certain  that 
the  Soviets  are  outspendlng  us  for  military 
RDT&E,  this  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
they  are  headed  for  technological  superiority 
or  even  a  technological  advantage.  Aocordlng 
to  the  FAS  report,  the  Pentagon  makes  no 
effort  to  distinguish  be>tween  possible  ad- 
vances in  the  Soviet  "technological  base" 
(breakthroughs  in  basic  concepts  of  weap- 
onry) and  vastly  more  expensive  develop- 
ment based  on  existing  technologies.  Thus 
the  increased  Soviet  expMiditure  oould  be 
directed  entirely  toward  bolstering  their 
stocks  of  existing  weapons. 

On  these  points,  the  independent  study 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  undertaken 
at  the  behest  of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  on 
R&D  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, eseentially  substantiated  the  FAS  view- 
point. "On  the  basis  of  the  limited  infc»ina- 
tlon  available  to  us,"  said  the  GAO,  "we  be- 
lieve thaX  extreme  secretiveness  by  the  Soviet 
Union  results  in  data  which  are  insufficient 
for  a  realistic  measurement  of  Its  military 
R&D  efforts."  The  reptwrt  concluded.  "Al- 
though we  believe  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment methodology  with  its  limited  data  base 
may  be  useful  in  indicating  trends  and  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  Union 
military  R&D  threat,  we  have  reservations  as 
to  its  usefulness  in  quantifying  relative  ef- 
forts or  spending  gaps  between  the  two  coun- 
tries." The  GAO  report  noted  that  even  the 
Defense  Department's  asseesment  of  U.S.  ex- 
penditures for  military  RDT&E  had  been  in- 
accurate. 

All  of  this  has  had  the  effect  desired  by 
FAS  of  deflating  Foster's  claims  of  an  immi- 
nent threat  of  Eloviet  technological  superior- 
ity. But  FAS  spokesmen  have  carried  the  ar- 
gument even  further,  questioning  the  very 
need  for  our  frantic  efforts  to  maintain  tech- 
nological superiority.  Their  position  is  based 
first  on  the  premise  that  oiu*  efforts  may  only 
be  leading  us  Into  a  "race  with  ourselves." 
"Since  the  Soviet  Union  rapidly  learns  of  our 
discoveries,"  says  the  PAS  report  on  the  R&D 
gap,  "we  are  protecting  against  being  sur- 
prised by  new  weapons  only  by  guaranteeing 
that  we  will  be  confronted  by  these  same 
weapons."  Second,  the  FAS  argues  that,  if 
we  were  to  let  up  somewhat,  the  Soviets 
would  catch  up  with  us,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  assume  that  they  would  surpass  us. 
In  fact,  according  to  FAS  witnesses,  a  num- 
ber of  factors,  such  as  the  Soviets'  lack  of 
computers  and  the  organization  of  their  sci- 
entific establishment,  make  it  unlikely  that 
they  coiild  surpass  us.  "The  Soviet  system," 
says  the  PAS  report,  "is  thought  to  be  espe- 
cially well  designed  for  catching  up,  if  poorly 
designed  for  getting  ahead." 

George  W.  Rathjens,  a  professor  of  political 
science  at  M.I.T.  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
FAS  report,  sketched  the  arg^ument  still  fur- 
ther in  testimony  last  week  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress.  According 
to  Rathjens,  who  was  formerly  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Department's  Advanced 
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Research  Projects  Agency,  in  the  area  of 
strategic  wet^wns  it  wouldn't  even  matter  if 
the  Soviets  did  surpass  us.  "The  strategic  sys- 
tems serve  their  purpKsse,"  he  said,  "if  there 
is  enough  likelihood  that  they  will  serve  as 
deterrents,  I  do  not  see  how  a  modesC  or  even 
quite  substantial  technical  advantage  poe- 
sessed  by  one  side  could  be  very  useful.  Cer- 
tainly, evolutionary  changes  in  technology 
virill  not  upset  the  present,  relatively  stable 
balance.  A  dramatic  breakthrough,  for  ex- 
ample a  virtually  airtight  ABM  system, 
might;  but  I  see  no  such  p)ossibUlties  on  the 
horizon."  For  tactical  warfare,  however,  Rath- 
Jens  indicated  that  technological  advantage 
could  be  quite  critical. 

Just  how  much  effect  will  the  FAS  testi- 
mony have  on  our  efforts  in  military  tech- 
nology? With  respect  to  our  general  anns 
po6t\ire,  not  much.  The  VS.  strategy,  as 
stated  by  Foster,  is  "to  push  as  aggressively 
as  we  possibly  can  across  a  broad  range  of 
research  and  technology,  in  an  vttempt  to 
discover  first  the  kinds  of  things  t^iat  an 
enemy  might  Uvter  have  in  store  fior  us." 
Even  some  of  the  more  vooal  congrw—lonaJ 
advooates  of  disarmament  would  get  Jittery  If 
this  country  were  not  the  first  to  perfect 
every  Innovation  in  the  arms  raoe.  In  re- 
sponding to  the  FAS  position.  Foster  said  in 
a  letter  to  Congress  tha.t  it  represented  "ft 
simplistic  view  of  the  aims  raoe."  "Of  oouim," 
he  said,  "both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  pay  attention  to  each  other's 
weapons  systems  development  and  d^oy- 
ments,  but  theee  considerations  are  only  a 
portion  of  the  fundamental  motivations  in 
the  development  of  any  one  or  a  group  of 
military  weapons  systems." 

"The  Soviet  Union,"  Foster  concluded,  "is  ft 
proud  country.  .  .  .  Soviet  military  and  space 
science  and  technology  is  innovative  and 
creative  and  not  'relatively  backward  and  in- 
efficient.' " 

Yet  no  matter  how  highly  he  regards  Soviet 
abilities,  Foster  Is  likely,  in  the  wake  of  the 
FAS-generated  controversy,  to  experience  In- 
creasing difficulty  m  his  canyaign  to  con- 
vince Congress  that  the  Soviets  are  on  the 
verge  of  surpassing  us.  This  could  have  many 
subtle,  but  far-reaching  effects  on  the  de- 
fense budget. 

Congress  Is  Ul-equlpped  to  challenge  most 
of  the  complex  items  in  the  defense  budget. 
Instead,  It  acts  in  response  to  a  general  feel- 
ing of  what  is  needed  and  what  Isn't.  As  one 
congressional  aide  put  it,  "The  net  result  of 
something  like  the  threat  of  the  tech- 
nology gap  is  that  the  Congress  hears 
cries  that  'The  Russians  are  Coming.'  If 
somebody  convinoes  them  that  the  Russians 
aren't  coming,  then  the  prevailing  attitude 
is  that  we  can  take  a  harder  look  at  the 
budget." 

Whatever  the  final  effect  in  dollars  and 
cents,  of  their  actions,  the  FAS  Is  offering 
Congress  something  they  have  lacked  for 
many  years:  expert.  Independent  testimony 
on  the  question  of  how  much  weaponry  is 
really  enough. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Nevra,  Aug.  11,  1971] 

Phof.  Attacks  Pkntaoon  fos  Russian  Feveb 

(By   Jerome   Cahill) 

Washington,  August  10. — The  Pentagon 
may  create  a  new  credibility  gap  with  its 
alarm  over  Increased  Soviet  military  research 
and  development,  a  former  government 
weapons  expert  told  congress  today. 

George  W.  Rathjens,  a  professor  at  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  who 
formerly  served  in  the  Defense  Department's 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  said 
the  UJ3.  still  retains  a  substantied  lead  over 
the  Russians  in  most  fields  of  military  tech- 
nology, and  was  likely  to  remain  in  the  lead 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Rathjens  was  questioned  by  Sen.  William 
Proxmlre  (D-Wis.)  at  a  hearing  on  defense 
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spending  by  the  Joint  Senate-House  Eco- 
ncmilc  Committee.  Proxmlre  said  some  de- 
fense officials,  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
the  Russians  are  spending  some  $3  billion 
more  than  the  U.S.  on  military  research  and 
development,  have  warned  that  America 
could  face  a  "technological  Pearl  Harbor" 
unless  the  trend  is  reversed. 

But  Rathjens  testified  that  these  "cries 
of  alarm"  were  ill-founded  and  based  on 
studies  of  "questionable  validity." 

"The  alarms  mislead  the  Congress  and  the 
public,  and  their  primary  effects  are  likely 
to  be  unnecessary  worry  and  a  further  ero- 
sion which  we  can  do  without,  of  credibility 
in  government,"  he  said. 

The  witness  said  the  U.S.  was  so  far  ahead 
in  the  field  of  strategic  weaponry  it  could 
reduce  procurement  in  this  area  vrlthout 
endangering   the  nation's  security. 

The  Defense  Department  could  begin  by 
ctirtailing  the  Safeguard  ABM  system,  Rath- 
Jens  told  the  hearing.  He  also  listed  the  $3 
billion  B-1  bomber,  the  undersea  long-range 
missile  program,  the  Awacs  airborne  early 
warning  system  and  antisubmarine  warfare 
research  as  programs  that  could  be  termi- 
nated at  a  saving  to  the  taxpayer. 

He  said  the  U.S.  was  "two  to  five  years" 
ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  missile  reentry  tech- 
nology, inertlal  guidance  systems  and  ra- 
dar. America  also  leads  or  Is  equal  to  the 
Russians  in  most  sciences.  "I  know  of  no 
broad  areas,"  he  t<^d  the  committee,  "where 
one  would  concede  the  Russians  a  signifi- 
cant  lead." 

The  size  of  the  defense  budget  also  oc- 
cupied President  Nixon  today.  He  conferred 
at  the  White  House  with  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  mili- 
tary spending  plans  for  fiscal  1973.  Press 
Secretary  Ronald  L.  Zlegler  declined  com- 
ment on  a  published  report  the  chiefs  were 
pressing  for  an  $83  bUlion  budget. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  11,  1971] 
Ex-Amz    QtrcsnoNs     Pentagon's    Thxsib — 

DotTBTS  Contention  Soviet  Leads 'Unird 

States  in  Rxseabch 

WASRiNaTON,  August  10. — ^A  f(»mer  De- 
fense Department  official  questioned  today 
the  significance  of  recent  Pentagon  conten- 
tions that  the  Soviet  Union  was  surpassing 
the  Umted  States  in  military  research  and 
development. 

George  Rathjens,  former  chief  scientist 
for  the  Defense  Department's  Advance  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  and  now  a  profes- 
sor of  political  science  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  said  tliat  Pentagon 
analyses  on  the  subject  were  "of  question- 
able validity." 

"The  alarms  mislead  the  Congress  and  the 
public,"  he  told  the  Joint  Economic  Sub- 
committee on  Priorities  and  Economy  in 
Government,"  and  their  primary  effects  are 
likely  to  be  unnecessary  worry  and  a  fur- 
ther erosion  of  credibility  in  Government." 

In  recent  months,  Dr.  John  S.  Poster  Jr., 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, has  warned  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  increasing  its  research  and  develop- 
ment and  is  now  spending  more  In  develop- 
ing new  weapons  than  the  United  States 
is. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Rathjens  and  oth- 
er witnesses  was  directed  particularly  at  the 
thesis  of  a  gap  in  research  and  development 
propounded  by  the  Pentagon.  Today's  ses- 
sion was  the  second  of  tliree  on  national  pri- 
orities being  conducted  by  the  Senate-House 
subcommittee  this  week. 

Richard  R.  Nelson,  a  former  staff  member 
of  the  Rand  Corporation  and  now  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Tale,  testified  thst 
"I  am  far  more  disturbed  by  the  cries  of 
alarm  from  the  United  States  military  es- 
tablishment than  I  am  about  the  fact  of 
continued  growth  of  Soviet  research  and 
development." 
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Richard  T.  Davles,  Deputy  Aaslstant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  European  Affairs,  testi- 
fied that,  taking  inflation  Into  account, 
United  States  defense  outlays  had  declined, 
"while.  If  our  reading  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  de- 
fense expenditures  is  acctirate,  appropria- 
tions on  the  Soviet  side  have  Increased." 

When  the  subcommittee  chairman.  Sen. 
William  Proxmlre,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin, 
asked  him  whether  he  thought  there  was 
enough  "hard  evidence"  of  security  danger  to 
justify  Increased  appropriations  for  military 
planning,  Mr.  Davles  replied,  "I  would  have 
to  defer  to  those  more  qualified  than  I  to 
answer  that." 

Statucknt  bt  Oeorok  W.  Ratrjxns  Bitou 
THK  SUBCOMBtrrrxE  ON  PwoRrms  and  Econ- 

OMT    m    OOVEKNMMTT    OF    THI    JoiNT    ECO- 

Noicic  CoMMrrm,  Avowt  lO,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  welcome  the  Invitation  to  i^- 
pear  before  you  to  discuss  mUltary  research 
and  development. 

I  do  so  against  the  background  of  alarms 
having  been  raised  by  Department  of  Defense 
spokesmen  about  the  comparative  levels  of 
effort  In  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  particular.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  now  be  spending 
the  equivalent  of  about  40%  more  per  year 
than  the  United  SUtee  on  militarily  related 
R&D,  and  that  this  may  soon  result  In 
Soviet    superiority    in    mUltary    technology. 

The  public  and  the  Ciongreas  should  be 
concerned  about  our  comparative  position 
In  military  technology  and  more  broadly 
about  the  use  of  the  nation's  technical  re- 
sources. I  applaud  the  efforts  of  this  and 
other  committees  of  the  Congress  to  inform 
themselves,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  Inform  the  Congress,  In  this  re- 
gard. However,  I  am  concerned  that  DoD  pre- 
sentations may  have  conveyed  an  Impression 
that  our  situation  vla-a-vU  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  worse  than  it  Is,  and  that  we  can  esti- 
mate the  level  of  Soviet  expenditures  for 
military  R&D  and  the  relationship  between 
expenditures  and  output  with  considerably 
more  precision  than  I  think  possible. 

Implicit  in  the  estimate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  U  spending  the  equivalent  of  »3  bil- 
lion more  per  year  than  we  are  on  militarily 
related  R  &  D  is  the  assumption  that  a  ruble 
spent  In  the  military  hardware  sector  of  the 
Soviet  economy  buys  as  much  as  $2,  or  more 
will  buy  here.  I  will  for  the  most  part  defer 
to  other  witnesses  on  the  questions  of  dollar- 
ruble  exchange  rates  and  on  other  budgetary 
questions,  but  I  can  not  but  be  very  skeptical 
of  the  figure  I  have  Just  quoted.  I  have 
been  particularly  struck  by  a  line  of  argu- 
ment suggested  by  Alec  Nove,  an  English 
economist  who  has  specialized  In  study  of 
the  Soviet  economy,  that  if  the  ruble  could 
buy  what  two  or  three  dollars  would  we 
would  find  Russian  products  similar  to  those 
developed  In  the  military  R&D  sector- 
commercial  aircraft,  electromc  equipment, 
and  precision  instruments — providing  strong 
competition  with  western  products  In  world 
markets.  They  could  be  selling  aircraft  for 
8  or  9  million  rubles  (or  $9  or  110  million  at 
the  official  exchange  rate — for  leas  than  that 
at  the  Zurich  free  market  rate)  that  would 
be  comparable  to  Boeing  aircraft  selling  for 
$20  minion  each.  They  are  not  of  course,  and 
Nove  suggests  that  If  one  U  concerned  with 
equipment  of  the  same  performance  and 
quality,  the  ruble  Is  worth  nothing  like  t2. 
His  judgment,  and  mine.  Is  that  technical 
-talent  is  used  much  less  efficiently  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  even  In  the  military  hardware 
sector,  than  the  $2  exchange  rate  suggests. 

Turning  now  away  from  the  budgetary 
Issues,  there  are  three  other  queeUons  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  the  input 
of  technical  effort  and  output,  as  measured 
In  useful  technology,  that  I  would  discuss: 
first,  management  and  decision-making  In 
the  translation  of  research  results  into  use- 
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ful  hardware;  second,  whether  there  ia  a 
linear  relationship  between  research  effort 
and  output;  and  third,  the  differences  be- 
tween trying  to  stay  ahead  and  trying  to 
catch  up  In  techn<4ogy. 

I  would  nolb  first  that  In  both  the  U.8. 
and  the  Soviet  military  R&D  programs  the 
big  expenditures  tend  to  be,  not  for  research 
which  Is  relatively  cheap,  tmt  for  develop- 
ment. The  payoff  at  the  development  end  of 
the  spectrum  Is  not  so  much  In  new  Icnowl- 
edge  as  in  producing  equipment  that  will  be 
effective.  If  one  makes  bad  choices  with 
respect  to  the  initiation  of  major  programs 
or  perpetuates  them  after  they  should  be 
terminated,  large  amounts  of  money  and 
talent  can  be  consumed  with  little  or  no 
\iseful  payoff  at  aU.  The  United  States  has 
done  this  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Oolng 
back  some  years,  I  would  cite  the  Skybolt 
and  the  Snark  missile  programs  as  two 
prime  examples;  and  coming  down  to  the 
present,  the  Safeguard  ABM  and  the  B-I 
programs.  Perhaps  the  moet  scandalous  ex- 
ample we  have  on  the  Immediate  horizon  Is 
the  Cannikin  nuclear  test  to  be  held  this 
October  In  the  Aleutian  Islands.  In  this  case 
we  are  going  ahead  with  a  very  expensive 
test  to  prove  out  a  nuclear  warhead  whose 
primary  use  virlll  be  for  a  weapons  system 
that  the  Congress  some  time  ago  rejected, 
that  Is,  an  ABM  system  for  the  defense  cjt  the 
United  States  against  China.  Now  a  few  bad 
decisions  such  as  those  I  have  Identified  can 
enormously  distort  the  relationship  between 
Input  of  technical  effort  and  useful  output, 
and  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
extremely  skeptical  about  efforts  to  make 
projections  of  the  effectiveness  of  R  &  D 
programs  based  on  expenditures. 

As  serious  as  our  mistakes  of  this  kind 
have  been,  I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  done  worse.  Because  of  Ideological  rea- 
sons they  have  made  mistakes  at  the  re- 
search end  of  the  spectrum  that  wotild  be 
unthinkable  In  the  West.  e.g.  In  supporting 
the  geneticist  Lysenko  which  set  them  back 
years  In  the  biological  sciences;  and  their 
record  In  applied  research  both  with  respect 
to  civil  and  military  products  is  also  poorer 
than  ours.  For  example.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
they  have  ment  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
have  on  ABM  defenses  and  they  have  almost 
nothing  to  show  for  It. 

They  have  denied  themselves  the  great  ad- 
vantage we  have  in  the  openness  of  our 
society  and  in  the  decentralization  of  deci- 
sion-making. This  permits  informed  criti- 
cism and  questioning  of  major  weapons  sys- 
tems development  and  acquisitions  decisions 
within  the  Executive  Branch,  by  Congres- 
sional committees,  by  the  Press  and  by  con- 
cerned citizens  in  a  way  that  has  no  coun- 
terpart In  Soviet  decision-making  processes. 
In  this  connection  I  disagree  profoundly  with 
the  Judgments  of  those  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  a 
great  advantage  In  weapons  development  and 
acquisition  as  a  result  of  secrecy.  Even  in  our 
case  It  has  by  now  become  clear  that  mis- 
use, and  Indeed  possibly  quite  legitimate  use, 
of  classification  has  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting disclosure  of  serious  errors  of  judg- 
ment. I  would  go  so  far  as  to  argue  that  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  Improving  de- 
cision-making with  respect  to  military 
R  &  D  In  either  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  relaxation  of  security 
and  a  stimulation  of  Interest  on  the  part  of 
a  wider  spectrum  of  the  technical  com- 
munity in  the  decisions  to  be  made. 

Incidentally.  I  wo\ild  contend  that  even 
the  DoD's  explicit  argument  regarding  the 
relative  advantage  to  the  Soviet  Union  of 
secrecy  Is  probably  wrong  or  at  least  exag- 
gerated. It  Is  asserted  that  because  of  ex- 
treme security  in  the  Soviet  Union  we  can 
not  kn-.w  the  implications  of  Soviet  deci- 
sions until  development  is  virtually  com- 
pleted, for  example  until  we  see  a  new  piece 
of  equipment  in  the  May  Day  parade,  but 
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that  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  open- 
ness of  American  society,  the  Russians  are 
at  a  great  advantage  in  being  able  to  deter- 
mine what  we  are  doing  at  a  very  early  stage. 
While  it  is  true  that  they  can  know  much 
more  about  our  applied  mUltary  R  &  D  ef- 
forts than  we  do  about  theirs,  I  submit  that 
It  may  do  them  in  some  cases  very  UtUe 
good  because  while  they  may  be  Inundated 
with  Information  about  possible  UB.  pro- 
grams, they  cannot  know  which  ones  are  go- 
ing to  be  carried  Into  production  and  deploy- 
ment. This  is  simply  because  we  often  do 
not  know  ourselves.  While  they  may  have 
tboxight  we  intended  to  deploy  a  B-70 
bomber  force,  and  I  believe  they  probably 
q>ent  enormous  sums  on  air  defense  In  reac- 
tion to  that  possible  decision,  in  fact  of 
course  we  did  not.  And  again  coming  down 
to  the  present,  while  they  may  know  that  we 
contemplate  a  B-1  program  or  an  ULMS  pro- 
gram neither  they  nor  we  can  know  what 
declslozas  wlU  be  taken.  With  these  uncer- 
tainties I  question  whether  they  are  in  a 
much  better  position  to  react  to  our  R&D 
efforts  in  these  areas  than  we  are  to  some 
they  may  have,  but  about  which  we  linow 
little  or  nothing.  On  balance,  I  would  say 
that  secrecy  is  a  net  lUblllty  to  them,  not  an 
asset. 

In  translating  research  Into  effective  hard- 
ware I  would  suggest  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  further  handicapped  by  comparison  with 
us  In  not  having  groups  of  technical  entre- 
preneurs such  as  we  have  had,  e.g.  around 
route  128  in  the  Boston  area,  who  have  been 
able  to  obtain  venture  capital  and  who  have 
had  Incentives  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
take  risks  to  convert  research  results  Into 
useful  products.  Reports  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  e.g.  those  of  the  recent  defector, 
Anatoli  Fedoseyev,  suggest  that  the  Rus- 
sians themselves  are  aware  of  their  advan- 
tage m  this  regard. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  DoD  attempts  to 
project  Soviet  R&D  output  In  the  military 
sector  Implicitly  assume  a  more-or-less  linear 
relationship  between  Input  and  output.  I  see 
no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  such  a 
relationship  exists.  At  the  one  end  of  the 
scale  one  is  confronted  with  critical-mass 
problems:  some  programs  can  make  little  or 
no  progress  at  all  unless  they  have  some 
minimum  level  of  support.  At  the  other  end, 
and  I  believe  much  more  commonly,  one  sees 
the  problem  of  diminishing  returns  either 
because  one  runs  out  of  competent  people  or 
interesting  ideas.  There  have  been  times 
when  we  have  wanted  to  move  faster,  In  a 
particular  R&D  area,  but  knew  that  spend- 
ing more  money  would  help  very  little,  if  at 
all.  Indeed,  DoD  spokesmen  this  last  year 
have  as  much  as  said  that  they  could  not 
spend  an  additional  $3  billion  very  effectively 
on  R  &  D  even  if  they  had  it.  I  would  be 
surprised  if  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  have 
similar  problems. 

My  third  point  on  the  relationship  of  out- 
put to  Input  has  to  do  with  the  differences 
between  breaking  new  ground  on  the  one 
hand  and  following  someone  else  on  the 
other.  The  distinguished  Russian  physicist 
Sakarov  has  explained  this  by  analogy  with 
a  cross  country  ski  race.  It  takes  much  less 
effort  to  keep  up  than  it  does  to  lead.  The 
fact  is  that  even  If  one  does  not  know  exactly 
how  someone  else  has  done  something,  there 
Is  nevertheless  great  advantage  In  simply 
knowing  that  It  Is  possible.  If  one  has  a  little 
more  Information  so  much  the  better.  The 
best  example  I  can  give  Is  the  development 
of  hydrogen  bombs.  The  interval  between 
the  first  fission  explosions  and  the  first 
fusion  explosions  were  7  years  for  the  U.S., 
4  years  for  the  Soviet  Union,  and  2^  years 
for  China.  If  we  were  to  use  the  kind  of 
reasoning  the  DoD  has  recently  used  in  Its 
analyses,  this  would  suggest  that  the  Chinese 
effort  to  develop  hydrogen  weapons  was 
roughly  three  times  as  Intense  as  was  ours, 
a  possibility  I  find  quite  unbelievable.  To  me 
the  wonder  Is  that  the  gap  between  the  U,S. 
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and  the  U.S.8Jt.  In  moet  areas  of  military 
technology  remained  roughly  constant  dur- 
ing the  period  1960-68  as  it  has,  at  least 
according  to  the  DoD.  If  one  assumes  R\is- 
sian  efforts^ere  comparable  to  ours  in  terms 
of  oommltm^|t  of  resources,  and  DoD  state- 
ments have  suggested  that  they  were,  one 
can  only  conclude  that  they  are  very  much 
less  efficient  for,  by  leading  as  we  have,  we 
have,  in  effect,  done  much  of  their  R&D 
for  them. 

Let  me  leave  now  the  question  of  inputs 
to  the  R&D  process  and  speculations  about 
outputs,  and  turn  to  where  we  actually  stand 
vls-a-vls  the  U5.S.R.  in  terms  of  current 
levels  of  technology,  and  to  the  question  of 
the  Implications  of  possible  erosion  In  our 
lead.  With  respect  to  the  first  point  I  can  be 
very  brief  since  I  find  no  significant  differ- 
ences In  what  I  have  read  in  DoD  statements 
and  in  my  own  impressions.  There  are  appar- 
ently a  few  areas  where  the  Soviets  have 
demonstrated  hardware  for  which  we  have 
either  no,  or  Inferior,  counterparts.  These  are 
principally  In  tactical  areas,  e.g.  in  surface- 
to-surface  naval  cruise  missiles.  In  many 
more  areas  we  are  ahead.  In  the  strategic 
area,  about  which  I  am  better  Informed,  some 
of  the  rather  general  DoD  statements  have 
suggested  that  the  Soviets  are  making  great 
progress.  However,  on  examination,  the  con- 
cern at  the  highest  levels  in  the  Defense 
Department  seems  really  to  be  based  pri- 
marily on  moves  by  the  Soviets  In  procure- 
meni  and  deployment  and  in  speculation 
about  possible  technological  developments 
rather  than  In  any  actual  eroelon  of  the 
technological  superiority  we  have.  In  fact. 
With  respect  to  virtually  all  of  the  major 
areas  of  technology  relevant  to  strategic 
weaponry  we  probably  have  a  substantial 
lead  and  one  that  is  not  diminishing  rapidly. 
If  at  all.  I  refer,  for  example,  to  missile  guid- 
ance, reentry  vehicle  technology,  submarine 
propulsion,  anti-submarine  warfare,  ABM 
radar  performance,  and  computer  and  data 
processing  technology. 

When  one  turns  to  basic  science,  the  U.S. 
probably  has  a  significant  lead  In  a  niunber 
of  areas,  e.g.  biology  and  the  medical  sciences, 
some  aspects  of  chemistry,  and  solid  state 
physics.  In  other  areas  we  are  more  nearly 
on  a  par,  e.g.  in  mathematics,  high  energy 
physics,  hydrodynamics,  and  astronomy.  I 
know  of  no  broad  areas  where  one  would 
concede  the  Russians  a  significant  lead.  In 
addition  to  management  deficiencies,  I  be- 
lieve they  suffer  In  some  other  respects  in 
their  pursiilt  of  basic  science,  notably  be- 
cause of  their  enormous  lag  in  computer 
technology  (which  affects  not  only  their 
ability  to  do  scientific  research  but  to  man- 
age their  economy ) .  and  in  high  quaUty 
Instruments  and  research  equipment.  In  one 
area,  oceanography,  the  situation  Is  appar- 
ently to,  some  extent  reversed.  They  have 
made  a  greater  Investment  in  modem 
oceanographlc  research  vessels  than  we  have. 

In  discussing  the  Implications  of  possible 
eroelon  In  our  lead  In  military  technology  I 
want  to  draw  a  distinction  between  tactical 
warfare  and  strategic  warfare  systems. 

In  tactical  warfare  a  technological  advan- 
tage can  make  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat  In  an  engagement,  and  this  may 
depend  not  only  on  the  concepts  Involved  In 
design  but  also  on  such  factors  as  reliability 
and  maintainability  under  field  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  strategic  war,  at  least 
as  I  think  of  it,  and  with  forces  anything 
like  those  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  now 
possess,  there  will  be  no  vlctocs,  and  re- 
liability or  maintainability  of  weapons  sys- 
tems will  not  matter  very  much.  The  stra- 
tegic systems  serve  their  purpose  if  there  Is 
enough  likelihood  that  they  will  work  so  that 
they  serve  as  deterrents.  I  do  not  see  how  a 
modest  c»'  even  quite  substantial  technical 
advantage  possessed  by  one  side  could  be  very 
useful.  Certainly  evolutionary  changes  In 
technology  will  not  upset  the  present  rela- 
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tlvely  stable  balance  A  dramatic  break- 
through, e.g.  a  virtually  air  tight  ABM  sys- 
tem, might,  but  I  see  no  such  posslbUlties 
on  the  horizon. 

In  this  regard,  our  best  assurance  against 
being  surprised  Is  In  having  strong  programs 
In  the  basic  sciences  and  at  the  research  end 
of  the  R&D  spectrum.  With  such  programs 
we  can  hope  to  know  what  is  possible.  The 
one  aspect  of  our  present  military  R&D 
effort  I  find  moet  disturbing  is  that  we  are 
spending  so  much  at  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum  In  the  strategic  area.  $370  million, 
which  I  understand  Is  the  amount  In  the 
present  authorization  bill,  for  the  B-1  b<»n- 
ber  Is  nearly  twice  what  the  DoD  is  spending 
on  basic  research  in  the  universities  and  is 
about  60%  of  the  whole  National  Science 
Foundation  Budget  for  this  fiscal  year.  It  Is 
in  my  view  a  quite  iinnecessary  expenditure. 

While  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the  pro- 
posed budget  f or  R  &  D  in  the  tactical  area 
(and  I  am  virtually  certain  that  I  would,  on 
cloee  examination,  find  some  programs  which 
I  would  think  unwise. )  I  am,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  given  above,  less  troubled  In  a  gen- 
eral sense  by  relatively  large  amounts  for 
advanced  development  and  for  test  and  eval- 
uation. Some  of  the  weapons  we  are  develop- 
ing in  this  area  are  quite  Ukely  to  be  used, 
and  I  would  like  to  think  that  If  they  are, 
they  will  not  only  have  been  well  conceived 
in  terms  of  exploiting  technology  but  well 
executed  in  an  engineering  sense  and  thor- 
oughly tested  and  debugged  through  field 
trials. 

I  would  like  now  to  summarize  my  feelings 
about  the  near  term  comparative  balance  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  military 
R&D,  and  then  turn  to  the  longer  term  and 
broader  questions  of  national  priorities  and 
expectations  as  regards  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

I  believe  we  have  a  significant  lead  over  the 
Soviet  Union  in  most  areas  of  military  tech- 
nology and  In  many  of  the  relevant  sciences 
on  which  technology  depends.  At  least  as 
Important  is  the  fact  that  we  have  great  ad- 
vantages over  the  Soviet  Union  In  terms  of 
our  system  of  incentives,  in  terms  of  manage- 
ment techniques,  and  perhaps  most  Impor- 
tant of  all,  because  we  are  an  open  society. 
With  these  advantages  and  a  reasonable  com- 
mitment of  resources,  I  have  little  fear  that 
we  will  fall  behind  in  technology  for  tactical 
warfare,  and  even  less  that  we  will  do  so  In 
the  strategic  area.  I  would  regEird  a  closing  of 
the  gap  or  even  some  Soviet  technical  lead 
In  the  latter  area  as  leas  susceptible  of  ex- 
ploitation and  therefore  less  worrisome  than 
m  the  fwmer.  I  would  suggest  that  we  could 
save  substantial  sxuns,  which  could  be  better 
used  elsewhere,  by  cutting  back  on  some  stra- 
tegic programs  not  only  in  the  R&D  but  also 
in  the  procurement  part  of  the  budget  as 
well.  I  am  lees  prepared  to  suggest  changes  In 
the  R&D  budget  for  tactical  weapons. 

While  my  foregoing  remarks  may  suggest 
some  c(Hnplacency  about  our  military  R&D 
efforts,  I  am  not  complacement  about  the 
DoD  analyses  of  the  comparative  strength  of 
Soviet- American  R&D  efforts  nor  about  the 
cries  of  alarm  that  have  been  sounded.  In 
my  view,  the  analyses  are  of  questionable 
validity.  The  alarms  mislead  the  Congress 
and  the  public,  and  their  primary  effects  are 
Ukely  to  be  unnecessary  worry  and  a  further 
erosion,  which  we  can  well  do  without,  of 
credibility  in  government. 

Neither  am  I  complacement  when  I  con- 
sider the  state  of  science  and  technology  in 
the  U.S.  more  broadly. 

During  the  post-£^utnlk  decade  American 
science  and  teciinology  grew  at  a  phenomenal 
rate — by  some  measures  at  the  rate  of  1S% 
per  year;  scientists  were  esteemed;  they 
played  Important  roles  In  the  councils  of 
government.  Neither  those  growth  rates  nor 
those  attitudes  could  be  sustained,  and  now 
the  pendulum  has  swung  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. Many  now  see  science  and  technology 
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more  a  source  of  troubles  than  as  a  means  of 
their  alleviation;  many  engineers  and  scien- 
tists are  now  tmemployed  or  underemployed, 
and  are  bitterly  disillusioned;  and  the  best  of 
our  students  are  turning  increasingly  to  other 
fitids.  Much  of  the  change  was  Inevitable. 
Technology  was  oversold  and  misused.  Both 
technical  and  political  people  must  take  re- 
sponsibility for  this.  It  is  quite  understand- 
able that  there  has  been  SJi  adverse  reaction 
to  vast  expenditures  of  public  monies  on  piro- 
grams  that  were  often  carried  out  with  little 
regard  to  environmental  and  other  side 
effects,  and  that  did  little  to  better  the  hu- 
man condition.  The  space  and  mUltary  pro- 
grams have  been  the  most  bothersome  In  this 
respect,  and  military  scienoe  in  particular  Is 
in  disrepute.  Many  of  our  yoimg  scientists 
and  engineers,  even  though  Job  prospects  are 
poor,  would  be  reluctant  to  work  on  military 
projects  because  they  are  dlstrustfxil  of  their 
government  and  pnrfoundly  skeptical  of  the 
purposes  to  which  their  Ingenuity  may  be 
put. 

In  my  view,  the  pendulum  has  already 
swung  too  far,  but  my  fear  and  my  convic- 
tion is  that  confidence  In  both  science  and 
government  and  the  health  of  the  sclence- 
govmunent  relationship  will  suffer  further 
with  each  additional  government  dollar  that 
Is  si>ent  on  unneeded  military  hardware  or 
other  technical  enterprises  that  can  not  com- 
mand wide  public  support.  I  am  afraid  that 
before  the  trend  is  reversed  there  is  scnne 
danger  that  we  may  be  spending  less  than 
we  should  in  the  national  security  area.  This 
Is  particularly  likely  In  tactical  weaponry. 
It  will  be  a  reaction  to  our  having  stayed 
In  Viet  Nam  long  after  the  nation  had  de- 
cided it  was  a  mistake  and  to  our  spending 
large  siuns  on  strategic  weapons  that  much 
of  the  public  sees,  and  I  think  rightly  so,  as 
more  likely  to  diminish  than  to  improve  our 
security. 

These  risks  I  would  regard  as  no  more 
serious  than  the  risks  that,  in  our  reaction 
against  big  science  and  big  government — I 
might  say  unwise  science  and  unwise  govern- 
ment— ^the  nation  will  not  sui>port  science 
and  technology  and  derive  the  benefits  from 
It  that  it  could  and  should. 

I  want  now  to  dUtlngulah  between  educa- 
tion and  basic  research  on  the  one  hand  and 
applied  science  and  engineering  on  the  other. 
Both  can  serve  us;  both  require  federal  sup- 
port. 

Education  and  basic  science  must  be  sup- 
ported ahnoet  entirely  by  government  and 
through  philanthropy.  This  is  because  the 
payoffs  are  so  unpredictable,  diffuse,  and.  In 
some  cases,  remote  that  one  can  hardly  ex- 
pect private  enterprise  to  make  much  of  an 
Investment  In  these  areas.  Fortunately,  with 
a  few  exceptions  such  as  in  those  areas  re- 
quiring large  accelerators,  basic  research  Is, 
on  a  relative  scale,  not  very  expensive.  I 
would  hope  in  the  nation's  Interest,  indeed 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind,  that 
rather  generous  supptort  could  be  provided 
for  basic  research  and  graduate  education 
In  the  sciences  and  engineering. 

Much  applied  science  can  command  Indus- 
trial support  because  it  can  be  justified  as  a 
sound  investment.  In  those  areas  where  this 
is  possible  the  work  that  is  done  will,  in 
my  view,  be  more  responsive  to  public  needs 
and  very  likely  executed  more  efficiently  If 
It  is  carried  out  as  a  part  of  the  market  econ- 
omy rather  than  In  government  laboratories 
or  with  heavy  government  subsidy. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  areas 
where  the  benefits  of  the  application  of 
science  and  technology  will  be  widely  dif- 
fused among  those  who  can  111  afford  to  pay 
for  them  or  where  for  other  reasons  sub- 
stantial public  Investment  is  desirable.  I  have 
in  mind  areas  such  as  improved  iirban  trans- 
port, the  use  of  computers  in  education,  im- 
proved weather  prediction  and  possibly  con- 
trol, and  the  development  of  less  exi>enslve 
and  more  efficient  techniques  and  materials 
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for  construction  of  houalng.  Progruna  In 
Bome  of  these  ar«aa  could  be  quite  costly 
and  If  they  are  executed  badly.  If  tbey 
promlM  more  than  they  can  deliver  or  coat 
far  more  than  original  eetlmates,  the  effect 
could  be,  aa  In  the  oaae  of  80  many  aerospace 
programa,  to  produce  a  further  erosion  In 
confidence  in  the  sclence-giovemment  part- 
nership. On  the  other  hand.  If  public  pro- 
grams are  truly  responsive  to  real  national 
needs  and  are  based  on  realistic  costs  and 
extrapolations  of  technology,  I  believe  they 
can  benefit  the  nation  as  a  whole,  begin  to 
reduce  public  cynicism  about  both  science 
and  government,  and  make  use  of  hxunan  re- 
sources that  are  now  being  wasted.  The  beet 
assurance  they  can  meet  such  criteria  is — 
and  I  now  return  to  one  of  my  earlier  themes 
— If  there  is  full  disclosure,  widespread  pub- 
lic interest,  and  sharp  questioning  by  the 
Congress  and  by  profeeslonals  outside  the 
agencies  who  have  a  direct  stake  In  the  prose- 
cution of  the  programs.  We  should  be  able  to 
do  better  than  we  have  in  defense.  I  hope  the 
effort  will  be  made. 

STATXMXirr    BT    RXCHABO    R.    NKLBOIT    OM    TBI 

Allxoeo  Thxkat  raoic  Foaxiax  R.  St  D., 

AKD    SXNSIBLK    VS.    RXACTIONS,    AUOVBT    10, 

1971 

I  have  been  requested  to  discuss  with  you 
certain  economic  Implications  of  interna- 
tional R  and  D  competition.  This  I  will  do. 
But  before  proceeding  to  the  economic  pic- 
ture I  do  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  alleged  military  R  and  D  threat.  After 
all,  this  Is  what  got  this  committee  inter- 
ested in  discussion  with  representatives  of 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists. 

BovixT  muTAST  a.  *  D.  8PXin>iNo:  what  kins 

OF    A    THXXAT,    WHAT    KINO    Or    KXSPONSX 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  recent  dis- 
cuassion  of  an  evolving  threat  to  the  United 
States  of  Soviet  military  research  and  de- 
velopment budgets  exceeding  our  own.  I 
find  the  argument  of  large  and  growing  So- 
viet military  research  and  development 
budgets  reasonably  persuasive.  It  seems  ap- 
parent that  the  Soviets  were  spending  rough- 
ly In  our  ball  park  during  the  early  IMO's 
and  keeping  pace  with  our  growth.  It  is  clear 
that  we  have  decelerated  in  recent  years; 
it  is  likely  that  they  have  continued.  The 
piling  up  of  ambiguous  facts  strikes  me  as  a 
peculiar  attempt  at  overkill  of  a  point  which 
was  more  or  lees  obvious  initially. 

But  I  am  far  more  disturbed  by  the  cries 
of  alarm  from  the  United  States  military 
establishment  than  I  am  about  the  fact  of 
continued  growth  of  Soviet  military  R  and 
D.  The  threat  to  the  United  States  of  Soviet 
military  research  and  development  is  not 
clear  for  the  foreseeable  fut\u».  The  threat 
to  the  United  States  of  a  panicky  response 
Is  clear. 

One  question  that  needs  to  be  raised  is 
why  the  continuation  of  Soviet  military  re- 
search and  development  growth.  One  inter- 
pretation is  sinister  intent.  A  second  is 
lagged,  sluggish  response  to  earlier  feelings 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  of  technological 
inferiority  propeUed  by  a  bureaucratic  mo- 
mentum even  more  ptowerful  than  exists  in 
the  United  States'  mlUtary  establishment. 
Before  interpreting  the  phenomenon  in 
terms  of  aggressive  purpose,  I  think  the  sec- 
ond interpretation  needs  to  be  explored  care- 
fully. 

A  related  question  is  what  la  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  response.  In  part  this  depends  on  the 
Interpretation.  If  the  second  Interpretation 
ia  correct  doing  nothing  might  be  the  beat 
response.  The  Soviets  will  sooner  or  later 
slow  down  if  we  keep  our  cool.  An  increase 
In  United  States  R  and  D  spending  would, 
vrtth  a  lag,  spiir  the  Soviets  to  continue  a 
surge  which  otherwise  would  have  damped 
down. 

But  assiune  the  worst.  Assume  that  the 
Soviets  are  spending  on  R  and  D  in  order  to 
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Increase  their  aggressive  power,  or  that  even 
while  that  may  not  be  the  Initial  intent  the 
development  of  a  technological  superiority 
would  Increase  Soviet  aggressiveness. 

Why  are  we  worried?  Do  we  really  have 
reason  to  fear  that  Soviet  R  and  D  will  seri- 
ously erode  our  deterrent  capability?  I  have 
heard  some  technological  fantasy  mongering 
but  nothing  that  persuades  me  of  a  real 
threat  in  the  short  and  medliun  run.  Are  we 
worried  about  the  erosion  of  the  credibility 
of  the  United  States  nuclear  response  to  a 
Sovlet-Buiropean  adventure?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  the  Sovleta  would  savor  such 
an  adventure? 

It  took  one  generation  of  defense  analysts 
to  rid  the  military  of  the  absurd  notion  that 
somehow  the  strategic  balance  or  threat 
could  be  measured  by  ratios  of  bombers,  or 
bombers  plus  missiles,  or  warheads,  or  yield. 
Are  we  now  to  adopt  an  even  greater  silli- 
ness by  using  the  ratio  of  accumulated  mili- 
tary research  and  development  spending  as 
an  additional  threat  index?  How  absurd.  I 
am  deeply  dlstiu-bed  that  people  in  the  de- 
fense establishment  really  seem  to  believe 
this  index  Is  meaningful.  I  bc^>e  Congress  Is 
more  sensible. 

As  particular  evolving  Soviet  capablUties 
are  identified,  and  the  nature  of  the  threat 
analyzed  dispassionately,  it  certainly  Is  sensi- 
ble to  undertake  R  and  D  so  that  if  the 
Soviet  threat  materializes  we  can  quickly 
counter  it.  Such  a  response  involves  a  deli- 
cate and  sophisticated  blend  of  military  in- 
telligence to  anticipate  Soviet  capabilities, 
analysis  of  the  Implications,  and  exploratory 
R  and  D  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  U.S. 
response  if  the  Soviet  capability  actually 
materializes.  But  simply  Jacking  up  our  mili- 
tary R  and  D  budget,  or  spending  more  on 
capabilities  without  good  evidence  that  they 
are  needed,  surely  is  only  to  add  fuel  to  the 
arms  race. 

nrrxaMATioNAL  kconomic  competitioit 
Paralleling  the  concern  about  a  Soviet 
military  R  and  D  threat,  there  have  been 
rising  cries  of  alarm  about  an  economic 
threat  to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
our  declining  technological  lead.  As  in  the 
case  of  military  R  and  D,  I  think  it  likely 
that  the  Europeans  and  Japanese  have  gone 
a  distance  over  the  past  decade  toward  clos- 
ing our  technological  lead.  But,  as  above, 
the  real  question  is  so  what,  and  what  if 
anything  should  we  do  about  it.  I  believe 
that  guiding  national  R  and  D  policy  by  the 
objective  of  preserving  leads  would  be  per- 
nicious. 

I  would  like  to  present  some  backgroimd 
on  the  "technological  gap"  story  by  cribbing 
some  lines  from  an  article  of  mine  forth- 
coming in  MiTierva  this  summer.  In  that 
article  I  point  out  that  the  technology  gap 
is  an  old  story,  and  so  are  the  panicky  noises 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  U.S. 
clearly  was  establishing  a  general  tech- 
nological lead  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  By  that  time  U.S.  per 
capita  income  and  productivity  were  signif- 
icantly higher  than  that  in  England  and 
Europe.  It  was  higher  for  at  least  two  rea- 
sons. Even  by  that  time  a  large  number  of 
industries  In  the  United  States  probably  were 
operating  at  a  higher  capltel-labor  ratio 
than  their  English  or  European  counterparts. 
This  is  both  explained  by  and  explains  the 
sigmflcantly  higher  wage  rate  in  the  U.S. 
industry.  High  American  wages  go  back  at 
least  as  far  as  1830.  and  scattered  evidence 
suggests  that  by  the  1870's  U.S.  wages  may 
have  averaged  perhaps  twice  that  in  the 
United  Klngtlom  (and  even  more,  relative 
to  Prance  and  Germany).  But  this  cannot 
be  the  full  explanation.  If  it  were  simply 
greater  capital  Intensity,  but  the  same  total 
factor  productivity,  the  rate  of  return  on 
capital  should  have  been  significantly  lower 
in  the  United  States.  The  Umlted  evidence 
suggests,  rather,  that  it  was  higher.  Over 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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the  yield  on  British  consols  never  got  above 
3.5  percent;  the  yield  on  the  beet  American 
railway  bonds  (to  be  sure  somewhat  more 
risky)  never  sunk  that  low  and  tended  to  be 
over  5.0  percent.  Relatedly,  this  was  a  period 
when  capital  was  flowing  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States,  not  the  other 
way  aro\md. 

Between  1880  and  1910  the  growth  of 
U.S.  finished  manufactured  exports  increased 
more  than  six  fold;  Imports  less  than  tripled. 
The  United  States,  which  ought  to  have  and 
clearly  did  have  a  great  comparative  advan- 
tage and  large  net  export  position  in  food- 
stuffs (which  made  exchange  available  for 
manufactvired  imports)  nonetheless  was  a 
net  exporter  of  manufactured  products  by 
1900.  A  good  share  of  the  surge  was  in 
"technically  progressive"  industries.  By  1899 
about  one-third  of  U.S.  manufactured  ex- 
ports in  machinery,  chemicals,  or  vehicles. 
For  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom 
the  figure  was  about  one-fifth.  The  value  of 
U.S.  machinery  exports  Increased  ten-fold 
between  the  mld-1880(s  and  190B-1906.  It 
would  appear  that  around  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  United  States  dominated  trade 
In  typewriters,  for  example. 

This  evidence  suggests  a  significant  "tech- 
nological lead",  not  siuprlslngly,  for  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  indeed 
the  well-known  great  age  of  American  inven- 
tion. It  was  also  the  era  In  which  the  system 
of  interchangeable  parts  was  rapidly  coming 
Into  play  in  industry  after  industry  In  the 
United  States.  In  many  fields  Europeans  and 
Englishmen  were  busy  picking  up  American 
technique  with  a  lag.  Just  as  today.  Of 
covuve,  it  was  not  a  one  way  street.  The 
Americans  did  not  lead  in  all  fields,  and 
in  many  fielda  the  lead  changed  banda. 
Sometime  during  the  nineteenth  century 
the  U.S.  lost  its  lead  In  shipping.  The  Eng- 
lish and  Europeans  developed,  and  then  lost 
to  the  Americana,  the  lead  in  steel  technol- 
ogy. But  that  on  the  average  In  some  sense, 
the  Americans  were  the  technological  leaders 
in  manufactxiring  industry  seems  clear. 

Then,  as  today,  there  Is  evidence  of  con- 
siderable concern  on  the  part  of  some  Euro- 
peans. Viner  presents  the  following  quote 
from  an  1897  letter  circulated  by  Count 
Ooluchowski,  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter: 

"Europe  has  apparently  reached  the  turn- 
ing-point in  her  development.  The  solving 
of  the  great  problem  of  the  material  well- 
being  of  nations,  which  becomes  more  press- 
ing from  year  to  year,  is  no  longer  a  distant 
Utopia.  It  is  near  at  hand.  The  disast-oua 
competition  which,  in  all  domains  of  human 
activity,  we  have  to  submit  to  from  over  the 
seas,  and  which  we  will  also  have  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  futvire,  must  be  resisted  if  the 
vital  Interests  of  Europe  are  not  to  suffer, 
and  if  Europe  is  not  to  fall  into  gradual 
decay.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  we  must  ward 
off  the  danger  that  is  at  our  doors,  and  in 
order  to  prepare  for  this  we  must  draw  upon 
all  the  reserves  that  stand  at  o\ir  disposal 

". . .  the  twentieth  centxiry  will  be  a  cen- 
tury of  struggle  for  existence  in  the  domain 
of  economics.  The  nations  of  Europe  must 
unite  in  order  to  defend  their  very  means  of 
existence.  May  that  be  understood  by  all, 
and  may  we  make  use  of  those  days  of  peace- 
ful development  to  which  we  look  forward 
with  confidence,  to  unite  our  best  energies." 

Then,  as  today,  some  Americans  were  con- 
cerned about  the  prospects  of  losing  the  lead 
for  it  was  recognized  by  at  least  some  ob- 
servers that  the  reason  why  UJ3.  indtutry 
was  able  to  pay  such  high  wages,  still  earn 
such  a  high  rate  of  return,  and  yet  remain 
competitive  in  world  markets,  lay  in  its  tech- 
nological lead.  In  1915  Taussig  commAited 
as  follows  on  the  rapid  diffusion  of  American 
technology  in  automatic  machinery: 

"The  more  machinery  becomes  automatic, 
the  more  readily  can  it  be  transplanted.  Is 
there  not  a  likelihood  that  apparatus  which 
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is  almost  self-acting  will  be  carried  off  to 
countries  of  low  wages,  and  there  used  for 
producing  articles  at  lower  price  than  Is  pos- 
sible in  the  country  of  high  wages  where 
the  apparatus  has  originated?  In  hearings  be- 
fore our  congressional  committees  a  fear  is 
often  expressed  that  American  investors  and 
tool -makers  will  find  themselves  In  such  a 
plight.  An  American  firm,  it  is  said,  will 
devise  a  new  machine,  and  an  export  of  the 
machine  itself  or  of  its  products  will  set  In. 
Then  some  German  will  buy  a  specimen  and 
reproduce  the  machine,  in  his  own  country 
(the  Germans  have  been  usually  complained 
of  as  the  arch  plagiarists;  very  recently  the 
Japanese  also  are  held  up  in  temrem).  Soon 
not  only  will  the  exporta  cease,  but  the  ma- 
chine Itself  will  be  operated  in  Germany  by 
low-paid  labor,  and  the  articles  made  by  its 
aid  wUl  be  sent  back  to  the  United  SUtes. 
Shoe  machinery  and  knitting  machinery 
have  been  cited  in  illiistratlon." 

It  is  striking  how  the  dialogue  today 
echoes  the  earlier  voices  of  alarm,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  American.  This  Is  not  to  argue 
that  nothing  is  new.  Many  things  are,  and 
one  in  particular  would  appear  to  be  of 
major  Importance  in  recent  policy  thinking. 
This  development  has  been  the  rise  to 
prominence  of  large  scale  organized  indus- 
trial R  and  D.  Only  recently  has  R  and  D 
been  recognized  as  an  important  factor  gen- 
erating technological  advance.  Years  ago  the 
focus  was  on  "inventiveness"  and  "ingenu- 
ity" and  "energy";  the  new  focus  on  R  and  D 
provided  a  policy  handle  that  was  not  there 
when  the  so\irces  of  progresslvity  were  viewed 
In  terms  of  personal  attributes.  During  the 
1960's  data  collection  progressed  to  a  pomt 
where  it  was  possible  to  compare  national 
R  and  D  efforts.  The  Europeans  began  to 
point  with  alarm  to  the  American  R  and  D 
lead,  the  Americans  to  the  E^iropeans  closing 
of  the  gap.  and  bcth  to  "doing  something 
about  it."  I  believe  that  this  perspective  can 
lead  us  to  stupid  policies. 

It  now  seems  conventional  wisdom  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  science  and  technology  policy 
Is  an  Important  element  determining  a  na- 
tion's economic  growth  performance,  and  on 
the  other,  that  the  objective  of  fostering 
economic  progress  somehow  should  enter 
prominently  in  determining  a  nation's  poli- 
cies regarding  science  and  technology.  To  a 
considerable  extent  the  suggeeted  new  policy 
departures  really  amount  to  doing  "more" 
and  "better"  what  governments  have  done  for 
some  time:  in  particular  supporting  basic 
science  and  engineering  research  and  educa- 
tion. Yet  the  concept  of  a  "gap",  calling 
attention  as  It  does  to  particular  product 
fields  and  industries,  also  naturally  has 
pointed  policy  deliberation  in  the  direction 
of  subsidizing  or  financing  the  development 
of  products  for  production  and  sale  by  pri- 
vate companies  through  the  market  to  the 
general  public  (prominently  including  the 
export  public).  This  would  represent  a  sig- 
nificant new  policy  departure  for  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  European  nations.  The 
now  scotched  supersonic  transport  program 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  and 
the  civilian  power  reactors  programs  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  mark  the  first 
major  steps  down  this  road. 

I  maintain  that  the  objective  of  main- 
taining or  achieving  across  the  board  tech- 
nological leadership  is  not  a  viable  one  much 
less  a  desirable  guide  to  U.S.  policy.  Only  the 
post  World  War  U  prostration  of  the  other 
major  industrial  powers  permitted  the  tem- 
porary manifestation  of  such  a  phenomenon. 
The  United  States  long  has  lived  by  t>eing 
ahead  on  average,  but  except  for  the  tem- 
porary post  war  abberatlon  always  has  been 
a  "follower"  In  many  fields,  and  seems  to 
have  survived  all  right.  With  the  rebirth  of 

Kestern  Europe  and  Japan,  across  the  board 
tdership  simply  is  not  a  viable  objective. 
We  do  not  have  the  resources  to  push  into 
any  technological  area  where  another  coxin- 
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try  appears  to  be  pulling  ahead.  Even  If  we 
could  it  seems  senseless.  Surely  there  are 
better  criteria  for  guiding  resource  alloca- 
tion than  that  aomeone  else  Is  "ahead"  or 
threatens  to  be. 

The  growing  efflclency  of  other  countries 
In  many  ways  is  advantageous  to  the  United 
States.  If  we  keep  our  wits  about  us  we  can 
reap  the  advantages  of  their  productivity 
and  competitiveness  through  exploiting  the 
enlarged  potential  for  gains  through  Inter- 
national trade.  This  will  require  that  we  do 
a  better  Job  than  we  have  recently  of  keep- 
ing prices  and  vrages  from  artificially  depriv- 
ing us  of  commercial  advantage  where  we 
have  real  economic  competitive  advantage. 
Or  we  must  somehow  learn  to  adjust  ovir  ex- 
change rate.  Protection  of  course  is  a  way  of 
doing  this,  but  I  need  not  lecttuv  this  com- 
mittee on  how  inefllcient  a  mechanism  pro- 
tection is.  In  any  case  the  U.S.  will  have  to 
learn  to  live  with  a  worid  of  technological 
peers. 

TOWAKO   AN    EVOLVING    FKOEEAI.    ROLX    IN   BUP- 
POBT    or    GKNXXAL    TXCHNOLOOT 

I  certainly  do  not  mean  that  there  Is  not 
a  very  useful  role  for  federal  policy  to  play 
in  promoting  the  technological  progresslvity 
of  UB.  industry.  While  the  traditional  ac- 
cepted roles  of  federal  R  and  D  support  are 
for  basic  research  and  for  public  sector 
needs,  we  long  to  have  had  a  set  of  ad  hoc 
programs  in  support  of  general  technological 
progressiveness.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
panoply  of  programs  in  support  of  agricul- 
tural science  and  technology.  Public  supp<Hrt 
of  research  In  the  field  of  health  very  early 
outran  the  iMundarles  of  public  health  prob- 
lems or  problems  related  to  military  or  sea 
service  and  included  work  on  standard  pri- 
vate illnesses.  Since  World  War  I  we  have 
supported  R  and  D  related  to  civil  aviation, 
since  World  War  n,  R  and  D  on  civil  usee  of 
atomic  energy. 

The  problem  la  that  the  boundary  lines 
between  basic  research  and  product  devel- 
opment, and  between  public  sector  and  pri- 
vate sector,  are  blurry.  Iidany  of  the  more  im- 
portant i>ollcy  issues  of  the  next  few  decades 
relate  to  identification  of  criteria  and  guide- 
lines for  an  effective  public  policy  in  the 
grey  areas  between  basic  research  and  prod- 
uct development,  and  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

Today  policy  is  ad  hoc,  very  poorly  thought 
through,  and  much  in  need  of  articulation 
and  rationalization.  What  we  have  is  a  col- 
lection of  programs  defined  in  terms  of  par- 
ticular industrial  sectors  or  technologies  with 
almost  no  questioning  of  why  these  fields 
and  not  others,  and  no  machinery  for  look- 
ing across  the  different  programs.  Thus  we 
have  programs  for  civil  aviation  but  not  much 
for  trains,  and  none  for  automobiles,  buses 
or  trucks.  While  there  may  be  some  good 
reasons  why  this  is  the  appropriate  focus  for 
federal  funds  for  land  transport  systems  R 
and  D  no  one  has  really  articulated  the 
case.  We  have  massive  federal  support  for 
atomic  energy,  a  trickle  of  funds  in  coal  re- 
search, and  virtually  nothing  on  other  en- 
ergy fields.  We  have  large  scale  federal  sup- 
port of  agricultural  R  and  D,  but  only  the 
smallest  programs  concerned  with  housing 
technology  despite  the  fact  that  the  latter 
Industry  is  becoming  much  more  important 
than  the  former,  etc.  Pectdiarly,  the  one 
major  federal  policy  with  a  rationale  of 
spvimlng  aoross  the  board  technologloal  pro- 
giesaivit^y  in  American  industry  alms  to  do 
this  throu^  "spillover"  rather  than  through 
mechanisms  that  bear  on  R  and  D  alloca- 
tion. I  refer  of  course  to  the  space  program 
which  somehow  has  picked  up  the  mantle 
of  a  national  technology  support  program. 

I  think  that  the  whole  structure  of  sec- 
toral and  technology  specific  programs  should 
be  subject  to  reappraisal.  What  is  needed  is 
the  development  of  criteria  and  machinery 
for  a  national  policy  in  support  of  technol- 
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ogy.  An  Important  part  of  such  a  policy  la 
appreciation  of  what  can  be  expected  to  take 
care  of  Itself  without  detailed  federal  over- 
view. In  industries  where  there  are  a  numl)er 
of  technologically  sophisticated  companies, 
and  the  value  of  the  products  is  reasonably 
well  refiected  in  what  people  are  willing  to 
pay  for  them,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  private  research  and  development  on 
garden  variety  new  products  and  processes 
warrants  sig;>plementing  t^  public  fluids  or 
programs.  The  areas  where  active  public 
programa  might  aeem  warranted  are  those 
where  private  marketa  do  not  adequately 
refiect  aoclal  value,  or  where  the  undeilying 
private  Induatry  la  weak  technologically,  or 
where  technological  research  and  experimen- 
tation of  a  quite  basic  kind  holds  consider- 
able promise  of  unlocking  major  new  possi- 
bilities. These  are  basically  different  criteria 
and  call  for  somewhat  different  kinds  of  pol- 
icies. 

Ilie  problem  of  aectora  with  a  particularly 
"public"  Interest  in  their  products  is  one,  I 
think,  that  only  can  be  handled  through 
the  auspices  of  gov^nment  agendee  con- 
cerned with  the  wants  or  products  in  ques- 
tion, aa  HEW  is  concerned  with  technology 
for  health  as  well  as  education  even  though 
the  former  Is  often  provided  through  private 
channels.  This  re«Uly  is  an  issue  of  expand- 
ing the  scope  and  machinery  of  public  sec- 
tor R  and  D. 

The  problem  of  how  to  instill  technological 
progresslvity  into  morlbimd  industries  haa 
plagued  many  of  the  countries  of  the  world, 
varloiu  approaches  have  been  tried,  not  very 
successfully.  It  would  i^pear  the  greater  part 
of  valor  not  to  key  a  civilian  te^inology 
policy  to  trying  to  bolster  up  sick  or  sluggish 
industries. 

The  central  guiding  concept  of  an  explicit 
civilian  technology  policy  I  l>elleve  ought  to 
be  an  active  general  federal  program  of  sup- 
porting research  aimed  at  improving  basic 
technological  understanding,  experimental 
development  and  testing  of  radically  new 
concepts  and  designs,  and  provision  of  re- 
search and  informational  facilities  for  gen- 
eral use.  In  fact  this  has  been  federal  policy 
In  a  number  of  fields.  To  some  degree  it 
characterizes  federal  activities  in  agriculture 
and  medicine.  While  in  both  of  these  fields  a 
small  portion  of  federal  funds  have  gone  Into 
work  that  carried  all  the  way  through  to  final 
new  product  or  process,  this  la  not  so  of  the 
bulk  of  the  federally  financed  work,  and 
further  in  both  of  these  fields  there  are  gen- 
eral arguments  and  apeclal  circiunstances 
that  make  socialization  of  certain  kinds  of 
final  product  development  appropriate. 

Federal  programs  in  support  of  civil  avia- 
tion, and  atomic  ener^,  have,  until  recently, 
almost  exactly  followed  these  guidelines.  In, 
1915  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Aeronautics  (NACA)  was  established  to 
stimulate  and  facilitate  the  development  of 
American  aviation.  During  its  heyday  during 
the  1930's  and  1930's  NACA  pioneered  in  the 
development  and  operation  of  research  and 
development  facilities  for  genmul  use — for 
example  wind  timnels — in  the  collection  of 
Information  and  its  dissemination,  and  in 
basic  research  and  exploratory  development. 
It  undertook  major  work  on  aircraft  stream- 
lining, properties  of  fuels,  experimental  new 
engines,  structural  aspects  of  aircraft  design, 
building  and  testing  a  variety  of  equipment. 
But  NACA  did  not  directly  support  the  de- 
velopment of  particular  commercial  aircraft. 

Until  the  mld-19d0's  the  programs  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Oommiaalon  in  support  of 
civilian  poww  reacton  were  similar  in  spirit 
to  the  NACA  support  of  aircraft  technology. 
The  Amended  Atopilc  Energy  Act  of  1964  es- 
tablished a  more  or  lees  explicit  dlvlslon^of 
responsibility  between  the  Atomic  Enaigy 
Commission  and  private  enterprise  witb  the 
government's  role  as  the  undertaking  and 
support  of  research,  the  building  and  sup- 
port of  eq;>erlm«ntal  reaotora,  operating  fa- 
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duties  for  testing,  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion, etc.  Private  enterprise  was  left  the  task 
of  developing  and  building  the  operating 
reactors  once  the  technology  was  relatively 
firm. 

The  division  of  labor  and  responsibility  In 
these  two  programs  reflected  the  following 
considerations.  First,  the  kind  of  basic  re- 
search and  technological  experimentation 
that  seemed  to  hold  great  promise  for  the 
long  run  advance  of  the  technologies  would 
yield  Industry  wide  rather  than  firm  par- 
ticular benefits;  hence  no  Individual  firm  had 
much  incentive  In  doing  the  work.  Sec<md, 
the  achievement  of  certain  major  technologi- 
cal advances  required  long  run  commitment 
of  major  amounts  of  funds  In  work  which 
had  many  of  the  aspects  of  basic  research. 
Third,  by  supporting  the  above  kind  of  work 
the  government  could  serve  to  reduce  the 
costs  and  risks  of  final  product  development 
employing  new  technology  to  a  point  where 
private  companies  could  be  expected  to  find 
profitable  the  kinds  of  projects  that  were 
socially  worthwhile.  Thus  while  the  govern- 
ment played  a  major  role  in  trying  to  Identify 
inqportant  new  areas  of  technology,  private 
enterprise  was  left  the  task  of  deciding  what 
kind  of  final  product  developments  should 
be  implemented  and  when. 

As  suggested  above,  the  fields  where  we  now 
support  technology  with  public  funds  are 
strictly  ad  hoc.  One  urgent  need  is  to  recon- 
sider the  existing  major  programs,  eliminat- 
ing them  where  there  seems  to  be  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  a  special  program  should 
exist  for  that  field,  or  broadening  the  domain 
where  this  seems  appropriate  (for  example,  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  that  the  civilian  ac- 
tivities of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
should  either  be  abandoned,  or  the  Ccxnmls- 
Gion  broadened  to  include  a  general  mandate 
for  energy  techncdogy).  There  would  appear 
to  be  several  fields  where  no  major  program 
now  exists,  but  one  seems  urgently  needed. 
Building  technology  Is  an  obvious  example. 
Some  embrlonlc  proposals  have  been  made 
that  somehow  special  R  and  D  support  should 
go  to  export  industries. 

But  there  are  some  major  dangers  and  lia- 
bHitlea  at  proceeding  to  redesign  pc^cy  on  a 
field  by  field  basis.  The  government  tends  to 
get  locked  Into  particular  Industries.  The  in- 
dustries tend  to  begin  to  own  the  program. 
The  kinds  of  criteria  I  have  suggested,  and 
the  reasons  behind  them,  are  quite  general 
and  It  Is  dllDcult  to  argue  why  one  Industry 
or  technology  should  have  such  support  and 
another  not.  My  Judgment  Is  that  a  national 
technology  policy  should  be  defined  in  terms 
of  supporting  particular  kinds  of  activities, 
not  particular  industries. 

Of  course  one  way  to  do  this  woiild  simply 
be  to  provide  more  federal  cost  shaHng  on  in- 
dustrial R  and  D  by  using  tax  credits  or  other 
devices.  I  suspect  this  U  a  bed  Idee.  In  elfect 
It  would  tend  to  subsidize  more  of  the  same 
things  that  already  are  going  on  without  any 
attempt  to  aim  federal  funds  at  the  particular 
kinds  of  R  and  D  Industry  tends  to  under- 
fund.  Further,  such  a  policy  carries  the  severe 
risk  tliat  federal  fimds  (reduced  taxes)  will 
largely  substitute  for  private  fimds  not  aug- 
ment them. 

Federal  matching  flmds  might  be  provided 
to  industry  Institutes.  At  one  time  I  thought 
this  was  good  idea  but  my  British  friends  de- 
scribing the  experience  there  have  persuaded 
me  thAt  It  Is  not. 

The  idea  I  find  most  appealing  would  be 
to  focus  public  funds  on  the  kinds  of  indus- 
trial R  and  D  which  have  high  long  run 
social  value,  but  which  is  risky  and  not 
sharply  reflected  \n  profit  opportunltlee  for 
a  aponsorlng  priv«t«  bustneee  Arm.  One  In- 
teresting possibility  wovild  be  for  the  federal 
government  to  provide  funds  for  technologi- 
cal basic  research  and  experimentation  m 
roughly  the  same  manner  as  it  provides  funds 
for  basic  scientific  research — through  a  grant 
mecbanlam.  The  RANN  program  provides  a 
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poailble  pttoi  model.  A  kay  1mu«  ber«  ob- 
vlo'.isly  is  the  balance  on  inltiatiye  on  areas 
between  interesting  prc^Msals  from  the  out- 
side and  Ideas  on  fields  to  push  from  the  In- 
side. While  a  case  can  be  made  that  internal 
priority  setting  should  play  a  major  role  in 
guiding  allocation,  there  are  very  major  dan- 
gers in  planning  "scientific  wars"  on  par- 
ticular social  problems. 

SOMK  WORRIES  ABOXTT  TECHNOLOGT  GAP  AND  BIO 
PT7SH     THINKING 

Whatever  form  the  evolving  program  in 
support  of  public  and  private  sector  applied 
research  and  technology  may  take,  I  hope 
It  can  avoid  the  misconception  that  rapid 
major  technological  advance  can  be  neatly 
planned  and  ordered  and  that  such  planning 
Is  an  efficient  way  to  advance  technology. 
This  misconception  seems  to  stem  from  a  be- 
lief that  we  have  done  well  in  military  R 
and  D,  and  that  we  can  replicate  this  good 
experience  in  other  sectors. 

A  cloee  look  at  certain  characteristics  of 
the  technical  change  process  the  United 
States  has  experienced  In  civilian  industry, 
and  at  certain  characteristics  of  the  govern- 
ment financed  development  programs  In  de- 
fense raise  some  warning  flags.  Technological 
progress  in  most  American  Industries  has 
been  marked  by  considerable  diversity  of 
the  sources,  and  unpredictability  (at  least 
In  fine  structure)  of  the  advances.  New  prod- 
ucts, processes,  inputs,  and  equipment  for 
an  industry  have  come  from  established  firms 
In  the  Indiistry,  from  suppliers,  purchasers, 
new  entrsints  to  the  Industry,  individual  In- 
vestors. Many  developments  that  seemed  to 
be  promising  did  not  pan  out.  Many  Impor- 
tant breakthroughs  were  relatively  unpre- 
dlcted  and  were  not  supported  by  the  recog- 
nized experts  in  the  field.  While  detailed  case 
studies  are  not  plentiful,  one  has  the  Im- 
pression that  In  most  technically  progressive 
Industries  most  of  the  bad  bets  were  rather 
quickly  abandoned  partlciUarly  If  someone 
else  was  coming  up  virlth  a  better  solution. 
And  good  ideas  generally  had  a  variety  of 
paths  to  get  their  case  heard. 

In  contrast,  since  the  Korean  War  the 
United  States  has  attempted  to  plan  techno- 
logical developments  In  defense.  A  natural 
conoomltant  of  planned  development  fi- 
nanced by  the  government  has  been  a  nar- 
rowing down  of  the  sources  of  technological 
advanj;»--¥he  firms  In  the  defense  Industry 
havcTiecome,  In. effect,  chosen  Instruments. 
The  likelihood  is  remote  that  a  firm  without 
a  contract  could,  by  using  its  own  funds, 
iiltlmately  beat  out  the  firm  with  R  and  D 
contract.  Thus  as  government  R  and  D  fi- 
nancing and  planning  has  Intensified  Inde- 
pendent Industry  Initiative  has  dried  up. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  advances 
In  performance  that  have  been  achieved  un- 
der the  system  are  fantastic.  Yet  the  waste 
and  sheer  mistakes  are  equally  Impressive. 
The  percentage  of  developments  that  achiev- 
ed anything  like  the  performance  originally 
promised  at  anything  near  the  anticipated 
costs,  has,  of  course,  l>een  dismal.  It  is  not 
clear  that  the  early  bets  on  promising  de- 
signs in  defense  have  been  any  worse  than 
In  civilian  Industry.  But  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  stick  with  the  game  plan  in  the 
face  of  mounting  evidence  that  It  was  not 
a  good  one,  that  appears  only  In  exceptional 
cases  In  areas  where  R  and  D  Is  more  de- 
centralized and  competitive.  The  case  of  Con- 
valr  throwing  good  money  after  bad  on  the 
880  development  rightly  is  regarded  as  an 
abberatlon,  and  the  fact  that  General  Dy- 
namics learned  Its  style  In  military  R  and  D 
undoubtedly  was  a  contributing  factor.  But 
this  kind  of  thing  is  the  rule,  not  the  ex- 
ception. In  military  R  and  D. 

Why  the  high  cost  and  apparent  waste? 
Largely  because  of  the  pace  of  advance 
sought.  The  nature  of  the  arms  race  Imposes 
a  high  cost  on  not  having  equipment  at  least 
as  good  as  the  potential  enemies',  or  at  least 
this  is  the  perception  that  has  guided  de- 
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fense  R  and  D  planning  (I  will  not  stress  here 
that  In  many  cases  this  notion  is  simply 
wrong).  Thus  each  R  and  D  project  reaches 
as  far  as  it  can.  Costs  are  high  both  because 
it  is  costly  to  stretch,  and  because  there  are 
many  stumbles.  It  would  seem  that  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  achieve  our  defense  capabilities 
with  less  cost  and  fewer  stumbles  than  we 
have.  But  to  a  considerable  extent  the  costs 
and  stumbles  seem  Inherent  In  force  feeding 
a  technology.  (Popular  impressions  aside 
there  was  much  the  same  syndrome  of 
cost  overruns  and  failures  in  Project  Apollo) . 
And  if  force  feeding  is  felt  to  be  Important, 
it  would  seem  that  governmental  subsidy  and 
a  considerable  extent  of  central  planning, 
with  chosen  Instruments,  blocked  competi- 
tion, and  the  rest,  is  the  only  way  to  do  It. 

Over  the  past  decade  the  defense  and  space 
R  and  D  style  has  begun  to  be  viewed  as  ex- 
tendible to  civilian  Industries,  and  has  been 
extended  to  the  development  of  supersonic 
transport,  and  civilian  nuclear  power  reac- 
tors. Perhaps  we  have  learned  the  lesson  In 
the  SST  case.  I  suspect  we  have  not  In  the 
case  of  power  reactors.  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed tliat  we  are  making  a  large  bet  against 
bad  odds  in  cancer  research. 

The  Issues  I  am  posing  here  In  part  concern 
the  specification  of  goals  for  science  policy, 
and  In  part  concern  strategy.  A  large  scale  R 
and  D  attack  is  likely  to  be  a  costly  and  risky 
way  to  try  to  achieve  goals  U  major  tech- 
nological advances  are  needed  and  the  under- 
lying scientific  and  technological  knowledge 
Is  not  strong  enough  to  lUumlnate  the  paths. 
In  these  circumstances  It  may  not  make  sense 
to  specUy  these  social  goals  as  goals  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  policy,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent that  goal  setting  Involves  a  cwnmitment 
to  try  to  achieve  that  goal  within  a  reason- 
ably short  time  horizon.  If  experience  be  a 
gnlde  such  goal  setting  does  seem  to  carry  a 
commitment  to  the  marshalling  of  resources 
to  the  problem,  and  usually  to  premature 
commitment  to  a  limited  set  of  paths. 
Achievement  of  the  goal  may  come  more 
qiUckly,  and  almost  certainly  more  economi- 
cally. If  the  "war"  or  "campaign"  metaphor 
can  be  avoided,  and  if  R  and  D  is  allowed  to 
probe  at  the  problem  and  a  wide  range  of 
possible  solutions  experimentally  and  se- 
quenUally  rather  than  being  pushed. 

Sovtrr  Defense  ExPENorruREs 
(Statement  by  Abram  Bergson  for  Subcom- 
mittee on  Priorities  and  Economy  In  Qov- 
ernment,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Au«r 
9,1971) 

"Measures  taken  In  recent  years  have  made 
It  possible  considerably  to  strengthen  the 
power  and  fighting  ability  of  the  armed 
forces"  of  the  Soviet  Union.  "The  Soviet 
people  can  be  confident"  that  their  "glor- 
ious armed  forces  are  prepared  to  repel  at- 
tack by  an  enemy  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night.  .  .  .  The  Soviet  Army  Is  assured  to- 
day of  all  forms  of  modern  military  equip- 
ment. .  .  ." 

So  spoke  L.  I.  Brezhnev  in  reporting  aa 
General  Secretary  to  an  Initial  session  of 
the  Twenty-Fourth  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  last 
spring  (Pravda.  March  1, 1971 ) .  Recent  trenda 
In  Soviet  defense  capabilities  are  properly  a 
matter  for  military  experts  to  Judge.  A  stu- 
dent of  Soviet  economic  affairs,  however,  per- 
haps may  comment  on  the  more  basic  trends 
In  resources  committed  to  defense  in  the 
USSR.  Data  on  such  outlays  are  notably  in- 
complete and  difficult  to  interpret.  That  is 
esptecially  true  of  Information  In  unclassi- 
fied sources.  Nevertheless,  Soclet  defense 
outlays  lately  must  have  Increased  consid- 
erably, as  Brezhnev  Implies. 

Brezhnev  was  reporting  on  developments 
since  the  previous  Congress  of  the  Party, 
which  is  to  say  during  the  five-year  period 
1966-70,  In  1966,  the  USSR  spent  13.8  bU- 
llon  rubles  on  defense.  By  1970,  such  outlays 
had  risen  to  17.9  biUlon,  or  by  40  per  cent 
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(Table  1).  The  years  between  the  two  con- 
gresses also  virltnessed  a  rise  in  prices  in 
the  USSR,  but  as  late  as  1969  average  money 
wages  were  still  but  21  per  cent  above  1966. 
From  1965  to  1969  wholesale  prices  of  heavy 
industrial  goods  bad  risen  by  but  14  per 
cent  while  those  of  machinery  had  fallen 
by  6  per  cent.  These  ofllcial  index  numbers 
probably  understate  price  increases  and 
overstate  price  decreases,  but  prices  of  de- 
fense goods  and  services  probably  did  not 
rise  nearly  as  much  as  the  defense  budget. 
Defense  outlays,  therefore,  must  have  in- 
creased not  only  monetarily  but  in  real 
terms,  and  most  likely  to  a  marked  degree. 

TABLE  l.-SOVIET  BUDGETARY  EXPENDITURES  ON  DEFENSE 
AND  SCIENCE  AND  RELATED  PRICE  CHANGES  SINCE  196S 
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I  have  been  referring  to  defense  expendi- 
tures that  are  reported  explicitly  in  the  So- 
viet government's  budget.  The  scope  of  such 
outlays  is  still  somewhat  obscure.  Among 
Western  experts  on  such  matters,  however, 
it  seems  generally  agreed  that  reported  So- 
viet defense  figures  represent  expenditures  of 
the  Ministry  of  Defense  and  cover  military 
pay  and  subsistence,  munitions  prociu%ment, 
and  many  other  defense  charges  of  a  conven- 
tional sort.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appar- 
ently are  some  notable  omissions.  Expendi- 
tures for  defense-related  research  and  devel- 
opment probably  are  largely  omitted,  and 
that  may  be  true  also  of  some  nuclear  weap- 
ons outlays.  Frontier  and  security  troops  are 
also  omitted,  though  such  forces  might  be 
considered  In  the  West  as  a  part  of  the  de- 
fense establishment. 

Of  such  omissions,  defense-related  research 
and  development  must  be  one  of  the  most 
Important.  How  that  has  varied  lately  may 
be  Judged  from  the  trends  in  budget  out- 
lays for  "science,"  a  good  pairt  of  which  are 
believed  to  be  defense-related.  Budgetary 
exptendltures  for  science  amounted  to  6.9  bil- 
lion rubles  In  1969,  or  37  per  cent  more  than 
in  1965.  Science  expenditures  In  1970,  I  be- 
lieve, might  have  been  appreciably  greater 
than  in  1969.  Here,  as  for  defense  outlays 
generally,  however,  trends  since  1966  must  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  concomitant  price 
increases. 

Reference  has  been  to  data  on  Soviet  de- 
fense expenditures.  A  marked  Increase  In 
such  outlays  also  seems  Indicated  by  reported 
developments  in  physical  aspects  of  the  So- 
viet military  establishment,  such  as  the  rise 
of  operational  ICBM's  from  270  to  700,  and 
the  sharp  expansion  of  advanced  naval  ves- 
sels. The  Introduction  of  new  weapons,  how- 
ever, is  often  accompanied  by  the  phasing  out 
of  old  ones,  and  the  diverse  trends  that  are 
thus  manifest  are  not  easy  to  Interpret 
summarily. 

How  much  do  Soviet  military  outlays 
amount  to  In  terms  of  U.S.  dollars?  Mem- 
bers of  this  sub-committee  hardly  need  to  be 
told  how  difficult  it  is  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. As  I  indicated,  as  recorded  explicitly  in 
the  Soviet  government  budget,  defense  ex- 
penditures are  Incomplete.  While  that  fact  is 
clear,  the  extent  of  the  shortfall  Is  not  en- 
tirely   so.    Reptxted    defense    expenditures, 
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moreover,  are  In  rubles.  Translation  of  one 
country's  defense  expenditures  Into  another's 
currency  Is  sometimes  made  by  reference  to 
the  official  exchange  rate,  but  that  is  at  best 
only  a  crude  expedient.  For  a  translation  of 
ruble  defense  outlays  into  U.S.  dollars,  sruch 
a  procedure  is  wholly  untenable,  for  in  view 
of  the  inconvertibility  of  the  ruble,  the  of- 
ficial evaluation  of  a  unit  of  that  currency 
at  >1. 11  is  quite  arbitrary. 

All  this  Is  to  say  that  in  CM-der  to  translate 
Soviet  defense  outlays  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  apply  one  or  another  or  both  of 
two  laborious  methods:  (1)  direct  evaluation 
of  Soviet  defense  goods  and  services  in  terms 
of  U.S.  dollar  prices;  (11)  reference  to  ruble- 
dollar  purchasing-power  equivalents  com- 
piled from  data  on  prices  of  defense  goods 
and  services  in  the  two  countries.  Either  pro- 
cedure, furthermore,  requires  the  matching 
of  defense  goods  and  services  In  the  two 
countries.  That  would  be  a  formidable  task 
even  In  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  In 
the  present  case.  It  Is  only  made  the  more  so 
by  the  notable  Soviet  secrecy  regarding  mu- 
nitions production  and  prices.  In  sum,  cal- 
culation of  Soviet  defense  outlays  in  dollars 
Is  not  precluded  but  Is  necessarily  subject  to 
a  wide  margin  of  error. 

We  must  see  in  this  light  such  measures 
of  this  scwt  as  have  been  published.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies,  the 
Soviet  Union  spent  the  equivalent  of  some 
»51.7  billions  on  defense  In  1970.  This  figure 
is  intended  to  represent  all  expenditures.  In- 
cluding those  over  and  above  those  explicitly 
recorded  as  defense  outlays  in  the  budget. 
The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  Informs  us  that  such  expenditures 
already  totalled  «55.0  billions  In  1968.  The 
corresponding  figure  for  1970  would  probably 
be  appreciably  larger.  With  the  information 
available,  I  doubt  that  we  can  choose  between 
these  estimates,  or  even  exclude  others  appre- 
ciably higher  or  lower  than  either  of  them. 

Here  again  reports  on  the  physical  aspects 
of|the  Soviet  military  establishment  are  Il- 
luminating, though  difficult  to  interpret  sum- 
marily. I  refer  to  comparative  data  on  the 
size  of  the  Soviet  and  U.S.  armed  forces, 
operational  ICBM's,  and  so  on. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  Soviet  defense 
expenditures?  How  such  outlays  will  vary  in 
the  coming  years  will  depend  on  the  evolving 
international  environment  In  which  the 
USSR  finds  Itself:  the  foreign  policy  which 
the  Soviet  government  wishes  to  conduct  in 
that  environment;  and  the  economic  poten- 
tial available  to  support  one  or  another  such 
foreign  policy,  including  the  defense  budget 
that  Is  required. 

In  reporting  on  Soviet  defense  expenditures 
to  this  subcommittee,  two  years  ago,  I  com- 
mented {Mirtlcularly  on  the  last  factor,  that 
Is,  economic  potential.  My  thinking  on  this 
is  still  essentially  as  It  was  before,  but  per- 
haps I  should  record  here  that  Soviet  total 
output  continues  to  be  as  it  was  before,  but 
a  fraction  of  that  of  the  USA.  In  fact,  the 
Soviet  ONP  in  1970  still  was  no  more  than 
half  of  ours.  Also,  Soviet  output  still  has  been 
growing  lately  at  only  a  relatively  moderate 
rate:  about  5  per  cent  tmnually  during  1965- 
70.  I  suggested  previously,  and  still  feel,  that 
even  to  maintain  such  a  tempo  in  future  may 
be  difficult  because  of  the  notably  high  capi- 
tal costs  of  Soviet  growth  and  the  resulting 
confilct  between  Investment  for  high  growth 
and  the  need,  to  which  the  government  mani- 
festly has  became  Increasingly  sensitive,  to 
assure  respectable  Increases  In  consumption 
standards. 

Since  I  last  appeared  here,  the  Soviet  (Xmi- 
munist  Party  has  published  directives  for  a 
new  five  year  plan,  the  ninth,  that  Is  to  run 
from  1970  to  1976.  These  directives  were 
among  the  chief  concerns  of  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  Congress  of  the  Party,  with  Brezh- 
nev's report  with  which  I  began.  The  direc- 
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tlves  might  easily  be  the  subject  of  another 
Inquiry,  but  it  should  be  oBMrved  that  the 
government  is  in  fact  seeking  to  maintain 
recent  tempos  ot  growth.  It  apparently  hopes 
to  do  so,  however,  through  marked  produc- 
tivity gains.  The  capital  stock  is  to  Increase 
at  only  a  modest  tempo  by  Soviet  standards, 
and  consumption  Is  to  grow  apace  with  total 
output.  To  raise  consumption  standards 
"substantially"  is  avowedly  the  "principal 
task"  of  the  new  five  year  plan. 

Whether  the  government's  projections  of 
productivity  will  prove  warranted  remains  to 
be  seen,  and  only  time  will  tell  too  Just  how 
It  will  resolve  in  practice  its  conflicting  pri- 
orities for  growth  and  consumption.  I  con- 
cluded previously,  however,  that  "the  Soviet 
government  has  been  seeking  to  support  a 
military  establishment  of  the  first-class  with 
an  economy  that  by  U.S.  standards  has  l>een 
of  the  second-class.  This  Is  a  difficult  feet. 
and  it  is  apt  to  bectxne  more  dlfficiQt  In  the 
future,  as  Uie  competing  claims  of  capital 
investment  and  consumption  become  more 
demanding.  StiU  the  government  has  found 
the  necessary  means  so  far,  and  it  should  be 
able  to  continue  to  do  so,  but  it  can  be  ex- 
pected to  scrutinize  marginal  requirements 
for  additional  military  outlays  more  closely 
than  hitherto.  It  will  do  so  the  more  should 
defense  requirements  increase  more  rapidly 
than  output.  It  also  goes  without  saying  that 
for  the  USSR  there  has  always  been  an  eco- 
nomic case  to  Join  in  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament measures.  That  ahould  certainly 
still  be  so  in  the  future."  There  seems  no 
basis  to  diverge  here  from  this  appraisal. 

The  appraisal  does  not  seem  vitiated  either 
by  these  added  words  of  Brezhnev  In  his  re- 
port to  the  Twenty-Fourth  Congress: 

".  .  .  The  further  growth  of  defense  In- 
dustry will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
International  situation.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
prepared  to  support  genuine  measures  for 
disarmament  that  strengthen  peace  and  do 
not  damage  our  security.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  be  prepared  in  future  for  any  turn 
In  events." 

Following  Brezhnev,  Premier  A.  N.  Kosygin 
also  addressed  the  Congress,  and  assured  his 
listeners  that  "the  new  five  year  plan  assures 
the  further  strengthening  of  the  defensive 
power  of  OUT  state"  (Pravda,  April  7.  1971). 
As  seen  here,  these  words,  reportedly  greeted 
with  "stormy,  pndonged  applause,"  must  also 
be  taken  seriously,  though  any  considerable 
"strengthening"  would  certainly  be  onerous 
for  the  Russians. 

Opinions  have  often  been  voiced  In  this 
country  lately  that  our  defense  expenditures 
are  Inordinately  large  and  should  be  cut. 
Some  Indeed  advocate  a  reduction  well  be- 
yond any  that  might  result  in  any  case  from 
our  progressive  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 
This  is  not  the  occasion  to  try  to  react  in 
any  systematic  way  to  such  views,  bu$  I 
should  note  that  I  for  one  find  little  sup- 
port for  them  in  the  account  that  I  have 
set  forth  of  Soviet  defense  expenditures.  I 
refer  especially  to  Indicated  increases  In  such 
expenditures  over  time.  I  have  also  cited 
calculations  suggesting  that  Soviet  defense 
outlays,  while  large  indeed,  may  not  be  quite 
as  large  as  ours.  Such  calculations,  however, 
are  of  a  very  doubtful  reliability.  Of  course, 
they  could  in  any  case  serve  only  as  a  point 
of  departure  for  serious  inquiry  into  the  ex- 
traordinarily complex  question  of  the  ^pro- 
prlate  level  of  our  own  defense  outlays. 

Debate  about  U.S.  defense  outlays  lately 
has  revolved  especially  about  the  advisability 
of  a  unilateral  cut  in  such  exj^nditures. 
Among  men  of  good  wUl,  there  hardly  can 
be  any  real  difference  as  to  the  merit  of  lim- 
itations on  defense  outlays  that  the  USA 
and  the  USSR  might  find  It  In  order  to  Ini- 
tiate by  agreement.  Let  us  hope,  therefore, 
that  both  we  and  the  Russians  will  not  fall 
to  exploit  any  opportunity  that  may  con- 
front us  to  achieve  that  end. 
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THE  CFR  REVOLT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoxruiAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  S,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  on  July 
13,  1971,  while  speaking  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  called  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  Foreign 
Relations'  mission — to  transfer  the  blame 
from  their  own  membership,  those  truly 
responidble,  to  the  military  for  the  Viet- 
nam fiasco,  CONGRKSSIOirAL  RECOU), 
page  24775. 

The  CFR  has  continued  in  its  efforts 
to  degrade  and  embarrass  the  military, 
but  their  concerted  effort  has  finally  hit 
a  snag  that  is  causing  repercussions 
tunongst  the  members  of  this  elite  group 
of  pseudo-intellectuals.  CFR  members  are 
finding  it  hard  to  explsdn  that  one  of 
their  own,  William  P.  Bundy.  ex-Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  in  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration and  known  Vietnam  escalationist, 
is  now  editor  of  the  CFR  quarterly. 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  situation,  if  it  were  not  tragic, 
would  be  hilarious.  Here  we  find  a  rec- 
ognized hawk  and  a  leading  figure  in  our 
Vietnam  involvement  directing  the  ac- 
tivities of  an  organization  and  its  official 
publication  whose  primary  purpose  is  to 
transfer  to  the  military  the  blame  for 
what  the  CFR  "foreign  policy  experts" 
got  us  Into  in  the  first  place.  Here  we  find 
one  of  the  leading  figures  responsible  for 
getting  us  Into  the  Southeast  Asian  mess 
trying  to  convince  the  public  that  the 
military  is  responsible. 

I  ask  that  a  related  news  article  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
article  follows: 

(Prom    the  Washington  Poat,  Aug.  23,  1971] 

Revolt  Against  Bumdt — Pukok  at  'Porxicn 

ArruMs' 

(By  Stephen  Isaacs) 

Nxw  York. — The  "old  boy"  network  of  the 
Eastern  Establishment  has  been  twitching 
nervously  for  the  past  few  months  over  the 
appointment  of  one  of  its  own  William  P. 
Bundy — to  edit  the  prestigious  quarterly 
Porelgn  Affairs. 

Because  of  Bundy's  Vietnam  war  policy- 
making position  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Bast  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  In 
the  Johnson  administration,  hla  selection 
as  editor  has  set  off  a  controversy  involving 
many  of  the  biggest  names  of  the  Eastern 
Intellectual  and  corporate  structure. 

Bundy  himself  says  that  he  is  taking  it 
philosophically.  But  he  has  been  stung. 

"The  tactics,  the  degrees  and  types  of  at- 
tacks, and  the  demagoguery  involved  are  at 
a  very  high  level"  of  intensity,  he  says.  In- 
deed, he  calls  them  "McCarthylte  in  flavor.  I 
resent  the  fact  that  I  am  being  accused  of 
Immorality. 

"We  were  probably  quite  wrong  in  all  this," 
he  said,  referring  to  his  role  in  the  making 
of  Vietnam  war  policy,  "but  certainly  we're 
honest." 

Other  principals  in  the  Poreign  Affairs  con- 
troversy include  David  Rockefeller,  Henry 
Kissinger,  BUI  Moyers,  John  McCloy.  Oeorge 
Ball.  Carl  Kaysen.  Jerome  Weisner.  Prancis 
Bator,  Richard  Palk  and  a  sizeable  proportion 
of  the  social  studies  faculties  of  places  like 
Harvard,  Tale.  Princeton  and  BUT. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bundys  yoiinger  brother  McOeorge,  who 
was  an  aide  to  President  Johnson  and  now 
la  president  of  the  Pord  Poundation,  has 
stayed  on  the  sidelines.  > 

The  arena  is  the  New  Tork-baaed  Council 
of  Poreign  Relations,  whose  nearly  1,600 
members  represent  the  East's  Intellectual 
and  corporate  power  In  the  realm  of  foreign 
policy. 

Just  how  lii4>ortant  the  council  and  Its 
quarterly  magazine,  Poreign  Affairs,  are  to 
American  foreign  policy  is  a  subject  of  some 
debate.  Newsweek  magazine,  several  ytaxB 
ago,  said  that  Poreign  Affairs  was — despite 
Its  smaU  circulation,  now  70,000 — one  of  the 
most  Influential  periodicals  in  print." 

The  councU's  retiring  executive  director. 
Oeorge  S.  PranlUln  Jr.,  points  to  such  things 
as  the  council's  studies  on  mainland  China 
as  perhaps  being  Influential  In  the  new  U.S. 
attitude.  He  mentions  that  Henry  Kissinger's 
book.  "Nuclear  Weapons  and  Poreign  Policy," 
was  published  by  the  councU  In  10S7. 

But  others  will  say  that  the  council  «s  an 
organization  now  has  less  muscle  than  one 
Oeorge  Meany — although  as  individuals, 
many  of  Its  members  do  represent  the  estab- 
lished money  and  brains  of  the  East  Coast. 

That  is  what  bothers  the  critics  of  Bundy's 
appointment.  The  attempt  to  dislodge  Bundy 
from  his  new  job  was  instigated  by  Princeton 
Law  Prof.  Richard  A.  Palk,  who  says.  "This 
whole  appointment  stresses  the  continuity  of 
American  foreign  policy  where  there  should 
be  an  attempt  to  break  with  It.  This  illus- 
trates the  coherence  of  the  elite. 

"The  small  elite  that  runs  (the  council)  Is 
so  Insiilated  that  they  had  no  idea  of  what 
the  Impact  would  be"  of  naming  Bundy. 

The  councU  had  beg\m  In  the  fall  of  1060 
to  look  for  a  new  editor  of  Poreign  Affairs 
to  take  over  in  the  fall  of  1973,  after  HamU- 
ton  Pish  Armstrong  publishes  the  quarterly's 
60th  anniversary  edition.  Armstrong,  now  78, 
has  edited  the  magazine  for  most  of  its  exist- 
ence. Seven  months  later,  the  covmcU  began 
looking  for  a  replacement  for  Franklin  when 
he  announced  his  intent  to  resign — a  Job  that 
ultimately  went  to  Stanford  Law  Dean  Bay- 
less  Manning. 

Among  those  considered  for  either  or  both 
jobs  were  former  Johnson  administration 
aides  BUI  D.  Moyers  and  James  C.  Thomson 
Jr.;  Max  Prankel  of  The  New  York  Times  and 
Henry  Kissinger  of  the  White  House.  AU  four 
said  no. 

Bundy,  now  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology's  Center  for  International  Af- 
fairs, also  was  considered  for  both  Jobs.  In  a 
meeting  with  David  Rockefeller  at  the  home 
of  then-Harvard  President  Nathan  Pusey  In 
November,  1970,  Bundy  said  he  would  be  in- 
terested in  an  offer  to  edit  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  councU  announced  last  March  that 
Bundy  would  become  Poreign  Affairs'  new 
editor,  Soon  thereafter,  Palk  and  three  other 
members  of  the  councU  appealed  to  the  coun- 
cU's board  to  rescind  the  decision. 

The  other  three  are  Richard  J.  Barnett,  co- 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Political  Studies 
in  Washington,  author  Ronald  Steel  and 
Richard  UUman,  associate  dean  of  Princeton's 
Woodrow  Wilson  School.  Publication  of  the 
Pentagon  papers,  highlighting  Bundy's  role 
in  Vietnam  policymaking,  added  fuel  to  their 
protests. 

John  McCloy,  then  chairman  of  the  board, 
named  a  committee  to  meet  with  the  dis- 
sidents, which  It  did  on  two  occasions.  Many 
handwrlnglng  sessions  of  board  members 
followed. 

Then,  two  weeks  ago,  RockefeUer,  by  now 
the  new  chairman  of  the  board,  sent  a 
memorandum  to  the  oouncil's  membership, 
telUng  of  the  challenge  to  Bundy  but  re- 
afllrmlng  the  board's  original  decision. 

Rockefeller's  memo  quoted  Palk  as  saying: 

"Mr.  Bundy's  role  in  planning  and  execut- 
ing Illegal  and  criminal  war  policies  in  Indo- 
china should  disqualify  him,  at  least  for  a 
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period  of  ye«n,  fKxn  hoKUng  an  editorial 
position  of  this  kind.  To  reward  a  former 
government  oflldal  who  was  deoeltf lU  towant 
the  public  and  Congress  In  this  way  is  to 
undermine  all  notions  o(  buieauoratlc  ac- 
countability and  directly  contradicts  the  en- 
tire Nuremberg  tradition  that  the  United 
States  did  so  much  to  evolve." 

Altho\igh  the  board  voted  to  stick  with 
Bundy,  several  members  say  privately  that 
the  board  failed  to  dig  deeply  enough  mto 
Bundy's  role  In  Vietnam  policy  before  It 
originally  voted  him  the  job. 

These  members,  at  least,  say  that  If  they 
knew  then  what  they  know  now,  they  would 
not  have  chosen  him.  Their  fear  Is  not  that 
Bundy  wUl  be  a  poor  editor,  but  that  his 
controverslaUty  wiu  preclude  the  kind  of  ob- 
jectivity that  has  led  Poreign  Aflaiis  to  pub- 
lish such  varied  authors  as  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev, John  P.  Kennedy,  Anthony  Eden, 
Konrad  Adenauer.  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Joslp 
Tito  and  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser. 

Palk  and  Barnett  say  they  dont  question 
Bundy's  editing  ability  or  his  objectivity,  but 
they  do  question  "rewarding"  the  man  with 
the  job,  and  question  whether  authors  who 
disagreed  strongly  with  Btmdy  over  Vietnam 
would  want  to  submit  manuscripts  to  such 
an  editor. 

Says  Barnett: 

"I  thought  that  the  ^polntment  was  very 
important  symbolically  to  the  extent  that  the 
council  is  important  to  the  country — this 
was  a  man  who  was  willing  consistently— 
deq;>ite  evidence  of  some  private  doubts  .  .  . 
who  was  willing  to  service  this  policy  ...  to 
put  great  effort  and  energy  into  deceiving 
the  Congress,  Into  deceiving  the  public.  .  .  . 
He  dlq>layed  a  pattern  of  conduct  which  Is 
criminal." 

Barnett  (llssgrees  that  his  protest  echoes 
of  McOarthylsm:  "This  is  totally  different. 
He  (McCarthy)  was  making  irresponsible 
charges.  All  we're  saying  Is  that  we  should 
see  whether  these  charges  are  responsible. 

"McCarthyism  Isn't  the  issue.  The  Issue  is 
whether  this  is  more  than  bad  judgment 
about  a  particular  policy.  It's  a  very  serious 
question  for  the  council  and  for  the  coun- 
try." 

He  stresses  that  he  is  not  trying  to  deny 
Bundy  his  job  at  MIT — just  the  one  at 
Poreign  Affairs.  "He  is  the  wrong  man  at  the 
wrong  time  for  this  job." 

Bundy.  who  notes  with  Irony  that  he  was 
once  the  target  of  an  attack  from  the  right 
by  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  for  con- 
tributing $400  to  the  defense  of  Alger  Hiss, 
says  of  the  furor  hla  appointment  touched 
off:  "I've  been  here  before.  There's  nothing 
I  can  do  about  It.  I  haven't  changed  as  a 
person.  I  don't  believe  they've  fairly  present- 
ed the  facts.  But  I  feel  that  if  you're  going 
to  be  in  public  life,  you  can't  get  all  that 
excited  if  you  get  attacked." 

Bundy  had  already  experienced  the  same 
syndrome  that  hit  other  Johnson  adminis- 
tration officials  like  Dean  Rusk  and  Walt 
Rostow  and  made  it  hard  for  them  to  get 
jobs  after  1968.  In  oocktall  circuits  all  over, 
those  who  were  hawks  on  Vietnam  in  the 
early  1960b  are  now  shunned  like  lepers. 

When  he  first  got  to  MIT,  Bundy  notes, 
the  students  seemed  "to  be  avoiding  me." 
The  students  who  signed  up  for  his  course, 
"American  Policy  Since  1945."  were  "not  the 
men  I  hoped  for.  It  was  disappointing.  I 
was  making  as  much  of  an  effort  as  I  knew 
how  to  make." 

As  for  the  substance  of  the  most  recent 
criticism,  he  contends  that  the  authors  of 
the  Pentagon  study  put  "a  gross  exaggera- 
tion on  the  significance  of  covert  operations, 
from  the  time  they  first  refer  to  them.  The 
covert  operations  weren't  anywhere  near  as 
Important  as  the  paper  writers  thought." 

He  adds  that  "I  can't  carry  a  brief  for 
the  administration's  candor,  but  then  I 
dldnt  have  much  responslblUty  for  that 
area." 
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"Whatever  my  faults  in  decision  making," 
Bundy  says,  "I  like  to  think  I've  shown  some 
openness  to  varying  points  of  view  through 
the  years." 

Many  of  Bundy's  fellow  academicians  feel 
the  same  way,  and  Jumped  to  his  defense. 

Dr.  Carl  Kaysen,  the  Princeton  economist, 
and  Prof.  Francis  M.  Bator  talked  to  a  num- 
ber of  professors  who  are  councU  members 
to  alert  them  to  what  was  happening  to 
Bundy. 

Among  those  who  did  try  to  help  Bundy 
were  MIT's  president,  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner. 
MIT  Profs.  Lucian  Pye  and  Eugene  Skol- 
nikoff.  and  JFK  School  of  Government  Profs. 
Richard  Neustadt  and  Bator. 

Bator,  who  also  served  In  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration as  deputy  special  assistant  to 
thr  President  for  national  security  affairs, 
says  this:  "AU  the  guys  Involved  are  decent, 
saying  what  they  honestly  believe.  While 
Bundy  will  be  a  fine  editor,  it  so  happens 
that  currently  we're  very  near  a  witch-hunt 
atmosphere  where  BUI  Bundy  is  obviously 
an  Important  target. 

"Basically.  I  thought  an  issue  of  high  prin- 
ciple was  Involved.  The  issue  was:  A  selec- 
tion had  been  made,  an  offer  had  been 
made,  it  had  been  accepted,  and  it  had  been 
announced.  Whether  one  thinks  it  was  a 
good  selection,  or  selection  procedure — and  I 
repeat  I  think  Bundy  wUl  be  a  fine  editor— 
the  deed  was  done  and  you  do  not,  under 
these  circumstances,  back  away." 

But  the  critics  of  war  policy  say  that  men 
like  Bundy  are  protected  by  the  Establish- 
ment. They  cite  Oeorge  Ball  as  being  a  part 
of  that,  even  though  the  Pentagon  study 
shows  Ball  as  the  administration's  most 
tenacious  dove.  Rockefeller's  memo  quotes 
Ball  as  saying  "That  he  (Bundy)  and  I 
have  disagreed  on  fundamental  assumptions 
regarding  the  Vietnam  war  in  no  way  di- 
minishes my  respect  for  him  ...  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  Pentagon  papers  so  far 
published  have  given  a  dUtorted  and  quite 
unfair  impression  of  the  nature  of  his  role 
in  the  whole  lamentable  business." 

Says  Palk  to  this:  "BaU  Is  defensive  be- 
cause he  identifies  with  the  elite.  Ball  as 
part  of  the  power  elite  had  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  Bundy." 

Harvard  economist  John  Keimeth  Oal- 
braith,  who  resigned  from  the  councU  last 
winter,  "not  from  the  Bundy  thing,  but  out 
of  sheer  boredom,"  says  that  "I  disagreed 
with  (Bundy)  when  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
agree with  him.  But  I'm  revolted  by  the  idea 
of  trying  to  deny  somebody  a  job." 

"He  says  that  Foreign  Affairs  is  already  so 
unreadable  that  I  don't  see  how  BUI  Bundy 
can  do  it  any  damage." 

He  feels  that  the  importance  of  the  coim- 
cU  has  shrunk  enormously  in  recent  years. 

"The  Establishment,"  he  says,  "has  been 
deeply  discredited  by  what's  happened  In 
Vietnam',  perhaps  even  more  so  by  the  Pen- 
tagon papers.  The  Establishment  has  prestige 
only  as  long  as  its  foreign  policy  is  a  success." 
That  the  Establishment  has  made  some 
mistakes  is  obvious  to  many  of  its  members, 
and  thus  the  changes  within  the  Establish- 
ment's basic  foreign  poUcy  organization,  the 
councU. 

Palk  does  not  consider  his  attempt  to 
squelch  the  job  offer  a  faUure  but  a  victory 
of  education  of  the  members — that  another 
point  of  view  exists  besides  the  one  prevaU- 
Ing  in  Madison  Avenue  boardrooms. 

Along  with  Palk's  precipitating  actions, 
other  changes  are  taking  place  at  what  Oal- 
bralth  says  used  to  be  "the  watering  place  of 
the  BBUbllshment." 

A  courteous  but  reportedly  agonizing 
struggle  took  place  two  years  ago  to  open 
the  councU  rolls  to  women.  Fifteen  are  now 
members,  including  journalist  Flora  Lewis, 
author  Barbara  Tuchman,  teacher-diplomat 
Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  and  Washington 
Post  publisher  Kathulne  Oraham.  New  stress 
was  put  on  enrolling  black  members  and 
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younger  members.  The  average  age  of  new 
members  over  the  past  three  years  has 
been  42. 

Another  key  change  oom^  up  in  the  faU 
of  1972,  when  board  members  will  begin  hav- 
ing to  retire  at  age  70.  Five  of  the  present  di- 
rectors— Armstrong,  Arthur  Dean,  Prank  Alt- 
schul.  WiUlam  Foster  and  John  McCloy — ^fall 
into  this  category. 

And  Franklin's  replacement  this  fall  Is,  In 
Bayless  Manning,  pointedly  not  a  corporate, 
boardroom  type  but  an  'academic  who  has 
taught  at  Yale  and  SUnford.  Manning's  job 
wui  be  to  streamline  procedures.  Board 
Chairman  Rockefeller  noted,  at  the  end  of 
his  memorandum,  that  "everything  possible" 
wUl  be  done  to  keep  the  councU  "open  and 
responsive  to  the  general  will  of  the 
members." 


THE  MUSEUM  SERVICES  ACT 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  REro  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  introducing  today  the  Museum 
Services  Act.  legislation  which  has  al- 
ready been  sponsored  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brademas)  and  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  . 

American  museums  are  experiencing 
an  unprecedented  rise  in  popularity, 
with  visits  by  the  public  increasing  six- 
fold In  the  last  30  years.  The  Nation's 
6,000  museums  now  are  hosts  to  300  mil- 
lion visitors  a  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  costs  of  these 
institutions  are  rising.  Basic  mainte- 
nance, trained  staff,  guards,  guides, 
building,  and  insurance  costs  have  all 
risen  drastically  along  with  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  longer  hours  and  larger 
public  of  the  museums.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  new  demand  for  museum  serv- 
ices in  terms  of  educational  functions — 
for  schoolchildren,  youth  groups,  adult 
lecture  series,  teenage  painting  classes, 
and  the  like. 

Museums  have  always  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  considerable  public  philan- 
thropy but  donations  have  generally 
been  for  the  purchase  of  particular 
works  or  collections.  The  greatest  need 
of  museums  right  now  is  for  funds  for 
operating  expenses — air-conditioning 
systems,  himiidity-control  systems, 
maintenance,  larger  staffs,  and  other  ba- 
sic items.  To  the  extent  that  museums 
are  offering  an  educational  service  to 
the  entire  public,  it  seems  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  the  Federal  Gtovemment  to 
significantly  increase  its  financial  sup- 
port of  museums. 

Less  than  1  percent  of  current  mu- 
seum operating  costs  are  paid  for  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  Such  support 
as  there  is  comes  in  the  form  of  modest 
grants  from  the  National  Endowments 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  spe- 
cialized support  for  research  in  scientific 
museums.  Despite  their  role  in  educa- 
tion, museums  have  received  virtually 
no  funds  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  they  have 
been  excluded  entirely  from  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 

The  Museum  Services  Act  is  intended 
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to  begin  a  Federal  commitment  to  mu- 
seum support  by  su;ting  directly  on  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  these  institu- 
tions In  keeping  with  the  tradition  of 
local  fimdlng  and  public  philanthropy, 
Federal  funds  would  be  available  for 
only  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  proj- 
ect. Projects  which  would  be  eligible  for 
the  grants,  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfsu:*, 
include:  renovation  of  museum  facili- 
ties; development  and  improvement  of 
services  to  the  public;  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  collections;  intermu- 
seum  cooperation,  including  traveling 
collections  and  training  of  personnel; 
and  specialized  services  to  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  public,  such  as  programs 
for  urban  neighborhoods,  rural  areas, 
Indian  reservations,  penal,  and  other 
State  institutions. 

A  museum  is  a  living  repository  of  life 
and  culture  throughout  the  world;  it 
is  a  vibrant  and  real  schoolroom  for 
young  and  old,  for  those  whose  world 
is  limited  to  their  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood, for  all  who  want  to  broaden 
their  horizons.  The  quaUty  of  our  na- 
tional life  is  reflected  in  our  national 
support  for  cultural  and  educational  in- 
stitutions and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
that  support  is  essential  to  the  future 
of  America's  museums. 


FORT  WORTH  AND  AMERICAN  AIR- 
LINES HELP  USHER  IN  A  NEW  ERA 
IN  COMMERCIAL  AVIA-nON 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TBXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ciU- 
zens  of  Port  Worth  are  proud  to  have 
American  Airlines'  Flight  Academy  and 
Stewardess  College  in  our  community. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal carried  a  feature  story  on  the  costly 
and  extensive  training  that  American 
gives  its  flight  crews  to  prQ>are  them  to 
operate  the  uew  DC-10  Jumbo  Jet.  I  am  j 
inserting  at  this  point  In  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  this  informative  article: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Stree*.  Journal,  July  26, 1971  ] 
Amesican  Aikunxs  Captaiks  "Plt"  DC-10 

SiMtTLATOK,  Pack  50  Possiblk  Emxrcenciks 
(By  W.  Stewart  Pinkerton,  Jr.) 

Post  Wostb. — Capt.  Lyle  Turner,  a  veteran 
American  Airlines  pUot,  was  nearlng  takeoff 
speed  (124  mUes  an  hour)  in  a  McDonnell- 
Douglas  Oorp.  DCIO  when  the  wide-bodied 
trijet  suddenly  began  to  veer  to  the  left:  The 
left  rear  engine  had  faUed. 

OooUy  and  without  panic,  Capt.  Tvimer 
quickly  reduced  power  on  the  remaining  two 
engines,  activated  the  brakes,  thmst  reversers 
and  wing  spoUers,  and  brought  the  206-ton 
craft  to  a  shuddering  halt  just  short  of  the 
end  of  the  runway. 

De^ite  the  seemingly  harrowing  nature  of 
the  incident,  no  Uves  were  at  stake.  For  the 
aborted  "takeoff"  took  place  Indoors  In  an 
elaborate,  computer-controUed  DCIO  simula- 
tor, complete  with  a  realistic  color-TV  view 
of  a  miniature  runway,  appropriate  engine 
noises,  cockpit  movements  and  instrument 
readings. 

The  exercise— one  of  countless  drills  de- 
signed to  famUiarise  a  DCIO  pUot  candidate 
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with  every  conceivable  flight  situation — Is 
only  part  of  an  exhaustive,  costly  ((30J361  for 
each  captain)  training  program  that  Is  ready- 
ing American  Airlines  personnel  ...  to  begin 
commercial  service  with  the  338-passenger 
craft  between  Iios  Angelee  and  Chicago.  .  .  . 
[This  service  began  on  August  6.] 

XTNSKSSCORXS  TAA  INVOLVXHXNT 

A  behind-the-scenes  look  at  the  American 
Airlines  training  program  not  only  gives  an 
Insight  Into  Just  how  airlines  train  their 
pilots  for  a  new  plane,  but  also  under- 
scores thetJegree  to  which  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Admlnlscratlon — the  government  agency 
charged  with  governing  airline  safety — Is  Im- 
mersed In  the  Introduction  of  a  new  aircraft. 
FAA  inspectors  monitor  the  training  con- 
stantly, and  examine  pilot  candidates  at  least 
four  times  during  their  130-hour,  month- 
long  training  session. 

All  told,  American  expects  to  train  about 
600  crew  members — Including  both  supervi- 
sors and  so-called  line  crews,  who  actually  fly 
the  planes — for  Its  Initial  order  of  25  DClO's. 

Pilot  candidates  flrst  receive  a  100-page 
DCIO  "Introductory  manual"  prepared  by  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas Corp.  and  American's  flight 
training  ofllcials.  It  describes  the  aircraft,  its 
major  systems,  and  all  of  the  200  or  so  dials, 
gauges  and  switches  In  the  oockplt.  Using  the 
manual  along  with  a  set  of  cockpit  diagrams, 
pilots  can  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
location  and  function  of  important  controls. 
Example :  "The  Nose  gear  landing  light  switch 
allows  the  lights  to  be  full  Intensity  for  land- 
ing and  less  bright  for  taxi.  The  lights  will 
come  on  only  when  the  landing  gear  handle 
Is  Down." 

QUIZZING  BT  A  COMPOTEB 

Next  comes  ground  school,  where  pilots  get 
acquainted  with  the  operation  of  the  DClO's 
dozen  or  so  major  systems.  Including  fuel, 
electric,  pressurlzation  and  oxygen.  Each  sys- 
tem is  flrst  studied  individually.  In  a  study 
carrel  equipped  with  earphones  and  a  color 
slide  and  video  tape  system  linked  to  a  com- 
puter. The  computer  describes  each  system 
visually  and  orally  and  asks  the  pilot  ques- 
tions, which  he  must  answer  by  pushing  but- 
tons on  a  small  console 

As  soon  as  study  of  Individual  systems  Is 
completed,  the  pilot  moves  Into  a  cockpit  pro- 
cedures trainer — a  working  model  of  the 
DCIO  flight  deck.  Here,  for  the  flrst  time,  the 
pilot  must  operate  all  the  different  flight  sys- 
tems. And  after  about  eight  hours  of  drUl,  an 
FAA  official  alts  in  on  an  hour-long  oral  exam 
In  the  cockpit  trainer.  The  pilot  is  expected 
to  operate  all  the  systems  and  describe  to  the 
Instructor  how  he  would  handle  any  specific 
systems  failure. 

If  the  FAA  man  sees  or  hears  something  he 
doesn't  like,  the  candidate  can  be  tagged  for 
a  training  review.  So  far,  none  of  American's 
pilots  has  been  sent  back  for  further  DCIO 
study.  "You  either  pass  or  don't  pass,"  sajrs 
Capt.  Walter  Moran,  who  heads  all  of  the 
American's  flight  training  programs.  Oround 
school  lasts  10  to  12  days,  the  time  varying 
from  pilot  to  pilot  because  each  moves  at  his 
own  si>eed.  "They  are  trained  to  proflciency," 
Capt.  Moran  explains,  "not  to  a  timetable." 

After  ground  school,  the  pilots  begin  a  total 
of  about  36  hours  in  the  flight  simulator. 
Half  this  is  spent  "flying^'  the  plane.  The  rest 
is  spent  observing.  Realism  In  the  $3.5  mil- 
lion device  is  heightened  to  an  uncanny  de- 
gree by  a  visual  system  that  uses  a  color 
television  camera  mounted  on  a  movable 
crane.  The  camera,  controlled  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  cockpit  controls,  scans  a  verti- 
cal backdrop  42  feet  long  and  13  feet  high 
and  projects  what  it  sees  onto  a  screen  in 
front  of  the  pilot.  The  backdrop  Includes  a 
scale  model  airport  complete  with  working 
approach  lights,  a  city,  a  football  stadium, 
rows  of  houses  and  open  country.  It  can  be 
lighted  to  duplicate  daylight,  dusk  or  night- 
time. In  addition,  tht.  system  can  be  pro- 
grammed to  simulate  all  types  of  visibility. 
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The  simulator  gives  the  pilot  his  flrst  real- 
istic taste  of  flying  the  DCIO,  as  well  as  per- 
haps a  sweaty  palm  or  two,  since  it  can 
realistically  simulate — on  command  from  the 
instructor — about  50  potential  problems  such 
as  engine  fires  and  sudden  loss  of  cabin  pres- 
sure, which  requires  an  emergency  descent. 
The  pilots  must  deal  with  all  50  problems 
during  their  training. . . . 

CUTTIKG  BACK  ON  RISK,  COST 

The  simulator's  main  plus  is  that  it  allows 
a  pilot  to  run  through  exercises  that  would 
be  too  risky,  difficult  or  costly  using  a  real 
tl6  million  plane.  For  one  thing,  the  pilot's 
eye  level  in  the  DCIO  cockpit  Is  about  20  feet 
off  the  ground,  compared  with  about  15  feet 
in  the  707.  This  means  the  DCIO  touches 
down  "sooner"  than  the  707,  and  the  simu- 
lator gives  the  pilot  a  chance  to  practice 
landings  without  the  risk  of  damage.  One 
typical  exercise  Is  to  "freeze"  the  simulator 
at  100  feet  and  50  feet  above  the  runway 
during  landing,  so  the  pilot  can  get  his  visual 
bearings. 

Making  an  emergency  stop  during  takeoff 
can  be  done  in  a  real  plane — but  it  costs 
about  $5,000  to  replace  the  burned -out  tires. 
In  addition,  shutting  down  a  hot  engine  at 
high  altitudes,  where  the  outside  tempera- 
ture can  be  20  below  zero,  can  subject  the 
engine  to  "thermal  shock"  and  possible  dam- 
age. Before  simulators  came  Into  wide  use, 
American  lost  two  707s  and  nine  crewmen 
while  running  through  engine  failure  drills 
some  years  ago. 

The  simulator  also  helps  smooth  transition 
to  the  DClO's  bigger  dimensions.  The  DClO  is 
about  40  feet  longer  and  35  tons  heavier  than 
a  707,  and  the  pilot  is  some  20  feet  ahead  of 
the  nose  gear  in  the  DCIO,  twice  the  distance 
in  a  707.  "You  have  to  learn  exactly  where 
the  wheels  track  so  you  don't  turn  before  you 
should  while  taxiing  and  get  stuck  In  the 
mud,"  says  Capt.  Estrldge.  And  despite  its 
size,  the  DCIO  will  be  easier  to  fly  than  the 
707,  thanks  to  more-powerful  hydraxillc  sys- 
tems. "All  the  controls  are  higher  and  ex- 
tremely sensitive.  Just  like  having  power 
steering,"  says  Capt.  Turner.  .  .  . 

As  in  pilot  training,  the  simulation  for 
other  personnel  is  realistic.  One  common 
stewardess  drill  Involves  getting  passengers 
out  of  a  burning  plane.  American  Airlines 
personnel  like  to  chuckle  about  the  girl  who 
had  Just  finished  supervising  an  evacuation 
when  she  noticed  the  simulated  smoke  that 
had  been  pumped  into  the  mockup  cabin. 
"Say,  this  thing  really  is  on  fire,"  she  said. 
"I'm  getting  out  of  here." 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or   ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  include  the  text  of  the  bill  which  I  in- 
tend to  introduce  tomorrow  in  the 
Record. 

This  bill  is  a  revised  version  of  the 
Ocean  Mammal  Protection  Act  which  I 
introduced  last  March  23. 

These  revisions  obviate  the  conscien- 
tious objections  to  the  bill,  and  I  hope 
strengthen  it  to  the  point  where  it  can 
be  overwhelmingly  passed  this  session. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mammals  from  being 

pursued,  harassed,  or  killed;  and  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Rejnetentativet  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 


following  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ocean 

Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1971". 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS 
OF   POLICY 

Sbc.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  ocean 
mammals  are  being  ruthlessly  pursued, 
harassed,  and  killed,  both  at  sea  and  on  land 
by  hunters  of  many  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  many 
ocean  mammals  will  become  rare,  if  not  ex- 
tinct, unless  steps  are  taken  to  stop  their 
slaughter. 

inCLARATIONS  or  POLICT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  It  U  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  public  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  all  ocean  mammals  from  harassment 
or  slaughter. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  further 
public  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  that  ne- 
gotiations should  be  undertaken  with  for- 
eign governments  and  through  Interested 
International  organizations  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  a  worldwide  ban  on  the  further 
slaughter  of  ocean  mammals. 

TITLE  n— GENERAL  PROHIBITIONS 

DKriNTnONS 

Sec.  201.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(a)  "ocean  mammals"  means  all  seal, 
whale,  walrus,  manatee  or  sea  cow,  sea  otter, 
sea  lion,  polar  bear,  porpoise,  and  dolphin; 

(b)  "person"  Includes  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  and  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies;  and 

(c)  the  terms  "take"  or  "taking"  or 
"taken"  means  to  harass,  pursue,  hunt, 
shoot,  dynamite,  capture,  collect,  kill,  or 
attempt  to  harass,  pursue,  hunt,  shoot,  dyna- 
mite, capture,  collect,  or  kill. 

PBOHIBrnONS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  It  Is  unlawful,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  203  of  this  title  or  In  title 
in;  for  any  person  or  vessel  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  engage  in 
the  taking  of  ocean  mammals  either  on  the 
high  seas  or  on  lands  or  waters  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  to  use 
any  port  or  harbor  or  other  place  under  the 
J\irlsdiction  of  the  United  States  for  any 
purpose  connected  in  any  way  with  such 
taking,  or  for  any  person  to  transport.  Im- 
port, offer  for  sale,  or  possess  at  any  port  or 
place  or  on  any  vessel,  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  ocean  mammals 
or  the  parts  of  ocean  mammals  taken  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  including  but  not 
limited  to,  raw,  dressed,  ot  dyed  fur  or  skins. 

(b)  The  possession  of  ocean  mammals  or 
any  part  thereof  by  any  person  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  that  ocean  mammal  or 
part  thereof  was  taken,  purchased,  sold,  or 
transported  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder. 

EXCEFTIOKS   FOB   INDIANS,    ALXnTS,    AND 
ESKIMOS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos 
who  dwell  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Pacific 
or  Arctic  Oceana  are  permitted  to  take  ocean 
mammals  (except  polar  bears)  for  their  own 
use  but  not  for  sale :  Provided,  however.  That 
such  taking  must  be  done  in  accordance  with 
customary  traditions  and  as  an  adjunct  of 
the  native  culture. 

(b)  The  authority  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  Indians,  Aleuts,  and 
Eskimos  who  are  employed  by  any  person 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of 
1966  or  tlUe  HI  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  ocean  mammals,  or  who  are  under 
contract  or  agreement  to  deliver  the  skins 
to  any  person. 

EXCEPTIONS  FOE  MEDICAL  AMD  BCIBlfTinO 
BESEAICH  AMD  FOB  MtTMICIPAL  AWD/O* 
OraXB   NONTBOriT    BOOfl 

Beg.  204.  (a)  Nothing  hw«ln  Chan  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  prohibition  against  municipal 
and/or  other  nonprofit  zoos  from  obtaining 
written  consent  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior  to  humanely  capture  a  representa- 
tive number  of  the  ocean  mammals  herein 
defined  for  replacement  for  deceased  or 
otherwise  ailing  members  of  these  species  in 
these  zoos. 

(b)  Further,  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  be  a  prohibition  against  the  hu- 
mane capture  of  a  select  number  of  these 
species  of  ocean  mammals  for  certlficable 
scientific  and/or  medical  research. 

(c)  Regulations  shall  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  for  the  purposes  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  above  as  to  who 
shall  be  granted  permission  and  for  what 
purposes.  Further,  methods  of  captiire,  su- 
pervision, and  transportation  shall  be  sub- 
jects of  said  regulations  by  the  Secretary. 

roRrxrrxTRX 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Every  vessel  subjecj;  to  the 
JurisdlcUon  of  the  United  States  that  is 
employed  In  any  manner  In  connection  with 
a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
including  Its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  ap- 
purtenances, cargo,  and  stores  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  and  all  ocean  mammals  or 
parts  thereof,  taken  or  retained  In  violation 
of  this  title  or  the  monetary  value  thereof 
shall  be  forfeited. 

(b)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary,  and  Judicial  forfeiture,  and 
condemnation  of  a  vessel.  Including  its  tackle, 
apparel,  furniture,  appurtenanoee,  cargo,  and 
stores  for  violation  of  the  customs  laws,  the 
disposition  of  such  vessel,  including  Its 
tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurtenances, 
cargo,  and  stores,  or  the  proceeds  from  the 
Bale  thereof,  and  remission  of  mitigation  of 
such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to  seizures  and 
forfeittires  Incurred,  or  alleged  to  have  been 
Incurred,  under  the  i»ovislons  of  this  title. 
Insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  are  appli- 
cable and  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  206.  (a)  Enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  is  the  Joint  responsibility 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  In- 
terior, Commerce,  and  Transportation.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  may  desig- 
nate officers  and  employees  of  the  States  of 
the  United  States  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  which  relAtes  to  persons  or  ves- 
sels subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  When  so  designated,  such  officers  and 
employees  are  authorized  to  function  as 
Federal  law  enforcement  agents  for  these 
purposes,  but  they  shall  not  be  held  and  con- 
sidered as  employees  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  any  laws  administered  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

(b)  The  Judges  of  the  United  States  district 
courts  and  the  United  States  commissioners 
may,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation,  showing 
probable  cause,  issue  such  warrants  or  other 
process,  including  warrants  or  other  process 
Issued  in  admiralty  proceedings  in  Federal 
district  courts,  as  may  be  required  for  en- 
forcement of  this  title  and  any  regulations 
Issued  thereunder. 

(c)  Any  person  authorized  to  carry  out 
enforoenvent  activities  hereunder  shall  have 
the  power  to  execute  any  warrant  cr  process 
Issued  by  any  officer  or  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  for  the  enforcenoent  of  this  title. 

(d)  Such  person  so  authorized  shall  have 
the  power — 

( 1 )  with  or  without  warrant  or  other  proc- 
ess, to  arrest  any  person  committing  in  his 
presence  or  view  a  violation  of  this  title  or 
the  regulations  Issued  thereunder;  and 

(2)  with  a  warrant  or  other  process  or  With- 
out a  warrant.  If  he  has  reasonable  cavise  to 
believe  that  a  vessel  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  any  person  on 
board  is  In  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
title  or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder, 
to  search  such  vessel  and  to  arrest  such  per- 
■on. 
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(e)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize 
any  vessel  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  Its  tackle,  ap- 
parel, furniture,  appurtenances,  cargo,  and 
stores,  used  or  employed  contrary  to  the,pro- 
vlsions  of  this  title  or  the  reg;ulatlons  issued 
hereunder  or  which  it  reasonably  appears  has 
been  used  or  employed  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  or  the  r^ulations  Issued 
hereunder. 

(f)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize, 
whenever  and  wherever  found,  all  ocean 
mammals  or  parts  thereof  taken  or  retained 
in  violation  of  this  title  or  the  regulations 
Issued  thereunder  and  shall  dispose  of  them 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations. 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury, 
Interior,  Commerce,  and  Transportation  are 
authorized  to  issue  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  208.  Any  per^n  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  or  the  regulations  Issued 
thereunder  shall  on  the  first  offense  be  fined 
not  mere  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both;  on  conviction  of 
second  and  subsequent  offenses,  the  violator 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Jailed 
for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 

Sec.  209.  Title  m  (Protection  of  Sea  Otters 
on  the  High  Seas)  of  Public  Law  88-702  is 
hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  m— TREATIES  AND  CONVENTIONS 
NEGOTIATIONS    FOR    PROTECTIVE    TREATIES 

Sec.  301.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  immediately 
Initiate  world  vride  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  international  agree- 
ment or  agreements  for  the  protection  of  all 
ocean  mammals  as  ennumerated  in  Sec.  201 
(a). 

TO  OUTLAW  KILLING 

Sec  302.  Such  treaties  or  conventions 
should  seek  to  outlaw  all  killing  of  these 
mammals  for  any  reason. 

REPORT    BT     SECRETART     OF    STATE 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  should  report  In 
full  his  efforts  under  this  Title  Twelve  (12) 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

TITLE   IV.— NORTH  PACIFIC   FUR  SEALS 

TERMINATION   OF   NORTH   PACIFIC   FXTR   SEAL 
CONVENTION 

Sec.  401.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Convention, 
signed  on  February  9,  1957,  should  not  be 
continued  after  its  current  termination  date 
In  1976. 

Further,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  immedi- 
ately initiate  negotiations  with  the  parties 
to  the  Convention  and  any  other  concerned 
States  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  In- 
ternational agreement  or  agreements  to  ban 
all  killing  of  North  Pacific  fur  seals  whether 
at  sea  or  on  land. 

Such  a  treaty  would  take  the  place  of  the 
present  convention  and  would  take  effect  im- 
mediately upon  its  signing. 

INTERIM   ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec  402.  And  until  such  treaty  can  be 
successfully  negotiated,  no  further  North 
Pacific  fur  seals  shall  be  killed  to  flU  the 
United  States  "quota"  (70  per  centum)  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal 
Convention;  all  skins  or  parts  thereof  of  the 
Alaskan  fur  seal  shall  be  banned  from  Im- 
port into  the  United  States  or  In  Intetstate 
commerce  between  the  States;  any  agree- 
ment under  Section  104  of  the  Fur  Seal  Act 
of  1966  for  the  processing  of  skins  In  any 
State  other  than  Alaska  shall  be  terminated. 

(b)  To  honor  our  treaty  provisions,  be- 
tween the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  the  ex- 
piration of  the  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Con- 
vention, Japan  and  Canada  shall  be  given 
the  option  of  taking  the  average  dollar  value 
(over  the  last  five  years)  of  the  15  per  centum 
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of  the  kill  to  which  they  are  entitled  or 
to  take  9,000  skins  each,  to  be  shipped  di- 
rectly from  the  Pribilof  Islands  to  thoae 
countries.  If  Japan  or  Canada  elects  to  take 
the  skins,  the  kUling  in  the  PrlbUofs  shaU 
be  done  In  the  most  humane  manner  and  as 
close  to  the  shore  as  possible.  Further,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  such  killings  shall 
first  be  of  old  or  crippled  bachelor  seals  and 
second  of  old  or  crippled  female  seals;  no 
seal  under  one  year  of  age  shall  be  killed. 

RENEWAL  OF   PRESENT  CONVENTION 

Sec  403.  If  such  treaty  can  not  be  success- 
fully negotiated  prior  to  the  expiration  date 
of  the  existing  North  Pacific  Pur  Seal  Con- 
vention, nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the 
renegotiation  and  renewal  of  said  present 
Convention,  and  In  fact,  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  return  to  pelagic  sealing, 
such  present  Convention  should  be  renewed 
on  or  before  its  expiration  date. 

HUMANE    METHODS 

Sec  404.  If  the  only  recourse  is  to  renew 
the  Convention  as  stipulated  in  Sec.  403, 
every  effort  shall  be  made  to  see  that  those 
seals  killed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  killed  by  the  most  modern,  rapid 
and  humane  method  of  rendering  the  seals 
unconscious. 

REPORT    OF    SECRETART 

Sec  405.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shaU 
report  his  findings  and  efforts  under  Sec.  404 
to  the  Congress  within  six  (6)  months  of  the 
application  of  Sec.  404. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   PRIBILOF    SEAL   ROOKERT 

Sec  406.  The  Pribilof  Islands  shall  be 
designated  a  National  Seal  Rookery  Preserve 
and  Bird  Sanctuary  under  the  Department 
of  Interior;  and  the  native  Aleuts  shall  be 
trained  and  employed  for  any  Jobs  to  be 
created  thereunder. 

PRIBILOF    ISLANDS   COMMISSION 

Sec  407.  The  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a 
Commission  to  help  in  the  transfer  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands  from  a  place  of  killing  into 
a  preserve,  to  help  promote  tourism,  and  to 
develop  an  economy  on  the  Island  for  the 
Aleuts  to  take  the  place  of  their  participa- 
tion In  the  slaughter  of  the  seals. 

The  Commission  shall  be  comprised  of  a 
number  of  Pribilof  Aleut  natives,  and  it  shall 
Include  the  Secretaries  or  their  designates 
from  the  Departments  of  State,  Treasury, 
Commerce,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Governor  of 
Alaska,  and  two  Independent  scientists  in 
the  fields  of  ocean  biology  and  ecology. 

BEPEALZR 

Sec  408.  Such  provisions  of  the  Pur  Seal 
Act  of  1966  which  are  Inconsistent  herewith 
are  hereby  repealed. 
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vn 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  COUOHUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
interest  of  speeding  up  the  creation 
of  a  national  energy  policy,  I  would  like 
to  insert  In  the  Rkcoro  additional  ref- 
erences to  studies  on  the  subject,  or  as- 
liects  of  It,  similar  to  my  insertions  of 
July  1  and  13. 

The  purpose  of  these  Insertions,  quite 
obviously,  is  to  show  that  we  have  avail- 
able, or  in  training,  a  sufflcient  number  of 
studies  to  begin  establishing  a  national^ 
energy  policy.  I  also  hope  that  these 
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bibliographies.  In  this  rough  form,  will 
be  of  some  aid  to  those  charged  with 
creating  such  a  policy. 

Of  particular  Interest  in  the  follow- 
ing list  is  part  O:  "Possible  New  Uses  of 
Energy,"  which  shows,  among  other 
things,  several  studies  that  have  exam- 
ined the  beneficial  use  of  waste  thermal 
energy.  I  have  always  believed  that  this 
energy,  a  byproduct  of  producing  elec- 
tric power,  could  be  put  to  good  use, 
rather  than  having  It  dimiped  into  our 
streams,  rivers,  and  bays.  Hopefully,  the 
creation  of  a  national  energy  policy  will 
take  such  a  possibility  into  account 

The  list  follows: 

A  NaTIONAI,  BlfSSCT  POLICT 

A.  cxmSAi, 

"CJhangliig  National  Prtorttlee",  Joint  Eco- 
nomic C!onimltt«e,  Parts  I  and  n.  i970. 

"Energy  in  the  United  States:  Sources, 
Usee  and  Policy  Issues",  by  Hans  H.  Lands- 
berg  and  Sam  H.  Schurr  (Random  House. 
N«w  York,  1968). 

"The  Energy  Gap  In  the  Communist 
World",  by  Jaroslav  O.  Polacta,  Stut  Europe, 
June  1969.  '^ 

"Standby  Power:  How  Communicators 
Beat  Electricity  Blackouts",  by  C.  W.  Bork- 
lund,  Oovemment  Executive,  July  1971. 

"The  Electric  Power  Crisis  In  America" 
Loo*,  August  8. 1971. 

"Nation's  Energy  Crisis",  New  York  Times 
Series,  July  6.  7,  8, 1971. 

"An  Energy  Model  for  the  U.S.  1947-68. 
1980-3000",  Bureau  of  Mines  Information 
Circular  IC  8384,  July  1968. 

"An  Assessment  of  Energy  Technologies", 
Associated  nnlversitlee.  Inc.  report  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  due  late 

8.  XmaCT  AND  TH«  XKvnONICXNT 

1.  Genial 
"Some  Environmental  Implications  of  Na- 
tional Fuel  Policies",  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  9l8t   Congress,  tod  Session, 
1970. 

"National  Energy  Needs  and  Environmen- 
tal Quality",  a  National  Science  Founda- 
tion study  by  Cornell  University  due  1972. 
2.  Air 
"Control  Technlquea  for  Particulate  Air 
PoUutants".  HEW  PubUc  Health  Service, 
Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service,  January  1969.  NAPCA  Pub- 
llcaUon  No.  AF-Sl. 

"Control  Techniques  for  Sulphur  Oxide  Air 
PoUutants",  HEW  Public  Health  Service,  En- 
vironmental Health  Service,  January  i960 
NAPCA  PubUcatlon  No.  AP-«a. 

"Nationwide  Inventory  ot  Air  Pollutant 
Emissions  1968",  HEW  PaWlc  Health  Serv- 
loe.  Environmental  Health  Service.  August 
1970.  NAPCA  Publication  No.  AP-73. 

"What  Reflnertes  Are  Doing  About  Air 
Mimion",  Oil  arid  Gaa  Journal.  November 
38,  1966. 

.    3.  Water 
"NaUonai  Stotuarine  FMlution  Study",  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Senate 
Document  91-68,  1970. 

"Problems  In  DlspoaaLof  Waste  Heat  from 
Steam-Eleotrtc  Plants".  Fsderal  Power  Oom- 
nUsakm,  Bureau  of  Power,  report  1969. 

"DomesUc  Refinery  Effluent  Profile",  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute,  Committee  for  Air 
and  Water  Conservation,  September  1968. 

"Water  Demand  for  Steam  Electric  Oen- 
eratlon:  An  Economic  Projection  Model"  by 
Pam  H.  Cootner  and  George  O.  O  Lof  Re- 
sources for  ths  Puture.  1966. 
5.  reohfiolo^ 
"Summaries  of  U.S.  AEC  Environmental 
K(k  D",  Atomic  Energy  Commission  i«port 
■ra^-toes.  Ssptambsr  1970. 
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9.  Safety 
"Water    Beaotor   Safety   Program   Plan", 
Atomic  Bnargy  Oommlaslon  Report  WASH- 
1146,  1970.  ^^ 

"Water  Cooled  Reactor  Safety",  Organisa- 
tion for  Economic  Oooperatioo  and  Develop- 
ment report,  1970. 

"Hie  Four  mg  Fears  About  Nuclear  Power", 
New  York  Timet  Magazine,  February  14,  1971. 
"Selected  Materials  on  Radiation  Protec- 
tion  Criteria   and   Standards",   Joint   Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  1960. 

"Nuclear  Power  and  the  Public",  H.  Van- 
man,  e<L  (University  of  Minnesota  Press. 
1970). 

"Report  on  Engineered  (Safeguards)  — 
Safety  Features"  letter  to  Olenn  T.  Sea- 
borg.  Chairman  AEC,  from  Herbert  Kouts, 
Chairman,  Advls<M7  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safety,  November  18,  1964. 

"On  the  Design  and  Containment  of  Nu- 
clear Power  Stations  Located  In  Rock",  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Second  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Peaceful  Use  of  Atomic 
Energy,  Geneva,  1958;  Vol.  n,  p.  101-6  United 
Nationa,  1858. 

"Tests  of  Air  Leakage  in  Rock  for  Under- 
ground Reactor  Containment",  by  L.  Bemell 
and  T.  Llndbo,  Nuclear  Safety.  Spring,  1965. 

"Description  of  Specific  Containment  Sys- 
tems. In  U.S.  Reactor  Containment  Tech- 
nology", by  H.  B.  Piper,  chapter  7  of  "A 
Handbook  of  Current  Practice  and  Analysis, 
Design,  Construction,  Test  and  Operation", 
edited  by  William  B.  Cottrell  and  A.  W.  Saro- 
lalnen.  AEC  Report  ORNL-NSIC-5.  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  August  1965. 

"Engineering  Study  on  Underground  Con- 
struction of  Nuclear  Power  Reactors",  by  C. 
Beck,  AEC  Report  AECU-3779,  April  15,  1958. 
"Safety  ft  Large,  Fast  Reactors— A  Round- 
Uble  Discussion".  Nucleonics.  February  1966. 
"Underwater  Caisson  Containment  of  Large 
Power  Reactors",  by  O.  H.  Klepper  and  C.  G. 
Bell,  AEC  report  ORNIj-407S,  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  June  1967. 

"Floating  Plants  for  Ssismlo  Protection", 
by  H.  M.  Busey,  NuoUar  Appliance  Technol- 
ogy, June  1968. 

"Basic  RadUtlon  Protection  CriterU".  Na- 
tional CouncU  on  Radiation  Protection  Re- 
port No.  89. 

C.  ENZBGT  AMD  THZ  KCONOICT 

"Economics  of  Thermal  Pollution  Control", 
by  George  O.  G.  Lof  and  John  C.  Ward, 
Joumai  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Fed- 
eration. December  1970. 

"Economic  Aspects  of  Oil  Conservation 
Regulation",  by  WaUace  F.  Lovejoy  and  Paul 
T.  Hornan  (John  Hopkins  Frees.  1967) . 

"Petroleum  Conservation  In  the  United 
States:  An  Economic  Analysis",  by  Stephen 
L.  McDonald  (John  Hopkins  Frees.  Spring 
1971). 

"Foreign  Investment  In  the  Petroleum  and 
Mineral  Industries :  Case  Studies  of  Investor- 
Host  Country  Relations",  by  Raymond  F. 
Mlkesell  and  Associates  (John  Hopkins 
Press,  1971). 

"Atomic  Energy  Applications  With  Refer- 
ence to  Underdeveloped  Countries",  by  Bruce 
C.  Netschert  and  Sam  H.  Schurr  (Johns  Hop- 
kins Press,  1957. 1956) . 

"Middle  Eastern  Oil  and  the  Western 
World:  Prospects  and  Problems",  by  Sam  H. 
Schurr,  Paul  T.  Homan  and  Associates.  A 
Resources  for  the  Future— RAND  Study 
(American  Elsevier  PTa>llahlng  Company. 
New  York,  1971 ) . 

"CompeUtlon  and  Growth  in  American 
Energy  Markets  1947-1985",  Texas  Eastern 
Transmission  Corporation,  1968. 

D.  mXL  AND  BNKRCT  ST7PPLT 

1.  General 

"International  Flows  of  Energy  Sources" 
by  Joel  Darmstadter,  IEEE  Spectrum,  Ublj 
1970.  ' 

"Methods  of  Estimating  Reserves  of  Crude 
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UNFAVORABLE  TRADE  BALANCE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF  FENNSTLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  growing  crisis  in  foreign  trade  which  is 
X'  resulting  In  an  ever  more  imfavorable 
'^  balance  of  trade  for  the  United  States,  a 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  and  a 
weakening  of  the  dollar  throughout  the 
world. 

In  April  of  this  year  imports  exceeded 
exports  for  the  first  time  since  February 
1969.  While  1  month  does  not  establish 
a  trend,  these  figures  give  cause  for 
serious  concern.  There  has  been  a  renew- 
al of  international  discussion  and  con- 
cern about  the  longstanding  deficit  in 
the  overall  U.S.  balance  of  international 
payments  in  light  of  the  recent  mone- 
tary disturbance. 

It  is  TO  be  regretted  that  in  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  chosen  to  award  a 
very  large  contract  for  electrical  power 
equipment  to  a  foreign  firm  over  bids 
from  American  companies.  This  can  only 
result  in  harm  to  our  domestic  Industries, 
reduction  in  the  country's  future  capa- 
bility to  perform  in  this  critical  area,  and 
contribute  to  the  growing  unemployment 
in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  at  this  point  like 
to  include  in  the  Rkcoro  a  copy  of  a  let- 
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ter  from  Mr.  William  Bywater,  chairman 
of  Fair  International  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment— FITE — to  Mr.  Lynn  Seeber,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Mr.  Bywater's  letter  ably  de- 
scribes the  deleterious  effects  that  will 
result  from  the  TVA's  action  and  the 
feasible  alternatives  to  that  action.  I  can- 
not overemphasize  my  concern  in  this 
matter  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  situation  as  a  whole  in  deter- 
mining the  future  policies  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  this  problem. 
Faix  Intxbnationai.  Txadx 

AKD   EmPLOTICXMT, 

Eait  Rutherford.  NJ..  May  25, 1971. 
Mr.  Ltnn  Si 


General  Manager  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
KnoxvUle,  Tenn. 

Dkak  Ms.  Sekbkr:  Tbe  news,  that  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  has  Just  awarded 
contracts  for  two  (2)  large  turbo-generators 
and  other  power  eqxilpment  to  the  firm  of 
Brown  and  Boverl  of  Swltseriand.  comes  as 
a  shock  to  our  union  and  the  workers  In  our 
Industry,  who  depend  on  such  orders  for 
their  livelihood. 

On  March  29th,  a  delegation  from  IXTE; 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  (IBEW);  and  the  United  Electrical 
Workers  (UE) ,  met  with  you  and  your  staff 
In  KnoxvUle  In  an  attempt  to  get  you  to  give 
preference  to  American  producers  of  generat- 
ing and  transmitting  eqiiipment.  We  pointed 
out  that,  at  this  time  of  hl^  unemployment 
in  the  United  States  and  strong  evidence  that 
foreign  manufacturers  of  heavy  electrical 
eqiUpment  are  UlegaUy  dumping  their  prod- 
ucts in  this  country  and  are  able  to  imderbld 
U.S.  manxifacturers  through  Ulegal  sub- 
sidles  from  their  government.  It  woiUd  be  in 
the  national  interest  for  your  agency  to  give 
special  preference  to  American  producers  over 
and  beyond  the  minimal  6%,  which  you  now 
observe. 

We  also  pointed  out  that  the  products  of 
American  manufacturers  of  power  equipment 
are  denied  access  to  the  very  countries,  whose 
companies  have  been  receiving  a  large  share 
of  T.V.A.  contract  awards  of  heavy  electrical 
equipment.  We  Indicated  that  under  jovi 
charter,  the  T.VA.  had  the  authority  to  fix 
the  margin  of  domestic  preference  for  power 
equipment  at  a  rate  which  would  Insure 
sufficient  procurement  for  our  U.S.  suppliers 
to  sustain  and  encotirage  domestic  industry, 
maintain  high  eiz4>loyment  and  eliminate 
imfalT  and  discriminatory  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

You  admitted  at  the  meeting  that  T.VA. 
had  that  authority  and  said  that  you  wotUd 
take  under  consideration  our  plea  that  you 
act  In  the  natlcmal  interest  and,  on  our  re- 
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quest,  that  you  make  the  award  for  the  tur- 
bo-generators to  the  low  bidder  anumg  UJ9. 
producers.  Your  decision  now  to  place  the 
contract  abroad,  indicates  that  you  are  duck- 
ing your  responslbUlty  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  are  determined  to  reward  foreign 
manufactiirers,  regardless  of  their  lUegal 
dumping  and  subsidies  and  regardless  of  its 
harmful  affects  In  bringing  about  unemploy- 
noent,  at  a  time  when  our  communities  are 
in  a  desperate  need  of  expanded  electrical 
power. 

We  feel  that  your  action  is  harmful  to  our 
national  interest  and  are  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  U.8.  Congress  and  the  American 
public.  We  think  they  shoiild  know  that  the 
U.S.  Is  being  placed  In  a  position  of  growing 
dependency  on  foreign  sources  of  electrical 
power  equipment.  American  manufacturers 
already  are  cutting  back  employment  and 
facility  growth  In  the  power  equipment  to- 
dustry,  which  means  that  for  the  future,  the 
critical  area  of  power  wUl  depend  on  the  pri- 
orities on  which  foreign  manufacturers,  and 
in  many  cases  foreign  governments,  choose  to 
place  on  our  needs.  We.  therefore,  urge  that 
a  complete  review  of  T.VA.  poUcy  be  under- 
taken within  your  own  agency  and  with  your 
superior,  the  Department  of  Interior. 

The  recent  dollar  crisis  In  Europe  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  negative  balance  of  pay- 
ment, running  at  the  .rate  of  $20  billion  a 
year.  This  is  ca\ised  by  a  deteriorating  sxir- 
plus  In  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
May  16th,  has  been  vlrtuaUy  wiped  out. 

Continued  heavy  purchases  abroad  by 
T.V_A.,  other  govemmenui  agencies,  and  by 
public  utUities  wiU  further  contribute  to  this 
undermining  of  our  foreign  trade  position 
and  the  value  of  our  doUar. 
Yours  truly, 

Wiuxuc  Btwatxb. 


RHODES  1971  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record  today  a  copy  of 
my  1971  questionnaire  which  was  mailed 
to  213,000  of  my  constituents  in  the  First 
District  of  Arizona  the  latter  part  of 
August.  Returns  are  now  beginning  to 
come  in,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  all 
received  and  tabulated,  I  will  report  in 
the  Record  the  opinions  of  my  constitu- 
ents as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  poll: 


Ysi     No 


1.  With  rsspsct  to  rtittni  is  Kmy  to  dofond  tho  Nition,  do  you  fsMr: 

(a)  Cofltinulni  ttM  draft  lottery? q      q 

(b)  Rtplaeingth*  draft  systoiii  witli  tn  ill-voltinteor  army? '.  a     D 

2.  It  ha*  bet*  tsuMtsd  that  tha  Unitad  Nations  esUbiish  a  peacokotping  army  ol 

about  100,001)  man.  Do  you  favor  such  a  plan? □     □ 

3.  Do  you  think  It  is  important  for  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  strong  Army  aiid 

Air  Fores  In  Europe? □     □ 

4.  After  UnHed  States  ground  forces  are  withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  wouU  yoa  eon- 

tinue  the  use  of  United  Stales  airpower  in  Southeast  Asia  as  long  as  needed?        D     O 

5.  Do  you  favor: 

(a)  Admitting  Red  China  ta  the  United  Nations  and  opening  dipkMnstic  and 

trade  relations  with  them? q      □ 

(b)  Admitting  Red  China  to  tha  United  Nations,  but  not  opening  diplomatic 

and  trade  relations  with  them? d     D 

(c)  Not  admitting  Red  China  to  the  United  Nittom,  but  opening  diplomatic' 

and  trade  relation*  with  them? □     □ 

(d)  Not  admitting  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  and  not  opening  diplomsUc 

and  trade  relatioRS  with  Niem? q      D 

6.  In  the  Arab-Israeli  controversy,  which  of  the  foltowini  do  you  favor: 

(a)  Increase  el  United  Stales  military  assistance  10  Israel? o      D 

(b)  Reduction  of  United  StatM  assistance  to  Israel? d     d 

(c)  A  aeotral  positiea  eoecerning  both  Israel  end  the  Arab  bloc? o     O 

(d)  Unitad  States  policy  based  on  maintaining  the  belance  ol  power  in  Uie 

Middle  E«tr. .„ □     D 


Yts     No 


7.  Do  you  believe  the  United  StatM  should  assist  the  lower  Income  countries  with 

manpower  and  funds  to  help  them  achieve  social  and  economic  development?.,      a      O 

S.  Do  you  favor  a  higher  minimum  wage,  now  set  at  $1.60 ,  regardless  ol  any  possible 

inflationafy  effects? q      □ 

9.  Do  you  support  the  overall  obiacUves  of  the  President's  revenue-sharing  proposal, 
i.e. ,  to  move  money  and  power  deter  to  the  people  end  to  help  relieve  ne  Aacal 
crisis  State  and  local  governments  face? a      O 

10.  Te  fifhtpoltutiofl,  wouM you  uipport: 

fa)  Enactment  of  the  President's  $10,000,000,000  Clean  Water  program? O     □ 

(b)  Spending  even  more  money  and  passing  even  more  stringent  Federal  law?      D      D 

(c)  Leaving  the  problems  up  te  the  States,  where  possible? a      a 

11.  What  do  you  think  are  the  best  means  to  cot  our  crime  rata: 

(a)  Provide  belter  police  training  and  selection? D     D 

(b)  StHlen  puntahment? a     q 

(c)  I  ncreese  the  capacity  of  courts  to  handle  criminal  cateef a      O 

Cd)  Improve  rehabilitation  programs  in  prisons? Q      a 

(e)  Other □     n 

12.  Recognizing  the  traditions  of  labor-management  relationa,  in  order  to  prewnl  s 

strike  against  the  puNic  interest,  ahoeid  the  rele  o(  Govemmest  be: 

(a>  Neaeiion? a     a 

cb)  Federal  mediation  ellerta? a     D 

tci  Compulaory  arbitration? a      d 

td)  FocMing  puMtc  attention  on  parties  involved? a      O 

(e)  A  apecial  Federal  court  for  labor  disputes  aaturing  setttement  withost  a 

national  emergency  strike  or  an  Inflationary  wage  Increase? O      Q 

(0  Other D      a 
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Vm    No 


13.  Do  yoti  believe  I  certain  rKial  mK  is  importint  to  our  ed«C3tion*<tytt«m7 Q      D 

It  to,  do  you  favor  tMJSinf  Kiiool  children  to  maintatn  it? D      D 

14.  Do  yoa  leol  tliM  protraois  o<  city  and  slum  area  improvement  would  help  to  reduce 

crime? n      D 

1&.  Would  you  favor  making  bail  l>ond  more  difficult  to  olitain  by  repeat  offeiMJers? a      D 

16.  Retarding  consumer  protection,  do  you  believe  the  Foderal  Government  should 

push  lor  more  stringent  control  in  the  advertising  and  selling  of  manufactured 
products? D      D 

17.  Do  you  iavor  a  welfare  assistance  plan  whereby  any  employable  family  member 

must  accept  employment  or  undergo  training  for  employment?  (flote:  Under  the 
present  system  a  welfare  recipieni  is  suppMWl  to  lit  iwtrrtd  to  ivailtbit  tm- 
ployment  or  training,  but  15  not  required  to  accept.) D      D 

18.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  using  Federal  funds  to: 

^a)  Finai>ce  clinics  (or  tne  treatment  of  drug  abusers? D      O 

(b)  Finance  cKnics  (or  their  rthabilitatkNi? O     Q 


FOR  THE  FOUOWING  QUESTIONS,  PLEASE  MARK  THE  APPROPRIATE  BOXES  1,  2, 3, 4,  S  TO 
INDICATE  YOUR  CHOICE  OF  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE 

19.  For  the  next  10  years,  we  should  concentrate  our  defense  effort  in: 

Launching  manned  or bitini  sataUitts □ 

Building  better  and  faster  airplMtt □ 

Modernizing  the  Navy q 

Beefing  up  our  nuclear  capability,  including  an  ABM  system  to  defend  Min^' 

uttman  sites □ 

Providing  betltr  conventional  weapons  for  our  Army "  n 

20.  Tha'  biggest  thrtat  to  our  nttlonal  stcurity  in  tht  n«xt  10  ytars  will  comt  (rom :  ~ 

Russia □ 

Rtd  China q 

North  Vietnam n 

The  Middle  East a 

Othtr o 

21.  What  are  tha  most  important  problems  which  tha  United  Stattt  it  (acini  today: 

Crime  and  violence i d 

Pollution n 

Inflation a 

Foreign  military  involvement q 

Other D 


TENNESSEE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS'  ASSOCIATION  PASSES 
RESOLUTION  IN  PRAISE  OF  J. 
EDGAR  HOOVER 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or    TZNNKSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ten- 
nessee Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Asso- 
ciation at  its  15th  annual  convention  in 
Knoxvllle,  Tom.,  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. It  praises  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, for  his  leadership,  cooperation, 
and  support  of  our  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials £ind  voices  the  associati(m"s  full 
confidence  in  Mr.  Hoover's  continued 
abiUty  to  perform  his  dedicated  career 
as  an  outstanding  public  servant. 

In  these  days  of  increasing  crime 
rates  and  declining  support  of  our  fine 
men  and  women  who  enforce  our  Na- 
tlMis  laws,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  for 
all  of  us  to  commend  Mr.  Hoover  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  FBI.  Their  efficiency 
has  made  the  Bureau  a  model  for  crime- 
fighting  forces  throughout  the  world. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
RxaoLxmoN 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Bureau  (rfUivestlga- 
tlon.  under  the  dedicated  leaddlUilp  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  exemplifies  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  democratic  law  enforcement  and  pro- 
vides inspirational  leadership  to  the^ 
profession  which  we  serve: 

Whereas,  at  the  direction  and  Insistence  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  full  cooperative  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — in- 
cluding the  services  of  its  scientific  labora- 
tory, its  fingerprint  Identification  division. 
Its  National  Crime  Information  Center,  and 
Its  National  Academy  and  field  police  training 
staffs — are  made  available  for  the  aid  and 
betterment  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  Oreat  Volunteer  State  of 
Tennessee; 

Whereas.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Federal 
Btireau  of  Investigation  have  shown  zealous 
respect  for  the  Jxirladiction  of  municipal, 
county,  and  stikte  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  have  energetically  opposed  every  plan 
or  proposal  containing  any  suggestion  for 
possible  creation  of  a  police-type  agency  at 
the  Federal  level:  And 

Whereas,  Without  Just  cause.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bitreau  of  Investiga- 


tion have  become  targets  for  attack  and 
abuse  by  criminal  and  subversive  elements 
and  other  self-serving  Interests,  Including 
most  recently  a  highly  vocal  clique  of 
political  opportunists; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Tennessee 
Law  Enforcement  Officers  Association  at  Its 
Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  does  hereby 
express  Its  deep  appreciation  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion for  the  example,  the  Leadership,  the 
cooperation,  and  the  support  which  they  have 
given  our  membership,  and  that  we  voice 
our  full  confidence  in  and  o\ir  strong  endorse- 
ment of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  this  fifth  decade 
of  his  outstanding  service  as  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  as  well 
as  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Attorney  General,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  to  the  President  of  the  Seruite.  to  the 
Governor  and  each  United  States  Senator  and 
Representative  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 


THE  REAL  BARGAIN  OF  1971 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF  ICINNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spent  all 
of  the  August  recess  in  our  Minnesota 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  not  vaca- 
tioning, but  listening  to  the  problems  of 
my  constituents.  We  held  19  official 
county  seat  conferences,  and  attended 
numerous  meetings,  county  ftdrs,  and 
community  celebrations. 

Because  my  district  is  predominantly 
agricultural,  the  prevailiag  low  farm 
prices  and  high  over-the-counter  food 
costs,  were  a  common  topic  of  conversa- 
ticm. 

An  editorial  in  the  Minnesota  Farm 
Bureau  News  pointed  out  that  food  today 
is  the  cheapest  it  has  ever  been  in  terms 
of  how  long  a  wage  earner  has  to  work  to 
feed  himself  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  insert  that  editorial  in  the 

CONGUSSIOITAL   RXCORO: 

Trk  Real  Basoazn  or  1071 

Down  In  Sallna,  Kansas,  recently,  a  super- 
market dlq>layed  this  placard  in  its  window: 
"If  You  Think  Beef  Is  High,  Cigarettes  Are 
$6.69  a  Pound." 

Conqwre  the  price  of  milk  and  beer,  mUk 


and  liquor,  apples  and  hl-fl  records,  potatoes 
and  shampoo  and  eggs  and  candy.  Know  what 
you'll  find?  Tou'U  find  that  nourishing  foods 
are  always  much  cheaper  than  the  "extras" 
or  the  so-called  luxuries. 

One  of  the  most  vicious,  baseless-in-fact 
notions  circulating  today  Is  kept  alive,  well 
and  kicking  by  gag  vn-lters,  comics  and 
cartoonists  with  their  "funnies"  such  as 
mortgaging  a  daughter  to  buy  a  steak,  etc. 

As  farmers  keep  saying — even  though  the 
message  doesn't  seem  to  penetrate  where  it's 
most  needed — food  today  is  the  cheapest  it 
has  ever  been  in  terms  of  how  long  a  wage 
earner  has  to  work  to  feed  himself  and  his 
family. 

Today,  the  grocery  bill  absorbs  16.4  per  cent 
of  take-home  pay.  Back  In  the  Depression 
years  of  the  19308,  eggs  were  10  cents  a  dozen, 
milk  eight  cents  a  quart,  hamburgers  were  a 
nickel  each  and  butter  was  30  cents  a  pound. 
Of  course.  It  took  30  per  cent  of  the  average 
wage  earner's  pay  to  buy  these  things.  Even 
today.  It  costs  a  European  worker  36  per  cent 
of  hlB  check  to  provide  food  for  his  family; 
It  takes  half  the  paycheck  of  the  average 
Russian  to  do  likewise. 

And  while  the  average  food  buyer  is  getting 
a  real  bargain,  the  nation's  farmers  are 
averaging  only  three-fourths  of  the  income 
enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  working  popula- 
tion. It  is  because  of  this  situation  that  UJ3. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin  re- 
cently expressed  the  hope  that  food  prices 
Increase  so  farmers  can  share  In  higher  re- 
turns for  their  products.  (The  Secretary's 
comment  precipitated,  none  too  siuprlslngly, 
a  storm  of  protests  from  housewives  and  other 
oonsimiers.) 

It  is  unfortunate — as  well  as  grossly  un- 
fair— that  too  many  folks  go  to  the  super- 
market and  lump  detergents,  tools,  cosmetics, 
cutlery,  tobacco  products,  power  lawn  mowers 
or  anything  else  they  can  purchase  there 
with  their  groceries — and  then  "kick  up  a 
storm"  about  how  awfully  high  priced  food  is. 

As  Pogo  of  comic  strip  fame  would  say: 

"We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  is  us." 


VIETNAM:  LET  US  GET  OUT  NOW 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or  nofNKssR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  events  have  made  It  ever 
more  apparent  that  the  time  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  Is  at  hand. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  sham  of  the 
80-ealled  upcoming  Presidential  election 


• 
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September  8,  1971 

In  which  the  only  candidate,  the  pres- 
ent inciunbent,  will  be  on  the  ballot. 

Also,  I  note  In  the  morning  news  of 
September  7  that  some  2,000  U.S.  troops 
of  the  101st  Airborne  EMvlsion  are  "sup- 
porting" a  so-called  South  ^etnamese 
Incursion  into  Laos.  This  is  not  in  Viet- 
nam but  in  another  Asian  nation  and 
American  troops  are  being  required  to 
"support"  this  action. 

Meanwhile,  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird, 
visiting  the  home  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  at  Fort  Campbell  last  Thursday 
morning  declined  to  say  when  or  if  the 
101st  would  be  returning  to  that  base. 
This  is  not  only  of  economic  concern  to 
those  communities  aroimd  Fort  Camp- 
bell but  gives  rise  to  the  question  of  Just 
how  long  these  men  of  the  101st  tmd  their 
replacements  are  going  to  be  fighting 
and  dsdng  in  a  war  which  is  no  longer, 
if  ever,  necessary  to  the  security  of  this 
Nation. 

Tell  our  negotiators  in  Paris  to  tell 
the  North  Vietnamese  this : 

Free  oiir  prisoners  and  we  will  leave. 

That  seems  to  me  about  the  best  deal 
we  could  get  anjrway.  Let  us  get  out  now. 


PROTECTING  THE  BALD  EAGLE 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  friend  and  constit- 
uent who  complained  that  we  only  get 
bad  news,  smd  that  the  good  news  goes 
by  unnoticed.  I  agree  with  my  friend  that 
this  happens  far  too  often. 

A  case  in  point  has  been  the  senseless 
slaughter  of  America's  bald  eagles.  Con- 
gress has  heard  about  this  vanishing 
species  being  literally  gunned  down.  But 
has  Congress  heard  about  the  citizens  of 
this  coimtry  who  are  going  out  of  their 
way  to  assure  protection  for  the  bald 
eagle? 

In  Florida,  E>ick  Bond,  of  Winter  Park, 
has  taken  a  bold  and  unprecedented  step 
to  preserve  the  eagle's  natural  habitat 
and  to  keep  the  eagle  from  being  de- 
stroyed. Dick  Bond  is  a  Ismd  developer 
and  had  pltmned  a  housing  development 
on  a  1,100-acre  tract  in  Seminole  County. 
When  he  found  that  this  land  was  the 
home  of  bald  eagles,  he  consulted  with 
the  Florida  Audubon  Society.  According 
to  the  society,  the  eagles  would  require  a 
radius  of  660  feet  from  their  nest  of  wild 
land  to  be  protected.  Bond  then  set  aside 
a  32-acre  sanctuary  in  the  develop- 
ment— to  be  populated  by  the  eagles  and 
not  humans.  "We'll  Just  have  to  build 
fewer  houses,"  the  devel(^3er  remarked. 

Following  are  articles  from  the  Or- 
lando Sentinel  and  Star  on  Mr.  Bond's 
actions.  I  commend  him  for  his  example 
of  ecological  responsibility. 

BuiLoxx  ScTs  Asmx  3a  Choice  Ackks  fob 
Faicilt 
It  may  be  decades  before  100  planned 
homes  are  built  in  the  midst  of  a  Semlncde 
County  development.  A  family  of  bald  eagles 
moved  in  first  and  the  developer  has  prom- 
ised, "as  long  as  they're  there,  tbeyOl  have 
a  home." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  eagle  nest  was  sighted  by  architects 
for  the  Sterling  Park  project  who  relayed  the 
information  to  Dick  Bond,  president  of  the 
development  company. 

Bond's  decision  was  Immediate :  The  eagles 
stay.  "I  don't  see  how  there  could  have  been 
any  other  decision,"  he  added. 

Bond  called  the  local  Audubon  society  and 
was  told  studies  indicated  the  eagles  needed 
a  radius  of  660  feet  of  wild  land  from  their 
nest  if  they  were  to  remain. 

The  develc^>er  subsequently  designated  as 
a  sanctuary  32  acres  of  choice  woodland  sur- 
rounding the  nest. 

One  hundred  homes  housing  350  people 
had  been  planned  for  the  site  which,  he  said, 
when  developed  would  be  worth  an  esti- 
mated $620,000. 

Bond  said  plans  for  the  1,100  acre  devel- 
opment north  of  here  were  not  altered  to 
build  the  homes  elsewhere.  "We  will  have 
Just  that  many  fewer  bouses." 

The  sanctuary  was  Included  In  a  plan  sub- 
mitted to  the  Seminole  County  Urban  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  developer  said, 
"We're  now  committed  to  this  that  It  will 
be  preserved  as  a  sanctuary." 

To  ensure  the  tranquility  of  the  nest, 
Bond  had  the  architects,  all  membere  of  the 
Audubon  Society,  put  a  moat  around  the  site 
and  then  changed  the  line  of  a  golf  course 
fairway  to  run  next  to  the  moat. 

"We're  not  encouraging  picnicking  or  any- 
thing like  that,"  he  said.  "We  want  this  to 
be  a  sanctuary." 

The  sanctuary  land  costs  Bond  approxi- 
mately S2.000  a  year  in  taxes.  As  the  sur- 
rounding land  is  developed  be  expects  the 
taxes  on  the  32  acres  may  double,  "but  well 
certainly  try  to  keep  the  taxes  down." 

"It  was  a  tough  decision  to  make  in  that 
there  Is  a  lot  of  money  tied  up  in  it,"  he 
said.  "I  dont  mean  to  sound  too  altruistic; 
we  feel  well  be  able  to  use  the  land  some 
day,  but  as  long  as  they're  there  theyll  have 
a  home." 

Bond  said  the  nest  has  two  full  sized  adults 
and  one  fiedgling.  He's  not  sure  how  old  the 
birds  are  but  says  they  have  a  life  spetn  of 
25-36  years. 

The  birds  mate  for  life  and  migrate  north 
in  the  svunmer  but  always  return  to  the 
same  nest  throughout  their  lUespans  If  It's 
undisturbed,  he  said. 

Bond  went  to  see  the  birds  bef<a«  they 
migrated  last  month. 

"I  saw  them  from  a  distance,  it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon.  The  sun  was  setting  and 
they  were  wheeling  around  a  lake.  They  were 
beautiful.  Just  beautiful.  One  has  a  hole  in 
its  wing.  It  appears  someone  shot  it  but  It 
doesn't  seem  to  hamper  It  at  all." 

He  said  the  development,  planned  for 
10,000  residents.  Is  designed  with  the  envi- 
ronment in  mind,  featuring  green  spaces,  a 
sewage  treatment  plant  and  now,  eagles. 

"It's  a  nice  place  to  live,"  he  said. 

Dick  Bond,  ^bns  ow  Baous 

How  a  family  of  bald  eagles  expresses 
gratitude  Is  not  within  our  knowledge.  So, 
on  behalf  of  the  eagles,  well  Just  ny  tbe 
usuaU  "Tbeuik  you,"  to  developer  Diok  Bond. 

Bond  heads  a  company  utilizing  1,100 
Seminole  County  acres  with  potential  hous- 
ing for  10,000  residents.  In  the  midst  of 
the  project  architects  sighted  an  eagle's  nest. 

Seeking  advice  from  the  Audubon  Society, 
Bond  was  told  660  feet  of  wild  land  w<ould 
be  needed  around  the  aerie  in  order  for  the 
family  to  renuiin.  So  he  deslgiuuted  32  acres  of 
choice  woodland  as  a  sanctuary  commenting 
"we'll  Jiist  have  that  many  fewer  houses." 

One  hundred  homes  housing  360  people 
had  been  planned  for  the  site  which,  when 
developed,  would  have  been  worth  an  esti- 
mated $620,000.  And  to  Insure  tranquility 
about  tbe  nest.  Bond  circled  the  area  with  a 
moat  and  changed  the  line  of  a  golf  course 
fairway. 
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The  sanctuary  may  add  value  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  development.  Since  the  nagltis. 
which  mate  for  life,  migrate  north  in  8\im- 
mer  and  return  to  the  same  nest  each  year, 
have  a  life  span  of  26  to  36  years,  the  sanc- 
tuary might  someday  became  unused  by  ttie 
birds  and  revert  to  development. 

Plus  this.  Bond  reaped  untold  favorable 
publicity  for  his  development  by  his  concern 
for  the  eagles.  In  spite  of  the  value  that  may 
accrue,  the  sanctuary  land  Is  going  to  coat 
the  developer  some  $2,000  In  taxes  annually. 

So  it's  ai^ropriate  today  to  Join  the  eagles 
in  "thank  you,  Dick  Bond." 


PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS  OPINIONS 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Missotru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  current  concern  in  congressional 
ethics,  the  following  recent  opinion  from 
the  Illinois  Bar  Journal  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  fellow  attorneys  who  are 
Members  of  Congress: 

Professional  Ethics  Opinions:  Opinion 
No.  352' 

Inquiry  is  made  If  under  the  following 
circumstances  a  "violation  of  the  Code  of 
Professional  ResponsibUlty  and  Canons  of 
Judicial  Ethics  exists". 

An  nunols  law  firm  enters  into  a  partner- 
ship agreement  with  an  nilnois  lawyer,  who 
Is  also  a  member  of  Congress,  under  which 
the  law  firm  "services  the  existing  practice" 
of  the  lawyer -congressman,  commingles  fees 
earned  from  so  doing  with  fees  otherwise 
earned  by  the  partnership,  pays  the  lawyer- 
congressman  either  an  agreed  percentage  of 
the  total  of  the  commingled  fees  or  a  pre- 
determined fixed  compensation,  provides  of- 
fice space  and  secretarial  help  for  the  lawyer- 
congressman  as  needed,  includes  the  name 
of  the  lawyer-congressman  in  the  partner- 
ship name  and  a  designation  of  the  lawyer- 
congressman's  position  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress on  the  firm's  letterhead  and  requires 
that  he  shall  actively  practice  law  only  to 
the  extent  his  duties  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress permit. 

The  Committee  Is  asked,  further,  what  Its 
opinion  would  be  In  the  event  the  described 
agreement  should  be  amended  to  provide 
that  the  name  of  the  lawyer-congressman  be 
excluded  from  the  firm  name,  his  office  des- 
ignation eliminated  from  the  firm's  letter- 
bead,  his  name,  without  office  designation, 
carried  as  "Of  Counsel"  to  the  firm  thereon, 
and  his  compensation  limited  to  "a  fee  based 
upon  business,  which  is  directly  attributable 
to  him",  excluding  fees  for  work  for  which 
the  Congressional  Code  of  Conduct  provides 
he  may  not  be  compensated. 

The  description  of  the  lawyer-congress- 
man as  a  member  of  Congress  on  the  firm's 
letterhead  violates  Disciplinary  RvUe  2-102 
(A)  (4)  and  u  Improper.  In  addition,  if  the 
lawyer-congressman  in  fact  is  a  partner  of 
the  firm,  his  designation  on  the  firm's  letter- 
head as  "of  counsel  to  the  firm"  Is  pro- 
scribed by  this  same  Disciplinary  Rule  which 


'The  opinions  of  the  Committee  on  Pro- 
fessional Sthlos  are  published  as  a  service  to 
ISBA  members.  Members  who  are  faced  with 
a  possible  ethics  question  and  who  desire  an 
opinion  thereon  should  submit  a  full  and 
clearly  signed  statement  of  facts  to  the 
C<»nmlttee.  Send  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  at  nilnols  Bar  Center,  Spring- 
field, ni.  62701.  Names  of  parties  involved  In 
opinions  will  not  be  published  In  the  Illinois 
Bar  Joximal. 
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proTldes  that  a  lawyer  may  b«  deslgxiatod 
M  Of  OouQMl  only  "U  be  baa  a  oonttniilng 
nlaUonablp  with  a  lawyer  or  law  firm,  otbar 
than  aa  a  partner  or  aaaodate".  Moreover,  U 
the  lawyer-oongreaunan  Is  In  fact  "of  coun- 
sel to  the  firm"  and  not  a  partner  or  asaod- 
ate  thereof  then  the  flrm,  under  Disciplinary 
Rule  a-107(A) ,  may  not  divide  fees  with  him 
unless  the  client  Involved  oonsents  both  to 
the  employment  arrangement  and  the  fee 
division;  the  division  Is  made  In  proportion 
to  the  services  performed  and  the  responsi- 
bility assumed  atul  the  total  fee  does  not 
clearly  exceed  reasonable  compensation  for 
all  legal  services  rendered. 

While  the  Code  of  Professional  Responsi- 
bility does  not  proscribe  partnerships  one  or 
more  members  of  which  are  members  of 
Congress,  and  Drinker  On  Ijegal  Ethics, 
holds,  p.  206,  "A  member  of  a  firm  entering 
public  or  private  employment  may  continue 
In  a  partnership,"  Kthlcal  Considerations  8-6 
of  the  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility 
cautions,  "A  lawyer  who  Is  a  public  officer, 
whether  full  or  part  time,  should  not  engage 
In  activities  In  which  his  personal  or  pro- 
fessional Interests  are  or  foreseeably  may  be 
In  conflftrf^nth  his  official  duties." 

The  Code  of  Judicial  Ethics  has  no  appU- 
catlon  to  the  Inquiries  made  and  the  Com- 
mittee makes  no  comment  regarding  the 
Congressional  Code  of  Conduct. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  NEW  PATRIOTIC  BONO 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  TO  CON- 
TINUE DEPENDENT  ASSISTANCE 
ALLOWANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OV  WiaCONSIK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  a  letter  fnnn 
the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs atDrmlng  the  Defense  Department's 
^  intuition  to  continue  payment  of  De- 
pendent Assistance  Act  allowances  pend- 
ing final  action  oq  HJl.  6531. 

I  have  stressed  the  importance  of  such 
action  on  the  House  floor  in  the  past.  It 
indicates  to  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  their  families  that  they  will 
not  be  forgotten  while  we  await  passage 
of  reforms  in  military  pay. 

ITierefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
letter  in  the  Riooko  at  this  point: 
AaaiBTANT  SacuTsxT  or  Dsmrax, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  27, 1971. 
Hon.  William  A.  STKiaai, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Bill:  In  reply  to  your  August  6, 1071 
letter  suggesting  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounce Its  intenitloos  regarding  continuation 
of  DAA  payments  pending  final  action  on 
HJt.  6631, 1  am  pleased  to  advise  such  action 
has  been  taken. 

Ifr.  Prledhelm,  Prlnolpal  Deptity  Assistant 
Secretary  (Public  Affairs)  during  the  Defense 
Department  morning  press  brlelbig  August  6, 
1971  Informed  the  press  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  decision  to  continue  these  payments. 

In  his  August  16,  1071  speech  to  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  at  Dallas,  Texas,  Mr. 
Latrd  reiterated  his  decision  to  continue  pay- 
ment of  Dependent  Assistance  Act  aUowanoes 
pending  final  aotlon  en  HJft.  0581. 

I  believe  these  announcements  are  along 
the  lines  you  suggested  and  will  allay  any 
appreiiensloo  on  the  part  of  monbers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  or  their  families  regarding  fu- 
ture paymmts  of  DAA  allowances. 
Slncecely, 

Booia  T.  KzLUT. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  mew   TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  previously 
Introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  452 
to  establish  AprU  30  as  "Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance to  Our  Flag  Day"  as  suggested 
by  the  third  grade  class  in  the  Cleveland 
Hill  School  of  Cheektowaga,  N.Y.  On 
April  30,  1970.  that  class  participated  in 
the  Pledige  of  Allegiance  program  and  a 
new  patriotic  song  was  sung  for  the  first 
time. 

It  was  written  by  Ruth  Koblich  and 
arranged  by  Marilyn  Kauderer.  I  am  cer- 
tain their  song  "Get  Down  On  Your 
Knees,  Oh  America"  will  be  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  countless  Americans. 
These  outstanding  citizens  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  on  behalf 
of  our  children  and  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  to  include  the  words  of  that  song 
at  this  point  and  call  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  also  take  this 
opportunity  to  urge  the  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  "Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  Our 
Flag  Day"  at  an  early  date. 

The  song  follows: 

QsT  Down  om  Youb  Kmxbs,  Or  AicnicAl 
(Written  by  Ruth  Kobllck  and  arranged  by 

Iifaniyn  Kauderer) 
Qet  down  on  your  knees,  Oh,  America! 
Don't  you  know  that  It's  almost  too  late? 
Say  a  prayer  for  the  land  we  all  love  now, 
and  keep  our  country  great  I 

They're  trying  to  trample  Old  (Hory; 
Raise  on  high  our  dear  Red,  White,  and  Blue  I 
When  we  walk  hand  In  hand  with  o\ir  coun- 
try—. 
We  walk  with  our  great  Ood.  tool 

Fill  the  air  with  a  prayer  for  our  hwoes  up 

there  show  we  care. 
Take  a  stand  for  our  land; 
They  must  not  have  died  In  vain  I 
Oet  down  on  your  knees,  All  America! 

Leaders,  citizens,  and  children  so  true; 

We  will  walk  hand  In  hand  with  our  country, 
and  God  will  see  her  through! 

Yes,  well  walk  hand  In  hand  with  our  coun- 
try, and  Ood  will  see  Her  through! 

A-men! 


LOCUST  VALLEY,  N.Y..   LEADER 
CELEBRATES  2STH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  mw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  recess  the  Locust  Valley,  N.Y., 
Leader,  an  outstanding  weekly  news- 
paper published  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, c^ebrated  its  25th  anniversary.  Not 
only  Is  this  a  signlflcant  milestone  for 
the  fine  newqxiper  and  its  excellent  edi- 
tor and  pifbllsher,  Edith  Hay  Wyckoff,  it 
is  an  appropriate  time  to  recoi^ilze  the 
important  contributions  made  by  the 
Leader  and  other  local  newspapers. 

In  a  world  that  Is  sometimes  too  im- 
persooal  and  with  puMlc  affairs  growing 
80  complex,  community  newspapers  often 
beorane  the  focus  for  exchanging  local 
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information.  It  is  the  vehicle  whereby  the 
village  and  town  news  which  so  directly 
affects  every  citizen  can  be  given  its 
prefer  attention.  Local  newspapers  also 
are  able  to  show  greater  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  issues  directly 
affecting  their  readers  than  larger,  more 
Impersonal  media. 

The  Locust  Valley  Leader,  with  Mrs. 
Wyckoff 's  imaginative  and  thoughtful  di- 
rection, performs  these  important  tasks 
for  its  readers  and  it  does  it  in  a  pro- 
fessional, responsible  manner. 

In  her  qKdal  anniversary  editorial 
Mrs.  Wyckoff  quoted  the  Leader's  first 
editorial  25  years  earlier: 

A  community  without  a  free,  completely 
unpledged  press  Is  as  much  a  cripple  as  a 
human  being  denied  the  use  of  one  of  lu 
senses. 

It  is  by  constantly  remembering  this 
Important  role  that  the  Leader  had  set 
for  Itself  that  Mrs.  Wyckoff  has  been 
able  to  do  so  fine  a  Job  over  the  years. 
If  other  newspapers,  everywhere  in  this 
country,  will  continue  to  fulfill  this  role 
thai  our  democracy  and  citizenry  will 
profit 

I  know  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Edith  Hay  Wyckoff  and  the 
Locust  Valley  Leader  on  the  newspaper's 
25th  anniversary  and  in  wishing  this  lady 
and  the  newspaper  with  which  her  name 
has  become  synonomous  many  more 
years  of  constructive  Journalism. 


SCHOOL  LUNCHES  SHOULD  BE  LAST 
PLACE  TO  CUT  FUNDS 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

WedTiesday.  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  is  engaged  in  a  course  of 
action  with  regard  to  the  school  lunch 
program  which  at  best  can  be  labeled  as 
irresponsible  and  foolish. 

I  refer  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's arbitrary  action — an  action  which 
directly  contradicts  the  will  and  intent 
of  Congress — in  drastically  reducing  Fed- 
eral support  to  the  school  limch  program. 

This  program  is  one  of  the  finest  our 
Federal  Oovemment  operates.  I  can  per- 
sonally testify  to  the  fact  that  the  school 
lunch  is  the  (xily  hot,  balanced  meal 
available  during  the  day  to  many  chil- 
dren in  my  district.  This  Is  a  program 
which  should  be  Increased,  not  cut. 

In  today's  edlticm,  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  makes  a  clesar,  concise  at- 
tack on  this  administration  policy  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "School  Lunch 
Crunch."  I  have  not  seen  the  ridiculous 
nature  of  this  action  more  plainly  put, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  the  editorial 
appear  in  the  Ricord. 

Certainly,  there  are  excessive  Federal 
expenditures,  and  these  expenditures 
should  be  cut.  In  this  instance,  though, 
the  expenditure  is  inadequate,  not  exces- 
sive. I  agree  with  the  Star  that  there  is 
no  place  for  budget  cutting  in  the  school 
limchroom. 

School  Lttnch  Cbttnch 

Agreed,  that  the  times  call  for  selective 
governmental  austerity.  But  about  the  last 
service  that  should  be  affected  by  It  Is  the 
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feeding  of  school  ehUdren.  That's  because 
school  Is  the  only  place  where  millions  of 
children  get  a  square  meal,  and  because 
many  others— possibly  two  million — cant 
even  get  lunches  there. 

But  the  Agrleulture  Department,  Just  after 
Congress  went  hcKsie  for  Its  month-long  vaca- 
tion, hatched  some  questionable  new  lunch 
regulations  that  took  effect  when  schools  re- 
opened for  the  current  term.  The  alterations, 
say  the  school-limch  directors  of  38  statee, 
can  bring  the  program  to  "a  screeching  halt." 
That  Is  without  doubt  an  exaggeration.  But 
the  new  spending  limitations  certainly  can 
eompoimd  the  Inadequacies  that  already  af- 
filet  the  program,  constricting  It  when  It 
needs  to  be  enlarged. 

What  the  department  plans,  yi/^Msence,  U 
to  hold  back  half  the  allocatkms  that  help 
finance  free  and  reduced-piice  lunches  for 
poor  children,  until  the  sttwi  demonstrate 
by  exhausting  their  other  mnds  that  they 
really  need  the  money.  They've  come  to  ex- 
pect 60  cents  for  each  "poverty  limch"  In 
federal  aid,  but  now  they'll  have  some  dlffl- 
Gulty  getting  more  than  80  cents. 

And  schools  will  be  held  to  a  five-cent  lim- 
it of  federal  aid  on  regular  (non-poverty) 
school  lunches.  That  was  shown  to  be  Insuf- 
ficient last  year,  and  It  will  be  even  less 
adequate  during  the  next  school  term  with 
Inflated  costs  and  more  youngsters  to  feed. 
Congress  last  year  provided  extra  "ball-out" 
money  because  some  states  were  unable  to 
pay  their  share  of  the  regular  lunch  program, 
and  they  were  given  up  to  la  cents  In  federal 
assistance. 

Moreover,  the  states  contend  they  already 
have  proved  their  needs,  with  detailed  plana 
submitted  to  the  Agriculture  Department 
earlier  this  year.  They  see  very  little  chance 
of  coming  up ,  with  more  state  matching 
money.  So  state  dlrectori  fear  that  school- 
lunch  prices  wtil  have  to  be  raised  ss  a  res\ilt 
of  the  new  requirements,  and  that  food  serv- 
Ices  may  have  to  be  curtailed. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  reasoning  In 
these  matters  Is  convoluted,  but  some  Im- 
pressions are  Inescapable :  The  department  Is 
Intent  on  holding  down  federal  spending  for 
school  lunches,  and  its  maneuvers  and  poli- 
cies threaten  to  delay  a  needed  expansion  of 
the  program.  In  announcing  the  new  regula- 
tions. Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Richard  Lyng  said  that  "fiscal  discipline"  Is 
always  difficult,  but  U  an  absolute  necessity 
"If  we're  to  live  within  our  budget."  The 
problem  Is  that  Agriculture  asked  Congress 
for  no  Increase  In  lunch  funds  for  the  next 
year  In  spite  of  the  swelling  costs  and  needs. 

Nor  has  It  moved  vigorously  enough  to  aid 
the  33,000  public  schooU,  mostly  In  poor 
areas,  that  have  no  lunch  programs  at  all.  It 
wanu  to  spend  less  than  half  the  money  that 
Congress  authorized  for  that  purpose. 

Congress  should  demand  explanations  from 
Agriculture  offlclals.  The  feeding  of  chUdren 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  strictest  of  fls> 
cal  disciplines. 


MR.    LEROY    GATES    HONORED    BY 
THE  NATIONAL  WEATHER  SERVICE 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  National  Weather 
Service  presents  its  coveted  John  Cam- 
panius  Holm  award  to  a  number  of 
dedicated  volunteer  weather  observers 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  year,  one 
of  those  honored  recipients  is  Mr.  Leroy 
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Gates,  of  Thomasvllle,  Ala.,  in  the  First 
District  which  I  represent.  Mr.  Gatesi, 
valuable  contributions  to  the  field  of 
meteorological  weather  observing  are  a 
meaningful  reflection  of  the  dedicated 
character  of  this  responsible  American 
citizen  and  I  hereby  submit  the  following 
news  release  on  his  accomplishments  for 
the  Recobd  : 

Washington. — ^Leroy  Gates,  of  Thomas- 
vllle, Ala.,  Is  one  of  35  volunteer  observers 
selected  nationwide  to  receive  the  National 
Weather  Service's  John  Campanlus  Holm 
Award,  It  was  announced  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce's  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  (NCAA). 

John  Campanlus  Holm  Awards,  created  In 
1959  by  the  National  Weather  Service  (form- 
erly the  Weather  Bureau) ,  are  presented  an- 
nually to  honor  volunteer  observers  for  out- 
standing accomplishments  In  the  field  of 
meteorological  observations.  The  award  Is 
named  for  a  Lutheran  minister  who  Is  the 
first  person  known  to  have  taken  systematic 
weather  observations  In  the  American  col- 
onies. In  1644  and  1646,  Reverend  Holm 
made  records  of  the  climate  without  the 
use  of  Instruments  near  the  present  site  of 
WUmlngton.  Del. 

Gates  was  honored  for  outstanding  service 
to  his  community  In  the  collection  and  time- 
ly dissemination  of  weather  data  at  Thomas- 
vllle. X 

A  printer  by  trade.  Gates  writes  a  weekly 
summary  of  temperatiu*  and  precipitation 
for  his  newspaper.  He  also  frequently  writes 
articles  about  extreme  weather  conditions 
in  the  area. 

Gates  Is  active  In  church  and  community 
activities  In  Thomasvllle.  He  previously  has 
received  the  National  Weather  Service's  16- 
year  length-of -service  award. 

The  National  Weather  Service  has  more 
than  12,000  volunteer  observers  throughout 
the  United  States  who  make  and  record  dally 
weather  observations.  The  Information  they 
gather  Is  processed  and  published  by  the  En- 
vironmental Data  Service,  another  major 
component  of  NOAA,  and  forms  a  valuable 
part  of  the  Nation's  weather  history. 


DANGERS  TO  A  SOUND  ECONOMY 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  icissoina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
July  newsletter,  I  asked  my  constituents 
in  the  Second  District  of  Missouri  to 
rate  the  dangers  to  a  sound  economy. 
Those  who  responded  ranked  five  factors 
in  the  following  order: 

U.S.  overseas  CMnmltments. 
Labor's  wage  demands. 
Inflationary  domestic  spending. 
Unfavorable  trade  arrangements. 
Industry's  profit  margins. 

Of  course,  no  single  cause  operates  in 
isolation,  but  the  drain  of  our  resources 
and  manpower  abroad,  combined  with 
the  inflationary  wage-price  spiral  have 
contributed  to  a  decline  in  America's 
competitive  position  in  world  markets. 

"Hie  dependence  on  high  interest  rates 
and  increased  unemployment  has  failed 
to  dampen  the  rising  cost  of  living  and 
has  also  further  weakened  the  dollar's 
value  abroad.  Thefore,  it  is  commendable 
that  the  President  has  now  exercised  the 
authority  Congress  gave  him  in  the  Eco- 
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nixnlc  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  Impose 
a  90 -degree  freeae  on  prices,  rents,  wages 
and  salaries. 

However,  if  this  action  Is  to  be  ef- 
fective, it  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  in  our  military  expendituras 
abroad  and  prompt  congressional  con- 
sideration of  modifications  in  the  tax 
laws — the  10-percent  Investment  tax 
credit,  the  repeal  of  the  automobile  ex- 
cise tax,  and  accelerated  personal  income 
tax  exemptions — to  stimulate  business 
investment  and  consumer  spending.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  imperative  that  a  long-range 
strategy  be  developed  to  set  the  economy 
on  a  sound  footing  after  this  90-day 
emergency  period. 

Only  decisive  action  from  the  Congress, 
as  well  as  from  the  executive  branch,  can 
help  to  restore  confidence  in  the  econ- 
omy— a  Vital  dement  in  any  recovery. 


SARGENT  SHRIVER  URGES  CREA- 
TION OF  A  NA-nONAL  INSTITUTE 
OP  JUSTICE 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 


OF  MICRICAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 

you  and  our  colleagues  in  Congress  are 
familiar  with  the  distinguished  public 
service  of  our  friend,  the  Honorable  R. 
Sargent  Shriver.  Jr. 

When  we  hear  the  name  Sargent 
Shriver  we  immediately  recall  his  highly 
successful  efforts  during  the  early  1960's 
when  he  served  as  the  first  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  We  recall  his  extraordi- 
nary success  in  inspiring  the  youth  of 
this  Nation  to  help  others  by  serving 
their  country  abroad. 

When  we  hear  the  name  Sargent 
Shriver  we  recall  his  service  during  the 
middle  1960's  as  the  first  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  We  re- 
call his  efforts  and  commitment  to  eradi- 
cate poverty  and  to  bring  justice  to  the 
poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  to 
my  colleagues  that  Sargent  Shriver  has 
not  abandoned  the  battle  he  began  fight- 
ing during  the  last  decade.  His  efforts  to 
eradicate  poverty  and  injustice  continue. 

On  August  5,  1971.  Sargent  Shriver 
addressed  the  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
in  Portiand,  Oreg.  In  that  address  he 
urged  us  to  expand  our  entire  concept  of 
Justice.  He  urged  that  we  extend  our 
basic  awareness  of  justice  and  injustice — 
into  all  those  institutions  which  encom- 
pass our  daily  lives  as  students,  em- 
ployees, and  citizens — into  our  schools, 
our  hospitals,  and  mentEd  institutions: 
into  our  governmental  bureaucracies,  our 
unions,  and  our  corp>orations. 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  eradicating  In- 
J-..stice  in  this  country,  he  urged  that  we 
create  a  comprehensive  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice,  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  entire  legal  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  can  benefit  by 
the  wisdom  and  thoughtfulness  con- 
tained in  this  address.  At  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  text  of  Sargent 
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Shriver's  address  Into  tiie  RicoRO  tfx 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Addekss  to  thk  Trial  Lawtkis  Association, 
PoKTiJiND,  Obzo.,  August  5,  1971 

This  convention,  tbU  audience,  probably 
contains  a  greater  number  of  articulate 
speakers  than  the  BrltUb  House  of  Com- 
mons— more  experienced  and  successful  mas. 
ters  of  courtroom  technique  than  all  the 
American  law  schools  put  together;  more  pas- 
sionate, shrewd,  technically  qualified 
"spokesmen  for  the  Underdog"  than  the  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  political  conven- 
tions. 

-  For  such  a  gathering,  I  submit  that  the 
number  one  question  should  be:  How  can 
such  an  array  of  talent  fulfill  Its  highest 
potential? 

For  many  of  lu  in  our  law  school  days, 
fulfillment  of  our  talents  as  lawyers  meant 
getting  to  the  top  of  our  profession:  Our 
names  in  the  firm  name;  our  election  as  pres- 
ident of  the  bar  association;  appointment  to 
the  Judiciary;  a  law  professorship;  a  sub- 
stantial Income.  Many  here  tonight  have 
achieved  those  objectives,  and  those  who 
have  not,  soon  will. 

But,  as  we  have  accomplished  the  profes- 
sional goals  we  set  for  ourselves  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  I  think  many  of  us  are 
puzzled,  and  even  querulous,  about  the  fact 
that  more  and  more  of  the  best  young  law 
school  graduates  are  not  seeking  employment 
in  our  firms,  or  if  they  do  consider  work- 
ing for  us,  they  make  demands  we  never 
considered  relevant  to  professional  develop- 
ment. These  young  men  and  women  seem 
to  be  motivated  by  ideas  and  seeking  oppor- 
tunities which  were  not  available  or  even 
considered  when  we  left  law  school.  The 
generation  gap  in  the  law  is  as  evident  as 
everywhere  else. 

Theee  young  people  I  suggest  are  trying  to 
tell  us  something.  I  think  they  are  saying 
that  they  are  not  saUsfled  with  the  \^ays  we 
view  the  law  and  the  legal  system.  They  are 
not  saying  what  we  did — and  do — Is  wrong. 
They  are  questioning  what  we  don't  do.  They 
are  not  accepting  the  law  as  it  Is,  but  rather 
attempting  to  define,  and  work  for,  the  iaw 
as  it  should  be. 

They  are  attempting  to  ferret  out  and 
confront  injustice.  They  want  to  use  and  ex- 
pand the  law  as  they  have  received  it,  so 
that  Injustice  heretofore  unreached  by  our 
laws  can.  in  fact,  be  touched  and  ameliorated 
by  competent  and  compassionate  extension  of 
the  law. 

In  1961,  poverty  in  America  was  unknown 
and  undiscovered  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans.  Neither  Truman,  Eisen- 
hower nor  Kennedy  ever  campaigned  on  a 
platform  to  eradicate  poverty.  In  post-World 
War  n  America,  omnipresent  prosperity  was 
so  obvious  and  exciting  and  satisfying  that 
no  one  ever  thought  about  poverty.  Yet, 
poverty  did  exist.  We  discovered  it  as  a  prob- 
lem only  in  1963  under  Kennedy,  and  have 
fought  it  imder  Johnson  and  Nixon.  Today 
poverty  law  is  taught  In  our  law  schools  and 
even  commerce  clearing  house  publishes  a 
poverty  law  reporter. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  exact- 
ly as  we  became  aware  of,  sensitized  to.  pov- 
erty and  Its  injustices,  we  need  to  expand 
even  further  our  whole  concept  of  Justice, 
our  sensitivity  to  Injustice.  And,  if  we  do 
so,  I  believe  we  shall  find  the  best  of  our 
young  law  school  graduates — including  our 
own  sons  and  daughters — flocking  back  to 
work  with  dad — with  admiration,  not  just 
for  him,  but  for  the  legal  system  and  the  so- 
ciety which  produced  him. 

This  is  true  because  our  sons  and  daxigh- 
ters  have  come  to  realize  that  justice — or 
more  accurately,  injustice — Is  the  single  most 
direct  and  Important  cause  of  our  nation's 
problems  today.  Injustice  is  more  unbearable 
than  hunger,  injustice  causes  more  dope  ad- 
diction than  the  greed  of  the  producers  and 
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pushers  of  heroin  because  Injustice  creates 
the  customers — those  who  have  lost  hope  in 
everything.  Injustice  sows  the  seeds  of  re- 
bellion. 

Oovenunents  can  remain  in  power  in  the 
face  of  plague,  famine  or  war,  but  none  has 
been  able  to  survive  revolutions  based  on  de- 
mands for  human  dignity  and  Justice.  Per- 
ceptions of  Injustice — rather  than  hunger — 
created  and  nurtured  both  the  French  and 
American  revolutions.  Even  today,  the  under- 
currents which  are  precipitating  violent 
changes  are  movements  by  men  seeking  to 
achieving  justice,  not  to  eradicate  hunger. 
Pear,  frustration,  anger  and  anxiety  motivate 
men  far  more  than  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Costa  Oavras,  the  famous  motion  picture 
director,  speaking  with  a  creative  artist's  In- 
tuition Into  today's  problems,  recently  said: 

"Of  all  injustice,  official  injustice  Is  the 
greatest  of  all  violence,  because  that's  where 
violence  begins.  Violence  is  not  the  policeman 
who  beats  you,  or  the  soldier  who  kills  you. 
They're  only  the  visible  agents.  It  is  Injustice 
which  Is  behind  the  club  or  the  gun.  Revolu- 
tionary violence  Is  too  often  judged  by  the 
Image  it  gives,  never  by  its  roots.  From  where 
does  this  violence  come?  Always  from  injus- 
tice. And  the  worst  Is  injustice  in  the  name 
of  justice  . . ." 

Costa  Oavras  has  touched  the  nerve  cen- 
ter— the  pressure  point.  By  focusing  on  in- 
justice he  has  revealed  the  deepest  source 
of  our  anguish  as  a  Nation.  His  insight  ex- 
plains the  alienation  of  young  people;  the 
antagonism  against  the  war;  the  fervor  of 
those  who  artruggle  for  civil  rights;  the  ter- 
rifying accepttmce  of  drugs;  the  deserters 
from  Tale  and  Harvard  now  In  Canada  or 
Sweden;  the  senseless  bombings  by  the 
weathermen;  and  the  need  for  a  "new  con- 
sciousness," as  Charles  Reich  calls  H,  or 
for  a  new,  deeper,  more  sensitive  "moral 
consciousness,"  as  religious  people  call  It — 
a  heightened  awarenees  of  sin,  of  evil,  of 
the  devil,  of  the  struggle  against  wicked- 
ness within  ourselves  and  in  high  places, 
of  "Injustice  in  the  name  or  justice." 

Visualized  in  these  ways,  injustice, 
rather  than  lack  of  food  or  health  or  hous- 
ing or  education,  becomes  the  number  one 
problem  of  our  Nation  and  of  our  times. 

To  attack  this  problem,  I  suggest  that  we 
need  to  extend  our  basic  awareness  of  justice 
and  injuaitlce  into  Institutions  where  courts 
and  lawyers  rarely  wander.  To  the  public 
schools  where  children  are  often  subjected 
to  abusive  and  arbitrary  treatment  in  the 
name  of  discipline;  to  hospitals  and  mental 
institutions  where  patients  are  neglected 
or  experimented  upon  or  deprived  of  bene- 
fits; to  governmental  bureaucracies  where 
people  who  blow  "ethical  whistles,"  as 
Ralph  Nader  says,  are  subjected  to  subtle 
or  not-so-subtle  retaliation;  to  unions  where 
Jobs  are  denied  because  of  race  or  sex;  to 
corporations  which  exert  as  many  controls 
on  our  lives  as  any  governmental  power,  but 
which  stand  outside  the  sphere  of  public  ac- 
countability. We  must  begin  to  find  ways  to 
establish  justice  within  the  confines  of  those 
closed  systems — those  Institutions  which  en- 
compass much  of  our  dally  lives  as  students, 
employees,  or  citizens — and  see  that  injustice 
is  eradicated. 

But  where  can  we  start  to  attack  such  a 
massive  problem?  I  would  suggest  that  we 
begin  with  our  system  of  legal  education, 
for  that  is  where  oUr  greatest  potential  for 
the  most  dramatic  change  lies — the  creation 
of  a  body  of  lawyers  committed  to  confront- 
ing injustice.  The  medical  profession  early 
In  its  development  saw  the  need  for  prac- 
tical teaching  methods  through  the  clinical 
method  of  instruction.  Not  only  do  medical 
schools  serve  the  students — they  reach  out  to 
the  surrounding  community.  No  longer  can 
otir  law  schools  ignore  the  problems  of 
poverty,  racism  and  the  environment  In  which 
they  are  sometimes  physically  immersed. 
Like  all  other  Institutions  they  must  under- 
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take  to  serve  their  community  by  delivering 
justice.  This  will  have  the  collateral — ^but 
Important — benefits  of  producing  more  com- 
petent lawyers  committed  to  social  Justloa 

The  entire  criminal  justice  system  also  U 
In  need  of  a  thorough  review  and  evaluation. 
Like  our  education  system,  we  tinker  with 
criminal  Justice  without  having  tested  the 
Ideas  with  which  we  are  dealing.  People 
blithely  ^>eak  of  preventive  detention,  no- 
knock  searches  and  other  controversial  areas, 
without  studying  their  Impact  on  society  or 
the  Individual.  0\u'  Jails  and  prisons  are  little 
more  than  breeding  grounds  for  crime.  The 
entire  parole  system  is  antlqxiated,  arbitrary 
and  unfair. 

There  are  other  areas  which  remain  vir- 
tually untouched  and  untested  because  we 
have  no  mechanism  or  resource  which  is 
devoted  to  the  reform  of  the  law  and  legal 
institutions. 

And  this  Is  understandable.  Not  accepit- 
able,  but  understandable.  Our  system  for  the 
delivery  of  justice  remains  almost  the  same 
today  In  the  fact  of  a  rapidly  expanding 
Nation,  both  In  size  and  in  technology,  as  the 
system  100  years  ago.  We  are  the  only  In- 
dustry that  fails  to  develop  new  marketing 
devices  and  systems.  We  spend  less  time  and 
money  than  any  other  group  in  this  country 
on  research.  At  present  the  R&D  budgeit  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  $9  million  an- 
nually; the  R&D  budget  this  year  for  the 
Departznenit  of  Defense  is  almost  $9  billion. 
To  improve  justice  for  our  own  people  we 
spend  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  amount 
spent  to  Improve  our  capacity  to  kill  our 
enemies ! 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  U.S.  Government 
spent  $143  million  for  the  Federal  judiciary, 
$61.4  million  In  legal  services  for  the  poor, 
and  $1.1  billion  in  law  enforcement  and  jus- 
tice combined.  By  contrast,  we  spent  $14.9 
billion  on  the  providing  and  financing  of 
medical  services,  development  of  health  re- 
sources, and  prevention  and  control  of  health 
problems. 

Question:  Why  Is  health  so  much  more  Im- 
portant than  justice?  Our  Federal  Govern- 
ment concerns  Itself  with  a  man's  educa- 
tloiL  his  health,  his  house,  how  he  is  able 
to  move  from  place  to  place,  and,  now,  his 
total  environment.  But  we  do  not  concetu 
ourselves,  in  any  comparable  degree,  with  his 
rights,  his  dignity,  and  his  liberty.  The  Gov- 
ernment does  not  confront  injustice — and, 
often,  sadly,  may  be  Its  perpetrator. 

Our  judicial  system  Is  in  a  state  of  dis- 
repair. Not  only  do  we  need  a  linear  expan- 
sion— more  Judges,  more  prosecutors,  better 
administration — but  we  also  need  a  new  look 
at  the  development  of  alternative  mecha- 
nisms for  problem -solving.  At  present,  the 
courts  are  too  remote,  overworked,  and  are 
not  structurally  organized  to  seek  out  and 
solve  problems  in  our  schools,  prisons  or  other 
Institutions  which  may  be  breeding  grounds 
for  the  festering  sores  of  social  inequality. 
We  need  to  explore  concepts  of  the  neighbor- 
hood court,  the  ombudsman/advocate,  and 
the  citizens  board  of  inquiry,  as  logical  alter- 
natives to  the  judicial  fault-finding  process. 

Advocates  for  the  middle  class  are  able  to 
ride  the  crest  of  the  political  punch  of  this 
group  to  ensure  reforms  In  our  policy  towards 
cleaning  the  air  and  water,  or  making  auto- 
mobiles safer.  By  contrast,  the  poor  without 
this  political  power  remain  plagued  by  dis- 
crimination, improper  or  Ineffective  schools, 
welfare,  food  stamps,  or  basic  medical  care. 
They  are  powerless — and  thxis  their  advocates 
are  left  with  few  forums  to  test  their  cause. 
For  the  poor  and  minorities,  only  lawyers  and 
the  law  hold  the  prospect  for  achievement  of 
equality  and  justice. 

Yet,  when  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  speaks  to  the  largest  gathering'  of 
lawyers  in  this  country,  he  speaks  of  the 
"State  of  the  Judiciary."  not  the  "State  of 
Justice."  The  Department  of  Justice — whose 
batting  average  under  Mr.  Mitchell  could  not 
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even  help  our  beloved  Washington  Senators — 
has  become  a  department  of  prosecution.  And 
the  first  lawyer-president  we  have  bad  In  a 
generation  has  not  exactly  seized  the  moral 
leadership  of  the  Nation  with  his  Supreme 
Court  nominations  and  his  legal  stand  on 
jxistlce  for  our  school  children  and  In  the 
vital  field  of  housing. 

The  OEO  legal  services  program  was  an 
attempt  to  enfranchise  the  poor — through 
the  legal  system — in  a  program  designed  to 
be  accoimtable  to  the  clients  It  served.  It 
was,  and  is,  a  unique  program.  Its  achieve- 
ments are  remarkable  and  worthy  of  praise. 
It  Is  a  shining  example  of  the  best  of  this 
x>untry — idealism,  a  willingness  to  challenge 
and  be  challenged,  an  example  of  inner 
strength  manifested  by  change  within  the 
system.  No  nation  in  this  world  would  have 
dared  to  authorize  and  pay  lawyers  to  chal- 
lenge governmental  policies.  Yet,  this  nation 
does  just  that. 

But  "legal  services"  has  created  new  con- 
tradictions and  controversies.  With  every 
success,  opponents  have  been  created.  The 
program  has  engendered  powerful  opposition 
— so  powerful  that  the  program  has  been  in 
jeopardy  for  nearly  eighteen  months.  The 
creation  of  a  national  legal  services  corpora- 
tion, currently  under  discussion  in  the  Con- 
gress, would  insulate  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram from  these  debilitating  pressures. 

But  this  is  only  a  beginning.  The  strength- 
ening of  our  system  of  Justice  requires  a 
grander  vision  than  the  piecemeal  efforts  we 
have  currently  underway.  I  believe  we  must 
create  a  national  institute  of  justice,  de- 
voted to  the  Improvement  of  o\ir  entire  legal 
system;  the  coordination  of  legal  research 
and  long-range  planning;  the  reform  of  ovu- 
criminal  and  corrections  institutions,  and 
dedicated  to  the  eradication  of  injustice  In 
America. 

Such  an  institute  Is  not  without  precedent 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  with  its 
component  programs,  has  made  enormous 
strides  in  Improving  the  delivery  of  medical 
services,  expanding  the  scope  of  basic  medi- 
cal research,  and  in  upgrading  the  quality  of 
medicine  in  20th  Century  America. 

As  Americans,  we  have  always  been  a  prac- 
tical people,  and  lawyers  have  a  special  ability 
to  adapt  institutions  to  new  demands  or  to 
make  new  organizations  to  meet  new  prob- 
lems. We  established  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  pioneer  the  atomic  age;  NASA  to 
explore  the  moon.  The  unique  private-public 
partnership  represented  by  the  Communica- 
tions sateUlte  Is  another  Institutional  Inno- 
vation. 

So,  too.  a  national  Institute  of  justice  is 
desperately  needed.  The  judiciary  and  the 
present  Justice  department  are  totally  ab- 
sorbed In  the  settlement  of  disputes  through 
the  existing  legal  machinery.  They  are  not 
supposed  to  be  expertmentors  of  new  ideas 
such  as  Judlcare  or  the  ombudsman  concept. 
The  entire  Federal  judiciary  is  funded  at  the 
same  level  as  it  costs  the  Navy  to  build  one 
aircraft  carrier.  Obviously,  If  we  are  to  design 
new  adjudicatory  systems,  such  as  neighbor- 
hood courts,  or  citizen  mediation  panels,  if 
we  are  to  experiment  with  new  kinds  of  law 
schools  and  public  interest  counsel;  and  If 
we  are  to  explore  the  use  of  para-profes- 
slonals  and  new  fields  of  legal  research,  we 
need  an  ImaglnaUve,  flexible  and  different 
kind  of  Institution. 

I  would  see  this  new  agency  as  having  three 
separate  and  distinct  arms.  One  would  In- 
volve Itself  In  the  delivery  of  legal  assistance 
to  those  unable  to  afford  private  counsel — 
hcq>efully  serving  as  an  umbrella  for  the  new 
national  legal  services  corporation.  In  addi- 
tion to  neighborhood  legal  services  efforts, 
the  Institute  could  establish  a  people's  coun- 
sel designed  to  provide  representation  for 
persons  In  Federal  and  State  rule-making  and 
other  administrative  proceedings  who  are 
similarly  unable  to  afford  counsel.  Also,  re- 
sponsibility for  reform  of  our  criminal  jua- 
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^Ice  system  such  as  the  new  office  of  law  en- 
forcement assistance  would  be  lodged  here. 

A  second  responsibility  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  institute  might  devote  Itself  entirely 
to  problems  in  legal  education  and  legal 
manpower.  Clinical  programs  using  varloiis 
practical  approaches  to  instruction  would  be 
funded  at  law  schools  across  the  country. 
For  years  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the 
effective  services  of  the  teaching  hospital 
but  have  never  adopted  this  exciting  con- 
cept— the  teaching  law  firm  or  law  school — 
In  otir  own  profession.  New  curricula,  teach- 
ing materials,  and  teaching  methods  could 
be  designed  and  tested.  So  could  new  kinds 
of  law  schools.  Why  should  each  law  school 
try  to  offer  a  generalized  curriculum?  Per- 
haps we  should  have  special  schools  for  pat- 
ent, sdentiflc  or  space  law;  specialized  or 
advanced  schools  In  international  law  or 
world  government.  Just  as  doctors  take  a 
residency  in  surgery  or  cardiology,  so,  too, 
perhaps,  lawyers  should  take  a  public  In- 
ternship, serving  on  Indian  reservations  or 
in  migrant  camps  or  city  ghettos. 

Then,  too,  we  have  not  nearly  explored  the 
use  of  para-professlonalB,  legal  aldee  and 
investigators.  Current  caaeloads  In  legal  serv- 
ices projects  are  running  up  to  two  thousand 
cases  per  year  per  lawyer ! 

Minority  and  disadvantaged  students,  here- 
tofore only  finding  meager  assistance  from 
the  joint  OEO/Amerlcan  Bar  Association 
program  and  from  individual  law  school  ef- 
forts, could  be  provided  stipends,  loans,  and 
other  resources  to  undertake  the  law  as  a 
career. 

/The  research  arm  of  the  institute  might 
well  be  Its  most  Important  function.  This 
agency  could  provide  resources,  both  In  ex- 
pertise and  gi-ants.  to  study  the  problems  of 
law-making  bodies  In  their  administration 
and  organization.  77>e  research  might  review 
and  experiment  in  depth  with  the  concept  of 
an  ombudsman  In  this  country — a  much 
misunderstood  and  misused  term.  The  tech- 
niques of  arbitration  and  mediation  might 
be  further  developed  to  be  utilized  In  neigh- 
borhoods or  "closed"  Institutions  in  ord^ 
to  provide  new  grievance  mechanisms.  We 
must  closely  examine  the  Judlcare  concept. 
Basic  research  needs  to  be  done  on  criminal 
conduct  and  recidivism.  Psychiatry  and  the 
law  is  only  one  of  the  new  areas  which  needs 
intensive  research. 

Ramsey  Clark  has  said  that  he  can  give  us 
the  names  and  addresses  of  eighty  percent 
of  the  people  who  will  commit  serious  crimes 
In  the  next  ten  years.  This  is  not  an  idle 
boast  or  spiritual  sophistry.  For  these  people 
are  now  in  our  prison  system  and  eighty  per- 
cent is  the  current  rate  of  recidivism. 

Another  area  badly  in  need  of  research  is 
the  whole  system  of  bar  examinations,  dif- 
fering State  standards  and  reciprocity  among 
States  for  legal  practice.  And  the  list  is  vir- 
tually inexhaustible. 

The  National  Institute  of  Justice  could  be 
organized  under  the  Judiciary,  Congress,  or 
as  a  private,  non-profit  governmentally- 
funded  corporation.  Under  any  such  scheme, 
it  must  be  Independent  from  partisan  po- 
litical considerations  and  pressures.  Funding 
could  be  a  joint  effort  involving  the  Con- 
gress, revenues  from  filing  fees  in  Federal 
covuts,  and  a  sharing  of  responsibility  on  in- 
dividual grants  by  the  bar,  law  schools, 
foundations,  and  the  institute. 

The  institute  would  be  the  legal  profes- 
sion's "great  leap  forward"  into  a  new  era 
of  challenge  and  experimentation.  It  would 
provide,  for  the  first  time  in  tl^  nation,  a 
launching  pad  to  create  the  prnktMCB  and 
vehicle  for,  not  only  confronting  Nmjustice, 
but  develc^ng  alternatives  in  orden^o  pro- 
duce Justice. 

The  trial  lawyers  of  America  have 
clal  responsibility  for  this  state  of  justfte  in 
our  country.  No  other  group  has  more  inti- 
mate contact  with  o\ir  courts  and  with  per- 
sons accused  of  crime.  No  other  organization 
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has  your  special  skills  and  resources.  A  spe- 
cial committee  created  by  your  officers  could 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  such  an  In- 
stitute. Such  a  committee  could  hold  public 
hearings,  take  testimony  and  report  to  the 
Judiciary  and  the  congress  on  these  ideas  and 
others  advanced  by  law  professors.  Judges 
and  legal  scholars  far  more  imaginatively 
than  I.  The  country  knows  where  you  stand 
on  no- fault  insurance.  Where  does  the  trial 
lawyers  association  stand  on  Justice! 

We  have  problems — but  also  we  have  great 
resources — especially  human  resources.  The 
remedy  for  bad  law  is  good  law — for  dis- 
crimination equality — for  a  lack  of  partici- 
pation due  process  under  law.  Lawyers  in 
America  have  always  been  placed  In  a  spe- 
cial preferred  position — and  corresponding- 
ly have  a  special  responsibility.  We  must 
manifest  our  awarenees  of  this  responsibility 
by  a  commitment  to  change,  In  order  to  en- 
sure that  every  American  has  the  right  and 
opportunity  to  fully  participate  in  society. 
Each  human  being  has  a  fundamental  right 
to  have  an  influence  over  the  decisions  which 
affect  his  life.  This  must  be  true  not  only 
In  America,  but  all  over  the  world.  Our  abili- 
ty to  recaptiu«  the  initiative  for  human  bet- 
terment depends  upon  our  recognition  of 
each  man's  fundamental  need  to  exercise 
control  over  his  life. 

This  cconmltment  to  human  problems  U 
crucial.  No  longer  can  we  affc»xl  as  a  na- 
tloci — or  as  a  world — to  allow  things  to  over- 
ride people,  technology  to  outweigh  human- 
Ization,  or  In  the  nan:ie  of  law  and  order,  to 
breed  Injustice. 

Martlgn  Luther  King  In  his  famous  speech 
at  the  foot  of  the  Washington  Monument 
said:  "I  dreamed  a  dream"  of  a  natlMi  united 
In  love.  It  was  Albert  Camus  who  said:  "I 
should  like  to  love  my  country  and  justice 
at  the  same  time  .  .  ."  That's  what  we  all 
vrant  to  do.  Let's  start  to  make  that  dream 
come  true. 


NADER:  FRIEND  OR  FOE? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILUNOI8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  interesting  comments  that 
caught  my  eye  during  the  recess  period 
which  I  feel  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
students  of  the  Washington  scene  is  a 
column  by  the  distinguished  interna- 
tional columnist  of  the  Copley  Press, 
Dumitru  Danlelopol. 

The  subject  matter  is  an  interesting 
look  at  attorney  Ralph  Nader. 

The  Euiicle  follows: 

Nadeb:  FaiENo  oa  Foe? 
(By  Dumitru  Danlelopol) 

Wabhinoton. — ^Ralph  Nader  looks  in  the 
mirror  and  sees  a  reformer.  Others  look  at 
Mr.  Nader  and  see  a  man  who  would  have  UB 
scrap  our  free  enterprise  system,  then  quietly 
lie  down  alongside  the  wreckage  and  die. 

Nader  delights  in  poking  at  the  Ills  of 
our  system.  Cars  aren't  safe  at  any  speed; 
the  air  Is  unfit  to  breathe;  the  waters  are 
polluted;  everything  we  eat  might  poison  us; 
the  bemks  where  we  save  our  money  are  rob- 
bing us  blind;  stores  steal  from  the  buyers, 
advertising  lies;  the  stock  market  is  unre- 
liable, the  profit  motive  is  Immoral,  th« 
country  is  a  mess,  etc.,  etc. 

Only  Mr.  Nader,  apparently,  can  save  us 
from  ourselves. 

Riding  an  emission-free  bicycle  and  armed 
with  a  Xerox  machine,  this  Lochinvar  Is  go- 
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Ing  to  protect  ua  dumb  coiuumer* — you  and 
me — from  the  big  buslneaa  smart  guys. 

rm  a  product  of  European  buslneas.  I 
studied  law,  economics  and  finance.  I'm  old 
fashioned.  I  admit  It.  But  tHere  la  something 
about  Mr.  Nader  .  .  . 

He  didn't  dlsoorer  the  fact  t^iat  there  are 
unscrupulous  people  In  Industry,  oommerce 
and  the  public  services  that  try  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  public.  They  were  there  for 
centuries  before  Mr.  Nader  was  bom.  The 
past  predator*  were  found  out  and  punished 
and  usually  the  penalty  of  the  market  place 
was  more  devastating  than  anything  govern- 
ments conjured  up. 

I  will  not  argue  with  those  who  say  the 
American  system  could  strjid  improvement. 
It  can. 

But  do  we  Junk  3,000  years  of  experience 
and  take  our  chances  on  the  pent-up  knowl- 
edge of  Nader's  30-year-old  raiders? 

If  our  system  is  so  bad,  how  come  It  has 
given  us  the  highest  standard  of  living,  the 
highest  per  capita  income,  the  heaRhleat, 
beet  fed.  housed,  best  clothed  population, 
more  leisure  time,  more  labor  saving  appli- 
ances, more  Information,  transportation, 
housing,  education,  freedom,  responsibility, 
than  any  nation  in  the  history  of  man? 

If  our  industrial  system  is  so  corrupt,  how 
did  we  put  men  on  the  moon  toui  times? 

If  our  Industries — who  foot  a  major  share 
of  the  tax  bill — are  so  selfish,  how  oome  they 
allowed  us  to  spend  billions  upon  bllUona 
to  help  other  nations  rebuild  their  de- 
stroyed economies? 

How  Is  It  that  Americans  who  live  In  this 
"polluted"  atmosphere  and  eat  this  "poison- 
ed" food  are  still  able  to  swim  better,  nin 
faster.  Jump  higher  and  grow  taller? 

Sure  we  can  do  better.  Ask  any  immigrant 
why  he  came  to  the  United  States.  First,  he 
wanted  a  better  life  for  himself,  bm  no 
matter  what  his  personal  problems  were,  he 
knew  his  children  would  have  an  even  better 
life.  That's  the  American  dream. 

The  oonsumerlst  considers  busmeafl  his 
enemy.  He  advocates  more  controls,  more  bu- 
reaucracy, restricted  Initiative.  He  doesnt 
say  so  but  every  action  points  to  eventual 
government  take-over. 

Mr.  Nader  and  his  raiders  would  deny  this 
objective.  But  I  remember  other  times  In 
other  lands  when  real  and  imagined  prob- 
lems were  magnified  to  the  point  that  whole 
peoples  reached  out  for  government  controls. 
Men  promised  that  If  they  were  given  the 
reins  •they  would  quickly  lead  the  way  to  a 
better  world. 

Let's  see.  there  was  Russia.  Germany, 
Italy.  Japan,  Mainland  China,  Cuba,  Chile  . . . 


THE  SUBURBS-JOBS  AND  HOUSES 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARREH 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  to  all  Members  of  the  House  an 
outstanding  series  of  articles  published 
In  the  New  ^ork  Times,  August  16-19, 
concerning  the  suburbs  surrounding  New 
York  City. 

The  title  of  the  lead  article  "Suburbs 
Abandoning  D^^endence  on  the  City," 
Is  forcefully  documented  throughout  the 
series  by  a  team  of  thorough  Times  In- 
vestigators. The  New  York  suburbs,  the 
Nation's  original  "bedroom"  communi- 
ties, now  provide  half  the  metropolitan 
area's  manufacturing  jobs,  retail  Jobs, 
and  restaursjits.  Nearly  as  many  workers 
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commute  to  suburban  Jot»  aa  ccmunute 
to  Jobs  In  New  York  City. 

The  impact  of  this  revolutkmary 
changre  in  living  and  working  patterns — 
a  change  which  Is  in  progress  in  nearly 
all  the  Nation's  metropolitan  areas— Is 
described  careXiUly  through  numerous  In- 
terviews with  suburban  ofBdals  and  resi- 
dents. Land  is  being  developed  at  an 
extraordinarily  rapid  rate;  competition 
for  Job-producing — and  tax -paying —  In- 
dustry and  commerce  is  great;  and,  not 
merely  the  poor,  but  middle-  and  upper- 
income  middle  families  are  being  gradu- 
ally priced  out  of  the  suburbs,  predsdy 
where  Job  opportunities  are  expanding. 

The  result  is  haphazard,  ineffldent, 
and  Inequitable  development  of  this  great 
area.  We  are  doomed  to  repeat  this  de- 
velopment pattern  again  and  again  un- 
less the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  working  together,  fashion  a  des- 
perately needed  "urban  growth  policy" 
for  the  country. 

The  Congress  took  the  lead  last  year 
through  the  enactment  of  the  Urban 
Growth  and  New  Community  Develt^?- 
ment  Act  of  1970,  under  the  leadership 
of  our  c(^eague  Thomas  L.  Ashlsy.  a 
member  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee. 
That  act  directed  the  President  to  sub- 
mit an  urban  growth  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  review  current  development  pat- 
terns, and  to  make  recommendations  on 
needed  changes  in  Federal.  State,  and 
local  growth  policies.  Unfortunately, 
progress  in  this  area  has  been  much  too 
slow.  I  hope  the  administration  will  take 
the  lead  in  this  crucial  area,  for  few  areas 
should  have  greater  priority. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  read  these  ex- 
cellent articles. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  16,  1971] 

SxntTXBs  Abandoning   Dkpendenck  on   Cttt 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

(NoTX. — This  Is  the  first  of  four  articles  on 
the  power  and  attitudes  that  affect  control 
over  the  development  of  land  in  New  York 
City's  suburbs.) 

The  largest  city  In  America  Is  now  the 
suburbs  of  New  York. 

They  contain  8.9-mllUon  people,  a  million 
more  even  than  New  York  City.  They  cover 
2,100  square  miles,  600  more  even  than  Los 
Angeles  and  its  suburbs  combined. 

They  represent  the  fullest  flowering  of  the 
historic  migration  of  Americans  out  of  their 
cities.  For  even  here,  in  the  orbit  of  New 
York — the  Big  Apple — the  suburbs  are  strik- 
ingly, fiercely  independent. 

Huge  numbers  of  suburbanites  neither 
live,  work,  play,  shop  nor  even  go  out  to  eat 
in  New  York  City.  And  they  fight,  with  pas- 
sionate hostility,  against  the  feared  intru- 
sion of  change,  of  the  inner  city  and  of  the 
people  left  behind. 

As  dramatically  evident  from  official  stud- 
ies and  five  weeks  of  interviews  by  a  team 
of  New  York  Times  reporters,  the  most  criti- 
cal commodity  in  this  struggle  against  the 
city  Island. 

It  Is  the  land — and  especially  the  emo- 
tional Issue  of  bow  it  will  be  used — that 
shapes  politics  and  power  In  the  suburbs, 
that  governs  the  suburban  economy,  that  de- 
termines where  people  work  and  where  they 
live  and  how  they  travel. 

New  York's  suburbs  created  a  national 
Image  of  bedrocMn  towns  for  city  workers. 
Yet  how  many  of  the  counties  around  the  five 
boroughs  now  send  even  half  their  workers 
to  Jobs  m  the  city?  None. 

Nassau  County  has  net  cconmutatlon  to 
New  York  of  less  than  38  percent.  Westches- 
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ter  has  leas  than  83  per  cent.  In  Suffolk 
County,  80  percent  of  the  workers  who  live 
then  work  either  In  Suffolk  or  Naaaau.  In 
Paasalc  County,  70  jter  cent  work  In  Paasaio 
or  Bergen  Counties. 

The  auburbe  now  have  about  half  th« 
•rea'a  manufactxulng  Joba,  retail  Jobs  and 
restaurants.  And  they  have  a  full  range  ot 
"urban"  facUlUes. 

Oleamlng  new  office  towers  contrast 
aharply  with  the  rolling  greenery  ot  paatoral 
Plscataway,  NJ. 

Every  morning  crowda  of  bualneaa  with 
brlefoaaes  at  McArthur  Airport  In  Isllp,  hJ... 
board  nonstc^  flights  to  Chicago  or  Wash- 
ington. 

Downtown  for  Wayne,  N.J.,  la  now  a  car- 
peted and  alr-oondltloned  area,  framed  by 
shrubbery  and  fountalna.  In  an  inmienae 
covered  ahopplng  mall. 

The  Impact  of  auch  decentralization  of 
urban  f  unctlona  can  be  quickly  aeen  In  other 
merely  regional  cltlea,  where  the  bualneaa 
districts  become  ghost  towns  each  nightfall. 
Here  decentralization  la  maaked  by  two  fac- 
tors. One  is  size. 

"There  are  three  things  one  must  alwaya 
remember  about  New  York  City,"  aaya  Ed- 
ward J.  Logue.  president  of  the  St«U«  Urban 
Develoinnent  Corporatloti.  "They  are  ecale, 
Boale  and  scale." 

Two  "1""^"  whites  may  have  fled  the  dty 
In  the  last  30  yeara,  he  acknowledges.  But 
BtUl,  "There  is  no  other  city  with  anything 
approaching  New  York's  proportion  of  the 
metropolitan  population." 

Tlie  second  factor  la  New  York's  endiurlng 
role  as  a  national  city — a  financial  hub,  cul- 
tural capital,  media  center  and  meoca  for 
young  adiilts. 

And.  for  the  most  part,  that  Is  the  city 
that  the  residents  of  New  York's  suburbs  re- 
late to.  In  the  scune  way  that  residents  of 
the  suburbs  of  other  cltlea  do — the  national 
city,  a  plaoe  to  visit  and  enjoy,  not  as  resi- 
dents but  as  tourists. 

Aak  auburbanltea  the  last  time  they  went 
to  New  York.  Again  and  again,  they  give 
anawera  like  "for  the  last  antique  show"  or 
"last  December,  to  show  the  klda  the  Christ- 
maa  llghU."  or  "In  the  fall,  for  a  play." 

BACK  TO  CXNTXBI.KBa   WOBLO 

And  after  the  ahow,  with  a  wince  at  the 
$30  or  $40  tab  for  tlcketa  and  parking,  they 
apeed  back  to  the  spacious,  centerless  world 
they  have  created  In  the  suburbs. 

Like  suburbanites  everywhere,  they  strive 
to  protect  that  world  against  change  with 
a  ferocity  that  has  become  a  national  pcdltlcal 
fact. 

The  hostility  was  typified,  says  a  Suffolk 
County  official,  at  a  recent  town  zoning  hear- 
ing on  the  oonstructlon  of  luxury  apartments. 

A  New  York  City  fireman  leaped  onto  a 
chair,  waved  a  newspaper  full  of  city  crime 
and  welfare  news,  and  shouted:  "We  dont 
want  this  kind  at  trash  In  our  neighbor- 
hood." 

And  yet  for  all  the  ferocity,  even  Irration- 
ality, signs  of  change  are  now  emerging  in 
the  mushrooming,  maturing  New  York  sub- 
urbs, signs  that  oould  well  foretell  the  next 
cycle  In  the  life  of  suburbs  across  the  country. 

The  dikes  cS  hoetlllty  appear  slowly,  but 
with  gathering  speed,  to  be  leaking,  eroded 
not  by  an  ominous  outside  urban  tide,  by 
feared  Federal  pressure  for  housing  Integra- 
tion, but  by  enemies  within. 

In  town  after  town,  residents  find  they 
are  excluding  not  only  outsiders  but  their 
own  grown  children,  older  adults  and  dvU 
servants.  These  are  often  unable  or  unwUIlng 
to  maintain  the  expensive  single-family 
homes  ao  frequently  required  by  tight  ex- 
clualonary  zoning. 

Increasingly  suburbanites  find  that  their 
exclusionary  strategies  no  longer  work  and 
may  even  promote  the  very  sprawl,  scrambled 
land  use  and  urban  ohaos  that  these  strate- 
gies were  Intended  to  prevent. 
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At  this  point  the  hostility  remalna  Intenae: 
the  forces  for  change  are  far  from  declalve. 
But,  In  the  opinion  of  some  authorities,  the 
trend — for  the  complex  array  of  suburbs  here, 
as  well  as  for  the  more  easily  definable  rings 
of  suburbs  elsewhere — Is  Inevitable. 

In  smaller,  newer  cltlea,  "subxirha"  more 
clearly  mean  communities  that  have  devel- 
oped since  the  start  of  the  automobile  era 
on  open  land  aroimd  the  urban  core. 

Here,  prior  to  the  automobUe,  there  was 
no  such  clean  slate.  The  metropolitan  area 
already  Included  railroad  suburbs  dating  to 
the  etghteen-seventles;  Independent  cities 
like  Newark,  White  Plains  or  Bridgeport;  and 
resorts  like  Long  Beach  or  the  Jersey  shore. 

But  It  Is  the  automobile — and  the  free- 
ways It  has  generated — that  have  turned  the 
land  between  and  beyond  the  old  towns  and 
the  old  rail  lines  Into  a  vast  urban  complex. 

Ita  primary  characteristic  la  centerless  in- 
dependence of  the  city.  In  place  of  an  \irban 
center,  mobile  suburbanites  use  the  varying 
facilities  of  their  separate  communities  col- 
lectively, as  an  interlinked  Outer  City. 

Elsewhere  sweeping  clrcimiferentlal  free- 
ways have  made  development  of  a  unitary 
outer  city  literally  possible.  Here  the  popula- 
tion, diversity  and  distance  of  the  suburbs 
are  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  an  eight-lane 
concrete  loop. 

Yet  even  here,  the  signs  of  expanding  cen- 
terlessness,  of  the  collective  suburb  "dty," 
are  clear. 

In  Nassau  Coimty,  Leona  Baum,  a  petite 
mother  of  two  teen-aged  boys,  describes  how 
her  family  lives  In  almost  exactly  the  terms 
people  use  in  the  outskirts  of  Los  Angeles: 

"We  live  in  East  Meadow.  I  work  in  Garden 
City.  My  husband  works  In  Syoaset.  We  shop 
for  clothes  in  Hempstead.  My  husband's  Py- 
thias Lodge  meets  in  Great  Neck.  Our  temple 
is  In  Merrick.  The  children's  doctor  Is  in 
Westbury.  And  we  pay  our  parking  tlckeits  In 
Mlneola." 

And  the  centerless  growth  continues.  On 
the  moon  the  terminator  Is  the  moving  line 
between  light  and  dark.  In  many  suburbs,  a 
similar  line  marks  the  contrast  between  de- 
velopment and  farmland. 

In  Westchester  the  line  moves  out  a  mile  a 
year,  says  Peter  O.  Es<diweller,  the  Planning 
Commissioner.  "If  you  want  to  see  what  your 
town  will  look  like  10  years  from  now,"  he 
says,  "drive  10  miles  back." 

ZXAIOTTS    ZONING    OP    LAND 

On  Long  Island  the  urbanization  line  Is  In- 
stantly visible  from  the  air.  That  line,  plan- 
ners say,  moves  even  faster — two  miles  a  year. 

In  Middlesex  County,  N.J.,  the  line  Is  not 
80  easily  visible,  says  George  M.  Ververidee, 
a  planner.  "There's  no  front.  It's  like  Viet- 
nam. It'a  happening  all  over." 

The  suburbs  have,  however,  sought  to  pro- 
tect their  development  from  unwanted 
change  by  controlling  their  most  valuable  re- 
source: Land. 

Each  small  community  exercises  Its  local 
zoning  power  zealously.  Repeatedly,  town 
boards  engage  In  what  la  called,  varloualy, 
upzoning,  exclusionary  zoning,  or  large-lot 
zoning.  Whatever  the  name,  the  purpose  is 
Identical : 

If  the  only  housing  permitted  Is  alngle- 
famlly  homea.  and  If  theae  must  be  sited  on 
half,  full,  or  even  four-acre  lots  at  a  mlnl- 
miui.  only  the  middle-Income  and  upper- 
Income  can  afford  to  move  In. 

In  Suffolk  the  typical  new  house  cost 
$14,600  in  1960. 

Now  the  cheapest  new  house  la  $80,000, 
according  to  a  study  made  for  the  National 
Ooimcll  Against  Discrimination  In  Housing. 

The  council  estimates  that  at  leaat  80 
per  cent  of  New  York  area  famlllea  are  now 
priced  out  of  the  new  houalng  market 
entirely. 

Some  of  the  reaaona  for  such  vigilant  ex- 
clusivity    are     straightforward.     Municipal 
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coeta,  particularly  for  schoola,  are  soaring 
and  more  people  can  easily  mean  more  deficit 

"THE  COUNTBT"  CTTAEDED 

Many  suburbanites  moonlight  or  put  Uielr 
wives  to  work  to  save  enough  to  escape  from 
the  city.  They  are  quick  to  block  the  Intru- 
sion of  any  urban  problema  Into  their  refuge 
"In  the  coimtry." 

But  other  explanatlona  for  aubnrban  hoa- 
tUlty  are  not  so  candid  or  rational.  "New 
York  has  a  lower  proportion  at  blaoka  than 
many  cities,"  says  a  suburban  planner,  asking 
anonymity.  "But  even  so,  the  sheer  raw  num- 
bers are  great.  So  people  out  here  perceive  a 
great  tide  of  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans  they 
oould  be  engulfed  by." 

Other  suburbanites  dlagulae  their  hoatlllty 
behind  code  worda.  They  talk  of  the  need  to 
protect  "the  country  Image"  or  to  preaerve 
"our  environment."  One  county,  says  Jack 
Wood  of  the  National  Council  Against  Dis- 
crimination In  Houalng,  defenda  Itself  by  say- 
ing It  supplies  an  "airshed"  for  the  metropdl- 
tan  region. 

KISX  IM  CONBKBVATrVX  TOR 

Still  Other  suburban  residents  concede 
fears  of  the  outward  movement  of  city  crime, 
welfare  costs  and  other  burdens  of  the  pov- 
erty population. 

But  almost  none  admits  openly  to  a  desire 
to  keep  out  minorities.  Again  and  again, 
suburbanites  insist  that  they  have  welcomed 
black  families  to  their  neighborhoods. 

And  yet:  "There's  a  tremendous  upsurge  In 
the  Conservative  party  vote  from  people  who 
were  Democrats  In  the  city.  Like  Jews  who 
envision  being  surrounded  by  the  blacks," 
says  a  Long  Island  official,  himself  a  Jew. 
"Surrounded!  Just  like  the  Arabs  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  Israelis." 

The  effects  of  suburban  exclusion  are  dear. 
New  York's  black  population  In  the  nlne- 
teen-slxtles  went  from  14  to  31  p>er  cent. 
The  suburban  proportion,  meanwhile,  went 
from  5  to  6  per  cent. 

In  town  after  town,  population  figures 
show  that  one-tenth — or  one-h\mdredth — of 
1  per  cent  is  black. 

"We  are  very  fortimate  In  our  welfare 
situation,"  says  Newton  Miller,  the  Mayor  of 
Wayne,  N.J.,  where  the  poptilatlon  doubled, 
to  60.000,  in  the  sixties. 

What  Is  the  welfare  proportion,  he  was 
asked.  "Under  10."  Under  10  per  cent?  "No, 
under  10  families." 

The  Issue  now  Is  not  whether  exduslon  has 
succeeded,  but  whether  It  may,  in  fact,  have 
succeeded  too  well. 

Some  urbanlsts  press  the  moral  argument 
of  unfairness.  The  suburbs,  they  say.  cannot 
In  good  conscience  continue  to  pirate  from 
the  dty  only  its  desirable  functions  and 
people. 

ST7BUBBAM   "DT7TT"  CITED 

Suburba  must,  the  argtunent  goes,  take 
their  share  of  the  social  welfare  task  now  be- 
ing left  almost  entirely  to  Impoverished  cen- 
tral cities.  And  they  must  provide  lower-in- 
come housing  near  suburban  jobs. 

In  recent  months  this  argiunent  appears 
to  have  become  a  centerpiece  of  liberal 
thought  about  urban  problems.  There  are, 
however,  some  strikingly  contrary  views. 

Qeorge  Stemlleb,  an  authority  on  Inner- 
city  housing,  believes  that  "the  only  thing 
that's  holding  our  central  cities  together  la 
the  suburban  housing  shortage." 

If  the  suburban  barriers  were  lowered,  he 
contends.  It  would  not  be  the  poor  or  black 
city  residents  who  would  move  outward.  It 
wovild  be  the  city's  remaining  middle-class 
and  lower-mlddle-dass  residents,  now  de- 
terred from  moving  by  high  costs  that  axe 
made  still  higher  by  exdtislonary  zoning. 

The  result  could  be  to  diminish  even  fur- 
ther the  tax  base  from  which  dtlea  now  try 
to  finance  costly  social  services  for  the  needy. 

Others  agree  with  this  assessment.  If  sub- 
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urban  zoning  were  rdazed,  "It  would  be  the 
middle  class  that  would  move  first,"  says  Al- 
fred B.  Del  Bello,  the  energetic  young  Mayor 
of  Tonkers.  "They  would  continue  to  vacate 
the  cities,  leaving  an  Increasing  proportion  of 
poor  black  and  Spanish  population." 

DOUBTS  ABotrr  xxciosivrrT 

In  the  suburbs,  meanwhile,  there  are  grow- 
ing signs  that  people  now  wonder  whether 
exduslon  is  so  wise  after  all.  The  doubts 
have  nothing  to  do  with  morality,  fairness  or 
concern  for  the  urban  poor.  They  arise  from 
practical  reasons  of  self-interest. 

Some  towns,  says  David  Bogdanoff.  West- 
chester's largest  developer,  are  coming  to  re- 
alize that  not  every  community  can  assure 
Its  flnancee  and  Its  Image  by  emulating  Scars- 
dale. 

"Setting  yourself  up  aa  a  preatlge  town, 
with  large-lot  zoning,  won't  work  any  more," 
he  says.  "There  just  aren't  that  many  people 
who  can  afford  upper-mlddle-dass  housing  to 
fill  aU  those  towns." 

Another  practical  reason  for  rising  doubts  ,. 
about  the  tactics  of  exclusion  Is  that  those  , 
tactics  may  hurt  as  much  as  they  help. 

On  Long  Island,  planners  say,  oil  spillage 
Is  a  hazard  because  it  Is  shipped  to  13  har- 
bors, and  oU  truck  traffic  Is  a  nuisance.  But 
the  solution — a  pipeline — has  been  blocked 
because  the  Town  Board  of  Babylon  refused 
In  early  July  to  permit  construction  of  an  es- 
sential storage  terminal. 

"It's  a  classic  case  of  not-on-my-blocldtls," 
aays  Lee  E.  Koppelman.  Naaaau-SuffOlk  Plan- 
ning Board  director. 

In  Westchester,  recalls  Robert  Weinberg, 
a  develd|ler,  officials  In  every  town  Insisted 
on  specifying  where  bus  routes  could  go.  "The 
result  was  such  a  zig-zag  that  it  made  ex- 
press routes  Impossible." 

"XAGEB  TO   COBKinPT" 

still  another  reason  for  doubts  is  evidence 
that  present  exclusionary  tactics  are  not  ex- 
clusionary enough. 

"The  suburbs  develop  elaborate  master 
plans  and  tight  zoning  which  they  are  eager 
to  corrupt  whenever  a  big  company,  a  good 
'ratable'  that  would  pay  lots  of  taxes,  comes 
along."  says  one  developer,  asking  anonymity. 

"To  flnd  anything  that's  considered  a  bad 
land  use  but  a  good  ratable",  says  another  de- 
veloper, "look  at  the  village  line.  That's  where 
the  gas  stations  are.  "Let  them  bother  the 
people  In  the  next  village,'  the  town  official 
thinks.  'They  don't  vote  tar  me.' " 

This  is  exactly  what  happened.  Harry  But- 
ler says,  with  the  enormous  Wlllowbrook 
Center  In  Wayne  Township,  N.J.,  where  the 
wares  Include  a  marqulse-cut  diamond  ring 
($2,216),  a  Lhasa  Apso  puppy  ($379)  and 
a  potted  stag  horn  fern  ($76). 

"Wlllowbrook  doesn't  bother  anyone  here," 
Mr.  Butler  says,  "because  It's  way  on  the 
south  border,  next  to  Little  Falls  Township. 
It  bothers  them;  they  get  all  the  traffic  and 
harrassment.  We  get   all  the  taxes." 

THB   JIGSAW    ErrXCT 

People  like  Harry  Butler  around  the  sub- 
urbs wonder  out  loud  about  the  long-range 
result  of  such  narrowness  and  hostility. 

Stretches  of  Nassau  County,  where  boom- 
ing development  of  the  fifties  has  now  ma- 
tured, may  provide  strong  clues. 

Drive  north  from  Garden  City,  L.I..  and 
In  a  few  minutes,  one  passes  an  elegant 
country  club  .  .  .  and  an  Intersection  where 
narcotics  are  said  to  be  sold  at  night:  the  . 
mlrade  mile  of  elegant  stores  In  Man  basset 
.  .  .  and  a  roadside  beauty  shop  whose  name 
may  betoken  both  the  race  and  occupation 
of  its  patrons :  "Ebony  Maid". 

"The  whole  county's  like  that."  says  Dom- 
inic Badolato.  a  youth  program  director. 
"It's  all  a  Jigsaw,  scrambled  eggs." 

Will  the  suburbs  remain  an  excltislve 
sprawl,  closed  to  those  who  cant  afford  the 
cost? 
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"It's  going  to  break,"  says  Herbert  J.  Oans, 
a  noted X^olumbla  urbanlst,  "because  ot  mid- 
dle-class demand.  So  many  young  families 
are  already  starting  to  form  that  change  has 
to  come." 

Wayne's  Mayor  knows  the  dilemma  first- 
hand. 

"There  are  very  few  places  In  Wayne  he 
can  afford  to  live."  Mr.  Miller  says  of  his 
23-year-old  son.  And  his  parents,  tn  their 
70'8,  live  In  a  retirement  village  In  South 
Jersey. 

"We'd  welcome  lower-cost  housing  for  o\ir 
youth  and  elderly,"  he  says  warmly.  "But 
there's  no  guarantee  we  could  keep  It  for 
them.  And  given  the  choice,  we  j\ist  wont  do 
It." 

He  hesitates  for  a  moment — perhaps  a  tell- 
tale moment.  His  college  ring  glints  as  he 
rubs  his  gray  crewcut.  "It's  a  problem.  No 
question  about  It." 


(Prom  the  New  Tork  "nmea,  Aug.  17,  19711 
Land  Is  Pbizk  in  Battuc  roa  Conteol  op 

SUBUSBS 

(By  Richard  Reeves) 

(Nora. — This  is  the  »econd  of  tour  articlea 
on  the  forces  that  are  shaping  the  usage  of 
land  in  New  York  Citjf's  suburbs.) 

Land  Is  the  coin  and  the  treasure  of  the 
suburbs  around  New  York  City  and  that 
land — s<xne  of  which  has  risen  In  value  In 
20  years  from  $700  to  •90.(X)0  an  acre — is  the 
prize  In  a  continuing  battle  for  control  of 
the  776  municipalities  that  make  up  the 
world's  largest  suburban  area. 

The  struggle  over  the  land  within  100  miles 
of  Times  Square,  In  Its  simplest  terms.  Is 
between  the  people  who  already  have  some — 
whether  a  70-foot-wlde  lot  In  Massapequa, 
U.,  or  a  1,000-acre  estate  In  Far  Hills,  N.J. — 
and  those  who  want  new  residents  and  more 
Intensive  development  in  the  suburbs  for 
their  own  personal  profit  or  social  goals. 

A  team  of  reporters  from  The  New  Tork 
Times  who  toured  the  New  Tork  suburbs  for 
five  weeks  found  that  In  town  after  town 
there  were  fights  over  land  use  with  large 
niunbers  of  people  sharing  a  single  go«a — to 
keep  other  people,  new  people,  out  of  their 
community. 

And  In  thoee  same  towns  there  was  a  sur- 
prising answer  to  the  question  of  who  Is 
winning  the  struggle,  who  runs  the  suburbs. 
The  recurring  answer  was:  "The  people,"  the 
people  who  live  In  the  towns,  who  have  their 
own  property. 

But  this  Is  not  the  whole  story  of  the  New 
Tork  suburbs.  The  people  there  often  watch, 
helpless  and  friistrated.  as  their  lives  and 
towns  are  changed  by  decisions  of  Federal 
and  state  governments  or  by  profit-minded 
combines  of  developers  and  politicians. 

But.  In  general,  the  people  who  now  live 
In  the  suburbs  have  one  super-weapon — 
aonlng — and  they  have  used  It  to  become  the 
dominant  force  In  the  struggle  over  and 
xise. 

The  other  side  of  the  struggle,  the  forces 
of  change,  luvolvee  an  uneasy  coalition  be- 
tween the  men  who  will  make  money  If  the 
land  Is  Intensely  developed  and  men  who  seek 
social  change,  clvU  rights  activists  and  pro- 
fessional planners  who  want  to  move  low- 
Income  and  moderate-Income  people  out  of 
the  city. 

The  builders,  landowners  and  politicians, 
some  of  them  vulnerable  to  the  corruption 
that  comes  with  the  profits  of  land  develop- 
ment, win  a  few  battles.  Many  suburbanites 
Interviewed  In  the  last  few  weeks.  In  fact, 
thought  the  builders  were  always  winning — 
they  complained  about  new  gas  stations 
along  their  highways  and  new  homes  or 
apartments  rising. 

caowTH  axsraiCTXs 
But  not  much  Is  actually  going  up,  for 
the  trend  Is  clearly  with  "the  people"  agiOnat 
change. 
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Westcheater  County,  for  example,  has 
moved  steadily  toward  more  and  more  re- 
strictive zoning  and  Its  popxilatlon  capac- 
ity (U  every  vacant  lot  were  built  on  as 
densely  as  possible)  has  dropped  from  3.2 
million  In  1952  to  2.3  mlUlon  In  1967  and 
1.8  million  today. 

The  Rockland  Ck)unty  News-Leader-Inde- 
pendent commented  editorially  on  the  trend 
two  months  ago  In  the  following  way: 

"At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Nanuet  Rotary, 
a  fellow  said  half-Joklngly,  "Tou  know  who 
runs  Rockland  County?  Fifty  women  with 
baby  carriages  who  t\im  out  to  protest  every- 
thing and  anything'. . .  He's  right.  They  seem 
to  wield  more  power  than  a  bevy  of  legisla- 
tors, supervisors,  mayors  and  councllmen  all 
put  together.  They  are  Indeed  the  new  power 
elite — a  force  that  sets  officials  trembling  at 
their  very  approach. 

John  F.  English,  the  former  Nassau  Coiinty 
Democratic  chairman  who  Is  now  a  key  fig- 
ure In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  Sen- 
ator Edmund  8.  Muskle,  noted: 

"Suburban  government  Is  much  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  people  than  other  American 
government.  It's  the  politics  of  the  terri- 
torial Imperative,  the  protection  of  their 
property.  That  means  opposing  new  bousing 
and  new  people,  anything  that  might  change 
the  status  quo." 

"The  power  Is  really  with  the  people,"  said 
Paul  Davldoff ,  co-director  of  the  Suburban 
Action  Institute,  which  has  tUed  several  suits 
In  an  attempt  to  force  suburban  conununl- 
tles  to  drop  restrictive  zoning  and  accept 
low-Income  housing. 

"They  act  perfectly  rationally  to  protect 
their  Interests  by  keeping  everybody  else 
out,"  he  said.  "And  you  can  see  their  suc- 
cess by  looking  at  the  ntunber  of  develop- 
ment projects  turned  down  by  any  suburban 
government.  They  only  change  zoning  If 
they  desperately  need  Industry  to  help  pay 
the  uz  bills." 

Three  miles  away  from  the  Institute's  small 
office  In  White  Plains,  Robert  Weinberg, 
foimder  of  Westchester  County's  largest  de- 
veloper, Robert  Martin  Associates,  unhappily 
agreed. 

STATUS  QtrO  KDLCS 

"I'm  one  of  the  largest  landholders  In 
Westchester,"  he  said.  "Within  a  half-hovir 
of  here,  I've  got  600  to  600  acres  I  cant  do 
anything  with  beca\ise  of  zoning.  It's  all 
zoned  for  one  house  an  acre  to  keep  out 
anyone  earning  less  than  $26,000. 

"All  they  want  here  Is  the  status  quo — a 
guy  wants  to  walk  his  dog  In  my  woods,  he 
thinks  they're  his  woods.  Citizens  have  an 
absolute  right  over  zoning.  We  Just  cant  run 
with  local  little  hometown  rule.  Every  Idiot 
can  come  down  to  the  town  hall  and  have  his 
say  and  the  guys  up  front  tremble  because 
they're  afraid  they  won't  be  re-elected." 

However,  the  metropolitan  area's  popula- 
tion keeps  expanding  and  now  people  want 
to  live  In  the  suburbs,  especially  as  more  and 
more  companies  move  there. 

The  pressure  of  that  expansion,  basically 
Involving  the  white  middle  class.  Is  becom- 
ing so  great  that  some  observers  believe  that 
Federal  and  state  governments  will  soon  have 
break  down  local  zoning  restrictions — as  the 
Urban  Development  Corporation  already  has 
the  power  to  do  In  the  State  of  New  Tork. 

A  good  Illustration  of  the  Impact  of  zoning 
can  be  found  In  Wayne,  N.J.,  20  miles  west 
of  the  Lincoln  Tunnel.  There,  the  value  of  an 
acre  of  land  has  risen  from  about  $700  to  as 
much  as  $90,000  as  the  township's  population 
grew  from  12,000  In  1960  to  49,000  In  1970. 

But  the  top  value  of  that  acre  depends  on 
zoning — an  acre  worth  $90,000  today  for  high- 
density  use  like  office  buildings  or  garden 
apartments  Is  worth  only  $10,000  If  It's  zoned 
for  one  single-family  home. 

"The  power  to  zone  Is  the  power  to  make 
millionaires,"  said  Lee  Edward  Koppelman, 
the  director  of  the  Nassau-Suffolk  Regional 
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Planning  Board.  And  millions  were  made  as 
the  population  exploded  into  Wayne  and  a 
hundred  other  towns  around  New  Tork. 

Who  made  the  money?  "The  land  specula- 
tors and  real  estate  operators  made  most  of 
It,"  said  Harry  J.  Butler,  a  former  Mayor  of 
Wayne.  "The  farmers  who  originally  owned 
the  land  here  never  realized  Its  value." 

Mr.  Butler,  a  Democrat,  spent  a  stormy 
term  In  office  publicly  denouncing  the  proflt>> 
able  relationship  between  politics,  land  spec- 
ulation and  zoning  In  his  town.  It  happened 
that  the  township  officials  be  was  denouncing 
were  Republicans. 

In  one  case,  for  example,  he  pointed  out 
that  three  municipal  officials  Involved  In  the 
rezonlng  of  two  residential  acres  to  allow  con- 
struction of  a  private  medical  center  were 
the  principals  of  the  corporation  owning  the 
land.  ( 

The  value  of  that  little  tract  Ificreased  by 
$80,000  with  the  rezonlng.  Without  a  vari- 
ance, he  said,  the  same  medical  center  coiild 
have  been  built  In  a  "business-professional" 
zone  only  1,000  feet  down  the  same  road, 
but  there  would  have  been  no  $80,000  rezon- 
lng windfall. 

But  In  Wayne,  as  In  most  suburban  munic- 
ipalities, the  people  opposed  to  further 
change  have  had  at  least  their  share  of  vic- 
tories. Petitions  signed  by  7,500  Wayne  resi- 
dents and  clamorous  opposition  at  public 
meetings  that  sometimes  lasted  Into  early 
morning  hours  recently  killed  a  proposed 
high-rise  apartment  development. 

"BXSPONSrVX"    PUBUC 

The  key  to  citizen  participation  In  subur- 
ban governments,  according  to  some  political 
scientists,  Is  the  newness  of  those  govern- 
ments and  the  fact  that  many  local  politi- 
cians are  amateurs  who  allow  an  unxisually 
large  proportion  of  public  business  to  be 
conducted  as  open  meetings. 

The  number  of  people  who  attend  such 
meetings  or  who  come  out  to  vote  Is  usually 
low,  but  apathetic  Citizens  are  often  aroused 
and  organized  instantaneously  around  pub- 
lic Issues,  such  as  zoning  variances. 

These  Issues  might  be  considered  and 
decided  in  private  within  city  governments, 
which  have  had  centuries  to  perfect  the  art 
oi  decision-making  within  a  shielded  bu- 
reaucracy rather  than  at  town  council  meet- 
ings. 

In  a  study  of  Levlttown,  NJ..  which  has 
since  changed  its  name  to  WllUngboro,  the 
sociologist,  Herbert  J.  Gans,  offered  polls 
showing  that  governmental  decisions  were 
"remarkably  responsive"  to  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  citizens,  even  when  those  de- 
cisions were  primarily  Influenced  by  small 
private-Interest  groups. 

"The  people  generally  win  If  they  find  out 
what's  going  on,  but  most  of  the  money 
changing  goes  on  before  the  people  get 
there,"  said  Mr.  Oans,  the  author  of  "The 
Levlttowners"  and  one  of  the  nation's  sub- 
urban scholars. 

"When  It's  still  farms,  everyone  who  lives 
out  there  shares  In  a  bonanza  before  the 
new  voters  get  there.  After  that.  If  Mr.  X 
vrants  to  subdivide  his  land  to  Increase  Its 
value,  he  can  bribe  every  town  official  $60,000 
and  see  those  officials  voted  out  16  minutes 
later  when  the  people  get  angry.  Then  new 
guys  are  elected  and  they  stop  the  build- 
ing." 

The  land  action  has  now  moved  out  from 
places  like  Wayne.  It  Is  In  locales  like  east- 
ern Suffolk  County,  where  Mr.  Koppelman 
estimated  that  40  per  cent  of  the  vacant  land 
might  be  held  by  speculators:  In  Putnam 
Coxxnty  and  In  western  New  Jersey — even  as 
far  out  as  the  Sussex  County  farm  country 
that  will  soon  be  linked  to  the  city,  and 
Inner  suburbs  by  Interstate  Route  80. 

TRX   BATTLE   IS   JOINZD 

Somerset  County  Is  made  up  of  198.000 
people  living  In  an  area  about  the  slae  of 
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New  Tork  City— in  lovely  little  places  named 
Peapack-Oiadstone  and  Bedmlnster,  36  miles 
from  the  Hudson  River— and  It  Is  one  of 
the  next  battlegroimds. 

In  fact,  the  battle  Is  already  well  under 
way  as  Western  Electric  learned  when  It 
tried  to  move  its  national  headquarters  to 
Bedmlnster  and  withdrew  the  plans  after 
facing  400  unhappy  residents  at  a  town  meet- 
ing In  the  local  high  school's  gymnasium. 

There  are,  of  course,  already  growing  clus- 
ters of  development  and  Industry  In  Somer- 
set. But,  mainly  there  are  miles  of  gently 
rolling  hills  where  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Onassls 
and  friends  sometimes  fox-h\mt,  where  Doris 
Duke,  C.  Douglas  Dillon  and  the  Englehard 
family  own  huge  estates. 

LIMITED   PROJECTION 

There  Is  also  a  master  plan  in  Somerset 
County  and  some  of  the  most  restrictive  zon- 
ing In  the  country.  The  Somerset  County 
Planning  Board  projects  a  maximum  popu- 
!  Utlon  of  400,000  by  the  year  2000  and  Its 
planning  director,  William  Roach  Jr.,  talks 
hopefully  of  holding  out  and  letting  most 
of  the  populaUon  growth  leapfrog  to  rural 
Hunterdon  County  to  the  west— where  West- 
ern Electric  Is  now  trying  to  situate. 

That  would  leave  much  of  Somerset  as  a 
kind  of  giant  country  club,  the  place  where 
the  best-paid  executives  live  and  commute 
to  Jobs,  most  of  them  In  other  suburban 
areas.  , 

Somerset  has  the  zoning  to  do  jist  that 

63  per  cent  of  the  county  is  zoned  to  restrict 
building  to  one-family  homes  on  lots  of  one 
to  10  acres.  Only  two  of  the  21  towns  have 
multlfamlly  (apartment)  zoning  and  95.3 
per  cent  of  Far  HiUs  Township  is  zoned  for 
10-acre  building. 

It's  possible  that  with  such  zoning,  and 
with  the  personal  power  of  some  of  Its  resi- 
dents, Somerset  Is  Immune  to  the  kind  of 
growth  that  overwhelmed  much  of  Nassau 
County.  But  even  In  protected  communi- 
ties— Mr.  Oans  calls  them  "vest-pocket  prin- 
cipalities"— some  people  are  beginning  to 
have  second  thoughts  about  what  kind  of 
fu^re  they  are  making  for  their  towns. 

Police  Lieut.  George  D'Amlcao  of  North- 
vale — a  north  Bergen  County  town  of  5,200 
people  where  1,600  residents  signed  petitions 
that  helped  block  a  garden-apartment  de- 
velopment— ^put  It  this  way: 

"My  daughter  will  be  getting  married  In 
a  few  years  and  I'd  like  to  see  her  remain 
here.  A  nice  little  development  wouldn't  hurt 
anyone.  Give  our  kids  a  chance.  It's  unfair. 
We  had  our  chance  to  move  out  here." 

COMMON   TXENO    OF   THOt7CRT 

Mr.  D'Amlcao's  way  of  expressing  a  thought 
came  up  in  almost  every  Interview  about 
government  and  power  In  the  suburbs:  Does 
democracy  and  home  rule  mean  that  the 
people  who  already  live  within  the  arbitrary 
boundaries  of  a  community  have  the  right  to 
keep  everybody  else  out? 

Mr.  Weinberg,  the  Westchester  builder,  and 
clvU  rights  activists  like  Mr.  Davldoff  and  Mr. 
Gold  all  favor  the  same  solution  to  their  dif- 
ferent problems — they  want  state  or  Federal 
action  to  allow  zoning  at  higher  levels  of 
government. 

"The  housing  mix  should  be  mandated  at 
a  higher  level  where  It's  more  difficult  to  get 
at  the  pubUc  official,"  said  Mr.  Weinberg. 
"How  long  can  the  cities  stay  In  misery  while 
everybody  out  here  sits,  enjoying  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  What  right  does  a  person  living 
on  a  quarter-acre  lot  have  to  make  the  next 
guy  live  on  a  half-acre?  If  you  want  to  live 
In  a  park,  buy  It." 

"The  Federal  Government  will  eventually 
have  to  step  In,"  Mr.  Oans  predicted,  "be- 
cause the  people  who  want  to  live  there  will 
be  middle-class  people,  people  who  can  make 
their  demands  felt.  Zoning  and  other  safe- 
guards will  fall." 

If  he  Is  right,  the  power  of  the  people  will 
be  tempered  by  direct  Intervention  of  higher 
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government.  It  Is  already  tempered,  of  course, 
by  many  other  factors,  such  as  the  pressure 
to  reduce  homeowners'  tax  bills  by  bringing 
In  Industry,  especially  along  highways  and 
the  borders  of  neighboring  municipalities, 
which  must  then  deal  with  traffic  problems. 

And  In  each  town,  residents  agree  on  an 
answer,  generally  naming  a  man  or  an  In- 
stitution with  heavy  local  economic  Interests 
who  becomes  Involved  publicly  or  privately 
In  a  wide  range  of  Issues,  winning  noore  often 
than  losing. 

In  Isllp,  the  names  that  came  up  In  inter- 
views were  Anthony  Pace,  a  lawyer  and  town 
Republloan  leader,  and  Edward  McGowan,  a 
former  Republican  leader  and  one  of  the 
town's  largest  landholders. 

PATTERN  TTNCHANGINa 

The  name  of  Newsday,  the  45e,000-clrcula- 
tlon  dally  newspaper  published  In  Garden 
City,  Is  also  mentioned  again  and  again,  opt 
surprisingly,  since  the  newspc^ier  began  the 
investigations  of  land  dealings  that  sent 
greedy  local  officials  to  Jail. 

"Planning  has  a  chance  on  Long  Island," 
said  Mr.  Koppelman,  "because  Newsday  sup- 
ports It.  And  Newsday  Is  the  only  thing  that's 
kept  Long  Island  from  going  all  the  way  down 
the  drain  of  dishonesty." 

In  other  suburbs,  the  pattern  of  power  Is 
the  same  but  the  names  change: 

The  Record,  with  Its  circulation  of  148,000 
In  Bergen  County;  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers In  Westchester,  refiectlng  the  fact  that 
the  most  active  citizens  of  the  suburbs  are 
often  well-educated,  but  nonworklng  house- 
wives; taxpayers'  associations  In  many  towns 
which  regularly  fight  to  reduce  scho*^  and 
municipal  budgets;  Spyroe  Lynoe,  known  as 
"The  Golden  Greek"  In  Wayne  because  of  his 
land  and  construction  dealings,  and  similar 
finandal-poUtlcal  operators  In  other  towns; 
International  Business  Machines,  Inc.,  In 
Dutchess  County  and  Johnson  &  Johnson, 
Inc.,  m  Somerset  County,  both  with  thou- 
sands of  local  employee.  Including  many  In 
elected  offices,  but  both  reluctant  to  become 
BO  visibly  Involved  In  local  affairs  that  they 
become  Issues  or  targets  In  local  elections. 
And,  In  town  after  town,  the  Republican 
party. 

The  suburbs  are  not  the  Republican  mono- 
lith often  portrayed  In  the  past.  In  fiurt,  half 
the  18  United  States  Representatives  elected 
from  New  Tork's  suburbs  are  Democrats.  But 
Republicans  do  tend  to  dominate  suburban 
politics  for  several  reasons,  especially  be- 
cause they  are  permanently  organized  In 
many  small  communities  along  lines  reminis- 
cent of  blg-clty  Democratic  politics  of  the 
n  i  neteen  -forties . 

The  home  as  the  center  of  politics,  of 
course.  Is  still  a  major  part  of  the  story  of 
suburban  power. 

"People  came  here  to  get  away  from  It  all, 
from  the  problems  of  the  city,  of  the  coun- 
try," said  Mr.  Butler  the  former  Mayor  of 
Wayne  "The  only  thing  that  arouses  them  Is 
a  zoning  change  near  them  or  higher  taxes. 
They  dont  think  they  have  any  responsibility 
for  things  like  low-Income  housing  and  the 
officials  they  elect  understand  that  their  re- 
sponsibility Is  to  keep  the  community  the 
way  the  people  here  want  tt." 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug,  18,  1971] 
Rise   in   Jobs   Poses   Problem   in   Scburbs 

(By  Linda  Greenhouse) 
(Note. — This  is  the  third  of  a  fouv'part  series 
on  use  and  control  of  land  in  the  suburbs.) 

Ten  years  ago  much  of  Brldgewater  Town- 
ship, N.J.,  stUl  looked  much  as  It  did  when 
George  Washington  camped  his  troops  In  the 
safety  of  the  first  range  of  the  Watchung 
Mountains. 

The  township's  population  was  16,000  In 
1960  and  It  contained  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial ptopntj  valued  at  $80  million.  Its 
mountains  were  wooded  and  untouched,  com 
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grew  on  Its  plains  and  apple  trees  In  Its  val- 
leys. 

Today  Brldgewater  has  30,000  peopla. 
Houses  are  silhouetted  on  the  crests  of  the 
hills  and  office  buildings  dot  the  fiat  plain. 
The  town's  Industrial  value  has  climbed  to 
$161  mlUlon. 

To  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  the  Bridge- 
waters  are  everywhere.  The  physical  monu- 
ments to  the  economic  success  story  of  the 
New  Tork  sub\u*bs  cover  the  landscape :  Office 
towers  rising  at  every  highway  Intersection; 
shopping  centers  providing  new  definitions 
of  the  term  with  their  sculpture  gardens  and 
community  rooms;  the  sprawling  campus- 
style  headquarters  of  the  corporate  refugees 
from  Manhattan. 

But  that  success  story  has  another  side. 

Land  Is  more  than  wealth  and  power.  It 
gives  much  more  than  merely  physical  shape 
to  the  suburbs.  A  team  of  New  Tork  Times 
reporters  who  toured  the  New  Tork  suburbs 
for  five  weeks  found  that  the  econc«nlcs  of 
land  use  was  the  prime  factor  In  the  growth 
of  two  closely  related,  vital  components  o< 
the  suburbs'  economic  health;  Jobs  and  hous- 
ing. 

Because  local  government  must  pay  for  It- 
self by — the  tax  It  puts  on  land — the  prop- 
erty tax — land  can  mean  either  profit  or  peril 
to  a  town.  If,  because  of  the  tax  structure, 
some  kinds  of  development — housing — cost 
the  town  much  more  than  other  kinds — ^In- 
dustry— the  town  will  Inevitably  avoid  one 
and  seek  the  other.  Severe  Imbalance  are  the 
Inevitable  results. 

Job  opportunities  In  the  suburbs  have  been 
Increasing,  but  the  availability  of  bousing 
there  lags  so  far  behind  that  a  majority  of 
the  region's  labor  force  must  endure  long 
and  expensive  commuting  to  reach  the  Jobs. 

And  while  Industrial  development  has 
msant  huge  tax  advantages  for  some  sub- 
urban communities,  some  neighboring  areas 
that  are  not  equally  blessed  with  shopping 
centers  or  Industrial  parks  stagger  under 
huge  tax  burdens. 

Although  no  one  Is  yet  suggesting  that 
the  boom  Is  about  to  end  or  that  the  sub- 
urban monuments  are  cnmibllng,  the  grow- 
ing Imbalances  have  raised  the  question: 
How  long  can  the  suburbs  sustain  their  rec- 
ord of  economic  accomplishment  when  the 
benefits  fall  so  unevenly  on  the  region's  pop- 
ulation? 

According  to  the  Regional  Plan  Associa- 
tion, 2.4  mllUoix  additional  Jobs  will  be 
created  in  the  metropolitan  area  by  1985. 
Two  million  will  be  In  the  suburbs. 

In  1910,  according  to  the  Regional  Plan 
Association,  New  Tork  City  contained  80 
percent  of  the  region's  office  Jobs.  The  pro- 
portion was  70  per  cent  In  1940  and  by  1960 
It  had  dropped  to  60  per  cent.  The  figures  are 
adjusted  for  the  R.PA.'s  current  definition 
of  the  31 -county  metropolitan  region. 

New  Tork  City's  proportion  of  total  manu- 
facturing, employment  dropped  from  54  to 
61  per  cent  from  1969  to  1966,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  fall  to  42  per  cent  In  16  years. 

Fourteen  of  the  wealthiest  suburban  mu- 
nicipalities in  New  Jersey  have  a  combined 
population  of  380,000,  almoet  equal  to  the 
population  of  the  state's  largest  city,  Newark. 
The  14  contain  industrial  property  worth 
$2.1-billlon,  according  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  Suburban  Action  Institute,  a  founda- 
tion-supported research  and  civil  rights  or- 
ganization In  White  Plains.  The  value  of  in- 
dustrial property  In  Newark  is  less  than  a 
third  of  that  figure,  $666-mimon. 

oEownro  indkpendbnck 

If  there  is  one  factor  held  in  common  by 
suburban  communities  surrounding  New 
Tork  City,  it  is  a  growing  economic  Inde- 
pendence from  the  city. 

In  many  cases,  the  perception  of  inde- 
pendence may  not  yet  have  caught  up  with 
reality.  Suburban  residents,  after  a  llfetlnM 
of  hearing  their  communities  described  as 
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bediooma  for  the  city,  often  persist  In  be- 
lieving thst  to  be  true  even  if  no  one  on 
tbelr  block  cominutes. 

In  fact,  the  city  Is  moving  toward  becom- 
ing the  bedroom  as  the  subvirbs  approach 
the  point  of  being  net  importers,  rather  than 
exporters,  of  labor.  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx  and 
Queens,  with  their  vast  supply  of  apartments 
and  aging  single-family  houses,  are  becom- 
ing dormitories  for  those  who  work  beyond 
the  city  limits. 

The  new  suburban  jobs  are  not  only  Jobs 
for  executives  and  office  workers.  As  the 
suburban  economy  continues  to  diversify, 
wholesaling  and  manufacturing  become 
more  important. 

According  to  an  unpublished  study  by  the 
National  Committee  Agal^t  Discrimination 
In  Housing,  150,000  of  the  7SO.00O  new  sub- 
urban Jobs,  created  In  the  nineteen-slxties 
were  blue-collar  Jobs,  but  during  the  same 
period  the  number  of  blue-collar  workers 
living  In  the  suburbs  increased  by  only 
60.000. 

1^  1986,  the  study  predicts,  the  suburbs 
will  have  6fi  per  cent  of  the  region's  blue- 
collar  jobs  but  a  much  smaller  share  of  the 
workers. 

With  i^wrtment  development  blocked  by 
sonlng  regulations,  and  with  the  minimum 
prloe  for  new  houses  rangmg  from  930,000 
In  Suffolk  County  to  as  high  as  $50,000  in 
Westchester,  the  vast  majority  of  people  tak- 
ing new  blue-collar  jobs  in  the  suburbs  will 
continue  to  find  themselves  priced  out  of 
bousing  near  their  places  of  employment. 

Figures  compiled  but  not  yet  released  by 
the  Trl-State  Transportation  Commission 
show  that  in  Nassau  County  there  are  139,000 
more  low-income  and  middle-Income  jobs 
than  there  are  comparably  priced  bousing 
units.  In  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  the  deficit  is 
T7,700  units. 

The  deficit  is  83,300  units  in  Westchester 
County  where,  according  to  the  County  Plan- 
ning Department,  the  ntimber  of  Jobs  will 
exceed  the  number  of  employed  residents  for 
the  first  time  In  history  within  10  years — 
an  astounding  milestone  for  an  area  that  Is 
virtually  synonymoxis  in  the  minds  of  a  na- 
tion with  the  stereotyped  commuter  suburb. 

These  figures  Illustrate  the  change:  In 
1950,  76,000  people  were  regular  commuters 
to  New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  and  fewer 
than  10,000  people  commuted  to  jobs  In 
Westchester.  Now,  116,000  commute  from 
Westchester  and  81,000  travel  to  the  county, 
with  the  ratio  getting  smaller  all  the  time. 

The  cost  of  the  Imbalance  between  Jobs 
and  housing  U  high,  requiring  expensive  and 
tlme-cons\unlng  traveling.  The  cost  Is  also 
high  for  the  suburban  employers,  who  have 
to  depend  on  an  outside  labor  force  and  who 
are  concerned  over  the  possibility  of  labor 
shortages. 

One  such  company  Is  the  Mem  Company  In 
Northvale,  N.J.,  manufacturers  of  the  English 
Lather  line  of  men's  toiletries. 

With  350  employes,  the  company  is  North- 
vale's  largest  employer.  Its  clerical  poaitions 
are  filled  by  housewives  from  the  surround- 
ing Bergen  County  communities.  But  half  its 
•mployes  are  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans,  most 
of  whom  commute  from  New  Tork  to  their 
Jobs  on  the  assembly  line  and  In  the  pack- 
ing rooms. 

Every  morning,  the  company  runs  a  bus 
frc»n  the  George  Washington  Bridge  terminal 
to  Its  plant  In  an  attractive  industrial  park, 
but  a  new  employe  may  spend  as  long  as  two 
years  on  the  Job  before  he  gains  enough  se- 
niority for  one  of  the  64  seats. 

"Even  though  most  of  them  cant  get  on 
the  bus  and  have  to  use  carpools,  it  gives  us 
a  psychological  edge  In  recruiting,"  said 
Qeorge  Danz,  the  company's  personnel  direc- 
tor. The  bus  costs  the  company  913,000  a 
year. 

At  least  some  employers  have  started  to 
worry  about  the  situation.  A  survey  last  year 
by  the  Somerset  County  (NJ.)  Planning  De- 
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partmsnt  showed  that  69  per  cent  of  the 
county's  major  employers  felt  that  the  cost 
and  avsUablllty  of  ho^lslng  would  restrict 
their  plans  for  expansion. 

More  than  half  said  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  me«t  their  labor  needs  under  the 
c\irrent  residential  zone  restrictions,  and 
half  answered  yes  to  the  question:  "Do  you 
feel  that  some  of  yo\ir  employes  live  so  far 
away  as  to  affect  their  efficiency  and  present 
an  eoanomic  burden?" 

Eugene  J.  Schneider,  executive  director  of 
the  New  Jersey  County  and  Municipal  Ck)v- 
emment  Study  Commission  in  Trenton  said : 
"Unless  the  Imbalance  between  Jobs  and 
bousing  is  corrected  all  our  natural  advan- 
tages for  Industry  will  disappear." 

But  there  have  been  few  signs  so  far  that 
companies  are  willing  to  exert  pressure  on 
looal  governments  to  change  the  zoning  re- 
strictions that  underlie  the  hoxislng  shortage. 
Such  restrictions  rule  out  apartments  and 
modest  bouses  on  small  lots  that  workers 
with  low  incomes  could  afford. 

The  corporate  giants  that  have  the  powsr 
to  Influence  housing  patterns  are,  beoause 
of  their  size,  the  least  likely  to  feel  the  Impact 
of  any  labor  shortage. 

"They  know  for  a  few  dollars  extra  they 
can  always  get  someone,"  said  one  Manhat- 
tan-based company  executive  who  has  been 
a  close  student  of  the  corporate  moves  to  the 
suburbs.  "If  you  ask  them  why  they  dont 
use  their  leverage  to  change  things,  they 
say,  "Well,  we  Just  want  to  be  a  good  dtiBsn.' 

"But,  after  all,  they  used  their  leverage  to 
get  In  and  get  their  zone  changes  In  the  first 
place." 

The  argument  that  suburban  towns  offw 
against  residential  development  Is  nearly  al- 
ways financial.  As  long  as  the  property  tax 
Is  the  chief  source  of  revenue  tor  local  gov- 
ernment, a  town  stands  to  lose  money  on  all 
but  the  most  expensive  houses. 

In  Princeton  Township,  for  example,  a 
960,000  house  barely  pays  enough  In  taxes  to 
offset  the  services — such  as  schools,  sanita- 
tion and  the  like — ^made  necessary  by  Its 
presence. 

North  Castle,  In  Westchester  County, 
breaks  even  on  a  963,000  house.  In  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  the  break-even  point  is 
970,000 

The  tax  burden  in  the  metropolitan  area 
Is  not  only  heavy — property  taxes  In  the 
Northeast  have  historically  been  the  highest 
in  the  country — but  it  is  distorted  as  well  by 
the  patchwork  nat\ire  of  development  In  the 
suburbs. 

An  example  can  be  seen  in  Bergen  County, 
where  the  two  boroughs  of  Rocklelgh  and 
Northvale,  each  a  mile  square,  sit  side  by 
side.  Rocklelgh  has  200  people  and  a  136- 
acre  industrial  park  that  pays  90  per  cent  of 
aU  local  taxes,  and,  as  a  result,  the  property 
tax  rate  Is  72  cents  for  every  9100  of  assessed 
valuation. 

Northvale,  with  5.200  people,  depends  on 
residential  prc^erty  for  more  than  two-thirds 
of  its  tax  revenue.  The  owner  of  a  940,000 
house,  who  would  pay  9288  a  year  to  Rock- 
lelgh, wovild  get  a  tax  bUl  in  Northvale,  where 
the  rate  Is  93.87  per  9100.  for  91.363. 

George  Kershaw,  an  Eastern  Airlines  pilot 
who  serves  as  Councilman,  fire  chief  and  tax 
assessor  of  Rocklelgh,  discussed  the  mat- 
ter recently  as  he  drove  slowly  through  the 
industrial  park. 

PLAltNINO    DErXNDXD 

"The  trend  may  be  to  try  to  stop  this  kind 
of  town."  he  said,  "but  we're  not  simply  a  tax 
haven.  We  did  this  through  good,  judicious 
planning." 

Equally  dramatic  inequalities  exist  within 
towns. 

Buttonwood  Avenue,  a  hilly  dead-end  street 
in  the  Town  of  Cortlandt,  in  northern  West- 
chester County,  cuts  across  a  school  district 
line.  The  houses  on  the  northern  half  of  the 
street  are  in  the  Lakeland  School  District, 
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which  has  8300  students  and  a  base  of  tax- 
able property  worth  9178-miUlon. 

The  other  end  of  the  street  lies  in  Central 
School  District  3.  which  has  8,160  students 
and  property  worth  9373-mllUon,  Including 
two  9100-milllon  Consolidated  Edison  power 
plants.  The  owner  of  a  936,000  bouse  in  Dis- 
trict 3  pays  9868  In  school  and  tovm  taxes. 
Halfway  up  Buttonwood  Avenue,  the  tax  on 
the  same  house  would  be  91,216. 

As  William  Hltt,  the  Cortlandt  Town  Su- 
pervisor, explains  It,  the  situation  has  become 
a  vldous  cycle.  Industry  does  not  want  to 
move  into  the  high -tax  area,  which  has  high 
taxes  for  the  very  reason  that  there  is  not 
enough  Industry  on  the  tax  rolls. 

The  Inequities,  as  well  as  the  actual  weight 
of  the  tax  burden,  are  what  fuel  voter  resent- 
ment and  the  growing  demand  for  reform, 
and  both  New  Jersey  and  New  Tork  State 
have  special  commissions  studying  the  prop- 
erty tax. 

According  to  Thomas  A.  Dorsey,  staff  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  State  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Committee  on  Metropolitan  and  Region- 
al Area  Study,  the  basic  question  Is  "whether 
the  property  tax  is  still  at  all  relevant." 

If  it  Is  not,  the  problem  Is  how  to  replace 
it.  According  to  Mr.  Dorsey,  municipalities  in 
New  Tork  State  raise  93.8-bllllon  a  year 
throu(^  the  local  property  tax.  and  "you'd 
have  to  go  a  long  way  to  find  another  tax  that 
can  give  you  that  kind  of  money." 

There  have  been  numero\is  suggestions 
for  reform,  although  most  are  still  at  the 
discussion  stage.  Most  focus  on  the  financ- 
ing of  education,  such  as  the  assumption  by 
the  state  of  all  local  education  costs. 

Other  proposals  Include  sharing  tax  bur- 
dens, or  tax  ratables,  on  a  county  level  or 
among  groups  of  towns,  and  consolidating 
school  districts. 

Some  planners  and  tax  experts  are  skepti- 
cal about  what  Impact  reform,  however 
needed,  would  have  on  zoning  patterns.  The 
economic  argument  is  a  valid  one,  they  say, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  reasoil  the  towns  re- 
sist additional  residential  development. 

"Tou  get  rid  of  the  economic  argument 
and  then,  if  you  are  opposed  to  certain  t»eo- 
ple  moving  Into  your  neighborhood,  you 
have  to  say  it,"  said  Arthur  Kunz,  assistant 
director  of  the  Nassau -Suffolk  Regional 
Planning  Board.  "Tou  can't  hide  behind  an- 
other argument.  It  would  pull  the  bigots 
out  of  the  woodworks." 

nfOnSTKT    PEAK    SKXN 

Dick  Netzer,  dean  of  New  Tork  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Public  Administration,  said, 
"Everyone  knows  that,  strictly  speaking, 
you're  not  supposed  to  spot  zone  on  the 
basis  of  how  it  will  affect  taxes.  But  short  of 
openly  stating  that  purpose,  you  can  be 
pretty  damn  overt  about  it.  But  you  cant  be 
overt  at  all  about  other  reasons.  There's 
«>me  question  as  to  how  much  the  fiscal 
wing  is  a  screen  for  others." 

If  suburban  towns  no  longer  needed  tax 
ratables.  Dr.  Netzer  suggests,  they  might 
quickly  become  disenchanted  with  the  non- 
residential development  they  are  now  so 
actively  seeking. 

"Tou  might  find  that  nobody  wants  any 
factories  any  more,"  he  said.  "If  It's  not  go- 
ing to  do  them  any  good,  they'll  say,  put  it  in 
the  next  town." 

There  are  those  who  think  that  even 
without  such  a  policy  change,  the  flow  of  the 
glamour  companies  to  the  suburbs  may  be 
reaching  its  peak  before  slowing  down. 

"If  a  few  things  were  different,  I  could 
argue  as  a  businessman  as  strongly  In  favor 
of  staying  in  the  city."  said  D.  Bruce  Wles- 
ley.  a  senior  vice  president  of  the  American 
Can  Company  who  was  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's move  to  Greenwich,  Conn.,  last  year. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "In  the  city  you  have 
modem,  beautifully  convenient  offices.  When 
you  pull  down  the  blinds  you  dont  even 
know  you're  in  New  Tork.  And  when  you 
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close  these  blinds,  you  don't  know  where  you 
.   are  either." 

Others  disagree,  pointing  out  that  the  sub- 
urbs have  natural  advantages  that  seem  to 
assure  their  continued  economic  success. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association  estimates 
that  a  campvu-style  office  building  can  be 
built  for  about  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a 
skyscraper  with  the  same  number  of  square 
feet. 

And  the  availability  of  land  Is  important 
to  manufacturing  operations  that  function 
most  efficiently  spread  horizontally  through 
a  one-story  or  two-story  plant. 

And  there  are  such  intangibles  in  the  sub- 
urbs as  the  prestige  of  the  suburban  ad- 
dress and  the  commute  over  tree-lined  park- 
ways Instead  of  tenement-lined  railroad 
tracks.  And  no  matter  how  high  a  price  the 
suburban  housing  shortage  may  exact  in  the 
future,  the  executives  who  make  the  deci- 
sion to  move  are  not  themselves  much  af- 
fected by  the  cost  of  bousing. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  19,  1971] 
New  Hichwats  Shaping  Fnruaz  op  Cfft's 

SUBUXBS 

(By  David  K.  Shlpler) 
(Note. — ^Thls  is  the  last  of  four  articles  on 
the  development  of  land  in  the  suburbs.) 

The  sleek  new  highways  begun  under  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  are  nearlng  com- 
pletion at  the  edges  of  the  metrcqjolltan  re- 
gion, and  they  may  have  already  set  the 
basic  course  of  suburban  growth  for  the  rest 
of  this  century. 

Every  graceful  multllane  ribbon  of  asphalt 
that  skirts  a  small  town  and  winds  through 
farmland  is  like  the  touch  of  BCldas,  trans- 
forming old  pastures  and  woods  into  pre- 
cious real  estate  ripe  for  the  developer  who 
wants  land  for  an  office  building,  a  shopping 
mall,  a  tract  of  houses. 

The  metropolitan  area  Is  now  laced  with 
675  miles  of  Interstate  highways,  almost  all 
of  them  in  the  suburbs,  paid  for  with  90 
per  cent  Federal  funds,  10  per  cent  state 
money. 

As  the  region  grows — adding  a  predicted 
eight  million  people  and  enough  office  space 
to  fill  300  new  Empire  State  Buildings  by  the 
year  2000 — the  highway  network  virtually 
guarantees  that  the  growth  will  lead  away 
from  urban  areas,  into  new  land,  perpetuat- 
ing the  centerless  sprawl  that  has  character- 
ized the  suburbs  built  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

The  evidence  Is  visible  now  in  a  huge, 
lop-sided  ring  around  the  metropolitan  area, 
the  new  line  where.  In  effect,  country  meets 
city,  where  the  suburbs  thin  out,  where  most 
land  is  still  vacant. 

The  ring  passes  through  Middlesex  County 
and  northern  Morris  County  in  New  Jersey, 
Dutchess,  Putnam  and  northern  Westchester 
Counties  in  New  Tork.  eastern  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty on  Long  island  and  parts  of  Fairfield 
County  in  Connecticut.  Here  Is  where  the 
20th  century  will  leave  its  final  mark. 

In  flue  weeks  of  travel  through  the  sub- 
urbs, a  team  of  New  Tork  Times  reporters 
found  that  the  power  of  the  highways  to 
determine  how  land  developed,  and  thus  how 
millions  of  people  will  live  and  where  they 
will  work.  Is  surer  than  all  the  careful 
reasoning  of  government  planners  or  the 
defensive  rhetoric  of  small-town  politicians. 

Every  day  in  the  outer  counties,  planners 
who  try  to  fight  sprawl  and  revive  mass 
transportation  by  encouraging  new  develop- 
ment in  downtown  centers  are  being  de- 
feated by  the  growth  that  spreads  along  the 
highways,  that  clusters  aroimd  the  new 
Interchanges. 

The  highways'  Influence  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  resistance  of  many  subtu-ban- 
ites  to  growth  in  their  own  towns. 

Strict  zoning  that  limits  development  is 
defended  with  the  greatest  passion  in  resi- 
dential parts  of  town.  Along  highways,  espe- 
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clally  at  the  town  lines,  offices  and  shopping 
centers  with  their  badly  needed  t&s^^M^ 
ments  are  often  U^erated  because  tBey 
appear  to  leave  the  rural  nature  of  the 
coimtryslde  undisturbed. 

And  yet  the  highway  planners  who  draw 
the  new  routes  and  thus  map  the  future  for 
the  suburbs  say  they  never  consider  the 
advantages  or  the  llabUlties  of  rapid  growth 
in  one  place  or  another.  They  never  weigh 
the  impact  of  their  highways  on  the  older 
suburban  towns  that  must  compete  with  the 
glittering  shopping  centers. 

"We've  never  been  able  to  be  that  luxu- 
rious," said  Nicholas  Slnacorl,  regional  chief 
of  the  New  Tork  State  Transportation  De- 
partment in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  He 
said  development  patterns  were  not  his  re- 
sponsibility, but  rested  completely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  towns  that  controlled 
zoning. 

Highway  authorities  say  they  simply  try 
to  meet  transportation  needs,  and  that  in 
doing  so  they  search  for  routes  where  the 
land  is  cheapest  and  the  political  resistance 
weakest.  This  technique  brings  real  estate 
booms  to  out-of-the-way  places. 

"It's  gone  crazy — it's  wild!"  exclaimed 
Robert  J.  Eckstein,  a  real  estate  man  in 
Parsippany-Troy  Hills,  N.J.,  which  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  region's  major  cross- 
roads. 

Eventually,  five  highways— three  of  them 
new  Interstates — will  cross  in  what  was  once 
a  small  town  in  Morris  County.  Even  before 
their  completion,  the  roads  have  begun  to 
stimulate  rapid  growth. 

In  1950,  the  population  of  Parsippany- 
Troy  Hills  was  15,390.  Now  It  is  56,112.  Smce 
1961,  the  total  value  of  commercial  and 
mdustrlal  buildings  and  land  in  the  town 
has  Jumped  from  914-mmion  to  986-milllon. 
The  value  of  all  property  has  risen  from 
9107-mUllon  to  9483-mllllon  In  10  years. 

Nine  years  ago,  Mr.  Eckstein  and  a  partner 
bought  an  old  Victorian-style  house  on  an 
acre  of  groimd  for  930,000.  Now  he  estimates 
the  value  of  the  land  alone  at  985,000. 

The  reason  Is  simple:  Only  yards  from  Mr. 
Eckstein's  property,  in  swirls  of  dust,  steam- 
rollers rumble  along  a  swath  of  brown-red 
earth,  packing  It  into  a  roadbed  for  Inter- 
state 80.  On  an  overpass  above,  a  little  local 
traffic  makes  use  of  the  short  strip  of  Inter- 
state 387  that  has  been  completed. 

"We  all  knew  where  Route  80  would  go," 
Mr.  Eckstein  said.  "When  80  Is  complete,  it's 
just  going  to  be  the  ultimate  hub." 

Route  80  will  connect  the  George  Wash- 
ington^rldge  with  the  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
and  Route  387  wUl  run  from  the  New  Tork 
Thruway  to  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike. 

Mr.  Eckstein  realized  the  potential  of  this 
spot,  and  five  years  ago  he  had  the  Victorian 
house  demolished.  And  now,  near  the  inter- 
section of  these  two  Incomplete  highways,  he 
already  has  a  three-story  office  bxiilding 
under  construction. 

Elsewhere,  development  usually  occurs  sev- 
eral years  after  the  highway  is  completed. 
either  beoause  local  towns  along  the  roads  mm 
zoning  to  restrain  the  growth  for  a  time  or 
because  the  highways  probe  more  deeply 
into  the  countryside  thai^  people  need  to  go 
to  escape  the  spreading  congestion  of  the  in- 
ner suburbs. 

Acres  and  acres  of  brush  and  scrub  oak 
and  pine  along  the  extended  Long  Island 
Expressway  in  Suffolk  County,  for  example, 
have  recently  been  opened  to  Industrial  de- 
velopment by  a  rezonlng  decision  Ln  the  town 
of  Islip.  Local  real  estate  men  say  the  rezon- 
lng pushed  land  values  from  97,600  to  940,000 
an  acre. 

paoposAL  sptnts  development 
Development  has  proceeded  further  along 
Smlthtown  Bypass,  which  run«  for  10  miles 
fKMn  Hauppauge  to  Port  Jefferson,  and,  with 
its  many  intersections,  is  anything  but  a 
modern  superhighway. 
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But,  stimulated  in  part  by  jMropoeals  that 
a  tnridge  be  built  someday  across  Long  Island 
Sound  from  Port  Jefferson  to  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  developers  have  made  the  Smithtown 
Bypass  a  strip  of  new  car  showrooms.  Carvel 
stands,  treeless  tracts  of  single-family  bouses, 
gasoline  stations,  movie  theaters  and  even  a 
HoUday  Inn.  AU  of  this  is  mixed  in  with 
a  few  remaining  potato  fields. 

In  Plscataway,  N.J.,  small  one-story  and 
two-story  offices  and  factories  alretady  have 
been  erected  along  a  newly  completed  stretch 
of  Interstate  287.  And  in  nearby  East  Bruns- 
wick, ao  many  shopping  centers  now  line 
Route  18  that  planners  have  come  to  call 
the  divided  highway  "the  main  street  of  East 
Brunswick." 

Continuing  growth  of  thJ«  sort  Is  viewed 
as  ominous  for  the  cities,  not  only  the  core 
area  of  Manhattan  but  also  such  smaller 
centers  as  Jamaica,  Queens:  downtown 
Brooklyn:  Newark,  Paterson  and  New  Bruns- 
wick in  New  Jersey;  White  Plains;  Stamford. 
Conn.,  and  Hempstead,  LX 

The  Regional  Plan  Association  has  long 
been  campaigning  for  an  end  to  what  it  w^iit 
"spread  city"  mai  a  concentration  of  future 
development  in  subcenters  around  Manhat- 
tan. The  planners  note  that  otherwise,  the 
region's  residents  will  continue  to  be  slaves 
to  the  automobUe,  since  bus  and  train  serv 
ice  need  estimated  densities  of  6  to  10  fam- 
ilies an  acre  to  be  practical. 

But  virtually  every  force  seems  to  be  push- 
ing hard  away  from  the  downtowns.  Relent- 
lessly, developers  are  driving  out,  not  up, 
seeking  vacant  land,  pressiirlng  towns  to 
relax  zoning,  trying  to  appeal  to  what  they 
believe  Is  an  insatiable  American  appetite 
for  open  space,  even  If  It  Is  merely  the  open 
space  of  a  shopping  center's  parking  lot 
versus  the  curbelde  of  a  downtown  street. 

'nrenton,  for  example,  foimd  Itself  the  vic- 
tim of  this  aversion  to  downtown,  according 
to  Exigene  J.  Schneider,  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  County  and  Municipal  Government 
Study  Commission. 

Having  spent  years  condemning  property 
and  clearing  land  for  a  downtown  shopping 
mall,  Trenton  was  able  to  obtain  tentative 
conunitments  from  four  large  department 
stores  to  buUd  branches  on  the  site,  Ur. 
Schneider  said. 

Then,  eight  miles  away  on  Route  1,  a  devel- 
oper announced  plans  for  a  vast  regional 
shopping  center  with  four  department  stores. 
In  the  face  of  that  prospective  competition, 
the  stores  bound  for  downtown  Trenton 
backed  out. 

Regional  Plan  officials  are  afraid  of  the 
same  thing  happening  to  Newbourgh,  N.T.. 
where  the  State  Urban  Development  Corpo- 
ration is  trying  to  renew  and  revive  the  de- 
caying downtown. 

Macy's  has  made  plans  for  a  major  shop- 
ping center  at  Flshkill  across  the  Hudson 
River  from  Newburgh,  attracted  by  new  In- 
terstate 84,  recently  opened  to  traffic,  and 
by  state  plans  to  convert  intersecting  Route 
9  Into  a  four-lane  highway. 

The  location  of  a  major  shopping  center  at 
that  intersection,  planners  reason,  threatens 
to  sap  downtown  Newburgh  of  what  vitality 
It  has  retamed. 

Even  govenunent  faculties  are  attracted  to 
the  highways.  Suffolk  County  built  a  com- 
plex of  county  offices  not  in  a  downtown,  but 
on  rural  land  near  the  Long  Island  Express- 
way, Veterans  Memorial  Highway  and  the 
Smithtown  Bypass.  The  state  is  planning  an 
office  building  nearby,  also  shunning  a  down- 
town site. 

Despite  the  enormo\is  power  of  highways 
to  determine  the  pattern  of  suburban  growth, 
highway  planners  interviewed  in  the  metro- 
politan region  said  they  determined  routes 
and  located  Interchanges  not  with  regard  to 
their  Impact  on  future  development,  but  in- 
stead to  catch  up  with  growth  and  meet 
what  they  judge  as  transportation  needs. 
"Our  planning  has  been  one  to  date  of 
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tMCtlOQ."  aald  Keith  Roeser.  planning  direc- 
tor of  tbe  New  Jeraey  SUte  Department  of 
Tranapoctatlon.  "Tlie  money  is  not  there  to 
plan  Intelligently." 

Mr.  Roeser  and  others  said  they  picked 
highway  routes  where  land  was  cheapest, 
where  the  fewest  structures  had  to  be  de- 
molished and  where  local  opposition  was  tbe 
least  vocal.  They  do  not  locate  highways  to 
Influence  development  In  one  place  or  an- 
other, they  said. 

"We  construct  highways,  very  frankly, 
where  we're  permitted  to  construct  high- 
ways," Mr.  Boaser  said. 

Tbe  view  of  the  highway  network  as  sim- 
ply a  transportation  device  that  responds  to 
existing  development  was  characteristic  of 
the  arguments  surrounding  tbe  proposal  of 
the  Interstate  highway  system  by  President 
Elsenhower. 

In  tbe  63-page  message  from  the  President 
to  Congress  on  Feb.  32,  196fi,  recommending 
such  a  road  network,  there  is  not  a  single 
word  about  tbe  Impact  of  the  highways  on 
tbe  cities  or  on  tbe  future  development  of 
the  suburbs. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  gave  four  reasons  for  ad- 
vocating the  4a,500-mlle  system,  of  which 
31,899  miles  now  have  been  completed. 

He  said  that  present  highways  were  unsafe, 
that  people  were  exp)erlenclng  enormous  traf- 
fic Jams,  that  poor  roads  saddled  business 
with  high  cost  for  transportation  and  that 
modem  highways  were  needed  because  "In 
case  of  an  atomic  attack  on  our  key  cities, 
the  road  net  must  permit  quick  evacuation 
of  target  areas." 

In  a  report,  the  Presldwifs  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  a  National  Highway  Program, 
headed  by  Oen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  balled  the 
dlm>ersal  that  planners  are  now  cursing. 

The  nation's  highways,  the  committee 
wrote,  "have  been  able  to  disperse  our  fac- 
tories, our  stores,  our  people;  in  short,  to 
create  a  revolution  In  living  habits.  Our  cities 
have  spread  Into  subivbe,  dependent  on  the 
automobile  for  their  existence. 

"The  automobile  has  restored  a  way  of  life 
in  which  the  individual  may  live  In  a  friendly 
neighborhood.  It  has  brought  city  and  coun- 
try closer  together.  It  has  made  us  one 
covmtry  and  a  united  people." 

After  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved the  program  with  a  voice  vote  and 
the  Senate  voted  for  It  89  to  1  Lewis  Mimi- 
ford  wrote  gloomily  In  his  book,  "The  High- 
way and  the  City": 

"When  the  American  people,  through 
their  Congress,  voted  a  little  while  ago  tot  a 
lae-bllllon  highway  program,  the  most 
charitable  thing  to  assume  about  this  action 
Is  that  they  hadn't  the  faintest  notion  of 
what  they  were  doing. 

"nx-coMcxrvKS  progbam 

"Within  the  next  16  years  they  will  doubt- 
lees  find  out  but  by  that  time  It  will  be 
too  late  to  correct  all  the  damage  to  our 
cities  and  otur  countryside,  not  least  to  the 
efficient  organization  of  Industry  and  trans- 
I>ortation,  that  this  111-concelved  and  pre- 
poeterously  vmbalanced  program  will  have 
wrought." 

Tlie  16  years  have  elapsed.  The  search  in 
those  years  for  an  alternative  to  the  city 
"has  provided  residents  with  tbe  wont  of 
both  worlds,"  wrote  William  B.  Shore,  a  vice 
president  of  the  Regional  Plan  Association, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  City  Magazine. 

"In  some  ways, '  Mr.  Shore  declared,  "they 
have  little  more  variety  and  choice  and  op- 
portunity than  the  small -city  resident.  Tet 
they  are  Imbedded  in  a  huge  urban  region — 
everywhere  there  are  people.  Houses  march 
over  hilltops,  cut  into  forests,  fragment 
stream  valleys,  'Downtown'  is  the  highway 
strip."  ^ 

But  "q)read  cityT"  as  Mr.  Shore  terms  it,  is 
cheaper  for  developers  to  build,  and  the  ex- 
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pense  of  new  construction  has  become  the 
major  source  of  fear  for  builders. 

"Everyone  Is  catering  to  the  few  who  can 
afford  our  product,"  said  Robert  Weinberg,  a 
partner  in  Robert  Martin  Corporation,  one  of 
Westchester  Coiuity's  Icu-gest  builders. 

"But  that  customer  can  be  a  super  shopper. 
One  misstep  is  fatal  for  a  builder." 

Peter  Taylor,  a  vice  president  In  charge  of 
Levitt  Sc  Sons'  Long  Island  region,  agrees. 
"We're  a  mass  builder,"  he  said.  "But  our 
market  is  rapidly  decreasing.  We've  tried  to 
drive  the  cost  down,  but  we  still  can't  sell  to 
a  guy  who  makes  under  17  grand  a  year." 

When  the  original  Levlttown  was  built  on 
Long  Island  in  1947.  Mr.  Taylor  said,  the 
houses  were  about  760  square  feet  In  area 
with  one  bathroom,  and  the  capacity  to  have 
bedrooms  added  to  them  later. 

For  years  after  that,  he  said,  "our  houses 
had  two  bathrooms  and  could  not  be  added 
to. 

"They  were  larger,"  he  said.  "Now  high 
construction  costs  have  thinned  out  the  mar- 
ket so  much,  we've  almost  come  full  circle. 
We're  selling  expandable  houses,  and  now 
two  bathrooms  are  a  luxviry.  We're  going  back 
to  one-bathroom  bouses." 

In  the  midst  of  this  economic  squeeze, 
land  has  become  the  most  precious  commod- 
ity in  the  suburbs.  Wall  Street  Investment 
houses  and  large  corporations  have  begun 
investing  large  sums  in  vast  tracts  in  Put- 
nam County  in  New  York  and  Morris  County 
in  New  Jersey,  according  to  planners. 

And  while  most  people  still  try  to  keep 
hlgbways  out,  a  growing  number  of  land- 
owners— many  of  them  farmers — are  asking 
for  highways  and  Interchanges  near  their 
property  to  enhance  its  value,  according  to 
Mr.  Slnacorl. 

Someday,  the  land  will  surely  be  ex- 
hausted, gobbled  up  by  camp\is-8tyle  offices, 
one-story  factories,  concrete  and  asphalt. 
Housing  will  then  have  to  go  up,  Mr.  Taylor 
said. 

He  foresees  a  megalopolis  of  house  on  two 
acres,  and  they'll  high-rise  apartments  on 
Long  Island.  "I  tell  my  kids  that  they  can 
tell  their  kids  that  Grandpa  Taylor  lived  in 
a  single-family  house  on  two  acres,  and 
they'll  say,  'Yeah?' " 
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FIRE  COMPANY  CELEBRATES 
75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   mw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  thou- 
sands of  communities  across  this  coim- 
try  the  important  Job  of  flrefighting  is 
handled  in  a  responsible  and  professional 
manner  which  belies  the  volunteer  status 
of  the  raen  who  make  up  our  volunteer 
fire  companies. 

One  of  the  oldest  such  organized  vol- 
unteer fire  companies  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Atlantic  Steamer  Fire  Com- 
pany No.  1  of  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y... which 
is  my  congressional  district.  On  Sunday, 
August  29,  the  Atlantic  Steamer  Fire 
Company  celebrated  its  75th  anniversary 
in  a  great  community  demonstration  of 
appreciation  and  respect. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  reflect 
on  the  role  that  volunteer  fire  companies 
play  wherever  they  are  located.  By  pro- 
viding their  essential  service  on  a  volun- 
teer basis  they  are  demonstrating  the 
sense  of  community  that  is  so  important 


in  a  democratic  society.  And  by  giving 
their  time  from  their  Jobs  and  families    l 
they  are  saving  the  residents  of  the  com- 
munity the  great  expense  of  hiring  full- 
time  paid  flreflghters. 

The  Atlantic  Steamer  Fire  Company 
No.  1  has  a  great  record  built  over  three- 
qiuu-ters  of  a  century  of  community  serv- 
ice. I  am  proud  to  extend  my  most 
sincere  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  the  men  and  their  families  on  this 
auspicious  anniversary. 


GENOCIDE  BY  SCHOOL  BUSING— 
RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS 
PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
reported  to  my  people  on  school  busing. 
I  insert  my  report  in  the  Record  at  this 
pwint  followed  by  the  text  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convetition: 

Rarick  Repobts  TO  His  People  on 
School  Busing 

The  top  repeater  in  the  news  these  days  Is 
busing — busing  by  court  order  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance — busing  to  prevent  the  cutting 
off  of  Federal  funds  to  public  educational 
faclUties. 

And  woe  be  it  unto  those  politicians  who 
support  busing  for  the  gnashing  of  teeth 
that  is  now  heard  comes  principally  from 
Northern  people  who  have  never  before  ex- 
perienced loss  of  freedom  nor  felt  the  tyr- 
anny of  reconstruction  under  their  own 
government  I  The  Americans  outside  that 
area  known  as  the  South  are  those  who  re- 
fused to  tMlieve  our  warning  that  a  govern- 
ment so  powerful  it  could  take  care  of  the 
indlvidvial  from  cradle  to  grave  could  also 
kidnap  the  citizens'  children  and  make  them 
political  hostages. 

As  I  talk,  in  Pontiac,  Michigan,  10  school 
buses  have  been  frantically  destroyed  as  a 
futile  gesture;  and  the  Chinese-Americans 
in  San  Francisco  have  appealed  unsuccess- 
fuUy  to  that  great  liberal  Justice  WUliam  O. 
Douglas  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  Chinese  culture  by  the 
busing  of  Chinese  children  outside  tbe  Chi- 
nese community. 

Busing — no  one,  from  President  Nixon  and 
Chief  Justice  Burger  to  the  Negro  parent, 
seems  to  want  It,  yet  it  continues  as  if  pro- 
pelled by  some  underground  power. 

Never  in  the  history  of  these  United  States 
have  our  people  suffered  such  an  enigma — 
possibly  never  before  in  the  world  since  the 
tragic  march  of  chUdren  to  tbe  Holy  Land 
during  the  Middle  Ages  has  the  world  beheld 
such  carnage  and  sacrifice  of  children  as  the 
political  pawns  of  misguided  leaders  and 
theoreticians  of  busing  not  for  education  or 
for  social  advantage  but  busing  only  for  one 
goal — achieving  racial  balance  which  must 
mean  contact  and  resulting  conflict  between 
the  races  and  cultures. 

I  think  It  most  interesting  that  whUe 
President  Nixon  weakly  apologizes  for  bus- 
ing, his  administration  wUl  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  making  him  the  greatest  of  all  the  ex- 
ploiters of  children — the  destroyer  of  the 
several  cultures  in  our  country — it  espe- 
cially Is  significant  that  at  the  same  ttme 
political  education  by  busing  is  occurring. 
President  Nixon  is  pledging  hla  adminis- 
tration to  strengthen  the  UJT. 
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The  n  JY.  in  the  meantime  has  already  con- 
demned busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  as 
the  International  crime  of  genocide.  While 
the  U.S.  has  not  adopted  the  UJi.  Genocide 
Treaty,  the  Treaty  has  been  ratified  by  67 
foreign  nations  as  constituting  one  of  the 
most  heinous  and  barbarous  crimes  known 
to  man.  Oenocide  is  labeled  by  tbe  UJI. 
Treaty  as  an  odious  scourge  on  humanity. 

Most  people  who  have  not  seen  nor  studied 
the  crime  of  genocide  relate  It  only  to  the 
Jewish  people  and  systematic  murder  of  an 
identified  race  or  group.  Others  oppose  the 
treaty  because  they  fear  it  could  be  used  by 
the  Communists,  the  U.N.  and  world  politi- 
cians to  deny  American  citizens,  their  oon- 
stitutonally  secured  rights.  All  such  poasi- 
bllitles  exist  but  more.  Oenocide  has  been 
identified  as  more  than  systematic  murder, 
brainwashing,  and  birth  control  of  a  group. 

Article  3,  Section  E  of  the  Oenocide  Treaty 
identifies  the  heinous  crime  of  genocide  as 
including  an  act  with  Intent  to  desitroy  in 
whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial, 
or  religious  group  as  such,  by  forcibly  trans- 
ferring children  of  the  group  to  another 
group. 

The  act  of  busing  school  children  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance 
is  precisely  within  tbe  intent  of  the  Interna- 
tional crime  of  genocide,  for  the  busing  is 
expressly  provided  for  tbe  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing in  whole  or  in  part  the  cultural  differ- 
ences by  racially  intermixing  different  races 
as  well  as  national  origins  to  achieve  the 
express  goal  of  overcoming  racial  identity  in 
school  children,  that  is,  a  mythical  formula 
of  racial  balance. 

Therefore,  In  the  eyes  of  world  public 
opinion — at  least  to  the  67  signatory  coim- 
trles  to  the  Oenocide  Treaty — genocide,  the 
forcible  busing  of  school  children  to  destroy 
racial  and  ethnic  identity,  la  not  only  im- 
moral and  unjust,  but  criminal. 

Likewise,  no  Federal  Judge,  school  admin- 
istrator, nor  HEW  bureaucrat  can  hope  to 
escape  his  complicity  lor  genocide  since  the 
treaty  calls  for  punishment  whether  they  are 
Constitutionally  responsible  rulers,  public 
officials,  or  private  Individuals.  Nor  can  those 
carrying  out  the  genocide  by  busing  escape 
personal  liabUity  by  blaming  their  action 
on  the  Supreme  Court  or  tbe  political  power 
structure  since  the  Genocide  Treaty  extends 
to  conspiracy,  direct  and  public  incitement, 
attempt,  and  complicity. 

It  makes  one  wonder  how  many  public  of- 
ficials, including  Federal  Judges,  HEW  bu- 
reaucrats. Justice  Department  officials,  or 
even  tbe  President  of  the  U.S.,  are  ready  to 
stand  trial  on  charges  of  genocide  by  busing. 

As  against  the  outlawed  international 
crime  of  genocide  by  busmg,  let  us  look  at 
several  of  the  filmsy  excuses  offered  to  de- 
fend tmsln^. 

Some  of  tbe  new  police  state  spokesmen 
would  have  you  believe  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance  Is  obligatory  becatise  it  is  the 
law  of  the  land.  This  is  a  deliberate  lie.  While 
the  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  reverse 
lower  court  ordered  busing,  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  are  not  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  Constitution  prescribes  the  law  of  the 
land  as  "the  Constitution  and  the  law  of 
Congress  enacted  pursuant  to  the  Consti- 
tution." Nothing  is  even  mentioned  about 
federal  courts  or  federal  co\irt  decisions  let 
^one  bluing  of  chUdren  to  overcome  racial 
balance.  Some  of  our  genocidlsts  would  like 
to  have  a  court  decision  or  law  to  hide  be- 
hind to  escape  future  responsibility,  but 
there  are  none  except  de  facto  Judicial  ut- 
terances which  have  the  effect  of  law  only 
so  long  as  they  are  accepted  by  the  people. 

On  the  contrary,  tbe  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress specifically  reject  busing  to  achieve 
some  mythical  theory  of  racial  balance. 

The  vocal  minority  which  supports  busing 
and  strangely  seems  to  have  control  of  the 
national  communications  media  seeks  to 
malign  and  vUify  those  parents  who  object 
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to  busing  by  using  the  trigger  word  "defi- 
ance". There  certainly  is  defiance,  but  I  sug- 
gest that  it  Is  the  bureaucrats,  politicians, 
and  federal  Judges  who  are  defiant — in  de- 
fiance of  tbe  basic  laws  of  their  government 
and  the  freedoms  of  their  people.  It  is  those 
in  power  and  not  the  people  who  are  in  de- 
fiance of  our  laws. 

It  wasn't  the  people  who  have  made  the 
problems.  Why  should  the  people  be  made 
the  scapegoat?  Any  parent  should  be  ex- 
pected to  be  concerned  over  the  safety,  pro- 
tection and  education  of  his  child.  This  Is 
not  only  a  Christian  teaching  and  duty,  but 
also  a  responsibility  accepted  by  the  heathen. 
Even  animals  defend  their  young. 

Then  we  hear  the  NAACP  Jargon  and  ra- 
tionalization that  busing  is  necessary  to 
achieve  equal  education.  Equal  education 
for  whom  is  not  clear  since  there  has  been 
nothing  said  in  busing  about  maintaining 
educational  standards  or  even  quality  edu- 
cation. Busing  Is  being  forced  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  some  intellectual  idiot's 
satisfaction  of  racial  balance.  Any  theory 
of  racial  equality  Is  nonsense  since  the  races 
are  not  equal  in  number,  nor  does  the  argu- 
ment that  all  races  must  be  destroyed  to 
elevate  one  race  speak  highly  of  the  anti- 
minority  goals  of  the  NAACP. 

Then  we  hear  the  argument  that  busing 
creates  Jobs,  buys  new  buses  and  stlinulat.es 
the  economy.  This  argument  is  velle<I  In  self- 
interest  and  hypocrisy  since  if  it  was  the 
economy  and  not  education  that  was  In  the 
public  interest,  the  dual  school  systems  would 
never  have  been  destroyed  putting  thousands 
out  of  work  and  shutting  down  hundreds  of 
existing  schools  and  classrooms.  Likewise, 
the  answer  to  exploiting  education  for  Jobs 
would  seem  more  apt  by  returning  to  the 
old  neighborhood  school  system — a  school 
within  walking  distance  of  every  school  child 
without  any  need  for  buses.  Most  under- 
standing parents  realize  they  lost  their 
schools  and  control  over  their  children  when 
the  little  neighborhood  school  was  closed  and 
the  massive  xmworkable  consolidated  school 
came  into  being.  Most  Americans  would 
gladly  welcome  spurring  the  economy  by  a 
massive  program  of  reinstituting  neighbor- 
hood schools  in  lieu  of  biising  their  children 
many  miles  to  be  used  as  a  teaching  aid  for 
political  education.  Other  alert  parents  look 
beyond  the  busing  experiment  and  see  In 
it  but  an  educational  exercise  to  ready  the 
parents  for  future  things  to  come. 

For  once  parents  have  lieen  conditioned  to 
give  up  their  children  to  the  dictates  of  fed- 
eral Judges  and  the  programming  of  federal 
biireaucrats,  there  are  new  human  torture 
exercises  awaiting  them.  Our  children  of  the 
future  are  to  be  exclusive  property  of  the 
state  or  at  least  chattels  of  the  political  arm 
in  power. 

Already  we  hear  of  federal  programs  for 
chUd  devel(^ment,  chUd  advocates,  and  chUd 
day  care  centers  for  training  and  custodial 
care  of  America's  children.  A  bill  already 
Introduced  in 'Congress  and  on  which  hear- 
ings have  been  held  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  design  "Health,  so- 
cial and  educational  programs  including 
afterscbool,  summer,  weekend,  vacation,  and 
overnight  programs."  America's  children  are 
to  receive  a  fate  similar  to  Stalin's  children 
except  Stalin  was  a  piker  when  It  comes  to 
what  some  "Americans"  plan  for  future 
Americans. 

In  another  telecast,  I  hope  to  report  to 
you  on  the  massive  kidnapping  of  America's 
children  to  follow  the  experiences  gained  in 
the   massive  busing  of  America's  children. 

Much  as  we  may  sympathize  with  the 
northern  chUdren  because  of  the  child 
stealing  by  our  government,  remember  It  is  a 
necessary  evil,  for  until  or  unless  Northern 
parents  are  rudely  awakened  and  turn  on 
their  liberal  poUtlcal  leaders,  w«  have  UtUe 
chance  of  regaining  control  of  public  edu- 
cation in  our  Southland. 
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The  liberal's  fascist  iron  flat  is  showing. 
Let  Americana  awaken! 

Text    or    the    Oehocide    Convehtioh 

The  Contbactino  Pakties, 

Having  coNsioEaxD  the  declaration  Trt«f|^  \,j 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Natloas 
in  its  resolution  96  (I)  dated  11  Deecember 
1946  that  genocide  Is  a  crime  under  interna- 
tional law,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  alms  of 
the  United  Nations  and  condenmed  by  the 
clvUized  world; 

Recognizing  that  at  aU  periods  of  history 
genocide  has  inflicted  great  losses  on  hu- 
manity; and 

Being  convinced  that.  In  order  to  Uberate 
mankind  from  such  an  odious  scourge,  inter- 
national co-operation  is  required: 

Hereby  agree  as  HERxiNArrxx  PRovmED: 
Article  I 

The  Contracting  Parties  confirm  that  geno- 
cide, whether  committed  In  time  of  peace  or 
m  time  of  war,  is  a  crime  \mder  international 
law  which  they  imdertake  to  prevent  and  to 
punish. 

Article  II 
In  the  present  Convention,  genocide  means 
any  of  the  foUowlng  acts  committed  with  in- 
tent to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group,  as 
such: 

(a)  Killing  members  of  tbe  group; 

(b)  Causing  serious  bodUy  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group; 

(c)  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part; 

(d)  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group; 

(e)  Forcibly  transferring  chUdren  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

Article  III 

The  foUowlng  acts  shaU  be  punishable: 

(a)  Genocide: 

(b)  Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 

(c)  Direct  and  public  incitement  to  com- 
mit genocide; 

(d)  Attempt  to  commit  genocide; 

(e)  Complicity  in  genocide. 

ArticU  lY 

Persons  committing  genocide  or  any  of  the 
other  acts  enumerated  in  Article  III  shaU  be 
punished,  whether  they  are  constltutlonaUy 
responsible  rulers,  pubUc  officials  or  private 
individuals. 

Article  V 

The  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 
enact,  in  accordance  virlth  their  respective 
Constitutions,  the  necessary  legislation  to 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention  and,  in  particular ^  to  provide  ef- 
fective penalties  for  persons  guUty  of  geno- 
cide or  of  any  of  the  other  acts  eniimerated 
In  Article  m. 

Article  VI 

Persons  charged  with  genocide  or  any  of 
the  other  acts  enumerated  in  Article  ni 
shall  be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the 
State  In  the  territory  of  which  tbe  act  was 
committed,  or  by  such  international  penal 
tribunal  as  may  have  Jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  those  Contracting  Parties  which 
ShaU  have  accepted  its  Jurisdiction. 

Article   VII 

Oenocide  and  the  other  acts  enimiierated 
in  Article  III  shaU  not  be  considered  as  po- 
litical crimes  for  the  purpose  of  extradition. 

The  Contracting  Parties  pledge  themselves 
In  su^  cases  to  grant  extradition  in  accord- 
ance with  their  laws  and  treaties  in  force. 
ArticU  VIII 

Any  Oontraotlng  Party  may  caU  upon  the 
competent  organs  of  the  United  Nations  to 
take  such  action  under  tbe  Charter  of  tbe 
United  Nations  as  they  consider  appropriate 
for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  acts 
of  genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts  enu- 
merated In  Article  m. 
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Article  IX 

Dlaputes  between  the  Contracting  Parties 
relating  to  tbe  Interpretation,  application  or 
fulAUment  of  tbe  present  Convention,  in- 
cluding those  relating  to  tbe  responalblllty  of 
a  State  for  genocide  or  for  any  of  tbe  other 
acts  enumerated  In  Article  III,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
at  the  request  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute. 

Article  X 

The  present  Convention,  of  which  tbe 
Chinese.  English.  French.  Russian  and  Span- 
ish texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  bear 
the  date  of  9  December  1948. 

Article  XI 

Tbe  present  Convention  shall  be  open  un- 
til 31  December  1949  for  signature  on  behalf 
of  any  Member  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
any  non-member  State  to  which  an  invita- 
tion to  sign  has  been  addressed  by  the  CSen- 
eral  Assembly. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified, 
and  the  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the 
United  Nations. 

After  1  January  1950  the  present  Conven- 
tion may  be  acceded  to  on  behalf  of  any 
Member  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  any 
non-member  State  which  has  received  an 
Invitation  as  aforesaid. 

Instruments  of  accession  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  XII 

Any  Contracting  party  may  at  any  time, 
by  notification  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations,  extend  the 
application  of  the  present  Convention  to  all 
or  any  of  the  territories  for  the  conduct  of 
whose  foreign  relations  that  Contracting 
Party  is  responsible. 

Article  XIII 

On  the  day  when  the  first  twenty  Instru- 
ments of  ratification  or  accession  have  been 
deposited,  the  Secretary-Oeneral  shall  draw 
up  a  prooea-verbal  and  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  each  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  each  of  the  non-member  States 
contemplated  in  Article  XI. 

The  present  Convention  shall  come  Into 
force  on  the  ninetieth  day  following  the  date 
of  the  twentieth  instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

Any  ratification  or  accession  effected  sub- 
sequent to  the  latter  date  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  ninetieth  day  following  the  de- 
posit of  the  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
acceasion. 

Article  XIV 

The  present  Convention  shall  remain  in 
effect  for  a  period  of  ten  years  as  from  the 
date  of  its  coming  into  force. 

It  shall  thereafter  ren>aln  in  force  for  suc- 
cessive periods  of  five  years  for  such  Con- 
tracting Parties  as  have  not  denounced  it  at 
l^ast  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the 
current  period, 

Denimciatlon  shall  be  effected  by  a  written 
notification  addressed  to  the  Secretary-Oen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  XV  . 

If,  as  a  result  of  denunciations,  the  number 
of  Parties  to  the  present  Convention  should 
become  less  than  sixteen,  the  Convention 
shall  cease  to  be  In  force  as  from  the  date  on 
which  the  last  of  these  denunciations  shall 
become  effective. 

ilrtfcle  XVI 

A  request  for  the  revision  of  the  present 
Convention  may  be  made  at  any  time  by  any 
Contracting  Party  by  means  of  a  notification 
In  writing  addressed  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

The  Oeneral  Assembly  shall  decide  upon 
the  steps,  if  any,  to  be  taken  in  reepect  of 
such  request. 


Article  XVII 
The  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  notify  all  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  non-memb«r  States  contem- 
plated in  Article  XI  of  tbe  foUowlng: 

(a)  Signatures,  ratifications  and  accessions 
received  In  accordance  with  Article  XI: 

(b)  Notifications  received  In  accordance 
with  ArUcle  XH; 

(c)  The  date  upon  which  the  present  Con- 
vention comes  Into  force  In  accordance  with 
Article  xni; 

(d)  Denunciations  received  In  aooonUnoe 
with  Article  XIV: 

(e)  The  abrogation  of  tbe  Convention  In 
accordance  with  Article  XV: 

(/)  Notifications  received  In  accordance 
with  Article  XVI. 

ArtieU  XVIII 

The  original  of  the  present  Convention 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  archives  of  tbe 
United  Nations. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  Convention  shall  be 
transmitted  to  each  Member  of  the  United 
Nations   and   to  each   of   the  non-member 
States  contemplated  in  Article  X. 
ilrticle  XIX 

The  present  ConvenUon  shall  be  registered 
by  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions on  the  date  of  Its  coming  Into  force. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  12,  1069] 

Finch  Asks  Senatk  To  Kn.i.  "Frxedom  or 

Choick"  Bnx 

The  Nixon  administration  announced  Its 
opposition  last  night  to  a  oontroverslal  bill 
supporting  "freedom  of  cbt^ce"  school  deseg- 
regation. 

The  measure,  now  pending  in  tbe  Senate, 
passed  the  House  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department's 
^proprlatloQS  bill.  It  was  drafted  by  Rep. 
Jamie  Whltten  (D-Mlss.).  Wbltten  was  not 
available  Immediately  for  comment  last 
night.  HEW  Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch  pro- 
nounced the  administration's  first  formal 
word  of  opposition  to  the  amendment,  which 
forbids  the  federal  government  from  with- 
holding aid  to  school  districts  that  have 
freedom  of  choice  plans. 

Finch  said  In  a  statement  that  the  Whlt- 
ten amendment  would  prejudice  the  ability 
of  the  department  to  carry  out  Its  mandate. 

The  administration  voiced  no  opposition 
when  the  amendment  passed  the  House. 

Finch  said  In  the  statement  that  HEW  Is 
currently  completing  a  "thorough  report"  on 
Its  civil  rights  activities  since  the  adminis- 
tration took  ofllce  last  Jan.  20. 

"I  am  confident  that  this  report,  which  I 
expect  to  release  shortly,  will  show  that  re- 
naarkable  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
past  eight  months,"  Finch  said. 

HEW  has  a  broad  range  of  responslbUltles, 
he  said,  adding,  "We  are  proud  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  all  these  areas,  even  as  we  rec- 
ognize the  Job  still  to  be  done. 

"Since  January,  we  have,  taken  signif- 
icant new  strides,  including  greatly  Increased 
use  of  the  courts  through  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  end  segregation  In  schools,"  Finch 
said. 

He  said  the  report  Is  expected  to  show 
significant  progress  in  ending  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  higher  education,  health  and  social 
services,  and  employment. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  SPORTS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  attend  the  Jane  30, 1971, 
meeting  of  the  Washington  Pigskin  Club. 


This  group  Is  composed  of  over  500  lead- 
ers in  civic,  professiKHial,  religious,  edu- 
cational, and  community  activities  in  10 
Atlantic  seaboard  States  and  the  District 
of  Colimibia — men  primarily  Interested 
in  stimulating  competitive  sports  at  the 
high  school,  c(dlege,  and  professional 
levels  of  play. 

Over  the  years  the  Pigskin  Club's  ma- 
jor objective  and  program  emphasis  has 
been  in  the  area  of  stimulating  a  true 
democracy  in  competitive  sports.  Pro- 
viding college  scholarships  for  worthy 
high  school  seniors,  financial  suji^Tort  tor 
the  NAACP,  national  and  local  Urban 
League,  Police  Boys  Clubs,  Christians, 
and  Jews,  the  March  on  Washington,  the 
Big  Brotha*s  Movement.  YMCA,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  the  United  Givers 
Fund — are  a  few  of  the  many  community 
agencies  and  other  worthy  causes,  to 
which  fimds  are  contributed  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  June  meeting  Rev. 
H.  Albion  Ferrell,  vice  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Parole, 
made  a  very  fine  talk.  I  take  pleasure  in 
calling  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues (md  include  his  remarks  at  this 
point: 

RcMABJCs  BT  H.  Albion  Fkbrbu.  at  the  Pig- 
skin Club,  Junx  80,  1971 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Pigsklnners: 

As  I  sat  and  heard  our  President  review 
for  our  new  members  the  history  of  the  Pig- 
skin Club  and  its  efforts  to  make  real  the 
Ideal  of  democracy  In  sports,  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  leave  this  meeting  this  evening 
without  sharing  with  you  a  matter  that  Is 
deep  in  my  heart  and  may  well  be  in  the 
forefront  of  your  thinking. 

Many  of  us  have  been  disturbed  over  the 
past  few  years  by  a  growing  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  many  of  our  young  people  to 
refuse  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  their 
actions.  They  have  chosen  to  protest  some- 
times peaceably,  sometimes  violently,  many 
of  tbe  conditions  that  exist  and  which  in 
their  (pinion  should  be  changed,  but  they 
have  refused  to  be  called  to  account  for  their 
actions  and  having  tried  to  claim  amnesty 
for  many  things  that  they  have  done.  They 
have  attempted  to  write  their  own  rules  and 
to  change  the  rules  In  the  middle  of  the 
game. 

We  have  witnessed  recently  a  singular  de- 
parture from  this  growing  phenomena.  There 
was  a  man  who  when  faced  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  required  to  serve  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  country,  from  the  urglngs 
of  his  conscience,  refused  to  go.  He  Is  not  a 
man  that  some  of  us  admire  particularly. 
Some  of  us  see  him  as  a  braggart  full  of 
braggadocio  and  practicing  a  religion  for 
which  we  have  no  sympathy.  But  he  felt 
that  the  position  he  was  taking  was  sup- 
ported by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  that  If 
he  was  proved  wrong  he  was  willing  to  pay 
the  price.  He  was  reviled  In  tbe  press,  the 
world's  most  powerful  boxing  regulatory 
agency  stripped  blm  of  his  title.  He  was 
called  a  traitor,  he  was  ridiculed  and  held 
up  as  an  example  of  all  that  American  youth 
ought  not  to  be.  In  spite  of  this  be  stuck 
by  his  guns  and  played  by  the  rules. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  vindicated  him  and  his  posi- 
tion and  said  to  tbe  world  that  Muhammad 
All,  also  known  as  Caaslus  Clay,  was  right. 
I  think  that  this  is  tremendous  example 
for  us  and  our  young  people  to  follow.  He 
was  willing  to  stick  by  his  Ideals  and  to 
pay  whatever  price  may  have  been  'exacted 
ftw  that.  He  was  willing  to  suffer  rejection 
and  ridicule.  But  he  believed  that  the  impor- 
tant thing  was  to  live  by  bis  conscience  and 
play  by  tbe  rules.  I  think  that  he  has  given 
\u  the  perfect  exan4>le  of  "democracy  in 
sports." 


RESOLUTION    CHART 


100      MILLIMETERS 

INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100   gives  the  reduction   ratio.     Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and  100/20  =   5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  39.5  Hnes  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  S  =1  5  0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions, maximum  resolution  is  between   39.5   and   50  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  arc  to  be  avoided. 


